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United  States 
ef  America 


Congressional  'RecorH 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE      97^^     CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


SENATE— 7^r8<faif,  Apnl  9, 1981 


ihegUlatioe  day  of  Monday.  February  IS.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Fkamk  H.  Mub- 
Kowsxi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Alaska. 


Rabbi  Samuel  Fox.  Beth  Jacob  Con- 
gregation, Dayton,  Ohio,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing i»tiyer: 

Almighty  Ood  and  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, we  humbly  invoke  Thy  divine  bless- 
ing and  protection  upon  the  President 
ot  the  United  States,  our  leaders  in  the 
Senate  and  all  those  who  guide  the  des- 
tiny of  our  Naftion.  Enatde  us  to  rise  above 
'"the  chaofLJiaiL confusion,  vindictlveness. 
imd  violence  that  grips  our  society  as  we 
cling  to  the  majestic  vlsioD  of  a  brighter 
tomorrow.  Oimnt  us  also  the  moral  cour- 
age and  self -sacrlflce  that  is  necessary 
to  t»1dge  the  chasm  between  dream  and 
reality,  word  and  deed,  promise  and  ful- 
fillment. Illumine  our  hearts  with  the 
spartc  of  Thy  divine  light  so  we  can  fur- 
ther advance  the  imperishable  ideals  of 
Justice  and  freedom,  equality  and  broth- 
erhood, peace  and  security. 

Endow  us.  WA  pray,  with  wisdom  and 
understanding  to  fashion  a  new  world  in 
which  neiidtibors  and  nations  will  live  in 
peace  and  harmony.  In  the  words  of  Tliy 
proi^iet.  Micah.  "And  they  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  flgtree: 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  Amen. 


-    •..   . -T 


ror  Mle  toy  the  aupcrlntaMlent  of  DocumcnU,  UJB.  Oovemment  PrinUnc  Of  flee,  WMhlngtoo.  D.C.  10403 


APPOINTMKMT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TtouBMOiis) . 

The  legislative  dei^  read  the  foiDowing 
letter: 


VJB. 


'to*. 


VUMMMUMMT  WW  TKMFOBE, 

WatMmgiton.  D.C^  April  9.  t»$l. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  tb»  prorlslona  of  rule  I.  ■octlon  3, 
at  the  Stendlng  RuIm  of  tbo  8en«te.  I  hei«l>y 
appoint  the  Honorable  7)uitK  H.  lIimKOWBKi, 
i  Sen«tor  trom  the  State  t^  Alaaka,  to  per- 
form the  duUeo  ot  the  Chair. 

Srwm  Trubmoms, 
PresfAettt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MURKDWSKI  thereuptm  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ASSISTANT 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  j«o  tem- 
pore. "Hie  Chair  recognizes  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

-  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow  at  the  close  of 
business  today?  

The  ACTING  PRESCIENT  i»o  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  request  for  leader  time  oa  this  side. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
desire  any  part  of  that  time? 


RECOGNITION  OF  TOE  MTNORTIT 
LEADER 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  taro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  mhiority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  dlsttnguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Does  my  friend  from  Alabama  wish  to 
have  any  additional  time? 

Mr.  HEFUN.  BCr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  adequate  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther need  fa*  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  leader's  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yidd  back  the  leader's  time  on  this 
side. 

RECOONinCm  OF  SENATXm  HEFUN 

Tbe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognised  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


WAR  ON  VIOUENT  CRIME  IN 
AMERTCA 

.Mr.  HEnJN.  Mr.  President^  today  I 
am  introducing  the  National  War  on 


Violent  Crime  Act.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislatim  is  to  estaUish  a  coordinated 
and  comprdiensive  Federal  program  to 
deal  severely  with  the  problem  of  crime 

in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  last  November.  I  ad- 
dxeesed  this  body  on  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  United  Stetes.  at  which 
time  I  stoted  that  next  to  inflatlfln.  ' 
crime  is  the  most  serious  domestic  prob- 
lem that  the  American  people  face  to- 
day. As  we  have  seen  by  the  vlcdent  acts 
of  murder  and  assault  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  last  several  months,  this 
situattfln  has  only  warsened.' 

On  March  30.  19tl.  our  Nation  was 
ivofouDdly  shocked  and  saddwiPd  at 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
Reagan  and  the  wounding  of  his  Press 
Se.retary  Jim  .Brady.  Secret  Service 
Agent  Tim  J.  MeCarthy.  and  Distriet 
of  Columbia  Policeman  Thomas  C. 
Delahanty.  I  know  all  of  us  are  re- 
lieved at  the  President's  excellent  and 
meedy  reeoveiy  and  the  fact  that  be  win 
soon  be  able  to  resume  business  as  usual 
as  our  Chief  Executive.  Our  prayers 
conttnne  for  the  victims  of  this  tragic 
incident,  particnlarty  to  Jim  Brady,  irtio 
received  the  most  crippling  wound,  but 
who  imwars  to  be  <m  the  road  to  a  most 
extraordinary  recovery. 

Dniins  the  past  three  decades.  Amer- 
icans have  seen  violent  crime  reach  epi- 
demic proportlans  in  this  country.  The 
brutal  and  violent  event  of  March  SO  is 
a  chining  reminder  to  an  Ataietleans  that 
no  one  Is  safe  from  criminal  attadc  In- 
cluding the  President  of  the  Italted 
States.  Violent  crime  is  rampant  In  every 
se^Uon  and  locale  of  this  country,  no 
kbger  isolated  to  our  big  dties.  bat 
^readinc  fear  in  areas  traditionally 
^imight  of  as  safe,  such  as  the  subaite 
and  rural  areas. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  FBI  reveal 
that  over  the  past  30  years  the  number 
of  murders  in  the  United  States  iMs  in- 
creased by  370  percent  and  the  number      ^ 
of  robberies  by  300  peroent.  A  prdlail-_^ 
nary  annual  report  recently  releated  W    \  ^ 
the  FBI  contatais  statistics.  Indicating      \J 
that,  nationwide,  violent  crime  increased 
IS  percent  last  year  over  1079. 

lliat  report  further  meals  that.  In 
1980.  robbery  went  up  SO  percent  over 
1979.  forcible  rve  Increased  9  percent, 
aggravated  assault  inereaaod  8  percent, 
and  murder  increased  7  percent. 

Also,  stotistics  recently  compiled  by 
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Um  Alabama  Criminal  JucttW 
tkm  C«»uHii'N|l»t.Mr-  ^vm^  Bl*- 
loflk.  n\it«ptt  thai  Uk  my  o«i|  hoiae 
Stat*  of'AaftamA.  viDleat  c3%ie  1b- 
etmmd  U  pturtoflW-  TbftsUtto- 
tlcs  are  tryly  alarmlns  and  are  repre- 
sentatlTe.  |M>t  (mly  of  the  crime  problem 
In  Ai«t^i»^  but  of  the  crime  ei>ldemlc 
the  entire  country  ta  eurrentty  nuiBlnc. 

One  significant  result  of  this  alarming 
Incnaaa  iB  crime  la  the  paralysing  effect 
it  is  baying  on  the  American  people,  m 
the  last  few  years,  crime  has  become 
more  vicious  and  irrational  and  there- 
fore more  frightening. 

Amolcans  are  literally  changing  the 
way  they  live.  work,  and  play  because  of 
their  fear  of  beeondng  Ttetims  of  a  ran- 
dom asnult  or  robbery.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
in  his  9eeeh  to  the  Amertbui  Bar  As- 
sociation. Chlef^Sui^  Warren  Burger 
commented  upon  thereign  of  terror  that 
now  exists  in  our  society  and  asked  the 
question:  "Are  we  not  hostages  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  self-styled,  en- 
lig^tened  country?" 

Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  an- 
swer to  this  qoeBtkm  is  an  unquaUfled 
"Yes." 

In  a  nationwide  survey  conducted  by 
the  OaDop  organiaatioD.  and  published 
in  Newsweek  magazine,  these  startling 
statistics  were  revealed:  60  percent  of 
our  dtiuns  avoid  cotaln  areas  during 
the  day;  64  percent  avoid  going  out  alone 
at  night  if  at  all  possible:  79  pocent 
carry  very  little  money  with  than;  31 
percoit  keep  a  gun  for  protection:  and 
75  percent  of  those  surveyed  believe  that 
criminals  are  more  violent  today  than 
they  were  5  years  ago. 

A  n.8.  News  ft  World  Report  survey 
dramatises  that  Americans  are  reshaping 
the  way  they  Uve  out  ot  fear  of  violent 
crime.  These  findings  revealed  that  4  out 
of  10  Americans  lock  the  doors  of  their 
homes  and  apartments  and  ask  visitors 
to  idoitlfy  themselves  before  allowing 
them  to  enter;  4  out  of  10  people  feel 
unsafe  in  their  homes,  neighborhoods, 
workplaees.  and  shopping  centers. 

In  a  demoeratle  and  free  society  such 
ae  ours,  no  dtiaen  should  have  to  Uve 
behind  loekad  doors  in  constant  fear  for 
their  safety.  Too  many  times  in  the  past. 
Americans  have  been  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  talk  cotieemlng  the  prendenee  of 
drme  In  the  United  States,  but  there  has 
been  very  little  real  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverament  toward  solving  this  na- 
tional problem.  As  John  Stuart  MOl  once 
stated: 

L««s  MMl  InaUtnttoii*  ara  reqolrad  to  be 
•dspUd.  net  to  good  men.  but  to  bad. 

While  It  may  be  impossible  to  rid  our 
streets  conpletdy  of  criminal  violence. 
I  flnnly  bdieve  that  this  activity  can  be 
cenalderabiy  decreased,  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  once  again  enjoy  a  peaceful 
qtMdlty  of  life.  To  do  so.  I  propose  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  de- 
clare a  national  war  on  violent  cr^me  in 
America.  This  war  must  be  waged  on 
every  aspect  of  crime,  and  must  have  as 
ito  goal,  the  total  control  of  vldent 
crime. 

In  this  regard,  there  have  been  some 
encouraging  s^gns  recently  that  America 
is  ready  to  do  battle  against  violent 
crime.  A  few  weeks  ago.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  William  French  Smith  created  a 
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special  task  fbrce  on  violent  crime  to 
^  besdgtf  by  former  Attocmy  <)toMi^ 
GMPn  Bel  »nd  tUiaolB  dbv.  Jsggnefe 
thflinBsan.  lilts  talk  tone  will  eismiine 
wliaat  di^BBdsraf  OovemaMav  cao  db  to 
assist  State  and  local  govemmenti  In 
their  fight  against  crime.  It  is  Indeed  en- 
cooraglng  to  see  the  new  administration 
pt^ic>"g  a  high  priority  on  battling  vio- 
lent crmies. 

Last  Congress,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  conducted  hearings,  which  I 
chaired,  to  exanune  the  rde  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  In  assisting  State  ahd 
local  governments  in  improving  criminal 
Justice  systems  and  decreasing  crime. 
During  these  hearings,  the  committee 
heard  testimony  from  leading  law  en- 
forcement officers,  government  ofQcials, 
and  average  citizens  from  around  the 
United  States.  Again  and  again  we  heard 
the  same  point  made;  local  law  enforce- 
ment cannot  effectively  fight  crime  with- 
out some  assistance  and  cooperation 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

If  we  are  to  significantly  reduce  crime 
In  this  country,  we  must  have  a  coordi- 
nated program  between  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  designed  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  problem.  As  you 
all  know,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (LEAA)  was  cre- 
ated in  1968  for  this  purpose,  and  in  re- 
cent years  has  proved  to  tie  of  enormous 
benefit  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment programs. 

However,  due  to  budgetary  cutbacks 
and  amid  charges  of  financial  wasteful- 
ness and  abuse,  LEAA  was  all  but  abol- 
ished in  the  last  Congress. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  in  its  early 
years.  LEAA  experienced  many  prob- 
lems. However,  in  recent  years,  LEAA 
became  an  effective  and  successful  pro- 
gram. By  providing  financial  aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  LEAA  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  area  of  crime  prevention 
and  control.  LEAA  proved  to  t>e  ex- 
tremely successful  in  a  niunber  ol  inno- 
vative programs,  such  as:  Statistical 
gathering  and  anal>'zation:  law  enforce- 
ment training  and  education;  career 
criminal  programs:  uniform  sentencing 
guidelines:  juvenile  delinquency;  de- 
institutionalization of  status  offenders; 
and  others.  These  programs  made  vast 
improvements  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  liad  clear  and  definable  im- 
pacts on  crime  reduction  all  across  this 
country. 

However,  the  abuses  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram, such  as  wasteful  spending  on 
equipment  and  hardware,  consultants, 
and  ineffective  programs,  continue  to 
weigh  heavily  on  the  minds  af  a  ma- 
jority of  our  national  lawmakers.  The 
LEAA  program  is  dead — a  new  innova- 
tive approach  to  combating  crime  must 
be  devised.  A  new  name  and  a  new 
agercy  is  needed.  Such  a  progr-'m  can 
benefit  from  the  failures  of  LEAA  and 
pro''t  from  ite  successes. 

My  "National  War  on  Violent  Crime 
Act,"  contains  a  series  of  measures  de- 
signed to  establish  an  overall,  coordi- 
nated program  to  modem*ze  and  im- 
prove our  s"stem  of  criminal  justice, 
miking  it  more  effective  in  the  battle 
asainst  crime. 

First.  I  propose  the  creation  of  a  Na- 


tional PoUcftAMdemy.  Such  an  academy 
^  W9UM  be  coadopted  in  cooperatUm  with 
State  and  loeal  ,iovemments  and  would 
prpvida  high«levil  training  to  ofBoers  in 
many  Impwtaflt  areas. 

I  believe  this  type  of  academy  would 
help  give  law  officers  the  neMed  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  as  professionals  within 
the  criminal  system. 

While  such  an  academy  would  start 
off  providing  specialized  programs  for 
career  law  enforcement  officers  on  a  na- 
tional and  regional  level,  it  would  ad- 
vance to  a  state  where  part  of  its  pro-*~- 
gram  could  be  a  West  Point  for  the^ 
police,  to  educate  future  FBI  agents. 
Secret  Service  agents  and  management 
level  police  officers. 

Second,  this  bill  would  make  fimds 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment for  technical  assistance  in  a  time 
of  unusual  need.  A  current  example  of 
the  need  for  technical  assistance  would 
be  Atlanta,  where  21  black  children  have 
been  murdered. 

Under  this  provision,  assistance  in  the 
form  of  equipment  and  technical  ex- 
pertise would  be  readily  available  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcers  upon  their 
request,  in  their  attempt  to  solve  crimes 
beyond  the  normal  capability  of  a  local 
department. 

Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  wliich  provides  ex- 
pertise is  needed  in  many  areas,  such 
as  preparation  for  a  local  visit  by  a 
President,  bomb  dismantling,  drug  prob- 
lem, and  neighlx>rhood  youth  gangs. 

Tliird,  I  propose  that  public  television 
and  radio  be  utilized  to  inform  the  public 
of  the  names  and  identifications  of 
wanted  criminals  and  fugitives  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  on  a  statewide 
basis. 

I  believe  this  wiU  result  in  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  crime  problem 
and  will  also  result  in  public  assistance 
to  law  raiforcement  officers  in  their 
criminal  investigations  and  apprehen- 
sions. 

Deterrence  will  not  result  unless 
punishment  is  publicized.  Public  stocks 
and  public  whippings  were  commcm  In 
the  early  history  of  this  NaUon  and 
while  our  punishment  has  become  less 
severe,  there  is  no  reason  to  make 
punishment  a  secret.  | 

Too  often  after  a  person  is  arrested 
or  tried,  there  Is  little  notoriety  as  to  a 
convicted  felon  actually  going  to  prison 
and  serving  a  long  sentence.  I  believe 
that  if  a  young  person  sees  a  classmate 
entering  a  State  prison  on  the  6  o'clock 
news,  it  will  act  as  a  great  deterrent.  The 
same  would  be  true  for  radio  listeners. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  re- 
soinres  necessary  to  disseminate  this 
information  and  bring  about  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  a  life  of  crime. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  establish  a  new 
Federal  Oovemment  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  be  called  the 
Vlcrfent  Crime  Administration.  ITie  pur- 
pose of  this  new  agency  would  be  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams proven  to  be  effective  under  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
money  under  this  part  of  the  bill  would 
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be  available  for  State  planning 
in  specific  priority  areas. 

"Hiese  priority  areas  would  be  the  pro- 
grams of  training  and  education  of 
crlmbial  juitlce  officials,  combating 
violent  crime,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
Justice,  statlstloal  gathering  and  analy- 
sis, and  planning  and  coordination. 
Funds  for  these  priority  programs  would 
be  available  to  the  States  on  a  10  per- 
cent match  basis. 

Other  programs  at  the  State  and  local 
levd  would  be  authorlred  based  upon  a 
record  of  proven  effectiveness  at  a  50- 
percent  mateh.  The  remaining  25  per- 
cent would  be  national  discretionary 
money  to  be  used  for  analysis,  coordina- 
tion, development  and  planning,  and 
technical  assistance. 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day encompasses  several  amendments  to 
the  Criminal  Code,  which  will  hopefully 
put  some  greatlv  needed  teeth  In  our 
Federal  criminal  law. 

First,  this  bill  establishes  a  career 
criminal  provision  which  mandates  that 
after  a  career  criminal  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  violent  felony  for  a  third 
time,  he  must  be  given  a  mandatory  life 
sentence  without  parole.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  decrease 
our  effmts  to  rehabilitate  second  of- 
fenders. 

However.  I  believe  mandatory  life 
sentences,  without  parole.  Is  necessary 
to  insiire  that  the  proven  career  crim- 
inal, who  chooses  a  life  of  violent 
crime,  is  taken  off  the  streeto. 

Second,  the  bill  contains  provisions 
to  reduce  the  waiting  per'od  from  arrest 
to  trial  and  to  sharply  reduce  the  ap- 
peal period.  X  win  endeavor  In  another 
measure  to  bring  rapid  finality  to  post- 
conviction eflorto  to  overturn  a  convic- 
tion after  an  appeal  has  been  dismissed 
or  the  sentence  has  been  affirmed. 

Third,  this  bill  would  establish  an  ad- 
ditional 5-year  sentence  for  the  use  ot 
a  handgim  in  commission  of  a  felony. 
The  sentence  would  increase  by  S  years 
each  time  the  criminal  is  convicted  of  a 
felony  in  which  such  a  weapon  was  used. 

This  legislation  will  call  for  a  com- 
puterized information  system  concern- 
ing arresto  of  Individuals  armed  with 
handguns. 

Such  a  system  will  make  available  to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  informa- 
tion about  suspected  criminals  who  use 
handguns. 

Such  informat'on  should  bring  about 
a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  arresto 
and  convictions  for  the  offense  of  carry- 
ing a  concealed  weapon. 

Fourth,  this  blU  would  tia^iten  our 
drug  abuse  laws  with  a  pharmacy  theft 
provision,  which  would  make  the  robboy 
of  controlled  substances  from  drug- 
stores a  Federal  crime. 

Specifically,  this  prorision  would 
establish  Federal  jiulsdlctlon  when  the 
value  of  drugs  stolen  from  a  pharmacy 
exceeds  $100.  For  many  years  now.  our 
Federal  agents  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  have  waged  an 
increasingly  effective  tniwipaign  to  halt 
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the  flow  of  Illegal  drugs  in  our  Nation's 
cities  and  suburbs. 

However,  because  our  Federal  agento 
have  made  such  progress  in  disrupting 
the  illegal  trade  on  our  streets,  the  drug- 
pushers  have  now  been  attacking,  in  in- 
creasing numbers.  '4ocal  retail  drug- 
stores to  fill  their  supplies. 

I  believe  this  law  would  more  clearly 
warn  the  drugpushers  that  we  fully 
Intend  to  pursue  and  prosecute  them 
for  their  criminal  activities. 

Fighting  drug-related  crime  is  a  pri- 
ority In  the  funds  provided  to  the  States 
under  the  National  War  on  Violent 
Crime  Act. 

nfth.  this  bin  would  amend  our  baU 
laws  to  give  a  judge  greater  discreticm 
to  retain  a  defendant  before  triaL  Thus, 
if  the  judge  determines  that  the  defend- 
ant would  pose  a  danger  to  other  persons 
or  the  community.  If  Released,  he  could 
then  hold  the  defendant  without  bail.  Of 
course,  this  provision  is  the  suggestion 
of  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

Sixth,  this  bin  contains  an  antiarson 
proviston.  which  wiU  requ  re  the  FBI  to 
permanently  classify  arson  as  a  part  I 
offense  for  the  purposes  of  the  imiform 
crime  reporting  Index,  and  thus  more 
clearly  reflect  criminal  activity.  I  have 
for  years  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  need  fw  public  awareness  of  the 
number  and  devastating  effects  of  crimes 
related  to  arson.  I  believe  that  we  must 
have  the  capabil  ty  to  ccrilect  precise  and 
extensive  data  concerning  fires  in  order 
to  have  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  the 
arson  problem  and  to  plan  the  kind  of 
action  which  is  needed  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  these  crimes.  I  believe  this  law 
win  l>e  a  major  step  toward  the  accom- 
pl'ishment  of  this  goal. 

lliere  are  many  other  provisions  in 
this  legislation,  but  I  wanted  to  relate 
some  of  its  more  important  specifics. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  offer  to- 
day is  merely  an  initial  step  in  America's 
battle  to  curb  crime,  "niere  wUl  neces- 
sarily be  other  proposals,  ideas,  and  leg- 
islatlmi  offered  in  the  ensuing  months. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  vigorous  at- 
tention to  the  crime  problem  in  this 
country,  and  I  invite  them  to  join  me  in 
sponsorhig  this  legislation.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  bills,  and  those  that  follow, 
win  put  crime  in  the  forefront  of  our  na- 
t'onal  congressional  priorities  and  that, 
through  our  national  effort,  we  wiU  send 
a  clear  message  to  the  criminal  element 
that  its  reign  of  terror  wiU  no  longer  be 
tolerated  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  on  Simday,  April  5, 1981. 
an  edl^rial  discussing  crime  as  a  na- 
tional crisis  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
News.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
thts  editorial  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoan. 
asfoUows: 

Csncx — A  Nationai.  Ousxb 

Ills  aanailnatlon  attempt  on  President 
py«g»»»  could  bave  one  welcome  positive 
eSeet:  It  could  provide  incentive  for  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  come  to  gripe  with  a  prob- 
lem wblch  has  clearly  reached  crls'a  propor- 
tions. Mr.  Beagan  would  probably  be  the  first 


to  suggest  that  such  a  ooBtrontatlon  is  liotb 
apprapriate  and  necessary  U  the  nation  Is  to 
l>Totd  social  anarchy. 

Admittedly,  crime  is  a  world  problem.  But 

is  also  a  national  problem,  a  state  problem. 
aScounty  problem,  a  dty  problem  and  a 
neighborhood  problem.  To  make  any  progress 
In  cotobattlng  crime,  every  American  must 
come  uSuodsntand  that  crime  Is  his  or  her 
problem  and  not  a  threat  that  concerns 
otbers  only.  At  the  current  rate,  one  out  of 
every  100  persons  will  be  directly  aflected 
by  crime  d  irti>g  the  neA  13  months.  Btatisti- 
oally,  the  streets  of  any  town  In  Alabaaia 
are  as  dang  ;rous  from  criminal  threat  as  any 
street  In  Hew  Tork.  Washington  or  Los 
Angeles. 

It  was  this  Imowledge  that  brought  police, 
correctional  ofllclals  and  professors  together 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  this  wetk.  to  discuss  crime  In  a 
cooferenoe  entitled  "Criminal  Justice  and 
the  Puture." 

On  at  least  two  points,  the  conferees 
reached  a  ooosensus:  The  fear  of  crime  is  im- 
rresslng  much  fsster  tlian  the  crlms  rate 
Itself  and  has  produced  dramatic  dianges  in 
people's  lifestyles.  WhUe  staUsUcaUy.  people 
are  no  safer  in  one  dty  than  in  another,  fear 
has  motivated  thousanx^s  to  move  to  the 
suburbs  to  escape  dangr  rous  criminals.  Far 
others,  fear  of  crlmlnalr  has  instilled  a  de- 
featist, fortress  mentall.?. 

"This  Is  dramatically  exemplifleft.-  says 
use's  Dr.  Thomas  Cook,  "by  the  terrified 
little  householder  who  barricades  himself 
behind  elaborate  security  derioes.  buys  a 
watchdog  and  never  goes  out  after  dark, 
even  to  meet  his  next  door  neighbors." 

The  second  conclusion  reached  unani- 
mously was  that  the  criminal  Justice  system 
can  do  little  to  control  crime.  "Crime  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  complex  social  prob- 
lems or  our  society.  .  .  .  ss  such,  the  field  of 
criminal  justice  merely  reacts  to  crime." 
wrote  Dr.  Donald  Walker  of  Kent  State 
Unlfeislly.  i 

The  conference  at  U8C  did  not  address 
solutions,  concentrating  instead  on  the  pnv- 
alence  of  crime  and  on  public  demands  for 
harsher  treatment  of  accuse!  lawbreakers 
and  known  criminals.  The  ubc  conference 
should  be  only  the  bet^nntng  of  a  national 
dialague  on  crime.  One  would  hone  that 
others  will  beoln  to  eramine  attemattves  to 
tt<e  kind  of  efforts  we  are  now  making  to  pre- 
vent crime  and  to  restrain  the  criminal. 

In  that  direction.  Charles  W.  Colaon.  hlm- 
Mlf  a  convicted  lawbrea>er  sentenced  to  a 
)sll  term  for  his  role  in  the  Watergate  scan- 
dals, and  Daniel  H.  Benson,  professor  of  law 
at  Texas  Tech.  have  some  suggestions.  Thdr 
proooeais  aooeared  in  an  essay  in  the  De- 
troit Col'e«>«  of  law  Review.  The  wav  to 
reduce  overall  crime,  the  men  wrtte.  Is  to 
snfastttiite  tesjHuMun  for  itBftlmmwmt  tn 
thousands  of  caaas. 

"The  Matory  ot  the  prison  system  shows 
that  there  is  no  way  adeouately  to  reform 
ttM  sTS'em  b~<*n'e  it  Ik  the  Bv»<em  that  is 
wraag."  say  Odam  aitd  nensnti  "What  is 
wrong  is  the  entire  svs^m  l*se'f  p*  a  svstem 
and  af  a  theory  of  punishment,  not  tbs 
tectanteal  details  <rf  how  it  is  oonated." 

Benson  and  Colacn  srould  not  do  away 
with  orisons,  but  they  would  substitute  rea^ 
tltuUon  progranis  in  the  vast  ma|ority  fr 


rassB  f^perlilly  in  cases  which  do  not  in- 
vol-e  vio'enoe  or  "se  of  lethal  we^'XHis.  By 
restitution,  the  writers  msan  that  "restttu- 
tion  would  bs  maile  by  payment  in  money  or 
services  directly  to  a  vloUm  of  crime  oy  the 
convicted  offenJ'er  under  the  sure-vision  of 
the  criminal  juattce  system  tn  ordor  to  re- 
store the  victim  to  tbs  poslUoB  bs  occupied 
betM*  the  oOhms." 
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n*iitttTit1fl"  dlS«n  from  oompenaatlon. 
•XXunpaiMatlan."  tba  wrttaim  wy.  "mmttM 
tba  vtjmmat  of  manar  by  or  tbroucb  Um 
Btetc  or  Its  agandaa.  to  tba  TlcUma  of 
ertma  In  wdar  to  oompanaata  ttta  TlctUna 
for  wbaMrar  loaa  tba  erlma  caused  .  .  .  Bas- 
tMuUoB  programa  <lo  not  and  naad  not  to 
aetwa  pmoUca  maan  tbat  dangerous  crtnu- 
nala  an  allowad  to  ramato  at  Urga  to  oon- 
Unoa  Tlettinlxtoc  tba  pubUe,"  tba  autbora 

Oltlnc  aavaral  awmplaa  of  rasUtuUoa  pro- 
gnaw  ovar  tba  oonntry.  parUeularly  to 
OaocgU.  tba  vrttan  ooneloda  tbat  "aaeb 
pragt«iiia  work  and  aoeompUab  wbat  tbay 
ai«  auppoaad  to  aooompUab.  Tbay  aava  tax- 
payacs'  monay.  Moat  of  all,  tbay  radaam  tba 
llvaa.  laiaaia  »»"«  «\«»iitHM  of  offeudata  who 
otbarwlaa  mlgbt  ba  rutoed  to  the  sick  en- 
TlroiiBMnt  fo  oar  natlon'a  prtaons.'* 

TlM  awtbon  aay  tbat  far  fewer  repeat 
offandara  aia  among  tboae  wbo  make  reatl- 
tutlOB  to  tbtfr  Tlettma  tbaa  among  tboaa 
wbo  go  to  pnaon.  ao  tba  public  la  battar 
protaetad  tban  If  tba  Uwtaraakars  ara  locked 
up  and  punlabad.  Sueb  progimma  can  be 
Unltad  aa  a  pra-trUl  altamatlTa  for  Oiat 
offandara  who  bare  coomiltted  nonTlolent 
erlmaa.  Or  tbay  can  ba  raatrlcted,  at  the 
oppoaita  md  of  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
to  offenders  who  are  released  from  prison 
on  parole  or  appllad  to  any  combination  to 


ma  antbora  do  not  propoaa  that  prlaons 
mmI  poniahment  be  abandoned,  but  claim 
tbat  iparlenca  so  fsr  Indicates  a  restitu- 
tion program  Is  worthy  of  more  experiment. 
As  an  altamatlTe  to  imprisonment.  It  offers 
Jsslrabla  banaflts  to  (1)  tba  victims.  (3) 
aoelaty  and  (S)  to  tba  oSandan  and  tbelr 


Raatltatlon  may  not  be  the  total  answer 
to  cap  ertma.  but  It  could  very  well  be  one 
answer  to  how  to  deal  wltli  non-Tlolent  of- 
fenders tbat  would  leave  room  In  prisons  for 
those  wbo  ara  unquaatlottably  a  threat  to  the 
public. 

To  undaraeora  tba  naad  to  search  for  effac- 
tlva  altamatlvaa  sucb  as  tba  restitution  pro- 
gram, tba  Band  Corp.,  which  has  done  a 
number  at  studies  on  crime  and  career  crlm- 
toals.  claims  tbat  a  "substantial  tocreaaa  to 
prison  population  would  ba  required  to  bring 
about  a  algnUeant  reduction  to  erlma** 
(UiTough  rastratot) — at  least  a  S-paroent 
Ineraaaa  to  Imprlaonmant  is  required  to  ob- 
tato  a  1-pereant  raduetlon  to  crime.  If  this 
erti^wlatlon  la  aeeurata.  a  reduction  to  the 
erlma  rata  would  be  expensive  Indeed  for 
Americans  both  to  tsrms  of  bulldtog  new 
prlsoos  and  to  paying  tba  costs  of  b»nislng 
and  feeding  a  vastly  toiiesaad  prison  pop- 
ulation. 

In  the  abort  tarm.  however,  one  cannot 
deny  tb«t  we  must  have  more  prisons  to  get 
caiaer  criminals  off  tbe  streets  and  to  keep 
tbam  off  tbe  streeta.  But  that  doae  not  maan 
wa  aboold  not  toveatlgata  altamatlves  to 
priaon  for  tboaa  wbo  commit  non-vl<riant 
Crimea,  for  tbe  young  and  for  first  offenders. 

In  the  maantlma,  wa  sbonld  oonttoue  to 
illsniM  and  debate  tba  eauaaa  of  crime.  Tbe 
use  oonfaranea  ebalrman.  Oana  Stapbsns  of 
tba  U8C  Collet  of  Criminal  Justice,  believes 
erlma  Is  toereaalng  bacanaa  tba  value  sys- 
tems to  American  life  ara  braaktog  down. 
**rba  cburebaa.  schools  and  tbe  family  haw 
msappairart  aa  value  tranamlttara.**  Stepbens 
says.  "With  no  sat  of  human  valuea  to  fol- 
low. It's  amatlng  to  ma  tbat  aa  many  people 
ara  as  good  aa  ^ay  ars." 

Crime  can  be  reduced.  But  It  will  be  re- 
duced only  If  all  of  us  prsss  for  a  renewal  of 
tba  aodal  ecntraet.  only  if  tostltutlans  such 
aa  eburebas.  sciioola.  television,  newspapers 


and  mugn"*"—  raeognlaa  that  tbey  bava  a 
reaponalblUty  to  tbe  pubUe  and  have  a  veatad 
toterast  to  a  human  valuaa  system  tbat  nur- 
tures tbe  Individual  and  dvlllntlon  as  a 
wbole. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  IfCr.  President,  I  aim  ask 
uoanlmous  consent  that  the  two  bills  that 
I  am  introducing  today  appear  In  the 
Rkcoro  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou,  as 
follows : 

8.  S63 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reretentative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrett  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "National  War  on  Violent 
Crime  Act". 

Past  A — ^Pnraiifcs  ajcd  Dkhkrioms 
tin  nm  OS  AMP  puBPoas 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares tbat — 

(1)  the  general  welfare  of  American  cltl- 
aens  Is  threatened  and  undermined  by  tba 
frequent  occurrence  of  violent  crime  to  this 
NaUon: 

(3)  although  the  primary  reeponslbUlty  for 
crime  and  Juvsolle  deltoquency  lies  with  the 
State  and  local  Jurisdictions,  tbe  continued 
high  Incidence  of  crime  demands  tbat  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment  work  in  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  a  Jotot 
attempt  to  reduce  crime;  and 

(3)  to  foater  such  Jotot  effort  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  must — 

(A)  furnish  monetary  and  technical  sup- 
port; 

(B)  decrease   related    bureaucratic   proc- 

(C)  simplify  grant  structures; 

(D)  afford  necessary  guidance;  and 

(■)  Improve  and  coordinate  Ita  own  efforts 
to  reduce  crime. 

(b)  Tbe  Cmigrees  declarea  tbat  It  to  tbe 
polk7  of  tbe  United  St«tea  to — 

(1)  encourage  and  seslst/tbe  development 
at  iixiproved  State  and  local  criminal  Justice 
systema  by  pnyvfattog  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  monetary  and  technical  support 
through  a  flexible  program; 

(3)  create  a  grant  assistance  program 
aimed  at  both  State  and  local  crimtoal  Jus- 
tice systems  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  small. 
apeotfled  group  of  significant  criminal  Jua- 
tloe  problems; 

(3)  create  a  limited  categorical  progrsm 
to  support  Federal  programs  of  direct  aid  to 
State  and  local  criminal  Justice  systems;  and 

(4)  aaatst  law  enforcement  agencies  when 
they  are  forced  to  meet  tenq>orary  criminal 
Justice  etnergendea  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol alone. 

DSFiHlllOlfS 

Sk.  103.  As  used  to  thto  Act— 

(1)  Tbe  term  "Administration"  means  tbe 
Violent  Crime  Administration. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "Admmistrator"  means  the 
Admlntotrator  of  the  Violent  (Mme  Adminis- 
tration. 

(3)  The  term  "crimtoal  Justice"  maans 
actlvltlea  pertaining  to  crime  jMVventlon. 
control,  or  reduotlon,  or  the  enforcement  of 
the  crimtoal  law.  todudlng  (A)  poUca  edu- 
cation and  efforta  to  prevent,  control  or  re- 
duce crime,  (B)  programa  relating  to  Juve- 
nile Justice.  (C)  programa  and  actlvltlea 
Initiated  to  combat  violent  erln?e.  and  (D) 
programs  relating  to  tbe  compilation  and 
evaluation  of  crimtoal  statistics. 

(4)  Tbe  tarm  "State"  means  each  oS  tba 
several  Statea.  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  tbe 
Conmonwaaltli    o(    Puarto    Bloo,    Ouam, 


American  Samoa,  the  Vlrgto  Islands,  tbe 
Trust  Territorlea  of  tbe  Fadfle  lalanda  and 
the  Nortbem  Mariana  lalanda. 

(S)  Tbe  term  "unit  oX  general  local  gov- 
ernment" means  any  dty,  county,  township, 
town  borough,  pariah.  vlUags.  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  pnlltloal  subdivision  oC  a  State, 
an  Indian  tribe  which  perfonna  law  enforce- 
ment functlona  aa  determtoed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  or.  f<»'  the  purpoaa  of 
sssUtance  eligibility,  any  agency  of  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia  govenunent  or  the  United 
Stsites  Oovemment  performing  laiw  enforce- 
ment funoUona  to  and  fOr  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Past  B — ADMnnaimATiON 


Sac.  301.  There  to  hereby  established 
wlthto  the  Dei>artment  of  Justice,  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  a  Violent  Crime  Admtolstration  (bere- 
toafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admtolstration"). 
Tbe  Admlntotratlon  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
appototed  by  the  Preddent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  a.3d  such 
other  Deputy  Admtototrators  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  final  sutbortty  over 
all  grants,  agreements  and  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Admlntotratlon.  Tbe  Administrator 
shall  be  respondble  for  carrying  out  tbe 
purposee  of  thto  Act. 

Past  C — OsAim 

AUTHOalTl    or  ADKIlfXBnUTOa 

Skc.  301.  The  Administrator  to  authorlnd 
to  make  grants  to  Statea  planntog  and  co- 
ordinating agenclea  to  accordance  with  tbe 
provisions  of  thto  Act,  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  State  violent  crime  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  agencies  (heretoafter 
referred  to  as  "State  planning  agenclea") 
for  tbe  preparation,  devdopment.  and  revi- 
sion of  the  State  plan  required  by  thto  Act. 
Any  State  may  make  application  to  the  Ad- 
mlntotratlon for  such  grants  wlthto  three 
months  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

•TATK   PLAMKOfa   AOXMCIXS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  A  grant  made  under  thto  part 
to  a  SUte  shall  be  utUlsed  by  tbe  State  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  State  planntog 
agency.  Such  agency  shall  be  created  or  des- 
ignated by  tbe  chief  executive  of  the  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  hto  Jurisdiction.  The 
State  shall  use  tbe  planning  agency  eatab- 
llshed  for  the  Lew  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admtototratlon  pursuant  to  tbe  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
The  State  planning  agency  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  law  enforcement  agendea  of  the 
State  and  of  the  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment wlthto  tbe  State. 

(b)  Tbe  State  planning  agency  shall — 

ll)  devdop  a  comprebendve  statewide 
plan  for  tbe  Improvement  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  tbe  crimtoal  Justice  system 
throughout  tbe  State; 

(3)  define,  develop  and  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  tbe  State  and  tbe 
uiUta  of  general  local  government  to  tbe 
State  or  combinations  of  States  or  imlts  for 
Improvement  to  law  enforcen>ent  and  In  the 
criminal  jusUce  system;  and 

(3)  establish  prt(»1tles  for  ths  Improve- 
ment to  law  enforcement  and  to  tbe  crim- 
inal Justice  system  throughout  tbe  State. 
AixonoDrr 

See.  303.  (a)  From  tbe  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  thto  Act.  the  Administrator  shall 
allot  75  per  centum  of  sucb  sum — 

(1)  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bean 
tbe  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum  of  such  76 
per  centvun  as  the  number  of  indlvlduato  to 


audi  State  bears  to  tbe  number  of  IndlTlduato 
to  all  States,  and 

(3)  to  each  State  an  amount  wblob  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum  of  such  75 
per  centum  aa  tbe  need  index  determined  to 
acoordanoa  with  crttarU  established  by  tbe 
Attorney  OeneraL 

(b)  TlM  remainder  of  tbe  sunw  ^>proprt- 
ated  pursuant  to  thto  Act  sbaU  be  used  by 
the  Administration  to  carry  out  tba  provi- 
sions of  part  O,  rdatlng  to  discretionary 
granto. 

(c)  Tlie  portion  of  any  Btateli  allotment 
under  subaaetlon  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  Administrator  dataimlnas  will  not 
ba  required  for  carrying  out  tbe  puipoaea  of 
thto  Act,  sbaU  be  available  for  leallotmant 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  duitog  such 
period  as  the  Administrator  may  Hz.  Boeb 
sums  SbaU  be  available  to  otbar  SUtea  to 
proportion  to  tba  original  allotmenta  to  sadi 
States  undar  subsection  (a)  for  sucb  year, 
but  with  sucb  proportlonata  aaaoont  for  any 
of  such  other  SUtaa  being  radooed  to  tbo 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  tba  Admto- 
Istrator  estimates  such  State  needs  and  wlU 
be  able  to  use  ton  such  period  for  carrying 
out  such  portion  of  Its  State  lypUcatlon  ap- 
proved uuder  thto  Act.  Tba  total  of  sodi  re- 
duetlona  sbaU  be  alnillaily  reaUottad  among 
the  Statea  whoae  proportionate  amounts  are 
not  ao  reduced.  Any  amount  reallottad  to  a 
SUte  tmder  thto  subsection  during  a  year 
abaU  be  deemed  part  of  Ita  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(d)  (1)  TtM  population  of  a  State  and  of 
all  Statea  ehall  be  determlnad  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministration on  tbe  baaU  of  tba  moat  satis- 
factory data  avallabU  to  tba  Administrator. 

(3)  The  need  todaz  (volume  and  activity 
of  a  crimtoal  Justlca  system  of  a  State  and 
the  total  expendlturea  of  a  State  and  for  all 
Statea)  shaU  be  determined  by  tbe  Admto- 
totrator  after  establlsbtog  criteria  tot  meas- 
urtog  sucb  voliuna,  aetlvt^.  and  aqtendltores 
determining  sucb  naad. 


Past  D — Bran  Plak 
or  ruJK 


Sac.  S04.  (a)  It  to  tbe  puipoaa  of  this  part 
to  aadst  States  and  unlta  of  local  govam- 
ment  to  cairytog  out  spadflo  prognma  wlUdi 
are  of  ptovan  effectiveneas  Tba  Administra- 
tion to  autboriaed  to  make  granta  under  tbls 
part  to  States  and  unlta  of  local  government 
for  the  puipoae  of — 

(1)  training  and  providing  education  to 
law  enforcement  personnel; 

(3)  combating  violent  crime; 
(8)  Inqnovlng  JuwnUe  Jnstlea; 

(4)  improving  and  devdoping  statlstleal 
and  evaluative  aystsuis. 

(5)  Improving  State  criminal  Justice  co- 
ordination, planning  and  analyais: 

(8)  detecting  and  dlsnqitlng  drug  related 
commerce  and  actlvltlea; 

(7)  providing  tbe  pubUo  with  information 
on  crimtoal  actlvltlea  and  individuals  l>y  dis- 
semination on  public  and  cammsrdal  media; 
and 

(8)  coordinating  and  fadlltetlng  the 
reporting  of  arrests  Involvtog  firearms  with 
other  localities  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
at  the  State  and  Federal  leveto. 

(b)  Tbe  non-Federal  portion  shall  be  10 
per  centum  of  the  coet  of  programs  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  thto  sectltm. 
N  (c)(1)  The  SUte  planning  agenclea  are. 
authorised  to  Issue  granta  to  areas  other  than 
tboae  deacribed  to  subsection  (a)  of  thto  sec- 
tion If  sucli  program  or  plan  to  of  proven 
effectlvenem,  or  to  easentlal  for  the  reduction 
of  crime. 

(3)  Tbe  non-Fsdenl  portton  aliall  be  60 
per  centum  of  tbe  cost  of  tbe  programs  of 
thto  snbssotlon. 


Sac  401.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  recdve 
ita  allotment  of  Fedaral  funds  imdar  thto 
Act  shall  submit  a  SUte  {rian  eacb  year, 
which  to  consistent  with  sucb  basic  criteria 
M  tbe  Administrator  may  prescribe  under 
thto  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Administrator  shaU  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof  only 
if— 

(1)  tbe  SUte  plan,  or  modification,  com- 
plies with  tbe  requlremente  set  forth  to  sub- 
aaetlon (a)   of  thto  aecUon;  and 

(3)  tbe  Admlntotrator  determlnee  that  the 
program  set  forth  to  tba  State  plan  eontrib- 
utea  to  encouraging  advanced  practlcea  to  the 
administration  of  crimtoal  Justice  wlthto  tbe 

SUte. 

BASIC  camaiA 

Saa  403.  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act,  tbe  Administrator  shall  by 
regulatlcm,  after  consuiutlon  with  the  heads 
of  other  ^proprlate  Federal  agencies,  pre- 
scribe bade  criteria  to  be  applied  by  the 
SUte  agency  under  section  401  of  thto  Act. 

WtrBBOLUKC 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Whenever  the  Administrator, 
after  reasonable  notice  to  any  SUte.  and 
opportimlty  for  a  bearing,  finds — 

(1)  tbat  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
to  plana  of  that  SUte  h>P'^*^  under  sec- 
tion 401  of  thto  Act; 

(3)  tbat  tttere  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
to  the  appUcatlon  of  a  locality  approved 
pursuant  to  the  SUte  plan;  or 

(3)  that  to  tbe  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  aastoted  tinder  thto  Act  there  to  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
applicable  provision  of  thto  Act; 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  sucb  SUte  of 
bis  fitMUngm  and  specify  tbat  no  further  pay- 
menta  may  be  made  to  such  State  under  thto 
Act  until  the  Administrator  to  satisfied  tbat 
there  to  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply. 

(b)  If  tbe  i4>pllcant  or  ree^ient  to  dis- 
satlslled  srtth  tbe  «»»»«Miigii  and  determlna- 
tlons  of  tbe  Administrator  a  request  may  be 
made  for  a  rdiearlng.  under  such  regulations 
and  procedures  as  tbe  Admlntotrator  may 
eatabllsb.  Such  recipient  sbaU  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  preesnt  such  additional 
information  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 


APPatliAR   OOUBT 

Sac.  404.  (a)  If  any  applicant  or  recipient 
to  iltoaalliinnil  with  a  final  action,  such  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  may,  wlthto  sixty  days 
after  nf>itlc*  of  sticb  action,  file  witti  tbe 
United  States  court  of  appeios  for  tbe  cir- 
cuit to  which  sudi  ^>pUcant  or  recipient  to 
located,  or  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appaato  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  petl- 
tlon  for  review  of  the  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  transmitted  by  tbe  pett- 
tloner  to  tbe  Admtototratlan.  Tbe  Admto- 
Isratlon  ahall  thereupon  file  to  tbe  eonrt 
tba  record  of  tbe  proceeding  on  wbidi  tbe 
action  was  baaed,  aa  provided  to  section  3113 
of  title  38,  United  Statea  Code.  Mb  objec- 
tion tb  tbe  action  shaU  be  considered  by 
the  court  unless  such  Objection  has  been 
urged  before  the  Administration. 

(b)  Tlie  court  ahaU  have  Jurlsdlctlan  to 
affirm  or  modify  a  final  aetlcn  or  to  set  it 
aside  to  whole' or  to  part.  Tbe  findings  of 
fact  by  tbe  AdministratUm,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  tbe  record  con- 
sidered as  a  irtiole,  ahaU  be  condudve,  but 
tbe  court,  for  good  cause  abown,  may  re- 
mand tbe  caae  to  tbe  Administration  to  take 
additional  evidence  to  be  made  part  of  the 
record.  Tbe  Administration  may  thereupon 
maka  now  or  modlfled  ftodln^  of  fact  by 
reason  of  tba  new  evidence 


filed  wttb  tba  court  and  sbaU  file  sa^  asodl- 
fled  or  new  flnrtlnga  along  wttb  any  reewn- 
mendations  fo^  tbe  modification  or  setting 
adde  of  such  Administration's  original  ac- 
tion. All  new  or  modlfled  flnrtlngs  SbaB  be 
condudve  with  reqieet  to  quaatlona  of  tact 
if  suppmted  by  substantial  evidence  wban 
tbe  record  as  a  whole  to  considered. 

(c)  Upon  tbe  filing  of  sodi  petition,  tba 
court  shall  have  Juriadlctlon  to  affirm  the 
actton  of  tbe  Administration  or  to  set  It 
aside,  to  wbole  or  to  part.  TbK  Judgmaat  of 
tbe  court  shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  tba 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Statea  tym 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certWIrathm  aa  provfalad 
to  aectlon  1254  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

Pabt  f— CoMrsMassKnr 

ooMrawaAnoir  or  AiutunsiSAToa 
Swa.  601.  Section  6315  of  tltla  5.  Utattad 
States  Code,  to  annwided  by  adding  at  tba 
end  thereof  the  following: 

-Admlnlstrat<te',    Vtolent    Crime    Admto- 
lstration.**. 
ooMFBiaASKnr  or  dbpott  AsuunaiSAToa 
Sac.  603.  Scctlan  5318  of  tttle  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  amfWided  by  adding  at  tba 
end  tbereof  the  fOUowtng:  'HSeputy  Adnto- 
Istrator.  Violent  Orlme   Adminlstratloa.-. 
Past  F— Matidwai.  Ammoar  Boaas 
■BTABtiBBiiaarr  or  aoAaa 
Sac.   001.   There   to  berrtiy  establidied  a 
National    Advisory    Board    (berrinafter    re- 
ferred to  as  the  '^oard")  which  sbaU  serve 
to  advise  tbe  Administrator. 

Sac.  003.  Tbe  Board  shall  be  oomooaed  of 
two  representatlvea  from  each  SUte.  One 
member  shall  be  i^ipototed  by  tbe  Governor 
of  such  SUte  and  one  shall  be  ^ypototed  by 
tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  of  audi  State. 


ov  omcs 

Sac.  003.  Two  members  shall  be  initially 
appototed  to  tbe  Board  by  each  SUte.  One 
member  shaU  be  appototed  to  a  term  of  one 
year  and  one  shall  be  appototed  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  All  appototmenU  after  sndi 
Initial  appototment  shall  be  for  a  tom  at 
two  years. 

iHjxisa  AWD  Fnwcnoaa 

Sac.  004.  The  Board  shall  be  responsible 
for  advising  tbe  Attorney  General  and  tba 
Administrator  of  the  needs  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  and  for  coordinating  tbe  fnne- 
ttons  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of 
thto  Act. 

Past  G — DncaanowAST  OaAwrs 


Sac.  701.  It  Is  tbe  ptupoee  of  thto  part  to 
encourage  SUtea.  unite  of  local  government, 
or  private  mmproat  organlvatmna  to — 

(1)  analyze,  coordinate  and  assist  to  tbe 
devdopment  snd  plsnnlng  of  programs  to 
Improve  the  criminal  Justice  system: 

(3)  provlda  t^^>"«^'^»^  sssistance  to  State 
and  local  govemmfsnta  to  Improve  tbe  crimi- 
nal Justice  system: 

(3)  meet  criminal  Justice  emergency  dta- 
ationa  beyond  tbe  capadty  ot  State  and  local 
govammenta  to  respond  adequate:  and 

(4)  promote  cloee  coordination  between 
FMeral  law  enforcement  and  State  and  local 
Uw  enforcement  to  training,  information 
gs;tberlng  and  illaieiiiliialinn  luaearrb,  and 
technical  aaaistanca  for  tba  impiovcment  o« 
tbe  total  criminal  Justice  system  of  the 
United 


WAISOICAI.    POUCS 

Sac  703.  Tliere  to  hereby  estaldldiad  a 
National  Pdlce  Academy,  which  shall  provlda 
for  and  entourage  career  oOeers.  Tba  Acad- 
emy shall  have  authority  to  trato  national, 
regional  and  local  poUee  offioeiB  to  both 
general  and  apedal  poUoe  dntlea 
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Awtaam 
Sac  70S.  Tlk*  AdmlBlBtnUton  may  UM 
•coonUnf  to  ttxt  criteria  and  on  the  terma 
acMt  oontfltUtts  it  datarmiiiee  consUtant  wltb 
tbla  part,  provlda  flmnrlal  anliitanro  of  up 
to  7A  ftt  eantmn.  of  the  coat  of  Um  program, 
to  thoaa  procrsms  or  projects  wblch  moat 
otoarly  a*Uafy  the  priorities  catabUabed  un- 
der thla  Act. 
P4BT  H    ^iiiiiiwiniwiii  or  ArvaoniATXMra 


SBC.  801.  Thar*  are  autborteed  to  be  *p- 
proprlatwl  aucb  aumaaa  may  be  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  tbe  pui-poees  of  tbls  Act. 

Be  tt  tmmeted  bg  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
BtpmemUMim  o/  t^e  Vntted  States  o/ 
Aatertoa  Im  Ctmgre**  tutembled.  Tbat  section 
S146(a)  of  title  18,  United  Stataa  Code,  la 
— *i'"*'^  to  read  aa  follows: 
""I  8148.  ■■las  Ml  In  Doocaiittal  oaaea  prior  to 
trial 

"(»)■  Any  person  cbarged  wttb  an  offense, 
otber  tban  an  offense  punlabable  by  deatb. 
at  Ilia  appearance  before  a  judicial 
.  be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on 
I  reoognlMnre  or  upon  tbe  execu- 
tlea  of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In  an 
aaMmnt  speciftert  by  tbe  judicial  oflloer,  un- 
leaa  tbe  olBeer  determlnee.  In  tbe  exercise  of 
bla  dlseretlon,  tbat  sucb  a  release  wUl  not 
reasonably  assure  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  per- 
son aa  required  or  tbat  saeb  release  will  en- 
danger tbe  safety  of  any  person  or  tbe  oom- 
monMy.  Wtaen  suofa  a  determination  Is  made, 
tbe  Judicial  ofBcer  shall,  eltber  In  lleu  of  or 
in  addition  to  tbe  above  methods  of  release. 
Impoae  tba  flrst  of  tbe  following  condltibns 
of  relaaae  wlilcb  will  reasonably  assure  tbe 
sppeamnce  o<  tbe  pcnon  for  trial  or,  if  no 
single  condition  glvea  tbat  assurance,  any 
fiomhinatloti  of  the  following  conditions:  ^ 

"(1)  place  tbe  person  in  tbe  custody  of 
a  dealgnated  pcnon  or  organization  agreeing 
to  superrlae  hUn; 

"(8)  plaee  restrictions  on  tbe  travel,  aaao- 
etathm.  or  place  of  abode  of  tbe  person  dur- 
ing the  period  of  releaae: 

~(8)  require  tbe  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  In  a  specified  amount  and  tbe 
depoalt  In  tbe  registry  of  tbe  court.  In  cash 
or  otber  setuilty  aa  directed,  of  a  sum  not 
to  CMaad  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  tbe 
bond,  audi  daitoalt  to  be  returned  upon  tbe 
parfonnnnee  ot  tbe  ocstdtttons  of  release: 

"(4)  require  tbe  executlan  of  a  ball  bond 
wttb  suttdent  sotvent  sureties,  cr  tbe  de- 
poalt of  caab  In  lleu  thereof:  or 

"(5)  liiUKwe  any  otber  condition  deemed 
naaonably  necessary  to  assure  appearance 
aa  required,  inrludtng  a  condition  requiring 
the   person   return    to   custody    after 


anc.  X  (a)  Cbapter  108  of  Utle  IS.  United 
Stataa  Ooda,  la  amended  by  "«'M"g  imnedl- 
•tely  after  section  3117  the  following  new 
secUoo: 


"19118.  Bobbery  of  a  pbaimacy 

"(a)  Any  person  who  takes  property  of 
another  from  a  licensed  pharmacy  regularly 
engaged  in  ttie  retaU  dispensing  in  inter- 
atata  ronnw^ca  of  pnacrlptlota  drugs  or  de- 
Tloea.  by  foeee  aad  elolenee,  or  by  intUnlda- 
tlon.  and  each  robbery  is  part  ot  a  pattern 
of  sacb  robberlaa  In  tba  locaaty.  sbaU  be 
fined  not  more  tban  86,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  mot*  tban  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Mr  puipueiu  of  this  section,  tbe  term 
fiuyaiti'  means  a  oontroUed  subetanoe  eon- 
slating  of  a  narcotic  ampbetanlne,  or  bar- 
Mturata  tliat  la  listed  in  Schedule  I.  n.  m. 
or  IV  aatatiUabed  by  section  303  of  the  Con- 
uoOed  Sobetanoes  Act  (31  U.S.C.  813).  tbe 
value  or  which  Is  In  excess  of  8100.". 

(b)  Um  table  at  sections  for  cbapter  103 
of  title  IS.  united  Statee  oode.  Is  ^™^»v»H 
by  adding  at  tbm  etkd  thereof  tbe  following: 
■^llS.  Bobbery  of  a  pbamMU^.". 


Sk.  3.  Sobaeotlon  (c)  at  aectlon  934  at 
Utle  18.  United  Statea  Coda.  Is  amen<»Ml  to 
read  aa  foUowa: 

"(c)  Whoarer— 

"(1)  usee  any  firearm  to  commit  a  felony 
with  respect  to  which  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  have  original  and  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  under  section  3231  of 
this  Utle:  or 

"(3)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  felony  If  an  element 
ot  such  felony  Is  the  use  of  violence  or 
threat  of  imminent  vlcMenoe; 


In  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of 
five  yeara.  In  the  caae  of  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  of  a  person  undar  this 
subsection,  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to 
Imprisonment  for  a  term  of  five  years  plus 
an  additional  five  years  for  each  subsequent 
conviction  after  the  first.". 

Bk.  4.  Section  3S7B  of  UUe  18,  United 
StMtea  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  otber  provision 
of  this  section  If  a  defendant  has  previously 
been  convicted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
Statea.  tbe  District  of  Ccriumbla.  the  Oom- 
monwsalth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or 
poeseeslon  of  the  United  States  or  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  of  two  violent 
felonlee  which  are  Independent,  he  shaU  be 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  without  pa- 
role for  a  subsequent  violent  felony  convic- 
tion.". 

See.  6.  (a)  Section  704  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1008 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  The  Director  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
classify  the  offense  of  anon  as  a  part '  I 
crime  In  Its  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  Tn  ad- 
dition, tbe  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inveatlgatlon  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
develop  and  prepare  a  special  statistical  re- 
port In  cooperation  with  the  National  Fire 
Data  Center  for  the  crime  of  arson,  and  shall 
make  public  the  results  of  tbat  report.  The 
Director  of  tbe  ^Mleral  Bureau  of  Inveetl- 
gatlon  shall  give  priority  aa  part  of  tbe  spe- 
cial report  to  tbe  Inveetlgatlon  of  anon  In 
housing  supported  by  programs  of  or  owned 
by  tbe  Department  of  Housing  and  UrtMm 
Development.". 

(b)  Snbaactlon  (b)  of  section  704  of  the 
Omnibus  CHnke  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Aot  of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "tbls 
section"  and  Inserting  In  lleu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PKESCDINO  OPPICER  fMr. 
Lttgaii)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
win  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  mcHnlne  bus<ness  for  rot  to 
exceed  1  hour,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


ELIE  WIESEL:  NO  ANSWERS, 
ONLY  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Tuesday's  New  York  Times.  Michiko  Ka- 
kutaoi  writes  of  the  continuing  testa- 
ment of  Elle  Wlesel — scholar,  essayist. 
playwright,  and  survivor.  Wiesel.  a  sur- 
vivor of  two  Nazi  concentratim  camps, 
writes  ai  an  event  he  knows  Is  beyond 
explanation  and  language,  an  event  so 
horrifying — with  consequences  so  enor- 
mous— that  description  is  impossible. 
Referring  to  the  holocaust,  he  states 
that— 


It  u  always  pieaent.  I  know  whatever  I 
do,  whatever  I  write,  la  always  against  tbe 
background  of  that  event. 

As  Kakutanl  notes.  Wlesel  grew  up  In 
a  Hassldlc  community,  in  a  life  devoted 
to  study  and  prayer,  a  life  devoted  to 
God.  Then  cme  day.  the  15-year-old  boy 
and  his  family  were  placed  on  a  cattle 
train  and  taken  to  a  place  called  Ausch- 
witz. Most  disturbing  to  Wlesel  today  is 
the  fact  that  people  were  silent: 

We  were  so  IsoUted:  the  rest  of  the  world 
knew,  but  we  didn't  even  know  what  the 
word  "Auschwlta"  meant. 

His  father  was  killed  before  his  eyes. 
As  a  child.  Wlesel  also  lost  faith  in  a 
boieTOient  Ood.  Tbe  experience  changed 
the  shape  of  his  world,  and  altered  tbe 
direction  of  his  life.  Wiesel  says  that — 

without  the  war,  I  would  never  have 
questioned  any  of  my  bellefa.  I  wouldn't 
have  been  involved  In  action.  Tbe  event 
made  me  realize  tbe  urgency  of  personal 
commitment. 

TTie  lint  tesUmoojr,  the  highly  autobi- 
ographical "Night"  had  difficulty  finding 
an  American  publisher.  "No  one  wanted 
to  hear  about  it."  Wiesel  recalls:  "Peo- 
ple felt  ashamed  and  embarrassed."  Yet 
currently  the  holocaust  is  a  widely  doc- 
umented phenomenon,  and  Wiesel  warns 
against  trivializing  the  event,  or  playing 
with  it  Uke  a  "fad."  "I  would  still  like  to 
tremble  when  I  pronounce  the  word 
'Auschwitz.' "  he  states. 

A  major  ctmcem  of  Wiesel's  is  also  the 
plight  of  Russian  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  is  particularly  disturbed  by 
communism's  desire  to  suppress  individ- 
uality, and  by  the  methods  used  against 
those  who  refuse  to.surrender  it. 

Mr.  President,  genocide  is  the  most 
potent  method  of  oppression,  but  it 
knows  no  single  cotmtry  or  ideology.  It 
has  occurred  with  a  sickening  frequency 
throughout  our  history,  and  for  every  1 
perscm  killed,  there  have  been  10  who  did 
nothing — who  kept  silent.  Today,  we  can- 
not afford  such  inaction.  Elie  Wiesel.  a 
survivor  of  tbe  greatest  terror  of  the  20th 
century,  eloquently  speaks  out  against  it 
and  future  holocausts.  We  in  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

The  Genocide  Convention  affirms  the 
most  basic  right  of  all  human  beings — 
the  right  to  live.  It  declares  those  who 
deprive  that  right,  on  a  massive  scale, 
international  criminals.  The  convention 
simply  states  that  wholesale  killing  on 
the  basis  of  race,  nationality,  ethnicity, 
or  religion  is  wrong.  And  yet  it  has  been 
pending  before  this  Senate  ever  since 
Harry  Truman  won  its  UN  approval  in 
1949. 

That  has  been  30  years  too  long.  Ap- 
proved by  both  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, endorsed  by  every  President 
since  Truman,  ratified  by  every  malor 
nation  in  the  wwld  except  the  United 
States,  the  Genocide  Ttcaty  demands  to 
be  ratified  now. 

Elle  Wlesel  states: 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  oonvmced  it  must 
be  possible  to  shake  people  up.  Now  I  dont 
think  It's  possible.  I  vrrlte  because  I  must, 
and  If  I  stUl  scream.  It  Is  to  prevent  the 
others  from  changing  me. 


Though  we  command  far  less  courage 
and  spirit,  the  time  has  come  f<M-  us  to 
speak  out.  l^e  passage  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  aaust  be  carried  by  our  voices. 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION:  THE  BEST  WAY  TO 
HONOR  RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday Senator  Pk.l  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  65)  proclaiming  Raoul 
Wallenberg  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet  union 
the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  the  remarkable 
Swedish  person  who  went  behind  the 
Nazi  lines  in  World  War  n  and  saved 
hundreds  of  Jewish  lives  by  providing 
passports  for  them.  He  later  disappeared 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviets  have 
had  him  In  prison,  apparently,  ever  since 
then.  There  have  been  reports  that  he  is 
alive,  but  those  reports  have  not  been 
completely  confirmed.  At  any  rate,  by 
making  him  an  honorary  citizen  of  this 
country,  we  feel  there  is  a  chance  to 
work  toward  his  final  freedom  from  im- 
prisonment in  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  Senator  Pell  f  oir  introduc- 
ing this  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  65. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Henry  F.  Greene,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  Supolor  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objectitm.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination will  be  stated. 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tbe 
nomination  of  Henry  F.  Greene,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  tbe  Superior  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia.        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  tbe  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEH.  Wltholit 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


UBOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.         

THE  CAMBODIAN  BLOOD  BATH  AND 
THE  GREAT  SILENCE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  long 
before  public  attention  was  riveted  on 
genocide  in  Cambodia,  Dr.  Ernest  Le- 
fever.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Des- 
ignate for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- , 
tarian  Affairs,  wrote  an  article  in  the 
TV  Guide  analyzing  how  the  press  re- 
ported one  of  the  greatest  atrocities  of 
our  time. 

During  the  flrst  20  monUis  of  the  Pol 
Pot  regime  when  perhaps  one  out  of 
seven  Cambodians  was  being  killed  by 
deliberate  policy,  he  found  that  the  eve- 
ning news  programs  of  the  three  televi- 
sion networks  gave  the  story  only  20  sec- 
onds per  month. 

Dr.  Lefever  asks  a  very  interesting 
question  in  this  article.  Why  did  the 
media  report  "fully  and  sometimes  join 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  1975  for  executing  five 
.terrorists  convicted  of  murd^ng  a  po- 
liceman." but  practically  ignore  the  mur- 
do:  of  a  million  innocent  people?  H( 
suggests  a  partial  answer — "the  frequent 
partnership  of  moral  outrage  and  revo- 
luticmary  zeal."  Apparently  when  these 
atrocities  are  committed  in  the  name  of 
revoluticm.  they  attract  less  attention. 
It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  tbe 
Reagan  administration's  pursuit  of  a 
credible  human  rights  policy  imder  t^e 
leadership  of  Dr.  Lefever  will  prevent 
the  reoccurrence  of  a  similar  situation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle. "The  Cambodian  Blood  Bath  and 
tbe  Great  Silence."  dated  April  30,  1977. 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoto.   - 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the'Rccoao. 
as  follows: 

Tbz  Cakbodiait  Blood  Bath  Am  tkx  Oseat 
Sn.n(CB 
(By  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever) 
Let's  suppose  that   Castro  were  abruptly 
overthrown  and  replaced  In  Cuba  by  a  non- 
Communist  regime  deterriUned  to  wipe  out 
all  vestiges  of  the  old  order — Castro's  army 
and  secret  police,  the  Communist  Party,  po- 
Utlcal    commissars    and    the    entire    Soviet 
apparatus,     along     with     the     revolution's 
vaunted     social     achievements:     child-care 
centers,  workers'  schools,  student  cane-cut- 
tmg  battalions  and  tbe  Marxist  InteUectual 
class.  • 

Let's  further  suppose  that  Cuba's  new 
rulers  pursued  their  ends,  not  t>y  legislation, 
trlala  or  reeducation,  but  by  a  massive  pro- 
gram of  "class"  executions  and  forced 
migration  from  cities,  a  program  that  within 
30  months  would  bring  brutal  death  to  one 
Cuban  in  every  six  or  seven. 

If  such  a  blood  bath  took  place,  tbe  world 
press  would  scream  with  condemnation  and 
the  United  Nations  would  vote  sanctions. 

Unfortunately,  this  scenario  is  not  make- 
believe.  The  blood  bath  has  already  hap- 
pened, not  in  Cuba  but  in  Cambodia.  In  tbe 
face  of  this  massive  atrocity,  the  President. 


tbe  Congress  and  tbe  United  Nations  have 
remained  all  but  mute.  American  newspa- 
pers siul  TV.  with  rare  exceptions,  have 
neither  reported  the  facts  nor  condemned 
what  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
called  one  of  tbe  most  "brutal  and  concen- 
trated onslaughts  in  history." 

The  Cambodian  blood  bath  began  on 
April  17,  1975.  twb  hours  after  the  first  Com- 
munist squads  started  "liberating"  Phnom 
Penh.  Within  days,  there  was  enough  evi- 
dence from  the  lips  of  escaping  Cambodians 
and  foreigners  to  rivet  mankind's  conscience 
on  Cambodia. 

According  to  numerous  eyewitness  ac- 
counts verified  by  several  Independent  and 
reliable  sources,  this  is  what  happened. 
From  the  start,  the  Communist  High  Com- 
mand decided  to  eliminate  all  "enemies  of 
the  people."  a  category  that  expanded  as  the 
grisly  drama  unfolded.  First  executed  were 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  Lon  Nol  army 
and  their  wives  and  children.  Then  came 
higher  clvUUn  officials,  followed  by  lesser 
ones — hamlet  chiefs.  doctors.  nurses, 
teachers  and  even  students  in  most  cases, 
the  families  were  also  killed  in  the  frantir 
effort  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  oU. 
regime  by  the  first  anniversary  of  tbe  Com 
munist  takeover. 

To  "purify"  the  culture,  historic  b»iUd- 
ings.  shrines,  schools  and  even  cities  were 
scheduled  for  oblivion.  Two  million  dtlaens 
of  Phnom  Penh,  considered  a  cesq>ool  of 
corrupticm,  were  evacuated  at  gunpoint,  as 
were  a  mllUon  more  from  smaller  towns.  The 
sick  were  driven  from  hospitals.  Tens  of 
thousands  met  death  by  beating,  exhaustion 
o-  slow  starvation.  The  lucky  ones  were  shot, 
irding  to  two  experienced  researchers 
fted  testimony  from  refi'eees  in  Thal- 
..  France  and  the  VS.  ("Murder  of  a 
Gentle  Land."  by  John  Barron  and  Anthony 
Paul.  Reader's  Digest  Press)  at  least  12  mU- 
lion  Cambodians  died  between  April  17.  1975 
and  Jan.  1.  1977  as  a  direct  result  of  Com- 
munist policies — over  lOOjOOO  from  mas- 
sacres and  executions,  over  30.000  dtuing 
escape  attempts,  over  400.000  during  the  ex- 
pulsion from  tbe  cities  and  680.000  from 
disease  and  starvation.  One  Cambodian  in 
six  met  a  painful  end.  U.S.  Oovemment 
agencies  and  other  authorities  do  not  dis- 
pute these  grim  statistics. 

On  Sept.  6,  1975,  Leng  Sary,  a  Cambodian 
official,  on  arriving  in  New  York  said:  "The 
towns  have  been  deaned."  When  be  ap- 
peared at  the  United' Nations,  he  waa  warmly 
^plauded.  He  neglected  to  say  be  repre- 
sented a  country  "without  universities,  com- 
merce, art.  music.  Uterature,  science  or  hope." 
to  quote  Barron  and  PauL 

American  newspapers  and  TV  networks 
barely  pierced  what  Tbe  New  York  Tunes 
called  the  "veil  of  silence." 

In  the  30  months  following  the  "libera- 
tion" dt  Cambodia,  tbe  ABC.  CBS  and  NBC 
evening  news  shows  spent  a  total  of  four 
hours  and  55  minutes  covering  Cambodia, 
but  only  7  per  cent  on  tbe  blood  bath.  ITie 
three  shows  combined  gave  one  minute  of 
news  a  month  to  a  purge  that  in  terms  ot 
relative  population  exceeded  the  alaog^tcr 
of  Hitler^  and  Stalin's  concentration  camps. 
The  attenUve  viewer— able  to  watch  only 
one  chaimel  at  a  time — leceived  only  30  sec- 
onds a  month  from  the  medium  Amwlcan 
citizens  rely  on  most  for  their  news. 

EquaUy  appalling  was  tbe  skeptical  and 
even  apologetic  tone  of  most  of  the  early 
stories.  Tbe  »«ay  8.  1975  reporting  was  typi- 
cal: ABC  says  blood-bath  theory  Is  wldgy 
believed  by  refugees:  no  confirmation.  CM 
says  tales  of  executions  are  not  confirmed: 
New  York  Times  neWsman  Sydney  Schanber* 
suggests  Americans  have  statue  tn  Wood-bath 
theory.  ABC  and  CBS  reoort  tbe  Khmer 
Rouge  troops  are  well -disciplined. 
During  the  next  18  montba  tbe  three  net- 
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works  comblxMd  cMTled  10  brlaf  r«ferencM 
to  brutality  and  death,  but  tta«r«  was  not 
a  single  compretaenslve  report  on  tbe  blood 
batb. 

Tbe  near  absence  of  Cambodian  blood- 
batb  news  on  TV  was  not  attributable  to 
a  lack  of  evidence.  Among  the  50.000  Cam- 
bodians who  «scape{i.  there  are  thousands 
of  eyewitnesses.  And  some  enterprising  news- 
men did  interview  them. 

The  performance  of  .  America's  s«rl9us 
newspapers  was  not  as  poor  as  that  of  IV 
newr  Of  the  63  stories  examined.  It  ap- 
pears that  only  one  hit  page  one.  on  Feb.  3. 
1078  In  The  Washington  Poet.  As  on  TV.  only 
a  few  press  stories  carried  the  blood-bath 
story  without  mlsglTlngs  or  apology. 

It  took  two  ezpllett  atrocity  reports  by 
Secretary  of  Stat*  Kissinger  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  networks.  His  May  13.  1975  sUte- 
ment  appeared  In  several  papers.  His  June  34 
report  was  noted  briefly  by  TV  and  the  pa- 
pers, but  It  was  not  followed  up  by  either. 

Ttte  blood  bath,  the  very  essence  of  dra- 
matic human-interest  news — when  carried 
at  all — was  treated  more-frequehtly  In  signed 
opinion  and  editorials  than  In  tbe  news  col- 
umns. To  their  credit.  The  New  York  Tlmes^ 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  and  condemned  the 
blood  batb.  On  July  9.  1975.  The  Times  com- 
pared It  tb  the  "Soviet  extermination  of  the 
Kulaks  land)  the  Oulag  Archipelago"  In 
April  1976.  The  Journal  said :  "The  enormity 
of  this  kind  of  atrocity  ...  Is  mind-numb- 
ing" and  asked  why  the  "weak  outcry  from 
the  usual  wellsprlngs  of  moral  outrage 
around  the  world." 

Why.  Indeed?  The  press  Is  frequently  out- 
raged by  small  or  even  alleged  crimes.  The 
media  reported  fully  and  sometimes  Joined 
In  the  condemnation  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment In  1975  iter  executing  Ave  terrorists 
convicted  of  murdering  policemen.  But  where 
Is  the  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  a  mil- 
lion Innocent  people? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  sugpests  a  partial 
answer — the  frequent  partnership  of  moral 
outrage  and  revolutionary  zeal.  The  "crimes 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  even  though  they  dwarf 
some  other  state  crinoes  of  our  time  .  .  . 
have  attracted  less  attention  because  they 
are  inflicted  in  the  name  of  revolution." 


POLAND— THE  PROLETARIAT  CHAL- 
I^NQE  TO  THE  COMMUNIST 
BOURGEOIS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  ongoing  crisis  in  Poland  "presents  the 
international  community  with  a  classic 
study  <rf  the  contradictions  between  the 
theory  and  actual  practice  of  commu- 
nism. We  are  witnessing  the  so-called 
revolution  of  the  proletariat  coming  full 
circle. 

On  March  29.  IMl.  we  were  greeted 
With  news  st<Hles  that  the  Kremlin  had 
charged  the  Solidarity  Union,  represent- 
ing 10  mlllimi  Polish  Industrial  worken. 
with  being  counterrerolutlonary  and  an 
enemy  of  the  state. 

TIm  offldal  Soviet  news  agency.  Tass. 
to  exprearing  the  deepening  concern 
wlthta  the  Soviet  leadership  over  events 
to  Poland,  raised  the  following  alarm. 

Solidarity  Itself  Is  ftdlowlng  the  path 
of  transformation  toto  a  pc^tlcal  party 
hostile  to  Polish  Communists  and  the 
Qovemment. 

Leaders  <rf  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  Eurt^iean  allies.  East  Qermany 
and  CiechoBlovakla  in  particular,  have 
urged  Ptdiah  authorities  to  crack  down 
on  the  aoUdartty  government. 


I  find  these  events  particularly  illu-  evolved  toto  a  major  political  and  eco- 
ti^in^ing  ainoe  tbe  proletariat,  <»-  the  nomic  force  to  the  capitalist  system, 
industrial  worker,  is  supposedly  the  Through  the  trade  union  movement,  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  truly  Commu-.  laborer  to  the  West  has  tocreased  his 
nist  state  is  built.  J    purchasing  power  and  with  it,  access  to 

One  only  has  to  read  the  Communistj  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  goods.  This 
Manifesto,  written  by  Karl  Marx  anclls  not  to  say  that  all  toequities  for  the 
Prledrlch  Engels,  to  appreciate  the  con- ^"Western  worker  have  been  resolved, 
tradlctions  inherent  to  the  Eastern  bloc's     However,  his  counterpart  in  the  Eastern 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rk- 
ORD,  as  follows: 


alarm  over  events  to  Poland.  In  the  chap- 
ter on  bourgeois  «md  proletarians  the 
following  commentary  can  be  found: 

From  time  to  time  the  workers  sre  vlct<»'l- 
ous  (in  their  struggle  against  the  Bourgeois) . 
but  only  for  a  time.  The  real  fruit  of  their 
battles  lies,  not  In  the  Immediate  result,  but 
In  the  ever  expanding  union  of  the  workers. 
This  union  Is  helped  on  by  the  Improved 
means  of  communication  that  are  crested  by 
modem  industry  and  that  place  the  workera 
of  different  localities  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. It  was  just  this  contact  that  was 
needed  to  centralize  the  numerous  local 
struggles,  all  of  the  same  character,  l:it3 
one  national  struggle  between  classes.  But 
every  claas  struggle  Is  a  political  struggle.  .  .  . 

What  an  irony  that  this  commentary 
should  be  a  prophecy  not  only  for  Com- 
munist Poland,  but  the  entire  Eastern 
bloc  as  well.  One  rally  has  to  recall  that 
Solidarity  began  as  a  small,  almost  ob- 
scure, union  in  the  shipyards  of  Gdansk. 
Today,  it  has  grown  to  encompass  10  mil- 
lion todustrial  workers  from  the  coal 
mtoers  of  Silesia  to  the  factory  workers 
in  nearly  all  the  major  cities  of  Poland. 

If  one  were  to  believe  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, I  suppose  the  West  should  feel 
secure  to  the  knowledge  that  somehow 
we  have  the  capability  to  organize  10 
mnii""  Polish  workers  in  an  attempt  to 
subvert  the  socialist  systems  of  Eastern 
Europe.  However,  despite  all  of  this  prop- 
aganda, it  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  proletariat  of  Poland  represents  a 
fimdamental  threat  to  the  underpinnings 
of  Communist  ideology.  This  is  the  real 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies — 
one  which  the  Soviets  understand  only 
too  well. 

The  present  situation  to  Poland  does 
have  an  historical  base.  It  has  been  64 
years  since  the  first  Communist  state 
was  established  through  the  overthrow 
of  Czar  Nicholas  H  in  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  of  1917.  According  to  Marx- 
ist-Lentolst  theologians  of  the  time,  this 
historic  occasion  was  to  have  set  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  of  events  leadtog  to  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  even- 
tually to  a  completely  classless  society. 

Yet,  during  this  span  of  64  years,  the 
proletariat  has  rematoed  the  exploited 
proletariat  to  the  Eastern  bloc,  only  now 
they  labor  under  the  Communist  system. 
Far  from  evolving  into  the  dictatorship 
ot  the  proletariat  or  toto  classless  socie- 
ties, we  have  seen  the  emergence  and 
perpetuation  of  new  elites — a  Commu- 
nist bourgeoisie.  Comprised  of  political 
and  military  loyalists  to  the  party  Itoe, 
the  Communist  bourgeoisie  enjoy  a 
standard  of  livtog  far  beyond  the  reach 
or  the  dreams  of  the  proletariat  to  their 
coimtries.  They  matotato  dachas,  feast 
on  caviar,  are  driven  around  to  limou- 
stoes,  and  generally  enjoy  all  the  ameni- 
ties of  life. 

Contrary  to  Eastern  Europe  under 
communism,  the  worker  of  Hie  West  has 


bloc  is  faced  with  a  declining  quality  of 
life.  He,  or  members  of  his  family,  spend 
numerous  hours  to  food  Itoes  waiting  to 
purchase  the  bso'est  necessities.  Pew  con- 
sumer goods  are  within  his  ftoanclal 
reach.  Yet,  the  leadership  of  the  Eastern 
bloc  does  not  endure  the  same  hartlships. 

This  Is  the  fundamental  issue  tovolved 
to  Poland,  and  this  is  what  is  so  threat- 
ening and  so  frightening  for  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Poland  today  Is  not  Hungary 
of  1958  whi«h  the  Soviets  tovaded  to 
suppress  a  i-evolt  of  totellectuals  and 
students.  Poluid  today  is  not  Ciechoslo- 
vakla  of  196ff"w^ere  Soviet  tanks  were 
used  to  roll  back^the  liberalization  of 
the  "Prague  Sdtiait  Poland  today  Is  not 
Afghanistanra  n*tral.  Third  World 
country  for^  which  tne  Soviets  have  al- 
ways had  imperiallsrs.de8lgns. 

Poland  today  is  10  h^on  todustrial 
workers  who  want  a  greater  voice  to  the 
ninntog  of  their  unions  and  a  greater 
voice  to  controlling  their  own  destinies. 
And  this  creates  a  dilemma  for  the  So- 
viets. It  is  one  thing  to  turn  guns  on  stu- 
dents and  totellectuals.  It  is  fulte  an- 
other to  turn  guns  on  the  Draetarlat. 
the  so-called  foundation  ot/tm  Commu- 
nist state. 

The  Soviet  bloc  is  notlii^  more  than 
a  collection  of  governments  comprised 
of  dictatorial  elites.  V.  I.  Lento,  on  page 
441  of  volume  XXV  of  his  collected 
works  (second  edition)  deflned  dictator- 
ship to  the  followtog  manner: 

The  scientific  concept  of  dlctatarahlp 
means  nothing  more  than  unlimited  gov- 
ernment, unrestrained  by  any  laws  or  any 
absolute  rules  and  supporting  itself  directly 
by  force.  Nothing  Qther  than  that  is  tbe 
meaning  of  the  concept  of  dictatorship. 

It  is  apparent  this  has  been  the  cen- 
tral dogma  for  the  dictatorial  elite  of  the 
Soviet  Union — beginning  with  the  rule  of 
Josef  Stalto.  The  matotenance  of  this 
status  is  the  overridtog  concern  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  even  If  it  means  It  has 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
workers  and  peasants.  "Hie  historical  ex- 
pansionist policies  of  the  Russian  leaders 
have  always  taken  primacy  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  proletariat.  Little  has 
changed  since  the  czars. 


SOME  OLD-FASHONED  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES  FOR  BUSINESS  IN  ABAER- 
ICA'S  NEW  BEGINNINO 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Monsanto  Co..  John  W.  Hanley  is  a 
leader  of  the  St.  Louis  bustoess  commu- 
nity. He  is  also  a  thoughtful  coounenta- 
tor  on  the  resp<»ulbillties  of  American 
business  to  today's  economic  and  polit- 
ical environment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Hanley's 
Bfarch  23,  1981  remarks  to  the  Instru- 
ment Society  of  America  be  printed  to 
the  RxcoKO. 


Soke    Ouj-Fsshionkd 

Business  ik  Aimics's  New  BaoimnMO 

I  regard  the  inatallatlon  of  a  new  Admin- 
istration In  Washington  as  providing  a  real 
opportunity  for  business  leadeisblp  to 
demonstrate  its  capability  to  help  America 
solve  our  collective  problems.  A  failure  on 
our  part  will  likely  see  a  pTOcapt  return  to 
overdependence  on  tbe  government  sector 
and  continued  low  regard  for  the  Initiative 
of  business  leadership. 

Many  of  us  in  business  have  been  arguing 
for  years  that  we  could  help  make  this 
economy  produce  more  effectively  if  Wash- 
ington would  just  get  off  oar  backs.  Now 
they've  called  our  bluff.  So  we've  got  to  de- 
liver in  terms  of  both  our  economic  perfonn- 
ance  and  our  social  responslbilitiea. 

To  do  so.  well  have  to  rediscover  some 
old-fashioned  virtues — self-restraint,  self- 
denial,  and.  above  aU.  self-reliance.  Today, 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  why  I  thmk  these  old- 
fashioned  responsibilities  for  business  mtist 
be  the  foundation  of  America's  new  begin- 
ning. 

Let's  start  with  self-restraint.  Burineas 
leaders  must  avoid  tbe  temptation  to  act  like 
just  another  "special  Interest"  group.  .  .  .  ' 

I'm  afraid  those  of  us  In  tbe  business  com- 
munity are  e^>eclally  vulnerable  in  tills  re- 
gard. Right  or  .wrong,  we  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  we  were  on  the  outside,  that 
the  constituencies  we  serve  were  slighted 
both  In  government  and  in  public  opinion. 

Now  we  have  an  Adminiatratlon  Uiat  is 
clearly  more  receptive  to  businessmen's 
views.  We  are  getting  an  opportunity  to 
present  our  ideas  and  to  sell  them  on  thetr 
merits,  whtota  Is  really  all  we  can  expect.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  smart,  we  won't  forget  that  tbe 
term  "special  Interest"  once  appUed  almost 
exclusively  to  eocmomlc  interests.  Tbe 
muckrakers  sft  the  turn  of  tbe  centiay  near- 
ly tarnished  businessmen  >forever  •*  the 
predatory  special  interest  group — those 
"malefactors  of  great  wealth,"  in  TMtly 
Roosevelt's  memorable  words. 

Tbe  tables  have  turned.  Now  It's  tbe 
critics  of  business  who  are  often  seen  as  tbe 
special  Interests.  The  American  people  have 
qioken  out  against  them  at  the  polls — as 
they  surely  will  against  businessmen  if  the 
public  perceives  tis  as  acting  out  of  narrow 
self-interest  instead  of  manifesting  a  broad- 
ly based  concern  for  the  national  welfare. 

If  we  don't  exercise  self-restraint  and  place 
the  comnton  good  ahead  of  our  own  parochial 
Interests,  we  will  inevitably  loee  our  new- 
found Influence  in  national  affairs — as,  in- 
deed, we  should. 

Closely  related  to  self-restraint  Is  a  sec- 
ond heightened  responsibility  for  business 
under  tbe  new  Administration — that  of  self- 
denial. 

The  Administration  baa  propoaed  sweep- 
ing measures  to  cut  government  spending. 
In  addition.  It  plans  to  restructure  the  tax 
system  to  revive  the  American  economy. 
These  measures  call  for  self-denial  and  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  They  call  for 
compromise,  and  that  Is  something  I  hope 
we  can  do  with  more  grace  than  our  society 
has  demonstrated  in  the  past  few  decades. 

Bus'inesTinen  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  the  lead  in  forging  new  cooperative  re- 
lationships with  government.  It's  time  we 
stopped  complaining  and  helped  develop 
workable  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
society. 

A  case  in  point  is  cost-beoaflt  analyalf.  It 

f  r,. 


Is  not  government's  primary  responsibility 
to  make  cost-benefit  analysis  work.  That 
task  rests  sqttarely  on  our  shareholders. 

Oovemment  and  business  may  never  agree 
totally  on  regiilatory  cost-benefit  analysis, 
particularly  when  powerful  third  parties 
such  as  labor,  environmentalists,  and  con- 
sumer, advocates  are  deeply  Involved.  But 
the  analysis  is  going  to  require  hard,  pre- 
cise and — above  all — honest  data,  and  we 
can  help  provide  these.  So  it's  time  for  us  to 
make  a  determined  effort  to  work  with  gov- 
ernment in  developing  and  supplying  the  in- 
formation on  which  reasoned  judgments  can 
be  made. 

There  are  other  areas  as  well  where  we 
have  a  respcnslblllty  to  make  concessions 
and  to  cooperate  In  achieving  common  goals. 
If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those  un- 
necessary OSHA  programs  wtilch  we  have 
critidEed  for  so  long,  then  workers  and  man- 
agement will  have  to  cooperate  in  monitor- 
ing the  workplace  more  carefully 
tbeinaelvea. 

If  we  don't  want  more  states  passing  laws 
which  severely  limit  the  ability  of  com- 
panies to  close  unproductive  facilities,  then 
businesses  must  initiate  Innovative  and  mu- 
tually lieneficial  arrangements  with  the 
communities  where  their  plants  are  located. 

What  I  am  recommending  is-  that  busi- 
fiess  show  the  way  out  of  our  old  adversarial 
relationships  toward  a  new  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  compromise — in  which  aU  par- 
ties exercise  appropriate  self-denial. 

That  brings  me  to  tbe  third,  and  moat  im- 
portant, responsibility  for  business,  in  fact, 
for  aU  of  us.  That  responsibility  is  self-reli- 
ance— an  old,  familiar  word  with  a  fresh, 
new  meaning  in  the  context  to  today's 
problems 

I've  sat  through  a  good  many  meetings  in 
the  past  few  years  where  businessmen 
heatedly  debated  -the  question :  "How  do  we 
get  government  out  of  our  affairs?" 

Tbe  answer.  I  think,  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  terse  sentence:  "Don't  give  government 
any  excuse  for  coming  in  in  the  first  place!" 

We  must  lo(A  to  ourselves  to  solve  many 
of  otir  pressing  national  problems  and  to 
make  this  economy  work.  If  the  business 
community  has  learned  anything  from  the 
past  30  years'  experience.  It  is  the  urgent 
need  for  greater  attention  to  product  ouallty 
and  keener  sensitivity  &d  responsiveness  to 
emerging  social  and  economic  problems.'  .  .  . 

Some  businessmen,  perhaps  nostalgic  for 
the  past,  like  to  think  ttiat  if  only  we  could 
rely  excltislvely  on  tbe  profit-and-loss  signals 
of  the  marketplace,  everything  would  be  fine. 
However  appropriate  such  an  outlook  may 
have  been  for  an  earlier  era.  It  certainly  does 
not  fit  with  tbe  business  imperatives  ot  to- 
day. 

We  cannot  survive  in  tbe  current  business 
environment  unless  we  are  sensitive  to  a 
broader  range  of  signals :  from  politics.  Iiotb 
domestic  and  international ;  from  our  boat 
communities  and  our  employees;  from  our 
churches  and  schools  and  other  institutions; 
and.  of  course,  from  our  own  consciences. 

Increasingly,  the  solutions  to  our  social 
problems  and  economic  weaknesses  will  in- 
volve high  technology.  .  .  .  Only  a  self-reliant 
private  sector  can  develop  the  high-teclinol- 
ogy  means  to  lower  production  costs.  And 
lower  costs  mean  higher  productivity.  I  know 
we  shsre  the  conviction  that  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  American  industry  is  t>aslc  to' 
reversing  the  downward  slide  of  our  economy 
and  '"»*''"E  it  more  competitive  around  tbe 
world. 

Several  factors  go  into  productivity  growth, 
of  coune — levels  of  capital  investment,  allo- 
catlon  of  reeouroee,  quality  of  tbe  work  fotve, 


and  others.  However,  a  fuU  40  percent  of  the 
growth  of  productivity  In  this  country  dur- 
ing tbe  past  half  century  came  through  tech- 
nological innovation.  And  that  portion  is 
bound  to  grow  as  our  economy  moves  more 
and  more  away  from  labor-intensive  indvistry 
toward  hlgh-technolo^  industry.  As  I  eee  it, 
this  kind  of  innovation  will  result  in  safer 
workplaces,  a  cleaner  environment,  and  a 
more  prosperous  nation. 

If  this  nation  of  ours  is  to  have  a  fresh  be- 
ginning, those  are  some  of  the  tasks  befgre 
us.  Rarely  does  a  people  get  the  chance  to 
set  a  radically  different  and  more  promising 
course.  That  opportunity  Is  now  ours. 

New  and  heightened  responsibilities  rest 
on  all  Americans,  partictilarly  those  in  last 
November's  victorious  coalition.  Those  wlio 
gained  official  poeltldb  caimot  hesitate  to 
fulfill  their  promise  of  regulatory  reason  and 
budgetary  sanity.  Those  In  the  business  com- 
munity can  advance  or  retsrd  this  promise, 
depending  on  bow  we  use  our  new-found 
Influence. 

If  we  faU  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  in- 
stead place  our  special  interests  above  tba 
common  good  .... 

If  we  shun  the  self-denial  and  cooperation 
and  compromise  required  of  all  Ameri- 
cans .... 

If  we  recoil  from  the  self-reliance  required 
to  solve  our  national  problems  and  to  maka 
this  country  again  an  economic  mircale  .... 

If  we  fall  to  carry  out  these  responsibUitlea 
honorably,  we  wont  be  asked  to  bear  them 
the  next  time. 

We've  been  given  a  "second  chance"  to 
earn  tbe  public's  confidence  ....  to  demon- 
strate our  aMlity  to  help  solve  our  coUective 
problems  ....  to  provide  sound,  statesman- 
like leadership. 

Let's  seize  the  opportunity  that  is  ours  and 
make  the  most  of  it! 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  followtog  communications  were  t 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
compan3ring  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  todicated: 

BC-Me.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Under  Secretary  of  Def-nse  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  trananltttng.  poiauant  to  law. 
the  »^""ri^»  report  on  tbe  Defenae  Industrial 
Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-e09.  A  conmiunicatlon  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legla- 
latkm  to  provide  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  a  6.3  percent  pay  raise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

BC-OIO.  A  communication  from  a  member 
of  the  Board  ot  Directors  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  trans- 
action involving  UjS.  exports  to  Mexico;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-91I.  A  communicatton  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation 
to  autboriae  funding  autbmlzations  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983  fOr  housing  and  re- 
lated programs  Of  the  Department;  to  the 
Committee  on  n^nHttg  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affaire. 

EC-V13.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  cf 
proposed  legislation  to  authon«  approprla- 
ttons  under  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  .Oceana  and  Atmoaphere  Act:  to  the 
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Conunlttac  on  ComnMrce.  8cl«no»,  and 
Trmnaportatlon. 

BC-913.  A  commtinlcAtion  from  tbe  Ctwlr- 
man  of  the  CItU  AeronauUcs  Board  trmna- 
mltUnc  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
•Umlnate  unnecessary  airline  subsidy  pay- 
ments; to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranq(x>rtatlon. 

IC-4114.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing AHlstaat  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Work*,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authoflxe  funds  for  completion 
of  certain  river  basin  plana;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-91S.  A  conununlcatlon  from  tbe  As- 
alatant  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  for  Civil  Works, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  autborlae  further  eaglneerlng  and  design 
of  water  resources  development  projects;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worka. 

BC-910.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  autborlae  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  maintain  and  update  the  national 
Inventory  of  dams;  to  tbe  Committee  on  En- 
vlrooment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-917.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Admlnlstratw  of  the  Envlronoiental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

BC-918.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate 
non-baalc  benefits:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

■C-019.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
AMlstant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  several  documents  from  the  United 
Nations  system;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-030.  A  communication  from  tbe  Acting 
Director  of  the  n.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  activities  of  the 
Agency  under  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for 
fiscal  1980;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
Belatlons. 

BC-931.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
President  of  tbe  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation.  transnUttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
lagtslstlon  authorizing  a  4-year  extension  of 
tbe  investment  Insurance  and  guaranty  pro- 
grams operated  by  tlie  Corporation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Fcvelgn  Relations. 

EC-922.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  tbe  National  Mediation 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  re- 
port of  the  Board  under  the  Oovemment  In 
tbe  Stmahlne  Act  for  calendar  1980:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-A33.  A  communication  from  tbe  Acting 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legislative 
Affaira.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islatlan  to  repeal  certain  provisions  relative 
to  eompensaUon  of  emplovees  of  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Senrice;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affaira. 

BC-994.  A  communication  from  tbe  Acting 
Depaty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law; 
a  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Tank- 
ton  SIgux  tudgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
ODort  of  Claims:  to  tbe  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

■C-83S.  A  communication  from  the  Execu- 
tive director  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopt  Indian 
BalocaUon  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  and  plan;  to  tbe  Select 
CaiBmtttaa  on  Indian  Affaira. 


EC-oaQ.  A  communication  from  tbe  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Implement  tbe  Convention  on  tbe 
Pbyalcal  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-937.  A  communication  from  tbe  Comp- 
troller General  of  tbe  United  States  trans- 
mitting, purauant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Further  Improvements  Needed  in  EBOC  En- 
forcement Activities";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resourcea. 

EC-938.  A  communication  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
consolidate  Federal  assistance  to  States  for 
certain  health  programs;  to  tbe  Coinmit|ee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

■C-939.  A  cooununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
eliminate  free  medical  care  for  merchant 
seamen  and  to  permit  closure  of  Public 
Health  Service  Hospitals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-930.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Hunutn  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
consolidate  Federal  health  assistance  to 
States  and  provide  States  greater  fiexibillty 
In  administering  health  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-931.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  tbe  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
'•The  SBA  8(a)  Procurement  Program — A 
Promise  Unfulfilled";  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 


PETITIONS  ANE)  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

PC»I-S7.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago. III.,  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  tbe 
United  States:  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 

POM-58.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  t^e 
United  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POU-59.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, ni..  favoring  congressional  coooeratlon 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  tbe  military  power  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 

POM-80.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Ctai- 
caito.  111.,  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  tbe  efforts  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

POM-Al.  A  petition  from  a  citlaen  of  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  favoring  congressional  cooperation 
with  tbe  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Admlnlatra- 
tion  to  strengthen  tbe  military  power  of  tbe 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 

VGU-«a.  A  peUtion  from  a  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago, III.,  favoring  oongreastonal  cooperation 
with  the  efforts  of  tbe  Reagan  adminiatra- 
tlon  to  strengthen  tbe  military  power  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Services. 

FOi<-«3.  A  petition  from  a  citiaen  of  Chl- 
oa«a  va..  favoring  riiiigiiiwhmsl  ooopwation 


with  tbe  efforts  at  the  It  satin  admlnlatra- 
tlon  to  strengthen  tbe  military  power  of  tbe 
United  States:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser^rices. 

POM-64.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Cia-'"^~\ 
caeo,  lU.,  favoring  congressional  oo(^>eratlon  \ 
with  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  Reagan  admlnlatra-  I 
tlon  to  strengthen  tbe  military  power  of  the  / 
United  States:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Aimed  / 
Services. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
Hoas  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
8.  963.  A  bill  to  create  a  program  to  com- 
bat violent  crime  In  tbe  United  States,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  964.  A  biu  to  amend  UUe  18  and  tbe 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeta 
Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BTRD,  Ja.  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pacxwooo) : 
S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Bc?»- 
nue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  tbe  time  for 
payment  of  gift  taxea;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
OoLOWATsa  and  Mr.  Wallop)  : 
S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Reclamation 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Reaourcea 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pm.) : 
8.  967.  A  bUl  to  establUh  a  New  England 
Regional  Power  Planning  and  Distribution 
Authority,   and   for  other  purposes:    to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
S.  958.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  a  special  remedy  for  tbe  arti- 
ficial pricing  of  articles  produced  by  non- 
market  economy  countries:  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  959.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  103(b)  (6) 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.   960.   A   bill   to   amend   tbe   Hasardous 
Materials  Traiuportatlon  Act  to  encourage 
a  greater  effort  in  tbe  prevention  and  re- 
sponse to  transportation  incidents  involving 
hazardous  nuiterlals,  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  in  preventing 
and  responding  to  such  incidents,  and  for 
other    purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  anfl  ''>ansTX)rtatlon. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Choxs,  Mr.  Boanr,  Mr.  Numw,  and 
Mr.  JoRNSTOif ) : 
S.  961.   A  bill  to  require  that  a  Federal 
aeency    may   not    require   that   any   person 
maintain  records  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  a  Federal  aeency  mav  not  commence  an 
action  for  enforcement  of,  a  law  or  regula- 
tion or  for  collection  of  a  civil  fine  after  5 
years  from  the  date  of  the  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  enforcement  action  or  fine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BENTSEN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Towza,  and  Mr.  Pai^)  : 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  to  allow  the  IntersUte  move- 


ment of  aU  meat  food  products  which  are 
processed  by  federally  inspected  establlah- 
menta  and  which  are  derived  from  meat 
which  has  been  slaughtered,  tx  procwwd  at 
certain  State-Inspected  eatabliabmenta;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BTHiIFKBS  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 

Paroa) : 

8.  963.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  at  interest 

rates  In  excess  of  certain  State  usury  ceilings: 

to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 

Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  moUTE  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 

MATSt7MAGA)  : 

8.  964.  A  bUI  to  speclflcaUy  include  Native 
Hawaliana  within  a  group  of  imderserved 
populations  tor  purposes  of  the  Comprehen- 
.  slve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  ^ 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  blmaelf.  Mr. 
Matsttnaca  and  B<r.  Kkhweot)  : 
8.  965.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  on 
the  health  care  needs  of  native  Hawallans: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  966.  A  bin  to  amend  Chapter  13  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKT: 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
to  finance  sbort-term  export  credit  saies  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu'e,  Nutrition,  and  Foraatry. 

S.  968.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  price 
suppyort  loan  levels  and  an  agricultural  ex- 
port credit  sales  program  In  the  event  of  the 
suspension  3f  exDort  sales  of  agrlctiltural 
commodities;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bau- 
CU5,  Mr.  BENTSEN,  Mr.  Chapee.  Mr. 

CEANSTON.       Mr.       GOLOWATEE.       Mr. 

Heinz,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Inoute,  Bfr. 
PluOT,    Mr.    RANDOLPH.    Mr.    Ribclx 
and  Mr.  Towm) : 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  export 
policy  for  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Heimz. 
and  Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  970.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  executive 
department  of  tbe  Government  of  tbe  United 
States  a  Department  of  International  Trade 
and  Investments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  make  the  term  of  the  Chair- 
man  and   Vice  Chairman   of  tbe  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  con- 
current with  the  term  of  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affaira. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  posslblUty 
of  a  suspended  or  probationary  sentence  for 
crimes  committed  using  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  RIEGLE  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
LeviM)  : 
S.  973.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  refundable  In- 
come tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  new  au- 
tomobiles manufactured  by  certain  compa- 
nies which  have  substantially  Increased  their 
average  fuel  economy:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself.  Mr. 

CHAPEZ,  Mr.  MATST7NACA,  Mr.  MOTHI- 

HAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  PracT,  Mr.  Tbom- 
CAS  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
8.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 
18  of  tbe  United  States  Code  to  control  band- 
gun  crime:  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Srar- 
POBD   and   Mr.   Randolph)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
8.  976.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  certain 
provislona  of  the   Federal   Water   Pollution 
CMitrol  Act.  as  amended,  for  1  year,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  tbe  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worka. 

By  B«r.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
8.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Foreign  Aaaiat- 
ance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Aims  Ei^ort  Con- 
trol Act  to  authorize  development  and  secu- 
rity assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
m.r\A  for  other  purposea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  BeUtlona. 
By  Mr.  FELL: 
8.  977.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  allow  temporary  emergency  suspensions 
of  implementation  plan  provisions  when  coal 
la   burned   instead   of   foreign   oU,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiues)  : 
8.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of    1954   to  modUy   certain  W-2 
filing  requirements:    to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Quatlx)  : 
8.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  exemp- 
tion for  Interest  on  obligations  of  volunteer 
fire  departments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  LUGAB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fobd): 
8.  960.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Natural  Gas 
Utilization  Act":  to  the  Committee  on  Ener- 
gy and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  STMMS: 
8.  961.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1964  to  exempt  from  Income 
tax  a  certain  portion  of  the  pay  recelyed 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have 
served  at  least  four  years;  to  t^eCommlttee 
on  Finance.  ^ 

By  Mr.  8YMMS  (for  hlmlwU  and  Mr. 
McCloee)  :  \. 

8.  982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  lands  adjacent  to 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Lake  Lowell,  Boise  proj- 
ect. Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
,  By  Mr.  BOTH: 
S.J.  Res.  68.  Jomt  resolution  to  authorize 
and  reqtiest  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  tbe  day  of  AprU  15, 
1981.  as  "National  Tax  Freedom  Day":  to  tbe 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


STATEBfENTS      ON      INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESCHjDTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  953.  A  bill  to  create  a  program  to 
combat  violent  crime  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1974  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hktlim  on  this 
legislation  appear  'earlier  in  today's 
Record. 


By  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 

S.  955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
time  payment  of  gift  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ANNUAL  aapoarmc  pok  cut  tax  ■zrtmNS 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pnvosal  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  along  with  Senator  Packwood. 
deals  with  tbe  operation  of  the  Federal 
gift  tax.  It  would  permit  reporting  the 
gift  tax  on  an  annual  basis  and  end  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  require  quarterly 
returns. 

The  measure  fits  into  9  program  of  tax 
simplification  which  b^an  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  program  includes  simpli- 
fication of  the  tax  laws  and  also  of  the 
procedures  involved  in  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  and  Government  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws. 

The  quarterly  reporting  requirement 
was  first  introduced  in  1971  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  increase  gift  tax  revenues 
and  provide  for  a  more  speedy  collection 
of  gt|t  taxes.  In  fact,  however,  by  1976 
the  total  gift  tax  collected  was  sli^tly 
less  than  in  1970.  and  the  number  of 
returns  had  more  than  doubled. 

Congress  then  began  to  cut  back  on 
the  quarterly  system.  Beginning  in  1977, 
it  exempted  from  the  quarterly  require- 
ment those  taxpayers  whose  total  gifts 
for  the  calendar  year  are  less  than 
$25,000. 

In  1979.  the  Congress  made  a  further 
change,  to  coordinate  the  filing  date  for 
the  fourth  quarter  gift  tax  return  to  con- 
form to  the  AprU  15  income  tax  filing 
date. 

In  1980  I  introduced  a  measure  similar 
to  the  one  being  introduced  today,  and  a 
public  hearing  was  held  on  it  last  Sep- 
tember. At  the  hearing  Daniel  Halpeiln 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  testi- 
fied that  the  Treasury  did  not  oppose  the 
bill.  He  further  testified  that  the  "present 
quarteriy  filing  requirement  has  resulted 
in  compliance  problems  for  and  confusion 
among  affected  taxpayers  and  adminis- 
trative burdens  fm-  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,"  and  that  "a  simplified  reporting 
system  will  be  beneficial  in  terms  of  tax 
administration." 

The  Treasury's  testimony  was  also  sup- 
ported by  witnesses  from  the  tax  secticm 
oi  the  American  Bar  Associati<»  and 
from  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
who  pointed  out  the  reduced  importance 
and  amount  of  gift  tax  collections  under 
the  present  unified  credit.  They  testified 
about  the  burden  on  taxpayers  and  Serv- 
ice alike  of  the  present  system  and  de- 
scribed the  quarterly  return  requirement 
as  a  trap  for  the  unwary.  Both  groups 
characterized  the  bill  as  a  valuable  sim- 
plification of  the  tax  law. 

After  the  hearings,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  favorably  repcMted  the  bill, 
and  it  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Senate.  However,  because  the  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  have  sufficient 
time  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal, it  was  eliminated  in  a  conference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  last 
days  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Vnm.  a  revenue  standpoint,  I  should 
Amphaaii!^  that  the  faUl  does  not  reduce 
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the  Fedenl  gift  tax  by  a  single  dcdlar. 
Since  it  does  switch  two  quarterly  pay- 
ments from  one  fiscal  year  to  another,  it 
does  result  in  a  one-time  reducti(»  in 
revenues  for  the  year  of  adoption. 

The  bill  received  support  both  from 
those  charged  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  from  those  engaged  in  repre- 
•enttng  taxpayers  who  must  comply  with 
the  law.  I  urge  its  speedy  adoptirai. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  statement 
by  Senator  Pacxwood  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  055 

Be  it  enacted  b)  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SscnoN  1.  Amemomknt  or  19M  Code. 

Bsc«pt  •«  otherwise  expressly  proylded. 
wtaexMTer  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
rapeal  U  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision, 
tbe  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  lOM. 
Sic.  a.  TxMx  fob  Patmxnt  or  Oirr  Taxxs. 

(a)  HMMKOttxtm  TO  StmcHAPrxB  A  or 
CHApm  la. — 

(1)  SccnoM  ssoi. — Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3501  (relating  to  imposition  of  gift  tax) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quar- 
ter" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "calendar  year". 

(a)  SxcTtoN  2503. — Sectloh  2i02  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sxc.  3503.  Batx  or  Tax. 

"(a)  CoicpuTATiON  or  Tax. — ^The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  asoi  for  each  calendar  year 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

~(1)  a  tentative  tax.  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rate  schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2001(c).  on  the  aggregate  s\un  of  the 
taxable  gifts  for  such  calendar  year  and  for 
each  of  the  preceding  calendar  periods,  over 

"(3)  a  tentative  tax.  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rate  schedule,  on  the  aggre- 
gate sum  of  the  taxable  gifts  for  each  of  the 
preceding  calendar  periods. 

"(b)  PaxcsBiMG  CAi.EKDAa  PnuoD. — ^When- 
ever used  In  Cbls  title  In  connection  with  the 
gift  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter,  the  term 
'preceding  calendar  period'  means — 

"(1)  calendar  years  1932  and  1970  and  all 
calendar  years  Intervening  between  calendar 
year  1033  and  calendar  year  1970, 

"(3)  the  flist  calendar  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1971  and  all  calendar  quarters  Interveq- 
Ing  between  such  calendar  quarter  and  the 
first  calendar  quarter  of  calendar  year  1983, 
and 

"(3)  all  calendar  yean  after  1961  and  be- 
fore the  calendar  year  for  which  the  tax  la 
being  computed. 

Itor  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1  > .  the  term  'cal- 
endar year  1933'  Includes  only  that  portion 
of  such  year  after  June  6.  1932. 

"(C)  Tax  To  Bx  PAm  bt  Domob. — ^The  tax 
Impoaed  by  section  3501  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
donor.". 

(3)  Sacnoii  ssos. — 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3903  U 
amended.^  read  as  foUows : 

"(a)  QmwMJo.  DtriNirioN — ^The  term  tax- 
able gifts'  means  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
made  during  Vhe  calendar  year,  leas  tbe  de- 
duotlons  provided  In  subchapter  C  (section 
3533  and  following).". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  . 
section  3503  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follo^- 
•1n  tbe  case  of  gifts   (other  than  glfu  of 


future  Intareata  In  property)  made  to  any 
person  by  tbe  donor  durtng  the  calendar  year, 
the  first  •3.000  of  mch  glfU  to  such  person 
shall  not,  for  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a) ,  be 
Included  In  the  total  amount  of  glfu  made 
during  such  year.". 

(4)   SKCTION  2S04. 

(A)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  secUon  3504  la 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  In  OxmaAL. — In  computing  taxable 
gifts  for  preceding  calendar  periods  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  the  tax  for  any  calendar 
year— 

"(1)  there  shall  be  treated  aa  gifts  such 
transfers  as  were  considered  to  be  gtfta  tin- 
der the  gift  tax  laws  applicable  to  the  cal- 
endar period  In  which  the  transfers  were 
made. 

"(3)  there  shall  be  allowed  such  deductions 
as  were  provided  for  under  such  laws,  and 

"(3)  the  specific  exemption  In  the  amount 
(If  any)  allowable  under  section  3531  (as  In 
effect  before  Its  repeal  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976)  shall  be  applied  In  all  computa- 
tions In  respect  of  preceding  calendar  peri- 
ods ending  before  January  I,  1977,  for  pur- 
poees  of  computing  the  tax  for  any  calendar 
year.". 

(B)  SubeecUon  (b)  of  section  3604  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  odt  "preceding  calendar 
years  and  calendar  quarters"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "preceding  calendar  periods", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "the  years  and  calen- 
dar quarters"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  periods", 

(111)  striking  out  "such  years  and  cal- 
endar quarters"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "such  preceding  calendar  periods",  and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "Preceding  years  and 
quarters"  In  the  subsection  heading  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Preceding  calendar 
periods". 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3604  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "preceding  calendar 
year  or  calendar  quarter"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
ceding calendar  period", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "under  this  chapter 
for  any  calendar  quarter"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  this  chapter  for  any 
calendar  year", 

(III)  by  striking  out  "section  3603(c)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3603(b)", 
and 

(Iv)  by  striking  out  "Preceding  years  and 
quarters"  In  the  subsection  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Preceding  calendar 
perloda". 

(D)  The  section  heading  for  section  2504 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "PRBCEDINa 
YEARS  AND  QUARTERS"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "PRECEDING  CALENDAR 
PERIODS". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  13  Is  amended  by  strlKlng  out 
"preceding  years  and  quarters"  In  the  Item 
relating  to  section  3504  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "preceding  calendar  periods". 

(5)    SECnON   2S0S. — 

(A)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  section  3506  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "each  calendar  quarter" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "each  calendar 
year",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "preceding  calendar 
quarters"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
ceding calendar  periods". 

(B)  Section  2605  U  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsecUons  (b) 
and    (c),   respectively. 

(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2605  (as 
redesignated  by  subparagraph  (B))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "calendar    year". 

(b)  AmifDimrrs  tx>  StracHAprxB  B  or 
CHAPTia  13. — 


(1)  Sbctiom  asis.— BubMction  (b)  of  aac- 
tlon  3513  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "calen- 
dar quarter"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"calendar  year". 

(3)   SxcnoN  tsis. — 

(A)  SecUon  3513(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "calendar  quarter"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "calen- 
dar year". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  a513(b)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  subeectlon  (b) 
(3)  of  secUon  3513  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(A)  The  consent  may  not  be  signified 
after  the  ISth  day  of  April  following  the 
cloee  of  such  year,  tmless  before  such  15th 
day  no  return  has  been  filed  for  such  year 
by  either  spouse.  In  which  case  the  consent 
may  not  be  signified  after  a  return  for 
such  year  U  filed  by  either  spouse.". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (b) 
(3)   of  section  3513  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  consent"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  consent",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  calendar  quar- 
ter" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
year". 

(E)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  3513  Is 
amendment — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  year", 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "16th  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  following  the  close  of  such  quar- 
ter" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "15th  day 
of  AprU  following  the  close  of  such  year". 

(F)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  2513  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "any  calendar  quarter" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "any  calendar 
year",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  calendar  quar- 
ter" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such 
year". 

(3)  Section  2sis. — Paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3515  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "calendar  quarter"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  year". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Sttbchaptzb  C  or 
CHArm  12. — 

( 1 )  Section  3S23. — SecUon  3533  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "quarter"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "year". 

(2)  Section  2523. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2523(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "calendar  year". 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  2533(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Limttation. — The  aggregate  of  the  de- 
ductions allowed  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  tlOO.OOO  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  aggregate  of  tbe  deductions  allowed 
under  this  section  for  preceding  calendar 
periods  beginning  after  December  31,  1976: 
plus  * 

"(B)  50  nuiitrt  or  the  lesseb  or — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  deductions  allow- 
able under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  calendar 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph): or 

"(11)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  determlqed  under 
clause  (1)  for  tbe  calendar  year  and  for  each 
preceding  calendar  period  beelnnlng  after 
December  31,  1976.  exceeds  •200.000.". 

(d)  MlSCZIXANEOITS  AMENOMKNTSj — 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsecUon  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 1015  (relatlne  to  Ihcreased  basis  for  gift 
tax  paid)  Is  amended — 

(A>  bv  striking  out  "calendar  ouarter  (or 
calendar  year  If  the  c^ft  was  made  before 
Janiuirv  1.  1971)"  and  Inserttns  In  Ueu 
thereof  "calendar  year  (or  preceding  calendar 
period)",  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  "calendar  quarter  or 
year"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "calendar  year  or  period". 

(3)  Section  6019  (relating  to  gift  tax  re- 
turns) Is  amended  by  striking  out  subaecUon 
(b),  by  redesignating  subeectlon  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b) ,  and  by  amending  subeecUon  (a) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  IH  OxmEAL. — Any  Individual  who  In 
any  calendar  year  makes  any  transfers  by 
gift  (other  than  transfers  wblcta  under  sec- 
tion 3503(b)  are  not  Included  In  tbe  total 
amount  of  gifts  for  such  year)  shaU  make  a 
return  with  respect  to  tbe  gift  tax  Impoaed 
by  subtitle  B.". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6076  (relat- 
ing to  time  for  filing  gift  tax  returns)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Girt  Tax  RxTtnOfs. — 

"(1)  Oenbxai.  %xnjL. — Returns  made  under 
section  0019  (relating  to  gift  taxes)  aball  be 
filed  on  or  before  the  16th  day  of  AprU  fid- 
lowing  the  close  of  tbe  calendar  year.  

"(3)     BXTKNBION    WHXBX   TAXPATXX   OBAMTSD 

BXTSMBioir  roB  nuNO  INCOMX  TAX  axruBJi. — 
Any  extension  of  time  granted  tbe  taxpayer 
for  filing  tbe  return  tit  Income  taxes  Impoeed 
by  a  subtlUe  A  for  any  taxable  year  which  is 
a  calendar  year  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  also 
an  extension  of  Ume  granted  the  taxpayer 
for  filing  the  return  under  aecUon  6019  for 
such  calendar  year. 

"(3)      COOaoINATION     WITH     DUX     DAR    VOK 

ESTATE  TAX  KXTUBN. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3).  tbe  time  for  filing  tbe 
return  made  under  section  6019  for  tbe  cal- 
endar year  which  Includes  the  date  of  death 
of  the  donor  shall  not  be  later  than  the  time 
(Including  extensions)  for  filing  the  return 
made  under  section  6018  (relaUng  to  estate 
tax  returns)   with  respect  to  such  donor.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6213(c)  (re- 
lating to  notice  of  deficiency)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "calendar  quarter"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  year". 

(e)  ErFBcrrvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  reapect 
to  gifts  made  after  December  81.  1981. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Haixt  F. 
Btrd.  Jr.,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
permit  annual  filing  of  gift  tax  returns. 
,  This  legislation  has  been  widely  hailed 
by  attorneys  and  accountants,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  Treasury  Department.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Btrd  tor  his  leadership  in 
this  important  area. 

Prior  to  1971,  gift  tax  returns  were 
filed  annually.  Between  1971  and  1976. 
quarterly  returns  were  required.  Since 
1976,  quarterly  returns  have  been  re- 
quired only  if  total  gifts  to  date  in  the 
year  exceed  $25.(X)0. 

Our  bill  permits  annual  filing  of  all 
gift  tax  returns.  The  due  date  for  the  re- 
turn would  be  the  due  date  for  the  in- 
dividual income  tax  return— normally 
April  15. 

This  legislation  would  bring  about  an 
important  simpliflcati(Hi  for  both  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Enactment  would  cut  the  cost  of 
compliance  with  and  administration  of 
tax  laws.  It  helps  eliminate  a  redtape 
trap  faciuK  innocent  taxpayers. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation  tm  Septem- 
ber 10,  19S0.  It  was  supported  by  the  tax 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Treasury  Department  indicated  It 
did  not  oppose  the  bill.  Speaking  for  the 
Treasury  Department,  Deputy  Assistant 
SecretaiT  for  Tax  Policy.  Daniel  L  Hal- 
perin.  testified  that: 


Tba  Tteasury  Department  does  not  oppose 
S.  3000  (providing  annual  filing  of  gift  tax 
returns). 

Ibe  present  quarterly  fiUng  requirement 
baa  resulted  in  compUance  problems  for  and 
oonfuaion  *mr>ng  affected  taxpayers  with  ad- 
minlstraUve  burdens  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  WhUe  a  return  to  annual  fiUng 
wUl  result  in  a  one-time  revenue  reduction 
in  FY  1981  and  some  modest  continuing  rev- 
enue loss  attributable  to  the  loss  of  accel- 
erated tax  receipts,  we  nonetheless  believe 
that  a  slmpUfied  reporting  system  will  be 
beneficial  in  terms  of  tax  administration. 

'    On  September  8<  1980.  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  estimated  that  the 
revenue  loss  from  this  bill  is  $85  million  ' 
In  the  first  year  and  $5  million  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  wwk- 
Ing  with  Senator  Btrd  and  other  Sena- 
Xan  in  ctmnection  with  congressional  ac- 
tion OD  this  legitaati<Mi.« 

By.  ySx.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself, 
BIr.  GoLOWAtn.  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lop) : 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Reclamatirai 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorize 
additional  t^jpropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

kbclamation  satett  or  dams 
•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, along  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  Is 
critical  to  the  future  safety  of  dams  in 
this  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  the 
Wats'  and  Power  Resources  Service  suffi- 
cient authorization  to  complete  safety 
woik  on  reclamation  dams  natimiwide. 
The  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  restore,  operate,  and 
maintain  new  or  modified  features  at 
existing  Federal  reclamation  dams  for 
the  purpose  of  dam  safety.  The  act  pro- 
vides an  authorization  levd  of  $100 
minion. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  authoriza- 
tion level  cannot  p<»sibly  cover  tbe  costs 
(A  existing  and  future  dam  safety  work. 
The  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
estimates  the  current  cost  of  dam  safety 
in  at  least  12  States  to  be  upwards  of 
$430  million.  In  my  State  of  Arizona 
alone,  modifications  of  immediate  need 
on  six  Salt  River  project  dams  are  in  ex- 
cess of  $250  million.  Moreover,  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Sorvice  indicates 
that  safety  of  dams  studies  for  fiscal 
years  1981-83  may  identify  an  additional 
29  dams  needing  safety  related  modifica- 
tion work  in  the  future. 

In, order  to  ccnnplete  work  that  has 
been  initiated  and  insure  that  future 
dam  safety  needs  are  met,  it  is  necessary 
that  authorization  for  the  Reclamatioi 
Safety  of  Dams  Act  be  increased  to  at 
least  $450  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  devastation  that  could  re- 
sult In  loss  of  lives  and  personal  property 
from  dam  failure.  We  must  take  the 
necessary  precautions  now.  to  alleviate 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  potential  for 
threats  from  this  type  of  disaster.  I  can- 
i^  emirfiaslitft  strongly  enougdh  the  seri- 
I  of  our  proUems  without  sufficient 


authority  to  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. 

An  identical  bill  is  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Udall.  Mr.  President,  dam  safety  is  not 
a  partisan  issue  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  suppOTting  this  measure  and 
seeking  its  enactment  before  the  close  of 
this  year.*  « 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  New 
England  Regional  Power  Planning  and 
EMstriliution  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources, 
mw  Kwcuunt  bxcionai.  pow^  plamnlmc  amd 

DISimlXDTIOM   AOTHOaXTT   BILL 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  biU  to  estab- 
lish a  New  England  Regional  Power 
Planning  and  Distribution  Authority. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  HJl.  2971.  intro- 
duced by  Ctmgresswoman  CLAinam 
ScHNzniER  (m  April  1.  1981. 

Our  energy  supply  is  one  of  the  most 
serious.  Iraig-term  problems  of  the  New 
England  region.  Unlike  the  rest  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  neither  ai\  or  natural 
gas  resources,  nor  significant  deposits  of 
coal.  We  are  80  perc«it  dependent  upon 
oil  tar  generating  electricity  and  heating 
our  homes,  and  87  percent  of  that  oil 
comes  from  foreign  sources. 

Our  dependence  on  imiwrted  oil  makes 
us  not  only  extremdy  vulnerable  to  sup- 
ply disruptions,  but  also  subject  to  hi^ 
energy  prices,  which  in  New  England  are 
25  percent  greater,  on  the  average,  than 
the  rest  of  the  Nati(m.  Our  electricity 
rates  are  now  the  highest  in  the  Nati<xi; 
in  Providence,  it  costs  $96  for  1,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  compared  to 
$37  in  Memphis.  Tenn.;  or  $14  in  Seattle. 
Wash. 

Our  natural  gas  supplies  are  also 
priced  above  the  national  average,  fa 
New  England.  1.000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  costs  $4.87.. $1  more  than  the  average 
price  for  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  our  high  natural 
gas  prices  is  the  geographic  fact  that  our 
region  lies  at  the  end  of  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  wring  our  hands 
and  complain  about  tenuous  supplies  and 
high  prices,  w  we  can  act  in  unison  to 
provide  New  England  with  stable,  reason- 
ably priced  energy  supplies. 

It  is  in  our  naUonal  interest  to  hdp 
the  New  igngianrf  region  diversify  its  en- 
ergy mix  and  reduce  its  use  of  imported 
oil.  It  is  in  our  regional  interest  to  lower 
our  energy  costs  and  make  better  use  of 
indigenous  energy  supplies;  such  as 
solar,  wind,  conservation,"low-head  hy- 
droelectric  and  reasonably  priced  hydro- 
electric power  imported  from  Canada. 

Although  we  clearly  have  the  need  for 
regional  pwwer  planning,  we  are  one  of 
the  few  regions  which  does  not  have  a 
regional  power-planning  authority,  such 
as  the  Bonneville  Power  Authority  to  the 
Northwest  or  the  Southeastern  Power 
Authority  to  the  Southeast 

The  bill  I  totroduce  today  will  estab- 
lish a  power  authority  for  the  six-State 
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reflon.  Th«  aathorlty  would  have  three 
principal  purposes: 

First,  to  develop  a  long-range  energy 
plan  for  the  New  England  region; 

Second,  to  provide  for  maxlmiun  de- 
velopment of  indigenous  resource;  and 

Third,  to  provide  coordination  for  any 
necessary  importation  of  hydropower. 
natural  gas.  or  other  power  from  Canada. 

The  12  members  of  the  authority 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  nominations  submitted  by  each 
Governor  in  the  region.  An  executive  di- 
rector would  be  elected  by  the  authority 
and  would  serve  as  Its  manager. 

The  authority  would  be  reqji'red  to 
formulate  a  regional  plan  for  New  Eng- 
land. Public  hearings  are  required  to  be 
held  in  each  State  before  adoption  of 
the  plan.  The  plan  must  take  Into  ac- 
count alternative  resources  and  examine 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  each  alternative. 
In  addition,  it  must  include  an  energy 
power  forecast,  an  estimate  of  power 
necessary  to  meet  projected  demand,  and 
a  system  for  ranking  available  energy 
resources. 

Similifr^  other  power  authorities,  the 
New  niglalnd  Power  Authority  would 
have  the  ability  to  raise  capital  through 
the  sile  of  reserve  bonds.  These  funds 
couWf  be  used  to  im'X)rt  hvdropower  and 
natural  gas  into  the  region  according  to 
terms  e«tabl'shed  in  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
— ^^  In  no  wav  is  the  Authoritv  intended  to 
override  the  power  of  the  New  Fnsland 
States  or  the  utilities,  or  su^olant  other 
T'arties  who  have  contributed  to  solving 
New  England's  energv  croblem.  such  as 
the  New  Ensland  Er-ergy  Consrress.  In 
fact,  the  Authorty  irould  have  no  reeu- 
lat<B7  power.  It  is  specifically  prevented 
•^rom  preempting  State  or  local  law.  or. 
owning  transmission  lines,  generating 
^raoncfty  or  other  equipment  or  property. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  similar  in  several  respects  to  bills 
introduced  in  previous  years  to  establish 
an  Energy  Corporation  of  the  Northeast 
<ENCONO>.  I  will  continue  to  suocort 
the  ENCONO   idea,   as   well   as  others 
which  provide  long-term  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems. 
t      In  my  view,  establishing  a  New  Eng- 
land Power  Planning  and  Distribution 
Authority  will  be  a  cost-e.lective  way  to 
help  lower  energy  prices  and  maintain 
stable  supplies.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  support  of  this  bill. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  introduced. 

There  being  no  (*jection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  957 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejmtentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled. 
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FINDINGS  AND  FUAFOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a I  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  New  England  Region  doc3  nor 
have  an  adequate  coordinated  and  long- 
range  plan  for  ascertaining  and  meeting  ihe 
future  energy  service  requirements  of  the 
Region : 

(2)  the  limited  existing  and  potential  fuel 
resources  which  are  Indigenous  to  the  Region 
do  not  provide  the  Region  with  long-term 
assurance  of  reasonably  priced  energy  serv- 
ices; and 

(3)  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest,  and  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  New  England  Region 
to  estabUsh  In  the  Region  a  regional  energy 
service  planning  authority  to  plan  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  Region  and  to  Insure, 
to  the  e.'.tent  possible,  that  such  needs  can 
be  met  In  an  appropriate  and  cost-effective 
manner. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  New  England  Regional  Power 
Planning  Authority  to  systematically  and 
periodically  assess  the  long-term  energy 
service  requirements  for  the  New  England 
Region  as  a  whole,  to  facilitate  the  appro- 
priate reglonwitie  use  of  existing  electric 
power  capacity,  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  development,  where  necfssary. 
of  the  additional  sources  of  energy.  Including 
low-cost  Imported  electric  power,  to  maxi- 
mize the  efflclent  use  of  existing  and  poten- 
tial energy  resources  available  to  the  Region, 
and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  energy 
efficiency  measures  and  progrmma  to  the 
extent  that  such  programs  and  measures 
are  cost  effective. 

OKTINITIONS 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

( 1 )  "Regional  Authority"  or  "Authority" 
means  the  New  England  Regional  Power 
Planning  Authority. 

(2)  "Region"  or  "New  England  Region" 
means  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
States  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut. 

(3)  "Fund"  means  the  New  England 
Power  Fund  established  under  section  401. 

TITLE   1— ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
AUTHORITY 

ESTABLISH  MCNT   AND   COMPOSITION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  a  New 
England  Regional  Power  Planning  Authority 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of 
Directors. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members  appointed  by  the  President 
as  follows : 

(1)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  Maine. 


(3)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  b« 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

(3)  Two  members  of  the  Bo*rd  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont. 

(4)  Two  mMnbera  of  the  Board  shall  l>e 
appointed  by  the  Prvsldsnt  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(5)  Two  members  of  ttte  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island. 

(8)  Two  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  among 
nominations  made  by  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Nominations  made  by  the  Governors  of  each 
State  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  any 
procedures  an()  requirements  established  for 
such  purposes  under  State  law.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appolntihent  was  made. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) .  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
4  years. 

(2)  Of  the  members  first  appointed — 

(A)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 

1  year: 

(B)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 

2  years;  and 

(C)  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 

3  years,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment.  Any  member  of  the 
Bo€u-d  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
A  member  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term  until  his  successor  has  taken  office. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  each  be 
paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  dur- 
ing which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Board. 
While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Board,  members  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner 
as  persons  employed  Intermittently  in  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Board  and 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

LOCATION 

Sec.  102.  The  principal  offices  of  tlM  Au- 
thority shall  be  In  the  New  England  Region. 

omens   AMD   EMPLOTESS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Board  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The 
duties  and  authorities  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board.  The 
Executive  Director  shall  serve  as  a  voting 
member  of  the  Board  In  the  case  of  any  vote 
by  the  Board,  which,  but  for  the  vote  of  the 
Executive  Director,  would  be  a  tie  vote. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  the  Exectitlve  Direc- 
tor may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
personnel  as  he  considers  appropriate. 

(c>  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  I>ead^ 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  de- 
tail, on  a  reimbursable  baats,  ary  of  the  per- 


sonnel of  such  agenoy  to  ttaa  Board  to  SMjst 
the  Board  la  carrying  out  tU  dutlss  under 
thla  Act. 

msrar*  and  conmivtum 
Sec.  104.  Subject  to  such  nUes  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  6 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

CKNEaAL   POWKRS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Tlis  Executive  Director  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such 
contracts.  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  similar  transactions  with  public  agen- 
cies and  private  organisations  and  persona, 
and  to  make  such  payments  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  func- 
tions now  or  hereafter  vested  In  him, 

(b)  The  Executive  Director  may.  on  behalf 
of  the  Board,  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts 
or  donations  or  services  or  property. 

(c)  The  Regional  Authority  may  use  the 
United  States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Regional  Authority  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Executive  Director  may 
request. 

AMNDAL  BEPOST 

Sec.  106  The  Regional  Authority  shall  file 
an  annual  report  with  the  Congress  respect- 
ing Its  operations. 

TITLE  11— REGIONAL  PLANNINO 

BECIONAL  ENESCT  SEKVICB  FLAN 

Sec.  201.  (a)  As  promptly  as  practicable 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  after  undertaking  the  necessary  stud- 
ies and  Investigations,  the  Regional  Author- 
ity shall  prepare,  adopt,  and  publish  a  re- 
gional energy  service  plan  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Region.  The  plan  shaU  be  reviewed  by 
the  Regional  Authority  not  less  frequently 
than  every  five  years  and  amended  by  the 
Authority  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  or 
any  amendaient  thereto,  the  Regional  Au- 
thority shall  hold  a  public  hearing  In  each 
State  within  the  Region  which  the  Authority 
determines  may  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Authority.  Such  hearings  sliall 
t)e  subject  to  such  procedures  as  the  Regional 
Authority  deems  necessary  to  Insure  full  and 
complete  public  participation  and  partici- 
pation by  State  and  local  authorities. 

(c)  The  plan  shall  Include — . 

(1)  an  energy  power  demand  forecast  for 
the  Region: 

(2)  a  forecast  of  the  additional  power  re- 
sources. If  sny.  estimated  to  the  necessary 
to  meet  the  projected  demand: 

(3)  a  system  for  determining  priorities 
among  the  varlotis  alternative  reaonrces 
which  may  be  available  to  meet  energy  power 
demand  within  the  Region: 

(4>  an  analysis  of  reserve  and  reliability 
requirements  affecting  electric  power  use 
and  availability  In  the  Region: 

(5)  guidelines  respecting  the  rates  to  be 
appUcable  to  the  sale  of  potfer  Ity  the  Au- 
thority under  Title  tn  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  such  other  elements  as  the  Regional 
Authority  deems  appreciate. 

The  plan  sliall  be  consistent  with  i^tpUcable 
Federal  energy  policies.  Including  the  poli- 
cies set  forth  In  the  National  Fnerpy  Con- 
servation Policy  Act.  the  Public  Utility  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978  and  other  Fed- 
eral legislation  respecting  th^  use.  conserva- 
tion, and  development  of  doanesUe  energy 
resources. 

(d)  Following  adopUon  of  the  plaa,  aettoo 
of  the  Authority  under  Title  IH  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  plan  and  any 
ment  thereto. 


TTTI*  in— PURCHASE  AND  SAU  OP  GAS 
OB  ELECTRIC  POWER 
roBCHSSB  or  oas  and  elbctbic  powu 
Sac.  aoi.  (a)  The  KxecuUve  Director  of 
the  Regional  Authority  is  auUiorlzed  to  pur- 
ctiase  from  any  person  or  authority,  for  pur- 
poses of  resale  under  this  Act,  gas  or  elec- 
tric power  generated  from  Imported  hydro- 
electrlc  faculties  located  In  Canada  or  from 
utilities  or  power  authorities  located  in 
other  parU  of  the  nation.  Such  purchases 
shall  be  consistent  with  this  Act.  with  the 
plan  adopted  under  TlUe  H,  and  with  the 
provisions  of  an  applicable  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(b)  I^w  purposes  of  assisting  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  hydroelectric  capacity  In 
Canada  which  will  be  available  to  the  Re- 
gional Authority  for  purposes  of  resale  under 
this  tlUe.  the  Regional  Authority  Is  au- 
thorised to  enter  into  long  term  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  power  from  such  new 
capacity  and  to  commit,  and  make  available 
In  advance,  funds  to  private  and  public  per- 
sons. Including  forelsm  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  entitles. 

(c)  No  contract  or  other  arrangement  may 
be  entered  Into  by  the  Regional  Authority 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  any  power  until 
such  time  as  the  Regional  Plan  lias  been 
adopted  pursuant  to  Title  n  and  a  treaty 
has  been  adopted  bv  l)oth  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  respecting  the  purchase  bv  the 
Authority  of  gas  or  electric  energy  gener- 
ated In  Canada. 

SAUI  or  BLECTUC  POWES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Authority  U  authorized 
to  offer  to  sell,  and  to  sell,  power  acquired  as 
provided  In  Section  301  to  electric  utUltles 
for  resale  for  use  within  the  Region.  Such 
sales  may  be  made  only  to  persons  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  electric  power. 

(b)  No  power  may  be  sold  by  ttie  Regional 
Authority  under  this  Act  to  any  person  vm- 
less  the  Regional  Authority  determines  tliat 
such  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  plan  adopted 
under  Title  II  and  that  the  purposes,  sales, 
and  other  operations  of  such  person  are 
consistent  with  such  plan. 

(c)(1)  The  Regional  Authority  shall  es- 
tablish, and  periodically  review  and  revise, 
rates  for  the  sale  of  power  under  this  Act. 
Such  rates  shall  be  consistent  with  the  guide- 
lines established  In  the  plan  prepared  under 
Title  n. 

(3)  Rates  established  under  this  section 
shall  become  effective  only  upon  conflnna- 
tlon  and  approval  by  the  Fedenil  E^enty 
Regulatory  CommUslon  upon  a  fln'^ine  by  the 
Commission  that  such  rates  are  adequate  to 
cover  the  Authority's  total  system  costs  and 
amortize  any  obligations  Incurred  under  Sec- 
tion 301  and  oroduce  such  additional  reve- 
nues as  may  be  i-equlred  to  pav  when  due 
the  principal  of.  premiums.  dl«counts.  and 
ernenses  in  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
and  Interest  of  all  bo^ds  lF«ued  and  out- 
standing pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  amounts 
required  to  establish  and  maintain  re<!erve 
'  and  other  fnnd^  and  accounts  established  In 
connection  therewith. 

(d)  In  estBWtahln"  rates  unrter  this  sec- 
tion, tlie  Regional  Authority  shall — 

(1)  provide  public  notice  in  an  aporopri- 
'  ate  manner  of  the  proposed  rates  and  the 

date  schedule  for  the  hearing  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2):  and 

(2)  conduct  a  oubllc  hearing  respecting 
the  proposed  rates  at  which  Interested 
parties  are  afforded  an  oDoortunlty  to  submit 
oral  and  written  data,  views,  and  arguments 
and  a  reasonable  opnortunlty  for  cross- 
examination  and  for  refutation  or  rebuttal 
of  material  submitted  by  other  persons. 
THe  decision  of  the  Authority  respecting 
uiy  rates  established  under  this  section  shall 
be  based  upon  the  record  of  such  hearing  and 
shall  Include  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  basts  and  reasons  for  such  decision. 


TITLB  IV— FINANCING  AUTHOEnT 


Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  New 
En^and  Power  Fund.  The  Fund  ahall  consist 

(1)  all  recelpU,  collections,  and  recoveries 
of  the  Authority  from  all  sources,  and 

(2)  all  proceeds  derived  from  tlie  sale  of 
bonds  by  the  Authority. 

(b)  AmounU  credited  to  the  Fund  shall 
be  available,  as  provided  In  appropriations 
Act.  for  any  purpose  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  any  duty  or  authority  of  the 
Authority.  Incltidlng — 

(1)  the  development  of  a  New  England 
Regional  Energy  Power  Plan  in  ^accordance 
with  Title  n  of  this  Act;  

(2)  the  purchase  and  marketing  of  power 
Including  the  advance  parment  of  amounts 
pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into  under 
Section  301  providing  for  the  construction 
of  hydroelectric  facilities  In  Canada,  all  or 
a  part  of  the  electric  energy  from  which  will 
be  available  to  the  Authority;  and 

(3)  paying  the  Interest,  premiums,  dis- 
count*, and  expenses  a'sodated  with  the  is- 
.'uance  of  bonds  under  this  title  and  paying 
the  principal  amount  of  such  twnds  when 
due. 

<c)(n  If  the  Regional  Authority  deter- 
mines that  moneys  In  the  Fund  are  In  ex- 
cess of  current  needs.  It  may  request  the  In- 
vestment of  such  amounts  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
direct,  general  cblleatlon*  of.  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  Interest 
by.  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  > 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.«urv.  the  Regional  Authority  may 
deposit  money*  of  the  Fund  In  any  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  or  other  deoosltory  for  funds 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  In  such 
ot»^er  banks  and  financial  institutions  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Re- 
gional Authority  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  mutually  agree. 

BONOS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Regloaal  Authority  Is 
authorised  to  issue  and  sell  to  the  public 
from  time  to  time  In  the  name  of  and  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Authority  bonds,  notes, 
and  other  evidences  of  Indebtedness  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  Act  as  "bonds")  to  assist  In 
carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
cf  the  Authority.  Such  bonds  shaU  be  In 
such  forms  and  denominations.  l>ear  such 
maturities,  and  be  subject  to  roeb  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  t>y  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  ac- 
count terms  and  conditions  prevailing  In  tl»e 
market  for  similar  bonds,  the  term  of  the 
contract  for  the  financing  of  which  the 
bonds  are  Issued,  and  the  financing  prac- 
tices of  the  utlUty  industry.  Refunding  pro- 
visions may  be  prescribed  by  the  Regional 
Authority.  Such  bonds  .«hall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outsUndlng 
markeuble  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  comparable  maturities,  plus  an  amount 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  for  a  rate  comparable 
to  tlie  rates  prevailing  In  the  marlcet  for 
similar  bonds 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  pur- 
chase forthwith  any  bonds  Issued  bv  the  Re- 
gional Authority  under  this  Act  and  for  that 
purpose  Is  authorired  to  use  as  a  pubUc  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sny 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
Issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act, 
as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are  extended  to 
include  any  purchases  of  the  bonds  Issued 
by  the  Regional  Authority  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any 
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UoM.  mU  any  of  tba  bond*  •equlrvd  by  him 
usdar  tlUa  Act.  All  i«<leinptloDB,  purchsaes, 
•ad  Mlw  by  tta*  Sacrwtary  of  ttM  TrMsury  of 
•ocb  bondi  ahaU  ba  traatad  aa  public  dabt 
tnnaaetlona  of  tba  Unltad  Stataa. 

(c)(1)  Tba  principal  of.  pramluma  (If 
any),  and  latcraat  on  boada  laauad  by  tba 
Autbotlty  ataall  ba  payabla  aolaly  frona  tba 
nat  proeaada  of  tha  Auttaorlty. 

(3)  No  bond,  and  no  contract,  obligation, 
or  otbar  acUon  of  tba  Raglonal  Autbortty 
ahall  ba  conatruad  aa  an  obligation  aacurad 
by  tba  fXiU  faith  and  cradlt  of  the  Dnltad 
Stetaa. 

TTTLS  VI— OSNSRAL  PBOVISIONa 

•SLATIOlCaRIF  TO  VTATI  LAW 

Sac.  SOI.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  ahall  preampt 
tha  authority  of  any  State  or  locaJ  authority 
to  aatabllah  or  anforoa  any  rate  for  the  aale 
of  electric  power  (other  than  a  rate  eatab- 
llahed  by  the  Baglonal  Authority  under  TlUe 
m  and  approved  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Ooounlaalon)  or  to  exercUe  any 
other  authority  under  State  or  local  law  re- 
•pectlng  the  conatructlon  or  operation  of 
any  facility  for  the  generation  or  tranamls- 
alon'  of  electric  energy,  reapectlng  the  pur- 
chaae  or  aala  of  electric  energy,  or  reapectlng 
the  financial  or  organizational  aapecta  of 
electric  utllltlea  and  other  persons  engaged 
In  the  generation,  tranamlaalon.  or  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power. 

Accouirrs  akb  ATTsrra 
Sac.  903.  The  BzecuUve  Director  of  the  Re- 
gional Autbortty  staaU,  subject  to  the  re- 
qulremento  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  keep 
complete  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  oper- 
aUons  of  the  Autbortty.  including  aU  funds 
expended  and  received  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  electric  power  under  this 
Act.« 


ByMr.  RKINZ: 
8.  958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  a  special  remedy  for 
the  artifldal  pricing  of  articles  produced 
by  nonmarket  econcvny  countries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

La^laLATIOIT  BSUtTntC  TO  A  aXlOBT   FOB   AXTI- 

nciAi.  paicnto  or  sancLis  bt  iroMMAaxxr 
■ooifOMT  comrraiia 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  issues  left  over  from  the  Multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  and  the  ac- 
companying legislation  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  1979  is  the  question  of  how 
to  deal  with  dumping  and  market  dis- 
ruption caused  by  nonmarket  economies. 
This  problem  was  put  aside  during  the 
Finance  Committee's  deliberations  on 
"**  "^"de  Agreements  Act  of  1979  be- 
c^us^y'  its  complexity  and  controversial 
naturd.  Today  I  am  reintroducing  in 
reused  form  legislation  intended  to  re- 
open the  debate  on  the  nonmarket  econ- 
omy problem  and  ultimately  to  resolve 
It  in  a  way  that  is  equitable  for  all  par- 


To  the  extent  the  nonmarket  economy 
proUem  is  discussed  by  people  outside 
the  community  of  trade  professicmals. 
It  is  perceived  primarily  in  the  context 
of  a  handful  of  relatively  obscure  cases, 
the  most  famous — or  infamous— of 
Jjlch  is  the  Polish  golf  cart  case,  in 
I^Jch  the  Poles,  who  have  no  golf 
ctmau,  were  found  to  be  dumping  golf 
carts  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  potential  for  serious  market  dis- 
ruption from  nonmarket  countries  is 
rapidly  growing  as  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  such  nations  become  more 
■ophtotlcated.  Orowmg  trade  with  the 


PRO  and  various  Eastern  European  na- 
tions, in  part  due  to  the  recent  extoi- 
sltms  of  MFN  status  to  Romania  and 
Hungary,  also  adds  to  domestic  concern 
about  this  problem. 

OonceptuaUy.  finding  a  way  to  deal 
with  market  disruption  by  nonmarket 
ecanomies  is  eompUcated  Iqr  theoretical 
and  practical  differences  between  free 
market  and  nonmarket  structures.  For 
wramtfe.  dumping,  a  peculiarly  free 
market  concept,  is  based  on  a  compari- 
son between  a  product's  price  in  its 
country  of  origin  and  its  inlce  in  the 
United  States,  or  alternatively,  between 
ito  cost  of  production  in  the  country  of 
origin  and  its  U.S.  price.  In  either  case. 
If  the  latter  is  less  than  the  former, 
dumping  is  usually  found  to  have  oc- 
curred, and  compensatory  duties  are  as- 
sessed, assuming  producers  are  found 
to  have  been  injured. 

Within  such  a  framework  a  determi- 
nation of  dumping  depends  upon  the 
administering  authority's  ability  to  accu- 
rately make  the  necessary  price  compari- 
sons. In  other  words,  the  administering 
authority  must  be  able  to  accurately  ob- 
tain the  price  in  the  home  country  or  the 
cost  of  iMnoduotlon,  and  such  prices 
should  reflect  true  economic  costs. 

In  a  nonmarket  economy,  however, 
such  comparisons  cannot  be  made  with 
any  confidence.  Prices  within  such  a 
country  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  in- 
teraction of  supply  and  demand  in  any 
realistic  sense,  and  costs  of  production 
are  equally  dilQcult  to  measure  because 
of  the  unreliability  of  product  input  costs 
and  the  dlfllculty  of  separating  Govon- 
ment  subsidies  from  true  input  costs.  In 
a  centrally  planned  economy  such  dis- 
tinctions are  simply  not  made  in  the 
same  way  they  are  made  in  capitalistic 
economies.  Moreover,  price  incixisisten- 
cies  are  particularly  likriy  to  occur  in 
the  export  sector,  because  of  the  non- 
market  ecmomy's  interest  in  promoting 
exports  as  a  source  of  foreign  exchange 
to  aid  in  internal  Industrial  development 
or  other  governmental  policies.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  is  often  fair  to  say  that  the  ex- 
port sector  of  these  economies  is  more 
advanced  and  relative  more  heavily 
suppcMted  by  the  Government  than  other 
sectors. 

Since  1978,  U.S.  administrative  regu- 
lations here  attempted  to  cope  with  these 
I»T>blems  through  the  use  of  the  compa- 
rable ec<Miomy  concept.  In  this  approach, 
a  free  market  country  at  a  comparable 
stage  of  economic  development  with  the 
ncxunarket  country  is  selected  and  the 
price  of  a  like  article  in  that  economy  (or 
the  constructed  value  of  the  article — 
what  It  would  cost  to  produce  it)  is  used 
to  make  the  comparison. 

This  concept,  however,  is  flawed  in  sev- 
eral important  respects.  notaUy  in  ite 
two  basic  assumptions  that  a  simple  and 
accurate  basis  exists  for  determining 
when  economies  are  at  comparable  stages 
of  devdopment  and  that  comparable 
overall  levels  of  development — assuming 
such  can  be  determined — mean  compa- 
rable levels  within  a  particular  industry. 
For  example,  when  a  country  has  tar- 
geted a  particular  Industry  for  rapid  de- 
velopment in  order  to  stimulate  Ita 
export  sector — noi  an  imusual  occur- 


renee.  as  I  mentioned  eartler  the  levid 
of  devetopment  in  that  industry  is  likely 
to  be  greater  than  the  eoooomy  as  a 
whole,  thus  maUnv  Industry-specific 
oomparlsans  based  on  acsretate  natteial 
analyses  hl^ily  misleading. 

Similar  problems  are  presented  in  the 
appUoation  of  our  countwvalling  duty 
laws,  since  the  absence  of  marketplace 
standards  in  a  nonmai^et  economy  make 
it  impossible  to  quantify  fully  the  amount 
of  Qovemment  subsldlaitlan. 

Because  of  these  problems,  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  takes  a 
different  approach,  both  from  existing 
law  and  from  the  legislation  I  introduced 
lastyear  (S.  1968). 

The  major  overhaul  of  the  bill  in  the 
past  year  is  based  on  comments  received 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  input  from  the 
Polish  and  American  participants  in  in- 
terface n,  a  conference  on  the  problems 
of  trade  with  nonmarket  economies  held 
last  June  in  Poland  and  cosponsored  by 
the  University  of  Poznan  and  George- 
town University's  International  Law  In- 
stitute. Interface  n  was  the  second  in  a 
series  of  conferences  on  this  subject  orig- 
inated by,  among  others.  Peter  Ehreh- 
liaft,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  responsible  for  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  inves- 
tigations. Interface  I  was  held  at  Airlie 
House  in  Virginia  in  1978.  One  subse- 
quent conference  is  scheduled  for  Phil- 
adelphia in  1982.  where  the  host  will  be 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  been 
able  to  draw  on  a  wealth  of  expertise  of 
so  many  people  with  a  wide  range  of  ex- 
perience in  this  complex  area. 

In  commenting  on  S.  1966.  most  ob- 
servers made  a  convincing  case  that  the 
legislation  should,  where  possible,  treat 
nonmarket  economies  like  anyone  else, 
and  in  offering  to  do  so.  create  an  incen- 
tive for  them  to  cooperate  with  our  Gov- 
ernment by  providing  appropriate  mar- 
ket information  in  the  course  of  an  anti- 
dumping or  countervailing  duty  investi- 
gation. I  believe  it  is  in  our  long-term 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nonmarket 
economies,  to  encourage  them  to  develop 
the  attributes  of  market  economies.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  have  restructured  the  blD 
to  create  that  incentive.  This  is  a  depar- 
ture from  current  law,  which  was  de- 
liberately constructed  to  treat  nonmar- 
ket economies,  defined  as  Communist 
countries,  differently,  and  in  doing  so 
to  give  the  President  greater  latitude  in 
providing  import  relief  than  in  cases  in- 
volving Western  eccmomies. 

In  this  new  version  of  the  bill,  an  in- 
terested party — as  defined  in  current 
law — could  file  a  complaint  against  a 
nonmarket  economy  alleging  artificial 
pricing.  Procedures  and  time  limits  for 
the  ensuing  investigation  are  the  same  as 
in  a  countervailing  duty  investigati(» 
under  tiUe  Vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
as  amended  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
the  Commerce  Department  would  consult 
with  the  nmmarket  economy's  govern- 
ment and  solicit  from  it  information  that 
would  enable  the  Department  to  deter- 
mine dumping  or  the  presence  ot  a  sub- 


sidy subject  to  the  standards  of  current 
law  for  free  market  economies.  Such  in- 
formation may  or  may  not  be  available, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  econ(Mny 
or  the  particular  Industry  in  question. 
In  the  Polish  case,  for  example,  much  of 
the  cost  and  pricing  data  provided  by  the 
Polish  exporter  could  be  meaningful  in 
our  terms  if  the  Poles  also  made  available 
the  true  exchange  rate  applied  to  that 
particular  industry's  exports. 

If,  in  the  Department's  judgment.  sufB- 
cient.  verifiable  informaUwi  is  provided 
to  permit  the  case  to  be  treated  as  a  nor- 
mal antidumping  or  countervailing  duty 
case,  then  the  Department  shall  do  so, 
moving  the  investigation  to  the  appro- 
priate track  at  the  same  point  in  time. 

,  and  applying  the  injury  test  as  appropri- 
ate if  the  nonmarket  economy  in  ques- 
tion has  signed  the  relevant  code.  Of 
course,  the  provisions  of  those  statutes 
permitting  suspension  of  the  investiga- 
tion would  also  apply,  as  would  all  other 
provisions  of  current  law. 

In  those  cases  where  the  nonmarket 
economy  will  not  or  cannot  provide  the 
necessary  information,  preventing  the 
complaint  from  being  handled  in  a  nor- 
mal way,  a  different  standard  would  be 
employed,  a  standard  which  is  not  puni- 
tive, but  which  is  deUberately  intended  to 
be  less  attractive  to  the  nonmarket  econ- 
omy than  the  alternative  of  cooperation. 
That  standard  would  be  the  same  as  that 
originally  proposed  in  S.  1966 — defining 
artificial  pricing  as  sales  below  the  price 

■  of  the  lowest  average  price  free-market 
producer,  with  appropriate  adjustments. 
Even  in  this  case,  however,  unlike  S.  1966, 
the  petition  would  be  treated  pursuant  to 
the  time  frames  and  procedures  appli- 
cable to  countervailing  duty  investiga- 
tions in  existing  law.  In  short,  the  current 
concept  of  a  section  406.  which  in  many 
ways  parallels  section  201,  would  cease  to 
exist,  and  instead  the  secUcm  would  J)e 
redesigned  to  deal  with  unfair  trade 
practices  by  nonmarket  economies  rather 
than  simple  market  disruption.  The  latter 
could  be  handled  through  existing  escape 
clause  procedures  under  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  This  approach  is 
more  consistent  with  the  division  in  cur- 
rent law  between  fair  and  unfair  trade 
practice  relief  provisions  and  is  intended 
to  conform  to  that  division. 

This  bill  also  deals  with  one  of  the 
thorniest  philosophical  questions  inher- 
ent in  the  entire  issue:  What  is  a  non- 
market  economy?  Present  law  defines 
the  term  narrowly,  applsring  it  only  to 
countries  "dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism."  As  the  international  econ- 
omy grows  in  sophistication  and  com- 
plexity, a  number  of  the  socialist  coim- 
tries  are  becoming  mixed  national  econ- 
omies, and  the  prior  definition  which  put 
everything  in  the  context  of  communism 
becomes  simplistic. 

As  an  alternative,  my  new  legislation 
attemots  to  approach  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  economic  theory  by 
defining  the  term  as.  "•  •  •  any  country 
the  economy  of  which,  as  deteimined  by 
the  administering  authority,  operates  on 
principles  other  than  those  of  a  free  mar- 
ket to  an  extent  that  sales  or  offers  of 
sales  of  merchandise  In  that  country  or 


to  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
do  not  reflect  the  fair  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise." With  this  definition  the  ad- 
ministering authority  no  longer  has  to 
make  a  iwlitical  judgment  about  the 
country's  government  but  rather  an  eco- 
nomlc  judgment  about  its  market  system. 
That  could  be  difficult,  but  it  is  also  more 
faithful  to  the  principle  we  are  trying  to 
establish  with  this  legislation. 

In  short,  we  have  tried  to  create  with 
this  legislation  a  carrot  and  stick  mech- 
anism that  will  encourage  noianartet 
economies  to  cooperate  with  our  Govern- 
ment in  investigating  the  allegations  in 
petitions  filed  against  them  and  to  adjust 
their  economies  in  a  way  that  will  permit 
such  cooperation  to  take  place.  Every 
opportunity  is  presented  to  treat  these 
countries  in  these  cases  precisely  as  all 
other  nations  are  treated  under  our  laws, 
even  to  the  extension  of  the  injury  test 
in  appropriate  cases.  This  represents  a 
"liberalizing"  of  present  law;  while  at 
the  same  time  the  alternative  "lowest 
average  price  free  market  producer"  test 
provides  a  certainty  and  administrative 
ease  of  determination  absent  in  present 
regulations. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  began  my  re- 
marks today,  I  am  introducing  this  leg- 
islation in  an  effort  to  renew  the  debate 
in  Congress  and  in  the  trade  community 
in  g^ieral  on  how  our  Government  can 
best  deal  with  this  difficult  problem  in 
a  way  which  is  fair  trath  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  exporters  and  to  our 
own  industries.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
further  changes  in  the  bill  will  be  appro- 
priate, and  I  want  to  Indicate  my  willing- 
ness to  consider  any  proposals  that  are 
put  forward.  At  the  same  time  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  Congress  act  on  this 
issue  during  the  97th  Congress,  and  I 
intend  to  press  the  Finance  Committee 
for  hearings  and  markup  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed  In 
theRcooxo. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  958 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SscnoN   1.   CaxATioN   or  AannciAL  Pkxcinc 

iMVXSTXGATIOir   REICKDT. 

(a)   AMKifnicEirr  or  Sbction  406. — Section 
40e  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  n.S.C.  3430) 
"&c.  406.  AannciAi.  Pucxkg. 
la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  If  the  admlnUtering  authority  deter- 
mines that,  with  respect  to  imports  of  an 
article'  which  Is  the  product  of  a  nonmarket 
economy  country,  there  Is  artificial  pricing 
with  respect  to  an  article  produced  by  a 
domestic  Industry,  then  there  shall  be  Im- 
posed upon  such  merchandise  a  duty.  In 
addition  to  any  other  duty  Impoaed.  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  offset  the  amount  of 
such  artificial  pricing. 

"(b)(1)  A  proceeding  under  this  aectlon 
shaU  be  commenced  by  the  administering 
authority  upon — 

"(A)  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  an  Inter- 
ested party  described  In  section  771(9)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  behalf  of  an  In;- 
dustry  which  alleges  the  elements  neoeaaary 
for  the  Impoattton  of  the  duty  Impoaad  by  . 
subaectlon  (a) ,  and  which  la  accompanied  by 


Infannatfam  icaaooahly  svallaUa  to  tba  peti- 
tioner supporting  the  allegatlooa. 

"(B)  tha  requeat  of  tha  Presldant  or  tha 
United  Statea  Trade  Bepreaentatlva. 

"(C)  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  **— "«  of  the  Houae  of  RepreaentatlTea 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate. 


"(D)  Its  own  motUm.  

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  proceeding  com- 
menced by  petition,  the  petitioner  ahall  file 
a  copy  of  the  petition  with  the  Conunlaalon 
on  the  sama  day  aa  It  U  filed  with  the  ad- 
minlaterlng  authority.  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
ceeding commenced  under  subparagiapb 
(B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1).  tba  ad- 
ministering authority  ahall  notify  the  Com- 
miaa1f*ff  and  transmit  to  It  a  copy  of  the 
requeat.  reaolutlon,  or  motion  on  the  aame 
day  aa  It  U  received  or  agreed  to  by  the 
Mlmlnlsterlng  authority. 

"(3)  under  regulatlana  preacribad  by  tba 
admlnlatering  authority,  and  except  aa 
otherwise  provided  by  tbla  aectlaa.  the 
artificial  pricing  toveatlgatlon  ahall  be  ooo- 
ducted  on  the  same  achedule.  with  prelimi- 
nary and  final  determlnatlona.  and  subject 
to  suspension  and  termlnatlan  of  snapenalon. 
aa  If  it  were  a  counterralllng  duty  Investiga- 
tion under  subtitle  A  of  tttle  Vn  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(4)  Zxcept  aa  provided  in  anbaectlon  (c) 
(3),  the  administering  authority  shall  not 
inltuta  an  artlflclal  prldng  Invaatigatlon 
pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  by  an  entity  with 
respect  to  the  artlflclal  pricing  of  an  article 
from  a  nonmarket  economy  country  with 
respect  to  which  that  entity  has  filed  a  pett- 
tlon  for  a  countervailing  duty  or  antidump- 
ing duty  Inveatlgatlon  under  aectlon  303  or 
title  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  if— 

"(1)  the  countervaUIng  duty  or  antidump- 
ing duty  proceeding  is  in  process,  or 

"(U)  a  countervailing  duty  or  antidumping 
duty  Is  m  effect  with  respect  to  such  arttda. 

"!6)  Within  7  days  after  a  final  detennlna- 
tlon.  the  administering  authority  SbaU  pub- 
11*  an  artificial  pricing  dtity  order  wblcb — 

"(A)  directs  customs  offlcers  to  aaaeaa  an 
artlflclil  prlclne  duty  in  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  o'set  the  amount  of  audi  artlflclal 
prldng  within  6  montha  after  the  data  on 
wliich  the  admlixUterlng  authority  recalvas 
satisfactory  information  upon  which  the  aa- 
sessment  may  be  based,  but  In  no  event  later 
than  13  months  after  the  end  of  the  annual 
accotinting  period  of  the  numnfaeturer  or 
exporter  within  which  the  merehandlae  la 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warduniaa,  for 
consumption. 

"(B)  includes  a  deacrtptlon  of  the  daaa  or 
kind  of  merchandise  to  which  It  appUea.  In 
such  detaU  as  the  admlnlatering  autbortty 
deems  neceaaary.  and 

"(C)  requlrea  the  deposit  of  estunated  artl- 
flclal pricing  dntlea  pending  Uquldatlan  of 
entries  of  merchandise  at  the  same  time  as 
estimated  normal  customs  duties  on  that 
nmchandlse  are  deposited. 

"(6)  (A)  Entries  of  the  merehandlae  aub- 
Ject  to  the  artifldal  prldng  duty  ord»  the 
liquidation  of  which  baa  been  suspended 
shall  be  subject  to  the  impoaltlon  of  artifldal 
pricing  duties  under  subaectlon  (a). 

"(B)  Merchandise  subject  to  an  artifldal 
pricing  duty  order  which  is  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  the  date  of  pubUcaUon  of  notice  of 
the  final  determination  shall  be  subject  to 
the  impoaltlon  of  artificial  prldng  dotles. 
and  the  administering  authority  shaU  rdaasa 
My  bond  or  other  securtty.  and  refund  any 
caA  deposit  made,  to  aecure  the  payment  of 
artlfidal  prldng  dutlea  with  respect  to  en- 
tries of  the  merchandise  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  be- 
fore that  date. 

"(C)  Tor  purpoaea  of  thU  aectlon,  aU  pro- 
visions of  subtlUe  A  of  aue  vn  of  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  IMO  wtaldi  apply  with  re^teet  to 
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tlM  aflMMOMBt  waA  ooUaetlon  of 
T«Ulac  duOM  abaU  apply  with  rwpaet  to  tlM 
MMHOwnt  «nd  eoUcctton  of  tb*  artUlcUl 
prtclBc  tfuty. 

"(e) <I)  (A)  Kseapt  M  proTtdad  In  mibpan- 
{r»ph  (B),  wtMiMTW  •  nonmarkat  aeononsy 
eoontry  whldi  U  tha  produoar  of  an  artlela 
wtalcb  la  tba  aubjact  of  an  artlflcUl  prtdng 
InvaaUgatlon  undar  tlila  aactkm  fumlahaa 
varUUbIa  Infonaatlon  to  tba  admlnlatailng 
•utbortty  In  oonnacUon  witst  nicb  Invaattc** 
tkm  which  la  aulBclant,  in  tba  jadfrnant  of 
tha  admlnlatartnc  authority,  to  parmlt  tha 
tnvaaticatlen  to  ba  conductad  aa  a  eountar- 
T«iUa(  daty  Invaatlcatloo  or  an  antldumpinc 
dnty  iBvaatlcatlon.  tba  admlnlatarlng  author- 
ity abaU  treat  tba  lnTaatl«atlon  aa  U  it  had 
baan  ronwmnrad  aa  a  oountarvalllng  duty  or 
antldTunptBc  duty  Inyaatlgatlon.  whleharar 
la  appioptlata.  Whanarar  tha  admlnlakanng 
authority  datarmlnaa  that  an  arttfldai  prlc- 
Inc  mvaaUgattaa  will  ba  tiaatad  aa  a  oountar- 
Talllnc  duty  or  antldumptng  duty  Invaatlga- 
tton.  tha  admlnlatarlng  authority  shaU — 

"(1)  tarmlnata  tha  Inyaatlcatlon  aa  an  ar- 
tificial pricing  invaatlgatlon  and  begin  to 
omduct  tha  invaatlgatlon  aa  a  countarvalUng 
duty  or  antidumping  duty  invaatigatlon  at 
ttw  aama  point  In  tlma  aa  that  at  which  the 
Invaatlgatlon  would  have  been  bad  it  been 
commenced  aa  aucb  an  InvaatlgaUon,  and 

"(U)  aoUfy  tha  petitioner,  the  President. 
tha  Trade  RepreaantatlTe.  or  the  Committee 
of  tha  determination,  aa  appropriate. 

"(B)  In  tha  caae  of  a  nonmarket  economy 
country  which  la  not  a  party  to  the  Agree- 
ment on  Implementation  of  Article  VI  of 
the  Oenaral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(relating  to  antidumping  measures),  if  an 
artificial  pricing  Investigation  Is  treated  as 
an  antidumping  duty  Inveatlgatlon  under 
paragraph  (1).  such  investigation  (and  any 
other  action  in  connection  with  such  investl- 
gatlon)  shall  be  ccKiducted  without  regard  to 
whether  an  Industry  is  injured  or  to  whether 
tbe  eatahllshment  oS  an  industry  is  mate- 
rially rttardad. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  nonmarket  economy 
country  which  ia  the  producer  of  an  article 
which  Is  the  subject  of  a  countervailing  duty 
or  antidumping  duty  Investigation  does  not 
fumlah  vertOabla  Infmmatlon  to  the  sdmin- 
latartng  authority  in  connection  with  such 
inveatlgaflon  which  Is  sufficient.  In  the  judg- 
mant  of  tha  administering  suttaorlty.  to  per- 
mit tha  InvaaU^atlon  to  be  conducted  as  a 
oountarvalllng  duty  investigation  or  an  anti- 
dumping dnty  Investigation,  the  administer- 
ing authority  shaQ  treat  the  Investigation  as 
If  It  had  been  commenced  under  this  section. 
■  the  administering  authority  deter- 
that  a  countervailing  duty  or  anti- 
dumping dtity  Investigation  wlU  be  treated 
aa  an  artificial  pricing  InveatlgaUon.  the  ad- 
miniatsring  authority  ahaU — 

"(A)  terminau  the  investigation  aa  a 
ootintervaiUng  duty  or  anUdumplng  duty 
iBveatlgatlon  |tnd  begin  to  conduct  the  m- 
veatlgatlon  aa  an  arttfldai  pricing  investiga- 
tion at  tba  sama  point  in  time  as  that  at 
whldt  the  Invaatlgatlon  would  have  been  had 
It  been  oommanccd  as  such  an  Investigation. 


*(B)  notify  tba  petitioner,  the  President. 
tlM  Ttade  Bepreaentatlve.  or  the  Committee 
of  tha  determination,  as  appropriate, 
"(d)  Ftar  purpoaes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  'nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try* means  any  country  the  economy  of 
a*!^.  aa  determined  by  the  administering 
■W^orlty,  operatea  on  principles  other  than 
"'**^P'»  '^•a  market  to  an  extent  that  sales 
y  <»ywa  of  aala  of  merchandise  m  that 
?2^»*S!_*^  countries  other  than  th«, 
TmttMl  etatea  do  not  reflect  the  fair  value  of 

lIM  flMfCBAIUtlM. 

ar^di  ^^S?*^  '''•*^«  •»»«•  ''^•never  an 
"WBwo  tedustoy.  is  imported  directly  or  In- 
Otowstly  tntn  a  nonmarket  economy  wuntry 


or  oountrtea  at  a  price  below  the  loweat  frea- 
market  price  of  Uke  articles. 

"(3)  The  loweat  free-market  price  <^  like 
artlclaa  la  tha  loweat  average  price,  adjusted 
for  differatioaa  In  quantity,  level  of  trade, 
dutlea  or  other  factors  required  to  Insure 
comparability,  charged  for  Ilka  artldea  In 
thla  country  by  any  producer  or  aggregate  of 
producara  from  an  appropriate  free-market 
country.  Including  the  United  States,  which, 
aa  determined  by  tbe  administering  author- 
ity, produces  a  sufficient  quantity  of  like  ar- 
ticles tor  the  administering  authority  to 
determine  a  representative  price. 

"(4)  The  term  'like  article'  means  an  arti- 
cle which  la  like,  or  in  the  abaenoe  of  like, 
moat  similar  In  characteristics  and  uses  with 
the  article  subject  to  an  investigation  under 
thU  section. 

"(5)  A  country  la  an  ^>proprlate  free-piar- 
ket  coiintry  with  respect  to  an  ar^cla  alleged 
to  be  disruptive  if — 

"(A)  the  country  Is  not  a  nonmarket  econ- 
omy country  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section. 

"(B)  no  preliminary  or  final  determination 
has  been  made  under  title  VII  (or.  If  appli- 
cable, section  303)  of  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
that  a  subsidy,  bounty,  or  grant  Is  being  pro- 
vided with  reapect  to  like  articles  from  that 
country,  and 

"(C)  no  preliminary  or  final  determination 
has  been  made  under  subtitle  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  that  Uke  articles 
from  that  country  are  being,  or  are  likely  to 
be.  sold  In  tbe  United  States  at  less  than 
fair  value. 

"(0)  Tbe  term  'domestic  Industry'  means 
an  Industry  produclni;  an  article  In  whole  or 
In  part  In  tbe  United  States,  Including  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(7)  The  term  'administering  authority' 
has  the  meanlnn  given  such  term  by  section 
T71(l)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(8)  The  term  'Commlrslon'  means  the 
United  States  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion.". 

(b)  TccRNicAL  Am>  CotfroBicnra  Amxws- 
Mnrra. — 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  aectlon  773  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UB.C.  1677(c))  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Subsection  (ft  of  section  303  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  VS.C.  1303(f))  and 
subsection  (c)  of  section  701  of  such  Act 
(19    use.    1671(0)    are    each    amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "Ptor",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followln?  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  provisions  of  law  aonllcable  In  the 
case  of  a  product  of  a  nonmarlret  economy 
coimtry.  see  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  use.  2436).". 

(3)  Section  731  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
( 19  use.  1673)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)  In  Oewckai.. — "  be- 
fore "If",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 

"(b)  Caoas  Rxmnfcc. — 

For  provisions  of  law  aooUcable  in  the  caae 
of  a  product  of  a  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try, see  section  406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19UBC  2436).". 

(c)  CLcatCAL  Aim*DirrNT. — The  table  of 
contents  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 406  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following  new  item : 

"Sec.  406.  Artificial  pricing.". 
Sec.  3.  ErrtciivK  Datx. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  petitions  filed,  requests 
made,  and  resolutions  adopted  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Aet.« 


By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  encour- 


age a  greater  effort  In  the  prevention 
and  response  to  transportation  incidents 
involving  hazardous  materials,  to  provide 
assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments in  preventing  and  responding  to 
such  incidents,  and  for  other  purposes ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

HAaASDOOa  MATSaXAL«  TSAItaroaTATtOM  ACT 
AMXITDlCKNTa  OV    ISSl 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  to  encourage  a  greater  effort  in  the 
prevention  and  response  to  transporta- 
tion incidents  involving  hazardous  ma- 
terials and  provide  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  preventing 
and  responding  to  such  incidents.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  incidents  in  the 
last  several  years  which  have  focused 
attention  on  the  risks  associated  with 
the  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials. Preliminary  data  for  1980  shows 
18  deaths  and  more  than  600  injured  in 
transportation  incidents.  The  year  1978 
was  particularly  disastrous:  45  people 
were  killed  and  1,130  injured.  In  addition 
to  the  widely  pubUcised  accidents  in- 
volving fatalities  and  serious  injuries,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  incidents  each  year  that  result 
in  the  unintentional  release  of  hazardous 
materials.  Just  a  short  time  ago,  it  was 
necessary  to  evtM:uate  a  large  part  of 
Kansas  City  when  two  trains  carrying 
toxic  and  flammable  chemicals  collided 
in  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Yard.  Only 
a  few  days  ago.  there  was  another  haz- 
ardous materials  incident  In  Indiana. 
The  potential  danger  is  apparent  when 
the  extensive  nature  of  the  hazardous 
materials  transportation  industry  is  con- 
sidered— more  than  20,000  suppliers  of 
containers,  over  600.000  vehicles  and  ves- 
sels transporting  hazardous  materials  In 
bulk  and  about  700.000  transporting 
portable  containers  from  at  least  100.000 
locations.  At  the  same  time,  the  trans- 
portation of  these  hazardous  substances 
is  essential  to  commerce  and  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  public.  An  adequate 
safety  program  is  essential  to  provide 
protection  against  the  risks  inherent 
in  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials. 

This  area  is  one  that  has  been  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  matter  that  was  accorded 
high  priority  during  my  tenure  as  chair- 
man, and  I  am  certain  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  close  attention  during 
the  chairmanship  of  my  colleague  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Packwooo. 

Last  year  the  Commerce  Committee 
focused  on  methods  of  improving  Federal 
programs  for  preventing  and  responding 
to  hazardous  materials  transportation 
accidents.  We  held  a  field  hearing  and 
also  received  written  comments  on  draft 
amendments  to  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act. 

After  reviewing  the  hearing  record 
and  the  comments  which  were  submitted 
and  following  discussions  with"  the  De-^ 
partment  of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and 
others.  I  have  had  that  legislation  re- 
drafted and  am  introducing  It  today  to 
invite  further  comment  and  discussion. 


It  is  my  hope  that  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  in  the  near  future,  and  that 
we  can  move  forward  to  consider  this 
hazardous  materials  legislation  on  an 
expedited  basis.  I  would  emphasize  that 
th?bil^  have  introduced  does  not  neces- 
^rily  represent  the  views  of  other  Com- 
merce Committee  members  but  rather  is 
intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the  committee's 
deliberations  in  this  area. 

In  general,  the  bill  attempts  to  address 
significant  problems  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials — several  re- 
lating to  prevention  and  others  to  re- 
sponse. 

PaCVEMTlOlf     ' 

The  legislation  would  require  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  evaluate 
accident-prevention  training  programs, 
based  upon  a  survey  and  analysis  of 
Government  and  private  training  pro- 
grams. Necessary  measures  would  be 
taken  to  improve  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  such  training  programs 
(Federal,  State,  local,  and  private).  To 
improve  enforcement  efforts,  a  program 
would  be  established  to  assist  States  in 
the  enforcement  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  rules  and  regulations. 

The  bill  addresses  the  controversial 
issue  of  routing  hazardous  materials  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  issue  regulations  within  18 
months  or  report  to  Congress  why  such 
regulations  are  not  necessary.  A  report 
is  also  required  with  respect  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
prenotification  system  concerning  rout- 
ing of  hazardous  materials  shipments. 

In  order  to  encourage  coordinated  re- 
sponse programs,  FEMA  is  authorized  to 
provide  planning  assistance  to  States, 
local  governments,  and  regional  agencies. 
The  legislation  also  includes  a  technical 
change  in  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  to  authorize  coopera- 
tive action  between  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  private  agencies. 

This  bUl  will  involve  limited  funding, 
lilany  of  the  provisions  can  be  imple- 
mented under  existing  authorizations. 
The  general  language  of  the  bill,  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary,"  is  included 
only  because  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  precise  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the  C(hi- 
gresslonal  Budget  OEBce  for  the  enforce- 
ment and  response  planning  programs- 
As  so<Hi  as  this  inf  (M'mation  is  received, 
appropriate  figures  will  be  substituted  for 
the  more  general  language  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  public  in 
that  it  will  eliminate  inadequacies  in 
Incident  prevention  programs  and  pro- 
vide greater  coordination  between  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  in  pre- 
venting and  respcmding  to  hazardous 
materials  incidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  section-by-section  analysis,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
emalysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  900 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  VniteA  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hazardous  tiaterlals 
TransporUUon  Act  Amendmenu  of  1981". 

rUfOINCS  AND  PUaPOSE 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  can  create  severe  hazards  to  the 
public  safety; 

(2)  such  transportation  is  nonetheless 
essential  to  commerce; 

(3)  In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  the  Haz- 
ardous Blaterlals  Transportation  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  preemption  of  State  and  local 
governmental  regulation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials transportation  to  the  extent  it  is  not 
consistent  with  Federal  requirements  and 
regulations: 

(4)  despite  this  preemption,  when  serious 
hazardous  materials  incidents  occur,  it  is 
the  State  and  local  govemmentswhlch  necea- 
sarUy  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
emergency  response:  and 

(5)  Increased  coordination  and  greater 
conslatency  lietween  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments  would  assist 
in  the  prevention  of  hazardous  materials 
transportation  incidents  and  In  the  overall 
ability  of  State  and  local  governments  to  re- 
spond to  such  incidents. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to — 

(1)  promote  the  public  safety  by  providing 
for  Increased  coordination  among  the  vartoxis 
levels  of  government  and  greater  consistency 
Mwrtng  Federal.  State,  and  local  rules  and 
regulations: 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
prevention  of  hazardous  materials  transpor- 
tation incidents  by  delegating  the  enforce- 
ment of  certain  Fiederal  regulations;  and 

(3)  provide  for  greater  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  responding  to  such 
Incidents  through  coordinated  and  well- 
planned  advice  and  assistance  at  the  time  of 
the  Incident,  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance programs,  and  planning  (n^nts  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  coordinated  inci- 
dent response  programs. 

DEnKRioirs 

8*0.  3.  Section  103  of  tbe  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials TransportaUon  Act  (49  UB.C.  1802) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3). 
(4),  (S),  (6).  and  (7),  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  paragraphs  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7), 
and  (8).  req>ectively.  and  by  InaerUng  the 
following  new  paragraph  immedlattiy  after 
paragraph-  (2) : 

"(3)  'Incident'  means  any  event  occurring 
In  the  tranq>ortatlon  of  bazardoias  materials 
or  a  transportation -related  function  such  as 
loading,  imloadlng.  packaging  or  stowage 
which  has  led.  or  poses  an  imminent  threat 
of  leading,  to  a  release  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials which  could  result  In  a  serious  risk  to 
health,  safety,  or  ptoperty.". 
Fawmxiow   or  aicd  axspoirss  to  HAZASDOtrs 

IfATEKULS   mClUEMIS 

Sac.  4.  The  Hazardous  Materials  Ttmna- 
portaUon  Act  (49  UB.C.  1801  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "Subtitle  A"  after 
"TITLE  I— HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subtitle: 

"Subtitle  B 

"DEPAKTitKirr    or    TmAirsPoarATioir    TmAonms 

roa  nrcmEMT  paEvnrnoir 

"Sac.  130.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  sball 
conduct  a  study  and  evaluation  of  programs 
conducted  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies and  private  organizations  which  provide 
training  to  shippers,  carriers.  Inspectors,  and 
enforcement  personnel  involved  in  the  trana- 
portatlon  of^hfikardous  materials  with  re- 
sptct  to  oonpuiice  with  and  enforcement 
of  rules,  reg«f]BBaBS>''atandards.  and  orders 
promulgated  by  the  Secretarv  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title.  Not  later  than  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congreea  an 


Interim  report  on  tbe  reaulta  of  such  evaltia- 
Uon.  and  the  Secretary  shaU  complete  such 
study  and  evaluation  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  study  not  Uter 
than  8  months  after  the  dau  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  If ,  as  a  result  of  the  study  and  eval- 
uation conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  secuon,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  existing  training  programs  for  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials  are 
inadequate  or  that  there  U  needless  duplica- 
tion among  such  programs,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  develop  appropriate  training 
prograoA  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
how  to  improve  existing  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  upon  request  provide  to  State 
and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations 
a  d^Crtptlon  of  training  programs  and  such 
otbfr  aoslstance  as  Is  aoproprUte  to  assist 
BU&  agencies  and  organlzaUons  In  fulfilling 
their  hazardous  materials  training  needa. 

"(c>  The  Secretary  shall  mamtain  within 
the  Department  an  Information  dissemina- 
tion service,  which  shall  provide  instruc- 
tional materials  In  the  tralnlns.  skills,  and 
knowledee  necessary  to  assist  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations 
In  training  personnel  In  safe  and  proper 
methods  for  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials.  As  part  of  such  service,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  identify  specific  elemenU  with 
respect  to  tralntog.  equipment,  and  method- 
ologies necessary  and  useful  In  preventing 
incidents  involving  the  transporUtion  of 
hazardous  materials.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify  training  programs  which 
he  determines  throu?h  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  to 
be  useful  for  training  shippers,  carriers.  In- 
ST>ectors.  or  enforcement  personnel  with  re- 
spect to  hazardous  materials  transoortatlon 
safety.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  talce 
all  necessary  measures  to  improve  the  coor- 
-"inatlon  and  effectiveness  of  all  such  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  training  programs. 
"(d)  As  part  of  the  effort  to  improre  t%e 
coordination  of  incident  prevention  training 
proTrams.  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable shall  establish  or  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  training  centers. 

"STATE  aECtJlATlON  AND  C«ANTS  TO  STATBa 

"Sec.  121.  (a)  Under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  this  section,  and  subject  to  the  avaU- 
abiUty  of  fimds.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make -grants  to  States  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  programs  for  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  niles.  regulations, 
standards,  and  orders  appUcable  to  hazardous 
materials  transportation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  consistent  State 
rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  orders 

'•(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  comment  l<y  interested 
parties,  formulate  procedures  fot  any  State 
to  submit  a  plan  whereby  the  Staiie  agrees  to 
atfopt.  and  to  assume  responslbilsy  for  en- 
forcing, rules,  regulations,  standuos.  and  or- 
ders Issued  under  this  title  and  consistent 
State  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and  or- 
ders. Such  plan  shaU  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  he  determines  t)nt  the  plan  pro- 
motes the  objectives  of  ((bis  title,  and  the 
plan — 

"(A)  designates  the  SUte  agency  or  agen- 
cies responsible  for  administering  the  plan 
throiigh<*ut  the  State: 

"(B)  contains  satisfactory  a-«surances  that 
such  agency  has  or  Is  taking  steps  pursuant 
to  State  Uw  ,to  have  the  legal  authority,  re- 
sources, a^d*  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, standards,  and  orders: 

"(C)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  wiU  devote  adequate  funis  to  the 
administration  of  such  plan  and  enforcement 
of  such  rules,  regulations,  standards,  and 
orders; 

"(D)  provides  a  right  of  entry  and  Inspec- 
tion sufficient  to  enforce  the  provisions  ot 
this  title;  and 
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•  "(X)  prorldM  tlwt  Bueh  State  •gvncy  wtU 
adopt  sucb  unlXonn  raportlns  raqulranMnta 
^j\^  uM  rach  uniform  tanom  for  raoordkaap- 
ing,  iQ^ecUons.  and  lsf«stlg»ttona  u  may 
tM  Mtatdlabad  and  raquirwl  by  tb*  Socratary. 

"(3)  U  a  plan  submitted  under  paragrapb 
(1)  of  tbls  subaactlon  U  rejected,  tbe  Secre- 
tvy  aball  provide  tbe  State  wltb  a  written 
ezpl^iatlon  of  bis  action  and  abaU  permit 
tte%l»ta  to  modify  and  resubmit  bis  pro- 
poMd  plan  for  approval.  In  accordance  wltb 
tbe  procedures  foripulated  pursuant  to  sucb 
paracrapb. 

"(C)  Tbe  Secretary  sbaU.  on  tbe  basis  of 
reporte  submitted  by  tbe  State  agency,  and 
on  bis  own  inspections,  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  tbe  manner  In  wblcb  eacb 
State  wltb  a  plan  approved  under  tbls  sec- 
tion Is  carrying  out  suob  plan.  Wbatever  tbe 
Secretary  llnds.  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment,  tbat  a  State  plan 
previously  approved  Is  not  being  followed  or 
tbat  It  bas  became  Inadequate  to  assure  tbe 
enforcement  of  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
or  orders  Issued  under  tbls  title,  be  sball 
notify  tbe  State  of  wltbdrawal  of  approval 
of  sucb  plan.  Dpon  receipt  of  sucb  notice, 
sucb  plan  sbaU  cease  to  be  in  effect.  Any 
State  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  tbe 
Secretary  pursuant  to  tbls  subsection  may 
seek  Judicial  review  pursuant  to  cbapter  7 
of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code.  Tbe  State 
may,  bowevar,  retain  Jurisdiction  in  an;  case 
commenced  before  tbe  wltbdrawal  of  tbe 
plan  wbenever  tbe  Issues  Involved  do  not 
directly  relate  to  tbe  reasons  for  tbe  wltb- 
drawal of  approval  of  tbe  plan. 

"(d)  By  grants  autborlzed  under  tbls  sec- 
tion, tbe  Secretary  sball  reimburse  any  State 
In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  costs  Incurred  by  that  State  In  that  fiscal 
year  In  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  to  enforce  hazardous  materials 
transportation  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
or  orders  issued  under  this  title  and  con- 
sistent State  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  orders.  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
allocate  aoiounts  appropriated  for  grants  to 
support  suofa  programs  among  the  States 
whose  applications  for  grants  have  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  may  be 
established. 

"Botnmio  sjTD  paxKonncATioN 

"8k.  123.  (a)(1)  Within  18  months  after 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  tbls  section,  tbe 
Secretary  shall.  In  consultation  with  State, 
local,  and  regional  governments  and  with 
approprlata  Federal  agencies,  determine 
wbatber  to  Issue  regulations  in  accordance 
with  tbe  provisions  of  this  section  and  pur- 
suant to  section  105  of  this  title  with  respect 
to  tbe  routing  of  hazardous  materials  being 
transported  In  Interstate  commerce.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  reg\ilatlons  should 
not  be  Issued,  a  report  shsU  be  submitted  to 
Congress  stating  why  sucb  regulations  are 
not  necessary. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  issues  regulations 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1  >  of  this  subsection, 
such  regulations  sball  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation by  State,  local,  and  regional  gov- 
ernments in  selecting  preferred  routes  and 
modes  of  transportation  of  hazardous  mate- 
rials within  their  respective  Jwlsdlctlons. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  to  promul- 
gate  regulations^   tbe   Secretary   shall    con- 


"(A)  tba  question  of  whether  any  mode 
prsaenta  an  unacceptable  level  of  risk  to 
safety  wltb  respect  to  tbe  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials: 

"(B)  various  fsctors  affecting  the  safety 
of  any  given  route,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  population  density,  design  character- 
istics of  tbe  route,  and  adjacent  land  uses: 

"(O  tbe  implemenutlcn  of  additional 
protective  measures  wbenever  hazardous 
materials  are  traasported  through  areas  of 
particularly  high  risk: 


"(D)  tbe  social,  economic,  and  commercial 
Impacts  of  routing  restrictions:  and 

"(E)  the  relaUve  hazard  potential  of  spe- 
cific hazardous  materials  as  a  factor  deter- 
mining the  need  for  selective  routing. 

"(b)  (1)  Within  13  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  wltb  respect 
to  the  feaslbUlty,  cost,  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing, and  the  problems  of  implementing, 
a  prenotlficatlon  system  wblcb  would  Inform 
State  or  local  governments  m  advance  of  the 
timing,  nature,  and  routing  of  hazardous 
materials  shlpmenU  through  tbetr  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlons. 

"(3)  In  preparing  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional governments  and  with  appropriate 
FMeral  agencies,  and  shall  seek  the  advice 
of  various  groups  Interested  In  the  safety  ot 
tbe  transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 
'  including  shippers,  carriers,  and  users  ot 
hazardous  materials  and  bulk  package  or 
container  manufacturers:  organizations 
which  represent  employees  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials;  citi- 
zens' and  environmental  groups:  and  private 
organizations  concerned  with  transportation 
safety  or  the  provision  cf  emergency  services 
in  response  to  a  major  accident  involving  the 
transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

"(c)  In  order  to  acquire  information  in 
accordance  wltb  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  one  or  more  demonstration 
projects. 

"rxnzBAL   TBAnrufG    pmocaAMS    roa   inciubnt 

aZSPOMSE 

"Sac.  133.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  in  coordl- 
naUon  with  the  Secretary  and  other  agrccies 
with  responsibilities  relating  to  hazardous 
materials  transportation,  shall  conduct  a 
study  and  evaluation  of  programs  conducted 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
private  organizations  which  provide  training 
to  agencies  or  organizations  responsible  for 
responding  to  Incidents  involving  hazardous 
materials  transportation.  Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  tbe  Director  shall  submit  an  interim 
report  on  tbe  results  of  sucb  evaluation.  Not 
later  than  13  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  the  Director  shall  com- 
plete such  study  and  evaluation  and  submit 
the  results  of  such  study,  along  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  necessary,  to 
the  Congress. 

"(b)  If.  as  a  result  of  tbe  study  and  eval- 
uation conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Director  determines  that 
existing  training  programs  are  inadequate, 
the  Director,  in  coordination  with  the  Sec- 
retary, is  autborlzed  to  develop  appropriate 
training  programs.  Tbe  Director  or  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  upon  request,  provide  to  State 
and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations 
a  description  of  training  programs  and  sucb 
other  assistance  as  is  appropriate  to  assist 
such  agencies  and  organizations  In  fulfilling 
their  Incident  response  training  needs. 

"(c)  Tbe  Director  or  tbe  Secretary,  as  they 
deem  appropriate,  shall  maintain  an  Infor- 
mation dissemination  service,  which  shall 
provide  Instructional  materials  in  the  train- 
ing, skills,  and  knowledge  necessary  to  assist 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and  private 
organizations  In  training  personnel  in  safe 
and  proper  methods  for  responding  to  Inci- 
dents. Such  Information  service  shall  Identify 
specific  elements  with  respect  to  training, 
equipment,  and  methodologies  necessary 
and  useful  In  responding  to  incidents.  In 
addition,  training  programs  shall  be  Identi- 
fied which  are  determine  through  the  eval- 
uation required  by  sutMeotton  (a)  of  this 
seitluu  to  be  useful  for  training  response 
personnel. 


"ncaaoKXCT  assroMss  PLamnxo  oaairrs 

"Sac.  134.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  tbe  de- 
velopment of  coordinated  and  effective  emer- 
gency response  programs  for  incidents  at  tbe 
State  and  local  levels,  tbe  Director  of  tbe 
FMeral  Emergency  Management  Agency  Is 
autborlzed.  taking  Into  account  consistency 
wltb  tbe  national  contingency  plan,  as  re- 
vised pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensaUon.  and  UablUty  Act  of  1980,  to  make 
emergency  response  planning  grants  to  units 
of  State,  regional,  and  local  govermnent. 
Such  grants  sball  be  used,  among  other 
things,  to— 

"  ( 1 )  assess  tbe  present  response  capabllltlea 
of  each  emergency  response  agency  within 
the  scope  of  the  study  area  in  terms  of  tbe 
adequacy  of  trained  pirsonnel,  equipment, 
and  Information  systems  and  determine  the 
most  cost-effecUve  means  for  upgrading  such 
capabilities: 

"(3)  determine  at  what  point  and  to  what 
extant  each  such  agency  will  become  involved 
In  tbe  reqwnse  to  a  given  incident; 

"(3)  determine  which  of  sucb  agencies  will 
be  the  lead  agency  for  responding  to  a  given 
type  of  Incident  at  any  g^en  location; 

"(4)  define  tbe  role  of  each  such  agency  in 
responding  to  any  incident;  and 

"(5)  establish  a  communications  network 
that  will  permit  onslte  Interagency  commu- 
nications as  well  as  operational  and  command 
communications. 

"(b)  The  Director  sball,  wltbln  13  months, 
establish  such  rules  and  regiOatlons  as  be 
deems  necessary  for  tbe  administration  of 
emergency  response  planning  grants  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Any 
such  regulations  sball  provide  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  share  of  any  sucb  plan- 
ning grant  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of  tbe 
cost  of  such  project;  and 

"(3)  no  less  than  35  percent  of  tbe  funds 
obligated  for  such  planning  grants  shall  be 
used  to  make  planning  grants  to  units  of  re- 
gional ot  local  government. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  possible,  tbe  Director 
shall  encourage  tbe  use  of  sucb  planning 
grants  to  promote  planning  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  coordinated  regional  emergency 
re^>onse  programs. 

"BXSKAaCB    AMD    OKVELOPICSMT 

"Sk.  135.  The  Director  of  tbe  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  to 
conduct  research  and  development  activities 
designed  to  Improve  tbe  capabilities  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  local,  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  responsible  for  responding  to 
an  tacldent.  Such  activities  may  Include, 
among  other  things,  prograiQs  to — 

"  ( 1 )  encourage  tbe  development  and  dem- 
onstration of  new  and  Innovative  techniques 
In  responding  to  Incidents; 

"(3)  evaluate  existing  techniques  and  pro- 
grams for  responding  to  Incidents;  and 

"(3)  promote  tbe  development  and  adop- 
tion of  minimum  standards  fcr  training, 
equipment,  coordination.  Information,  and 
other  resources  related  to  responding  to 
Incidents. 

"auTHoansATioNS    roa    AppaopaiATXom 

"Sac.  136.  (a)  There  U  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  section 
121  of  tbls  subtitle. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated fucb  fums  as  may  be  necesrary  to  tbe 
Federal  Emergency  Mansgement  Agency  for 
tbe  purposes  of  section  134  of  this  subtitle.". 

■KPOBTINC    STBTTIf    AlfD    DATA    CKMTIS 

Sac.  5.  Section  109(d)  of  tbe  Hazardous 
Biaterials  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1808(d) )  U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately,^ be- 
fore "The  Secretary";  , 

(3)  by  redaalgnatinc  pAragrapIis  (l),/(3). 
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(B). 


(C). 


and  (3)  as  sttbparagrapbs  (A), 
respecUvely;  and  ^  .^    .  , 

(S)  by  addliv  at  tbe  and  tbaraof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Nothing  In  tbls  subsection  shall  ba 
construed  to  limit  tbe  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  Into  a  contract  wltb  a  pri- 
vate totlty  for  use  of  a  supplemental  report- 
ing system  and  data  center  operated  and 
maintained  by  sucb  entity.". 

cotfraBKXMo  AimfnifBim 

8k.  e.  Sections  110,  ill,  and  116  of  the 
Haaardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  (49 
UJ8.C.  1809.  1810,  and  1813)  are  amwtded  by 
striking  "title"  wherever  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subUtla"  In  aacb 
such  place. 


Uate- 

Anwndmenta  of 


Skciion-Bt  -SacnoM 

Section  1.  Pursuant  to  tbls  aaetton.  tba 
legislation  Is  entitled  tbe  " 
rials   TranqMrtatlon 
1981". 

Section  3.  Tbls  sectloD  aata  torth  the  find- 
ings and  purposes  of  tbls  Act.  Under  sub- 
section (3),  Congreea  flnda  tbat  tba  trans- 
porUtlon  of  bazardotta  materials  preaants  • 
baaaid  to  public  safety  but  tliat  It  to  none- 
tbalaas  rttm^'t'  to  ooounerca.  Oongraa  fur- 
ther finds  tbat  while  atataa  and  localities 
have  been  preempted  wltb  la^act  to  tbs  reg- 
ulation of  haaardous  matvlals  transporta- 
tion, state  and  local  autborlttas  bava  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  raqMBdlng  to  has- 
ardous  materials  Incidents.  FlnaUy.  Ooncraas 
finds  the  need  for  Increased  eoordlnatlOB  and 
greater  consistency  among  tba  Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  In  order  to  farther 
tbe  prevention  of  and  Impcova  tbe  response 
capabUltles  wltb  respect  to  haaardous  mate- 
rlaU  Incidents. 

As  explained  in  subsecUon  (b).  tbto  leg- 
islation U  Intended  to  promota  safety 
through  Improved  coordination  and  greater 
consistency  smong  the  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments.  To  tbto  end.  tbto  bill  to 
to  encourage  active  partlctpatUm  by  tbs  state 
and  local  autborltlas  In  tbe  prersntlan  of 
hazardous  materlato  Incidents  by  delegating 
enforcement  of  certain  Federal  laws  and  rag- 
uUtlons.  In  addlUon,  tbe  bill  would  provlda 
for  more  asKtvtanee  to  state  and  local  gor- 
emments  In  tbe  area  of  emerganey  rasponse 
through  training  and  planning  programs. 

SecUon  3.  In  order  to  clarify  the  covarage 
of  tbe  Act,  tbto  section  would  add  tba  term 
"Incident"  to  the  list  of  deflnltlons  incladad 
In  the  Hazardous  Materlato  IVanapartatlon 
Act.  This  term  to  defined  to  mean  any  event. 
Involving  the  actual  transportation  or  aetlvl- 
Ues  Incident  thereto,  which  leads  or  tbraat- 
etis  to  lead  to  a  release  of  baaardons  mate- 
rlato which  cotUd  result  In  a  ilsk  to  baaltb, 
safety  or  property. 

Section  4.  Tbto  section  rtaatrmataa  as  Sub- 
title A  the  Haaardous  Materlato  Tranqxirta- 
tlon  Act  as  currently  written  and  adds  a  new 
section  to  be  dted  as  Subtttla  B.  Tlite  new 
subtitle  cans  for  a  review  by  tba  Deoartmant 
of  Transportation  (DOT)  of  Incident  pre- 
vention training  procrama;  antaWtobae  pro- 
cedures and  a  funding  maebaalam  for  the 
exnansion  of  state  enforeemeot  authority: 
reaulres  action  bv  DOT  with  reanact  to  root- 
ing and  prenotlficatlon:  mandataa  tbe  stody 
by  the  Federal  Euieiseucf  Ifaiiagaiiiem 
Aaency  (FEMA),  In  oocrdlnatloii  with  DOT. 
of  Incident  response  training  and  calto  for 
research  In  the  area  of  emergency  response: 
and  sets  uo  a  ftandln«  mechnn^sm  to  promote 
state,  redonal  and  local  emergency  response 
planning. 

nfcmnfr  raavEirnoit  ntumm 
Subsection  (a)  of  Section  1X>  reqnJrea  tbe 
Secretary  of  Ttmnq>ortatian  to  araluata  all 
existing  public  and  private  training  programs 
related  to  compliance  wltb  and  enfoceement 
of  tbe  hazardous  materlato  laws  and  isfula- 


tlons.  Wltbln  four  months  of  tbe  date  at 
enactment  of  this  section,  an  Interim  report 
based  on  the  evaluation  to  to  be  submitted 
by  DOT  to  Congress,  and  a  final  report  to  due 
within  ^gbt  months  of  date  of  enactment. 
Pursuant  to  stibeectlon  (b) .  If  thto  study  In- 
dicates that  existing  training  programs  are 
Inadequate  or  that  there  to  unnecessary 
dtq>llcatlng  among  them,  the  Secretary  to 
autborlaed  to  develop  new  programs  and  to 
reconunend  cbattges  in  existing  ones.  DOT 
would  be  required  upon  request  to  provide 
Interested  groups  with  a  description  of  such 
recommended  programs  and  any  other  appro- 
priate training  assistance. 

Additionally,  under  subsection  (c)  of  Sec- 
tion 120  DOT  to  required  to  maintain  an  In- 
formation dissemination  service  with  respect 
to  appropriate  public  and  private  incident 
prevention  training  programs.  In  tbls  regard, 
the  Secretary  to  required  to  identify  specific 
elemante  which  should  be  part  of  such  p|p- 
grams.  Also,  the  Secretary  must  designate 
those  compliance  and  enforcement  training 
programs  wblcb  are  determined  as  part  of  tbe 
study  mandated  under  subsection  (b)  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Through  thto  information 
dissemination.  DOT  to  to  strive  for  more 
coordinated  and  effective  training  programs 
at  all  leveto.  both  public  and  private. 

In  ftirtberance  of  Improved  coordination  of 
such  toalnlng  programs,  the  Secretary  to 
»»««»Mi»»jMf  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  to 
promote,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  estab- 
lishment of  regional  training  centers. 
STATE  KirroscEMKirr 

SubeectlMt  (a)  of  Section  131  authorizes 
DOT  to  make  funds  available  to  tbe  states 
for  programs  set  up  to  enforce  Federal  law 
and  consistent  state  law  with  respect  to 
hazardous  ntaterlals  transportation.  Under 
subsection  (d),  DOT  could  not  reimburse  a 
state  for  more  than  60^  of  the  coste  Incurred 
In  Ute  develooment  snd  implementation  of 
such  state  enforcement  programs.  Subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  empowered  to  allocate  the 
money  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  might  be 
established. 

Under  subsecUon  (b),  tbe  Secretary  to 
mandrt-f^  to  establish  procedures  for  the 
submission  by  states  of  plans  for  which  sucb 
Federal  granta  would  l>e  available  These  sub- 
mlnsltms  would  make  clear  that  the  states 
agree  to  adopt  and  to  assume  enforcement 
responstbUlty  for  the  law  made  pursuant  to 
the  Haaardous  Msterlsto  Tranq;>ortatlon  Act 
and  consistent  state  law. 

Fv  sucb  a  plan  to  be  approved,  the  Secre- 
tary must  find  that  It  promotes  the  objec- 
tives of>tbe  hazardous  materlato  laws.  Also, 
the  plan  must  designate  a  state  agency  or 
agenclesas  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion o<^me  plan:  must  provide  asstuances 
tbat  steps  have,  or  are  being  taken,  to  ensure 
tbat  such  designated  agency  bas  the  legal 
aotborlty,  resources,  and  funding  to  carry 
out  Ite  responsibilities  under  the  plan;  must 
allow  for  an  adequate  right  of  entry  and  In- 
speetUm:  and,  finally,  must  require  the  state 
to  adopt  recardkeq>lng  and  reporting  re- 
qulrementa  as  establtobed  by  tbe  Secretary. 
If  a  plan  to  rejected  pursuant  to  these  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  to  to  provide  tbe 
state  wltb  a  vrrltten  explanation  for  such 
rejactian.  The  state  would  be  able  to  submit 
a  mnrtlWed  proposal  for  approval  at  a  later 
date. 

Porsoant  to  subsection  (c)  of  Section  131, 
tbe  Secretary  would  be  required  to  conduct 
an  ongiring  evaluation  of  a  state  plan  ap- 
proved under  thto  section.  Upcm  finding 
either  that  It  to  not  being  Implemented  as 
approved  or  that  It  to  Inadequate  to  effect 
the  nacssaary  enf-weement.  the  Secretary 
must  notify  tbe  state  of  withdrawal  of  tbe 
prior  mppmy»l,  and  the  receipt  ot  sucb  notice 
to  to  serve  to  terminate  the  plan.  Judicial 
revisw  of  tbe  Secretary^  deelslan  would  be 


nrovldsd  to  a  state  pursoant  to  tba 
tstrattve  Procedure  Act.  A  wltbdrawal  of  ap- 
proval would  not  .preclude  a  state  from  re- 
taining Jurlsdletlan  ever  a  cass  commenced 
prior  to  tbe  wltbdrawal  it  tbs  tosuas  involvad 
do  not  reUte  to  tbe  reasons  for  tbs  with- 
drawal. 

aouToro  amd  ^laMUi  u scatiow 

Section  133(a)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  within  18  months  of  tbs 
date  of  enactment  of  tbto  aactlan.  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  Issue  regutatlona  wttb  re- 
spect  to  tbe  routing  of  baaardons  aaatsriato 
and.  If  It  to  determined  tbat  no  regulations 
are  necessary,  to  eubmlt  a  report  to  Con- 
gress explaining  the  basto  for  sodi  determi- 
nation. In  f««»r<"g  such  detarmlnatlon.  tbe 
Secretary  mtist  consult  with  state,  local^snd 
regional  govemmente  and  with  apprcylate 
VMeral  agendea.  'Ftntbsrmore,  tbs  Secre- 
tary to  to  consider  tbe  Issne  of  wbetbar  «ny 
mode  presente  an  unacceptable  leval  of  rlA 
to  asf ety  m  tbe  transportation  at  haaardous 
materlato;  tbe  various  factors  bearing  on  tbe 
safety  of  a  partlctilar  route:  additional  pro- 
tecttons  wblcb  would  be  s^tpUed  when  trans- 
porting haaardous  materials,  tbe  social  snd 
economltf'impacta  of  routtog;  sad  tbe  re- 
Utlonshlp  tetween  the  dangers  assoetotsd 
with  a  specBc  material  and  tbe  need  for  ita 
routing.  If  reguUtlons  are  Issued,  they  a«» 
to  provide  for  the  parttdpatlan  of  stats,  lo- 
'  cal  and  regional  govemmente  in  selecting 
preferred  routes  and  mortss 

Pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  the  Secretary 
to  "»t"^«**^  wltbln  13  months  of  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  tbe  eectlon  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  with  respect  to  tbe  feastbUlty. 
cost,  desirability,  and  implementatlan  of  a 
prenotlficatlon  system.  In  tbs  prqiaratlan  of 
thto  report,  tbe  Secretary  diaU  consult  wltb 
state,  local  and  regional  govemmente  and 
with  appropriate  Federal  agenclea.  Also,  tba 
Secretary  sbaU  seek  tbe  advice  of  ablppara. 
carriers,  and  users:  employee  organlaatlans: 
cltlaens'  and  environmental  grenpa;  and  pri- 
vate emergency  response  organisations. 

With  respect  to  tbe  study  of  roattng  and 
pr«nottflcation.  subsection  (e)  graate  tbs 
Secretary  tbe  authority  to  estabttota  one  or 
nujre  demonstration  projects. 


Section  12S(a)  maadatas  tbat  tbs  Directar 
of  tbe  Federal  Bmcrgency  Maaagtmant 
Agency.  In  coordlnatlan  with  DOT  and  other 
nderal  agencies,  eraluate  public  and  pri- 
vate Incident  responae  training  programa.  Aa 
interim  report  based  on  tbto  sMdy  to  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  wltbln  six  months  of 
tbe  date  of  enaetaieBt  of  tbto  ssctlcn.  sad 
a  final  report  wltb  any  appropriate  reoom- 
lYHti'i^ttoM  la  dtie  wltfam  one  year  of  date  of 
enactatent.  Pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  sectlan.  If  the  study  Indicates  tbat  ex- 
isting training  programs  are  tnsdsqaats. 
FEMA  to  en^wwered.  in  coordination  with 
DOT.  to  develop  Improved  programa.  DOT  or 
FEMA  would  be  required  upon  request  to 
provide  state  and  local  agencies  and  private 
groupa  with  a  deacrlptlon  of  tbeee  ptupussd 
programs  sad  any  other  asslstaacs  as  might 
be  appropriate. 

An  Information  dlMfitHnatlnn  service  on 
Incident  response  training  would  be 
talaed  under  subsection  (c)  by 
DOT.  as  the  agencies  deem  ^>proprlate.  Wltb 
reelect  to  tbto  service.  ktentUlcatlon  would 
be  made  ss  to  what  elemento  sboold  bs  In- 
cluded tn  response  training  programs  Fur- 
thermore, programs  which  are  determined  by 
the  study  mandated  under  subeeetlon  (a) 
to  be  useful  are  to  be  tdentlWed  »m  anch. 

STATS  un  locAL  BsaromB  ptAMKOM 
Pursuant  to  Section  ia4(a).  tlie  Directar 
of  FEM.\  to  autborlaed.  consistent  wltb  tba 
National  Contingency  Plan,  to  make  funding 
avaUable  to  state,  local  and  regional  govem- 
mente for  emergency  response  planning.  lUs 
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prafiwa  ti  Ixftandwl  to  pronou  •  taen  oo> 
ocdtnafd  and  «ffectiT«  rMpona*  pngtmm  M 
Um  st*t*  and  loeai  I«t«U.  TIm  moiMr  wooM 
b*  q—d '»»■—■  tiM  azlMlng  rMpooM  c»- 
pablUtlMor  Um  «UM  Mtd  Ioo*l  govanuMnta 
and  to  determUM  a  «ost-«S«ctlv»  maant  for 
Increasing  suob  capabUlUes;  to  defln*  the 
roles  of  t>M  ^anclaa  Involved  in  stAte  and 
local  anaiiancy  responae  actlvKles  and  to 
tdantUy  wbaa  and  to  wbat  extent  audi  agen- 
clM  «f«  to  baooHM  involved  and  which  agency 
U  to  taka  tht  lead  in  rcqwndlng  to  a  given 
inoMant:  and  to  establlab  a  aound  oom- 
munlcatlona  network. 

For  allocating  tbe  funding  authorlaed 
undar  tbla  aaction.  FEMA  u  mandated  pur- 
auaat  to  aubaactlon  (b)  to  establUb  appro- 
pdata  ragulatlona  within  one  year.  Such  reg- 
ulatloaa  muat  require  that  the  Federal  share 
coaatltat*  no  more  than  60%  of  a  project's 
coats  and  that  no  laaa  than  25%  of  the  funds 
nmigtart  la  to  ba  mada  available  to  local  or 
ragtanal  units. 

In  tlM  uaa  of  these  funds,  tha  Director  of 
nBCA  Is  DMuadatad  under  subsection  (c)  to 
encourage  planning  for  coordinatad  regional 
enwtgancy  responis  programs 


Seettat  laS  authorises  the  Director  of 
rattA.  In  coordlnattop  wMh  DOT.  to  conduct 
I'ssssrcih  to  Improve  public  and  private  re- 
sponsa  es^abUttlea.  Such  research  progrsjns 
should  evaluate  existing  responss  techniques, 
shotild  encourage  Innovatlona  tn  those  tech- 
niques, and  should  prooMCe  the  establish- 
ment of  minimum  staiwlards  for  rssponae 
actlvltlea. 

AvraoaxBATioira 

Ubder  Seotlon  138,  such  sums  as  may  be 
naeeasary  ar*  authorised  to  l>e  appropriated 
to  DOT  for  the  state  enforcement  funding 
proyam.  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  are 
alao  antborlasd  to  PBCA  to  cover  the  state. 
regional  and  local  response  planning  program. 

Saetkm  S.  This  sacuoo  amends  Sactton  109 
(d)  (2)  of  tba  Hksardous  Materials  Transpor- 
tation Aet  to  promota  more  elllctant  use  of 
prlvata  eactcr  Information -gathering  actl  vi- 
llas m  tba  araa  of  the  emergency  response. 
Sactkm  100(d)  (2)  ss  prssenUy  written  man- 
dates that  the  Sacxatary  of  Transportation 
establish  and  maintain  a  central  reporting 
system  and  data  eestar. 

Coirantly,  the  rhemlral  Industry  main- 
tains Its  own  Information  centar  wKh  respect 
to  cbemlaals  and  usss  this  data  as  part  of  ths 
services  provtdsd  by  Its  anaergency  response 
communicator  system.  GHSMTRBC.  In  order 
to  make  tba  most  effecttve  use  of  this  private 
sector  capability,  DOT  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment on  March  13.  IMO.  with  the  Chemical 
Manufaetuxars  Association  whereby  the  Na- 
tional mwsponss  Csntsr.  operated  by  the  Oosat 
Ouard.  and  CffWITB»C  wouM  oooperata  In 
providing  the  system  and  data  center  re- 
qulrsd  by  Section  109(d)(2).  The  amend- 
ment elarlfles  that  this  cooperative  effort 
would  fulflU  OOT^  mandate  under  this 
section. 

aaction  0.  This  ssetlon  merely  conforms 
tba  Haaardoua  MatertaU  Transportation  Act 
aa  corraoUy  written  with  thU  Isglslatlon. 
which  would  be  designated  Subtitle  B  of  that 
Acj. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN   (for  hinurif. 

Ifr.   OnuB.   ICr.   Bonn,    Mr. 

Nmnt.  and  Mr.  Johhs'iow)  : 
a.  MI.  A  bin  to  require  that  a  Fed- 
eral agency  may  not  require  that  any 
person  maintain  records  for  a  period  of 
S  yean,  and  a  Federal  agency  may  not 
commence  an  action  for  enforcement  of 
» lAv  or  restdntlon  or  for  collection  of  a 
ctvfl  fine  after  5  years  from  the  date  of 
the  act  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  en- 
forcement action  or  fine,  and  for  other 
puipoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


■laiuiB  or  itMttATtotn  uaaunow 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  Is  indeed  Ironic  that  much  of  the  crim- 
inal element  In  this  country — our  forg- 
ers, embenlers.  thieves,  and  eztortion- 
ists — are  iirotected  by  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations. If  they  can  perpetrate  a  crime 
and  remain  imdetccted  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  they  can  be  ^ssiired  of 
immunity  from  prosecution  for  that 
deed,  no  matter  how  strong  the  case 
against  them. 

But  there  is  no  statute  of  limitation 
for  the  honest,  hardworking  small  busi- 
nessman or  entrepreneur  who  unwit- 
tingly violates  one  ot  the  rules  or  regu- 
lations that  spew  forth  from  this  city 
like  volcanic  ash  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  St.  Helens.  The  innocent  taxpay- 
er who  happens  to  violate  a  dictate  of 
DOE  or  the  EPA  is  liable  forever;  and 
he  would  be  well  advised  to  maintain 
records  that  go  back  years  and  years 
just  in  case  he  is  called  to  account  by 
a  PMeral  agency  for  an  alleged  misdeed 
sometime  in  the  distant  past. 

I  can  really  see  no  good  reason,  Mr. 
President,  to  accord  the  professional 
criminal  element  in  this  country  a  great- 
er measure  of  protection  than  we  offer 
to  our  law-abiding  citizens.  I  am  there- 
fore introducing  legislation  today  with 
Senators  Borkm.  Cbilcs,  Nmnf.  and 
JoHMSTOR — that  would  place  a  5-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  Federal  agencies.  This  legisla- 
tion would  also  limit  to  5  years  the  time 
period  required  for  individual  record- 
keeping. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  compU- 
ance  with  Federal  rules  and  regulations 
creates  a  $100  billion  annual  drag  on 
our  economy,  it  is  obviously  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  reduce  wherever  pos- 
sible and  appropriate  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  Federal  interference. 

We  should  understand  that  this  burden 
falls  most  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  enterprises — 
those  segments  of  our  economy  least  able 
to  afford  it.  The  Fortune  500  corporations 
can  afford  the  lawyers,  the  trade  assocl- 
tions  and  the  accountants  required  to 
keep  abreast  of  and  in  compllajice  with 
all  Federal  regulatims.  They  can  idford 
to  mlcroAlm  their  records  and  keep  them 
indefinitely  as  insurance  against  a 
charge,  however  ID-conceived,  that  they 
violated  a  Federal  regulation  a  decade 
ago. 

But  the  small  company  frequently 
lacks  the  resources  for  this  sort  ot  moni- 
toring and  recordkeeping.  These  corpo- 
rations are  more  likely  to  put  their 
scarce  resources  into  the  sort  of  R.  ft  D. 
or  new  equipment  that  our  economy 
needs  so  desperately.  And  these  are  the 
companies  that  would  benefit  most  from 
a  statute  of  limitations  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  regulations  and  at  the 
same  time  a  limit  on  recordkeeping 
requirementB. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  this  S-year 
statute  of  limitations  will  not  apply  tn 
cases  of  fraud  or  willful  or  knowtag  vio- 
lation. In  addition,  actions  and  records 
relating  to  dangerous  material  are  also 
exempted  from  the  5-year  rule.  For  ex- 
ample, recordkeeping  requirements  re- 


lating to  hasardoiu  wastea  would  not  be 
changed  by  this  bill.  The  legialatton  la 
designed  to  protdct  against  haraaament 
for  Inadvertent  vl(^tloiis  far  In  the  past 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  Involved  In  rec- 
ordkeeping. 

Mr.  President,  If  enacted  Into  law,  this 
proposal  will  be  favcM^ably  received  by 
millions  of  small  businessmen  In  Amer- 
ica; it  will  free  up  scarce  resources  and 
put  them  to  more  productive  use.  It  wUl 
not  riiminuh  the  force  ot  effectiveness  of 
necessary  regulatloos,  but  It  will  ixrotect 
honest  businessmen  all  across  this  coun- 
try from  the  lingering  fear  of  prosecu- 
tion for  an  alleged  violation  more  than  5 
years  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
move  promptiv  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  that  the  text  be  printed 
in  the  Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blQ  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou,  as 
follows: 

a  Ml 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ht»ue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  msy  be  cited  ss  the  'Xlmltatlon  on  Oor- 
emment  Recordkeeping  Requirements  Act  of 
1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  any 
regulations  promulgated  under  such  Code 
and  subsection  (b) — 

( 1 )  an  agency  may  not  require,  or  enforce 
any  law  or  regulation  to  the  extent  that  such 
law  or  regulation  reqtilres.  that  any  person 
maintain,  prepare,  or  produce  any  record,  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  date 
of  the  transaction  or  event  which  is  or  Is  to 
be  the  subject  of  such  record:  and 

(2)  an  agency  may  not  commence  an  ac- 
tion, suit,  or  proceeding  against  any  person 
for  enforcement  of  a  law  or  regulation  or  for 
the  collection  of  any  civil  fine,  penalty,  or 
forfeiture  after  five  years  from  the  date  of 
ths  act  or  failure  to  act  which  Is  the  subject 
of  such  action,  suit  or  proceeding,  or  fine, 
penalty  or  forfeiture. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  In  any 
case  Involving — 

(1)  dangerous  material: 

(2)  fraud; 

(3)  a  wllirul  or  knowing  violation:  or 
(4)'  an  untrue  ststement  of  material  fact 

made  to  an  agency,  or  the  omission  of  any 
material  fact  necessary  to  make  a  statement 
to  such  agency  not  misleading. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  'agency"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  551(1)  of  title  0,  United 
States  Code: 

(2>  "Dapgerous  material"  maana— 

(a)  hazardous  waste  as  defined  In  section 
1004  of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  I97fl  (42  use.  0903);  and 

(b>  byproduct,  source,  or  special  nuclear 
material,  as  defined  In  section  11  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.8.C.  2014); 

(3)  "Person"  includes  an  mdlvldual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  and  an  association; 
and 

(4)  "Regulation"  means  the  whole  part  of 
a  statement  by  an  agency  regarding  the  ap- 
plicability or  enforceability  of  a  provision  of 
law.0 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Towia.  and  Mr. 
Pbtob)  : 
S.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  allow  the  Inter- 
state movement  of  all  meat  food  products 
which   are   processed  by   federally   In- 
spected establishments  and  which  are 


derived  from  meat  wblefa  bas  been 
slaughtered  or  processed  ftt  certain 
State-taispected  establishments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

wacsnrwfSTiow  aoaimst  siull  nBATvaaaBS 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  several 
of  my  colleagues  a  bai  to  equalize  the 
treatment  of  an  lmp<Hlant  group  of 
small  businessmen  who  are  now  being 
discriminated  against  by  Federal  law. 

The  small  meat  packers  of  this  coim- 
try  are  suffering  the  ravages  of  Inflation 
Just  Bs  are  other  small  buslnesamen. 
They  suffer  from  Ciovemment  overreg- 
ulatlon.  Just  as  do  their  counterparts  in 
many  other  industries.  However,  they 
also  suffer  the  burden  of  being  discrimi- 
nated against  by  their  own  Government, 
in  their  own  country,  in  favor  of  their 
foreign  competition. 

Mr.  President,  the  small,  State-In- 
spected meat  plants  in  this  country  are 
the  victims  of  an  unconscionable  case 
of  reverse  protectionism.  The  bin  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  alleviate 
that  problem  by  injecting  some  badly 
needed  free  trade  into  the  system. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  that 
meat  from  State-inspected  meat  plants 
may  be  sold  to  federally-inspected  plants 
for  further  processing,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting product  may  then  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  Is  a 
well-intentioned  law.  It  requires  that  all 
meat  in  the  United  States  meet  unifwm 
high  standards  for  processing,  and  this 
law  guarantees  U.S.  consumers  that  they 
can  buy  the  finest  quality  meat  in  the 
world  in  any  domestic  market  wlUiout 
fear  of  contamination  from  unwhole- 
some facilities. 

This  law  sets  strict  standards  for 
federally  inspected  meat  plants,  and 
provides  that  the  products  of  those  plants 
may  move  freely  in  interstate  commerce 
with  the  U£.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Inspection  seal  as  a  guarantee  of 
quality. 

The  law  also  requires  that  any  meat 
ImiTorted  into  the  United  States  must  be 
processed  under  these  same  high  stand- 
ards. To  be  eligible  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  meat  must  be  produced  In 
plants  imder  an  inspection  system  which 
is  "at  least  equal  to"  the  U.S.  Federal 
system.  USDA  inspectos  check  these 
foreign  plants  to  assure  compllanoe,  with 
visits  occurring  on  average  about  once 
a  year.  The  foreign  governments  are 
notified  in  advance  of  these  inspections. 

This  law  also  requires  that  cdl  State 
meat  inspe<Aion  systems  be  certified  by 
USDA  as  being  "at  least  equal  to"  the 
Federal  system.  USDA  inspectors  assure 
that  these  standards  are  complied  with. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  comply  are 
strict  and  simple.  Fm^ign  plants  losing 
certification  cannot  export  to  this  coun- 
try. State  inspection  systems  which  slip 
below  Federal  standards  are  "<kesignated" 
by  USDA — ^they  are  closed  vown  and 
USDA  takes  over  the  Inspection  of  all 
State-lnspeoted  plants  In  the  designated 
State.  In  addition,  USDA  Is  required  to 
assume  inspection  duties  in  any  State 


whkh  voluntarily  closes  its  State  liupec- 
tioa  system. 

This  law  assures  that  all  meat  sold  in 
the  United  States — from  Federal  plants, 
foreign  plants,  or  State  plants — is  pro- 
duced under  the  same  high  standards  of 
inspection.  The  fact  that  six  State  in- 
spection systems  have  been  "designated," 
or  closed  down,  by  USDA  since  1971  is 
proof  that  these  standards  are  being 
enforced. 

However,  the  treatment  that  the  law 
provides  for  meat  from  these  different 
sources — State,  Federal,  and  foreign — is 
quite  different.  Meat  from  Federal  plants 
moves  freely  in  interstate  commerce. 
Meat  from  foreign  plants  is  sampled  by 
USDA  inspectors  at  the  port  of  entry  and 
then  allowed  to  move  freely,  without  any 
dlsUngulshing  label,  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

Meat  from  State  plants,  cm  the  other 
hand,  is  forever  barred  from  moving 
across  State  lines.  It  cannot  even  be  soM 
to  Federal  plants  for  processing  into 
other  products,  as  is  done  with  most 
foreign  meat. 

Th^  is  unfair  and  unwarranted  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  is 
great  diversity  in  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry. Plants  range  in  size  from  small 
famUy-run  operations  which  slaughter 
only  a  few  animals  per  week  to  giant 
conglomerates  which  slaughter  animals 
by  the  thousands  and  process  them  on 
mechanized,  computerized  cutt'ne  lines. 
All  of  these  firms  have  an  eoual  right  to 
exist  in  our  free  market.  All  of  them  ful- 
fill a  need  in  our  competitive  ectmomy. 
The  large  plants  supply  mass  quantities 
of  meat  at  a  low  per-unit  cost.  The  small 
plants  provide  more  soecialized.  custom- 
ized services  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
unique  market. 

Why  does  the  law  then  not  recognize 
that  the  small  olants  have  the  same  right 
to  exist  as  do  the  large  olants?  Why  does 
it  not  recc?nlze  that  the  American  small 
businessman  who  produces  a  product 
under  the  same  standards  as  a  foreign 
nroducer  merits  treatment  at  lea"st  potwl 
to  that  accorded  the  forelen  meat  plant? 

If  there  is  an  an«wer  to  tWs  ouestlon 
then  let  It  be  brought  forth.  If  there  Is 
no  answer,  and  I  have  foimrt  no  such 
answer.  th«>n  let  us  pass  this  bill  and  end 
this  travesty. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  small  State-inspected  meat  plants 
are  in  serious  trouble,  and  a  good  deal 
of  that  trouble  is  caused  by  Government 
through  these  artificial  market  restric- 
tions and  through  the  burdensome  regu- 
lations which  these  plants  must  submit 
to.  As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Ctnnmittee  I  held  hearings  last  year  on 
paperwork  problems  in  the  meat  indus- 
try. At  those  hearings  one  example  of 
this  needless  Federal  paperwork  burden 
was  an  exhibit  of  1.100  bootleg  forms. 
These  were  illegsd  forms,  forms  which 
had  never  been  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  required  by 
law.  but  which  meat  plants  were  being 
required  to  fill  out.  The  stack  was  over 
2feetth]fJc 

Plants  are  required  to  meet  strict 
standards,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 


serve  their  natural  markets.  Because  of 
this.  State  inspection  systems  themselves 
are  in  jeopardy.  Arkansas,  Idaho,  and 
Michigan  will  probably  close  their  State 
inspection  systems  in  order  to  save 
money.  Many  others  could  follow  as  a  re- 
sult of  fiscal  belt  tightening. 

This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
administration's  announced  intention  to 
delegate  power  back  to  the  States.  It  Is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  massive 
drive  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures.  I 
have  long  called  for  spending  cuts,  and 
I  have  supported  the  massive  cut  which 
we  are  making  this  year.  However,  these 
cuts  are  being  undone  by  this  dis- 
criminatory law. 

The  Federal  Government  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  meat  inspection  serv- 
ices if  Stetes  do  not.  As  these  States  cut 
out  their  inspection  systems  to  save 
money,  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
quired to  spend  more  money  and  hire 
more  personnel  to  inspect  these  small 
plants. 

These  small  meat  plants  do  not  want 
the  paperwork  and  bureaucratic  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  system,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  more  money  and  ex- 
pand the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  order 
to  Inspect  them.  But  if  there  is  an  artifi- 
cial limitation  on  the  market  for  their 
products  there  is  less  and  less  support 
for  keeping  a  State  inspection  system  as 
more  and  more  of  these  small  plants  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  hearing  record  from  last  year's 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing  on 
meat  inspection  paperwork.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  record  of  the 
hearing  which  was  held  on  this  bill  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation' 
last  year.  Look  at  the  problems  which 
f  £u;e  the  small  businessman  in  the  meat- 
paclcing  business.  As  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  has  remarked,  he  rid  him- 
self of  the  many  Inspectors  who  policed 
his  meat  plant  only  by  running  for  the 
TJJ3.  Senate. 

I  believe  that  all  who  take  a  close  look 
at  this  situaticm  will  join  with  my  co- 
sponsors  and  myself  in  seeking  prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation  to  correct  this 
injustice  to  the  American  small  busi- 
nessman.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pktob)  : 
S.  963.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  at  In- 
terest rates  in  excess  of  certain  State 
usury   ceilings;    to   the  -Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

AUTHOBIZATIOir  OP  LOA1C8  XW  BSCBBS  OW  COTAIW 
STATS   WSWST    CBLXMCM 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's automobUe  industry  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  in  desperate  straits.  Pro- 
duction and  sales  are  down  dramatically 
and  unemployment  within  the  industry 
and  within  allied  industries  is  extremely 
high.  As  far  as  the  small  business  dealer 
is  concerned,  the  attrition  rate  is  stag- 
gering. Over  1.600  dealers  have  closed 
their  doors  since  January  1,  1980.  and 
over  100.000  dealers  employees  have  lost 
their  Jobs. 
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The  eomnt  protdems  fadnc  the  In- 
dustiy  are.  of  ooune,  muItUmceted  and 
no  single  action  by  the  Oovemment  or 
industry  will  provide  an  immediate  mAu- 
Uon.  Howerer,  State  usury  laws  have 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  problems 
that  have  been  encountered  by  many 
automobile  dealers. 

Automobile  dealers  are  not  the  only 
ptapiB  affected  adversely  by  State  usury 
limitations,  but  they  exemplify  the  rea- 
son for  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today.  An  inequitable  situation  was 
created  by  the  usury  override  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  last  year. 

Under  current  law,  any  person,  not  Just 
flnancial  Institutions,  can  make  a  busi- 
ness or  agricultural  loan  and  charge  an 
interest  rate  up  to  5  percent  over  the 
Federal  discount  rate,  regardless  of  the 
State  usury  limit.  But  only  federally  re- 
lated flnancial  institutions  are  allowed  to 
make  consumer  loans  that  exceed  State 
usury  celUngs. 

The  net  result  in  my  State  is  that  auto- 
mobile dealers  must  borrow  money  at  21 
percent  for  loans  on  their  inventory,  and 
loan  money  to  their  customers  at  10  per- 
cent. It  does  not  take  long  under  this  fi- 
nancial arrangement  to  bankrupt  the 
dealer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Senate  many  times  about  the  emergency 
flnancial  situation  created  by  the  usury 
limit  in  the  Arkansas  constitution.  The 
usury  override  legislation  that  was  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  provided  temporary 
rdlef  to  some  segments  Of  the  Arkansas 
economy,  but  another  emergency  relief 
measure  needs  to  be  passed  to  prevent 
many  small  businessmen  from  being 
driven  out  ot  business  between  now  and 
next  year's  general  election  when  the 
voters  of  Arkansas  will  once  again  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  change  the  10- 
percent  usury  limitation  contained  in  the 
Arlcansas  constitution. 

State  usury  limits  were  established  for 
ordinary  times.  However,  when  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  result  In  a  rapid 
escalation  of  interest  rates  and  the  prime 
rate  quickly  surpasses  meet  State  usury 
limits,  the  limitations  no  longer  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  are  ex- 
traordiniuy  times.  During  the  decade  of 
the  sixties,  the  prime  rate  was  changed 
only  15  times.  During  the  year  1980  al(»e. 
the  prime  rate  was  changed  60  times.  The 
prime  Interest  rate  hit  20  percent  last 
April.  Four  months  later,  it  was  at  11 
percent,  and  then  in  December  was  at 
21.5  percent. 

Usury  limits  compound  the  problems 
ot  small  businessmen  who  are  already 
hurt  by  the  increased  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Inasmuch  as  small  businessmen 
generally  have  to  pay  1  to  2  percentage 
points  above  prime  to  finance  their  in- 
ventory, they  cannot  obtain  credit  to 
continue  to  finance  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness obligations,  since  lending  institu- 
tions win  naturally  refuse  to  extend 
credit  at  usury  law  limits  whlh  are  weU 
below  the  going  rate.  In  addition,  sales 
of  higher  cost  items,  such  as  automobiles, 
drop  dramatically  because  those  consum- 
ers who  desire  credit  and  are  willing  to 
pay  higher  rates  to  finance  the  purchase 


of  these  Items  simply  cannot  get  credit 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  National  Au- 
tomobile Dealers  Association  performed 
a  random  siirvey  of  dealers  from  across 
the  country  and  found  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  their  sales  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile  were 
being  loet  because  of  an  inability  of  the 
consumers  to  obtain  financing.  By  May. 
this  figure  had  Jumped  to  an  astounding 
50  percent.  In  many  cases,  the  inability  of 
lending  Institutions  to  charge  the  going 
rate  resulted  in  their  withdrawal  from 
the  automobile-financing  business. 

The  dramatic  reduction  in  ccmsumer 
credit  which  consumers  experienced 
during  the  recent  period  of  high  inter- 
est rates  was  not,  of  course,  solely  the 
result  of  State  usury  limits,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  limits  contributed 
significantly  to  the  problem  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  especially  Arkan- 
sas. 

Unlike  many  other  States,  the  Arkan- 
sas Legislature  cannot  legislate  lenders 
out  of  this  critical  situation.  With  a  10- 
percent  maximum  interest  rate  limit 
embedded  in  Arkansas  constitution, 
there  is  no  choice  but  emergency  Fed- 
eral legislation  until  our  next  general 
election  in  1982. 

Because  of  this  unique  interest  rate 
restriction,  many  creditors,  especially 
those  that  automobile  dealers  must  de- 
pend on,  namely  OMAC,  Ford  Motor 
Credit  and  Chrysler  Credit  have  estab- 
lished very  strict  credit  policies.  Begin- 
ning January  1,  1980,  GMAC,  for  exam- 
ple, withdrew  collision,  conversion  and 
confiscation  coverage  (3c),  which  ex- 
poses dealers  to  all  losses  resulting  from 
repossessed  vehicles.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Ford  also  limited  their  3c  coverage  and 
recently  Chrysler  has  withdrawn  it. 
These  moves  are  unique  to  Arkansas  and 
were  only  the  beginning  of  what  has  be- 
come a  critical  situation  for  Arkansas 
automobile  dealers. 

This  critical  situation  was  compounded 
when  GMAC  announced  that  it  will  not 
finance  new  non-GM  cars  or  trucks  for 
Arkansas  dealers  after  March  31.  1981. 
In  addition,  the  only  used  cars  that  will 
be  eligible  for  GMAC  financing  will  be 
those  traded  in  on  the  purchase  of  a  new 
GM  car  or  truck. 

Unless  the  Arlcansas  automobile  deal- 
ers obtain  relief  immediately,  most  will 
not  be  able  to  stay  in  business  another  6 
months  without  a  dramatic  drop  in  in- 
terest rates  which  is  not  imminent. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  Senator  Pxrot 
and  I  are  introducing  today  will  provide 
temporary  relief  by  allowing  any  person 
to  charge  a  rate  of  interest  of  1  percent 
in  excess  of  the  discount  rate  on  all 
types  of  loans.  The  usury  preemption  in 
the  biU  will  expire  on  April  1,  1983.  or 
sooner  if  the  State  passes  a  law  or  con- 
stitutional provision  overriding  the  FW- 
eral  legislation. 

The  Arkansas  General  Assembly  bar 
proposed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  voters  of 
our  State  in  the  general  election  in  No- 
vember 1982.  There  is  no  question  that 
Arkansas  economy  has  stiffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  usury  limit  in  our  constltu- 
iion. 


The  problem  created  by  usuary  ceQ- 
Ings  is  not  unique  to  Arkansas,  but  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  directed 
to  our  State  more  often  than  others.  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  for  emergency  relief 
again  to  solve  this  problem  that  ulti- 
mately will  have  to  be  solved  at  the  State 
level  with  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment.  I  recognize  the  local  nature 
of  this  problem,  but  there  is  no  other 
source  of  relief  for  the  people  of  my  State 
except  in  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  take  action  on 
this  measure  as  soon  as  passible  consid- 
ering the  economic  emergency  In 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  infor- 
mation and  tables  on  Arlcansas  employ- 
ment and  per  capita  income  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  orde^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

S.  993 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  Bouse 
of  Repreaentativei  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  V 
of  the  Depository  Institutions  Deregiilatton 
and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Purr  D — OnfKBAi.  Ustmr  Ovnuum 

"OTRXB  LOAKS 

"Sec.  631.  (a)  If  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
scribed In  this  section  exceeds  the  rate  * 
person  would  be  permitted  to  charge  in  the 
absence  of  this  section,  such  person  may  In 
the  case  of  any  loan,  notwithstanding  any 
State  constitution  or  statute  which  is  hereby 
preempted  for  the  purpooes  of  this  section, 
take,  receive,  reserve,  and  charge  on  any  such 
loan.  Interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  one 
per  centum  In  excess  of  the  discount  rate, 
including  any  surcharge  thereon,  on  nlnety- 
dsv  commercial  paoer  In  effect  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  In  that  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict where  the  person  Is  located. 

"(b)  If  the  rate  prescribed  In  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  rate  such  person  would  be 
permitted  to  charge  In  the  absence  of  this 
section,  and  such  State  Imposed  rate  Is  there- 
by preempted  by  the  rate  described  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  taking,  receiving,  reserving, 
or  charging  a  greater  rate  than  Is  allowed  by 
subsection  (at ,  when  knowingly  done,  shall 
be  deemed  a  forfeiture  on  the  entire  interest 
which  the  loan  carries  with  It.  or  which  baa 
been  agreed  to  be  paid  thereon.  If  such 
greater  rate  of  Interest  has  been  paid,  the 
person  who  piald  it  may  recover,  in  a  dvU  ac- 
tion commenced  In  a  court  of  appropriate 
Jurisdiction  not  later  than  two  yean  after 
the  date  of  such  pavment.  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  Interest  paid  from  the 
person  taking,  receiving,  reserving,  or  duirg- 
Ing  such  Interest. 

"(c)  For  the  ptnpoM  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  loan'  Incltides  all  secured 
and  unsecured  loans,  credit  sales,  fcrbear- 
anesa.  advances,  renewals  or  other  extensions 
of  credit  made  by  or  to  any  person  or  organi- 
zation; 

"(3)  the  term  'Interest'  Includes  any  com- 
pensation, however  denominated,  for  a  loan; 

"(3)  the  term  'organization'  means-a  cor- 
poration, government  or  governmental  sub- 
division or  agency,  trast.  estate,  partnership, 
cooperative,  association,  or  other  entity;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  means  a  natural 
person  or  organisation. 

"arfCTHK  B*TB  or  psct  d 

"Sbc.  533.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  part 

shall  apply  only  with  rwpect  to  loans  made 

in  any  State  during  the  period  beginning  on 

July  1.  1081.  and  ending  on  the  •arllar  of— 


"(1)  AprU  1, 1083.  or 

"(3)  the  date,  on  or  after  July  1.  1081,  on 
which  such  State  adopts  a  law  or  certiflas 
that  the  voters  of  such  State  have  voted  In 
favor  of  any  provision,  constitutional  or 
otherwise,  which  states  explldUy  and  by  Its 
terms  that  such  State  does  not  t  ant  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  to  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  made  In  such  State, 
except  that  such  provisions  shall  apply  to 
any  loan  made  on  or  after  such  later  date 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  make  such 
loan  wbloh  was  entered  Into  on  «■  after 
July  1.  1981.  and  prior  to  such  later  date. 

"(b)  A  loan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  on 
or  after  July  1.  1081,  If  such  loan — 

"(1)  is  funded  or  made  In  whole  or  In  part 
after  July  1.  1081,  regardless  of  whether  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  or  other  agreement 
therefor  made  prior  to  July  1. 1081; 

"(3)  was  made  prior  to  July  1.  1081,  and 
bears  or  provides  for  Interest  on  or  after 


July  1.  1081,  on  the  outstanding  amount 
thereof  at  a  variable  or  fluctuating  rate;  or 

"(3)  Is  a  renewal,  extension,  or  other  modi- 
fication made  on  or  after  July  1,  1081.  of  any 
loan,  if  such  renewal,  extension,  or  other 
modification  is  made  with  a  written  consent 
of  any  person  obligated  to  repay  such  loan. 

"(c)  This  part  does  not  apply  to  any  loan 
secured  by  a  residential  manufactured  home 
unless  the  loan  meets  the  requirements  of 
section    501(c).". 

AEKAirSAS  Emplotkent  Chancks  1979-80 
RELAnvK  TO  THS  UicirEO  Statss.  and  Re- 
lated Data 

Recent  unemployment  data  indicates  that 
Arkansas  suffered  more  from  the  poor  econ- 
omy m  1980  than  did  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  problem  is  continuing. 

Some  part  of  the  problem  has  been  the  im- 
pact of  limited  consumer  financing  due  to 


the  ten  percent  tisury  limit  at  the  consumer 
level.  As  might  be  expected,  thU  has  begun 
to  Impact  on  Jobs  in  the  trade  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Table  1  sbows  the  Arkansas  employment 
for  the  fourth  quarter.  1979  and  1980  for 
four  service  rector  industries,  the  percentage 
change  for  Arkansas  and  the  O.S.,  and  the 
number  of  addltlcnal  jobs  that  would  have 
existed  In  Arkansa:  if  the  State  had  matched 
the  national  level  rate  of  change. 

Overall,  almost  6.000  more  Jobs  would 
have  existed  in  Arkansas  at  the  end  of  1080 
If  the  State  had  performed  like  the  nation. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  employment 
would  have  been  3.600  more,  and  transpor- 
tation and  public  utilities  would  have  been 
up  3.100  Jobs.  If  these  Jobs  existed.  Arkan- 
sas' February.  1981  unemployment  rate 
would  have  been  8.7  percent  instead  of'OJ 
percent. 


TABU  1.-ARKANSAS  VERSOS  VJS.  EMPtOYIIENT  CHAMCES  FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES,  U7»-i0 


Arkama*  «nploinMiit  4th  qvartar 


PtfCMl  dianfC,  1979-80 


Artuatati 


*■!■ 

lULS. 


Arsi  of  •mptoyinent 


1979 


1910 


AftansM 


UmtidStrtn 


Transfortition  ind  puMic  utMitio.. 

WM*sii«trad« 

Rttail  trade , 

Finance,  insuranct.  and  rtal  cttali. 


4S,S00 

42.000 
123.400 
31.400 


43,S00 

41.000 

124,  MO 

32.300 


-4.4 

-2.4 


.02S7 


0.0027 
.014t 
.0140 
.037* 


2.1*0 
1,*** 

'2S7 


Total. 


5.9*7 


Sotirta :  Efflptayment  Sacurily  Divisioa.  U.S.  OspwtaMiii  o(  Labor  sad  Arkaasat  poMicalioiit.  and  the  Industrial  Research  and  Ezleasioa  Ccnitr.  IMvenity  o«  Arkansas. 


The  Impact  of  the  volatile  Interest  rate 
market  and  Arkansas'  limit  Is  fairly  easy  to 
see  from  Table  3.  Since  1074,  when  It  all 
really  started  (the  prime  rate  reached  13 
percent  In  July.  1974),  Arlcansas  has  ceased 
advancing  on  the  national  per  capita  income. 

From  1958  to  1974,  Arkansas  went  from  62.3 
percent  to  78.7  percent  of  the  national  per 
capita  income.  Arkansas'  growth  was  7.84 
percent  compounded  annual  rate,  or  1.57  per- 
cent a  year  faster  than  the  United  States' 
6.27  pment. 

Since  1974,  however.  Arkansas  per  capita 
Income  ha>  Increased  at  a  0.68  percent  rate. 
which  was  .23  percent  a  year  slower  than  the 
VA.  rate  of  9.91  percent.  We  do  not  have 
comparable  data  for  1080.  but  the  Economic 
Outlook  Just  published  by  the  University  of 
Arkansas  has  comparative  figures  for  person- 
al Income  that  Indicates  Arkansas  will  drop 
again  when  the  figures  come  out — see  Page  4. 

Real  personal  income  fell  In  1080.  both  for 
Arkansas  and  the  U.S..  with  Arkansas'  de- 
crease almost  twice  the  U.S.  percentage. 
(  —4. 959  percent  versus  —3.808  percent) .  This 
was  partially  due  to  the  poor  agrlculturml 
year,  aided  by  the  very  weak  year  for  con- 
struction. The  1081  projection  is  much  better 
because  It  asumes  a  very  good  year  for  agri- 
culture. 

The  Income  from  wages  and  salaries  in 
1081  shows  Arkansas'  Increase  some  three 
percentage  points  below  the  national  in- 
crease. This  results  from  the  employment 
projections  on  Page  3  of  the  Outlook,  In 
which  Arkansas  does  not  compare  well. 

In  earlier  recessions,  when  the  inflation 
was  lower  and  Interest  rates  lower  and  less 
volatile.  Arkansas  suffered  less  than  the  na- 
tion. That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Arkansas  Is 
simply  not  competitive  at  these  levels  of  In- 
flation and  interest  rates,  and  it  seems  that  It 
win  be  some  time  imtil  the  nation's  economy 
can  be  brought  back  to  more  reasonable  lev- 
els— If  indeed  It  ever  gets  to  the  point  that 
ten  percent  ^  a  broadly  acceptable  rate. 


TABU  2.— ARKANSAS  AND  UNITED  STATES  PER  CAPITA 
INCOME.  195S-M 


195* 

J1.277 

1959 

1.363 

1960 

1.35* 

1961 

1.455 

1962 

1.516 

1963 

1.594 

1964 

1.713 

19(5 

1.932 

1966 

2,046 

1967 

2,176 

196* 

.    2.379 

1969 

2.569 

1970 

2,791 

1971 

2,999 

1972 

3,3*2 

1973 — . 

3,«22 

1974 

*'?ll 

1975 

4,527 

1976 

4.945 

1977 

5,414 

197* 

6^121 

1979 

6,7*5 

Arkansas 

pefccntof 

States 

UnHed  States 

J2.0SO 

62.3 

2,145 

63.5 

2.201 

61.7 

2.24* 

64.7 

2.353 

64.4 

2^  436 

65.4 

2.572 

66.6 

2.750 

66.6 

2.963 

69.1 

3.142 

69.3 

3.401 

69.9 

3.667 

7ai 

3.«93 

71.7 

4.132 

72.6 

4.493 

73.5 

4.9*1 

76.7 

5.42* 

717 

5.161 

77.2 

6.402 

77.2 

7.03* 

76.9 

7.S40 

711 

a.  706 

77.9 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
as  part  of  the  Financial  Institutions  De- 
regulation and  Monetary  Contnd  Act  the 
Congress  adopted  several  Federal  over- 
rides of  State  usury  restrictions.  As  we 
stand  now,  lenders  may  charge  5  percent 
over  the  Federal  Reserve's  discount  rate 
on  business  and  agricultural  loans  of 
$1,000  or  more  notwithstanding  State 
laws  or  constitutional  provisions.  Mort- 
gage loans  may  be  made  at  any  rate,  and 
State-chartered  flnancial  institutions 
may  now  make  any  loan  at  1  percent  over 
the  discount  rate,  as  national  banks  have 
been  allowed  to  do  since  1933.  These  pro- 
visions were  necessary  and  helpful  and 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  my  State  and,  I  am  sure,  the 
home  States  of  many  of  my  colleagues. 


Since  the  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
however,  we  have  come  to  realise  that  the 
coverage  of  the  preemptions  is  too  nar- 
row. As  the  law  is  now  written,  it  mndles, 
with  one  exception,  to  federally  insured 
banks,  savings  and  lo<>ns.  mutual  savings 
banks,  credit  imions,  small  business  In- 
vestment companies  a|id  certain  other 
financial  instituticms. 

Not  included  are  automobile  dealers, 
furniture  and  antUance  firms,  and  other 
retailers.  The  puis^t  of  the  auto  dealers 
is  the  most  severe  of  all  these  groups.  Hie 
dealers  in  my  State  are  paying  the  prime 
rate  for  their  fioor  plan  but.  under  Ar- 
kansas' strict  usury  laws,  can  charge 
their  customers  only  10  percent  on  car 
loans.  The  eventual  effect  of  this  squeeze 
should  be  obvious.  Nationally,  the  annual 
rate  on  car  loans  has  been  around  14 
to  17  percent,  exceeding  usury  limits 
in  12  States.  An  additional  six  States 
have  limits  that  fall  between  17  and 
18  percent.  For  this  reason  the  SOJWO- 
member  National  Automobile  Deakn 
Association  has  been  woiidng  to  raise 
State  interest  rate  limits  and  increase 
the  availability  of  financing. 

In  1980,  1.600  dealers  in  the  United 
States  went  out  of  business,  and  many 
others*  are  headed  in  that  direction. 
While  there  are  many  reasons  for  the 
problems  of  our  auto  dealers,  the  usury 
barrier  is  an  important  one.  and  our  bill 
would  grant  much-needed  rdlef  to  some 
ailing  firms. 

This  relief  would  be  applied  to  more 
than  this  aae  industry,  however.  Many 
small  businesses  have  been  operating  at 
a  disadvantage  in  some  States— equip- 
ment dealers,  furniture  companies,  and 
appliance  dealers  are  just  "m  few  ex- 
amples. 
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This  letialation.  which  would  allow  any 
person  or  entity  to  charge  up  to  1  per- 
cent over  the  Federal  Reaenre  discount 
rate  on  any  type  of  loan,  Is  vital  to  many 
small  businesses  which  are  struggling  to 
stay  alive  in  these  times  of  tight  money, 
and  I  adc  my  colleagues'  support  for  our 
effort.* 


By  Ifir.  INODYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsumaga)  : 
8.  9e4.  A  bill  to  specifically  include 
Native  Hawaiians  within  a  group  of 
underwrved  populations  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

AigXimttBn       OF       COMPSXHXIfSITK       ALCOHOL 
ABVSX     AMD      ALCOHOL      PmXTKIfnOir,      TmXAT- 

Mnrr,  anb  bxhabilitation  act 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legislation 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Matsumaga  and 
myself,  that  would  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  RehaWhtaUon 
Act  of  1970  to  specifically  include  NaUve 
Hawaiians  within  the  designation  of 
undei served  native  American  popula- 
tions. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse  is  nationwide.  A  recent  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  shows 
that  within  the  age  group  of  25  to  64 
years  of  age.  deaths  attributed  to  exces- 
sive alcohol  abuse  are  the  fourth  largest. 
exceeded  only  by  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  stroke.  Last  year,  legislation  was 
enacted  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion To  Examine  Alcoholism  and  pro- 
pose ways  to  combat  this  pressing  social 
problem.  I  was  personally  most  pleased 
that  earlier  this  year,  the  Commission 
has  decided  to  include  the  unique  needs 
of  the  Native  Hawaiian  population  in 
their  2-year  study. 

Native  HawaUans.  as  a  group,  have 
serious  eronnmlc.  educational,  and 
health-rdated  problems  which,  nonethe- 
lesB.  have  often  been  overlooked  by  Fed- 
eral prognuns  targeted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  native  Amoican  populaticms. 

"nte  importance  of  now  focusing  upon 
Native  Hawaiians  as  a  population  with 
special  needs  is  reflected  in  a  recent  com- 
mimltttion  that  I  received  from  Gov. 
Oeorge  Arlyoahl  ol  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
who  strongly  supports  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. He  shared  with  me  the  findings  of 
a  UW»  Hawaii  State  Survey  on  Substance 
Abuse,  which  studied  a  targtet  group  of 
*»rtous  ethnic  backgrounds.  This  study 
revved  that  for  ages  12  and  above.  52.8 
Pwo^  of  those  siirveyed  are  current 
•^mhoi  users,  of  this  number,  8.2  percent 
rqport  having  family  problems,  and  4.9 
percent  report  having  legal  problems  as 
a  result  of  their  alcohol  abuse. 

Of  this  identifled  State  target  of  ap- 
Pnudmatrty  IT845  perstms  who  were  tar- 
•»t«d  to  be  in  need  of  alcohol  treatment 
servJces  due  to  repcHted  consumption  of 
1  or  mora  ounces  of  pure  ethanol  daily 
and  who  also  had  one  or  more  reported 
IPnroblems  due  to  alcohol  use.  22.6  percent 
were  Native  Hawaiians.  They  were  the 


second  largsst  group  In  need  of  services 
in  this  target  population. 

At  this  point,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
that  very  few  Native  Hawaiians  in  need 
of  some  fmin  of  alcohol  treatment  are 
actually  being  served  in  existing  treat- 
ment facilities.  Only  2.5  percent  of  that 
target  population  in  need  of  services 
sought  treatment  in  an  alcohol  facility 
and  only  4J>  percent  sought  help  some- 
where else  for  their  alcohol  problem. 

Further,  in  a  recent  studiy  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  as  of  1970  life  expectancy  for 
Hawaiians  was  an  average  of  67.6  years 
as  compared  to  the  statewide  mean  of 
74.2  years.  In  1975.  mortality  for  all 
major  causes  of  death  was  the  highest 
among  Native  Hawaiians. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  it  is  apparent  in  the 
various  statistics  that  I  have  shared  with 
this  body  today,  that  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  is  a  national  problem  among 
our  native  American  communities  and. 
Native  Hawaiians.  like  other  native 
American  groups  have  their  own  unique 
problems  associated  with  this  pressing 
social  problem,  such  as  the  influence  of 
various  ethnic  groups  residing  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  the  location  of 
Hawaii  which  separates  it  from  the  rest 
ot  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  9«4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Rejnetentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TbsA  parm- 
grmph  (3)  of  section  311(a)  of  the  Compre- 
henslTO  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1970  (4a  VB.C.  48T7)  (relaUng  to  granU 
for  entitles  prorldlnj;  treatment  to  imder- 
served  populations)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"NaUve  HawaUans  (as  defined  In  section  813 
(3)  of  the  economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974) ."  after  "native  Americans.".* 


By  Mr.  moUYE  (for  hhnself.  Mr. 
MATStmACA.  and  Mr.  KcmriDT) : 

S.  965.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  spe- 
cial report  on  the  health  care  needs  of 
native  Hawaiians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
AMXirsMKirr  or  public  rxalth  mavicK  act 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legislation 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Kkhnioy  and  my- 
self which  would  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
conduct  a  formal  review  of  the  unique 
physical  health  and  mental  health  needs 
of  our  Nation's  native  Hawaiians.  The 
results  of  this  study  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress  no  later  than  1  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Native  Hawaiians.  like  other  native 
American  groups,  have  their  own  unique 
health  and  mental  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, recent  studies  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  show  that  as  of  1979,  life  expect- 
ancy at  birth  is  shortest  for  Hawaiians. 


being  an  average  of  67.6  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  74.2  mean  age  for  the 
total  State  population.  In  1975.  mortal- 
ity for  all  major  causes  of  death  was 
highest  among  native  HawaUans.  Ha- 
waiians comprised  only  13  percent  of  the 
State's  adult  population,  yet  they  ac- 
counted for  28  percent  of  all  deaths  oc- 
curring from  heart  disease,  35  percent 
of  all  deaths  occurring  from  strokes  and 
22  percent  of  all  deaths  occurring  from 
cancer.  According  to  a  study  conducted 
by  members  of  the  epidemiology  pro- 
gram of  the  Cancer  Center  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  Hawaii  Tumor  Registry  of  the 
State  department  of  health,  the  Inci- 
dence of  cancer  among  native  Hawaiians 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  ethnic 
group  residing  in  the  State.  F^uther, 
young  Hawaiians  comprised  20  percent 
of  the  State  population  of  their  age 
group,  yet  they  accounted  for  27  percent 
of  the  suicides  in  1975.  Deaths  among 
infant  and  newborn  native  Hawaiians 
was  30  percent  as  ooposed  to  the  17  per- 
cent estimated  for  that  year. 

In  looking  at  the  leading  chronic  ill- 
nesses for  1976.  we  foimd  that  12  percent 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii  was  affected  by 
high  blood  pressure,  yet  of  this  percent- 
age 23  percent  were  of  Native  Hawaiian 
ancestry.  Hawaiians  had  a  greater  prev- 
alence of  asthma,  arthritis,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  diabetes.  Statistics  from  the 
Hawaii  afniiate  of  the  American  Dia- 
betes Association  reflected  that  approxi- 
mately 20.000  out  of  Hawaii's  estimated 
45.000  cases  of  diabetes  went 
undiagnosed. 

The  1979  Hawaii  State  Survey  on  Sub- 
stance Abuse  revealed  that  for  ages  12 
years  and  above,  53  percent  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  population  surveyed  were  cur- 
rent alcohol  users.  Many  reported  having 
family  and  legal  problems  as  a  result  of 
their  alcohol  use.  It  was  also  detomined 
that  Hawaiians  comprised  23  percent  at 
the  target  group  in  need  of  alcohol  treat- 
ment services.  To  compound  this  prob- 
lem, very  few  Native  Hawaiians  in  need 
of  treatment  are  actually  receiving  s«Tr- 
ices  in  existing  treatment  facilities.  Only 
23  percent  of  the  population  in  need  of 
services  sought  treatment  in  a  specified 
facility  and  only  4.5  percent  sought  help 
elsewhere  for  their  problem.  Needless  to 
say.  there  is  a  relationship  between  al- 
cohol abuse  and  mental  health  proUans 
among  Native  HawaUans. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  is  modded 
after  legislation  Senator  Kennkdt  intro- 
duced in  the  95th  Congress  (Public  Law 
95-262),  which  included  language  that 
provided  for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  WMare  to  review  the  primary  health 
care  needs  of  the  American  Indian- 
Alaska  Native  population. 

In  ell  fairness,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
fulfill  our  national  responsibility  to  these 
people  which  results  from  their  native 
American  status.  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
thus  far  been  extremely  lax  in  our  re- 
sponsiblUty.  This  study  would  be  the  flnt 
step  in  the  direction  of  addressing  this 
pressing  social  proUem.  The  information 
gained  from  this  in>ort.  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  valuable  and  indeed  necessary. 


Mr.  Pi«8ld«nt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  btll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscotD,  as 
follows: 

8.  995 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Natlw  Hawaiian  Health 
Care  Needs  Act  of  1981". 

Sac.  a.  The  Oongreaa  finds  and  deolares 
that— 

(1)  the  United  States  aovemment  has  a 
unique  responsibility  to  promote  the  health 
and  welfare  of  native  HawaUans; 

(2)  there  Is  reason  for  concern  about  the 
health  sUtus  of  naUve  HawaUans; 

(3)  In  1979.  the  average  life  expectancy 
of  native  Hawaiians  at  birth  was  almost 
seven  years  lees  than  the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  entire  population  of  Hawaii; 

(4)  In  1976.  the  mortality  rate  for  all  ma- 
jor causes  of  death  was  higher  among  na- 
tive Hawaiians  than  amoog  members  of  any 
other  ethnic  group  in  Hawaii; 

(5)  the  Infant  mortaUty  rate  among  na- 
tive Hawaiians  Is  30  percent,  as  compaied  to 
a  17  percent  mortality  rate  for  aQ  Infants  in 
HawaU; 

(6)  In  1976,  native  Hawaiians  had  a  higher 
Incidence  of  high  blood  pressure,  asthma, 
diabetes,  arthritis,  and  heart  disease  than 
the  irembers  of  any  other  ethnic  group  in 
HawaU: 

(7)  in  1975.  although  young  native  Ha- 
waUans comprised  only  30  percent  of  the 
number  of  young  residents  of  Hawaii,  young 
native  HawaUans  comprised  37  percent  of  the 
number  of  young  residents  of  Hawaii  who 
committed  suicide;  and 

(8)  Information  la  needed  concerning 
physical  and  mental  health  care  needs  of 
native  HawaUans  and  types  of  physical  and 
mental  health  care  assistance  which  would 
be  effective  to  improve  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  native  HawaUans. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
bnd  Human  Qervlcca  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU  prepare 
and  transmit  to  Congress  a  q>eclal  report  on 
the  physical  and  mental  health  care  needs 
of  naUve  Hawaiians. 

(b)  The  report  reqtilred  by  this  section 
shall  contain — 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  access  of,  and 
Ijaniers  to,  native  HawaUans  In  receiving 
physical  and  mental  health  care  aervtoes, 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  physical  and 
mental  health  care  needs  of  native  Ha- 
waiians, and 

(3)  specific  recommendations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  strategy  to  address 
such  needs. 

(c)  In  preparing  the  rejwrt  required  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  for 
Native  Americans,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Bfental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  leaders  in  the  field  of  health 
care,  and  representatives  of  native  Hawaiians. 

Sac.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"native  Hawaiian"  means  any  Individual 
of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the  area 
which  consists  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  prior 
to  1778.* 


By  Mt.  SASSER: 
8.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  charter  13  of 

title  18  of  the  United  States  Code:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


iMaoLATvm  KCLAxntG  TO  PAXAcma  a  caiss- 
Tnr,  BTriLmNo  usao  fob  bxucious  pcspoais, 

Oa  ANT  SKLICIOira  ASTICLS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  that  would 
make  the  willful  damaging  of  a  cemetery, 
a  building  used  for  religious  purposes,  or 
any  rdigious  article  contained  therein  a 
Federal  crime. 

As  Americans  there  is  no  right  that  we 
cherish  more  dearly  than  the  right  to 
free  exercise  of  our  religious  beUefs.  That 
right  is  among  the  basic  foundations  of 
our  Nation.  And,  there  is  no  right  more 
important  to  our  future. 

Some  may  l)elieve  that  acts  of  destruc- 
tion against  religious  buildings  and  cem- 
eteries are  isolated  and  harmless.  I  do  not 
share  that  point  of  view.  Few  who  have 
lived  through  World  War  n  can  forget 
that  It  was  a  few  isolated  ripples  of  vio- 
lence toward  religious  minorities  in  Ger- 
many that  led  to  a  wave  of  violence  di- 
rected toward  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Prot- 
estants. 

America  has  a  long  and  proud  history 
of  religious  tolerance.  However,  at  certain 
periods  in  our  history  we  have  expe- 
rienced a  rash  of  violence,  committed  by 
a  handful  of  people,  aimed  at  certain  re- 
ligious groups.  I  rise  today  because  I  am 
concerned  about  the  increasing  number 
of  such  incidents  in  our  country  and 
abroad. 

Last  summer,  a  small  gold  box  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  St.  Herman  of  Alaska, 
the  only  American  saint  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  America,  was  stolen  from  St. 
Tikhon's  Orthodox  Monestary  in  South 
Canaan,  Pa.  Of  course,  those  remains,  so 
signifi«mt,^tt_the  Orthodox  Church  in 
this  coumry .  can  never  be  replaced. 

In  New  York,  there  have  been  reports 
of  Torahs  being  stolen  from  ssrnagogues 
in  Brooltlyn.  Those  most  sacred  scrcdls  of 
the  Jewish  faith  are  virtually  priceless 
and  the  production  of  a  Torah  takes 
years.  But,  more  important,  is  that  the 
theft  itself  is  an  act  of  violence  against 
the  faith. 

No  American  should  remain  unalarmed 
by  the  bombings  of  Jewish  synagogues 
late  last  year  hi  Paris.  The  terror  that 
overcame  those  synagogues  during  holy 
hours  of  sabbath  worship  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. 

Unfortunately,  the  shame  and  the  fear 
is  not  contained  by  national  borders. 
Last  year  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  six  fire  bombings  or  attempted  fire 
bondings  of  synagogues  and  12  cases  of 
arson  against  Jewish  religious 
institutions. 

The  Federal  Government,  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  right 
of  all  Americans  to  freely  exercise  their 
religions,  does  not  have  adequate  power 
to  investigate  acts  of  violence  against 
religious  institutions.  This  power  is  need- 
ed if  we  are  to  meet  fully  that  respon- 
sibility, for  how  can  Americans  worship 
freely  if  they  must  worship  in  fear  and 
if  they  must  fear  violations  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  religious  insUtutons? 

TWs  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  a  matter  of 
ccmcem  to  all  Americans.  No  religious 
institution  is  safe  if  all  religious  institu- 
tions are  not  fully  protected  and  the 
rli^ts  of  all  Americans  to  practice  their 


religion  f  redy  is  threatened  if  any  Amer- 
ican's right  is  so  threatened. 

Ttiis  bill  attempts  to  meet  the  Federal 
responsibility  by  adding  a  new  section 
to  Utie  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 
That  section  would  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  any  person  to  willfully  damage 
a  cemetery,  a  building  used  for  religious 
purposes  or  religious  articles  contained 
in  those  places.  It  would  also  make  the 
attempt  to  commit  such  destruction  a 
crime  punishable  by  Federal  law.  The 
penalties  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  the 
seriousness  of  such  offenses.  First,  there 
is  a  general  penalty  of  $10,000  and/or 
5  years  imprisonment.  Second,  $15/)00  in 
fines  and/or  15  years  imprisonment 
where  iKxlily  injury  results.  Finally, 
a  maximum  of  life  imprisonment  where 
death  results. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  stnmg  bill  with 
stiff  penalties  aimed  at  curbing  one  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  But,  the  time 
lias  come  to  put  those  wlio  would  destroy 
or  dishonor  sacred  places  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  justice  by  the 
Ooverment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  {Hinted  in  the  RxcoRo  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao,  as 
follows: 

S.  966 

Be  it  enacted  bjl  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RevresentattDcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 13  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Section  347.  Destruction  or  Theft  of  Prop- 
erty Used  for  Rell^ous  Purposes — 

"Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under  the 
color  of  law,  with  the  intent  to  inlure.  In- 
timidate or  Interfere  with  any  person  or  any 
class  of  persons  in  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ll?ion  secured  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  Uillted  States,  or  because  of  having  so 
exercised  the  same.  wUlfulIy  vandalizes,  sets 
fire  to,  tampers  with,  or  in  any  other  way 
damages  or  destroys  any  cemetery,  any  build- 
ing or  other  real  prooerty  used  for  religious 
Dumoees.  or  any  religious  article  contained 
therein,  or  takes  and  carries  away,  with  In- 
tent to  steal,  any  religious  article  contained 
in  any  cemetery,  or  any  building  or  other 
real  property  used  for  religious  purpooes.  or 
attempts  to  do  any  of  the  same.  sbaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Imorlsoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both;  and  If  bodUy 
Inlury  restUts  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$15,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  fifteen 
years,  or  both:  and  If  death  results,  shall  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

Sac.  a.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  IS 
of  tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item : 

"Section  347.  Destruction  or  Theft  of  Prop- 
erty Used  for  ReUglous  Purposes".* 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  to  finance  short-term  export  credit 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 
BsvoLvnrc  ruin>  to  rmamce  AcaicuLTUSAL 
i*n>oaTS 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  (he 
productive  capability  of  the  fannos  of 
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our  NattaD  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
modem  world,  and  it  far  outstrips  the 
f  demand  for  agricultural  products  here 
at  iKme.  And  yet.  farmers  are  drtren  by 
economic  pressures  to  push  their  equip- 
ment and  land  to  their  iwoducttve  limits. 
Fixed  costs  must  be  sprad  over  more  and 
more  acres  in  ofder  to  make  ends  meet. 

Producers  in  the  face  of  this  situation 
have  reUed  increasincly  on  export  mar- 
kets in  recent  years.  Agricultural  exports 
have  become  vital  in  maintaining  farm 
income  and  critical  to  the  Nation  in  pay- 
ing for  energy  Imports. 

A  crucial  element  in  the  development 
and  retention  of  these  export  markets  is 
the  availability  of  adequate  amounts  of 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  TJS.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Many  countries 
throughout  the  world,  for  a  whole  host 
of  reasons,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
deal  directly  with  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
in  arranging  export  financing.  If  we  do 
not  offer  that  service  to  them,  they  will 
find  some  other  exporter  who  will. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  availability 
of  direct  taiport  credit  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  been  subjected  to  the 
whim  of  budgeters  who  have  viewed  it  as 
an  easy  target  for  reducing  Federal  out- 
lays. Those  who  keep  the  Federal  bal- 
ance sheets  have  traditionally  counted 
each  loan  as  a  direct  outlay,  thus  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  with  only  minor  excep- 
tions every  loan  is  repaid  with  interest. 

The  previous  administration  instituted 
a  syston  of  guarantees  for  private  bank 
loans  in  place  of  direct  short-term  loans 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
This  system  has  not  been  a  total  success 
since  interest  rates  have  been  high,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  service  charge  for 
the  giiarantee. 

The  blU  I  am  proposing  today  will  re- 
move this  budgetary  cloud  from  over  our 
direct  export  credit  program.  This  legis- 
lation authorlBes  the  creation  of  a  re- 
volving fund  to  finance  short  term  export 
credit  sales  of  agricultiiral  commodities. 
The  fund  would  be  capitalized  through 
the  appropriations  process,  thus  incur- 
ring an  initial  outlay  of  Federal  dollars. 
Repayments  of  previous  year'sbort-term 
CCC  loans  would  also  be  utilized  in  es- 
tablishing the  revolving  fund. 

Once  capttallxed,  the  revolving  fimd 
would  require  no  additional  appropriated 
funds  from  the  Federal  TtMsury.  As 
proceeds  were  repaid  into  the  fund,  with 
Interest,  they  would  be  loaned  out  agiUn 
and  not  count  as  new  ouUays.  In  all  like- 
lihood, after  the  first  few  years  of  opera- 
tion, the  amount  in  the  fund  would  start 
to  grow  due  to  interest  payments.  These 
'  receipts  could  then  be  used  to  increase 
the  "direct  export  credit  sales  program 
without  Incurring  any  additional  Federal 
expenditure. 

The  revolving  fund  would  be  used  for 
the  devdopment  of  new  and  expanded 
agricultural  exnort  sales.  In  the  past,  the 
CCC  export  credits  were  used  extensively 
for  the  benefit  of  export  sales  to  Poland 
and  Korea. 

I  bdleve  that  the  time  iirrlpe  for  a  re- 
volving export  credit  fimd.  It  can  be- 
come a  vital  tool  to  help  our  farmers 
oon^oe  to  expand  their  exports  thereby 
benefiting  them  and  the  Nation  Itaelf. 


I  know  that  Secretary  Block  has  spoken 
favorably  on  numerous  occasions  regard- 
ing a  revolving  fund,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  he  will  see  fit  to  support  my 
proposal. 

ICr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  short  explana- 
tion of  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

8.  967 

B«  it  enmeted  by  the  S*nat»  and  House 
of  lUpm*ntaHv€*  of  t/^e  United  States  of 
America  t»  Congre**  attembled.  That  aectlon 
4  of  tlM  rood  for  PMce  Act  of  l»««  (7  US.C. 
ITOTa)  Is  Mn«nd«(l  by  •ddlng  at  tbe  end 
tbaraof  s  new  aubeectlon  (d)  aa  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Tbsrs  to  hereby  eaUbllshed  In  tbe 
TtMSury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known  ss 
tlM  Agrtcultursl  Kzport  Credit  RevolTlng 
Fund.  The  Fund  sbaU  be  STallsble  without 
flaeal  yeax  UmltsUon  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpormtlon  to  flnsnce  commercUl 
export  sales  of  United  States  sgrlcultunl 
oommodltlss  out  of  prlvste  stocks  on  credit 
terms  of  not  to  exceed  three  years,  as  pro- 
vided uitder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  Corporation  may  use  the 
Fund  only  to  finance  sales  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  will  develop 
new  markets,  or  ezoand  existing  mar'ets.  for 
United  States  sgrlcultural  commodities. 

"(2)  Export  credit  sales  obligations  made 
out  of  the  Fund  In  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  money  available  In 
tbe  Fund  In  such  fiscal  year  for  such  pur- 
pose less  a  reasonable  contingency  reserve. 

"(S)   The  Fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

"(A)  all  moneys  received  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  In  repayment  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  commercial  agri- 
cultural export  credits  with  terms  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years  (Including  repayments  of 
such  credits  nuule  from  the  Fund  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeec- 
uon): 

"(B)  Interest  or  other  receipts  on  Invest- 
ments and  credit  obligations  of  this  Fund: 
and 

"(C)  such  ftinds  as  may  be  made  available 
to  the  Fund  under  appropriation  Acts. 

"(4)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  January  31  of  each  year  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  In  the  Immediately  preceding 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  Include 
Information  on  the  commercial  agricultural 
export  sales  financed  under  this  subsection, 
and  analyses  of  the  D)arket  development 
achievements  obtained  through  the  use  of 
tbe  Fund,  during  such  fiscal  year.". 

Srobt  Bxflan  axiom 

Tbe  blU  would  establish  a  revolving  fund 
In  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  use  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  financing 
short-term  commercial  export  sales  of  U.S. 
agricultural  conunodltles  out  of  private 
stocks.  Tbe  Corporation  could  use  the  Fund 
only  to  finance  sales  that  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  will  develop  new 
markets,  and  expand  existing  markets,  for 
VS.  agricultural  commodities. 

Under  tbe  bill,  the  export  credit  sales  obli- 
gations made  out  of  the  Fund  In  any  year 
could  not  exceed  the  amount  of  money 
avaUable  In  the  Fund  In  that  year,  less  a 
reasonable  reserve. 

Tbe  Fund  would  be  established  and  main- 
tained with  money  from  the  following 
sources — 

( 1 )  money  received  In  repayment  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  short-  and  Inter- 
mediate-term export  credits  (Including 
credits  made  from  the  Fimd) ; 


(3)  Interest  and  other  receipts  on  Invest- 
ments and  credit  obligations  of  tbe  Fund; 
and 

(3)  such  funds  as  may  be  made  available 
to  the  Fund  under  appropriation  acts. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  required  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  Fund.9 


By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  9fl€.  A  bill  to  establish  certain  price 
support  loan  levels  and  an  agricultural 
export  credit  sales  program  in  the  event 
of  the  suspension  of  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities;  to  the  Commtitee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

HfSAaCO    PBOTZCTION 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  pro- 
tect our  country's  farmers  from  the  con- 
sequences of  embargoes. 

Three  times  in  the  past  decade  admin- 
istrations have  unilaterally  suspended 
sales  of  grain  or  oilseeds,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  impact  this  action  has 
had  on  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
fanners.  In  each  case,  farm  prices  have 
fallen  precipitously  and  long-term  mar- 
ket  development  efforts  have  been 
eroded.  The  reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  vital  _ 
commodities  has  been  damaged  an( 
valuable  export  markets  have  been  lost. 

Current  law  requires  that  if  an  em- 
bargo of  agricultural  commodities  is  im- 
posed for  reasons  of  short  supply  Fed- 
eral price  supports  must  be  promptly 
raised  to  90  percent  of  parity.  However, 
if  an  embargo  is  imposed  for  either  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  reasons 
no  action  need  be  taken. 

Our  country's  farmers  are  suffering 
under  such  an  embargo  today.  The  sus- 
pension of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  announced  by  former  President 
Carter  last  January,  has  continued  for 
15  months.  Because  the  embargo  was 
Initiated  under  the  President's  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  authority 
rather  than  this  short  supply  authority, 
American  grain  producers  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  a  substantial  market,  with  no 
compensation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
rectify  this  situation.  If  the  President 
chooses  to  impose  an  embargo  on  any 
agricultural  commodity,  commodity  for 
short  supply  reasons,  the  current  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  in  price  support 
loans  to  90  percent  of  parity  would  take 
effect.  If  however,  the  embargo  is  im- 
posed for  foreign  policy  or  national  se- 
curity reasons,  price  support  loans  for 
the  mbargoed  commodity  would  in- 
crease to  the  average  market  price  for 
the  15  marketing  days  preceding  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  embargo. 

The  Increase  of  the  loan  will  go  far 
to  compensate  American  producers  for 
the  price  declines  which  inevitably 
follow  the  annoimcement  ot  an  embargo. 
But  the  increase  in  price  supports  can 
only  be  a  temporary  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  address  the  more  long- 
term  consequences  of  trade  embargoes — 
the  loss  ot  export  markets. 

To  protect  American  grain  producers 
fnun  permanent  damage  to  their  vital 
export  markets.  Increased  market  devel- 


opment efforts  are  neeewiy.  lUs  toff- 
Islatlan  would>-in  addltloa  to  raising 
the  price-support  price  for  the  duration 
of  the  embargo— direct  the  Seoetaty  oi 
Agriculture  to  make  available  short-term 
Commodity  Credit  Corporatloii  direct 
export  credits  to  offset  the  loss  ol  exports 
due  to  the  endwrgo. 

Until  1980.  a  direct  export  credit  mo- 
gram  was  used  by  the  UJB.  Agriculture 
Department  as  a  very  successful  market- 
ing tool.  Slnco  then,  however,  the  De- 
partment has  offered  only  loan  gtiaran- 
tees,  rather  than  direct  loans.  This  pro- 
gram has  not  been  an  unqiiallfled  suc- 
cess. For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  gov- 
ernments prefer  to  obtain  credit  for  food 
purchases  directly  from  the  Commodity 
C:redlt  Corporation.  The  CCC  direct  ex- 
port credits  will  serve  as  another  means 
of  offsetting  the  adverse  impact  an  em- 
bargo on  grain  sales  wlU  have  on  the 
devdopment  and  retention  of  export 
markets. 

In  1973,  the  Ford  administration,  fear- 
ing a  shortage  of  f eedstuffs  for  domestic 
markets,  imrosed  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  sovbeans.  Prices  plummeted 
and  the  credibility  of  VS.  suppliers  was 
impaired.  Ttiree  years  later,  in  1977. 
Congress  included  the  American  agrieta- 
tural  protection  program  in  the  compre- 
hensive Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  that 
year,  thus  (Bering  American  producers 
some  protectkm  from  this  sort  of  market 
manipulation.  In  1979,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration imposed  an  embargo  on 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Uhlon  for  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  reasons. 
Again,  prices  dropped  and  the  reliability 
of  American  supi^ers  was  called  Into 
question. 

It  seems  our  fate,  Mr.  President,  al- 
ways to  react  rather  than  to  act.  We  are 
too  late  to  prevent  the  severe  impact  this 
latest  embargo  has  had  on  the  agricul- 
tural eccmomy.  but  periiaps  we  can  pre- 
vent It  from  reoccurring.  It  seems  clear 
that  despite  evidence  of  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  such  a  policy,  food  Is  becoming 
a  weapon  ot  foreign  policy.  If  this  is  to 
become  a  commonplace  occurrence,  we 
must  take  action  to  prevent  America's 
farmers  from  undidy  suffering.  We  can- 
not expect  the  hard-working  men  and 
women  in  our  country's  wbeatfields  and 
cornfields  to  bear  the  burden  of  national 
policy  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bin  and  a  short  explanation 
of  it  be  printed  in  the  Racon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoid.  as  follows: 
a  068 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  Btnue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aectlon 
1003  of  tbe  Food  and  Afrrlculture  Act  of  19T7 
(7  VS.C.  1310)  to  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subeectlon  (a)  to  read  •• 
foUa>ws: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  President  or  any  other 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  either  directly  of  Indirect- 
ly, suspends,  or  causes  to  be  suspended,  tbe 
export  sales  of  any  commodity,  aa  defined 
In  subeectlon  (d)  of  thU  section,  to  any 
country  or  area  with  which  the  United  States 
continues  other  commercial  trade,  tbe  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  abaU,  on  tbe  date  tbe 
suap«nsk»  to  inltisAed.  set  tbe  loan  level  for 
such  conunodlty  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  IMS.  If  a  loan  program  U  In  effect  for  tbe 
commodity,  as  iMwrlded  under  tbto  subsec- 
tion. If  such  suspension  to  baaed  on  a  deter- 
mination of  abort  supply,  tbe  loan  level  for 
such  oommodlty  shall  promptly  be  set  at  90 
per  centum  of  tbe  parity  price  for  tbe  com- 
modity, as  such  parity  price  to  determined 
on  tbe  date  tbe  suspension  to  initiated.  If 
tbe  suspension  to  based  on  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  or  foreign  policy,  the  loan 
level  for  such  commodity  shall  promptly  be 
set  at  a  level  not  less  than  the  average 
market  price  for  such  comntodity  during  the 
fifteen  marketing  days  Immedlatdy  preced- 
ing such  suspension.":  and 

(3)  redesignating  subeectlon  (c)  aa  sub- 
section (d) ,  and  inserUng  immedUtely  after 
subaeetkm  (b)  of  a  new  subsection  (c)  as 
follows: 

''(e)(1)  Whenever  the  export  sales  of  a 
oonunodlty  az«  susriended.  as  described  in 
tbe  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  tbto 
section,  for  reasons  of  national  security  or 
foreign  pOUcy,  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Shan,  wltbm  five  davs  after  tbe  suspension 
to  Intt1itt*^1  establtob  a  short-term  agricul- 
tural export  credit  profn«m  for  the  com- 
modity under  section  4  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Act  of  1980  to  aUevlate  the  adverse  effects  of 
tbe  soapenslon  on  United  States  agricultural 
producers.  Under  such  orooram.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  available  not  more  than  S3.- 
000.000.000  for  abort-term  credit  oblleatlons 
for  export  sales  of  the  commodity  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  such  Act.  The  Se<rretary  shall  use 
tbe  funds,  facUltiea.  and  authorities  of  tbe 
Oommodlty  Credit  Corooratlon  to  discharg- 
ing tbe  Secretary's  functions  and  reqxmsl- 
bUltles  under  tbto  subsection. 

"(3)  Tbe  authority  to  matre  commltmen*s 
under  tbto  subee<r*^lon.  in  exce™  of  *>>«  f\in'^ 
available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Coroora- 
tlon under  section  4  of  tbe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  and  the  Act 
of  October  11.  lo'm  '93  S»at.  lOTSV  shuil  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  vear  only  to  the  extent 
provided  bv  approprtatlon  Acts.". 

Sac.  3.  "nie  provisions  of  thto  Act  shall  be 
apoUcable  to  anv  sosoenslon  of  exnort  sales 
caused  by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  tbto  Act. 

SHOKT    EXFUUf  ATIDIt 

file  Mil  would  smend  the  nrovislons  of 
present  Isw  that  reonlre  an  Increase  in  ^^rlce 
support  lorn  rates  for  certain  a<n1rultural 
Mmimodities*  whenever  the  Government  sus- 
pends the  exnort  sales  of  those  commodities 
to  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
continues  other  commercial  trade. 

paics  Buwoai   losM  satsb 

Under  extotlnir  law.  the  price  support  loan 
rate  will  be  increased  only  if  the  trade  sus- 
pension to  baaed  on  a  determination  of  short 
supply.  In  such  case,  the  price  support  loan 
rate  will  be  reestabltohed  at  90  percent  of  tbe 
parity  price  for  the  commodity  Involved:  and 
tbe  90-percent  loan  rate  wiu  remain  in  place 
as  long  as  the  susT>enslon  of  export  sales  re- 
mains In  effect. 

"Hie  bill  retains  these  provisions  and  adds 
reaulrements  relstlnc;  to  trade  suspensions 
for  reasons  of  national  secnrltv  or  foreten 
policy.  If  a  sus'ienslon  of  export  sales  of  any 
of  the  specified  commodities  to  initiated  for 
national  security  or  forelen  poller  reasons, 
the  price  support  loan  rate  would  have  to  be 
reestablished  at  a  level  not  less  than  tbe 
average  mazfeet  price  for  the  commodity  in- 
volved during  the  IS  davs  Immedtotely  pre- 
ceding tbe  suspension.  The  revised  loan  rata 
would  remain  In  effect  as  Ioor  as  tbe  suspen- 
sion of  export  sales  remains  in  effect. 


'Wheat,  com,  grain  sorrbtmis.  soybeans, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  rice,  flaxseed,  and  cotton. 


Tbe  biU  also  sdds  provisions  for  an  export 
credit  sales  program  to  aUevlate  the  adverse 
^ects  of  trade  suspensions. 

Under  tbe  bill,  the  program  would  be  re- 
quired whenever  the  export  sales  of  any  of 
the  specified  commodities  are  suq>ended  for 
either  short  supply  or  national  poUcy  reasons. 
but  other  commerclsl  trade  with  tbe  Import- 
ing country  continues.  "The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  directed  to  establish,  within 
5  days  after  the  suspension  begins,  a  sbort- 
term  agricultural  export  credit  program  for 
the  conunodlty  iinder  section  4  of  tbe  Food 
for  Peace  Act  of  196«.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  ttt'  make  available  not  more  than 
S3  bUlion  for  short-term  credit  obligations 
for  export  sales  of  the  commodity  under  tbe 
program.  Tbe  Secretary  would  use  tbe  funds, 
faculties,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  Implement  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

uftcma  naia 

Tbe  bUl  would  become  effective  for  trade 
9uq>enslons  initiated  after  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  tbe  blU.# 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  hlmsdf .  Mr. 

Bsucirs.     Mr.     BnrrsKV.     Mr. 

Cbatkb.     Mr.     CxAasTav.     Mr. 

OOLOWATEB.     Mr.     Hxnz.     Mr. 

HCLMS.  Mr.  IHOUTX.  Mr.  Pxbct, 

Mr.  RsHDOLPH.  Mr.  RncLX,  and 

Mr.  TowxB) : 
S.  969.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  ex- 
port policy  for  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

MATIOMAL  XXPOrr  POLICT  ACT  OT  l»Sl 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  b^ialf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Bentsem.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  National  Export  Policy  Act  of 
1981  to  establish  export  expansion  as  a 
national  priority  and  to  create  an  en- 
vironment, that  will  encourage  exports  of 
UjS:  goods  and  services.  This  bipartisan 
bill  is  a  major  step  toward  creating  a 
strong,  cohesive  export  poUcs  that  deals 
with  all  aspects  of  exporting  and 
achieves  maximum  cooperation  among 
Government,  industry,  labor,  and  con- 
sumers for  a  common  national  economic 
objective. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Our  country  today  faces  serious  problems 
in  the  international  trade  arena,  and  we 
are  losing  our  competitive  capability  and 
world  leadership  role.  ThrcNighout  our 
econcHny,  we  are  seeing  the  evidence  and 
repercussions  of  our  failure  to  compete 
in  the  world.  We  see  our  decline  in  our 
persistent  negative  trade  balances,  in  our 
loes  of  overseas  markets  and  in  our  drop 
in  employment. 

Our  cumulative  trade  deficit  grows 
larger  and  larger  each  year.  In  1980.  the 
United  States  witnessed  a  $25  billion 
deficit  in  our  merchandise  trade  accoimt. 
bringhig  our  total  deficit  in  the  trade  of 
goods  to  SlOO  binion  for  tfa%  last  4  years. 
While  the  S35  billion  surplus  in  1980's 
services  account  was  strong  enough  to 
outweigh  our  deficit  in  goods,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  damaging  effect  to  our  ec<ni- 
omv  of  our  overall  declining  interna- 
tional competitiveness. 

We  have  seen  the  consequences  of  our 
decline  in  our  overseas  sales  capability. 
From  1958  to  1979,  the  U.S.  share  of 
world  trade  in  manufactures  fell  from 
25  percent  to  16  percent.  As  the  world's 
economies  emerge — particularly  in  the 
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Pacific  Basin  and  Latin  America — we  are 
miming  opportunities  to  sell  VS.  output 
to  those  coantries.  Our  competitors  In 
Japan.  West  Germany  and  the  newly  in- 
dustrializing countries  are  overtaking  us 
in  the  race  to  develop  and  supply  new 
markets. 

ICr.  President,  to  those  who  say  our 
export  woes  are  over,  to  those  who  sug- 
gOBt  we  need  no  change  in  UJ3.  laws  and 
regulations  to  encourage  our  traders,  I 
point  to  January's  drastic  trade  perform- 
ance. January's  merchandise  trade  deficit 
soared  to  the  second  or  tiiird  largest 
monthly  deficit  ever,  reaching  a  whop- 
I^g  $5.4  billion.  While  oil.  auto,  steel, 
and  consumer  electronic  imp<»ts  con- 
tributed most  to  our  eroding  trade  posi- 
tion, other  product  areas  were  seriously 
affected,  as  well.  Clearly,  we  have  not  yet 
tinned  the  comer  in  trade,  and  we  must 
act  now  to  restore  our  strength. 

One  of  the  common  solutions  offered 
to  our  trade  imbalance  is  to  rely  on  the 
vagaries  of  exchange  rate  fluctuations. 
Perhaps,  this  approach  will  help  in  the 
short  nm.  but  it  does  not  address  the 
basic  problems  of  our  economic  well- 
being.  Moreover,  with  a  falling  dollar, 
we  are  simply  selling  more  and  more 
goods  and  services  for  less  and  less 
return. 

We  desperately  need  to  reverse  this 
downward  trend,  restore  the  health  of 
our  economy  and  again  tiecome  the 
world's  economic  leader.  Increased  ex- 
P(Hts  can  be  the  engine  of  growth  we 
seek,  providing  job  opportiuiities.  encour- 
aging improved  productivity  and  spur- 
ring technological  innovation. 

Prom  data  developed  by  the  George- 
town Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  it  is  estimated  that  a  $1 
billion  increase  in  exports  can  build  em- 
ployment for  40.000  people  and  can 
generate  a  $2  to  $3  billion  increase  in  our 
gross  national  product.  Fixed  investment 
could  rise  by  $200  million,  and  domestic 
consumption  by  $1.4  billion.  The  higher 
level  of  economic  activity  due  to  export 
growth  would  boo6t  Federal  Government 
receipts  by  $650  million  and  State  and 
local  government  receipts  by  $180  mil- 
lion. Taking  into  account  the  increased 
imports  required  to  support  this  rise  in 
export-related  production,  we  would  see 
an  overall  addition  to  our  now-battered 
merchandise  trade  balance  of  $630 
million. 

Yet.  rather  than  taking  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  achieve  these  benefits  for  our 
national  welfare,  we  have  chosen  to 
"give  away"  export  opportunities  to  other 
trading  nations.  For  too  long,  the  United 
States  has  sacrificed  export  goals  to  other 
objectives.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  our  policies  have  been  geared  toward 
helping  our  trading  partners  regain 
strength  and  competitiveness.  We  have 
assisted  those  nations  in  rebuilding  and 
modernizing,  providing  the  necessary  de- 
fense and  financial  umbrellas  to  protect 
their  fiedgling  economies. 

This  "Marshall  Plan  Mentality"  was 
right  for  the  1950's  and  1960s,  but  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  today.  Rather,  we 
must  now  turn  our  attenticm  to  restoring 
American  preeminence. 


In  the  International  arena,  we  must 
demand  our  rights  as  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  international  economic  com- 
munity and  aggressively  promote  the 
sale  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  in  over- 
seas markets.  At  home,  we  need  to  put 
U.S.  ec<Kiomic  considerations  at  the  top 
of  our  list  of  national  goals,  recognizing 
the  essential  role  exports  play  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  strong  economy. 

We  must  effect  a  change  in  the  basic 
attitude  of  business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  need  for  exports.  For 
business,  creativity  and  aggressiveness 
in  the  global  arena,  combined  with  coop- 
eration at  home,  are  the  keys  to  export 
success.  Our  firms  must  be  creative  in 
their  packaging  of  Americsm  goods  and 
services,  and  they  must  be  reliable  sup- 
pliers. Management  must  be  aggressive 
in  offering  attractive  investment  and  fi- 
nancing deals  and  products  that  meet 
foreign  tastes.  Business  should  also  be 
willing  to  cooperate  with  labor  to  achieve 
their  common  goals  of  industry  health 
and  job  security.  In  short,  business  must 
place  the  creation  of  job  opportunities 
on  a  par  with  the  maintenance  of  profits. 

Latjor  can  do  its  part  by  maintaining 
open  channels  of  communication  with 
business  and  Government.  Labor-indus- 
try cooperation  can  lead  to  new  ideas, 
increased  productivity,  and  additional 
jobs  through  exporting. 

Government  has  a  central  role  to  play, 
as  well.  Government  must  take  a  fresh, 
comprehensive  approach  to  trade  which 
signals  to  the  world  that  we  have  a  true 
national  commitment  to  export  growth. 
Our  export  policies  must  be  geared  to 
strengthening  the  U.S.  economy  gen- 
erally, increasing  the  financial  and  com- 
petitive capabilities,  and  contributing  to 
an  improvement  in  the  income  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  U.S.  workers. 

The  National  Export  Policy  Act  of  1981 
represents  such  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  bipartisan  effori  that  pulls 
together  in  one  place  our  major  concerns 
and  recommendations  regarding  exports. 
Through  this  omnibus  bill  we  may  see 
the  whole  picture  at  one  time,  identify 
potential  conflicts  in  our  laws,  policies 
and  practices,  and  arrive  at  a  compre- 
hensive package  that  puts  exporting  f.rst 
and  foremost. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  66-mem- 
ber  Senate  Export  Caucus  chaired  by 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  me  labored  long 
and  hard  to  draw  together  principal 
pieces  of  export  legislation  into  an  omni- 
bus export  bill. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
contains  many  of  the  provisions  of  last 
session's  work.  These  provisions  must  be 
passed  by  Congress  and  enacted  into  law 
if  we  are  to  turn  this  country  around 
and  achieve  great  growth  through 
exporting. 

In  the  months  to  come,  I  also  hope  to 
expand  (m  the  earlier  work  of  the  Export 
Caucus,  scrutinizing  issues  such  as  trade 
in  services  to  determine  if  more  changes 
are  necessary.  I  look  forward  to  the  as- 
sistance of  this  year's  73-member  Export 
Caucus,  as  well  as  representatives  from 
business,  labor,  and  other  branches  of 
Government,  in  developing  further  pro- 
posals. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Natlmial  Ex- 
port P(dicy  Act  of  1981  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

Thne  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoto, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT     or    THE    NATIONAI.    KZPOKT    POLICT 

Act  or  1981 

TXTLB   I— <KNnUU.   mTDINOS  AMU   PTTBTOSES 

Thla  title  presents  tlie  Importance  of  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  need  for 
aggrcaslve  mctlon  to  be  taken  to  Improve  U.S. 
export  pertormance:  and  calls  for  export  ex- 
pansion to  be  a  principal  national  goal. 
•mix  n — axpoBT  mtaMciMc 

This  title  adjusts  the  terms  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Export-Import  Bank;  and  removes 
Export-Import    Bank    appropriations    from 
consideration  with  the  foreign  ald.program. 
xrrijt  m — expobt-bklateo  tax  pckicT 

This  title  concludes  that  the  Tax  Code 
should  work  to  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage exports:  provides  for  certain  tax  ex- 
emptions for  American  nationals  living 
abroad  and  engaged  In  export  activities:  ad- 
Justs  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  on  bad  debts 
resulting  from  exports,  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  and  foreign  currency 
losses  on  export  receivables;  removes  unfair 
penalties  on  U.S.  exporters  whose  business 
Is  adversely  affected  by  war  and  civil  unrest 
in  foreign  nations:  and  allows  duty-free 
entry  of  machinery,  materials  and  fuels  for 
use  In  export  manufacture  In  foreign  trade 
zones. 

Trri.B  IV — ANTmusT  axcmj^noNS 
This  title  nnds  that  current  application  of 
U.S.  antltnist  laws  to  International  trade 
laws  Is  complex  and  ambiguous,  resulting 
In  restraints  on  exports  rather  than  encotu*- 
aeement  of  competition  overseas:  amends 
Webb-Pomerene  law  to  allow  business  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  export  to  obtain  pre- 
clearance  that  will  grant  antitrust  Immunity 
for  certified  activities:  and  simplifies  anti- 
trust procedures  to  avoid  conflicting  demands 
by  the  several  U.S.  agencies  applying  anti- 
trust laws  and  to  clarify  applications  of  the 
laws  to  extraterritorial  activities. 

TtTLX    V — AOJTTSTMEMT    OT    LAWS    AWD    GOVESIf- 
MENT  aECULATIOIfS  THAT  HlltOO  EXOBTS 

This  title  finds  that  a  number  of  U.S.  laws, 
regulations,  controls  and  policies  that  have 
tieen  Instituted  to  serve  legitimate  domestic 
economic,  political  and  ethical  needs  have 
Inadvertently  acted  as  restraints  on  exports 
because  of  the  unpredictable  and  unclear 
nature  of  their  enforcement.  Interpretation 
and  jurisdiction:  amends  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  19T7  and  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  to  remove  these  restraints: 
calls  for  an  international  agreement  on  for- 
eign business  practices  and  a  full  review 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act;  and 
calls  for  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of  ex- 
port paperwork. 

TTTLE  VI EXPOBT  AWABENXSS  AWD  EXPOBT 

PBOMOnOIf  FBOCBAMS 

This  title  provides  for  the  formation  of 
export  trading  companies;  creates  special 
grant  and  loan  programs  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses enter  the  export  market:  creates  the 
Joint  Export  Marketing  Assistance  Program; 
and  calls  for  special  assistance  for  exporters 
of  services. 

TTTLE    Vm AOBICTn,TCBAI,    EXPOBT    PBOCBAMS 

This  title  amends  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  to  create  an  Agri- 
cultural Export  Revolving  Fund:  and  calls 
for  adequate  financing  of  agricultural  com- 
modity exports  through  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank. 
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nnjt  vm — ^nrraatAnoitAL  AOBniiiiita 

This  title  finds  that  multilateral  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  are  a  preferable  solu- 
tion to  many  U.S.  trade  problems  but  the 
trade  agreements  and  codes  reached  so  far 
have  not  achieved  adequate  removal  of  artifi- 
cial barriers  to  U.S.  products  abroad;  calls  for 
strong  implementation  of  the  MultUateral 
Trade  Agreements  and  continued  stronger  ef- 
forts to  remove  foreign  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers;  encourages  Implementation  of  the 
Subsidies  Codes  on  agricultural  products  by 
creating  a  standby  export  subsidy  program 
for  agricultural  commodities  that  neutral- 
izes the  effects  of  other  countries'  export 
subsidy  programs  If  they  fall  to  follow  the 
Code;  calls  for  international  codes  on  fi- 
nancing, business  conduct,  reciprocity  on 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws  and  services 
and  Investment, 
rrrtx   n — goveknmxnt   sxtfpobt   or   upubi 

COALS 

This  title  concludes  that  all  the  avail- 
able resources  of  the  UJS.  Government  must 
be  used  to  assist  and  promote  the  export 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services,  except  where 
contrary  to  the  national  secttrity  or  national 
economic  Interests;  calls  upon  all  govern- 
ment departments,  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions not  directly  involved  in  export  policy. 
In  particular  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Agency,  the  International  Development  Co- 
operation Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Congress,  to  consider  the  Impact  of  their 
policies,  decisions  and  programs  on  exports 
and,  where  possible  and  appropriate,  to  take 
steps  to  help  export  expansion  goaIs.# 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Bentseh)  : 
S.  970.  A  bill  to  establish  as  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  a  E>epartment  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

LEGISUITION    TO    ESTABLISH    A    DEPABTMENT    Or 
INTEBNATIONAI.   TBADE    AND    INVESTMEMT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Heinz,  Senator  Bentsen,  and  mys^  to 
establish  a  Department  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  cons<didate 
our  nonagricultural  responsibilities  into 
a  single  executive  branch  agmcy  whose 
Secretary  will  make  trade  expansion  a 
principal  national  goal. 

I  have  strongly  advanced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trade  department  for  many 
years.  Despite  reorganizations  under- 
taken during  the  last  administration,  bits 
and  pieces  of  our  foreign  trade  appa- 
ratus are  still  scattered  around  the  FM- 
eral  Govemmoit. 

Last  year's  reorganization  was  little 
more  than  a  shell  game,  where  vital 
functions  were  moved  from  agency  to 
agency,  but  where  no  clear  mandate  sur- 
faced to  make  trade  and  investment 
prime  national  goals.  Our  trade  environ- 
ment continued  to  be  plagued  by  turn- 
solutions,  nonpolicies.  and  nondecisions. 

Unfortimately.  President  Reagan  is 
saddled  today  with  the  same  unworkatde 
sjrstem.  His  Cabinet  has  been  stymied  by 
an  organizational  inability  to  identify 
and  promote  our  trade  objective. 


Ttie  auto  import  issue  now  before  us. 
for  example,  is  the  first  highly  serious 
test  of  the  new  administraticm's  trade 
policymaking  and  policy  action  process. 
As  in  the  past,  rather  than  being  able  to 
make  quick,  definitive  decisicms  that  will 
provide  our  auto  industry,  with  certainty 
in  trade,  the  cabinet  is  forced  to  argue 
over  "Who's  in  charge?" 

I  am  not  critical  of  our  new  adminis- 
traticm.  They  have  been  in  ofllce  only  a 
short  time  and  have  made  the  best  of  a 
difficult  situation.  They  are  laboring, 
however,  under  a  trade  structure  that 
cannot  work,  a  structure  so  confusing 
that  t^ose  who  sedc  to  take  fast  action 
for  the  benefit  of  automotive  and  other 
X3S.  sectors  are  forever  frustrated. 

Last  year's  rewganization  of  trade 
functions  was  simply  not  enough.  Elach 
bureaucracy  still  f<Hinulates  its  own  for- 
eign trade  policies  in  a  vacuum.  All  too 
often,  trade  goals  are  sacrificed  for  the 
boieflt  of  other  objectives,  be  they  for- 
eign pcdicy  related  or  matters  of  domes- 
tic political  expediency. 

Notwithstanding  last  year's  reorga- 
nization, we  have  still  got  chaos.  Instead 
of  a  single,  strong  voice  for  trade,  we 
have  got  a  two-  or  perhaps,  three-headed 
monster.  We  have  got  rivals  amcmg  agen- 
cies, instead  of  a  well-coordinated  engine 
for  new  eocmomic  growth.  We  have  got 
bureaucratic  infighting.  Instead  of  clear, 
positive  p(^cies ;  and  we  have  got  a  struc- 
ture that  operates  for  the  benefit  of  our 
bureaucrats,  rather  than  for  the  benefit 
of  America's  trades. 

For  example,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment now  analyzes  trade  and  investment 
matters  when  crises  arise.  The  US.  Trade 
Representative,  Treasury.  State,  Defense, 
Labor,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors— tile  list  is  endless — then  review  the 
policy  options  facing  us  to  develop  nego- 
tiating positions.  Next,  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  or  maybe  State  or  Treas- 
ury negotiate  with  our  trade  or  invest- 
ment partners.  Finally,  the  action  re- 
turns to  Commerce,  which  is  responsible 
for  implementing  the  results  of  those  in- 
ternational talks. 

To  make  matters  wOTse,  not  everything 
receives  the  time  and  attention  it  needs. 
Some  issues,  like  trade  in  services,  con- 
^Qnue  to  fall  between  the  cracks.  Others, 
like  international  investment,  get  short 
shrift. 

-  What  I  have  described  is  a  system  that 
,  is  sluggish  instead  of  dynamic,  reactive 
instead  of  aggressive,  muddling  instead 
of  coordinated  and  clear  thinking. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the 
only  major  economic  power  without  a 
Government  department  or  ministry 
with  primary  responsibility  for  foreign 
trade.  Our  successful  trading  partners 
have  shown  us  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
compete — and  compete  effectively — in 
today's  rapidly  changing  and  increasing- 
ly interdependent  world,  we  must  become 
prooeriy  organized. 

Tint  fluidity  of  international  exchange 
markets:  the  increasing  opomess  of  our 
economy  mean  that  actic«s  taken  abroad 
will  have  almost  immediate,  unavoidable 


effects  on  us.  We  must  become  properly 
organized  if  we  are  g(ring  to  win  in  such 
an  intertwined  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seeing  the  effects 
of  our  refusal  to  organize  for  trade.  Ri^t 
now.  the  United  States  is  ccmf  ronting  one 
of  the  greatest  challenges  in  our  eco- 
nomic history. 

To  put  it  blimtly,  we  are  no  longer 
No.  1  in  manufacturing  trade.  We  are 
losing  our'  competitive  capability  and 
world  leadership  role. 

We  can  see  our  economic  decline  in 
persistent  negative  trade  balances.  The 
1980's  performance  was  not  much  better 
than  those  of  the  mid-  and  late-1970's. 

In  1980.  we  saw  a  $25  billion  deficit  in 
our  merchandise  trade  account.  While  it 
is  true  we  also  experienced  a  $35  billion 
surplus  in  our  services  trade  account, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  damaging  effect 
on  our  economy  of  our  overall  declining 
competitiveness. 

Our  overall  deficit  in  the  trade  of  goods 
for  the  past  4  years  reached  $100  billion. 
We  can  all  imagine  what  a  $100  billion 
deficit  is  doing  to  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  to  our  economic  prestige  and  bar- 
gaining strength  abroad. 

We  desperately  need  to  turn  tills 
situation  aroimd.  Our  persistent  nega- 
tive trade  deficits,  our  loss  of  markets  at 
home  and  overseas,  the  increasing  num- 
l>ers  of  foreign  market  opportunities 
which  slip  through  our  fingers  are 
sim^y  not  acceptable  to  the  American 
people. 

A  Department  of  International  TVade 
and  Investment,  in  and  of  Itself,  win  not 
correct  the  balance-of- trade  de^c't.  It 
will,  however,  establish  a  better  frame- 
work for  dealing  with  that  and  other 
problems.  The  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Trade,  as  I  envision  it.  would  signal 
to  our  trading  partners,  once  and  for  an. 
that  we  are  serious  about  trade,  serloas 
about  exporting,  and  serious  abonf 
championing  our  international  rights. 

Tixe  Department  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment,  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  propos'ns;  todav.  would  con- 
solidate all  nonagricultural  trade  and 
investment  analysis,  policymaking,  nego- 
tiation, and  Implementation  fimctions 
into  one  agency.  By  so  doing,  we  woold 
reduce  the  duidication  and  contradic- 
tions in  the  executive  branch's  trade 
DOlicvmakinK  process.  We  would  insure 
fo?lowthroueh  on  necoMat'ons  and 
guarantee  our  rights  in  domestic  and 
foreign  maricets  were  aggressivdy  pur- 
sued. We  would  have  one  strtmg  yxAot 
in  the  Cabinet  and  the  White  Wfoat  to 
articulate,  and  act  on.  our  trade-  and 
investment-related  priorities. 

The  Department  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment  would  have  the 
following  key  elements: 

First,  it  would  comUne  the  ofllce  of 
the  U.S.  trade  representative  with  the 
international  trade  and  investment 
functions  of  the  Commerce  Department. 
Commerce's  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration with  its  responsibilities  for 
the  administration  of  trade  laws,  trade 
development,  and  trsrie  and  investment 
policymaking  would  thus  be  included  in 
the  new  Departmoit  of  TYade. 
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Second,  the  Department  of  lYade 
would  encomijau  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's functions  involving  Industry 
analysis,  productivity  and  technological 
Innovation.  In  this  increasingly  interde- 
pendent world,  we  must  treat  all  our  eco- 
nomic sectors  as  part  of  an  overall  global 
strategy.  Every  industry,  every  firm, 
every  worker  is  affected  by  trade  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  our  organizational 
structure  must  reflect  this  interaction  of 
domestic  and  international  forces. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  Trade  and  In- 
vestment would  perform  two  major  func- 
tions— in  effect,  wear  two  hats.  One  hat 
would  be  that  of  the  Secretary,  a  Cabi- 
net-level oflldal,  capable  of  speaking  out 
for  our  trade  interests  in  debates  among 
departments. 

The  other  hat  would  be  that  of  a  White 
Bouse  coordinator  for  trade  matters. 
Just  as  we  have  coordinators  for  domestic 
policy,  economic  matters,  and  national 
security,  we  need  a  coordinator  for  trade. 

To  carry  out  this  function,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trade  would  act  as  Chairman  of 
an  Into-agency  Trade  Policy  Committee. 
This  Committee,  with  members  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture,  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  make  final  decisions  on  all  but  the 
most  sensitive,  nearly  insoluble  trade 
questions. 

It  is  critical  that  the  Secretary  of 
Itade  have  this  coordinating  role  in  the 
White  House  to  insure  our  export  and 
import  goals  beccHne  a  matter  of  national 
concern  and  to  upgrade  the  importance 
of  trade. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  trade  and  invest- 
ment functions  now  in  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Treasury  would  he  moved 
to  the  Department  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment.  Treasury's  re- 
sponsibility for  trade  financing.  East- 
West  trade,  international  direct  invest- 
ment, energy-related  trade  matters,  and 
the  XJS.  Customs  Service  would  rest  with 
the  Secretary  of  Trade,  as  would  State's 
present  authority  over  international 
communications,  investment  protection, 
and  nonagricultural  commodities. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  for  the 
proliferation  of  duplicative  bureaucratic 
machinery  now  in  the  executive  branch. 
While  I  do  not  propose  stripping  other 
agencies'  ability  to  analyze  trade  mat- 
ters, I  believe  we  must  centralize  final 
decisionmaking  in  one  department. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  justify  the  present 
redundancies  and  overlapping  fimctions 
in  our  agencies  at  a  time  we  are  all  seek- 
ing ways  to  eliminate  Government  waste. 

Fifth,  overall  responsibility  for  agri- 
cultural trade  matters  would  remain 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In 
cases  that  could  affect  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretaries  of  Trade  and 
Agriculture  consult  closely.  It  would  fur- 
ther mandate  that,  in  international  ne- 
gotiations and  consultations  involving 
agricultural  commodities  produced  in 
significant  quanUties  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  vice-chair  U.S.  delegations.  This 
would  insure  that  our  producers  of 
wheat,  for  example,  would  be  strongly 
represented  in  talks  affecting  their 
markets  and  production  decisions. 


During  the  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions conducted  in  the  1970's  under  the 
auspices  of  the  general  agreement  on 
tariffs  and  trade.  I  pressed  strongly  for 
our  farmers'  Increased  access  to  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  markets.  I  was  dis- 
appointed by  the  results  of  our  agricul- 
tural agreements,  however,  and  believe 
that  a  Secretary  of  Trade,  acting  in  close 
coordination  with  our  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, would  have  the  institutional 
imderpinning  and  strength  to  make 
greater  inroads  into  foreign  markets. 

Last,  the  Secretary  of  Trade  would 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

By  their  financing  and  insurance  de- 
cisions, these  entities  effectively  make 
policy  every  day.  The  Secretary  of  Trade 
must  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  decisions 
of  those  boards,  since  they  affect  our  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment  pos- 
ture and  prospects. 

The  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Reorganization  Act  would  stream- 
line the  policymaking  process  by  consol- 
idating agencies  already  existing  and  in 
place.  It  would  authorize  no  new  regu- 
latory power  with  which  to  burden  our 
exporters.  It  would  create  no  new  bu- 
reaucracy: and  it  would  not  increase  the 
size  of  the  President's  cabinet  or  the 
number  of  executive  branch  depart- 
ments. 

Rather,  by  combining  the  trade,  in- 
vestment and  industrial  analytic  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  U.S.  trade  representative,  we 
eliminate  one  of  those  positions. 

This  legislation  replaces  tlie  existing 
Department  of  Commerce  wi^h  sui  ag- 
gressive Department  of  Trade  and  sends 
the  nontrade-related  functions  to  other 
agencies. 

The  Maritime  Administration  would 
be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmosohertc  Administrat'on  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  to 
the  Department  of  Rousing  and  Urban 
Development.  HUD  could  be  renamed  to 
refiect  its  expanded  responsibilities. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  be- 
come an  independent  agency,  charged 
with  compiling  and  analyzing  our  Na- 
tion's data. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  we  are  introducing  this 
legislation  today  because  a  change  is 
needed  now.  I  would  invite  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  organization  of 
government  to  promote  our  trade  objec- 
tives to  contact  me  with  their  views  and 
suggestions.  Over  the  last  months.  I  have 
consulted  with  a  wide  range  of  farm, 
manufacturing.  labor,  and  public  sector 
groups,  and  I  would  like  that  process  to 
continue,  particularly  as  this  legislation 
makes  its  wav  through  my  governmental 
affairs  committee. 

To  insure  quick  action.  I  have  sched- 
uled a  hearing  in  the  governmental  af- 
fairs committee  for  May  19.  when  we 
will  consider  oiu-  present  onrenizatlonal 
structiu-e  for  trade,  the  bUl  I  am  In- 
troducing today  and  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  government  trade  policymaking. 


Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas.  as 
follows: 

a  070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
o/  Repretentative*  o/  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congret*  auembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  u  tbe  "InteniAtlon»l  Trade 
and  Invectment  Reorganisation  Act  of  1S81". 
rnfDiMcs 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  tbe  expansion  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  international  trade  through 
aggressive  promotion  and  marketing  of 
American  goods  and  services  Is  a  principal 
national  goal; 

(3)  the  economy  of  the  United  States  is 
so  Inextricably  linked  with  the  International 
economic  system  that  all  domestic  economic 
sectors  are  Influenced  by  the  dynamics  of 
global  trade  and  investment; 

(3)  the  expansion  of  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  LDtematlonal  trade  and  In- 
vestment will  Improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  by  Increas- 
ing demand  for  American  products  and 
services,  creating  jobs,  and  Increasing  the 
gross  national  product; 

(4)  business,  labor,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment must  Join  efforts  to  place  the  high- 
est priority  on  developing  methods  and  poli- 
cies to  achieve  the  goal  described  In  para- 
graph (1).  and  the  achievement  of  such 
goal  Is  dependent  on  a  marked  Improvement 
in  the  capability  of  United  States  businesses 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets: 

(5)  tbe  Federal  Government  can  enhance 
tbe  capability  of  United  States  businesses 
to  compete  In  foreign  markets  by  acting  to 

(A)  reduce  political  and  economic  barriers 
to  sales  and  Investments  by  such  businesses. 

(B)  promote  American  goods  and  services  In 
foreign  countries,  and  (C)  encourage  ag- 
gressive participation  by  the  private  sector 
in  the  International  marketplace; 

(6)  effective  and  efficient  OoTemment  ac- 
tion to  enhance  the  capabUlty  of  United 
States  businesses  to  compete  In  foreign  mar- 
kets requires  coordination  of  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  Oovemment 
policies  relating  to  the  International  trade 
and  Investment  Interests  of  the  United 
States; 

(7)  efTectlve  and  efficient  Oovemment  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  international  trade  and 
investment  further  requires  the  employment 
of  a  corps  of  personnel  consisting  of  indi- 
viduals who.  like  the  personnel  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  present  and  potential  United 
States  trading  partners,  are  highly  experi- 
enced and  educated  In  international  trade 
and  investment  operations  and  negotiations; 

(8)  the  present  organisational  i^ructure  of 
Oovemment  administration  of  International 
trade  and  ln\'estment  activities  is  so  diffuse 
that  inconsistent  and  contradictory  policies 
and  actions  result; 

(9)  such  inconsistent  and  contradictory 
policies  and  actions  discourage  experienced 
Oovemment  personnel  from  career  service 
in  International  trade  and  investment  ac- 
tivities; and 

(10)  the  consolidation  of  Oovemment 
functions  relating  to  international  trade  and 
investment.  Including  functions  relating  to 
technical  analysis,  policymaking,  interna- 
tional negotiation,  and  operational  responsi- 
bilities into  a  cabinet-level  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment  will 
provide  the  needed  coordination  of  Oovem- 
ment activltv  In  International  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  will  encourage  the  retention 
of  the  highly  experienced  personnel  neces- 
sary for  such  coordination  to  be  effective. 
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Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unleM  otherwise 
provided  or  Indicated  by  the  context — 

( I )  the  term  "Department"  means  the  De- 
partment of  International  Trade  and  invest- 
ment or  any  component  thereof; 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  International  Trade  and  Investment; 

(3)  the  term  "Deputy  Secretary"  means 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment; 

(4)  the  term  "Assistant  Secretary"  means 
an  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment; 

(6)  the  term  "department"  means  an  ex- 
ecutive department  under  section  101  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  section  561  ( 1 )  of  such  tljje:  and 

(7)  the  term  "function"  mcludes  any  duty, 
obligation,  power,  authority.  responslbiUty, 
right,  privilige,  activity,  or  program. 

ftsTASLxsHicEMT  OF  vwruenoMt 
Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  esUbllshed  an  execu- 
tive department  to  be  known  as  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  International  Trade  and  Investment. 
The  Department  shall  l>e  administered  by  a 
Secretary  of  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  with  respect  to  m- 
ternatlonal   trade   and  investment  matters. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  International  Ttade  and 
Investment  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
President,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretary 
(or  during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Deputy  Secretary,  an 
Assistant  Secretary  or  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary  shall 

^jrescrlbe)  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Secretarv.  during  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  shall  have  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambasaador  and  shall  perform  such 
functions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment  and  a  Oeneral  Counsel,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
Representative  to  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  and  a  Chief  Textile  Nego- 
tiator, each  of  whom  shall  have  the  rank 
and  status  of  Ambassador. 

(e)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  an 
Inspector  General  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978  (as 
amended  by  section  15(1)  of  this  Act). 

ITINCnONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall — 
( I )   exercise  leadership,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  in  international  trade 
and  Investment  matters; 

(3)  develop  and  coordinate  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  for  the  promotion  of  ben- 
eficial international  trade  relationships  with 
respect  to  industrial  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  raw  materials; 

(3)  negotiate  agreements  relating  to  the 
international  trade  of  the  United  States  and 
assert  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  such  agreements; 

(4)  seek  fair  and  equitable  international 
trade  relationships  which  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  protect  American  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  from  unfair  or  Injurious  for- 
eign competition; 


(6)  develop.  In  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment, trade  monitoring  systems  that  en- 
courage and  permit  timely  reaction  and  ad- 
justment to  Increased  volumes  of  Imports 
and  global  competition; 

(7)  seek  and  promote  new  trade  and  com- 
mer<dal  opportunities  In  foreign  countries 
for  AoMrlcan  industrial  products,  and.  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tui«,  seek  and  promote  such  opportunities 
for  agricultural  products; 

(8)  assist  small  businesses  In  developing 
export  markets: 

(9)  assist  In  financing  international  trade 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  foreign 
countries; 

(10)  develop,  in  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment,  long-range  programs  to  pro- 
mote American  International  economic  pol- 
icy Interests; 

(11)  secure  reliable  access  at  competitive 
prices  to  supplies  of  raw  materials  which  are 
produced  in  foreign  countries; 

(13)  develop  and  implement  policies  of 
the  United  States  concerning  foreign 
Investment; 

(13)  administer  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service  and  maintain  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States; 

(14)  mobUlze  and  facUitate  the  participa- 
tion of  American  private  capital  and  skills 
in  the  development  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  friendly  developing  countrieo 
and  areas; 

(15)  administer  export  controls  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress; 

(18)  promote  and  undertake  the  develop- 
ment, collection,  analysis,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  technical,  statistical,  economic,  and 
other  Information  relating  to  domestic  and 
international  trade  and  investment  and  to 
the  activities  of  the  Secretary  and  the  De- 
partment; 

(17)  consult  and  cooperate  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  gathering  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  status  of  International 
trade  and  Investment  in  which  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  may  be  partici- 
pants: and 

(18)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  Interested 
parties  on  international  trade  and  mvest- 
ment  matters  of  interest  to  such  govern- 
ments and  parties,  and,  when  appropriate, 
hold  Informal  public  hearings. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult,  exchange  Information, 
and  carry  on  joint  planning,  research,  and 
other  activities  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  sttall  consult  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee 
on  all  matters  which  potentially  involve  In- 
ternational trade  in  agricultural  products. 

(2)  If  an  International  meeting  for  nego- 
tiation or  consultation  Includes  discussion 
of  International  trade  in  agricultural  Com- 
modities which  are  produced  in  significant 
quantities  In  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  such  meeting  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate 
shall  be  Vice  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  jointly  study,  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  heads  of  such  other  departments  or 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate, how  Federal  poUcies  and  programs 
can  ensure  that  international  trade  and  in- 
vestment systems  most  effectively  serve  both 
national  and  international  economic  needs. 
The  Secretary  diall  Include  in  tbe  annual 
report  required  by  section  II  of  this  Aet  an 


acooimt  of  tbe  studies  and  aettvtti«B  con- 
ducted under  this  subsecUon,  including  any 
legislative  recommendations  which  tbe  Sec- 
retary determines  desirable.  i 

TSAIfSITBS    TO    THE    DXPA«T»CnfT    OF    UfTSBKA- 
TIOMAI.   TKADC   AHO   ntVESTlfDrr 

See.  e.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  tbe 
Secretary  aU  functions  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Department  of  Commerce  with 
respect  to  or  being  administered  through — 

(A)   the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion; 
.  (B)  tlie  United  States  Travel  Senrice; 

(C)  the  National  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Administration; 

(D)  the  Office  of  ProducUvlty,  Technology 
and  Innovation; 

(E)  the  Office  of  Industrial  Technology: 

(F)  the  Center  for  the  Utllheatlon  of  Fed- 
eral Technology: 

(0)  the  National  Bureau  of  StmndaMs: 
(H)  the  Standards  Information  Center: 

(1)  the  National  Climate  Program  OOoe  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards;  ^ 

(J)  tbe  Patent  and  Trademark  Office;         . 

(K)  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service: 

(L)  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis; 

(M)  the  Office  of  Industrial  Economies; 
and 

(N)    the  Minority  Business  Development 

Agency.  , 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
or  the  Department  of  Commerce  under — 

(A)  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930; 

(B)  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (4«  Stat.  998: 
19  U-8.C.  eia  et  seq.),  reUting  to  foreign  > 
trade  zones; 

(C)  section  303(a)  (3)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980;  - 

(D)  the  Trade  Exoanslon  Act  of  1983; 

(E)  the  Trade   Act  of   1974; 

(F)  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979; 

(0)  the  Export  Admlnlstratlan  Aet  of 
1979:  „ 

(H)  section  309(c)  of  tbe  Nuclear  Non- 
ProllferaUop  Act  of  1978,  relating  to  export 
of  items  of  significance  for  producing  nuclear 
explosives: 

(1)  the  Trade  Pair  Act  <rf  1958; 

(J)  the  Act  of  May  37.  1970  (84  Stat.  271; 
23  VS.C.  3801  et  seq.) ,  relating  to  interna- 
tional expositions; 

(K)  the  Act  of  October  21,  1980  (94  Stat. 
3330;  15  VS.C.  649  »-d),  relating  to  smaU 
business  export  expansion  aaslslance; 

(L)  SecUon  6  of  tbe  Federal  Water  Pertlu- 
tion  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  reUt- 
ing to  the  effects  of  water  pcdlutlon  oontroU 
on  International  trade; 

(M)  the  International  Travd  Act  of  1961; 

(N)  the  International  Maritime  SattiUte 
Telecommunications  Act; 

(0>  the  Stevenson- Wydler  Technology  in- 
novation Act  of  1980: 

(P)  the  Act  of  Ma^tdi  3, 1901  (31  Stat.  1449; 
15  U.S.C.  271  et  seq.) ,  relating  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards; 

(Q)  tbe  Standard  Befoence  Data  Act; 

(R)  the  SoUd  Waste  Di^MSsal  Act.  relating 
to  resource  recovery  technology  and  stand- 
ards; 

(8)  tbe  Act  of  March  S.  1881  (31  Stat.  531. 
15  UJS..C  301-303) ,  relating  to  sett  of  stand- 
ard weights  and  measures  for  States: 

(T)  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(U)  the  Act  of  July  6.  1948  (80  Stat.  437; 
15  US.C.  1051  et  seq.).  relating  to  trade- 
marks; and 

(V)  The  Act  of  September  9,  1950  (64  Stat. 
823,  15  U5.C.  1151  et  seq.).  relating  to  the 
collection  and  pubUc  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  engineering  information. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary all  fimctions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
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m«rce  or  tb*  Dtpartment  of  Comnwrc*  r«l*t- 
Ing  to  IntemAtlon*!  tr*<le  »a<l  lnT««tin«iit 
In  Addition  to  tbe  functions  tnoisfemd  b; 
parmgrmphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  tbls  subMctlon. 

(4)  Tbers  *«  tr»naf erred  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  all  functions  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  of  the  OfBce  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Commerce  relat- 
ing to  the  functions  and  agencies  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection. 

(c)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relating  to — 

(1)  international  trade  and  Investment, 
Including  all  functions  relating  to — 

(A)  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiation: 

(B)  intemaUonal  trade  finance  matters; 

(C)  United  States  trade  relationship  with 
nonmarket  economy  countries.  Including  the 
union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  and  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe: 

(D)  international  direct  Investment  mat- 
ters. Including  matters  pertaining  to  multi- 
national corporations,  expropriation,  and  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation: 

(E)  trade  and  investment  aspects  of  In- 
ternational energy  policies;   and 

(P)  International  trade  and  Investment 
with  respect  to  nonfuel  natural  resources. 
Including  natural  resources  of  the  oceans, 
and  to  agricultural  and  other  commodities; 

(3)  economic  analysis  of  international 
tnule  and  investment  policies;  and 

(3)   the  United  States  Customs  Service. 

(d)  The  United  States  Customs  Sei^lce  Is 
transferred  to  the  Department,  and  all  func- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  There  are  transferred  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
relating  to  international  trade  and  Invest- 
ment, including  functions  relating  to— 

( I )  textile  matters; 

(3)  multilateral  and  bilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations; 

(3)  trade  agreements  and  treaties; 

(4)  trade  preferences; 

(5)  Import  relief  measures; 

(6)  security  export  controls; 

(7)  International  communicatloot.  Includ- 
ing telecommunications; 

(8)  Investment  protection,  including  pro- 
tection against  restrictive  business  practices 
affecting  United  States  business  interests  in 
foreign  countries; 

(S)  industrial  property  rights; 

(10)  primary  products.  Including  energy 
and  fuels,  industrial  raw  materials,  and  re- 
lated manufactured  products;  and 

(II)  nonagricultural  commodities. 

(f )  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  transferred  to  the  Department. 

(g)  The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  transferred  to  the  Department. 

TULN ams  TO  OTHKB  OtPASTlf  KKTS  OB  ACXMCIXS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  There  are  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— 

(A)  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(B)  the  Office  of  Regional  Devriopment  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Department  of  Conunerce  with  respect  to — 

(A)  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(B)  the  Office  at  Regional  Development  of 
the  Departntent  of  Commerce. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  all  functions  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  o*  Commerce  relating  to 


the  functions  and  agencies  transferred  by 
this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Maritime  Administration  of 
tbe  Department  of  Commerce  Is  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  all  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
all  functions  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce relating  to  the  agency  and  functions 
transferred  by  this  subsection. 

(c)(1)  The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  is  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  of  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 
ail  functions  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce relating  to  the  agency  and  functions 
transferred  by  this  subsection. 

(d)(1)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  being  administered  through  the 
individual  holding  the  office  of  Director  of 
the  Census  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  are  transferred  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  appointed 
under  section  31  of  title  13.  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  8(e)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  or  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Census  are  transferred  to  tbe  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 31  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  8(e)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  established  by  section 
3  of  title  13.  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  section  8(d)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  There  are  transferred  to  the  Director 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Census  all  functions  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
latin-;  to  the  agency  and  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection. 

CSTABLISHlfENT  OP  INDEPENDENT  ITOBZAt;  OP 
THE  CENSUS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  (1)  Section  4  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(3)  Sections  1.  3.  and  3  of  such  title  are 
redesignated  as  sections  3,  3,  and  4,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Title  13.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  section  3  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a)  (3))  the  following 
new  section : 

"f  1.  Purpose 

"The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Bureau  of  the  Census 
due  to  the  importance  of  tbe  functions  of 
the  Bureau  in  |>rovidlng  statistical  infor- 
mation to  all  agencies  or«ie  United  States 
Government  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)(3)).  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

'■  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Censtis  appointed  under  section  31  of  this 
title". 


(d)  Section  3  of  such  title  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)(3)).  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"I  3.  Establishment 

"There  is  established  an  Independent  ea- 
tabllshment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  Bureau  shall  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Director.". 

(e)  SecUon  31  of  such  tlUe  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"f  31.  Director  of  the  Census;  power*  and 
duties 

"(a)  The  Bureau  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  prescribe  such  pol- 
icies, standards,  criteria,  procedures,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  he  finds  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  his  functions. 

"(c)  The  Director  may  organize  the  Bu- 
reau as  he  finds  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  Director  may  delegate  any 
of  his  functions  to  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  as  he  may  designate, 
an<i  may  authorize  such  successive  redelega- 
tions  of  such  functions  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate.  A  delegation 
of  functions  by  the  Director  shall  not  relieve 
the  Director  of  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  functions. 

"(e)  The  Director  is  authorised  to  obtain 
the  services  of  experts  and  consulUnts  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  day  for  individuals  unless  otherwise 
specified  In  an  appropriation  Act. 

"(f)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  classification 
and  civil  service  laws,  advisory  committees 
to  advise  him  with  respect  to  any  funcUon 
of  the  Director  or  the  Bureau. 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  in- 
terested Federal  agencies.wlth  a  view  to  ob- 
taining their  advice  and  assistance  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpKJses  of  this  title.  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  is  authorized  to  furnish  to  the 
Director,  upon  his  request,  any  information 
or  other  data  which  the  Director  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  duties. 

"(h)  If  authorized  by  the  Director,  officera 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  are  empowered, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  to  administer  oaths.". 

(f)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  1  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code.  U  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  1.  3.  and  3  as  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  3.  3.  and  4Aespectlvely:  and 

(3)   by  Inserting  before  the  Item  relating 
to  section  3  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  the  following  new  Item: 
"1.  Purpoee.". 

(3)  by  Inserting  "powers  and"  before 
"duties"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  31. 

(g)  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Director":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Com- 
merce "  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of  the  Ceneus". 

ESTABUSUMENT    OP    nUDB    POLICT    COMMlTlia 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  243(a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1963  (19  0.S.C.  187a(a)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Trade  Policy 
Committee  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  aa  the  'Committee')  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  by  this  title  and  sections  201,  303,  and 
303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  The  Committee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
temaUonal Trade  and  Investment,  who  sbaU 
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be  Chairman,  tbe  SecretarT'  ta  Agriculture, 
tbe  Secreitary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treacury.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  such  times  and 
with  respect  to  such  matters  aa  the  President 
or  the  Chairman  shall  direct.  The  Commit- 
tee may  invite  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  not  represented  on  the  Committee 
to  participate  In  its  activities  when  matten 
of  interest  to  such  department  or  agency  are 
under  consideration.". 

(b)  SecUon  843(b)  of  such  Act  (19  Va.C. 
1873(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "orga- 
nlzaUon"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Committee". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  242 
(c)  of  such  Act  (19  UJ3.C.  1872(c)),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commit- 
tee shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  pracUcable, 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  departments 
represented  in  the  organization,  as  well  as 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  as  It 
may  determine,  including  tbe  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission.**. 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "organlaaUon"  each 
place  it  appeals  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Committee". 

(d)  SecUon  342  of  such  Aot  (19  UJ3.C. 
1873)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  ait  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  subsecUons: 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  Its  funcUons.  the 
Conunlttee  shall  obtain  advice  from  any  ^- 
proprlate  department  or  agency  of  tbe  dov- 
emment  regarding  the  Impact  of  Government 
international  trade  and  investment  policy  on 
such  matters  as  InflaUon  In  tbe  United  States 
eoofiotny.  United  States  resource  supply,  na- 
tional security  and  defense,  and  Government 
antitrust  policies  and  activities. 

"(e)(1)  There  is  established  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  which  shall  be 
known  as  tbe  Trade  NegotlaUng  Suboom- 
mlttee.  The  Trade  Negotiating  Subcommittee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Investment  oonoemlng  tbe 
management  of  negotlaUons  relating  to  in- 
ternational trade  and  Investment- 

"(3)  The  Trade  Negotiating  Subcommittee 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  tbe  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  each  of  whom 
shall  t>e  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  respec- 
tive Department. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Chairman  <tf  the  Committee, 
with  tbe  advice  of  the  Conunlttee,  may  estab- 
lish, on  a  permanent  or  temporary  basis,  addi- 
tional subcommittees  of  the  Committee,  in- 
cluding trade  policy  review  groups  and  trade 
policy  staff  committees. 

"(3)  Any  subcommittee  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  such  departments  or  agen- 
cies as  the  Chairman  shall  designate,  and  the 
head  of  each  such  department  or  agency  shall 
^>point  aa  members  of  such  subcommittee 
such  officers  or  employees  of  tbe  department 
Or  agency  as  he  considers  appropriate. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment  shall  provide  such  staff  and 
support  to  the  Committee  and  its  subcom- 
mittees as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Committee  and  subcommittees  to  carry  out 
the  assigned  functions.". 

(e)  The  section  beading  for  section  243  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1902  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"I  243.  Trade  Policy  Committee;  subcommit- 
tees'*. 

AOMINISTKATTVS    PSOVISIONS 

See.  10.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
contained  In  any  other  Act  authorizing  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act, 
tbe  Secretary  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
civil  service  and  claasiflcatlon  laws,  to  select, 
appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 


such  offleers  and  employees,  including  Inves- 
tigators, attorneys,  and  hearing  examiners,  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  and  to  prescribe  tbe  authority  and 
duties  of  such  officers  and  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  services  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
8100  per  day  for  individuals  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  an  appropriation  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  tbe  authority  to  delegate 
and  redelegate  functions  contained  in  any 
other  Act  authorizing  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  delegate  bis  functions  to  such  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Department  as  be  may 
designate,  and  may  authorize  such  successive 
redelegaUons  of  such  functions  as  he  may 
find  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  rules  and 
regulaUons  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  administer  and  manage  the  funcUons 
of  the  Secretary  or  the  Department. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  avail- 
able without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operaUon  of  such  common  administrative 
services  as  the  Secretary  shall  find  to  be  de- 
sirable in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  tbe  Department.  Including  such 
services  as — 

(A)  a  central  supply  service  for  stationery 
and  other  supplies  and  equipment  10t  which 
adequate  stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet 
In  whole  or  in  part  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  and  Its  components; 

(B)  central  mesenger,  mall,  telephone, 
and  other  communications  services; 

(C)  office  space,  central  services  for  docu- 
ment reproduction,  and  for  graphics  and 
vlstial  aids;  and 

(D)  a  central  library  service. 

(3)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of  any  appropriations  made  for  tbe  purpose 
of  providing  working  capital  and  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  suc^  stocks  of  supplies, 
equipment,  and  other  assets  and  Inventories 
on  order  as  the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the 
fund,  less  the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid 
obligations.  Such  funds  shall  be  reimbursed 
in  advance  from  available  funds  of  agencies 
and  offices  in  tbe  Department,  or  from  other 
sources,  for  supplies  and  services  at  rates 
which  will  approximate  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, including  the  accrual  of  annual  leave 
and  the  depreciation  of  equipment.  The  fund 
shall  also  be  credited  with  receipts  from  sale 
or  exchange  of  projjerty  and  receipts  In  pay- 
ment for  loss  or  damage  to  property  owned 
by  the  ftind.  There  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
United  States  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  any  surplus  of  the  ftmd  (all  assets. 
liabilities,  and  prior  losses  considered )  above 
the  amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  fund.  There 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  fund  the  stocks 
of  supplies,  equipment,  other  araets.  liabil- 
ities, and  unpaid  obligations  relating  to  tbe 
services  which  the  Secretarv  determines,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budeet.  will  be  performed. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shell  cause  a  seal  of  of- 
fice to  be  made  for  the  Department  of  such 
design  as  he  shall  aoprove.  and  judicial  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts  and 
t>equests  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Gifts  and  bequests 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of 
other  property  received  as  gifts  or  bequests 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  a  sepa- 
rate fund  and  shall  t>e  disbursed  uoon  order 
of  the  Secretary.  Property  accepted  pursuant 
to  this  paragrairti.  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  possible  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest. 


(3)  For  the  pqrpose  of  Federal  Income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  of  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  in  securities  of  tbe  United  States  or 
in  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
contained  in  tbe  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deixKlted  to  tbe  credit  of  the  fond, 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  classification  and  civil 
service  laws,  such  advisory  committees  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  assist  the  Department 
in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

(1)(1)    Subject   to   tbe   provisions  of  the 

Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 

Act  of  1349.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 

make,  enter  into,  and  perform  such  contracts, 

grants,   leases,   cooperaUre  agreements,   or 

-  other  similar  transactions  with  Federal  or 

'  other  public  agencies   (including  State  and 

local  governments)  and  ■  rivate  organizations 

and  persons,  and  to  m  .ke  such  payments. 

by  way  of  advance  or  re  mbursement,  as  the 

Secretary  may  determine  necessary  or  ^pzo- 

prlate  to  carry  out  functions  of  the  Secretary 

or  the  Department. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  payments  under  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  except  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amcunts  as  are  provided  In  advance 
under  appropriation  Acts.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  authority 
granted  under  subsection  (g)  of  this  secUon. 

(J)(l)  The  Secretary  la  authorized,  upon 
the  written  request  of  any  pterson,  or  any 
State,  territory,  possession,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  to  (A)  make  special  statis- 
tical studies  relating  to  International  trade 
and  Investment,  (B)  prepare  from  the  records 
of  the  Department  special  statlsUcal  com- 
pilations, and  (C)  furnish  transcripts  of  such 
studies  and  compilations  of  the  Department 
\Tp&k  tbe  payment  of  tbe  acttial  cost  of  such 
study  or  compilation  by  tbe  person  or  body 
requesting  such  work. 

(2)  All  monejrs  received  by  the  Department 
in  payment  for  any  study  or  compilation  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  deposited 
in  a  separate  account  to  be  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Such 
moneys  may  be  used,  in  the  discretion  of  tbe 
Secretary,  for  the  ordinary  expenses  Inci- 
dental to  the  preparation  of  any  such  study 
or  compilation  or  to  secure  in  connection 
therewith  the  services  of  persons  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States,  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are 
provided  in  advance  in  approprlaUon  Acts- 

(k)  (1)  The  Secretary  U  autborlasd  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts,  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  i^>proprlatlan 
Acts,  with  educaUonal  InsUtntlons.  public,  or 
private  agencies  or  oiganlzaUons.  or  penons 
for  the  conduct  of  research  into  any  aspect 
of  the  problems  related  to  tbe  programs  of 
the  Department  whldi  are  authorised  by 
statute. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  a  shoving 
that  any  institution,  agency,  organlsatfcui, 
or  person  with  which  he  expects  to  enter 
into  any  contract  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion have  the  capability  of  doing  effective 
work.  The  Secretary  shaU  fumlsh  stKh  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  any  such  institution, 
agency,  organization,  or  person  aa  he  deter- 
mines wUl  best  carry  out  tbe  functions  of 
the  Department,  putldpate  In  coordinat- 
ing aU  research  initiated  under  this  subasc- 
tlon.  and  indicate  the  lines  of  inqnlry  which 
the  Secretary  considers  most  important.  The 
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Scer«tU7  ■baU  •ncounc*-  *b<1  awlst  in  the 
Mf  Mlihmtnt  and  malntenanc*  of,  ooop«r- 
atton  by  and  battreen  all  Inatltutlona.  ag*n- 
dM,  oiianlHiUona,  or  persons  with  wtUcb  be 
•ntan  Into  contracts  under  tbls  tubaectlon, 
and  between  sucb  institutions,  agenclea,  or- 
ganlintl^nt  and  persons  and  otber  researcb 
organliatlons.  tba  Department,  and  otber 
Fedetml  departments  and  acenciea. 

(3)  Tbe  Seeretary  may  dlaaemlnate  In  tbe 
form  of  reports  or  publications  to  public  or 
private  agencies  or  organisations,  or  indi- 
viduals sucb  information  as  be  finds  perti- 
nent on  tbe  reaearcb  carried  out  pursuant 
to  tbls  section. 

(4)  This  subeecUon  does  not  modify  or 
repeal  any  provision  of  law  administered  by 
tbe  Department  wblch  authorises  contracts 
for  researcb 

amruAi.  ■xvaar 
Sac.  II.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  tbe  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Coogrees  on  the  actlvl- 
tlee  of  tbe  Department,  including  activities 
under  section  6(d)  of  tbU  Act.  during  tbe 
preceding  fiscal  year. 


Sac  13.  (a)  Tbe  personnel,  assets,  llablU- 
tlee..  contracts,  property,  rec«ds.  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  authori- 
sations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
or  to  be  made  available.  In  connection  with 
tbe  functions,  offices,  and  agencies  trans- 
ferred by  tbls  Act,  are.  subject  to  section  303 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  IBM  (31  U.S.C.  681C).  correspondingly 
transferred  for  appropriate  allocation. 

(b)  Tbe  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  tbU  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  In  classification  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  traxufer. 

(c)  Any  person  who.  on  the  day  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  held  a  posi- 
tion compensated  In  accordance  with  the 
Bzecutlve  Schedule,  and  who,  without  a 
break  In  service.  Is  appointed.  In  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  wblch  functions,  agencies, 
or  offices  are  transferred  under  this  Act.  to 
a  position  having  duties  comparable  to  those 
performed  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
In  bis  new  position  at  not  lees  than  tbe  rate 
provided  for  his  previous  position,  for  the 
duration  of  his  service  In  his  new  position. 

(d)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
feired  under  this  Act.  the  bead  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  whom  functions  are  so 
tranafcrred  shall  have  the  same  authority  as 
was  axardaed  by  the  head  oi  the  department 
or  agency  exercising  such  functions,  powers, 
and  duties'  Immediately  preceding  their 
transfer,  and  the  actions  of  tbe  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  to  whom  functions 
are  transferred  by  this  Act  in  exercising  sucb 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by 
tbe  bead  of  the  department  or  agency  from 
whMn  such  functions  are   transferred. 

(e)  (1)  Tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  tbe  Director  shall  provide.  Is  suthorlzed 
and  directed  to  make  such  determinations 
as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tions, agencies,  or  portions  thereof,  trans- 
ferred by  tbls  Act,  and  to  make  such  addi- 
tional Incidental  dispositions  of  personnel, 
sseets.  IlablUtlea.  grants,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations. authorlzatlMis,  allocations,  and 
otber  fimds  held,  used,  arising  from,  avail- 
able to.  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  sucb  functions,  agencies,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shaU  provide  for  tbe  termination  of  tbe  af- 
(alia  of  all  entitles  terminated  by  this  Act 
and  for  such  further  measures  and  disposi- 


tions aa  may  be  neceasary  to  effectuate  the 
purpoaea  of  this  Act. 

(3)  After  consultation  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Bianagement,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  autborlaed,  at  such  time  as  tbe 
Director  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  provides,  to  make  such  determina- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
tranafer  of  positions  within  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  in  connection  with  functions 
and  offices  transferred  by  tbls  Act. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
tbe  President,  for  a  period  of  180  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  may  transfer 
to  the  appropriate  department  or  agency  any 
functions  (including  powers,  duties,  activ- 
itlea,  facllltlea,  and  parts  of  functions)  of 
any  otber  department  <x  agency  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  officer  or  office  there- 
of, wblch  relate  primarily  to  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  this  Act. 
In  connection  with  any  such  transfer,  the 
President  may.  under  this  section  or  other 
applicable  authority,  provide  for  appropriate 
transfers  of  records,  property,  civilian  per- 
sonnel, and  funds. 

SAVINGS   PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations.  t>ermlts.  contracta,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  un- 
der this  Act  by  (A)  any  department  or 
agency,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction:  and 

(3)  which  are  in  effect  at  tbe  time  this 
Act  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  President, 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  to 
which  a  function  is  transferred  by  this  Act. 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

(b)  Tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  eflect  before  any  department 
or  agency  or  any  component  thereof,  the 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act:  but  sucb  proceedings,  to  tbe  extent  that 
they  relate  to  functions  so  transferred,  shall 
be  continued  before  tbe  department  or  agen- 
cy to  which  such  functions  are  transferred. 
Orders  shall  be  issued  In  such  proceedings, 
appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such  orders, 
as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted:  and 
orders  Issued  In  any  such  proceedings  shall 
continue  In  effect  until  mcdlfled.  terminated, 
superseded,  or  repealed  by  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  to  which  a  function  is 
transferred  by  this  Act.  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  — 
(1)    the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

affect  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  Act  takes  effect,  and 

(3)  In  all  such  actions  proceedings  shall 
be  had.  apoeals  taken,  and  judgments  ren- 
dered. In  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If 
this  Act  bad  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  action  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  ofllcer  for  any  department  or 
agency  from  whom  functions  are  transferred 
by  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  No  cause  of  action  by 
or  against  any  department  or  agency  from 
which  functions  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
or  by  or  against  any  ofllcer  thereof  in  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  action  and 
actions  with  respect  to  a  function,  office,  or 
agency  transferred  by  this  Act.  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 


United  SUtas  or  such  official  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  which  such  function, 
office,  or  agency  Is  transferred  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and,  in  an  action  pending  when 
this  Act  takes  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party, 
enter  an  order  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
any  officer  thereof  In  bis  ofllclal  capacity,  is  a 
party  to  an  action,  and  under  tbla  Act — 

(1)  such  agency  is  transferred  to  another 
department,  or  agency;  or 

(3)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  head 
of  another  department  or  agency, 
such  action  shall  be  continued  with  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  to  which  sucb 
agency  or  function  Is  transferred  or  other 
appropriate  official  of  the  department  or 
agency  substituted  or  added  as  a  party. 

(f)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  in  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  transferred  under  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  judicial  review  to  the  same  exient 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and 
actions  bad  been  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  exercising  such  functions  im- 
mediately preceding  their  transfer.  Any 
statutory  requirements  relating  to  notice, 
bearings,  actions  upon  the  record,  or  ad- 
ministrative review  that  apply  to  any  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  exercise  of  such  functions  by  the  head 
of  the  department  or  agency  to  which  such 
functions  are  transferred. 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  department  or 
agency,  or  any  officer  or  office  thereof,  tbe 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred,  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  tbe  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  whom  tbls  Act  transfer* 
such  functions. 

TBUfnfSTIOIf 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  an  of  the 
functions  of  any  department  or  agency  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  such  department  or 
agency  shall  lapse. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  ter- 
minated. 

(c)  The  Office  of  the  Unlt«d  SUt«s  Trade 
Representative  is  terminated. 

AMENDMENTS   AND   KSnALS 

SBC.  IS.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  UUe  3. 
United  States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Commerce."  and  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"Secretary  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment". 

(b)  Section  101  of  title  5.  lTnlt«d  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  De- 
partment of  Commerce."  and  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  IntemaUonal  Trade 
and  Investment.". 

(c)  (1)  Section  5313  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Items 
relating  to  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  NegotiaUons  and  tbe  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following : 

"Secretary  of  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment.". 

(3)  Section  S313  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  Items : 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment. 

"United  States  Reoresentatlve  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.". 

(3)  Section  5314  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  items 
reUtlng  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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and  the  Deputy  ^>eclal  RepreaentatlTes  for 
Trading  Negotiations. 

(4)(A)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Conunerce  and  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Assistant  Secretaries  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment  (4). 

"General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment. 

"Chief  Textile  NegoUator  of  the  United 
States.  Department  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment.". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(8) " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(9)". 

(C)  The  Item  relating  to  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Transportation  In  sucb  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

(5)  Section  6310  of  title  6.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  tbe  item  relating  to 
:he  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Commissioner  of  Customs,  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
tbe  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Commissioner  of  Patents,  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment."; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Director.  Bureau  of  the  Census.": 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Director,  National  Biu-eau  of  Standarda, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  by  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Department  of  International  T^tade  and  In- 
vestment."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Maritime  Administrator,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Maritime  Administrator,  Department  Ol 
Transportation."; 

(F)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
the  Director,  United  States  Travel  Service, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Director.  United  States  Travel  Service,  De- 
partment of  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment."; 

(O)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  National  Export  Expansion  Coordinator, 
Department  of  Commerce:   and 

(H)  by  striking  out  tbe  item  relating  to 
the  Inspector  General,  D^>artment  of  Com- 
merce and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  (43  U.S.C.  3533(a))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "four"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

(e)  Section  3(c)  of  tbe  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1853(c))  Is 
amended  by  striking  our  "four"  and  Insiert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "five". 

(f )  Tbe  Act  Of  February  14,  1903  (33  Stat. 
835:  15  U.S.C.  1501  et  seq.).  relating  to  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Is  repealed. 

(g)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  aecUon  331 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (33 
U.S.C.  3191)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  International  Trade  and 
Investment". 


(3)  TtM  first  paragraph  of  section  333(b) 
of  such  Act  (33  U.S.C.  3193(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "All  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  vest  in  and  be  exercised  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ('the  Board')  which  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  Directors.  Including  the  Chairman, 
with  seven  Directors  constituting  a  quonun 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  United  States  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency  ahall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  ex  officio.  The  Secre- 
tary ot  International  Trade  and  Investment 
shall  be  a  permanent  voting  member  of  the 
Board,  ex  officio.  Seven  additional  Directors 
(other  than  the  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, appointed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
who  shall  also  serve  as  a  Director)  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  not  be  officials  or 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  At  least  one  of  the  seven  Directors 
amwinted  under  tbe  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  experienced  In  small  business,  one 
in  organized  labor,  and  one  In  cooperatives. 
Each  such  Director  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  no  more  than  three  years.  The  terms 
of  no  more  than  three  such  Directors  shall 
expire  in  any  one  year.  Such  Directors  shall 
serve  until  their  successors  are  aopointed 
and  qualified  and  may  be  reappointed.". 

(3)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  333 
(b)  of  such  Act  (33  use.  2193(bU  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "four"  before  "Direc- 
tors". 

(4)  Section  333(c)  (33  U.S.C.  3193(c))  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  '"The 
President  of  the  Corporation  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  International  Trade  and 
Investment.". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (13  U.S.C.  835a(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  tbe 
United  States  is  establlsbed  as  an  indeoend- 
ent  agency  within  the  E>epartment  of  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment.". 

(3)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (13  VS.C. 
635«(b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  International  Trade  and 
Investment.". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c)  of 
such  Act  (13  U.S.C.  e36a(c))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Tbere  shall  be  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Bank  consisting  of  tbe  Pres- 
ident of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  tbe 
United  States,  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman, 
the  First  Vice  President  of  the  Bank  who 
shall  serve  as  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  International  Trade  and  Investment,  and 
two  additional  perbons  appointed  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.". 

(1)  The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Department  of 
Commerce"  In  section  3(1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Department  of  Interna- 
tional Trad!  and  Investment": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Commerce"  in  section 
11(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment":  and 

(3)  by  striking  cut  "commerce"  in  section 
11(3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Inter- 
national Trade  and  Investment". 

(J)  Section  4  of  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1981  (23  U.S.C.  2134)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sbc.  4.  There  Is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Trade  and  Investment 
a  United  States  Travel  Service  which  shaU 
be  beaded  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(k)   Section  7  of  the  Trade  Fair  Act  of 


1959  (19  U.S.C.  1756)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) .  the  Secretary  of  International 
Trade  and  Investment  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  with  respect  to  internal 
revenue  tax  laws.". 


Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendments  and  repeals  made  by  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  tbls  Act,  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  otber  persons  or  dreum- 
stances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

urijuu*  oiatk:  nmiAi.  trrouuMMan  or 


Sec.  17.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
and  repeals  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  wblch  the  Sec- 
retary first  takes  office,  or  on  sucb  prior  date 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  In  tbe  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  in  this  Act  noay  be 
appointed  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  officer  shall  be  compen- 
sated from  the  date  he  first  takes  office  at 
the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  com- 
pensation and  related  expenses  of  any  such 
officer  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  for 
the  functions  to  be  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment pursuant  to  this  Act. 

miaaiM  APPonrrMKvrs 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Prior  to  the  appolnbnent  and 
confirmaUoD  of  an  Individual  to  serve  as 
Director  of  the  Census  under  section  31  of 
tiUe  13,  United  States  Code,  the  Individual 
holding  the  ofllce  of  Director  of  the  Census 
on  tbe  day  before  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
Act  may  serve  as  Director  of  the  Census  un- 
der such  section,  and  while  so  serving  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  under 
section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
in  tbe  event  that  one  or  more  oOcers  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  t>y  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
shall  not  have  entered  upon  ofllce  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law.  tbe  Resi- 
dent may  designate  an  officer  In  the  eseeu- 
Uve  branch  to  act  In  such  oflloe  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  or  nntu  the  office  is 
filled  as  provided  In  this  Act.  wbletaever 
occurs  first. 

(c)  Any  officer  acting  in  an  oOloe  due  to 
designation  by  tbe  President  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  such  office  under  this 
Act.« 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ctunmend  Senator  Roxb  for  his  long- 
standing oommitmept  to  a  more  rational 
and  effective  organlaition  of  our  efforts 
in  the  important  area  of  trade.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  coDeague  frotn  Dela- 
ware as  a  cosponsor  of  legislatlan  in- 
tended to  create  a  Department  of  Inter- 
national Ttade  and  Investment 

Just  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  export  trading  companies 
legislation  and,  in  the  process,  sought  to 
remove  some  of  the  legal  impediments 
and  bureaucratic  barriers  to  American 
exports. 

I  welcome  that  progress  and  kwk  for- 
ward to  the  day  we  can  vote  to  establish 
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a  Depftrtmoit  of  International  Trade 
and  Investment. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  highly  com- 
petitive and  Increasingly  impcMlant 
world  of  trade  can  well  appreciate  that 
the  aggressive  promotion  of  American 
goods  and  services  abroad  must  be  a 
high  priority  objective  of  our  Govern - 
ment.  Mr.  President,  If  you  look  aroimd 
at  our  competitors  for  world  markets — 
and  I  guess  the  Japanese  are  the  best 
example — ^you  will  see  that  the  Minister 
of  Trade  frequently  stands  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  President. 

That  Is  because  nations  like  Japan, 
West  Oennany,  France,  and  Korea  fully 
understand  the  Iron  link  between  per- 
formance in  intematlcxial  trade  and  the 
level  of  domestic  prosperity.  They  are  or- 
ganized to  promote  their  own  products 
and  Interests  throughout  the  world,  and 
they  do  so  forcefully  and  aggressively. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  we  in  this 
country  have  treated  trade  as  a  luxury 
or  as  a  foreign  policy  Inducement  while 
our  competitors  have  been  targeting 
world  markets  and  organizing  their  do- 
mestic economies  to  conquer  them.  Our 
efforts  In  the  area  of  trade  are  still  dif- 
fuse, but  American  firms  today  fre- 
quoitly  find  themselves  competing 
against  the  combined  resources  of  the 
public  and  private  sectors  of  major  in- 
dustrial nations. 

That  may  be  one  reason.  Mr.  President, 
why  this  country  consistently  runs  a  bal- 
ance-of-trade  deficit  of  staggering  pro- 
portions— somewhere  around  $30  billion 
a  year — while  our  competitors  gain 
steadily  larger  shares  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing markets. 

I  t>elleve  a  convincing  case  can  be  made 
that,  in  an  era  of  interdependence,  trade 
poUcy  must  be  a  full-time  job.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  currently  the 
focus  of  much  of  our  trade  policymaking 
and  monitoring,  simply  has  too  many 
other  concerns  and  respmislbilitles  to  de- 
vote the  exclusive  attention  of  its  Cab- 
inet-level personnel  to  the  formulation 
of  a  tough  and  pragmatic  trade  policy. 

The  STR  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce both  have  Cabinet  rank,  and  both 
have  areas  of  jurisdiction  in  respect  to 
trade,  but  those  areas  can  overlap  and 
conflict;  and  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  other,  equally 
important  responsibilities. 

The  facts.  Mr.  President,  argue 
stnmgly  for  pulling  all  the  threads  of 
trade  policy  together,  locating  them  in 
one  agency  with  exclusive  power  and 
jurisdiction  over  trade,  and  naming  a 
Secretary  with  a  clear  mandate  to  repre- 
sent our  trade  interests  forcefully  and  at 
the  highest  levels  of  Government. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  re- 
organization proposals  contained  In  this 
legislation  will  result  in  a  more  stream- 
lined and  efficient  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  will  protect  and  promote  our  vital 
trading  Interests  without  placing  a  new 
burden  on  the  hard-pressed  American 
taxpayer. 

We  have  seen.  Mr.  President,  that  ex- 
pwts  have  become  an  increasingly  im- 
portant component  of  our  domestic  pros- 
perity. The  creaUon  of  a  Department  of 
International  Trade  and  Investment  will 


enable  Americsm  business  to  compete 
more  effectively,  and  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  public  sector,  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.*  " 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  971.  A  bill  to  make  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  concurrent  with  the  term 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

SELECTION  or  CEBTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 
OP  GOVERNORS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  change 
the  way  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  are  se- 
lected. 

Just  this  week  a  leading  spokesman  for 
the  President's  economic  team  warned 
that  the  Fed's  present  policies  threaten 
to  undermine  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of 
the  President's  program.  I  hope,  but  I 
am  not  certain,  that  It  will  work.  But  I 
do  know  that  President  Reagan  will  not 
get  a  fair  test  of  his  program  with  its  re- 
liance of  supphslde  economic  theory 
without  full  cooperation  by  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Twice  in  recent  years  the  Fed's  Chair- 
man has  differed  with  Incumbent  Presi- 
dents over  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
their  economic  policies.  President  Car- 
ter had  to  contend  with  Arthur  Bums 
who  was  appointed  by  a  Republican 
President  until  Bums  finally  resigned. 

Now  President  Reagan  has  to  cope 
with  Paul  Volcker,  who  was  appointed  by 
President  Carter  and  who  will  remain 
Chairman  imtll  August  6,  1983. 

My  bill  would  make  the  terms  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  cotermi- 
nous with  the  term  of  the  President.  It 
carries  out  precisely  the  recommendaticm 
made  bv  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit  in  Its  1961  report  prepared  for 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

This  proposal  was  carefully  developed 
to  give  the  President  his  own  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  but  in  a  way  to  assure 
the  continuity  and  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Board  of  Governors. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  as  follows: 

Th6  FRB  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
should  be  designated  by  the  President  from 
among  the  Board's  membership,  to  serve  for 
4-year  terms  coterminous  with  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

Unless  the  law  Is  changed  as  I  propose, 
no  President  will  be  able  to  name  a  chair- 
man of  the  Fed  at  the  start  of  his  new 
administration. 

A  listing  of  the  expiration  dates  of  the 
present  members'  14-year  terms  will 
demonstrate  the  point: 

Names  and  expiration  date  of  Board 
of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve:  Paul 
Volcker.  as  Chairman,  term  expires  Aug. 
6,  1983.  As  a  member  of  the  Board,  Jan. 
31.  1992. 


Fredrick  Schultz.  Jan.  31,  1982. 

Henry  Wallich,  Jan.  31. 1988. 

J.  Charles  Partee,  Jan.  31. 1986. 

Nancy  H.  Teeters.  Jan.  31. 1984. 

Emmett  J.  Rice.  Jan.  31. 1990. 

Lyle  E.  Gramley,  Jan.  31, 1994. 

Except  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  no  one  wields  more  power  and  in- 
fluence over  the  Nation's  economy  than 
the  Chairman  and  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  will  bring  to 
a  halt  the  tendency  of  the  Board  and  the 
Chairman  to  assume  that  they  rule  the 
only  anti-inflation  game  in  town. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  legislative  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  on  Money 
and  Credit.  Although  this  recommenda- 
tion was  made  20  years  ago  it  is  still 
timely.  The  reputation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's members,  who  included  Adolph 
Berle.  Jr.,  David  Rockefeller,  Stanley 
Ruttenberg.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  and  other 
outstanding  financial  and  monetary  ex- 
perts, speaks  well  for  the  thoughtful  and 
deliberate  nature  of  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  believe  all  Presidents,  including  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  will  be  well  served  by  our 
active  consideration  of  my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  071 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
use.  242)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "term 
of  four  years"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "untu  such  time  as 
the  term  of  the  President  making  such  des- 
ignation shall  expire".# 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 
S.  972.  A  biU  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  suspended  or  probationary 
sentence  for  crimes  committed  using  a 
firearm:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MANDATORY    SENTENCING    LEGISLATION 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
last  week's  tragic  events  focus  attenticn 
once  again  on  violent  crime  and  the 
political  debate  over  firearms.  That  de- 
bate historically  has  proven  to  be  more 
contentious  than  productive.  Among 
those  who  have  spoken  out  on  either  side 
of  the  gun  issue,  there  seems  to  be  little 
common  ground.  Perhaps  the  single 
aspect  of  the  question  on  which  a  rough 
consensus  has  emerged  Is  that  penalties 
for  gun  crimes  must  be  severe  and  cer- 
tain. While  the  wider  debate  Is  raging. 
I  propose  that  we  act  on  at  least  this  one 
point  of  agreement. 

The  alarming  Increase  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  explosives  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  against  the  American 
people  and  their  property  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked.  E^xlstlng 
legislation  has  not  been  adequate,  and 
registration  of  handguns  Is  not  a  solu- 
tion that  will  keep  guns  and  other  dan- 
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gerous  instrumentalities,  such  as  explo- 
sives, out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

The  best  way  to  decrease  the  use  of 
these  dangerous  instnimentalltiei  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  anyone  using  them  in 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  crime  will 
face  the  certainty  of  confinement  in  Jail. 
Under  existing  law,  it  Is  possible  for 
U.S.  courts  to  place  on  immediate  pro- 
bation any  convicted  criminal  who  has 
used  a  gim  or  explosives  in  the  cwnmis- 
sion  of  a  crime.  The  use  of  probationary 
sentences  Is  not  unusual,  and,  when 
granted,  the  defendant  does  not  serve 
any  time  In  confinement,  even  though 
the  firearms  or  explosive  devices  which 
he  used  in  his  criminal  endefivor  may 
have  had  the  potential  for  great  injury 
and  even  death  to  innocent  victims. 
Such  probationary  sentences  should  not 
be  permitted  when  crimes  are  conunitted 
with  firearms  and  explosives. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore,  am  propos- 
ing that  section  18  U.S.C.  3651,  which 
grants  authority  to  U.S.  courts  to  impose 
probationary  sentences,  be  amended  to 
prohibit  such  probationary  sentences 
when  firearms  or  explosives  are  used  in 
the  commission  of  Federal  crimes.  The 
present  statute  reads  as  follows : 
i  3651.  Suspension  of  sentence  and  probation 
Upon  entering  a  Judgment  of  conviction  of 
any  olfense  not  punishable  by  death  or  life 
Imprisonment,  any  court  having  Jurisdiction 
to  try  offenses  against  the  United  States 
when  satisfied  that  the  ends  of  Justice  and 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public  as  weU  as  the 
defendant  will  be  served  thereby,  may  sus- 
pend the  Imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence and  place  the  defendant  on  probation 
for  such  period  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  court  deems  best. 

Upon  enterfng  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
of  any  offense  not  punishable  by  death  or 
life  imprisonment,  if  the  maximum  punish- 
ment provided  for  such  offense  is  more  than 
six  months,  any  court  having  Jurisdiction 
to  try  offenses  against  the  United  States, 
when  satisfied  that  the  ends  of  Justice  and 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  defendant  will  be  served  thereby,  may 
impose  a  sentence  in  excess  of  six  months 
and  provide  that  the  defendant  be  confined 
in  a  Jail-type  Institution  or  a  treatment  In- 
stitution for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  and  that  the  execution  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  be  suspended  and 
the  defendant  placed  on  probation  for  such 
period  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  deems  best. 

Probation  may  be  granted  whether  the 
offense  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both.  If  an  offense  is  punishable  by 
both  fine  and  Imprisonment,  the  court  may 
impose  a  fine  and  place  the  defendant  on 
probation  as  to  Imprisonment.  Probation 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  counts  or  in- 
dictments, but.  in  the  absence  of  express 
limitation,  shall  extend  to  the  entire  sen- 
tence and  Judgment.  ' 

The  court  may  revoke  or  modify  any  condi- 
tion of  probation,  or  may  change  the  period 
of  probation. 

The  period  of  probation,  together  with  any 
extension  thercbf .  shall  not  exceed  five  years. 
While  on  probation  and  among  the  condi- 
tions thereof,  the  defendant — 

May  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  In  one  or  sev- 
eral sums:  and 

May  be  required  to  make  restltntlon  at  rep- 
aration to  aggrieved  parttea  for  actual  dam- 
ages or  loss  caused  by  the  offense  for  wlilob 
conviction  was  had;  and 

May  be  required  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  any  persons,  for  whose  support  he  la  le^Iy 
responsible. 


The  court  may  require  a  person  as  condi- 
tions of  probation  to  reside  in  or  participate 
in  the  program  of  a  residential  community 
treatment  center,  or  both,  for  all  or  part  of 
the  period  of  probation:  Provided,  That  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  adequate 
treatment  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs 
are  available.  If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  the  person's  residence  In  the  cen- 
ter or  participation  In  its  program,  or  both, 
should  be  terminated,  because  the  person  can 
derive  no  further  significant  benefits  from 
such  residence  or  parclclpatlon.  or  both,  or 
because  h.s  such  residence  or  participation 
adversely  affects  the  rehabilitation  of  other 
residents  or  participants,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  court,  which  shall  thereupon,  by  order, 
make  such  other  provision  with  respect  to 
the  person  on  probation  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

A  person  residing  in  a  residential  commu- 
nity treatment  center  may  be  required  to  pay 
such  costs  Incident  to  residence  as  the  At- 
torney General  deems  appropriate. 

The  court  may  require  a  person  who  is  an 
addict  within  the  meaning  of  section  4251  (a) 
of  this  title,  or  a  drug  dependent  person  with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  a(q)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
201 ) ,  as  a  condition  of  probation,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  community  supervision  programs 
authorized  by  section  4255  of  this  title  for 
all  or  part  of  the  period  of  probation. 

The  defendants  liability  for  any  fine  or 
other  punishment  imposed  as  to  which  pro- 
bation Is  granted,  shall  be  fully  discharged 
by  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  probation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  amend  this  statute  by  adding 
the  following  paragraph  after  paragraph 
2  of  the  existing  statute: 

Whenever  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  in  which  firearms  or  de- 
structive devices,  as  defined  in  section  921 
(3)  and  (4)  of  the  "ntle.  during  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense,  the  court  shall  not  sus- 
pend the  Imposition  or  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  or  give  the  defendant  a  probation- 
ary sentence. 

The  court  would,  of  course,  retain  its 
discretion  within  the  limits  fixed  by  law 
to  modify  the  length  of  the  period  of 
confinement. 

In  order  to  complete  the  prohibition  of 
probationary  sentences  for  criminals  who 
use  firearms  and  explosives,  my  proposal 
also  amends  18  UJ3.C.  924(c) ,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  separate  crime  with  increased 
penalty  when  guns  are  used  in  Federal 
crimes.  This  statute,  however,  does  not 
provide  for  a  mandatory  sentence  or  con- 
finement for  the  first  offense.  Nor  does 
this  statute  guarantee  that  criminals 
who  use  firearms  or  explosives  will  be 
charged  with  this  offense  providing  for 
increased  penalties,  since  the  statute 
creates  a  separate  crime,  and  the  prose- 
cutor can  charge  the  defendant  with  the 
underlying  crime  and  need  not  charge 
the  violation  created  in  this  statute. 

To  put  this  statute  in  conformity  with 
the  proposed  abolition  of  probationary 
sentences  in  18  U.S.C.  3651  when  gims  or 
explosives  are  used,  I  am  proposing  that 
18  US.C.  924(c)  be  amended  by  striking 
out  the  language  that  permits  this  cir- 
cumvention of  the  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing provision. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  is  en- 
acted I  believe  there  will  be  an  eventual 
reduction  In  the  incidence  of  gtm  crime. 
The  measure  in  the  context  of  the 
broader  debate  over  firearms  has  a 
limited  lmi>act.  Nevertheless,  It  would  be 


irresponsible  of  us  not  to  seize  upon 
recognized  solutions  merely  because  they 
are  admittedly  partial.  I  therefore  urge 
all  Senators  to  give  this  modest  proposal 
their  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  972 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3651  of  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Whenever  the  defendant  has 
t>een  convicted  of  an  offense  in  which  fire- 
arms or  other  destructive  devices  as  defined 
m  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  92lia) 
of  this  title  are  used  during  the  commission 
of  the  offense,  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
the  sentence  of  the  defendant  or  give  the 
defendant  a  probationary  sentence". 

Sec.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  924  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing: "the  court  shall  not  suspend  the  sen- 
tence in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  of  such  person  or  give  him  a  pro- 
bationary sentence.".^ 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levin)  : 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refund- 
able income  tax  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  new  automobiles  manufactured  by 
certain  companies  which  have  substan- 
tially Increased  their  average  fuel  econ- 
omy; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"TAX  CREDIT   TO    PURCHASERS   OF   NEW    CARS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  S.  973  which  wiU  provide  a  $500 
tax  credit  to  individuals  who  purchase  a 
new  car  during  1981.  My  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Brodheao  of  Mich- 
igan, has  introduced  this  bill  In  the 
House  (HH.  146) . 

Specifically,  this  legislation  is  targeted 
at  cars  produced  by  US.  automakers  who 
have  increased  their  average  fuel  econ- 
omy for  passenger  cars  in  the  1979  model 
year  to  at  least  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age fuel  economy  of  that  manufacturer's 
1974  model  year  line.  The  four  principal 
auto  manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
now  meet  this  standard,  as  do  three  rela- 
tively small  volimie  foreign  makers.  So 
this  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  sale  of 
American  built  cars  and  is  designed  to 
stimulate  the  sale  of  cars  built  here  in 
the  United  States. 

The  decline  of  UJS.  auto  sales  has 
reached  alarming  proportions.  In  1980. 
domestic  car  sales  declined  by  20  percent 
from  1979  and  28  percent  from  1978.  At 
the  same  time,  imports  claimed  a  record 
27  percent  of  our  market,  despite  the 
recession  and  high  interest  rates.  The 
result  was  that  one  American  auto- 
worker  in  four  was  on  permanent  layoff 
with  no  prospect  of  reemployment  at  the 
end  of  1980. 

The  tax  credit  in  S.  973  wiU  put  Ameri- 
cans l)ack  to  work.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  credit  will  help  put  163.000  workers 
back  on  the  job  buUding  fuel-efficient 
cars.  The  tax  credit  would  be  "refund- 
able"; that  is,  available  even  if  the  tax- 
payer has  no  tax  habUity  during  1981. 
It  would  reduce  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
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by  about  $2.7  billion — a  substantial  por- 
tion of  which  would  be  recouped  through 
Increased  Income  and  social  security  tax 
receipts,  and  reduced  unemployment  and 
welfare  payments. 

The  effects  of  this  legislation  would 
extend  Into  the  supplier  industry — steel, 
rubber,  glass,  textiles,  parts,  and  so 
forth — ^whlch  are  so  important  to  Amer- 
ica's industrial  economy. 

Our  domestic  auto  industry  Is  now  in 
a  period  of  historic  and  dramatic  tran- 
sition. Between  1980  and  1984  this  indus- 
try win  spend  $80  billion  to  retool  and 
modernise.  During  this  time  period,  we 
must  encourage  Americans  to  buy  the 
fuel-effldent  autos  that  are  now  avail- 
able from  our  domestic  companies.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Chatbs.  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
MonnHAK,  Mr.  Pkll.  Mr.  Peict, 
Mr.    TsoNGAs.    and    Mr.    Wn.- 

LIAMS): 

8.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
control  handgtm  crime;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HAMSOUIf    CKIXK   COimOL    ACT    OF    19«1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Chatee.  Matsttnaga, 
MoTHiHAN,  Pell,  Percy,  Tsongas,  Wn.- 
UAMs.  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
"Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1981," 
and  I  ask  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
thres  by  Psm  W.  Rosnio,  Ja.,  chaainan 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  time  for  all 
Americans. 

Ten  days  ago  In  a  hotel  ballroom,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke  to 
the  members  of  the  Building  Trades.  He 
warned  of  the  "violent  crime  that  has 
surged— making  neighborhood  streets 
unsafe  and  families  fearful  In  their 
homes." 

Then  the  President  went  out  from  that 
meeting  to  be  shot  aa  the  unsafe  streets 
of  our  Nation's  Capital.  A  two-second 
fusillade  of  bullets  from  a  cheap  hand- 
gun sent  a  too  familiar  fear  into  every 
home  across  the  land. 

We  are  all  grateful  for  the  progress 
that  President  Reagan  is  making  in 
his  recovery.  We  are  all  prayerful  for 
those  who  were  wounded  with  him.  In 
these  days,  we  have  been  one  country 
of  common  sorrow  and  concern. 

But  there  are  other  words  that  must 
now  be  said  about  this  evil  deed. 

Before  the  latest  flash  of  gunfire 
'«des  from  our  conscience  into  the  dark- 
er pages  of  our  hlstrar,  we  must  ask  of 
ourselves  why  we  abide  the  continuing 
carnage  of  the  gim  and  the  bullet  the 
murderer  and  the  assassin.  This  time. 
along  with  our  fears  and  our  tears  and 
our  shared  feelings,  must  come  a  new 
sense  of  public  purpose,  a  new  national 
oommttment  to  deal  with  a  public  ques- 
tion that  has  haunted  us  for  nearly  two 
decades— the  question  of  handgun  con- 
troL 

Today,  we  launch  a  new  effort  In  the 

-^Congress  to  end  the  arms  race  in  our 

neighborhoods  and  streets  that  nearly 


took  the  President's  life,  and  that  each 
year  takes  the  lives  of  10,000  Americans 
and  wounds  or  threatens  250.000  more. 

President  Reagan  may  be  the  latest 
and  best  known  handgun  casualty.  But 
he  Is  not  the  only  victim.  By  this  time  to- 
morrow. 29  more  Americans  will  have 
died  in  handgun  murders,  and  700  more 
will  have  been  assaulted  in  handgim 
crimes.  Every  day.  the  relentless  toll 
climbs  higher. 

Inaction  Is  Inexcusable.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  stand  up  to  the  gun  lobby 
and  face  up  to  its  responsibility  to  deal 
with  the  epidemic  of  handgun  violence 
that  plagues  the  Nation. 

This  measure  is  narrowly  and  care- 
fully drafted  to  achieve  its  goal.  The 
reasonable  steps  I  seek  will  in  no  way 
impair  the  legitimate  rights  of  hunters 
and  sportsmen,  or  prevent  law-abiding 
citizens  from  acquiring  guns  for  self- 
defense.  I  believe  this  legislation  offers 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  hope  to 
end  the  arms  race  on  our  city  streets 
and  reduce  the  unaccei>table  rate  of 
hangun  crime  that  brings  sudden  death 
to  thousands  of  Innocent  Americans 
every  year. 

I  intend  to  press  this  cause  In  Con- 
gress in  every  way  I  can.  I  recognize  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  be 
easy.  A  powerful  special  interest  group 
with  an  overflowing  treasury  is  arrayed 
against  us.  But  their  power  is  not  in- 
vincible. What  we  need  is  for  the  citizens 
of  this  land  to  express  their  shock  and 
outrage,  and  tell  Congress  in  unequiv- 
ocal terms  that  enough  is  enough. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  contains 
the  following  essential  provisions: 

It  will  ban  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
importation  of  Saturday  night  specials. 

It  will  require  a  21 -day  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  any  other  hand- 
gun, so  that  dealers  may  contact  law 
enforcement  authorities  and  verify  the 
purchaser's  eligibility  to  own  a  handgxm. 
Current  law  prohibits  sales  to  felons, 
persons  with  a  history  of  mental  illness, 
drug  addicts,  and  persons  under  21.  but 
there  is  no  effective  method  to  verify  a 
purchaser's  eligibility. 

It  will  prohibit  pawnshops  from  selling 
hundguns. 

It  will  Impose  a  mandatory  minimum 
Jail  sentence  of  up  to  5  years  for  using 
or  carrying  a  handgun  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony. 

It  will  require  manufacturers  to  keep . 
records  on  all  handgun  transfers,  so  that 
law    enforcement    officers    may    trace 
handguns  used  in  crimes. 

It  will  require  the  theft  or  loss  of  a 
handgim  to  be  reported  to  authorities:  a 
fine  will  be  imposed  for  failure  to  report 
the  theft  or  loss  of  a  handgim  later  used 
in  a  felony. 

It  will  prohibit  dealers  from  selling 
more  than  two  handguns  to  one  person 
in  a  year. 

It  will  transfer  the  law  enforcement 
functions  under  the  legislation  from  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  wounding  of  the  President  has 
stunned  the  world  and  stirred  a  vast  re- 
action. Yet  he  Is  only  the  most  famous 
casualty  of  an  endless  guerrilla  war  In- 
side our  own  country.  Others  less  fa- 


mous are  wounded  or  killed  every  day; 
their  families  suffer  and  worry.  They 
weep  and  all  too  often  they  mourn. 

President  Reagan  had  the  maximum 
security  of  anyone  in  this  Nation — and 
yet  he  was  vulnerable  last  week,  as  most 
citizens  are  vulnerable  every  day.  Never 
has  there  been  clearer  proof  that  none 
of  us  can  be  safe  in  America  until  Amer- 
ica is  safer  for  all  of  us. 

Sixty  million  handguns  are  now  In 
circulation  in  this  country.  The  lethal 
number  grows  by  2V^  million  annually. 
By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be  100  mil- 
lion handguns  in  America.  Our  Nation 
is  armed  to  the  teeth  at  home.  Our  so- 
ciety is  now  becoming  an  arsenal  of 
criminal  anarchy. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  we  have  seen 
a  13-percent  rise  in  violent  crime,  the 
greatest  increase  in  a  dozen  years. 

Whether  the  victim  is  Ronald  Reagan 
or  someone  whose  name  the  Nation  will 
never  know,  it  is  time  for  us  to  disarm 
the  violent  criminals,  the  killers,  and 
the  psychopaths  of  their  Saturday  night 
specials  and  their  cheap  handguns. 

Surely  we  cannot  stop  all  the  violence, 
but  at  least  we  can  make  our  cities  safer 
for  human  survival.  Today  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  America  is  the  mid- 
night mugger — and  the  deranged  assas- 
sin. 

We  must  insist  on  neighborhoods  that 
are  no  longer  free-flre  zones. 

We  must  resist  the  single  issue  groups 
and  the  gim  lobby — for  the  one  issue  that 
really  matters  here  is  whether  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  someday  our  children,  will 
live  or  die. 

We  must  imderstand  the  anguish  and 
the  agony  in  the  White  House  last  week, 
in  the  housing  projects  of  our  inner  cities 
and  the  homes  of  our  suburbs  every  day 
and  night  of  our  national  life. 

I  recognize  that  handgun  control  is 
hardly  the  whole  answer  to  lawlessness. 
That  is  why  I  have  also  advocated  other 
measures  over  many  years. 

We  must  set  conditions  on  bail,  because 
no  suspect  charged  with  violent  crime 
should  be  free  without  condition  to  rape 
or  to  rob.  We  must  demand  that  juveniles 
who  shoot,  stab,  and  assault  should  never 
he  allowed  to  misuse  their  youth  as  an 
automatic  excuse  for  their  offenses.  We 
must  reform  sentencing  and  provide  suf- 
flcient  resources  for  law  enforcement.  No 
police  officer  should  ever  have  to  jeopar- 
dize his  life  for  a  subsistence  salary  that 
cannot  support  his  family. 

All  of  this  is  important — but  none  of 
it  is  enough.  In  the  truest  sense,  law  en- 
forcement is  part  of  our  national  defense. 
And  in  the  effort  to  defend  ourselves,  we 
must  not  duck  the  question  of  gun  c<mi- 
trol.  No  sane  society  shouM  stand  by 
while  its  enemies  arm  themselves — 
whether  those  enemies  are  adversaries 
abroad  or  criminals  and  av«vs.sins  here 
at  home. 

So.  we  must  say  again  and  asain  that 
ca  in  1981,  crime  control  means 
1. 

tell  you  in  candor  that  this  is 
easy  issue  for  any  officeholder  or 
ite. 

In  1980.  in  the  Presidential  primaries, 
I  constantly  met  union  members — men 
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and  women  whose  Interests  I  have  sought 
to  represent  throughout  my  career  In 
public  life — who  opposed  me  because  they 
thought  I  favored  confiscation  of  hunting 
rifles,  long  gxins,  and  sporting  pistols.  It 
was  not  true.  But  it  was  believed,  because 
the  g\m  lobby  had  repeated  it  over  and 
over  and  over. 

Other  Senators  and  Representatives 
fafced  a  similar  assault  in  1980.  The 
political  action  committees  opposing  gim 
control  spent  over  $2  million  for  their 
candidates,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  had  less  than  a  tenth  as  much  to 
contribute. 

That  is  why  we  have  failed  to  control 
the  plague  of  handgims.  even  though 
three-quarters  of  the  Amei'lcan  pecH?le 
have  favored  such  control  ever  since 
1963. 

I  hope  that  the  present  tragedy  will 
now  be  a  challenge  to  put  behind  us  past 
apprehensions  and  appeals  which  have 
treated  handgun  contrcd  as  a  siniiter 
plot  or  a  subversion  of  civil  liberties.  I 
hope  we  can  now  agree  that  the  first  civil 
liberty  of  all  citizens  is  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  violence  and  sudden  death 
on  the  streets  of  their  cmnmunitles. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is  a 
moderate  bill.  It  is  a  sensible  bill.  It  Is  all 
I  will  seek  on  this  issue — and  it  is  some- 
thing all  Americans  should  be  able  to 
support. 

All  Americans,  Including  sportsmen 
and  hunters,  should  be  able  to  suppcni; 
a  ban  on  Saturday  night  specials  and 
cheap  handguns.  Those  guns  are  not  ac- 
curate beyond  a  range  of  10  or  15  feet. 
They  are  meant  to  maim  or  kill  another 
human  being.  Saturday  night  specials 
can  be  purchased  now  because  of  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  that  allows  their  lethal 
parts  to  be  Imported  from  abroad,  and 
then  assembled  and  sold  in  this  country. 
And  last  week,  one  of  those  weapons  al- 
most killed  our  President. 

All  Americans,  including  all  liberals, 
should  be  abe  to  support  a  mandatory 
minimum  prison  sentence  for  any  fekm 
who  commits  a  crime  with  a  haJidgun. 
And  all  Americans,  including  the  I^a- 
tional  Rifle  Association,  should  be  able 
to  support  a  waiting  period  for  the  pur- 
chase of  handgims  to  prevent  them  from 
falling  into'^the  hands  of  criminals  and 
psyqhopaths. 

If  the  bill  containing  those  provi- 
sions— the  bill  I  have  fought  for  over 
the  years — was  in  effect  now,  the  alleged 
attacker  of  President  Reagan  could  not 
have  bought  his  gun  and  shot  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  may  be  other  solutions.  I  am 
willing  to  compromise  on  the  provlsi<ms 
of  this  particular  legislation.  But  I  do 
not  comprehend  why  anyone  should  op- 
pose the  central  idea. 

No  hunters  would  lose  the  right  to  own 
rifles  or  sporting  pistols.  No  law-abiding- 
citizens  would  lose  the  right  to  own  a 
handgun  to  protect  their  home  or  fam- 
ily. But  very  few  if  any  famUies  now  rely 
on  Saturday  night  specials  for  their 
safety.  Yet  very  many  criminals  rely  on 
those  guns  as  a  source  of  instant  and 
inexpensive  firepower.  Street  toughs  who 
cannot  afford  a  $200  handgun  can  spend 
$30  or  $40  for  a  weapon  that'  can 
terrorize  a  neighborhood  or  take  a  life. 


Ttub  question  is  not  whether  we  will 
disarm  honest  citizens,  as  some  gun  lob- 
byists have  charged.  The  question  is 
whether  we  will  make  it  harder  for  those 
who  break  the  law  to  arm  themselves. 

Gun  control  is  not  an  easy  issue.  But 
for  me  it  is  a  fundamental  issue.  My 
family  has  been  touched  by  violence;  too 
many  others  have  felt  the  same  terrible 
force.  Too  many  children  have  been 
raised  without  a  father  or  a  mother. 
Too  many  widows  have  lived  out  their 
lives  alone.  Too  many  people  have  died. 
On  gun  control.  I  will  not  give  up  or 
give  in. 

We  ask  the  support  of  all  citizens  who 
believe  in  law  and  order  as  the  rule  of 
law  that  works,  instead  of  a  code  word 
doomed  to  fail. 

We  ask  all  citizens  to  tell  their  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  whatever 
party  they  are  in,  whether  they  are  con- 
servatives or  liberals,  to  stand  against 
the  danger  of  handguns  in  the  wrong 
hands. 

We  must  no  longer  accept  cities  and 
communities  bristUng  with  Saturday 
night  specials,  apartments  triple-locked 
against  Intruders,  an  America  where  peo- 
ple are  Imprisoned  in  their  own  homes 
and  the  elderly  live  in  fearful  isolation. 
Here  in  Washington,  we  rememljer 
Michael  Halberstam  and  the  shot  that 
echoed  across  this  city. 

We  all  know  the  toll  that  has  been 
takei\  across  the  Nation.  We  all  know 
the  leaders  of  our  pubUc  life  and  of  the 
human  spirit  who  have  been  lost  or 
wounded  year  after  year : 

My  brother,  John  Kennedy,  and  my 
brother.  Robert  Kennedy : 

Medgar  Evers,  who  died  so  that  others 
could  live  free; 

Martin  Luther  King,  the  apostle  of 
nonviolence  who  became  the  victim  of 
violence; 

George  Wallace,  who  has  been  para- 
lyzed for  nearly  9  years; 

And  George  Moscone,  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  who  was  killed  in  his 
office. 

Last  year  alone,  we  lost  Al  Lowenstein 
and  we  almost  lost  Vernon  Jordan. 

Pour  months  ago.  we  lost  John  Len- 
non,  that  gentle  soul  who  challenged  us 
in  song  to  "give  peace  a  chance." 

We  had  two  attacks  on  President  Ford 
and  now  the  attack  on  President  Reagan. 
It  is  unacceptable  that  aU  these  good 
men  have  been  shot  down.  They  all 
sought,  each  in  their  own  way,  to  make 
ours  a  better  world.  And  too  often,  too 
soon,  their  own  world  came  to  an  end. 
It  is  unacceptable  that  a  man  who  has 
been  artested  before,  who  has  been  ap- 
prehended carrying  loaded  guns  through 
an  airport  security  check,  who  appar- 
ently has  psychiatric  problems  as  wdl  as 
a  criminal  record — it  is  unacceptable 
that  such  a  man  should  be  able  to  go  to 
a  pawnshop  and  buy  a  cheap  handgun 
imported  because  of  a  loophole  in  the 
law.  and  then  use  that  gun  to  attempt 
murder  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unacceptable  that  there  are  States 
in  the  American  Union  today  where  the 
accused  attacker  of  President  Reagan 
could  buy  another  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial. 


Above  aU  else,  it  is  unacceptable  for  r 
us  to  be  silent  or  to  do  nothing. 

At  long  last,  let  us  pursue  peace  in  our 
own  country.  Let  us  recall  the  words  of 
Robert  Kennedy  spoken  the  day  after 
Martin  Luther  King's  assassination: 

The  TlcUms  of  the  violence  are  buck  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  famotia 
and  unknown.  They  are.  most  important  of 
all,  human  beings  whom  other  human  belnga 
loved  and  needed.  No  one,  no  matter  where 
he  lives  or  what  he  doea,  can  be  certain  who 
next  wUl  suffer  from  sonM  senaelesa  act  of 
bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on,  and  on,  and 
on.  In  this  country  of  ours.  Why? 

Thirteen  years  later,  that  same  tragic 
question  must  he  raised  again.  Now  it  is 
for  all  of  us  to  answer  it.  We  must  revolve 
that  the  next  generation  of  Americans 
will  not  have  to  witness  the  carnage  next 
time  and  ask— "Why?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  bri^  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  other  ma- 
terl&ls  may  be  printed  In  the  Itacoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 
StrMMAET  OP   PaiNdP&i.  PaovisioNS  or  the 

KENirzDT-RooiNO  Handcttm  Crnncz  Contbol 

Act  of  1981 

1.  Ban  the  manufacture,  sale,  assembly,  or 
Importation  of  Saturday  Night  Specials  (def- 
inition based  on  weight,  length,  caliber,  lack 
of  safety  features  and  other  tests ) . 

2.  Establish  a  twenty-one  day  waiting  per- 
rold  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  other 
handgun.  Current  law  prohibits  sales  to 
felons,  persons  with  a  history  of  mental  Ul- 
ness.  drug  addicts,  or  persons  under  21,  but 
there  Is  no  effective  method  to  implement 
these  prohibitions.  Under  the  bUl.  a  dealer 
would  use  the  waiting  period  to  check  with 
law  enforcement  authorities  and  verify  the 
purchaser's  eUglbUlty.  The  waiting  period 
wUl  be  waived  If  the  purchaser  has  compiled 
with  a  similar  state  law  requiring  a  Ucense 
or  permit  to  piuchase  a  handgun. 

3.  Prohibit  pawnshops  from  selling  band- 
guns. 

4.  Impose  a  mandatory  minimum  Jail  sen- 
tence for  using  or  carrying  a  handgun  during 
commission  of  a  felony  under  federal  law : 

Additional  sentence  of  two  to  ten  yean 
for  first  offense. 

Additional  sentence  of  five  to  twenty-flve 
years  for  subsequent  offenses. 

B.  Require  manufacturers  to  keep  records 
on  all  handgun  transfers,  so  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  may  trace  handguns  used 
In  crimes. 

6.  Require  the  theft  or  loM  of  a  handgun 
to  be  reported  lo  authorities:  impose  a  line 
for  failure  to  report  the  theft  or  loss  of  any 
handgun  later  used  In  a  felony. 

7.  Prohibit  dealers  from  selling  more  than 
two  handguns  to  one  person  In  a  year  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

8.  Encourage  states  to  pass  handgun 
"license  to  purchase"  or  llcenae  to  carry- 
laws. 

9.  Increase  the  license  fee  for  handgun 
dealers  from  $10  to  SSOO:  Increase  the  fee  for 
manufacturers  and  Importers  from  $50  to 
$5,000. 

10.  Require  private  parties  who  transfer 
handguns  to  effect  such  transfer  through  a 
licensed  dealer. 

11.  Provide  dvU  llabUlty  to  handgun  vic- 
tims for  any  person  who  "negligently  sella" 
a  handgun  In  violation  of  the  act  If  the  gun 
Is  later  used  in  a  crime  against  the  victim. 

12.  Transfer  law  enforcement  functions 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 
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Kunomt  CoimoL  Facts 


1.  Crlm*  R»te: 

Violent  crime  was  up  13  percent  in  1960, 
the  Ikrgeet  increase  in  13  ye  vs. 

3.  ClTlUkQ  Handgun  De»tbs: 

One  person  is  murdered  by  hAndgrins  every 
fifty  mlnutee. 

By  tbls  time  tomorrow,  twenty-nine  more 
Americans  will  have  been  miiwlered  In  band- 
gun  killings. 

10.738  were  murdered  In  1079:  more  than 
360.000  otber  handgun  crimes  were  com- 
mitted (shootings,  assaults,  robberies,  rapes) 

During  the  peak  years  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
40,000  VA.  soldiers  died:  in  the  same  period, 
50.000  were  murdered  by  handguns. 

Handguns  are  used  in  fifty  percent  of  all 
murders— lAlves  are  next  at  nineteen  per- 
cent: rllles  are  used  in  five  percent. 

3.  lAW  Bnforcement: 

76  poUce  officers  were  killed  by  handguns 
In  1979. 

4.  Handguns  In  Circulation: 
00  million  now. 

a.5  million  more  every  year. 

At  current  rates,  there  will  be  100  million 
handguns  In  circulation  In  the  year  3000. 

A  new  handgun  is  sold  every  thirteen  sec- 
onds. 

One  In  five  Americans  has  access  to  a  hand- 
gun. 

One  In  nine  Americans  hss  been  threat- 
ened or  attacked  with  a  handgun. 

On  the  average,  most  handguns  change 
hands  once  every  two  years. 

5.  Handgun  l^nufacturers  and  Dealers: 
There  are  less  than  50  manufacturers  of 

handguns  In  the  U.S. 

There  are  170.000  gun  dealers  (roughly  the 
same  as  the  number  of  gasoline  stations) . 

9.  Saturday  Night  Specials: 

The  1968  Act  banned  their  Importation, 
but  left  a  loophole  allowing  parts  to  be  Im- 
ported and  sold. 

A  norlds  study  showed  that  two- thirds  of 
all  convicted  handgun  felons  In  Jail  had  used 
Saturday  Night  Specials  for  their  crimes. 

The  Senate  passed  a  ban  in  1973  by  a  vote 
of  68-25.  but  the  bUl  died  In  the  House.  Sub- 
sequent efforts  to  pass  the  measure  In  the 
Senate  have  failed. 

On  a  slmUar  Senate  vote  In  1974.  the  bUl 
was  defeated  58-31. 

7.  Foreign  Countries: 

No  other  Western  democracy  has  such  high 
rates  of  fciiitwe*  by  handgtins. 

Oreat  Britain:  with  one  quarter  of  our 
population,  had  55  handgun  murders  In  1979 
(compared  to  10.000  In  the  US.) . 

Jspan.  with  one-half  our  population,  had 
171  handguns  crimes  in  1979  (compared  to 
250.000  In  theU.S.). 

The  figures  are  sImUar  for  Weet  Germany. 
France,  and  «^»»«^« 

Most  of  the  foreign  natlcms  require  licenses 
for  purchases,  and  -inly  under  strict  condi- 
tions Involving  police  certification. 

QuftsiiuMS  AMD  Amwsas  ok  HAinxnTir 

COMTBOL 

no    W«    SBAU.T    MRD    BAimCVir    COMTBOL,    AlfD 

WHAT    n    SCXHC    DONS    ABOUT    IT? 

The  statistics  of  handgun  violence  are 
alarming.  In  1979.  10.728  Americans  were 
murdered  with  a  handgun.  3'/,  times  more 
oftea  than  with  any  other  weapon.  That 
figure  repreaenu  50%  of  all  the  murders  In 
America  that  year.  In  addition,  there  were 
over  aSOXMO  other  handgun  crimes  in  1979 — 
footings,  assaults,  robberies,  and  rapes. 

More  Inqiortant  than  the  stAtlstlcs  of 
handgun  vloience  are  the  lives  they  repre- 
sent. -The  victims  of  the  violence  are  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old. 
famous  and  unknown."  said  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, himself  a  victim  of  handgun  violence. 
In  1968.  'They  are  most  Important  of  all. 
htman  belngB  whom  other  human  beings 
loved  and  needed.  No  one — no  matter  where 


he  lives  or  what  he  does— can  be  certain  who 
next  win  suffer  from  some  senseless  act  of 
bloodshed.  And  yet  It  goes  on  and  on  and  on 
in  this  country  of  ours.  Why?" 

There  are  an  estimated  60  million  hand- 
guns in  America,  and  3.5  million  new  hand- 
guns are  put  Into  circulation  every  year.  It 
Is  expected  that  there  will  be  over  100  mil- 
lion handguns  In  America  by  the  year  3000. 

To  help  reduce  handgun  violence  in  our 
country.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  and  Con- 
gressman  Peter  Rodlno  have  Introduced  the 
Handgun  Crime  Control  Bill  In  Congreas.  The 
legislation  is  the  meet  comprehensive  hand- 
gun control  bill  ever  Introduced,  and  as  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  has  said.  It  "seeks  to  find  com- 
mon ground  between  law-abiding,  respon- 
sible handgun  owners  and  those  Americans 
who  do  not  own  or  wish  to  own  handguns." 

WHAT      ASS       THI       MAIN      rXATUSIS      OF      THC 
KXNNSOT-BODINO    KANDCtTN    OUlfS    CONTVOL 

snxT 

1.  The  Kennedy-Rodlno  BUl  would  stop 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Saturday  Night 
Specials,  the  non-sporting,  easily-concealed 
handguns  most  favored  by  criminals.  The 
bill  would  use  the  same  definition  of  Satur- 
day Night  Specials  now  used  to  determine 
which  handguns  are  not  suitable  for  Im- 
portation. 

2.  The  bin  would  establish  a  21 -day  wait- 
ing period  between  the  time  an  individual 
purchases  a  handgun  and  the  time  It  is 
picked  up.  There  are  two  purposes  for  the 
waiting  period.  First,  it  would  provide  a 
"cooling  off"  period  for  Individuals  Intent 
on  buying  a  handgun  to  commit  a  crime  of 
passion.  Second.  It  woul^^rovlde  an  oppor- 
tunity for  law  enforcenient  officials  to  check 
that  the  prospective  purchaser  did  not  have 
a  criminal  record  or  history  of  mental  In- 
competence or  drug  addiction. 

3.  The  bill  would  prohibit  sales  of  hand- 
guns by  pawnshODS — that  Is.  any  store  which 
receives  personal  prooerty  as  security  for 
the  renayment  of  money. 

4.  The  bill  would  establish  a  mandatory 
Jail  sentence  for  committing  a  federal  felony 
with  a  handgun.  A  Jail  sentence  of  3-10  years 
would  be  imposed  for  the  first  offense  and 
5-35  years  for  the  second  offense. 

5.  The  bill  would  change  the  record-keep- 
ing procedure  for  handguns.  Instead  of  a 
record  of  the  purchase  being  kept  by  the 
dealer  (the  current  practice),  the  record 
would  be  processed  by  the  dealer,  but  kept 
by  the  manufacturer.  The  DUiT>oee  of  this 
new  procedure  Is  to  make  It  easier  for  law 
enforcement  officials  to  trace  handguns  used 
In  crimes  and  to  return  stolen  hsndeuns  to 
their  legitimate  owners.  There  are  170.000 
dealers  of  handguns  In  America,  but  less 
than  50  manufacturers.  The  current  proce- 
dure is  cumbersome  for  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  the  new  procedure  would  fa- 
cilitate the  tracing  of  bandguiu  used  in 
crimes. 

6.  The  bill  would  require  the  reporting  of 
thefts  and  losses  of  handguns  by  handgun 
manufacturers,  dealers,  and  owners.  Under 
current  law.  there  Is  no  such  requirement, 
despite  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  the 
handguns  used  by  criminals  are  stolen. 

7.  The  bill  would  prohibit  dealers  from 
selling  more  than  two  handguns  to  one  per- 
son in  a  year  without  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General.      * 

8.  The  bill  would  encoiuage  states  to  pass 
license-to-carry  laws  similar  to  the  Bartley- 
Foz  law  In  Massachusetts.  Because  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  purchaser  would  already  have 
been  checked,  a  person  wlVh  a  license-to- 
carry  would  not  have  to  wait  three  weeks 
between  purchasing  and  picking  up  his  hand- 
gun. 

9.  The  bill  would  transfer  the  resfMnsi- 
blllty  for  firearms  from  the  Department  of 
Treasury  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
Treasury  Department  Is  the  taxation  arm  of 


the  federal  government,  and  the  Justloe  De- 
partment Is  the  law  enforcement  arm  of  the 
federal  'government.  Control  of  handgun 
crime  is  the  proper  reeponsibillty  of  the  law 
enforcement  arm  of  the  government. 

THC     KXNNXOT-BODXNO     MtlA,    WOXTLD     SAN     ALL 

SATUaOAT  NIOaT  SPBCIALS ROW  WOULD  THAT 

TTPB  or  HANOOUN  SB  DBTHTBOT 

The  1968  Oun  Control  Act  prohibited  the 
Importation  ot  a  certain  class  of  handguns, 
commonly  known  as  Saturday  Night  Specials. 
Loopholes  In  that  law,  however,  allow  the 
Importation  of  parts  for  Saturday  Night  Spe- 
cials and  do  not  prohibit  the  domestic  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  these  handguns.  In  fact, 
the  handgun  used  In  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  President  Reagan  was  a  Saturday 
Night  Special  which  had  been  assembled 
from  Imported  parts. 

The  Kennedy-Rodlno  Bill  uses  the  same 
criteria  for  defining  a  domestically  manu- 
factured Saturday  Night  Special  as  the  1968 
Oun  Control  Act  used  In  defining  a  foreign- 
manufactured  Saturday  Night  Special.  A 
"Factoring  Criteria  for  Weapons"  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms of  the  Treasury  Department  would  re- 
quire handguns  to  meet  certain  requirements 
before  they  could  be  manufactured  and  sold. 
The  criteria  Is  based  on  barrel  leneth.  frame 
construction,  weight,  caliber,  safety  features, 
and  miscellaneous  equipment. 

ABB  SATUBDAT  NIGHT  SPECIALS  BBALLT  TRB  MOST 
rAVOBED    HANDGUNS    USED    BT    CBIMINALSf 

According  to  a  study  for  the  Florida  Bu- 
reau of  Criminal  Justice  Planning  and  As- 
sistance prepared  by  Dr.  D.  E.  S.  Burr  of 
the  Florida  Technological  University,  Satur- 
day Night  Specials  are  Indeed  more  favored 
by  criminals  than  bv  law-abldine  cltl»^ena. 
The  Burr  Study  defined  Saturday  Night 
Specials  as  handguns  costing  (SOOO  or  leas 
and  with  a  barrel  length  of  3  Inches  or  less. 
A  comparison  was  made  between  handgims 
owned  by  law-abiding  citizens  of  Florida 
and  those  handguns  used  by  felony  offend- 
ers In  the  custody  of  the  Florida  Department 
of  Offender  Rehabilitation. 

The  Burr  Study  concluded  that  only  12 
percent  of  the  handguns  owned  by  law- 
abiding  cltisens  could  be  classified  as  Sat- 
urday Night  Specials,  but  68  percent  of  the 
handguns  used  by  criminals  to  commit  fel- 
onies could  be  classified  in  that  category. 

"Legitimate  handgun  owners  typically  own 
a  different  type  of  weapon  than  felony  of- 
fenders," the  study  concluded.  ""Felony  of- 
fenders also  carry  handguns  more  frequently , 
than  legitimate  gun  owners.  Of  the  277  fel- 
ony offenders  Interviewed  in  this  Study.  73 
percent  Indicated  that  they  would  continue 
to  regularly  carry  a  handgun  upon  release 
from  custody,  whUe  only  7  percent  of  tlie 
legitimate  gun  owners  regularly  carry  a 
handgun." 

isnT  this  simplt  itdbbal  bxcistbation  of 
all  handcunb?  won't  it  bbsclt  in  a  labcb 
covbbnmbnt  bukzaucbactt 
Under    the    Kennedy-Rodlno    Bill,    there 
would  be  no  federal   regl5tra.tlon  of  hand- 
guns,  and   there   would   be   no   government 
bureaucracy.   Under  the  blU.   handgun  sale 
records  would  be  maintained  by  manufactur- 
ers (Just  as  automobiles  are),  and  the  rec- 
ords would  not  be  available  to  the  federal 
government  except  for  law  enforcement  ot- 
ficlals  tracing  handguns  used  in  crimes.  The 
records  would  not  be  available  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  any  other  purpose. 

WOULD  THEBX  BE   LICENSING  OP   HANDGUNS 
UNDEB    THE    KBNNEOT-BODtNO    BILL? 

There  would  be  no  federal  licensing  of 
handguns  owners  under  the  Kennedy-Rodlno 
Bill.  The  bill  does  encourage  states  to  pass 
llcenae-to-carry  laws  similar  to  the  Bartley- 
Fox  law  In  Massachusetts,  but  those  meas- 
ures would  be  handled  by  the  state  govern- 
ments, not  the  federal  government. 
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with  a  sUte  Ucense-to-carry.  a  person 
would  not  have  to  wait  three  weeks  between 
purchasing  and  picking  up  a  handgun,  be- 
cause hU  eligibility  would  already  have  been 
verified  when  he  received  his  license. 

MASSACHUSETTS  IS  KNOWN  FOB  KAVINC  ONE  OF 
THE  TOUGHEST  HANDGUN  CONTBOL  LAWS  IN 
THE   NATION.   DOES  IT  WOBKT 

A  Study  of  the  Bartley-Foz  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  Center  for  Applied  Social 
Research  at  Northeastern  University  in  Bos- 
ton concluded  that  there  was  a  significant 
decrease  in  the  use  of  handguns  In  murders, 
assaults,  and  robberies  as  a  result  of  the  law. 
The  Massachusetts  law  mandates  a  one-year 
Jail  term  for  carrying  a  handgun  illegally. 

There  was  a  43 '"c  decline  in  handgun  homi- 
cides in  Boston  during  the  period  studied, 
while  there  was  only  an  U.l^c  decline  in 
other  similar-sized  cities,  according  to  the 
study.  The  number  of  armed  robberies  in 
Msssach'Usetts  declined  by  35.1  r<,  during  1975 
and  1976.  the  first  two  years  the  law  was  in 
effect,  according  to  the  study,  while  the  num- 
ber of  armed  robberies  In  the  other  49  states 
declined  by  only  11.7% 

While  there  was  an  Increase  in  the  use  of 
other  weapons  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
period  studied,  the  authors  of  the  North- 
eastern report  said  the  law's  overall  effect 
was  beneficial,  because  "'gun-related  inci- 
dents are  the  most  serious  and  Inlurlous.  so 
there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  less  dan- 
gerous encounters." 

"Particularty  in  the  category  of  armed  as- 
saults, most  of  which  typically  stem  from 
arguments  and  other  spur-of-the-moment 
things."  according  to  Dr.  William  J.  Bowers. 
Director  of  the  Northeastern  Center  and  co- 
author of  the  study,  "people  seem  less  likely 
to  run  to  their  cars  or  their  homes  and  come 
back  with  a  gun.  Instead,  they  appear  to 
have  Just  reached  for  a  barstool  or  some- 
thing else  more  frequently." 

"We  don't  see  It  as  a  deliberate  substitu- 
tion of  a  knife  or  some  other  weapon  for  a 
gun."  he  added,  "but  rather  an  emotional 
resort  to  whatever  Is  handy  during  a  heated 
conflict,  with  guns  being  less  bandy  because 
law." 

WHAT     HAS     aCEN     THE    EXPEBIENCE    OP    OTKEB 
NATIONS    IN    CONTBOLLINC    HANUUUNST 

Compared  to  the  United  States,  other  ma- 
jor Industrial  nations  have  very  stringent 
controls.  In  Oreat  Britain,  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  a  police  certificate  to  own  a  handgun. 
With  a  population  of  50  million,  there  were 
55  handgun  murders  in  Great  Britain  in 
1979.  There  were  only  69  crimes  involving 
murder  or  robbery  with  a  firearm  in  1979  In 
West  Germany,  where  the  population  is  60 
million.  West  German  requires  a  potential 
handgun  owner  to  prove  he  needs  a  handgun 
and  to  have  experience  or  training  in  its  use. 

In  Japan,  a  prospective  handgun  owner 
must  get  permission  from  the  public  safety 
commission  and  go  through  a  strict  check  on 
his  background  before  getting  a  handgun. 
With  a  population  of  117  million,  there  were 
48  handgun  murders  in  Japan  In  1979.  Can- 
ada recently  passed  a  law  requiring  a  strin- 
gent "needs"  test  for  police  permission  to 
buy  a  handgun.  In  1979,  one  year  after  the 
law  took  effect,  there  were  52  handgun  mur- 
ders in  Canada,  a  country  with  a  population 
of  24  million. 

With  a  population  of  226  million,  there 
were  10.728  murders  with  handguns  in  the 
United  States  In  1979. 

DOESN'T  "rHE  SECOND  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CON- 
STITUTION CUABANTEE  INDIVIDUALS  THE  BIGRT 
TO  KEEP  AND  BEAB   ABMST 

The  Second  Amendment  states:  "A  well- 
regulated    mtlltla.   being   necessary   to   the 
security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to   keep   and  bear  arms,  Sball   not  be  in- 
fringed." 


This  amendment  does  not  guarantee  a  right 
"to  keep  and  bear  arms  '  to  individuals,  but 
does  say  that  such  a  right  is  necessary  for 
a  well-regulated  mlUtla  (now  known  as  the 
National  Guard  In  the  fifty  states). 

On  five  separate  occasions,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Second 
Amendment  was  Intended  to  protect  mem- 
bers of  a  state  militia  from  being  disarmed 
by  the  federal  government.  In  addition  to 
the  five  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  stated  that  "every 
Federal  Court  decision  involving  the  amend- 
ment has  given  the  amendment  a  collective. 
mlUtia  Interpretation  and/or  held  that  fire- 
arms control  lavfs  enacted  under  a  state's 
police  power  are  constitutional." 

WHAT   DO   PUBLIC   OPINION   POLLS    SAT    ABOUT 
HANDGUN    CONTBOL? 

Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  strong 
public  support  for  handgun  control  for 
almost  fifty  years.  Recent  polls  by  George 
Gallup  and  Lou  Harris  have  confirmed  con- 
tinuing support  for  handgun  control  by  the 
American  people. 

In  August  1979,  an  ABC  News-Harris  Sur- 
vey showed  that  by  a  margin  of  78-20  percent. 
Americans  favor  ""a  federal  law  requiring  that 
all  handguns  people  own  be  registered  by 
federal  authorities.'"  The  same  poll  also 
showed  that  23  percent  of  the  entire  adult 
population  said  they  would  vote  against  a 
political  candidate  who  is  opposed  to  hand- 
gun control.  By  contrast,  only  7  percent  said 
they  vrould  vote  against  a  candidate  who 
favors  handgun  control. 

The  Gallup  Poll  in  January  1981  also 
showed  the  American  public  is  overwhelm- 
ingly of  the  opinion  that  handgun  control 
laws  should  be  made  more  strict:  62  percent 
of  the  public  said  that  they  favored  stricter 
handTun  control  legislation. 

A  Washington  Post-ABC  News  Poll  taken 
following  the  attemoted  assassination  of 
President  Reagan  In  March  1981  showed  that 
65  percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
"stronger  legislation  controlling  the  distribu- 
tion of  handguns." 

S.  974 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handgun  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1981". 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CHAPTER  44 

OF  TITLE   18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


UKFIMIIIONS 

Set.  101.  (a)  Section  921(a)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (11)  through  (12)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
who  is  (A\  engaeed  In  business  s'  an  ammu- 
nition retailer.  (B)  engaged  In  business  as  a 
gunsmith.  (C)  engaged  in  busine^  as  a  fire- 
arms dealer,  or  (D)  a  pawnbroker  whose 
business  includes  the  taking  or  receiving 
by  way  of  pledge  or  oawn.  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  as  security  for  the  payment  or 
re^avment  of  monev.  The  term  "licensed  deal- 
er' means  any  dealer  who  is  licensed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The  term 
'firearms  dealer'  means  any  oerson  who  Is  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  selling  firearms  or 
ammunition  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

"(12)  The  term  "pawnbroker'  means  any 
person  whose  business  or  occuoatlon  In- 
cludes the  taking  or  receiving  bv  way  of 
pledge  or  pawn,  of  personal  property  as  se- 
curltv  for  the  payment  or  repayment  of 
money." 

(b)  Section  921  (a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  par- 
agraphs: 

"(31)  The  term  'ammunition  retailer' 
means  any  person  who  Is  not  otherwise  a 
dealer  and  who  is  engaged  In  the  business 


of  selling  ammtinltlon  at  retail,  other  than 
ammunition  for  destructive  devices. 

"(23)  The  term  gunsmith'  means  any  per- 
son who  is  not  otherwise  a  dealer  and  who 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing  fire- 
arms and  the  term  'repairing'  includes  mak- 
ing or  fitting  special  barrels,  stocks,  or  trig- 
ger mechanisms  to  firearms. 

"(23)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
which  has  a  short  stock  and  which  Is  de- 
signed to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of  a 
s-.n'ie  hand.  The  term  also  Includes  any  com- 
bination of  parts  from  which  a  handgun  can 
be  assembled. 

"(34)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means 
a  handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specifica- 
tion, and  designation.". 

UNLAWFUI.    ACTS 

SEC.  102.  (a)  Section  922(a)  (I)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "repairing."  after  "manufacturing.". 

(b)  Section  922(a)(2)(A)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "replacement  fire- 
arm" the  following:  ".  other  than  a  handgun 
model  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General  vmder  section  930  of  this 
title,"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "'customizing"  the 
following:  "':  except  that  an  individual  may 
not  mall  a  handgun  model  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  un- 
der section  930  of  thU  title,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  modification  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  (3)  of  this  section,  but  this  subpara- 
graph does  not  preclude  the  return,  within 
thirty  days  of  the  effective  date,  to  the  person 
from  whom  It  was  received,  of  a  handgun  of 
a  model  not  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  section  930  which  was  transferred 
to  the  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  'dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendmenU 
made  bv  the  Handgvm  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1981". 

(c)(1)  Section  922(a)(5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "resides  in  any  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  transferor  re- 
sides (or  other  than  that"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "does  not  reside  in  the  State 
in  which  the  transferor  resides  (or  does  not 
reside  In  the  State". 

(2)  Section  922(a)  (5)  of  such  tlUe  U  fur- 
ther amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(B)  In  clause  (B) .  by  inserting  ""other  than 
a  handgun"  after  "firearm":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
follovring:  ".  and  (C)  the  loan  or  rental  of 
a  handgun,  other  than  a  handeun  model 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  930  of  this  title,  to 
any  person  for  temporary  use  for  lawful 
sporting  purposes  within  the  premises  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  transferor". 

(e)  Section  922(b)(2)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "other  disposi- 
tion" the  following:  ".  or  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  purchaser.". 

(f)  Section  922(b)(3)  of  such  Utie  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  clause  (C)  as  clause 
(D): 

(B)  in  clause  (B) .  by  inserting  "other  than 
a  handgun"  after  "firearm":  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  "lawful  sporting 
purposes."  In  clause  (B)  the  following:  "(C) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  loan  or  rental  of  a 
handgun,  other  than  a  handgun  model  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  section  930  of  this  title,  to  any 
person  for  temporary  use  for  lawful  sporting 
purposes  within  the  premises  or  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  transferor". 

(g)  Section  922(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

( 1 1  by  inserting  after  "may  sell  a  firearm" 
the  following:  ".  other  than  a  handgun.": 
and 
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(a)  1^  striking  out  ",  la  tbe  cmc  of  «ny 
llrmrm  other  than  a  shotgun  or  a  lifie.  I  am 
tmnty-one  ycmn  or  mor«  of  age,  or  that,  in 
th*  caaa  of  a  shotgun  or  a  rlfls,"  In  subaec- 
Uon  (e)(1). 

(h)  Section  023  of  such  title  Is  amended 
b7  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (h). 

(1)  Section  03a  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(dXl)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed manufacturer,  licensed  importer.  11- 
oenssd  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  manu- 
facture, aaaemble,  sell,  deliver,  or  transfer 
any  handgun,  other  than  a  curio  or  relic.  In 
the  United  States  unless  the  handgun  model 
has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  section  930  of  this  title. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collec- 
tor to  sell  or  transfer  any  handgun,  other 
than  a  c\irlo  or  relic,  in  the  United  States 
unless  thafc  person  knows  or  has  reasonable 
cause  to  bellere  that  the  handgun  model 
has  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
xinder  section  030  of  this  title. 

"(3)  (A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  do  not  preclude  an  individual 
from  mailing  a  handgun  model  which  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  section  930  of  this  title  and  which  such 
Individual  owns  In  compliance  with  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  to  a  licensed  Importer. 
llcenssd  manufacturer,  or  licensed  dealer  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  modifying  the  handgun 
to  comply  with  the  standards  of  a  handgun 
model  approved  under  section  930  of  this 
tllte.  If  such  individual  informs  the  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  that  such  individual 
Intends  to  do  so. 

"(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  thU  sub- 
section do  not  apply  to  the  manufacture, 
sale,  delivery,  or  other  transfer  of  a  handgun 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  testing  and 
analysis  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  a  re- 
search organization  designated  by  the  Att 
ney  Oeneral. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  modify  a  handgun  of  a  handgun  model 
previously  approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
under  section  930  of  this  title  If  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  modification  the  handgun  no  longer 
meets  the  standards  of  a  handgun  model  ap- 
proved under  section  930  of  this  title  •. 

(J)  Section  9aa(g)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "drug  (as  defined  in 
section  301  (V)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "substance":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(as  defined  in  section 
4731(a)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954):  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as 
defined  In  section  103  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (31  U.S.C.80a):". 

(k)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  933  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  all  that  foUows 
through  tbe  end  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(4)  who  has  been  sdjtidlcated  as  men- 
tally Incompetent  or  has  been  committed  to 
a  mental  institution:  or 

"(5)  who.  being  an  alien,  U  Ulegally  or 
unlawfully  In  the  United  States: 

"(8)  who  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Armed  Forces  under  dishonorable  conditions: 
or 

"(7)  who  having  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  renounced  his  citizenship: 
to  possaas,  ship,  transport,  or  receive  any 
flrsarm  or  ammunition.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer, licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
to  seU  or  otherwise  dlq>ose  of  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  such 
person  U  a  person  described  In  cUuse  (1), 
(3).  (S).  (4).  (S),  (g).  or  (IX^of  this  sub- 
section.". 


(1)  SecUon  033  of  such  tlUs  U  further 
amended  by  inserUng  after  subsection  (g) 
the  foUowlng: 
"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person — 
"  ( 1 )  who,  while  being  employed  by  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  prohibited  from  possssslng, 
shipping,  transporting,  or  receiving  firearms 
or  ammunition  under  paragraph  (1),  (3), 
(3).  (4),  (S),  (0),  or  (7)  of  subsection  (g), 
and 

"(3)  who,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  an  employer  la  a  person  described 
m  paragraph  (1),  (3),  (3),  (4),  (6).  (6).  or 
(7)  of  subsection  (g), 

to  possess,  transport  or  receive  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  in  the  course  of  such  employ- 
ment unless  the  Attorney  Oeneral  waives  the 
prohibition  under  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  person  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pre- 
scrlt>ea  ". 

(m)  Section  933(1)  of  such  UUe  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  930(a)"  after  "035 
(d)":  and 

(3)    by  Inserting  "(Including  any  band- 
gun)"  after  "firearm"  each  place  It  appears, 
(n)   Section  033  of  such  title  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  ship  or  transport  any  firearm  or  anununi- 
tlon  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  if  such 
shipment  or  transportation  is  in  violation  of 
a  State  law  in  a  place  to  which  or  through 
which  the  firearm  was  shipped  or  transported 
or  of  an  ordinance  applicable  at  the  place  of 
sale,  delivery,  or  other  disposition. 

"(o)(l)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or 
er  three  or  more  handguns  to  the  same 
n,  other  than  another  licensed  Un- 
licensed manufacturer,  licensed 
,  or  licensed  collector,  during  a  period 
of  one  year,  unless  the  transferee  haa  ob- 
tained prior  approval  of  the  purchase  from 
the  Attorney  Oeneral,  under  rulee  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
other  than  a  licensed  importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
collector  to  purchase  or  receive  three  or 
more  handguna  during  a  period  of  one  year, 
unices  such  person  has  obtained  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase  from  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral. 

"(p)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  knoiUedge  of  the  loss,  theft,  or 
disappearance  of  a  handgun  In  such  person's 
possession  or  control  to  fall  to  report  the 
loss,  theft  or  disappearance  to  the  chief  law 
enforcement  oiBcer  of  the  place  where  the 
handgi'n  wa^  •'eot.  with'n  twen'y-four  hours 
after  discovering  the  loes.  theft,  or  disap- 
pearance, and  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with- 
in five  days  after  discovering  the  loss,  theft, 
or  disappearance.  Each  such  report  shall 
contain  (1)  the  serial  number,  (3)  the 
model,  (3)  the  caliber.  (4)  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  handgun,  (6)  the  date  and 
place  of  theft,  loss  or  disappearance,  and 
(8)  a  complete  statement  of  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  theft,  loes  or 
disappearance.". 

TBAMSFSS   or    HAWDOmtS 

Szc.  103.  (a)  Chapter  44  of  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  secUon  038  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"i039.  Transfer  of  handgtms 

"(a)  In  any  case  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  this  chapter,  an  Individual  In  lawful  pos- 
session of  a  permit  Issued  under  a  State  law 
approved  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under 
subeectlon  (c)  of  this  sseUon  may  purchase 
or  receive  a  handgun  In  any  State  only  If 


the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  are  satlafled. 

"(b)  The  requirements  referred  to  In  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section  are  that — 

"(1)  such  purchase  or  receipt  would  not 
be  In  vlolaUon  of  any  State  or  local  law 
applicable  at  the  place  of  transfer:  and 

"(3)  (A)  In  tbe  case  of  a  transfer  by  a 
transferor  who  Is  Ucensed  under  section  033 
of  this  UUe.  the  transferee  appears  in  per- 
son at  the  business  premises  of  a  licensed 
dealer  In  handguns,  and 

"(1)  the  transferee  has  shown  the  licensed 
dealer  such  permit  and  the  licensed  dealer 
has  verified  the  current  validity  of  that  per- 
mit and  has  stamped  on  such  permit  the 
date  of  transfer  or  purchase:  or 

"(11)  the  transferee  provides  Identifica- 
tion sufficient  to  establish,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  reaeonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  individual  de- 
scribed on  the  permit  Is  the  transferee,  and 
the  dealer  reasonably  believes  that  the  In- 
dividual tteacrlbed  on  the  permit  Is  the 
transferee:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  by  a  trans- 
feror other  than  a  person  licensed  under 
section  033  of  this  title,  to  a  transferee  other 
than  a  person  so  licensed,  the  transferee  has 
supplied  to  the  transferor  with  a  certificate 
that — 

"(1)  establishes  the  current  validity  of  the 
permit:  and 

"(II)  was  obtained  from  a  local  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  licensed  dealer  in 
handguns  in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Attorney  Oeneral; 
and  upon  completion  of  the  transfer,  the 
transferor  has  reported  the  transfer  on  a 
form  to  be  provided  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral to  a  licensed  dealer  who  shall  main- 
tain a  record  of  that  transfer. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  review 
State  laws  providing  for  permits  to  carry 
handguns  and  laws  providing  for  permits 
to  purchase  handguns.  The  Attorney  Oen- 
eral shall  certify  any  such  law  as  approved 
under  this  subsection  If  the  law  contains 
provisions  to  assure  that — 

"(1)  a  permit  is  Issued  only  after  (A) 
positive  determination  of  the  identity  of 
the  applicant:  (B)  an  examination  of  per- 
tinent local.  State,  and  Federal  records:  (C) 
a  determination  that  the  applicant  has  not 
been  convicted  of.  and  Is  not  currently 
charged  with  an  offense  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  one  year  or  more:  and  (D) 
the  appllcaUon  and  examination  reveal  no 
other  grounds  for  disqualification  to  possess 
a  handgun  under  Federal  pr  State  law: 

"(3)  the  permit  provides,  on  its  face,  a 
photograph  or  other  reliable  means  of  de- 
termining that' an  individual  pc<sesslng  the 
permit  is  the  individual  to  whom  such  permit 
was  Issued: 

"(3)  each  permit  Issued  to  an  Individual  Is 
canceled  upon  the  holder's  becoming  in- 
eligible to  have  such  permit,  and  the  State 
issues  at  least  monthly,  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral and  to  all  licensed  dealers  within  the 
State,  a  list  of  canceled  permit  numbers; 

"(4)  the  permit  Is  not  Issued  to  any  In- 
dividual who  la  prc^lblted  from  purchasing 
a  handgun  under  the  local  l*w  applicable  at 
such  individual's  place  of  residence: 

"(S>  the  permit  Is  effecttvtiy  nonalterable 
or  the  State  law  punishes  tbe  alteraUon 
thereof: 

"(8)  tbe  StAte  maintains  a  record  of  tbe 
names  of  Individuals  who  have  been  Issued 
a  permit: 

"(7)  In  tihe  case  of  a  permit  to  carry 
handguns — 

"(A)  a  permit  Is  only  Issued  to  an  lhdl< 
vtdual  who  Is  not  prc^lblted  from  carrying 
a  handgun  under  the  local  law  applicable 
at  such  individual's  place  of  residence  and 
who  has  a  legitimate  need  to  carry  a  hipul- 
gun  outside  such  Individual's  residence  er 


place  of  business.  Including  an  Individual 
who  Is — 

"(1)    law  enforcement  personnel; 

•■(II)  a  licensed  security  guard: 

"(Hi)  an  Individual  who  meets  standards 
of  demonstrated  need  for  the  use  of  hand- 
guns for  protection  of  such  Individual's  per- 
son or  property: 

"(iv)  individuals  who  meet  standards  of 
demonstrated  need  for  the  use  of  handguns 
for  legiUmate  sporting  purposes:  and 

"(V)  Individuals  who,  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  must  transport  a  handgun  In  such 
individual's  possession  through  or  within 
the  State: 

"(B)  the  SUte  periodically  reviews  tbe 
need  of  an  individual  for  a  permit  so  that 
any  permit  may  be  canceled  when  the  need 
no  longer  exists:  and        ^ 

"(C)  the  State  provides  a  mandatory  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  at  least 
six  months  for  all  individuals  who  are  found 
guilty  of  carrying  a  handgun  outside  of  their 
residence  or  place  of  business  without  a 
permit  to  carry  a  handgun;  and 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  permit  to  purchase 
a  handgun — 

"(A)  allows  the  permittee  to  carry  the 
handgun  outside  of  permittee's  residence  or 
place  of  business  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  date  such  permittee 
actually  receives  the  handgun  from  the 
transferor,  and  only  if  the  handgun  Is  carried 
in  nonfunctional  form;  and 

"(B)  expires  within  two  years,  with  re- 
newal predicated  on  a  redetermination  of 
the  permittee's  eligibility.  * 

"(d)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  pubUsb 
monthly  a  composite  list  of  canceled  permit 
numbers,  by  State,  for  all  Stiltes  submlttlhg 
lists  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  A  licensed  dealer  In  handguns  shall 
not  sell,  deliver,  or  otherwise  transfer  a  fire- 
arm to  an  individual  who  is  not  licensed 
under  section  033  of  this  title  and  does  not 
have  a  permit  under  a  law  approved  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  unless— 

"(1)  the  ti-ansferee  appears  In  person  at 
tbe  business  premises  of  a  licensed  dealer  In 
handguns; 

"  (3)  the  transferee  submits  to  the  deader  a 
sworn  statement  ou  «  form  prescribed  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  which  states — 

"(A)  the  transferee's  name  and  residence: 

"(B)  that  Xfae  transferee's  receipt,  pur- 
chase, or  possession  of  the  handgun  will  not 
be  in  violation  of  Federal  law,  or  of  a  State 
or  local  law  applicable  to  the  transferees 
place  of  residence-  an<f'  that  the  transferee 
does  not  intend  to  resell  or  retransfer  the 
handgun  to  a  person  who  Is  barr^  /ram 
purchasing,  owning,  or  possessing  such  hand- 
gun by  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  aijpllcable 
to  the  place  o*  the  residence  of  the  retrans- 
feree: 

"(C)  the  tlVlp.  name,  and  address  of  tbe 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of 
the  transferee's  residence: 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  a  State  er  local  law 
applicable  at  the  place  of  the  resMenoe  of  the 
transferee  requires  that^an  Individual  must 
have  a  permit  to  own,  carry,  purchase,  or 
possess  the  handgun,  a  trae  copy  'of  sych 
permit  Is  attached  to  the  sworn  statement, 
and  any  other  information  required  to  be 
supplied  to  purchase,  acquire,  possess,  own, 
or  carry  a  bandgiin  under  such  State  or  local 
,  law  is  also  attached  to  tbe  sworn  statement; 
"(4)  the  ^ansferee  provides  Identification 
sufficient  to  es^blish,  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral;  reasonatyle  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  individual  named  on  the 
sworn  statement  Is-  the  transferee,  and  that 
the  residence  of  the  transferee  Is  at  the  ad- 
dress stated  In  such  sworn  statement; 

''(4)  the  dealer  has,  before  delivery  of  the 
handgun,  forwarded  immediately  by  regis- 
tered or  cerUfled  mall  (return  receipt  re- 
quested) ,  to  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer 


of  tbe  place  of  residence  of  the  transferee  and 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  a 
copy  of  the  sworn  statement  (with  tbe  at- 
tached copy  of  any  State  permit)  In  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  for  the 
purpose  of — 

"(A)  notifying  such  officer  of  tbe  propoeed 
transacUon.  and  permitting  such  officer  to 
check  the  identity  and  record  of  the  trans- 
feree, and  to  determine  and  report  to  the 
dealer  'whether  ownership  or  possession  of 
the  handgun  by  the  transferee  would  be  In 
VlolaUon  of  Federal  law  or  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resl- 

"(B)  permitting  an  Identity  and  record 
check  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
Uon  which  shall,  within  fifteen  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  sworn  statement  from  the  dealer, 
transmit  to  the  dealer  a  report  whether  the 
transferee  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  receiv- 
ing a  bandgtm; 

"(8)  the  dealer — 

"(A)  has  received  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation; 

"(B)  has  received  the  report  of  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  transferee:  and 

"(C)  has  not  received  Information  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  that  the  trans- 
feree Is  prohibited  from  shipping,  possessing, 
transporting,  or  receiving  a  handgun  under 
subeectlon  (g)  of  section  933,  or  that  the 
transferee  Is  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  or  that  the  receipt,  purchase,  or  posses- 
sion of  the  handgim  by  the  transferee  would 
be  a  violation  of  State  or  local  law  applicable 
at  the  place  of  residence:  and 

"(7)  twenty -one  dajrs  have  elapsed  after 
the  licensee  submitted  the  sworn  statement 
of  the  transferee. 

A  copy  of  the  sworn  statement,  a  copy  of  any 
St^te  license  or  permit  to  purchase  or  carry, 
and  a  copy  of  any  notification  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  appropriate 
chief  law  enforcement  officer,  together  with 
the  report  received  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  law  enforcement 
ofBcpr  under  this  subsection,  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Ucensee  as  part  of  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  under  section  923(g)  of 
this  title. 

"tf )  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  a  handgun 
by  a  transferor,  who  is  not  a  licensed  dealer 
In  handguna.  to  a  transferee  who  Is  not  a 
peraon  licensed  under  section  023  of  this 
,tltle  and  does  not  have  a  permit  under  a  law 
approyed  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under 
siibsecUon  (c>  of  this  section,  the  transferor 
riiaU  not  transfer  the  handgun  unless  the 
transferor  has  deceived  from  the  transferee 
or  from  a  licensed  dealer  in  handguns  a  writ- 
ten certification  x>n  a  fomvprovlded  by  the 
Attorney  General,  that  a  licensed  dealer  in 
handguns  has  followed  the  procedure  re- 
quired under  Subeectlon  (e)  for  transfers  to 
which  that  subswrtion  appUes.  as  If  the 
transfer  under  this  subsection  were  a  trans- 
fer by  such  dealer  under  that  subsection. 
Uoon  comoletlon  of  the  transfer,  the  trans- 
feror shall  notify  the  dealer,  on  a  form  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  certificate,  that  tbe 
transfer  has  taken  place. 

"(g)  This  section  does  not  aoply  to  loans 
or  »ntals  of  handguns  at  legitimate  shoot- 
ing ranges  for  use,  on  the  premises  for  pe- 
riods of  less  than  twelve  hours  and  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  rule  under  this 
chapter.  ^ 

"(b>  A  licensed  dealer  In  handguiu  who 
handles  a  transfer  of  a  handgun  imder  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  (BT  or  subsection  (e)  of  thte 
section  shall  be  entitled  to  charge  the  trans- 
feree a  fee  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  not  more  than  810  per  tranncUon. 
"(1)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  permit  an  Individual  to  carry  a 
handgun  In  any  State  if  such  a  carrying  Is 

Ulegal  in  that  State.". 


(b)  Tbe  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44 
of  such  Utle  U  amended  by  Inserting  at  tbe 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
"029.  Transfer  of  handguns.". 
ucDrmra 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  933(a)(1)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  re- 

SOCCtiVClT* 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (A)  tbe 
foUowlng: 

"(B)  of  handguns,  a  fee  of  85M0  per 
vear:":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  subparagn4>b  (C).  as 
so  redesignated  by  this  subsection,  "or  band- 
guns'"  after  "destructive  devices". 

(b)  Section  933(a)(3)  of  such  Utle  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (C); 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  foUowlng: 

"(B)  of  handguns,  a  fee  of  $54)00  per 
year;  or";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "or  handguns"  after  "de- 
structive devices"  the  first  place  la  spears 
by  this  subeectlon. 

(c>-  Section  023(a)(3)  of  socb  Utle  Is 
anxended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  iC)  as  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following: 

"(B)  In  handguns,  a  fee  of  8500  per  year: 

"  (C)  In  ammunition  for  handguns  that  Is 
not  also  used  in  rifles,  a  fee  of  8100  per 
year,": 

"  (D)  who  Is  a  gunsmith,  a  fee  of  8100  per 
year,";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  handguns"  after  "de- 
structive devices"  each  place  It  appears  In 
EUbpiuikgraphs  (E)  and  (F) ,  as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  this  subsection. 

(d)  Section  023(a)  of  such  tiUe  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  license  fees  paid  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  used  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  tbe  provisions  of  this 
chapter.". 

(e)  SecUon  023(c)  of  such  UUe  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  tbe  subsection  des- 
ignation and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
tbe  following: 

"(2)  A  pawnbroker  may  not  be  licensed 
as  a  dealer  in  handguns  or  handgun  am- 
munition, and  a 'handgun  dealer  or  dealer 
in  handgun  anmiunltion  may  not  conduct 
such  dealer's  business  from  the  premises 
of  a  pawnbroker.". 

(f)(1)  Tbe  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  023(d) 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  approved  If  tbe  Attorney  Goieral  finds 
that—". 

(2)  Section  023(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Utie  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(B)  the  appUcant  (including.  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  taidlvldual  possessing,  dlrectiy  or  In- 
directly, the  power  to  direct  or  canse  the 
direction  of  the  management  and  poUdes  of 
the  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion)— 

"(1)  Is  not  prohibited  from  possessing. 
tranqKNTtlng.  shipping,  or  receiving  firearms 
or  ammunition  under  section  023  (g)  or  (h) 
of  thU  chapter. 

"(U)  is  not  pnrtUblted  by  tbe  Uw  of  the 
State  or  by  the  relevant  ordinance  of  his 
place  of  business  from  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  tr»nM»ortlng,  shipping,  receiving.  seU- 
Ing,  transferring,  owning,  or  poeaesslng  the 
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flremrms  or  unmunltloa  to  which  th«  Uoenae 
would  apply;  and 

"(Ul)  certlflM  the  applicant  will  not  em- 
ploy IndlTlduaU  In  the  Ucenaed  business  who 
ar*  prohibited  from  possessing,  transporting, 
shipping,  or  receiving  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion under  section  933(g) .". 

(3)  Section  933(d)  (1)  (E)(1)  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  comma 
the  following:  "and  such  premises  are  appro- 
priate nonmoblle  premises  protected  by  such 
adequate  security  devices  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  by  rule  prescribe". 

(g)  SecUon  933(d)(3)  of  such  tlUe  l3 
amended  by  deleting  "forty-five"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "ninety". 

(h)  Section  933(e)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "suspend  or"  before  "revoke". 

(1)  Section  933(f)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(1)   In  paragraph  (1)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "suspended  or"  before 
"revoked"  each  place  It  appears;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "suspension  or"  before 
"revocation"; 

(3)   In  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "suspends  or"  before 
"revokes  a  license": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "denial  or  revocation" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "denial,  sus- 
pension, or  revocation"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(C)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"suspension  or"  before  "revocatlcn"  each 
place  It  appears:   and 

(3)   m  paragraph  (3)  — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or  revoke 
a  license"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
action  reviewed": 

(B)  In  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"denial  or  revocation"  and  inserting  "action" 
in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(C)  In  tlie  last  sentence  by  Inserting  "sus- 
pend or"  before  "revoke".  , 

(J)  Section  933(g)  of  such  title  Ls  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Each  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  licensed  dealer,  and  licensed 
collector  shall  maintain  such  records  of  Im- 
portation, production,  shipment,  receipt,  sale. 
or  other  disposition,  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition at  such  place,  for  such  period,  and  In 
such  fMm  as  the  Attorney  General  may  hy 
rule  prescribe. 

"(3)  Each  licensed  Importer  and  licensed 
manufacturer  shall  for  each  handgun  im- 
ported, received,  or  manufactured  by  such 
Importer  or  manufacturer,  maintain  accurate 
records  kept  according  to  the  serial  number 
of  each  such  handgun  for  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  each  disposition,  of  (A)  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  such  handgun  whether  through 
sale,  transfer,  destruction,  loss,  theft,  or  other 
means.  (B)  the  date  of  such  disposition,  and 
(C)  In  addition  for  each  sale  or  transfer  of 
each  such  handgun  Including  subsequent 
transfers  reported  by  a  licensed  dealer  under 
subsection  (b)  of  secUon  939.  of  the  model, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  transferor,  and 
the  name  and  address  or  license  number  of 
the  transferee. 

"(3)  Each  licensed  dealer  In  handguns 
shall,  for  each  handgun  received  or  trans- 
ferred by  or  through  him  under  section  939, 
maintain  accurate  records  kept  according  to 
the  serial  number  of  each  such  handgun,  of 
(A)  the  dispoaitlon  of  each  such  handgun. 
**ether  through  sale,  transfer,  trade-in.  de- 
■tnieUon.  loss,  theft,  or  other  means,  (B) 
the  date  of  such  disposlUon,  and  (C)  In  ad- 
dlUon  for  each  sale  or  transfer  of  such 
handgun,  of  the  model,  the  name  and  ad- 
dreaa  of  the  transferor,  and  the  name  and 
address  and  license  or  permit  number.  If 
any.  of  the  transferee  and  the  date  of  ezplra- 
Uotj  of  such  license  or  permit.  Bach  such 
dealer  shall  transfer  such  records  monthly 
to  the  Importer  or  manufacturer  whoae 
sertal  number  appears  on  the  handgun. 

"(4)  Bach  Ucensed  importer  and  licensed 
manufacturer  shall,  pursuant  to  such  regu- 


laUona  as  the  Attorney  General  shall  pre- 
scribe, conduct  periodic  audits  of  the  reoortis 
received  from  licensed  dealers  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  such  records. 

"(&)  In  the  event  that  a  licensed  Importer, 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector  loees  his 
license,  sells  or  transfers  his  business  to  an- 
other person  or  corporation,  dies,  or  In  any 
other  way  ceases  doing  business  as  a  licensed 
Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  collector, 
he  shall  transfer,  or  cause  to  be  transferred, 
to  the  subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee  of 
the  business,  or  In  the  event  that  there  Is 
no  subsequent  purchaser  or  transferee  of 
the  business,  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
records  maintained  under  this  section.  All 
reports  under  subsection  (b)  from  dealers 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  handguns  with 
serial  numbers  associated  with  an  Importer 
or  manufacturer  who  has  ceased  doing  busi- 
ness, shall  be  sent  to  the  subsequent  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  of  the  business,  or  In 
the  event  that  there  Is  no  sutweauent  pur- 
chaser or  transferee  of  the  business,  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

"(«)  (A)  All  licensed  Importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  licensed  dealers,  and  licensed 
collectors  shall  make  such  records  available 
for  Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Attorney  General  such 
regular   reports   and    Information    with    re- 


forcement  authorities,  even  If  such  hand- 
gun model  Is  not  generally  recognised  as 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes.  The  Attorney  General 
may  by  rule  approve  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  limited  quantities  of  such  handgun 
model  only  to  law  enforcement  authorities 
that  have  a  demonstrated  need  to  use  such 
handguns  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
Handgims  of  such  handgun  model  shall  not 
be  sold  or  resold  to  any  other  Individuals. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to 
be  evaluated  and  tested  representative  sam- 
ples of  all  handgun  models  In  manufacture 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
such  elTectlve  date  or  the  date  of  first  manu- 
facture, whichever  Is  later. 

"(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  give 
written  notlflcaUon  of  the  results  of  evalua- 
tion and  testing  under  this  section  to  the 
licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  importer,  li- 
censed dealer,  or  licensed  collector  who  sub- 
mitted a  sample  of  a  handgun  model  for  suci^ 
evaluatlon'and  testing.  If  any  handgun  model 
falls  to  meet  the  standards  for  apploval,  the 
notification  of  the  Attorney  General  shall 
state  specifically  the  reasons  for  such  finding. 

"(3)  Any  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector 
who  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
testing  a  handgun  model  that  Is  subsequently 


spect  to  such  records  as  he  shall  by  regula — ^ot  approved  under  this  section  shall  have 


tlons  prescribe.  Including  quarterly  reports, 
kept  according  to  handgun  slae  and  model, 
summarizing  the  dlsposltloti  of  all  hand- 
guns transferred  by  or  through  that  li- 
censed Imoofter.  licensed  manufacturer, 
licensed  dealer,  or  licensed  collector  No 
such  regular  reports  shall  contain  the  name 
or  address  of  any  noncommercial  licensee.  . 
"(B)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
during  business  hours  t>»e  premises  (Includ- 
ing places  of  storage)  of  any  firearms  or  am- 
munition Imr-orter.  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or 
examining  (1)  any  records  or  documents  re- 
pulred  to  be  keot  by  such  importer,  manu- 
facturer, dealer,  or  collector  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  or  rule^  Issued  under 
this  chapter,  and  (11)  any  firearms  or  ammu- 
nition keot  or  stored  bv  such  Importer,  man- 
ufacturer, dealer,  or  collector  at  such  prem- 
ises. Doon  the  request  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  the  Attorney 
General  may  m«ke  available  to  such  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  any  In- 
formation Which  the  Attorney  General  may 
obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  with  resoect  to  the  Identification  of 
persons  within  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  who  have  purcljased  or  re- 
ceived firearms  or  ammunition,  together  with 
a  description  of  such  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion.". 

(k)  Section  933 M)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Insertin?  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  follow- 
In?:  "The  Attorney  General  shall  aporove  for 
each  licensed  Importer  and  manufacturer  a 
serial  number  code  unique  to  that  Importer 
or  manufacturer.". 

EASILT    COIfCCALABLE    HANDGUNS   ILLEGAL 

Sec  106.  (a)  Chapter  44  of  title  18  Is 
amended  by  Insertlns  after  section  939  as 
added  bv  this  Act  the  following  new  section : 
"9  930.  Easily  concealable  handguns 

"(a)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  ap- 
prove for  manufacture,  assemblv.  Importa- 
tion, sale,  or  transfer  any  hand^n  model  If 
the  Attorney  General^as  caused  to  be  evalu- 
ated and  tested  re^^reaentatlve  samoles  of 
such  handtrun  model,  and  has  found  that 
such  handeun  model  Is  (generally  recofrolzed 
as  particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adapta- 
ble to  sporting  purposes. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  approve 
under  [Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  any 
handgrun  model  particularly  appropriate  for 
use  for  law  enforcement  purposes  by  law  en- 


ten  days  from  receipt  of  notification  of. non- 
compliance within  which  to  submit  in  writ- 
ing specific-  objections,  to  such  finding  and  a 
request  for  retestlng  such  model,  together 
with  a  Justification  therefor.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  a  request  the  Attorney  General  shall. 
If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
suiBclent'  Justification  for  retestlng  exists, 
promptly  arrange  for  retestlng  and  notify  the 
aggrieved  party  of  the  results.  If  the  Attorney 
General  determined  that  reteiting  Is  not  war- 
ranted, the  Attorney  General  shall  promptly 
notify  the  aggrieved  party  of  the  Attorney 
General's  determination.  If  upon  retefting 
the  finding  of  the  Attorney  General  remains 
adverse,  or  If  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
retestlng  Is  not  warranted,  the  aggrieved 
party  may  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  notice  frmn  the  Attorney  General  of  such 
finding .  file  a  petition  In  the  United  States 
district  court  in  the  district  In  which  the 
aggrieved  party  resides  or  has  bis  principal 
place  of  business  In  order  to  obtain  Judicial 
revlfw  of  ^uch  finding.  Such  review  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
70«  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  publish  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  lea»t  semiannually  a 
list  of  handgun  models  which  have  been 
tested  and  the  results  of  the  tests.  Any  hand- 
gun model — 

"(I)  not  In  manufacture  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 33,  19«8:  and 

'  (3)  which  ha«  not  been  tested  or  for  which 
the  test,  results  have  not  been  published;, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  under  this 
section  until  notice  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
handgun  model  has  been  published  In .  the 
Federal  Register.". 

(b)'The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44  of 
such  title,  as  amended  by  section  103  of  thl* 
net  Is  further  .imcndcd  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  Item: 
"930.  Easily  concealable  handguns.". 

PCNALTXBS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
d'24ia)  of  tltlD  la.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "violates  any 
provision  of  this  chapter"  th^  following:  ". 
other  than  subsection  (h)  or  (p)  of  section, 
923  or.  In  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  a  hand- 
gun between  persons  not  Ucensedunder  sec- 
tion 933  of  this  title,  secUon  939,". 

(b)  Section  924(a)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "( 1 ) "  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 
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(3)  by  addlhg  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  Whoever  violates  section  933(b) 
of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  tban 
$1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"(B)  Whoever,  being  an  individual  who  Is 
not  licensed  under  section  933  of  this  title 
violates  section  923 (p)  of  this  chapter, 
shall— 

"(1)  for  the  first  offense,  he  fined  not  more 
than  tlOO,  and 

"(11)  for  the  second  and  subsequent  of- 
fenses be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(C)  If  there  Is  a  transfer  of  a  handgun 
between  persons  not  licensed  under  section 
933  of  this  title  In  violation  of  section  939 
of  this  title,  the  transferor  and  transferee 
shall  each  b«  liable  to  a  dvU  penalty  of 
•100.". 

(c)  Section  934(c)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(3)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  ahy  felony  for  which  be  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  m  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  k  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  two  years  nor  more  than  ten  years 
In  the  case  of  the  first  offense,  and  to  a 
term  of  Imprlsonmept  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty-five  years  for  a  tecond 
or  subsequent  offense.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not  ' 
suspend  the  sentence  of  such  person  or  give 
him  a  probationary  Sentence,  nor  shall  the 
term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  this 
subsection  rOn  concurrenty  with  any  term 
o(  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  commis-' 
slon  of  such  felony  nor  sliall  the  defendant 
■'  be  eligible  ft>r  parole  for'a  term  specified  by 
the  court  for  at  least  two  years  for  a  first 
offense  and  at  least  five  years  for  a  subse- 
quent olTense.  unless  the  court  finds  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  offense — 

"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old: 

"(B)   the  mental  capacity  of  the  defend-, 
ant  was  significantly  Impaired,  although  the 
Impairment  was  not  suchas  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  prosecution; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  tmuaual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  sucb- 
duress  as  would  constitute  a  defense  to  proa^ 

•  ecutlon;  or        • 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice,  the 
conduct  constituting  the  offense  was  prin- 
'  ctpally  the  conduct  o(  another  person,  and 
the  participation  of  the  defendant  was  rela- 
tively minor.". 

<d)  Section  934  of  such  title  U  amendetl 
by  adding  at  the  end  .the  following  new  sub- 
section : 
,  "(e)  Whoever  negligently  sells,  transfers,  w 
delivers  a  handgun  In  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  civilly  liable  for  the  death  or  In- 
jury suffered  by  an  Individual  aa  a  result  of 
the  use  of  the  handgun  by  the  transferee  in 
the  commission  of  an  offense  that  causes 
death  6r  personal  Injiuy  to  thkt  individual.". 
exceptions;  EELtxr  raoic'  PfSAsn.rnKS 

Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  Section  93S(a>(3)  of  tlUe 
18  of  the 'United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  %fter  "firearms",  a  comma  and  the 
following:    "other'  tban  a  handgun   piodel- 

•  whioh  has  not  been  approvefl  by  the  Attorney 
.  General    pursuant   to   section    980   of   this 

title,". 

(3)  Section  92S(«)  (3)  of  such  Utle  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  "may  re- 
ceive a  firearm"  the  following:  ",  other  than 
a  handgun  of  a  model  which  has  not  been 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  under  sec- 
tion 930  of  tbU  chapter". 


(b)(1)  SecUon  925(c)  of  such  Utle  U 
amMUled  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  sub- 
section deslgnaUon  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Any  individual  who,  having  been  ad- 
judicated as  mentally  Incompetent,  or  who, 
having  been  committed  to  a  mental  institu- 
tion, subsequently  has  been  adjudicated  by  a 
court  or  other  lawful  authority  to  have  been 
restored  to  mental  competency.  If  such  court 
or  other  lawful  authority  specifically  finds 
that  the  Individual  Is  no  longer  suffering 
from  a  mental  disorder  and  that  the  poe- 
seselon  of  a  firearm  by  the  individual  would 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
safety  of  another  individual,  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  dlsabUltlea  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
with  req>ect  to  the  acquisition,  receipt,  trans- 
fer, shipment,  or  poaseasion  of  firearms  in- 
curred becatise  of  such  adjudication  or  com- 
mitment.". 

(3)  Section  925(c)  (1)  of  such  tlUe.  as  re- 
designated by  this  section,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "National  Firearms  Act"  the 
following:  "or  of  a  State  or  local  law  which 
relates  to  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale, 
or  transfer,  of  a  firearm". 

amXS   AND   BECOLATIONS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  93«  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  <'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by^  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  rules  precluding  multiple  sales  or 
transfers  of  handguns  under  section  923(o) 
to  persons  who  do  not  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
such  purchase  or  transfer  Is  for  lawful  pur- 
poses, as  defined  In  the  rules.". 

(b)  Such  section  936  Is  further  amended 
hy-  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"  the  first 
place  it  i4>peara  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  is  authorized  to  tulmlnlster 
such  oaths  or  affirmations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  this  chapter  and 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau.". 
TITLE  n— GUN  CONTROL  FUNCIIONS 
TRANSFERRED   TO   ATTORNEY   GtNERAL 

TEANSFEa   OF   rUNCTIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  perform,  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  chapter  44  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Within -one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
President  may  transfer  to  the  Department 
any  function  of  any  other  agency  or  office,  or 
part  of  any  agency  or  office.  In  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  if 
.tho  President  determines  that  such  function 
relates  prlmarily^  to  functions  transferred  to 
the  Depsrtment  by  this  section. 

(c)(l')  Chapter  44  of  such  UUe  18  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Secretary"  each 
place  It  appears  In  such  subchapter  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  Attorney 
General". 

(3)  Section  103  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ."the  Attorney  General". 

ESTABLnHMKNT  OT  THE  FIIESBMW   BAFRT    AKD 
ABUSE    CONTEOL   AOMIM  IS  I EATION 

Sk.  303.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  Firearms 
Safety  and  Abuse  Control  AdmlnistraUon. 
The  Administration  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  ^pointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sen- 


ate. The  Administrator  Shan  be  under  tbe 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  chapter  44  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  tinder  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Administration. 
amrosL  bipost 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  rt>all 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  a  report  on  tbe  activities  of  the 
Administration. 

(b)  Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  de- 
scription of  the  efTectlve  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  controlling  Illicit 
handgun  traffic,  the  extent  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  in  controlling  such  traf- 
fic, a  detailed  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  Administration,  an  assessment  and  eval- 
uation of  specific  programs  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  reduce 
Illicit  handgun  traffic,  a  description  of  tbe 
nature,  extent,  and  effect  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agency  Intelli- 
gence operations  relating  to  Illicit  handgun 
traffic,  and  such  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  additional  leglsla- 
tlon,  as  the  Attorney  General  deems  vpro- 
prlate. 

TVAHsm  or  omcKB  am  maonB. 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Ail  personnel,  Uabllltlee,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  In  connection  with  any 
function  transferred  tmder  the  provisions  of 
section  101.  are  transferred  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged  In 
fimctlons  transferred  tmder  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Uws  and  regulations  reUting  to  transfer 
of  functions. 

(3)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

asTiiica  psovmom 
'  Sec.  305.    (a)    All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  contracts,  certificates,  and 
privileges — 

( 1 )  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  tiie  exer- 
cise of  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  office,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  tltie.  or  (B)  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction;  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  title 
takes  effect. 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  xmtu  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  thte  Utle  ahaU  not 
affect  anv  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  tiUe;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
functions  so  transferred.  shaU  be  continued 
t>efore  the  agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof, 
before  which  they  are  pending  at  the  time 
of  such  transfer.  In  either  case  orders  shall 
be  m  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken 
therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made  ptir- 
suant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  title  had  not 
been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  In  any  such 
proceedings  shall  continue  In  effect  untU 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Attorney  General,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  Uw. 

(c),(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  — 
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(A)  Um  prorialoii*  of  UUa  UUa  ahkU  not 
ftffaet  nilU  coomMnead  prior  to  tlie  cUt«  this 
•action  takas  affact:  And 

(B)  In  »U  aucb  tulta  procaadlngi  ahall  ba 
bML  appnali  taican,  and  Judgmanta  rendered, 
tn  tba  Mkina  manner  and  effect  aa  U  tbla  title 
had  not  bean  anartwl. 

No  (ult,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
nwn"^  bj  or  Bgalnst  any  ofllcar  in  hla  offldal 
capAdty  aa  an  oflloar  of  any  agency  or  oaoe. 
or  part  thavaof.  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
fariad  by  this  tttla.  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
tha  enactmant  of  this  title.  No  cause  of  action 
by  or  against  any  agency  or  oflloe.  or  part 
tbanof.  funetkns  of  which  are  transferred  by 
thto  title,  or  by  or  against  any  ofllcer  thereof 
In  his  oOetal  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Causes  of  ac- 
tions, suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  as- 
serted  by  or  sgalnst  the  United  States  or  such 
oOlelal  of  the  Department  as  may  be  appro- 
priate and.  In  any  litigation  pending  when 
this  section  taksa  effect,  the  court  may  at  any 
tUaa,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that  of  any  party. 
entar  an  ocder  which  will  glre  effect  to  the 
proTtskms  of  this  subaactlon. 

(S)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  UUe 
takas  effect,  any  agency  or  office,  or  ofllcer 
tharaof  tn  his  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  title  any  functions  of 
such  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof,  or  officer 
is  translbiied  to  the  Attorney  General,  then 
such  salt  shall  be  continued  by  the  Attorney 
General  (eicept  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not  In- 
TolTlng  functions  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General,  in  which  case  the  suit  shall 
ba  continued  by  the  agency,  oflloe,  or  part 
thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the 
suit  prior  to  the  effecUre  date  of  this  tlUe) . 

(d)  With  T aspect  to  any  fimctlon  trans- 
ferred by  this  title  and  exercised  after  the 
affaetlTa  data  of  this  title,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency,  oflloe,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transfarrad  or 
fiuictkw  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
ba  riaamart  to  mean  the  Department  or  offi- 
cer In  which  such  function  Is  Tested  pursu- 
ant to  thU  tlUe. 

(e)  Ordsra  and  actions  of  the  Attorney 
Oaneral  In  tha  ezardaa  of  functlmis  trans- 
ferred under  thta  title  shall  be  subject  to 
Judicial  renew  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  orders  and  actions 
had  baan  by  the  agency  or  office,  or  part 
tharaof.  anwrlslng  such  functions.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statutory 
rsqulianisats  ralatlng  to  notice,  hearings,  ac- 
tion upon  the  record,  or  admlnlstratlTe  re- 
new that  H>Ply  to  any  function  transferred 
by  this  tttla  sbaU  apply  to  the  exerdae  of 
sueh  function  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(f)  In  tha  aisrelsa  of  tha  funcUons  trans- 
farred  under  thta  tfUa.  tha  Attorney  Oanaral 
SbaU  ha««  tha  same  authority  as  that  vested 
In  tha  agency  or  offtea,  or  part  thereof,  ex- 
ercising such  functions  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  hto  actions  In  ex- 
erelstng  such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
sgency  or  offtoe,  or  part  thereof. 


■  a06.  As  oaed  m  thta  title— 

(1)  "Dspaitment"  means  the  Department 
of  Jnattee:  and 

(X)  "fnnetlon"  Indndea  power  and  duty. 
CKMwmmmtavaim  or  ABumieiaAToe 

SK.  907.  Section  5814  of  Utle  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
snd  tharaof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(70)  Administrator.  Firearms  Safety  and 
Abnae  Control  Administration.  Department 
of  Jwstlee.". 

TTTLB  m— MISCSLLANXOUS  PROVISIONS 


than  hic'lg"'"  whose  transfer  to  raatrlcted 
under  section  na(d) .":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Foetal 
Service  shall  make  rulss,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Attorney  General,  consistent  with  sec- 
tion 9aa(d)  of  thta  title,  concerning  con- 
veyance In  the  malta  of  handguns  subject  to 
that  section  for  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any 
State,  department,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.". 


sruDT  or  srrsc'iivnnaa  or  cbimk 
ooimoL  LAwa 
Sac.  302.  The  Advisory  cx>mmlsslon  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  established  by 
the  Act  entitted  "An  Act  to  eeUbllsh  an 
Advisory  Oommlaston  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations",  approved  September  24,  19M,  in 
consultation  with  the  United  Statee  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  and  the  National  League  of 
Cltlee,  and  repraeentatlvea  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  shall 
Invaatlgate.  analyse,  and  report  within  six 
months  of  tbs  enactment  of  the  Act  upon 
(1)  Intergovernmental  problems  Involved  In 
controlUng  illicit  handgun  traffic,  and  <2) 
the  effectiveness  of  chapter  44  of  Utle  18. 
TTUlted  Statee  Code,  and  particularly  the 
requirements  for  licensing  of  manufacturers, 
Imfwrters,  and  daalsrs. 


fcc.  801.  Ssction  1718  of  UUe  18.  United 
Statee  Code,  to  ^mended 

(^)  by  Inesftliig  after  "Such  arUelae"  tn 
the  ssooad  sentence  the  following:  ",  otlter 


Sec.  308.  Title  vn  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streeta  Act  of  1M8  (18 
U.ac.  Appendix  1202-1203)  to  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SAvmcs  reovmoi* 

8k.  304.  A  valid  license  issiied  pursuant 
to  section  923  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
Statee  Code,  as  such  section  existed  In  the 
day  before  the  general  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  shall  be 
valid  until  It  expires  according  to  its  terms 
unlees  It  to  sooner  suspended,  revoked,  or 
terminated  pursuant  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  tow: 

■MH.T  Taemvo 

Sec.  306.  The  Attorney  General  shall  cause 
to  be  evaluated  and  tested  representative 
ssmplea  of  all  handgun  modato.  manufac- 
tured on  or  after  October  22,  1B68.  and  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactntent  of  thto  Act. 
In  the  same  manner  as  provided  In  secUon 
030  of  Utle  18  as  amended  by  thto  Act  for 
liandgun  models  in  manufacture  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments  made  t>y 
thto  Act.  and  shall  publish  a  list  of  the 
modeto  teeted  under  thto  section  and  the 
results  cf  the  teet  In  the  manner  deacrH>ed 
in  secUon  S30(d)  of  UUe  18  ss  amended 
by  thto  Act,  for  to  which  such  secUon  ap- 
plies not  later  tlian  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

BFFBCTITK  DATS  OP  AMKMDMXinS 

Sac.  308.  The  amendments  Including  any 
appeato  made  by  thto  Act  shall  become  effec- 
Uve  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  solemn  duty  as  an  American  citizen 
and  as  a  UB.  Senator  to  join  my  dis- 
tinculsbed  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  others  in  in- 
troducing the  Handgtm  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1981  and  in  urging  its  enactment 
by  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  florid  rhetoric, 
but  for  seriousness  and  determination. 
The  tragic  events  of  Monday.  March  30, 
powerfully  reinforced  this  Nation's 
awareness  of  a  almide.  awful  fact:  Dan- 
gerous weapons  too  easily  come  Into  the 
hands  of  people  who  for  whatever  rea- 
soiu  employ  them  to  attack  other  people. 


Our  purpose  In  this  legislation  is 
straightforward:  To  make  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  Irresponsible  persons  to  obtain 
the  kinds  of  weapons  moft  commonly 
used  in  attacks  on  other  persons  and  to 
deter  those  who  do  dbtain  such  weapons 
from  using  them  to  attack  other  persons. 
I  realize  that  there  are  some  Federal 
laws  already  on  the  books;  that  many 
States— including  my  own— have  such 
laws;  and  that  a  number  of  munldpall- 
Uea— including  New  York  aty— «l80 
have  such  ordinances  and  requirements. 
I  realiw  that  the  existence  of  a  law  does 
not  keep  it  from  being  broken  by  deter- 
mined— or  demented — persons  who  are 
unaware  of  the  consequences  or  pre- 
pared to  risk  them.  I  realize  that  adding 
another  law  to  the  statute  books  cannot 
be  expected  to  eradicate  the  unlawful  use 
of  handguns  foi  violent  attacks  on  in- 
nocent persons. 

But  because  I  believe  a  carefully 
drafted  and  well-enforced  law  can 
diminish  the  frequency  of  such  use,  and 
because  I  believe  that  this  is  self-evl- 
dently  a  desirable  thing  for  American 
society,  I  beUeve  that  this  leglsUtlon 
should  pass.  That  it  must  pass.  And  that 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  incidents  such  as  the  one 
outside  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel  on 
Monday  before  last  and  of  other  Inci- 
dents, less  recent  but  no  less  deeply  en- 
graved on  the  consciousness  and  con- 
sciences of  this  society,  we  will  be  better 
for  it. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  controversial  issue. 
Debate  tends  to  be  dominated  by  extrem- 
ists of  both  kinds:  Either  those  who 
would  prohibit  the  possessicm  of  all 
weapons  by  all  persons,  or  those  who  op- 
pose any  limitation  of  any  kind  of  the 
possession  and  use  of  firearms. 

Wise  public  policy  is  never  made  by  ex- 
tremists, or  by  those  who  heed  the  rav- 
ings of  extremists.  Wise  public  policy  is 
grounded  in  reason,  moderation,  feasi- 
bility, and  imrttrstanding  of  tho  compet-  , 
ing  interests  in  the  society. 

There  are,  essentially,  three  sets  of 
people — other  than  law-enforcement 
agents — who  possess,  and  wish  to  pos- 
sess firearms. 

First,  law-abiding  citizens  who  keep 
guns  for  self-defense  and  who  hope 
never  to  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

Second,  sportsmen  and  sportswomen 
who  use  giuis  for  recreational  purposes. 
Third,  criminals,  fanatics,  and  others 
who  use  guns  against  innocent  persons. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  interests  kA 
the  first  two  groups  can  be  preserved  and 
their  rights  safeguarded  without  allow- 
ing the  third  grotip  the  easy  access  that 
it  now  enjoys  to  firearms.  I  am  myself 
a  sportsman  who  frcun  time  to  time  en- 
joys hunting  and  who  would  never  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  deprive 
sportsmen  of  their  rights  or  their  prop- 
erty. I  also  know  many  law-abiding  per- 
sons who  own  guns  solely  for  self-de- 
fense, and  I  would  never  support  legis- 
lation that  would  deprive  them  <A  their 
rights  or  their  security. 

lUs  is  modfr&te  legislation  tiiat  se^s 
to  restrain  only  those  activities  that  this 
society  can  no  longer  tolerate.  I  would, 
of  course,  pr^er  to  believe  that  all  crim- 
inals, fanatics  and  madmen  would  vtd- 
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untartly  lay  down  their  arms  and  alter 
their  behavior.  But  we  do  not  live  in 
a  dreamworld.  We  live  in  a  society  the 
fabric  of  which  was  torn  again  on 
March  30,  1981.  To  the  extent  that  rea- 
sonable legislation  can  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  more  such  incidents,  such  legis- 
lation deserves  the  support  of  every 
American.  It  has  mine.* 
•  iBx.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  Senator  KimnoT  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Kennedy-Rodlno  Hand- 
gun Crime  Control  Act.  The  attempt  on 
the  life  of  President  Reagan  last  week 
has  vividly  reminded  each  of  us  that 
nearly  anyone  In  this  country  can  ptir- 
chase  a  handgtm  today,  and  snulf  out 
the  life  of  a  Oovemment  leader,  a  neigh- 
bor, Of  a  member  of  our  own  family. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  stem 
the  flood  of  handguns  that  is  engulfing 
our  country.  Ttit  legislaticHi  being  intro- 
duced today  would  increase  the  personal 
security  of  every  one  of  our  citizens, 
without  diminishing  the  liberty  of  law 
abiding  citizens. 

Last  year,  24  million  American  homes 
were  touched  by  crime,  meaning  that 
nearly  one-third  of  all  hotiseholds  in  the 
country  were  affected.  Violent  crime 
showed  its  largest  increase  in  a  dozen 
years.  Handguns,  and  the  so-called  "Sat- 
urday night  specials"  in  particular, 
played  a  major  role  in  the  crime  epi- 
demic which  is  now  reaching  every 
nei^borhood  in  the  country,  rich  and 
poor,  urban  and  rural,  black  and  white. 
Banning  the  sale  of  "Saturday  night 
specials"  and  requiring  a  21  day  waiting 
period  before  the  sale  of  any  handgun 
are  essential  to  contrcdling  this  problem. 
These  steps  will  not  infringe  on  the 
legitimate  ownership  or  use  of  firearms, 
but  will  prevent  the  boundless  prtdifera- 
tion  of  )iandguns  that  is  possible  in  this 
country  today  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  laws. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
KzNHEDT  in  this  efrwt,  and  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues — as  they  pcmder  the 
crime  statistics  just  released  by  the 
Justice  Department — to  support  the 
check  (XI  handgun  violence  contained  in 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent attempted  asaassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  including  the  wounding  of 
his  press  secretary  and  two  security  <^- 
cers.  is  on  the  mind  of  every  American. 
Once  again,  it  confronts  us  with  the  need 
for  stricter  contrc^  on  the  use  of  Satur- 
day night  specials  and  other  easily  con- 
cealable  handguns.  The  Handgun  Crime 
Contnd  Act  of  1981  would  accomplish 
this  objective. 

TUs  legislation  does  not  infringe  upon 
an  individual's  right  to  poaaeas  a  firearm 
for  legitimate  means.  Rather,  it  is  a  pro- 
tection to  all  members  qX.  society  against 
the  gim  violence  that  is  running  rampant 
in  America  today. 


Every  year  250,000  citizens  are  as- 
saulted with  handguns.  Handguns  are 
responsible  for  an  average  of  29  deaths 
a  day — 1  every  50  minutes  In  the  past 
year  alone,  John  Lennon.  Dr.  David  Hal- 
berstam.  and  over  10.000  Americans  have 
been  Icilled  by  a  handgun. 


Something  is  drastically  wrong  when 
a  young  person  like  John  W.  Hinckley, 
Jr.,  with  a  history  -of  psychiatric  prob- 
lems, can  arm  himself  with  such  ease  to 
stalk  i^nti  wound  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  real  question,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lawrence  Z.  Freedman,  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
"not  wtur  Presidents  are  sometimes  shot 
but  why  they  are  not  shot  at  more  often." 
Handguns  represent  a  relentless  threat 
to  individual  citizens  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  We  must  act  now  to  curb 
this  violence.  The  United  States  will 
never  begin  to  cope  with  its  gim  violence 
until  it  begins  to  change  its  mind  by 
changing  its  laws. 

•niere  is  widespread  suppm-t  for  gun 
control  legislation  of  tliis  kind.  According 
to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  6  out  of  10  Amer- 
icans favor  stronger  gun  control  legisla- 
tion. Handgun  control  is  supported  by 
many  law  enforcement  groups  and  <rfB- 
cials,  including  the  heads  of  police  in 
Boston,  New  York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  the 
iMstrict  of  Columbia,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Francisco. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  we 
passed  the  Bartley-Fox  law  in  1975.  It  re- 
quires a  person  who  carries  a  handgun 
outside  his  home  or  place  of  business  to 
have  a  license  to  do  so.  Violators  get  a 
mandatory  sentence  of  1  year  in  Jail. 
Naticmwide  Gallup  surveys  have  shown 
consistent  public  support  few  ijoth  of 
these  provisions.  A  study  by  the  Center 
for  Applied  Social  Research  at  North- 
eastern University  indicates  that  the 
Bartley-Fox  law  has  worked.  In  the  2 
years  following  its  enactment,  there  was 
a  significant  drop  in  the  use  of  guns  in 
murders,  robberies,  and  assaults  in  Mas- 
sachusetts— especially  in  Boston.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study,  the  number  of  gun 
homicides  in  Boston  declined  55  percent. 
Gun  robberies  dropped  35  percent;  gun 
assaults.  37  percent. 

Mr.   President,   the  Handgun   Crime 
Control  Act  of  1981  is  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable program  to  reduce  the  violent 
consequences  of  the  free  and  easy  hand- 
gun trade  in  this  country.  It  flatly  ap- 
plies standards  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
coimtability  to  the  handgun  market  that 
are  appropriate  to  the  lethal  nature  of 
these    weaoons.    This    legislation    does 
nothing— absolutely  nothing— that  im- 
pairs the  use  of  long  guns  such  as  rifies 
and  shotguns.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  eliminate  the  huee  loophide  in  the 
1968  gun  legislation  which  allows  the 
importation  of  Saturday  night  special 
parts  for  assembly  in  the  United  States. 
This  change  in  the  law  is  long  overdue. 
Ux.   President.   I  commend   Senator 
KonfEDT  for  this  comprehensive,  bal- 
anced bill,  which  I  am  proud  to  cosixjn- 
sor.  I  respectfully  urse  my  distinguished 
ccdieaeues  to  follow  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  in  supporting  such  legislation. 
BIr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
soit  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  an 
article  by  Jack  Germcmd  and  Jules  Wit- 
cover  concerning  gim  control  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  March 
31,  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
asfoDows: 


Chamcss  Aax  Thx  MADMns  Wnx  Oo  Ow 

The  shooting  of  President  Beagan.  White 
House  Press  Secretary  James  Brady  and  two 
security  officers  to  yet  another  repUy  of  the 
national  nightmare  and  madnt'ss  that  pe- 
culiarly affUcU  American  society.  The  captur- 
ing of  the  event  on  television  tape  bss  again 
brought  the  horror  of  the  moment  Into  the 
nation's  living  rooms.  And  yet  srho  will  be 
foolhardly  enough  even  to  suggest  that  the 
country  lias  learned  any  lesson  from  It? 

Since  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
gunned  down  In  Dallas  17  years  sgo.  the  roll 
call  of  political  and  celebrity  casualUes  or 
targets  at  the  hands  of  men  blasting  away 
with  firearms  to  all  too  fsmlllar:  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  George 
C.  Wallace.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Vernon  Jordan. 
John  Lennon  and  now  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Secret  Service,  which  has  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  protecting  presldenu  and  presl- 
dentlal  candidates,  knows  fuU  well  that  se- 
curity measures,  no  matter  how  strlngenUy 
applied,  can  be  no  foolproof  safeguard 
against  a  single  individual  with  a  gun.  con- 
cealed In  htot>ocket  and  murder  on  hto  mind. 
So  If  there  to  any  answer  at  all  it  must  t)e 
found  in  the  ready  avaUabUlty  of  ttteae 
weapons  of  death  an  estimated  00  million 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  These,  and  In 
an  IdloUc  acquiescence  In  the  perpetuation 
of  blatant  nonsense,  peddled  effectively  by 
gun  purveyors,  about  the  ln»'erent  Innocence 
of  firearms  knd  the  supposed  consUttiUonal 
right  of  Americans  to  keep  them  without 
restriction. 

Every  Ume  a  president  or  some  other  public 
figure  to  shot  or  shot  at.  the  nation  collec- 
tively gnashes  Its  teeth.  looks  into  its  own 
dark  soul — and  poes  a>^out  bvslneas  as  usual. 
The  National  Rifle  AasoctoUon  conUnues  to 
perpetrate  Its  stupidity  that  "guns  dont  kUl 
people,  people  kUl  people"— in  the  face  of 
stattotlcal  evidence  sts^ierlngly  overwhelm- 
ing that  flrearms  sre  Uie  chief  elemento  in 
the  plague  of  murder. 

Just  tlito  month  the  JusUce  Department 
reported  tliat  In  1979  flrearms  were  used  in 
the  commission  of  63  percent  of  aU  murders 
and  40  rercent  of  all  robberies.  Yet  Attorney 
General  WUliam  French  Smith.  In  announc- 
ing the  establishment  of  yet  another  federal 
commission  on  violent  crime — the  sixth  In  18 
year*— speciflcally  ruled  out  handgun  control 
legislaUon. 

Handgun  control,  of  course,  to  no  guarantee 
that  other  presidents  and  prominent  fletires 
wont  be  shot.  But  at  least  enactment  of  the 
minimal  proposato  for  the  outlawlmr  of  cheap 
"Saturday  night  spedata"  of  the  sort  appar- 
ently used  In  thto  latest  tragedy  ooiUd  be  a 
messafre  to  Americans  from  Americans  that 
the  national  madness  has  gone  far  enough- 

Assasslnatlon  attempts  against  presidents 
of  oouree  generate  naOonal  attenUon  and 
caaoem.  but  they  are  only  the  nuytt  promi- 
nent exhlblte  of  the  country's  special  sick- 
ness. In  19T9.  according  to  FBI  statistics. 
10.728  persons  were  mvirdered  by  handifuns — 
every  one  of  which  had  a  human  belUR  on 
the  operational  end  of  it.  Being  vlctlmtaed. 
or  tiaving  a  loved  one  vtctimieed  to  the  t>aet 
recruitment  for  the  itandgun  control  lobby. 
President  Resgan  himsdf  has  liad  more 
tttan  lito  share  of  personal  lnvolv«nent  m  the 
horror.  Even  before  thto  latest  shooting,  he 
and  hto  wife.  Nancy,  and  Secret  Service 
agento  guarding  lilm  at  the  start  of  lito  1978 
presidentlal  campaign  were  subjected  to  a 
moment  of  shock  when  a  man  puUed  a  pistol 
and  pointed  tt  at  him  at  a  Florid*  raUv.  The 
pistol  proved  to  be  a  toy.  but  that  moment 
was  no  less  terrifying  for  aU  vrho  exprtenced 
it. 

During  his  1980  campaign,  he  said  at  one 
point  he  would  support  leetslatloa  "meklng 
it  more  difficult  for  <lndlvlduatol  with  rec- 
ords of  crime  or  InstabUltv  to  purchase  llre- 
uma" — a  type  of  gun  control— whUe  hokttog 
to  the  view  that  the  ootUwlng  of  "Seturday 
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night  ^>*cUU"  would  Achieve  little.  The 
quwUOQ  now  ta  whether  yeeterdAy's  events 
will  brine  *bout  Any  ohange  In  attitude  at 
tlM  Wblt«  Houae. 

Ona  who  la  hopeful  of  that  outcome  U 
Pate  Shlalda.  head  of  Handgun  Control  Inc.. 
whoaa  aon  Itlck  waa  killed  by  a  handgun  In 
1974.  Shlalda  aaya  Preatdent  Reagan 'a  popu- 
larity In  tba  country  can  ■arve  to  penonallie 
thla  laeua  for  mUllooa  of  Amarlcaiu  who 
voted  for  him  or  aupported  him  later. 

TlM  panoaal  aaaodatlon  that  millions  of 
young  Amarloana  felt  toward  former  Beatle 
John  Iranncin  baa  galvanised  tham  to  support 
hanrtgnn  oontrol,  Shlalda  says.  His  organlza- 
tton'B  mambarahlp  climbed  25  percent  Id  f  out 
mwitha  aftar  Lannon's  death  in  December, 
ha  aaya,  and  the  same  thing  can  occur  amor.g 
Raagan  supporters  who  heretofore  may  have 
oppoaad  It  as  many  conservatives  do. 

"I  dldnt  think  about  this  much,  either, 
until  I  had  a  tragedy,"  he  says.  "Maybe  when 
tba  laaua  baoomaa  personal,  people  will  re- 
spond. I  hope  I'm  right.  If  It  doesnt  now, 
will  It  ever?" 

That,  Indeed,  la  the  question.  But  It  Is 
pradaaly  the  same  question  that  shocked 
Amarlcans  asked  after  the  shooting  or  at- 
tamptad  shootings  of  John  Kennedy.  King. 
Robert  Kennedy,  Wallace.  Ford.  Jordan  and 
liennoti.  The  chances  are  the  ariswer  will  be 
no  different  this  time,  and  the  madnew  will 
go  on — unleaa  the  people  dMnand  that  It  be 
stopp«l.« 

By  Ifr  CHA7EE  (for  hlmMlf.  Mr. 

Staitokb.  and  Mr.  Rahbolpr) 

(by  request) : 
S.  975.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain proTlsians  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  control  Act,  as  amended,  for 
1  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Enviraiment  and  Public 
Works. 


anow  TO  aaroaic 
n  Faocaait  or  ths 


ciMUi  wsisa  ACT 


•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  Its  proposed  legislative 
reforms  to  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram ot  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Although 
I  cannot  support  all  of  the  pieces  of  the 
refmm  package.  I  agree  with  the  mes- 
sage It  conveys.  The  cmistnictlon  grants 
program  lacks  a  focus  and  has  raised 
expectations  unreallstically  high  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  wlU  commit  to 
It  $100  billian.  Those  kinds  of  fiscal  re- 
sources simply  are  not  availaUe. 

The  highlights  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are: 

Limiting  funding  to  secmidary  or  ad- 
vanced secondary,  or  any  cost  effective 
alternative  thereof  and  interceptor 
source,  and  to  meet  backlog  needs  only; 

Eliminating  liability  for  future  reim- 
bursement of  projects  constructed  with- 
out Federal  fimds; 

Allowing  States  discretion  as  to 
whether  they  win  set  aside  fw  rural,  in- 
novative, or  alternative  projects,  and  ex- 
panding the  authority  of  a  Oovemor  to 
lower  the  Federal  share  allocated  to 
categories  of  projects: 

Tying  Stetes  administratimi  grants  to 
actual  workload  of  the  State  program 
as  reflected  by  unobligated  funds; 

Requiring  that  projects  included  on  a 
States  priority  list  result  in  significant 
water  quality  benefits,  particularly  in 
areas  of  large  urban,  industrial  concen- 
trations: •ad 


Revising  the  allotment  formula  to  re- 
flect only  the  actual  treatment  needs  of 
each  State. 

This  package  of  amendments  is  clearly 
an  initial  step  in  the  legislation  process 
that  we  expect  to  have  completed  by  the 
end  of  September.  As  many  of  you  know, 
the  administration  has  already  requested 
a  rescission  of  $1.7  billion  of  unobligated 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
since  1977  and  the  total  elimination  of 
budget  authority  for  next  year.  This  body 
is  now  on  record  in  support  of  that 
action. 

Although  this  is  drastic  action,  it  is 
necessary.  Currently  the  States  have 
available  to  them  approximately  $2.5 
billion.  This  Is  more  than  enough  to  carry 
the  program  forward  while  we  work  on 
the  necessary  reforms.  After  enactment 
of  these  reforms,  the  administration  has 
committed  to  request  $2.4  billicni  for 
1982  to  keep  up  the  momentum  that  has 
built  upon  the  program. 

The  construction  grants  program  has 
been  beset  by  difficulties  from  its  very 
l}eglnning.  It  has  been  marked  by  delays, 
impoundments,  and  various  moratoriums 
on  fimding  so  that  the  single,  most  cru- 
cial need — stability — has  been  missing  in 
the  program.  The  States  originally  were 
not  effectively  staffed  and  were,  in  effect, 
drowning  in  Federal  dollars.  Now  the 
States  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  use 
the  funds  that  we  appropriate  efficiently. 
Indeed,  we  have  come  full  circle. 

Since  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  was  passed  in  1972,  Congress 
has  authorized  $44  billion  and  appro- 
priated $35  billion  to  assist  States  in  the 
construction  of  treatment  facilities.  TTie 
States  have  obligated  $29  billion  to  ap- 
proximately 17,000  projects  nationwide. 
This  is  a  significant  public  works  pro- 
gram, second  only  to  our  interstate  high- 
way program.  But,  as  everyone  agrees, 
times  are  changing,  and  we  need  to  re- 
assess the  strategy  by  which  we  are  going 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

The  Environmental  Pollution  and  Re- 
source Protection  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  be  scheduling 
hearings  in  early  summer  on  changes  in 
the  program.  Because  of  the  need  to  work 
within  the  budget  process  and  move 
quickly,  these  hearings  will  focus  only 
on  the  construction  grants  program. 
Later  this  year  and  early  next  year,  we 
will  address  the  rest  of  the  act  through 
both  oversight  and  legislative  hearings. 
While  the  administration's  requested 
amendments  are  useful  for  focusing  dis- 
cussion, it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take 
exception  to  parts  of  them.  The  first 
exception  I  have  is  with  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  eligibility  for  Federal  funding 
of  the  control  and  treatment  of  com- 
bined sewer  overflows.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  construction  grants  program 
is  a  water  quality  program.  Such  an  in- 
flexible approach  may  not  address  true 
water  quality  needs. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  munic- 
ipal treatment  works  receive  and  have  to 
treat  waste  flows  from  combined  sewers. 
BAany  of  these  plants  need  upgrading  in 
order  to  treat  flows  that  occur  during 


periods  of  heavy  rainfall  when  the  com- 
bined sewer  flows  ore  beyond  plant  ca- 
pacity and  are  simply  bypassed  into  re- 
ceiving water.  Providing  only  for  sec- 
ondary treatment  at  these  plants  Is  al- 
most throwing  money  away. 

During  our  hearings,  we  will  take  testi- 
mony on  the  need  to  preserve  some  flexi- 
bility for  the  Administrator  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  these  special  water  quality 
problems  as  the  need  dictates.  This  prob- 
lem is  most  slgniflcant  in  areas  where 
waste  is  discharged  Into  ecologically 
fragile  bays  and  estuaries. 

The  other  exception  I  have  Is  with  the 
section  that  would  repeal  the  Adminis- 
trator's authority  to  reimburse  States 
and  localities  that  move  forward  with 
projects  on  their  own  In  order  to  get  a 
Jump  on  inflation.  During  the  past  sev- 
eral Congresses.  I  have  worked  on  behalf 
of  Rhode  Island  to  enable  my  State  to 
move  ahead  with  a  needed  upgrading  of 
the  treatment  plant  at  Providence.  I 
sponsored  an  amendment,  enacted  last 
year,  to  enable  States  like  Rhode  Island 
to  begin  needed  work  and  be  reimbursed 
for  it.  but  only  after  they  were  certlfled 
to  do  so  by  the  Administrator. 

Other  safeguards  were  also  built  Into 
that  program  so  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment was  not  exposed  to  imdue  risks. 
Future  outlays  would  be  managed  by 
the  Administrator  carefully.  This  provi- 
sion is  only  used  when  the  Administra- 
tor feels  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  water 
quality  and  fiscal  Integrity  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  open-ended.  I  simply  cannot  sup- 
port efforts  to  repeal  it. 

Later  this  session,  I  wUI  offer  my  own 
suggestions  on  the  municipal  wastewater 
program  which  will  focus  on  providing 
stat^ity  to  the  program  and  determining 
its  future  direction. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rscobd,  I  want  to 
include  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  proposals.  The  Environmental  Pol- 
lution and  Resource  Protection  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  holding  hearings  soon  to 
make  sure  that  the  S2.4  billion,  which 
will  be  requested  by  the  administration 
when  reforms  are  enacted,  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anal- 
ysis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SccnoN-BT-Sacnoif  AirALvaia 
Section  I  of  the  bUl  nevlaea  and  extends 
for  one  year  the  formula  under  which  each 
State  is  allotted  a  share  of  the  """"f'  appro- 
priation for  construction  of  municipal  waste- 
water treatment  systama.  The  present  aUot- 
ment  formula  waa  adoptad  by  the  Congress 
In  1977,  applicable  to  fiscal  yeara  1978 
throtigh  1981  and  la  based  on  the  population 
of  each  State  and  the  needs  of  that  State  to 
meet  the  requlrementa  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  as  shown  In  the  1970  Ifaada  Survey  sub- 
mitted to  Congraas  by  tba  Envtromxaental 
Protection  Agency  (KPA) . 

The  revised  formula  In  thla  propoaal  pro 
vides  that  each  State  reoatva  an  allotmanl 
which  reflecta  that  State's  needs  as  a  par> 
c«ntage  of  the  total  national  needs,  reflaetad 
in  the  1980  Neada  Survay  raoantly  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  The  needs  Included  In  opm* 
puting  the  percentage  are  limited  to  those 
eligible  for  grant  assistance  under  the  re- 
vised categories  of  this  propoaal,  including 
the  limitation  on  funding  for  isasriB  ca- 
pacity. Tba  revlaad  eatagorlaB  o<  tflglbUlty 


are  secondary  traatmeni  or  more  stringent 
treatment  than  secondary,  or  any  coat-«ffac- 
tlve  alternatives  thereof,  and  new  Inter- 
ceptors and  appurtenancea.  In  this  way,  each 
State's  allotment  will  more  accurately  reflect 
that  States  needs  in  relation  to  the  total 
avaUable  moneys  under  the  program. 

By  limiting  the  revision  to  the  formula  to 
one  year,  the  amendment  permits  considera- 
tion of  the  approach  to  be  taken  to  respond- 
ing to  each  States  needs,  as  provided  In  the 
formula.  In  the  context  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  basic  grants  program,  which  ex- 
pires September  30,  1983. 

Seclion  2  of  the  bill  extends  for  one  year 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  designed  to  en- 
courage use  ot  Innovative  and  alternative 
technology  in  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties, now  scheduled  to  expire  September  30, 

1981. 

The  Innovative  and  alternative  (I/A)  tech- 
nology program,  established  by  the  Congress 
In  1»77,  provides  incentives  to  encourage  , 
technological  advances  and  the  application 
of  alternative  processes  In  the  treatment  of 
municipal  wastewater.  Including  an  increase 
from  75  percent  to  8S  percent  of  Federal 
funding  for  eligible  projecu. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  Implementa- 
Uon  of  this  program,  a  significant  potential 
for  use  of  innovative  and  alternative  tech- 
nology hiks  been  demonstrated.  At  this  same 
time,  U  has  become  apparent  that  the  exist- 
ing three-year  time  frame  of  the  program 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives 
of  ihif  provision.  This  Is  due.  In  part,  to  the 
unavoidable  start-up  time  Involved  In  getting 
the  I/A  program  on  line,  as  well  as  the  lead 
time  Involved  In  constructing  a  wastewater 
treatment  facility. 

Extending  this  provision  for  one  year,  to 
coincide  with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Con- 
struction Grants  Program,  would  permit  re- 
view of  the  innovative  and  alternative  in- 
centives In  the  context  of  the  overall  pro- 
gram. This  add**4onal  period  would  also  pro- 
vide further  experience  to  assUtJa-  evaluat- 
ing the  program. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  extends  for  one  year 
the  provision  in  the  present  Act,  now  sched- 
uled to  expire  September  30,  1981,  which 
provides  a  set-aside  of  up  to  3  percent  of 
each  State's  allotment  to  be  used  to  fund 
the  10  percent  Increase  (from  75  percent  to 
85  percent)  of  the  Federal  share  of  construc- 
tion costs  avaUable  for  projects  applying  in- 
novative or  alternative  technology. 

In  the  proposed  amendment,  the  set-aside 
is  made  discretionary  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
at  the  request  of  a  Governor  of  a  State, 
rather  than  mandatory,  as  presently  reqiilred. 
This  change  reflecta  the  reduced  Federal 
resources  expected  to  be  available  for  the 
program  as  well  as  the  new  thrust  of  the 
program  incorporated  Into  these  reforms. 
Each  State  wlU  have  the  discretion  to  re- 
quest a  set -aside  of  its  allotment  for  Inno- 
vative and  alternative  technology  funding  If 
that  State  finds  It  consistent  with  its  over- 
all needs. 

'  Section  4  of  the  bUl  continues  the  provi- 
sion in  the  present  Act,  now  scheduled  to 
.  expire  September  30.  1981.  that  sets  aside  up 
to  4  percent  of  a  State's  allotment  for  rural 
communities  where  alternatives  to  conven- 
tional treatment  systems  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a  given 
community. 

Under  existing  law.  this  set-aside  Is  man- 
datory. The  extension  of  the  provision  also 
permits  such  a  set-sslde  to  be  at  the  dla- 
cretlon  of  the  Oovemor  of  a  State.  In  this 
way.  rural  States,  as  well  as  other  States.  wUl 
continue  to  have  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  smaller  communities,  where  ap- 
propriate, without  violating  the  Intent  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill  emphasising 
fundlne  priorities  for  urban-lndtistrial  con- 
centration and  limited  categories  of  ellelblll- 
tles.  This  change  also  reflects  the  reduced 


funding  expected  to  be  available  for  the 
program  by  aUowlng  States  to  consider  such 
a  set-aside  In  the  context  of  their  total 
needs.  ^^ 

Section  S  of  the  bill  amends  section  203 
of  the  Act,  which  establUhes  the  Federal 
share  of  a  consuuction  project,  by  limiting 
any  grant  imder  authority  of  the  Act  to  cer- 
tain categories  of  projects:  secondary  treat- 
ment or  more  stringent  treatment  than  sec- 
ondary, or  most  cost-effective  alternaUves 
thereof;  and  new  Interceptors  and  appur- 
tenances. 

The  section  also  amends  the  present  au- 
thority of  a  Governor  to  reduce  the  existing 
76  percent  Federal  share  uniformly  In  the 
State  to  permit  such  reductions  to  be  done 
on  a  categorj- -by-category  basis  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  project  step.  For  example,  a  Gov- 
ernor mav  choose  to  fund  secondary  treat- 
ment projects  at  50  percent  for  facility  plan- 
ning (Step  1 )  and  design  (Step  2) ,  but  fund 
actual  construction  (Step  3)  at  75  percent, 
while  at  the  same  time  elect  to  fund  all 
phases  of  Interceptor  construction  at  40  per- 
cent. In  this  way.  the  Governor  wUl  have 
additional  discretion  to  target  limited  Fed- 
eral  funds  to  eligible  projects  of  greatest 
concern. 

This  amendment  limiting  categories  of  eli- 
gibility would  eliminate  Federal  funding  of 
projects  such  as  new  collection  systems,  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  of  sewers,  com- 
bined sewer  systems  overflow  correction,  sep- 
arate stormwater  sewer  systems  overflow  cor- 
rection, and  correction  of  inflltratlon/lnflow 
problems. 

By  eUmlnatlng  these  categories.  Federal 
funding  wlU  be  targeted  to  projects  which 
wlU  produce  the  greatest  water  quality  bene- 
fits per  doUar  invested.  In  addition.  thU 
amendment,  along  with  section  8  of  the  bUl 
limiting  Federal  funding  of  treatment  sys- 
tem capacity  to  1980  needs.  wUl  reduce  the 
Federal  share  of  construction  costs  to  within 
ivaaonable  reach  of  expected  budgetary 
resources. 

The  amendment  does  retain  the  existing 
eUglbUlty  for  grant  assistance  of  cost-effec- 
tive alternatives.  This  includes  alternatives 
such  as  land  treatment  or  application  as 
defined  in  section  212.  or  a  modification  to 
secondary  treatment  as  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 301(h)  of  the  Act.  In  adlltlon.  this  will 
Include  alternatives  provided  In  section  203 
(h)  for  rural  areas,  as  well  as  alternatives 
eligible  under  the  innovative  and  alterna- 
tive program  In  section  202. 

This  amendment  does  not  limit  the  au- 
thority of  States  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  communities  In  meeting  costs  asso- 
ciated with  future  growth,  which  may  be  an 
Important  element  In  providing  a  cost-effec- 
tive treatment  works. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section  205 
(g>,  which  provides  a  set -aside  of  a  State's 
allotment  for  State  administrative  purposes. 
Under  current  law.  the  State  administration 
grant  U  computed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
allotment  the  State  would  receive  If  the  full 
authorization  were  appropriated. 

The  amendment  requires  that,  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  amount  set  aside  for 
a  State  will  be  a  percentage  of  an  amoimt 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  unexnended  obliga- 
tions and  the  unobllfrated  allotment  avail- 
able to  a  SUte  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
vear  In  which  the  grant  Is  to  be  made,  or 
S400.0(X).  whichever  amount  Is  greater. 

The  Im-act  of  tying  a  State  administration 
set-aside  to  authorization  levels,  at  a  time 
of  reduced  appropriation  le'-els  for  the  pro- 
gram. Is  to  provide  an  artificial  level  of  fimd- 
ing for  administrative  purooses.  no*  directly 
ivlated  to  the  actual  administrative  effort 
required. 

ThU  amendment  will  reaulre  that  a  State's 
ftrant  for  administration  of  the  program  be 
tied  directly  to  the  amount  of  unexpended 


obligations  and  unobligated  aUotment  funds 
avaUable  to  that  SUte  at  the  beginning  of 
a  fiscal  year.  This  reflecU  the  sums  the  State 
would  be  expected  to  expend  during  the 
coarse  of  that  year.  In  this  way,  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  administrative  pur- 
poses wUl  be  tied  to  the  anticipated  work 
load  of  each  State. 

Section  7  of  the  bUl  repeals  section  208 
or  the  Act  which  provides  that  projects  con- 
structed m  years  prior  to  the  1972  amend- 
ments could  be  ellglale  for  reimbursement  at 
a  porilon  of  the  coats  to  construct  such 
projects,  and  that,  under  certain  condltlcns, 
construction  of  an  approved  project  may  pro- 
ceed without  Federal  funds,  with  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  share  to  be  paid  out  of 
allotments. 

The  EPA  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1981  prohibits  the  use  of  any  construction 
grant  fui.ds  to  Implement  section  206.  A  sim- 
ilar restriction  has  been  Included  In  prior 
vears'  appropriations  measures. 

This  amendment  repealing  section  208  re- 
talna  authority  for  the  administration  to 
pay,  out  of  funds  remaining  from  past  ap- 
proprlatlons  to  Implement  subsection  (a), 
costs  of  projects  found  eligible  In  amotmta 
the  Administrator  fnds  appropriate.  Thl» 
continued  authority  Is  necessary  to  re^ond 
to  claims  now  under  litigation  which  may  be 
found  eligible. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section  204(a) . 
dealing  with  planning  for  reserve  capacity 
needed  to  accommodate  future  community 
growth.  The  proposed  amendment  llmiu  the 
Federal  funding  of  reserve  capacity  to  only 
the  planning  stage  of  a  treatment  system 
(Step  1)  and  the  actual  design  (Step  2). 
Construction  (Step  3)  costs  for  that  portion 
of  the  svstem  associated  with  futjire  growth 
must  be'  funded  by  the  States  and  localltlea. 
This  amendment  wUl  substantlaUy  reduce 
the  Federal  share  of  construction  costs  for 
treatment  works  by  foctialng  on  correcting 
the  backlog  of  needs  as  reflected  In  the  1980 
Needs  Survey.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  reforms  In  this  proposal  to 
target  Federal  funds  to  only  those  proJecU 
which  wlU  result  In  slgniflcant  water  qual- 
itv  beneflt.  and  to  require  the  Statea  and 
localities  to  fund  those  portions  of  systems 
which  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  ac- 
ccmmodate  new  growth  In  the  community. 

Section  9  of  the  bUl  amends  section  216 
which  deflnes  the  criteria  for  establishing 
a  list  of  projects  by  priority  of  Importance 
to  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Act.  Prom  this 
list,  projects  may  be  selected  for  Federal 
funding  by  the  State.  Under  thU  proposed 
amendment,  the  States  retain  the  respon- 
slblUty  of  establishing  the  priority  to  be 
given  projects  within  the  State. 

In  addition,  the  new  criteria  for  estab- 
lishing the  priority  list  are  Included:  flrst. 
It  must  be  demonstrated  that  a  project  wUl 
result  m  slgniflcant  pubUc  health  or  water 
quality  benefits:  and.  second,  highest  pri- 
ority must  be  given  to  those  projects  which 
will  dlrecUy  benefit  areas  of  urban-Indus- 
trial concentration,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  governor  to  request 
a  set -aside  of  allotment  monies  to  be  used 
to  fund  alternative  treatment  systems  in 
rural  communities. 

The  term  "urban-Industrial  concentra- 
tions" Is  used  to  refiect  those  urban  areas 
having  substantial  water  quality  control 
problems  as  defined  In  section  208(a)  of  this 
title.  The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
Intent  of  section  201  (k).  which  limits  fund- 
ing of  Industrial  capacity  after  November  15. 
1981. 

This  amendment.  In  keeping  with  the  In- 
tent of  the  reform  propoaal.  requires  that 
priorttlratlon  of  pro'ects  Is  linked  to  those 
areas  reporting  highest  treatment  needs.  It 
also  requires  that  inclusion  on  the  priority 
list  is  tied  to  a  project's  demonstrated  ablUty 
to  achieve  algnlflcant  water  quality  bene- 
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fits.  This  wU  cosur*  th«t  Padenl  funding  la 
focuawl  on  projacta  which  wUl  rwult  In  the 
pwiUst  amount  of  pollution  control  for 
the  money  expended.* 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
a  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  A£- 
sistanoe  Ant  of  1861  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  authorise  develop- 
ment and  aecurity  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rdatlons. 

IMTBUfATXOIfAI.     SCCUBiri     AND     OKftLOrtBOn 
COOmATIOIf    ACT    OP    itai 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  a  bill  to  authorize  inter- 
national development  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  and  to  make  certain  modifications 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended.  Tbe  funds  authorized  in  this 
bill  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
array  at  programs  which  can  assist 
friendly  devdoplng  coimtries  in  dealing 
with  their  immediate  security  and  eco- 
nomic problons,  and  help  those  coun- 
tries with  the  kind  of  long-range  devel- 
opment projects  which  will  improve  the 
lot  of  their  people  and  build  a  base  for 
sustained  economic  growth. 

I  realise  that  we  face  a  difficult  eco- 
nomic situation  in  this  country.  I  fully 
support  the  President's  effort  to  restore 
the  economy  and  hcdd  down  Govern- 
ment spending  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
But  I  also  agTes.wf{E~~t)^e  President,  and 
witnesaes^nictias  the  S^retary  of  State 
appeared  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Commi'ttee,  who  stress 
that  an  adequate  economic  and  security 
assistance  program  is  aii  essential  tool 
for  the  conduct  of  U.S.  fd^eign  policy. 

Increasing  our  defense  btiflget  to  make 
up  toe  the  past  neglect  is  necessary.  But 
I  would  point  out  that  our  foreign  as- 
sistance proiFrams  have  been  eroded 
over  the  past  dsudes  even  niore  than 
our  defense  speiuling.  In  19^,  under 
President  Eisenhowo^defens^  expendi- 
tures accounted  for  55to--60'^percent  of 
our  Federal  budget.  The  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1982  will  amount  to  around  one- 
third  <tf  the  Federal  budget.  By  contrast, 
during  the  Eisenhower  years  foreign  as- 
sistance was  around  7  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget:  the  President's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1982  is  about  1.4  percent 
of  the  budget. 

I  know  that  we  are  being  asked  to  un- 
dertake painful  reductions  in  domestic 
programs  which  affect  our  own  citizens, 
and  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  re- 
duce foreign  assistance  programs  and 
add  savings  to  domestic  programs.  I 
would  only  emphasize  that  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  do  not  only  aid  for- 
eigners. They  help  other  countries  im- 
prove their  defense  forces  to  lessen 
the  chance  that  Americans  wlU  have  to 
become  directly  involved  in  foreign  con- 
flicts. They  assist  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  countries  which  become  our 
fastest  growmg  markets,  creating  Jobs 
for  Americans  and  business  for  our  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  And  of  course 
they  help  some  of  the  pei^le  of  the  world 
-  in  the  most  desperate  straits,  a  humani- 
tarian undertaking  supported  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 


Mr.  President,  during  our  hearings  and 
our  committee  deliberation  on  this  legis- 
lation, we  will  carefully  review  all  ele- 
ments of  the  proposed  budget  and  will 
reduce  toe  request  in  any  areas  where 
it  can  be  safely  reduced.  If  there  are  pro- 
grams which  need  to  be  run  better,  we 
will  press  for  better  administretion.  But 
I  hope  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
avoid  the  temptation  of  looking  to  the 
foreign  assistance  budget  as  an  easy 
source  of  revenue  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  hope  they  have  noted  that  in 
the  administration's  efforts  to  deal  with 
emergency  situations  in  El  Salvador  and 
Liberia,  it  has  already  been  necessary  to 
reduce  funding  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
Egypt  and  Israel,  two  other  countries  in 
which  we  have  vital  interests.  We  can 
simply  not  cut  these  programs  much 
more  without  having  to  bear  the  im- 
mediate political  costs  of  reducing  sup- 
port for  countries  which  are  important 
to  us,  and  risking  the  long-term  security, 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent for  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  sect:on-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State,  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 
I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bill, 
analjsis.  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatites  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1981". 

TITLE  I— DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

ACRicrri.'nnu:,    auaAi,    devxiopmknt    amd 
ircTarnoN 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  flrat  sentence  of  section 
103(a)(2)  of  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$713,200,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1081"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "•727.779.000  for  the  flacal  year 
1982 '. 

■  (b)  Section  103  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
participate  In  and  provide,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  up  to 
•  180,(XX).000  to  the  IntemaUonal  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development.  There  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  In  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  p\ir- 
poses.  S 180 .000,000.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection  are  authorized  to  re- 
main avaUable  until  expended.". 

POPCLATION  AMD   aSALTH 

Sec.  103.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
104(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  In  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  available  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  $253,370,000  for  the  flacal  year  1982 
to  carry  out  subsection  (b)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(3)  8130.405,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
to  carry  out  suhsectlon  (c)  of  this  section.". 


■DUCATION  AND   RXTICAN  USOUBCBa 


Sec  103.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
106(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•101,OOOX)00  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "8109,674,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
1982'. 

ENEECT,      PaiVATB     VOLtTNTAST      OSCANIZATIONS, 
AND     SEUCTXO    DEVELOPMENT    ACTIVrriES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  106(d)(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  adding 
iminedlacely  after  the  word  "dlsssters"  tbe 
following:  "and  programs  of  disaster  pre- 
paredness Including  the  prediction  of,  and 
contingency  planning  for.  natural  disasters 
abroad;". 

(b)  Section  106(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "8140,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  ye&r  1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "8178.240.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982". 
PBocaAUS  or  scrcNnnc  and  technoloczcai. 

COOPE3ATION 

Sec.  105.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
I  1961  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  in  chapter  1  of  part  I : 

"Sec.  106A.  Progkams  or  SciENnnc  and 
Technolocicai.  CooPESATioN. —  (a)  Tbe  Presi- 
dent is  authorised  to  furnish  assistance,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  de- 
termine, for  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological cooperation.  These  programs  may 
Include : 

"(1)  assistance  to  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  own  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacity  in  order  for  them  to  under- 
take the  research  and  experimentation 
necessary  for  development; 

"(2)  support  for  research.  In  the  United 
States  and  In  developing  countries,  on  criti- 
cal development  problems,  with  emphasis 
on  research  relating  to  technologies  which 
are  labor-intensive  or  which  do  not  generate 
additional  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment and  with  emphasis  on  those  problems 
which  are  the  greatest  impediment  to  Im- 
provement In  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  poor: 

"(3)  fostering  the  exchange  of  sclenUsU 
and  other  technological  experts  with  develop- 
ing countries,  and  other  forms  of  exchange 
and  communication,  to  promote  the  joint 
solution  of  problems  of  mutual  concern 
to  the  United  States  and  developing 
countries; 

"(4)  advice  and  assistance  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Slates  Government  In 
planning  and  executing  policies  and  pro- 
granu  of  scientific  and  technological  co- 
operation with  developing  countries: 

"(5)  facilitation  of  the  participation  of 
private  United  States  institutions,  businesses, 
and  Individuals  In  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal cooperation  with  developing  countries; 
and 

"(6)  gathering,  analyzing,  and  dissemi- 
nating information  relevant  to  the  scientific 
and  technological  needs  of  developing 
countries. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  810.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  which  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

BTTMAN  BIGHTS 

Sec.  106.  The  first  sentence  of  section  116 
(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  less  than 
•1,600,000  of  the"  and  "for  the  fiscal  year 
1980". 

SAKEL  DEVELOPMENT  PBOCSAM — 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  107.  Section  131(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  third  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized In  the  preceding  sentences  and  to 


funds  otherwise  avaUable  for  such  purposes, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  ^proprlated  to 
the  President  for  purposes  of  this  ssctlon 
•107.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.". 

AMBKICAN  SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  ABBOAO 

Sec.  108.  Section  314(c)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "•30,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
Inserting  In  Hsu  thereof  "87.600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

IirmNATIONAL    OECANIZATIONS  .  AND    PKOCSAMS 

EB=.  109.  (a)  Section  301(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  participate  In 
and  to  use  any  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  part  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  determine,  to  the  International 
Fertilizer  Development  Center,  and  to  the 
InternaUonal  Food  Policy  Research 
Institute.". 

(b)  Section  302(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "8233.350.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "8215,000.000 
for  the  fiscal  ysar  year  1982". 

INTEBNATIONAL  DISASTES  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  110.  Section  493  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"•35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "•37,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

TKAOE    AND    DEVELOPMENT   PSOCEAMS 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  section  caption  of  section 
661  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Reimbursable 
Development  Programs"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
grams". 

(b)  Section  661  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"The  President"; 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"to  use  •4.000;000  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  purposes  of 
this  Act";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
.tubeectlon  (b>  an  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  ptirposes  of  this 
section.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes.  86,907,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  198B.". 

H0T;SINC    Ct7ASANTT    PaOOEAMB 

Sec.  113.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
322(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1983"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

Sec.  113.  Section  233(b)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "All 
of  the  foregoing  fees  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion together  with  earnings  thereon  and 
other  Income  arising  from  guaranty  opera- 
tions hereunder  shall  be  held  In  a  revolv- 
ing fund  account  maintained  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  All  funds  in  such 
account  may  be  Invested  in  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  Any  Interest  or  other 
receipts  derived  from  such  Investments  wlU 
be  credited  to  such  account  and  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  cited  in  this  section.". 
TITLE    n-^ilSCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

OPnATINC    EXPENSES 

Sec.  301.  Section  667(a)  of  the  Fbreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1981"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1983": 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
"8393.800,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"8343.633.000". 


ooNBTmtrcnoif  or  psoductivk  sntkspbxscs  in 

■CTPT 

Sec.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  secticm  620 
(k)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  fiscal 
year  1977,  fiscal  year  1983,  or  fiscal  year  1981". 

COMPENSATION   POS   PASITCIPATINC   ACENCT 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  303.  The  first  sentence  of  section  635 
(d)  of  the  Foreign  AAslstance  Act  of  1961  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "to- 
gether with  allowances  and  benefits  under 
that  Act.",  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"or  under  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  at  any  other  rate  authorized  by  law, 
together  with  allowances  and  benefiu  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.". 

MISSIONB  AND  STAPPS  ABBOAD 

Sec.  304.  Section  631  (b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"Such  deputy  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
compensation  and  aUowances  as  are  author- 
ized by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980,  not 
to  exceed  those  authorized  for  a  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  as  the  President 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.". 
TxTLE  m— ECONOM.C  SUPPORT  FUND 
AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

ECONOMIC  SUPFOET  PUND 

SEC  301.  (a)  Section  531  (b)  (1)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  U  amended  by 
strUtlng  out  "fiscal  year  1981,  83,065,300,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
1982,  •2,581,500,000". 

(b)  Sections  533  and  533  of  such  Act  are 
repealed. 

PEACEKEEPING  OPEEATIONS 

Sec  302.  (a)  Section  553(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "835.000,000  for  the  fisoai  year  1981"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "•19,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982". 

(b)  SecUon  553(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  comma  and  all  that  fol- 
lows after  the  words  "In  such  section"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

nrmucATioNAL  nabcotics  contbol 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  481(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1061  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  483(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
toreadasfoUows: 

"(a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 481,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  $37,700,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1983. 

"(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  are  authorized  to  remain  avaU- 
able untU  expended.". 

TTTLB    IV— MnJTAKT    SALES    AND 
RXLATED  PROGRAMS 

NOMaaCUBBXNO  BZSEABCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Sac  401.  Section  31(e)(2)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  after  "standardization.'' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  in  stand- 
ardization with  the  armed  forces  of  Japan. 
AustralliV,  or  New  Zealand  in  furtherance  of 
the  mutual  defense  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  those  countries.". 

rOKKSetl    MIUTABT    SALES    AVTHOBIZATION    AMD 
ACGBEGATE  CKILINQ8 

Sec  403.  (a)  Section  31(a)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  is  smended  by  striking 
out  "8500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1081" 
and  Insertiiig  m  lieu  thereof  "81.481,800,000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1083". 

(b)      SecUon     31(b)      of     such     Act     ts 


(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1081  shaU  not  exceed  $500,000,- 
000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  year 
1083  sbaU  not  exceed  $1,481400,000": 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "fis- 
cal year  1981  sbaU  not  ezoeed  83.616M0.- 

000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal 
year  1983  shaU  not  exceed  $2.573,600X)00": 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3) .  by  striking  out  "fis- 
cal year  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"fiscal  year  1982".  and  by  striking  the  ooouna 

and  all  that  foUows  after  "Israel"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  31(c)  of  such  Act  is  anumrtert 
In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "fiscal 

year  1081"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fis- 
cal year  1983". 

(d)  The  principal  amount  of  loans  guaran- 
teed under  section  24(a)  of  such  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  with  respect  to  Egypt  and 
Turkey  shall  be  repaid  in  not  leas  than 
twenty  years,  foUowlng  a  grace  period  of  ten 
years  on  repayment  of  principal. 

BEPOBTS  TO  THE  CONCBEBS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  3(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  aU 
that  follows  "The  President  may  not  give  his 
consent"  through  "Act  of  1961"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "under  paragraph  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  under 
the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection,  or 
under  sections  505(a)  (1)  or  505(a)  (4)  of  the 
Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  to  tbe  trans- 
fer of  any  major  defense  equipment  valued 
(in  terms  of  its  original  acquisition  cost) 
at  $14,000,000  or  more,  or  of  any  defense 
article  or  related  training  or  other  defense 
service  valued  (in  terms  of  its  original  ac- 
quisition cost)  at  $50,000,000  or  more,  to  any 
country  or  International  organization  other 
than  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, any  member  country  of  such  Orga- 
nization, Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  aU 
that  foUows  "The  President  may  not  give 
his  consent"  through  "section  38  of  this  Act," 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "to  the  trans- 
fer of  any  major  defense  equipment  valued 
(in  terms  of  its  original  acquisition  cost)  at 
$14,(XI0,000  or  more,  or  of  any  defense  article 
or  defense  service  v^ued  (in  terms  of  its 
original  acquisition  cost)  at  $50,000,000  or 
more,  the  export  of  which  has  been  licensed 
or  approved  under  section  38  of  this  Act, 
to  any  country  or  International  organization 
other  than  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization, any  member  country  of  such  Or- 
ganization, Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zea- 
land,"; and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "or" 
inunedlately  after  tbe  semicolon  at  the  md 
of  subparagraph  (A),  and  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  aU  that  foUows  after  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof   a   period. 

(b)  SecUon  35(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$7,000,000"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$14,000,000".  and 
by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

(c)  Section  28(s)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "five" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fifteen",  by 
striking  out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$14,000,000".  and  by  striking 
out  "$25,000,000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  theteof 

•$50,000,000". 

(d)  Section  36(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U  smend- 
ed in  the  first  sentence — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$60,000,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "$7,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$14,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "to  any  country  or  inter- 
national organizaUon  other  than  the  North 
AtlanUc  Treaty  Organisation,  and  member 
country  of  such  Organization.  Japan.  Aus- 
traUa.  or  New  Zealand,"  immedUtely  before 
"before  such  letter  of  offer  is  issued". 

(e)  SecUon  36(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  tbe  fint  Mnt«nc«  of  pangrmpb  ( 1 ) . 

by  •trlklnc  out  "$7,000,000"  and  Inaertlns  in 

,U«u   tb0i«or   "•14.000.000".   and   by   striking 

out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inaartlng  In  lieu  thera- 

o(  "$80,000,000": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read 
as  folio  wa: 

"(3)  Unlees  the  President  states  in  his 
cwtlflcatlon  that  an  emergency  exists  which 
requires  the  proposed  export  In  the  national 
security  interesU  of  the  United  States,  a  U- 
censs  for  export  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
sball  not  be  Issued  until  at  least  30  calendar 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  such  certifi- 
cation: except  that  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  propoeed  exports  to 
the  North  AUanUc  Treaty  Organisation,  any 
n>wnbi>T  country  of  such  Organization.  Japan. 
Auatraita.  or  New  Zealand.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) . 

(f)  Section  36(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  subsection"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)  (I)  of  this 
section  **. 

(g)  Section  109(e)  of  the  International 
Secwlty  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1900  U  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,000.- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$14,000.- 
000".  and  by  striking  out  "$35,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$80,000,000". 

aGBrra  ms  Am   othib   patmsmts 
«04.   (a)(1)   SaetlOD  39  of  the  Arms 
Ooatrol  Act.  relating  to  agents  fees 
and  other  payments.  Is  repealed. 

(3)  An  delegatkms.  rules,  regulations,  or- 
der*, or  other  forma  of  administrative  action 
mad»,  laaued.  or  taken  under  such  section  30 
and  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect  shall  continue  in  effect  in 
aeoordance  with  their  terms  until  modified. 
supwseded.  set  aside,  or  revoked  by  appro- 
prlata  authority. 

(b)(1)  Baeaon  S6(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  etrtklng  out  paragraph  (8)  and 
rertsatgnatlng  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10)  as 
paragraphs  (8)  and  (0).  respectively. 

(3)  Section  3e(b)(l)  of  such  Act  U 
aDMnded  In  the  flirst  sentence  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (a)"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such 
asntenoe  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graph (8)  of  subsection  (a) .". 

(3)  Section  88(c)'  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  before  the  words  "or  who 
wUUUlly"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Any 
person  who  wUlfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  section,  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
iMued  hereunder.**. 

sBmniBiaATiTk  rtnfoa 

Sbc.  40S.  Section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  relating  to  charges  for  ad- 
ministrative services.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "administrative  expenses"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "administrative  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses". 

ayiiisr  usf eiibb  sOQUisrrxoK  Txrtn 

9te.  406.  TlM  Arms  Export  Control  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
chapter,  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Chapter  8— aPBCIAL  DEPgNSg  ACQUISI- 
TION FUND 
_  "^c.  51.  8p*cisl  D^mfss  AcQuismoN 
Vvm. — (a)  UBder  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  ta  consnttatlon  wHh  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  estab- 
lish a  Special  Defense  Acquisition  Fund,  to 
be  used  ss  a  revolving  fund  separate  from 
other  accotmts.  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  dsfenss  articles  and  defense  servlcee 
in  antletpatton  of  thalr  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  Forelcn  Assistance  Act.  or  as 
otbsrwiss  satborlMd  by  law.  to  eligible  for- 
eign eoontrles  and  International  organlza- 
ttons.  and  may  acquire  such  articles  and 
•eiilces  with  the  funds  in  such  account  as 
he  may  determine.  Acquisition  under  this 
chapter  of  items  in  abort  supply  within  the 
Dspartasnt  of  Defense  for  which  the  initial 


quantity  requirements  for  United 
Stataa  Armed  Forces  are  not  under  current 
procurement  contract  shall  be  emphasized 
when  compatible  with  security  assistance 
requirements  for  the  transfer  of  such  Items. 
Nothing  In  this  chapter  abaU  be  construed 
to  limit  or  Impair  any  responslbUltles  con- 
ferred upon  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

"(b)  The  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  consist  of: 

"(1)  coUectlons  from  sales  made  under 
letters  of  offer  issued  pursuant  to  section 
31(a)  (1)  of  this  Act  representing  the  actual 
value  of  defense  articles  not  Intended  to  be 
replaced  In  stock; 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  repreeentlng 
the  value  of  asset  use  charges  (including 
contractor  rental  payments  for  United  States 
Qovemment-owned  plant  and  production 
equipment)  and  charges  for  the  proportion- 
ate recoupment  of  nonrecurring  research, 
development,  and  production  costs;  and 

"(3)  collections  from  sales  made  under 
letters  of  offer  (or  transfers  made  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961)  of  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  acquired  under 
this  chapter,  representing  the  value  of  such 
Items  calculated  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs (3)  or  (3)  of  section  31(a)  or  sec- 
tion 32  of  this  Act  or  section  644(m)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  appro- 
priate; 

together  with  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  account. 

"Sic.  53.  Use  Aim  TBANsm  or  Itcms  Pbo- 
crraxo  ST  tmk  Fdmo. — (a)  No  defense  article 
or  defense  service  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  this  chapter  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  foreign  country  or  Interna- 
tional organization  unless  such  transfer  Is 
authorized  by  this  Act.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  or  other  law. 

"(b)  The  President  may  authorize  the 
temporary  use  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices acquired  under  this  chapter  prior  to 
their  transfer  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  if  such  use  Is  neces- 
sary to  meet  national  defense  requirements 
and  the  United  States  Armed  ^rces  bear 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  articles  or  services  while  In  their  use 
and  the  costs  of  restoration  or  replacement 
upon  the  termination  of  such  use. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  account  established  pur- 
suant to  section  51  (a)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  storage,  maintenance,  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  for  transfer  of  defense  articles 
and  defense  services  acquired  under  this 
chapter  prior  to  their  transfer,  as  well  as 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Incurred  In  the  acquisition  of 
such  Items  to  the  extent  not  reimbursed 
pursuant  to  section  43(b)  of  this  Act.". 

mUTABT    AsaiSTANCC 

Sac.  407.  (a)  Section  504 (a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  authoriza- 
tion. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $131.- 
400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(3)  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section are  authorized  to  remain  available 
until  expended.". 

(b)  SecUon  516  of  such  Act  U  repealed. 
STOcxnuMG  or  nmmax  asticlcs  roa  pobxicn 

COUNTSIXS 

Sec.  408.  Section  S14(b)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 


INTCKNATIONAI.    MnjTABT    ASSISTANCC   AMD 
SALBS   PaOOaAM    MAMAOBMUrr 

Sbc.  409.  Section  515  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  515.  Ovbbsbas  BIanagembnt  op  Assist- 
ANCB  AND  Sales  Pbocbams. — (a)  In  order  to 
carry  out  hU  responslbUltles  for  the  manage- 
ment of  International  security  assistance  pro- 
grams conducted  under  this  chapter,  chapter 
5  of  this  part,  and  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act.  the  President  may  assign  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  to  perform  necessary 
management  and  other  functions  related  to 
such  programs.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  assigned  under  this 
section  In  each  foreign  country  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  justified  to  the  Congress  In 
the  congressional  presentation  materials  for 
buch  foreign  country,  unless  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  so  notified. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as- 
signed to  a  foreign  country  under  this  section 
shall  serve  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Dip- 
lomatic Mission  to  that  country. 

"(c)  The  numerical  limitations  contained 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  performing  services  for  specific 
purposes  and  for  fixed  periods  of  time  on  a 
fully  reimbursable  basis  tinder  section  21(a) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  training  assist- 
ance in  countries  to  which  military  person- 
nel are  assigned  under  this  section  shall  pri- 
marily be  provided  by  other  personnel  who 
are  not  assigned  under  this  section  and  who 
are  detailed  for  limited  periods  to  perform 
specific  tasks. 

"(d)  Effective  October  1.  1983.  the  entire 
costs  (Including  salaries  of  United  States 
military  personnel)  of  overseas  management 
of  international  security  assistance  programs 
under  this  section  ahaU  be  charged  to  or 
reimbursed  from  funds  made  avaUable  to 
carry  out  this  chapter,  other  than  such  costs 
which  are  either  paid  directly  for  such  de- 
fense services  under  section  31(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  pr  are  reimbursed 
from  charges  for  services  collected  from  for- 
eign governments  pursuant  to  section  31(e) 
and  section  43(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  continue  to  In- 
struct United  States  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  United  States  missions 
abroad  that  they  should  not  encourage,  pro- 
mote, or  Influence  the  purchase  by  any  for- 
eign country  of  United  States-made  military 
equipment,  unless  they  are  specifically  In- 
structed to  do  so  by  an  appropriate  official 
of  the  Executive  branch.". 

INTEBNATTONAI.  lOUTABT  BOOCATIOI* 
Ain>  TBAUnXO 

Sbc.  410.  Section  543  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$34,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1981"  and  In- 
serUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "$47,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983". 

irUCLBAa  TBAKSPIBS 

Sec.  411.  Section  669(b)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  la  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  President  may  furnish 
assistance  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited to  a  country  under  such  subsection  If 
he  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  certification  with  respect  to  such  as- 
sistance In  the  same  form  as  the  certification 
provided  for  In  section  e70(b)  (1)  of  thU  Act. 
together  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
specific  reasons  therefor.". 
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PBOVisiotrs  BxtATiwo  TO  sPBCirxc  ootnrrsiBs 
Sbc.  413.  (a)  Section  630B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1061.  reUtlng  to  Argentina, 
la  repealed. 

(b)  Section  118  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980.  relating  to  Angola,  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  V— AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1983  AND  EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sbc.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1983  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  programs  and 
activities  for  which  i^)proprtatlon8  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  are  authorized  by  this  Act. 
Sec.  603.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  and  limita- 
tions of  authority  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  as  contained  In  this  Act  and  In  provi- 
sions of  the  law  amended  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1981. 

Sectioh-bt-Section  Ahaltsb 
I.  iinaoDtTcnoif 
The  proposed  InternaUonal  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  BUI")  amends 
the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  "the  FAA"),  the  Arms 
Export  (Control  Act  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  AECA").  and  certain  related 
statutes.  In  order  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  International  security  and 
development  assistance  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  to  make  certain  changes 
in  the  substantive  authorities  governing 
thoee  programs.  The  BUI  also  contains  au- 
thorizations for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Structurally,  the  BUI  U  composed  of  five 
titles.  Title  I  relates  to  development  assist- 
ance authorizations.  Title  n  provides  for 
miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  FAA. 
Title  III  relates  to  the  Economic  Support 
Fund  and  other  programs.  Title  IV  relates  to 
military  sales  and  related  programs.  Title  V 
provides  for  fiscal  year  1983  authorizations 
and  for  the  effective  date  of  the  Bill, 
n.  raovisiuNS  or  trb  snx 
Section  1.  Short  TlUe:  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  BUI  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
ternational Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1981". 

nrut  i^«BVKix>pi(Birr  abbistamck 
Section  101.  Agriculttire,  Rural  Derelop- 
ment.  And  Nutrition:  This  section  amends 
section  103(a)(2)  of  the  FAA  to  authorize 
$727,779,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry 
out  programs  In  agriculture,  rural  develop- 
ment and  nutrition.  This  section  also  creates 
a  new  section  103(g)  of  the  FAA  to  author- 
ize participation  In  and  the  provision  of 
$180,000,000  for  the  InternaUonal  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development.  The  anunint  au- 
thorized will  be  paid  out  over  a  three  year 
period  and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  the  fiUl  amount  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Section  lOS.  Population  and  Health:  This 
section  amends  section  104(g)  of  the  FAA 
to  authorize  $253,370,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  for  population  planning  programs,  and 
$120,406,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  health 
programs. 

Section  103.  Education  and  Human  Re- 
sources Development:  This  section  amends 
section  105 (a)  of  the  FAA.  to  authorize  $109,- 
574.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  programs 
of  education  and  human  resources  develop- 
ment. 

Section  104.  Energy,  Private  Voluntary  Or- 
ganizations, and  Selected  Development  Ac- 
tivities: This  section  amends  section  106  of 
tho  FAA,  which  authorizes  programs  relating 
to  energy,  private  voluntary  organizations 
and  selected  developmmt  actlvltlM.  Section 


106(d)  (3)  of  the  FAA  Is  amended  to  author- 
ize programs  of  preparedness  for  natural  dis- 
asters. Currently  the  section  authorizes  pro- 
grams of  reconstruction  following  natural  or 
man-made  disasters  and  section  491  Includes 
disaster  preparedness  as  part  of  international 
Disaster  Assistance  Section  106(e)  of  the 
FAA  is  amended  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $178,240,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
programs  authorized  by  section  106. 

Section  105.  Programs  of  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation:  This  section 
amends  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  FAA  by 
adding  a  new  Section  106A.  Section  106A  au- 
thorizes programs  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical cooperation.  Such  programs  may  in- 
clude assisting  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  their  own  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capacity,  supporting  research  on  criti- 
cal development  problems,  fostering  the  ex- 
change of  scientists  or  other  technological  ex- 
perts with  developing  countries,  advising  and 
assisting  other  U.S.  government  agencies  re- 
garding programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
ncrioglcal  cooperation  with  developing  coun- 
tries. facUlUtlng  the  partlclpaUng  of  the 
U.S.  private  sector  In  such  cooperation,  and 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological needs  of  developing  countries.  Sec- 
tion 106A(b)  authorizes  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  the  section. 

Section  106.  Human  RlghU.  This  section 
amends  section  116(e)  of  the  FAA.  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  use  not  less  than 
$1,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1981  for  studies,  to 
Identify,  and  openly  carry  out.  programs  and 
activities  which  will  encourage  or  promote 
Increased  adherence  to  civil  and  poUtlcal 
rights.  Section  116(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  references  to  the  target  figure  and 
the  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of  this  change  is 
to  make  the  congressional  mandate  for  sec- 
tion 116(e)  programs  and  activities  a  perma- 
nent le^slatlve  authority  and  policy  sUte- 
ment  by  deleting  the  reference  to  the  lim- 
ited fiscal  year  authority.  The  present  target 
for  this  section  has  been  exceeded  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  both  fiscal  years  in 
which  it  has  been  applicable.  The  Executive 
Branch  fully  supports  the  policy  stated  in 
section  116(e).  Eliminating  the  target  figure 
is  consistent  with  Executive  Branch  poUcy 
against  special  earmarks  within  accounts. 
Funds  rem  iin  available  in  chapter  1  for  sec- 
tion lie(e)  activities. 

Section  .07.  Sahel  Development  Program: 
This  section  amends  section  211(c)  of  the 
FAA,  to  authorize  $107,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Sahel  Development  pro- 
gram. 

Section  108.  American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad:  This  section  amends  section 
214(c)  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  $7,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  American 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  program. 

Section  109.  International  Organizations 
Programs:  This  section  amends  section  301 
(f )  of  the  FAA.  which  authorizes  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
for  the  International  FertUizer  Development 
Center  (IFDC).  Section  301(f)  U  amended  to 
add  the 'name  of  the  International  Food  Pol- 
icy Research  Institute  (IFPRI)  to  the  sec- 
tion, thereby  authorizing  U.S.  participation 
in  and  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  that 
organization.  IFPRI  was  formed  in  1975  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendation  of  the  Techni- 
cal Advisory  Committee  of  the  Consultative 
Oroup  on  International  Agricultural  Re- 
search^ a  group  consisting  of  34  governments, 
several  intergovernmental  organizations  and 
a  small  number  of  private  foundations  in- 
volved in  supporting  agricultural  research. 
Indi'slon  in  section  301  (f)  fulfills  one  of  the 
requirements  of  Department  of  State  guide- 
lines for  treatment  as  an  International  orga- 
nization under  the  International  Organiza- 
tion Inununitles  Act. 
This  section  also  amends  section  303  of 


the  FAA.  which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
InternaUonal  Organizations  and  Programs. 
Section  302(a)  (1 )  of  the  FAA  U  amended  to 
authorize  $215,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
to  carry  out  the  chapter  on  InternaUonal  Or- 
ganlzaUons  and  Programs. 

Section  110.  International  Disaster  Assist-  ' 
ance:    This   section   amends  section   492  of 
the  FAA  to  authorize  $27,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year   1982  for  international  disaster  assist- 
ance. 

Section  111.  Trade  and  Development  Pro- 
grams: This  section  amends  section  661  of 
the  Act  by  changing  the  section  caption 
from  "Reimbursable  Development  Programs" 
to  "Trade  and  Development  Programs",  to 
accord  with  the  Executive  Branch  action  of 
July  1.  1980  which  changed  the  name  of  the 
program  and  created  a  separate  component 
within  the  International  Development  Coop- 
eration Agency  to  administer  it.  This  secUon 
further  amends  sectton  661  by  authorizing  a 
separate  line  Item  appropriation  of  $6JK»7.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

SecUon  112.  Housing  and  Guaranty  Pro- 
grams: This  section  amends  secUon  223  of 
the  FAA.  which  authorizes  the  Issuance  of 
housing  guaranties.  Section  222(a)  Is  amend- 
ed by  extending  the  program  unUl  September 
30,  1983. 

SecUon  113.  Reserve  Fund  for  Guaranty 
Programs:  This  secUon  amends  sectton  233 
(b)  of  the  FAA.  which  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  reserve  fund  from  fee  income  from  guar- 
anties and  the  use  of  such  funds.  Section 
223(b)  is  amended  to  authorize  the  invest- 
ment of  such  funds  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  use  of  Income  derived 
therefrom. 

TtTX.B    n.     mSCZIXANBOITS    PBOVlSIOMB 

Section  201.  Operating  Expenses:  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  667(a)  of  the  FAA.  to 
authorize  $343,632,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
for  c^jeratlng  expenses  of  the  International 
Development  CooperaUon  Agency  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Section  202.  Construction  of  ProducUve 
Enterprises  in  Egypt:  Thte  section  smrrnrts 
secUon  630(k)  of  the  FAA.  which  llmltt 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  a  produc- 
tive enterprise  to  $100  mlUlon.  SecUon  630 
(k)  is  amended  to  provide  a  permanent  ex- 
emption for  the  Egypt  program,  which  pre- 
viously had  specific  exempUons  for  fiscal 
years  1977.  1980.  and  1981. 

SecUon  303.  CompensaUon  for  ParUclpat- 
Ing  Agency  Employees:  This  secUon  amends 
secUon  635(d)  of  the  FAA  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  non-Foreign  Service  employ- 
ees of  Federal  agencies  performing  f uncUons 
under  the  FAA  under  the  General  Schedule 
pay  system  of  other  pay  sjrstems  authorized 
by  law  in  lieu  of  compensation  under  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  pay  system.  PresenUy. 
secUon  626(d)  requires  that  such  employees 
be  compensated  at  Foreign  Service  pay  rates. 
This  often  resuiu  In  grade  creep,  pay  wind- 
falls and  other  pay  administration  problems 
as  employees  move  back  and  forth  between 
the  Foreign  Service  pay  system  and  non- 
FOrelgn  Service  pay  systems  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  pay  systems.  The  amendment 
would  give  AID  the  authority  to  require 
agencies  to  continue  to  pay  such  emplcrfees 
under  their  present  pay  system.  e.g..  OS,  sb*. 
or  Public  Health  <3onunlssloned  Officer  Corps, 
whUe  continuing  to  allow  such  employees  to 
receive  Foreign  Service  aUowances  and  bene- 
fits. 

SecUon  304.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad: 
This  secUon  amends  section  631(b)  of  the 
FAA  to  provide  authority  for  the  compen- 
sation of  deputy  chiefs  of  AID  missions 
abroad.  The  secUon  now  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  chiefs  and  deputy 
chiefs  but.  inadvertently,  only  provides  for 
compensaUon  of  chiefs  of  missions  and  not 
of  deputy  chiefs. 
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9»cUon  301.  Economic  Support  Fund:  Tills 
aectlon  eonslsu  of  two  •ubaectlons,  m  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  631(b) 
(1)  of  tbe  PAA  to  suthorlze  ta.sai  .600.000  in 
appropriations  to  carry  out  economic  support 
fund  programa  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1B83. 

(b)  This  subsection  repeals  various  ear- 
markings  and  related  provisions  applicable 
to  economic  support  fund  programs  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1081. 

Section  303.  Paaoekeeplng  Operatlona:  This 
sacUon  consist*  of  two  subaectlona,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Thla  subsection  amenrta  section  663(a) 
of  the  PAA  to  authorise  $19,000,000  In  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  peacekeeping  and  other 
programs  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
security  Interests  of  the  United  St*tes  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983. 

(b)  This  subsection  amends  section  653(c) 
of  the  FAA  to  eliminate  the  tlO.OOO.OOO  limi- 
tation on  the  transfer  of  ecooomlc  support 
fund  appropriations  to  the  peacekeeping 
chapter  in  a  fiscal  year,  and  to  remov«  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  earmarked  econcHnlc 
support  fund  appropriations  for  the  purpose. 

Section  303.  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol :  This  section  consists  of  two  subsections, 
as  follows : 

(a)  This  subeecUon  repeals  secUon  481(d) 
of  the  PAA.  limiting  asslstsnce  under  the 
International  narcotics  control  program  for 
the  purpose  of  marijuana  eradication  involv- 
ing herbicides  which  are  likely  to  cause  seri- 
ous harm  to  the  health  of  persons  using 
marijuana  sprayed  with  such  herbicides. 

(b)  This  subsection  amends  section  483(a) 
of  the  FAA  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
•37.700.000  to  carry  out  International  nar- 
ooUcs  control  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Trn.!  IT — KxuTAaT  salcs  un  asLATB) 


Section  401.  Nonrecurring  Research  and 
Development  Coste :  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 31  (e)  of  the  AECA  to  pem^t  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  waive  reimbursement  for  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  nonrecurring  research  and 
development  costs  In  the  case  of  sales  under 
the  AECA  which  sales.  If  made,  would  sig- 
nificantly advance  United  States  interesu  in 
standardization  with  tbe  Armed  Forces  of 
Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  This  would 
supplement  the  present  authority  to  waive 
such  reimbursement  in  connection  with 
NATO  standardization  efforts.  In  addition, 
this  change  would  eliminate  the  present 
authority  to  waive  reimbursement  for  such 
charges  in  connection  with  sales  related  to 
foreign  procurement  in  tbe  United  States 
tinder  coproductlon  arrangements. 

Section  403.  Foreign  Military  Sales  Author- 
izaUon  and  Aggregate  Ceilings:  This  section 
consists  of  four  subsections,  as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  31(a) 
of  tbe  AECA  to  authorize  •1.481.800.000  In 
approprlauons  to  carry  out  FMS  credit  pro- 
grams in  tbe  fiscal  year  1963. 

(b)  This  subasctloo  consists  of  three  para- 
graphs, as  follows: 

(1)  This  paragraph  amends  secUon  31(b) 
(1)  of  tbe  AECA  to  establish  a  ceiling  of 
•1.481.800.000  on  the  aggregate  amotint  of 
FMS  credits  thst  may  be  extended  under  ssc- 
tlon  33  of  tbe  AECA  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year 
1903. 

(3)  This  paragraph  amends  section  31(b) 
(3)  of  tbe  AECA  to  establish  a  celling  of  83. - 
573.600.000  on  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  guaranteed 
tmder  section  34  of  the  AECA  during  the 
llacal  year  1963. 

(S)  This  parsgraph  amends  section  31(b) 
(S)  of  the  AECA  to  allocate  to  Israel  not 
lass  tbaa  •1.400MO.OOO  in  FICS  credit  and 
gtiaranteed  loans  dtirlng  tbe  fiscal  year  1963. 


and  to  remove  the  earmarking  of  •300,000.- 
000  of  such  funds  for  relocation  of  Israeli 
forces  from  the  Sinai  applicable  to  the  fiscal 
year  1961. 

(c)  ThU  subsection  amends  section  31(e) 
of  tbe  AECA,  relating  to  temu  and  condi- 
tions governing  repayment  by  Israel  of  fi- 
nancing extended  pursuant  to  the  AECA,  to 
make  that  subsection  applicable,  without 
change,  to  the  fiscal  year  1983.  As  in  past 
years,  repayment  by  Israel  of  geoo.OOO.OOO  in 
such  financing  Is  to  be  forgiven. 

(d)  This  subsection,  which  does  not 
amend  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
AECA.  provides  for  certain  repayment  terms 
for  Federal  Financing  Bank  loans  to  be  guar- 
anteed under  section  34(a)  of  the  AECA  for 
Egypt  and  Turkey  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
These  terms  are  Identical  to  thoae  provided 
for  loans  to  such  countries  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  by  section  100(d)  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980. 

Section  403.  Reports  to  the  Congress:  This 
section  consists  of  seven  subsections,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  3(d) 
of  tbe  AECA  to  impose  a  threshold  on  pro- 
posed third-country  transfers  of  U3.-ongln 
defense  articles  and  services  that  must  be 
certified  to  the  Congress  of  914,000,000  or 
more  In  major  defense  equipment  (as  de- 
fined in  section  47(A)  of  the  AECA)  and 
•60,000.000  or  more  in  defense  articles  and 
services,  and  to  eliminate  the  advance  cer- 
tification requirement  for  any  proposed 
third-party  transfers  to  or  between  NATO, 
any  NATO  member.  Japan,  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand. 

(b)  This  subsection  amends  section  35(d) 
(1)  of  the  AECA  to  increase  the  threshold 
for  potential  transactions  to  be  Included  in 
the  annual  Arms  Sales  Proposal  tmder  that 
section  to  ^14,000,000  or  more  in  major  de- 
fense equipment  and  •90,000,000  or  more  in 
defense  articles  and  services. 

(c)  This  subsection  amends  section  38(a) 
of  the  AECA  to  extend  from  five  to  fifteen 
days  the  time  following  tbe  end  of  a  cal- 
endar quarter  within  which  reports  must  be 
made  concerning  price  and  availability  esti- 
mates given  dtirlng  such  calendar  quarter, 
and  to  increase  the  ttareshold  for  estimates 
to  be  reported  tinder  that  section  to  •U,- 
000,000  In  major  defense  equipment  and  •60.- 
000.000  in  defense  articles  or  services. 

(d)  This  subsection  amends  section  36 
(b)(1)  of  the  AECA  to  increase  the  threshold 
for  proposed  FMS  sales  to  be  certified  under 
that  section  to  •14,000.000  In  major  defense 
equipment  and  ^60,000,000  in  defense  articles 
or  services,  and  to  exempt  from  such  certi- 
fication FMS  sales  to  NATO,  any  NATO  mem- 
ber, Japan.  Australia,  or  New  Zealand. 

(e)  This  section  amends  section  30(c)  of 
the  AECA  to  incresse  the  threshold  for  pro- 
posed commercial  exports  to  be  certified 
under  that  section  to  •14.000,000  in  major 
defense  eqtilpment  and  •60.000.000  In  defense 
articles  or  services,  to  eliminate  the  provi- 
sion providing  for  disapproval  of  such  ex- 
ports by  concurrent  resolution,  and  to  exempt 
from  such  certification  proposed  exports  to 
NATO,  any  NATO  member,  Japan,  Atistralia, 
or  New  Zealand. 

(f )  This  subsection  amends  section  30 (d) 
of  the  AECA  to  correct  a  technical  d«fecit  in 
that  section's  reference  to  section  3e(e). 

(g)  This  subaeoUon  amends  secUoa  109(e) 
of  the  Intem*tion*l  Sectirlty  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1980  to  Increase 
the  tbresbold  for  proposed  leases  under  10 
VS.C.  83367  to  be  reported  under  that  sec- 
Uon to  814,000,000  in  major  defense  equip- 
ment and  ^60,000.000  In  other  defense 
property. 

SecUon  404.  Agents  Fees  and  Other  Pay- 
ments: This  secUon  consists  of  two  stihsec- 
tlons.  as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  conslsU  of  two  para- 
graptts.  as  follows: 


(1)  Thla  paragraph  repeaU  sscOmi  39  of 
the  AECA,  reqtilrlng  rept^u  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  fees,  commlaaions,  and 
related  payments  paid  or  agresd  to  be  paid 
in  connection  with  sales  and  exports  tinder 
the  AECA.  This  provision  has  been  effecUvely 
superseded  by  the  reqtilrements  of  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  <rf  1977  (PubUc 
Law  96-313,  91  Stat.  1494  et  teq.). 

(3)  This  paragraph  preserves  in  effect  tinUl 
modified  or  revoked  all  rtiles,  regulations, 
and  other  administraUve  actions  made.  Is- 
sued, or  taken  pursuant  to  secUon  39  of  the 
AECA.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  reporting 
reqtilrements  of  part  130  of  Che  Interna- 
tional Trafflc  in  Arms  RegulaUons.  which 
part  Implements  seoUon  39  of  the  AECA, 
will  be  revoked  subsequent  to  enactment  of 
the  BUI.  Enforcement  actions  that  may  be 
pending  at  such  Ume  wotild  not  be  affected. 
No  change,  however.  Is  required  or  antici- 
pated either  in  the  Defense  AcqtiislUon  Reg- 
ulations or  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  financ- 
ing program  under  the  ABCA  with  respect  to 
such  payments  on  the  basis  of  the  repeal  of 
secUon  39  of  the  ABCA. 

(b)  This  subsection  consists  of  three  para- 
graphs, amending  sections  30(a),  38(b)(1), 
and  381c)  of  the  AECA,  respectively,  in  order 
to  conform  the  references  in  those  sections 
to  the  repeal  of  section  39  made  by  the  Bill. 
Section  406.  Administrative  Funds:  This 
section  amends  section  43(b)  of  the  AECA  to 
permit  the  tise  of  funds  derived  from  charges 
for  administraUve  expenses  imposed  on  FMS 
sales  by  section  31(e)  of  the  AECA  to  aug- 
ment military  assistance  (MAP)  funds  avail- 
able for  security  assistance  representational 
activities. 

Section  406.  Special  Defense  Acquisition 
Fund:  This  section  adds  a  new  chapter  6  to 
the  AECA,  relating  to  establishment  of  a 
"Special  Defense  AcqulsiUon  Ftmd".  New 
chapter  6  consists  of  two  sections,  as  follows: 
New  Section  6 1  consists  of  two  subsections : 
(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  account  for  procurement  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  in  antic- 
ipation of  transfers  to  foreign  governments 
and  international  organizations  on  a  grant 
basis  under  the  FAA.  a  sales  basis  under  the 
AECA,  or  as  may  otherwise  be  authorized  by 
law.  Proctirement  of  "short  supply"  items  is 
to  be  emphasized  where  compatible  with  ex- 
pected security  assistance  requireipents.  The 
present  statutory  allocation  of  policy  and 
implementation  responsibilities  between  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  would  not 
be  affected.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  new 
account  Is  to  reduce  problems  arising  from 
long  procurement  lead-times  and  from  tbe 
impact  on  Department  of  Defense  inven- 
tories of  security  assistance  transfers.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  operate  the  accotint 
as  a  new  separate  "working-capital"  fund 
under  chapter  131  of  tlUe  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

( 0 )  This  subsection  provides  that  the  new 
account  established  pursuant  to  new  section 
61(a)  Is  to  consist  of  ftinds  from  four 
sources : 

(1)  collections  from  FMS  sales  from  De- 
partment of  Defense  stocks  of  defense  articles 
not  Intended  to  be  replaced,  which  receipts 
at  present  are  deposited  in  the  Treastiry  as 
miscellaneous  receipts: 

(3)  collections  from  asset  use  charges  and 
charges  for  nonrecurring  research,  develop- 
ment and  production  costs  Imposed  on  FMS 
sales,  which  recelpu  at  present  are  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts; 

(3)  coilecUons  from  FMS  sales  and  MAP 
grants  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices acquired  under  the  new  Special  Defense 
Acquisition  Fund;  and 

(4)  such  appropriations  as  may  be  made 
purstiant  to  this  new  chapter  or  as  may  be 
otherwise  available  for  the  ptirpose  of  the 
new  account.  (No  appropriations  are  pro- 
posed for  the  fiscal  year  1983.)  New  section 
53  consists  of  three  subsections: 
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(a)  ThU  subsection  prohibiU  transfers  to 
foreign  counules  or  international  organiza- 
tions of  defdase  articles  and  services  ac- 
quired under  the  Special  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Fund  unless  authorized  by  the  FAA, 
the  AECA.  or  other  law.  .»„  .^     * 

(b)  This  subsection  permlU  the  President 
to  authorize  tbe  temporary  use  by  the  US. 
Armed  Forces  of  defense  articles  and  serv- 
ices acquired  under  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund,  if  such  temporary  use  is  nec- 
Msary  for  UB.  national  defense  require- 
ments and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  bear  the 
cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  and  resto- 
ration or  replacement  of  stich  articles  and 

services.  ^   ^  „     ^ 

(c)  This  subsection  provides  that  ftmds 
in  the  new  account  may  be  tised  to  pay  for 
storage,  maintenance,  and  other  costs  re- 
lated to  the  preservation  and  preparation  for 
transfer  of  defense  articles  and  services  ac- 
quired tmder  the  new  accotint.  Administra- 
tive expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for 
would  also  be  paid  from  funds  available  un- 
der the  new  account. 

Section  407.  Military  AsslsUnce:  This  sec- 
tion consists  of  two  subsections,  as  follows: 
(a)  This  subsection  amends  section  604 
(a)  of  the  FAA  to  authorize  •131,400,000  in 
appropriations  to  carry  out  mlUtary  assUt- 
ance  programs  In  the  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
military  assistance  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  Is  made  up  of  new  budget  author- 
ity plus  reimbursements  to  the  military  as- 
sistance account.  The  total  program  of  8166,- 
100.000  In  the  fiscal  year  1983  will  require 
the  appropriation  of  •131,400,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  •66,100.000  of  the 
total  program  will  be  used  for  administra- 
tive and  related  expenses,  including  reim- 
bursement to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
those  costs  of  overseas  management  of  se- 
curity assistance  programs  for  which  reim- 
bursement from  the  military  assistance  ac- 
count Is  required  by  section  615  of  the  PAA. 
•100,000,000  of  the  total  program  will  be  for 
transfers  of  defense  articles  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  meet  unforeseen  requirements  during 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  As  such,  this  8100.000.000 
U  not  allocated  among  specific  military  as- 
sistance programs.  Assistance  furnished  un- 
der this  section  would  be  furnished  in  ac- 
cordance with  th»  KtAtutory  authorities  gov- 
erning such  assistance,  and  would  require 
advance  notification  to  the  Congress  under 
section  634A  of  the  FAA  and  applicable  ap- 
propriations legislation. 

(b)  This  subsection  repeals  section  616 
of  the  FAA.  which  requires  specific  statutory 
authorization,  by  country  and  amount,  for 
military  assistance  programs  carried  out  af- 
ter the  fiscal  year  1977  (with  the  limited 
exception  of  deliveries  under  previously  au- 
thorized military  assistance  programs).  The 
limitations  of  section  516  <A  the  FAA  wotild 
be  Incompatible  with  tbe  authority  of  sec- 
tion 604(a)  of  the  PAA  as  amended  by  the 
bill. 

Section  406.  Stockpiling  of  Defense  Arti- 
cles for  Foreign  Countries:  This  section 
amends  section  614(b)  (3)  of  the  FAA  to  es- 
tablish a  celling  of  glOO.OOO.OOO  on  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  additions  made  in  the  fis- 
cal year  198S  to  overseas  stockpiles  of  de- 
fense articles  (other  than  In  NATO  cotm- 
trtes)  which  are  designated  as  war  reserve 
stocks  for  allied  or  other  foreign  forces.  The 
United  States  retains  title  to  any  stocks  so 
designated,  the  transfer  of  which  to  a  foreign 
country  may  take  place  only  under  the  au- 
thority of  tbe  PAA  or  the  AECA,  and  within 
the  limitations  and  ftmds  available  tinder 
those  Acts. 

Section  409.  International  Military  As- 
sistance and  Sales  Program  Management: 
This  section  retrlses  existing  section  516  of 
the  FAA  as  follows: 

(a)  This  subsection  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  assign  US.  military  personnel  to 
foreign  countries  to  perform  necessary  man- 
agement and  other  functions  lu  connection 


with  mlUtary  assistance  and  international 
military  education  and  training  programs 
under  the  PAA.  and  foreign  military  sales 
and  financing  programs  under  the  AECA.  It 
provides  for  advance  notice  to  the  Congress 
before  the  number  of  personnel  Justified  for 
assignment  to  a  country  In  the  annual  con- 
gressional presentation  materials  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  lieu  of  the  present  requirement 
for  specific  statutory  authority  for  the  as- 
signment of  more  than  six  such  personnel  to 
any  country,  and  eliminates  special  reqtilre- 
menu  limiting  the  performance  of  manage- 
ment functions  by  defense  attaches.  Changes 
made  by  this  subsection  will  facilitate  the 
performance  of  broad  cooperative  functions 
in  such  areas  as  host  nation  support;  Joint 
exercises;  equipment  rationalization,  stand- 
ardization, and  Interoperability;  and  defense- 
related  negotiations. 

(b)  This  subsection  retains  present  law 
regarding  the  authority  of  the  Chiefs  of 
United  States  Diplomatic  Missions  over  pen 
sonnel  assigned  tinder  section  616(a)  of  the 
PAA. 

(c)  This  subsection  retains  present  Uw  ex- 
ceptUag  from  the  numerical  limitations  of 
section  516  personnel  performing  specific  de- 
fense services  for  limited  periods  pursuant 
to  FMS  soles  under  section  21(a)  of  the 
AECA,  and  stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
regarding  the  conduct  of  training  programs 
primarily  by  personnel  not  assigned  under 
section  516. 

(d)  This  subsection  provides  that,  effective 
as  of  the  fiscal  year  1983,  the  entire  cost  (in- 
cluding salaries)  of  overseas  program  man- 
agement under  section  616  is  to  be  relm- 
btirsed  from  military  assistance  funds,  ex- 
cept for  such  cosu  that  are  either  paid  di- 
recUy  for  such  services  under  section  21(a) 
(of  the  AECA  or  reimbursed  from  charges  for 
services  collected  from  foreign  governments 
In  accordance  with  sections  21(e)  or  43(b)  of 
the  AECA.  The  latter  exceptions  represent  a 
departure  from  present  law,  under  which 
such  costs  mtist  be  also  reimbursed  from  mil- 
itary assistance  fund,  thereby  exaggerating 
the  size  of  the  military  assistance  program 
each  year. 

(e)  This  subsection  retains  present  law  re- 
garding the  role  of  United  States  diplomatic 
and  military  personnel  with  regard  to  foreign 
military  sales  facilitation. 

Section  410.  International  MUltary  Educa- 
tion and  Training:  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 543  of  the  PAA  to  authorize  847,700,000 
in  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  interna- 
tional military  education  and  training  pro- 
gram in  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

Section  411.  Nuclear  Transfers:  This  sec- 
tion amends  section  669(b)(1)  of  the  FAA 
to  permit  the  President  to  f  umlsb  assistance 
to  a  country  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tions of  section  669  on  such  assUtance  to 
countries  which  receive  or  transfer  nuclear 
enrichment  material,  technology,  or  equip- 
ment (except  under  certain  circumstances)  If 
withholding  such  assistance  would  be  prej- 
udicial to  United  States  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon  objectives  or  otherwise  JeopartUxe 
the  common  defense  and  security.  As 
amende4  by  the  bill,  section  669(b)  ( 1 )  would 
enable  the  President  to  furnish  assistance 
upon  a  determination  Identical  to  that  pro- 
vided for  in  section  670(b)(1)  of  the  PAA 
for  assistance  to  countries  which  have  re- 
ceived or  transferred  nuclear  reprocessing 
materials,  technology,  or  equipment  or  which 
are  non-nuclear  weapons  states  that  detona.te 
a  nuclear  explosive  device. 

Section  413.  Provisions  Relating  to  Specific 
Countries:  This  section  consists  of  two  sub- 
sections, as  follow : 


and  commercial  Mtinitions  List  exports  to  or 
for  the  Government  of  Argentina. 

(b)  This  subsection  repeals  section  118  of 
the  International  Sectirtty  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1980,  prohibiting  certain 
forms  of  assistance,  relating  to  Angola  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  law. 


(a)  This  subsection  repeals  section  620B  of 
the  PAA  prohibiting  military  assistance,  in- 
ternational military  education  and  training, 
economic  support  fund  and  peacekeeping  op- 
erations assistance,  FMS  sales  and  financing. 


Thz  SBcarrAST  or  Stats, 
Wathington.  D.C..  ApHl  1,  1981. 
Hon.  OcoBcc  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DxAS  Ma.  PBEsmxirr:  I  herewith  transmit 
on  behalf  of  the  President  a  bUl  to  author- 
ize International  development  and  security 
assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
bill  are  critical  to  the  achievement  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
objestlxes   in   the   face   of   Increasing   chal- 
w     laoges  to  our  Interests  In  various  regions  of 
*    ihe  world.  The  bill^^Ul  also  provide  for  an 
v/effectlve  United  States  contribution  to  the 
reduction  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  other  de- 
velopmental   problems    of    the    developinp^ 
cotmtrtes.    Throtigh    these    programs,    the 
United  States  aastats  allied  and  friendly  na- 
tions  to  deter   aggression,   provide   increas- 
ingly for  their  own  defense  against  regional 
threats,  strengthen  Internal  security  In  the 
face    of    political,    military    and    economic 
crises.  stabUlze  economies  bviBeted  by  high 
oil  prices  and  Infiatlon,  and  foster  economic 
development  and  progress.  By  so  doing,  we 
not  only  demonstrate  otir  respon  nveness  to 
the  legitimate  needs  of  cotmtrtes  less  fortu- 
nate than  we  but  also  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  otir  own  national  Interests. 
The   bill   incorporates   authorizations   for 
both  development   and   security   assistance. 
Title  I  of  the  bill  consists  of  amendments 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA). 
The   title   includes  all   the  fiscal   year    1982 
authorizations   for  the  development   assist- 
ance prtjgrams  as  weU  as  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorizations  for  such  related  activities  as 
International  Disaster  Assistance  programs, 
and    the    American    SchooU    and    Hospitals 
Abroad  program.   Titie   n  contains  miscel- 
laneous provisions  and  authorization  for  <y- 
eratlng  expenses  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Agency  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Titie  m  pro- 
vides autliorlzations  for  the  economic  sup- 
port ftind.  peacekeeping  operations,  and  ta- 
tematlonal  narcotics  control  programs.  Title 
rv  consiste  of  fiscal  year  1983  authorlzaOwis 
for  military  sales  and  assistance  programc 
and  related  activities  tmder  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  (AECA)  and  the  PAA.  Title 
V   relates  to  the  effective  date  of  the  blU 
and  authorizes  fiscal  1983  approprUUons  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  ""Budget  Act 

of  1974. 

Economic  development  In  the  Third  World 
contmues  to  be  threatened  by  rising  oil  pric- 
es, sluggish  growth  in  indusrtlallzed  econo- 
mies, and  political  InstabUlty.  To  address 
these  Issues,  this  bill  authorizes  the  ^pro- 
prlatlon  of  funds  for  development  assistance 
programs  and  makes  certain  substantive 
changes  to  the  statutory  authorities  under 
which  development  assistance  programs  are 
carried  out.  Included  among  the  substantive 
changes  to  statutory  authorities  are  those 
affecting  ATD's  programs  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Trade  and  Development  and  Hotising 
Guaranties.  A  provision  authorizing  a  re- 
plenishment for  the  International  Ftind  for 
Agrtculttiral  Development  (IFAD)  U  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  bill  Includes  a  new  section  to  author- 
ize programs  of  scientific  and  technological 
cooperation.  These  programs  wotild  assut  de- 
veloping countries  to  strengthen  their  own 
scientific  and  technological  capacity.  fadU- 
tate  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  private  sector 
in  this  field,  and  advise  and  assist  other 
US.  government  agencies  regarding  programs 
of  scientific  and   technological   cooperation. 

The  bin  amends  section  661  of  the  PAA  to 
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chAnge  the  Mctlon  caption  from  "RMm/buna- 
bl*  Development  Progr»ina"  to  "Trade  and 
Development  Programs."  Thla  la  In  accord 
with  prior  Executive  Branch  action  vblch 
created  the  program  aa  a  aaparate  compo- 
nent within  IDCA  and  more  accurately  re- 
flects the  purpose  of  the  program  to  promote 
trade  and  development  opportunities  between 
the  U.S.  private  sector  and  developing  coun- 
tries. Heretofore,  funds  for  the  program  have 
been  made  available  from  other  development 
assistance  accounts.  This  bill  amends  section 
601  to  authorize  a  separate  line  Item  appro- 
priation for  this  program. 

The  bUl  also  authorises  the  creation  of 
a  Housing  Ouaranty  reserve  account  to  be 
eatabUabed  from  fees  and  other  income  from 
guaranty  oparatlons  under  the  Housing  Ouar- 
anty program,  the  authority  for  whloh  is 
•stended  by  the  bill  to  September  30.  1»83. 
All  funds  In  the  account  will  be  maintained 
In  the  Treasury  and  Invested  in  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  Receipts  derived  from  such  In- 
vestments will  be  used  for  specified  program 
purposes. 

Recent  chaUengaa  to  United  States  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies have  underscored  the  need  not  only  for 
Increases  in  the  amounts  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  security  assistance  programs, 
but  alao  for  greater  flexibility  to  use  these 
programs  effectively  to  meet  new  challenges 
and  to  respond  to  unforeseen  foreign  policy 
and  naUonal  security  emergencies  The  bill 
contains  a  number  of  provisions  to  this  end 
The  authorization  of  fiscal  year  1983  appro- 
priations for  the  economic  support  fund  and 
the  military  assistance  program  includes  t3£0 
million  and  HOO  mliuon  respectively,  unal- 
located to  any  particular  program  and  activ- 
ity, which  would  be  available  to  meet  cur- 
rently unexpected  situations  where  provision 
of  such  assistance  would  further  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Recent  expe- 
rience suggests  that  we  will  be  Increasingly 
called  upon  to  respond  In  a  timely  manner 
to  fast  breaking  situations,  often  short  of  an 
international  emergency,  involving  economi- 
cally hard-pressed  nations  of  the  developing 
world.  The  dlfflculties  and  delays  occasioned 
over  the  past  several  years  by  the  need  to 
reprogram  assistance  to  meet  these  needs 
from  planned  country  programs,  or  to  post- 
pone action  until  the  next  budget  cycle.  In- 
dicates the  Importance  and  usefulness  of 
such  unallocated  amounte. 

The  bill  alao  contains  a  proposed  new  au- 
thority to  establish  a  Special  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Fund  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
articles  and  services  in  anticipation  of  trans- 
fers to  foreign  govemmente  and  intema- 
Uonal  organiaations.  This  fund,  which  wlU 
not  require  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
woxild  permit  more  timely  responses  to  the 
military  needs  of  recipient  states  while  re- 
ducing the  adverse  impact  on  the  readiness 
of  United  States  forces  that  may  result  from 
transfers  of  stocks  in  inventory  or  diversions 
from  production  to  meet  foreign  needs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  rrpnals  section  630B 
of  the  FAA  which  prohibits  assistance  under 
the  PAA.  sales,  credlta  and  guaranties  under 
the  ABCA.  and  the  conunerclal  export  of 
Items  on  the  United  States  Munitions  Ust 
to  or  for  the  Oovemment  of  Argentina.  The 
bUl  repeals  secUon  118  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
o'  l9tO.  prohibiting  certain  forms  of  assist- 
ance related  to  Angola  unless  specifically  au- 
thorised by  Uw.  The  bill  also  amends  sec- 
tlon  aa»(b)(l)  of  the  PAA  to  permit  the 
President  to  furnish  assistance  to  a  country 
notwithstanding  the  prohlblUons  of  section 
688  on  such  asrtstance  to  countries  which 
receive  or  transfer  nuclear  enrichment  ma- 
terial, technology  or  equipment,  if  withhold- 
ing such  assistance  would  be  prejudicial  to 
United  States  nuclear  non-proliferation  ob- 
^•*tl»ea  or  otherwise  Jeopardize  the  common 
d«f enae  and  security. 


The  bill  revises  section  SIS  of  the  PAA  to 
permit  greater  flexibility  to  increase  over- 
seas security  assistance  personnel  assigned  to 
a  particular  country  and  to  clarify  reaponsi- 
bllitiea  of  such  overseas  organizations. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  ASCA  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  for  advance  certlflca- 
tlon  to  the  Congress  of  all  major  PMS  sales, 
commsrdal  Munitions  List  exports,  and 
third-party  transfers,  to  NATO,  any  NATO 
member.  Japan,  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
This  change  will  facUltate  vital  military  sup- 
ply cooperation  with  our  principal  allies.  In 
addlUon.  the  bill  amends  the  ASCA  and 
related  legislation  to  double  the  dollar 
thresholds  for  certification  to  the  Congress 
of  aU  other  major  propoaed  PMS  sales  and 
commercial  Munitions  List  exports,  to  estab- 
lish a  comparable  threshold  for  certification 
of  propoaed  third-party  transfers,  and  to 
eliminate  the  legislative  "veto"  feature  of 
the  ASCA  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  proposed 
commercial  Munitions  List  exports.  The  bill 
repeals  section  39  of  the  ASCA.  relating  to 
reporte  of  agente  fees  and  related  payments. 
In  light  of  the  more  comprehensive  requlre- 
menu  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  PracUces  Act 
of  19T7. 

Th»  programs  authorised  by  this  bill  are 
essential  componente  of  our  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policies,  and  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  advancement  in  freedom,  dignity 
and  development  of  peoples  In  nations  far 
less  fortunate  than  our  own.  These  programs 
have  been  formulated  to  achieve  these  ends 
In  as  effective  and  efficient  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible in  light  of  the  resources  available  to  us. 
They  will  serve  our  InteresU  In  the  stability 
and  economic  prosperity  of  the  developing 
countries,  already  Important  markets  for  U.S. 
exporte.  and  whoee  participation  in  the  world 
economy  Is  stesdlly  increasing. 

With  particular  regard  for  the  authoriza- 
tions requested  In  this  bill  for  security  assist- 
ance programs  for  Greece  and  for  Turkey.  I 
hereby  certify.  In  accordance  with  section 
e30C(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  will  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
section  e30C(b)  of  this  Act.  The  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  this  certification  in  each 
case  Is  contained  In  the  Congressional  presen- 
tation materials  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  secu- 
rity assistance  programs. 

The  rapidly  changing,  difficult  world  situ- 
ation facing  the  United  States  at  this  moment 
In  history  underscores  the  need  to  address, 
with  renewed  vigor,  the  human  problems 
arising  In  the  less-developed  countries,  our 
economic  ties  with  them,  and  the  security 
needs  of  our  friends  and  allies.  This  bill 
would  significantly  contribute  to  these  ends, 
and  I  urge  ite  early  passage. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Congreas  and  that  Ite  enact- 
ment would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

ALZXAMDSa  M.  Haio.  Jt.« 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  977.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  allow  temporal^  emergency  sus- 
pensions of  implementation  plan  provi- 
sions when  coal  is  burned  instead  of  for- 
eign oil,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

LXCISLATIOIf  BXUkTIMC  TO  mZTINC  BMKaCT 
EMmCENCIZa 

•  Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  meeting  energy  emergencies 
while  maintaining  envircximental  safe- 
guards under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 


More  speciflcally,  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing  would  allow  the  President, 
on  the  petition  of  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  to  suspend  implementation  of  the 
State's  cleaii  air  plan  for  not  more  than 
1  year,  to  permit  the  burning  of  coal  in- 
stead of  imported  oil.  The  suspension  of 
the  clean  air  plan  would  be  permitted 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Governor  Umt  an 
energy  emergency  exists  as  a  result  of 
excessive  reliance  on  imported  oil  as  the 
primary  source  of  fuel. 

In  no  case,  however,  would  such  a  sus- 
pension be  permitted  if  the  temporary 
conversion  to  coal  from  oil  would  result 
in  a  violation  of  national  clean  air 
standards, 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
modest  but  highly  important  change  in 
the  existing  Clean  Air  Act  provisions 
which  restrict  unduly  our  ability  to  ad- 
just and  respond  to  energy  supply  emer- 
gencies. 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  bitter  and  costly 
experience  last  year  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

At  that  time,  the  major  electric  gen- 
erating company  in  the  State  was  pre- 
pared and  willing,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  severe  winters  in  recent  years, 
to  convert  its  generating  plant  from  ex- 
pensive imported  oil  to  coal.  That  con- 
version would  have  been  welcomed  by 
just  about  everyone — home  consumers, 
manufacturing  plants,  schools,  colleges, 
and  hospitals — because  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  that  imported  oil  was  driving  elec- 
tric rates  up  to  unprecedented  levels. 

It  is  estimated  that  conversion  to  coal 
would  have  saved  the  consumers  of  the 
State  $1  mUlion  a  month  in  utility  bills. 
Under  existing  law,  however,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  temporary  con- 
version to  coal  despite  electric  rates  so 
high  that  they  constituted  an  economic 
emergency  for  many  families  and  many 
businesses. 

Under  existing  law.  a  Governor  at  the 
request  of  a  utility,  may  petition  the 
President  for  a  suspension  of  the  State 
clean  air  implementation  plan,  but  the 
suspension  is  limited  to  no  more  than  4 
months,  and  in  addition,  the  conditions 
for  suspension  are  so  restrictiv^e  that 
suspensions  are  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses impossible.  ', 

Under  existing  law.  suspensions  may 
be  approved  by  the  President  only  on 
evidence  of  high  levels  of  uneiii>loy- 
ment  or  a  total  loss  of  energy  supplies 
for  residential  buildings.  T 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  per- 
mit a  1-year  suspension  and  conver- 
sion to  cheaper  coal  if  it  is  shown  that 
imports  of  oil  for  the  generating  plant 
have  reached  an  excessive  level,  and 
that  those  imports  can  be  reduced  by 
the  emergency  suspension. 

In  my  view,  if  the  expensive  injported 
oil  becomes  excessive  to  the  point  that 
electricity  is  unafTordably  expensive, 
that  is  about  the  same  as  a  total  loss  of 
energy  supplies.  It  is  just  as  much  of  an 
emergency,  and  emergency  relief  should 
be  available. 

I  recognize  Mr.  President,  that  this  leg- 
islation,- by  itself,  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  extremely  high  energy  costs 
that  threaten  the  economic  life  of  New 
England. 
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New  England  now  suffers  ttie  bighest 
energy  costs  In  the  Natiwi.  primarily 
because  the  region  is  so  heavily  depend- 
ent on  oil  and  particularly  imported  oil. 
Other  measures  that  are  needed  In- 
clude even  more  stringent  conservation 
efforts,  increased  use  of  alternate  en- 
ergy sources,  use  of  renewable  fuels,  and 
development  of  the  many  small-scale 
potential  hydroelectric  sites  in  the 
region.  In  addition.  I  strongly  support 
the  concept  of  a  New  England  Power 
Authority,  as  recently  proposed  by  my 
Rhode  Island  colleague.  Representative 
Claudihk  Schneider. 

In  the  interim,  however,  while  we 
struggle  to  adjust  to  the  harsh  realities 
of  high-priced  energy  and  seek  longer 
term  solutions  to  our  regional  energy 
needs.  I  believe  the  legislation  I  have  In- 
troduced today  can  make  a  significant 
contribution  by  restraining  electric  rates 
without  endangering  environmental 
quality. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
developed  in  close  consultation  with 
Governor  Garrahy  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Governor  Garrahy  to  President 
Reagan  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  977 
Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  110(f)(2)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  ten^Mrary  emergency  suspension 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  Issued  to  a 
source  only  If  the  Governor  of  such  State 
finds  that — 

"(A)  such  temporary  suspension  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  Stete's  economic  welfare; 

"(B)  foreign  Importe  of  fuels  used  by  such 
source  have  reached  an  excessive  level  and 
such  Importe  can  be  reduced  by  the  emer- 
gency suspension:  or 

"(C)  there  existe  In  the  vicinity  of  such 
source  a  temporary  energy  emergency  Involv- 
ing high  levels  of  unemplojrment  or  loss  of 
necessary  energy  supplies  for  residential 
dwellings,  and  such  unemployment  or  loss 
can  be  totally  or  partially  alleviated  by  such 
emerijency  suspension. 

Not  more  than  one  such  susoenslon  may  be 
Issued  for  any  source  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  set  of  circumstances  or  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  emergency.". 

(b)  Section  110(f)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "four  months"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "one  year":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ": 
but  no  suspension  may  remain  In  effect  If 
such  suspension  resulte  In  a  violation  of  any 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard". 

(c)  Section  110(f)(4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  a  four-month 
period"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year";  and 

(2)  by  Insertltu;  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  but  no  suspen- 
sion may  remain  In  effect  if  such  suspension 
resulte  in  a  violation  of  any  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard". 
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Stats  or  Rhode  Island 

AMD  PaOVmCKCZ  PlAMTATIOirS. 

Providence,  R.I.,  January  29,  X981. 
Trk  PaxsmxMT 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>«M  Ma.  PaxsmEMT:  There  Is  no  Issue  of 
greater  importance  to  New  England  than  our 
dependence  on  the  uncerteln  supply  and 
ever  rising  cost  of  foreign  oil  for  electricity 
generation.  It  Is  directly  related  to  the  eco- 
nomic health.  Indeed  survival,  of  the  region 
and  has  as  well  naUonal  security  ImpUca- 
tlons,  as  you  are  aware. 

Through  Ite  affiliate,  Narragansett  Electric 
Company,  the  New  England  Power  Company, 
which  provides  electricity  for  1.000,000  resl- 
dente  of  Massachusette,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  has  appUed  for  emergency  sus- 
pension of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (43  VS.C.  1867 
et  seq.)  under  section  110(f)  (42  VS.C.  7410 
(f ) )  In  order  to  bum  coal  at  ite  generating 
plant  In  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Such  sus- 
pension under  the  Act  requires  that  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  petition  the  President 
to  determine  that  a  national  or  regional  en- 
ergy emergency  existe  of  such  severity  that 
temporary  suspension  may  be  necessary  and 
that  other  means  of  responding  may  be  In- 
adeqtiate.  There  must  be  a  finding  of  "high 
levels  of  unemployment  or  loss  of  necessary 
energy  suppUes  for  residential  dwellings"  as 
weU  as  findings  that  "such  unemployment 
or  loss  can  be  totally  or  partially  alleviated 
by  such  emergency  suspension." 

As  the  Clean  Air  Act  specifies,  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held  here  on  the  request. 
Attached  Is  the  report  from  the  Rhode  Island 
hearing  panel  which  Indicates  that  the  re- 
quired findings  are  not  present.  Governor 
irtng  of  Massachusette,  we  understand,  is 
sending  you  separately  a  similar  report  and 
conclusion  from  his  Stete.  where  New  Eng- 
land Power  also  requested  suspension  in 
order  to  bum  coal  at  Ite  Salem  Harbor  gen- 
erating plant. 

We  are  forwarding  these  reporte  to  you 
becavise  whUe  the  evidence  does  not  faU 
within  the  strict  g^jidellnes  of  the  CHean  Air 
Act,  the  testimony  received  does  point  out 
sharply  that  the  continued  use  of  oU  In 
electrical  generation  facilities  In  New  Eng- 
land has  a  imtentlally  disastrous  Impact  on 
our  economy.  It  Is  also  evident  that  because 
of  the  foreign  oil  dependency  of  New  Eng- 
land, supply  is  subject  to  potential  interrup- 
tion at  any  time.  It  Is  suggested  you  review 
section  110(f)  for  possible  revision  with  a 
view  toward  clarifying  the  required  stand- 
ards for  demonstrating  potential  economic 
dislocation. 

If  the  requested  emergency  coal  burn- 
ing at  the  two  plante  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated undn-  the  requlremente  of  110(f)  ot 
the  Clean  Air  Act  we  mtist  quickly  find 
other  means  of  utilizing  ooal  on  a  long 
range  basis  to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis 
which  so  threatens  our  region.  We  offer 
speciflcally  the  following  proposals: 

The  economics  of  permanent  conversion 
of  the  two  plante  and  possibly  others  to  bum 
coal  utilizing  effective  means  of  emission 
limitation  should  be  explored  and  wherever 
feasible,  proper  applications  made,  request- 
ing Federal  and  State  approval  for  immediate 
burning  ot  coal  under  a  delayed  compliance 
order  while  conversion  Is  pending,  "me  ap- 
propriate section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  gov- 
erning this  altemaUve  Is  113(d)(5). 

In  thoee  circumstances  where  the  conver- 
sion of  aging  oll-flred  generating  facilities 
proves  to  be  uneconomic  and  where  the  gen- 
erating capacity  which  they  provide  is  nec- 
esssiry,  they  should  be  replaced  with  efficient 
new  coal-flred  plante,  located  so  as  not  to 
exacerbate  urban  air  quality  conditions. 
We  urge  protnpt  passage  of  Federal  "oU 


backout"  legislation  to  fund  these  ocmver- 
slons  and  facility  replaoemente.  Funding 
should  be  retroactive  to  cover  already  com- 
menced projecte  so  as  not  to  penalize  rate- 
payers of  companies  which  have  already 
taken  steps  to  convert  to  coal. 

In  addition  to  increased  use  of  coal,  we 
call  to  your  attention  other  developing  op- 
tions to  meet  New  England's  energy  needs. 
These  Include  purchase  of  Canadian  natural 
gas  and  hydroelectric  power.  We  will  be  con- 
tacting you  to  urge  Federal  i^proval  of  such 
Importations  at  the  appropriate  time.  A 
Federal  power  marketing  administration  in 
this  area  may  weU  be  needed.  An  interna- 
tional treaty  may  even  be  required.  We  will 
be  in  further  communication  with  you  and 
ofBcialf  of  your  administration  on  these 
matters  shortly. 

We  earnestly  soUclt  your  cooperation  and 
aid  as  we  explore  these  and  other  posslbUl- 
tles  to  relieve  New  England's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  As  scores  of  businessmen  in  both 
stetes  have  so  eloquently  testified,  severe 
economic  dislocation  Is  Imminent  if  we  do 
not  solve  this  problem.  We  greatly  appreciate 
the  attention  of  your  administration  to 
to  these  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

J.  JOOXPH  Oabbaht. 

Governor  .# 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  certain 
W-2  filing  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

MODincATiow  OF  cnrrAiM  w-a  nuoro 
■XQinKzifcirTS 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  bureaucratic  excess 
counts  for  a  great  deal  of  the  paperwork 
the  Federal  Govenment  passes  off  on 
American  businesses,  but  every  now  and 
then  it  turns  out  Congress  itself  is  the 
culprit. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  requires  employers  to  provide 
W-2  forms  to  all  their  employees  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  But  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  also  requires  employers  to  pro- 
vide W-2  forms  to  employees  who  leave 
their  jobs  during  the  year — at  the  time 
they  terminate  their  employmoit. 

The  idea  is  to  make  certain  that  em- 
ployees get  their  W-2's.  The  problem  is — 
human  nature  being  what  it  is — most 
employees  lose  their  W-2's  end  end  up 
having  to  get  another  one  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  fact,  a  few  years  back  the  National 
Society  of  PubUc  Accountants  estimated 
that  some  two-thirds  of  the  W-2's  were 
getting  lost— that  is  25  millian  forms. 
The  NSPA  estimates  it  costs  $12  to  Issue 
a  duplicate  form,  which  means  the  cost 
of  this  requirement  may  total  as  much  as 
$300  million. 

By  regulation  (31.605-1) ,  the  IRS  has 
sought  to  provide  some  relief  from  the 
significant  paperwork  burdens  imposed 
by  this  requirement,  but  the  directives 
in  the  code  put  to  question  such  admin- 
istrative reforms. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  Senator  Chiles  has 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  Under 
our  proposal,  departing  ranployees  who 
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uk  for  W-3's  will  be  provided  lonas 
within  M  days  (oUowlnc  the  termina- 
tion of  their  employment.  The  rest  will 
get  the  forma  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
change  will  cost  the  Treasury  nothing, 
while  saving  tazpaylng  business  a  bundle. 

Mr.  President,  similar  proposals  have 
been  offered  to  address  this  problem, 
most  recently  Congressman  Hamilton's 
bill.  HH.  2039.  Congressman  HAiOLTOif's 
propoeal.  however,  would  require  em- 
ployers to  provide  written  notice  to  their 
employees  at  the  time  they  leave  work. 
Informing  them  that  they  may  obtain  a 
W-2  at  that  time.  I  am  not  sure  such  a 
requirement  is  necessary,  or  even  useful, 
since  it  clearly  Imposes  a  paperwork  re- 
quirement on  the  employer  and  may 
serve  to  exacerbate  the  problem  by  en- 
couraging the  issuance  of  duplicate 
W-3's.  I  think  the  simpler  course  is  the 
better  course  to  follow,  and  the  one  more 
likely  to  effect  meaningful  reductions  in 
administrative  costs  and  redtape. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  978  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  078 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentative*  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SacnoN  1.  SubMctlon  (a)  of  section  6061 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  recelpta  for  employees )  Is  amended  by 
■trlklitg  out  "on  the  day  on  wblch  the  last 
payment  of  remuneration  is  made"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "within  30  days  after 
receipt  of  a  written  request  from  the  em- 
ployee If  earlier  than  such  January  31". 

8bc.  3.  The  aotendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  employees  whose 
employment  Is  terminated  after  the  date  of 
enactment  .9 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QcATLB) : 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax 
exemption  for  interest  on  obligations  of 
volunteer  fire  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX  XXKMPTIOIf  S  PO«  VOLUirm> 
ms    DEPABTMXirrS 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Qvatle)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  clarify  the  t«x 
exempt  status  of  interest  on  obligation 
of  volunteer  fire  departments. 

Volunteer  fire  departments  perform  a 
vital  role  in  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  their  communities.  They  are 
an  essential  part  of  local  government  in 
many  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas  of  this 
country. 

The  Wayne  Township  Volunteer  Hre 
Department  of  Bfarlon  County.  Ind..  is 
one  of  the  largest  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  Nation.  It  has  enjoyed  a 
position  of  respect  and  dependability  in 
its  ecnmiunity  for  many  years  through 
hard  work  and  good  management.  An- 
other reason  for  its  success  has  been  its 
ability  to  acquire  top  quality  operating 
equipment  with  private  loans  at  rates 
ctnslstent  with  that  paid  by  municlpali- 


Theref  ore  It  disturbed  me  to  learn  that 
the  IRS  had  recently  decided  to  tax  the 
interest  paid. by  the  Wayne  Township 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  on  funds 
they  had  borrowed  to  pay  for  flreflghting 
eqmpment.  The  Wayne  Township  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  is  the  sole  flre- 
flghting and  emergency  force  in  the  area 
by  agreement  with  Wayne  Township.  It 
receives  substantial  funds  by  contract 
with  the  township  trustee  in  compliance 
with  Indiana  law.  It  makes  no  charge  for 
its  flreflghting  services. 

In  reaching  its  unfortunate  decision, 
the  IRS  relied  on  a  court  case  Involving 
a  flre  department  which  was  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  control  by  local  or 
State  government  and  operated  without 
a  contract  or  public  funds.  In  effect,  the 
court  held  the  organization  to  be  a  so- 
cial club,  not  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
SUte. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  overturn  the 
IRS  ruling  with  respect  to  volunteer  flre 
departments  when  these  departments 
are  the  sole  organization  providing  flre- 
flghting services  in  the  area,  when  they 
are  required  by  the  political  subdivision 
to  provide  flreflghting  services  by  agree- 
ment or  otherwise,  when  they  receive 
over  half  their  funds  from  the  political 
subdivision,  and  when  they  make  no 
charge  for  flreflghting  services. 

The  bill  then  speciflcally  provides  that 
no  inference  is  to  be  made  about  other 
cases  in  which  flre  departments  might 
not  meet  the  specific  standards  set  up  in 
this  bill.  This  bill  simply  clarifies  what 
had  been  the  practice  with  respect  to 
the  Wayne  Township  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment and  similar  fire  departments 
before  the  IRS  made  its  ruling. 

Wayne  Township  Volunteer  Flre  De- 
partment needs  this  legislation  to  help 
replace  its  1949  flretruck.  The  interest 
differential  between  exempt  status  and 
being  taxed  on  the  interest  is  nearly 
$100,000.  That  is  a  heavy  burden  for 
many  local  communities  to  bear.  How- 
ever, even  more  important  is  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  Such  vol]inteer  organiza- 
tions provide  many  communities  with 
low-cost  government  services.  As  such 
they  ought  to  be  rewarded  rather  than 
penalized. 

I  urge  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

s.  079 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  govern- 
mental obligations)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (J)  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(1)    Obucations  or  Cistain   Voluntcxr 

PiXX  DKPASTMKirTS. 

"(1)  Im  oznRAL. — An  obligation  of  a 
volunteer  flre  department  shall  be  treated  as 
an  obligation  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  If— 

"(A)  such  department  Is  a  qualified 
volunteer  flre  department  with  respect  to  an 


area  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  political 
subdivision,  am} 

"(B)  such  obllgaUon  U  Issued  as  part  of 
an  Issue  substantuily  all  of  the  proceeds  of 
wtUch  are  to  be  used  for  the  aoquisttlon, 
construction,  reconstruction,  or  improve- 
ment of  quallfled  flreflghting  property. 

"(3)      QUALjnZtl      VOLDNTIXB      FIBS      DKPART- 

ucNT. — For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'quallfled  volunteer  flre  department' 
means,  with  respect  to  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  any  organization — 

"(A)  which  Is  organized  and  operated  to 
provide  flreflghting  services  for  persons  in 
an  area  (wltliln  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
political  subdivision)  which  is  not  provided 
with  any  other  flreflghting  services, 

"(B)  which  is  required  (by  agreement  or 
otherwise)  by  the  political  subdivision  to 
furnish  flreflghting  services  in  such  area, 

"(C)  which  receives  over  half  of  the  funds 
for  outfltting  Its  members  and  providing 
and  maintaining  Its  quallfled  flreflghting 
property  from  the  p<^ltlcal  subdivision,  and 

"(D)  which  makes  no  charge  for  Its  flre- 
flghting services. 

"(3)  QvAumto  nuncHnNO  psopxaTT. — 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'qualified  firefighttng  property'  means  prop- 
erty— 

"(A)  which  is  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  and 

"(B)  (1)  which  is  used  in  the  training  for 
the  performance  of,  or  the  performance  of 
flrefightlng  or  ambulance  services,  or 

"(11)  which  is  used  to  house  the  property 
described  in  clause  (1) . 

"(4)  No  nrrcaxNcx  wR%ic  stakdaros  arx 
NOT  MXT. — In  the  case  of  an  obligation  which 
does  not  meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  to  Infer  that  interest  on  such 
obligation  Is  not  exempt  from  tax  under  this 
section." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after 
December  31,  1968. 
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By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford)  : 
S.  980.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Natural  Gas 
Utilization  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATTTSAL  CAS  UTIUZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Ford,  a 
most  knowledgeable  and  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  to  introduce  today  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Utilization  Act. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  lift  market  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  natural  gas  by  re- 
pealing the  incremental  pricing  provi- 
sions of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NGPA)  and  three  provisions  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  (FUA) :  The  ban  on  use  of 
natural  gas  in  existing  powerplants;  the 
ban  on  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  existing 
major  fuel  burning  installations 
(MFBI's).  and  the  pn^bition  on  the 
use  of  gas  for  existing  outdoor  lighting. 

The  legislation  would  also  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  grant  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  ban  on  use  of  natural  gas 
in  new  powerplants  and  MFBI's  where 
the  gas.  used  in  conjunction  with  coal, 
is  necessary  to  meet  applicable  Federal 
and  State  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  we  strongly  support  the 
concept,  embodied  in  this  legislation, 
that  all  statutory  natural  gas  demand 
constraints  be  addressed  in  a  single 
package.  With  our  natural  gas  supply 
picture  looking  extremely  encouraging. 


and  our  naUonal  need  to  cut  the  use  of 
imported  oil,  the  Ume  has  come  to  re- 
examine restrictions  on  the  use  of  nat- 
ural gas.  ._      J  J 

All  indications  are  that  the  phased  de- 
regulation of  the  NGPA  is  working.  The 
legislation  we  are  amending  was  enacted 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  and  the 
previous  administration  mistakenly  be- 
lieved that  the  Nation  was  running  out 
of  natural  gas. 

Since  then,  however,  these  perceptions 
have  been  proven  false.  Last  year,  for 
example,  additions  to  natural  gas  re- 
serves were  up  35  percent  from  1979  and 
additions  to  reserves  in  the  Continental 
United  States  were  higher  than  they  had 
been  since  1967. 

Some  recent  estimates  on  the  outlook 
for  conventional  and  supplemental 
sources  of  gas  energy  conclude  that  suf- 
ficient gas  energy— methane— will  be 
available  in  the  year  2000  to  continue  to 
supply  at  least  25  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  need  for  energy.  Depending 
on  assumptions  regarding  future  tech- 
nical, social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions, gas  could  provide  as  much  as 
33  percent  of  our  needs — the  level  pro- 
vided by  natural  gas  energy  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970's. 

Since  domestic  gas  energy  supply  and 
utilization  projects,  both  large  and 
small,  generally  require  only  two-thirds 
the  capital  investment  of  comparable 
projects  to  generate  and  utilize  electricity 
and  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  domestic 
resources,  gas  energy  can  and  should  be 
an  increasingly  popular  choice. 

Given  the  Improving  outlook  for  nat- 
ural gas  supplies  and  the  uncertainty  of 
oil  supply  from  foreign  sources,  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  must,  in  the  national 
interest,  remove  these  impediments  to 
the  use  of  natural  gas. 

Senator  FORD  and  I  are  extremely  en- 
couraged that  these  issues  will  get  the 
prompt  attention  they  deserve.  Our  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Gordon 
Humphrey,  has  scheduled  hearings  April 
23  and  24  on  the  Fuel  Use  Act  in  his 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. We  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  this  issue. 

The  Fuel  Use  Act  amendments  in  this 
bill  make  sense  economically  and  envi- 
ronmentally as  well  as  from  a  supply 
perspective.  Permitting  new  powerplants 
and  new  MFBI's  to  use  natural  gas  in 
order  to  reduce  emissions  released  into 
the  atmosphere  will  enable  them  to 
achieve  air  quality  standards  without  the 

addition  of  expensive  scrubbers.    

If  existing  powerplants  and  MFBI's 
are  allowed  to  use  natural  gas,  they  can 
terminate  the  use  of  imported  oil.  for 
many  the  only  alternative  fueL 

For  existing  MFBI's,  the  current  Fuel 
Use  Act  authority  to  order  mandatory 
gas-to-coal  conversion  would  be  elimi- 
nated, thereby  removing  the  prospect  of 
costly  retrofitting  that  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied in  light  of  improved  gas  availability. 
The  amount  of  natural  gas  used  in  ex- 
isting outdoor  lights  is  so  small — the 
DOE  estimates  a  savings  of  only  0.14 
percent  of  annual  natural  gas  consump- 
tion— that  the  expense  of  reidaclng  or 


abandoning  approximately  1.5  million 
fixtures  is  simply  not  warranted  with  to- 
day's gas  supply  scenario. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  repeal 
of  Incremental  pricing,  title  n  of  the 
NGPA.  In  the  96th  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  2392,  and  was  joined  in  this  effort  by 
20  Senators,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. The  same  legislation  introduced 
in  the  House  had  over  100  cosponsors.  In 
this  Congress,  I  have  reintroduced  the 
legislation  as  S.  29  and  have  been  pleased 
to  add  five  Senators  as  cosponsors. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  last  year  the 
House  exercised  its  legislative  veto  over 
regulations  issued  by  FERC  to  extend  in- 
cremental pricing  to  almost  all  industrial 
uses  of  natural  gas.  Many  believe  that 
this  action  terminated  all  problems  con- 
cerning incremental  pricing.  This  is  not 
true.  Phase  I  stUl  applies  to  industrial 
boiler  users  consuming  300  Mcf  or  more 
per  day. 

Incremental  pricing  requires  natural 
gas  sold  to  Interstate  industrial  boiler 
users  to  be  priced  at  the  level  of  fuel  oil. 
This  of  course  not  only  substantially  and 
artificially  raises  the  price  that  industrial 
users  of  natural  gas  would  otherwise  pay, 
but  also  exposes  these  users  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  sudden,  large  increases  in  gas 
prices  given  the  extreme  volatility  of  oil 

prices.  

.In  addition,  although  the  FERC  regu- 
lations now  require  industrial  users  to  be 
priced  at  the  level  of  high-sulfur  No.  6 
fuel  oil,  the  cheapest  and  dirtiest  type  of 
oil  capable  of  being  burned  in  boilers,  a 
much  more  expensive  three-tiered  cost 
ceiling  system  is  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  this  November. 

Clearly,  incremental  pricing  is  arti- 
ficially dampening  demand  for  natural 
gas  and  threatening,  in  the  process,  to 
erode  the  supply  response  to  NGPA  title  I. 
This  is  bad  public  policy  created  by 
Congress  and  the  Congress  must  now  act 
rapidly  to  change  it.  I  might  also 
mention  that  the  constitutionality  of 
last  year's  congressional  veto  of  phase 
n  is  now  being  challenged  in  the  courts. 
Neither  Senator  Ford  nor  I  want  to 
take  up  the  issue  of  deregulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  this  time.  We  firmly  beUeve. 
however,  that  all  demand  restraints  on 
the  use  of  natural  gas,  whether  ^ound  in 
FUA  or  NGPA.  should  be  considered 
together.  My  constituents  in  Indiana 
cannot  wait  another  year  for  repeal  with 
the  specter  of  a  three-tier  pricing  system 
or  a  judicial  overruling  of  the  phase  n 
veto  hanging  over  their  heads.  Indiana 
has  been  hurt  enough  already  by  incre- 
mental pricing  phase  I. 

To  cite  just  one  example  of  incre- 
mental pricing's  effect  on  Indiana  indus- 
try, after  8  continuous  months  of  no 
applicable  surcharge,  the  Indiana  alter- 
nate fuel  price  ceiling  in  January  1981, 
as  published  by  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  at  DOE,  has  been  dra- 
matically Increased  from  $2.51  to  $3.40 
per  million  Btu's. 

This  required  a  surcharge  to  be  placed 
<m  certain  steel  mill  natural  gas  usage  in 
northern  Indiana  of  approximately  70 
cents  per  million  Btu  and  amounted  to 
an  increase  of  25  percent  for  that  gas 
subject    to   Incremental    pricing,    l^is 


amounted  to  an  additional  1  month's  cost 
for  natural  gas  of  $634,000  for  1  month 
for  the  five  major  steel  companies  in 
Indiana,  all  of  whom  are  currently 
struggling  with  reduced  d^nand.  other 
increased  costs,  and  intense  foreign 
competition. 

The  total  burden  of  this  surcharge  on 
all  industries  in  northern  Indiana  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $1,248,000.  which  under  the 
concept  of  incremental  pricing  will  ulti- 
mately be  refunded  to  residential  cus- 
tomers for  the  average  amount  of  $0.47 
per  customer — an  insignificant  benefit  in 
exchange  for  a  tremendous  new  burden 
cm  job-producing  industries. 

My  State— and  the  Midwest  in  gen- 
eral— have  already  been  hard  hit  by 
rising  energy  prices.  We  have  seen  plants 
shut  down  and  people  put  out  of  worit 
because  of  competition  from  abroad  and 
a  general  economic  slowdown. 

Incremental  pricing  and  FUA  re- 
straints, coupled  with  already  rising 
energy  prices,  only  exacerbate  the  dis- 
tress of  the  industrialized  Northon 
States  and  widen  the  gap  between  the 
energy -consuming  States  and  the  en- 
ergy-producing States.  Indeed,  a  recent 
issue  of  Forbes  contained  a  quote  that 
should  give  us  all  pause: 

Not  even  a  country  as  large  as  ours  can 
maintain  iU  democratic  institutions  half 
rich  and  half  poor,  especially  when  trends 
will  make  it  very  apparent  that  for  the  "have- 
nots'  things  will  get  worse  and  not  better. 
("Trouble  In  the  Heartland,"  March  16. 1981 ) . 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pUcations  of  a  regional  recessi<Hi  for  the 
Midwest,  which  the  Forbes  article  pre- 
dicts in  distressing  detail. 

Heavy  industry,  particularly  autos  and 
steel,  are  the  backbone  of  the  economy 
of  the  Midwest.  Each  has  enormous 
problems  confronting  it. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  these  industries  and  are 
actively  considering  pohcies  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
keep  statutes  on  the  book  which  are 
counterproductive  to  the  economic  re- 
covery of  these  industries. 

Artificially  higher  natural  gas  prices 
and  imnecessary  constraints  on  its  use 
must  be  Ufted  by  the  Congress  in  or- 
der to  help  us  compete  in  the  world 
market  and  encourage  use  of  a  plentiful, 
clean  domestic  resource. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  we  believe 
the  changes  to  current  law  embodied  in 
the  Natural  Gas  Utilization  Act  will 
benefit  consumers  and  our  national  se- 
curity in  two  ways : 

First,  they  will  improve  the  already 
promising  supply  outlook  for  domestic 
natural  gas  by  reducing  market  uncer- 
tainties which  inhibit  investment  in  new 
natural  gas  production,  and  second,  they 
will  encourage  a  shift  from  the  use  of 
oil,  which  is  40  percent  imported,  to  nat- 
ural gas,  which  is  over  95  percent  do- 
mestic and  99  percent  North  Amraican. 
We  hope  our  colleagues  will  support  this 
bill,  and  urge  its  prompt  and  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  980  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objecticm.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  980 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the   United  States  of 
Americ*  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLX 

Sktion  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  ttae 
"Nftturml  Om  UtUlsatlon  Act ". 

SXTBAI.    or    CnTAIN     STATUTOBT     PmOHtBITIONS 

ON  mm  or  has  bt  ezbtimc  powiuplants 
Ssc.  a.  Section  301  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Indvwtiial  Ptiel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  n.S.C. 
8341 )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(•)  and  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  respectively. 

aKPSAL      or      AUTHOKITT      TO      PaOHtBIT      COAL- 

CATAMx  rACiums  use  or  gas  and  authob- 

rrr   to   pbohibit   vst   or   cas   in   cutain 

wxjxt.  MixTtraxs 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Sections  301(b)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  2)  and  302(a)  ol  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8341(b)  and  8342(a))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  natural  gas,  or 
both.". 

(b)  Sections  301(b)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  2)  and  302(b)(1)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.C.  8341(c)  and  8342(b)(1))  are  each 
.  amended  by  striking  out  "or  natural  gas" 
and  "or  natural  gas,  or  both,"  each  place 
such  terms  appear. 

(c)(1)  The  following  provisions  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  are  amended  by  striking  out  "natural 
gas  or"  each  place  it  appears: 

(A)  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  section 
303. 

(B)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d)(1),  (e), 
(f),  and   (g)   of  section  311. 

(C)  The  subsection  heading  for  section 
312(d). 

(0)  Subsections  (a)(1)  and  (g)(1)(B) 
(1)  of  secUon312. 

(2)  Section  311(h)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3):  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated) . 
by  striking  out  "natxiral  gas  and". 

(3)  Section  312(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "petroleum  or 
natural  gas.  or  both,  are"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "petroleum  is". 

(4)  Section  312  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  In  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (3):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (h),  (1). 
and  (J)  and  redesignating  subsections  (k) 
and  (1)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (i),  respec- 
tively. 

(5)  Section  731(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  HI". 
raoMisinoN  on  the  vsz  or  gas  roa  otrroooa 

LICHrlNC   NOT  to   AFFLT   TO   FTXTtmES   IN   OP- 
■■*T»ON    ON    TUB    ENACTMENT    Or    THE    rTTEI, 

vsB  act:  pitbuc  iNroaicATiON  psockam  bt 

Bac.  4  (a)  Section  402(b)  (I)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.8.C.  8372(b)  ( 1 ) )  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  any  outdoor 
lighting  future  which  was  Installed  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
use  In  connection  with  a  residence  and  for 
which  natural  gas  was  being  provided  on 
such  date  of  enactment ) "  after  "use  In  out- 
door Ugbtlng",  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out 
the  dash  and  all  that  follows  through  "resi- 
dence," and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
municipal  outdoor  lighting  fixture". 

(b)  Section  402  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsec- 
tion (g)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
<e)  the  following  new  subsection: 


"(f)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  outdoor  lighting, 
each  local  distribution  company  which  Is 
subject  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall,  in 
accordance  with  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary — 

"(A)  establish  a  reasonable  and  simple 
method,  as  determined  by  each  such  com- 
pany, by  which  the  company  shall  periodi- 
cally Inform  Its  customers  about  the  amount 
of  natural  gas  consumed  by  outdoor  lighting 
and  the  annual  cost  of  such  gas  for  such 
lighting:  and 

"(B)  report  to  the  Secretary  the  method 
established  under  subparagraph  (A). 
A  company  may  establish  a  method  which 
provides  for  reporting  such  information  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  where  actual  informa- 
tion is  not  readily  available. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  propose  the  rules 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  as  promptly  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  rules  shall  take 
effect  not  later  than  the  ninetieth  day  after 
they  are  proposed.  In  promulgating  such 
rules,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible,  consult  with  the  appropriate 
regulatory  authority  of  the  States  and  the 
local  distribution  companies  who  will  be 
subject  to  the  rules.". 

EXXMmON    rOB    THE    XJSZ   OT    CAS    IN    GAS-COAI. 
MIXTUBES   TO   OrrSET   COAL   EMISSIONS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Section  212(d)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(42  U.S.C.  8322(d) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  After  consideration  of  a  petition  (and 
comments  thereon)  for  an  exemption  from 
the  prohibitions  of  subpart  A  for  a  power- 
plant  or  Installation  to  use  natural  gas  In  a 
natural  gas-coal  mixture,  ttae  Secretary  shall, 
by  order,  grant  a  permanent  exemption  un- 
der this  subsection  with  respect  to  natural 
gas  If  the  petitioner  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that — 

"(A)  the  use  of  natural  gas  In  such  mix- 
ture is  to  reduce  the  emissions  from  that 
which  would  occur  If  only  coal  was  used  as 
a  primary  energy  source;  and 

"(B)  the  proportion  of  natural  gas  in  such 
mixture  will  not  exceed  the  level  necessary 
to  comply  with  applicable  environmental  re- 
quirements, disregarding  any  variances  Is- 
sued or  granted  In  connection  with  the 
powerplant  installation. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'natural  gas-coal  mixture"  means  any  mix- 
ture of  natural  gas  and  coal  or  any  combina- 
tion of  such  fuels  used  simultaneously  or 
alternately  in  any  unit  or  In  any  set  of  units 
located  at  the  same  site.". 

(b)  Section  701(c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C 
8411(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  (A)  Notwithstanding  section  702(a) 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than 
subparagraph  (B)),  any  exemption  under 
section  212(d)  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
date  a  petition  for  such  exemption  is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  on  that  petition. 

"(B)  An  exemption  shall  not  be  made  ef- 
fective under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a  facility 
If— 

"(1)  a  previous  petition  for  an  exemption 
under  such  sections  has  been  denied  on  the 
basis  of  facts  and  circumstances  which  have 
not  substantially  changed  since  the  prior 
petition:  or 

"(11 1  such  an  exemption  has  been  approved 
but  subsequently  revoked  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  that  exemption.". 

BEFEAI.  or  INCBEMENTAI.  rSICING  REatllBEMENTS 
UNDEB     THE     NATtTBAL     CAS     POUCT     ACT     Or 

1978 

Se?.  6.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  (15  US.C.  3341-3347)  Is 
repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  3331(d))  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "Effective  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  rule  required 
under  section  201,  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  cease  to  apply" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall  not 
apply"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
not  apply". 

(2)  Section  502  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  3412) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(3)  Section  504(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3414(b) )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(B)  in  paragraph  d),  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(4)  Section  506  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3416)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
Id). 

(5)  (A)  Section  507(a)  of  such  Act  (16 
use.  3417(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) ,  by  strik- 
ing out  ":  and'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  Section  507(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3417(c))  Is  amended — 

( I )  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 122,  202,  and  206"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  122";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(6)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
title  II. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  costs  In- 
curred by  Interstate  pipelines  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.9 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  I  Join 
my  colleague.  Senator  Lugar,  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Natural  Gas  Utilization  Act 
of  1981.  This  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
certain  specific  restraints  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  imposed  upon  the 
marketing  of  natural  gas. 

The  gas  demand  restraints  in  question 
were  enacted  by  Congress  in  1978  as  part 
of  the  National  Energy  Act  legislative 
package.  At  the  time  of  enactment,  the 
gas  demand  restraints  were  reasonable 
in  light  of  the  severe  gas  shortage  during 
the  winter  of  1977. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gas  supply  outlook  has  since  improved 
dramatically,  with  favorable  supply  in- 
dicators ranging  from  reserve  additions 
to  well  completions  to  absolute  produc- 
tion, the  assumption  of  critical  gas  scar- 
city is  not  as  widely  held. 

Indeed,  by  artificially  reducing  the 
demand  for  natural  gas  at  a  time  when 
a  natural  gas  surplus  already  exists,  arti- 
ficial Federal  restraints  on  gas  demand 
could  affirmatively  decrease  gas  produc- 
tion by  reducing  the  market  for  what- 
ever new  gas  might  be  developed  by  pro- 
ducers. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  address,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  thorny  issue  of  wellhead 
prices  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
That  is  a  question  which  .should  be  dealt 
with  separately,  if  at  all. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Utilization  Act  can  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows : 

First,  all  restrictions  on  gas  use  by 
existing  irawerplants,  under  section  301 
of  the  Puel  Use  Act  (FUA)  would  be 
eliminated.  This  action  would  repeal  the 
currently  scheduled  FUA  ban  on  any  gas 
use  by  existing  powerplants  after  1989. 
Since  the  1990  FUA  ban  would  focus  al- 
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most  exclusively  on  powerplants  whose 
only  alternative  fuel  is  oil — not  coal — 
elimination  of  the  1990  FUA  ban  will 
prevent  a  massive  increase  in  the  use  of 
imported  oil  during  the  1990's. 

According  to  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, the  Increase  in  imported  oil  use 
that  would  be  indirectly  mandated  by 
the  1990  FUA  ban  could  approach  or 
even  exceed  1  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day.  This  fuel  switching  will  entail  a  sub- 
stantial cost  to  electric  utility  customers. 

Eimination  of  the  gas  use  restrictions 
In  FUA  section  301  would  also  entail  re- 
moval of  the  FUA's  interim,  that  Is. 
pre-1990,  restrictions  on  gas  use  by  ex- 
isting powerplants.  These  interim  re- 
strictions clearly  operate  to  prevent  pow- 
erplants from  increasing  their  historic 
use  of  gas  and  also  serves  to  prohibit 
oil-using  powerplants  from  shifting  from 
oil  to  natural  gas. 

Since  this  prevention  of  potential  oil 
displacement  is  important  for  national 
energy  priorities,  the  repeal  of  these  in- 
terim powerplant  gas  use  restrictions 
would  serve  the  naticmal  interest.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration  (ERA)  has 
granted  numerous  temporary  exemptions 
from  these  restrictions  in  the  case  of 
powerplants  which  seek  to  displace  oil 
with  natural  gas. 

However,  since  the  statute  limits  the 
maximum  duration  of  these  exemptions 
to  a  period  of  5  years,  ERA'S  current  pol- 
icy does  not  constitute  a  solution. 

Only  legiskitive  action  can  resolve  this 
problem  on  more  than  a  temporary  basis. 
There  is  also  nothing  in  this  provisiCHi 
that  would  limit  the  authority  of  DOE  to 
order  existing  coal-capable  gas  power- 
plants  to  convert  to  coed. 

Second,  the  Natural  Gas  Utilization 
Act  would  also  amend  FUA  section  302  in 
order  to  remove  the  current  statutory  au- 
thority to  retiuire  coal  capable"  existing 
Industrial  f aciUtles  to  convert  from  natu- 
ral gas  to  coal. 

In  light  of  the  improved  supply  outlook 
for  natural  gas,  and  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  retrofitting  existing  industrial 
facilities,  the  current  FUA  authority  to 
order  mandatory  gas-to-coal  conversions 
can  no  longer  be  considered  necessary  or 
justifiable. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  biU's  amend- 
ments to  FUA  restrictions  on  existing 
powerplants.  the  current  FUA  authority 
to  restrict  oil  use  would  be  left  Intact. 

Third,  the  Natural  Gas  Utilization  Act 
would  not  remove  the  automatic  FUA 
ban — under  PUA  sectiCHis  201  and  202 — 
on  oil  or  gas  use  by  new  powerplants  and 
new  industrial  facilities.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  use  of  coal  in  new 
industrial  and  electric  powerplant  facili- 
ties, to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in 
order  to  back-out  foreign  oil. 

In  the  case  of  such  facilities,  however, 
a  new  FUA  alternative  would  be  created 
that  would  foster  greater  domestic  coal 
use. 

Under  this  alternative,  such  facilities 
would  be  oermitted  to  undertake  the  se- 
lect, limited  use  of  natural  gas — ^in  con- 
junction with  primarily  coal— for  the 
limited  purpose  of  meeting  applicable 
environmental  requirements. 


This  would  permit  natural  gas  to  be 
burned  by  new  facilities  solely  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  meet  Federal  and  State 
regulations  governing  the  direct  com- 
bustion of  coal. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Senator  Lugar  and 
myself  that  this  approach  will  actually 
enhance  the  possibility  for  coal  conver- 
si(Hi  by  permitting  direct  coal  use  in 
areas  where  coal  combustion  would  oth- 
erwise be  prohibited  for  environmental 
reasons. 

As  the  representative  of  a  major  coal 
producing  State.  I  believe  that  the  small 
quantities  of  natural  gas  that  would  be 
used  in  new  coal-fired  powerplants  or  in 
new  industrial  f  aciUties  will  actually  en- 
able facilities  to  use  more  coal. 

Consider  this  example:  Suppose  that 
the  owner  of  an  existing  coal-fired  boiler, 
which  is  located  in  an  area  with  severe 
air  polluticMi  problems,  wishes  to  add  a 
second  coal-fired  boiler. 

Because  of  air  pollution  In  the  area,  a 
new-coal  fired  boiler  may  be  an  im- 
possibility, unless  the  owner  can  switch 
the  existing  boiler  to  a  mixture  of  20 
percent  natural  gas  and  80  percent  coal. 

The  natural  gas  can  offset  the  emission 
increases  from  a  new  coal-fired  boiler, 
with  control  technology.  With  the  select 
use  of  gas  with  coal  the  entire  faciUty 
would  use  90  percent  coal  and  just  10 
percent  natural  gas. 

Most  importantly,  the  owner  could  ex- 
pand the  facility,  although  it  is  a  non- 
attainment  air  quality  area,  and  the  fa- 
cility would  bum  80  percent  more  coal 
with  no  net  increase  in  air  pollutants. 

Fourth,  the  Natural  Gas  Utilization 
Act  would  also  effectively  eliminate  the 
scheduled  1982  ban— under  FUA  Section 
402 — on  gas  use  in  existing  residential 
outdoor  lights.  This  scheduled  ban  would 
impose  severe  administrative  burdens  on 
numerous  pas  utilities  and  would  deprive 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homeowners  of 
property  valued  at  himdreds  of  dollars 
per  gaslight.  In  return  for  the  hardships 
and  inconveniences  created,  the  ERA  es- 
timates that  the  ban  would  reduce  na- 
tional gas  consumption  by  only  14  100 
of  1  percent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill's  lan- 
guage on  this  issue  is  identical  to  the 
wording  of  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously  late  last  year. 

Fifth.  finaUy,  the  Natural  Gas  Utiliza- 
tion Act  would  repeal  all  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  program  that  was  man- 
dated by  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  <NGPA). 

Through  an  extremely  compUcated 
mechanism,  incremental  pricing  artifi- 
cially raises  gas  prices  for  industrial 
boiler  fifel  use  to  a  level  of  parity  with 
fuel  oil.  (At  the  moment,  the  standard  for 
fuel  oil  parity  is  the  energy  equivalent 
price  of  high  sulfur  No.  6  oU— but  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
is  planning  to  move  to  a  mixed  parity 
system,  under  which  some  boiler  fuel  gas 
users  would  be  priced  at  parity  with  more 
expensive  fuel  oils,  in  November  of  1981.) 

Incremental  pricing  was  designed  to 
reduce  residential  and  commercial  gas 
utility  bills  by  artificially  shifting  a 
larger  share  of  gas  costs  to  Industrial 
boilers. 


In  practice,  however,  industrial  boiler 
fuel  gas  users  simply  pass  through  the  in- 
flated gas  costs — which  raises  prices  paid 
by  consumers  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts— or,  if  the  affected  firms  are  finan- 
cially marginal,  the  artificially  increased 
gas  costs  are  offset  through  reductions  in 
employment  or  capital  investment. 

In  addition  to  these  negative  conse- 
quences. Incremental  pricing  generates 
the  even  more  serious  problem  of  an  arti- 
ficially created  incentive  for  Industrial 
boilers  to  switch  from  natural  gas  to  oil. 

Incremental  pricing  sometimes  raises 
gas  prices  to  a  level  of  theoretical  price 
parity  which  exceeds  the  level  of  actual 
price  parity.  To  put  it  another  way.  in- 
crementally priced  gas  is  sometimes 
raised  to  a  price  above  competing  fuel  oil. 
In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky,  such  inac- 
curacies have  in  recent  months  elevated 
incrementally  priced  gas  above  the  level 
of  actual  parity  with  fuel  oil — and.  de- 
spite the  initiation  of  two  regulatory 
rulemakings  to  deal  with  Kentucky's  sit- 
uation, the  problem  has  not  been  fully 
resolved. 

In  hght  of  the  clear  need  to  remove  the 
Federal  Government's  artificially  created 
barriers  to  the  use  of  a  secure  and  almost 
exclusively  domestic  fuel,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  Senator  Lugar  and  myself 
in  sponsoring  the  Natural  Gas  Utilization 
Act.» 


ByMr.  SYMMS: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
income  tax  a  certain  portion  of  the  pay 
received  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  at  least  4  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SERVICEMAN'S   RETENTION    ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Serviceman's  Retention 
Act.  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  a  certain  portion  of  the  pay 
received  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  served  at  least  4  years. 

In  recent  years,  our  Armed  Forces  have 
faced  a  crf^is  in  manpower  that  is  reach- 
ing dangerous  proportions.  The  major 
reason  for  this  great  exodus  from  the 
service  is  the  issue  of  pay. 

Despite  certain  benefits  that  military 
personnel  enjoy,  military  salaries  are  far 
below  those  in  the  private  sector.  For 
example,  an  Air  Force  master  sergeant 
(E-7)  crew  chief  with  over  12  years  of 
experience  makes  about  $14,214  per  year 
while  his  civilian  counterpart  working 
for  an  airline  makes  $20,877  per  year. 
This  discrepancy  in  pay  has  caused  the 
departure  of  many  experienced,  well- 
trained  technicians  from  the  service  in 
search  of  a  better  economic  future  in  the 
private  sector. 

Under  this  act.  all  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  4  years 
or  more  will  haVe  some  portion  of  their 
pay  exempted  from  Federal  income 
taxes: 

"Hiose  with  4  years  of  service  will  have 
25  percent  of  their  salary  tax  free. 

Those  with  8  years  of  service  will  have 
35  percent  of  their  salary  tax  free. 

Those  with  12  years  of  service  will  have 
45  percent  of  their  salary  tax  free. 
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Tlioae  with  16  yean  of  seirlce  will  have 
50  percent  of  their  salary  tax  free. 

With  his  disposable  Income  nearly  ap- 
proaching similar  civilian  occiipatlons, 
the  serviceman  Is  less  likely  to  leave  to 
look  for  a  more  lucrative  Job.  The  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces  will  thus  be  consid- 
erably strengthened  due  to  Improved 
morale  and  readiness  through  the  re- 
toitlon  of  the  most  experienced  person- 
nel. The  Improvement  In  pay  would  also 
serve  as  an  inducement  for  enlistment, 
thus  Increasing  the  quality  of  the  Armed 
PVurces. 

ItM  Serviceman's  Retention  Act  will 
Increase  Incentives  to  remain  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce revenues  by  only  $744  million  In 
1981.  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  $3.9  bOllon  for  recruiting 
and  training  replacements  tot  the  esti- 
mated 147,000  qualified  servicemen  who 
will  elect  to  leave  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  coming  year. 

■niese  manpower  shortages,  as  de- 
pleted below,  threaten  the  sectuity  of 
our  Nation.  By  providing  the  Incentives 
for  servicemen  to  remain  in  the  mili- 
tary wiU  greatly  Improve  our  military 
capabilities. 

1.  RCTENTION.  REENLISTMENT  AND  SHORTAGES 
llni 


IL  MANPOWtR  COSTS 
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tn  tf|iMa  tof  riiniiitaiuiiL  The  servicn  art  only  iniactini 
liMt  man  ttian  MW-tkird  of  those  qualifnd  people. 

>  TIN  Na«T'>  raiMUImiil  rate  has  remained  lower  thar<  the 
000  rate. 

NOTES 

Tk«  cntical  tinw  period  is  at  10  yr  of  servKa.  By  that  time 
a  Na«Y  paOy  oMtw  (noncommiisioned  afRcer — NCO>  has 
tcmmnt  iiparieiica  Vnt  cannot  be  qualified. 

tlw  Navy  IS  start  about  73.000  petty  oficers  NCO's  mth 
ner  II  yrgf  service. 

Of  Ita  131  MKtoar  qaalified  petty  olkers  with  over  II  yr  of 
sarviea  n  1979,  tta  Navy  now  has  fewer  than  40. 
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A.  Some  representative  trainini  costs  tor  speci- 
ality skills  in   whkh   000  suiters  most: 
Navy/Marine  F  14  or  Air  Force  F-15  piM. .    il.  000, 000 

Army  helicopter  pilot 150,000 

tara-Rpscue  and  recovery  medic 60,000 

Eiilistod  nuclear  sebmarifier 55,000 

Helicopter  maintenance  technician 55,000 

Date  processini  maintenance  specialist...  Z(,  000 

8.  000  Manpower  costs  (billioni): 

Military  manpower,   total  outlays  hacal 

y«ar  1911 J30.3 

Individual  traininf.  total  outteys  fiscal 

year  1961 8.6 

Racniitini/advertisint/support  total  otrt- 

lays  fiscal  year  19tT .99 

Trainini  cost  for  enlisted  personnel  to  re- 
place 147,000  eli|iMe  personnel  win 
leave  ttie  service 3.4 

Recruitinij'advartisini  and  support  cost  lor 
above .3 

Cost  to  provide  replacement  officer  per- 
sonnel for  the  18  percent  ili|ible  officers 

who  leave  the  service 1 

/  

Totel  projected  cost  of  replacini  atiii- 
Me  personnel  electini  to  leave  the 
service 3.9 
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III.  REVENUE  IMPACT  OF  THE  SYMMS  BILL  i 

I  In  miRions  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 

1901      1912    1963    1904    19S5    1986 


Reduction  in  tax  re-  v 

ceipts 744    1.274  1.402  1.542  1.696  1,966 


'  Calculated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation  is  the  most 
important  tasti  of  the  Government.  If 
the  Nation's  citizens,  property,  and  in- 
terests cannot  be  protected  and  our  free- 
doms Dreserved.  our  existence  will  be- 
come but  a  page  in  history. 

Mr.  nk^sident.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent Ui4t  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
inthe  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  981 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreientativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cangret*  a**enibleA,  Thkt  (a) 
p»rt  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
itema  speclflcally  excluded  from  groaa  In- 
come) la  amended  by  redesignating  section 
128  as  section  129  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  127  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  128.  CoMPBfSATioir  Racnvxs  bt  Mbm- 
Bsas  or  TRC  Aaitn)  Fobcis. 

"(a)  OcNBBAi.  Rttlb. — In  the  caae  of  any 
qualified  service  member,  gross  Income  does 
iK>t  Include  the  excludable  portion  of  com- 
pensation received  for  active  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
St*t««. 

"(b)  Excluhabu  Fobtkin. — For  ptirpoaea 
of  subsection  (a),  the  excludable  portion  of 
any  compenaatlon  la — 

"(1)  In  the  caae  of  oompenaatlon  attrib- 
utable to  months  beginning  after  the  Indi- 
vidual's service  period  exceeds  4  years  but 
before  such  period  exceeds  8  years.  2fi  per- 
cent of  the  compensation. 


"(3)  tn  tlM  case  of  oompenaatlon  attrib- 
utable to  montha  beginning  after  the  Indi- 
vidual's service  period  exceeds  8  yean  but 
before  such  period  exceeds  la  ysais.  36  per- 
cent of  the  compensation. 

"(3)  in  the  caae  of  compensation  attrib- 
utable to  months  beginning  after  the  indi- 
vidual's service  period  exceeds  12  years  but 
before  such  period  exceeds  16  years.  40  per- 
cent of  the  compensation,  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  compensation  attrib- 
utable to  months  beginning  after  the  indi- 
vidual's service  period  exceeds  16  years.  50 
percent  of  the  compensation. 

"(c)  OrKn  Daiminuws. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  QuALxnxD  bbbvicb  m¥mb»b. — The  term 
'qualified  service  member'  means  sny  indi- 
vidual whose  service  period  exceeds  4  years. 

"(2)  SxBvicB  PXBIOD. — The  term  'service  pe- 
riod' mesms  ttie  sggregate  of  the  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  individual  performed  active 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  active  service  shall  not  l>e 
taken  Into  account  unless  such  service  was 
continuous  for  90  days  or  more. 

"(3)  CoMPKifSATioM. — The  term  'compen- 
sation' does  not  Include  pensions  and  retire- 
ment pay." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  128.  Compensation  received  by  mem- 
bers <rf  the  Armed  FOrcea. 

"Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1980.« 


By  Mr.  STMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCLxniK) : 
B.  982.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Federal  lands  adja- 
cent to  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Lake  Lowell, 
Boise  project,  Idaho:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SAU  -or  CCBTAIIf  STTBPLtTS  LANDS  IK  IDAHO 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  certain  surplus  public  lands  along 
Lake  Shore  Drive  in  Idaho  to  land- 
owners that  live  along  them.  The  legis- 
lation will  correct  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion that  developed  when  a  recent  title 
search  involving  some  of  the  land  showed 
that  the  strips  of  land  in  question 
actually  belonged  to  the  U.S.  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service,  and  not  to  the 
adjacent  landholders. 

The  history  of  this  misunderstanding 
dates  back  to  1909.  when  the  Lake  Lowell 
Dam  was  constructed  by  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Service,  "ix^  1937,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  created  the  Deer 
Plat  National  Wildlife  Refuge  from  the 
lands  surroimding  the  reservoir.  After- 
ward, the  Lake  Shore  Drive  was  con- 
structed, but  the  road  did  not  conform 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  land  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  acquired  for 
the  reservoir.  As  a  result,  29  parcels  of 
land  were  Isolated  from  the  Deer  Flat 
WUdlife  Refuge.  Since  then,  the  adja- 
cent landowners  have  absortied  these 
tracts  of  land,  farmed  them.  Improved 
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them,  built  upon  them,  and  even  paid 
taxes  levied  on  them.  And  over  the  years, 
though  th're  have  been  some  boundary 
disputes,  the  parcels  of  land  have  been 
treated  as  though  they  belonged  to  the 
adjacent  landowners. 

In  the  1970'8,  the  Boise  Ofllce  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  surveyed  the 
lands  to  resolve  a  legal  title  dispute  and 
discovered  that  the  29  isolated  parcels  of 
land  were  actually  owned  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent.  They  then  removed  those 
parcels  of  land  from  the  Deer  Flat  Wild- 
life. Refuge,  and  determined  that  the 
land  should  be  sold.  Unfortunately,  this 
land,  by  Federal  regulation,  must  be  sold 
by  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  the  highest  bidder,  on  the  basis  of  a 
sealed  bid.  It  is  this  regulation  that  my 
legislation  would  correct — to  allow  the 
adjacent  landowners  who  have  in  good 
faith  treated  this  land  as  their  own,  to 
have  the  first  option  to  purchase  it  at  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior agrees  that  the  land  should  be 
sold  to  the  adjacent  private  landown- 
ers, but  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
oflTer  that  sale  to  them.  The  former 
Commissioner  of  that  Bureau  sent  a  let- 
ter to  me  on  August  21,  1980  indicating 
his  support  for  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today,  and  pledging  that  he 
would  delay  reporting  these  lands  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  imtll 
such  time  as  this  legislation  is  acted 
upon.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  that  I  sent  to  the  current  Com- 
missioner of  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  be  included  in  the  Ric- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  982 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  convey  all  right,  ti- 
tle, and  Interest,  except  as  reserved  herein, 
to  certain  small  tracts  of  Federal  lands  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Lake 
Lowell,  Boise  project,  Idaho,  to  the  adjacent 
landowners. 

Sec.  2.  Such  conveyances  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  only  to  the  adjacent  landown- 
ers, and  shall  be  made  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  his  receipt  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion from  such  landowners.  Applicants  for 
such  conveyances  must  pay  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  as  of  the  date  of  the  con- 
veyance, including  administrative  costs,  but 
excluding  the  costs  to  the  government  of 
conducting  the  necessary  land  surveys  and 
preparing  the  legal  descriptions  of  the  land 
to .  be  iBonveyed.  In  determining  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands,  the  Secretary 
shau  not  Incltide  the  value  of  any  Improve- 
ments made  to  the  lands  by  the  adjacent 
landowners  or  their  predecessots. 


Sec.  3.  All  conveyances  made  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  reserve  to  the  United  States 
all  mineral  deposits  In  the  lands  and  shall 
assure  that  the  right  to  mine  and  remove 
such  minerals  is  subservient  to  the  surface 
rights  granted  In  the  conveyances. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Imtebiob, 

Washington,  D.C..  August  21. 1980. 
Hon.  Steve  Stums. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Steve:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  August  11,  1980,  regarding  ottr  dis- 
posal of  some  narrow  strips  of  land  along 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Deer  Flat  Reservoir.  Idaho. 

I  support  your  proposal  to  dispose  of  these 
lands  to  those  individuals  holding  the  adja- 
cent private  lands.  In  that  respect  I  wUl  delay 
the  reporting  of  these  lands  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  disposal  until  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  sponsor  and  In- 
troduce remedial  legislation. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  lands  be  made 
available  to  the  adjacent  landowners  at  a 
fair  market  value  not  reflecting  any  Improve- 
ments which  have  been  placed  on  the  land 
due  to  the  lack  of  an  accurate  survey.  I  have 
asked  the  Regional  Office  to  provide  me  with 
the  legal  descriptions  and  maps  of  the  area 
which  you  requested.  When  they  are  received 
I  win  furnish  copies  to  you. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please 
contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  Keith  Higcinson, 

Com,m.issioner. 

Committee  on  Environment 

AND  PtJBUc  Works. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  6,  1981. 
Mr.  Robert  Broadbent. 

Commissioner,   Water  arid  Power  Resources 

Service,    Department    of    the    Interior. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Bboaobent:  Last  year. 

at   the   request   of   Members   of   the   Idaho 

Congressional  delegation.  Commissioner  Hig- 

glnaon  delayed  action  on  the  disposal  of  land 

along  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Deer  Plat  Reservoir. 

Idaho.   I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 

which  I  sent  to  him,  and  his  response. 

Essentially,  as  the  correspondence  shows, 
the  land  has  been  treated  for  decades  as  be- 
longing to  the  individuals  who  held  the  adja- 
cent private  lands.  This  position  was  upheld 
by  an  inaccurate  survey  of  the  land.  Last 
year.  I  introduced  legislation  to  convey  the 
land  in  question  to  those  land  owners  at  fair 
market  value  before  placing  it  up  for  sale 
on  a  sealed  bid  basis. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  for  your  support  for 
this  legislation.  The  land  owners,  who  have 
held  this  land  under  the  understanding  that 
it  was  theirs  have  done  so  in  good  faith. 
I  hope  that  we  can  resolve  their  situation 
in  good  faith.  As  I  mentioned  to  Commis- 
sioner Hlgglnson,  I  also  would  like  the  Bu- 
reau to  provide  me  with  legal  descriptions 
and  maps  .of  the  lands  Involved. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
important  Issue. 
Best  regards. 

Tours  for  a  free  society. 

,    Steve  Stmms, 

US.  Senator.^ 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamatitm   designating   the   day   of 


A|»11 15, 1981,  as  "National  Tax  Freedom 
Day" ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidaiy. 

national  tax  freedom  oat 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  Joint  resolution  which 
calls  upon  the  President  to  declare 
April  15.  1981.  "National  Tax  Freedom 
Day." 

ijLst  year,  our  Nation's  inflation  rate 
reached  a  level  of  13.5  percoit.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  almost  9  percent 
on  an  annual  basis  since  1976. 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  will 
collect  over  $286  billion  In  Income  taxes 
from  the  American  people.  Total  Federal 
tax  receipts  already  account  for  22  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

Over  the  next  5  years.  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues will  more  than  double,  increasing 
from  $585  billion  to  $1.1  trillion  a  year  by 
fiscal  1985. 

Mr.  President,  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans, those  earning  f  mn  $15,000  to  $60.- 
000  a  year,  are  being  gouged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  individuals  cur- 
rently bear  66  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden.  In  my  Judgment,  that  burden  is 
far  too  great  to  endure  any  longer. 

This  unbearable  tax  load  is  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. The  United  States  currently  main- 
tains the  lowest  rate  of  savings  in  the 
Western  World,  resulting  in  the  lowest 
rate  of  productivity,  growth,  investmoit, 
and  real  wage  Increases  amcmg  the  major 
industrialized  nations.  Our  savings  rate 
is  ciHitinuing  to  fall  because  high  tax 
rates  reduce  the  real  rate  of  return  on 
savings  income. 

Ova  high  rate  of  taxation  discourages 
savings  and  encourages  consumption.  It 
is  a  major  contributing  factor  to  our 
high  rate  of  inflation.  It  forces  savings 
away  from  productive  investments  and 
into  tax  exempt  bonds  and  tax  shelters. 

There  is  no  -question  but  that  sub- 
stantial tax  reductims  are  needed  to 
offset  the  massive  tax  Increases  facing 
the  working  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  believe  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
date  to  begin  the  task  of  reducing 
America's  tax  burden  than  April  IS,  that 
Infamous  day  on  which  we  all  must  pay 
Uncle  Sam  his  due,  whether  just  or  un- 
just. 

Accordingly,  I  am  calling  upon  the 
President  to  declare  April  15.  1981.  Na- 
tional Tax  Freedom  Day. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  Joint  resolution 
would  receive  Immediate  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine 
why  anyone  would  object  to  a  joint  res- 
olution which  by  its  very  nature  is 
purely  and  simply  aimed  at  helping  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  minority  objects  to  the  Joint 
resolution.  I  have  no  idea  what  their  rea- 
soning or  logic  may  be.  But  whatever 
they  are  thinking,  it  certainly  is  not 
helidng  the  middle  Income  taxpasrers  of 
America. 
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til.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows : 

3J.  Rxs.  03 

Whereas  Inflation  as  measured  by  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  reached  a  rate  of  13.5 
percent  in  1980,  up  from  4.8  percent  in  1976; 

Whereas  the  Federal  government  will  col- 
lect over  seoo  billion  In  total  Federal  taxes 
from  the  American  people  In  1981: 

Whereas  total  Federal  tax  revenues  under 
current  law  will  more  than  double  over  the 
next  5  years  Increasing  SSSfi  billion  to  Sl.l 
trillion  a  year  by  fiscal  1985; 

Whereas  the  average  Federal  tax  paid  by 
a  U.S.  household  In  1979  was  more  than 
$8,000.  an  Increase  of  45  percent  from  1976. 

Whereas  middle  Income  Americans,  those 
earning  from  $15,000  to  $60,000  a  year,  cur- 
rently bear  66  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden; 

Whereas  Federal  tax  receipts  account  for 
more  than  2a  percent  of  ONP; 

Whereas  Federal  income  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  currently  reduce  the  personal  In- 
come of  the  average  American  by  more  than 
IS  percent; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  the  lowest 
rate  of  saving  In  the  Western  World,  result- 
ing In  the  lowest  rate  of  productivity,  growth. 
Investment,  and  real  wage  increases  among 
the  major  Industrialized  nations; 

Whereas  the  rate  of  personal  savings  is 
falling  because  high  tax  rates  reduce  the  real 
rate  of  return  on  savings  Income; 

Whereas  the  present  high  Federal  tax 
rates  discourage  new  savings,  encourage  con- 
sumption, and  force  savings  away  from  pro- 
ductive lnvestn)cfits~~v>d  into  tax  exempt 
bonds  and  tax  shelters;  I 

Whereas  sub^tanty[k'  tax  reductions  are 
needed  to  offset  ~the  massive  tax  increases 
facing  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country; 

Whereas  the  only  way  to  reduce  Inflation 
Is  to  promote  economic  growth  and  the  best 
way  to  promote  economic  growth  is  to  re- 
duce the  high  rates  of  taxation  which  are  de- 
stroying the  Incentive  to  work,  to  save  and 
to  Invest: 

Whereas  April  15  Is  the  filing  date  fjr 
Federal  Income  tax  returns;  and 

Whereas  Congress  Is  committed  to  freeing 
the  American  people  from  the  unfair  and 
high  tax  burden  they  now  endure:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  day  of  AprU  15.  1981  as  "National  Tax 
Freedom  Day."^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mzlchzr.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  164,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  proposed  regulatory  In- 
creases In  Imputed  Interest  rates  for  tax 
purposes  on  loans  between  related  enti- 
tles and  on  deferred  payments  in  the 
case  of  certain  sales  of  property. 

S.    267 

At  the  re<niest  of  Mr.  DkCobcihi  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lkvih)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  267,  a  bill  to 
amend  UUe  28.  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
visions of  that  UUe  are  the  exclusive 


remedy  in  medical  malpracUce  acUcHis 
and  proceedings  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Ouard  training  ac- 
UvlUes,  said  for  other  purposes. 
a.  sec 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxlchxr,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Robekt 
C.  Btro)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  290,  a  bill  enUUed  the  "Reyes  Syn- 
drome Act  of  1981." 

s.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prkss- 
LKR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate  and  gift 
tax  equity  for  family  enterprises,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  4  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mklcher,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  496,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

S.    •T4 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum ,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
LER )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  574, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1&54  to  allow  the  estate  of  a 
decedent  a  deduction  for  certain  be- 
quests of  interests  in  property  used  in 
farms  or  other  trades  or  businesses,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    734 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  'Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  734,  an  orig- 
inal bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facili- 
tating the  formation  and  operaUon  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  trade 
associations,  and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  services  generally. 

SENATT    JOINT   RXSOLUTION    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  «Mr.  Bumpers) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  12,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  November  14  of  each  year  as 
"Operating  Room  Nurses  Day." 

SENATX    JOINT   KESOLUTION    69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  65.  a  joint  resolution 
proclaiming  Raoul  Wallent>erg  to  t)e  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  requesting  the  President  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  Soviet  Union  the  where- 
abouts of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to  secure 
his  return  to  freedom 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  65,  supra. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  112— RESOLU- 
TION TO  HONOR  LaVERN  DUFFY 
FOR  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Percy)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

S.  Res.  112 
Whereas.  IjiVem  J.  Duffy  honorably,  loy- 
ally and  faithfully  served  from  1953  to  1981 
as    Assistant    Counsel.    Chief    Counsel,    and 
Oeneral  Counsel,  successively,  of  the  Perma- 


nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

Whereas.  In  such  positions  LAVem  J.  Duffy 
represented  the  subconunlttee  In  exemplary 
fashion,  bringing  credit  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Congress; 

Whereas,  the  enterprise  and  inexhaustible 
capacity  of  LaVem  J.  Dully  for  original  and 
Independent  Investigation  resulted  In  the  ex- 
posure of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Govern- 
ment operations; 

Whereas,  the  dedication  of  LaVem  J.  Duffy 
to  fairness  and  a  balanced  presentation  of 
the  facts  made  his  investigations  textbook 
Illustrations  of  how  the  congressional  over- 
sight function  should  be  performed; 

Whereas  subcommittee  investigations  In 
which  LaVern  J.  Duffy  has  been  involved, 
such  as  Investigations  of  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  In  the  labor-management  field, 
have  demonstrated  the  value  and  effective- 
ness of  congressional  inquiry; 

Whereas,  the  leadership  of  LaVem  J.  Duffy 
In  staff  Investigations  resulted  in  public 
hearings  by  the  subcommittee  that  led  to 
prosecutions  and  legislative  and  executive 
corrective  actions:  and 

Whereas.  LaVem  J.  Duffy  has  prepared 
more  cases  leading  to  hearings  than  has  any 
other  staff  member  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
committee: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
honors,  pays  tribute,  and  expresses  Its  deep 
appreciation  to  LaVem  J.  Duffy  for  extraordi- 
nary contributions  and  twenty-eight  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  LaVem 
J.  Duffy. 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Percy,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  resolution  to  honor  LaVem 
J.  Duffy,  who  recenUy  retired  after  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  on  the 
staff  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
InvestigaUons. 

Mr.  Duffy  joined  the  staff  in  1953  while 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Georgetown 
Law  School.  He  was  an  Assistant  Coun- 
sel for  28  years  thereafter,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  came  to  rely 
heavily  on  his  advice  and  counsel  as  well 
as  his  outstanding  work  as  an  investi- 
gator and  lawyer. 

This  was  particularly  true  over  the 
past  6  years,  during  which  I  served  as 
either  acting  chairman,  vice  chairman, 
and  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
Senator  Percy  served  as  Its  ranking 
minority  member.  In  fact,  when  I  be- 
came chairman  early  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  made  Mr.  Duffy  the  subcommit- 
tee's General  Counsel. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  Senator  Percy 
when  I  say  that  both  he  and  I  turned 
repeatedly  to  Mr.  Duffy,  not  only  to  do 
his  usual  excellent  work,  but  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  sound 
judgment. 

With  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subcommittee's  rules  of  procedure.  Its 
traditions  and  legal  precedents,  LaVem 
Duffy  truly  has  been  for  Senators  and 
staff  alike  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
valuable  advice.  No  matter  how  challeng- 
ing the  problem,  Mr.  Duffy  invariably 
has  faced  it  or  something  similar  before. 
After  a  few  moments  of  thoughful  atten- 
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Uon,  he  always  offers  a  stdution.  I  have 
never  known  his  judgment  to  be  wrong. 
But  LaVera  Duffy's  contribution  to  the 
subcommittee  goes  beyond  his  being  an 
experienced  attorney.  He  also  happens 
to  be  a  master  at  investlgatinc,  organiz- 
ing, and  presenting  public  hearings.  In 
the  history  of  the  subcommittee,  no  staff 
member  has  been  responsible  for  more 
investigations  leading  to  more  hearings. 
In  the  midflfties,  when  reports  of  cor- 
rupt practices  in  the  orileotlve  bargain- 
ing process  troubled  most  Americans, 
the  Senate  created  the  Select  Committee 
on  Irregular  PracUces  In  the  Labor  or 
Management  Field. 

The  select  committee  was  chaired  by 
the  late  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  of 
Arkansas,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee.  Many  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  members  moved 
over  on  a  temporary  basis  to  the  select 
committee.  Among  those  who  made  that 
temporary  move  were  Robert  Kennedy, 
the  Chief  Counsel,  and  LaVem  Duffy. 

The  Labor  Rackets  Committee,  as  It 
was  known,  put  together  a  cMnprehen- 
sive  and  detailed  record  of  how  corrupt 
practices  had  infected  and  compromised 
parts  of  the  labor  movement.  Millions  of 
working  men  and  women  today  who  can 
take  pride  in  the  respcmsible  and  honest 
leadership  of  their  unions  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  select  committee  and  the 
lasting  reforms  that  resulted  from  its 
investigati<m. 

As  much  as  any  other  member  of  that 
fine  staff  assembled  by  Senator  McClellan 
and  Chief  Counsel  Kennedy,  LaVem 
Duffy  can  look  back  proudly  upon  their 
many  productive  investigati(His.  No  one 
headed  more  investigaU«is  at  the  staff 
level  than  Mr.  Duffy  did.  He  traveled 
throughout  the  NaU<m,  investigating 
hundreds  of  instances  of  alleged  ochtup- 
tion,  compiling  fact  after  fact  that  would 
eventually  become  the  heart  of  public 
hearings. 

In  the  labor  rackets  effort,  at  the  start 
of  his  career,  Mr.  Duffy  was  demonstrat- 
ing the  work  habits  and  professionalism 
that  were  to  be  the  hallmark  of  his  ap- 
proach to  the  cc«igTessl(»al  oversight 
functicxi. 

In  assembling  his  cases  and  preparing 
for  hearings,  LaVem  Duffy  always  fol- 
lowed a  basic  rule.  It  was,  and  is:  "One 
mistake  is  all  it  takes  to  ruin  an  other- 
wise perfect  presentment." 

It  was,  and  is.  that  absence  of  mistakes 
that  makes  Mr.  Duffy's  cases  so  profes- 
sionally balanced,  fair,  resp<Hisible,  and 
effective.  He  leaves  nothing  to  chance. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  I  know  it  is  the 
view  of  other  Senators  who  have  served 
on  the  Investigations  Subcommittee,  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  excellent  staff 
work  if  LaVem  Duffy  is  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  at  the  staff  level. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  strict  standards  (tf  staff  conduct  de- 
manded by  Senator  McClellan  and 
Robert  Kennedy  that  they  saw  In  this 
young  lawyer,  LaVem  Duffy,  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a  fine  lawyer  and  an  extraor- 
dinary investigator  and  then  encour- 
aged and  helped  develop  that  potential. 
Returning  to  the  InvesUgations  Sub- 
committee staff  when  the  select  commit- 
tee concluded  Its  mls8i<»  In  1960,  Mr. 


Duffy  then  embarked  on  what  was  the 
most  historic  effort  in  a  career  that  has 
touched  on  many  historymaking  events. 
Most  people  know  the  name  Joe  Va- 
lachi  and  recognize  him  as  the  onetime 
mobster  who,  testifying  before  drama- 
packed  Senate  hearings  in  1963,  gave 
Congress  and  millions  of  television  view- 
ers their  first  detailed  glimpse  of  crimi- 
nals who  belonged  to  an  organization 
known  as  La  Costra  Nostra. 

Books  were  written  about  the  Valachi 
hearings.  Movies  were  made:  TV  shows 
and  magazine  articles  followed.  Joe  Va- 
la^ihl  made  history  before  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee. 

But  few  people  know  or  understand 
the  months  of  exhaustive  interviewing 
and  independent  investigation  that  pre- 
ceded Valachi's  testimony.  The  inter- 
viewing of  Valachi,  the  independent  in- 
quiry, the  endless  checking  and  recheck- 
ing  of  the  assertions  and  allegations  that 
Valachi  was  to  make — all  of  that  effort 
was  almost  exclusively  the  work  of  La- 
Vem Duffy. 

For  many  mwiths,  Duffy  spent  hours 
on  a  daily  basis  with  Valachi  in  his  cell 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  jail.  Valachi, 
who  was  not  educated,  had  an  inordinate 
memory.  There  were  few  events  in  his 
criminal  career  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber. That  was  what  made  him  such  a 
credible  witness. 

But  a  memory  with  vast  amounts  of 
information  is  of  little  value  unless  it  is 
properly  channeled  and  directed  to  re- 
call pertinent  events  that  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  subcMnmittee  as  it  tries  to 
draft  legislation  that  will  control  the 
criminality  which  Valachi  was  able  to 
recall. 

As  anyone  who  has  read  the  Valachi 
hearings  will  note,  much  of  what  the  for- 
mer Cosa  Nostra  member  testified  to  was 
corroborated  by  testimony  and  other 
forms  of  evidence  from  police  depart- 
ments and  other  reliable  witnesses. 

Joe  Valachi,  after  all.  was  a  felon.  He 
was  a  self-confessed  mobster.  As  a  wit- 
ness, Valachi  had  a  certain  sincerity  and 
undeniable  candor.  But,  despite  his  per- 
sonaUty  and  those  quaUties  that  made 
him  a  credible  witness,  it  was  still  sibso- 
lutely  essential  that,  wherever  possible, 
evidence  in  support  of  Valachi's  testt- 
mony  had  to  be  developed.  That  tough 
challenge  went  to  Mr.  Duffy  and  he  did 
an  excellent  job. 

The  preparation  for  the  Valachi  hear- 
ings was  painstaking  and  complicated. 
The  hearings  seemed  to  go  smoothly,  and 
they  did,  but  their  success  was  owed  not 
only  to  Joe  Valachi's  memory  and  cour- 
age In  testifying:  but  also  to  the  prelim- 
inary staff  work  of  LaVem  Duffy. 

Former  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  of 
CmmecUcut,  who  came  to  the  Senate  the 
year  of  the  Valachi  hearings  and  who 
served  on  the  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee for  the  next  12  years,  made  a  point  of 
writing  a  letter  of  commendaUon  to  La- 
Vem Duffy  last  year  shorUy  before  that 
distinguished  Senator's  retirement. 

Senator  Ribicoff,  who  went  on  to  be- 
come the  chairman  of  the  full  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  the  last 
6  years  of  his  18 -year  Senate  career,  ob- 
served LaVem  Duffy's  professional  con- 
duct   at   close    range   for   neaiiy   two 


decades.  It  is  a  most  informative  sum- 
mation of  the  many  contributions  of  a 
unique  staff  member.  Also,  Senator 
Percy  spoke  recenUy  in  the  Senate  about 
LaVem  Duffy's  many  contributions  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  service  as  chairman  of  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  and  now 
as  ranlung  minority  member,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  I  have  grown  in  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Mr.  Duffy's  many 
skills  as  an  investigator  and  his  imcom- 
mon  judgment  as  a  lawyer. 

Self-effacing  and  loyal,  LaVem 
Duffy's  special  gift  is  his  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  research  and  back- 
ground to  members  of  the  subcommittee 
so  that  they  are  able  to  do  the  oversight 
examination  of  Government  operations 
and  naUmial  problems  that  are  their 
responsibility. 

LaVem  Duffy  was  one  of  the  Senate's 
most  dedicated,  resourceful,  and  effec- 
tive staff  members.  Without  staff  like 
him,  much  of  what  we  achieve  in  the 
Senate  would  not  be  possible. 

His  has  been  a  distinguished  career, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  subcommit- 
tee, did  not  come  entirely  to  an  aid 
when  he  retired  at  the  end  of  February. 
He  will  now  serve  us  as  a  ccxisultant — 
but  knowing  LaVem  Duffy,  he  will  not 
slow  from  the  furious  pace  he  has  main- 
tained during  his  enUre  career. 

I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Duffy  on  all 
his  many  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments and  to  thank  him  for  his  long, 
outstanding  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  written  by  former  Sen- 
ator Ribicoff  and  Senator  Percy's  re- 
marks of  March  10,  1981,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

vs.  Senate, 
Washinifton,  D.C.,  October  2. 1980. 
Mr.  LaVesn  J.  DtrPFT, 

General  Counsel.  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  VS.  Senate 
Deab  LaVesn:  Having  served  on  the  In- 
vestigation Subcommittee  for  my  first  13 
years  in  the  Senate  and  as  Chainnan  of  the 
full  Committee  for  the  last  six  years.  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  appreciate  the 
excellent  work  you  have  done  as  Assistant 
Counsel,  as  Chief  Counsel  and  now  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

There  Is  much  at  stake  when  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  conducts  an  Investi- 
gation. Important  strides  forward  are  al- 
ways possible  in  achieving  more  efficient  gov- 
ernment operations  and  in  gathering  infor- 
mation for  the  Congress  on  crime  and  sub- 
version. But  incompetent  or  Irresponsible 
performance  at  the  staff  level  can  be  dis- 
astrous. The  reputations  of  innocent  persons 
can  be  damaged  and  the  credibility  of  the 
Senate  itself  can  suffer.  That  is  why  it  Is  so 
essential  that  Senators  on  the  Subcommittee 
be  served  by  experienced,  reliable  and  re- 
sponsible staff. 

Tou  enjoy  a  good  reputation  among  all 
Senators  who  have  served  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee. It  Is  weU  known  that  IX  LaVem 
Duffy  Is  in  charge  of  a  case  at  the  staff 
level.  Senators  can  rest  assured  that  it  wlU 
be  managed  in  a  professional,  thorough,  fact- 
ual and  fair  manner.  Tou  have  a  reputation 
for  not  Tn»H"g  mistakes,  for  sound  judg- 
ment and  for  putting  on  soUd  caaes.  AU  your 
many  cases— from  Joe  Valacbl  to  labor 
rackets  to  Vietnam  corruption  to  organised 
crime — serve  as  textbook  mustrations  of 
how  the  Congressional  oversight  function  Is 
supposed  to  be  exercised. 

I  know  I  speak  for  other  Senators  when 
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I  Mty  how  gr»t«f  ul  we  are  for  your  dedication 
and  continuous  service.  In  38  years,  you  have 
made  the  Subcommittee  your  life's  work  and. 
in  ao  doing,  you  have  made  a  priceless  con- 
tribution to  the  Senate  and  tne  nation. 
Sincerely. 

Abx  Rmcorr. 

L«Vnutx  Durrr:  Onx  or  thk  8km ate 's  Moot 

Dbmcatkb  BMPLorna 

(By  Senator  PcacT) 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  think  It  U  fair  to  say  that 
laat  No««mber  S,  the  day  after  the  election. 
moat  of  us  were  more  than  a  little  surprised 
by  the  sweeping  results.  For  the  first  time  in 
28  years,  control  of  the  Senate  was  about  to 
change  hard*  Very  few  of  us  were  present 
In  this  Chamber  when  that  last  occurred. 

LaVeme  Duffy  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  professionals  who  were  h«re 
the  last  time  a  new  majority  party  emerged. 
For  alnkost  38  years,  be  has  served  as  a 
trusted  counsel  on  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations.  In  the  Mth  Con- 
greM.  he  held  the  title  of  generaa  counsel, 
having  also  served  as  acting  chief  counsel 
from  March  to  May  1979. 

LaVeme  graduated  from  Marquette  Uni- 
versity, and  served  with  the  n.S.  Marines  In 
World  War  II  during  which  he  suffered  seri- 
ous wounds  at  Iwo  Jlma.  He  Joined  the  sub- 
committee staff  In  1963.  and  worked  closely 
with  the  young  minority  counsel.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  When  the  Democrats  regained  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  after  the  election  of  19M. 
Bobby  Kennedy  became  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  subcommittee.  He  conducted  a  thorough 
housecleanlng  of  what  was  left  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy committee  staff.  Only  two  staff  per- 
sons were  asked  to  remain :  one  was  Laveme 
Duffy. 

Over  the  next  several  years.  LaVeme 
worked  on  sonae  of  the  most  significant — 
and  most  dangerous — Investigations  Into  la- 
bor racketeering  that  the  subcommittee  has 
ever  conducted.  He  was  then,  as  he  has  been 
ever  since — a  tough.  Intelligent,  and  dedi- 
cated Investigator,  not  swayed  In  the  least 
by  political  considerations,  and  only  Inter- 
ested In  presenting  the  truth  to  the  public. 
Bobby  Kmnedy.  In  his  book.  The  Enemy 
Within,  had  this  to  say  about  him: 

"LaVeme  Duffy,  not  only  one  of  our 
younger  staff  members,  but  one  of  our  three 
or  four  best,  had  been  in  the  Marines,  and 
was  badly  wounded  In  the  fighting  In  the 
Padflc.  He  was  In  charge  of  investigating  the 
dynamltlnga  and  violence  in  Scranton.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"It  was  In  the  early  days  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Several  times  Duffy  answered  the  tele- 
phone and  the  voice  on  the  other  end 
warned:  Tou'd  better  leave  Scranton,  mis- 
ter, or  we're  going  to  kUI  you. 

"Joe  Maher  subpoenaed  Roland  McMas- 
ters:  Jim  McShane  subpoenaed  the  witness 
for  our  Juke-box  hearing:  LaVera  Duffy  did 
not  leave  Scranton." 

LaVera  U  perhaps  beet  known  for  his 
work  In  preparing  Joseph  Valachl  for  his 
appearance  before  the  subcommittee  In 
1983.  Untu  the  public  testimony  of  Joe 
Valachl,  a  longstanding  member  of  organized 
crime,  many,  including  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment olBclaU,  played  down  the  power  and 
Influence  of  organized  crime  in  society.  Some 
even  doubted  Its  existence.  Then.  Valachl 
<lramatlcaUy  changed  the  public  perception 
o*  organised  crime.  His  awesome,  and  graph- 
ic testimony  of  lu  tUht-knlt  structure. 
Initiation  procedures,  mles  and  customs,  code 
the  Nation  once  and  for  all  that  organized 
crime  was  very  real,  and  very  dangerous. 

People  may  not  realize  the  months  and 
months  of  preparation  necessary  before 
•omeone  like  Joe  Valachl  gives  public  testi- 
mony. Every  name,  date,  and  place  must  be 
ch«*ed  out  and  corroborated  with  local  and 


Federal  authorities.  Endless  Interviews  must 
be  conducted  with  the  witness  so  that  the 
thousand  stories  of  a  nearly  illiterate  pro- 
feaslonal  criminal  can  be  presented  as  a 
coherent  whole  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  can  understand.  LaVem  Duffy  was 
the  person  primarily  responsible  for  that 
InvesUgatlon  and  for  the  testimony  of  Joe 
Valachl.  The  hard  work  and  personal  sacri- 
fice Involved  were,  to  LaVern,  simply  part  of 
the  Job. 

During  the  past  few  years.  LaVera  has  been 
instrument*!  In  several  subcommittee  in- 
vestigations focusing  on  the  commitment  of 
the  Labor  Department  to  Join  in  the  fight 
against  organised  crime  and  labor-manage- 
ment racketeering.  As  those  investigations 
have  shown,  the  strong  commitment  of  the 
Labor  Department  has  been  lacking.  Some 
changes  for  the  better  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding a  threefold  Increase  in  the  personnel 
assigned  to  work  with  the  organised  crime 
strike  forces  of  the  Justice  Department.  But. 
I  hope  that  with  the  incoming  administra- 
tion we  will  see  a  stronger  stand  In  this  area. 

In  these  matters,  as  in  all  others,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  and.  Indeed,  a  privilege  to 
work  with  LaVern.  He  takes  an  uncompro- 
mising approach  when  it  comes  to  integrity, 
professionalism,  fairness  and  thoroughness. 
These  qualities  have  earned  him  the  highest 
respect  of  every  majority  and  minority  Sen- 
ator and  staff  member.  We  never  hesitated  to 
look  to  him  for  advice  and  counsel. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  listing  the  criminal 
convictions  obtained  as  a  result  of  LaVem's 
Investigations  of  labor  racketeering  and 
■waste  and  mismanagement  In  Government, 
or  noting  the  changes  In  the  law  that  ulti- 
mately flowed  from  his  work.  But  I  want  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  congratulating  him 
on  his  cautious,  as  well  as  effective,  use  of 
congressional  authority.  The  Congress  has 
Immense  Investigatory  powers  to  expose 
wrongdoing  in  order  tn  correct  the  situation 
through  oversight  and/or  legislation.  La- 
Vem has  always  vigorously  pursued  his  duty 
and  responsibility  to  root  out  fraud  and 
waste,  and  expose  misconduct.  To  be  sure,  he 
has  always  conducted  the  meticulous  and 
painstaking  Investigation  and  corroboration 
necessary  to  avoid  needlessly  harming  a  per- 
son's reputation  by  allowing  a  witness  to 
make  public  accusations  that  cannot  be 
backed  up.  He  has  done  bis  best  to  Insure 
that  the  Pennanent  Subconunlttee  on  In- 
vestigations uses  its  powers  wisely.  For  that,  I 
thank  him. 

In  bis  28  years  on  the  subcommittee.  La- 
Vem Duffy  has  never  sought  out  public  rec- 
ognition for  his  fine  work.  A  successful  inves- 
tigation has  been  enough  of  a  reward  for 
him.  Indeed,  he  may  even  be  embarrassed  and 
uncomfortable  by  my  turning  the  spotlight 
on  him  this  one  time.  I  Just  want  him  to 
know  that  my  staff  and  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him  all  my  years  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  the  97th  Congress. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


PEANUT  ALLOTMENT-QUOTA 
SYSTEM 

AMKiniicKirr  mo.  ss 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Coounittee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  FcM^stry.) 

Mr.  HELMS  (f<M-  hlnu^.  Mr.  Bnrr- 
sEir.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Dcirroif.  Mr.  East. 
Mrs.  Hawxims.  Mr.  HErLiN,  Mr.  Hot- 
LiMCS.  Mr.  ScHMiTT,  Mr.  TmntMoirD.  and 
Mr.  Waener)  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 


bill  (S.  M3)  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  adjustment  Incentives 
for  farmers  in  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  HEXMS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced,  by  request,  the  administra- 
tion's versl<»i  of  a  proposed  1981  farm 
bill,  8.  943.  This  tHX>posed  leglslaticm  Is 
designed  as  the  reauthorlsation  instru- 
ment for  the  basic  food  and  agriculture 
statutes  which  expire  this  year.  It  would 
replace  the  Fymd  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977. 

The  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  staff  in  preparing  this 
legislation  are  to  be  applauded.  He  has 
presented  a  conscientious  pit>po6al  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  met  with  general  ac- 
ceptance in  many  of  its  provisions. 

On  April  7,  I  Introduced  my  own  farm 
bill,  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981,  S.  884.  My  bill  has  a  number  of 
provisions  applicable  to  all  commodities 
which  differ  from  the  administration 
bill  I  Introduced  by  request. 

For  instance,  my  abroach  to  the 
estahllshmoit  of  the  loan  rate,  'the 
farmer-held  reserve  and  other  provi- 
sions are  different  in  a  way  that  I  think 
is  an  improvemoit. 

In  particular,  however,  the  adminis- 
tration s  proposed  title  dealing  with  pea- 
nuts causes  me  significant  concern.  The 
administration's  peanut  pr(H>osal  is  one 
that,  if  implemented  into  law,  would 
have  a  devastating  Impact  on  the  thou- 
sands of  peanut  growers  in  16  States. 
This  section  would  adversely  affect  farm- 
ers, shellers.  and  others  who  depend  <m 
this  Important  food  and  oil  crop.  I^e 
chaos  which  would  be  created  by  the  ad- 
ministration's provision  regarding  pea- 
nuts would  extend  across  the  land  and 
into  our  present  and  future  export 
markets. 

The  administration's  section  on  pea- 
nuts would  abolish  the  allotment  sys- 
tem; it  would  also  reduce  quotas  by  10 
percent  each  year  until  they  are  phased 
out.  Such  provisions  are  Intolerable.  In 
addition,  the  administration's  proposal 
has  a  price  tag  of  some  $12  million  an- 
nually, where  my  amendment  would 
have  the  program  operate  at  virtually 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  existing  program  has  been  highly 
successful  over  the  years  in  iH-ovlding 
U.S.  consumers  with  an  assured  supply 
of  high-quality  peanuts  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

To  discontinue  the  present  system 
would  cause  wild  swings  in  production 
and  in  returns  to  the  farmer. 

To  dlsccmtlnue  the  current  program 
would  end  the  orderly  production  and 
marketing  mechanism  for  the  peanut 
crop  which.  I  would  remind  Senators,  Is 
a  highly  perishable  commodity  and  can- 
not be  stored  for  long  periods  aa  farms 
as  can  wheat  and  com. 

Under  the  present  program,  peanut 
production  in  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tially conducted  through  a  family -farm 
network,  located  in  three  geograi^c 
areas  In  the  country.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  unwisely  tend  to 
shift  peanut  production  to  large  corpo- 
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rate-style  farm  operations  and  to  one 
geograi^c  area. 

As  chairman  of  the  Smate  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiu*.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry — and  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  the 
leading  peanut-producing  States — ^I  am 
committed  to  doing  everything  I  can  to 
prevmt  such  a  catastrophe  for  the  pea- 
nut Industry.  Our  peanut  farmers  have 
devoted  years  of  work,  they  have  in- 
vested money  in  land  and  equipment, 
suid  they  have  tied  their  lives  to  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts.  We  simply  must  not 
stand  by  and  let  their  honest  efforts  be 
shattered  by  legislation  such  as  proposed 
by  the  Agriculture  Department. 

I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
admlnistratlcm  bill.  This  amendment 
carries  the  same  provlslcms  as  the  pea- 
nut title  in  my  own  version  (rf  the  1981 
farm  bill.  It  serves  to  keep  the  present 
allotment  and  quota  peanut  program  in- 
tact. The  amendment  also  provides  for 
certain  improvements  and  adjustments 
In  the  program. 

My  amendment,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  10  Senators  from  peanut-producing 
States,  will,  among  other  things,  keep  the 
two-price  system  of  support  for  peanuts 
and  establish  the  loan  rate  on  quota 
peanuts  at  a  minimum  of  $650  a  ton  from 
the  1982  crop  year  through  1985.  This 
amendment  will  also  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  Increase  the  loan  level  for 
any  crop  year,  taking  into  consideration 
such  things  as  Increases  in  the  index  of 
price  paid  by  farmers  on  Interest,  taxes, 
and  the  like.  The  support  price  for  what 
are  known  as  "additional"  peanuts — 
those  in  excess  of  the  established  quota — 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  estimated  to  result 
in  no  program  losses  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  amendment  stipulates  that  co- 
operatives engaged  in  handling,  shelling, 
or  dealing  in  peanuts  in  any  manner, 
other  than  handling  peanut  price  support 
su:tlvitie8  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  are  barred  from  conducting 
loan  activities  through  a  loan  agreement 
with  CCC. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
includes  a  provision  which  permits  pea- 
nut farmers  and  grower  cooperatives  to 
redeem  peanuts  from  loan  as  long  as  the 
cost  of  putting  them  under  loan  in  the 
first  place  is  borne  by  the  grower.  In 
situations  such  as  we  had  in  1980  where 
prices  exceeded  the  loan  rate  because  of 
market  conditions,  farmers  would  be  in 
a  position  to  profit.  This  year  they  were 
not  because  current  law  requires  that 
"additional"  peanuts  remain  under  loan 
in  the  area  association  pool  until  after 
the  marketing  year.  This  addition  to  the 
law  makes  the  peanut  program  more 
farmer  oriented,  more  market  oriented, 
and  will  reduce  the  administrative  and 
regulatory  costs  of  the  program. 

lliese  are  some  of  the  basic  provisions 
of  my  amendment,  all  aimed  at  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  present  pro- 
gram, which  was  fashioned  through  bi- 
partisan considerati<m  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  cmisent  that  this 
amendment  to  the  administration's  farm 
bill.  S.  943,  along  with  a  section-by- 
sectlon  explanation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Amknomkmt  No.  34 
Strike  out  all  of  TlUe  VI  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE  VI— PEANUTS 

amfVAL     MABKKTIMG     QUOTA     AMD     STATE 
ACREAGE   ALJX>T1CEMT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of 
section  388  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  VSC  1358  (a)  and  (e) ) 
sbaU  not  be  applicable  to  the  1983  through 
1986  crops  of  peanuts. 

(b)  Effective  for  the  1983  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts,  subsection  (c)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 358  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1358(c)(1)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  foUow- 
lng: "Provided  further.  That  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  lOT7 
acreage  allotment  as  increased  pursuant  to 
subsecUon   (c)  (2)   of  this  section.". 

MATIOMAI.  ACREAGE  AIXOTMENT;  MATIOMAL 
POTntDAGX  quota;  rARM  POtTMOAGE  QUOTA: 
AMD   DEFIMrnOMS 

Sec.  602.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  VS.C.  1358)  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(k)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  na- 
tional ecrease  allotment  for  peanuts  for  the 
next  crop  taking  Into  consideration  pro- 
jected domestic  use,  exports,  and  a  reason- 
able carryover,  except  that  such  allotment 
shaU    not    be    less    than    1,614.000    acres. 

"(1)  Not  later  than  December  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a  mini- 
mum national  poundage  quota  for  peanuts 
for  the  next  marketing  year.  The  minimum 
national  poundage  quota  for  any  crop  shall 
be  1,300.000  tons  Increased  by  such  addi- 
tional quantity  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  domestic  edible  and  seed  uses  during  the 
next  marketing  year. 

"(m)  For  each  farm  for  which  a  farm 
acreage  allotment  has  been  established,  a 
farm  yield  for  peanuts  shall  be  determined. 
Such  yield  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  actual  yield  per  acre  on  the  farm  for 
each  of  the  three  crop  years  In  which  yields 
were  highest  on  the  farm  out  of  the  five 
crop  years  1973  throtigh  1977.  In  the  event 
that  peanuts  were  not  produced  on  the 
farm  In  at  least  three  years  during  such  flve- 
year  period  or  there  was  a  substantial 
chance  in  the  operation  of  the  farm  during 
such  period  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
a  change  in  operator,  leasee  who  is  an  op- 
erator, or  irrigation  practices) .  the  Secretary 
shall  have  a  yield  appraised  for  the  farm. 
The  appraised  yield  shaU  be  that  amount 
determined  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the 
basis  of  yields  established  for  similar  farms 
which  are  located  In  the  area  of  the  farm 
and  on'whlch  peanuts  were  produced,  taking 
Into  consideration  land,  labor,  and  equip- 
ment available  for  the  production  of  pea- 
nuts, crop  rotation  practices,  sou  and  water, 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(n)  For  earfi  farm,  a  farm  base  production 
poundage  shall  be  established  equal  to  the 
quantity  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
peanut  acreage  allotment  by  the  farm  yield 
determined   In   accordance   with   subsection 

(m)  of  this  section. 

''(o)(l)  For  each  farm,  a  farm  poundage 
quoU  SbaU  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
for  each  marketing  year  equal  to  the  farm 
base  production  poundage  multiplied  by  a 
factor  determined  by  the  Secretary,  such  that 
tlie  total  of  all  farm  poundage  quotas  wlU 


equal  the  national  poundage  quota  for  such 
marketing  year.  The  poundage  quota  ao  de- 
termined, beginning  with  the  1982  crop  for 
Mj  farm,  shall  be  Increased  by  the  number 
orpounds  by  which  marketings  of  quota 
peanuts  from  the  farm  during  previous  mar- 
keting years  (excluding  any  marketing  year 
before  the  marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop) 
were  less  than  tihe  farm  poundage  quota, 

"(2)  A  quantity  of  peanuts  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  imdermai^eted  In  any 
year  may  be  produced  and  marketed  In  any 
subsequent  year  or  years  (undermarkettng 
carry  forward)  and  such  quantity  c€  peanuts 
shall  be  considered  quota  peanuts,  except 
that  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  undermarket- 
Ing  carry  forward  In  any  year  a  producer 
must  have  planted  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
to  peanute  in  the  preceding  year  equal  to 
or  greater  than  50  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  peanuts  for  such 
preceding  year. 

"(3)  In  no  case  may  the  total  marketings 
of  a  producer  exceed  actual  production  from 
the  farm  acreage  aUotment. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  BUbsecUon,  if  the  total  of  aU 
increases  under  paragraph  (1)  o(  tails  sub- 
section in  individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  10  per  centum  of  the  national  pound- 
age quota  for  the  marketing  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  adjust  such  increases  so  that  the 
total  of  aU  increases  does  not  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  the  national  poundage  quota. 

"(p)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 — 

"(1)  'quota  peanuts'  means,  for  any  mar- 
keting year,  any  peanuts  which  are  eligible 
for  domestic  edible  use  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  are  marketed  or  considered 
marketed  from  a  farm,  and  which  do  not 
exceed  ttae  farm  poundage  quota  of  such 
farm  for  such  year; 

"(2)  'additional  peanuts'  means,  for  any 
marketing  year,  any  peanute  which  are  mar- 
keted from  a  farm  and  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  marketings  of  quota  peanuts  from 
such  farm  for  such  year  but  not  In  excess 
of  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage 
alloUnent; 

"(3)  'crushing'  means  the  proceaslag  of 
peanuts  to  extract  oU  for  food  uses  and  meal 
for  feed  uses,  or  the  processing  of  peanuts 
by  crushing  or  otherwise  when  authorized 
by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  'domestic  edible  use'  means  use  for 
milling  to  produce  domestic  food  peanuU 
auid  seed  and  use  on  a  farm,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  this  definition 
seeds  of  peanuts  that  are  used  to  produce 
peanuts  excluded  imder  section  3SB(c)  of 
this  Act.  are  imlque  strains,  and  are  not 
comnmclally  available.". 

SALE.  LEASE.  AMD  TRAMSTER  OT  kCtWhOW 

uxtmaart 
Sec.   603.   EffecUve   for  the   1983   through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  358a  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938    (7 
U.S.C.  13S8a)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  ",  If 
be  determines  that  It  wUl  not  Impair  ttae 
effective  operation  of  the  peanut  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may"  each  jriaoe  it 
appears  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inaerting  In 
lieu  thereof  "shaU";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  ttae  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectlona: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  ottaer  prorliloB 
of  this  section,  tranaf  en  staaU  be  on  ttae  beats 
of  ttae  farm  base  production  poundage,  and 
the  acreage  aUotment  for  ttae  receiving  faim 
shaU  be  increaeed^  by  an  amount  determined 
by  dividing  the  nimiber  of  pounds  trans- 
ferred by  the  farm  yldd  for  ttae  reoetvlng 
farm,  and  ttae  acreage  aUotment  for  ttae 
transferring  farm  shaU  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  determined  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pounds  transferred  by  ttae  farm  yield  for 
the  transferring  faim. 
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"(J)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  or 
subaecUon  (b)(1)  of  this  section,  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for 
peanuts  may  be  transferred  from  one  county 
to  another  In  the  same  State  In  the  case  of 
any  SUte  In  which  the  total  farm  peanut 
acreage  allotment  Is  11,000  acres  or  less". 

MAEKXTINC    PSNALTZXS;     OBPOSmON    OF 
AOOmONAI.   PKANVTS 

S«c.  604.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  peanuts,  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  U.S.C.   1359)   Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "  (1 )  "  after  the  subsection 
deslgnaUon  "(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  Hrst  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  such  secUon.  as  des- 
ignated by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section.  '75  per 
centum  of  the  support  price  for"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "lao  per  centum  of  the 
support  price  for  quota": 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  such  section,  as  desig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  marketing  of  any 
additional  peanuts  from  a  farm  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalty  unless  the  peanuts. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary,  are  placed  under  loan  at 
the  additional  loan  rate  under  the  loan  pro- 
gram made  available  under  section  108(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  not 
redeemed  by  the  producers  or  are  marketed 
under  contracu  between  handlers  and  pro- 
ducers pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "normal  yield"  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  of  such  section,  as  designated 
by  clause  (1)  of  this  section,  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "farm  yield"; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
<1)  of  such  section  as  designated  by  clause 
(1)  of  this  section  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  authorize,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  the 
county  committees  established  under  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  waive  or  reduce  marketing 
penalties  provided  for  under  this  subsection 
In  cases  In  which  such  committees  determine 
that  the  violations  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  penalties  were  unintentional  or  without 
knowledge  on  the  pirt  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Errors  in  weight  which  do  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  per  centum  in  the  case  of  any 
one  markeUng  document  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered marketing  violations  except  In  cases 
of  fraud  or  conspiracy.";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(f)  Only  quota  peanuts  may  be  retained 
for  use  as  seed  or  for  other  uses  on  a  farm 
and  when  so  retained  shall  be  considered  as 
mark^^ings  of  quota  peanuts,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  from  consideration  as 
marketings  of  quota  peanuts  seeds  of  peanuts 
that  are  used  to  produce  peanuts  excluded 
under  section  359(c).  are  unique  strains,  and 
are  not  commercially  available.  Addltiona. 
peanuU  shall  not  be  retained  for  use  on  a 
farm  and  shall  not  be  marketed  for  domestic 
ellble  use.  Seed  for  planting  of  any  peanul 
acreage  in  the  United  States  shall  be  obtained 
solely  from  quota  peanuU  marketed  or  con- 
sidered marketed  for  domestic  edible  use. 

"(g)  Upon  a  nndlng  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  peanuts  marketed  from  any  crop  for  do- 
mestic edible  use  by  a  nandler  are  larger  In 
quanUty  or  higher  in  grade  or  quality  than 
the  peanuts  that  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
duced from  the  quantity  of  peanuto  having 
the  grade,  kernel  content,  and  quality  of  the 
quota  peanuts  acquired  by  such  handler  from 
such  crop  for  such  marketing,  such  handler 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal  to  120  per 
centum  of  the  loan  level  for  quota  peanuts 
on  the  quantity  of  peanuts  which  the  Secre- 
tary determmes  are  in  excess  of  the  quantity. 
grade,  or  quAUty  of  the  peanuts  that  could 
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rsasonably  have  been  produced  from  the  pea- 
nuts so  acquired. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  additional  peanuts 
be  supervised  by  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
by  area  marketing  associations  designated 
pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  Quota  and  additional  pea- 
nuts of  like  type  and  segregation  or  quality 
may.  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  be  commingled  and  exchanged  on 
a  dollar  value  t>asis  to  facilitate  warehousing, 
handling,  and  marketing. 

"(1)  Handlers  may.  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  contract  with  pro- 
ducers for  the  purchase  of  additional  peanuts 
for  crushing,  export,  or  both.  All  such  con- 
tracts shall  be  completed  and  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  (or  if  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, the  area  marketing  association)  for 
approval  prior  to  April  15  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  produced,  except  that  if 
any  handler  contracts  with  a  producer  for 
additional  peanuts  at  a  price  equal  to  or 
more  than  105  per  centum  of  the  loan  level 
of  quota  peanuts  such  peanuts  may  be  uti- 
lized as  quota  peanuts  H  (1)  such  contract 
is  approved  before  April  15  of  the  year  In 
which  the  crop  is  produced,  and  (2)  ail  of 
the  producer's  quota  peanuts  have  been  con- 
tracted for  before  or  at  the  same  time  that 
the  producer's  additional  peanuts  are  con- 
tracted for. 

"(J)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
407  of  the  Aericultural  Act  of  1949.  any  pea- 
nuts owned  or  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  be  made  available 
for  domestic  edible  use  in  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  Secretary 
Additional  peanuts  received  under  loan  shall 
be  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  edible  use 
at  prices  not  less  than  those  required  to 
cover  ail  costs  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
peanuts  for  such  items  as  inspection,  ware- 
housing, shrinkage,  and  other  expenses,  plus 
( 1 )  100  per  centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota 
peanuts  If  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold 
and  paid  for  during  the  harvest  season  upon 
delivery  by  and  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  producer.  (2)  hot  less  than  106  per 
centum  of  the  loan  value  of  quota  peanuts 
If  the  additional  peanuts  are  sold  after  de- 
livery by  the  producer  but  not  later  than  De- 
ceniiber  31  of  the  marketing  year,  or  (3)  not 
less  than  107  per  centum  of  the  loan  value 
of  quota  peanuts  if  the  additional  peanuts 
are  sold  later  than  December  31  of  the 
marketing  year  For  the  period  from  the  date 
additional  peanuts  are  delivered  for  loan  to 
April  30  of  the  calendar  year  following  the 
year  In  which  such  additional  peanuts  were 
harvested,  the  area  marketing  associations 
designated  pursuant  to  section  108(c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  have  sol-  au- 
thority to  accept  or  reject  lot  list  bids  when 
the  sales  price  as  determined  under  this  sec- 
lion  equals  or  exceeds  the  minimum  price 
at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  sell  its  stocks  of  additional  peanuts, 
except  that  the  area  marketmg  association 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
agree  to  modify  the  authority  granted  by 
this  sentence  In  order  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
marketing  of  additional  peanuts .". 

f         ~J        KEPORTS  *ND  RECOSDS 

3^.  606  Section  805  of  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  947)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1985" 

paesnvATiON  or  unused  allotmevts 
Sec.  606   Section  806  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture   Act    of     1977     (91     Stat.    947)     Is 
amended  by  striking  out    "1981"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ••I985'. 

PRICE  SITPPORT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  607  Effective  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuu,  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 


tural Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  107  a  new  section  108  as  follows: 

"Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops 
of  peanuts  at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary 
flnds  appropriate,  taking  into  consideration 
the  eight  factors  specified  In  section  401(b) 
of  this  Act,  and  any  change  in  the  Index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  Items. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1  and  ending  De- 
cember 31  of  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
level  of  support  Is  being  determined,  except 
that  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops  shall  not  be  less  than 
•650  per  ton.  The  levels  of  price  support  so 
announced  may  not  be  reduced  by  any  de- 
ductions for  inspection,  handling,  or  stor- 
age, but  the  Secretary  may  make  adjust- 
ments for  location  of  peanuts  and  other 
adjustments  authorized  by  section  403  of 
this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  on  additional 
peanuts  for  each  of  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts.  In  determining  the  sup- 
port level  for  additional  peanuts,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  consideration  the  de- 
mand for  peanut  oil  and  peanut  meal, 
expected  prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and 
protein  meals,  and  the  demand  for  peanuts 
In  foreign  markets,  but  in  no  case  may  the 
level  of  price  support  for  additional  peanuts 
be  set  at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates would  res'ilt  In  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  incurring  a  loss  on  tlie  price 
support  program  for  additional  peanuts  for 
the  marketing  year  concerned.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  level  of  price  support  for 
additional  peanuts  of  each  crop  not  later 
than  February  15  preceding  the  marketing 
year  for  which  the  level  of  price  support,  so 
announced.  Is  to  be  In  effect. 

"(3)  (A)  In  carrying  out  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  warehouse  storage  loans  avail- 
able In  each  of  the  three  producing  areas 
(described  In  7  CFR  1446  10(1980))  to  a 
designated  area  marketing  association  of 
peanut  producers  which  Is  selected  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  which  Is  oper- 
ated primarily  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
such  loan  activities.  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  to 
any  cooperative  which  Is  engaged  In  opera- 
tions or  activities  concerning  peanuts  other 
than  those  operations  and  activities  specified 
In  this  section  and  In  section  359  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Such 
area  marketing  associations  shall  be  used  in 
administrative  and  supervisory  activities  re- 
lating to  price  support  and  marketing  ac- 
tivities under  this  section  and  section  359 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended.  Loans  made  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  Include,  in  addition  to  the 
price  support  value  of  the  peanuts,  such 
costs  as  the  area  marketing  association  rea- 
sonably may  Incur  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities, operations,  and  activities  un- 
der this  section  and  section  359  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  each 
area  marketing  association  establish  pools 
and  maintain  complete  and  accurate  records 
by  type  for  quota  peanuts  handled  under 
loans  and  for  additional  peanuts  produced 
without  a  contract  between  handler  and  pro- 
ducer des-rl^ed  in  secticn  3*9(1)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjiutment  Act  of  1938.  Net  gains 
on  peanuts  In  each  pool,  unless  otherwise 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pea- 
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nuts  placod  in  the  pool  by  each  grower.  Net 
gains  for  peanuts  in  each  pool  shall  con- 
sist of  (!)  for  quota  peanuts,  the  net  gains 
over  and  above  the  loan  Indebtedness  and 
other  costs  or  loases  Incurred  on  peanuts 
placed  In  such  pool  plus  an  amount  from 
the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  net  gains  from  the  sale  for  do- 
mestic food  and  related  uses  of  additional 
peanuts  In  the  pool  for  additional  peanuts 
equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of  all  pea- 
nuts In  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts,  and  (11) 
for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over 
and  above  the  loan  Indebtedness  and  other 
costs  or  losses  Inctirred  on  peanuts  placed  In 
the  pool  for  additional  peanuts  less  any 
amount  allocated  to  offset  any  loss  on  the 
pool  for  quota  peanuts  as  provided  In  clause 
(1)  of  this  subparagraph.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  any 
distribution  of  net  gains  on  additional  pea- 
nuts of  any  type  to  any  producer  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  quota 
peanuts  of  a  different  type  placed  under  loan 
by  such  groiwer.''. 

Section-bt-Section  Akaltsib 

TTTLS    Vt PEANTTTB 

Section  601.  Annual  marketing  quota  and 
state  acreage  allotment: 

Section  601  provides  that  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  the  proclamation  of  an  aimual 
marketing  qitota  for  peanuts  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  acreage  allotment 
among  countries  shall  not  apply  to  the  1982 
through  1986  crops  of  peanuts.  This  section 
also  continues  for  the  1982  through  1985 
crops  of  peanuts  current  provisions  of  law 
that  the  peanut  acreage  allotment  for  New 
Mexico  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  1977 
acreage  allotment  as  adjusted. 

Section  60S.  National  acreage  allotment; 
national  poundage  quota:  farm  poundage 
quota;  and  definitions: 

Section  603  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  pertain- 
ing to  the  national  acreage  allotment,  the 
national  poundage  quota,  and  the  farm 
poundage  quota  with  the  following  three 
modifications.  First,  the  minimum  national 
poundage  quota  for  the  marketing  year  for 
any  crops  oi  peanuts  shall  be  1.300.000  tons 
Increased  by  such  additional  quantity  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  for  do- 
mestic edible  and  seed  uses  during  the  next 
marketing  year. 

Second,  a  producer's  cumulative  under- 
marketlngs  fbr  one  or  more  previous  mar- 
keting years  (excluding  any  marketing  year 
before  the  marketing  year  for  the  1980  crop) 
may  be  added  to  the  farm  poundage  quota, 
provided,  that  (1)  the  producer  planted  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  peanuts  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  equal  to  or  greater  than  60%  of 
the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  for  pea- 
nuts for  such  nrecedlng  year;  (2)  the  total 
marketings  of  the  producer  does  not  exceed 
the  actual  production  from  the  fann  acreage 
allotment;  and  (3)  If  the  total  of  all  in- 
creases because  of  undermarketlng  carry  for- 
ward In  Individual  farm  poundage  quotas 
exceeds  10%  of  the  national  poundage  quota 
for  the  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  such  Increases  so  that  the  total  of  all 
increases  does  not  exce;d  10%  of  the  national 
poundage  quota. 

Third,  seied  peanuts  for  the  production  of 
"green"  peanuts  of  unlaue  strains  which 
are  not  commercially  available  may  be  ex- 
emot  from  marketing  penalties. 

Section  603.  Sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of 
acreage  allotment: 

Section  608  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  regarding 
the  sale,  lease,  and  transfer  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, except  that  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  without 
regard  to  connty  boundaries  in  States  which 


have  less  than  a  total  of  11,000  acres  In  fann 
peanut  acreage  allotments. 

Section  604.  Marketing  penalties;  disposi- 
tion of  additional  peanuts : 

Section  604  extends  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  provisions  of 
law  regarding  marketing  penalties  and  the 
disposition  of  additional  peanuts  with  the 
following  modifications.  First,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  authorize  ASCS 
State  and  county  conmilttees  to  reduce  or 
waive  penalties  for  unintentional  violations 
of  the  pirescrlbed  peanut  marketing  proce- 
dures. Errors  In  weight  which  do  not  exceed 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  In  the  case  of  any 
mju-keting  document  shall  not  be  considered 
marketing  violations  except  In  cases  of  fraud 
or  conspiracy. 

Second,  the  deadline  before  which  con- 
tracting for  additional  peanuts  must  be  com- 
pleted Is  moved  from  June  15  to  April  16  of 
the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  product.  Addi- 
tional i>eanuts  not  contracted  for  before 
April  15  are  eligible  for  sale  to  handlers  only 
If  the  producer  consents  to  such  sale. 

Third,  producers  are  permitted  to  redeem 
additional  peanuts  from  loan  at  prices  equal 
to  or  more  than  106  percent  of  the  loan  level 
of  quota  peanuts.  Fourth,  the  area  marketing 
associations  shall  have  complete  authority 
for  selling  additional  peanuts  under  loan  In 
Instances  where  such  peanuts  are  sold  at 
prices  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation's  minimum  sales 
price. 

Section  605.  Reports  and  records: 

Section  605  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  requirements 
that  all  farmers  engaged  In  the  production  of 
peanuts  keep  records  subject  to  examination 
by  USDA  and  submit  such  Information  when 
asked  to  do  so. 

Section  606.  Preservation  of  unixsed  allot- 
ments: 

Section  606  extends  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  current  law  which  pro- 
vides that  the  current  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  not  be  preserved  as  history  acre- 
age unless  for  the  current  year  or  either  of 
the  two  preceding  years  an  acreage  sufficient 
to  produce  75 '7  of  the  farm  poundage  quota 
was  actually  devoted  to  peanuts. 

Section   607.   Price  support   program: 

Section  607  extends  for  the  1982  ttut>ugb 
1985  crops  of  peanuts  the  current  law  provid- 
ing a  two-tiered  price  support  program  for 
peanuts  with  the  following  modifications. 
The  loan  levels  for  1982  through  1985  crops 
of  quota  peanuts  shall  be  established  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but 
not  at  a  level  less  than  $650  per  ton.  The 
Secretary  Is  provided  with  authority  to  ad- 
just the  loan  level  for  any  crop  year  after 
taking  Into  consideration  such  things  as  in- 
creases in  the  Index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers, 
interest,  taxes,  etc. 

The  support  price  for  "additional"  peanuts 
shall  be  set  at  a  rate  estimated  to  result  in 
no  program  losses  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Warehouse  storage  loans  and 
field  supervisory  functions  must  be  carried 
out  by  grower  associations  operated  primarily 
for  such  purposes.  Cootieratlves  engaged  in 
handling,  shelling,  or  dealing  in  peanuts  in 
any  nuinner.  other  than  handling  peanut 
price  suoport  activities  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  are  barred  from 
conducting  loan  activities  through  a  loan 
agreement  with  CCC.  Finally,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  area  marketing  associations  to 
establish  accounting  pools  for  puriKises  of 
provldlne  certain  protections  to  CCC  against 
program  losses.9 

•  Mr.  BKNTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
joining  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  offering  this 
amendment  to  correct  a  glaring  inequity 
in  the  administration's  proposed  farm 
biU. 


Mr.  President,  4  years  ago  the  peanut 
farmers  of  Texas  and  the  Nation  recog- 
nized a  fact  which  is  only  now  winning 
wide  acceptance — the  fact  that  we  must 
reduce  Oovemment  spending.  They 
recognized  that  the  peanut  program  was 
much  too  expensive.  They  recognized 
that  the  program  had  worked  well  in 
assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of 
peanuts  for  decades,  but  that  this  alone 
was  not  enough.  They  recognized  that 
they  were  part  of  the  problem  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  they  took  action 
to  correct  that  situation. 

Today,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing to  throw  out  40  years  of  experience 
with  a  successful  program.  They  are  pro- 
posing to  cast  aside  the  sacrifices  of  10,- 
000  peanut  farmers  in  Texas  and  many 
more  in  other  States.  They  are  proposing 
to  trade  thousands  of  small  farmers  and 
the  active  rural  econwnies  which  they 
support  for  a  much  smaller  number  of 
very  large  farmers  and  a  loss  of  jobs  that 
will  dry  up  many  small  towns — the  small 
towns  that  are  the  heart  of  rural 
America. 

I  cannot  support  such  a  change.  I  for 
one  will  recognize  the  sacrifice  and  ef- 
fort of  the  peanut  growers  and  will  stand 
with  them  in  this  fight  to  retain  the  cur- 
rent program. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  4  years 
peanut  growers  have  taken  sharp  cuts  in 
order  to  return  the  peanut  program  to  a 
balance  of  supply  and  demand,  a  balance 
where  the  market  will  clear  the  peanut 
supply  and  there  will  be  no  excess  for  the 
Government  to  buy. 

Peanut  growers  put  themselves  under 
a  poundage  quota  on  every  farm  in  the 
Nation  during  the  first  year  of  the  1977 
farm  bill.  Each  year  since  they  have 
taken  a  5-percent  cut  in  these  quotas. 

In  addition,  the  price  support  level  for 
quota  peanuts  has  been  increased  only 
once  since  1977,  and  then  only  sUghtly. 
Growers  this  year  will  get  only  $455  per 
ton  for  quota  peanuts.  By  contrast,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated that  last  year  it  cost  growers  $526 
per  ton  to  produce  r^eanuts.  and  the  1981 
cost  estimate  is  well  over  $600  according 
to  farmers  and  agricultural  economists. 
The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  In 
North  Carolina,  the  State  which  the  dis- 
tinguished sponsor  of  this  amendment  so 
ably  represents,  has  estimated  peanut 
production  costs  in  that  State  at  $624.56 
per  ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  major  cuts  in 
Federal  spending.  I  have  helped  lead 
the  change  for  years  for  a  comprehen- 
sive economic  plan  of  cuts  in  spending, 
cuts  in  costly  Government  regulations, 
and  targeted  tax  cuts.  But  I  must  recog- 
nize that  the  peanut  growers  have  been 
there,  too.  TTiey  have  taken  their  share 
of  cuts.  They  initiated  a  plan  4  years 
ago  that  is  movinK  them  toward  a  pro- 
gram that  wiU  maintain  a  viable  peanut 
industry,  that  will  maintain  a  healthy 
rural  economy,  and  that  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  little  or  nothing. 

Peanut  farmers  saw  what  they  had  to 
do,  and  thev  are  doing  it.  They  are  biting 
the  bullet.  They  are  sacrificing. 

Mr.  President,  USDA's  proposal  to  do 
away  with  the  program  that  growers 
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have  tried  so  hmrd  to  rejinrenate  is  to- 
tally unfair.  I  beUeve  that  we  should  rec- 
acnlw  this  effort,  that  we  should  stick  by 
our  fanners  and  give  their  proposal  a 
chance  to  work.  I  have  seen  the  cost 
estimates  prepared  by  DSDA  for  their 
program.  I  have  also  seen  the  cost  es- 
timates prepared  by  peanut  growers  for 
the  program  that  they  are  proposing.  Mr. 
President,  if  both  these  estimates  are 
correct,  then  the  growers'  proposal,  the 
proposal  we  are  presenting  today,  will  be 
less  costly  than  USDA's  proposal.  Our 
proposal  will  save  $1.4  million  over  the 
4-year  life  of  this  bill.  Our  proposal  will 
cost  the  Government  nothing  In  1985, 
while  the  administration  estimates  their 
version  will  cost  $14  million  in  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  heavy  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment has  intruded  too  much  into 
the  lives  and  businesses  of  the  citizens  it 
seeks  to  serve.  Government  should  not 
dictate  to  the  people.  It  should  listen  to 
the  people,  it  should  serve  their  wishes. 
The  small  peanut  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  spoken.  They  value  their  way  of 
life.  They  value  their  small  towns,  their 
homes,  their  jobs.  They  have  voluntarily 
p(toted  the  way  to  a  peanut  program 
that  will  maintain  this  way  of  life,  that 
will  maintain  a  healthy  economy  In  rural 
America,  in  towns  like  Mason,  Gorman, 
De  Leon,  Stephenvllle,  and  hundreds 
others  like  them  where  people  are  neigh- 
bors and  neighbors  are  friends. 

We  as  their  elected  representatives 
should  recognize  this.  We  should  work 
with  them,  not  dictate  to  them.  They 
pay  taxes.  They  are  hurt  by  inflation. 
They  support  the  economic  program 
which  I  have  outlined  so  often  over  these 
last  years.  They  are  taking  their  cuts  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Let  us  recognize  their  service.  Let  us 
recognize  the  stability  they  have  given 
us  in  our  peanut  supply.  This  year's  crop 
is  a  fluke — the  result  of  a  drought  so  bad 
that  we  have  a  peanut  shortage  for  the 
first  time  in  25  years.  What  other  com- 
modity can  boast  that? 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  will  assure 
the  American  consumer  of  a  stable  sup- 
ply of  peanuts  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
wHl  minimize  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  it  will  maintain  the  economic  health 
of  large  parts  of  rural  America.  This  is 
a  program  that  was  designed  and  asked 
for  by  the  people,  not  handed  down  from 
on  high  by  the  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  those  who  grow  our  food,  to 
take  counsel  from  the  wisdom  of  years 
on  the  land,  and  to  then  support  this 
needed  amendment.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
•uaooMMims  oa  public  utiroa  amo 


Mr.  WALLCH*.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  fol- 
lowing hearings  have  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  cm  Public  Lands 
and  Reserved  Water. 

Subcommittee  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  S.  842.  the  RARE  n  Review 
Act  of  1981.  for  Wednesday.  April  22,  be- 
ginning at  3  pjn.  in  room  3110  of  the 


Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  and 
Thursday.  April  23.  beginning  at  9  ajn. 
in  a  room  to  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 

Subcommittee  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  on  S.  910.  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  for  Tuesday,  April  28, 
beginning  at  10  ajn.  and  Wednesday, 
April  29,  beginning  at  2  pjn.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  subbmit  written  statements  for  the 
hearmg  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subboomnuttee  <xi  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  room  3104,  Dirlcsen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washin^on,  D.C. 
20510. 

Fw  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  at  224-5161. 

suBcoMMirm  on   minkbal  bcsoubcxb 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  l>efore  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources on  alternative  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  fund  the  strategic  p>etroleum 
reserve. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, April  21:  Wednesday,  April  22; 
Wednesday,  April  29;  and  Thursday, 
April  30,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar  at  224-4236. 

stTBCOMMrrm  om  taxation  and  debt 

MANACBlfBIfT   GBNBBALLT 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  1981,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Gener- 
ally, ciiaired  by  Senator  Bos  Packwood, 
wiU  conduct  a  hearing  on  bills  relating  to 
the  taxation  of  Americans  living  abroad. 
Senator  Packwood  routinely  explains 
the  bills  and  issues  to  come  before  the 
hearing  in  a  Senate  statement  prior  to 
the  hearing. 

However,  Senator  Packwood  is  un- 
avoidably away  from  the  Senate  today 
and  has  asked  me,  as  the  ranlcing  Re- 
publican on  the  Taxation  Subcranmittee. 
to  insert  his  statement  in  the  Congrks- 
sioifAL  RccoKD  (Ml  his  behalf. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the 
following  statement  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood  for  the  Rbcokd. 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
Management  Generally  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  9:30  ajn.  on  Friday,  April  24,  1981.  I 
have  scheduled  four  bills  for  the  hearing, 
all  relating  to  the  taxation  of  VS.  in- 
dividuals living  abroad.  The  four  bills 
are: 

First,  S.  408,  introduced  by  Senator 
CHAm; 


Second,  S.  436,  Introduced  by  Senator 

BBItTSKH; 

Third,  S.  598,  introduced  by  Senator 
Jkpsen;  and 
Fourth,  S.  867,  introduced  by  Senator 

MOYmHAM. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issues  raised  by  these 
bills.  This  may  help  you  chart  the  proij- 
ress  of  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  helps  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  tax  bills 
coming  before  hearings. 

CTTmBKNT    LAW 

Generally,  U.S.  citizens  and  residents 
are  taxed  by  the  United  States  on  their 
worldwide  income,  with  the  allowance 
of  a  foreign  tax  credit  for  foreign  taxes 
paid. 

The  Foreign  Earned  Income  Act  of 
1978  provides  a  series  of  itemized  deduc- 
tic«is  for  excess  costs  of  working  over- 
seas. Separate  deductions  are  allowed 
for  the  higher  general  cost  of  living, 
housing,  education,  and  home  leave  costs. 
In  addition,  a  $5,000  deduction  is  pro- 
vided for  taxpayers  living  and  working 
in  certain  hardship  areas. 

As  an  exception  to  these  rules,  em- 
ployees who  reside  in  camps  in  hard- 
ship areas  may  elect  to  claim  a  $20,000 
earned  income  exclusion  in  lieu  of  the 
excess  living  cost  and  hardship  area  de- 
ductions. No  foreign  tax  credit  is  allowed 
for  foreign  taxes  attributable  to  the  ex- 
cluded amotmt. 

These  deductions  are  provided  to  n.S. 
citizens  who  are  present  in  a  foreign 
country  510  days  out  of  18  consecutive 
months,  or  if  they  are  bona  fide  residents 
of  a  foreign  country  for  a  period  wliich 
includes  an  entire  taxable  year. 

TAX  KKOXTCnON  ACT  OP   1980 MB.   SM* 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1980  (H.R. 
5829) ,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  September  15,  1980,  pro- 
posed to  liberalize  the  tax  rules  govern- 
ing the  taxation  of  income  earned  abroad 
by  individuals. 

For  individuals  described  t>elow,  the 
committee's  bill  would  have  replaced  the 
excess  foreign  living  cost  deductions 
with  an  exclusion  of  $50,000  per  year, 
increasing  to  $65,000  for  individuals  liv- 
ing abroad  for  more  than  2  years.  In 
addition,  the  exclusion  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  excess  of  an  individual's 
housing  cost  over  16  percent  of  the  salary 
of  a  Government  employee  at  step  1  of 
grade  GS-14  (the  16-perc«it  figure  was 
then  about  $5,554) . 

The  eligibility  requirement  would  have 
also  allowed  the  exclusion  for  individuals 
overseas  for  11  of  12  months  in  a 
year.  This  requirement  is  waived  if  the 
employee  is  forced  to  leave  the  country 
because  of  civil  luirest. 

This  new  exclusion  would  have  been 
available  to  certain  categories  of  Ameri- 
cans in  foreign  countries.  These  cate- 
gories were: 

First,  individuals  working  in  developed 
countries  (other  than  tax  havens) ;  and 

Second,  individuals  in  developed  coun- 
tries or  tax  havens  if  those  individuals 
performed  charitable,  export  related,  or 
natural-resource  related  services. 
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S.  408,  introduced  by  Senator  Charb. 
S.  408,  introduced  by  Senator  CHAm.  is 
similar  to  the  proposal  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1980.  S.  408 
provides  an  exclusion  for  earned  income 
of  $50,000  plus  50  percent  of  the  next 
$50,000.  It  also  allows  a  deduction  for 
housing  costs  in  excess  of  16  percent  of 
wages  of  a  G8-14  at  step  1. 

The  exclusion  is  available  to  American 
citizens  living  in  a  foreign  country  for 
330  days  in  a  year,  and  those  who  are 
bona  fide  residents  of  a  foreign  country 
for  an  entire  year.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  citizens  forced  to  leave  a 
country  because  of  civil  unrest.  The  ex- 
clusion would  not  apply  to  employees  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

The  employee's  foreign  tax  credit 
would  not  take  into  account  amoimts 
allocable  to  income  excluded  from  tax. 

S.  436,  introduced  by  Senator  Bemtsxh . 
S.  436,  introduced  by  Senator  Behtsen, 
provides  exclusicm  of  earned  income 
equal  to  $75,000  in  1981  rising  $5,000  each 
year  to  $95,000  in  1985. 

S.  436  also  provides  an  additional  ex- 
clusion for  housing  costs  in  excess  of 
$5,500. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion  pro- 
vided by  S.  436,  an  American  must  live 
abroad  for  330  days  in  a  12-month  period 
or  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  a  foreign 
country  for  an  entire  year.  A  citizen  de- 
parting from  a  foreign  coimtry  because 
of  civil  unrest  may  still  be  permitted  to 
qualify  even  If  the  330-day  requirement 
is  not  met. 

Under  S.  436,  the  exclusion  does  not 
apply  to  emtdoyees  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

No  foreign  tax  credit  would  be  allowed 
for  taxes  allocable  to  income  excluded 
from  US.  tax. 

S.  598,  introduced  by  Senator  Jepsxm. 
S.  598,  introduced  by  Senator  Jepsbh. 
eliminates  t7.S.  taxation  of  foreign 
earned  income  fcH*  Americans  living 
abroad.  S.  596  does  not  apply  to  interest 
and  dividends  received  by  Americans 
living  abroad. 

S.  598  does  not  apply  to  employees  ot 
the  U.S.  Government. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  exclusion,  the 
U.S.  citizen  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  a  foreign  country  for  an  entire  year, 
or  reside  in  the  country  for  17  out  of 
18  months. 

No  foreign  tax  credit  would  be  allowed 
for  taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to 
income  excluded  from  tax. 

S.  867,  introduced  by  Senator  Mothi- 
HAH.  S.  867,  introduced  by  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAiT.  provides  an  80-percent  exclusion 
for  all  earned  and  unearned  income 
received  by  Americans  living  abroad.  The 
exclusion  would  be  available  for  Ameri- 
cans living  abroad  330  dayn  in  a  year, 
and  for  those  maintaining  a  bona  flde 
residence  in  a  foreign  coimtry  for  an 
entire  year.  Eligibility  would  not  cease 
merely  because  the  American  departs  the 
country  because  of  civil  unrest. 

Under  S.  867,  the  exdusian  is  opO-onal. 
This  means  Americans  woildng  abroad 
could  choose  to  pay  tax  as  if  there  were 
no  exclusion. 


8.  867  does  not  aivly  to  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment emidoyees. 

8.  867  repeals  the  itemized  deductions 
for  excess  living  costs  enacted  in  1978.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
HEALTH  COST  CONTAINMENT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  April  1, 
1981,  I  cosponsored  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 60,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  3  through  May  9,  1981, 
as  "National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
for  All  Week."  I  am  pleased  to  join  Sen- 
ator Trttxm ORD  and  my  fellow  colleagues 
on  this  legislation  because  it  is  a  step 
toward  encouraging  more  Americans  to 
take  responsibility  for  improving  their 
health  habits  as  a  means  of  reducing  our 
national  health  care  bill.  As  we  enter  the 
1980's  under  new  leadership,  Government 
poUcy  in  the  health  care  field  should  con- 
centrate on  efforts  to  promote  such  in- 
dividual initiatives. 

One  of  the  most  positive  social  changes 
of  this  past  decade  has  t)een  an  increased 
attention  to  individual  health  and  physi- 
cal fitness,  as  evidenced  by  Americans' 
adoption  of  healthier  liabits.  A  Govern- 
ment study  released  in  late  1980  docu- 
mented some  of  these  changes. 

The  number  of  male  smokers  over  20 
years  of  age  decreased  by  28  percent; 
adult  women  smokers  declined  by  13  per- 
cent: and  teenage  males  smoked  20  per- 
cent less. 

According  to  the  study,  the  most  dra- 
matic change  occurred  in  the  ntmiber  of 
Americans  who  engaged  in  some  form  of 
exercise:  this  numl)er  rose  to  92  percent 
of  the  population.  Of  still  greater  import 
is  the  growth  in  the  number  of  people 
who  exercise  on  a  regular  l>asis.  In  the 
1960's,  24  percent  exercised  regularly.  By 
1977  the  figure  had  almost  doubled — 
47  percent.  The  most  popular  form  of 
exercise  was  wallcing:  approximately  50 
mlllimi  people  took  an  extended  walk 
man  than  three  times  a  week  in  1980. 
Swimming,  bicycling,  and  working  out  at 
health  facilities  were  also  among  the 
most  popular  activities. 

The  form  of  exercise  that  lias  received 
the  most  attention  in  recent  years  is 
jogging.  With  the  exception  of  walking 
and  rollerskating,  most  forms  of  exercise 
have  varied  only  slightly  in  popularity 
over  time.  The  popularity  of  jogging,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  increased  substan- 
tially. In  a  recent  public  opinion  poll  of 
those  who  exercise  regularly,  12  percent 
indicated  that  they  nm  on  a  daily  basis; 
3  percent  said  that  they  run  more  than 
3  miles  at  one  time;  14  percent  said  they 
jogged  as  much  as  3  miles;  23  percent 
said  they  jogged  as  much  as  2  miles;  and 
60  percent  responded  that  they  run  a 
mile  or  less  at  a  time. 

Clearly,  there  has  been  a  growing  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  Americans  that 
their  habits  affect  their  health.  In  re- 
sponse to  new  information,  people  are 
taking  greater  perstxial  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  their  lifestyles.  The 
impact  that  these  trends  could  have  on 


health  care  costs  has  been  lost  in  the 
search  for  ways  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  the  financial  risk  of 
those  who  suffer  illness  after  years  of 
bodily  neglect,  and  are  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization or  other  medical  treatment 
or  services.  Voluntarily  and  collectively, 
these  miUions  of  physical  fitness  enthusi- 
asts and  joggers  are  helping  to  reduce 
our  Nation's  health  care  bill,  present  and 
future,  by  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Just  as  stopping  criminal  repeaters 
would  greatly  reduce  the  rate  of  crime, 
cutting  the  number  of  habitual  health 
offenders  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  care  for  all  Americans.  A  surprisingly 
small  minority  of  individuals  are  respon- 
sible for  a  majority  of  our  health  care 
exp«ises.  A  1980  study  by  two  Harvard 
researchers  found  that  just  13  percent  of 
all  patients  at  six  major  hospitals  ac- 
counted for  50  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  care.  Of  these  highest-cost  patients, 
more  than  one-tliird  indulged  in  more 
than  four  "hard  drinks"  or  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  a  day,  or  were  grossly  over- 
weight. These  abusers  were  50  percent 
more  likely  to  be  hospitalized  again  with- 
in a  year's  time  than  patients  with  more 
moderate  habits. 

The  implications  are  clear.  More  than 
any  other  remedy,  greater  personal  ini- 
tiatives in  eating  right,  exercising,  and 
developing  a  "wellness  awareness"  would 
keep  people  out  of  hospitals,  hold  down 
the  cost  of  health  care,  and  add  to  the 
quaUty  and  quantity  of  the  years  we  are 
given  to  live. 

Developing  a  "wellness  awareness" 
among  Americans  will  help  to  reduce 
our  health  bill  and  increase  life  ex- 
pectancy. It  will  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  talented  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
health  care  professionals.  In  fact,  most 
Americans  beUeve  tliat  first-class  hospi- 
tals, health  care  professionals,  and  emer- 
gency care  facilities  are  essential  to 
maintaining  an  adequate  and  cost- 
effective  health  care  system  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  changing  society.  But  a 
majority  of  Americans  also  realize  that 
the  individual  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  his  or  her  own  state  of  health.  A 
recent  poll  of  public  opinion  showed  that 
92  percent  of  Americans  feel  that  a  nu- 
tritiously iMdanced  diet,  regular  exercise, 
and  smcriung  less  would  do  more  to  Im- 
prove their  health  than  anything  doctors 
and  medicine  could  do. 

The  growing  behavioral  modification 
commitment  of  Americ^ms  and  the  previ- 
ous directicm  of  Government  policy 
carries  important  Implications  for  to- 
day's leaders  and  their  dellberatlans  over 
the  role  of  Government  in  the  health  care 
field  in  the  1980's.  Public  officials  must 
encourage  the  physical  fitness  trend  by 
personal  example,  and  attempt  to  assist 
private  sectOT  and  Government  informa- 
tion soiu-ces  that  further  understanding 
of  the  benefits  of  healthier  habits.  Other 
financial  incentives  throu^  innovative 
tax  policies  and  Insurance  mechanisms 
need  to  be  explored. 

No  amount  of  redistribution  or  addi- 
tional Government  contnd  will  serve  to 
restrain  health  care  costs.  Sdf-hdp  and 
personal  respmsfbOlty  are  the  only  sure 
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routes  to  lower  medical  bills  and  a 
healthier  America.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  promptly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally in  passing  this  resolution.* 


JAMES  E.  POE 


•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
an  outstanding  Tennessean,  Mr.  James 
E.  Foe  of  Jackson.  Tenn.  Mr.  Poe  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Prince  Hall 
Shrlner  to  be  elected  to  the  Imperial 
Outer  Guard  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  Mystic  Shrine  of 
North  and  South  America  and  Its  Juris- 
diction, Inc. 

Election  to  the  Imperial  Outer  Guard 
is  indeed  an  honor  and  is  limited  to  qual- 
ified men  who  are  either  33d  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  or  Knight  Tem- 
plars. Poe  is  the  first  Prince  Hall  Shrlner 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee  ever  to  be 
elected  a  line  officer  in  the  history  of  the 
Imperial  Guard. 

Mr.  Poe.  a  lifelong  resident  of  Tennes- 
see, was  initiated  in  the  Jackson  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  No.  72  on  February  IS.  1956. 

Mr.  Poe  embodies  the  high  stauidards 
of  good  citizenship,  integrity,  morality, 
and  achievement  which  have  made  the 
Masons  and  Shriners  the  fine  organiza- 
tion it  is. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Poe  and  join  his  many 
friends  in  congratulating  him  on  this 
fine  accomplishment.* 


MURDERS  OP  CIVILIANS  IN  EL  SAL- 
VADOR AND  U.S.  RELIGIOUS  SUP- 
PORT FOR  S.  728 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
shocking  murders  of  30  Salvadoran  civil- 
ians by  security  forces  on  April  7  demon- 
strate again  that  it  is  essential  to  end  the 
military  escalation  and  pursue  a  political 
solution  to  this  tragic  conflict. 

In  the  impoverished  San  Salvador  sub- 
urb of  Monte  Carmelos,  the  security 
forces  dragged  23  people  out  of  their 
homes  before  dawn  Tuesday  and  sum- 
marily executed  them  in  the  streets.  An- 
other seven  who  refused  to  come  out  were 
reportedly  slain  in  their  homes,  in  front 
of  their  families. 

These  latest  murders  come  in  the  wake 
of  the  reported  massacre  last  month  of 
at  least  50  Salvadoran  refugees,  most  of 
them  women  and  children,  who  were 
seeking  to  flee  Salvadoran  Government 
troops  by  crossing  the  border  into  Hon- 
duras. This  mass  kill'ng  represents  a 
grisly  repetition  of  the  slaying  of  600  ref- 
ugees along  the  Honduran-Salvadoran 
border  less  than  a  year  ago. 

More  than  15.000  Salvadorans  have 
lost  their  lives  over  the  past  18  months. 
Six  American  citizens  were  murdered 
over  3  months  ago.  and  no  suspects  have 
been  apprehended.  Yet  the  killing  and 
terror  persist,  and  unconditioned  mili- 
tary aid  continues  to  flow  from  the 
United  States.  Neither  State  Department 
press  releases  nor  statements  by  the 
Jimta  have  altered  the  conclusion  of  in- 
dependent observers  that  government  se- 
curity forces  are  responsible  for  the  vast 
majority  of  the  noncombatant  civilian 


deaths  in  the  country.  How  many  more 
lives  must  be  lost  before  the  administra- 
tion ends  Its  policy  of  military  escalation 
and  presses  for  a  military  truce  and  a 
mediated  political  solution  to  this  con- 
flict? 

I  call  upon  the  Reagan  administration 
to  change  its  course  and  help  bring  an 
end  to  the  killing.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  achieve  this  purpose. 

On  March  17,  I  Introduced  legislation, 
together  with  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  and 
our  colleagues.  Senators  Leaht  and 
Levin,  to  suspend  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  to  withdraw  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel from  that  country  until  a  number 
of  conditions  were  met.  including  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
the  murders  of  four  American  Catholic 
women  missionaries  and  two  American 
labor  leaders.  The  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  would  also 
actively  pursue  a  mediated  political  solu- 
tion to  the  tragic  civil  conflict. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Sen- 
ator Paul  Tsoncas  in  announcing  the 
names  of  22  \5S.  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Jewish  leaders  who  have  given  sup- 
port to  our  legislation : 

List  or  Sttpfoktebs 

Sister  Bartholomew,  General  Superior, 
Ursullne  Nuns  of  Cleveland. 

Asia  Bennett,  Executive  Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 

Arle  R.  Brouwer.  General  Secretary,  Re- 
formed Church  In  America. 

Rev.  James  L.  Connor.  SJ..  President, 
Jesuit  Conference. 

Sister  Carol  Coston.  OP.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, NETWORK. 

Rev.  William  E.  Creed,  S.J..  National  Board 
of  Jesuit  Social  Ministries. 

Sister  Joan  M.  Pltzglbbons.  r.c.  Provincial, 
Northeastern  Provlndalate.  Religious  of  the 
Cenacle. 

Rev.  Alan  McCoy.  OFM,  President.  Confer- 
ence of  Major  Superiors  of  Men. 

Victor  M.  Mercado,  Area  Secretary  for  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  International 
Ministries.  American  Baptist  Churches.  USA. 

Sister  Clare  Pratt.  R.S.C.J..  Provincial  Su- 
perior. Washington  Province,  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart. 

Avery  D.  Post.  President.  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Sister  Lora  Ann  Quinonez.  Executive  Di- 
rector, Leadership  Conference  of  Women 
Religious. 

Sister  Mellnda  Roper.  M.M.,  Community 
President.  MaryknoU  Sisters. 

Rabbi  David  Sapersteln.  Director,  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Action  of  Reformed  Judaism. 

Ra!>bl  Alexander  Schlndler. 

Richard  S.  Scoble,  Executive  Director.  Uni- 
tarian Unlversallst  Service  Committee. 

Edward  F.  Snyder.  Executive  Director. 
Friends  ComnUttee  on  National  Legislation. 

Rev.  Paul  StelTan.  OTitl.Cap.  Provincial. 
Capuchin  Province  of  New  York-New  Eng- 
land. 

William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk.  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  USA. 

Bishop  D.  Frederick  Wertz.  The  United 
Methodist  Church.  The  Washington  Area. 

Rev.  Alfred  H.  Winters.  Director.  Mission 
Office.  Diocese  of  Cleveland. 

William  Wlpfler.  Director,  Human  Rights 
Office,  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  text  of 
our  legislation  and  statements  of  the  re- 
ligious leaders  in  support  of  it  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  followed  by 
the  Associated  Press,  Boston  Globe,  and 


Washington  Post  reports  of  the  killings  of 
Salvadoran  civilians  by  Government  se- 
curity forces. 
The  material  follows: 

S.  738 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Arner- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  lliat 

(a)  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  Is  deeply  concerned  with  the  escalating 
violence  within  El  Salvador  and  the  increas- 
ing military  involvement  of  outside  coun- 
tries: and 

(3)  affirms  Its  support  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement to  the  Salvadoran  conflict  and  for 
esabllshment  of  democracy  and  the  respect 
for  human  rights  In  El  Salvador. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  prohibit 
the  assignment  to  or  presence  In  El  Salvador 
of  United  States  military  personnel  and  to 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  military  and  other 
security  assistance  for  El  Salvador,  unless 
certain  conditions  are  met.  Including  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  Investigation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  of  the  recent  murders 
In  El  Salvador  of  Catholic  missionaries  and 
other  Americans. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  620E.  Prohibition  Against  the  Provi- 
sion of  Military  Personnel  to  and  the  Fur- 
nishing of  Security  Assistance  for  El  Salva- 
dor.— (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  no  United  States  mUltary 
personnel  may  be  assigned  to  or  may  be  pres- 
ent In.  and  no  military  or  other  security 
assistance  may  be  furnished  for  or  delivered 
to.  El  Salvador  unless  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  are  met. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  if — 

"  ( 1 )  the  President  determines,  and  pre- 
pares and  transmits  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  a  report  setting  forth  such  determina- 
tion, that — 

"(A)   the  Government  of  El  Stdvador — 

"(1)  has  carried  out  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  recent  murders  In 
El  Salvador  of  six  United  States  citizens.  In- 
cluding the  murders  of  three  Catholic  sisters 
and  a  Catholic  lay  worker  on  December  3, 
1980,  and  the  murders  of  two  representatives 
of  United  States  labor  organizations  on  Janu- 
ary 3.  1981: 

"(11)  Is  taking  definitive  steps  to  bring  to 
justice  the  Individuals  responsible  for  such 
murders;  and 

"(ill)  is  investigating  and  pursuing  the 
prosecution  of  individuals,  whether  or  not 
such  individuals  are  members  of  the  security 
forces  of  En  Salvador,  responsible  for  acta  of 
murder  and  terrorism; 

"(B)  the  United  States  Government  Is  ac- 
tively encouraging  international  efforts.  In- 
cluding the  efforts  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  other  Latin  American 
and  European  countries — 

"(1)  to  oppose  the  Introduction  of  any 
arms  or  military  personnel  from  any  foreign 
source  Into  El  Salvador. 

"(II)  to  obtain  an  in-place  truce  between 
the  parties  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict, 

"(HI)  to  seek  a  conference  of  the  parties 
to  the  confltct.  and 

"(Iv)  to  achieve  a  fair  and  peaceful  medi- 
ated solution  of  the  conflict  which  prevents 
foreign  military  intervention, 
and  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has  co- 
operated with  such  efforts; 

"(C)  Salvadoran  civilians  continue  to  have 
a  substantial  role  in  the  decisionmaking  and 
leadership  of  the  Government  of  EI  Salvador; 

"(D)  the  United  States  Govenunent  Is 
vigorously  Investigating  reports  of.  and  prose- 
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cutlng  any  Individual  In  the  United  States 
found  to  be  responsible  for,  the  financing 
of  assassination  squads  or  other  terrorist  ac- 
tivities In  El  Salvador;  and 

■(E)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
submitted  a  specific  written  request  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  provide 
United  States  mUltary  persoimel  and  mili- 
tary or  other  security  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador; and 

■(3)  the  Congress,  within  30  calendar  days 
of  receiving  such  report  and  under  proce- 
dures described  in  subsection  (c),  adopts  a 
concurrent  resolution  suting  In  substance 
that  it  approves  the  determination  made  by 
the  President. 

"(c)(1)(A)  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b)  (3)  shaU  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  In  accordance  wlUi  the 
provisions  of  section  601(b)  of  the  Inter- 
national Secanty  AssUtance  and  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1976. 

"(B)  For  purpose^  of  section  601(b)  of 
such  Act,  the  report  described  In  subsecOon 
(b)(1)  shall  l>e  considered  to  be  a  certifica- 
tion. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  under  subsection  (b)  (3) .  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
resolution  after  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
appropriate  committee  shall  be  treated  as 
highly  privileged  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

"(d)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)   the  term  'military  assistance'  means 
assistance  tinder  ch^ter  3  of  part  n  of  this 
Act: 

"(2)  the  term  "other  security  assistance 
means^ 

■•(A)  assistance  imder  chapter  5  (military 
education  and  training)  or  chapter  6  (peace- 
keeping operations)  of  part  n  of  this  Act; 

•■(B)  sales  of  defense  articles  or  services, 
extensions  of  credits  (Including  participa- 
tions in  credits)  and  guarantees  of  loans  un- 
der the  Anns  Export  Control  Act: 

"(C)  any  license  In  effect  with  respect  to 
the  export  of  defense  articles  or  defense 
services  to  or  for  the  armed  forces,  police, 
intelligence,  or  other  internal  security  forces 
of  a  foreign  country  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  or 

"(D)  military  assistance  or  any  assistance 
described  In  clause  (A) .  (B),  or  (C).  which  Is 
provided  under  section  614  of  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'United  States  military 
personnel'  means  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  assigned  to  perform  or  are  performing 
duties  imder  this  Act  or  under  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.". 

UasoLDfE  Educational  Centeb, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  13. 1981. 
Hon.  Edwabs  M.  Kennedy, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Kenncdt  :  The  Ursullne  Nuns  of 
Cleveland  wholeheartedly  endorse  your  ef- 
forts to  convince  the  United  States  Senate 
to  pass  a  three  pronged  legislation  that 

( 1 )  win  obligate  our  nation  to  discontinue 
providing  funds  for  military  assistance  to 
the  government  in  El  Salvador  and  to  direct 
those  funds  to  the  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Impoverished  ordinary  Salvadorans.  the 
victims  of  Injustice,  cruelty  and  barbarous 
treatment; 

(2)  withdraw  American  military  advlaen 
from  El  Salavador; 

(3)  require  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
Insist  upon  a  thorough  and  comolete  Inves- 
tigation of  the  murder  of  the  fotir  women 
missionaries,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of 
our  community. 

We  urge  President  Reagan,  through  your 
Intermediation  to  deal  with  the  current  po- 


Utlcal  situation  In  El  Salvador  by  actively 
encouraging  a  ntedlated  and  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  deeply  rooted  problems  ex- 
isting In  that  country.  One  effective  step 
toward  resolving  the  confUct  wotUd,  we 
think,  be  an  executive  order  stopping  the 
flow  of  money  from  rightist  sympathizers 
resident  In  Miami  to  El  Salvador. 

This  letter  also  carries  the  endorsement  of 
the  Reverend  Alfred  H.  Winters.  Director  of 
the  Mission  Office,  Diocese  of  Cleveland.  We 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  com- 
munity participates  in  missionary  activity 
in  El  Salvador  as  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Diocesan  Mission  Team.  In  no  way  are  we 
involved  In  the  politics  of  El  Salvador.  Our 
one  concern  Is  that  Its  suffering  people  hear 
the  Gospel  message  and  live  to  see  It  in 
practice  In  their  beleagured  country. 

Thanking  you  for  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  justice  and  equity,  we  are 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Sister  Babtholomew. 

General  Superior. 
Vrsultne  Nuns  of  Cleveland. 
Sister  M.  Angela. 
Sister  M.  Etjoene, 
Sister  John  Mart, 
Sister  StrsAN  Ma«t. 

Council  Members. 
Ursuline  Nuns  of  Cleveland. 

(Mallgram) 
Amekican  Feiends  Se«vice  CoMMrrrEE, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  16,  1981. 
Senator  Edward  Kenneot. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  We  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  recent  escalation  of  US. 
military  Involvement  In  El  Salvador.  Our 
government's  support  for  the  present  regime 
with  Its  military  domination  and  Its  brutal 
record  cannot  be  tolerated.  The  people  of  El 
Salvador  want  and  deserve  a  society  free 
from  the  decades  of  economic  injustice  and 
military  rule.  But  the  VS.  seems  Intent  on 
supporting  a  government  that  will  further 
alienate  the  majority  of  people  and  prevent 
any  genuine  poUUcal  settlement  to  the 
crisis. 

We  support  yovT  efforta  and  others  In  the 
Congress  who  seek  to  end  U.S.  military  aid 
and  turn  our  government  policy  to  a  more 
constructive  purpose. 
Sincerely. 

Asia  Bennett. 
Executive  Secretary. 

I  Mallgram] 
Retormed  Church  in  America, 

New  York.  N.T..  March  16. 1981. 
Senator  EdWard  Kennedy. 

Havmg  learned  of  the  legislation  you  will 
be  Introducing  to  stop  mUltary  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  to  set  conditions  for  its  restora- 
tion, I  want  to  declare  my  support  for  this 
InltUtlve. 

Arie  R.  Brottwer, 
General  Secretary. 

Jesuit  Conference, 
•    Washington.  D.C.  March  18. 1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Russell  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  I  wrlta  to  applaud 
your  announced  effort  to  bring  about  sus- 
pension of  fU  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
until  several  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  bUl  you  are  mtro- 
duclng  in  the  Senate  will  receive  the  atten- 
tive consideration  of  all  yovur  colleagues  and 
that  Ite  obvious  merlte  will  win  their  tall 
support. 

Certainly,  as  you  have  stated.  It  must  con- 
cern us  all  that  every  step  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  road  that  leads  to  wider  war.  Moreover, 
as  your  legislative  proposal  Insists,  our  coun- 


try's policy  must  embrace  active  pursuit  of 
a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  An 
important  element  here  must  be  an  end  to 
repressive  actions  mitlated  or  endorsed  by 
the  government  of  El  Salvador. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  take  any 
pledges  in  this  respect  with  seriousness  un- 
til world  opinion  has  been  satisfied  that  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  has 
been  made  of  those  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  three  American  nuns,  as  well  fa  the 
American  Catholic  lay  worker  and  two  Amer- 
ican labor  leaders  In  El  Salvador. 

All  these  conditions  should  be  met  If  we 
are  to  have  a  just  and  wise  policy  on  El  Sal- 
vador. No  further  military  aid  should  go  to 
that  country  until  they  have  been  fulfilled. 
Any  other  course  of  action  would  be.  not 
only  a  flagrant  disregard  of  our  own  best  in- 
terests and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the 
American  citizenry,  but  also  a  display  of  con- 
tempt for  the  great  majority  of  Salvadorans 
who  dally  bear  the  brunt  of  repression  ana 
slaughter  under  existing  political  and  mUl- 
tary structures. 
Sincerely, 

James  L.  Connor,  S.J., 

President. 


NETWORK, 
Washington,  DC.  March  17, 1981. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  NETWORK  sup- 
porta  the  bUl  on  El  Salvador  being  Intro- 
duced by  yourself.  Senator  Tsongas  and  Sen- 
ator PrcMttalre  today. 

ITETSvobk  sees  this  legislation  as  an  Im- 
portant step  In  establishing  the  account- 
ability of  the  Salvadoran  government  and  in 
creating  a  stable  and  just  situation  in  which 
military  action  will  no  longer  be  used. 

NETWORK  has  opposed  all  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador  and  calls  for  a  redefinition  ot 
the  VS.  role  there:  for  the  promotion  of  a 
political,  negotiated  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict; and  for  an  end  to  violence  by  the  Un- 
supported Duarte  government. 
Peace, 

Sister  Carol  "CosTON.  OP, 

Executive  Director. 

Jesuit, 
Office  of  Social  Ministries. 
Washington,  DC.  March  25. 1981. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Russell  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  As  a  board  repre- 
senting thousands  of  people  working  for  and 
with  the  poor  In  this  country,  we  fervently 
support  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  In 
EI  Salvador.  We  speciflcilWy  endorse  the  bill 
you  have  recently  sponsored,  S.  728.  Imposing 
conditions  on  United  States  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador. 

What  happens  In  EI  Salvador  Is  critically 
important  to  us  and  to  those  we  serve.  As  a 
Board  responsible  for  the  social  ministry  of 
some  S,(X)0  Jesuits  in  the  United  States,  we 
met  recently  In  the  South  Bronx.  There  It 
was  all  too  evident  that  the  cry  of  the  "truly" 
poor  in  this  land  is  both  desperata  and 
largely  unheeded.  But  in  that  surrounding, 
we  were  touched  by  their  outpouring  of  sym- 
pathy and  support  for  two  peoples  far  re- 
moved from,  yet  somehow  present  to,  the 
communities  of  the  South  Bronx :  the  hunted 
chUdren  of  Atlanta  and  the  victimized  peas- 
ante  of  El  Salvador.  Instinctively  the  op- 
pressed can  sense  that  their  very  existence 
so  clarifies  the  Injustice  of  society  around 
them  that  the  res-jonse  may  be  gunfire  rather 
than  concern;  social  forces  may  opt  for  elim- 
ination of  people  rather  than  resolution  of 
confllcte.  This  Is  the  death  option  which 
baimte  the  poor.  And  this  Is  the  option  our 
govemment  would  directly  support  by  esca- 
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UtkHi  of  military  aid  without  the  oondltlona 
your  bill  would  impoM. 

Spodflcally,  we  urge  that  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  nereeaary  U  VS.  military 
aid  Is  to  arold  escalating  the  death  and  ter- 
ror of  B  SalTador's  poor: 

a.  Accountability  for  murder  and  wlde- 
qiread  violation  of  human  rights  must  be 
astabUabed  by  the  goTemment  over  Its  own 
foroae  and  over  those  whoee  support  It  de- 
pends upon  or  allows.  Military  aid  without 
this  would  only  further  escalate  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  lnno::ent. 

b.  ClTlUan  leadership  must  be  strength- 
ened to  deal  with  the  political  and  economic 
problems  which  underlie  the  conflict.  Mili- 
tary "solutions"  cannot  be  tolerated. 

c.  Mediation  as  the  only  viable  alternative 
to  years  of  brutal  and  Inconclusive  war  must 
become  a  central  objective  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  international  community.  In 
mediation  there  Is  at  least  some  hope  for 
resolution  of  the  great  differences  which  di- 
vide the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

These  condlUons.  essentially,  are  thoee 
your  bill  would  impose  on  any  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  They  are,  to  us.  crucial  to 
assure  that  the  amted  SUtes  does  not  ally 
Itself  with  the  forces  of  death  and  oppression 
In  Kl  Salvador. 

We  support  your  bill  wholeheartedly,  and 
urge  you  to  speak  out  frequently,  as  you  have 
In  the  past.  In  favor  of  reasonable  and  Just 
policies  toward  El  Salvador.  We  are  moved 
not  only  by  our  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  these  policies,  but  also  by  the  pleas  of  our 
fellow  Jesuits  working  and  suffering  In  the 
voUaX  at  the  SalnKloran  people. 

Sincerely, 
Rev.  WUllam  E.  Creed.  S.J..  Rev.  Joseph 

P.  Daoust.  S.J..  Rev.  Peter  L.  Davis.  S.J.. 

Rev.  Alfred  C.  Kammer.  S.J..  Rev.  John 

F.    Kavanaugh,    SJ..    Rev.    Daniel    C. 

Lewis,  aj..  Rev.  Michael  J.  Mandala. 

8J..  Rev.  WUllam  C.  Rlckle.  SJ..  Rev. 

Albert  R.  Thelen.  SJ..  Rev.  Joseph  C. 

Towle.  SJ. 

CntscLS. 
BrightOH.  Ma**..  March  13.  1981. 
Senator  Bdwabb  Kxhnzot, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa*hington,  D.C. 

Dssa  SofAToa:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  of  the  bill  which  you  plan  to  intro- 
duce regarding  mUltary  aid  to  EI  Salvador 
and  the  Investigation  of  the  death  of  tbe 
sisten  and  tbe  laywoman  who  were  murdered 
there. 

There  certainly  is  a  real  temptation  to  dis- 
couragement when  one  reads  of  the  action 
being  taken  by  our  Government  at  the  mo- 
ment. Tour  efforts  In  the  direction  of  peace 
and  Justice  for  the  oppressed  are  a  ray  of 
hope.  Tou  will  be  In  our  prayers. 
Sincerely. 

JoAM  M.  Prrzcnaows. 

Protfincial. 


Cowy^mcs  or 
Ma  JOB  SupBUoas  or  Mm, 
Oakland.  Calif..  March  12, 19$l. 
HOn.  Bbwsid  M.  KMMwaai. 
JtusseU  Senmte  Office  BuUUng, 
Waahimgton.  D.C. 

Dbsb  ausTOS  KnoRvr:  Totir  support  la 
eaaentlal  to  stop  the  sending  of  further  arms 
from  tbe  United  States  to  El  Salvador.  This 
request  la  made  on  behalf  of  the  Conference 
of  Major  Superiors  of  Men.  USA.  which  repre- 
sents tbe  Roman  Catholic  Rtilglous  Orders 
In  the  nation. 

Tbe  United  States  CathoUc  Conference, 
leadership  Conference  of  Women  RellgloiM 
and  the  Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of 
Men  have  released  a  Joint  statement  on  this 
subject  and  we  aak  that  serious  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  Joint  statement  which 
I  am  enclosing. 

CM8M  stands  ready  to  support  you  In  any 
way  and  encourages  you  to  continue  your 


flrm  stance   on   behalf  of   the  Salvadoran 
people.  Our  Conference  has  a  Justlce/Peaoe 
liaison.  Pr.  Joseph  Sullivan,  OPM,  at  the  na- 
tional office  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 

Alsm  McCot,  OFM. 

President,  CMSM. 

Iimaif  ATioNAL  MxKisnns — ^ABC, 

Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  March  19. 19il. 
Senator  Ebwasd  KsNifSBT, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa*hington,  D.C. 

Dkak  SxMAToa  KsmfKDT:  We  are  grateful 
for  your  blU  Introduced  In  the  Senata  for 
the  suspension  of  Military  Arms  and  Advisors 
to  Kl  Salvador.  Tour  excellent  and  well- 
balanced  statement  provides  alternatives  the 
Latin  American  people  have  been  longing  for. 

We  need  to  bear  and  be  sensitive  to  the 
cry  of  thoee  oppressed  instead  of  supporting 
the  oppressors  in  order  to  come  with  a  sound 
foreign  policy  that  wUl  make  friends  Instead 
of  alleiiatlng  Latin  American  neighboring 
countries. 

Latin  America  does  not  need  arms  from 
anybody.  Arms  have  not  and  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  It  Is  time  to  opt  for  human  life, 
for  justice,  for  peace.  Such  baa  never  been 
accomplished  through  arms.  Arms  Is  the  easy 
way  out.  Tour  position  Is  harder  and  demands 
more  commitment  and  fioUtlcal  will.  How- 
ever, such  Is  In  a  more  solid  ground  and  will 
last  longer  If  founded  upon  friendship  and 
mutual  respect. 
Keep  on  trying.  You  have  our  support. 
Tours  truly, 

Vmoa  M.  Mncano, 

iireo  Secretary  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

WASHnrCTON  Pbovincs. 
Socnrrr  or  the  Saoed  Hxabt. 
Nevtfm.  Mass..  March  13,  1991. 
Senator  Edwasd  Kkhkkdt. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAt  SrifAToa:  I  Just  learned  that  you  are 
about  to  Introduce  a  blU  Into  the  Senate  ask- 
ing for  the  suspension  of  military  aid  to  EI 
Salvador.  I  heartily  endorse  your  efforta  to 
ellmlnata  U.S.  intervention  in  El  Salvador 
and  I  am  encouraging  the  religious  of  this 
province  to  get  in  touch  with  you  as  well. 

One  of  our  religious  hss  been  In  EI  Salva- 
dor for  four  years,  working  closely  with  Arch- 
bishop Romero,  and  more  recently  with 
Bishop  Rivera,  and  I  know  from  her  first- 
hand accounta  that  the  failure  to  prosecute 
tbe  perpetrators  of  so  many  thousands  of 
deaths  lies  squarely  with  the  Junta.  I  visited 
her  In  January,  1979.  and  saw  for  myself  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
tbe  efforta  of  the  Church  to  right  the  In- 
justices which  have  for  so  long  been  a  part  of 
the  fabric  of  that  country. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  thotisands  of 
religious  women  supfwrt  the  suspension  of 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  As  examples  I  en- 
close a  recent  press  release  of  twenty-two 
major  suoerlors  ( Boston  Unit  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  of  Women  Religious — 
UJWR)  Issued  after  a  meeting  on  March  3. 
1981.  I  was  one  of  the  signers. 

I  also  enclose  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my 
province  last  week,  urging  action  on  behalf  of 
El  Salvador  as  a  most  fitting  way  of  obeerv- 
Ing  Lent. 

Please  know  that  you  have  nuwy  behind 
you,  and  we  will  continue  to  support  you  as 
you  try  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  take  actions 
which  will  further  peace  and  Justice  In  a 
country  which  has  been  torn  apart  for  too 
long. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Slstar  Clasi  PkATT.  RS.CJ.. 

Provincial  Superior. 


TiSAnwisHir  ComwmMMcm  or 

WOKBN    RKLJCIOOS, 

Wa»hington.  D.C.,  March  17. 19$1. 
Hon.  BDWAao  M.  KxmnDT, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SntAToa  Kaannar:  The  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious,  whose  mem- 
bership comprises  the  major  superiors  of  the 
women's  religious  orders  In  this  country,  has 
for  close  to  two  years  followed  the  situation 
In  El  Salvador  with  grave  concern.  Because 
we  have  regular  contact  with  national  con- 
ferences In  Latin  An>erlca,  we  have  become 
aware  of  tbe  conditions  In  various  countries 
that  affect  the  human  rights  and  the  actual 
lives  of  thousands  of  ordinary  people. 

A  large  segment  of  our  members  is  gravely 
disturbed  about  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  relation  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  specifically  to  El  Salvador.  We  believe 
that  there  Is  substantial  evidence  to  support 
the  Judgment  that  United  States  dollars  are 
actively  contributing  to  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  as 
concerned  about  the  thousands  of  faceless, 
nameless  pe<^le  as  we  are  about  the  deaths 
of  our  four  United  States  missionaries  last 
December.  To  us,  all  of  these  people  are  Im- 
portant and  their  lives  are  of  consequence  to 
us. 

Por  that  reason,  we  strongly  support  your 
efforta  to  affect  tbe  policy  of  our  government 
in  relation  to  military  assistance.  We  oppose 
unequivocally  the  lending  of  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  and  the  sending  of  any 
military  personnel  Into  that  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  position  refiecta  not  a  political 
Ideology  but  our  commitment  to  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Church. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Slstar  LoBA  Ann  QodloNKE, 

Xxecutive  Director. 

UNrrsD  CHtncH  or  Caaiar, 
Neu>  York.  N.Y..  March  18.  1981. 
Hon.  Bdwabo  M.  Kxnnxst, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sknatob  Kxnnsdt:  I  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  offering  Senate  bill  S.  738  set- 
ting conditions  for  future  U.S.  military  aid 
to  tbe  gsvernment  of  El  Salvador. 

Two  national  agencies  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  psosed  resolutions  on  El 
Salvador  during  tbe  last  four  montbs.  I  am 
attaching  them  for  your  information  and  be- 
cause I  believe  they  are  quite  consistent  with 
the  Intent  of  your  bill. 

We  believe  that  as  long  as  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  penlsta  In  consistent  gross 
violation}  of  its  citizens'  human  rights.  It 
should  be  prohibited  from  receiving  U.S. 
military  aid.  We  believe  the  Interest  of  our 
European  and  North  American  allies  in  a 
negotiated  political  settlement  to  the  war  In 
El  Salvador  should  be  actively  pursued  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  view  your 
bill  as  a  very  positive  step  toward  this  goal. 

I  am  attaching  a  question  and  answer 
sheet  on  El  Salvador  prepared  by  a  member 
of  our  staff  In  hopes  you  might  want  to  in- 
sert It  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Please  call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  help  on  this 
issue. 

Sincerely, 

AvRT  D.  Post. 

President. 

Mabtknoll  SiSTxas. 
Maryknoll.  N.Y..  March  13,  1981. 
Hon.   Edwaso  M.   Kknn0T, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  ScNAToa  Kxnnxdt:  I  wish  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  that  of  the 
Maryknoll  Sisters  for  the  legislation  which 
you.  Senator  Tsongas  and  others  will  In- 
troduce today.  As  I  understand  It,  this  BUI 
would  halt  all  arms  to  El  Salvador,  Includ- 
ing whatever  Is  In  tbe  pipeline,  until  cer- 
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tain  requlrementa  are  met  by  tbe  El  Salva- 
doran government.  These  requlrementa 
would  have  to  be  certified  to  tbe  Congress 
by  the  President. 

Certainly,  It  Is  obvious  that  the  situation 
Is  very  bad,  indeed,  and  that  more  UB.  Mili- 
tary Aid  and  MUltary  Advisors  can  only  make 
It  worse.  We  oppose  all  outside  lnvolven»ent 
in  El  Salvador  and  support  the  people  of 
that  country  In  their  just  struggle  for  seU- 
determlnation. 

It  could,  perhaps,  be  helpfiU  If  there  were 
some  dialogue  between  the  Opposition  and 
the  present  Government.  But  how  does  one 
dialogue  with  a  government  that  obviously 
cannot  control  Its  own  security  forces;  which 
Is  seemingly  powerless  in  the  face  of  Right 
Wing  power,  aUegedly  based  in  Miami;  and 
which  remains,  essentlaUy,  a  MUltary  Gov- 
ernment? 

We  agree  that  a  f  uU  investigation  into  tbe 
murders  of  the  four  American  Missionaries 
Is  very  important.  However,  we  are  not  in- 
terested— as  I  am  sure  you  are  not— In 
merely  Identifying  particular  persons  who 
can  then  be  punished  for  their  crime  and 
that  U  the  end  of  that.  We  would  hope, 
rather,  that  those  truly  responsible  for  those 
mtirders.  and  for  the  thousands  of  others, 
be  identified.  That  is  not  likely  to  happen. 

When  Father  RutUlo  Grande,  Jesuit,  and 
his  two  campesino  friends  were  murdered 
In  Agullares,  Archbishop  Romero  called  for 
an  Investigation.  Nothing  happened.  When 
Archbishop  Romero  was  assassinated.  March 
24,  1980,  one  week  after  his  open  letter  to 
President  Cterter  denouncing  VS.  MlUtary 
Aid  to  EI  Salvador,  an  Investigation  was 
called  for.  Nothing  happened.  After  the 
deaths  of  the  four  women  Missionaries,  there 
was  a  great  flurry  of  Investigation.  Nothing 
has  happened  Why?  Could  It  be  that  the 
same  forces  responsible  for  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  Salvadorans  are  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  deaths  of  Grande,  Romero,  and 
the  four  American  Missionaries?  This  does 
call  for  a  thorough  Investigation  and  we  sup- 
port your  demands  for  one. 

We  pray,  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, that  our  country  not  be  involved  any 
longer  in  the  continued  kUllngs  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  we  suport  your  legislation  to 
halt  all  Military  Aid. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  BfELLINDA  ROPEK.  N.M., 

Communtty  President. 

I  Telegram] 

Commission  on  Social  Action 

or  RxroaMKD  Jodaism, 
Lexington.  Ky.,  March  13, 1981. 
Sena-tor  Edwakd  Kennsdt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB  Senatob:  On  behalf  of  the  Cornmls- 
slon  on  Soalal  Action  of  Reformed  Judaism 
I  commend  you  for  having  csJled  for  vigor- 
ous action  on  behalf  of  the  Amertcaa  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  El  Salvador.  Tour 
call  for  a  complete  Investigation  of  tbe 
brutal  murders  of  American  clergy  and 
labor  reoreaentatlves,  for  progress  toward  a 
nei^tiated  settlement,  for  effective  guaran- 
tees against  a  military  coup  are  all  nec- 
es?arv  if  we  are  to  avoid  tbe  tragic  mistakes 
we  have  nMde  in  Vietnam.  I  uive  that  your 
colleagues  Join  In  Implementing  these 
actions. 

Sincerely. 

Rabbi  David 


atsment  or  Rabi 


Dtreetor. 


Statement  or  Rabbi  Scrinol^ 
I  personally  support  your  position  fully 
and  am  opoosed  to  the  military  aid  to  EI 
Sal'sdor  until  comoletlon  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  those  resoonslble 
for  kllllne  U.S.  cltlvens  is  undertaken  and 
until  we  ha'-e  some  further  proof  that  there 
will  be  a  substantial  role  for  dtlaens  In  tbe 


Salvadoran  Oovemmen*.  Obviously,  I 
favor  tbe  encouragement  by  the  United 
States  of  an  intemAtkHial  effort  towards 
halting  of  arms  suppUei^to  El  Salvador  from 
any  other  foreign  source  in  the  hope  that 
there  wiU  be  a  medUted  p<Hltlc*l  scrtutlon 
to  the  situation.  "~^-  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  OongregaUoos  has  not  yet  added  Ita 
st4>port  to  these  Issues.  However.  It  is  my  In- 
tenUon  to  sulMnlt  these  proposals  to  our 
Social  Action  CtHnmlssion  which  meeta 
i^rll  1»-14,  1981  when,  hopefuUy,  they  wUl 
make  my  present  personal  views  the  position 
of  our  religious  community. 

With  wannest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

ALEXANSBB   M.   SCHWOUtB. 

Unrabian  Univebsaust 

SBBVICX   COMMimE. 

Boston.  Mass..  March  26. 1981. 
Senator  Edwabo  Kxnnxdt, 
Senator  Paoi.  Tsoncas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatobs  Kennedy  and  Tsongas:  Tbe 
Unitarian  Unlversalist  Service  Committee 
baa  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  unfold- 
ing tragedy  in  El  Salvador  for  several  yean. 
we  have.  In  the  course  of  our  community 
development  and  educational  wwk  in  the 
region,  worked  with  and  known  personaUy 
many  of  tbe  individuals  who  have  been 
martyred  there  to  the  struggle  for  human 

righto. 

Through  our  investigations  In  Kl  Salvador, 
and  our  sponsorship  of  several  congressional 
delegations  to  the  region,  we  have  become 
convinced  that  the  current  Junta  has  no  ef- 
fective control  over  Ito  armed  forces,  and  th*t 
to  continue  to  aid  the  so-caUed  "Security 
Forces "  there  is  a  serious  error  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  therefcM*  heartened  by  your  ^Km- 
sorship  of  Senate  bUl  728  which  would:  1) 
suspend  the  military  assistance  to  Kl  Sal- 
vador- 2)  call  for  the  pursuit  of  a  poUtlcal 
soluUon  to  the  conflict;  and  3)  require  the 
fuU  investlgaUon  into  the  deaths  of  tbe 
North  American  religious  workers  and  pros- 
ecution of  those  impUcated. 

The  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Service  Com- 
mittee Is  pleased  to  endorse  and  support  this 
legislation,  and  we  commend  you  for  your 
leadership  on  this  Issue. 
SInoMely, 

BiCBABD  S.   SCOBIX. 

Executive  Director. 

nuxNDS  Committee  on 

National  Lectst.ation, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  16. 1981. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
SenaU  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Kennedy:  We  have  read 
with  great  Interest  your  statement  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  6  proposing 
legislation  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  tragic  situation  In  El  Salvador. 

The  three  steps  which  you  propose— to 
investigate  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  kUUng  of  four  U-S.  CathoUc  nuns  and 
workers  and  two  labor  leaders,  to  pursue 
International  efforta  to  sba^ie  a  mediated 
solution,  and  to  have  representative  clvUlans 
play  a  significant  role  In  any  government — 
are  essential. 

But  rather  than  making  a  renewal  of 
VS.  mUltary  aid  conditional  on  meeting 
these  steps,  we  would  prefer  to  see  an  out- 
right prohibition  of  any  further  VS.  mili- 
tary aid— as  Is  set  forth  in  HR  1609.  We  note 
that  the  tao  mlUlon  In  UB.  military  aid  so 
far  announced  In  1981  Is  mcH«  than  all  US. 
mUltary  loans  and  granta  to  Kl  Salvador 
since  World  War  n.  This  to  escalaUon  on 
a  grand  scale. 


A  statement  by  PhlUlp  Berryman.  rep- 
sentlng  our  Committee  and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  given  to  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcoounittee  on  March  11 
Is  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bdwabd  F.  Sirm^. 

[Telegram) 
Senator  Edwabd  Kennedy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  support  your  position  on  B 
Salvador  and  blU  regarding  mUltary  aid.  UB. 
policy  should  promote  jtistice  and  human 
dignity,  not  East-West  consultation.  Govern- 
ment must  control  security  forces  as  ooimU- 
tlon  for  VS.  support.  Our  missionaries  In 
Central  America  apprecUte  your  initiative 
and  efforts. 

Paul  Steffan  provincial  Don  Boaco  Duquette 
vicar  provincial  Capuchin  provlcene  of  New 
Tork-New  England. 

The  United  McTBOonr  Cbtibcb, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  24,  1981. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAE  Senatob  Kennedy:  I  have  read  with 
some  care  your  proposal  to  suspend  mUltary 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  am  writing  to  offer  my 
strong  support  to  this  effort  on  your  part  to 
save  us  from  unfortuiuite  mUltary  involve- 
ment in  ra  Salvador. 

I  believe  it  U  Imperative  that  t*»e  United 
States  use  aU  of  Ita  infiuence  to  eneonrage 
international  mediation  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  EI  Salvador.  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  also  use  aU  of  our  Influence  to  tovestl- 
gate  the  recent  murders  of  six  Amerlcaoi 
citizens  in  that  country  and  all  other  acta 
of  terrcNrlsm  there. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  must  be  a  party  to  those  efforts 
which  wUl  restUt  in  peace  rather  than  a  wider 
war. 

I  commend  you  and  strongly  support  your 
efforta  In  behalf  of  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict. 

Peace  and  Joy! 

D.  FBEmaicK  Wnrz. 

National  CooNcn.  or  Chtjbches. 

March  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatob  Kennedy:  Tbe  Human 
Rl^ts  Oflloe.  National  CouncU  of  Churches, 
energetlcaUy  supporte  your  initiative  to  place 
flrm  conditions  on  any  security  assistance 
for  B  Salvador. 

We  believe  your  emphasis  on  a  true  In- 
vestigation <^  past  murders,  and  on  tbe  en- 
couragement of  negotiated  settlonent  of 
the  present  conflict,  on  a  greater  voice  for 
ClvUlans  in  dectsion -making  in  B  Salvador, 
and  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  aid  and  abet  terror- 
ism In  B  Salvador  is  an  accurate  focus  for 
VS.  poUcy. 

We  congratvUate  you  and  will  continue 
our  support  in  this  effort. 

WnxiAM  WirrLsa. 
IhTwrfor,  Human  Bights  Office. 

(From  the  Associated  Press.  Apr.  8.  1981] 

Salvadob  Abmt   Masbacbxs  23   in   Raid   on 

Homes 

San  Salvadob. — Men  In  uniform  and 
dvUtan  clothes  drove  Into  a  poor  suburb  of 
San  Salvador  before  dawn  yesterday,  puUed 
23  peov>Ie  from  their  homes,  and  shot  them 
dead  In  the  street,  witnesses  said.  Seven  more 
people  were  slain  In  their  homes  as  their 
famUle^  watched  In  horror,  recording  to  the 
witnesses. 

A  Defense  Ministry  spokesman  denied  that 
therc  bad  been   a  premeditated  massacre. 
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He  MOd  tlM  ahooUng  sUuted  wh«n  kn  anny 
pAtrol  was  fired  upon,  and  tbat  four  soldiers 
were  Ulled  In  the  exchange  of  Bre.  He  did 
not  Identify  tbem. 

"One  must  have  a  sick  mind  to  plan 
something  like  that."  said  the  spokesman, 
who  declined  to  be  Identified  by  name. 

When  reporters  arrived  In  the  suburb  of 
Monte  Canneloe,  23  bodies  ripped  by  auto- 
matic fire  were  strewn  for  100  yards.  Two 
homes  were  burned,  apparently  by  fires  start- 
ed by  baaooka  rounds. 

"It  waa  horrible — Indescribable."  said  a 
woman  who  lives  in  the  area. 

"It  was  the  National  Ouard,  and  police." 
shouted  several  residents. 

The  street  where  the  victims  were  slain  ran 
with  blood,  and  the  victims,  presumed  left- 
ists, were  disfigured  by  large-caliber  slugs 
pumped  Into  their  heads  and  cheats.  One 
young  boy  said  be  saw  a  masked  man  in  civil- 
ian clothes  pointing  out  homes  from  which 
victims  were  dragged. 

He  said  that  after  the  masked  man  pointed 
out  a  house,  uniformed  men  went  to  its  door, 
knocked,  and  after  a  few  seconds  one  or  two 
people  were  dragged  out. 

"I  could  hear  the  screams  of  someone 
asking  a  neighbor  to  turn  on  the  outside 
UghU.  but  no  one  did,  and  the  shooting 
began." 

Neighbors  said  the  seven  vlctinw  shot  in 
their  homes  refused  to  come  out.  so  they 
were  slain  inside.  In  front  of  their  families 
"We  are  very  afraid."  said  a  pregnant 
woman.  Another  resident  said  they  watched 
from  windows,  but  were  afraid  to  go  outside 
Into  the  body  strewn  street  until  dawn. 

"We  could  not  leave  the  house  until  dawn, 
and  when  there  was  suffldent  light,  the  pic- 
ture we  saw  was  horrible."  the  witness  said 
'The  whole  street  was  covered  with  bodies  ' 
The  kUIlngs  were  the  latest  in  the  political 
struggle  that  has  claimed  an  estimated 
18.000  lives  since  President  Carlos  Humberto 
Romero  was  ousted  by  a  mlllury  junta  in 
October  1979  Leftist  guerrillas  have  be-i 
trying  to  replace  the  Junta  with  a  Marxist 
regime. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Oiobe.  Mar  26.  1981 1 
SALVAHoa  Boaoea  KUssaoe  Rxpobtzo 
(By  Alex  W  Drehsler) 
Lo*   HxxifAjniEz.    HowDinua. — At    least   60 
persons,  most  of  them  women  and  children 
were  klUed   in   Los  Hernandez  earlier  this 
month  as  Salvadoran  refugees  fleeing  govern- 
ment troops  were  caught  in  a  crossfire  be- 
tween  Salvadoran    and    Honduran    soldiers 
according  to  witnesses  to  the  attack 

^J^.Jl,*',^'^  '**■'  "P  to  8000  refugees 
poured  through  a  guerrilla-created  gap  In 
•SiUvadoran  army  encirclement  In  Cabanas 
I^rovlnce  In  an  attempt  last  week  to  escape 
the  violence  of  the  ongoing  war  between 
gowmment  soldiers  and  leftist  Insurgents 
Ounmen  attacked  the  US  embassy  In  San 
Salv^lor  for  the  third  time  In  thr^  weekT 

».,H  w  ""**  '**''  **^*  ««  opened  Ore 

with  rocket-propelled  grenades  and  sub- 
machine guns.  No  one  was  infured  but  dam- 
age to  the  third  floor  was  extensive 

Z^JL^^^°\""^  Honduras  here,  they 
7^  ^  J  nuu:hlne-gun  and  mortar  fire 
ISri^t^°J^°  '""^  *"'*  "^  *»»•  other 
wtSl^.  *^"''   ^""^   Honduran 

8poke«m-n  for  the  Salvadoran  and  Hon- 
duras armies  denied  the  reported  atl^k 
oceurT«l.  The  US  embassy  In^n  Sa'vIS^r 
"it  ^"t^i'*  "^'e-t'gate  the  a.le..ed  Incident 
killing  ?f  '^'"^  reported  Incident  of  mass 
kUUnga  along  the  Honduntn -Salvadoran 
border   in   less   than   a  year    Last   Msv    li 

«me"S;  fl^in/  ^T-^-^-  govenunent  ssj; 
lome  aoo  fleeing  refugees  were  slaughtered  at 
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the    Rio    Sumpul.    a    few    miles    from    Loa 
Hem*ndez. 

The  evenu  that  led  up  to  what  refugees 
now  call  "the  massacre  at  Rio  Lempa, "  began 
on  Sunday,  March  15. 

That  day,  guerrilla  sources  said  In  inter- 
views a  few  days  after  the  attack  apparently 
took  place,  Salvadoran  army  and  air  force 
units  attacked  insurgent-held  territory  in 
the  northern  province  of  Cabanas  along  the 
Honduran  border  as  part  of  a  continuing  gov- 
ernment offensive  against  the  country's 
rebels. 

As  approximately  1500  soldiers  began  their 
attacks  on  nine  guerrilla  controlled  towns. 
Honduran  soldiers,  according  to  refugee  and 
relief  organization  sources,  look  up  positions 
along  their  side  of  the  river. 

Beginning  at  6  am,  according  to  refugee 
sources,  the  first  of  scores  of  mortar  shells 
were  fired  into  the  insurgent  towns.  Twice 
that  day.  they  said,  the  Salvadoran  air 
force  dropped  payloAds  of  large  bombs,  pos- 
sibly 150-  and  SOO-pound  bombs,  on  the 
towns. 

On  Monday,  March  16.  the  bombing  in- 
tensified. The  army  continued  advancing 
from  its  base,  the  town  of  Victoria,  and  man- 
aged to  reach  the  ouuklru  of  Santa  Marta 
and  other  towns,  where,  according  to  guerrilla 
sources,  the  soldiers  ran  Into  stiff  reslsUnce. 
On  Tuesday.  March  17.  according  to  refu- 
gee accounts.  Salvadoran  army  troops  and 
members  of  ORDEN.  a  government-sponsored 
paramilitary  organization,  began  burning  the 
cornfields,  and  houses  near  the  besieged 
towns  In  an  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
Insurgents. 

Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla  commanders  in 
the  area  held  a  meeting  Tuesday  evening  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  ever-worsening 
situation  Their  evaluation  was  that  they 
and  the  approximately  10.000  civilians  In  the 
province,  mostly  peasants,  were  surrounded. 
According  to  guerrUla  sources.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Insurgent  leaders  to  abandon  the 
province,  but  not  before  evacuating  the  ci- 
vilians to  neighboring  Honduras 

To  do  this,  the  guerrillas  had  to  break 
through  the  government  lines.  According  to 
rebel  sources,  a  courier  was  sent  to  Chupa- 
mlel,  a  guerrilla  stronghold  on  top  of  a 
mountain  about  four  miles  away.  In  neigh- 
boring Chalatenango  Province. 

The  guerrilla  conunander  of  Chuoamlel  a 
33-year-old  peasant  named  Fernando,  reoort- 
edly  sent  a  contingent  of  approximately  20 
men  and  women  Into  Cabanas  to  break  the 
government  circle. 

The  guerrtllas  from  Chupamlel  later  related 
that,  armed  with  Belgian  made  assault  rifles 
and  US-made  Ml 8s.  they  broke  through  the 
government  lines  and  opened  up  a  narrow 
corridor  through  which  the  civilians  were 
evacuated. 

Led  by  guerrillas,  approximately  8.000  peas- 
anu  began  the  six-mile  exodus  to  the  border 
early  Wednesday,  March   18. 

The  refugees,  primarily  old  men.  women 
and  children,  reached  the  Rio  Lempa  along 
with  the  guerrilla  contingent  at  6  a.m. 

Refugees  and  international  relief  officials 
described  these  evenu : 

As  the  peasants  crossed  the  river,  a  Sal- 
vadoran air  force  reconnaissance  plane  was 
seen  In  the  sky  Minutes  later,  a  helicopter 
gunshlp  and  two  Jet-flvhter  planes  apr^eared. 

The  helicopter  attacked  the  refugees  and 
guerrillas  with  what  ap'>eared  to  be  a 
mounted  SO-callber  machine  gun. 

Eleven  children  and  four  adults  drowned 
in  the  river  in  their  desperation  to  cross  to 
safety. 

Twenty-flve  children  were  seoarated  from 
their  families  and  were  lost  In  the  hills  on 
the  Salvadoran  side  of  the  border. 

Two  little  girls  were  machine-gunned  to 
death  on  the  Salvadoran  banks  of  the  river. 

A   middle-aged   woman   who   managed   to 


cross   over   to   Honduras   got   only   30   feet 
from  the  river  before  she  was  killed. 

As  those  fleeing  the  Salvadoran  troops  be- 
gan to  climb  up  the  hill  on  the  Honduran 
side,  Honduran  soldiers  opened  fire  on  them. 
RepresenUtlves  from  the  Doctors  Without 
Borders  relief  agency  said  four  persons  were 
killed. 

The  refugees  said  they  were  attacked  all 
day  Wednesday.  They  related  that  they  were 
bombed,  mortar -shelled  and  machine-gunned 
most  of  the  day  but  that  most  still  con- 
tinued to  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 

By  the  time  the  flood  of  people  subsided 
Thursday  morning,  March  19,  at  least  8,000 
Salvadorans  had  been  packed  into  a  huge 
cattle  corral  in  the  Honduran  village  of  Los 
Hernandez. 
According  to  refugees  and  medics,  at  least 

50  per.>ons — mostly   women   and  children 

were  killed.  According  to  lists  made  by  priests 
at  the  scene,  many  people  remain  missing 
and  are  feared  drowned  or  dead  In  the  Jungle. 
In  the  Salvadoran  caplui  of  San  Salva- 
dor, Col.  Alfonso  Cotto,  spokesman  for  the 
Salvadoran  army,  dismissed  the  reported 
mass  killings  as  "completely  untrue,  com- 
pletely removed  from  reality." 

Cotto  said  that  topographic  conditions 
around  the  Rio  Lempa — a  river  he  described 
as  the  biggest  in  the  nation — "do  not  per- 
mit" the  kind  of  all-out  military  action  de- 
scribed by  the  refugees. 

In  fact.  Cotto  said,  the  only  time  soldiers 
have  been  active  in  the  area  of  the  alleged 
killings  was  In  skirmishes  with  subversive 
forces,  not  In  major  battles. 

The  reported  massacre,  he  said,  "is  part 
of  an  International,  orchestrated  campaign 
to  disfigure  the  image  of  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  and  our  nation." 

Cotto  said  the  campaign  also  Involved 
the  alleged  incident  last  May  at  the  Rio 
Sumpul  In  which  foes  of  the  Salvadoran 
government  claim  that  600  refugees  lost  their 
lives. 

Howard  Lane,  spokesman  for  the  US  em- 
bassy In  the  Salvadoran  caplUl,  said  Tues- 
day that  the  Salvadoran  press  had  carried 
nothing  on  an  Incident  at  the  Rio  Lempa 
and  that  a  call  from  the  newspaper  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  of  it.  But,  several 
hours  later.  Lane  called  the  newspaper  to 
say  that  the  US  embassy  planned  to  dis- 
patch an  Investigator  to  the  Rio  Lempa  area. 
However.  Lane  cautioned,  reports  of  other 
alleged  massacres  "had  been  made  out  of 
whole  cloth." 

"it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  these  villages 
In  the  north  are  guerrilla  strongholds."  he 
added.  "It  Is  awfully  hard  to  separate  people 
with  guns  from  people  without  guns." 

While  Lane  stressed  he  did  not  know  what 
happened  at  the  Rio  Lempa,  he  suggested 
that  guerrillas  could  have  been  mixed  In  with 
escaping  citizens. 

"The  stories  of  massacres  depend  on  your 
point  of  view  In  telling  them."  he  said. 

In  the  Honduran  capital  of  Tegucigalpa. 
Maj.  Julio  Pavon.  spokesman  for  the  Hon- 
duran army.  Issued  a  "categorical  denial"  of 
the  reported  participation  by  his  nation's 
troops  In  an  Incident  at  the  Rio  Lempa. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  my  nation's  army 
would  perpetrate  such  an  action.  "  he  said. 

Pavon  added  that  Honduras  has  enough 
problems  at  home  without  getting  Involved 
In  the  problems  of  other  nations. 

However.  Honduran  radio  stations  broad- 
cast accounu  of  the  alleged  Incident  early 
this  week,  and  the  first  published  report  ap- 
peared Tuesday  on  page  30  of  a  local  news- 
paper, according  to  Chris  Arco,  spokesman 
for  the  US  embassy  In  Tegucigalpa. 

Arco  said  none  of  the  accounts  mentioned 
a  death  toll. 

In  Washington.  Joe  Reap,  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman,  said  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  alleged  Incident. 

After  the  alleged  attack  at  the  Rio  Lempa, 
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survivors  reported  that  Honduran  peaaanta 
took  In  as  many  of  the  refugees  as  they  could. 
Many  of  the  Salvadorans  had  not  eaten  in 
four  days.  Doaens  more  were  wounded,  ac- 
cording to  relief  agency  doctor  and  medic 
accounts.  Some  of  the  children  were  ill  with 
pneumonia  and  bronchlUs  after  having  been 
without  food  or  shelter  for  four  days. 

Physicians  from  the  Doctors  Without  Bor- 
ders organization  turned  an  adobe  house  Into 
a  makeshift  clinic. 

Working  with  few  supplies,  the  doctors  be- 
gan attending  to  the  most  seriously  111  and 
wounded.  Some  were  beyond  help,  however. 
A  3-year-old  girl  and  a  6-year-old  girl  died  of 
pneumonia. 

An  American  priest.  Rev.  Earl  Gallagher, 
of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  who  has  been  based  In 
Honduras  since  1976.  drove  to  the  border  with 
several  Honduran  priests  from  the  Honduran 
Interior  last  Wednesday,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  reports  of  the  event*  transpiring  on 
the  river. 

Gallagher,  36,  Is  a  member  <A  the  Capu- 
chins, a  missionary  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. He  said  be  spent  most  of  the  day 
carrying  children  across  the  river,  while 
ducking  bombs,  mortar  shells  and  bullets. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  survivors  of  the 
alleged  attack  said  Honduran  soldiers  ar- 
rested 31  Salvadoran  refugees.  They  were  all 
men.  One  of  them  was  turned  over  to  the 
Salvadoran  national  guard.  12  were  taken  to 
the  nearby  Honduran  town  of  La  Vlrtud  and 
the  remaining  eight  have  disappeared,  ac- 
cording to  relatives  of  those  allegedly  ar- 
rested. 

Last  Thursday,  at  the  site  of  the  river 
crossing,  thousands  of  articles  of  clothing 
littered  both  banks.  The  corpse  of  a  middle- 
aged  woman  was  lying  on  the  Honduran  side. 

Across  the  river,  on  the  Salvadoran  side, 
the  corpses  of  the  two  little  girls  were  still 
visible. 

A  tall,  skinny  man.  stripped  down  to  his 
underwear,  who  said  he  was  looking  for  his 
son,  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  cupped 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  yelled :  "Salvador, 
my  son.  it's  your  father.  I'm  here  to  help  you 
cross.  Come  out  my  son.  Come  to  papa." 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  Salvadoran 
side.  As  the  man  walked  away  from  the  river. 
t:e  said,  to  no  one  In  particular,  "He's  dead." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9,  1981] 
Bbutal  MimDEas  Routikx — Who  Knxa 

SALVADOEAN    CiVIUAIfS? 

(By  Al  Kamen) 

SOTOPAirco,  El  Salvaook. — Grieving  fam- 
ilies In  this  low-Income  suburb  of  San  Sal- 
vador buried  tAielr  dead  today — 30  bodies  of 
men,  women  and  teen-agers  shot  yesterday 
morning  by  government  troops  and  left 
strewn  along  a  dirt  road. 

"We  were  eight  living  together  In  the 
house."  the  brother  of  one  of  the  victims 
said.  "Pour  men  and  four  women.  The  troops 
came  and  lined  us  up  against  the  wall  and 
asked  for  our  identity  cards.  My  brother 
didn't  have  his  card,  he  had  lost  It.  They 
took  him  away  for  interrogation,  they  said. 
We  found  him  dead  yesterday  morning." 

No  one  in  this  country  disputes  that  it  Is 
embroiled  in  a  brutal  war  in  which  the  two 
opposing  armies — leftist  guerrillas  and  the 
troops  of  a  civilian-military  coalition  gov- 
ernment— regularly,  viciously  confront  and 
kill  each  other. 

What  Is  disputed,  howeveri  Is  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deaths  of  non-combatant 
civilians  who.  most  aeree.  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  15.000  lives  lost  in  political  vio- 
lence here  over  the  past  18  months.  The  Sal- 
vadoran government  and  Its  backers  in 
Washington  maln<^aln  that  most  of  those 
who  are  not  killed  In  direct  combat  are 
murdered  by  extremists — rampaging  guer- 
rillas or  right-wing  rogues  both  In  and  out- 
side of  the  armed  forces. 


But  many  observers  In  El  Salvador — In- 
cluding Western  diplomats  and  clvlUans  out- 
side the  government — say  that  many,  per- 
hi4;ts  most  of  the  noncombatant  deaths  can 
be  attributed  to  military  operations  similar 
to  that  conducted  early  Tuesday  morning  in 
Soyopango.  It  Is  this  kind  of  officially  toler- 
ated. If  not  condoned,  violence,  they  argue, 
that  Indicates  that  a  military  solution  to  the 
Salvadoran  conflict  will  never  provide  a  last- 
ing peace  or  gain  the  government  the  sup- 
port of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

Over  and  over  a^-aln,  in  private  conversa- 
tions with  peasants  in  urban  slums  and 
rural  agricultural  cooperatives,  similar 
stories  are  told.  Sometimes  it  begins  with  a 
brief  shootout  In  the  darkened,  curfew - 
deserted  street,  sometimes  not.  House-to- 
house  searches  are  conducted,  often  by  men 
in  uniform,  often  led  by  one  man,  sometimes 
masked,  who  points  out  those  to  be  taken 
away. 

A  few  miles  away  from  here  is  another 
working  class  suburb,  called  Ciudad  Del- 
gado.  There,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
houses  are  empty  and  those  who  remain  say 
that  their  neighbors  aed  from  similar  house- 
to-house  searches  by  the  military.  Fifteen 
miles  away  is  a  refugee  camp  called  La  Ber- 
muda. Even  there,  there  is  no  safety,  and 
residents  last  week  told  of  20  people  being 
led  away  by  soldiers,  never  to  return. 

In  rural  agricultural  cooperatives,  the  cen- 
terpieces of  government  programs  to  win  the 
support  of  El  Salvador's  peasants,  hundreds 
of  peasant  leaders  have  been  exectued.  Oc- 
casionally, workers  will  accuse  the  leftists 
who  travel  in  guerrUla  bands  through  the 
countryside.  Most  often,  they  accuse  the  gov- 
ernment security  forces. 

Privately,  some  Western  diplomats  concede 
that  perhaps  half  of  those  murdered — often 
killed  on  the  word  of  a  single  Informant — 
probably  bad  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
guerriUhs. 

"The  troops."  said  one  mourner  at  today's 
fimeral  In  Soyopango.  "go  through  our  neigji- 
borhood  often  and  take  people  away." 

The  UJ3.  Bnbassy  here,  which  administers 
the  Reagan  administration's  new  $25  million 
military  assistance  program,  reportedly  is 
putting  heavy  pressure  on  the  government 
to  stem  official  terrorism. 

"Progress  has  been  made"  in  stopping 
right-wing  violence.  Col.  Eldon  Cummlngs. 
the  man  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  56 
n.S.  military  advisers  here  told  reporters 
Saturday.  "I  have  seen  the  [disciplinary 
books!  and  they  have  disciplined  people.  I 
have  also  provided  (the  military]  with  my 
reconunendations,  or  criticisms,  if  you  will, 
of  certain  actions. 

"But  it  is  not  simple,"  Cummlngs  added. 
"Tou  can't  change  60  years  of  the  normal 
way  of  doing  things  overnight.  But  I  think  it 
is  changing." 

A  leading  member  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  only  political  party  sharing 
governmental  power  with  the  military,  dis- 
puted Cummlngs'  assessment  of  the  level  of 
change,  complaining  that.  If  anything,  vio- 
lence has  gotten  much  worse  in  the  last  30 
days  since  the  military  began  a  counter- 
offensive  pgalnst  the  guerrillas. 

The  Christian  Democrats  hold  government 
security  forces,  or  right-wring  paramilitary 
organizations,  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
more  than  40  Christian  Democratic  mayors 
and  scores  of  party  leaders  and  workers. 

Some  U.S.  officials  here  insist  that  the  vio- 
lence by  the  right  Is  committed  by  lower- 
level  extremists  in  the  security  forces  or  by 
ORDEN,  a  right-wing  paramilitary  force, 
originally  SDonsored  by  the  government  but 
officially  disbanded  18  months  ago.  Bfany 
peasants  insist  it  still  operates  throughout 
the  country. 

Some  Salvadorans  question  whether  the 
high  command  could  at/op  the  rightist  vio- 


lence without  risking  a  coup  from  hard-line 
military  officers. 

One  businessman,  who  said  he  had  received 
death  threats  from  the  right  as  well  as  the 
left,  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  stop  the  random  killing. 

"Are  you  kidding?"  he  asked  rhetorlcaUy. 
"ORDEN  is  the  government." 

What  was  different  about  the  Soyopango 
shootings  was  that  the  govemntent  publicly 
acknowledged  that  members  of  the  security 
forces  had  been  Involved.  Official  spokesmen 
said  that  the  residents  were  killed  in  a  shoot- 
out between  government  forces  and  leftist 
guerrillas.  They  said  the  shooting  began  after 
midnight  when  a  government  patrol  was  at- 
tacked. Although  one  official  initially  said 
that  four  soldiers  had  been  killed,  another 
later  said  government  casualties  had  con- 
sisted of  two  wounded  soldiers. 

Asked  about  the  Incident  ss  be  left  a 
luncheon  at  the  Camlno  Real  ixotel  today. 
Defense  BUnister  Col.  Jose  OuUlermo  Garcia 
referred  reporters  to  the  chief  of  police.  VS. 
Charge  d'Affatres  Frederic  Chl^>ln,  leaving 
the  same  luncheon,  said  he  had  no  comment. 

Families  of  victims  in  Monte  Carmelo,  a 
Soyopango  neighborhood  where  most  of  the 
dead  had  lived,  said  uniformed  soldiers  con- 
ducted a  house-to-house  search,  guided  by  a 
man  In  a  mask.  Some  were  shot  there,  al- 
thotigh  all  the  bodies  were  dumped  In  San 
Carlos. 

Witnesses  along  the  San  Carlos  street 
where  the  dead  were  found  said  that  many 
of  the  bodies  were  dresaed. 

The  grieving  families  at  today's  burial 
showed  little  interest  in  whether  mainline 
government  forces,  or  supposed  military 
renegades,  were  responsible  for  the  killings. 
Asked  what  she  and  her  neighbors  thought  of 
the  government,  one  young  woman,  a  co- 
worker of  cme  of  the  victims,  said :  "We  don't 
discuss  that."# 


PUBLIC  HEARING 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion's public  bousing  system  faces  critical 
problems  as  a  result  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  PXTBiaC  HOUSOfC  WILL 
SBAXPLT  OBCLUTX  FSOM  40.000  TTimS  PaO- 
POSED  FOX  FISCAL  TEAS  19S1,  TO  X4,0O0  intm 
□r  FISCAL  TEAK   ISS3 

The  need  for  further  development  of 
public  housing  for  our  most  needy  fami- 
lies and  elderly  citizens  is  imquestioned. 
Most  public  housing  developments  are 
100  percent  occupied,  with  long  waiting 
lists.  Nationwide,  the  public  housing  sys- 
tem has  only  a  2 -percent  vacancy  rate. 
The  clients  of  public  bousing  are  the 
most  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society.  Median  tenant  in- 
come is  $3.700 — which  is  27  percent  of 
the  national  median  income:  46  percent 
of  tenants  are  elderly,  and  46  percent  <rf 
households  are  female  headed.  Those  In 
pubUc  housing,  and  the  thousands  wait- 
ing to  get  into  public  housing,  simply  do 
not  have  the  means  to  find  housing  alter- 
natives if  the  public  housing  system  fails 
them. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOUSIMG  MODEaHlEATIOM  PKOCSAM 
WILL  BE  KEDOCEO  BT  40  PBaCKMT  ATmt  FISCAL 
TEAB   19S3 

This  policy  Is  particularly  troubling  in 
view  of  that  fact  that  we  are  about  to 
embark  on  the  new,  comprehensive  mod- 
ernization program  which  was  enacted 
into  law  in  the  last  Congress,  a  program 
which  holds  great  promise.  Modemim- 
tion  is  our  method  of  getting  at  the  root 
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causes  of  problems  associated  with  de- 
ferred maintenance  and  high  energy 
bills.  Public  housing  energy  costs  rose  400 
percent  over  the  last  decade,  and  this 
program  is  critical  if  we  are  to  stop  that 
alarming  trend. 

THE  imwtmmr  has   wtthobawn   the  fiscai. 
TSAK  i»ai  rumoMc  uraoasr  ro>  aooitionai. 

PUBLIC     HOVUNO     OPSBATINO     StlBSXDIia     TO 
COV^  SHOKTr  ALLS 

Of  even  greater  concern  than  long- 
term  development  or  near-term  moderni- 
zation is  the  need  to  deal  with  operating 
subsidies  for  public  housing.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
shortfall  is  over  $200  million.  The  Rea- 
gan administration  has  declined  to  re- 
quest any  funds  to  meet  this  need.  In- 
stead, the  administration  prop3ses  to  fold 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  into 
the  already  overburdened  low-income 
fuel  assistance  program,  a  program 
which  cannot  even  meet  current  de- 
mands. 

Massachusetts,  in  many  respects,  rep- 
resents the  worst  of  our  Nation's  public 
housing  system.  We  have  many  painful 
examples  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
price  which  we  pay  for  neglect.  We  also 
have  some  at  the  Nation's  best  profes- 
sionals involved  in  solving  our  problems, 
many  of  whom  have  written  to  me  on  this 
subject,  and  whose  analysis  and  sugges- 
tions are  extremely  sound,  "nie  problems 
of  Boston.  Cambridge.  Lowell,  and  Som- 
erville.  smd  other  cities  in  Massachu- 
setts will  become  the  problems  of  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry  if  we  suffer  major 
disruptions  in  fimding.  Nationwide  right 
now  the  public  housing  system  Is  already 
stretched  to  its  limits,  and  very  depend- 
ent on  Federal  funding  for  survival.  I 
would  strongly  suggest  that  continued 
investments  are  necessary  and  cannot 
be  deferred.  As  a  recent  Bostcm  Olobe 
editorial  pointed  out — 

TTnllke  aodal  welfare  progrmma,  public 
hotiatng  cannot  be  exp*nde<l  and  collapsed 
pertodlcaUy.  It  U  a  fixed  asset.  Once  loet.  it 
Is  lost  forever. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber who.  ultimately,  will  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult trf  what  Boston  Housing  Authority 
Chief  Harry  Spence  has  characterized  as 
"seemingly  mindless  budget  slashing." 
Fm-  over  6,000  public  housing  tenants  in 
Lowell,  Housing  Authority  Executive  Di- 
rector Victor  Normand  says 

The  combined  effects  of  a  decreasing  op- 
erating budget  and  Increasing  energy  costs 
.  .  .  will  be  lesser  service  to  tenants  and 
eventually  an  inability  to  provide  safe,  sani- 
tary and  decent  bousing,  as  Is  our  con- 
tractual obligation  wltb  tbe  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  with 
oar  tenants. 

Ifichad  McLaughlin,  executive  dii«c- 
tor  of  the  SomervUle  Housing  Authority, 


with  aplrallng  utUlty  coeto  and  the  fact 
that  maintenance  coats  have  risen  due  to 
new  code  requirements,  any  reduction  In  op- 
erating subakUes  would  necessitate  whole- 
•ale  cuts  In  service  to  our  tenants  both 
famUy  and  elderly  .  .  .  and  to  rc«:lnd  1300 
million  from  tbe  oroDoaed  19S1  orofram  level 
for  the  modernization  of  pubUc  housing 
would  have  far  reaching  effecU  which  would 
haunt  us  In  tbe  very  near  future. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcou  a  Boston 
Otobe  editorial  on  the  public  housing 


operating  subsidies  as  p«u^  of  my  re- 
marks. I  am  also  including  a  letter  from 
the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Housing  Au- 
thorities, the  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Association  and  the  New  England 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials.  I 
call  my  colleagues'  particular  attention 
to  this  letter,  which  contains  a  detailed 
and  excellent  analysis  of  the  problems 
with  the  President's  fimding  proposal  for 
operating  subsidies. 

The  material  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Apr.  S.  1981) 
To  CoNSKBva  Public  Hocsinc 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  failed  to 
stretch  its  "social  safety  net"  far  enough  to 
cover  one  crucial  necessity  for  the  nation's 
"tnily  needy" — public  housing.  Unless  Con- 
gress  acts,  the  nation's  public  housing  au- 
thorities will  have  a  shortfall  this  fiscal  year 
In  the  neighborhood  of  t300  million.  They 
win  be  forced  to  curtail  maintenance  sharply. 
Vacancies  wUl  almost  certainly  increase.  The 
opportunities  for  crime  in  public  housing 
will  be  enhanced.  Life  In  public  housing  will 
become  even  more  difficult. 

What  makes  the  Administration  position 
particularly  deplorable  Is  that  It  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  problem.  It  developed  because 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment miscalculated  the  energy  bills 
that  would  be  sustained  by  public  housing 
authorities  this  year. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration placed  the  shortfall  at  $147  rallUon. 
Current  estimates  put  It  at  $200  million.  To 
close  the  gap.  Carter  proposed  a  tlOO  million 
supplemental  budget  to  Congress  before 
leaving  office.  However,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  withdrawn  that  request.  It  pro- 
poses Instead  that  housing  authorities  cloee 
the  gap  by  securing  funds  from  the  federal 
program  of  fuel  assistance  to  needy  fam- 
ilies. The  problem  is  that  there  U  nowhere 
near  $200  million  available  from  that  source. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  targeted  to  pub- 
lic bousing  and  any  adjustmenu  now  would 
require  approvals  of  state  governments. 

Already  HUD  has  directed  that  because  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  current  appropriations, 
housing  authorities  are  to  receive  only  85 
percent  of  the  federal  subsidy  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  formula.  That  percentage  may 
soon  be  dropped  to  SO  percent.  In  New  Eng- 
land 40  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  oper- 
ating costs  of  public  housing  are  for  energy. 
Those  bllU  must  be  paid  Other  bills,  for  In- 
surance for  example,  must  be  paid. 

The  result  is  that  virtually  all  of  the  cut- 
backs must  come  in  maintenance. 

Responsibility  for  InltUtlng  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  public  housing  re- 
sides with  a  House  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Rep.  Edward  Boland  (D-Mass.).  It  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  Issue  today.  In 
acting.  It  would,  of  course,  be  challenging 
the  Administration's  budget  plan.  In  truth, 
however,  providing  essential  support  for  pub- 
lic housing  u  a  sensible  conservative  ap- 
proach. 

Unlike  social  welfare  programs,  public 
housing  cannot  be  expanded  and  collapsed 
periodically.  It  Is  a  fixed  asset.  Once  lost.  It 
Is  lost  forever.  The  conservative  policy  la  cer- 
tainly to  provide  the  money  necessary  to 
conserve  It. 

BHA  HxAo  LAMBifTS  U.S.  Btnmrr  Impact 
(By  Ben  Taylor) 

WASBiifCTON. — "Deq>erate."  "devasUtlng" 
and  "dramatic"  were  three  of  the  adjectives 
the  director  of  the  Boston  Housing  Author- 
ity used  yesterday  to  describe  the  impact  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  budg- 
et cuts  on  public  housing  In  Boston. 

Appearing  before  a  House  subcommittee 
on  housing  headed  by  U.S.  Rep.  Edward  P. 


Boland  of  Massachusetts.  Lewis  H.  Spenoe. 
director  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority, 
outlined  a  bleak  future  for  the  30.000  people 
living  In  the  12.000  federally  subsidized  pub- 
lic housing  units  in  Boston  unless  Congress 
can  come  up  with  an  additional  $200  mUllon 
for  housing  projects  across  the  country. 

Unless  the  money  Is  forthcoming.  ^>ence 
said,  "We  will  have  people  with  fioods  in 
their  apartments  who  will  have  to  wait  three 
days  for  a  plumber  to  come,  and  people 
whose  heat  goes  off  will  have  to  wait  a  week 
or  10  days  for  someone  to  fix  It." 

The  Issue,  according  to  Spence  and  his 
aides,  goes  back  to  last  year  when,  in  the 
closing  days  of  his  presidency,  Jimmy  Carter 
requested  an  additional  $100  million  to  cover 
what  was  then  perceived  as  a  shortfall  In 
federal  funds  for  pubUc  housing. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary, he  withdrew  the  request  from  Congress 
and  suggested  that  housing  authorities  need- 
ing additional  money  obtain  funds  from  an- 
other governmeni  program,  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Program. 

But  many  housing  authorities.  Including 
the  BHA,  found  they  were  too  late  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program,  or  were  not  ellgU 
ble  to  participate. 

Moreover,  because  of  rising  energy  costs 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  shortfall 
in  public  housing  funds  Is  up  to  $225  million, 
Spence  said.  More  than  half  of  the  $42- 
mllllon  budget  of  the  Boston  Housing  Au- 
thority Is  used  to  pay  energy  bUls,  accord- 
ing to  Spence. 

In  fact,  the  BHA  stands  to  lose  $6.4  million 
In  anticipated  federal  funds  as  a  result  of 
the  Reagan  approach,  and  with  well  over 
half  of  Its  operating  expenses  determined 
by  fixed  costs  like  energy  bills,  the  authority 
will  have  to  cut  Its  budget  for  administration 
and  maintenance  by  about  30  percent, 
Spence  said. 

Without  the  additional  funds,  Spence  said 
In  an  interview  after  his  testimony,  as  many 
as  320  of  the  800-member  staff  of  the  BHA 
will  have  to  be  laid  off,  which  in  turn  will 
drastically  affect  maintenance  and  services 
in  already  poorly  maintained  housing  proj- 
ects like  Columbia  Point,  Bromley  Health 
and  Mission  Hill. 

Last  year,  the  BHA  was  placed  in  receiver- 
ship by  Suffolk  Superior  Court  because  of 
gross  violations  of  the  state  sanitary  code. 

Spence  said  yesterday  that  without  addi- 
tional federal  funds,  "I  will  have  to  go  back 
to  the  Judge  and  say.  'this  housing  cannot 
be  operated  in  compliance  with  the  law.' " 

After  meeting  with  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachuetts  delegation  in  the  office  of  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Spence  said 
he  had  been  given  "some  hope"  that  Con- 
gress would  try  to  Include  additional  fimd- 
ing for  public  hotulng  as  Reagan's  budget 
works  its  way  through  the  House. 

But  unless  Congress  does  something  about 
what  he  described  as  "seemingly  mindless 
budget  slashing,"  Spence  told  a  reporter, 
"it  will  result  In  the  abandonment  and  shut- 
down for  large  housing  authorities  across  the 
country,"  including  the  BHA. 

Mabch  18,  1981. 
(Subject:    Operating    Subsidies    for    Public 

Housing  Supplemental   Appropriation  for 

Fiscal  Tear  1981). 
Paul  E.  Tbongas, 
US.   Senator,    Washington,   D.C. 

Dkax  SRfATOB  tbongas:  We  are  writing 
to  bring  to  your  attention  the  critical 
financial  situation  which  Is  confronting 
PuWlc  Housing  Agencies  (PHA's).  Rapidly 
increasing  utility  costs  are  caiulng  substan- 
tial deficits  In  the  operating  budgets  of 
PHA's  across  the  nation.  The  deficits  In 
PHA  budgets  normally  would  be  funded  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's operating  subsidy  account.  How- 
ever, both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Adminis- 
trations have  reported  to  Congress  that  there 


is  a  substantial  shortfall  in  tlie  opsrattng 
subsidy  account  for  fiscal  y«ar  1081. 

The  severl^  erf  the  winter,  OPEC  price 
Increases  and  the  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
have  all  contributed  to  the  increased  cost 
of  utilities.  In  1978.  PHA's  nationally  ex- 
pended 37.5  percent  of  their  operating 
budgets  for  utlUties.  In  1981.  large  PHA's 
In  New  England  are  expending  closer  to  60 
percent  of  their  operating  tmdgeta  for 
utilities.  A  recent  survey  Indicates  tbe  fol- 
lowing percentage  of  total  operating  budgets 
are  expended  for  utilities  by  PHA'S  beating 
wltb  oil:        . 

I  Percent 

Cambridge.  ICaas 43.9 

Manchester.    N.H 45.5 

BrookUne,   Mass „"III  48!  8 

Providence,    R.I ~~~~  49]  g 

New   Haven,   Conn „___ 51'.  0 

Portland.  Maine I-IIIIIII  81.  p 

Boston.    Mas* 52  6 

Springfield,   Mass 1111"  86  s 

Bridgeport,  Oonn ~  ^'q 

Taunton,  Mass "~  5j'_  j 

New  England  PHA's  which  depend  on  oU 
for  jieating  purposes  and  electricity  gen- 
erated from  oil  are  partlculariy  vulnerable  to 
escalating  utility  costs. 

In  January  of  this  year,  HUD  estimated 
that  lU  operating  subsidy  account  would  be 
•140  million  short  of  the  projected  need. 
This  estimate  was  based  on  first  quarter 
(Oct. -Dec.)  financial  reports  from  PHA's  As 
a  result  of  the  January  estimate,  the  Carter 
Admlnlstrauon  took  the  following  actions: 
First,  a  $100  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  operating  subsidies  was  re- 
quested from  Congress.  Second.  PHA's  were 
directed  to  seek  the  remaining  840  mllUon 
from  the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
(HEAP)  Third,  HUD  advised  PHA'S  wlS  fis- 
cal years  beginning  in  January  1981  and 
March  1981  that  they  would  receive  no  more 
than  85  5%  of  their  operaUng  subsidies.  Cur- 
renuy.  HUD  ts  conducting  a  second  survey  of 
PHA  operating  costs  for  the  January-March 
quarter.  It  U  generally  felt  that  the  results 
of  thU  survey  wlU  show  the  shortfall  in 
operating  subsidies  to  be  8200  mlUlon. 

Many  PHA's.  responding  to  tbe  HUD  direc- 
tive, sought  funding  from  tbe  Rome  Energy 
Assistance  Program  and  discovered  that  they 
were  not  eligible  participants  in  tbe  pngrmm. 
The  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
states.  Each  state  prepares  a  state  plan  which 
details  how  HEAP  funds  wlU  be  distributed 
RHS  regulations  (Subpart  H-^>ayiiients  to 
BuUdlng  Owners)  require  the  states  to  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  building  c^ietataiB' 
costs  are  compensated  by  subsidy  piogimms 
in  order  to  prevent  duplicate  payments.  Cur- 
rently, a  majority  of  the  state  plans  exclude 
PHA's  from  receiving  energy  assistance  funds. 
As  this  situation  became  I4>parent,  HUD  re- 
viewed the  HEAP  plans  for  the  60  stotca, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
wltb  the  fallowing  resulta:  In  28  states 
PHA's  were  not  eligible  for  HEAP  funds.  In 
12  states  it  was  not  possible  to  determine 
PHA  eligibility.  In  12  states  PHA's  were 
eligible  for  HEAP  funds. 

On  Bfarch  10th  the  Reagan  Administration 
submitted  Its  revised  budget  to  tbe  Con- 
gress- The  revised  budget  no  longer  Includes 
tbe  request  for  a  $100  mUUon  supplemental 
appropriation  for  operating  subsidies.  The 
OlBce  of  Management  and  Budget  had  di- 
rected HUD  to  have  the  PHA's  request  $140 
mllllou  in  REAP  funds  from  the  states.  It 
should  be  noted  that  OMB  is  aware  that  tbe 
$140  mUUon  figure  Is  too  low  and  that  tbe 
actual  shortfall  in  operating  subsidies  will 
approach  $200  million. 

In  order  to  circumvent  the  state  plana 
that  exclude  the  participation  of  PRA's, 
OMB  has  sought  an  opinion  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  declaring  PHA's  eligible 
for  HEAP  funds  in  aU  states.  It  Is  believed 


that  tbls  action  will  supersede  the  require- 
ment that  the  states  amend  their  plans 
tbrougb  tbe  same  participatory  process  used 
to  develop  tbe  plans  initially.  It  is  doubtful 
that  this  OMB  scheme  will  work.  OMB  has 
created  tens  of  thousands  of  new  clients  for 
tbe  energy  assistance  program  without  a 
dollar  of  additional  funding. 

The  OMB  proposal  has  a  number  of  draw- 
backs. It  presumes  that  HEAP  funds  are 
available.  At  this  point  in  the  beating  season 
tbe  states  will  have  committed  most.  If  not 
all,  of  their  funds.  It  presumes  that  a  PHA's 
tflgtblllty  for  REAP  funds  will  be  identical 
to  the  PHA's  ellglbUlty  for  operating  sub- 
sidles.  PHA's  might  receive  HEAP  funds  and 
still  be  left  wltb  substantial  deficits.  It 
forces  tbe  states  to  choose  between  existing 
cUmta  and  the  thousands  of  new  clients 
created  by  OMB.  For  example,  in  Maasachu- 
aetta  many  of  tbe  applications  taken  from 
families  that  heat  with  gas  are  not  processed 
tmtU  the  end  of  the  heating  season.  Will 
Masaachuaette  have  to  choose  between  ap- 
plications on  hand  from  those  famlUes,  and 
applications  made  by  PHA's  on  behalf  of 
public  bousing  tenants?  Obviously,  those 
PHA's  that  require  substantial  HEAP  fund- 
ing are  located  in  the  same  states  where 
REAP  funds  are  required  by  large  niunbers 
of  low-Income  famUies. 

Under  tbe  OMB  proposal  some  PHA's  will 
receive  some  HEAP  funding,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  PHAs  wlU  receive  little  or 
nothing.  The  consequences  of  the  operating 
subsidy  shortfall  will  range  from  cash  fiow 
problems  to  fiscal  disaster  for  some  PHA's. 
Already.  PHA's  have  laid  off  employees,  and 
others  are  diverting  reserves  from  mainte- 
nance needs  to  operations.  For  the  larger 
PHA's  facing  critical  financial  problems  the 
size  of  the  cute  involved  will  make  continued 
(q>eratlng  impossible. 

If  Sn«»irt«i  disaster  for  PHA's  Is  to  be 
averted,  decisive  Congressional  action  Is  re- 
quired. The  House  and  Senate  Approprla- 
tkxis  Committees  should  question  HUD  and 
OMB  on  tbe  adequacy  of  operating  subsidies 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  We  believe  that  tbe 
Committees  will  recognize  the  need  for  a 
8200  million  supplemental  appropriation  for 
operating  subsidies.  The  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  should  provide  sufficient 
budget  authority  In  the  Third  Btidget  Res- 
olution for  FT  1981  to  cover  the  required 
supplemental  appropriation.  Without  re- 
spcmslble  Congressional  action.  Public 
wmiring  Agencies  and  their  low-lnoome 
tenanta  will  stiffer  severe  hardships  caused 
by  conditions  beyond  their  control. 
Slncerdy, 

IxwiB  H.  Sfuica. 
Exec.  Dir.,  Boston  Hotutng  Authority. 
Daw   WunrscHKL, 
Sxee.  Dir..  Cambridge  Housing  Authority. 
Rnssar  E.  McKat. 
Exec.  Dir.,  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning. 
Thokas  J    ComtsxxT.  Jr.. 

Exec.  Sec.,  Mast.  NAHHO. 
JORN  F.  JoHiraoM. 
New  BnglanA  Regional  Council  0/  NAHBO  • 


PlMOlMCS 


LEQISLATIGN  RELATINO  TO 
ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  Pres<deit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  S.  930,  which  I  introduced  on  AihII  8. 
1981.  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorq. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordCTed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou,  as 
follows: 

s.  sso 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Quest  Worker  Act 
of  1081". 


Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  strong  economic  and  poUtlcal  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  will  benefit  not  only  the  people  of 
these  countries,  but  will  also  help  to  elimi- 
nate tensions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

(2)  the  cause  of  illegal  migration  from 
Mexico  to  the  United  States  Is  tbe  lack  of 
oipportuiUtles  for  economic  well-being  In 
Blexloo  relative  to  ttiose  In  tbe  United 
States; 

(3)  the  mutual  benefit  of  past  economic 
cooperation  through  legal  work  programs 
and  Investment  c^portunities  is  well 
doctunented; 

(4)  in  order  to  eliminate  the  present 
lai^  and  uncontrolled  Infiux  of  tindocu- 
mented  workers  a  system  of  temporary  legal 
admissions  should  be  establlsbed; 

(5)  the  vast  majority  of  Jobs  that  wlU  be 
taken  by  Mexicans  are  In  tbe  agricultural 
and  cervlce  industries  where  Jobs  are  not 
now  greatly  in  demand  by  American 
workers; 

(6)  many  of  tbe  short-term  economic 
needs  of  Mexicans  and  the  £hort-term  labor 
needs  of  American  agricultural  and  service 
Industries  can  be  met  by  a  temporary  worker 
visa  program  for  tiexicans  seeking  temporary 
employment  In  the  United  States; 

(7)  tbe  value  to  Mexico  of  temporary  eoi- 
frioyment  of  Mexican  workers  In  tbe  United 
States  is  In  tbe  direct  fiow  of  dollars  Into 
Ite  economy  and  In  the  increase  In  skills 
within  Its  labor  force; 

(8)  a  program  of  temporary  worker  visas 
would  encourage  the  existing  temporary  na- 
ture of  most  Mexican  migration  Into  the 
United  States; 

(9)  attcmpte  to  seal  the  vast  bordo'  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  tbe 
fiow  of  mlgrante  are  doomed  to  failure  and 
only  Increase  the  explcritatlon  of  such  work- 
ers by  smugglers  and  unscrupulous  employ- 
ers; and 

(10)  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  a  legal 
framework  for  Mexican  labor  in  the  United 
Stales  In  order  to  harmonize  the  use  of 
such  workers,  to  prevent  abuse  of  tbcfn 
by  smugglers  and  unscrupulous  employen. 
to  better  protect  American  workers  from  un- 
fair competlUon,  to  reduce  the  fiow  of  Ulegal 
migrants,  and  to  permit  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  of  the  opportunlttes  and 
problems  rtiated  to  Mexican  workers  In  tbe 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

■STABLISBMKirr  OP   VISA  FBOGaAM 

Sec.  3.  Section  214  of  the  Immlgrattoo  and 
Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  tbe  f<Hlowlng  new  subaecttODs: 

"(e)  ( 1 )  The  Attorney  General,  in  oonsulta- 
tlon  wltb  the  Secretary  of  State  and.  wbea 
appropriate,  wltb  tbe  assistance  ot  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  I^bor,  shall  by 
regulation  establlah  a  program  for  tbe  ad- 
mission as  nonlmmlgrante  Into  tbe  United 
States  under  section  101(a)  (15)  (M)  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  desire  to  temporarily  per- 
form senrloes  or  labor  In  tbe  United  States. 
Visas  shall  be  made  available  to  quallfled 
appUcanta  In  tbe  chronological  order  for 
which  tbey  are  applied.  Such  vlaaa  abaU  per- 
mit eacb  alien  to  temporarily  petfuim  serv- 
ices or  labor  within  tbe  United  States  for 
not  to  exceed  180  days  during  any  calendar 
year.  Such  aliens  abaU  not  be  required  to 
obtain  a  peUtlon  ot  any  pro^McUve  em|rfoyer 
within  tbe  United  States  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  visa.  Such  visas  shall  not  limit  tbe 
geographical  area  wltbln  which  tbe  alien 
may  be  employed  nor  set  any  llmltatlatis  00 
tbe  type  of  employment  for  which  tbe  alien 
may  be  employed,  except  as  provided  In  sub- 
secUon  (f). 

"(2)  Any  aUen  wtao  obtains  a  visa  under 
the  program  established  under  paragraph 
(1) 


nso 
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"(A)  Tlcdates  ttae  restrictions  with  r«apect 
to  tbe  amount  of  time  (or  which  the  alien  Is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  ylolatea  any  restriction  required  un- 
der subsection  (g), 

shall  be  Ineligible  to  obtain  another  visa  un- 
der such  program  for  a  period  of  five  years  or 
the  remainder  of  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram, whlcheyer  first  occurs.  Any  alien  who, 
after  the  beginning  of  this  program,  enters 
the  United  States  unlawfully  shall  be  prohib- 
ited from  obtaining  a  visa  \inder  such  pro- 
gram for  a  period  of  5  years. 

"(f)(1)  Bach  nonimmigrant  alien  de- 
scribed under  section  101(a)  (IS)  (M)  apply- 
ing for  a  visa  under  the  program  established 
In  subsection  (e)  shall  give  s  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaking  of  tSOO  to  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  such  alien  was  ba- 
mltted  or  upon  failure  to  maintain  the  status 
under  which  he  was  admitted,  such  alien  will 
depart  from  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
each  such  alien  shall  be  given  a  receipt  as  evi- 
dence of  the  giving  of  such  bond  or  under- 
taking and  shall  present  such  receipt  at  the 
appropriate  time  for  the  return  of  the  sum 
due  under  paragraph  ( 3 ) . 

"(2)  For  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  a 
sum  Is  held  to  secure  the  bond  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  such  sum  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
short-term  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  calendar 
quarter. 

"(3)  Such  bond  or  undertaking  shall  ter- 
minate upon  the  permanent  departure  from 
the  United  States  of  such  alien,  and  such 
sum  as  was  held  to  secure  such  departure,  to- 
gether with  accrued  Interest,  except  to  the 
extent  forfeited  for  the  violation  of  the  terms 
thereof.  shaU  be  returned  to  the  person  by 
whom  furnished  or  to  his  legal  representa- 
tives upon  presentation  of  a  proper  receipt. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(g)  The  Attorney  General,  upon  request 
ftam  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  place  spe- 
cific restrictions  on  employment  of  aliens 
holding  temporary  work  visas  under  the  pro- 
gram established  In  subsection  (e)  at  a  spe- 
cific business  or  agricultural  site  if  employees 
or  employers  demonstrate  that  such  aliens 
win  displace  available,  qualified,  and  willing 
domestic  workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  establish  the  criteria  under  which  such 
restrictions  may  be  requested.". 

UMIIBU  STSTKB  CONST7LATZS  IN  M rXICO 

See.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  au- 
thorized to  take  such  .steps  as  are  necessary 
in  order  to  establish  and  expand  the  United 
States  Consulate3  In  Mexico  in  order  to 
implement  the  program  established  in  sec- 
Uon  214  (e).  (f).  and  (g)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  added  by  sec- 
Uon  3  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  coor- 
dinate with  appropriate  ofllclals  of  Mexico 
in  order  to  Insure  maximum  awareness  In 
Mexico  of  the  nature  and  restrictions  of  the 
program  established  In  section  214  (e).  (f). 
and  (g)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  under- 
take to  Insure,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
that  the  nature  and  restrictions  of  the  pro- 
gram established  in  section  214  (e).  (f).  and 
(g)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
aa  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act.  arv  known 
to  aliens  of  Mexican  dtizenshio  residing  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

NoimtMicaAirT  catecobt 
Sbc.  5.  (a)  SecUon  101(a)  (IS)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by 
•ddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(M)  a  Mexican  national  who  has  no  in- 
tention of  abandoning  his  or  her  residence 
in  Mexico  who  is  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  not  to  exceed  180  days  during  any 
calendar  year  to  temporarily  perform  serv- 
ices or  labor.". 

(b)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

'  (c)  The  number  of  nonimmigrants  de- 
scribed under  section  101(a)  (15)  (M)  who 
may  be  Issued  nonimmigrant  visas  shall  not 
in  any  fiscal  year  exceed  1.000.000. '. 

«»TECT  or  DCrOCTATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  312(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (16)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'except  that  the  Attorney  Oen- 
tnti  shall  not  consent  to  the  reapplying 
for  admlssloQ  of  an  alien  described  in  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  ( 18)  (M)":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (17)  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  the  Attorney 
General  shall  not  consent  to  the  applying 
or  reappljrlng  for  admission  of  an  alien 
described  in  section  101(a)  (16)  (M)". 
p«oHiBrnoi«  ow  AojTrsTMeirr  oi'  stattts  undes 

TCMFOKART    WOaKXS    VI3A    PKOCaAlt 

Sec.  7  Section  246(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  "sec- 
Uon  212(d)(4)(C)"  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  "or  (4)  any  alien  described  In 
section  101(a)  (IS)  (M)". 

KCPOKT   TO   CONOZSS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  during 
the  period  in  which  such  program  is  in 
effect,  shall  report  semiannually  to  the 
Congress  on  the  temporary  worker  visa  pro- 
gram established  In  section  214  (e).  (f),  and 
(g)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  added  by  section  3  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  include  In  that  report  a  summary  of 
the  number  of  visas  Issued  under  the  pro- 
gram, the  electiveness  of  the  program,  en- 
forcement problems  related  to  the  program, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislative 
change  in  the  program. 

(b)  In  addition,  in  the  last  report  required 
by  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  of  the  program,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  on  whether 
to  extend  the  duration  of  the  program  and 
on  whether  to  offer  to  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  a  simlllar  program. 

BtLhTXMAl.    AOVlaOKT    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  negotiate  with  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Guest  Worker  Program  to  consult 
with  and  advise  the  Attorney  General  In 
establishing  the  regulations  for  the  tem- 
porary worker  visa  program  established 
under  section  214  (e),  (f).  and  (g)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  added 
by  section  3  of  this  Act. 

EMPLOYMENT   OT   ALIENS 

Sec.  10  (a)  Section  274  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer or  his  agent  knowingly  to  employ 
or  promise  employment  to.  or  use  the  serv- 
ices of.  an  alien  In  the  United  States  who 
has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  unless  the 
employment  of  such  alien  is  authorized  by 
this   Act  or   by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(2)  Any  employer  who  violates  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  tSOO  for  each  such  alien  with  re- 
spect to  whom  a  violation  has  occurred  and 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  tlOO  for 
each  7-day  period  after  the  first  fourteen 
days  such  alien  la  so  employed. 


"(3)  The  Attorney  General  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  under  this  subsection  only  pur- 
suant to  an  order  after  the  employer  charged 
with  a  violation  under  paragraph  (1)  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  and 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a  vio- 
lation did  occur  and  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty which  is  warranted.  Any  hearing  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  on  the  record  and 
conducted  before  an  Immigration  officer  des- 
ignated by  the  Attorney  General,  individ- 
ually or  by  regulation,  and  the  proceedings 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  664  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(4)  If  the  employer  against  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  assessed  falls  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  the  order  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  to  collect  the  pen- 
alty In  any  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  such  action  or  In  any 
other  action  to  review  a  determination  of 
the  Attorney  General  under  paragraph  (3), 
the  action  shall  be  determined  solely  upon 
the  administrative  record  upon  which  the 
civil  penalty  was  assessed,  and  the  findings 
of  fact  of  the  Attorney  General,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(5)  Any  penalty  paid  under  this  section 
shall  be  covered  into  and  merged  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act  to  be  available  only  to  cover  expenses  of 
deportation.". 

(b)  The  caption  for  section  274  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SaiNCINC   IN   AND   HARBORING   CERTAIN   ALIENS; 

EMPLOYMENT  OF   ALIENS". 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding any  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
shall  terminate  five  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  65, 
to  proclaim  Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  request  the  President  to  ascertain 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his 
return  to  freedom. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  lend  my  name 
and  my  efforts  to  the  recognition  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  efforts  which  I  hope 
will  lead  to  his  release.  The  debt  owed  to 
him,  not  only  bjr  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals  and  families  whose 
lives  he  has  touched  directly,  but  by  free 
people  around  the  world,  is  incalculable. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  s  story  is  well  known 
in  some  quarters,  a  revelation  in  others. 
In  1944,  he  went  to  Hungary  at  the  re- 
quest of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
to  organize  a  rescue  mission  to  save  Hun- 
garian Jews  and  others  from  extermina- 
tion by  the  Nazis.  A  Swedish  diplomat 
with  everything  to  lose,  Wallenberg  was 
seized  by  the  Russians  in  January  of 
1945  after  risking  his  life  to  save  almost 
100,000  men,  women,  and  children  ftom 
the  death  camps  and  providing  them 
with  food,  shelter  and  medical  care.  He 
has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  that  Ume. 

A  history  of  37  years  in  Russian  prisons 


could  hardly  be  called  a  hopeful  Indica- 
tion that  even  so  phenomenal  a  man  as 
Raoul  Wallenberg  would  still  be  alive. 
But  reports  keep  coming  in,  from  former 
prisoners,  that  give  us  hope  for  his  safety 
and  eventual  freedom.  This  resolution  is 
but  the  first  step  in  what  will  be  a  dUIl- 
cult  process,  an  absolutely  necessary 
process,  and  I  pray  a  successful  process. 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  having  risked  his  life 
so  that  others  might  escape  to  freedom, 
should  have  his  own  life  and  freedom 
returned  to  him.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMBdlTTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who 
proposes  to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional. sponscH^  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organisation  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  fweign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  from  Senator  Laxalt 
for  a  determination  under  rule  35  which 
would  permit  Mr.  Richard  Spees  of  his 
staff  to  participate  in  a  program  spon- 
sored by  a  foreign  educational  institu- 
tion, Soochow  University  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  from  April  10  to  April  19,  1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  this  employee  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  economic 
and  political  issues  including  United 
States-Taiwanese  relatlmis,  is  in  the  in- 
torests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  from  Senators  Glenn 
and  DoDD  for  determinations  under  rule 
35  which  would  permit  Mr.  Tobias  Seg- 
german  of  Senator  Dodd's  staff  and 
Senator  Glenn's  employee,  Mr.  Dale 
Butland,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  in- 
stitution, Soochow  University  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  from  April  10  to  April  19,  1981. 

llie  c(Mnffiittee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  these  employees  in  the 
proeram  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  econmnlc 
and  political  issues,  including  United 
States-Taiwanese  relations,  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  reouest  from  Senator  Grass- 
let  for  a  determination  under  rule  35 
wh«ch  would  permit  Mr.  Robert  Lud- 
wiczak  of  his  staff  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  bv  a  foreign  educa- 
tional institution.  Soochow  University  In 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  from  April  10  to  April  19, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Uiis  employee  in  the 
program  in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Soochow  University,  to  discuss  economic 
and  political  issues  including  United 
States-Taiwanese  relations,  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 


rec^ved  requests  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  that  will  permit  Senate 
employees  to  participate  in  a  program 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  American 
Studies  of  Tamkang  University  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  from  Apnl  10  to  18,  1981.  The 
employees  are  Howard  E.  Shuman  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Proxmire,  Melinda  Car- 
men of  the  staff  of  Senator  Humphrey, 
Howard  Segermark  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Helms,  Doyce  Boesch  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Nickles,  and  Nancy  Norell  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  McClure. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  these  employees  in  the 
program  at  Tamkang  University  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.*      

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE  GRADUATE  SEMINAR  ON 
CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  recently  held  a 
4-day  seminar  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  at 
the  Federal  Executive  Institute  for  Sen- 
ate and  House  staffers.  During  this  4-d%y 
session,  staffers  assumed  the  roles  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  took  a 
mock  bill  through  hearings,  markup, 
floor  debate,  and  final  conference  action. 

The  enthusiastic  report  of  one  of  my 
staff  members  who  attended  the  semi- 
nar is  high  praise  for  the  educational 
benefits  of  the  program  and  the  effort 
that  CRS  makes  to  assist  the  Senate  and 
its  staff.  The  concentrated  program 
which  gives  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  a  complicated  and  confusing 
process  will  certainly  help  staffers  as- 
sist us  in  our  responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  for  their  ef- 
forts and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
sending  members  of  their  staff  to  CRS' 
graduate  seminar  on  congressional 
procedure  in  the  future.* 


ST. 


VINCENT  HOSPITAL,   INDIAN- 
APOLIS, IND. 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
26,  1981,  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  will  celebrate  its  centennial 
year  in  the  founding  of  the  hospital.  The 
progressive  strides  made  by  St.  Vincent's 
in  ably  serving  the  residents  of  Indian- 
apolis and  throughout  the  State  of  In- 
diana are  described  in  the  following  his- 
torical, perspective.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  material  follows: 
St.  Vincent's  Celebrates  Its  Centennial 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Cen- 
ter is  a  not-for-profit  hospital  established  in 
Indianapolis.  Indiana,  on  April  26.  1881.  by 
four  sisters  of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  It  is  one  of  37  Daughters 
of  Charity  Hospitals  located  in  the  US.A. 
today. 

The  first  location  of  the  hospital  was  a 
three-story  brick  building  on  Vermont  Street 
between  East  and  Liberty.  Hospital  n  was 
completed  In  1889  and  was  located  on  the 
comer  of  South  and  Delaware  Streets.  Hos- 


pital m  was  opened  In  1913  facing  Fall 
Creek,  between  Illinois  and  Capitol  Streets. 
The  present  facility,  located  on  a  Il4-acre 
site  at  2001  West  86th  Street,  opened  on 
March  31.  1974.  This  665-bed  hospital  has 
2.800  employees  and  463.000  square  feet  of 
Intensely  utilized  space.  Quality  patient  care 
is  the  top  priority  at  St.  Vincent. 

April  26.  1981.  will  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Health  Care 
Center.  One  hundred  years  ago  four  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  came  from  their  Motherhouse 
In  Emmltsburg.  Maryland,  to  start  this 
Catholic  hospital.  They  came  after  much  urg- 
ing from  Bishop  Francis  Silas  Chatard  who 
offered  them  an  unused  seminary,  fronting 
Vermont  Street  between  East  and  Liberty 
Streets.  The  sisters  arrived  with  834.77,  but 
much  determination.  With  financial  help 
from  the  blshsp  and  friends,  they  converted 
the  seminary  into  an  infirmary  where  all  who 
came  to  the  door  were  received — the  hungry, 
the  cold,  the  tired,  the  Ul.  the  homeless — 
with  no  questions  asked  as  to  their  ability 
to  pay. 

Thd  agency  was  legally  incorporated  as  "St. 
Vincent  Infirmary"  in  l88t  and  could  accom- 
modate 50  patients.  The  need  for  a  new  and 
larger  place  was  soon  evident  and  the  sisters 
completed  construction  of  Hospital  n  In 
1889,  borrowing  the  money  for  this  venture. 
This  modem  brick  buUdlng  could  accommo- 
date 150  patients.  An  operating  room  amphi- 
theater was  built  to  the  rear  and  the  two 
nearby  medical  colleges  sent  their  students 
here  for  observation  of  surgery  as  well  as  for 
attendance  at  medical  and  surgical  clinics 
conducted  by  the  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  day.  The  first  interns  were  ac- 
cepted in  1893.  With  only  a  few  Daughters 
of  Charity  to  care  for  the  patients  and  do 
all  the  administrative  work,  the  sisters,  look- 
ing toward  the  future,  opened  a  school  of 
nursing  in  Decembw.  1896.  (This  school  was 
to  close  in  1970  after  graduating  2.418 
nurses.) 

WhUe  Hospital  n  was  well -constructed  and 
remained  serviceable,  the  surrounding  area 
soon  became  highly  industrialized.  An  addi- 
tional pro'alem  was  again  bed  space  and  there 
WAS  no  room  in  the  building  for  expansion. 
Out  of  necessity  the  sisters  began  looking  for 
a  new  site.  A  location  on  Fair  Bank  Park 
was  purchased  fm-  a  new  hOH>ital.  number 
III.  The  title  of  the  institution  was  legaUy 
changed  to  St.  Vincent  Hospital  In  1911.  The 
third  hospital  was  opened  on  February  3, 
1913  and  during  that  month  43  patients  stUl 
In  Hospital  II  were  transferred  to  the  new 
hospital.  This  well-constructed  and  commo- 
dious building  could  accommodate  300  pa- 
tients. Hospital  in  was  approved  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  internships 
in  1914. 

Before  long,  the  doctors  again  asked  for 
more  beds  (and  parking  space) .  The  patient 
waiting  list  was  long.  A  new  buUding.  MarU- 
lac  Hall,  was  built  to  the  east  of  the  hoa- 
pital  to  house  the  school  of  nursing  and 
students.  The  building  was  dedicated  in  1928 
and  the  fourth  floor,  previously  occupied  by 
the  students,  was  converted  to  patients' 
rooms. 

The  hospital  made  every  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  requests  from  ancillary  departments. 
The  Laboratory  was  moved  and  increased  In 
size.  The  X-ray  department  increased  in  size 
with  the  addition  of  a  cobalt  therapy  ma- 
chine and  a  linear  accelerator.  A  recovery 
room  was  opened.  The  surgery  department 
was  enlarged.  Heart  surgery,  physical  therapy, 
and  a  respiratory  therapy  department  were 
started.  An  emergency  room  was  established. 
An  Intensive  care  unit  was  organized  toi- 
lowed  by  a  coronary  care  unit.  All  this  oc- 
curred in  the  orlelnal  building  Another  sep- 
arate building  was  constructed  for  the  Sis- 
ters.' residence  since  they  occupied  parts  of 
two  floors  in  the  hospital.  Even  with  this  ad- 
ditional space,  there  was  a  continuous  cry  for 
more  beds  and  the  waiting  list  for  elective 
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mufuj  wM  much  too  long.  Tber*  wma  no 
•ItamMlT*  but  to  move  agmln.  In  1963.  tne 
•dmlntatimtlcn  annottnced  that  an  option  had 
b6«n  takan  on  a  ll4-acr«  alta  on  Waart  80tb 
Straat. 

The  new  boapltal  woiild  ful&U  the  sugges- 
tion made  earlier  by  the  consulting  nrm. 
Booz-Allen  *  Hamilton,  that  the  city  had 
need  of  a  general  boapltal  on  the  north  or 
northwestern  aide. 

On  January  4.  1971.  ground  was  broken  for 
a  new  seven  story,  steel  and  glass  hospital 
of  S65  beds.  The  move  to  the  new  structure 
was  made  on  March  31.  1974.  On  December  8. 
1977.  the  name  ot  the  hospital  was  legally 
changed  to  St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Center,  Inc.  The  name  was  changed  to 
reflect  the  new  direction  of  health  care  In 
general.  TradlUonaUy.  hospitals  have  looked 
Inward  In  thalr  attempts  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. This  effort  has  indeed  made  possible 
the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  for  many 
years.  However,  while  maintaining  this  con- 
cern for  patients.  St.  Vincent  Hospital  a.id 
Health  Care  Center  reached  to  the  outside — 
to  serve  a  wider  arena  of  needs. 

The  new  name  was  adopted  to  reflect  serv- 
ices and  outreach  programs  offered  to  our 
community.  St.  Vincent  remains  a  "hospital" 
In  that  It  offers  acute  care  to  these  patients 
requiring  this  degree  of  medical  treatment. 
It  Is  a  "health  care  center"  la  that  St.  Vin- 
cent la  able  to  provide  the  community  with 
health  maintenance  and  prevention  of  illness 
and  disease. 

St.  Vincent  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Cen- 
ter has  followed  the  philosophy  of  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  and  has  today  become  a 
health  care  center  from  which  many  services 
originate. 

In  1978.  a  revised  philosophy  reiterated 
what  the  Daughters  of  Charity  had  believed 
In  from  the  beginning.  The  preamble  reads- 
•■As  Daughters  of  Chanty  established  as  a 
vital  and  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Universal 
Patron  of  Charity  and  Our  Pounder  we  In- 
dlvlduauy  and  collectively  dedicate  ourselves 
to  promote  Christian  community  and  to  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  man  by  providing 
optimal  health  care  services  to  aU  persons 
*•  •*""  •»  response  to  community  needs  in- 
sofar as  OUT  capabilities  and  resources  allow 
Our  commitment  in^is  us  to  extend  Christ  s 
mlaalon  of  mercy:  to  witness  to  the  Gospel 
message:  to  care  for  the  whole  person— body 
mind  and  soul— in  a  spirit  of  equality  and 
ecumenism:  and  to  serve  all  persons  as  we 
would  serve  ChrUt.  In  a  humble,  simple  and 
loving  way." 

1981  marks  the  centennial  year  of  the 
founding  of  the  hoeoltal  The  therce  for  thU 
year.  '-Spreading  Our  Wings  For  Century  11" 
srtH  be  celebrated  with  various  functions 
throughout  the  year  But  the  greatest  manl- 
fotlmi  of  continued  progress  is  evident  In 
the  huge  addlUon  and  renovation  project 
which  la  currently  in  progress.  This  was 
necessiuted.  again,  by  a  cry  for  beds,  but 

^iMn^^  ^'.  '""•^  ">  technologies  and 
resulting  equipment,  and  the  Increase  for 
emergency   and    out-patient   services.* 


The  sUUatics  of  his  20-year  career  on 
the  staff  are  impressive.  As  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff  editor,  he  was  responsible 
for  producing  163  volumes  of  hearing 
records  and  55  committee  reports  and 
other  documents. 

It  was  the  quality  of  his  efforts  that 
was  even  more  impressive,  especially  in 
light  of  the  subcommittee's  sensitive 
work.  As  I  have  said  here  before,  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions is  not  an  ordinary  legislative  sub- 
committee. Our  job  is  to  loolt  for  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  Oovemment,  to  investi- 
gate organized  crime,  labor  racketeering, 
and  narcotics  trafficking,  and  to  examine 
other  very  delicate  areas  that  other  com- 
mittees may  not  be  staffed  to  handle. 

Our  Investigations  often  involve  alle- 
gations of  criminal  conduct  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  and  we  have  touched  on 
national  security  matters  in  the  past.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  imperative  that  the  sub- 
committee be  very  careful  with  the  facts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  printed 
records  of  the  subcommittee's  investiga- 
tions and  the  storage  of  the  exhibits  that 
are  introduced  at  its  hearings. 

In  both  of  these  areas,  Mr.  Crandall 
set  the  highest  example  of  unwavering 
accuracy  and  care.  He  read  and  edited 
every  line  of  the  subcommittees  records, 
and  he  was  responsible  for  maintaining 
its  exhibits  file.  He  performed  these  du- 
ties with  dedication  and  the  utmost  of 
proressional  skill. 

The  record  of  a  subcommittee  such  as 
ours  is  reflected  in  its  volumes  of  hear- 
ings and  reports.  Mr.  Crandall  was  the 
keeper  of  the  subcommittee's  record,  and 
the  titles  he  produced  are  indicative  of 
what  the  subcommittee  accomplished 
during  his  20  years  on  the  sUff.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Gambling  and  Organized  Crime 
•1961): 

James  R.  Hoffa  and  Continued  Under- 
world Control  of  New  York  Teamster 
Local  239  (1961) ; 

Department  of  Agriculture  Handling 
of  Pooled  Cotton  Allotments  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes  (1962) 
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(1978); 

Arson-for-Hlre  (1978) ; 

Illicit  Narcotics  Profits  (1979) ; 

Organized  Crime  and  the  Use  of  Vio- 
lence (1980);  and 

Organized  Crime's  Influence  and  Con- 
trol over  the  Waterfront  Industry  Along 
the  East  and  Gulf  Coasts  (1981) . 

Mr.  President,  these  were  significant 
investigations  that  were  conducted  under 
the  leadership  of  four  different  chair- 
men—the late  Senator  John  L.  McClellan 
of  Arkansas,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  myself, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

No  one  knows  how  much  these  Investl- 
gatlMis  may  have  saved  the  American 
Uxpayer,  but  I  do  know  that  they  could 
not  have  been  conducted  without  an  able 
and  efllcient  staff  team.  Mr.  Crandall  was 
an  effective  member  of  that  team,  and  as 
such,  he  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  the  Senate  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  perform- 
ance of  staff  members  such  as  Roland 
Crandall.  When  I  took  over  as  chairman 
of  the  permanent  subcommittee  in  Jan- 
uary 1979,  I  knew  that  I  could  count  on 
him  to  do  an  outstanding  job  every  day, 
and  he  exceeded  my  expectations.  Not 
only  did  he  handle  our  printing  and  ex- 
hibits with  his  usual  professional  skill, 
he  also  was  a  reservoir  of  good  sense, 
judgment,  and  experience  from  which 
the  newer  members  of  staff  continually 
drew. 

As  Mr.  Crandall  enters  his  well-earned 
retirement.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  a  Job  weU  done.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinct credit  to  the  Senate  staff,  and  I 
want  to  wish  him  as  much  success  in  his 
future  endeavors  as  he  had  working  for 
the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations.* 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  CONSOLIDAT- 
ING FEDERAL  WATER  RESOURCES 
PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH 


TPX  Contract  Investigation  (l\83) ;  

Organized  Crime  and  Illicit  TrMBc  in     •  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President    I  be- 
Narcotics   I  so-called  Valachi  heaSi«s]X*^ve  that  the  Federal  Government  has 

(1963):  a    <(icniflranf    m1a>    »n    n1«^    i_    * t. ■ 


ROLAND  CRANDALL 
•  MDr.  NUNN.  Mr  President.  Roland 
Crandall  came  over  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1961 
on  temoorary  assignment  to  assist  the 
Jfnnanent  Subconunlttee  on  InvesUga- 
tl«ms  In  preparing  Its  voluminous  publi- 
cations. He  exi}ected  to  stey  2  weeks— 
and  ended  un  spending  the  next  20  years 
on  the  subcommittee's  staff. 

1ft".  Crandan  retired  from  Government 
service  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  weD  as  the  subconunlttee  is  at  a 
losa  for  his  havloc  done  so. 


(1963). 

Investigation  Into  Federally  Insured 
Banks  (1965) ; 

Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders 
(1967): 

Fraud  and  Corruption  in  Management 
of  Military  Club  Systems  ( 1969) ; 
Organized  Crime  (Stolen  Securities) 

(1971): 

US.  Military  Supply  Systems— Traffic 
in  Surplus  War  Materials  ( 1972) ; 

Transfer  of  Technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  ( 1974) : 

Current  Energy  Shortages  (1974); 

The  Robert  Vesco  Investigation 
(1974): 

Prepaid  Health  Plans  (1975): 
Federaa  Drug  Enforcement  (1975-77) : 
Grain    Sales    to    the    Soviet    Unioii 
(1975): 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
(1975); 

Teamsters    Central    SUtes    Pensi<Hi 
Fund  ( 1977) : 
Labor  Union  Insurance  (1977) ; 


a  significant  role  to  play  in  fostering 
water  resources  research,  including  de- 
salting, and  to  continue  a  program  of 
support  for  State  water  resources  agen- 
cies. I  believe,  too.  that  we  must  Improve 
the  coordination  and  implementation  of 
water  policy  objectives  and  that  Con- 
gress must  play  an  active  role  In  deter- 
mining those  objectives. 

It  was  unfortunate,  I  believe,  that  the 
administration's  March  10  budget  rec- 
ommendations eliminated  entirely  the 
programs  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil and  the  Office  of  Water  Research  and 
Technology. 

I  share  wholeheartedly  the  adminis- 
tration's concern  for  cutting  the  budget. 
And  I  share  its  belief  that  8<Mne  of  the 
work  of  the  WRC  and  the  OWRT  has 
been  less  effective  and  less  needed  than 
we  might  have  liked. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  portions  of 
these  programs  remain  a  vital  part  of  an 
effective  national  program  for  water  re- 
sources development.  The  Committee  on 
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Environment  and  PubUc  Works  shares 
that  concern.  In  Ite  March  14  budget 
recommendations,  the  committee  voted 
11  to  1  to  restore  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  to  the  WRC  effort,  with  an- 
other $20  million  for  the  programs  of 
the  OWRT,  and  to  shift  those  funds 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  construc- 
tion budget.  At  those  levels,  the  1982  pro- 
grams for  WRC  and  OWRT  would  be 
far  lower  than  present  spending. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, which  I  am  pleased  to  chair, 
will  conduct  3  days  of  hearings  on  water 
resources  later  this  month — on  April  21, 
22,  and  23.  One  of  the  prime  issues  we 
intend  to  explore  at  that  time  Is  the 
fixture  of  the  Government's  role  In  wa- 
ter resources  planning  assistance  and 
research.  In  future  hearings  we  will 
be  pursuing  In  greater  depth  the  water 
development  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  especially  the  mechanisms 
under  which  these  policies  are  estab- 
lished. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  issues  and 
the  debate,  I  have  prepared  draft  legis- 
lation which  may  resolve  many  of  the 
concerns  of  the  administration,  while 
assuring  the  States,  the  State  water  re- 
search institutes,  and  the  river  basin 
commissions  a  period  of  transition  away 
from  Federal  financial  support,  rather 
than  the  "cold  turkey"  approach  they 
otherwise  confront. 

My  proposal,  which  I  hope  to  Intro- 
duce after  the  recess  and  after  the  hear- 
ings, would  establish  several  new  ap- 
proaches. It  would  create  an  Office  of 
Water  Policy  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  would  imdertake  factual 
assessments  of  the  Nation's  water  out- 
look. The  Office  would  operate  State  pro- 
gram grants,  which  will  gradually  be 
reduced  until  the  States  can  manage 
their  own,  and  it  would  operate  a  re- 
search program  that  Includes  continued 
funding,  for  a  time,  of  the  State  water 
institutes. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  would  create 
an  interagency  National  Board  of  Water 
Policy  to  be  responsible  for  establishing 
the  administration's  position  on  water 
policy  and  to  report  to  Congress  on 
needed  changes  in  policy. 

My  proposal  would  also  set  up  a  State 
advisory  committee,  to  strengthen  the 
bond  that  we  must  weld  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  agencies.  Cm- 
tinued  operation  of  the  river  basin  com- 
missions is  also  a  part  of  my  approach. 
The  basin  cominlssions  offer  a  great  op- 
portunity to  assure  more  effective  coop- 
eration between  neighboring  States,  but 
the  States  would  be  required  to  initiate 
the  commissions  and  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  their  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  offer  this  pro- 
posal as  the  full  solution  to  these  issues 
or  as  the  ftaial  answer.  Rather,  I  offer 
It  hi  draft  form  in  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive, to  promote  discussion,  and  to 
help  focus  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
and  those  interested  in  water  resources 
develoomeni  on  our  need  to  establish 
more  workable  mechanisms  to  continue 
Federal  involvement  in  water  planning 
where  necessary  and  justifiable  and  to 
improve  water  policy  coordination  and 
ImjdementaUon. 


I  urge  the  various  witnesses  and  po- 
tential witnesses  who  will  attend  our 
hearings  on  April  21  to  23  to  examine  this 
proposal,  to  see  if  it  will  provide  a  work- 
able new  approach.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
creates  a  superstructure  upon  which  we 
can  build  an  effective  planning  and  re- 
search program  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my 
draft  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  proposed  bill  follows: 
8. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act.  as  amended 
(42  UB.C.  1962  et  seq.).  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "ThU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Water  Re- 
sources Research  and  Planning  Act  of  1981. 
"TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"NATIONAL  BOAKD  OF  WATOI  POLICY 

"8«c.  101.  (a)  There  te  hereby  established 
a  National  Board  of  Water  PoUcy  (hereUi- 
after  In  tills  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Board') . 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  term 
of  the  Clialrman  of  such  Board  shall  be  one 
year,  and  such  chairmanship  shaU  rotate 
among  the  Board's  members  In  the  order 
IUt«d  In  the  preceding  sentence.  Actions  of 
the  Board  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  The  Board  shaU  meet  at  least  sU 
times  annually  to:  (1)  advise  the  President 
and  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  water 
resources  policy.  (2)  IdenUfy  inconslsten- 
cles  In  such  policy  and  programs  and  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  and  Congress 
changes  in  law  or  procedures  that  wUl  em- 
phasize the  wise,  cost-effective  development 
and  use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  (3)  esubllsh  and  issue  rules  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  national  water  resources  policy 
and  program,  pursuant  to  law. 

"(c)  The  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Water  Policy,  established  pursuant 
to  Section  102  of  this  Title,  shall  develop 
procedures  to  encourage  interagency  coor- 
dination of  Federal  water  resources  research, 
including  the  research  authorized  by  this 
Act.  Such  coordination  shall  include  (1) 
continuing  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Oovemment-wlde  program  In  water  resources 
research  and  development  and  Identifica- 
tion of  technical  needs  In  various  water  re- 
sources research  categortes,  (2)  Identifica- 
tion and  elimination  of  duplication  and  over- 
laps between  two  or  more  programs.  (3) 
recommendations  with  respect  to  allocation 
of  technical  effort  among  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  (4)  recommendations  concerning; 
management  policies  to  improve  the  quaUty 
of  the  Oovemment-wlde  research  efforts. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  administration, 
the  Biun  of  $1,0<».000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  rear 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"oincx  or  watke  polict 
"Sbc.  102.  (a)  There  is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Interior  an  Office  of  Water 
PoUcy  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Office"),  which  shall  advise  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  relating  to  water  poUcy.  and 
shall  coordinate  and  administer  the  programs 
authorized  by  "ntles  n.  ni.  and  FV  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  Office  shaU  be  headed  by  a  di- 
rector. i4>polnted  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. 

"(c)  The  Office  shall  Issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  finds  appropriate,  after  con- 
sultation wttta  the  Board,  to  carry  out  the  re- 


quirements of  TlUes  n,  in.  and  IV  of  this 
Act. 

"(d)  In  cooperation  with  the  department* 
and  agencies  represented  on  the  Board,  the 
Office  is  authorized  to  prepare  periodic  assess- 
ments of  national  water  needs,  including 
sludies  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of  water 
needed  to  meet  national,  regional,  and  state 
requirements. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  administration 
and  the  undertaking  of  necessary  assess- 
ments, the  sum  of  SS.OOO.OOO  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  the  hacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  tliereaf  ter. 

"STATE  ADVtSOBT  COMMITrKC 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  To  assist  the  work  of  the 
Board  and  the  Office,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  State  Advisory  Committee  (herein- 
after in  tlils  Act  referred  to  as  the  'SUte 
Committee'),  which  shaU  be  compoaed  of 
five  members. 

■•(b)  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  tram 
persons  recommended  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  National  Governors  Association  on  the 
basis  of  his  or  her  understanding  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  needs. 

"(2)  The  remaining  members  of  the  State 
Committee  shall  be  selected  jomtly  by 
the  Board  and  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  from  persons  recommended  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation In  order  to  provide  for  a  broad 
national  representation  in  water  resoureea 
management. 

"(c)  The  State  Conunlttee  shall  meet  at 
least  four  times  a  year  to  review  actions  and 
proposals  made  by  the  Board  and  the  Office. 
and  to  offer  its  analjrsis  of  such  actions  and 
proposals.  Including  recommendations  for 
changes.  Any  such  analysis  shall  accompany 
any  report  submitted  by  the  Board  or  Office 
to  Congress. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  administration, 
the  sum  of  1 1.000. 000  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  State  Committee  for  tlie 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1982.  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

"Sec.  104.  The  agencies  authorized  to  l>e 
established  by  SecUons  101.  102.  and  103  and 
Title  IV  of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  hire 
necessary  staff  and  to  contract  for  studies  to 
carry  out  their  authorized  functimis.  within 
available  sums. 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  mtended 
to  repeal,  supersede,  or  diminish  existing  au- 
thorities or  responslblUties  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  concerning  water 
resources. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  tills  Act  sbaU  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

"Sec.  106.  As  used  In  tills  Act.  the  term 
'State"  deludes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Itlanda. 
"TITLE  n— STATE  WATER  PLANNIWa 
"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  a*8lst  the  various 
States  in  the  wise  us;  and  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  consultants  with  the  State  Commit- 
tee, the  Office  ShaU  make  annual  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  in  developing  oom- 
prebenslve  programs  for  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  this  Title,  the  Of- 
fice shall  make  allotmenu  to  the  States,  in 
accoidance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Office,  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  populaUoa. 
(2)  the  land  area.  (3)  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive water  and  r^ated  land  reaourcea 
planning  programs,  and  (4)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  Statea. 

"(b)  The  sums  aUocated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  implementing  a  pro- 
gram ^proved  under  section  203  of  this 
Title  ShaU  be  matched  during  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  September  90,  1982:  on  the  basic  of 
no  leas  tbftn  one  State  dollar  lor  every  Ped- 
ei«l  dollar:  on  tbe  basis  of  no  leas  than 
two  State  dollars  for  eaoh  Federal  dollar 
during  the  flscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1963:  on  the  basis  of  no  less  than  four  State 
dollars  for  each  I^ederal  dollar  during  the 
flscal  3rear  ending  September  30,  1984:  and 
on  the  basis  of  no  less  than  eight  State 
dotlars  for  each  Federal  dollar  during  the 
flacal  year  ending  September  30.  1986 

"Sac.  a03.  (a)  The  Office  shall  approve 
any  program  for  comprehensive  water  and 
r«lat«d  land  resources  planning  which  Is 
submitted  by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

"(1)  provides  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  intrastate 
or  Interstate  water  resources,  or  both.  In 
such  State  necewry  to  meet  the  needs  for 
water  and  water-related  activities,  taking 
Into  account  the  need  to  coordinate  among 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  any 
nongovernmental  entitles  having  responsi- 
bilities In  the  affected  fields: 

"(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "State  agency") 
to  administer  such  program: 

"(3)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  procedures  for  the  proper  and 
effldent  administration  of  the  program  as 
are  neceaaary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
States  tmder  this  Title:  and 

"(4)  provides  a  plan  that  Is  Intended  to 
assure  that  such  State  will  assume  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  continuation 
of  such  program  within  such  State  after 
October  1,  1986. 

"(b)  Tbe  Office  shall  not  disapprove  any 
program  without  first  giving  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency  administering  such  program. 

"SMC.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  the  grants 
to  be  made  under  the  terms  of  Section  202 
of  this  Title,  there  la  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.- 
000  for  flscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  the  sum  of  $7,500,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983:  the  sum  of 
86.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  and  the  sum  of  83.000.000 
for  tbe  flscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1985. 

■TTTLB  ni— WATKR  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH 

"STAT*   BESZABCH    ntBHIUfM 

••*c.  301.  (a)  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
assist  the  work  of  a  water  resources  research 
and  technology  institute,  center,  or  equiv- 
alent agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
••institute")  to  be  established  in  each  State 
Each  established  Institute  shall  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  planning,  conducting,  and  or  ar- 
ranging for  competent  research  and  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  water  resources.  Includ- 
ing Investigations  and  experiments  of  either 
a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both:  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  results  of  these  efforts:  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
through  such  research,  InvesUgatlon,  and 
eiperlmenta. 

•*(b)  The  designated  institute  shall  co- 
operate closely  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities m  the  State  with  demonstrated  re- 
search. Information  dissemination,  and  grad- 
uate training  capabilities  In  developing  a 
sUtewlde  program  directed  to  resolving  SUte 
and  retnonal  water  and  related  land  prob- 
lems, and  shall  cooperate  closely  with  re- 
gloniu  consortia,  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Office,  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordination,  particularly  the  river  basin 
com-nlsslo-s  established  pursuant  to  title  IV 
of  this  >ct. 

"(c)  Bach  Institute  shall  submit  the  Of- 
nce  for  lu  approval  a  program  to  include 
•«urancea  satisfactory   to  the  Office,    that 


such  program  was  developed  in  close  con- 
sultation and  collaboration  with  leading  wa- 
ter resources  officials  within  the  State  and 
region  to  promote  research,  training,  Infor- 
mation dissemination  and  other  work  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  State,  together  with  a 
plan  to  assure  that  the  full  flnanclal  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuation  of  such  institute 
shall  be  assumed  by  non-Federal  interests 
after  October  1 .  1986. 

•(d)  Ihere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section  an  amount  suf- 
flclent  to  provide  81£0.0C0  to  each  participat- 
ing Institute,  on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  fcr  the 
flscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982.  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  $125,000  to  each 
participating  institute,  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis,  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983.  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide 
$90,000  to  each  Institute,  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis,  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984,  and  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  $50,000  to  each  institute,  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis,  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
September  30.   1985. 

"BCSEAaCH      CaAffTS 

•S«c.  302  (a)  In  addition  to  the  grants 
authorised  by  Section  301  of  this  Title,  the 
Office  is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a 
matching  basis,  to  the  Institutes  established 
pursuant  to  Section  301  of  this  Title,  as  well 
as  other  qualified  educatlcnal  Institutions, 
private  foundations,  private  firms  and  indi- 
viduals, and  local  and  State,  governmental 
agencies  for  research  concerning  any  aspect 
of  a  water-related  problem  which  the  Office 
may  deem  as  desirable  in  the  national 
Interest. 

■(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pur- 
suant to  this  section  »hall  state  the  nature 
of  the  project  to  be  underUken.  the  period 
during  which  It  will  be  pursued,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and 
conduct  It,  the  Importance  of  the  project 
to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  region  and 
State  concerned.  Its  relation  to  other  known 
research  projects  theretofore  pursued  or 
currently  being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to 
which  It  win  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
training  of  water  resources  scientists.  No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section  ex- 
cept for  a  project  approved  by  the  Office,  and 
all  grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
the  merit  of  the  project  and  the  need  for 
the  knowledge  which  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce when  completed. 

■(c)  The  stun  of  $6,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  rectlon  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1982.  through 
September  30.  1985.  luch  sums  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

■Sec.  303.  The  type  of  research  to  be  un- 
dertaken under  the  authority  of  Section  302 
of  this  Title  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
institutes  established  under  Section  301  of 
this  Title  shall  include,  without  being  lim- 
ited to.  aspects  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle,  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  water,  saline  water  con- 
version, conservation  and  best  use  of  avail- 
able suppUes  of  water  and  methods  of  in- 
creasing such  supplies,  water  reuse,  and  the 
economic,  legal,  social  engineering,  recrea- 
tional, biological  geographic,  ecological,  and 
other  aspects  of  water  problems:  scientific 
Information  dissemination  activities.  Includ- 
ing Identifying,  assembling,  and  interpreting 
the  results  of  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
search on  water  resources  problems,  and  pro- 
viding means  for  improved  communication 
of  research  results,  having  due  regard  for  the 
varying  conditions  and  needs  for  the  respec- 
tive States  and  regions,  for  water  research 
and  development  projects  now  being  con- 
ducted by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governmenu.  the  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing experiment  stations,  and  other  university 
research  centers  and  for  the  need  to  avoid 


undue  displacement  of  sclentlsta  and  engi- 
neers elsewhere  engaged  in  water  resources 
research  and  developffl«nt. 

"SALIME  WATZB  BXSXAICR 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Office  Is  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct,  encourage,  and 
promote  basic  scientific  research  to  develop 
effective  and  economical  processes  and  equip- 
ment, together  with  pilot  plants  and  dem- 
onstration plants,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
salting saline  and  other  Impaired  water,  and 
to  disseminate  research  and  development  re- 
sults to  other  organizations  and  individucUs 
for  further  development  and  practical  appli- 
cation to  water  and  water-related  problems. 
"(b)  As  used  in  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  the  terms  "saline  and  other  impaired 
water"  includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  brack- 
ish water,  mineralized  ground  or  surface 
water,  irrigation  return  flows,  and  other  sim- 
ilarly contaminated  waters: 

"(2)  the  term  "pilot  plant"  means  an  ex- 
perimental unit  of  sufficient  size  tised  to 
evaluate  and  develop  new  or  improved  proc- 
esses or  systems  and  to  obtain  technical  and 
engineering  data:  and 

••(3)  the  term  "demonstration  plant" 
means  a  plant  of  sufficient  capacity  and  re- 
liability to  demonstrate,  on  a  day-to-day  op- 
erating basis,  that  the  process  or  system  is 
feasible  and  that  such  process  or  tyiitem  has 
potential  for  application  to  water  system 
improvement. 

"(d)  The  sum  of  $8,000,000  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1983,  through 
Septemt>er  30.  1985,  such  aams  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

•Sec.  305,  For  the  purposes  of  section  301 
of  this  Title,  each  Institute  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  one  college  or  university  in  each 
state,  which  college  or  university  shall  be  a 
college  or  university  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  approved  July  2.  1862  (12 
Stat.  503:  7  US.C.  301ff),  entitled  "An  Act 
donating  public  lands  to  the  several  states 
and  territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts^'  or  some  other  institution  desig- 
nated by  Act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
concerned:  Provided,  That  (1)  if  there  is 
more  than  one  such  college  or  university  In 
a  state  established  In  accordance  with  said 
Act  of  July  2.  1882.  funds  under  this  section 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  designation  to  the 
contrary  by  act  of  this  legislature  of  the 
state,  be  paid  to  the  one  such  college  or  uni- 
versity designated  by  the  Oovernor  of  the 
State  to  receive  the  same,  subject  to  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  that  such  college  or 
university  has.  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  capability  of  doing  effec- 
tive work  under  this  title:  (2)  two  or  more 
states  may  cooperate  in  the  designation  of  a 
single  institute  or  regional  institute,  in 
which  event  the  sums  assignable  to  all  of 
the  cooperating  sutes  shall  be  paid  to  such 
Institute. 

•Sec.  306.  With  respect  to  patent  policy 
and  to  the  definition  of  title  to.  and  licens- 
ing of  Inventions  made  or  conceived  In  the 
course  of,  or  under  any  contract  or  grant 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  withstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy.  Re- 
search, and  Development  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  93-577:  88  Stat.  1887.  1891:  42  US.C. 
5908.  6909)  :  Provided  hotcever.  That  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (n)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther, however.  That,  subject  to  the  patent 
policy  of  section  408.  all  research  or  devel- 
opment contracted  for.  sponsored,  cospon- 
sored.  or  authorized  under  authority  of  this 
title,  shall  be  provided  in  such  manner  that 
all  information,  data,  and  knowhow.  regard- 
less of  their  nature  or  mediums,  resulting 
from   such   research   and   development   will 
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(with  auch  ezoeptlona  and  limitations.  If 
any,  as  the  Office  may  find  to  be  necessary 
in  the  Interest  of  national  defense)  be  use- 
fully avaUable  for  practice  by  tbe  general 
public. 
••TITLB  IV— RIVER  BASIN  COMMISSIONS 

"Sec,  401.  (a)  Tbe  President  shall  declare 
the  establishment  of  a  river  baeln  commis- 
sion responsible  for  water  and  related  land 
resources  within  such  tiasin.  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  within  which  all  or  a 
significant  portion  of  the  basin  or  basins 
concerned  are  located,  if  the  request  (1)  de- 
fines the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related 
river  basins  for  which  a  commlsalon  Is  re- 
queeted,  (2)  Is  made  In  writing  by  tbe  Oov- 
emors  or  in  such  manner  as  provided  by 
State  law,  and  (3)  is  concurred  In  by  not 
leas  than  two-tblrds  of  the  States  within 
which  portions  of  the  basin  or  basins  con- 
cerned are  located. 

••(b)  Each  such  commission  shall — 

"(1)  work  with  the  affected  States  to  co- 
ordituite  planning  for  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  rMOurcea  in  the 
baaln: 

"(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprefaenslTe,  coordi- 
nated, Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  Inter- 
state, local  and  nongovernmental  develop- 
ment of  water  and  related  sources  in  tbe 
basin; 

"(3)  rank  priorities  for  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  basic  data  and  for  Investigation, 
planning,  and  construction  of  projects:  and 

"(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems 
in  its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
baslru  as  are  necessary  in  tbe  preparation 
of  the  plan  described  In  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 


"Sbc.  402.  Each  river  basin  oommlsslon  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Title  shall  be 
composed  of  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Board,  together  with  one  member  from  each 
State  which  lies  wholly  or  partially  within 
the  basin  or  portion  of  the  basin  for  which 
the  commission  was  established,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  such  member  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  tbe 
State  which  t«  represents.  In  the  absence 
of  governing  provisions  of  State  law,  such 
State  members  shall  be  appointed  and  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Tbe  chair- 
man of  each  commission  shall  be  selected 
by  the  commission. 

••Sec.  403.  (a)  In  the  work  of  tbe  conunls- 
slon,  every  reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on 
all  Issues:  but  falling  this,  full  opportunity 
shall  be  afforded  each  member  for  the  pres- 
entation and  reporting  of  individual  or  op- 
posing views. 

'•(b)  Vacancies  In  a  conunlsslon  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made. 

•'(c)  A  commission  shall  terminate  upon 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  State  compos- 
ing the  commission.  Upon  such  termination, 
all  property,  assets,  and  records  of  the  com- 
mission shall  thereafter  be  turned  over  to 
such  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
participating  States  as  shall  be  appropriate 
In  the  circumstances :  Provided,  That  studies, 
data,  and  other  materials  useful  in  water 
and  related  land  resotiroes  planning  to  any 
of  the  participants  shall  be  kept  freely  avail- 
able to  all  suoh  participants. 

'•Sec.  404.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall— 

"(1)  submit  a  report  on  Its  work  at  least 
annually,  to  the  Congress,  the  Oovernor  of 
each  participating  State,  and  the  heads  of 
such  Federal.  State.  Interstate,  and  Inter- 
national agencies  as  the  President  or  the 
Governors  of  the  participating  States  may 
direct; 


"(3)  submit  to  tbe  Governors  and  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  participating  States  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated.  Joint  plan,  or  any 
major  portion  thereof  or  necessary  revisions 
thereof,  for  water  and  related  land  resources 
development  in  the  area,  river  basin,  or  por- 
tion of  a  basin  for  which  such  commission 
was  established.  Before  the  commission  sub- 
mits such  a  plan  or  major  j^ortlon  thereof  or 
revision  thereof  to  the  Council,  It  shall  trans- 
mit the  proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head 
of  each  affected  Federal  department  or 
agency,  tbe  Governor  of  each  State,  and  each 
Interstate  agency,  and  to  tbe  head  of  the 
United  SUtes  section  of  any  International 
commission  if  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
deals  with  a  boimdary  water  or  a  river  cross- 
ing a  boundai7,  or  any  tributary  flowUig  into 
such  boundary  water  or  river,  over  which  the 
international  commission  has  Jurisdiction  or 
for  which  it  has  respoiuiblllty.  Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an  international  conunlsslon  shall  have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  revision  to  re- 
port its  views,  conunents,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  tbe  commission.  The  commission 
may  modify  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
after  considering  the  reports  so  submitted. 
Tbe  views,  comments,  and  reconunendations 
submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  bead.  Governor,  interstate  agency, 
and  United  States  section  of  an  international 
commission  shall  be  transmitted  with  the 
plan,  or  revision. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

"(1)  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it>  may  deem 
advisable. 

"(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary. 

"(b)  Tbe  chairman  of  each  river  basin 
conunlsslon  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  vice  chairman,  i^ipoint  the  persormel 
en:4>loyed  by  such  commission,  and  tbe  chair- 
man shall,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  of  such  commission  with  respect  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  it  and  the 
timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for  (1)  the 
supervision  of  personnel  emtiloyed  by  such 
commlaslor.  (2)  the  assignment  of  duties 
and  responsibilities  among  such  personnel, 
and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds 
available  to  such  commission. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Office  for  distribution  to 
i4>proved  river  basin  commissions  the  sum 
of  83.000,000  for  tbe  flscal  year  ending  Seo- 
tember  30,  1983,  and  for  each  flscal  year 
thereafter. 

"(b)  Tbe  United  States  shall  pay  for  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  expenses  of  any 
commission.  The  remainder  of  the  commis- 
sion's expenses  shall  be  otherwise  appor- 
tioned as  the  commission  may  determine."  • 


fate  to  surprise  us  with  happenstance, 
but  rather  to  impress  us  with  a  simple 
excellence  stemming  from  diligence,  hon- 
esty and  hard  work. 

He  was  not  a  Patton.  and  not  a  Mont- 
gomery. Omar  Bradley  was  one  of  those 
rare  people  who  seemed  destined  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Un- 
affected, stable,  competent  and  self-as- 
sured— this  was  a  man  who  could  bal- 
ance who  he  was  with  what  he  had  to  do. 
And  all  he  had  to  do  was  help  to  save 
this  world  in  its  greatest  hour  of  need. 

Like  his  good  friend  and  commander 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Omar  Bradley 
was  a  Btidwestemer  with  a  supremely 
patriotic  heart.  He  once  said  that  the 
Armed  Forces  are  not  there  to  make 
wars,  but  rather  to  get  us  out  of  Uiem. 
This  was  the  kind  of  straight-forward 
thinking  that  made  him  a  great  general, 
and  an  important  leader. 

In  the  history  of  this  Nation,  Omar 
Bradley  will  be  remembered  in  that  way: 
as  one  of  our  greatest  military  men.  But 
he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  good 
man,  and  that  is  the  most  that  any  of 
us  can  ever  hope  to  be.* 


OMAR  BRADLEY 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Omar  Bradley.  America  will  be 
miss*ng  one  of  her  most  cherished  citi- 
zens. Indeed,  it  is  becau-se  of  a  few  peo- 
ple like  General  Bradley  that  this  Gov- 
ernment exists,  and  is  allowed  the 
strength  and  stability  that  can  only 
come  with  time. 

Omar  Bradley  lived  88  years.  It  may  be 
noted  that,  in  an  era  of  shocking  inci- 
dents and  daily  surrrises.  his  death  does 
not  come  unexpectedly.  He  lived  an  un- 
usually successful  and  full  life,  and  he 
died  of  natural  causes.  It  was  not  his 


ELIMINATING  WASTE.  FRAUD,  AND 
ABUSE:  AN  INNOVATrVE  AP- 
PROACH TO  SAVE  BIUJONS 

•  Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  both  the  administraticm  and  the 
Congress  are  attempting  to  slow  Federal 
spending  and  bring  the  budget  undo' 
control,  it  is  intcderable  and  unaccept- 
able not  to  do  everything  possible  to  dim- 
inate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  from 
every  Federal  agency. 

Tlie  American  people  have  the  percep- 
tion that  the  oitire  Federal  system  is 
fraught  with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and 
they  do  not  like  it.  We  in  Congress  have 
all  seen  the  mounting  evidence  that  thsxe 
indeed  exists  i^enty  of  opportunity  to 
tighten  budgets.  President  Reagan  in  his 
speech  beiore  the  Ccmgress  termed  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  "an  unrelenting  na- 
tional scandaL" 

The  President  has  proposed  to  focus  on 
these  problems  and  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  initiatives. 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  {HtMem 
which  the  administration  ought  not  to 
solve  alCKie.  Congress  has  control  over  the 
purse  strings,  and  we  have  oversight  re- 
sponsibihties.  What  we  need  is  a  coopera- 
tive plan  to  insist  that  Federal  managers 
all  across  this  Nation  systematically 
begin  an  earnest  search  to  eliminate  the 
problems  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
bill  shortly  after  the  recess  to  provide  a 
formal  procedure  to  attack  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  Today.  I  would  just  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  outline  the  basic 
elements  of  the  bill.  I  would  begin  by 
pointing  out  that  estimates  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  have  run  as  high  as  $100 
biUicxi  annually.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
inspectors-general  and  the  comptroller 
generally  (mly  a  fraction  of  the  potential 
savings  have  been  realized.  Efforts  by 
Congress  to  reduce  expmditures  have  not 
been  successful.  Members  from  both  par- 
ties are  concerned  about  the  problem. 

My  bill.  Mr.  President,  would  simidy 
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force  ercry  dQMutment  to  focus  on  iTMte. 
fraud,  and  abuse.  It  olSen  potential  sav- 
ings In  Federal  spoKiinc  of  biUloos  of 
dollars  during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 
If  we  in  Congress  do  our  Job,  these  sav- 
ings can  become  a  recdlty  and  the  money 
saved  can  be  diverted  to  the  badly  needed 
tax  cut  or  to  other  programs  that  are 
now  being  curtailed. 

My  trill — the  Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse 
Reduction  Act  of  1981— directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  wlthliold  2  per- 
cent of  every  agency's  budget  pending 
compliance  with  a  process  designed  to 
eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  This 
step  will  serve  notice  on  all  Federal  man- 
agers that  Congress  intends  to  become 
more  diligent  in  its  oversight  responsi- 
bilitieB. 

The  second  step  requires  every  agency 
to  submit  a  reprat  to  Congress  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year — October  1 — 
outlining  precisely  what  that  agency 
plans  to  do  to  effect  the  2 -percent  savings 
through  the  elinilnation  of  waste,  fraud. 
and  abuse.  This  step  will  require  each 
agency  to  focus  on  the  problem.  It  will 
notify  the  agencies  that  they  must  justify 
their  search  to  Congress  if  they  hooe  to 
get  any  part  of  the  2-percent  "withheld" 
money  rdeased. 

The  bill  provides  that  by  February  1 — 
midway  through  the  fiscal  year — every 
agency  must  notify  Cwigress  if  it  in- 
tends to  meet  the  2-percent  savings,  how 
it  will  make  those  savings,  and  if  such 
savings  cannot  be  made,  why  not. 

The  next  step — and  perhaps  the  most 
critical  in  testing  the  will  of  Congress- 
Is  for  the  Government  Affairs  Commit- 
tee in  the  Senate  and  the  Oovermnent 
Operations  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  each  agency.  These  conunittees 
are  directed  to  utilize  information  from 
the  authorizing  committees.  Inspector 
General  reports,  GAO  reports,  and  pubUc 
ounments.  These  committees  will  deter- 
mine if  the  agency  is  doing  the  job  in- 
tended by  the  Cmgress.  By  June  1.  these 
committees  will  recommend  whether  or 
not  any  part  of  the  wltliheld  funds 
should  be  released. 

The  final  step  will  be  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  present  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  release  of  the  part  of 
the  withhdd  funds  believed  to  be  justi- 
fied as  a  result  of  the  investigations.  This 
step  is  politically  Important,  because  it 
leaves  the  final  decision  in  the  hands  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  wiiich 
are  most  familiar  with  the  specific  pro- 
grams. It  should  be  noted  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Government  Affairs 
and  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tees are  to  be  considered  in  making  these 
decisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  every  agency  were  to 


save  its  2-percent  quota,  we  could  reduce 
the  spending  levels  by  from  $10  to  $12 
binion  in  1982.  And  in  1983  this  amount 
could  exceed  $20  billion,  assuming  the 
waste  is  there  to  be  eliminated.  What- 
ever the  saving,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  money  saved  could  be  put  to 
more  productive  use.  including  badly 
needed  tax  cuts  to  get  the  economy  re- 
vitalized. 

Another  point  should  be  made.  This 
bill  for  the  first  time  establishs  a  proc- 
ess to  attack  the  problem  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  But  it  does  not  attack  it  with 
a  broadax:  it  attacks  It  with  a  scalpel. 
No  agency  free  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  need  lose  a  single  dime  of  appro- 
priations. But  it  must  justify  tiiat  it  is 
free  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

The  Waste,  Fraud  and  Abuse  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1981  is  a  moderate,  but  deter- 
mined and  innovative  approach  to  this 
critical  and  pressing  problem. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  this  concept 
should  receive  bipartisan  support.  It  is  a 
strong  signal  to  look  for  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  Congress,  by  adopting  this 
concept,  can  contribute  to  an  immediate 
solution.  And  it  will  assert  the  proper 
role  of  Congress.* 


AMERICAN  PEOPLE  FAIL  TO  VOTE: 
LATEST  EXAMPLE  OP  THIS  FAIL- 
URE IS  ELECTION  OF  MAYOR  IN 
SAN  ANTONIO 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  figures  show 
that  53.6  percent  of  our  Nation's  eligible 
voters  cast  ballots  in  the  1980  Presiden- 
tial election.  This  was  the  snnallest  voter 
turnout  in  more  than  three  decades. 

This  failure  to  vote  is  appalling  when 
compared  to  that  of  other  democratic 
nations. 

In  the  most  recent  election  In  Great 
Britain,  the  percentage  of  eligible  voters 
at  the  polls  was  76  percent:  In  Denmark, 
86  percent;  91  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many: and  95  percent  in  Australia. 

I  cite  these  figures.  Mr.  President,  to 
highlight  again  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
serious  malady  afflicting  our  Republic. 

Last  weekend,  an  election  for  mayor 
was  conducted  in  our  ninth  largest  city. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  Press  reports  indi- 
cated that  the  156.263  votes  cast  repre- 
sent a  record  turnout  of  43  percent  of 
those  registered. 

Although  San  Antonio  can  be  proud 
of  the  record  voter  turnout,  it  Is  sad — 
it  is  shocking— Mr.  President,  when  43 
percent  of  the  registered  voters — not 
even  of  the  eligible  voters — establishes 
a  high  mark  for  voter  participation  In 
an  election.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOBART 
TAYLOR,  JR. 


•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  former 
Michigander  who  served  both  his  State 
and  his  country  with  distinction  and 
honor,  and  who  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  tireless  hu- 
manist. 

Hobart  Taylor,  Jr.,  answered  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  call  to  Wash- 
ington to  become  special  counsel  to  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  in  1961.  Mr.  Taylor's 
outstanding  contribution  and  leader- 
ship in  the  post  led  to  a  number  of 
other  public  service  positions  and  in 
1965  President  Johnson  appointed  him 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  as  a  director. 

In  1968  he  resigned  and  entered  pro- 
bate law  practice.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Jones.  Day.  Reavis,  and  Pogue,  and 
served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  sev- 
eral major  U.S.  corporations. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  Ho- 
bart Taylor.  Jr.,  began  his  career  in 
Michigan  as  a  research  clerk  for  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  also  an  assistant  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  Detroit  and  later  be- 
came the  corporation  counsel  for  Wayne 
County.  He  completed  his  Detroit  ca- 
reer as  senior  partner  in  a  law  firm  he 
established.  His  concern  for  his  com- 
munity was  ever  a  part  of  his  busy 
schedule  while  in  Michigan. 

At  the  age  of  60.  the  loss  of  Hobart 
Taylor.  Jr.,  seems  particularly  difiScult 
for  us  to  accept  because  his  contribu- 
tions have  been  widely  known  and  ap- 
preciated. I  and  my  Michigan  constitu- 
ents wish  to  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
others  who  have  been  close  companions 
and  fellow  workers  at  his  side  through 
the  years.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:01  ajn.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil  to- 
morrow, April  10,  1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 
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The  House  met  «t  11 

The  Reverend  William  Hoffman. 
PMtor.  Presbyterian  Churcfi  of  the 
Covenant.  Arlingtmi.  Va^  offered  the 
foHowing  prayer. 

Gracious  God.  Eternal  Spirit,  we 
come  to  You  this  day  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ.  May  the  Spirit  that 
guided  His  life  in  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness. JiBtlce.  and  conoetn  for  His 
people  dwell  also  in  us.  O  send  out 
Your  light  and  Your  truth:  let  them 
lead  this  House  as  it  conducts  the  af- 
fairs of  our  people,  that  Your  will  may 
be  done. 

Give  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  heavy  burdens  of  responsibility 
to  serve  the  common  good  the  aware- 
ness of  Your  presence  in  those  times 
when  they  are  most  vulnoable.  Help 
us  to  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord: 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
should  gain  the  whole  world,  but  lose 
his  own  soul?" 

Strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection 
with  oiu-  families,  O  God,  that  they 
may  be  a  source  of  comfort  and  a 
refuge  from  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  demands.  Be  merciful  to  us 
this  day  and  grant  us  Your  blessing. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Ifr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  eto>eaker.  I  rise  with 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  our  guest 
minister  for  today. 

Rev.  William  E.  Hoffman  was  bom 
in  Hazleton.  Pa.,  on  May  5. 1943.  In  his 
Junior  year  in  high  school  his  family 
moved  to  New  Jersey  and  BiU  was 
graduated  from  Barringer  Hitfi  School 
in  Newark.  N.J..  in  1961  cum  laude.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Natiraial 
BiODor  Society.  In  1966.  Bill  received 
his    bachelor    of    arts    degree    from 
Bloomfield  College  in  New  Jersey,  a 
Presbyterian-related    institution.    He 
was   awarded   an   academic   key    for 
nfhoT^r^tiip  having  majored  in  history. 
Bm  entered  the  Pittsburgh  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  In 
1967.  he  was  awarded  the  Fred  McFee- 
ly  Rogers  Prize  in  Biblical  Studies  and 
the  James  Purdy  Award  for  outstand- 
ing  scholarship.    BiU   completed   his 
master  of  divinity  degree  in  1969  and 
pursued  postgraduate  wotk.  in  the  area 
of  pastoral  care.  He  has  held  pastor- 
ates in  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  Dearborn. 
Mich.,  prior  to  accepting  the  position 
of  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Cov- 
oiant  in  Arlington.  Va.  Bill  is  married 
to  the  former  Sara  Jean  Morris  from 
the  State  of  Washington.  They  have 
three  children:  Sara  Theresa,  age  7: 
Katrina  Corinne.  age  5:  and  Lucien 
Morris,  who  was  baptized  last  Sunday. 


PROF.  DAVID  GOU>FARB 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bm  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  894.  An  act  to  autbortee  supplemental 
appropriatkios  for  flscal  year  1981  tar  the 
Aimed  Forces  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
miasQes.  naval  vesKls.  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  far  reaearch.  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  to  tncreaae  the  authorised 
pemmnel  end  strengtbs  for  military  and  d- 
Tflian  penonnnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tar  such  fiscal  year,  to  authoriw  sup- 
plemental spivoprlatloos  for  such  fiscal 
year  tar  ocwatructloo  at  certain  mllltaiy  in- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes. 


REV.  WILLIAM  E.  HOFFMAN 
(Mr.  SUNIA  asked  and  was  ghren 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMY  OMAR 
N.  BRADLEY 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yestei 
day.  a  great  American  and  Missourian 
died.  General  of  the  Army.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  passed  away.  He  was  88  years 
of  age.  During  World  War  II.  Gennal 
Bradley  led  the  American  forces  in 
their  invasion  at  Normandy,  through 
the  breakout  at  St.  Lo.  and  crushed 
the  Cierman  Army  in  a  sweep  across 
the  Rhine.  He  later  became  America's 
first  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  was  the  last  surviving  5-star 
gennal.  whose  military  career 
spanned  69  years— a  period  Icmger 
than  any  other  man  in  our  Nation's 
history.  He  wiU  be  remembered  as  the 
GFs  gmeral.  a  great  tactician,  an  in- 
Vtring  leader,  and  one  who  truly 
cared  for  the  men  who  fought  under 
hisccmunand. 

His  life  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
those  Americans  who  follow  in  the 
profession  of  arms. 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  ghren 
permtesion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
permit  the  emigraOoo  to  Israd  of 
Prof.  David  Goldfarb  of  44  Vavilova 
Street,  corp.  3,  apt.  12,  in  Moscow.  In 
May  1979.  Goldfarb.  then  head  of  the 
Laboratory  of  Molecular  Genetics  of 
Bacteria  and  Bacteriophages.  UJB.8JI. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  applied  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  and.  at  the 
same  time,  resigned  from  the  acade- 
my. He  had  been  offered  a  faculty  po- 
siti<m  with  the  rank  of  professor  at 
the  Wdsmann  Institute  in  Israel  and 
sought  to  relocate  there.  In  January 
of  this  year  Goldfarb  was  informed 
that  his  departure  was  considered  un- 
desirable f (»^  state  reascMis.  His  visa  re- 
quest was  denied. 

David  Goldfarb  is  guilty  of  no  crime. 
He  (mly  wishes  to  live  and  wwk  in  the 
State  of  IsraeL  Goldfarb  has  been  a 
good  and  productive  member  of  Soviet 
society.  He  is  a  veteran  of  Worid  War 
n  and.  as  a  restilt  of  injuries  suffered 
at  Stalingrad,  lost  a  leg.  This  is  the 
United  Nations  Year  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  Goldfarb's  case  deserves 
special  considerati(m. 

The  denial  of  Goldfarb's  appUcatian 
for  a  visa  is  alarming  for  another 
reason.  Goldfarb  is  a  leading  scientist 
in  the  area  of  gme  manipulation.  At 
the  tim«^  he  applied  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Goldfarb  was  heading  the  labo- 
ratory of  molecular  genetics  at  the 
Soviet  academy  and  his  particular 
firid  of  reaearch  was  bacterial  plas- 
uiidB.  Plasmid  research  is  sssoriated 
with  gene  cloning  in  recombtnant 
DNA  experiments.  Goldfarb  was  not 
involved  in  any  mUitary-rdated  work 
whatsoever  and.  in  fact,  did  not  hold  a 
security  clearance.  This  makes  the 
dmial  of  his  visa  for  state  reasons  very 
troubling.  It  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
Union  coostders  the  entire  area  of  mo- 
lecular genetics  to  be  a  state  security 
matter. 

I  have  long  opposed  UjS.  resean^ 
and  development  efforts  in  the  area  of 
biological  warfare.  It  would  be  very 
ftlf>rming  indeed  to  learn  that  the  So- 
viets are  engaged  in  secret  work  in  this 


I  strongly  urge  President  Brechnev 
and  the  other  Soviet  authorities  to 
pnmit  David  Goldfarb  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  Thoe  is  no  legitimate  reason 
tor  denying  him  the  right  to  live  as  a 
Jew  in  his  ancestral  hmneland.  Fsflure 


D  Thk  synbol  tcpraeiMS  dw  rime  of  dqr  during  die  House  proceedings,  e*,  D  1«7  is  2«7  pjB. 
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to  permit  the  emigration  of  Profeaaor 
Ooldf  arb  would  be  another  indication 
that  Soviet-American  cooperation  in 
vital  arcM  of  adenoe  ia  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  thine  of  the  past.  As  one  who 
favors  U.8.-U.&&R.  cooperation,  and 
not  oompetition.  in  science.  I  would 
eoadder  that  to  be  disheartening 
indeed. 
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GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMT  OMAR 
N.  BRADLEY 

(Mr.  OORE  aslied  and  was  given  per- 
mlasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  tils 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  this 
morning  to  pay  tribute  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N. 
Bradley.  He  was  uniquely  an  American 
general,  a  beloved  leader  of  our  de- 
mocracjr's  free  soldiers.  He  was  known 
as  the  GFs  general  because  he  always 
ezhlUted  such  compassion  and  con- 
cern tot  the  men  who  served  imder 
him.  His  mastery  of  tactics  was  used  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  fought  during  World 
War  n.  He  was  truly  one  of  the  great- 
est heroes  that  this  country  has  ever 
had. 

We  can  hope  that  his  dream,  often 
exprcMed.  that  war  will  one  day 
become  obsolete  can  be  furthered  in 
the  actions  and  decisions  that  we  take 
in  this  body. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR  FARM- 
ERS' CHILDREN 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaiiu.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
^leaker,  today  I  have  written  to  the 
Reagan  administration  regarding  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

I  agree  with  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  that  program  and  to 
have  that  i»ogram  serve  students  with 
real  needs.  However,  the  administra- 
tkm  has  proposed  a  tyi>e  of  asset  test 
In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram that  would  eliminate  most  chil- 
dren of  farmers  and  small  business 
owners  in  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  from  eligibility  for  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan. 

A  farm  family  with  a  very  modest 
asset  base  could  conceivably  have  sev- 
eral years  of  negative  income  and,  be- 
cause of  the  asset  test,  not  qualify  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan.  I  think 
that  is  wrong. 

I  agree  that  we  ought  to  tighten  up 
ellgibaity  for  that  program.  We  ought 
to  target  the  areas  of  need.  But  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
should  be  open  to  all  those  who  dem- 
onstrate a  need  and  that  includes  the 
children  of  many  farmers  and  small 
business  owners. 


I  encotunge  the  rest  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  contact  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  see  if  we  cannot  work 
with  the  administration  to  change 
that  needs  test  ao  that  children  of 
small  business  and  farm  families  can 
qualify  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 


SYRIAN  TROOPS  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  once 
again  to  express  my  indignation  at  the 
destructive  actions  of  Syrian  troops  in 
Lebanon.  These  troops,  which  ostensi- 
bly came  to  keep  the  peace,  have  now 
made  it  obvious  that  they  are  there  to 
control  Lebanon  and  condemn  both  its 
CThristian  and  Moslem  people  to  live 
under  Sjrrian  domination. 

Syria  has  absolutely  no  respect  for. 
nor  does  it  even  pretend  to  recognize, 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  -  it  is  time  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
world  community  and  demand  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  murder,  nay  the 
slaughter,  of  Innocent  people  in  Leba- 
non. We  should  continue  to  adequate- 
ly arm  and  equip  the  Lebanese  Army, 
to  bolster  the  central  government  and 
end  the  peace-keeping  status  of  the 
Syrian  Army,  demanding  their  imme- 
diate withdrawal  to  Syria  and  return 
the  government  and  the  country  back 
to  the  Lebanese  people. 


LETTER  FROM  A  REPUBLICAN 

(Bir.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bir.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  in  my  Republican  county 
of  Putnam.  This  person  is  a  long-time 
Republican.  It  is  a  lot  different  than 
many  of  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  administration 
policy.  Those  letters  have  been  short 
and  brief  and  urging  one  to  follow  the 
administration  programs  100  percent. 
This  letter  is  7  pages  long.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  UtUe  bit  of  it  to  you: 

I've  conaklered  myself  a  Republican  stnce 
1940  and  I  have  voted  for  the  Republican 
presldenUal  nominee  eight  times  out  of  the 
last  11  [weaklential  elections.  Now  I'm  be«in- 
nlnc  to  wonder  whether  I've  been  richt. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker 

I'd  like  to  point  out  aome  inequities  In  the 
administration's  tax  cut  program. 

It's  not  equitable  treatment  If  the  $10,000 
Income  family  of  four  gets  (3  a  month  more 
In  hia  paycheck,  while  the  t40,000  Income 
family  of  four  geU  $71.  Tet  that's  what 
would  happen  from  reduced  tax  withhold- 
ing In  the  first  year  of  President  Reagan's 
tax  cut  program. 


I  agree  with  Mr.  Reagao'i  stated  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget.  But  I  think  It  should  be 
done  in  a  more  even-handed  manner. 

That  is  what  a  Republican  says  and 
I  agree  with  that  Republlctti. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  something 
else  from  this  letter 

The  Reagan  administration  has  yet  to 
prove  Itself.  And  as  our  representative  in 
Congress.  I  hope  you  will  examine  all  ad- 
ministration proposals  very  critically.  This 
is  no  time  to  be  stampeded  Into  voting  for 
scHnething  lust  because  a  winning  adminis- 
tration has  said  it  is  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lems. It's  m>  view  that  each  Congreaaoan 
should  always  vote  his  own  conscience  after 
thorough  deliberation.  I  trust  that  you  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  in  the  well  to 
tell  you  and  everyone  that  I  plan  to  do 
so. 

He  says: 

I  ttiink  we  have  a  great  country.  And  I 
hope  it  remains  great  and  strong  and  free. 
President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  to 
come  up  with  a  better  alternative  than  his 
program  if  they  think  they  can.  I  hope  you 
take  him  up  on  his  challenge.  I  think  you 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  we  wiU  do  it. 


TAX  DEDUCmON  NEEDED  FOR 
ADOPTION 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

BCr.  OBERSTAR.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
adopting  a  child  can  cost  a  family 
thousands  of  dollars.  Adoption  costs 
include  legal  fees,  administrative  ex- 
penses, transportation  expenses,  and 
numerous  other  costs  incurred  in  se- 
curing the  best  possible  home  for  a 
child.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
support  those  families  wishing  to 
bring  up  children  who  are  not  biologi- 
cally their  own.  particularly  children 
considered  hard  to  place.  For  more 
reasons  I  strongly  support  legislation 
to  encourage  adoption  through  a  tax 
deduction. 

The  principal  goals  of  most  adoption 
tax  assistance  legislation.  Including 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced.  HJl. 
1596.  are  to  encourage  placement  of 
hard-to-place  children  of  which  there 
are  currently  100.000  awaiting  suitable 
homes;  to  eqiudize  the  tax  treatment 
of  natival  childbirth  and  adoption; 
and,  as  a  secondary  benefit,  to  make 
adoption  a  realistic  alternative  to 
pregnant  women  who  are  considering 
abortion. 

The  key  feature  of  H.R.  1596  Is  to 
allow  for  the  deduction  of  costs  for 
only  those  adoptions  arranged 
through  State-licensed  or  State-au- 
thorized agencies.  This  wiU  have  the 
secondary  effect  of  discouraging  or 
mlnlmWng  adoptions  made  by  physi- 
cians, ministers,  or  lawyers— independ- 
ent adoptions  open  to  abuse  and  subse- 
quent pain  for  parents  and  children. 
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This  qualification  will  Insure  that  the 
selection  of  a  home  for  a  child  Is  made 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

Several  States  have  laws  providing 
tax  deductions  for  adoption.  Califor- 
nia's deduction,  signed  into  law  by 
then-Governor  Ronald  Reagan  in 
1968.  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  State's 
treasury  over  the  3-year  period  of 
1977-79  of  only  $504,000.  This  was  in 
response  to  deductions  filed  on  15J&50 
returns— the  cost  per  child  was  only 
$15. 

Minnesota's  deduction  of  up  to 
$1,250,  limited  to  those  State-author- 
ized adoptions,  granted  adc^ting  fami- 
lies a  total  of  $116,000  in  1978  for  the 
adoption  of  2.256  children  or  a  loss  to 
the  State  of  $37  per  child. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  proposal; 
it  is  an  apiTeal  for  equity;  it  is  an 
appeal  for  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  least  fortunate  among  us:  Ne- 
glected children  who  are  hard  to  place 
and  those  children  whose  natural  par- 
ents simply  are  imable  to  care  for 
them. 

I  speak  from  personal  exi>erience. 
for  my  wife  and  I  are  adoptive  parents. 
Our  son's  coming-home  day.  by  sheer 
coincidence,  was  exactly  13  years  ago 
last  Wednesday.  April  1.  the  day  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express 
their  support  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
provision  in  the  1981  tax  bill  and 
Insert  my  testimony  from  last  week  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 

STATSMKirt  OP  THK  HOMOBABLS  JaMBS  L. 
OsnSTAS 

Chairman  Rostenkowski.  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  testify  to  the 
need  for  luclusion  in  the  IMl  tax  bill  of  a 
tax  deduction  for  those  expenses  incurred 
by  parents  In  the  adoption  of  a  child. 

I  have  introduced  HJL  1596  wbidi  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Frenzel  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  by  five  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  bOl  providea  for  a  tax 
deduction  for  those  placements  made  by 
state  authorized  or  Ucoiaed  agencies.  Simi- 
lar deduction  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
six  other  Members  in  the  House  and  by  two 
Senators  and  liave  been  cosponsored  by  over 
thirty  Members.  Some  of  these  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  Members  who  have  a 
personal  interest  In  adoption.  My  wife  and  I 
are  adoptive  parents  as  are  several  other 
Congressional  families.  We  know  firsthand 
the  high  coste  of  adopting  a  child  and  tlie 
barriers  that  such  expenses  can  create. 

I  urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  this  amend- 
ment to  the  tax  code,  particularly  as  you 
consider  the  various  bQls  omoemlng  mar- 
riage and  family  tax  issues.  This  bOl  is  a 
constructive  method  to  aid  families  who  are 
willing  to  adopt  children.  Including  those 
currently  being  raised  in  foster  care,  but 
which  may  have  been  discouraged  by  the  fi- 
nancial barriers  of  adoption  fees  and  legal 
costs.  But  this  biU  is  not  merely  a  tax  relief 
measure  for  adoptive  parents.  It  is  Iiope  for 
the  100.000  children  who  are  currently  free 
for  adoption  or  are  in  foster  care.  Many  of 
these  children  are  considered  )iard-to-piaoe 


or  aie  spedal  needs  children  for  whom 
adoptive  parents  are  dlffieult  to  find. 

The  incentive  for  adoption  Inherent  in 
this  tax  deduction  also  may  offer  to  thou- 
sands of  young,  pregnant  women  the  option 
of  placing  their  child  for  sdoption  ss  an  al- 
ternative to  aborticm  or  stnfix  parenthood. 
HJt  1590  provides  an  impcntant  safeguard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  diild  free  for  adop- 
tion and  for  the  young  woman  wtio  plans  to 
place  her  child  for  adopticm  by  allowing  a 
dedwtl4>"  only  to  those  adoptive  parents 
who  have  arranged  for  their  adoptions 
through  a  state-Ucoiaed  or  authorised  orga- 
nisation or  sgency.  Through  Uiis  qualifica- 
tion, the  federal  government  will  discourage 
independent  adoption  placements  made  by 
physiclsns.  lawyers,  ministers  and  others 
who,  despite  their  intentions,  do  not  have 
the  time  and  resources  necessary  to  place 
tbe  diHd  in  the  best  possible  home.  Such  in- 
dependent adoption  procedures  are  too 
often  open  to  abuses  by  bladi  market  opera- 
tors. 

Congress  realized  the  need  for  incentives 
for  the  adoption  of  special  needs  children  in 
the  passage  of  the  Adoption  Assistance  snd 
ChUd  Welfare  AmendmenU  of  I960— now 
Public  IMW  96-272.  This  Uw.  the  very  good 
work  of  this  Committee,  recognizes  the 
problems  of  children  staytag  in  foster  care 
too  long.  HJt.  1596  complements  Public  Law 
90-272  which  provides  federal  funds  for 
adoption  subsidy  payments  but  does  not  pay 
for  adoption  fees  charged  to  adoptive  par- 
oits.  A  tax  incentive  is  a  logical  further  step 
to  encourage  these  adoptions. 

Tbe  present  tax  code  discriminates 
against  adoptive  parenU  by  not  treating 
those  costs  incurred  in  the  adoption  of  a 
chfld  in  the  same  manner  as  those  costs  in- 
curred in  having  a  child  of  one's  own.  Tbe 
medical  cosU  associated  with  pregnancy  are 
deductible,  yet  those  who  are  unable  to 
have  childr«i  by  traditional  methods  are 
disadvantaged  when  attempting  to  obtain 
children. 

Tax  deductions  for  adoption  is  not  a  new 
OMioept.  Tax  deduction  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  many  Congresses  past.  Several 
states  grant  tax  deductims  for  adoption 
costs.  Tlie  sUte  of  Minnesota  allows  for  a 
tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1.2S0  for  those 
adoptions  made  by  state  authorized  agen- 
cies. California  also  has  a  deducticm  which 
was  signed  Into  law  by  the  then-governor. 
Ranald  Reagan.  Wisconsin,  too.  has  enacted 
rimiiM-  legislation  to  encourage  adoptions. 

The  costs  of  the  state  revalues  of  these 
adoption  deductions  have  been  surprisingly 
smalL  In  1978.  3.111  adoptions  were  com- 
pleted in  Minnesota.  Of  these.  2.256  adop- 
tive parente  fOed  for  a  deduction  on  their 
returns.  The  average  deduction  per  return 
was  only  $445.70  and  represented  a  loss  to 
the  state  treasury  of  only  $116,000.  This 
amounts  to  approximately  $37  per  child. 

In  CaliftMiila,  the  cost  to  the  state  per 
chQd  was  only  $15  over  a  three  year  period. 
From  1977-79,  15,550  returns  were  filed  for 
adoption  deductions.  The  total  loss  to  tbe 
treasury  over  these  three  years  was  only 
$504,000. 

A  cost  estimate  of  HJl.  1596  has  not  been 
^wpu.t«rf  yet  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation.  Senator  Jepson  received  an  esti- 
mate last  year  on  bis  bill  allowing  for  deduc- 
ticms  of  all  adoptions.  Tbat  figure  was  $60 
million.  I  expect  that  tbe  qualiflcatiMi  in 
my  bill  recognizing  only  those  adoptions 
made  by  state  Ucensed  or  autbcMlzed  agen- 
cies or  organizatk»s  wiU  cut  that  figure  sig- 
nificantly. Another  mitigating  factor  will  be 
those  costs  currently  paid  by  the  govern- 


ment which  wm  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of 
children  presently  In  foster  csre.  I^at  year, 
tlie  coats  of  foster  care  under  tlie  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Cliildren  exceeded 
$400milUon. 

The  primary  goals  of  all  tbe  tax  deduction 
bills  are  to  encourage  ttie  adoption  of  hard- 
to-plaee  children  and  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
crepandea  in  the  tax  code  which  discrtml- 
nate  between  obtaining  a  child  by  natural 
chUdbtrth  and  through  adoption  plaoement. 
My  bill  goes  one  step  further  tbsn  most  of 
the  others  snd  makes  the  tax  incentive  one 
that  insures  tbe  placement  of  a  cbild  by 
ttioae  wlio  take  into  considaation  ttie  iMst 
interesU  of  the  child  over  any  other  factor. 
Thus,  the  deduction  reenforoes  tlie  intent  of 
the  AOopUoo  Assistance  and  ChUd  Welfare 
Act.  Public  lAW  96-272.  and  ttie  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adoptian 
Reform  Act,  Public  Law  95-266.  by  tacitly 
urging  states  to  offer  guidelines  to  those 
placing  children  in  adoptive  tiomea. 

I  urge  tbe  Committee  to  include  in  this 
year's  tax  bill  this  provision  for  tbe  dedue- 
ti<m  of  those  eqienses  incurred  in  tbe  adop- 
tion of  a  child.  Tbank  you. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  to  task  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to  eliminate 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  financially  sound,  ad- 
ministratively efficient,  and  program- 
mafiraiiiy  effective  of  all  programs 
funded  by  Congress. 

When  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion was  started  In  1975,  legal  services 
were  simply  tmavailable  in  most  parts 
of  the  country.  In  vast  areas  of  the 
South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Mid- 
west, low-income  persons  had  no  op- 
portunity to  see  an  attorney  when  a 
civil  legal  need  arose.  While  there 
were  more  than  30  million  persons 
found  to  be  eligible  for  legal  services 
in  1975.  leas  than  1.5  million  were 
living  in  areas  where  a  minimal  level 
of  clvU  legal  assistance  was  available. 

Today,  a  little  more  than  5  yean 
later,  legal  services  are  being  provided, 
at  a  minifniim  level.  In  every  part  of 
this  country.  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion has  continually  sought  to  mini- 
mize bureaucracy  and  overhead  while 
t««ximtrinff  high  quaUty  legal  assist- 
ance. Over  93  percent  of  the  funds  al- 
located to  it  are  targeted  for  direct 
provision  of  legal  assistance.  These 
funds  go  directly  to  legal  service  pro- 
grams acroas  the  country  so  that  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  low-income 
persons  can  be  provided  assistance 
when  in  need. 

Less  than  1.6  percent  of  their  annual 
budget  is  allocasted  for  central  manage- 
ment and  administration  purposes.  All 
effort  is  made  to  insure  that  the  ser- 
vices provided  to  the  poor  are  of  the 
highest  quality  possible. 
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The  Cimoratkn  cunently  fundi  333 
independent,  locally  ccmtralled  gnnt- 
eea.  Theee  lecal  aervloe  procnaw  are 
openttnv  in  1.450  neichbwhood  of- 
floee  throuch  the  50  States,  the  Dto- 
triet  of  OolumUa.  Puerto  Rloo.  the 
Vfrdn  Iilandi.  and  ICIeranesla.  Work- 
inc  tn  these  proframs  around  the 
country  are  over  8.300  attorneys  and 
3J00  parakusls.  eaming  salaries 
which  are  fcnerally  much  lower  than 
those  of  their  counterparts  In  other 
puhUe  and  private  ofnces. 

In  1960.  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion grantees  provided  representation 
to  km-inoome  persms  In  over  1.3  mil- 
Uoo  legal  nwtters.  The  largest  catego- 
ry of  eases.  **p™*"*<"g  approximate- 
ly 30  percent  of  the  total  is  designated 
"family"  which  Includes  adoption, 
child  custody,  divorce,  child  and  wife 
support,  parmtal  rights,  and  qmuse 
abuse. 

Income  maintenance  and  housing 
are  the  next  largest  categories  of  legal 
problems,  each  representing  between 
17  percent  and  IS  peromt  of  the  total 
cases.  Housing  includes,  not  Just  land- 
l<ml/tenant.  but  federally  subsidised 
housing  rights  and  home  ownership. 
Income  maintenance  runs  the  gamut 
of  assistanoe  programs,  including  aid 
for  families  with  dependent  children 
(APDC).  food  stamps,  social  security, 
veterans'  benefits,  unemployment 
oonpensation.  and  black  lung  benefits. 
Consumer  Issues  make  up  almost  14 
peront  of  all  cases.  Educati<m.  Juve- 
niles, health,  individual  rights,  and 
employment  cases  constitute  9.4  per^ 
cent  of  all  cases.  The  remaining  11.7 
percent  include  miscellaneous  issues 
such  as  torts,  wills,  and  auto  licenses. 

Virtually  every  program  is  forced  to 
turn  clients  away  and  to  make  difficult 
choiees  between  competing,  needy, 
and  financially  eligible  individuals. 
Legal  serrloes  are  only  available  for  a 
single  person  earning  less  than  $4,738 
a  year  or  a  family  of  four  earning  len 
than  $9J13  a  year.  An  income  of 
under  $10,000  per  year  simply  does  not 
allow  for  payment  of  the  services  of  a 
private  uttoroey.  Over  84  percent  of 
those  persons  served  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  59.  Persons  over  60  con- 
stitute 13J  percent  of  those  served. 
WeU  over  54  percent  are  white.  38  per- 
cent are  black,  and  18.8  percent  are 
HIspankx 

In  my  own  district  Legal  Services 
handled  over  8.000  cases,  with  35  per- 
cent of  these  dealing  with  the  elderly. 
Over  400  eases  involving  the  elderly 
dealt  with  such  areas  ss  housing  and 
income  maintenance.  Another  300 
cases  dealt  with  consumer  issues  such 
as  dderly  rlpoffs.  Of  the  other  4.500 
eises  handled  by  Legal  Services  in  my 
district,  health,  housing,  and  income 
maintenance  constituted  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  matters  handled.  Of 
the  eUenU  served.  39  percent  were 
white  and  81  percent  were  bladi  or 
other  minorities. 


The  statistics  hide  human  crises 
that  bring  these  people  to  legal  serv- 
ices. In  my  district,  an  8-year-old  girl 
could  not  do  her  schoolworic  because 
she  needed  glsssfii  She  has  three  sis- 
ters and  brothers,  her  mother  Is  unem- 
ployed and  her  father  is  disabled  and 
unemployed.  Attorneys  told  her  par- 
ents that  their  daughter  was  covered 
by  medicaid;  so  they  were  able  to  get 
gissses  for  her  so  that  she  could  see, 
read,  and  learn. 

An  80-year-old  woman  had  been  sold 
aluminum  siding  and  had  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  door-to-door  sales- 
man. The  agreement  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a  lending  institution  who 
tried  to  foreclose  and  take  the 
woman's  home  away  because  she  had 
refused  to  pay  for  slcttng  that  was 
never  delivered.  Legal  Services  was 
able  to  help  this  woman  keep  her 
home. 

A  child  was  placed  In  a  program  for 
the  mentally  retarded  without  any 
evaliuOion  of  his  mental  abilities. 
Legal  Services  helped  him  obtain  an 
evaluation  to  determine  his  capabili- 
Ues. 

These  cases  are  only  three  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  han- 
dled by  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
every  year.  And.  while  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable of  me  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  perfect.  It  is  even  more  unrea- 
sonable of  the  present  administration 
to.  in  effect,  deny  the  poor  equal 
access  to  dvll  courts. 

Our  country  can  be  proud  of  pro- 
grams which  provide  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  all  its  citizens  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  wealth.  Legal 
Services  is  one  of  the  programs  which 
does  this— and  which  does  it  with  cost 
efficiency,  good  administration,  and 
care.  I  strongly  support  the  continued 
fiuidlng  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 


April  9.  1981 


n  1115 

A  SALUTE  TO  NASA.  ASTRO- 
NAPTS  YOUNG  AND  CRIPPEN. 
AND  THE  "COLUMBIA" 

(Mr.  WTLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  tomorrow 
the  hopes  and  best  wishes  of  our 
Nati<m  will  ride  with  astronauts  John 
Young  and  Robert  Crippen  as  they  lift 
off  on  the  maiden  vojrage  of  the  Space 
ShutUe  Columbia. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  NeU 
Armstrong,  the  first  man  to  walk  on 
the  Moon,  a  successful  launching  and 
landing  this  weekend  will  mean  one 
giant  leap  forward  In  our  efforts  to  ex- 
plore, and  to  utilise,  the  sea  of  mace 
which  surrounds  our  world.  The  Space 
Shuttle  represents  a  more  efficient  ap- 
proach to  space  flight.  Unlllce  the 
great  rockeU  of  the  1980's.  which 
lifted  our  astronauts  to  the  Moon,  the 


Space  Shuttle  will  be  largely  reusable. 
The  Shuttle's  design,  which  will  allow 
it  to  land  much  like  regular  airplanes. 
wlU  eliminate  the  anxiety  and  expense 
associated  with  splashdowns.  Eventu- 
ally, a  fleet  of  Space  ShutUes  will  be 
capable  of  seeding  the  skies  with  omu- 
munications  satellites,  telescopes,  and 
orbiting  laboratories  that  wiU  increase 
our  knowledge  and  Improve  our  world. 
No  one  can  deny  that  space  flight 
and  exploration  have  brought  many 
benefits  to  our  Nation.  Computers,  mi- 
crocircultry.  calculators,  and  advanced 
communications  systems,  among  many 
other  devices,  have  directly  resulted 
from  our  bold  commitment  to  reach 
for  the  stars.  Less  tangible,  but  still 
important,  are  the  feelings  of  pride 
and  accomplishment,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge,  which  we 
have  harvested  from  that  commit- 
ment. 

The  history  of  our  country  has  been 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  the  pio- 
neer. Our  forefathers  conquered  the 
wilderness  on  horseback  and  in  Cones- 
toga  wagons;  our  generation  surges 
forward  into  the  unknown  in  1.000-ton 
machines.  The  same  hunger  to  ex- 
plore, to  learn,  and  to  expand  our 
awareness  propeUed  both  of  these  ven- 
tures. It  Is  my  hope  that  we  continue 
in  this  spirit  and  never  slacken  in  our 
resolve  to  explore,  to  leam.  and  to  sur- 
mount the  seemingly  insurmountable. 
I  salute  NASA  and  astronauts  Young 
and  Crippen,  and  I  wish  them  the  best 
of  luck  in  their  mission. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  AL- 
COHOIJSM  AND  OTHER  ALCO- 
HOL-RELATED PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
18.  PubUc  Law  98-180.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  and  Other 
Alcohol-Related  Problems  the  foUow- 
ing  Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sn- 
BXBUifG).  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wtmoi).  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Bir.  MAam).  and  the 
gentleman  from  West  Vin^nia  (Mr. 
BxHKDicr). 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  RE- 
CORDING STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  3  U.S.C.  133b.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  House  Recording  Studio  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rosi).  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Booos).  and  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr. 

DOBMAll). 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  PERMISSION 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
special  order  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
precede  all  of  the  other  special  orders 
previously  entered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDGUN  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1981 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiko)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODIFO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  this 
time  tomorrow.  39  Americans  will  be 
killed  with  handguns.  By  the  next  day. 
39  more. 

AD  told,  more  than  10.000  persons 
will  die  this  year  In  the  handgun  vio- 
lence that  makes  many  of  our  streets 
corridors  of  terror.  Quite  frankly, 
there  Is  no  end  In  sight  to  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  that  are  transforming 
our  neighborhoods  into  battlegrounds, 
where  law-abiding  cltisens  live  in  fear. 
The  FBI  stetistics  tell  us  what  we  al- 
ready know  and  feel— that  violent 
crime  rose  by  11  percent  and  murder 
increased  9.7  percent  in  1979.  The  FBI 
also  reports  that  51  perooat  of  all  mur- 
ders are  committed  with  handguns 
and  that  handguns  are  3V^  times  more 
likely  to  be  used  in  murders  than  any 
other  wei4>on8. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider that  there  are  roughly  50  million 
handguns  in  circulation  in  our  country 
and  about  3  million  more  are  added 
each  year. 

The  direct  relation  betweoi  hand- 
gun availability  and  increased  violent 
crime  in  America  cannot  be  denied. 
Nor  should  it  be  ignored.  I  pledge  all 
my  efforts  to  work  for  a  sensible  solu- 
tion to  stop  the  handgun  deaths,  and  I 
am  urging  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  this  commitment. 

The  Handgun  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1981,  which  I  am  introducing  today,  is 
a  rational  and  reasonable  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  America's  handgun 
crime.  It  does  not  curtaU  the  rights  of 
sportsmen  or  gun  collectors.  In  no  way 
does  it  infringe  on  the  ri^t  to  keep 
and  t>ear  aims.  Instead  it  aims  to  pre- 
serve one  of  our  most  fundamental 
rights— the  right  to  live  In  a  peaceful 
society.  ,     ^ 

My  bill,  which  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  coKpaaaaareA,  would  ac- 
complish this  through  a  variety  of 
measures:  ^  ...  .. 

First,  it  would  place  an  outright  ban 
on  the  lmporUti<»i.  domestk;  manufac- 
ture or  assembly,  or  sale  of  scKcaOed 
Saturday  night  specials.  These  easily 
omoealable  *»>n<i|pifM  have  no  sport- 
ing purpose  and  are  used  only  to 
threaten  human  life. 


The  biU  would  dose  the  loophole  in 
the  1988  Gun  Control  Act.  which 
banned  the  importation  of  Saturday 
night  specials  but  allowed  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  parts,  so  that  thou- 
sands of  these  essentially  foreign  Sat- 
urday night  pedals  are  assembled 
and  sold  here  in  America. 

Other,  larger  h»tM*giin«  could  still  be 
sold,  but  h^nrtgiin  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  owners  would  have  to 
become  more  accountable  for  these 
deadly  weapons  through  stricter  rec- 
ordkeeping. 

No  person  would  be  permitted  to 
purchase  more  than  two  handguns  in 
a  single  year. 

A  31-day  waiting  period  would  be  re- 
quired for  any  person  wishing  to  buy  a 
handgun  so  that  States  can  guard 
sgainst  selling  a  handgun  to  a  minor,  a 
criminal,  or  a  mental  incompetent. 

Pawnbrokers  would  be  forbidden  to 
sell  handguns. 

Hft^'^g""  owners  would  be  reqwnsi- 
ble  for  reporting  the  theft  or  loss  of 
their  handgun  under  penalty  of  law. 

The  bill  also  provides  mandatory 
tntnimiim  prison  Sentences  of  3  years 
for  the  first  offense  and  5  yean  for 
the  second  offense  for  \ising  or  carry- 
ing a  firearm  during  the  commission 
of  a  fel(my.  I  have  induded  mandatory 
iwiwimiim  sentmoes  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  one  elonoit  in 
our  overall  attack  on  handgun  vio- 
lence. Mandatory  minimum  sentences 
alone  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
an  effective  solution  to  the  handgun 
problem. 

Also,  many  States  have  enacted 
tough  gun  control  laws,  but  their  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  stymied  by  the 
ease  with  which  handguns  are  trans- 
ported from  one  State  to  another. 

The  only  truly  effective  solution  to 
curbing  handgun  crime  is  a  national 
law  that  keeps  Saturday  night  spedais 
off  the  streets  and  provides  a  uniform 
standard  of  accountability  across  the 
Nation  for  the  ownership,  distribution, 
and  transportation  of  handguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refuse  to  accept  the 
notion  that  opposing  sides  on  this 
issue  cannot  find  a  common  ground  on 
which  to  base  a  rational,  effective,  na- 
tional handgun  policy. 

Ftertiaps  we  rc«lly  sre  not  at  Irreoon- 
cOable  cross-purpose,  although  the 
salvos  of  blundeihuss  rhetoric  may 
have  obscured  this  possibility. 

I  thtnk  there  is  substantial  agree- 
moit.  for  Instance,  that  we  all  want  to 
separate  criminals  from  their  guns. 
That  is  what  my  bUl  is  designed  to  do. 
I  think  there  is  widespread  aooqitance 
of  the  concept  that  we  put  in  JaO 
those  who  commit  serious  crimes  with 
hytiHyiinn  My  bUl  provides  for  such 
punishment. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  we  ml^t 
^iti  come  to  terms  on  two  key  provi- 
sltms  of  my  proposals:  The  total  ban 
on  Saturday  night  specials  and  the 
waiting  period  for  any(»ie  wishing  to 


buy  a  ^^~lg^"^  The  former  would 
stop  the  traf ficUng  in  handguns  that 
axe  iwflff  for  anything  other  than  to 
frighten,  threaten,  maim,  cr  kUL  The 
lattCT  would,  at  the  very  least,  make  It 
possible  to  keep  some  handgims  away 
from  those  who,  we  all  agree,  should 
not  have  them. 

At  the  same  time,  those  who  could 
legitimately  possess  a  handgun  would 
not  be  denied  oae. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Uie  policy  I  propose  will 
work  to  perfection.  But  it  will  save 
lives.  Of  that  I  am  certain. 

Neither  am  I  so  unrealistic  as  to 
imagine  that  any  possible  scctMumoda- 
Uon  will  be  easily  achieved  or  totally 
satisfactory.  There  are  views  deeply 
rooted  and  strongly  and  sincerely  held 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  The  divi- 
sions are  deep.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we.  as  a  nation,  can  negotiate  arms 
limitation  with  another  country  whose 
ideology  and  sodety  are  completely 
foreign  to  ours,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
eome  to  an  understanding  on  a  way  to 
limit  arms  in  our  own  society. 

It  is  time  that  we  stopped  shouting 
slogans  and  counterslogans  at  one  an- 
other. We  who  propose  a  national 
handgun  policy  have  been  accused  of 
"knee-Jerk"  reqwnse  whenever  a 
shooting  tragMly  or  near  tragedy 
occurs.  If  that  is  true.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  resptxise  of  the  opponents  to 
these  propossls  has  seemed  the  same. 

The  violence  in  our  streets— the  fear, 
the  death— demands  that  we  give  our 
dtizens  sometiilng  more  than  reflex 
reaction.  We  must  have  a  reasmed  re- 
sponse. We  all  want  to  stop  the  killing. 
We  all  want  to  end  the  reign  of  t^ror 
by  criminals  in  our  sodety.  My  UU  is  a 
vehide  toward  that  end. 


I  look  forward  to  discuasions  with 
those  who  would  challenge  my  views. 
Jade  Kennedy  said  that  we  must  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear  but  never  fear  to 
negotiate.  I  suggest  that  the  fear  of 
violence  and  slaugfato*  demands  that 
we  negotiate  a  reasonable  solutim  to 
the  b»»^/*gnn  crime  problem. 

We  must  find  a  common  ground  to 
prevent  our  society  from  turning  Into 
a  killing  ground. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  American  peofrie 
have  reoogntated  the  dose  rdationshlp 
of  handgun  availability  and  crime  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  since  the  1930's 
puUic  oi^niao  polls  have  shown  that 
the  majority  of  Amerirans  favor 
stricta-  controls  on  the  availability 
and  use  of  >««,»Hgiifi«  A  1900  GaUup 
poU  stated  that  59  percent  of  all 
AI«M^^«^»lM^  want  stricter  laws  covering 
the  sale  of^iandguns. 

It  is  tim«»  that  we  in  Congress  find  a 
way  to  translate  public  sentiment  into 
legislative  actiini. 
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WISCONSIN  STEELWORKERS— 
SAVE  OUR  JOBS  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dtsom).  Under  »  previous  order  of  the 
HooM.  the  gentleniAn  from  niinols 
(Mr.  Satmb)  is  reoocniaed  for  60  mln- 
utesL 


.LBATB 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ecmsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJecti<»i  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAVAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today,  my  heart  deeply  troubled  be- 
cause of  the  tragedy  of  Wisconsin 
steelworkers  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  rep- 
resent. 

With  us  today  are  approximately 
150  laid  off  steelworkers  representing 
some  3JSO0  former  employees  of  Wis- 
consin Steel,  a  miU  which  went  bank- 
rupt March  27,  1980.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Save  Our  Jobs  Committee, 
headed  by  Frank  Lumpkin  and  fight- 
ing for  thousands  of  deeply  patriotic 
Americans,  still  mostly  unemployed, 
who  are  trying  desperately  to  make 
family  ends  meet  in  a  climate  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  and  Government 
retrenchment. 

Tbetr  tragedy  should  and  must  be 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  this  Na- 
tion's conscience,  and  particularly 
l»t>ught  to  the  attention  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  for  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  this  Government  being  by 
and  for  the  people,  then  Justice  cries 
out  we  extend  a  helping  tumd  to  the 
less  fortunate  of  our  brethren. 

They  came  here  today  to  lobby  the 
Halls  of  Ctmgress  for  understanding  of 
their  plight  and  assistance  in  their 
hour  of  need.  Having  already  met  with 
a  number  of  you  this  morning,  they 
will  continue  their  efforts  this  after- 
noon. The  character  and  resolve 
etched  in  lines  on  their  faces  is  proof 
they  are  not  here  for  a  handout  but 
here  for  a  helping  hand.  They  epito- 
mise what  makes  this  country  so 
great.  But  how  we  choose  to  treat 
these  and  similarly  situated  workers 
will,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  determine 
whether  this  country  truly  aspired  to 
even  greater  heights.  AUow  me  to  teU 
you  their  story  of  tears. 

For  decades  Wisomsin  Steel  was  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Intema- 
tknal  Harvester,  a  manufacturer  best 
known  for  farm  machinery.  At  times. 
Wlsooisin  supplied  International  Har- 
vester with  a  good  percentage  of  its 
steel  products  requirements.  However, 
Wlsocnstn's  production  facOiUes  were. 
and  stiU  are.  aging  and  outmoded  and 
iU-suited  to  compete  with  more  effi- 
cient steel  producers— most  notably 
from  abroad.  International  Harvester, 
instead  of  taking  the  crucial  and  nec- 


essary steps  to  modernise  the  mill, 
chose  instead  to  milk  it  for  all  its 
worth  while  the  milking  was  good. 

Apparently,  as  far  as  International 
Harvester  was  concerned,  the  milk  and 
honey  began  to  run  out  banning  in 
1977.  Later  that  year  in  November,  In- 
ternational Harvester  sold  Wisconsin 
to  Envirodyne  Industries,  Inc..  a  small 
California  engineering  consulting  firm 
having  little  or  no  experience  In  steel 
production.  The  purchase  price  was 
$95  million,  a  figure  that,  according  to 
many  financial  analysts,  was  way 
below  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
mill.  With  only  about  $9  million  in 
assets  and  a  questionable  cash  flow,  no 
lending  institution  was  willing  to  stick 
Its  neck  on  the  chopping  block  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase.  Envirodyne  and 
International  Harvester  worked  out  a 
deal  that  can  only  be  termed  "swee^ 
heart." 

International  Harvester  loaned  En- 
virodyne $50  million  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  the  plant,  taking  as  collat- 
eral Wisconsin  coal  and  mine  proper- 
ties, its  most  valuable  assets.  This  loan 
amounted  to  over  75  percent  of  the 
purchase  price,  which  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  the  eagerness  of  Internation- 
al Harvester  to  cut  and  run. 

Aware  of  the  problems  domestic 
steel  producers  were  facing  in  trying 
to  remain  competitive  with  foreign 
sources  of  steel,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  formed  a  spe- 
cial steel  program  in  1978.  Envirodyne 
was  one  of  the  very  first  applicants  for 
Federal  assistance  under  this  program. 
In  1979  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  approved  a  federally 
guaranteed  loan  package  targeted  for 
Envirodyne.  The  loan  package  was  for 
$90  million  and  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  was  the  prime  lender,  joined  by 
a  consortium  of  six  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

A  scant  few  months  later,  BCarch  27, 
1980,  and  with  no  prior  warning.  Inter- 
national Harvester  called  in  its  note 
with  Envirodyne  and  foreclosed  on  the 
collateral.  Only  a  few  hours  later  that 
same  day,  Ch»ae  Manhattan  froze 
Wisconsin's  bank  account,  an  action 
that  resulted  in  plant  closure  and 
workers'  checks  bouncing  all  over  the 
place. 

Wisconsin  Steel  is  now  in  chapter  11 
reorganization  and  has  bought  the 
plant.  Presently,  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  is  negotiating 
with  a  steel  specialty  firm  from  (Cleve- 
land called  American  Spring  Wire  in 
hopes  of  inducing  a  sell  and  reopening 
of  the  plant. 

Who  benefited  from  what  I  see  as  a 
steelscam? 

International  Harvester,  the  original 
owner  and  in-house  major  customer, 
gained  enormous  tax  benefits,  repos- 
sessed coal  and  ore  mtning  properties 
possibly  worth  $200  million  to  satisfy  a 
$50  million  loan  it  made  to  facilitate 
the  sale. 
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(Chase  Bank  benefited  from  making 
a  90-percent  U.S.  guaranteed  $90  mil- 
lion loan.  Plus  Harvester  guaranteed 
the  remaining  10  percent. 

Envirodyne  reportedly  received  mil- 
lions from  its  other  subsidiaries  con- 
tracting with  its  Wisconsin  subsidiary. 
Who  suffers  because  of  three  wrongs 
committed  from  November  1,  1977.  to 
March  27.  1980,  which  led  to  the  clos- 
ing of  Wisconsin  Steel? 

First  and  foremost  are  the  wives  and 
children  of  some  3,500  former  employ- 
ees who  are  burdened  with  first, 
unpaid  wages,  second,  unpaid  pen- 
sions, third,  unpaid  supplemental  un- 
employment benefits,  and  fourth, 
unpaid  but  earned  vacations— plus,  of 
course,  most  remain  jobless,  many 
after  more  than  20  years  service  to  the 
company,  with  inadequate  Govern- 
ment provisions  for  retraining. 

Second  are  the  small  businesses  in 
the  communities  where  suffering 
workers  reside. 

Third  is  the  total  American  economy 
which  has  less  gross  national  product 
and  more  unemployment  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  Wisconsin  Steel. 

Wisconsin  Steel  is  closed  because  of 
first,  the  misjudgment  of  Government, 
second,  the  greed  or  possible  fraud  by 
some  private  businesses,  and  third,  the 
confusion  or  collusion  of  an  independ- 
ent company  union,  all  aided  by  a 
couple  of  politicians.  This  is  why  I 
have  requested  a  full  investigation  of 
this  shame  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Transportation  Secretary  Drew 
Lewis  has  said,  regarding  the  proposed 
discount  sale  of  Conrail  by  the  Federal 
Government.  "Give  me  any  property 
and  I  can  sell  it.  It  Is  a  matter  of  terms 
and  conditions." 

All  that  is  required  to  sell  Wisconsin 
Steel  to  a  private  firm  with  the  com- 
mitment, resources,  and  experience 
sufficient  to  operate  Wisconsin  suc- 
cessfully is  for  EDA  to  set  an  attrac- 
tive price  and  participate  in  the  fi- 
nancing for  EDA  now  owns  Wisconsin 
Steel,  having  bought  it  in  bankruptcy 
last  January,  allegedly  to  resell  it  for 
reopening. 

Any  possible  past  misfeasance  on  the 
part  of  EDA  cannot  justify  the  future 
malfeasance  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  scrapping  the  plant. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has 
called  for  the  immediate  curtailment 
of  (JETA  and  the  ending  of  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  by  EDA,  plus  its  even- 
tual elimination,  without  specific 
regard  for  the  plight  of  former  Wis- 
consin employees. 

At  a  recent  hearing  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, when  I  chaUenged  Dave  Stock- 
man, the  President's  spokesman  for 
wrong-side  economics,  he  declared 
that  if  proposed  limitations  and  elimi- 
nation of  EDA  discouraged  potential 
buyers  who  would  reopen  Wisconsin 
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steel— then,  the  administration  would 
'8(7ap  it." 

At  the  next  day's  hearing,  fortunate- 
ly Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige  differed  with  "Dangerous  Dave" 
and  recognised  the  unique  circum- 
stances of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  prob- 
lem. Tet.  he  has  proposed  no  specific 
change  in  the  course  which  has  led  to 
liquidators  now  (xxnipying  a  portion  of 
that  mill.  This  is  bad  economics  be- 
cause it  will  cost  far  more  to  duplicate 
the  Wisconsin  Steel  facility,  even 
though  it  is  not  up-to-date  technologi- 
cally and  its  productivity  was  not  com- 
petitive, than  will  be  derived  from 
scrapping  it.  And  the  loss  will  be  great- 
er than  the  cost  of  making  Wisconsin 
competitive.  Why  permit  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  America's  steelmaking  ci4>acity 
when  we  need  more  rails,  mass  transit 
vehicles,  construction,  and  equipment? 

Certainly,  it  will  take  more  massive 
protests  than  ours  today  to  convince 
Reagan  that,  while  most  voters  want  a 
drastic  change  they  do  not  want  to  go 
backward.  However,  ours  is  a  definite 
part  of  a  historic  beginning,  a  spark 
that  hopefully  will  ignite  the  discon- 
tent dried  to  kindling  by  the  growing 
ownership  concentration.  market 
domination,  conglomeration,  and  in- 
temationaliaation  of  American  busi- 
ness. 

This  destructive  trend  only  serves 
short-term  profit  maximization,  which 
promotes  industrial  stagnation  and 
runaway  inflation,  plus  mass  unem- 
plosrment  and  unhappiness.  It  encour- 
ages shoddiness.  selfishness,  and 
hatreds,  rather  than  quality,  coopera- 
tiveness.  and  love. 

It  puts  profits  before  people,  and 
that  is  the  basic  fault  of  Reaganomics: 
It  puts  profit  above  people.  And  I  am 
convinced  Ihai  America  will  awake 
before  it  is  too  late— and  put  some 
backbone  into  the  flesh  of  some  of 
this  House's  majority,  or  culminate 
their  protests  at  the  polL 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  niinoia  (B^.  Amnmzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  himpy  to  Join  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. (Gns  Savage)  during  this  special 
order. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  special  order  and  for  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  located 
on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  nii- 
nois  which  Gns  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  the  strong  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts he  is  making  to  reopen  the  Wis- 
consin steel  plant.  Because  of  the  clos- 
ing of  this  plant,  hundreds  of  people 


out  of  Jobs.  They  have  no  work 
and  their  reenuiloyment  is  at  stake. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightening 
than  the  shutdown  of  a  plant,  because 
the  entire  heart  and  soul  of  a  commu- 
nity shuts  down  with  the  plant,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

We  have  seen  a  constant  and  contin- 
ual erosion  of  American  industries  l>e- 
cause  of  our  trade  policies.  We  have 
seen  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  lost.  We  have  seen  the  great 
shoe  industry  of  this  coimtry  shut 
down.  Losses  of  jobs  from  our  garment 
industry  have  been  great  liecause  of 
foreign  imports.  We  have  seen  our 
radio  and  TV  industry  practically  shut 
its  doors  in  this  country,  and  now  we 
are  faced  with  the  calamity  of  a  bank- 
rupt auto  and  steel  industry  because 
of  f  oreii^  imports. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  share  the  burden 
that  has  saddled  American  workers 
who  have  suffered  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  personal  adversity  because 
of  the  closing  of  plants  and  the  decline 
of  our  industries. 

The  Wisconsin  Steel  plant  can  be 
saved.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
the  tools,  the  money,  and  the  know- 
how  to  save  this  plant.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  should  use  his  good  of- 
fices to  intercede  for  the  EDA.  which 
is  under  his  jurisdiction,  in  order  to 
supply  the  necessary  funds  to  reopen 
this  plant  and  put  these  unemployed 
steelworkers  back  to  worlL. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  any  cuts  for  the  EDA.  because 
this  agency  is  too  important  to  Ameri- 
can industry.  We  all  agree  that  there 
have  to  be  cuts,  but  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility that  these  cuts  be  made  with 
equity  and  with  fairness,  so  that  indi- 
viduals are  not  irreparably  hurt  as  we 
bring  down  deficit  spending,  reduce 
the  national  debt,  and  balance  our 
budget. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  my  colleagues,  as 
we  go  through  the  process  of  making 
these  cuts,  to  exercise  caution  and 
care  in  our  treatment  of  himian 
beings,  and  I  want  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  maintain  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Especially  I 
want  to  urge  the  EDA  to  look  into  the 
problem  of  Wisconsin  Steel  and  to 
heed  the  cry  of  Gns  Savage  who  is 
wholeheartedly  and  sincerely  trying  to 
help  the  unemployed  people  of  his  dis- 
trict to  get  their  Jobs  back  at  Wiscon- 
sin Steel. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Obchstab),  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
ccmimittee  on  Econ<nnic  Development 
of  the  House  (Committee  on  Public 
Woi±s  and  Transportation. 


Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  commend  him  on  his  courage  cm 
taking  this  q>ecial  order,  for  speaUng 
out  as  he  is  doing  today  and  address- 
ing directly  the  needs  of  the  people 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  this 
unfortunate  closing  of  Wisocmsin 
Steel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlonan  f rcmi  Il- 
linois also  spoke  out  very  forcefully 
and  vigorously  and  with  great  feeling 
and  spirit  and  deep  concern  for  his 
constituents  on  a  day  that  we  held  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  on  the  EDA  pro- 
gram, directly  addressing  Budget  Di- 
rector Stockman  on  the  issue  of  Wis- 
consin Steel  and  pointing  out  that  this 
administration  was  proposing  to  termi- 
nate an  agency  whose  purpose  is  to 
create  Jobs,  to  keep  people  employed. 
Here  was  a  great  opportunity  to  keep 
an  industry  afloat  and  this  administra- 
tion was  proposing  to  terminate?  the 
only  hope  of  keeping  that  company 
going  and  preserving  those  jobs  in 
WisconsiiL 

The  gentleman  spoke  eloquently  and 
so  directly  from  the  heart  and  with 
such  great  feeling  that  I  was  deeply 
moved.  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  fight  he  has  carried  for- 
wanL  I  am  happy  to  join  with  him.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  in  the  subc»mmittee 
where  we  have  succeeded  in  telling  the 
country,  telling  the  Congress  and  tell- 
ing this  administration  of  the  very 
successful  Job  that  E33A  has  done  over 
its  20  years  of  existence  in  creating, 
preserving  jobs,  putting  people  to 
worit  all  across  America,  goieratlng 
$6V^  billion  in  revenues  to  Federal. 
State  and  local  governments  from  the 
IVi  million  Jobs.  1.4  million  to  be 
exacst.  These  Jobs  were  created  by 
EDA  and  return  more  every  year  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  than  was  invest- 
ed in  the  20  years  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  agency. 

Wisconsin  Steel  is  the  very  type  of 
project  that  EDA  sttould  be  involved 
with,  to  help  an  ailing  industry,  to 
help  a  plant  that  has  en<»untered  dif- 
ficulties through  no  fault  of  its  own. 
to  help  that  plant  keep  those  people 
employed,  to  remain  in  the  competi- 
tive market,  and  keep  fun<;tioning  for 
the  future  to  make  that  economic  con- 
tribution and  return  to  the  ecxmomy. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
through  his  contribution  on  our  sub- 
committee, we  have  succeeded  yester- 
day with  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  retaining  in  the  House  Budget 
(Committee's  proposals  for  flscal  1982  a 
$350  million  item  for  the  Eccmomic 
Development  Administraticm.  to  keep 
that  agency  going  so  that  in  the  years 
ahead  it  will  succeed  and  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  keep  Wisconsin 
Steel  in  business. 
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Testerday.  alto  in  the  House  Appro- 
prUtlofH  Committee,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  State  Justice  and  Commove  ap- 
I»oved  a  I  ewer  rwcJMJon  than  the  ad- 
mlniitratloo  requested. 

The  administration  proposed  to  ter- 
minate the  acency  entirely  and  the 
Appn^iriations  Committee  succeeded 
in  restoring  funds  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  so  that  it 
wfll  be  aUe  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
preservlnc  the  Jobs  of  Wisconsin  Steel. 
So.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  contributed  enormously  to 
the  work  of  our  subcommittee  and  to 
the  prospect  of  keeping  alive  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  the  one  agency 
that  can  preserve  these  Jobs  of  Wis- 
consin SteeL 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  woi^ers.  It  was 
no  fault  of  EDA.  No  one  could  have 
foreseen  that  days  after  the  loan  g\iar- 
antee  was  approved,  that  the  company 
would  go  bankrupt. 

As  the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Amnnmo)  has  so  eloquently  stated,  it 
is  the  imports  of  foreign  steel  that  are 
the  cause,  not  the  Government  agency 
that  is  trying  to  help. 

When  you  have  a  situation  that 
exists  in  the  steel  industry  today,  and 
I  Icnow  it  very  well,  coming  from  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota,  my  district 
which  produces  71  percent  of  the  iron 
ore  that  feeds  the  steel  industry,  we 
are  in  partnership  with  you  in  Chica- 
go. We  provide  the  iron  ore  and  you 
make  the  steel  and  together  we  make 
this  country  strong. 

It  is  the  Japanese  from  8,000  miles 
away  who  Import  iron  ore,  their  lime- 
stone, and  their  coal,  to  make  the  steel 
and  then  ship  it  20-s(Hne-thousand 
miles  across  the  Pacific  through  the 
Panama  Canal  into  the  Caribbean  and 
up  the  east  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  They 
can  lay  steel  down  in  Chicago  for  $85  a 
Um  less  than  we  can  produce  it  in  Min- 
nesota because  their  Government  has 
the  wlsdnn  to  support  and  strengthen 
that  industry,  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment funds  that  are  necessary  to  keep 
it  afloat,  to  subsidize  the  exporUtion 
of  that  steel,  and  to  displace  American 
steelworkers. 

Our  Government  will  not  lend  a 
hand.  wiU  not  stretch  out  that  hand  of 
suMMTt  to  our  own  people. 

It  is  an  injustice. 

The  gentleman  has  taken  the  well  to 
correct  that  injustice.  I  conunend  him 
and  stand  with  him. 
AmooMCBfBrr  ST  THE  sFsuns  rao  TSMPou 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Drsoii).  The  Chair  will  remind  all  per- 
scms  in  the  gallery  that  they  are  here 
as  guests  of  the  House.  We  very  much 
enjoy  having  you  here  today,  but  any 
manif  estatkms  of  a{q>roval  or  disap- 
proval of  proceedings  is  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to 


my  distinguished  colleague  from  nii- 
nois (Mr.  WsaHnwToii). 

Mr.  WASHINOTON.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
thank  him  even  more  for  affording  me 
and  others,  including  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnizio)  and 
others,  the  opportimlty  to  dwell  upon 
a  very  serious  subject,  not  Just  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  or  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, but  to  the  people  throughout 
this  entire  country. 

Let  me  at  this  same  time,  if  I  may. 
extend  my  congratulations  to  those 
hearty  gentle  men  and  women  who 
have  traveled  here  today  to  redress 
grievances  with  their  Congress  and 
who  are  vitally  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  this  economy  and  not  Just 
their  particular  Jobs  which,  obviously, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  concerned 
about. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
affording  me  this  opportuiilty  and  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  said  much  about  its  desire  to 
eliminate  unemplojrment  and  make 
our  Nation  more  productive.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  do  that  than 
to  take  swift  action  to  revive  industrial 
capacity  in  the  industrial  East  and 
Midwest.  Plant  closings  have  taken  a 
horrible  toll  through  much  of  the 
country:  In  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land: in  smaller  industrial  cities  like 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  on  the  west  coast 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west; and  in  my  home— Chicago.  In 
many  cases,  productive  facilities  have 
been  left  to  stand  idle,  simply  because 
the  capital  needed  to  revive  them  Is 
not  immediately  available. 

Wisconsin  Steel  in  Chicago  is  such  a 
plant.  In  1979,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  provided  a  $90 
million  loan  guarantee  to  help  the  new 
owners  obtain  the  capital  needed  to 
turn  the  aging  steel  mill  into  a 
modem,  highly  productive,  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  facility. 

The  modernization  would  have  pre- 
served vitally  needed  steelmaklng  ca- 
pacity. In  a  period  when  our  Nation  Is 
losing  Its  ability  to  produce  steel.  The 
project  was  halted,  however,  on  March 
24.  1980.  when  International  Harvester 
foreclosed  on  its  note  with  Enviro- 
dyne.  As  a  result.  C:hase  Manhattan 
Bank  froze  Wisconsin  Steel's  account, 
forcing  the  closing  of  the  mill.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, as  priority  creditor,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  assets  of  Wisconsin 
SteeL 

The  Carter  administration  launched 
a  major  effort  to  resell  the  plant  to  a 
private  firm  capable  of  reopening  it 
and  operating  at  a  profit.  But  the 
Reagan  administration,  by  moving  to 
eliminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  would  make  resale  of 
the  plant  virtually  impossible.  The 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  nearly   $60  million,   the 


amount  of  the  outstanding  loans,  and 
a  permanent  loss  to  Chicago  of  more 
than  3.000  Jobs. 

In  a  period  of  high  unonployment 
and  decOining  industrial  capacity,  such 
action  is  inexcusable.  This  action 
against  the  workers  at  Wisconsin  Steel 
is  merely  another  example  of  the 
fiscal  insanity  of  the  administration's 
budget  cutback  plan. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  bold 
group  of  Wisconsin  steelworkers  who 
traveled  800  miles  today  to  make  their 
views,  and  the  severity  of  their  plight, 
known  to  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. I  Join  in  their  demand  that 
Wisconsin  Steel  be  reopened. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  to  do  the  same,  and  I  urge 
you  as  well  to  Join  in  the  effort  to  save 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration so  that  more  American  work- 
ers wlU  not  be  needlessly— I  stress 
needlessly— put  out  of  work.  Anything 
short  of  that  to  me  is  irresponsible — ir- 
responsible almost  bordering  on  crimi- 
nality. 

This  country  needs  its  workers.  We 
Just  have  Jobs  with  viability.  Jobs  with 
dignity,  and  Jobs  which  men  selected 
based  on  their  own  determination. 
These  opportunities  have  been 
snatched  from  us. 

It  bothers  me  deeply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Savack.  Congressman 
AjiHuifzio,  that  in  a  crisis  situation  of 
high  unemployment  this  administra- 
tion seems  to  t>e  turning  its  back  upon 
that  major  problem  and  going  out  on 
flights  of  fancy,  talking  atwut  a  supply 
side  economics  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  have  been  luiable  to 
translate  intelligently  to  the  American 
people.  I  applaud  you,  Mr.  Savage.  I 
applaud  Mr.  Frank  Lumpkin  and 
those  fine  people  who  have  JoiUTieyed 
here  today  to  make  their  plight 
known.  It  is  people  like  you.  Congress- 
men, who  vivify  to  the  American 
people  every  day  and  also  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  their  im^ponslble 
fiscal  attitude  cannot  prevail.  We  will 
not  permit  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
matter  of  Wisconsin  Steel.  As  you 
have  heard,  the  Wisconsin  steel  plant 
has  struggled  along  these  past  few 
years,  not  unlike  other  major  concerns 
within  the  steel  industry.  To  the  detri- 
ment of  the  workers,  the  plant  closed 
its  doors  abruptly  in  March  of  1980. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District.  I  represent  a 
large  niunber  of  blue-collar  workers 
from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  I  can 
readily  agree  with  my  colleague,  Hon. 
Gus  Savack  from  Chicago,  that  the 
demise  of  Wisconsin  Steel  has  created 
a  level  of  unemployment  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  rarely  seen  in  C^cago. 
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This  has  had  a  rippling  effect  on  our 
conununlty  affecting  our  local  eco- 
nomic condltkms.  as  well  as  our  resi- 
dents. Most  of  these  workers  have  ex- 
isted on  unemployment  compensation 
and  depleted  family  savings  for  over  a 
year.  Now  wdfare  is  their  only  avallar 
ble  option. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  a  long  and 
loyal  supporter  of  labor  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  I  will  lo<A  closely  at  all  al- 
ternatives as  a  solution  to  this  prol>- 
lem  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
also.* 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  ^Deako*.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Mr.  Savais  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  discuss  the  Wisconsin 
Steel  situation  and  the  problems  it  is 
causing  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  As 
you  know,  the  problems  at  Wisconsin 
Steel  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust,  which  I  chaired  at 
the  time. 

We  were  looking  at  conglomerate 
mergers  and  their  effects  on  small 
business  and  local  communities.  Early 
on.  the  Wisconsin  Steel  case  was  men- 
tioned by  several  of  our  witnesses  and 
the  subcommittee's  staff  was  directed 
to  investigate  the  situation.  Later  in 
the  hearings  we  looked  at  this  case  in 
some  detail. 

One  of  the  major  problem  areas,  we 
quickly  discovered,  was  the  issue  of 
pensions.  The  way  in  which  reaponsi- 
billty  for  the  unfunded  pension  liabil- 
ities was  shed  when  ownership  of  Wis- 
consin Steel  changed  hands  is  very 
troubling.  Quite  frankly.  I  believe  this 
case  highlights  a  significant  deficiency 
in  the  Employee  Retirement  lacacat 
Security  Act. 

I  have  corresponded  with  Phil 
BuRTOH.  chairman  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Sulicommittee  which  has  cre- 
ated a  special  task  force  that  will  hold 
hearings  later  this  year  on  the  subject 
of  single  employer  pension  funds.  Phil 
has  agreed  to  my  suggestion  that  I  be 
permitted  to  present  information  on 
the  Wisconsin  Steel  case  to  the  cchu- 
mittee. 

In  the  meantime.  I  must  say  that  I 
am  puzzled  by  the  seemingly  low  level 
of  interest  and  concern  shown  thus  far 
by  the  relevant  Federal  Government 
agencies.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion all  have  Jurisdiction  in  this  area— 
in  addition  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  being  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  bankruptcy. 

There  is  a  tragedy  of  great  propor- 
tion being  played  out  here,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  find  ways  to  help  the 
thousands  of  individuals  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  middle  of  this.  Per- 
sonally. I  will  continue  to  foUow  the 
situation  closely  and  be  of  whatever 
assistance  I  can  he  to  ICr.  Savaob  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  heU>ing 
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the  former 
SteeL* 


WE  NEED  LESS  GOVERNMENT 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collims)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America  needs  for  Congress  to  have 
a  balanced  budget.  But  Congress  votes 
more  spending. 

In  1972.  the  budget  was  $232  billion. 
In  April  1980.  the  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Bob 
Gialmo,  proposed  a  $616  billion  budget 
with  $614  billion  expenditures  and 
claimed  a  $2  billion  surplus.  Republi- 
cans voted  no  to  this  unrealistic 
budget  which  wss  paued  by  the 
Democrats.  Final  figures  showed  the 
national  debt  increased  $80  billion  in 
1980. 

Now  the  talk  is  about  budget  cuts. 
This  year  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Jm  Joms.  rec- 
ommends a  $713  bOlion  budget.  Are 
there  budget  cuts  in  a  budget  which 
zooms  up  from  $616  billion  to  $713  bU- 
lion  in  1  year?  The  1981  national  debt 
increase  is  moving  toward  another  in- 
crease of  $80  billion  this  year. 

The  other  day.  a  Democratic  Con- 
gressman stated  he  had  written  a  bill 
to  balance  the  budget.  When  his  bill 
was  read,  it  was  found  it  did  not  apply 
untlll984. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  qiendlng  on 
social  programs  in  the  1950's  was  82 
percent,  in  the  1960's  it  was  188  per- 
cent, and  in  the  1970's  it  grew  313  per- 
cent. We  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
spending  which  is  more  than  worldng 
folks  can  pay.  Taxes  now  get  43  cents 
out  of  every  dollar. 

AFDC  payments  are  often  made  to 
families  who  would  not  be  in  need  if 
the  miwring  parent  would  meet  his/her 
chUd  support  obligations. 

Food  stamps  will  aocoimt  for  41.5 
percent  of  the  entire  Federal  budget 
in  the  year  2000  if  they  continue  to 
grow  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  for 
the  past  decade. 

About  39.5  percent  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients are  above  the  poverty  leveL 

In  1972  the  budget  was  $232  bUlion. 
When  President  Ford  left  office  in 
1976  the  budget  was  $360  bOlion.  And 
now  Congress  is  talking  about  $713  bil- 
lion. 

The  average  citizen  should  ask  him- 
self "What  is  the  Government  doing 
for  me  today  that  it  was  not  doing  a 
few  years  ago?" 

Let  us  take  median  family  income  of 
$9,750  in  1970  compared  to  median 
income  in  1980  of  $19,950.  Looks  like 
the  family  is  making  twice  as  much, 
but  in  real  purchasing  power  the  take- 
home  pay  dropped  $912  which  is  a  net 
of  5  percent  less  purchasing  power 
than  they  liad  in  1970. 


On  February  23.  1978.  Caognm 
passed  a  resolutlim  that  the  budget 
must  be  balanced  in  1900  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  So  what  happens?  Coogreai 
ignored  the  resolution  and  the  nation- 
al debt  wait  up  $80  bOlkm  in  1980  and 
$80  trillion  more  in  1981. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  balance  the 
budget  and  that  is  through  a  National 
Constltutkmal  Convention.  We  must 
limit  the  Nation's  mending  by  a  cm- 
sUtutlonal  mandat4>.  Congress,  with 
the  liberals  in  ccmtroL  has  refused  to 
submit  this  h|tiMirt»H  budget  amend- 
ment to  the  people.  But  a  National 
Constitutional  CamtaaOxm  will  be 
called  when  36  States  ratify  it.  Texas 
has  already  raided  it,  and  all  we  need 
are  three  more  States  in  order  to  call 
the  conventitm.  This  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  is  essoitiaL 
We  have  a  balanced  budget  law  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  Our  Texas  counties 
have  a  law  that  they  must  balance 
their  budgets.  The  Texas  cities  have  a 
law  that  they  must  be  in  balance.  We 
must  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment so  as  to  force  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  each  year. 

A  major  load  cm  the  average  citizen 
is  increasing  taxes.  In  the  last  5  years. 
Federal  personal  taxes  for  a  family 
have  increased  about  67  percent. 

President  Reagan  recommends  a  tax 
cut  R^ubUcans  stixmgly  favor  a  tax 
cut  Let  us  look  back  at  the  stnmg 
positive  growth  which  developed  when 
President  Kennedy's  tax  reductkm  in 
1964  was  passed.  The  Nation  doulded 
the  growth  of  disposable  income  and 
increased  the  perscmal  savings  rate 
more  than  31  percent  the  first  year 
and  50  percent  by  the  fourth  y£ar 
after  the  tax  cut 

What  is  happodng  today  is  that  a 
young  person  cannot  buy  a  home  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  so  high.  How 
can  a  small  businessman  run  a  busi- 
ness when  the  interest  expense  is  20 
percent  and  he  is  looking  for  a  10-per- 
cent profit  margin? 

Today,  the  Japanese  each  year 
invest  60  percmt  more  than  the 
United  States  in  new  equipmoit  for 
their  plants.  When  their  automobile 
plants  build  and  install  60  percent 
more  for  new  plants,  new  machinery, 
and  new  equipment  for  each  year,  you 
can  see  why  after  10  years  Japan  is 
able  to  produce  better  products  at 
lower  prices  than  Americans  can. 

We  must  balance  the  budget  We 
must  end  taxes  taking  43  coits  out  of 
every  dollar.  America  must  have  less 
welfare  and  more  Jobs. 

Let  us  cut  welfare.  In  New  Yc»k  City 
the  welfare  benefits  provide  an  equiva- 
lent of  $4.87  an  hour  if  he  had  worked. 
So  unemployment  in  New  York  is  very 
hi^  because  people  prefer  $4.87  an 
hour  while  dtting  rather  than  earning 
$3.35  worldng  for  a  living. 
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Deficit  spendinc.  overrecxilation.  and 
declining  American  productivity  result 
in  higher  and  higher  prices. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  in- 
curred a  budget  deficit  in  every  fiscal 
year  during  the  1970*8.  In  fact,  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  has  been 
steadily  increasing  from  less  than  $300 
billion  in  1960  to  an  anticipated  $1  tril- 
lion as  we  end  this  year.  Recent  Feder- 
al spending  has  been  growing  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  per  year.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  rising  rates  of  Fed- 
eral spending  over  the  last  25  years; 
fn»n  an  average  annual  rate  increase 
of  6.3  percent  from  1955  to  1964.  to 
15.9  percent  from  1979  to  1981. 

Inflation's  impact  on  food  prices 
shows  costs  sooming.  Did  you  luiow 
that  the  food  budget  of  an  average 
family  of  four  was  $59  per  week  in 
1970.  but  has  risen  to  over  $122  per 
week  in  1981? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tax 
biU  for  all  American  families  between 
1975  and  1979  increased  eight  times  as 
much  as  did  their  fuel  bUls.  And  we 
talk  about  high  heating  costs,  but  the 
real  problem  is  heavy,  expensive  Gov- 
ernment costs  through  taxes  and  in- 
flation. 

For  26  years  the  Democrats  have 
controUed  the  House.  The  Democrats 
have  introduced  all  of  the  tax  and  ap- 
propriations biUs.  This  year  the  Re- 
publicans have  gained  seats  but  the 
Democrats  still  have  a  51-vote  major- 
ity to  control  the  House.  One  party 
domination  has  led  to  more  and  more 
welfare  spending. 

Deficit  spending  is  paid  for  by  print- 
ing more  paper  money  or  by  issuing 
more  paper  bonds.  We  must  be  re- 
minded of  our  Nation's  experience 
during  the  Continental  Congress. 

Take  the  first  5  years  of  our  new  Re- 
public from  1776  to  1781.  Lacking  dis- 
cipline in  this  new  Oovemment  and 
not  understanding  finance,  the  Oov- 
emment ran  a  deficit.  They  spent 
more  each  year  than  the  revenue  they 
received.  And  the  paper  Continental 
dollar  dropped  each  year  in  value  and 
had  leas  purchasing  power.  FlnaUy,  in 
1781  the  Continental  dollar  had 
dropped  so  low  it  had  to  be  called  in. 
It  was  then  only  worth  a  penny.  Its 
value  had  dropped  from  100  cents  to  1 
cent.  And  the  expression  of  "It's  not 
wmth  a  Continental  dollar"  was  heard 
everywhere.  Even  today  people  say, 
"It's  not  worth  a  Continental."  Do  not 
let  our  money  be  destroyed  by  a  liber- 
al Congress. 

This  big  9>ending  Congress  is  run- 
ning over  the  middle  class  of  America. 
Defldt  spending  is  a  burden  on  the 
flzed  income  retired  group  living  on 
pensions.  Deficit  spending,  which 
caused  high  interest  rates,  is  breaking 
the  back  of  the  small  businessman. 
High  interest  rates  are  eliminating 
new  home  purchases  for  young  cou- 
ples. And  excessive  welfare,  which 
causes  able-bodied  persons  to  sit  Idle, 


discourages  the  worldngman  and  dims 
his  productivity  incentive. 

Let  us  have  less  Oovemment  so  busi- 
ness in  America  can  grow  and  develop. 
Our  country  has  more  Oovemment 
than  we  want.  We  have  more  regula- 
tions than  we  need.  And  we  are  called 
on  to  pay  more  taxes  than  we  can 
afford. 


D  1200 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  likes  to  remind  our  guests,  it  is  a 
violation  of  House  rules  to  show  disap- 
proval or  approval  during  House  pro- 
ceedings. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PINANCINO 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickue)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
social  security  system  going  broke?  Is 
it  in  serious  trouble? 

Most  Americans  have  that  question 
on  their  minds.  Those  who  depend  on 
this  great  social  program  fear  it  will 
dwindle  before  their  eyes.  Those  who 
do  not  yet  receive  benefits  fear  it  will 
be  gone  when  their  tum  comes. 

No  more  important  challenge  faces 
this  Government  today  than  restoring 
confidence  in  social  security.  It  is  so 
much  a  pari  of  the  financial  underpin- 
ning of  this  country  and  its  economy 
that  confidence  in  social  security  must 
be  viewed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
tax  cut  and  spending  budget  matters. 

The  problems  facing  social  security 
are  threefold: 

First,  under  current  projections  the 
large  retirement  fund  (OASI)  will  nm 
out  of  reserves  to  pay  benefits  some- 
time in  1982  if  we  do  not  act  this  year 
to  provide  it  more  money. 

Second,  the  President  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  recommendations  for 
$2.4  billion  in  cuts  in  social  security  as 
part  of  his  budget  program,  and  we 
must  address  and  try  to  comply  with 
that  request. 

Third,  many  Members  of  Congress 
feel  we  cannot  restore  confidence  in 
this  program  if  we  do  not  also  address 
long-term  shortages  expected  to  con- 
front social  security  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Since  the  start  of  this  Congress,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Social  Security  has  held  almost  con- 
tinuous public  hearings  and  meetings 
of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  try  to  solve  the  problems  we  face. 

The  subcommittee  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress.  Working  from  a  draft 
committee  print  which  incorporated 
some  27  different  proposals,  the  sub- 
committee has  agreed,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  that  23  of  these  should  be  ad- 


dressed in  concept  in  formal  legisla- 
tion for  a  maricup  in  the  near  future.  I 
am  very  encouraged  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  subcommittee.  The  mem- 
bers have  been  diligent,  attentive,  and 
openminded.  It  is  most  significant  that 
we  have  reached  general  agreement  of 
the  type  of  bill  to  be  introduced.  I  am 
proud  of  this  bipartisan  approach. 

We  have  also  asked  the  administra- 
tion for  its  assistance  and  recommen- 
dations in  meeting  the  short-  and  long- 
term  financial  needs  of  social  security. 
We  do  expect  a  response  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  soon.  We  specifically  ask 
for  the  administration's  position  on 
the  questions  of  indexing  and  univer- 
sal coverage,  neither  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  biU. 

The  subcommittee  has  tentatively 
agreed  upon  a  program  which  would 
meet  the  President's  budget  t&rgets. 
although  not  in  the  same  way  he  origi- 
nally proposed.  Tuesday  the  subcom- 
mittee further  agreed  to  consider  a 
proposal  aimed  at  the  long-term  prob- 
lems. This  proposal  would  move  full 
retirement  to  age  68  by  the  year  2000 
while  also  preserving  the  option  to 
retire  as  young  as  age  62.  It  also  would 
eliminate  the  social  security  retire- 
ment test  at  age  C8  beginning  in  1983. 

Even  more  critical  will  be  an  agree- 
ment on  how  to  handle  the  short-term 
situation.  We  can  pass  a  band-aid  ap- 
proach for  next  year,  hope  that  all 
goes  perfectly  with  the  economy,  and 
hope  that  we  will  need  to  do  nothing 
further.  Or.  we  can  take  more  decisive 
action.  Our  answer  here  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  people  have  a  social 
security  program— or  a  social  insecu- 
rity program— 2,  3.  and  4  years  from 
now.  Although  we  have  not  yet  agreed 
upon  an  exact  proposal,  we  in  the  sub- 
committee do  agree  we  must  take 
action  that  will  guarantee  social  secu- 
rity funding  no  matter  what  happens 
in  the  economy. 

Being  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Social  Security  is  not  the  most 
pleasant  Job  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  assiune.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant, however,  and  I  feel  a  special 
responsibility  and  commitment  to  try 
to  give  the  American  people  a  soundly 
financed  and  stable  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  from  that  personal  commitment 
that  I  speak  to  you  today,  and  from 
that  personal  commitment  that  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  regard- 
ing social  security  financing.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  incorporates  the  23 
concepts  tentatively  agreed  upon  in 
the  subcommittee.  It  also  includes  a 
transfer  of  some  funding  from  the 
HI— medicare— fund  into  the  retire- 
ment fund  to  insure  adequate  money 
for  now  and  the  future.  This  particu- 
lar concept,  transfer  of  one-half  of  the 
HI  revenues  to  the  OASI  fund.  Is  one 
item  which  has  not  been  agreed  to  by 
the  subcommittee.   We  do  know  we 
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must  raise  approximately  $20  billion  a 
year  additional  for  the  next  5  years.  I 
think  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  HI 
funds  will  be  the  most  likely  route  to 
go.  The  bill  meets  the  President's 
budget  objectives,  meets  the  short- 
term  needs  of  the  sjrstem,  and  provides 
sufficient  funding  in  the  future  to 
meet  the  system's  needs  even  if  cur- 
rent reasonable  and  normal  economic 
projections  do  not  psui  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  chairman's 
bill— not  a  subcommittee  bill.  I  speak 
in  this  legtelation  as  one  individual 
member.  But  I  speak  as  one  who  is  de- 
termined to  take  social  security  out  of 
the  headlines  and  to  set  the  people's 
minds  at  ease  for  decades  to  come.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  the  Con- 
gress meet  this  challenge.  The  time  to 
act  is  now. 

Let  me  examine  more  closely  the 
problems  we  face  and  the  solutions  I 
incorporate  in  this  biU. 

riRAHCIAI.  COmimOHB  OP  THE  SOCIAL 

8ECX7RITT  TBUST  rXTKOS 

There  are  three  social  security  trust 
funds,  maintained  separately  although 
all  are  financed  out  of  the  FICA  pay- 
roll tax:  retirement  and  survivor's  in- 
surance, disability  insurance,  and 
health  insurance. 

The  social  security  retirement  and 
siurvivor's  trust  fund  will  become 
unable  to  pay  benefits  sometime  in 
mid-1982.  Even  if  the  assets  of  the  dis- 
ability fund  were  added  in.  the  two 
funds  together  would  still  be  insuffi- 
cient late  in  1982.  This  shortfall  is  pro- 
jected imder  both  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1982  budget  eco- 
nomic assumptions  and  the  Reagan  re- 
vised fiscal  year  1982  budget  assump- 
tions. 

If  the  assets  of  aU  three  funds,  in- 
cluding health  insurance,  are  consid- 
ered together,  the  trust  funds  are  ade- 
quate to  make  benefit  payments 
through  1986  imder  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  but  are  insuffi- 
cient by  late  in  1984  under  the  Carter 
assimiptions.  Even  under  the  Reagan 
assumptions,  the  margin  is  extremely 
thin.  Assets  in  all  three  funds  com- 
bined drop  to  only  14  percent  or  only 
1V4  months'  worth  of  reserves.  If  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  next  3  years 
are  only  slightly  worse  than  the 
Reagan  administration  predicts,  the 
trust  funds  will  be  unable  to  make 
benefit  payments  at  some  point  before 
1986. 

An  additional  $110  billion  in  rev- 
enues, or  ^proximately  $20  billion  a 
year,  likely  will  be  needed  to  achieve  a 
25-percent  trust  fimd  reserve  by  1986. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  problem 
of  providing  sufficient  revenues  to  the 
system,  the  general  public  apparently 
has  little  confidence  in  the  soundness 
of  the  social  security  program.  We 
need  to  take  action  now  that  wiU  re- 
store the  public's  confidence. 

The  Hart  public  opinion  survey  con- 
ducted for  the  National  Commission 


on  Social  Security  found  that  62  per- 
cent of  all  nonretired  Americans  had 
little  or  no  confidence  that  there  will 
be  funds  to  pay  their  social  security 
benefits:  73  percent  of  those  age  25  to 
44  felt  this  way. 

The  Lou  Harris  poll  conducted  in 
1979  on  American  attitudes  toward 
pensions  and  retirement  found  that 
more  than  four  out  of  five  workers 
have  less  than  full  confidence  that 
social  security  will  be  able  to  pay  their 
benefits  when  they  retire,  and  more 
than  two  out  of  five  have  hardly  any 
confidence  at  all. 

This  legislation  contains  two  provi- 
sions specifically  to  insure  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  trust  funds: 

Interfimd  borrowing:  This  provision 
allows  borrowing  among  the  three 
trust  funds  if  assets  of  any  one  fund 
fall  below  20  percent  of  1  year's  bene- 
fit payments.  In  this  way.  shortfalls  in 
one  fund,  such  as  the  one  due  to  occur 
in  the  retirement  and  survivor's  fund 
in  1982,  could  be  made  up  for  by  loans 
from  another  f imd. 

General  revenues  for  HI:  Beginning 
in  1983,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
the  revenues  from  the  present  HI  tax 
rate  would  be  paid  into  the  HI  trust 
fund  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  One-half  of  the  HI  tax  rate 
would  at  the  same  time  be  reallocated 
to  the  OASDI  trust  funds. 

These  two  provisions  combined 
should  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the 
trust  funds  through  the  end  of  the 
century. 

pmBBIDBIT'S  BT7DGXT  KSOOMIfXiniATIOIfS 

The  Reagan  administration  budget 
includes  four  major  changes  in  the 
OASDI  program.  These  are:  First, 
elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit: 
second,  elimination  of  the  postsecond- 
ary  student  benefit:  third,  tightening 
ellgibiUty  for  disability  benents,  and 
fourth,  eliminating  the  lump-sum 
death  benefit  to  beneficiaries  without 
survivors.  These  and  the  other  propos- 
als would  save  $2.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  would  affect  some  3.5 
million  beneficiaries. 

nJMniATIOIl  OP  THX  MlMmUM  BBHlPll 

Under  present  social  security  law  the 
regular  tninitniim  primary  insurance 
amount  (PIA)  is  $122,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  retired  worker's  earn- 
ings history  might  produce  a  lower 
benefit  when  applied  to  the  benefit 
formula. 

About  3.1  million  beneficiaries  are 
receivipg  benefits  based  on  the  mini- 
mum, and  currently  about  10  percent 
of  benefit  awards  to  retired  wortiers 
are  based  on  the  minimum. 

The  proposal  would  eliminate  this 
minttniim  payment  level  as  of  July 
1981.  so  that  the  3  million  current 
beneficiaries  receiving  the  minimum 
PIA  will  have  their  benefits  recalculat- 
ed to  reflect  their  actual  earnings  his- 
tories. All  future  beneficiaries  wiU  re- 
ceive benefits  that  reflect  their  actual 
earnings  records. 


Estimated  savings  to  the  OASDI 
trust  fimds  from  the  adminlsteatlon 
proposal  are  expected  to  be  $50  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1081  and  $1.3  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  New  and  increased 
SSI  entitlements  for  approximately 
625,000  affected  beneficiaries  would 
add  an  estimated  $300  million  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1982  for  a  net  uni- 
fied budget  savings  of  $1  billion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  cost  es- 
timates I  re  gross  t>enef  its  savings  and 
do  not  reflect  associated  administra- 
tive expenses.  Costs  of  administering 
recomputations  for  approximately  3 
million  beneficiaries  will  be  sizable. 

Rough  estimates  of  the  increased 
woiUoad  that  would  result  from  this 
proposal  are  from  6,000  to  9.000  man- 
years  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1981  and  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  for  OASDI  alone.  Normal 
full-quarter  SSA  worlLload  is  approxi- 
mately 20.000  man-years. 

KUMniATK  nuva.Tt'%  WEMwrm 

The  administratior  proposal  would 
eliminate  student's  t  mefits  complete- 
ly for  postsecondai  ■/  students  who 
reach  age  18  in  August  1981  or  later, 
and  for  children  who  have  already  at- 
tained age  18  but  are  not  now  enrolled 
in  postsecondary  education.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  would  reduce  bene- 
fits for  current  postsecondary  students 
by  25  percent  each  year  beginning  in 
August  1981.  No  further  cost-of-living 
increases  would  be  provided  after  July 
1981. 

i^proximately  700.000  studrat 
beneficiaries  in  August  1981  woqjd 
have  their  beneflts  reduced  and  ulti- 
mately phased  out  under  the  adminis- 
tration piwosaL  Approximately 
500.000  benefit  awards  that  would 
have  been  made  in  fiscal  year  1982 
would  be  eliminated.  The  March  10  re- 
vised budget  estimates  a  savings  of  $1 
billion  to  the  trust  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  By  fiscal  year  1986  when  the 
benefits  to  full-time  students  would  be 
completely  phased  out.  the  annual 
savings  to  the  trust  funds  would  be 
over  $2  billion  annually. 

KBfOcnom  ni  sisabiutt  omnuuKS 


The  administration's  proposed  re- 
ductions in  disability  insurance  enti- 
tlements would  limit  spending  by 
tightening  the  eligibility  criteria  and 
by  litnitJng  the  overall  amount  of 
benefits  that  can  be  recehred  through 
the  combined  benefits  of  a  numbo'  of 
disability  programs.  If  all  elements  of 
their  disability  proposals  are  effective 
by  July  1.  the  administration  envisions 
savings  of  $5  million  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  $167  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  first  full  year  after  enact- 
ment, and  $1.4  billion  by  1986. 

Specifically,  the  two  major  legisla- 
tive administration  DI  proposals  are: 

Stricter  insured  status  requiranents 
for  disability:  Under  presmt  law  eligi- 
bility for  DI  benefits  requires  fully  in- 
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mred  status  and  recently  insured 
status— A  of  previous  10  years  in  cov- 
ered employment.  The  administration 
proposal  would  provide  an  additional 
requirement— the  claimant  would  have 
had  to  have  woi^ed  In  covered  em- 
ployment In  6  of  the  previous  13  calen- 
dar quarters. 

lirtahllsh  a  disability  meca-cap: 
Under  current  law,  with  the  exception 
of  those  benefldarles  affected  by  the 
workers'  compensation  offset,  all 
other  people  who  become  disabled  can 
receive  a  comblnaticm  of  social  secu- 
rt^  dlsablUty  benefits  and  any  other 
Fedoml.  SUte.  or  local  disability  bene- 
fits to  whkh  they  are  entitled,  rexard- 
less  of  the  amount  of  their  combined 
benefits  and  their  predlsablllty  earn- 
ings. 

The  proposal  would  provide  that 
sodal  security  disability  insurance 
benefits  wfll  be  reduced  so  that  the 
sum  of  aU  benefits  payable  under  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  procrams  on  the 
basis  of  disability  wfll  generally  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  a  worker's  predls- 
abiUty  earned  income.  The  proposal 
would  not  reduce  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits  because  of  veterans' 
benefits,  needs-based  public  benefits, 
or  private  insurance. 


tmam  or  no  LUI■^-suI■  dbath 

BlHWllS 

Under  present  law  a  liunp-stmi  death 
benefit  is  paid  to  the  surviving  spouse 
or  persoiKs)  paying  the  burial  expense 
of  a  fully  or  currently  insured  de- 
ceased wage  earner.  The  benefit  was 
part  of  the  original  act  and  originally 
was  hairtf  lly  a  return  of  the  deceased 
worker's  contributions  if  they  exceed- 
ed any  benefiu  paid  out  The  1954 
amendmoits  set  the  lump-sum  death 
benefit  at  three  Umes  the  worker's  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $255.  The  lump-sum  death 
benefit  has  been  a  flat  $255  since  1974. 

The  administration  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  lujnp-sum  death  benefit. 
except  in  cases  where  the  worlier  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  widower,  or 
young  children,  eligible  for  survivor 
benefits. 


The  Reagan  administration  has  also 
adopted  three  of  President  Carter's 
budget  proposals  plus  also  recom- 
mending that  funding  for  vocational 
rehsbilltsflop  services  be  eliminated. 

Pint,  application  of  the  workers' 
firniprnsatliTn  offset  to  disability  bene- 
fits in  the  month  the  individual  Is  en- 
titled to  both  benefits.  Under  present 
law.  this  offset  applies  only  with  the 
mooth  the  Social  Security  Adminlstra- 
tioo  is  notified  that  the  individual  is 
receiviiw  both  benefits. 

Second,  extensitm  of  the  workers' 
compensation  offset  to  apply  to  all 
months  in  wliich  the  worker  receives 
both  dInMlity  and  workers'  compensa- 
tion benefits  untU  age  65.  Under 
iveaent  law,  the  offset  ceases  when 
the  worker  reaches  age  92. 


Third,  eliminate  vocational  rehabili- 
tation funding  in  S8A.  The  adminis- 
tration proposal  would  eliminate  the 
program  that  provides  social  security 
trust  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  social  security  beneficiaries. 
Under  existing  law,  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  IH  percent  of  benefit  pay- 
ments are  potentially  available  for 
such  services.  This  full  amount  has 
not  been  requested  or  appropriated  in 
recent  years.  Only  $87  million  was  re- 
quested in  the  Carter  budget,  whereas 
$115  million  was  spent  in  1980. 

The  administration  is  combining  the 
regular  rehabilitation  program  into  a 
block  grant  which  incorporates  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  the  programs  it  encom- 
passes. 

Fourth,  round  OASDI  benefit  to 
nearest  dime. 

MBmra  THK  BUOGXT  TAKOSTS 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  meets  the  President's  budget 
targets,  but  through  a  different  route. 
I  reject  the  concept  of  changing  the 
minimum  benefit  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  reduce  the  actual  benefits  of 
people  who  may  have  been  receiving 
the  fnifiimiiin  for  some  time.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  minimum  bene- 
fit—but on  a  prospective  basis  only. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  a  student's 
education  should  be  interrupted  and 
have  followed  an  approach  whereby 
those  who  are  now  Juniors  in  high 
school  could  be  assured  they  would  re- 
ceive their  students'  benefits.  My  bill 
would  freeze  the  students'  benefits  at 
their  current  levels  rather  than  pro- 
viding for  a  25-percent  annual  reduc- 
tion and  would  not  pay  benefits  during 
June,  July,  and  August  to  any  individ- 
ual not  a  fuU-time  summer  student.  I 
would  further  add  that  I  do  not  think 
anything  should  be  done  regarding  the 
students'  benefit  if  the  other  assist- 
ance programs  are  not  funded  to  take 
up  the  slack. 

In  accordance  with  the  subcommit- 
tee decision.  I  have  included  a  provi- 
sion to  round  social  security  benefits 
down  to  the  nearest  dollar  on  the  final 
benefit  computation. 

Also  in  accordance  with  the  subcom- 
mittee decisions,  I  have  included  the 
President's  proposals  in  the  disability 
program  for  a  megacap  and  for 
changes  in  the  workman's  compensa- 
tion offset.  I  have  not  included  the 
proposals  for  a  stricter  insured  status 
requirement  for  disability  or  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  lump-sum  death  benefit 
and  have  altered  the  elimination  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  funding 
to  provide  for  fimding  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  successful  rehabilitation 
that  enables  a  beneficiary  to  return  to 
the  work  force. 

Also  to  meet  the  budget  targets,  my 
bill  provides  for  a  direct  deposit  of 
State  and  local  FICA  taxes  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  and  makes  other 
changes  listed  in  the  outline  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  statement. 


OTHHB  paoviaiom 


The  bill  includes  provisions,  first, 
which  provide  a  limited  earnings  shar- 
ing upon  divorce  for  cases  in  which 
the  marriage  lasted  at  least  25  years 
before  divorce  and  in  which  the  lower 
earning  spouse  is  age  50  or  over,  and. 
second,  which  would  compute  benefits 
for  aged  survivors  based  on  the  de- 
ceased spouses'  earnings  record  in- 
dexed by  wage  changes  up  to  the  year 
in  which  the  worker  would  have 
reached  age  60  so  that  when  a  worker 
dies  long  before  retirement  age  the 
surviving  spouse's  benefit  is  not  based 
on  earnings  several  years  out  of  date. 

It  also  includes  provisions  to  elimi- 
nate the  advantage  individuals  with 
pensions  from  uncovered  emplojrment 
gain  from  the  weighting  of  the  social 
security  benefit  formula  when  they 
have  short  earnings  histories  in  the 
social  security  sjrstem.  and  a  provision 
to  extend  for  5  additional  years  the 
current  exemption  from  the  Oovem- 
ment pension  offset  for  certain 
spouses  of  covered  workers. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
retirement  test  for  individuals  age  68 
and  over  beginning  in  Janiuur  1983. 

Two  items  are  not  mentioned  In  this 
discxission— the  cost  of  living  and  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  Federal  or  other 
workers.  These  are  critical  issues,  and 
the  cost  of  living  in  particular  must  be 
addressed  at  some  point.  But  the  sub- 
committee needs  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  before  it 
makes  any  Judgment  in  these  areas. 
We  have  asked  for  the  position  of  the 
administration  on  these  items. 

OOIKXnSION 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  further 
outlined  below  wlU  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  targets,  they  will  pro- 
vide financial  security  for  social  secu- 
rity in  the  near  term,  and  they  will 
provide  a  cushion  of  financing  in  the 
long  term.  The  1980  trustees  report  in- 
dicated that  the  social  security  system 
over  the  long  term  has  a  deficit  of  1.52 
percent  of  payroll,  under  the  interme- 
diate assimiptions.  But  that  same 
report,  under  a  more  pessimistic  sce- 
nario shows  a  deficit  of  over  6  percent 
of  payroll.  This  bill  more  than  meets 
the  needs  of  the  program  using  the  in- 
termediate assumptions.  But  if  we  are 
to  provide  the  public  with  confidence. 
I  think  it  is  Important  to  do  so.  The 
history  of  the  past  several  years  has 
been  that  we  have  tended  to  be  too  op- 
timistic about  our  economic  assump- 
tions. Until  our  experience  Improves, 
prudence  demands  that  we  take  this 
step. 

Finally.  I  should  note  that  the  bill  as 
introduced  today  Includes  many  provi- 
sions stlU  in  a  concept  form.  They  will 
need  much  technical  work  in  the 
weelcs  ahead. 

Following  now  is  an  outline  of  the 
bill  Itself: 
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8ec  101.  KevUed  Tax  Hate  adtedyie.-OeC' 
tloD  101  of  the  bai  profldeB  a  revised  tax 
rate  schedule  refleettng  a  raaPocatton  of 
one  balf  of  the  HI  portiaa  of  the  overall  tax 
rate  to  the  OASDI  programs,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  realloeatlon  of  a  portion  of  the  DI  tax 
rate  to  the  OA8I  program.  Iliis  section  also 
provides  for  restoring  the  revenues  whldi 
the  HI  program  would  lose  because  of  the 
reaUocattoo  through  infusions  of  general 
revenues  into  the  HI  trust  fund.  These  re- 
vised tax  rates  and  alloeations  would  be  per- 
manent in  nature  in  contrast  to  last  yetr's 
reallocation  measure  whkii  only  pertained 
to  calendar  years  1980  and  1961.  They 
would  become  effective  beginning  in  calen- 
dar year  1083  and  would  provide  aiinnre 
that  the  OASI  program  will  be  adequately 
financed  particularly  in  the  coniing  decade. 

Sec.  lOX  InUtfund  BortmBino  Between 
the  Tnut  #Wndc-Seetion  103  of  the  bill 
would  pomlt  the  OASI.  DI.  and  HI  Trust 
Funds  to  borrow  from  each  other,  as  needed 
until  the  dOM  of  fiscal  year  1990,  if  one  of 
the  funds  fails  below  30  percent  of  Its  esti- 
mated outlays  for  the  12  months  preceding 
the  borrowiag.  When  the  borrowing  fund's 
assets  ultimately  reaches  36  pooent  of  its 
outliun  during  the  previous  13  months,  sll 
of  its  income  beyond  what  ta  needed  to 
iwtwt^in  the  25  percent  level  would  be 
transferred  to  the  lending  fund  untfl  the 
loan  is  repaid  with  interest. 

Sec  103.  Pfuueout  of  Pottaecondam  Stu- 
dent Bentt/U*.-8eeUaa  103  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  dealing  with  child's  beneflU  to  phiwe 
out  over  a  4-year  period,  iwginnlng  with  the 
83/84  school  year,  benefits  to  diOdrai  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  33  because  of  their 
full-time  attendance  as  students  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  post^ee- 
ondary  schools.  Children  aged  18-32  cur- 
rently recetvinc  benefits  ss  fuU-tlme  stu- 
dents >s  wen  as  present  high  school  seniors 
and  Juniors  could  continue  to  receive  bene- 
fits untfl  age  32.  but  would  be  precluded 
from  receiving  future  benefit  increases  after 
the  1081  Increase,  and  would  receive  no  pay- 
ments durlac  the  summer  months,  June 
througb  August,  except  where  the  student 
is  enrolled  la  a  f  uU  time  summer  school  pro- 
gram beginning  in  1983.  Also.  ebOdren  over 
18  would  continue  to  receive  benefits  untfl 
completion  of  their  elementary  or  second- 
ary education. 

Sec  104.  Termination  of  Mothen'  and  /ta- 
then'  Bene/iU  When  ChOd  AttainM  Age  16— 
SecUon  104  of  the  bOl  would  end  enUtle- 
ment  to  benefits  for  the  mother  or  father 
caring  for  a  child  who  receives  dilld's  insur- 
ance beneflla,  when  the  child  readies  age  18 
(rather  than  sge  18.  as  under  current  law). 
The  provlsian  would  not  apidy  In  the  case  of 
a  parent  caring  for  a  iHssbled  diOd  aged  16 
or  over.  The  provision  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  current  benefldarles  only  at 
the  end  of  two  years  after  the  month  of  en- 
actment, but  would  be  effective  for  parents 
becoming  newly  entitled  In  or  after  the 
second  month  after  enactment  Benefits  to 
the  chUd  or  ehfldren  In  the  family  would 
continue  untfl  age  18  as  under  intmnt  law 
(or  33  as  proscribed  under  sectlan  103  of  the 
bUl). 

Secti<m  105.  EUminatton  of  Minimum 
BenefiL-BeeXiaa  105  of  the  UU  would 
repeal  the  mtnimum  sodal  security  benefit 
with  respect  to  individuals  irtio  first  become 
eligible  for  benefits  after  December,  1981. 
This  provision,  in  contract  to  tlie  Aibninis- 
tration's  proposal,  would  not  affect  the  3 


mUllan  benefldarles  currently  relying  on 
tbdr  Buininun  Iwneflts. 

Seetion  106.  BomtMmg  of  BenefUa.-aec- 
tkm  106  of  tlie  tiin  would  provide  for  round- 
ing moothly  sodal  security  benefit  smounts 
to  the  next  lower  dollar  at  the  final  step  in 
detenninlng  the  benefit  payment  rather 
than  to  tlie  next  higher  ten  cents  at  every 
step  in  the  benefit  formula  as  under  present 
law. 

Seetion  107.  Pension  Reform  Aet—Coet  Re- 
imfrarwmeat-Sectkm  107  of  the  bOl  would 
provide  for  payment  to  the  sodal  security 
trust  funds  for  expenses  Incurred  In  provid- 
ing Information  required  to  enable  an  em- 
idoyee  benefit  plan  to  oomiriy  with  the  Bn- 
Irtoyee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  {commonly  referred  to  as  the  Penstcm 
Reform  Act). 

Section  108.  Traneition  To  Providing  Coet 
of  Living  Inereaaea  on  a  Fitcal  Year  Baaia.— 
Section  108  of  the  bfll  would  move  the  cost 
of  living  Increase  to  a  fiscal  year  basis  by 
providing  for  a  two-step  benefit  increase  in 
calendar  year  1963.  and  sulisequently  pro- 
viding smuial  benefit  Increases  In  October 
of  eadi  year,  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  *~***^  of  in  July  as  st  present. 

Under  the  provision,  benefit  increases 
would  be  payable  for  September  of  each 
year  when  trlsgered.  and  paid  beginning 
with  the  October  3  check.  The  additional 
trust  fund  expenditures  would  occur  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year 
rattier  than  3  months  earlier.  In  calendar 
year  1963  a  two-step  benefit  increase  would 
be  provided  as  a  means  of  phasing  into 
msUng  the  cost  of  living  increase  operate 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  A  benefit  increase 
would  be  payable  in  Ifay  1963  equal  to 
raagar  balf  of  the  estimated  June  1982 
lienefit  increase  under  the  President's 
budget,  with  another  increase  payable  in 
October.  1963.  The  two  increases  together 
would  result  in  a  total  benefit  increase  in 
1963  which  would  be  higher  than  the 
m«amt  law  Increase  projected  to  occur 
under  the  administration  budget.  Further 
lieneat  increases  under  the  provision  would 
be  baaed  on  tlie  change  in  the  CPI  from  the 
ICarch  through  May  period  of  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Section  109.  Limited  Baminga  Sharing.— 
Section  109  of  the  UU  provides  for  limited 
— TwtwgM  sharing  at  dl voice  for  spouses  di- 
voroed  after  age  50  after  a  marriage  of  at 
least  35  years'  duration.  The  provisi<ni 
would  apply  mly  to  dlvoitsee  aftor  January 
1.  1965.  and  would  9Ut  only  earnings  re- 
ceived after  that  date. 

Section  110.  Index  Snroivon'  BenefUa.- 
Section  110  of  the  Itin  provides  for  Indexing 
— Twtiiga  for  aged  survlvocs  up  through  the 
jrear  the  deceased  worker  would  have 
readied  age  60.  at  through  the  year  the  sur- 
vivor reaches  age  58,  irtiidiever  is  earlier. 
This  provision  Is  effective  for  surviving 
spouses  c^wtwy  on  the  rolls  (m  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1965. 

Section  111.  Phaaed  OiminaUon  of  the 
Eaminga  Teat  for  Peraona  M  and  Older.— 
Section  111  of  the  biU  would  lower  the  age 
at  wliidi  the  retirement  test  no  longer  ap- 
plies to  71  In  1993  tawtead  of  age  70,  as  was 
provided  tai  the  1977  Sodal  Security  Amend- 
ments. This  section  also  rilmlnatee  tlie  re- 
tirement test  tor  persons  66  and  older,  be- 
gtamiiw  In  calendar  year  1963.  and  repeals 
the  delayed  retirement  credit  provision  of 
current  law. 

Section  113.  Raiaing  the  Age  of  SUgUrtHtw 
for  Retirement  BeiK/Uc.— Section  113  of  the 
bill  gradually  Increases,  beginning  In  1990. 
the  reduction  In  benefite  fw  those  taking 


benefits  before  age  68  so  tliat  by  the  year 
3000  tliose  retiring  at  age  63  would  receive 
64  percent  of  the  full  lieneftt,  with  tlie  per- 
oarage  graduated  up  to  100  percent  at  age 
68. 

TITU  n — FBOVISIOKS  ATVBtlUK  THE 
DISABOITT  nSUaAMCa  PBOOBAM 

Section  301.  A  "Megacap"  on  DtaablHta 
Beneflta.'-aoeXiaa  301  of  the  UU  would 
amend  the  workmen's  compensation  offset 
provision  so  that  it  would  apply  to  certain 
State,  local,  and  Federal  disability  benefHs 
in  sddltiop  to  workets  iiaiiiiriisalinn  Under 
the  "megacap"  DI  benefits  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  oomUned  disaUUty  benefiU 
from  DI  and  otlier  pobUc  disaUUty  pro- 
grams (exduding  private  pension  benefits, 
private  disaUUty  bisuraace  pragraoM.  veter- 
ans' disaUUty  benefits,  bn^ta  taasedon 
public  service  ewploymeut  covered  by  sodal 
security,  and  aaeans  tested  public  benefits) 
exceeds  80  penent  of  his  average  cuiieut 
—Twhiga  The  provlsian  would  also  make 
the  off -sK  apidicable  between  age  83  and  65 
and  at  the  Indivldnals  entitlement  to  the 
other  disaUUty  benefits  Instead  of  appUca- 
tion.  The  provision  allowing  the  States  to 
offset  thdr  workmen's  compensation  to 
avoid  the  Federal  offset  would  be  repealed. 

Sectlan  303.  KUminalion  of  Treat  Fwad 
ROuOHUtation  Pmgram.-aeiMoa  393  re- 
peals the  program  tbat  provides  sodal  secu- 
rity trust  funds  for  the  rdiaUtttatkm  of  dis- 
sbled  sodal  security  benefidariea.  However, 
the  States  would  be  provided  reimburse- 
ment for  rebaUUtation  smiucs  provided  to 
disalded  benefldarles  if  they  owage  for 
nine  continuous  months  In  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  (BOA). 

Section  303.  Own^MoUon  Review.— See- 
tion  303  would  amend  section  304(g)  of  the 
DisaUUty  Amendments  of  1960  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  "implement  a  program  of  reviewing, 
on  his  motion,  decisions  rendered  by  Aitaln- 
Istrative  Iaw  Judges  as  a  result  of  beaiinas" 
on  diasUUty  determinatiODB.  Tbe  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  review  6%  of  ALJ 
awards  and  reversals  of  ifssstlnn  in  1991 
and  39%  in  1963  and  thereafter.  The  re- 
quired report  to  Oongreos  by  January  1. 
1983  on  the  progress  of  the  own-motlan 
review  program  would  be  retained  in  the 
Uw. 

Section  304.  amdOinea  for  DiaabUitg  De- 
termination.—SetHoD  304  would  require 
that  tbe  regulatlans  of  the  Secretary,  Sodal 
Security  RnUngs,  and  the  manual  which 
governs  the  adjudication  of  cases  by  the 
State  agendes  (POMS)  would  aU  be  appllea- 
ble  to  determinatkms  of  disaUUty. 

Section  306.  tvutmation  of  Pai*.-8ettkm 
306  would  provide  an  exidldt  statement  in 
the  Uw  of  Social  Security  Admimstrstian 
p^lcy  on  tlie  evaluation  and  effect  of  snb- 
Jedive  testimony  as  to  pain  and  atanUar 
symptoms.  Tbe  amendment  provides  tliat 
"claimant  testimony  ss  to  pain  and  other 
symptoms  shaU  not  alone  permit  a  finding 
of  disaUUty  as  deftaied  tai  Section  316(1X1) 


llsbed  by  medJcally  aeeeptable  dinical  or 
laboratory  ^'*g~~*'*  tedmiqnes  show  tliat 
there  is  a  medical  eooditian  that  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  produce  such  pain  or 
other  symptoas." 

Section  306.  Subatantial  OatnfKl  Aettvitg 
and  Tliat  ITorfc. -Section  306  Is  designed  to 
provide  for  an  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
amount  that  detenniiieB  wlietlier  sn  Individ- 
ual to  able  to  — «fg»  in  substantial  gainful 
acUvity  (80A)  and  wtaat  cunstitutes  a 
month  of  trial  work.  The  provision  would 
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esUbUsh  the  SOA  level  at  >340.  the  same 
level  M  the  f  mino  test  exempt  amount 
apidled  to  Social  Security  benefldarlea 
under  M.  and  then  subject  It  to  the  ume 
automatic  «f««*»»'T»t  prooedurea  of  the  retire- 
ment teat  pfovlaioD.  The  amount  of  eam- 
tnsi  that  eoaaUtutea  a  month  of  trial  work, 
now  trs  would  be  ■tanOarly  Indexed. 

Seettai  aOT.  JtaHoai  5cAool  Couna  and 
Omttfinrtiia  EdmeatUm  in  DtaaM/Uy.— Sec- 
tion tm  wm  authortae  trust  fund  monies  for 
the  cost  of  oouraes  estabUahed  In 
adMMti  which  provide  Instruction  in^the 
evaluation  of  medical  Impairment 
couraes  must  meet  standards  pr^cHbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices ki  consiiltafkin  with  an  Advisory  Ooun- 
cfl  on  Medleal  AspecU  of  DIsabUlty  whk:h  is 
established  by  the  krglslattewi  for  this  and 
other  disability  evaluation  and  consultative 
functions.  The  section  also  provids  monies 
for  the  oontlnulnc  education  of  physicians 
employed  In  the  disability  procram  by  the 
Federal  covemment  or  the  State  aiendes 
and  private  physicians  hired  under  contract 
to  provide  medical  examinations  and  evalua- 

Tina  m— raovuiom  axLAno  to  covkkagx 

AMD  PXHSIOH  OrVSKTS 

Sec  Ml.  EUmiTiatiOH  of  WiwifdU  Social 
Seeurltp  Benefit*  for  Fenon*  With  Pention* 
From  ftomeoveni  Xmptoym«at— Section 
301  of  the  bill  would  eliminate  the  wlndfaU 
portion  of  the  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived by  persons  who  also  have  staff  pen- 
sion benefits  from  employment  not  covered 
by  the  social  security  system.  The  affected 
beneficiaries  would  Include  persons  receiv- 
Inc  mederal  dvU  service  or  related  annuities, 
and  annuities  from  noncovered  State  and 
local  government  and  non-profit  employ- 
ment. The  provision  would  become  effective 
for  new  sodal  security  entitlements  after 
August,  IMl.  except  for  persons  who  have 
already  reached  age  <5  in  Augiist  1981  or 
earner. 

In  oomputtng  the  worker's  primary  insur- 
ance amount  (PIA),  earnings  from  both  cov- 
ered snd  noncovered  employment  would  be 
combined  and  average  Indexed  monthly 
—mhif  would  be  determined  in  the  same 
way  It  Is  currently  done  under  present  law. 
This  PIA  would  then  be  reduced  by  the 
ratio  of  the  winker's  (1)  total  covered  in- 
dexed earnings  to  (3)  total  covered  snd 
future  noneovered  Indexed  earnings  (limited 
by  the  spplicable  ramlngs  base). 

Beeauae  noncovered  earnings  of  past  years 
woidd  be  difflcult  to  locate,  only  noncovered 
*»"'*'f  beginning  In  calendar  year  1M2  or 
later  would  be  used  to  determine  the  "com- 
bined ADCE."  Initially  this  means  only  a 
few  years  of  noncovered  earnings  would  be 
taken  Into  account  However,  by  the  year 
MOO.  a  newly  entitled  benefkiary  could 
have  as  many  as  19  years  of  noncovered  em- 
ployment figured  into  his  benefit  computa- 


In  order  to  have  an  immediate  impact  in 
removlnc  the  "windfall",  section  Ml  also  re- 
quires a  "length  of  service  reduction"  be 
made  for  yeaia  In  a  wotker's  earnings  record 
In  which  he  had  no  covered  earnings  A  1 
percent  reduction  In  the  PIA  would  be  made 
for  cadi  year  prior  to  1902.  In  excess  of  10. 
In  whUi  the  worker  had  no  earnings 

Sec  MS.  Termination  of  State  and  Local 
Oopersgc— Section  302  of  the  bill  provides 
that  ooverave  of  State  and  local  government 
employeea  and  amidoyees  of  nonprofit  orga- 
"*— "^"~  could  not  be  terminated  by  either 
the  employers  or  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Senkes  unless  notice  was  given 
before  March  2S.  1961. 


Sec  303.  Kxtention  of  the  Oovemment 
Pention  Q/Tset— Section  303  extends  untU 
November  1987  the  period  in  which  certain 
individuals  who  receive  pensions  from  non- 
covered  public  employment  would  avoid 
having  their  dependent  or  survivor  social  se- 
curity benefits  /^educed  by  the  pension 
of fSet  provislon.y 

Sec  304.  Dep6»iU  ofStaU  and  Local  Oov- 
emmeftt^Soetai  Security  Ttaxes.— Section  304 
bill  would  apply  the  same  requlre- 
'ments  to  States  and  local  governments  with 
respect  to  depositing  social  security  taxes 
for  services  performed  by  their  employees 
who  are  covered  under  social  security  as 
apply  to  private  employers.  This  provision 
would  be  effective  beginning  in  January 
198X 

HJl.  3307 
A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program,  to  modify  se- 
lected provisions  relating  to  eligibility  and 
benefit  amounts  in  order  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary or  unintended  costs  while  pro- 
moting  the   program's   legitimate   objec- 
tives, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Sk.  101.  (aMl)  SecUon  3101(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes  of 
old-sge.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (6) 
through  (7)  and  inseritng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1982.  the  rate  shall  be 
5.90  percent; 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1983  and  1984,  the  rate 
shall  be  6.05  percent: 

"(T)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1985,  the  rate  shall  be 
6.35  percent: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1986  through  1989.  the 
rate  shall  be  6.40  percent;  and 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1989.  the  rate  shaU  be  6.M 
percent". 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1982.  the  rate  shall  be  5.90 
percent: 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1983  and  1984,  the  rate  shall 
be  6.05  percent: 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1985.  the  rate  shall  be  6.35 
percent; 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1986  through  1989.  the  rate 
shall  be  6.40  percent;  and 

"(9)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1989.  the  rate  shall  be  6.M  per- 
cent". 

(C)  SecUon  1401(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  Income 
for  purposes  of  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (5)  through  (7)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1981.  and  before 
January  1.  1983,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
8.55  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
plosrment  income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(6)  in  the  caae  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1983.  and  before 
January  1.  1085.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
9.10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1984,  and  before 


January  I.  19M.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
9M  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(8)  In  the  caae  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  lOSS.  and  before 
January  1.  19M.  the  tax  ahaU  be  equal  to 
9  M  percent  al  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment Inocme  for  such  taxable  year,  and 
"(9)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  19W,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  10.35  perceai  of  the  amount  of 
the  self-employment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year.". 

(bKl)  SecUon  3101(b>  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paratfaphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1981,  the  rate  shaU  be 
1.M  percent;  ^  .  _. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1982.  the  rate  shall  be 
0.80  percent;  ^  ^    . 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1983  and  1964.  the  rate 
ShaU  be  0.65  percent; 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1985,  the  rate  shall  be 
0.70  percent;  and 

"(8)  with  resDect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1985,  the  rate  shall  be  0.76 

percent".  .,..., 

(3)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1981,  the  rate  shall  be  1.M 

percent:  . .  ^  _. 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1983,  the  rate  shall  be  OJO 
percent:  ..  ^  _. 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1983  and  1984.  the  rate  shall 
be  0.65  percent  ,^  ^  _,      *,. 

"(7)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1985.  the  rate  sbaU  be  0.70 
percent;  and  .^    -^      -^ 

"(8)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  aftw  De- 
cember 31,  1985.  the  rate  shall  be  0.75  per- 

(3)  SecUon  1401(b)  of  swdi  Code  (relaUng 
to  tax  on  sdf-onploymait  income  for  pur- 
poses of  hovital  Insurance)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  through  (6)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr- 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  I9M.  and  before 
January  1,  1982.  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
l.M  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1081,  and  before 
January  1,  1983,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
OM  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ntaig  after  December  31.  1982.  and  before 
January  1,  1985,  the  tax  shaU  be  equal  to 
0.65  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1984.  and  before 
January  1,  1986,  the  tax  sbaU  be  equal  to 
0.70  pooent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment income  for  such  taxable  year  and 

"(8)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1965,  the  tax  shaU 
be  equal  to  0.75  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self-employment  Income  tar  such  tax- 
able year.". 

(cXl)  Section  Ml(bXl)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  clauses 


(K)  thrtMigh  (M)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "(K)  1.40  per  centum  of 
the  wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981,  and  before  January  1,  1963, 
and  so  reported.  (L)  IJS  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December 
31,  1982,  and  before  January  1.  lOM,  and  so 
repmted.  and  (M)  2.10  per  centum  of  the 
wages  (as  so  defined)  paid  after  December 
31,  IMO.  and  so  reported,". 

(3)  Section  Ml(bX2)  of  such  Act  is  smend- 
ed  by  striking  out  clauses  (K)  through  (M) 
and  ifMcrting  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 
"(K>  1.018  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
self-employment  income  (as  so  defined)  so 
reported  for  any  taxable  year  begliming 
after  December  31.  1981,  and  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983,  (L)  1.035  per  centiun  of  the 
amount  of  self-employment  income  (as  so 
defined)  so  reported  for  any  taxable  year 
^>f^^nn^ng  after  December  31.  1982.  and 
before  January  1,  19M,  and  (M)  1.575  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  self-employment 
income  (as  so  defined)  so  reported  for  sny 
taxable  year  beginn-ng  after  December  31. 

1969  ". 

(d)  Section  1817(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "amounts 
equivalent  to  100  per  centum"  in  the  matter 
precediiig  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "amounts  equivalent  to  200  per 
centum". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUons 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  or  received  during  calendar 
years  after  1981  snd  with  respect  to  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  calendar  years  begin- 
ning after  1981;  and  the  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (d)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
fiacal  years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1. 
1981. 


nriaannn)  bobxowiik:  aaiwaui 
rums 


THZTaUST 


Sac.  102.  (a)  SecUon  Ml  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  smended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1X1)  If  In  any  m<»th  the  asseta  of  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal  DIsabUlty  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund  are  less  than  M  percent  of 
the  amount  disbursed  from  that  Trust  Fund 
during  the  twelve  immediately  preceding 
months,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may,  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1991.  direct  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee to  borrow  from  the  otho*  Trust  Fund,  or 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  established  under  section  1817,  for 
tranrfer  to  and  deposit  in  the  deficient 
Trust  Fund,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  assets  of  the  defi- 
cient Trust  Fund  and  M  percent  of  the 
amount  so  disbursed. 

"(2)  In  sny  case  where  a  loan  has  beoi 
imA.  to  a  deficient  Trust  Fund  under  parar 
graph  (1).  there  shaU  be  transferred  from 
time  to  Ume.  from  the  deficient  Trust  Fund 
to  the  lending  Trust  Fund,  interest  srith  re- 
spect to  the  unrepaid  balance  of  such  loan 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  wlUch  the  lending 
Trust  Fund  would  earn  on  the  amount  In- 
volved if  the  loan  were  an  investment  under 
subsection  (d).  ^     ^ 

"(3)  If  in  any  month  after  a  loan  has  been 
■««A>  to  a  deficient  Trust  Fund  under  para- 
graph (1)  the  assets  of  that  Trust  Fund 
equal  or  exceed  25  percent  of  the  amount 
dMHiTsed  from  that  Fund  during  the  twelve 
immediately  preceding  months.  aU  amounte 
that  would  otherwise  thereafter  be  paid  into 
that  Trust  Fund  shaU  Instead  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  paid  Into  the  Irading  Trust 
Fund,  except  so  much  as  is  required  to 
n«i«t«tii  the  assets  of  the  deficient  Trust 
Fund  at  25  percent  of  the  amount  so  dis- 


bursed, unto  the  loan  under  this  subsection 
is  repaid. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shaU  make  a 
timely  report  to  the  Omgress  of  any 
amounts  transferred  (other  than  as  inter- 
est) under  this  subsecticm." 

(b)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  fi<«Hf»g  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecticni: 

"(JMl)  If  in  any  month  the  assets  of  the 
FMeral  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  sre 
less  than  M  percent  of  the  smount  dis- 
bursed from  that  Trust  Fund  during  the 
twelve  immediately  preceding  months,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may.  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1901.  direct  the  Managing  Trustee  to 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  or  the  Federal 
DisaMUty  Insurance  Trust  Fund  establlshrd 
under  section  Ml  (or  from  both  such  Trust 
Funds),  for  transfer  to  and  deposit  in  the 
FMeral  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tweoi  the  amets  of  the  Federal  Ho^ital  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  and  M  percent  of  the 
amoimt  so  disbursed. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  a  loan  has  been 
m«ii>  to  the  Federal  Hosirftal  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  under  paragrat^i  (1),  there  shaU 
be  transferred  from  Ume  to  Ume  from  the 
Federal  Ho^ltal  If««i~"«'  Trust  Fund  to 
the  lending  Trust  Fund  or  Funds,  interest 
with  respect  to  the  unrepaid  balance  of  such 
loan  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  which  the 
lending  Trust  Fund  or  Funds  would  earn  on 
Uie  amount  Involved  if  the  loan  wen  an  tai- 
vestment  under  subsectloD  (c). 

"(3)  If  in  sny  month  after  a  loan  has  been 
made  to  the  Federal  Hosirftal  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  under  paragraph  (1)  the  assets 
of  that  Trust  Fund  equal  or  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  amount  dirtHiraed  from  that 
Fund  during  the  twelve  tmmediatdy  preced- 
ing months.  aU  *"«'"*«  that  would  other- 
wise thereafter  be  paid  into  that  Trust 
Fund  shaU  instead  be  transferred  to  and 
paid  into  the  lending  Trust  Fund  or  Funds, 
except  so  much  ss  Is  required  to  maintain 
the  amete  of  the  Fedoal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  at  25  patient  of  the  amwmt  so 
disbursed.  unUl  the  loan  under  this  subsec- 
Uon  Is  repaid. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shaU  make  a 
timely  report  to  the  Congress  of  any 
ammints  transfoTed  (other  than  as  Inter- 
est) undn-  Uils  subsection." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 


PHASBOUT  OP  POSTSKXnmABT  SlUIMMl 


Sac  103.  (aXl)  SecUon  202(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "fuU-tlme  student"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraphs  (IXB).  (IXEXU), 
(IXFXi),  (IXGXUi),  (6XAX1),  (6XDXI), 
(6XEXi),  (7XA),  (7XB),  and  (7XD)  and  to- 
serting  In  lieu  thereof  "fuU-Ume  elementary 
or  secondary  school  student". 

(2XA)  Section  203(d)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "educatianal 
insUtuticm"  each  place  It  appears  in  para- 
graphs (7XA),  (7XB),  and  (7XD)  and  Inaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "elementary  or  secondary 
school". 

(B)  SecUon  202(dX7XA)  of  sudi  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "tnstttuUons 
involved"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"schools  Involved". 

(3)  Section  203(dK7XC)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(CXI)  An  'elementary  or  secondary 
school'  is  a  day  or  residential  school  that 


A 
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damenUry  or  aeoondkry  eduot- 
tkm.  rMpeetlrely.  m  detenntned  under  the 
law  of  tbe  State  or  other  juriadlctloD  in 
vhldi  it  IB  located. 

"(il)  For  puipoMB  of  detennlninc  whether 
a  ebUd  li  a  'fun-ttrae  elementary  or  aeoood- 
ary  aelMOl  atudent'  or  tntendi  to  coDtinue 
to  be  in  fuB-tliBe  attendance  at  an  elemen- 
tary or  noondary  ■chool'.  within  the  mean- 
Inc  of  thii  witMwtiou.  thoe  thaU  be  dlD«- 
larded  any  edoeatloo  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, beyond  the  twdfth  grade.". 

(4)  Seetkn  SOatdXTXD)  of  Mutb  Act  ia  fur- 
ther anwnded  by  strfklnc  out  "detree  frtxn 
a  foor-year  college  or  unhrerBtty"  and  tnaert- 
ingta  Ueu  thereof  "diploma  or  equivalent 
oertttleatc  tram  a  aecandary  achool  (aa  de- 
fined in  aobparagraph  (CXi))". 

(b)  Seetlan  aoacdXS)  of  auch  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  Inaerttng  "(A)"  after  "(3)".  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aubparagraph: 

"(B)  Rotwlthatandtng  aubparagraph  (A), 
the  amount  of  the  chOd'a  Inaurance  benefit 
whkh  la  payable  to  a  particular  individual 
for  the  month  in  which  auch  individual  at- 
tataH  age  18  or  any  aubaequent  month.  If 
audi  individual  ia  entitled  to  auch  benefit  by 
nwaoo  of  hla  full-time  attendance  at  an  edu- 
cational institution  (within  the  meaning  of 
this  sutaMCtton  aa  in  effect  without  regard 
to  the  amendmenta  made  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity AmentknenU  of  IMl)  at  a  level  above 
the  twelfth  grade,  ahall  be  determined  with- 
out regard  to  any  tncreaaea  which  may  have 
become  effective  after  May  1963  In  the  pri- 
mary inaurance  amount  of  the  penon  on 
the  baala  of  whoae  wages  and  aelf-employ- 
raent  income  auch  benefit  la  payable. 

(c)  SecUon  aoXdXTXB)  of  auch  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  ia 
further  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaerttng  "(and  in  the  last  sentence 
of  this  subparagraph)"  after  "Except  to  the 
extent  provided  In  such  regulatkma";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  sentence:  "The  meoedlng  provi- 
stans  of  this  subparagraph  ahall  apply  only 
with  reapect  to  indlviduala  who  are  atudenta 
at  elementary  «■  aecandary  achoola;  and  no 
Indlvldnal  who  haa  attained  the  age  of  18 
ahan  be  entitled  to  a  beneftt  under  thte  aub- 
aectlon.  by  reaaon  of  hla  being  a  full-time 
rttident  at  an  educational  inaUtution 
(within  the  meaning  of  thla  aubsectlon  ss  in 
effect  without  regard  to  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Amendmenta  of 
IMl)  at  a  lerd  above  the  twelfth  grade,  for 
the  month  of  June.  July,  w  August  in  any 
year  nnlcas  during  that  month  such  indlvld- 
ualla  artwMWng  auch  an  institution  ss  a  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  a  full-time  imiiww  school 
program  (as  determined  in  aocordanoe  with 
ragolattais  prescribed  by  the  Secretary).". 

(dXl)  The  amentknents  made  by  subsec- 
ttanU)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  child's 
tnanrancif  benefits  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber IMS:  except  that  such  amendments 
siaaO  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
who  in  December  1M3  or  in  a  prior  month 
was  in  full-time  attendance  at  an  education- 
al Instttotlan  (within  the  wm»«Hij  of  section 
309(dX7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  in 
effect  without  regard  to  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act)  at  a  level  above  the 
twdfth  grade. 

(3)  Hw  amentteenU  made  by  subsecUcms 
(b)  and  (e)  sban  spply  with  respect  to 
dmdli  Insm^nce  beneftts  payable  for 
months  after  May  IMS. 


out  "the  age  of  18"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  age  of  18". 

(3)  The  heading  of  aeeUon  303(8)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striltlng  out  "Child  Aged 
18  or  Over  Attending  School"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Child  Over  Specified  Age  to 
be  Disregarded  for  Ortaln  Benefit  Purpoaes 
Unless  Disabled". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  wife's  and 
mother's  insurance  benefiU  for  months 
after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted; except  that.  In  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual who  is  entitled  to  such  a  benefit  (on  the 
basis  of  having  a  child  in  her  care)  for  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  such 
amendments  shall  not  take  effect  until  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
two  years  or  more  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

PKoaPBcnvK  iLiiciMATioii  OP  Mumnm 
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Sac.  104.  (aXl)  Seetian 
Social  Security  Act  Is 


aoauxi)  of  the 
by  striking 


Sac.  105.  (a)  SecUon  31&(aXlxCXI)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  No  primary  insurance  amount  com- 
puted under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  leas 
than  an  amount  equal  to  $11.50  multiplied 
by  the  individual's  years  of  coverage  in 
excess  of  10.  or  the  increased  amount  deter- 
mined for  purposes  of  this  clause  under  sub- 
section (i).". 

(bXl)  SecUon  315(aXlKCXil)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of 
clause  (txil)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"For  purpoaes  of  clause  (1)". 

(3)  SecUon  315<aX3XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(except  for  sub- 
paragraph (CXixn)  thereof)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(except  for  subparagraph 
(CXI)  thereof)". 

(»  SecUon  315<aX4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(except  for  subpara- 
graph (CXixn)  thereof)"  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(except  for  subparagraph 
(CXi)  thereof)":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "ss  modified  by  para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsecUtm"  after  "the 
table  of  benefiU  in  effect  in  December 
1»78".  and  striking  out  "but  without  regard 
to  clauses  (Iv)  and  (v)  thereof,  in  the 
matter  following  subparagraph  (B). 

(4)  Section  315(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8XA)  The  table  of  benefite  in  effect  in 
December  1978  under  this  section,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (4)  (in  the  matter 
following  subparagraph  (B))  and  revised 
pursuant  to  subsecti<»  (i)  as  applicable. 
shaU  be  extended  for  average  monthly 
wages  of  leas  than  $78.00  and  primary  insur- 
ance benefits  (as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d))  of  leaa  than  $18.30. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahaU  determine  and 
promulgate  in  regulatlona  the  methodology 
for  extending  the  table  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(5)  Section  315(fX7)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed (effecUve  for  months  after  December 
IMl)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  and  (effecUve  January  1M3)  the 
recomputatlon  shaU  be  modified  by  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  section  31S(aX8)  where  applica- 
ble.". 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
316(f  X8)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(aXlXCXixn)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(aXlXCXir. 

(7)  Section  31S<iX3XAXllxn)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(including  a  pri- 


mary insurance  amount  determined  under 
subsecUon  (aXlxCXiXI).  but  subject  to  the 
provlsiona  of  auch  aubaecUon  (aXlXCXi) 
and  dauaea  (iv)  and  (v)  of  thla  aubpara- 
graph)". 

(8)  The  laat  aentence  of  aecUon 
315(iX3XAXU)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(CXiXU)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(CXi)". 

(9)  SecUon  315<iX3XAXUi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "in  the  cuie  of  an  individ- 
ual to  whom  that  section  (ss  in  effect  in 
May  IMl)  applied"  after  "under  subsection 
(aXlxCXiXI)".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(as  then  in  effect)"  after 
"clauses  (iv)  and  (v)  of  this  subparagraph". 

(10)  SecUon  31S(iX3XA)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (iv) 
and  (v). 

(11)  SecUon  315(iX3XD)  of  such  Act  is 
amonded  by  striking  out  "subparagraph 
(CXixn)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (CXI)". 

(c>  SecUon  303(mXl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(m)". 
and  by  striking  out  "shaU  not  be  less"  and 
aU  that  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"ShaU  not  be  less  than— 

"(A)  such  deceased  Individual's  primary 
Insurance  amount,  increased  under  section 
215(1)  for  months  after  May  of  the  year  in 
which  such  individual  died  as  though  such 
individual  were  still  Uving,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  which  would  be  provided 
by  secUon  315(aXlXCXiXI).  increased 
uiKler  secUon  315(1)  for  months  after  the 
year  in  which  such  deceased  individual  died, 
as  though  such  benefit  were  a  primary  in- 
siu-ance  amount  and  such  secUon 
215(aXlXCXlXI)  had  continued  in  effect 
through  that  month. 

whichever  amount  is  smaller". 

(dXl)  Section  303(wXl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  secUon 
315(aXlxCXiXII)"  in  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  section  315(aXlXCXi)". 

(3)  Section  303(wX5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  secUon 
315(aXlXCXlxn)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  section  315(aXlXCXl)". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(1)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strUdng  out  "an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  such  individ- 
ual's primary  insurance  amount,  or"  and  ". 
whichever  is  the  smaller.". 

(f)  Section  333(cX3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B). 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUons 
(a)  through  (d)  and  (f)  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  months  after  Decem- 
ber IMl  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who, 
after  that  month,  first  becomes  eligible  (ss 
defined  in  section  31S(aX3XB)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  for  an  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit, an  individual  who  first  became  eligible 
(as  so  defined)  for  a  disability  Insurance 
benefit  after  1978.  was  not  age  83  before 
1979.  and  becomes  enUUed  to  that  dlsabiUty 
insurance  benefit  after  December  IMl,  or 
an  individual  who  dies  after  December  IMl. 
EUglbUlty  for  this  purpose  Is  defined  by  sec- 
Uons  315(aX3XB)  and  (aX3XA)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (e)  shall  apply  with  reapect  to 
deaths  occurring  after  December  IMl. 

BoiniDiiKi  OP  aaasFiTs 
Sac.  108.  (a)  The  text  of  aectkm  31S(g)  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  la  •*n»n,*^  to  read 

as  f  oUows: 
"(g)  The  amount  of  any  monthly  benefit 

computed  under  secUon  303  or  333  which 
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(after  any  rtductlon  tmder  section  a03(a) 
and  any  deductkm  under  section  aOMb).  and 
after  any  deduction  under  section 
1840(aX  1 ))  is  not  a  multiple  of  $1.00  ahall  be 
rounded  to  the  next  lower  multiple  of 
$1.00.". 

(bXl)  SecUon  303(qX8)  of  such  Act  is 
fwiiiHoH  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(3)  SecUon  303(aXl)  of  auch  Act  ia  amend- 
ed by  atriklng  out  the  last  aentence. 

(3)  SecUon  303(aX3XB)  of  auch  Act  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  with  auch  prod- 
uct being  rounded  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  aecUon  315(aXlXBXUl)". 

(4)  SecUon  303(aX3XBXUl)  of  auch  Act  la 
amended  by  atriklng  out  the  parenthetical 
phrase  immediately  preceding  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(5)  SecUon  303(aX8)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence  the  parenthetical  phrase  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  semicolon  at  the  tsoA  of 
subsection  (aK2XC)  of  this  section  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  shaU  be  disregard- 
ed.". 

(8)  Section  315(iX3XAXit)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
aU  that  f  oUows  in  the  sentence  immediately 
foUowing  clause  (m)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(7)  Section  315(1X4)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  tne  first  sentence  ".  except  that  for  this 
purpose  the  last  sentence  in  paragraphs 
(3XAXU).  (3XDXiv).  and  (3XDXv)  of  this 
subsection  ss  then  in  effect  shaU  be  disre- 
garded". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  OMnputaUons 
and  determinations  made  for  months  after 
March  1981. 

PKRSIOlt  RKPOBM  ACT— COST  ■UMBUBSamn 

Sac.  107.  SecUon  IIM  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "as  provided  in  part  D 
of  UUe  IV  of  this  Act"  in  the  first  smtenoe 
of  subsecUon  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thoe- 
of  "as  otherwise  provided  by  Federal  law": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  sectkms  553  and 
553a  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provWon  of  law.  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  request  for  Informa- 
tion is  made  in  order  to  aaaist  a  party  in  In- 
terest (ss  defined  in  sectkm  3  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retiremoit  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (39  VJ&.C.  1003))  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  an  emidoyee  benefit  plan 
(as  so  defined),  or  is  made  for  any  other 
purpose  not  directly  related  to  the  adminis- 
traUon  of  the  program  or  programs  under 
this  Act  to  which  such  Information  relates, 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  requester  to 
pay  the  fuU  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  provi(Ung  such  information.". 

TBAHSmOK  TO  OOST-OP-LIVIIK!  nKXXSSBB  OW  A 
PISCAL  TBAB  BASIS 

Sac.  IM.  (a)  Section  315(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"base  quarter"  and  "cost-of-living  oomputa- 
Uon  quarter"  each  place  they  appear  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thoeof  "base  period"  and 
"cost-of-Uving  oomputaUon  pertod",  respec- 
tively. 

(bXl)  SecUon  316(1X1XA)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f (rilowc 

"(A)  the  term  'base  period'  means  (1)  the 
three-month  pertod  endtaig  on  May  31  in 
each  year,  or  (U)  any  other-three  month 


period,  ending  on  the  last  day  of  August. 
November,  or  February,  in  which  occurs  the 
effective  month  of  a  general  benefit  in- 
craase  under  this  title:". 

(3)  Sectloo  315(lXlXBXtt)  of  such  Act  is 
ammded  by  striking  out  "most  recmt  calen- 
dar quarter"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"most  recent  three-month  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (AXU)". 

(8)  Section  31S(iXlXC)  of  such  Act  is 
amiMiwrt  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  a  base 
period,  a  cost-of-Uvlng  computation  period, 
or  any  other  three-month  period  shaU  be 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  index  for  the 
three  months  in  such  period. 

(cXl)  Section  315(iX3XAXU)  of  such  Act  is 
mwn^nAmA  by  Striking  out  "cffecUve  with  the 
monUi  of  June"  in  the  matter  preceding 
subdlvlston  (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"effective  with  the  month  of  September": 

(3)  Sectton  31S(iX3XAXUi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "months  after 
May"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "months 
after  August". 

(3)  Section  315(1X3XB)  of  such  Act  is 
«m»«rt«iH  by  striking  out  "after  May"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"after  August". 

(4)  Section  315(iX3XCXU)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "beginning"  immediately 
before  "in  a  calendar  year":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  quarter"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  period". 

(5)  Section  215(iX2XD)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "beginning"  immediately 
before  "in  a  caloidar  year":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  quarter"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  period". 

(dXl)  The  smendmmts  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  sectkm  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  increases  in  benefiU  under 
sectkm  315(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
after  1983. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  such  provi- 
skms  shall  also  apply  with  respect  to  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  such  secU<m  315(i) 
in  1983;  except  that- 

(A)  the  "base  period"  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting such  Increase  shaU  be  determined 
without  regard  to  such  amendments:  and 

(B)  the  percentage  used  as  a  multiplier  in 
deriving  such  Increase  under  Uie  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (3XAXU)  of  such  section 
shall  be  the  percentage  othowise  deter- 
mined under  such  sentmce  increased  by 
one-twenty-eighth  of  such  percentage  ss  so 
determined. 

(eXlXA)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  in  this  subsec- 
Uon referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shaU.  in 
scoKdance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, increase  the  monthly  benefits  and 
lump-siun  death  payments  payable  under 
UUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the 
amounts  specdfled  in  paragraph  (3XA)  of 
this  subsection. 

(B)  The  tnt>visions  of  this  subsection  (and 
the  increase  in  benefits  made  hereunder) 
«h>ii  be  effective,  in  the  case  of  monthly 
benefits  under  UUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  only  for  months  afto'  March  1983  and 
prior  to  September  1983.  and.  in  the  case  of 
lump-sum  death  payments  undo'  such  tiUe. 
only  with  respect  to  deaths  which  occur 
after  March  1983  and  prkH-  to  Septonber 

van. 

(3)  The  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
■uthosiaed  undo-  this  subaectian  shaO  be 
provided,  and  any  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  In  connefiion  with  the  provlslaa 
of  sudi  Increase  In  benefits  shall  be  made. 


in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  315(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  oost-of-Uving  Increases  authorised 
under  Utle  n  of  such  Act.  except  that— 

(A)  the  amount  of  such  increaae  shall  be 
5.7  percent  as  apirtied  to  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amounts  and  »»im<""*«  of  total  monthly 
beneftts  described  in  subdhrWons  (11)  and 
(m)  of  section  315(1X3XAXU)  of  such  Act. 
and  shall  be  sufficient  as  appUed  to  the 
benefit  amounU  described  in  subdivlsian  (I) 
of  such  section  to  raise  such  ammmts  to 
$111.30  in  the  case  of  an  tndhridual  without 
a  spouse  and  to  a  combined  total  of  $188.M 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  and  spouse: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  entitled 
to  monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  303(e)  of  such  Act  for 
March  IMl  (wttliout  the  appUcatinn  of  sec- 
tion aoa(JXl)  or  333(b)  of  sudi  Act).  Indud- 
ing  such  beneftts  based  on  a  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  determined  under  section 
315(aXlXCXixn)  of  such  Act.  such  increaae 
ShaU  be  determined  wiUuNit  regard  to  para- 
graph (3XB)  of  sudi  section  a03(e):  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  entitled 
to  monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  pur- 
suant to  section  a03(f)  of  such  Act  for 
March  IMl  (without  tlie  appUeatioq  of  aec- 
Uon a03(JXl)  or  333(b)  of  auch  Act),  inchid- 
ing  auch  benefite  based  on  a  primary  insur- 
ance amount  detenntned  under  section 
31S(aXlXCXlxn)  of  such  Act.  such  increase 
ShaU  be  determined  without  regard  to  para^ 
graph  (3XB)  of  such  section  303(f). 

(3)  The  increase  in  social  security  benefite 
provided  by  ttils  subaection— 

(A)  ShaU  not  be  considered  to  be  an  In- 
crease In  benefite  made  under  or  pursuant 
to  section  315(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and 

(B)  ShaU  not  (except  for  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon 203(aX3XBXUl)  of  such  Act)  be  conrid- 
ered  to  be  a  "general  benefit  faicreasr  under 
this  titie"  (ss  such  term  Is  defined  in  section 
215(1X3)  of  sudi  Act): 

and  nothing  in  this  subsecticm  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  authorising  any  increase  in  the 
"contribution  and  benefit  base"  (as  sudi 
term  is  used  in  section  230  of  such  Act),  or 
sny  increase  in  the  "exen^>t  amount"  (aa 
such  term  is  used  in  secUon  303(fX8)  of 
sutdi  Act). 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  to  authoriae  (directly  at  indirect- 
ly) any  Increase  in  monthly  benefite  under 
titie  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any 
month  after  August  IMl.  or  any  increase  in 
lumixum  death  paymente  payable  under 
such  titie  in  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  August  IMl.  The  recognitian  of  the 
existenoe  of  the  increase  in  benefite  author- 
ised by  the  preceding  provisians  of  this  sub- 
section (during  the  period  tt  was  in  effect) 
in  the  application,  after  August  IMl.  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  aoa(q)  and  a03(a)  of 
such  Act  shaU  not.  for  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  be  considered  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  a  monthly  benefit  for  a  month 
after  August  IML 

(5)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  to  wtiom 
monthly  benefite  are  payable  under  title  H 
of  Mm  Social  Security  Act  for  Mardi  19C3 
(without  the  appUcatton  of  section  303(1X1) 
or  333(b)  of  sudi  Act),  and  to  wtiom  section 
303(m)  of  sudi  Act  is  apptlcahle  for  auch 
month,  auch  aeetiaa  ahaU  continue  to  be  ap- 
pUcaliie  to  auch  benefite  for  tlie  mnntha  of 
April  through  August  1983  for  which  auch 
individual  remaiiH  the  only  Indhridual  enti- 
tled to  a  nMwthiy  benefit  on  the  baala  of  the 
wagea  and  adf-emidoyment  Income  oi  the 
deoeaaed  inaured  IndhrlduaL 
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BAuniKS  SHAaim  uroa  DiTOKO 

IM.  (a)  Title  D  of  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  Mnonrted  by  addliic  at  the  end  thereof 

the  f oUowtng  new  aectlon: 

"nuum  or  BAunma  ufoii  Dnroacs  tit 

CBRAIKCAaB 

"SBc  SM.  (aXl)  The  combined  eamlngB  of 
an  IndlTtdual  and  hla  or  her  apouae.  to  the 
extent  that  such  famtngt  are  attributable 
to  the  period  of  their  marriace  (as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  <3».  shall  be  divid- 
ed equally  betweeu  them  and  shared  In  ac- 
mrrlanre  with  thla  aecUoo  for  purpoaea  of 
determining  their  eligibility  for  old-age  or 
dIaaUUty  iiMurance  beneflU  and  the 
amount  of  the  old-age  or  disability  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  which  each  of  them  is  or 
may  become  separately  entitled,  if — 

"(A)  they  were  married  to  each  other  for 
at  least  2S  years. 

"(B)  they  are  divorced  on  or  after  January 
1.  IMS.  and 

"(C)  whichever  of  them  had  been  credited 
imder  this  title  with  the  lower  total  amount 
of  wages  and  self -employment  income  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  this  section),  as 
of  the  doae  of  the  period  of  their  marriage. 
or  either  of  them  if  they  had  been  credited 
with  the  same  total  amount  of  wages  and 
self -employment  income  (so  determined)  as 
of  the  doae  of  such  period,  has  attained  age 
50  at  the  time  of  their  divorce.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  divorce  shall  be  considered 
to  have  occurred  on  the  date  on  which  it  be- 
comes finaL 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  two  individuals  who  are  mar- 
ried to  each  other  and  are  then  divorced, 
the  "period  of  their  marriage'  is  the  period— 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
calendar  quarter  in  which  their  marriage  oc- 
curred, or  with  January  1.  IMS.  whichever 
Is  later,  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the  calen- 
dar quarter  In  which  their  divorce  occurs. 

"(bXl)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  in  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  when- 
ever two  individuals  are  to  have  their  com- 
bined earnings  for  the  period  of  their  mar- 
riage divided  and  shared  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  they  shall  each  be  credited 
for  all  of  the  purposes  of  this  UUe  with 
wages  and  self-«nployment  income,  for 
each  calendar  quarter  for  wtiich  either  of 
them  is  credited  with  any  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  without  regard  to  this 
section  during  such  period,  in  an  amount 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  combined  total  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  oth- 
erwise credited  to  both  of  them  for  that 
quarter. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  have  any 
effect  upon  the  crediting  of  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  to  any  individual  for 
any  calendar  quarter  not  included  in  the 
period  of  such  indhridual's  marriage:  but  to 
the  extent  that  wages  and  self-employment 
tnoome  are  credited  pursuant  to  this  section 
the  other  provisiaas  of  this  title  specifying 
the  manner  in  which  wages  and  self -employ- 
ment income  are  to  be  credited  shall  (to  the 
extent  tnoooalstent  with  this  section)  be  In- 
appllcable. 

"(cXl)  This  section  shaU  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  crediting  of  wages  and  self- 
employment  iDoame  tat  any  «— i*tw«^r  quar- 
ter. In  the  eaae  of  any  individual  and  his  or 
her  dlwjmed  spouse,  if  ss  a  result  of  lU  ap- 
pUcatloo  with  respect  to  that  quarter  either 
of  them  would  cease  to  be  (A)  a  fully  in- 
sured Individual  (as  defined  in  section 
314(a)).  or  (B)  Insured  for  dlsaUllty  tnsnr- 
anoe  benefits  under  section  333(cXl)  or  for 


the  establishment  of  a  period  of  disability 
under  section  316(1X3). 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  and  his  or  her  di- 
vorced spouse  if  (A)  their  divorce  occurs 
after  one  of  them  has  become  entitled  to 
old-age  insurance  benefits,  or  (B)  their  di- 
vorce occurs  after  (Hie  of  them  has  become 
entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits 
unless  his  or  her  period  of  disability  (and 
entitlement  to  such  benefits)  ended  prior  to 
such  divorce  or,  if  it  did  not  end  prior  to 
such  divorce,  until  such  period  (and  such 
entitlement)  ends  (and  in  either  case  the 
'period  of  their  marriage'  shall  not  include 
any  quarter  all  of  which  was  included  in 
such  period  of  disability). 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  surviving  divorced  spouse  for 
any  month,  and  any  widow's,  widower's,  or 
mother's  Insurance  benefit  payable  to  which 
such  spouse  is  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  month  shall  be  determined  as  though 
this  section  had  not  been  enacted,  if  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  as  computed  after 
the  application  of  this  section  is  less  than 
the  amount  of  such  benefit  as  computed 
without  regard  to  this  section  (unless  such 
spouse  is  also  entitled  for  such  month  to  an 
old-age  or  disability  insurance  benefit 
which,  after  the  application  of  this  section, 
is  larger  than  such  widow's,  widower's,  or 
mother's  insurance  benefit  as  computed 
either  with  or  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion). 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  tills  section— 

"(1)  any  determination  of  whether  or  not 
an  Individual  satisfies  the  special  require- 
ments of  section  314<iX3XBXi>  or 
333(cXlXBXi)  (for  purposes  of  establishing 
a  period  of  disability  or  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits)  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  this  section; 

"(3)  benefiU  payable  under  subsection  (d) 
or  (h)  of  section  303  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  any 
individual,  and  benefits  payable  under  sub- 
section (b).  (c).  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  of  such  section 
303  (on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment income)  to  any  person  other  than 
s  divorced  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  who  has  shared  in  or  been  credited 
with  a  part  of  such  individual's  earnings 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  determined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted  if  (A)  the  application 
of  this  section  has  changed  such  Individual's 
primary  Insurance  amount  from  what  it 
would  otherwise  iiave  been,  and  (B)  the 
crediting  of  wages  and  self-employment 
income  to  such  individual  and  his  or  her 
former  spouse  without  regard  to  this  section 
would  increase  the  amount  of  such  l>enefits: 


"(3)  in  the  application  of  section  303(a) 
(relating  to  maximum  family  benefiU)  with 
respect  to  benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
any  individual,  where  all  or  any  part  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  income  of  such 
individual  and  his  or  her  former  spouse  was 
credited  to  them  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  the  primary  insurance  amount  of 
such  individual  (and  the  crediting  of  his  or 
her  wages  and  self-employment  income) 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  this 
section  but  the  benefits  payable  to  any 
other  person  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self-employment  Income  of  such  individual 
shall  be  determined  as  though  this  section 
had  not  been  enacted  and  as  though  such 
person  had  made  application  for  any  benefit 
or  benefits  to  which  he  or  she  would  (upon 
such  application)  be  entitled.". 


(bXl)  SecUon  306(cX5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  to  reflect  any  changes  in  the  credit- 
ing of  wages  and  self-employment  income 
which  may  be  necessitated  by  section  334.". 

(3)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  determination  of  the  wages  and 
self -employment  income  to  be  credited  to  an 
individual  under  this  subsection  shall  in  all 
cases  be  made  after  the  application  of  sec- 
tion 334. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  divorces  oc- 
curring on  or  after  January  1,  1985,  and 
with  respect  to  earnings  for  periods  on  or 
after  that  date. 

ntSKxno  or  suavivuic  srousx's  SKHxnTs  to 

■XCXWr  WAOX  IXVXLS 

Sxc.  110.  (a)  SecUon  315(bX3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(CXI)  In  computing  the  primary  insur- 
ance amount  of  a  deceased  individual  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  to  which  such  individual's  widow, 
surviving  divorced  wife,  or  widower  is  enti- 
tled under  section  303(e)  or  (f),  in  any  case 
where  the  Initial  month  of  such  entitlement 
is  a  month  after  December  1M4,  the  year  in 
which  such  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife, 
or  widower  attains  age  60  or  initially  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  benefits,  whichever  is 
earlier,  shall  be  substituted  for  the  second 
calendar  year  specified  in  subparagraph 
(AXllXI)  if  such  substitution  would  Increase 
the  amount  of  such  benefits. 

"(11)  In  any  case  where  a  deceased  individ- 
ual referred  to  in  clause  (1)  is  an  individual 
to  whom  subsection  (aXl)  did  not  apply 
(and  whose  primary  insurance  amount  was 
consequently  computed  under  section  215(a) 
or  315(d)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  in  Decem- 
ber 1978),  such  individual's  average  monthly 
wage  shall  nevertheless  be  determined  (as 
though  it  were  his  average  indexed  monthly 
earnings)  in  the  manner  provided  in  this 
subsection,  and  in  accordance  with  clause  (i) 
of  this  subparagraph,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  benefits  to  which 
such  individual's  widow,  surviving  divorced 
wife,  or  widower  is  entitled  under  section 
303(e)  or  (f)  if  the  initial  month  of  such  en- 
titlement is  a  month  after  December  1984.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  benefits 
payable  for  months  after  December  1984. 

PHASXD  CLIMIIIATIOH  OF  KABHIHCS  TXST  FOX 
PiaSOMS  ss  AMD  OLDBB 

Sac.  111.  (aXl)  EffecUve  with  respect  to 
monthly  insurance  benefits  payable  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  in  taxable  years  ending  after  De- 
c«nber  31.  IMl.  and  before  January  1.  1983. 
section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  in 
effect  without  regard  to  the  amnidixients 
made  by  section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977)  is  amended— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "seventy-two"  In  sub- 
sections (cXl).  (dXl).  (fXlXB).  and  <J)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seventy-one": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "age  70"  in  subsection 
(fX3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "age  71"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  age  of  73"  and 
"age  73"  in  subsection  (hXlXA)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  In  each  inatanoe  "age  71": 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "SBvnrnr-Two"  in  the 
heading  of  subsection  (J)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "aavaaii-oiix". 

(3)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977  is  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  monthly  In- 
surance benefiU  payable  under  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31. 1983— 

(1)  Subsections  (cXl)  and  (dXl)  of  section 
303  of  such  Act  (as  amendwl  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  are  each  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  age  of  seventy-one" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age  68". 

(3)  Subeection  ((fXlXB)  of  such  section 
303  (as  so  amended)  la  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "age  seventy-one"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "sge  68".  _^ 

(3)  Subsection  (fK3)  of  such  section  303 
(as  so  amended)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "age  71"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "age  68".  .        ^      ^. 

(4)  SubsecUons  (hXlXA)  of  such  section 
303  (as  so  am«ided)  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "age  71"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age  68". 

(5)  Subsections  (J)  of  such  secUon  303  (as 
so  amended)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "seventy-one"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "age  68". 

(6)  The  heading  of  subsection  (J)  of  such 
section  303  (as  so  amoided)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "»gx  savaaxi-oax" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "agi  ss". 

IMCRKASKS  II»  AGE  AT  WHKS  FOU.  WWMWWm  AKK 
rATABLK  CHAMCES  IH  ACTOAKUL  IXDOCTIOa 

Sac.  113.  (a)  Section  303(qX9)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(9)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  68.". 

(b)  Section  203(qKl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "five-ninths  of  1  per- 
cent" and  "twenty-five  thirty-sixths  of  1 
percent"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  in  each  instance  "Vt  of  1  per- 
cent": and  ^     ^^ 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after  and 
below  subparagraph  (DXU))  the  foUowing 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  no  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's insurance  benefit  shall  be  reduced 
under  this  subsecticm  to  leas  than  64  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  such  beneflt  as  OHn- 
puted  without  regard  to  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  303(q)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "age  65"  in  para- 
graphs (3).  (3KAXi),  (5XC).  and  (lOXC),  and 
"the  age  of  65"  in  paragraph  (3Xe).  and  by 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  in  each  instance 
"age  68". 

(d)  SecUon  303(r)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "age  65"  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "age 

68". 

(eXl)  SecUon  303(w)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  SecUon  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  subsection  (w)". 

(3)  SecUon  303(eX3XA)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  smtenoe. 

(4)  SecUon  303(fX3XA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(5)  SecUon  303(aX3XBXUl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bgr  striking  out  "(excluding  any 


pazt    thoeof    determined    under    section 

ao«w»". 

(fXl)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monUily  in- 
suranoe  benefiU  payable  to  taidhriduals 
mbomt  Initial  month  of  enUUement  to  such 
benefiU  is  a  month  after  December  19M. 

(3)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
■ii»ii  also  apply  with  respect  to  mcmthly  in- 
surance   beneflU    payable    to    individuals 
whose  initial  month  of  entitlemenU  to  such 
benefiU  occurs  in  any  calendar  year  during 
the   10-year  period  beginning  January   1. 
19M.  and  ending  December  31. 19M:  but  the 
percentage  reducUon  in  any  such  beneflt 
which  resulU  from  such  amendments,  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  that  benefit 
as  computed  under  section  303(q>  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  after  the  H>pUcati(m  of 
such  amendmenU  differs  from  the  amount 
of  that  benefit  as  it  would  be  computed 
under    such    secUon    303(q)    and    section 
SOXw)  of  such  Act  without  regard  to  such 
amendments.  shaU  l>e  only  in  an  amount 
whl^  bears  the  same  relationship  to  such 
difference  as  the  number  of  years  which 
have  theretofore  elapsed  during  such  period 
(through  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  such 
initial  enUUonent  occurs)  bears  to  10.  The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  shaU  prescribe  and  pubUah 
tables  setting  forth  the  actual  reducUons  to 
be  made  under  such  section  303(q)  (and  any 
incremental   Increases   to  be  made  under 
such  section  303(w)),  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  sentence,  with  respect  to  boiefiU 
of  each  of  the  types  involved  for  inlUal  enU- 
UemenU  occuiring  in  each  of  the  years  in 
such  period:  and  such  tables  shaU  be  treated 
for  aU  of  the  purposes  of  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  constituting  a  part  of 
secUon  303(q)  of  such  Act  ss  so  amended. 
TITLE      II-PBOVI8IONS      AFFECTING 
THE    DISABrUTY    INSDllANCE    PRO- 
GRAM 
BSDUcnoa  ni  disabiutt   Bsmnrs  ow  ac- 

COUWT  or  OTHIK  BXLATKD  PATlfKITTS:  KXIUI- 

sioa  or  OPPSKT  to  BisASixn  worksx 
nmnciAxiKS  usb>  es  THROU<m  S4  un 
THxn    FAMiUKs;    cHAmx    n    MowrH    ni 

WHICH  PATMXIITS  ARE  OPTSET 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Section  224  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(I)  in  the  heading,  by  striking  out  "ow  ac- 
conirr  or  xicxift  op  wobkmxh's  compeiisa- 
now"; 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (a),  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "the  age 
of  63"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  age 
of  65": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (aX3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  such  individual  is  entiUed  for  such 
month,  under  a  law  or  plan  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  poUUcal  subdivision  (as 
defined  in  secUon  318(bX3)).  to  periodic 
benefiU  (other  than  beneflU  payable  under 
UUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  or  under  a 
program  of  assistance  wliich  is  bssed  on 
need,  or  beneflU  based  on  service  included 
under  kn  agreement  entered  into  by  a  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  secUon  318  of  this  Act  for  a 
total  or  parUal  disabiUty  (whether  or  not 
permanent).":  .  , 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (aX4).  by  striking  out 
"Uie  workmen's  compensaUon  law  or  plan" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  a  law  or 
plan"; 

(5)  in  subsecUon  (b).  by  striking  out 
"under  a  worlonen's  compensaUon  law  or 
plan"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  a 
total  or  partial  disabiUty  under  a  law  or 
plan  described  in  subsecUon  (aX3)": 


(6)  by  striking  out  subsection  (.dr. 

(7)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
"workmen's  oompensatlan";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(hxi)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall  provide  sudi  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  for  purposes  of  making  a 
timely  determination  of  the  amount  of  the 
reduction,  if  any.  required  by  this  section  in 
benefiU  payable  under  this  title,  or  tar  pur- 
poses of  verlf ytaig  other  Information  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreemenU  with  States,  political  subdi- 
visions, and  other  organiations  that  admin- 
ister laws  or  plans  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  in  order  to  obtain  sudi  infw- 
maUon  as  he  may  need  to  administer  such 
provisitHis." 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  enUtlemenU 
to  beneflU  under  secUon  333(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  months  after  the 
seomd  month  following  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that^ 

(1)  the  amendmenU  made  by  subsection 
(aX3)  shaO  apply  cmly  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  not.  before  such  second 
month,  attained  the  age  of  63;  and 

(3)  in  any  State  where  periodic  benefiU 
under  the  applicable  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  or  plan  were  being  reduced  as 
described  in  section  334(d)  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  aa  Ifarch  1.  IMl.  under  the  prac- 
tices of  such  State  in  effect  on  that  day. 
subsection  (aX6)  of  this  section  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  payment  made  for 
a  month  before  January  1984  to  any  individ- 
ual whose  periodic  benefiU  woe  being  so  re- 
duced on  that  day  unless  such  State  so 
elects. 

ELiHiiiATiOH  or  poinraic  roa  vocatioiial 

KKHABIUTATION  SSXVICBS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  332(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"CosU  of  RehabUitation  Services  From 
Trust  Funds 

""(dXl)  For  purpose  of  making  vocational 
rehabiUtation  services  more  readily  availa- 
ble to  disabled  individuals  who  are— 

"(A)  enUUed  to  disabiUty  insurance  bene- 
fits under  secUon  223, 

"(B)  enUtled  to  chUd"8  insurance  beneflU 
under  secUon  202(d)  after  having  attained 
age  18  (and  are  under  a  disabiUty). 

""(C)  enUUed  to  widow's  insurance  beneflU 
under  section  202(e)  prior  to  sttaining  age 
60.  or 

"(D)  «UtIed  to  widower's  insurance  bene- 
flU under  secUon  303(f)  prior  to  attaining 
age  60. 

to  the  end  that  savings  wiU  accrue  to  the 
Trust  Funds  as  a  result  of  rehaMUtatlng 
such  individuals  into  substantial  gainful  ac- 
Uvlty,  there  are  authorised  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal 
DisabiUty  Insurance  Trust  Fund  eaidi  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
raable  the  Secretary  to  reimbutae  the  State 
for  the  reasonable  and  necessary  oosU  of  vo- 
cational rehabUltation  aervioes '  fumiabed 
such  individuals  (including  services  during 
their  waiting  periods),  under  a  State  plan 
for  vocational  rehabiUtaUon  servioes  ap- 
proved under  UUe  I  of  the  RehabiUtation 
Act  of  1973  (39  V&.C.  701  K  seq.).  which 
result  in  their  performance  of  substantial 
gainful  acUvlty  which  lasU  for  a  continuous 
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pertod  of  •  montlia.  The  deCennliwtloo  that 
th«  vocaUanal  rehabOttatlon  aerrloea  oqd- 
tributad  to  the  mrwiful  return  of  such  in- 
dMduals  to  aabetanUal  gainful  acttrity  or 
their  emplojnBent  In  iheltered  workahopa, 
and  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
ooata  to  be  retmburwd  under  this  nitioec- 
ttai.  shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Seeorlty  In  accordance  with  criteria 
f  onmilated  by  him. 

"<»  Payments  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  neceasarx  adjustments  for  over- 
payments and  underrMiyments. 

"(3)  Maney  paid  from  the  Trust  Funds 
under  this  subsection  for  the  reimbtuse- 
ment  of  the  costs  of  providlnc  senriees  to  in- 
dMdoals  who  are  entitled  to  benefita  under 
sectlan  S39  dndudlnc  servlees  during  their 
walttaw  periods),  or  who  are  enUtled  to 
benefits  under  secticm  MKd)  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of 
such  individuals.  shaU  be  cliarged  to  the 
PMeral  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund, 
and  aH  other  money  paid  from  the  Trust 
Funds  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
charged  to  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survi- 
von  Insurance  Trust  Fund.  The  Secretary 
shall  determine  aocordlnK  to  such  methods 
IHOcedures  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 


"(A)  the  total  amount  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  services  under  UiJs  subsec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  pre 
ceding  sentence,  the  amount  which  should 
be  cliarged  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  thJs  subsection  the 
term  'vocational  rehablliution  services' 
ShaU  have  the  meaning  assicned  to  It  in  title 
I  of  the  Retiabilltatlon  Act  of  1973  (29 
XJ&.C.  701  et  seq.).  except  that  such  services 
may  be  limited  in  type,  scope,  or  amount  in 
aoctmlanoe  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary designed  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection.". 

<b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  services  ren- 
dered on  or  after  October  1.  1981. 
own  MonoH  rkvikw 

Sic.  303.  Section  304(k)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity OisabiUty  Amendments  of  1980  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(l)"  after  "(g)".  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  Implementing  and  carrying  out 
the  program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  shall  review— 

"(A)  at  least  5  percent  of  all  decisions, 
rendered  by  administrative  law  Judges  in 
the  fiscal  year  1981  as  a  result  of  hearings 
under  section  221(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  that  individuals  are  or  continue  to  be 
under  disabilities  as  defined  in  section  216(1) 
or  223<d)  of  such  Act;  and 

"(B)  at  least  35  percent  of  all  such  deci- 
si<His  so  rendered  in  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  1981. ". 

coiDBLnns  roa  oisabiutt  ocTsaiaaATioH 

Sac  204.  Section  a06(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  Social 
Security  Rulings  and  the  adjudicative 
standards  of  Part  4  of  the  Program  Oper- 
aUons  Manual  System  (POMS)  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Sodal  Security,  shall  govern  determinations 
of  whether  Indhriduals  are  under  disabilities 
as  defined  in  sections  216(1)  and  223(d).". 
■VALOATioa  or  PAm 

Sac  205.  (a)  SecUon  223(dKS)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 


after  the  fint  sentence  the  foUowing  new 
sentence:  "An  Individual's  testimony  as  to 
pain  or  other  symptoms  shaU  not  alone 
permit  a  detomlnatlon  that  he  or  she  is 
under  a  diaahiUty  unless  medical  signs  and 
findtaias.  established  by  medically  accept- 
able clinical  m-  labmatory  diagnostic  tech- 
niques, show  the  existence  of  a  medical  otm- 
dltion  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
t»t>duce  such  pain  or  symptoms.", 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a)  ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions of  disability  made  on  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SUBSTAimAI.  OAUIFUI.  AdTVTrT  AJn  TXIAL 
WOBK 

Sac.  206.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
233(dK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  ";  and  no 
other  IndividiuU  shaU  be  regarded  as  having 
dononstrated  an  abiUty  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantial galnfiU  acUvity  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings that  do  not  exceed  the  exempt  amount 
under  such  secUon  203(f)(8)  which  is  appli- 
cable to  Individuals  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (O)  thereof". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223(cK2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'services'  means  activity  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  a  type  nor- 
mally performed  for  remuneration  or  gain, 
and  which  is  performed  (by  the  particular 
individual  involved)  in  any  month  for  remu- 
neration or  gain  at  least  equal  to  (A)  the 
amount  of  remuneration  or  gain  which  was 
sufficient,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary then  in  effect,  to  cause  the  activity  to 
be  treated  as  constituting  services'  for  such 
purposes  in  the  month  in  which  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1981  were  enacted, 
or  (B)  if  one  or  more  increases  in  exempt 
amounu  under  section  203(fK8)  have  oc- 
curred pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  there- 
of during  the  period  between  the  month 
specified  in  clause  (A)  of  this  sentence  and 
the  month  in  which  the  particular  activity 
involved  is  performed,  the  amount  to  which 
the  amount  specified  in  clause  (A)  of  this 
sentence  would  have  Increased  under  such 
section  203(r>(8)  during  such  period  if  (in 
the  month  specified  in  clause  (A))  it  had 
been  an  exempt  amount  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals other  than  those  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  such  section  203(f  K8).". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  months  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

MKDICAL  SCHOOL  COURSSS  AlfO  COWilHUmc 
KSUCATIOH  IN  DISABIUTV 

Sac.  207.  (a)  Section  201(k)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  expenditure,  out  of  the  Federal  DlsabU- 
ity  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  such  amounts  as 
are  required  to  be  paid  under  section 
709(aKl)  to  schools  of  medicine  and  schools 
of  osteopathy  which  provide  instruction  in 
the  evaluation  of  medical  impairment  and 
such  amounts  as  are  required  under  section 
709(aH2)  for  the  continuing  education  of 
physicians  and  osteopaths  in  the  evaluation 
of  medical  impairments  for  disability  bene- 
fit purposes.". 

(b)  'nue  vn  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section: 


"PBOOBAM  or  TaamiiM  un 
cATioii  roa  nrrsiciAin  um  osTBOPATHa:  ab- 

VISOKT  OOUWCIL  on  MIDICAL  ASMLIS  Or  OIS- 
ABIUTT 

"Sic.  700.  (a)(1)  Any  school  of  medicine  or 
osteopathy  which  provides  instruction  In 
the  evaluation  of  medical  Impairments  of  in- 
dividuals applying  for  benefits  based  on  dls- 
abUlty  under  UUe  n  shaU  be  enUUed  to  re- 
imbursement for  the  costs  of  providing  such 
instruction,  if  such  Instruction  satisfies  such 
requirements  and  standards  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  CouncO  on  the  Medical 
Aspects  of  DlsabiUty. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shaU  pay 
the  costs  of  the  continuing  education  of 
physicians  and  osteopaths  who  are  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  perform  services 
in  connection  with  dlsablUty  determinations 
under  Utle  n  of  this  Act.  or  who  are  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  with  State 
agencies  making  dlsablUty  determlnaUons 
under  secUon  221.  If  and  to  the  extent  that 
(A)  such  education  consists  of  or  involves  at- 
tendance in  courses  of  instruction  relevant 
to  disability  claims  processing  and  evalua- 
tion of  medical  impairments  of  individuals 
applying  for  benefits  based  on  disability,  (B) 
such  education  is  undertaken  by  the  physi- 
cian or  osteopath  at  the  request  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  or  the  State 
agency  Involved,  and  (C)  such  courses  of  in- 
struction meet  such  additional  standards  as 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Dis- 
ability may  prescribe. 

"(bKl)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Adviso- 
ry CouncU  on  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Dls- 
abUlty  (hereiiuifter  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil'). 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shaU  consist  of  15  mem- 
bers, including— 

"(A)  one  designee  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  CoUeges: 

"(B)  one  designee  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association; 

"(C)  one  designee  of  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association: 

"(D)  one  designee  of  the  National  Medical 
Association; 

"(E)  eight  individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  from 
among  administrators  of  State  agencies 
making  disabUity  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 221.  physicians  and  osteopaths  em- 
ployed by  or  under  contract  with  such  State 
sgencies.  and  persons  engaged  in  conducting 
consultative  examinations  In  connection 
with  such  determinations,  including  among 
these  a  designee  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Disability  E^xaminers  and  the  Coun- 
cU of  State  Administrators  of  Vocational 
RehabUiUtion;  and 

"(P)  three  individuals,  not  otherwise  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  of  title  5  from  among  persons 
who  are  outstanding  in  fields  related  to  hos- 
pital, medical,  and  other  health  activities. 
The  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point one  of  the  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
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"(3)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shaU 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  or  designated 
to  f  Ul  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  or  designated  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  designated  for  the  remainder  of 


such  term.  A  member  shall  not  be  eUcfUe  to 
serve  continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 
Members  of  the  OouncO.  while  attending 
meetings  or  ctmferences  tbovof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council. 
ShaU  be  entitled  to  receive  oompenaatlon  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day,  includinc  tisvelttmr,  and 
whUe  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  placea  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  indiidlng  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorised  by  section 
5703  of  tlUe  5.  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  government  serrfoe  employed  In- 
termittently. The  CteuncO  shaU  meet  as 
often  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  but 
not  less  often  than  twice  each  year.  The 
CouncU  Is  authorized  to  engage  such  techni- 
cal asslstanoe  from  individuals  sklUed  In 
medical  and  other  aspects  of  dlsablUty  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
The  Secretary  shaU  make  available  to  the 
CouncU  such  secretariat  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  any  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(4)  It  ShaU  l>e  the  function  of  the  Coun- 
cU- 

"(A)  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
courses  of  liBtructlon  (for  use  in  schools  of 
medicine  and  osteopathy)  in  the  evaluation 
of  medical  ImpairmenU  of  individuals  for 
purposes  of  determining  their  eligiblUty  for 
benefits  based  on  disabUity: 

"(B)  to  evaluate  programs  for  the  continu- 
ing education  of  physicians  and  osteopaths 
(particularly  those  employed  by  or  imder 
contract  with  the  Secretary  and  the  various 
State  agencies  involved)  in  the  medical  as-, 
pects  of  disability,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  how  such  education  may  best  be 
provided  to  serve  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)); 

"(C)  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  proper  level  of  medical  dociunenta- 
tlon  needed  for  the  adequate  adjudication 
of  claims  for  benefits  based  on  dlsablUty,  in- 
cluding standards  for  determining  residual 
functional  capacity; 

"(D)  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  listing  of  impairments  which  is 
promulgated  In  regulations  and  make  such 
recommendations  for  revisions  therein  as 
may  be  required  by  changes  in  medical  prac- 
tice and  technology; 

"(E)  to  examine  the  feasibiUty  of  making 
disabUity  awards  on  a  time-limited  Imsis  and 
the  rehabilitation  potential  of  specified  dis- 
ease processes;  and 

"(F)  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  advice 
and  recommendations  on  matters  of  general 
poUcy  with  respect  to  dlsablUty  determina- 
tions under  title  II,  and  perform  such  other 
appropriate  functions  relating  to  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  disabUity  as  the  Secretary 
may  request. 

"(5)  The  CouncU  shaU  submit  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Senate  at 
least  once  every  two  years  a  full  report  on 
its  activities  under  this  section.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  become  effective  October  1, 1981. 

TITLE  III— PROVISIONS  APFECTINO 
OOVERNMENT  WORKERS 

KLnoMATioM  or  wmnrAix  social  sicnuTT 
Ban  ar  lis  ton  persons  with  pKiraioira  raoii 

NONCOVKRKD  EMPLOTMKirr 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Section  215  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subaection: 


"■racuL  >nu  roa  ocTBoainwG  pumabt  n- 

SinUMCB  AMOUIITS  III  CASB  OT  IBUIVUIUALS 

iBCsnmo  PBisioiis  basib  ob  wubuovbos 

WOBK 

"(JXl)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  for 
any  month  Is  entitled  to  an  old-age  or  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section 
203(a)  or  223.  and  who  for  such  month  is 
also  entitled  to  a  pension,  annuity,  or  other 
periodic  benefit  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
his  past  performance  of  services  which  do 
not  constitute  employment  or  self-onploy- 
ment  for  purposes  of  this  title  or  on  his  past 
receipt  of  remuneration  or  income  which 
does  not  constitute  wages  or  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  purposes,  the  primary 
iniuranoe  amount  of  such  individual  shaU 
not  be  computed  under  subsection  (a)  but 
shaU  instead  be  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  a  primary  Insurance  amount  deter- 
mined for  such  individual  under  subsection 
(a)  on  the  basis  of  the  total  wages  and  self- 
onployment  income  with  which  he  would 
have  been  credited  under  this  title  (without 
regard  to  this  subsection)  if  none  of  the 
limitations  and  exclusions  contained  In  sec- 
tions 200,  210.  and  211  (other  than  those 
contained  in  sections  209(a)  and  211(b))  had 
been  effective  after  December  31,  1981,  and 

"(B)  his  noncovered-employment  adjust- 
ment ratio,  as  determined  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection, 

reduced  by  1  percent  for  each  year  of  zero 
coverage  (as  defined  In  paragraph  (3))  In 
excess  of  10  and  thereafter  Increased  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (I). 

"(2)  The  noncovered-employment  adjust- 
ment ratio'  of  any  individual  is  equal  to  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  total  (after  adjustment  under 
subsection  (bX3))  of  such  individual's  wages 
paid  in  and  self-employment  Income  cred- 
ited to  his  computation  base  years  (deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)(2KB)).  by 

"(B)  the  total  (after  such  adjustment)  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
such  Individual  that  would  have  been  paid 
in  or  credited  to  such  years  If  none  of  the 
limitations  and  exclusions  contained  in  sec- 
tions 209,  210,  and  211  (other  than  those 
contained  in  sections  209(a)  and  211(b))  had 
been  effective  after  December  31, 1981. 

"(3)  The  term  "year  of  zero  coverage"  with 
respect  to  an  individual  means  any  calendar 
year  before  1982  (A)  which  is  Included  In 
such  Individual's  elapsed  years  under  sub- 
section (bKZKBKiu)  and  (B)  for  which  such 
individual  (without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) is  not  credited  with  any  wages  or  self- 
employment  income.". 

(bXl)  Section  215(aK3KA)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  other  than  an  Indi- 
vidual to  whom  subsection  (j)  appUes,"  after 
"it  appUes  to  every  such  individual". 

(2)  Section  215(aK5)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  in  subsection  (j)"  after 
"paragraph  (4XB)". 

(3)  Section  215(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  an  individual  whose  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  has  theretofore  been  comput- 
ed under  subsection  (j)  ceases  to  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  annuity,  or  other  periodic 
benefit  of  the  type  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(I)  thereof,  and  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  a  period  of  at  least  12  months  without 
such  entitlement  has  elapsed,  that  there  Is 
no  prospect  that  such  individual  wUl  again 
become  entitled  to  such  a  pension,  annuity, 
or  benefit  at  any  identifiable  time,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  recompute  such  individual's  pri- 
mary insurance  amoimt  for  the  year  in 
aAilch  he  makes  the  determination,  effec- 


tive for  monthly  benefits  beginning  with 
benefits  for  the  month  after  the  month  in 
which  such  determinatitm  is  made.  Any 
such  reoomputation  shaU  be  made  under 
subsection  (a)  and  without  regard  to  subsec- 
tion (J).  in  the  tnimw  provided  for  reoom- 
putations  to  which  paragraidi  (2)  of  this 
subsection  applies.  Should  any  Individual 
whose  primary  insurance  amount  has  been 
recomputed  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  again  become  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion, annuity,  or  other  periodic  benefit  of 
the  type  taivolved,  subsection  (J)  shaU  again 
oe  applicable  and  the  Secretary  shaU 
promptly  redetermine  such  individual's  i»i- 
mary  insurance  amount  in  aooordanoe  with 
that  subsecti<m.  effective  for  monthly  bene- 
fits beginning  with  benefits  for  the  montta 
in  which  such  reentltlement  occurs.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  apply  only  with  reqject  to  individuals 
initiaUy  becmning  entitled  to  old-age  or  dls- 
ablUty taisurance  beneflte  after  August  31. 
1981.  but  shaU  not  apply  with  reject  to  any 
individual  who  attained  age  t&  on  or  before 
that  date. 

PSOHIBinOB  AGAIMST  TBBIOIIATIOII  OP  COVB- 
A(3  Dl  CASE  OP  STATB  ABB  lOCAL  EMPIjOTEIS. 
ANB  IB  CASE  OP  OfFLOTEES  OP  MOBPaOPIT 
ORGABIZATIOB8 

Sic.  302.  (a)  SecUon  218(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Striking  out  "Upon"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  "IT"  In  paragraph  (2).  and  by  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  up<Mi"  and  "Subject  to  paragraph  (3), 
if",  respecUvelr. 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  No  agreement  under  this  secUon  may 
be  terminated  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  para- 
graph (2)  (either  In  its  entirety  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  coverage  group)  unless  the  ap- 
plicable notice  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph is  given  on  or  before  BCarch  25. 
1981.". 

(bXl)  Section  3121(kXl)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  waiver  of 
exemption  by  nonprofit  organizaUon)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "The  period"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subpara- 
graph (O),  the  period";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  No  period  for  which  a  certificate  is 
effective  may  be  terminated  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  or  paragraph  (2)  unless  the  appU- 
cable  advance  notice  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
paragraph or  paragraph  is  given  on  or 
before  March  25,  1981.". 

(2)  SecUon  3121(kX2)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  terminaUon  of  waiver  period  by  Sec- 
retary) is  amended  by  striking  out  "IT*  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'Subject  to  paragraph  (IXO),  iT*. 

(3)  Section  3121(kX3)  of  such  C^ode  (relat- 
ing to  no  renewal  of  waiver)  is  repealed. 

EXTEBSIOB  OP  GOVBtBlOarr  PBBSIOB  OPFSET 
EXXMPTIOB  POB  FIVE  MOBE  TEABS 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Section  334(gMlXA)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  60-month 
period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
120-month  period". 

(bXl)  Section  334(gXlXB)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendm«its  of  1977  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(or  would  meet  sodi 
requirements  if  the  amendments  made  by 
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aeetkm  »7  of  this  Act  had  become  effective 
on  the  fint  day  of  that  month)". 

(S)  The  amendment  made  by  paracraph 
(1)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  become  effec- 
tive January  1.  1977,  but  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  monthly  Insurance  benefits 
for  months  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted, 
oouacnoa  Am  AnsmiisTaATioit  or  social 


■■CUUTT  Ti 


DUB  WITH 


TO  COV- 


■aXD  STATI  AHD  LOCAL  EMPLO' 


Sac  304.  (aXl)  SubsecUons  (e).  (h).  (J), 
(q).  (r).  (s>.  and  (t)  of  section  218  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  repealed. 

(2XA)  Section  305(cKlXDXi)  of  such  Act 
ia  amended  by  strlkinc  out  "(or  on  reports 
filed  by  a  State  under  section  318(e)  or  regu- 
lations thereunder)". 

(B)  SecUon  30S(CXS)(F)  of  such  Act.  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clauaw  (U)  and 
(ill). 

(C)  Section  218(fXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (eK2),  any  agreement"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Any  agreement". 

(b)  Section  3121(bX7)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  exclusions 
from  employment)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  not  apply  in  the  case  or'  In  the 
matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  service  included  under  an  agree- 
ment under  section  218  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  or  in  the  case  of. 

(cXl)  (Chapter  21  of  such  Code  (the  Feder- 
al Insurance  Contributions  Act)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  3128  as  section 
3127,  and  by  inserting  after  section  3125  the 
foUowing  new  section: 

Sbc  3126.  RxroBMS  ni  thk  Cask  op  Stats 
An>  Local  OovKumxirTAL  EicrLOTan. 

"In  the  case  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  services  performed 
In  the  employ  of  a  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  In  the  employ  of  any 
instrumoitallty  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  which  Is  wholly  owned  there- 
by, the  return  and  payment  of  the  taxes 
may  be  made  by  the  Oovemor  of  such  State 
or  such  agents  as  he  may  designate.  The 
person  making  such  return  may.  for  conven- 
ience of  administration,  make  payments  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  3111  with  re- 
spect to  such  service  without  regard  to  the 
ccmtrlbutkm  and  benefit  base  limitation  in 
secUon3121(aKl).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  21  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  3126.  Returns  in  the  caae  of  State  and 

local  governmental  employees. 
"Sec  3127.  Short  UUe.". 

(dXl)  Section  8205(a)  of  such  Code  (reUt- 
taw  to  adjustment  of  tax)  Is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Stan  AS  niFU>TXB.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  calendar  year  from  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
instrumentality  which  is  wholly  owned 
thereby,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3126  shall  be 
»v< m^ri  a  separate  employer.". 

(2)  Section  6413(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  adjustment  of  tax)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  Stats  as  biplotbl— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  cmlendar  year  tram  a 
State  (v  political  subdtvlslan  thereof  or  any 
instrumentality    which    Is    wholly    owned 


thereby,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3128  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.". 

(3)  Section  6413(cX2XB)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  applicability  In  case  of  certain  gov- 
ernmental employees)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  Star  XMFLom.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  remuneration 
received  during  any  calendar  year  from  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
instrumentality  which  Is  wholly  owned 
thereby,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  and 
each  agent  designated  by  him  who  makes  a 
return  pursuant  to  section  3126  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  employer.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  December  1981. 


ARE  WE  MAKING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN STEEL  INDUSTRY  SECOND 
RATE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rnsso)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  1  year  ago  Wisconsin  Steel  Corp. 
closed  its  doors  and  some  3.500  hard- 
working men  and  women  are  still  un- 
employed, many  are  fighting  to  pro- 
tect their  pensions  and  many  are  still 
mobilized  to  try  and  save  Wisconsin 
Steel  Corp.  and  their  jobs.  They  have 
not  lost  their  faith  in  America  or  its 
dream  and  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  Justify  that  faith. 

Since  the  closing  of  this  plant,  I 
have  heard  much  about  the  waste  of 
money,  land,  and  machinery  which  oc- 
curred because  of  this  business  fail- 
ure—I  say— what  about  the  waste  of 
people.  A  community  is  dying  and  we 
have  to  help.  The  return  on  our  in- 
vestment will  be  a  resumption  of  cor- 
porate and  income  tax  from  Wisconsin 
Steel  Corp.— more  buying  locally  and 
thus  more  sales  tax— a  reduction  in 
welfare  and  unemployment— a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  our  economically  distressed 
region  and  most  important— a  rejuve- 
nation of  spirit  for  a  group  of  industri- 
ous Americans. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  we  take  one 
more  step  toward  making  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  second  rate.* 


JOHN  POTTS:  A  STORY  OP 
HEROISM 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoTin)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  one  of  my 
constituents.  Chief  Hospital  Corpsman 
John  T.  Potts  of  Dormont,  Pa.  This 
courageous  man  was  awarded  the 
Naval  Medal  for  Heroism  at  a  ceremo- 
ny which  I  attended  at  the  National 
Naval  Medical  Center  on  March  19.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  story  with  you. 


Chief  Corpsman  Potts  was  involved 
in  a  near  fatal  accident  aboard  the 
UJ3.  Navy  survey  ship  Chauvenat  off 
Indonesia  last  September.  Potts  and 
Lieutenant  Linda  Paul  were  in  a  small 
landing  craft  that  was  being  hauled 
aboard  the  bigger  ship  when  one  of 
the  steel  hoisting  cables  snapped.  As 
the  landing  craft  began  to  fall.  Potts 
threw  Lieutenant  Paul  overboard  to 
safety,  but  the  snapping  cable  severed 
his  left  hand  and  a  falling  box  of  tools 
fell  on  his  leg,  breaking  it  in  three 
places.  Chief  Corpsman  Potts  was  the 
only  medically  trained  crewmember 
aboard  the  Chauvenat  and,  despite  the 
intense  pain,  he  refused  morphine  so 
that  he  could  direct  his  fellow  crew- 
men  how  to  pack  his  severed  hand  In 
Ice  and  splint  his  broken  leg.  He  was 
airlifted  to  Singapore  where  a  team  of 
microsurgeons  reattached  his  left 
hand. 

Since  that  time.  Chief  Corpsman 
Potts  has  been  a  patient  at  the  Nation- 
al Naval  Medical  Center  in  Bethesda. 
Md.  Recently,  the  cast  was  removed 
from  his  leg  and  he  is  now  able  to  walk 
with  the  assistance  of  a  crutch.  Doc- 
tors have  restored  circulation  in  his 
hand,  however  it  remains  paralyzed 
and  he  facco  more  surgery.  As  was  his 
wish.  Chief  Corpsman  Potts  was  not 
presented  with  his  award  for  heroism 
until  he  could  wear  his  uniform  and 
stand  at  attention. 

In  spite  of  his  ordeal  and  the  pros- 
pect of  more  surgery,  John  Potts  looks 
to  each  new  day  with  enthusiasm  and 
humor.  He  is  indeed  a  credit  to  the 
Navy  and  a  fine  example  to  his  fellow 
man.  I  (x>mmend  him  for  his  courage 
and  dedication  and  wish  him  well  in 
all  his  future  endeavors.* 


MAYOR  ED  KOCH'S  MAXIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion some  accurate,  cogent  remarks 
made  by  our  former  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend  Ed  K(x:h,  now 
the  outstanding  and  highly  respected 
mayor  of  New  York  City.  In  these  re- 
marks, which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1081  issue  of  State  Legislatures, 
Mayor  K(x;h  describes  a  number  of 
disturbing  maxims  which  he  claims 
giiide  those  establishing  Federal  man- 
dates. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  find  out 
how  many  of  these  maxims.  Mayor 
Koch  followed  when  voting  for  such 
mandates  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

I  guess  that  redemption  and  salva- 
tion never  come  too  late,  and  it  is  good 
to  see  one  change  one's  view  as  one 
changes  one's  position. 

The  following  remarks  are  inserted 
for  the  RccoKo: 


Ed  Kogb's  iMMxnKon  Amaltsis  or 
MAimaTn 

With  his  tongue  <mly  slightly  In  cheA' 
New  York  City  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  re- 
cently described  a  number  of  "disturbing 
maxims"  that  appear  to  guide  those  who 
write  federal  mandates: 

Mandates  solve  problems,  particularly 
those  in  which  you  are  not  Involved.  The 
federal  government,  for  example,  has  shown 
no  reluctance  in  ordering  sweeping  changes, 
whose  impact  it  will  never  have  to  face  since 
It  does  not  hold  final  service  delivery  re- 
sponsibilities in.  for  example,  education, 
transportation  and  sewage  disposal. 

Mandates  need  not  be  tempered  by  the 
lessons  of  local  experience.  Frequently  a 
sUtutory  directive  wiU  impose  a  single  na- 
tionwide solution  to  a  perceived  problem, 
such  as  sewage  treatment,  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  Isolation  of  a  consultant's 
office  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exposed  to  real 
world  conditions  in  the  affected  regions. 

Mandates  will  spontaneously  generate  the 
technology  required  to  achieve  them.  Con- 
gress has  shown  a  disturbing  penchant  for 
prohibitions  on  existing  i4>proache8  to  prob- 
lems such  as  ocean  dumping,  for  which  no 
practical  replacement  has  been  developed. 

The  price  tag  of  the  lofty  aspiration  to  be 
served  by  a  mandate  should  never  deter  Its 
impostion  upon  others.  Statutory  com- 
mands are  rarely  accomi>anled  by  adequate 
financial  assistance.  Most  extreme  in  this 
instance  are  the  accessibility  mandate  for 
transit  systems  and  the  requirement  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  handicapped.* 


THE  CREDIT  CARD  SURCHARGE 
ISSUE  (HH.  31) 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore-  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalck),  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  LaPalcb.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
quested time  to  speak  this  afternoon 
In  order  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  which  they  may 
wish  to  reflect  upon  during  the  up- 
coming recess.  The  issue  I  am  refer- 
ring to  to  the  proposed  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  ban  on  credit  card  sur- 
charges contained  in  HJl.  31  and  S. 

On  February  24.  1981  this  body 
passed  H.R.  31  by  the  overwhelming 
margin  of  372  to  4.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee had  forwarded  the  measure 
after  a  very  brief  debate  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  permit  both  cash  dis- 
coimts  and  surcharges.  That  amend- 
ment, which  I  supported,  was  defeated 
in  committee.  A  few  days  later.  HJl. 
31  swept  through  the  House  primarily 
because  of  the  great  esteem  in  which 
every  member  of  this  body  holds  its 
principal  author,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Amnm- 
zio.  Indeed,  it  was  only  because  of  my 
great  respect  and  affection  for  him 
that  I  did  not  speak  against  this  bill  at 
that  time.  However,  as  others  have 
now  raised  the  issue  and  heightened 
controversy,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak 
out.  ,       ^ 

As  you  may  recall  the  discussion  on 
the  House  floor  at  that  time  focused 


primarily  upon  the  need  to  permit  un- 
limited cash  discounts.  What  little  dis- 
(njssion  there  was  of  the  surcharge 
issue  led  one  to  believe  that  the  prohi- 
bition against  credit  card  surcharges 
was  necessary  to  protect  consumers 
and  was  consequently  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

On  March  12,  1981.  the  fuU  Senate 
considered  similar  legislation  to 
permit  unlimited  cash  discoimts  and 
impose  an  additional  3  year  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges.  Senator  Phox- 
MiBX  and  Senator  Glehh  immediately 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Gam- 
Chafee  bill  which  would  have  permit- 
ted merchants  to  choose  between  c»sh 
discounts  or  credit  card  surcharges. 

That  amendment  precipitated  a  3 
hour  debate  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
amendment  was  eventually  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  41  to  56.  Since  that  time  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  that 
extended  debate. 

I  rise  today  because  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  have 
acted  without  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  consequences  re- 
resulting  from  yet  another  extension 
of  the  ban  on  credit  card  surcharges. 

The  Senate  debate  revealed  opposi- 
tion to  the  surcharge  ban  from  the 
broadest  imaginable  spectrum  of 
groups  and  agencies. 

Both  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  and  Consumers  Union  oppose 
the  ban  on  surcharges.  CFA  wrote 
that  it  was  totaUy  and  imequivocally 
opposed  to  the  surcharge  ban  con- 
tained in  S.  414.  They  stated  that: 

This  government  intrusion  on  the  free 
market  gives  consumers  incorrect  signals 
about  credit— making  it  appear  to  be  free 
when  it  In  fact  has  substantial  costs.  Fur- 
thw,  the  surcharge  ban  penalizes  lower- 
income  purchasers  who  cannot  qualify  for 
credit  cards;  they  still  pay  for  the  merchant 
discount'  in  their  prices.  Finally,  the  ban 
discourgages  merchants  from  offering  legal 
cash  discounts,  whose  only  difference  from 
credit  surcharges  is  a  semantic  one. 

To  those  who  argue  that  lifting  the  sur- 
charge ban  can  cause  abuse,  we  respond 
that  the  lifting  of  the  ban  is  not  Ukely  to 
cause  any  merchant  to  deceive  consumers 
who  are  not  already  doing  so.  The  potmtial 
for  deception  is  much  greater  in  the  cash 
discount  situation,  especially  where  the 
merchant  raises  liis  regular  prices  one  day 
to  a  phony  regiilar  price  and,  then,  the  next 
day  offers  a  cash  discount  which  brings  the 
price  of  the  goods  back  to  their  actual  regu- 
lar price.  Certainly  the  proponents  of  the 
ban  would  not  argue  that  cash  discounte 
should  be  eliminated  because  there  Is  this 
poteatJal  for  abuse. 

CFA  favors  limit  of  7  percent  on  the 
amount  of  the  surcharge  and  the  cash  dis- 
count However,  if  the  choice  Is  between  the 
surcharge  ban  and  the  removal  of  the  ban 
with  no  limitation,  we  support  your  amend- 
ment to  remove  this  ban  without  limlUtion. 
The  ban  constitutes  an  unwarranted  gov- 
ernment Intrusion  into  the  mailtetplace 
that  serves  only  one  special  interest  group— 
credit  card  Issuers— at  the  exiiense  of  other 
ooosumers. 

Your  amendment  to  allow  unlimited  sur- 
charges would  remove  this  special  interest 


provision  and  permit  more  equltaUe  pricing    ■ 
of  goods  and  services. 

The  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  wrote  that— 

The  government  ban  on  credit  surcharges 
forces  retailers  to  charge  all  customers  for 
the  merchant  discounts  paid  to  credit  card 
companies.  Last  year,  these  charges 
amounted  to  over  $1.5  billion  for  American 
Express,  Visa  and  BCastereharge  alone. 

Simply  put,  the  ban  requires  cash  custom- 
era  to  subsidize  credit  card  purehases.  Even 
lower-Income  consumen  who  cannot  qualify 
for  credit  cards  pay  this  cost  of  credit.  The 
ban  also  deceives  consumere  about  the  true 
cost  of  credit,  burying  the  merchant  dis- 
count in  the  overall  price  of  goods. 

Additionally,  the  APL-CIO  opposes 
the  surcharge  ban. 

Opposition  to  the  surcharge  ban  was 
also  expressed  by  the  National  Small 
Business  Ass<x;iation,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union. 

The  Council  for  a  Competitive  Econ- 
omy opposed  the  surchju^e  ban  with 
the  following  language: 

I  am  writing  to  express  the  Council's  vig- 
orous opposition  to  the  credit-sureharge  ban 
in  S.  414,  the  Cash  Discount  Act.  The  Coun- 
cil, as  you  know.  Is  a  national  business  orga- 
nizaUon  dedicated  to  the  free,  competiUve 
economy  unhampered  by  regulation,  subsi- 
dy or  special  privilege.  We  have  members  in 
all  50  states,  including  Utah. 

Ova  support  of  free  competition  leads  us 
to  oppose  the  surcharge  ban.  an  antlcwnpet- 
Itlve  regulation  that  interferes  with  busi- 
ness people  and  oonsumera  and  that  is  out 
of  step  with  the  economic  views  expressed 
by  the  voters  In  November. 

In  a  free  economy,  merchants  have  the 
right  to  use  surcharges  for  any  purpose. 
This  is  simply  voluntary  exchange;  custom- 
era  are  free  to  shop  elsewhere  if  they  dislike 
the  extra  charge.  This  view  is  implidty  con- 
ceded in  S.  414.  which  allows  imlimited  dis- 
counts for  cash  customers.  The  surcharge 
ban,  then.  Is  perplexing.  If  merchanU  are 
free  to  use  one  device,  they  should  be  free 
to  use  the  other. 


I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  reasoning  contained  in  the 
statements  relating  to  the  surcharge 
ban  which  were  submitted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Comptroller  ol  the 
Currency,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  Each  and  every 
one  of  these  agencies  oppose  the  sur- 
charge ban. 

This  unique  spectrum  of  opposition 
to  the  ban  on  surcharges  was  reflected 
in  the  final  rollcall  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  when  Senators 
Proxmihb.    GLniH.    Kpiiip>y,    Bthb, 

DODD,   MFTZDIBAtnt,   MOYHIHAH.  TSOH- 

GAS,  and  other  Democrats  were  joined 
by  Helms.  Humphrey.  Quatlb.  East. 
Abmstrohg,  Dehtoh,  Coheh,  Kastem. 
and  other  Republicans  in  the  41-to-56 
vote. 

The  point  of  my  remarks  is  that  a 
substantial  body  of  evidence  has  devel- 
oped since  our  vote  on  HJl.  31  which 
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■everely  undercuts  any  notion  that  « 
ban  on  credit  card  surcharges  is  in  any 
way  i»ooonmimer.  To  the  contrary, 
the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
surcharge  ban  by  the  consumer 
groups,  by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
artmlnlstralon.  by  numerous  groups 
representing  the  unions,  the  elderly. 
smaU  businesMs.  free  enterprise  advo- 
cates, and  others  might  very  well  lead 
us  to  now  ctmclude  that  the  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges  is  nothing  more 
than  special  interest  legislation  which 
is  anti-cash  customer,  anti-free  enter- 
prise, antlderegulation.  and  worst  of 
aU  proinflation. 

Just  yesterday,  the  House  conferees 
were  selected  to  hammer  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  HJL  31  and  S.  414.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  with  me 
in  urging  our  conferees  to  carefully 
consider  this  recent  body  of  evidence 
relating  to  the  surcharge  issue.* 
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INFORMATION  ON  HANDGUNS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Bfr.  OisBoifs)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing the  shooting  of  the  President  and 
his  aides  with  a  handgun  assembled  in 
the  United  States  from  imported 
parts,  I  requested  the  UJS.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  to  provide 
me  with  data  on  trade  in  and  produc- 
tion of  handguns. 

I  have  just  received  the  following 
report  which  may  be  of  substantial  in- 
terest to  the  Members  and  the  general 
public.  I  hope  that  this  material  will 
help  contribute  to  an  informed  debate 
on  the  issue  of  handguns. 
PuioLS,  RsvoLvsas.  ard  Pakts  TBZKSor  A 
D.S.  Tkads  AMD  Tuarr  Pmotilm 
oacumoii  akd  usss 
The  producta  covered  In  this  report  are 
pistols  and  revolvers  th*t  are  firearms  de- 
signed to  fire  shot,  pellets,  or  bullets  (TSUS 
items  730.1S-730.19)  and  parts  of  these  fire- 
anns  (TSD8  Item  730.61).  Pistols  and  revolv- 
ers not  designed  to  fire  a  fixed  cartridge 
(muBle-loaders  or  black  powder  guns),  flare 
stgi^ltnt  pistols.  Kuns  designed  to  fire  only 
blank  ammunition  or  blank  cartridges,  and 
air  or  spring  operated  guns  are  excluded 
from  this  profile. 

A  |>ist<d  is  a  band-operated  firearm  having 
a  chamber  integral  with,  or  pennanently 
aligned  with,  the  bore.  A  revolver  is  a  hand- 
gun with  a  revolving  cylinder  containing 
chambers  for  individual  cartridges.  Most 
pistols  and  revolven  are  manufactured  in 
tbe  range  of  J3  to  .45  caliber.  H»tw%iiTM  ue 
und  for  target-sboottng.  hunting,  and  per- 
sonal protocUon.  as  wdl  as  by  tbe  police  and 
mUtary  foroes.  There  is  generally  little  dlf- 
ferenee  between  tmpcnted  and  domestic 
handguns,  although  due  to  bnport  restric- 
tloos  (dtacuased  in  the  next  section).  Im- 
ports of  smaller,  leas  expensive  handguns 
areUmlted. 

CUSTOIfS  nXATMSirT 

An  excerpt  from  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  Annotated  (19ei)  showbig 
the  current  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  pis- 
tols, revolvcfi  and  their  parte  to  shown  in 


app.  A.  Also  included  Is  a  table  showing  the 
staged  column  1  rates  of  duty  negotiated 
under  the  most  recent  Multilateral  Trade 
Negotiations  and  tbe  base  rates,  in  effect 
from  Jan.  1,  1973  through  Dec.  31.  1970.  It 
should  be  noted  that  imports  of  pistols,  re- 
volvers, and  their  parte  are  not  eligible  for 
duty-free  treatment  under  the  Oenerallxed 
System  of  Preferences. 

Tbe  customs  classification  of  pistols,  re- 
volvers, and  parte  Is  relatively  uncomplicat- 
ed. The  parte  provision  refers  only  to  parte 
that  can  be  identified  for  use  in  a  parUcular 
firearm,  not  aooeasories.  Therefore,  cases, 
optical  sights,  and  similar  aoce«ories,  as 
weUas  small  undifferentiated  parte  such  as 
■crews  Imported  separately,  are  excluded 
from  the  parte  provisions.  In  addition,  for 
the  purpose  of  customs  classification,  a  re- 
ceiver or  frame  is  considered  a  part,  not  a 
complete  weapon.  However,  firearms  kite 
containing  all  the  parte  necessary  to  assem- 
ble a  finished  firearm  are  classified  as  the 
finished  artkde. 

The  manufacture,  Importetlon,  sale,  and 
ownership  of  arms  is  controlled  In  the 
United  States  under  a  complex  array  of  laws 
and  regulations.  Includiiig  those  derived 
from  provisions  of  section  414  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  '  and  provisions  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act,  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968.  and 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  In  addition, 
each  state  and  many  local  govemmente  en- 
force additional  laws,  regulations,  and  re- 
quirements regarding  the  sale  and  owner- 
ship of  arms. 

The  net  result  is  that  the  United  SUtes 
requires  Ucenses  for  the  importation  of  fire- 
arms and  their  parts.  Only  licensed  import- 
ers, firearms  dealers,  or  manufacturers  may 
obtain  the  necessary  permiu  from  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 
(BATP)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, the  body  that  administers  most  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  arms.  Licenses  to  import 
are  generally  denied  for  military  surplus, 
nonqwrtlng  firearms,  and  machine  guns,  al- 
though there  may  be  partial  or  total  exemp- 
tions concerning  the  imporution  of  an- 
tiques and  designated  curios  and  the  impor- 
ution of  arms  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  Fed- 
eral government,  or  state  and  local  govem- 
mente 

In  addition,  import  permlte  are  denied  for 
certain  handguns  and  their  frames  or  re- 
ceivers, on  the  basis  of  itize  and  safety  fea- 
tures under  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  importation,  a  pistol 
must  first  have  a  positive  manually  operat- 
ed safety  device  and  a  combined  length  and 
height  of  at  least  10  Inches  with  the  height 
being  at  least  4  inches  and  the  length  at 
least  6  Inches.  A  revolver  must  pass  a  safety 
test,  have  an  overall  frame  length  of  at  least 
4Vi  inches,  and  a  barrel  of  at  least  3  inches. 
Handguns  passing  these  requirements  must 
then  achieve  a  minimnir^  point  score  with 
pointe  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  individu- 
al cliaracterlstics  such  as  length,  barrel 
length,  construction,  weight,  caliber,  and 
safety  and  target  features.  The  full  BATP 
factoring  criteria  for  weapons  are  shown  in 
app.  B.  Although  aimed  at  preventing  the 
importation  of  inexpensive,  low-quality 
handguns  ("Saturday  Night  Specials"), 
these  restrictions  also  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  many  small,  high-quality  guns.  In 
addition,  although  licenses  are  required  to 
Import  parte  of  firearms,  there  is  no  prohl- 
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•  The  Ann  Export  Control  Act  of  1>76  repealed 
•ertJoo  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954; 
bowefcr.  aU  rcgulatioos  and  orden  cooUnue  In 
effect. 


bition  on  the  tanportatlon  of  parte  for  the 
proscribed  handguns,  except  frames  or  re- 
ceivers, which  are  claasifled  by  BATP  as 
complete  weapons.  The  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  these  handguns  is  likewise,  not  pro- 
hibited. 

All  firearms  manufactured  or  Imported  in 
the  United  States  must  contain  a  serial 
number  and  a  proof  mark. 

There  is  a  federal  excise  tax  imposed  on 
the  sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers  by  manufac- 
turers and  importers  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  sale  price.  In  the  case  of  import- 
ers, the  tax  is  assessed  on  the  sale  of  used  or 
anUque  firearms  as  weU  as  on  new  firearms. 

THK  D.8.  UUWglKT 

In  1979,  there  were  aivroximately  50 
firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pistols 
and  revolvers,  an  Increase  from  46  In  1976. 
The  four  largest  aocotmt  for  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  quantity  produced.  Ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
Uon  consiste  of  handguns  assembled  from 
domestically-produced  receivers  and  foreign 
parte,  and  are  primarily  handguns  that 
could  not  be  imported  in  finished  form  be- 
cause of  restrictions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Production  is  concentrated  In  Con- 
necticut, Masaachusette,  and.  to  lesser 
extent,  Florida. 

U.S.  COIfSUMPTIOll 

Apparent  consumption  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers rose  from  1.8  million  unite  in  1976  to 
2.2  million  in   1979.  Consumption  for  the 
first  9  months  of  1980  was  1.8  million  unite, 
nearly  15  percent  higher  than  the  compara- 
ble period  in  1979  (table  A).  The  ratio  of  im- 
porte   to  apparent  consiunption   increased 
from  10  percent  in  1976  to  11  percent  in 
1979.  but  was  down  to  9  percent  for  the 
period  January-September  1980. 
n.8.  moDocnoB 
U.S.  production  of  pistols  and  revolvers, 
except  those  manufactured  solely  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes.  declined 
from  1,891  thousand  unite  in  1976  to  1,864 
thousand  in  1977.  then  increased  to  2,167 
thousand  unite  in  1979.  Production  of  1,803 
thousand  units  for  the  period  January-Sep- 
tember 1980  was  up  12  percent  over  the  sim- 
ilar period  in  1979  (Uble  A).  Approximately 
10  percent  of  domestic  production  consiste 
of  pistols  and  revolvers  assembled  from  for- 
eign parte  on  a  domestic  frame  or  receiver, 
primarily  in  Florida.  These  assembly  oper- 
ations exist,  in  effect,  to  circumvent  the 
import  restrictions  on  small  finished  pistols 
and  revolvers  under  the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  The  recent  production  increases  in  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  are  at  least  partially  due 
to  the  growing  demand  for  these  weapons 
for  use  in  personal  protection. 

U.S.  nCPORTS 

Importe  of  pistols  and  revolvers  Increased 
from  175,000  unite  In  1976  to  232.000  in 
1979,  then  declined  to  216,000  unite  in  1980. 
The  value  of  importe  more  than  doubled 
over  the  period,  rising  from  $9  miUion  in 
1976  to  $20  million  in  1980  (table  B-1).  The 
average  unit  value  of  importe  also  Increased 
annually,  however,  the  greatest  Increase— 34 
percent— occurred  between  1979  and  1980. 
West  Germany  was  the  largest  source  of  im- 
porte based  on  value,  during  the  period 
1976-79,  accounting  for  26  to  37  percent  of 
the  totaL  In  1980,  Belgium  and  Italy  sur- 
passed West  Germany,  when  they  account- 
ed for  28  and  27  percent  of  the  value  im- 
ported, respectively.  BrazU,  the  fourth  larg- 
est supplier  in  terms  of  value  in  1980,  sup- 
plied the  greatest  number  of  handgtms,  31 
percent  of  the  total  quantity. 
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Importe  of  pistols  and  revolvers  from  Bel- 
glum  tend  to  be  high-valued,  high-quality 
tiMMiyiiTia  (average  unit  value  of  $338J9  in 
1960):  those  from  BrasQ  fall  in  the  lowest 
value  levels  that  can  be  imported  ($4a.S8  in 
1980).  Imports  from  West  Germany 
($116.63)  and  Italy  ($84.00)  cover  the  entire 
value  range,  but  are  concentrated  in  the 
medium-valued  handguns,  most  similar  to 
the  bulk  of  production.  It  should  be  noted 
that  because  of  import  restrictions  on  hand- 
guns, very  few  of  the  most  inexpensive 
handgtms  (those  valued  less  than  $8  each) 
are  imported:  therefore,  the  simplest,  most 


Inexpensive  handguns  are  produced  domes- 
tically, many  ■ssniihlrrt  from  Imported 
parte  on  a  domestically  produced  receiver. 
Domestic  manufacturers  retain  a  secure 
hold  on  the  VS.  handgun  market:  Importe 
tend  to  supplement  domestic  production. 

Imports  of  pistols  and  revolvers  parte  in- 
creased at  a  declining  rate  over  the  period 
1976-80.  from  $1.8  million  to  $6.2  million 
(table  B-2).  West  Germany  and  Italy  were 
the  chief  import  sources  over  the  period,  ac- 
counting for  43  and  36  percent,  respectively, 
in  1980.  Since  1978.  imports  from  BrazU  In- 
creased sharply  to  supply  13  percent  of  the 


total  in  1980.  As  discussed  earlier,  virtually 
all  importe  of  pistol  and  revidver  parte  are 
■innhlfrt  on  domestic  frames  for  sale  as 
finished  handgtms  in  the  U.8.  market.  Most 
of  these  guns  could  not  be  imported  in  the 
finished  f  onn  because  of  import  restrietians 
under  tbe  Oun  Cmitrol  Act  of  196S.  Parte 
from  West  Germany  are  usually  ■Mfmhlrrt 
into  inexpensive  handgims.  those  from  Italy 
cover  a  range  of  values  and  those  from 
BraxQ  are.  atypically.  aasemblfd  into  high 
quality,  expensive  handgtms.  These  guns 
tend  to  supplement  domestic  production: 
very  few  are  Intoided  for  sporting  purposes. 
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THE  INCOME  TAX 
SniFLIFICATION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
»  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frmn  Callfomla,  Mr.  Panctta 
Is  reoocniaed  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  that  I 
hope  will  become  the  basis  for  a  fun- 
damental debate  about  taxation  in 
this  country.  My  bill,  the  Income  Tax 
Simplification  Act  of  1981.  would  radi- 
cally alter  the  way  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  income.  It  proposes  a 
rational,  equitable,  and,  above  all, 
simple  approach  to  taxation,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  the  first  step  away  from 
our  current  system  toward  one  that 
the  American  people  can  support 
wholeheartedly. 

One  of  the  most  important  proposals 
before  the  Congress  today  is  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  a  3-year,  30-percent  tax 
cut  for  individiials.  We  can.  and  most 
certainly  will,  conduct  a  thorough 
debate  over  the  economic  implications 
of  this  tax  cut. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  proposal 
does  not  begin  to  address  the  funda- 
mental unfairness  and  irrationality  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Tax 
Code  has  become  incredibly  long  and 
complex,  and  the  average  taxpayer 
has  become  its  victim— an  increasingly 
unwilling  victim.  We  have  gotten  to 
the  point  where  only  accountants  and 
lawyers  can  burrow  through  its  inscru- 
table rules  and  regulations,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  major 
structural  reform. 

The  issue  is  not  merely  one  of 
making  it  more  convenient  for  people 
to  pay  their  taxes.  It  is  vital  for  any 
system  of  taxation  that  it  be  equitable 
and  that  it  appear  eqiiitable  to  those 
who  are  assessed.  More  and  more, 
Americans  are  becoming  convinced 
that,  due  to  unjustified  loopholes  and 
the  ability  to  employ  expensive  ac- 
countants, wealthy  individuals  do  not 
pay  their  fair  share  of  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, we  now  have  a  system  which  pre- 
vents even  the  most  intelligent  individ- 
ual from  being  able  to  complete  his  or 
her  own  tax  return.  That,  in  my  view, 
is  a  ridiculous  and  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

The  ineome  tax  has  become  increas- 
tngly  complicated  for  several  reasons. 
First,  our  economy  and  our  society 
have  become  very  complex,  and  there 


has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the  income 
tax  to  address  a  wide  variety  of  legisla- 
tive issues.  Second,  it  is  the  nature  of 
Congress,  like  most  lawmaking  bodies, 
to  add  to,  rather  than  subtract  from, 
existing  laws. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the 
Tax  Code  is  a  feasting  ground  for  spe- 
cial Interests.  Just  as  every  interest 
group  has  a  slice  of  the  budget  pie 
that  it  wishes  to  protect,  each  of  the 
many  provisions  of  the  Tax  Code  is 
cherished  by  one  or  more  special  inter- 
ests. Unfortunately,  the  only  special 
interest  not  represented  at  the  com- 
mittee meetings  where  these  tax  bills 
are  worked  out  is  the  one  that  ends  up 
paying  the  bill,  the  average  taxpayer 
of  this  country. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  create  a  very  simple 
income  tax  for  both  individuals  and 
corporations.  It  would  eliminate  virtu- 
ally all  existing  deductions,  credits, 
and  exclusions,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  brackets  for  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  from  16  to  only  4, 
along  with  a  zero  bracket  amount. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  or  amend 
approximately  100  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  For  individ- 
uals, only  a  standard  credit  and  busi- 
ness costs  could  be  deducted  from  tax 
owed  or  from  gross  income.  For  corpo- 
rations, in  general,  only  business  costs 
would  be  deductible. 

The  benefits  of  this  system  would  in- 
clude the  following: 

First,  rather  than  encoiu-aging  trick- 
ery and  gimmicks  to  avoid  taxes,  it 
would  enable  individuals  to  earn 
money,  be  taxed  at  a  fair  rate,  and 
know  how  much  they  were  likely  to  be 
taxed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Second,  it  would  reassure  every 
American  that  he  or  she  was  subject 
to  a  system  of  taxation  that  taxed  all 
citizens  in  an  identical  fashion. 

Third,  it  would  enable  Americans  to 
understand  their  system  of  taxation 
and  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  filing  a 
tax  return  without  having  to  translate 
a  tax  form  into  plain  English. 

Fourth,  it  would  eliminate  distinc- 
tions between  types  of  income,  so  that 
money  earned  through  work  and 
through  investment  would  be  taxed  at 
the  same  rate. 

Fifth,  it  would  provide  substantial 
relief  fnnn  the  injustice  known  as 
bracket  creep  by  significantly  widen- 
ing tax  brackets,  thus  drastically  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  being  pushed 


into  a  higher  bracket  on  account  of  in- 
flation. 

I  am  sure  that  these  advantages,  as 
well  as  others,  are  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  sat  down  to  fill  out  a  tax 
return  or  winced  at  the  amount  of 
income  tax  withheld  on  a  pay  receipt. 

I  do  not  expect  my  proposal  to  be  in- 
corporated into  this  year's  tax  bill. 
But  as  the  April  15  deadline  for  tax  re- 
turns approaches,  we  should  all  be 
aware  of  the  need  for  fundamental 
changes  in  our  sjrstem  of  taxation. 
This  legislation  should  be  the  vehicle 
for  a  national  debate  on  this  Lssue, 
which  affects  every  citizen.  To  the 
American  people,  a  simple,  fair,  ration- 
al income  tax  would  be  more  impor- 
tant than  any  tax  cut. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  a  great 
American  philosopher.  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  who  wrote  more  than  125 
years  ago:  "Our  life  is  frittered  away 
by  detail  •  •  •  Simplify,  simplify." 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  legisla^ 
tion: 

HJl. — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax  simplifica- 
tion and  reform 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 

Section  1.  Srokt  Tttlk  AimDiiKifT  or  1954 

CODK. 

(a)  Srokt  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
aa  the  "The  Income  Tax  Simplification  Act 
of  1981". 

(b)  AMXNDiixirr  or  1954  Code.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
preaaed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TnX£  I. -TAX  REFORMS 

Sec.  101.  CHEDrrs  Aoauist  Tax. 

Part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (re- 
latlnc  to  credits  acainst  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  aecUons  thereof  other 
than— 

(1)  section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on 
wages),  and 

(2)  section  32  (reUtlng  to  tax  withheld  at 
source  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  and  on  tax-free  covenant 
bonds). 

Sec.   102.  Items  SErcincAixT  Included  in 
Okoss  Income. 

(a)  PuzEs  AND  AwAEDs.— Section  74  (relat- 
ing to  prizes  and  awards)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr- 
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"Oroat  income  Includes  amounts  received 
•■  prises  and  avarda." 

(b)  Oaovr-ltaM  Lm  ImuaaiKi  Pna- 
CHASED  roE  Emflotebs.— Subaectton  (a)  of 
■ecUon  79  (relaUng  to  group  tenn  life  insur- 
anoe  purchaaed  for  employees)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Oenbul  Rtas.- There  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  an  employee 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  group-term  life  insuranoe  on  his  life 
provided  for  part  or  all  of  saeh  year  under  a 
policy  (or  policies)  carried  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  his  employer  (or  employers)." 

(C)    UHlMFLCnrMXNT    COMFBHSATION.— Sub- 

sectlon  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  85  (relating  to 
unemployment  compensation)  are  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(a)  In  Oenebal.— Oroas  income  includes 
unemployment  compensation." 
Sac.    103.    ITSMS    SPBCincAU.T    Excluded 
PaoM  Okoss  Income. 

Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  itema  specifically  excluded  from 
groaa  income)  is  amended  by  striUiig  out  all 
secUons  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  inher- 
itancea)  and 

(2)  section  115  (relating  to  income  of 
States,  mtmidpalitiea,  etc). 

Sec.  1(M.  Itemized  DB>ucno>s  fob  Individ- 
uals AND  COKPOBATIONa 

(a)  In  Oeneeal.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
Of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemised  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  striking  oat  all  sections  thereof  other 
than — 

(1)  section  181  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions), 

(2)  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expensesX 

(3)  section  185  (relating  to  loaaes). 

(4)  section  176  (relating  to  paymenU  with 
respect  to  employees  of  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations). 

(5)  section  183  (relating  to  acUvitiea  not 
engaged  in  for  profit), 

(8)  section  189  (relmting  to  amortization  of 
real  property  construction  period  interest 
and  taxes),  and 

(7)  section  193  (relaUng  to  contributions 
to  Black  Lung  Benefit  Trust).  

(b)  Amendments  to  Tkadb  ok  Business 
Exrtcma  Dedoctioh.— 

(1)  RBTEAL  or  DBDUCnON  POK  ArFBAKANCSS. 
ETC..  WRB  BBSPBCT  TO  LHUSLATIOH.— SubSeC- 

tlon  (e)  of  section  182  (relating  to  appear- 
ances, etc..  with  respect  to  legislation)  is 
hereby  r^iealed. 

(2)  Repeal    op    paktial   o^iuction    pok 

TKEBLB    '»*—*'»    PATMEHT8    UNOKE    THE    ANTI- 

TKUST  LAWs.-Subaecti(m  (g)  of  section  182 
(relating  to  treble  damage  payments  under 
the  antitrust  laws)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two-thirds  of. 

(c)  No  DBDOcnoN  POK  Wageking  Losses.- 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  185  (relating  to  wa- 
gering losses)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Waooung  Losses.— No  deduction 
shall  be  aUowed  for  loaaes  from  wagering 
transactions." 

Sec.  105.  Additional  Itemized  DEDUcnom 
POK  Individuals. 

Part  Vn  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  additional  itemized  deducttons  for 
individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out  aU 
sections  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductkios). 

(2)  section  213  (relating  to  expoiaes  for 
production  of  income),  and 

(3)  aectkm  315  (relating  to  alimony,  etc. 
payments). 


Sac  106.  Special  Deductions  pok  Cobpoka- 
noHS. 
Part  vm  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  special  deductions  for  oorpora- 
tloos)  is  hereby  m>ealed. 
Sac  107.  iTBfs  Not  Deductiblb. 

(a)  Cbhtain  Capital  Expbndrubbs  Not 
DDUcnBLB.— Secticm  368  (relating  to  denial 
deduction  for  certain  capital  expenditures) 
is  «'»»"««*^  by  striking  out— 

(1)  subsection  (c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oQ  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells),  snd 

(2)  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  expoidi- 
tures  in  connecUon  with  certain  railroad 
rolling  stock). 

(b)  Disallowance  op  Certain  Entebtain- 
mbnt.  Etc.  Expenses. — 

(1)  In  cbhebal.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
374  is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(a)  Entbbtaivment.  Amusement,  ob  Rbc- 
BEATiON.— No  deduction  otherwise  allowable 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  aUowed  for  any 
item- 

"(1)  AcnviTT.— With  respect  to  an  activity 
which  is  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation,  or 

"(3)  FACiLmr.- With  reject  to  a  facility 
used  in  connection  with  an  activity  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)." 

(3)  Repeal  op  specipic  exemptions.— Sub- 
section (e)  of  section  374  (relating  to  specific 
exemptions  to  application  of  subsection  (a)) 
is  hereby  rqiealed. 

Sec  108.  Dooal  op  Deduction  fob  Emplot- 

EB  CONTBIBUTIONS  TO  PENSION  PLANS. 

Section  4(M  (relating  to  deduction  for  con- 
tributions of  an  employer  to  an  employees' 
trust  or  annuity  plan  and  ccmpensation 
under  a  deferred-payment  plan)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  4(M.  No  Deduction  pob  Contbibutions 

OP  AN  EMPLOTEB  to  AN  EMPLOYEES' 

Tbust  on  Annuitt  Plan  ob  Compensa- 
tion Undes  a  Depxrbed-Patment  Plan. 

"If  contributions  are  paid  by  an  employer 
to  or  under  a  stock  bonus,  poision.  profit- 
sharing,  or  annuity  plan,  or  if  compensation 
is  paid  or  accrued  on  account  of  any  employ- 
ee under  a  plan  deferring  the  receipt  of 
such  compensation,  such  oimtributions  or 
compensation  shaU  not  be  deductible  under 
this  cbapter." 

Sac  109.  Repeal  op  Special  Tbbatment  op 
Cbrain  Insukance  Companies. 

(a)  INSUBANCE  Companies  Subject  to  Cob- 
poBATX  Tax.— Subsectkm  (c)  of  section  11 
(relating  to  excepticms  fr«Hn  corporate 
income  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
grapba  (3)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 
ren>ectively. 

(b)  Rdeal  op  Special  Rules  Relating  to 
Banking  Institutions.— Subchapter  H  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  hanking  institutiras) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  110.  Repeal  op  Depletion  Deduction. 
Etc 
Subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nat- 
ural resources)  is  hereby  repealed. 
Sec  111.  Repeal  op  Deduction  p(»  Net  Cap- 
ital Oain. 
Part  I  of  subchapter  P  of  chapto^  1  (relat- 
ing to  treatmoit  of  capital  gains)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

TITLE  n.— INCOME  TAX  RATE 

reductions.  etc. 

Sec  301.  Individual  Income  Tax  Rate  Re- 

OUCXKWS. 


SubsectioDs  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
1  (relating  to  tax  impoaed  on  indhriduals) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  MsBBTED  Individuals  Fildm  Joint 
Retubns  and  Subvivinc  Spouses.— There  is 
ber^  «™r«"wi  on  the  taxable  income  of — 

"(1)  every  married  individual  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single  return 
Jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  6013, 
and 

"(3)  every  surviviiig  spouse  (as  defined  in 
section  3(a)). 

a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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"(b)  Unmabbied  Individuals  (Ozheb  Than 
Subvivinc  Spouses*  and  Msbbiep  Ihdivid- 
UAU  PiLINC  Sbpabatb  Rbtubhs.— TbcK  is 
hereby  «™p"«*«<  on  the  taxaUe  income  of— 

"(1)  every  individual  (other  than  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  as  defined  in  section  3(a))  who  Is 
not  a  married  individual  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 143),  and 

"(3)  every  married  individual  (as  so  de- 
fined) who  does  not  make  a  sin^e  return 
jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section  8013, 
a  tax  determined  In  aooordanoe  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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Sec  303.  C(»p<«ATE  Income  Tax  Rate  Re- 
ductions. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  (relating  to 
amount  of  corporate  income  tax)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subaecUon  (a)  shaU  be  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  3  percent  of  ao  much  of  the  taxable 
Income  as  does  not  exceed  $50,000; 

"(3)  8  percoit  of  ao  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $50,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $100,000; 

"(3)  9  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxatde 
Income  as  exceeds  $100,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $150,000; 

"(4)  13  percent  of  so  mudi  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $150,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $300,000;  plus 

"(5)  15  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxable 
income  as  exceeds  $300,000." 
Sec  303.  Income  Tax  Cbedtt  pob  P^oobal 


(a)  In  OEHEBAi.-«ubpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subdiapter  A  of  duvter  1  (relatiiig  to  cred- 
its allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  33  the  following  new  section: 
"Sac  33.  PoaoNAL  Exemption. 

"(a)  Alu>wahce  or  Cbbbit.— In  the  case  of 
an  indtvldual.  there  ahall  be  allowed  aa  a 
credit  agaliMt  the  tax  imposed  by  thia  subti- 
Ue  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to- 

"(1)  $350  for  the  taxpayer. 
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-^a)  MM  for  the  ipouw  of  Uw  taxpayer 
(unlMi  aoefa  ipouae  fOes  a  wparate  retam). 


<S)  $3M  for  each  «lependent  of  tbe  taxpay- 
er— 

"(A)  whose  iroii  tnoome  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
pajrer  bagliiB  le  leat  than  $1,000.  or 

"(B)  who  to  a  ehOd  of  the  taxpayer  and 
who  (t)  has  not  attained  the  ace  of  1»  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  tax- 
able year  at  the  taxpayer  bectna.  or  (U)  la  a 
■tudeot. 

"(b)  SraoAL  RoLB  AMD  DBunTioin.— For 
purposes  of  ■ubsection  (a)— 

"(1)  No  cnuT  roa  cxarAiii  i«*»»tti»  ds. 
ponam.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subssctloo  (aX3)  for  any  dependent  who  has 
made  a  Joint  return  with  his  vouse  under 
seetkx)  0013  for  the  taxable  year  begtnninc 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpi^rer  bedns. 

"(3)  Chob  BsraD.— The  term  'child' 
means  an  individual  who  (within  the  mean- 
inc  of  section  153)  is  a  son.  stepson,  daugh- 
ter, or  stepdauchtcr  of  the  taxpayo-. 

"(3)  Sjusam  aonna.— Hie  term  'studrat' 
means  an  individual  who  during  each  of  5 
calendar  months  during  the  raitirf«r  y^^' 
in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 


"(A)  Is  a  full-time  student  at  an  education- 
al organisation  described  in  section 
lTO(bXlXAXil):  or 

"(B)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  insti- 
tutional on-farm  training  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  education- 
al organlaatioo  described  In  section 
ITOCbXlXAXU)  or  of  a  SUte  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  references 
to  section  170  shall  be  to  such  section  as  In 
effect  before  Ita  repeal  by  the  Income  Tax 
SlmpHfteatlon  Act  of  IMl. " 
_(b)  Rctbal  or  Dnucnoii  ros  Pbsorai. 
EzxHPnoMS.— Section  151  (relattag  to  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  m.— EPKBCnVE  DATE 
Sac  301.  ErvacnvB  Datb.  Etc. 

(a)  bracnvx  Dais.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  IMl. 

(b)  TB^oncAL  Am  CoarauniRi  Chawiis.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  or  his  dele- 
gate Shan,  as  soon  ss  pracUcaUe  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  M  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  BleaiM  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provistoDS  of  law 
made  by  this  Act.* 


D  1215 

ETHNIC  CITIZENS  ADVISORY 

COUNCIUB 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman     from      Pennsylvania      (Mr. 
Rirrm)  jareoogniaed  for  10  minutea. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaka*.  yeater- 
day  a  group  of  Lehlch  Valley  Ukrain- 
ian American  womm  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  vlait  with  two  very  spe- 
cial people.  Dr.  Nina  Strokata-Kara- 
vanakl  and  Nadia  SvlUychny. 
Dr.  Nina  StrokatarKaravanski.  who 
impriaoned   in   a  Soviet   Union 


labor  camp  for  4  years,  shared  her  re- 
markable story  with  me.  I  might  add 
that  both  of  these  women  shared  the 
unfortunate  experience  of  imprison- 
ment in  Soviet  labor  cami)8. 

She  said  it  aU  started  in  1M9.  when 
her  huaband  was  arrested  for  being  a 
member  of  a  Ukranlan  Nationalist  As- 
sociation and  writing  Zamiadat.  the 
underground  press.  He  was  sentenced 
to  30  years.  That  began  Strokata-Kar- 
avanakl's  long  struggle  to  secure  free- 
dom for  her  husband. 

She  petitioned  the  Government  and 
like  her  companion  Nadia  Svltlychny, 
wrote  of  her  husband's  plight  for  the 
underground  press.  In  1!>72,  when  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  began  staging 
mass  arrests  of  Ukranlan  intellectuals 
and  artists,  these  women  fled  to  the 
Caucasus  in  the  north  for  safety.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  to  no  avail  for  the 
police  were  not  long  in  catching  them. 
No  reason  was  given  for  Strokata-Kar- 
avansld's  arrest  but  she  is  certain  it 
stemmed  from  her  fight  on  behalf  of 
her  husband.  She  qpent  4  years  at  the 
labor  camp  before  being  released  in 
December  1075.  Four  more  years 
elapsed  while  she  waited  for  her  hus- 
band to  complete  his  30-year  term. 
Today,  after  half  a  lifetime  of  waiting 
and  hoping,  the  two  have  been  reunit- 
ed and  reside  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  tragic  tiling  about  the 
story  that  unfolded  In  my  office  yes- 
terday was  that  for  every  one  of  these 
examples  of  abuse  and  incarceration 
by  the  Soviet  Oovemment  that  comes 
to  light,  there  are  countless  others 
that  we  never  even  hear  about. 

Last  week  I  met  with  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  serve  on  my  Ethnic  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Council  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  I  was  once  again  Impressed 
at  the  Insight  and  understanding  that 
these  Americans  have  of  world  affairs, 
especially  regarding  the  U.S.  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist-bloc cotmtries. 

I  am  saddened  to  hear  some  of  the 
stories  they  tell,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  unheard,  but  nevertheless 
occur  on  a  daily  basis  to  thousands  of 
innocent  people  whose  only  desire  is  a 
little  freedom. 

I  would  encourage  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  seek  out  those  Individuals  in 
their  remective  districts  which  iiave 
ethnic  heritage  and  allow  them 
through  some  mechanism  to  serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  on  both  dcnnestic 
and  international  issues.  My  actions  in 
the  Congress  have  benefited  from  the 
input  I  have  received  frmn  my  ethnic 
citisens  advisory  council  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  other  Members 
would  benefit  similarly. 

While  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  constructively  for 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
U.SJBJI.  is  moving  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. The  Soviets  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Helsinki  agreement 
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redrew  the  boundaries  of  Eastern 
Europe  In  exchange  for  their  guaran- 
tee that  certain  rights  would  be  re- 
spected. We,  and  other  Helsinki  signa- 
tories, must  continue  to  insist  that  the 
Soviets  live  up  to  their  agreement.  We 
must  continue  to  speak  out  In  a  strong 
voice  against  the  physical  and  person- 
al abuses  of  individuals  such  as  those 
courageous  women  who  visited  my 
office  yesterday,  f^or  so  many  of  those 
people,  we  and  world  opinion  are  the 
only  hope  they  have.  If  we  faU  to 
speak  out.  they  will  be  crushed  and 
the  price  that  so  many  have  already 
paid  will  be  for  naught. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  speak  up  for  the  principles 
and  values  of  personal  dignity  and 
freedom  that  this  Nation  has  always 
stood  for,  and  that  other  Members  wlU 
see  that  in  their  own  congressional  dis- 
tricts there  are  voices  of  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  firm  and  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  problems  are 
within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  re- 
pressive acts  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  nationalities  and  Communist- 
bloc  neighboring  countries. 

These  ethnic  advisory  councils  can 
serve  to  aid  Members  on  domestic 
issues  as  well.  For  too  long  the  voices 
of  our  ethnic  American  communities 
have  been  largely  ignored,  and  these 
voices  liave  many  learning  experiences 
on  the  major  issues  facing  the  Con- 
gress. Such  an  advisory  councU.  how- 
ever, in  my  own  district  ranges  in  its 
activities  from  commenting  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  Issues  to  cre- 
ating a  cooperative  group  effort  to 
foster  tourism  in  our  district  related  to 
ethnic  affairs.  Moat  importantly,  it 
works  cooperatively  to  retain  the  lan- 
guages, the  customs,  and  the  tradi- 
tions that  serve  so  well  as  foundation 
stones  for  our  own  American  heritage 
in  our  own  American  culture. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  CTallf  omia. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rittbr). 
has  spoken  persuasively  with  intelli- 
gence and  information  and  back- 
ground that  few  in  the  House  share 
with  tiim.  In  a  shrinking  world  these 
days  we  find  so  often  that  the  mem- 
bership tends  to  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion Just  to  our  domestic  problems  and 
do  not  recognize  the  significant  impor- 
tance of  raising  the  ethnic  minority 
voice  as  it  is  reflecting  concerns  that 
affect  the  entire  world. 

I  think  the  House  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  contribution  the  gentle- 
man has  been  »wnng  in  this  regard. 
His  voice  repeated  so  often  on  the 
floor  has  been  of  great  signlf Icanoe  to 
improve  the  understanding  of  the 
House  of  the  importaooe  of  focusing 
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on  ethnic  minorities  and  their  prob- 
lema. 

I  rise  today  to  share  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  congratulate  him 
for  not  only  his  statement  today  but 
for  the  tremendous  Job  he  has  dcme, 
and  truly  the  outstanding  leadership 
he  has  shown  in  the  time  he  has  been 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  CTallfomla  (Mr.  Lbwis). 

Hi.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  dose  on  the 
note  that  it  is  in  the  international 
arena  where  we  can  leani  a  great  deal 
from  our  ethnic  American  communi- 
ties to  be  sure,  but  the  values  that 
these  communities  bring  to  our  domes- 
tic debate  are  also  very  inu)ortant. 
These  are  values  of  family,  of  home,  of 
community,  of  neighborhood,  of  reli- 
gious institution.  These  values  are  so 
essential  as  we  build  the  kind  of  coun- 
try that  we  would  like  to  have. 


ALTERNATE  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alkzah- 
DCR)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  6.  1981,  Houae  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  Jm  Johss  un- 
veiled an  alternative  budget  propoaal 
which  will  result  in  a  Federal  deficit 
for  1982  which  will  be  smaller  by  half 
than  that  projected  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  providing  adequate 
levels  of  funding  for  the  programs  for 
the  needy,  it  also  proposes  the  largest 
peacetime  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  debate  on  the  House  floor  im- 
mediately following  the  revelation  of 
Chairman  Jonas'  proposals,  some  of 
our  Republican  colleagues  registered 
criticism  of  the  Budget  CTmnmittee 
proposals,  although  moat  had  neither 
heard  the  chairman's  presentation  nor 
studied  the  committee's  budget  docu- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  both  to  all 
my  colleagues,  but  especially  to  those 
who  seemed  eager  at  that  time  to  dis- 
miss it  out-of-hand.  Since  I  fervently 
believe  the  committee's  proposals  de- 
serve strong  bipartisan  support  in  the 
House,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  the  text  of  Chairman  Jonas' 
remarks  at  his  April  6  press  confer- 
ence: 

STATKMKirr  or  Jamks  R.  Jons.  CBAnoua. 

HousK  Budget  Commjttkk,  Aran.  6,  IMl 

At  the  outaet.  let  me  commend  President 
Reagan  and  his  Administration  tm  oompQ- 
ing  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  a  most  his- 
toric budget  document  l^thout  their  ef- 
forts, I  would  not  be  able  to  present  a  House 
Budget  Cmnmlttee  chairman's  mark  today 
which  dramatically  changes  Federal  fiscal 
policy. 

Dr.  Arthur  Bums  in  a  newvoper  colimin 
puldished  Sunday  reiterated  what  he  has 
told  me  privately  that  the  AAninlstratlon 
program  is  an  evolving  one  «4iieh  should 


neither  be  condemned  outright  nor  en- 
dorsed in  fulL 

Tbe  chairman's  mark  attonpts  to  follow 
Dr.  Bums'  advice.  It  la  the  product  of  hun- 
dreds of  meetings,  oounUem  houn  of  hear- 
ings over  tbe  past  three  months. 

"me  chairman's  mark  is  guided  by  certain 
principles  and  goals— foremost  among  them 
an  aU-out  effort  to  halt  inflation.  In  that 
vein.  I  felt  that  reducing  the  siae  of  the  defi- 
cit was  most  important  because  the  deficit  Is 
the  signal  to  the  financial  markets  about 
the  serkNisneH  of  the  government's  intent 
to  halt  inflation.  Our  1M2  deficit  ia  $34.6 
bOUon.  $S5J  billkm  below  that  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Seoond,  I  tried  to  implement  in  practice 
legislation  which  I  introduced  last  year 
which  starts  us  on  a  road  toward  permanent 
mending  restraint  by  llmitinc  Federal 
spending  ultimately  to  20  percent  of  OrasB 
National  Product.  That  first  installment 
would  cut  Federal  outlays  to  22Ji  percent  of 
ONP.  This  budget  meets  that  goaL  My  total 
■pending  mrommendatlon  is  $713.5  bOlion. 
ailieh  Is  %L»  billicm  below  the  Adminlstra- 
tioo. 

Third.  I  felt  that  tax  policy  stiould  be  tar- 
geted toward  improving  productivity  and 
encouraging  savings  and  investment.  Our 
twdgeC  provides  for  a  first  full  year  tax  cut 
of  ISO  billion  which  would  more  than  offset 
the  increases  in  payroll  taxes  and  Inflation. 
It  would  accommodate  a  tax  biU  that  would 
widen  tax  brackets  for  middle  Income  work- 
ers by  10  peromt.  expand  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts  to  all  dUsens.  lower  Invest- 
ment income  to  50  percent  (thus  lowering 
maximum  capital  gains  taxes  to  20  percent), 
give  relief  a^inst  the  marriage  tax  penalty, 
provide  acoderated  depreciation  reform, 
and  include  other  worthy  tax  t»opoaals. 

This  budget  also  accommodates  tax  cuts 
in  1M3  and  1004.  twt  only  if  Congress  and 
the  Administration  cut  spending  further  In 
order  to  lower  the  deficit. 

Fourth.  I  felt  the  halting  Inflation  re- 
quired consistent  improvement  in  productiv- 
ity. lUs  means  we  must  invest  more  in  both 
capital  resources  and  also  human  resources. 
Studies  are  very  clear  that  investments  in 
early  childhood  nutrition  and  basic  educa- 
tion and  training  result  In  more  productive 
adult  dtlsens  and  reduce  crime  and  delin- 
quency. TbCTefore.  the  Chairman's  Mark 
partially  restores  some  of  the  cuts  in  basic 
education  iHograms.  skill  training  for  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  some  health  and  nutri- 
tion programs  for  young  and  old.  and  sup- 
pmt  for  those  who  are  trying  to  replace  wel- 
fare with  wcvk. 

We  alao  analyzed  the  Administration's 
remmmendations  and  found  that  some  of 
them  would  have  had  an  Inflationary  rather 
than  antl-lnflaMonary  impact,  for  example, 
the  large  Medteaid  cuts  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  transferring  mudi  of  the  cost  to 
Uie  Medicare  system  which  is  already  under 
pressure  tat  a  payroll  tax  increase.  That 
would  be  more  inflationary  than  the 
present  financing  of  Medicaid  The  large 
cuts  In  local  education  programs  would  have 
required  hundreds  of  communitiee  to  raise 
property  taxes  which  would  result  in  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  the  cost  of  housing.  Iliere- 
f<ne.  we  moderated  cuts  in  both  of  these 


Finally.  I  was  guided  by  my  belief  that  our 
defense  force  should  be  second  to  none. 
However,  we  should  dwnand  of  the  Penta- 
gon the  same  respect  for  efficient  ij>-nMng 
ot  tax  dollars  that  we  do  of  other  agendes. 
Therefore,  we  have  recommended  some  sav- 
in0  from  military  spending  amounting  to 


about  $4  billion  out  of  $1M  billion.  Even 
with  that,  our  budget  provides  for  mrav 
1983  spending  than  origtaially  proposed  by 
the  Adminlstratton.  It  allows  for  a  31  per- 
cent increase  over  the  IMl  military  budget 
authority.  This  is  the  largest  peacetime  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Let  me  alao  say  here  that  I  am  disappoint- 
ed that  we  could  not  reach  agreement  at 
this  time  on  reform  of  our  faM*>«««g  system. 
I  think  that  failure  to  deal  with  thte  haunt- 
ing issue  is  the  greatest  shortcoming  of  the 
Administration's  0f*tntwnie  pngnm.  About 
half  of  the  total  Federal  budget  is  increased 
automatically  each  year  by  indexing  formu- 
las which  often  overstate  inflation  and  sudi 
indexing  drives  up  deficits  and  fuds  pres- 
sure on  inflation.  This  (Thaliman's  Mark 
calls  for  a  bi-partisan  rnngnsilniisl  leader- 
ship effort  to  reform  indexing  so  that  it  can 
be  implemented  in  Fiscal  Tear  1M4.  FsUure 
to  reform  indexing  then  could  mean  the  dif- 
ference betweoi  our  first  balanced  budget 
in  15  yean  or  another  Federal  deficit. 

Now  for  the  numbers.  These  charts  show 
a  comparison  of  the  Administration  re- 
quests and  the  Chairman's  Mark. 

[Charts  not  printed  in  Raooas.]  * 

This  Is  a  budget  which  meete  the  needs  of 
America.  It  will  fight  infiattoi.  promote  in- 
vestment, real  growth  and  productivity.  It 
will  assist  those  who  gmuinely  need  help 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  And  it  is  fslr 
to  America's  middle  dass. 

We  have  put  this  budget  together  usiiv 
real  numbers.  Ttiere  are  no  magic  tricks 
here.  We  have  had  tbe  advantage  of  more 
timely  economic  data  than  ttie  Adminlstra- 
tlon  had  I  believe  and  this  twonnonth  ad- 
vantage has  helped  us  project  more  accu- 
rately where  this  eocmomy  is  and  where  it  is 
going  next  year. 

I  have  tried  to  construct  a  budget  that  is 
realistic  and  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  I 
have  tried  to  arrange  a  budget  that  honestly 
could  oommsnd  W-partisan  support.  I  have 
worked  on  my  fellow  Democrats  to  support 
about  three-fourths  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Just  as  we  will  support  the  President. 
I  can  upon  my  Rqnibllcan  ccrileagueB  to  put 
aside  partisan  ums  in  order  to  paas  swiftly 
this  budget  and  get  this  new  wwnnmir  pro- 
gram underway  .• 


STUDY  MISSION  TO  BRAZIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zaaixxaa) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLCX:XL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  honor  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  head  a  otmgres- 
sifmal  delegatkm  which  wait  to  BrazO 
during  a  Latin  American  trip  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  A  formal  rqiort  on 
our  visit  and  meetings  with  Brazilian 
leaders  and  others  will  be  published 
shortly.  In  the  meantime.  I  am  pleased 
to  state  to  the  House  on  behalf  of  our 
entire  delegation  that  we  had  a  most 
informative  and  productive  visit.  The 
other  delegation  membas  were  Repre- 
sentatives L.  H.  FomrtAm,  BBBjaicni 
S.  RosBrxBAi.,  CHasixs  RamaL.  I^uut 
Warn.  Ja..  and  Tanmam  C^vtbl 

BraaO  ia.  of  course,  a  major  partner 
of  the  United  Statea  in  this  hemi- 
spben  and  indeed  in  the  world.  Brasfl 
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is  larger  geographically  than  the  con- 
tinental TTnlted  States.  It  has  the 
world's  eighth  largest  economy  and 
vlg(»ous  growth  under  a  free  enter- 
prise system.  Its  dynamic  and  diverse 
culture  is  widely  admired.  Its  Interna- 
tional political  Influence  extends  not 
(mly  throughout  the  Americas  but  also 
in  global  forums. 

The  United  States  and  Brazil  of 
course  have  many  common  interests 
and  ooooems.  Politically  we  share  de- 
votion to  international  peace  and  pro- 
motion of  the  quality  of  life  of  all 
pecvle  and  beliefs  in  Ood  and  democ- 
racy rather  than  totalitarianism. 

During  our  delegation's  visit  Janu- 
ary 15-17,  we  focused  particularly  on 
ecraKmlc  issues.  BrasO  Imports  85  per- 
cent of  its  ofl  and  is  pressing  hard  to 
develop  alternative  energy  sources.  An 
intensive  interchange  of  ideas  between 
BrasHlan  and  U.S.  scientists  on  this 
matter  is,  therefore,  something  of 
great  interest,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it 
ranks  high  in  official  U.S.  exchange 
IHloritles  administered  by  the  XJJS.  In- 
tematioaal  Cmnmunication  Agency. 

The  fact  that  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  Brasll  import  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  from  the  oil-producing 
countries  of  the  BCiddle  East  also 
points  up  a  mutual  interest  held  by 
both  countries  in  encouraging  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  any  conflicts 
which  might  disrupt  the  normal 
course  of  commercial  activity  in  that 
region.  Naturally  we  should  be  greatly 
interested  in  any  way  we  can  to  estab- 
lish cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  on  this  concern. 

In  the  important  matter  of  trade  we 
are  seeing  United  States-Brazilian  co- 
<4)eration  under  the  aegis  of  such 
mechanisms  as  OATT.  Brazil's  prob- 
lems with  high  inflation  and  the  need 
to  reduce  its  foreign  debt  through  ex- 
ports should  not  prevent  our  two 
countries  from  pursuing  the  mutually 
beneficial  a«>ects  of  exploring  one  an- 
other's markets.  We  are  Brazil's  larg- 
est trading  partner  and  greatest  source 
of  investment  capital,  and  we  are 
proud  of  this  involvement.  American 
technology  and  capital  can  be  key  re- 
sources in  the  Brazilian  effort  to  de- 
velop, modernise,  and  diversify  its  in- 
dus^T.  The  United  States  has  steadily 
reduced  barriers  to  international  trade 
and  welocHnes  fair  competition  on  the 
Intemational  market. 

The  delegation  is  deeply  indebted  to 
a  number  of  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Brazilian  leaders  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  visit.  We  were  received 
most  graciously  by  Hem.  navio  Mar- 
dlio.  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Ftoreign  Minister  Ramlro 
Sarivo  Ouerrelro:  The  Minister  of  Jus- 
tioe.  Ibrahim  Abl-Ackel;  and  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Antonio  Chagas  Freitas.  among 
others. 

With  regard  to  our  meetings  with 
Brazil's  senior   Parliamentarians,   we 


regard  such  communication  between 
our  two  Congresses  to  be  a  vital  link  in 
the  free  world's  political  processes.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Brazilians  on  the  political  liberal- 
ization now  taking  place,  the  "aber- 
tura"  which  invites  their  great  nation 
to  employ  all  of  its  vast  energies 
within  the  context  of  democratic  ex- 
pression. As  the  Brazilian  National 
Congress  expands  its  legislative  and 
political  prerogatives,  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  communication  be- 
tween members  of  that  body  and 
American  legislators  can  offer  promis- 
ing opportunities  for  two-way  commu- 
nication on  shared  democratic  goals 
and  ideas. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
return  the  hospitality  we  received  in 
Brazil  when  four  Brazilian  federal 
deputies  recently  visited  Washington. 
The  four  federal  deputies  met  with 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  February  4,  for  over  2  hours 
of  a  very  stimulating  and  free  conver- 
sation. Our  Brazilian  guests  were  Hon. 
Waldmlr  Bellnati,  Hon.  Heitor  Fur- 
tado,  Hon.  Julio  Martins,  and  Hon. 
Edson  Vidigal.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PicKU  following  all  other  spe- 
cial orders  today  to  address  the  House 
for  15  minutes  on  the  subject  of  social 
security. 

Mr.  Rrma.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EXtson),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlLs,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

ttx.  Russo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WnxiAM  J.  Coths.  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mi.  Levttas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoMZAUEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amhuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fart,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcx.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Onaoifs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahktta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pickle),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Alkxahdzr,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Ms.  Fkrraro.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  2UBLOCKI.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hbndon).  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Orbkh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BsARo. 

Mr.  LzirT. 

Mrs.  SCHHKtDKR. 

Mr.  FiSLDS. 

Mr.  ERLxmoRif . 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Bsrkdter. 

Mr.  DERWiHSsa  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Htse. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Bfr.  Jettries. 

Mr.  Doughertt. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  E)akota. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  Dyson),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bedell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Blanchard. 

Hi.  Fauntrot. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Bfr.  Weiss. 

Mx.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Bonksr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday,  April  10,  1981,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXECUTIVE  COlOfUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  tnu)smlttlii«  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legialatlon  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  adjustment  incentives  for 
farmers  in  order  to  assure  the  availability  of 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purpooes;  to  the  Committee  on  Asri- 
culture. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Research  and  Englneer- 
inc).  transmitting  an  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  the  Defense  Industrial  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  section  5  to  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Reserve  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (87 
Stat.  618);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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1073.  A  letter  from  tbe  Milttary  Executive, 
U.8.  Air  Force,  trananitting  tbe  annual 
report  of  the  Reserve  Fmwb  PoUcy  Board, 
pursuant  to  10  n.ac.  lWcK»).  together 
with  a  report  on  the  Readiness  Asnasment 
of  tbe  Reserve  ComponenU  for  fiscal  year 
1880'  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Servtoes. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Bxportrlmport  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  statement  describing  a  pro- 
posed transaction  involving  nuclear  facili- 
ties with  Mexico,  pursuant  to  section 
MbXSXiil)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  IMS.  as  mended;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Pfnkiwg,  Fliwnoe  and  Urban  Affaiis. 

1075.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Council  on  Educational  Research,  trans- 
mitting noUoe  of  delay  of  tbe  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  secUon  40S(cX3)  of  the  Ooieral 
Education  Provisions  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  LabOT. 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  quarterly  report  «i  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  as  of  December  31. 1980.  pursuant 
to  section  3«(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act-  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting addenda  to  the  quarterly  report  on 
foreign  mUltary  sales  as  of  December  31, 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  38(a)  of  the  Arms 
Export  C^ontrol  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  ^         , 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmospheric  Act 
of  1977  to  authorize  appropriatlms  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  lor  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheri«, 

1079.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriaUons  to  the  Nudear  Regu- 
latory Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
Uon 261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  section  305  of  the  Energy 
Reorganbiation  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pawoses;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Etaergy  and  Ctxnmerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBS  ON 
PUBUC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS   

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PRICE:  (Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJt.  2614.  A  bill  to  authorise  supple- 
mental i«>proprlaUMis  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vebldes  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Aimed  Forces  and  to  increase  the 
authorised  personnel  end  strengths  lor  mili- 
tary and  eivUlan  personnel  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  flacal  year  19§1;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-20).  Referred  to 
the  Conurfttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tbe 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  AlfXANDER: 
HJt.  3172.  A  bill  to  authorise  loans  at  in- 
terest lates  in  excess  of  certain  State  usury 
^^ifaiga-  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   AuCOIN   (for   himself,   Mr. 
FteRSL,  Mr.  ALCZAmMB,  Mr.  BaowM 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  Lowar  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Onaras.  Mr.  Long 
of   Louisiana.   Mr.    Hamilton.    Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
DowiNSKi.  Mr.  BoimB.  Mr.  Nsal. 
Mr.  RicBMom.  Mr.  FancHASS.  Mr. 
MoAKLBT.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
Mr.    Akaka.    Mr.    Benjamin,    Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  MuarBT,  Mr. 
HuoHSS,  Mr.  MiNSTA.  Mr.  Boston, 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN,  Mr.  FDbstthb.  and 
Mr.  Sawtxb): 
HJl.  3173.  A  bill  to  estaUlsh  a  national 
export  policy  for  tbe  United  States.  Jointly, 
to  tbe  CcHnmlttees  on  Agriculture.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Uitan  Affairs.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Energy  and  Commerce,  tbe  Judiciary.  Small 
Business,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt.  3174.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  changes  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  with  respect  to 
certain  industries  and  to  provide  for  the  re- 
fundabillty  of  investment  tax  credit  with  re- 
spect to  certain  industries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DnwiNsn)  (by  request): 
HJt.  3175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fweign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorise  development  and 
security  assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaooMFixLD)  (by  request): 
HJt  3176.  A  Mil  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.    BOWEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

TB<HfA8.  Mr.  HOCKABT.  Mr.  COKLHO, 

Mr.  HATCHsa.  Mr.  Joncb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  WmTLST.  Mr.  Ensush,  Mr. 
Embson,  and  Mr.  NArm): 
HJt  3177.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  tbe 
Fbod  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  for  tbe 
purpose  of  assuring  adequate  supplies  of 
upland  cotton  and  iU  ixoducts  to  meet  food 
and  flber  needs  of  omsumers  at  reasonable 
prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LowsT  of  Washington): 
HJt  3178.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  beginning  October  1. 
1981,  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merdiant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  ,,       .  „ 

By  Mr.  DYSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ross): 
HJt  3179.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
tobacco  marketing  quotas;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FINDLET: 
HJt  3180.  A  biU  to  provide  price  support 
and  productioa  adjustment  incentives  for 
tenners  in  order  to  assure  the  avaOabOity  of 
an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJt  3181.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  i»ovide  income  tax 
aiiBidlfication  and  relMin;  to  Uie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  DTMAU.T: 
HJt  318X  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Cosuire- 
beiMive  Bnidoynient  and  Training  Act  to 
provide  a  career  intern  pragrsm  to  encour- 
age school  dtatricU  snd  Opportunittes  In- 
dustrialixatkm  Centers,  and  other  oommuni- 
ty-based  orgsnisBtions  of  demoostrated  ef- 
fectiveness, to  carry  out  progrsms  to  im- 
prove the  educational  employaient  opportu- 
nity for  youths;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
ti<Mi  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  COUJN8  of  Texas: 
HJt  3183.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Veliicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  protafbtt  tbe  Secretary  of  Tranmor- 
tation  from  requiring  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers to  iiMtall  automatic  restraint  pro- 
tection systenu  in  motor  vehides:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Bulst): 
H.R.  3184.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation from  requiring  motor  vehicle  manu- 
facturers to  install  automatic  occupant  re- 
straint protection  systems  in  motor  veliides; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERUENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoBNSTON): 
HJt  3185.  A  bai  to  smend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  and 
tbe  Walsb-Healey  Act  to  permit  employees, 
to  whom  such  acts  spply.  to  work  sny  com- 
Mnation  of  hours  in  a  40-tioiir  workweek; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOWUK  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hancx.   Mr.   AscHB.   and   Mr.   Ba- 

FAUS): 

HJt  3186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  against  tbe  alternative  mini- 
mum tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI: 

HJt  3187.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964  to  problMt  discrtmi- 
natii?"  sgaint  individuals  because  they  are 
handicapped,  and  for  other  pui  poser  to  the 
Committee  on  Kducstinn  snd  Labor. 

HJt  3188.  A  Mil  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial iT-*-*'"^  to  States  for  programs  to 
identify  women  who  lecelved  diethylstllbes- 
trol  (DEB)  while  pregnsnt  snd  the  dilklren 
of  such  women,  to  establish  a  votontary  reg- 
istry of  audi  women  and  children,  to  pro- 
vide screening  of  sudi  women  and  children 
for  cancer  related  to  sudi  drag,  and  to  pro- 
vide information  respecting  the  health  bas- 
alt of  sodi  drug;  to  the  Committee  on 

Eueigy  and  Commerce.  

HJt  3188.  A  MU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  tbe 

Sodsl  Security  Act  to  permit  States  tore- 
place  supplementary  paymenta  wtto  vmdor 
paymenU  on  behalf  of  residents  of  certain 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposea;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt  3190.  A  Mil  to  ntstablish  the  Recon- 
structkm  Finance  CorpotaUan  and  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1W4 
to  provide  a  refundable  taieame  tax  credit 
for  certain  amounts  of  employer  snd  em- 
ployee social  security  taxes  paid  in  IMland 
an  equivalent  refundable  credit  for  indlvld- 
uals  who  do  not  benefit  from  the  tax  credit 
for  social  security  taxes  paid:  JotaUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Ftnanee  and  Urban 

Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means.  

HJt  3191.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  convqi- 
tiotM.  et  cetera,  held  on  cruise  ships  docu- 
mented under  tbe  laws  of  tbe  United  States 
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Bjr  Mr.  HANCK 
HJt.  SIM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
IteVHUM  Code  of  19M  to  allow  a  deduction 
equal  to  IM  percent  of  the  amount  actually 
paid  or  iBcnrred  for  dectridty.  mOural  gas. 
and  LPO  ueed  on  a  fann  for  fannlnc  pur- 
to  the  Conunlttee   on   Wayi  and 


HJL  Sin.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
RevBDoe  Code  of  19M  to  provide  a  maxi- 
mum individual  income  tax  rate  of  SO  per- 
cent: to  the  OoBunlttee  on  Wajra  and  If  eana. 
By  Mr.  HSmXR: 
HJL  SIM.  A  MU  to  amend  tttle  IS.  United 
Statae  Code,  to  regulate  polygraph  and 
other  detectloo  of  deception  »»MriiT.yt«ftn« 
and  prohlMt  certain  pracdcea  with  reapect 
thereto  for  the  puipoae  of  protecting  the 
Prtyacy  rights  of  empioyeea  and  individuals 
"irtliig  employment  with  employera  en- 
gaged in  any  burinam  or  activity  in  or  af- 
fwttng  intentate  commerce  wliHe  permit- 
ting audi  employera  to  uae  nich  examlna- 
tkma  to  protect  their  buaineaaee  and  oontrol 
property  loama  attributable  to  employee 
theft  and  other  aete  of  mlaoonduct:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  liimaelf  and 
Mr.  ClAosiv)  (by  requeat): 
HJl.  Site.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved Augurt  8.  19TX  Public  Iaw  92-S«7 
"to  authoriae  the  Secretary  of  the  Amy  to 
"Mtintoin  and  update  periodically  the  Na- 
tional Inventory  of  Dams";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Trauportatlan. 

HJt.  S19S.  A  bin  to  authorlK  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  further  engi- 
neering and  design  of  water  resources  devel- 
opment   projects   upon   transmittal   of   a 
raport  to  Congreas  recommending  imple- 
mentation  of  such  projects:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUe  Works  and  TraiMportation. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Curaan.  Mr.    Aw— ao».  and  Mr. 
Onusxia)  (by  requeat): 
H.R.  Sli7.  A  bill  to  authoriae  appropri- 
ations for  the  construction  of  certain  tiigti- 
wayi  in  armrrtanre  with  title  3S  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  amend  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1968  to  aothortae  apprapri- 
atkma.  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Oonmlttees  on  Pubtk:  Works  and  Trans- 
portatkm  and  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.HTDB: 
HJL  SlSt.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1M5:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judielary. 

By  Mr.  JONXB  of  Tmnnrc 
HJL  SIM.  A  bin  to  require  authorisations 
of  new  budget  authority  for  Government 
programs  at  least  every  5  years.  toestaMtah 
a  proeeduie  for  aero-base  review  of  Oo«em- 
-     .  ^.  •'•'y  •  yean,  and  for  other 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
mt  Operations  snd  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RODDfO  (for  hlBMelf,  Mr 
Akmu.  Mr.  Bunni.  Mr.  BBumcM. 
Mr.  Wnwm.  Mr.  Bomoa  at  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Puxir  Bdbok.  Mrs.  Cma- 
■oui.  Mr.  CL4T.  Mr.  DaLuwa.  Mr. 
Dowmr.  Mr.  *~—  Mr.  XMvoas  of 
Qriifaraia.  Mr.  Faacax.  Mr.  Psmn- 
■OT.   Mr.   Obat.   Mr.   Gnn.   Mr. 
Ouumn.  Mr.  iMmmut.  Mr.  MoCum- 
nr.  Mr.  Mircnu  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Mosrarx.  Mr.  Ottdmb.  Mr.  tUmom^ 
Mr.  Racnom.  Mr.  Roaawnuu  Mr. 
tin.  Hiaiaai— .  Mr.  Ski- 
,  Mr.  Soiaai.  Mr.  Sxsas.  Mr. 
Mr.  SroaH.  Mr.  Wazmaii. 
ttr.  WBaa.  and  Mr.  Taib): 


HJt  SSM.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  title 
18  of  the  united  States  Code  to  control 
liandgun  crime:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORT: 
HJL  SMI.  A  MU  to  authoriae  appropri- 
atloaa  for  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out  the 
■cttvltlea  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  ISM.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDsML  Mr.  BtAMtom  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
BnooMrms.  Mr.  Wnxum  of  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Saowa.  Mr.  Dahib.  B.  Ckaiix. 
Mr.  Hun.  Mr.  Statoii  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Shrb  of  New 
Jwsey.  Mr.  Woo  of  Minneaota.  Mr. 
Oasna.  Mr.  Rora.  Mr.  Hamssk  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  C:oats): 
HJL  SSM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1M4  to  provide  tax  incentives  for  amaU  busi- 
ness: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMs.OAKAR: 
HJL  saos.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  IMS  to  require  States  to 
provide  assistance  to  older  persons  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  abOity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Miahllng  such  older  posou  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  and  receive  benefits 
under  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBERffTAR: 
HJL  SSM.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  aUow  the  residen- 
tial energy  credit  and  the  investment  tax 
credit  for  certain  iwoperty  wlilch  enables 
the  taxpayer  to  use  hot  or  cold  water  or 
steam  provided  by  a  district  heating  or  cool- 
ing system:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  SMS.  A  MU  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  assistance  to  amaU-  or 
medimn-slaed  municipalities  for  research 
snd  development  and  other  sasistanee  re- 
apecttng  district  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tems: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJL  SS06.  A  MU  to  provide  for  grante  to 
locaUties  for  their  reasonable  humanitarian 
and  adbninistrative  expenaes  related  to  the 
preaence  of  Olegal  aUens  within  their  Juris- 
dictions: to  the  Committee  on  tl>e  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJL  Sa07.  A  MU  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  financing  of  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  program,  to 
modify  selected  provl^ons  relating  to  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  amounte  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  or  unintended  coste  whUe 
promoting  the  program's  legitimate  objec- 
tives, snd  for  the  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  snd  Means. 

By    Mr.    UDALL   (for    himself.    Mr. 
Rhobo.  Mr.  RuBO.  and  Mr.  Stomp): 
HJL  SMC.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Reelama- 
tkm  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of  1978.  and  for 
other  purposss;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  MAnoAJi): 
HJL  SMS.  A  MU  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substancea  Act  to  ~**iMlsh  a  temporary 
program  under  which  heroin  would  be  made 
avattable  through  quaUfled  hospital  phar- 
madea  for  the  relief  of  pain  of  canoer  pa- 
tientc  to  the  ConuBittee  on  biergy  and 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  hiuMelf.  Mr.  Ad- 
BAsao.  Mr.  Abchb.  Mr.  Anmncw. 
Mr.  AoCon,  Mr.  BAaaas.  Mr.  Ban^ 
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,  Mr.  BiAoai.  Mr.  Bdmham.  Mr. 
BLAacKAXB.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  BaooBBAB.  Mr.  Couias  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Coma.  Mr.  CoaooBAa. 
Mr.  CoaaABA.  Mr.  Dabib.  B.  Cbabb. 
Mr.  Dowbbt.  Mr.  DarvBa.  Mr.  Ebqab. 
Mr.  Ebwabbs  ta  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
PAuaraoT,  Mrs.  PBawica.  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  FLoBio.  Mr.  Poqubtta.  Mr. 
FkABK.  Mr.  FftaasBL.  Mr.  FkosT,  Mr. 

GOLDWATBB.  Mr.  OUTXB.  Mr.  HABKia. 

Mrs.  Haraijs,  Mr.  Hxmu  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Howabo.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr. 
KnjBB,  Mr.  LAOoiuBSiao,  Mr. 
Labtos.  Mr.  UBoomuBB.  Mr. 
Lbriiam,  Mr.  Lsirr,  Mr.  Lomo  of 
Marjiand,  Mr.  Lowkrt  of  CaUfbr- 
nia.  Mr.  LuaaBBa,  Mr.  Mabkxt.  Mr. 
McDasb.  Mr.  McDoBALD.  Mr. 
McGbath.  Mr.  McHdoh.  Mr.  McKn- 
axT.  Mr.  MniBTA.  Mr.  Moakixt.  Mr. 
MooBB.  Mr.  MOBPBT,  Mr.  Obbbstab. 
Mr.  OmaoBB.  Mr.  Pbitbb.  Mr. 
Pbtsb.  Mr.  Rabobi,  Mr.  Righmobd. 
Mr.    RiTiBB.    Mr.    Rob.    Mr.    Ro- 

SBBTRAI,  Mr.  SCBBOBU  MrS.  SCHBOB- 

DBB.  Mr.  Snsoa.  Mr.  Surra  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Tbaxlbb. 
Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  WntTH.  Mr. 
WoBTLBT.  Mr.  WTua.  and  Mr. 
Yai 


H.J.  Res.  no.  Joint  resolution  imploring 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
allow  Dr.  Semyon  Gluxman  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel:  to  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJ.  Res  ni.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatinc 
February     1M3     as     "American     History 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  avU  Service. 

HJ.  Res.  nx  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  on  July  4 
ISn.  as  "Natlraial  Unity  Week";   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  avil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DERWIN8KI  (for  himself  snd 
Mr.  BaooMTiBLD): 
H.  Con.  Res.  IIX  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  making  fuU  uae 
of  Ita  potential  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Vokse  of  America.  Radio  FYee  Euit^w, 
and  Radio  Liberty:  to  the  Committee  cm 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressi<mal  budget  for  the 
UA  Government  for  flscal  year  IMl  and 
setting  forth  the  congreasifmal  budget  for 
the  U&  Government  for  fiscal  year  IMS:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  114.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Guam:  to  the  Committ^  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  WRIGHT: 
H.  Res.  137.  Resolutitm  authoriaing  the 
printing  of  a  collection  of  statemente  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Remeaentattve  OUn  E. 
Teague;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  (dauae  4  of  rule  XXII. 


M.  The  SPEAKER  preaented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  HawaU.  rela- 
tive to  Federal  regulations  on  meat  and 
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poultry  products.  wlUch  was  referred  to  the    Savao^I^.  Siokbs.  Mr.  STABOBLAas.  and 
Committee  an  Agriculture.  ..    -     - 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dauae  4  of  irule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  Added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  15:  Mr.  JamuBB. 

HJL  37:  Mr.  AmaoATB.  Mr.  Baubt  of 
Missouri.  Mk-.  Bbbaux.  Mr.  Dabibl  B.  Cbabb. 
Mr.  DbNabDis.  Mr.  Frhiah.  Mr.  Hsarxu 
Mr.  \MUM  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Skbb,  Mr.  Stahtob 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  Dabcblb.  and  Mr.  Fowlbl 

HJl.  44:  Mr.  Mnxaa  of  Ohio. 

HJL  182:  Mr.  EMonr. 

HJL  248:  Mr.  Woa  Pax  and  Mr.  Bobll. 

HJL  S84:  Mr.  MoCdbdt. 

HJL  83S:  Mr.  Mibbta.  Mrs.  Hbcklbb.  Ms. 
Oakar,  and  Mr.  STOOoa. 

HJL  848:  Mr.  Stahtob  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Bbbjamib,  Mr.  Hbtxl.  Mr. 
MoTTU    Ms.    Oakab.    Mr.    ZABioan.    Mr. 


Mr. 

HJL  1005:  Mr.  Spbbcb  and  Mr.  Wiaa. 

HJL  1821:  Mr.  PBrrsa. 

HJL  1400:  Mr.  Hono. 

HJL  IMl:  Mr. 

HJL  1502:  Mr. 

HJL  184S:  Mr.  Scbbub,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
aoTBB.  Mr.  UBooTiLLixa.  Mr.  LoarBtr  of 
California.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr. 
BaoTBiLL,  Mb.  Httbbabo.  and  Mr.  Mnxaa  of 
Ohio. 
'  HJL  I960:  Mr.  Hollabs  and  Mr.  McKn- 


OoifDBBsoN    and    Mr. 


HJL  2385:  Mr.  Shblst. 

HJL  2451:  Mr.  Mubprt  and  Mr.  Mobbi- 

SOH. 

HJl.  2533:  Mr.  Bubgbbbb.  Mr.  Goodlibg. 
Mr.  James  K.  Cotbb.  Mr.  Sibbholm.  Mr. 
Bvabs  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  GnaaicH. 


HJL  2in:  Mr. 
HJL    33n:    Mr. 


HJL  25M:  Mr.  Stump  and  Mr.  Mnxa  of 
Ohio. 

HJL  27n:  Mr.  Bailbt  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Butlbu  Mr.  Conno,  Mr.  Coboobab.  Mr. 
OoBBADA.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Docoa.  Mr.  Good- 
Lnra.  Mr.  Gbubam.  Mr.  Gum.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  HcMROB.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Jwobbs. 
Mr.  JoHBSTOB,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  LuaoBBa.  Mr. 
Mibbta.  Mr.  O^ain,  Mr.  Pattbsob,  Mr. 
Petbi.  Mr.  RosB,  Mr.  Tatuib.  Mr.  Vkbto, 
Mr.  Whrbbubst,  Mr.  Writtakxb,  snd  Mr. 
Wnm. 

HJl.  2878:  Mr.  Joaas  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
EBOi.fSH.  and  Mr.  Napibb. 

HJ.  Res.  in:  Mr.  Dwtbb  and  Mr.  Mab- 
biott. 

HJ.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Chapfbll.  Mr.  Dabibl 
B.  Cbabb.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Cbabb,  Mr.  brat, 
Mr.  HAMMBBSCHMnrr,  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Snaoa, 
Mr.  Tbazlb.  snd  Mr.  ZABiorai, 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Pattboob  and  Mr. 
Fazio. 
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HOW  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
AMKWDMENTS  WILL  HELP  AO- 
RICDLTDRAL  BANKS 


HON.  EDX)NES 


or 
HI  THs  Houn  or 


'ATIVn 


ThuTtday.  April  9,  19S1 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  TennesBee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980  was  one  of  the  major 
legislathre  efforts  In  the  acricuitural 
area  that  was  approved  by  the  House 
Acrfculture  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress last  year.  On  March  24,  Gover- 
nor Donald  E.  Wilkinson  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  spoke  to  the 
lAs  Vegas  Convention  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  subject  of  "How  the  Farm 
Credit  Amendments  Will  Help  Agricul- 
tural Banks."  The  text  of  Governor 
Wilkinson's  remarks  follows: 

How  TBS  Fakm  Cudit  AMBnamTs  Will 
Help  Aqucultdkal  BAmu 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  you  today.  When  Tom  Bolser.  your 
prtKiaeat  invited  me  to  talk  before  this  con- 
venUon.  I  accepted  gladly,  because  our  orga- 
nisations lutve  a  mutual  concern  .  .  .  the 
omoera  of  providing  credit  to  agriculture. 
It's  the  primary  busineaa  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  an  important  portion  of  your 


Ourtnc  our  recent  effort  to  amend  and 
update  the  Fknn  Credit  Act  of  1971.  your 
leadership  demonstrated  confidence  and 
pracmatiBm  in  reoocniaing  tiiat  the  legisla- 
tion was  moving  to  enactment  and  in  main- 
taining a  postUtm  that  was  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  your  membership.  We  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  System  rec- 
ogniM  and  applaud  their  fine  efforts  on 
your  behalf. 

Durinc  the  year  and  a  tialf  tliat  we 
wtwked  on  our  legislative  package,  we  liad  to 
deal  with  a  lot  of  confusion,  raisunderstand- 
Inc  and  misinterpretation  of  the  IMW  Farm 
Credit  Act  Amendments.  Quite  a  bit  of  mis- 
information was  published.  The  leaderstUp 
of  your  organt»rion  met  with  us  on  numer- 
ous orrasfawis  Ttiey  raised  questions  and  ex- 
pected stiaicfatfOTward  answers.  And  we  did 
the  same  with  them.  That's  the  kind  of 
working  rrlatjnmhlp  we  developed.  And  I'm 
golns  to  adhere  to  those  ground  rules  in  my 
comments  to  you  today. 

My  aarignment  is  to  talk  about  "How  the 
Tana  Credit  AmendmenU  Will  Help  Agri- 
cultural Banks."  And.  since  we  have  a 
straightforward  relationship.  Uiere  is  one 
point  that  I  want  to  make  liere.  right  in  the 
beginning 

The  buatneas  of  the  Farm  Credit  Syston  is 
not  to  bdp  acrlcultural  banks. 

Its  business  ...  its  only  business  .  .  .  and 
here  rd  like  to  quote  the  "»-~*iir  from 
Oaogreas  as  stated  in  the  Fkrm  Credit  Act 
of  1971 ...  the  business  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  is  to  improve  ".  .  .  tlie  income  and 
weO-belng  of  American  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers by  furnishing  sound,  adequate,  and  con- 


structive credit  and  cloaely  reUted  senrices 
to  them,  their  cooperatives,  and  to  selected 
farm-related  businesses  necessary  for  effi- 
cient farm  operations." 

In  some  cases,  serving  the  credit  nee<to  of 
agriculture  means  channeling  some  of  the 
funds  through  commercial  banks.  And  some 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  1980 
Amendments  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  will  make  it  easier  for  the  System  to 
serve  agriculture  througl^  your  institutions. 
With  that  understanding  let's  look  at  how 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  agricultural 
banks  can  work  together  to  help  agricul- 
ture, since  helping  agriculture  Is  our 
common  objective.  You're  here  today  to  de- 
termine what  this  means  to  your  banks  in 
light  of  the  recently  passed  Farm  Credit 
Amendment  .  .  .  and  that's  what  I'm  going 
to  talk  about 

FCA  Is  now  in  the  early  stages  of  imple- 
menting Public  Law  96-592.  By  early  stages, 
I  mean  that  we  have  drafted  our  regulations 
and  have  presented  the  more  complex  and 
controversial  sections  to  our  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  at  Its  last  meeting  in  early 
February.  At  the  Federal  Board's  direction, 
we  have  now  sent  copies  of  the  regulations 
to  the  37  banks  and  boards  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  to  other  "Interested  par- 
ties" for  comment.  The  IBAA  is  one  of 
those  "interested  parUes"  and  we've  re- 
ceived some  constructive  comments  from 
your  leadership  regarding  certain  areas 
which  they  want  us  to  take  into  considera- 
tion as  the  regulations  are  developed  and  fi- 
nalized. We  expect  and  appreciate  this  kind 
of  participation.  And  although  we  may  have 
to  draw  lines  In  some  areas  because  of  the 
limitations  of  our  authority  or  for  some 
other  reason.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  in  continuing  communication  with  your 
leaders. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  set  the  stace 
by  reviewing  the  specifics  of  the  key  amend- 
menU  to  the  1971  Act  affecting  the  working 
relationship  between  IBAA  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System. 

The  OFI  provision  is  the  amendment  that 
you  are  most  interested  In.  It  is  one  of  the 
major  modifications  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971.  because  It  signiftcanUy  expands  the 
access  of  other  financial  institutions  to  the 
Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  (FICB) 
discount  window. 

I'm  sure  you  recall  the  debate  that  cen- 
tered on  this  amendment.  Opponents 
argued  that  the  amendment  restricted 
rather  than  expanded  discount  window 
access.  ActuaUy.  what  this  amendment  does 
for  the  first  time  is  define  what  the  access 
will  be. 

Let's  take  a  step  back  In  FICB  history  to 
see  wliat  the  precedents  were  that  estab- 
lished the  pattern  for  discount  window 
access  before  the  1980  Amendments. 

Actually,  the  FICBs  were  originally  char- 
tered In  1923  to  discount  agricultural  paper 
for  commercial  banks  and  other  lending  in- 
stitutions (OFIs).  However,  this  h»nkhnf  au- 
thority never  achieved  ita  intended  purpose 
of  making  short-term  credit  more  readily 
available  to  farmers.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, commercial  banks  and  other  lending 
insUtutions  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
authority. 


As  a  consequence,  the  Production  Credit 
Associations  (PCAs)  were  established  in 
1933  to  distribute  the  discounted  fundi  to 
farmers.  But  even  thouch  PCAs  were  estab- 
lished to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  commercial 
hanking  Industry,  the  FICB  authority  to 
provide  a  source  of  credit  to  other  financial 
institutions  significantly  oommltted  to  fi- 
nancing agriculture  remained  intact. 

As  time  went  on.  the  h^nfcinj  industry 
showed  only  sporadic  Interest  in  ■/vv««»ng 
the  discount  privUege.  Demand  on  the 
system  was  heavy  when  money  was  tight 
and  bank  loan-to-depoait  ratios  were  tempo- 
rarily high.  This,  of  course,  stressed  the 
Aum  Credit  System's  funding  mechanisms 
at  their  most  vulnerable  times.  This  stress 
during  vulnerable  periods  forced  the  Farm 
Credit  System  to  develop  and  administer 
certain  requirements  for  access  to  the  FICB 
discount  window. 

I  am  neither  pointing  a  finger  at  commer- 
cial banks  nor  condoning  the  past  actions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  Rather,  my  inten- 
tion Is  to  review  the  past  in  an  effort  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  agricultural  banks  and  the  Farm 
Credit  System  found  themselves  last  year. 

Returning  to  the  OFI  aspect  of  the  1980 
Amendments,  the  law  sets  forth  four  condi- 
tions for  granting  commercial  banks  access 
to  the  FICB  discount  window. 

First,  the  commercial  bank  or  OFI  must 
be  significantly  involved  in  farm  lending. 

Second,  the  bank  must  have  a  continuing 
need  for  a  supplementary  source  of  funds  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  agricultural  borrowers. 
Third,  the  bank  must  have  only  limited 
access  to  regional  or  national  capital  mar- 
kets. 

And  fourth,  the  bank  may  not  use  the 
FICB  services  to  expand  financing  to  per- 
sons or  for  purposes  other  than  those  au- 
thorized in  the  1971  Act. 

The  basic  thrust  of  the  regulations  will  be 
to:  (1)  assure  equitable  OFI  access:  (2)  pro- 
tect the  System  against  misuse:  and  (3) 
eliminate  Inconsistencies  among  the  dis- 
tricts. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  OFI  regulations.  Under  the  draft  regu- 
lations. OFI  eligibility  criteria  are  clearly 
defined,  as  contrasted  with  the  current  reg- 
ulations in  which  the  criteria  are  general, 
nonspecific,  and  lend  themselves  to  either  a 
very  broad  or  very  narrow  Interpretation 
.  .  .  depending  on  your  point  of  view.  Oppo- 
nents to  the  new  law  have  argued  that  the 
old  law  and  regulations  should  have  been  re- 
tained, and  the  Farm  Credit  System  forced 
to  open  the  FICB  discount  window  to  all 
commercial  banks. 

However,  precedents  have  established  a 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  old  law.  The 
1980  amendment  guarantees  access  to  the 
FICB  discount  window  by  qualified  agricul- 
tural lenders,  and  new  regulations  are 
needed    to    more   specifically    define    that 


Changes  that  the  draft  eligibility  regula- 
tions would  make  are: 

1.  Lowering  the  volume  of  agricultural 
loans  required  to  establish  elicibility  from 
25  to  15  percent  of  the  total  loan  portfolio. 

2.  Changing  the  required  loan-to-deposit 
ratio  from  65  to  60  percent. 


»  This  ••bullet"  tymbol  identifies  statemena  or  imeniom  which  arc  ooc  tpokcn  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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9.  Rcatrtcting  aooeH  to  the  FICB  discount 
window  to  banks  or  affiliates  which  have 
only  Umlted  aooea  to  national  or  regional 
money  markets. 

Inaddltlati.  a  new  section  in  the  proposed 
regulations  establisbes  appeal  rights  for  re- 
jected applicants.  The  Fum  Credit  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  regulatmy  Agency  for 
the  System,  will  have  respoaslbaity  for  re- 
viewing appealed  dedakins  oo  a  case-by-caae 


We  believe  this  eligibility  section  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  draft  regulations,  be- 
cause It  helps  fulfill  the  corigwsional  man- 
date to  open  the  FICB  dlaoount  window  to 
quoted  agricultural  lenders.  We  also  feel 
that  this  will  satisfy  those  who  have  felt 
that  access  to  the  discount  window  was  arbi- 
trarily determined  in  the  past 

Since  the  text  of  the  complete  OFI  regula- 
tions runs  about  20  pages,  we  cannot  get 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  all  the  aectiuu 
in  my  allotted  time.  This  we  will  do  this 
afternoon  as  we  meet  with  your  Agricultur- 
al Division. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  mention  another 
significant  provision  of  the  OFI  amendment 
which  is  favorable  to  commercial  banks. 
The  provision  to  which  I  refer  will  level  the 
playing  field  by  granting  OFIs  the  authori- 
ty to  discount  with  the  FICB  for  the  same 
types  of  loans  that  PCAs  are  authorised  to 
'make.  The  current  authority  restricts  OFIs 
to  discounting  loans  for  agricultural  pur- 
poacb  only,  whereas.  PCAs  have  broader  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  farm  related  busi- 
nesses, rural  residents,  and  aquatic  produc- 
ers. In  addition.  PCAs  have  the  authority  to 
make  loans  for  the  "other  needs"  of  agrteul- 
tural  and  aquatic  producers. 

Now  that  I  have  touched  briefly  on  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  OFI  amendment,  the 
next  question  in  your  minds  must  be— 
"What  is  the  timetable  for  implementa- 
Uon?" 

The  implementation  of  these  regulations 
is  not  going  to  hapjien  in  the  next  2  months 
or  4  months  or  even  6  months.  FCA  must 
adhere  to  certain  legal  procedural  require- 
ments and  the  draft  regulations  are  subject 
to  congressioiial  review.  We  have  develcwed 
a  timetable  and,  colnddentally,  today- 
March  24th— is  the  deadline  for  initial  com- 
ments on  the  draft  regulations  from  <»gani- 
zations  such  as  the  IBAA  as  well  as  the 
Farm  Credit  districts.  Of  course,  there  wHl 
be  additional  opportunities  for  comment 
when  the  proposed  regulations  go  public  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

The  next  step  will  be  presentation  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  in  early  April 
for  tentative  approval.  The  congreasicnial 
review  period  will  run  through  the  end  of 
July.  The  regulations  will  be  then  published 
as  proposals  in  the  Federal  Register.  This  is 
followed  by  a  traditional  60-day  public  com- 
ment period.  At  best  the  regulations  will 
not  come  back  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
final  adoption  until  early  December.  So,  it 
will  probably  be  early  19«2  before  the  OFI 
regulations  can  be  implemented.  This  as- 
sumes nothing  unforeseen  happens. 

I  promised  earlier  that  my  comments  to 
you  today  would  be  straightforward.  I 
would  not  be  meeting  that  commitment  if  I 
failed  to  mention  a  few  Ftem  Credit  System 
concerns  over  expanding  On  access  to  the 
FICB  discount  window. 

The  FICBs  will  have  problems  In  main- 
taining adequate  staff  to  handle  the  OFI  re- 
quests imlesa  some  mechanism  for  respond- 
ing to  potential  wide  fluctuations  In  OFI 
credit  demands  Is  established,  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  a  nightmarish 
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management  problem  to  be  constantly  tool- 
ing up  and  then  tooling  down  as  credit 
demand  fluctuated. 

Closdy  related  to  this  problem  is  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  the  Fann  Credit  Sys- 
tem's credfl)illty  in  the  money  markets.  It  is 
a  reputation  earned  over  a  more  than  60- 
year  period.  And  although  the  System  has 
been  unfaliiy  criticised  for  its  "unlimited" 
aooesi  to  the  money  martlets,  it  has  not 
taken  its  reputation  as  a  good  maritet  dti- 
senll^Uy. 

The  System  voluntarily  coordinates  its 
bond  sales  with  the  VS.  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  with  leading  securities 
dealers  to  assure  that  every  Issue  of  System 
securities  wlU  go  through  and  fit  into  the 
ovorall  monetary  picture.  For  example,  the 
System  gives  consideration  to  whether  an- 
other organizatitHi.  such  as  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  is  going  into 
the  market  with  any  unusual  demand.  If 
the  Farm  Credit  System  was  to  enter  the 
market  with  a  bond  sale  at  the  same  time,  it 
mi^t  be  disadvantageous  to  both. 

The  l>ott<Mn  line  is  that  we  must  not  sur- 
prise or  shock  the  investment  community. 
Any  increase  in  credit  demand  resulting 
from  factors  such  as  OFI  discounting  must 
be  absorbed  gradually.  The  investmoit  com- 
munity has  been  able  to  accommodate  agri- 
culture's credit  needs,  and  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  we  don't  overburden  or  con- 
fuse it 

I  have  been  concentrating  on  the  new  OFI 
authority,  but  there  are  some  in  this  audi- 
oioe  and  in  your  industry  who  wish  me  to 
address  another  mechanism  agricultural 
banks  may  want  to  pursue  in  meeting  their 
growing  credit  donands.  This  relates  to  par- 
ticipation agreements  with  PCAs.  These 
agreements  are  similar  to  an  overline  ar- 
rangement between  a  commercial  bank  and 
its  correspondent  banks. 

PCA  participations  with  commercial 
banks  have  worked  very  well  in  tame  areas. 
In  others,  they  have  not  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Participations  have  worked 
well  when  PCA  management  and  commer- 
cial bank  management  have  put  aside  old 
prejudices.  Unfortunately,  publicity  about 
the  less  successful  efforts  apparmtly  have 
led  to  considerable  tntmin/Ur^^iwthig  of  the 
program.  FICBs  are  now  taking  positive 
action  by  examining  the  PCA  participation 
programs  and  ammding  them  when  possible 
to  improve  PCA  receptivity.  I  encoiu-a«e  you 
to  take  a  look  at  the  program  for  yourself 
and  then  decide  whether  or  not  it  can  work 
for  you. 

The  1980  Amendments  provide  for  a  llber- 
alizaticm  of  this  program,  which  we  think 
wlU  benefit  both  farmers  and  smaU  country 
banks.  One  of  the  changes  involves  the  issu- 
ance of  participation  certificates  in  ctmjunc- 
tion  with  a  loan.  The  certificates  will  be 
issued  directly  to  the  commercial  bank  in- 
stead of  to  the  borrower.  This  makes  the 
PCA  an  invisible  third  party  in  the  transac- 
tion, something  commercial  banks  consider 
important 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  been 
working  closely  with  your  leadership  in  the 
development  of  the  regulations.  And  this 
afternoon  Mr.  Larry  Edwards.  Associate 
Deputy  Governor  with  our  Office  of  Super- 
vision, and  our  General  Counsel,  Mr.  Fred 
Medno.  and  I  will  meet  with  your  organisa- 
tion's Agricultural  Division. 

Again  we  apmedate  the  constructive,  co- 
operative relationship  evidenced  by  your 
leadnsbip.  Let's  work  together  to  identify 
our  common  areas  of  interest  and  to  build  a 
relationship  which  will  assure  our  mutual 
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success  in  furthering  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.* . 


CONGRESSMAN  GREEN  INTRO- 
DUCES RESOLUTION  FOR  DR. 
SETMON  GLUZMAN 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  aswroKK 

m  TBX  BOUSX  OP  BKPRKSKHTATIVES 

Thur»day,  April  9.  19S1 

•  Bir.  GREEN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  today  I 
once  again  introduce  legislation  im- 
ploring the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Dr. 
Seymon  Gluzman.  I  am  pleased  that 
Congressmen  Biaggi.  Bdigbam,  Kanp. 
and  75  other  Members  have  Joined  me 
In  this  effort.  This  clearly  shows  the 
high  level  of  concern  for  Dr.  Gluzman. 

Nine  years  ago.  Dr.  Gluzman.  a 
Soviet  psychiatrist,  was  imprisoned  In 
the  U.S.SJI.  after  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  KGB  to  certify  human 
rights  and  political  activists  as  mental- 
ly ill.  His  story  is  one  of  tremendous 
courage  and  conviction.  After  his  im- 
prisonment, Gluanan  and  human 
rights  activist  Vladimir  Bukovsky 
wrote  a  guide  for  fellow  dissidents  de- 
scribing techniques  to  prevent  being 
classified  as  psychotic  by  government 
psychiatrists,  and  smuggled  it  to  the 
outside  world.  Gluzman  continuously 
agitated  for  freedom  while  in  prison, 
going  on  self-imposed  hunger  strikes 
in  protest  of  cruel  treatmmit  of  his 
fellow  prisoners.  As  a  result,  he  was 
harshly  treated  by  prison  guards,  and 
was  kept  in  solltur  confinemoit  in  a 
punishment  celL 

Dr.  Gluzman  served  out  his  7-year 
prison  term  and  is  currently  in  the 
second  year  of  his  exile  in  Siberia, 
scheduled  to  be  released  in  13  months. 
Despite  his  remarkable  skills  in  psy- 
chiatry. Dr.  Gluzman  is  denied  the 
right  to  practice  his  profession  and  is 
woridng  as  a  dispatcher.  Recently.  Dr. 
Gluzman  wrote  a  letter  which  found 
its  way  to  the  West— a  letter  which 
epitomizes  why  we  in  Congress  must 
continue  to  show  our  support  for  him 
and  other  Soviet  human  rights  activ- 
ists. Dr.  Gluanan  wrote,  "Without  let- 
ters (from  the  West)  my  life  would  be 
meaningless."  He  explains  that  his 
kolhoz  is  "without  life."  and  that  he 
finds  his  inspiration  to  work  for  fellow 
dissidents  from  his  knowledge  of  activ- 
ities in  the  West. 

Concern  for  Dr.  Gluzman  in  the  UjS. 
medical  community  is  high.  Last  May. 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association,  he  was 
awarded  the  APA's  bluest  himor.  the 
title  of  Distinguished  Fellowship.  Sev- 
eral thousand  psychiatrists,  mental 
health  workers,  and  physicians  have 
signed  protest  petitions  on  his  behalf. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  enthu- 
siastic support  they  have  shown  for 
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Dr.  OIuBnan.  mnd  Invite  anyone  elae 
to  Join  us  in  this  effort.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARGENTINA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 


or  wsammrow 
»  THS  HOUSB  or  I 


lATIVSS 


Thunday.  AjtrU  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Aiirfl  1.  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rlehts  and  International  Organiza- 
tions held  hearings  Jointly  with  the 
Inter-American  Subcommittee.  At  that 
time,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  OrvlUe  H.  Schell 
of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Human  Rights.  Mr.  Schell  is 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  scholar 
who  is  well  known  for  his  woik  on 
human  rights  around  the  world.  In 
particular,  he  is  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's observer  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  a  cochairman  of  the  UJS. 
Helsinki  Watch.  He  has  made  several 
trips  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of 
dissidents  there. 

In  AprO  of  1979,  Mr.  ScheU  led  a 
group  of  American  lawyers  to  Argenti- 
na to  investigate  the  fate  of  approxi- 
mately 200  Argentine  lawyers  who  had 
disappeared  or  been  detained  without 
charges  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. While  noting  that  the  numbers 
of  disappearances  last  year  is  signifi- 
cantly reduced  from  the  1976-79 
period,  he  urged  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
take  a  broader  view  with  respect  to 
changing  the  statute  which  prohibits 
military  aid  or  commercial  sales  to  the 
Government  of  Argentina. 

Mr.  ScheU  noted  that  an  active 
human  rights  policy  can  help  reduce 
human  rights  violations  in  other  coun- 
tries and  that  the  gradual  decline  in 
gross  violations  in  Argentina  was  relat- 
ed to  congressional  concern  and  legis- 
lati<HL  Mr.  Schell  further  cautions 
against  overturning  the  ciirrent  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  to  Argentina 
because  of  the  symbolic  Importance  of 
this  change.  FlnaUy.  he  notes  that 
XJJB.  blindness  to  continuing  violations 
in  Argentina  would  discredit  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  mmltor  and  denounce  con- 
tinuing violations  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. In  his  words: 

If  the  V&  fails  to  take  stront  p<><rittofM 
M»tiwt  TJolatloBs  In  iMHi-coininuiilst  coun- 
tries it  is  abagiy  too  easy  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ber  KMtem  European  aatellltes 
to  ditmaim  our  aettooB  as  insincere  or  as 
iiMinlfwtatloM  of  cold  war  politics.  Our  f aU- 
ure  to  mcak  out  about  the  violatirais  of 
basic  rights  In  lAtin  America  (»'  Alia  severe- 
ly nndennlMs  our  ability  to  i»t>tect  tbose 
couraceous  Individuals  who  daily  risk  their 
Uvea  and  freedom  to  promote  human  richts 
in  Butem  Curofie. 

As  the  Cimgress  reviews  our  rela- 
tions with  Argentina.  Mr.  ScheU's  re- 
marlu  are  particularly  timely.  I  would 
like  to  nommend  to  the  attention  of 
my  distingulahed  colleagues  a  section 
of  his  testimony: 
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HuMAK  Rnars  a  AaaarmiA 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  to4^  before  this  dtetlngulahed  Com- 
mittee.' I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Hu^Ms.  Hubbard  *  Reed,  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  Uw  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  currenUy  the  ABA's 
oteaerver  to  the  VM.  In  recent  years,  I  have 
been  invirived  tn  a  number  of  human  rights 
acttvlUes.  I  liave  visited  the  Soviet  Union  on 
several  occasions  on  behalf  of  dlssldenU  in 
that  country,  and  am  Co<%alrman  of  the 
UJB.  Helsinki  Watch,  a  non-sovemmental 
organisation  which  monitors  compliance 
with  the  Helsinld  accords  of  197S.  Last  fall  I 
also  served  as  a  public  member  of  the  U.S. 
delecatlon  to  the  Madrid  Meeting  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

I  am  appearing  today  in  my  capacity  as 
the  Chairman  of  a  delegation  of  lawyers 
which  visited  Argentina  during  the  first 
week  of  April  of  1979  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  to  in- 
quire into  the  independence  of  lawyers  and 
the  administration  of  lustice  In  that  coun- 
try. 

Among  our  principal  concerns  wss  the 
fate  of  approximately  300  lawyers  who  have 
either  disappeared  or  been  detained  without 
cluu-ges  by  the  Argentine  authorities.  We 
also  sought  to  create  a  dialogue  with  our  Ar- 
gentine colleagues,  and  to  share  with  them 
our  concern  that  recent  events  In  that  coun- 
try hsve  seriously  undermined  the  Inde- 
pendence of  lawyers  and  caused  a  break- 
down in  the  rule  of  law. 

The  findings  of  our  mission  to  Argentina 
were  described  by  myself  and  another 
member  of  our  delegation.  Judge  Marvin 
Ftankel,  in  hearings  by  Congressman 
Btmker's  subcommittee  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights  and  the  phenomenon  of  dis- 
appearances, which  were  held  in  the  fall  of 
1979.  To  briefly  summarise  that  testimony, 
our  mission  found  that  at  least  10,000  per- 
sons have  disappeared  In  Argentina  since 
the  military  JunU  took  power  in  March, 
1976,  including  93  Uwyers.  Many  of  these 
disappeared,  or  desaparecidos  as  they  are 
known  in  Argentina,  liave  been  subjected  to 
torture  and  thousands  may  liave  l>een  mur- 
dered during  their  confinement  by  the  Ar- 
gentine security  forces.  In  addition,  we 
found  that  approximately  3,500  persons,  in- 
cltKUng  some  99  lawyers,  were  Iwing  de- 
tained by  the  government  without  charges, 
trials  or  hearings  of  any  sort  on  the  grounds 
that  they  had  "subversive  connections." 
These  people,  held  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Executive,  are  known  as  PEN 
detainees.  Many  had  been  held  for  as  long 
as  four  years,  subjected  to  brutal  and  inhu- 
mane treatment,  and  denied  their  right 
under  the  Argentine  Constitution  to  leave 
the  country  in  lieu  of  Incarceration. 

I  am  appearing  here  today  to  testify  on 
current  conditions  in  Argentina,  which  the 
members  of  our  lawyers'  mission  have  con- 
tinued to  follow,  and  to  express  our  ongoing 
concern  atwut  the  human  rights  situation  in 
that  country. 

Last  month  we  read  with  great  interest 
and  encouragement  the  press  reports  de- 
scribing meetings  between  Congressional 
leaders  and  Qeneral  Roberto  Viola,  who  as- 
sumed  the   Presidency   of   Argentina   last 
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Sunday.  We  took  special  note  of  Senator 
Pell's  Btatemoit  on  March  17:  "I  am  delight- 
ed that  at  a  Senate  coffee  today  for  mem- 
bers of  the  visiting  Argentine  delegation. 
President-Designate  Viola  stated  that  his 
government  will  putdish  a  listing  of  all 
thoae  known  by  the  government  to  tutve  dis- 
appeared and  to  have  died  over  Argentina's 
past  several  years  of  internal  turmoil.  Such 
a  listing  is  a  critical  step  in  determining  the 
fate  of  thousands  who  have  disappeared  in 
Argentina.  This  list  is  earnestly  desired  by 
the  families  of  those  who  are  missing,  as  I 
learned  on  my  recent  visit  to  Argentina." 
(Press  Release.  Office  of  Senator  Pell.  3/17/ 
81) 

News  reports  in  this  country  echoed  Sena- 
tor Pell's  optimism.  The  Washington  Star 
on  March  18  reported  that  General  Viola 
had  said  that  "...  his  government  would 
publish,  as  a  good-will  gesture  toward 
human  righU  groups,  a  list  of  the  7.000  to 
10.000  political  detainees  who  have  died  or 
disappeared  during  the  government's  'dirty 
war'  against  left-wing  terrorism." 

We  read  theae  reports  with  hope,  but  also 
an  underlying  concern  that  these  most 
recent  pronouncements  might  merely  be  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  broken  promises  by  the 
Govenment  of  Argentina  on  human  rights.  I 
am  sad  to  relate  that  subsequent  news  sto- 
ries about  General  Viola's  visit  have  rein- 
forced our  concerns. 

Following  his  meetings  with  members  of 
Congress  and  the  AdmlnistraUon.  President- 
E>e8lgnate  Viola  met  In  an  "off-the-record" 
session  with  members  of  the  Argentine 
press.  According  to  one  wire  service  accoimt 
of  the  meeting.  General  Viola  emphasized 
to  this  group  that:  "his  government  was  not 
going  to  publish  a  list  of  the  soKxlled  'disap- 
peared' without  being  absolutely  certain 
that  they  were  actually  dead."  (Agence 
Prance  Presse  wire.  3/17/81) 

He  explained,  "We  are  not  certain  about 
how  many  disappeared  there  are.  For  exam- 
ple, a  while  ago,  one  of  them  reappeared.' 
You  have  to  take  into  account  those  who 
have  gone  into  exile  and  those  who  live 
clandestinely  in  Argentina."  (UPI  wire,  3/ 
17/81) 

Promises  by  Argentine  officials,  such  as 
General  Viola's  recent  statements  to  Sena- 
tor Pell  are  not  new  and  in  the  past  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  In  December,  1978.  in  de- 
ciding the  Perez  de  Smith  case,  a  landmark 
habeas  corpus  proceeding  on  behalf  of  1.543 
disappeared  people,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Argentina  called  upon  the  military  govern- 
ment "to  intensify  .  .  .  the  investigation  of 
the  whereabouts  and  status  of  persons 
whose  disappearance  is  reported  to  the 
courts  and  of  whom  there  is  no  record  of  de- 
tention." In  a  widely  heralded  response, 
then  President  Videla  affirmed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Judicial  process.  (See.  Report  of 
the  Mission  of  Lawyers  to  Argentina.  April 
1-7.  1979.  at  14). 

But  more  than  two  years  later  the  govern- 
ment still  refuses  to  disclose  any  informa- 
tion regarding  the  fate  of  the  desaparecidos. 
beyond  vague  suggestions  that  most  are 
dead. 

In  April.  1979.  General  Viola  made  to  oiu- 
mission  what  he  called  a  "formal  promise" 
that  the  PEN  detainees  would  either  be  re- 
leased, transferred  to  the  civilian  courts  to 
be  charged  and  tried  under  the  law,  or  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country.  He  said  that  this 
would  be  accomplished  "soon,"  and  that 
only  a  very  small  number  of  extremely  dan- 
gerous persons  would  continue  in  PEN  de- 
tention. (Report  of  the  Mission  of  Lawyers 
to  Argentina.  April  1-7.  1979."  at  10-11). 
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Today,  predsety  two  yean  later.  900  people 
remain  in  PEN  detention. 

In  short,  the  attoatlan  in  Argentina  re- 
mains critlcaL  Tbe  Argentine  Government 
continues  eff eettvely  to  deny  aeoountabOlty 
for  anything  tbat  has  happened,  and  has 
made  no  effort  to  estabUsb  procedures, 
guidelines,  or  investigative  techniquss 
which  could  be  used  to  determine  the  fate 
of  ttie  thousands  of  desparaddos  and  to 
clarify  the  status  of  tbe  900  detenidos. 
Moreover,  the  governmental  machinery 
which  has  carried  out  those  violations  re- 
mains intact  and  Is  stUl  being  utQiaed. 
Recent  information  suggests  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Goverament  has  no  Intention  either 
of  atiandoning  the  practices  of  illegal  deten- 
tions and  disappearances  or  of  punishing 
those  responslNe. 

This  refusal  to  a^nowledge  any  responsi- 
bility for  thoae  disappeared  or  detained  is 
dearty  expressed  in  an  article  entitled 
"Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Reality."  tbat  ap- 
peared in  the  Buenos  Aires  newspaper 
Clarin  on  Mareh  32. 1981.  Tbe  article,  which 
describes  General  Viola's  ooomientB  to  a 
group  of  Argentine  newsmen  soon  after  his 
meeting  with  Senator  Pell  and  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  emphasises  General 
Viola's  insistence  that  even  if  some  list  is 
eventually  published,  there  will  never  lie  an 
investigation  of  the  role  of  the  security 
forces  in  these  abductions  and  killings  The 
article  goes  on  to  quote  G«ieral  Viola's 
comments  on  the  appropriateness  of  deter- 
mining responsiblity  for  tbe  dJsappearances: 
"A  victorious  army  is  not  Investigated.  .  .  . 
If  the  Reich's  troops  had  won  the  last  world 
war  the  (war  crimes)  tribunal  would  have 
been  held  not  in  Nuremberg  Init  in  Virgin- 
ia."  (Clarin.  March  22. 1981.  p.  11) 

I  will  not  comment  on  this  further  except 
to  share  with  you  an  editorial  by  James 
Neilson  that  appeared  in  the  Buenos  Aires 
Herald  on  March  22,  1981:  "This  was  an  as- 
tonishing and  perh^M  revealing  thing  to 
say.  Does  Viola  really  think  that  the  crimes 
for  which  the  Nasis  were  convicted,  includ- 
ing such  depraved  acts  as  iiiissaiiiin  mil- 
lions of  civilians— women  and  children  in- 
cluded—and institutionalising  barbaric  tor- 
ture on  a  vast  scale  were  simply  tbe  normal 
side  products  of  war?  Does  he  really  think 
that  the  U.S.  tiroops  behaved  lust  ss  vicious- 
ly as  the  SS?  Does  he  believe  tbat  In  war  ev- 
erything is  permissible  to  the  victors,  that 
nobody  has  any  right  to  try  to  call  them  to 
account  for  their  violations  of  the  military 
code?  One  must  hope  that  be  does  not  think 
this  way  and  that  Ills  glib  rndy  was  made 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  later  regret- 
ted. Viola,  after  all.  is  siq>pased  to  be  a  mod- 
erate, and  if  moderates  think  the  only  thing 
the  Nasis  did  wrong  was  lose,  the  nnmal 
mind  will  find  it  hard  to  tanagine  what  the 
view  of  the  "hardliners"  must  be."  (HeraM. 
3/22/1981).* 


PASSOVER:  THE  SEASON  OF 
FREEDOM 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OPmWTOBK 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  ■BPBaSBHTATIW 

Thunday,  April  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  at  sun- 
down on  iU>rU  18,  Jews  throughout 
the  world  will  celebrate  the  first  night 
of  Passover,  commemorating  the  flight 
of  the  ancient  Israelites  from  Egypt 
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over  8,000  years  ago  to  escape  the  op- 
preakm  of  the  Pharoh. 

Unhanilly.  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
other  Jews  must  celebrate  their  Seder 
In  secret  or.  at  best,  in  a  hostile  land 
that  makes  their  religicm  an  object  of 
discrimination  and  persecution.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  thousands  of  Jews  must 
hope  at  best  to  celebrate  "next  year  in 
Jerusalem."  since  most  of  their  peti- 
tions to  leave  have  been  denied.  For 
some,  that  request  for  a  visa  to  Israel 
brings  harassment,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, and  even  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment on  trumped-up  charges. 

In  Syria,  where  Jews  have  not  been 
allowed  to  freely  emigrate  for  decades, 
repeated  appeals  to  the  modem 
Pharoh  who  rules  Syria,  to  allow  other 
Jewish  citizens  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
have  been  met  with  stony  silence. 
Treated  as  second-class  citizens  and 
deninl  the  right  to  leave  for  other 
lands,  only  a  handful  of  Syrian  Jews 
have  been  able  to  reach  freedom.  I  am 
proud  of  the  part  I  played  in  bringing 
13  Syrian  Jewish  women  to  Brooklyn, 
but  unfortunately  no  others  have  been 
allowed  to  leave. 

This  year  the  dramatic  reenactment 
of  Maaada  on  ABC  television  in  the 
period  before  Passover  has  poignantly 
portrayed  this  important  aspect  of  Ju- 
daism—the determination  of  Jews  to 
live  as  free  men  and  women.  That  con- 
viction led  to  Mawadw,  to  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel,  where 
Jews  could  live  as  free  men  and 
women  in  a  state  of  their  own. 

As  the  Jewish  people  prepare  for 
Passover  this  year,  few  of  them  have 
to  face  the  grim  prospects  of  their  an- 
cestors—whether at  Babylonia. 
Masada,  or  in  the  grim  graveyard  that 
was  Europe  during  World  War  n.  Here 
in  the  United  States  the  Jewish  com- 
munity is  able  to  enjoy  the  full  mean- 
ing of  Passover,  since  freedom  is  the 
keystone  of  our  national  heritage. 

But  so  long  as  Jews— or  others— any- 
where in  the  world  are  denied  their 
most  fundamental  human  rights,  and 
the  oiH>ortunlty  to  be  free,  the  Pass- 
over holiday  and  the  Seder  service  wiU 
continue  to  serve  as  a  message  of  hope 
and  inspiration  for  those  who.  like  the 
andoit  Israelites.  stiU  yearn  to  be 
fr^^« 


HOW  TO  CUT  DEFENSE  SPEND- 
ING WITHOUT  COMPROMISING 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPMICHIGAII 
m  THK  ROUSC  or  RSPRBSDrTATIVSS 

Thundav,  April  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  the 
National  8JLSJE.  Education  Fund 
produced  last  month  an  excellent 
analysis  of  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity issues  and  a  omiprehenslve  set  of 
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policy  proposals  that  provide  tor  de- 
fense budget  alternative  to  the 
Reagan  administrati<m'a 

As  a  way  to  familiarize  my  col- 
leagues with  the  8.AJf  JL  analysis,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  RaotHoi  portions 
of  the  study,  mtitled  "Military  Budget 
Manual'  How  To  Cut  Arms  £to>endlng 
Without  Harming  Nati<»ial  Security." 


Ttie  United  States  today  is  embarked  on 
tbe  largest  peacetime  military  buildup  In  its 
histofy.  MHitaiy  spending  increased  7  per- 
cent above  Inflation  last  year  and  will  rise 
anotho-  8  percent  this  year.  Budget  authori- 
ty for  tbe  Pentagon  has  Jumped  37  percent 
alxnre  inflation  in  Just  two  years. 

SInoe  1977  the  VJS.  has  substantially  up- 
graded its  ground  and  air  forces  and  has  in- 
creased American  troop  strength  in  Europe 
by  more  than  44.000  (a  IS  percent  rise).  The 
missiim  of  the  U^S.  Navy  has  also  expanded 
markedly,  with  tbe  U.S.  now  committed  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  to  a  permanent 
large^cale  preaence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  &- 
midtaneously.  tbe  United  States  has  pur- 
sued the  modernisation  and  expansian  of  all 
elements  of  its  nudear  forces— Including  the 
Trident  submarine  and  Trident  I  and  II  mis- 
silea.  tbe  MX  land-based  mtaslle  and  air-. 
sea-  and  ground-lannrhed  Cruiae  mJsrilfi 

Tbe  Reagan  military  program  wlU  aeoeler- 
ate  these  trends— with  a  apedal  «-~p»»«-i-  on 
expanded  conventional  arms  procurement. 
The  new  Administration's  top  piiorlty  will 
be  a  buildup  in  the  Navy.  Inrluding  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  Aircraft  Carrier 
Task  Forces  from  the  present  12  (soon  to  be 
13)  to  15. 

The  1982  Pentagon  budget  of  $222  bOUon 
(Total  Obllgational  Authority)  is  $44  bOUon 
greater  than  tbat  for  1981— for  a  real  in- 
crease above  inflation  of  nearly  15  percent. 
Tbe  following  table  summarises  these  in- 
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Over  the  last  four  yean  arms  outlays  have 
increased  above  inflation  by  a  rate  of  2  per- 
cent a  year  over  tbe  next  four  years  outlays 
are  scheduled  to  tncreaae  by  an  average  of 
9J  percent  a  year.  By  1988.  aeoordins  to 
present  projects,  the  DOD  budgK  wiU  be 
$387.5  bOUon  (TOA).  or  $338  bOUon  (out- 
lays). 

Before  the  nation  embarks  on  further 
arms  spending  increases,  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  if  such  large  expentUtures  are  gmulnriy 
needed  for  national  defense.  Is  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  aims  budget  tbe  best  route 
to  Trr^V'~'  security?  Can  the  United  States 
iMhitAtn  an  adequate  naikmal  defense 
without  spending  tens  of  Mllions  of  doOsn 
more  each  year?  Wbidi  military  programs 
can  lie  slowed  or  TJfT"*'^*'^  without  reduc- 
ing our  national  defense  capability? 

This  report  attempts  to  answer  some  of 
these  questkms.  It  snalyaes  a  wkie  range  of 
military  ■p*«««"g  programs  snd  proposes  a 
large  number  of  potential  gtending  cute 
uriiich  could  be  implemented  without  harm- 
ing genuine  XJA  aecurity  interests.  The  au- 
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thon  aupport  the  need  for  malnUlnlnc  «n 
adequate  defenae.  but  we  also  believe  that 
military  apendlnc  iMrocrama  are  unneceoary 
or  oounterproducUve.  Thli  report  provides  a 
guMe  to  potential  economies  In  the  arms 
budcet  and  shows  how  the  XJA  can  main- 
tain a  stroDC  national  defense  while  holding 
the  line  on  artrtltlonal  expenditures. 

WHAT  ABOUT  TBS  KOSSIAltS? 

The  present  arms  buildup  is  justified  as  a 
necessary  reaction  to  the  "Soviet  threat".  It 
Is  claimed  for  example,  that  the  Soviet 
Dnioo  has  been  outspaidlng  the  United 
States  on  arms  for  over  a  decade,  and  that 
In  1979  the  Russians  spend  50  percent  more 
on  defenae  than  the  United  States.  It  U  also 
claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  gaining  in- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East  and  may  threat- 
en Western  oil  supplies.  While  this  report  is 
not  the  place  for  a  detailed  examination  of 
these  claims,  it  is  necessary  to  address  these 
concerns  before  considering  U.S.  arms  poli- 
cies. 

The  claim  of  a  Soviet  military  spending 
advantage  Is  based  on  highly  questionable 
methodology.  The  present  figures  are  the 
result  of  a  politically  biased  method  of  cal- 
culation introduced  into  the  CIA  in  1976  by 
a  group  of  hard-line  hawks  known  as  "Team 
B".  Prior  to  this  new  approach.  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  had  been  estimated  at  6  to  8% 
of  their  ONP;  in  1976.  however,  these  fig- 
ives  suddenly  doubled— although  no  dra- 
matic increases  in  arms  spending  were  al- 
leged or  reported.  The  distortion  came  from 
measuring  Soviet  forces  in  U.S.  dollar 
prices.  The  question  became:  what  would  it 
cost  the  Russians  to  maintain  their  armed 
forces  if  they  paid  U.S.  dollar  prices?  By 
this  method.  Russian  draftees  who  earn  5 
rubles  a  month  were  assumed  to  cost  as 
much  as  American  volunteers,  who  earn 
$500  a  month.  This  methodology  also  vastly 
overprices  Soviet  weaponry  by  ignoring  the 
significant  technological  advantages  of 
American  equipment  and  assuming  that 
Russian  planes  and  tanics  cost  as  much  as 
our  own. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  independent 
and  widely  respected  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Institute  conducts  its 
own  separate  analyses  of  the  two  sut>erpow- 
era  which  shows  them  approximately  equal 
in  arms  spending.  Moreover,  even  if  one  ac- 
cepts the  CIA's  dubious  methodology,  the 
NATO  alliance  as  a  whole  still  has  a  consid- 
erable advantage  over  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  by  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World  (tiased  on  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency's  March  1981 
study  on  "World  Military  Expenditures"), 
the  NATO  countries  outspent  the  Warsaw 
Pact  during  the  1970's  by  $207  biUlon.  The 
1992  Defense  Department  Annual  Report 
submitted  by  Secretary  Harold  Brown  gave 
the  following  figures  for  military  spending 
in  1979:  NATO.  $205  billion:  Warsaw  Pact. 
$194bilUon. 

The  allegation  of  Soviet  encroachment  in 
the  Middle  East  is  also  quesUonable.  Al- 
though we  believe  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  should  be  condemned,  we  do 
not  believe  it  signifies  Increased  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  the  Persian  Gulf/Middle  East 
region.  To  the  contrary,  the  overall  Soviet 
position  in  this  region  has  weakened  in 
recent  years.  The  Soviet  Union  presently 
has  close  ties  with  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen  (two  of  the  poorest  nations  on 
earth)  and  maintains  an  uneasy  alliance 
with  Syria.  Elsewhere  in  the  region,  howev- 
er. Russian  troops  have  been  expelled  from 
Egypt.  Somalia  and  the  Sudan,  and  Soviet 
Inflnmne  has  declined  substantially  in  Iraq. 
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Moreover,  despite  their  hatred  of  the 
United  States,  the  Iranian  mullahs  also 
strongly  oppose  Russian  influence.  In  addl- 
Uon,  the  oU  sheiks  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait 
and  other  Gulf  states  remain  fiercely  anti- 
communist.  This  Is  hardly  a  picture  of 
Soviet  domination. 

STHATSGIC  AaifS  COimtOL 

Real  security  in  the  nuclear  age  can  come 
only  through  arms  limitation.  The  highest 
national  security  priority  should  be  negotia- 
tions and  independent  initiatives  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  nuclear  war 
threats. 

To  date,  nearly  all  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  between  the  super- 
powers have  been  fundamentally  flawed. 
They  do  not  limit  the  arms  race:  they 
merely  codify  It.  They  are  a  form  of  mutual 
expansion.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
limitation  of  arms  should  be  abandoned.  We 
should  continue  negotiations  with  the  Sovi- 
ets, aiming  at  genuine  agreements  which 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  arms.  The  first 
step  in  such  a  process  would  be  a  mutual 
freese  on  budgets  and  weapons. 

The  United  States  should  declare,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  immedi- 
ate moratorium  on  all  further  nuclear  weap- 
ons expansion.  This  would  amount  to  a 
"cease  fire  in  place"— a  freeie  on  all  further 
increases  in  weapons  and  technology  devel- 
opment beyond  present  levels.  Such  a  decla- 
ration could  be  enacted  Immediately.  It 
would  not  reduce  U.S.  military  capability 
and  would  not  in  any  way  endanger  national 
security.  Such  a  policy  would  allow  for  a 
breathing  space  in  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  would  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
trust  in  which  negotiations  for  real  reduc- 
tions could  take  place. 

The  following  are  three  specific  forums 
for  arms  limitation  which  deserve  the  high- 
est national  priority: 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban.  This  proposal, 
which  has  been  discussed  by  American  and 
Soviet  negotiators  for  several  years,  would 
provide  a  direct  route  to  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  It  would  also  have  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage of  placing  limits  on  the  underlying 
technological  development  of  the  arms  race. 
A  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  has  the  further 
advantage  of  having  already  received  sub- 
stantial government  attention  on  both  sides. 
Indeed,  the  Russians  have  made  important 
concessions  in  recent  years,  agreeing  to 
forgo  the  option  of  so-called  peaceful  nucle- 
ar explosions  and  for  the  first  time  to  allow 
limited  on-site  Inspection.  These  important 
gestures  were  never  adequately  answered  by 
the  United  States.  They  should  be  pursued, 
so  that  this  treaty  can  be  swiftly  concluded. 

SALT.  The  SALT  process  must  be  viewed 
objectively  and  critically.  Limited  agree- 
ment Is  perhaps  better  than  unrestrained  ri- 
valry, but  the  SALT  II  treaty  was  seriously 
Inadequate  from  an  arms  reduction  perspec- 
tive. In  particular,  the  Carter  policy  of 
trying  to  win  support  for  SALT  by  "buying 
ofr*  hawks  with  furiher  weapons  Increases 
should  be  avoided.  The  SALT  n  treaty 
should  be  ratified,  and  steps  toward  further 
substantive  arms  reduction  Immediately  ini- 
tiated. 

European  Theater  Nuclear  Weapons. 
Urgent  diplomatic  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  European  negotiations  for  reduc- 
tions in  theater  nuclear  forces.  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  re- 
cently proposed  a  freeze  on  the  deployment 
of  Cruise  and  Pershing  II  missiles  pending 
negotiations  for  mutual  reductions.  This  is  a 
significant  initiative  which  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  U.8.  as  the  first  step  toward 
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larger  negotiations  for  nuclear  reductions  in 
Europe. 

TowAis  noimnnvBmoK 

U.S.  intervention  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations  has  earned  us  International  condem- 
nation In  the  past  To<taty,  our  policy  to- 
wards El  Salvador  threatens  more  of  the 
same.  Continuation  of  U,8.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  El  Salvador's  repressive  and 
unpopular  ruling  Junta  will  only  prolong 
the  people's  suffering  and  may  well  result  in 
another  Vietnam.  Former  U.S.  Ambassador 
Robert  White  and  others  have  admitted 
that  government  police  and  military  forces 
are  responsible  for  80  percent  of  the  more 
than  10,000  deaths  there  last  year.  The  U.S. 
should  iounediately  halt  all  forms  of  aid  to 
this  government  and  allow  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government. 

In  general  the  U.S.  role  as  world  police- 
man, as  the  guardian  of  security  in  coun- 
tries all  over  the  globe,  should  be  ended.  Su- 
perpower intervention  Is  frequently  the 
cause  of  international  InsUbility,  certainly 
not  its  cure.  The  assumption  that  the 
United  States  (or  the  Soviet  Union)  can  or 
should  involve  itself  in  every  local  conflict 
in  the  world  Is  a  relic  from  the  past  age  of 
colonialism.  The  introduction  of  the  great 
powers  into  regional  controversies  can  only 
exacerbate  and  inflame  local  tensions  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  larger  war. 

The  U.S.  does  indeed  have  global  responsi- 
bilities, but  these  should  not  be  defined  in  a 
militarized  network  of  intervention  forces 
all  around  the  globe.  Our  obligation  to  the 
world  should  be  to  advance  economic,  social 
and  political  progress.  Militarism  and  inter- 
vention can  only  obstruct  these  goals  and 
undermine  prospects  for  peace  and  interna- 
tional sUbUity.* 


HOME  PHONE  POUi 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARIES 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  HILER 

OPIKDIAMA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  April  19  marks  the  30th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Professional  Secretaries 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  National  Sec- 
retaries Association  (International). 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  role  sec- 
retaries play  in  our  national  economy 
and  society.  Their  dedication,  stead- 
fastness, and  loyalty  are  an  excellent 
example  of  selflessness  and  a  tribute 
to  the  concept  of  service. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  es- 
pecially congratulate  and  thank  those 
secretaries  active  in  the  River  Bend 
Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Association,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  They 
have  great  pride  in  their  organization 
and  chosen  profession,  demonstrating 
excellence  and  professionalism  in  all 
they  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  honoring  those 
who  have  served  our  Nation  well,  the 
Nation's  secretaries,  during  the  week 
of  April  19-25.« 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  ranmTLVANiA 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  1 


Thunday.  AprU  9, 1981 

•  Mr.  GATD06.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  completed  a  survey  among  more 
than  2.000  volunteer  members  of  a 
home  phone  poll  in  the  30th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
subject  of  compensating  the  52  Ameri- 
cans released  earlier  this  year  from 
captivity  in  Iran  and  our  Nation's 
future  relations  with  that  Qovem- 
ment. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  wiU  find  the 
results  of  this  survey  quite  interesting 
and  I  am  inserting  the  findings  into 
the  Record  for  their  consideration. 

Total  responses.  2.145. 

Should  the  United  States  honor 
commitments  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  secure  the  release  of  the 
hostages? 

Tea.  1.674;  no.  417;  undecided.  54. 

Should  the  United  States  renew  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Iran? 

Yes,  930:  no.  1.127;  imdecided.  88. 

Should  the  United  States  give  spe- 
cial  consideration,  financial  or  other- 
wise, to  compensate  the  hostages  for 
the  hardships  they  endured? 

Tes.  220;  no.  1.886;  imdecided.  39. 

Mr.  Spetker,  as  has  been  my  prac- 
tice. I  have  forwarded  the  results  to 
the  White  House  in  order  that  the 
President  may  hear  the  voice  of  the 
20th  District  speak  on  this  matter.* 
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students  danced.  In  the  past,  the  fund- 
ralilng  efforts  of  these  young  pecvle 
have  renilted  in  contributions  of  more 
than  $100,000  to  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  and  the  citing  of  O'Con- 
nell  Hi^  School  as  the  No.  1  fund 
raiser  in  the  Nation. 

These  young  people  and  others  like 
them  throughout  the  country  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  and  to  the  country.  They 
have  proven  that  through  their  par- 
ticUiation  and  sacrifice  for  a  cause, 
they  can  make  a  difference.* 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  SUPER  DANCE 
FOR  CTSnC  FIBROSIS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  visGonA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESKHTATIVES 

TTiunday,  AprU  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  efforts  of  the  students 
at  Bishop  Denis  J.  O'Connell  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Va.,  to  raise  funds 
to  support  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foimda- 
tion.  Their  efforts  are  an  example  of 
the  contribution  young  people  can 
make  to  support  a  worthy  cause. 

C]^c  fibrosis  is  a  hereditary  respi- 
ratory  disease  that  affects  young 
adults.  This  affliction  usually  results 
in  the  death  of  the  victim  in  his  or  her 
early  twenties.  Funds  for  research  are 
needed  to  find  a  cure  for  this  disease. 

Students  at  Bishop  Denis  J.  O'Con- 
neU  High  School  raised  over  $35,000  to 
support  the  work  of  the  foimdation  by 
organizing  the  sixth  annual  super 
dance  for  cystic  fibrosis.  This  project 
proved  to  have  a  successful  fcmnula: 
Food  and  prizes  were  donated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  time  and 
talmt  were  givm  by  the  bands,  and 
fimdto  were  pledged  t(x  each  hour  the 


FAIRNESS  IN  TRANSPORTATION 
FUNDING 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPSBSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  9, 1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  several  weeks,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  presented  statements  to 
this  legislative  body  decrying  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposals  to 
eliminate  their  "pet"  projects. 

As  a  Arm  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  I  will  not  now  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  promote  only  their 
own  parochial  interests.  Nevertheless, 
it  Is  important  that  I  describe  to  you 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  Southwestern  part  of  our 
country  and,  in  particular,  my  city  of 
Houston. 

As  my  fellow  Sun  Belt  colleagues 
well  know,  we.  unlike  our  Northern 
and  Eastern  neighbors,  have  not  re- 
ceived billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  in  highway  capital  construction 
grants  and  mass  transit  operating  sub- 
sidies. 

Many  of  those  dollars.  I  must  add, 
were  appropriated,  in  part,  from  the 
Federal  highway  trust  f  imd  program 
and  which  were  accumulated  by  taxes 
collected  on  gasoline  and  automobile 
accessories  purchased  by  all  of  our 
citiaens. 

Now,  however,  with  the  tremendous 
growth  in  Houston's  population,  we 
are  experiencing  severe  problems  as 
we  attempt  to  provide  adequate  trans- 
portation to  our  citizens. 

Reflprettably,  however,  because  our 
economy  is  in  trouble,  the  Federal 
funds  which  in  the  past  were  routinely 
provided,  are  not  now  available. 

As  a  result,  local  governments— like 
Houston— have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  allocate  local  funds  to  solve 
their  highway  and  mass  transit  prob- 
lems. For  exanu>le,  as  a  measure  of 
their  commitment  to  mass  transit,  the 
citizens  of  Harris  Coimty  recently  ap- 
proved a  special  1-cent  tax  earmaiked 
exclusively  for  the  develoiHnait  of  a 
coordinated  regional  tranqwrtation 
system. 

WhUe  such  actions  are  ctHnmend- 
aUe.  fairness  and  equity  donand  that 
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Uiis  administration  and  this  Congress 
declare  that  Houston  and  other  Sun 
Belt  <vwnninnHJ*«  have  not  forfrtted 
their  future  eliglMlity  for  or  ri^t  to 
reimbursement  for  a  portion  of  those 
expenditures  which  are  now  being 
made  in  the  absence  of  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

For,  as  the  fifth  largest  and  still  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in  the 
Nation,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
Houston  solve  its  transportation  i»ob- 
lons. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Worics 
and  Transportation  Cinnmittee,  I  will 
continue  to  vigorously  support  the 
Presidoit's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, for  it  remains,  in  my  Judgment, 
our  best  hope  for  rational  economic 
weU-being.  I  will  also  vigorously  work 
to  secure  funding  for  Houston's  mass 
tranqwrtation  needs  should  our  econ- 
omy improve  and  Federal  funding  for 
such  programs  be  reinstituted. 

For  I  fervattly  believe  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Houston  have  a  right  to  receive 
a  fair  and  Just  return  of  their  Federal 
tax  dollars,  for  our  tranqDortation 
needs  today  are  Just  as  vital  as  those 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Pliiladel- 
phia  were  in  the  past 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CARROLL 
WYLIE 


iTlVES 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Thurtday.  AprU  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  man  who  was  honored  by 
his  commimity  on  Friday  for  the 
many  ctmtributions  he  luui  made 
through  charitable  and  civic  causes. 
He  is  Mr.  Carroll  Wylie  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  a  successful  businessman  and 
close  friend  of  mine. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Wylie  for  many 
years.  He  was  bom  and  raised  near  my 
hometown  of  Torkville.  TOm.  He 
moved  to  Monphis  30  years  ago  to  get 
into  business  and  immediately  became 
very  de^ly  involved  in  dvic,  charita- 
ble, and  poUtical  affairs. 

What  makes  Carroll  Wylie's  activi- 
ties so  special  is  the  time  and  re- 
sources he  has  devoted  to  his  commu- 
nity. He  has  done  so,  over  the  yean, 
imfifUhiy  and  with  only  <Hie  goal  in 
mind:  to  malte  his  ccxnmunity  a  little 
better  for  everytme.  This  type  of  in- 
volvement In  local  activities  is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  our  Natlim  where 
there  is  auUMmny  at  the  local  level 
and  a  great  need  for  people  who  recog- 
nise their  full  reqMHisibllity  to  their 
fellow  man. 

Many  people  feel  that  they  fulfill 
their  civic  activities  by  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  voting  on  election 
day.  and  both  of  those  are  cotalnly 
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OuTOll  hu 
done  thflm  both,  but  ha*  tone  much 
foitlMr.  Be  not  only  voto*  ttut  IdvoItm 
hliBMlf  In  the  fMnpelgtM  of  eandl- 
dktes  tie  aupporta.  He  wnred  in  the 
mflttUT  dnrtaw  World  War  n.  but 
came  home  with  the  goal  of  doing 
even  man  for  hla  country. 

AD  of  theae  aetfrtttea  have  made  him 
an  esamplary  dtten;  one  who  not 
only  obaarrea  the  needa  of  othen 
around  htan  but  actively  Involvea  him- 
adf  In  the  eff  «t  to  meet  thoae  needs. 
The  appreciation  oeremony  held  for 
him  Frtday  at  the  FrayMr  High 
SdMMd  In  Ifemphia  was  very  appropri- 
ate In  wwwgnMng  a  man  who  has  been 
ao  unaelflah  In  giving  of  himself  for 
the  betterment  of  others.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  CarroU  all  of  his 
life  and  It  Is  an  honor  that  I  count  him 
amonc  my  doaest  friends.* 


HEROIC  REFDSENIKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 


BOTJSB  <»  BsraiaBirtATivas 

Thundav.  AprU  9.  1991 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  permission  for  this  very 
special  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congrms  and  the  public  the 
case  of  Valery  and  Janna  Lemer,  and 
their  son.  Igor,  very  heroic  refuseniks. 
whose  Ideas  to  the  Soviet  Government 
for  permlsskm  to  emigrate  have  con- 
sistently been  denied. 

After  several  years  of  apparent  con- 
ciliation and  cooperation  in  the  emi- 
gration of  Soviet  Jews,  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  begun  to  shut  the  doors 
of  freedom  for  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
stanply  wish  to  ioia  the  rest  of  their 
families  outside  the  Soviet  Unkm.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  strong  action  to  in- 
dicate our  displeasure  at  this  latest 
plan  to  prevent  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  Lemer  family 
cannot  be  told  any  better  than  by  the 
f (dkywlng  account  that  has  been  pro- 
vided to  me  by  two  of  my  otmstituents. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bussard  and  Mrs.  Charies 
Wampoid.  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  adleaguesl 
Rmsu's  Ba0z«L  OmsHicMi  or  Rovsiauu 

WHhio  wmlktaic  dliUiiee  <rf  the  famed  Red 
Sqnara  live  Valery  and  Jama  Lemer  and 
tiMtr  eiitit  year  aid  eon.  Isor.  After  vorttiw 
as  an  ewwlri  eogineer  In  the  field  of 
■visHonal  piaonliw.  it  beeame  neceaMry  for 
▼atafy  to  leave  tale  eboeen  proff  tuii  in 
ltT4  «tien  be  and  other  membere  of  bis 
faaaOy  SMde  the  deeWoo  to  efnisrate.  Al- 
ttaough  Valery  wm  never  made  privy  to  any 
kifaraatlaa,  be  waa  wdl  aware  that 
in  hli  field  bod  been  routinely  re- 
nenly  beeaiae  o<  the  aeneral  nature 
of  the  work  wtaleh  they  dkL  Therefore,  be 
raitaqoiBbed  tale  poaltlan  and 
the  next  two  years  anpportliw  bis 
faadly  by  wocklnc  odd  Jobe  before  makli« 
his  ftat  fomal  appttcatlon  in  irre. 

His  wife.  Janna.  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Inatltate  of  Oommimicattone   in  Ifoaoow. 
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worked  as  an  engineer  in  that  field  for  nine 
The  appilcatlon  which  her  family 
ras  iminwllBtnly  tnteipreted  by 
the  aovtet  govemment  aa  an  "unfriendly" 
< indeed,  trattoroas)  aettan:  therefore,  the 
government  oontended  that  Janna  might 
mleuae  her  position  as  a  leetorer  for  the 
pupoee  of  ilsBiminatlng  soase  form  of  anU- 
Soriet  propaganda.  Atthoughno^  aspect  of 
her  wotk  was  nonelilareil  "SBCStCT,"  she 
was  fOroed  to  give  op  her  Jobi 

Stawe  their  first  refusal,  the  Lsmen  have 
re-appiled  whenever  they  have  been  eligible. 
Their  lateat  refuaal  was  Issued  tai  July.  19M. 
Finally  f oroed  fnm  bis  last  Jbb  as  a  clerk  In 
an  hiaurance  company.  Valery  has  been  ooo- 
tlnuoualy  unemployed  staioe  March.  1979. 
FlnanrlaHy.  the  Leraera  live  tram  day  to 
day,  depoident  upon  the  help  of  their 
friendi  and  of  Janna's  raotlier  who  works 
two  Jobe  In  order  to  assist  her  children.  Job- 
less and  fearful  of  being  labeled  "Parasites." 
the  Lenms  bave  spent  much  of  the  last  two 
years  Uving  quietly,  trying  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  watchful  KOB  agents.  Time 
and  time  again,  they  have  waited  for  legal 
lMu<.>iwllngs  to  nm  their  ooune.  Dally,  their 
mental  and  spiritual  fortitude  Is  tested  by 
restless  boredom  and  the  feelliw  that  they 
are  trapped  In  lives  that  lead  nowhere. 
Their  letters  during  this  time  afford  outsid- 
ers an  Impiring  Indght  into  the  way  in 
which  ao  many  Jewlah  Refuseniks  suffer  pa- 
tiently without  succumbing  to  despair  and 
without  ever  losing  hope. 

A  few  days  before  Chanukkah  1978.  Janna 
Lemer  stoically  wrote  to  her  friends  In  the 
United  Statea.  "To  my  great  regret,  I  cannot 
tell  you  good  news  about  our  life.  Some  days 
ago.  we  got  a  new  refusaL  That's  the  way 
life  Is.  We  live  by  our  hope  for  the  future." 
Their  spirits  undaunted  by  the  six  years 
that  they  had  already  waited,  the  Leroers 
wrote  on  February  IS,  1979,  "In  March  we 
wiU  again  begin  filling  out  our  documenta- 
tion papers.  We  live  In  hopes  of  the  best." 

At  that  time,  the  Lemer  famfly  had  al- 
ready suffered  several  years  of  painful  sepa- 
ntloo.  Valery's  brother  had  been  pomltted 
to  immigrate  to  Israel  In  1974.  and  his 
mother  foUowed  In  1977.  In  May  1979,  the 
Lemers  received  news  that  brought  them 
both  joy  and  tadnfes  Janna's  younger 
sister,  who  was  also  a  Refusenik.  was  grsnt- 
ed  perailssion  to  emigrate.  Dnable  to  dis- 
guise her  worry  and  pain.  Janna  Lemer 
spoke  with  a  voice  of  both  resignation  and 
determination  when  she  wrote  on  May  M. 
1979: 

"*  *  *  It  was  very  hard  to  say  good-bye  to 
her.  she  is  only  twenty  yean  old.  I've  been 
looking  after  her  since  she  was  bom.  and 
our  mother  is  now  left  alone  in  Kiev.  We  re- 
membered the  past  and  fretted  and  remi- 
nisced and  worried  some  more.  But.  appar- 
ently, one's  whole  Uf  e  oonaisU  of  worry  *  *  * 
Our  situation  Is  unchanged.  *  *  *  Our  docu- 
ments are  in  the  process  of  being  examined. 
•  •  •» 

And.  she  concluded  with  what  have  since 
become  identifying  watchwords  for  the 
Lemers  and  so  many   others— "We   wait. 
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A  month  later,  while  Janna's 
stfl]  in  Rome,  en  route  to  the  VJR^  the 
Lemers  received  yet  another  refuaaL  Feel- 
taig  tired  and  defeated,  the  Lemers  lapsed 
into  a  momentary  mood  of  dejection.  They 
wrote.  "On  the  27th  of  June  we  had  another 
refusaL  We  are  very  upset  snd  our  nerves 
are  shot  and  we  are  Indifferent  to  every- 
thing." Not  yiekhng  completely,  however, 
they  noted  their  plans  to  visit  Janna's 
mother  tn  Kiev.  Janna  lieid  out  hope  for 


themselves  by  saying.  "Maybe  she  can  help 
us  to  get  on  oar  feet  again." 

Meanwhile.  Janna's  sister,  in  Rome, 
became  alarmed  about  their  depressed 
moods  and  pleaded  with  their  American 
friends.  "They  lost  their  hope.  *  *  •  but  I 
wrote  them  that  they  have  to  ignore  some 
things,  that  they  have  to  fight  for  their 
future,  that  they  liave  to  believe  In  Jtistioe. 
*  *  *  teU  them,  please,  the  same  things. 


For  those  who  wait,  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  not  alone  and  are  not  forgotten  Is 
often  the  extra  ounce  of  incentive  needed 
by  them  to  oontlnoe  their  — "w'ng'y  endless 
fight  for  freedom.  Within  a  short  time,  the 
Lemers  had  recovered  themselves  enough 
to  write.  "Tour  kindness  gives  us  renewed 
strength."  Less  than  a  month  after  the 
crushing  disappointment  of  that  refusal. 
Janna  was  able  to  mtister  the  needed  spirit 
to  write: 

"When  I'm  troubled  and  life  doesn't  seem 
beautiful.  I  read  and  re-read  your  letters: 
and.  everything  begins  to  seem  fine.  *  *  •  I 
thank  Ood  for  your  being  my  friends.  I 
cannot  even  imagine  what  could  have  been 
If  we  didn't  get  acquainted.  Life  presents  a 
person  a  lot  of  sorrows  and  Joys.  And.  I'm 
sure  that  your  friendship  is  the  best  gift  ftur 
all  my  sorrows." 

By  Chanukkah.  1979,  the  Lemers  had 
fully  regained  their  spirit  and  hope.  In  Oe- 
oeml>er,  Valery  wrote,  almost  triumphantly. 
"It's  difficult  to  say  when  we'll  see  each 
other,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  wUL  How 
Joyous  it  will  be!  *  *  *  We  do  not  lose  our 
spirit,  and  we  are  even  better  off  than  some 
others." 

As  they  have  waited,  the  Lemers  have 
had  more  with  which  to  contend  than  mere 
financial  hanhip  and  the  personal  *ngi''Th 
of  being  separated  from  family  memlxrs. 
Because  of  an  accident.  Janna  Lemer  was 
hospitaliied  and  omfined  to  her  bed  be- 
tween December  1979  and  March  1980.  The 
adult  members  of  the  family  have  battled 
various  phyaksl  ailments  throughout  the 
past  year— acute  brmichltls.  pneumonia,  hy- 
pertension. Their  greatest  concern,  though, 
bas  been  for  their  son  who  has  suffered 
with  amblyopia  since  birth.  During  the 
entire  time  that  the  Lemers  have  been  wait- 
ing for  thdr  permission  to  emigrate,  they 
liave  watched  their  son  fight  a  succession  of 
lllfifasfi.  In  a  letter  which  the  Lemers  sent 
to  an  American  senator,  they  pleaded: 

"Our  son  Is  seven  and  a  half  years  old.  He 
has  amblyopia  of  the  right  eye.  The  left 
eye's  sight  is  70%;  the  right  eye's  is  10%.  He 
has  been  treated  since  he  was  three  years 
old  *  •  *  But  without  any  result.  We  are 
worrying  about  his  sight 

"Lately,  we  have  read  In  a  Canadian  news- 
paper that  this  Dlneas  Is  treated  tai  the  West 
in  a  month's  time,  but  the  child  treated 
must  not  be  older  than  8.  Today,  it  Is  the 
most  important  problem  with  us.  I  tliink 
you  can  understand  what  a  child's  sight 
means.  *  *  *  I  think  you  can  understand  in 
what  position  we  are— especially  because  of 
our  only  son's  health." 

In  this  same  letter  to  the  senator,  they  In- 
cluded a  plea  that  could  Just  ss  weD  have 
been  uttered  by  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
other  Jewish  Refuseniks: 

"We  beg  you— help  us  to  settle  this  prob- 
lem. Help  us  to  leave  for  IsraeL  *  *  "  Our 
position  Is  awful  and  there  Is  no  way  out 
And  we  dont  know  what  we  are  blamed 
for." 


April  9,  mi 


As  swwrlMs  as  their  suff erfng  It,  thetas  is 
a  common  story,  not  only  In  Moaoow.  but 
throughoot  the  Soviet  UnkML* 


ROBERT  J.  PETRIS  HONORED  BY 
cm  OP  HOPE  NATIONAL 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

HON.  EDWARD^R.  ROYBAL 


orcAuroaaiA 
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Thunday,  AprU  9. 1981 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Sfteakier,  on  May 
2.  liMl.  I  will  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  pieaentint  RobertJ.  PeCtIa  with  the 
City  of  Bape'B  Sphit  of  life  Award. 
This  Is  a  very  great  honor,  and  one 
which  Mr.  Fetris  richly  deaervea.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  the  background  of  this 
remarkable  indlvktuaL 

Robert  J.  Petris.  director  of  the  10- 
State  western  district  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  was  follow- 
ing in  the  f  ootstepa  of  his  career-steel- 
worker  father  in  October  1946,  when 
he  went  to  work  for  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  In  his  native  Seattle.  In  the  same 
mill  where  the  elder  Petris  had 
worked  for  S6  years. 

At  the  age  of  21.  he  had  Just  been  re- 
leased from  the  UjS.  Navy  following 
nearly  5  years  of  service  during  World 
War  n.  The  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  had  succeeded  In  the  mring 
of  that  year  in  winning  the  first 
postwar  labor  agreement  through 
strike  action.  These  unfcm  activities 
looked  exdUng  to  young  Petris,  who 
ahnost  hnmedlately  upon  hire  became 
Involved  hi  Steelworkers'  Local  Union 
1208.  ^nthhi  a  few  we^s.  he  was  ap- 
pointed shop  steward.  Pknm  that  point 
on  he  was  totally  committed  to  the 
work  of  the  union,  serving  In  various 
capacities  at  the  plant  level  as  a 
member  of  the  safety  committee  and 
later  as  chairman  of  the  workmen's 
oompenslon,  grievance.  leglsli^Uve  edu- 
catkm.  and  Job  evaluation  committees. 

Prtnnoted  to  the  Job  of  eleetrleian. 
he  likewise  ascended  hi  the  unl<m 
ranks  by  betaig  elected  vice  president 
and  later,  for  two  terms  as  the  presi- 
dent of  Local  Union  1208.  In  February 
1965  he  was  appotaited  to  the  staff  of 
the  USWA  International  Unkm. 
having  won  recognlticm  for  his  work  as 
a  member  of  the  USWA's  national  ne- 
gotiating committee  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  and  after  servtaig  a  term  as  a 
member  of  the  USWA  International 
Wage  Policy  Committee.  Assigned  to 
service  local  unions  and  organise  hi 
Oregon  and  northern  California,  he 
unionlaed  some  14  plants  taito  the 
USWA  fold. 

In  February  1971,  he  was  appointed 
by  then  district  38  director,  Ftank  & 
McKee.  as  his  administrative  assistant 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  remonsi- 
blllty  of  administrating  various  local 
and  n«tV*"f^  programs  for  the  unkm. 
Later  that  year  he  was  made  an  Inter- 
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natkmal  repreeentatlve  while  continu- 
ing as  assistant  director.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  given  qiedal  collective 
bargaining  tasks,  infludtng  direct  lead- 
ership Involvement  In  negotlatimis 
with  major  Industries  represented  by 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
During  this  time,  he  coordinated  the 
activities  and  progrsms  of  the  district 
38  legislative  education  committee  as 
weU  as  asBiirtilng  in  planning  and  ar- 
ranging educational  ccmf  erences  in  the 
eli^t  regions— subdlstricts— of  the 
western  district. 

Mr.  Petris  was  instrumoital  in  estab- 
lishing the  USWA  District  38  Health 
and  Welfare  Trust,  which  he  now 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  trust  provides  members 
working  for  small,  independent  em- 
Vioyen  an  opportunity  to  have  health 
care,  dental,  vision,  and  pension  pro- 
grams through  collective  bargaining. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
dlrcct<Hs  of  California  Blue  Shield. 

On  Fetvuary  8,  1977,  Robert  Petris 
was  elected  director  of  district  38  by  a 
very  substantial  majority  of  the  mem- 
boahlp  voting  in  a  natl(»ial  referen- 
dum election  for  lntemati<Hial  union 
officers  and  district  directors.  He 
maintains  the  district  off  tee  In  the  Los 
Ang>ii«  area  as  well  as  eight  subdis- 
trlct  offices  throughout  the  district  of 
some  80,000  members. 

The  fi^lrit  of  life  Award  is  mesmt- 
ed  by  the  City  of  Hope  hi  celebratimi 
of  the  human  family.  Only  a  few  Indi- 
viduals over  the  years  have  been  pre- 
sented this  award  in  recognition  of 
their  special  omtributlons  to  their 
fellow  man.  Mr.  Petris  has  continually 
been  Involved  In  such  humanitarian 
activities,  and  I  will  be  greatly  hmi- 
ored  to  present  him  with  the  Sphrit  of 
life  Award.  I  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Petris  and  his  family.* 


MEETING  THE  FINANCIAL 
NEEDS  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OrBKWTOKK 

nr  THB  Housa  or  aspaisnrrATTVBS 
Thundav.  April  9. 1981 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  very  perceptive  discussion 
of  the  financial  needs  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  how  best  to  meet  those 
needs.  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Lahrecque,  vice 
rhairm^n  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Hmk  addressed  this  vital  matter  at 
the  annual  Waahhigton  C(mference  of 
the  National  Assodation  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

I  found  Mr.  Labrecque's  remarks  to 
be  moat  Ulumlnating  to  anyone  con- 
oenied— as  we  all  should  be— with  the 
present  sad  state  of  American  indus- 
try. And  be  forewarned— his  discusskm 
does  not  deal  with  banking. 

I  ttmnmrnA  Mr.  LahrecQue's  address 
to  the  thoughtful  study  of  my  col- 
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leaguea,  and  submit  it,  in  full,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  address  follows: 

AmaiQui  lamjsrar's  Fnuwcuu.  Nbss: 

How  Out  Tbbt  Bs  Ifsr? 
Our  topic  this  morning,  to  set  the  tone  for 
Uie  remainder  of  the  Oonf erenee.  is  bow  we 
can  meet  the  flnandal  meeds  of  Aaaerlcan 
industry.  As  a  banker,  rd  like  nothing  more 
than  to  share  with  you  some  thoughta 
about  how  we.  and  other  financial  interme- 
diaries, mi^t  meet  Industry's  bwiuwiug 
needs  in  the  ooadng  years.  I  migbt  even 
work  in  a  pitdi  tat  commercial  banks  or  for 
Chase. 

However,  that  kind  of  approadi  would  faD 
far  short.  The  real  issues  for  our  country 
and  for  ita  industry  in  these  vOaOItt  ttanes 
are  not  bow  financial  resources  and  servloes 
win  be  ddhrered— wbleh  is  wbal  the  finan- 
cial community  does.  The  qucatlop  is  bow 
we  as  a  nation  can  generate  and  harness  the 
fiTHi~-i«i  resourees  we  know  are  needed  to 
bund-indeed  rebuild— onr  competitive  posi- 
tioo  in  the  world  marketplaoe. 

So  let  me  approach  the  qnestlan  more 
iMroodly:  how  can  the  resourees  neeesary  for 
the  future  strength  of  American  industry  be 
generated?  Where  wfll  that  wealth  come 
from?  How  wffl  we  be  aUe  to  do  tomorrow 
what  we  are  having  so  much  difficulty  doing 
today? 

Before  we  can  look  meaningfully  at  finan- 
cial requirements  for  the  future,  we  have  to 
take  an  honest  look— warts  and  aU— at 
v^iere  we  are  today. 

The  producttvtty  of  the  OS  economy  and 
of  the  Industry  which  underlies  it— Is  ex- 
tremely worrisome. 

Prior  to  1970.  the  productivity  growth  of 
the  private  sector  averaaed  over  8%  a  year. 
In  the  lvro-78  period,  that  growth  dropped 
to  under  2%.  and  bas  actually  dedlned  for 
periods  of  time  slnee  then.  Over  the  1970s, 
the  United  Statea  bad  the  kiweat  rate  at 
productivity  growth  of  any  modern  industri- 
al nation. 

Investment  is  the  key  to  producthrtty.  and 
we  don't  imest  enough.  Japan  investa  about 
20%  of  ita  OMP  in  new  productive  faculties. 
Germany  investa  15%.  In  United  Statea.  we 
invest  only  10%.  We  cannot  expect  to  com- 
pete and  to  grow  with  this  pattern  of  dedin- 
ing  imrestaent  in  productivity. 

Is  it  any  wander  that  the  OS  automaker 
share  of  US  auto  sales  has  fallen  by  almost 
a  quarter  in  the  past  decade  alone? 

Does  it  surprise  any  of  us  that  onr  share 
of  the  world  sted  market  bas  shrunk  sub- 
stantially in  that  ssme  decade. 

Is  there  stm  anyone  who  is  not  ooneemed 
about  the  viabOtty  of  our  auto  industry— 
our  steel  industry— our  shipbufldlng  taidns- 
try— our  «*'— t««»i  and  pbarmaoeutlcal  in- 
diMtries— and  yes.  even  our  hi^-technokigy 
electronics  indurtry? 

That  great  American  phOosopher.  Satdiei 
Pal«e.  used  to  advise:  "Merer  kiok  back: 
r^f^faiy  might  be  gainiiw  on  you."  Wdl. 
ttiose  of  us  coneetned  with  the  long-tenn 
ecopomk:  health  ot  our  country  and  ita  in- 
dustries know  that  we  donX  have  to  kMk 
back  to  see  what  might  be  gaining  on  us.  In 
tax  too  many  indnstri's.  we've  been  over- 


We  have  to  turn  that  sltnatlon  around— 

Sml  IKSlShllitl  mir  WiWW"'^  UmAmttip 

Renewed  economte  vigor  wfll  take  re- 
soureea-money- for  iumtuant  Onr  capi- 
tal stock  per  worker  has  not  increaaed  over 
the  past  five  yean.  Bvcn  to  recover  to  the 
previous  capital  stock  growth  trend— one 
that  itaelf  was  not  adequate— will  require  tn- 
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about  2  percent  of  our  ONP  eecb 
few.  This  iB  about  a  fifth  more  than  we 
have  been  doinc-  Where  will  that  money 
from?    It    must    come    fran    three 


Increased  taxttrldual  nvlngs. 

Deeraaaed  loremment  clataaa  on  our 
wealth. 

And  inercaaed  proflta  from  Industry  itaelf . 
pcoftts  which  can  be  put  to  productive  um. 

In  recent  years,  our  society  has  put  con- 
aamptlon  ahead  of  aavlnc-  We  save  leas  of 
our  earnfam  now  than  we  did  a  decade  aco. 
and  we  save  far  leas  than  people  in  other 
modeni  industrial  nations— the  very  nations 
that  have  overtaken  us  in  the  maricetplaoe. 

But  we  oucht  to  be  very  alow  to  blame  the 
public  for  not  savinc  more— because  in 
rhooain«  to  spend,  rather  than  to  save,  the 
American  mnsiimer  has  made  a  rational 
choice.  It's  an  intcUicent  choice  because  in- 
flation has  made  spending  a  smart  dedsiiHi. 
and  ta¥ation  and  reculatlon  have  made 
savinc  a  less  profitable  decision. 

It  cleaiiy  bears  repeatlnc— even  at  the  risk 
of  preachlnc  to  the  choir— that  this  perva- 
sive fflneas  we  call  inflation  must  be  broucht 
under  oontroL  Monetary  policy  alone  can't 
do  It  even  if  the  Fed  sticks  to  its  anU-infla- 
tlonary  guna.  We  need,  and  perhaps  we  will 
soon  see.  a  comprehensive  attack  on  Infla- 
tion which  uses  all  the  weapons  we  can 
brine  to  bear  monetary,  fiscal,  tax.  regula- 
tory, trade,  and  so  on. 

"nils  major  effort  will  not  be  all  good 
news,  for  it  will  oitall  considerable  pain  and 
dtsdpUne  for  moat  firms.  It  will  also  place  a 
premium  on  flexfbUity  and  innovation- 
qualities  which  in  some  firms  and  industries 
may  not  be  as  finely  honed  as  they  once 
were. 

The  principal  creator  of  this  inflationary 
environment  has  been  govemmoit  itself. 
Government,  ostensibly  for  our  own  good, 
has  taken  more  and  more  of  the  nation's 
wealth  for  its  use. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  1970's  the  tax 
Ull  for  American  families  increased  more 
than  tight  times  as  much  ss  their  fuel  biU. 

Oovemment  expenditures  have  increased 
by  a  third,  in  real  terms,  over  the  past  10 


I  genuinely  believe  that  the  people  have 
spoken  out  clearly  for  change  by  electing 
the  new  Administration.  I  believe  that  our 
country's  ecnnomir  health  can  be  restored— 
tbou^  I  dont  see  how  it  can  be  dcme  quick- 
ly or  easily.  I  believe— fervently— that  we 
can  succeed  in  rebuilding  our  economy,  if 
erery  sector  of  our  society  supports  the 
change.  And  I  believe— with  a  mixture  of 
hope  and  foreboding— that  the  current  envi- 
ronment, which  seems  conducive  to  change. 
may  be  our  last  real  chance  to  restore  eco- 
nomic weD-betng  for  a  considerable  time  to 


It's  not  my  intent  at  this  wasion  to  lay  out 
ipertflf  wmnwnlc  or  industrial  policy  pro- 
posalSL  Other,  more  quaUfled  people  partld- 
pattng  in  the  Ocnf crenee  irsBlnni  will  help 
focus  oa  a  »«"'»*«—•  of  the  key  issues  during 
the  next  two  days.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  emdal  ingredient  for  any  sucoeas- 
ful  diange  ia  leadenhlp:  forceful,  dear- 
thinking,  detemilned.  amsible  leadership. 
Wadfrihlp  which  will  concentrate  on  our  n»- 
tioBal  goals  snd  our  "***""'  needs,  rather 
than  on  preferential  treatment  for  special 


Mo.  rm  not  ipraklng  here  about  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress— though  weshaDneed 
a  great  deal  of  Iwrtushlp  from  both  those 
.  Bather.  I'm  mi  at  lin  of  your  lead- 
I  your  determina- 
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tion:  your  sense  of  the  value  of  a  stronger 
national  economy. 
It  is  Industry  that  must  lead. 
Tou  have  the  Jobs— or  must  make  them. 

Tou  have  the  money— or  must  earn  it. 

Tou  have  the  talent  and  genius  to  devel- 
op, manufacture  and  market  new  and  better 
goods. 

Tou  have  the  charter  to  compete— azMi  to 
marshal  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  which 
has  enabled  your  companies  to  thrive. 

And  in  this  regard.  I  number  myself  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  financial  community  as 
being  among  you  in  this  requirement  to  be 
leaders. 

All  of  us  here,  I  suspect,  have  Just  said  to 
ouraelvea,  "Tea.  but  •  •  •"  And  then  we've 
run  through  a  catalogue  of  very  real  bar- 
riers which  impede  progress.  Some  are  spe- 
cific to  our  particular  industries,  others 
affect  all  of  us. 

Among  the  general  disincentives  is  an  ap- 
proach to  profits  which  rhetorically  links 
earnings  with  evil:  the  expression  "obscene" 
when  applied  to  profits  Is  now  a  common- 
place; the  stature  Just  short  of  gospeL  The 
idea  has  been  lost  that  profits— like  a  har- 
vest—are necessary  not  only  to  sustain  us 
today,  but  to  produce  next  year's  seed  as 
well.  Only  profits  can  provide  the  Jobs  and 
production  needed  for  prosperity. 

In  the  past,  we  have  failed  to  argue  the 
case  for  profits,  investment  and  growth  as 
effectively  as  we  should.  We  have,  by  our  si- 
lence, conceded  the  argument  to  the  crit- 
ics—and left  the  public  aware  of  only  one  al- 
ternate Boivce  for  meeting  economic  needs. 
That  source  is  government— and  I  need  not 
recount  what  our  default  in  this  debate  has 
meant  as  a  result. 

We  all  chafe  as  well  under  the  general  dis- 
incentive of  overregulation.  which  siphons 
off  earnings  In  so  many  ways: 

By  diverting  large  proportions  of  research 
and  development  to  comply  with  unneces- 
sary regulatory  and  other  government  man- 
dated requirements.  In  this  way,  regulation 
halts  us  in  the  present— and  in  time  it  ce- 
ments us  in  the  past. 

Regulation  also  adds  unnecessarily  to  the 
cost  of  products  we  make  here  in  America, 
thereby  reducing  our  competitiveness. 

And  most  insidiously,  it  discourges  innova- 
tion, initiative  and  commitment. 

It  Is  indeed  time  for  fundamental  change. 

I  believe  that  President  Reagan  has  set  us 
on  the  right  course. 

He  has  sought  to  reduce  government's 
claim  on  our  wealth  by  proposing  substan- 
tial spending  and  tax  cuts.  Taxes  would  be 
slashed  $64  billion  in  the  first  year  of  his 
program.  Over  a  three-year  period  individ- 
uals would  receive  tax  cuts  that  would  total 
an  average  of  30%,  which  would  be  welcome 
provided  that  a  pu«llel  action  to  cut  spend- 
ing is  undertaken  seriously.  This  could  help 
to  generate  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry. 

What  is  more  important  than  the  specific 
numbers,  however,  is  the  significant  change 
in  direction  that  the  Presidait  has  taken. 
We  are  seeing  the  first  serious  program  to 
alter  the  eoonamie  course  of  the  United 
States  in  almost  half  a  century. 

It  has  arrived  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

President  Reagan  also  said  he  wOI  ask  for 
an  increase  in  aooelermted  depredatirai 
ratea.  This  Is  particularly  Important  be- 
cause, in  our  current  Inflationary  situation, 
the  present  write-off  rates  do  not  produce 
enough  cash  to  cover  the  much  higher  cost 
of  replacing  an  asset  when  that  has  to  be 
done.  And  many  of  us  are  hopeful  that 
there   wHl    be   some   relief   for   corporate 
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income  tazea,  as  well  as  f «-  the  tax  on  capi- 
tal gaim. 

We  also  appear  to  have  the  President's  at- 
tention and  support  for  cutting  back  the 
thicket  of  regulations— which  were  well 
meant  when  enacted,  but  which  have 
proven  hamful  in  application.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  play  its  part  in  the  legisla- 
tive arena  to  bring  greater  sanity  to  our  reg- 
ulatory Bedlam. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  gov- 
ernment policy  proposals  and  regulatory 
changes  cannot,  by  themselves,  create  the 
wealth  we  need  to  restore  our  country's  eco- 
nomic well-being.  That  burden  and  reqwnsi- 
bility  must  be  borne  most  heavily  by  the 
private  sector.  We  must  actively  lead  in  sup- 
porting changes  needed  to  improve  the  eco- 
nmnlc  environment. 

That  means  glve-ups— give-ups  for  virtual- 
ly every  firm  and  institution  represented  in 
this  room  this  morning.  We  must  all  be  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  our  special  interests  for 
common  survival.  Otherwise  the  President's 
program  will  not  prevail,  and  our  chance  to 
seise  this  opportunity  will  evaporate— for 
longer,  perhaps,  than  we  would  like  to  envi- 
sion. 

Like  every  other  group  in  this  country, 
business  and  industry  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  working  with  and  depending  on  an 
ever-increasing  federal  government.  Now 
that  there's  a  genuine  possibility  to  cut  back 
on  the  federal  role— something  we  have 
sought  for  so  long— we  should  not  cry  out 
too  loud  when  we  see  some  of  our  own 
sacred  cows  led  to  the  slaughterhouse.  If 
anything,  we  should  pledge  our  support 
even  while  we  can  see  we  may  have  to 
endure  short-term  dislocations  and  losses. 

These  give-ups  are  liable  to  hurt  your 
com{>any— or  mine; 

Tour  Industry— or  mine; 

Tour  community— or  mine; 

We  must  not  only  take  that  first,  neces- 
sary step  of  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
gram even  where  it  is  our  special  ox  that  is 
being  gored.  We  must  also  follow  up  vig- 
orously to  exploit  the  opportunities  that 
the  program  opens  up: 

We  must  increase  earnings  by  every 
means  possible,  especially  by  exporting 
more  vigorously. 

We  must  deliberately  and  consciously  take 
a  longer  view  of  our  needs  and  responsibil- 
ities. We  must  avoid  the  tendency  to  focus 
unduly  on  short-term  earnings  results, 
rather  than  on  our  continued  ability  to  de- 
liver earnings  into  the  future. 

In  this  regard,  we  must  also  be  prepared 
to  invest  earnings  courageously  in  the 
future— in  new  plant,  and  in  constructive  re- 
search and  develoimient  which  provides 
better  and  more  competitive  goods,  rather 
than  development  geared  to  short-lived 
product  improvement. 

We  must  seek  new  and  innovative  ways  to 
work  with  labor  to  increase  productivity, 
recognising  that  higher  productivity  leads 
not  only  to  better  company  earnings  but  to 
better  worker  earnings  as  welL 

We  must  also  be  willing  to  "go  public" 
with  our  belief  in  the  free  enterprise 
syst«n.  taking  the  case  for  profltable  ento-- 
priae  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  altruism,  it  is  a  pro- 
posal for  survlvaL  At  this  moment,  our 
country  has  a  rare  chance  to  undertake  a 
profound  change  for  the  better. 

American  business  and  Industry  must 
lead.  The  American  people  should  be  able  to 
expect  American  business  and  industry— the 
engine  of  the  free  enterprise  system— to 
lead  the  nation  on  its  economic  course.  The 
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alternative,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  turn  to 
government. 

We  cannot  afford  to  forfeit  this  opportu- 
nity to  restore  our  credibility— nor  can  we 
afford  to  squander  this  promising  <q>portu- 
nlty  for  change.* 


WILLIAM  REECE  SMITH.  JR..  DE- 
FENDS LEGAL  SERVICES  COR- 
PORA-nON 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

orruMusa 
nr  THE  BonsK  or  BgpsisBirrATivss 

Thunday.  Ajnil  9, 1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan-Stockman  budget  cuts  pro- 
gram propoged  to  eliminate  mtirely 
the  Legal  Serviceg  Corporation  which. 
last  year,  provided  legal  services  to  nth 
proximately  187.000  elderly  citizens  of 
America.  In  general,  these  legal  serv- 
ices would  never  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  elderly  had  it  not  been  for  this 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  That 
means  that  their  rights  imder  the  laws 
of  our  land  would  never  have  been 
protected,  in  most  cases,  had  not  the 
Congress  earlier  made  available  to 
them  these  legal  services  from  public 
funds.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  au- 
thority against  cutting  out  these  legal 
services  for  the  needy— many  of  them 
the  elderly— than  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, the  Honorable  William  Reece 
Smith,  Jr..  of  Tampa.  Fla.  A  simunary 
of  President  Smith's  strong  statement 
against  cutting  out  these  legal  services 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  ^ril  8. 
I  believe  Members  will  respect  the 
opinion  on  this  vital  subject  of  an  emi- 
nent American  lawyer,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  William  Reece  Smith,  Jr. 
I  ask,  therefore.  BIr.  I^ieaker.  that  the 
summary  of  President  Smith's  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  Post  of  yesterday,  apvear  in  the 
Rbcord  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

PoaTHBRaoois 
The  Reagan  administration  plan  to  elimi- 
nate the  Legal  Services  Corpmmtion  is  un- 
soimd.  unwise  and  not  in  the  nation's  best 
interest.  Elimination  of  this  program,  irtil^ 
provides  legal  r^resentation  to  mHIions  of 
our  nation's  disadvantaged  dtiaens  would, 
in  the  long  run  cost  this  nation  far  more 
than    any    immediate    dollars    we    may 
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We  have  heard  critics  charge  that  the  pro- 
gram focuses  its  efforts  on  controversial 
matters  of  social  reform.  Not  so.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  over  1.5  mOllan  esses  a  year 
handled  by  corptwation-funded  local  pro- 
grams tend  to  be  simple  routine  legsl  issues 
but  matters  that  are.  to  many  of  these  taidi- 
viduals,  of  critical  importance  in  their  Uvea. 
Legal  servloes  attorneys  aaist  dients  in  re- 
solving nww"""'  disputes,  help  our  elderiy 
and  persuB  seriously  01  get  needed  medical 
services,  rqjresent  tenants  iriMse  landlords 
dont  fumkh  heat  or  make  needed  repaln. 
movtde  aaristanoe  to  poor  BOtlMBB  who  are 
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trying  to  keep  their  families  together.  .  .  . 
The  legal  services  attorneys  ensure  access  to 
the  courts  and  legal  system  for  the  poor  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  Just  as  private  attor- 
neys do  tor  their  paying  clients. 

This  is  all  done  at  a  cost  of  Just  over  $10 
per  persm.  and  an  administrative  overhead 
rate  of  less  than  3  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion budget  .  .  . 

We  enjoy  in  the  country  one  of  the  (ddest 
surviving  democracies.  One  thing  that  has 
made  it  work  is  the  belief  of  our  dtiamry 
that  wrongs  will  be  redressed  and  rights 
protected  for  all  our  citizens.  .  .  . 

To  eliminate  or  weaken  a  cost-effective 
program  that  has  not  only  provided  legal  as- 
sistance to  millions  but  also  has  strength- 
ened their  belief  in  our  society  would  be  un- 
fortunate and  contrary  to  the  nation's  best 
intoest.* 
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Enclosures. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS-ESTONIA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OTWMMHlMVKlf 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESEirTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  am 
saddened  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing items  which  detail  the  death  of 
Jtui  Kukk.  a  leading  human  rights  ac- 
tivist of  Estonia  who  had  been  incar- 
cerated in  a  Soviet  labor  camp. 

In  a  letter  to  Max  Kanu>elman  otu- 
Ambassador  to  the  Madrid  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  Maido  Kart  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Baltic  American  National  Com- 
mittee points  it  out  best  when  he 
writes: 

WhUe  not  a  member  of  a  recognised 
Soviet-bloc  Helsinki  monitoring  group. 
Kukk.  in  every  other  sense  of  the  term  had 
been  a  w^Mnki  monitor,  endeavoring  over 
the  course  of  the  last  two  years  to  focus  at- 
tention on  violations  of  human  and  national 
rights  in  Wrt4»"U.  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where. His  death  is  the  most  reomt.  and  se- 
verest, example  of  the  Soviet  repression  of 
human  rights  activists  which  has  been 
taking  place  throughout  the  course  of  the 
Madrid  meeUng. 

The  letters  and  a  biogn4)hy  of  Mr. 
Kukk  follows: 

Jonrr  Baltic  Amkbicaii 

Natiohal  COMMITng. 

March  30. 1991. 
Hon.  Don  BoHKBi. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Human  RU^iU 
and.  International  Ori/anizaiions,  Hotue 
Of  Repraentaiiva,  WaOUngton,  B.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  BomcBU  I  am  writing  to  you  in 
your  capacity  as  one  of  Mat  leading  congres- 
sional proponents  of  human  rights,  and  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attentlan  to  the  en- 
closures. News  reached  the  West  a  few  days 
sgo  that  Juri  Kukk.  a  leading  human  rights 
scthrtet  in  EMonia.  bad  died  last  weA  while 
Incarcerated  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp.  As  we 
write  in  our  letter  to  Dr.  Kampdman, 
Kukk's  death  is  the  most  reoent-«nd  sevo-- 
rst  nrsmplritf  RiTTiH  [■'■■■inw  whirti  t»M 
taken  place  during  this  current  phsse  of  the 
C8CE  process.  We  appeal  to  you  as  wdl  to 
focus  attrntf"*  on  this  ultimate  violation  of 
the  Final  Act  and  Its  human  rl^ts  provl- 
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ICaisoKaxi.  Chairwtan. 


Joun  BtuTic  AMmacam 
Naxiohal  Cumuiiia, 

Mardt  30.  lOtl. 
Hon.  Max  Kamrlmam, 
Chairman,  UJS.  DOegation,  Conference  on 
Secnrttn  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
Madrid,  Spain. 
Dcsa  Da.  Kamfbmaw.  We  have  with  great 
sorrow  learned  of  tbt  death  last  week.  <m 
either  March  38  or  37,  of  Wrtonian  adentist 
and  human  rigbts  activist.  Mr.  Juri  Kukk. 
Kulck's  wife,  savt  received  at  her  home  in 
Tallinn  late  last  we^  a  notice  frtKn  Soviet 
authorities  informing  her  of  little  more 
than  that  Kukk  would  be  burled  on  March 
30  in  Vologda,  a  dty  In  the  Russian  SFBR 
east  of  Leningrad.  Kukk  bad  been  tried  and 
sentenced  In  Tallinn  on  January  8  of  this 
year  to  two  yean  of  forced  labcR-  tar 
"spreading  fabrications  slandering  the 
Soviet  system."  a  term  which  he  was  appar- 
ently serving  at  some  labor  camp  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vologda.  Kukk  had  been  on  a 
hungo*  strike  since  NovembCT  35. 1980. 

Tou  wOI  recall  that  on  December  3,  during 
the  ilrst  phase  of  the  Madrid  meeting.  Dr. 
Philip  Handler,  a  Senior  Advisor  to  the  U.S. 
delegation,  dted  the  persecution  of  Kukk, 
smong  othns.  in  a  plenary  apeedi  desllng 
with  the  question  of  scientific  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  While  not  a  member  of  a 
recognized  Soviet-bloc  Helsinki  monitoring 
group,  Kukk.  in  every  other  sense  of  the 
term  had  been  a  Helsinki  monitor,  oideav- 
oring  over  the  course  of  the  last  two  years 
to  focus  attCTition  on  violations  of  human 
and  national  rights  in  Estonia,  in  Afghani- 
stan and  elsewhere.  His  death  is  the  most 
recent,  and  severest,  exsmple  of  the  Soviet 
repression  of  human  rights  scttvists  which 
has  been  taking  place  throui^KMit  the 
course  of  the  Madrid  meeting. 

We  remectfully  request  you  to  seek  infor- 
mation regarding  the  drcumstanoes  of 
Kukk's  death  and  to  appeal  to  the  Sovleta 
to  hare  Kukk's  body  ultimatdy  buried  in 
his  homdand.  Estonia.  We  enclose  f w  your 
information  a  f  actsheet  on  Kukk. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maido  Kaki, 

Chairman  and 
Eatonian  American  National  OounetL 
Odkaks  MxiiBoncs, 
.American  Latvian  Aamieiation,  Inc. 

JomiB.Garrs, 
Lithuanian  Amcrlemn  Council,  Inc. 
Jota  BoLKtBaa. 
Director  of  PubUc  Relation*. 

BioouTHT  or  JuBi  Kukk 
Juri  Kukk  was  bom  tn  Pamu,  Brtonia  on 
May  1,  IMO.  He  graduated  from  Tartu  Uni- 
versity tai  1963  as  a  chemist.  He  tauglit 
diemistry  at  Tartu  University  from  1973-74; 
from  1974-79  he  wss  assistant  professor  in 
the  Chair  of  Inorganic  Chemistzy  st  the 
University.  During  1975-78.  Kukk  did  fur- 
tho- work  in  chemistry  on  sn  exdiance  pro- 
gram In  Ftanoe.  ChldDy  as  a  result  of  bis 
exposure  to  the  West,  he  renounced  his 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  in  Es- 
tonia in  1978.  In  May.  1979.  he  requested 
that  hto  Soviet  dttanship  be  voided  snd 
that  he  be  allowed  to  emigimte  to  the  WesL 
On  September  30,  1979,  he  was 
from  Tartu  Unlverrity. 

During  1979  and  early  1980,  Kukk  i 
numerous  human  rights  sppesls  snd  docu- 
ments, idating  to  the  Baltic  Statea.  the 
Soviet  invasian  (rf  Afghanistan  and  the  1989 
Olymptcs.  an  of  which  received  publldty  in 
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the  We^  Kukk  wm  first  arrvted  by  the 
KOB  tn  MoHOfv  in  January  U.  19M.  after 
*— »lin  tlM  ear  of  an  American  oomvoo- 
for  the  Oirtatlan  Selenoe  Moottor.  Re- 
■hofftly  thereafter,  be  wae  arreeted 
on  MarA  IS.  ItM.  after  a  aeareh  of 
hia  apaitBont  and  oonflaeatlan  of  numerous 
I  and  bli  typewriter.  After  incar- 
In  the  central  priaon  tn  TaDtam. 
Kokk  warn  aubiected  to  a  number  of  paychi- 
atrie  ezamtnaUona.  Be  wa>  later  Indtcted 
under  Article  lM-1  of  the  Iftrtunlan  8SR 
Criminal  Code  for  "loreadlnc  deliberate 
tebricattana.  and  alanderinc  the  Soriet  poUt- 
Ical  and  aodal  ayatem"  for  which  the  law 
pnaeribea  up  to  three  years  of  forced  labor. 
On  Movcnber  2S.  19M.  Kukk  started  a 
hunaer  strike  in  support  of  Mart  Mklua.  an- 
other leadtnt  BsTwiian  human  rl^ts  acUr- 
ist.  Kukk  and  mklus  were  both  brousht  to 
trial  at  the  mme  time  on  January  5.  IMl. 
On  January  8.  NIklus  was  sentenced  to  15 
yean  and  Kukk  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
at  f oieed  labor.  Kukk  was  incaroetated  tn  an 
ttfnnlan  labor  camp  on  January  22  and.  in 
famns  health,  later  transferred  to  an  un- 
known camp  in  the  Iftumansk  region  on 
February  at  of  this  year. 

Kukk"*  wife.  SOri.  resides  at  Aardla  B»-37. 
Twitu  aoa-'tOO.  Brtonlan  88R.  There  are  two 
diOdren.  a  son.  Andres,  see  13.  and  a  dausb- 
ter.  UlB.  ace  9.« 


ANALYSIS  OP  MEASURE  TO  BS- 
TABTJSH  A  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

ornxmois 

tn  THx  HOTraz  or  uPHKsnrrATivis 

Thuradav.  April  9. 19il 

•  Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaiker.  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  which  have  been 
coming  to  my  office  for  a  brief  section- 
by-«ectk»  analyais  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Legislative  Branch  Res- 
olution. I  insert  in  the  CoifoUBSioiiAL 
RacoRD  the  following  general  sum- 
mary of  the  biU's  contents.  This  analy- 
sis covers  (mly  the  main  points.  Mem- 
bera  Interested  in  some  of  the  finer  de- 
tails should  refer  to  the  biU  itself. 
which  has  been  numbered  House  Joint 
Resolution  218.  My  brief  remarks 
upon  introduction  of  the  bill  may  be 
found  in  the  Cohcscssiohal  Rbcoso  of 
March  25. 1981. 

Banr  Amaltsis 

Seetlan  1  of  HJ.  Res.  218  provides  a  short 
title  for  the  bOk  the  "Joint  Committee  on 
the  'tiIsIbIItt  Branch  ReaoluUon." 

Sectiaa  2  provides  for  the  membership  of 
the  Jotet  OomnUttee.  It  is  to  be  an  evenly 
Mpartlaan  committee,  wttb  a  total  of  12 
lUMiibsia.  six  from  the  Senate  and  six  from 
the  Booae— S  maiority  and  2  minority  mem- 
ben  tnm  each  body.  There  must  be  one 
malorHj  and  one  mtnortty  member  from 
the  flHMti  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
I  and  one  majority  and  one  minority 
"am  the  Boose  A4knlnhtrmtlon 
cnie  Joint  OoBmlttee  has  no 
Jurlsdlctlan.  Any  findiw  or  rcc- 
imiiBiiinaHlDP  of  the  Joint  Commlttwt  re- 
qahtog  kglslallii  enartment  must  be  taken 
back  to  the  remeetlve  bouaes  and  tiMy^f.^ 
throng  the  regular  legislative  proeeas.)  No 
member  may  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee 
for  BMre  than  three  Cofwreaaea.  the  chalr- 
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manahip  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall 
rotate  between  the  houees  every  year,  and 
no  meiiibei  may  serve  as  chahman  or  vice 
chairman  during  more  than  one  Congress. 

Section  S  spells  out  the  functions  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  primary  one  being  to 
undertake  anniuilly  a  "thorough  and  com- 
plete audit  of  aU  expenditures  of  the  legisla- 
Uve  branch."  (In  addition  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Bouse  and  thoae  enUtles  funded  under 
the  heading  "Joint  Items."  the  legislative 
branch  is  understood  to  include  the  Office 
of  Technology  Aaseasment.  the  Library  of 
Congreas.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  Architect  of  the  CapitoL  the  Botanic 
Oardena.  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.)  The  language  otmf er- 
ring upon  the  Joint  Committee  "the  func- 
tion of  revlewlns  and  studying,  on  a  con- 
tinuing liasis.  the  onanlaitlon  and  oper- 
aUon  of  the  legislaUve  branch  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  with  particular  concern  to 
the  agencies  within  the  legislative  branch  as 
defined  in  subsection  c"  *  *  *  is  meant  to 
give  the  Joint  Committee  a  light  and  gener- 
al oversight  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the 
operations  of  the  Senate  aa  such  and  the 
Bouse  as  such,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  or 
duplicate  the  activities  of  the  administra- 
tion committees  of  each  body,  but  to  give 
precise  oversight  responsibiUty  in  the  case 
of  the  enumerated  legtslaUve  branch  agen- 
cies. The  Joint  Committee  shaU  issue  an 
annual  report,  which  shall  include  a  stun- 
mary  of  its  audit  and  recommendations,  if 
sny.  for  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  operations  of  either  house. 

Section  4  limits  the  Joint  Committee  to  a 
nonpartisan  staff  of  12  professional  and  6 
clerical  employees  but  gives  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee authority  to  detail  onployees  from 
legislative  branch  agencies  such  as  the  GAO 
or  the  Library  of  Congrea  as  needed  to 
assist  in  the  audit  or  additioiuJ  oversight 
work.  Expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  and  half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Bouse. 

Section  5  gives  a  general  schematic  for  the 
Joint  Committee.  The  Joint  Committee 
shall  make  and  publish  and  follow  its  own 
rules,  meet  at  least  once  a  mnnth.  and  keep 
records.  Proxy  voted  is  prohibited.  The 
Joint  Committee  is  given  subpoena  power 
and  may  broadcast  iU  hearings.  No  recom- 
mendation may  be  reported  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  Joint  Committee  was  actually 
present. 

Section  8  repeals  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Ubrary  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  assigns  the  functions  of  these 
two  committees  to  the  new  Joint  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  just  offer  a 
couple  of  words  of  explanation  con- 
cerning certain  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  idea  behind  the  legislation  is  to 
establish  both  a  regular  procedure  and 
a  reqwnsible  entity  for  accounting  to 
the  American  people  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  their  money  to  operate  the  leg- 
islaUve tvanch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  suspect  there  are  several  ways 
to  meet  this  re^Kmsibility.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  create  a  special 
but  very  limited  Joint  conmilttee  to 
carry  out  this  objective  because  it 
seemed  to  me  a  logical  and  neat  way  to 
handle  the  matter.  But  I  am  open  to 
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siiggestlons  from  other  Members  who 
have  a  better  idea  of  how  to  do  this. 

Creating  yet  another  committee  of 
the  Congress  is  hardly  a  popular  pr(H>- 
osltion  at  the  moment,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  our  collective  reluctance  on 
that  score.  I  have  endeavored  to  strict- 
ly limit  this  new  ctmunittee  to  the 
functions  discussed  above,  to  provide  it 
with  a  minimum  staff,  and  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  in  taking  over  the  duties 
of  the  present  Joint  Committees  on 
Printing  and  the  Library,   the  new 
committee  would  assume  scnne  of  that 
staff,  for  as  little  personal  and  Juris- 
dictional upheaval  as  possible.  Fur- 
thermore. I  have  tried  to  emphasize 
the  limited  scope  of  the  committee  by 
providing  for  a  constantly  revolving 
membership.       The       chairmanship 
swings  back  and  forth  between  the 
Houses   every   year,   no   person   may 
serve  as  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  during  more  than  one 
Congress,  and  no  Member  may  serve 
on  the  committee  for  more  than  three 
Congresses.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  op- 
erations of  the  Congress  are  of  equal 
importance  to  all  of  us.  and  I  would 
hope  this  automatic  turnover  in  the 
membership  of  the  Joint  Committee 
would  be  of  educational  benefit  both 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  by 
acquainting  more  Members  with  the 
details  of  our  operations.  In  addition 
to  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
legislative  branch  wpropriations  of  a 
regular  basis  and  in  a  manner  designed 
to  show  the  overall  workings  of  the 
Congress,    perhaps   we   can    use   the 
Joint  Committee's  Annual   report  to 
better  educate  our  citizenry  and  our- 
selves on  Just  wtiat  is  entailed  in  the 
making,  debating,  and  reviewing  of  the 
Nation's  laws. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  wlU  be  hi4>py  to  re- 
spond to  any  other  questions  Members 
may  have  about  this  bill,  either  here 
on  the  floor  or  in  my  office.* 


IRVING  KRISTOL  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


or  "Bqmui  RtoRS" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  nxnrois 

IH  THE  House  Or  gSPagSDrTATIVXS 

Thunday.  April  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished academic  writer  and  think- 
er. Irving  Kristol.  has  the  rare  ability 
to  write  about  complex  political  cud 
social  Issues  in  a  clear,  rational,  and 
informative  way.  Recently  he  turned 
his  considerable  talents  to  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights.  I  would  suggest 
that  we  all  take  time  to  read  what  Mr. 
Kristol  has  written. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Rgcoao. 
"The  Ccnnmon  Sense  of  'Human 
Rights'"  by  Irving  Kristol.  the  WaU 
Street  Journal.  April  8.  IMl: 
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TaxCoMMom 

Recently,  aa  NBC  network 
informed  that  the  United  Statea  was  oon- 
t^wipi«H«y  aoiding  anna  to  PaUstaa.  as 
part  of  a  new  military  alllanre.  Immediatdy 
following  the  traiMmtaalan  of  this  bit  of 
"hard  news."  we  were  further  informed  that 
Pakistan  Is  a  nation  where  the  legal  code 
stUl  permits  the  public  flogging  of  criminals 
and  a^iere  the  political  opposition  is  re- 
pressed. In  this  way  we  were  given  notice  by 
the  media  that  an  alllanoe  with  Pakistan 
creates  a  serious  "humsn  rights"  mnblem 
for  us. 

Does  It?  To  give  a  reaaonable  answer  to 
that  question  would  require  thoughtful  re- 
flection on  the  whole  issue  of  human  rights, 
something  that  has  not  been  a  notable  char- 
acteristic of  current  controversy.  Instead, 
we  have  been  treated  mainly  to  vacuous 
moraliam.  hypocritical  and  tendentious  ex- 
poses, and  (more  recently)  a  "hard-headed 
realism"  that  tends  to  evade  the  Issue  alto- 
gether. If  we  are  ever  to  integrate  an  idea  of 
human  rights  into  our  foreign  policy,  as  I 
think  we  must,  we  are  not  going  about  It 
very  successfully. 

I  want  to  emphasiiir  that  we  really  must 
Integrate  a  conoepti<m  of  human  rights  into 
our  foreign  policy— into  our  alHanrea,  our 
military  aid  programs,  our  economic  aid  pro- 
grams, our  cultural  exchanges,  etc:  Our 
policy,  after  all.  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  an 
Individual's  rli^ts.  Our  foreign  policy,  to 
the  degree  that  it  rubs  this  Idea  the  wrong 
way.  will  be  guUt-ridden.  uncertain,  laddng 
in  self-confidence.  The  United  States  never 
has  had.  never  can  have,  and  In  my  view 
never  should  try  to  have  a  purely  "geopoliti- 
cal" foreign  policy.  ESements  of  Realpcdltik 
wiU  surely  have  to  be  incorported  into  our 
foreign  policy,  as  in  all  foreign  policies.  But 
such  "realism"  has  to  be  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  live,  if  a 
bit  uncomfortably  now  and  then,  with  our 
moral  selves. 

nrmauTiOH  raiMCiriris 

So  how  do  we  go  about  achieving  the  de- 
sirable and  necessary  integration?  Are  there 
principles  governing  any  such  Integratlim?  I 
think  there  are.  Moreover.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  particularly  esotolc  principles  dis- 
cemible  only  to  the  sophisticated  pcriltical 
philosopher.  Rather,  I  believe  they  are  al- 
ready fully,  if  implicitly,  possessed  by 
American  popular  opinion,  are  in  accord 
with  the  "common  sense"  upon  which  such 
opinion  rests,  but  are  badly  in  need  of  ar- 
ticulation. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  elucidate  the  princi- 
ples that  are  needed  successfully  to  incorpo- 
rate the  idea  of  human  rights  into  American 
foreign  poUcy.  There  are,  I  would  say.  five 
such  principles. 

(1)  The  American  idea  of  human  rights  in- 
volves rli^ts  against  govemmoit.  It  is  im- 
portant to  — «p»i— *i  this  because  postwar 
Uberallan  baa  purposefully  expanded  the 
idea  of  human  ri^ts  to  include  a  whole 
spectrum  of  "entltlementa."  falentified  as 
"rights."  that  are  to  be  satisfied  by  govern- 
ment. The  various  United  Nations  dedara' 
tlow  and  resalutions.  which  list  as  "human 
rights"  such  items  as  vacations  with  pay. 
maternity  lestve.  full  employment  and  five 
medical  care,  are  illustrative  of  this  tend- 
ency. The  American  government.  In  Its  mo- 
menU  of  soilness,  has  actually  signed  such 
declaratkms  snd  resolutkms.  But  the  Ameri- 
can people  never  have  subscribed  to  any 
such  nonsense. 

Actually,  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  piece  of 
nonsense.  Such  a  ctmoeptian  of  "human 
righU"  permits  left-wing  ideologues  to  daim 
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that,  while  the  United  States  has  a  better 
reoofd  than.  aay.  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba 
In  certain  areas  of  human  rights,  these 
latter  nations  can  daim  superiority  In  other 
areas  so.  In  sum.  there  really  Is  no  absolute 
difference,  no  difference  in  principle,  be- 
tween us  and  them.  Indeed,  the  whole  point 
of  such  a  radical  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
"human  rights"  is  to  mlnimlae  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  liberty  as  the  keystone 
of  that  Idea. 

This  permits  docens  of  nations  to  make 
solemn  speechea  in  the  UN  in  favor  of 
"human  rli^ts"  while  blandly  restricting 
and  rrprfsslng  Individual  liberty  at  home. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  If  the  United  States 
began  to  move  openly  and  deliberately  to 
itlirTtfl*r  itself  from  this  UN  smokescreen. 
That  would  assuredly  cause  an  enormous 
flap,  both  at  the  UN  and  among  our  own  lib- 
eral f<dk.  But  it  would  be  well  worth  whUe. 

(2)  Rights  against  government  are  to  be 
dlstlTW^'***'*^  from  donocratlc  rights— Le., 
rights  to  participate  in  self-government. 
Though  It  Is  natural  for  Americans  to  wish 
to  see  all  peoples  govern  themselves  more  or 
less  as  we  do.  it  is  obvious  that  the  world  is 
full  of  peoples  who,  as  things  now  stand,  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so.  The  United 
Statea  does  have  a  mtastonary  vocation  for 
democracy— but  only  to  the  extent  that  our 
successful  example  encourages  others  to 
emulate  us. 

It  Is  not  really  for  us  to  insist  that  any  or 
every  country  should  have  free  electimis  or 
unlvoaal  suffrage— that  is  their  affair.  We 
do.  however,  have  a  historic  mission  to 
defend  the  righto  of  the  individual  against 
arbitrary  or  tyrannical  government,  wheth- 
er that  government  expresses  the  popular 
wOl  or  (as  is  more  often  the  case)  does  not 
It  is  a  misskm  that  has  been  an  organic 
aspect  of  our  very  self-definition  as  a 
nation,  ever  since  ito  origins. 

(3)  In  reality,  of  course,  there  are  always 
more  complications,  more  shades  and  va- 
rieties of  repression,  than  abstracti<ms 
about  human  righto  can  cope  with.  So  it  is 
useful  to  have  a  workable  set  of  priorities  in 
mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  four 
human  righto  which  are  of  such  prime  sig- 
nificance to  Americans  that,  when  any 
nation  violates  them,  we  promptly  have  a 
problem  in  our  relations  with  that  nation. 
They  are: 

The  practice  of  torture — not  "harsh  treat- 
ment" but  literal  torture— against  political 
opponento  is  so  fundamentally  obnoxious  as 
to  be  always  and  everywhere  unacceptable 
to  us.  Torture  is  an  assault  on  the  meta^ 
physical  concept  of  human  dignity  itself, 
from  which  our  belief  in  individual  righto  is 
derived.  Where  its  presence  has  been  dem- 
onstrated, we  ought  to  make  our  disapprov- 
al dear  In  every  possible  way. 

The  ri^t  to  emigrate  is  the  most  basic  of 
aD  Individual  rights,  since  it  tends  automati- 
cally to  set  limito  to  what  an  auth(»ltarian 
<«  totalitarian  regime  can  da  (The  relative 
"liberalism"  of  Communist  Tugoslavia  is 
certainly  coimected  with  the  freedom  of 
emlgratian  it  permits.)  I  regard  it  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  y*"^»'  that  our  representa- 
tives to  the  UN  have,  over  the  years,  delib- 
erately ignored  this  issue,  presumably  for 
fear  of  offending  Soviet  sensibllltiea. 

Rd^jous  toleration  is  an  idea  so  funda- 
mental to  the  American  way  of  life,  so 
rooted  in  *wM»Hr«fi  traditiona.  that  we 
stanply  cannot  be  indifferent  to  violations  of 
that  klea.  ICnd  you.  I  am  talking  about  reli- 
gious t(deratlon— Lc  freedom  from  religious 
persecution— not  religious  equality,  and 
definltdy   not  separation   of  church   and 
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state.  Theae  last  are  American  ideas,  not 
necessarily  exportable.  If  a  nation  wtshes  to 
have  a  state  fstaNlshed  rellglaa.  with  wpe- 
dal  privllegea.  that  is  ito  affair.  But  treedom 
from  rdigious  persecutian  is  a  human  right 
whose  universality  we  must  inatst  on. 

Bere  again,  our  official  and  utter  indiff er- 
atce  to  the  viola  tton  of  this  human  right— 
an  iiMllfferenoe  so  visible  at  the  UN— is  a 
major  scandal  Why  haven't  those  repre- 
sentatives at  the  UN  critidaed  the  current 
government  of  Iran  for  ito  vidous  persecu- 
tion of  the  Bahais?  When  was  the  last  time 
those  representatives  denounced  the  Soviet 
Union  for  peraecutlng  pious  Christians. 
Jews  snd  Moslems?  One  suspecto  that  this 
reflecto  the  secular  temper  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  media,  the  intellectual  com- 
munity. But  we  can  be  certain  It  does  not  re- 
flect the  temper  of  the  American  peoide. 

The  righto  of  racial  minorities  were  not 
always  thought  by  Americans  to  represent  a 
fundamental  human  right,  but  they  have 
unquestionably  acquired  that  status  in 
recent  decades.  A  nation  which  falls  to  rec- 
ogniae  those  righto  inhabtto  a  different 
moral  universe  from  us  and  is  unacceptable 
as  friend  and  ally.  Again,  as  with  reU^on.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  political  righto  but  of 
dvO  rights.  In  America,  we  insist  that  racial 
and  religious  minorities  are  entitled  to  both 
classes  of  rights.  But  American  praetioe  may 
not  be  readily  exportalde  to  other  mult- 
radal  or  multi-religious  societies.  In  con- 
trsst.  our  idea  of  indhridual  dvD  rights— in- 
volving aooem  to  due  ptoceas  of  law  and  pro- 
tection of  an  individual's  property  and  per- 
sonal security— is  one  which  we  indeed  take 
to  be  unlversaL 

(4)  Recently,  discussions  of  human  rlgbta 
have  often  hinged  m  the  distinction  be- 
tween "totalitarian"  and  "authoritarian" 
countries.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  valid  distinction 
and  provides  some  rough  guidelines  for  our 
human  rii^to  policies.  Totalitarian  statea 
deny  in  principle  our  idea  of  human  rights, 
and  will  tend  habitually  to  violate  all  of 
them.  Authoritarian  re^mes  merely  assert 
the  irrdevanoe  of  our  idea  to  their  reality, 
and  tn  both  theory  snd  practice  wHl  recog- 
nize at  least  some  of  the  fundamental  righto 
I  have  made  reference  to. 

HOPE  roB  UK  KvoLonoa 

Under  authoritarian  regimes  there  is 
always  some  ground  for  hope  for  an  evolu- 
tioo  toward  a  more  liberal  system.  (We  have 
witnessed  that  very  evolutlan  in  Spain.)  To- 
talitarian regimes  exist  precisely  to  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  any  such  evolution.  Our 
attitudes  toward  these  two  very  different 
Unds  of  illiberal  system  are  bound  to  reflect 
these  realities. 

(5)  In  the  real  world  of  tntematianal 
power  politics  we  are  always  forced,  more 
frequently  than  we  would  like,  to  compro- 
mise our  principles.  There  is  nothing  im- 
moral about  the  American  guvetmnent's 
bowing  to  this  inevitability.  What  Is  wrong, 
however,  is  for  the  government  not  to  ex- 
plain candidly  to  ito  peoi^  exactly  why  It  is 
doing  so.  This  may  ruffle  the  smaJWlities  of 
some  foreign  governments— but  that  is  a 
price  we  should  insist  they  be  prepared  to 
pay. 

In  extreme  situatlona.  of  course,  discus- 
siaoB  of  human  righto  become  a  luxury,  and 
the  govemiiw  prindpie  then  becomes-  The 
enemy  of  our  enemy  Is  our  friend.  Just 
when  a  situation  Is  so  extreme  It  is  not  easy 
to  say.  short  of  actual  armed  confltrt  There 
are  noC  thank  goodness,  many  places  tai  the 
wraid  today  iriiere  our  foreign  policy  Is  en- 
trapped in  such  dire  extremity— whlcfa  is 
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why  I  bdter*  that  the  tame  of  human  rIchU 
ta  a  raal  one  and  haa  to  be  Intctrated.  beCto' 
than  tt  haa  been.  Into  a  realtatic  foreicn 
PoUejr.* 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


m  THS  HOUSE  or 


lATTVlS 


Thundajh  AprU  9. 19il 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pie— ed  to  announce  my  intention  to 
introduce  the  Sales  Representatives 
Protection  Act  in  the  97th  Congress. 

This  lecialation  had  broad  bipartisan 
support  from  Members  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  in  the  last  Congress. 
Our  ooUeague  from  New  York.  Dick 
Oi'iUMiu  was  the  lead  sponsor,  and  he 
gained  158  Members  of  the  House  as 
coapooBors. 

This  widespread  support  led  to  a 
hearing  by  the  Commerce  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance  Subcommittee 
June  18.  1980.  The  subcommittee 
heard  many  witnesses  that  day  and  in- 
tended to  schedule  another  hearing, 
but  time  constraints  prevented  further 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  full 
committee  this  year,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Transportation  and 
'Bouirism.  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
gained  Jurisdiction  over  the  Sales  Rep- 
resentatives Protection  Act.  The  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  Nohmah  F.  Lnrr 
of  New  York,  is  also  a  coeponsor  of 
this  bill,  and  supports  my  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  it  this  summer. 

The  Sales  Representatives  Protec- 
tion Act,  or  "SRPA".  seeks  to  encour- 
age the  existence  of  contracts  defining 
the  relationship  between  wholesale, 
rommissioned  sales  representatives 
and  the  manufacturers  they  represent. 
SRPA  is  designed  to  protect  sales  reps 
from  sudden  and  unfair  termination 
from  accounts  that  they  have  invested 
time  and  money  building  up. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  made 
several  alterations  to  previous  versions 
of  SRPA.  in  response  to  suggestions 
made  in  hearings  and  discussions  with 
interested  parties.  We  believe  that  the 
legislation  has  been  improved,  and  we 
look  f<H-ward  to  its  further  examina- 
tion and  aiH>roval  this  year. 

I  wm  be  Joined  in  introducing  this 
Mil  within  the  next  several  weeks  by 
Mr.  iMirt.  Mr.  Ormwan,  Matt  Ri- 
■Au».  Bnx  Bbodhkao.  Chabus  Rosx, 
Wtchb  FowLBt,  and  Bill  Ftamn.. 
Many  other  Monbers  have  already  in- 
dicated their  desire  to  cosponsor  this 
new  bfll.  and  we  wiU  be  pleased  to  add 
any  Member  who  wishes  to  Join  us 
when  it  is  introduced. 

For  the  infmmatkm  of  all  con- 
cerned. I  am  iT»ri«M«T>g  the  text  of  the 
Ifgiilition  and  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions, which  has  been  prqwred  by  the 
Bureau    of   Wholesale    Sales    Repre- 
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sentatives.  mie  of  the  major  propo- 
nents. 
The  material  follows: 

HJt- 

A  blU  to  oorrect  inequities  in  the  relatlon- 
■hlp   between   sales   representatives   and 
their  prtnrtpala,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Repreaentative*    oj   the    United   State*   of 

America  in  Conareu  auemUed, 

SHORT  TITLB 

SscnoM  1.  Thta  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Sales  Representatives  Protection  Act". 


BTA- 


or  rnfDmaa 


Ssc  2.  The  Congreas  hereby  finds  that- 

(1)  sales  repreaentatlvee  Invest  their  own 
time,  resources,  and  skills  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  territories  and  markets  for 
their  principals; 

(2)  many  sales  representatives  are  com- 
pensated primarily  by  commission  and  do 
not  generally  have  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargainlns,  workmen's  compensation,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  company-spon- 
sored retirement,  or  pension  plans; 

(3)  many  sales  representatives  are  subject- 
ed to  wronsful  termination  from  their  ac- 
counts, reduction  in  the  size  of  their  sales 
territories,  conversion  of  their  accounts  to 
house  accounts  serviced  directly  by  their 
principals,  and  other  abuses  which  deny 
them  the  full  benefits  of  their  labor; 

(4)  there  are  slcnificant  Inconsistoicles  in 
the  construction  and  application  of  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  as  they  apply  to  rela- 
tionships between  principals  and  sales  rep- 
resentative and  the  termination  of  such  re- 
latlonstilps;  and 

(5)  It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  encourage 
the  development  of  equitable  contracts  be- 
tween sales  representatives  and  their  princi- 
pals and  for  principals  to  provide  reasonable 
compensation  to  sales  representatives  who 
are  wrongfully  terminated. 

DKrUllTlOITS 

Sac.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "account"  means  a  wholesal- 
er, retailer,  contractor,  or  other  business  es- 
tablishment— 

(A)  which  purchases  any  merchandise  of  a 
principal  through  a  sales  representative  for 
resale;  and 

(B)  to  which  the  sales  representative  solic- 
ited orders  on  behalf  of  the  principal  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  18  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  termination  of  the  sales 
representative  by  the  principal. 

(2)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic  transmission,  communication,  or 
transportation— 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside  the  State;  or 

<B)  which  affecte  trade,  traffic,  transmis- 
sion, communication,  or  transportation  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A). 

(3)  The  term  "good  cause"  means— 

(A)  conduct  on  the  pari  of  a  sales  repre- 
sentative with  respect  to  the  principal  of 
the  sales  representative  which  constitutes— 

(I)  dishonesty,  fraud,  or  other  Illegal  activ- 
ity; 

(II)  a  material  breach  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  sales  representative  and  the  prin- 
cipal; 

(ill)  faOure  to  put  forth  a  good  faith  effort 
to  obtain  orders  for  the  mercliandise  of  the 
principal: 

(tv)  gross  negligence  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  sales  representative;  or 
(B)  a  marketing  area  witlutrawaL 

(4)  The  term  "marketing  area  withdraw- 
al" means  the  withdrawal  of  mercliandise. 
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or  a  line  of  merehandiae,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  a  principal  from  a  particular  mar- 
keting area  during  a  continuous  period  of  at 
least  one  year. 

(S>  The  term  "principal"  means  any 
peraui  who— 

(A)  engages  In  the  buatneas  of  manufac- 
turing, producing,  iwrmhllni.  or  importing 
merchandise  for  sale  In  oommeroe  to  an  ac- 
count which  purchases  the  merchandise  for 
resale; 

(B)  utilises  sales  representatives  to  solicit 
orders  for  the  merchandise;  and 

(C)  compensates  the  sales  represenUtlves, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  commission. 

(6)  The  term  "sales  representative"  means 
any  person  (other  tlian  an  agent-driver  or 
commission-driver)  who  engages  In  the  busi- 
ness of  soliciting,  on  betialf  of  a  principal, 
orders  for  the  purchase  at  wholesale  of  the 
merchandise  of  the  principal. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

TITLE  I— CONTRACTS  BETWEEN  SALES 
REPRESENTATIVBB  AND  PRINCIPAL 

COimUCTTSUCS 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  Any  written  contract  con- 
forming to  this  title  between  a  sales  repre- 
senUtlve  and  a  principal  under  which  the 
sales  represenUtive  solicits  orders  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  principal  shall— 

(1)  specify  the  rate  of  commission  or  any 
other  form  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  principal  to  the  sales  representative; 

(3)  q)eclfy  the  tniniiniim  term  of  the  con- 
tract; 

OKA)  specify.  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (bxi),  the  number  of  days  of  written 
notice  the  principal  shall  give  the  sales  rep- 
resentative before  terminating  or  failing  to 
renew  the  contract  without  good  cause;  or 

(B)  specify,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(bX2),  the  amount  of  payment  which  shall 
be  made  in  lieu  of  the  written  notice  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A); 

(4)  specify  the  number  of  days  of  written 
notice,  or  the  amount  of  payment  wtilch 
shall  be  made  In  Ueu  of  written  notice,  the 
principal  shaU  give  the  sales  representative 
before  the  principal  effects  a  marketing 
area  withdrawal; 

(5)  include  a  description  of  the  sales  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  sales  representative  and 
a  statement  of  whether  the  territory  will  be 
an  exclusive  territory  of  the  sales  repre- 
sentative with  respect  to  the  mercliandise, 
or  line  of  merchandise,  of  the  principal; 

(6)  include  provisions  relating  to  the  own- 
ership of  any  samples  furnished  by  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  sales  representative  for  use  In 
business; 

(7)  specify  the  numt)er  of  days  after  an 
order  for  the  mercliandise  of  the  principal  is 
transmitted  to  the  prindpal  within  which 
the  principal  shaU  notify  the  sales  repre- 
sentative wliether  the  order  has  been  ac- 
cepted or  rejected; 

(8)  include  terms  under  which  the  sales 
representative  will  receive  copies  of  ship- 
ping documents  which  relate  to  merchan- 
dise stilpped  by  the  principal  to  an  account 
of  tlie  sales  representative;  and 

(9)  Include  terms  under  which  the  sales 
representative  wUl  be  aUowed  to  solicit 
orders  for  the  merchandise  of  other  princi- 
pals. 

(bKl)  The  notke  specified  In  subsection 
(aX3XA)  shall  not  be  less  tlian  30  days  for 
each  year  ttie  sales  representative  invohred 
has  solicited  the  account  Involved,  except 
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that  the  notice  sliall  not  exceed  a  mairimum 
of  not  leas  than  90  days. 

(2)  the  payment  speeUled  in  suliseetion 
(aXSXB)  sliall  be  paid  not  later  than  SO 
days  following  tlie  date  of  the  tennination 
involved.  Such  payment  slisll  not  be  leas 
than  one-tweUth  of  tlie  average  annual 
compensation  of  the  sales  representative  for 
tlie  period  during  wliiA  the  sales  repre- 
sentative solicited  the  aooount  during  the 
pieoeding  5  years,  multiplied  by  the  leaser 
of  (A)  the  total  number  of  years  that  the 
sales  representeUve  solicited  the  sooount;  or 
(B)  S  years. 

DOnss  or  pmHcirAi. 

Ssc.  102.  Any  principal  who  enters  Into  a 
contract  with  a  sales  representative  under 
which  the  sales  r^iresentative  shall  solicit 
orders  for  the  mercliandiae  of  the  principal 
Bhall- 

(1)  Inform  the  sales  representative,  witliln 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  in  the  oon- 
tnet,  of  the  receipt  of  each  order  by  the 
principal  from  an  account  of  the  sales  repre- 
sentative; 

(2)  furnish  the  sales  representative,  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  In  the  con- 
tract, copies  of  all  invoices  and  credit  memo- 
randums Issued  with  respect  to  sales  in  any 
assigned  geographic  territory  of  the  sales 
representative; 

(3)  furnish  the  sales  representative 
monthly  statements  of  oommiasions  due  the 
sales'representatlve;  and 

(4)  provide  to  the  sales  representative, 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  sales  repre- 
sentative— 

(A)  an  accounting  showing  each  sale  made 
by  the  principal  In  the  preceding  12  montlis 
in  any  assigned  geognvhic  territory  of  the 
sales  representative,  except  tliat  such  ac- 
counting may  not  be  required  more  fre- 
quently than  once  during  each  12-month 
period; 

(B)  information  with  nspeet  to  any  spedi- 
Ic  matter  which  is  related  to  any  claim  by 
the  sales  representative  against  the  princi- 
pal for  a  commission;  and 

(C)  access  to  the  records  of  the  principal 
for  the  purpose  of  verifying  specific  infor- 
mation supplied  under  subpusgraphs  (A) 
and  (B). 

TITLE  n— INDEMNIFICATION 

KXSMFTIOW  raOM  IHIIBIinnCATIOS 
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or  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  indemnify  the 
sales  representative  involved  in  aoeordance 
with  aectim  aos  if — 

(A)  any  such  reduction  (.or  any  comtiina- 
tion  of  such  reductions)  results  in  a  decrease 
in  the  dollar  smount  of  commiwiwis  paid  by 
Uie  principsl  to  the  ssles  representative  for 
the  12Hnonth  period  foUowbg  such  reduc- 
tion or  combination  of  reductions;  and 

(B)  such  decrease  Is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  35  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
commissions  paid  by  the  principal  to  the 
sales  representative  for  the  12-month  period 
Immediately  preceding  such  reduction  or 
combination  of  reductions. 

(S)  The  calculation  of  any  decrease  in  the 
dollar  amount  of  commissions  paid  by  a 
principal  to  a  sales  representative  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  disr^ard  any  portion  of 
such  decresae  which  is  directly  attributable 
to  non-performanoe  of  the  sales  representa- 
tive, an  act  of  Ood.  an  act  of  war  or  insur- 
rection, a  strike,  or  an  action  by  any  agency 
of  government. 

OOMFUTATIOK  OF  IKDSianTT 

Sac.  303.  Any  principal  required  under 
section  203  to  indemnify  a  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  loss  or  reduction  of  onnmissions 
from  any  account  shall  be  liable  to  the  sales 
representative  in  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  average  annual  compensation 
of  the  sales  representative  for  the  period 
during  which  the  sales  represenUtive  solic- 
ited any  such  account  during  the  preceding 
5  years,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
yean  (not  to  exceed  10  years)  that  the  sales 
rei»eaaitative  solicited  any  such  account. 

PATMKST  OF  IMnKlflirrT  BXSULTniG  FKOM 


Ssc  301.  Ho  action  for  Indemnification 
under  this  Act  may  be  brought  by  a  sales 
represenUtive  agdnst  a  principal  if  the 
sales  represenUtive  and  the  mrindpal  liave 
entered  into  a  written  contract  wliich  ocm- 
f  orms  with  the  requiremente  cstahllshed  in 
titieL 

imxifinFicATios  saQDnBoaRs 

Ssc.  303.  (a)  Any  principal  who.  without 
good  cause,  terminates  a  sales  represoita- 
Uve  from  an  assignment  to  solicit  orders  on 
behalf  of  the  principal  shaU  Indemnify  the 
sales  representative  in  aooordanoe  with  sec- 
tion 303. 

(bXl)  Any  principal  wlio— 

(A)  reduces,  without  good  cause,  the  siae 
of  the  geographical  tetritory  assigned  to  a 
sales  representative;  or 

(B)  reduces  the  rate  of  commission  paid  to 
a  sales  representative;  or 

(C)  reduces  the  niuntier  of  accounts  ss- 
signed  to  a  sales  repreamtative  wittiin  a  geo- 
grapliical  territonr. 

shall  lie  sublect  to  the  requiresnents  estab- 
llalied  in  pazmgraph  (2). 

(3)  Any  principal  wlio  cairles  out  sny  re- 
duction specified  In  subparagraph  (A).  (B). 


Ssc.  304.  (a)  Following  the  making  of  a 
binding  agreement  to  settie  a  claim  by  a 
sales  representative  against  a  principal  for 
■n  indemnity  under  this  titie,  and  before 
any  action  is  brought  under  section  301(a), 
the  principal  Involved— 

(1)  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the  settionent 
to  the  sales  represenUtive  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  agreement;  or 

<3)  if  the  amount  of  the  setUement  is 
gnala  tlian  $3,000.  may  elect  to  pay  the 
amount  In  the  manner  specified  in  para- 
graph 11)  or  in  the  manner  specified  in  suli- 
section(b). 

(bXl)  A  principal  electing  under  subsec- 
tion (aX3)  to  pay  the  amount  of  a  setUe- 
ment In  exce»  of  $3,000  under  this  subsec- 
tion sliaD  pay  not  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  amount  to  the  sales  representative  not 
later  tlian  30  days  after  the  date  of  the 
agreemoit. 

(3)  The  principal  also  sliall.  at  the  time  of 
the  payment  qiecifled  in  paragraph  (1).  give 
the  sales  representative  two  negotiable 
notes,  each  for  <me-balf  of  the  lialance  of 
the  amount  of  the  settlement.  One  such  ne- 
gotiable note  shall  (A)  be  due  not  later  than 
13  months  after  the  date  of  the  agreement; 
and  (B)  bear  Interest  at  the  hi^iest  rate  of 
interest  paid  by  the  United  States  on  notes 
iHued  by  it  during  any  3-day  period  includ- 
ing such  date. 

(3)  The  seoHid  such  negotialile  note  shall 
(A)  be  due  not  later  than  34  months  after 
the  date  of  the  agreement;  and  (B)  bear  in- 
tcRst  St  the  highest  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States  m  notes  issued  by  It 
during  sny  3-day  poiod  Including  such  date. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict  or 
tm^ktate  any  rl^t  or  remedy  estsbUshed 
in  seetioos  301  snd  303. 
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TITLf  m— lOSCEUiANBOUS 
PROVISIONS 

FKOCSDUSAL  BSQUIXBMKSTS       < 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  An  action  to  enforce  any 
righte  or  liabilities  created  by  thta  Act  may 
be  lirought  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  without  regsrd  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdicti<m. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  actitKi  arising  under 
this  Act  which  to  brought  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  action  may  be 
brought  in  tlie  Judicial  district  where  sll  the 
plahiUf fs  reside  In  addition  to  any  other  Ju- 
dicial district  provided  by  Uw. 

(c)  No  acticm  may  be  lirought  under  thta 
Act  later  than  6  years  after  the  right  to  the 
action  arises. 

(d)  In  any  acticm  tavught  by  any  sales 
representative  against  any  principal  under 
thta  Act,  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of 
whether  the  inlncipal  acted  without  good 
cause  shall  rest  on  the  principal. 

(e)  In  any  successful  acticm  brought  by  a 
sales  rniresentative  under  thto  Act.  the 
court  may  award  reasonable  attorney  fees 
and  the  cost  of  the  acti«i  to  the  sales  repre- 
sentative. 

(f)  Payment  of  Indemnification  under  thta 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  paymmt  of 
wages  and  salary  under  secti<»s  507(a)  (3) 
and  (4)  of  titie  11.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  right  to  Indemnification  arises  on 
the  date  the  principal  has  completed  the  ac- 
tions spedfled  in  section  202  and  does  not 
terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  sales  repre- 
senUtive. 

WAIVB  FBOBfSmB 

Ssc.  302.  Any  proviaion  in  any  contract  be- 
tween any  sales  lepreaentatlve  and  any  prin- 
cipal requiring  the  sales  representative  to 
waive  any  of  the  provisions  of  thta  Act  shall 
be  void. 

DfSCT  OK  STAIX  LAW 

Sac.  303.  Nothing  In  thta  Act  shall  invali- 
date or  restrict  any  right  or  remedy  of  any 
sales  representative  under  the  Uw  of  any 
State. 

SUMMAKT  OF  THK  SALBS  RSFBSSSBXATIVBS 

Paoncnos  Act  (SRPA) 

The  jrarpose  of  SRPA  ta  to  make  available 
a  federal  remedy  for  sales  representatives  in 
Interstate  oommeroe  who  presently  must  en- 
deavor to  traverse  a  maae  of  inconsistent 
and  r^mnu-ting  state  laws.  SRPA  lequirea  no 
budgetary  appropriation,  no  fundtaig.  and 
no  involvement  of  any  federal  agency.  Bo- 
actment  would  not  increase  the  cost  of  gov- 
emmoit. 

SRPA's  remedy  to  a  claim  to  an  Indemnity 
thai,  may  be  arijudimt^  under  limited  oon- 
diUMS  and  only  where  the  salea  representa- 
tive hss  rqiresented  the  principal  for  st 
least  18  months.  The  remedy  ta  not  avaHar 
ble  where  the  parties  have  entered  into  a 
conforming  written  agreement.  A  eonf  onn- 
Ing  agreement  must  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  30  days  notioe  for  each  year  of  represen- 
tation up  to  a  maximum  of  90  days  notioe 
where  the  relationahip  ta  terminated  with- 
out good  cauae.  Other  Items  to  be  negotist- 
ed  by  the  parties  and  addressed  In  a  con- 
forming contract  are: 

Commissian  rate 

Term  of  the  oontiaet 

Territory  asrigned 

Ownership  of  ssmples 

Time  period  to  sooept  or  reject  sn  order 

When  ■H'TTfaif  docnmmto  are  to  be  fur- 
nisbed 
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Whether  or  not  addittaMl  lines  majr  be 
carried. 

Under  lueh  a  oontiaet.  the  principal  must 
infonB  the  aalea  repreeentatire  of  receipt  of 
fumlah  ooplea  of  invotcee.  credit 
,  and  manthly  itatementa  of  oommle- 
iona  doe.  and.  upoii  requeat  of  the  salea  rep. 
pitwrlde  an  annual  aoeountinc  and  aecea  to 
thereoorda. 

If  a  ooBtract  oonf onning  to  the  first  para- 
graph «aa  not  negotiated,  any  principal 
who: 

I.  terminates  a  sales  rep  without  good 
cause,  or  who 

X  causes  a  decrease  in  the  sales  rep's  earn- 
ings of  as%  ormore  by 

a.  reducing  the  sales  rep's  territory 

b.  comcrtlng  accounts  serviced  by  the 
salea  ispni.n>stiiii  to  house  accounts,  or 

c.  redudng  the  commission  rate 

is  suhject  to  a  dalm  fa-  indemnity.  To  calcu- 
late the  indemnity,  determine  the  sales 
rep's  average  annual  oommisslafis  earned  by 
soUettlng  the  lost  accounts  or  mmmlssion 
for  the  principal  for  the  past  5  years:  divide 
by  •  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  years 
(not  to  exceed  ten)  that  the  sales  rep  solicit- 
ed the  accounts  on  behalf  of  the  principal. 
If  a  written  contract  conforms  to  the  pro- 
vWons  noted  in  the  first  paragraph,  an  in- 
demnity claim  is  not  available  to  the  sales 
representattve.9 


MONSIONOR  CALVO  HAS  40TH 
ANNIVi3i8ART 


HON.  ANTONK)  BORJA  WON  PAT 

oraosM 
Dt  THB  HOUSB  OF  UnUSgHT ATTVBS 

Thundav.  AprU  9,  1981 

m  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
service  in  the  Catholic  priesthood  for 
oae  of  the  most  devoted,  loyal,  and 
compasskxiate  mm  I  have  ever  met. 
Mscr.  Oscar  h.  Calvo  of  Guam. 

The  history  of  his  service  to  the 
church  and  to  the  people  of  Ouam  is  a 
remarkatde  one.  He  assumed  his 
priestly  duties  only  a  few  months  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  Ouam  in  1941. 
Shortly  thereafter.  Father  Calvo 
found  himself  only  one  of  two  priests 
left  oo  the  island— a  most  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  (me  so  tender  in  years 
and  experience. 

During  the  long  hard  years  of  enemy 
occupation  of  Ouam.  Father  C^vo 
hrooght  untold  comfort  to  his  fellow 
Ouamanians  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
suffering.  His  is  a  story  of  true  gal- 
lantry in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who 
was  never  reluctant  to  use  deadly 
force. 

Thraoili  a  unique  gift  of  humility, 
chartty,  and  a  stnmg  love  for  his 
fellow  mankind.  Father  Calvo  not  only 
helped  bring  his  flock  through  those 
most  trying  of  times,  but  emerged  as 
one  of  the  true  qriritual  leaders  of  the 
oommimity  who  today  enjoys  the  im- 
mense respect  of  his  fellow  islanders 
and  tbose  within  the  church. 

rtOamtat  the  return  of  American 
troops  to  Ouam  and  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Fthtr  Calvo  took  up  his  civil- 
ian pastorate  and  (mce  again  worked 
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to  better  the  life  of  those  around  him. 
His  nconi  of  accomplishments  is 
second  to  immm.  He  helped  found  the 
Helping  Hands  of  Ouam,  an  organiza- 
tion to  help  the  poor,  he  promoted 
local  culture  by  teaiching  the  local  lan- 
guage at  the  Territorial  College  of 
Ouam:  he  worked  long  and  hard  to 
promote  agriculture  by  founding  the 
annual  coconut  festival  at  InaraJan; 
and  even  found  time  to  organise  the 
first  Boy  Scout  troop  on  Ouam  and 
serve  as  its  pastor. 

The  people  of  Ouam  were  not  alone 
in  re<»gniEing  the  unusual  and  signifi- 
cant contributions  of  this  great  man. 
In  1947.  the  Catholic  Church  granted 
Father  Calvo  the  title  of  monidgnor 
and  made  him  a  papal  chamberlain 
under  Popes  Plus  XII.  John  XXIII. 
and  Paul  VI. 

But  to  a  man  who  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  8ervl(«  In  the  church  to 
his  fellow  mankind,  titles  are  only  part 
of  life.  His  real  reward  is  seeiiig  his 
fellow  islanders  prosper  in  body  and 
spirit.  I  would  sin(xrely  hope  that 
Father  Calvo  also  takes  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  few  men  have  made  a 
greater  impact  on  their  community 
than  has  he.  Ouam  has.  in  many  re- 
spects, been  unusually  rich  in  the 
quality  of  men  and  women  we  have 
had  serving  the  church  on  our  island 
But  few  have  reached  the  pinnacles  of 
love  and  devotion  that  is  marked  by 
the  remarkable  career  of  this  most 
dedicated  of  public  servants. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  today. 
Monsignor  Calvo  continues  to  serve 
the  (»mmunity  as  he  has  for  40  years 
by  working  to  develop  a  history  of  his 
times  on  the  islancL 

I  know  that  I  am  Joined  by  the 
entire  Ouam  community  and  countless 
others  who  have  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  knowing  Father  Calvo  in 
saluting  him  for  his  four  decades  of 
truly  dedi(»ted  service  to  the  people  of 
Ouam.  I  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
happiness  and  good  health. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  biography 
of  Monsignor  Calvo  in  the  Racoas  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  learn  more  of 
the  splendid  works  of  this  great  serv- 
ant to  man  and  Ood.  Thank  you. 
HaoL  OacAB  L.  Calvo 

April  S,  IMl  is  a  special  anniversary,  com- 
memorating forty  years  of  service  to  God 
and  man.  forty  years  of  quiet  heroism  dis- 
played by  a  native  of  Ouam.  America's 
wnsllest  and  westernmost  territory.  It  was 
forty  years  ago  on  April  5.  IMl  that  twenty- 
five  year  old  Oscar  U  C:aIvo.  back  from  13 
years  of  seminary  training  in  the  Philip- 
pines, was  ordained  a  i»1est  in  Agana, 
Ouam.  by  Bishop  Angel  de  Olano,  OPIf , 
Cap.  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ouam. 

Ouam  had  been  (%rlstlanlied  by  Spanish 
missionaries  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
yet  among  the  island  clergy  there  was  only 
one  other  native  priest,  thirty  year  old 
Father  Jesus  R  Duenas. 

When  the  Japanese  took  over  the  island 
on  Dec  S,  1941.  the  Ouamanians  were  not 
yet  American  dtlaens,  so  Fsther  Calvo  and 
Father  Duenas  were  not  interned  and  sent 
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to  concentration  camps  in  Japan  as  were 
their  American  counterparta.  Tliey  were  left 
with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  minister- 
ing to  the  96  percent  Catholic  population  of 
the  island.  They  spUt  it.  Father  Calvo  took 
the  northern  half,  which  included  the  city 
of  Agana  and  contained  the  iHilk  of  popula- 
tion. On  Monday  morning  he  would  leave 
his  parents'  ranch  In  ICaite  by  bicycle,  bull 
cart,  sometimes  horse  carriage;  gctog  from 
place  to  place  offering  Mass  and  conferring 
the  sacraments.  Once  he  absolved  and  gave 
Communion  to  two  condemned  men.  who 
were  shot  by  firing  squad  immediately  after- 
ward. Saturday  evming  he  would  return  to 
the  ranch. 

A  small  Japanese  Navy  garrison  adminis- 
tered Ouam.  and  the  Island  was  peaceful,  if 
forced  labor  for  women  in  rice  paddies  and 
for  men  building  fortifications  on  the  reef 
can  be  termed  such. 

On  one  occasion  Father  Calvo  sras  told  by 
the  Mlnseibu,  the  local  administrator,  to 
locate  FMher  Duenas  and  bring  him  to 
headquarters  within  three  hours  or  lose  tils 
head.  In  vain  did  he  explain  that  without 
motor  transportation  he  could  not  reach 
Father  Duenas'  parish  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  island  by  the  deadline,  and  even  if  he 
could  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  priest 
would  be  there.  A  long  time  Japanese  resi- 
dent of  Ouam.  Mrs.  Dejima.  came  to  the 
rescue  with  a  motor  vehicle,  and  Father 
C:alvo  was  able  to  complete  his  mission. 

The  Mlnseibu  ordered  the  two  priests  to 
remove  crosses,  books  and  all  religious  ol>- 
Jects  from  the  chorch,  friary  and  bishop's 
bouse  in  Agana.  as  the  buildings  were  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  authorities.  Father  Calvo 
stored  the  materials  in  various  homes,  and 
unfortunately  the  vital  statistics— marriage 
records,  iiaptismsl  certificates  which  had 
been  consolidated  in  Agana  were  later  de- 
stroyed by  an  incendiary  bomb. 

The  Japanese  executed  Father  Duenas  in 
1944  on  the  eve  of  the  American  reoccupa- 
tlon.  Americans  landed  in  July  1944  and  se- 
cured the  island  on  Aug.  18.  although  there 
sras  occasional  sniper  fire  for  some  time 
after. 

The  post  war  years  were  busy  as  there  was 
much  building  to  do.  both  ptiyslcal  and  spir- 
ituaL  With  the  aid  of  Oeneral  Henry 
Larsen.  USMC,  who  furnished  some  lumber. 
Father  Calvo  built  the  first  temporary 
church  in  Agana.  using  a  tennis  court  as  the 
floor.  In  1949  be  buUt  the  first  permanent 
post-war  church  at  Agana  Heights.  In  1951 
he  helped  secure  land  for  a  convent  at  Tai. 

He  worked  closely  with  the  new  American 
bishop,  ApoUinarls  Baumgartner,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  vicariate  council  from  1949 
to  1950.  He  co-organised  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety and  served  as  its  chaplain  He  co-orga- 
nised the  CHiristian  Mothers  and  for  unmar- 
ried wranen,  the  Sodality  of  Mary. 

While  on  the  board  of  directois  of  Ouam 
Memorial  Hospital,  1945  to  IMO,  he  per- 
suaded reluctant  parents  to  permit  their 
daughters  to  study  nursing,  which  previous- 
ly had  not  been  considered  a  suitable  profes- 
sion for  young  Chamorro  ladles.  Later  in 
1967  he  was  an  incorporatcH'  of  Oood  Sa- 
maritan Clinic  and  has  served  on  iu  board 
of  directors. 

Father  Calvo  was  rtlstrtastd  to  see  people 
turn  away  from  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
which  gave  them  their  strength  and  kept 
them  alive  during  the  Japanese  occupation. 
To  counteract  this  trend,  he  helped  found 
the  annual  Coconut  Festival  at  InaraJan 
while  he  served  there  as  pastor,  1946-<9. 
Before  the  War,  InanUan  was  the  center  of 
copra  production. 
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With  Mrs.  Leslie  Lttch  he  founded  the 
Helping  Hands  of  Ouam  in  19SS.  Tills  orga- 
nisatimi  assisted  the  poor  and  needy.  It 
filled  a  void  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
food  stamps  and  few  federal  aid  programs. 

In  Jan.  1954  the  Territorial  College  of 
Ouam.  later  the  University,  introduced  a 
course  in  spoken  Chamorro.  the  native  lan- 
guage. Father  Calvo  was  the  Instructor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  now  defunct  Cha- 
morro^^dtural  AasodaticMi.  He  belongs  to 
the  Chamorro  I^tnguage  Commission,  which 
standardises  spelling  and  grammar  and  pro- 
motes the  use  and  preservation  of  CHia- 
morro.  His  ethicatlonal  activities  also  in- 
clude membership  on  the  Catholic  Board  of 
Education  from  1948  to  1951. 

In  1950,  CoL  Van  Orden  VJBM.C..  Bishop 
Baumgartner  and  Father  Calvo  organised 
the  Boy  Scouts,  and  for  a  time  Calvo  served 
as  chaplain  Later  came  the  Oirl  Scouts. 

Because  of  ill  health  Father  Calvo  went 
into  semi-retirement  in  1959.  He  wss  re- 
lieved of  pastoral  duties,  but  that  did  not 
mean  an  end  to  his  activities.  It  gave  him 
time  to  pursue  a  project  dear  to  his  heart, 
the  beatificatton  of  Father  Diego  Luis  de 
Sanvltores.  the  martyred  Jesuit,  who  intro- 
duced Christianity  to  Ouam  and  the  Mari- 
anas more  than  three  centuries  ago.  In 
search  of  supporting  material.  Calvo  trav- 
eled to  Spain  and  Rome  to  secure  micro- 
films of  documents  in  Spanish  archives. 
Some  of  these  were  copied  for  the  Mlcrone- 
slan  Area  Research  Center,  where  Calvo 
worked  for  ten  months. 

He  came  under  heavy  criticism  for  spear- 
heading the  erection  of  a  Japanese  Peace 
Memorial.  From  his  point  of  view  it  wss 
simply  a  matter  of  granting  Japanese  pD- 
grtms  a  place  to  honor  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, sons  and  toothers  who  had  been 
killed  on  Ouam.  That  the  Japanese  were 
former  enemies  made  no  difference  to 
Father  Calvo,  the  man  of  OotL  Securing 
land  and  building  the  montmient  sras  a  pri- 
vate undertaking,  approved  by  Preaidait 
Johnson  and  the  State  Department.  Not 
one  penny  of  American  money  was  spent, 
and  not  one  penny  was  raised  tm  (3uam.  All 
funding  came  from  private  sources  In  Japan. 
In  1947  Calvo  was  named  Monsignor.  a 
title  indicating  long  and  ardent  devotion  to 
duty.  He  was  made  Papal  (3iamberlaln 
(member  of  the  Pope's  household)  in  Jan. 
1947  and  served  in  that  capacity  under 
Popes  Plus  Xn,  John  XXlll  and  Paul  VL 

Monsignor  Calvo  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Rotary  CHub  of  Ouam.  a  charter 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  fourth 
degree  and  a  tertiary  of  the  thln»  order  (rf 
St.  Francis  of  AsslsL 

He  has  puldished  a  translation  of  Bible 
stories  in  Chamorro,  a  pictorial  book  review 
of  Ouam  from  1521  to  1940  and  a  book  on 
the  life  of  Luis  de  Sanvitores.  Apostle  of  the 
Marianas 

His  eyesight  lias  faUed  over  the  years 
untU  now  he  is  blind  but  not  incapacitated 
With  the  aid  of  an  assistant  he  carries  on 
research  and  tapes  oral  history. 

The  past  f  arty  years  have  not  been  easy, 
but  Mtmsignor  Calvo  has  answered  the  call 
and  fought  the  good  fli^t  For  the  past 
forty  years  this  man  of  Ood  lias  beoi  an  In- 
spiration and  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the 
people  of  Ouam.w 
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TENNESSEE  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 
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Thunday.  AprU  9. 1981 
•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fine  essay  by  Linda 
Joanne  Leonard  of  Pulaski.  Tenn.. 
which  won  the  1980-Sl  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democracy" 
scholarship  contest.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  Ameri(»ns: 


Essay  op  Voici  op  Dkhoouct 

Wanna  LnnM  JoAinn  I^ohass 

As  the  United  States  has  approached  and 
passed  her  300th  birthday,  it  Is  extremely 
Important  that  we.  as  dttens.  take  a  close 
look  at  the  shortcomings  in  our  sodKy.  For 
the  most  part,  the  United  States  has 
become  a  strong  nation  with  many  opportu- 
nities for  all  people.  Unfortunately  there 
are  also  several  flaws  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected. One  of  the  most  distressing  prob- 
lems facing  our  great  Nation  today  is  the 
lack  of  commitment  shown  by  many  Ameri- 
cans in  three  nukJor  areas— low  voter  turn- 
out, refusal  to  defend  our  country,  and  ladi 
of  national  pride.  I.  for  one,  do  not  and 
never  will  Join  In  these  tendencies. 

What  exactly  is  national  commitment? 
Basically,  national  commitment  is  the  guar- 
antee from  each  dtisen  that  he  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  coun- 
try's greatness,  Although  these  promises 
vary  In  degree,  Patrick  Henry's  quote  "Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death"  clearly  shows 
his  personal  overwhelming  loyalty  to  Amer- 
ica. It  was  his  sentiments,  and  the  feelings 
of  others  like  him.  that  have  made  this 
country  strong.  Our  Founding  Fathers  set 
up  a  form  of  government,  democracy,  that 
mnmMmi  US  sll  to  livc  in  lurmony  while  en- 
joying many  liberties  Inchidinr  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  the  press,  and  the  right  to 
assemble  In  a  peaceful  manner.  Now  It  Is  up 
to  today's  society  to  preserve  these  free- . 
doms  for  future  generations.  Primarily,  this 
Is  aoeompllshed  by  electing  government  offi- 
cials who  are  truly  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  voting  is  a  privilege  ex- 
tended to  all  dtlaens  upon  readilng  18  years 
of  age.  Although  I  find  it  hard  to  unda- 
■tand.  mniinmi  of  Americans  do  not  utlUxe 
this  privilege.  Tills  Is  dearly  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment and  concern  for  the  future  of  our 
country  on  their  part. 

The  law  also  plays  a  significant  role  in 
pieaeiviug  these  personal  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  Oovemment.  One  man's  lib- 
erties cannot  be  at  the  expense  of  another, 
and  therefore  a  Just  and  strong  Judicial 
system  protecU  every  individual  dtisen. 
This  happeiw  to  be  my  chosen  career  field, 
for  I  want  to  do  my  part  in  safeguarding 
these  individual  libertlea. 

As  the  United  States  stands  today  aa  the 
possible  brink  of  world  war  m.  It  Is  especial- 
ly illil  I  rasing  to  hear  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment by  so  many  AmTirm«  As  our  Nation 
watches  the  burning  of  the  American  flag 
by  the  Iranians,  mnunw  of  men  and  women 
say  they  will  refuse  to  fight  In  any  war  in 
whldi  the  United  States  becomes  taivolvcd. 
IHiB  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  I  have  ever 
heard.  Althou^  I  too  would  be  afraid.  I 
would  rather  fight  for  the  survival  of  our 
Nation  which  has  given  us  aO  so  very  much, 
than  to  succumb  to  c"""'''<inlst**'  rule  with- 
out even  a  straggle. 
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The  fundamental  foundation  for  commit- 
ment is  a  strong  sense  of  national  pride. 
When  I  attended  Oirt's  State  and  sat  amoiw 
500  girls  from  all  over  my  State.  I  could  not 
help  iMit  have  a  swelling  of  pride  for  my 
country.  For  it  was  when  our  SCO  voices 
Joined  in  singing  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  that  I  realised  how  truly  spedal 
our  Natitm  is.  It  is  up  to  today's  dtisens. 
both  young  and  old.  to  insure  the  survival  of 
our  democratic  society,  and  all  the  great 
things  it  offers.  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  have  faith 
that  at  the  deckUiw  time,  which  is  qulcUy 
approaching.  All  Americans  will  Join  togeth- 
er and  face  any  proUem.  no  matter  the 
sise—snd  America  wHl  preinULw 


RICHARD  ALLEN  ANALYZES 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OPSSWTOBK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  aBPEBSEHTATlVBS 

Thunday,  AprU  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Adviser.  Richard  Allen,  reviewed  in  a 
re(«nt  interview  the  new  admintstra- 
tion's  attitude  toward  international 
terrorism,  its  sources  of  support,  and 
its  role  in  international  affairs. 

His  comments  upon  the  principle  of 
national  self-defmse  against  terrw- 
ism.  and  the  adminlstratton's  support 
for  the  right  of  nations  to  pnvtect 
themselves  against  terrorist  atta(±s  is 
eq>ecially  noteworthy. 

The  transcript  of  the  interview  pro- 
vides us  with  a  gcmd  sense  of  how  the 
exe(nitive  branch  views  this  important 
problem: 

[ABC  News  aO/20  Msgasine  transcript.  Mar. 
90. 1961] 

Q.  Is  the  siffead  of  Intematianal  terrorism 
a  threat  to  the  United  States? 

A.  Oh.  certainly  it  is.  It's  an  indirect 
Uireat  at  present  because  terrorism,  as  some 
people  know  it.  Is  not  good  for  our  oountry. 
But.  yes  it  is.  It's  a  threat  to  us  snd  certain- 
ly to  our  foreign  policy  objeetivea.  if  you 
concede  that  our  main  and  overriding  for- 
eign policy  objectives  Is  the  ptcservatton  of 
peace.  Tliat  which  disturtis  the  peace,  no 
matter  srhat  iU  source,  is  injurious,  not  only 
to  our  intncst.  but  to  the  Interest  of  the 
people  on  srbom  it's  being  visited. 

Q.  How  important  is  the  Soviet  Involve- 
ment in  the  spread  of  international  terror- 
Ism  In  the  disruptian  of  peace  in  the  West- 
em  world? 

A.  I  think  substantially  (the)  Secretary  of 
State  has  made  quite  a  good  case.  I  think. 
deoMMMtratliw  Soviet  involvement.  But  we 
have  to  be  careful  to  define  that  Involve- 
ment. What  does  it  mean?  Doea  it  mean 
direct  paitldpatton?  Does  it  mean  the  sup- 
port, whether  it  be  Meoiogteal.  hortataiy. 
taiwfble?  And  in  the  case  of  the  supply  at 
weapotw.  which  are  uttlmately  used  to  in- 
flict terrotim.  tlien  has  been.  I  tliink. 
ample  evidence  accumulated. 

I  need  only  mentlcn  the  work  of  Claire 
SterUiw  in  this  reggard.  I  think  it  is  a  slgnifl- 
cant  landmark  work  on  the  subject  of  ter- 
rartan.  and  somrthing  about  wtildi  we  have 
to  be  better  informed. 
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WeTe  twd  mmm  atudtei  In  this  oounU7. 
■ueh  m  that  done  tqr  Robert  Kuppenaan 
«ad  DaiTdl  Ttcnt.  We're  way  behind  the 
povar  eurre,  and  we've  been  very  fortunate 
■o  tar  that  all  violent  f amu  of  terror  km 
have  not  been  Inflicted  upon  our  people 
here. 

Q.  What  about  the  Soviet  role  In  the 
Middle  Kutr  How  would  you  define  their 
refaHnwIilp  with  the  PU>? 

A.  It's  dttflcult  to  MM  the  relationahlp 
with  the  PliO  because  there  are  varioua 
eanpooant  parts  of  the  PIO.  But.  overall.  I 
think  It's  fair  to  aay  that  the  Soviet  UnkMi  is 
■mmuitlm  the  main  alma  of  the  FLO. 

Asatn.  that  tine  line  between  the  support 
of  a  tancible  nature  and  support  of  an  ideo- 
lodcal  nature  Is  difficult  to  measure.  But. 
It's  there.  Any  student  of  the  Soviet  system, 
anyone  who  Is  even  reasonably  serious  in  an 
evaluation  of  the  Soviet  system,  from  iU  in- 
eeptlan.  who  Is  even  in  the  most  curacvy 
way  famiUar  with  the  wrtttng  of  Lenin  or 
StaUn.  and  after  that  it's  mcwe  or  less  dlaap- 
peared.  The  uae  of  terror  has  been  an  im- 
portant weapon,  an  impwtant  instrument  in 
adilevlnc  revohitloaary  goals. 

After  all.  you  have  to  understand  that  the 
Soviet*  do  have  a  very  tightly  dosed  ideo- 
logical system  or  framework  in  which  ter- 
rorism Is  one  Important  component  part. 

Q.  But.  sperlflrally  in  terms  of  the  FLO. 
what  is  the  Soviets'  role?  b  it  the  providing 
of  aziM?  Is  that  it  basically?  Is  it  the  con- 
doning of  criminal  acts?  Is  it  all  of  those 
things? 

A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  is  probably  aU  of 
those  thinci.  I  think  it's  financial,  although 
others  have  periiaps  taken  up  some  of  the 
slack  that  may  have  developed  from  the 
shortfall  of  Soviet  funding.  The  PLO  is  said 
to  get  funds  from  other  countries  in  the 
world.  Ubya.  And  I  don't  know  what  the 
budget  process  of  the  PLO  is.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  case  may  be  made  for  a  minimal 
SoviK  involvement  in  PLO  organisation 
itaelf. 

But.  nonetheless,  that  identity  of  purpose, 
that  agreement  as  to  the  Justness  of  revolu- 
tion and  terror  as  an  Instrument  of  revolu- 
tion. Is  an  inherent  part  of  Ifarxist-Lenlnist 
Ideology. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  call  the  PLO  a  terrorist  or- 


A.  Let  me  say  it  this  way.  we  have  said, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
repeatedly,  that  there  are  two  main  condi- 
tions that  are  obstacles  to  diseussing  any- 
thiiw  with  the  PLO. 

One  is  its  practice  of  terrorism  and  its 
condoning  at  international  terrorism.  And 
second,  ci  course.  Is  the  refusal  to  recognise 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

Absent  those  two  oondtUans.  we'd  be  deal- 
ing with  a  fundamentally  different  situa- 
tion, so  the  President  has  said.  I  think,  yea. 
on  tialanrr  "Hiere's  no  question  that  we 
must  MentUy  the  PLO  as  a  terrwist  OTganl- 
latian.  until  It  provides  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Q.  Of  ooone.  they  have  moderated  their 
■tail Hunts  within  the  last  year  or  so. 

A.  Again,  you  say  they.  They  are  factions 
of  the  FLO  and  one  hears  a  spokesman  on 
the  one  aUe.  Pve  heard  descriptlans  that 
Mentiflwi  Aiatet  as  a  moderate.  But  we're 
certainly  wantlnc  In  hard  proof  that  this  is 
the  ease. 

One  man's  moderate  is  another  man's  ter- 


Q.  If  the  PLO  as  presently  ctMwUtuted 
the  government  of  an  Inde- 
PalMtinlan  state,  what  would  the 
relevanoe  be  then  of  the  Soviet  connection? 
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A.  Well,  there  are  two  prenklaes  there 
which  I.  of  course,  am  not  going  to  share, 
but  you  then  pose  a  totally  hypothetical  sit- 
uation. 

The  relevanoe  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  such 
a  hypothetical  circumstance  would  be 
rather  substantial  Of  course,  that  would  be 
a  function  of  how  close  the  Soviet  Union 
were  to  such  a  hypothetical  state  with  a  hy- 
pothetical government. 

If  you  are  going  to  ask  that  question  an- 
other way.  would  such  a  state  be  a  puppet, 
an  appendage  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  sat- 
ellite state.  I  really  don't  know.  But  I  think 
the  influence  would  be  heavy  because  the 
historical  influence  has  been  heavy,  and  the 
evidoiee  Is  there  to  show  it. 

Q.  What  troubles  some  Journalists  now, 
partlculariy  since  Claire  Sterling's  book  has 
been  published,  is  the  many  people  talking 
about  the  Soviet  connection  with  the  PLO 
and  the  Soviet  connection  with  internation- 
al terrorism  in  general.  But.  the  (lack)  of 
substantial  evidence  to  corroborate  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  In  some  way  fund- 
ing, manipulating,  supplying  these  various 
groups. 

A.  Mr.  Rivera.  I  can— unfortunately  I'm 
not  at  liberty  to  go  into  great  detail  with 
you  on  this  show,  which  I'm  sure  will  be  a 
fine  one,  about  the  level  of  involvement. 

I  can  tell  you  only  that  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  that 
level  of  satisfaction  in  public  forum,  that 
the  Soviet  involvement  is  organic.  And  I 
d«»'t  want  to  Just  isolate  it  with  respect  to 
the  PLO.  We  need  to  talk  .  .  .  you  need  to 
amplify  the  context  here  to  talk  about 
training  African  terrorists.  Latin  American 
terrorists,  and.  of  course,  not  even  the  Sovi- 
ets are  the  only  ones  involved.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  North  Korea  trains  terrorists. 

So.  in  some  other  places— in  Libya— where 
we  understand  that  recently  terrorism  has 
been  elevated  to  the  Ministry- the  level  of 
Ministry.  This  is  very  important.  Many  stu- 
dents are  being  taken  out  of  Latin  America 
and  given  srholanihipa  in  Eastern  Europe- 
Germany,  Oechoslovakla.  These  countries 
are  all  hosts  to  facilities  which  turn  out  ter- 
rorists and  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
and.  as  I  say.  I'm  perfectly  prepared  to 
argue  that  case  in  a  public  foriun  and  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  at  least  present 
my  point  of  view  on  it. 

Q.  No  doubt  whatsoever  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  organically  involved? 

A.  There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  no  sir. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  say,  it's  very 
difficult  for  me  at  this  stage  to  provide  you 
with  overwhelmingly  convincing  evidence. 

Q.  One  of  the  problems  with  the  current 
struggle  with  the  Mid-East  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  moral  amblcultles  now:  it 
isn't  Just  one  side  using  weapons  that  hurt 
innocent  people  it  aeons.  Do  you  sgree  with 
that,  or  do  you  think  that  terror  or  innocent 
people  being  hurt  is  strictly  a  one-way  street 
in  the  Mid-East? 

A.  Well.  I  think  that  the  use  of  terror, 
under  any  circumstance,  globally,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  right  or  left,  is  something 
that  the  United  States  condemns  vigorously. 
That  could  be  true  in  Central  America,  as 
true  as  it  Is  in  a  place  In  the  Middle  East.  In 
the  Middle  East,  one  takes  Lebanon  as  an 
example.  There's  so  much  going  on  in  Leba- 
non tliat  it's  very,  very  difficult  to  tort  it 
out  from  time  to  time. 

The  public  imprtasion  is  very  confused 
and  hazy  I  find,  at  least  in  my  discussion 
with  public  people.  We've  become  so  con- 
fused and.  I  think  in  some  ways,  so  demoral- 
iMd  by  this  avalanche  of  lnf(»matlon  about 
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terrorism.  I  mean,  atrocities  become  a  way 
of  life  on  a  day-to-day  basis  that  we  sooner 
or  later  tune  It  out  It's  not  unlike  trying  to 
describe  to  people  what  the  extermination 
of  six  million  Jews  means.  Six  million  is  a 
huge  figure.  We  can't  conceive  of  this;  our 
children  can't  conceive  of  what  the  elimina- 
tion of  six  million  people  Is.  If  thirty  people 
are  killed  In  a  bus  accident,  that's  stagger- 
ing already.  Thirty  individual  lives  are  lost 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  whenever  terror- 
ism results  in  that  loss  of  life  is  to  be  con- 
demned. Now,  I'm  not  here  to  confuse  t«r- 
rorism  with  the  legitimate  right  of  self-de- 
fense. We  could  go  back  and  appeal  to 
Thomas  Of  Aquinas  if  we  wished,  or  earlier 
in  the  origins  of  law,  for  Justification  of  self- 
defense.  But,  the  inflicting  of  terrorism  is 
something  quite  special.  We  haven't  had  it. 
so  we  can't  know  it. 

The  Italians  have  known  it:  it's  been  prac- 
ticed on  the  streets  of  Italy.  Tou  have  to 
combat  this.  We  have  to  get  the  nations,  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  together,  and 
combat  it. 

What  the  Iranians  did  in  holding  our  hos- 
tages was  terrorism.  And  the  holding  of  the 
airliner,  the  hijacking  of  the  Pakistani  air- 
liner and  holding  it  in  Kabul  was  an  exten- 
sion of  terrorism.  We  found  there  that  ter- 
rorists got  off  the  plane  with  better  weap- 
ons than  they  had  gone  on  the  plane  with. 
We  know  from  our  own  methods  of  inter- 
preting intelligence  what  the  Soviet  role 
was  in  that. 

This  must  stop.  The  peoirie  of  the  civilized 
world  must  be  awakened  to  this.  The  terror- 
ism that  the  Soviet  troops  are  practicing  on 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  today  is  some- 
thing we  believe  must  stop  as  well.  And  the 
Afghan  people,  the  Freedom  Fighters  of  Af- 
ghanistan, are  resisting  that  kind  of  terror- 
ism. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  Just  mean  putting  a 
lx>mb  in  a  bus  or  in  a  building.  Tou  can 
liave  organized  terrorism.  Hitler's  hordes 
are  a  case  of  organized  terrorism  against  the 
world. 

So.  we  do  have  to  find  ways,  means  to  do 
something  about  it.  to  organize  ourselves,  to 
combat  it.  and  it's  very,  very  difficult. 

Q.  Hasnt  terrorism  worked  for  a  group 
like  the  PLO  though?  Havent  they  man- 
aged to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps into  some  kind  of  very  legitimate 
world  place  right  now?  Arafat  got  into  the 
United  Nations.  Over  one  hundred  nations 
recognizing  them  as  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Palestinian  people.  Hasn't 
terrorism  worked  for  the  PLO? 

A.  Accepting  the  premise  then  that  the 
PLO  is  a  terrorist  organization,  under  these 
circumstances.  I  would  say  perhaps  it  has. 
And  that's  to  my  chagrin. 

Q.  Tou  say  accepting  the  premise? 

A.  Well.  I  say,  you  said  hasn't  terrorism 
worked?  Hasn't  the  PLO  pulled  itself  up  by 
its  bootstraps?  My  response  is  obviously  the 
premise  beliind  tliat  is  the  question  that  the 
FLO  is  a  terrorist  organization. 

Q.  Tou're  not  clear  that  the  .  .  . 

A.  I'm  quite  clear.  I'm  now  reinforcing 
your  own  clarity,  because  you  asked  the 
question  in  a  slightly  different  way  Just  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Q.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  semanticaL 

A.  Of  course,  the  one  advantage  you  have, 
you've  got  the  sdssors. 

Q.  VM  definitely  cut  that  out. 

A.  Of  course.  Ill  have  a  press  conference 
the  next  day. 

Q.  In  your  definition  of  terrorism,  bearing 
in  mind  that  terrorism  can  be  an  organized 
thing,  and  you  also  aay  that  a  state  has  a  le- 
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glttmate  right  of  adf-def«nw.  and.  of 
courae.  It  does.  Bat  within  the  eontezt  of 
that  statement  of  faet.  are  the  lantU  air 
rakto  Into  South  Lebanon  acta  of  termrlam 
or  are  they  acts  of  lesltlmatc  seU-defensef 

A.  I  dont  want  to  get  Into  a  apedfle  poUey 
dlaniasitm  hare,  and  what  rm  aaytnc  doea 
not  represent  the.  I  emphaalw.  the  offldal 
policy  of  tte  United  States  Oovemment. 
but  to  the  estent  that  one  rtmdbm  to  the 
source  of  terrorism  Uien.  of  course,  there  Is 
ample  Justification  for  taking  acttona. 

However.  I'm  not  gtrtng  to  judce  In  a  blan- 
ket way  those  particular  actions  to  whidi 
you  are  spying  now.  rm  Just  saying  that 
reaching  to  the  source  is  generally  reoog- 
niMd  as  Imt  pursuit  of  a  sort  and.  therefore. 
Justified.  At  least  it's  ...  At  least  there's  a 
question  there. 

Q.  There  Is  no  question  in  some  of  the 
acts;  there  la  no  question  In  many  of  the 
acu  perpetrated  by  the  othn  side  against 
IsraeL 

A.  It  is  my  understandinc  that  Israel 
exlsU  with  defined  boundaries.  Some  of 
thoee  boundaries  are  obviously  subject  to 
dispute.  But.  in  Israel  proper.  th«re  have 
been  repeated  acU  of.  if  you  will,  forcible 
entry  into  Israeli  space,  viidatinc  Isradl  sov- 
ereignty. Hostages  taken  and  murders  com- 
mitted. Now.  I  dont  think  reaaonahle 
people  have  much  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing that  acnaecme  who  cornea  from  outside. 
Invades  for  the  purpose  of  terrmizlng  and 
murdering,  is  anything  leas  than  a  terrmlst. 
I  think  there  is  a  broad  understanding  In 
the  world. 

The  Israeli  people,  you  are  focuainc  here 
on  the  Middle  East,  have  been  the  victims, 
the  people  of  Israel.  Emedally  tlmse  wtm 
came  from  Central  Europe.  They  have  been 
the  victims  of  organized  terrorism.  They  are 
highly  sensitized  to  this  phenomenon,  and 
untU  they  have  some  means  of  assurance  in 
knowing  that  they're  not  gobat  to  te  subject 
to  that  form  of  terrorism  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  they're  gotaig  to  be  voy  leery. 

Acaln.  I  want  to  emphasiae  this  is  not  a 
statemoit  of  public  poliey  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Toil  are  addnaalng  me  In 
an  Individual  capacity,  and  Vm  giving  you 
my  personal  reactions. 

But.  I  dont  apologize  for  the  practice  of 
terrorism  anyplace,  anytime.  Tou've  been  to 
the  Middle  East.  Tou've  seen  it  practiced. 
Tou've  seen  the  results  of  terrorism.  I've 
seal  it.  I've  seen  it  not  only  in  the  Middle 
East:  I've  seen  it  hi  Africa:  rve  seen  the  re- 
sults inflicted  on  people  in  places  in  Viet- 
nam. It's  got  to  stop.  Civilized  peoples  are 
particulary  vulnerable.  Those  living  in 
urban  areas,  to  the  demands  of  terrorists. 

Disruption  of  our  way  of  life  Is  quite 
easily  done  or  performed  by  terrorists,  a 
small  band  of  terrorists.  A  whole  dty  can  be 
held  hostage.  Not  three  blocks  from  where 
we  sit.  there  was  a  terrorist  tncklent  several 
years  ago  and  perpetrated  by  the  so<alIed 
Hanafl  MoJ^-n**  ri^t  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  tai  City  HalL  life  was  lost. 

I  speak  personally,  and  I  speak  with  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  emotion  about  thia.  rve 
never  had  the  misfortune,  and  probably 
never  will,  to  have  terrorism  directed 
against  my  people  in  this  country  or  fellow 
dtiaens.  But.  I  rcoognlK  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  practicing  terrorism  by  enhanced 
mean  of  communicatlan  and  the  Uke.  easy 
access  to  weapons,  techniques  that  are 
widely  known,  increase  that  poaaibaity.  And 
rm  going  to  oppose  it  with  aU  that  I  have  at 
my  divosaL 

Q.  Olven  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
(vganlcaUy  involved  in  the 
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terror  network,  is  the  concept  of  detente  a 

fraud? 

A.  Well.  I  dont  agree  under  any  drcum- 
atanee  tlia^  the  concept  of  detente  is  a 
tnai.  If  you  meant  as  a  specific  poliey.  I 
dont  f"^^*^  OtieaU  to  be  a  ptdlcy.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  means  to  an  end.  It  means  re- 
laxation of  tensions  In  whatever  language 
you're  ustaig.  Detente,  entapannung.  in 
Oerman.  Just  means  relaxation  of  tension. 

Some  of  the  delusions  of  detente  have 
been  demonstrated  to  lie.  not  a  fraud.  Just 
wrong.  Some  of  our  own  aasumpttons  that 
bonding  bridges  to  the  Soviet  Union,  wliich 
in  itsdf  is  not  a  bad  idea,  would  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  and.  therefore,  per- 
haps a  Iraarnlnf  of  the  Soviet  momentum  In 
the  arma  build-up.  or  for  irtiatever  the  pur- 
poae  at  Soviet  behavior  we  mi^t  want  to 
alter.  It's  been  demonstrated  to  be  wrong. 

We  now  are  oonfronted  with  a  tremendous 
aims  baUd-up  that  oontinnes.  The  most  im- 
portant aims  buUd-up  in  the  lilstory  of 
wtmwtMnA  ii  wliat  we  are  now  experiencing  In 
the  world.  And  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question.  Is  this  the  represenUtlon  of  terror 
tn  itaelf? 

We  speak  of  the  balance  of  terror.  We've 
sou^t  to  avoid  that  balance  of  terror  by  ne- 
gotiatlnc  aims  control  agreements  at  the 
super-power  leveL  And  It  seems  to  be  no  re- 
dnction.  We've  stood  still;  we  havent  in- 
creased our  arsenals:  we  havent  increased 
our  def enes;  we  have  allowed,  in  fact,  our 
defenses  to  decay,  to  erode.  And  the  other 
side  continues  to  pump  out  that  materiaL 
For  what? 

The  Soviet  Unlrai  has  accumulated  weap- 
ons far  exceeding  it's  defensive  require- 
ments, and  now  confronted  us  with  tills 
massive  military  buUd-up.  So.  we  have  to  be 
very  careful;  we  have  to  be  able  to  respond. 

The  pmpose  of  our  accumulation  of  aima- 
mmts  is  to  deter  a  war  and  to  figlit  success- 
fully any  war  that  we're  not  able  to  deter. 

Q.  Is  the  FLO  the  mMiar  organization,  the 
majior  vehide.  for  mreading  terrorism  being 
used  by  the  Soviet  Union  now? 

A.  Probably  not  My  own  estimate  is  that 
there  are  many,  many  Inatmmentalitlea,  the 
spread  of  (that  siMvad)  Soviet  techniques  of 

I  even  think  that  sub-contracting  stations 
have  been  set  up  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
that  the  tedmiques  have  been  successful. 
and  that  it  being,  that  is  terrorism,  a  compo- 
nent part  of  pidicy.  that  practices  against 
the  West  That  other  countries  have  been 
trained  In  the  t^yhniqiira.  in  fact  encour- 
aged to  set  up  subcontracted  echoed 

Q.  Is  Israd  fighting  the  figtet  of  the  West- 
em  democracies  against  terrorism? 

A.  When  Israd  BgtiU  against  terraism. 
yes.  Any  nation  that  eombats  teirorism.  The 
GetmaiM,  the  Isradls  at  bitebbe.  the  New 
Toik  pdice  when  they  ficht  againat  terror- 
Ian  in  that  ettv.  and  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Ithtaik.yes. 

Q.  Good.  Thanks  m 


POREION  FOUCT  SHOUU>  NOT 
BE  SHAPED  BT  EMOTIONAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTCR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SmUBBTtATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  9. 1981 
0  Mr.   BEREDTER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleacues 
a  teooit  editorial  which  appeared  in 
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the  Omaha  World  Herald.  In  a  broad 
sense  the  editorial  addresses  an  iague 
my  colleagues  and  I  continually  face: 
the  role  of  special  interest  groups  in 
our  democracy.  I  know  my  coDeacues 
are  receiving  the  same  volume  of  mafl 
I  am  on  the  issues  of  providing  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  SalvadOT.  I  believe  tbey. 
too.  will  find  the  viewpoint  expressed 
In  the  editorial  helpful  as  they  consid- 
er their  respcmses. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcxmo: 

[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald.  Mar.  29. 
IMl] 

EMOTKniAL  CAMPAioas  Snootaarr  Shar 

FOKXUBI  FOUCT 

Letters  opposliw  mHitaiy  aid  to  B  Salva- 
Oor  are  bdng  sent  to  members  of  Congress. 
The  vohime  should  not  be  surpriainc  when 
one  considers  the  rampaigns  organized  by 
I-nr'fV-  and  some  rdigious  groups  to  pro- 
duce it 

WliUe  Roman  Cathdic  leaders  appear  to 
have  taken  the  lead,  a  number  of  Protestant 
leaden  have  been  urging  a  Joint  campaign 
to  diange  U.S.  policy.  President  N.  William 
Howard  of  the  National  Councfl  of 
Churdies  said  in  a  letter  to 
heads: 

"We    envision    a    signlflrant 
wliich  we  expect  to  center  on  massive  activi- 
ties during  Holy  Week." 

Tlie  tone  of  the  campaign  is  reflected  in  a 
press  rrlrasr  on  a  srstement,  from  the 
United   Presbyterian   Church   which   says 

United  States  to  El  Salvador  is  threatening 
the  integrity  and  dvfl  order  of  the  UjB." 
Those  are  Strang,  emotional  warda. 

If  our  dvfl  order  were  bdng  threatened, 
and  we  dont  bdieve  that  tt  is.  mitfit  it  not 
lie  stirred  by  extreme  statemmts  Uke  that? 

Locally,  a  newspaper  advetUsement  by  the 
Omaha  Solidarity  Committee  for  Central 
America  addressed  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  It  was  signed  by  scores  of 
laymen  and  diurdi  offirials  Indudinc  Arch- 
bishop Danid  E.  Sheehan  of  Omaha. 

These  rampaigns  by  diurdi  and  pacifist 
groups  raise  the  questian  of  wtw  would 
most  likdy  be  best  informed  and  knowledge- 
able about  El  Salvador  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  nation:  Letter  witters  wlio  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  organised  groups?  Or 
senators,  representatives  snd  those  in  the 
administiatlan  with  responsibility  for  for- 
eign affair*? 

Consider  these  points: 

The  aims  to  keep  the  guerrillas  fighting 
come  from  Communist  natlona. 

President  Carter  made  a  dedalon  to 
pwt  the  present  regime  againat  the  I 
tat  Sahradoran  forces  on  the  left  and  right 

The  Reagan  a<hnlnlstratlon  qokkly  fol- 
lowed this  up.  letting  the  world  know  it  in- 
tended to  try  to  halt  Communist  terrorinn 
and  insurgency  In  this  hemisphere. 

Washiiwton  is  backing  the  existing  B  Sal- 
vador govemment  which  It  wiaidetz 
middle  of  the  road  and  which  is  headed  by 
Joae  Napoleon  Doarte.  a  Notre  Dame  gradu- 
ate. The  United  States  is  supplying  aaiUtaiy 
aid  and  advisers,  as  wdl  i 
snoe.  And  the  1 
that  tt  also  aeeks.  as  ita  critics  seem  to 
Ignore,  a  pditical  sotutkm. 

Now  TiTi***  the  recent  mmment  from 
two  hlgb  members  of  the  B  Salvador  dergy. 

At  an  anniversary  maas  dedicated  to  Ardi- 
btahop  Oscar  Amulf o  Romero,  slain  a  year 
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by  guBBwn.  Um  Rct.  Roberto  Amn<i»r 
TORudla  aUudBd  to  Amertcan  priaats  and 
oUmh  who  have  called  for  a  halt  In  VA 
anaa  ahlpaieota.  ajrlnc: 

"I  am  not  gotac  to  diaeiMi  tbe  tbecHy  of 
whether  it  la  right  or  wrooc  to  aend  guns  to 
B  Salvador. 

"What  I  want  to  do  la  denounce  the  con- 
duet  of  tbaae  pefona.  who  without  ever 
havlnc  been  in  thia  country,  without  know- 
ing the  roota  of  our  problems  take  options 
that  are  so  tremendous  they  can  affect  the 
ilwtiny  of  our  country." 

And  in  a  sermon  receiving  international 
dreolatiaD.  the  acting  San  Salvador  arch- 
blahop.  Arturo  Rivera  Oamaa.  said: 

"Inaurrectlon  la  Juatlfied  when  four  re- 
quirementa  are  aatiafied:  There  la  a  serious 
abuae  of  political  poww  by  thoae  In  office; 
an  peaceful  means  have  failed:  the  ilia  that 
acrnmpany  an  inaurrectlon  would  not  be 
greater  than  present  difflcultlea,  and  the 
peoDle  truly  believe  that  the  inaurrectlon 
wtDwin." 

Only  the  first  condition  has  been  met  in 
B  Salvador,  he  said,  adding: 

"The  Salvadoran  people  are  not  sure  that 
the  installation  of  a  sodallstlc  regime  in  El 
Salvador  Is  preferable  to  a  continuation  of 
the  present  one. 

"The  Salvadoran  left  has  not  been  honest 
with  the  people  ...  We  do  not  see  the  poasi- 
bOlty  of  a  victorious  insurrection." 

If  the  international  Commimist  forces 
aupporting  tbe  guerrillas  were  to  prevail  in 
more  Central  American  countries,  one  result 
might  be  more  atheistic,  communistic  gov- 
ernments such  as  thoae  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China. 

Where  then  would  be  religious  freedom? 
Or  other  freedoms?  What  success  would  re- 
ligious groops  have  In  Influencing  foreign 
policy  in  thoae  countries?  How  could  the 
church  fhmriah? 

No  donbt  the  stop-the-arms  mail  will  con- 
tinue to  pour  Into  oongreaaional  and  admln- 
latratiop  offloea.  To  suggest  that  it  reflecU 
the  views  of  most  Amolcans  Is  •ntmi»mMng 

This  country's  leaders  should  base  their 
B  Salvador  declalona  on  the  soundest  infor- 
mation available  from  all  sources.  They 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed 
by  emotional  prtasuns  from  write-in 
groups,  however  well-intentioned.* 


OIAMT  MARCHINO  MINUTEMEN 


HON.  X)HN  HUER 

or  nmiAJiA 

nf  TBS  Hougg  or  RgPRgsDrrAnrxs 

Thundaw.  April  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  numy  of 
ua  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  laat 
week's  cherry  bloBMMn  fegtlritles.  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington.  D.C.  Down- 
town Jayoees. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  this 
year  to  be  blessed  with  delightful 
weather  and  near  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  full  blo<»iing  of  the  cherry 


I  also  ml^t  add.  Mr.  ^waker.  that 
the  Festival  Parade  featured  an  out- 
gfnrtlng  eorp*  of  inarching  bands 
from  a  treat  many  schools.  I  am  espe- 
cially iHYHid  that  the  Concord  Ctnnmu- 
nity  High  School  "Oiant  Marching 
Minutemen"  Band  of  Elkhart.  Ind. 
idayed  such  an  Important  role  in  the 
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parade's  success.  They  provided  a  su- 
perior perfcmnanoe. 

I  ask  my  oolleacues  to  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting and  recognizing  members  of  the 
Concord  High  School  Band' 
Tbk    CoNCOiio    BAms,    Natiohal    Chbuit 

BLoaaoM    FBsrrvAL.    Washwgtom.    D.C, 

AnuLl981 
Name,  grode  and  iiutmment/potition 

Kari  Alexander.  10th— flag  cropa.  Heidi 
Anderson.  13th— drill  team.  Rodney  Angle- 
myer,  9th— trumpet.  Domis  Beckner.  10th— 
clarinet  OaJuana  Bee,  13th— drill  team. 
Laura  Booth.  13th— flute/piccolo.  Lisa 
Booth.  9th— flute/piccolo.  John  Bond. 
13th— flag  corps.  Paul  Bond.  10th— trumpet. 
Liaa  Bradford.  10th— flute/piccolo. 

Joni  Brown.  1 1th— drill  team.  Jeff  Bum- 
gardner,  11th— guitar/trumpet.  Nanette 
Canen.  13th— alto  saxophone.  Jennifer  Cas- 
sady.  13th— clarinet  Karen  Conrad.  11th— 
cymbals/clarinet  ICichelle  Cookman.  10th— 
flute/piccolo.  Barb  Creamer.  13th— flute. 
Chris  Cripe.  10th— flag  corps/oboe.  Mellnda 
Darling.  9th— alto  saxophone.  BClke  Davis. 
10th— flag  corps. 

Andrea  Degenhart  10th— alto  saxophone. 
Jamie  Dickey.  10th— electric  piano.  Angela 
Dickinson.  9th— drill  team.  Sherie  Draggoo. 
9th— alto  saxophone.  Betsy  Dyer,  10th— 
clarinet  Yvonne  EglersU,  Uth— drill  team. 
Donald  Rlitman.  10th— trumpet  Jeff  Faux, 
9th— bari  saxophone.  Jill  Pawley,  13th— 
french  hom/meUophone.  John  Pogerty, 
1 2th— aousaphone. 

Maria  Fogerty.  10th— flute.  Lisa  Foster. 
13th— cymballa/darinet  Angle  Prye.  11th— 
clarinet.  Jeanette  Purfaro,  9th— flag  corpa/ 
french  horn.  Todd  Gary,  10th— electric  baas. 
Mark  Gibson,  13th— trumpet  Errol  Ooins, 
12th— trombone.  Mike  Orabill.  9th— percus- 
sion. Klmberly  Graham,  9th— trumpet. 
Laura  Orandstaff ,  9th— flag  corps. 

Crikki  Greenwood.  9th— clarinet.  MicheUe 
Orosch,  9th— drill  team.  Anne  Ouertln. 
10th— driU  team.  Steve  Haines,  11th— bari- 
tone. Terry  Hall.  11th— trombone.  Michael 
Heeter.  9th— alto  saxophone/piano.  Nancy 
Hmdershot  10th— flag  corps/oboe.  Steph- 
anie Hertig,  9th— drill  team.  Brian  Holcomb. 
nth— trumpet.  Ron  Hopman.  11th— flag 
corps. 

Susan  Hopman,  10th— drill  team.  Karla 
Hurtle,  10th— flute.  Annette  Dowledti,  9th— 
trumpet.  Uury  Johnston,  13th— percussion/ 
saxophone.  Jeffrey  Knight  11th— alto  saxo- 
phone. Brenda  Lambert  10th— drill  team. 
Cheryl  Lands.  10th— flute.  Lori  Leeth,  9th— 
alto  saxophone.  Mark  Letoumeau,  9th— 
tenor  saxophone.  Linda  light  9th— clarinet 

Mike  Lima.  11th— percussion.  Peter  Lima. 
10th— alto  saxophone.  Mark  Linton.  11th— 
drum  ma)or/oboe.  Becky  Longbrake.  11th— 
drill  team.  Jennifer  Lucas,  11th— clarinet. 
Janet  Magyar.  10th— french  hom/melo- 
phone.  Don  Mann.  10th— trombone.  Lori 
Markley.  10th— flute/piccolo.  David  Marl- 
ing. I3th— percussion.  Angelia  Martin,  9th— 
drill  team. 

Keith  Martin.  9th— clarinet  Tracy  Maxey, 
lOth-drill  team.  Todd  Meredith.  13th- 
drum  major/trumpet  Michele  Miller,  9th— 
clarinet  Craig  Morehead  9th— tuba.  Todd 
Morehead.  13th— trombone.  Tony  Mynhier. 
nth— percussion.  Rebecca  McDowell.  13th— 
clarinet  Katy  McKlnney.  9th— alto  saxo- 
phone. Pamela  Nelaon.  11th— trumpet 

Greg  Newton,  llth— bari  saxophone. 
Bruce  Nissley,  10th— trumpet  Tracy  Nias- 
ley.  9th— drill  team.  Paul  Ochs.  10th— per- 
cuaston.  Michael  Oabome,  13th— percuaalon. 
RuaaeU  Parish,  llth— trombone.  Mark  Pat- 
cheak.  lOth-baritone.  Ritchie  PateL  9th- 
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barittme.    Cindy    Patrick.    ISth-darinet. 
Tammie  Poe.  9th— flag  oorpa. 

Jamie  Pootius.  13th— flute/plooolo.  Jody 
PooUus.  10th— flute/piooolo.  Tammie  Pone- 
Uua,  10th— flute/piooolo.  Chris  Replogle. 
13th— percussion.  Evelyn  Ridgley.  13th— 
flag  corps.  Tina  Rinehart  9th— flag  onpa. 
Scott  Rol>bina.  llth— flench  hom/mello- 
phone.  Wendy  RobMna.  9th— flag  corps. 
Shari  Roske,  9th— flag  corps.  Suaan  Sailor, 
9th— drill  team. 

Dana  Sarason.  9th— flag  corps.  Kim  Scar- 
brough,  9th— clarinet  Kathleen  Scheidel. 
10th— darinet/basB.  Adam  Scblager,  9th— 
trumpet  Sondra  SchoU.  13th— percussion/ 
clarinet.  Clnda  Schrock.  13th— drill  team. 
Stacey  Secor,  llth— drill  team.  Brian  Shar- 
key. 10th— flag  corps.  Joe  Stealy,  10th— 
trumpet  Steve  Steele,  9th— tenor  saxo- 
phone. 

Scott  Stender,  10th— tranbone.  Claudia 
StetUer,  10th— drill  team.  Alex  Stone, 
llth— percussion.  Alex  Strati,  10th— trum- 
pet Tom  Stroup,  llth— trumpet  Todd 
Taylor,  llth— percussion.  Tricia  Templin, 
10th— aousaphone.  Lisa  Thimlar,  10th— flag 
corps.  Philip  Thomas,  10th— bass  guitar/ 
string  baas.  Tim  Thomas,  13th— percussion. 

Blair  Thompson,  llth— french  horn/ 
meUophone.  Lisa  Thompson,  13th— french 
hom/mellophone.  Thomas  Troup,  13th— 
bass  darlnet/sousaphone.  Stacey  Tutorow, 
10th— drill  team.  Kenlyn  Twa.  13th-clari- 
net  Milw  Twa.  13th— percussion.  Deann 
Vandaele.  9th— clarinet.  Kim  Ward.  11th- 
flute/piccolo.  Lenee  Ward,  9th— flag  corps. 
T<Hn  Warfel,  13th— percussion. 

Mindy  Weaver.  9th— drill  team.  Klmberlee 
Weldner,  9th— clarinet  Barbara  Whlppen, 
llth— trumpet  Bob  Wiegner,  9th— trom- 
bone. Cindy  Wiggins,  13th— trumpet  Dane 
Wllkins,  llth— trumpet  Angela  Witt  10th— 
drill  team.  Steve  Toder.  10th— percussion. 
Tom  Toder.  13th— bass  percussion.  Michael 
Case,  nth— trumpet 

MicbeUe  Magers.  10th— clarinet/percus- 
sion. Andy  Peterson,  9th— tenor  saxophone. 
Amy  Campbell,  9th— french  horn.  Junior 
Rodman.  9th— bass  clarinet/clarinet. 
Audrey  Green.  9th— flute.  Barb  Peterson. 
9th— flag  corps.  Karen  Shafer,  llth— flute. 
Darlene  Miller,  9th— clarinet  Dave  Bohn, 
llth— bass  guitar.  Lindsy  Paulua.  9th— 
french  horn. 

SUPPOBIUIO  STATP 

Carolyn  Albrecht  Nevln  Albrecht  MU- 
dred  Badke,  James  Barney  (vioe-prindpal), 
Betty  Beehler,  Joseph  Beickman  (director), 
Bemeita  Bemett  Dolores  Bond,  Donald 
Bond,  and  Dick  Booth. 

Gerald  Bordner  (aaaociate  director),  Marie 
Bordner.  Lynn  Bowdoin  (aecretary).  Karen 
Braden  (string  instructor),  Paul  Brown, 
Shirley  Brown.  Sue  Cogan.  Michael  Cook- 
man.  Sharon  Cookman  and  Luta  Davis. 

Margaret  Dohner.  George  Dyer  (princi- 
pal), Shirely  Dyer.  Robert  EgieFski.  Bob 
Eglerski,  Sharon  Fuller.  Joyca  Purfaro, 
Mardanne  Gianlnno.  Helen  GrabiU  and 
Sandra  Grabill. 

Bemeda  Gruver,  EUie  Hoffman.  Donna 
Belle  Holdeman.  Prank  Holdeman.  Dolores 
Hurtle,  Eric  Knight  Trudy  Knight  Marga- 
ret Leube.  Eari  Light  and  Jeanette  light 

Deana  Markely.  Lee  Markely.  Perry 
McCarty  (assistant  director).  laola  May 
MrMlllen.  Blaabeth  Osborne,  Richard  Os- 
borne. Ctndy  Padfieo  (drill  team  Instruc- 
tor). Helga  Patcbeak.  Jim  Strati.  Joan 
Strati.  James  Taylor  and  Joyce  Taylor. 

John  Thompson.  Marie  Thompson.  Mary 
Ann  VanderReydeb,  (Thuck  Warfel.  Gene 
Warfel.  Pat  Warfel.  Janl  Weaver.  Nancy 
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Weaver,  Roger  Weaver.  David  Weirlcb  (stu- 
dent teacher),  and  Karen  Weeber.« 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY 
STUDIES-PART  Ul 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPGBOBCIA 
IN  THg  HOUSg  or  RKPRBSKirrATrVBS 

Thurtday,  April  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
continues  with  the  very  important  and 
Informative  coverage  for  my  col- 
leagues on  the  matter  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  and  their  interna- 
tional project,  the  Transnational  Insti- 
tute (TNI). 

Part  III,  for  the  information  of  the 
House,  will  provide  information  on  the 
funding  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  and  the  TNI.  It  will  also  deal 
with  their  activities  in  areas  of  nation- 
al security  and  foreign  policy.  Once 
again,  as  a  service  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  in  generaL  I  consider 
this  of  paramoimt  importance,  and 
therefore  wish  to  continue  this  contri- 
bution by  John  Rees  and  his  publisher 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  Western 
Goals  Foundation. 

TaAMsaATioHAL  ImaieuB  um 

RXVOLUnOHAKT  TDUIOaiSM 

(By  John  Rees) 

Samuel  RuUn  Foundation  grants  to  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  in  1973.  totaled 
$700,000,  with  $100,000  of  that  earmarked 
for  the  start  of  IPS's  international  project 
the  Trananatlanal  Institute  (TNI).  For  the 
first  full  year  of  TNI  operation  in  1974.  the 
Rubin  Foundation  provided  $1,300,000  in 
addition  to  $390,000  for  IPa  TNI  operations 
have  been  underwltten  almost  completely 
by  Sam  Rubin's  foimdatlon  with  $400,000 
yearly  for  197S.  1976.  and  1977,  and  $435,000 
for  1978  and  1970.  and  a  leaser  $35,000  grant 
for  IPS's  projects. 

Additional  funding  (but  with  much  small- 
er grants)  has  come  from  a  number  of  liber- 
al and  left-oriented  foundations  such  as  the 
Field  Foundation,  the  Stem  Fund,  and  what 
seems  to  be  merely  another  conduit  for 
Rubin  Foundation  money,  tbe  Fund  for  To- 
morrow which  is  controlled  by  Peter  and 
Cora  Weiss. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  IPS  to  encour- 
age its  more  viable  projects  to  "spin-off."  In- 
corporate separately,  and  raise  their  own 
funds.  For  example,  the  IPS/TNI  Worid 
Hunger  Project  headed  by  Richard  Bamet 
and  Joe  0>lllns  has  evolved  into  the  Insti- 
tute for  Food  and  Development  Policy  in 
San  Francisco.  Under  co-directors  Francis 
Moore  lAppe  and  Joseph  Collins,  it  reo^ved 
$10,000  from  the  Samuel  RuUn  Foundatitm 
in  1979. 

Other  IPS  spin-offs  retain  more  tangiUe 
relationships  with  their  parent  When  the 
Cambridge  Institute  for  PoUcy  Studies 
founded  by  IPS  fellows  Gar  Alp«ovita  and 
Christopher  Jen±s  split  up  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  IPS  came  in  to  CMponaar  the  Cun- 
bridge  Institute's  Journal.  Working  Papen 
for  a  New  Society,  with  which  Bamet. 
Raskin  and  a  variety  of  IPS  veterans  remain 


Another  of  theoe  la  the  Foundation  for 
National  Progress  (FNP).  According  to  its 
1976  financial  report  "FNP  was  formed  in 
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1975  to  carry  out  on  the  West  Coast  tbe 
charttaUe  and  educational  actlvltiea  of  the 
IiwUtute  for  PoUcy  Studiea."  FNP-s  func- 
tions consist  principally  of  financing  articles 
on  the  "evils"  of  corptwate  practices,  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  energy,  agribusiness,  sur- 
face witntng.  and  more  recently,  articles  at- 
tacking anti-Soviet  foreign  policy  advisors 
of  the  Republican  presidential  nominee. 
These  articles  are  then  published  in  Mother 
Jones,  a  gloaay,  maas-marlLet  magaitlne 
which  enjoys  an  obvious  competitive  edge 
avtx  its  commercial  rivals  In  that  it  pretmds 
to  be  an  educational  "Journal"  of  the  FNP 
and  can  receive  subsidies  from  foundations. 
In  1979.  the  FNP  received  $35,000  from  the 
Samuel  Rubin  Foundation  and  $3,000  from 
the  Fund  for  Tcmiorrow. 

IPS  has  three  major  program  areas— do- 
mestic public  policy,  national  security  and 
foreign  policy,  and  the  international  eco- 
ncmiic  order  and  human  rights. 

DOMBTIC  rOBUC  POLICT 

In  October  1979,  IPS's  National  Confer- 
ence for  Alternative  State  and  Local  Public 
Policies  (NCASLPP)  directed  by  former  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  leader  Lee 
Webb  was  independenUy  incorporated 
under  Webb,  now  an  IPS  trustee,  as  the 
Conference  on  Alternative  State  and  Local 
PDlictes  (CASLP). 

mnthin  IPS,  a  major  domestic  policy  pro- 
gram involves  developing  the  Progressive 
Alliance  coalition  headed  by  United  Auto 
Workers  president  Doug  Fraaer,  now  an  IPS 
trustee.  Marcus  Raskin  is  the  oo-chair  of  the 
Progressive  Alliance  Issues  (Commission 
which  is  slated  to  produce  studies  on  an 
agenda  for  the  1980s  in  conjunction  with 
IPS  during  the  next  two  years,  with  a  book 
by  Raskin.  "The  Common  Good."  due  early 
in  1981.  Among  those  from  the  greater  IPS 
community  of  present  snd  former  IPS  fel- 
lows, trustees  and  collaborators  involved 
with  the  Issues  CommissiMi  are  Gar  Alpero- 
vltx.  Susan  Thrasher,  Richard  Bamet  Was- 
sily  Leontief ,  David  Gordon  and  Hasel  Hen- 
derscm.  

The  IPS  Government  Accountability 
Project  (GAP),  headed  by  Lewis  Clark  and 
Tom  Devine,  encourages  government  em- 
ployees to  "leak"  information  about  pro- 
grams or  activities  of  which  they  disap- 
prove, with  an  emphasis  tm  getting  employ- 
ees of  the  FBI  and  CIA  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  intelligence  acUvltiea.  Thia  la  sup- 
ported by  a  law  student  clindal  program 
with  students  at  AnUoch  Law  School  to  per- 
form legal  case  work  for  "whistieblowers." 

lUTIOlUI.  SBCDXITT  Am  POBXIGII  POUCT 

Termed  by  IPS  the  "centerpiece"  of  its  ac- 
tivities, this  program  has  a  simple  theme: 
worid  tensions  are  the  result  of  American 
intervention,  economic  or  political,  in  other 
countries:  and  Soviet  aggression  and  mili- 
tary buildup  are  the  inevitable,  if  unfortu- 
nate, reactions  to  U.S.  aggression  and  would 
stop  if  the  United  States  were  to  return  to  a 
"fuiticm  America"  isolationism  Bamet  and 
other  IPS  leaders  salt  their  writings  with 
mOd  ditklsms  of  the  USSR  as  dangerously 
pnat  to  hanh  overreaetlon  to  American 
"provoettiana."  They  use  this  to  argue  for 
UjS.  Binxasi  nil  III 

Titles  of  recent  IPS  puhUcattona  under 
thta  program  include  Fted  Kaplan'a  "Dubi- 
ous Speetor  A  Skeptteal  Look  at  the  Soviet 
Nudear  nueat":  Alan  Wolfe's  "The  Rlae 
and  Fan  of  the  Soviet  nireat":  an  attack  on 
the  UJB.  intdUgenee  agencies  by  Saul 
T.«i««i»n  aod  John  Dinges  in  thdr  account  of 
the  overthrow  of  Allende  and  the  murder  of 
KGB  agent  of  influence  Orlando  Letelier. 
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"Assassination  on  Etnbassy  Row,"  and  an 
essay  by  Earl  RavcMl.  "Strategic  Disen- 
gagement and  Worid  ptmcer.  Towarda  a  Non- 
Interventloniat  Foreign  Policy."  publiahed 
by  tbe  Cato  IiMtitute.  a  libertarian  think- 
tank.  Kaplan  la  the  Legialative  Aaatstant  to 
Rep.  Les  AMptn,  a  member  of  both  the 
House  Armed  Services  snd  Intelligence 
Committees. 

IPS  reacted  frenetically  against  demands 
by  Congressional  and  other  American  lead- 
ers for  a  VJS.  military  buildup  following  the 
collapse  of  Iran,  the  seiaure  of  U  A  hoatagea 
and  the  Soviet  invaaion  of  Afghanistan 

IPS  called  a  number  of  conferences  to  tn- 
flurace  legislators  on  Capitol  Hill  and  to 
bring  together  and  coordinate  "UJS.  and  Eu- 
ropean experts."  One  on  March  14-15,  1979. 
on  Capitol  Hill,  was  co-sponsored  with  the 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy  (CNFMP)  and  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  (ADA).  This  was  followed  on 
October  18-30,  1979.  with  a  meeting  «ga- 
nized  by  the  IPS/TNI  of  "thirty  researchers 
and  organisers  from  the  X3A  and  Europe"; 
and  a  public  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C. 
on  March  18,  1980.  titied  "Energy  and  the 
New  Cold  War."  In  this  meeting,  Bamet 
urged  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  and  not  increase  its  military 
strragth  to  avoid  "provoking"  the  Soviets. 

According  to  the  IPS  Annual  Keport, 
Ricbard  Baret  "played  a  major  role  in  orga- 
nbdng  the  Oimmittee  on  National  Security, 
to  mobilise  broad  support  for  detente  to 
counter  tbe  voices  calling  for  a  return  to 
otmfrontatifm  and  intervention."  (Xher  ac- 
tivities by  the  IPS  co-founder  induded  testi- 
mony in  support  of  tbe  SALT  II  treaty 
befwe  the  Senate  Foreign  Rdations  Com- 
mittee in  July  1979,  and  addressing  parlia- 
mentarians in  Holland  and  Denmark  urging 
opposition  to  the  positioning  of  Pershing  II 
missiles  in  those  countries. 

Undo-  the  direction  of  Michael  Klare,  the 
IPS  Militarism  and  Disarmament  Project 
collects  information  on  VJS.  arms  sales  and 
transfers  abroad,  particularly  infotmation 
on  "tbe  supply  of  weapons,  equipment  tech- 
nology to  police  forces  and  governments 
dted  for  human  rights  abuses."  Tbe  IPS 
project  "maintains  a  data  bank  f «-  use  by 
leglslat<»s.  Journalists  and  sdiotors." 

Under  tbe  subheading  "area  crisis  stud- 
ies," IPS/TNI  fellows  "provide  expertise  on 
the  local  political  and  economic  dynamics 
often  slighted  in  global  national  security 
TalnilatL'^  and  pose  basic  questions  about 
whose  security  interest  is  at  stake,  and 
whether  and  how  to  protect  it-"  What  this 
rhetoric  truly  means  is  shown  in  the  con- 
taat  of  IPS's  "crisis  area"  writings. 

In  1979-1900.  the  key  "crWs  areas"  for 
IPS  were  Afghanistan  and  Central  America 
and  tbe  Caribbean.  ArtMes  and  speeches  on 
these  areas  were  produced  by  FTed  HalUday. 
Eqbal  Ahmad.  Mkdiael  Moffltt  Isabel  Lete- 
lier. Mi«»tf»i  Klare.  and  Saul  t.»im«»«  The 
artkdes  included  support  for  tbe  Communist 
puppet  regime  in  Kabul  [it  wants  to  carry 
out  land  reform  and  educate  women],  shrill 
attacks  claiming  the  United  States  and  CIA 
were  "deatablHilng"  the  pn^Soviet  govem- 
menta  in  Grenada.  Nicaragua  and  Jamaica 
and  iiMaiiiiMiMlatlnna  that  the  United 
States  do  nothing  to  aid  Afghani  irmMmnrr 
fighters  by  trade  enta  with  the  USSR  or  any 
other  method. 


Projecta  have  induded  a  two-year  atudy 
by  IFS/nn  reaearcfa  groups  in  the  United 
States,  icnytonti.  VnMxt,  West  Germany  and 
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Japan  a<  Um  nuetor  power  todottiy.  Ac- 
thli  study  have  been  IF8/TNI 
teetlncB  of  anti-nuclear  acttvtata 
tnm  the  United  Statea.  Australia.  Holland. 
DenBMkik  and  other  oountrtes  f  ocuatnt  on 
luvnlum  mlnlns. 

m  nuurs«ATioaAL 
IPB's  tatematlmal  project,  the  Transna- 
tional Institute  (TMI)  operates  procrams  In 
W— '''•^~'.  D.<X.  London  and  Amsterdam. 
IPB's  latest  annual  report  notes  two  ma)or 
i  at  the  THI  offices  in  Amster- 
the  *■""»'  Rubin  Seminars  on  revo- 
hmttonary  actlrttles  in  the  Third  World. 
and  the  Oriando  Letelier  Seminars  on 
"Notth-South  Dynamics." 

;  the  Rubin  semlnais  and  their  lead- 


Southern  Africa— Ruth  First  and  Basker 
Vashee.  Vaahee  is  the  current  TNI  director, 
and  was  the  European  representative  and 
ezecutire  oommlttee  member  of  the 
Mosoow-domlnated  terrorist  Zimbabwe  Afri- 
can People's  Union  (ZAPD).  One  Ruth  First 
and  her  husband  Joe  SIovo  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committer  of  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  (SACP)  in  No- 
vember IMX  First  and  SIovo  have  be«n  pub- 
Udy  named  by  South  African  government 
officials  as  llvtnc  in  Maputo.  Moaambique, 
where  they  act  as  liaison  between  the  SACP 
and  the  terrorist  forces  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Concress. 

Southeast  Asia— Anthony  Baraett.  Ngo 
Manh  Lan  and  Ben  Kleman. 

Revolutions  in  the  Islamic  Worid— Fred 
Halllday.  Nlco  Klelstra  and  Bafher  Moin. 

Post<;olonlal  Systems  of  Power— Eqbal 
Ahmad,  an  sssnrlste  of  the  current 
Counter-Spy  mscasine  and  veteran  IPS/ 
TNI  "counter-oounter-bisurtency  apedalist" 
and  A.  Shranandan. 

lAUn  America— James  Petras.  a  veteran 
supporter  of  the  Cuban  revolution  who  first 
came  to  note  in  the  early  I9Mb  as  head  of 
the  Tounc  Socialist  Alliance  (Y8A)  chapter 
In  Berkley. 

FemlnlHB  and  Socialism  in  the  Third 
Worid— Mazlne  Molyneux  and  Stephanie 
Drdanc  a  veteran  member  of  the  Southern 
Africa  CoOeettve.  a  support  group  for  pro- 
Soviet  revolutionary  terraist  groups  and  re- 
gluwa  In  Africa. 

Amooc  the  1979-40  Letelier  Seminars  at 
the  TNI-Amsterdam  offices  were  the  foQow- 
Inc: 

The  WotM  Capitalist  System— Immanuel 
WaUersteln. 

The  Atomic  State— Robert  Jungit. 

The  New  Kurope  and  NATO— Ulrlch  Al- 
bteeht  and  Claude  Bourdet. 

The  Poltties  of  Food— David  Baytehnan 
and  Susan  Oeorge. 

The  Worid  Bconomies  and  the  Resource 
Crisis   Richard    J.    Bamet    and    Mldiael 


The  National  Setuilty  State— Marcus 
Raskin  and  Kurt  Omnwald.  It  Is  noted  that 
Marcus  Raskin,  co-founder  of  IPS.  played  a 
key  role  in  taringtnc  the  rac-tac  group  of 
radloaUHd  ez-BslUtary  Intelligence  officers 
and  anti- Vietnam  activists  of  Vietnam  Vet- 
enoB  Against  the  War  (WAW)  who  put  out 
the  first  eopiss  of  the  original  Counter-Spy 
to«rthfr  with  radical  phllanthro- 
Nonnan  Mailer's  Fifth  tttate 
project.  The  result  was  to  tranaf  orm  the 
for  Actlon/Reaearch  on  the  In- 
I  Oommuntty  (CARIC).  the  project 
of  WAW  members  Ttan  Buta  and  Perry 
FeDwock.  aUas  Wlnalow  Peck,  into  the  Orgar 
;  Oommlttee  for  a  Fifth  Brtate  (OC-A). 
of  OouoterSpy.  (See  "Broken 
'  by  Western  Goals  Foundation] 
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Marcus  Raskin  served  in  the  Counter-Spy 
advisory  board  fNm  1974  through  the  end 
of  1976.  OuxtDf  the  period  that  Philip  B.  F. 
Agee  also  sored  in  various  capacities  with 
Counter-Spy.  In  1977  when  Agee  was  de- 
ported from  England  on  account  of  his  cm- 
ttnulng  contacts  with  Cuban  intelligence  of- 
ficers, the  Netherlands  Radio  Handelsblad 
reported  his  entry  into  Holland  had  been  se- 
cured through  the  IPS  Transnational  Insti- 
tute. 

IPS/TNI  has  also  played  a  leading  role  in 
coordinating  the  international  drive  to  stop 
uranium  mining  in  the  Free  World  by  utilis- 
ing various  land  and  sovereignty  claims  of 
tribal  groups.  For  example,  a  March  lS-19. 
19M.  meeting  of  the  TNI  Uranium  Mining 
Working  Oroup  had  panelists  from  the 
United  Statea.  Australia  and  Greenland 
along  with  participants  from  Holland  and 
Denmark.9 
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Radoumig  who.  quietly  but  thorough- 
ly, get  things  done.* 


JAMES  RADOUMIS-KERN 
COUNTY'S  NUMBER  ONE  PAN 


HON.  WnilAM  M.  THOMAS 

opcALirouriA 
Of  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSnUSKMTATTVXS 

Thunday.  April  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  a  man 
who  has  contributed  fully  40  years  of 
his  life  to  the  betterment  of  his  com- 
munity. This  man.  James  Radoumis. 
has  promoted  the  virtues  of  Kern 
County.  Calif.,  since  1941  as  director 
of  Kern's  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
later  its  board  of  trade. 

James  Radoumis  has  helped  in  the 
progress  of  Kem  County,  and  he  has 
instiled  tliat  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
become  familiar  with  the  people,  the 
land  and  the  prosperity  of  Kem 
County.  Visitors  to  California's  State 
Pair  have  seen  sweepstakes-winning 
displasrs  highlighting  Kem.  and  read- 
ers of  such  magazines  as  National  Ge- 
ographic, Time,  and  Life  have  visited 
our  county  through  articles  penned  by 
Mr.  Radoumis. 

Mr.  Radoumis  organized  the  first 
Business  Outlook  Conference  in  Kem 
Coimty  in  1958.  and  he  has  since  orga- 
nized each  successive  conference, 
which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

As  we  enter  the  era  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  in  orbital  flight.  I  am  proud  to 
note  that  the  Shuttle  was  largely  con- 
ceived and  tested  in  Kem  County.  Mr. 
Radoumis  was  responsible  for  bringing 
much  of  the  program  to  Kem  County, 
a  fact  of  which  many  in  his  communi- 
ty are  unaware. 

Because  Mr.  Radotimis  has  never 
sought  the  spotlight,  the  proper  credit 
which  is  due  him  for  his  achievements 
on  behalf  of  Kem  County  has  not 
been  given.  I  would  like  to  offer  con- 
gratulations, thanks  and  best  wishes 
on  the  occasion  of  his  40th  year  of 
service  to  Kem  County.  It  is  hearten- 
ing that  there  are  stiU  people  like  Jim 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  STUDY  SITES 
JOB  PLACEMENT  SUCCESS  POR 
CETA  WORKERS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

opcALivoainA 

Uf  THZ  HOVSX  OP  KBPRSSSMTATIVn 

Thursday.  April  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  main  Justifications  given  by  the 
administration  for  the  elimination  of 
public  service  employment  under 
CETA  is  that  PSE  does  not  lead  to  un- 
subsidized  emplojrment.  In  testimony 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. Secretary  of  Labor  Donovan 
reiterated  ttUs  old  theme.  Yet  witness 
after  witness  came  before  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  with  evi- 
dence that  the  experience  gained 
under  CETA  provided  valuable  entry 
into  private  sector  Jobs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  chosen  to  ignore 
this  cumulative  evidence  and  has  also 
ignored  study  after  study  indicating 
post-program  gains  from  CETA  par- 
ticipation. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  recently 
concluded  a  followup  study  of  individ- 
uals who  participated  in  public  service 
employment  in  the  Baltimore  area 
under  CETA.  The  finding  of  this  study 
clearly  substantiates  the  value  of  the 
CETA  experience.  The  testimony  of 
Dr.  Laura  Morlock,  director  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  study,  before  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  follows: 

The  major  findings  (from  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins study)  include  the  following:  The  per- 
centage of  Individuals  who  find  employment 
continues  to  increase  over  time  after  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  At  the  time  of  leav- 
ing the  program.  4S%  of  the  sample  had  ob- 
tained Jobs  in  the  regular  labor  market. 
This  percentage  had  climbed  to  59%  em- 
ployment one  month  after  leaving  the  pro- 
gram, M%  employed  by  six  months  siter 
program  termination.  70%  employed  by  the 
one-year  follow-up  interval,  and  78%  in  Jobs 
two  years  after  program  participation  .  .  . 
The  proportion  enrolled  in  school  or  train- 
ing as  a  primary  activity  varied  within  the 
sample  from  3  to  6%  over  the  follow-up 
period.  This  means  the  proportion  of  the 
sample  who  were  employed  in  the  regular 
labor  force  or  in  school  or  training  was  76% 
cme  year  after  participation  in  the  program 
and  82%  two  years  after  participation  in  the 
program. 

The  percentages  of  individuals  in  the 
sample  who  were  not  employed  and  who 
were  looking  for  work  declined  st.eartily  over 
the  five-year  follow-up,  from  36%  searching 
for  employment  one  month  after  termina- 
tion to  6%  '««fc*»^  for  work  five  yean  after 
program  participation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  steady  decline 
in  the  percentages  of  persons  in  the  sample 
looking  for  work  occurred  during  the  period 
when  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  In 
the  Baltimore  metropolitan  area  was  in- 
creasing for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 
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This  analysis  indlcatea  that  after  adjust- 
ing for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  individuals  averaged  a  16%  per  hour 
increase  over  their  ine-program  J(rt>,  and  a 
9S%  per  hour  increase  from  their  pre-pro- 
gram  positloo  to  the  Job  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  interview. 

A  major  finding  of  the  study,  is  that  com- 
parisons of  short,  of  intermediate  and  of 
long-term  oatoomes  indicate  a  steady  in- 
crease over  time  both  in  employment  levels 
and  in  wage  rates.  This  sunests  that  reli- 
ance on  the  short-term  indicators  of  pro- 
gram imiMCt  may  seriously  understate  the 
employment  and  the  wage  levels  of  individ- 
uals after  participation  in  the  public  servloe 
employmentj* 


BATTLIN'  BASTARDS  OF  BATAAN 


HON.  PAT  WEUAMS 

or  MOIfTAllA 
ni  THE  HOUSS  OP  BKPRESEirTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  9,  1981 

m  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  hours  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Japanese  invaded  the  Philippines. 
The  Philippine  and  American  Forces 
were  badly  outnumbered  and  poorly 
armed.  The  Japanese  pushed  the 
Allied  Forces  down  the  Bataan  Penin- 
sula, but  always  with  fierce  resistance. 
For  the  grtan  months  that  followed,  an 
underarmed.  half-starved  army  held 
tenaciously  the  hope  that  help  would 
arrive.  These  fighting  men  held  the 
distinction  at  that  time  of  being  the 
only  American  Forces  fighting  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  There  was  little  hope. 

For  27  days  after  the  fall  of  Bataan. 
the  Allied  Forces  clung  to  their  last 
hope,  the  impregnable  fortress  off  the 
Bataan  Peninsula— called  Corregidor. 
In  the  grand  scheme  of  the  Second 
World  War,  these  brave  men  held  the 
Japanese  fkt>m  the  bay  of  Manila  Just 
long  enough,  inflicting  severe  damage. 

On  April  9,  General  Wainwright  sur- 
rendered to  the  Japanese,  at  the  door 
of  the  fortress  Corregidor.  In  their  de- 
scription of  tills  event,  American  Her- 
itage praised  the  American  Army  for 
proving  "it  was  a  fine  fighting  ma- 
chine even  in  confusion  and  disarray; 
proud,  cunning,  and  strong." 

Today,  April  9.  I  would  like  to  tiave 
us  stop  and  remember  the  fall  of  Cor- 
regidor and  the  men  who  were  impris- 
oned or  died  there.  Let  us  also  say  a 
quiet  prajrer  for  those  men  who  died 
or  are  forted  to  remember  the  death 
march  that  followed  the  surrender; 
20,000  Filipinos  and  1,400  Americans 
died  from  starvation,  disease,  and  tor- 
ture. These  men  were  often  clubbed 
and  bayoneted;  given  very  little  food, 
if  any.  In  our  prayer  let  us  hope  no 
men  shall  have  to  make  such  a  march 
again. 

Today,  on  April  9.  I  would  also  like 
to  note  one  of  the  truly  sad  ironies  of 
history.  As  the  Allied  Forces  were 
pushed  back  across  the  Bataan  Penin- 
sula, each  man  climg  to  the  hope  that 
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the    American    Army    would    arrive. 
During  that  time  when  no  hope  came, 
there  was  a  barracks  ballad  that  was 
sung  to  ease  the  frustration.  It  went: 
_  We  are  the  battlin' 

bastards  of  Bstssn 
No  mama,  no  papa, 
and  no  Uncle  Sam. 

It  was  almost  3  years  to  the  day  that 
the  Japanese  held  the  Philippines  and 
before  help  finally  arrived,  April  1945. 

In  May  1970  a  concerned  Congress 
passed  Public  Law  91-376,  recognizing 
that  past  prisioners  of  war,  like  the 
men  of  Bataan,  suffer  a  wide  range  of 
long-term  effects  because  of  their  cap- 
tivity. At  that  time,  as  the  long  list  of 
diseases  and  medical  problems  were 
read,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy, soon  forgotten.  These  men 
became  prisoners  of  a  problem  about 
which  no  one  seemed  to  want  to  know. 

In  March  1979,  the  Honorable  Bill 
YouHG  from  Florida  had  inserted  in 
the  Rbcoro  his  support  of  ex-POWs 
and  also  a  letter  from  Gen.  Delmar  T. 
Spivey,  retired,  that  discussed  a  report 
by  the  National  Medical  Research 
Committee  for  American  Ex-Prisoners 
of  War.  In  that  report  the  commission 
noted: 

We  have  found  that  many  times  Public 
iMM  iK>-376  is  not  being  enforced  by  the  VA 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  interpreted 
by  the  VA  for  its  benefit  and  not  that  of  the 
veterans,  in  fact,  many  times  they  must 
prove  tluey  were  prisoners  of  war.  As  of  now 
33  years  later,  they  must  prove  for  some 
reason  that  they  did  indeed  suffer  from  the 
very  disease  Congress  recognized  in  Public 
Law  91-376.  Their  concerns  are  met  with 
"subject  of  remote  memory"  and  "not  ad- 
missable." 

Still  they  waited,  the  men  of  Bataan. 
only  now  it  is  their  families  that 
waited  with  them. 

On  February  23,  1981,  I  wrote  to 
President  Reagan  calling  for  a  task 
force  to  establish  an  outreach  program 
to  seek  and  help  our  past  POWs.  The 
White  House  has  not  yet  responded. 

On  March  10  Congressman  Mom- 
GOMnT's  bill.  HJi.  1100,  was  consid- 
ered by  committee  and  a  markup  ses- 
sion was  held.  This  bill  makes  great 
strides  in  bringing  the  VA  and  our 
Government  to  correct  the  problems 
with  our  treatment.  But  as  of  today, 
April  9.  1981.  40  years  later  and  11 
years  after  Public  Law  91-376,  the 
men  of  Bat.aan  still  wait. 

Reprinted  here  is  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  the  wife  of  a  survivor  of  the  fall  of 
Corregidor.  I  offer  it  today  as  a  cry  for 
help.  As  you  read  it.  think  of  the  men 
who  (dung  to  that  rock  off  the  Philip- 
pines and  also  the   hope  that  help 
would  arrive,  and  then  think  of  the 
past  POWs  and  their  families  that 
ding  to  the  hope  that  someone  will 
hear  and  then  say  to  youself : 
They  were  the  battlin' 
bastards  of  Bstssn 
No  mama,  no  papa, 

and  stm  no  Unde  Sam. 
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MsacB  29, 19gl. 
Representative  Pat  WnxuMS. 
Montana  Western  District, 
Lonoworth  BviUUno,  Washinoton,  D.C 

Disk  RsnsaBrTATivx  WnJiswr  Tm  writ- 
ing in  regards  to  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me;  and  many  other  wives;  the  idlght  of 
the  Americans  who  were  POWs,  esperially 
those  who  were  interned  by  the  Japanese. 
Those  especially,  one  of  them  being  my  hus- 
band for  over  34  years.  They  truly  need 
help.  I  watdied  the  look  and  hurt  in  his 
face,  mixed  with  Joy  when  our  Iiostages 
were  released  on  January  30,  1961.  There 
was  no  one,  much  less  any  fanfare  to  meet 
the  boats  when  they  docked  in  San  Ftands- 
co  in  October  1945.  They  were  wisked  off  to 
Letterman  General  Hospital,  a  quick  physi- 
cal and  sent  home,  after  39  mos.  as  a  POW. 
they  were  anxious  to  see  loved  ones,  not 
thinking  ahout  the  future,  they  went. 

I  could  make  a  long  list  of  ailments, 
making  these  relatively  young  men.  old  men 
bodUy  wise.  They  are  listed  in  the  VA  study 
done  called  "POW  Study  of  Fc»mer  Prison- 
ers of  War"— Public  Law  9»-479.  I  would 
like  to  see  action  taken  on  this  study,  and 
cannot  understand  why  there  hasn't  been, 
after  spending  $335,000.  What  a  waste! 

Most  urgently  needed  sre  Doctots  in  the 
VA  fadlities  who  are  learned  and  knowl- 
edgeable as  to  the  conditions  of  my  husband 
and  his  fellow  X-POWs.  Some  of  these 
people,  supposedly  there  to  hdp  them, 
dont  know  what  or  a^iere  Bataan  and  Oor- 
re^d(»-  te,  much  leas  what  went  on  thete 
and  following.  They  have  no  Idea  of  the  de- 
layed reactions  Uiese  men  are  suffering  and 
expotendng.  I  understand  a  very  infocm- 
ative  and  extensive  study  was  made.  "Cor- 
neU  Medical  Index"  whkfa  shows  that  the 
Japanese-held  POWs  ate  suffering  far  more 
than  others  from  different  theatres  of  war. 
I  truly  cannot  understand  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  recognise  and  do  snmrthing 
about  this  study.  The  Csnadian  Oovem- 
ment  does  and  has  gone  all  out  to  help  their 
men. 

I  also  think  it  is  very  sad  that  the  treat- 
moit  is  not  eo^  from  state  to  state,  when 
we  lived  in  Michigan  and  Lew  went  to  the 
VA  HonMal  in  Allen  Park  (a  Detrott 
suburb),  he  told  them  he  was  "Project  J" 
and  they  without  hesitation  pioceased  him 
and  sent  him  through  all  the  sections  and 
was  givoi  a  1st  rate  rvaminstlnn  In  1976, 
after  getting  his  records  tranaf  erred  to  P. 
Harrisson.  got  an  appointment,  went  over 
there  fully  exmctlng  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment he  received  in  Michigan  He  ttrid  them 
he  was  "Project  X"  and  they  did  not  know 
what  be  was  talking  about.  They  sent  him 
back  to  Missoula  to  get  a  Doctor  and  send 
the  VA  the  bOL  In  1980  after  this  Dr.  tdUng 
him  his  condition  was  much  wone  and  was 
surprised  that  the  VA  was  not  giving  him 
more  compensation  than  what  he  was  get- 
ting. Lew  reopened  his  daim.  with  the  back- 
ing of  you.  Rep.  wauams.  he  did  get  a  thor- 
ough rTsminiif*~'  and  we  are  so  very 
thankful  for  aD  your  hdp  and  deep  eonoem. 
I  dont  think  It  should  take  that  kind  of 
action  from  our  busy  Representatives  and 
Senatois  In  order  for  these  deaerved  men  to 
get  some  mudi  over  due  needed  attention 

We  need  your  support  to  eatahllsh  a  Na- 
tional X-POW  Task  Force  to  Identic  and 
inform  all  Z-POWs  of  any  and  aU  inf ocma- 
tion  the  UJSl  Oonemment  holds  in  ita  fDes 
potainiiw  to  their  health  and  wcQ  being. 
We  understand  there  is  a  tDe  on  Oerm  War- 
fare Experimentation  that  was  done  to  the 
men  interned  in  Mukden  Mandiuila  (where 
Lew  was),  that  may  very  well  explain  some 
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of  thOK  unktentlfled  ailments  ao  many  of 
Umm  men  are  now  expertenctnc-  We  under- 
■Und  it  ti  dMiifled  as  "Top  Secref-IIy 
Qod.  whyffl  This  la  ao  important  for  ua  to 
know  ao  thay  can  get  adeqiiate  treatment 

In  SapCember  19M  tbe  Mr*!  Rodriques. 
Taata  and  Whitten  lieid  a  seminar  here  In 
MJaaniils  at  the  University.  It  was  very  ex- 
tenalTe.  informative,  and  so  enlislitenini 
and  heipfoL  Some  of  tlie  probiems  I've  had 
with  Lew  tbeae  S4  yrs. 

I  now  know  I  am  not  alone,  after  hearing 
other  whrca  capieas  some  of  the  same,  that 
doea  help.  Believe  me,  these  men  are  differ- 
ent from  our  civilian  frlentk.  I  would  like  to 
aee  these  seminars  held  in  regions  and  spon- 
sored with  the  help  of  the  Government. 
Thaae  three  young  men  did  a  fantastic  Job.  I 
cant  begin  to  praise  them  enough,  any  who 
were  there  will  agree  with  me  wholehearted- 
ly. It  is  very  heart  warming  to  see  such  dedi- 
cation from  these  men  of  a  younger  genera- 
tion take  such  deep  sincere  concern  for  our 
"men".  These  men  are  <|ndaMnting  in  their 
eft otta  to  aeek  information  to  help  and  aid. 
They  need  some  flnandal  help. 

I  understand  there  are  possibly  343  X- 
K>W-s  In  Montana  and  only  151  are  getting 
any  comprnsatinn.  I'm  sure  it  is  the  same  in 
all  the  other  statea.  Cant  begin  to  teU  you 
the  number  of  X-POWs  that  we've  in- 
formed what  VA  help  Is  available  to  them. 
and  of  the  organlition,  the  "Am  X-POWs" 
and  the  "American  Defenders  of  Bataan 
and  Ooneddnr"  tlie  latter,  cannot  get  any 
larger,  it  can  only  get  smaller  in  numbers. 
In  fact  thia  past  week  a  fellow  barracksmate 
from  Mukden  called  Lew  from  St.  Regis 
after  seeing  an  article  In  the  Mlssoullan. 
He's  Joining  the  groups  and  hopefully  will 
make  it  to  the  National  Convention  of 
"ADBC"  In  Las  Vegas.  April  3«-May  1.  1981. 

Once  a  X-FOW  geU  his  dlsabiUty,  it  is  left 
there,  no  mention  of  treatment  for  any  of 
their  aliments.  We  desperately  need  region- 
al treatment  centers,  could  be  within  the 
VA  fadUtlea.  We  were  very  fortunate  to 
liave  a  wonderful  famfly  Dr.  in  Michigan 
who  put  Lew  cm  treatment  and  informed  ua 
the  VA  woold  supply  his  medication,  which 
he  has  to  keep  near  him  always.  Our  Dr. 
here  in  Mlssnuls  is  also  great,  to  help  and 
he  rceogniaed  the  effects  of  Lew's  intern- 
ment as  to  his  liealth  now.  as  did  the  Dr.  in 
Michigan  Why  doeant  the  VA? 

In  dosing  Pat.  I  thank  you  very  deeply  for 
aD  your  help  and  deep  conoem.  It  is  appre- 
ciated. Many  thanks.* 


FLEXIBLE  WORKING  HOURS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 


'ATTVIS 


ornxmois 
Dl  THS  Houn  or 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleniAn  from  North  CmroUnm 
(Mr.  JoHmroii)  and  I  are  today  intro- 
dudnc  a  bill  to  allow  more  people  the 
opportunity  for  flexible  working 
houra.  The  bOl  doea  that  by  amending 
two  Federal  procurement  laws— the 
Walah-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Houn   and   Safety   Standards 

Act— to    conform    with    the    nUntmnm 

wace  law— the  Fkir  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Under  the  FLSA.  overtime  must  be 
paid  for  work  in  excess  of  40  hotirs  in 
1  week.  Thus,  the  compressed  work- 
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week  and  flextime  are  permitted. 
Some  employers  and  employees  have 
agreed  to  go  to  the  10-hour.  4Hday 
workweek.  Others  have  opted  for  four 
9-hour  days  and  one  4-hour  day.  The 
arrangements  come  in  a  variety. 

Thousands  of  firms  have  made  the 
change,  as  have  many  State  and  local 
governments.  Even  Federal  agencies 
are  experimenting  with  it. 

The  results  suggest  that  flexible 
hours  often  increase  output,  reduce 
abse^^ism.  and  lower  turnover.  Em- 
ployeer  report  they  are  cutting  down 
on  their  gasoline  consumption,  com- 
muting fares,  lunch  money,  and  child 
care  expenses  as  well  as  liaving  more 
leisure  time. 

Under  the  procurement  law,  pay- 
ment of  overtime  rates  begins  after  8 
hours  in  any  1  day.  As  a  consequence, 
working  under  contract  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  denies  contractors 
and  their  employees  the  right  to  ar- 
range flexible  working  hours  without 
substantial  penalty.  The  penalty,  of 
course,  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers. 

Our  bill  does  not  mandate  change.  It 
merely  permits  Federal  contractors 
and  their  employees  to  select  the  com- 
bination of  hours  in  a  40-hour  work- 
week that  best  suits  them. 

Without  a  penny  of  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers, we  can  boost  the  morale  of  mil- 
lions of  workers  while  saving  energy, 
consiuner  costs,  and  tax  dollars.  We, 
therefore,  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxmou 

IN  THX  HOtrSS  OP  RKPRCSKirrATIVCS 

ThuTtday,  Ajnil  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  entitled 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1981. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  con- 
troversial decisions  this  Congress  must 
face  is  whether  to  renew  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Both  sides  of  this 
issue  feel  deeply,  and  there  is  consider- 
able merit  to  their  opposing  airgu- 
ments. 

For  example,  under  the  definitions 
of  the  act.  nine  Southern  States— and 
any  of  their  political  subdivisions- 
must  obtain  prior  approval— "pre- 
clearance"— from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  of  any  proposed 
changes  in  their  laws  that  might 
impact  on  elections.  Should  the  State 
or  subdivisions  prefer,  it  can.  alterna- 
tively, institute  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action  in  the  U.S.  District  Couirt 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  approve 
the  proposed  election  law  change. 

Whether  or  not  circumstances  were 
so  oppressive  in  1965  to  justify  such  a 
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draconlan  erosion  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, 17  years  have  passed  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  such  a  demeaning  process  is 
no  longer  appropriate. 

According  to  a  March  9  article  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  objected  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  33,000  changes  submitted 
for  review  since  1965.  Last  year  it  ob- 
jected to  44  of  the  5,800  changes  that 
it  reviewed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  right  to 
vote— including  the  right  to  have  your 
vote  counted— is  our  most  precious  po- 
litical right,  and  it  would  be  helplessly 
naive  to  assume  that  everyone's  voting 
rights  are  effectively  observed  every- 
where and  alwasrs. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  renew  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by  amend- 
ing section  4  to  eliminate  the  language 
whereby  these  nine  Southern  States 
were  treated  less  than  sovereign,  and 
by  amending  other  appropriate  sec- 
tions to  provide  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  an  action— or  inter- 
vene in  private  actions— anywhere  in 
the  country  where  a  "widespread  pat- 
tern or  practice"  of  voting  rights  abuse 
is  found.  Should  the  complaint  t>e 
upheld,  then  the  "pre-clearance"  pro- 
cedures now  in  the  act  would  apply  to 
the  offending  Jurisdiction  for  4  years. 

The  point  is  that  denial  of  voting 
rights  can  occur  anywhere— not  Just  in 
a  few  specified  locations— and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  17  years  no  longer 
Justifies  treating  the  nine  Southern 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
any  differently  from  the  rest  of  this 
country. 

Another  significant  change  I  pro- 
pose will  update  and  expand  coverage 
of  the  act  beyond  proscribing  voting 
qualifications  standards  or  procedures 
which  deny  or  abridge  the  rights  of 
any  citizen  because  of  race  or  color  to 
include  those  voting  qualifications 
standards  or  procedures  which  are  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging  a  citizen's  rights. 

Thus  the  addition  of  an  effects  test 
broadens  the  scope  and  coverage  of 
the  legislation. 

Lastly,  there  is  another  section  of 
the  present  law  that  has  stirred  emo- 
tions—the single-language  minority 
provisions  requiring  bilingual  ballots 
in  certain  prescribed  circumstances. 
These  provisions  do  not  expire  until 
1985,  and  since  they  are  not  subject  to 
renewal  at  this  time,  I  propose  no 
change  for  now. 

This  legislation  presents  a  middle 
ground  between  those  who  would 
maintain  the  law  with  its  anachronis- 
tic and  heavyhanded  double  standard 
emasculating  the  sovereignty  of  nine 
Southern  States,  and  those  who  want 
to  see  this  law  die  a  natural  death 
under  the  euphemistic  notion  that  the 
voting  rights  of  citizens  are  secure 
always  and  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 
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Sscnoii-BT-Sacnoii  Amaltsu  or  thi  Vcftan 
RioHTs  Act  Amausmras  or  IMl 


Section  3.  This  Section  represents  a  maior 
change  in  existing  law.  The  language  of  cur- 
rent Section  3  provldec 

"No  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  at  procedure 
shall  lie  Imposed  or  applied  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  tbe  United  States  on 
account  of  race  or  color." 

The  Supreme  Court  reviewed  the  weight 
of  this  SecUoo  in  iU  1980  decision  in  City  of 

Mobile.  Alabttma,  et  oi.  v.  BoUtn,  et  oL. 

n.S. (dedded  AprU  33, 1080).  In  MoMXe; 

the  Court,  by  a  0-to-S  majority,  held  that 
Section  3's  language  does  not  elaborate 
upon  that  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and 
therefore  was  intended  to  have  an  effect 
"no  different  from  that  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  Itself."  (JToMte;  SUp  Op.  at  4.) 
Accordingly,  discriminatory  intent  was  aU 
that  need  be  proved.  (Id.,  at  5). 

Proposed  section  3  would  therefore 
expend  the  existing  law  to  indude  an  "ef- 
fecU  test". 

Section  3.  Tills  Section  empowers  a  feder- 
al court,  consistent  with  language  contained 
in  proposed  Section  13(g),  to  require  pre- 
dearance  of  any  Jurisdiction  in  the  country 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years.  Tbe 
use  of  this  remedy  would  be  subject  to  a 
finding  of  a  "pattern  or  t»actioe"  of  voting 
rights  abuse.  "Pattern  or  Practice"  Is  de- 
fined In  U.S.  V.  Mayton.  338  F.  ad  153,  158- 
159(1964). 

Section  4.  This  Section  amends  the  trig- 
gering mechanisms  contained  in  Section 
4(a)  and  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act.  These 
mechanisms  are  complex,  and  apply  prind- 
pally  to  Jurisdictions  which,  on  November  1, 
1984,  maintained  "tests  or  devices"  designed 
to  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  only.  Though  the  Act  does  not 
refer  to  a  specific  date,  it  does  refer  to  a  sev- 
enteen-year term  Seventeen  years  from 
August,  1965,  ends  in  August,  1983.  Any  ju- 
risdiction wtilch  maintained  such  a  test  or 
device  in  1964.  and  in  which  leas  than  50 
percent  of  those  of  voting  age  were  regis- 
tered as  of  that  date,  are  required  to  for- 
ward changes  in  their  voting  laws  to  Wash- 
ington in  accordance  with  Sectkm  5. 

Proposed  Section  4  would  eliminate  the 
trigger  for  aO  except  those  Jurisdictions  af- 
fected by  the  language  minority  provisions 
passed  in  1975.  Since  these  provisions  do  not 
expire  unUl  1985,  and  are  therefore  not  nat- 
urally subject  to  renewal  in  1983  as  are  the 
other  provisions  of  Section  4,  my  bOl  leaves 
them  in  place. 

Section  5.  Once  again,  thia  Section  modi- 
fies language  in  Section  5  of  the  Act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  require  preclearance  provisions 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  language  minor- 
ity trigger  Is  activated. 

Section  6.  This  Section  adds  new  subpara- 
graphs (g)  aad  (h)  to  existing  Section  13  of 
the  Act.  AccanUng  to  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed subparagraph  (g),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  "widespread  pattern  or 
practice"  Jurisdiction  to  taring  a  dvil  action 
to  protect  lights  guaranteed  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  and  Section  3.  if  amend- 
ed as  proposed. 

Proiwacd  subsection  (h)  would  permit  the 
Attorney  General  to  intervene  In  private  ac- 
tions deslsned  to  protect  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Act. 

HJl. 

A  biU  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965 
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Be  it  etueted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Sepmentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congren  a$aenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Voting  Rights 
Amendments  Act  of  1981". 

Sac  X  Section  3  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "to  deny 
or  abridge"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"for  tbe  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing or  abridging." 

Sic.  3.  Section  3(c)  of  ttie  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "IT*  and  inserting  "In" 
in  lieu  thereof :  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  an  aggrieved  person 
under  any  statute"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "during  such  period"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  section  13(g),  and 
only  in  such  a  proceeding,  the  court,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  relief  as  it  shall  grant, 
may  mder  that,  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  four  years  after  the  order  is  made.". 

Sac  4.  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence: 

(3)  in  tbe  second  smtence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  account  of  race  or 
color,  or"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  third  sentence 
of': 

(3)  In  the  sentence  beginning  "The  court 
shall  retain  Jurisdiction"  by  strilLlng  out  "on 
account  of  race  or  color,  or": 

(4)  by  striking  out  tbe  first  sentence  be- 
ginning "If  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines that  he  has  no  reason  to  believe":  and 

(5)  in  the  second  sentence  beginning  "If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  he 
has  no  reaatm  to  lielieve"- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on  account  of  race  or 
color,  or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  second  sentence 

or: 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act 
of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  first  two  sentences:  and 
(3)  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking  out 
"in  addition  to  any  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision" and  all  that  foUows  through  "the 
previous  two  sentences,  the  provisions  or'. 

(c)  Section  4(fX4)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
aecond  sentence  of". 

Sk.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Votfaig  RighU  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "When- 
ever a  State"  and  aU  that  follows  throui^ 
"baaed  on  detominatkHis  made  under  the 
third  sentence  of  sectkm  4(b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Whenever  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  with  remeci  to  which  the 
prohlbltlans  set  forth  in  section  4(a)". 

Sac  6.  Section  13  of  the  Voting  Rlg^U  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tlie 
following: 

"(g)  Whenever  the  Attwney  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
or  governmental  entity  or  group  of  persons 
or  governmental  entities  is  engaged  in  a 
widespread  pattern  or  iwactlce  which  has 
the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  tbe  fuU  en- 
joyment of  any  ot  the  rights  granted  or  pro- 
tected by  this  Act.  or  that  any  group  of  per- 
smis  lias  been  denied  any  of  the  rights 
granted  or  protected  by  this  Act  and  such 
denial  raises  an  issue  of  general  public  into'- 
est,  tbe  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  dvQ 
actkm  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dia- 
titet  court  by  filing  with  that  court  a  com- 
plaint setUng  f  mth  the  facts  and  requesting 
sudi  relief.  ttw»ii«Hwy  relief  under  section 
Kc)  of  this  Act.  as  the  Attorney  General 
deems  necessary  to  assure  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  ri^ts  granted  or  protected  by 
this  Act 
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"(h)  In  any  dvil  action  instituted  by  an  in- 
dividual to  secure  rl^ts  granted  or  protect- 
ed by  this  title,  the  Attorney  General  may 
intervene  In  such  dvil  action  if  the  Attorney 
General  oertifles  that  the  case  is  of  general 
public  importance.".* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  laoDC  nuum 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSnSSlirtATIVB 

Thunday,  AprU  9. 1981 

•  BCrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  April  7,  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  and  as  such,  missed  rolleaD 
vote  No.  21,  final  conslderatUm  of  S. 
840.  to  continue  in  effect  any  authori- 
ty provided  under  the  Department  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  for  a  ontain 
period.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea."« 


HOW  CEH'A  AND  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  WORK  IN  KEN- 
TUCKY 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcAuroBsiA 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBHTATrVCS 

77t»r*day,  Ajnil  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  new  Secretary  of  Labor  keeps 
saying  CETA  provides  only  dead-end. 
make-worit  Jobs,  evidence  abounds 
that  such  is  the  excepticm,  not  the 
general  rule.  Significantly,  such  critics 
see  nothing  wrong  in  pushing  CETA 
enrollees  onto  welfare  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  where  no  produc- 
tive work  is  performed. 

The  falsity  of  this  myth  is  ably  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Steven  L.  Zlmmer. 
CETA  director  for  the  Louisvllle-Jef- 
ferscm  County  consortium  in  Ken- 
tucky. Excerpts  from  his  testlmiMiy 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  C(Mn- 
mlttee  on  March  14. 1981.  follow: 


Today  I  would  like  for  us  to  consider  the 
progress  whldi  we  have  made  In  detdoptag 
effective  i»««irfi—  between  CETA  and  our 
educational  Institutions  fsmrlsny  the 
progreas  made  in  redndng  Miiiiifiassry  du- 
plications and  creating  cost-effective  aerr- 
Icea  to  young  people  and  adulta.  Tbe  CETA 
program  In  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County 
(Kentucky)  hdps  support  several  hundred 
putldpants  ■ww—ny  in  oocupatlanal  rlass 
room  tialnliw.  At  present  we  do  not  have 
the  capability  to  provide  enough  training 
sIoU  in  vocational  education  for  CETA  par- 
ticipants currently  enrolled  In  the  syitcm 
.  .  .  Last  year.  In  evaluating  our  program, 
we  discovered  timt  occupational  rlaarnnni 
training  Is  tlie  most  effectire  aethrlty  for 
pladng  CETA-ellgfble  partidpanta  Into  joba. 

There  are  aeveral  myths  eoneeming 
CETA/Publlc  Senrlee  Employment  which 
are  being  perpetuated  by  the  Aiknlnlstra- 
tlon  and  tlie  national  press: 

The  first  myth  Is  tliat  CETA  provides 
only  dead-end.  make-wwk  jobs  srfaldi  pro- 
vide no  opportunity  for  advancement  or 
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■kfllB  tnlnlnc.  Our  Pftrfes  Depsrtiiient  ezpe- 
MtimtM  tbe  ttimuBm  of  that 
I  bcllrre  tbat  »aj  Job  which  tan- 
bMle  Job-kcepinc  ikllte  and  teaches 
nrk  haMta  to  benefldal.  and  increaaes 
the  produettvtty  of  the  Amertcan  work 
f ot«e.  In  addttion.  our  procram  baa  made  an 
etfoct  to  Unk  adult  baak:  educatloo  with 
Public  Servloe  Kmplojrment.  All  P8E  Job 
hoMen  are  tceted  and  baalc  education  la 
made  available  to  them.  In  FTM.  atanoat  25 
percent  of  our  P8E  partldpanta  who  were 
hlfh  aebool  drop^uta  reached  tbe  O.KD. 
actalerement  level.  Therefore,  partldpanta 
leam  work  akilla,  provide  valuable  public 
aervteea.  upcrade  their  baaic  educational 
ikllla  and  are  more  employable. 

The  aeeond  myth  la  that  PSE  Joba  do  not 
have  a  counterpart  in  the  mlvate  sector. 
Thla  too  la  falae.  In  our  procram  4fl  percent 
of  all  PgE  partidpanta  entertnc  employ- 
ment In  FTM  obtained  Joba  in  the  private 


Tbe  third  myth  ia  that  aD  PSE  Joba  are  in 
lovemraent.  Thla  too  la  falae.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  P6B  poaltlona  for  thla  Flacal 
Tear  were  allocated  to  non-governmental 
agendea.  Partldpanta  in  theae  programa  not 
only  leam  valuable  work  akilla.  but  alao  pro- 
vide important  public  aeivicea.  

Tbe  fourth  myth  ia  two  fold:  that  all  PSE 
partidpanta  are  eligible  and  receive  unem- 
Idoyment  inaurance  benefita  and  that  the 
eUmlnationof  PSE  will  aave  federal  dollars. 
Not  all  PSE  partldpanta  are  eligible  for 
benefita  If  they  work  for  an  exempt  agency. 
Also.  CETA  aervea  the  long-term  unem- 
Idoyed.  and  the  level  of  benefita,  if  any.  for 
which  lald-off  partldpanta  are  eligible  are 
limited,  Unemployment  Inaurance  benefita 
are  Included,  but  where  doea  the  propoaed 
federal  budget  recognise  the  Inereaaed  coat 
to  the  Federal  Treaaury.  for  AFDC.  Food 
Stampa,  Medicaid,  and  any  other  welfare 
paymenta  for  current  PSE  partldpanta?  We 
need  to  alao  conaider  the  loas  of  tax  rev- 
emiea  to  atate  and  local  govemmenta  aa  well 
aa  the  loaa  of  ■««"»"  «^  stimulation. 

CutbaAs  in  funding  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  CETA  appear  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  the  baaic  philosophy  of  the  Admlnlatra- 
tion'a  econntnlr  recovery  plan.  I  believe  that 
If  the  private  aector  baa  greater  capital  to 
Invest  in  plant  improvements  and  expan- 
sion, much  of  that  investment  will  be  geared 
toward  autiMnatlon  and  robotlzatlon  which 
will  reduce  the  number  of  entry-level  Jobs. 
Therefore,  the  need  for  training  the  work 
force  wfll  be  even  greater.  CETA  and  voca- 
tional education  are  the  public  avenuea 
avaflalde  to  move  the  dlaadvantaged  long- 
term  unemployed— tboae  without  Job  skills 
who  have  multiple  barrlera— into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  work  force.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

ormiAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  BSPBSsnriATrvss 

Thundaw.  April  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on  March 
28  I  was  luiAvoidably  detained  on  offi- 
cial business  and  failed  to  register  my 
vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution  182.  a 
resolution  to  rteslgnar,e  April  26.  1981, 
as  "Natkmal  Recognition  Day  for  Vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  Era." 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
risen  in  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
resolution.  As  a  Vietnam  era  veteran 
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and  member  of  the  House  Vietnam 
Veterans  Caucus.  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  recognizing  the 
more  than  8  million  Americans  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  era,  almost 
3  million  of  which  actually  served  in 
Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  people  have  success- 
fully adjusted  to  civilian  life,  but 
many  have  not.  The  statistics  are  truly 
frightening.  For  example,  the  overall 
suicide  rate  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  Is 
now  about  23  percent  higher  than  that 
of  nonvets  of  the  same  age.  An  esti- 
mated 500,000  Vietnam  era  veterans 
are  presently  in  criminal  custody.  And 
of  all  outpatients  in  the  VA  drug  treat- 
ment program.  55  percent  are  Vietnam 
veterans. 

A  resolution  such  as  this  one  is  obvi- 
ously not  the  solution  to  the  very  dif- 
ficult problems  facing  a  large  number 
of  Vietnam  era  veterans.  That  solution 
wiU  come  when  we  assume  that  re- 
sponsibility for  these  individtials 
which  is  rightfully  ours.  Clearly,  we 
owe  them  this  day  of  recognition  and 
much,  much  more.« 


Apnl  9, 1981 


April  9,  1981 


CANADIAN  STUDY  FINDS  MAS- 
SIVE ANTITRUST  VIOLATIONS 
BY  OIL  COBCPANIES 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  TBI  HOnSS  or  RKPRaSXMTATTVXS 

Thunday.  April  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Energy,  which  I  chair,  recently  con- 
ducted several  days  of  hearings  on  gas- 
oline marketing  practices.  In  the 
course  of  our  hearings,  there  was  some 
dlsctission  of  a  Canadian  Government 
report  detailing  alleged  widespread 
anticompetitive  activity  by  the  major 
oil  companies  operating  in  our  neigh- 
boring country. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  other  Members 
also  may  be  Interested  in  this  recently 
released  Canadian  study.  The  staff  of 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  has  prepared  a  very  brief  over- 
view of  the  six-volume  study.  For  the 
benefit  of  Members  and  the  public,  I 
am  inserting  the  body  of  the  staff 
memo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Hooss  or  RmasmrTATms.  Com- 
Krmi  on  Small  Bosmsa,  8v*- 
coMiuiiaK  OK  BmaoT,  Emmoit- 
MBrr,  AMD  Satstt  laauaa  Arrscr- 
nro  Small  Busmsa.  Ratbukk 
Houas  OmcB  Bnnj>nio, 

Wathington.  D.C..  March  24.  19S1. 
To:  Hon.  Berkley  Bedell.  Chairman. 
From:  Marc  H.  Roaenberg,  Staff  Director. 
Re  Canadian  Oovemment  Study  of  Petro- 
leuon  Marketing. 
"The  State  of  Competition  in  the  Canadi- 
an Petroleum  Induatry"  ia  the  title  of  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Restrictive  Trade 
Practices  Commission  (the  Canadian  coun- 
terpart to  our  Federal  Trade  Commission) 
by  Robert  J.  Bertrand.  Director  of  Investi- 


gation and  Research  for  the  oommisBlon. 
Bertrand  autamitted  the  report  on  February 
71;  It  waa  released  to  the  public  on  March  4. 
and  your  staff  reodved  a  copy  of  the  aeven- 
volume  report  late  laat  week.  A  number  of 
elementa  In  the  report  appear  to  be  quite 
germane  to  the  gaaollne  marketing  laauea 
now  pending  before  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Energy,  Environment  and  Safety  laauea  Af- 
fecting Small  Bualneaa. 

Perhapa  of  greateat  relevance  la  the  Ber- 
trand report'a  recommendation  that  the 
major  integrated  oQ  companies  in  Canada 
be  required  to  divest  themsdves  of  atxne  of 
their  marketing  operationa,  in  order  to 
foster  greater  competition  at  the  retail  level 
of  the  Induatry.  The  report  alao  recom- 
menda  that  the  government  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  service  station  dealers  who 
seek  to  acqiilre  divested  facilities.  .  .  . 

In  its  introduction,  the  Bertrand  report 
notes.  "There  are  a  number  of  parallels  be- 
tween the  Canadian  petroleimi  Industry  and 
the  induatrlea  in  the  United  Statea  and 
other  oountrlea."  The  oil  oompanlea  that 
dominate  the  Canadian  market  all  are  aub- 
sldlarles  of  companies  that  have  very  sub- 
stantial U.S.  operations— Exxon.  Oulf.  Shell 
and  Texaco. 

Market  concentration  ia  much  greater  In 
Canada  than  in  the  United  SUtes.  The 
report  alleges  that  the  major  oil  companies 
engaged  in  a  deliberate  policy  of  unfairly 
eliminating  their  indepoulent  cmnpetitors 
through  manipulation  at  all  levels  of  the  pe- 
troleum induatry— crude  oil,  refining,  pipe- 
line tranaportatlon  and  retailing. 

The  Canadian  report  says  that  the  major 
companlea  always  have  regarded  independ- 
ent marketera  as  the  greatest  threat  to  their 
market  dominance.  Noting  that  the  mar- 
keters still  must  obtain  product  from  the 
majors,  the  report  obaervea,  ".  .  .  the  inde- 
pendent reaellers'  challenge  to  the  majors 
was  not  primarily  the  result  of  lower  supply 
prices.  Their  primary  threat  to  the  majors 
lay  in  their  greater  ef  f  Idency  at  distributing 
and  marketing  petroleum  products."  Thla, 
the  report  suggests,  is  why  the  majors 
struck  at  their  competitors  in  areas  other 
than  in  the  retail  marketing  arena.  Calcu- 
lating the  economic  cost  of  the  diminished 
role  of  the  independent  marketers,  the 
report  estimates  that  Canadian  consumers 
paid  an  average  of  $325  million  (in  1980  Ca- 
nadian dollars)  more  per  year  for  each  year 
covered  by  the  study. 

This  is  how  a  public  information  state- 
ment from  the  Commission  describes  the 
origin  of  their  inquiry: 

"In  February,  1973,  the  Consumers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  requested  the  Director  of 
InvestlgatltMi  and  Research  under  the  Com- 
bined Investigation  Act  to  investigate 
whether  gasoline  and  fuel  oU  price  increaaea 
made  a  month  earlier  by  a  number  of  oil 
companies  were  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
and  to  determine  more  generally  whether 
prices  were  maintained  at  an  unduly  high 
level  because  of  the  extent  of  vertical  inte- 
gration within  the  petroleum  induatry." 

The  February  1973  date  ia  of  special  inter- 
est because  it  coincides  with  the  prlce-flxlng 
charges  brought  against  14  major  oil  compa- 
nlea in  the  U.S.  by  the  Statea  of  Ariaona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Oregon 
and  Waahlngton.  (See  the  testimony  of 
Tony  White  in  the  record  of  1980  hearings 
on  HJl.  6733  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee.) 

The  Canadian  study  focused  most  of  its 
attention  on  the  period  1958-1973.  This  may 
prove  very  useful  to  the  Subcommittee— as- 
suming the  similarities  between  the  U.S. 


and  f^n^Mmn  markets  are  aignlfieant— be- 
cauae  the  Department  of  Energy'a  recently- 
completed  report.  "Tbe  State  of  Competi- 
tion in  Oasollae  Marketing."  addreasea  tbe 
pre-19TS  marketplace  only  thnmgji  the  de- 
velopment of  a  theoretical  model,  rather 
than  through  an  examination  of  apedflc 


Mr.  Bertrand  auggesU  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  i>re-1973  gasoline  market- 
place Is  vital  to  an  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  today.  Reading  his  comments  on 
this  point  leaves  little  room  tm  dmibi.  Tbe 
only  question  that  arlaea  la:  la  be  deacriUng 
the  altuatlon  in  Canada  or  the  U.S.?  As  you 
can  aee  in  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
report,  the  drcumatanoea  are  remarkably 
alike. 

"The  material  being  aubmitted  to  the  Re- 
strictive Trade  Practioea  Commiaaion  waa 
largely  collected  in  1973.  Thua  the  question 
arises  whether  the  Industry  baa  changed 
alnce  that  date  in  a  faahlon  which  makea 
the  aaaeaament  of  paat  behaviour  Irrelevant 
to  pubUc  policy  dedaiona.  While  recent 
changes  in  the  international  environment 
affecting  the  Canadian  petroleum  industry 
and  in  government  energy  policy  have  oc- 
curred, the  structural  problems  in  the  In- 
dustry remain  unchanged.  In  addition  the 
conaequences  of  that  atructure  for  the  In- 
duatry's  behaviour  and  performance,  aa  doc- 
lunented  In  this  submlaalon,  are  more  Im- 
portant now  than  they  were  a  decade  ago." 

"Some  changes  have  occurred  In  the  dla- 
tribution  aector.  In  particular,  there  baa 
been  a  trend  to  fewer  gaaollne  atatlona  and 
average  volumea  per  atation  liave  inereaaed. 
However,  the  dominance  of  the  majors  ia 
greater  today  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1970a.  As  a  result  there  is  little  reason  to 
suggest  that  consumers  can  count  on  bene- 
fiting from  lower  distribution  costs.  The 
varloua  disdpllnary  practices  that  have 
been  used  in  the  past  to  maintain  high 
wholesale-retail  margins  are  still  availaUe 
to  the  majors.  In  addition,  the  Independoit 
resellers— the  dynamic  element  thai  might 
provide  the  competition  needed  to  keep 
costs  and  prices  down— are  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majors  for  their  supply  of  gas- 
oline and  other  products  ttian  ever  before. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  need  to  safeguard 
competition  in  the  face  of  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  occurred  and  that  will 
continue  during  the  next  decade."* 
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limbs  lost  to  a  sniper  or  land  mine,  to 
an  ever-present  knowledge  that  many 
of  their  own  cotmtrjrmen  fled  our 
NaUon  when  they  were  called  upon. 
An  amnesty  for  the  draft  dodgers  was 
later  declared,  which  was  aUn  to  pour- 
ing salt  In  the  wound.  Our  vets  have 
suffered  enough  at  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese.  That  they  have  to 
suffer  more  at  America's  hands  is  in- 
tolerable. 

But  the  marking  of  April  26  as  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Day  will  hopefully 
denote  a  turnaround  In  our  way  of 
f.hfaiking  about  our  veterans.  As  a  fur- 
ther sign  of  enlightenment,  a  program 
which  is  vital  to  many  Vietnam  vets, 
the  Outreach  program,  has  not  been 
cut  from  the  Veterans  Committee 
budget  proposal.  The  return  of  the 
hostages  from  Iran  woke  the  Nation, 
and  with  the  celebration  we  learned  of 
our  own  neglect  of  those  who  were  im- 
prisoned for  much  longer. 

I,  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues, 
should  Join  all  Americans  on  April  26 
in  honoring  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  DAY 

HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

orKAmAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REFBESKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  9, 1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  declared  April  26.  1981.  as 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day.  it  took  a  step 
which  I  felt  should  have  been  done 
the  first  year  after  our  pullout  from 
Saigon.  Our  Nation  has  done  little  to 
honor  the  sacrifices  these  men  and 
women  endured  when  they  were  called 
upon  to  fight  and  die.  sacrifices  which 
were  exacerbated  by  a  lack  of  national 
will  to  support  them  in  their  efforts. 
This  lack  of  support  has  been  carried 
on  for  far  too  many  years  now.  and  I 
think  it  is  time  to  turn  the  situation 
around.  Many  of  those  who  returned 
came  back  with  horrible  monories.  of 
years   spei^   undergoing   torture,   of 


VOmOVICH  ANALYZES 
REAGAN'S  CUTS 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

oromo 

ni  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  9,  1981 
•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly several  members  of  the  northeast 
Ohio  congressional  delegation  met 
with  Blayor  George  Voinovich  of 
Cleveland.  The  purpose  of  this  meet- 
ing was  to  discuss  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  cuts  on  our  region, 
and  particularly,  on  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Hrst.  I  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  meeting  was  not  based  on  parti- 
sanship, but  on  principle.  Cleveland's 
R^ublican  mayor  called  the  meeting, 
and  he  should  be  commended  for  his 
political  forthrightness.  Blayor  Voino- 
vich realizes  that  this  is  a  community 
problem,  and  to  adequately  address  it. 
it  is  important  that  party  affiliation 
not  be  a  factor. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  understandably  Mayor 
Voinovich  and  the  area's  congressional 
representatives  are  concerned  by  what 
we  see  as  the  inequitable  treatment  ac- 
corded Cleveland  and  the  other  major 
cities  of  the  industrial  Northeast  and 
Midwest  in  the  administration's  "Pro- 
gram for  Economic  Recovery."  Mayor 
Voinovich's  office  was  able  to  compile 
extensive  figures  and  analyses  that 
demonstrate  that  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  and  tax  changes  will  Impact  ad- 
versely on  the  City  of  Cleveland  and 
other  northern  Ohio  cities,  and  could 
seriously  undermine  our  economic 
base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts  for  Cleveland  amount  to 
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approximately  $19.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $35.6  million  in  fiscal 
1982.  Specifically,  the  cuts  include: 

Three  projects  which  had  previously 
been  authorized  by  EDA  are  now  in 
Jeopardy  of  not  receiving  funds  total- 
ing $16  million: 

Changes  in  the  UDAG  and  weatheri- 
zation  programs  and  elimination  of 
section  312  loans  result  in  a  loss  of 
$4.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
Cleveland's  community  development 
program; 

Loss  of  titles  n-D  and  VI  wiU  result 
in  a  reduction  of  $14  million  in  Cleve- 
land's CETA  program  or  approximate- 
ly 1.000  fewer  jobs  for  Cleveland's  un- 
employed: 

A  $3.1  million  loss  in  youth  pro- 
grams will  mean  3.500  fewer  young 
adults  will  not  have  jobs  during  the 
summer  of  1982; 

The  elimination  of  the  bridge  con- 
struction/reoonstruction  funds  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  amounts  to 
a  loss  of  $4.4  million  to  Cleveland  over 
the  next  6  years  for  projected  retmin 
to  10  bridges;  and 

Elimination  of  the  UPARR  program, 
which  is  aimed  at  assisting  distressed 
cities  rebuild  their  park  sjrstems.  will 
result  in  a  loss  to  Cleveland  of  $6.1 
million  for  needed  park  and  recreation 
repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  continues:  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  a  substantial  investment 
are  threatened  with  rescission  of 
fimds:  the  Greater  Cleveland  Inter- 
church  Council  has  identified  the  loss 
of  $40  million  to  Cleveland's  poorest 
families  in  areas  such  as  nutrition  pro- 
grams, health  care,  and  schools,  the 
city's  regional  transit  authority  proj- 
ects a  loss  of  $16.4  million  with  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  operating 
assistance  program.  Cleveland  State 
University  predicts  that  the  pnvosed 
changes  in  the  Pell  grant  will  cost  573 
of  their  students  $470,000  in  grant 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  holes  in  the  administration's 
safety  net.  Cleveland's  Plain  Dealer 
quotes  Mayor  Voinovich  as  saying,  "If 
the  net  isn't  repaired,  there's  going  to 
be  devastation,  not  only  in  Cleveland 
but  in  every  major  dty."  I  have  to 
agree  with  this  statement,  for  the  pro- 
posed cuts  could  possibly  destroy  our 
older  cities  if  they  are  not  modified. 
And  if  these  budget  cuts  do  not  do  it. 
the  untargeted  tax  changes  and  tax 
giveways  that  the  administration  seeks 
undoubtedly  wilL  The  accelerated  in- 
vestment writeoff  procedure,  as  pro- 
posed, will  further  encourage  disin- 
vestment from  the  Nati<m's  cities,  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  Sunbelt  at 
the  expense  of  the  North,  and  encour- 
age industrial  relocation  InftnA  of  the 
revitalisaticm  that  our  region  needs, 
further  exacerbating  the  problems  of 
our  mature  urban  cities.  Mayor  Voino- 
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vleh   has   sUted   that   if   these    tax 
chances  are  not  targeted,  then  they 
.  .    are    not    worth    supporting." 
Again.  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  SoeakeT,  I  am  sure  that  Cleve- 
land Ifiayor  George  Volnovlch's  analy- 
sis is  true  for  other  older  urban  areas 
as  weU.  His  nonpartisan,  impartial 
analysis  is  welcomed  by  all  of  us  who 
want  to  see  budget  cuts  and  tax  pro- 
grams that  are  reasonable,  responsi- 
ble, and  fair  for  all  regions  of  the 
country  and  for  all  people.* 


ROT  VELA8QUEZ-FROM  CABBIE 
TO  BUSINESS  LEADER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  aapaasBHTAnvKs 
Thunday.  AprU  9.  1981 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Spemker.  one  of 
the  strengths  of  our  American  system 
is  that  a  soft-spoken  man  can  begin  a 
business  frcmi  scratch  and  build  it  into 
a  major  enterprise.  When  you  throw 
in  the  ingredient  of  overcoming  racial 
I»«Judice.  you  have  a  hearty  brew, 
indeed. 

Mr.  Roy  Velasquez  last  Sunday  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
business  in  Austin,  Tex.— Roy's  Taxi. 
Some  1.500  friends  gathered  to  offer 
their  congratulations  to  this  warm, 
humble  man.  The  Austin  Citizen  pub- 
lished the  deflnitive  Roy  Velasquez 
story  last  week,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
present  it  here. 

It  is  probably  much  harder  to  start  a 
business  now  than  50  years  ago.  But 
the  example  set  by  Roy  Velasquez  stlU 
has  applications  for  today— that  hard 
wcMlc.  personal  initiative,  the  suivort 
of  family,  and  finding  time  to  help 
others  can  take  a  man  or  woman  far. 

We  cmigratulate  Roy  and  his  family 
for  a  wiHiderful  contribution  to  the 
Austin  economy  and  showing  the  way 
for  others. 

I  include  for  the  Racoao  two  news- 
paper articles  honoring  the  accom- 
plishments of  Roy  Velasquez: 


Taxi— Rot  Vblab«ub  Hustlsd 
His  Wat  to  Pootiov  or  Ravscr 
(By  Donaleran  Malnes) 

His  Mamnmi  flair  rinc  and  sold  neckJaoe 
are  mihlrms  of  Roy  VelsaoiMs'a  tnootm  as  a 
Mexican-American  buatneHman  in  Austin— 
50  yean  in  a  Job  he  knew  nothint  about 
wbcn  he  started. 

They're  symbola  of  the  man  himself —a 
cnwrttna  Caprleoni  whose  primary  obUga- 
Uon  was  to  find  a  way  to  provide  for  bis 
fasBily.  The  necklace  ts  a  gift  from  his  sons, 
wiM>  eontinue  in  the  buatneai  with  him. 
workinc  out  of  Vdssques'B  house  at  M  East 
Ave. 

Vdasqaea.  71.  leans  forward  In  his  wheel 
chair,  takes  a  Mte  out  of  an  apple  and  re- 
calls the  SO-year  diapter  in  hla  lif e  in  which 
be  rose  from  a  "anall  fry"  to  a  position  of 
respect  and  leadership  in  the  Mexican- 
Amertcan  community. 
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On  Sunday.  Roy's  Taxi  Inc.  will  celebrate 
50  yean  as  the  green-and-Astec  red  cab 
service  that  has  watched  Austin  grow  along 
with  it.  Velasquea  was  honored  today  with  a 
Texas  Senate  proclamation,  the  same  type 
of  reoognlUon  given  to  Oscar  winner  Stay 
Spaoek  and  Grammy  winner  Christopher 
Cross  earlier  in  the  session. 

Velssques  takes  it  sU  in  stride.  Hard  work 
got  him  where  he  is  today,  with  s  lltUe  help 
from  a  belief  in  the  American  Dream  and  a 
sense  of  integrity  that  many  businessmen 
find  wanting. 

The  respect  that  has  been  shown  to  him 
by  Presldenta  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Harry 
Truman  snd  Mayors  Carole  McCleUan  and 
Tom  Miller  bedns  at  home,  where  his  10 
surviving  children.  27  grandchildren  and 
two  great-grandchildren  consider  him  "the 
noblest  of  men."  Their  loyalty  to  him 
reaches  as  far  as  the  many  miles  he  has  cov- 
ered at  the  steering  wheel  of  a  taxi. 

"I  started  In  1931  when  I  went  to  the 
owner  of  'Ten  Cents  Tsjil'  to  be  a  driver  and 
the  man  told  me.  'People  don't  like  Mexi- 
cans. You  would  run  off  my  clientele  if  I 
had  a  Mexican  driver,' "  he  says. 

"So  I  say.  'I  don't  want  you  losing  money 
because  of  me.' "  he  recalls.  "And  I  start  my 
own  taxi  company  the  hard  way.  I  went  out 
there  like  a  crusader.  I  holler  at  everybody 
who  pass  by.  Taxi!  TaxL*  Taxi!' " 

In  leas  thsn  three  mmiths,  Velssques  had 
400  regular  customers,  many  of  them  blacks 
who  weren't  allowed  to  ride  on  the  trolley. 
He  made  the  rounds  in  a  103S  Model  A 
Ford,  picking  up  his  customers  at  their 
homes  in  the  mornings,  "dumping  them  at 
work"  and  returning  them  home  in  the 
evenings. 

"I  had  to  buy  springs  every  two  weeks." 
he  says,  "because  I  would  pack  seven  or 
eight  people  in  at  a  time.  The  streets  were 
gravel  and  tbst  first  car  didn't  last  too 
long." 

His  success  sngered  streetcar  drivers,  who 
complained  to  the  dty  that  Velssques  wss 
taking  away  their  business.  "They  wanted 
me  to  move  so  I  couldn't  fight  them.  So  I  go 
to  Sixth  and  Lydla  and  teU  the  feUa  I'U  buy 
gas  from  him  if  he  answer  phone  for  me  at 
filing  sUtlon."  he  explains. 

He  remained  there  until  1950.  when  he 
moved  the  business  to  704  E.  11th  and  set 
up  livinc  quarters  there  for  his  family. 
Slnoe  1957,  90  East  Ave.  has  been  home  snd 
beadquarters  for  Velaaques  snd  Roy's 
Taxi— and  Ita  fleet  of  50  cars. 

It  is  slso  tlM  place  where  dty.  state  snd 
nsrionsl  political  figures  come  to  Velssques 
seeking  both  sid  and  sdvlce  in  their  quesU 
to  get  the  support  of  Mexican-Americans. 
LBJ.  Truman  and  VA.  Rep.  Jake  Pickle  are 
amonc  Velssques's  favorites. 

"Ljmdon  wss  s  man  wlio  say  'yes'  snd 
mean  yes.'  He  never  said  'yes'  snd  mean 
'no,"'  says  Velssques. 

Velssques  belpied  organise  the  local  chap- 
ter of  LULAC  in  1935  and  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Austin  Citlsens 
League,  which  screened  City  Council  candi- 
dates in  the  '60b  snd  msde  political  endorse- 
ments. 

Whether  ss  an  organiser  or  cliief ,  adviser 
or  patriarch  of  his  fsmily,  Velssques  hss 
wOTked  gallantly  to  fight  for  the  things  be 
believes  in.  To  him.  it  la  ss  simple  ss  want- 
ing to  provide  for  his  family.  "I  had  to  make 
it."  he  says.  "I  bad  my  mother,  my  father 
and  four  brotliers. 

"I  was  smUtlous— for  dinero.  But  today.  I 
don't  think  you  could  atari  business  up  like 
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this.  You  have  to  be  hungry  for  it.  People 
On  Friday.  Congress  Avenue  will  be  re- 
bom  since  1940,  they  have  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouth." 

named  for  Velaaques  as  s  tribute  to  his  con- 
tributions to  the  dtisens  of  Austin. 

$5  Loam  Bouobt  Gas,  Licsms  To  Stast 
Rot's  Taxi  om  50-Ysas  Cakkxr 
(By  Bill  Oouthat) 
Roy    Velssques,    who   began    an    Austin 
family  business  legend  with  a  $5  loan  and  a 
determination    to    survive,    wss    honored 
Sunday  by  nearly  2,000  friends  who  packed 
the  arena  floor  at  the  Erwln  Center  for  the 
50th  anniversary  celebration  of  Roy's  Taxi. 
Velaaques.  71,  was  saluted  as  a  "humani- 
tarian and  leader"  who  never  forgot  the 
poor  and  downtrodden  even  when  his  own 
business  flourished. 

I'm  going  to  put  this  event  into  the  Cos- 
OBSssiOMAL  Racoso  SS  a  salute  to  a  great 
amlgo,"  said  Rep.  J.J.  "Jake"  Pickle,  one  of 
several  political  leaders  who  came  to  the 
gala  anniversary  celebration. 

Roy  Ramlres,  a  LULAC  official  from  San 
Antonio,  said  Velasquez  had  opened  oppor- 
tunities (or  minorities  with  his  leadership  in 
the  Hispanic  organization. 

"He  is  the  people's  champion  in  the  bar- 
rios of  the  poor."  Rsmlrez  said. 

Velasquez  Joined  the  League  of  United 
latin  American  Citlsens  In  1035  and  for  40 
years  fought  educationa]  and  economic  bar- 
riers sgainst  Mexican-Americans  in  Texas. 
LULAC  led  the  fight  In  the  landmark  Bas- 
trop school  discrimination  case,  which  out- 
lawed separate  schools  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Velssquez.  confined  to  s  wheelchslr  snd 
partly  blind,  sat  through  the  sooolsdes  with 
a  characteristic  granite  expression,  wearing 
s  white  felt  Stetscm  snd  carrying  s  cigar 
tightly  under  a  crooked  index  finger. 

He  launched  Roy's  Taxi  on  April  5,  1931, 
after  other  Austin  taxi  firms  refused  to  hire 
him  because  of  tils  ethnic  background.  The 
Depression  tiad  shattered  his  trade  ss  s  csr- 
penter  so  tie  borrowed  $5  from  s  friend. 
Braulio  Reyes,  for  s  $3  taxi  permit  and  $2 
worth  of  gas. 

His  motivation  was  simple. 

"I  was  hungry  and  I  tiad  my  father  and 
my  four  brothers  wlio  depended  <m  me.  I 
liad  to  make  a  living  for  them." 

Since  other  cabs  would  not  carry  black 
psiifngfrii,  the  new  taxi  driver  found  a 
steady  market  on  the  east  side  of  town. 
Wltliin  s  year  Roy's  Taxi  liad  35  contract 
cars  snd  carried  400  customers  each  day. 
Tlie  company  now  has  a  fleet  of  SO  cabs. 
Iialf  owned  by  the  company,  and  nearly  100 
employees. 

Six  of  Velssquez's  11  children  sre  officers 
in  the  company,  wtiich  is  located  on  one 
floor  of  the  Velaaques  home  near  East  First 
Street  and  Interstate  35. 

As  pari  of  the  the  5(Hh  anniversary,  the 
company  restored  a  1926  Model  A  Ford,  a 
replica  of  the  first  taxi  tliat  carried  the 
company's  colors  of  the  green  snd  red 
stripes  of  the  Mexicsn  flsg. 

Sunday  wss  declared  Roy  Velasquez  Day 
by  ttie  dty  and  Legislature,  snd  Congress 
Avenue  wss  nsmed  in  tiis  honor  for  the  day. 

The  Velssquez  fsmily  presented  s  plaque 
to  the  fsmily  of  Braulio  Reyes  in  sppreda- 
tlon  for  the  $5  loan. 

"My  father."  said  the  son  of  the  now-de- 
ceased Reyes,  "loved  Roy  snd  knew  that  he 
would  also  help  those  in  need." 


The  celebimtion  featured  mariadii  bands 
and  folklorlc  dances  snd  s  spedsl  dance  by 
Velasquez's  12-year-old  granddaughter. 
Sharon  Velaaques.  Velasques's  brother, 
Mstt,  ssng  s  song  tliat  tlie  guest  of  honor 
could  appreciate:  "I  Did  it  My  Way."* 


REAGAN'S  WELFARE  CUTS 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KAIfSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  9, 1981 
•  Mr.  JEfmiES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junction  City,  Kans.,  Union  has  pub- 
lished an  editorial  which  I  feel  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  House. 
This  was  printed  in  the  March  31. 
1981,  edition  of  the  newspaper  and  in 
essence  supports  the  President's  at- 
tempt to  cut  welfare  spending  without 
causing  undue  hardship  on  those  who 
are  truly  needy.  As  the  writer  indi- 
cates in  the  editorial,  eligibility  for 
these  programs  is  not  a  constitutional 
right: 

Edttob's  Vnw 

An  observation  by  a  welfare  reform  expert 
is  saying  ttiat  it  is  technically  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  welfare  programs  by  25 
percent  and  stiU  accomplish  their  purpose. 
Whether  ttiis  is  possible  or  not  is  another 
question  because  nobody  seems  willing  to 
stop  complaining  long  enough  to  listen. 

Cliaries  Hobbs.  s  former  state  welfare  of- 
ficial, explains  ttiat  at  the  first  Indication  of 
the  slightest  reductiim  in  the  least  defensi- 
ble progrsm.  qiedal  interest  groups  created 
snd  supported  by  the  welfsre  Industry  de- 
scend on  Congress  to  protest.  Ttiey  sppear 
either  as  helpless  victims  of  a  vindk^ve  cut- 
back, or  as  a  political  power  group  whose 
welfare  "rlghU"  have  been  violated. 

So  the  Reagan  administration  is  accused 
of  being  heartless  in  proposing  cutbacks  In 
programs  for  the  poor.  Furtlier.  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  hear  eligibility  for  these  programs 
defended  ss  some  kind  of  constitutionsl 
right  No  question,  there  is  clout  betilnd  the 
"welfare  industry"  In  the  form  of  govern- 
ment agendes  administering  welfare  pro- 
grams and  organizations  representing  Uielr 
clients. 

Hobbs  quotes  a  congressional  study  done 
several  years  ago  to  provide  a  classic  exsm- 
ple  of  how  income  security  programs  tiave 
piled  up  to  distort  the  purpose  of  the  wel- 
fare system. 

The  study  demonstrated  that  a  mother 
with  four  children  qualifying  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  was  slso 
entitled  to  Iwneflts  from  14  otlier  programs. 
And— theoreticaUy  she  was  eligible  for  cash 
payments  and  In-klnd  boiefits  equal  in 
value  to  tliree  times  the  median  income  for 
a  working  woman. 

The  AFDC  program  and  all  14  of  tlie 
others  could  be  defended  as  meeting  a 
"need."  but  it  is  tiardly  defensible  for  the 
government  to  be  providing  a  non-working 
mother  with  the  same  or  a  tilgher  living 
standard  ttian  wtiat  a  mother  provides  by 
working. 

Just  how  far  along  ttiis  natkm  bas  oome 
to  being  s  welfare  state  was  illustrated  the 
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other  day  by  a  Census  Bureau  report  ttiat 
ooe4bird  of  all  households  receive  some 
sort  of  federal  handout.  Ttiat  includes  such 
ttiings  ss  Medicare,  Medicaid,  food  stamps, 
snd  sdiool  lundies. 

Orsnted,  lives  are  eased  considerably 
throuih  this  federal  ssslstsnoe.  But  putting 
everyone  on  welfare  will  sooomplish  at  lesst 
two  consequences:  the  cost  wiU  prove  cata- 
stroptiic  and  it  will  lie  impossible  to  stop  po- 
Utlcally. 

As  the  Census  Bureau  study  discloses,  the 
nation  has  nearly  reached  tills  point  al- 
ready. The  present  effort  to  reverse  the  tide 
of  federal  charity  may  be  our  Isst  ctiance  to 
stave  off  liankruptcy.* 
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reduce  estate  tax  rates  by  10  percent 
in  all  brackets  and  increase  the  unifled 
credit  to  $124,750.  CcHnbined  with  the 
new  tax  rate  tables,  the  increase  in  the 
unified  credit  will  raise  the  exemption 
for  estates  to  those  under  $600,000. 

The  tax  rate  schedules  under  HJl. 
3003  are  as  follows: 


TIME  FOR  INHERITANCE  TAX 
REFORM  HAS  COME 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  9. 1981 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  the 
Family  Enterprise  Estate  Tax  Equity 
Act  in  order  to  reduce  the  outrageous 
burden  that  Federal  estate  taxes  have 
placed  on  family-owned  enterprises. 

The  Federal  estate  tax  was  never 
meant  to  be  inflicted  on  the  small 
family  farms  and  businesses  that  are  a 
tradition  in  our  country.  Rather,  it 
was  intended  to  prevent  unfair  accu- 
mulations of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  But  that  intention  has  not  been 
met. 

In  fact,  inflation  has  caused  the 
estate  tax  to  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem it  was  designed  to  prevent.  That 
is.  as  heirs  who  cannot  afford  to  i>ay 
estate  taxes  are  forced  to  sell  out. 
more  land  and  capital  is  accumulated 
by  larger  enterprises,  as  opposed  to 
the  smaller,  family-controlled  units. 

This  legislation.  HJl.  3003.  proposes 
five  major  changes  designed  to  correct 
the  inequities  of  current  Federal 
estate  tax  law.  along  with  amend- 
ments to  clarify  the  law. 


lOM,  u>\ 

Current  tax  exenwtions  and  rates 
are  essentially  based  on  1939  values, 
which  was  the  year  of  the  original  en- 
actment of  the  estate  tax  as  we  know 
it  today.  Obviously,  inflation  has  dras- 
tically altered  pr(q>erty  values  since 
that  time,  and  HJl.  3003  proposes  to 
raise  the  exemption  and  reduce  tax 
rates  in  order  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

Under  present  law.  tax  rates  on  the 
estate,  gift  and  generation  skipping 
transfers  range  from  18  percent  on  es- 
tates under  $10,000  to  70  percent  on 
estates  over  $5  million.  The  present 
unified  credit  provision  of  the  law  is 
$47,000,  acting  as  a  tax  exemption  for 
estates  under  $175,625. 

The  enactment  of  the  Family  Hater- 
prise    Estate    Tax    Equity    Act    will 
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The  Increase  In  the  unified  credit  will  be 
ptiased  in  over  a  five-year  period  as  foUowc 
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Coneaponding  filing  exclusinns  sre  also 
ptiased  in,  so  ttiat  l>y  IMS.  estates  under 
IM0.000  will  not  be  required  to  file  a  return 
under  federal  law. 

The  unified  credit  is  a  lifetime  credit  that 
otSaeU  gift  tax  liability,  wtiHe  the  unused 
remainder  of  tlie  credit  offseU  the  estate 
tax  UabOity  of  the  donor. 

On>  widow's  TAX 

Sadly,  current  Inheritance  tax  law  does 
not  recognise  the  married  ooui^  as  an 
equal  partnerstilp  in  a  family  enterprise. 
Many  spouaes  who  survive  their  partnen 
are  forced  to  aeO  off  all  or  part  of  ttie  fann 
or  business  ttiey  tiave  worked  aU  ttieir  lives 
in.  in  ordv  to  pay  inheritance  taxes. 

HJL  3003  wOl  treat  the  married  couple  as 
a  single  unit  for  estate  and  gift  tax  pur- 
poses, thus  ending  ttie  "widow's  tax",  ss  it  is 
commonly  called. 

Presently,  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  allow 
complicated  and  limited  deductions  on  gifts 
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traa  one  apouae  to  another  uid  some  relief 
OB  tnimttn  to  the  lurvtTlnc  ■pouse.  Under 
HJi.  aon.  tranaf  en  between  spouaea  are 
divesutled  for  tu  UataiUty. 

This  i«»«Hi»tt«H  marital  deduction  will 
penatt  the  curvtvlnc  ipouse  to  receive  the 
fun  value  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
I  (for  his  or  her  support  and  maintain- 
e)  without  belnc  reduced  by  federal 
estate  tazea. 


■Am  THE  GIFT  TAX  BCBfFTIOM 

Under  preMnt  Uw.  glfU  of  a  total  of  tSOOO 
or  lea  in  any  one  year  are  exempt  from  the 
gift  tax.  OrigliiaUy.  the  1932  dft  tax  exclu- 
skn  was  aet  at  tSOOO.  but  it  was  reduced  In 
1942.  The  current  level  does  not  reflect  the 
ipiTaHwy  inflatVr*  of  recent  yean. 

HJL  3003  ralM*  the  (ift  tax  exempUon  to 
$10,000  per  year  in  order  to  adequately 
adjust  for  inflation. 

dJUUFT  mCIAL  on  VALUATIOM 

Stnoe  1076.  the  law  lias  allowed  for  farm 
and  ranch  real  property  to  be  valued  at  Its 
present  use.  ratho-  than  at  iU  "highest  and 
best  use".  This  allowance  helped  correct  a 
aituatJan  in  which  many  small  farms  and 
randies  were  valued  at  an  exorbitant 
market  price  far  exceedlnc  their  ability  to 
produce  incoote.  but  it  has  not  alleviated 
the  pr«Mem  completely. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  adopt- 
ed certain  restrlcUons  and  limitations  con- 
fTm*T»t  spedal  use  valuations.  This  move 
was  taken  in  an  effort  to  prevent  abuse  of 
the  special  use  valuation,  but  it  has  resulted 
In  preventinc  the  provision  from  being  used 
to  its  »Mw«'»«ii»w  benefit  for  farmera  and 
ranchers. 

Oonsequently.  many  hein  to  agricultural 
land  are  stiU  faced  with  inheritance  taxea 
ter  beyond  their  abOtty  to  pay.  which  forcea 
many  to  adl  land  for  its  market  price.  Gen- 
erally the  buyer  able  to  pay  market  price  is 
not  another  farmer,  but  rather  a  developer 
who  converts  the  land  to  mm-agricultural 
use. 

HJI.  3003  darlfies  the  current  law  in 
recutl  to  special  use  valuatitm.  The  bill  will 
aOow  a  leaa  restricted  Interpretation  of  the 
criteria  imiaaary  to  be  elldble  for  the  spe- 
cial use  valuation. 

/ummoiiAL  raovisioiis 

UJL  3003  changes  the  recapture  tax  pro- 
vialons  if  the  property  is  converted  to  aome- 
thtag  other  than  a  closely-held  busineaa  or 
farm,  or  la  tranaferred  to  aomeone  other 
than  a  qualified  heir.  A  major  change  is  the 
aOowance  of  "Uke-klnd"  exchanges  of  quali- 
fied property  by  the  heir  without  triggering 
the  recapture  tax. 

Other  aectiona  of  the  bill  conform  the 
amendments  to  the  Code  and  provide  other 
dartfying  dianges  in  the  law  on  the  exten- 
aten  of  time  f  «■  paying  the  taxes,  and  in  dis- 
rf«h»faiy  bequeats  and  gifU  without  tax  lia- 
Mlity.* 


THE  PfWOVATTVE  UNITED 
PARCEL  SERVICE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OrcaUFOKMIA 

xm  THS  Houn  or  ■■pmssBirrATivgs 

Thundtw.  AprU  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  applaud  the  United 
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Parcel  Service  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  developing  a  new  stratified 
charge  engine.  This  new  engine  will 
bum  anything  from  dlesel  fuel  to  pre- 
mium high  octane  gasoline.  Equally 
important,  this  new  engine  has  re- 
ceived 30  percent  better  gasoline  mile- 
age in  laboratory  testing  than  was  ex- 
pected frmn  the  engine. 

UPS  officials  have  Informed  me  that 
they  expect  to  convert  600  of  their  ve- 
hicles this  year  to  see  how  these  en- 
gines perform  under  actual  working 
conditions.  It  will  cost  the  company 
about  $1,300  to  convert  each  engine. 

UPS  has  also  completed  its  road  test 
for  the  company's  new  roof  fairing 
and  gap  seal.  These  two  additions  to 
the  cab  of  the  truck  cut  down  on  wind 
resistance  as  the  vehicle  travels  on  the 
road.  The  new  aerodynamic  system 
cuts  fuel  use  by  an  estimated  10.7  per- 
cent while  traveling  at  55  miles  per 
hour.  The  company  predicts  that  the 
new  devices  will  pay  for  themselves  in 
about  6  months. 

It  is  encouraging.  I  think,  for  all 
Members  of  Congress  to  be  aware  of 
the  fine  efforts  many  of  our  business- 
es are  making  to  Improve  fuel  efficien- 
cy. Besides  their  fine  performance  as  a 
reliable  parcel  carrier.  UPS  has  taken 
the  lead  within  the  business  communi- 
ty in  developing  their  own  engine  to 
save  the  coimtry  precious  fuel,  and  the 
company  precious  money.  They  have 
embraced  the  American  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  and  Innovative  technology. 
I  encourage  them  to  keep  up  the  good 
work.* 


MERIT  VERSUS  "QUOTA" 
HIRINO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

ornxmou 
in  THX  HOUSE  OP  RaPBCSSirTATIVaS 

Thunday.  AprU  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Allan  C.  Brownfeld.  a  widely  respected 
columnist  whose  analyses  of  domestic 
as  well  as  International  issues  are  right 
on  target,  commented  on  the  findings 
of  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Equal 
Emplojmiient  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. The  report  reinforces  the  con- 
cept of  merit  hiring  rather  than  forc- 
ing compliance  with  "quota"  hiring 
provisions.  Mr.  Brownfeld's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  AprU  3  edition 
of  the  Washington  Inquirer,  follows: 

PisRTiwa  THX  "Nkw  Racism" 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 
The  Reagan  Administration's  transition 
team  at  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commiaston  (EBOC)  issued  a  stinging 
report  calling  the  VA.  Governments  affirm- 
ative action  [m>gram  a  "new  racism  in 
which  every  Individual  la  Judged  by  race." 
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The  tranaitlon  team  waa  led  by  J.A. 
Parker,  a  black  conaervatlve  who  heada  the 
respected  Uncoln  InsUtute.  a  think-tank 
whkdi  deals  with  black-oriented  iaauea.  The 
key  recommendation  of  the  group  waa  that 
when  a  firm  is  accused  of  discrimination, 
the  accuser  be  required  to  prove  intent  to 
discriminate,  not  Just  that  a  business  has  a 
lower  percentage  of  minority  group  employ- 
ees than  may  be  available  in  the  labor  force. 

It  is  Mr.  Parker's  contention  that  the 
EEOC  has  gone  far  beyond  what  Congress 
intended  when  it  outlawed  employment  dis- 
crimination in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1904. 
The  report  sUtes:  "The  EEOC  has  not  con- 
fined itself  to  fighting  cases  of  discrimina- 
tion brought  by  aggrieved  individuals  but 
has  placed  the  burden  of  proof  upon  em- 
ployers whose  work  forces  did  not  divide 
into  what  the  EEOC  deemed  the  approprite 
percentages  for  whites,  blacks  and  other  ml- 
noritlea.  An  employer  may  be  found  guilty 
of  discriminating  even  though  no  'intent'  to 
diacrimlnate  haa  been  shown.  Rather  than 
following  the  law  which  calls  for  equality  of 
opportunity,  the  EXOC  has  been  urging 
equality  of  result.  This,  we  believe,  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  is  demeaning  to 
those  groups  affected.  In  this  pursuit,  the 
EBOC  has  called  for  a  virtual  end  to  tests  as 
conditions  of  employment  and  has  even  pre- 
vented employen  from  inquiring  into  a  po- 
tential employe's  criminal  record.  We  urge 
regulations  which  would  make  it  clear  that 
intent  to  diacrimlnate  must  be  proven  in 
any  suit,  with  the  burden  of  proof  to  be 
borne  by  those  initiating  the  stilt  and  that 
nimibers  will  not  be  considered  proof  of  a 
pattern  of  discrimination." 

Discussing  the  philosophy  of  quotas  and 
of  affirmative  action,  the  report  declares: 
"In  oiu-  view.  Judging  individual  applicants 
for  employment  by  race  and  sex  is  as  much 
discrimination  if  the  Intent  is  to  bestow  cer- 
tain rewards  as.  in  the  past,  when  the  intent 
waa  to  deny  aoceaa." 

Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  current  head  of 
the  EEOC,  is  outraged  at  the  Parker  transi- 
tion report.  She  charged  that  the  proposed 
changes  would  cripple  the  EEOC— exactly 
what  Mr.  Parker  appean  to  want  to  do.  Its 
function,  under  the  law.  should  be  simple: 
to  provide  relief  to  individuals  who  have  ac- 
tually been  dlacrimlnated  against.  What  it 
has  beoi  doing.  inst.eart.  is  to  stir  up  volumi- 
nous litigation  in  pursuit  of  an  idea  of 
"group"  rights  versus  "individual"  rights. 
"Group"  rights  has  never  had  a  place  in  our 
law— and  it  Is  high  time  that  we  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Parker  sUtes  that.  "The  idea  of 
equality,  of  an  end  to  discrimination,  of  a 
society  In  which  an  individual's  race.  sex.  re- 
ligicMi  or  age  will  be  irrelevant  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  employment  has  been  111- 
aerved  by  the  EEOC.  In  fact,  the  EEOC  has. 
nther  than  implonentlng  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  against  racial  and  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, created  a  new  racism  in  Amer- 
ica, in  which  every  individual  is  Judged  by 
race  and  every  employer  must  keep  records 
on  the  basis  of  race  . . 

The  idea  that  if  x  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  black,  then  x  percent  of  the  doctors, 
lawyers,  farmen.  etc  must  also  be  black 
should  be  offaiaive  to  every  American  who 
believes  in  individual  freedom.  The  idea, 
writes  Professor  Sidney  Hook,  "that  one  can 
teU  by  aUtiatlcal  distribution  alone  whether 
objectknable  discrimination  exists  that 
calla  for  corrective  acti<Mi  is  abeurd  on  ita 
face.  Unless  there  is  specific  evidence  of  in- 
dividual discrimination,  at  most  only  a  aus- 
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picion  of  diatalminatfcm  can  be  drawn  war- 
ranting further  Inquiry.  Only  when  we  are 
dealing  with  random  aelection  where  no  cri- 
teria of  merit  are  involved,  as  In  Jury  raUs. 
or  in  reglsUatlim  procedures  or  voting  be- 
havior, are  statiaUcal  diapraiiortions  at  vari- 
ance with  population  distribution  prime 
fade  evidenot  of  bias  in  the  proceaa  of  aelec- 
tion. My  favorite  example  of  non-discrimi- 
natory statistical  disproportion  is  that  in 
the  past  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
(^pt^iM  of  tug  boaU  in  the  New  York 
harbor  were  of  Swedish  origin  but  thia  con- 
stituted no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  .  .  . 
prejudice."  ^  . 

Or.  Hook  poinU  out  that.  "Human  beings 
do  not  constitute  a  homogeniaed  mass  in 
which  interest,  ambitions,  historical  and 
social  traditions  are  equally  shared  .  .  .  For 
historical  reasons,  Polish  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  did  not  go  into  aheep- 
herding  or  fishing  while  Baaquea  and  Portu- 
geae  did.  Whenever  anyone  malntalna.  in 
the  abaence  of  diacriminatory  practices, 
that  minority  persons  or  women  are  'under- 
represented'  or  'underutQlBed.'  the  aaaump- 
tion  is  unconsciously  being  made  that  there 
is  a  'natural'  or  'proper*  or  'correct'  norm  or 
level  of  their  representation  ...  If  we 
oppose,  as  we  should,  all  invidious  discrimi- 
nation, why  not  drop  all  color,  sex.  religious 
and  na[tional  ban  in  an  honest  quest  for  the 
best  qualified— regardless  of  what  the  nu- 
merical distribution  turns  out  to  be  .  .  . 
Whenever  we  Judge  a  person  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  membership  in  a  group,  except 
where  membership  In  a  group  bean  on  the 
task  to  be  performed  (soprano  voices,  wet 
nuraes).  an  unjustlce  is  done  to  individuals 

"The  EEOC  transition  report  calls  for.  in 
effect,  a  "color  blind"  society.  Now.  ifa  up 
to  Preaident  Reagan  to  implement  it.* 


ATTACKING  MYTH:  CETA  DOBS 
NOT  WORK 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcAuroBmA 
VB  THE  BOnSS  OP  BBPBISBIITATIVBS 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1981 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Bpetker.  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  his  Job  Just  3 
months,  has  c»ncluded  that  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  does  not  train  or  prepare  its  en- 
rollees  for  unsubeidized  Jobs  or  career 
opportunities. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  amaned  volumes  of  evidence 
that  on  the  whole  CETA  does  woik. 
while  those  who  attack  the  program 
have  no  alternative  to  offer. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee.  David  S.  Mundel. 
Administrator  for  the  Employment 
and  Economic  Policy  Administration 
in  the  city  of  BosUm  both  refuted  the 
myths  and  described  how  CETA  works 
in  his  area. 

Excerpts  tmm  his  testimony  follow: 

The  ptopoaed  (CTTA)  reductions  are 
based  on  two  aamimr**~^  First,  as  part  of 
an  overall  reduction  in  soverament  spend- 
ing and  taxes,  it  is  assumed  that  these  re- 
ductions   will    generate    increased    private 
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sector  employment  opportunities  for  the  na- 
tion's economically  disadvantaged.  Thus  the 
need  for  CETA  services  would  decline. 
Second,  it  is  saaumed  that  CETA  pragrama 
have  not  improved  the  employability  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  and  adults. 

Ttx  Boston  experience  suggests  that  both 
of  these  assumptions  ate  Ineorreet.  There  la 
a  fqnt4?»iiti^  need  tar  emirioyment  and 
training  aovicea  in  a  healthy  economy.  Fur- 
thennore.  the  employment  and  training 
syatcm  haa  been  aucceaaful  in  improving  the 
employment  success  of  economically  dlssd- 
vantaged  indhriduala. 

Unfortunately.  (Boston's  growth  in  Jobs) 
has  not  brought  equal  benefits  to  all  of  Bos- 
ton's dtlaens.  .  .  .  The  Boston  experience 
suggests  that  even  in  a  growing  eoonomy 
with  low  unemployment,  there  are  atUl  aub- 
■t-awHai  numben  of  people  who  need  em- 
ployment and  training  aervioea  in  order  to 
be  eeonomicaJly  sucoessfuL  The  problems  of 
unentdoyment  and  poverty  of  these  people 
persist  because  they  face  aever  employment 
barrien  that  preclude  their  auocess  regard- 
less of  economic  conditions.  These  individ- 
uals must  have  access  to  employment  and 
tialntng  services  if  they  are  to  overcome 
theae  barrien  and  become  productive  work- 
ers. 

Many  policy  maken  and  a  good  portion  of 
the  general  public  perceive  CETA  to  be  inef- 
fective in  improving  the  emidoyment  suc- 
cess of  its  clients.  Again,  an  examination  of 
the  Boston  experience  demonatratea  Uiat 
these  views  are  misperoeptirais.  Local  CETA 
programs  have,  in  fact,  been  markedly  suc- 
cessful in  providing  benefits  to  clients;  to 
local  employen  In  need  of  productive  em- 
ployees; snd  to  the  community. 

The  role  of  Uie  employment  and  training 
system  in  Boston  is  to  provide  a  complex  set 
of  services  that  give  cllenU  the  bask:  skills 
neceaaary  to  tanXer  an  unsubakllaed  Job.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Boston  employment  snd  training 
system  hss  been  auccessful  in  hdping  cli- 
ents obtain  employment.  In  1900.  two  out  of 
evoy  three  clienU  who  entered  a  CETA 
program  were  placed  in  an  unsubsidiBed  Job. 
continued  training  or  returned  to  adiool  as 
a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram .  .  .  ParticipanU  in  akffl  training  i»t>- 
grama  experience  algniflcant  increases  in 
wages  over  pretraining  levels.  Even  greater 
wage  gains  are  obtained  six  montha  after 
completing  the  programs. 

Bast<Hi's  youth  programs  have  also  dan- 
oMtrated  their  effectiveness.  Project  TEB.  a 
program  that  links  work  with  educatkm  has 
shown  lU  sMUty  to  improve  sdMMd  attend- 
ance and  to  encourage  drop^mts  to  return 
to  adKMd .  .  .  The  benefiU  of  CETA  training 
progranM  help  meet  the  needa  of  local  yti- 
vate  employen  lot  akHled  labor  .  .  .  CETA 
P8E  sloU  also  benefit  the  entire  community 
as  well  ss  the  taxttvidual  client. 

The  effect  of  these  proposed  funding  re- 
ductions on  the  Boston  emidoyment  and 
training  system  would  be  dramatic  .  .  .  The 
eliminition  of  Titles  n-D  and  VI  wm  reduce 
Boston's  ability  to  provide  pre-vocational. 
educational  and  training  services  to  adults 
and  (dder  youth  who  cannot  be  absorbed 
into  the  remaining  programs  due  to  fuU  en- 
nOBMnt  The  virtual  elimimrinn  of  Title 
IV-A  Tooth  Program  and  the  end  of  Bos- 
ton's Youth  &itttlement  Program  (Project 
YEB)  wm  dramatically  reduce  the  City's 
abOtty  to  educate,  train  and  employ  disad- 
vantaged youth. 
The  reduction  in  aovkx  funding  levels 
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that  would  result  from  the  Adminiatntiaa's 
proposals  la  not  reflecthre  of  a  declining 
need  for  aervioea  by  those  who  are  served  by 
the  CETA  system.  The  reductions  In  fund- 
ing wm  neoeaattatc  reductions  In  servlee  to 
those  in  greatest  need:  imskllled.  unedueat- 
ed  and  unemployed  minorities,  youth. 
women,  and  handicapped  indhrlduals.  Re- 
dtictlans  of  this  scale  wm  not  eliminate  du- 
plication or  force  the  CETA  system  to  stop 
serving  those  who  are  employable.  Rather  it 
wm  deny  the  large  number  of  Boston's  poor 
and  disadvantaged  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  aenricea  that  could  have  a  long-term, 
positive  imiMCt  upon  their  future  employ- 
aUlity.* 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
ALFRED  CHARLES  DIEHL 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  nmnTLVAioA 
nr  THE  HOnSC  of  BKPBESOrrATIVCS 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1981 
•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Sneaker,  on 
April  22.  IMl.  Mr.  Alfred  Charies 
Diehl  of  my  district  wiU  celebrate  his 
100th  birthday.  His  long  life  of  fruit- 
ful snd  productive  service  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  all  those  who  know  and 
love  him. 

Alfred  Charles  DIehl  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  on  April  22.  1881,  snd 
hss  lived  all  of  his  100  years  in  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love."  For  the  past 
52  years  he  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
Crescentville  neighborhood  in  the 
Fouth  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  June  24.  1903.  Alfred  Charies 
Diehl  married  Ida  E.  Cook  and  they 
were  blessed  with  59  years  of  married 
life  before  Mrs.  Diehl's  death  on 
August  19.  1962.  The  Diehls  have  a 
daughter.  Almira  D.  POUock:  two 
grandsons.  D.  Bruce  Pollodt  and  Ste- 
phen C.  PoUock:  and  four  great-grand- 
sons, Jonathan.  Brian.  Mark,  and  Erk:. 

A  loyal  member  of  the  CreseentvUle 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Diehl  hss  lived 
his  long  life  in  dedicatimi  to  Christlsn 
principles.  A  32d  degree  Mason.  Mr. 
Diehl  has  served  with  distlDetlon  with 
the  Boijamin  Frsnklin  Cmisistory.  Co- 
lumbia Lodge  No.  91.  Keystone  Royal 
Arch  Chapto-  No.  3.  Philadelphia.  St. 
Johns  OcHinthian  Commandery.  and 
the  Masc»ic  Veterans  of  Philadelphia. 
His  achievemoits  have  beoi  an  tnspi- 
raticm  to  his  fellow  Masons. 

Alfred  Charies  Diehl  served  his 
country  for  msny  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Naticmal  Guard.  His  career  has 
included  Jobs  at  John  Wsnamaker.  S. 
S.  White  Dental  Manufacturing  Co- 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Automatic 
Timing  and  Controls,  and  the  Cresmt- 
vOle  Baptist  Church.  His  coworkers  re- 
member him  as  faithful  and  depend- 
able on  the  Job  and  as  a  helpfid  friend. 

Mr.  Spesker.  ss  Alfred  Charies  Diehl 
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the  100th  yemr  of  his  life,  we 
Join  with  hit  family  uid  his  friends  in 
eztendtnc  to  him  our  heartiest  am- 
gratwiations  and  our  gratitude  for 
many  yean  of  faithful  service  to  his 
community,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
Ood« 


WORD6  OF  WISDOM  FROM 
GRITTHOUND 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


or  AsnoiiA 
HOUSE  or 


'ATTVIS 


Thunday.  AprU  9, 1991 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Spealier.  Gerald 
Trautman.  dynamic  board  diairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Oreyhound  Corp..  which  provides 
more  than  52.000  real  Jobs  nationwide 
and  taxes  of  about  $20  million  annual- 
ly, has  some  words  of  wisdcwi  for  aU  of 
us  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Trautman  has  been  at  the  helm 
of  Oreyhound's  diverse  business  oper- 
ations during  a  time  of  tremendous 
growth  for  his  company.  He  recoipiixes 
that  as  productive  enterprise  in  the 
private  sect<»-  is  able  to  grow  and 
expand,  more  Jobs  are  created,  more 
funds  are  available  for  charitable  good 
w<»ks.  and  the  tax  base  is  expanded  to 
support  government  services  at  the 
community.  State,  and  Federal  levels. 

Mr.  Trautman  urges  support  of 
President  Reagan's  program  for  na- 
tknal  economic  recovery  in  a  letter  ac- 
companying the  Greyhound  Corp.'s 
1980  annual  report. 

This  letter  makes  such  good  sense 
that  I  include  it  in  the  Rkoko  at  this 
point: 

llB  OsKTBOinm  Cosr., 
PhotKix.  Arix..  AvrU  1.  IMl. 
Bod.  ft  oti  Runt, 
Hcm»e  of  IttwmenUMvet. 
WtukkngUm.  D.C. 

Hum  RsfTATTrs  Rubk  I  am  plemaed 
to  Mod  yoa  this  adranoe  copy  of  our  1980 
annual  Rpat  and  to  adviae  tbat  laat  year, 
Oraybound'a  profitable  openUiofM  allowed 
ua  U>  pttnide  over  4,158  Jotaa  for  the  people 
of  Artmta,  at  a  19M  payroll  of  over  $87.8 
mllHon  Squally  Important,  tboae  are  real 
Jota  .  .  .  Jobs  which  produced  goodi  and 
■en>ic«a  and  which  expanded  the  tax  baae. 

Sinee  our  fint  advance  malllns  of  annual 
reporta  tn  1979,  Oreyhound'a  —mfaiy  h^ye 
sane  from  880  maUon  to  laM  year'a  $118 
milUon.  I  take  tremendous  pride  In  that 
srowth  aa  evtdenoe  of  a  fine  company  meet- 
Inc  mnwimer  needa.  That  profit  srowth 
aervea  atfU  another  purpose,  however.  It  cre- 
atea  and  matntatna  a  "quaUty  of  life"  for 
employeea.  ahareholdera.  suppUera  and  the 
communities  tn  which  we  operate.  In  ahort 
"dolBC  wril"  la  the  only  way  we  can  alao  be 
Bore  of  "dotnc  coodl"  .  .  .  whether  that  good 
be  acholanhlpa  and  community  health  care, 
or  Job  traininc  and  day  care  eentera. 

In  the  1980  prcridentlal  elecUoo,  the 
American  people  aet  aatde  their  political 
penmaaionB  and  spoke  aa  a  nation  of  dis- 
quieted  individuals .  .  .  people  suf  ferine  pro- 
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found  anxiety  aa  they  watched  the  nation's 
economy,  and  their  own  dreams  and  hopea, 
fraytac  badly.  And  they  sensed,  I  believe, 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  crlsia,  but  a 
matter  of  survival  for  the  lovemmental 
structure  tbat  has  served  us  so  well  theae 
MO  yean. 

Already,  however,  there  are  signs  that 
some  offldala  are  more  Interested  In  cling- 
tng  to  tattered  partlaan  rivalries  than  in 
glvtnt  our  new  eronomlc  remediea  a  chance 
to  succeed.  And  this  Is  tragic.  Considering 
all  we  have  been  through  In  recent  years; 
oonslderinc  the  price  we  have  already  paid, 
and  the  even  greater  turmoil  that  lies  ahead 
If  we  relapae  Into  our  old  '"^'mhwu-  format, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  a  nation  divided. 

I  urge  you  to  put  aside  political  consider- 
atlona  and  put  your  considerable  Influence 
behind  supporting  the  President  and  Con- 
gress In  their  efforts  to  rfassfrt  economic 
■tahUity  In  the  D.&  There  will  be  inevitable 
pain  for  some  because  we've  allowed  the 
economy  to  deteriorate  so  badly  that  the 
remedies  will  hurt.  But  that's  where  we  In 
the  private  sector  can  help  .  .  .  through  Job 
creation,  improved  productivity,  a  broad- 
ened tax  base.  Again  .  .  .  the  concept  of 
"doing  good"  If  allowed  to  "do  well!" 

I  solicit  your  support  for  business  and  In- 
dustry and  for  your  own  constituents  whose 
weU-beIng  Is  unalterably  tied  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  economy. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

OsBALD  H.  TaAuniAii. 
Chairman  of  the  Boar±m 
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INDEPENDENT  GASOLINE  DEAL- 
ER—ENDANGERED SPECIES? 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
HI  THS  BOUSI  OP  RSPUSSMTATTVIS 

Thunday,  AprU  9. 19S1 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  coeponsor  of  H.R.  1362,  the  Small 
Business  Motor  Fuel  Marketer  Preser- 
vation Act  of  1981  and  its  predecessor 
in  the  96th  Congress.  H.R.  6722,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  gasoline  divorce- 
ment legislation  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  fair  com- 
petition forms  the  foundation  of  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Small  businesses  in  all  sectors  of  in- 
dustry thrive  under  fair  oompetttloa. 
and  wither  in  markets  dominated  by 
large  companies  which  exert  unfair 
pressures.  That  Is  why  current  anti- 
competitive practices  of  the  integrated 
oO  companies  may  render  the  ■nail  In- 
dependent gasoline  dealers  extlnet 

Charges  against  retafl  gasoline  mar- 
keting practices  are  by  no  means  new. 
In  196S.  the  Federal  Trade  Coaunls- 
sion  conducted  hearings,  and  in  1907  it 
issued  a  report  criticising  these  prac- 
tices. Since  tlien,  a  host  of  studies, 
hearings,  and  forums  have  been  con- 
ducted. Petroleum  divorcement  legisla- 
tion was  listed  among  the  priority  con- 


cerns evolving  from  the  1980  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business. 
The  States  of  Maryland.  C(«inecticut. 
Delaware.  Georgia.  Virginia,  and  as  of 
this  past  January,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumUa,  have  enacted  laws  which  pro- 
tect the  independent  dealers  from 
unfair  trade  practices  conducted  by 
the  big  oil  cmnpany  managed  gasoline 
stations. 

The  statistics  are  revealing.  Nearly 
100.000  independently  owned  or  oper- 
ated gasoline  stations  have  gone  out  of 
business  since  1972.  This  is  more  than 
a  statistic.  It  represents  people  who 
have  provided  a  valuable  service,  who 
have  lost  their  livelihood.  Tet,  during 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  gaso- 
line stations  directly  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  refining  companies  did  not  de- 
cline, but  tn  fact  increased  by  almost 
3,000. 

In  response  to  this  potentially  dan- 
gerous situation,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Restraint  of  Trade  Ac- 
tivities Affecting  Small  Business  held 
a  series  of  field  hearings  last  year.  As 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time,  I  had  the  privilege  of  hosting 
hearings  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  which  is  the 
principal  city  in  my  district.  We  re- 
ceived testimony  from  21  active  and 
former  service  station  operators  who 
told  about  the  plight  of  the  independ- 
ent dealer. 

According  to  testimony  by  the  mar- 
keting manager  for  the  Marathon  Oil 
Co..  problems  encountered  by  the 
smaU  Independent  dealers  could  fairly 
be  placed  with  consumers  who  choose 
to  abandon  patronage  of  the  smaller 
gasoline  stations  in  favor  of  service 
fnHu  oil  ccnnpany  managed  facilities. 
Tet,  I  cannot  conceive  how  consumer 
preference  could  claim  sole  responsi- 
bility for  the  massive  independent  sta- 
tion shut-downs  which  occurred  so 
suddenly. 

A  different  explanation  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Independent  dealers  who 
testified.  They  pointed  out  that  the  oil 
companies  have  built  high  volume, 
gas-only  stations  near  independent 
dealer  stations  and  sold  gasoline  at 
prices  with  which  the  dealtrs  could 
not  afford  to  conpeCe.  Dcalcfs'  leases 
have  been  snrtrtwily  cancelwl  f oRtag 
them  to  go  out  of  boaiiicaa. 

OCIier  dealen  hsve  been  put  on 
8hort4<rm  1—088  with  18  day  canediar 
tioii  tUamm.  mOe  tldB  does  not  f  onee 
a  statkn  to  doae.  many  diooae  to  shut 
down  rattier  than  oootinae  to  operate 
with  the  uneertalnty  of  not  knowing 
when  the  lease  win  be  terminated. 

In  many  cases,  the  large  oil  compa- 
nies wHl  then  open  "secondary  brand" 
stations  on  the  very  sites  where  the 
dealers  had  lost  their  leases  because 
the  oil  companies  claimed  the  sales 
volume  of  the  independently  managed 
stations  were  too  low. 

The  1978  report  of  the  Standard  Oil 
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Co.  of  Ohio  (Sohio)  reflected  its  strat- 
egy to  reroute  its  retail  sales  of  gaso- 
line away  from  independent.  fuU  serv- 
ice ouUets  to  company  owned  and  <h>- 
erated  self  service  stati<»8.  The  omn- 
pany's  established  goal  was  to  sell  in- 
creasing large  volumes  of  gasoline 
through  a  decreasing  number  of  out- 
lets. 

Data  from  the  Department  of 
Energy  last  year  showed  that  from 
January  of  1978  through  May  of  1979. 
Sohio  owned  and  operated  ouUets  in 
Ohio  declined  11  percent,  while  the 
number  of  independentiy  operated 
Sohio  outlets  declined  46.9  percent. 
Further  figures  showed  that  Sohio 
owned  and  operated  outlets  made  up 
39.5  percent  of  the  total  outlets  selling 
Sohio  products  in  January  of  1978  in 
Ohio.  By  May  of  1979.  that  figure  had 
risen  to  52.8  percent. 

The  trend  continues.  In  Dayton, 
more  than  100  independent  stations 
have  closed  their  pumps  forever  since 
1974.  according  to  the  Southwest  Ohio 
Gasoline  Dealers  Association.  I  have 
learned  that  now  they  are  closing 
almost  by  the  week. 

Through  my  own  participation  in 
the  hearings  on  this  subject,  and  my 
examination  of  information  which 
documents  the  extent  of  these  activi- 
ties. I  have  concluded  that  the  retail 
marketing  system  as  ctirrentiy  struc- 
tured is  unfair  to  the  independent  gas- 
oline dealer.  Unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  inte- 
grated oil  companies,  the  neighbor- 
hood independent  gas  station  dealer 
will  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  his- 
torical Americana,  like  the  milk  deliv- 
ery man  and  the  doctor  who  makes 
house  calls. 

Last  year,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  completed  favora- 
ble consideration  of  legislation  to  cor- 
rect the  marketplace  abuses  by  the 
major  oil  companies,  but  not  in  time  to 
secxire  a  final  vote  on  the  floor  of 
either  body.  This  year  we  must  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  the  committees 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  gasoline 
divorcement  issue  so  that  we  can  ap- 
prove legislation  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition and  preserve  the  independent 
gasoline  dealer  profession,  while  it  still 
exists.* 


THE  NATIONAL  EXPORT  POLICY 
ACT.  B.JL  3173— A  SWEEPING 
ATTACK  ON  SAGGING  U,S.  EX- 
PORTS 


HON.  LES  AbCOIN 

oroasooH 
Vm  THC  HOUSX  OF  aXPBnBHTATIVIS 

Thunday.  AprU  9. 1981 

•  Mi.    AoCOIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
behalf  of  myself  and  27  Members  of 
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the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
the  National  Export  Policy  Act  of 
1981.  This  omprehenslve  export  bill  is 
similar  to  legislation  I  Qwnsored  in 
the  last  Ccmgress:  it  is  a  ocmipanion 
UU  to  <Hie  being  introduced  today  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Roth  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  Export 
Caucus.  The  National  Export  Policy 
Act  is  derigned  to  establish  an  aggres- 
sive national  exi>ort  policy  and  pro- 
mote UJB.  exports. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  acted  on  a 
number  of  trade  measures  to  stimulate 
exports,  but  our  approach  has  been 
piecemeal.  The  National  Export  Policy 
Act  is  a  major  st^  toward  a  strong,  co- 
hesive export  policy  that  touches  all 
aspects  of  American  export  efforts. . 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
Our  country  faces  serious  problems  in 
the  international  mai^etplace.  We  are 
lodng  otu-  ability  to  compete  effective- 
ly. We  are  no  longer  preoninent  in  the 
trade  of  manufactured  goods.  In  1980. 
the  VS.  merchandise  trade  deficit  was 
$25  billion.  While  this  was  offset  by  a 
surplus  in  our  services  trade  account. 
we  cannot  ifl^ore  the  damaging  effect 
on  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  dranes- 
tic  J<rt)  stability  of  continued  trade 
deficits  and  declining  international 
competitiveness. 

Meeting  this  challenge  begins  with 
fundamental  changes  in  our  export 
practices  and  the  laws  that  govern 
them.  It  begins  with  a  new  national 
export  policy  that  capitalizes  on  our 
traditional  econcnnic  strength  and  taps 
the  Innovative  and  creative  resources 
of  the  American  business  community. 

The  National  Export  Policy  Act  is 
designed  to  enlist  fnaTimiim  cotnierar 
tion  among  Government,  industry, 
and  labor  toward  a  oomnum  national 
economic  objective.  It  pulls  together 
all  of  the  major  concerns  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  exports  which 
have  crystallized  over  the  last  few 
years. 

As  the  keystone  of  our  drive  to  in- 
crease exports,  the  biU  includes  im- 
provements in  export  flnandng, 
export-related  tax  policy— eqiecially 
taxation  of  Americans  overseas— and 
removal  of  export  disincentives  such 
as  antitrust  regulations  and  business 
and  accounting  standards.  At  this 
point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the 
Rbcoro  a  summary  of  the  bill  and  a 
list  of  principal  coeponsors  to  date.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this  in- 
formation closely  and  ask  their  sup- 
port for  this  comprehensive  trade 
policy  legislation. 
The  material  follows: 

SuwKAST.  Natiohal  Extokt  Pouct  Act  or 
1981,  HJl.  3173 

noe  I— General  flndinga  and  pvrposes 
This  title  presents  ttie  Importance  of  ex- 
pmts  to  the  U^S.  economy  and  the  need  for 
aggressive  action  to  be  taken  to  imju-ove  the 
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UJB.    export    performance:    and   calls    for 
export  erpanslon  to  be  a  principal  natWmal 


TUIe  tl— Export  financing 

This  ttUe  recognises  the  Importance  of 
adequate,  competitive  export  flnandng  to 
XJJ&.  exports:  adjusts  ttie  terms  of  the  direc- 
toiB  of  the  Export-Import  Bank:  and  re- 
moves Export-Import  Bank  apmopriations 
from  consideration  with  ttie  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

TiOe  in— Export  rdated  tax  poliew 

This  title  oondudes  that  tbe  Tax  Code 
should  work  to  enooorage  ratlier  than  dis- 
courage  exports;  provides  for  certain  tax  ez- 
TTT**"—  for  American  nationals  living 
abroad  and  engaged  in  export  activities:  ad- 
Justs  provislaas  of  ttie  Tax  Code  on  bad 
debts  resulting  from  exports,  reaearefa  and 
experimental  eipendlturea  and  f otdgn  cur- 
rency looaes  on  export  recehrataies:  removes 
unfair  penalties  on  n.&  exporteis  wliose 
bualneas  is  adverady  affected  Iqr  war  and 
dvfl  unrest  in  foreign  nations;  snd  aUows 
duty-free  entry  of  madiinery,  materials  and 
fuels  for  use  tn  export  manufacture  In  for- 
eign trades 


rule  nr—AntUruat  rtguUMonM 

Tliis  title  finds  ttua  currant  appUeatlon  of 
UJR.  antitrust  laws  to  intetnational  trade 
laws  Is  complex  and  amblguoua,  resulting  in 
restraints  on  exports  rattier  than  encour- 
agement of  competition 
Webb-Pomerene  law  to  allow 
rtstlons  engaged  in  export  to  obtain 
clearance  tbat  will  grant  antitrust  immunity 
tar  certified  acttvttlea:  and  shnpiifles  anU- 
trust  procedures  to  avoU  conflicting  de- 
mands by  several  VA  agencies  applying 
antitrust  laws  and  to  clarify  appUeatlcm  of 
the  laws  to  extraterritorial  activttiea. 

Title  V—Adiuatment  of  lam  and 
aovemrnent  reffulattona  that  hinder  export* 

Tliis  title  finds  tiiat  a  numtwr  of  U.8. 
laws,  regidationa,  oontnrts  and  pcriides  that 
Iiave  been  Instituted  to  serve  kgitimslf  do- 
mestic economic  pcditical  and  ettiical  needs 
have  Inadvertently  acted  aa  restraints  on  ex- 
ports because  of  the  un|n«dlctat>le  and  un- 
clear nature  of  thdr  enforcement,  interpre- 
tation and  Jurisdiction:  smmrts  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Aet  of  1977  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Act  to  remove  tlieae  re- 
straints; cans  for  an  intetnational  agree- 
ment on  foreign  buslnea  praetloes  and  a 
full  review  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Praetloea 
Act:  and  calls  for  a  reduction  in  ttie  amount 
of  export  paperworit. 

Title  Vt— Export  awarene$$  and  export 
promotion  proffnmu 

Ttiis  title  provides  for  the  fonnatlon  of 
export  trading  companies;  creates  special 
grant  and  loan  programs  to  help  onall  busi- 
nesses enter  tlie  export  market:  createa  tlie 
Joint  Eqxnt  Marketing  Assistance  Pro- 
gram: and  calls  for  apedal  aaslstanfe  for  ex- 
porters of  services. 

Title  Vll—AffriewUural  export  proffram$ 

Tliis  title  ■«««»Mi«  ttie  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Cliarter  Act  to  create  an  Agri- 
cultural Export  Credit  Revtdving  Fund:  and 
calls  for  adequate  flnanrlng  of  agricultural 
commodity  exports  through  ttie  VJB. 
ExptMt-Impwt  Bank. 

T^UIe  VIU— International  agroemenU 

TUs  title  finds  that  multllataal  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  are  a  preferable  solu- 
tion to  many  X3&  trade  problems  but  the 
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trade  acrMmenU  and  eodea  reached  ao  far 
have  not  aehiered  adequate  removal  of  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  V&  products  abroad;  calls 
for  strode  tmplOBentatton  of  the  Multilat- 
eral Trade  Acreements  and  continued 
atioinei  efforts  to  remove  foreign  tariff  and 
non-tartff  barriers:  encourages  implonenta- 
tloo  of  the  Subsidies  Codes  on  ai^cultural 
products  by  creating  a  standby  export  subsi- 
dy procram  for  agricultural  commodities 
that  neutrallMs  the  effects  of  other  coun- 
tries' export  subsidy  programs  if  they  fail  to 
follow  the  Code:  calls  for  international 
codes  oa  financing,  business  conduct,  reci- 
procity on  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
and  aei»kjes  and  investment. 

Title  IX—Oovemment  tupport  of  export 
goaU 

This  Utle  craidudes  that  all  the  avaUable 
of  the  D.S.  Government  must  be 
to  aaslst  and  promote  the  export  of 
VA.  goods  and  services,  except  where  con- 
trary to  the  national  security  or  national 
economic  interests:  calls  upon  all  govern- 
ment departments,  ageixdes  and  organiat- 
tlons  not  directly  involved  in  export  policy. 
In  particular  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
the  International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
SBiaD  Business  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, to  consider  the  impact  of  their  poli- 
cies, dedstoos  and  programs  on  exports  and. 
where  possible  and  appropriate,  to  take 
steps  to  help  export  expansion  goals. 

TBS  National  Ex70«t  Pcmjct  Act  or  IMl, 

HJl.  3173  Cospomoas.  97tb  Cohquss 
Akaka.  Benjamin,  Brown  (Ohio),  Evans 
(Oa.).  VrrxatH,  Hamllt«Hi.  Hughes,  Long 
(La.).  Mlneta.  MoUohan.  Neal.  Richmond. 
Simon,  wmiams.  Alexander,  Bonker.  Der- 
wtaakl.  Fonythe.  Gibbons.  Horton.  L*Falce, 
Lowry.  Moakley.  Murphy  (Pa.),  Pritchard. 
Sawyo'.  and  Stanton.* 


ANOTHER  LCX>K  AT  SECRETARY 
HAIG 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  nxnrois 

ni  TBI  HODSK  or  RSrHXSXHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  AprU  9,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  HaU  has 
been  the  target  of  a  great  deal  of  press 
speculation  in  recent  weeks.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  press  criticisin  will  subside  now 
that  Secretary  Haig  has  returned  from 
a  successful  overseas  diplomatic  mis- 
sion. 

Syndicated  columnist  Patrick  Bu- 
chanan provides  an  insight  into  the  ac- 
ti<»is  of  Secretary  Haic  on  the  day  of 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reacan  on  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Chlcaco  Tribune  of  April  7.  The 
editorial,  which  gives  credence  to  Sec- 
retary Hairs  role  in  reassuring  the 
world  that  the  United  States  was  not 
in  a  crisis  situation,  follows  for  the 
Members'  attention: 
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A  Skatpt  Saluti  to  OsmaAL  Haio 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

WASHmoTOR.— A  month  ago.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  was  the  superstar  of 
the  Cabinet:  his  visage  stared  from  the 
cover  of  Time  magasine  aI>ove  the  headline, 
"Taking  Charge." 

Today,  he  is  like  a  wounded  beast  in  some 
eddy  of  the  Amason  whose  blood  has  at- 
tracted pools  of  piranha  in  attacks  as  un- 
seemly as  they  are  unjustified. 

The  latest,  made  as  usual  by  bureaucrats 
who  were  provided  a  cloak  of  anonymity  by 
the  press,  centered  on  the  secretary's  de- 
meanor in  the  critical  hours  after  the  at- 
tempted sssaasination  of  the  President. 

Let  us  review  the  actual  situation  in  the 
Situation  Room  after  Balg  arrived  with 
other  Cabinet  members. 

While  the  press  was  reporting  the  grace 
and  good  cheer  with  which  the  President 
was  conducting  himself  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital,  we  now  know  that 
his  life  was  in  the  balance.  On  arrival.  Mr. 
Reagan  was  having  difficulty  breathing,  he 
was  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth, 
staggering  toward  collapse.  He  had  lost  a 
third  to  one-half  of  his  blood  from  the 
wound  In  his  side.  He  was  almost  in  shock. 

While  this  was  hidden  from  the  public 
and  press,  surely  it  was  known  to  a  con- 
cerned Gen.  Haig. 

Watching  television.  Haig  saw  the  deputy 
press  secretary  inform  the  world  that  the 
White  House  was  unaware  if  VJB.  military 
forces  had  gone  on  worldwide  alert. 

A  take-charge  man.  the  secretary  immedi- 
ately marched  upstairs  to  the  press  room  to 
sssure  the  country  there  was  no  national 
crisis,  no  military  alert.  Asked  who  was  in 
charge,  here  is  the  text  of  his  now-contro- 
versial response: 

"Constitutionally,  gentlemen,  you  have 
the  President,  the  vice  president,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  that  order,  and  should 
the  President  decide  he  wants  to  transfer 
the  helm  to  the  vice  president,  he  wiU  do  so. 
He  has  not  done  that.  As  of  now.  I  am  in 
control  here,  in  the  White  House,  pending 
return  of  the  vice  president,  and  in  close 
touch  with  him.  If  something  came  up.  I 
would  check  with  him.  of  course." 

Based  on  this  statement,  and  reports  or 
disagreement  between  Secretary  Haig  and 
Defense  Secretary  (Jasper  Weinberger,  some 
members  of  the  press  have  suggested  that 
Haig  in  crisis  was  something  of  a  cross  be- 
tween General  Jack  Ripper  in  "Dr.  Strange- 
love"  and  Burt  UuKaster  in  "Seven  Days  in 
May  " 

According  to  White  House  aides  who  were 
in  and  out  of  the  Situation  Room,  this  Is  a 
misrepresentation  and  an  injustice  to  Al 
Haig. 

First,  while  the  secretary  should  have 
begun  his  answer  with  the  adverb  "oper- 
ationally" rather  than  "constitutionally"— 
the  secretary  of  state  being  fifth  in  line  of 
succession,  by  statute,  not  third— clearly, 
Haig  was  not  referring  to  the  line  of  succes- 
sion but  to  the  order  of  authority  in  the 
White  House  and  C^ablnet  while  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  senior  aides  were  at  the  hospi- 
tal. 

Some  of  the  selfsame  Journalists  falling 
upon  Haig  for  the  verbal  foot  faults  were 
themselves  reporting  that  Jim  Brady  was 
dead. 

Second,  what  conceivable  harm  was  done 
by  the  secretary's  misstatement?  (As  former 
Secretary  Dean  Rusk,  who  watched  footage 
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of  Haig's  appearance,  noted  to  this  writer, 
all  this  a  "tempest  in  teapot  .  .  .  blown  out 
of  proportion"  by  the  press  corps  simply  be- 
cause Haig  "choae  one  or  two  untactful 
words."  Haig.  said  Rusk,  has  not  yet  learned 
the  special  ability  of  secretaries  of  state  "to 
say  nothing  at  great  length.") 

Third,  Haig's  stat«nent  that  U.S.  forces 
were  not  on  heightened  alert  was  leas  an  ar- 
rogation  of  authority  than  It  was  a  neces- 
sary, reassuring  response. 

For  two  days,  the  President's  senior  aides, 
Ed  Meese  and  Jim  Baker,  who  were  Secre- 
tary Haig's  adversaries  in  the  earlier  "crisis 
management  tiff."  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  reassure  the  public,  through  the 
press,  that  Haig  performed  well  and  correct- 
ly. 

Another  White  House  aide  told  this  writer 
that  the  whole  thing  is  being  "blown  sky- 
high"  by  a  press  corps  which  seems  starved 
for  any  tidbit  on  which  to  build  a  story  that 
Secretary  Haig  was  about  to  go  berserk. 
Such  tidbits  are  being  provided  largely  by 
Pentagon  bureaucrats  who  were  only  as 
close  to  the  Situation  Room  as  the  Sony  TV 
In  their  office. 

Within  the  White  House,  a  decision  must 
be  made.  How  badly  does  the  administration 
want  to  retain  the  service  of  Al  Haig?  Ad- 
mittedly a  take-charge  military  man  who 
will  seise  any  bureaucratic  turf  left  unoccu- 
pied, unattended,  or  disputed,  he  is  also  a 
man  the  Europeans  trust  ind  the  Soviets  re- 
spect. 

If  the  administration  wishes  to  retain  the 
conceded  abilities  and  liabilities  of  its  con- 
troversial secretary  of  state.  It  should  begin 
by  canning  a  few  of  the  backstabbing  blab- 
bermouths in  the  bureaucracy.* 


CrVlL  LIBERTIES  AND  CIVIL 
RIGHTS:  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
EIGHTIES 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  irXW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEirrATTVES 

Thunday,  April  9.  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
Congressional  District  Community 
Conference  has  become  an  important 
annual  forum  for  addressing  great  na- 
tional issues.  Initiated  by  my  late 
friend  and  colleague.  Representative 
William  F.  Ryan.  20  years  ago.  the 
conference  attracts  a  large  and  distin- 
guished audience  to  hear  and  interact 
with  the  outstanding  men  and  women 
who  provide  their  expertise  as  panel- 
ists and  moderators. 

This  year's  conference  held  on  the 
campus  of  Coliunbia  University  on 
AprU  5  had  as  its  theme  "Civil  Lib- 
erties and  Civil  Rights:  Outlook  for 
the  Eighties."  An  eloquent  kejmote 
speech  opening  the  meeting  was  deliv- 
ered by  Judge  Bruce  McM.  Wright. 
Judge  of  the  civil  court  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

I  would  like  to  share  Judge  Wright's 
remarks  with  my  colleagues. 
Bargs  Ain>  WRiitnxs 

My  fellow  immigrants:  my  fellow  dis- 
placed persons;  my  fellow  hostages  to  right- 
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wing  backlash:  my  fellow  intellectuals:  my 
fellow  dreamers  and  visionaries:  my  allies  in 
survival— I  salute  you. 

We  are  in  solemn  West  Side  Congress  as- 
sembled here  to  rub  our  fears  like  Aladdin's 
lamp  and  then,  dressed  in  the  emperor's 
new  clothing,  we  will  become  the  latter-day 
symmetry  of  Diogenes  and  quest  for  an 
honest  ethic. 

Deeply  disturbed  by  the  poUtlcal  equiva- 
lent  in  November  of  a  Mount  St.  Helen's 
eruption,  we  have,  we  liave  come  to  the 
brink  of  fear  and  of  fearing  fear  itself. 

Millionaires  rule  the  Nation.  Demons, 
shadows,  monsters  and  grotesque  symme- 
tries rise  from  the  mists  of  our  fears.  The 
false  faces  of  reality  have  become  more  fan- 
tastic than  anything  induced  by  halluci- 
genic  drugs.  There  Is  no  need  to  take 
uppers,  smoke  opium  or  sniff  the  dust  of 
fantasy.  Life  has  become  a  distorted  reflec- 
tion in  a  Coney  Island  mirror. 

P.  Jay  Sidney,  the  actor  and  Platbush  ac- 
tivist, once  said  that  any  black  person  in 
America  who  Is  not  paranoid,  is  sick.  And 
now,  the  sickness  has  become  Integrated. 
We  wonder  what  hath  the  politics  of  Amer- 
ica wrought? 

Artificial  reapiraUon  is  being  given  to  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
Its  trials  and  tribulations  are  about  to  be 
bom  again  in  the  Senate,  dressed  in  the  em- 
peror's clothing  of  internal  security. 

S-1.  a  product  of  sUtutory  miscegenation, 
lurks  in  the  national  legislative  halls,  ready 
to  aid  and  abet  a  Judicial  reformation  in 
America  the  beautiful. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  in  a  con- 
genital and  symbiotic  relationship  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  opposes  hand-gun  controL 

The  Klan.  meanwhile,  has  ordained  ita 
own  special  forces  and  its  commandoes  are 
being  trained  to  hate  Jews,  blacks  and 
Catholics. 

Native  Alnerican  rights  are  so  denigrated 
that  bumper  stickers  are  now  seen  which 
say.  "Save  a  Fish— Spear  an  Indian." 

Five  American  citizens  are  shot  down  and 
killed  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The 
crime  is  captured  on  video-tape  and  shown 
to  an  aU-American  Jury.  The  accused  Klans- 
men  are  acquitted. 

SUtes  rights,  the  bane  of  black  existence 
for  so  many  years  in  this  country,  are  ex- 
tolled as  a  virtue  by  President  Reagan.  He 
elected  to  utter  his  praise  in  Philadelphia. 
Mississippi,  where  Schwemer.  Goodman 
and  Cheney  were  slaughtered  by  law  offi- 
cials. 

Heartened  by  such  display  of  ominous  re- 
vanche aiding  and  abetting,  the  Klan 
promptly  endorsed  the  Reagan  candidacy. 
It  sought  to  march  in  the  Inaugural  parade 
as  well. 

Brilliant  scholars  of  the  world  of  self-delu- 
sion, have  said  that  the  Nasi  holocaust  was 
only  a  fiction,  invented  by  liberal  dissidents. 
Jewish  graves  and  tombs  are  vandalised  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  inchidlng  this 
city. 

The  Moral  Majority,  sometimes  known  as 
the  religious  new  right,  spreads  the  pollu- 
tion of  ite  spiritual  ecology  by  radio  and 
television. 

A  wave  of  penteooatal.  charismatic  and 
emotional  pompous  piety  is  sweeping  across 
the  land.  It  Is  a  self-anointed  temporal  and 
natiorua  committee  of  undefined  morals— 
except,  of  course,  if  you  dare  differ  with  Its 
standards  of  integrity  and  character,  you 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  their  neo-Pasdst 
morality. 
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It  is  not  enough  that  an  infallible  Pope 
should  condemn  fw^HmnniAi  lusting,  but 
now,  Jerry  Falwell  has  now  given  us  his  pro- 
testant  bull  about  divine  propriety. 

What  Ounnar  Myrdahl  could  only  call  a 
dilemma,  has  captured  the  world's  atten- 
tion. With  22  little  children  stolen  and  cut 
down  in  the  full  flower  of  their  pre-pubic 
Joy,  blacto  have  begun  to  wonder  if  their 
final  solution  Is  now  begun. 

The  terrifying  symbolism  of  ripping 
hearts  out  of  victims,  stuns  the  most  stoical 
Imagination. 

The  contempt  for  the  poor  is  daily  an- 
nounced by  the  White  House.  For  the  fatal 
toys  of  the  pentagon,  there  are  billions. 

Ftor  social  programs  and  for  legal  services, 
there  is  annulment. 

Jeane  Klikpatrick.  our  woman  at  the 
United  Nations,  is  quoted  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times  of  February  15th,  as 
having  said  that  a  racial  dictatorship  is  pref- 
erable to  a  Marxist  one. 

At  a  dinner  in  Drydock  Coimtry,  a  well 
dressed  lawyer  placed  a  hand  on  my  arm  as 
he  clutched  with  the  other  his  fourth  marti- 
ni glan.  He  said,  gazing  into  my  eyes,  "If  we 
ever  have  slavery  again.  I'd  like  to  own 
you." 

That  man  is  a  member  of  the  bar  and  a 
partner  in  a  weU  known  Wall  Street  law 
firm.  His  martinis  had  become  a  truth 
serum. 

One  could  almost  touch  the  fear  of  Walter 
Benton's  apeDing  lines  to  his  poem.  "This  Is 
My  Beloved."  "Hate  is  legislated,  shot  into 
the  veins  like  a  vaccine." 

It  seems  easy  to  mimic  Palinurus  and  feel 
that  the  only  thing  in  life  which  is  worth- 
less, is  life  itself. 

Mtamy  people  appear  to  echo  the  New  Eng- 
land poet  who.  at  one  frustrated  point,  said 
"Ufe  goes  on:  but  I  don't  remember  why." 

Others  act  as  though  they  might  have 
committed  suicide,  except  for  their  fear  of 
what  the  neighbors  might  say. 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  are  either 
deeply  concerned  about  the  meaning  of 
recent  political  events,  or,  perhaps,  we  are 
infiltrated  by  spies  who  wish  to  monitor  our 
discomfiture:  our  winter  of  discontent:  our 
springtime  neuroses. 

And  added  to  our  domestic  bafflements 
and  vexations,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
arrival  of  George  Orwell's  1984. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Dennis  Brogan  speaks 
of  American  society  as  an  air  conditioned 
nightmare. 

O.  K.  Chesterton  chastises  our  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Indians  and  our  industrial  mar- 
vels by  saying  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  Americans,  except  their  ideals. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  speaks  of  America, 
the  gem  of  the  ocean,  as  the  only  country  in 
the  wortd  to  suffer  a  decline  and  fall  In  its 
dvilizatiiMi.  without  first  having  become  civ- 
ilized. 

Professor    Harold    Washington,    of    the 
Howard  University  Law  School,  has  pub- 
lished a  lAW  Review  article  on  the  opinions 
of    Mr.    Justice    Rhenquist.    His    title    te 
"Essays  in  Repression." 
Eari  Warren  has  gime. 
Warren  Earl  is  very  much  in  charge. 
Justice,  that  elusive  blue  bird  of  litigation, 
is  condemned  by  those  in  high  places,  along 
with  those  entrusted  with  its  administra- 
tion. Both  victims  and  criminal  defendants 
deidore  the  Judicial  establishment. 

We  bear  the  sne«-  of  Lenny  Bruce  scream- 
ing that.,  in  the  halls  of  Justice.  Justice  is  in 
tbe  balls. 
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Why  should  Americans  entertain  fears 
concerning  civil  rights?  We  are  the  country 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  are  those  who 
learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the  DemocraU 
believe  in  a  rqrabUcan  form  of  government 
and  the  Republicans  believe  in  a  democratic 
form  of  government. 

And  yet.  as  I  heard  Reverend  Sloan  Coffin 
say  from  this  very  platform,  "people  of 
power  have  no  goodwill  and  people  of  good- 
will have  no  power." 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  conference 
today,  is  to  discover  some  way  for  people  of 
goodwill  to  have  power.  I  am  reminded,  in 
some  ways,  of  that  glorious  Ume  when  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi  had  succeeded  in  liberating 
India  from  the  British  Imperium.  As  he  sat 
beside  a  spinning  wheel  one  day.  clad  in  the 
coarse  and  simple  cloth  he  then  effected,  re- 
porters crowded  around  for  a  word  or  two  of 
wisdom. 

One  anxious  reporter  asked.  "Mr.  Gandhi, 
what  do  you  think  of  Westnn  CivHlntlonr' 
Gandhi  seemed  bemused  for  a  second.  And 
then  he  replied  with  marked  enthusiasm, 
"you  know,  that's  not  a  bad  idea.  Why 
doesn't  somiebody  work  on  It?" 

As  a  bisA  man.  I  caimot  go  home  again.  I 
mean  by  that  that  blacks  like  to  Join  the 
Hyphenated  Citizens,  who  caU  themselves 
Irish-Americans.  French-Americans.  Ger- 
man-Americans or  Italian-Americans,  and 
refer  to  themselves  as  Afro-Americana. 

With  their  ancestors  torn  away  from 
Africa  as  captives  3  and  4  hundred  years 
ago,  the  bloodlines  have  now  become  con- 
fused. With  the  Indians,  blacks  are  perhaps 
the  only  true  Americans.  Certainly,  they 
cannot  pack  up  in  the  summer  and  drop  in 
on  the  Old  Tribe  in  Africa. 

And  so.  I  am  here  not  to  be  a  Philip  Nolan 
and  saO  this  dry  land  as  though  I  am  with- 
out a  country.  Civil  Rights  have  fed  Uack 
hungo'  for  survivaL  Persuading  the  major- 
ity. monX  or  otherwise,  that  we  are  here  to 
stay,  while  insist*"g  upon  ConsUtutlonal 
equality,  is  of  vital  concern  to  26  milUon 
blacks. 

And  so.  after  the  fashion  of  one  In  wor- 
ship of  group  therapy.  I  confess  that  I  am 
here  to  abate  fear  and  to  help  nourish  the 
idea  that  dvU  liberties,  dvil  rl^U  and  the 
politics  of  the  1980's  and  thoeafter.  can  co- 
exist: that  they  are  not  incompatlUe. 

I  say  this,  although  well  knowing  that  af- 
firmative action,  once  devised  as  a  catdi-up 
mechanism,  is  a  omoept  which  is  dead.  It 
was  assassinated  by  ambushers  known  as  De 
Funis.  Bakke  and  Weber.  It  now  lies  burled 
in  an  ip«"»»**wi  grave,  somewhere  in  the 
middle- American  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  survival  of  American  hu- 
manity, co-existing  with  dvil  liberties  and 
dvfl  rights,  blacks  will  need  their  former 
Jewish  allies.  Puerto  Ricans  and  tUmcks  In 
this  dty  will  have  to  declare  a  sodal  and  po- 
litical detente.  There  are  no  more  poverty 
crumbs  to  quarrel  over. 

AU  of  us  need  to  meet  In  places  such  as 
this,  from  time  to  time,  to  water  the  rooU  of 
freedom.  Not.  as  Thomas  Jeffersm  said, 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  but  with 
Pater's  hard,  gem-like  flame  of  insight  and 
traditional  American  energy. 

Tbe  liberation  of  women  is  not  to  be  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Women  have  moved 
from  slave  labor  to  cheap  labor.  little 
wonder  that  Erica  Jong  could  say.  as  she 
pointedly  did.  that  bigamy  is  having  one 
husband  too  many  and  monogamy  Is  the 
thing. 
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banv 


IB    PMt    polttta.    and    poUtics 

hMorj  vt  mutt  be  «ethr«  in  our 

ihap*  the  proosM.  iMt  It  ihape  us. 

to  ■•  ft  bairen  thine  thle  eoiMer- 

nU  IMndi.  when  teeed  bjr  adver- 

In  eootroL  Be  called  TdttIbb  "an  on- 

■breed.  the  mule  of  poUtlei  that 

nothliw." 

of  ooune.  to  be  critical,  than 
correct.  Let  us  then  be  both,  with  a 


for  ehante.  This  Is  especially  true  if 
the  Vlctoflan  dogma  Is  accurate  In  saylnc 
that  a  coaeervathpc  govemment  is  onanlMd 
hypocrisy. 

We  must  fashion  our  bectamlnss,  for  we 
cannot  avoid  our  endings  without  first 
avoUUng  our  beginnings. 

In  the  spMt  of  that  change  which  will  tol- 
erate compatibility  between  national  secu- 
rity and  dvU  Uberties;  where  the  righU  of 
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women  and  blacks  will  be  synonymous  with 
the  politics  of  honor  and  where  as  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  put  it,  the  great  duty  of  the 
land  is  to  protect  the  Bill  of  Rights.  let  us 
never  retreat 

With  passlonste  impertlnenoe.  let  us  re- 
member that  the  Constitution  Is  not  dumb. 
In  that  honorable  cause,  may  the  force  be 
with  us.* 


April  10, 1981 
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iLeoUtattoe  day  of  Monday.  February  16, 19S1) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn..  m  the 
oq^tion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tto  Stevkms. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 


APPOINTMKNT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OVPiCEU.  The  clerfc 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THuufOm) . 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  following  letter : 
UJS.  Sbmatx, 
PsnnncMT  fbo  Tncraas, 
WMhingtOH.  D.C..  Aprtl  10.  IfBl. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  proTlslons  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honormble  Tm  Srsvnrs,  a  Sens- 
tor  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stsom  Tbobmomd, 
PmldeiU  fro  tempore. 

Mr.  STKVlsINS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempcne. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  12  NOON  ON 
MONDAY.  APRIL  27.  1981 

The  ACTINO  PRESiraarr  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  provisicHis  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  17.  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  untU  12  noon  on 
Blonday,  April  27, 1981. 

Thereupon,  at  9:31  ajn.,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordanoe  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
17.  untU  Monday.  April  27.  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMl'lTKES 

The  following  reports  of  conmiittees 
weresutoiitted: 

By  Mr.  THOBMOMD,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  wltbout  amendment: 

S.  195.  A  biU  to  Inoorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
(Rept.  No.  97-87). 

By  BIr.  THOBMOMD.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment,  and 
with  a  preamble: 

SJ.  Bes.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  oC  liay  t  through  9.  1961.  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  16S.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  8  through 
May  10,  1901,  —  "Jewish  Herltaga  Week". 

By  Mr.  HDDDLBTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Ifntritlon,  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  sa  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  emergency 
use  of  the  funds  oC  the  Commodity  Credit 


Corporation  In  lnq>lementlng  tbe  Federal 
Crap  Tnawrsnoe  Act  of  1980  (Rq>t.  Mo.  97-38) . 


nnBODUcnoN  of  bills  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tbe  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
seoood  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 
B.  988.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Federsl-Stote 
Extended  UDeiiq>loyment  Compennstlon  Act 
of  1970  to  eliminate  the  national  trigger 
for  extended  compensation,  change  the 
State  trigger,  provide  for  a  qualifying  re- 
quirement, and  for  other  ptuposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hsim): 
S.  984.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOTNIEUM: 
8.  986.  A  bUl  to  authorise  tbe  Issusnoe  of 
variable-rate  debentures  by  tbe  FDIC  and 
FSLIC;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOaxtt  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOTWIBAM)  : 

&  986.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tor  a  demon- 
stration program  to  test  the  States'  ability 
to  develop  functional  alternatives  to  the 
current  work  requirements  of  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hud- 
mMmtom,  Mr.  Bumpsss.  Mr.  Bmvcob, 
Mr.    Lsvnr,    Mr.    Dizoir,    and    Mr. 
FsToa): 
&  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Business 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Buslnsss. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
8.  988.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amendments 
to  Utie  18.  United  States  Code,  reUting  to 
rlgjits  of  witnesses  appearing  before  grand 
juries:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cbah- 
■roir.  Mr.  Bamdc&ph,  and  Mr.  Mot- 

MIKAM)  : 

S.  980.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Child  Abuss 
Preventlcm  and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  a  national 
computerised  ad<vtlon  Identlflcation  center, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reeouroes. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  States, 
municipalities,  and  agencies  or  units  of  gov- 
emment thereof,  may  be  sued  imder  the 
provisions  of  such  section,  to  establish  rules 
of  liability  with  respect  to  such  States, 
munlclpsUtles.  and  agencies  of  unlta  of 
government  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEBCT  (by  request) : 

S.  991.  A  bill  to  authorize  appn^rlatlons 
under  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act.  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


By  Mr.  SASSEB: 
S.  993.  A  biU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEBCT  (by  request): 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  smend  tbe  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  with  respect  to  tbe  ac- 
tivities of  the  Overseas  Prlvata  Investment 
Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  HUIX>LESTON  (for  hlmsdf, 
Mr.  FoBD,  and  ilr.  Hvuir) : 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers  and  assure  consum- 
ers of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  for  other  purpbess;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlmsdt  Mr. 

Baocos.  Mr.  DsCowcnn.  Mr.  BmwtMm, 

and  Mr.  Laxalt)  : 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  provide  for  contribution 

of  damages  attributable  to  an  agreement  by 

two  or  more  persons   to  fix.  »»i«iti«»t»i    or 

stabilise  prices  under  section  4.  4a.  or  4c  of 

Clayton    Act;    to    the    Committee    on    tbe 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI : 
S.  996.  A  bUl  to  remove  artificial  impedi- 
menta on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  to  facil- 
itate the  transportation  of  natural  gas  to 
end  users;  to  tbe  Ooaunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DCMUI: 
S.  907.  A  blU  to  provide  a  new  pragrsm 
for  producers  of  wbeat.  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans for  the  crop  years  1983  tliroogb  1986. 
to  amend  tbe  Food  Staaq>  Act  ot  1977.  and 
for  other  purposss;  to  tlie  Oommlttss  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McCLUBE  (for  blmsslf  and 
Mr.  WAsms) : 
S.  998.  A  bill  to  amcstd  tbe  BMtgy  FMley 
and  Conservation  Act  and  tbft  Bketgy  Secu- 
rity Act  to  Improve  the  administration  ot 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Pestrvt,  to  provide 
for  transition  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  an  altar- 
native  off-budget  funding  mscJianlsm  for 
wt.aw.Hiig  the  purchase  of  petnAenm  fOr  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  end  for  oUmt 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Baergy  and 
Natural  Resourcsa. 

By  Mr.  BAKEB  (for  blmsslf  and  Mr. 
Dixow): 
SJ.  Res.  09.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  and  adaption  of  the  Ameri- 
can marigold  as  tbe  national  floral  emblem 
of  tbe  United  States;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THUBMOMD  (for  blmsttf  and 
MT.SiMnost): 
S.J.  Bes.  70.  Joint  rssotutton  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  length  of 
the  term  of  oOoe  of  tbe  lYesldsnt  and  Vies 
President  and  tbs  numbsr  of  tstms  a  Presi- 
dent may  ssrve;  to  tbs  Ooaunlttss  on  tbe 
Judldsiy. 

By  Mr.  MOCLUBS  (by  rsqosst) : 
SJ.  Bss.  71.  A  bin  to  apptove  tbe  Oonsttto- 
tion  of  tbe  Vligtn  islands,  and  for  otbsr 
purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Natural] 


•  This  '%allcc~  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  noc  qwken  by  the  Member  on  tbe  floor. 
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STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 
S.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  to  eliminate  the 
national  ti1«ger  for  extended  compen- 
sation, change  the  State  trigger,  provide 
for  a  qualifying  requirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
VNOfTLOTicKirr  coMPSMSATioif  tMxtnuxtm 

OW    IMl 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  I  am  today  Intro- 
ducing the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tlcm  Amendments  of  1981.  which  sire  in- 
tended to  implement  President  Reagan's 
unemployment  compensation  recom- 
mendations cfHitained  in  his  program  for 
economic  recovery.  In  view  of  the  press- 
ing need  to  control  Government  spend- 
ing and  foster  economic  growth,  I  urge 
careful  and  prompt  consideration  of 
these  proposals.  The  unemployment  rate 
across  the  Nation  stands  at  7.4  percent; 
in  some  regions,  the  rate  is  double  this. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981,  more  than 
$20  billion  win  have  been  spent  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  on  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  some  10.5  mil- 
lion people.  Steps  to  improve  the  system 
should  have  high  priority. 

The  administration's  bill  includes  a 
number  of  significant  revisions  In  the 
imemployment  compensation  system. 
Title  I  of  the  blU  contains  four  sections 
which  change  the  Federal-State  ex- 
t«Pded  benefit  program  to  improve  the 
targeting  of  compensation  to  the  tnily 
long-term  unemployment  in  the  most  se- 
verely impacted  States.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bin  would— 

Eliminate  the  national  trigger  for  ex- 
tended benefits  and  thus  target  benefits 
to  claimants  In  those  States  with  high 
unemployment  rates  ; 

Change  the  State  trigger  for  extended 
campensatifm  to  achieve  greater  target- 
ing of  benefits  in  those  SUtes  with  higher 
unemployment  rates: 

Establish  a  new  qualifying  require- 
ment for  claimants  of  extended  benefits 
In  order  to  require  a  greater  labor  force 
attachment  by  workers;  and 

Change  the  equaUon  for  determining 
"»•  r***  of  insured  unonployment  to 
dlmlnate  claimants  tar  extended  bene- 
fits. 

TiUe  n  would  esUblish  a  tighter  work 
test  requirement  for  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  after  a  claimant  had 
received  13  weeks  of  compensation  under 
the  appUcaUe  SUte  law.  The  requlre- 
mrat  would  remove  a  disincentive  from 
seeking  employment  in  different  occupa- 
tional sectors  while  challenging  workers 
to  adjust  to  new  economic  and  industrial 
realities.  «»"«u 

Title  m  would  establish  requiremmts 
for  soTlce  members  that  are  more  com- 
Piwahle  to  those  which  apply  to  civilian 
workers. 

This  bin  would  produce  savings  of  |5«5 


million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  $1.4  billi<m 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

I  expect  the  Finance  Committee  to 
carefully  scrutinize  each  of  these  pro- 
posals. The  committee  may  decide 
against  some  of  these  ideas  and  find 
other  ways  to  achieve  equivalent  savings. 
For  example,  I  anticipate  that  a  number 
of  members,  including  this  one,  may  have 
some  reservations  about  imposing  a  Fed- 
eral suitability  of  work  standard  on  the 
State  regular  benefit  program. 

Nevertheless.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
principles  underlying  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations. We  must  improve  the  in- 
centives of  unemployed  workers  to  re- 
enter the  work  force,  while  protecting  the 
basic  income  support  funcUwi  of  the 
system.  This  can  be  achieved  by  targeting 
Oovemment  funds  on  those  regions  of 
the  country  experiencing  more  acute  un- 
employment and  on  those  individuals 
with  some  significant  attachment  to  the 
labor  force  who  find  themselves  tempo- 
rarily and  Involuntarily  out  of  work.  This 
was  the  intention  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  during  the  9eth  Congress 
when  we  recommended  a  number  of  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  conmiittee  has  held 
hearings  <m  these  and  other  proposals  in 
the  administration's  economic  program 
and  it  is  my  expectation  that  we  will 
move  quickly  to  act  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objectim,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

BXPLAMATIOir      or      THB      UlTUfPLOTlCKlfT 
COMPKNOAnOM  Amxhomkntb  OP  1981 

Title  I  would  change  various  provlalona  of 
the  PederaJ-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970.  Section  101  would 
ellnUnat«  the  national  trigger  for  extended 
compensation.  Under  present  law.  when  the 
national  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
reaches  4J  percent,  the  extended  benefit 
program,  consisting  of  up  to  13  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  after  the 
regular  36  weeks  of  beneflu.  triggers  on  In 
all  SUtes. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram Is  to  prevent  hardship  in  arees  where 
high  levels  of  unemplojment  make  It  un- 
usually dlfflcult  for  unemployed  worters  to 
find  Jobs.  Structural  shifts  In  the  national 
economy,  however,  produce  large  unemploy- 
ment rate  differentials.  The  elimination  of 
the  naUonal  trigger  wiu  target  extended 
benefit  funds  only  to  those  States  whose 
workers  genuinely  need  such  extra  help.  In 
addlUon.  this  change  win  remove  the  work 
disincentive  which  U  created  In  low  unem- 
ployment States  when  the  naUonal  trtnter 
Is  on.  " 

This  change  would  be  made  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  if  the  national  trig- 
ger U  "off".  The  changes  would  be  effective 
on  July  1.  1981.  If  for  the  week  In  which  such 
date  of  enactment  occurs  there  Is  In  effect 
an  extended  benefit  period  on  the  basis  of  a 
national  "on"  Indicator.  Alternatively,  if  the 
national  indicator  U  "on",  the  changes 
would  be  effective  prior  to  July  1,  1981,  in 
the  week  following  the  week  In  which  an 
extended  benefit  period  ends  cm  the  basis  of 
a  national  "off"  Indicator.  This  section  «^i«" 


requires  the  States  to  conform  their  State 
laws  to  the  enacted  clianges  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible In  1981,  or  early  In  1983  In  the  case  of 
any  Stats  whose  legislature  does  not  meet 
In  a  session  which  begins  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  1981. 

Section  103  would  Increase  the  level  of  In- 
sured unemployment  necessary  to  trigger 
extended  benefits  In  a  State.  Under  present 
law,  the  extended  benefit  program  triggers 
In  a  State  when  (a)  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  4  percent  or  above  for  13 
weeks,  provided  the  rate  is  at  least  130  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  rates  for  the  cor- 
responding periods  In  sach  of  the  two  prior 
years,  or  at  the  option  of  the  State,  (b)  6 
percent  without  regard  to  the  rate  In  the 
prior  two  years. 

This  section  would  Increase  the  State  trig- 
ger rates  of  Insured  unemployment  to  5  per- 
cent and  6  percent,  respectively. 

The  purpose  of  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram Is  to  prevent  hardship  In  areas  where 
high  levels  of  unemployment  make  It  dlffl- 
cult for  unemployed  workers  to  find  Jobs. 
At  the  same  time,  where  workers  can  more 
easily  find  work,  the  receipt  of  extended 
benefits  operates  as  a  disincentive  to  Job 
search.  The  proposed  Increases  In  State  trig- 
ger levels  reflect  a  better  balance  between 
these  objectives. 

This  change  would  be  made  effective  on 
October  1,  1983.  Thto  section  would  also 
require  the  States  to  amend  their  State  laws 
In  order  to  conform  with  the  enacted 
changes  by  September  36.  1983.  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible  In  the  case  of  a  State 
whose  legislature  does  not  meet  in  a  session 
that  begins  before  September  1.  1982. 

Section  103  would  add  a  qualifying  re- 
quirement as  a  condition  for  an  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  extended  compensation. 
The  new  requirement  would  be  20  weeks  of 
work  In  the  base  period  or  the  equivalent 
In  wages. 

Extended  unemployment  benefits  are  paid 
generaUy  from  the  27th  up  to  the  39th  week 
of  unemployment.  Such  long-term  benefits 
should  not  be  paid  to  workers  who  were  em- 
ployed for  less  than  20  weeks  in  the  base 
period  used  to  eeUbllsh  their  eligibility  for 
regular  benefits,  or  who.  under  State  law 
have  previously  earned  wages  which  amount 
to  less  than  the  equivalent  of  20  weeks  of 
work. 

The  bin  seu  forth  two  methods  for  deter- 
mining when  a  worker  has  earned  the  eqiUv- 
alent  In  Insured  wages  to  30  weeks  of  work 
One  method  Is  earnings  covered  by  SUte  law 
which  exceed  40  times  the  Individual's  most 
recent  weekly  benefit  amount.  Since  an  In- 
dlvldualB  weekly  benefit  amoimt  usually  ap- 
proximates half  of  that  Individual  s  average 
weekly  earnings.  40  times  that  amount 
should  nearly  approximate  the  earnings  for 
20  weeks  of  work.  The  second  method  is  one 
and  one-haU  times  an  individuals  insured 
wages  in  that  quarter  of  the  Individual's  base 
period  when  the  workers  insured  wages  were 
the  highest.  A  base  period  quarter  has  13 
JTff,  » ■^•'*'o"-  »»>•  total  Of  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  earnings  in  the  high  eam- 
ngs  quarter  should  approximate  the  earn- 
ings of  20  weeks  of  work.  Each  SUte  may 

nn^  ^^'T**"  ^^^  '^  ''**^  «'  'O'k  test  or 
one  of  the  two  wage  equivalency  tests.  Since 
States  already  use  one  of  these  methods  for 
their  regular  unemployment  compensation 
program,  the  additional  qualifying  require- 
ment should  not  bs  admlnUtratlvely  bur- 
densoms. 

The  chuiges  required  by  this  section  would 
be  made  effective  on  October  1.  1983.  This 
section  would  require  the  SUtes  to  amend 
their  SUU  laws  in  order  to  conform  with 
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the  enacted  changes  by  September  25,  1982. 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  passible  In  the  case 
of  a  SUte  whose  leglsUture  does  not  meet 
In  a  session  that  begins  before  September  1, 
1983. 

Section  104  would  change  the  method  cA 
calculating  the  Insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR) .  The  present  law  includes  individuals 
filing  claims  for  extended  beneflU  In  the 
Insured  unemployment  count.  The  amend- 
ment would  take  extended  benefit  dalmanU 
out  of  the  count. 

The  present  method  of  calctilatlng  Insured 
unemployment  rates,  by  Including  those 
claiming  extended  benefite.  Is  technically 
flawed  and  produces  several  anomalies.  The 
payment  of  extended  beneflU  may  be  delayed 
when  unemployment  rises;  extended  bene- 
flU may  be  paid  In  one  SUte  for  several 
months  while  they  are  not  paid  In  another 
SUU  with  an  identical  overall  unemploy- 
ment raU;  and  extended  beneflU  may  con- 
tinue to  be  paid  when  overall  unemploy- 
ment Is  less  than  It  Is  when  the  extra  bene- 
fits began.  Bemovlng  those  claiming  ex- 
tended beneflU  from  the  count  of  Insured 
unemployed  will  correct  these  anomaUes. 
This  change  would  be  effective  for  weeks 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

This  change  In  the  method  of  lUR  calcu- 
lation will  require  the  SUtes  to  recalculate 
their  rUR's  for  the  past  117  weeks  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  TUB  Is  used  to 
trigger  the  SUte  extended  beneflt  period 
within  that  SUte.  Under  present  law,  the 
extended  beneflt  program  triggers  on  In  a 
SUte  when  (a)  the  insured  unemployment 
rate  Is  4  percent  or  above  for  13  weeks,  pro- 
vided the  rate  is  at  least  130  percent  of  the 
average  of  the  rates  for  the  corresponding 
periods  In  each  of  the  two  prior  years,  or 
at  the  option  of  the  SUte,  (b)  5  percent 
without  regard  to  the  rate  In  the  prior  two 
years.  Under  method  (a) ,  a  SUte  would  cal- 
culate the  average  rates  for  corresponding 
periods  in  each  of  the  past  two  years.  A 
change  In  the  method  of  calculating  the 
lUR  would  therefore  require  a  SUte  to  ad- 
just lU  prior  rUR  rates  In  order  that  the 
percentage  would  reflect  a  true  average  for 
the  corresponding  periods.  If  different  lUR's 
were  used,  inaccurate  resulte  would  be 
reached.  S«H;tlon  104  of  the  bill  contains  a 
provision  requiring  this  recalculation. 

The  changes  required  by  this  section  would 
require  SUtes  to  amend  their  SUte  laws  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  enacted  changes 
as  soon  as  possible  In  1981.  or  early  In  1982 
In  the  case  of  any  SUte  whose  legislature 
does  not  meet  in  a  session  which  begins 
before  September  I,  1981. 

Title  II  of  taie  bill  would  change  the  work 
tea«  tmder  the  regular  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  Seotton  301 
would  amend  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  to  strengthen  the  work  test  for  redpl- 
en(U  of  regular  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  current  State  law.  those  who  refuse 
to  accept  "suitable  work"  are  denied  unem- 
ployment beneflU.  "Suitable  work"  is  usually 
defined  as  a  Job  similar  to  the  person's  prlw 
employment,  and  thus  generally  requires 
those  drawing  imemploymenit  beneflte  to 
search  for  work  in  their  customary  occupa- 
tions at  prevailing  wages. 

This  section  would  adopt  the  work  test  of 
the  Federsl-SUte  Extended  Unemploymmt 
Ck>mpen8atlon  Act  of  1970.  as  amended.  It 
would  require  thait.  after  the  13th  week  In 
which  the  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  par- 
tial or  toUl  payment,  was  dlsquallfled.  or 
was  unavailable  for  work.  clabnanU  wboae 
prospects  of  returning  to  their  line  of  wtwk 
were  not  good^ — would  be  dlsquallfled  for 
regular  UI  If  they  failed  or  refused  to  accept 
oatTB  at  "suitable  work",  m  radsflned.  or  to 
seek  and  apply  for  such  work.  With  req>ect 
to  such  work,  there  would  have  to  be  an 


offer  In  writing  or  the  Job  would  have  to  be 
listed  with  the  State  employment  service. 
Changes  In  current  procedures  would  not  be 
required  for  work«s  during  the  first  13 
wetiu  of  their  benefit  years. 

"Suitable  work"  after  the  first  13  weeks 
would  be  defined  under  this  new  work  test 
as  work,  (a)  which  is  within  the  person's 
capabilities;  and  (b)  for  which  the  wage 
rate  is  noi  less  than  the  higher  of  the  Fed- 
eral wittiitniim  wage  rate  set  forth  In  section 
6  ct  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the 
appUcable  SUte  or  local  minimum  wage  rate; 
and  (c)  for  which  the  gross  average  weekly 
pay  exceeds  the  person's  most  recent  weekly 
benefit  amount  plus.  If  applicable,  the 
amount  <rf  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation  beneflU. 

These  changes  in  the  unemfrioyment  oom- 
peneatlon  work  test  seek  to  challenge  workers 
to  adjust  to  new  economic  and  Industrial 
reaUtles.  Boonomki  evenU  of  the  past  decade 
have  produced  significant  structural  shlfto 
In  the  American  economy,  with  employment 
In  a  number  of  major  Industries  declining 
while  newer  Industries  grow.  By  allowing  un- 
employed workers  to  draw  iq)  to  6  months 
of  compensation  unless  Jobs  In  their  occu- 
pations are  available,  the  present  vmem|rioy- 
ment  compensation  system  discourages 
wvtiters  from  seeking  employment  In  new  In- 
dustries which,  while  they  may  InltlaUy  pay 
lower  wages,  hold  the  prospect  of  growing 
employnvnt  and  increasingly  higher  pay 

The  changes  required  by  this  section  would 
be  made  effective  on  October  1.  1982.  This 
section  would  require  the  SUtes  to  amend 
their  State  laws  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  enacted  changes  by  October  1,  1982.  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  is  possible  In  the  case 
of  a  SUte  whose  legislature  does  not  meet 
In  a  session  that  begins  before  September  1, 
1982. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  would  change  the  pro- 
visions of  title  S.  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
provide  for  unemplojrment  compensation  for 
ex-service  members  (UCX). 

Ttie  unemployment  compensation  program 
for  ex-mlUtary  personnel  would  be  amended 
to  nuke  ineligible  for  beneflU  (under  UCX) 
those  military  personnel  who  are  not  dis- 
charged under  honorable  conditions,  or  who 
voluntarUy  leave  the  military  service,  or  are 
discharged  for  cause. 

The  military  service  Is  now  entirely  volun- 
tary, and  most  separations  from  the  so^lce 
are  voluntary.  Unemployntent  compensation 
would  be  denied  if  the  ex-servlcemember  re- 
signs or  voluntarily  leaves  the  service,  or 
is  discharged  for  cause.  In  addition,  only 
a  discharge  or  release  under  honorable  con- 
ditions wotild  qualify  an  individual  for  bene- 
fiU  under  the  program.  Every  SUte  provides 
for  the  disquallficaticm  of  civilians  who  vol- 
untarUy leave  their  Jobs,  are  discharged  for 
misconduct,  or  refuse  an  offer  of  suitable 
work.  The  proposed  amendment,  therefore, 
would  bring  treatment  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary personnel  more  In  line,  by  esUblishing 
national  rules  for  mlUtary  separations  that 
are  voluntary  or  are  not  under  honorable 
conditions. 

The  changes  made  by  this  title  would  be 
effective  on  July  1,  1981. 

UNEMFUJYifzirr  Compensation  Act  Amknd- 
MKNTB  OP  1981 — Budget  Ebtuiatss 


TITLX   I IXrZNDEO  TTNXMPLOTMKNT 

COMPENSATION 

The  proposal  is  expected  to  result  In  the 
foUowlng  changes  In  funding  from  current 
law: 

I  In  millions  of  dollars] 
Outlays: 

1981  -605 

1983  -1,318 

1983  — —483 

1984  — -203 

1986  -384 

1986  -386 


TITLE    n KECUUia    tTNEMPUSTMENT 

COMPENSATION 

The  proposal  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
following  changes  in  funding: 

I  In  mUllons  of  doUars] 
OutUys: 

1981    

1982    "  ™ 

1983    "  ~286 

1984    _386 

1985    .  _272 

1986    _264 

THXE  ni — ^TTNEMPLOTMENT  COMPENSATION  POS 
EX-SEBVICEMZMBEas 

The  proposal  is  expected  to  result  in  the 
following  changes  in  funding: 

I  In  miHiOfu  o(  dattan) 


Budtet  authority.. 
Outfiys 


1981    1982    1983    1984    198S    198S 


-SO  -22S  -237  -245  -247  -248 
-SO  -225  -237  -245  -247  -2« 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hxons) : 
S.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral  De- 
posit Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  variable-rate  debentures  by  the  FDIC 
and  FSLIC;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

GSEATES    TLEXtXajTH    POB    PDIC    AND    FBUC 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Presidmt.  I  am 
introducing  two  bills  today. 

First,  would  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  would  make  it  easier  for  the  FDIC 
to  lend  money  to  a  bank  that  is  in  danger 
of  failing. 

The  second  would  authorize  the  FDIC 
and  its  sister  agency,  the  FSLIC,  to  issue 
variable-rate  debentures.  These  deben- 
tures would  be  exchanged  for  low-yield- 
ing mortgages  for  banks  that  have  lost 
moaey  in  two  or  more  consecutive  quar- 
ters. 

The  aim  of  the  first  bill  is  to  give  the 
FDIC  greater  flexibility. 

Today,  the  agency  has  four  options 
when  a  bank  is  in  trouble.  It  may  shut 
down  the  bank  and  pay  off  the  bank's 
depositors.  It  may  find  another  bank 
that  wants  to  merge  with  the  failing 
bank,  and  use  its  insurance  mcmey  to 
make  the  merger  more  attractive.  It  may 
take  over  the  bank  and  run  it  for  up  to  2 
years  as  an  FDIC  bank.  Or  it  may  shore 
up  the  bank  by  giving  it  monetary  as- 
sistance to  keep  it  open. 

The  last  option  is  rarely  used.  The 
reason  is  a  bank  must  be  essential  to  a 
community  before  the  FDIC  may  lend  it 
mcmey;  few  banks,  if  any,  are  essential. 
Another  problem  is  that  the  bank  must 
be  in  danger  of  closing.  By  then.  It  is 
usually  too  late.  A  loan  will  not  mate- 
rially improve  the  bank's  conditicm. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  FDIC  charter. 
If  it  is  enacted,  the  FDIC  would  be  able 
to  lend  money  to  a  bank  that  is  in  danger 
of  closing,  or  one  that  is  merely  unstable, 
but  not  yet  about  to  fail. 

The  bank  would  not  have  to  be 
"essential."  as  under  present  law.  But 
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tbe  nnC  must  feel  that  lending  money 
to  the  bank  is  "deeizmble  In  order  to 
pieaenre  public  confidence"  in  all  banks, 
or  that  lendbig  money  Is  "desirable  *  *  * 
in  ordor  to  provide  adequate  banfclng 
aerrlce'*  in  a  community  served  by  the 


Tht  point  is  the  FDIC  should  be  free 
to  laid  money  to  a  bank,  if  a  well-timed 
loan  would  be  less  costly  to  the  agency 
in  the  Ions  run  than  other  (w>tion8. 

Ttie  nsiC  wants  that  freedom.  It  may 
propose  sllchtly  different  language. 
Senator  Hnn  is  Joining  me  today  as  a 
cosponaor. 

Tlie  other  bin  Is  the  "Mortgage  Ware- 
housing Facility  Act."  It  Is  a  contingency 
plan  to  help  banks  and  savings  asaocla- 
tioos  adjust  to  changed  economic  and 
regulatory  ctmditions.  Interest  rates 
have  been  extraordinarily  volatile  since 
late  1979.  In  addition,  the  Oovemment 
began  in  March  1980  to  deregulate  bank- 
ing. Thrift  institutions  have  found  it 
difllcuH  to  adjust,  in  part  because  they 
still  have  on  their  books  mortgages  made 
yean  ago  when  interest  rates  were  5,  6, 
and  7  percent. 

We  may  yet  have  to  help  these  institu- 
tions through  a  transition. 

My  biU  would  authorise  the  FDIC  and 
FBUC  to  issue  variable-rate  debentures. 
The  debentures  would  be  used  to  pur- 
chase low-yielding  mcntgages.  at  par, 
from  financially  troubled  bainks  and 
savings  associations.  Any  bank  holding 
a  debenture  would  be  entitled  to  interest 
at  the  rate  on  30-month  Treasury  notes. 

The  exchange  would  be  a  temporary 
one.  Three  years  later,  banks  would  begin 
to  buy  back  their  mortgages,  again  at 
par.  and  to  retire  tbe  debentures,  a 
process  that  would  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  10th  year. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  a  bank  <»■ 
savings  association  would  have  to  have 
lost  money  for  two  consecutive  quarters 
and  have  at  least  10  percent  of  its  assets 
tied  up  in  residential  mortgages.  A  bank 
would  not  qualify,  however,  if  its  losses 
result  from  bad  management,  rather 
than  from  unforeseeable  changes  in  in- 
terest rates  and  Oovemment  regulations. 

The  bill  sets  a  limit  of  $700  million  a 
year  on  Federal  outlays  under  the  pro- 
gram. The  cost  to  the  Oovemment  is  the 
Intereat  differential,  the  gap  between 
the  interest  rate  on  the  mortgages  and 
the  rate  on  30-month  Treasury  notes. 
TtM  money  would  be  drawn  from  the 
raiC  and  FBLIC  insurance  funds. 

Because  there  are  more  old  mortgages 
than  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  would  be  able 
to  purchase,  a  way  must  be  found  to 
allocate  the  debentures.  The  bill  sug- 
g^s  that  no  single  institution  be  al- 
lowed to  trade  in  more  than  75  percent 
of  its  old  mortgages.  But  It  leaves  other 
standards  up  to  the  regulators  them- 
selves.  The  bill  requires  the  H>IC  and 
FBLK?  "Jointly  [tol  prewTlbe  a  formula 
to  be  used  in  aDocating  the  debentures." 

In  essence,  this  is  a  program  that 
would  give  financially  troubled  banks 
and  savings  associations  3  years  to 
adjust. 

It  would  be  used  only  in  an  emergency. 


There  must  be  the  prospect  of  an  indus- 
try failure,  not  Just  the  failure  of  iso- 
lated banks  and  savings  associations.  An 
industry  failure  is  man  than  the  FDIC 
and  FSLIC  can  handle  by  conventional 
means. 

Again,  my  aim  Is  to  give  the  Federal 
bank  regulattnry  agencies  greater  fiexi- 
billty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  text  of  both  bills  along  with  a 
fact  sheet  on  the  "Mortgage  Warehous- 
ing Facility  Act"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
the  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao.  as  foUows: 
s.  »84 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  th«  Senate  and  Houee  o/ 
Repre»enUUve»  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Confret*  auembled, 

Sactlon  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
sunoioe  Act  (la  U.S.C.  I8a3(c))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  tbe  flnt  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following — 

"In  order  to  reopen  a  cloeed  bank  or,  when 
the  Corporation  haa  determined  that  an  In- 
sured bank  U  In  danger  of  closing,  In  order 
to  prevent  such  closing,  or,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  an  Insured  bank,  to  strengthen  the 
stability  of  such  Insiired  bank,  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  the  discretion  of  Its  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to,  or  pur- 
chase the  assets  or  stock  of.  or  make  deposits 
In.  such  insured  bank,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe, when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  continued  operation  of  such 
bank  Is  desirable  In  order  to  preserve  public 
confidence  In  the  stability  and  soundness  of 
the  nation's  banking  system  or  to  provide 
adequate  banking  service  In  one  or  more 
communities  served  by  the  bank.". 

8.  988 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congret*  astembled. 

SHOBT   TTTUC 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Mortgage 
Warehousing  Faculty  Act  of  1081". 
Sbc.    101.    Dormnoirs. — As   used   In   this 


(1)  the  term  "appropriate  Federal  agency" 
means  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  any  commercial  bank 
and  with  respect  to  any  savings  bank  the 
deposits  or  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  with  respect  to  any  savings 
and  loan,  building  and  loan,  or  homestead 
association  or  Federal  savings  bank;  and 

(3)  the  term  "eligible  Institution"  means 
any  bank  savings  and  loan,  building  and 
loan  or  homestead  association,  or  any  mutual 
savings  bank,  which  has  net  operating  losses 
after  Interest  and  dividends  (exclusive  of 
asset  transactions  and  before  taxes)  for  at 
least  two  consecutive  calendar  quarters  sub- 
sequent to  December  31.  1980.  and  at  least 
10  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  which  are 
residential  mortgages. 

Sac.    103.   AUTROBIZATIOIf   FOB  PTTmCHASZS. — 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  are  authorized  to  Issue  variable- 
rate  debentures,  as  described  In  section  104, 
to  eligible  institutions  In  exchange  at  par  for 
residential  mortgages  which  were  made  or 
acquired  prior  to  December  1.  1979.  and 
which  provide  a  return  not  In  excess  of  TV^ 
per  cetatum  per  annum;,  provided  that  prior 


to  lasuaoce  the  FDIC  or  FBLIC,  as  the  case 
may  be,  finds  that  the  eligible  Institution 
has  submitted  a  realistic  and  satisfactory 
operating  plan  in  such  form  as  it  shall  pre- 
scribe, demonstrating  the  ability  of  the  eligi- 
ble institution  to  continue  as  a  safe  and 
sound  financial  institution  after  the  Issuance 
of  debentures.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  are  author- 
ised to  limit  the  aggregate  amount  of  mort- 
gages which  may  be  acquired  from  any  one 
eligible  Institution,  and  in  no  case  may  any 
eligible  institution  exchange  more  than  7S 
per  centum  of  the  mortgages  held  by  It  for 
such  debentures.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  shall  Jointly 
prescribe  a  formula  to  be  used  In  allocating 
the  debent\ires  authorized  by  this  Act  In 
order  that  the  proportion  of  mortgages  which 
an  eligible  institution  may  exchange  will  re- 
flect the  magnitude  of  its  net  operating 
losses  after  interest  and  dividends,  subject 
to  the  limitation  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

Sac.  103.  RwragMMMT  or  Dkbixtxtkxs. — 
Beginning  in  the  third  year  following  the 
Issuance  of  any  debentures  under  this  Act, 
each  eligible  Institution  holding  any  such 
debenture  shall  allocate  each  year  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  any  Increase  in 
Its  net  operating  Income  after  Interest  and 
dividends  over  the  net  operating  Income  after 
Interest  and  dividends  during  the  next  pre- 
ceding year  to  tbe  repurchase  of  mortgages 
at  par  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  pro  rata  retirement  of  any  deben- 
tures stlU  outstanding.  Not  later  than  10 
years  after  the  Issuance  of  any  such  deben- 
ture, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
recall  such  debenture  and  i-etum  to  the  eligi- 
ble Institution  any  mortgage  acquired  from 
It. 

SBC.    104.  V*BXABL>-IUn  DSBBMTUKkS. ^TbC 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
tbe  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration are  authorised  to  Issue  nonmarket- 
able  debentures  to  eligible  Institutions.  Such 
debentures  shall  have  maturities  not  In  ex- 
cess of  10  years,  and  bear  interest  at  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The  rates  shall 
be  established  and  adjusted  monthly  to  equal 
the  average  yield  on  obligations  of  the  Onlted 
States  having  a  maturity  30  months  from 
the  date  of  Issuance,  which  were  Issued  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  month  of  Is- 
suance or  In  which  the  adjustment  Is  to  be 
made.  No  debenture  may  be  Issued  under 
this  Act  after  the  expiration  of  one  year 
following  the  date  on  which  a  debenture 
under  this  Act  Is  first  issued. 

Sec.  105.  AoMnnsTKATTTX  Psovmoifs. — 
(1)  An  eligible  Institution  which  ex- 
changes a  mortgage  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  service  such  mortgage.  All 
amortisation  and  other  payments  of  princi- 
pal on  any  such  mortgage  shall  be  applied 
to  reduce  the  principal  balance  on  the  mort- 
gage while  held  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  amount  of  such  payment  shall 
also  reduce  pro  rata  the  prlncioal  balance 
of  the  debenture  held  by  the  eligible  Insti- 
tution. All  payments  of  Interest  on  any  such 
mortgage  shall  be  paid  or  credited  to  the 
Federal  Deooslt  Insurance  Corporation  or 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  The  difference  between  tbe  Interest  so 
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paid  on  aU  mortgages  rsestvad  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Coiporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insuranoe  Corpo- 
ration and  tbs  Interest  paid  on  all  debentures 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  $700  million  per  annum. 

Sac.  108.  AtrrKoauATioir  ow  Apfsopua- 
nom. — There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  at  this  Act. 

Ths  MonoAOK  WAKKBOtrsnfc  Fsdurr  Act 
The  legislation  would  permit  tbe  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  to  swap  variable-rate  debentures, 
backed  by  tham,  for  a  sluu«  of  tbe  low-yield- 
ing mortgages  held  by  eligible  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

1.  The  debentitres  would  be  nonmarket- 
able. 

a.  Eligible  Institutions  would  be  mutual 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  aasodaUons 
and  commercial  banks 

With  two  or  more  consecutive  quarters  of 
net  operating  losses  (income  less  Interest, 
operating  expenses  and  state  franclilse  taxes, 
but  before  federal  Income  tax  and  losses  or 
gains  on  asset  transactions) ,  and 

Whose  total  assets  are  at  least  one-tenth 
residential  mortgages. 

The  FDIC  and  FSLIC  would  have  discre- 
tion, however,  to  deny  ellglbuity  to  institu- 
tions whose  problems  are  of  their  own  mak- 
ing, rather  than  the  result  of  changing  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  conditions. 

3.  Loans  eligible  for  the  exchange  would 
be  residential  loans  made  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1979  with  interest  rates  of  7^4  percent 
or  less. 

4.  The  proportion  of  such  loans  that  an 
eligible  Institution  may  exchange  wotild  de- 
pend on  the  magnitude  of  its  net  operating 
loeaes.  but  in  no  case  would  it  exceed  75 
percent.  A  formula  would  be  worked  out 
JolnUy  by  tbe  FDIc  and  FBLIC. 

5.  The  mortgages  would  be  exchanged  at 
par.  The  participating  institutions  would 
continue  to  service  the  loans. 

6.  The  variable -rate  debentures  would  bear 
an  Interest  rate  geared  to  the  yield  on  30- 
month  U.S.  government  securities. 

7.  Amortization  and  other  principal  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgages  would  be  applied 
to  reducing  the  debenture  obligations  of  the 
FDIC  and  FSLIC. 

8.  Beginning  in  the  third  year  after  tbe 
exchange,  the  InsUtutlons  would  In  each 
year  allocate  60  percent  of  the  lnct«aae  in 
net  operating  Income  above  the  previous 
year  for  the  purpose  of  repurchasing  ex- 
changed mortgages  and  debenture  retire- 
ment beyond  the  amounts  provided  in  No.  7 
above.  By  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  tbUow- 
ing  the  exchange,  aU  debentures  would  have 
to  be  retired. 

9.  Mortgage/debenture  exchanges  would  be 
authorised  for  only  one  year  from  tlie  date 
when  the  pro^tun  Is  first  activated. 

10.  Federal  outlays  tuder  the  program 
would  be  limited  to  $700  mllUon  a  year.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoTifiHAH) : 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  the 
States  ability  to  develop  functional  al- 
ternatives to  the  current  work  require- 
ments of  the  aid  to  famUies  with  de- 
pendent children  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


wosx    iKcnrnvK    DntoiraTaATioN    raooBAif 

ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Work  Incentive 
Demonstration  Program  Act.  This  bill 
will  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
allow  States  to  demonstrate  single 
agency  administraticHi  of  title  IV-C 
(woik  incentive  program — ^WIN)  and 
other  woik-related  objectives  of  the  act. 
Such  demonstrations  shall  be  designed 
to  synthesize  the  various  work -related 
objectives  of  Utles  IV-A  and  IV-C  into 
a  cohesive  welfare  employment  program 
with  emphasis  on  placement  in  unsub- 
sldized  private  sector  employment. 

I,  alcHig  with  several  of  my  colleagues, 
have  made  attempts  to  streamline  and 
improve  the  admlnistraticn  of  tiie  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
(APDC)  program  in  the  past.  The  Con- 
gress will  consider  the  nature  of  welfare 
reform  which  is  needed  in  the  months 
ahead.  In  the  meantime,  the  new  ad- 
ministraticm  and  Congress  have  shown  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  need  for  em- 
ployment. However,  in  many  States  the 
administration's  budget  proposes 
changes  in  woi^  expense  and  child  care 
deductions  and  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  workfare  program  effective 
October  1,  1981.  I  would  urge  Cmgress 
to  build  upon  the  administration's  pro- 
posal by  allowing  States  to  design  inte- 
grated programs  which  best  meet  the 
needs  of  their  clients  and  effectively  ac- 
complish t&e  goal  of  helping  AFIX;  re- 
cipients become  self-supporting,  con- 
tributing meml>ers  of  our  great  country. 

The  WIN  program  was  designed  to 
provide  recipients  with  training,  work 
experience,  emtrfoyment  and  supportive 
services  to  assist  in  the  transition  to  em- 
plojrment.  However,  in  many  States  the 
per  person  cost  of  the  program  tias  heen 
exorbitant  and  the  impact  minimal. 

lliere  are  two  serious  flaws  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  WIN  program — dual  agen- 
cy administration  (HHS  and  DOL)  and 
Infiexibillty  within  the  system— which 
result  in  a  lack  of  agency  accountabil- 
ity, cumbersome  administrative  rules 
and  regulations,  high  cost,  and  poor  per- 
formance. Many  States  have  indicated 
they  could  nm  more  efficient  programs 
than  currently  exist.  This  bill  provides 
us  an  opportunity  to  utilize  State  and 
local  units  of  government  which  are  the 
most  resptmsive,  best  equipped  and  most 
competent  levels  of  government  to  de- 
vdop  and  administer  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  families  with  children. 

nils  pn^Msed  program  does  not  pro- 
vide massive,  permanent  reformation  of 
the  welfare  system  of  this  country,  nor 
does  it  pump  more  Federal  dollars  into 
the  existing  system. 

It  does,  however,  put  us  on  the  road  to 
meaningful  reform  of  the  AFDC  program 
which  will  result  in  a  better  program  for 
redirients  and  taxpayers  alike. 

The  bill  allows  any  State  to  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  conduct  a  3-year 
sln^e  agency  administration  demon- 
stration of  welfare  wotk  programs  by 
utilizing  the  same  funding  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  beycmd.  The  plan  must  describe  the 
objectives  and  techniques  used.  The  Sec- 


retary may  disapprove  the  plan  If  deter- 
mined to  l>e  less  effective  than  current 
requiremmts. 

The  same  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation  in  existing  programs  will 
be  in  effect  for  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams. The  HHS  Secretary  is  required  to 
conduct  evaluations  of  the  program  to 
determine  effecttveneas. 

Beyond  these  requirements,  the  State 
is  allowed  to  design  a  program  which  best 
addresses  the  State's  needs  and  makes 
best  use  of  its  resources.  I  am  convinced 
that  States  will  show  overwhelmingly 
that  they  can  deliver  better  benefits  in  a 
more  effective  manner  than  can  the  ftd- 
eral  Government. 

The  AFDC  program  is  uniquely  suited 
to  innovative  and  responsive  programs 
which  can  be  developed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  States.  I  urge  you  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  effort  to  move  forward 
in  reforming  our  welfare  system.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  lazy  welfare  recipient  con- 
tinues to  plague  discussions  of  how  best 
to  iHtmde  for  those  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  I  have 
long  maintained  that  this  popular  bit  Ol 
conventional  rhetoric  is  both  irrelevant 
to  the  core  issues  of  welfare  reform  and. 
equally  important,  wrong.  Irrelevant  be- 
cause the  program  we  know  as  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(Anx?)  is  first  and  foremost  a  program 
to  aid  dependent  children.  Of  the  10.3 
millicHi  individuals  receiving  Anx;  bene- 
fits in  1979,  only  3.1  million  were  adults, 
7.2  million  were  children.  4.2  million  (rf 
them  under  the  age  of  10. 

And  wrong  because  for  the  past  14 
years,  the  Anx;  program  has  in- 
cluded both  work  incentives  and  a  work 
requirement.  The  Social  Security 
Amendmoits  of  1967  established  a  sys- 
ton  of  earned  income  disregards,  which 
allow  welfare  recipients  to  realize  an 
economic  gain  from  working.  Ttie 
amendments  also  estaMished  the  work 
incentive  program  (WIN),  which  re- 
quires able-bodied  adult  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  register  for  employment  and 
training  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
AFDC  benefits.  In  1979.  over  1.5  mllUoD 
welfare  recipients  were  registered  for 
jobs  and  job  training  in  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

But  WIN  has  failed  to  realise  its 
promise  of  an  end  to  welfare  dependency 
through  development  ot  job  skills.  More 
than  anything  else,  this  is  the  result  of 
byaantine  and  burdensome  administra- 
tive features  that  spMt  authority  for  the 
program  ammg  several  State  agencies. 
Were  we  to  improve  program  adminis- 
tration, the  w(»-k  requirement  for  wel- 
fare recipients  would  at  last  augtir  an 
end  to  dependence.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  Join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Davd  Bokdi. 
in  introducing  a  bill  that  would  allow 
States  to  substitute  work  incentive 
dMnmstration  programs  for  the  WIN 
program. 

These  demonstration  programs  would 
synthesize  the  various  woik-lncentive 
objectives  of  the  Social  Security  Act  into 
one  comprehensive  onployment  program 
geared  toward  placing  welfare  recipients 
in  unsubsidized  private  sector  jobs.  Fed- 
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era!  napoosiUUty  tar  monitoring  the 
damoDstntion  iirojects  would  Ue  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Funds  for  this  puriTose  would 
be  provided  to  the  SUtes  as  a  block 
grant,  and  the  States  would  be  free  to 
design  programs  so  that  they  are  com- 
mensurate with  State  needs  and  re- 
sources. The  major  restriction  mi  the 
States  1b  that  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams must  be  administered  by  the 
single  State  agency  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  the  AFDC  program. 

Quite  simply,  this  bill  makes  good 
sense.  It  markedly  improves  the  work- 
related  component  of  AFDC,  Increasing 
a  welfare  recipient's  chance  to  gain  skills 
and  a  Job  with  which  to  supplement — 
eventually,  to  replace — the  welfare  grant. 
It  Is  a  far  better  proposal  than  the  so- 
called  "workfare"  program  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  makes  a 
modest  but  Important  change  that  will 
significantly  Improve  a  program  of  14 
years'  standing.  We  do  not  need  to  de- 
vote the  time  and  effort  of  Congress  to 
debate  about  creating  a  new  work  re- 
quirement when  we  can,  with  this  bill, 
easily  transform  the  current  work  re- 
quirement into  a  better  work  require- 
ment. And  unlike  "workfare, "  this  bill 
provides  jobs,  not  make-work.  It  is  a  bill 
that  Congress  should  pass  quickly. 

But  we  must  remain  fuUy  aware  that 
this  bill  does  not  address  the  real  issue  of 
welfare  reform.  AFDC  exists  in  order  to 
keep  roofs  over  the  heads,  food  in  the 
mouths,  and  clothes  on  the  backs  of  de- 
pendent children.  It  embodies  the  re- 
sponse of  society  to  the  elemental  needs 
of  dependent  youngsters.  And.  despite 
the  importance  of  encouraging  certain 
tyi)es  of  behavior  among  adult  recipi- 
ents, changes  in  AFDC  must  be  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  Impact  on  the  children. 
It  is  not  a  program  for  adults.  That  some 
adults  are  also  supported  by  it — 96  per- 
cent of  them  husbandless  women  with 
children — Is  a  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  most  dependent  children  live  with 
CHie  parent. 

And  the  number  of  these  children  is 
growing.  According  to  data  that  I  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute  for  Socioeconomic  Stud- 
ies, approximately  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren being  bom  this  year  will  live  in  a 
female-headed  household  that  receives 
welfare  benefits  at  some  time  before 
their  18th  birthday.  Only  7  percent  of  the 
children  bom  in  1940  could  expect  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  minority  in  a  fe- 
male-headed hotjsehold  receiving  AFDC 
benefits.  Today,  it  is  one  child  in  three. 
That  makes  KFDC  second  only  to  public 
education  as  the  Government  program 
with  the  widest  impact  on  American  chil- 
dren. 

My  article  argues  for  a  comprehensive 
effort  at  ending  the  dependency  that  an 
alarmingly  large  percentage  of  American 
children  will  face.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto.  And 
I  ask  that  its  plea  for  true  welfare  reform 
not  go  unheeded. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 


CHXLOaXN    AND    WSLPABX    RXFOBM 

(By  Danikl  Pateicx  Moticiham) 

"The  first  time  u  tragedy,  the  second  m 
farce."  ■  Kaxl  Marx's  celebrated  epigram  con- 
cerning the  two  Napoleons  could  as  well 
apply  to  the  two  major  efforts  at  welfare  re- 
form which  took  up  sizable  portions  of  presi- 
dential energy  during  the  1970s,  but  so  far  as 
support  for  dependent  children  Is  concerned, 
came  to  nothing. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  (FAF),  pro- 
posed by  Richard  Nlzon  In  1869,  the  first  year 
of  his  presidency,  undertook  to  substitute  a 
gxiaranteed  annual  income  for  the  four  wel- 
fare programs  already  established  under  the 
Social  Security  Act:  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to 
the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled,  Old 
Age  Assistance,  and  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  This  bill  twice  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  heavy  margins.' 

In  1973,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  It 
could  be  said  that  three  of  the  foiu-  objectives 
of  the  proposal  were  achieved.  But  this  would 
miss  the  fact  that  the  driving  force  behind 
"welfare  reform"  as  It  w«s  universally  known, 
was  the  Idea  of  establishing  a  more  generous, 
more  uniform,  more  extensive  system  of  sup- 
I>ort  for  chUdren  In  poor  or  dependent  fam- 
Ulea.'  "nie  Family  Assistance  Plan  was  de- 
vised above  all  to  provide  a  guaranteed  in- 
come for  children  and  for  families  with  chil- 
dren. In  the  end,  children  and  families  were 
the  only  groups  excluded. 

In  1977,  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  the 
first  year  of  his  presidency  took  up  the  issue 
once  more,  proposing  the  Program  for  Better 
Jobs  and  Income  (PBJI).  By  this  point,  the 
Federal  bureaucracies  and  associated  aca- 
demic centers  had  acquired  considerable 
sophistication  with  respect  to  guaranteed 
Income  plans.  In  what  for  example  would 
appear  to  be  the  first  such  development  In 
social  policy,  a  variety  of  guaranteed  Income 
plans  were  actually  "field  tested".  This  was 
Inaugurated  with  the  New  Jersey  Oraduat£d 
Work  Incentive  Experiment  begun  in  1967 
under  President  Johnson.  As  a  result,  vast 
amounts  of  data  were  available  In  1977.* 
Thus  It  came  about  that  in  contrast  to  the 
small  group  which  was  able  rather  rapidly  to 
put  together  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  for 
President  Nixon  In  1969,  In  1 977 <  President 
Carter  was  able— or  was  forced? — to  turn  to 
a  much  swollen  bureaucratic  and  academic 
apparatus.  The  result  was,  on  the  edge,  far- 
cical. Committees  became  so  large  they  mft 
In  auditoriums.  Starting  with  presidential 
Instructions  that  no  additional  funds  should 
be  committed,  a  program  ended  up  that 
would  have  coat  the  Federal  government  an 
addlUonal  •174.4  blUlon.'> 

"WnX-MSANtNC  BTTT  WITHOUT 
UNDBaSTAMDIItC" 


The  PBJI  was  sent  to  Congress  In  Septem- 
ber 1977.  In  my  study  of  FAP,  the  Politics 
of  a  Guaranteed  Income.  I  made  the  point 
that  a  crucial  feature  of  the  negative  income 
tax,  of  which  both  the  Nixon  and  Carter  pro- 
posals were  variants.  Is  that  It  Is  hard  to 
understand.  It  was  not  likely  that  more  than 
a  sixth  of  the  Members  of  Congress  could 
follow  Just  how  the  proposal  before  them 
In  1969-72  actually  worked.  But  by  contrast 
with  the  Carter  proposal,  FAP  was  Euclidean 
In  Its  clarity.  For  by  mid-decade,  the  econ- 
omists had  quite  taken  over  the  subject  with 
the  consequence  that  Carter's  experts  pro- 
duced a  proposal  that  It  Is  not  likely  25  per- 
sons In  Wa^lngton  actually  understood. 

Carter's  welfare  economists  are  said  to 
have  done  reputable  work  In  other  fields,  but 
when  It  came  to  social  policy  they  were 
bumpkins.  They  used  up  almost  a  year  of 
their  president's  time  on  a  proposal  that  the 
full  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


Footaot«8  at  end  at  article. 


never  even  considered.  In  the  Senate,  I  In- 
troduced the  legislation,  but  there  was  little 
Interest  and  not  the  least  disposition  to  act 
untU  the  House  had  acted.  (This  Is,  after  all, 
the  constitutionally  prescribed  sequence  of 
the  two  tax-WTltlng  committees  which  have 
Jurisdiction  over  Social  Security  matters.) 
President  Carter  had  devoted  extraordinary 
effort  to  devising  the  PBJI.  Word  was  passed 
that  this  was  a  priority  matter  for  his  party 
and  his  administration  and  that  the  Congress 
would  be  receptive  and  the  nation  supportive. 
If  not  Indeed  Impatient  for  action.  In  the 
end,  however,  a  grotesquely  swollen  and  self- 
deluded  policy  process  failed  utterly.  More- 
over, In  the  process.  It  destroyed  the  prospects 
of  any  significant  advances.  Apart  from  the 
relatively  modest  Adoption  Assistance  and 
Child  Welfare  Act  of  19S0,  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, having  expended  such  efforts 
on  welfare  reform — to  the  scorn  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  and  the  evident  Indifference 
of  the  public  at  large — never  again  miistered 
its  resources  or  its  nerve  In  the  cause  of  other 
social  policy  l-nnovatlons.  It  left  office  after 
four  years,  perhaps  the  first  administration 
since  that  of  Calvin  Coolldge  that  could 
boast  of  no  significant  social  legislation.  The 
farcical  element,  however,  was  that  nothing 
was  going  to  happen  anyway. 

THC    TAP   DXVKAT 

By  contrast,  there  had  been  a  tragic  ele- 
ment in  the  loss  of  FAP.  and  It  was  this.  The 
proposal  was  made  at  a  time  of  still  rising 
expectations  about  social  reform.  While  it 
received  acclamation  and  support,  It  was  also 
opposed  by  groups  which  were  of  the  view 
that  such  were  the  ever-improving  prospects 
for  such  measures,  a  still  better  measure 
could  be  enacted.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  opposed  FAP.* 

This  was  an  illusion,  widely  shared,  but 
susceptible  of  analysis.  Only  as  evidence  that 
a  closer  look  argued  otherwise.  I  observe  that 
on  July  1,  1970,  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Urban  Coalition  in  Washington  to 
press  for  enactment  of  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  that  year.  The  House  had  voted;  the 
Senate  was  ready.  I  stated:  "If  we  don't  get 
it  in  this  Congress,  I  dont  see  us  getting  it 
In  this  decade." '' 

The  tragedy  then  was  hubrlstlc.  FAP  might 
not  have  passed  in  any  event,  given  the  op- 
position of  those  who  thought  it  was  "too 
much."  But  for  certain  it  was  opposed  by 
those  who  thought  it  was  "too  little,"  and 
who  were  overwhelmingly  confident  that  yet 
more  resources  could  be  made  available.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  however,  the  resources 
available  for  social  programs  were  already 
conunitted  elsewhere,  and  far  from  having 
been  Improved,  the  levels  of  support  for 
mothers  and  dependent  chUdren  in  the  land 
had  actually  begun  to  diminish.  In  the  mean- 
time Institutional  crises  such  as  the  near- 
bankruptcy  of  New  York  City  In  1975  cast 
the  failed  opportunity  of  FAP  in  yet  another 
light.  Had  It  been  adopted  in  1970.  welfare 
costs,  strictly  defined,  would  have  disap- 
peared from  the  City's  budget.  This  might 
have  put  off  the  fiscal  crisis,  and  In  any  event 
would  significantly  have  hastened  recovery 
from  tl.  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay  sensed  this 
in  1970  and  strongly  supported  the  "federal- 
ization" of  welfare,  which  was  an  Incidental 
but  not  casual  aspect  of  FAP.  A  decade  later. 
Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch  must  accept  that  this 
is  an  ever  receding  prospect.  As  will  be  re- 
lated, serious  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
whether  a  guaranteed  Income  would  be  de- 
sirable social  policy.  But  few  would  contest 
that  it  would  have  been  brilliant  tirban 
policy. 

This  record  of  failure  in  the  1970b  would 
not  seem  to  argxie  well  for  the  1980s.  There 
baa  been  a  sharp  retreat  from  party  com- 
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mltment  to  welfare  reform  as  It  was  under- 
stood a  decade  ago.  As  recently  as  1973,  tbe 
BepubUcan  Party  urged  "unlXorm  Federal 
payment  standards  for  all  welfare  recipi- 
ents" and  lauded  the  RepubUcan  admin- 
istration that  had  produced  tbe  nunily  As- 
sistance Plan. 

The  platform  adopted  at  the  RepubUcan 
convention  in  1980,  however,  wanted  no  part 
of  any  such  thing.  "We  categorically  reject 
the  notion  of  a  guaranteed  annual  inconae, 
no  matter  bow  It  may  be  disguised,"  said 
the  welfare  plank.  "We  oppoae  federalizing 
the  welfare  system  .  .  ."  Senator  Robert  F. 
Dole  of  Kansas,  assuming  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  told 
tbe  Socioeconomic  Newsletter  for  Jantiary 
1981  that  he  "fiatly  rejects  .  .  .  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  guaranteed  annual  Income." 

The  Democratic  platform  was  at  least  as 
ardent  as  the  RepubUcan  In  1973.  proposing 
to  "end  the  present  welfare  system  and  re- 
place it  with  an  Income  security  program 
.  .  ."  But  by  1980  there  was  no  such  refer- 
ence. In  a  discursive  and  largely  evasive 
plank,  there  was  no  mention  whatever  of 
President  Carter's  Program  for  Better  Jobs 
and  Income.  Instead,  tbe  party  pledged  It- 
self to  "continue  to  work"  to  extend  to  all 
states  tbe  "unemployed  parent"  portion  of 
AFDC,  under  which  two-parent  families  can 
In  certain  circumstances  become  eligible  for 
welfare  benefits,  and  to  raise  AFDC  mini- 
mum payments  in  some  southern  and  south- 
western states.  In  a  word,  tbe  routine  elabo- 
ration of  an  established  program.  Not  un- 
important, but  most  emphatically  not  new. 

The  1980  election  seemed  anything  but  a 
mandate  for  new  social  programs,  more 
likely  otherwise.  Before  taking  office,  a  mem- 
orandiun  from  then  Representative  David  A. 
Stockman,  Who  became  President  Reagan's 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  suggested  that  tbe  routine  political 
rhetoric  of  getting  rid  of  govemntent  "waste" 
or  "fraud"  would  "hardly  make  a  dent  in  the 
true  problem";  that  if  the  budget  were  to  be 
reduced,  more  drastic  steps.  Including  cuts 
in  entitlements  and  other  programs,  would 
have  to  be  undertaken.'  An  editorial  In  The 
Washington  Poet  noted  that  while  only  1.3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  goes  to  pro- 
grams that  "most  peoole  mean  by  "welfare'." 
they  had  become  the  subject  of  such  public 
indignation  "that  It  would  almost  be  worth 
cutting  them  out  entirely  In  order  to  be  rid 
of  this  convenient  scapegoat  ..."  * 

What  prospects  for  change  do  exist  are  im- 
plied In  the  Post's  caveat  to  its  own  modest 
proposal: 

"It  wou  1  be  well  to  eliminate  welfare  alto- 
gether were  It  not  for  tbe  likely  disastrous 
effect  on  the  lives  of  some  seven  million  chil- 
dren, effects  we  somehow  doubt  anyone  would 
really  relish." »° 

That  Is  tbe  essential  point:  ttie  lives  of 
ChUdren  are  Involved.  Few  seem  to  gra^>  bow 
many. 

Some  20  years  ago,  as  head  of  the  newly 
formed  policy  planning  staff  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  began  a  series  of  statis- 
tical investigations  seeking  to  establish  the 
social  costs  of  unemployment.  This  had  been 
tbe  subject  of  some  enquiry  dxirlng  the  1930s, 
but  had  receded  before  the  conceptual  power 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  and  Its  meas- 
urement of  costs  and  benefits  in  direct  eco- 
nomic terms, 

satTX  or  TRK  "WKLTAU  dJUS" 

Early  on,  I  felt  I  was  on  to  something.  A 
considerable  range  of  social  Indicators,  esne- 
daUy  among  Black  Americans,  a  group  with 

Footnotes  at  end  of  artlcla. 


a  high  rate  of  unemployment,  could  be  shown 
to  relate  to  unemployment.  Especially  when 
tbe  indicators  were  lagged — for  examfte. 
dropping  "Married  Woman.  Husband  Absent" 
back  nine  months  or  a  year,  and  comfiarlng 
this  with  Male  Unemployment — quite  aston- 
ishing corrrtations  could  be  shown.  Going 
back  In  time,  a  singularly  powerful  correla- 
tion ootild  be  shown  between  male  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  new  AFDC  cases.  But  this  per- 
sisted only  into  the  late  1950s,  when  of  a  sud- 
den the  correlation  began  to  weaken.  Then  In 
the  early  1960s,  It  disappeared  altogether, 
becoming  sharply  negative.  This  Is  to  say 
that  for  most  of  the  postwar  period  (when 
unemployment  data  became  available)  until 
tbe  close  of  the  1950s,  whenever  male  imem- 
ployment  rose,  the  number  of  new  AFDC 
cases  rose  also.  When  unemployment  dropped, 
tbe  number  of  new  cases  dropped.  (In  this 
"model,"  I  assumed  that  unemployment  was 
the  moon  and  AFDC  the  Ude;  in  logic  It 
could  be  the  reverse,  but  to  govern,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said,  U  to  choose.) 

Then  this  relation  disappeared.  Unemploy- 
ment went  down,  and  AFDC  up.  When  I 
finally  sent  this  data  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  the  negative  relationship  had  ex- 
isted for  only  two  years,  1962-64.  But  this 
had  been  preceded  by  four  years  in  which  tbe 
positive  relationship  had  steadUy  weakened. 
My  hypothesis  that  employment  and  unem- 
ployment in  the  very  near  term  controlled  so- 
cial dispositions  was  seemingly  disproved. 
Something  else  was  going  on.  And  so  I  put  it 
to  the  president  that  the  society  was  entering 
a  welfare  crisis. 

My  data,  subsequently  published  In  Daeda- 
lus, the  Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  oi  Political  and  Social 
Science  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  dis- 
puted by  social  scientists."  The  findings,  of 
course,  gave  rise  to  intense  controversy,  but 
this  turned  on  the  presumed  Implications  of 
the  data.  The  date  themselves  have  never 
been  challenged. 

As  it  happens,  a  number  of  scholars  have 
in  recent  years  returned  to  this  subject  and 
have  confirmed  my  projections.  Writing  in 
the  Summer  1980  edition  of  The  Wilson  Quar- 
terly. Graham  B.  Spanler  sums  tip:  "That 
general  prediction  has  proven  correct.  .  .  ."  " 
What  some  stetlsticlans  have  called  "Moynl- 
han's  Scissors" — ^the  sudden  crossing  of  tbe 
curves — accurately  forecast  a  major  social 
development  of  tbe  subsequent  15  years. 

Data  make  a  difference.  Ours  is  scarcely  a 
puiely  rational  society,  and  anything  but 
conflict-free.  But  we  are.  in  tbe  main,  a  well- 
intentioned  society,  capable  of  learning.  The 
gnat  weUare  InltUtlves  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  arose  as  much  as  anything  from  date 
demonstrating  the  need  for  change.** 

IMPACT    ON    CHTIJiaaif 

I  make  this  point  by  way  of  Introducing  a 
new  body  of  date  which  argues  that  however 
much  tbe  impulse  may  have  faltered,  the 
need  for  change  is  as  great  as  ever.  The  date 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  appears  that  one-half  of  tbe  children 
now  being  bom  are  likely  to  live  in  female- 
headed  households  at  some  point  prior  to 
their  18th  birthday.  This  includes  40  percent 
of  majority  children  and  76  percent  of  mi- 
nority children. 

a.  Two-thirds  of  female-beaded  households 
with  ChUdren  now  receive  AFDC  paymente. 

S.  Before  their  18th  birthday,  one-third  of 
aU  ChUdren  now  being  bom  are  likely  to  Uve 
In  a  female-beaded  household  receiving 
AFDO  paymente" 
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I  wish  to  be  expUdt  that  these  date  do 
not  in  any  way  bear  on  the  subject  of  wheth- 
er the  existing  welfare  system  leads  to  fam- 
Uy  breakup.  To  my  knowledge  there  U  no 
evidence  one  way  or  another  for  this  ppoposi- 
Uon  and  never  has  been.  If  the  absence  of 
research  on  a  subject  about  which  every 
other  president  and  every  secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  the  mod- 
em age  has  confidently  expotmded  xmlform 
convictions  Is  surprising.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood as  a  characteristic  of  the  present 
system.  Some  years  ago,  '*e  Rainwater  point- 
ed to  a  tendency  of  professionals  In  social 
welfare  to  "protect  the  good  name  of  Uie 
poor  and  disadvantaged  by  discouraging,  even 
obstructing  certain  kinds  of  research.''  At 
minimum  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  dollars  spent 
on  research  by  HEW  (now  Health  and  Human 
Services)  some  effort  would  have  been  made 
to  calculate  the  rates  set  forth  in  tbe  teble 
seen  on  page  8.  None  has. 

CKAMCIHC    WBJ'ABB   POPULATTOH 

On  tbe  other  band.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  date  are  consistent  with  current  obser- 
vations and  projections  concerning  tbe 
nature  and  extent  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  two  are  not  the  same, 
poverty  U  increasingly  a  problem  of  depend- 
ency, they  conunence  now  to  intersect.  In 
1976  foe  tbe  fiiwt  Ume.  tbe  number  of  poor 
living  in  female-headed  families  suri>a3sed 
tbe  number  of  po<w  in  male-headed  fam- 
ilies ■•  In  its  1980  report  to  the  presldMit. 
an  annual  feature  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  the  National  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Economic  Opportunity  rtated: 

"All  other  things  being  equal.  If  the  propor- 
Uon  of  the  poor  who  are  in  female-headed 
families  were  to  increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  did  from  1967  to  1977.  the  poverty  popu- 
lation would  be  composed  solriy  of  women 
and  their  chUdren  by  about  the  jear 
3000."" 

This  Is  a  bold  forecast,  beyond  the  range 
of  tbe  present  date.  It  assumes  that  a  rate 
of  Increase  that  existed  in  one  decade  wlU 
persist  for  23  more  years.  WhUe  It  seems  Im- 
plausible that  the  entire  "poverty  popula- 
tton"  would  ever  consist  of  persons  living  In 
female-headed  famUles— the  proportion  of 
female-beaded  famUy  persona  within  the 
total  poverty  population  rose  to  63  percent 
in  1978.  but  supped  back  to  62  percent  In 

1979 certainly  the  same  Unds  <rf  develop- 

ments  that  raised  the  proportion  from  »8.l 
percent  to  61.0  percent  In  ten  years  could 
raise  It  considerably  further  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Again,  this  must  be  aUowed  to  be  a  con- 
dition especially  pronounced  among  minor- 
ity groups.  Dr.  Robert  B.  HUl  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  writes  In  Us  chapter  on 
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"Btaek  PwnUlM  In  Um  1970"  In  "Tha  SUte 
of  Black  Amerlcft  loao": 

Whll«  the  nujnbM'  of  poor  whit*  fkmlllM 
dacUnad  by  two  percent  .  .  .  between  IWW 
and  1978.  the  number  of  poor  Black  fami- 
Uaa  roaa  by  19  percent  .  .  .  Becauae  of  the 
abaip  rlaa  In  the  number  of  Black  families 
hfdad  by  women,  they  accounted  for  aU  of 
the  increaae  in  the  number  of  poor  Black 
(amlUea  orer  the  decade.  While  the  number 
of  poor  Black  famlllea  headed  by  men  fell 
by  M  percent  .  .  .  between  I9fl9  and  1978. 
t2t*  number  of  poor  Black  famlllea  headed  by 
woman  aoared  by  M  percent.>* 


m  aum.  more  and  more  children  will 
spend  aome  or  all  of  their  early  years  in  fe- 
male-headed households.  Most  of  theee 
youngstera  will  be  on  welfare  at  some  point. 
But  not  all  will  receive  public  assistance. 
Some  wlU  not  need  it.  Othera  wUl  need  it. 
but  will  not  satisfy  the  complex  and  uneven 
raqulremanta  of  the  various  sutea  and  hence 
will  not  get  It. 

Hw  aodal  ccnaaqiienoea  of  a  childhood 
tfrnaX  with  only  one  parent  extend  beyond 
laaxM*  of  welfare  poUcy.  Consider  the  report 
on  "One-Parent  Children  in  the  Schools. 
related  by  the  National  AasoclaUon  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals  on  July  38.  1980." 

One-parent  children,  on  the  whole,  show 
lower  achievement  in  school  than  their  two- 
parent  peers  .  .  .  Among  all  two-parent 
chlldran.  SO  percent  were  ranked  as  high 
achlevaiB.  compared  to  only  17  percent  of 
one-parent  children.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  the  situation  U  reversed.  Only  34  per- 
cent of  two-parent  children  were  low  achlev- 
on — whUe  fuUy  40  percent  of  the  one-parent 
children  fell  In  that  category. 

There  are  more  clinic  vlalts  among  one- 
pwent  studente.  And  their  abaence  rate  runs 
far  higher  than  for  students  with  two  par- 
enta.  with  one-parent  students  loalng  about 
eight  days  more  over  the  course  of  the  year. 

One-parent  studenta  are  consistently 
mar*  likely  to  be  late,  truant,  and  subject  to 
disciplinary  acUon  by  every  criterion  we  ex- 
amined, and  at  both  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  .  .  .  one-parent  children  are 
more  than  twice  aa  likely  aa  two-parent  chu- 
dren  to  give  up  on  school  altogether. 

In  terma  of  group  reUtlons,  such  research 
findings  augur  continuing  anguish.  For  there 
can  be.  th«e  Is.  no  equality  among  groups 
without  some  eqiUvalence  of  social  structure, 
for  good  or  Ul.  This  Is  a  judgment  to  be 
sure,  but  I  hold  to  it. 

What  are  the  prospecta  for  changes  that 
might  lead  to  improvements?  Let  it  be  said 
at  the  ontaet  that  there  Is  less  prospect  in 
the  1980s  for  a  guaranteed  income.  In  the 
sense  of  a  universal  program  avaUable  to 
dependent  and  non-dependent  alike,  than 
there  was  In  the  1970s.  The  DemocraUc  party 
when  In  control  of  both  the  presidency  and 
the  Congrsas.  could  not  enact  one.  The  Re- 
publican party,  now  in  control  of  the  presi- 
dency and  one  house  of  the  Congress  is 
•«»»nianUy  opposed.  Just  as  importantly,  'the 
resuiu  of  the  negative  Income  tax  experl- 
menu  begun  In  the  19Wa  have  been  any- 
thing but  reassuring  with  re^Mct  to  the 
effect  on  social  structure.  Simply  stated 
there  appears  to  have  been  more  breakup 
among  tboee  families  receiving  a  guaranteed 
income  than  among  those  that  did  not." 
^George  OUder.  in  his  stimulating  book 
Wealth  and  Poverty."  ascribes  to  me  a 
measure  of  blame  for  having  set  us  off  In 
this  poUcy  direction,  which  I  accept.  He 
notea  that  my  "preferred  policy  was  always 
child  aUowancea."  but  I  urged  the  guaran- 
teed Income  scheme  on  the  new  admlnlstra- 
Uon  In  1989  becauae  I  thouftht  Jt  would  be 
more  politically  appealing.  He  writes.  "The 
result  was  a  lost  decade  of  inltlaUves  of  little 
poutlcal  appetu  or  objective  validity."" 

V^ootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Thla  la  a  view  that  might  reaaonably  be 
shared  by  Dr.  Martin  Anderson,  who  took 
part  In  the  deliberations  concerning  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  of  1969  and  returned 
to  Washington  in  1981  as  Senior  Advisor  to 
President  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  In  his  own 
book.  "Welfare."  Anderson  argues  that  one 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our  recent  experi- 
ence Is  that  "Radical  welfare  reform  or  any 
variety  of  a  guaranteed  Income  Is  politically 
impoaalble"  for  no  such  "plan  can  be  devised 
that  will  simultaneously  yield  minimum 
levels  of  welfare  benefits,  financial  incen- 
tives to  work,  and  an  overall  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  that  are  polltlcaUy  accepUble."  « 

HAS   TBS    WAS   ON    rOTBITT    BSKX    WON? 

It  la  also  Dr.  Anderson's  view,  however, 
that  "radical"  welfare  reform  is  unnecessary. 
He  contends  that  'the  war  on  poverty'  that 
began  In  1044  has  been  largely  successful. 
"The  growth  of  Jobs  and  Income  In  the  pri- 
vate economy,  combined  with  an  explosive 
Increaae  In  government  tpending  for  welfare 
and  Income  transfer  programs,  has  virtually 
eliminated  poverty  In  the  United  States."  *■ 
He  urges  that  future  reform  efforts  be 
directed  to  Increasing  efficiency,  decreasing 
"fraud."  enforcing  a  "fair,  clear  work  re- 
quirement" and  shifting  more  responsibility 
for  policy  and  administration  from  Wash- 
ington to  state  and  local  governments. 

Or.  Anderson's  proposals  are  based  on  the 
stated  assumption  that  "There  Is  no  way 
that  the  Congress,  at  least  In  the  near  future. 
Is  going  to  pass  any  kind  of  welfare  reform 
that  actually  reduces  payments  for  millions 
of  welfare  recipients"  and  that  even  If  Con- 
gress were  to  pass  such  a  bill  "no  president 
could  resist  vetoing"  It.** 

But  surely  there  is  an  elemental  case  for 
maintaining  the  existing  level  of  benefits. 
Whether  they  be  "high"  or  "low."  there  Is 
no  case  for  making  them  lower.  Tet  this  is 
what  the  decade  did.  Not  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  be  STire.  nor  with  explicit  presidential 
sanction,  but  by  Inaction,  by  failure  at  both 
the  national  and  state  levels  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  welfare  benefits. 

XNTLATIONAaT  XROalON 

In  February  1980.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  matter.  Data 
complied  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  were  presented  and  analyzed 
by  government  officials  and  expert  outside 
witnesses.  It  was  shown  that  the  average 
monthly  AFDC  benefit  paid  to  families  rose 
from  8171  In  1969  to  8373  In  1980.  In  con- 
stant dollars,  however,  the  average  benefit 
declined  by  56  percent  during  those  years 

Taking  the  30  states  then  represented  on 
the  Finance  Committee  as  a  sample.  Profea- 
sor  Leonard  Hausman  of  Brandels  Univer- 
sity pointed  out  that  13  had  experienced 
benefit  declines  between  1973  and  1978.  In 
Georgia,  the  decline  was  one-third.  In  Tex- 
as, there  has  been  no  change  since  1969  (save 
for  a  temporary  $6  increase  in  1979)  In  the 
maximum  benefit  payable  to  a  family  of  four 
with  no  other  Income.  Thst  payment  of  8140 
a  month — an  annual  Income  of  81.680 — today 
buys  leas  than  half  what  It  bo\ight  11  years 
ago." 

In  New  York  State,  always  so  self-congrat- 
ulatory In  these  matters,  the  basic  allowance 
(exclusive  of  shelter)  for  a  family  of  four 
was  set  at  8368  In  1974.  At  the  outset  of  1981 
It  remained  8368  although  consumer  prices 
Increased  64  percent  In  that  period."  To  buy 
the  same  amotmt  of  food  and  clothing  that 
could  be  purchased  with  8358  seven  years  ago 
would  require  8438  In  1981." 

The  result  is  that  In  New  York  City  today 
we  find  the  paradox  of  the  nation's  largest 
welfare  caseload,  dally  erosion  of  the  real 
benefits  paid  to  those  hundrecfs  of  thousands 
of  children,  and  a  city  in  fiscal  difficulty 
that,  ttnder  the  present  arrangements, 
would  nevertheleaa  have  to  come  up  with  a 


full  quarter  of  the  additional  monies  needed 
to  provide  any  increase  at  all. 

This  suggests  the  fundamental  difference 
In  the  context  of  welfare  reform  efforts  to- 
day, as  against  a  decade  ago.  In  1970,  It  was 
reasonable  to  point  to  states  such  as  New 
York,  that  had  striven  for  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  common  provision  for  their  dependent 
populations,  as  the  standard  toward  which 
other  states  and  regions  should  be  moved 
by  the  Federal  government. 

Today  the  so-called  "high  benefit  states" 
can  seemingly  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
those  benefits.  It  Is,  therefore,  no  longer  sat- 
isfactory to  speak  of  welfare  reform  only  in 
terms  of  Increasing  payments  in  a  dozen 
southern  and  southwestern  states  (though 
they  are  low.  and  raising  them  remains  an 
essential  element) .  Nor  Is  It  any  longer  ac- 
ceptable to  design  proposals  that  would 
transfer  more  resources  out  of  weakening 
economies  such  as  those  of  the  northeastern 
Industrial  states  and  Into  the  economies  of 
ever  more  prosperous  regions. 

The  AFIX;  program  Is  caught  in  a  fiscal 
trap.  Because  It  Is  not  "Indexed."  whilst 
every  other  Federal  Income  maintenance  pro- 
gram of  any  consequence  Is  Indexed,  what- 
ever additional  Federal  revenues  are  allotted 
to  what  we  now  call  "Budget  Function  600, 
Income  Maintenance,"  are  needed  to  pay  for 
automatic  increases  In  the  indexed  pro- 
grams. 

SaaiNKING  AFDC 

The  Federal  budget  grew  from  8400  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1976  to  8637  billion  In  fiscal 
1981.  One  would  suppose  a  few  social  Initia- 
tives could  be  squeezed  out  of  an  additional 
8337  bUllon.  Or  at  least  that  needy  children 
could  be  spared  the  full  burden  of  Inflation. 
But  they  have  not  been.  "Uncontrollables" 
account  for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  en- 
tire Increase  In  Federal  outlays  since  1977. 
and  for  almost  90  cents  of  every  dollar  of  In- 
creased social  spending.  As  a  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget,  outlays  for  AFDC  have 
shrunk  from  1.6  percent  In  fiscal  1973  to  1.4 
percent  In  fiscal  1977  to  1.1  percent  In  fiscal 
1980. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  "new"  Con- 
gressional budget  process,  something  much 
favored  in  the  early  1970s  by  reform  groups, 
has  bad  consequences  not  anticipated  at  the 
time.  Frank  C.  Ballance  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  observed 
in  1980  that  "The  Budget  Act,  a  well-in- 
tentioned reform  for  Congressional  recon- 
ciliation of  revenues  and  expenditures,  has 
spawned  a  time-consuming  and  complex 
budget  process  and  forces  accommodation  In 
a  way  that  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
weakest  programs."  >* 

BLOCK  CXANTB  TO  BTATKS 

The  Republican  Administration  came  to 
office  in  1981  pledged  to  cut  the  budget,  to 
reduce  taxes,  and  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  welfare  back  to  the  sUtes  in  the  form  of 
"block  grants." 

The  latter  phrase  Implies  two  quite  ideas. 
The  first  U  fiscal:  Washington  will  replace 
its  system  of  open-ended  "matching  pay- 
mento"  (under  which  It  now  reimburses 
states  from  50  to  83  cents,  according  to  a 
formula,  of  each  dollar  they  expend  on 
AFDC)  with  a  specified  sum  provided  to  each 
state  every  year  In  the  form  of  a  "Federal 
contribution"  to  the  costs  of  welfare.  If  the 
state  spends  more,  it  must  use  its  own  tnoney 
If  it  spends  less,  it  can  keep  the  remainder. 

The  second  Idea  concema  program  policy  • 
in  place  of  a  federaUy  designed  and  essen- 
tially national  program  (albeit  with  certain 
state  variations,  such  aa  »w«iinum  benefit 
levels)  that  embodies  a  long  list  of  "protec- 
tions" for  reclplenta  with  earnings,  that  pre- 
scribes the  rate  at  which  benefits  are  to  be 
reduced  for  recipients  with  earnings,  that 
bars  requiring  recipients  to  work  In  return 
for  their  benefita.  and  that  makes  other 
beneflta   (such  aa  Medicaid)    automaUc.   a 
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block  glMt^'program  would  empowmr  the 
states  toMke  ttiwn  and  other  such  policy 
decisions. 

The  first  of  tbeee  propoaltlona — to  replace 
open-ended  "matching  payments"  from  tbe 
Federal  government— toaa  conatderable  ap- 
peal. Senaton  Alan  Cranaton.  BusaeU  B.  Long 
and  I  propoaed  a  varUtton  of  It  in  197S,  after 
the  Carter  proposal  had  died  and  wlien  It 
looked  as  If  nothing  at  aU  were  going  to  hap- 
pen. (In  the  end.  of  ooune.  nothing  did.) 
That  bill,  however,  would  not  have  removed 
the  recipient  protections  contained  In  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  would  merely  have 
altered  the  fiacal  arrangementa  from  a  ralm- 
bxirsement  acheme  to  an  annual  Federal 
"contribution"  that  would  increaae  as  the 
coat  of  living  (and  the  unemployment  level) 
roae.  The  point  waa  both  to  provide  aome 
immedlata  fiscal  reUef  to  atate  and  local 
govemmenta  and  to  make  It  poaalble  for 
them  to  inaulato  welfare  redptonta  from 
the  depredations  of  inflation 

Erasure  of  the  national  atandanls  for 
AFDC  as  put  forward  In  tlM  aeoond  proposi- 
tion raises  the  most  profound  questions 
about  the  rclatlonahlp  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  millions  of  dependent 
American  children  In  one-paz«nt  bouaeholds. 

Either  the  nation  does  bav*  a  reqMoalbU- 
Ity  for  the  welfare  of  tbeae  children,  or  It 
does  not.  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  It  does, 
and  that  It  cannot  renounce  that  reaponai- 
blUty  In  the  name  of  "reform." 


aim:  to  ad  ci 

AFDC  is  a  program  for  aiding  dependent 
chUdren.  That  it  Incidentally  alda  their 
mothers— and  a  handful  of  fathers-^a  be- 
side the  point.  I  have  little  patience  with 
welfare  reform  "debatea"  that  hinge  on  the 
question  of  whether  a  given  proposal  will  or 
wUl  not  increeae  the  "Incentive"  for  adulta 
to  "work."  A  woman  with  two  or  three  or 
four  young  children  and  no  huaband  ordi- 
narily cannot  work,  at  least  not  without 
elaborata  (and  expenalve)  day  care  arrange- 
menta. AFDC  U  not  a  program  to  subsidize 
leisure:  it  la  a  program  to  enable  a  hard- 
pressed  wonum  to  keep  a  room  over  the 
heads,  clothes  on  the  backa.  and  food  In  the 
mouths  of  her  ehlldnn. 

Providing  such  aid  haa  been  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  government  since  1936. 
It  is  a  basic  component  of  our  national  ar- 
rangementa for  conunon  provision,  aa  em- 
bodied In  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  la  as 
basic  as  benefita  for  the  elderly,  for  the  un- 
employed and  for  the  dlaabled.  It  Is  the 
proper  task  of  the  natl«wial  goremment. 

Any  number  of  spedflc  administrative  ar- 
rangementa can  be  devlaed  for  fulfilling  that 
re^MnslbUity.  Myriad  fiacal  mechanisms  can 
be  imagined.  Some  could  take  the  form  of 
"block  granto"  to  states.  Others,  In  the  man- 
ner of  Supplemental  Security  Income,  would 
be  entirely  national.  These  are  detalla.  and 
while  they  are  often  Intricate  and  always  Im- 
portant, they  matter  less  than  the  criterion 
by  which  their  desirability  will  be  measured. 
And  the  essential  criterion  is  slmpUdty  it- 
self: will  a  given  arrangement  provide  a  bet- 
ter lUe  for  the  chUdren  affected  by  It? 

There  is  this  central  fact.  An  astonishingly 
large  and  evidently  still  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  American  children  grow  up  In  circum- 
stances ths^  significantly  Impair  their 
prospecta  in  life.  This  increaae  was  foreseen. 
Nothing  was  done  to  prewit  It.  Or  In  any 
case,  nothing  did.  To  accept  It  as  normal 
would  be  indifference  to  pain.  Worse,  the 
probl«n  la  now  so  extensive  that  to  allow  it 
to  persist  without  a  sustained  effort  to  re- 
verse it  wotild  constitute  an  Indifference  to 
the  well  being,  even  the  security  of  the  na- 
tion itself.  In  1969  a  new  Republican  admin- 
istration showed  far  greater  boldness  In  this 
matter  than  had  Ita  Democratic  predeoeaaor. 
Is  It  possible  that  history  will  repeat  itself  7 


TBCHNICAI.    MOTS 

Tlie  data  In  the  Table  were  calculated  by: 

(1)  Eetlmatlng  the  percentage  of  babies 
bom  in  a  given  year  who  are  likely  to  reside 
in  a  fenwle-headed  household  before  turning 

IS. 

(2)  By  calculating  the  average  percentage 
of  female-headed  households  wltb  children 
under  18  who  receive  AFDC  during  a  15-year 
period  Including  and  following  the  child's 
year  of  birth;  and 

(8)  By  multiplying  the  resulto  of  the  above 
oomputoUons  In  order  to  estimate  the  per- 
centage of  all  children  bom  In  that  given 
year  VOuAy  to  receive  AFDC  at  some  point  In 
their  minority. 

Date  were  calculated  for  1940.  1950  1960. 
1966. 1970. 1976  and  1978.  For  the  more  recent 
yeara,  when  the  16-year  average  used  in  step 
(3)  U  unobtainable  (I.e..  1966,  1970.  1975. 
1978).  we  instead  averaged  over  the  longest 
period  at  time  for  which  data  are  avaUable 
the  annual  percentage  of  female-headed 
households  with  children  under  18  receiving 
AFDC. 

(A)  "Hie  methodology  for  estimating  the 
percentage  of  babies  bom  In  a  given  year 
likely  to  reside  In  a  single-parent  household 
before  reaching  their  majority  was  developed 
by  Arthur  J.  Nort<m.  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Population  Division.  Bureau  of  Census.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  His  methodology. 
which  is  baaed  on  a  consideration  of  trends 
In  premarital  births,  divorce,  long-term  sep- 
aration and  death,  was  adapted  to  •vp\y  only 
to  female  parenta.  The  following  Is  a  step-by- 
step  description  of  the  computatlcxis. 

(1)  Pr«narltal  births. — ^To  find  the  per- 
centage of  babies  bom  out  of  wedlock  that 
will  live  In  a  female-heculed  household  for  at 
least  one  year  following  birth,  the  illegiti- 
macy ratio  for  a  given  year  was  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  bablea  re- 
tained by  their  mothers,  then  by  the  per- 
centage of  mothers  who  remained  unmarried 
for  at  least  one  year  following  childbirth. 
Norton  eatlmated  that  90  percent  ot  pre- 
marltally  bom  dilldren  are  retained  by  their 
mothers,  and  that  this  has  held  true  over 
the  past  40  years. 

(3)  Divorce. — ^We  reduced  the  original  co- 
hort o<  bablee  by  the  result  of  CalculaUon 
(1),  and  multiplied  the  reduced  cohort  by 
the  estimated  percentage  of  first  marriages 
of  young  adulta  likely  to  end  In  divorce.  As 
this  estimate  is  upwardly  Influenced  by  per- 
sons who  had  borne  a  child  before  marriage 
and  by  childless  couples,  we  reduced  the  fig- 
ure by  four  percent.  Jsmes  McCarthy  of 
Princeton  University's  Office  of  Population 
Beaearch  developed  a  methodology  for  esti- 
mating and  s\ipplled  eattmatea  of  the  per- 
centage of  first  marriages  of  young  adulta 
likely  to  end  In  divorce  (McCarthy.  "A  Oom- 
partson  of  the  Probability  of  the  Dissolution 
of  First  and  Second  Marriages."  Demography. 
Vol.  16.  No.  3.  August  1978.  346-369).  Note 
that  this  figure  will  not  account  for  chlldroi 
bom  to  young  women  with  husbands  or  for 
bablea  bom  to  <Mder  women  (over  45). 

(3)  Separation. — ^We  obtained  estimated 
peroentagea  of  long-term  sef>aratlons  which 
either  end  In  reconciliation  or  last  Indefil- 
nltely. ' 

(4)  Death  of  male  parent. — We  subtracted 
the  reeulta  of  Calculations  (3)  and  (3)  from 
the  reduced  oofaort  of  baMes  to  find  the 
number  of  bablea  expected  to  live  In  a  two- 
parent  home  except  In  case  of  death  of  a 
parent.  For  each  year,  we  obtained  estimates 
of  the  peroentaoe  of  male  parenta  who  died 
while  their  children  were  under  18,  then 
multiplied  this  figure  by  the  remaining  pool 
of  babies.  Charlee  Westoff  of  Princeton's  Of- 
fice of  Population  Research  calculated  our 
esttmatea  of  parental  deaths  aooordlng  to 
Norton'a  methodology.  He  used  a  life  taWe 
to  estimate  tlie  aurvlval  rate  of  men  at  28 


years  (the  average  age  of  cfaUdbearing  women 
Is  36,  and  the  average  husband  Is  two  years 
(rider  than  his  wife).  As  life  tables  are  not 
stratified  by  marital  status,  he  reduced  the 
percentage  of  non-survivors  by  20  percent  on 
the  Bsumptlon  that  married  persons  have  a 
somewhat  greater  longevity  than  non-mar- 
ried perscKis. 

(5)  Final  Resulta.— We  added  the  reeulta 
of  CalcuUtlons  (1)  through  (4)  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  babies  bom 
in  that  year  likely  to  reside  In  a  female- 
headed  household  before  their  18th  birthday. 

(B)  To  find  the  average  percentage  of 
fMnale-headed  households  with  children  re- 
ceiving AFDC  over  a  16-year  (or  other  pe- 
riod) of  time,  we  divided  the  average  num- 
ber of  female-headed  households  receiving 
AFDC  In  each  year  of  that  time  period  by 
the  average  of  female-headed  households 
with  children  In  each  year  of  that  aame  pe- 
riod. To  estimate  the  percentage  of  all  chil- 
dren bom  In  a  given  year  likely  to  receive 
AFDC  before  their  18th  birthday,  we  multl- 
pUed  the  resulta  of  Calculation  (A)  by  the 
reaulto  of  Calculation  (B) . 
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see  M.  Kenneth  Bowler,  '^he  Nixon  Guar- 
anteed Income  Propoeal:  Substance  and 
Process  In  PoUcy  Change"  (Cambridge. 
Mass.:  Bellinger).  1974;  Vincent  J.  and  Vee 
Burke.  "Nixon's  Good  Deed:  Welfare  Reform" 
(New  York:  ColumbU  University  Preaa), 
1974:  Moynlhan.  "The  PoliOcs  of  a  Guaran- 
teed Income:  The  Nixon  Administration  and 
the  FamUy  Assistance  Plan"  (New  York: 
Random  House).  10TS. 

•  For  example,  see  John  F.  Cogan.  "Negative 
Income  Taxation  and  Labor  Supply:  New 
Evidence  from  the  New  Jersey-Pennsylvania 
Experiment"  (Santa  Monica.  Calif.:  Band 
CorpOTatlon.  February  1978):  and  UB.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  WeUare. 
"Simunary  Report:  New  Jersey  Graduated 
Work  Incentive  Experiment,"  December  1973. 

s  Congress  Budget  Office.  "The  Administra- 
tion's WeUare  Reform  Propoeal:  An 
Analysis  of  the  Program  for  Better  Jobs  and 
Incomes."  April  1978.  p.  40. 

•See  statement  of  Vernon  E.  Jordan.  Jr.. 
Executive  Director.  National  Urban  League. 
In  United  States  Senate.  Committee  on 
Finance.  Social  Security  Amendmento  of  1971. 
Hearing  on  HA.  1  (FAP).  92nd  Congress. 
First  and  Second  Oteslons.  vol.  4,  pp.  2210- 
3220. 

'Statement  before  the  National  TMian 
Coalition  Action  Council,  July  1,  1970,  dted 
In  The  Washington  Post.  July  2.  1970. 

•  The  WathingUm  Pott.  December  14.  1980. 

•  The  Waahington  Post.  December  22.  1980. 
"  The  Washington  Pott.  December  22.  1980. 
"Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  "nnployment. 

Income  and  the  Ordeal  of  the  American 
Negro. "  Daedclut.  Fall  1966.  pp.  746-770; 
"Urban  Conditions:  Goieral."  77t«  Annalt  of 
the  AuMrtcan  Academy  of  PoUtlcal  and  Sadal 
Science.  May  1967.  pp.  159-177. 

iiOraham  B.  ^>anler.  "Outsiders  Looking 
In"  The  Wilson  Qvarterlp.  Summer  1980,  p. 
130. 

»8ee  President  Johnson's  March  16.  1964 
message  to  Oongreaa,  declaring  the  "War  on 
Poverty."  and  submitting  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  88th  OoDgreas.  Second 
Session.  Document  No.  343.  In  his  meesage. 
President  Jcdinson  speaks  to  the  needs  of  the 

.  .  mini»n«  of  Americans— one-fifth  of  our 
people — who  have  not  shared  in  the  abun- 
dance which  has  been  granted  to  moat  of  us. 
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Mid  on  wbam  tbe  g»tM  of  opportunity  have 
baencIoMd"  (p.  1). 

"Itr  Aa  •zpUn*UOD  of  tb«  methodology 
uaed  In  ttMM  calculAtions.  Me  technical  foot- 
note following  test. 

■■Lee  Rainwater  and  William  L.  Tancey. 
The  UOfnihan  Report  and  the  Potitic*  of 
Controvert)  (Cambridge.  Man.:  The  KIT 
Preas.  1007) ,  p.  176. 

■■Bureau  of  Ute  Oenaua,  Current  Popula- 
tion SeporU,  Series  p-60.  No.  lao.  Table  IB. 

"  National  AdTlaory  Council  on  Bconomlc 
Opportunity.  "Twelfth  Beport  to  the  Preal- 
dent:  Critical  Cholcea  for  the  80a, "  Auguat 

loaa  p.  IS. 

>*  Robert  B.  HUl.  "Black  Famlllea  In  the 
70k."  The  State  of  Black  America  19tO.  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  Jan.  22.  1080.  p.  43. 

"  The  Uoet  Significant  Minority:  One-Par- 
ent Children  in  the  SchooU:  First  Year  Re- 
port of  a  Longitudinal  Studp  of  School  Need* 
of  Children  from  One-Parent  FamUies,  Co- 
aponaored  by  the  NaUonal  AaaoclaUon  of 
Bementary  School  Principals  and  The  Insti- 
tute for  Development  of  Educational  AcUtI- 
Uea,  a  division  of  tbe  Charles  P.  Kettering 
R>undaUon   (Arlington,  Va.,  July  28.  1980). 

"Evidence  from  tbe  Seattle/Denver  In- 
come Maintenance  Experiment  indicates 
that — 

"Jtor  whites  .  .  .  13.B  percent  of  the  control 
group  and  18.S  percent  of  the  experimental 
group's  marriages  had  dissolved  wttbln  2^ 
year* — an  increase  of  36  percent.  Among 
black  famlllea.  lO.I  percent  of  the  control 
group  and  37  percent  of  the  experimental 
group's  marriages  bad  dissolved  within  3^ 
years,  a  4a  percent  increase."  (John  Bishop. 
"Joba.  Casta  Transfers,  and  Marital  Insta- 
bility: A  Review  and  Synthesis  of  the  Evi- 
dence." Journal  of  Human  Retource*.  Sum- 
mer 1980.  p.  313.) 

For  further  Information  on  tbe  effects  of  a 
guaranteed  Income  on  marriage  dissolution 
see  Welfare  Reform  and  ExpeHmentation. 
VS.  Senate  Committee  on  Plnance.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance,  Nov.  15.  16.  17. 
1978;  see  also  Nancy  Brandon  Tuma.  Michael 
T.  Hannan  and  Lyle  P.  Oroeneveld.  "Dynamic 
Analysis  of  Marital  StabUlty. '  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  Research  Memo- 
randum 58,  Revised  September  1978:  and  "In- 
come and  Independence  Effects  of  Marital 
Dissolution:  Results  from  tbe  Plrst  Three 
Tears  of  SQCB/DIMB."  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Welfare  PoUcy.  Research  Memorandimi  63 
July  1979. 

"  Oeorge  OUder.  Wealth  and  Poverty  (New 
York:  Basic  Books.  1981),  p.  136. 

"Martin  Anderson.  Welfare:  The  Political 
Economy  of  Welfare  Reform  in  the  United 
Statet  (Palo  Alto.  Calif.:  Hoover  Institution 
Press.  Stanford  University.   1978).  p.   133. 

"Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

»  ibid.,  p.  136. 

'Statement  by  Leonard  Hauaman.  "HOw 
to  Think  About  Welfare  Reform  In  tbe 
IMOs."  testimony  delivered  Pebnuu-y  6.  1980, 
before  the  United  States  Senate.  Committee 
on  Plnance.  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance, pp.  183-194. 

"The  prognosis  for  a  rise  In  New  Tork's 
welfare  benefits  seems  to  be  Improving.  In 
bis  State  of  tbe  State  message  on  January 
7.  19S1.  Oovemor  Hugh  L.  Carey  proposed  a 
ten-percent  Increase  per  year  for  the  next 
two  years  In  APDC  benefit  payments.  The 
New  York  SUte  Assembly  passed  a  ten-per- 
cent Increase  in  their  1980  se»«lon,  but  this 
measure  was  not  approved  by  the  State  Sen- 
ate. However,  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
December  31.  1980  details  State  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Warren  Anderson's  support  for 
a  15-p«roent  Increase  in  APDC  payments.  I 
am  hopeful  tbe  state  will  finally  enact  a  rise 
In  welfare  benefit  levels  this  legislative 
session. 

"POod  Stamp  benefits  have  Increased,  to 
be  sure,  and  there  are  wholly  paid  for  by  the 


Pederal  government.  Medicaid  payments 
have  Incraased  as  well.  And  New  Tork's 
APDC  shelter  allowance  has  risen  somewhat, 
also.  But  Pood  Stamps  cannot  be  used  to  pay 
the  beating  bill  or  to  buy  winter  shoes. 
Thlrty-slx  percent  of  New  Tork  City's  wel- 
fare recipients  must  pay  more  for  housing 
than  the  "shelter  allowance"  provides.  And. 
as  The  New  York  Times  pointed  out  on  De- 
cember 6,  1980,  thoee  who  receive  more  In 
Medicaid  benefits  are  sicker,  not  richer,  than 
those  who  do  not.  See  Dr.  Blanche  Bernstein, 
letter  to  tbe  editor.  The  New  York  Times, 
November  39.  1980.  and  editorial  rejoinder, 
December  6.  1980. 

"Prank   C.   Ballanoe.   "A  Built-in   Weak- 
ness." The  New  York  Times,  July  33.  1980. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  hlnueif,  Mr. 

HtTDDLKSTON.   Mr.   BUMPIKS,   Mr. 

Baucus,  Mr.  LcviN,  Mr.  Dixon, 

and  Mr.  Prtor)  : 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

SBA  OISABrXK  BSOTTUkTIONS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  six  other  Members.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the 
Small  Business  Administration  from 
retroactively  implementing  their  emer- 
gency disaster  regulations  for  disasters 
which  have  already  commenced.  The 
change  is  necessary  to  permit  Congress 
to  review  the  entire  range  of  disaster  as- 
sistance options  which  we  have  available 
to  us,  and  to  insure  that  all  disaster  vic- 
tims are  equitably  treated. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration  is 
trying  to  address  short-term  problems  in 
the  SBA  disaster  program  through 
sweeping  revisions  to  their  regulations. 
Currently,  the  disaster  loan  fimd  has  a 
potential  shortfall,  in  part  because  of 
the  Administration's  decision  to  with- 
draw an  almost  routine  supplemental 
funding  request,  and  in  part  because  of 
the  large  number  of  farm-related  dis- 
aster applicants  that — for  a  short  time 
longer — ^have  residual  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration rather  than  having  to  seek  that 
assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  March  19.  1981,  SBA  issued  emer- 
gency and  final  regulations  making  sig- 
nificant changes  in  both  the  eligibility 
and  benefits  for  disaster  assistance.  The 
changes  are  immediately  applicable  to 
approximately  $1.1  billion  in  disaster 
loan  applications  which  have  already 
been  received  by  SBA.  but  which  SBA  has 
not  yet  "approved."  The  changes  will 
also  apply  to  new  appUcations  which  will 
be  submitted  for  previously  declared  dis- 
asters, and  to  any  future  declared 
disasters. 

Under  these  regulations,  at  least  with 
respect  to  certain  business  borrowers, 
SBA  has  administratively  imposed  a 
creditworthiness  test  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  assistance — in  contraven- 
tion of  clearly  existing  statutory  provi- 
sions in  Public  Law  96-302  which  utilize 
the  credit  test  solely  as  a  determination 
of  interest  rates  to  be  charged  borrowers. 

Furthermore,  business  applicants  who 
have  not  yet  received  approval  for  their 
loans  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
60  percent  of  their  actual,  uninsured  loss. 
Under  existing  law,  eligible  applicants 


are  able  to  receive  100  percent  of  their 
actual,  uninsured  loss. 

Finally.  SBA  has  administratively 
changed  the  threshold  criterion  for  de- 
terminations oi  when  a  disaster  is  to  be 
"declared." 

During  two  hearings  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  one  on  the  SBA  budget 
revisions  on  March  13  and  the  other  the 
confirmation  hearings  of  the  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator on  March  23,  many  of  us 
raised  questions  about  the  legaUty  of 
some  of  the  agency!s  regulatory  actions, 
the  impact  of  the  changes  on  current 
disaster  applicants,  and  the  future  de- 
sign of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's disaster  assistance  program. 

One  of  the  key  issues  Congress  must 
address  is  equality  for  borrowers — equal- 
ity between  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  the  access  to,  and  benefits  for, 
farm  and  nonfarm  businesses;  and 
equality  between  borrowers  affected  by 
the  same  disaster,  but  for  wtiich  the 
benefits  now  available  may  dlHer  because 
of  tbe  processing  time  by  Small  Business 
Administration  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  insure  that  disaster  vic- 
tims are  treated  equally;  and  second,  to 
reschedule  prospectively  the  applicati<xi 
of  the  changed  regulations  so  that  Con- 
gress has  an  opportimlty  to  fully  review 
the  legislative  proposals  that  have  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  to  determine  the  appropriate 
scope,  if  any,  of  Federal  disaster  relief. 

As  the  ranking  Democratic  member 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee,  I  am 
well  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  and 
complaints  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  Federal  Qovemment's  disaster  relief 
role.  Last  year,  in  response  to  some  of 
those  justified  complaints.  Congress 
adopted  legislation  to  require  that  farm 
businesses  seek  disaster  assistance  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  A 
credit  test  for  businesses  to  he  used  as 
a  determinant  of  interest  rates  to  be 
changed  was  added.  A  ceiling  of  $500,000 
on  the  total  benefits  that  could  be  re- 
ceived by  a  single  borrower  from  any 
one  disaster  was  included.  Finally,  the 
formula  for  determining  the  interest 
charges  was  changed  to  bring  the  rate 
in  line  with  the  OovemmeDt's  cost  of 
borrowing. 

I  will  also  be  proposing  additional 
specific  program  recommendations  with- 
in the  context  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  disaster 
program. 

In  light  of  the  Senate's  adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Res<dution  9,  the 
budget  reconciliation  resolution,  and  the 
direction  that  committees  immediately 
begin  work  on  meeting  those  instruc- 
tions, all  Democratic  members  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Committee  wrote  Chair- 
man Weickkr  requesting  that  hearings 
be  held  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  fo- 
cusing on  the  March  19  regulations  and 
the  legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
the  administration  on  March  25.  I  am 
confident  that  the  committee,  and  the 
Consress.  can  ouickly  agree  on  a  c«n- 
prehensive  disaster  plan  which  takes 


into  consideration  the  needs  of  all  dis- 
aster victim*,  the  basic  requirements  oi 
equality,  and  concerns  for  fiscal  and 
budgetary  restraint. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee to  Chairman  Wiickir  requesting 
hearings,  and  the  text  of  the  bill,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 
s.  987 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  (c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragrai^: 

"(4)  With  respect  to  a  disaster  which 
commenced  on  or  before  March  19,  19ai,  any 
application  for  assistance  under  paragraph 
(1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
acted  upon  by  tbe  Administration  imder  the 
rales  and  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date 
tbe  disaster  commenced.". 

COMMXrrxE  on  Smaix  Busimss, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  3, 1981. 
Hon.  LowKix  WncKxa.  Ja.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
DxAS  Mb.  CHAUiMAif:  On  March  19,  1981, 
SBA  Issued  emergency  and  final  regulatUma 
making  significant  changes  In  both  the  eligi- 
bility and  benefits  for  disaster  assistance. 
During  two  of  our  Committee  hearings,  one 
on  March  13,  with  SBA  Acting  Administra- 
tor Roger  Jones,  and  the  other  on  March  33 
at  tbe  confirmation  of  Michael  Cardenas, 
many  of  us  raised  serloiis  questions  about  the 
legality  of  some  of  the  actions,  the  Impact 
of  the  regulatory  changes  on  current  ^>- 
pUcants.  and  the  implications  tar  future 
disaster  aid. 

During  the  Senate's  consideration  of  8. 
Con.  Bes.  9,  the  Budget  Reconciliation  reso- 
lution. Senator  Levin  requested,  and  you 
agreed,  to  schedule  full  Committee  hearings 
on  this,  and  other,  disaster  matters.  In  light 
of  the  Senate's  aaopUun  of  S.  Con.  Bes.  9, 
and  tbe  direction  that  committees  immedi- 
ately begin  work  on  meeting  those  Instruc- 
tions, we  Jointly  request  that  hearings  be 
held  on  this  Important  Issue  at  the  eaiilest 
possible  time.  In  addition  to  focusing  on  the 
March  19,  1981  SBA  regulations,  we  believe 
It  prudent  to  begin  reviewing  the  policies 
and  specifics  of  th?  SBA  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  proposed  legislation  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  March  36.  1981. 

Tour  Immediate  attention  to  this  request 
Is  greatly  appreciated.  If  you  or  your  staff 
have  any  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  us,  or  Alan  Chvotkln.  chief  counsel 
to  the  minority. 
Sincerely, 
Sam  Nunn.  Ranking  Minority  Member: 
Dale    Bumpers.    Max    Baucus.    Paul 
Tsongas,  Walter  D.  Huddleston.  James 
Sasser.  Carl  Levin.  Alan  Dixon.* 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  co6p<xis<»-  tbe  legislation 
of  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  Mr. 
Nunn.  I  beUere  it  is  important  that  Coa- 
gress  again  carefully,  but  quickly,  ad- 
dress the  appropriate  Pederal  nde  for 
aiding  disaster  vlctinis. 

Yesterday,  the  legisla>tive  proposals  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  ^nall  Business  Administration 
were  introduced  in  the  Senaite  and  J<rintly 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Soukll  BusineBS.  As  the  ranking 


Democratic  member  of  Uie  AgtlciUture 
Commltitee,  and  a  member  oif  the  Gknall 
Busineas  Committee.  I  am  weQ  aware  of 
the  Pedeivl  Qovemment's  history  of  aid- 
ing business  dUsuAer  victims  at  both  the 
FarmeiB  Home  Administration  and  tbe 
fkmnn  Business  Adminiatratioa. 

Last  year,  in  Public  Laws  96-302  and 
96-438.  congress  and  the  adminlstratlJMi 
agreed  on,  and  adopted,  a  comiw^hensive 
disaster  assistance  package.  I  am  confi- 
dent thaA  we  can  reach  agreement  on 
these  new  proposals,  as  well.  However, 
imtil  we  have  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  congressional  review  of  tbe  full  range 
of  options  availaMe  to  us.  the  legislation 
whlcb  I  em  cosponsoring  today  will  put 
a  hold  on  SBA's  narrowly  based,  admin- 
istrative efr<»t8.« 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
(leased  to  coeponaor  the  Mil  Introduced 
by  tbe  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Ntthk, 
ctmceming  tbe  disaster  loan  iKxigram  of 
the  ffmi>n  Business  Administration.  This 
bill  will  correct  an  injustice  that  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  ot  acHaia  recently 
taken  by  tbe  SBA  to  restrict  disasttf 
loans.  Tlie  actions  of  the  SBA  have 
l^aced  many  farmers  in  my  State  of 
Arkansas  in  a  severe  financial  situatiwi 
and,  unless  this  or  comparaWe  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  many  of  them  wiU  go  out 
of  business.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  the  gate 
of  Arkansas  was  devaatated  by  the  worst 
drought  I  can  remember.  Total  agricul- 
tural losses  i4>proached  $1  billion  and. 
since  agriculture  is  such  a  vital  indus- 
try in  my  State,  the  result  has  been  dev- 
astating. Prom  June  2,  1980,  to  July  20. 
1980,  we  received  only  0.7  inch  of  rain 
in  Arkansas.  "Hiis  was  only  12  percent  of 
nosmal.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
Arkansas  was  experiencing  temperatures 
in  excess  of  100  degrees  on  virtually  every 

day. 

Tlie  need  for  adequate  disaster  assist- 
ance was  evident  last  summer  and  fall 
and,  after  the  harvest,  the  losses 
mounted  as  the  farmers  of  my  State 
found  their  yiedds  at  historically  low 
levels.  The  demand  on  existing  disaster 
loiding  programs  has  been  incredible 
and  long  delays  have  resulted.  Many 
farmers  sought  assistance  tram  the 
numers  Home  Administration  and 
about  3300  Arkansas  farmers  amdied 
for  disaster  relief  from  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  there  has 
beaa.  a  long  debate  In  this  body  over 
i^ether  or  not  the  SBA  should  be  mak- 
ing farm  disaster  loans.  That  issue  was 
settled  last  summer  when  we  passed 
Public  Law  96-302  which  effectively  re- 
moves SBA  from  farm  disaster  lending 
by  requiring  that  farmers  go  to  the 
I^umers  Home  Administration  for  dis- 
aster assistance  first.  However,  the 
changes  made  in  Public  Law  96-302  do 
not  aimly  to  disasters  which  commenced 
on  or  before  July  3.  1980.  and  the 
drought  which  plagued  much  ot  the  Na- 
tion started  prior  to  that  time.  There- 
fore, SBA  is  involved  in  making  disaster 
loans  to  farmers  as  a  result  of  last  sum- 
mer's drought. 

When  the  3300  farmers  of  my  State 
applied  for  disaster  loans  from  SBA 
after  the  harvest  last  fall  they  were 


reljring  upon  the  law,  regulation,  and 
statements  made  by  SBA  personnd  that 
they  were  digitate  fcM'  SBA  assistance. 
However,  on  March  10,  1981,  further  dis- 
aster lencUng  by  the  SBA  was  stopped 
and,  on  March  19,  1981,  new  regulations 
were  issued  covering  disaster  lending  by 
SBA.  Tlie  new  regulations  impose  a 
"credit  elsewhere"  test  on  applicants 
and.  also,  place  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  an  apidicant  can  receive  of  60 
percent  of  his  actual  loss.  Both  of  these 
requirements  were  not  in  the  regulations 
when  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  and  other 
drought-stricken  States  submitted  their 
applicaticHis. 

Due  to  the  freeze  imposed  on  March 
10.  1981,  and  the  new  regulations  which 
were  issued,  several  hundred  farmers  in 
Arkansas  will  l>e  denied  any  disaster  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
while  others  who  suffered  from  the  same 
drought  have  gotten  disaster  loans  sim- 
ply because  their  applications  were  proc- 
essed prior  to  the  March  10  changes. 

The  changes  mtule  by  the  SBA  are  un- 
fair to  those  who  had  applications  pend- 
ing when  the  changes  were  made  and 
this  bill  will  correct  tliis  result.  It  pro- 
vides that  those  applications  pending  on 
March  19,  1981.  are  to  be  processed  using 
the  regulations  in  effect  when  tbe  awli- 
caticm  was  sulxnitted.  It  will  result  in  all 
those  who  had  applications  pending  be- 
fore the  changes  were  made  to  be  treated 
in  an  equitable  manner. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntnnr)  for  introduc- 
ing this  bill  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.^ 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Nuim  in  cospon- 
soring  a  bill  which  will  prohibit  SBA 
from  retroactively  implementing  regula- 
tions which  they  issued  March  19.  1981. 
relative  to  the  disaster  loan  program. 
These  regulations  made  significant 
changes  in  both  the  eligibility  and  bene- 
fits for  disaster  assistance.  Senator 
NuiTN's  iHll  provides  that  loan  applica- 
tions received  by  SBA  for  disasters  which 
happened  on  or  before  March  19  wlU  be 
acted  upon  under  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  were  in  effect  on  the  date  the 
disaster  commenced. 

This  is  a  matter  of  equity.  Under  the 
SBA's  new  regulations,  victims  of  a  disas- 
ter may  be  treated  differently  depending 
on  how  quickly  SBA  processed  a  loan 
application  or  how  long  it  took  an  in- 
dividual to  submit  the  application.  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  for  two  persons  of 
similEO-  circumstances  to  be  provided 
with  different  benefits  under  the  same 
program.  SBA  has  administratively  im- 
posed a  credit  elsewhere  test  for  busi- 
nesses that  is  different  than  the  one 
which  CMigress  adopted  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress and  one  which  will  deny  certain 
businesses  loans  for  which  Congress  in- 
tended them  to  be  digiUe;  Congress  in- 
tended the  credit  test  to  be  utilized  solely 
as  a  determination  of  interest  to  be 
charged  borrowers. 

Curroitly,  businesses  are  able  to  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  the  uninsured  loss; 
the  new  SBA  regulation  limits  the  loan  to 
60  percent  of  the  uninsured  loss.  The  final 
major  change  in  the  regulations  is  a 
change  in  the  definition  of  the  "thresh- 
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old  criterion  for  determinations  of  when 
a  disaster  is  to  be  'declared." 

The  adoption  at  this  bill  will  insure 
that  dlsastw  victims  are  treated  equally. 
It  will  commit  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  fuUUl  Its  oWlgatinns  under  the  law  and 
assure  the  15,000  businesses  that  have 
loans  in  process  that  fair  treatment  will 
be  forthcoming  from  SBA. 

Finally.  I  should  mention  that  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  recently 
heard  on  several  occasions  what  SBA 
proposes  for  the  disaster  ix-ogram,  both 
In  terms  of  regulations  and  changes  in 
the  law.  I  expect  the  committee  to  con- 
sider all  changes  and  we  expect  to  hfAd 
hearings  on  this  subject.  It  is  my  hope 
that  SBA  will  refrain  from  making  any 
substantial  changes  in  the  disaster  pro- 
gram imtll  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  program  and  its  budgetary  implica- 
tions.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  988.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend - 
moits  to  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
rriating  to  rights  of  witnesses  appearing 
before  grand  juries;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 
wmnas  uchts  ik  cBAifn  jukt  imiocbkoimcs 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  l<»ig-overdue  bill  to  re- 
form the  Federal  grand  jury.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  bill  will  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  Members  of  Congress  to  carefully 
examine  our  grand  jury  system  and  I  am 
confldent  that  those  who  do  will  recog- 
nize the  Inequities  which  exist  and  join 
me  in  a  revision  of  some  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it. 

Grand  Juries  originated  through  the 
Aaslae  of  Clarendon  and  had  a  twofold 
purpose — to  protect  citizens  from  over- 
zealous  and  malicious  prosecution,  and 
to  provide  the  Government  with  an  in- 
vestigatory mechanism.  Hearings  held 
in  1978  an  Senator  Abourezk's  broader 
grand  jury  reform  bill  revealed  abuses 
of  power  m  the  part  of  prosecutors  which 
have  transformed  the  grand  jury  into 
what  many  consider  to  be  a  "rubber 
stamp"  of  the  prosecutor.  Those  who  are 
called  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury 
are  denied  constitutional  protections 
granted  to  citizens  at  every  other  stage 
of  the  criminal  process. 

Since  I  was  attracted  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession because  I  saw  it  as  a  way  of  deal- 
ing with  injustice  in  a  rational  and 
effective  manner,  I  am  offended  when  the 
judicial  system  contains  within  it  gross 
Injustices,  as  it  does  with  the  grand  jury 
system  today.  Legal  scholars,  civil  Uber- 
tarians,  representatives  of  the  business 
community,  and  others,  have  all  sounded 
the  alarm  on  the  departure  of  the  grand 
Jury  from  its  original  design.  It  is  time 
that  the  Congress  responded  to  that 
alarm. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
address  the  areas  wh'.ch  are  in  the  great- 
est need  of  immediate  reform.  First  and 
foremast,  the  biU  would  allow  witnesses 
called  to  testify  before  the  grand  Jury 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  attorney  in  the 
grand  jury  chamber  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  advice  and  counsel.  The  right 
to  counsel  is  now  granted  under  the  most 


strained  and  prejudicial  of  rules.  Those 
persons  who  do  have  an  attorney  may 
consult  with  counsel  only  outside  of  the 
Ithysical  presence  of  the  grand  jury. 

A  person  called  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury  is  permitted  to  rise,  after  each 
question,  and  walk  outside  to  consult 
with  his  or  her  attorney  and  then  return 
to  the  grand  jury  room  to  respond  to  the 
question.  Needless  to  say.  this  process  is 
cumbersome — one  witness  in  my  home- 
town of  Detroit  left  the  grand  jury  room 
over  1,000  times  to  consult  with  counsel. 
This  absurd  "luxury"  Is  only  available  to 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it  and  those 
wealthy  enough  to  pay  for  attorneys  who 
have  had  past  experience  with  the  grand 
jury  to  sit  outside  of  the  grand  jury  room. 

In  order  not  to  hinder  the  grand  jury 
procedure  or  allow  it  to  become  a  "mini- 
trial"  as  some  critics  of  my  proposal 
suggest,  the  bill  limits  counsel's  role  to 
advisement  of  the  witness— the  attorney 
could  not  address  the  prosecutor,  the 
grand  jurors,  or  otherwise  take  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

A  number  of  States  have  adopted  rules 
which  allow  an  attorney  to  be  present 
and  prosecutors  in  many  of  these  States 
have  indicated  to  me  that  no  dire  con- 
sequences flow  from  having  counsel 
present.  The  American  Bar  Association 
considers  reform  of  the  grand  jury  to 
permit  counsel  to  accompany  witnesses 
into  the  chamber  to  be  one  of  its  highest 
priorities.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
legal  risk  posed  by  an  appearance  before 
the  grand  jury,  by  a  subject  of  the 
grand  jury  investigation  is  as  real  as  the 
risk  present  during  interrogation  or  pre- 
sentment or  trial.  That  risk  needs  to  be 
recognized  in  the  same  way  it  has  been 
at  these  other  stages  of  legal  proceed- 
ings. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  removal 
of  disruptive  counsel,  although  I  suspect 
this  will  happen  infrequently.  Similarly, 
the  problem  of  "multiple  representation" 
or  clients  would  be  overcome  by  provid- 
ing that  no  attorney  or  firm  of  attorneys 
would  be  permitted  to  represent  more 
than  one  witness  called  before  the  grand 
jury. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  section  requir- 
ing that  proper  notice  of  rights  be  given 
to  witnesses  called  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury.  Many  of  these  notice  re- 
quirements have  already  been  included 
in  the  Justice  Department's  guidelines, 
but  there  is  no  real  way  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  prosecutors  have  been 
comtdylng  with  the  guidelines. 

The  notice  of  rights  section  requires 
that  subpenas  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury  be  served  at  least  3  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  testimony.  Upon 
service  of  the  subpena,  witnesses  must 
be  advised  of  their  right  to  counsel, 
their  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, the  general  subject  matter  of  the 
investigation — the  violation  which  is  im- 
der  consideration  by  the  grand  jury — 
the  witnesses  rights  regarding  immunity, 
and  any  other  rights  which  the  court 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate.  These 
requirements  will  not  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  purpose  of  the  grand  jimr  in- 
vestigation— they  are  only  designed  to 
let  witnesses  know  what  their  rights  are 


and  what  the  investigation  is  generally 
about  l)efore  having  to  appear  to  testify. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  briefly  men- 
tion some  other  reform  provlsitms  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  which  perhaps  will  help 
to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  grand  jury 
process.  My  bill  requires  that  complete 
records  be  kept  of  all  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings, other  than  the  grand  jury's 
secret  deliberations.  Under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  court,  a  defendant  would  be 
mtitled  to  examine  the  grand  jury 
transcripts  prior  to  trial.  ITiis  reform 
measure  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  provides  defendants  with  the 
information  needed  to  properly  prepare 
for  trial  and  second,  it  helps  to  control 
potential  abuse  aa  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cutor. 

Another  serious  problem  with  the  ex- 
isting system  is  the  inability  to  prevent 
leaks  which  can  cause  drastic  and  irrep- 
arable harm  to  the  person  about  whom 
the  information  is  leaked.  Without  im- 
pinging upon  first  amendment  rights, 
my  bill  would  Impose  sanctions  against 
the  source  of  the  leak  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  secrecy  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Institution. 

I  urge  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Federal  grand  jury  system  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  so  that  we  can 
work  together  to  make  needed  reforms 
without  further  delay.* ' 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ckanston,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 

Mr.  MoYNniAN) : 
S.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Preventions  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978  to  provide  for  a 
national  ccHnputerized  adoption  identifl- 
cation  center,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  aa  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

ADOPnOlf    IDENTI7ICATIOM    ACT    OF     1981 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of 
a  reimion  between  an  adoptee  and  his  or 
her  birth  parent's)  is  sensitive  and 
touches  the  hearts  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. This  action  must  be  dealt 
with  care,  thoughtfulness,  and  compas- 
sion. Under  present  conditions,  a  imi- 
lateral  search  by  either  the  adopted  off- 
spring or  the  birth  parent  can  lead  to 
sudden  meetings  for  which  the  other 
parties  Involved  are  imprepared. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been 
touched  by  the  problems  of  adopted  per- 
sons who  seek,  for  a  number  of  valid 
reasons,  to  leam  more  about  their  own 
history  and,  in  some  cases,  attempt  to 
make  contact  with  their  birth  parents  or 
other  relatives.  The  need  of  these  citi- 
zens to  have  access  to  information  which 
may  affect  their  own  health  and  influ- 
ence their  own  family  decisions,  is  clear. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  also  recognize 
the  feeling  of  birth  parents  who  choose 
not  to  communicate  with  offspring  they 
relinquished  in  past  life.  This  delicate 
balance  is  one  that  needs  to  be  main- 
tained. I  believe  that  the  proposal  I  am 
introducing  today  along  with  Si>nators 
CRAifSTON,  Randolph,  and  Motnihan 
deals  with  these  emotions  in  a  careful 
and  sensitive  way. 

My  proposal  would  allow  adoptees  and 


birth  parent(8)  to  comnnmlcate  if  there 
exists  mutual  Interest  in  communicat- 
ing. The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
unsealing  of  records.  I  repeat  the  bill 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  unsealing 
of  records.  The  legislation  is  designed  to 
avoid  "intrusion"  into  the  life  or  privacy 
of  either  party  since  participation  is 
strictly  voluntary. 

Additionally,  there  would  be  no  in- 
fringement of  State's  rights— State  par- 
ticipaticm  Is  not  necessary,  due  to  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  program.  No 
access  to  State  information  would  be  re- 
quired. The  mutual-lnterest-reunion 
would  be  coordliuited  from  a  National 
Clearinghouse  location.  The  anticipated 
cost  of  this  program  Is  minimal — ex- 
pected not  to  exceed  $1  million  during 
first  year  Implementation — and  future 
costs  are  expected  to  be  far  less. 

Uhder  my  proposal,  no  acticm  could  be 
taken  by  the  Clearin^otise  unless  and 
until  both  the  adoptee  and  his  or  her 
birthparent(s)  siblings  or  other  relatives 
have  independently  made  contact  with 
the  Clearinghouse.  In  other  words,  com- 
mimlcation  between  the  adoptee  and  his 
or  her  birth  parent  (c) ,  siblings  <»■  other 
natural  relatives  take  place  only  when 
both  have  independently  made  contact 
with  the  Clearlnghotise. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill: 

First,  the  program  wiU  be  a  3-year 
demonstration/pilot  program. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish by  grant  to  or  contract  with  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization for  the  voluntary  adoption 
clearinghouse  system. 

Third,  applicants  would  be  assessed 
a  "reasonable"  fee  for  services. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, there  are  over  2  millicm  adoptees 
actively  involved  in  a  search  for  the 
identity  of  their  birthparents.  and  a 
significant  number  of  birthparents  are 
attempting  to  locate  the  children  they 
relinquished.  There  are  niunerous  other 
indlviduaU  who  want  to  make  contact 
with  their  offspring  or  bicdoglcal  par- 
ent's) but  feel  that  present  laws  are  such 
that  any  effCHt  would  be  rendered  use- 
less. The  total  nimiber  of  adoptees  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be 
around  5  million.  The  shortage  of  Infants 
offered  for  adoption  In  recent  years  has 
led  to  the  widespread  practice  of  "baby 
selling."  for  which  there  is  no  (^dal 
count. 

Last  year,  over  a  period  of  9  months, 
my  staff  conducted  extensive  research, 
surveying  search  groups,  interviewing 
individuals  of  the  medical  and  ]«b»1  pro- 
fessions, reviewing  case  studies,  and  per- 
sonally screening  doeens  of  adoptive 
parents  and  individuals  who  are  sauch- 
ing  for,  or  have  located,  rdatives. 

The  various  studies  reviewed  during 
this  research  revealed  BOcae  startling 
and  significant  facte.  A  preliminary  Los 
Angeles  study  determined  that  82  per- 
cent of  the  birthparents  they  surveyed 
wanted  reunion  with  their  ad(9ted  chil- 
dren when  grown,  if  the  offspring  so  de- 
shed.  Fifty  percent  of  the  birthparents 
continued  to  experience  fedings  of  loss, 
pain,  and  mourning  over  (be  child  they 


had  relinquished.  A  Queens  College 
study  revealed  that  adult  adoptees 
searching  for  their  birthparents  are  not 
motivated  by  "dlssatlsfacticm  and  disaf- 
fection with  his  or  her  adoptive  family 
rdationship" — the  reasons  they  gave 
for  seeking  their  parents  ranged  from 
the  need  for  more  medical  information 
to  a  desire  to  establish  one's  identity. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  remaito  of  a 
young  woman  who  wrote  to  me  and 
whom  my  staff  interviewed  relative  to 
the  adoptee-birthparent  search  issue. 
The  woman  is  32  years  of  age  and  has 
been  searching  for  her  birthparents  for  7 
years.  My  proposal  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  pain  and  suflCTlng  experienced 
by  a  young  man  and  his  birthmother, 
referred  to  by  this  young  woman.  I 
quote: 

I  worlced  for  two  years  wltb  »  young  man 
BMirolilng  fc»'  bis  bl<^oglc*l  parent*  wul 
when  lie  finally  found  them,  learned  that 
his  birthmother  and  be  had  both  gone  to 
the  same  adoption  agency  for  InXormatton 
within  months  of  each  other  and  were  de- 
nied help.  Each  was  assured  that  the  other 
would  not  want  to  know  and  would  suffer 
from  knowledge  or  contact!  We  cannot  but 
question  why  this  myth  Is  being  perpetu- 
ated In  the  face  of  direct  refutation,  percon- 
aUy  In  this  case  or  more  broadly  in  the  face 
of  sociological  studies  of  hundreds  of  In- 
volved parties. 

Btoa  went  on  to  say : 

Had  I  surrendered  a  chUd  for  adoption.  I 
know  I  would  always  secretly  wonder  what 
had  happened  to  her.  If  ^e  were  alive.  If  she 
were  well.  If  she  had  fotind  a  good  home.  I 
would  wonder  what  she  looked  like,  what 
sort  of  a  person  ^e  had  become.  I  would 
wonder  if  she  wondered  about  me.  Sociolog- 
ical research  done  over  the  last  ten  years 
Indicates  that  my  projections  were  not  un- 
founded. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
womeD  who  give  up  children  for  adoption 
are  dlsttirlied  by  these  questions  all  their 
Uvea.  Many  are  even  haunted  by  guilt.  This 
Is  a  ctiapter  in  their  lives  that  never  has  an 
ending.  They  can  never  put  their  thoughts 
to  rest.  If  only  I  could  speak  to  the  woman 
wbo  gave  me  life  I  could  tell  her  how  happy 
I  am:  I  could  t^  her  about  the  wonderful 
people  who  adopted  me  and  the  joy  she 
brought  Into  their  Uves.  And  for  my  part.  I 
could  see  her.  discover  the  secret  of  my 
(Hlgln,  know  the  countTy  from  which  my  an- 
cestors came,  the  story  that  Is  my  history. 
I  could  re-enter  Ihe  bond  of  life  that  links 
all  other  pe<^le.  I  would  see  a  blood  rela- 
tive— ^untU  my  daughter  was  bom.  I  could 
never  discern  my  features  in  the  face  of  an- 
other, and  again  and  agmtn  slooe  my  son's 
birth  people  have  asked  me.  'who  does  be 
look  like?'  I  want  to  know  the  answer.  For 
seven  years  I  have  been  searching.  Under 
our  present  laws,  the  search  is  dlfflciUt,  trua- 
tratln^  and  time  consuming.  It  Is  often  ex- 
pensive, as  weU. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  Introducing  today  does  not  contain 
a  sweeping  new  idea.  It  is  similar  to  the 
reunion  and  matching  flies  that  pres- 
ently exist  within  various  adoptee  and 
btrthparent  groups.  But.  a  national 
clearinghouse  as  provided  for  in  my  bill 
would,  on  a  national  and  far  more  com- 
prehensive basis  inform,  coordinate,  and 
expedite  the  reimion  of  adoptee,  biolog- 
ical parent,  or  other  natural  relatives  of 
the  adoptee,  wliich  wish  to  l>e  reunited. 

Jean  Patton.  the  mother  of  the 
adoptee  movement  and  fotmder  of  Or- 


phan Voyage,  the  first  adoptee  organlia- 

tion,  sajrs: 

The  various  reunion  or  matching  files  of 
adoptee  groups  at  ALMA.  Orphan  Vo3rage. 
and  International  Soundex  and  the  numer- 
ous small  fliM  are  Uttle  match  for  the  prob- 
lem presented  to  a  poptilatlon  within  adop- 
tion which  is  doae  to  a.6  mUllon  people. 
What  we  need  to  assist  people  who  ttave  a 
mutual  desire  to  meet  after  the  aeparatian 
by  adoption.  Is  a  computerised  Identtflcatlon 
center,  of  a  national  scope,  supported  and 
carried  on  In  such  a  way  that  It  can  be  a 
permanent  starting  point  for  people  wlio 
would  otlierwlae  have  to  flounder  and  fall. 

Mr.  President,  if  eitho-  the  btrthpar- 
ent or  adoptee  does  not  sedE  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  other— so  be  it.  Bat  if 
both  want  reunion,  why  not  facilitate  it. 
In  an  age  of  rootlessness.  the  search  for 
knowledge  of  one's  own  identity,  if  it 
harms  nobody,  certainly  should  not  be 
squelched  now  hy  the  simple  absence  of 
Si  clearinghouse. 

Again.  I  am  very  pleased  that  Sen- 
ators Cranston,  Randolph,  and  Mon- 
han  are  cosponsors  of  this  legislatioa.* 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Lxvni  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Adoption  Identification 
Act  of  1981.  Many  in  this  Chamber  re- 
member my  earlier  work  on  behalf  of 
adopted  ciiildren.  In  the  last  Congreas.  I 
was  active  in  passing  the  Child  Welfare 
and  AdopUon  Assistance  Act  (HJl. 
3434),  which  can  fairly  be  termed  the 
only  piece  of  major  social  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  Carter  Presidency.  It 
provided  and  provides  incentives  to 
adopt — rather  than  place  in  a  series  of 
foster  homes — children  receiving  AFDC 
who  could  not  remain  with  their  natural 
parents.  It  also  provides  additional  serr- 
ices  aimed  at  helping  more  such  chil- 
dren remain  with  their  natural  parents. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  wiU  make 
it  easier  for  adult  adoptees  and  their 
biological  parents  to  locate  each  other  if 
they  both  desire  that.  I  should  Uke  to 
emphasize  that  partidpation  in  this 
program  is  completely  voltmtary.  aiul 
that  both  parties  must  be  acttvdy 
searching  before  any  informatian  can 
became  available  to  them.  This  bill  sim- 
ply creates  a  national  network  of  Infor- 
matian provided  by  adult  adtwtees  and 
natural  parents  searching  for  each  other 
that  will  hdp  "match"  them.  The  system 
will  protect  the  confidentiality  and  pri- 
vacy of  an  parties,  and  wiU  end  the  long 
and  costly  search  many  adoptees  and 
parents  now  make.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  give  tills  compassionate  measure 
the  prompt  consideratkm  it  warrants.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  sectton  1979 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that 
States.  municipallUes,  and  agencies  or 
units  of  government  thereof,  may  be 
sued  imder  the  provlsiaDs  of  such  sec- 
Uon,  to  establish  rules  of  liabiltty  with 
respect  to  such  States,  municipalities, 
and  agencies  or  units  of  government 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

civn.  EicBTS  ncpaovsifXMTS  act  or  isai 
*  Mr.  BCATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  the  Civil  Rights  Im- 
provements Act  of  1981.  The  biU  is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  1963  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
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last  CoDgrMi  and  Is  tlmUiir  to  S.  35 
which  was  the  subject  of  4  days  of  hear- 
ing«  in  the  95th  Concress.  The  CivU 
Rights  Improvements  Act  would  make  a 
series  of  amoxdments  to  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1871  (commonly  referred  to  as 
section  1983) .  which  has  been  a  princi- 
pal tool  in  our  Nation's  effort  to  fuiflli 
its  historic  commitment  to  the  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would: 

Provide  that  States,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  municipalities,  coun- 
ties, and  other  forms  of  local  govem- 
moats  are  "persons"  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1983; 

Define  the  circumstances  under  which 
State*,  the  District  of  Columbia,  munic- 
IpaUties,  counties,  and  other  forms  of  lo- 
cal governments  will  be  liable  for  the 
actions  of  their  employees  and  agents  in 
violation  of  section  1983; 

Allow  Individual  section  1983  defend- 
ants to  claim  the  personal  defenses  and 
immunities  they  have  traditionally  been 
accorded,  but  preclude  government  en- 
titles from  Invoicing  such  individual  de- 
fenses and  Immunities ; 

Recognise  the  delay  and  expense 
caused  by  the  strict  application  of  the 
al»tenti<m  doctrine  to  section  1983  cases 
and  thus  set  forth  clrciunstances  when  a 
Federal  court  may  certify  a  question  of 
State  law  to  the  highest  court  of  the 
State: 

Provide  that  the  doctrine  of  exhaus- 
tion of  State  judicial  and  administrative 
remedies  U  tnapiillcable  In  section  1983 
suits; 

Bnbody  within  section  1983  the  lim- 
ited dxeomstances  irtien  a  Federal  court 
can  intervene  in  a  i>ending  criminal  pro- 
ceeding and  restrict  the  equitable  doc- 
trine of  Younger  v.  Harris.  401  UJB.  31 
(1971)  to  criminal  cases; 

Prescribe  the  clrciunstances  when  the 
doctrine  of  res  Judicata  is  applicable  to 
section  1983  suits:  and 

Bstabllah  a  national  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  govern  all  section  1983  suits. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Improvements  Act  is  to  Insure 
the  continued  vitality  of  section  1983. 
Basically,  my  bill  would  achieve  this  im- 
portant giMl  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  Civil  Rights  Improvements 
Act  would  clarify  and  elaborate  upon  a 
1978  VB.  Supreme  Court  decision.  Monell 
v.  Board  of  Social  Services.  436  U.S.  658. 
which  eliminated  the  absolute  immunity 
from  section  1983  suits  previously  ac- 
oonled  local  governments.  In  particular, 
my  bill  is  an  effort  to  provide  a  ccHnpre- 
henslve  and  workable  framework  for  in- 
dividual and  governmental  entity  liabUity 
under  section  1983 — a  framework  that 
Insures  broad  and  effective  protections 
for  victims  of  offlcial  misconduct  with- 
out Impinging  uixm  the  legitimate  inter- 
ests oS  Individual  and  institutional  sec- 
tion 1983  defendants. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  respond  to 
certain  other  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  seriously  curtailed  access  to 
Federal  courts  tor  civil  rights  litigants. 

L  Momu.  AKD  oovBuncmTAL  i.nwT.rrr 

1M3 


At  the  time  I  Introduced  S.  35,  Janu- 
ary 10, 1977, 1  noted  that  one  of  the  major 
ImpecUments  facing  plaintiffs  under  the 


Civil  Rights  Act  of  1871  was  a  1981  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  Monroe  v.  Pope. 
364  U.S.  167,  in  which  the  Court  held  that 
cities  were  not  "persons"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1983  for  purposes  of 
monetary  relief.  Later  decisions  extended 
this  immunity  to  counties  (ifoor  v.  City 
of  Alameda.  411  U.S.  693  (1972)  and  to 
suits  for  injunctive  relief  (City  of  Keno- 
sha V.  Bruno.  412  US.  507  (1973) ) .  These 
decisions  were  based  on  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  section  1983  and 
thus  subject  to  congressional  alteration. 
When  I  Introduced  8.  35,  I  stated  the 
Court's  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
scope  of  section  1983  had  crippled  the 
statute  as  both  a  source  of  deterrence 
and  compensation:  it  limited  the  incen- 
tive for  public  entities  to  take  preventive 
measures  against  possible  misconduct  by 
their  officers  and  employees,  and  it  had 
the  practical  effect  of  precluding  recov- 
ery against  "Judgment-proof"  public  em- 
ployees, leaving  many  litigants  with  a 
right  but  not  a  remedy. 

S.  35  was  designed  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  section  1983  as  a  source  of 
compensation  and  deterrence  by  remov- 
ing the  absolute  immunity  conferred  on 
govenunental  entities  and  defining  the 
limited  circumstances  when  they  should 
be  held  liable  for  the  torts  of  their 
employees.  Significantly.  S.  35  would 
not  have  imposed  financial  liability  on 
governments  for  all  such  violations, 
although  the  adopticm  of  such  a  "re- 
spMideat  superior"  approach  is  well 
within  Congress  constitutional  authority. 
Rather,  under  the  bill,  governmental  lia- 
bility would  have  been  restricted  to  situ- 
ations where  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation tliat  the  fear  of  monetary  damages 
would  lead  the  entity  to  adopt  preventive 
measures  aimed  at  deterring  futiu«  sec- 
tion 1983  violations: 

First,  where  the  conduct  was  author- 
ized by  statute,  ordinance,  policy,  or 
practice  of  the  entity  or  was  undertaken 
by  those  making  such  i>olicies; 

Second,  where  a  supervisor  encour- 
aged or  directed  his  subordinate  to  en- 
gage in  the  offending  conduct; 

Third,  where  a  government  employee 
has  a  history  of  misconduct  and  his  su- 
pervisor has  failed  to  take  the  necessary 
remedial  action  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence: and 

Fourth,  where  a  section  1983  violation 
is  documented  but  the  identity  of  the 
offending  officer  cannot  be  determined, 
such  as  where  a  police  officer  conceals 
ills  or  her  badge. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  completed  its  hearings  on 
S.  35  in  1978,  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  Monell.  The  cases 
involved  a  claim  that  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  and  Department  of 
Social  Services  compelled  pregnant  em- 
ployees to  take  unpaid  maternity  leaves 
before  such  leaves  were  required  for 
medical  reasons.  This  policy  was  in  clear 
violation  of  existing  Supreme  Court 
precedent.  In  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs'  claim  for  Injunctive  relief  and 
back  pay  for  unlawful  forced  leave,  the 
Court  concluded  that  its  prior  reading 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1871  was  in  error:  the 
Court  overruled  Monroe  against  Pape, 
"insofar  as  it  holds  that  local  govern- 


ments are  wholly  inunime  from  suits 
under  section  1983,"  and  held  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  local  governments 
would  be  liable  for  the  torts  of  their 
employeea. 

After  Monell  was  decided,  I  reviewed 
the  Court's  opinion,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  its  Impact  on  the  governmental 
Uability  provisions  of  S.  35.  I  concluded 
that  the  need  for  the  provisions  con- 
tinued after  Monell,  and,  further  that 
Congress  must  complement  the  Coiut's 
pronouncement  by  enacting  governmen- 
tal liability  provisions  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  S.  35.  As  a  result  of  my  re- 
view, on  November  6,  1979.  I  introduced 
a  revised  version  of  the  C^vil  Rights  Im- 
provements Act  wliich  contained  govern- 
mental entity  provisions  identical  to 
those  in  S.  35. 

The  reasons  I  reintroduced  my  bill  In 
the  9€th  Congress  are  as  valid  and  com- 
pelling today  as  they  were  in  1979.  AlMve 
all.  neither  in  its  language  in  Monell  nor 
in  its  subsequent  decisions  has  the  Su- 
preme Court  provided  the  type  of  guid- 
ance necessary  for  local  governments  to 
predict  areas  of  potential  liability  and 
take  steps  to  prevent  violations  in  the 
future.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
involved,  section  1983  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants alike,  that  such  guidance  be 
forthcoming.  And.  I  believe  the  Congress 
is  ttest  equipped  to  play  that  role. 

In  Monell.  while  the  Court  did  away 
with  the  absolute  immunity  conferred  on 
local  governments  frmn  section  1983 
suits,  it  refused  to  adopt  a  "respondeat 
superior"  approach  which  would  have 
made  such  governmental  imits  liable  for 
all  of  the  violations  of  section  1983  by 
its  employees.  By  not  doing  so.  the  Court 
necessarily  thrust  upon  itself  and  the 
lower  Federal  courts  the  task  of  defining 
the  circumstances  when  such  liability 
would  exist.  But  the  majority  opinion  in 
Monell  gives  us  little  guidance  in  this 
regard.  It  merely  states  that  such  liabil- 
ity must  depend  on  a  "policy  statement, 
ordinance,  regulation  or  decision  offi- 
cially adopted  or  a  governmental  cus- 
tom even  though  such  ctistom  has  not 
received  formal  approval  through  the 
body's  offlcial  decisionmaking  channels." 
Since  Monell  involved  an  offlcial  policy 
of  the  New  York  City  school  and  social 
services  authorities,  it  was  an  easy  case 
to  decide  under  this  test.  Not  all  cases, 
however,  are  as  clear  cut  as  Monell. 

It  might  require  years  of  litigation  for 
the  Federal  comts  to  delineate  the  con- 
tours of  governmental  liability  under 
section  1983.  By  enacting  the  Civil  Rights 
Improvements  Act  with  its  clear  specifi- 
cations of  governmental  liability.  Con- 
gress could  shorten  this  process.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  standards  of  liability 
contained  in  the  bill  are  not  foreign  to 
section  1983  litigation.  By  and  large, 
they  refiect  the  case  law  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  lower  courts  in  suits  against 
supervisory  officials,  where  plaintiffs 
have  sought  to  hold  them  liable  for  the 
torts  of  their  subordinates.  Thus  Fed- 
eral Judges  will  have  a  wealth  of  related 
precedent  to  rely  upon  when  confronted 
with  suits  brought  under  the  govern- 
mental liability  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Improvements  Act.  In  addition. 
Congress — unlike  a  court  of  law — can 
supplement  its  own  standards  govern- 


ing entity  liability  under  section  1983 
with  a  detaUed  leglslaUve  history  replete 
with  examples  of  actions  that  would  and 
would  not  result  In  the  Imposition  of 
such  liability. 

Since  local  governments  now  have 
little  guidance  after  Monell  as  to  when 
they  will  face  section  1983  liability,  they 
are  hampered  In  their  efforts  to  develop 
effective  risk  management  juograms 
aimed  at  deterring  future  section  1983 
violations.  Enactment  of  my  bill  would 
have  the  salutary  effect  of  giving  gov- 
emnHfental  units  much  greater  notice  of 
potential  liability  than  they  now  have. 
This  would  enable  the  units  to  develop 
and  modify  their  preventive  programs 
accordingly. 

Another  key  factor  pnunpting  the  re- 
Introduction  of  the  entity  liability  pro- 
vislMU  of  my  bill  is  the  need  to  put  an 
end  to  the  immtmity  of  States  frcHn 
section  1983  liability  and  thus  insure  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  treated 
equally  imder  the  statute. 

Until  recently,  the  11th  amendment's 
grant  of  sovereign  Immunity  was  thought 
to  be  a  bar  against  the  awarding  of 
money  damages  against  States  and  State 
officials  acting  in  their  offlcial  cai>aclty. 
But,  in  Fitzpatrick  v.  BUzer.  427  UJB.  445 
(1976)  the  Supreme  Court  paved  the  way 
for  such  suits.  In  Pltzi»trlck.  the  Court 
held  that  the  11th  amendment  and  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereign  hnmunlty 
were  limited  by  the  enforcement  provi- 
sion of  secUon  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
and  thus  recognized  that  Congress  could 
authorize  retroactive  monetary  damage 
awards  against  States. 

Prior  to  Fitzpatrlck  and  MoneD.  State 
liability  under  section  1983  was  denied 
routinely.  In  fact,  in  Edelman  v.  Jordan, 
415  U.S.  651  (1974) .  the  Court  seemed  to 
Indicate  that  the  11th  amendment  was  a 
bar  to  monetary  damage  awards  under 
section  1983.  But.  after  Monell  was  de- 
cided, the  argument  was  made  that 
Monell's  reinterpretation  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  section  1983  undermined 
Edelman  and  that  section  1983  money 
damage  suits  were  iiermisslble  against 
States.  Regrettably,  in  Quern  v.  Jordan, 
440  UJS.  332  (1979).  the  Court  rejected 
this  argument  and  reaffirmed  its  holding 
in  Edelman  that  Congress.  In  enacting 
secUon  1983,  did  not  intend  to  abrogate 
the  11th  amendment  immunity  of  the 
States.  Thus  after  Quem.  we  are  left 
with  the  anomalous  situation  In  which 
States  are  fuUy  immune  from  section 
1983  suits,  but  local  governments  are  not. 
There  is  no  public  policy  Justifying  this 
dichotomy.  It  is  a  result  of  the  Court's 
reading  of  the  legislative  history  of  sec- 
tion 1983.  Thus  it  can  be  offset  by  Con- 
gress and  it  should  be.  The  Civil  Rights 
Improvements  Act  would  do  Just  that. 

Another  argiunent  in  favor  of  my  bill 
is  the  need  for  Congress  to  codify  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision.  Owen 
V.  City  of  Independence.  445  U.S.  622 
(1980).  In  Owen,  the  Court  ruled  that 
municipalities  have  no  iminunity  from 
section  1983  suits  and  thus  precluded  the 
city  of  independence.  Mo.,  from  invoking 
the  good  faith  defense  of  its  representa- 
tives. 

Section  2(D)(1)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Improvements  Act  addresses  this  issue. 


The  proposal  would  not  alter  the  ability 
of  an  individual  defendant  to  utilize  any 
of  the  f>x'«t<"g  immimities  and  defenses. 
but  it  would  provide  that  governmental 
bodies  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
such  individual  defenses  and  immunities. 
Thus  section  1983  plaintiffs  who  are  met 
with  a  successful  claim  of  immunity  by 
an  individual  will  nonetheless  be  able  to 
proceed  directly  against  the  govern- 
mental entity. 

For  example,  where  a  police  offlcer 
enforces  an  unconstitutional  statute  in 
the  good  faith  belief  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional, it  is  both  fair  and  sound  public 
policy  to  relieve  him  of  liability  under 
section  1983;  but  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  shield  the  governmental  entity 
from  liability.  The  entity  itself  has 
abused  its  powers  in  an  unconstituticmal 
way:  it  is  more  equitable  that  the  costs 
associated  with  the  entity's  imconstitu- 
tional  actions  be  borne  by  society  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  absorbed  entirely  by 
the  victim  of  the  official  misconduct.  As 
Justice  Brennan  wrote  in  Owen: 

A  damages  remedy  against  tlie  offending 
party  Is  a  vital  component  of  any  scheme  for 
vindicating  cherished  constitutional  guar- 
antees, and  the  importance  of  assuring  Its 
efflcacy  is  only  accentuated  when  the  wrong- 
doer is  the  institution  that  has  b«en  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  very  rights  it  ttas  trans- 
gressed. Yet  owing  to  the  qualified  Immunity 
enjoyed  by  most  government  officials.  n:any 
victims  of  municipal  malfeasance  would  be 
left  remedUess  if  the  city  were  aUowed  to 
assert  a  good  faith  defense. 

n.    UMTnKG   ACCESS   TO   ITDEEAI.   COTTmTS 

Since  Monell  was  handed  down  in  May 
1978.  much  of  the  discussion  about  sec- 
tion 1983  has  focused  on  the  scope  of 
governmental  liabihty  under  the  statute. 
This  is  certainly  imderstandable.  For  the 
first  time  local  governments  face  the 
possibility  of  money  damage  liability.  For 
the  first  time  local  governments  have  a 
financial  incentive  to  take  precaution- 
ary measures  to  prevent  future  section 
1983  violations. 

But  the  escalating  delate  over  entity 
liabihty  under  section  1983  must  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  over  the  past  decade 
the  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  niun- 
ber  of  decisions  significantly  curtailing 
access  to  the  Federal  courts  far  those 
seeking  relief  under  section  1983.  Typical 
of  this  trend  is  the  Court's  expansion 
of  the  Judicially  created  doctrine  of 
Younger  v.  Harris.  401  U.S.  37  (1971), 
regarding  Federal  interventicm  in  State 
court  proceedings. 

In  Younger,  the  Court  set  out  the 
limited  circtmistances  under  which  a 
Federal  court  enjoin  a  i)ending  State 
crin^nal  proceeding — in  effect,  <Mily 
where  the  State  or  local  c^cials  are 
prosecuting  a  defendant  in  bad  faith. 
Although  Younger  dealt  solely  with  a 
pending  State  criminal  proceeding,  the 
Court  has  applied  Younger  to  certain 
civil  matters  (see  for  example.  Huffman 
V.  Pursue  Ltd..  420  U.S.  593  (1975); 
Trainor  v.  Hernandez,  431  U.S.  434 
(1977):  Judice  v.  VaU.  430  US.  327 
(1977) ;  and  Moore  v.  Sims.  442  U.S.  415 
(1979))  and  Justice  Brennan  at  least 
believes  the  majority  has  already  de- 
cided to  bring  all  civil  proceedings  within 
Younger  and  "merely  the  formal  an- 
nouncement Is  being  iTostponed."  More- 


over, hi  Rizzo  V.  Goode,  423  UJB .  362 
(1976).  there  is  an  indication  that  not 
only  may  Younger  lie  extended  to  civil 
proceedings,  but  that  injimctions  against 
State  and  local  administrative  proceed- 
ings may  also  fall  within  the  doctrine. 
Finally,  the  Court  lias  applied  the 
Younger  rationale  even  to  Instances 
where  a  Federal  court  proceeding  has 
actually  commenced  prior  to  the  filing 
of  a  State  action.  Hicks  v.  Miranda,  *22 
\JB.  332(1975).  This  is  a  particularly 
troublesome  ruling — one  which  State 
prosecutors  could  use  to  file  a  local  suit 
to  oust  the  Federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction. 
The  full  Impact  of  tlie  Younger  doc- 
trine on  section  1983  cannot  be  appreci- 
ated imless  it  is  viewed  in  tandem  with 
the  Court's  recent  decisiwi  in  Allen  v. 
McCurry.  101  S.Ct.  411(1980).  In  Allen, 
the  c:ourt  ruled  that  the  doctrines  of  res 
Judicata  and  collateral  estowel  were 
goierally  i^ipUcable  to  section  1983  cases. 
Allen  thus  bars  relitigation  of  matters 
raised  in  an  eariler  State  proceeding, 
even  where  ttie  section  1983  plaintiff  was 
a  criminal  defendant  and  thus  an  un- 
willing participant  in  the  earUer  pro- 
ceeding. For  example,  assume  a  student 
participating  in  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion is  arrested  and  prosecuted  under  a 
very  vague  local  ordinance  at  dubious 
constitutionality.  At  his  trial,  the  student 
argues  that  the  ordinance  is  unconsti- 
tutionaL  He  is  subsequently  convicted. 
He  then  brings  section  1983  suit  seddng 
money  damages  and  to  have  his  criminal 
record  expunged.  Under  Allen,  it  appears 
that  his  suit  would  be  barred. 

Under  the  Yoimger  doctrine,  section 
1983  plaintiffs  are  often  compelled  to 
d^er  Federal  court  ccmsideration  of  their 
constitutional  and  statutory  claims  until 
after  related  State  proceedings  are  cat- 
eluded.  But.  in  view  ot  Allen,  it  appears 
ttiat  such  deferrals  might  well  deprive 
many  section  1983  plaintiffs  of  a  Fed- 
eral trial  fonun.  thus  largely  negating 
the  original  intent  of  tlie  authors  of  sec- 
tion 1983  who  meant  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1871  to  estaUish  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  Federal  courts  as  the  pri- 
mary protectors  of  our  Federal  rights. 
The  CMvil  Rights  Improvements  Act 
would  preclude  the  extenskm  of  the 
Younger  rationale  to  civO  proceedings, 
limit  it  to  criminal  cases  and  set  forth 
clear  gtddelines  governing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  traditicMial  principles  of  pre- 
clusion to  section  1983  cases.  In  effect, 
the  bill  would  establish  statutory  stand- 
anls  designed  to  strike  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  traditional  and  le- 
gitimate State  interest  in  conducting  its 
own  court  i>roceedlngs  without  fear  of 
undue  Federal  intervention  and  the  long- 
standing congressional  xxMcy  that  an  in- 
dividual be  provided  a  Federal  forum  to 
Utlgate  his  section  1983  dalm. 

COHCI.T7BIOIT 

Mr.  President,  a  nmnber  of  significant 
court  decisions  affecting  section  1983 
have  been  handed  down  since  the  origi- 
nal version  of  the  (?ivil  Rirtts  Improve- 
ments Act  was  introduced  in  January 
1977.  Some  concern  the  liability  of  gov- 
ernmental units  for  section  1983  viola- 
tions of  their  employees,  others  deal  with 
the  proper  balance  between  Federal  and 
State  court  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
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tb*  miQUon  of  federally  protected 
rlidUi.  ObrkNMly,  Um  entire  area  of  law 
govemlnv  lection  IMS  is  In  flux.  The 
tlnM  taaa  oome  for  Coofren  to  turn  Its 
attention  to  the  Ctrll  Rlchte  Imnvore- 
mente  Act  and  give  much-needed  staUl- 
Itjr  and  clarity  to  this  changing  area  of 
law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  ClTll  Rights  Improvements  Act  be 
printed  In  the  Racoio. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou,  as 
follows: 

a990 
Be  tt  wcrfnd  by  t/M  Semote  and  House 
of  aapmamtmttvt*  o/  the  VnUed  State*  of 
Amariea  <m  Congre**  usembled,  Tb»t  this 
Act  may  b*  cited  m  tbe  "CItU  tUcbU  Im- 
provvmanta  Act  of  IBSl." 

Sk.  S.  Section  19TB  of  tbe  Revlaed  Statutes 
(42  TT^.C.  1B83)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
foUow*: 

(1)  by  inaarttnc  "(a)"  Immedlatrty  before 
"Bfery":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subaectlona: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  thla  section  'peraon' 
means  any  natural  person ,  any  association  or 
oomblnatlon  of  natural  persons,  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  legal  entity,  any 
State  or  territory,  any  municipality,  county. 
pailah  or  other  State,  terrttorlal,  or  local  goT- 
anunental  aubdlvlalon,  unit,  or  agency,  tbe 
District  of  Oohunbla.  or  any  agency  of  the 
Distrtct  of  ColumbU:  and  'State  or  territory' 
ahall  include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(c)  A  State,  municipality,  or  any  unit  of 
government  or  agency  thereof  shall  be  liable 
for  the  conduct  actionable  under  paragraph 
(a)  of  thla  aectlon  of  any  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of.  or  other  person  clothed  with 
the  authority  of,  such  State,  municipality, 
or  unit  of  government  or  agency  thereof, 
when — 

"(I)  for  purposes  of  damagea  or  other 
monetary  relief — 

"(A)  the  conduct  waa  authorised  or  re- 
quired by  a  atatute,  ordinance,  policy,  or 
practice  of  the  entity,  unit,  or  agency,  or 
was  undertaken  by  a  person  or  persona  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  make  such  poUcy; 

"(B)  the  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the 
entity,  onlt.  or  agMicy  engaged  In  such  con- 
duct at  tbe  dbectlon  or  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  aupeivlaory  <?ffirffr. 

"(C)  a  supervisory  officer,  with  the  author- 
ity to  act.  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
an  Inferior  officer,  employee,  agent,  or  other 
person  clothed  with  tbe  authority  of  the 
entity  had  prerlotisly  engaged  In  such  con- 
duet  or  similar  conduct  and  failed  either  to 
bait  such  conduct  or  to  take  reasonable  steps 
to  prerent  tbe  recurrence  of  such  conduct: 
"(D)  one  or  more  officers,  employees, 
agents,  or  other  persons  clothed  with  the 
aatborlty  of  the  entity,  unit,  or  agency,  en- 
gaged in  such  conduct  and  the  person  seek- 
ing rtilef  under  this  Act  cannot  by  reasonable 
effort  Identify  such  offl::er.  employee,  sgent, 
or  other  peistm  or  prove  causation  with  re- 
ject to  a  particular  officer,  em-3loyee.  agent, 
or  other  person  clothed  with  such  authority; 
"(a)  for  purposes  of  Injunctive  or  declara- 
tory relief  the  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
other  person  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
the  entity,  unit,  or  agency  engages  In  such 
oonduet.  "The  court  shaU  direct  the  State, 
fM  State  mnnldpaaty,  or  any  unit  or  agency 
thereof,  to  adopt  whatever  disdpUnary  or 
otber  remedial  measures  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tbe  recurrence  of  such  conduct,  or, 
when  otherwise  ajqtroprlate. 

"(dXl)  In  sttiu  agalnat  an  entity,  unit, 
or  agency  porsuant  to  subsection  (c) .  it  shall 
not  be  a  defense  for  such  entity,  unit,  or 
sgcncy  tbat  tbe  officer,  employee,  agent,  or 
person  ek>tta«l  with  the  authority  of  the 
•ott^,  unit,  or  agency,  is  personaUy  im- 


mune from  liability  under  this  Act  because 
of  tha  edsMncs  of  a  common  law  or  statu- 
tory immunity  attaching  to  such  officer. 

"(3)  buper«lsory  officers  having  command 
reSyOnalolHty  superior  to  any  person  engag- 
ing In  conduct  actionable  under  thla  Act, 
shAll  be  jointly  and  severally  llaoie  with  such 
persons  whenever  unoer  auheeciion  (c)  of 
this  Act  tbe  state,  moolclpallty,  or  unit  or 
agency  thereof,  wouirl  be  liable. 

"{3)  A  plamtlil  may  Join  to  a  claim  under 
this  Act  any  other  cutun  or  rjaJma  arlitng 
under  the  laws  of  any  Utate,  territory,  the 
Diatrlot  of  Columola,  or  of  the  United  Mates, 
agalnat  the  aame  defendant,  adoltlonal  de- 
fenaanu,  or  both.  If  the  latter  claim  or 
claims  and  any  one  claim  unaar  this  Act 
derive  trom  a  common  nucleus  o(  opwatlve 
fact;  and  a  court  of  toe  United  States  ahall 
proceed  to  hear  all  such  claims,  aa  well  aa 
any  additional  cialma  under  thla  Act  that 
may  be  joined  In  the  action. 

"(e)  (1)  m  any  acUon  brought  under  thla 
Act,  a  court  of  the  United  States  may  certify 
to  the  blgheat  court  of  a  State  a  question  of 
State  taw  If— 

"(A)  the  SUte  baa  established  a  procedure 
by  which  Its  highest  court  may  answer  ques- 
tions certified  from  such  court  of  the  United 
States; 

"(B)  the  question  of  State  Uw  may  be  con- 
trolling In  the  action  and  cannot  be  satla- 
factorlly  determined  In  the  light  of  the  State 
authorities;  and 

"(C)  the  court  expreesly  finds  that  certi- 
fication will  not  cause  undue  delay  or  be 
prejudicial  to  the  parties.  Except  as  provided 
in  this  subsection,  no  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  stay  or  dismiss  any  action  under 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  de- 
cision aa  to  the  law  of  the  State  from  a 
State  court. 

"(3)  No  court  of  the  United  SUtea  shaU 
stay  or  rtlsmlwa  any  civil  action  brought 
under  this  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  party 
bringing  such  action  failed  to  exhaust  the 
remedies  available  in  the  courts  or  the  ad- 
ministrative sgencles  of  any  State,  territory, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  subdlviaiona, 
unite,  or  agenclee  thereof. 

"(3)  In  tbe  absence  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, no  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  enjoin  a  pending  criminal  proeecutlon 
under  the  law  of  any  State,  territory,  sub- 
division of  any  State  or  territory,  or  the  Dia- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  If  such  proeecutlon — 

"(A)  waa  commenced  prior  to  tbe  time  of 
filing  of  the  action  in  the  court  of  the  United 
States: 

"(B)  Is  maintained  against  the  party  who 
brings  the  action  In  the  court  of  the  United 
States  or  against  a  person  who  Is  In  privity 
with  such  party:  and 

"(C)  provides  a  full  and  fair  opportunity 
for  the  preeentatlon  and  resolution  in  the 
courts  of  such  State,  territory,  subdivision 
thereof,  or  tbe  IMstrlct  of  Columbia,  of  every 
claim  of  deprivation  presented  In  the  action 
in  the  court  of  the  United  States. 
POr  purpoaes  of  thla  subsection,  "extraordi- 
nary circumstances"  Include  but  are  not 
limited  to  tbe  existence  of  a  criminal  proee- 
cutlon commenced  or  maintained  In  bad 
faith  or  to  enforce  a  statute,  ordinance,  or 
regulation,  that  Is,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
facially  unconstitutional. 

"(4)  In  an  action  brought  under  this  Act, 
a  court  of  the  United  States  may  enjoin  a 
pending  criminal  prosecution  under  tbe  law 
of  any  State,  territory,  subdivision  of  any 
State  or  territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  waa  commenced  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  filing  of  the  action  in  tbe  court  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  shall  enjoin  such 
prosecution  If  It  finds  tbat  tbe  proeecutlon 
was  Initiated  in  response  to  a  suit  under 
this  Act. 

"(6)  In  an  action  brought  imder  this  Act. 
a  court  of  the  United  States  may  enjoin  a 
proceeding  in  tbe  courts  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory, subdivlsian  of  any  State  or  territory, 
or  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  non- 


criminal In  nature,  even  if  such  proosMUng 
U  in  aid  of  and  closely  related  to  tbe  enforce- 
ment of  a  criminal  statute,  ordinance,  or 
regulation.  trraapecUve  of  wbetbar  tbe  pro- 
ceeding wss  commenoed  prior  to  or  subw- 
qusnt  to  the  action. 

"(f)  In  an  action  brought  under  this  Act, 
the  prior  Judgment  of  a  court  of  any  State. 
territory,  subdivision  of  a  SUte  or  territory, 
or  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  shall  be  given 
merger  and  bar  effect,  and  no  other  effect, 
aa  agalnat  any  claim  preeented  by  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  in  a  court  of  the  United  Statea. 
but  such  effect  ahall  be  given  to  that  prior 
judgment  only  if  it — 

"(1)  waa  rendered  on  tbe  merlU  of  tbe 
aame  claim. 

"(3)  following  a  full  and  fair  hearing, 

"(3)  in  an  action  commenced  by  the  pres- 
ent plaintiff: 

Provided,  however.  That  when  a  court  of  the 
United  States  hears  a  claim  not  so  barred 
It  shall  not  grant  aa  relief  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  any  judicial  order  with 
respect  to  damages,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  order  has  been  executed. 

"(g)(1)  Every  civil  action  commenoed  tin- 
der this  Act  shall  be  barred  unleaa  the  com- 
plaint la  filed  within  four  years  after  the 
right  of  action  first  accrues.  The  action  of 
any  person  under  legal  disability  or  outside 
the  United  SUtes  at  tbe  time  tbe  claim  ac- 
crues may  be  commenced  within  three  years 
after  the  disability  ceases.  Any  time  utilized 
seeking  relief  through  State  remedies  shall 
not  be  counted  In  determining  the  time  with- 
in which  tbe  complaint  must  be  filed. 

"(3)  If  any  person  having  a  cause  of  action 
under  this  Act  dies  after  the  accrual  of  hU 
claim,  the  legal  representatives  of  the  de- 
ceased shall  have  such  action  therefor  and 
may  recover  damages  (to  be  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  deceased  resided)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  or  if  there 
be  no  next  of  kin  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate 
to  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  State  in  which  the  deceased  resided.". 

Sic.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU 
be  construed  to  constrict  the  availability  of 
relief  under  any  otber  provision  of  Federal 
law  or  impair  the  availability  of  any  other 
remedy  for  denials  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunitiee  secured  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory, subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  at 
Ccriumbla. 

Sac.  4.  In  evaluating  tbe  need  for  relief 
under  this  Act,  no  court  of  the  UnlteEl  States 
shall  consider  the  availability  of  a  remedy 
tmder  the  laws,  ordlnancea,  or  regulations 
of  any  State,  territory,  subdivision  thereof, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  S.  This  Act  shall  apply  in  any  actlcm 
arising  as  a  result  of  any  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privilegee,  or  immunities  secured  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  o<  tba  United 
SUtee— 

(a)  with  respect  to  the  amendments  made 
by  section  3(b)  through  (f)  of  this  Act.  to 
any  deprivation  occurring  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and 

(b)  with  reapect  to  the  remaining  amend- 
menta  herein  made,  to  any  action  pending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla  Act  and  to 
any  action  subsequently  biaugbt.« 
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By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
8.  9S1.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act,  and  for  other  piupoaes; 
to  the  Committee  aa  FcM^gn  Relations. 
AkMs  coimun.  um  mmuMAiaan  act 
aoTHoaiBATKnr 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  request. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  refoence  a 
bill  to  authorise  appropriatians  tmder  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act. 


•mis  legtdatian  has  been  reouested  by 
the  UJS.  Anus  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  I  am  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legltiaAicm  in  order  that  there  may 
bea^>eciflc  biU  to  which  Members  of  the 
Soiate  and  the  puUlc  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  weU  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it.  when  the  matter  Is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis and  the  letter  from  the  Acting  Di- 
rector of  ACDA  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  April  1.  1981.  be  printed 
in  the  RccoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoup  as  follows: 
a.  091 

Be  tt  enaated  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congres*  asaembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4»(a)  at  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Act  (22  UJ8.C.  2589(a) )  U  amended 
to  read  as  toUowa: 

"Sac.  49(a) .  To  oazry  ont  tbe  purposes  <a 
this    Act,    there    are    antboclaed    to    be 

"•^(iT^^the  Oaeal  year  1983.  •18.7884)00 
and  such  a«ldltlonal  amounts  aa  may  be  nec- 
essary for  Increaaes  in  salary,  pay.  retirement, 
otber  etnploree  benefits  aotborlnd  by  Uw. 
and  other  nondlscretlonary  coats,  and  tooff- 
set  adverse  fiuctuations  In  foreign  cunency 
exchange  rates,  and  

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  sucb  soma 
as  n«y  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  ptir- 
poaea  of  this  act. 

Amotints  appropriated  under  tbla  subsec- 
tion are  authorised  to  remain  availabia  untU 
expended."  _     ^ , 

Sac.  2.  Section  46(a)  of  tbe  Anns  Oontrol 
and  DlsamHment  Act  (33  VAC.  368S(a)) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  tbe  following  new 
sentence  aftw  tbe  second  aentenem  thereof: 
"In  the  case  of  persons  detailed  from  otber 
Oovemment  agencies,  the  Director  may  ac- 
cept the  z«sults  of  full-field  background 
security  and  loyalty  UiveangaWwns  conducted 
by  the  Defense  Investigative  Service  or  tbe 
Department  of  State  as  tbe  basis  for  tbajte- 
termlnatloa  required  tuder  tbls  subsection 
tbat  the  person  U  not  a  security  risk  or  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  except  tbat  wban  tbe  In- 
vestigation U  more  than  tmaira  months  old 
the  OflUse  of  Personnel  Management  wlllcon- 
duot  an  update  ftiU-fleld  background  Investi- 
gation, which  may  be  oaaq>l«tad  after  tba 
penon's  dotaU  baa  begun  at  the  disemtloa 
of  tbe  Otraetor." 

SacnoM-BT-SiciBnr  AvaiiTni 
Arms    oontrol     and    Dliaimament    Act 
amendment    to    extend    antboriaatlon    for 
appropriations: 

The  first  section  of  tbe  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  amend  eectlon  48(a)  of  the 
ACDA  Act  (22  UJB.C.  2589(a))  to  authorise 
approprlattons  for  the  U.S.  Arms  Oontrol 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  Tbe  sum  of  818.788.000  Is 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "stich  sums 
aa  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Tbe 
Agency^  current  two  year  antbortnttlon  U 
$18,878,000  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  100,845.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  an  Inrtanres  these 
amotmta  ve  pins  sucb  addttlonal  amounts 
"as  may  be  neceaary  for  Increases  In  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  other  cmirioyee  benefits 
authorized  by  Uw.  and  other  nondlseretlon- 
ary  coats,  and  to  offset  advene  fluctuations 
in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates." 
Tbe  Agency^  current  two  year  autborlst- 


tlon  «q>lres  on  September  30,  1981.  Because 
tbe  Agency  does  not  have  a  permanent  au- 
thorization, the  propoeed  leglaUtlon  U  re- 
quired to  continue  ita  activities  in  support 
of  the  Administration's  arms  control  and 
dlsannanMnt  objectives. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
amendment  to  facilitate  sectirity  dearancea 
of  personnel  detailed  from  other  Oovemment 
agendea: 

Itae  aecond  section  of  tbe  propoeed  legis- 
Utlon  would  amend  section  46(a)  of  the 
ACDA  Act  (33  UJS.C.  2686(a) )  to  permit  the 
Agency,  in  the  case  of  persons  detaUed  to  the 
Agency  from  other  Oovemment  agendes.  to 
use  tbe  results  of  security  investlgationa 
ctmducted  by  the  Departmenta  of  Defense 
and  State. 

The  Agency  baa  fifty-two  relmburaable 
poaltlona  which  are  fiUed  by  indlvlduala  de- 
taUad  to  the  Agency,  primarily  active  dtity 
military  officers  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  career  Foreign  Service  officers  from 
tbe  Department  of  State.  Bach  year  there 
Is  approadmatdy  a  one-third  turnover  among 
these  detaUeea  and  each  year  tbe  Agency 
must  wait  many  months  for  officers  being 
detailed  from  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State  to  report  tor  duty,  even  though 
theee  officers  generally  are  middle  to  senior 
grade  career  ofllceTs  with  many  years  of  aerv- 
ice.  ii4io  hold  high-level  clearances  and  often 
oome  to  the  Agency  after  working  on  highly 
sensitive  issues. 

The  reason  for  this  deUy  Is  that,  as  pres- 
ently written,  section  45(a)  of  the  Arms  Oon- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  to  arrange  full-field 
background  investigations  through  the  Civil 
Service  commission  (now  tbe  Ofltoe  of  Fer- 
stmnel  Management  (OPM) ).  fcr  aU  new  em- 
ployees. Including  "persmis  detailed  from 
other  Oovemment  sgencles".  Baaed  on  the 
results  of  that  Investigation,  the  Director 
must  determine  prior  to  tbe  detailee's  entry 
on  duty  that  the  detallee  Is  not  a  security 
risk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty.  While  all  career 
Foreign  Service  Officers  and  most  military  ctf- 
fioers  bold  Top  Secret  clearances,  these  dear- 
ancea are  baaed  on  fuU-field  background  In- 
vestlgatlons  conducted  by  thdr  own  agen- 
cies. However,  at  present  the  Director  Is  pre- 
cluded from  using  the  results  of  a  full -field 
background  security  and  loyalty  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Department  of  State  for  a  se- 
curity clearance  determination,  because  tbe 
wording  of  sectton  45(a)  requires  tbe  inves- 
tigation to  be  conducted  by  OPM. 

As  a  result,  the  Agency  must  request  a  new 
OFM  InvestigaUon.  which  takes  an  average 
of  fotur  montha  to  complete  for  every  mili- 
tary and  Foreign  Service  <rfBcer  detaUed  to 
tbe  Agency,  regardless  of  whether  tbe  Indi- 
ndual  has  been  previously  investigated  by 
tbe  Department  of  Defense  or  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Since  tbe  eervlce  of  sucb  de- 
tallee is  often  required  on  short  notice,  to 
staff  or  ba^stop  delegations  to  interna- 
tional negotUtlons  or  to  provide  q>eclal 
t^r**"'*^'  expertise  to  tbe  Agency,  tbe 
lengthy  deUys  required  for  tbe  dupUcate  In- 
vesUg^ticm  required  by  the  Act  hamper  tbe 
Agency  in  tbe  efficient  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
nees.  The  propoeed  leglaUtlon  wlU  permit 
tbe  Agency  to  accept  detaUeea  on  tbe  baala 
of  Invastlgatlaas  conducted  by  their  own 
agendas  imtu  an  update  investigation  can 
be  conyiUted.  if  necessary.  This  Is  compara- 
bU  to  the  practice  of  most  other  national 
security  agencies.  Indudlng  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State. 

Should  tbe  amendment  regarding  detaUeea 
be  enacted,  tbe  Director  will  have  tbe  op- 
tion at  determining  that  a  propoeed  mili- 
tary or  FteeIgn  Service  detallee  U  not  a  se- 
curity ri*  or  of  doubtful  loyalty  and  al- 
lowing him  to  enter  on  duty  if  an  evaluation 
ot  tba  TCBUlta  of  tbe  full-field  background 


Investigation  condticted  by  tbe  Department 
of  Def enss  or  the  Department  of  State  JtHtl- 
fies  sucb  action. 

In  aU  cases  in  which  the  State  or  DOD  In- 
vestigation U  more  than  twdve  months  old. 
OPM  wUl  be  asked  to  conduct  an  update 
fuU-field  background  security  and  loyalty 
Investigation.  Should  the  updated  Investiga- 
tion '<«-^i'M»»  derogatory  information  which 
cannot  be  resolved  in  the  detailee's  favor,  tbe 
detaU  wUl  be  terminated  Immediately  and 
the  detailee's  employing  agency  wUl  be  In- 
formed of  the  resulto  of  the  invesMgatlon. 

Tbis  amendment  to  section  45(a)  of  tbe 
Arms  Control  Act  wlU  not  alter  In  any  way 
the  requirements  cf  section  46(c)  as  to  tbe 
circumstances  and  procedurea  under  wbldi 
access  to  Bestricted  Data  may  be  permlttod. 

No  additional  approprUtions  or  ontUys  or 
personnel  would  be  required  by  tbls  amend- 
ment. Although  it  is  posslbU  tbat  enactment 
of  thU  leglaUtlon  may  save  a  few  tbotNand 
dollars  each  year  thereafter,  ite  primary  ptir- 
poee  is  to  increaae  tbe  eflldent  conduct  of 
business  by  eiqMdlting  security  cleaxanres  of 
persons  detailed  from  otber  Oovemment 
agendea.  

VS.  Ammb  Cowtsol  am 

DisssifsMnTT  AomcT. 
Wathington.  DjC..  AprU  1, 1991. 
Hon.  GKoecB  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington.  DC 

Daaa  »*■  Passnairr:  I  transmit  berewltb 
for  consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed 
leglaUtlon  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
tborlzaUon  for  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  along  with  a  sectlOB- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  propoaal. 

The  Agency'a  current  authorization  ex- 
pires on  September  80,  1981.  The  proposed 
leglsUtion  would  authorize  apptoprUtloBS 
for  fiscal  year  1982  of  818.788A»  (plus  sucb 
Btltlttlffp^'  amounte  as  may  be  neceeaary  for 
inrreaaes  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  otber 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  Uw  and 
qther  nondlacretlonary  costs) .  The  piopoaed 
leglaUtlon  would  also  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary.  In  addition,  the  proposed  Ugls- 
Utton  wotild  amend  the  Uw  to  permit  tte 
Apency  to  make  use  of  tbe  results  of  recant 
fiUl-iUld  baskgrotind  security  and  loyalty 
Investigations  conducted  by  tbe  Departmenta 
of  Stete  or  Defense  in  tbe  case  of  pefons 
detailed  to  ACDA  from  otber  UJB.  Oovem- 
ment agencies. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  tbls  legislation  U  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration urges  the  eariy  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 
Sincarely, 

Jueam  I>.  Uaiom. 

JUMmgjm 


ByMr.SASSER: 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  ttw 
United  States  CTode:  to  tbe  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 


MunacartCT 


acTorlsai 


•  Mr.  BASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  offer  legiiriatlnn  which  would 
amend  the  revised  bankruptcy  act  which 
took  effect  in  October  of  1979. 

The  revisions  made  in  the  95th  Con- 
gress by  and  large  have  meantpositlve 
reform.  However,  anytime  Congress 
P^«v*«  changes  in  the  law  that  are  as 
substantial  as  the  changes  we  made  In 
the  bankruptcy  law  in  1978.  it  istopor- 
tant  that  those  changes  be  reviewed. 

I  believe  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  current  law  needs  some  line 
tmntiy  ijtft  year  thoe  were  over  S80.000 
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IM—nnal  bankniptcleB  fllad  in  ttw  Ulaited 
8U(««.  This  la  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber filed  In  the  United  States  in  any  one 
year.  Certainly,  the  Nation's  economic 
dUBcultlee  are  a  major  factor  in  the 
sharp  Increase.  Still,  few  experts  In  the 
area  of  bankruptcy  would  deny  that 
that  are  certain  provisions  in  the  new 
law  that  eneouraces  Individuals  to  me  for 
bankruptcy  rather  than  making  a  strong 
effort  to  retire  their  debte. 

The  bin  I  offer  today  would  make 
changes  in  several  areas  of  the  current 
law.  It  would  reduce  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal assets  that  could  be  retained  by 
the  bankrupt;  encourage  a  larger  per- 
centage of  an  individual's  debt  to  be  re- 
paid under  chapter  13  repayment  plans; 
specify  what  interest  rate  will  be  paid 
under  chapter  13  repayment  plans;  and 
require  that  chapter  13  bankruptcy  pay- 
ments Shan  be  made  at  the  time  of  fl»ng 
a  chapter  13  plan. 

SectiiHi  1  would  affect  the  present  ex- 
emption for  household  goods,  family 
property,  et  cetera,  which  is  now  $200  per 
item  for  each  debtor.  Since  most  house- 
hold items  are  worth  substantially  less 
than  $200  this  provision  may  permit 
large  aggregate  amounts  of  property  to 
be  retained  by  the  debtor. 

The  proposal  I  offer  would  limit  the 
acsregate  exemption  to  $3,000  for  the 
individual  debtor  and  $6,000  for  Joint 
debtors.  What  this  prop(»ed  amendment 
does  is  prevent  cases  where  individual 
debtors  have  several  items  of  substan- 
tial value,  such  as  stereos  and  televlsiwis 
and  are  aide  to  exempt  those  items. 

■Hie  purpose  of  the  exemption  law  Is 
to  allow  a  bankrupt  to  retain  enough 
pn^erty  that  a  fresh  financial  start  can 
be  made.  We  allow  people  to  retain 
clothing,  books,  musical  instruments. 
tools  of  their  trade,  and  a  generous 
amount  of  personal  affects.  We  should 
continue  to  do  that.  No  one  is  weU  served 
by  forcing  a  person  into  a  positton  where 
a  financial  rebound  is  hopekss. 

Howew,  we  are  also  not  well  served 
by  allowing  a  person  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy and  retain  large  amounts  of  non- 
essential personal  goods  at  great  value. 
Cert^nly  this  defect  in  the  present  law 
serves  to  encourage  consumers  to  invoke 
bankruptcy  when  they  do  not  need  to 
do  so.  Such  a  situation  hurts  not  only 
those  who  extend  credit  but  everyone 
who  seeks  credit  as  well. 

to  addition,  section  1  would  eliminate 
me  so-called  wfld  card  exemption. 
"*•*«»*  law  allows  a  person  to  maintain 
a  $7,500  exemption  in  equity  he  may  have 
to  a  home.  If  a  person  does  not  use  an 
OT  part  of  that  exemption  for  real  estate 
he  may  apply  the  unused  portion  to  any 
other  personal  property. 

The  purpose  of  the  homestead  exemp- 
tton  should  be  to  recognize  the  unique 
importance  <rf  the  home  in  terms  of  fam- 
Uy  Bfe  and  the  stability  of  the  family.  By 
nature^woperty  exempted  by  the  wlld- 
^4  provision  Is  not  within  the  reahn  of 
What  Congress  recognised  as  essential  to 
a  fresh  start. 

Sertlon  2  of  this  bin  serves  to  encour- 
■ff  ."O"  who  repay  their  debts  under 
ctapter  ISplans  to  pay  a  larger  share 
while  aUowlng  them  more  time  to  doV 


Present  law  requires  that  a  chapter  13 
plan  last  no  longer  than  3  years.  If  one 
should  have  a  relatively  smaU  debt  to 
repay  or  is  able  to  do  so  in  a  shorter  peri- 
od of  time,  he  would  be  allowed  to  do  so 
as  long  as  he  paid  70  percent  of  the  debt. 
Section  2  of  this  biU  also  recognises 
that  a  person's  first  financial  priority 
after  providing  for  his  support  and  the 
support  of  his  family  is  the  repayment 
of  his  debts. 

Section  3  addresses  a  discrepancy 
courts  have  had  in  interpreting  current 
law  as  it  applies  to  interest  rates  that 
win  be  paid  by  those  who  file  chapter  13 
plans.  In  some  cases  persons  have  been 
charged  as  little  as  $1  in  interest  on 
gtxxls  they  pay  for  on  chapter  13  plans. 
In  other  cases  the  rate  is  as  high  as  the 
prime  interest  rate.  This  section  of  the 
bill  simply  requires  that  the  debtor  pay 
Interest  at  the  rate  for  which  be  con- 
tracted. Any  other  rule  would  encourage 
debtors  with  substantial  interest-bearing 
obligations  to  use  chapter  13  to  lower 
their  interest  rates. 

Section  4  provides  that  when  a  chapter 
13  plan  is  filed  by  a  debtor  that  payments 
under  the  plan  shaU  commence  to  his 
creditors  even  beiore  final  confirmation 
of  the  plan.  This  provision  will  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  debtor  to  contirm  his 
cliapter  13  bankruptcy  plan.  Ttiis  is  de- 
sirable for  creditors  who  desire  steady 
and  stable  chapter  13  repayments,  but  it 
also  offers  the  debtor  the  mcentive  to 
confirm  his  plan  and  thereby  discharge 
his  debts  in  an  honorable  and  equitable 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  dxSiurbtKl  oy  the  rising 
number  of  personal  bankruptcies  that 
we  are  experiencing.  Declaring  bank- 
ruptcy is  a  traumatic  experience  for  aU 
too  many  American  individuals  and 
famiUes.  But  with  this  legislation.  I  hope 
that  we  can  begin  to  close  some  of  the 
unintended  loopholes  in  cliapter  13  that 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  thereby  help  weed  out* 
those  debtors  who  have  used  chapter  13 
proceedings  In  a  cavaUer,  and  some 
might  say.  ruthless  fashion. 

We  must  insure  that  American  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  continue  to  keep 
faith  with  one  another  and  that  the 
Iwnds  of  free  commerce  are  not  disrupted 
by  a  wave  of  unnecessary  and  careless 
bankruptcies. 

If  we  do  not  move  on  this  front,  the 
teims  of  consumer  credit  for  aU  consum- 
ers may  become  even  harder  to  come  by 
for  the  millions  of  American  consumers 
who  win  never  file  for  bankruptcy. 
We  cannot  let  the  actions  of  a  selfish 
or  careless  few  hurt  the  many  American 
ccmsumers  and  small  businessmen  that 
seek  to  have  stable  and  sensible  consumer 
credit  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  Senator 
Thu«moiid  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  may  soon  be  undertaking  de- 
tailed investigations  of  this  problem.  Let 
me  say  that  I  am  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee will  undoubtedly  provide  us  with  a 
comprehensive,  detailed  biU  on  necessary 
revisions  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  a  well-crafted  bUl 
that  may  subsume  many  of  the  elements 
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in  S.  992  which  I  offer  today.  If  that  Is 
the  case,  I  wUl  join  with  Senator  THini- 
MONO  in  supporting  such  a  comprehensive 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  several  articles  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  recent  changes  in  the 
bankruptcy  law  have  been  written  re- 
cently. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  along  with 
the  text  of  S.  992. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.B8a 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Amendments  Act  of  1981." 

Secnoif  1.  Section  S3a(b)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  following  new  paragraph  : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  Ml  of  this 
title,  an  Individual  debtor  may  elect  to  ex- 
empt the  property  In  either  subparagraph 
(1).  or  In  the  alternative,  subparagraph  (2). 
In  Joint  cases  filed  under  section  302,  and 
Individual  cases  of  married  debtors  whose 
esutes  are  consolidated,  both  of  the  debtors 
must  elect  to  exempt  the  property  In  either 
subparagraph  (1) .  or  In  the  altemaUve,  sub- 
paragraph (2).  U  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  altemaUve  to  be  elected,  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  elected  subparaKraoh 
(1)."  .'-*•»' 

(b)  Section  fi22(m)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(m)  Subject  to  the  llmlUUon  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  section  shaU  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  debtor  in  a  Joint  case 

(c)  Section  622(d)(3)  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  "item"  the  following: 

"or  $3,000  in  aggregate  value". 

(d)  Section  622(d)(6)  of- Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"plus  any  unused  amount  of  the  exempUon 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
secUon". 

S«c.  2.  SecUon  1322(c)  of  Utle  11.  United 
Statej  Code.  Is  amended  by  subsUtutlng  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(c)  The  plan  may  not  provide  for  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  " 

8»c.  3.  (a)  Section  1325(a)  of  tlUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  before  the 
semicolon,  the  following: 

"and  such  plan  represents  a  bona  fide 
effort  which  U  consistent  with  the  debtor's 
abuity  to  repay  hu  debu,  after  providing 
support  for  himself  and  bis  dependenU" 

(b)  Section  1325(a)  of  UUe  11,  Unltwl 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by 

(1)  renumbering  the  exUUng  subpara- 
graph (6)  as  subparagraph  (7):  and 

(2)  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  the  plan  extends  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  or  the  plan  provides  for  payments  of 
at  least  70  percent  of  aU  allowed  unsecured 
claims: " 

(c)  Section  1325(a)  (5)(B)  (II)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  substitut- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(B)  (11)  the  value  as  of  the  date  of  filing 
the  plan  of  property  to  be  distributed  under 
the  plan  is  not  less  than  the  value  determined 
under  section  foe(s).  and  If  said  value  is 
to  be  paid  In  InstallmenU.  Interest  shaU  be 
paid  at  the  rate  specified  In  the  consumer's 
contract:  or" 

S«c.  4.  Section  1321  of  tUle  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  bv  renumbering 
Section  1321  as  Section  1321(a),  and  adding 
a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)   Payments  under  the  plan  shall  be 
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commenced  at  the  time  of  the  flllng  of 

a  plan.  The  payments  shall  be  made  to  the 
trustee,  and  shall  be  retained  by  the  tnu- 
tee  until  a  plan  Is  conflrmied  or  not  con- 
firmed. If  any  plan  Is  confirmed,  the  trustee 
shall  then  distribute  the  funds  In  accordance 
with  the  plan.  If  no  plan  Is  confirmed,  the 
funds  shall  be  returned  to  the  debtor  after 
deducting  the  costs  of  administration. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  sbaU  take  effect  180  days 
after  enactment. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  SO,  IMO] 

Dbbtoss  Pn.E  roB  Bamanrprcr  at  a  Racoso 

Ratc,  SptrmaxD  bt  New  Codb.  Racessioir. 

TioHT  CxXDrr 

(By  William  O.  Flanagan) 

Have  you  ever  heard  an  advertisement  for 
going  bankrupt?  WeU.  in  New  Totk  City  Juat 
dial  (212)  flB7-4004.  Toull  bear,  in  a  amootti, 
radio-quality  voice,  the  wisdom  of  going  Into 
Chapter  13  as  a  means  of  getting  aU  those 
nasty  creditors  off  your  back. 

A  lot  of  debt-ridden  consumers  are  getting 
the  mesaage  about  going  under,  whether  they 
dial  the  ofllce  of  bankruptcy  lawyer  A.  Ger- 
ald Kagan  or  not.  This  Is  the  biggest  year  ever 
for  personal  bankruptcies.  In  AprU  alone,  tbe 
latest  month  for  whldi  national  figures  are 
available,  3B,494  people  fUed  for  bankruptcr. 
compared  with  25  J97  a  year  earlier.  Tbe  12 
months  ending  today  wUl  see  a  record  total 
of  355.000  (Ulngs,  according  to  a  projection  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Division,  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  U.8.  Courts.  The  highest  number  pre- 
viously recorded  was  during  tbe  last  reces- 
sion In  1976,  when  there  were  254,484  filings 

The  reasons  so  many  people  are  going 
under  are  threefold,  say  the  experts: 

— A  new  federal  bankruptcy  code  that  took 
effect  In  October  1979  makes  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  going  bust  a  lot  more  palata- 
ble. The  net  effect  of  tbe  new  code  Is  that 
many  people  facing  banknqttcy  can  keep 
most,  if  not  aU.  of  what  tbey  own  and  leave 
most  creditors  holding  tbe  bag. 

— The  recession  and  high  unemployment  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  have  taken  their 
toU.  For  famUies  where  tbe  principal  bread- 
winner— or  even  the  working  apouae  whose 
Income  was  once  largdy  a  luxury — Is  laid  off, 
banlcruptcy  Is  sometimes  a  tempting  way  out 
of  debt.  In  AprU,  for  example,  aside  from 
California,  tbe  states  reporting  the  hlgbeat 
niunbers  of  fUlnga  were  Ohio  (2.166) ,  nunols 
(2.204),  azKl  Michigan  (1,380).  These  are  tbe 
Industrial  states  hit  hardest  by  layoffs. 

California  is.  as  In  many  other  things,  a 
special  case:  It  had  3.677  fUlnga.  Ita  tenna  for 
going  bust  are  the  most  attractive  In  tbe  na- 
Uon.  In  most  states,  an  Indlvldtial  filing  for 
bankruptcy  can  chooae  to  accept  tbe  ground 
rules  set  up  by  tbe  state  or  those  in  tbe  new 
federal  code.  (Thoae  rules  In  Calif omla  are 
so  liberal  that  some  people  move  into  ttie 
state  before  going  bust.) 

— The  Federal  Beaerva's  t<gtit««ii»g  of  con- 
sumer credit  has  also  bad  an  effect.  Consum- 
ers with  no  cash  reserves  who  are  suddenly 
bit  with  an  unexpected  «Mt««»i>i  crisis  or 
ellmlnaUon  of  anUdpated  Income  for  a  pe- 
riod cant  borrow  to  get  back  out  of  tbe  bole 
as  easUy  as  they  once  could.  So-caUed  conaoU- 
datlon  loans  now  are  more  difficult  to  obtain 
from  finance  companlee.  Lines  of  credit  from 
banks  have  evaporated.  PerMmal  loans  have 
been  cut  back,  and  other  traditional  aonrces 
of  easy  credit  have  been  abut  off. 

The  Jump  In  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
has  naturally  alarmed  tbe  nation's  largest 
creditors,  '^nder  tbe  new  code,  there  are 
more  benefit*  to  tbe  debtor,  at  tbe  creditor's 
expense,"  notes  William  R.  ICoroney.  a  qmkas- 
man  for  the  National  Consumer  Finance  As- 
sociation. 


Already  the  dollar  losses  are  showing  up. 
One  large  bank  reports  that  Its  bankruptcy 
losses  doubled  In  tbe  first  four  months  at 
this  year  from  a  year  earUor.  And  tbe  oob- 


sumer-finandal  group  recently  surveyed  a 
number  of  large  finance  companies  that  re- 
ported dollar  losses  from  l>ankruptcles  up  an 
average  of  60%  from  the  first  quarter  of  1979. 
("Sklp-outs" — people  who  simply  move 
without  any  noUce — stlU  account  for  greater 
losses  than  bankruptcies,  however,  says  Mr. 
Moroney.) 

Not  surprisingly,  the  lending  industry 
tiitnkM  many  consumers  are  lU-advised  in 
seeking  bankruptcy  as  a  means  of  getting 
out  of  debt.  "Tbe  fact  that  there  is  legal  ad- 
vertising now,  and  bankruptcy  being  one  of 
the  things  advertised,  has  bad  some  effect." 
says  Mr.  Moroney.  "Formerly,  tbe  person 
who  now  responds  to  a  bankruptcy  ad  might 
bave  sought  credit  counseling.  And  some  of 
tbe  advice  tbe  consumer  Is  getting — declare 
bankruptcy  now  and  there  wUl  be  no  trouble 
getting  credit  later — ^is  stnqily  false.  That 
stays  on  your  credit  record  for  10  years." 

Lawyer  Kagan  pooh-poohs  such  thinking. 
"Lagal  advertising  has  made  it  possible  for 
much  of  the  pubUc  to  learn  of  Its  rights,"  he 
says.  "The  credit-counseling  services  often 
arrange  loan-repayment  programs  that  are 
simply  too  stiff  for  the  debtor  to  handle.  And 
debtors  bave  no  legal  recourse  to  fend  off 
the  collection  agencies.  If  anything,  tbe  col- 
lection agencies  scare  more  people  Into 
bankruptcy  than  anyone  else." 
A  raicKLT  DKCiaxoir 
In  any  case.  It  is  clear  bankruptcy  should 
be  approached  very  carefuUy.  But  abould 
you  be  considering  It,  here  are  some  perti- 
nent facts  to  keep  in  mind. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  personal  bank- 
ruptcy— Chapter  7  and  Cb^ter  13,  imder 
tbe  federal  code.  The  Utter  U  not  reaUy 
formal  bankruptcy,  but  a  wage-earner  plan. 
The  essential  difference  is  tbat  In  the  first 
Instance,  you  throw  up  your  hands  and  sur- 
render your  assets  for  your  creditors  to 
squabble  over.  In  tbe  second,  you  work  out 
a  repayment  schedule — ^usuaUy  partial — 
over  a  period  of  three  years  or  so.  In  most 
cases  the  second  alternative  Is  preferable  If 
you  bave  substantial  assets  such  as  a  home, 
•niey  cant  take  everything  away  from  you 
If  you  go  tmder.  In  fact,  there  Is  quite  a  bit 
of  property  that  Is  exempt. 

Under  the  new  federal  code,  creditors  can- 
not touch  $7,500  equity  In  your  home 
($15,000  If  you  file  JomUy  for  bankruptcy 
with  your  spouse):  $1JOO  value  of  your 
car  all  household  furnishings,  goods, 
clothes,  books,  etc .  not  to  exceed  $200  per 
Item:  $500  of  personal  Jewelry:  $400  in  any 
property:  $750  of  tools:  and  aU  health  aids 
for  debtor  and  dependents. 

Other  federal  exemptions  include  unma- 
tured Ufe  Insurance;  Sodal  Security,  wel- 
fare, unemployment  or  veterans'  disability 
payments:  alimony,  support  and  mainte- 
nance; and  pension  or  profit-sharing  bene- 
fita 

Some  states  bave  more  liberal  exempUons 
that  you  can  choose.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample, the  head  of  household  can  keep  tqi 
to  $30,000  of  equity  In  bis  home. 

It  Isnt  necewary  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  go 
Into  Chapter  7  or  Chapter  IS.  although  a  $60 
mung  fee  must  be  paid  to  tbe  federal  court 
where  you  file  But  If  you  have  any  asset* 
at  all.  It  makes  sense  to  hire  a  lawyer,  who 
may  charge  $300  to  $1,500  or  nu>re,  depend- 
ing upon  services  rendered.  Beware:  Tbere 
are  plenty  of  pitfalls  for  the  imwary.  If  you 
transfer  assets  to  your  children  or  famUy, 
for  example,  you  may  be  acting  UlegaUy  If 
such  actions  are  deemed  to  have  been  made 
In  antldpaUon  of  bankruptcy.  On  tbe  other 
band,  other  transfers  of  aasets— «uch  as  buy- 
ing Insurance  with  your  savings — are  pw- 
fecUy  aboveboard. 

Not  only  the  desUtute  go  bust,  of  ootirse. 
One  New  York  doctor  with  an  $80,000  annual 
Income  went  Into  Chapter  13  to  avoid  the 
hounding  of  creditors,  then  arranged  repay- 
ment of  bis  debts  over  a  three 'year  period. 


But  even  with  high-Income  debtoca.  total  re- 
payment of  debts  under  Chapter  13  Is  rare. 
"Ten  cents  on  the  dollar  Is  typical,"  says 
one  creditor. 

The  act  of  filing  and  declaring  bankruptcy 
is  quite  simple.  Tou  file  your  peUtlon.  sched- 
ules of  assets  and  earnings,  and  statement 
of  affairs  in  the  federal  court  district  In 
which  you  have  resided  for  six  months.  (A 
lawyer  can  help  you  with  this,  but  many 
debtors  can  manage  It  themselves.  Tbe  fonna 
themaelvea  are  available  from  legal  sta- 
tioners.) 

As  soon  as  you  submit  your  petltUn  of 
bankruptcy,  you  are  off  the  book  with  your 
creditors.  The  court  wUl  notlly  them  tbat 
you  have  filed,  and  they  can  no  longer  bar- 
ass  you.  Within  10  to  30  days  of  filing,  ttiey 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  question  you  at 
what  is  known  aa  a  meeting  of  creditors. 
But.  as  a  matter  of  practice,  few  crsdltocs 
ever  i4>pear. 

VaaS  AT  LAST 

If  the  filing  la  complex,  a  Judge  may  ap- 
point a  trustee  to  conserve  tbe  assets,  cbeek 
for  other  aasets.  and  make  equitable  dlstxl- 
buUon  to  creditors.  Tbe  credltocs  then  have 
some  time  to  react  to  a  debtor'a  reeelvlng  a 
discharge  of  debts.  But,  after  tbe  final  dis- 
charge, the  creditors  cannot  do  a  thing. 

If  you  choose  Chapter  13  and  find  the  re- 
payment burden  too  harsh,  you  can  stlU  file 
for  Chapter  7  bankruptcy.  In  fact,  many 
debtors  in  Chapter  13  eventuaUy  declare  for- 
mal bankruptcy  later. 

Two  soiirces  for  further  information: 
"How  to  Get  Out  of  Debt."  by  Ted  Nicholas 
(Enterprise  PubUshlng.  735  Market  St..  Wil- 
mington. Del..  19801  $4J)5),  and  "Tlie  Con- 
sumer Guide  to  Bankruptcy  ft  Chapter  13.' 
(American  Bankruptcy  Council.  3S36  Van 
Neaa  Ave.,  San  Ftandaoo  94109  $5.) 

BAltKBOFICT  nUMOS  GO  TEOOOCH  TBS  ROOT 

(By  Steve  Oocbeo) 

Bankruptcy  filings  are  headed  towaida  a 
record  level  In  1980.  Tbe  rise  Is  particularly 
sbarp  In  personal  bankruptdea. 

Lenders  and  their  attorneys  tbat  we 
sampled  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
blame  both  the  new  l>ankruptcy  law,  which 
took  effect  last  October,  and  tbe  eooaomlc 
n^esslon. 

Some  attribute  the  Increase  about  50/60 
to  the  two  causes,  while  scene  others  say  It's 
80  percent  recession  and  30  percent  new  law. 
But  nearly  everyone  Is  unhappy  with  tbe 
situation.  Tbe  thing  that  hurt*  most  Is  tbe 
Increased  difficulty  of  lenders  In  recouping 
from  bankrupt  debtors  under  tbe  new  law. 

Tbe  Olvlskm  of  Bankruptcy  at  tbe  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  tbe  United  States  OourU 
projected  In  late  June  that  total  filings 
would  reach  300.000  for  tbe  1980  calendar 
year.  (Tbe  projection  U  418.700  If  the  fig- 
ure Is  adjusted  to  reflect  tbe  fact  that  cou- 
ples now  fi^e  JolnUy  for  personal  hankruptcy. 
rather  than  each  qiouse  separately  before 
Oct.  1,  1979).  In  calendar  1976,  there  were 
385,596  total  filings— up  to  now  the  aU-tlme 
record* 

"Hie  American  Bankers  Association  Is 
organizing  a  task  foror  to  deal  with  tbe  ef- 
fects of  tbe  new  law.  Walter  Vaughn,  senior 
vice  president  In  chante  of  retaU  hanking 
at  American  Security  Bank,  NJL. 
ton.  D.C.,  Is  4 


Tbe  new  law,  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978  (oflldaUy.  Public  Law  06-688).  bas 
been  tbe  subject  of  Umumerabie  Industry 
briefings  (ABA  BJ.  October  1979,  p.  48). 
Here  is  a  capsule  review  of  differences  from 
the  crid  bankruptcy  act: 

In  personal  bankruptcies,  tbere  Is  now  a 
list  of  Uberal  federal  exsmpaans  of  equity 
In  personal  property  (Interest  In  excess  of 
Uena  against  It) .  Beforrtiand.  only  states  set 
ttaSM  rules  on  what  a  debtor  ooold  keep 
out  of  tbe  bands  of  a  trustee  liquidating  his 
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pnparty    to    mOatf    unMcurwt    ovdlton' 


AlBO,  iMiniiiminiii  of  rmnwimw  debt  not 
Mound  Iqr  rMl  MteM  muat  now  be  approTCd 
by  Um  bankruptcy  jodse  and  cannot  b« 
aiMto  at  aU  onoe  tba  dabt  u  diaehariad. 

Gtaaptw  IS  of  tlM  new  Uw.  •votrad  from 
an  oUtar  vanUm  caUad  tba  "waca-aarnar 
plan."  bM  baan  Ubanllaid  and  broadaned 
to  oovar  aran  amall  bnalnaaaaa  wlahlng  to 
a*«Xd  mon  tacbnlfial  bankruptcy  cbaptan. 

On  tba  oonunardal  lida,  a  nav  Cbapter  11 
indudaa  aapacta  of  four  aactlona  of  the  old 
law:  Cbaptar  X.  wblcb  waa  uaad  for  oorpo- 
rata  capital  ■tmetnra  ranrganlaatlon;  Cbap- 
tar XI,  wblah  waa  for  airangamanta  with 
iinaaiiiiml  oadltoca;  Cbaptar  XTT.  which  waa 
for  noB-oacparata  raal  aatata  caaaa:  and  Sac- 
tloa  77  on  railroad  raorganlaatlaoa. 

nara  la  oonaldarably  mora  flaxiblUty,  in 
prbielpla.  under  thla  new  Chapter  11  than 
under  Ita  predeeeaMca. 

AddlUanaUy,  maaauraa  to  upgrade  the 
atatuB  of  bankruptcy  oourta  for  both  per- 
aonal  and  commeRlal  caaaa  were  aet  in  mo- 
tion. Tlieaa  Induded  a  flre-yaar  pilot  pro- 
gram In  IS  federal  court  dlatrleti  aettlng  up 
court  oOoen  called  United  Statea  trusteea 
to  take  over  certain  admlnlstratlTe  duuea 
fonmrly  given  to  bankruptcy  judgee  and 
prtvate  truateee. 

THX   CONBUmB    LBMIUMO   BDa 

Of  17  cwiaiimer-lanrtlng  bankan  and  bank 
lawyata  wa  talked  with  in  TartotM  areaa  of 
tba  country,  all  but  three  have  aeen  In- 
of   varying   degreae   In   bankruptcy 


One  of  tbaee  tbrea,  Jamae  Struva.  vice 
piaaldaut  and  director  of  retail  n^int^g  at 
Tba  Marrhinta  Mauonal  Bank  of  Cedar  Bap- 
ida,  Iowa,  raporta  no  notloaable  Inrieeee  and 
adda:  "T.  knock  on  wood  wben  I  aay  that. . . . 
We're  kind  of  waiting  for  tbe  other  ahoe 
to  drop."  Struve  suggasta  that  one  raaaon  U 
that  hla  araa'a  UDemptoymant  rate  la  lower 
than  tba  natkMial  average. 

cauaia 

But  moat  qnaatlonad  were  not  ao  fortu- 
nate aa  ICarchanta  NatlonaL  The  new  Uw 
waa  nrairtderad  a  factor  in  the  inciaaae  in 
t»ankmptclea.  but  not  all  banken  Uid  the 
graateat  atraaa  on  It.  Bconomlc  condition* 
ware  pointed  to  often. 

"B^  a  domino  theory  bare."  Mye  Tom  ICc- 
Oain.  vloa  ptaatdatt  and  antMntntr  loan  ad- 
nthUatrator.  Tbm  Matlanai  Bank  of  Oraen- 
wood.  Ind.  He  e^lalna  that  many  buaUuaaea 
In  hla  area  are  rtfated  to  the  auto  Induatry 
'nus.  added  to  tbe  general  buatnaaa  alow- 
down,  baa  brought  on  unempioymant.  he 
adda.  The  bank  had  18  conaumar  bankrupt- 
daa  m  the  Oiat  quarter  of  isso.  varaua  a  in 
the  fliat  quarter  of  laat  year. 
^^■*»a».  at  The  Fliat  National  iwn^  of 
^**'**^^»  "iaa ,  the  conaomer  a»ia.«ffff  depart- 
ment vloa  ptaaldent.  Laaoam  O'Connor,  baa 
aeen  bankruptdaa  double  in  number,  while 
douara  mvolvad  are  up  two-and-a-haU 
ttmaa.  Itoat  of  the  problem  la  Chapter  7  liq- 
wMattoBa.  O'Connor  alaboratea.  Becauca  lUa 
iiMrkM^  economy  le  in  fairly  taaaonable 
ebape.  be  thlnka  the  bulk  of  tbe  Increaee  la 
eaoaed  by  the  attracUvanaaa  of  tba  n«w  law 
to  the  debtor.  «  «•  new  law 


"They  can  exempt  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  aaieta." 
aaya  banker  Joe  om.  talldng  about  con- 
«mafa  filing  for  Chapter  7  atralght  bank- 
i^itey  under  the  new  law.  Otli  la  vice  pieal- 

mated  OaUforala  Bank.  Lea  Angelea. 

THa  federal  aiempttone  permitted  under 
**•  "Slf  ••*  include,  among  otbeia:  $7,500 

^^tJ^STZ^,  ^'"'^  •*•***<•>■  "P  to  «•«»  to 
tLSSSLJ^iSr-  "P  *«  MOO  in  jewelry,  all 
^ooaabold  gooda  worth  up  to  a  maximum  of 
^TO  par  Item,  and  up  to  a760  in  toola  of 

AdmUonaUy.  there  la  a  MOO  m^^i^^  of 
any  prapetiy,  to  wiuch  la  added  any  unuaed 


portloa  of  the  boma  aremptlon  (Thua  an 
ap«rtmant  dweller  oould  have  a  "wild  card" 
eMmptlon  of  S7.B00.  attorney  Peter  SobeUle 
of  the  Waahlngton.  D.C..  law  firm  of  Baker 
and  Danlala  told  llateners  at  the  American 
Bankara  AaaocUtkm'a  National  ixMtallmant 
Credit  Conference  In  April.)  Only  tue  un- 
aecured  porUon  of  eligible  Itema  can  be  ex- 
empted, generally  cpeaklng.  though  certain 
penonal  gooda  aecured  by  nonpurchaae- 
money  mortgagee  can  alao  be  exempted  out- 
right. (The  latter  are  liens  on  an  item  not 
bought  with  the  loan;  an  example  would  be 
a  finance  company  lien  wi  all  houaehold 
gooda.) 

ov 


Under  tlte  new  bankruptcy  aot.  statee  are 
permitted  to  pea*  laws  overrldlitg  the  federal 
exemptlona.  Aa  of  late  June,  statee  confirmed 
to  have  done  thla  Include  *H\>>»'"ft.  Arizona, 
Florida,  Indiana,  ITanwii,  Loiilalana,  Ne- 
braaka,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota. 
Tenneeeee,  and  Virginia.  Tbe  matter  was 
pending  in  Illinois. 

Some  of  thoee  we  questioned  complained 
about  the  new  exemptions. 

Bobert  Murphy,  vice  president-instalment 
lending  for  the  central  region  of  llarlne  Mid- 
land Bank  In  New  York  State,  says  every  first 
meeting  of  creditors  bis  bank  Is  Involved 
In  la  attended  now. 

'That's  a  must."  he  says,  because:  "If 
you're  not  there,  you  oould  be  In  all  sorts 
ot  trouble,  even  If  you're  secured."  The  bank 
could  possibly  loae  the  collateral  Involved 
through  an  exemption  by  not  being  at  tbe 
meeting.  Murphy  explains,  recalling  oases  In 
which  the  court  decided  It  wasnt  interested 
since  It  wasnt  there. 

BXAfTXaMATXOIfa 

Under  tbe  new  law,  realBrmatlana  of  con- 
sumer debt  (promises  to  pay  debt  that  would 
otharwlae  be  wiped  out  by  a  discharge)  are 
n¥3re  severely  governed  than  under  the  old 
stotute. 

The  reafllrmatlon  can  be  made  only  before 
a  debt  la  dlacharged  by  the  court.  If  the 
debtor  does  agree  to  pay  back  a  debt  after 
bankruptcy,  he  has  30  days  from  the  day  tbe 
agreement  goea  Into  effect  to  change  hla 
mind:  and  the  court  stUl  baa  the  final  say 
on  whether  hell  be  permitted  to  reafltam  a 
debt  not  secured  by  real  estate. 

Some  of  thoee  questioned  report  that  this 
baa  made  reafflrmatlona  somewhat  more  dif- 
ficult than  before. 

"Beafllrmatlona  are  twice  aa  hard  to  come 
by."  aaya  Gerard  Pender,  aenlor  vice  preeldent 
for  consumer  lending  of  United  Virginia 
Bank.  Alexandria. 

CKAPRa    13 

In  some  areas,  there  has  been  a  partial 
shift  from  personal  liquidations  to  Chapter 
13  plana.  These  are  court-approved  payback 
plana  supervised  by  private  trustees  or  US. 
tru<fteee. 

For  Instance.  Irving  Plcard.  U.S.  truatee 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Tork.  says 
there  were  29  Chapter  zms  filed  under  the 
old  law  In  calendar  1078  In  that  dlatrict. 
Since  the  new  law  came  Into  effect  last  Octo- 
ber, there  were  340  Chapter  13a  filed  through 
the  end  of  May.  he  aaya.  and  71  of  tbaee  ware 
Joint  filings. 

Blchard  Paika.  vice  preeldent  In  the  con- 
sumer landing  dlvlalon  of  The  FldeUty  Bank. 
Philadelphia,  aaya  70%  of  the  fliinga  be  deals 
with  are  now  ISa:  the  majority  previously 
were  straight  llquldatlona. 

Why  tbe  shift?  In  some  areaa,  unsecured 
credltora  are  sssing  payment  plana  that  are 
quite  lax.  United  Callfomla'a  OUl  <v««piatT«« 
of  plana  that  atart  off  with  no  paymenta.  and 
"further  on,  who  knowa  what  will  actually 
be  delivered  on  what  Is  promiaed?"  (Accord- 
ing to  the  law.  unsecured  areditora  have  no 
veto  power  on  a  Chapter  18  repayment  plan 
so  long  aa  the  court  deema  they  are  getting  a 
better  deal  than  under  a  liquidation.) 

Adding  to  problema  with  Cbapter  18:  Oon- 


tradlotory  dadalona  eoma  down  from  dlffar- 
ent  bankruptcy  judgaa.  aooordlng  to  Herbert 
Mlnkel.  Jr.,  attorney  with  the  New  Tork  City 
law  firm  of  Fried.  Frank,  Barria.  Shriver  * 
Jaoobaon. 

Another  comment  oomaa  from  Phil  Con- 
over,  an  attorney  with  American  Fletebar 
National  Bank,  TndlanapoUa.  Ha  baa  not  aeen 
the  ahlft  to  IS  that  he  expected.  He  specu- 
lates that  older  bankruptcy  practitioners  are 
In  a  "liquidation  rut." 

THs  oomoacui.  iMmuoKQ  nam 

Though  buainasa  fUlngs  are  certainly  up. 
the  feaUng  of  oonunardal  lending  and  legal 
experta  la  that  tbe  new  lawls  commercial 
aspects  have  bad  no  major  Impact  ao  far, 
though  they  have  not  really  had  a  fuU 
tryout. 

"I  expected  more  wavea  or  ripplea."  says 
Bobert  Orlmmlg,  senior  vice  president  for 
loan  quality  control  of  Chemical  Bank,  New 
Tork :  "The  commercial  aide  of  the  new  coda 
baa  allpped  in  and  been  accepted  without  a 
tremendoua  hue  and  cry  or  aliake  and 
shiver." 

Harvey  Ziegler,  aenlor  vloe  prealdent-oom- 
mardal  lending  of  Atlantic  Bancorporatlon, 
Jackaonvllle,  Fla..  saya  there  muat  be  more 
experience  with  the  new  law  "to  see  if  it  is 
reaUy  aa  oneroua  aa  soma  lenders  seem  to 
have  expected." 

Karen  Flacher,  vice  preeldent  for  oommer- 
clal  and  real  aetata  lending  of  American 
State  Bank.  Tankton,  SJ>.,  haant  had  any 
problema  with  the  commercial  aide  of  the 
new  law;  she  hasnt  had  any  buaineeeee  file 
since  It  went  into  effect. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  6,  1881] 
PiasoNAL  BufKaurrcxia  Have  iNcaxAasD  83 
PsscsMT  nr  Past  Txaa,  IiraiATioN  la  »».*»*»»» 


(By  Nancy  L.  Boea) 

Personal  bankruptdea  have  increased  by 
83  percent  within  the  paat  year. 

Orowing  concern  among  creditors  about 
thla  alarming  riae  baa  prompted  them  to  aak 
how  much  of  the  blame  abould  be  placed  on 
persistent  double-digit  inflation  and  how 
much  on  an  October  1979  change  in  the  law 
that  mad*  bankruptcy  eaaler. 

Gerard  A.  Lareau.  president  of  Consumer 
Credit  Counseling  Service  in  New  Tork,  dwelt 
on  the  former  reaaon  yeaterday  at  a  bank- 
ruptcy aeminar  sponsored  by  the  National 
Retail  Merchanta  Associations  and  the  Na- 
tional Conaumar  nnanca  Association. 

Two  years  of  high  inflation  (13.3  percent 
In  1979:  13.4  percent  in  1980)  effectively  have 
reduced  the  real  spendable  Income  of  the 
average  family  by  10  percent.  Tet,  in  Lareau's 
opinion,  Americans  were  slow  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  Aa 
a  result,  some  continued  to  spend  beyond 
their  means,  living  on  savlnga  and  credit, 
until  tbelr  debts  overwhelmed  tham.  he  said. 

During  the  1974-76  receealon,  tlie  moet 
severe  since  the  Depreesion.  personal  bank- 
rupUcea  hit  a  peak  of  229,000  and  then  feU 
back  to  their  prereceeslon  annual  average  of 
below  300,000.  as  Inflation  receded  to  4.8  per- 
cent in  1978  and  then  roee  to  6.8  percent  in 
1977. 

Bankruptdea  began  rising  again  with  tbe 
onslaught  of  the  1979-80  recession.  Dxiring 
the  13-month  period  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Beform  Act  of  1978  until 
Oct.  1,  1980,  bankruptdee  ahot  up  from 
2MM3  to  380.616,  according  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Division  of  the  Administrative  Ofllca 
of  the  UJ3.  Courta. 

Whereaa  formerly  10  percent  to  16  percent 
of  the  more  than  6,000  famillea  that  vlalt 
Lareau's  sM-vlce  annually  had  no  rational  al- 
ternative except  to  file  for  straight  bank- 
ruptcy, be  said,  for  the  past  two  yeara  46 
percent  of  them  have  found  themaelvee  in 
that  poeltion.  A  aurvey  of  the  reaaona  dted 
for  their  financial  troublee — such  aa  divorce 
or  serious  Illness — revealed  that  mora  than 
half  admitted  they  had  Juat  overrent. 
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•The  new  law  cam*  along  at  tba  aame  time 
as  recession  and  double-digit  Inflation,"  said 
Lareau.  "It  waa  an  axploalva  combination,  I 
can't  say  how  many  bankruptdsa  then  would 
have  been  if  the  Uw  bad  not  been  changed." 

Citibank  Vloe  President  Peter  3.  Gray  said 
there  appean  to  be  no  reUttonabip  betwey 
the  lac  res  led  volume  of  conaumar  banknqtt- 
dse  and  tba  level  of  conaumar  inatallmont 
credit  outatanding.  Both  ahot  up  in  tandem 
during  Ute  1978  and  1979,  but  then  credit 
dipped  while  bankruptdea  eontlnuad  to  aoar. 

There  u  no  algn  of  a  peak  yat.  Gray  said 
no  precise  Information  exists  on  the  dollar 
amount  lost  through  bankruptcy,  but  he 
estimated  It  in  the  "high  hundrada  of  mil- 
lions of  doUaia." 

H.  B.  Uvaly,  a  credit  manager  for  Saaia. 
Roebuck  *  Oo..  aaid  tba  giant  retaller'a  losses 
due  to  bankruptcy  roee  134  percent  In  1000 
to  840.6  million  from  818.1  rnlUkm  the  pre- 
vious year.  Be  flxed  the  Idame  squarely  on 
tbe  new  Uw.  which  ba  termod  a  nwllout  for 
tbe  indiscreet.  Today  there  la  a  |>hlloaopby 
that  banknq>tcy  U  a  new  conaumar  "right.' 
Tbe  notion  that  bankruptcy  la  an  admowl- 
edgment  of  faUure  baa  vaniahad." 

Llvely's  -«"e'«"g  out  erf  tbe  new  Uw  la 
echoed  by  moat  creditorB.  although  they  alao 
dte  advertising  by  benkmptey  attomeya  aa 
another  culprit.  Tba  major  prcrt>lem  with  the 
law  U  ita  lack  of  a  requirement  of  flnanrlal 
dlaabUlty,  tbe  National  Consumer  Finance 
Assodatlon  says. 

Tut  group  reporta  that  there  are  people  fil- 
ing for  straight  bankruptcy  wboaa  aaaeta  or 
sUble  income  would  enabU  them  to  pay  off 
their  debts  eventually  were  it  not  for  tbe 
generous  exemptions  provided  by  the  1978 
Uw.  In  some  weU-publidaed  caaee.  for  ax- 
ample,  famOlee  earning  860,000  a  year  or 
owning  a  8100,000  home  were  relieved  of  all 
debt  by  declaring  bankruptcy. 

The  NCFA.  which  repreaanta  finance  eom- 
paniea,  favors  a  change  in  the  Uw  to  oblige 
all  debtors  fiUng  voluntarily  for  straight 
bankruptcy  to  enter  a  Chatter  IS  five-year 
repayment  pUn  that  lequfaea  a  "beat  effort" 
on  their  part.  At  tbe  moment,  eoma  courta 
accept  repayment  plana  offering  aa  little  aa  1 
cent  on  the  dollar  to  unaaenred  cradltoca. 

Sen.  Bobert  DoU.  (K-Kan.).  chairman  of 
tbe  Senate  Judiciary  anboonmilttae  on  tba 
courta,  told  the  credltora  that  tba  "benefit- 
without-atlgma"  attitude  <tf  soma  bankrupts 
U  one  that  Preaidant  Beagan  bopaa  to 
cbangs.9 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request) : 
S.  993.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Poceign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961irtth  respect  to  the 
activities  <rf  tbe  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Rdatlons. 


•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  refescnce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Rwdgn  Assistance  Aet 
of  1961  with  respect  to  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
OPIC,  and  I  am  introducing  the  proposed 
legislation  in  <nder  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bin  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  puldlc  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bUl,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  printed  In  the  Reooib.  together  with 
a  sectlon-by-section  analjrsis  and  the 
letter  from  Acting  President  of  tibe  Over- 


seas Private  Investment  C(»poration  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated  April 
3, 1981. 

niere  being  no  objectian,  the  UU  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosb.  as  follows: 

S.908 
Be  tt  etueted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Beprfentative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amtriea  in  Congre**  ataembled, 
aaaarnru 

Sacnow  1.  TbU  Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"Overseas  Private  Inveatment  Corporation 
Amendmanta  Act  of  1881." 

CBBATioiff,  ruapoaa  akd  pocjct 

Sac.  3.  Section  331  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  second  undesignated  paragr^h. 
by  atrlking  out  "and"  at  tbe  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (1): 

(3)  in  the  eecond  xmdfatgnated  paragraph. 
by  inaerting  tbe  following  new  subparagraph 
(3): 

"(3)  aeek  to  support  those  developmental 
projaeU  having  poaltlve  trade  benefitt  for 
tbe  United  Statea:  and";  and 

(3)  in  tbe  second  undesignated  paragraph 
aa  foUowa:  by  reded gnatlng  aubparagraph 
(3)  aa  aubparagraph  (3):  by  striking  out 
"8630  or  less  in  1975  United  Statee  dollars" 
and  Inserting  "8635  or  lees  In  1978  United 
Statea  dollars":  and  by  striking  out  all  there- 
after In  auch  aubparagraph  and  inaerting  a 
period. 

OaOAinZATION  AMD  if*wx;siiaMT 
Sac.  3.  Section  233  of  the  Fcrdgn  Asalst- 
anoe  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  subeection  (b)  as  follows:  by  strik- 
ing out  "eleven"  and  "six"  In  the  first  aen- 
tence  thereof  and  inaerting  "thirteen"  and 
"seven",  reqiectlvelr.  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Tbe  United  States  Trade  Bepreeentatlve 
ahaU  be  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
ex-oflldo:  Provided,  hotoever.  That  the 
United  States  Trade  Bepresentative  may 
designate  the  Deputy  United  Statea  Ttade 
Bepreeentatlve  to  aerve  as  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  In  place  of  the  United  States 
Trade  RepresentaUve.":  by  striking  out  "Six", 
"six",  and  "two"  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
aixth  sentences  thereof  and  inaerting 
"Seven",  "seven",  and  "three",  reqtectively: 
and  by  atrlking  out  "also"  In  the  parentheti- 
cal and  inaerting  ",  ex-oflldo"  at  tbe  end 
thereof. 


nmai 

Sac.  4.  Section  384  of  tbe  Foreign  Asalat- 
ance  Act  of  1961  to  amended — 

(1)  In  subeection  (a)(1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "or  inaurrectlon"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
tbereoC  ",  inaurrectlon  or  dvll  atrife"; 

(3)  in  subeection  (a)(3).  by  striking  out 
-total"  and  "financing"  appearing  at  tba  end 
tbataof: 

(5)  m  sabaeetlan  (a)(S).  by  strlklag  out 
"authoriaed  to  issue  under  thto  aubaectton" 
and  Inaerting  "permitted  to  have  outatand- 
ing nndar  eeetlon  386(a)  (1) ": 

(4)  lb  subeection  (b),  by  striking  out  m 
the  final  provlao  "autliottaed  to  Isaua  under 
thto  aabaectlon"  and  inserting  "permitted  to 
have  outstanding  under  eeetlon  3S6(a)  (3) ": 

(6)  in  aubaeetlan  (f)(1).  by  atrlkliig  out 
"(A)"  and  aU  after  "equitable  terma"  and 
Inanttng  a  period;  and 

(6)  In  tbe  flinal  undesignated  paragraph 
of  anbaaetlon  (f).  by  atrlking  oat  m  tba 
eecond  aententie  thereof  "exceed  8800,000.000 
In  any  one  year,  and  tbe  amount  of  audi 
relnauranoa  shall  not"  and  by  atrlking  out 
in  the  laat  aentanoe  all  after  "whether  flrat 
loaa  or  ottaerwiee"  and  Inaerting  a  parted. 

auTBoarrr,  naacr  uiviamar  vom 

6.  Section  386  of  the  Focdgn  Aaalat- 
anoa  Act  of  1961  to  t 


(1)  In  subaeetian  (a)  (3),  by  strtklng  oat 
aU  after  "|750XM)0AW"  and  inaerting  ".  Oom- 
mltmenta  to  guarantee  loana  are  aotborlaad 
for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  tbe  axteat  or  In 
such  amounta  aa  provided  In  appropriation 
acta."; 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  snbeectlan 
(a)(8): 

"The  Oocporation  shall  not  make  any  oom- 
mltment  to  iasoe  any  guaranty  which  would 
result  in  a  r carve  leea  than  38  par  oantum 
of  the  maximum  conttngent  llabUlty  than 
outatanding  against  gnarantlae  toeoad  or 
commitmento  made  pursuant  to  eeetlon  384 
(b)  or  almllar  predecaasor  guaranty  autbor- 
ity.": 

(8)  by  redesignating  subsacttona  (a)  (8) 
and  (a)(4)  aa  aubaectlona  (a)(4)  and  (a) 
(6),  respectively: 

(4)  In  redesignated  aubaeetlan  (a)(8).  by 
striking  out  "September  80,  1981"  and  in- 
serting "September  80, 1986";  and 

(6)  in  aubaeetlan  (b),  t>y  addii«  the  fol- 
lowing eentenee  at  the  end  thereof:  "Loane 
from  the  Direct  investment  Fund  are  an- 
thoriaed  for  any  fiacal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  In  such  amounta  aa  provldad  In 
appropriation  acta." 


ATnm  TO  uiauaAVCB 
am  cuaaawTT  vaooaaM 

SBC.  6.  Section  337  of  tbe  Fordgn  Aaslat- 
ance  Act  of  1961  to  amended — 

(1)  in  subeection  (f).  by  atrlklag  oat  tbe 
first  sentence  and  inaerting  tbe  following: 

"Compensation  for  insuranee.  leineuranee. 
or  guaranties  issued  under  thto  title  sban 
not  exceed  tbe  dollar  value,  ee  of  the  date 
of  the  inve^ment.  of  the  investment  made 
m  the  project  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Oor- 
poratton  plua  intereet,  earnings  or  profits 
actually  accrued  on  said  Inveatment  to  tbe 
extent  provided  by  such  Insurance,  reinsur- 
ance, or  guaranty,  except  that  tbe  Corpora- 
tion may  provide  (1)  that  approprlata  ad- 
justmenta  in  the  taiaared  dollar  valtie  be 
made  to  reflect  the  refdaeement  coat  of 
project  assets,  and  (3)  that  compeneatlOB 
for  a  claim  of  loss  under  insurance  of  equity 
Investment  may  be  computed  on  tbe  beeto 
of  the  net  book  value  attribatabte  to  each 
equity  inveetment  on  tbe  date  of  loaa.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  tbe  ttiird  sentenee 
of  stibsectian  (f)- 


Sac.  7.  Section  388  of  the  Foreign 
ance  Aet  of  1961  to  amended  in  aubaeetlan 
(a),  by  inaerting  aftar  "inelndaa  any  oon- 
tribotian"  tbe  idiraae  "o 

Bwnmsi.  paovBaom  AMn 

Sac.  8.  Section  339  of  tbe  Foreign 
ance  Act  of  1961  to  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inearttng  after 
the  last  eemioOlon  the  following:  "to  ooDeet 
or  compromtoe  any  ohHgatlona  aaslgned  to  or 
held  by  the  Corporation  tnohidlng  any  legal 
or  equitabto  righto  accruing  to  tbe  Carpam- 
tlon;"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (e).  by  atrlking  out  In 
the  first  eentenee  thereof  "ahall  have  tbe 
reapan*lblUty  for  planning  and  dlraetlng  tbe 
execution  of  aadlto"  and  Inaerting  "may 
conduct";  and 

(8)  by  atrlking  out  snbsecUona  (f).  (]). 
and  (k)  and  redesignating  aubeectlona  (g). 
(h).  (i>.  and  (1)  aa  aubaeetloDa  (f).  (g). 
(h).  and  (1).  laapacUvdy. 


Sac.  9.  Section  340A  of  the  Foreign 
ance  Act  of  1961  as  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  dealgnatlan  "(a)" 
applied  to  subeection  (a); 

(3)  in  subparagraiA  (1).  by  striking  out 
'^section  389(1)"  and  Inaerting  "eeetlon  388 
(h) ";  m  sabparagraph  3(A) .  ij  atrlking  oat 
"section  389(1)'  and  maaUIUL 
(i)":and 

(8)  by  atrtklBg  out  anbaaetlon  (b). 
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Tb*  propo— d  OfWMM  FrtTst*  inTWtment 
Oarporattan  Act  of  1S81  (taarMftar  ntamd 
to  u  Um  BUI)  -"'*~*-  tlM  Foralgii  AMiat- 
MtM  Act  of  1961,  u  amwMlwl  (barMftar 
ifrad  to  M  tb«  Act)  in  onler  to  extend 
tb*  Mitborlty  of  the  Ooipor»tlan  to  taiue 
bivwtaMnt  lasuimnoe  and  giiarantlea  and  to 
eartain  cbangaa  in  axlatlng  programa 


SI.  Monaiom  or  THS  anx 
Baetton  l.  abort  ttUa:  Tbla  paracn^  pro- 
vMm  tbat  tba  BUI  may  be  dtad  aa  tba  "Orar- 
aaaa  Frtvsto  Invaatmant  OocponUon  Amend- 
manta  Act  o<  IMI." 

Baetton  a.  Craatlon.  puzpoaa  and  policy: 
Tbla  paracrapb  «»«««hh»  net  low  331  of  tbe 
Act.  wbleb  uiaataa  tba  Ootpontlon  and  aaU 
fortb  tba  porpoaa  and  policy  of  tbe  Corpora- 
tlan,  aa  fbOowa: 

(A)  Sabpaia«nvb  (3)  anoouragaa  tbe  Cor- 
pctatton  to  aupport  projaeU  wblcb  bave  poal- 
ttv*  trade  banaflU  for  tbe  United  Statea.  By 
anooanclnc  tbe  Oarporatton  to  aeek  out  and 
aupport  Boeb  projecta,  tbe  amendment  em- 
pliaalw  tbe  role  tbe  OorporaUon  baa  to  play 
In  tba  trade  and  export  expanalon  eSorta  o^ 
tba  Ooifamment.  However,  tbla  amendment 
wUl  In  no  way  denigrate  tbe  primary  devel- 
opment  puipoae  of  tbe  OorporaUon,  since  all 
ptoJacU  aupported  by  tbe  Corporation  will 
continue  to  meet  tbe  Oarpor*tlon'a  derelop- 
m«n«  crltarto  and  tbe  Coiporatlon'a  actlvl- 
tlaa  wlU  be  reatrlcted  to  leas  dereloped 
countriaa. 

(B)  Bubpangnob  (3)  provldea  tbat  the 
Corporation  wlU  give  preferential  considera- 
tion to  projecta  In  countrlea  with  per  capita 
Incomaa  of  mm  or  leaa  In  1078  dollara.  This 
raOaeta  tba  current  ellglbUlty  limit  for  access 
to  tba  Wortd  Bank's  conceaslonsl  aaslstanoe 
provided  tbrottgb  tbe  Tntematlonal  Devel- 
opment Aaaodatlon.  The  amendment  would 
alao  lemove  tbe  reatrlctlons  on  tbe  operation 
of  tbe  aetttltlaa  of  the  Corporation  In  less 
develooed  countrlea  with  per  capita  incomes 
at  tlMO  or  more  in  1ST6  United  Stotca 
doOais. 

Beetlon  S.  Organisation  and  management: 
Tbla  paragraph  ammils  section  333  of  the 
act.  wblcb  sets  forth  the  organisation  and 
management  of  the  Corporation.  It  modifies 
aeetkn  a33(b)  of  tbe  act  to  reflect  tbe  in- 
ersaaa  In  Board  membership  effected  by  the 
Praaldeaffs  Beorganlzatlon  Plan  No.  3  of  1979. 
It  alao  makes  certain  other  organizational 
cbangea.  Wbereaa  tbe  Beorganleatlon  Plan 
proTlded  for  tbe  United  Statea  Trade  Bepre- 
eantoUve  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  tbe  Board, 
ex  odklo,  tbla  amendment  would  allow  tbe 
United  Statea  Trade  BepreeentaUve  to 
deaignau  tbe  Deputy  United  SUtes  Trade 
Bapreaentatlve  to  serve  aa  Vice  Chairman 
of  tbe  Board  in  place  of  the  United  Statea 
Trade  Repreaentatlve.  Because  of  the  Increase 
In  number  of  private  sector  directors  from 
sU  to  seven,  tbe  terms  of  no  more  than  three 
such  directors,  rather  than  two  directors 
under  existing  legislation,  shall  expire  In  any 


Section  4.  Investment  Insurance  and  other 
prognuna:  This  paragr^b  amends  section 
394  at  tbe  act.  which  describes  tbe  progranM 
tbe  OorporaUon  la  autborlaed  to  operate. 
■a  foUowa: 

(A)  Subparagraph  (1)  extenda  tbe  Cor- 
poration's authority  to  Insure  investments 
agatnat  loss  from  war.  revolution,  or  Insur- 
rection to  permit  it  to  Insure  against  loas 
ttttn  dvU  strife.  Tbla  would  permit  coverage 
of  loasea  rasulUng  from  strife  which  might 
not  dearly  amount  to  Insurreotlon  or  revolu- 
tkm.  Tbla  could  serve  to  encourage  invest- 
ment In  countrlea  in  which  there  are  various 
mantfaataUona  of  dvU  unrest  such  as  ter- 
rorist aetMttaa.  note  and  other  types  of 
dvU  dlamptiona.  In  general,  OPIC's  inten- 
tkm  would  ba  to  try  to  cover  the  gap  **'^x 


exlsta  batwaan  OPICa  praaent  eovaraga  and 
traditional  property  tnsurmnca.  Protactlon 
against  loas  due  to  dvU  strife  baa  long  been 
available  to  exporter*  from  tbe  Kxport-Im- 
port  Bank.  The  amendment  would  make 
comparable  coverage  available  to  invaators. 

(B)  Sul^taragrapb  (3)  makes  a  tachnlcal 
change  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  to  provide  that 
the  Corporation.  In  Issuing  Insurance  on  a 
multUataral  basis,  shall  not  assiime  liabUl- 
tlea  dlsproportlonato  to  tbe  partldpatlon  of 
VS.  eligible  Investors  In  the  project.  This 
amendment  clears  up  ambiguity  under  tbe 
preeent  legislation  which  appear*  to  link  tbe 
amount  of  liabilities  which  can  be  — """^^ 
by  the  Corporation  to  the  total  debt  and 
equity  flnanclng  without  recognizing  the 
various  contractual  participations  eligible 
Investors  may  bave  in  a  project. 

(C)  Subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4)  are  tech- 
nical changes  clarifying  that  the  amounts 
of  mailmum  contingent  liability  of  Invest- 
ment insurance  and  investment  guaranties 
are  set  forth  in  section  335  of  tbe  act  and 
not  in  section  334. 

(D)  Subparagraph  (5)  deletes  tbe  provi- 
sion limiting  the  Corporation  from  entering 
Into  various  direct  underwriting  Insurance 
arrangements  with  private  Insurance  com- 
panies and  other  entitles.  With  this  amend- 
ment, tbe  Corporation  wotild  have  broader 
authority  to  encourage  the  private  Instirance 
companies  to  underwrite  political  rlaks,  so 
long  as  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  tbe 
Corporation  and  on  czultable  tenne. 

(B)  Subpsragraph  (0)  deletes  tbe  9400 
million  annual  relnstirsnce  limit  In  section 
334(r).  This  limit  appears  to  have  been  en- 
acted In  1974  so  that  the  Corporation  could 
not  accomplish  by  reinsurance  w^at  Congress 
sought  to  be  accomplished  through  direct 
underwriting  partldpatlon  with  private  in- 
surers. With  the  repeal  of  the  general  prlvatl- 
zatl(w  mandate  of  1974,  such  a  limit  Is  no 
longer  necessary.  AU  reinsurance  Issued  by 
the  Corporation  will  continue  to  require  that 
the  reinsured  party  retain  for  Its  own  account 
specified  portions  of  liability,  whether  first 
loss  or  otherwise. 

SecUon  5.  Issuing  authority,  direct  Invest- 
ment fund  and  reservee:  This  paragraph 
amends  section  335  of  tbe  Act,  which  sets 
forth  tbe  issuing  authority  of  tbe  Corpora- 
tion, aa  foUows: 

(A)  Subparagraph  ( I )  removea  tbe  proviso 
In  subsection  (a)  (3)  since  it  U  restated  aa  a 
separata  subsection  (a)(3).  It  alto  adds  a 
provlslcMi  conforming  to  current  practice  ap- 
plicable to  federal  credit  programs. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (3)  Is  a  restatement  of 
tbe  proviso  now  found  In  section  335(a)(3) 
of  tbe  Act. 

(C)  Subparagraph  (3)  redealgnatea  subeec- 
Uons  (a)  (3)  and  (a)(4)  aa  subsections  (a) 
(4)  and  (a)(6),  rsspectlvely.  aa  a  result  of 
restating  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a)  (3)  as 
subsection  (a)(3). 

(D)  Subparagraph  (4)  extends  tbe  author- 
ity of  tbe  Corporation  to  lasue  investment 
insurance  and  guaranties  untu  September  30. 
1086. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (6)  adds  a  provision 
conforming  to  ctirrant  practice  applicable  to 
federal  credit  programa. 

Section  6.  General  provldons  relating  to 
Insurance  and  guaranty  program :  This  para- 
gr^b  amends  section  SS7  of  the  Act.  wblcb 
deecilbas  general  provisions  relating  to  tbe 
Insurance  and  guaranty  programs,  as  follows: 

(A)  Subparagraph  (1)  restates  the  first 
sentence  in  subsection  (f )  In  order  to  clarify 
that  tbe  Corporation  may  compute  compen- 
sation on  a  claim  related  to  an  equity  invest- 
ment based  upon  net  book  value  attributable 
to  such  equity  Investment.  The  existing  pro- 
vision could  be  Interpreted  to  require  a  cum- 
bersome and  difficult  procedure  of  tracing  in- 
vestment earnings  with  respect  to  an  equity 
Investment  through  a  series  of  often  complex 
stock  transactions  to  the  original  abarea  of 


stock  to  wblflh  aanlnci  on  tiM  orlgliial  aquity 
Invastmant  are  attrUratabla. 

(B)  Subparagrapb  (3)  daletaa  tba  flaal 
sentanca  of  subaectlon  (f ) ,  wblcb  now  makss 
an  exception  for  tbe  10  percent  oo-lnsuranoe 
requirement  when  Stata  law  prohlblta  It. 
This  Is  done  since  tbar*  la  no  appUoabla 
Stata  law  "fi^'ng  such  a  problbltlon. 

Section  7.  Deflnltlona:  This  paragraph 
•mends  Section  338  of  tba  Act.  wblcb  defines 
certain  phrases.  It  modlflae  aaetton  asS(a) 
of  the  Act  to  clarify  tbat  tbe  daflnltlon  of 
investment  indudes  a  oommltment  for  wblcb 
the  Investor  can  be  held  responsible,  aa  waU 
aa  actual  contributions  of  tbe  kinds  enumn- 
ated. 

Section  8.  General  provlaloos  and  powers: 
Tbls  pamgrapb  amends  section  230  of  the 
Act,  which  dsecrlbee  tbe  general  provlstons 
and  powers  of  the  Corporation,  aa  follows: 

(A)  Subparagraph  (1)  adda  a  new  provi- 
sion In  order  to  clarify  tbat  tbe  Ooiporatlon 
is  autborlaed  to  ooUect  or  compromise  obli- 
gations. This  authority  was  prevtously  exar- 
daed  under  tbe  general  powers  granted  to 
tbe  Corporation. 

(B)  Subparagr^b  (3)  mortlflea  tbat  part 
of  subsection  (e)  giving  tbe  Audltor-Oan- 
eral  of  tbe  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment tbe  responsibility  to  oonduct  audits 
of  tbe  Corporation.  Since  tbe  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  requires  tbe  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  conduct  an  annual 
audit  of  tbe  Corporation  and  tranamlt  Its 
findings  to  Congress,  it  Is  uneconomical  to 
continue  this  duplicative  function  with  tbe 
Auditor-General.  However,  tbe  Auditor-Gen- 
eral could  continue  to  conduct  reviews.  In- 
vestigations and  inspections  and  bave  se- 
curity oversight  responsibility. 

(C)  Subparagraph  (3)  removea  three  sub- 
sections and  redealgnatea  tbe  remaining  sub- 
sections. Subeectton  (f)  provided  for  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  tbe  Corporation.  This 
subaectlon  has  been  deleted  as  It  has  been 
rendered  Inoperative  by  tbe  provisions  of 
tbe  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  Public 
Law  92-483.  Subsections  (J)  and  (k),  re- 
spectively, provided  certain  prohibitions 
against  tbe  Corporation's  support  of  projects 
Involving  the  exploration,  mining,  or  other 
extraction  of  copper,  and  against  tbe  estab- 
lishment or  expansion  of  production  or  proc- 
essing of  palm  oU,  sugar  or  dtrus  crops.  The 
provisions  of  theee  two  subsections  have  been 
deleted  as  they  aro  encompaaaed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  section  331(1)  of  tbe  Act. 

Section  0.  Reports :  Tbls  paragraph  amends 
section  340A  of  tbe  Act,  providing  for  cer- 
tain reporta  by  tbe  Corporation  to  Congrees, 
as  foUows: 

(A)  Subparagraphs  (1)  and  (3)  are  con- 
forming changes  neceesltated  by  tbe  redaslg- 
natlon  of  tbe  subsections  In  section  380  and 
tbe  deletion  of  subsection  (b) . 

(B)  Subparagraph  (3)  removea  tba  re- 
quirement that  tbe  Corporation  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congrees,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  on  the  development  of  prl- 
vata  and  multilateral  programs  for  Invest- 
ment insxirance  since  sucb  requlrantant  has 
been  satisfied. 


FanrATi 

Oonpoaanow, 
Afhl  3.  iUl. 
Hon.  GsoaoB  H.  Bom, 
PraiienX  of  the  Senate. 
WuMnffton.  DjO. 

DXAB  lis.  Pasaiiiawr:  I  am  transmitting 
today  a  bill  to  authorize  a  fo\ir-year  extan- 
slon  of  tbe  investment  insurance  and  guar- 
anty programs  operated  by  tbe  Overseas  Prl- 
vata  Inveatment  Corporation  ("OPIC'-')  and 
to  make  certain  changes  In  Ito  existing  pro- 
grams and  polldea.  Tbe  Administration  be- 
lieves that  OPIC  has  played  an  important 
role  In  advancing  U.S.  foreign  economic  de- 
velopment polldea  and  tbat  Ita  programs  can 
be  of  grsatar  value  in  tbe  future. 


Tba  major  chMita  propoead  ^rttijAdmlJ^ 
Istnuon  U  to  ramore  tbe  reatrtctlon  on 
OPIC'S  acuvttlea  with  rtisfttXXo  ^V^^l 
projeett  In  developing  countries  that  have 
SS^ltal  Ibcomea  of  $1*00  or  moreln  1076 
njB  ^Uars.  The  removal  of  thU  reatrlctlon 
reflicta  tbe  fact  that  thero  aro  stUl  signifi- 
cant development  needs  in  "w**^*???*^' 
■ms  change  would  not  dlmlnlab  OPIC's  de- 
velopment role  or  ita  commitment  to  pro- 
mote project  in  tbe  poorer  developing  comi- 
trles,  Blnce  all  projecta  supported  by  OT^C 
would  oontlnue  to  be  measured  by  OPiCs 
development  crltarU  and  OPIC  woiUd  con- 
tinue to  give  preferential  consideration  to 
projecta  In  the  poorer  countrlea. 

The  Adndnlstratlon  also  seeks  amend- 
menta  wblcb  would  (1)  encourage  OPIC  to 
support  those  developmental  projecta  wblcb 
also  have  positive  trade  benefits  for  the 
united  States,  and  (3)  permit  OPIC  to  in- 
sure against  losses  resulttag  from  dvU  strife. 
The  bill  also  proposes  certain  other  changes 
of  lesser  stgn'f'^''^  which  will  Improve 
OPIC  programs.  

I  urge  tbe  early  tiasBaftii  of  tbe  endoeea 
legislation. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  tbat  then  Is  no  objection  to  tbe 
presentation  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
and  that  ita  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  tbe  program  of  tbe  Prealdent. 
Slnoerely  yours. 

~    ULD  T.  WIST. 

Acting  Preldent^ 


By  Mr.  HUDDLE9ION  (for  blm- 
self.  Mr.  Fon.  and  Mr.  Hxtlih)  : 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and  in- 
come protecttoo  for  farmen  and  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

rooD  AMD  AcaicuLTuax  act  or  issi 
•  Mr.  BXJDDUSBTOV.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  the  R)0d  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977. 

My  bill  would— 

First,  extmd  for  4  yean.  throu«^  the 
1985  crop  year,  the  basic  price-support 
programs  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  uidand 
cotton,  and  rice,  with  adjustments  in  the 
loan  and  target  price  levels  to  reflect  in- 
creased costs  of  production.  The  bill 
would  also  adjust  the  support  rates  for 
peanuts  and  sojrbMUis  to  reflect  ade- 
quately tbe  increases  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing thCBe  commodities: 

Second,  extend  for  4  years,  throuab 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  d 
1977  with  changes  that  would  result  in 
signflcant  savings.  I  Intend  to  offer 
amendments  during  the  committee 
markup  to  achieve  further  savbigs  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  whfle  assuring  that 
n^dy  recipients  continue  to  receive  the 
food  assistance  this  program  affords.  I 
am  committed  to  establishing  a  program 
that  adeQUiU«ly  provides  for  the  food 
needs  of  our  poorest  dttsens  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayer.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  to  examine  ways  <rf 
meeting  those  needs  and  curbing  costs 
other  than  the  ones  outlined  by  tbe 
President; 

Third,  extend  for  4  years,  throu^ 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Publie 
Law  480) :  and 

Fourth,  extend  the  authorities  in  the 
1977  act  for  the  conduct  of  agrlculutral 
research  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 


with  changes  designed  to  improve  and 
further  this  important  endeavor. 

My  bill  would  continue  piograms  in 
the  1977  act  that  have  provided  protec- 
tion to  American  producers  and  con- 
sumers from  the  risks  of  inadequate  re- 
turns and  inadequate  supplies.  The  risks 
to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer  are 
related.  The  consumer  will  not  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  products  if  the  producer  faces  fi- 
nancially deadly  risks  without  some  in- 
surance against  those  risks. 

The  farm  bill  hearings  conducted  by 
tiie  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  this  year  have  made  it  clear 
that  our  farmers  are  facing  virtually  un- 
precedented demands  and  problems.  The 
farmer  faces — among  other  adversities — 
lecord  high  intoest  rates,  the  ravages  of 
drought,  falling  farm  income,  and  dra- 
maUcaUy  hifl^ier  fuel  costs.  We  have  seen 
the  loss  of  farmland  throui^  soil  erosion 
and  encroaching  urban  devdopment.  We 
have  seen  that  tbe  mxKlucer  is  threat- 
ened  by  <'"nTiriai  and  natural  forces 
every  year.  It  is  increasingly  apparent 
tbat  consumers  must  recognise  that  each 
of  us  in  Americar— and  throui^iout  the 
world — has  a  stake  in  the  farmer's 
survival. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  provide  total  pro- 
tection to  the  farmer.  Nor  should  we  in 
a  free  market  system.  But.  over  the  years, 
ftderal  price  support  programs  have 
provided  a  degree  of  stability  in  uncer- 
tain markets  and  protection  from  prices 
far  bdow  the  cost  of  production.  These 
programs  have  assisted  our  farmers  in 
providing  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and 
fiber  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

The  1977  act  encompasses  the  basic 
price  support  legislation  for  almost  all 
of  our  major  farm  commodities;  con- 
tains provisions  for  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  rural  development, 
and  nmservatian;  and  contains  the  au- 
thorization for  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  procram. 

In  i4>proving  the  Fixxl  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977.  President  Carter  re- 
marked that — 

In  tbe  last  40  years  then  has  never  been 
such  a  far-reaching  and  Important  piece  of 
legislation  passed  rdatlng  to  American 
agriculture. 

The  programs  contained  in  the  1977 
act  and  prior  acts  liave  given  farmers 
the  encouragenoat  to  make  investments 
and  improve  their  farming  operations. 
These  investments  and  Improvemraits 
have  led  to  the  most  efficient  farming 
operations  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Ftood. costs  in  the  United  States  take  a 
smaller  proportion  of  diqMsable  income 
than  In  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
And  farm  exports,  nearing  $50  Ullion 
annually,  pay  for  a  major  part  of  oil 
Imports. 

The  legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
tbe  President  run  counter  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1977  act.  The  nearly  unlim- 
ited discretianary  authority  requested  by 
the  President  and  OMB  are  an  assault 
on  farm  program  expenditures  masked 
as  economy  measures.  If  enacted,  the 
proposals  could  result  in  false  and  dan- 
gerous economies. 


Several  princiides  undertie  the  basic 
framework  at  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1977,  which  my  bill  would  con- 
tinue. These  princiides  are: 

First,  sufllcient  return  to  the  farmer 
to  compensate  for  the  riaks  inherent  in 
production: 

Second,  ability  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expanding  market  (wportunities  with 
a  minimum  ot  Oovemment  interference ; 

Third,  protection  oi  the  interests  of 
taxpayers  and  consumers: 

Ftoorth,  contribution  to  the  overall 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy: 

Fifth,  encouragement  of  family  farm 
operations:  and 

Sixth,  preservatian  of  the  soil  and 
water  production  base  d  American 
agriculture  consistent  with  sustained  and 

high  production. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon  these 
principles.  I  believe  that  the  authority 
vested  in  Congress  to  oversee  the  inter- 
ests of  farmers  and  consumers  should 
not  be  handed  over  to  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

rtMM  rmoatAMB 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  W77 
laid  the  basis  for  a  sound  agricuttoral 
policy.  The  act  authorises  programs  of 
freedom  and  fiexibOity  for  farmers  to 
produce  the  high  quality  product  the 
consumer  wants.  Payments  are  made  to 
fanners  only  when  market  prices  fall 
bdow  a  target  level  based  on  costs  of 
prodiictng  their  crops,  excluding  land. 
When  market  prices  are  such  that  de- 
ficiency payments  must  be  made,  the 
payments  result,  of  course,  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars.  The  price  and 
income  protection  of  our  Wattoo's  farm 
programs  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  an 
investment  in  the  conttnnlng  ability  of 
the  fanners  of  this  Nation  to  meet  tbe 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  conMiiiie.ri  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  investment  In 
agriculture  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  can  make.  A  productive  agrieoltnre 
is  essential  in  our  fi^t  against  mflaMiw 
and  essential  to  the  continued  wdfare 
of  the  Nation. 

Under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  1982  target  price  for  wheat  wonJdbe 
$4  40  per  bushel,  f  or  com  $2.7S  per  bodid. 
and  for  cotton  80  cente  per  pound.  Mini- 
mum loan  levds  would  be  establisbed  at 
$3.70  per  bnsbd  far  wheat.  $3.50  per 
bitthd  for  com,  and  55  cents  per  pound 
for  cotton.  .^  ,  . 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wooul 
retain  the  authority  to  adjust  tbe  loan 
levels,  within  ranges  established  by  the 
bilL  -nie  flexfldUty  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  adjust  these  levels 
and  to  admtoistraOvdy  adjust  many 
aspects  of  these  programs  is  easenttol 
if  this  Nation's  farmers  are  to  compete 
effectively  in  world  marketa.  Bat  that 
discretionary  authority  naist  be  ewr- 
dsed  only  after  careful  eons«deratiao  of 
aU  conseqoHices  of  proposedactfon  for 
this  Nation's  agricultural  aystem  aaa 
the  consumer.  And  Congress  '«*«™_*5* 
authority  and  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing reasonable  bounds  to  that  discretion. 


The  Ptood  and  Agricutture  Act  of  1977 
revised  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to 
improve  tbe  levd  of  nutrltkm  of  all  low- 
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tneooM  hooMbolden.  TIm  •dminlitr*- 
tloo  to  propoBlng  nuiior  cfauifw  In  the 
food  itaiiip  pvocnun.  with  th«  intonttai 
of  achtofvlng  wihrtantlml  Mvlngi  of  tax 
doDan.  I  am  comlnoed  of  the  need  for 
TneMitngfnl  reform  of  the  procram.  But 
I  am  not  oonvlnced  that  the  adminis- 
tration's propoeato  would  result  In  slcnlf - 
leant  savtaifla  without  reducing  benefits 
for  the  tnly  needy.  I  bdiere  that  a  great 
deal  ot  taxpayer  dollars  can  be  saved 
through  more  eflOettve  adnsinlstratlan  of 
the  food  stamp  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  within  the  present 
ftamewoik  of  law. 

Hm  Department's  announcement  that 
It  win  shortly  begin  to  pnnate  food 
stamp  beneAts  for  the  month  of  appUea- 
tk»— tt»t  to.  Ue  the  benefit  level  during 
the  month  of  M>pUcatian  to  the  time  of 
the  month  the  household  applies— is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  The  change 
could  result  in  fiscal  year  1982  savings 
of  $310  million. 

ICy  un  revises  the  procedure  for  cal- 
culating the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan,  revises  the  ivxivlsions  under  which 
household  Income  to  calculated  for  the 
puipoew  of  food  stamp  program  eligi- 
bility, requires  a  tough  woric  reglstratian 
system,  and  provides  Incentives  for  error 
reductions  as  well  as  food  coupon  ac- 
countabOtty  on  the  part  of  State  agoi- 
des.  Tbese  changes  win  result  in  signifi- 
cant savings  In  program  outlays. 

I  emphasise  that  during  our  com- 
mlttee'ii  markup  of  the  legislation,  I  wlU 
carefully  consider  all  proposals  for  curb- 
ing eaoMDdltnies  and  likely  offer  amend- 
ments of  my  own. 

son.  AMB  WATB  OUWlWHATK>lf 

Oonservatton  of  the  food,  fiber,  and 
forestry  prodnctlan  base  of  thto  Nation 
to  an  Integral  part  ot  our  efforts  to  in- 
OMse  agricultural  and  forestry  produc- 
tivity. Natural  resources  are  potentially 
the  most  limiting  factors  for  future  pro- 
dnctlan capacity. 

Throu^  the  SoO  and  Water  Resources 
OMMtfvatlon  Act  of  1977  (RCA),  Ctm- 
grees  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
eultnre  to  develop  a  series  of  reports 
on  conservation  needs,  and  propose  a 
oompr^mstve  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tlon  program.  Most  of  thoee  reports  and 
ttx  conservation  program  are  long  over- 
due. 

TtM  reports  and  program  proposals, 
required  by  the  RCA.  will  form  a  sound 
bastefOr  future  congressional  action  on 
consaratlon  matters.  For  this  reason. 
I  urge  the  administration  to  ccmclude  the 
RCA  prooees  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  beUeve  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation  to  imperative.  Leg- 
islation dealing  with  many  conservation 
tosurahas  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
However,  before  setting  the  Nation's  con- 

!ST^??  ?2?S'  "  *®*^  •*  desirable  if 
»e  RCA  rqwrts  and  reccnnmendatlons 
JuwcMpieted  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 

Jb  the  meantime,  as  the  Committee  on 
Agtoittm*,  Nutrition,  and  I^^SToS" 
SSTliSS?'  «»«««<«>  measures.  I 
2Li^2^«**'^**^  ^  developing 
gjjtogjstion  baeed  on  the^;^SSJ 
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Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  establishes  an  agrleul- 
tural  policy  framewwk  for  the  Nation 
for  the  next  4  years  that  to  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  both  farmers  and  consum- 
ers. It  builds  on  the  programs  that  have 
in  the  past  worked  to  preeerve  and  sta- 
bilize our  agricultural  production  ca- 
pacity and  provide  price  and  Income  pro- 
tection for  U.S.  farmers. 

My  bill  also  makes  necessary  improve- 
ments in  two  very  Important  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  the  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
program. 

Therefore,  as  we  begin  work  in  the 
Senate  to  shape  the  1981  food  and  farm 
legislation,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  my  proposato. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  and 
the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 
S.  9M 

fi«  U  tnaeted  by  the  SenaU  and  JSToum  o/ 
Reprtaentative*  of  the  VtMed  Statet  of 
America  in  Congret*  ataembled.  TlMt  this 
Act,  with  the  following  tAbla  of  contents, 
m*y  be  cltwl  m  tb«  "Food  and  Acrlculture 
Act  of  IWI ".  ^^ 

TABU  or  coimaiTS 
TTTLB    I— PATlttNT    LIMITATIONS    FOB 
WHKAT.   FKKD  ORAIM8,   UPLAND  COT- 
TON. AND  RICS 

ami.  101.  payment    llnutatlons    fo«'    wheat. 

feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 

rtce. 
TTTLS  n — ^DAIBT  FBOORAIC 
Sec.  aoi.  Dairy  baee  plans. 
Sec.  303.  Milk  price  support. 
Sea  a03.  Trmntfer  of  dairy  product*  to  the 

miutary  and  veteran*  hospital*. 
See.  204.  Dairy  indcmzUty  program. 

TITLB  m— WOOL  AND  MOHAIB 

Sec.  301.  Kitenslan  of  price  support  under 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  19M. 

Sec.  30a.  SuppMt  price  for  shorn  wool. 
ITTIJt  IV — WHXAT 

Sec.  401.  Loan  rates  and  target  prices  for 
the  1083  through  IMS  crops. 

Sec.  403.  Prognun    acreage*    and    payment 
yield*;  aet-aatde  program. 

See.  403.  NonappUcablUty  of  eertlflcate  re- 
quirement*. 

Sec.  404.  Su^tenslon   of  marketing   quotas 
snd  producer  eertlflcate  provl- 


8ec. 


Sec.  405.  Finality  of  determination* 

Sec.  406.  Suspension  of  quota  provision*. 

Sec.  407.  AppUcaUon  of  term*  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949. 

Sec.  408.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
*ale*  price  reetrlcUon*  for  wheat 
and  feed  grain*. 

Sec.  400.  NonappUcabUlty  of  eectlon  107  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  IMS  to 
the  1M3  through  198S  crOD*  of 
wbaat. 


TTTLM  V— FKKD  OBAIMB 
Sec.  fiOl.  toan  rata*  and  target  pnoM  for  the 

1M3  through  108S  crops. 
Sec.  603.  Program    acreage*    and    payment 

yield*:  *et-a*ld*  program. 
Sec.  603.  Nonappllcablllty  of  sectlcm  100  of 

the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  to 

the  1983  through  1985  ciom  of 

feed  grains. 


TIXTJi  VZ— UFLAMD  oaXUXW 
601.  Base  acreage  aUotmsnts;        , 

■ton  of  maitettng  quotas:  rslatsd 

provisions. 
Sec.  602.  Oocton  prodoctlaii  inecnUvas;  loan 

ratea  and  target  price;  s*t-aald« 

program. 
Sec.  60S.  Onmmodlty     Credit     Oorporatton 

•ales  price  rastrletlons. 
Sec.  604.  Miscellaneous  ootton  provision*. 
Sec.  805.  Sklprow  praetlMS. 
Sec.  606.  Preliminary  allotmant*  for  the  1988 

erop  or  uplaod  cotton. 

TITLK  VH — BIGK 

Sec.  701.  Loan  rate*  and  target  prices  for 

the  1983  through  1985  eropa. 
Sec.  700.  Program    acreages    and    payment 

yields;  set-aald*  program. 
Sec.  703.  Suapenelon  of  acreage  aUotment*, 

marketing    quota*,    and    other 

provlakm*. 
Sec.  704.  Oonfccmlng  amandmant. 

Ti'iu  vm — PXANxrrs 

Sec.  801.  Annual  marketing  quota  and  State 
acreage  aUotment. 

Sec.  803.  national  acreage  allotment:  na- 
tional poundage  quota;  farm 
poundage  quota;  and  defini- 
tion*. 

Sec.  803.  Sale,  leaee.  and  tranafer  of  acreage 
allotment*. 

Sec.  804.  Marketing  penaltlea;  dlapo*ttlon  of 
additional  peanuta 

Sec.  806.  Bepcrts  and  record*. 

Sec.  806.  Preeervatlon  of  iinu*od  allot- 
menta. 

Sec.  807.  Price  support  program  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crop*. 

TTTLK IX— 80TBKAM8 
Sec.  901.  Soybeans. 

TTTLK  X—KTOAB 
Sec.  1001.  Sugar. 

TTTLK  XI— MISCKLLANKOUS 
Sec.  1101.  Standby    authority    for    disaster 

paymenta 
See.  1103.  Set-aside    of    normally    planted 
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Sec.  1103.  Farm  storage  facility  loan*. 
Sec.  1104.  Farmer-held  reeerve. 

TITLK  Xn — PX7BUC  LAW  480 
Sec.  1301.  Market  development  under  Public 

Law  480. 
Sec.  1303.  Kztenslon  of  Public  Law  480  pro- 


TITLK     Zni-^^X>D     STAMP    AND     OOil- 
MODITT  DISTBIBDTION  PBOOBAMB 

Sec.  1301.  Amendmenta  to  the  definition  of 
"thrifty  food  plan". 

Sec.  1303.  Deduction*  aUowed  In  the  com- 
putation of  household  Income. 

Sec.  1303.  KllglbUlty  for  parUdpaUon— work 
re^latratlon. 

Sec.  1304.  LlabUlty  of  State*  for  certain 
loaae*  reUtlng  to  food  stamp 
coupons. 

Sec.  1306.  n*e  of  dvU  money  penaltlee  to  In- 
crease enforcement  actions. 

Sec.  1306.  Incentive*  for  error  reduction  ef- 
forts: plans  for  corrective  ac- 
tion to  reduce  errors. 

Sec.  1307.  Funding  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  1308.  Kztenskm  of  the  commodity  dis- 
tribution programs;  penalties 
for  conversion. 

Sec.  1309.  AmendmenU  to  the  authority  for 
the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program. 

■nTLK  XIV— MULTITKAB  SKT-ASIDK8 
Sec.  1401.  Multlyear  *et-aatdee. 
TTTLK    XV— FOOD    AND    AOBICDLTITRAL 
RBSKABCH.  KXTKHSION.  AND  TKACHINO 
See.  1601.  Amendmenta  to  subtlUe  A  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Beeearch. 
Kstenrton  and  Taacblnc  Poller 
Aat  of  1977.  ^^ 


Sec.  1503. 
Sec.  1603. 
Sec.  1604. 

See.  1606. 

Sec.  1608. 

See.  1807. 

See.  1608. 

Sec.  1609. 
Sec  1610. 

See.  1611. 

See.  1612. 

See.  1613. 

See.  1614. 

See.  1616. 
See.  1516. 

See.  1617. 

See.  1618. 

See.  1619. 

See.  1630. 


BaqMnsltaUlttas  of  the  Seoetazy  of 
Agriculture. 

Joint  Council  on  ToaA  and  Agri- 
cultural Sdencss. 

National  Agricultural  Bassarch 
and  Kztenston  Users  Advisory 
Board. 

Amendmenta  to  sobtltto  B  of  tbs 
National  Agrleoltuial  Besearpli. 
Kstsnslon.  and  leeching  Polley 
Act  of  1977. 

Joint  fowrllnatlon  and  planning 
acttvltles. 

■Igber  education  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  eclences, 

National  agricultural  adsnee 
award. 

Blomaa*  energy  research  projects. 

Xzpanded  food  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation piugiaiB. 

Animal  haalth  and  dlsaess  re- 
search. 

Beeearch.  extension,  and  teacliing 
at  1880  land-grant  ocdlsgea.  In- 
cluding TiMkagae  mstttnta. 

tetemattonal  agrteultural  rseeareh 
and  extensioD. 

Fsderal-Stata  cooperation  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  *clencea. 

Indirect  oosta 

Federal  Subcommittee  on  Food 
and  BenewaU*  Besources. 

CompeUtlve  and  faculty  Inqnove- 
ment  grants. 

Cooperative  research  at  forsstry 


stockholders  may  be  considered  as  aeparato 
persona  ahall  be  In  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Secretary  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970,  under  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

(8)  The  piovlsloti*  of  thl*  aeetUm  that  limit 
paymenta  to  any  person  shaU  not  be  lypll- 
cable  to  lands  owned  by  State*,  political  sub- 
divisions, or  agenclea  thereof,  so  long  a*  such 
lands  are  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct 
furtherance  of  a  ptibllc  fimctlon.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

TTILB  n-^JAIBT  FBOCUtAM 

n4IBT   BASS  PLAWS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  310(e)  ot  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  kA  1970  (7  VBJC.  608c  note)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Tits  provisions  of  this  seeUon  sball 
not  be  effective  after  Deeendier  81,  1986.  ex- 
OBpX  wHh  re^Mct  to  orders  jwovldlng  for 
ci»m  I  baae  plans  Issued  prior  to  such  date, 
but  In  no  event  shall  any  order  ao  lasoed 
extend  or  be  effective  beyond  DeoenAer  81. 
1968.". 

(b)  The  legal  status  of  producer  handler* 
of  milk  under  the  provision*  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tuval  Adjuatment  Act,  as  reenaotad  and 
amended  by  the  Agrteultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  a*  amended,  ahall 
be  the  same  enbeequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  made  by  subeeotlon  (a)  of 
tbl*  section  a*  It  wa*  prior  thereto. 


Coounlttee  on  Agileultura  of 
nual  aupport  levtf  and  tbs  basis  tbersCor, 
thirty  days  prior  to  tbs  affaetlv*  data  o(  the 
new  support  levrt.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going. If  during  any  sodi  maiketmg  year 
dairy  product  inq^orta  Into  the  Unttad  Stataa 
are  Increaaed  as  the  result  of  a  radnettoB  or 
termlnatloii  of  Import  lastratnta  astabUsbsd 
under  section  23  of  the  Agrteoltmial  Adjnst- 
ment  Act  of  1888.  the  si^port  pries  tor  milk 
shaU  be  redetermined  by  rsdoelag  the  final 
estlmata  of  net  Oovemment  pnrrhaass  by 
the  milk  equlvalant'of  bnttarlat  of  dairy 
produeta  or  nonfat  dry  milk  or  Ita  oqalvalSBt 
of  other  produeta  derived  flam  BUk  Involved 
In  the  etpanainn  of  dairy  pradnet  Importa. 
The  Increased  support  price  ao  detatmlned 
■haU  become  effeettve  simaltaaeoasly  with 
the  annooneement  of  the  ewpanskm  of  dairy 
product  Importa  A  almUar  radoetloa  la  the 
net  Oovemment  purchases  for  the  aaaikat- 
Ing  year  In  which  the  importa  are  entsrsd 
Into  the  United  Stataa  ahaU  be  flsade  when 
detennlnlng  the  support  pries  level  for  snb- 
seqosDt  yaazB.". 

.  or  BsiBT  rautiuun  to 


Bural    development 

farm  reaearch  and  extension. 
Authorlsatlona  for  appropriations 

for  agrieultaral  reeearch,  exten- 


TTTtK  XVI— KFFacnVB  DATS 

Sec.  1801.  XffecUve  data. 

TTTLK  I— PATMKNT  LIMITATIONS  FOB 
WHKAT.  FKKD  OBAIN8.  UPLAND  OOT- 
TON, AND  BICK 


Sec.  203.  Section  801  (c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1049  (7  U.S.C.  1448(c) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "TfoC- 
wlthstandlng  the  foregoing,  effectlTe  for 
the  period  beginning  October  1.  1881,  and 
ending  September  80,  1986.  the  price  of 
milk  for  the  marketing  yeer  beginning  on 
October  I  of  each  year  sbaU  be  at^ported  at 
a  level  determined  aooordlng  to  the  fOUowing 
prooedure:  The  Secretary  shaU  esMmate 
Oovemment  price  support  porcbsaes  (net 
Sec  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro-  of  aale*  for  unfestricted  use)  for  each  waOi 
vlslaa  of  law—  marketing  year  using  the  amount  of  such 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  paymenta  (exelud-  purrtiaass  made  during  the  most  recent  fix- 
ing ii«t*T*Tr  paymenta)  that  a  person  shall  be  month  period  adjusted  to  an  annual  level 
entitled  to  receive  under  one  or  more  of  the  on  the  basi*  of  the  moat  recent  ten  year  ex- 
annual  pnjgrama  establlahed  under  the  Agrl-  pertenoe.  The  Secretary  shsll  sdjnst  this 
cultural  Act  of  1940  and  the  Agricultural  eattmate  of  net  Oovemment  pur^ases  to 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  for  wheat,  feed  reflect  the  effect  of  current  and  expectad 
gralna,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  ahaU  not  ex-  availability  of  feed,  feed  prlcea.  mUk-feed 
oeed  860,080  for  each  of  the  1983  through  price  ratio,  utility  cow  prices,  dairy  cow 
1985  eropa.  nmmhers.    and    dairy    heifer    replacement 

(2)  Whenever  disaster  paymenta  are  made  stocks  on  milk  produetian  diKlng  each  such 
to  persons  for  any  ot  the  1982  through  1988  marketing  year.  After  making  this  fliml  esU- 
cropa  of  wheat,  feed  grain*,  upland  ootton.  mate,  the  Secretary  *hall  support  the  price  of 
or  rice  under  section  114  of  the  Agricultural  mUk  during  eacii  aneh  marketing  year  a« 
Act  of  1949,  the  total  amount  of  diaaater  not  leaa  than  the  level  indicated  by  the  fm- 
paymenta  that  a  person  ahall  be  enttUed  to     lowing  aehedule: 

receive  for  eropa  harvested  in  any  one  of    . 

such  years  shall  not  svcesd  glOOMO. 

(3)  The  term  "paymenta"  aa  used  in  thto 
ssetioo  shall  not  include  loans  or  purcbasss, 
or  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  ewnpwisation  for  reaource  adjust- 
ment (exdudlng  land  dlversUm  paymenta)  •'parity 
or  public  acoea*  for  recreaUon.  — 

(4)  If  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  the  '7S. 
total  amount  of  paymenta  that  will  be  earned  ^t- 
by  any  person  under  the  program  In  effect  for  ^ 
any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this  section,  n' 
the  aet-adde  acreage  for  the  fSrm  or  farma  Ml 
<m  which  auch  person  will  be  sharing  in  g- 
paymento  earned  under  such  program  ahall  §' 
be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such  man-  mI 
ner  aa  the  Secretary  determlnea  will  be  fhlr 
and  reasonable  m  relation  to  the  amount  of 
the  payment  reduction.  jb  no  event  shaU  the  support  price  for 

(5)  Tlie  Secretary  ahaU  iasue  regulattona  each  such  marketing  year  be  lea*  than  the 
defining  the  term  "perKm"  and  preacriblng  dollar  amount  of  the  mqiport  price  then  cur- 
*uch  nUes  as  the  Secretary  determlnea  nee-  renUy  in  effect  for  milk.  The  Secretary  shall 
esaary  to  Msure  a  fair  and  reasonable  appU-  notify,  in  writing,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
cation  of  such  limitation.  The  rules  for  ate  OoaQmlttce  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
determining  irtiether  eorporatlona  and  their    and  forestry  and  the  diairmaa  of  the  House 


7  XJAJO. 


808.  Seetioa  302  of  the  Agrlealtarsl 
Act  of  1948  (7  U.8.C.  1448a)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "December  81.  1981"  in  aubaae- 
tu»s  (a)  and  (b)  and  Inaartlng  in  Ilea 
thereof  "December  81. 1986". 

Sac.  8M.  SectUm  8  of  the  Act  of  Aogost  18. 
1908   (88  Stat.  760.  ss  swsended; 
4501),  U  «-~»~««^  l>y  striking  oat 
ber  80.  1981'  and  inserting  In  llsu  thsreof 
"September  80, 1886". 

TITLK  m— WOOL  AND  MOWAIB 
xsxxMsioir  or  fbics  surruai  uasaa  nes 

VASSOMAL  WOOL  ACT  OT  I*S4 

Sac.  801.  Section  70S(a)  of  the  Matloaal 
Wool  Act  of  1864  (7  UJBX;.  17gS(a))  to 
-.i».«A^  by  striking  out  "Dewnhsr  81. 1861" 
and  inaartlng  in  Ueu  theraof  "Daosaahar  81. 
1966". 


Wool 


808.  Section  108(b)  of  the 
Act  of  1854  (7  U.aC.  178S(b))  la 
by  striking  oat  "FroeMeg"  and  aU 
that  foUowB  down  thraogb  the  end  of  the 
sentence  and  inaartlng  in  Ilea  thereof  the 
following:  "Froefded.  That  for  the  esaiketlng 
jaars  hegtnntng  Janoaiy  1.  1888.  and  ending 
December  81.  1868.  ttie  sopport  pries  for 
sham  wool  sfaan  be  65  per  eantam  (loondad 
to  the  neerest  full  eant)  of  the  aaaoont  cal- 
culated aooordlng  to  the  f orsgolag  i 
TmX  IV — ^WHKAT 


TksWtfMrtl 
•fail' 


mS«....  UoTMra. 

4s»-aa3 5JM.S. 

«S-««IJ 45-4JJS. 

3Sfr-39« _  4A-i^ 

300-34M 33-Sm 

2S0-ZSM iA^jm. 

aw«j 2>uj5. 

ise-UM ?*f2- 

iis-Mu .4-^!2• 

IwiMaSO iMlkssUL 


THauipm  laes 

Sac.  401.  KSeettve  only  for  the  1888  through 
1865  erope  of  wheat,  the  Agrleoltoral  Act  of 
1948  la  amimded  to  add  suhssctlens  (a) 
through  (c)  to  a  new  aaetian  107B  aa  foUOwa: 

"Sac.   107B.   Notwithstanding  any  othar 

"(a)  Tlw  Secretary  ahall  saaka  avallahle 
to  produoera  loaaa  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1862  throng  1865  eropa  of  wheat  at  soeh 
levd,  not  leta  than  88.70  per  boibal  aer  la 
excess  of  100  per  centum  of  peitty.  aa  the  Bse- 
retary  detezmlnaa  win  maintain  whast^ 
conqtetittve  rdatlonahip  to  otbor  gmtas  In 
domestic  and  export  aaacfeata:  FroeMad. 
That  if  the  Sacietaiy  detemmea  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  reealvad  by  ptoduew 
In  any  marketing  yeer  to  not  eaors  than  108 
per  centum  of  the  level  of  loana 
I  liasw  for  wheat  for  soda  uiaikellug 
Secretary  may  leduee  the  levd  of  : 
purdiaaea  for  wheat  for  the  next : 
year  by  the  amount  that  the 
termtnea  to  iMiiiamij  to  maintain 
and  export  marketa  for  grain,  exeept  that  the 
level  of  loaaa  and  pnrehaaea  ahaU  not  he 
reduced  by  more  ttiaa  10  par  eentom  in  any 
year  nor  bdov  i 
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'(b)(1)  In  kddlUon.  tb«  SecraUry  abkU 
avAlUbl*  to  produo«n  paymeDta  for 
of  tlM  IMa  tbrougb  1986  ertqw  of 
«tM*t  iB  •&  Amount  <l«t«rmlxMd  by  multiply- 
ing (A)  tb«  paymaat  rmte  by  (B)  tlM  farm 
pregnm  ■«— a*  fcv  ^*  c^P  ''T  (C^)  ^^^  fmrm 
profrua  payment  ylald  for  tb«  crop. 

"(3)  TlM  pftymant  »t«  for  a  crop  of  wbMkt 
BbaJl  b*  the  amount  by  wblcb  tb«  blgber  of — 
"(A)  tbe  national  welgbtad  average  mar- 
ket price  received  by  producers  during  the 
Sist  Uto  monthe  of  the  marketing  year  for 
•uch  crop,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 
"  (B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
■eotlon  (a)  of  tbla  aection  for  such  crop 
to  \mm  than  the  eetabllabed  price  per  buahel. 
Tbe  eatabUabed  price  for  wheat  shall  be 
$4.40  per  buahel  for  the  1982  crop.  For  each 
of  the  1963  through  1986  crops,  the  eatab- 
Uabed price  for  wheat  shaU  be  the  eetah- 
llataad  price  for  tbe  previous  year's  crop 
adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in  (A)  the 
avwage  adjusted  cost  of  prorludng  wheat 
for  tbe  two  orop  years  immsdlately  preced- 
ing tba  year  for  which  the  detemtinatlon  is 
made  from  (B)  the  average  adjusted  cost  of 
producing  wheat  for  the  two  crop  years 
immediately  preceding  :he  year  previous  to 
the  one  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.  The  adjxisted  cost  of  producing  wheat 
for  each  of  such  years  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  purpoee  and  shall 
be  llmttad  to  (A)  varUble  costs.  (B)  ma- 
elUBM7  ownership  costs,  and  (C)  general 
farm  orarbaad  oosts.  allocated  to  the  crops 
InvQlTed  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of 
tbe  valtw  of  the  total  production  derived 
ttooi  each  crop. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
TlaloDB  of  tbla  subsection,  if  the  Secretary 
adjnsta  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
wheat  In  aooordance  with  the  proviso  in 
■ubaaeUon  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
■ball  provide  emergency  compensation  by 
ill!  iiiaslin  the  established  price  payments 
for  wheat  by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
detormlnaa  naoassary  to  provide  the  same 
total  return  to  producers  aa  if  the  adjust- 
ment In  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  had 
not  been  made.  Any  such  increase  in  esUb- 
Uabed  price  payments  shall  not  be  Included 
In  tba  paymenta  subject  to  limitation  under 
tbe  provlalons  of  section  101  of  the  Food 
and  Agrleolturs  Act  of  1981. 

"(4)  Tba  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
manta  would  otbarwlae  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  tbe  qusntUy 
on  wbldi  a  reduced  yltfd  disaster  payment 
la  nuuSa  to  tbe  producer  under  section  114 
at  tba  Agrleoltnral  Act  of  1948. 

"(c)  Tba  Secretary  shaO  provide  for  tba 
■baring  of  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tkm  for  any  fbrm  among  the  producers  on 
tba  faim  on  a  fair  and  equitable  baaU.". 
FaooaiM  tnttan  utn  TvnoMt  raum; 


am.  403.  Sffeetivc  only  for  the  1983 
tbroogb  1985  crops  of  wheat,  tbe  AgrictU- 
tnral  Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  adding  sub- 
saetlaaa  (d)  through  (1)  to  aection  107B  as 
foUow*: 

''(d)(1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a 
natfcwal  program  acreage  for  each  of  the 
1983  tbrough  19SS  crope  of  wheat.  The  proc- 
lamation shall  be  made  not  later  than 
AngtMt  1  of  each  calendar  year  for  the 
crop  harrested  in  tbe  next  succeeding  cal- 
endar yaar.  Tbe  Secretary  may  revise  the 
nattonal  program  aoraag*  first  proclaimed 
for  any  crop  for  tbe  purpoee  of  determining 
tba  anocatfcm  factor  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  tbla  rob— ctlon  U  tba  Secretary  deter- 
Bdnaa  that  It  U  neceasary  baaed  on  the 
latest  Informatlan.  and  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  such  revised  nau<mal  program 
aa  aoon  aa  it  is  made.  The  national 
for  wheat  sbaU   ba   tbe 


number  of  harvastad  acres  that  the  Ser^^ 
tary  detennlnea  (on  tbe  basis  of  the  weight- 
ed national  average  of  the  fann  program 
payment  ylelda  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
detarminatlon  is  made)  will  produce  tbe 
quantity  (leas  Importa)  that  the  Secretary 
estlmataa  will  be  used  domestically  and  for 
export  during  the  marketing  yesr  for  such 
crop.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  car- 
ryover stocks  of  wheat  are  excessive  or  that 
an  increase  in  stocks  is  needed  to  assure 
desirable  carryover,  the  Secretary  may  ad- 
just the  national  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  that  the  Secretary  determines  will 
accomplish  the  desired  Increase  or  decrease 
in  carryover  stoeka. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of 
wheat.  Tbe  allocation  factor  for  wheat  shall 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  national  pro- 
gram acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of 
acres  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be 
harvested  for  such  crop:  Provided,  That  in 
no  event  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any 
crop  of  wheat  be  more  than  100  per  centiun 
nor  less  than  80  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  individual  farm  program  acre- 
age for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farms  for  which  individual  farm  pro- 
gram aoreagea  are  required  to  be  deter- 
mined: Provided.  That  the  wheat  acreage 
eligible  for  payments  shall  not  be  further 
reduced  by  application  of  the  allocation 
factor  if  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from 
the  previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  In  tbe  proc- 
lamation of  the  national  program  acreage 
made  not  later  than  August  1  prior  to  the 
year  In  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  producers  on  farms  on  which 
the  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  is 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  tbe  re- 
duction Is  insuffldent  to  exempt  tbe  farm 
from  the  application  of  tbe  allocation  factor. 
In  establishing  the  allocation  factor  for 
wheat,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ment as  the  Secretary  deems  neceasary  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  of  exen^ition 
of  farms  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(e)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop 
year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pavment  yield 
for  wbeitt  was  established  for  the  farm  for 
the  previous  crop  year,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  such  yield  aa  the  Secretary  finds 
fair  and  reasonable.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in 
the  determination  of  yields,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  actual  ylelda 
proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither  such 
ylelda  nor  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  yields  shall 
be  reduced  under  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  it 
neseesary.  the  Secretary  may  establish  na- 
tional. State,  or  county  program  i>ayment 
yields  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields,  as 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  ai>- 
normal  factors  affecting  such  yields  in  the 
historical  period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  Involved.  If  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields 
are  established,  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national.  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  shsll  provide  for  a 
set  aside  of  cropland  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  will,  in 
the  abeence  of  such  a  set  aside,  likely  be 
excessive  taking  into  account  tbe  need  for 
an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to 
meet  a  national  amergetiey.  Tbe  Secretary 


shall  announce  any  such  sat  aside  not  latar 
than  August  1  prior  to  the  year  in  which  tba 
crop  Is  barveated.  If  a  sat  aside  of  cropland 
la  in  effect  under  this  subsection,  then  aa  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  purcbaaaa. 
and  payments  authoriaed  under  this  section 
and  disaster  payments  authorized  imder  aec- 
tion 114  of  this  Act,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal  to  a  spe- 
cified percentsge,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, of  tbe  acreage  of  wheat  planted  for 
harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set  aside 
is  in  effect.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat.  Such  limitation 
shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis  to  all 
wheat-producing  farms.  The  set-aside  acre- 
age shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  tbe 
Secretary,  that  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion; however,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  tbe 
Secretary  may  preacribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay.  and  grasing  or  the  production 
of  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe,  plantago  ovato, 
flaxseed,  trltlcale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  com- 
modity If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
production  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to 
increase  the  coat  of  tbe  piloa-aupport  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion paymenta  to  producers  of  wheat, 
whether  or  not  a  set  aside  for  wheat  is  in 
effect,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
land  diversion  payments  are  necessary  to  as- 
sist In  adjusting  the  total  national  acreage 
of  wheat  to  desirable  goals.  Such  land  diver- 
sion payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  on 
a  farm  who,  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  land  diversion  contracta 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  pro- 
ducers. The  amounts  payable  to  producers 
under  land  diversion  contracta  may  be  deter- 
mined through  the  submission  of  bids  for 
such  contracts  by  producers  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through 
such  other  means  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate.  In  detarmlning  tba  ac- 
ceptability of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  conaideratlon  the  extent  of 
the  diversion  to  be  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  riiall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreementa  In 
any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
affect  adversely  the  economy  of  tbe  county 
or  local  community. 

"(3)  The  set-aside  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wUdllfe  food  ploU  or  wUdllfe  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  the  cost  of  practicea  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  if  the  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  accaas  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  tba  farm  aa  the  Sacra- 
tary  may  preacribe  by  the  general  public 
for  bunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking, 
subject  to  appUcable  SUta  and  Federal 
regulations. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  individual  set-aside  acreages  under 
this  section  as  the  Secretary  determinee  nec- 
essary to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affect- 
ing production,  and  to  give  due  oonslderatlon 
to  Ullable  acreage,  crop-rototion  practicea. 
typea  of  soil,  aoll  and  watar  oonservattca 
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measures,  and  topography,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  nesessary. 

••(5)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  fcrmulated  under 
this  sutsectlon,  the  operator  shall  file  an 
agreement  to  do  so  not  later  than  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  under  this  section  and 
disaster  payments  under  section  114  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  on 
such  farm  only  If  the  producers  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conservlns  uses 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 
of  acres  that  the  operator  agrees  to  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses, 
and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  The 
Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the 
producers,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  entered  into  under  this  subsec- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(g)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  section  precludes  the  makin-;  of  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  under  this  section 
or  disaster  payments  under  section  114  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  In 
such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  tbe  default. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.". 

NONAPPLICABIIJTT  OF  CZBTmCATX 
REQUntEMENTS 

Sec.  403.  Sections  379d.  379e,  379f,  379g, 
379h.  3791,  and  379J  Of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  UJ5.C.  1379d-1379J) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  wheat  processed  or 
exported  during  the  period  July  1.  1973, 
through  May  31,  1986. 

SUSPENSION    OF    If  ASKmNC    QUOTAS    AITD    PRO- 
DucCB   CEXTIFICATE   PSOVISIOMS 

Sec.  404.  Sections  331,  332,  333,  334,  335, 
336.  338,  338.  379b,  and  379c  of  the  AgrlciU- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1331- 
1334,  1335,  1336,  1338  133«».  13''9b  and  1379c) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  tbe  1982  tbrough 
1983  crops  of  wheat. 

FINAUTT   OF   DETEEMIMATIONS 

Sec.  405.  Effective  only  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops,  section  385  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1038  (7  U.S.C.  1385)  to 
amended  by  amending  tbe  first  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  facta  constituting  the 
basis  for  any  Soil  Conservation  Act  payment, 
any  payment  under  the  wheat,  feed  grain, 
upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs  authorized 
by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  this  Act, 
any  disaster  payment  rncfer  rectlcn  114  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  any  loan,  or 
price  support  operation,  or  the  amount  there- 
of, when  officially  determined  In  conformity 
with  the  applicable  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
uid  shall  not  be  reviewable  by  any  other 
officer  or  agency  of  tbe  Oovemment.". 

SUSPENSION   OP   QUOTA   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  406.  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  (55  Stat.  203,  as  amended.  7  U.S.C. 
1340)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  tbe  crops  of 
wheat  planted  for  harvest  In  the  calendar 
years  1982  through  1985. 

APPLICATIOI*    OP    TERMS    IN    TBS    ACRICITLTURAL 
ACT   OF    1M9 

Sec  407.  Section  408(k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1428(k)).  as  added  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  rf  1970  and  effective  for 
the  1971  tbrough  1981  crops,  shall  be  effec- 


tive for  the  1971  through  1981  crops,  shall  be 
eOiectlve  fpr  tbe  1982  through  1983  crops  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

COMMODITT    CBEOrr    CORPORATION    S>ALES    PRICE 
RESTRICTIONS    FOR    WHEAT    AND    FEED    GRAINS 

Sec.  408.  Section  408  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  cf  1977  (91  Stat.  927)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1985". 

MONAPPLICABIUTT  OF  SECTION  107  OF  THE  ACRI- 
CULTURAI.  ACT  OF  1849  TO  THE  1982  THROUGH 
less   CROPS   OF   WHEAT 

Sec.  409.  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  US.C.  1445a)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat. 

TTTTiE  V — FEED  GRAINS 

LOAN   RATES   AND   TARGET   PRICES   FOR   THE    1982 
THROUGH    1985    CROPS 

Sec.  501.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  grains,  the  AgricxUtural 
Act  of  1919  is  amended  by  adding  subsecUons 
(a)  through  (c)  to  a  new  section  105B  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  106B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able to  producers  loans  and  purchases  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  com 
at  such  level,  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushe:, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  of  feed  gralnc  and  not  result 
in  excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  in 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  average  price  of 
com  received  by  producers  in  any  marketing 
year  is  not  more  than  105  per  centum  of  the 
level  of  loans  and  puchases  for  com  for  such 
marketing  year,  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com 
for  the  next  marketing  year  by  the  amount 
that  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  domestic  and  export  markets  for 
grain,  except  that  the  level  of  loans  and 
purchases  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than 
10  per  centum  in  any  year  nor  below  $2.25 
per  bushel. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  sh^l  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  cr(^s  of  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  respectively,  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in 
relation  to  the  level  that  loans  and  purchases 
are  made  available  for  corn,  taking  into 
consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  com- 
modity in  relation  to  com  and  other  factors 
specified  in  section  401(b)  of  thto  Act,  and 
on  each  of  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
grain  sorghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
determines  U  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  level  that  loans  and  purchases  are 
made  available  for  com,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  feedmg  value  and  average  trans- 
portation costs  to  market  of  grain  sorghums 
in  relation  to  com 

"(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1982  through  1935  crops  of  com, 
grain  sorghums  and,  if  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, oats  and  barley,  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined, by  multiplying  (A)  the  payment  rale 
by  (B)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop  by  (C)  the  farm  program  payment  yield 
for  the  crop. 

"(2)  The  pajnnttent  rate  for  a  crop  of  com 
shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  higher 
of— 

"(A)  the  naUonal  weighted  average  market 
price  received  by  producers  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  the  loan  level  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  such  crop 
is  less  than  the  estabUshed  price  per  bushel. 
The  established  price  for  com  shall  be  $2  75 
per  bushel  for  the  1982  crop.  For  each  of  the 
1983  through  1985  crops,  the  esta'ilished  price 
for  com  shall  be  the  established  price  for 
the  previous  year's  crop  adjusted  to  reflect 


any  change  in  (A)  the  average  adjusted  cost 
of  producing  com  for  the  two  crop  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
oeterminatlon  is  made  from  (B)  the  average 
adjusted  cost  of  producing  corn  for  the  two 
crop  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
pre;  lous  to  the  one  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  producing 
com  for  each  of  such  years  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary 
and  appropriate  for  the  purpose  and  shall  be  - 
limited  to  (A)  variable  costs,  (B)  machinery 
ownership  costs,  and  (C)  general  farm  over- 
bead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops  Involved  on 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  value  of 
the  total  production  derived  from  each  crop. 

"(3)  NotwithEtanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  if  the  Secretary  adjusts 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  com  in 
accordance  with  the  proviso  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  emergency  compensation  by  increas- 
ing the  establishjd  price  payments  for  com 
by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  determilnes 
necessary  to  provide  the  same  total  return 
to  producers  as  if  the  adjustment  in  the  level 
of  loans  and  purchares  had  not  been  made. 
Any  such  increase  In  esta'Jllshed  price  pay- 
ments shall  not  be  included  in  the  payments 
sub  ect  to  limitation  under  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1981. 

"(4)  The  payment  rate  for  grain  sorghums 
and.  if  designated  by  the  Secretary,  oau  and 
barley,  shall  be  such  rate  as  the  Secretary 
determines  fair  and  rea'-onable  in  relation  to 
the  rate  at  whi-ch  payments  are  made  avall- 
a'oie  for  com. 

"(5)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  b»  pavaole  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  bv  the  quantity  on 
which  a  reduced  yield  disaster  payment  is 
made  to  t^e  producer  for  the  crop  under  sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Aprlcultural  Act  of  1949. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  pavments  made  under  thl>  section 
for  any  farm  amoncj  producers  on  tbe  farm  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis". 

PROGRAM    ACRKAGSS    AND   PATMENT    TIELOS; 
SET-ASIDE    PROGRAM 

SEC.  502.  Effective  only  for  the  1982  through 
1985  crops  of  feed  pralns.  the  ARricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  bv  addln?  subsections 
(d)  through  ri>  to  «^ectlon  505B  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional proTram  acreage  for  each  of  tbe  1983 
through  I98i  crops  of  feed  prains.  The  procla- 
mation shall  be  made  not  later  t*'an  Novem- 
ber 1  of  eaich  clent^ar  year  for  tfce  crop  bar- 
vested  In  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  tbe  national  pro- 
CTim  tcreatre  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop 
for  the  purpose  of  determinlns  the  allocation 
fac+or  under  parasrraph  (2)  of  this  jubsection 
if  tfce  S<»cretary  determ!n»s  It  necessary  l>ased 
upon  the  latest  information,  rnd  the  Secre- 
tary shell  proclaim  suc*i  revised  national  pro- 
gram acreage  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  The  na- 
tional pron^m  acreage  for  feed  grains  shall 
be  the  number  of  harvested  acTes  that  tbe 
Secretarv  determines  (on  the  basis  of  tbe 
welgbted  national  average  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  the  crop  for  which 
the  determination  is  mads)  will  produce  the 
ouanUty  (less  Imports)  that  the  Secretary 
«^ima*es  wl'l  he  used  domestically  and  for 
export  du-Uig  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  If  the  Eecretirr  determines  that  the 
carryover  stocSrs  of  feed  grams  are  e«c«ly" 
or  that  an  Increase  in  stoc^ts  is  needed  to 
assurs  deslrab'e  carryover,  the  Secretary  may 
adjust  tbe  naOonal  program  acreage  by  the 
amount  that  the  Secretary  determines  wiU 
accomplish  the  desired  increase  or  decrease 
in  carryover  stocks. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  croP_.o£f«~ 
Iralns.  The  aUocation  factor  for  feed  grains 
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■hall  b*  dattraUiMd  by  dlrldlng  th*  nmtlonal 
program  aenac*  for  ttaa  crop  by  tte  number 
of  acToa  that  the  Secretary  eatlmates  will  be 
harvenad  tor  such  crop :  Providtd.  Tnat  in  no 
•*«nt  shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop 
of  laad  grains  be  more  than  100  per  centum 
nor  leas  than  80  per  centum. 

"(S)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  feed  gralna  tbaU  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  allocation  factor 
by  the  acreage  of  feed  gralna  planted  for  har- 
Tcat  on  the  farms  for  which  Inolvldual  farm 
program  acreages  are  required  to  b:  deter- 
mined: Prop<detf.  Thjkt  the  feed  grain  acreage 
eligible  for  payments  sb^l  not  be  further  re- 
duced by  application  of  the  allocation  factor 
If  the  producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  fesd 
grains  planted  for  harrast  on  the  farm  froni 
the  preTloua  year  by  at  least  the  percentage 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  national  program  acreage  made 
not  later  than  November  1  prior  to  the  year 
In  which  the  crop  is  harvested.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
produeera  on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  planted  for  harreet  ts  leas  than 
for  tie  preceding  year,  but  the  reduction  Is 
insulBclent  to  exempt  the  farm  from  the 
application  of  th3  allocation  factor.  In  estab- 
nahing  the  allocation  factor  for  feed  grains. 
the  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustment  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  extent  of  exemption  of  famw 
under  the  foregoing  provUlons  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(e)  The  fkrm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  yield 
establlahed  for  the  farm  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  equitable  yield.  If  no  pay- 
ment yield  for  feed  grains  was  established 
for  the  farm  for  the  previous  crop  >ear.  the 
Secretary  may  determine  such  yield  as  the 
Secretary  finds  fair  and  reasonable.  Notwlth- 
ttanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  in  the  determination  of  yields, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
actual  yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and 
neither  such  yields  nor  the  farm  program 
payment  yield  establlahed  on  the  basis  of 
such  yields  shall  be  reduced  under  other 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  neceaeary.  the  Secretary 
may  establish  national.  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical yields,  as  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
to  correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  such 
yields  In  the  historical  period,  or.  If  such 
data  are  not  available,  on  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  actual  yields  for  the  crop  In- 
volved. If  national.  State,  or  county  pro- 
gram payment  yields  are  established,  the 
farm  program  payment  yields  shall  balance 
to  the  national,  State,  or  coimty  program 
payment  ylalda. 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  feed  gralna 
will.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aalde,  likely 
be  excessive  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to 
meet  a  national  emergency.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  any  such  set-aside  not  later 
than  November  1  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  Is  harvested.  If  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection,  then 
as*  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and 
purchases  for  feed  grains,  payments  on  com, 
grain  sorghums,  and,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  barley  and  oats  authorized  under 
this  section  and  disaster  payments  author- 
Iced  upder  section  114  of  thto  Act.  the  pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote 
to  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  cropland 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  of  the  feed  grain 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  the  crop  for 
which  the  set-aside  is  In  effect.  The  Secre- 
tary may  limit  the  ateeage  planted  to  feed 


gralna.  Such  llmlUtlon  ahaU  be  ai^llad  oa 
a  uniform  basis  to  all  feed  grain-producing 
farms.  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  devotad 
to  conservation  uses,  in  acoordance  with  reg- 
ulations lasued  by  the  Secretary,  that  will 
assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from  weeds 
and  wind  and  water  erosion;  however,  the 
Secretary  may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conilltlons  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  the  sst-aslde  acre- 
aje  to  be  devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay,  and 
gracing  or  the  production  of  guar,  cesame. 
sa'Bower,  sunflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
seed,  crambe.  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  trltl- 
cale,  oats,  rye,  or  other  commodity  If  the 
Secretary  determlnea  that  such  production  Is 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  commodities,  is  not  likely  to  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  price  support  program,  and 
will  not  adversely  affect  farm  Income. 

"{i)  Tne  Secretary  may  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  feed  grains, 
whether  or  not  a  set-aside  for  feed  gralna 
Is  in  effe:t.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  land  diversion  payments  are  necessary 
to  aisUt  In  adjtistlng  the  total  national 
acreage  of  feed  grains  to  desirable  goals. 
Such  lanl  diversion  payments  shall  be  made 
to  producers  on  a  farm  who.  to  the  extent 
pre.:crlbed  by  the  Secretary,  devote  to  ap- 
proved conserTatlon  uses  In  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  In  accordance  with 
land  diversion  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  with  such  prod''.'ers.  The  amounts 
payable  to  producers  under  land  diversion 
contracts  may  bs  determine!  through  the 
submission  of  bids  for  such  contracts  by 
producers  In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  or  through  such  other  means 
as  the  Secretary  determines  appropriate.  In 
determining  the  acceptability  of  contract 
offers,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  of  the  diversion  to  be 
under  taken  by  the  producers  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  l>e 
diverted  unler  agreements  In  any  county 
or  local  community  so  as  not  to  affect  ad- 
versely the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"(3)  The  set-aalde  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wUdllfe  food  plots  or  wUdllfe  habitat  in 
conformity  with  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  cost  of  practices  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fore- 
going sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  an  additional  payment  on  such  acreage 
In  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate  In  relation  to  the  tienefit  to 
the  general  public  If  the  producer  agrees 
to  permit,  without  other  compensation,  ac- 
cess to  all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  the  general 
public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and 
hiking,  subject  to  applicable  State  and  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments In  Individual  set-side  acreages 
under  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  for  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  types  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
ccnservation  measures,  and  topography,  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"(5)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection,  the  operator  shall  file  an 
agreement  to  do  so  not  later  than  such  date 
a]  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  under  this  rectlon  and 
disaster  payments  under  tectlon  114  of  this 
Act  shall  be  made  available  to  producers  on 
such  farm  only  If  the  producers  aet  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number 


of  acres  that  the  operator  afrsss  to  sat  aalda 

and  aevote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uaas, 
and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  The 
Secretary  naay,  by  mutual  agreement  with 
tne  proaucers.  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  subsec- 
tion If  the  Secretary  determines  such  action 
necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  In  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of   agricultural    commodltlaa. 

"(g)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  making  of. 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  under  this 
section  or  disaster  payments  under  section 
114  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may,  never- 
theless, make  such  loans,  purchases,  and 
payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  under  this  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.". 

NONAPFUCABILITT  OF  SBCtlOM  I  OS  OF  TBS  AOU- 
CTTLTUKAL  SCT  OF  1»«S  TO  THB  ISSS  CBOFS  OF 
rtMB  CBAIMS 

Sec.  603.  Section  106  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1»4B  (7  n.S.C.  1444b)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  198a  through  1986  crope  of 
feed  grains. 

TITLB  VI— UPLAND  COTTON  BASE  ACRE- 
AOE  ALLOTMENTS:  SUSPENS  ON  OF 
MARKETING  QUOTAS:  RELATED  PRO- 
VISIONS 

Sx=.  601.  SecUon  343.  343.  344.  346,  346,  and 
3T7  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  use.  1342,  1343.  1344.  1345.  1346. 
and  1377)  shall  not  be  applicable  to  upland 
cotton  of  the  1083  through  1985  crope. 
coTTOx  raootrcTiow  xNcximvcs;    loan  iar 

AND   TASCIT   PSICk:    SCT-ASmK   PtOaSAK 

Skc.  603.  Effective  only  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  except  aa  other- 
wise provided  herein,  section  103  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1444)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  pres- 
entation of  warehcuse  receipts  reflecting  ac- 
crued storage  charges  of  not  more  than  sixty 
days,  make  available  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  upland  cotton  to  cooperators 
nonrecourie  leans  for  a  term  of  ten  months 
from  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
the  loan  is  made  at  such  level  as  wUl  reflect 
for  strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-six- 
teenth Inch  upland  cotton  (mleronalre  S.S 
through  4.9)  at  average  location  In  the 
United  states  the  smaller  of  (1)  86  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  price  (weighted  by  mar- 
ket and  mcnth)  of  such  quality  of  cotton 
as  quoted  in  the  designated  United  States 
spot  markets  during  three  years  of  the  five- 
year  period  ending  July  31  In  the  year  In 
which  the  loan  level  Is  announced,  exclud- 
ing the  year  In  which  the  average  price  was 
the  highest  and  the  year  In  which  the  aver- 
age price  was  the  lowest  in  such  period,  or 
(11)  90  per  centum  of  the  average,  for  the 
fifteen-week  period  beginning  July  1  of  the 
year  In  which  the  loan  level  Is  announced, 
of  the  five  lowest  priced  growths  of  the 
growths  quoted  for  Strict  Middling  one  and 
one-sixteenth  Inch  cotton  C.I.F.  Northern 
Europe  (adjuned  downward  by  the  average 
difference  during  the  period  April  15  through 
October  IS  of  the  year  in  which  the  loan  Is 
ann:unced  between  tucb  average  Northern 
Europe  price  quotation  of  ruch  quality  of 
cotton  and  the  market  quotations  In  the 
designated  United  States  spot  markets  for 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
inch  cotton  (mleronalre  3.6  through  4.9): 
Provided,  That  In  no  event  shall  such  loan 


level  be  leas  than  66  cents  per  potmd.  If  for 
any  crop  the  average  Northern  Europe  price 
determined  under  clause  (11)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  Is  less  than  the  av- 
erage United  States  spot  martet  price  deter- 
mined under  clause  (l)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  may,  not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  increase  the  loan  level  to  such 
level  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate, not  in  excess  of  the  average  United 
States  spot  market  price  determined  under 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph. The  loan  level  for  any  crop  of  cotton 
shall  be  determined  and  announced  by  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  of  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  marketing  year 
for  which  such  loan  is  to  be  effective,  and 
such  level  shall  not  thereafter  be  changed. 
Nonrecourse  loans  provided  for  in  this  sub- 
section shall,  upon  request  of  the  coopera- 
tor  dtxrlng  the  tenth  month  of  the  loan 
period  for  the  cotton,  be  made  available  for 
an  additional  term  of  eight  months:  Pro- 
vided. 1  hot  such  requeset  to  extend  the  loan 
period  shall  not  be  approved  In  a  month 
when  the  average  price  of  Strict  Low  Mid- 
dling one  and  one--«lsteenth  inch  cotton 
(mleronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  In  the  desig- 
nated spot  markets  for  the  preceding  month 
exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  such  (quality  of  cotton  In  such  mariiets  for 
the  preceding  thlrty-slx  month  period: 
Provided  further,  'I  hat  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  average  price  of 
Strict  Low  Middling  one  and  one-sixteenth 
Inch  cotton  (mleronalre  3.5  through  4.9)  In 
the  designated  spot  markets  for  a  month 
exceeded  130  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
of  such  quality  of  cotton  In  such  markets 
for  the  preceding  thlrty-slx  months,  nst- 
wlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  shall  Immediately  establish  and 
proclaim  a  special  UuilieU  global  Import 
quota  for  upland  cotton  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

"(A)  The  amout  of  the  special  quota  shaU 
be  equal  to  twenty-one  days  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  upland  cotton  at  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  average  rate  of  the  most 
recent  three  months  for  which  data  are 
available. 

"(B)  If  a  special  quota  has  been  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  the  amount  of  the 
quota  next  established  hereunder  shall  be 
the  smaller  of  twenty-one  days  of  domestic 
TTiiii  consumption  calculated  as  set  forth  In 
clause  (A)  of  this  sentence  or  the  amount 
required  to  Increase  the  supply  to  130  per 
centum  of  the  denumd; 

"(C)  As  used  in  clause  (B)  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  term  'supoiy  means,  using  the 
latest  offlclal  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, the  united  States  Department  of  Agri- 
ctUture,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  carryover  of  upland  cot- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  marketin<t  year 
(adjusted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-pound 
bales)  In  which  the  special  quota  Is  estab- 
lished, plus  production  of  the  current  crop, 
plus  im-orts  to  the  latest  date  available  dur- 
ing the  marketing  year,  and  the  term  'de- 
mand' means  the  average  seasonally  ad  lusted 
annual  rate  of  domestic  mill  consumption 
in  the  most  recent  three  months  for  which 
daU  are  available,  plus  the  larrer  of  average 
exports  of  upland  cotton  during  the  preced- 
ing six  marketing  years  or  ctunulatlve  ex- 
ports of  upland  cotton,  plvs  outstanding  ex- 
port sales  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  quota  Is  established; 

"(D)  When  a  s-edal  quota  is  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 
ninety-day  period  from  the  eTe';tl'-e  date  of 
the  proclamation  shall  be  allowed  for  enter- 
ing cotton  imder  such  quota; 

"(E)  Notwlthstcntlln?:  cny  other  provision 
of  law.  upland  cotton  Imported  under  a  spe- 
cial quota  establlahed  under  the  provisions 


of  this  subeectlon  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
Import  duties. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  a  s-:eclal  quota  pe- 
riod shall  not  be  established  that  overlaps 
an  existing  special  quota  period. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  extension  of  the 
loan  period  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
special  quota  shall  become  elective  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1931  even  though  the  cotton  may 
be  of  a  crop  prior  to  the  1933  crcp. 

"(4)  (A)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  on  each  farm 
payments  for  each  of  the  1932  through  1935 
croT^s  of  upland  cotton  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  (1)  payment  rate 
by  (11)  the  farm  program  acreage  for  the 
crop,  determined  under  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
sutaection.  by  (ill)  the  farm  program  pay- 
ments yield  for  the  crop,  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (9)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  payment  rate  for  a  crop  of  up- 
land cotton  shall  be  the  amount  by  which 
the  higher  of — 

"(1)  the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  for  upland  cotton  during  the  cal- 
endar year  that  includes  the  first  five  months 
of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  imder 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for  such 
crop 

Is  less  than  the  established  price  per  pound. 
The  established  price  for  upland  cotton  shall 
be  $.80  per  pound  for  the  1082  crop.  For  each 
of  the  1982  through  1935  crops,  the  estab- 
lished price  for  upland  cotton  shall  be  the 
established  price  for  the  previous  year's 
crop  adjusted  to  reflect  any  change  in  (1)  the 
average  adjusted  cost  of  producing  upland 
cotton  for  the  two  crop  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  from  (11)  the  average  adjusted 
cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  for  the  two 
crop  years  Immediately  preceding  the  ^ar 
previous  to  the  one  for  which  the  deter- 
minaticn  is  made.  The  adjusted  cost  of  pro- 
ducing upland  cotton  for  each  of  such  years 
ahall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
basis  of  the  normal  historical  yield  nation- 
ally, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  and  stall  be  limited  to  (1)  variable 
costs,  (11)  machinery  ownership  costs,  and 
(ill)  general  farm  overhead  costs,  allocated 
to  the  crops  involved  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  value  of  the  total  produc- 
tion derived  from  each  crop. 

"(C)  The  total  quantity  on  which  pay» 
msnts  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  any  crop  imder  thl? 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  any  reduced  yield  disaster  pay- 
ment is  made  to  the  producer  for  the  crop 
under  section  114  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  farm  among  the  producers  on 
the  fSkhn  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  fur  each 
of  the  1932  through  19C5  crops  of  upland 
cotton  a  national  program  acreage.  Such  na- 
tional program  acreage  shall  be  announced 
by  ths  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1 
of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  acreage  Is  established.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revise  the  national  privrram  acre- 
age flrct  announced  for  any  crop  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
ui<der  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection  If 
the  Secret.Ty  dercrrolncs  It  necc.~,=ary  based 
upon  the  latest  Information,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  announce  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  It  is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  upland  cotton 


shall  be  the  number  of  harvested  acres  thaA 
the  Secretary  determines  (on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  weighted  national  average  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yields  for  the 
crop  for  which  the  determination  Is  made) 
will  produce  the  quantity  (less  Imports) 
that  the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  used  do- 
mestically and  for  export  during  the  market- 
ing year  for  such  crop.  The  national  pro- 
gram acreage  shall  be  subject  to  such  ad- 
justment as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary, taking  into  consideration  the  estimated 
carryover  supply,  so  ss  to  provide  for  an 
adequate  but  not  excessive  total  supply  of 
cotton  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop 
for  which  such  national  iK-ogrsm  acreage  Is 
established.  In  no  event  shall  the  national 
program  acreage  be  leas  than  10  million 
acres. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram aUoca.tlon  factoir  for  each  crop  of  up- 
land cotton.  The  aUocatlon  factw  (not  to  ex- 
ceed 100  per  centum)  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  national  program  acreage  for 
the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvested  for  tnOi 
crop. 

"(8)  The  Individual  farm  program 
acreage  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  aUocatlon 
factor  by  the  acrefige  of  upland  cotton  plant- 
ed for  harvest  on  the  fsrms  for  which  indi- 
vidual farm  program  acreages  are  required 
to  be  determined:  Provided.  That  the  up- 
land cotton  acreage  eligible  for  payment  on 
a  farm  shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  mp- 
pllcatlon  of  the  aUocatlon  factor  if  the 
producers  reduce  the  acreage  of  upland  cot- 
ton planted  for  harvest  on  the  farm  from 
the  previous  year  by  at  least  the  percentage 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  national  program  acreage 
mcde  not  later  than  November  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  year  for  which  such 
acreage  U  esUbllshed.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  pro- 
ducers on  farms  on  which  the  acreage  at 
upland  cotton  planted  for  harvest  Is  leas 
than  for  the  preceding  year,  but  the  redtic- 
tlon  Is  Insufficient  to  exempt  the  fsrm  from 
the  appUcatlon  of  the  allocation  factor.  In 
eotabliihlng  the  allocai^^lon  factor,  the  Sec- 
retary may  make  such  adjustment  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necesacry  to  take  mto  account 
the  extent  of  exemption  of  farms  under  the 
forrgolng  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(9)  The  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  l>8  deter- 
mined on  the  l>asls  of  the  actual  yields  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  preceding 
three  yeans:  Provided.  That  the  actual  yields 
shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnor- 
mal yields  in  anv  year  caused  by  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers. 
If  farm  vleld  data  for  one  or  more  years  are 
imavailable  or  there  was  no  production,  the 
Secretary  shaU  provide  for  ^pralsals  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  yields  and  pro- 
gram payment  yields  for  similar  farms  In  the 
area  for  which  da«a  are  available  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  thU 
paragr^b.  in  the  determlnaUon  of  yields,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  toto  account  the  actual 
yields  proved  by  the  producer,  and  neither 
such  yields  nor  the  farm  prosram  payment 
yield  esteblUhed  on  the  basis  of  such  yields 
ShaU  be  red-.iced  tinder  other  provisions  of 
this  paraeranh.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
It  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  establish 
national.  State,  or  county  program  payment 
yields  on  the  fcasis  of  historical  yields,  as 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecting  such  yields  In  the 
historical  period,  or.  if  such  data  are  not 
aveila>:le.  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  ac- 
tual yields  for  the  crop  Involved.  Tf  naUonal, 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  are 
established,    the    farm    program    payment 
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yields  shall  l»l»nc«  to  tbe  n*tl<ni«l.  State, 
or  cotinty  program  payment  yields. 

"(10)  (A).  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
a  Mt-«it(t»  ot  cropland  U  ths  Secretary  de- 
tannines  that  the  total  supply  of  upland 
cotton  will.  In  the  abssnce  of  such  a  set- 
aakle.  likely  be  excessive  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  and  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  if 
a  sst-aslde  of  cropland  is  In  effect  under  this 
paragraph,  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  on  upland 
cotton  authorised  under  this  subsection  and 
disaster  payments  authorised  under  section 
114  of  this  Act,  the  producers  on  a  farm 
must  set  aside  and  devote  to  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  croplsnd  equal  to  a  spec- 
ified percentage,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary (but  not  to  exceed  38  psr  centum). 
of  tbe  acreage  of  upland  cotton  planted  for 
harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  a  set-asld?  Is 
In  effect.  The  set-aside  acreage  shall  be  de- 
Totad  to  conservation  usss,  in  accordance 
with  regulauons  issued  by  the  Secretary. 
that  will  aastire  protection  of  such  acreage 
from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion: 
however,  tbe  Secretary  may  psrmlt.  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescrlb:.  all  or  any  part  of  the 
sst-aslde  acreaige  to  be  devoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  hay.  and  grazing  or  tbe  production 
of  guar,  sasame.  safllower.  sunflower,  castor 
hssns.  mustard  se^.  crambe.  plantago 
orato.  fISTsewl.  trltlcale.  oats.  rye.  or  other 
commodity  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  production  Is  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  such  commodltl**.  Is  not 
Uktfy  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  will  not  adversely  affect 
farm  Income.  The  Secretary  may  limit  the 
acreage  planted  to  upland  cotton.  Such  lim- 
itation shall  be  applied  on  a  uniform  basis 
to  all  upland  cotton-producing  farms.  Pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  who  knowingly  plant  up- 
land cotton  In  exc?S8  of  the  permitted  upland 
cottcn  acreage  for  the  farm  shall  be  Ineligible 
for  upland  cotton  loans  or  payments  with 
respect  to  that  farm  or  disaster  payments 
nndsr  section  114  of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  rosy  make  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers  of  upland  cot- 
ton, whether  or  not  a  set-aside  for  upland 
cotton  Is  In  effect.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  land  diversion  payments 
are  necessary  to  ssilst  in  adjusting  the  total 
national  acreage  of  upland  cotton  to  desir- 
able goals.  Such  land  diversion  payments 
shall  be  made  to  producers  on  a  farm  who. 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
devote  to  approved  con3ervstlon  us^  sn 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  land  diversion  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  producers. 
The  amounts  payable  to  producers  under 
land  diversion  contracts  ^nav  be  determined 
through  the  submission  of  bids  for  such 
contracts  by  producers  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  or  through  such 
other  means  as  tbe  Secretary  determine?  ap- 
propriate. Tn  determining  the  acceptability 
Of  contract  offers,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  extent  of  the  diver- 
sion to  be  undertaken  by  the  producers  and 
the  productivity  of  the  acreage  diverted.  The 
Secretary  shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  be 
diverted  under  agreements  In  any  county  or 
local  conwiunlty  so  as  not  affect  adversely 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local 
community. 

"(C)  Tne  set-sslde  acreage  and  the  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standard)  establlfhed  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife 
agencies.  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appro- 
priate share  ot  the  cost  of  practices  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
sentence.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an 
additional  payment  on  such  acreage  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 


appropriate  In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  If  tbe  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fiahlng,  and  hiking, 
subject  to  appUcable  SUte  and  Federal 
regulations. 

"(11)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires 
to  participate  In  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subjection,  the  operator  shall  file 
an  agreement  to  do  so  not  later  than  such 
date  as  tbe  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  disaster  payments  under  section 
114  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
producers  on  such  farm  only  If  the  pro- 
ducers set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  soil 
conserving  uses  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  number  of  a:res  that  the  oper- 
ator agrees  to  set  aside  and  devote  to  ap- 
proved soil  conserving  uses,  and  the  agree- 
ment shall  so  provide.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  mutual  agreement  with  the  producers, 
terminate  or  modify  any  such  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  action  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  emergency  created  by  drought 
or  other  disaster,  or  In  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage  In  tbe  supply  of  agricul- 
tural coounodltles. 

"(13)  Ihe  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interest  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers. 

"(13)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  subsection  precludes  the  making 
of  loans,  purchases,  and  payments  under 
this  section  or  disaster  payments  under  sec- 
tion 114  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may. 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchases, 
and  payments  In  such  amounts  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  equitable  In  rela- 
tion to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(14)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
section. 

"(IS)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorised  under  this  subrectlcn 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(18)  The  provisions  of  sectlcn  8(g)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  payments  under  this 
subsecticn.". 

COMMODrTT    CaZDIT    COlPOCaTION     SALES    PSICX 

acsraicnaNs 

Sec.  603.  Section  603  of  tbe  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (01  Stat.  939)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  31,  1983"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  31,  1986". 

laacsLLAiraons  conoif  paovisioifs 

Sbc.  604.  (a)  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1438(b))  U 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  perlcd  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a 
colon  and  tbe  follo»lng:  '■Provided  further. 
That  fcr  the  1983  through  1986  crops  of  up- 
land cotton,  a  cooperator  shall  be  a  producer 
on  a  farm  who  has  set  ?slde  the  acreage  re- 
quired under  section  103(g)". 

(b)  Section  408(1)  of  tbe  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  use.  1438(1)).  as  added  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  and  effective 
In  tbe  1971  through  1981  croos.  shall  be 
effective  fcr  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
upland  cotton. 

(c)  Sectlcn  103(a)  (7  US.C.  1444(a))  and 
203  (7  use  I446d)  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  shall  not  be  applicable  to  tbe  1983 
through  198S  crops. 

SKvaow  patcnccs 
Src.  805.  Section  374(s)  of  the  Awlcul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  cf  1938  (7  USC  1374 
(a))  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "1981"  In 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "1988". 


ptmiaMaiT  ALLonmns  loa  isss  cbof  or 
veiJMo  corroir 
Sec.  606.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  pennanent  State,  county, 
and  farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  the 
lJi7  crop  of  upland  cotton,  adjusted  for  any 
underplantlngs  In  1977  and  reconstituted  as 
provlaed  in  section  379  of  tbe  Agrlcultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1379),  shall 
again  t>ecome  effective  as  preliminary  allot- 
ments for  the  1983  crop. 

TiTLE  Vn— RICE 

LOAN   RATES   AND   TASCET   PSICES   FOB    THE    l»a2 
THaOVCU     1983     CSOP8 

Sec.  701.  Effective  only  for  the  1983  through 
liSo  crops  01  rice,  eectlon  101  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Ace  of  1049  (7  U.S.C.  1441)  is 
ama.iaed  to  add  paragraphs  (I)  through  (4) 
to  new  subsecticn  (1)  as  follows: 

"(1)  No>.wU..sianaing  any  oiher  provision 
of  law — "(1)  For  the  1983  crop  of  rice,  the 
eaiaoUsbeJ  price  for  tbe  purpose  of  making 
pa>men:s  under  this  subsecilon  shall  be 
$ll.ui  per  hundre:iwelght  of  rice.  For  each 
of  tbe  ldE3  through  1.83  crops  of  rice,  tbe 
estajUsbed  price  shall  be  the  established 
p.-ice  lor  tbe  p.-evious  year's  crop  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  change  In  (A)  tbe  average  ad- 
justed cost  of  producing  rice  for  the  two  crop 
>ears  immediately  preceding  the  year  ^or 
walch  tbe  aetcrmlnatlon  U  maae  iroai  (B) 
the  average  adjusted  coot  of  producing  rice 
for  the  two  crop  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  previous  to  the  one  for  which  the 
determination  Is  mace.  The  adjusted  cost  of 
producing  rice  for  each  of  such  years  shall 
t>e  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  iuch  information  as  the  Secretary  finds 
nscesiary  and  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
and  s..all  be  limited  to  (A)  variable  costs, 
(B)  machinery  ownership  costs,  and  (C) 
farm  overhead  costs,  allocated  to  the  crops 
Involved  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  tbe 
value  of  tbe  total  production  derived  from 
each  crop. 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
producers  loans  and  purchases  for  each  of 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  rice  at  such 
level  as  bears  the  same  ratio  to  tbe  loan 
level  for  tbe  preceding  year's  crop  as  the 
established  price  for  each  such  crop  bears  to 
tbe  established  price  for  the  preceding  year's 
crop.  If  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  loans 
and  purchases  at  the  foregoing  level  for  any 
of  tbe  1983  through  1985  crops  would  sub- 
stantially discourage  the  exportation  of  rice 
and  result  in  excessive  stocks  of  rice  in  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  may,  notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  establish  loans  and  purchases  for 
such  crop  or  crops  at  such  level,  not  less 
than  18.36  per  hundredweight  nor  more  than 
tbe  parity  price  thereof,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  avoid  such  conse- 
quences. 

"(3)  (A)  Tn  addition,  tbe  Secretary  shaU 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  rice 
In  an  amount  determined  by  multiplying  (1) 
the  payment  rate  by  (11)  the  farm  program 
acreage  for  tbe  croo  by  (111)  the  farm  pro- 
gram payment  yield  for  tbe  crop.  Tbe  pay- 
ment rate  for  a  crop  of  rice  shall  be  the 
amount  by  which  the  established  price  tar 
the  crop  of  rice  exceeds  the  higher  of — 

"(1)  tbe  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  during  tbe  first  five 
months  of  tbe  marketing  year  for  such  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(11)  the  loan  level  determined  under  para- 
graph  (3)  of  this  svbsectlon  for  such  crop. 

"(B)  the  total  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ments would  otherwise  be  pavahle  to- a  pro- 
ducer on  a  farm  for  anv  crop  under  this 
perairranh  shall  be  reiuced  by  the  quantity 
on  which  an-*  reduce!  vleld  disaster  pay- 
men»  l5  made  to  the  producer  under  section 
114of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  tbe 
sharing  of  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
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section  for  any  farm  among  the  producers 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.". 

PBOCBAM     MaiEACES    AND    PATMENT     TIEUIS: 
SXT-ABIDS    PSOCBAK 

SEC.  703.  Effective  only  for  the  1932 
through  1985  crops  of  rice,  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  14U)  Is 
amended  by  adding  paragraphs  (5)  through 
(12)    to  subsection   (1)    as  follows: 

"(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional program  acreage  lor  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  of  rice.  Tbe  proclamation 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  calendar  year  for  tbe  crop  harvested  In 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The  Sec- 
retary may  revise  the  national  program  acr2- 
age  first  proclaimed  for  any  crop  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  allocation  factor 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  nececsary 
based  on  the  Utest  Information,  and  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  proclaim  such  revised  national 
program  acreage  as  soon  as  it  Is  made.  The 
national  program  acreage  for  rice  shall  be  tbe 
number  of  harvested  acres  that  the  Secretary 
determines  (on  the  basis  of  the  weighted  na- 
tional average  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yields  for  the  crop  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made)  will  produce  the  quantity  (Ices 
imports)  that  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  used  domestically  and  for  export  during 
the  marketing  year  for  such  crop.  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  carryover  stocks  of 
rice  are  excessive  or  that  an  increase  m  stocks 
Is  needed  to  assure  desirable  carryover,  the 
Secretary  may  adjust  the  national  program 
acreage  by  the  amotmt  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  accomplish  tbe  desired  Increase 
or  decrease  In  carryover  stodcs. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  a  pro- 
gram allocation  factor  for  each  crop  of  rice. 
The  allocation  factor  for  rice  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  national  program 
acreage  for  the  crop  by  the  number  of  acres 
that  tbe  Secretary  estimates  will  be  harvest- 
ed for  such  crop:  Provided,  That  In  no  event 
shall  the  allocation  factor  for  any  crop  of 
rice  be  more  than  100  per  centum  nor  less 
thfln  TO  "cr  centum. 

"(C)  The  Individual  farm  program  acreage 
for  each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  ullocatlon  factor  by  the  acre- 
age of  ri-e  nlpnted  for  harvest  on  the  farms 
for  which  Individual  farm  program  acreaees 
are  required  to  be  determined:  Provided, 
That  the  rice  acreage  eligible  for  pavments 
shall  not  be  further  reduced  by  aoollcatlon 
of  tbe  allocation  factor  If  the  producers  re- 
duce the  acreage  of  rice  planted  for  harvest 
on  the  farm  from  the  previous  year  by  at 
least  tbe  rercentage  recommended  bv  the 
Secretary  in  the  proclamation  of  the  national 
program  acreage  made  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31  prior  to  the  vear  In  which  the  crop 
Is  harvested.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  producers  on 
farms  on  which  the  acrea<?e  of  rice  planted 
for  harvest  is  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year,  but  the  reduction  Is  ln8"IBcIent  to  ex- 
empt the  farm  from  the  aoollcatlon  of  the 
allocation  factor.  In  establishing  the  alloca- 
tion for  rice,  tbe  Secretary  may  make  such 
adjustment  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  take  Into  account  the  extent  of  ex- 
emotlon  at  farms  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions cf  this  subparaeraph. 

"(6)  The  farm  program  oayment  yield  for 
each  crop  of  rice  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  yields  oer  harvested  acre 
for  the  three  DT-edlnfr  crops:  Provided.  That 
the  actual  yields  shall  be  adjusted  by  the 
8eT;tarv  for  a^nonral  yields  In  any  year 
caused  by  drought,  flood,  or  otber  natural 
disaster,  ot  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer.  If  the  Se-retary  deter- 
mines It  necesMiry.  the  Secretary  mav  estab- 
lish national.  Stata.  or  county  proCTam  pay- 
men*.  'Melds  on  the  basis  of  historical  yields, 
as  adjusted  by  tbe  Secretary  to  correct  for 
abnormal  factors  affecting  such  yields  In  the 


historical  period,  or.  If  such  data  are  not 
available,  on  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  a:- 
tual  yields  for  tbe  crop  involved.  If  national. 
State,  or  county  program  payment  yields  are 
es.a)!;Eh3d,  the  f_rm  prosram  payment 
yields  shall  balance  to  the  national,  State, 
or  county  program  payment  yields. 

"(7)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  tbe  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  total  supply  of  rice  will,  in 
the  absence  of  such  set-aside,  likely  be  ex- 
cessive taking  Into  account  the  need  for  an 
adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reasonable 
and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to  meet  a 
national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of  crop- 
land Is  In  eflrect  under  this  paragraph,  then 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  authorized  under  this 
subjection  and  disaster  payments  authorized 
under  section  114  of  this  Act.  the  producers 
on  a  farm  mvist  set-aside  and  devote  to  con- 
servation uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  equal 
to  a  soeclfled  percentage,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  acreage  of  rice  planted 
for  harvest  for  the  crop  for  which  the  set- 
a^lde  is  in  effect.  The  Secretary  may  limit 
tbe  acreage  planted  to  rice.  Such  limita- 
tion s'^all  t^e  app'ied  on  a  uniform  basis  to 
all  rtce-produdng  farms.  The  set-as'.de  acre- 
age shall  be  devoted  to  conservation  use?,  in 
accordance  with  regtilatlons  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  that  will  assure  protection  of  such 
acreage  from  weeds  and  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion: however,  the  Secretary  may  permit, 
sublect  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  pres-ribe  a' I  o'  anv  part  of 
the  set-aside  acreage  to  be  demoted  to  sweet 
sorghum,  bay,  and  grazing  or  the  production 
of  (n'ar.  sesame,  safllower.  sunflower,  castor 
beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantafo  ovato. 
flar-eed.  trltlcale.  oats.  rye.  or  other  com- 
modity If  the  Secretary  determines  th-»t  such 
production  Is  needed  to  nrovlde  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  commodities.  Is  not  lively  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  price  supoort  pro- 
gram, and  will  not  adversely  affect  farm 
Income. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  taaye  land  diver- 
sion payments  to  producers,  whether  or  not  a 
set-aside  for  rice  Is  In  effect.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  land  diversion  pay- 
menta  are  necessary  to  assist  in  adjusting  the 
total  national  acreage  of  rice  to  desirable 
goals.  Such  land  diversion  payments  s'-all  be 
made  to  pro-iucers  on  a  farm  who.  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary,  devote  to 
approved  conservation  uses  ad  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  In  accordance  with  land 
diversion  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  such  producers.  The  amounts  pay- 
able to  producers  under  land  diversion  con- 
tracta  may  be  determined  through  tbe  sub- 
mission of  bids  for  such  contracts  by  pro- 
ducers in  such  manner  as  t»-e  Secretary  may 
prescrtlM  or  through  such  other  means  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate.  Tn  deter- 
mining the  acceptability  of  contract  offers, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  extent  of  tbe  diversion  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  producers  and  the  productivity  of  the 
acreage  diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
total  acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements 
In  any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not 
to  affect  adversely  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community. 

"(C)  The  set-aside  acreage  and  t^'e  addi- 
tional diverted  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 
wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  In  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  pay  an  appropriate 
share  of  tbe  cost  of  practices  designed  to 
carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  foregoing  sen- 
tence. The  Secretaiy  may  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional pavment  on  such  acreage  In  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general 
public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  with- 
out other  compensation,  access  to  all  or  such 
portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  the  general  public  for  hunting,  trap- 


ping, fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  appli- 
cable State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(D)  If  the  6i>erator  of  the  (arm  desires  to 
participate  in  the  program  formulated  under 
this  paragraph,  tbe  operator  ahaU  file  an 
agreement  to  do  so  not  later  than  such  data 
as  tbe  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans,  pur- 
chases, and  payments  under  this  subsection 
and  disaster  payments  under  section  114  of 
this  Act  B'^all  be  made  available  to  producers 
on  such  farm  only  if  the  producers  set  salde 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  tbe  number 
of  acres  that  the  operator  of  the  farm  agrees 
to  set  aside  and  devote  to  approved  soil  con- 
serving uses,  and  tbe  agreement  shall  so  pro- 
vide. Thfc  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  tbe  producers  on  the  farm,  termi- 
nate or  modify  any  such  agreement  entered 
Into  under  this  paragraph  if  tbe  Secretary 
determines  such  action  necessary  because  of 
any  emergency  created  by  drought  or  other 
disaster,  or  in  order  to  alleviate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  rice. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  InteresU  of  tenantt 
and  sharecroppers. 

"(9)  In  any  case  In  whlcb  tbe  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fuUy  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  precludes  tbe  making  cf  ioana. 
purchases,  and  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  disaster  payments  under  section  114 
of  this  Act.  tbe  Secretary  may.  nevertheless, 
make  such  loans,  purchases,  and  paymenta  in 
such  amounts  as  tbe  Secretary  determines  to 
be  equitable  in  relation  to  tbe  seriousness  of 
the  default. 

"(10)  Tbe  Secretary  may  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  ttiis  subsection. 

"(11)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  tbe 
program  authorized  under  this  subsection 
through  tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"(12)  The  provisions  of  section  8(g)  of 
tbe  Sou  Conservation  and  Etomestlc  Allot- 
ment Act  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments) shall  apply  to  paymenta  under  this 
subsection.". 

SUSPENSION     OP     ACSEACE     AIXOTKEWTS.      Xak- 
KETINC   QUOTAS,    AND    OTHEX    PCOVISUtNS 

Sec.  703.  SecUons  351,  353,  353,  354,  3SS. 
356,  and  377  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U5.C.  1351-1356,  1377)  shaU 
not  be  appUcable  to  the  1962  through  1B8S 
crops  of  rice. 

CONPOaiCIltC  AMKMDlCBirT 

Sec.  704.  Section  408(m)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1428(m)),  as 
added  by  section  304  of  tbe  Rice  Production 
Act  of  1975  and  amended  and  nuule  effective 
for  the  1976  through  1981  crops  of  rice  by 
section  705  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977,  ShaU  be  effective  for  tbe  1982 
through  1985  crops  of  rice. 

TTTLK  Vin — PBAJTOT8 

ANNUAL  MAaXKmtC  QUOTA  AND  STATK  SfWMa 
AIXOnCXNT 

Sec.  801.  (s)  Sections  358(a)  and  3S8(e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustnaent  Act  of  1938 
(7  U.S  C.  1358(a)  and  1358(e) )  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  the  1983  through  1985  crops  of 
peanuts. 

(b)  Section  801(b)  of  tbe  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  944)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1985". 

NATIONAI.        ACaEACE        AIXOTHKNT;        NATXONAI, 

pousDACE   quota:    faem   POUNDAGE  ooota; 

AND    DKKINHIONS 

Sec.  803.  Sections  358(k)  through  3&8(p) 
of  tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(7  use.  I358(k)-I358(p)).  as  added  by 
section  802  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  to  be  effective  for  tbe  1978  through 
1981  crops  of  peanute.  shall  be  effective  for 
tbe  1983  through  198S  crops  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 
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(1)  SMtlan  SM(1)  to  mmmOmA  by  Btrlklnc 
oat  "sad  IMl.  1.4404X10  tona"  In  Um  flnt 
amUDM  Mid  liu«rui>(  In  Ueu  theraof  tb« 
toUovlnc:  "and  for  Mch  of  Um  marketlnc 
ymn  IMl  through  IBOS.  1.440.000  ton*":  and 
(1)  Saetloa  SM(m)  is  amandod  by  strlk- 
bif  tnt  "IVn  throofh  1977"  and  inaartlnc 
in  Uou  tbonof  "IBTT  through  loai". 
■au.  ixus,  AMD  TBAirana  or  trwtun 
ALLoncxim 
tec.  003.  SoeUon  803  of  the  Food  and  Agrl- 
eultur*  Act  of  1877  (Bl  SUt.  048)  is  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  "IMl"  and  Inserting  !n  Ueu 
tbanof  "lOSS". 

auMMMtam  fshaltixs:  disposition  oy 

aaomoMAi.  pxakots 

8r.  804.  Section  804  of  the  Pood  and  A^- 

culture  Act  of  1077  (91  Stat.  040)  la  amended 

by  atilklng  out  "1881"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

tbanat  "1808". 

uBom  AMv  ascoan 
Sac.  005.  SeeUon  805  of  the  Food  and  Agrt- 
cultura  Act  of  1077  (9i  Stat.  947)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1081"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1085". 


TATIOIf  OF  OWOSaD  ALLOTKBrrs 

Sac.  800.  Section  806  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1077  (01  SUt.  947)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1085". 

rues  suppoar  paocsAM  roa  thx  i»sa 
THBoucB  lass  caops 
Sac.  807.  BifectlTe  only  for  the  1883  through 
18W  CK^  of  peanuts,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1049  Is  amended  by  Inserting  lmn:edlately 
aftar  section  108  a  new  section  lOSA  as 
foUowa: 

"Sac.  lOBA.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
proTlslon  of   law — 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans. 
purehaeea.  or  other  o-eratlons  on  quota  pea- 
nuts for  each  of  the  1983  through  1985  crops 
at  such  levels  as  the  Secretary  Onds  appro- 
ptata,  taking  into  consideration  the  eight 
factors  speclAed  In  secuon  401(b)  of  this 
Act  and  any  change  In  the  index  of  prices 
P^d  by  farmars  for  production  itema,  in- 
tw^at.  tazea  and  wage  rates  during  the  pe- 
rlad  baglnning  January  l  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  calender  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  marketing  year  for  which  the  level 
of  support  Is  being  determined,  but  not  less 
than  8850  per  ton.  The  levels  of  support  so 
announced  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any  de- 
ductions for  Inspection,  handling,  or  storage; 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
Juataaenta  for  location  of  peanuts  and  such 
other  adjuatments  as  are  authorized  under 
section  403  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  through  loans, 
ptirehasea.  or  other  operaUons  on  additional 
P—nats  for  each  of  the  1083  through  lOeS 
cropa.  In  determining  support  levels,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  taVe  into  consideration  the 
Wamand  for  peanut  ou  and  peanut  meal,  ex- 
pected prices  of  other  vegetable  oils  and  pro- 
tein maala.  and  the  demand  for  peanuts  In 
foreign  marketa.  The  Secretary  abiU  an- 
nounce the  level  of  support  for  additional 
peannta  of  each  crop  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15  preceding  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  levti  of  support  U  being  deter- 


"(e)(1)  In  carrying  out  subaecUons  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
make  warehouse  storage  loans  available  In 
each  of  the  three  producing  areas  (described 
la  7  CPB  sac.  1440.4  (1877) )  to  a  designated 
area  marketing  asaodaUon  of  peanut  pro- 
taosrs  tliat  Is  selected  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  that  is  operated  primarUy  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  such  lo6in  actlv- 
Itlaa.  Such  aasocUtions  may  be  used  in  ad- 
mlnlatratlTa  and  supervisory  acUvltlea  reUt- 
lag  to  prloa  mpport  and  markatlng  acttvltiea 


under  this  section  and  sactloo  800  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1838.  Such  loans 
shall  Include,  In  addition  to  the  price  sup- 
port value  of  the  peanuta.  such  costs  as  huch 
association  reasonably  may  incur  In  carry- 
ing out  such  responslbUlties  in  Its  operations 
and  activities  under  this  section  and  section 
359  of  the  Agricultural  Adjiutment  Act  of 
1838. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  that  each 
such  association  establish  pools  and  maintain 
complete  and  accurate  records  by  type  for 
quota  peanuts  handled  under  loans  and  for 
additional  peanuts  produced  without  a  con- 
tract between  handler  and  producer  described 
In  section  359(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  Net  gains  on  peanuts  in 
each  pool,  unless  otherwise  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  distributed  In  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  peanuts  placed  In  the 
pool  by  each  grower.  Net  gains  for  peanuts  In 
each  pool  shall  consist  ot  (A;  for  quota  pea- 
nuts, the  net  gains  over  and  above  the  loan 
Indebtedness  and  other  costs  or  losses  in- 
curred on  peanuts  placed  In  such  pool  plus 
an  amount  from  the  pool  for  additional  pea- 
nuts to  the  extent  of  the  net  gains  from  the 
sale  for  domestic  food  and  related  uses  of  ad- 
ditional peanuts  in  the  pool  for  additional 
peanuts  equal  to  any  loss  on  disposition  of 
all  peanuts  In  the  pool  for  quota  peanuts  and 
(B)  for  additional  peanuts,  the  net  gains  over 
and  above  the  loan  indebtedness  and  other 
costa  or  loeses  incurred  on  peanuts  placed  In 
the   poo!    for   additional    peanuts    less    any 
amount  allocated  to  oTset  any  loes  on  the 
pool  for  quota  peanjts  as  provided  In  clause 
(A)   of  thla  sentence.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  any  dis- 
tribution of  net  gains  on  additional  peanuts 
of  any  type  to  any  producer  ahall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  any  loss  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  on  quota  peanuts  of  a 
diUerent   type   placed   under  loan   by   such 
grower.". 

TITLE  IX— SOYBEANS 
Sxe.  901.  Elective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  soybeana.  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1849  (U.S.C. 
1446)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence.  Inserting  "soy- 
beans." after  "tung  nuts,";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  soybeans  shall  be  supported 
through  loans  and  purchases  at  such  level  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  In  re- 
latlcm  to  competing  commodities  and  taking 
Into  consideration  domestic  and  foreign  sup- 
ply and  demand  factors:  Provided.  That  the 
minimum  level  of  price  support  for  any  such 
crop  of  soybeans  shall  be  05.44  per  bushel: 
Provided  further .  That,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  1102  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  the  Secretary  shall 
not  require  a  set-aside  of  soybean  acreage 
as  a  condition  ot  eUglblUty  for  price  sup- 
port for  any  commodity  supported  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.". 

TITLE  X— 8UOAR 

Sec.  1001.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane,  section  301  of  the  Agrlculttiral 
Act  of  1949  (7  n.S.C.  1446)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  striking  out 
"honey,  and  mUk"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "honey,  milk,  sugar  beets,  and  sugar- 
cane": and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
ssctlon  (h)  as  foUows: 

"(h)  The  price  of  each  of  the  1083  through 
1986  crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugrarcane.  re- 
spectively, shall  be  supported  through  loans 
and  purchases  with  re3p?ct  to  the  processed 
prolucts  thereof  at  such  leve!s  as  the  Secre- 
tary detemiinea  adequate  to  assure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sugar  production  capacity  of 
the  United  Stataa.". 


Apnl  10. 1981 

TTTLB  XI— MIBCKLLANKOUB 
arAKosT  AUTHoaiTT  roa  Daaana  PATimrTa 
fisc.    1101.    Effective   only    for    the    1083 
through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  and  rice,  Utle  I  of  the  Agrlcul- 
toral  Act  of  1M0  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  secUon  114  as  foUows: 
"Sac.  114.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
TUlon  of  law — 

"(a)  Effective  only  for  the  1983  through 
1086  cropa  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rice,  the  Secretary  may  m^^^^^  «n«- 
aster  payments  for  any  su.Ji  crop  to  pro- 
ducers participating  In  the  program  for  any 
such  conunodlty  under  this  Act  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  ot  1838  whenerer  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that — 

"(1)  as  the  restut  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  of  the  producers,  pio- 
ducers  on  farms  ha\e  stiff ered  substantial 
losses  of  production  either  from  being  pre- 
vented from  planting  a  nonconserving  crop 
on  the  farm  program  acreage  or  from  reduced 
yields  on  such  acreage,  and  that  such  losses 
have  created  an  economic  emergency  for  the 
producers;  and 

"(3)  Federal  crop  insurance  Indemnity 
payments  and  other  forms  of  assistance  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Qovemiaent  to  such 
producers  for  such  losses  together  are  in- 
sufficient to  aUevlate  such  economic  emer- 
gency: and 

"(3)  additional  assistance  must  be  made 
available  to  such  producers  to  alleviate  the 
economic  emergency. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  undsr  this  section  on  any  of 
the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice,  prevented 
planting  disaster  payments,  reduced  yield 
disaster  payments,  or  both,  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
or  rice  on  a  farm  are  prevented  from  planting 
any  portion  of  the  acreage  intended  for  the 
commodity  to  the  commodity  or  to  other 
nonconserving  crops  because  of  drought, 
flood,  or  other  natural  disaster,  or  other  con- 
dition beyond  the  control  of  the  producers, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  prevented  planting 
disaster  payments  to  the  producers  on  the 
number  of  acres  so  affected  but  not  to  exceed 
the  acreage  planted  to  the  commodity  for 
hardest  (including  acreage  that  the  produc- 
ers were  prevented  from  planting  to  the 
commodity  because  of  drought,  flood,  or 
other  nattual  disaster,  or  other  condition 
beyond  the  control  cf  the  producera)  in  the 
Immediately  preceding  year,  multiplied  by 
75  per  centum  of  the  farm  program  payment 
yield  established  by  the  Secretary  times  a 
payment  rate  equal  to  33^  per  centtun  of 
the  established  price  for  the  conunodlty. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  be- 
cause of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster, or  other  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producen,  the  total  quantity  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
that  the  producera  of  any  such  commodity 
are  able  to  harvest  on  any  farm  la  leas  th*n 
the  result  of  miUUplylng  60  per  centum  of 
the  farm  program  payment  yield  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  crop  (76  per  cen- 
timi  In  the  case  if  upland  cotton  and  rice) 
by  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  for  such 
crop,  the  Secretary  shall  make  reduced  yield 
disaster  payments  to  producera  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  at  a  rate  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  the  esUbltshed  price  for  the  crop  for  the 
deficiency  In  production  below  60  per  cen- 
tum for  the  crop,  and  to  producera  of  upland 
cotton  and  rice  at  a  rate  equal  to  33^  per 
centimi  of  the  established  price  for  the  crop 
for  the  deaciency  In  producUon  below  78 
per  centum  for  the  tTop. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  amount  of  paymenta  wi»/iif 
available  under  subaactlon  (b)  of  this  aacttom 
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with  respect  to  individual  farms  so  aa  to 
Msure  the  equiuble  allotment  of  such  pay- 
ments among  proaucera  taking  Into  account 
other  forms  of  Federal  disaster  asalatanca 
provided  to  the  producers  for  the  crop  In- 
volved. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provialons  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authoriked  under  thU  section  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.". 

ssT-Asms  or  woaii  AixT-njurtaD  Acazacx 

Sac.  1103.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(a)  Whenever  a  set-aside  is  in  effect  for 
one  or  more  of  the  1982  through  1085  crops 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
quire, as  a  condition  of  eUjlbUlty  for  loans, 
purchsfes,  and  payments  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  that  the  acreage  normaUy 
planted  to  crops  dealgnated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  acreage  of  set-aalde 
or  diversion.  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  normal  crop  acreage  for  a  farm  on  the 
basis  of  the  acreage  planted  for  har»eat  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  three-year  period,  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary  so  as  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  among  producera. 

(b)  Whenever  a  set-aside  Is  in  effect  for 
one  or  more  of  the  1082  through  1985  crope 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice,  the  Secretary  may  Increase  the  estab- 
lished price  for  any  such  commodity  by  the 
amount  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate to  compensate  producers  for  participation 
in  such  set-aside.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  such  increase,  the  Secretary  ahall 
take  Into  account  changes  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction resulting  from  participation  in  the 
set-aside  involved.  If  the  established  price  is 
Increased  for  any  commodity  for  which  a  set- 
aside  is  In  effect,  the  Secretary  may  increase 
the  established  price  for  any  other  com- 
modity In  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
just any  increase  in  the  established  price  to 
reflect.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  land  diver- 
sion payments  for  the  crop  for  a^ch  an  in- 
crease is  determined. 

raaii  stobagx  radurr  loams 

Sec.  1103.  Section  1104  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1077  (81  Stat.  054.  aa 
amended)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1981."  both  places  that  date  ap- 
peara  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  80.  1985". 

raaaixx-HKU)  auaata 

Sac.  1104.  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1983  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  (pmins,  the  flrat 
sentence  of  section  110(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1948  (7  U.S.C.  1445e(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Provided.  That" 
and  all  that  follows  doan  through  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided.  That  tl;e  Secretary 
may  make  available  price-support  loans 
unifer  the  producer  storage  program  at  levels 
above  such  level  of  support,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  130  percent  of  such  level  of  support, 
to  producera  of  each  of  the  1883  throurjh  1885 
crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  increased 
level  of  support  is  necessary  to  encourage 
sulBclent  participation  in  the  producer  stor- 
age program  to  adequately  cromote  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  such  commodities  when 
such  commodities  are  In  abundant  aupply.". 

TITLE  X'l— PUBLIC  LAW  480 
MAaKKT   DCVKLOPlCKIfT   UNIlia  PtjaUC  LAW  4S0 

Sec.  1301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
403  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  UB.C.  1733)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "domestic  wine  or 
beer  Industry"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thaieof 


"domestic  wine,  beer,  or  distilled  qUrtts  in- 
dustry". 
ExmrsioM  or  pcbu=  law  4so  psocbams 
Sec.  1203.  Section  400  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1864  (7  UJ9.C.  1736c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1881"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  theieof 
•1886". 

TITLE  Xin— FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMOD- 

IIT  DISTBIBUTTON  PBOOBAM8 

AMEMDMEMTS  TO  THE   DBriNXnOIf   Or 

"IHEI/TT    FOOD   PLAM" 

Sac.  1301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1877  (7  U£.C. 
30U(o) )  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  clause  (3)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(3)  make  cost  adjustments  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan  for  HawaU.  the  urban 
areaa  of  Alaaka.  and  the  rural  anas  of 
Alaska  to  reflect  the  cost  of  food  in  HawaU 
and  such  are2ks  of  Alaska."; 

(3)  incUuse  (4)— 

(A)  striking  out  "through  January  1. 
1880,",  "and  July  1".  and  "and  March  31.  re- 
spectively": and 

(B)  striking  out  "six"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "twelve";  and 

(3)  striking  out  clauses  (5)  and  (6)  and 
inserting  a  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (4). 

DEDOcnoMS  ALLOWED  Of  THE  COMPUTATION  Or 
HOUSEHOLD    OICOICE 

Sec.  1302.  (a)  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1877  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence — 

(A)  inserting  "and  every  January  1  there- 
after." after  "January  1,  1881,";  and 

(B)  Btrllclng  out  the  semicolon  imme- 
diately after  "September  30"  the  second  time 
that  date  appears,  and  aU  that  foUows  down 
thiotigh  the  end  of  the  sentence; 

(3)  in  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence, 
striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "on  January  1, 
1982."  down  through  the  end  of  the  clause 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  every  January  1  thereafter,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  $5  to  reflect  such  changes  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  the  preceding 
September  30.";  and 

(3)  sdd'ng  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  foUows:  "Households  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  dependent  care,  excess  shelter  ex- 
pense, or  medical  deductions  for  expenses 
that  are  paid  on  behalf  of  a  household  by  a 
third  party.". 

(b)  Sections  104  and  106(3)  of  PubUc  Law 
00-240  (84  Stat.  358)  are  hereby  repealed. 

■LIGIBILITT  roa  PAETICIPATIOII WOaK 

BXCIBTaATXOW 

Sac.  1303.  SecUon  6(d)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1877  (7  U.S.C.  3015(d)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sU"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twelve". 

I  ft.wm.Trr  or  STATES  roa  cmTAiM  losses 

BKLArarC    TO    rOOD    STAMP    CXJUPOIfS 

Sac.  1304.  Section  7(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1077  (7  va.C.  2016(f) )  U  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  State  agency  shaU  be  strictly 
liable  -to  the  Secretary  for  any  financial 
losses  Involved  in  the  acceptance,  storage, 
or  issuance  cf  coupons,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  loss  resulting  from  the  Issuance  or 
replacement  of  auth(»1zatlona  for  coupons 
or  replacement  of  aUotments.  the  State 
agency  shaU  be  liable  to  the  Secretary  for 
losses  that  sound  management  can  prevent, 
aa  prescribed  m  regulattons  promul^ted  by 
the  Secretary.". 

oaa  or  avn.  moket  pkmalties  to  xMcaaAsa 
EirroacEMzir?  AcnoMa 

Sac.  1305.  Section  13  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2031)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
"Suma  ooUected  aa  civil  money 


penalties  under  this  section  sbaU  bs  de- 
posited in  a  special  revolving  fund,  whl^ 
abaU  bs  available  without  fiscal  year  llmlta- 
tlona  for  use  by  tlie  Secretary  to  flnanre  ac- 
tions to  secure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  through  efforts  to  reduce 
Improper  food  stamp  use  and  fraud.". 
mcmTivEs  roa  taaoa  aaDucTiow 
plamb   roa  coaaacriva  Acnow   to 


Sac.  1300.  Section  16  of  the  Fbod  Stamp 
Act  of  1877  (7  U.8.C.  2036)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  clause  (4)  of  the  flrst  santanoe  of 
subsection  (c).  inserting  immediately  aftar 
"25  per  centum"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and.  effective  October  1.  1081.  that  also 
meeu  the  standard  contained  in  paiagn^tta 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection";  end 

(2)  in  subjection  (d)  — 

(A)  striking  out  "October  1.  1878"  and 
ineertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1961"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)  (3)**. 

Txnmma  fob  the  rooo  stamp  pboqbam 
Sac.  1807.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1077  (7  U.S.C.  3037)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  striking  out  "and 
not  in  excess  of  09.730.276.000  for  the  flaeal 
year  en<llng  September  80,  1081"  in  the  flrat 
sen/tence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  such  sums  aa  may  be  nacea- 
sary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1081,  and  following  fiscal  yean  up  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1085":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thoeof  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  as  foUowB: 

"(e)  Funds  collected  from  claims  agalnat 
households  or  State  agencies,  including 
claims  ooUected  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 7(f),  11(h).  and  16(g)  of  this  Act, 
claims  resulting  from  resolution  of  audit 
findings,  and  claims  coUected  from  liouse- 
bolds  receive  overissuancea.  shaU  be  credited 
to  the  food  stamp  program  appropriation 
account  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  col- 
lection occurs.  Funds  provided  to  State 
agencies  under  section  16(c)  of  this  Act  ahaU 
be  paid  from  the  appropriation  account  for 
the  flscal  year  in  which  the  funda  ara 
provided.". 

extemsioii  or  the  commomtt  raBRiaiTnov 
pbocbams;   PEWALTiBS  poa  coNVsaaiow 

^c.  1308.  Section  4  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1073  (7  UB.C. 
612c  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  striking  out  "1978. 
1070.  1980.  and  1981"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "1078  through  1086";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  as  foUowa: 

"(d)  Whoever  embezzles,  wUlfuUy  miaap- 
pUes,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  agricul- 
tural commodities  or  their  products  (or  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  deriving  from  dona- 
tion of  such  commodities)  provided  under 
this  section  or  under  section  410  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1040  (7  U.S.C.  1431).  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  UB.C. 
612c) .  or  section  700  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1006  (7  U.8.C.  144fla-l).  whether 
received  directly  or  indirecUy  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultxire,  or 
whoever  receives,  conceala.  or  retains  such 
commodities,  products,  funds,  assets,  or  prop- 
erty to  the  person's  own  use  or  gain  knowing 
such  commodities,  products,  funds,  aaeets.  or 
property  have  been  embeazled.  wUlfuUy  mis- 
appUed,  stolen  or  obtamed  by  fraud  shall,  if 
such  commodities,  products,  funds,  assets,  or 
property  are  of  a  value  of  0100  or  more,  be 
flned  not  more  than  010.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  flve  years,  or  both,  or  ahaU.  if 
such  commodities,  products,  funds,  assets,  or 
property  are  of  a  value  of  less  than  0100.  be 
flned  not  more  than  aLOOO  or  Ung[>rlsoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 
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AMmDMnm  to  thx  AirrHosiTT  ros  th* 

OOMMOOUT   BUmXMKMT/U.   FOOD   PBOOMAM 

Sac.  1309.  Section  6(k)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Ooxwumer  Protection  Act  of  1S>73  (7 
XJJB.C.  Oiac  note)  U  amenrted  to  read  as 
followa: 

"SBC.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  supplemen- 
tal feeding  program  (berelnafter  referred  to 
as  the  'commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram') to  which  reference  Is  made  In  section 
4  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sbaU  provide  to  State  agencies  admlnloterlng 
through  1086.  funds  appropriated  from  the 
program,  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1982 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  amounts 
equal  to  the  administrative  costs  of  State 
and  local  agencies  In  operating  the  program, 
except  that  the  fimds  provided  to  State  agen- 
clea  each  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  IS  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
provision  of  commodities  to  State  agencies 
under  the  program  for  that  &3cal  year.". 

TITLE  XIV— MULTITEAR  SET-ASTDE 

&c.  I40I.  Section  1006  of  the  Agrlcultiual 
Act  at  1970  (16  U.S.C.  1505)  U  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "1981"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "1983"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986". 
TTTLB        XV — rOGD        AND         AORICUL- 

TDRAL    RESEARCH.     EXTENSION.     AND 

TBACUINO 

AJOEMDMBrrS  TO  8UV111LB  A  Of  THX  If ATIOMAL 
ACaiCULTUKAI,  aESXAKCR,  KSTXIfSIOir,  AHD 
TXACHHTC    POLICT    ACT    OF    1»77 

Sec.    1501.    (a)    Section    1402   of   the   Na- 
tional AgrlcTiltural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  D.S.C.  1301  j 
is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 
"nmnrGS 

"Sac.  1403.  Ccngreae  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  provided  funding  support  for 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing for  many  years  to  promote  and  protect 
the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  United  States,  and  this  support 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  a^lcultural  system; 

"<3)  a  unique  partnership  arrangement 
exists  In  agricultural  research,  extension. 
and  teaching  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  several 
Sutes  whereby  the  States  have  accepted  an  J 
mxppoirte<i.  through  legislation  and  appro- 
priations, programs  of  agricultural  research. 
«xten Irion,  and  teaching  under  Federal  leg- 
IsUtlon: 

"(3)  the  existing  agricultural  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  system,  consisting 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  other  colleges  and 
universities  engaged  In  agricultural  research, 
•xtenslon  services,  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  the  private  sector  constitute 
an  essential  national  resource  that  must 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  any  further 
strengthening  of  asfrtctilturaJ  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  in  the  United  States: 

"(4)  the  partnership  in  publicly  support- 
ed agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
t«ia<:Mng  involving  the  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  the  programs  of  the 
States  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  out- 
standing successes  achieved  In  meeting  the 
varied  needs  of  United  States  agriculture. 
and  must  be  preserved  and  enhanced; 

"(6)  Federal  funding  leveU  for  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  teaching  have 
not  been  oommenstirate  with  the  need  for 
t«cbnologlcal  pro-rress  stenuning  from 
changes  in  the  United  States  agriculture  and 
the  world  food  and  agricultural  situation. 

"(6)  expanded  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  are  needed  to  meet 
the  rising  denumd  for  food.  fil>er.  and  en- 
ergy caused  by  Increases  In  worldwide  popu- 
lation, incraases  in  the  cost  of  energy,  and 


food  shortages  due  to  short-term  or  local- 
iMd  adverse  climatic  conditions; 

"(7)  declining  rates  of  Increase  In  pro- 
ductlTlty,  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  and  petrochemicals,  de- 
clining water  tables,  natural  resource  deple- 
tion deterioration  of  environmental  quality, 
and  the  increasing  inability  of  world  agri- 
culture to  provide  and  maintain  adequate 
food  for  an  ever  Increasing  population  threat- 
en the  security  of  future  food  supplies; 

"(8)  advances  In  the  food  and  agricultural 
sciences  and  technology  have  become  in- 
creasingly limited  by  the  concentration  on 
thorough  development  and  exploitation  of 
currently  known  scientific  principles  and 
technological  approaches  at  the  expense  of 
more  fundamental  research,  and  a  strong  re- 
search effort  in  the  basic  sciences  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  breakthroughs  in  knowl- 
edge that  can  support  new  and  Innovative 
food  and  agricultural  technologies; 

"(9)  Increased  research  and  extension  are 
necessary  to  alleviate  inadequacies  of  the 
marketing  system  (including  storage,  trans- 
portation, and  distribution  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products)  that  have  Impaired  ag- 
ricultural and  forest  production  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  and  forest  prod- 
ucts; 

"(10)  professional  expertise  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  Is  in  short  supply 
and  in  not  sulBcient  to  meet  current  and 
projected  occupational  employment  de- 
mand; 

"(II)  more  reliable  data  and  better  re- 
search-baaed economic  Information  are 
needed  for  the  increasingly  complex  public 
and  private  decisions  required  by  the  rapidly 
changing  events  In  domestic  and  world  agri- 
culture; 

"(13)  Increased  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  attention  must  t>e 
given  to  a  wide  variety  of  subject  areas,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to: 

"(A)  productivity.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  more  sophisticated  crop  and  animal 
management  systems,  new  crops  and  food 
sources,  increased  yields  per  acre  and  pro- 
duction per  breeding  unit,  reduced  energy 
Inputs,  lower  overall  coets,  protection  of  the 
envlro.nment.  and  the  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  plant  and  animal  germplasm: 

"(B)  energy.  Including  the  development  oi 
alternative  sources  of  energy,  new  crops  to 
produce  blomass  for  conversion  into  energy, 
and  new  methods  of  conserving  energy  that 
win  permit  the  Increased  production  of  food 
and  fiber  with  the  use  of  leas  petroleum, 
natural  gas.  and  petrochemicals; 

"(C)  management  of  renewable  natural 
resources.  Including  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  forest  and  range  resources,  reduc- 
tion of  soil  erosion,  preservation  of  prime 
farmlands  rapidly  being  converted  to  urban 
uses.  Improved  water  supply  and  use,  and 
aquae  ulture; 

"(D)  human  nutrition.  Including  deter- 
mining nutrition  requirements  especially  as 
they  relate  to  groups  In  greatest  need,  such 
as  the  elderly,  the  yoimg.  and  the  malnour- 
ished, better  understanding  of  the  compo- 
nents of  various  foods  and  of  human  die- 
tary requirements,  and  conveying  nutrition 
Information  to  people  so  that  they  can  un- 
derstand and  use  It; 

"(E)  family  and  community  development, 
Including  assistance  to  local  governments 
and  rural  communities  in  developing  and 
maintaining  the  services  and  structures  nec- 
essary to  support  the  agricultural  system  of 
the  Nation.  Including  Its  vital  small  farm 
component,  and  to  consumers  and  rural 
residents; 

"(P)  International  food  and  agriculture, 
including  the  development  of  resources 
needed  to  produce  adequate  food  for  the  ex- 
panding world  population  and  improved  co- 
operation by  the  United  States  agricultural 
research  and  educational  system  with  inter- 
national   research    and    education    centers. 


counterpart  agencies,  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  other  countries:  and 

"(13)  long-range  planning  for  agricultural 
research,  extension,  and  teaching  is  a  key 
element  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  this 
title,  and  all  elements  in  the  agricultural 
research  and  educational  systeni  should  ex- 
pand their  successful  planning  and  coordi- 
nation efforts.". 

(b)  SecUon  1403  of  the  NaUonal  Agri- 
cultural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U3.C.  3103)  U  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "undertake  the  special 
measures  set  forth  in  this  title  to  improve 
the  coordination  and  planning  of  agricul- 
tural research.  Identify  needs  and  establish 
priorities  for  such  research,  assure  that  high 
priority  research  Is"  In  clause  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "imder- 
take  the  special  measures  set  forth  In  this 
title  to  improve  the  coordination  and  plan- 
ning of  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching.  Identify  needs  and  establish  prior- 
ities for  such  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing, assure  that  the  high  priorities  are": 

(3)  striking  out  "section  1402(8) "  In  clause 
(4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
1403(13)": 

(3)  adding  "and  teaching"  after  "research" 
In  clause  (6) ;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "training  and  research" 
In  clause  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"research,  extension,  and  teaching". 

(c)  Section  1404  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103)  Is  amended 
by— 

(I)  in  clause  (8),  Inserting  "energy  pro- 
duction, use,  and  conservation."  Immediately 
after  "soil  and  water  conservation  and  use," 
and  Immediately  after  "range  management"; 

(3)  In  clause  (13),  Inserting  "American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,"  Immediately  after 
"Guam,";  and 

(3)  amending  clause  (14)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(14)  the  term  'teaching'  means  for- 
mal classroom  instruction,  laboratory  in- 
struction, and  practicum  experience  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  and  matters 
relating  thereto  (such  as  faculty  develop- 
ment, student  recruitment  and  services,  cur- 
riculum development.  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment,  and  Innovative  teaching 
methodologies)  conducted  by  colleges  and 
universities  offering  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degrees.". 

RXSPON8iBn.rnKS  or  the  SEcarraaT  of 

ACBICT)n.TUaX 

Sec.  1503.  Section  1405  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3131)  U 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  strlkin?  out  "Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare"  In  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
clause  (8).  and  striking  out  the  period  im- 
mediately after  clause  (9)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  clause 
(10)  as  follows: 

"(10)  coordinate  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  activities  conducted 
or  Pnanced  bv  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  renewable  resource  assess- 
ments and  programs  prepared  under  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  and  the  appraisals  and 
national  coll  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams prepared  under  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of   1977.". 

JOINT   COUKCn.    ON    FOOD    AND    AOaiCTTlTTTKAl;, 
SCIKNCXS 

Sec.  1503.  Section  1407  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
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ing  Policy  Act  of   1977   (7  UAO.  8132)    la 

amended  by — 

(1)  In  subseetion  (a),  striking  out  "ot  flre 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "tbat 
expires  December  31,  1986"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b),  striking  out  "re- 
search and  extension"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching": 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)  the  following:  "The  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Council  shall  be  publicly  announced  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  each  meeting  and 
shall  be  open  to  the  public.  Appropriate  rec- 
ords of  the  meetings  shall  be  kept  and  made 
available  to  the  public  on  request."; 

(4)  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)(1)  The  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Joint  Council  shall  be  to  bring  about 
more  effective  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching  by  improving  the  plan- 
ning and  coordination  of  such  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching,  whether  publicly  or 
privately  funded. 

"(2)  the  Joint  Council's  responslblUtlea 
shall  also  be  to — 

"(A)  assist  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
under  this  title  for  the  planning  and  coordi- 
nation of  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  by  operating  a  system  of  re- 
gional and  national  planning  and  coordina- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  programs  and 
responsibilities  of,  and  using  the  resources 
of,  all  participants  in  the  United  States  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching 
system,  for  the  purposes  of — 

"(1)  improving  planning  and  coordination 
of  agricultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching: 

"(II)  developing  recommendations  and  re- 
ports describing  current  and  long-range 
needs,  priorities,  and  goals  in  the  food  and 
agrictiltural  sciences: 

"(111)  developing  mechanisms  and  time- 
tables for  achieving  priorities  and  goals  in 
the  food  and  agricultural  sciences; 

"(iv)  preparing  recommendations  for 
short-term  and  longer-term  national  and 
regional  plans  for  agricultural  research,  ex- 
tension, and  teaching,  deUneatlng  siiggested 
areas  of  responsiblUty  for  Federal  agencies. 
State  institutions,  and  other  organizations 
in  carrying  out  such  activities,  and  the 
financial  and  other  support  necessary  for 
such  activities; 

"(V)  maintaining  an  inventory  of  ongoing 
agricultural  research,  extension,  and  teach- 
ing programs  conducted  by  the  organizations 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Council,  and  periodically  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  actilevements  of  these  programs; 
and 

"(vi)  identifying  impediments  and  ob- 
stacles to  progress  in  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences  and  devel<^ing  strategies  to 
alleviate  or  overcome  them; 

"(B)  assist  agencies,  institutions,  and  per- 
sons engaged  in  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  teaching,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
In  translating  plans  to  action  through 
budget  development  processes  and  program 
development,  coordination,  and  manage- 
ment within  available  resources; 

"(C)  provide  forums  for  the  interchange 
of  Information  among  the  organisations  rep- 
resented by  the  members  of  the  Joint  Coim- 
cil  that  will  assure  Improved  awareness 
among  these  organizations  concerning  the 
agricultural  research,  exten^i-n.  and  teach- 
ing programs,  results,  and  directioDs  of  e*cb 
organization; 

"(D)  encourage  and  assist  organisations 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Council  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
economic,  environmental,  and  social  effects 
of  their  aerlcultural  research,  extension,  and 
teaching  programs; 


"(E)  develop  and  review  the  effectiveness 
of  a  system  of  compiling,  maintaining,  and 
disseminating  information  al>out  publicly 
supported  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  teaching,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  do  the  same  for  such  programs 
conducted  by  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, foundations,  contract  research  groups. 
private  industry,  and  others; 

"(F)  disseminate  Information  produced 
by  the  Joint  Council,  especially  Information 
derived  from  its  regional  and  national  plan- 
ning and  coordination  efforts,  among  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  research,  extension, 
and  tfiarhing  in  the  public  sad  private  sec- 
tors for  tbslr  use  in  planning  pxtgnms,  set- 
ting priorities,  developing  budget  requeitA, 
Kuu   conciuctlng   and   aujustlng   programs: 


"(O)  prepare,  for  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  organizations  tepresented  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Council  for  use  in  set- 
ting national,  regional,  and  State  priorities 
lor  agricultural  research,  extension,  ana 
teaching  and  In  identifying  levels  of  siqi- 
port  needed  for  such  activities — 

"(1)  annual  reports,  to  be  submitted  by 
not  later  than  June  30  of  each  year,  of  (a) 
the  Joint  Council's  recommendations  as  to 
priorities  and  Federal  funding  levels  for  ag- 
ricultiual  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
programs  dtuing  the  two  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year 
(Which  recommendations  should  include  tht 
views  of  the  Joint  Council  as  to  suggested 
areas  of  responsibilities  among  governmen- 
tal, educational,  and  other  organizations  for 
such  programs),  and  (b)  the  accomplish- 
ments and  future  plans  of  agricultural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  programs 
conducted  by  the  organizations  represented 
by  the  members  of  the  Joint  Council  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  In  such  year;  and 

"(11)  a  report,  to  be  submitted  by  not 
later  than  June  30.  1983  (and  updated  every 
two  years  thereafter) ,  of  the  Joint  Council^ 
proposals  for  the  advancement  of  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  over  the  five  years 
beginning  October  I,  1983,  that  reflects  tht. 
coordinated  views  of  the  agrictUtural  re- 
search, extension,  and  teaching  commu- 
nity and  that  includes  an  estimate  of  the 
resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posals. Minority  views,  if  timely  submitted, 
shall  be  included  In  each  such  report.  The 
reports  shall  also  l)e  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Food  and  Renewable  Resources 
at  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Technology  and  the 
Advisory  Board.";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  This  title  shaU  constitute  the  char 
ter  under  which  the  Joint  Council  will  op- 
erate and  no  further  charter  shall  be  neces- 
sary. The  Joint  Council  may  develop  a  set 
of  bylaws  or  operating  procedures  for  Its 
own  use  If  such  are  determined  to  be  es- 
sential for  effective  operation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Joint  Council  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of 'the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.". 

HATIOlf  AL  ASUCnLTUmsL  mnxmn*  am 

axiKMSioN  ossas  advisobt  boaso 
Sec.  1604.  Section  1408  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of   1977    (7   XSB.C.  3123)    is 
amended  by — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  striking  otit  "of  five 
years'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
expires  December  31, 1986";  and 
(3)  amending  subsection  (b)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "twenty-one"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-five": 

(B)  amending  clause  (1)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  eight  producer  memban  repre- 


senting various  geogr^thlc  nghMW  at  tte 
United  States  and  agricultural  production 
interests,  including  forestry  and  aqnaeul- 
ture,";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  rotating  manhardilp  on 
the  Advisory  Board.". 

AKKMDlfKMTB  TO  SUSTITLK  B  OF  TBI  NATICmAL 

ACBicin.ToaAi,    BxsxABCH.    EX-UMUuxm,    am 

TEACHINC  POLICT  ACT  OF  ISTT 

Sec.  1506.  (a)  Section  1409  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  SlSi)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1410  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  SI2S)  Is  ""^Mt^ 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "February  1"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  tliereof  "January  1";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  1407(d)  (3)  (O)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  1407 
(d)(3)(H)". 

(c)  SecUon  1411  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U&C.  8126)  U  amonded 
by— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  (A)  striking  out 
"and"  immediately  after  clause  (4).  (B) 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  — twi«fti«wi 
and  "and",  and  (C)  adding  at  the  end  thereat 
a  new  clause  (6)  as  foUows: 

"(6)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estab- 
lish mutuaUy  valuable  working  relatlonshlpa 
with  international  and  foreign  Infarmatian 
and  data  program  agencies.";  and 

(2)  in  sulieection  (b) .  amending  daoae  (8) 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"  (3 )  providing  for  notification,  on  a  regular 
tMuis,  to  State  cooperative  extension  servloas. 
States  educational  agencies,  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons,  with  respect  to  the  Informa- 
tion and  material  that  is  available  from  the 
Center.". 

(d)  Section  1412(a)  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Research  Kxtensloo.  and  Teaching 

PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3127(a)  )  ^mmnAm^ 

to  read  as  foUows: 

"Src.  I4I2.  (a)  To  assist  the  Joint  OooneU 
and  Advisory  Board  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  the  Secretary  may  appoint,  after 
consultation  with  the  chairmen  of  t^e  Joint 
CouncU  and  the  chairman  of  the  Adrisory 
Board— 

"(1)  a  full-time  executive  director  vbo 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  chairmen 
of  the  Joint  CouncU  and  the  chairman  of  tbe 
Advisory  Board  may  direct,  and  who  CliaU 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  in  txeam 
of  tbe  rate  for  GS-I8  In  the  General  Sebednle 
set  out  in  section  53S2  of  title  6  o(  tbe  United 
States  Code:  and 

"(3)  a  professional  staff  of  not  more  than 
five  full-time  employees  qualified  In  tbe  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  of  which  one  shall 
ssrve  as  the  executive  secretary  for  the  Joint 
OouncU  and  one  shall  serve  as  tbe  executive 
secretary  for  the  Advisory  Board." 

JOINT  COOBOINATION  AND  PlANMnfC  ACI1VU11» 

Sec.  1506.  Section  1413  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U3.C.  3128)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (c)  as  foUows: 

"(c)  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  under  this  title,  the  Federal 
SutKommittee  on  Food  and  Renewable  Re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Ooun- 
cU for  Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology, 
the  Joint  OouncU.  and  the  Advisory  Board 
shaU.  to  the  extent  practicable.  (1)  conduct 
Joint  meetings  and  exchange  reports.  (2)  co- 
ordinate such  meetings  with,  and  distribute 
such  reports  to,  others  in  the  national  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  tj<i/»hii^ 
system,  and  (3)  appoint  persons  to  serve  as 
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Italaona  with  mxSb.  oUmt  and  other  mvalMn 
of  rach  ajctam.". 

lPff»M    BWCATIOM    IN    TKS   TOOO  AMD 

AOUcmi.TUKAI.   SClXNCZa 

Sk.  1S07.  (a)  Section  1417  ot  the  Nktional 
Agrlculturml  Bawrcb.  Kzteiuloii,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  o<  1977  (7  UJ9.C.  3163)  U 
mwMTMtart  to  reed  ••  follom: 

"HKBXB  KDUCATIOir  IX  TBS  fOOO  AMD 
AGBXCTTLTUSAI.   BCXXMCSS 

"Sac.  1417.  In  order  to  promote  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences — 
"(a)  TlM  Secretary  may  establish,  within 
the  Dapftrtmant  of  Agriculture,  an  Office  of 
Higher  BducaUon.  The  Office  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation abaU  be  reaponslble  for  developing  and 
ImproTlng  higher  education  in  tiie  food  and 
agricultural  sciences,  including  programs  In 
agrlcultura.  natural  resources,  forestry,  yet- 
•rlnary  mcdldne,  and  home  economics.  The 
OOoe  of  Higher  Education  shall  have  the 
qteclllc  reaponslbllltles  to— 

"(1)  ooUect.  analyse,  and  distribute  in- 
formation relating  to  the  needs  and  pro- 
duetlTlty  at  higher  education  in  the  food  and 
agricultural  sciences;  and 

"(3)  adTlse  the  Secretary  with  reqtect  to 
the  best  allocation  of  funds  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  basic 
ttructure  of  the  land-grant  educational  sys- 
tem In  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  further  higher  education 
In  the  food  and  agrtcvUtural  sciences  and  to 
aaaore  the  recruitment  and  education  of 
prafaaalonals  needed  by  the  food  and  agri- 
cultural system,  as  follows : 

"(1)  Grants  to  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  to  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
education  in  the  food  and  agricultural  scl- 
anoea  In  the  q>ecUlc  area  of  education  cov- 
ered by  the  grant,  to^ 

"(A)  strengthen  the  capacities  of  such  In- 
stttutlona  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  at  the  State,  na- 
tional, or  International  level: 

"(B)  attract  to  such  institutions,  and  edu- 
cate promising  students  needed  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences: 
"(C)  attract  to  such  Instltuttons  educa- 
seded  in  the  food  and  agricultxiral  sd- 
and  provide  for  the  advancement  of 
such  educators  in  their  profeeslons; 

"(D)  support  the  deal^  and  Implemen- 
tation of  Innovative  educational  programs 
In  the  food  and  agriculturil  sciences:  and 
"(B)  facilitate  cooperation  among  such  In- 
aUtntlons  that  mazUnlaes  the  efficient  use 
of  faculty  and  facilities  for  educatlcnal  pro- 
grama  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sciences. 
No  such  grant  ahaU  be  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  Ave  yean.  Such  grants  shaU  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  matching 
funds  by  the  grantee. 

"(3)  OranU  to  coUeges  and  unlverslUea 
to  ai^vport^ 

"(A)  the  development  or  administration 
of  programa  to  meet  unique  problems  in 
education  in  the  food  and  agricultural  scl- 
encea;  and 

"(B)  the  administration  and  conduct  of 
apedaMsed  programs  to  attract  persons  to 
imdetgraduate  or  graduate  education  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences. 
Ho  such  grant  shall  be  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  five  years.  Surb  grants  sbaU  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  provl.<lon  of  match- 
ing frmds  by  the  grantee.  Fellowships 
awarded  under  this  program  may  only  be 
made  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  pcstbaccalaure- 
ate  degree,  or  postdoctoral  study  at  a  col- 
lege or  imlverslty,  la  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural sciences. 

There  are  hereby  a'lthorlzed  to  be  apnroori- 
ated  annually  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
•ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  eub- 
aectlon.  Vour  per  centum  of  any  funda  ao 


approfirlated  ahaU  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  administration  of  the  granta 

"(c)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  order  to  suataln  and 
strengthen  the  basic  structure  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  for  the  food  and  agricul- 
tural adeneea  provided  by  land-grant  col- 
leges and  unlveraltlea — 

"(1)  there  are  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Secretary  all  functions,  pro- 
grams, and  offices  conducted  imder  section 
33  of  the  Act  of  June  39,  1936  (7  D.S.C.  339) , 
and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C. 
331-336  and  338) :  and 

"(3)  funds  apprc^trlated  under  such  Acta 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  support 
Instruction  In  the  food  and  agric\iltural  sci- 
ences at  the  land-grant  coUeges  and  iml- 
veraltles.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (91  SUt.  913,  aa 
amended)  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"Sk.  1417.  Grants  and  fellowships  for 
food  and  agricultural  sciences  education." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  1417.  Higher  education  In  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences.". 

If ATI09AL   AGalCXTLTtntAL   8CIKMCC   AWASO 

Sac.  1608.  (a)  Section  1418  Ot  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Besearch,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3163) 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  the  section  heading  to  read 
as  followa: 

"MATIOMAI.  AGaXC17I.TTTaAL  aCIXNCX  AWAXD": 

(3)  amending  subaeotlon  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Science  Award  tat  re- 
search or  advanced  studies  In  the  food  and 
agricultural  eclences.  Including  the  social 
sciences.  Two  such  awards,  one  for  eadi  of 
the  categories  described  In  subaeotlon  (d) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  made  In  each  flacal 
year."; 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subeectlona  (d)  and  (e),  respectively; 
and 

(4)  Inserting  Immedlartely  after  subsection 
(b)  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  awards  will  be  open  to  persqns 
In  apicultural  research,  extension,  teach- 
ing, or  any  oomblnatl<Mi  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  913.  as 
amended)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following : 

"Sac.  1418.  National  agricultural  research 
award."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Ssc.  1418.  National  agricultural  science 
award.". 

BIOICASS   KNiaCT   aESZAXCH   PSOJECTS 

Sac.  1509.  Section  1419(a)  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Besearcb.  Extension,  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  n.S.C.  3164(a) )  is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "ooUeKes,  universities,  and 
Government  corporations"  both  places  that 
phrase  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "colleges,  universities.  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  and  Federal  labora- 
tories"; and 

(3)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  of  the  sutMectlon  a  new  sentence 
sa  follows:  "Six  per  centum  of  the  sfoount 
appropriated  In  any  fiscal  year  for  researdi 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  coordination  of  re- 
search funded  under  this  subsection  with 
other  research  on  bloma.se  energy  conducted 
under  programs  of  the  Departmsnt  of  Agri- 
culture, for  peer  review  of  research  funded 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  monitoring 
of  research  projects  funded  under  this  sub- 
sectkm.". 


XxrAMOD  FOOD  AMD  MUiaillOM  XOXICATIOV 

PBoaaAM 

Ssc.  1810.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1436(b)  of  the  National  Agricultural  Be- 
aearch,  Bxtenslon,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
or  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3175(b))  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Funds  lor  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subaeotlon  iball  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

"(1)  One  per  centum  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  administration  of  this 
subsection;  and 

"(3)  The  remainder  shaU  be  aUocated  to 
the  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  available 
funds  ShaU  be  dlatributed  equally  among  all 
States;  and 

"(B)  The  remainder  shaU  be  allocated  to 
each  State  In  an  amount  that  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allocated  aa 
the  population  of  the  State  living  at  or  below 
136  per  centum  of  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (adjusted  under  section  036  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984  (86 
SUt.  697.  as  amended;  43  n.S.C.  3971d)), 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States 
living  at  or  below  125  per  centum  of  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines,  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  decennial  census  at  the 
time  each  such  sum  Is  flr^t  appropriated: 
Proi;<ded,  That,  notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going, out  of  funds  made  available  annually 
to  carry  out  the  provialons  of  this  subsection 
up  to  the  amount  of  funda  last  appropriated 
annually  for  such  purpoae  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Food  and  AgrtctUture  Act  of 
1981,  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  an  allo- 
cation equal  In  proportion  to  the  amount  it 
received  under  such  appropriations  In  rela- 
tion to  the  amoimta  received  by  the  other 
States.". 

AMnCAL    HXALTH    AMD   OISKASK   EISXAaCH 

Sac.  1611.  (a)  Section  1430  of  the  NaUonal 
Agricultural  Beaearch,  Bxtenslon,  and  Teach- 
ing PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3193)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  the 
following:  "that  has  annual  expenditures  for 
animal  health  and  disease  research  In  excess 
of  $160,000". 

(b)  Section  1434  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Beaearch.  Extension,  and  Teaching  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196)  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"APPaOnUATIONS  rOB  aXSZABCR  OM  MATIOMAL 
OB  BXCIOMAI,  nu>aLx>fs 

"Sec.  1434.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  funds,  not  to  exceed 
115,000,000  annually,  as  Congress  may  deter- 
mine necessary  to  support  research  on  spe- 
cific national  or  regional  animal  health  or 
disease  problems. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  tinder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  to  eligible  Institutions 
In  the  form  of  granta  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  five  years. 

"(c)  In  order  to  establish  a  regional  allo- 
cation of  such  funds,  the  Secretary  shall  an- 
nually establish  priority  lists  of  snlmal 
health  and  disease  problems  of  national  or 
regional  significance.  Such  lists  shall  t>e  pre- 
pared after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Council,  the  Users  Advisory  Board,  and,  as 
appropriate,  the  Board,  but  the  recommen- 
dations of  such  advisory  bodies  shall  not  be 
controlling  on  the  Secretary's  determination 
of  priorities.  Tn  establishing  such  priorities, 
the  Secretary,  and  any  advisory  bodies,  shall 
consider  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  A  health  or  disease  problem  shall  be 
one  tbat  causes  cr  has  potential  to  cause 
significant  e::onomlc  losses  for  the  particular 
element  of  the  livestock  production  industry 
affected  by  it; 

"(2)  The  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to 
prevent,  cure,  or  abate  the  health  or  disease 
problem  is  not  currsntly  adequate;  and 

"(3)   The  stattis  of  sdentinc  research  U 
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such  that  accompUshmenta  may  be  anUcl- 
pated  thro\igh  the  application  of  scientific 
effort  to  such  health  or  disease  problem. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  multlyear  granta,  the 
Secretary  may  award  funds  on  any  basis 
reasonaoly  related  to  the  timetable  required 
fcr  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  particular  re- 
search project.". 

BXSXAaCB,  KXTKMSIOM,  AMD  TBACHINO  AT  ISSO 
LAMD-OBAMT  COLLBCXS,  ZMCLUDIMa  TUSKaOBB 
IMariTOTE 

Sac.  1613.  (a)  Section  1444  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Beaearch.  Bxtenalon.  and  Teach- 
ing Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  UAC.  S231)  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a) 

(A)  Inserttng  "and  ending  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1981,"  immediately 
after  "Beginning  with  the  flssal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979,"  in  the  second  sentence; 
and  (B)  inserting  immediately  after  the  sec- 
ond sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"Bejinning  with  the  fl,scal  >ear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  there  shall  be  appropriated 
under  this  tecti:n  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  not  less  than  7  per  centum  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  such  year  under  the 
Act  of  May  8.  1914  (38  SUt.  373-374.  as 
amended:  7  U.S.C.  341-340)."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (c) — 

(A)  striking  out  "administrative  head  for 
extenjlon  ■  and  Inserting  in  lieu  theresf  "ex- 
tension administratcr":   and 

(B)  Inserting  "and  every  five  years  there- 
afte.-"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  and 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d).  strlkiig  out  "submitted  by  the  proper 
officials  of  each  institution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "co:rdlnated  with  and  become 
part  of  the  overall  State  plan  for  extension 
work  and  shall  be  submitted,  as  part  of  such 
overall  plan,  by  the  State  director  of  the  co- 
operative extension  service". 

(b)  Section  1445  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Besearch.  Extension,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (D.S.C.  3333)  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  In  subaection  (c).  striking  out  "chief 
admlnUtrative  officer"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "research  director":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d).  striking  out  "chief 
administrative  officer"  in  both  plaoea  that 
phraae  appears  therein  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "reaearch  director". 


nrroufATioMAL    Acai(nn.TimAL 
aaiaMaiOM 
Sac.  1613.  SvbtlUe  I  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Besearch.  Bxtenslon,  and  Teaching 
PoUcy  Act  of  1977  (7  UB.C.  8381)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"Subtitle    I — ^iMT^tMATIOMAI.    AlBUL'ULTUBAli 

BaacABCR  AMD  BxmrsioM 

"Sec.  1468.  The  Secretary,  subject  to  soch 
coordination  with  other  Federal  officials,  de- 
partments, and  agendea  aa  the  Preeldent 
may  direct,  may — 

"(I)  expand  the  operational  coor(*lnatlon 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultme  with  Inatl- 
tutlona  and  other  persona  throtighout  the 
wortd  performing  agricultural  and  related 
research  and  extension  activltlea  by  ex- 
changing reeearch  materials  and  results  with 
such  institutions  or  persons  and  by  con- 
ducting with  such  Institutions  or  persona 
joint  or  coordinated  reaearch  and  extension 
on  problems  of  significance  to  food  and  agrl- 
ciUture  In  the  United  State*; 

"(2)  assist  the  Agency  for  xntematlonal 
Development  with  agricultural  reaearch  and 
extension  programs  in  developing  countries; 

"(3)  work  with  developed  and  transitional 
countries  on  agricultural  and  related  re- 
search and  extension.  Including  the  sutlon- 
Ing  of  sdcntisu  at  national  and  Interna- 
tional Institutions  in  such  countries; 

"(4)  assist  United  Statea  coUeges  and 
universities  In  strengthening  their  capablll- 
tiea  for  agriculttiral  and  rtiated  reaearch  and 


eztenalon  relevant  to  agricultural  develop- 
ment actlirltlee  In  other  countrlae; 

"(6)  i«owlde  speciaUz.ed  or  technical  aerv- 
Icas,  on  an  adVAnce  oi  fumis  or  relmburs- 
aole  basis,  to  Unltel  Sutes  colleges  and 
universities  carrying  out  International  agri- 
cultural and  rented  research  and  develop- 
ment projecto  and  activities,  and  funos 
received  In  payment  for  providing  such  serv- 
Icee  ShaU  be  aeposlted  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  irom  which  the  coat  of  pro- 
viding such  services  haa  been  paid  or  Is  to 
be  charged:  and 

"(6)  further  develop  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  hlighly  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced adentlsU  who  ^wwlallae  In  Inter- 
national programs,  to  be  available  for  the 
actlvltlee  described  in  this  section.". 

PXDBLU.-STATX  COOPiaAIXOM   XM   THX  POOD  AMD 
AOBICVLTOBAi:,    SCBMCia 

SK.  1514.  (a)  The  National  Agricultural 
Besearch,  Extension  and  Teaching  PoUcy  Act 
of  1977  (91  SUt.  981,  as  amended)  is  amended 
by  rederignatlng  subtitle  K  as  subtitle  L 
and  aactlona  1463  through  1470  as  sections 
1484  through  1471,  respectively,  and  insert- 
ing Immediately  after  subtitle  J  new  sub- 
title K  aa  foUows: 

"Subtitle  K — FcosaAL-STATK  CoopaaanoM  im 
THS  Food  amd  Acbicvltitbai.  ScixMCia 
"Sec.  1463.  In  order  to  Insure  the  further 
development  of  cooperation  between  the 
Statea  and  the  Federal  Government  in  agri- 
cultural research,  extension,  and  teaching — 
"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  coopera- 
tive agreements  or  contracts  vrith,  and  make 
grants  to,  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, SUte  agricultural  experiment  sUtlons, 
coc^ieratlve  extension  services,  and  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  in  section  1430(1)  of 
this  title)  for  the  performance  of  agrtctil- 
tural  research,  extension,  or  teaching  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  Feieral  law  or  reg- 
ulation requiring  competitive  selection  of 
the  coopenXoi.  non-Federal  contractor,  or 
grantee,  or  to  the  provisions  of  section  3700 
of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  as  »m>w«i««^  (41 
U.8.C.  5),  or  section  3648  of  the  Bevised 
SUtutes  (31  use.  529).  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  appropriate  in  order  to 
insure  the  furtherance  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  performance  of  such  reaearch, 
extension,  or  teaching.  In  addition,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  transfer  ownership 
of  expendable  and  nonexpendable  equipment, 
suppllea.  and  other  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty purchased  by  a  cooperator,  non-Federal 
contractor,  or  grantee  with  cooperative 
agreement,  contract,  or  grant  funds  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
transfer  of  ownership  wUI  further  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Arriculttue. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  eetabllsh,  at  land- 
grant  coUeges  and  unlveraltlea.  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  cooperative  ex- 
tenalon  services,  and  eligible  Institutions  (aa 
defined  in  section  1430(1)  of  this  tiUe)  that 
have  demonstrable  capacity  to  carry  out  hu- 
man nutrition  research,  extension,  or  teach- 
ing, cooperative  buman  nutrition  centers  to 
conduct'  research,  extension,  or  teach- 
ing with  respect  to  high  priority  nutrition 
problems,  as  Identified  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  SUte  officials  carrying  out  activities 
provided  for  under  subsecti<Hi  (at  of  this 
section  shall  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
acquire  Federal  excess  property  aa  Federal 
offlciala.  and  such  Sute  officials  in  outlying 
locations  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco,  Otiam,  or  the  Virgin  T«i»tM<»  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  preferred  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  Federal  property  declared 
excess  within  the  boundariea  of  such  SUte. 
"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  Uw.  offldals  of  State  ImUtatloiM  dsacrlhed 
in  subaection  (a)  of  thla  sectlan  ahaa  be  eU- 
glble  to  serve  on  advlaory  and  other  com- 
mitteee  eatahUahed  by  the  Secretary  cr  oper- 
ated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with- 
out formal  clearance  otbarwlae  requited  for 
nonfederal  members  of  such  committees.". 

(b)  The  table  of  oontenU  ot  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1077  (91  SUt.  018.  aa 
amended)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  secttona  1488  through 
1470  aa  aectlaaa  1464  ttaroui^  1471  raayee- 
tively;  and 

(3)  inserting  Immediately  after  "Sac.  1463. 
Agricultural   research   faculties  study"   the 
following: 
"SubUtle  1 


THE  Food  amd  AcaicuLTinuu.  Scmtcas 
"Sac.  1463.  Paderal-SUU  coopaeatlaa  In  the 
food  and  agricultural  1 


tMDixacT  ooeis 

Sac.  1615.  (a)  Hm  National  Agricultural 
Beeearcb.  Extension,  and  Teechlng  PoUcy  Act 
of  1077  (01  Stat.  981.  aa  amended)  la 
minmni^»t\  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  1473  aa  foUowa: 

"XMOiaacT  cocra 

"Sac.  1473.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
authorleatlana  provided  under  this  title  that 
eatabllah  formula  aUocatlona  shaU  not  be 
used  for  payment  of  Indirect  ooaU  or  tuition 
remlsslan. 

"(b)  Negotiated  Uullrect  coat  ratea  may 
not  bs  Inqxiasd  with  req>ect  to  fimds  sppro- 
prtated  imder  the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (34 
SUt.  440-443,  aa  amended:  7  UB.C.  36U- 
3611).  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914  (38  SUt.  873- 
374,  aa  amendsd:  7  UB.C.  341-340),  and  the 
Act  of  October  10,  1063  (76  SUt.  808-807.  aa 
amended;  16  UB.C.  682a.  £83-1—683-7).  or 
funda  received  by  persons  under  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  agricultural  reaearch.  extension,  or 
teaching.". 

(b)  The  Table  of  Contenta  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1077  (01  SUt.  013,  aa 
amended)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  inunedl- 
aUly  before 

"TWIX  XV — ^BlblAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
OONSEBVATION" 

the  foUowlng: 
"Sac.  1473.  Indirect  Ooata.". 

PaSKBAL  SUaCOMlfXTTaK  OM  POOO  AMD  BBMEW- 


Sac.  1616.  Section  401(h)  of  the  Natlooal 
Sclmce  and  Technology  PoUcv.  Organlaatlon. 
and  PrUvltlea  Act  of  1976  (42  UB.C.  6651(h) ) 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  atriklng  out  "Department  at  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Department  of  Health  and  Himian 
Servlcea";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "Energy  Beeearcb  and  De- 
velopment Administration"  and  Inserttng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Energy". 

COMPSTmVE    AMD    PACnXtT 


Sec.  1517.  Section  2  of  Public  Law  80-106, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  4^01),  Is  amendsd  by — 

(I)  In  subaection  (a),  Inaertlng  a  comma 
and  "including  the  social  sdenoes"  Imme- 
diately after  "related  areas"; 

(3)  In  the  sscond  sentence  of  subaectkm 
(b) ,  inserting  "and  the  National  Agricultural 
Research  and  Extension  Users  Advisory 
Board"  immediately  after  "the  Joint  OouncU 
on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sdenoes": 

(3)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  grants,  for  periods  not  to  exceed  five 
years  in  duration — 

"(1)  to  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. State  agricultural  experiment  statlcna. 
res3arch  foundations  established  by  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universtUea.  and  to  aU 
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uuUtf  ftad  unlT«nttlM  b»Ttng  a  danton- 
•tr»M«  capaelty  In  food  and  agricultural  r«- 
•aareh  (Inelodlnc  Mclal  Klences  r«Marcb), 
••  «lttanaliMd  by  Um  Sccretarj.  to  carry  out 
rwiiirrh  to  fadUtat*  or  expand  promUlng 
lif— tthromtn  In  ar«as  of  tta«  food  and  agrl- 
ealtural  actenocs  (including  U>«  social 
■dmoM)  of  importanoa  to  the  Nation:  and 

"(8)  to  land-grant  ooUagea  and  universi- 
ties. State  agricultural  ezperUnental  stations, 
reeeerrh  foundations  estabUahed  by  land- 
grant  collagea  and  unlvenltlas,  forestry 
■fhof>tt  eligible  to  reoelTe  funds  under  the 
Act  of  October  10,  1M2  (76  Stat.  Me-a07.  as 
amended;  16  VAC.  sasa.  SOa-l— 6«3a-7), 
and  aocredltad  coUegae  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine to  faelUtate  or  expand  on-gotng  State- 
Vederal  food  and  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams that  (A)  promote  excellence  In  re- 
search. (B)  promote  the  development  of  re- 
gional reaearch  centers.  (C)  promote  the  re- 
search partnerahlp  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  such  colleges  and  univer- 
sities or  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  (D)  facilitate  coordination  and  co- 
operation In  ressarch  among  States. 
Theee  grants  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
matching  funds.";  and 

i(4)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  In  sub- 
section (d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  annu3U  grants  to  support  the  renova- 
tion or  refurbishment  (including  energy 
retrofitting)  of  agricultural  research  facili- 
ties In  buildings  or  facilities  to  be  used  for 
food  and  agricultural  research,  and  to  sup- 
port the  purchase  and  Installation  of  fixed 
equipment  In  such  spacea  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  food  and  agrlcultviral  research. 
The  grants  may  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  new  facUltlea  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
coDstructlon  la  for  auxiliary  facUltlea  or  fixed 
equipment  used  in  reeearch.  such  as  green- 
houses,  Inaectarlea,  or  research  farm  struc- 
tures or  Installations.  Such  grants  shall  be 


"(1)  each  State  agricultural  ezpertmaat 
station  In  an  amount  of  6100,000  or  an 
amount  that  Is  equal  to  10  per  centimi  of  the 
funds  received  by  such  station  under  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1887  (34  Stat.  440-443.  as 
amended;  7  njS.C.  361a-3ail) .  and  the  Act  of 
October  10,  1963  (76  Stat.  806-807,  as 
amended;  16  VB.C.  682a,  583-1— E83a-7). 
whichever  is  greater:  Provided.  That  of  any 
amount  In  excess  of  860,000  made  available 
under  thla  clause  during  any  year  for  allot- 
it  to  a  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
no  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  in 
I  of  the  amount  that  the  station  makes 
available  during  that  year  for  the  purposes 
for  which  granta  under  this  clause  are  made 
avallabls: 

"(2)  each  accredited  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  and  SUte  agricultural  experiment 
staUon  that  recelvea  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  for  «"«"ii«|  health  research. 
In  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  ths  animal  health  research  funds  received 
by  such  college  or  experiment  station  from 
the  fMeral  Oovemment  during  the  previous 
fiscal  y«ar. 

"(3)  each  forestry  school  not  Included 
under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  sentence.  In  an 
amount  equal  to  lO  per  centiun  of  the  funds 
reoslvsd  by  such  school  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  under  the  Act  of  October  10.  1963 
(76  Stat.  806-807,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
683a.  S83a-1— 8fiaa-7) ;  and 

"(4)  each  Institution  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  the  Act  of  August  30,  1080  (36 
Stat.  417-419.  aa  amended;  7  U.S.C.  331-336 
and  828),  Including  Tuakegee  Instttute.  in 
an  amoont  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  by  such  Institution  during  the 
prevtoos  fiscal  year  under  section  1446  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research.  Extension, 
and  TSachlng  Policy  Act  of  1977.". 


coopsaAinrx  immth  at  roaxsrsT  scrooi.s 

Sk.  1518.  PubUc  Law  87-788.  as  amended 
(16  U.8.C.  583a.  683a-l— A83a-7)  U  amended 
by— 

( 1 )  art  fling  at  the  end  of  section  1  a  new 
sentence  aa  follows:  "It  Is  recognized  that 
soslstance  under  this  Act  is  essential  in  pro- 
viding the  research  t>aclcground  for  programs 
and  acUvltlea  under  the  Forest  and  Range- 
land  Rene  sable  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1974.  the  Renewable  Reeotircea  Extension  Act 
of  1978.  and  the  Soil  and  Water  Reaources 
Conservation  Act  of   1977."; 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  3  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "Whenever  more  than 
one  Institution  within  a  State  are  certified 
as  quaUfylng  for  assistance,  it  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  such  institutions,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Secretary,  to  develop  pro- 
grams of  forestry  research  that  complement 
one  another  and  provide  a  unified  forestry 
research  plan  for  the  State.";   and 

(3)  amending  secUons  6  and  6  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbls  Act 
and  to  furnish  such  sdvice  and  assistance 
through  a  cooperative  State  forestry  research 
tinlt  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  will 
best  promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Th9  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  cotmcil 
of  not  less  than  sixteen  members  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  forestry  research  planning  and 
coordination.  Members  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  so  as  to  give  representation  on  the 
council  to^ 

"(1)  Federal  and  State  agencies  involved  In 
the  development  or  use  of  the  Nation's  forest 
resources: 

"(3)  forest  resources  Industries; 

"(3)  the  forestry  schools  of  Institutions 
certified  as  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act;  and 

"(4)  volunteer  public  groups  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  forests  and  related  natural 
resotircea. 

The  council  shall  meet  with  the  Secretary  at 
least  once  a  year  to  (1)  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary its  views  on  the  status  of  regional  and 
national  planning  and  coordination  of  for- 
Mtry  research  among  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, forestry  schools,  and  the  forest  resources 
Industries,  and  (3)  advise  the  Secretary  on 
the  apportionment  of  funds  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  and  on  any 
other  matter  In  order  to  assist  the  Secretary 
in  accomplishing  efficiently  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"Sac.  6.  Apportionments  among  partici- 
pating States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  council 
established  under  section  6  of  this  Act.  In 
making  such  apportionments,  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  pertinent  factors  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  nonfederal  expenditures 
for  forestry  research  made  by  ellglb!e  institu- 
tions and  the  areas  of  nonfederal  commercial 
forest  land  and  volume  of  timber  cut  annu- 
aUy  In  the  States  in  which  the  eUglble  insti- 
tutions are  located.  Three  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  forestry  research  by 
eUglble  institutions  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  under  this  Act.". 

aCtXAI.  OWrKLOPUBTT  AND  SMAU.  FAaif  aSBKAaCH 

Ain>  xxmfsioit 

Sac.  lS19(a).  Title  V  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1973  (7  VS.C.  3661-3670)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  501  through 
506  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Ssc.  501.  Puaposxs  akd  Ooals. — (a)  The 
overall  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  foster  a  biU- 
anced  national  development  that  provides 
opportunities  for  increased  numbers  of  the 
people  ot  the  United  States  to  work  and  enjoy 
a  high  quality  of  life  dispersed  throughout 


our  Nation  by  providing  the  sasential  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  sucossaful  programs  of 
rurAl  development.  It  la  furtbar  the  puiposs 
of  thla  title  to— 

"(1)  provide  multistats  regional  agencies. 
States,  counties,  cities,  multicounty  plan- 
ning and  development  districts,  businesses, 
industries,  Indian  trlbsa  on  Federal  and 
State  reaer  rations  or  other  federally-recog- 
nised Indian  trioal  groups,  and  others  In- 
volved with  public  services  and  investments 
in  rural  areas  or  that  pro  /ide  or  may  provide 
employment  In  these  areas  the  l>est  available 
scientific,  technical,  economic,  organlza- 
tionAl.  environmental,  and  management  in- 
formation and  knowledge  useful  to  them,  and 
to  aaalat  and  encourage  them  In  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  this  informa- 
tion to  practical  projlems  and  needs  in  rural 
development; 

"  (3)  provide  research  and  investigations  In 
all  fields  that  have  as  their  purpose  the  de- 
velopment of  useful  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion to  assist  those  planning,  carrying  out, 
managing,  or  investing  in  facilities,  services, 
businesses,  or  other  enterprises,  public  and 
private,  that  may  contribute  to  rural  develop- 
ment; 

"(3)  increase  the  capabilities  of,  and  en- 
courage, colleges  and  universities  to  perform 
the  vital  public  ser,rice  roles  of  research,  and 
the  transfer  and  practical  application  of 
knowledge,  in  support  of  rural  development; 

"(4)  expand  snull  farm  research  and  ex- 
tend training  and  technical  assistance  to 
small  farm  families  in  assessing  their  needs 
and  opportunities  and  in  using  the  best 
avalla'ole  knowledge  on  sound  economic  ap- 
proaches to  small  farm  operations  and  on 
existing  services  offered  by  the  Departmemt  of 
Agriculture  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  improve  their 
incomes  and  to  gain  access  to  essential  facil- 
ities and  services;  and 

"(5)  support  activities  to  supplement  and 
extend  programs  that  address  special  re- 
search and  education  needs  in  States  expe- 
riencing rapid  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ments or  unique  problems  caused  by  i-ural 
Isolation  and  that  addreea  national  and 
regional  rural  development  policies^  strate- 
gies. Issues,  and  programs. 

"(b)  The  goals  of  this  title  are  to — 

"(1)  encourage  and  support  rural  United 
States,  in  order  to  help  make  it  a  better  place 
to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  life; 

"(3)  increaae  Income  and  Improve  em- 
ployment for  persons  in  rural  areaa,  includ- 
ing the  owners  or  operators  of  small  farms, 
small  businesses,  and  rural  youth; 

"(3)  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  essential  community  services  and  facil- 
ities in  rurti  areas; 

"(4)  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
rural  housing: 

"(5)  improve  the  rural  management  of 
natural  reaources  so  that  the  growth  and 
development  of  rural  communities  needed  to 
support  the  family  farm  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  minimum  e.Tect  on  the  natural 
environment  and  the  agricultural  land  base; 

"(6)  Improve  the  data  base  for  rural  de- 
velopment decisionmaking  at  local.  State, 
and  national  levels; 

"(7)  improve  the  problem  solving  and  de- 
velo-3ment  capadtiea  and  effectiveness  of 
rural  governments,  officials.  Institutions, 
communities,  community  leaders^  and  citizen 
groucs  In— 

"(A)  improving  access  to  Federal  pro- 
grama: 

"(B)  improving  targeting  and  delivery  of 
technical  assistance; 

"(C)  Improving  coordination  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  other  levels  of  government,  and 
institutions  and  private  organizations  in 
rural  areaa:  and 
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"(D)  developing  and  diaaemlnatlng  bet- 
ter information  about  rural  conditions. 

"Sac.  503.  PHocaAMs  Authoxized. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may  conduct,  in  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  colleges  and 
universities,  the  following  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
tlUe.  

"(a)  RuxAt  DrvKLonoitT  ExRKStOM  Pao- 
GSAMs. — Rural  development  extension  pro- 
grams shall  consist  of  the  collection,  inter- 
pretation, and  dissemination  of  useful  Infor- 
mation and  knowledge  from  research  and 
other  sources  to  units  of  multlstate  regional 
agencies,  State,  county,  municipal,  and  other 
units  of  government,  multicounty  planning 
and  development  districts,  organizations  of 
citizens  contributing  to  c<wimunlty  and  rur.xl 
de7elopmentB.  businesses,  Indian  tribes  on 
Federal  or  State  reservations  or  other  fed- 
erally-recognized Indian  tribal  groups,  and 
industries  that  employ  or  may  em.:loy  people 
in  rural  areas.  Theee  programs  also  shall 
Include  technical  services  and  educational 
activities,  including  Instruction  for  persons 
not  enrolled  as  students  In  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  tise 
and  prictical  application  of  this  information. 
These  programs  may  also  include  feasibility 
studies  and  planning  assistance. 

"(b)  RcXAi.  DtvixoPMEirr  Reskakcr. — 
Rural  development  research  shall  consist  of 
research,  investigations,  and  basic  feasibility 
studies  in  any  field  or  discipline  that  may 
develop  principles,  facts,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  new  technology,  and  other 
information  that  may  be  useful  to  agencies 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  government,  in- 
dustries in  rural  areas.  Indian  tribes  on  Fed- 
eral and  State  reservations  or  other  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribal  groups,  and  other 
organizations  involved  in  community  and 
rural  develc^ment  programs  and  activities  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs 
snd  activities  or  otherwise  be  practical  and 
useful  in  adhievlng  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  thU  title. 

"(c)  Skaix  Faxk  Rfseakch  PaotaAMS.— 
Small  farm  research  programs  shall  consist  of 
programs  of  research  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches tor  initiating  and  upgrading  small 
farm  operations  through  management  tech- 
niques, sgricultural  production  techniques, 
farm  machinery  technology,  new  products, 
new  marketing  techniques,  and  small  farm 
finance:  to  develop  new  enterjHdses  that  can 
use  labor,  skills,  or  natural  resources  avail- 
able to  the  small  farm  family:  or  that  will 
help  to  Increase  the  quality  and  availability 
of  services  and  facilities  needed  by  the  small 
farm  family. 

"(d)  SifAix  Fabm  Exmrsioif  Psocbamb. — 
Small  farm  extension  programs  shall  consist 
of  extension  programs  to  improve  small  farm 
operations,  including  management  tech- 
niques, agricultural  production  techniques, 
farm  machinery  technology,  marketing  tech- 
niques, and  small  ferm  finance:  to  Increase 
use  by  small  farm  families  of  existing  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  other  public  and  Frt»»t«  agencies  and 
organizations:  to  assist  small  farm  families 
in  establishing  and  operating  cooperatives 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  family  in- 
come from  farming  or  other  economic  activi- 
ties: to  increase  the  quality  and  availability 
of  services  and  facilities  needed  by  small 
farm  families;  and  to  develop  new  enter- 
prises that  can  use  labor,  skills,  or  natural 
resources  available  to  the  email  farm  family. 
"(e)  Si>k:iai,  GaAjrrs  Pkocsams. — Special 
grants  programs  shall  consist  of  extension 
and  research  programs  to  strengthen  research 
and  education  on  national  and  regional  is- 
sues In  rural  development,  including  the  as- 
sessment of  alternative  poUdes  and  strategies 
for  niral  development  and  balanced  growth; 
to  develop  alternative  strategies  for  national 
and  regional  Investment,  and  the  creaUon  of 


employment,  in  rural  areas:  to  develop  alter- 
native energy  policies  to  meet  rural  develop- 
ment needs:  and  to  strengthen  rural  devel- 
opment progrsms  of  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  those  in  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies. 

"Sac.  503.  AppaoranTioN  and  Aulocation 
OF  Frntos. — (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  cs  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoezs  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Etich  sums  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  sections  502(a) 
and  503 (b)  of  tbls  title  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

"(1)  Four  per  centum  shall  be  retained  by 
the  Secretary  for  program  administration  and 
national  coordination  of  State  programs,  and 
program  assistance  to  the  States: 

"(3)  Ten  per  centvun  shall  be  used  to  fi- 
nance work  serving  two  or  more  States  In 
which  colleges  or  universities  in  two  or  more 
States  cooperate  or  that  Is  conducted  by  one 
college  or  university  to  serve  two  or  more 
SUtes; 

"(3)  Twenty  per  centuim  shall  be  allocated 
eqtially  among  tbs  States:  and 

"(4)  Sixty-six  per  centum  shall  be  allocat- 
ed to  each  State  as  follows:  One-half  In  an 
amount  that  beers  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  rural 
population  of  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  last  precsdlng  decennial  census:  end 
one-half  in  an  amount  that  biars  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amo-nt  to  be  allotted  as 
the  farm  population  of  the  State  tears  to  the 
total  farm  population  of  all  the  States,  as 
determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial 
census:  Provided.  That,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  8e^temb•r  30,  1932,  no 
State  mav  receive  more  until  all  States  have 
been  allotted  a  minimum  of  $75,000. 

"(c)  Such  ewaaa  as  are  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provlsicns  of  s?ctlon  503(e) 
of  this  title  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, on  a  competitive  or  matchln?  fund 
basis,  according  to  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion of  the  projects  and  manner  of  funding 
that  show  the  most  promise  of  fulfillln<;  the 
objectives  of  section  502(e)  of  this  title. 

■'(d)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
may  be  used  to  pay  salaries  and  other  ex- 
penses of  personnel  employed  to  carry  out 
the  f  i-nctlons  authorized  by  this  title:  to  ob- 
tain necessary  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices: and  to  rent,  re-^air,  end  maintain  facil- 
ities needed,  but  not  to  ptirchase  or  con- 
struct building. 

"(e)  Payment  of  funds  to  any  State  for 
pit^rmms  authorized  under  sections  503(a), 
S03(b),  503(c),  and  503(d)  of  this  title  shall 
be  contingent  upon  the  approval  of  t^e  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  a  plan  of  work  and 
budget  for  such  programs  and  compliance 
with  such  regtilations  as  the  Secretary  may 
issue  under  this  title.  Plans  of  work  shall  be 
Jointly  developed  in  each  State  by  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  July  3.  1863 
(13  Stat.  503-505.  as  amended;  7  VS.C.  301- 
306.  307.  and  308) .  and  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1890  (26  Stat.  417-419.  as  amended;  7  n.8.C. 
331-326  and  338) .  including  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. In  States  In  which  there  is  no  land- 
grant  institution  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  August  30.  1890.  the  land- 
grant  institution  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  the  Act  of  July  3.  1862.  shall  be  re- 
qwnslble  for  developing  plans  of  work  and 
budgets.  Tn  the  development  of  public  plans 
of  work  and  budgets,  consideration  shaU  be 
given  to  involvement  of  the  resources  and 
expertise  of  the  coUeges  and  universlUes 
serving  the  region  in  which  the  plans  and 
budgets  are  to  be  applied. 

"(f)  Funds  shaU  he  avaUable  for  use  by 
each  State  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  ap- 


propriated and  the  next  fiscal  y«sr  following 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated.  Funds 
shall  be  budgeted  and  accounted  for  on  such 
forms  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe. 

"(g)  Funds  provided  to  each  State  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  finance  programs 
through  or  at  private  and  publicly  supportsd 
colleges  and  universities  other  than  the  in- 
stitutions responsible  for  administering  the 
programs,  as  provided  under  section  604  of 
this  tlUe. 

"Ssc.  504.  CooF^LATimo  CoixxcES  AMD  Um- 
vzaamas. — (a)  To  ensure  national  coordina- 
tion with  other  federally  supported  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  programs,  ad- 
ministration of  each  State  program  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities eUglble  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1883,  and  the  Act  of  August  30, 
1890,  including  Tuskegee  Institute.  In  States 
that  contain  more  than  one  such  instltutkm. 
such  admlnistraUon  shaU  be  the  reqionsi- 
billty  of  the  mstitution  designated  by  mu- 
tual agreement  of  all  such  institutions, 
subject  to  spproval  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  Secretary  shall  pay  funds 
available  to  each  State  to  such  inatltutlan 
or  university.  Such  administration  shaU  be 
coordinated  with  other  federally-supported 
sgricultural  research  and  extension  programs 
conducted  in  the  State. 

"(b)  All  private  and  pubUcly  supported 
coUeges  and  universities  in  a  State  shall  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  programs  authorised 
under  this  title.  Cflkrials  at  universities  or 
colleges  other  than  those  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  programs  that  wish  to  par- 
ticipate m  these  programs  shall  submit 
program  proposala  to  the  college  or  university 
officials  responsible  for  administering  the 
programs  who  shall  be  re^Mnsible  for  ootx- 
slderlng  such  proposals  in  the  process  <rf 
developing  the  budgets  and  plans  of  work. 

"(c)  The  Institution  of  each  State  re^MO- 
sible  for  administering  the  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title  shaU  designate  an  oC- 
cial  who  ShaU  be  r^ponsibls  for  tbe  orermU 
coordination  of  the  programs. 

"(d)  The  institution  In  each  State  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  programs 
authorized  under  this  tlUe  shaU  name  an 
advisory  councU  to  review  and  approve  budg- 
ets and  plans  of  work  conducted  under  this 
title  and  to  advise  the  chief  adminisba- 
tlve  officer  of  the  institution  edmlnlster- 
ing  the  programs  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  programs.  An  existing  State  rural 
developnrent  committee  or  councU  may  be 
named  to  perform  this  ftinctlan.  or  a  new 
oouncU  may  be  appointed  by  tbe  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  or  oAcera.  Tbe  coenmlt- 
tee  or  councU  named  or  appointed  shall  ood- 
slst  of  at  least  12  members  and  abaU  include 
persons  representing  fanners,  business.  U- 
bor.  banking,  local  government,  multicounty 
planning  and  development  districts.  pubUc 
and  private  colleges  and  universities  in  tbe 
State,  and  Federal  and  State  agencies  in- 
volved in  rural  development. 

"Sec.  £05.  WrrHHOLontc  Fowos. — If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  a 
State  is  not  eligible  to  receive  part  or  aU  of 
the  funds  to  which  it  U  otherwise  entiOed 
for  pragraoos  under  sections  S02(a)  and  502 
(b)  of  this  title  because  of  a  faUure  to  com- 
ply with  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  tiUe.  the  facts  and  reasons  there- 
for ShaU  be  reported  to  the  President,  and 
the  amount  mvolved  shall  be  kept  separate 
In  the  Treasury  untU  the  expiration  of  the 
Congress  next  succeeding  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  from  which  funds 
have  been  withheld  in  order  that  the  State 
may,  if  It  should  so  desire,  appeal  to  Con- 
gress from  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary. If  the  next  Congress  shaU  not  direct 
such  sum  to  be  paid,  it  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury.  If  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
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tbat  Kf  i»clwfl  bj  tlM  flMlgnatttl  ottesn  of 
way  Btata  (W  tba  •opport  Mid  nwlnUnaiMi* 
of  pnt^umm  matbariamA  uadar  tbU  utto  abaU 
by  any  urtVr*  or  coattagoncy  b*  ^'-»«»««">'»^ 
or  loat.  or  bo  mlioppllort.  it  ■b*U  bo  raplocod 
byttaoatoto. 

"Okl  sot.  DBTumioim. — For  tbo  purpooM 
ottbtttXUt— 

**(»)  "nnl  doTolopoMnf  maana  Uio  pUn- 
nlnc  ww^w^Hwg  and  dorolapmo&t  of  faeUl- 
Uoi  and  aorvlooa  In  niral  aroaa  tbat  contrlb- 
uU  to  maklnc  tboao  araaa  daalrablo  pUoaa 
to  wbleb  to  Uto  and  mako  prlvato  and  btial- 
nMa  Invattmanta;  tbo  planning,  dovalop- 
aaaBt,  and  »»|«*"««""  of  bualnoM  and  Indus- 
tiy  In  rani  aroaa  to  provlda  incraaaed  em- 
ploymaat  and  InoooM:  tbo  planning,  dovel- 
opinant.  conMrratlon.  and  uao  of  land, 
watar.  and  otbar  natural  roaourcco  of  ruraJ 
aiaaa  to  maintain  or  Improro  tbo  quality  of 
tbo  anTlranment  for  pooplo  and  bualncas  in 
mnl  araaa;  and  tbo  building  or  improTO- 
mant  of  Inatltuttonal,  organisational,  and 
laa<l«alili>  capacltlaa  of  rural  cltlaana  and 
laadari  to  doflna  and  raaolTO  tbalr  own  com- 
mnalty  problama; 

"(b)  "StaU*  maana  tbo  aararal  SUtaa.  tbe 
Onmmnnwoaltb  of  Puerto  Blco.  Ouam, 
ABMrlcan  Samoa,  tba  Virgin  lalanda  of  tba 
Unltod  Stataa,  and  the  Commonwealtb  of 
tba  Mortbam  Mariana  Islands;  and 

"(c)  'anall  farm'  maans  any  farm  (I) 
producing  family  not  income  from  all  sources 
(faun  and  nonfarm)  below  tbe  mwllsn  non- 
matropolltan  income  of  the  State:  (3)  op- 
aratad  by  a  family  dependent  on  farming  for 
a  algnlficant  though  not  necessarily  s  major- 
ity of  Its  Inooma;  and  (3)  on  which  family 
'~fr'**T'T  proTlda  moat  of  tbe  labor  and 
managaniant. 

"Sac  son.  RaouLATioifa. — Tbe  Secretary  of 
Agrleultnra  may  Usue  such  regulations  as 
tba  Sauatary  detonnlnes  necossaiy  to  carry 
out  tba  provisions  of  this  title.". 

(b)  SacttoH  500  of  tbo  Rural  Oartiopmont 
Act  of  IBTa  (7  U^.C.  3600)  U  redasignatod 
as  aactfcm  600.  and  aactlon  SIO  of  tba  Sural 
Oa««lopinant  Act  of  1972  (7  U.S.C.  3870)  U 
beraby  lapaalad 
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1630.  (a)  Tba  slztb  aentenee  at  fastlon 
1419(a)  ot  tba  Nattonal  Axrleultaiml  Ra- 
aaarch,  Kstanalon,  and  Taaehlng  PoUey  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  SIM(a))  Is  amanrtart  by 
aUttlag  out  aU  that  foUows  "Soptombor  90. 
19S3''  the  second  tlma  such  date  appears 
tbareln  down  through  the  end  of  tbe  sen- 
tanco  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  seml- 
eokm  and  tba  following:  "and  furtber  there 
ara  baraby  antborlaed  to  be  approprtated 
annually  tbaraaftar  such  sums  as  may  be 
to  carry  out  tba  provisions  of  this 


(b)  SoetloB  14M  of  tba  Natlaaal  Agricul- 
tural Itaaaarcb,  Kxtenalon,  and  Teaching  Pol- 
ley  Act  of  1977  (7  \3B.C.  8363)  U  Miywrtwl  by 
striking  all  tbat  follows  "Soptembar  90, 1961" 
down  through  the  end  of  tbe  soetlon  and 
tnaaitUig  in  lieu  tb««af  a  semicolon  and  the 
foUowtng:  "and  further  there  are  hereby  au- 
tborlaad  to  be  appropriated  annually  there- 
aftar  sneb  suns  aa  may  be  neeeaaary  for  tbe 
aetabUabmeat  of  model  farms  and  solar  en- 
ergy project  demonstrations  under  the  ptx>- 
▼Moaa  or  tbis  part.". 

(0)  Saboaetlon  (a)  of  seetlan  1464  of  tbe 
Nattonal  Agrlenltural  Reeaaivh,  Extension 
and  Itaeblng  Poiiey  Act  of  1977  (7  D.8C. 
nil(a)).  and  redesignated  by  section  1814 
or  tbls  Art,  la  amended  by  striking  out  aU 
tbat  foUowa  -September  90.  1962"  down 
tbrougta  tbe  end  of  tbe  subsection  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
♦2?fr***'  """*  ^lirtber  there  are  hereby  au- 
*?**'—**  *o  *>•  ftpproprtsted  annually  there- 
tfUrraeh  suma  as  naay  be  necessary  for  such 
pnrpoae.**. 

(d)  Sobaaetton  (b)  of  section  1464  of  tbe 


National  Agrleultoral 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  VAXi. 
S311(b)).  aa  redesignated  by  aeetlon  1S14  of 
tbls  Act.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  tbat 
foUowa  "September  30,  19C2"  down  through 
tbe  end  of  tbe  subeectlon  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  aamleolon  and  the  foUowlng: 
"and  furtber  there  are  hereby  autborlaed  to 
be  appropriated  annually  thereafter  such 
sums  as  may  be  neoeisary  for  such  purpose.". 

(e)  Section  1466  of  tbe  National  Agricul- 
tural Raaearch,  Kztenslon.  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  D.&C  3313).  aa  redaa- 
Ignatert  by  section  1S14  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  tbat  foUows 
"September  90,  1963"  down  through  the  end 
of  tbe  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  foUowlng:  "and  further 
there  are  autborlaed  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  such  purpoaaa.". 

(f)  Section  2(b)  of  PubUc  Law  66-106,  aa 
amended  (7  U.&C.  4801(b)),  U  «t«^t».^^  by 
striking  out  aU  that  foUowa  "September  90. 
1963"  In  the  fifth  sentence  down  through  the 
end  of  the  sentence  and  Inserting  La  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  foUowlng:  "and 
there  are  further  autborlaed  to  be  i4>pro- 
prlated  annually  thereafter  such  siuns  as 
may  be  neoeesary  for  such  purpose.". 

(g)  Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  66-74,  as 
amendsd  (7  UAC.  900c(a) ) .  U  amended  by 
striking  out  aU  tbat  follows  "September  90, 
1983"  down  through  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  foUowlng:  "and  there  are 
further  autborlaed  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually thereafter  such  stuns  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary for  such  purpose. ". 
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Sac.  1801.  Kzoept  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ahaU  be- 
come effective  October  1.  1961. 

StnuuBT  or  Majoa  Paovmoira 

Tbe  TooA  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981  ez- 
tenda  and  updates  a  number  of  agricultural 
conmiodlty  programs;  extends  the  PubUc  Law 
480  programs;  extends  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  makes  changes  In  the  program  to 
reduce  coste  and  Improve  administration;  ex- 
tends end  updates  the  agrlcxUtural  reeearch. 
extenalon.  and  teaching  programs;  and  ex- 
tends the  commodity  distribution  program. 
The  blU  wlU  become  effective  October  1.  1961. 
AsaicuLTuaAi.  coMMOorrr   paocaAMS 

Payment  limitation. — Tlie  blU  extends, 
through  the  198S  crops,  tbe  $60,000  Umltatlon 
on  the  total  amount  of  pa>menta  a  farmer 
may  receWe  anntiaUy  under  the  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  programs.  As 
under  existing  law.  price  support  loans  and 
purchase  proceeds,  disaster  payments  (If  a 
I»ogram  Is  In  effect),  and  compensation  for 
resource  adjustment  or  public  acoees  for  rec- 
reation are  excluded  from  the  limitation.  If  a 
disaster  payments  progi«m  Is  In  effect,  there 
would  be  a  8100.000  UmlUtlon  on  the  toUl 
amount  a  farmer  could  receive  annually  un- 
der that  program.  (Title  I.) 

Dairy  program.  The  blU — (1)  extends 
through  December  31.  1986.  the  authority  for 
the  Inclusion  of  dairy  base  excess  plans. 
LoulsvlUe  plans,  and  class  I  dairy  base  plans 
In  milk  marketing  orders; 

(3)  provides  that,  for  each  of  the  four  years 
In  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and 
ending  September  30.  1986.  the  price  of  mUk 
must  be  supported  at  a  level — between  76  and 
90  percent  of  parity — that  wlU  be  higher 
(within  tbe  75  to  90  percent  range)  to  the 
extent  that  tbe  estimated  net  Oovemment 
purchases  of  dairy  products  during  the  year 
win  be  lower.  (Tbe  bUl  contains  a  table  tbat 
sets  out  amounts  of  estimated  net  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  corresponding  support 
levels.)  The  bUl  also  provides  that — 

( 1 )  In  no  event  may  the  support  price  for 


milk  for  any  such  year  be  laaa,  la  dollar 
amount,  toan  tba  support  price  during  tbe 
previous  year:  and 

(3)  tbe  support  price  wiu  be  redetermined 
whenever  dairy  product  Imports  Into  tbe 
Onlted  Statea  are  Incraaaed  as  a  reeult  of  tbe 
relaxation  of  Import  reatrlctlona  (In  rede- 
termining tbe  support  prtoe,  tbe  estimate  of 
net  Ooramment  purcbaaee  wUl  be  reduced 
by  tbe  amount  of  the  Increase  in  importa); 

(3)  extenda,  tbrou^  December  31.  1986, 
the  program  under  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  makee  dairy  products 
atraliable  to  tbe  mlUtary  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals; and 

(4)  extends,  through  September  90,  1966, 
the  dairy  Indemnity  program,  under  which 
payments  are  provided  to  dairy  farmers  and 
manufactiurers  who  sustain  loeeea  due  to 
pestlcldea,  nuclear  radiation  or  faUout  con- 
tamination, or  chemical  realdues.  (Title  II.) 

Wool  and  Mohair. — ^Tbe  bUl  extends 
through  December  81.  1966.  tbe  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  support  the 
prices  of  wool  and  mohair  to  producers  by 
means  of  loans,  purcbaaee,  payments,  and 
other  operatlooa.  Tbe  required  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  would  be  set  at  86  percent  of 
the  support  price  formtila  provided  under 
secUon  703(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Wool  Act  of 
1964;  and  tbe  support  prices  for  puUed  wool 
and  mohair  would  be  baaed  on  tbe  support 
price  (or  sbom  wool.  (Title  m.) 

Wheat. — ^Tbe  blU  contlnuea,  through  tbe 
l98o  crop,  the  wheat  program  for  the  1978 
through  1981  crope  provided  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

Under  tbe  program — 

(1)  price  support  loans  and  purchases  are 
made  available  to  producers; 

(3)  target  price  payments  are  made  avail- 
able to  producers  in  any  year  In  which  tbe 
higher  of  tbe  market  price  for  wheat  or  the 
price  support  level  falls  below  tbe  target 
price,  and  tbe  payment  rate  (per  buahel)  Is 
tbe  difference  between  tbe  target  price  and 
the  higher  of  tbe  other  two  prioea; 

(3)  tbe  Secretary  is  required  each  year  to 
proclaim  a  national  wheat  program  acreage 
(based  on  tbe  amount  of  wheat  production 
needed  to  meet  demand);  and  Individual 
farm  program  acreages  wlU  be  based  on  tbe 
national  program  acreage.  Target  price  pay- 
ments are  only  made  for  wheat  acreage  with- 
in the  farm  program  acreage: 

(4)  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland,  as  a  condition  of  ellglblUty 
for  wheat  loans,  purchases,  and  payments.  If 
It  appears  tbat  the  total  national  supply  of 
wheat  WlU  be  exceealve  In  tbe  absence  of  a 
set-aside;  and 

(6)  the  Secretary  may  make  land  diversion 
payments,  whether  or  not  a  set-aside  Is  in 
effe::t.  If  necessary  to  adjust  the  total  na- 
tional acreage  of  wheat  to  dealrable  goals. 

Under  the  blU.  for  the  1982  through  1986 
crops,  tbe  minimum  price  support  loan  level 
will  be  83.70  per  buahel  and  tbe  maximum 
loin  level  wlU  be  100  percent  of  parity.  How- 
ever, If  tbe  market  price  of  wheat  falls  to  1U6 
percent,  or  lees,  of  the  loan  level,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  loan  level  for  tbe  next 
marketing  year  (by  not  more  than  10  percent 
nor  below  $3.00  per  butbel)  as  necessary  to 
maintain  domestic  and  export  markets  for 
U.S.  grain.  If  loan  ratea  are  reduced,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide 
emergency  compensation  to  farmers  by  In- 
creasing target  price  payments. 

Under  the  bill,  the  target  price  for  wheat 
will  be  $4.40  per  bushel  for  the  1983  crop, 
and  for  tbe  1983  through  1986  crops,  the  tar- 
get price  win  be  the  previous  years  target 
price,  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

Under  the  blU.  any  set-aside  for  the  1983 
through  1986  crops  must  be  announced  by 
August  1  of  the  year  prior  to  the  year  the 
crop  Is  harveated.  (Title  IV.) 

Pee<'<  grains. — Tbe  bill  continues,  through 
tbe  1986  crops,  the  feed  grain  program  for 
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the  1978  through  1981  crops  provided  under 
tbe  ftood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 

under  tbe  ppogram-(l)  price  fupport 
loans  and  purcbaaee  are  made  avaUable  to 
produoera  of  com.  barley,  oate,  rye.  and 
grain  sorghum; 

(3)  target  price  paymenta  are  made  avaU- 
able to  producers  of  corn,  grain  sorghum, 
and  (If  dealgnated  by  the  Secretary)  oats 
and  barley.  Paymenta  for  com  are  made  in 
any  year  in  which  the  higher  of  the  market 
price  for  com  or  the  prtoe  support  level  falls 
below  the  target  price  for  corn,  and  the 
payment  rates  (per  bushel)  Is  tbe  difference 
between  the  target  price  and  the  higher  oi 
the  other  two  prices  (the  payment  rate  tor 
each  of  the  other  eligible  feed  grains  U  the 
rate  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  lair  and 
reasonable  In  relaUon  to  tbe  payment  rate 

for  com);  ^        _ 

(3)  tbe  Secretary  U  required,  each  year^to 
proclaim  a  national  feed  grain  program 
acreage  (base  on  the  amount  of  production 
needed  to  meet  demand);  and  Indivldxial 
farm  program  acreages  wUl  be  baaed  on  tbe 
national  projram  acreage.  Target  price  pay- 
menU  are  only  made  for  feed  grain  acre- 
age within  tbe  farm  program  acreage: 

(4)  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland,  as  a  condlUon  of  ellglbUlty 
for  feed  grain  loans,  purchases,  and  pay- 
ments. If  It  appears  that  the  total  national 
supply  of  feed  grslns  wlU  be  excessive  In  tbe 
absence  of  a  aet-aalde;  and 

(6)  the  SecreUry  may  make  land  diver- 
sion paymenta.  whether  or  not  a  set-aside 
is  in  effect.  If  necessary  to  adjust  the  total 
national  acreage  cf  feed  gnOna  to  dealr- 
able goals. 

Under  the  bUl.  for  the  1983  through  1965 
crops,  the  price  support  loan  rate  for  com 
wUl  be  set  at  the  level  (not  less  than  $3.60 
per  bushel)  that  the  Secretary  determines 
WlU  encourage  the  exportation  of  feed  gralna 
and  not  remit  In  excefs  stocks  of  feed  gralna. 
However.  If  ttoe  market  price  fcr  com  falls 
to  106  percent,  or  less,  of  the  loan  level,  the 
Secretary  may  reduce  the  loan  level  for  tbe 
next  marketing  year  (by  not  more  than  10 
percent  nor  below  $3.25  per  bushel)  as  neces- 
sary to  maintain  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets for  grain.  Tf  loan  rates  are  reduced,  tbe 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide 
emergency  compenaatlon  to  farmers  by  in- 
creasing target  price  payments. 

The  price  support  loan  rates  for  barley, 
oats,  rye.  and  grain  sorgbtun  will  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  and  must  be  fair  and  reason- 
able In  relation  to  the  price  support  loan 
rate  for  com. 

Under  the  blU.  tbe  target  price  for  com 
will  be  $2.76  per  bushel  for  tbe  1982  crop  of 
com.  and  for  the  1983  through  1966  crops 
of  com.  the  target  price  wlU  be  the  previous 
year's  target  price,  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  cost  of  production.  The  tar- 
get price  payment  rates  for  grain  torgbum 
and  (If  designated  by  the  Secretary)  oats 
and  barley  will  be  set  by  the  Secretary  and 
mtist  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to 
the  target  price  payment  rate  for  com. 

Under  tbe  bUl.  any  set-aside  for  the  1983 
through  1986  crops  must  be  announced  by 
November  1  of  the  year  prior  to  the  year 
the  crop  Is  harvested.  (Title  V.) 

Upland  cotton. — The  blU  contlnuea. 
through  the  1985  crop,  the  upland  cotton 
program  for  the  1978  through  1981  crops 
provided  under  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1977  and  related  legislation. 

Under  the  program— (1)  price  cupport 
loans  are  made  avaUable  to  producers: 

(3)  target  price  payments  are  made  avaU- 
able to  producers  In  any  year  In  which  the 
higher  of  the  market  price  fcr  upland  cot- 
ton or  the  price  support  level  falls  below 
the  target  price,  and  the  payment  rate  (per 
pound)  Is  the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  tbe  higher  of  the  other  two  prices: 
(3)  the  Secretary  Is  required,  each  year,  to 


proclaim  a  luttlonal  upland  cotton  program 
acreage  (baaed  on  tbe  amount  of  production 
needed  to  meet  demand)  of  not  less  than 
10  million  acres;  and  Individual  farm  pro- 
gram acreages  wlU  be  baaed  on  the  natkmal 
program  acreage.  Target  price  payments  are 
only  made  for  upland  cotton  acreage  within 
the  farm  program  acreage: 

(4)  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  set- 
aatde  of  up  to  38  percent  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  for  harvest,  as  a 
condition  of  ellglblUty  for  upland  cotton 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  if  It  appears 
that  tbe  total  national  supply  of  upland  cot- 
ton wlU  be  excessive  In  the  absence  of  a 

set-aside:  

(6)  the  Secretary  may  make  land  diversion 
payments,  whether  or  not  a  set-aside  is  In 
effect.  If  necesau?  to  adjust  the  total  na- 
tional acreage  of  upland  cotton  to  desirable 
goals;  and 

(6)  when  the  Secretary  determlnee  that 
the  spot  market  price  of  upland  cotton  for 
any  month  exceeds  130  percent  of  the  aver- 
age spot  market  prices  for  the  preceding  36 
months,  the  President  must  proclaim  a  lim- 
ited 90-day  Import  quota  under  which  up- 
land cotton  (In  an  amount  equal  to  that 
needed  for  31  days  of  domesUc  mlU  con- 
sumption) may  enter  the  United  States. 

Under  the  bill,  the  price  support  loan  level 
tat  each  of  the  1982  through  1986  crops  of 
upland  cotton  wlU  be  the  smaller  of  86  per- 
cent of  the  average  US.  spot  market  price  for 
upland  cotton  over  a  6-year  period  and  90 
percent  of  the  average  Northern  Burope  price 
for  upland  cotton,  as  determined  under  for- 
mulae set  out  In  the  blU;  however  in  no  case 
may  the  loan  level  be  less  than  86<  per 
pound,  and  the  Secretary  may  adjust  tbe 
loan  level  upward,  when  the  level  Is  baaed 
on  the  average  Northem  Europe  price,  to 
not  In  excess  of  the  level  based  on  the  aver- 
age VS.  spot  market  price.  Loans  win  be 
^^Am  for  a  term  of  10  months,  but  could 
be  extended  for  sn  additional  8  months  at 
the  request  of  the  producer. 

Under  the  bUl.  the  target  price  for  upland 
cotton  win  be  $.80  per  pound  for  the  1083 
crop  and  for  each  of  the  1933  through  1986 
crops  of  upland  cotton,  the  target  price  wlU 
be  the  previous  year's  target  price  adjtisted 
to  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of  productton 
(baaed  on  normal  historical  yields).  (Title 

VI.) 

Rice— Tbe  bUl  continues,  through  the 
1985  crop,  the  price  support  loan,  target 
nrice  set-aside,  and  paid  diversion  provisions 
of  tbe  rice  program  for  the  1978  through 
1931  crops  provided  under  tbe  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  The  bUl  «>n>e°d« 
the  rice  aUotment  system  for  the  19B3 
through  1986  crops  and  substitutes  therefor 
a  national  rice  program  acreage  system  simi- 
lar to  the  systems  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
upland  cotton. 

Under  the  bUl— (1)  prtce  support  loans 
and  purchases  wlU  be  made  avaUable  to  rice 
producers; 

(3)  target  price  payments  wUl  be  maae 
avaUable  to  rice  producers  in  any  year  in 
which  the  higher  of  the  market  price  for 
rice  or  the  price  support;  level  falls  below  the 
target  prtce.  and  the  payment  rate  (per 
hundredweirht)  wlU  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  target  price  and  the  higher  of  the 
two  other  prices: 

(3)  the  Secretary  wUl  be  required  each 
year  to  proclaim  a  national  rice  program 
acreage  (based  on  tbe  amount  of  rice  pro- 
duction needed  to  meet  demand);  »nd  In- 
dividual farm  program  acreages  wlU  ^tm^a 
on  the  national  program  acreage.  Target 
price  payments  wlU  be  made  only  for  the 
rice  acreage  within  tbe  farm  program 
acreage: 

(4)  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  a  set- 
aalde  of  cropland,  as  a  condition  of  ellglbUlty 
for  rice  loans,  purchases,  and  payments.  If 
It  appears  that  tbe  total  national  supply  of 


rice  WlU  be  eicwslve  la  tbe  abaeaea  of  a 


(6)  tbe  Secretary  may  make  land  dlvar- 
slon  paymenta,  whether  or  xtoC  a  aet-aalde 
U  In  effect.  If  neceeaary  to  adjuat  tbe  total 
national  acreage  of  rice  to  dealrahle  goala. 
Under  tbe  blU,  tbe  target  price  for  rloa 
win  be  $11j01  per  bundredwelgbt  for  tbe 
1982  crop,  and  for  each  of  tbe  1963  tbrongfa 
1986  crops  of  rice,  tbe  target  prlee  wUl  be 
tbe  target  price  for  tbe  prerloaa  year's  crop 
adjtisted  to  reflect  chaxigea  la  the  coat  of 
production. 

In  each  such  year,  the  price  support  toan 
level  wUl  bear  tbe  same  ratio  to  tba  prertoua 
year's  loan  level  aa  tbe  target  price  baaw 
to  the  previous  year's  target  price.  However, 
If  the  Secretary  determines  tbat  loans  at 
such  level  wUl  discourage  axparX*  and  reeult 
in  exceealve  supplies  of  rice,  the  Secretary 
can  eatabllab  a  lower  loan  level  (not  lea 
tti^n  $8  J6  per  huadredwdgbt  nor  more  tbaa 
100  percent  of  parity)  as  needed  to  avoid 
such  conaequenoes.  (Title  Vn.) 

Peanuts.— Tbe  bUl  conttnuas.  ttarougli  tbe 
1086  crop,  tbe  peanut  program  for  tbeJ978 
through  1981  crope  provided  tmder  tbe  Food 
and  AgrictUttuc  Act  of  1977. 

Under  the  program— (1)  tbe  Secretary 
must  eetabllsb  a  national  peanut  aaeage 
allotment  for  each  year  baaed  on  tbe  acreage 
needed  to  meet  domeetie  and  export  demand 
and  provide  aa  adequate  cairyovcr.  but  tbe 
national  aUotment  cannot  be  leas  than 
1.614.000  acrea: 

(3)  the  national  peanut  acreage  aUotment 
Is  ^portioned  among  States,  and  then 
among  peanut  produeeia  In  a  State,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  years'  aUotmenta.  adjusted 
to  reflect  aUotment  acreage  aaalgned  to  new 
peanut  imiductlon  acreage  and  transfers  and 
assignments  of  allotmenta; 

(3)  »"""«!  tw«i*<»titig  quotaa  wlU  be  In 
effect  for  three-year  periods  if  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  tbe  peanut  producers: 

(4)  tbe  Secretary  must  estabUsh  a  na- 
tional poimdage  quota  each  year  In  an 
amotmt  that  wlU  meet  domestic  edible  use 
needs  and  provide  a  mlnlmim  carryover,  ex- 
cept tbat  the  national  poundage  quota  may 
not  be  less  than  a  statutory  minimum  (for 
the  1961  crop,  the  minimum  Is  1,440,000 
tons); 

(6)  tbe  national  poundage  quota  Is  du- 
trtbuted  among  peanut  acreage  aUotmenta 
in  proportionate  sbaiea: 

(6)  that  portion  of  actual  production  of 
peanuts  on  a  farm  acreage  aUotment  that 
exceeds  tbe  farm  poundage  quota  is  consid- 
ered as  "additional"  peanuts,  which  may  be 
disposed  of  only  by  (a)  placing  them  tmder 
loan  to  the  Cominodlty  Credit  Corporation 
at  tbe  "additional"  peanut  loan  rate  and  not 
redeemed,  or  (b)  aeUlng  tbem  to  handlers 
for  crushing  or  export  under  oontracU  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Secretary: 

(7)  prxjducers  are  subject  to  penalties  for 
marketing  peanuta  tbat  are  not  "quota" 
peanuts  (peanuts  produced  on  the  peanut 
aUotment  that  are  within  the  farm  pound- 
age quota)  nor  "additional"  peanuta;  and 

(8)  price  support  loans  and  purchases  are 
made  avaUable  for  both  "quoU"  and  "addi- 
tional" peanuta.  including  warehouse  storage 
loans  to  designated  area  marKctlng  aaso- 
cUtlons  of  producers  (the  associations  may 
be  used  in  administration  of  the  price  sup- 
port program,  and  the  loans  to  such  assocU- 
tlons  may  include  amounta  covering  tbe 
coeta  incurred  by  tbe  associations  in  per- 
forming administrative  and  support  func- 
tions). ^^^ 

Under  the  bUl.  for  the  1983  through  1985 
crops,  there  wlU  be  a  minimum  °*tionj^ 
poundage  quota  for  peanuta  of  1.440.000 
tcms.  but  the  Secretary  could  set  the  quota 
at  a  hlRber  level  as  necessary  to  meet  domea- 
Uc  edible  use  requlrementt  and  provide  a 
reasonable  carryover. 

Under  tbe  blU,  price  support  wUl  be  made 
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avmllabto  on.  Meh  of  tba  1981  ttarangb  19M 
of  "quate"  pMUuta  at  •  l«7*l  «l»tar- 
•pyraprUto  by  Um  B*ci*Ury.  Uklag 
t^f^  ooBiMaratlon  mp^y.  prlOM.  And  otlMr 
Burkat  fMtota,  Um  AvallabUlty  o(  funds,  tb* 
liapartMM*  a<  pMiiiiti  to  Um  Manaiay,  and 
obHBflM  In  prodoeUon  ooiu.  klUwagta  in  no 
eaa*  oaj  Um  support  1«t«I  b*  Umt  tb*n  tdSO 
pv  too.  Prle*  Bupport  will  bo  mad*  ftT»Uablo 
OB  MOh  U  Um  1M2  tbiou(b  1M6  eropo  of 
'■ddlttaaM'*  paonnta  at  a  larat  ronaWarlng 
*—^'^  faetora  and  tba  prtoaa  of  otbar  Taga- 
tabia  otla  and  pcouin  maala.  (Tltla  vm.) 

Woybaana. — ^Tba  bill  rontlnuaa.  tbrougb  tbe 
19W  crop,  tba  raqulntnant  undar  tba  Food 
and  Agileultura  Act  of  1977  (applicable  un- 
dar that  Aet  to  tba  1078  tbrougta  l»ei  cropa 
of  aoybaana)  ttaat  tbe  prtoe  of  •oybaans  be 
aupportad.  tbrougb  loana  and  purcbaaaa.  at 
tba  la«al  tba  Sacratary  datarmlnaa  appro- 
prlata  la  ralaUon  to  oompatlng  commodlttaa 
and  taking  Into  conatdarauon  domeattc  and 
foratgn  aupply  and  demand  faetora.  Tbe 
Mil  proTldaa.  bowarar.  ttMt  In  no  caaa  ntay 
tba  mlnlmTiin  laral  of  prtoe  support  for  any  of 
tba  1988  tbrougb  1985  erapa  of  aoybaana  be 
laaa  tbaa  96.44  par  bnabd.  Tba  bUl  alao  az- 
tanda.  tbrougb  tba  198B  crop  of  soybeana.  tbe 
proTlalon  of  tba  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  tbat,  notvltbatandlng  any  normal  crop 
acreage  raqutoaoMnt  bnpoaed  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary, tbe  Secretary  may  not  require  a  aet 
aalde  of  aoybaan  acreage  aa  a  condition  of 
aUglblllty  for  prtoe  aupport  on  any  commod- 
ity. (Title  DC.) 

Sugar.— Tbe  bUl  wlU  require  tbat  tbe  prtce 
of  eacb  of  tbe  1982  tbrougb  1066  cropa  of 
susv  beeta  and  augarcane.  reapectlTely,  be 
aupportad  tbrougb  loana  on,  and  purcbaaea 
of.  proeaaaad  sugar  products.  Tbe  support 
prtoe  would  be  set  by  tbe  Secretary  at  a  lerel 
adequate  to  aaaure  tbe  maintenance  of  VB. 
augar  production  capacity.  (TtUe  X.) 

Standby  autbortty  for  disaster  paymenta. — 
Tba  taUl  will  give  tbe  Secretary  dlacretlonary 
autbortty  to  make  preranted  planting  and 
rsduoed  yMd  diaaater  payments  araUabla  for 
produoara  of  wbeat.  feed  gralna,  upland  cot- 
ton, and  rtoa  parUdpattng  in  tbe  programs 
for  Um  eommodltlea  under  the  bill  for  eacb 
of  tba  1981  tbrougb  1986  crops.  Tbe  Secretary 
may  make  diaaater  paymenta  available  when- 
ever ba  datannlnea  tbat — 

(1)  aa  a  reanit  of  a  natural  diaaater  or  otber 
cofMUtSon  beyond  tbe  control  of  f annera.  kub- 
stantlal  loaaaa  of  production  of  the  commod- 
ity bave  reaultad  (including  both  prevented 
planting  and  reduced  yield  loaaea) .  and  such 
loaaaa  bare  created  an  economic  euMrgancy 
for  tba  fanuars:  and 

(3)  FHlaral  crop  insurance  Indemnities  and 
oUmt  forma  of  Federal  iWsastttr  assistance  to- 
gatber  are  Inanffldent  to  allerlate  tbe  eco- 
nomic emergency,  ao  tbat  additional  aMist- 
anoe  muat  be  made  availalde. 

Prevantad  planting  and  reduced  yield  dls- 
aatar  payments  would  be  computed  under 
fonnulaa  atmllar  to  tboae  provided  in  tbe 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1077  for  tbe 
1078  and  1079  cropa  and  later  extended  to 
tbe  1980  and  1081  cropa.  Tbe  Secretary  could 
make  adjuatmenta  in  tbe  amount  of  pay- 
menta wltb  reapect  to  Individual  farms  pro- 
ducing tbe  commodity  involved  so  as  to  as- 
ann  equitable  allotment  of  tbe  paymenta 
among  farmers,  taking  into  account  otber 
forma  of  Federal  diaaater  asaistance  pro- 
vided tbem.  (Section  1101.) 

Hat  aalde  of  nomuUly-pianted  acreage. 

TlM  bill  provides  that,  whenever  a  set-aside 
la  In  aSact  for  one  or  more  of  the  1083 
tbrougb  1986  cropa  of  wbeat,  feed  grains,  up- 
land cotton,  and  rice,  tbe  Secretary  may  re- 
quba  (aa  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  loans, 
piiiibaaaa,  and  paymenta  under  commodity 
prograaa)  tbat  tba  acreage  normally  plant- 
ad  to  cropa  dealgnated  by  the  Secretary  be 
reduced  by  tbe  amount  of  the  set-aalde  or 
dJvarHoo.  Under  tbe  bUl.  tbe  Secretary 
woold  datennliM  tbe  normal  crop  acreage  for 


a  farm  on  tbe  basis  of  the  aeraaga  planted  for 
barvaat  on  tbe  farm  during  tba  moat  re- 
cant tbraa  yaaia.  The  Secretary  would  have 
dear  authority  to  adjust  tbe  normal  crop 
aeraaga  annually,  as  neoaaaary  to  provide 
equity  among  producera. 

In  addition,  undar  tba  bill,  whenever  a 
aet-aalda  la  in  effect  for  one  or  more  of 
tbe  1983  through  1986  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
gralna.  iq>)and  cotton,  or  rtoa.  the  Secre- 
tary nuky  increaae  tbe  target  price  for  tbe 
ooounodlty  to  oompanaato  producers  for  par- 
ttdpatlon  In  tbe  aet-aalde.  If  the  target 
price  for  a  commodity  is  increased,  tbe  Sec- 
retary wUl  be  authorlaed  alao  to  incraaae 
the  target  prtce  for  any  of  the  other  target 
price  commodities,  as  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  program.   (Section 

iioa.) 

Tmrm  storage  facility  loans. — ^Tba  bill  ex- 
tanda,  through  Septamber  30,  1986.  the  farm 
storage  facility  loan  provlaions  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1077,  as  amended, 
effective  under  existing  law  only  through 
Septamt>er  10,  1081.  Under  theee  provlalona, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  la  re- 
quired to  make  aacured  loans  (in  amounta 
not  to  exceed  9100,000  per  loan)  to  farmers 
for  on-farm  storage  fadlltiea  for  hlgb-mols- 
ture  grain,  soybeans,  rice,  and  hlgh-molsture 
foraga  and  silage.  (SeeUon  1103.) 

Fakimer-beld  reserve. — Under  existing  law, 
extended  prtce  support  loans  under  tbe 
farmar-bald  reaerve  program  for  wheat  and 
feed  gralna  are  made  available  at  tbe  prtce 
support  level  provided  for  under  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  Under  tbe  bill, 
tbe  Secretary  could  make  loans  available 
under  tbe  farmer-held  reserve  program  at 
higher  levels  of  support  (but  not  in  excess 
of  130  percent  of  the  wbeat  or  feed  grain 
program  levrl).  The  Secretary  could  make 
tbe  higher  loan  available  whenever  he  de- 
termlnea  tbat  the  Increased  loan  level  is 
neoeaaray  to  encourage  suSclent  participa- 
tion in  tbe  farmer-held  reaerve  program  to 
achieve  ita  purpoeea.  (Section  1104.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  4S0 

Kxtanslon  of  tbe  Public  Law  480  pro- 
granM. — Tbe  bill  extends  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1988,  tbe  authority  for  the  President 
to  enter  into  agreements  for  concessional 
salea  of  U.S.  agrtcultural  commodities  under 
tttle  I  of  Public  Law  480,  and  to  provide 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  tor  use  in 
programs  of  assistance  In  foreign  countries 
under  tlUe  n  of  Public  Law  480.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  tbe  President's  authorities  expire 
December  31,  1081.  (Section  1303.) 

Market  development  under  Public  Law 
480. — ^The  bill  extends  to  representatives  of 
the  domestic  distilled  spirits  industry  the 
authority  now  given  to  representatives  of  the 
domestic  wine  and  beer  Industries  to  par- 
ticipate in  developing  foreign  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  using  foreign 
currencies  made  available  from  concesslcnal 
salea  undar  UUe  I  of  PubUc  Law  480.  (Section 
1301.) 

rOOD   STAMP  AMD   COlfMODITT   DI8TmlBUTIOir 


Amendmenta  to  the  definition  of  "thrifty 
food  plan". — The  bill  amends  the  definition 
of  the  "thrifty  food  plan"  (the  cost  of  which 
Is  used  as  the  basis  for  making  allotmenta  to 
households  participating  In  tbe  food  stamp 
program)  by — 

(1)  revising  the  procedures  by  which  an- 
nual adjustments  are  made  In  tbe  cost  of 
tbe  thrifty  food  plan  to  refiect  changes  in 
food  costa.  Under  the  bill,  the  cost  of  tbe 
plan  will  be  adjusted  every  January  1  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  costa  of  food  for  the 
13  months  ending  the  preceding  September 
30  (under  existing  law,  beginning  January  1. 
1083.  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  base 
the  annual  adjustment  on  ccst  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  tbe  immediately  preceding  12 
month  period,  which,  because  of  the  time 


delay  involved  in  obtaining  data  for  October, 
Novemljer,  and  DacemlMr.  necaisltates  his 
estimating  cost  changes  for  those  months). 
It  la  estimated  tbat  this  change,  along  with 
similar  changes  made  by  the  bill  In  tbe  pro- 
cedure for  annually  adjusting  tbe  standard 
household  income  deduction  and  the  cap  on 
the  excess  shelter  deduction,  will  result  In  a 
savings  to  the  program  of  $433  million  In 
fiscal  year  1983:  and 

(3)  providing  for  tbe  separate  calculation 
of  the  coat  of  tbe  thrifty  food  plan  for  house- 
holds in  rural  Alaska,  In  recognition  of  that 
area's  significantly  higher  food  costa.  (See- 
Uon 1301.) 

Deductions  allowed  in  tbe  computation  of 
household  Income. — ^The  bill  revises  the  pro- 
visions under  which  household  income  for 
purposes  of  the  food  stamp  program  is  cal- 
culated. Household  Income  la  used  as  the 
basis  for  determining  whether  a  household 
Is  eligible  for  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  bill  makes  tbe  following 
changea  In  tbe  provlaions  for  calculating 
household  Income: 

(a)  The  bill  deletes  the  requlrementa  (now 
set  to  become  effective  January  1,  1083)  that 
the  annual  adjustment  of — 

(1)  the  Btandard  deduction  for  household 
income,  and 

(3)  the  cap  on  tbe  excess  sheltar  expense 
deduction  include  changes  in  tbe  Consumer 
Price  Index  over  the  Inunedlately  preceding 
October,  November,  and  December.  Under 
the  bill,  the  annual  adjuatmenta  will  be 
baaed  on  changes  in  the  Index  occurring  dur- 
ing the  13  months  ending  the  preceding 
September  30,  and  substantial  savlnga  will 
be  effected  In  tbe  cost  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  bill  adds  a  provision  that  house- 
holds will  not  be  entitled  to  dependent  care, 
excess  shelter  expense,  or  medical  deductions 
for  expenses  that  are  paid  on  behalf  of  a 
household  by  a  third  party. 

(c)  Tbe  blU  repeals  two  increases  In  de- 
ductions that  are  scheduled  to  take  effect 
October  1.  1081.  Under  the  program  now,  if 
both  a  dependent  care  deduction  and  excess 
sheltar  expense  deduction  are  claimed,  tbe 
maximum  total  deduction  tbat  is  allowed 
for  both  combined  cannot  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum excess  shelter  care  deduction.  Begin- 
ning with  flacal  year  1083,  unleaa  the  repeal 
provisions  of  tbe  bill  are  enacted,  the  re- 
quirement that  tbe  two  deductions  be  com- 
bined If  both  are  claimed  will  be  deleted  uid 
the  maximum  allowable  dependent  care  de- 
duction, considered  aeparataly,  wUl  be  In- 
creased from  976  to  990.  Under  the  program 
now.  households  with  a  person  60  years  of 
age  or  older  are  entitled  to  an  excess  medi- 
cal expense  deduction  for  certain  medical 
expenses  in  excess  of  $36  a  month.  Begin- 
ning with  flacal  year  1983,  unless  the  repeal 
provlaions  of  the  bill  are  enacted,  the  deduc- 
tion will  be  allowed  for  such  expenaea  In  ex- 
cess of  636  per  month. 

By  deleting  the  provisions  of  law  effect- 
ing these  changes  In  the  program,  it  Is  es- 
tlmatad  that  the  cost  of  tbe  food  stamp  pro- 
gram wUl  be  reduced  by  $84  million  in  flacal 
year  1083.  (SecUon  1303.) 

EllglblUty  for  participation — work  regis- 
tration.— The  bill  would  requiro  tbat  per- 
sons subject  to  work  regUtratlon  requlre- 
menta under  the  food  stamp  program  regls- 
tar  for  work  every  13  months,  rather  than,  as 
under  existing  law,  every  6  months.  In  pre- 
vious years  under  the  work  registration  re- 
porting aystam,  reglatranta  remained  in  tbe 
ayatam  (and  efforta  to  place  them  in  Jobs 
continued)  for  6  months.  However,  the  ays- 
tam has  been  modified,  so  that  once  persons 
are  reglatared,  their  names  are  not  removed 
from  the  ayatam  for  13  months.  Thus,  the 
bill  will  ellmlnata  the  imnecessary  semian- 
nual registration  without  affecting  the  work 
reglatratlon  requirement  or  the  efforta  to 
place  such  persons  in  Jobs.   (Section  1303.) 

UabUity  of  States  for  certain  losses  relat- 
ing to  food  stamp  coupons. — Tbe  bill  dart- 
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fles  tbat  State  agencies  wUl  be  strt:tly  Uable 
for  losses  involved  In  the  acceptance,  stor- 
age, or  Issuance  of  food  stamp  coupons,  ex- 
cept that,  U  a  household's  authorization  for 
fool  stamps  or  allotmenta  Is  lost  or  stolen 
In  tbe  malls,  the  State  will  only  be  liable  for 
losses  that  sound  management  can  pre.ent. 
(Section  1304.) 

Use  of  civil  money  penaltlea  to  Increaae 
enforcement  action. — The  bill  provides  tbat 
funds  collectad  aa  penalties  from  food  stores 
for  violating  the  Food  Stamp  Act  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  special  revolving  fund  and 
made  available  for  activities  to  reduce  Im- 
proper food  stamp  use  and  fraud.  (Section 
1306.) 

Incentives  for  error  reduction  efforta:  plans 
for  corrective  action  to  reduce  errors. — Under 
existing  law,  tbe  Secretary  is  autborlBed  to 
pay  a  State  5  percent  of  ita  food  stamp  pro- 
gram administrative  cosU  (In  addition  to  tbe 
standard  £0  percent  he  Is  also  authorized  to 
pay  In  any  case)  If  the  State  agency  is  re- 
ducing Its  rate  of  error  In  making  food  stamp 
allotments  by  at  least  35  percent  anntially. 
The  bill  would  require  that  tbe  Stata  agency 
also  have  a  rate  of  Invalid  decisions  In  deny- 
ing eligibility  that  is  less  than  tbe  national 
standard  for  such  errors,  as  established  by 
tbe  Secretary.  In  order  for  it  to  nmain  digl- 
ble  for  tbe  6  percent  additional  funding. 

The  bill  would  also  requiro  Stata  agendea 
with  food  stamp  allotment  error  rates  In 
excess  of  6  percent  to  develoo  comctive  ac- 
tion plans  to  reduce  error.  (Section  1308.) 

Funding  for  the  food  stamo  Drosram. — 
The  bill  ( 1 )  deletes  tbe  $0,739,378,000  limit  on 
funds  that  may  be  appropriated  for  tbe  food 
stamp  program  in   fiscal  year   1981: 

(3)  providea  general  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  tbe  program  for  fiscal  years 
1081  through  1986;  and 

(3)  In  order  to  eliminate  tecbnlcal  dlffl- 
cultiea  In  tbe  administration  of  tbe  food 
stamp  program,  provides  tbat  funds  col- 
lected from  claims  against  households  or 
State  agendas  tmder  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act 
will  be  credited  to  tbe  food  stamo  appro- 
priation account  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
collection  occurs,  and  tbat  incentive  pay- 
ments to  States  for  achieving  low  error  rates 
will  be  paid  from  t>>e  current  appropriation 
account.   (Section  1307.) 

Extension  of  tbe  commo-llty  distrtbution 
programs. — Tbe  bill  extends,  tbrouirb  Sen- 
tember  30,  1086,  tbe  commodity  distribu- 
tion rrograms  under  which  the  Secretary 
may  make  agricultural  commodities  ai'all- 
able  to  food  assistance  procrams.  Including 
the  commodity  suoolemental  feedlnv  pro- 
gram. Under  existing  law.  tbe  autbortty  for 
the  commo<tlty  d'stribution  orovrams  ex- 
pires September  30.  1981.  (Section  1308(1).) 

Penalties  for  conversion. — Tbe  bill  adds  a 
provision  to  tbe  law  making  persons  who 
criminally  convert  eommodltlea  under  tbe 
commoiity  distribution  rro^rama  and  cer- 
tain other  Department  of  Afrriculturo  com- 
modity donation  proi'rams  liable  for  crimi- 
nal penalUea,  (Section  1308(3).) 
wnvrmtMBMT-uaua 

The  bill  extends,  tbrougb  tbe  1985  erooe, 
the  multiyear  set-aside  program  initially 
authorized  under  the  Agrtcultura  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1073.  Under  tbe 
program,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  long- 
term  agreementa  with  producera.  aa  part  of 
the  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  prosrama. 
for  the  set-aside  of  acreage  from  production. 
Under  existing  law,  the  program  only  ex- 
tends through  tbe  1981  crops.   (Title  XIV.) 

AOBICULTTntAL  U8BABCH.  EXIUtaiOlf.  AMD 
TSACHIMO 

Title  XV  of  the  bill  amends  tlOe  TTV  of 
the  Pood  and  AKrtciUturo  Act  of  1977  (tbe 
National  Agrtcultural  Reaearoh.  Brtension 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1077)  and  re- 
lated statutaa,  and  eztenda  Um  autborlxa- 


tlons  for  appropriations  for  agrtcultural  re- 
searcli,  extension,  and  teaching  programs. 

SpectflcaUy,  tbe  major  provisions  of  Title 
XV  would — 

(1)  extend  the  terms  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  and  Exten- 
sion Users  Advisory  Board  to  December  31, 
1983  (sections  1503(1)   and  .1504(1) ); 

(3)  increase  the  membership  of  the  Users 
Advisory  Board  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
five  by  adding  four  new  positions  for  mem- 
bers who  are  producers   (section  1504(2)); 

(3)  authorize  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Higher  Education 
within  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
aasist  the  Secretary  in  strengthening  higher 
education  In  the  food  and  agricultural  sd- 
ences  (section  1607(a)); 

(4)  transfer  to  the  Secretary  all  functions, 
programs,  and  offlces  conducted  under  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Act  and  tbe 
Second  MorrlU  Act  (secUon  1607(a) ) : 

(6)  provide  tbat  10  percent  of  tbe  funda 
made  available  for  nutrition  education  pro- 
grams for  low-income  famUiea  imder  section 
1436  of  UUe  XIV  wUl  be  distributed  equally 
among  the  States  with  tbe  remainder  dis- 
tributed under  tbe  formula  provided  In  aae- 
tion  1436  (section  1510); 

(6)  effecUve  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
Increaae  tbe  authorization  for  annual  ap- 
propriations to  support  continuing  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  extension  at  the  1800  eol- 
legea  eligible  for  funding  under  tbe  Second 
Morrill  Act.  Tbe  annual  autboitzation  wotild 
be  Increased  from  an  amount  eoual  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  under  tbe 
Smith-Tever  /ct  to  an  amount  equal  to  7 
percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
tbe  Smith-Lever  Act   (aection  1513(a)(1)): 

(7)  add  a  new  subtitle  K  to  title  XIV  con- 
taining provisions  relating  to  Federal-State 
cooperaUon  in  the  food  and  agricultural  sd- 
ences.  New  subtitle  K  would — 

(a)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  or  contraeta  with, 
and  maVe  granta  to.  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities.  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  cooperative  extension  services,  and 
other  eligible  institutions  under  title  XW  for 
tbe  performance  of  agricultural  researeh.  ex- 
tension, and  teaching  without  regard  to  Fed- 
eral competitive  bidding  and  certain  oth^ 
procurement  requlrementa  when  appropriate 
to  further  cooperation  between  the  States 
and  tbe  Federal  Government  In  the  perform- 
ance of  sucb  researeh.  extension,  or  teaching; 

(b)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  trarufer 
ownership  of  equipment  and  otber  tangible 
personal  property  that  Is  purchased  by  any 
such  coo-jerator,  nonfederal  contractor,  or 
grantee  if  tbe  transfer  of  ownership  win  fur- 
ther tbe  programs  of  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

(c)  authorize  tbe  Secretary  to  establish  co- 
opsrative  human  nutriUon  centers  for  re- 
search, extension,  and  t^«<'Mwg  at  sucb 
InsUtutions: 

(d)  give  to  State  officials  carrying  out  eo- 
operaUve  research,  extension,  or  teacMng  au- 
thorized under  subtitle  K  the  same  opportu- 
nity to 'acquire  Federal  excess  property  tbat 
Federal  oflidals  have;  and 

(e)  provide  that  such  State  officials  will  be 
eligible  for  membership  on  advisory  and  other 
committees  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  without  tbe  formal  clearance  re- 
quirements otherwise  required  for  nonfederal 
members  of  such  committees  (section  1514): 

(8)  provide  ttiat  funds  approprUted  for 
agrtcultural  research,  extension,  and  teaching 
under  Utle  XIV  may  not  be  used  for  payment 
of  indirect  costa  or  tuition  remission,  and 
that  negotiated  indirect  costa  may  not  be 
imposed  wltb  respect  to  funds  aoproprlated 
unler  tbe  Hateh  Act  (for  State  agricultural 
experiment  staUon  activities),  tbe  Smlth- 
Lavar  Aet  (for  eztenalon  acUvlUea),  or  tbe 


Mclntlre-Stennla  Act  (for  cooperaUve  foreat- 
ry  research  activities),  or  funds  awarded 
under  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperative 
a„reemeDis  for  agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, or  teaching  (section  1515); 

(9)  wltb  respect  to  research  facilities 
grauts  under  Public  Law  89-106 — 

(a)  limit  construction  granta  to  projecta 
for  (1)  renovating  or  refurblslilng  research 
facilities  or  acquiring  equipment,  and  (11) 
new  construcUon  only  to  tbe  extent  that 
tbe  construction  is  for  auxiliary  faclliUes  or 
fixed  equipment  used  In  research;  and  (b) 
make  forestry  schools  and  1800  colleges  eligi- 
ble for  such  granta  (aection  1517) ; 

(10)  authorize  apezliJ  ^rranta  under  the 
rural  development  research  and  extension 
program.  The  special  granta  would  be  used  to 
strengthen  research  and  education  on  na- 
tional End  reslonal  issues  in  rural  develop- 
ment and  for  related  purposes  (section  1510 
(a));  and 

(11)  delete  provisions  of  existing  law  au- 
thorizing appropriaUons  for  certain  agricul- 
tural Tt-jeaxcii.  extension,  and  teaching  pro- 
grams tbat  provide  spedflc  annual  llmito  on 
authorized  appropriation*;  and  substUuta 
therefor  general  authorizatlona  for  appropri- 
aUons. Tbe  programs  affected  Indude: 

(a)  tbe  rural  development  and  small  farm 
res?«rch  and  extension  pro?rams; 

(b)  granta  and  fe!lowsbl-78  for  food  and 
agrtcultural  sdences  education; 

(c)  the  Momass  enerry  research  program 
tmder  section  1419  of  Utle  XTV; 

(d)  the  so'.ar  enerey  model  fama  and 
demon<itraUon  projecta  under  aubUUe  H  of 
tiUe  XIV: 

(e>  asriculttnal  research  programs  under 
tbe  Hatch  Act; 

(f)  atrrtcultural  extension  programa  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

(g)  other  agricultural  rrveareb  and  teadi- 
lUT  programs  under  title  XIV  not  deacrtbad 
above: 

rb)  the  comoett«"e.  soedal.  and  fadlltiea 
re<«^»cb  vTftvXK  program  tmder  Pnblle  Law 
89-108;  and 

(i)  r'roTam^  itn''er  th»  P*ae»rc»i  F«rnitl«a 
Act.  (SecUors  16<*7<a).  1510(a).  and  1830). 

BPPM.IIVI.   D*TE 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  win  become  effec- 
tive October  1.  1981.  except  for  provisions 
tbat  s->edflcsllv  establish  different  effeeUve 
dates.  (Title  XVI.)  • 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlm- 
sdf.  BIr.  Baucus.  Mr.  DcCoh- 
cnn.    Mr.    Hmnr.    ajid    Mr. 

LUCALT)  : 

S.  995.  A  bill  to  provide  fw  contribu- 
tion of  damages  attributable  to  an  agree- 
ment by  two  or  more  persons  to  fix. 
maintain,  or  stab'llye  pr'ces  imder  wec- 
t'on  4.  ^a  or  *c  o'  th»  ripyton  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Awiiiauar  nual  nrpoacsMKNT  act  op  isai 
•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Antitrust  Equal 
EnfM'cement  Act  of  1P81.  This  bin, 
wh'ch  adds  a  new  section  41  to  tbe 
Clayt(m  Act.  is  designed  to  rationalise 
the  pro-ress  of  allocation  of  damages  in 
antitrust  price-flxtoK  suits.  The  bin  as- 
sures that  the  largest  and  most  resoon- 
s'ble  price  Pxers  do  not  escape  their 
share  of  liability,  and  that  smaller  and 
middle-sized  businesses  are  not  left  re- 
sc(ms<ble  for  the  liabUlty  caused  by  an- 
other's wrongdoing. 

Subsection  ('a)  of  this  b*n  provideB 
that  any  parties  subiect  to  liability  as 
defaidants  In  antitrust  price-fixing 
cases  mav  claim  contribution  from  their 
coconspirators.  The  fc»inula  for  com- 
puting each  coconspirator's  share  of  the 
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total  UabiUty  is  based  on  the  diunages 
attributable  to  its  own  sales  or  pur- 
chases of  the  goods  or  serVices  subject 
to  the  price  fix.  To  effectuate  its  right  of 
contTiOutioD,  a  defendant  may  utilize 
the  procedural  tools  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civ  J  Procedure;  a  claim  for  contri- 
butiod  may  be  asserted  by  crossclaim. 
counterclaim,  third-party  claim,  or  in  a 
8ei>arate  action,  whether  or  not  an  ac- 
tion has  been  brought  or  a  Judgment  has 
been  rendered  against  the  entity  from 
whom  contribution  is  sought. 

The  bill  also  sets  forth  a  process  of 
claim  reduction  when  some,  but  not  all. 
defendants  in  a  price-flxing  case  choose 
to  settle  rather  than  proceed  to  trial. 
Enentlally,  subsection  (b)  of  the  bill 
provides  that  when  the  plaintiff  settles 
its  case  with  one  or  m(ve  defendants 
potentially  liable  to  it.  the  settlements 
reduce  the  amount  the  plaintiff  may 
claim  from  those  defendants  who  choose 
to  defend  their  actions  at  trial.  To  assist 
in  this  process,  the  bill  sets  forth  clearly 
tV»iiii»^t*iri  alternative  formulas  under 
which  the  amount  of  such  claim  reduc- 
tion may  be  easily  computed. 

n&der  subsection  (c)  of  the  bill,  good 
faith  settlements  entered  into  by  de- 
fendants render  them  Immune  to  con- 
tributiOD  claims,  provided  such  settle- 
ments are  actually  consummated. 

Finally,  It  is  important  to  note  that 
subsection  (d)  of  the  biU  nwkes  dear 
that  the  principles  of  Joint  and  several 
liability  will  continue  to  apply  to  prlce- 
flzlng  suits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Antitrust  Equal 
Enforcement  Act  of  1981  will  introduce 
a  mudi-needed  element  of  fairness  into 
the  process  of  determining  who  should  be 
re^MnsUde  for  paying  bona  fide  anti- 
trust damages  and  in  what  amount.  No 
longer  win  a  defendant  who  chooses  to 
defend  itself  rather  than  give  in  to  set- 
tlement pressure  be  faced  with  the  pos- 
siUlity  of  pajrlng  for  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  others.  In  short,  each  member 
of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  ^la- 
bility  Incurred  and  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility  for  its  own  acts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou)  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as 
foDows: 

8.  M6 

Be  it  enmeUd  by  t/ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepretewtaftves  of  the  vmted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tb«t  th« 
CUyton  Act  (16  U.S.C.  13  et  s«q.)  U  amended 
by  Uuertlng  after  aectlon  4H  the  roUowlng 
newaeetlon: 

"Sbc.  41.  (a)  Two  or  more  persons  who  are 
subject  to  liability  for  damages  aurlbutable 
to  an  agreement  to  Ox,  maintain,  or  stablltee 
prices  under  section  4.  4A.  or  4C  of  this  Act 
may  claim  contribution  among  them  accord- 
ing to  the  damages  attributable  to  each  such 
person's  sales  or  purcliases  of  goods  or  serr- 
Icea.  A  claim  for  contribution  by  such  per- 
son or  persons  against  whom  an  action  has 
been  commenced  may  be  aaierted  by  croaa- 
claun.  counterclaim,  third-party  claim,  or 
In  a  separate  action,  whether  or  not  an  ac- 
tion has  been  brought  or  a  judgment  ha* 
bean  mtdved  against  the  persons  from 
whom  contribution  Ls  sought. 

"(b)  A  mmm  at  a  covenant  not  to  sue 


or  not  to  anforee  a  Judgment  received  In 
settlement  by  one  of  two  or  more  persona 
subject  to  contribution  under  this  section 
shall  not  discharge  any  other  persons  from 
liability  unless  Us  ttums  expressly  so  provlod. 
Ihe  court  shall  reduce  the  claim  of  the  per- 
son giving  the  relaaae  or  covenant  against 
other  persons  subject  to  liability  by  the 
greatest  of:  (1)  any  amount  supulaied  by 
ihe  release  or  covenant,  (2)  the  amount  of 
consideration  paid  for  It,  or  C3)  treble  the 
actual  damages  attributable  to  the  settling 
person's  sales  or  purchases  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices. Under  Item  (3)  above,  actual  damages 
shall  not  be  trebled  In  proceedings  under 
section  4A  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  release  or  covenant,  or  an  agree- 
ment which  provldea  for  a  release  or  cove- 
nant, entered  into  la  good  faith,  reUeves  the 
recipient  from  liability  to  any  other  person 
for  contribution,  with  respect  to  the  claim  of 
the  person  giving  the  release  or  covenant,  or 
agreement,  unless  the  settlement  provided 
for  In  any  such  release,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment Is  not  consummated. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  affect 
the  Joint  and  several  lUbUlty  of  any  per- 
son who  enters  into  an  agreement  to  fix. 
mslnt^tn.  or  stabUlze  prices. 

"(e)  This  section  sbaU  apply  only  to  ac- 
tions under  section  4,  4A.  or  4C  of  this  Act 
commenced  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section".^ 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
S.  996.  A  bill  to  remove  artificial  im- 
pediments on  the  use  of  natural  gas  and 
to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas  to  end  users;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NATtniAI.  CAS  UTXLIZATIOH  ACT  OF  ISSl 

•  Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  many  in  this 
body  who  would  disagree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  our  efforts  of  the  past  to  legis- 
late energy  policy  were  done  with  the  best 
Intentions  and  the  best  interests  of  our 
citizens  in  mind.  When  those  efforts  have 
failed  to  achieve  their  goal  or  that 
goal  becomes  meaningless  in  the  context 
of  new  circumstances,  it  Is  usually  be- 
cause we,  the  Congress,  failed  to  have  all 
the  facts  at  hand  or  we  tried  to  see  too 
far  into  the  future.  The  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  (PUAi  is  one  of 
those  laws  which  suffered  from  these  two 
faults  in  its  drafting.  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  correct  some  of 
the  well  intentioned  but  misguided  provi- 
sions of  that  act.  I  do  this  not  because  I 
have  a  clearer  view  of  the  future  or  nec- 
essarily better  facts  at  hand  about  the 
future  than  did  the  95th  Congress,  but 
because  we  have  learned  more  In  the  In- 
tervening >ear8  about  where  our  Nation's 
vulnerability  really  lies. 

My  legislation  would,  Mr.  President, 
modify  the  Fuel  Use  Act  in  thoite  areas 
where  it  prohibited  existing  natural  gas 
burning  electric  powerplants  and  other 
major  fnel-buming  installations  using 
natural  gas  from  burning  gas  In  the  fu- 
ture or  restricted  its  present  use.  In  addi- 
tion to  allowing  these  existing  facilities 
to  continue  to  use  natural  gas  beyond  the 
present  limit  of  January  1,  1990.  my 
amendments  would  permit,  but  not  man- 
date, those  electric  powerplants  and  ma- 
jor fuel-burning  Installat  ons  presently 
using  petroleum  to  convert  to  natursJ 
gas.  These  amendments  would  not,  bow- 
ever,  affect  the  validity  of  any  pending 
or  final  order  which  has  been  issued  un- 


der the  Fuel  Use  Act  or  its  iiredecessor, 
tne  Imergy  Supply  and  Environmental 
coorcunaiion  Act  of  19/4  (ESECA),  for 
the  conversion  of  an  electric  powerplant 
or  major  tuel-ouming  Installation  to 
coal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  send  the  message  to 
utlnues  and  industry  that  the  Federal 
Uovtmment  will  be  changing  a  fuel 
conversion  policy  in  such  a  way  that 
tneir  plans  must  now  be  changed  once 
again.  Motning  in  this  legislation  would 
pievent  continued  conversion  to  coal, 
^astiy,  Mr.  President,  this  legislation 
would  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
natural  gas  to  end  users  oy  directing  the 
i'eaeral  iijiergy  Keguiatory  commLssion 
(h-iLRiC)  to  establish  procedures  for  ex- 
peoiimg  tne  issuance  oi  irtuisporiation 
ceriiacates.  Before  issuing  these  certifi- 
cates however,  the  l^iiJtO  would  have 
to  find  that  sufficient  pipeline  capacity 
exists  to  support  these  converting  facil- 
ities. Notmng  in  tnis  legislation  would 
change  the  natural  gas  need  rules  of 
higxier  priority  user3  nor  tne  abmcy  to 
interrupt  gas  transportation  to  these 
lower  priority  users. 

When  the  Fuel  Use  Act  was  passed 
during  the  95th  Congress,  the  debate 
raging  then  was  how  soan  natiual  gas 
would  no  longer  be  available  in  a  reli- 
able fashion.  In  fact,  my  colleagues  will 
remonber  we  faced  a  severe  supply  in- 
terruptions at  that  time.  With  increased 
drilling  and  the  removal  of  some  restric- 
tions on  the  interstate  transportation  of 
gas,  the  supply  picture  foi  natural  gas 
looks  much  more  positive.  The  debate 
now  is  whether  gas  will  become  limited 
in  the  year  2000,  not  1985. 

We  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  our  energy  problem  today  than 
we  did  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Puel  Use  Act.  It  is  most  oiten  posed  in 
terms  of  naticmal  security  problems  and 
balance-of-trade  deficits  resulting  from 
imported  oil.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  we 
must  ask  ourselves  if  the  Puel  Use  Act 
restrictions  are  relevant.  At  the  end  of 
the  1970's  utilities  were  burning  1>/^  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  utilities  in  Arkansas, 
Kansas.  Louisiana,  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa. Texas,  and  California  would  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  use  gas  as  they 
presently  do  while  utilities  in  the  North- 
east, Florida,  and  California  using  pe- 
troleum could  substitute  natural  gas  for 
petroleum. 

Reducing  our  petroleum  dependence  is 
not  the  sole  benefit  of  repealing  the  off 
gas  provisions  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act  for  ex- 
isting utilities  and  major  fuel-burning 
installatiCHis.  The  use  of  cheaper  natural 
gas  would  lower  utility  bills  and  fuel 
costs  to  industry.  Also,  using  clean  natu- 
ral gas  would  lower  fuel- related  costs 
further  by  avoiding  the  use  of  expensive 
pollution  control  equipment  necessary  tor 
the  clean  use  of  coal.  Certainly  the  cost 
of  transporting  gas  for  existing  gas  users 
wotild  be  reduced  because  of  the  bal- 
ancing of  loiuls  throughout  the  year 
against  the  seasonal  demand  created  by 
solely  residential  and  commercial  use. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am 
proposing  Is  not  a  massive  conversion  of 
utilities  and  industrial  boilers  to  natural 
gas  based  on  some  unproven  prediction 
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of  unbound  natural  gaa  sumdies  in  the  ^«ki^  o.^  «^*rtion  (a)  (4a  u.8x: 
^ture.  It  is  a  measured  step  which  r«:-  <•>  >  ^  '*•  •'>tirety. 
ognizes  our  present  and  near-term  natu- 
ral gas  prospects.  It  deals  with  existing 
not  new  facilities.  It  would  reduce  our 
petroleum  dependence  as  well  as  prices 
and  it  would  not  halt  our  equally  impor- 
tant conversions  to  coal. 

Ux.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro,  as 

follows: 

B.  M6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "Natural  Oaa  Utilisation 
Act  of  1981". 

TTTLE  I— PINDINGB  AMD  PUBPOflEB 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Section  102(a)  (2)  of  the  Pow- 
erplant and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "natural 
gas  or"  (42  U.B.C.  8301(a)  (3)). 

(b)  SeoUoos  102(b)(2)  and  loa(b)  (3)  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Indtistrtal  Fuel  Use  Act 
are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "natural 
gas  and"  (43  U.S.C.  8301(b)(2)  and  8301 
(b)(8)).  ^ 

(c)  SecUob  102(b)  (6)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  la  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "natural  gas  and" 
and  "gas  and"  ( 42  U.8.C.  8301  (b)(6)). 

(d)  SecUon  102(b)(7)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "natural  gas  or" 
and  "natund  gas  and"  (43  UJB.C.  8S01(b) 
(7)). 

(e)  Senion  102(b)  (D)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "natmral  gas  and" 
each  time  such  term  appears  (42  U.8.C. 
8301(b)(9)). 
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Sac.  103.  The  purpoees  of  this  Act 

(a)  to  encourage  the  uae  at  natural  gaa  in 
existing  electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel 
burning  installations  preaently  using  pe- 
troleum as  a  primary  energy  eouroe  by  re- 
moving certain  arUfldal  Impedimenta  iqKm 
natural  gas  use; 

(b)  to  enoourage  the  conversion  of  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel 
burning  Installations  using  petroleum  as  a 
primary  energy  source  from  petroleum  to 
natural  gas;  and 

(c)  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  natural 
gas  by  Interstate  pl^jelines  to  electric  power- 
plants  and  ma  lor  fuel  burning  installations 
desiring  to  bum  natural  gaa. 

uaFimricw 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Unless  expressly  defined 
otherwise  in  subeeetlon  (b)  below,  terms 
used  herein  are  defined  In  accordance  with 
section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commlaalon; 

(2)  "Eligible  seUer"  means  any  oerwrn  who 
enters  Into  a  gas  sales  agreemeitt  with  an 
eligible  buy«: 

(3)  "Eligible  buyer"  means  any  direct-end 
user  using  or  desiring  to  use  natural  gas 
which  has  entered  Into  a  gas  sales  agreement 
vrith  an  eligible  seller. 

TITLE     n — ^PETROLEUM     DIBPLACXIIKNT 

ACT  OF  1981 

SHoar  Tmx 

Sac.  aoi.  This  tlUe  may  be  dted  as  the 

"Petroleum  Displacement  Act  of  1981". 

UPUL  or  cnrrsnr  pkohibihows  ow  tjbb  or 

CAS  BT  SAUn-UfU  POWKXPLAMTS 

Sxc.  202.  Section  301  of  the  Powerolant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42 
U.S.O.    8341-8483)    la   hereby   amended   by 


or.  AurHoatrr    to    fbobibit    coal- 

CAPABLE  PACILinXa  VBX  OP  GAS  AMD  AUTBOB- 
ITT  TO  PBOmBXr  I7SX  or  CAB  m  CXBTAIir 
PUBLS  KIXrtlBCS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978 
(43  U.S.C.  8341(b))  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  natural  gas,  or  both,"  and 
by  redesignating  said  section  aa  301(a)  (42 
i;.S.C.  834i(a)). 

(b)  Section  301(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Puel  Lse  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8341(c) )  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  natural  gas"  and  "or  natiural  gas,  or 
both,"  each  puce  such  terms  appear,  and  by 
rededgnatlng  said  section  as  301(b)  (43 
U.8.C.  8841(b)). 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8343(a) )  IS  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  natural  gas,  or  both,". 

(d)  Section  302(b)(1)  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  UJB.C. 
8343(b)(1)  U  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  natural  gas"  and  "or  natural  gas,  or 
both,"  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(e)  Bubeectlons  (a)(1)  and  (b)  of  aecUon 
303  of  the  Powerplant  and  .industrial  Fuel 
Uae  Act  of  1978  (42  U.8.C.  8343(a)(1)  and 
(b))  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"natural  gas  or". 

(f)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d)(1).  (e). 
(f),  and  (g)  (1)  of  section  311  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1878 
(42  U.S.C.  8351  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  (1),  (e),  (f), 
and  (g)  (1) )  are  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "natural  gas  or". 

(g)  Section  311(b)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.8.C. 
8351(h) )  Is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragr^th 
(3):  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  (aa  so  redesignated) , 
by  striking  out  "natural  gas  and". 

(b)  Subaection  (a)(1)  of  section  312  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  83S2(a)(l))  Is  hereby 
anrywufam  by  Striking  out  "natural  gas  or". 

(1)  Subaection  (c)(1)  of  section  312  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.8.C.  83S3(c)(l))  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "petroleum  or  nat- 
ural gas,  or  both,  are"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "petrtdeimi  Is". 

(J)  The  heading  for  section  312(d)  of  the 
Powerplant  and  .'ndustrlal  Puel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (42  U.aC.  8362(d) )  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "Natural  Oas  or":  subsections 
(d)  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  aectlon  313  are  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  natural  gas": 
and  subsection  (d)  (3)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph   (3)    In  Its  entirety. 

(k)  Subaection  (g)(1)  (B)(1)  of  section 
313  of  the  PowerpUnt  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  8362(g)(1)(B) 
(1) )  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "nat- 
ural gas  or". 

(1)  Subsections  (h).  (1).  and  (])  of  section 
313  at  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Us9  Act  of  1978  (42  UB.C.  83S3  (h),  (1),  and 
(]))  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
thoae  subsections  In  their  entirety,  and  by 
redesignating  subeectlons  (k)  and  (1)  as 
subaectlons  (b)  and  (1),  respectively. 

(m)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  313  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
(rf  1978  (43  VBC  8S88(a)(l))  la  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "natural  gas  or". 

BXPKAL  OP  BTsmi   COMPUAITCX   OPimOIf 

Sbc.  304.  Title  V  of  tbe  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  VS.C.  8S91) 
IB  beiwbv  amended  by  strtldng  out  this  tttle 
In  Its  entirety. 

ooifPOBMnro  AMXHincxms 

Sk:.  205.  (a)  Section  701(c)(4)  Of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978     (43     U.S.C.     8411(c)(4))     U    beraby 


amended  by  striking  out  Btihartlon  (e)  (4) 
In  Its  entirety.     . 

(b)  SubaectlonB  (a)(1)  and  (g)(S)  of  aec- 
tlon 731  of  the  Powerplant  and  InduBtrial 
Puel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.8.C.  8441(a)(1) 
aixl  (g)  (3) )  are  hereby  amendBd  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  Title  m". 

TITLE  m— OAS  TRAN8POBTATIOM 
PHOORAM 

APPLICATIOM   PBOCBnTXB 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Within  one  htmdred  twenty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactmoit  of  this  Title, 
the  Commission  shall  establlah  by  rule  pro- 
cedures for  expedited  consideration  of  trana- 
portatlon  certificates  for  the  movemant  of 
natural  gas  from  an  eligible  aaUer  to  an 
eUglble  buyer. 

(b)  Either  an  eligible  buyer  or  a  traas- 
portuig  pipeline  may  H>ply  ptuauant  to  the 
rule  established  In  subaection  (a)  for  a  trana- 
portation  certificate  to  move  natural  gaa 
from  an  eligible  seller.  Said  application  aball 
be  deemed  approved  unlaas  tbe  rirmmltstnii 
denies  aild  application  within  80  days  of  the 
date  of  filing.  TIm  Commission  may  deny 
such  appUcatlon  only  If  It  determlnea,  after 
notice  and  opportimlty  for  written  oamments 
and.  If  requested  tbe  oral  preaentattoa  of 
data,  views,  and  argumenta,  and  for  that — 

(1)  approval  of  the  application  would  im- 
piii  or  Interfere  with  tlie  natural  gaa  need 
rules  of  higher  priority  users  aa  tboBe  naedB 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commission,  or 

(3)  the  tranaptxtlng  pipeline  lias,  or  la 
likely  to  have.  Inadequate  capacity  to  trana- 
port  thegaa. 

TXBMB  Ajfs  oomrmnra 

Sac.  303  (a)  No  tranqwrtatlan  oertlflcata 
granted  pursuant  to  thla  Title  shaU  be  for 
a  period  exceeding  two  yeaiB.  Hie  term  of  said 
certificate  may  be  extended  lor  »H«t«*to««i 
two  year  periods. 

(b)  Transportation  of  natiural  gas  pursu- 
ant to  this  Title  ShaU  be  subject  to  interrup- 
tion to  the  extent  that  natural  gaa  is  re- 
quire! by  tbe  transporting  pipeline  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  to  the  pipeline's  cus- 
tomers. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  by  rule  or  order 
imixue  other  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
deems  appropriate  and  In  the  public  interest. 

TITLE   IV— AIMitlNIBTRATICTI   AND 
REPORTINO  REQUTREMEWTB 

Sac.  401.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  other- 
wise provided  In  tills  section  or  otlier  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  rules  prescribed  under  tills 
Act  sbaU  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  aectlon  558  of  Title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commlaalon  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  find 
neceasary  or  appropriate  to  cany  out  the 
f  unctlona  of  thla  Title. 

Sbc.  402.  Section  782(c)  of  tbe  Powerplant 
and  InlUBtrlal  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43 
VS.C.  8473)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c)  (42  U.SX;.  8473(c) )  in  Its 
entirety  and  Inaertlng  In  lien  thereof; 

"(c)  Validity  of  pending  and  final  orders. — 
Tbe  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not 
affect  tbe  validity  of  any  anXer  issued  under 
subsection  (a) ,  or  any  final  order  under  sab- 
section  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974:  nor  shaU  tbe  repeal  of  any  provlslona 
of  this  Act  affect  the  validity  of  any  order 
under  subsecUons  (a)  or  (b)  of  sectton  301 
of  this  Act  (formerly  numbered  Sections  301 
(b)  and  (c)  prior  to  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments)  which  Is  final  on  or  before 
September  30.  1983  or  which  U  proposed  on 
or  before  Septemlier  30.  1983.  and  becomes 
final  thereafter;  and  the  authority  at  tbe 
Secretary  to  consider,  grant,  simmd,  modify, 
extend,  repeal,  rescind,  enforce,  or  make  final 
any  such  order,  or  any  rules  applicaUe 
thereto,  shall  remain  in  effect  notwithstand- 
ing any  limitation  of  time  otherwlBe  appli- 
cable to  Bucb  authority;  and  thla  autbort^ 
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■baa  b*  iHMHil  to  hmva  bMn  conf «md  pur- 
munt  to  a  ■ubaaquant  enactmsnt  which  rap* 
aiMdM  Mctbn  a(a)  of  BnarKy  Supply  and 
■»i««T^niTT»"*^l  CoonUnaUon  ACt  of  19'74. 


Sae.  408.  On«  yaar  aftar  tba  data  of  anact- 
maat  of  thla  Act.  tha  Oommlialon  ahall  aub- 
mlt  to  tha  Oongraaa  a  report  concamlnc  tha 
affactlTanaai  of  tba  b**  trmxuportatlon  pro- 
gram t»tf*i'l«'t'^  haraln.  Said  raport  ahaU 
rtTfi^al"!  cartaln  Information,  Including  data 
concerning  tha  Idantlty  of  participating  aUgl- 
bla  aallaiB.  allglbla  buyara.  and  transporting 
plpallnaa;  tha  Tolumea  of  natural  gaa  which 
ara  undar  contract  to  ba  transported  pur- 
suant to  thla  Act;  tba  transportation  ratea 
being  chargad:  and  such  other  Information 
that  tha  Oommlaitan  may  deem  to  ba  rala- 
Tant  and  matarlal. 

sznEATioir 

Sac.  404.  Tha  prorlalona  of  this  Act  shall 
expire  twenty  yaara  after  the  date  of  enact- 
mant.« 


Bylir.DOLE: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  lurovide  a  new  program 
for  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
soytieans  for  the  crop  years  1982  through 
1985.  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  and  for  other  purposes :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
ForflBtxy. 

tamacxjvrfnLAX.  act  of  laai 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  comprdiensive  farm  legiala- 
tkKi  which  Congress  will  address  ths 
year.  The  bill  contains  five  titles:  Title 
I— Wheat:  Utle  n— Feed  Grains;  tlUe 
m — Qnin  reserves:  title  IV — Soybeans, 
and  title  V — Food  stamps. 

Mr.  President,  before  offering  the  bill 
for  inclusion  in  the  Rscoao.  I  would  like 
to  coounent  iMlefly  cm  the  ccmditions 
which  grain  and  soybean  producers  in 
the  United  States  are  confronted  with  in 
the  domestic  and  international  market- 
place, and  how  these  condlticms  relate  to 
the  nature  and  design  (tf  our  naUcmal 
farm  program. 

As  we  an  know,  American  agriculture 
has  demonstrated  an  unparalleled  ability 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  country 
and  of  nations  aroimd  the  world  for  a 
reliable  sumdy  of  food  and  fiber  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  During  periods  of  global 
shortages,  many  nations  have  d^jended 
<m  the  producUye  capacity  of  the  U.S. 
farmer  to  provide  the  essential  nutri- 
tional requirements  of  their  peoide.  and 
he  has  unfailingly  answered  their  needs. 
The  growth  in  agricultural  productivity 
and  export  *nm<T»g^  over  the  past  three 
decades  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
success  stories  in  our  Naticm's  eamomic 
history. 

As  the  WOTld  has  increased  its  reliance 
on  access  to  U.S.  food  supplies,  so  the 
U.S.  producer  has  increasingly  relied  on 
continued  access  to  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  maikets.  The  united  States  is 
one  of  very  few  countries — and  the  only 
major  exporter  of  agricultural  com- 
modltifea — ^whlch  allows  its  products  to  be 
8<dd  overseas  at  prices  determined  in  the 
free  maitetplace.  Prices  for  U  8.  wheat, 
feed  gra'ns.  soybeans,  and  other  basic 
foodstuffs  are  subject  to  sharp  and 
rapid  changes  resulting  not  only  from 
fluetuatians  in  our  own  supply  and  de- 
mand coodltlons,  but  aa  fluctuations  in 


crop  productioi  and  Import  require- 
ments around  the  world.  Other  factors, 
including  the  value  of  the  dollar,  inter- 
est rates,  and  Intemat.onal  crises  also 
have  a  significant  impact  on  market 
prices,  and  on  the  farm  prices  which  are 
determined  by  than. 

In  contrast,  other  countries  have  for 
many  years  chosen  to  Isolate  their  agri- 
cultural industries — and  their  produc- 
ers— from  the  volatility  of  the  free  mar- 
ket in  recognition  of  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  a  healthy  and  dependable  source 
of  food.  Wherever  we  look  today,  nations 
are  providing  their  farmers  with  guaran- 
teed prices  olten  far  above  those  for  the 
same  commodities  sold  in  international 
trade.  This  practice  has  required  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  exporting  countries  to 
subsidize  their  products  from  their  na- 
ti(»ial  treasuries  in  order  to  compete  in 
the  world  market.  The  most  notable  ex- 
ami>le  is  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, which  has  paid  exporters  as 
much  as  $3.40  per  bushel  of  wheat  in 
order  to  sell  its  surpluses  to  third-coun- 
try markets.  To  varying  degrees  and 
through  other  means,  our  other  principal 
competitors — Canada,  Australia,  and  Ar- 
gentina— also  back  up  their  national  ex- 
port programs  with  government  pay- 
ments and  incentives.  In  each  case,  the 
world  price  against  which  these  coun- 
tries determine  their  export  pricing 
strategies  is  l>ased  on  current  prices  in 
the  U.S.  commodity  markets.  Thus,  in 
years  of  global  abundance,  the  United 
States  has  become  the  residual  supplier, 
filling  the  needs  of  food-de£cit  nations 
after  the  other  exporters  have  disposed 
of  their  excess  production  at  subsidized 
prices. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  because  It  relates 
directly  to  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  our  agricultural  economy.  No 
one — and  particularly  the  U.S.  farmer — 
wants  the  Government  to  control  prices 
and  make  marketing  decisions.  There  is 
a  strong  belief  in  the  countryside  that 
the  less  Government  regulation  and  in- 
terference in  our  farm  sector,  the  better. 
All  the  producer  wants  is  free  access  to 
foreign  markets  without  unfair  competi- 
tion from  other  exporting  countries. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  am  sure  that 
we  would  not  need  many  of  the  safe- 
guards which  have  been  provided  in  our 
national  farm  program. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
on  reducing  the  role  of  Government  in 
managing  production  levels  of  our  basic 
commodities — to  let  the  farmer  take  his 
signal  directly  from  the  free  market.  I 
can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
planting  decisions  are  already  made  in 
accordance  with  the  relative  market 
prices  of  various  crops,  and  with  the  price 
outlook  for  the  coming  year.  As  I  have 
explained,  however,  the  external  factors 
wliich  affect  prices,  and  the  limitations 
which  the  policies  of  importing  and  other 
exporting  nations  impose  on  access  to 
world  markets,  subject  our  markets  to 
severe  and  often  depressed  conditions. 

For  these  reasons.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  alter  the  balance  of  Government  in- 
centives and  production  controls  tmtil 
the  world  market  can  be  made  truly 
"free."  If  there  is  a  more  proper  role 


for  Government  In  aasltttnc  agrieultore. 
it  would  be  in  negotiating  an  end  to 
the  unfair  export  policies  of  our  com- 
petitors and  the  highly  restrictive  im- 
port barriers  of  some  of  our  major  cus- 
tomers. Until  these  practices  are  liber- 
alized, and  until  their  effect  on  our 
domestic  market  prices  can  be  ended,  I 
could  not,  in  good  faith  to  the  American 
fanner,  reduce  the  modest  amount  of 
support  which  the  Oovemmoit  cur- 
rently provides. 

TRIiB  V — roOO  STAMT  rBOOBAX 

Mr.  President,  included  In  the  compre- 
hensive measure  is  a  fifth  title  which 
not  only  reflects  my  support  for  most  of 
the  administration's  proposed  changes 
in  the  food  stamp  program  but  also  my 
longstanding  commitment  to  the  goals 
and  concept  of  th.s  program.  I  think  the 
administration  has  gone  about  tnring  to 
slow  the  growth  of  the  program  in  con- 
struct.ve  ways,  and  I  recognize  the  need 
for  substantial  savings  in  this  most  ex- 
pensive Federal  social  program.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  changes  that  I  can- 
not support,  because  of  their  potential 
impact. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  reducing  a  fam- 
ily's food  stamp  allotment  if  they  have 
children  who  are  eligible  for  a  free 
school  lunch.  Not  only  would  this  kind 
of  proposal  be  extremely  complex  to 
administer,  but  there  are  even  greater 
arguments  on  the  side  of  nutritional 
benefits. 

The  thrifty  food  plan  on  which  the 
food  stamp  program  is  based  has  been 
proven  to  be  inadequate  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding nutritional  benefits  to  recipients. 
This  plan  consists  of  minimal  dietary 
standards,  which  are  consistent  with  the 
supplemental  nutritional  nattire  of  the 
program.  Other  Federal  nutrition  pro- 
grams have  served  to  complement  the 
potential  shortcomings  of  the  food 
stamp  program  by  focusing  on  especially 
vulnerable  segments  of  our  population — 
pregnant  women  and  infants,  the  eldeiiy, 
and  school-age  children.  These  pro- 
grams all  work  together  to  fill  an  exist- 
ing need  among  our  people.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator  that  reducing 
food  stamp  benefits  because  of  a  per- 
ceived overlap  with  free  school  lunches 
would  primarily  hurt  low-income  fam- 
ilies with  several  children,  who  are 
among  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

For  this  reason,  I  think  that  we  should 
consider  substitute  measures  to  achieve 
a  comparable  amount  of  savings,  m  order 
to  reach  this  goal,  I  am  looldng  at  other 
options,  such  as  fm  increase  in  the  bene- 
fit reduction  rate.  However,  I  do  have 
some  reservations  about  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal to  reduce  spending.  It  would  be 
preferable  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to 
consider  possibilities  other  than  an  in- 
crease in  the  benefit  reduction  rate,  be- 
cause this  would  have  an  impact  on  pro- 
gram participants  across  the  board. 

I  have  also  included  in  my  blU  a  pro- 
vision to  essentially  remove  the  cap  for 
this  program.  Given  the  problems  that 
have  occurred  in  past  years  and  the  po- 
tential funding  crises  that  have  been 
narrowly  avoided  due  to  last  minute  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress,  I  think  It  is 
simply  unwise  to  Impose  such  an  artlfl- 
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clal  restraint  on  program  spending.  This 
Is  not  a  good  way  to  go  about  trying  to 
cut  back  on  expenses,  because  It  ulti- 
mately necessitates  a  reduction  or  sus- 
pension of  benefits  across  the  board  when 
funds  run  out. 

I  think  the  other  provisions  In  this 
piece  of  legislation  go  about  attempting 
to  restrain  program  growth  in  a  more 
constructive  way.  Taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  uncertain  eccmomic  factors  that 
exist  in  our  country  today,  we  need  to 
leave  as  much  fiexiblllty  as  possltde  to 
assure  that  needy  individuals  within  our 
population  receive  the  assistance  they 
dfiflcrvc 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  intro- 
duction of  this  comprehensive  measure 
I  will  l>e  submitting  amendments  to  the 
administration's  proposals  for  other 
crops  and  areas  of  general  farm  legisla- 
tion to  be  covered  under  this  year's 
omnibus  farm  package.* 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  hlmsdf 
and  Mr.  Warmxr)  : 
8.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and  the 
Energy  Security  Act  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  to  provide  for  transition  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  to  an  alternative  off -budget 
funding  mechanism  for  financing  the 
purchase  of  i)etroleimi  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


BTSATICXC     FCTROLSmC 

ACT  or  leai 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  budget  rec(mcillatl<ni  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  week,  the  instruction  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources assumed  an  off -budget  mecha- 
nism would  be  pnacted  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  finftnring  $3  bUllcm  of  the  $3.8  billion 
recommended  by  President  Reagan  for 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR)  pe- 
troleum acquisition. 

I,  as  does  the  committee,  support  the 
objective  of  finding  an  off-budget  fund- 
ing mechanism.  In  our  March  20  report 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee stated: 

The  Committee  supports  President  Rea- 
gan's budgetary  totals  for  programs  wlttiln 
the  Jurisdiction  as  contained  m  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Further,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  to 
the  case  of  funding  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  that  the  Committee  will  move 
expeditiously  to  consider  and  report  an  alter- 
native off-budget  funding  mechanism.  When 
such  an  alternative  mechanism  is  developed 
by  the  CSommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  or  any  other  Committee,  and  Is 
enacted  into  law,  we  will  support  an  an>ro- 
prlate  reduction  In  authorisations  and  appro- 
prUtiona  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Be- 
serve. 

The  Budget  Committee  supported  the 
objective  of  the  SPR  on  economic  as  well 
as  national  security  grounds.  The  Budg- 
et Committee  did  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  SPR  can  provide  insurance 
against  the  economic  dislocations,  pro- 
tection against  international  blackmail, 
and  a  source  of  fuel  supplies  for  our  mili- 
tary in  the  event  of  wartime  mobilization. 
On  these  points  we  are  in  agreement. 


Where  we  were  in  disagreement  was 
whether  an  off -budget  financing  mech- 
anism to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to 
purchase  petroleum  is  already  known. 

Several  fimdlng  mechanisms  are  pos- 
tulated. The  committee  is  currently  con- 
ducting a  review  of  various  pnqxMals. 
Further  hearings  will  be  held  the  week 
of  April  20  by  Senator  Wauna's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resotuwes. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  reconciliation  reso- 
lution, today  I  introduce  for  myself  and 
Senator  Wakmcr  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Amendments  Act  of  1981.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  transition  in  fiscal 
year  1982  to  an  off-budget  funding 
mechanism  for  financing  the  purchase 
of  petroleiun  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  was 
created  by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  Public  Law  94-163,  and 
signed  into  law  on  December  22,  1975. 
Motivated  by  ccmcem  for  national  se- 
curity, the  objective  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
vulnerability  to  serve  interruptions  of 
petroleum  supplies  through  the  acquisi- 
tion and  storage  (rf  up  to  1  bUlion  tiarrels 
of  petroleum. 

The  initial  storage  target  was  500  mil- 
lion barrels  by  1982.  The  Congress  sub- 
sequently approved  the  implementation 
of  a  Government  reserve  of  750  million 
barrels  with  congressional  awJroval  on 
Uxe  timing  and  method  for  the  fourth 
250-mlllion-barrel  increment  being 
deferred. 

Last  year  the  Congress  in  the  Enogy 
Security  Act  directed  to  the  President  to 
Immediately  imdertake  and  continue 
crude  oil  acquisition,  transportation,  and 
oU  injection  activities  at  a  minimum  an- 
nual rate  of  100,000  barrels  per  day  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1982  and  beyond. 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  role  that  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  can  serve  in 
providing  for  our  national  security  Pres- 
ident Reagan  proposed  the  requisite  fis- 
cal year  1982  appropriations  to  achieve 
an  average  annual  fill  rate  of  approxi- 
matdy  230,000  barrels  per  day.  At  this 
rate  existing  reserve  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 260  million  barrels  will  essen- 
tially be  filled  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

This  measure  would  continue  the  cur- 
rent concept  of  petroleum  storage  in  a 
FMeral  strategic  reserve  until  750  million 
barrels  are  available  to  American  con- 
sumes in  the  event  of  an  interdiction  of 
imported  energy  supplies.  The  measure 
also  endorses  the  goal  set  forth  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Interior  Awjropriation 
Act  .of  an  annnni  average  fill  rate  of 
300.000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day. 

In  summary,  the  bill  would  establish  an 
interim  financing  mechanism  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  purchase  of  petroleum 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  while 
an  off-budget  financing  mechanism  is 
being  implemented  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  proposed  interim  financing 
mechanism  would — 

Establish  a  subaccount  within  the  En- 
ergy Security  Reserve  appropriation  ac- 
count—established by  the  fiscal  year 
1980  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act. 
The  purposes  of  the  subaccount  would  be 
to  provide  a  mechanism  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  off -budget  financing  while 


insuring  a  continuing  and  predictable 
source  of  fimds  for  purtJhase  of  oil  to  fill 
the  reserve  and  to  provide  a  cushion  to 
absorb  fluctuations  between  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve securities  and  expenditures  tm  the 
purchase  of  petroleum  for  the  reserve; 

Authorize  an  appropriation  of  $705 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  into  the  sub- 
account; 

Authorize  the  transfer  of  any  iHlor 
year  carryover  funds  for  cril  purchases 
into  the  subaccount;  and 

Authorize  for  fiscal  year  1982  a  set- 
aside  of  horrowing  authority — or  line  of 
credit— against  tihe  existing  t^jpropria- 
tions  within  the  energy  security  reserve. 
The  amount  of  available  borrowing  au- 
thority would  be  the  difference  between 
$3.7  billion  and  the  sum  of  first,  the  ac- 
tual fiscal  year  1982  appropriations; 
second,  carryover  funds  from  previous 
appropriaticms;  and  third,  the  total  esti- 
mated revenues — or  the  value  of  Fed- 
eral oil — from  sources  specified  in  this 
proposal. 

Additionally,  the  measure  would  dedi- 
cate certain  sources  of  oil.  such  as  royal- 
ty oil  from  Federal  lands,  for  storage  in 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  l^^edf- 
ically,  the  bill  would— 

Authorize  and  direct  the  President  to 
depoeit  the  proceeds — ^in  cash  or  in- 
kind — from  the  sale  of  EUcs  Hills  oU  into, 
respectively,  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve or  the  appropriation  subaccount; 
Authorize  and  direct  tlie  President  to 
deposit  the  proceeds — in  cash  or  in- 
land— from  the  sales  of  Federal  royalty 
oil— as  d^ned  in  sec.  805(D)  (4)  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act — into  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  or  the  appropria- 
tim  6ul>account;  and 

Authorize  and  direct  the  President  to 
issue  by  October  1.  1981.  a  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  security  for  sale  in  the 
private  securities  market.  The  proposed 
plan  for  Issuance  of  the  securities  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Ccmgress  by  Septem- 
ber 1,  1981,  subject  to  30-calendar-day- 
layover.  An  issuance  of  $3  billion  In 
energy  security  reserve  securities  is  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1982. 
In  addition  the  bill  would: 
Authorize  the  President  to  enter  Into 
contract  arrangements  with  States  for 
the  storage  of  State  oU  in  the  SPR. 

The  measure  also  directs  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  by  October  1. 1981. 
a  study  aa  imidementation  of  an  indus- 
trial reserve  as  ptut  of  phase  m  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  as  addi- 
tional storage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  factsheet  and  section-by- 
secticm  analysis  of  the  measure,  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Amendments  Act  of  1981  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoas. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  ttie  bill  and 
the  fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccou,  as  f c^ows : 
a  9M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semate  mMd  Houae  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  fn  Congress  assembled. 
sBoar  mu 
Sacnow  1.  Thla  Act  may  ba  dted  aa  tha 
"Strategic  Petroleiun  Ouaane  Amendment 
Act  of  1981". 
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oacLAmAnoM  or  pouct 


Sac.  2.  (A)  TlM  Cozk^Toaa  decl«r«s  thKt  In 
tb*  IsMrest  o(  nAtlcnAl  security  It  la  th« 
poUcy  of  the  United  8t*tes  to  continue  to 
proTlde  for  Implementation  ot  the  concept 
of  ttte  8ti«t«glc  Petroleum  Recserre  est*b- 
llataed  by  Part  B  of  TlUe  I  or  the  Energy 
PoUcy  M»d  Consenmtlon  Aot. 

(b)  Section  100  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
OoaMrratlon  Act,  •»  amended  by  section  801 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act.  la  amended  fur- 
ther by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
(1)  before  the  period,  the  following: 

"PnwMatf,  That  the  President  shall  Im- 
mediately seek  to  undertalre,  and  thereafter 
eonttnoe,  crude  oil  acquisition,  trmnsporta- 
tUm.  Injection  actlTitles  at  a  lerel  sufficient 
to  avure  that  crude  oil  storage  in  the  Stra- 
tegle  Petroletim  Reserve  will  be  increased  to 
an  arerac*  annual  rate  of  at  least  300  000 
barrels  per  day  or  a  sustained  average  annual 
dally  rate  of  fill  which  would  fully  utilize 
funda  ayallable  In  the  Strate^c  Petroleum 
BMerre  Account". 

(c)  Section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Oooeerratlon  Act,  as  amended  by  section  801 
of  the  Enercy  Security  Act.  is  amended  fur- 
th«r  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Part— 
"(1)  the  tarm  "Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
awe  Aeoount'  means  the  subaccount  of  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  esUbllahed  pursu- 
ant to  section  802(c)  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act:  and 

"(1)  the  term  "Energy  Security  Reaenre' 
means  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Ap- 
propriation aeeount  established  pursuant  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  ReUted 
Agendas  ApproprlaUons  Act,  1080  (PubUc 
Law  9«-ia8).". 

AUTSUUEATTOira  OP  APPEOPUATIOMS 

Sac.  3.  Section  801  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  There  to  hereby  established  In  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  a  subaccount  that 
toh«7?lnaTter  referred  to  as  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Account.  Funds  deposited 
In  such  account  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  Strategic  Pe- 
troleam  Reserve  petroleum  acouls'.tlon  pur- 
suant to  Part  B  of  TlOe  I  of  the  Energy 
PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended 
and  thto  TlUe. 

"(d)  T^ere  are  authorized  to  be  aopro- 
prtated  to  the  Strategic  Petrolevm  Reterve 
Account  for  th«  fls'Til  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1M2.  tTOiiNMOOO. 

"O  There  are  authorised  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Rewrre 
Aoeount  any  pre7io'i<ly  aooroorlatei  b'lt  im- 
^Upted  funds  for  Strategic' Petroleum  Re- 
serve petroleum  acoulsltlon. 

■*(£)  Ttxmx  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve,  there  U  authorlred 
toJwmadjaTallible  to  the  President  for 
Biraujgle  Petrolenm  Reserve  petroleum  ac- 
Qutottlon  borrowinx  authority  in  an  amount 
w»t  to  exceed  •3.704.900,000,  leas  the  sum 
of — 

"(1)  funds  approprtoted  pursuant  to  sub- 
•sctlon  (d) ; 

"(2)  funds  transferred  to  such  account 
puixutnt  to  subsection  (e); 

"(8)  proceeds  deposited  in  such  account 
pursuant  to^ 

"(A)  section  80S(b)  of  thto  Act:  and 

uniSi^sis^r*^' "<'>«' ""•'»• 

.21^*^  ^  ■ST*'!*  ^"^  **  *»y  petroleum 
J-^n^  Strategic  Petroleum   Reserve 

um'tti  STtiTc^  '^'  *"  ''' "'  ""•  "»• 

"(B)  swstlon  189(d)  of  the  Energy  PoUcv 
and  Codserfatlon  Act:  and  ^ 

lty''i£i:'SS"  "^  ""  °'  *•*•  ^'^  «^- 

in^i^TC:2;iiSnr;.*"  '^  '^  -*^"" 


"(g)  Any  borrowing  authority  from  the  En- 
ergy Security  Reserve  utilized  pursuant  to 
subaectlon  (f)  for  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve petroelum  acquisition  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  funds 
avallftble  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Account  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
as  determined  by  the  PresltJent..  in  order  to 
support  the  objectives  established  by  other 
law  for  other  programs  supported  by  fimds 
from  the  Energy  Security  Reserve.". 
tTSK  or  catTox  on,  rsoM  klx  boxs 
Ssc.  4.  (a)  Section  160(d)(1)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  as  added 
to  said  Act  by  the  Energy  Security  Act.  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  portion  of  the  United 
States  share  of  crude  oil  In  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  Numbered  1.  2.  or  3  may  be — 

"(A)(1)  sold,  other  than  by  transactions 
where  the  proceeds  will  be  deposited  In  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Account; 

"(11)  exchanged  for  crude  oil.  other  than 
crude  oil  which  will  be  stored  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve:  or. 

"(Ill)    otherwise  dlsooe^d   of.   other  than 
storage  in  the  Strat*?lc  Petroleum  Reserve. 
during  any  fiscal   year,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2) .  unless — 

"(B)(1)  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  In  stor- 
sge  within  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Is  at  least  750  000.000  barrels:   or 

"(11)  acqutoltlon.  trarsportatlon.  and  In- 
jection activities  for  the  Straterlc  Petroleum 
Reserve  are  being  undertaken  for  that  fiscal 
year  at  a  level  sufflc'ent  to  assure  thst  crude 
oil  in  storage  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve win  be  Inerea'-ed  at  an  aversve  rate  of 
at  le-ut  300.000  barrels  per  dav  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 

Dsx  or  If  AVAL  i>rnioLXT7ic  azsKxvr  on. 

Sxc.  6.  Section  7430(lt)(l)  of  title  10. 
Unl»^ed  Stages  Code  a^  amended  by  Section 
80t(b)  of  the  Ener^  Securltv  Act.  to  amend- 
e1  further  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  Bxce->t  as  provided  In  subsection 
(2).  with  resp»ct  to  all  or  any  part  of  the 
United  S»a*e8  share  of  oetroleum  produced 
from  the  Nav.U  Petroleum  Reeerves.  the 
Presiden*.  shall  direct  that  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  place  that  petro!eum  In  the  Strategic 
Petro'eum  Rese-re  as  authorized  by'sectlons 
151  through  166  of  the  Enertry  Policy  and 
Con-erratlon   Act   (42  VSC.  6231-6246):   or 

"<B>  exc^ange.  directly  or  ln<*lrectly.  that 
petroleum  for  other  petroleum  to  be  placed 
In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  under 
(>uch  terms  and  conditions  and  by  such 
methods  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
approirlate.  without  regard  to  otherwise 
applicable  Federal  procurement  statutes  and 
regulations:  or 

"(C)  sell  that  petroleum  at  Its  fair  market 
value  and  deposit  the  proceeds  from  such 
sale  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Ac- 
count.". 

(b)  Section  7430  (1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Cole,  as  added  by  Section  801(c)  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act.  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thto  Chaoter  (but  subject  to  para- 
graph (2) ).  during  any  period  in  which  the 
production  of  petroleum  to  authorized  from 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Numbered  1,  2,  or 
3.  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defei>se  may  provide  any  portion  of 
the  United  States  share  of  petroieum  so  pro- 
duce! to  the  Department  of  Defence  for  its 
use.  exchange,  or  sale  In  order  to  meet 
petroleum  product  reqtUremenU  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(2)  Petroleimi  may  be  provided  to  the 
Der>artment  of  Defense  under  paragraph  (1) 
either  directly  or  by  such  exchange  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Appropriate 
reimbursement  reasonably  reflecting  the  fair 
market  value  rJiaU  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Dafenas  for  patroleiun  provided  under 


thto  subsection.  Any  proceeds  from  such  re- 
Imbtirsement  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  rzeserre  Account  and  any 
such  reimbursement  as  petroleum  shall  be 
stored  in  the  Stiaieglc  Petroleum  Reserve, 
either  directly  or  by  cxchaoge 

"(3)  Any  exchange  made  pursuant  to  thto 
subsection  may  be  made  without  regard  to 
otherwise  applicable  Federal  procurement 
statutes  and  regulations:  Proi'ided,  That  any 
petroleimi  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  thto  paragraph  wiall  be  subject  to  the 
requirements  and  limitations  of  subsection 

"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  any 
petroleum  set  aside  for  small  refiners  imder 
subsection  (d)  of  thto  secUon  or  placed  In 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  under  sub- 
section  (k)   of  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  804  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaectlon : 

"(d)  Section  7430  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"  "(m)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  chapter — 

"'(1)  the  term  'Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Account"  means  the  subaccount  of  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  established  pursuant 
to  section  802(c)  of  the  Energy  Security  Act; 
and 

"■(3)  the  term  'Energy  Security  Reserve' 
means  the  Dep.u'tment  of  the  Treasury  Ap- 
propriation account  established  pursuant  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Approprtotlons  Act,  1980  (Public 
Law  96-126).'.". 

tTSK    OP   PKDBtAL   BOTALTT    OH. 

Sxc.  6(a)  Section  80S(b)  of  the  Energy  Se- 
cxirity  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  requirement  under 
subsection  (a),  the  President  shall  direct 
that— 

"(1)  aU  or  any  portion  of  Federal  royalty 
oil  be  placed  In  storage  In  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve, 

"(2)  all  or  any  portion  of  Federal  oil  be 
exchanged  (directly  or  Indirectly)  for  other 
crude  oil  for  storage  In  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Recerve,  or 

"(3)  Prior  to  October  1.  1961,  aU  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  Federal  royalty 
oil  be  transferred  to  the  account  established 
by  subsection  (c)  for  use  for  the  purchase  of 
crude  oil  for  the  Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve, 
as  provided  In  subsection  (c) :  Protnd«d,  That 
effective  Octotier  1, 1981,  (A)  any  imobllgatad 
balances  In  said  account  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve  Account: 
and  (B)  beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  all  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  aales  of  Federal  royalty 
oil  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Account.". 

(b)  Section  806  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  portion  of  the  Federal  royalty  0\X 
may  bJ — 

"(1)(A)  sold,  other  than  by  transacUons 
where  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Federal 
royalty  oil  will  be  deposited  In  the  Strataglc 
Petroleum  Reserve  Account; 

"(B)  exchanged  for  crude  oil,  other  than 
crude  oil  which  will  be  stored  In  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reseirve;  or. 

"(C)    otherwise   disposed   of.   other   than 
storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleiun  Reserve, 
"during  any  fiscal  year,  unless — 

"(2)  (A)  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  In  stor- 
age within  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
to  at  least  7£ 0,000  barreto;  or 

"(B)  acqutoltlon,  transportation,  and  In- 
jection activities  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  are  l>elng  undertaken  for  that  fiscal 
year  at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure  that  crude 
oil  In  storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
ssrve  will  be  Increased  at  an  average  rate  of 
at  least  300.000  barreto  per  day  for  that  fiscal 
year.". 

(c)    The  existing  Section  806(d)    of  tba 


■nargy  Sscurtty  Act  U  amandad  bj  w**^ 
nstlng  such  subsection  as  subsactlon  "(e)  • 

Sec  7.  Title  vni  of  tha  Energy  Security 
Act  to  amended  by  adding  tba  foUowlng  naw 
section  at  the  end  thersof : 

"■TotAOX  or  araR  botsltt  on, 

"SK.  806.  The  Praaldant,  acUng  through 
the  secretary  of  Energy,  to  autborlzad  to 
contract,  upon  such  tarma  and  condiaons 
necessary  to  protect  the  interestt  of  the 
United  States,  with  any  Stata  of  ths  United 
States  to  store  In  the  Strataglc  Petroleum 
Reserve  petroleum  the  Utle  to  which  shall 
remain  with  such  State:  Provided,  That  any 
drawdown  and  distribution  of  such  Stata  pa- 
troleiun ahaU  be  made  in  acoardaaoa  with 
Dtotributlon  Plan  contained  In  tba  Strataglc 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  pursuant  to  section 
169  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  ConservaUon 
Act.  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  United  States,  upon  any  drawdown  and 
dtotribuUon  of  such  oU  pursuant  to  such 
DUtrlbutlon  Plan,  shall  pay  the  Stata  the 
fair-market  value  for  such  Stata  oU,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Presldant,  as  of  the  data 
of  such  drawdown  and  distribution,  from 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  oil 
during  the  drawdown  and  dtotributlon.". 
cAntauzaiioir  am  mtaifCB 

Sxc.  8.  Title  vni  of  tba  Energy  Security 
Act  to  amended  further  by  adding  tha  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  tbaraof: 

"laauAiiCB  or  araaTHOc  pnaotcon  amava 
aauuBirua 

"Sac.  807.  (a)  Not  Utar  than  October  1. 
1981,  In  accordance  wltb  sixbaactlon  (b),  the 
President  to  authorised  and  dirsctad.  acting 
by  and  for  the  Secretary  of  tba  Treaaury.  to 
Issue  Strategic  Petroleum  Beaarva  Sacuritlaa 
for  sale  In  the  privata  aaourttlaB  market.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  securttlas  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  for 
depoalt  to  the  Strategic  Patroiaum  Beaerra 
Account.  Procaads  from  sucb  sale  shall  be 
used  for  tba  purpose  of  (1)  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  petroleum  acquisition  In  ac- 
cordance with  Part  B  of  Tltla  I  of  tba  Energy 
PoUcy  and  Conservation  Act  and  Tltla  VXU 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act.  and  (2)  repay- 
ment of  funds  borrowed  from  tba  Energy 
Secnritv  Reserve  pursuant  to  aectlon  802(f). 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  Saptembar  1,  1981. 
the  Presldant  shall  submit  a  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  SecurtUea  Plan  to  tba  Con- 
gress. Sucb  Plan  shall — 

"(A)  set  fortb  a  icbedula  for  the  toauanca 
of  such  securltlaB: 

"(B)  spadfy  the  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  Issuance  of  such  snuuritles;  and 

"(C)  include  any  recommendations  re- 
garding any  proposed  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent considers  approprlata. 

"(2)  Thirty  (30)  calendar  days  after  tha 
Strategic  Petroleum  lleaaria  Securltlaa  Plan 
to  tranamltted  to  the  Congress,  unlass  with- 
drawn by  the  Presldant,  sucb  plan  shall  be- 
come effective.  At  sucb  time  tba  Presldant  to 
directed,  acting  by  and  ttarougb  tba  Secre- 
tary of  tha  Treasury,  to  Issue  sucb  aaeoiltlea 
in  accordance  wltb  sucb  Plan. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  the  term 
"securities"  means  an  Instrument  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  r^wescntlng  a  fi- 
nancial Intarest  in  the  Strategic  Petroletmi 
Reserve  established  pursuant  to  Part  B  of 
Title  I  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act,  as  amended. 

"(d)  EffecUve  October  1, 1981.  the  Issnanoa 
of  securittes  pursuant  to  the  aectlon  to  an- 
thortzed  la  an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
•3,000,000^00  to  finance  Stratcele  Petndeum 
Reserve  Petroleum  arqulsltlnn  during 
Year  1982.". 

coNPoaMXira  AMZMDimrr  to  trls  na  or 
ENKBCT  sacuaii  I  acT 

Sxc.  9.  Title  vm  of  the  Energy  Sectulty 
Act  to  amended  further  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 


"oanmnoiia 
"Sic.  808.  For  tha  purpoae  of  tbU  title, 
"(I)  the  term  *Strateg1c  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Account'  means  the  subaccount  of  the 
Energy  Security  Reserve  establtohed  pursu- 
ant to  section  802(c)  of  tbe  Energy  Security 
Act;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'Energy  Security  Raaarve' 
means  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  Ap- 
propriation account  establtohed  pursuant  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Belated 
Aoenciaa  ApproprUUons  Act,  1980  (PubUc 
Law  98-126) .". 

aroDT 

SK.  10.  TlUe  Vin  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  to  amended  further  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  tbe  end  thereof: 
"aruoT  OM  ZMPLXMnrranoK  or  uiuusibxai. 


sucb  oU  Into  tbe  SFB  subaccount  for  tba 

acqutoltlon  of  SPR  petroleum. 
Authorized  and  directed  to  store  Federal 

royalty  oU  (as  defined  in  Sec  80S(d)  (4)  o< 

the  E.SJL)  into  the  SPB  or  tbe  proceed  fr«n 
the  sato  of  such  oU  Into  tbe  SPB  subaccount. 
Authorized  and  directed  to  issue  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  an  SPR  Security  for  sale  in  tbe 
private  securities  market.  The  proposed  plan 
for  such  Issuance  would  be  submitted  to  tba 
Congress  by  September  1.  1981,  subject  to  a 
30  day  layover  requirement,  after  which  the 
President  to  required  to  lame  tbe  SPR  Secu- 
rity. An  SFB  Security  issuance  of  83  billion 
to  autborlaed  during  Fiscal  Tear  1982. 

Authorized  to  contract  wltb  States  for  tbe 
storage  of  State  royalty  oU  In  tba  SFB. 


"Sac.  809.  The  President  shaU.  not  Uter 
than  September  1.  1981,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  study  on  implementation  of  an 
Industrial  Petroleum  Reserve  pursuant  to 
section  156  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Con- 
servation Act  as  part  of  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  or  as  additional  storage.  Such 
report  ahaU  include  such  recommmrtatlons 
for  legislation  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
prUte.". 


Facr 


Shkr — SraATHOc  PrrsoLaoM 
AMXirsiucKTS  Act  or  1981 


coKcsFr 
Continue  the  current  concept  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  through 
Phase  in  (760  mlUlon  barreto  of  storage) 
wltb  a  translUon  In  Fiscal  Tew  1982  to  an 
altemaUve  off-budget  funding  mechanism 
for  petroleum  acquisition.  The  SPB  program 
would  continue  to  be  managed  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE).  The  SPB  con- 
stmctlon  activities  would  remain  on-budget. 
The  SPR  to  authorized  by  the  Energy  PoUcy 
and  Conservation  Act  (Title  I.  Part  B),  as 
amended  by  -ntle  vm  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act. 

BPS  rax  BA'TS 

Endorses  as  tbe  goal  an  annual  average 
SPB  flU  rate  of  at  least  300.000  barreto  of 
crude  oU  per  day  (as  earlier  enacted  in  tbe 
FT  1981  Interior  Appropriations  Act), 
nrrxanf  mfAMcafs  mbchamisk 

Amends  TlUe  m  of  tbe  Energy  Security 
Act  to— 

Establisb  SPB  Treasury  subaccount  within 
tba  Entfgy  Security  Beserve  (created  by  the 
FY  1980  Suoplemental  Appropriations  Act). 
THe  purpose' of  the  SPB  Subaccount  would  be 
to  a  cushion  of  funds  to  absorb  fiuctuattons 
between  recelpta  and  expenditures  for  the 
purchase  of  prtroleum  for  tbe  SPB.  (The  pro- 
posed sources  of  funds  are  discussed  below.) 

Authorize  an  approprtaUon  of  •705  mlUion 
in  FY  1981  Into  the  SPB  subaccount  and 
transfer  of  any  unobligated  prior  year  appro- 
priations for  SPB  peteoleum  purchases  into 
tbe  subaccount. 

Autborlae  for  Fiscal  Yesr  1982  a  set-aside 
of  borrowing  authority  (or  a  ilne-of -credit) 
•gslilst  the  exlsUng  appropriations  within 
tbe  Energy  Security  Beserve.  Tbe  amount  of 
borrowing  autbMlty  available  would  be  the 
dlffewnce  between  •S.T  bUllon  and  the  sum 
of  (a)  the  FY  I9e2  appropriation,  (b)  carry- 
over unobligated  funds,  and  (c)  the  market 
value  of  tbe  oU  stored  in  tbe  SFB  (or  proceed 
from  tbe  sale  thereof  deposited  in  tbe  SPB 
subaoooont)  derived  from  sources  sstabllsbed 
by  tbU  propoMl. 

auuaciB  ow  bbvuiubs  oa  PRBOtxoM 

UBta  Fbaaa  m  of  tbe  SRB  to  completed  or 
at  laaat  SOOjOOO  barraU  per  day  of  petroleum 
an  bainc  stared  in  tba  SPB.  tbe  Presldant 
l»<^ 

Atttboriaed  and  directed  to  store  Elk  HlUs 
and  otbar  Naval  Fetrolemn  Baeerve  oU  in  tbe 
SFB  or  dipoalt  tba  prooaads  from  tba  aala  of 


In  addition  the  President  to  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  by  September  1, 1981, 
a  study  on  implemsntatloa  of  an  industrial 
Petroleum  Beserve  pursuant  to  ssctlon  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  Sucb 
an  industrial  reserve  could  be  either  sa  a 
part  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Beserve  or  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  reserve. 


Tbe  Strategic  Petroleum  Beserve 
created  by  the  Energy  i^llcy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (PXu  94-lb8).  signed  into  law  on 
Dficemher  22.  19;6.  ibe  Cangress  has  ap- 
proved Implementation  of  tbe  SFB  of  750 
"""""  oaziala. 

Prealdent  Heagsn  has  proposed  a  Fiscal 
Year  1982  budget  authority  of  88.883  billion 
for  tbe  Strategic  Petroleum  Beserve.  Tbe 
Strat^lc  Petroleum  Beserve  Amanrimanta 
Act  of  1981  would  authorise  $8,704  btUlon  In 
Fiscal  Year  1982  for  tbe  acqulsltkiii  at 
petroleum  for  the  SFB.  Funds  tor  tbe  con- 
structton  of  fsrtUtles  wlU  be  autborlaed 
separately  in  tba  Depertment  at  Snetgj  au- 
tborlxatlon  act  for  FY  19S2  In  tbe  amount  of 
•178.6  milUon. 

Thto  level  of  funding  to  estlmsrart  to  sup- 
port a  FY  1982  fiU  rate  of  280M0  bamto  per 
day.  which  to  an  Incresss  of  UJOOO  bairsls  psr 
day  over  FY  1961.  In  addition  tbe  Stratagie 
Petroleum  Basenre  Amandmenta  Act  ot  1981 
would  make  available  petz«Meum  from  other 
aoureea  ao  that  tbto  flU  imte  can  belncraaaed. 
Tbe  Biergy  Security  Act  rtaflnes — 
"Federal  royalty  oU"  to  mean  crude  oU 
whldi  tbe  United  Stataa  la  antttlad  to  raoatve 
in  kind  as  royaltlca  from  ptoduetton  on  Fed- 
eral land  (aa  sucb  tarm  to  '***'*'^  In  aectlnti 
3(10)  of  tbe  Energy  PoUcy  and  Ouusai  istinn 
Act  (42  UB.C.  8203(10)):  and 

"Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Fedscal  royalty 
oU"  to  mesn  that  portion  of  tbe  amonnto  da- 
poatted  into  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  from  tba  sale  ot  Federal  royalty  oU 
which  to  not  otberwiaa  required  to  be  dto- 
poeed  of  (otber  than  aa  mlaoaUanaoaa  le- 
ceipta)  pursuant  to  (A)  tba  ptovtalona  at 
Section  36  of  tbe  Act  of  February  SS.  1990.  aa 

mmnmnAmU    (41  Stat.  480:   30  U.&C.  181).  OOm- 

monly  known  aa  tbe  Mineral  Umda  Lsaatng 
Act.  or  (B)  tbe  proviaiatis  of  any  otbar  law. 

awutium-mrSMuiBjm  AnaLTsm 

Section  1 — ^Tbto  aectlon  Incltidea  tbe  abort 
UUe  of  tbe  bin. 

Section  2— Subsection  (a)  relteiates  Oon- 
greadonal  poUey  supportmg  eontlnuatsaa 
of  tbe  current  concept  tot  tbe  Stratagie 
Petroleum  Beeerve  (SFK). 

Subeectlon  (b)  adds  to  tbs  Bnatgy  Pottcy 
and  Conaervatton  Act  tbe  a00.000-barTal/day 
average  annual  flU  rate  goal  adopted  by  Oon- 
gi«M  In  tbe  FY  1981  Intatlor  Appropriatlans 
Act. 

Subaeetlan  (c)  adda  to  tba  Biargy  PoUcy 
and  Omaarvatlan  Act  deflmttons  for  tbe 
"Strategic  Petroluem  Bseerve  Aeoount"  and 
the  "Kiergy  Security  Beeerve"  as  oaed  In  tbe 
bin. 

Section  S— Tbto  aectlon  contains  tbe  an- 
UMrtaattoH  naeaaaary  to  provide  a  total  of 
83.7  billion  for  SFB  petroluem  acquisition  in 
FT  I9M. 
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SalMMttoii  803(0)  eatebUahn  U>«  StnMgie 
Fttrotoom  aMWii  Aoeotint. 

SabneUon  •09(d)  authorize*  direct  kppro- 
prUktlona  of  •704.900.000  into  th*  8PR 
•oeount 

SobMetlon  •03(«)  kuthorlaes  transfer  of 
any  earry-oTer  3PB  fonds  for  petroleum  ac- 
qulalUan  Into  the  SPB  account. 

Subaactlon  a03(f)  autborlM*  the  uae  of 
borrowlnc  authority  currently  atTallable  In 
tb«  KMtfy  Security  Reaerve  for  petroleum 
aoqulalUon  at  a  level  of  •3.704.900,000  lees 
funds  or  oil  fair  market  value  placed  In  the 
SPR  account  from  other  sources  available 
under  the  bUl.  Including  direct  approprla- 
tlona.  carry-over  appropriations,  sales  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reaerve  oil,  the  sale  of 
SPB  aecurtues.  sales  of  the  federal  share  of 
royalty  oU. 

Snbaactton  aoa(K)  eatabllshes  the  require- 
ment for  repayment  of  any  borrowing  au- 
thority from  the  Energy  Sectirlty  Reaerve 
which  Is  used  for  petroleum  acquisition  from 
funds  available  in  the  SPR  account  within 
a  reaaonable  period  of  time. 

SecUon  4.— This  section  modifies  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  general  reqtOrement  that  oU  pro- 
duced ftom  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  1.  2, 
or  3  shall  be  used  for  the  SPR  xintil  the  fill 
rate  reaches  900,000  barrels  a  day  or  the 
SPR  haa  been  filled  to  a  total  750.000.000 
bamla. 

Section  S. — This  section  modifies  existing 
law  In  Title  10.  U.S.C.  relating  to  the  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  to  implement  the  policy 
contained  in  Section  4.  This  section  also 
modifies  the  provisions  to  incorporate  the 
concept  of  the  SPR  account. 

Section  8. — This  section  modifies  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act  provisions  related  to  fed- 
eiml  royalty  oil  to  lncori>orate  the  concept  of 
tbs  SPB  account  and  the  policy  of  dedicating 
the  federml  royalty  oil  cr  the  federal  share 
of  the  proceeds  from  federal  royalty  oil  (ex- 
cept those  proceeds  dedicated  to  the  sUtes 
tindsr  other  law)  to  the  SPR.  imUl  the  fiU 
rats  reaches  300,000  barrels  a  day  or  the  SPR 
haa  been  filled  to  a  total  of  760.000.000 
barrels. 

Section  7. — This  section  grants  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  individual  States  for  the  storage  in  the 
SPR  of  state  royalty  oil.  The  contracts  would 
provlds  for  payment  for  the  oil  at  the  time 
it  is  distributed  from  the  SPR  with  funds 
dsrlved  from  the  sale  at  that  time.  Such 
payments  would  be  baaed  upon  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  oil  at  the  time  It  is 
dlstrlbutsd. 

Section  8. — ^ThU  section  amends  the  m- 
ergy  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  SPR  seeontles  beginning  In  FT  1983. 
Ponds  rsosived  from  sale  of  securities  will 
be  deposited  in  the  SPR  account  for  petro- 
leum acquisition.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  such  issuance  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1981.  The  plan  would  be  subject 
to  a  30-caIcndar-day  layover  before  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  Implementation.  The  plan 
would  ^tectfy  all  the  relevant  details  asso- 
datsd  with  the  Issuance  of  SPR  ascurltles. 
llM  ssetkm  authorises  a  total  of  $8  billion 
la  agfragsts  principal  amounts  for  such  se- 
eorltlaa  In  FT  1982. 

Ssctlon  9. — Section  9  amends  the  Energy 
Sseurlty  Act  to  add  defiiilUons  of  the  SPR 
aocotmt  and  the  Energy  Security  Reeerve 
to  conform  to  this  bUl. 

Section  10. — This  section  requires  the  Pres- 
ident to  submit  prior  to  September  I.  1981  a 
study  on  the  implementation  of  an  Indus- 
trial Petroleum  Reserve  as  authorlaed  In  the 
Energy  Policy  and  ConaervaUon  Act  to  be  a 
part  of  tb*  SPB  or  •  sopplaaMnt  to  lt.« 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DaoM) : 
S.J  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  designation  and  adoption  of 
the  American  marigold  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

TBX   KASIOOU)   AS   AMSSICA'S   NATIONAI.   FlOWm 

•  Mr.  BAKER.  ItCr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  body  steeped  in  history  and  prec- 
edent. "Hiere  are  many  who  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  reverence  for  our  traditi<»iA  is  <me 
of  the  characteristics  which  have  made 
the  Senate  a  unique  and  enduring  insti- 
tution. Many  years  ago,  my  father-in- 
law,  the  late  Senator  Everett  McKlnley 
Dirksen  of  Illinois,  started  a  tradition  by 
Introducing  a  resolution  to  designate  the 
marigold  as  our  national  flower.  His  sup- 
port for  the  marigold  was  a  cause  to 
which  he  was  devoted  until  the  day  he 
died,  and  his  colorful  and  impassioned 
oratory  on  behalf  of  that  flower  en- 
deared him  to  thousands. 

After  his  death  in  1969,  I  have  intro- 
duced his  resolution  In  each  succeeding 
Congress  and  am  happy  to  do  so  today 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  DnoiT. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  of  the  world  which  has  not 
adopted  a  national  flower.  While  I  am 
aware  that  many  flowers  have  been  nom- 
inated for  this  h(mor.  I  believe  that  the 
marigold,  which  was  brought  to  our 
shores  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  history 
and  which  has  flourished  in  every  part 
of  our  great  country,  is  uniquely  suited 
to  become  our  floral  symbol.  I  have  been 
delighted,  moreover,  to  learn  that  the 
marigold,  which  is  known  as  the  friend- 
ship flower,  is  attracting  a  growing  num- 
ber of  admirers.  The  legislatures  of  three 
States,  Oeorgia,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
have  approved  resolutions  recommend- 
ing its  adoption  as  our  national  flower. 
And  the  Marigold  Society  of  America, 
which  was  founded  in  1978  by  the  late 
David  Burpee  of  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
in  Doylestown,  Pa.,  now  is  a  sizable  or- 
ganization with  members  in  45  States, 
the  District  of  C(dumbia,  and  Canada. 
The  society's  president,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Bass  of  Stillwell.  Ind..  continues  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  marigold's  most  effective 
pnHnoten. 

Because  It  is  hardy,  ccdorful  and  very 
easy  to  grow,  civic  groups  In  himdreds  of 
communities  scattered  across  the  United 
States  have  used  marigolds  to  beautify 
public  buildings,  parks,  and  monuments. 
The  Marigold  Society  recently  made  a 
gift  of  marigold  seeds  to  the  hometowns 
of  the  American  hostages  released  by 
Iran.  Planted  this  spring,  these  bright 
and  cheerful  yellow  flowers  will  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  outpouring  of  joy  and 
the  rdcindling  of  the  American  spirit  oc- 
casioned by  the  hostages'  release. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  reas(ms  why  the  marig^d 
deserves  to  be  adopted  as  our  national 
flower  which  was  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Burpee,  and  I  ask  uanimous  consent 
that  the  statement,  along  with  the  text 


at  the  resolution,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  and  the  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  89 
Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
from  time  Immemorial  adopted  emblems — 
flags,  birds,  flowers — for  their  countries,  rep- 
resentatives of  their  national  virtues;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  similarly  adopted  emblems — the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  the  American  eagle — to  repre- 
sent the  virtues  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  each  of  the  flfty  sovereign  States 
of  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  Its 
SUta  flag,  has  a  floral  emblem  which  It 
cherishes  as  Its  own;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
major  "free"  country  In  the  world  without 
a  floral  emblem;  and 

Whereas  the  American  marigold  represents 
the  character  of  the  United  States  more  ap- 
propriately as  an  emblem  than  does  any 
other  flower  in  that  It  Is  an  American  native 
and  native  of  nowhere  else  in  the  world; 
grown  In  abundance  in  the  home  gardens  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  yet  not  the  floral 
emblem  of  any  State  In  the  Union;  grown 
easily  and  quickly  from  seed;  already  ac- 
knowledge as  a  symbol  of  religious  faith; 
a  flower  in  its  very  appearance  representing 
not  Just  beauty  but  a  nigged  humility  of 
character;  and,  like  the  American  eagle 
and  the  American  flag,  an  exclusively 
American  emblem,  imclalmed  by  any  foreign 
nation:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flower 
commonly  known  as  the  American  marigold 
is  hereby  designated  and  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  Is  requested  to  declare 
such  fact  by  proclamation. 

RxAsoifs     Wrt     ths     Ambican     UuaaoLB 

SHOtru)  Be  the  Plosal  Emblem   or  the 

UifrrKO  States  or  Amxbica 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  American 
lilarlgold  (Tagetes  erects),  the  Friendship 
Flower,  should  be  the  Floral  Emblem  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Let  me  teU  you  some  of  them:  The  Marl- 
gold  Is  native  to  Southwestern  United  States 
and  to  Mexico.  It  grows  well  and  is  popular 
in  every  state  of  our  Union  from  Florida  to 
Maine  and  from  Hawaii  to  Alaaka  and  also 
in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world.  And 
it  Is  known  as  the  Friendship  Flower. 

The  Marigold  is  not  the  state  flower  of  any 
one  of  our  states  and  is  not  the  national 
flower  of  any  foreign  nation  and  as  it  is 
American.  It  can  truly  represent  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  Roae  is  the  national  flower  of  England 
and  Is  considered  a  symbol  of  warfare — The 
War  of  the  Roses.  The  Rose  is  also  the  na- 
tional flower  of  six  other  nations,  two  of 
which  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Roee 
would  not  be  appropriate  as  our  national 
flower. 

When  Cortez  conquered  ancient  Mexico, 
he  found  Marigolds  growing  there.  The  gor- 
geous golden  Marigolds  were  so  beautiful 
Cortes  took  seed  with  him  back  to  Spain.  In 
Spain  the  beautiful  golden  Marigolds  be- 
came the  favorite  flower  of  the  devout  to 
place  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
because  of  that  they  were  caUed  Mary's  Gold 
and  then  became  known  as  Marigolds. 

Then  seed  of  Marigolds  was  taken  to  every 
civilized  country  of  the  world.  They  wefe  so 
easy  to  grow  everywhere  and  so  beautiful, 
they  became  popular  evstywbere. 
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In  India  Marigolds  became,  and  stUI  are. 
the  favorite  flower  to  put  in  lels  to  place 
around  a  person's  neck  to  Indicate  friend- 
ship and  beoauae  of  that  they  have  become 
known  as  friendship  flowers. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  since  we  are  the 
only  great  nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  floral  emblem,  that  especially  when 
world  affaire  are  so  troubled,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  name  as  our  National  Floral 
Emblem  the  American  Marigold,  the  Friend- 
ship Flower.  It  would  indicate  that  we  desire 
to  be  friends  with  all  the  peoplea  of  the 
world  and  through  friendship,  it  would  per- 
haps help  to  deter  future  wars. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  American  Marl- 
gold  for  the  National  Floral  Emblem  of  the 
United  SUtea  of  America.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SncpsoM) : 
S  J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  and  the  number  of  terms  a 
President  may  serve;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

TIME  LIMTrATION  OM  THB  OITICS  OF  THE 


•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limiting  the  tenure  of  a  President  to  a 
single  6-year  term.  This  is  a  measure  that 
has  long  been  needed  to  insure  the  office 
of  the  President  will  be  one  of  emphasis 
on  national  issues  and  problems  and  not 
one  of  concern  for  reelection. 

Although  the  problem  is  one  that  af- 
fects both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations,  the  activities  in  the  past 
administration  illustrate  clearly  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  Almost  evenrthing 
the  President  did  or  said  was  interpreted 
as  being  designed  to  enhance  his  chances 
for  reelection.  Polls  which  seemingly  were 
taken  every  week  by  both  private  and 
public  groups  reflected  the  President's 
weathervaning  popularity,  and  all  too 
often  they  formed  the  basis  for  new  pol- 
icies which  he  felt  enhanced  his  reelec- 
tion efforts.  This  inconsistent  process 
placed  an  undue  burden  on  the  President, 
as  he  tried  to  please  everyone  and  hesi- 
tated to  use,  or  abandoned  totally  his  in- 
dependent discretion. 

The  Presidency  is  one  of  three  comer- 
stones  in  our  Federal  system,  and  I  am 
Introducing  this  resolution  because  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  rescue  it.  The  tempo, 
pressures,  and  problems  of  these  times, 
which  we  in  the  Senate  know  well,  have 
accumulated  to  a  point  at  which  we  can- 
not be  certain  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  which  come  with  his 
office  wh'Je  he  is  involved  with  all  the 
aspects  of  mounting  a  national  campaign 
for  reelection. 

The  pressures  of  the  job  combined  with 
the  pressures  of  campaigning  bend  an  in- 
cumbent President  physically.  Just  as 
they  bend  his  policies.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  to  preside  over  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  to 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  ceremonial  head  of  state,  we 
ask  our  Presidents  to  go  to  the  country 
as  candidates,  defend  their  policies  in  a 


heavy  schedule  of  State  primaries,  and 
exercise  their  powers  of  incumbency  in 
a  long  struggle  for  renomination  and 
reelection. 

Hie  single-term  reform  was  not  con- 
ceived in  the  stress  of  modem  politics. 
The  issue  of  Presidential  reeligibility 
was  heavily  debated  during  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  initially  inclined  to  favor  a  single 
term  of  7  years  but  he  gradually  became 
persuaded  that  George  Washington's 
precedent  of  retirement  after  two  terms 
was  preferable. 

But  the  experiences  of  the  early  Presi- 
dents renewed  the  advocacy  of  the  single 
term,  and  the  case  was  put  strongly  in 
1828  by  Virginia  Representative  Alexan- 
der Smyth — 

The  honor,  the  welfare,  the  tranquility  of 
the  nation,  the  fairness  of  elections  require 
that  the  President  should  not  be  a  candi- 
date. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  was  per- 
sistent in  urging  the  reform  in  each  of 
his  Rn""*i  messages  to  Congress.  He 
stressed  his  special  concern  that  Presi- 
dents are  tempted  to  abuse  their  powers 
in  pursuing  reelection. 

Many  leading  public  flgtires.  includ- 
ing Henry  Clay,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Benjamin  F.  Wade,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner, endorsed  the  reform  in  tne  19th 
century.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  proposed 
it  in  his  inaugural  address  and  Grover 
Cleveland,  accepting  the  Presidential 
nomination  in  1886,  described  a  Presi- 
dent's eligibility  for  reelection  as  a  "most 
serious  danger  to  that  calm,  deUberate, 
and  intelligent  action  which  must  char- 
acterize a  government  by  the  people."  By 
1896  the  proposal  to  limit  the  President 
to  one  6-year  term  has  been  introduced 
in  Congress  more  than  50  times. 

In  1912,  the  Democratic  platform  ad- 
vocated a  single-term  President.  After 
the  general  election,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  47  to  23,  proposed  such  an 
amoidment  on  February  1,  1913.  How- 
ever, the  House  did  not  adopt  the  reso- 
lution. 

In  acting  to  avert  a  repetition  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  four  terms.  Con- 
gress voted  in  1947  to  adopt  the  George 
Washhigton  precedent,  amending  the 
Constitution  to  set  a  mandatory  limit  of 
two  4-srear  terms.  Some  Members  argued 
for  the  single-term  alternative,  but  it 
stirred  no  wide  enthusiasm. 

The  lameduck  issue  is  the  major  argu- 
ment that  is  raised  against  the  single, 
6-year  term.  The  contention  is  that  a 
President's  power  will  be  seriously  di- 
minished if  he  is  obliged  to  enter  the 
Oval  Office  as  a  lameduck.  Many  insist 
that  a  President  gains  strength  from  his 
exertlOTis  to  be  ree'ected.  But  in  enact- 
ing the  22d  amendment.  Congress  com- 
mitted any  President  who  wins  a  second 
term  to  a  lameduck  status. 

Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  only  Presi- 
dent who  has  served  a  full  seamd  term 
under  the  limitations  of  the  22d  amend- 
ment, did  not  feel  that  his  inability  to  run 
again  imposed  any  handicaps  or  loss  of 
influence.  Eisenhower  became,  in  fact,  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  single-term 
Presidency. 


President  Carter  was  a  recent  convert. 
The  reastm,  he  explained — 

Is  that  no  matter  what  I  do  as  Presldsnt 
now,  where  I  am  really  trying  to  Ignore 
politics  and  stay  away  from  any  sort  of 
campaign  plans  and  so  forth,  a  lot  of  the 
things  I  do  are  colored  through  the  news 
media  and  In  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  by,  "Is  this  a  campaign  ploy  or  is  It 
genuinely  done  by  the  Incumbent  President 
In  the  best  interest  of  our  country  without 
any  sort  of  personal  advantage  involved?" 
I  think  that  if  I  had  a  6-year  term,  without 
any  prospect  of  re-election.  It  would  be  an 
Improvement. 

The  Nation  will  gain  more,  it  seems 
to  me,  from  the  services  of  a  President 
who  is  liberated  from  reelection  pres- 
sures than  it  will  lose  in  sacrificing  its 
right  to  pass  upon  a  President's  per- 
formance after  4  years.  With  the  in- 
creased pressures  of  a  long  string  of 
hard-fought  primaries  before  him  and 
the  general  election  after  that,  a  Presi- 
dent's Judgment  on  issues  of  substance 
are  inevitably  colored  by  his  necessity  to 
build  a  political  base  for  reelection.  He 
is  harder  and  harder  pressed  to  find  time 
and  attention  to  deal  with  the  issues 
wtiich  confront  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  is  obliged  to  allocate  increasing 
amounts  of  time  and  attention  to  his 
political  prospects.  This  lead  him  to  rely 
on  aides  whose  preoccupation  is  politics 
more  than  on  those  aides  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  substance  of  CSovem- 
moit.  As  he  behaves  more  and  more  like 
a  candidate,  he  is  viewed  as  a  candidate 
by  the  media  and  the  public.  As  he  gains 
political  momentum,  his  capacity  to 
exert  moral  leadership  is  greatly  di- 
minished. 

The  4-year  cycle  is  being  shortened  by 
the  pace  of  events.  A  newly  installed 
President  has  only  a  short  time  to  gear 
up  his  administration  and  get  his  pro- 
gram started  before  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion turns  to  the  congressional  Sec- 
tions. There  once  was  a  hiatus  between 
the  congressional  elections  and  the  start 
of  Presidential  campaigning.  Presiden- 
tial candidates  now  believe  in  starting 
early  so  the  incumbent  faces  challengers 
when  he  is  barely  into  his  third  year. 
The  quadrennial  cycle  is  aUocating  more 
and  more  time  to  politics,  less  and  less 
to  the  serious  business  of  Government. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President.  let  me  point 
out  that  as  we  enter  our  205th  year  as  a 
nation,  a  new  President  prepares  to 
tackle  the  prodigious  problems  now 
plaguing  our  Nation.  These  problems,  al- 
lowed to  continue  unchecked  for  years, 
are  in  most  part  the  byproducts  of  our 
national  evolution.  They  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  our  Nation  and  demand  the 
President's  full  attention,  as  w^  as  our 
own.  It  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  serve 
ourselves  well  by  giving  our  Presidents 
more  time  to  govern,  and  especially  more 
t'me  to  face  these  problems  unhindered 
by  the  outside  pressures  created  during 
a  reelect  on  campaign.  This  amendment 
will  provide  him  with  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Jtint  i 
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oluUoo  WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoeo.  as  followi: 

&J.  BCK.  70 


Jteaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoimc  o/  Rep- 
reMNtattoes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
ta  Oomgret*  oMcmbled.  (tvo-thirde  of  each 
Bouee  ooneurrinf  therein),  Tbat  the  foUow- 
U>(  utlcle  la  proposed  •■  an  amendment  to 
Ui»  Conatltutkm  of  tbe  United  States: 
"AvncxK  — 

"Sacnoir  1.  The  term  of  olllce  for  the  Prwl- 
dent  and  the  Vice  President  shall  be  six 
years.  No  peraon  otherwise  eligible  under  this 
ConsUtutlon  to  be  President  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  President  if  be  has  previously  been 
•leeted  to  such  office,  and  no  person  who  has 
held  the  office  of  President,  or  acted  as  Presi- 
dent, for  more  than  two  years  of  a  term  to 
which  aoaie  other  person  was  elected  Presi- 
dent shaU  be  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the 
offioe  of  the  President. 

"SBC.  3.  The  term  of  office  proTlded  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  section  1  of 
this  article  shall  apply  to  the  terms  of  office 
of  President  and  Vice  Presidents  elected  after 
the  date  on  which  this  article  U  ratified. 

"Sk.  3.  This  Article  shaU  be  vaUd  oxUy  if 
It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  ol 
three-fourths  of  the  seTeral  States  within 
aa>Ten  years  after  lu  submission  to  the  States 
for  ratlflcaUon.".« 


By  Mr.  McCLDRE  (by  request) : 
BJ.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
the  coDstitutloo  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee DO  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

oognrmmoM  or  tbz  Tnciif  nuufiw 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resohitlon  to  approve  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other 

DUFpOBCS. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  executive  oommunicatloD 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
the  Under  Secretary  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

TiMre  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
renhitkn  and  the  letter  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou>,  as  follows: 

8.J.  Bn.  71 


bf  the  80»mtm  «ad  Bcmee  of  Bep- 
re»entatt»e»  of  the  Onttei  Stmtee  of  America 
«•  CbMffrsss  aasembtod.  That  the  Fourth  Con- 
•tttotlen  of  the  Vlrglii  Islands  (1980)  U 
«"»*~*»^  as  follows: 

(1)  In  Article  I.  asetloB  3.  dtfeU  the  last 
comma  and  the  word  "and",  and  Insert  after 
the  word  "aManble."  the  word  "and"; 

(3)  m  Article  m.  secUon  3(b).  delete  the 
wcrdB  "iMTe  besn"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
tbe  w<»<d  "are",  and  delete  the  words  "^or  at 


(S)  In  Article  V.  seetlan  7.  last  sentence. 
dalsu  the  word  "filed"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
tlMrea<  the  word  "flUed"; 

(4)  la  Article  VI.  seetlan  S.  delete  the  word 
"flftesa".  and  Insert  In  Ilea  thereof  the  word 
"ten": 

(5)  In  ArUele  VI.  section  4(g) .  delete  "Un- 
algent".  and  Insert  the  word  "Imminent": 

(S)  In  Article  VIT.  aeeuon  S.  Insert  after 
the  word  "baa",  the  word  "not": 

(7)  In  article  vn.  section  4.  delete  the 
wcrde  "Fmnaaent  dlsahUltles''.  end  insert 
In  Ilea  tbereoT  the  words  "The  poeltlon  of 
""J  Jw^s  Boffeitng  permenent  disability": 

(S)   In  Article  XI,  delete  section  3.  and 


redesignate  aectlona  3  and  4  as  sections  3  and 
3,  respectively: 

(9)  In  Aruele  n.  section  S(c),  delete  the 
words  "by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States;"  and  the  words  ";  by  any  state,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia": 

(10)  In  ArUde  XI.  aecUon  3(f),  delete 
"(b)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)~; 

(11)  In  Article  XI.  section  S(g).  delete  the 
words  "or  to  meet  casual  deficits": 

(13)  In  the  TranslUonal  Schedule,  section 
3,  Insert  In  the  second  sentence  after  the 
word  "requirements"  the  words  "that  have 
been  enacted  or  Issued  by  the  legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  or  by  local  ezscutlve 
authorities,  respectively":  and 

(13)  In  the  Transitional  Schedule  section 
5.  delete  the  first  three  sentences,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  language: 

"Untu  the  Senate  creates  an  appellate 
court  as  called  for  in  Article  Vn,  section  1. 
Judicial  matters  shall  continue  to  be  bandied 
ss  provided  In  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.". 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  This  section  shaU  only  take 
effect  upon  approval  of  the  Fourth  Constltu- 
Uom  of  the  Virgin  IsUads  (1980)  by  the 
c^uallfled  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
eetablahment  of  an  appelllate  court  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  SecUon  31  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C.  I  1611)  Is 
amended  to  read  ss  foUowa: 

"Sk.  31.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  vested  In  a  court  of  record 
to  be  designated  the  'District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.'  and  such  appellate  court  and 
lower  court  or  courts  as  may  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  local 
law.". 

(c)  Sections  33  and  33  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C. 
ii  1013  and  1813)  are  amended  l>y  subsUtut- 
ing  the  words  "lower  local"  for  the  word 
"Inferior"  wherever  that  word  appears  In 
that  section. 

(d)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  33  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  is- 
lands (48  U.S.C.  i  1613)  substitute  the  word 
"a"  for  the  word  "an". 

(e)  Section  34  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C.  }  1614)  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  "a  local" 
for  the  worda  "the  Municipal". 

(f)  SecUon  37  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C.  1 1617)  Is 
amended  by  subsUtutlng  the  word  "local" 
for  the  word  "Inferior"  wherever  that  word 
appears  In  that  section. 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  seeUon  23  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(48  VSX;.  f  1613)  Is  repealed.  Notwithstand- 
ing such  repeal,  any  appeal  or  other  meastire 
of  review  from  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
local  courts  of  the  Virgin  Islands  pending 
at  the  time  of  the  repeal  In  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  proeecuted  to  final  deter- 
mlnaUm. 

(h)  Section  33  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (48  U.S.C.  I  1613)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  33" 
and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  two  new  sub- 
sections: 

"(b)  The  appellate  court  established  un- 
der the  authority  of  Sec.  31  shall  have  Jurls- 
dlotlon  to  review  the  judgments  and  orders 
of  the  lower  local  courts  of  the  Virgin  Tslsnrts 
to  the  extent  preecrlbed  by  local  law. 

"(c)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit  shaU  have  jurlsdlcUon 
to  review  by  appeal  the  final  Judgments,  de- 
crees, or  orders  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  which  a  decision  could 
be  had  In  casee  Involving  the  ConsUtutlon, 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any 


authority  exercised  thereunder.  Tbs  unttad 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit ShaU  have  the  power  to  promulgate  the 
rulee  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.". 

(I)  SecUon  33  of  the  Bevlaed  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  IsUnds  (48  US  C.  I  1613)  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "and"  after 
the  phrase  "oaths  and  bonds,"  and  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  ",  and  the  procedure  for 
appeal  to  the  district  court". 

U.S.  DBPAsncnrr  or  trx  Imtbuos, 

Wathtngtom,  D.C..  March  24. 1961. 
Hon.  Okosgc  p.  Bcsh, 
Freeident,  U.S.  Senate, 
\n  (untngrton,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  Psssmsirr;  By  messsge  dated  Oc- 
tober 25.  1980,  a  propoaed  constitution  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  drafted  by  a  popularly 
elected  Virgin  Islands  Constitutional  Con- 
vention was  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
Enclosed  with  the  messase  was  a  draft  bill 
designed  to  rectify  substantial  dlscrepanclea 
between  the  proposed  constitution  and  Fed- 
eral law. 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  en- 
acted. Section  601  of  PubUc  Law  96-69/  gives 
the  97th  Congress  60  leglslaUve  days,  begin- 
ning January  6,  1981,  In  which  to  consider 
the  propoeed  constitution. 

The  draft  bill  propoeed  changes  Involving, 
among  other  Issues.  (1)  citizenship  provi- 
sions that  may  unconstitutionally  disen- 
franchise certain  citlsens.  (3)  a  provision 
requiring  IS-years  residence  In  the  Virgin 
'slands  for  persocs  holding  the  offices  of  Oov- 
emor  and  Lieutenant  Governor.  (3)  Judicial 
provisions  that  differ  from  Federal  law.  (4) 
provisions  that  purport  to  authorize  the  local 
legislature  to  enact  laws  regarding  Federal 
tax  provisions  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  (5)  a  transitional  schedule  that 
could  exceed  the  authority  of  toe  Constitu- 
tional Convention  If  read  to  affect  Federal 
Uw. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  the  draft 
blU  prior  to  expiration  of  the  60  legisla- 
tive days.  In  order  to  clarify  the  nattue  of 
the  propoeed  constitution  and  avoid  prob- 
able ambiguity  and  litigation  In  the  future. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
preeentaUon  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  programs. 
Sincerely, 

DowsLB  Paitl  Hoon., 

Under  Secretarp.^ 
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AODrnCWAL  <X)6PONSOR8 

S.     114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DBCONcnn,  the 

Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosptHisor  of  S.  114,  a  bill  to 
establish  rational  criteria  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 
other  iMirposes. 

S.    1S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mkichzi,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochkah) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  164.  a  bill 
to  prohibit  proposed  regulatmr  increases 
in  Imputed  interest  rates  for  tax  purposes 
(HI  loans  between  related  entities  and  on 
deferred  payments  in  the  case  of  certain 
sales  of  property. 

s.   iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tmnufoin),  his 
name  was  added  as  a  coqKmsor  of  S.  195. 
a  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

S.    SSI 

At  the  request  at  Mr.  Chafkk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dnrnm).  and 


the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  JBPsnr)  were 
added  as  comonsors  of  8.  Z9\,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
to  pttihlbit  the  unsuthorlied  disclosure 
of  information  idoitlfylng  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources  and  to  direct  the 
President  to  establish  procedures  to  pro- 
tect the  secrecy  of  these  IntelUgcnoe 
relatioiuhlps. 

a.4*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcbib.  the 

Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Bir.  Nicklks) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsw  of  S.  499.  a 
bill  to  ammd  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977. 
a.  sss 

At  the  request  o<  Mr.  Mathus,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  655,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision,  may  tax 
certain  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States. 

8.    VSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zoihiskt,  the 

Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bub- 
dick)  .  and  the  SenatM-  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUHGS)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  796.  a  bill  entiUed  the 
"Rural  Telephone  Bank  Amendment  Act 
of  1981." 

aiarsn  jonrr  txaaunion  so 

At  the  request  ol  Mr.  DsCoNCon.  the 
Senator  from  Calif (Mnla  (Mr.  CaAiisnni) . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PILL) .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
LKTor) .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pktob)  were  added  as  cosponsors  o< 
Senate  Joint  Rewdution  50,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  July  17, 1881  as  "Na- 
tional POW-MIA  Recognition  Day." 
SKMATK  jonrr  BsaoLOTKni  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuimohd.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  IXAmato)  were  added  as  cosponsors. 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  deslgnato  the  wedc  of  May  3 
through  lAay  0, 1981,  as  "National  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sp(»ts  for  All  Week." 


arisen  under  the  YICRK.  I  hope  that 
during  the  course  of  these  hearings  we 
will  be  able  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which 
these  problems  can  be  solved  through 
administrative  actions  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  to  focus  on  tbe  de- 
tailed language  of  the  bill  to  insure  that 
we  exclude  from  coverage  only  those  who 
were  never  intended  to  be  ctxisidered  as 
farm  labor  contractors  wliile  not  under- 
mining the  needed  protecticm  that  tlie 
migrant  workers  require  to  shield  them 
from  unscrupulous  labor  contractors. 

COMMITTIX  ON  EKKSCT  AITD  MATtTBAL  SXSOUSCXS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  inf ormatiim  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  f(d- 
lowing  hearings  have  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  EInergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  pending  nominaticms  on  M(Ui- 
day,  April  27.  beginning  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110  <a.  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
standby  oil  controls  on  Tuesday,  May  9 
at  10  ajn.  in  room  3110  of  Uie  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  sutoiit  written  statements  im  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washhigton,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Charles  Trabandt  at  224-7141. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINOS 

■CBOOKmrrxs  on  mruaruan  am 

psooxrcTiviir 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Produc- 
tivity will  hold  hearings  on  the  Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  on 
June  2  and  3. 

During  the  course  <A  these  hearings  we 
intend  to  explore  how  the  act  has  been 
administered  over  the  past  few  years  and 
wliether  that  adminlstraticm  has  been 
consistent  with  the  congressional  intent 
We  also  wHl  be  taking  testimony  on  S.  822 
introduced  by  Senator  Boam.  as  well  as 
on  any  proposed  amendmoits  that  may 
have  been  introduced  by  that  time. 

I  am  <tf  course  aware  that  a  slightly 
different  version  <A  Senator  Bomf  s  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  the  last  session.  As 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  companion  bill 
in  the  House,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  bUl  is  a  needed  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  proUems  that  have 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ERNEST  LKHSVKR 

•  lAr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  puUic  attention 
given  to  the  nomination  ot  Dr.  Ernest 
Lefever  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.  Unfortunately,  much  of  it  has 
been  focused  on  the  groups  that  oppose 
his  nomination.  

What  is  not  so  w^  known,  however,  ts 
that  Dr.  Lefever  enjoys  the  suppwt  of 
many  rdlgious.  academic,  and  public 
leaders.  l%ese  people  have  sent  letters 
endorstaig  his  nominaticm  to  Senator 
FncT.  mysdf,  and  others.  Tliey  make 
for  Interesting  reading  and  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  my  coUeagues  are  aware  of 
these  favorable  comments. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
excerpts  from  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  RacoKD. 

Tb^  excerpts  foOow: 
OnntBAi.  OoimsBL.  AmrcBrr  IirmirATioirAX. 
1971-PuaBirr 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dl- 
reeton  of  Amnesty  International  of  the  USA. 
Inc.  the  American  branch  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, since  1966.  I  was  General  Secre- 
tary at  that  time  under  Michael  Straight,  our 
first  Chairman,  and  succeeded  him  in  that 
position,  from  1968  through  1971. 1  have  bem 
general  counsel  since  1971.  I  write  to  give 
my — ^not  AI-USA*s  view  on  the  appointment 
of  Ernest  Lefever  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Bights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.  AIUSA  has  not  tsken  a  position  on 
th9  appointment  and  It  Is  unlikely  that  It 
wlUdoso. 

Nevertheless  members  of  our  Board  have 


received  a  oommunlcattoo  from  one  of  us.  on 
the  letterhead  pf  the  International  Human 
Bights  Law  Oroup,  urging  us  to  write  to  you 
to  object  to  Dr.  Lefevers  sppotntment.  I  sm 
instesd  writing  to  support  him. 

Yesterday  I  Interviewed  Dr.  Lefever  and  I 
am  now  satisfied  that  he  will  serve  ss  Assist- 
ant Secretary  In  a  manner  consistent  both 
with  the  national  interest,  and  our  tradi- 
tion of  req>ect  and  support  for  those  Ideals 
of  human  rights,  which  were  historically 
among  the  most  In^xjttant  causes  for  ttie 
creation  of  the  United  States. 

Mask  K.  Bswcwsuir. 

Sevo  York.  N.Y. 

Excerpt  from  letter  March  IS,  1981. 

BoxAK  Catholic  Psofsssoa  or  PmLosorBT 

I  am  addressing  the  question  of  the  moral 
principles  Involved  In  the  position  taken  by 
Or.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  with  reference  to 
United  States  foreign  policy  decisions  snd 
human  rights. 

I  express  a  critique  based  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  moral  tradition.  In  which  my  intel- 
lectual development  has  taken  place.  I  hold 
a  doctorate  In  philosophy  from  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  I  am  preaentiy  pro- 
fessor of  phllosoidiy  In  a  Soman  Catholic 
college-seminary,  and  I  also  conduct  semi- 
nars In  a  R/»m»n  Catholic  Theologate.  I  was 
rector  of  the  theological  seminary  of  my  re- 
ligious order  from  1954  to  1960. 1  wss  Modera- 
tor of  Theological  Conferences  in  the  Hflwian 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Albany.  New  York,  from 
i960  to  1970.  I  have  published  articles  on 
moral  Issues  In  Boman  Catholic  periodicals 
and  proceedings.  Some  of  these  sre  listed  In 
the  CathoUc  Periodical  Index  (between  the 
years  1957  and  1978). 

I  can  discover  no  violation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples In  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Lefever. 
On  the  contrary.  I  find  his  poattbm  to  be  tn 
perfect  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bo- 
man Catholic  moral  tradltloii 

Ber.  Ownnf  BmcTT, 
St.  Bpacinth'M  Semiamrg. 

Grsaby,  Man. 

Eauerpt  from  lettCT  March  31.  1981. 

UiavKBsrrr  Exsuirrns  akd  Trkolosiam 

In  the  twenty  years  I  have  known  Ik.  Le- 
fever and  his  wort,  his  steady,  tmtlrlng  ef- 
forts have  affirmed  the  end  of  human  better- 
ment for  all  the  world's  pec^le. 

Where  he  differs  from  some  others,  and 
rightly  as  I  would  see  It,  Is  In  the  area  of 
i«*^n«  and  practical  devices  to  defend  and 
advance  human  wellbelng.  Thna.  for  exam- 
ple, he  has  seen  clesriy.  snd  srgned  scslnst, 
the  dcstraetive  cspadty  of  unschlavabls 
promises,  and  InconslstenUy  ennnrlsted  hu- 
man ri^ts  sli'g«"«  Be  hss  srgnsd  that.  In- 
stead at  sudi  counterproductive  efforts,  the 
United  States  must,  not  Just  for  its  own 
sske  but  precisely  for  the  welfsre  of  all.  en- 
sure first  that  the  beacon  It  holds  out  Is 
protected  and  secure — ^It  Is  no  less  a  beacon 
for  that. 

Olven  such  dear  valnes  and  uaderplnnlngs. 
and  given  the  tremendous  base  of  experience 
from  which  he  would  proceed.  I  btilevc  T». 
Vete^ei  is  sn  outstanding  candidate  for  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Stete  for  Human  Bights 
and  Hnmsn't !!**»''  Affairs. 

Prof.  Quamm  L.  Qosaa. 

Mmrquette  VmlvtrtUg, 

jrawsatoe.   ITft. 

Excerpt  from  letter  Msrch  IX  1981. 
TwniioaiAii.  AMS '. 


Mt  aaaodation  with  Dr.  Lefsver  dates  back 
to  the  time  be  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Dlvl- 
slon  of  mteniatlonal  Justice  snd  Oood  wm 
of  the  National  OonncU  of  Chnrdies  In  New 
York  City  and  a  inemher  of  the  BassotiTS 
CouncU  of  an  organisation  called  Christian 
Action,  which  I  served  as  Eneiitive  Secre- 
tary In  18S3  and  1B64.  Rom  1861  to  1964.  wa 
served  togetlMr  as  staff  msmhsrs  of  the  In- 
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tKBattonal  Studlw  DiTlilan  of  Um  UiatttuU 
for  DtteMa  niiiljMi  wkliif  oa  Vmnm  at 
MBHoantroL 

Dttrloc  aU  t>>*  tl>M  I  I^^  known  Dr. 
L«f«v«r.  I  b*v«  found  blm  to  b«  »  mkn  of 
high  inrrwi^  Intagrlty  umI  dMp  4toToUon  to 
prladvlM  oC  CHrtt^tt"  aodal  cttaloi  m  Man 
ttaroafb  a  tradltloa  ■bap«d  prUn*rUy  by 
imnhnlil  HMnilir.  Altbougb  b«  bM  not  pr*- 
TkMHiy  bald  a  porttlop  tn  tb«  U£.  OoT«rn- 
BMOt,  ba  baa  bavi  a  public  aarrant  In  all 
aaaanttel  laapaota.  darottnc  bla  tougb  acbol- 
wablp  and  bla  tlralaaa  anargy  to  pubUc 
taaoH,  partteolaily  in  tba  foratgn  policy 
ana.  and  brln(lng  tba  Inalgbta  of  bla  Cbrla- 
tlaa  faith  and  atblca  to  amljaaa  of 


I 


Dr.  liafavar  and  I  bava  not  alwaya  agraad 
on  our  analjaaa  of  public  iMuaa.  but  I  bara 
alwaya  found  bla  analyaai  to  be  fuUy  in- 
formad.  rleb  In  inalfbt  Into  poUtlcal  rala- 
tionablpa.  aanMtlva  to  buman  aqtlratloos 
and  rtgtata,  and  guldad  by  oonaUtant  prln- 
dplaa  of  Juatlca  and  ocdar. 

IVbara  ba  and  I  bava  dlaagraad.  I  bare 
found  our  dUTwancaa  to  be  In  nuancaa  and 
In  dagraa  mora  than  in  kind.  Wbara  otbara 
bava  aaan  ftgnUlcant  ebanga  in  Dr.  LaferWa 
poUtleal  and  atbleal  poaltlona  OTar  tba  yaara. 
I  bava  aaan  admtrabla  and  wall-foundad  oon- 
alataney  comMnad  wltlt  adaptabUlty  to  ■!«- 
nlfleantly  ebangad  drcumatancaa,  including 
tba  lagiattabla  polattaatlon  of  public  debate 
about  fotalgn  policy  In  general  and  buman 
itghta  In  particular  tbat  baa  taken  place  oTer 
tba  paat  daeada  or  ao. 

WthtHgtcm,  D.C. 
Kzoarpt  from  letter  Marcb  27.  IMI. 

I  bava  known  Dr.  Leferar  paraonaUy  and 
alao  profaaaionally  In  my  work  at  St.  Albans 
SebooL  Hla  broad  and  deep  commitment  to 
tba  cauae  of  human  rlgbta.  and  bis  record  of 
oonpaaalon  and  work  wltb  people  over  the 
world  could  not  be  better  known,  for  be  baa 
worked  after  World  War  n  among  the  poor 
In  Kurapa  and  among  the  Japaneee- Ameri- 
cana In  tbla  country.  His  pompaasinn  Is  not 
aalecUTa. 

JaMW   C.   D4TIS. 

St.  AlbmM»  Setiool. 

Wa^iiifUm,  D.C. 
KEcerpt  from  letter  March  10.  IMl. 

Piiiiiai,ia  Awn  Baucioos  LKAoa 
I  have  known  Dr.  Lefever  for  more  than 
thirty  year*  and  have  the  highest  regard  for 
blm  aa  a  Cbrlatlan  thinker  and  scholar.  In 
m>lte  at  a  vicious  and  well -orchestrated  at- 
tack on  him  at  the  present  time,  bla  record 
of  devotion  to  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Utte 
human  paxaon  Is  at  least  equal  to  that  ot  any 
of  bla  crltlca.  Be  baa  bad  the  good  judgment 
to  perealva.  however,  tbat  moralizing  reaolu- 
tlona  and  ploua  posturing  do  not  of  them- 
setves  further  buman  rights. 

Dr.  Lefever  has  alao  had  the  good  Judg- 
ment to  perceive  tbat  the  nMat  ma«lve 
threat  to  ttia  dignity,  Uberty  and  integrity 
of  the  human  peraon  comas  today  from  the 
Soviet  TTnloa  and  Its  satellites  and  fellow- 
travelsra.  In  this.  too.  he  has  aroused  the 
wrath  ot  those  who  perceive  with  great  clar- 
ity the  limitations  on  Uberty  and  self-govern- 
ment Unpoaad  by  some  governments  friendly 
to  tba  USA  but  aeem  never  able  to  perceive 
wltb  equal  darlty  the  debased  condition  of 
tha  human  eonsclence  and  person  under  gov- 
ammanU  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union — or 
•ven   criminal    govemmenta   controlled    by 


Bar.  Dr.  Pbamkuw  H.  Lrnxu., 

rentpte  C7itlversify, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
■kccrpt  ftom  letter  March  ii,  i»8i. 

Local  RauoiOTia  Oaotrra 
The    Waaley    Cbapti    United    Methodist 
Woman   of   tha    Shrbardt   Charge,   of   the 


Orangeburg  DUtrlct  of  tha  South  Carolina 
Confarance.  at  their  monthly  meeting  yaatar- 
day  voted  unanlmou  «ly  to  write  requeatlng 
you  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
■meat  Lefever  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  beading  the  buman  rlghu  division.  We 
feel  his  background  wall  equips  him  for  this 
work  and  he  wlU  make  a  poelttve  contribu- 
tion for  our  coimtry. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  mzsa. 
United  MetHadUt  Chureh, 

Loit€,  S.C. 
Ksoerpt  from  letter  March  10.  IMl. 

Local  RaLxaxous  IiKAnaa 
We,   the   ladles  group   of  Andrew   Chapel 
United  Methodist  Church,  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  positive  opinion  that  Dr.  Lefever 
receive  his  nomination  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  appreciate  Dr.  Lefever's  views  con- 
cerning foreign  policy,  and  his  desire  to  see 
America  stay  away  from  any  kind  of  Red 
aggression  and  terrorism  from  the  left  as  well 
as  the  right.  We  feel  tbat  he  Is  well-quallfled 
to  Oil   the  position  to  which  be  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Reagan. 
Ruth  Alkzanssb. 
amted  MethodUt  Church, 

Americu*.  a«. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  9, 1081. 

UmvHMtrT  RsLicnua  I^abis 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  what  be  baa  re- 
cently written,  and  recommended  his  visit 
to  a  group  of  my  colleagues  for  a  couple  of 
days  last  month — days  during  which  we 
qulaaed  him  at  length  about  his  views  and 
Intentlona 

I  was  weU  satlanad  with  bla  reaponaea.  and 
urge  bla  confirmation. 

OiLasBT  B.  DoAN,  Jr., 
SatUmal  Lutheran  Camput  Minittry, 

PhiUidelphia,  Pa. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  11, 1981. 

Oaxn  Obtbodoz  PAsroa 
As  concerns  his  positions  on  political 
rlghU,  moral  freedom  and  cultural  vitality 
between  authoritarian  and  totalitarian  re- 
gimes, I  would  agree  with  him  (Dr.  Lefever) 
tbat  the  former  permits  a  significantly 
greater  degree  of  freedom  and  diversity  in 
all  spheres — poUtlcal,  cultural,  economic  and 
religious — and  that  we  may  be  more  succaaa- 
ful  in  advancing  buman  rights  by  nudging 
forward  the  cause  of  human  dignity  among 
our  wayward  friends  than  by  ostraclang 
them  totally  from  our  fold.  Finally,  I  know 
that  Dr.  Lefever  is  a  Phllhellene  In  the  strict- 
est sense  and  that  be  Is  Imbued  with  those 
same  Ideals  which  made  our  ancestral  home- 
land historically  a  shining  aiampla  for  the 
world. 

Bar.  THBODoaa  H.  Cbslpoit. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  11. 1081. 

Paoraaaoa  or  PHn,oaorHT  awb  Potxnca 

. . .  one  questions  concerning  human  rights, 
the  conditions  for  a  Just  war,  and  other  ethi- 
cal concerns  that  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  men  in  Western  Civilization  for  centuries. 
I  always  noted  a  finely  honed  sense  of  honor 
and  decency  in  everything  Emeat  Lefever 
said. 

I  can  only  hope  that  yotir  commlttaa  will 
act  favourably  on  Doctor  Lefever's  nomina- 
tion and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  submit 
this  testimony  of  my  high  regard  for  blm. 
PaxDxaicK  D.  Wn.Hai.ifaKW. 

UMvertttf  of  CcUaa. 

Excerpt  of  letter  March  IS.  1081. 


Paoriaaoa  or  lirnaif atiomal  ArrAxia 
I  have  been  personally  and  profaaaionally 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Lefever  since  tha  mid* 
1060a,  when  we  both  Joined  In  the  actlvltlaa 
of  the  Council  on  Religion  and  International 
Affairs.  I  can  attest  to  his  concern  for  values 
of  the  human  person  In  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  which  oonoem.  has  lad  him  to  ba  aa 


outstanding  critic  of  all  forma  of  Totall- 
tarlanlam,  whether  of  tha  Bight  or  tha  Laft. 
I  know  tbat  he  haa  suatalnad  auch  vlaws 
to  tha  praasnt,  and  tbat  ba  will  unraaarvsdly 
apply  them,  without  prejudice  or  accommo- 
dation, to  any  special  Intaraat. 

FiAinc  K.  TkAoia. 
National  Security  Program, 

New  York  Vntvenitif. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  U.  1081. 


Paoraaaoa  PaoM  Mxsv 


UmvxaaxTT 


Dr.  Lefever  underatands  the  distinction  be- 
tween rigid  totalitarianism  and  an  authori- 
tarian government  which  may  move  toward 
normal  democratic  practices.  He  should  be 
able  to  make  real  progress  toward  a  greater 
observance  of  human  rights.  His  appointment 
to  this  position  Is  a  step  forward  In  the  con- 
duct of  An>erlcan  foreign  policy.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Lefever  refuses  to  oversimplify  the 
hunum  rights  Issue  is  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability.  I  strongly  support  his  nomination. 
CHsaiaa  L.  Rowr, 
I>«partm«nt  of  Sociology, 
Western  Michigan  University. 
Kioaipt  from  letter  March  16.  1081. 

FOLrrxcAL  PHiLoaorBnt 

As  my  many  writings  show,  the  moot  recent 
of  which  Is  Philosophy  and  Public  Affairs 
(Southern  lUlnola  University  Press),  I  have 
been  a  strong  partisan  of  the  policy  that 
concern  for  human  rights  should  be  an  in- 
tegral element  in  American  foreign  policy. 
Because  of  tbat,  I  am  writing  to  you  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Dr.  Ernest  W. 
Lefever  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Bights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs. 

I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  Dr.  Lefever's 
writings  on  the  subject  and  have  found  that 
he  Is  a  courageous  and  Intelligent  defender 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  human  rights.  I 
have  been  appalled  by  the  evidence  of  a 
veritable  campaign  of  misrepresentation  of 
his  position  by  those  who  are  more  hostile 
to  current  American  foreign  policy  than 
dedicated  to  the  even  handfd  defense  of  hu- 
man rights.  Dr.  Lefever  Is  being  criticized 
because  he  Is  not  an  absolutist  about  human 
rights  and  recognize  tbat  sometimes  consid- 
erations involving  the  defense  of  the  entire 
system  of  human  rights  must  be  given  prior- 
ity over  the  expression  of  a  particular  human 
right  In  a  specific  place  and  time. 

It  Is  the  logic  tbat  has  guided  Dr.  Lefever's 
reflections  and  advocacy,  and  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  expose  the  unfairness  and  in- 
tellectual dishonesty  of  thoss  criticisms  of 
him  that  Impugn  hU  dedlcaUon  to  the 
phlloeophy  enshrined  In  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Dr.  Lefever's  merit  warrants  his  confirmation. 
SiDirrr  Hook, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 

Neio  York  Univertity. 

Excerpt  from  letter  March  23,  1081. 

PaonaaoB  or  IirmMATXOirAL  RauiTioifs 
I  know  of  no  one  who  would  be  more  quali- 
fied than  Dr.  Lefever  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
understandings and  deliberate  misconstruc- 
tions that  have  accumulated  in  the  last 
decade.  His  concern  with  human  rights  In 
their  greatly  various  contexts  is  of  long 
standing.  In  fact,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
draw  national  attention  to  the  complezltlas 
of  the  issue.  Having  followed  bis  work  for 
many  years,  I  am  persuaded  that  his  assess- 
ments are  grounded  In  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  political,  legal  and  moral  contexts 
in  which  buman  rights  problems  are  apt  to 
arise. 

Specifically,  I  find  tbat  Lefever  has  known 
all  along  how  to  pinpoint  the  «— ^tlH  dif- 
ference between  totalitarian  and  authori- 
tarian regimes  and  how  to  coordinate  tha 
nation's  concern  for  the  protection  of  hu- 
man rights  in  non-American  jurisdictions 
with  its  commitment  to  respect  the  domeatlc 
Jurisdiction  of  other  sovereign  state.  Thus 
I  can  think  of  no  oita  who  would  be  mora 
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auecaaaful  than  Lafevar  to  conunuxilcata  and 
implement  the  AdxnlnlBtraUon"a  fallcltoua 
decision  to  view  terrorism  aa  the  moat  lU- 
grant  violation  of  human  rights. 

Lastly.  I  find  Dr.  Lefever  parttcularly 
suited  for  the  poet  because  he  has  a  rare 
gift  for  lucid  exposition,  and  tbat  In  oral 
as  weU  as  written  ezpoaltlona. 

Adda  B.  Bobucam. 
SaroA  Lawenee  CoUege. 

Bronxville,  N.Y. 
Ezcarpt  from  letter  March  18,  1081. 

Psorxssoa  or  IxncaitATXoiiAL  FoLinca 
I  am  wrlUng  to  support  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Ernest  W.  LePever  to  be  Aaalatant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Human  Blghta  and  Hu- 
maniurlan  Affairs.  It  is  extren>ely  In^or- 
tant  that  tbla  country's  policies  be  dlacusaad 
In  an  envlrotunent  free  from  character  aa- 
assinatlon,  innuendo,  mlsreprasentaUon,  in- 
timidation, and  hostUlty  toward  diversity 
of  oplxilon.  The  recent  characterization  of 
Dr  Lefever's  (N.T.  Tlmaa.  Feb.  26.  1081. 
p  AID)  views  as  "a  penraralon  of  Intama- 
tionaUy  recognized  human  rlghU  valuaa 
certalxUy  vloUtes  normal  accepted  scholarly 
standards  against  exaggerated  charges  which 
may  harm  the  reputation  of  an  Individual. 

The  American  tradltloxi,  and  the  predomi- 
nant Western  tradition,  la  that  of  ethical 
realism.  The  tradition  recognlxes  the  rela- 
tivity of  circumstancea  but  poatuUtaa  the 
absoluteness  of  values  In  a  hierarchy  derived 
from  a  Just  understanding  of  natural  Uw. 
Pundamentiun  totlus  Juris  Deus  eat.  Thla 
tradition  U  not  unlveraaUy  shared  but  It  to 
sensitive  to  complex  circumstances.  It  U 
aware  that  others  may  bold  different  values. 
it  U  not  surprised  by  the  wlU  to  power  of 
states,  groups  or  individuals,  and  It  doea  aaek 
to  be  guided  by  the  right  or  just  prlxidple 
appropriate  to  the  factual  circumstancea  In 
aU  lU  complex  domestic  and  intematloxial 
setUngs.  Dr.  Lefever  Is  clearly  rooted  In  thla 
tradition  which  U  founded  on  the  traditional 
understandings  in  the  daaslcal  and  Christian 

heritage.       , 

I  Oatid  C.  JoaoAif. 

l/nioersity  of  Virginia. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  18.  1081. 


Pao: 


or  iMT^OMTioiML  Foum 


For  over  a  quarter  of  a  oantnry,  I*.  I^erar 
haa  vlgoroualy  upheld  tha  vital  oontrtbatUm 
moral  prlnciplea  make  to  a  aouxid  foreign 
poUcy.  On  the  laeua  of  h\unan  righU  ha  ra- 
cenUy  wrote,  "We  bellava  our  gorerxunant 
shoiUd  uphold  the  full  range  of  buman  rlgbU 
and  tbat  paoplea  everywhexe  abould  enjoy 
them.  With  freedom  under  alage  throughout 
the  world,  w«  abould  by  praoapt  and  axampla 
continue  to  hold  high  tha  torch  of  human 
dignity." 

The  other  side  of  Dr.  Lafavar'a  untiring  em- 
phasis on  the  importanoa  of  morality  haa 
been  his  attack  on  morallam,  l.e.,  single-fac- 
tor approachea  that  do  violence  to  the  deep- 
est teachings  of  the  Judeo-ChrlaUan  tradi- 
tion. In  his  writings  be  developa  at  length 
why  he  sees  the  "hiunan  rights  standard", 
and  Its  oft-fickle  applleatloa  by  the  Carter 
Admlnlatratlon.  aa  an  aipreaalon  of  moraUam 
rather  than  morality. 

WEOTTLk  JoHiraToir, 
VmlverMlty  of  Virginia. 

Excerpt  ftam  letter  March  17,  1881. 

Foama  U.S.  Oonajnamr  Owwtcui. 

I  am  writing  to  avpnm  my  anpport  of  the 
nomination  by  Prealdent  Haagan  of  Dr. 
Emeat  W.  Lefever  aa  Aaalatant  Secntary  of 
State  of  Htiman  Bl^ta  and  Hnmanltarlan 
Affalia. 

Aa  a  retired  career  Foreign  Service  Offloer 
with  extensive  eq>erlence  Initially  In  attidy. 
and  aubaaquently  through  SB  yean  of  par- 


aonal  ulieai  tatinn  of  tha  poUey  aad  taetlea 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  ita  domlnlona  In 
the  field  of  human  rlgbta.  I  could  not  help 
but  draw  the  oonclualon  that  thoae  gronpa 
now  critical  of  Dr.  Lafever'a  nomination  have 
Ironically  themadvaa  exhlbltad  an  Intereat- 
Ing  pattern  of  aeleetlvlty  In  expounding  tha 
vlrtuaa  of  one  state  and  highlighting  the 
vUdatlona  of  *»i"t.tn>r  in  the  field  of  human 
rl^ta.  Certainly,  all  freedom  loving  people 
ahara  a  keen  intereat  In  urging  the  fieedom 
of  others  to  participate  in  and  taata  the 
f  rulU  of  a  free  poUtlcal  syatam. 

B.B.WHxn, 
Alexandria.  Va. 
Biearpt  from  letter  March  0,  1081. 

FaaMia  UB.  OovnuiKKMT  Omcau. 

On  the  homan  rlgbta  laaoe.  there  la  no 
more  decent,  compaaalonate  htmian  being, 
axtd  wltb  a  bl^ier  regard  for  human  rtghta. 
than  Dr.  Emeat  Lefevar. 

Before  writing  thla  letter.  I  levlewed  aer- 
eral  artlclea  by  Dr.  Lefever  on  buxnan  rlgbta 
In  order  to  arrive  at  an  Indepexident  evalua- 
tion of  hla  poUtlcal  phlloeophy.  Hla  writing 
only  relnforoea  my  conviction  that  he  la  a 
man  of  the  hl^eat  Integrity,  and  more  ata- 
cerely  devoted  to  human  ri^ta  than  a  lot  of 
self -anointed  tribunes  of  the  people. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  lireaponalbUlty  of 
some  joumallsta  and  rallgloua  pteaaure 
groupa  who  have  auggeated  tbat  Dr.  Lefever 
favors  "lapraaalve  dleUtorahlpa"  or  favora 
"downgradlxig  htixnan  righta".  Theaa  are 
totaUy  falae  allegatloxia  and  constitute  a  dla- 
tortlon  of  hla  fundamental  phUoeopby.  What 
he  haa  wMintaiiMni  i*  that  any  genuine  effort 
to  perauade  authoritarian  reglmea  to  allow 
a  greater  degree  of  freedom  and  diversity 
muat  be  acccinpllabed  through  diplomacy 
and  the  exerdae  of  the  leverage  we  retain 
over  regimes  friendly  to  the  VS.  The  extrav- 
agant and  aelf-rtebteous  rhetoric  of  Mr. 
Carter  acoompllahed  nothlxig  but  the  aliena- 
tion of  our  frlenda  and  alllaa.  Tlie  fact  that 
Dr.  Lefever  doea  not  Intend  to  Ixnltate  Mr. 
Carter'a  dlfriomacy  "^  loudapeaker"  doea  not 
Imply  any  lack  of  cuucern  for  human  rlgbta 
Davm  S.  LxcBrmaiaui, 

RookviOe,  Md. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  10,  1081. 


VS.  AmAsaAsaa 


I  think  he  (Lefever)  would  be  an  excel- 
lent choice  fcr  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and  Htunanitarlan  Af- 
fairs, for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Excellent  grounding  In  a  study  of 
ethics  and  morals.  He  has  a  BD.  and  Pb.D.  In 
Christian  Ethics  from  Yale. 

2.  Concrete  d*monstratlon  of  his  devo- 
tion to  civil  rights.  For  15  years  he  was  active 
In  the  American  civil  rights  movement,  with 
James  Farmer  and  Bayard  Rustln. 

3.  An  understanding  of  the  difference  be- 
tween "morallsm"  and  morality  in  foreirn  af- 
fairs. As  defined  by  him  in  a  seminal  article 
In  Orbls  (19'72),  a  morallrt  Is  someone  who 
approaches  a  complex  moral  problem  from 
a  slngle-l'sue  perspective.  True  moral  anal- 
ysis, on  the  other  hand,  requires  consldera- 
tl<m  of  aU  the  moral  Issues  Involved.  (It  is 
not  rarprlring,  then,  that  single-Issue 
"moralists"  are  up  In  arms  about  his  prospec- 
tive appointment.) 

4.  Demonstrated  capacity  for  the  clari- 
fication of  complex  moral  Issues.  We  owe  to 
Lefever,  among  others,  the  avrareneas  that 
it  is  easy  to  be  in  favor  cf  peace  and  against 
war.  In  favor  of  justice  and  against  injus- 
tice. In  favor  of  freedom  and  against  tyr- 
aimy.  In  practlial  terms,  however,  moral 
dUemmas  arise  because  it  may  sometime  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  one  of  thoee  goods  In 
mder  to  fight  a  great  evU:  It  would  have 
been   easy,    for   instance,    for    the    Uxxlted 


Statea  to  have  piesened  the  peace  with 
Nazi  Germany — but  at  the  coat  of  aacrlflc- 
ing  freedom  and  justice  for  millions  In  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere,  and  ultimately  for  our- 
selves as  well. 

Because  be  would  bring  such  a  moral  cal- 
culus to  bis  responsible  poeltlcn,  Lefever's 
appointment  would  be  a  vast  imiirovement 
over  the  incumbency  by  a  slmpllsUc  single- 
issue  advocate.  Lefever  is  a  moral  phlloa- 
opher  with  a  profoundly  humanitarian  out- 
look on  foreign  affairs.  But  be  U  against  a 
double-standard  In  thoae  affaire.  He  bellevea 
that  there  are  greater  evils  and  leaser  evils. 
Mabtxw  F.  Hbb. 
School  of  Foreign  Service. 

Gecrgetown  Univerttty. 

Excerpt  from  letter  February  7.  1081. 

CHAiaxAM,  Natiokal  EifoowscBirr  roe  thb 
HuMAMima.  1071-1077 

HU  Center  for  Ethics  and  PubUc  Policy 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  known  for 
its  scrupulous  oojectlvlty,  for  the  degree  of 
pubUc  interest  manifested  l>y  Its  pubUca- 
tioos.  axid  for  the  high  quaUty  of  Ita  govera- 
Ing  board.  Mr.  Lefever  a  own  poattloiu  on 
International  relations  have  been  arrived  at 
by  painstaking  scholarship.  He  itprfecnta 
ary4f«"''^  BCholarsblp  at  tu  beat  and  moat 
objecUve. 

I  hope  that  this  account  of  several  years 
of  knowledge  and  obeervatlon  wlU  help  the 
committee.  My  own  view  la  that  Mr.  Lefever 
wlU  be  an  exceUent  addition  to  the  Depart- 
ment ot  State,  and  that  be  should,  of  oouiae. 
be  confirmed  aa  aoon  aa  poaaHrie. 

ROWAia  BOMAW, 

ttepartment  of  Literature, 
Vnivertity  of  California.  La  JoUa. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  4.  1081. 

rooMXM.  DxxacTOB,  PKAca  Coaps,  ECOABOa 
I  have  known  Lefever  for  over  35  yean 
...  he  realised  earty  tbat  Carter's  sledge- 
>i«mm«»r  approach  to  human  ri^ta,  abroad 
waa  not  only  counterproductive  to  the 
United  States'  poUdes  and  Image  abroad,  but 
more  often  than  not  had  the  opposite  effect. 
In  my  frequent  travela  aU  over  Latin 
America  I  have  aeen  again  and  again  the 
futUlty  of  the  Carter  ^ipraach  to  human 
rtgbU.  Proud  nations  feel  Insulted  to  the 
extent  of  rejecting  much-needed  UB.  aid, 
without  «-h^Tigtng  their  deplorable  repressive 
poUdea  Surely,  a  more  quiet,  diplomatic 
approach,  coupled  in  certain  cases  with  non- 
puUlc  pressures,  would  have  been  more  suc- 
ceaaful.  Tbla  Is  part  of  the  approach  advo- 
cated by  Lefever. 

TO  caU  Lefever  a  "foe  of  human  righto" 
Is  groos  slander  Throughout  bis  life,  his 
work,  his  writings  he  baa  demwnatrated  true 
concern  for  buman  rl^ta  throughout  the 
world.  It  U  because  of  thla  demonatratad 
concern  tbat  be  denotmoea  human  rl^to 
vlolationa  in  right-wing  dictatorahlpa  and 
authoritarian  reglmea  aa  weU  aa  in  Com- 
munist regimes.  His  approach  is  certainly 
more  evenhanded  than  his  predeoeaaor'a. 

Lefever  deserves  the  chance  to  show  that 
his  approach  is  more  effective  and  should 
receive  Senate  confirmation  nromptly. 
KxcH  HoncAinr. 

Bethesda,  Md. 
Excerpt  from  letter  March  6.  1081. 


Cnma  roa  CiiuaMaiop  BmcATKnr 
I  offer  my  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Ernest  W.  Lefever  to  be  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Bi^ta  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  Dr.  Lefever  to  a  feUow  eoUeague 
In  the  queat  for  better  cltirenabip  education, 
and  he  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Maryland  Values  Education  Commission,  the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  America. 

There  are  no  perfect  analogies,  but  pro- 
moting human  rlghte  and  promoting  values 
education  In  Maryland  has  to  come  pretty 
dose. 
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Ttm  T«lv«t-(lov«.  n<mUin»t«nliif  ftpproscb 
bM  bMn  a  eataJyst  for  poslUv*  Activity  In 
MaiyUnd.  It  can  b*  \h»  muxm  in  other  ar«M 
of  tb«  world  wb«r«  tbe  valuM  of  bumAn 
rlfbta  are  at  iMua.  It  would  be  a  poaltlve 
tblag.  Indeed,  for  Dr.  Lefever'a  detractors  to 
opan  tbelr  eyee  and  really  look  at  bis  positive 
approacb. 

Mast  Akm  Knx, 
executive  Director, 

WmMkingttm.  D.C. 
Ksoerpt  from  letter  March  13.  IMI. 

UwB.  iMuueiaiAi.  Ooumcb. 
Or.  Lefever  Is  not  an  adherent  of  dog- 
matic utoplanlam.  He  is  a  political  realist. 
He  knows  that  America  has  enemies  who  do 
not  share  our  Tlalon  of  democracy  and  who 
exploit  every  opportunity  to  subvert  our 
tntareaU  .  .  . 

■meat  Leferar  Is  a  man  of  high  character 
and  Intellectual  stature.  He  is  eminently 
quaUflad  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Human  Rlghu  and  should 
be  oonflrmed  with  a  minimum  of  political 
harangue. 

Antsomt  HAaaiCAjr. 

President, 
WathingtOH,  D.C. 
MMOKpt  from  letter  March  1061. 


aw  Foanow  Wsaa  or  tbb 
OinTB>  8rATsa 
Lefeyer,  an  early  fighter  for  civil 
rlgbta  In  this  country,  will  weigh  not  only 
enda  and  means,  but  also  consequences  of 
enTlaloned  human  rights  policies  and  pro- 
nouncements. He  will  be  a  champion  of 
freedom. 

He  will,  I  am  convlncad,  be  a  dtstrlmlnat- 
Ing  and  astute  policy  adTlaor  and  advocate. 
On  behalf  of  the  nearly  two  million  men 
and  women  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  I  proudly  and  unhesl- 
tattngty  call,  for  tbe  cooflrmaUon  of  Mr. 
■mast  W.  Lefever  as  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
ASalra. 

Aaiuua  FnxwocK. 
Commander-in-Chiet. 
■searpt  tram  letter  February  26.  1981. 

FonnsTioM  Kattri'ivK 
ttnaat  Lefever  dlifers  from  his  predecea- 
sor  In  his  capacity  to  tblnk  In  reaeonable 
terms  and  to  function  as  an  Integral  part  of 
a  high  quality  foreign  policy  team,  which 
wlU  bopafuUy  re-eatabUsh  the  credlbUlty 
at  tbe  United  Statea  with  both  Ha  friends 
and  artvarsarlas  overseas.  A  »^lanr»1  and 
athkmlly  conslsteDt  view  at  human  rlgbta  In 
tbla  context  is  moat  Important,  and  I  be- 
Itore  tiiat  Dr.  Lefever  Is  axtremaly  com- 
petent to  proTtda  tbla  Input. 

CvBTtN  Wnraoa,  Jr., 
rnutee  and  Secretart. 

Wmahington.  D.C. 
Baoerpt  fram  letter  March  9,  1981. 


BtFAanaur   Commirib   Kmoaaas   Laravia's 
Hmcsjt  RKara  Poucr;  Uaaas  Implkmxw- 
TSTXCM  or  ADMunarasTioif  Poucr 
Tbe   Committee   for   a   Balanoed   Huawn 
RlghU    Policy,    a    bipartisan,    independent 
group  oC  ctUaens  '■■T"— 'Hfg  over  30  mil- 
lion Amerhsana.  has  extended  its  endorse- 
ment and  support  to  Dr.  Bmeat  W.  Lafever 
for  tbe  postttaQ  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affalia. 

In  ita  statement  at  support,  tbe  Commit- 
tee noted  *'wldeq>rsad  ooocem  by  tbe 
American  pet^le  that  human  rights  ooiMld- 
eimtlons  bad  been  allowed  to  influence  and 
even  determine  poUcy  directed  towards 
Third  World  and  allied  countries— often  In 
a  manner  inconsistent  wttb  United  States 
and  Free  World  security  lnter«sta. 

According  to  the  Committee,  a  sutaatan- 
tlal  ssgmani  of  tbe  American  elsctorata  Ims 


been  ooncamad  about  a  "double  standard" 
In  tbs  Implementation  of  huatan  rlgbta 
policy.  "While  numeroua  voloea  were 
raised  ...  in  protest  of  violations  In  certain 
pro- Western  Latin  American,  African  and 
Aalan  countries,  little  public  outcry  was 
heard  concerning  such  outrages  ss  were  oc- 
curring In  Cambodia,  Bthlopla,  Cuba,  Baat- 
em  Burope,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  subject  to  Marxlat  totaUtaHan 
rule." 

In  providing  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Lefaver's 
human  rights  policy,  the  Committee  ap- 
provingly quotee  Dr.  Lefever's  poelUon  that 
"the  greatest  threat  to  human  rights  comes 
from  Messianic  totalitarian  regimes  whose 
brutal  grip  brooks  no  opposition."  It  con- 
cludes that  opponents  of  Dr.  Lefever  believe 
that  Chile.  Bl  Salvador  and  tbe  Republic  of 
the  millppines — not  Soviet-backed  totaU- 
tarianlam — are  "the  greatest  threat  to  peace 
and  freedom  lx>  the  world  today." 

In  endorsing  Dr.  Lefever,  the  Committee, 
listing  doaens  of  the  major  organisations 
representing  Americans  who  trace  their  an- 
cwtry  to  countries  presently  under  Marxist 
totalitarian  control  or  subject  to  subversion 
by  Soviet-backed  forces,  "urges  tbe  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  unanimously  confirm  Dr. 
Lefever's  appointment." 

Coauorm  roa  trk  Darsms  or  Pnaacuii) 
OaTHooox  CRajanam,  Imc. 

Daaa  teNAToa  Paacr:  On  behalf  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Persecuted 
Orthodox  Christians,  I  would  like  to  express 
to  you  our  full  support  of  the  nomination 
of  Bmeet  Lefever  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights.  We  are  very  pleased 
that  someone  of  his  particular  experience  and 
commitment  baa  been  choeen  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  we  share  bis  views  and  deep  con- 
cern for  tbe  violation  of  human  rights — es- 
pecially religious  rights — In  the  USSR.  As 
an  activist  for  himian  rights,  Mr.  Lefever  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  this  area 
of  vital  concern. 

We  urge  you  to  confirm  bis  nomination. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Rev.  VKToa  S.  Porapov, 

CKatrman. 

Buautaaa  Bzacunva 
I  q;>eak  for  a  large  numt>er  of  people  in  this 
area  who  enthusiastically  support  this  nomi- 
nation. Dr.  Lefever  is  a  clear  headed  realist 
who  understands  the  nature  of  world  politics 
and  can  discern  the  genuine  from  the  imml- 
tatlon. 

W.  Dam  Chsjici, 

CarroUton,  Ga. 
■xcerpt  from  letter  March  9,  1981.« 


REVENUE  PROCEDURE  80-55 

•  Mr.  MOYMIHAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's editions  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  articles 
about  the  decision  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  withdraw  Revenue  Pro- 
cedure 80-55.  This  is  good  news  indeed, 
for  it  means  that  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  will  be  spared  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  having  the  costs  of  borrowing 
money  increase  even  more. 

This  decision  by  the  IRS  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  though  somewhat  confusing  to 
many  people.  We  are  In  the  debt  of  the 
limes  and  Journal  for  doing  what  they 
have  done  for  many  years — getting  to 
the  heart  of  the  matter  of  dUBcult  and 
complex  issues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  fine  articles  on  Revenue  Procedure 
80-55  be  printed  in  full  in  today's 
RacoRB. 

Tbe  articles  follow: 


IRS  Daofv  RuLB  BaaaxMO  Bainc  Dsmrcnoir 
or  iMTnaar  on  Saaa  Statb,  Locai.  Ac- 

COUMTS 

WaaiiiNGTON. — Tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  decided  to  withdraw  a  contro- 
versial ruling  that  would  have  prevented 
banks  from  deducting  tbe  Interest  paid  on 
state  and  local  accounts  secured  by  tax- 
exempt  bonds. 

Meantime,  a  Treasury  tax  official  told  a 
House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee  that 
the  department  haant  finished  reviewing 
the  impact  of  small-Issue  industrial  revenue 
bonds.  John  Chapoton,  assistant  Treasury 
Secretary  for  tax  poUcy.  added  that  be 
dldnt  expect  to  make  any  recommendations 
on  whether  to  limit  use  of  tbe  state  and 
local  bonds  unUl  Oongreas  has  acted  on 
President  Reagan's  proposed  tax-cut  pack- 
age. 

Although  the  IRS  is  withdrawing  the  bank 
ruling,  which  would  have  taken  effect 
May  31.  it  warned  in  a  statement  Issued  with 
tbe  Treasury  that  the  sgency  intends  "to 
study  closely  the  extent  to  which  banks 
should  be  treated  differently  from  other  tax- 
payers" on  Interest  related  to  borrowing  for 
tax-exen^>t  securities.  "Depending  upon  the 
conclusions  of  this  study,  legislation  may  be 
propoeed."  the  stotemant  said. 

The  IRS  decision  was  haUed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  which  bad  been 
fighting  tbe  ruling  since  It  was  announced 
last  December.  "We're  glad  to  see  some  sanity 
return  to  tbe  management  at  the  IBS,"  said 
Lee  Qunderaon,  president  of  tbe  hanUng 
trade  group.  "This  ruling  never  did  make 
any  sense." 

At  issue  was  the  deductibility  of  tbe  inter- 
est banks  pay  on  negotiated  time  deposit  ac- 
counts maintained  by  state,  county  and  local 
governments.  Because  tbe  accounts  arent 
Insured  by  federal  authorities,  as  are  most 
individual  savings  accounts,  tbe  governments 
require  the  banks  to  provide  collateral  as 
security  for  their  deposits.  More  than  30 
states  require  that  the  collateral  be  tax- 
exempt  state  or  local  securities. 

Under  IBS  rules,  interest  generally  isn't 
deductible  when  it  is  related  to  debt  for  ptir- 
cbaslng  or  holding  tax-exempt  securities. 

Bank  industry  officials  aald  that  If  tbe  IRS 
ruling  hadn't  been  withdrawn,  banks  might 
have  begun  refusing  to  bid  for  government 
deposits  or  offering  lower  Interest  rates.  Local 
government  officials  and  bond  market  experts 
warned  that  tbe  ruling  also  could  have  dis- 
couraged banks  from  buying  state  and  local 
securities. 

The  ntS  had  twice  delayed  tbe  efTecUve 
data  of  the  ruling  before  deciding  to  with- 
draw It. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  subcommittee 
is  studying  whether  limits  should  be  put  on 
small -Issue  industrial  revenue  bonds,  which 
are  tax-exempt  securities  thst  state  and  local 
governments  Issue  to  finance  private  bualneas 
projects.  Large  Issues  are  already  restricted 
by  law. 

A  congressional  Budget  Office  study  released 
earlier  this  month  found  that  sales  of  the 
bonds  soared  to  t8.4  billion  last  year  from 
about  (1.3  bUUon  in  1076.  The  study  esti- 
mated tbe  federal  government's  tax  revenue 
loas  at  tl  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30  and  said  that  by  1906,  the  annual 
revenue  loas  could  reach  $4.4  billion. 

The  Treasury's  Mr.  Chapoton  noted  that 
some  critics  of  the  development  bonds  beUeve 
they  are  pushing  up  the  Interest  rates  on 
other  government  bonds  by  increasing  tbe 
supply  of  tax-exempt  Issues  relative  to  de- 
mand. He  added  that  they  "have  been  used 
increasingly  for  commercial,  as  opposed  to 
Industrial  or  manufacturing,  projects."  . 

Blr.  Chapoton  said  the  department  would 
consider  whether  state  or  local  government 
Issuers  should  be  required  to  provide  match- 
ing funds  "to  demonstrate  the  pubUc  pur- 
pose of  tbe  bond-financed  facility."  Other 
"poaalble   modifications"  could  Include  ra- 
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qulraments  that  local  govammenU  Insure  or 
guarantee  the  bonds  or  issue  them  subject  to 
sUte-by-sUte  limits,  ly  said. 

The  congres'lonal  Budget  Office  says  that 
47  states  currently  lasue  industrial  revenue 
bonds  and  that  fewer  than  half  have  restric- 
tions on  the  projects  that  can  be  financed. 
As  a  result,  the  office  says,  the  bonds  are  being 
used  to  finance  "all  manner  of  ventures,  from 


passing   interest,   and   ask  that   it   be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Om  Oirr  or  Tbeke  Hovskbolds  Hit  bt 
CaiMB 
(By  Kenneth  R.  Walker) 
Nearly  a  third  of  all  U.S.  households  were 
touched  by  crime  last  year,  a  Justice  Depart- 


shopping  centers  to  grocery  stores  to  private    ment  report  disclosed  yesterday 


sports  clubs 

fProm  the  New  York  -nmes,  Apr.  9. 19811 

IS.S.  WnHORAWS  Disptrrao  Bank  Rolz 
(By  Steven  Rattner) 

WASHiNcroN. — The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice today  wlthdi-ew  a  controversial  ruling 
that  could  have  Lncreased  borrowing  costs  for 
state  and  local  governments  while  subjecting 
banks  to  millions  of  doUars  of  liability  for 
back  Uxes. 

The  Issue  was  whether  banks  could  deduct 
on  their  tax  returns  Interest  paid  on  deposits 
by  state  and  local  governments  if  the  banks 
used  tox -exempt  securities  as  coUateral 
against  these  dsposlts. 

In  general,  tbe  law  forbids  deducttag  in- 
terest payments  when  tax-exempt  securities 
are  used.  However,  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  late  last  year  by  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration prompted  a  storm  of  criticism  from 
banks,  localities  and  others. 

In  a  statement  today,  the  111.6.  emphasized 
that  It  stood  by  the  general  principle  at  is- 
sue. "The  I.R.S.  and  Treasury  Intend  to  study 
closely  the  extent  to  which  banks  should  be 
treated  differently  from  other  taxpayers,"  tbe 
IRS.  statement  said.  "Depending  upon  tbe 
conclusions  of  this  sttidy,  legislation  may  be 
proposed." 

The  decision  was  haUed  today  by  critics  of 
tbe  original  ruling. 

"I'm  Just  delighted  that  tbe  'lS.a.  and 
tbe  Treasury  have  seen  the  error  of  tbelr 
ways."  said  Representative  Thomas  J.  Down- 
ey, Democrat  of  Long  Island,  who  said  that 
New  York  school  districts  would  have  lost 
$75  miUlon  under  the  aborted  plan.  "The 
taxpayers  of  America  won  a  major  victory  to- 
day." 

Lee  Ounderson.  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  said:  "We're  glad  to  see 
some  sanity  returned  to  tbe  management  of 
the  I.R.S.  This  ruling  never  did  make  any 
sense." 

The  opponents  of  tbe  Initial  ruling  con- 
tended that  it  would  have  made  holding  tax- 
exempt  securities  less  attractive  for  banks, 
which  in  turn  would  have  led  to  higher  bor- 
rowing costs  for  states  and  localities. 

In  addition,  losing  tbe  tax  deduction  on 
tbe  Interest  paid  on  the  deposits  would  have 
resulted  in  lower  interest  rates  being  paid  on 
the  deposits,  which  generally  Involve  money 
received  from  tax  collections  and  the  like 
and  held  in  banks  for  ■short  periods. 

The  banks  were  further  upeet  that  the 
Initial  ruling  would  have  mace  them  liable 


The  report  compiled  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  disclosed 
that  of  the  crime  that  touched  24  million 
American  homes  during  1980,  6  percent  was 
violent.  Including  rape,  robbery  and  assault. 

Although  the  report  stated  that  crime  has 
remained  relatively  stable  since  1974.  "it 
shows  clearly  that  (crime)  touches  all  seg- 
ments of  the  society  to  an  unacceptable  de- 
gree," the  acting  bureau  director.  Benjamin 
H.  Renshaw,  said  in  a  statement. 

The  findings  were  based  on  a  new  bureau 
indicator  that  measures  the  number  of  UJ5. 
households  that  were  the  site  of  a  burglary 
or  theft,  or  those  In  which  a  member  was  a 
victim  of  theft  or  a  violent  crime. 

The  survey  is  compiled  through  two  sepa- 
rate interviews  each  year  with  132,000  people. 

Fourteen  percent  of  American  households 
ex-erienced  crimes  of  personal  larceny  in- 
cluding purse  snatching  and  pocket  picking, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Nearly  7  percent  of  all  households  experi- 
enced burglaries  last  year,  and  10  percent 
experienced  household  larceny. 

Although  household  crime  varied  accord- 
ing to  Income  and  location,  the  report  showed 
no  significant  difference  in  victimization  of 
black  and  white  households. 

Black  and  white  households  were  victim- 
ized by  sn  almost  equal  num^r  of  crimes — 
32  percent  and  30  percent,  respectively. 

However,  urban  households — 34  percent  of 
which  were  touched  by  crime  last  year— wero 
the  site  of  a  higher  percentage  of  crimes 
than  homes  to  other  areas.  Thirty-two  per- 
cent of  suburban  homes  and  23  percent  of 
rural  households  experienced  crime. 

Families  with  incomes  over  $2S,000  were 
the  baraest  hit.  according  to  the  survey,  with 
38  percent  of  those  households  being  victim- 
ized. The  figure  for  medium  Income  homes 
was  31  percent,  while  25  percent  of  the  house- 
holds with  Incomes  of  less  than  $7,500  ex- 
perienced crime. 

Last  week,  the  ^I  released  Its  1980  crime 
Index  based  on  reports  submitted  by  more 
than  12.000  law  enforcement  agencies  nation- 
wide. That  report  said  crime  rose  by  10  per- 
cent over  tbe  rrevlous  year  and  violent  crime 
increased  by  13  percent.* 


EGYPT  RATIFIES  THE  NONPROUP- 
ERATION  TREATY 


•  Mr.    KENNEDY.    Mr.    President,    on 

February    26    the    Arab    Republic    of 

for  taxes  going  back  three  years,  a  sum  they    Egypt   deposited   in  London   its  Instru- 

"'  ^        ■  "      mcnt  of  ratiPcatlon  Of  the  treaty  on  the 


contended  could  reach  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

Tbe  banking  system  currently  holds  $145 
billion  of  tax-exempt  state  and  local  debt, 
representing  roughly  half  of  such  debt  out- 
standing. 

ISeprinted    by    permission.    Copyright    tbe 
New  York  Times.  1 9 


THE 


RIGHT  TO  KEEP  AND  BEAR 
ARMS 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  anyone 
is  particularly  curious  as  to  why  such 
large  numbers  of  Americans  feel  so 
strongly  about  their  second  amendmfnt 
right  to  "keep  and  bear  arms."  I  would 
suggest  that  the  following  item  from  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  might  be  of 


Nonprollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
(NPT) .  The  Egyptian  Parliament  voted 
on  February  17  to  ratify  this  treaty, 
which  the  Egyptian  Government  had 
signed  on  July  1.  1968,  when  this  cor- 
nerstone of  the  multilateral  effort  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
was  first  opened  for  signature. 

This  is  an  important  contribution  to 
security  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  wel- 
come this  constructive  step  by  our  Egyp- 
tian friends.  The  acceptance  of  full- 
scope  safeguards  and  of  the  binding  obli- 
gation not  to  acquire  nuclear  explosives 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  present 
nuclear-free  status  of  the  region.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  other  Middle  Eastern 


States  not  presently  parties  to  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  will  take  steps  to 
adhere  to  it,  or  to  develop  an  agreement 
permanently  excluding  nuclear  explo- 
sives from  the  area  along  the  lines  of  the 
resolution  sponsored  last  year  by  Israel 
at    the    U.N.    General    Assembly    and 
adopted  by  consensus. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  deposit  of  the 
instrument  of  ratification,  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  thoughtful  and  power- 
ful statement  that  reminds  the  nuclear 
weapon  states  of  their  failure  to  achieve 
meaningful  steps  to  reduce  offensive  nu- 
clear arms  and  to  stop  all  nuclear  tests. 
These  will  be  necessary  steps  if  the  iiar- 
ties  to  the  NPT  are  to  fulfill  their  sol- 
emn undertaking  to  halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  I  ask  that  this  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Recoks. 
The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 
STATncnrr  Issukd  Bt  tbs  MnnaniT  or 

FoaKicM  AvTAna 
Tbe  signing  by  Egypt  of  the  Treaty  on  tbe 
Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  in 
li>68.  and  now  Its  ratification,  emanate  from 
Egypt's  conviction  of  tbe  need  to  put  an  end 
to  tbe  proliferation  of  nuclear  we^wns, 
which  threaten  the  security  of  all  mankind. 
Egypt  was  »mnng  the  first  countries  to  ur- 
gently caU  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty, 
so  as  to  complement  the  earlier  efforts  which 
successfuUy  culminated  in  the  conclusion  of 
tbe  1963  Treaty  banning  Nuclear  Weapon 
Tests  in  tbe  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space,  and 
Under  Water. 

While  Egypt  Is  committed  In  accordance 
with  the  pro  Islons  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  to  refrain,  in  any  way,  from  tbe  ac- 
quisition or  tbe  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons,  this,  however,  should  not  Impair 
its  inalienable  right  to  develop  and  use  nu- 
clear energy  for  peaceful  purpt>ses.  In  con- 
formity a  1th  the  provi'^lDns  of  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty.  The  latter  afllrms  the  InaUen- 
able  right  of  aU  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  to 
develop  research,  produclon  and  use  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without 
discrimination.  The  aflirmatlon  of  that  right 
In  tbe  Treaty  itself  should.  In  fact,  be  con- 
sidered a  codification  of  a  basic  human  right, 
which  cannot  be  waived  or  tampered  with 
under  any  circumstances. 

Basing  Itself  on  the  above.  Egypt  also  pays 
special  Importance  to  tbe  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle IV  of  the  Treaty  calling  on  the  Parties 
to  tbe  Treaty  who  are  in  a  position  to  do 
so  to  cooperate  In  contributing  to  tbe  fur- 
ther development  of  the  application  of  nu- 
clear energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  especiaUy 
in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
States  Party  to  the  Treaty,  with  due  consid- 
eration to  the  needs  of  the  de7eloplng  areas 
of  tbe  world. 

Since  Egypt  Is  embarking  on  a  number 
of  projects  for  the  construction  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  for  electric  generation,  in 
order  to  meet  its  increasing  energy  needs 
that  have  now  proved  necessary  for  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  lu  people.  Egypt  ex- 
pests  that  the  mdustrial  de /eloped  coun- 
tries would  whole  heartedly  render  it  their 
assistance  and  support,  and  this  In  con- 
formity with  tbe  letter  and  spirit  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Treaty.  It,  especially,  expecta  tbla 
?lnce  Erypt  has  now  undertaken  to  accept 
the  application  of  tbe  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  its  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities  within  its  territory,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  provisions  of  Article  nz 
of  tbe  Treaty. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  rights  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Treaty  for  its  ParUes  In  tba 
field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  eneigy. 
Egypt  wiabes  to  refer  to  tbe  provisions  of 
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Artlel*  V  of  tlM  TttmXf,  which  ■ilBniia  that 
bwMflta  tram  any  paaoefol  applleaUoaa  of 
noclaar  wiploalona  will  be  made  avallabla  to 
no&'Duelaar-waapon  Stataa  Party  to  this 
Traaty.  Though  Egypt  admlta  that  tbaae  ap- 
pUeatlona  an  dllBcult  to  raalln  at  tha  prea- 
ent  tlina.  parUeularly  In  Tlew  of  thalr  datrl- 
nvMntal  anTlronmental  effaeta,  yet  thla  ataould 
not  raUeve  the  nuclear-waapon  States  Party 
to  the  "naaty  from  tbetr  rasponalblUtlea  in 
Inveatlng  In  the  research  and  development 
of  these  aopUcatlons.  In  order  to  overcome 
all  the  dllBcultlea  en::ountered  at  present. 

■gypt  wlahas  to  express  Its  great  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  nuclear- weapon  States, 
and  In  partleolar  the  two  Super  Powers,  for 
falling,  so  far.  In  takli^  affective  measures 
relating  to  the  ceasatlon  of  the  nuclear  arms 
raca  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.  Although 
■gypt  walcomaa  the  1S73  and  1979  Strategic 
Atom  Umltatlon  Traatlea.  the  ao-called  SALT 
I  and  SALT  n,  yet  It  cannot  but  stress  that 
the  Trsatlaa  fall  to  realize  an  effective  cessa- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively.  Theae  Treaties  have  even 
permitted  the  development  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  In  sptte  of  the  fact 
that  more  than  17  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  1963  Treaty  Banning 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  In 
Outer  Space,  and  Under  Water,  the  nuclear- 
weapon  Statea  are  still  arguing  about  a  va- 
riety of  dUBcultles,  thus,  hampering  the  con- 
dualon  of  a  permanent  ban  on  all  nuclear 
weapon  teats.  What  lacks.  In  fact.  Is  the 
political  will  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  Egypt  takes  the 
opportunity  of  depositing  tu  instruments  of 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  to  appeal  to 
tha  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  the 
Treaty  to  fulfill  their  undertakings  to  halt 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  achieve  nu- 
clear disarmament. 

Kgypt  equally  calls  upon  all  nuclear- 
weapon  Statea  to  exert  all  efforts  conducive 
to  the  permanent  banning  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests  as  soon  as  possible.  This  would 
contribute  to  bring  an  end  to  the  develop- 
ment and  the  manufacture  of  new  tjrpes  of 
mapons  on  mass  destruction,  as  much  as 
the  cut  off  of  fissionable  material  for  military 
puipoaaa  would  contribute  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  quantitative  increase  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Within  the  framework  of  achieving  se- 
curity for  tha  non-nuclear-weapon  States, 
■gypt  bellavea  that  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 356.  of  19  June  1968.  Is  still  far  from 
providing  a  real  guarantee  for  the  non-nu- 
clear-weapon States  against  the  use  or  threat 
of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  nuclear- 
waapon  Statea  Therefore,  Egypt  appeals  to 
the  nuclear-weapon  States  to  exert  their 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  which  would 
prohibit  once  and  for  all  the  use  or  threat 
of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  any  State. 
The  realization  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned steps  would  be  consistent  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  basic  guiding  prin- 
ciples formulated  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty,  the  most  relevant 
of  which  are  the  principle  of  balance  of  mu- 
tual responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  Powers  and  the 
principle  prescribing  that  the  Treaty  should 
be  a  st«p  towarda  the  achievement  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  and.  more 
particularly,  nuclear  disarmament. 

Convinced  that  the  establishment  of  nu- 
dear-waapon-free  zones  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  Is  bound  to  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  in 
the  realisation  of  its  objectives  and  alms. 
^ypt  haa  exerted  special  effort  to  establish 
a  nnclaar-waapon-free  zone  In  the  Middle 
■ast,  aa  weU  as  in  Africa. 

In  thta  reapact.  Sgypt  wishes  to  express  Its 
great  satisfaction  with  the  United  Nations 
General   Assembly    BasoluUon    adopted    by 


oonaanaua  during  ita  asth  aasston  Inviting 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  Bast,  pending  the 
establlahment  of  a  nudaar-waapon-free  cone 
In  the  area,  to  declare  solemnly  their  sup- 
port for  the  achievement  of  this  objective, 
and  that  they  will  refrain  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  from  producing,  acquiring  or  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  and  to  depoalt  their 
declarations  with  the  United  Natlona  Se- 
curity Council. 

In  conclusion,  Egypt  wishes  to  point  out 
that  Its  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-ProUreratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  ema- 
nates from  Its  belief  that  this  step  Is  In  con- 
formity with  Its  vital  Interests  as  long  as 
the  Treaty  succeeds  In  preventing  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  worldwide, 
and  more  particularly  In  the  Middle  East, 
which  should  remain  completely  free  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  It  Is  to  play  a  constructive 
role  In  the  erection  of  peace,  security  and 
prosperity  for  lU  people  and  the  world  at 
large.* 


HUMAN  LIFE  BILL:  A  LEOAL 
RATIONALE 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  shortly  on  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion. In  particular,  the  committee  will 
focus  upon  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Hklms  (S.  158)  and  Representa- 
tives Hydx  and  Mazzoli  (HJl.  900)  that 
would  employ  the  enforcement  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  to  define  "person" 
for  the  purposes  of  that  amendment. 

As  strongly  as  I  feel  about  the  right- 
to-life  issue  and  the  need  for  Congress 
to  take  strong  action  in  prohibiting 
abortirais,  I  feel  equally  strongly  about 
the  Constitution.  As  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Subcommittee,  I  will  play 
no  part  in  reporting  to  the  full  Senate 
any  legislation  that  I  believe  to  be  of 
dubious  constitutional  merits. 

It  is  with  this  premise  in  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  outline  a  tentative  legal 
and  constitutional  justification  for 
S.  158.  I  would  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
yet  endorsing  this  argument,  in  part  or 
in  whole.  My  own  priority  remains  a 
human  life  constitutional  amendment. 
I  will  restrict  my  attention  now  to  those 
provisions  of  this  measure  which  deal 
with  the  14th  amendment  issue,  al- 
though I  recognize  that  there  are  equally 
difficult  constitutional  Issues  stemming 
from  other  provisicHis  that  would  limit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

A  UMAL  aATIOIf  AUt 

Congress'  authority  imder  the  Con- 
stitution to  enact  S.  158  depends  on  two 
questions.  First,  does  Congress  have 
power  to  investigate  and  to  determine 
when  human  life  begins?  Secraid,  if  Con- 
gress determines  that  human  life  exists 
from  conception,  or  from  some  other 
point,  may  Congress  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
termination, by  declaring  that  unborn 
children  are  persons  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcing the  obligation  of  States  under 
the  14th  amendment  not  to  deprive  per- 
sons of  life  without  due  process  of  law? 

The  14th  amendment  already  protects 
human  life  from  the  action  of  States,  by 
providing — 

Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Today,  imbom  children  enjoy  no  pro- 
tection under  this  provision  because  no 
branch  of  the  National  Government  has 


determined  whether  they  are.  In  fact, 
living  human  beings.  So  long  as  their 
status  as  human  beings  remains  legally 
unresolved,  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
protect  them  as  persons. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  de- 
termine whether  unborn  children  are 
human  life  on  grounds  that  the  issue  is 
"sensitive  and  difficult,"  that  there  is  a 
"wide  divergence  of  thinking"  on  the 
issue,  and  that  the  Judiciary  is  "not  In  a 
position  to  speculate  as  to  the  answer." 
Roe  v.  Wade.  410  U.S.  113.  159-60  (1973) . 

It  makes  little  sense  for  our  Nation  to 
continue  with  its  present  policy  toward 
abortion  without  seeking  an  answer  to 
the  fundamental  question  of  when  hu- 
man life  begins.  For  difficult  questions 
such  as  this,  ctmceming  which  the  courts 
properly  do  not  consider  themselves 
competent  to  provide  an  answer,  it  often 
falls  to  the  Congress  to  make  a  political 
decision  for  the  country.  The  courts  have 
traditionally  deferred  to  Congress  power 
to  decide  questions  of  poUcy  which  are 
"delicate"  and  "complex."  which  are  "of 
a  kind  for  which  the  judiciary  has  nei- 
ther aptitude,  facilities  nor  responsibil- 
ity," or  which  are  "confided  by  the  Con- 
stituticMi  to  the  political  departments  of 
government,  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive." Chicago  A  Southern  Air  Lines.  Inc. 
V.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  333  U.S. 
103.  Ill  (1948).  See  Baker  v.  Carr.  369 
US.  186.  217  (1962) ;  Coleman  v.  Miller, 
307  US.  433,  454-55  (1939) . 

Congress  has  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  investigate  and  determine  when 
human  life  begins,  just  as  it  has  power  to 
decide  countless  other  policy  questions 
involving  dlfDcult  decisions  on  unclear 
facts  and  conflicting  values.  Life-and- 
death  decisions  of  the  most  difficult  na- 
ture come  before  Congress  frequently — 
decisions  whether  to  legalize  pNUticular 
drugs  that  may  save  some  lives  but  en- 
danger others ;  whether  to  require  auto- 
mobile safety  devices  that  may  save  the 
lives  of  some  but  at  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  others ;  whether,  in  ex- 
treme circumstances  of  intematicmal 
conflict,  to  declare  war.  The  list  could  go 
on  without  end.  No  court  is  qualified  to 
make  such  decisions.  That  task  falls  to 
Congress.  And  that  is  precisely  the  case 
in  determining  where  human  life  begins. 

Congress  power  to  resolve  difficult 
pcriicy  questions  is  especially  clear  when 
those  questions  are  related  to  the  en- 
forcement of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment.  Section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  provides : 

The  Congreaa  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 

When  the  courts  are  not  capable  of  re- 
solving a  difficult  question  which  is  fun- 
damental to  the  application  of  a  provi- 
sion of  the  amenciment,  that  provisicMi 
can  be  effectively  oifwced  only  if  Con- 
gress addresses  the  question. 

Although  Supreme  Court  Justices  have 
differed  over  the  proper  scope  of  Cod- 
gress  enforcement  power,  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  may  make  findings  (rf  fact 
that  are  relevant  to  the  application  of 
the  amendment's  terms  to  concrete  situ- 
ations. Justice  Harlan,  who  took  perhaps 
the  narrowest  view  of  any  modem  Justice 
toward  Congress  power  to  interpret 
the  14th  amendment,  nevertheless,  ac- 
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knowledgsd  a  lecitlmate  role  for  Con- 
greaa in  enforcing  the  terms  ol  the 

TO  the  extent  leglsUtlva  faett  are  relevant 
to  a  judicial  determination,  OongreH  la  wall 
equipped  to  Investigate  them,  and  such  de- 
termlnaUoas  are.  of  cotiiae,  entitled  to  due 
reapect.  KaXxenXnieh  v.  Uargon,  384  VS.  641. 
868  (1966)   (Harlan,  J.,  dlaaentlng). 

The  majority  opinion  In  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan  gives  Congress  even 
broader  power  to  define  the  meaning  of 
14th  amendment  terms.  The  Supreme 
Court  maiority  in  that  case  gave  an  affir- 
mative answer  to  the  following  question: 

without  regard  to  whether  the  judiciary 
would  find  that  the  equal  protection  dauae 
itaelf  nulllfles  New  York's  English  literacy 
requirement  aa  so  applied,  could  Congreaa 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  State  law  by 
leglalatlon  under  16  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment?  384  U.S.  at  649;  See  also  FvUi- 
Ityve  V.  Klutznick  66  L.Bd.ad  803. 

By  either  view  of  Congress  power,  and 
I  would  personally  reject  straigly  that  of 
the  Katzecbach  majority.  Congress  can 
appropriately  investigate  the  legislative 
facts  available  from  sclentiflc  evidence 
on  the  beginnings  of  human  life.  Based 
on  this  evidence.  In  light  of  Congress  be- 
liefs as  to  the  value  of  human  life  in  all 
forms  and  external  manifestations.  Con- 
gress can  declare  its  finding  of  when 
human  life  begins  and  from  what  point 
human  begins  should  be  protected  under 
the  law. 

Congress  may  declare  human  life  to  be 
protected  from  a  specified  point  even  if 
some  uncertainty  exists.  President, 
Reagan,  In  his  press  conference  of 
March  6,  1981,  expressed  the  crucial  in- 
sight that,  if  we  are  uncertain  whether 
something  is  a  living  human  being,  we 
must  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
life: 

Until  we  determine  and  make  to  the  beat 
of  our  ablBty,  a  determination  of  when  life 
beglna.  ...  I  think  that  everything  In  our 
aodety  calla  for  opting  that  (unborn  child- 
ren] might  be  alive. 

Supreme  Court  procedents  support  this 
commonsense  view.  Congress  can  use  its 
power  to  enforce  the  14th  amendment 
whenever  It  perceives  a  likelihood,  a  dan- 
ger, or  a  risk,  that  14th  amendment 
rights  might  be  violated.  City  of  Rome  v. 
United  States,  100  8.  Ct.  1548.  1562 
(1980) :  South  CaroUna  v.  Katzenbach, 
383  U.S.  301.  326  (1966). 

If  Congress  determlnei>  unborn  chil- 
dren to  be  living  human  beings,  it  follows 
from  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
14th  amendment,  that  Congzess  has 
constitutional  power  to  declare  unborn 
children  to  be  persons  for  purposes  of 
securing  and  enforcing  their  rights  imder 
the  14th  amendment.  The  author  and 
primary  sponsor  of  section  1  of  the  14th 
amendment.  Congressman  Jonathan  A. 
Bingham  of  Ohio,  spoke  of  the  right  to 
equal  protection  and  the  right  to  life- 
liberty,  and  property  for  "every  human 
being."  (CongressioDal  Globe,  39th  Cong. 
1st  sess.  1089  (1866)).  Senator  Jacob  M. 
Howard  of  Michigan,  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
spoke  of  Its  provisions  as  protecting  the 
rights  of  "common  humanity."  (Congres- 
sional Globe.  39th  Cong..  1st  sess.  2766 
(1866)}. 


Tliese  statements  reflect  the  intent  of 
the  framers  to  overcome  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  had  created  a  dis- 
tinction between  human  beings  and  per- 
sons entitled  to  protection  under  the 
Constitution.  That  decision  was  Dred 
Scatt  V.  Sandford,  60  U.S.  (19  How.)  393 
(1857).  The  framers  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment made  it  clear  that  no  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  "person"  and  "hu- 
man being."  Since  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  amendment,  the  term  "person"  lias 
been  exiianded  to  include  more  than  Just 
human  beings.  See.  e.g..  Gulf.  C.  k  SS. 
RV.  V.  EUis.  165  U.S.  150,  154  (1897) 
(holding  that  corporations  are  persons 
for  purposes  of  the  14th  amendment). 
But  that  term  has  never  been  restricted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  include  less 
than  every  living  human  being. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  aga'nst 
Wade,  of  course,  found  that  "person"  did 
not  include  fetuses  which  the  Court  did 
not  know,  and  could  not  determine,  to 
be  human  life.  410  U.S.  at  157-60.  The 
Court  did  not,  however,  find  any  indica- 
tion that  the  14th  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  unborn.  The  Court 
did  not  say  whether  a  determination  that 
life  exists  from  conception  would  have 
led  it  to  conclude  that  unborn  cliildren 
are  persons.  But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
determination  should  lead  the  Court  to 
precisely  that  conclusion.  The  intent  of 
the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment  is 
compelling  Justification  in  itself  for  Con- 
gress to  enforce  the  amendment  by  de- 
claring every  human  being  to  be  a  person 
within  the  scope  of  the  amendment's 
protection  of  life. 

This  Justification  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  values  that  formed  the  basis  of 
our  country  at  its  beginning  and  that 
guided  the  leaders  who  overcame  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  to  establish  equal 
rights  under  the  law  for  all  human  be- 
ings. The  Declaration  of  Ind^iendraice 
holds  it  to  be  a  self-evident  truth  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  and  that  aU 
"are  endowed  by  their  C^reator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,"  including  the 
right  to  life.  If  all  human  beings  are  cre- 
ated equal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ccmstitutional  protections  of  the  right  to 
life  must  apply  equally  from  the  point 
when  they  are  created. 

Opponents  of  slavery,  during  and 
after  the  War  Between  the  States,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  protecting 
all  human  beings  imder  the  law.  Sena- 
tor Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
said— 

In  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  every 
human  being  within  Ita  sphere  ...  Is  a  per- 
son, pongreaslonal  Globe,  37th  Cong.,  ad 
Seaa  1448  (March  31, 1863). 

Congressman  Bingham  equated  "per- 
son" wltii  "human  be^ng"  for  purposes 
of  protecting  civil  rights.  (Congressianal 
Globe,  37th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1638-40 
April  11.  1862)).  And  again.  Congress- 
man Bingham  recognized — 
(tlbe  great  truth  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ...  Id.  at  1640-41. 

This  fundamental  principle,  repeated 
time  and  again  at  crucial  points  in  our 
Naticm's  historv.  points  to  only  one  con- 
clusion: That  all  human  beings  are 
equally  entitled  to  protection  of  their 
rii^t  to  life,  under  the  14th  amendment. 


from  the  time  they  come  into  being.  Un- 
der the  compelling  force  of  this  prin- 
ciple, if  Congress  finds  unboru  children 
to  be  living  human  beingg.  it  follows  that 
Congress  can  declare  them  to  be  persons 
for  purposes  of  enforcing  their  rights 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion 
is  to  say  tliat  some  human  beings  are  not 
equally  worthy  of  legal  protection  of 
their  lives.  But  if  we  begin  to  divorce 
the  meaning  of  person  from  the  defini- 
tion of  human  life,  we  will  have  to  de- 
cide which  human  beings  are  persons. 
Any  attempt  to  define  what  is  a  "mean- 
ingful" life,  to  decide  which  human  be- 
ings are  wanted  or  unwanted,  to  differ- 
entiate between  a  baby  in  the  womb  and 
one  already  bom.  will  lead  to  jnirely  ar- 
bitrary decisions  and  also  to  grave  dan- 
ger for  the  weakest  and  most  easOy  ne- 
glected members  of  the  human  race.  Anjr 
such  attempt  to  play  God  by  Judging  the 
value  of  innocent  human  lives  is  con- 
trary to  our  fundamental  bdiefs  as  a 
nation  and  would  have  to  be  rejected  by 
this  Congress. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Supreme  Courts  definition  of  "person" 
in  Roe  against  Wade  is  so  inftorihu  that 
it  cannot  change  in  response  to  a  legis- 
lative determination  that  unborn  chil- 
dren are  human  beings.  Cf.  N.Y.  Times. 
March  21, 1981.  p.  22  (editorial) .  Such  an 
assumpticm  depends  on  ttie  unaccQitable 
notion  that  some  human  beings  can  be 
held  to  be  nonpersons  under  the  law.  Tlie 
Supreme  Court  has  never  stated  that  It 
simply  does  not  care  whether  unborn 
children  are  human  beings.  Ccogress 
should  not  presume  that  the  CTourt  would 
refuse  to  protect  all  human  beings  as  per- 
sons, including  those  not  yet  bom,  if 
the  C^urt  were  presented  with  a  congres- 
sional determination  that  life  bei^ns  at 
conception. 

Because  there  can  be  no  valid  distinc- 
Uaa  between  "person"  and  "luiman  be- 
ing," the  judicial  determination  of  per- 
sonhood  rests  inescapably  on  Uie  legisla- 
tive fact  question  of  what  is  human  life. 
Congress  power  to  determine  when  hu- 
man life  b^ins  is  at  the  same  time  a 
power  to  inform  the  Judiciary  mtttXba 
unborn  children  are  persons.* 

There  may  be  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  whether  S.  158  will  be  binding  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  suggested  by  the 
majority  opinion  in  Katzenbach  against 
Morgan,  or  will  only  serve  to  inform  the 
Judiciary  of  a  legislative  determination 
which  is  entitled  to  due  deference  but  not 
hinriing  force.  Under  Justice  Harlan's  dis- 
senting view  in  Morgan  quoted  above. 
Even,  however,  under  Justice  Harlan's 
relatively  narrow  view  of  congressianal 
enforcement  power,  Ckxigress  at  the  very 

•A  misleading  atatemmt  oonoemlng  tha 
Boe  V.  Wade  opinion  haa  appeared  In  TtVbm  tt 
Ely.  "let  There  Be  Life."  N.T.  Timet.  March 
17.  1981.  p.  A17.  Profesaors  TMbe  and  By  Mqr 
that  "the  Ooremment."  according  to  Boe  v. 
Wade,  may  not  override  the  rights  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  by  adopting  one  tbeocy  at  Ufa. 
In  fact  Soe  v.  Wade  aald  only  that  the  State 
of  Texaa  may  not  define  life.  410  UJB.  at  163. 
No  one  illiieti  iwi  that  »tate»  la<A  power  to  ax- 
pand  the  scope  of  the  14th  amendment  rl^t 
to  Ufe.  But  Congress  stands  In  a  different 
position  from  the  states  since  Ouugieas  baa 
express  power  to  enforce  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  right  to  Ufe  contalnart  thccaia. 
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iBMt  bM  Mittioritar  to  make  a  dttanntna- 
ttai  of  wlMD  Uf  e  becln*.  to  deflne  "per- 
son" Moordtntfy.  aiul  to  leave  tt  to  the 
Soprema  Ooort  to  make  a  Judicial  deter- 
...««.tfawi   infonned  by  the  leglalatlT* 

facta.  

Ttmn  could  hardly  be  a  more  apivo- 
pflat*  tiw^rT***  than  the  human  Ufa  MU 
for  Oot«reai  to  exerelae  lU  power  to 
enforea  the  14th  amendmflnt.  Tlie  qoea- 
tlon  of  the  Vt[*""«">  of  Ufa  la  one  which 
OonsxaH  la  competent  to  decide  and  tbe 
ooorta  fii«i««tfrtiy  are  not.  The  ledala- 
ttve  facta  on  the  beginning  of  life  are 
directly  reierant  to  the  Judldal  detv- 
..^H*«M«i  of  peracnhood.  m  light  of  the 
itfattre  competence  of  Oongreai  and 
the  ooorta  to  determine  when  Uf  e  begins. 
the  degree  of  deference  property  due  to 
Congrcm  deteimlnatlan  should  be  great 
indeed  Jto  from  aetthig  a  broad  prece- 
dent, S.  1S8  would  assert  the  power  of 
Congress  only  to  *"«**»«"«t  those  few 
Judicial  defecimlnattons  that  turn  funda- 
nrtitffPT  on  qnsstlons  of  leglalatlve  fact 
irtilch  the  courta  are  unable  to  decide. 

No  Supreme  Court  opinlan.  etthv  ma- 
jority or  dissent,  baa  erer  denied  that 
Cnvees  may  use  Its  enforcement  power 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  determine 
legtalathre  facU  and  tnfliiwnne  Judicial 
determlnatlana  when  the  factual  matter 
is  so  doedy  rdated  to  the  Judicial  de- 
termlnatkm  aa  human  life  Is  to  person- 
hood.  WhUe  Congress  may  well  lack 
power  to  restrict  ccnstttutiaoal  rights  by 
t^^jn^  some  human  beings  as  non- 
persons.  it  does  have  power  to  expand 
rights  by  declaring  that  all  human 
beings  are  peraona. 

Csogress  declaratian  that  unborn 
children  are  human  beings  and  persons 
wUl  present  the  Supreme  Court  with  an 
enttrdy  dUfertpt  Question  than  It  faced 
in  drtlnlng  iMnon"  In  Roe  against 
Wade.  When  the  Court  gives  due  defer- 
ence to  Congress  determination,  it 
should  arrive  at  a  different  answer  to 
that  qnestkm  from  its  answer  in  Roe 
against  Wade. 

llr.  President,  I  am  continuing  to  ex- 
amine the  constitutioDal  issues  related 
to  8.  158.  R  is  my  intentian  that  these 
be  the  focus  of  Judiciary  Committee 
hearlngi  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
meantlmfi.  however.  I  do  feel  that  It  is 
important  to  lecogniae  that  there  is  at 
least  a  credlbie  case  that  can  tw  made  in 
behalf  of  this  measure.  There  has  al- 
ready been  too  much  misstatement  and 
confusion  about  8.  158.  I  would  hcqie 
that  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
rlght-to-Ufe  movement,  as  well  as  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  S.  158.  would 
all  make  an  dfort  at  least  to  understand 
the  arguments  of  the  other.* 


ments  at  the  age  of  12.  and  at  16  had 
received  a  scholarahlp  to  study  the  cello. 

He  Joined  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  In  IMS  and  became  Its  con- 
ductor in  1»49.  Since  Maestro  IdtcheU 
Joined  the  orchestra.  Its  siae  has  In- 
creased, more  recordings  have  been 
made,  and  new  worlcs  have  l>een  oommls- 
sloned. 

Ifacetro  ICteheil  U  a  creative  and  in- 
novative man  who  is  rejected  intema- 
tionally  for  his  contribution  to  the 
music  woild.  Currently,  he  performs 
80  concerts  y"Tiii*ny  and  assists  various 
other  groups  with  their  nuislc. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  a  salute  to  Maestro  Mltchdl,  i^o 
through  his  musical  enrichment  of 
American  society,  has  become  a  national 
treasure.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  MAESTRO  HOWARD 
MTTCHEUi 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  April  14.  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  wUl  celdirate  its  50th 
anniversary  with  a  salute  to  Maestro 
Howard  MItdidL 

Maestro  Mitchell  is  a  remarkable 
man.  He  is  highly  gifted  and  extremely 
talented.  His  talent  was  visible  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  playing  five  instru- 


IVDERAL  COX7RT  JURISDICTTON 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  number  of 
biUs  have  been  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  strip  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  lower  Federal  courts  of  their 
authwlty  to  decide  cases  in  several  con- 
troversial areas.  Whether  me  agrees  or 
illmmircn  with  the  Supreme  Court's  opin- 
ions, one  should  oppose  tiieee  bills,  for 
the  real  issue  at  stake  is  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  the 
roto  it  plays  in  our  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  l>alancm. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Yale  Law  School 
Prof.  Paul  GewirU  explained  why  pro- 
posed legislation  to  restrict  Federal  court 
Jurisdlctian  is  unwise  and  uncoDstltu- 
tional.  I  ask  that  his  remarks  be  printed 
IntheRscoKB. 

Ttie  remarlu  follow: 
war    PmiwoaB    l.snwij>TioiT    to    Rmtkict 

PXDtBAI.      COUBT     JtnUaiMt,T10N     IS     UNWISX 

AND  UMCOMrrmrnoifAi. 
(Benuurka  prepared  by  Prof.  P»m  Oevlrts, 
Tal«  L*w  Scbod) 

The  CongTMs  U  currently  ronilrtTlng  a 
number  of  bills  wblcb  strip  both  tl^e  Su- 
preme court  ftnd  tbe  lower  federml  courts  of 
tbe  power  to  hear  ceoea  InvoiTln^  school 
prayera.  abortion  and  busing.  The  announced 
purpose  of  these  bills  it  to  try  to  change  the 
reaulta  reached  In  specific  Supreme  Court  de- 
dalooa  over  the  past  20  years.  These  bills  are 
unwise  aa  a  matter  of  policy  and  unconsti- 
tutional as  a  matter  of  law.  They  should  be 
opposed  wbether  one  is  for  or  against  school 
prayer,  for  or  against  abortloo.  for  or  against 
busing.  What  is  at  stake  Is  something  far 
more  fxindamental  than  any  particular  Issue 
such  ss  school  prayer.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  a 
oeatral  feature  of  our  democratic  political 
system  for  two  centuries:  the  essential  role 
played  by  an  independent  federal  Judiciary 
In  our  system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
separation  of  powers. 

At  least  since  John  Marshall's  famous  deci- 
sion In  MarXmrg  v.  Mmditm,  1  Craadi  1S7 
( 1803) .  It  baa  been  estabUahed  that  tbe  fed- 
eral Judicial  power  Is  supreme  over  Congress 
In  resolving  federal  constitutional  questions 
and  enforcing  federal  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. Tbe  federal  courta  are  the  ultimate  in- 
terpreters of  the  Constitution.  In  the  much 
quoted  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  H  Is 
"tbe  pnyrlnce  and  duty  of  the  Judicial  de- 
partment to  say  what  the  law  la.**  Id.  at  1T7. 
While  most  of  us  can  point  to  some  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  with  which  we  dis- 
agree, wo  recognise  that,  overall,  this  power 
of  Judicial  review,  exercised  by  an  Independ- 
ent federal  Judletaiy.  U  a  erltleaUy  laopor- 


tant  lenient  of  our  oonstttutfamai  damoc- 
raoy.  Owall.  It  bas  awred  us  ' 
It  bas  been  to  vlndloats  Um  mle  at  lav  ^ 
chaUangad  by  a  oomq^t  Praaldapt,  or  to  pro- 
tect ordinary  dtlaena  agaliiat  an  orarraacb- 
ing  government,  or  to  open  tba  way  to  great- 
er racial  equality,  or  to  balp  mediate  oon- 
Olcta  between  nation  and  state  or  exeeutlve 
aixd  leglalature.  Hie  reaeon  tbat  tbe  pro- 
poeed  Jurladlctlonai  Uinltatlona  are  so  dan- 
gerous U  that  they  would  undercut.  In  a 
fundamental  and  unprecedented  way,  tbat 
iMesiitltl  function  of  Interpreting  and  en- 
forcing tbe  constitution.  Congreea,  In  effect, 
would  be  aaaumlng  tbe  power  to  change  ape- 
clOc  conaUtuUonal  reaulta  by  simple  ma- 
jority  vote   and  without  a  constitutional 

Consider,  for  example,  tbe  effect  of  tbe  bill 
tbat  strips  jurisdiction  from  aU  fedval 
Courts  to  bear  caaee  Involving  school  pray- 
ers. In  tbe  early  ISM'S.  tHe  Sopnine  Ooort 
niled  that  tbe  Flrat  Amendment  of  tbe  U.8. 
ConstltuUon.  which  prohibits  the  aetabllsb- 
ment  of  religion,  problblta  the  government 
from  requiring  the  reading  or  recitation  of 
prayers  In  public  schools.  If  a  public  school 
Introduoea  prayera  and  a  parent  sues  to  en- 
force those  earlier  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  sUte  courts  might  well  fall  to  provide  a 
remedy;  but  If  tbat  b^pens,  under  currant 
law  the  parents  could  appeal  to  the  United 
sutes  Supreme  Cotirt,  a  federal  court,  to  en- 
force their  federal  constitutional  rlgbta.  llie 
propoeed  jurisdictional  leglaUtlon  seeks  to 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  bearing 
such  a  case.  The  State  court  decision  allow- 
ing school  prayers  would  stand.  Thus,  as  Ita 
sponsor  Senator  Helma  admlta,  the  propoeed 
legislation  seeks  to  manipulate  jurladlctlon 
so  as  to  restore  prayer  to  tbe  schools — In 
short  to  change  a  constitutional  result. 

Such  leglBUtloii  U  nothing  lees  tban  an 
aasatUt  on  tbe  Indepeadmoe  of  the  fedsnd 
judiciary.  Perb^a  tbe  Vnamn  at  tbe  First 
Amendment  of  our  oonatttatloa  were  wrong 
in  seeking  to  i»«vent  tlie  estabUataniant  of 
religion   by   the  government.   Peitiapa  tbe 
Supreme  Court's  declilona  intarpNtlng  tbe 
meaning  of  tbe  Flrat  Amendment  should  be 
changed.  Tbat  U  not  tbe  laaue.  The  quaetton 
U  whether  It  U  apprc^rUte  for  Oongraaa,  by 
a  simple  majority,  to  try  to  achieve  tbose 
ends  by  means  of  manipulating  tbe  jurladle- 
tlon  of  federal  courta  to  bear  caaee.  TlM 
answw  u  no.  Tbe  cmistltutlon  itaelf  provldaa 
a  method  for  changing  tbe  content  ot  con- 
stitutional guaranteea:  amending  tbe  con- 
stitution through  the  prooedurea  ipeelfled  in 
ArUde  V.  It  U  a  dlflletUt  procaas,  requiring 
approval  by  a  two-tbirda  vote  In  aeeh  Houae 
of  Congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourtha 
of  the  statea.  But  It  was  dHlgned  to  be  dif- 
ficult. The  propoeed  jurladlctlanal  provlaloaa 
seek  to  end-run  tbla  constitutional  amend- 
ment procea  by  aaaertlng  Oongraee'  power, 
by  simple  majOTlty.  to  strip  away  from  fed- 
eral courta   tbe  juriadlcttcn  to  bear  caaea 
enforcing  exlatlng  coDstltutl«m«I  rights. 

It  Is  a  power  that,  once  unleaabed.  would  be 
dllBctilt  to  confine.  It  would  work  a  funda- 
menUl  realloeatlon  of  power  between  Oon- 
greas  and  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Recognizing 
that  a  constitutional  democracy  U  a  dallcate 
thing,  and  that  ours  baa  been  a  unlqudy  eue- 
oMaful  experlmant.  It  would  be  terribly 
unwise  and  terribly  lUkf  tar  Oongraee  to  act 
in  a  way  that  surely  imdercuts  the  role  and 
function  of  an  Independent  federal  judiciary 
In  our  system  of  separation  of  powers.  Mo 
short-runs  gain  justtflea  such  a  long-term 
risk. 

ThU  U  not  an  iMue  tbat  abould  divide  oon- 
servatlvee  and  Uberals.  or  Democrata-  and 
Republicans.  It  abould  not  divide  tboee  wbo 
support  or  disagree  with  one  or  another  con- 
stitutional decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
Tbe  laeoe  as  stake  ie  one  of  our  basic  oon- 
stltatlonal  straotore  and  Institutional  ar- 
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rangementa— wbetlier  w*  leaUy  want  to 
tamper  so  fundamentally  wltb  tbe  basic 
allooatlon  of  powers  In  our  political  system. 
When  the  propoeed  legislation  Is  understood 
in  tbeee  terma,  the  opposition  to  It  abould 
grow. 

Significantly,  constitutional  scholars  of  all 
political  stripes  have  concluded  that  jurisdic- 
tional llmiu  of  the  sort  invoiced  here  are  un- 
conaUtutlonal.  The  late  Alexander  Blckel. 
perhaps  the  most  respected  constitutional 
scholar  of  his  generation,  was  of  this  belief. 
In  spite  of  his  sharp  criticism  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  such  bills  sought  to  obange. 
Said  Professor  Blckel:  "I  OmpUm  as  more 
destructive  than  the  worst  of  busing  tbe  at- 
tempt to  work  such  a  reallocation  of  powers 
between  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court."  > 
Professor  Robert  Bork  of  tbe  Tale  Law 
School,  a  conservative  who  served  aa  Solicitor 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea  under  Preal- 
denta  Nixon  and  Ford,  opposes  such  congres- 
sional restrictions  on  jtirladlctlon  as  a  "cure 
that  may  set  a  precedent  more  damaging 
than  .  .  .  wrong  Supreme  Court  decisions."  * 

The  only  argument  In  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Congreea'  povrer  to  regulate 
the  federal  court's  jurisdiction  In  this  way 
rellea  upon  ArUcle  in  of  tbe  ConsUtutlon 
Itself,  the  Article  which  dlscusv  the  judicial 
power.  Article  m  provides  tbat  tbe  "judicial 
Power  of  the  United  Statea.  shall  be  vested  In 
one  supreme  Court" — thereby  q>ecUlcally 
mandating  tht  existence  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court — "and  In  such  Inferior  Courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish."  Article  in  also  provides  Uiat  tbe 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  ex- 
tend to  various  categories  of  cases,  including 
"all  Caaea  .  .  .  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion." Article  in  provides  that  In  some  of 
tbeee  cases  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction,  but  It  then  goea  on  to 
sUte  that  In  "all  tbe  other  Casea  ....  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  anwllate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  Law  and  Facta,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  imder  such  Regulations,  as 
Congress  shall  make."  According  to  propo- 
nenta  at  tbe  leglalatlon  being  dlsmaswl  here, 
thla  "exceptions  and  regulations"  dauae  glvea 
Oongreaa  unfbttered  authority  to  prevent  tbe 
Supreme  Court  from  hearing  on  appeal  wbat- 
ever  cases  Cvmgress  sees  lit  to  withhold  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  Moreover,  Oongrees' 
power  to  ordain  and  eatabllab  tbe  lower  fed- 
eral courts  allegedly  gives  Conereas  tbe 
plenary  authority  to  withhold  from  those 
courts  the  power  to  bear  such  cases  as  an 
Initial  matter. 

But  neither  Article  m.  nor  tbe  history  of 
Ita  Interpretation,  will  sustain  such  a  raiUcal 
view  of  Congress'  powers.  To  be  sure.  Con- 
gress does  have  significant  authority  to  regu- 
late the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  federal  courts. 
But  given  the  status  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  aa 
a  constitutionally  mandated  court,  and  given 
the  distinctive  role  that  tbe  Framers  of  tbe 
Constitution  understood  tbe  Supreme  Court 
would  play  In  the  constitutional  plan — to  as- 
sure the  supremacy  and  uniform  appllcatlca 
of  tbe  Constitution — tbe  "exceptions  and 
regulations"  clause  should  most  plausibly  be 
seen  as  authorizing  only  neutral  "houaelreep- 
Ing"  measures  (such  as  tbe  congreeaUmal 
provision  for  discretionary  certiorari  juris- 
diction), and  not  the  selective  exclusion  of 

'"What's  Wrong  With  Nixon's  Busing 
BUlB."   The  Mew  RejmbUe.  A|n11  32.  1072. 

*New  York  Times,  March  18.  1981:  p.  Aie. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  Is  vast.  Tbe 
starting  point  Is  Hart,  "Tbe  Power  of  Con- 
gress to  Lisalt  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Courts:  An  Exercise  In  Dialectic.  88  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1382  (1953).  See  also  Theodore  Elaen- 
berg.  "Congreaslonal  Authority  to  Restrict 
Lower  Federal  Court  Jurisdiction.''  83  Tale 
L.  J.  483  (1974). 


caaea  of  tbe  aort  Involved  here,  wblcb  inter- 
ferea  with  the  Court's  central  constitutional 
funetlona.  In  short,  such  legislation  violates 
Article  m  Itself  and  the  requirements  of 
separation  of  powers  that  prevade  tbe  entire 
Constitution. 

At  tbe  very  least.  Congress  may  not  excrdae 
Ita  powers  u^der  ArUde  I.I  In  a  way  wblcb 
vidatea  other  provlalons  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion— ^just  as  Congress  may  not  exercise  its 
admittedly  broad  powers  to  regulate  com- 
merce or  to  tax  m  a  way  which  vloUtes  other 
constitutional  provisions.  Thus,  Congress  oo- 
vloualy  could  not  "except"  from  tbe  Supreme 
Courfa  appellate  jurladlctlon  caaea  In  which 
the  plaintiff  was  black.  Such  a  law  would 
deprive  blades  of  rlgbta  to  equal  protection 
of  tbe  lawa  guaranteed  by  i»ovlalona  of  tbe 
Constitution  other  than  Artlde  m  Itaelf. 

More  generally,  if  the  purpoae  and  effect  of 
a  Congraaalonal  reatrictlon  on  federal  court 
jurisdiction  Is  to  interfere  with  the  vindica- 
tion of  substantive  constitutional  rights, 
such  a  reatrictlon  on  federal  jiurlsdlctlon  Is  a 
violation  of  the  substantive  constitutional 
right  involved.  If  Cozigreea  sought  to  restore 
acbod  prayers  to  the  pubUc  schools  by  meana 
of  a  substantive  statute,  that  would  aurely 
violate  tbe  First  Amendment.  So  too  does  a 
jurisdictional  atatute  which,  ita  sponsors 
concede,  is  designed  to  have  tbe  aame  effect. 
Congreaa  Is  simply  trying  to  achieve  Indl- 
recUy  what  it  could  not  achieve  directly.  The 
bill  dlaadvantagee  a  category  of  Constitu- 
tional rlgbta  becauae  of  Congresa'  oppodtion 
to  thoee  rights.  However  broad  Oongrees' 
power  to  regtilate  federal  court  jurisdiction, 
it  doea  not  extend  this  far.  (Obviously.  Oon- 
grees could  not  dalm  that  ita  piupo3e  In 
dngllng  out  school  prayer  cases  or  abortkm 
caaea  la  to  regulate  the  Supreme  Ooorfa 
workload  or  to  serve  some  other  neutral 
housekeeping  ob'ectlve.) 

It  la  no  answer  to  aaaert  that  the  state 
courta  remain  open  and  will  fully  enforce 
eilBtlng  constitutional  rights.  Tbe  q>onaors 
of  tbe  bills  have  obvioudy  made  the  Judg- 
ment themselves  tbat  many  state  courts  will 
enforce  existing  rights  with  far  leas  vigor 
and  effectiveness  than  their  Federal  court 
counterparts;  that  Is  the  point  of  tbe  pro- 
poeed leglalatlon.  (Nor  is  this  Oongreesional 
judgment  without  reasonable  foundation. 
FDr  a  variety  of  reasons,  tbe  federal  Supreme 
Court  and  federal  lower  courts  have  tradi- 
tionally been  more  favorably  dlq>oaed  to 
claims  of  federal  rights  than  state  courts, 
and  more  effective  In  implementing  those 
rights.)  Congreas'  action  will  presumably 
have  the  effects  that  Congreas  desires.*  This 
Is  oartlcularlv  a^Msarent  with  res*«ect  to  the 
realrlcUona  of  tbe  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
jurladlctlon.  Denying  Supreme  Court  review 
la  not  outcome-neutral  but,  weighted 
against  effectuation  of  that  Courts  settled 
law.  For  tbe  Court  to  accept  such  restrictions 
on  its  Jurisdiction  would  not  only  violate  the 
prindplea  of  Marbury  v.  Madimm  but  the 
substantive  rlgbta  tbat  Congreas  seeks  to 
override. 

In  short,  the  proposed  bills  are  not  truly 
provldons  aimed  at  regulating  jurisdiction, 
but  rather  are  aimed  at  achieving  a  dealred 
result-^lndeed  at  changing  settled  constitu- 
tional rules.  That  such  legislation  would  be 
unconstitutional  Is.  In  the  end,  tbe  lesson  of 
United  State*  v.  Klein.  80  U.a  (IS  Wall.)  128 
(1872).  In  Klein,  Oongreae  had  paased  legis- 
lation  which  prevented  certain  clalmanta 


*  In  any  event,  actions  "animated  by  such 
a  purpose  have  no  credentials  whatsoever: 
for  '|a]cts  generally  lawful  may  become  un- 
lawful when  done  to  accomplish  an  unlawful 
end  ■  ■  ..  whatever  (their]  actual  effect  may 
be.' "  City  of  Richmond  v.  United  State*.  422 
0&S6a(1976). 


Who  bad  recdved  Prealdentlal  pardons  tram 
recdvlng  claim  awarda  and  which  deprived 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Jurladlctlon  to  review 
claima    baaed    upon    Prealdentlal    pardona. 
WhUe  noting  tbat  in  general  Oongrsis  bad 
power  to  regulate  tbe  Court's  jurladlctlan. 
the  Court  concluded  tbat  tbe  legislation  bare 
was  unconstitutional  since  "the  language  of 
the  proviso  shows  that  It  does  not  Intend  to 
withhold  appdlate  Jurisdiction  except  aa  a 
means  to  an  end.  Its  great  and  controlling 
purpoae  Is  to  deny  pardona  granted  by  tbe 
President  tbe  effect  which  this  court  bad 
adjudged  them  to  have."  80  U.8.  (13  Wall.) 
at  146. 

FlnaUy,  a  word  about  tbe  famoua  Recon- 
struction case.  Ex  parte  McCarile,  74  X3B. 
(7  WaU.)  608  (1880).  In  McCardle,  the  Court 
uphdd  Congress'  power  to  repeal  the  Su- 
preme Court's  appellate  babeaa  corpus  juris- 
diction tbat  bad  previotidy  been  autboriaed 
by  an  1887  statute.  Thla  outcome,  along  with 
some  langxiage  In  tbe  Court's  opinion,  is 
mr,mi,t\mt^  TtoA  to  establish  that  Congress 
baa  very  broad  power  to  withhold  Supreme 
Court  Jurladlctlon  under  the  power  to  make 
"exceptions. "  Plainly  tbe  case  cannot  aiq»- 
port  such  a  reading.  The  opinion  expUdtly 
and  carefully  statea  that  the  repeal  did  not 
affect  other  Jurisdictional  statutea  giviitg 
tbe  Supreme  Court  power  to  review  habeas 
carpus  deddons  Indeed,  in  the  very  same 
Term  aa  McOardle  tbe  Supreme  Court  held 
that  denial  of  bstmat  corpus  could  be  re- 
viewed under  those  other  provisions.  Kx- 
parte  Yerger,  75  UB.  (8  WaU.)  86  (1889). 
Far  from  eatabllab Ing  Oongreae'  broad  power 
to  remove  acoeas  to  tbe  Supreme  Court's 
appeUate  jurisdiction.  McOardle  actuaUy 
standa  for  the  propodtlon  that  In  constitu- 
tional casea  Congress  may  withhold  one  Juria- 
dlctlonal  baais  for  Supreme  Court  review  only 
if  another  jurladlctlonai  baala  la  available.* 
The  recent  round  of  leglalatlve  propoaala  re- 
stricting tbe  Supreme  Court's  appellate  juria- 
dlcUon  containa  none  of  McOardle's  escape 
hatchea.  and  tor  tbat  reaaon  they  are  patently 
unconstitutional. 


A    SALUTE    TO    SENATE    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT J.  LEWEY  CARAWAY 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  life  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  one  man  has  served  It. 

In  doing  60,  he  has  become  an  institu- 
tion himself. 

J.  Lewey  Caraway  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  his  native  Arlcansas  at  the 
height  of  the  Great  Depression  to  stay 
but  a  short  time.  TbaX  was  more  than 
50  years  ago.  He  never  left. 

As  a  youth,  he  finished  high  school  here 
and  went  on  to  get  a  law  degree.  For 
the  past  32  years,  be  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Senate  Offlce  Buikllngs. 

During  his  Senate  years  he  has  laiown 
hundreds  of  Senators,  and  many  who  be- 
came Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents,  or 
n^nrtjrfat**  for   those  jobs.   Thousands 


•Professor  Blckel  thought  Ex  Parte  Mc- 
Cardle "aberraUonal",  presumably  becauae 
of  the  extraordinary  Reconstruction  bade- 
ground.  In  light  of  current  constitutional 
doctrine  which  makes  legislative  motives  and 
purpoeea  one  measure  of  constitutional!  ty. 
e.g..  Wa*hingU»n  v.  Davit.  426  VS.  239  (19T8). 
Ex  Parte  MeCardle  is  also  aberrational  In  ita 
methodology,  for  it  reflects  tbe  outdated  view 
that  "We  are  not  at  Uberty  to  Inquire  into 
tbe  mottvee  of  tbe  legialatlve.''* 
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upon  thousands  of  staffers  have  come 
and  waut  dxulns  the  past  half  century. 
He  has  seen  many  of  the  notables  of  the 
world  who  have  visited  the  Senate. 

Daring  that  time,  he  rose  from  an  ele- 
vator operator  to  positions  In  supply  and 
purchasing,  and  finally  to  supolntend- 
ent. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by.  the  respon- 
sibiUtles  and  magnitude  of  his  job  have 
Increased  tremendously,  with  the  num- 
ber of  employees  growing,  and  several 
buildings  being  added,  some  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  pending  the  completion  and 
occupancy  of  the  Hart  Building. 

Lewey's  style  is  one  of  friendly  re- 
serve, with  a  gentle  nature,  a  quick  smile, 
and  total  willingness  to  be  of  assistance. 
He  Is  spedally  helpful  to  new  Senators 
and  their  staffers  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ways  of  the  Senate  regarding 
the  everyday  needs  of  heat,  power,  furni- 
ture, duuiges  in  office  configurations,  air- 
cooditloning,  and  so  forth. 

As  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  Lewey  Cara- 
way and  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion the  recognition  due  to  him. 

On  April  1,  I  was  happy  to  join  with 
his  colleagues,  fellow  workers,  and 
friends  at  a  party  In  the  Office  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  honoring  him. 
The  Senate  Staff  Club  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  its  part  in  helping  arrange 
the  observance. 

Lewey  has  accomplished  what  many 
Senators  would  like  to  have — 50  years 
of  seniority.  Well  done.  With  all  that 
experience,  the  next  50  should  be  much 
easier.* 

DEATH  OP  GEN.  OBCAR  N.  BRADLEY 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley,  a  great  man  and 
a  great  American  who  was  the  Nation's 
last  five-star  general,  passed  away  in 
New  York  City  on  April  8. 

I  served  under  General  Bradley  when 
he  commanaed  the  First  Army  during 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  June  1944. 
He  was  a  fine  m'litary  strategist  and 
leader.  In  reflecting  on  Normandy  he 
later  wrote: 

The  reaolutcness  of  our  fighting  men  and 
our  aUlea  on  the  Normandy  beachcB  gives  us 
the  opportunity  today  to  build  a  better 
America  In  a  better  and  more  bountiful 
life  .  .  .  nourlabed  by  sacrifice,  derotlon  and 
aerrlce. 

The  general  always  had  high  pra'se 
for  his  men  which,  at  one  point  during 
World  War  n,  consisted  of  four  armies 
made  up  of  1.3  million  men.  In  discussing 
the  role  of  his  men  at  Normandy,  he  later 
wrote: 

Had  a  less  ezperlinced  division  than  our 
First  Infantry  stumbled  into  the  enemy  re- 
sistance. It  might  have  easily  been  t^^own 
back  Into  the  channel.  The  choice  of  the 
First  to  spearhead  the  Invasion  probably 
saved  us  Omaha  B«u:h  and  a  catastrophe  on 
the  landing. 

Omar  Bradley  came  from  middle 
American  roots.  He  was  bom  in  Clark. 
Mo.,  and  had  a  grandfather  on  each  s'de 
of  the  war  between  the  States.  He  at- 
tended the  UA  Military  Academy  at 


West  Point  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1915.  Counting  his  days  as  a 
West  Point  cadet.  General  Bradley  had 
mare  than  69  years  military  service  to 
his  credit. 

During  the  28  years  after  he  left  West 
Point  and  first  challenged  America's 
enemies  on  the  battlefield,  he  worked 
hard  in  training  and  planning  endeav- 
ors and  attended  various  staff  and  com- 
mand schools. 

He  was  tapped  by  the  late  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  to  go  to  northern  Africa  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  n  Corps. 
Shortly  after  that.  Omar  Bradley  had  the 
chance  to  serve  as  deputy  corps  com- 
mander under  the  great  Gen.  George 
Patton. 

Because  of  his  developing  skills  and 
abilities  in  the  African  theater,  Marshall 
and  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  chose  tiim 
to  serve  in  the  role  which  earned  him 
fame:  field  ccHnmander  of  American 
forces  during  the  Normandy  invasion. 

Despite  all  of  the  landing  difficulties 
and  the  fact  that  the  general  had  to  call 
upon  all  of  his  skills  and  strategies  to 
repel  violent  German  counterattacks,  the 
operation  succeeded. 

The  general  went  off  active  duty — five- 
star  generals  do  not  retire — in  1953.  but 
his  interest  in  military  and  corporate 
affairs — and  his  zest  for  life — did  not 
diminish.  At  the  age  of  65,  when  many 
men  retire,  he  became  an  executive  of 
the  Bulova  Watch  Co.  and  in  1958  as- 
sumed the  chairmanship  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  have  served 
under  this  outstanding  man.  My  deepest 
sjrmpathy  is  extended  to  his  lovely  wife 
Kitty,  relatives,  and  wide  circle  of  friends. 
He  will  be  missed,  but  all  can  take  solace 
in  the  service  he  devoted  to  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  may 
share  with  my  colleagues  these  excellent 
articles  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  9  about  this  man,  I  ask  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
OMAa  Bkaslkt.  5-9rAa  OEirBBAL,  Is  Dxao  at  38 

Nkw  Tout. — Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  last 
of  the  nation's  great  World  War  n  command- 
ers and  the  last  of  Its  five-star  generals,  died 
last  night.  He  was  88. 

Bradley,  a  lanky,  bespectacled  Mlssourlan 
who  commanded  U.S.  Invasion  forces  on 
D-Day  at  Normandy  and  was  the  first  to  chair 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stiff,  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack while  attending  a  dinner  at  the  31  Club 
here  and  was  pronounced  dead  shortly  after- 
ward at  a  hospital. 

In  Washington.  President  Reagan  Issued  a 
statement  joining  all  Americans  in  mourning 
his  death : 

"Nancy  and  I  were  honored  to  have  Omar 
Bradley  as  our  friend  and  honored  that  one 
of  his  last  pubUc  appearances  was  at  my  in- 
auguration. Both  of  us  extend  to  .  .  .  |hls| 
family  our  deepest  sympathies."  Reagan  said. 

Bradley,  who  had  come  to  New  York  from 
his  Port  Bliss.  Texas,  home  for  a  dinner  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  collapsed  In  an  elevator  of  the 
ai  Club. 

OKI*.  Omab  BaAOLCT.  TKS  HomcsT  Mbchanic, 
Is  Dkao  at  88 
Nrw  YosK. — General  of  the  Army  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  a  World  War  II  hero  who  was  the 


last  of  the  nation's  five-star  generals,  died 
yesterday  in  Manhattan.  He  was  88. 

A  q>okciman  for  St.  Lukes-Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital said  Bradley  was  pronounced  dead  on 
arrival  at  the  hospital  after  apparently  suf- 
fering a  heart  attack.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Kitty,  and  aides,  the  spokesman 
said. 

Bradley,  who  had  served  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  celebrated 
his  last  birthday  on  Feb.  la  at  Port  Bliss  In 
El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  living  since  1S77. 

Bradley  was  recovering  from  a  viral  infec- 
tion In  February  and  bad  earlier  been  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  because  of  knee  prob- 
lems going  back  to  his  days  as  a  West  Point 
football  player. 

He  attended  President  Reagan's  inaugura- 
tion in  January  In  a  wheelchair  pushed  by 
actor  James  Stewart. 

Making  up  In  competence  what  he  lacked 
In  battlefield  glamour.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley 
won  fotir  stars  in  World  War  11  (a  fifth  was 
added  later)  and  the  sobriquet  of  "the  honest 
mechanic." 

He  commanded,  successively,  a  division,  a 
corps,  an  army  and  finjilly  the  13th  X3S.  Army 
Oroup  In  Europe,  which  numbered  more  than 
1.3  million  combat  troops  of  four  armies.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  the  senior  commander 
of  American  ground  forces  in  the  mid -1944 
invasion  of  Europe  and  the  subsequent  de- 
feat of  the  Nazi  forces  on  the  Western  Front. 

It  was  Bradley  who  linked  up  with  Soviet 
Marshal  Ivan  Stepanovlch  Konev  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  River  on  April  35.  1945,  a 
dramatic  meeting  that  symbolized  the  ecUpse 
of  German  arms. 

Earlier,  on  April  6.  with  the  Oermans'  doom 
inuninent.  Bradley  had  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  the  frowning  fortress  of  Ehren- 
brelsteln.  across  the  Rhine  from  Coblenz.  and 
declared  that  the  Oermans  could  have  no 
doubt  about  the  war's  outCMne. 

"This  time  we  shall  leave  the  German  peo- 
ple with  no  illusions  about  who  won  the 
war — and  no  legends  about  who  lost  the 
war."  he  said.  "They  wUl  know  that  the 
brutal  Nazi  creed  they  adopted  has  led  them 
Inglorlously  to  total  defeat." 

In  plowing  acroea  France  from  the  Nor- 
mandy landings  of  June  1944,  and  throtigh 
Oermany  to  the  Elbe.  Bradley  achieved  a 
reputation  as  a  brilliant  tactician,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  had  been  laid  in  his  cam- 
paigns In  North  Africa  and  Sicily.  The  es- 
sence of  his  tactics  was  that  the  best  way  to 
fight  a  modem  battle  was  "slow  and  sure." 

"Dont  let  this  blitzkrieg  business  fool 
you."  he  once  said.  "Today  we  can  move  our 
troops  into  position  much  faster  than  ever 
before.  We  can  throw  a  whole  division 
(13.000  men)  160  miles  a  day,  instead  of  16 
as  in  the  last  war.  And  we  can  exploit  our 
victories  with  even  greater  speed. 

"But  the  actual  fighting  of  the  battle  Itself 
Is  a  different  proposition.  That's  the  same 
old  ground  battle  fought  by  the  soldier  on 
foot,  and  It  takes  almost  as  much  time  as  It 
ever  did." 

Tall  (Just  over  6  feet),  erect,  lanky,  be- 
spectacled, bony-faced,  Bradley  was  a  com- 
mander the  O's  liked  for  the  care  he  took 
with  their  lives — and  because  he  looked  the 
part  of  an  infantryman. 

In  the  field  he  wore  an  old,  stained  trench 
coat,  his  GI  trousers  were  stuffed  into  para- 
troop  boots,  and  his  field  cap  was  unpreten- 
tious. His  voice,  a  Missouri  drawl,  was  rarely 
raised  In  anger.  He  gave  the  impression  of 
being  a  plain,  homely,  stable  man,  which  In- 
deed he  was. 

The  late  A.  J.  Llebllng.  the  writer  who  cov- 
ered a  number  of  Bradley's  campaigns,  de- 
scribed him  as  "the  least  dressed-up  com- 
mander of  an  American  army  in  the  field 
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■Inoe  Zacbary  Taylor,  who  wore  a  straw  hat." 
And  contrasting  him  with  the  flamboyant 
Oen.  George  8.  Patton  Jr..  UebUng  wrote: 
"After  the  Green  Hornet,  with  his  ruddy 
truculent  f aoe  and  his  beefy,  leather^eathed 
calves,  the  nsw  gwieral,  lanky  and  dUBdantly 
amiable,  seemed  a  man  of  milk." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  tmpreasad  a 
war  correspondent  as  "a  tough,  knotty  Agister 
with  the  tremendous  sledge-hammer-persUt- 
ence  of  Gen.  (U.S.)  Grant,  the  €tanm&atm  of 
a  New  England  horse  trader  and  the  personal 
dignity  of  character  and  integrity  that  can 
be  compared  only  to  the  same  spacious  quaU- 
Ues  shown  always  by  Oen  Robert  B.  IM». 
He  also  possessed  enormous  self -confidence. 
Bradley  recounted  the  fc^owlng  coloquy  that 
took  place  when,  with  MaJ.  Oen.  WUUam 
B.  Kean  Jr.,  he  was  drawing  up  an  ofllcer 
roster  for  the  Normandy  Invasion: 

"  'What  a  heUuva  responsibility  this  to  for 
you  and  me  to  be  pulling  off  the  biggest  in- 
vasion of  the  war.' 

"Kean  nodded  and  stared  at  th»  map  of 
Europe  on  the  wall.  'But  BlU.'  I  said  frankly. 
'V<rho  In  the  army  knows  more  about  it  than 
we?'  " 

Remarkably,  Bradley  had  entered  the  ww 
without  combat  experience.  A  "book  general" 
and  the  product  of  an  army  esUbllshment 
that  placed  a  high  premium  on  honesty  and 
honor,  he  had  spent  his  prewar  years  to  rou- 
ttoe  professorial  assignments. 

,  •  •  •  • 

And  by  1940  he  was  an  obscure  lieutenant 
colonel  In  elvlUan  clothes  who  rode  a  btis 
to  work  in  the  old  Munitions  BuUdlng  in 
Washington. 

But  being  a  "book  general"  (and  the  habit 
of  compoeure  that  went  with  it)  paid  divi- 
dends in  the  war.  for  he  planned  each  battle 
and  had  confidence  In  his  decisions  and  In 
his  men.  To  him  war  was  a  series  of  math- 
emaUcal  problems,  and  he  went  about  the 
business  of  reaching  his  solutions  by  meth- 
ods that  had  been  tried  and  proved. 

Bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Clark.  Mo.,  on  Feb. 
13,  1893.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley  was  the  son 
of  a  schoolteacher,  who  died  when  his  son 
was  13.  The  boy  was  named  Omar  for  a  Mis- 
souri newspaper  publisher  and  Melaon  for 
the  family  doctor.  In  Moberty.  MO^  where 
the  youth  grew  up,  he  acquired  a  love  for 
hunting  and  filling  and  was  known  for 
shooting  a  gun  expierUy.  Hte  high  school 
yearbook  described  him  ss  "calcuUtlve." 

He  went  to  West  Point  because  hU  Sunday 
school  superintendent  suggested  It  as  the 
best  choice  for  a  poor  boy.  His  class  at  the 
United  SUtes  Military  Academy,  that  of  1915. 
has  become  known  as  the  class  the  stars  t^ai 
on.  It  provided  more  than  30  generals  In 
World  War  n.  Including  General  of  the 
Army  Dwlfl^t  D.  Elsenhower  and  Oen.  George 
E.  Stratemeyer.  Air  Force  commander  In  the 
Chlna-Indla-Burma  theater. 

Cadet  Bradley  pUyed  football  and  baaebaU 
and  was  gradtiated  44th  In  a  daas  of  IM. 
(Elsenhower's  rank  was  2Sth.) 

The  serious  and  ahy  second  lieutenant 
served  a  tour  of  duty  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der in  1916  and  received  a  temporary  pnano- 
tlon  to  maior  In  World  War  I  without  seeing 
service  outside  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  he  drew  duty  as  a  teacher 
of  military  science  and  tactics  at  South  Da- 
kota  State  OoUeRe.  and  In  1930  he  was  posted 
to  West  Point  for  four  years  as  an  Instmctor 
In  mathematics.  These  fOUowed  the  well- 
worn  eroove  of  a  profe—lnnsi  soldier  In 
peacetime:  tea(;hln((  coones  and  taking 
them;  duty  at  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  and  the  Army  War  College.  Bis 
most  glamorous  tour  was  a  hitch  la  Hawaii 


In  1939,  Bradley  was  assigned  to  the  gen- 
eral staff  In  Wadilngton.  'len  years  earlier 
his  work  at  Fort  Benning,  Oa..  had  caught 
the  attention  of  Lt.  Col.  George  C.  MarshaU, 
and  to  1941  Marshall  plucked  Bradley  out 
of  Washington  and  sent  him  to  Fort  Ben- 
ning. Oa.,  to  convert  the  ttoy  tofantry  school 
there  toto  a  massive  center  capable  of  han- 
dling 14,000  officer  candidates  at  a  time. 

Bradley  did  the  lob  with  commendable 
dispatch  and  without  raising  hU  voice. 

In  February  1943.  the  situation  to  TunlsU 
was  deteriorating  after  the  Anglo-American 
lsn^«"g  to  Morocco  and  Algeria  to  November 
1942.  The  combtoed  forces  had  narrowly 
failed  to  take  Tunis  by  a  coup  de  mato  to 
catch  Oen.  Erwin  Rommel's  Afrika  Korps  to 
the  rear  as  Oen.  Bernard  Law  Montgomery's 
British  army  had  driven  It  across  Libya. 
The  British,  Americans  and  French  were 
bogged  down  to  mud.  cold  and  discourage- 
ment to  Tunisia,  and  there  had  been  much 
criticism  of  the  quality  of  the  American  com- 
mand to  operation. 

Bradley  became  deputy  commander  of  the 
U.S.  n  Corps  fighting  to  the  Tebessa  area 
under  Patton.  His  mato  duty,  however,  was 
to  act  as  Eisenhower's  eyes  and  ears  along 
the  entire  front. 

The  presence  of  a  senior  officer  out  of  the 
chato  of  command  is  always  Irksome  to  the 
responsible  commanders,  and  this  occasion 
was  no  exception. 

But  Elsenhower  had  appraised  his  men 
coriecUy  when  he  wrote  of  Bradley:  "He  was 
a  keen  Judge  of  men  and  their  capabUltles 
and  was  absolutely  fair  and  Just  to  his  deal- 
ings with  them.  Added  to  this,  he  was  emo- 
tionally stable  and  possessed  a  grasp  of  the 
larger  Issues  that  clearly  marked  him  for 
high  office." 

Generals.  Junior  officers  and  OIs  dug  to 
among  the  hills  of  TunlsU  soon  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  grave,  low-voiced  officer  who 
peered  over  his  glasses  to  a  fatherly  fashion 
as  he  made  it  clear  to  them  that  he  was  not 
on  hand  to  criticize,  but  to  gather  informa- 
tion to  prevent  another  setback  such  as  the 
Americans  suffered  at  Kasserine  Pass. 

Bradley  was  placed  to  command  of  n  Cwps 
after  Patton  had  received  another  assign- 
ment, and  he  led  It  to  the  capture  of  the 
French  naval  base  of  Blzerte.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant  general. 

When  Patton's  Seventh  Army  and  Mont- 
gomery's Bghth  Army  landed  to  Sicily,  Brad- 
ley  was  to  command  of  the  U.S.  U  Corps, 
which  saw  Its  share  of  the  fighting.  Before 
the  campaign  was  over  Marshall,  the  chief 
of  staff,  notified  Bradley  that  has  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  England,  where  he  was  to  prepare 
to  command  the  First  United  States  Army, 
then  mustertog  with  British  forces  for  the 
assault   acrtMS    the   F^g""*'    Channel. 

When  he  could  spare  the  time.  Bradley 
was  with  his  troc^M  to  field  ln^>ectlons, 
watching  them  run  obstacle  courses  and  en- 
gage to  mortar  practice.  "I  wiU  see  you  on 
the  beaches,"  he  told  the  OJ.'k. 

Although  Montgomery  was  to  direct  com- 
mand of  the  assault  landings  to  Normandy 
on  Jtine  6,  1944,  the  command  of  the  First 
Army  and  ultimately  of  the  lath  Army 
Group  was  held  by  Bradley  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fighting  to  France  and  Oer- 
many. He  was  ashore  less  than  34  hours  after 
the  first  Allied  tmits  hit  the  Normandy 
beaches 

The  First  Army,  ntmiberlng  21  divisions, 

began  Its  breakout  from  the  coasts  regions 

late  to  June  behind  a  tremendous  carpet  of 

air  bombardment. 

On  Aug.  1.  the  Allied  ground  force  com- 


mand changed.  Mootgomery  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  British  21st  Amy  Group,  whUe 
the  13th  Army  Group  was  placed  under  Brad- 
ley, who  was  reqiKmslble  only  to  Elsenhower. 
In  the  Normandy  beachhead.  Montgomsry's 
BritUh  and  Canadian  force  bad  the  primary 
mlEsion  of  holding  the  anchor  of  the  line  to 
the  Caen  area.  MeanwbUe.  plans  were  made 
for  the  American  forces  to  execute  an  end 
nm  anyund  the  German  defensive  positions. 
Patton's  Third  Army  nuoiaged  a  break- 
through at  Avranches  and  fanned  southward 
and  finally  eastward  and  northward  to  close 
to  on  the  rear  of  the  German  Seventh  Army 
at  Falalae.  Supporters  of  Montgomery  have 
pototed  out  that  he  was  facing  more  for- 
midable opposition,  but  Bradley  felt  the  Brit- 
ish should  have  made  a  greater  effort  to  close 
the  narrow  FUalse  gap  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  Oerman  Seventh  Army 
managed  to  squeeze  to  Umpantj  safety.  As 
it  was,  more  than  70,000  Gennaas  ware 
caught  to  the  trap. 

While  the  British  and  Canadian  armies 
were  puslilng  north  slong  the  Kngllsh  Chan- 
nel. Paris  was  reci4>tured  by  the  Second 
French  Armored  Division  and  other  elements 
of  the  First  French  Army,  aided  by  Patton's 
V  Corps  and  the  French  Forces  of  the  In- 
terior. As  the  Germans  retreated  toward  tbs 
Rhine,  hopes  ran  high  for  a  quick  end  to  the 
war  to  Europe. 

September  1944  was.  as  Bradley  put  It.  "the 
month  of  the  Big  Btist."  Paris  had  fallen,  and 
by  Sept.  14  the  front  Une  extended  from  a 
region  north  of  the  channel  port  of  Dunkirk 
through  Antwerp  and  Aachen.  Metz  and 
Nancy  down  to  the  Swiss  and  ItaUan  borders. 
On  Sept.  3.  American  tanks  broke  across 
the  Oerman  border  near  Aachen,  and  Bradley 
pulled  up  stakes  at  Dreux.  a  few  miles  east 
of  Paris,  and  established  his  army  group  com- 
mand post  at  Verdun. 

But  the  Impetuotis  Amolcans  had  outrun 
their  supply  Itoes  and  lost  their  momentum. 
For  the  next  two  months,  Bradley  and  the 
Impatient  Patton  were  to  watt  at  the  Oerman 
border  for  ganollnr  and  ammwnldnn  The 
dash  for  the  Rhine  had  fallen  Just  abort  ot 


There  ensued  a  lengthy  period  of  tng-of- 
war  between  Bradley  and  MOntgoaery  In 
the  matter  of  priority  for  supplies.  Oennan 
resistance  had  stiffened  on  the  British  front 
as  weU  ss  to  front  of  Bradleyls  men.  and 
Elsenhower  was  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
cision between  the  British  proposals  for  apei> 
aUons  and  those  proposed  by  Bradley.  Mont- 
gomery wanted  to  ram  a  spsarhead  through 
to  the  todustrial  Ruhr  Valley.  Bradley  fa- 
vored a  broad  advance  along  the  line  toto 
Oemumy. 

THe  Oermans,  however,  were  massing  fOr 
a  desperate  attempt  to  break  thioa^  the 
Ardennes  to  captore  the  port  of  Antwerp. 
Field  Mfr«>«»»  Gerd  von  Bundstedt  had  ac- 
cumulated 600  tanks  for  thU  last 


"In  the  face  of  this  astonishing  bond  iq>. 
I  had  greatly  underestimated  the  enemy^ 
offensive  capabUltles,"  Bradley  recalled  In 
his  memolts.  "My  embarrassment  was  not 
unique,  for  It  was  shared  not  only  by  the 
army  commanders  but  by  Montgomary  and 
Elsenhower  as  well. 

When  the  Oerman  blow  fen  on  Dec  16, 
the  lath  Army  Group  was  caught  without  a 
division  to  reeerve. 

Bemnants  of  four  German  armlaa  partlel- 
pated  to  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  but  while 
many  uniu  were  overrun.  Bestngne  bdd  and 
the  Germans  were  too  weak  to  esplott  their 
initial  saooesB. 

•nie  dieck  administered  to  the  Uth  Army 
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Oroop  in  tb*  B«tU«  of  tlM  Bulge  UA  to 
pfWiUf  from  Um  Brtttab  to  ratum  Mont- 
gomwj  to  hla  focmar  position  m  commander 
of  tlio  ground  forew.  BrMlloy  told  Slaen- 
bo«r«r  flatly  titnt  Im  would  not  Mrre  under 
MontgooMCT  end  tliet  "yon  must  send  me 
bame.  for  If  Montgomery  goee  in  over  me. 
I  will  beve  lost  the  nwifldenne  of  my  com- 
mend. It  was  Winston  Cbureblll.  Brltltfi 
prime  minister,  wbo  poured  oil  on  tbe  trou- 
bled wnters. 

Bradley^  men  croesea  tbe  Rhine  st  Reme- 
gen  on  Ifereb  7.  were  eeroes  in  strength  by 
Mereb  33  end  sped  on  toward  the  heart  of 
Oarmany.  A  total  of  838,000  Oerman  prison- 
ers were  captured  In  an  encircling  moTe- 
ment  eoutb  of  leeen  and  Dortmund. 

united  SUtee  troope  joined  with  tbe  Soviet 
union  foroea  at  Toirgau  on  April  3S.  and 
Bradley  paid  a  courtesy  visit  to  the  Russian 
rommanrtsr.  Marsbal  Koney,  wbo  entertained 
tbe  Amerieaa  commander  with  a  troupe  of 
women  ballet  dancers  whom  be  identified  as 
members  of  tbe  Bed  Army. 

Later  Bradley  invited  Marihsl  Konev  to 
hla  headquarters,  where  Jascba  HeUett  en- 
tertained tbem  with  violin  aoloe. 

After  Oeraanys  capitulation.  Bradley  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  took  over  as  head 
at  tbe  Veterane  Administration  from  IMS  to 
1M7.  He  ttien  became  Cblef  of  Staff  of  tbe 
Army  and  seined  two  terms  aa  chairman  of 
tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  departing  in  19M. 
He  was  made  a  Ove-star  general  In  1060. 

After  stepping  doem— be  did  not  retire  be- 
oauee  Oenerala  o<  tbe  Army  are  considered  as 
always  available  for  reoaU  to  active  duty^^te 
Joined  tbe  Bulova  Baesarcb  and  Development 
Laboratorlea.  He  was  later  named  board 
obalrman  of  tte  parent  company,  the  Bulova 
Watch  Company.  He  was  also  on  the  board 
of  tbe  rood  Ikir  Storee  and  of  Metro-Oold- 
wyn-Mayar. 

He  married  Mary  BUaabetb  Quayle  in  1918. 
a  year  after  bis  graduation  from  Weat  Fotnt. 
Tbey  bad  adaogbter.  BUmbetb. 

Bradley^  wife  died  in  1986.  and  the  next 
year  be  married  Bs«Lw  Bublar.  wbo  survives. 


A  memerlal  ssrvtee  for  Bradley  -_ 
planned  at  Fart  BUas,  although  details  were 
inocmplete.  BU  body  wee  scheduled  to  be 
flown  to  an  Bl  Fseo  funeral  home  today  and 
later  trmnaf  erred  to  tbe  Main  Poet  CbMel  at 
Fart  Bliss. 

An  Army  ipoltasnian  aald  burial  for  the 
g»aral  was  eipected  to  be  scheduled  for 
M"*>Jey  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
with  otber  details  to  be  announced.* 


CON- 


INE    CDRRBMT     INTERNAL 
njCT  IN  LEBANCHf 

•  Mr.  RIBCH.B.  Mr.  Pmident.  the  re- 
cent oatbreak  of  hostilities  in  Lebanon 
has  otwe  again  focused  intematiODal 
attention  on  the  internal  political 
strugites  which  beset  that  nation.  Hie 
Ion  (tf  150  lives  and  the  wounding  of 
over  500  persons  during  a  recent  8-day 
P«tod  are  grim  reminders  of  the  hos- 
tOiiUes  which  haye  continued  to  plague 

]z!!!!^J^  "**  eruption  of  the 
bloody  civil  war  in  1978. 

"Ilie  massive  destruction  wrought  by 
the  war  has  dl^ilaced  over  l  million 
people  and  caused  another  500,000  to 
toive  their  country.  Reconstruction  ef- 

S?  ^Tl!f*^  *?*  '"«"«»  o'  ^^ 


Despite  UJf.  and  Syrian  peacekeeping 
efforts.  Lebanese  faces  continue  to  use 
violence  against  each  other  to  achieve 
their  own  ends.  Fighting  between  the 
leftist-Moslem  alliance  and  the  rightist- 
Christian  forces  has  thwarted  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  is- 
sues which  divide  them. 

The  persistent  internal  political  prob- 
lems cry  out  for  a  peaceful  resolution. 
We  cannot  stand  by  and  witness  the 
deterioration  of  a  nation  which  is  a 
haven  of  political  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Hie  survival  of  the  country's  dem- 
ocratic lnstituti<Hu  throughout  years  of 
civil  strife  evidences  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  aU  Lebanese  citizens,  regardless 
of  their  political  aspiraUons  and  beliefs, 
to  their  existing  form  of  government. 

Similarly,  the  country's  free  enterprise 
system  continues  to  flourish  and  enjoys 
the  support  of  all  the  people.  The  fact 
that  the  ecmomy  continues  to  function 
at  all  is  an  Indicator  of  the  resilience 
of  the  Lebanese  people  and  the  capacity 
of  the  economy  to  grow  and  overcome 
the  present  obstacles. 

President  Sarkis'  government  has 
committed  itself  to  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  hope  that  a  rebuilt,  sound 
economy  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  po- 
litical stobility.  Lebanese  expertise  in 
commerce  and  trade  will  lend  itself  well 
to  this  effort. 

However  ambitious  the  government's 
programs  for  rebuilding  both  the  politi- 
cal and  private  sectors  might  be,  any 
such  plans  are  doomed  for  failure  as  long 
as  the  internal  strife  continues.  Indeed, 
whether  Lebanon  can  regain  its  economic 
role  in  the  Mideast  will  depend,  in  large 
part,  on  the  measure  of  political  stabil- 
ity which  can  be  achieved. 

As  an  important  trade  partner,  the 
United  States  has  a  special  Interest  in 
the  survival  of  a  free  and  prosperous 
Lebanon.  Beyond  that,  a  peaceful,  proe- 
perous  and  stable  Lebanon  is  vital  in 
insuring  peace  and  stabihty  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

The  United  SUtes.  along  with  other 
free  nations,  must  Join  together  in  a  sin- 
cere hitematlonal  effort  to  encourage 
the  warring  Lebanese  factions  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  work  together 
toward  achieving  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  their  differences.  Diplomatic  efforts 
must  be  made  to  oicourage  the  Lebanese 
leaders  to  use  the  existing  governmental 
mechanisms  to  realize  a  lasting  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflicts.* 


END  THE  MARRIAGE  TAX  PENALTY 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  year  Senate  Mathias  introduced 
S.  2.  a  bill  which  eliminates  the  mar- 
riage Ux  penalty.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  th'a  leglslaUon  as  I  was 
in  the  last  Congress. 

As  April  15  rolls  around  this  year 
thousands  of  families  wUl  be  maUing  in 
their  tax  returns.  Although  I  hear  irom 
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constituents  throughout  the  year  about 
the  tax  burden,  this  time  of  year  Mngs 
in  an  especially  large  volume  of  com- 
ments, as  married  taxj>ayers  are  remind- 
ed again  of  the  inequity  in  the  present 
tax  structure. 

Mr.  President,  me  of  our  Chicago  ra- 
dio stations,  WFYR,  recently  ^nresented 
an  editorial  on  this  subject. 

This  leglslatlcm,  S.  2,  would  allow  mar- 
ried taxpayers  to  file  their  returns  as  If 
they  were  single,  using  the  rate  schedule 
for  single  ta.-<payer8.  It  allows  couples 
to  choose  the  tax  system  that  benefits 
them  most  and  eliminates  the  penalty 
they  now  pay  Just  because  they  are  mar- 
ried. I  think  this  simple,  straightforward 
approach  Is  the  best  one  because  it  is  un- 
derstandable to  the  average  taxpayer. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee put  together  tax  cut  legislation, 
the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1980.  Although 
the  bill  was  unfortunately  not  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  prior  to  Congress  ad- 
journment, this  bill  was  important  be- 
cause it  contained  a  partial  rollb'tck  of 
the  tax  on  marriage.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  brief  passage  from  the  Finance 
Committee's  report  on  the  1980  Tax  Re- 
duction Act  which  describes  the  situation 
under  the  present  law: 

Under  preeent  Uw.  a  marrted  couple  gen- 
eraUy  is  treated  as  one  tax  unit  which  must 
pay  tax  on  ita  total  taxable  Income.  While 
couples  may  elect  to  file  separate  returns, 
the  law  Is  structured  so  that  filing  separate 
returns  almost  always  results  in  a  higher 
tax  than  filing  joint  returns.  In  addition, 
different  tax  rate  schedules  apply  to  single 
persons  and  to  single  heads  of  households. 
Along  with  other  provisions  of  the  law.  tbeee 
rate  schedules  give  rise  to  a  "marriage  pen- 
alty when  persons  with  relatively  eqxial  In- 
comes marry  each  other  and  a  "marriage 
bonus"  when  persons  with  relatively  un- 
equal Incomes  marry  each  other.  In  general. 
If  two  persons'  combined  Income  Is  allocated 
between  them  more  evenly  than  80%-ao%. 
their  combined  Income  tax  liability  will  in- 
crease when  they  marry. 

I  was  pleased  last  year  when  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  adopted  this  reform 
and  regret  that  it  was  not  passed  and 
signed  into  law.  It  was  an  important 
flrst  step,  however,  and  I  will  encour- 
age my  colleagues  on  the  nnance  Com- 
mittee to  include  the  ellminatlcm  of  the 
marriage  tax  penalty  in  omnibus  tax 
legislation  when  that  Is  considered  later 
this  year. 

The  marriage  tax  penalty  Is  bec(Mn- 
tag  more  acute  as  more  and  more  fami- 
lies find  that  both  the  husband  and  wife 
are  working.  In  many  cases,  wives  are  en- 
t«1ng  the  Job  market  by  choice,  as  they 
pursue  careers  that  may  have  been  inter- 
rupted during  chlldbearlng  years.  Ja 
other  cases,  women  may  be  working  to 
help  keep  the  bills  paid  in  a  time  of  high 
inflatlan. 

Just  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  over 
50  percoit  of  all  married  American 
women  were  working  outside  the  home. 
This  is  a  major  change  from  Just  20 
years  ago,  when  the  number  of  working, 
married  women  was  much  lower.  It  h»f 
been  estimated  that  between  now  and 
the  year  2000,  the  number  of  working. 
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married  wvmsn  win  continue  to  tnctCMe. 

hltktnc  70  percent  tn  10  yean. 
With  the  Increase  In  the  numo^  ox 


The  editorial  follows:     

(From  Badlo  SUUon  WFTB] 
MAmssBTsx 
With  tbe  tax  seaaon  upon  us,  a  lot  of  cou- 


hMi  »Bfl».«amer  families.  Hie  mamiNiw        witn  me  tax  wnmmja  ui»w"  — .  -  •—  "*:;:- 

Ssx'^^'^-jSirhSd  sr-Srsr'si^'ArT^'^yrJS 

play.  Ttoe  family  Wlto  i^__^J^^     STr^STS?  pSail^  two-career  couples 


play,  xuw  t«Mnnj  »..—  • —  — - 
{(imier  Is  no  longer  the  norm  ^»a  ovw 
half  of  all  married  couples  haije  two 
wage  earners.  As  Incames  of  both  the 
husband  and  wife  appro^  **f.^TJS 
Svd-wlth  each  contrllmtog  sb^tM 
percent  to  the  «Wle'»  totsltooome-- 
the  penalty  becomes  "oort  sevwe.  ^ 
f  oUowing  chart  Is  excerpted  from  last 
year's  Fliwnce  Committee  report  «i  me 
Tax  Reduction  Act  ud  it  shows  Oie  dis- 
crepancy between  taxes  paid  by  a  one- 
mtStmaaer  f smlly  snd  the  marriage 
SStTpSbyrfMnOy  to  which  each 
SSUe^iSS  Sof  of  their  total  Income. 
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marriage  tax  penalizes  two-career  couplee 
for  tbe  privilege  of  being  nuunrled.  Tbe  IBS 
and  accountants  agree:  there's  only  one  way 
out:  Don't  get  married  I  .  .  .  And  that's  Just 
wbat  some  couples  are  doing.  A  north  subur- 
ban aeoountant  bas  clients  who  Uve  together 
to  avoid  tbe  higher  tax. 

And  bow  'bout  this  quickie  tax  evasion 
acbeme  tbe  IBS  bas  Just  cau^t  up  with. 
Couplee  leave  the  country  at  the  end  of  tbe 
mar.  get  divorced,  take  a  vacation,  return, 
re-marry,  throw  themselves  a  party  and  stUl 
come  out  sbearl. 

In  1948,  Joint  returns  were  originally  con- 
ceived to  give  the  traditional  one-Income 
famUy  a  tax  break.  One-income  famUles 
continue  to  benefit  from  this.  But  erltb  more 
and  more  two-income  families,  tbe  marriage 
tax  bee  become  outdated. 

•mday.  two-career  couplee  have  a  laglti- 
mate  canq>laint.  Their  combined  inoomea 
throw  tbem  toto  a  higher  tax  bracket,  forc- 
ing tbem  to  pay  more  than  one-income  mar- 
rieds  and  singlee. 

As  tbe  Beagan  Administration  Unncbea  it 
campaign  for  "a  new  beginning  t?g«^«2^ 
cant  overlo**  tbe  marriage  tax  that's  keep- 
ing famlllea  M>art.  I'm  Jim  Barlcer.« 


Mr.  President,  the  above  UWe  shww 
quite  graphically  what  Jappensunda 
toe  present  tax  system.  As  tbe  commit- 
tee's explanatory  note  regarding  this 
table  states— 

The  marriage  bonus  or  penaltyU  tte  dUf- 
f  e^ce^etieln  the  tax  UaWUty  of  »  »«»« 
couple  and  the  sum  of  "»•  ^^L^?^^  » 
the  two  spouses  had  each  ^ew  tax^  "• 
Bingle  petK)n  on  bis  or  her  portion  o«  "W 
S,l,&  income.  >««rtage  bonuses  weneg- 
ative  in  tbe  table:  marriage  penalties  are 
positive. 

There  is  evidence  that  suggests  that  a 
reduction  in  the  marriage  t«  Pe™^ 
would  have  a  stimulative  effect  <hi  «f 
economy  and  the  savings  rate,  in  addi- 
tion to  removing  a  tax  inequity.  If  this 
penalty  were  removed,  as  we  advo<»ie 
in  S  2,  it  can  be  expected  that  a  number 
of  women  not  now  working  would  enter 
the  labor  market.  More  importantly, 
however,  a  reduction  In  the  second  earn- 
ers' marginal  tax  rates  would  *»»J^  » 
significant  impact  on  their  work  effort. 
As  the  work  effort  and  Incomes  of  second 
earners  rose,  so  presumably  would  ibsta 
savings  rate,  as  more  Income  would  be 
available  for  savings.  Such  famUles 
would  l»ve  less  reason  to  borrow  and  go 
into  debt. 

Eliminating  the  tax  on  marriage  is  not 
only  fair,  but  makes  good  economic 
sense.  I  commend  my  good  frlendSena- 
tor  Mathias  for  his  hard  work  over  the 
years  to  put  forward  this  legislaticm.  m 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  bin  is  also  a  Republican.  Rep- 
resentative Mnxiciirr  FKrwiCK  of  New 
Jereey.  It  is  time  to  make  this  important 
change  in  the  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
by  radio  station  WFYR  be  printed  in  the 
Rscouk 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

•  lAr.  RIBQUE.  liCr.  President,  It  is  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  lend  my  support 
as  a  cosponsor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65.  which  proclahns  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg an  honorary  citisen  of  the  United 
States  and  requests  the  President  to  as- 
certain from  the  Soviet  Union  his  exact 
whereabouts. 

We  all  owe  a  deep  ddSt  of  gratitude  to 
Raool  Wallenberg,  not  only  as  a  friend 
of  America,  but  as  a  humanitarian.  Wal- 
lenberg's efforts  to  save  Hungary's  Jew- 
ish population  during  World  War  n  is 
one  of  the  great  acts  of  valor  in  the  his- 
tory of  wn«tiirind  Working  at  the  request 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Walteiberg  sln- 
^  handedly  saved  the  Bves  of  thou- 
sands of  Hungarian  Jews.  Our  colleague, 
TtoM  Lurros,  is  a  living  reminder  to  us 
an  of  the  courage,  determination,  and 
vigor  of  this  all-too-oftai  forgotten 
Swedish  diplmnat. 

I  find  myself  particularly  moved  by 
these  new  rfforts  to  discover  the  truth 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg's  disappearance 
after  World  War  n.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
holds  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Michigan.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Raoul  Wallenberg  attended  the  Uni- 
vosity  of  Michigan  from  September  1031 
to  March  1. 1935.  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  receiving  a  B.S.  degree  in  archi- 
tecture. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  no  ordlimry 
man.  Raised  in  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
Swedish  family,  Wallenbwg  could  easUy 
have  ignored  the  pleas  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  Apiwoached  by  Ambas- 
sador Johnson,  acting  for  President 
Roosevelt's  War  Refugee  Board.  Wallen- 
berg agreed  to  undertake  a  one-man  mis- 


sion to  rescue  Hungarian  Jews  from  the 
Nazi  regime.  Relying  on  his  personal 
courage,  wit.  imagination,  and  dlidomatic 
immunity.  Wallenberg  would  attempt  to 
sidestep  protocol  and  gain  the  release  of 
as  many  entrapped  Jews  as  possible. 

During  tbe  final  days  of  tbe  war.  Wal- 
lenberg began  his  efforts  to  save  as  many 
ciUaens  as  he  possibly  oould.  Detwecn 
Vxf  and  June  of  1944.  for  ewimnie,  over 
500.000  Jews  were  muxxleced.  WkHeiAaf 
abandoned  an  vestiges  of  protocol  as  no 
rules  applied  for  this  tumultous  period. 
Resoftliw  to  a  number  of  tedmlanes. 
WaHenbefg  would  pun  5. 10  or.  if  he  wss 
lucky,  100  Jews  from  trains  bound  for 
the  conccntratlan  camps  of  Dsehan. 
Auschwitz,  or  ManthaiMm.  WUlenbcnc 
used  every  means  at  bis  dloposal  tosseure 

the  safety  of  Hungary^  Jews.  At  one 
point.  Wallenberg  rented  33  "safe" 
houses  aU  over  Budapest  to  pcote^tte 
Jewish  infaabitsnts.  By  flying  Swedirii 
fiags  on  these  "diptanatic  resldsncer' 
and  printing  Swecttsh  passpocis  treMy, 
WUlenbevg  was  able  to  pcoteci  inercas- 
ingly  nnre  JewUh  residents. 

Wallenberg's  rescue  task  w«s  made 
doifldy  hard  because  dvn  order  and 
social  attanlnlstratian  in  Bnrtaprst  m 
1944  were  eroding  under  the  psesraresoC 
tbe  Anied  advance.  WaUentarg  also  tawl 
to  face  and  overcome  SB  leader  ^°°« 
Qehmann.  In  numerous  cos^'ontottons 
with  WUlenberg,  Elchmann  PJpm*^*  *<> 
perscmany  eradicate  Oie  BwediA  dlpio- 
mai.  

WaUaAerg's  string  of  ««»?"  ^ 
saving  Budwest's  Jewish  popols^nte 
ungnecedented.  In  one  famoos  taeldcnt, 
he  pt«iWM»^"y  saved  over  70,000  Jews 
huddled  to  a  walled-to  Budapest  gb^- 

WaUenberg-s  style  *«^?^.^^1.S2? 
biaaen:  to  order  to  prevent  the  impend- 

ing  massacre,  WaHertierg  tbreatenefl 
Omnan  Oen.  August  Schmidhiiber  thai 
Sr«3d  pemmaHy  see  to  tt  tojithe 
German  woidd  be  tried  as  a  war  crimtaU 
if  the  upcoming  massacre  s«s  nos 
stopped.  With  Allied  bombos  flying  ow«- 
head  and  WaUenberg  pramlsing  im- 
minent execution,  SchmUBiubar^nntCT- 
w^mnAtiA  the  order.  TWs  single  act  saved 
over  70,000  Uvea.  ___. 

Wanenberg-s  successes  also  -UuiJ^ 
tbe  worid  conmumttar.  As  many  as  100,000 
people  were  aUve  to  largep«tbe«asB 

of  his  efltarts.  In  n»«»y  J™»\,™S; 
berg's  success  to  outsmarting  ttjel^SSj 
bSune  his  major  UabUlty  to  deaUng  wRh 

the  new  occupiers.  Xtot  »fM^^  ^^ 
uary  13.  1945.  Raoul  WaUaibcrg  pre- 
;Stod  WmseM  to  a  soviet  steeet  p^ 
to  Bad«>est.  Even  as  tbe  Soviete  ronea 

toto  Easton  Europe.  Wanenberg  *»»- 
tent  on  contacting  tbe  Rn««to»  abont 
the  postwar  restoration  xA  property  lor 

Hungary's  Jews. 
After  being  taken  toto  custody  ttat 

January  day  to  1945.  WanenberTs  We 
and  whereabouts  become  increasing 
more  confused.  WaUenberg  ^^P^V^^ 
of  knowtog  that  he  had  «*™S~,r° 
tiie  NKVD.  Uie  Soviet  Stete  Se«irity 
Service,  the  forerunner  <rf  the  KOB- 
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AfUr  tlM  war,  it  to  known  that  Wkllen- 
barc  wai  takm  to  ICoacow  and  retained 
in  imtwttv*  custody."  Swedish  diplo- 
mats attempted  to  gain  the  rdeaae  of  one 
of  their  Dkost  famous  amateur  amtMssa- 
don.  Utaforiunately,  this  diplomatic  res- 
cue miastan  failed. 

Prom  1MB  to  1M7,  conflicting  and  con- 
fnstnc  stories  circulated  about  the  health 
and  whereatwuts  at  Wallenberg.  Tlie 
ooly  aoviet  communication  ever  issued 
on  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  dreulated  on 
Febmary  6.  1967.  The  statement,  issued 
by  then  Deputy  Poreign  Minister  Oromy- 
ko.  dalmad  that  Wallenberg  had  "fallen 
Tlettm  to  the  criminal  activities''  of  the 
Stalinist  past.  The  February  8  document 
did  ▼erlfy  that  Wallenberg  was  imprison- 
ed in  Russia,  but  the  Russians  claimed 
Wallenberg  had  died  of  heart  failure  in 
Lutayanka  on  July  17.  1M7. 

For  almost  M  years,  the  Soviet  TTnion 
has  stood  by  the  validity  of  the  Oromyko 
document.  During  this  postwar  period, 
over  SO  prmnnal  contacts  hsve  been  in- 
vestigated to  determine  If  Wallenberg  is, 
indeed,  sttn  alive.  The  Swedish  Oovem- 
ment  now  has  an  unclear  picture  from 
stories  gathered  around  the  world,  but 
aO  evidence  potaits  to  the  unmistakable 
fact  that  Wallenberg  might  still  be  alive 
in  a  Soviet  prison. 

Raoul  Wallenberg's  whereabouts  de- 
serve to  be  amatter  of  public  record,  not 
a  coileetkn  ot  myths.  If  he  is  dead,  let 
us  know  the  foil  truth.  If  he  Is  alive,  lan- 
guishing in  a  Soviet  prison,  it  is  our 
duty  to  seek  freedom  for  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  World  War  n.  I  think  it  Is 
highly  significant  and  very  Important 
that  the  Congress  oS  the  United  States 
embrace  Raoul  Wallenberg  as  an  batux- 
ary  dtlaen.  m  a  way.  It  is  the  smallest 
gesture  a  grateful  country  can  do  for  this 
great  humanitarian,  and  I  hope  this  ac- 
tion win  be  a  stepping  stone  for  our  ef- 
forts to  discover  the  truth  about  Raoul 
Wallenberg.* 
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BTSLORUSOAN  INCBPENDBNCE 
DAY 

•  Ifr.  RIBCHiS.  ICr.  President.  Wednes- 
day, ICardi  25.  marked  Itie  C3d  anniver- 
•T  of  the  Prodamatton  of  the 
Byehwuarian  Denocratic  Republic,  which 
tookplace tai  Iflnsk.  the  capital  of  Byel- 
omssla.  The  proclamation  on  ICarch  25. 
1918.  of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
PubUe  was  a  high  pofnt  in  the  political 
hirtory  of  Byelorussia  and  martet  a  brief 
P^od  of  genuine  national  freedom  and 
sovcialguty  for  that  nation.  Tht  Red 
AxmylB  foreeful  estabUstmient  of  the 
Byetonurian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
was  speeUkally  designed  to  extinguish 
the  Idea   of  a   free   and   independent 


TWs  kleal  of  freedom,  however,  stffl 
Mw  <«  In  the  hearts  of  ByehnunlaiM 
ewrywhere  and  this  year's  celebratlans 
of  ByeioriMrtan  Independence  Day  are 
•n  expression  of  the  endurance  of  this 


goal.  Recognising  this  ideal,  I  \irge  sup- 
port for  all  efforts  to  secure  the  release 
of  Byelorussian  prisoners  of  conscience 
from  Soviet  JaUs. 

US.  national  security  interests  and 
world  peace  are  well  served  when  captive 
nations  such  as  Byelorussia  are  informed 
of  the  nature  of  Soviet  activities  and  the 
vitality  of  their  respective  cultural  her- 
itages tai  the  United  States.  Indeed,  these 
are  major  objectives  of  Vdce  of  America 
broadcasts.* 


SUPPRESSION  OP  FREEDOM  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
many  pressing  Issues  demanding  our  at- 
tention— our  troubled  economy,  the  pre- 
carious situation  In  Poland — it  Is  easy  to 
push  aside  other  concerns. 

The  one  Issue  that  we  must  not  forget 
is  the  continued  suppression  of  basic 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
not  forget  the  thousands  of  people  who, 
having  been  denied  exit  visas,  live  in  fear 
ol  harassment  and  Imprisonment  nor 
the  hundreds  who  are  in  prison  for 
speaking  out  against  the  regime.  One 
such  person  is  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  who 
Is  being  held  in  prison  despite  his  deter- 
iwating  physical  condition  and  is  bdng 
prevented  from  Joining  his  wife  in  Israel. 
As  honorary  cochairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Committee  for  Shcharansky.  I  have 
long  taken  an  interest  in  his  case.  I  have 
met  with  Dr.  Shcharansky  in  Moscow  and 
with  his  wife  here  in  Washlngtm. 

I  am  heartened  to  know  that  many  of 
my  constituents  have  not  forgotten  the 
suffering  of  Anakdy  Shcharansky  or  the 
many  other  Soviet  Jews  and  dissidents. 
For  example.  I  recentiy  received  a  letter 
from  Eltan  Gorlln  expressing  his  deep 
concern  tar  these  people.  I  ask  that  the 
text   of  his   letter   be   printed  In   the 

RCCOSB. 

Ttie  letter  follows: 

Ik«s  SntATOB  HATHum:  My  name  la  Eltsn 
Ooclln.  I  MB  la  rears  old.  Fd  Uke  to  t«U  you 
that  I  TtmUy  care  for  Anatoly  Scbaraneky  and 
all  the  other  prteonert  of  cmaclenoe  In 
Bu>*l*-  It  la  outrageous  and  unfair  how  In 
Buaala^we  U  no  freedom  of  rvUglon.  If  the 
KQB  eeae  eomebody  going  to  a  aynagogue  on 
a  regular  baata.  terrible  thlngi  wUI  happen 
to  hloL  Peopla  are  arrectad  and  pat  Into  bard 
labor  eampa  Juct  for  being  Jewlab  or  aaklng 
to  go  to  Israel.  For  '"ttenm  Anatoly  Sehar- 
•haky.  a  full  Rrown  man,  since  being  In 
prison  Is  a  fraction  of  a  normal  man's  weight. 
They  are  tortured  there.  Please.  Senator 
Mathlas.  help  Russian  Jewry.  Help  theee  In- 
nocent men  be  released  from  the  bard  labor 
campe  they  are  now  In  and  help  the  Russian 
Jews  leave  Russia  and  come  to  fieedam. 
Please. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BrrAM  QoaxjM.% 


SAIi  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 
•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  repmted  intention  to 


sell  AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and 
Command  System)  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  mistake.  Many  of  us  who  have 
found  hopeful  signs  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration's Middle  East  policy  are  alarmed 
by  it. 

We  have  been  told,  after  all,  that  the 
United  States  must  do  what  Is  necessary 
to  protect  Saudi  security.  I  agree.  Now 
we  are  told  that  we  must  sell  on  air- 
craft that  the  United  States  has  not 
found  It  necessary  to  sell  either  to  our 
NATO  allies  or  to  Israel— the  most 
sophisticated  electronic  warfare  sjrstem 
flying  today.  What  can  justify  this? 

We  have  been  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  protect  Israel's  technologi- 
cal edge  over  her  neighbors.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  sell  a  sjrstem  that  will  allow 
Saudi  Arabia  to  monitor  all  of  Israel's 
airspace.  What  will  happen  then  to  Is- 
rael's edge? 

We  have  been  told  that  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  part  of  a 
larger  American  role  designed  to  sta- 
bilize this  region.  Now  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  in  effect,  a  smaller  role. 
AWACS  planes  now  manned  by  Ameri- 
cans In  Saudi  Arabia  will  be  replaced  by 
systems  manned  by  the  Saudi  Air  Force 
itself.  Does  this  show  American  leader- 
ship? 

We  were  told  that  the  Saudi  request 
for  additional  F-15  equipment  could  be 
deferred  no  longer,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  fulfllling  its  predecessor's  com- 
mitments. Now  the  administration  has 
made  new  commitments  of  Its  own.  Can 
it  show  that  it  has  gained  anything  in 
return? 

Finally,  we  have  been  told  that  the  new 
administratl(Ni  Is  committed  to  showing 
that  the  United  States  can  once  more 
act  like  a  great  power.  Yet  we  appear  un- 
able to  say  no  to  Saudi  Arabia.  How  will 
stabUity  be  created  in  this  world  if  a 
great  power  cannot  say  no  to  a  small 
one? 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider  this 
step.  If  he  proceeds  with  this  sale  the 
bipartisan  support  that  is  needed  to  con- 
duct a  successful  Middle  East  policy  will 
be  In  Jeopardy.  A  decision  not  to  proceed 
with  the  sale  would  be  a  reassuring  sig- 
nal— to  the  Congress,  to  the  public,  and 
to  our  allies— that  American  policy  re- 
mains on  a  soimd  course.* 


COMMENDATION  OF  CRS 

*  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Gilbert 
Oude  and  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Congressicxud  Research  Service  for  the 
excellent  service  which  they  have  pro- 
vided Members  of  Congress  since  the 
legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
Without  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  assimilating  the  mamirn  of  in- 
formation available  in  today's  incivaa- 
Ingly  complex  world  would  be  a  formi- 
dable task.  Under  the  dh«etlon  of  Gilbert 
Oude,  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
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Ice  has  beeome  an  Intatvgl  fovM  la  the 
work  of  Congress. 

I  would  espedally  Uke  to  thank  the 
staff  of  the  CRS  OlBce  of  Itanber  and 
Committee  Relations  for  coordinating 
issue  seminars  on  pertinent  subje^  and 
legislative  institutes  for  eongnaslanal 
staffers.  Over  the  past  weekend.  CBS  held 
their  tUrd  Graduate  Legislative  Imtlttite 
at  the  Federal  KxecuUve  Uistttate  in 
Charlottesville.  Va.  Ttala  graduate  Insti- 
tute is  the  final  stage  In  an  edueatknal 
training  prograkn  tat  legislative  staSeta 
of  congressional  offloes. 

By  simulattaig  the  mechanics  of  legie- 
lative  procedure  in  a  eomprefaenslve  and 
realistic  manner,  the  CRS  graduate  m- 
sUtute  is  a  unique  and  sUmolatlng 
method  of  teaming  parliamentary  proee- 
dure.  Each  partldpant  In  the  CRS 
"mock"  Congress  Is  assigned  a  rde  as 
either  a  Senator  or  Memben  of  OongreM 
and  is  provided  with  a  woridng  draft  of 
a  bllL  The  two  Chamben  htfld  hearings, 
committee  mark  ope.  and  floor  debate^ 
ultimately  going  to  eonferenee  to  recon- 
cile differences.  Tlie  CRS  Ofllee  of  Itan- 
ber  and  Committee  Rdatlons  provides 
professi(maI  support  staff,  legislative 
couns^  and  partlammtary  experts  to 
assist  the  "Senators"  and  "Congicas- 
men"  In  fulfllling  theh*  legislative  respoii- 
sibilities.  Regardless  of  irtiether  or  not 
the  two  Chambers  successfully  "pass" 
legislation,  each  participant  returns  to 
Washington  with  an  enhanced  under- 
standing of  legislative  and  paiilamentary 
procedure— knowledge  InvaluaUe  to 
their  remeetlve  oflloes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Ctmgressional  Research  Service  for  the 
excellent  eontrlbutlon  and  dedicated 
service  it  provides  Members  of  Oongreas. 
Unquestionably,  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  facilitate 
and  strengtiien  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lative brandh. 

Thank  you.* 


INDESmO  TAXES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  April  15 
falls  during  the  congressional  recess  pe- 
riod when  many  of  us  will  be  In  our 
home  States.  I  am  sure  we  win  be  bear- 
ing a  lot  from  constituents  about  their 
tax  returns,  as  they  wfll  be  frceh  on 
their  minds.  It  is  not  (mly  during  April, 
of  course,  that  we  hear  from  constitu- 
ents about  taxes.  The  tax  burden  is  a 
year-round  concern  and  It  should  be.  be- 


cause taxes  oontlnae  to  rise  at  record 
rates. 

This  year.  President  Carter's  last 
budget  forecast  a  rise  in  revenues  of  over 
$100  bllllan.  TUs  gigantic  Increase  in 
the  tax  burden  ttlOcms  last  year's  nearly 
890  billion  increase  and  the  $54  billion 
increase  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  the 
predictions  for  future  tax  years  are  much 
like  this  year:  Thzes  win  rise  hi  the 
range  of  $100  bOllan  a  year  for  the  fore- 
seeaUe  future. 

Looked  at  in  another  way.  taxes  are 
rising  as  a  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  (GNP). 

Ut.  nesldent.  the  f<Aowlng  chart 
shows  the  budget  recdpts  as  a  percent 
ofGNPatthlspotait. 
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HksI  im  1M2  Csrtw  be^trt.  JsasMy  1«. 

Mr.  President,  I  caU  to  my  ccdleagues' 
attention  the  last  ccdumn  in  this  chart, 
which  shows  the  steady  rise  in  taxes  over 
the  next  several  years,  expteased  In  terms 
(A  GNP.  Staioe  I  came  to  the  Senate  In 
1967.  the  tax  rate  has  never  been  so  out 
of  oontroL  In  flscal  year  1967,  for  exam- 
ple, revenues  as  a  percent  of  QMP  were 
19J  percent.  Althon^  there  is  some  rise 
and  fan  of  budget  receipts  relative  to 
GNP,  It  has  been  rdatlvely  stabte  over 
the  past  20  years,  brea^dilng  20  percent 
of  CHIP  only  twice  during  this  period. 
Now  we  seem  to  see  a  paUem  In  which 
this  relative  balance  is  rfi^njitiy  rising 
to  a  higher  platean  hi  tike  22-  to  S-per- 
oent  range. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  coooeraed 
about  this  rising  tax  burden  and  fed  It 
Is  Incumbent  on  Ooogreas  to  pass  tax 
reduction  legislation  this  year. 

One  of  the  proposals  I  support  and  am 
a  co^wnaor  <rf  \b  the  Tax  Equalisation 
Act.  &  1.  introduced  hs  vaj  good  friend. 
Senator  DoLS. 

Indexation  is  a  relatlvdy  stanpte  con- 
cept. As  Inflation  increases,  taxes  are  ad- 
justed downward  to  keep  tazpayen  from 


paying  more  gnd  more  tax.  In  ao 
eases,  taxpayers  who  receive  a  eost-«C- 
Uving  increase  flnd  that  they  are  in  a 
higber  tax  bracket  and  must  pay  more 
tax  than  before  the  cost-of-living  In- 
crease. Ilie  net  effect  is  that  workers  are 
wcnae  off  than  If  tbey  had  had  no  In- 
crease In  Income. 

Under  8.  1,  the  personal  income  tax 
rates,  the  personal  exemptidn.  and  the 
eero  bracket  amount  woidd  be  adjurted 
each  year  to  reflect  the  cost  of  IMng. 
llie  basis  for  determining  the  eoat-of- 
Uving  inereaae  would  be  the  jvevloas 
year's  Consumer  Price  Bidex.  Our  un  Is 
written  to  take  effect  In  1961.  It  wlU 
remain  in  effect  for  4  yean.  This  sunset 
proviskm  Is  an  important  part  o<  the  bin. 
for  it  wm  mandate  a  review  by  Coocreas 
after4yean. 

Who  Is  affected  by  the  preaent  tax  9s- 
tem?  Of  comae  every  taxpayer  Is  harmed 
by  this,  but  the  wont  off  presently  are 
the  low-  and  moderate-inoame  taxpay- 
ers. Hie  Oongressional  Bodget  Ottee  has 
prepared  a  valuable  study. 'nbdedng  the 
Individual  Liccmie  Tax  for  Inflattan." 
This  report,  sent  to  Congress  last  fan. 
shows  the  Impact  of  the  present  tax  ^a- 
tem  on  taxpayers. 

Tbe  CBO  ehait  whldil  shaD  piaee  In 
the  Raoon  aasomea  an  taillatkm  rate  of 
13J  peeent  Fortonatdy.  the  1960  rate 
of  Inflattem  was  lower  than  fhli  ahwil 
12)&  percent.  But  the  CBO  did  we  the 
previous  year's  inflatliwi  rate  In  comput- 
ing this  taUe.  so  It  Is  not  mueaUsUc  of 
them  to  base  their  compulations  on  so 
hlgb  a  rate.  Ttott  most  rdevant  column 
in  their  chart  is  (3),  which  shows  the 
percent  Increase  In  tax  Udifllty  due  to 
Inflation.  The  moat  seriously  affected 
Income  group  Is  In  tibe  $S.000-«-year 
group,  adildi  experiences  an  Increase  of 
over  100  percent  Tlie  average  Increase 
for  an  taxpayers  would  be  4^  percent, 
but  tills  fact  would  be  of  Itttte  eonsola- 
tkn  to  those  low-tneome  taxpayers  who 
earn  leaa  than  $104M»  a  year  but  iriio 
flnd  their  tax  UaUttty  taiereaaed  by  ao 
much. 

It  is  time  for  our  Tax  Code  to  dtanae 
this  bias.  Other  countries.  Imdiidlng 
Canada.  Bnudl.  Australia,  and  Vkaoee. 
already  have  some  form  of  tax  «"«*— <^ 
We  should  move  now  to  put  It  In  plaoe 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  ftesklent,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  attached  chart  be  printed 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RaooBD. 

TIm  chart  follows: 


EFFECT  OF  «  ULS^KCNT  INFUTKM  tATE  ON  IMNVIDUM.  INCOK  TAX  UABIUTY  BY  EXTANDO)  INCOUC  OASS.  IMDi 


•0«wl« 


IS7S  taw  allSTS  is 
T«taftsailliS,"MlL* 
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TO  BUT  TUBH 


ATTBOTDHQ 

coicPAirr 


•  Ifir.  XiONO.  Mr-  Pnridant.  on  AprU  7 
I  neatf9A  •  letter  from  an  cmidoyw  m- 
ttH>l«ti^?n  repretenttng  the  10.400  em- 
ployee* oC  Coottnentel  AlrttneB.  TUa 
Moplayee  croup  is  InTotred  tn  negotls- 
^^^^M  to  •oqulre  a  majority  Intereet  In 
tbeir  nT*»«T  with  an  employee  stock 
ownenhlpplaa  nBK)P). 

TlMae  euiplayeei  are  hoplnv  to  con- 
vert the  -sweat  eaattr*  that  they  have 
tewted  In  their  company  into  tmr* 
equtty  ownerdUp.  The  pUota  have  al- 
ready mr^4****^  to  foreco  15  percent 
of  tutore  eamincB  to  fund  their  portion 
of  the  180P.  Other  employee  greupa  are 
firpr-**^  to  make  etanflar  aacrlflces  in 
order  to  insure  that  they  can  boy  a  ma- 
Jotttar  interest  in  their  company. 

These  amidoyeeB  have  an  oppwtunlty 
to  create  a  showcase  airline— ooe  in 
vdildi  the  employees  tiiemaelves  became 
tho  major  shareholders  in  the  company, 
ir  they  are  soceeesfol  in  their  efforts— 
and  I  hope  that  ther  will  be— thev  may 
«eO  become  the  model  alrUne  in  the  m- 
dnstiy— the  one  to  which  other  carriers 
win  look  when  seeing  a  (onnula  for 


TUeee  employees  are  not  seeing  Oov- 
emmenft  assistance.  This  is  not  a  group 
askli«  for  a  Gofemment  ban  out  or  for 
protoctlan  from  competltloo.  tliey  want 
to  make  It  oo  their  own  in  their  hi^ily 
eompetlUfe  industry.  However,  they  feel 
that  they  can  beet  survive  as  an  employ- 
ee-owned company.  I  expect  that  they 
an  rli^l  Several  stodles  have  shown 
that  employee-owned  companies  are 
mace  productive  and  more  profltalde 
than  their  (■ionvwittff"»"y  owned  com- 
petttocB.  As  this  emplayee  group  ex- 
plained It  to  me.  they  would  not  only  be 
wlllliw  to  make  saerlfloes  in  pay,  they 
would  also  be  wining  to  work  harder  and 
to  work  flnarter.  Thus.  I  would  expect 
this  alrsady-healthy  company  not  only 
to  survive  but  to  thrive  under  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  employees  gain 
a  majority  of  the  stock  with  an  B80P. 

Personally.  I  would  prefer  to  At  with 
an  aMlne  that  is  emidoyee-owned.  I 
think  the  service  would  be  better,  the 
maintenance  more  thorough,  and  the 
overaU  fll^t  far  safer. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  lotai  m«  in 
wishing  ttMae  employeee  wen.  If  they 
are  successful  In  thh  eflmt.  the  success 
of  the  company  itself  win  be  more  wlde- 
if  shared,  and  Its  eventual  success  or 
failure  win  be  idaced  in  the  hands  of 
thoee  upon  whom  Its  success  or  failure 
wm  largely  depend. 

I  would  Uke  to  recite  a  portion  of  the 
test  of  an  advertisement  that  this  em- 
ployee group  has  developed,  llier  antic- 
ipate ntmslng  this  type  of  advertising  to 
promote  thwiiaflves  as  an  employee- 
owned  earner! 

W«  are  no  IOB«r  jtMt  ampiciyew  of  our 
■!•  ttaa  naw  ownen  of  Con- 
or twl  BacAuae 
iaterart.  w»  arc  working 
tba 
m  tlia  world.  Wa  a««n 


It  la  in 


know  bow  to  «o  Itl  AU  wa  bava  to  do  la  glTa 
yoa  the  wortd^  baM  awleat 

It  yoa  have  Aowa  with  na  bafora,  Tou 
>^now  tbar«  baa  alwaya  baan  ■omatblng  "wpt- 
etal'  about  Ooattaantal.  I  know  tt  too.  It's 
tte  pfMa  I  faal— wa  aU  faal— la  our  atrllna. 
I  am  pt>ud  of  Oonttaaatal'a  blatory  and  lt» 
»-.»-ti«j  giowth  tnm  a  ptaoky  llttla  ona 
atop  atrilaa  to  tba  Mg  InMRiattonal  earrlar 
It  to  today.  I  am  prond  a(  Mr.  Bob  SU  wbo 
made  tt  aU  bappan  and  of  Mr.  Al  Mldmaa 
wbo  la  now  laadlng  our  company  f  or  ua.  I  am 
ptoud  of  my  fallow  woikara  and  moatly — 
proud  of  myaalf.  my  training,  and  tba  knowl- 
•dga  I  bava  tbat  I  am  doing  my  vary  baat . .  . 
for  yon  ...  for  my  company  .  .  .  and  for  met 

X  ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Rsooso 
the  tSKt  of  a  recent  adterttoement  for 
■astern  Alrtlnes.  Although  Eastern  has 
only  a  relatlvdy  modest  employee  stock 
ownership  arrangement,  tt  is  dear  that 
they,  too.  think  that  the  public  Is  far 
better  serrsd  when  an  air  carrier  is 
partly  empkyee-owned. 

Hie  text  follows: 
PboM  Mow  Ow,  Toioa  Ooana  Wnx  Ba  Savsa 
BT  A  SroGXHouea 

How,  wbanavar  yon  fly  lartam  Atrllnaa. 
yoor  iiaaiialluii  wm  ba  eonflnnad  by  a  stock- 
boldv,  yonr  baip  cbaekad  by  a  atockboldar. 
aad  your  plana  wm  ba  malntainart  and  flown 

Bacaam  afary  full-ttma  Baatam  amployaa 
wttb  ua  aa  of  January  l  now  owna  a  place 
at  tba  aMlna  tan  abaras  aacb.  Tba  stock 
la  symboUe  of  tlia  ataka  aacb  of  ua  bas  In 
tba  futora  at  Bsatam  Alrtlnaa. 

Wa>a  alwmya  aald  it's  serrlca  tbat  makea 
tba  dmnnea  wban  you  cbooas  an  airline. 
Now  tbat  dlffartnea  wm  be  even  greater.  Tbe 
sarvlea  yoaH  gat  tram  ua  aa  stockboldera— 
tba  astra  tboogbt  and  effort  you'd  aspect 
tnm  a  part  uauas  -wm  be  your  dividend 
tor  flying  wttb  ns.  wall  ba  trying  eren  bard- 
ar  to  earn  our  wlagi  arary  day. 

m  tbla  oooDtry.  ttasra  aia  a  lot  of  alrllnas 
you  can  call.  But  tbare^  only  one  wbare  tbe 
tba 


VOTINO  RIOHTB  ACT 

•  lir.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1881  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  as 
a  cosponsor  of  tbe  legtalatlon.  Without 
congrassknal  action,  the  vitaUy  impor- 
tant Voting  Righto  Act  of  1966  wffl  ex- 
pire in  1983. 

The  right  to  vote  in  free  Sections  is 
powerful  and  precious.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  free  society.  As  Lyndon  Johnson 
said  when  meaking  in  support  at  voting 
ri^to  legislation  in  1957— 

TbU  rlgbt  to  vote  la  tbe  basic  rlgbt  wltb- 
out  wblcb  all  otbam  are  ineanlnglsm.  It  glvea 
people — peofde  aa  Indlvlduala— control  over 
tbair  own  deatlnlea. 

The  r'4ht  to  vote  is  exidkdtly  pro- 
tected by  our  Constitotkin.  but  it  is  the 
Congress  that  Is  constltutlanaUy  charged 
with  the  responsibfllty  to  make  sure  that 
right  is  more  than  a  promise. 

In  1965,  Congress  took  decisive  steps 
to  secure  the  franchise  for  an  Americans 
by  enacting  the  Voting  Righto  Act.  These 
proteetlans  have  been  extended  twice 
since  then,  in  1970  and  1975.  They  have 
also  been  extended  to  language  mlnorl- 


ttes.  partksularly,  Hispanic  Americans  of 
the  Southwest  Now.  Coogrees  must  once 
more  determine  the  fate  of  this  historic 
legislation  before  Ito  pro^ctlons  expire. 

The  Voting  Righto  Act  has  brought 
dramatic  changes  in  minority  registra- 
tion and  voting.  Tbe  number  ot  black 
Awyj^^anM  registered  to  vote  in  the 
southern  States,  for  example,  has  more 
than  doubled  sinoe  1986.  In  my  own  State 
of  Colorado.  Hispanic  voter  registration 
has  continually  Increased,  including  a 
41-peroent  increase  between  the  1976  and 
1980  Presidential  riectkins.  with  actual 
voter  turnout  up  by  23,000.  Hlspanlcs  are 
parUdpattng  in  the  poUtlcal  process  not 
Just  as  voters  but  also  as  successful  can- 
didates for  oOce,  thanks  to  the  Voting 
Rll^toAct. 

Deq>lto  substantial  progrees,  the  pro- 
tections of  the  act  are  stfll  needed.  Un- 
fortunately, the  potential  for  abuse  of 
the  doctoral  process  Is  stUl  great  If  the 
Voting  Righto  Act  is  not  extended,  there 
win  be  virtually  no  remedy  for  discrimi- 
nation at  the  voting  booth.  If  it  is  ex- 
tended, however,  it  wm  assure  protection 
of  the  basic  and  fundamental  right  to 
vote  in  three  important  ways: 

First,  It  win  extend  for  10  years  the 
section  5  predearance  requiremento  by 
wtilch  some  Jurisdictions  must  obtain 
Federal  approval  for  any  change  in  vot- 
ing procedures.  Tliese  requiremento 
aiH>ly  to  Jurisdictions  which  have  his- 
torically withheld  the  ballot  from  a  sig- 
nlflcant  numl>er  of  their  citizens,  and 
prohlbito  them  from  changing  their 
election  laws  without  a  showing  that  the 
changes  are  not  discriminatory.  This 
section,  the  heart  tut  the  Voting  Righto 
Act  for  the  last  decade,  has  been  partic- 
ularly effective  in  blocking  racial  gerry- 
mandering— attempto  to  evade  the  law 
through  unfair  redlstrlcting.  at-large 
elections,  annexations,  new  runoff  re- 
quiremento. and  last  minute  shlfto  In 
policy  plans.  The  Voting  Righto  Act  If 
extended.  wlU  prevent  attempto  to  dttute 
the  power  of  any  Individual's  vote.  Ex- 
tension is  particularly  important  at  this 
time  in  view  of  the  upcoming  redistrict- 
ing  which  win  result  from  our  recent 
census. 

Next  It  would  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  to  clarify  the  burden  of  proof  In 
voting  discrimination  cases.  This  amend- 
ment would  restate  Congress  Intent  that 
violations  of  the  act  can  be  established 
by  proof  of  discriminatory  df ect  as  wdl 
as  discriminatory  Intent. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  extend 
for  7  years  the  language  minority  pro- 
tections added  in  1975.  These  provisions 
mandate  Kmngnai  elections  In  counties 
with  a  large  non-English  speaking  pop- 
ulation and  have  played  a  key  role  in 
encouraging  those  wbo  speak  languages 
other  than  English  to  partldpate  in  the 
dectoral  process.  These  provisions  must 
be  preserved. 

The  progress  we  have  made  in  securing 
free  access  to  the  banot  f or  aU  our  citi- 
zens cannot  be  denied.  We  can  continue 
tills  progress  if  we  once  again  extend  the 
Voting  Righto  Act.* 


AprU  1(K  1981 
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«■  David 
ffrilowtng 


Tlie  HouBe  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,   Rev.  Jan 
Ford,    DJ>.,    (rffered    the 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  FMher.  Tbaa  muttnar  of 
our  heaiti,  keep  as  to  draw  near  to 
Thee  In  alBcetity  and  tmth.  Bidow  ua 
with  oourase  that  la  botn  of  loyalty  to 
all  that  IB  noble  and  worthy,  that 
aoofna  to  conipromlae  wtth  Injnatlry 
and  knows  no  fear  when  truth  and 
right  are  tn  Jeopardy.  Gnuit  ua  this 
day  new  tiee  of  frtwMkhlp  and  new  op- 
portunltlea  of  service.  All  of  irtileh  we 
aak  In  Tlur  name. . 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  8FKAKER.  Hie  diair  has  ez- 
amtned  the  Journal  of  tbe  lait  day's 
limnmilliHi  and  announoefl  to  the 
Houae  his  approval  thereof  . 

Punuant  to  dauae  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  HOME  OWMERIUUP 
OPPOSTUNITT  ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  LAMT08  asked  and  was  given 
permlaslon  to  addreaa  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LAMTOa  Mr.  Qpeaker,  the 
dream  of  owning  one's  own  home  is 
rapidly  vanishing  for  moat  young  tarn- 
fllea.  This  la  paitieulatly  true  In  plaoee 
such  as  Calif  orala's  San  Mateo  County 
where  real  estate  coato  have  aoared 
beyond  the  reach  of  aU  but  the 
wealthiest 

In  OTder  to  cope  with  this  problem.  I 
am  Introductaig  the  Home  Ownership 
OppcaetasOby  Act  of  IMl— «  oomman- 
sense  measure  geared  to  the  tiicosiiea 
and  aqriratkms  of  middle  daas  Ameri- 
cans. This  legislation  wfll  again  open 
wide  the  door  <tf  reaUatle  hope  and 
practleal  opportunity  for  minions  of 
young  Americana— both  ainato  and 
married— irtio  want  to  buy  and  to  live 
In  their  own  homea,  and  who  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  save  a  significant  portion  of 
their  Income  to  achieve  their  individu- 
al vendon  of  the  generatianaKdd 
American  dieam  of  huineuwiiwiahlp. 

My  mearnre.  Mr.  ^leaker.  win  revive 
the  severely  dcpwaaed  bouring  Indus- 
try. It  wfll  put  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  construction  and  rdated  indnstriea 
ba^  on  the  Job.  It  wffl  generate  a  new 
wave  of  sastogs  that  our  erionomy  dea- 
peratdy  needs. 

Bmetmcnt  of  this  legWalJon  Is  an 
Inveatment  In  the  future  of  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  wlah  to  have 
their  own  stake  in  our  sodety.  This 
legislation  wffl  trigger  the  building  of 


hundreds  of  thousands  of 

for  our  young  famlliw   and  that  Is  tbe 

beat  way  to  build  i 


THE  GOAL  OF  BUDCgT  CPTS:  A 
BAIWkNCED  BULMiET 


(Mr.    SOLOMON    asked    and 

jhwn  pi!wil—ln«  to  ■ititp»i«  tHm  Ittmm* 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaika.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  caU  your  attention  to 
yesterday's  editorial  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star— fw  It  reminds  those  irtio 
need  to  be  reminded  that  Ronald 
Reagan  Is  President— not  Jzm  Johbb. 
Tip  OlfBnx,  or  Dab  Rosibkowiki. 

Apparently  such  reminders  are  In 
order,  no  one  baa  ever  suiiibUkI  tbat 
this  Congraas  rubberstamp  Preaident 
Reagan's  economic  program— but  tt  is 
oomidetdy  inappropriate  for  a  hand- 
ful of  powerful  committee  diaimien  to 
summarily  diBcatd  tbe  Reagan  propoB- 
alB  and  ram  their  own  BO-caDed  alter- 
nattve  lAma  tbroog^i  their  oommtt- 
teea. 

I  find  It  taitrtguing.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
tbat  «^*ii*f  Mwwiy  their  oomidatnto 
about  tbe  PreBtdenfa  idan  Is  tbat  tbe 
budget  defletta  would  be  too  Ug. 

Ttaia  comes  from  a  party  tbat  bas 
banded  this  Nation  budget  defldto 
every  aingte  year  ainee  1960. 

TliiB  comes  from  a  party  wtioae  ma- 
jority leader  stood  before  us  last 
spring  and  taMtated  that  the  1961 
budget  bad  a  62  billion  amptUB.  wbich 
turned  out  to  be  a  $60  uman  defldt 

Ever  Btnee  be  first  ontUned  his  eco- 
nomte  propoaala,  tbe  President  baa  put 
uBonnotiee  that  he  would  propose  as 
many  budget  cute  as  are  neeeasary  to 
balance  the  budget  by  flaeal  year  1964: 
ao  maylie  tt  is  about  time  our  friends 
on  tbe  majority  side  met  bis  dial- 
If  they  want  to  convlnoe  the 
peoide  that  their  sudden 
wttb  budcet  defldto  is  more 
than  Just  pidttical  drwihietanr.  then  I 
sugsest  we  canod  our  Easter  recess 
rlgbt  here  and  now.  roU  up  our 
sleevoa,  and  cut  tbe  budget  some  more 
unto  tt  la  balanced. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahnma.  Mr. 
sneaker,  wffl  tbe  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mdaboma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaktr,  tbe  gentleman  reads  his 
statifnwnt  wdL  ObviouBly  he  has  not 
read  tbe  budget  If  be  bad.  he  would 
know  tbat  the  budget  of  the  Houae 
Budget  Committee  irtiieb  was  adopted 
last  nli^t  contatna  three-quarters  of 
the  administration's  speialliig  cuts.  It 


artnally  spends  leas  and  baa  moae  cute 
than  tiy>  atknlniBtratlon  augvesta.  and 
tbe  defldt  to  half  tbe  slae. 

I  hope  tbat  tbe  gentleman  who  has 
spoken  against  big  defldta  wffl  Join  us 
In  wunMnM**g  tbe  riiiiiiiilttee  docu- 
ment taiBtead  of  supporting  a  defldt  of 
$56  bffllan  next  year. 

Mr.  SOUni ON.  Mr.  bleaker,  I  ap- 
preciate tbe  lematkB  of  M**  imtlrman 
ftom  OkUmma  dfr.  Jons),  and  I 
would  flke  to  say  that  I  wffl  Join  hhn 
In  more  cuts,  if  be  wante  me  to. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Tbe  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sou>- 
■i(»)  has  expired. 


given 
tbe  nonae  tar  1 


I  bad  not 
tblB 


NO  RUBBERSTAMP  FOR  REAOAN 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  SIMON 

l)f  lllllSSllHI  to 

minute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr. 
faitended  to  address  tbe 
morning,  but  I  beard  tbe 
gentleman  from  New  Totk  (Mr. 
Moai)  cxttldae  tbe 
and  uae  tbe  Wmbti^tan  Star  editotial 
tai  his  statfmmf  Now.  tbe  W^btaw- 
ton  Star  frequently  baa  excrilent  edl- 
torialB.  but  to  BiwgBBt  tbat  tbe  Budget 
Committee  simpiy  mbiierBtanp  tbe 
budget  of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  no  matter  wbo  tbe  ftealdent  is, 
just  does  not  make  sense.  And  we  did 
not  In  tbe  Bndget  Conmdttee  do  tbat 
on  tbe  Democratic  dde  when  Jlsmiy 
Carter  was  tbe  Piislilfnt  I  do  not 
tUnk  we  should  do  it  on  tbe  Republi- 
can side  wlien  Ronald  Reagan  is  PrsBi- 
dent 

To  the  credit  of  our  coDesgne,  tbe 
of  tbe  Committee  on  the 
e  do  have  a  defldt  tbat  IB  ap- 
predahly  mmller,  and  if  my  eoUsagne. 
tbe  g— «"*— "  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BaumnrnX  wffl  look  back,  be  wffl  find 
that  tbe  last  two  Prealdente  to 
defldte  and  a  aUglit  auipta 
these:  One  waa  naoied  I^ndon  John- 
son, and  the  other  waa  nasaed  Hany 
Ttuman.  As  I  recall,  ndtber  one  waa  a 
RQiubllcan  Piiskkiit  I  may  be 
curate  on  tbat  Tbe 
correct  me  if  be 


OFT  WBAm,  JIM  BRADY 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  wm 
permission  to  addw  tbe  Howe  for  1 
mtamte  and  to  reviae  and  extend  hie 
remarka.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Reaerviiw  the  right 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  enter  later  taito  the 
tbat  was  going  on  here  a 


e.g.,  O  1407  m  207  ptaa. 
by  ihe  Mfhrr  «■  the 
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MO  and  toTlvoroudy  protest 
the  aetloai  of  the  Demoermtle  Budget 
Oommtttee  yeeterday  and  to  rapport 
what  the  President  is  tryinc  to  do  and 
what  the  people  want  him  to  do.  I  wUl 
turn  to  another  suhject. 

TeatetdAy  the  most  loved  team  In 
twaehalT.  the  Chleaco  Cube,  opened  a 


Aa  a  Uf eknc  Cuba  fan.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  and  watched  many  opening 
day  ceremonies,  nervous  and  ezdted 
about  the  beginning  of  a  new  season. 
Vtar  It  Is  on  this  day  that  all  past  mis- 
takes are  forgotten,  and  all  the  frus- 
tratiaas  of  last  season's  losses  forgiv- 
en. And  It  Is  CO  this  day  that  the  Chi- 
cago Cuba,  unto  proven  otherwise,  are 
as  good  as  any  team  In  baseball. 

But  It  Is  not  miy  purpose  today  to 
extol  the  vtatues  of  the  Chicago  Cubs. 
Umlted  as  those  virtues  have  been  In 
seasons  past.  Rather,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  plaoe  in  the  Rboosb  the  well  wishes 
of  the  tens  gathered  In  beautiful  Wrlg- 
ley  Field  f <»-  one  of  the  Cubs  best  fans. 
Jim  Brady. 

On  the  count  of  three,  neaiiy  40.000 
Cub  tens  delivered  in  unison  the  mes- 
sage. "Get  Wen.  Jim  Brady."  surely 
the  loudest  and  longest  get  well  wish 
ever  given. 

I  want  to  add  my  voice,  apd  I  know 
an  Americans  want  to  add  theirs,  to 
those  <tf  the  Cub  fan  In  Wrigley  Field 
and  say.  "Get  Wen.  Jtan  Brady." 


A  TRIBDTV  TO  THK  LATE  GEN. 
OliAR  N.  BRADLEY 

dfr.  GOU>WATER  a^ed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaika.) 
Mr.  GOU>WATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
with  deep  regret  that  I  noted  the 
',  of  our  cuuntiy's  last  remaining 
five-star  general  this  week.  Omar  N. 


General  Bradley,  fondly  known  as 
the  GX's  General,  could  Just  ss  weU 
haw  been  known  as  the  General's 
GeneraL  nils  country  has  not  seen  a 
finer  military  conmander.  humanitar- 
ian and  gentleman  in  this  century.  We 
should  an  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
enepttonal  tDdMduaL 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sseetlng  Gen- 
eral Bradley  upon  a  number  of  occa- 
slonB  and  discovered  for  myself  these 
remarkable  quaUtlea.  It  was  no  sur- 
to  me  that  the  general  could  un- 
roles  as  diverse  as  field  com- 
of  UJEL  troops  In  Europe 
dmtw  Worid  War  n.  first  head  of  the 
JMnt  Chlefii  of  Staff.  Administrator  of 
the  VA.  Chairman  of  the  NATO  MUl- 
tary  Conmlttee  and.  in  a  seoood 
career,  chairman  of  the  Bulova  Watch 
0&  Wu  keen  mind,  unassuming 
nature,  nnflaging  loyalty,  patriotlon. 
and  integrity  leprwented  the  finest 
Mpeets  of  American  heritage. 

I  am  sure  my  coDeagnes  recan  that 
the  last  Congress  ordered  struck  and 


presented  a  gold  medal  to  actor  John 
Wayne.  General  Bradley  commented 
on  John  Wayne's  life  and  cotitribu- 
tlons  at  that  time,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
share  his  wwds  with  my  ooUeagues.  as 
I  feel  they  describe  his  own  life  as 
weU.  He  said.  "John  Wayne  represents 
the  fighting  spirit  that  has  forgMl 
America." 

We  should  an  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect upon  the  death  of  this  great  man. 
whose  life  was  a  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  ardent  patriotism  is  the  most  ac- 
ceptable demonstration  of  faith  in  our 
great  Nation. 


LEGISLA- 
VIOLENT 


INTRODUCTION  OF 
TION  TO  CURB 
CRIME  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permisBicHi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  the  at- 
tempted ■Bsasilnafinn  of  President 
Reagan  and  the  shooting  of  Press  Sec- 
retary Brady  and  the  two  law  officers 
is  the  most  recent  and  dramatic  inci- 
dent in  a  long  and  growing  wave  of 
violent  crime.  Tuesday  I  introduced 
legislatlnn  intended  to  lessen  violence 
in  our  country.  It  is  a  three  biU  pack- 
age aimed  at  reducing  the  avallaMlity 
of  handgims,  increasing  the  mfaiiTnniw 
penalties  for  violent  crimes,  and  also 
expanding  Federal  law  to  provide  the 
death  penalty  for  murdering  a  Federal 
employee  or  official  during  an  at- 
tempted Presidential  assasstaiatlcm. 

The  statistics  are  staggering.  An  esti- 
mated 30.000  Americans  are  murdered 
each  year.  Of  that  number  half  are 
killed  with  tiMiHf  itM  Our  recent  his- 
tCMT  is  marred  by  assassinations.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  leaders 
lost.  I  also  need  not  remind  you  that 
another  black  youth  has  been  found 
dead  in  Atlanta,  his  name  added  to  the 
victims'  Ust  of  a  swwrless  and  de- 
praved rampage.  Violence  must  be 
chedted.  Existing  laws  must  be 
strengthened  and  enforced,  and  the 
avaflabOlty  of  handguns  limited. 

The  Congress  deaiiy  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  act  promptly  to  curb  violent 
crime— a  responsibility  that  can  no 
knger  be  shiiked.  In  a  special  order 
today  I  wm  further  describe  the  scope 
of  my  propoaed  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
ducing the  vitdenoe  that  burdens  our 
society  so  heavIly.N 


DEMOCRATIC  BUDGET  WOULD 
CUT  DEFENSE  SPENDING 


(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
kind  of  Interesting  and  exdtlng  to 
hear  the  dispute  now  going  on  about 
the  budget.  We  have  been  watting 
here  for  about  3M  months  to  have 


some  active  oooilderatiai  and  discus- 
sion on  It.  but  I  would  suggest  that  aU 
is  not  wimderful  with  that  budget 
rassfrt  out  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  have  Just  heard  that  they  wiU 
bring  us  a  lesser  deficit  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  President.  Of  course,  we 
have  arrived  at  that  by  adjusting  some 
of  the  economic  assumptions  that  go 
into  that  budget;  iMit.  most  Imjwrtant- 
ly,  we  have  arrived  at  that  by  cutting 
the  Defense  budget's  projected  in- 
crease by  about  $4.S  bOlkni. 

It  Is  ratho-  inmk:  that  this  week  this 
country  suffered  the  loss  of  General 
Bradley.  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  they  quoted  from  one  of  his  very 
eloquent  statements  made  several  dec- 
ades ago  about  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try had  not  realised  it  was  necessary 
to  maintain  our  mUltary  might,  that 
we  had  shirked  our  responslbiUty.  and 
that  the  ultimate  result  of  an  that  was 
the  spilling  of  tdood  of  our  young  men 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
aU  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
go  about  trying  to  ode-up  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  figures  by  cutting  the  De- 
fense budget. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  LEOISLA- 
TION  WtOM  SUBCOMMl'lTEE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 
AND  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  WIK'I'U  ssked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlM.) 

Mr.  WlKTU.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  today  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, and  Finance  of  the  Committee 
(m  Enogy  and  Conuneroe.  I  am  intro- 
ducing four  pieces  of  legislatkm:  First, 
the  Public  Trlecnrnmimications  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1971.  second,  two  irteces 
of  legislation  related  to  authorlaatiini 
of  the  FCC  and  the  NTIA.  and.  final- 
ly, the  MotCK-  Vehicle  Safety  Amend- 
ments Act  of  IMl.  We  wOl  have  state- 
ments placed  in  the  Raooas  on  each  of 
those  ptooes  of  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  Just  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  mnmin^  Mfiry 

closely  the  excellent  budget  reported 
out  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
last  ni^t.  I  would  point  out  for  every- 
body's analysis  that  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures found  in  the  House  budget 
are  lower  than  those  provided  by  the 
President,  and.  second,  that  the  deficit 
is  more  than  SO  percent  smaller  than 
that  suggested  by  the  admlnlstratlan. 
These  are  very  key  elements. 

Finally,  in  the  iwidget  we  have  a 
level  of  defense  expenditures  that  is 
$900  million  higher  than  that  found  in 
the  President's  request  submitted  to 
the  Congress. 


I        □  Ills 

We  have  been  challenged  on  some  of 
the  assumptions  in  the  legislation  by 
our  cpneagues  on  the  Republican  side. 
The  economic  assumptions  have  been 
challenged  by  our  colleagues  here. 
Tliese  are  the  same  economic  assump- 
tions that  have  beoi  accepted  by  the 
RepubUcan-cmtroUed  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

We  have  also  beoi  challenged  on  the 
deficit  flgwes  in  our  budget.  We  would 
note  last  night  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  refused  to  accept  the 
Presidait's  budget  because  they  agree 
with  us  that  the  deficit  was  too  high. 

I  would  Just  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  very  car^PuIly  the  fine  docu- 
ment presented  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOXWE— SUB- 
PENA  FOR  DEPOSITION  IN 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
AGAINST  JOSHUA  EILBERG 
The  Bpmktst  hdd  before  the  House 

the  f ollowtng  rrmmimii'atiOT*  from  the 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

UjB.  Homs  or  Hamiisiiiiiii. 

OWICB  or  IBS  Clok. 
WuMmgtim.  D.<1.  AvrU  19. 199L 
Hon.  "nmus  P.  O'MIbu.  Jr.. 
The  aptmktt,  C7.&  Houae  i^  Rtpraeutatirm, 
WMMntgUm,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  SmuEo:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pumtant  to  Rule  L  (SO),  tbat  I  bave  been 
aerved  with  s  deporittai  sobpena  in  an 
■ctkm  entitled  VnUed.  Statea  cf  Amertem,  v. 
JoOtMa  tmerg.  Tbe  mlipeDa  would  alw  re- 
quire me  te  prodoee  ceftala  reoonk  main- 
tslned  by  nor  ottlee. 
The  mAiyi'^  Is  avaOatole  in  my  offloe  f or 

With  Und  regard!.  I  am 
StiKvMly. 

EsHDim  L.  HiBiaiw.  Jr.. 
derk.  VS.  Honae  t^ Mapreaemtmtiiin 
Br  W.  lUnioaa  Ooucr. 


CLARIFICATION  ON  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  FIGURES 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permtelon  to  addreas  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaite.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aony 
the  gentleman  from  GaUfomla  (Mr. 
LuiRiBBii)  sou^t  to  link  the  death  of 
General  Bradley  with  the  dispute  over 
military  budget  propoaals  that  has 
arisen  between  the  admtailstratiao  and 
the  Houae  Budget  Oommtttee.  General 
Bradley  was  one  of  the  most  honored 
of  aU  American  beroea  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  our  military  f oicea  in 
World  War  n.  AU  of  us  in  the  House 
share  a  pfof ound  aense  of  loss  with  his 
death  and  an  enotmoua  respect  for  hia 
oontrHiutlons  to  his  country  In  life 

But  I  think  as  kxw  as  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  has  tnaOt  those  com- 
ments it  mii^t  be  Impottant  to  note, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oiriorado  (Mr. 


I)  Just  said,  that  the  outlays  pro- 
toy  the  Budget  Committee  tear 
fiscal  1963  are  $900  mfllkm  greater 

than  the'  r»d>/wninmniimMnnm  of  the  ad- 

mlnlstratlon. 

Second,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jcnras)  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  indicat- 
ing that  $189  lillllon.  the  amount  rec- 
ommended br  the  Budget  Committee, 
is  the  maximum  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  eff ectlvdy  spend  in  the 
next  fiaeal  year. 

So  I  think  the  important  thing  we 
ou^t  to  understand  is  that  both  poUt- 
ical  partlea  are  supporting  the  largest 
peacetime  increases  in  military  outlays 
and  ejqiendltures  in  Uie  hist<H7  of  our 
ooui^Ty.  It  does  not  serve  the  public 
wen  to  fanply  that  (me  skle  of  this 
House  is  ivpoeing  adequate  mllttary 
outlays,  evedally  when  the  commit- 
tee proposals  are.  in  fact,  larger  than 
those  proposed  by  the  administration. 

An  of  us.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  are  tobm  to  support  a 
strmg  rfM^«wi  security.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  place  bef <»e  the  coimtry 
Infmmatkm  which  is  Inootteet  and 


1 

his 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permtasion  to  address  the  House  for 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  ' 
remaika.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip  the  program  scheduled  fol- 
lowing the  Easter  recess  wbea  we  re- 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  wffl  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  FOI£Y.  Mr.  ^teaker.  the 
House,  irtien  it  adjourns  today  wffl  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday,  Aprfl  37  in 
aocotdanoe  with  the  receas  rescdutian. 

On  Monday,  April  37,  it  is  planned 
to  meet  at  noon  in  a  pro  forma  session 
and  no  bffls  are  sdieduled. 

On  Tueaday,  April  38,  the  Houae  wffl 
meet  at  noon  and  It  is  my  Intention  to 
adE  unanimous  consent  today  that  the 
District  of  Oidumbia  bustaiess  usuaUy 
in  order  on  Monday,  the  37th  of  April, 
be  petmltted  to  be  in  order  on  Tues- 
day, the  38th.  If  that  unanimous  con- 
is  agreed  to,  the  leadership  in- 
to schedule  HJL  3819,  to  to- 
t  the  Federal  paymmt  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  Wednesdsy,  April  39,  the  House 
wffl  meet  at  3  pjn.  in  a  pro  forma 


On  Thursday  and  the  iMdance  of  the 
week  the  House  wffl  meet  at  11  ajn.  It 
is  our  intentfcm  at  that  time  to  take 
up,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  the 
tiKal  year  1963  budget  reaolutkin.  It  is 
Mnnrtn*  that  that  may  carry  over 
untfl  Friday. 


I  would  also  note  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, and  I  know  the  disthiguished 
RQNibliean  leader  would  agree,  that 
we  complete  the  budget  resotntion  on 
that  wedt,  and  so  the  usual  departure 
times  and  adjournment  times  of  the 
House  wffl  not  be  assured  hi  that 
wedc  and  Membos  should  assume  a 
Friday  sesskm. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f<n- his  response. 

First  of  sU,  may  I  say  I  wffl  not 
object  to  moring  the  District  Day 
from  Monday  to  Tueaday,  iw^ogniring 
that  Members  wffl  have  that  extra  day 
coming  off  the  Easter  recess  to  get  ad- 
Justed. 

But  I  do  questkm  why  we  would  not, 
for  example,  begin  consideration  of 
the  budget  reacdutkm  on  Wednesday 
rather  than  simply  having  a  pro  forma 
■fBBlnn  It  is  a  loss  of  a  eomiAete  day. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  there  wffl 
be  10  hours  of  general  debate  on  the 
budget  reaotution.  4  hours  oa  Hum- 
phrey-Hairidna. 

Admittedly  we  have  to  have  a  rule, 
but  not  tor  general  debate,  only  f  or 
the  amendments  that  wffl  be  made  in 
order  to  the  budget  reatdution.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  get  started  in  a  more  rea- 
sonable pattern,  maybe  even  conceiv- 
ably on  Wedneaday.  I  would  have  been 
wining  to  come  in  at  noon  rather  than 
3  o'dock.  getting  aomethlng  out  of  the 
way  Wednesday  and  Thursday  so  that 
we  do  not  give  any  Indicatian  that  we 
are  going  to  sUp  on  that  sdiedule  we 
have  bound  oursdves  to  earlier. 

Mr.  FOIXY.  If  the  gentleman  wffl 
yield  further,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  mairtf*"  that  schedule 
that  we  have  Jointly  agreed  upon.  It 
may  be  that,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted  on  Tueaday.  acme  consulta- 
tkm  wffl  be  undertaken  with  the  Re- 
pubMcan  h  aiii  rihip  about  the  poadbfl- 
ity  of  starting  on  Wednesday.  I  am  not 
able  to  assure  the  gentleman  at  this 
^im#j  that  that  wffl  be  done,  but  I  cer- 
tainly assure  him  that  it  wffl  be  con- 
sidered, subject  to  a  rule  being  grant- 
ed.   

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  urge  the  ma- 
jority sfale  to  give  serious  considera- 
tkm  to  that,  because  under  tbe  pro- 
gram, as  initially  outUned.  tt  really  re- 
sults in  a  kMs  of  a  complete  day  on 
Wedneaday  idien.  frankly,  3,  4,  5 
hours  could  Iwttcr  be  used  in  a  general 
itltffiMrini  of  the  budget  reaolntian  or 
on  Humidirey-Hawklna.  wliklMiver. 

Mr.  FOUEY.  If  the  gmtleman  wffl 
yidd  further,  we  certainly  understand 
the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
long  period  of  debate  that  is  required 
under  the  Budget  Act,  and  the  poari- 
billty  of  usiiw  Wednesdsy  for  some  of 
that  ddiate.  Agatai  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man it  wffl  be  considered  as  a  poaslble 
alternative. 

Mr.  M^r*™'-  But  Members  should 
be  alert  to  be  here  on  Friday? 
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Mr.  POLBT.  ToL  I  repeat  aaaln. 
ienben  dioald  MMBBB  A  PMday  eea- 

lon  aadBhoiild  not  ■■ ii  that  the 

win  onlr  be  etajinc  late  on 
We  BBltfit  be  In  a  late  aea- 
OB  Tliiiieiiay  as  vdl.  and  we 
to  wwmletii  the  budget  reaola- 
tloB  In  tbeveek  of  tbe  rrth. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Tbere  ie  no  BMOtlan 
r.  If  there  ie  a  VHdajr  aee- 
of  that  tet««ay  period  or  ueual 
i  time  of  S  o'doek. 
Mr.  VOUnr.  AwUn,  I  do  not  think  It 
la  pQHftle  at  thli  time  to  shre  ataaoiute 
aamaBoe  on  that.  We  vould  hope 
that  the  bodpet  would  be  eompleted 
by  the  UBoal  S  o'doek  adjourament 
thne  on  FHday.  but  again.  I  would 
have  to  eaution  an  Membera  that  that 
ii  auhJeet  to  oomplettng  our  work,  and 
that  that  wm  have  fhat  pviorltj  In  the 
week  of  theSTth. 

Mr.  MICHXL.  I  undentand.  I  think 
tfant  might  be  an  the  more  reaaon  for 
our  attenipting  to  begin  on  Wedneaday 
ao  that  there  would  be  mote  reaaon- 
f  or  getting  out  at  a 
)  on  Friday  for  Memben  who 
hare  to  have  travd  plana  to  go  back 
and  forth  to  their  dtatrieta. 
I  thank  the  BMjorltjr  e^ilp  f or  hto  re- 


The  aPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqneot  of  the  gentlenmn  from 
Waahlngton? 

There  waa  no  ohieetkn. 


wtlmated  that  we  have  aa  mueh 
oO  left  M  we  have 


nrmuf ahonal  FRixHDflHip 

MARATHON 


The  SPKAKKR.  Dhder  a  prerioua 
order  of  the  flouan.  the  gentleman 
from  Caitfaraia  (Mi.  Rowxmi)  la  reeog- 
nteed  ftar  •  Bdnutea. 
•  Mr.  HUMTBL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urdaj.  April ».  IMl.  the  flret  Intamar 
ttanal  Friendddp  Marathon  wfll  be 
hdd.  The  raee  win  begin  In  the  lovely 
dty  of  ChulaVlata.  GaUf ..  whidi  I  am 
proud  to  repreaent  in  OongreaL 

The  raee  wfll  flniah  at  Roaarlto 
Beach.  In  the  State  of  BaJa  Calif omia 
Norte.  RepubUe  of  Mexloo.  Ihii  win 
be  the  firat  marathon  to  erom  the 
border  between  the  United  Statee  and 


More  than  1.000  worid-dam  partlel- 
panta  are  expected.  The  Joint  iponaori 
of  the  event  are  the  Chula  Vlata  and 
Tijuana  Chamben  of  Commeroe. 

I  win  be  there  on  the  SSth  with  aev- 
eral  kwal  dlgnitariea  to  begin  the  mar- 
athon, prior  to  a  pair  of  town-haU 
meetlnga  in  Chula  Vlata  and  Imperial 


MAKING  Of  ORDKR  DIBTIUCT 
OP  COLOMBIA  BUaiNiDM  ON 
TDHBDAT.  APRIL  38.  1961 

Mr.   POLKT.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   aik 
Bonaent  that  Diatiiet  of 
■tnem  under  role  XUV. 
S,  be  in  order  on  Tneaday,  Aprfl 

St.  IML        

The  SFKAKER.  Ii  there  objection 
to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Waahlngton? 
lliere  waa  no  objection. 


Chula  Vlata.  cohoet  dty  of  the  mara- 
thon, la  located  halfway  between  San 
EMego  proper  and  the  border  with 
Mexico.  Chula  Vlata'a  population  of 
75,000  la  aerved  by  a  fine  dty  govern- 
ment headed  by  Mayor  wm  Hyde. 

I  look  forward  to  the  marathon,  as 
do  my  fellow  reaidentB  of  the  South 
Bay 


MBI'BiaiNO  WITH  CALKNDAR 
WBDNBBDAT  BUSUiaHB  ON 
WBJiUHUAT,  APRIL  80.  1981 

Mr.  POIXT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aek 
HnaiiiuMme  oonaent  that  the 
tai  ordv  under  the  Calendar 
day  rule  be  rtieptiiatij  with  on  Wednes- 
day, April  99. 1981. 

The  SFRAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


I  no  objeetlan. 


AUTHOHIZINO  THE  SPKAKKR  TO 
AOCKPF  RKBiaNATIONS  AND 
APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 

BOARDS.     AND     CmMl'ITKBU. 
TANDING  ADJOURN- 

MT.  POLKT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unantaons  oonaent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  Houae 
Aptn  27.  1981.  the 
be  anthoriaed  to 
and  to  "n^'**^^ 
and  pommiftw  anthoriaed  by 
law  or  by  the  Houae. 


ADMINISTRATIONS  ANNOUNCED 
KNKRGY  POLICY 

The  SPKAKKR.  Under  a  mevlous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Poaarnm)  Is 
rncognlaed  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORSTTHK  Mr.  Speaker,  at  10 
o'doek  this  morning  there  was  a  prees 
conference  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  hdd  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  and  Secretary  of 
Ehergy  Jamea  Edwards.  In  order  to 
put  the  results  of  that  prem  confer- 
ence into  proper  perfective.  I  would 
like  to  remind  everyone  of  the  f oHow- 
Inr 

Pbst.  the  dttens  of  this  Natkm 
have  seen  the  price  of  energy  almost 
trlirie  In  lem  than  2M  years; 

Second,  the  United  States  facee  a 
hydrocarbon  fluid  energy  crisis  for  the 
next  90  to  90  years; 

Third,  iriiile  consumption  of  oO  is 
expected  to  drop  by  1990.  the  domestic 
producMon  of  oO  Is  expected  to  drop  at 
s  tester  rate  Increasing,  or  at  least 
maintaining,  our  current  rate  of  im- 
ported oH; 

Fourth,  the  Uhited  States  to  euar- 
mously  endowed  with  abundant  hy- 
drocarbon fluid  reaouroes.  since  It  is 


Fifth,  at 
tlon** 


of  thislto- 
ofl  is  owned  l»y  the 


Sixth,  up  to  80  pareent  of  our  re- 
maintaig  ofl  Is  estimated  to  be  located 
IntheOCB; 

Seventh,  the  OGB  oil  and  gas  pro- 
gram has  letuiued  to  the  general 
Treasury  in  exoeas  of  $10  biman  In  the 
past  9  yearc  and 

El^th.  last  year  the  Uhlted  States 
paid  foreign  oountxiea  around  |80  Ut- 
Ikm  for  imported  ofl. 

llieae  are  alarming  and  curious 
fkcts. 

Our  energy  problems  center  around 
domestic  oonaomptlan  of  oU.  our  low 
level  of  domestteproductkm.  and 
therefore,  our  inordinate  dependence 
on  foreign  nationa  for  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  our  oO  needs.  This  nega- 
tively tanpaets  upon  the  value  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  *nflatfim.  and  "rtftmsl 
security. 

The  question  ariaes.  however.  If  we 
are  so  abundant  in  energy  reaoureea, 
why  are  we  so  dependent  on  foreign 
nationa  for  sudi  a  hi^  percentage  of 
our  needs?  The  fact  la  that  domestic 
production  Is  stagnant  and  ii  expected 
to  drop  over  the  next  10  years  unJeas 
there  is  a  change  in  the  "'-*'"g  poU- 
dee  of  the  Federal  Oovcmment 

It  has  been  the  land  use  and  TTSting 
policies  of  past  administrations  that 
have  been  at  the  root  of  many  of  this 
Natkm's  energy  problems.  Thk  has 
been  pointed  out  In  nmnerous  studifa. 
Including  three  studies  recently  re- 
leaaed  by  the  OAO.  It  Is  this  area  that 
has  been  impacted  by  today's  press 
conference. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt,  proposed  historic  reriskms  In 
the  pondes  and  proceduree  for  leasing 
OC8  oO  and  gas  reaoureea. 

The  news  year  OCS  leaali«  sdied- 
ule.  whldi  inootporataa  the  dumgea, 
represents  a  crucial  atiep  tai  our  efforts 
to  help  oursdves  out  of  our  energy 
proldem. 

Some  of  the  proposed  chaoses  an- 
nounced today  Indude.  but  are  not 
Umited  to,  the  following: 

Pbst,  offeriiw  of  the  hl^  potential 
areas  in  Alaskan  waters  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  at  earlier  datea  than  the  old 
DOI  leaata«  sdiedule: 

Second,  focusing  the  leasing  eff orU 
on  areas  of  highest  potential: 

Third.  rtwiMt^tiwtg  areawlde  BIB'S 
and  reaouroes  evaluationB; 

Fourth,    areawlde    leaae    offerings; 
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Fifth.  43  leaae  sales  over  the  next  S 
years  taiBtead  of  98. 

This  country  lags  bdiind  the  other 
nations  with  active  OCB  programa.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  the 
leader  In  OCS  drilling,  and  are  cur- 


rently the  leader  in  OCS  safety  and 
technology. 

The  United  States  currently  only 
geU  9.3  percent  of  its  domestic  oU.  and 
about  21  percent  of  its  domestic  gas 
production  from  its  OCS.  Over  21  per- 
cent of  total  world  oQ  production 
comes  from  the  OCS.  In  other  words, 
in  spite  of  enormous  hydrocarbon  po- 
tential, a  safety  record  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  world,  and  the  supplies 
and  coital  to  do  the  Job.  the  United 
States  is  not  onUr  lagiBng  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  OCS  production, 
but  is  f  alSng  further  behind. 

If  the  polides  that  have  been  an- 
nounced today  are  adopted,  these 
trends  can  be  reversed.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  by  WiUiam  Rasp- 
berry in  the  WashlngUm  Post  last 
year,  it  is  about  time  we  got  the  "•  •  • 
shelf  off  the  shelf." 

Mr.  Raspberry's  column  follows: 
ORinw  TBB  Smxr  Orr  THB  Sbblt 


(By  WUllsm  Raapberry) 
Sometimes  you  set  the  (eellns  the  coun- 
try Is  soinc  stark,  ravins  mad. 

America's  srowlng  dependence  on  Import- 
ed oil  is  erodinc  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
skewlns  the  balance  of  trade,  crlpplins  the 
domestic  econooiy  and  feeding  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  problem,  astonishing,  is  not  that  we 
cannot  produce  virtually  aD  the  oO  we  need 
domestically.  The  problem— at  least  a  malor 
part  of  it— is  the  rules  and  retulatlou  that 
keep  us  frmn  exploltins  our  vast  domestic 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Interkn's 
Bureau  of  Land  Ifanagement  (BUI)  to  a 
western  oU  company  iUustrates  one  aspect 
of  the  problem: 

"This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  a 
variance  resardliw  the  saae  srouae  stiut- 
tins-nesUos  «'™p'*«  sttpulatloos  attached 
to  the  above-mentioned  lease  and  well  site. 

"At  this  time,  available  daU  sussot  that 
noise  from  sruund-the-doek  drfllins  oper- 
ations tend  to  suppress  sage  grouse  strut- 
ting acUvtties.  OomMned  with  the  fact  that 
the  propssed  lease  and  weO  site  Is  kicated 
within  the  nesting  habitat  associated  with 
two  strutting  grounds,  we  feel  the  variance 
should  not  be  granted  in  order  to  protect 
this  resource. 

"Since  there  is  a  lack  of  research  daU  on 
this  proUem  (noise  effects  on  sage  groose 
strutting,  etc.),  the  Bureau  is  proposing  a  re- 
aeaieh  study  to  determine  these  effecta. 
However,  because  of  our  planning  system 
and  budget  requlrcmenta,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate starting  the  fleldwatk  for  at  least  three 
years.  After  this  study  has  been  completed, 
the  data  may  show  that  variances  of  this 
type  may  be  granted." 

Another  example:  a  Chevron  oQ  drilling 
program  In  Utah  Involved  several  sites  that 
were  covered  with  snow.  Under  ordinary  dr- 
cumstanees.  engineers  stani^  would  have  re- 
moved the  snow  and  gone  abead  with  the 
drilling. 

But  BUC  procedures  required  an  archeo- 
loglcal  iiHpectioa  vi  each  site  to  detetmine 
if  indiaa  artlfacU  or  other  areheological 
matrrtals  were  present 

Chevron.  In  order  to  prevent  surface 
damage,  undertook  to  mdt  the  snow  uring 
hot  water.  But  the  hot  water  caused  ero- 
skm.  and  BUf  ordered  a  halt  Then  Chev- 
ron turned  to  flamethrowers  to  melt  the 
I  ruled  out  by  BUC 


on  tbe  ground  that  an  endangered  variety 
of  locoweed  might  have  been  present 

Hie  result  was  a  delay  untQ  warm  weath- 
er mdted  the  snow. 

"As  it  turned  out"  Chevron  later  report- 
ed, "no  areheological  Information  was  found 
and  the  locoweed  species  was  not  endan- 
gered." 

Stories  of  leaving  major  oil  reservoirs  un- 
expkttted  out  of  deference  to  sage  grouse 
and  locoweed  and  the  California  bluntr 
nosed  leopard  lisard  can  be  counted  on  to 
spark  pubUc  incredulity  and  outrage.  But 
endangered  spedes  are  only  part  of  the  pk:- 
tuR.  Much  of  tbe  obstructtoo  to  develop- 
ment  of  domestk:  oil  resources  stems  from 
federal,  state  and  local  Uws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  And  a  good  deal  of  tt 
to  the  result  of  federal  procrastination  that 
has  no  obvious  basto  in  the  law. 

Aooording  to  Rep.  Edwin  B.  Forsythe  (R- 
NJ.).  one  of  tbe  major  obstacles  to  fuller 
exploration  to  "arbitrary  land-use  and  leas- 
ing poUdes.  as  weU  as  the  puldlcatlon  [by 
tlw  executive  brandi]  of  regulations  that  go 
far  beyond  the  intent  of  statutes." 

He  dtes  UjB.  Oecdogical  Survey  reports  es- 
^im^mtw^  outer-oontlnental-ahelf  (OCS)  re- 
serves of  some  33  bOUon  barreto  of  oQ  and 
116  trilUon  cubic  feet  of  natural  gaa-more 
oQ  tHii  In  the  lower  48  states  and  Alaska 

^Pfn^^9*^"  

But  only  2.5  percent  of  the  American  OCS 
to  currently  under  lease,  as  compared  with 
over  40  percent  of  the  wortd's  outer  conti- 
nental shdf .  We  get  only  9  percent  of  our 
ofl  from  our  OCS.  while  the  rest  of  the 
w«1d  geU  23  percent  of  lU  oQ  from  the 
waridwldeOC& 

FMeral  offidato  say  these  figures  doot 
matter,  since  many  of  the  ofl  fields  already 
under  lease  arent  bdng  exploited. 

FOrsythe  acknowledges  as  mudi.  but  con- 
ten*  tliat  thto  has  "abscrtutely  nothing  to 
do  with  energy  prodoctkm."  What  to  tanpor- 
tant  he  says,  to  that  areas  of  high  oO  and 
gas  potential  be  made  available  for  develop- 
ment "and  thto  Just  has  not  occurred." 

Forsythe  and  nine  other  congresmen. 
mostly  RepuMicaiM.  have  introduced  a  Joint 
reaolutlan  that  would  require  the  adminis- 
tratlon  to  stick  to  the  9eeiflc  requiremenU 
of  federal  law  and  court  orders  in  deciding 
whidi  ofl  lands  to  open  to  exploration,  "in- 
stead of  interpreting  statutes  and  court 
orders  to  fit  tlidr  poUdea." 

That  without  the  enartment  of  a  stngw 
new  law.  would  more  ttian  double  the  OCS 
pioductloa.  offsetting  $326  billion  in  the 
UJB.  balance  of  payments.  Forsythe  con- 


He  taistoU  that  he  Int  opposed  to  vital  en- 
vironmental concerns,  but  he  does  bdleve 
the  present  safeguards  f afl  to  take  account 
of  tlie  American  energy  crisis.  He  would 
agree  with  Mack  Wallace,  a  member  of  the 
conuBtaskm  tliat  regulates  oQ  and  gas  exido- 
ratkm  in  Texas,  the  source  of  a  third  of  our 
domestk:  productfcm: 

"Hie  boat  to  »»"Mi»g.  and  while  some  of  us 
are  in  the  bottom,  balling  like  bell,  the  De- 
partment of  ttie  Interior  to  hanging  curtains 
in  the  wheelhouse."e 


TIME  FOR  CONGRB8S  TO  ACT 
TO  CURB  YIOLENT  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlonan 
frmn  Illinois  (Mr.  Poimt)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Maich  20.  1980.  shortly  after  entering 


Congress.  I  Introduced  leglalation  to 
control  the  avaOahility  of  handguns 
used  for  violent  crimes.  This  bill  waa. 
HJL  6892.  Uie  Handgun  Sale  and 
Transfer  Act  of  1980. 

Since  that  time  this  Nation  has  wlt^ 
nessed  another  notable  upsurge  in 
crime*  of  violence  committed  with 
h^n«igiin«  The  latest  snd  most  strik- 
ing was.  of  course,  the  cowardly  assaa- 
sinati<m  attempt  on  President  Reagan. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger,  on 
Ftetnuary  8,  1981.  addressing  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  de- 
scribed what  he  called  a  rdgn  of  terror 
in  American  dtles.  Something  Obvious- 
ly must  be  done  and  done  soon  to 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  violent  crime 
in  our  country. 

On  Tuesday.  I  introduced  a  three- 
bUl  paduge  aimed  at  achieving  this 
Old.  Ftavt.  I  reintroduced  leglshktion 
which  would  ban  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  importation  of  handguns, 
except  for  police  and  military  pur- 
poses. Second.  I  introduced  a  bm  that 
provides  tor  stiff  mlnhnimi,  manda- 
tory sentencing  with  no  possibility  of  a 
suqjended  sentence  or  probation  for 
those  convicted  of  committing  violent 
crimes  whUe  armed  with  a  handgun  or 
any  deadly  weaptML  The  third  bill  I  in- 
troduced expands  Federal  law  to  pro- 
vide the  death  penalty  for  murdering 
a  FMeral  employee  or  official  during 
an  attenu»ted  Presidential  assassina- 
tion. It  is  an  anomaly  of  our  law  that 
John  Hinckley  will  inobaUy  be  pros- 
ecuted under  Federal  law  for  the  at- 
tempt on  the  President's  life,  but  wOl 
be  tried  under  local  District  of  Colum- 
bia law  for  shooting  Press  Secretary 
Brady.  Agent  McCarthy,  and  Officer 
Delahanty.  Not  only  do  the  Jurisdic- 
tions differ,  but  the  penalties  are  not 
the  same.  Had  Mr.  Brady  died,  under 
District  of  Columbia  law.  the  death 
penalty  could  not  be  given.  Under  my 
legislation,  the  President  and  all  mem- 
bers of  his  entourage  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  same  law. 

Clearly,  the  most  important  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  heavy  burdm  of 
violence  upon  our  sodety.  Is.  as  It 
always  has  been,  enf Moement  of  the 
law.  This  depoids  not  only  on  strong 
polkx  efforts  to  Identifr  snd  appre- 
hend off  aiders,  but  on  stiff  sentenc- 
ing. <mce  a  conviction  has  been  made, 
after  af  f mding  to  the  accused  all  the 
substantial  Individual  protections  of 
our  Constitution.  Genoally.  In  our 
country,  we  have  experienced  the 
former,  but  have  stumbled  badly  with 
reject  to  the  lattor. 

Congress,  on  the  otho-  hand,  can 
only  do  so  much.  Unfortunately.  Con- 
gress has  dioaen  to  do  almost  nothing. 
Together  with  stranger  enforcement 
efforts,  the  effect  of  strongo-  national 
laws  as  a  statement  of  our  rejection  of 
violenoe  would  be  salutary. 

My  remarks  a  year  ago  vrtien  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  6892.  the  Handgun  Sale 
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and  TnuMfer  Act  of  IMO.  seem  even 
more  rakvmt  In  the  wake  of  recent 
events  and  I  repeat  than  here: 

Mr.  ifeeakar,  «•  profea  to  be  a  country 
«ledteated  to  the  rule  d  law  and  goremed  by 
matortty  nile.  TeC  «e  have  the  hJchest  level 
of  vtelit  crtme  of  almaet  any  country,  and 
a  aBall,  bat  vocal  minority  has  repeatedly 
thwarted  any  action  In  this  are*  even 
thoofh  It  la  dearly  supported  by  the  malor- 
Ity. 

The  WHBlatkw  I  have  Introduced  la  realls- 
tle,  practical,  and  poasilde  of  enforcement. 
My  handpin  control  bill  doca  not  seek  to 
regMar  handfuna,  nor  to  conflacate  those  in 
wrlatetwif.  nor  to  make  handcun  ownership 
unlawful  All  of  these  approaches  are.  In  my 
Judgment,  not  practical  and  would  result 
either  to  another  costly  and  useless  bu- 
reaneraey  or  simply  place  another  law  on 
the  books  Impossible  of  general  enforce- 
ment. The  leglilatlnn  I  have  introduced 
rather  seeks  to  end  traf flcklnc  in  handguns 
by  hannint  their  manufacture,  sale,  and  Im- 
ptntatkm.  KzoepCkms  are  made  for  police 
and  mlUtary  purposes. 

Haodgnn  legislation,  alone,  of  course,  is 
not  enough.  State  and  Federal  laws  provid- 
ing for  mandatory  additional  penalties  for 
uliass  ecmBattted  with  handguns  or,  indeed, 
with  any  deadly  weapon,  are  also  necessary. 
In  addttian.  and  probably  most  importantly, 
it  la  essential  that  all  levels  of  government 
sdeet  Judges  who  view  the  kllllnc  or  maim- 
ing of  a  human  being  with  a  handgun  or 
other  deadly  weapon  as  a  matter  so  serious 
that  the  perpetrator  receives  the  most  serl- 
oos  fom  of  punishment.  Each  of  these  ap- 
proaches Is  essentiaL 

The  leglslatlim  I  have  introduced  today  is 
a  small,  but  important  part  of  the  whole 
concept  that  our  society  must  reject  violent 
crime  and  embrace  the  rule  of  law  as  the 
basis  of  our  conduct  and  interactton. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  for  the 
Coogreaa  of  the  United  States  to  take 
effective  action  to  check  the  spread  of 
violence  threatening  every  person  in 
our  society.  I  ask  my  colleacues  to  Join 
with  me  in  this  effort. 


AOE  DISCRIMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
C0B.B0).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  frmn  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LcifCBSii)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  the  name  of  an  individual. 
Dr.  C.  Edward  Koop.  Dr.  Koop  was 
someone  who  has  been  very  definitely 
affected  by  a  vote  that  took  place  in 
this  House  3  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  wonderful  politi- 
cal and  governmental  system  that 
allows  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  a  vigorous  70  years  old. 
to  operate  as  the  top-elected  official  in 
this  country,  and  that  allows  you.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  68  years  of  age  and 
handle  your  duties  with  vigor,  that  en- 
cjouiages  Members  of  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  in  the  other  body  to  hire  a 
64-]rear-okl  businessman,  without  any 
previous  experience,  to  head  up  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  to  bring  them  back  f  rmn 


the  difficulUes  of  November  4.  So  I 
find  It  strangely  incongruous  when  we 
have  a  world  renowned  physician,  a 
professor  of  pediatric  surgery,  who 
made  worldwide  fame  as  the  first  indi- 
vidual in  the  history  of  medical  sci- 
ence to  successfully  separate  Siamese 
twins  who  had  been  Joined  at  the 
head,  who  had  been  practicing  for 
many  years,  who  is  a  weU-published 
author  and  he  is  not  permitted  to  be 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  so  desig- 
nated him.  merely  because  he  is  65 
years  of  age. 
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Two  days  ago  this  body,  following 
the  lead  of  the  majority  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  voted  not  to 
rescind  the  statutory  age  limitation 
for  the  position  of  Surgeon  General. 
Now.  this  is  really  quite  strange.  This 
gentleman  evidently  is  accomplished 
enough  to  spend  hours  and  hours 
standing  by  an  operating  table  en- 
gaged in  the  most  intricate  operations 
dealing  with  life  and  death  of  young 
patients.  But  somehow  this  body  does 
not  feel  that  he  is  capable  of  being  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  there  is  one  other  thing  I  have 
not  mentioned.  Mr.  Speaker.  This  gen- 
tleman, as  a  result  of  his  years  and 
years  of  experience  In  working  in  pedi- 
atric surgery,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  unborn  child  is.  in  fact,  a 
human  being.  Tea.  that  is  true.  He 
happens  to  be  very  much  prolife.  and 
evidently  that  is  the  mark  agiainst 
hhn. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  the  audacity  to  appoint  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  well  qualified  in  medi- 
cal science  and  has  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable reputations  in  the  entire 
medical  world  with  respect  to  pediatric 
siirgery:  yet.  because  he  dares  to  put 
his  moral  convictions  forward  and  is 
categorized  as  pro-life,  some  in  this 
House  feel  that  he  is  not  qualified  to 
be  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  we  have  a  70- 
year-old  President  who  displays  the 
vigor  of  a  man  In  his  forties  in  recover- 
ing from  a  bullet  wound  In  his  chest. 
How  ironic  it  is  that  the  Speaker  is  not 
limited  by  age  to  make  rules  that 
affect  all  of  us  in  this  House.  How 
ironic  it  is  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  In  the  Senate 
have  decided  to  tie  their  collective 
future  to  a  gentleman  who  approaches 
that  age  of  65.  How  ironic  it  is  that 
last  year  in  this  House  we  openly  con- 
sidered the  question  of  whether  we 
should  raise  the  age  limit  that  cur- 
rently affects  airline  pilots  in  commer- 
cial airline  traffic. 

Tet  this  House  decided  that  we  dare 
not  have  this  man  as  Surgeon  General 


of  the  United  States  supposedly  be- 
cause of  his  age. 

We  have  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  in  this  body  where  we  express 
our  concern  about  the  fact  that 
people,  merely  because  of  chronologi- 
cal age.  are  discriminated  against. 
Fifty-three  Members  of  the  House 
serve  on  that  select  committee.  That  is 
a  larger  membership  than  any  other 
statutory  or  select  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  con- 
stantly talk  to  our  constituents  about 
how  we  are  concerned  about  the  elder- 
ly, how  we  now  recognize  that  those 
arbitrary  age  requirements  of  65  with 
respect  to  mandatory  retirement  are 
Just  that,  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and 
how  we  should  make  some  changes  in 
the  Federal  Government's  employ- 
ment practices  and.  in  fact,  impose 
some  changes  on  the  private  sector. 
We  do  that  on  one  hand  and  what  do 
we  do  on  the  other  hand?  We  say  you 
are  65,  Professor  Koop.  Sure,  you  have 
outstanding  credentials,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  a  waiver  of  that  age 
limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  when  we 
come  back  from  the  Easter  recess  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  realize 
what  a  mistake  we  have  made,  that  we 
should  not  have  prejudice  against 
somebody  because  of  his  moral  convic- 
tions when  he  is  very  well  qualified  to 
serve  in  a  position  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wishes  him  to 
serve  and  that  somehow  we  can  aUow 
this  waiver  to  take  place. 

It  seems  passing  strange,  at  least, 
that  if  we  applied  the  standard  Im- 
plied In  this  body's  recent  vote  to  the 
committees  of  the  House,  we  might  be 
denied  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
most  well-qualified  individuals  in  this 
House  in  their  efforts  to  serve  us  and 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  Judgment, 
their  experience,  and  their  wisdom. 

Certainly  we  owe  the  American 
people  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  Surgeon  General. 

Having  concluded  on  that  subject, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  make  refer- 
ence to  an  article  that  appeared  today 
in  the  paper  because  earlier  someone 
called  into  question  the  figures  I  gave 
during  my  1  minute  siieech.  The 
Washington  Post  reports  today  that 
the  "House  committee,"  referring  to 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  "de- 
ferred imtil  after  the  Easter  congres- 
sional recess  a  showdown  over  the 
Etemocrat's  original  proposal  for  a  $4.3 
billion  bite  off  the  top  of  Reagan's 
huge  proposed  defense  spending  in- 
crease for  next  year."  It  reports  that— 

As  an  apparent  holding  action  they  agreed 
to  accept  the  administration's  estimate  of 
defense  spending  costs,  which  differs  from 
their  own.  thereby  obviating  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  the  controversial  cuts  that 
had  been  proposed.  inriiuWrn  ellminatkm  of 
the  July  pay  Increase  for  military  personneL 
But  in  a  vote  pitting  Reagan's  defense  pro- 
posal against  the  £>emocraUc  alternative. 
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the  Democrats  won  narrowly,  a  move  to  en- 
dorse Reagan's  proposal  failed  14  to  14. 
then  the  Democratic  proposal  was  spproved 
16  to  13. 

I  hardly  believe  that  that  account  In 
the  Washington  Post  suggests  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  was  in 
error  when  he  made  his  previous  state- 
ments. 

I  thank  the  Speaker  for  the  time. 


BACTKROOM  TACTICS  OF  A 
SPECIAL  INTEREST  GROUP 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuConi)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  liCr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  a  minute  here  today  to  de- 
scribe for  you  the  bald,  backroom 
tactiCfOf  a  special  interest  group  in  my 
district.  Unfortunately,  it  comes  at  the 
expense  of  the  President. 

Quite  recently,  a  Portland-based 
firm,  which  manages  80  apartment 
complexes,  tacked  thousands  of  copies 
of  a  letter  onto  the  doors  of  its  ten- 
ants, offering  a  free  boat  trip,  com- 
plete with  cocktails,  dinner,  and  music, 
to  the  winners  of  a  contest. 

To  enter  the  contest,  all  the  tenants 
were  required  to  do  was  write  elected 
representatives  urging  them  to  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  economic 
package  without  modification,  and  to 
ignore  the  demands  of  the  special  in- 
terest groups. 

Tenants  were  told  to  write  early— 
and  often— and  to  return  copies  of 
their  letters  over  to  their  landlords. 
"The  more  letters  the  better,"  said  the 
firm.  "Use  different  stationery- 
change  the  words— and  mail  one  every 
few  days."  Winners  of  the  contest  are 
to  be  itelected  today,  by  a  drawing  of 
the  copies. 

Not  surprisingly.  I  have  heard  from 
several  outraged  tenants.  One  tenant 
alerted  me  that  the  letters  would  be 
"written  less  from  conviction  than 
from  a  desire  to  win  a  contest".  An- 
other foimd  the  company's  tactics  "in- 
sulting to  our  intelligence,  immoral 
and  maybe  even  lllegaL"  Tet  another 
was  disgusted,  and  called  the  ploy 
"tantamount  to  buying  votes." 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  this 
incident  is  not  the  omnpany's  cynical 
disregard  for  the  political  process. 
What  is  truly  regrettable  is  its  con- 
tempt for  the  personal  philosc^hies 
and  politics  of  its  own  tenants,  and  the 
belief  that  its  tenants  can  be  bought 
for  3  hours  of  fun. 

If  the  firm  is  at  all  interested  in  re- 
deeming itself,  it  will  call  off  this 
sham,  at  once.* 


THE  SECOND  AMENDMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoTHS)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


•  Mr.  WnjilAM  J.  COTNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning 
the  need  to  control  handguns.  In  that 
speech  I  implied  that  the  right  to  bear 
arms  was  a  questionable  right. 

After  I  six>ke  and  while  I  was  absent 
from  the  floor  another  Member  took 
to  the  well  and  made  reference  to  my 
statement.  He  indicated  that  he  did 
not  think  any  right  which  appears  in 
the  Constitution  was  questionable. 

The  gentleman  obviously  misimder- 
stood  my  statement.  I  think  that  it  Is 
questionable  whether  this  right  does 
in  fact  appear  in  the  Constitution.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service: 

CoHoaassioiiAL  Resbabch  Soivice. 

Thx  LisaABT  or  Comaoss, 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  $.  1981. 
TO:  Honorable  William  Coyne 
(Attention:  Coleman  Conroy). 
Rom:  American  Law  Division 
Subject:  Omtroversy  Over  hiterpretation  of 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion 

This  will  respond  to  your  request  of  April 
2,  1981.  for  a  brief  articulation  of  the  con- 
troversy siuTounding  interpretations  of  the 
language  of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  Second  Amendment  provides  that 
"(a)  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed."  The  debate  over  its  meaning 
today  centers  on  whether  such  language  de- 
scribes a  protection  of  "individual"  rights  in 
regard  to  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms 
or  whether  it  rather  describes  a  "collection" 
right,  intended  to  preserve  the  militia 
system  of  national  self-protecticm.  The  pro- 
tagonists in  this  constltutionsl  struggle 
range  from  those  who  would  argue  that  the 
Amendment  establishes  a  near  absolute  pro- 
hibiti<m  upon  Federal  restriction  or  regula- 
tion of  firearm  matters,  to  those  who  see 
the  provision  as  a  largely  outmoded  vestige 

•  of  historical  fears  of  standing  armies  engen- 
dered by  colonial  times.  Both  camps  reach 
deep  into  the  English  experience  to  find 
support  either  for  the  notion  that  the  right 
to  bear  arms  has  a  historical  rooUng  sug- 
gesting the  fundamental  nature  of  the  right 
sought  to  be  protected  by  the  Framers.  or 
for  the  notion  that  liistory  provides  a  record 
of  various  forms  of  firearm  controls  which 
refute  the  absolutist  position. 

While  Judicial  rulings  have  not  beoi  dis- 
positive in  this  area,  it  seems  irrefutaUe 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  to  date  inter- 
preted the  Second  Amendment  protectkm 
as  a  collective  one  which  does  not  inhitrit 
gun  control  measures  of  the  sort  in  force 
today.  The  Supreme  Court  long  ago  held 
that  the  Amendment  does  not  restrict  the 
States,  nor  does  it  actually  create  the  right 
in  question:  "This  is  not  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  Neither  Is  it  in  any 
manner  dependent  up(»  that  instrument 
for  its  existence.  The  Second  Amendment 
decdares  that  it  shall  not  be  Infringed:  but 
this  .  .  .  means  no  more  than  that  it  shall 
not  be  infringed  by  Ccmgreas.  This  Is  one  of 
the  amendmmts  that  has  no  other  effect 
than  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  National 
Oovemment  .  .  ."  United  Stata  v.  Crmik- 
thank.  M  V&  543, 553  (1876). 


After  national  firearms  legislatk»  was  en- 
acted during  the  19a0's  the  Supreme  Ooort 
banded  down  what  is  stm  its  only  opinion 
construing  the  Second  Amendment  in  the 
context  of  a  challengr  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  Federal  firearm  statute.  In  Vniled 
Stata  V.  MiOtr,  Wt  VJB.  174  (1939).  the  de- 
fendant was  charged  with  interstate  trans- 
portation of  an  Improperly  registered 
sawed-off  shotgun,  a  vi«riatlon  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  (Act  of  June  M.  1934.  c 
757.  48  Stat.  1236).  The  Court  upbdd  the 
consUtutionaUty  of  the  Act.  rejecting  the 
defendant's  contention  that  it  vicrtated 
Second  Amendment  guarantees.  The  opin- 
ion in  JTiOer  briefly  described  the  Intent  of 
the  frsmerc  "The  OonstltutioB  as  origtaally 
adopted  granted  to  Uie  Congreas  power— TO 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  MOltla  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  hisnr- 
rectlons  and  repel  Invasions:  TO  provide  for 
organising,  aiming,  and  disciplining,  the  Mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as 
may  be  emirioyed  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  Statea,  reserving  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, the  Appointment  of  Officers,  and 
the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  accord- 
ing to  Uie  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.' 
WiUi  obvious  purpose  to  assure  the  continu- 
ation and  render  possiliie  the  effectiveness 
of  such  forces  the  dedaratioa  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  Second  Amendment  were  made.  It 
must  be  interpreted  and  applied  with  that 
end  In  view."  (at  178).  The  conclusion  of  the 
C:ourt  was  that  "(iln  the  alaenee  of  any  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  that  posseaskm  or 
use  of  a  'shotgun  having  a  barrd  of  less 
than  eighteen  inches  in  length'  at  this  time 
has  some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
picacrvation  or  efficiency  of  a  wcD-regulat- 
ed  militia,  we  cannot  aay  that  the  Second 
Amendment  guarantees  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  such  an  Instrument."  (Id.). 

While  the  ruling  in  jnOer  was  arguatdy  a 
narrow  one.  the  notion  that  "a  reasonable 
relaUmisbip  to  a  well-regulated  militia"  is 
essential  for  invocation  of  Second  Amend- 
ment protections  has  been  utOted  by  most 
Federal  courts  in  uph<Ming  the  several  fire- 
arms control  statutes  wlii^  have  been  dbal- 
lenged.  See.  e.g..  United  Stata  v.  Tot.  131  F. 
2d  361  (3rd  Cir.  1943).  reveiaed  on  otiier 
grounds.  319  U.S.  463  (1943):  United  State* 
V.  Svnne*.  438  F.  3d  764  (8tb  Cir.  1971).  va- 
cated on  other  grounds.  404  U.S.  UMW 
(1973):  Codt  V.  United  Statea,  4«0  F.  3d  34 
(8tb  Cir.).  cert,  dniied.  409  U.S.  1010  (1973): 
United  Slate*  v.  LawOUi.  444  F.  2d  1037  (7th 
Cir.).  cert,  denied.  404  U.S.  868  (1971): 
United  State*  v.  Steven*.  440  F.  3d  144  (6th 
C:ir.  1971):  United  Stale*  v.  Decker.  446  F. 
3d  164  (8tb  Cir.  1971):  United  State*  v.  Wtt- 
liam*.  446  F.  2d  486  (5th  Cir.  1971):  United 
State*  V.  Birmlet.  529  F.  2d  103  (6th  Cir. 
1976):  United  State*  v.  TamUn.  454  F.  3d  176 
(9tb  Cir.  1973):  United  State*  v.  Jokasoa  497 
F.  3d  548  (4tb  Cir.  1974).  In  United  State*  v. 
WaHn,  530  F.  3d  103  (6th  Cir.).  cert,  denied. 
436  U.&  948  (1976).  the  Sixth  Circuit  held 
that  whUe  JHIIer  dM  not  lay  down  a  general 
rule.  "(Ut  is  (dear  that  the  Second  Amend- 
ment guarantees  a  collecttve  rather  than  an 
indivkhial  right ...  It  is  also  estabUshed 
that  the  collective  d^t  of  the  militia  is  lim- 
ited to  keeping  and  bearing  arma.  the  pos- 
session or  use  of  wbk^  'at  this  thne  has 
some  reasonable  iriattonship  to  the  preser- 
vation or  efficiency  of  a  well  regulated  mili- 
tia.' [citing  HOerh"  (at  106). 

Thus  Federal  courts  have  fwnsistmtly  re- 
jected efforts  to  have  congrfsrionslly  im- 
posed firearms  lesUicUom  declared  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  ground  that  they  are  vio- 
lative of  the  prine4>le  sH  out  In  the  Second 
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StDM  the  jrWer  decWoa.  the 
I  Cowt  hM  declined  to  bear  mppeala 
(nm  mcta  CMee. 

But  meh  dentelB  of  wilta  of  ocrUorarf  we 
not  peopctly  to  be  Intmmted  ae  tactt  ap- 
pfoval  of  lower  eovut  hoMtni  DentaU  of 
raeh  wiMetaports  noUUng  to  the  mertta  of 
tiM  CMe  In  iiaeetlon.  Justice  nvnkfurter 
OBoe  MttouhUed  the  point  with  a  hint  of  ex- 
tttmnUoK  "TiiMiiiiM  li  therefore,  aa  all 
that  a  dantel  ot  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  eer- 
Manrj  nuana  la  that  fewer  than  lour  meni- 
o<  the  Court  thought  It  ahould  be 
tfaia  Court  haa  rlgoroualy  Inaiated 
that  aueh  a  danial  carrlea  with  It  no  taapUca- 
tlsa  whaterer  recanttnc  the  Court's  views 
oai  the  saertU  of  the  case  which  it  has  de- 
clined to  review.  The  Court  has  said  this 
again  and  asatai:  again  and  again  the  admo- 
nltlOB  has  to  be  repreated."  Mm.Tylm.nd  v. 
BaWinorv  iladlo  Shma,  Inc.  3M  n.a  913. 
M*  (IMO).  Thus  lowo'  court  caaes  extend- 
ing the  JHBsr  approach  which  have  been 
denied  a  writ  cannot  be  dted  as  demonstrat- 
ing a  Supreme  Court  poaltlon  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  controveny  over  the  inoper  Interpre- 
tatlon  of  Second  Amendment  protections 
continues  unabated  today,  despite  the  pro- 
nouncements of  Federal  courts.  Those  who 
ehaUcnge  these  decWons  contend  either 
that  the  JHIIer  dseWoo  has  been  misinter- 
preted or  that  it  was  a  product  of  faulty  rea- 
soning In  the  first  place.  Until  the  Court  de- 
cides to  examine  once  again  the  nature  of 
the  Second  Amendment's  ramifications  for 
Federal  flreamis  control  laws,  the  dlvergen- 
dea  of  optnion  will  persist.  And  those  who 
are  firm  In  the  belief  tliat  the  Amendment 
waa  Intended  to  preserve  the  right  to  bear 
aims  as  an  Individual  liberty  are  unlikely  to 
discard  that  view  regardless  of  future  Judi- 
cial pronouncements. 

Knrr  M.  Rokhovsk. 
Legialative  AUometi-9 


HOUSINO  SUBCOMMl'lTEE  TO 
CONTINUE  HEARINGS  NEXT 
WEEK 

The  SCPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalcz)  is 
reoocniwd  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not- 
wlthatanding  the  recess  of  the  House 
next  week,  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  continue 
its  1981  legislative  hearings  on 
Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

Tbere  are  numerous  witnesses  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  housing  legisla- 
tion since  the  Republican  budget  pro- 
gram calls  for  making  the  greatest  re- 
duction in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  compared  to 
other  departmmts. 

The  situation  confronting  us  in 
housteg  is  urgent  and  the  urgency  is 
growing.  We  must  during  the  decade 
cd  the  eighties  produce  no  less  than  21 
milUao  new  housing  units,  which  is  3 
"■"W""  units  more  than  this  Nation 
produced  even  in  the  great  golden  age 
of  hometouilding.  which  was  the 
decade  of  the  fifties. 

Even  in  the  clear  sight  of  this  star- 
tling need  for  housing,  the  admlnistra- 
tioD  is  seeking  to  radically  reduce,  if 
not  completely  abrogate,  the  vital  Fed- 
eral n^  that  must  be  played  if  we  are 


even  to  come  near  meeting  this  Na- 
tion's housing  requirements.  This  is  no 
time  to  back  away  from  housing. 

The  Nation  has  seen  through  inno- 
vative programs  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  community  develop- 
ment. Everyone  knows  that  the  task  of 
community  development  is  not  over 
and  that  America's  cities  and  towns  do 
not  have  and  cannot  generate  the  fi- 
nancial resources  that  they  must  have 
to  achieve  community  development 
objectives.  Tet.  the  Republicans  seek 
to  take  away  even  the  slender  reed 
that  has  produced  the  vital  support 
that  has  made  community  develop- 
ment a  paying  proposition  In  the  last 
few  years. 

It  is  because  this  Nation  stands  at 
the  edge  of  its  greatest  housing  and 
community  development  needs  and  be- 
cause in  the  face  of  those  needs  the 
administration  proposes  to  walk  away 
from  our  Nation's  responsibilities  that 
I  deem  it  so  urgent  for  my  committee 
to  go  forward  with  Its  hearings  next 
week,  even  though  the  House  will  be 
in  recess. 

I  recognize  that  proceeding  with 
these  hearings  at  a  time  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session  is  both  unusual 
and  difficult.  But  I  submit  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  are  even  more  un- 
usual and  dlf ficvQt. 

I  hope  the  memliers  of  my  subcom- 
mittee can  be  present  for  all  the  hear- 
ings scheduled.  Our  task  is  urgent  and 
I  hope  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  will 
focus  on  the  task  we  are  confronting. 
The  schedule  follows: 

TnrrATivB  Wrrwiss  List  poa  1961 
I^QiXLATivx  HxAamos 

a  P.M.,  MOWBAT,  Aran,  is,  i*si,  aooM  aiis 
anoB 

Mr.  William  A.  Whiteside,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Corpo- 
ration. 

Honorable  Jean  Leveaque,  Mayor,  Salm, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Lash,  Senior  Staff  Attor- 
ney, Energy  Conservation  Coalition,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Maggiore,  Associate  Director. 
Milwaukee  Community  Relations-Social  De- 
velopment ComnUaalon. 

Mr.  Douglas  Waun.  Director,  State  of 
Delaware's  Low-Income  Weatherlzatlon 
Orant  Program  (tentative). 

Mr.  Ronald  Froman,  Treasurer,  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council,  and  Ex- 
ecutive DIreetor,  Creek  Nation  Indian  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Okla. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  Wilson.  Executive  Director. 
Housing  Aaaiatance  CoundL 

Nattonal  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

t:>0  A.1L,  TUBBAT.  AnUL  14,  ISSl,  tOOU  SISS 

anoB 

Mr.  Leon  Welner,  President.  National 
Housing  Conference. 

Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 

Mr.  Henry  Judy,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Counael,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation. 

a  pjL.  BOOM  aiss  bhob 

Mr.  John  Wood.  President.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors. 

Mr.  Robert  Waldo.  President.  Mortgage 
Insurance  Companies  of  America. 

Ms.  Marilyn  Cohen.  Staff  Attorney,  Hou» 
ing  Law  Project. 


Mr.  Tom  Stitt.  Executive  Director.  Nation- 
al Aaodatlon  of  Housing  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  Ronald  P.  Andrade.  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
t  AJt..  wxDifBSSAT,  APan.  16,  BOOM  aaaa  khob 

Mr.  Herman  Smith,  President.  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Mr.  Jack  Willome,  Ray  Ellison  Homes. 
San  Antonio.  Texas. 

Mr.  Donald  Hoagland.  Executive  Director, 
Illinois  Development  Agency,  and  Chair- 
man, Multi-Family  Committee,  representing 
the  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Kleffer.  President.  National 
Leased  Hotuing  Association. 
a  pjt. 

Congressman  Wes  Watklns  (Okla.). 

Mr.  R.  Clayton  Jones.  Executive  Director, 
Pontiac  Housing  Commission.  Pontlac, 
Michigan,  repreaentlng  the  National  Asaod- 
ation  of  Housing  Redevelopment  Officials. 

Mr.  John  Simon.  Executive  Director,  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  and  Mr.  Apo- 
lonlo  Flores,  Executive  Director.  San  Anto- 
nio Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Herbert  F.  Collins,  President.  Council 
for  Rural  Housing  and  Development. 

North  Shores  Tenants  Assodation.a 
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THE  REAGAN  BUDGET:  A 
PRESCRIPTION  FOR  DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic package  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  will  neither  cure  the  ills  that 
now  hinder  our  economy,  nor  eradi- 
cate the  fuU  spectrum  of  waste  that 
may  exist.  Instead.  I  believe  that  the 
means  he  has  chosen  to  achieve  these 
worthwhile  goals  promise  even  more 
severe  problems  than  we  now  face.  I 
believe  that  the  Reagan  program  is  a 
prescription  for  disaster. 

The  President  seeks  tax  cuts  that 
would  primarily  benefit  the  wealthiest 
Americans.  an(l  fuel  the  very  inflation 
he  hopes  to  cure.  He  seeks  budget  cuts 
that  are  anything  but  evenhanded. 
and  threaten  the  survival  of  the  need- 
iest among  us  without  being  likely  to 
bring  economic  Improvement.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  proposes  crippling 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  as  a  way  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  he  rec- 
ommends vast  increases  in  the  defense 
budget  And  he  Justifies  these  meas- 
ures with  a  phOosophy  that  overlooks 
its  own  contradictions,  and  mistakes 
both  the  function  and  the  economic 
importance  of  Government. 

According  to  President  Reagan.  Gov- 
ernment "must  not  be  used  to  regulate 
the  economy  or  bring  about  social 
change."  As  radical  as  that  statement 
is.  it  is  also  untrue  when  applied  to  the 
Reagan  economic  pacltage. 

The  President  clearly  is  using  his 
proposals  to  regulate  the  economy  and 
to  bring  about  social  change,  Jiist  as 
virtually  evoy  other  President  has 
used  tax  and  budget  policy.  With  tax 
cuts,   he   hopes  to  stimulate  invest- 


ment. With  budget  cut*,  he  hopes  to 
slow  down  inflation.  It  Is  the  old  trick- 
le-down theory  dregsed  up  in  new  lan- 
guage. And  it  will  not  work. 

Economic  experts  ranging  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  the 
late  Arthur  Okim  have  estimated  that 
budget  cuts  of  $30  billion  a  year  would 
reduce  the  inflation  rate  by  a  very 
slight  fraction  of  1  percent,  Using 
CBO's  figure  of  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, it  can  therefore  be  predicted  that 
the  President's  proposed  cuts  of  $48.6 
billion  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982— 
$87.4  billion  in  budget  authority- 
would  slow  inflation  by  perhi^w  0.2S 
percent,  a  miniscule  figure.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  in  proposing  these 
cuts  as  a  means  to  economic  improve- 
ment. President  Reagan  is  acttaig  on 
erroneous  assumptions. 

Contrary  to  the  Pr^dent's  asser- 
tions. Government  is  not  the  problem 
we  face  today;  Government  spending 
is  not  a  major  cause  of  inflation:  (3ov- 
emment  regulation  is  not  the  cause  of 
declining  productivity.  The  question 
we  face  is  not  how  to  limit  Govern- 
ment's use.  The  question  is.  How  can 
we  best  use  it  to  help  solve  our  eco- 
nomic crisis? 

Budget  cuts  that  helped  achieve 
more  efficient  government,  or  elimi- 
nated waste  of  public  fimds,  would 
have  my  wholehearted  support. 

But  in  too  many  cases  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts  Ignore  the  real  value  of  ex- 
isting programs  and  make  tmbalanoed. 
meat  ax  slashes  instead  of  fair,  rea- 
soned reductions.  Too  many  special  in- 
terests will  continue  to  receive  under- 
served  subsidies,  while  the  neediest  of 
our  people  will  lose  critically  needed 
help. 

Programs  that  feed  people,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  cut  by  almost  $5  bUllon. 
but  the  budget  authority  for  weapons 
of  war  will  rise  by  $32.8  billion  above 
the  Carter  recommendations  for  this 
year  and  fiscal  year  1982.  Funds  for 
public  service  emplosrment  would  be 
eliminated  to  save  $4.8  billion:  but  ac- 
cording to  Wharton  Econometric  Asso- 
ciates, an  increase  of  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  unemployment  will  result 
which  will  cost  the  Federal  budget 
more  than  the  amoimt  saved  when  un- 
employment compensation  and  lost 
taxes  are  figured  in.  College  grant  and 
loan  programs  will  be  cut  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  1981  and  1982.  but  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  the  nuclear  power  industry 
will  continue  at  virtually  the  current 
level.  $1.6  billion  a  year. 

The  huge  slashes  the  President 
seeks  in  domestic  spending  from  the 
Carter  proposals  for  budget  authwity 
would  continue  in  1983  and  1984.  total- 
ing $148  billion  hi  those  years,  but 
would  be  significantly  offset  by  an  in- 
crease of  $68  billion  in  defense  author- 
ity over  the  2  years.  When  the  $315 
billion  in  revenues  lost  in  the  iHt>posed 
tax  cuts  is  added  to  the  ledger,  we  find 
that  the  President  is  really  proposing 


the  reverse  of  what  he  claims:  instead 
of  a  balanced  budget,  we  will  find  our- 
selves with  a  Federal  deficit  of  $49  ba- 
llon in  1984.  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

The  President  intends  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  by  that  year  with  the 
new  tax  revenues  he  hopes  will  be  gen- 
erated by  Increased  investment  and 
productivity  resulting  from  the  tax 
cuts.  But  exi>erience  suggests  other- 
wise—that people  will  spend  their  in- 
creased income,  not  invest  it.  Accord- 
ing to  economist  Walter  Heller.  9  out 
of  10  Americans  who  have  received  tax 
windfalls  in  the  past  have  spent  them 
promptly.  Many  other  economists 
agree,  including  Lester  Thurow.  who 
estimates  that  93  percent  of  the  tax 
cut  will  be  spent  immediately.  E^ren 
the  wealthy,  who  would  receive  the 
only  significant  rebates  from  the  tax 
cut.  have  behaved  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  after  in- 
flation and  the  rising  social  security 
tax  are  taken  into  account.  85  percent 
of  the  real  benefits  of  the  Reagan  tax 
cuts  would  go  to  the  5  percent  of 
Americans  with  incomes  over  $50,000  a 
year.  Those  with  Incomes  under 
$20.0<X)  woiUd  realize  no  l)eneflt  at  all. 
and  in  fact  would  pay  higher  taxes 
after  inflation  moved  them  into 
higher  tax  brackets. 

Spending  of  the  tax  cut  will  guaran- 
tee further  inflation  all  by  itself.  If 
the  inu}rovements  the  President  ex- 
pects in  productivity,  emplosrment.  in- 
terest rates  and  tax  revenues  do  not 
occur,  the  overaU  effect  will  be  devas- 
tating. 

Instead  of  creating  13  million  new 
Jobs,  as  the  President  predicts,  the 
AFLr-CIO  estimates  that  "Reaganom- 
ics"  would  cause  the  loss  of  more  than 
1  million  jobs.  The  Wharton  economic 
forecasting  group  predicts  that  1.75 
million  Jobs  will  be  lost  with  a  1.4-per- 
cent increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate.  As  a  result  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  \>e  required  to  spend  an 
additional  $9  to  $12  billion  in  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  1.5  million 
people  would  be  added  to  the  food 
stamp  rolls.  How  will  we  pay  for  those 
obligations  when  the  increased  Jobless- 
ness itself,  and  the  associated  drop  in 
economic  activity.  wiU  have  reduced 
Treasury  revenues  by  $39  to  $41  bU- 
Uon? 

Clearly,  the  cuts  President  Reagan 
seelcs  are  inequitable  and  hurt  the 
neediest  persons.  Benefits  from  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  and 
food  stamps,  for  example,  have  al- 
ready been  eroded  by  inflation.  Real 
AFDC  benefits  alone  declined  19  per- 
cent between  1969  and  1979.  Together, 
the  two  programs  do  not  now.  before 
any  cuts,  bring  a  family  of  four  up  to 
the  poverty  line. 

The  food  stamp  cuts  would  reduce 
benefits  that  now  average  only  44 
cents  per  meal  per  person  in  the  aver- 
age   recipient's    household    with    an 


income  of  $3,900  a  year.  This  program 
does  not  now  provide  even  a  subsist- 
ence level  of  nutrition. 

The  President's  cuts  in  AFDC,  food 
stamps  and  tax  credits  would  actually 
reduce  the  incentive  for  low-ino(Hne 
perscms  to  worii,  completely  contrary 
to  the  concept  of  encouraging  people 
to  move  from  dependency  to  Jobs.  A 
study  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare 
Policy  shows  that  the  income  gap 
would  narrow  drastically  between 
those  who  work  and  receive  public  as- 
sistance, and  those  who  do  not  work. 
In  New  York  State  and  California,  for 
example,  an  individual  who  receives 
public  assistance  and  works  would 
earn  only  $15  more  a  month  than  the 
recipient  who  does  not  worit.  In  Louisi- 
ana there  would  be  no  difference  at 
alL 

Cutting  AFDC.  food  stamps  aiKl  tax 
credits  In  this  way  is  simply  imjustifia- 
ble.  and  not  even  cost  effective. 

Despite  the  administration's  claim 
that  no  region  of  the  country  wOl 
suffer  unfairly  from  the  eomomic  pro- 
gram. I  can  show  you  at  least  one 
State  that  will  be  hurt  disproportion- 
ately: my  home  State  of  New  York. 
Let  me  give  three  examples. 

Elimination  of  public  service  em- 
plojrment  will  mean  the  loss  of  25.000 
jobs  in  New  York  State— 11.500  in  New 
York  City  alone,  where  unonployment 
has  risen  by  almost  2  percent  to  10.5 
percent  since  January. 

Second,  the  President's  proposal  to 
allow  accelerated  recovery  of  capital 
costs  of  new  equipment  and  certain  in- 
dustrial and  ccHnmerdal  buildings  over 
10,  5,  and  3  years  discriminates  against 
lu'ban  centers  such  as  New  York  by 
failing  to  make  leased  property  eligi- 
ble. Owner-occupied  buildings  are  eli- 
gible, however,  a  provision  that  favors 
new  construction— an  activity  occur- 
ring cilq>roportionately  in  the  Sunbelt 
and  other  areas  outside  the  estab- 
lished cities  of  the  Ncvtheast 

Third,  elimination  of  aU  operating 
subsidies  for  mass  transit  by  1985  will 
put  a  heavy  burden  on  New  York 
City's  transit  system.  Already.  New 
Yoricers  pay  a  higher  percentage  of 
operating  expenses  through  the  fare- 
box  than  any  other  city  in  the  Naticm. 
Losing  $175  million  a  year  that  the 
system  now  receives  wlU  make  its  des- 
perate financing  problems  more  des- 
perate, and  will  require  at  least  a  15- 
cent  fare  hicrease  Just  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  funds. 

Some  Reagan  cuts,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed cap  on  medicaid  spending,  would 
be  a  burden  for  every  State  according 
to  its  pcH>ulation.  Reduced  mending 
for  health,  education,  and  elderly  serv- 
ices, however,  will  mean  that  States 
and  localities  will  simply  cut  back 
these  valuable  programs. 

Such  programs  are  among  those  for 
which     the     Reagan     administration 
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woaM  cfve  States  man  discretion  In 
i|)endtnK  the  funds.  This  is  not  a 
virtue,  despite  what  the  President 
says.  Increased  discretion  would  be  ac- 
complished by  comblnlnc  separate  cat- 
egorleal  iH«cranis,  with  specific  man- 
dates oo  how  money  must  be  spent. 
Into  Uock  grants  that  carry  no  such 
guidelines. 

Fin-  example,  the  President  would 
replace  the  presmt  categorical  grants 
for  elementvy  and  secondary  schools, 
whldi  total  $8.1  billion,  with  a  block 
grant  $1.4  billkm  smaller.  As  a  block 
grant,  this  money  could  be  used  ss  the 
States  wished.  Programs  which  now 
are  funded  under  Federal  mandate 
would  be  under  State  discretion. 

This  approach  amounts  to  an  aban- 
donment of  Federal  leadership.  In  his 
praise  of  States'  rights.  President 
Reagan  fails  to  mention  that  the 
States  have  almost  always  lagged 
behind  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  as- 
sisting minorities,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  elderiy.  and  the  infirm.  Federal 
mandates  in  such  areas  have  brought 
benefits  that  far  outweigh  the  finan- 
cial costs.  In  health,  nutrition,  elderly 
and  Jobs  programs,  legal  services, 
sewer  oinistructlon,  and  others  the 
President  would  cut.  Federal  dollars 
have  made  investments  critical  to  our 
future.  To  say  that  Oovemment  has 
fafled  with  these  programs  is  plainly 
wrong. 

The  so-called  Great  Society  pro- 
grams begun  in  the  1960's,  for  exam- 
ple, have  helped  15  million  Americans 
out  of  poverty,  according  to  U.S. 
Census  figures.  Thousands  of  black 
youngsters  have  attended  college  after 
dvfl  rights  laws  opened  higher  educa- 
tirai  to  them.  Black  doctors  have  In- 
creased by  almost  50  percent,  and 
black  lawyers  have  risen  by  25  percent. 
Members  of  families  with  incomes 
below  $10,000  a  year  have  increased 
their  intake  of  nutrients,  and  doubled 
iron  intake  for  infants,  in  12  years,  ac- 
cording to  a  1977  natiraial  survey. 

The  real  savings  that  can  be  realized 
through  a  small  expenditure  in  this 
area  are  illustrated  by  the  WIC— 
women,  infant,  and  children's— pro- 
gram of  prenatal  care,  to  take  Just  one 
example.  A  recent  Harvard  study 
found  that  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
WIC  prenatal  care,  an  additional  $3  is 
saved  by  eliminating  the  need  for 
future  medical  costs.  Tet  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts  would  eliminate 
700.000  needy  women,  infants,  and 
children  fran  this  program  which  now 
serves  only  30  percent  of  the  eligible 
populatifHL 

Much  stfll  remains  to  be  done:  One 
in  six  children  in  America  today  is 
poor,  and  a  bla^  child  has  one  chance 
in  two  of  being  bom  into  poverty.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  should  be  in- 
creasing its  efforts,  not  ending  them. 

Many  more  appropriate  budget  re- 
ductions can  be  made  to  assure  an 
equitable  overall  cutback.  If  cuts  must 


be  made,  they  should  come  from  the 
excessive  funding  in  programs  such  as 
defense,  water  projects,  and  corporate 
subsidies,  and  spare  at  least  the  most 
vital  human  services. 

Contradictions  abound  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policies.  He  would 
eliminate  operating  aid  for  mass  tran- 
sit, as  I  have  mentioned,  despite  the 
fact  that  mass  transit  is  more  energy- 
efficient  than  the  automobile.  Subsi- 
dies to  the  oil  companies  that  provide 
the  automobile's  fuel  will  continue, 
however. 

Similar  irony  can  be  found  in  the 
proposal  to  ctirtail  student  financial 
assistance.  The  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  the  Pell  grant  programs  have 
been  crucial  in  insuring  access  to 
higher  education  for  students  from 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  argues  that  these  pro- 
grams are  not  based  on  real  financial 
need.  Yet  he  also  proposes  to  institute 
tuition  tax  credits,  a  proposal  which 
would  help  families  pay  for  a  child's 
private  school  education  regardless  of 
need.  At  a  rate  of  $500  per  child  per 
year,  tuition  tax  credits  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $3  to  $4  billion  in 
revenues. 

Energy  policy  yields  another  contra- 
diction. The  President  would  abandon 
solar  energy  and  conservation  pro- 
grams that  may  hold  the  key  to  our 
future  energy  independence  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  Tet  he  has  accelerated 
decontrol  of  oil  prices,  adding  to  infla- 
tion even  after  many  oil  executives 
have  admitted  that  this  action  cannot 
speed  up  production  or  create  new 
Jobs.  It  can  only  bring  more  windfall 
profits. 

Foreign  cutbacks.  I  must  add,  will 
also  damage  our  economy.  Of  every 
dollar  spent  on  such  aid,  70  cents  re- 
turns to  the  United  States,  supporting 
600.000  Jobs  here. 

Finally,  the  President's  plan  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  $194  bil- 
lion over  even  President  Carter's 
stepped-up  levels  in  budget  authority 
for  the  next  5  years  threatens  to  im- 
balance our  economy,  not  revive  it. 
Contractors  wiU  be  encouraged  to 
raise  prices,  adding  to  inflation.  Busi- 
ness not  related  td  military  production 
will  stiffer  ss  the  competition  for 
scarce  resoiures  is  tilted  toward  de- 
fense work.  The  potential  for  Jobs  cre- 
ation will  also  be  hurt— more  Jobs  per 
dollar  are  generated  by  nondefense  in- 
dustries than  by  military  production, 
according  to  several  studies. 

I  can  suggest  many  alternative  cuts, 
a  few  of  which  I  wiU  mention  here.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  place  to  start 
than  in  the  area  of  defense. 

More  waste  and  inefficiency  can  be 
found  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  any  other  area  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, according  to  recently  retired 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats,  an 
absolute  minimum  of  $4  billion  a  year 
could  be  saved  by  1985,  he  noted,  and 


as  much  as  $10  billion  annual  savings 
might  be  realised  Just  in  eliminating 
waste  alone,  it  has  been  suggested. 

Several  new  weapons  ssrstems  could 
be  scrapped  altogether,  I  believe.  They 
include  the  incredibly  wasteful  MX 
missile,  which  is  set  to  cost  as  much  as 
$108  billion  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
XM-1  tank  and  the  F-18  naval  fighter 
plane,  both  weapons  of  questionable 
utility  and  excessive  cost,  would  save 
the  taxpayers  a  total  of  $4  billion  if 
terminated.  Better  choice  of  weapons 
designs  could  also  save  huge  sums,  and 
would  avoid  repeating  the  waste  of  $3 
billion  a  year  for  the  unwieldy  Trident 
submarine,  for  example.  Other  exam- 
ples abound.  According  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense, a  review  of  the  1981  defense 
budget  showed  46  examples  of  waste 
In  procurement. 

Other  cuts  I  would  suggest  include: 
ending  the  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  natural  gas— savings  per  year  $1.8 
billion— ending  the  tax-free  status  of 
industrial  development  bonds  issues 
for  private  companies  ($1.2  billion); 
eliminating  tobacco  subsidies  ($79  mil- 
lion): selling  surplus  silver  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  ($229  mil- 
lion); repealing  the  oil  drilling  allow- 
ance for  intangible  costs  ($2.6  billion); 
requiring  increased  airport  user  fees 
($510  million);  ending  favored  tax 
status  for  "dummy"  domestic  interna- 
tional sales  corporations  based  in  this 
country  ($1.8  billion);  cutting  nine 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  water  proj- 
ects, including  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  Waterway  ($857  million);  termi- 
nating Federal  subsidies  for  road  con- 
struction in  timber-cutting  aress 
owned  by  the  Government  ($425  mil- 
lion); eliminating  subsidies  for  nuclear 
power,  including  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  ($1.6  billion),  and 
ending  the  deferral  of  income  tax  for 
controUed  foreign  corporations  ($500 
million). 

These  are  only  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  alternate  budget  cuts  and  sav- 
ings which  have  been  made  by  myself 
and  others  in  this  House.  It  is  obvious 
that  significant  cost  savings  in  excess 
of  $50  billion  can  be  achieved  in  this 
way,  with  far  less  negative  social 
impact  than  the  Reagan  proposals. 

Certainly  waste  should  be  eliminated 
from  Federal  programs.  But  conserv- 
ative dogma  that  would  criiH>le  social 
programs  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
behind  the  banner  of  efficiency.  Pro- 
grams that  have  been  painstakingly 
built  over  the  last  50  years,  programs 
that  serve  a  genuine  human  need, 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  serve  the 
radical  political  ideology  of  those  who 
have  temporarily  been  entrusted  with 
the  reins  of  government.* 
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DEBT  COLLECTION  BUDGET  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahmna  (Mr.  Ehoubh) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  months,  attention  has  been 
increasingly  focused  on  the  huge 
volume  of  debts  owed  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  the  inadequate 
debt  collection  operations  of  Federal 
agencies.  In  the  current  climate  of 
fiscal  restraint,  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  collect  as  many  of  these 
debts  as  pooible.  The  revenues  can  be 
put  to  good  use  by  reducing  the 
burden  of  spending  cuts  or  by  financ- 
ing a  tax  cut. 

On  April  27,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights,  which  I  chair,  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  HJl.  2811.  the  Debt  CoUec- 
tion  Act  of  1981.  This  is  one  of  a 
number  of  bills  dealing  with  debt  col- 
lection issues  that  have  already  been 
introduced  this  session.  HJl.  2811  will 
improve  the  ability  of  FMleral  agencies 
to  report  information  on  delinquent 
debtors  to  credit  bureaus.  I  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  wiU  be  able  to  act 
on  this  bill  shortly  after  the  hearings 
have  been  completed. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Debt 
Collection  Budget  Act.  a  bill  designed 
to  assist  in  congressional  oversight  of 
agency  debt  collection  activites.  The 
bill  amends  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  to  require  that  the  President's 
annual  budget  contain  infonnaticm 
about  debts  owed  to  the  Government 
and  about  debt  coUection  effective- 
ness. This  will  enable  the  Congress  to 
Judge  the  adequacy  of  agency  collec- 
tion programs  at  the  same  time  that 
the  budget  is  being  considered.  Where 
collections  are  sufficient.  appr(q>ri- 
ations  can  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Where  collections  activities  have 
fallen  short,  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess can  be  used  to  qnir  the  necessary 
action. 

If  enacted,  the  biU  will  not  by  itself 
collect  any  of  the  Government's  debts. 
The  debt  collection  problem  is  prlmar- 
Uy  a  management  problem  and  it 
needs  a  management  solution.  Legisla- 
tion can  make  the  task  easier,  but  col- 
lection programs  wlU  only  be  success- 
ful if  agency  managers  take  the  neces- 
sary steps.  The  Debt  Collection 
Budget  Act  WiU.  however,  permit  the 
Congress  to  conduct  meanJngf  ul  and 
timely  oversight  of  agency  debt  collec- 
tion management.  This  oversigfat  will 
assure  aggressive  ccrilection  of  Govern- 
ment debts. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJCSSiS 

A  bill  to  amoid  the  Budget  snd  Aoeountiiig 

Act.    IWl.    to    require    the    President's 

budget  to  contain  tnfaniiatkin  on  debts 

owed  the  sovenunent.  snd  for  oUier  pur- 


America  in  Congreaa  ouenMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Debt  CoUection 
Budget  Act". 

Ssc.  3.  8ecti<Hi  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
countlnc  Act.  1931  (31  VS.C.  11).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaection: 

"(kXl)  The  Budget  aubmltted  muwiant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  contain,  in  a  form,  and  prepared 
in  accordance  with  standards,  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Managemwit 
and  Budget— 

"(A)  an  estimate  for  each  major  debt  pro- 
gram— 

"(i)  of  the  total  amount  of  debt  outstand- 
ing under  such  program  as  of  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year, 

"(11)  of  the  amount  of  such  debt  that  wlU 
be  in  default  on  such  date; 

"(ill)  of  the  amount  of  such  debt  ttiat  will 
be  collected  during  such  fiscal  year, 

"(iv)  of  the  debt  tiiat  Is  in  default  (I)  the 
amount  ttuit  will  be  collected,  and  (U)  the 
mmount  that  will  be  written  off  as  uncoUect- 
aUe; 

"(B)  a  comparison  of— 

"(1)  the  actual  amounts  tliat  were  collect- 
ed during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  any 
estimate  made  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
subparagraph  (AXiii);  and 

"(11)  the  actual  amount  of  defaulted  debt 
that  was  collected  with  any  estimate  made 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph 
(AXtv)(I): 

"(ill)  the  actual  amount  of  defaulted  debt 
that  was  written  off  with  any  estimate  made 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph 
(AKivXn). 

together  an  explanation  of  the  reascHis  for 
any  significant  differenoes  between  such  es- 
timates and  actual  amounts. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(A)  the  tenn  'debt'  means— 

"(i)  any  loan  (I)  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed by  the  any  department  or  establish- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  (II)  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  collection  of  which  is  or 
may  be  the  responsibility  of  such  a  depart- 
ment or  establishment  in  the  event  of  de- 
fault; 

"(ii)  any  amount  owed  to  an  agency  result- 
ing from  (I)  an  overpayment,  extra  pay- 
ment, <H-  erroneous  pajrmmt,  or  (II)  a  tax 
liaMlity: 

"(B)  the  term  'major  debt  program 
means,  for  any  fiscal  year,  any  program  of  a 
departmoit  or  establistunoit  under  which 
the  total  amount  of  debt  outstanding  during 
sudi  fiscal  year  is  projected  to  equal  or 
exceed  $10,000,000.". 

Sac.  S.  The  amendment  made  by  tlie  first 
aectlon  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
Budget  submitted  by  the  Presidait  more 

than  30  days  after  the  date  of  mactment  of 

this  Act.* 


Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 
Repmet^ativea   of  the    United   SUUet   of 


AMMUNITION  TO  FIGHT  THE 
EXPORT  CREDIT  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Nbsl)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  CtHupetitive  Export 
Subsidy  Fund  Act. 

Mr.  Spraker.  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade.  Investment,  and 
Monetary  Policy  has  been  holding  an 
extensive  set  of  hearings  aa  the  Presi- 
dent's pnHK>6ed  cutbadu  in  the  budget 


of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Fnmi 
these  hearings  it  has  beocMue  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  President's  recommend- 
ed levels  for  Eximhank  lending  are 
woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated, legitimate  demand  for  offi- 
cial export  financing.  The  Congress 
may.  of  course,  decide  to  increase 
those  levels  somewhat— that  has  yet  to 
be  decided.  But  even  if  they  are  in- 
creased somewhat,  no  one  expects  Ex- 
im's  budget  to  enable  it  to  offset,  ac- 
cross  the  board,  the  export  credit  sul>- 
sidies  offered  by  our  principal  foreign 
competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  an  export  credit  war  of  mas- 
sive and  rising  dimensions.  Virtually 
all  of  the  major  industrial  countries— 
the  members  of  the  Organizaticm  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment (OECD)— have  been  Increasing, 
or  plan  to  increase,  the  official  govern- 
ment credit  they  offer,  at  highly  subsi- 
dized interest  rates,  to  finance  their 
exports.  All  countries,  that  Is.  but  the 
United  States.  Under  the  President's 
proposals  to  reduce  the  budget  of  the 
Export-Import    Bank,    we    would,    in 
effect.  Indulge  in  partial  unUaterial 
disarmament  in  this  export  credit  war. 
With  this  reduction  we  can  predict, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  American 
industry  will  lose  a  significant  amount 
of  export  sales  in  the  coming  year, 
even  though  our  goods  are  thoroughly 
competitive,    in   terms   of   price   and 
quality.  These  sales  will  be  lost  solely 
for  want  of  competitive  financing.  To 
be  sure,  our  coital  markets  are  the 
best,  most  efficient  in  the  world.  They 
will  eagerly  finance  all  the  exports  our 
industries  can  generate— but  only  at 
the  prevailing  market  rate  of  interest. 
If  the  other  major  countries  would 
agree  to  finance  their  exports  at  or 
near  martet  rates,  we  would  face  no 
difficulties  whatever  in  trade  finance. 
But  they  insist  cm  offoring  official  fi- 
nancing for  a  large  portion  of  their  ex- 
ports  at   rates   much   below   market 
rates.  To  neutralise  and  offset  this 
highly  subsidized  export  credit  compe- 
tition, our  exporters,  eqjecially  those 
exporting  large  capital  or  high-tech- 
nology  goods,  must  tum  to  the  Exim- 
hank for  equivalent  financing.  With- 
out it.  they  will  surely  lose  Important 
export  sales.  The  consequences  are  en- 
tirely predictable:  workers  will  be  laid 
off;  many  small  firms  throughout  the 
coimtry  who  are  the  main  subcontrac- 
tors for  the  larger  exporting  industries 
will  suffer  serious  losses,  while  the 
larger  U.S.   multinational  firms  will 
shift    production    from    the    United 
States  to  those  countries  offering  ex- 
tensive export  credit  flnanrinr.  the 
UJS.   trade  balance  will  detoiorate: 
and  we  will  lose  our  leadership  in 
many  of  the  high  technology  indus- 
tries that  must  export  to  maintain 
their  competitive  edge  in  tedmologjcal 
development  and  productivity. 
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Clemrly,  we  should  not.  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  wortd  tradtng  enTironment. 
have  to  subsidiae  our  exports.  The  ad- 
mlnlatration  is  quite  right  in  its  desire 
to  reduce,  even  to  phase  out  these  sub- 
sidles— as  long  as  we  can  get  our  com- 
petitors to  reduce  their  subsidies.  We 
have  been  trying  to  do  Just  that, 
through  extensive  negotiations,  over 
the  past  few  years,  to  reform  the  ar- 
rangement on  guidelines  for  officially 
suppiwted  export  credits.  That  ar- 
rangement  is  an  agreement  among  the 
OBCD  countries  to  regulate  the  terms 
on  which  they  offer  official  export 
credit.  But  It  Is  a  seriously  flawed 
agreement,  since  it  permits  extensive 
export  credit  subsidization.  It  needs  a 
thoroughgoing  reform,  pitched  at  re- 
ducing these  outrageous  subsidies.  If 
such  a  reform  could  be  negotiated 
within  the  OECD,  the  demands  on  the 
EScport-Import  Bank  to  meet  and 
offset  foreign  subsidies  would  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  ideally  to  the 
point  where  Exlm  could  shift  its  oper- 
ations almost  entirely  to  the  issuing  of 
guarantees  and  insurance  for  private 
credit  to  finance  U.S.  exports  at  non- 
subskUsed  market  rates.  Exlm  would 
thai  have  no  impact  on  the  Federal 
budget. 

If  that  is  the  goal,  how  do  we  best 
move  toward  It,  with  minimum 
damage  to  our  economy  in  the  proc- 
ess? We  could  simply  withdraw  from 
the  export  credit  war,  phase  down  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  tacitly  aban- 
don any  real  hope  of  inducing  our  for- 
eign competitors  to  cease  and  desist 
from  their  export  subsidies.  That 
seems  to  be  what  the  administration 
has  in  mind.  To  be  sure,  it  would  keep 
plugging  away  at  trying  to  persuade 
other  OECD  countries  to  reform  the 
arrangement.  But  no  one  really  ex- 
pects the  administration  would  suc- 
ceed, with  no  way  to  bring  any  signifi- 
cant pressure  to  bear  on  our  competi- 
tors. Our  negotiators  miist  be  able  to 
put  on  the  table  a  credible  threat  that, 
absent  a  truce  or  peace  treaty  in  the 
export  credit  war.  we  would  not  permit 
the  predatory  financing  practices  of 
our  competitors  to  take  away  our  most 
important  export  markets. 

As  things  now  stand,  we  have  no 
such  credible  threat.  I  think  we  need  a 
better  strategy  with  which  to  ap- 
proach these  negotiations,  and  more 
effective  weapons  with  which  to  fight 
this  export  credit  war.  What,  precise- 
ly, should  they  be? 

Here  we  comtroDt  an  apparent  dilem- 
ma. The  President  is  moving,  with 
wide  popular  support,  to  cut  back  on 
Ooivemment  spending  in  many  areas. 
Substantial  budget  reductions  should, 
eventually,  help  lower  Interest  rates, 
restrain  Inflation,  and  revive  produc- 
tivity by  stimulating  private  invest- 
ment. An  these  benefits,  desirable  in 
their  own  right,  will  also  help  boost 
XSA.  exports.  Thus,  the  argument  is 
widely  made  that  the  Export-Import 


Bank  must  play  its  part  in  the  general 
effort  to  roll  back  Government  spend- 
ing and  credit  programs,  even  if  the 
immediate  impact  of  the  Exlm  budget 
reduction  is  very  damaging  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports. For  the  longer  run  good,  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy,  including  the  ex- 
porting sector,  must  give  up  some  of 
the  siieclal  supports,  subsidies,  and 
privileges  the  Government  has  grant- 
ed them  too  lavishly  for  too  long. 

As  a  practical  matter,  there  is  not 
much  point  in  debating  at  great  length 
whether  Exlmbank  support  for  U.S. 
exports  should,  on  Its  narrow  and  im- 
mediate merits,  be  cut  back  along  with 
other  programs.  We  need,  instead,  to 
devise  a  new,  longer  term  strategy 
that  will  not  stand  or  fall  with  the 
fate  of  Exim's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  We  need  to  give  our  negotiators 
credible  backing  for  their  efforts  to 
reform  the  arrangement,  but  we  need 
to  do  it  in  a  way  that  poses  no  great 
budgetary  problems  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  And  we  need  to  give  a  new  focus 
to  Exlmbank  lending,  at  whatever 
level  its  budget  permits. 

This  new  focus  is  set  out  in  a  resolu- 
tion I  have  already  introduced.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  95.  The  impor- 
tant part  of  that  resolution  reads: 

The  Export-Import  Bank.  In  c&rrylns  out 
Its  Tnsn«lst,«  to  neutraUae  foreisn  competi- 
tion offldaJ  export  credit,  should  establish 
as  its  fint  and  dominant  priority  the  use  of 
its  available  reaouroes  to  counter  and  offset 
the  subsidies  granted  by  those  forelcn  gov- 
ernments, indudlnc  the  Vnaeti,  who  have 
been  most  reluctant  to  negotiate  a  serious 
and  meaningful  reform  of  the  "Arrange- 
ment on  Ouldelines  for  Officially  Supported 
Export  Credits." 

With  limited  resources.  Exlm 
cannot  satisfy  all  legitimate  requests 
for  subsidized  credit  to  finance  U.S. 
exports.  It  should  adopt  an  explicit 
policy  for  rationing  its  resources. 
Many  Idnds  of  rationing  policies  are 
conceivable.  The  best,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  to  target  Exlm  re- 
sources to  offset  subsidies  offered  by 
those  governments  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  meaningful  reform  of  the  ar- 
rangement. That  means,  for  the 
moment,  primarily  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Exlm  should  not  hesitate  to 
derogate  from  the  arrangement,  by  of- 
fering longer  maturities  than  stipulat- 
ed in  the  arrangement,  whenever  dero- 
gation would  make  it  easier  for  Exlm 
to  provide  a  truly  competitive  financ- 
ing package  to  U.S.  exporters  in  direct 
competition  with  French  exporters. 

This  targeting  strategy  may  or  may 
not  prove  effective  in  bringing  about 
real  progress  toward  a  negotiated  re- 
duction of  export  credit  subsidies.  It 
cannot  htut  to  try,  since  Exlm  lend- 
ing, under  present  budget  constraints, 
would  boost  U.S.  exports  as  much 
under  this  strategy  as  under  any  alter- 
native strategy.  And  this  strategy 
would,  in  addition,  help  achieve  an  ex- 
plicit political  objective:  The  strength- 
ening of  our  negotiating  position  vis-a- 


vis  those  governments  that  balk  at  re- 
ducing subsidies. 

But  what  if  no  progress  is  possible? 
If  the  administration  can  achieve  no 
real  progress  over  the  next  year,  we 
should  give  it  a  new  weapon.  We 
should  provide  Exlm  with  more  re- 
sources with  which  to  wage  this  export 
credit  war.  But  we  should  also  make 
clear  the  limited,  carefully  defined 
purpose  for  which  these  additional  re- 
sources would  be  employed.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  competitive  export  subsidy  f  iwd. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  II  billion  for  the  competitive  export 
subsidy  fund.  It  represents  a  novel  de- 
parture from  standard  Exlm  oper- 
ations. It  would  be  the  first  appropri- 
ation of  flmds  Exlm  has  ever  re- 
ceived, and  would  thus  reflect  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  Exlm  con- 
fronts. If  Exlm  has  to  continue  oCTer- 
ing  subsidized  credit  equivalent  to  the 
subsidies  offered  by  the  French,  and 
others.  Exlm  will  soqn  suffer  serious 
financial  losses.  Its  entire  capital  could 
be  eroded  in  Just  a  few  years.  To  pro- 
tect the  Bank's  financial  soundness, 
the  Congress  would  be  called  upon, 
sooner  or  later,  to  appropriate  funds 
to  cover  these  losses.  This  biU  antici- 
pates that  need,  provides  for  it  in  ad- 
vance, but  does  so  in  the  context  of  a 
carefully  defined  strategy. 

A  billion  dollars  might  not  have 
much  impact  if  it  were  simply  used  to 
Increased  Exim's  own  direct  lending. 
To  maximize  its  effectiveness,  we  need 
to  stretch  those  funds  much  further. 
This  legislation  stipulates  that  the 
money  appropriated  to  the  competi- 
tive export  subsidy  fund  would  be  used 
solely  to  make  direct  payments  from 
Exlm  to  private  lenders  for  the  subsi- 
dization of  interest  rates  on  private 
export  credit.  Let  the  private  credit 
market  make  the  loans,  at  market 
rates,  and  let  Exlm  cover  the  differ- 
ence between  those  rates  and  the 
lower,  subsidised  rates  charged  by  our 
foreign  competitors.  I  would,  more- 
over, urge  Exlm  to  maxlmlw  the 
amount  of  export  credit  this  fund 
could  support  by  making  one  single 
payment  at  the  outset  of  each  loan, 
calculated  to  equal  the  present  value 
of  the  interest  rate  subsidy  over  the 
life  of  the  loan,  discounted  at  an  vsh 
propriate  rate. 

The  amoimt  of  private  export  credit 
that  could  be  supported  by  this  fund 
would  depend,  of  course,  on  the  degree 
of  subsidy;  that  is,  on  the  difference 
between  market  rates  and  the  rates 
being  offered  by  our  competitors.  At 
present,  this  subsidy  might  have  to  be 
around  5  or  6  percentage  points.  Some 
very  rough  estimates  suggest  that, 
with  that  degree  of  subsidy,  the  $1  bU- 
llon  fimd  could  support  about  $5  bil- 
lion in  export  credit.  The  oitire 
amotmt  would,  under  specific  policy 
directives  written  into  the  legislation. 
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be  targeted  solely  against  those  for- 
eign competitors  who  refuse  to  negoti- 
ate a  meaningful  reform  of  the  ar- 
rangement. The  primary  target,  at 
present,  would  be  the  French.  Five  bfl- 
Uon  dollars  of  subsidized  credit  from 
this  fund  competing  directly,  on  equal 
terms,  with  French  subsidized  credit, 
in  addition  to  Exim's  normal  budget 
resources,  also  specifically  targeted, 
might  prove  quite  effective  in  convinc- 
ing our  competitors  that  they  stand  to 
gain  very  little  from  a  continuation  of 
this  export  credit  war. 

This  fund  would  not  be  brought  into 
play  immediately.  It  should  be  estab- 
lished as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
money  appropriated  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  it  would  be  desirable  to  mini- 
mize its  impact  on  the  1982  budget. 
The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  trigger  the 
fund  Into  existence  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1982.  if  he  determines  there 
has  not  been  satisfactory  progress 
toward  reform  of  the  arrangement. 
Once  a  satisfactory  reform  of  the  ar- 
rangement has  been  achieved,  the 
fimd  would  go  out  of  existence.  Its 
purpose  Is  narrowly  defined— to  induce 
our  competitors  to  negotiate  serious- 
ly—so we  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  fund  will  disappear,  and  all  subsi- 
dies from  it  will  cease,  once  that  pur- 
pose Is  achieved. 

There  are,  in  addition,  other  impor- 
tant features  of  the  bill,  provisions 
that  set  policy  guidelines,  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  power  to 
veto  any  subsidies  from  the  fund  not 
in  conformity  with  those  guidelines, 
and  establish  reporting  requirements 
to  the  Congress. 

In  essence,  the  biU  is  very  simple.  It 
gives  the  administration  over  a  year  to 
persuade  ova  competitors  to  end  this 
export  credit  war.  During  that  time.  It 
gives  Exlm  no  additional  resources.  U 
no  progress  has  been  made  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  it  gives  the  admin- 
istration   a   powerful   Instnmient   to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  our  competi- 
tors. The  key  is  the  fimd's  automatlc- 
ity:   if   the   Congress   authorizes  the 
fund  and  appropriates  the  money  in 
timely  fashion,  it  will  be  a  credible 
bargaining  asset,  not  a  bluff.  Our  ne- 
gotiating  partoers   would  know  the 
money  was  actually  in  place,  to  be 
used  ag^nst  those  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  meanlngftil  reform.  If  our  re- 
solve Is  credible,  if  we  prove  we  mean 
business,  if  our  competitors  know  the 
fimd  will  automatically  be  triggered 
into   existence   unless   there   is   real 
progress    toward    reforming    the    ar- 
rangement by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  then  there  Is  certainly  a  fair 
chance    the    fund    would    never    be 
needed.* 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY 
(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarta  at 


this  point  in  the  Rkohd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Amendments  Act  of  1981, 
which  will  save  hundreds  of  lives  and 
prevent  thousands  of  serious  injuries 
by  requiring  timely  compliance  with 
FMeral  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
208— the  requirement  to  install  auto- 
matic crash  restraints  in  new  cars. 

Ptor  the  past  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  imprecedented  delay  in  the 
implementation  of  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  cost  effective  safety 
standards  we  have.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  outlined  a 
commitment  to  eliminate  regulations 
where  the  costs  of  regulation  outweigh 
the  benefits  to  society.  The  adminis- 
tration has  recently  proposed  a  delay 
in  the  implementation  of  the  automat- 
ic restraint  standard  to  ease  the  regu- 
latory burden  on  the  auto  industry, 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  is  one  safety 
standard  that  must  be  retained  on  the 
grounds  of  cost  effectiveness— not  to 
mention  that  the  standard  will  save 
lives  and  prevent  thousands  of  tragic 

injuries. 

Every   administration   in   the   past 
decade  has  found  this  standard  to  be 
cost  effective  and  to  have  tremendous 
public  health  benefits.  Even  imder  the 
most  conservative  economic  scrutiny, 
stai^ard  208  has  been  deemed  cost  ef- 
fective with  net  benefits  to  society  of 
^proximately  $10  billion  for  model 
years  1982-85.  These  benefits  accrue 
tTom  a  combination  of  reduced  insur- 
ance   premiums    and    direct-   health 
costs,  even  when  subtracting  the  direct 
costs   of   the   safety   devices.    In    its 
recent  decision  to  delay  the  standard, 
the  Reagan  administration  overlooked 
these  huge  costs  of  omsumers— pay- 
ments we  unwittingly  make  each  year 
through  higher  insurance  premiiuns, 
increased  welfare,  unemployment,  and 
social  security  payments,  and  rehabili- 
tation costs  paid  to  support  the  in- 
jured and  the  families  of  over  50,000 
people  who  die  each  year  on  this  Na- 
tion's  highways.   A  recent  economic 
analysis  done  by  William  Nordhaus.  a 
well-known  skeptic  of  regulation  and 
former    member    of    the    President's 
Council  of  BconcMnlc  AdvlsCTS.  shows 
that  the  administration's  delay  of  the 
standard  for  large  cars  will  cost  con- 
sumers over  $200  million  unless  the 
delay  is  matched  with  an  acceleration 
of  the  passive  restraint  requirements 
for  smaller  sized  vehicles. 

My  bill  will  reconcile  the  adminlstra- 
ticm's  delay  of  the  standard  for  large 
cars  with  pubUc  safety  objecUves  and 
econ(Hnlc  amsideratlons  by  reversing 
the  order  of  the  phase-in  schedule  of 
the  standard  and  requiring  the  most 
dangerous  cars— smallCT  sized  cars— to 
oonply  with  the  standard  first 

By  doing  this,  the  implementation 
schedule  betweoi  large  foreign  and  do- 
mestic auto  producers  is  equalized.  As 


deferred  by  the  administration,  many 
domestic  manufacturers  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  standard  first,  with 
large-  and  medium-sized  cars,  while 
most  foreign  manufacturers— who  pro- 
duce mainly  small-dzed  cars— would  be 
given  an  additional  year's  time  to 
comply  with  occupant  restraint  re- 
quirements. Our  "  bill  recognizes  the 
limited  resources  of  the  smaller  auto 
manufacturers,  and  therefore  targets 
the  reversal  of  the  phase-in  schedule 
to  the  five  largest  auto  companies 
only — companies  that  produce  more 
than  1.6  million  passenger  cars  world- 
wide and  sell  more  thar  200.000  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  United  States. 
Three  of  the  five  are  foreign  manufac- 
turers: Datsun.  Toyota,  and  Volks- 
wagen. Smaller  manufacturers  would 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  timetable  of 
the  standard  as  mandated  in  1977. 

These  provisions  are  nearly  Identical 
to  last  year's  House-Senate  compro- 
mise on  the  passive  restraint  issue,  but 
they  exclude  the  controversial  provi- 
sion that  manufacturers  must  tool  up 
and  offer  for  sale  air  bags  on  at  least 
one  line  of  cars. 

Additionally,  my  bill  requires  larger 
manufactuirers  to  comply  with  the 
standard  in  medium-sized  cars  begin- 
ning in  model  year  1983,  as  they  have 
been  planning  to  do  since  1977.  The 
bill  requires  no  new  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  simply  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  fine-tune 
the  phase-in  schedule  of  the  automat- 
ic occupant  protection  standard  to 
provide  the  maximum  economic  and 
social  benefits  practicable. 

One  major  reason  for  this  bUl  is  my 
concern  about  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry's continuing  loss  of  c«npetlve- 
ness  for  foreign  manufacturers.  For- 
eign manuf actiu^rs  are  currently  of- 
fering passive  restraints  as  options  and 
as  standard  equipment  in  some  of 
their  cars,  and  are  advertising  their 
cars  as  the  safest  <mi  the  road  in  the 
national  news  media.  I  am  concerned 
that  a  delay  In  the  standard  will  only 
exacerbate  the  economic  tzouUes  of 
the  American  auto  indiistry  by  oicour- 
aging  them  to  defer  safety  improve- 
ments whUe  their  foreign  compeUtors 
gain  the  edge  <»ice  agsin  by  offering 
increased  safety  features. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
halting  the  increasing  carnage  on  our 
streets  and  highways  by  supporting 
one  of  the  most  cost-effective  regula- 
tions we  have.  With  one  fatality  occur- 
ing  every  11  minute*,  and  an  injury 
every  9  seconds  each  of  our  lives,  and 
those  of  our  children  are  at  stake. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 


HJl.nX7 
A  Mil  to  ai"*'*''  Uie  Natiooal  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehlcte  Safety  Act  of  l»66  to  direct 
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<  of  TnuaiporUkUon  to  require 

ear  BMnufaeturan  to  Install  pa*- 

rattnlnt  lyiteiiM  tn  ocrtain 


fty  M«  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
UaHwm  or  the   VniUi  Statet   oT 


I.  Thli  Aet  OMIT  be  dted  m  the 
"Motar  Vehicle  SifMjr  AmendmenU  Act  of 
IMl". 

aac  X  Put  A  of  UUe  I  of  the  National 
Traffle  mud  ICoior  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
IMS  (II  VM.C.  1M1-I410b)  li  amended  by 
:  at  the  end  of  the  f oUowlnc  new  mc- 


IM.  (aXl)  Not  later  than  M  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  mc- 
ttan.  the  SMretary  thaU.  notvtthMandliw 
any  maceduial  requlreaient  of  mbchapter 
n  of  chapter  S  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provMon  of  law.  amend 
the  pemlTi  occupant  restraint  standard  so 
that  H  conforms  to  the  requirement  speci- 
fied In  parscraph  (3).  Such  smendment 
Shan  take  effect  not  later  than  7ft  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(S)  The  amendment  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)  shall  provide 
that— 

"(A)  each  manufacturer  which  manufac- 
tured more  than  1.600.000  passenger  cars  in 
the  Btodel  year  Iwglimlng  on  September  1. 
lam.  and  which  sold  more  than  300.000  pas- 
eais  In  the  United  States  in  such 


"(1)  for  the  model  year  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  IMS.  install  a  posslTe  occupant  re- 
straint system  which  complies  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  passive  occupant  re- 
straint standard  in  each  passenger  car  It 
manufactures  wtilch  has  a  wheel  base  that 
does  not  exceed  114  Inches;  and 

"(U)  for  each  model  year  beginning  on  or 
after  September  1.  IMS.  InstaU  a  passive  oc 
cupaat  restraint  system  which  compiles 
with  tlic  requirements  of  the  passive  occu- 
pant restraint  standard  in  each  passenger 
car  it  manufactures:  and 

"(B)  each  manufacturer  (other  than  a 
manufacturer  described  in  subparagraph 
(A))  shall  be  exempt  from  any  provision  tn 
Uie  passive  occupant  restraint  stanched 
which  requiies  the  Installation  of  sny  pas- 
sive occupant  restraint  system  In  any  pas- 
senger car  which  has  a  wheel  base  exceed- 
ing 100  inches  but  not  exceeding  114  inches. 
If  the  Secretary  ta  satisfied  that  such  pas- 
senger car  win  cease  to  be  produced  not 
later  than  December  31. 1M3. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Oooffcss.  not  later  than  July  1,  lOgft.  a 
report  evaluating  the  effecUveneas  of  the 
rcQuirements  established  under  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  The  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  his  r«- 
iPW MWtes  under  section  301(c)  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
inpi  Act  (1ft  VJB.C.  IMKO).  shall  develop 
and  fWmswInsii  information  to  inform  the 
PubUc  regarding  the  performance  and  bene- 
fits of  passive  occupant  restraint  systems, 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  "passmgn  car*  meaiM  a 
motor  vehide  with  moUve  power,  except  a 
multipurpase  psmrngM  vehicle  (i.e..  a 
motor  vahtale  with  motive  power,  except  a 
traOer.  ilfsl«n>f1  to  carry  10  persons  or  less 
which  Is  oonstructed  either  on  a  truck  chas- 
sis or  with  special  features  for  "^rtfifnsl 
off -road  operation),  motorcycle,  or  trailer. 
«»>ol«ned  for  carrying  10  persons  or  less,  and 

"(3)  the  term  'passive  occupant  restraint 

Motor    Vehicle 


Safety  Standard  300  (40  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  ft71J0t)  as  It  read  on  January 
1.  IMl.  The  Secretary  may  ameiMl  the  pas- 
sive occupant  restraint  standard  to  provide 
Increased  public  safety.".* 


INTRODDCnON  OP  THE  PUBLIC 
TELBCOIOIUNICATIONS  PI- 

NANCmO  ACT  OP  1981 

(Mr.  WIRTU  asked  and  was  given 
permiaaion  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Racou)  and  to  in- 
(dude  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  WIKTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introdiMdng  the  Public  Tele<»m- 
munkatlons  Plnancing  Act  of  1981. 

I  am  firmly  omunltted  to  seeinc  that 
public  broadcasting  not  only  endures, 
but  continues  to  grow,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  Involved  In  its  future.  The 
unique  miaalon  of  public  broad<»sting 
is  to  meet  the  entertainment  and  in- 
formation needs  that  either  cannot  or 
will  not  be  undertaken  by  commercial 
broadcasters,  and  that  mission  will 
remain.  It  seeks  excellence  in  its  pro- 
graming, not  mediocrity:  diversity 
rather  than  conformity:  innovation  in- 
stead of  repetition:  creativity  rather 
than  mimicry.  While  it  has  remained 
available  and  responsive  to  all  groups 
and  interests,  it  has  not  been  required, 
through  commercial  or  financial  inter- 
ests, to  be  obligated  to  any.  And  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contribute  to  this  effort  to 
bring  the  best  of  our  creative  talent  to 
the  American  people. 

This  challenge  cannot  be  met  by 
local  efforts  alone.  I  wholly  reject  the 
view  that  this  is  not  a  national  respon- 
sibility. What  has  been  created  during 
the  past  decade  is  a  national  public 
broadcasting  system  that  has  re- 
mained, at  the  same  time,  free  from 
national  political  control  and  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  This  is  an  experi- 
ence clearly  distinct  from  that  of 
other  nations  that  have  established 
state  television  and  radio  services. 

What  is  really  remariiable  about 
public  broadcasting,  however,  is  that 
all  this  quality  programing  and  public 
access  has  been  created  on  an  absolute 
bare-bones  budget.  The  total  income 
for  all  of  public  broadcasting— ap- 
proximately $600  million  in  1980— is 
leas  than  one-half  the  programing 
budget  of  each  major  commercial  net- 
work. And  60  million  households  each 
week  are  tuning  in  to  watch  and  listen. 

The  continued  success  of  public 
broadcasting  depends  on  certain  fun- 
damental principles: 

Freedom  from  political  control  or 
manipulation  by  the  Government: 

Sound  leadership  at  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  dollars  available  will  be 
spent  as  productively  as  possible  in 
fulfillment  of  its  congressional  man- 
date: 


Maintenance  of  a  national  program 
fund,  to  Insure  that  public  broadcast- 
ing's first— and  moat  important— prior- 
ity-quality programing— is  never  ne- 
glected: 

Firm  support  for  every  public  televi- 
sion and  radio  station,  which  are  the 
bedrock  of  public  broadcasting: 

Continued  accountability  by  all  in- 
volved in  public  broadcasting  to  the 
American  people: 

Generous  mcoeaa  by  public  broadcast- 
ing to  those,  such  as  independent  pro- 
ducers, who  have  the  ability  to  con- 
tribute substantially  to  its  success:  and 

Unequivocal  implementation  of 
equal  employment  opportunity 
throughout  public  broadcasting. 

The  1978  Public  Telecommunica- 
tions Financing  Act  redirected  public 
broadcasting  to  be  more  fully  respon- 
sive to  these  priorities.  That  law  has 
worked  well.  In  oversight  hearings 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Telecom- 
muni(»tions.  Consumer  Protection 
and  Finance  on  March  25  and  26  of 
this  year,  there  was  a  general  consen- 
sus that  public  broadcasting  is  sub- 
stantially In  compliance  with  the  1978 
amendments. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  marks  another  turning  point  in 
the  development  of  public  broad(»st- 
ing.  It  has  be(x>me  apparent  duriiig 
the  past  months  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  financing  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting,  in  keeping 
with  growing  across-the-board  auster- 
ity, has  diminished.  It  appears  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  fewer  Federal 
dollars  available  to  fund  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  that  loss  of  funding  will  be 
compounded  by  continuing  inflation, 
losses  to  other  complementary  pro- 
grams like  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  groups  that 
have  supported  public  broad(»sting  in 
the  past.  These  threatened  reductions 
pose  very  difficult  questions  for  the 
future  of  public  broadcasting,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  begins  to  ex- 
plore new  and  positive  directions  that 
will  enable  noncommercial  broadcast- 
ing to  continue  to  grow. 

The  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts  for  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  have  led  to  a  com- 
prehensive reassessment  of  how  funds 
should  be  allocated  within  the  CPB. 
Clearly,  the  administration  is  also  test- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  insulation 
of  public  broadcasting  from  political 
interference  by  asking  us  to  renege  on 
our  pledge  to  provide  advanced  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  That 
I  refuse  to  do.  and  my  position  has 
been  supported  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Budget 
and  Appropriations  Committees. 

Finally.  be(aiuse  of  the  redu(%d 
funding,  we  have  sought  to  consider 
what  additional  methods  can  be  used 
to  generate  outside  revenues  for  public 
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broadcasting.  The  legislation  I  am  In- 
troductaig  today,  I  believe,  construc- 
tively addresses  these  concerns. 

This  bill  will  alter  the  current  struc- 
ture of  public  broadcasting,  or  the  re- 
sponsibiltties  of  its  component  entitles. 
There  is  no  need  to  choose  between 
funding  national  programing  and  sup- 
porting l(x»l  stations.  Both  are  indis- 
pensable, and  both  must  be  protected. 
Given  the  declining  Federal  commit- 
ment, the  stations  must  be  provided 
with  new  avenues  through  which  they 
can  raise  additional  revenues.  Further 
steps  can  also  be  taken  to  promote  the 
accountability  of  public  broadcasting 
and  to  extend  to  it  the  same  broadcast 
freedom  enjoyed  by  commercial  licens- 
ees. Most  importantly,  advance  fund- 
ing for  the  Corporation  Is  fully  pre- 
servecL 

I  l(x>k  forward  to  a  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  this  authorization. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  a  sununary. 
as  well  as  a  text,  of  this  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
PuBUc  TBLBOoinnnncATioas  FnAMcaio  Act 
or  1981— SBcnoH-BT-Sacnoa  ExruutATioa 

BOBTikaT  A— MTIA  PACHJTIXS  FKOGBAM 

Sec.  3.  Amends  Sec  391  of  the  1934  Act, 
setting  the  following  authorizaUtm  levels: 
$38  million  for  for  fiscal  year  1963;  $30  mfl- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1983;  $18  mOllon  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Sec.  3(a).  Amends  Sec  393(a)(4)  of  the 
1934  Act,  permitting  recipients  of  program 
monies  to  use  their  facilities  for  purposes 
other  than  the  broadcast  of  public  telecom- 
munications  programs  and  services  provided 
that  such  new  uses  do  not  interfere  with  the 
provision  of  such  public  telrfommimlrations 
programs  and  servioes  as  required  by  the 
Act. 

Sec.  3(b).  Amends  Sec  393(c)  of  the  1934 
Act.  reducing  from  a  possible  100  percent  to 
80  percent  the  amount  of  the  costs  of  any 
planning  Krant«  which  can  be  funded  by  the 
facillUes  program. 

Sec  3(c).  Amends  Sec  303(gX3)  of  the 
1934  Act  to  conform  with  the  change  made 
to  Sec.  393(aH4). 

sxTsrAKT  a— nLiooiannncATioRS 

MM ONSnUTIOHS  PBOeUUf 

Not  reaothorized. 

sxrxr AXT  c—comromtxtam  roa  pusuc 


Sec  4(a).  Amends  Sec  39a(gMl)(a)  of  the 
1934  Act  to  rmphaslaf  one  of  the  purposes 
of  CPB  to  facilitate  the  developmmt  of  di- 
verse programming  to  serve  diverse 


Sec  4(b).  Amends  Sec  306(gXlXB)  of  the 
1934  Act,  providing  that  CPB— beginning  tn 
fiscal  year  1984— may  fund  no  more  than  50 
peromt  of  the  costs  of  Interoonnectkm. 

Sec  ft.  Amodds  Sec  396(1X1)  of  the  1934 
Act.  changing  from  February  to  May.  the 
month  in  which  CPB's  annual  report  is  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  6(a).  Amends  Sec  396(kXlXC)  <rf  the 
1934  Act.  setting  the  foOowIng  aotbortaa- 
tion  levels:  $160  mffllon  for  fiseal  year  1964: 
$148  mUlkm  for  Hscal  year  1965:  $130  mtt- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

Sec  6(b).  Amends  Sec  S06(kX3)(A)  of  the 
1934  Act.  requiring  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  CPB's  spproinlatlan  for  any  flseal  year 
(beginning  in  1964)  be  distributed  to  the  sta- 
tions. 


Sec  6(c).  Amends  Sec  396(kX4)  of  the 
1934  Act.  requiring  that  CPB.  acting  pursu- 
ant to  a  written  ooraidaint  or  its  own  initia- 
Uve.  fuiBisb  a  copy  of  the  complaint  to  the 
station  and  cease  distribution  of  funds  to 
the  station  if  its  evaluation  of  the  complaint 
finds  the  station  in  violation  of  the  statu- 
tory requirements  for  open  board  meetings. 

Sec  6(d).  Amends  Sec  396(kX9)  of  the 
1934  Act.  requiring  that  CPB.  acting  pursu- 
ant to  a  written  complaint  or  its  own  initia- 
tive, fumlsb  a  o«4>y  of  the  complaint  to  the 
station  and  cease  distributkm  of  funds  to 
the  station  if  its  evaluation  of  the  complaint 
finds  the  station  in  violation  of  the  statu- 
tory requirements  for  community  advisory 
boards. 

Sec  7.  Amends  Sec.  399  of  the  1934  Act. 
deleting  requirements  that  stations  main- 
tain certain  records  and  tapes;  permitting 
noncommercial  ertiM-ational  teoartrasting 
statiiMis  to  edltorialiae;  and  ensuring  equal 
treatment  between  public  and  commercial 
broadcasters  regarding  the  FCC's  authority 
to  regulate  programming  oontoit  or  |»ac- 
ticea. 

Sec  8.  Adds  a  new  aectimi.  399A.  to  the 
1934  Act.  Sec  399A  permits  stations  to  use 
business  or  Institutional  logograms  to  iden- 
tify the  imderwriters  of  a  program  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Sec  9.  Adds  a  new  section.  399B.  to  the 
1934  Act.  Sec  399B(a)  defines  the  torn  "ad- 
vertisement"; Sec  399B(b)  authorises  sta- 
tions to  engage  in  income  producing  actlvi- 
Ues  except  that  it  tnohlbits  stations  from 
advertising:  Sec.  399B(c)  profaibtU  stations 
from  using  any  federal  funds  for  purposes 
of  these  income  producing  activities;  and 
Sec  399B(d)  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  gm- 
erated  from  these  scUvlties  and  genoated 
from  the  use  of  logograms  for  purposes  of 
thematch.  

Sec  10.  Requires  CPB.  in  amsultation 
with  other  public  telecommuniratlnns  enU- 
ties,  PBS.  and  NFR,  to  conduct  a  study  to 
ascertain  other  income  producing  options 
available  to  these  entities,  and.  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  to  sutHnit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  evaluates  these  options  and  recom- 
mend any  legislaUve  or  other  action  which 
CPB  concludes  is  necessary  or  appropriate. 

HJt.3238 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  to  extend  certain  autborisatkms  of 
apiffopriations  contained  in  such  Act  re- 
lating to  pultllc  ttroadcastlng.  and  for 
other  purposea 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

RepreaentaHve*    of  the    United   Stalea   of 

America  in  Congreu  ataevMed, 

SHOKT  TITLB 

SacTioa  1.  This  Act  may  lie  dted  as  the 
"Puldic  Broadcasting  Amendments  Act  of 
1981". 

AUTHOatEATIOH  OT  APraOPaiATOMIS  poa 

PUBLIC  TataoomnnncAiioas  rsdunxs 
Sk.  2.  Section  391  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  UJ8.C.  391)  is  amended  by  tn- 
sertiiw  after  "1961,"  the  toOamtag: 
"$36,000,000  for  flseal  year  1963.  $30,000,000 
for  ftacal  year  1963.  and  $15,000,000  for 
tecal  year  1964.". 

aaaiRS  pob  ooasraucnoii  amb  PLAimnw 
Sac  3.  (a)  Section  393(aX4)  of  the  Com- 
municatlaas  Act  of  1934  (47  UJB.C.  393 
(aK4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "only" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "primarily", 
and  by  inserting  before  the  seminokm  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinr  ".  and  that  the 


use  of  such  public  teleoommunicatioas  facil- 
ities for  purposes  other  than  the  pcovlsian 
of  public  trlerommimtrstintis  senltes  wlU 
not  interfere  with  the  provision  of  such 
public  telwwmmimtrattnns  servioes  as  re- 
quired In  this  part". 

(b)  The  first  senttncr  of  section  393(c)  of 
the  CommunlcatkMM  Act  of  1934  (47  U.&C. 
393(0)  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  Um  end  thereof  the  idOamtof:  ". 
except  that  such  funds  shaU  not  exaeed  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  lie  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary cost  of  such  planning". 

(c)  Section  393(gX3)  of  the  Commimira- 
Umis  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  393(gX3))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "only"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "primarily";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(unless"  snd  aU  that 
followB  through  "do  so)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f<4Iowing:  "(or  the  use  of 
such  public  telenommimlratinns  facilities 
far  purposes  other  than  the  provlalan  of 
public  tdecommunicaUons  su  vices  inter- 
feres with  the  provWons  of  sudi  public  tde- 
cooununleations  servioes  as  required  in  Uiis 
part)". 

PUXPOSBS  AMD  aCTIVlTiaS  OP  COBPOKATIOH 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  396(gXlXA)  of  the 
Ckmununicatlons  Act  of  1934  (47  VAC. 
396(gXlXA))  is  smended  by  inserting  "and 
which  are  Intended  to  aerve  dhrerse  audi- 
enoes."  after  "sources.". 

(b)  Section  396(gXlXB)  of  the  Communi- 
catton  Act  of  1934  (47  UJB.C.  306(gXlXB)) 
is  "««*«»«**«<  by  inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowtng:  ". 
except  that  the  Corporation  shaU  not  pro- 
vide amounts  artiich  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  operation  of  such  intercon- 
nection systems  for  fiscal  year  1964  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year". 

KBPoaTTO  uuKisaas 

Sk.  5.  Section  396(1X1)  of  the  Cooununi- 
catkms  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(1X1))  is 
awMmAwi  by  striking  out  "February"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "May". 

pniAiiciitG;  opi 


Shx  6.  (a)  Section  396(kXlXC)  of  the 
CommunicatloiM  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C. 
396(kXlXC))  is  ammdfd  by  striking  out 
"and"  the  last  idaoe  It  appears  therein,  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing:  ".  $1604MW4MW  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  $145,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1965.  and  $130,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1966". 

(b)  Section  396(kX3XA)  of  the  Oommuni- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  396(kX3)(A}) 
is  «tiMn«uH  by  striking  out  the  dadi  and  aU 
that  foOows  throu^  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foDowlnr  "not 
leas  than  SO  percent  of  the  funds  dtabuiaed 
by  the  Ootporatlan  from  the  FUnd  under 
this  iwyti<m  for  any  fiacal  year.". 

(c)  Section  396(kX4)  of  the  Communlca- 
tlou  Act  of  1934  (47  U.&C.  396(kX4))  Is 
amended  by  irverting  "(A)"  after  the  parar 
graph  »*— «fr'"**~'.  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f<dlowtng  new  snbporagraph: 

"(BXl)  Any  penon  may  submit  a  written 
complaint  to  the  Corporation  which  aUegea 
that  the  Public  Broadcasting  Servlee  or  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  (or  any  ■uceessor  orga- 
nisation), or  the  Uoenaee  or  permittee  ot 
any  putdic  broadcast  station,  is  not  in  ( 
pliance  with  the  requtocaMnts  of 
graph  (A).  The  Corporation  shaU  furnish 
the  organlxatlan  or  entity  involved  with  a 
copy  of  any  such  rnmplalnt. 
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"(tt)  The  CorporaUon  aliaU  ctmmt  the  (U^ 
tribtttiop  of  fundi  under  this  ■ubeectton  to 
tta  MKh  organkatlon  or  entity  if  the  Cor- 
ponitlon  determine*.  Mtinc  u  a  result  of 
the  filinc  of  lueh  eomidaint  or  kctinc  upon 
ttg  own  Initiative,  that  such  ortanlntlon  or 
entity  k  not  In  complianoe  with  the  require- 
ments of  mbtwracraph  (A).". 

(d)  Seetlon  IM(kX9)  of  the  Comraunlca- 
ttaw  Act  of  1034  (47  VAC.  3M<kX9))  is 
■nrnnded  by  redeelgnatinc  subparacraph  (E) 
as  subpaiacraph  <P)  and  by  inserting  after 
sobparacraph  (D)  the  foUowlnc  new  subpar- 
acraph: 

"(■Mi)  Any  perKn  may  submit  a  written 
complaint  to  the  C(»poration  which  aUeges 
that  a  public  broadcast  station  is  not  in 
eompUanee  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paracraph.  The  Corporation  shall  !umish 
the  station  Involved  with  a  copy  of  any  such 
complalnL 

"(11)  The  Corporation  shall  cease  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  this  subsection  to 
any  public  broadcast  station  if  the  Corpora- 
tion determines,  acting  as  a  result  of  the 
fUlnc  of  such  complaint  or  acting  upon  its 
own  initiative,  that  such  station  is  not  in 
oomidiance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph.". 
^RoaiAUZnio;  aaouiATioN  or  raooBAJcnc 

CUaiUll'  AlfD  POUCISS 

8k.  7.  Section  3M  of  the  CommunlcaUons 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.aC.  399)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"miTosioi.fxmc:  aactTLATioii  of  raooBAMiHG 

cumuli  AMD  FOUCUS 

8k.  399.  (a)  Each  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  station  may  engage  in 
edltorlallilng. 

"(b)  The  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
impose  sny  restrictions  or  requirements 
up(m  the  content  of  programing,  or  upon 
the  programing  policies,  of  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  stations  shall  not 
be  construed  to  be  greater  than  any  such 
authority  of  the  Qxnmlssion  with  respect  to 
any  other  broadcasting  licensees  or  permit- 


DSB  or  susnmss  oa  distitutioiial 


8k.  8.  Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  UUe  m  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (47  D.8.C. 
397  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"usi  OP  susuass  oa  ihsiitutioiial 

UMOGKAMS 

"Sac  399A.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'business  or  institutional  lo- 
gogram' raeana  any  letters,  symbol,  or  sign 
wbldi  Is  associated  with,  or  which  is  used  to 
Identify,  any  corporation,  company,  or 
other  organiastlon. 

"(b)  Each  public  broadcast  station  shall  be 
aathortHd  to  broadcast  announcements 
artildi  tnelude  the  use  of  any  business  or  In- 
stttotional  logogram,  except  that  such  an- 
nouncements may  be  broadcast  only  at  the 
heglnnfaig  or  at  the  end  of  regular  program- 
ing, and  may  not  interrupt  regular  program- 
to*.". 

or  carrsiB  saancaa.  Fsaunaa,  oa 

■T  PUBLIC  aaOASCAST  STATIOBS 


8K.  9.  Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  title  m  of 
the  Oonununlcatlans  Act  of  1934.  as  amend- 
ed to  section  S,  is  further  amended  by 
I  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowtng  new 


ov  CHOsni  aaancBa,  psciunia, 

BT  POBUC  aaOAaCABT  STATIOBS 


message  or  other  programing  material 
which  Is  totoided— 

"(1)  to  promote  any  service,  facility,  or 
product  offered  by  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  such  offering  for  profit:  or 

"(3)  to  express  the  views  of  any  person 
with  respect  to  any  matter  of  public  impor- 
tance or  interest. 

"(bMl)  Except  ss  provided  to  paragraph 
(3).  each  public  broadcast  station  shall  be 
authorised  to  engage  to  the  offering  of  serv- 
ices, facilities,  or  products  to  exchange  for 
remuneration. 

"(2)  No  public  broadcast  station  may 
make  its  facilities  available  to  any  person 
for  the  broadcasting  of  any  advertisement. 

"(c)  Any  public  broadcast  station  which 
engages  in  any  offering  specified  to  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  may  not  use  any  funds  distribut- 
ed by  the  Corporation  under  section  396(k) 
to  defray  any  costs  associated  with  such  of- 
fering. Any  such  offering  by  a  public 
broadest  station  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
provision  of  public  telecommunications  serv- 
ices by  such  station. 

"(dXl)  Any  remuneration  received  by  a 
public  broadcast  station  ss  a  result  of  offer- 
ings which  are  authorized  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial support  for  purposes  of  section 
39«(kX7). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
broadcasting  of  any  announcement  by  a 
public  broadcast  station  which  Includes  the 
use  of  any  business  or  Institutional  logo- 
gram (as  defined  in  section  399A(a))  shall  be 
<»nsidered  to  be  the  provision  of  a  service 
for  which  remuneration  is  received.". 

STTTST  aBGABBtlfG  AODrnOBAL  aXVKBUX 

sooacn 
Sac  10.  (a)  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corporation")  shall  con- 
duct a  study  regarding  options  which  may 
be  available  to  public  telecommunications 
entities,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service, 
and  National  Public  Radio  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  sources  of  revenue  to 
addition  to  the  sources  of  revenue  available 
to  such  entitles  and  organisations  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  ConmraUon  shall  conduct  the 
study  required  In  subsection  (a)  to  consulta- 
tion with  public  telecommunications  enti- 
ties, the  Public  Broadcasting  Service,  and 
National  Public  Radio. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  contatolng  the  results  of 
the  study  required  to  subsection  (a)  not 
later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  each  option  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  additional 
sources  of  revenue,  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislative  or  other 
action  as  the  Corporation  considers  neces- 
sary or  appropriate.* 


M9R  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  see- 
the term  'adrertlaement'  means  any 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  FEDER- 
AL COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
OP  1981  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  ADMINISTRA- 
TION (NTIA)  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rboohd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 


tion that  I  believe  will  Increase  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  conduct  effec- 
tive oversight  of  Oovemment  agencies 
and  help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  first  bill  is  enUUed  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1981.  It  will: 

Authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  the  amount  of  177,351,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982; 

Direct  the  FCC  to  impose  fees  on 
any  person  regulated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  Fees  imposed  by  the  Commission 
may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
and  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Fees  imposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  based  on  costs  incurred 
by  the  Commission  as  a  result  of  proc- 
essing licenses  and  similar  applica- 
tions. Fees  may  also  be  based  on  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  Commission 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  attrib- 
utable to  the  regulation  it  performs; 

Enable  the  FCC  to  waive  fees  for 
governmental  entities,  public  telecom- 
munications entities,  and  nonconuner- 
cial  users  of  the  spectrum.  Fees  of  less 
than  $100  may  also  be  waived;  and 

Direct  the  FCC  to  develop  appropri- 
ate fee  schedules  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  empow- 
ering the  FCC  to  collect  fees  covering 
the  cost  of  regulation,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  Treasury  Department,  is  a 
particularly  significant  feature  of  the 
bill.  It  is  appropriate  that  beneficiaries 
of  Federal  services  and  regulations 
assume  these  costs. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administra- 
tion (NTIA)  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  $16,467,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Both  the  FCC  authorization  bill  and 
the  NTIA  authorization  bill  provide 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  resulting  from  adjust- 
ments in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other 
employee  benefits  required  by  law, 
and  other  nondiscretionary  costs,  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

These  two  bills  provide  Congress 
with  new  and  additional  tools  to  help 
it  carry  out  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, as  well  as  help  foster  a  closer  and 
more  responsive  relationship  with 
these  agencies.  I  am  certain  that  this 
cannot  help  but  lead  to  increasingly 
sound  telecommunications  policy  de- 
velopment. 

Senators  Packwood  and  Goldwatbr 
have  introduced  similar  measures  in 
the  Senate,  and  so  I  expect  this  legis- 
lation to  move  rapidly  through  the 
Congress.* 


Apnl  10,  1981 
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SPEECH       OP       HON.       CARLOS 
ROMERO-BARCELO.  GOVER- 

NOR OP  PUERTO  RICO 
"BEFORE  THE  ATLANTIC  INSTI- 
TUTE FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RsooKO  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rioo, 
Hon.  Carlos  Romero-Barcel6,  traveled 
to  Europe  on  official  business.  During 
a  visit  to  Paris,  he  spoke  before  the  At- 
lantic Institute  for  International  Rela- 
tions. 

The  theme  of  his  address  was  an 
overview  of  the  situati<m  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  America  in  light  of 
the  threats  posed  by  Communist  activ- 
Lsts  in  the  area.  In  view  of  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the 
area  and  of  Puerto  Rico's  key  geo- 
graphic position  as  representative  of 
our  Nation  within  the  region.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  Governor  RcMnero- 
Barceld  remarks  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  give  them  serious  considera- 
tion: 

Am  Asdbxss  xt  Hob.  Caxlos  Robbbo- 
Babcblo 
Members.  Friends,  and  Honored  Guests  of 
the  Atlantic  Institute  For  International  Re- 
lations: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  to  Paris,  and  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  been  tovited  to  address 
this  distinguished  audience. 

Being  here  at  the  time  of  the  upcoming 
presidential  election  makes  me  feel  at  home. 
The  reason  I  feel  so  much  at  home  is  that 
politics  is  our  principal  pastime  to  Puerto 
Rico,  even  though  we  hold  general  electkMis 
only  onoe  every  four  years. 

The  topic  I  have  chosen  to  diacuas  today  is 
one  Bhich  poses  an  enormous  challenge  to 
free  peofdes  everywhere. 

I  refer  to  what  I  truly  believe  can  best  be 
characterized  as  Soviet  tmperiallam.  a 
unique  and  largely  unrecognized  war  of  con- 
quest which  began  almost  before  the 
Second  World  War  had  ended,  and  whkdi 
has  been  escalating  steadily  and  sometimes 
almost  imperceptibly  ever  since. 

The  Soviet  war  of  conquest  is  being  waged 
with  enormous  patience  but  with  fierce  de- 
termination. It  is  being  waged  rathleasly  but 
cautioudy.  And  thus  far.  it  is  a  war  whldi 
the  aggressor,  despite  occasional  significant 
setbacks,  is  showing  no  signs  of  losing. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  the  Soviet  Union's  quest  tat 
world  ilnf  «"■»*«'  The  conxtiatoU  on  her 
capacity  for  sustained  aggreaakm  have  been 
dted  agata  and  again:  among  others,  these 
include  aodal  twis'"""  within  her  own  bor- 
ders; a  stumbling  eoanamr.  the  threat  of  re- 
bellion to  her  satellite  states:  the  menace  of 
China  to  the  east;  and  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  the  United  States  and  her  allies  to  the 
west. 

All  of  these  ccmstralnto  are  reaL  Tofetber. 
they  account  for  the  Mmrc  and  atanoi*  In- 
visible form  to  which  thdr  war  of  conquest 
is  being  conducted. 

Overt  aggreaslon  by  Soviet  military  forces 
is  kept  to  an  absolute  mintoumi.  But  covert 
smiMSlnn  and  agiiiaiinn  by  proxy  are 
going  oa  almost  everywhere,  to  combination 
with  an  all-out  Soviet  drive  to  adileve  clear 


superloHty  to  the  d^eloiMBent  and  deploy- 
moit  of  weaprau  of  mass  destnietlon. 

In  addressing  this  subject.  I  cannot  speak. 
and  therefore  shall  not  endeavor  to  speak, 
as  an  authority  on  global  conflict,  or  toter- 
natlonal  security  affairs,  or  the  strategic  ri- 
valry brtween  the  superpowers.  I  csn,  how- 
ever, and  shall,  speak  from  my  personal  ex- 
pnlence  ss  a  United  States  citizen,  a  Latin 
American,  and  government  official  whose 
island  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  one  of  the 
coveted  prizes. 

In  panlng.  I  should  add  here  that  I  am 
well  aware  that  other  such  coveted  areas  to- 
dude  this  nation's  overseas  departmmts  to 
the  Caribbean,  namely  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique. 

My  purpose  today,  then,  will  be  to  review 
briefly  the  historical  roots  of  the  present 
hostilities;  to  examine  how  and  why  the 
Caribbean  basto  is  rapidly  becoming  a  major 
batUeground  to  the  Soviet's  imperialist  ad- 
ventures; and  to  urge  your  support  for 
measures  which  can  help  to  prevent  Russia 
and  Cuba  from  achieving  their  goals  to  a 
region  of  vital  importance  to  the  democra- 
cies of  the  free  world,  and  of  even  more  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  that  live  there. 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion. I  have  spcAen  of  a  war  of  conquest  to 
the  Arm  conviction  that  the  term  is  entirely 
appropriate:  the  omfUct  af f ecte  peoples  and 
InstitutkKis  throughout  the  planet,  and  con- 
stitutes a  systematic  attempt  to  reorder  by 
fwoe,  by  treachery,  and  by  coerci<m.  the 
worldwide  fabric  of  social.  poUtical.  and  eco- 
nomic inter-relationshlpB. 

Unlike  the  two  wortd  wars,  this  imperialis- 
tic creeping  war  has  been  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted during  a  nuclear  age;  accordingly,  at 
all  times,  the  avoidance  of  any  action  which 
could  provolce  the  use  of  thermonuclear 
weapons  has  been  a  paramount  considera- 
tion. 

This  omslderation.  to  turn,  explains  to 
large  part  the  subtiety  with  wbldi  the  war 
of  conquest  has  been  conducted.  So  subtle 
has  it  been,  to  fact,  that  it  Is  not  even  widely 
percdved  that  there  is  a  war  at  aU.  Never- 
theleas.  as  the  nuclear  capability  of  the 
Soviet  Uni<m  has  moved  closer  to  parity 
with,  and  indeed  approached  superiority  to, 
that  of  the  United  Statea,  the  boldness  with 
whldi  the  Soviet  Union  engages  to  various 
forms  of  aggreaskm  has  increased  oommen- 
suratdy. 

Some  sixty  years  ago.  Vladimir  Dlcfa  Lento 
and  otbo-  party  rulers  to  Soviet  Ruasia  were 
deeply  disappototed  that  the  bardshlpe  suf- 
fered by  capitalist  nations  during  World 
War  One  did  not  produce,  as  Marxist  doc- 
trine predicted  they  would,  a  aeriea  of  prole- 
tarian revolutlona.  In  his  book  entitled  Im- 
periaUam.  Lento  attributed  this  piiennm- 
enon  to  cblonlaHm:  he  theorised  that  the 
capitalist  statea  has  been  suooeasful  to  keep- 
ing their  expMted  workers  dodle.  because 
their  access  to  natural  lesoureca  and  dieap 
labor,  to  remote  cokmlal  empirea.  bad  made 
It  feasible  fa-  ttaeae  capitalist  reglmea  to  un- 
deiTnite  domeetlr  tranquility  through  the 
payment  of  arttfldally  high  wagea.  Lento 
therefore  conduded  that  the  worldwide  til- 
umph  of  Communism  oould  not  oocnr  until 
fitti^^^H^  societies  were  cut  off  from  tbdr 
overaeas  sources  of  raw  matiTlala,  as  wdl  as 
from  their  ovtrseas  oiarkets  for  dounstlfal- 
ly  ivodooed  merchandise.  Only  then  could 
the  inheient  weakness  of  capttallam  be  de- 
pended upon  to  bring  about  tts  inevitable 
downfalL 

The  vehlde  by  which  this  goal  should  be 
achieved,  wrote  Lenin,  was  "wars  of  nation- 
al liberation." 


Lenta's  doctrine  has  remained  to  force  to 
this  dmr.  Although  the  Soviet  Union,  when- 
ever possible;  "buys  time"  through  superfi- 
cial gestures  of  good  wlU  toward  the  West,  it 
remains  rdentlesa  to  Its  pursuit  of  Lento's 
basic  strategy:  even  durtaig  the  height  of 
"detente"  to  the  mld-1970's.  Leonid  Bresfa- 
nev  made  no  secret  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
coounltment  to  aid  so-called  "oppressed  peo- 
ples" In  waging  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation." And  do  not  be  misled:  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  are  not  wars  against  dicta- 
torships, but  wars  against  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  wherever  it  exists.  This  is  why 
even  to  such  a  truly  democratic  place  like 
Puoto  Rico,  you  find  a  Communlst^pon- 
sored  group  which  calls  itadf  the  Armed 
Forces  of  National  liberation. 

The  virtual  disappearance  of  ocdonles 
since  World  War  Two  has  greatly  facilitated 
CUmununist  intervention  to  Asia  and  Africa: 
indeed,  to  numerous  instanrrs  it  was  Com- 
munist totervention  that  hastened  the 
decolonization  pnoem.  And  more  recently, 
the  United  States'  reticence  to  the  wake  of 
Vietnam  has  encouraged  the  Soviet  Union 
to  undertake  a  bold  new  series  of  initiatives 
in  the  Americas  as  well,  not  to  mention  the 
rare  incursion  by  its  own  forces  into  the  tra- 
ditionally neutral  nation  of  Afghanistan 

Through  acts  of  subversion,  the  SovieU 
endeavOT  to  disrupt  foreign  markets  and 
supplies  of  raw  »—*»»<« i-  Exploiting  the  re- 
sulting economic  diaoa.  they  then  endeavor 
to  provoke  revolution  and  the  estabUahment 
of  puppet  governments. 

"National  liberation"  tovarialiiy  results  to 
natioaal  subjugation  The  Cnmmimists 
never  replace  a  capttalist  dtctatorahlp  with  a 
freely  elected  democratic  regime.  Nor  has 
any  Communist  government,  onoe  firmly  to 
place,  ever  been  permitted  to  yldd  peao^ul- 
ly  to  a  non-CoaunaniBt  regime  through  an 
txpwarinn  of  popular  wflL 

Tiie  Soviet  Union  Is  truly  engaged  to  a 
worldwide  campaign  of  conquest.  Tet  be- 
cause, on  virtually  every  front,  the  war  Is 
fouglit  to  disguise,  the  democratic  peoples 
of  the  world  bare  been  hesitant  to  inter- 
vene, faithful  to  our  idralisttr  and  funda- 
mentally noMe  commitment  to  adf -determi- 
nation  and  to  reapect  for  the  territorial  in- 
tegrtty  of  other  nationa. 

MeamrtiHe.  of  ooorae.  the  Soviet  Union 
encourages  sodi  hesitancy  at  every  opportu- 
nity, through  Inffssani  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  we.  Franee.  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  the  foraser  ooianlal 
powers,  who  are  the  "imperiallBta''  of  the 
wortd— when  to  reality  it  la  tliey  themaUres. 
the  Soviets,  wtio  are  actually  the  foremost 
l»actttianers  of  Imperlaliam  to  the 


Thus  far  I  hare  bees  speaking  largely  to 
generaUtiea.  But  before  I  begin  to  deal  with 
spfyfff.  there  is  one  more  point  I  widi  to 
re-empbariBe.  That  Is  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
et's war  of  conquest  la  being  wa«ed  not  only 
with  fleroe  perristenee  but  also  with  a  truly 

tion:  Moaeow  realtees  that  to  conquer  the 
wortd  without  provoking  a  nadear  war  wffl 
require  a  great  deal  of  ttoe. 

The  CoaamunlstB  are  to  no  hurry.  They 
hare  doaena  of  tronta  on  wbleb  to  operate, 
t  aeveral  cuutlnenu  and  a  I 
!  of  Wanda.  When  they  1 

!  tai  one  taivet  area,  tbey 

do  not  hesitate  to  redeploy  their 

to  a  more  fertile  targK  daewbi 

sodi  time  as  eoodttlans  tai  the  Initial  target 

'favorable. 

By  the  sasse  token.  Moaeow  fkeqneBtty 


▲ 
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wtthtai  Borape.  North  Aaiertoa.  and  Japan— 
i  thouch  tltara  ia  no  real  proapect  of  tan- 
vlctoi7  in  audi  placaa— bacauae 
ithar  thlnsi  aueh  aeUona  aarve  to 
dlitnet  ttw  tndiMtrtal  naUona'  attention  to 
aoRM  aztcnt  tram  tbe  gravity  of  Soviet  ac- 
I  In  the  Third  World. 

each  boatlle  act,  ia  carefully 
tI— ifn**^.  carefully  evaluated.  And  ao  long 
aa  «a  In  the  free  world  continue  to  perceive 
thla  entire  procwa  aa  a  kind  of  nulaance. 
nthar  than  aa  a  viaoerml  threat  to  our  sur- 
vlvml.  Moaeov'a  imperialiat  expanalon  will 
faatar  on,  gnduaUy  but  inexorably  eroding 
away  ftat  our  iwoapertty  and  finally  our  lib- 
erty and  our  eharlahed  freedom. 

Decanae  of  tta  aiae.  ita  wealth  of  reaourcea. 
and  the  fragility  of  ita  governmental  inatltu- 
tiona.  Africa  la  and  will  remain  a  principal 
target  of  Soviet  aubveralon.  Becauae  of  ita 
oO  and  ita  atrateglc  location,  the  Middle 
Caat/Perrian  Oulf  reglan  la  and  will  remain 
the  foremoat  target  of  Soviet  subversion. 
Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Western  Pa- 
cific latanda  are  other  target*. 

Bat  we  moat  not,  in  our  Juatiflable  preoc- 
cupation with  the  security  of  theae  regtons, 
aDow  ouiaelvea  the  luxury  of  over-looking 
Soviet  aggreaaion  in  the  Americas.  Our  allies 
and  friends  in  Europe  have  had  a  tendency 
to  iiiMlinilliiiali  the  dangers  lurking  In  the 
New  World.  Ferfaapa  they  have  felt  that  his- 
torical precedent  and  geographical  proxim- 
ity were  such  that  the  United  Statea  alone 
could  handle  Western  Hemisphere  problems 
without  serious  difficulty. 

I  diaagiee.  What  we  confront  la  a  well 
planned  and  oarefuUy  executed  strategy  to 
overthrow  all  govcmmenta  in  nations  where 
Communlan  does  not  prevail.  Only  through 
truly  miited  aetlcni  can  we  contain  it.  Either 
in  the  Amerlcaa  or  anywhere  elae. 

The  free  world  muat  stand  united  in  re- 
alating  Soviet  agiiiaslnii  on  the  economic 
front.  Ifoaeow's  efftets  to  foment  chaoa  are 
multi-faceted  and  tightly  coordinated.  At 
the  same  time  that  in-country  agitators  may 
be  attempting,  through  labor  unreat  for  ex- 
ample, to  doae  down  minea  or  port  f  aeilltlea. 
other  operatlvea,  working  out  of  elegantly 
fumlahed  offleea  in  London  or  New  York 
City,  may  be  investing  siiable  sums  of 
money  in  buyinc  and  selling  specific  curren- 
dea  and  commodltlea  on  the  world  futures 
market,  for  the  aole  purpoae  of  further  dis- 
rupting the  ■«««M»"r  of  the  very  same 
nation  where  the  agitators  are  at  work. 
Such  praedees  may  not  be  illegal  In  all 
caaea.  but  they  are  no  leas  hostile— and 
often  far  leaa  eoatly- than  the  outfitting 
and  training  of  guerrilla  armlea,  or  the  pur- 
cfaaaa  and  shipment  of  tanks  and  rocket 
lauiu'liera.  It  la  our  duty  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  auch  tactlca.  and  to  be  ready  to 
counter  them  qulekly  and  effectively. 

Equally  impartant  ia  international  free- 
world  cooperation  to  combat  the  moat  vial- 
tale  weapon  tai  the  Soviet  Union's  World  War 
Three  araenak  I  refer  of  course  to  terrorism. 

Wtthta  the  past  couple  of  years,  we  have 
at  laat  began  to  reeognlae  the  pervadvc  ae- 
vertty  of  thia  problem,  bat  we  muat  commit 
far  more  o<  our  talent  and  energy  to  the 
task  o(  coping  with  It. 

Several    outlaw    narWia.    otoat    notably 
libya.  have  lent  thriiiarlna  to  the  aervioe  of 
ihan  aa  the  diief  sponsors  or 
;  activity  of  aU  kinda. 

re  the  shock  troopa  of  M  oa- 
eow^  war  of  eonqueat. 

It  la  they  who  amasrinate  the  moat  dedi- 
cated and  articulate  opponents  of  Commu- 


It  la  ttMy  who  intimidate  leas  courageous 
in  aO  walks  of  life,  and 


thereby  pave  the  way  for  infiltration  by  rev- 
olutionary elementa. 

It  la  they  whoae  assaults  upon  established 
institutions  project  an  International  image 
of  intonal  instability,  and  thereby  acceler- 
ate the  prooeaa  of  economic  dislocation, 
through  the  alienation  of  outside  investors, 
tourists,  and  traders. 

It  is  the  terrorists  whose  tactics  under- 
mine a  people's  oonfidence  in  the  ability  of 
their  duly  constituted  government  to  main- 
tain security  and  domestic  tranquility. 

Terrorism  lays  the  foundation  for  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation." 

Before  I  move  on  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  threat  poaed  by  Communist  aggreasion 
in  the  Americas,  allow  me  to  digress  for  just 
a  moment  to  illustrate  the  versatility  of  the 
terror  weapon,  by  briefly  deacribing  how  It 
has  been  employed  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Due  both  to  iU  strategic  location  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  to  the 
fact  that  its  Ues  to  the  United  States  have 
helped  it  achieve  the  Western  Hemisphere's 
highest  standard  of  living  south  of  the  con- 
tinental United  Statea  of  America.  Puerto 
Rico  Is  both  a  prime  target  for  Communist 
domination  and  also  an  acute  embarrass- 
ment to  Marxists  everywhere:  the  contrast 
between  Puerto  Rico's  comparative  prosper- 
ity and  the  economic  fiasco  In  Cuba  Is  piUn- 
fuUy  evident. 

However,  becauae  the  Puerto  Rican  people 
are  overwhelmingly  and  intensely  anti-Com- 
munist, the  Island  has  never  been  a  promis- 
ing targK  for  internal  subversion.  Ninety- 
four  percent  of  our  voters  oppose  independ- 
ence—indeed, half  of  our  voters,  myself  In- 
cluded, favor  U.S.  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rico.  And  even  among  the  six  percent  who 
do  favor  Independence,  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion—aonae  10  thousand  voters  out  of  a  total 
of  l.C  million— cast  ballots  for  the  only 
Marxist  political  party. 

For  this  reason.  Puerto  Rico-related  ter- 
rorism Is  conducted  with  one  and  only  one 
purpoae:  to  try  to  alienate  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  SUtea;  that  is,  to 
try  to  make  other  American  dtlMns  hate 
Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  to  try 
to  make  them  think  that  Puerto  Ricans 
hate  them. 

The  Communists  hope  to  create  condi- 
tions under  which  the  United  States  will  act 
unilaterally  to  impose  independence  on 
Puerto  Rico. 

This  explains  why  terrorism  in  support  of 
"national  liberation"  for  Puerto  Rico  Is 
today  directed  almost  exclusively  against 
federal  peraonnel,  federal  property,  and 
VA.  mainland  institutions,  and  in  recent 
years  never  against  Puerto  Rlcans  of  any 
political  persuasion  or  social  status. 

In  conjunctim  with  this  strategy,  of 
course,  the  Communists  lobby  continuously 
among  Third  World  nations  and  Western  in- 
tellectuals, to  promote  the  proposition  that 
Puerto  Rico  Is  a  colonial  victim  of  Yankee 
imperialism  and  must  therefore  be  granted 
its  independence  without  dday.  regardleas 
of  the  will  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  them- 
selves. Needless  to  say.  the  Communists 
know  perfectly  well  that  Puerto  Rkana  do 
not  want  independence,  which  is  why  they 
never  endorse  our  standing  invitation  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  send  repreaentativea  to 
the  ialand  to  obaerve.  without  any  con- 
strainta  whatsoever,  the  conduct  of  our  elec- 
tion campaigns  and  balloting  prooeaa. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  is  at  stake  in  the 
Caribbean  basin,  and  why  the  Soviet  Union 
has  dramatically  eacalated  Its  involvement 
there. 

Two  decades  ago.  the  richest  prises  in 
Latin  America  appeared  to  be  located  in 


South  America:  the  largeot  and  potentially 
wealthiest  nation— Brasil— and  the  relative- 
ly industrialiaed  and  sophisticated  nations 
of  the  so-called  "Southern  Cone"— Argenti- 
na. Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

The  Communlata  labored  mightily  to  gain 
control  in  theae  countrlea,  and  provoked 
maaslve  sodal  and  economic  diaorder  in  the 
proceaa.  They  deatroyed  democracy  in  Uru- 
guay and  Chile,  and  aborted  its  emergence 
in  Brasil.  In  all  three  nations  the  conse- 
quence of  conflict  has  been  military  rule: 
Communism  was  defeated,  but  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  In  terms  of  the  overall  himum  con- 
dition and  the  levels  of  socio-economic  prog- 
ress which  might  otherwise  have  been  at- 
tained. In  Argentina,  chronic  political  insta- 
bility was  exacerbated,  and  again  the  final 
outcome  has  been  a  military  Government. 

It  is  fashionable  to  blame  right-wing  mili- 
tarists, in  all  of  theae  lands,  for  the  human 
rights  atrocities  which  have  occurred  In  this 
region  during  the  past  twenty  years,  but  in 
every  case  covert  Soviet  intervention  helped 
to  set  the  process  in  motion  or  to  make  It 
worse. 

To  state  this  fact,  however.  Is  neither  to 
Ignore  nor  to  condone  past  abuses  which 
may  have  t>een  perpetrated  by  Western  gov- 
ernments or  multi-national  corporations  in 
any  of  theae  nations.  The  free  world  is  not 
without  faults  by  any  means. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  though,  my  purpoae 
today  is  not  to  weigh  the  virtues  of  peoples 
and  institutions,  but  rather  to  underscore 
certain  aspects  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  an  economic  and  political  system 
which,  as  imperfect  aa  it  may  be.  has 
brought  more  Ulwrty  and  more  social  Justice 
to  more  human  beings  than  any  other 
system  in  history. 

The  Communists  have  to  date  met  with 
failure  in  Brasil  and  in  the  Southern  Cone 
of  South  America.  That  failure  explains  in 
part  their  shift  of  emphasis  to  the  north. 

A  second  reason  behind  this  shift  in  em- 
phasis has  been  the  Soviet  Union's  consoli- 
dation of  power  in  Cuba. 

As  policy  analyst  Samuel  Prands  noted  in 
a  Heritage  Foundation  study  published  in 
November  1979,  it  was  not  until  the  1970's 
that  the  Soviet  Union  began  lending  its 
active  endorsement  to  Cuban-sponsored  in- 
surgendes  in  lAtin  America.  Prior  to  that 
time,  Moscow  preferred  to  use  other  chan- 
nels becauae  It  had  no  means  by  which  to 
exeri  effective  control  over  Cuban-spon- 
sored adventurea. 

About  ten  years  ago.  however.  Radl 
Castro,  the  brother  of  Fidel,  purged  all  anti- 
Soviet  peraonnel  from  Cuba's  secret  service, 
known  as  the  DirecdOn  General  de  Inteli- 
genda.  or  D-O-I.  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward. Cuba's  role  as  a  Soviet  surrogate  has 
steadily  increased.  Today.  Cuban  peraonnel 
are  fighting  the  Soviet  Union's  battles  in 
numerous  trouble  spota  around  the  world, 
and  within  Cuba  Itaelf  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stationed  a  3.000-man  combat  brigade.  133 
flghter-bombeis,  and  M  transport  aircraft 
capable  of  moving  men  and  equipment  any- 
where in  the  Caribbean  area  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Cuba  today,  twenty  years  after  Fidel 
Castro's  revolution,  is  at  last  a  fully 
equipped  base  and  staging  area  for  Soviet 
aggreasion. 

A  third  explanation  for  increased  Soviet 
activity  in  the  Caribbean  basin  involves  nat- 
ural reaources.  To  be  sure,  Caribbean  area 
mineral  depoaita,  such  as  bauxite  In  Jamaica 
and  oil  in  Vencauela.  have  been  valuable 
assets  to  the  industrialiBed  nations  for  many 
years.  But  only  In  the  past  decade  has  the 
energy  criaia  ooindded  with  the  Initial  ex- 
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ploltatkm  of  truly  maahre  oO  depoaita  In 
Mexico,  to  place  In  an  entirely  new  perapec- 
Uve  the  fanportanoe  of  Caribbean  area  raw 
materials. 

Then  t«o.  United  Statea  foreign  poUey  un- 
fortunately aiMl  unwillingly  played  a  part  in 
encourai^  the  shift  In  Soviet  emphaair 

First  there  was  detente,  as  tbe  opening  to 
China  bagan  to  superaede  Cold  War  vigi- 
lance as  a  method  for  deterring  aggreasion 
to  Moscow. 

Then,  there  were  tbe  Panama  Canal  trea- 
tlea.  setting  the  stage  for  an  end  to  United 
Statea  control  over  one  of  the  worid'a  moat 
coveted  military  and  commercial  aaaeta. 

And  lastly,  there  was  the  Carter  Admlnla- 
tration's  weU-intentioned  human  righta 
policy,  under  which  Washington  reduced  or 
eliminated  various  forms  of  military  and 
economic  aiBtlrrtan**  to  several  regimes  en- 
dangered by  Communist-supported  insur- 
gendea. 

AU  of  theae  foreign  policy  dedalons.  Inevi- 
table and  positive  In  many  ways,  neverthe- 
leaa  played  a  part  in  encouraging  an  aooel- 
eraUon  of  Soviet  activity  In  the  Caribbean 
area:  activity  which  has  steadily  advanced 
to  the  point  where  today  the  region  is  nnal- 
ly  beginning  to  be  reooipiiBed  as  a  true  aone 
of  crisis. 

This  recognition  has  come  not  a  moment 
too  soon,  because  the  Communlsto  are  ig- 
noring no  potential  Caribbean  target,  not 
even  the  Lesser  Antillea.  that  chain  of  smaU 
islanita  which  lie  alcmg  a  gentle  creaooit  In 
the  Eastern  Caribbean,  extending  toward 
the  southeast  from  Puerto  Rico  down  to 
Veneauela. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  indude  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique,  both  of  which  have  been 
afflicted  with  separatist  agitation,  principal- 
ly in  the  form  of  terrorist  tnddenta  or 
threats,  some  of  which  have  occurred  right 
here  In  Paris.  As  I  suggested  earUer.  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  such  acta  Is  to  create  a  di- 
version: to  occupy  Weatcmers.  in  this  case 
the  French,  with  omcem  over  an  internal 
proldem.  in  the  hope  that  they  will  devote 
correspondingly  leas  attention  to  uniting 
with  their  allies  in  confronting  more  serious 
challenges  daewhere:  and  another  purpoae 
is  to  nmke  French  cmitinentala  feel  that 
they  arc  hated  by  thdr  Caribbean  fellow 
dtlzens  and  thus  stimulate  France  to  divest 
itaeU  of  iU  Caribbean  departmenta. 

Two  years  ago  thia  month.  In  tbe  Leaser 
Antillea,  a  coup  on  the  Island  of  Grenada  In- 
stalled a  leftist  government  which  promptly 
welcomed  Cuban  aaaistanoe  In  tbe  construc- 
tion of  a  major  airfield.  This  airfield  will 
provide  the  Communlata  with  a  potential 
base  located  a  full  one  thouaand  mUea— or 
Ift-hundred  kOometoa-Away  from  Cuba. 

Later.  In  December  1979.  after  Marxist 
candidates  suffered  a  cniahlng  electoral 
defeat  in  nearby  Saint  Vincent,  armed  ter- 
rorista  Immediately  aeind  control  of  a  tiny 
Island  belcHiglng  to  Saint  ^Hneent  but  situ- 
ated dose  to  Grmada. 

The  Leaaer  Antillea  are  comprlaed  for  the 
moat  part  of  very  small,  very  poor  lalanda. 
most  of  whkdi  only  In  the  last  few  years 
have  become  Independent  nations  or  depen- 
dendes  scheduled  for  independence  In  the 
near  future.  They  are  acutely  vulnerable  to 
subversion,  and  numeroua  taMddenta  have 
made  it  evident  that  attempta  at  such  sub- 
version are  under  way. 

Moving  to  the  west  and  aooth.  the  attoa- 
tlon  appears  someiriiat  leas  menacing  for 
the  moment.  As  you  know,  rapidly  expand- 
ing Cuban  intervention  In  Jamaica  waa 
abruptly  reversed  ftdlowlng  the  landslide 
electkm  victory  last  October  of  the  Jamaica 


Labor  PaKy  led  by  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Seaga.  But  this  turn  of  eventa  has  only 
heightened  the  risk  of  accelerated  Cuban  In- 
terrentlon  on  the  neighboring  latand  of  Hla- 
paniola,  where  conditions  In  Haiti  are  as 
desperate  as  ever,  and  where  the  Dominican 
Republic  atrugglea  to  preserve  a  hard-won 
deraocracy  amidst  chronic  eeonmnic  difficul- 
ties. 

Along  the  northern  rim  of  South  America. 
Venesuela  is  experiencing  a  reawakening  of 
traditional  aodal  tenakma,  as  ita  oil-rich  gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  thus  far  to  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  standard  of  living  of 
vast  segmenta  of  tbe  population.  In  Colom- 
bia, meanwhile,  terrorlam  continues  to  pose 
a  aerious  problem,  although  the  government 
announced  last  week  that  It  had  killed  or 
captured  the  prindpal  members  of  the  na- 
tion's most  destructive  leftist  organisation, 
known  as  the  April  19  Movement. 

As  vulnerable  as  much  of  the  Caribbean 
may  be.  however,  it  is  in  Central  America 
that  the  crisis  is  the  most  severe,  and  where 
the  stakea  are  the  highest. 

Central  America  is  comprised  of  five  na- 
tions and  the  British  colony  of  Bellae.  which 
itaelf  Is  soon  to  become  independent  and 
thua  to  offer  yet  another  potential  target 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  Central 
America  lies  Mexico,  whose  oil  depodta  may 
equal  or  exceed  those  of  any  nation  <hi 
earth,  with  the  poaslble  exception  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  Central 
America  lies  Panama  and  ita  canal,  from 
which  the  United  States  Is  committed  by 
treaty  to  withdraw  mtirely  by  the  year 

aooo. 

Through  that  canal  flows  merchandise 
bound  to  and  from  porta  in  the  United 
Statea,  Europe  and  Japan,  as  weU  as 
Canada,  Taiwan.  Korea  and  South  America. 
Through  that  canal  moves  petroleum  f  rmn 
Alaska.  Nigeria.  Indcmesia.  and  the  Middle 
East,  plus  copper  from  Peru  and  Chile, 
tungaten  and  tin  from  Bolivia,  and  countless 
other  raw  materials,  many  of  them  of  stra- 
tegic aignlfleanoe. 

The  geopolitical  stakes  whkdi  the  Sovteta 
see  are  involved  in  the  struggle  for  control 
of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  are: 
nothing  leas  than  Mexican  petroleum  and 
the  Panama  CanaL 

The  aenae  of  urgency  with  which  the  i>ew 
Reagan  Administration  in  Washington  has 
acted  to  address  Cmtral  American  iasues 
should  not  be  facetiously  dlMiiiaswl  as  over- 
reaetkm.  Under  no  drcumstanoes  should  it 
be  Interpreted  as  Just  an  amusing  sympton 
of  conaovative  nostalgia  for  the  era  of 
United  States  "gunboat  diplomacy"  In  the 
region.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's assessment  of  the  sitmitlon,  is,  in 
more  waya  than  one,  a  realistic  recognition 
of  a  mounting  threat  to  the  economic  ptditi- 
cal  and  military  security  of  the  free  world. 

In  July  1979,  after  many  years  of  system- 
atic aaslstance  from  Cuba,  a  lefUst  regime 
took  power  In  Nicaragua.  Afanoet  at  once 
there  oocured  a  aharp  eacalation  In  guoTflla 
WMfUe  and  terrorist  inddenta  tai  El  Sahra- 
dor,  and  the  United  Statea  has  since  public- 
ly accused  Cuba  of  supplying  the  leftist 
f Ofvea  tai  El  Salvador  by  way  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Communist  offensive  In  El  Salvador 
Is  designed  not  only  to  exploit  wideapread 
opposition  to  the  f <»merty  entrenced  oUgar- 
eliy,  but  alao  deatroy  any  poasfbOlty  that  a 
middle  of  the  road  Junta  mli^t  achlve  an 
moeeptalde  democratic  solution  to  the  crisis 
there. 

Moreover,  similar  tactics  are  bdng  em- 
ployed tai  Guatemala,  whk:h.  like  El  Sahra- 
dor,   has   a   kmg   tradition   of  autocratk^ 
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oonaervathre.  military-dominated  govern- 
ments. In  Guatemala  too,  Cuba  makea  no 
real  pretense  of  neutrality,  aa  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  Radio  Havana,  broadcaating  tai 
native  Indian  dialects,  beams  powerful  prop- 
aganda programs  into  Guatemala  In  an 
effort  to  raUy  the  tanpoverlshed  Indian 
iiiasnn  In  revolt  agaimt  the  authorttlea  in 
Guatemala  City. 

On  other  f ronta.  the  riataig  level  of  oonflid 
throughout  Central  America  now  threatens 
the  scheduled  eatabllahment  later  this  year 
of  a  democratically  elected  government  in 
military-ruled  Honduraa:  while  Mexico. 
Panama,  and  CosU  Rica  have  been  pursuing 
policies  which  at  best  can  be  deadbed  as 

CosU  Rica  is  a  relatively  prosperous 
nation  with  a  strong  democratic  tradition. 
Havtaig  no  army  at  all.  CoaU  Rica  haa  been 
unable  to  take  effective  action  to  prevent 
the  uae  of  Ita  territory  as  a  training  area  for 
guerrilla  armlea.  nor  to  prevent  itaaoO  from 
being  utiltaed  tai  the  tranashlpment  of  weap- 
on to  neighboring  lands.  On  the  oth» 
Iiand.  Panama's  reaponae  to  the  Communist 
threat  must  be  evaluated  In  light  of  such 
epiaodea  as  that  tai  whkdi  two  [rianea  from 
ita  own  air  force  were  ahot  down  not  long 
age  In  El  Salvador,  while  both  aircraft  were 
reportedly  en  route  to  ddlvn  weapons  to  tai- 
surgent  forces. 

My  friends.  I  do  not  exaggorate  when  I 
assert  that  Central  America  and  the  entire 
Caribbean  basin  are  bdng  threatened. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan,  aa  weU  as  the 
United  Statea.  Canada.  France  and  other 
free  sodetlea.  have  a  tremendous  amount  at 
stake  here.  We  must  not  hesitate  and  we 
must  not  equivocate. 

Sodal  conditions  in  some  of  the  moat 
gravely  bnperOed  Central  American  nations 
are  audi  that  it  may  not  be  immediatdy 
pooaible  to  foster  the  estabUahment  of 
iRtMdly  popular  democratic  governments. 
But  we  must  not  use  that  as  an  excoae  to 
stand  idly  by  whUe  theae  nations  fall  under 
the  yoke  of  Communlam. 

We  tai  Puerto  Rico  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  turbulent  environment  around  ua.  and  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  diare  our  con- 
cern with  this  diirtifnr'***'*^  audience. 

As  American  dtlaens  who  have  demon- 
strated in  war  and  peace  our  commitment  to 
democracy.  Individual  liberty,  and  a  private 
enterpriae  ecmomy,  we  Puerto  Rkana  have 
prepared  a  blueprint  for  actian:  a  plan 
through  which  we  ouraehrea  might  help  to 
idnforve  the  free  world's  pasture  through- 
out the  Caribbean  region. 

In  atir~'*««^'—  with  the  VS  Department  of 
State  and  other  federal  agendta.  Puerto 
Rico  has  hosted  taitematlonal  conferenees 
on  sudi  urgent  topics  of  mutual  intereat  as 
energy  policy.  Puerto  Rlcana  have  hdd  key 
poaltlon  In  United  Statea  delegatlnna  to 
Caribbean  area  meetlncs.  vonaored  by  tbe 
United  Nation  and  other  organixatlona.  I 
myself  have  held  meetings  with  leadrrt  of 
several  Caribbean  natlona. 

It  is  our  firm  bdlef  that  Puerto  Rico  can 
play  an  Increasingly  signifieant  role  in  aerv- 
taig  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  area  of  the 
w«^d. 

Our  situation  la  unique: 

We  are  United  SUtea  dtiaena.  but  we  are 
an  i»«f»w«>-  and  Afr^Caribbean  people 
deeply  proud  of  our  local  heittase. 

Ours  is  an  taidustriallaed  aodety.  poaaeas 
ing  contemporary  technology  and  a  com- 
paratively high  standard  of  living  and  of 
education:  yet  our  tradttlona  and  Ufe-style 
and  bloodUnea  are  very  atanUar  to  thoae  of 
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our  iMi  eoonotnlcally  advaooed  CkrltobMui 


Wk  can  mhiti  to  Csilbbran  peoplM.  Wc 
can  nnnibar  bow  tt  was,  aa  raoenUy  aa 
tety  y«a«a  aco.  when  our  Wand  waa  not 
only  aa  poor  aa  ttaoae  around  ua.  but  poorer. 

Poato  RJeo  remaina  poor  today,  by  oom- 
parlMB  wttti  the  Dotted  Statea  aa  a  wbtde. 
Our  per  capita  inoome  ia  only  about  half 
that  of  H'T'—'it''.  the  pooreat  state  In  the 
nation.  Thua  we  suffer  no  rtrhiatnnB  of  gran- 
deur no  arrocance:  no  condMwnrtnn 
toward  peoides  tesa  wealUiy  than  we.  Tet. 
we  do  poaseas  skills,  reaouroes  and  tdeas 
which  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  neigfa- 
bota. 

It  ia  these  points  which  I  have  discussed  in 
Washington  and  with  other  Caribbean  lead- 
ers, and  the  reaponsea  I  have  received  have 
been  very  encouraging. 

In  addttloB  to  being  ready  to  intervene 
mOitarOy.  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
nwead  of  Oanuaunist  imperiaUst  aggeaasion 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America,  the 
Dntted  Statea  must  be  equally  ready  to  min- 
ister to  the  econnmir.  social,  and  education- 
al needb  ot  the  peoidea  of  the  regkm.  And 
this  is  where  Puerto  Rloo  can  do  its  part. 

Moreover,  tn  assisting  our  neii^bors  we 
would  not  riak  undermining  our  own  econo- 
my through  the  fostering  of  greater  outside 
competttlaB.  Because  Pu«to  Rico's  popula- 
tion denstty  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
to  1.000  persons  per  square 
be  a  net  exporter  of 
food.  And  becauae  our  manufacturlBg  sector 
has  kmg  sinoe  moved  beyond  the  low-wage, 
labor-intenatvc  stage  which  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  training,  we  do  not  and  shall  not 
compete  with  developtng  eoonomlea.  eape- 
ctaUy  since  we  are  within  the  United  Statea 
fiiiti~Tt  aone  and  hence  not  subject  to  tar- 
iMs  on  the  manutectured  goods  which  we 
export  to  the  n.&  mainland 

Thus  tt  is  that  I  propose  Puerto  Rico  as 
the  site  for  an  ambiUous  project  which  I  en- 
vWon  aa  a  Caribbean  Cent«'  for  Scientific 
Technological,  and  Cultural  Interchange 
and  as  a  Center  for  trade  and  commercial 
exdiange  tn  the  Caribbean  basin. 

Becauae  more  efficient  agricultural  pro- 
ducticB  is  so  basic  to  the  econofnic  develop- 
ment proceas,  I  have  recommended  that  the 
Caribbean  Center  be  part  of  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico's  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing eamidex  in  the  city  of  Ifayagues. 

Wnoteglcally.  Puerto  Rico  ia  ideally  suited 
to  soooBnBodate  programs  involring  all 
typea  of  tropical  agriculture.  Rainfall 
amounts  vary  widely  around  the  island, 
ranging  from  M  inches  to  300  inches  per 
year.  Moreover,  the  island  possesses  nine  of 
the  ten  different  sod  orders  recognised  in 
soO  taxonomy.  And  almost  all  of  the  major 
tropical  eropa  are  grown  in  Puerto  Rloo. 
under  both  tradltknal  and  also  the  most 
■odnn  technlqum.  In  addttkm.  Puerto  Rico 
can  aerve  aa  a  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
land  refonn  and  land  tenure  programa.  be- 
cauae we  have  experimented  extenatvely 
with  both  in  recent  years;  and  as  you  no 
doubt  reallae.  programa  of  this  kind  are  a 
poUtleal  and  emnnmir  concern  of  the  high- 
cat  priority  throughout  Latin  America. 

Among  other  touram  of  study  we  can 
offer  in  Mayagues,  with  instmctlon  availa- 
ble in  either  Spanish  or  ftigliah.  are  water 
nagement.  food  storage  and 
energy  allocation  and  oonser- 
vatlon  liiiliiiliiiiia.  industrial  management, 
the  fiaiiiatlnn  and  rtpanslrm  of  cooperative 

community  devel- 
,  and  aquaculture. 

A  aajor  soal  of  the  Caribbean  Center 
Intltntlnn  building.  Ptoculty  and 


staff  personnel  would  receive  training  in 
preparation  for  placement  at  aelected  coop- 
erating institutions  throughout  the  Carlb- 
baan  area.  Bventually.  mutually  beneficial 
interchange  could  be  fostered  between  Is- 
lands and  natlona  all  over  the  basin. 

Carlbbssn  and  Central  American  peoples 
will  feel  comfortable  in  Puerto  Rico,  where 
the  climate  and  food  and  lifestyle  are  famil- 
iar. Our  island  can  serve  as  an  ideal  aettlng 
tor  the  sharing  of  knowledge  and  the  breed- 
ing of  truat  and  friendship  between  the  In- 
duatriallaed  world  and  the  developing  world. 

A  Caribbean  Center  for  Sdentlfte.  Tech- 
nologlcal.  and  Cultural  Interchange  wll  not 
stop  Soviet  Imperialiam.  but  it  will  consti- 
tute one  Important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  relatively  small  island, 
populated  by  only  three  million  people.  We 
recogniae  that  we  can  play  only  a  limited 
role  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  way  of 
life  which  you  and  I  hold  dear.  But  to  the 
extent  that  our  resources  permit,  and  as- 
suming that  we  receive  the  hacking  of  the 
United  States  government  and  its  allies,  we 
stand  ready  to  do  our  full  share. 

During  the  past  40  years.  Puerto  Rico's  so- 
doeoonomlc  development  has  been  dramatic 
by  any  standard.  Concomitant  to  thai  devel- 
opment has  been  the  rise  of  a  very  s(4>hlstl- 
cated  infrastructure  including  the  largeat 
airport  and  port  f  adlltlea  in  the  Caribbean 
area,  coupled  with  a  diversified  high  tech- 
nology manufacturing  base,  excellent  educa- 
tional system  and  commimlcations  network. 

We  have  commenced  construction  of  an 
international  free  trade  sone  and  distribu- 
tion center  in  order  to  assume  a  more  sig- 
nificant and  visible  role  in  the  area.  By 
virtue  of  our  geographic  location,  equidis- 
tant to  North  and  South  America,  we 
should  become  the  conduit  through  which 
335  million  English  speaking  people  can  ex- 
change gooda  and  servieea  with  over  300  mil- 
lion Spanish  T^^^^g  people. 

We  cannot  be.  and  are  not.  fearful  of  shar- 
ing our  knowledge  and  assisting  our  fellow 
Caribbean  Islands  to  aoderate  their  sodo- 
eoonomic  development.  We  all  have  much 
more  to  gain  than  to  lose.  Many  economies 
of  scale  and  market  opportunltlee  exist  in 
utilising  Puerto  lUco's  physical  facilities  to 
redistribute  onward  to  other  areas,  goods 
and  services  that  would  perhaps  otherwise 
today  be  uneconomical  from  the  point  of 
view  of  volume  and  the  usual  business  risks. 

European  developed  nations  can  and  must 
also  play  a  more  important  role.  By  estab- 
lishing manufacturing  and  distribution 
facilities  in  Puerto  Rico,  access  to  both  the 
J3A.  market  and  Latin  American  markets  is 
obtained. 

Joint  projects  of  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nature  must  be  analysed  in 
order  to  link  socloeoonomtrally  areas  that 
heretofore  have  had  virtually  no  contact 
with  each  other. 

The  alternative  is  unacceptable:  a  frag- 
mented Caribbean  and  Central  America  is 
precisely  the  best  vbehlcle  for  Communist 
expansion.  We  cannot,  by  inaction,  do  such 
a  iliasiiiiiii  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Democratic  way  of  life.  We  must  utQlae  our 
resources,  our  technology  and  our  political 
leadfrship  to  upgrade  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  Caribbean  basin  and 
Central  America.  The  geopolitical  ramifica- 
tions are  obvious,  lest  we  allow  Cuba  to  con- 
tinue to  exerdae  its  disruptive  role  unabat- 
ed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  developed  na- 
tions to  apiriy  inventtveneas,  and  emnomic 
and  human  reaouroea.  to  assist  further  de- 


veloping and  lesser  developed  areas  in  order 
to  gain  a  market,  not  to  exploit  it  To  im- 
prove It.  not  to  take  away  raw  materlala  and 
natural  reaouroes.  We  stand  ready  to  share 
in  that  reaponaibiUty.  both  as  part  of  the 
United  Statas  and  as  Spanish  members  of 
the  Caribbean  community. 

This  then,  is  the  message  I  bring  you 
today.  Do  not  underestimate  the  dangers 
present  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica and  do  not  be  misled  by  propaganda 
about  Puerto  Rico.  The  dangers  In  the  Car- 
ibbean are  real,  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo  are  prepared  to  Join  with  you  in  meet- 
ing the  challengea  they  poae.  We  are  proud 
to  be  free  human  beings  and  we  want  to 
remain  free.  We  are  proud  to  be  Puerto 
Rlcans.  We  are  proud  to  be  American  dtl- 


We  are  determined  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  our  liberties  and  to  preas  ahead 
with  the  task  of  leaving  to  our  children,  and 
to  our  grandchildren,  a  better  Puerto  Rico, 
a  better  America,  a  better  world,  than  that 
which  we  inherited  from  our  parents  and 
grandparents. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  conaent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hasthktt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Htnrm.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FossTTHK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PoRTKR.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuMOBBi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OOLOWATSR,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: 

BCr.  AitCoiii,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Ck>Tm,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  OoiiZALiz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SoLAkz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ZAgLOCiCT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wnss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EneusH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  CoKKAOA.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous muterial,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
RiooRD  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,160. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harijibii)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

BCr.  HiLBL 

Mr.  CAUtAM. 

Mr.  Obbbh. 

Mr.  Masriott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JirroRiw. 
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Mr.  PoRSR. 
Mr.  MicBRL. 

Mr.  BOtftTTRR. 

lAx.  Maoioah  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHRROOK. 

Mr.  PsTRi. 

Mr.  OoLRWATKR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  liBBoimLLiRR. 

Mr.  Vanbrr  Jagt. 

lAl.  OOOOLING. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Cramc  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DOUCHERTT. 

Mr.  Kkmp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OlLHAH. 

Mr.  FiSLSS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Peptkr. 

Mr.  EcKART  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Ramcel. 

Bfr.  FATmTROY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AuCoiK. 

Mr.  OBBtSTAR. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burtoh. 

Mr.  LEHMAIf . 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  SiMOif  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Samtini. 
Mr.  Zablocki. 
Mr.  Seiberling. 
Mr.  Garcia  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Bfr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  BAr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (11  o'clock  and  36  minutes  a.m.) 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  17.  97th  Con- 
gress, the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday,  April  27,  1981.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commtinications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  locsr 
tlon.  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  proJecU  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  pursuant 
to  10  VJ&JC.  3233a(l);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

lOei.  A  letto-  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmttUng  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  coat  of  varloaa 
constructkm  im>JecU  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  National  Guard,  pursu- 


ant to  10  VB.C.  3333a(l):  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency.  trananltUng  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fenae  equipment  to  TurlLcy  (Transmittal 
No.  81-30),  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  SelecUve 
Service  System,  transmtttlng  a  report  on 
the  comprehensive  manpower  mobilization 
plan,  pursuant  to  section  303(aXlX3K3)  of 
Public  Law  96-342:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting the  texts  of  agreements  between  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the  Co- 
otxUnation  Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs, pursuant  to  section  12(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-8;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  transmitting  a  United  Na- 
tions Joint  Inspection  Unit  report,  snd  a 
program  budget  for  Job  classification,  to- 
gether with  seven  other  JIU  reports,  pursu- 
ant to  section  301(eX3)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Turkey 
(Transmittal  No.  81-30),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to- 
gether with  certification  that  the  sale  Is 
consistent  with  the  prindples  contained  in 
section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
fal^THJyr  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  (jovemment  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
UAC.  552b(]):  to  the  Ctommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs, transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the 
use  and  distribuUon  of  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Judgment  funds  in  Dockets  332-C-2.  and 
332-D  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  (Halms,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  Public  Law  93-134; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  (Seneral 
of  the  United  States,  tranonltting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Justkx. 
puisunnt  to  38  U.S.C..  552;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Def  mse.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tkm  5S19  of  Utle  S.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  crediting  amounts  received  for  cer- 
tain Reserve  or  National  Guard  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Graeral  S«rvk»  Administranon,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise the  construction  of  a  public  building 


(United  States  Border  Station)  in  Otay 
Mesa.  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  PuUic 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Medicine.  Inc..  transmitting  the  sad 
azmual  report  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory and  the  audit  report  of  the  InsUtute 
for  f iacal  year  1980.  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  act  of  May  7.  1938.  as  amended;  Jointly, 
to  the  Oxnmlttees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  Statea.  transnit- 
ting  a  report  on  the  Equal  Emidoyment  Op- 
portunity Commission's  enforcement  of  title 
vn  of  the  avU  Rigfate  Act  of  1964;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Education  and  Labor. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TraiHportatian.  transmitting  an  annnal 
report  on  administration  of  the  Offshore 
OU  Pollution  Compensation  Fund,  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  pumiant  to  aectkm  314  of  UUe 
m  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1978;  JoinUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTl,  reports 
of  a»mnittees  were  delivered  to  the 
CJlerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  HJt  2540.  a  Mil  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  United  States  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  the  United 
States  Customs  Servkx.  and  the  Office  of 
the  United  States  Trade  Representathre  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  am«Mlment  (Rept.  No.  97-21).  Re- 
ferred to  the  C^CHnmittee  of  the  Whirie 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILI^ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  VLR.  3330.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize approi>riations  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory CommisskHi  in  accordance  with  aectian 
361  of  the  Atondc  Biergy  Act  of  1954.  as 
smended.  and  section  305  of  the  Baergy  Re- 
organizatkm  Act  of  1974.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Biergy  and 
Commerce  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  S.  1981.  for  consideration  of  audi 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall 
within  the  juriadictlan  of  that  ooountttee 
pursuant  to  dauae  Kb),  rule  X  (Report  No. 
97-22  pt.  I).  And  (Hdered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shosib^    Mr.    HowsxB.    and    Mr. 
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HJi.  9S10.  A  bfU  to  amend  the  SurfMse 
TmMpoftattoB  ftwliUnei  Act  of  ivn.  to  ee- 
taUWi  obUgaUan  llmttattw  for  ftaeal  jrew 
IMS.  and  for  related  pufpoeee;  to  the  Ooiii- 
mlttae  en  PttbMe  Wotto  and  Tranaportatton. 
By  Mr.  BRnnCUET: 
HJL  Mil.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revemw  Code  of  1N4  to  exehide  from  from 
the  tnteraat  on  depoaita  in  certain 
inatttuttaia:  to  the  Committee  on 
WlajB  and  Ifeana. 

By  Ifr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (for  him- 
aelf  and  Mr.  Jom  L.  Bdstoii): 
HJt.  Mia.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Service 
Oontnet  Act  of  IMS:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bdncatkm  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ENOLI8H: 
HJt  MU.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Acoountinc  Act,  IMl.  to  require  the  Preai- 
dent'a  buditt  to  contain  information  on 
debta  owed  the  Ooremment.  and  for  other 
puipoau;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operattona. 

By  Mr.  BVAJI8  of  Iowa: 
HJi.  3314.  A  biU  to  limit  the  aiae  of  loans 
made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PAZIO: 
HJI.  saiS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  10-year 
averaging  of  lump-aum  dlrtrlbutiona  from 
deferred  oompematkm  plana  of  State  and 
local  govemmenta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wayaand  mmm 

By   Mr.   ORAMM   (for   himaelf.   Mr. 
Baonou.  Mr.  Maoioaii.  Mr.  Bkowm 
of    Ohio.    Mr.    DAnRMsm.    Mr. 
Rrtbu  Mr.  Whrtabbi.  Mr.  Bui,st. 
Mr.  BBmucT,  and  Mr.  Sbilbt): 
HJi.  3316.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Conmmier 
Product  Safety  Act  and  to  revise  the  au- 
thority of  the  Oonaumer  Product  Safety 
Commtalan  under  that  act.  and  for  other 
purpoaea:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
HJi.  3217.  A  bm  to  amend  Utle  3S,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Judicial  annu- 
iUes  under  sections  375  and  376  of  such  Utle 
shaU  not  terminate  by  reaaon  of  remarriage 
of  an  annuitant  after  nUaintng  60  yean  of 
age.  and  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  such  annuities;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
HJI.  M18.  A  bill  to  reestablish  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Cwporatlon:  to  autlMMise 
sndi  Corporation,  in  addition  to  tu  tradi- 
tional lending  functiona.  to  provide  finan- 
cial asshtani  t  in  the  form  of  special  rules 
for  detennlnlng  Federal  income  tax  liabili- 
ty: and  to  amend  the  Inteinal  Revenue 
Code  of  1M4  to  provide  a  refundable  income 
tax  credit  for  certain  amounts  of  employer 
and  employee  social  security  taxes  paid  In 
IMl  and  an  equivalent  refundable  credit  for 
indlvidnals  who  do  not  benefit  from  the  tax 
credit  for  aodal  security  taxes  paid;  JolnUy. 
to  the  Committees  on  WM«fc«».g.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKDfS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Puuaa.  and  Mr.  Jarrouas): 
HJi.  Ml*.  A  bin  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tion for  youth  employment  and  demonstra- 
tion prograaas.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Mueatlon  and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  HTDB  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Am- 
■rano.  Mr.  Pnur  M.  Ciuur.  Mr. 
Dmwu—h.  Mr.  EiLBnaa.  Mr. 
FDOUT.  Mr.  MoCUMT.  Mr.  Mas- 
mui.  Mr.  orBmam.  Mr.  Poam.  and 


HJi.  3M6.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  tlie  State  of 


Illinois  for  National  Guard  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servioea. 
ByMr.  LANT06: 
HJt  3M1.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  provide  a  credit  or 
deduction  for  amounts  contributed  to  a 
home  ownership  opportunity  account:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MADIOAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baoranx): 
HJi.  3Ma.  A  MU  to  consolidate  Federal  as- 
alstanee  to  States  for  health  promotion  and 
dlataae  prevention,  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility to  States  in  administering  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJi.  3333.  A  bUl  to  eUminate  free  medical 
care  for  merchant  seamen,  to  permit  closure 
of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Coounlttees 
on  biergy  and  Commerce  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJi.  3334.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  health  services,  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexlblUty  to  States  in  adminis- 
tering health  services  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Conunlttees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOU  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
DooaHBRT.  Mr.  Htdk.  Mr.  Youho  of 
Missouri.   Mr.   Vouooa.   Mr.   Lua- 
eaxa.  Mr.  Emaaoa.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jeney.  Mr.  Padu  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Fauw.  Mr.  BKaxDicr,  and  Mr. 
Paiai): 
HJi.  3335.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  in  respect 
to  the  right  to  life,  htunan  beings  shaU  be 
deemed  to  exist  from  conception,  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  untU  such  time  as  an  amendment 
to  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States 
protecting  the  right  to  life  is  adopted,  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  unborn  per- 
sons under  the  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJi.  3336.  A  bUl  to  amend  subparagraph 
(I)  of  section  103(bK6)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
H.R.  3227.  A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of 
UUe  23.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
Federal  share  payable  for  highway  bridge 
replacement    and    rehabUltatlon    proJecU 
from  80  percent  to  00  percent:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TrmnsporUtlon. 
ByMr.  NEAL: 
HJi.  3338.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  E:xpor^ 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  offset  foreign 
export  credit  subsidies  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Competitive  Export  Subsidy 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  H«tifciwy    p|. 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NEAL  (by  request): 
HR.  3229.  A  bOl  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  the  international  affatai  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
fiscal  years  19M  and  19M:  to  the  Committee 
on  Hanking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
HJi.  S3M.  A  btti  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  authority  to  impose  reserves  on 
money  market  mutual  funds:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  "■"^♦"g  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himaelf.  Mr.  Cou- 
MAa.  Mr.  PMaiaa.  Mr.  Foao  of 
Mk^hlgan.  Mr.  Wnaa.  Mr.  Pxraat. 
Mr.  BtBAHL.  Mr.  OaNAans.  Mr.  Pa- 
axTTA.  and  Mr.  Obostab): 
HJi.  3331.  A  bUl  to  further  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  Na- 


tion's economy  by  providing  grants  for  for- 
eign language  programs  to  Improve  foreign 
language  study  for  elementary  and  aecond- 
ary  school  students  and  to  provide  for  per 
capita  granU  to  reimburse  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  part  of  the  costs  of 
providing  foreign  language  instruction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Ijdwr. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Vokd 
of  Michigan,   Mr.   Tato.  and  Mr. 
RiCHMoaB): 
HJi.  3333.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Ameri- 
can CtouncU  of  Learned  Societies:  to  the 
Ctanmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMrs.SNOWE: 
HJt  3333.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
Utle  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  (relating 
to  firearms)  to  penalise  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felmiy  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJi.  3334.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  19U  to  provide  that 
State  law  shaU  apply  to  the  enforcement  of 
due-on-sale  clauses  by  Federal  savings  and 
loan  assodaUons:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Holt): 
HJi.  3335.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
Uonal  security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1M3,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LujAa): 
HJI.  3336.  A  biU  to  provide  for  an  expedit- 
ed and  coordinated  process  for  decisions  on 
proposed  nonnudear  energy  faculties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  JoinUy.  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WUtTU: 
HJi.  3237.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon  to  require  certain  car  manufacturers  to 
instaU  passive  occupant  restraint  systems  in 
certain  new  passenger  cars;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Ccunmeroe. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WAZMAa): 
HJi.  33M.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Communl- 
caUons  Act  of  1034,  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorizaUons  of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act  relating  to  pubUc  broadcasting,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
uas    of    Texas.    Mr.    Mottl,    Mr. 
ScHxun.  Mr.  Makkxt,  Mr.  Tauzim, 
and  Mr.  Rihaldo): 
HJi.  3239.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  administration  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJi.  3240.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropri- 
aticms  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Telecommunications 
and  Infonnatlon  AdminMratlon;  to  the 
Ccmunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  cnJNGER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BtTTLB.  Mr.  CoLBMAa.  Mr.  Doooa- 
DTT.  Mr.  nrriL.  Mr.  JvraiaB.  Mr. 
McDadb.  Mr.  MnxiB  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
NxLUOAa.  Mr.  Soumoa.  Mr.  Wal- 
aaaa.  and  Mr.  TATBoa): 
HJ.  Res.  3U.  Joint  resolution  propcwlng 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  to  pro- 
vide that  the  apportionment  of  ReiMrcsaita- 
ttves  in  Congress  shaU  be  determined  by 
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counting  citizens  and  aliens  legally  admitted 
for   permanent   residence   In   the   United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ri- 
■Auo.  and  Mrs.  FKawicK): 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6.  IMl.  as    "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

37.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relattve  to 
Martin  Luther  King's  Birthday:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Offlce  and  CtvU  Service. 

M.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  relaUve  to 
President  Rc«gan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  3341.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
K.K.  Teunr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  3343.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Diagne 
Mamadou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  foUows: 

HJi  7:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJI  58:  Mr.  CLAUsaa.  Mr.  OiFHAaDT.  Mr. 
Luxxa,  Mr.  NBLLiGAa.  and  Mr.  RniALDO. 

HJi  369:  Mr.  GnfcaicB  and  Mr.  GnaoBB- 
soa. 

HJt  350:  Mr.  I^ar  and  Mr.  fianuoa. 

HJi  523:  Mr.  Bailxt  of  Pennsylanla. 


H^  560:  Mr.  Rotbal. 

HJI  747:  Mr.  Dwtbb.  Mr.  Gbat.  Mr.  Ko- 
oovsBX,  Mr.  Mabbiott.  and  Mrs.  Saowz. 

HJI  914:  Mr.  Coarx. 

HJi  IIM:  Mr.  Baost  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJt  1139:  Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJI  1169:  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJI  1394:  Mr.  BaaatL. 

HJi  1378:  Mr.  CoLLias  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Dad*. 

HJi  1400:  Mr.  DbNabois. 

HJI  15M:  Mr.  Ebdahl. 

HJi.  1776:  Mr.  Bailbt  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BaaaxTT,  Mr.  BaiHuaa.  Mr.  CoLuas  of 
Texas.  Mr.  CoaooBAa,  Mr.  CoDCBLia.  Mr. 
OAaamzTBB.  Mr.  Dascbue.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
DaxiBt,  Mr.  EvAas  of  Iowa.  Mr.  FiaatCT, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  OiLHAa.  Mr.  Goldwatbu  Mr. 
HAacB,  Mr.  Hn,ia.  Mr.  HoLUum.  Mr.  H<w- 
Kiaa.  Mr.  Hikxabt.  Mr.  Hotto.  Mr.  Hna. 
Mr.  JoBasToa,  Mr.  Joaxa  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
iMwn,  Mr.  Lowbbt  of  California.  Mr.  Mab- 
Laan.  Mr.  MAana  of  North  CaroUna.  Ms. 
MiKULsai.  Mr.  PATTzasoa.  Mr.  Pdbsbll.  Mr. 
Rahau,  Mr.  Rrnaa.  Mr.  Robbbts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Saowz.  Mr.  WATanra.  Mr.  Wbbbb  of 
Minnesota.  lAi.  Whitlbt,  Mr.  Woa  Pat.  Mr. 
Fowiaa,  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr.  CHArrau.. 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  SBabp.  Mr.  Ratchtobo. 
Mr.  CBBixa.  Mr.  EvAas  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
BCTOBRa.  and  Mr.  AasBzwa. 

HJi.  1799:  Mr.  Kooovsbk.  Mr.  nuazBL. 
Mr.  LAOOMABSiao,  Mr.  Howabs,  Mr.  Ouca- 
MAa.  Mr.  SBAaaoa.  Mr.  MnarHT.  Mr.  nuaa. 
Mr.  Eboab.  Mr.  BAaaABO.  Mr.  Woa  Pat.  Mr. 
Lowe  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Caocaxir,  Mr. 
Clihgbb.  Mr.  Boaicm  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sntoa.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Pbitcbaxs.  Mr. 
Dicas,  Mr.  Huohxs,  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr. 
DoaaAa  of  (California.  Mr.  BAaaas.  Mr.  Bn- 
JAMia.  Mr.  FiTHiAa.  Mr.  Omaaaa.  Mr.  On- 
Boas.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Pzrrza.  and  Ifr.  Sha- 


of 


BaajAMia,  Mr.  SoLOMoa.  Mr. 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  MADisAa.  Mr. 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jzrnuxs.  and  Mr. 


HJi.  3490:  Mr.  Wanaasoa,  Mr.  Wam- 
hubst.  Mr.  Waaoa.  Mr.  Fboct,  Mr.  Ot- 
TiaczB.  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  ScHzuxa.  Mr. 
Vzaro.  Mr.  Tatbob.  and  Mr.  finzL. 

HJi.  3506:  Mr.  BBOOHaAS.  Mr.  Baowa  of 
California.  Mrs.  Crisholm.  Mr.  Coaraas. 
Mr.  CaocaxTT,  Mr.  DAaizLsoa.  Mr.  Dbl- 
LDMS,  Mr.  Dixoa.  Mr.  OoaaaLLT,  Mr. 
DowazT.  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  California.  Mr. 
Fo«ajZTTA.  Mr.  Pobb  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
nuaa.  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  Gbat.  Mr.  Haw- 
anrs.  Mr.  LsLAaa.  Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mi- 
anaai.  Mr.  Savao.  Mr.  SToaaa.  Mr.  Wash- 
nanoa,  Mr.  Wzisa.  and  Mr.  Wnm. 

HJi.  2539:  Mr.  McCLoaaar. 

HJi.  3543:  Mr.  Mabbiott.  Mr.  Mnxaa  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  SanBLOw.  Mr. 
ODRaucH.  Mr.  Oma^a.  and  Mr.  Robsbt 
W.  DaaiBL.  Ja. 

HJI.  3775:  Mr.  Asaaaocw. 

HA.  2921:  Mr.  iBOJUm  and  Mr.  Nbai. 

HJi.  3971:  Mr.  Sr  GzaMAia. 

HJi.  3009:  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  LAaros.  Mr. 
FocLiarxA.  Mr.  Mitcbxu.  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
NowAH.  and  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California. 

HJi.  3154:  Mr.  MAOiCAa.  Mr.  DoaaAH  of 
C^allfomla.  and  Mr.  Smt^  of  New  Jersey. 

HJ.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Evahs  of  Indiana. 

H.  Con.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Cabmab. 


HJi.  19M:  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Tbaxlbb.  Mr. 
Bavnx,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Evahs  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Rihaldo.  and  Mr.  Mitcsbll 
of  Maryland. 

HJi.  30M:  Mr.  Dnaa. 

HJi.  3039:  Mr.  Dnaa. 

HJi.  3307:  Mr.  SHAaaoa.  Mr.  DuacAa,  Mr. 
BaABS.  Mr.  Gurza.  Mr.  Laoomabsoio.  Mr. 
FoasTTHZ.  Mr.  Kbamzb.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

54.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Congre- 
gation. Worth  Baptist  Churdi.  Fbrt  Worth. 
Texas,  relative  to  street  violenor.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

55.  Also,  petttion  of  Ooramissian.  South- 
eastern Regional  Planning  and  Koonomir 
Development  District.  Marion,  Mass.,  rela- 
tive to  budget  cuts:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  W<Mta  and  Transportation. 
w«"fc<ny,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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mPACT  OF  BUDGET  CDTS  ON 
CLEVELAND 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 


or  OHIO 


'ATim 


n  THB  Houn  or 

FHday.  AprU  10. 19iJ 
•  Ifr.  BCXART.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  luerted  Into  the  Raooao  an 
analyria  of  the  administration's  pro- 
poaed  budget  cuts  which  had  been 
oompiled  by  Cleveland's  Majror 
Otortt  Volnovlch.  This  analysis  aoeu- 
TwMts  detaOed  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  <m  Cleveland  and  other 
northern  Ohio  cities. 

An  article  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  buttresses 
the  points  made  in  the  Votnovlch  anal- 
ysis. It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  dty  of 
Clevdand  Is  onadnc  off  as  one  of  the 
bic  losers  in  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic iHOgram.  and  the  figures  are 
there  tot  everyone  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  article  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Rscobd: 

U.&  Obavt— FSBOAL  Uammr  Plows  Im 

Wna.  D^  Smui  Acaoss  Ambucam  Ijfb 


(By  Marssret  Tso) 

CLSVBLAim.— In  tbe  bowels  of  this 
metropolis  the  sntiquated  and  orerioaded 

overflows  Into 
But  federal 
I  rnUlkin  so  fsr— is  meetinc  7S% 
of  the  easts  of  new  sewer  lines  «nd  treat- 
ment idants  to  ease  tbe  problem. 

In  case  Western  Reserve  Unlvenlty's 
medloal  actaooi.  the  department  of  surcery  is 
atadjrinc  the  "therapeutic  manatement  of 
stroke"  In  babooH  wttb  a  $114,000  grant 
from  the  National  Institutes  ot  Health. 

And  tai  a  dOapldBted  east-side  neichbor- 
hood.  a  moderate-tncome  family  Is  usinc  an 
$1M00  federal  loan  to  renovate  Its  borne  re- 
ptaclnc  broken  windows,  the  electrical 
system,  roof,  porches  and  bathroom  fix- 
tures. Tbe  loan  needn't  be  repaid  until  the 
owner  moves  or  dies. 

Thus  does  Uncle  Sam'a  pocketbook  shape 
a  community's  way  of  life  in  myriad  ways. 
Ftoderal  larcees  extends  far  beyond  Social 
Secuiity  peiMfaws.  welfare  payments,  de- 
fense outlays  snd  other  big.  well-known  pro- 
VMersl  grants,  loans,  subsidies,  pen- 
and  private  contracts  total  some  2.000 
to  4.000  gtmrting  programs  (depending  on 
who's  counting)  and  affect  most  dtiaens' 
Uvea   often  without  their  reallatng  it. 

RTMIB  TOTAL 

The  depth  of  that  spending  may  be  sur- 
prising, too.  I^>r  example,  in  Cuyahoga 
County.  Ohio,  cumniialng  mainly  Cleveland 
and  its  suburbs.  $3A3  bfUlon  of  federal 
money  accounted  for  an  estimated  60%  of 
an  govcnmient  spending  in  fiscal  19M.  (The 
federal  Community  Seivkes  Administration 
provides  figures  on  federal  spmrting.  but 
final  state  snd  local  totals  for  fiscal  IMO 
srent  yet  available.) 

"Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  federsl  setlvity  snd  the  extent  of  it 


in  aU  sectors  of  society."  says  Edric  A.  Weld, 
an  urban-studies  professor  at  CHevelaiui 
State  Unlventty. 

Those  who  do  are  also  aware  of  how  de- 
pendent on  federal  money  local  tnstituti<Hu 
hsve  become.  Without  these  fundi.  "I  doubt 
the  city  of  Cleveland  or  the  county  of  Cuya- 
hoga could  continue  to  offer  anywhere  near 
the  basic  services  that  dtlsens  have  come  to 
expect."  ssserU  Frederick  K.  J.  Piiiiflsi.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Northeast  Ohio  Areawlde 
Coordinating  Agency,  a  planning  and  re- 
search group  that  also  procwses  local  appli- 
cations for  federal  money. 

SVSaTSODT  SCAKSB 

As  a  result,  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposed  spen<Ung  "cutbacks  have  scared 
the  heck  out  of  everylMidy,"  says  Erwin  J. 
Odeal.  deputy  director  of  the  Northeast 
Ohio  Sewer  District,  whose  sewer  grants 
from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
are  on  the  budget-cutters'  "hit  list."  "Per- 
haps the  country  cant  really  afford  some  of 
iU  objectives. "  he  adds. 

The  IJ6  million  residents  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  a  center  of  nnokestack  industry 
along  Lake  Brie,  have  had  plenty  of  eco- 
nomic headaches  lately.  Among  them  are 
CHeveland's  slow  recovery  from  near-l)ank- 
ruptey  and  the  auto  industry's  persistent 
problems.  Moreover,  a  study  for  a  regional 
group  of  Congreswnen  found  that  Ohio 
doesn't  land  many  major  defense  contracts 
and  gets  back  only  71  cents  in  federal 
money  for  each  $1  in  federal  taxes~48th 
among  the  states  in  this  regard.  And  Prof. 
Weld  thinks  that  Cuyahoga  County  is  prob- 
sbly  worse  off  than  the  Ohio  average. 

In  Cleveland  alone,  the  proposed  cuts  will 
cost  $86.8  million  over  the  next  three  years, 
a  city  report  says.  ReductltMis  in  govern- 
ment-financed employment  would  hit  hard- 
est snd  fsstest.  but  the  dty  also  might  have 
to  delay  many  capital-improvement 
projects. 

JUST  THK  rasT  Boinn> 

This  year's  package  of  cuts,  which  sailed 
through  the  Senate  but  is  getting  much 
tougher  scrutiny  in  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled House,  U  Just  the  President's  first 
annual  budget-cutting  exercise.  He  promises 
to  repeat  the  process  three  more  times. 

Although  the  county  isn't  completely  rep- 
resentative of  those  around  the  country,  it 
still  Is  fairly  typical  of  the  ways  in  which 
federal  money  seeps  into  even  remote 
comers  of  s  community's  life.  A  close  look 
at  how  Unde  Sam  spends  money  in  the 
county  gives  perspective  on  the  scope  and 
the  significance  of  federal  outlays— often 
distributed  on  a  per-capita  liasis— to  many 
communities. 

Wel/drt  and  social  tervicea 

When  federal  spending  is  mentioned,  wel- 
fare payments— in  caslu  food  stamps  and 
Medkxid— come  quickly  to  mind.  In  1980. 
those  services  went  to  about  175,000  people 
in  Cuyahoga  County  and  totaled  $344.8  mil- 
lion, of  wliich  $191.7  million  came  from  fed- 
eral coffers.  But  numerous  other  services, 
from  hotlines  to  hot  lunches,  are  offered, 
too. 

ChUdren  get  school  lunches,  Ineakfasts 
and  snacks  (no  potato  chips),  plus  summer 
lunches  and  dinners.  About  $3.7  million  in 


federal  money,  combined  with  $1.3  million 
in  state  funds,  gives  3.400  chQdren  day  care. 
Another  $8  million  in  combined  ftmds  buys 
700  spaces  In  children's  homes  for  kids  not 
living  at  home  because  of  abuse,  neglect  or 
other  problems.  Federal  money  sends  some 
children  to  summer  camp. 

The  elderly  get  recreation  centers  that 
offer,  besides  hot  meals,  advice  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  Medicare,  craft  rlamw.  dance  les- 
sons snd  a  chance  to  have  a  good  time  so- 
cially. 

These  programs  are  likely  to  suffer  a  3fi% 
budget  cut,  John  P.  McOinty,  director  of 
the  county  welfare  department,  estimates. 
"They're  ssking  us  to  make  some  hard 
choices— should  we  provide  fewer  hot 
lunches  to  senior  dtlsens  or  cut  care  for  a 
chUd  that  might  be  abused?"  he  says. 

The  Veterans  Administration  spends  $01 
million  to  operate  two  hospitals  and  other 
services  for  the  ooimty's  340.000  veterans. 
The  Reagan  administratl<m  wanted  to  close 
the  county's  two  centers  set  up  16  months 
ago  to  offer  Job  and  psychological  counsel- 
ing to  Vietnam  veterans,  but  those  centers 
won  a  reprieve  on  Capitol  HUL 

Unde  Sam  pays  about  65%  of  the  $3.8  mil- 
lion budget  of  the  Legal  Aid  Sodety  of 
Cleveland,  which  handles  such  esses  ss  poor 
people's  divorces  and  disputes  with  land- 
lords and  debt  collectors.  The  sodety,  which 
existed  before  it  got  federal  money,  says  it 
expects  to  continue,  in  a  limited  form,  if 
tliat  Sid  ends. 

Batic  lervice* 

Federal  money  helps  to  rebuild  sewer  sys- 
tems, operate  old  buses  and  trains  and  buy 
new  ones.  It  even  helps  buy  homes  near  air- 
ports and  relocate  families  who  hate  jet 
noise. 

Since  1974,  the  local  sewer  district  has 
used  $400  million  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  funds  to  build  or  expand  treat- 
ment plants  and  to  install  sewer  lines  to 
take  suburban  waste  directly  to  the  plants 
Instead  of  winding  it  through  the  over- 
loaded system  on  the  way.  The  district 
wants  $500  million  more  to  finish  the  job. 
Until  the  district  can  do  so,  the  system  will 
continue  to  overflow  Into  people's  base- 
ments when  storm  water  swells  the  flow: 
the  storm  and  waste  lines  sre  supposed  to 
be  separate  Init  aren't  in  many  areas. 

Rspid-transit  lines  also  are  being  renovat- 
ed, with  federal  help,  at  a  cost  of  $400  mil- 
lion. "We're  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  fin- 
ished with  the  program.  I  think  it  would  be 
absolutely  disastrous  and  stupid  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  it,"  Leonard  Ronls.  general 
manager,  says.  He  is  "absolutely  convinced" 
that  the  federal  subsidies,  while  likely  to  be 
slsshed  now.  will  flow  sgain  "after  the  econ- 
omy is  turned  around."  So  he  intends  to 
keep  drawing  up  renovation  plans  to  \x 
ready  when  the  federal  largess  resumes. 

To  hold  down  transit  fares  snd  improve 
service,  the  federal  government  furnishes 
$16.5  milUon.  about  15%  of  1981  operating 
costs,  to  the  Regional  Transit  Authority. 

Cleveland  Hopkins  Airport,  which  is  run 
by  the  dty.  hss  received  since  11^3  about 
$16  million  in  federal  airport-development 
funds  to  pay  for  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
repaving  runways  and  of  buying  rescue 
trucks  and  navigation  aids.  About  $6  million 
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has  been  used  to  buy  about  50  bones  and 
retocate  fbmllles  who  live  as  close  as  8.000 
feet  from  runways.  The  Reagan  admlni^ra- 
tkm  wants  to  cut  these  funds  30%  this  fiseal 
year  and  33%  next  year. 

JteseoftA 
The  National  Aerooaottes  and  ^aoe  Ad- 
mlnlstrattoo  operates  the  3J00-employee 
Lewis  Research  Center  her.  irtifcdi  takes  oo 
weaet,  alnaaft  and  energy  projects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  center  develops  wind  mafhines 
for  tbe  Ikiergy  Department,  and  among  its 
more  exotic  functions  are  Its  solar-oell  tai- 
stallatlons  in  remote  places  such  as  Upper 
Volta  and  Tunisia.  About  $130  mOlkm  of 
the  colter's  $500  mlllkm  annual  budget 
stays  in  tbe  county,  an  official  says. 

The  county's  other  major  research  center 
is  at  Case  Western  Reserve,  whose  medical 
school  goU  88%  of  lU  current  $444  million 
in  grants  from  the  Natloaal  Institutes  of 
Health.  Natkmal  Sdenoe  Foundation  and 
other  federal  sources.  Of  that  amount, 
about  $30  million  pays  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  university's  payroll  Overall, 
the  university  is  carrying  out  about  900  re- 
search projects,  including  a  $500,000  oon- 
tracf  to  study  rust  prevention  for  the  Navy. 
The  university  expects  tbe  general  reduc- 
tion of  research  funds  to  intensify  competi- 
tion for  grants,  although  it  concentrates  on 
basic  research  that  isn't  likely  to  be  cut 
deeply.  However,  the  Carter  admlnistia- 
tion's  $78  million  program  to  modernise  unl- 
versiUes'  laboratories  might  be  dropped. 
Biveation 
At  Case  Western,  where  student  expenses 
are  running  $8,150  this  year,  88%  of  tbe 
S.000  undergraduates  get  some  type  of  fed- 
eral grant  or  subsidlaed  loan.  At  Cuyahoga 
Community  College,  whieb  charges  about 
$158  a  term,  some  80%  of  tbe  35.000  stu- 
dents get  federal  bdp. 

President  Reagan  proposes  to  eliminate  or 
cut  liack  many  student-loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams, indudlng  loans  to  health-prof  cssioni 
students.  Case  Western  woukl  be  signifi- 
cantly affected.  But  tbe  cuta  tai  guaranteed 
loans,  ctrrently  available  regardless  of  need, 
probably  will  pinch  tbe  most  studmts. 
Dtmald  W.  CheneUe.  Case  Western's  direc- 
tor of  flnMwH^i  aid.  esUmates  that  about 
half  the  studenU  currently  getting  the 
loans  wont  qualify  next  year  after  tbe 
budget  cuts. 

Cleveland's  ailing  dty  schools  get  $45  mil- 
lion to  $60  million  of  federal  money,  or  15% 
to  30%  of  the  district's  total  pending.  The 
money  indudes  $6A  mlUlon  for  eoste  reUt- 
Ing  to  a  court-ordered  desegregation  pro- 
gram. Under  other  programs.  $1.5  million 
pays  for  vocational  education  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  diUdren. 
$400,000  for  bilingual  educatlMi  and  $1.3 
million  for  special  adult  classes. 

Houaino  and  Urban  DevOopment 
Tbe  Department  of  Houring  snd  Urban 
Development  says  it  approved  $113.3  million 
in  grants,  subsidies  snd  tawiranoe  in  fiscal 
1980. 

Low-  and  moderate-income  families  can 
qualify  for  funds  for  insulation,  storm  win- 
dows and  other  energy-saving  measures,  for 
housing-  rrhsMlitstV*"  granU  and  for  loans 
for  general  home  Improvements.  Higher- 
income  people  can  get  loans,  too.  if  their 
homes  are  tai  areas  such  as  Ohio  City,  which 
has  been  going  through  renewal  of  sorts. 
The  area,  on  Cleveland's  near  west  side,  has 
attracted  artlsU  and  young  prof  esstonals  to 
its  old  frame  houses,  and  the  prospective 
homeowners  have  been  getttaig  3%  loans 
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averaging  $80,000.  Prealdwit  Reagan  pro- 
poses to  halt  hafne-rebabOltatlon  kians. 

HUD  also  pays  75%  of  the  rent  for  poor 
tamllies  in  private  as  well  as  public  housing. 
This  money  benefits  companies  along  with 
tenants. 

Urban-development  aid  also  beUis  the- 
aters. So  far.  $8.1  mOlkm  of  federal  money 
has  rebuilt  tbe  tobby.  electrical  system  and 
seating  of  tbe  old  State  Theater  in  down- 
town Clevdand.  But  another  $3A  million  to 
hOp  pay  for  a  new  stage  basnt  been  forth- 
coming from  tbe  Economic  Development 
Administration,  which  the  Reagan  people 
hope  to  extinguish.  The  county  says  it  will 
come  up  with  replacement  funds. 

Dtfenae 

Defense  contracts  in  the  county  total  $1.2 
billion.  Ixit  that  figure  (which  covers  con- 
tracts' total  value  rather  than  spending  in  a 
stai^  year)  probably  understates  tbe 
amount  of  subcontract  work,  according  to 
the  defense-contract  office  here.  Also,  tbe 
total  doesnt  indude  contracts  let  directly 
by  tbe  srmed  services. 

PenHoiu 

These  payments,  the  largest  part  of  f  eder- 
alspendtaig.  goto  tbe  ekierty  and  disaUed. 
In  fiscal  1980.  tbe  outlays  totaled  $1.18  Ul- 
llon:  Social  Security  accounted  for  83%. 
About  $88.1  million  went  to  dvil  service  re- 
tirement snd  disability  payments.  $38A  mil- 
lion to  the  railroad  retiremoit  account. 
831.6  million  to  black-lung  compensation  for 
coal  miners  and  $75  miUion  to  veterans' 
benefits. 

XmployineiU 

City,  county  and  mmprofit  groups  emidoy 
about  950  workers  through  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  snd  Training  Act  pro- 
gram. CETA  workers  pick  up  trssh.  trim 
bushes  and  trees,  repair  streets,  and  work  at 
the  dog  pound  and  in  cemeteries.  Tbe 
pubUe^ervioe  employment  program  is  set  to 
be  phased  out  by  Sept  30.  

Vocatkmal-tralnlng  funds  from  CETA  and 
other  programs  provide  bl^-scfao(ri  stu- 
dento  with  spprentioesblps.  lald-off  auto 
workers  (who  get  trade  adjustment  sssist- 
ance)  a  chance  to  learn  a  new  trade,  and  un- 
skilled women  trataiing  in  nursing,  clerical 
work  and  other  fields,  to  name  a  few.  Tbe 
training  is  offered  through  local  schools. 

OfAer  services 

Tbe  nst««"'  endowments  for  tbe  arts  aiMl 
humanities  give  grants  to  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra ($300,000).  the  srt  museum 
($300,000)  snd  such  groups  ss  tbe  Great 
Lakes  Shakespeare  Festival  snd  the  Fair- 
mount  Theater  of  the  Deaf.  The  local 
publlc-televiston  station  geU  17%  of  ite 
budget  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Bnadcasttng.  Tbe  Resgan  artministrstlon 
wanU  to  trim  all  sudi  fhiaiM^ng, 

The  Small  Business  Administration  made 
55  direct  kians  tar  $3.4  milUon  snd  guaran- 
teed 103  more  for  about  $14.5  milUon  in 
fiscal  1980.  The  Senate  voted  to  stop  all 
direct  SBA  loans. 

Federal  in»taUaiion$ 

Cleveland  also  has  some  regional  offices, 
such  as  tbe  Federal  Trade  Commisisan 
office  (proposed  for  extinction),  tbe  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  office  (a 
possible  candidate  fCM-  (dostaig)  and  tbe 
Secret  Service  (wbidu  besides  protecting 
U.8.  and  foreign  Vm.  fhssrs  down  cmmter- 
fetters).* 
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MUSEUM  OPENING  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 
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Fridaw.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Spealter. 
oa  April  11.  a  historic  recmigtruction 
of  a  tum-of-the-oentury  print  shop 
will  be  (vming  in  Engtewood,  NJ.  I 
would  lUie  to  talte  this  appr(H>riate  op- 
portunity to  recognise  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  the  two  remarltable  young 
men.  Jon  Koons  and  Am  Brown,  who 
created  this  exhibit  Jon.  a  drama  stu- 
dent at  Fordham  Univoatty,  and  Jim. 
an  audiovisual  spedaliat  worldng  f w 
the  Tenafly  public  aebodl  gygtem.  re- 
searched, designed,  constnicted.  and 
financed  the  museum  in  their  spare 
time. 

Through  their  research  and  consul- 
tation with  professionals  in  the  fields 
of  restoratim  and  muscology,  they 
have  completed  a  totally  accurate  re- 
ocMistructkm  centering  around  an  1800 
Chandler  A  Price  platen  letterpress. 
The  press,  originally  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Jon's  grandfather,  is  restwed 
to  its  authentic  working  conditkm. 

The  entreprenuer  spirit  of  the  early 
lOOO's  has.  indeed,  been  successfully 
iveserved  in  the  Komi's  Print  Shop 
through  the  worit  of  these  innovative 
young  men.  I  offer  them  my  commen- 
dation and  my  thanks  f cv  their  eff mts 
in  the  community  interest.* 


SOVIET  UNION  MOVES  TO  CON- 
TROL WORLD'S  CRITICAL  MIN- 
ERALB 


>TTVES 


HON.  JIM  SANTM 

orasvsBS 
m  TBI  HonsK  or  aaPBssnrTs 
Fridaw.  April  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINL  Mr.  ^jeaker.  tme  of 
the  most  cnninous  aspects  of  the  Nsr 
tion's  reliance  on  f(»eign  sources  of 
strategic  minerals  continues  to  be  the 
movonents  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  control  of  the  world's  cobalt, 
manganese,  chrome  ore  and  platinum. 
With  our  eyes  shut,  we  have,  in  effect, 
promoted  this  reliance  on  offshore 
mineral  sources. 

On  September  18.  1080.  Gen.  Alex- 
ander Haig.  now  the  Secretary  of 
State,  testified  before  my  House  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  that: 

Should  future  trends,  especially  tai  South- 
ern Africa.  resuU  tai  alignment  with  Moscow 
of  this  critical  resource  area,  then  tbe 
USSR  would  control  as  mudi  ss  90  percent 
of  several  key  mtaierals  for  wbidi  no  substi- 
tutes have  been  devdoped  and  tbe  loss  of 
wtalcta  eouki  bring  the  severest  oonsequenees 
to  the  existing  economic  and  severa*  ooBse- 
quenees  to  the  "»*-**'^  ecooomlc  snd  secu- 
rity framework  of  the  tree  world. 
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A  newspaiwr  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Ln  Angeles  Times 
which  highlights  the  Soviets  move- 
menta  and  goals  of  controlling  the 
world's  strategic  minerals.  I  submit 
this  editorial  for  the  Racoao  and  urge 
this  OoogreH  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  secure  this  Nation's  mineral 
resources. 

Our  country's  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  critical  minerals  is  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  corrected, 
tmim  the  Um  Angeles  Times.  VH).  13.1981] 
Somr  Umoa  Is  on  thi  Movk 


omrasoL  or  stsatboic 


rrnans 


(By  Daniel  a  Mart— chin) 

At  the  West  fixes  iU  attention  on  oU  and 
the  energy  crisis,  that  crisis  Is  aerrlnc  as  a 
dl»eialcm  for  the  Soviets,  who  are  engaced 
In  a  two-proaged.  tvo-eontlnent  offensive 
whose  gDal  Is  to  neutralise  Western  control 
of.  and  aeeesi  to.  atratedc  raw  matcrtels. 

Viewed  In  that  context,  reports  that  the 
Sovtet.Dntai  Is  planning  to  back  new  efforts 
to  «»atstiniBP  the  political  status  quo  In 
Zaire  should  be  noted  by  the  West  with 
aaore  than  passtng  Interest.  Controlllns  that 
euuBtry's  Shaba  province,  which  provides 
the  balk  of  the  tree  world's  cobalt,  has  been 
a  stratcde  objective  of  Moscow's  aurrocates 
for  nearly  two  decades.  Western  military  In- 
tovenUon  checked  the  most  recent  try  at 
wresttng  this  vital  territory  from  Zaire 
three  years  sgo  sfter  an  oprlsinc  by  Anso- 
lan-  and  Cuban-backed  "Shaban  rebels." 

Wliether  this  latest  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  aovemment  of  Mobutu  Seae  Seko  will 
succeed  remains  to  be  seen.  What  Is  dear  Is 
that  the  Kremlin's  moves  to  encircle  the 
West's  sources  of  raw  ma>w1als.  Includlns 
oil.  Is  weU  on  its  way  to  fruition.  Soviet  In- 
fluence In  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Oulf 
Is  growing  dally  In  a  ring  around  the  oil 
fields  and  vital  shipping  lanes  of  the  region. 

Throu^  its  presence  in  Ethiopia,  the 
Soviet  Union  hss  near-control  of  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  a  foothold  on  the  Red  Sea  by  Its 
harking  of  the  Marxist  government  in 
South  Yemen,  and  a  aohd  presence- 
through  srms  shipments  and  the  «*fft^M^«ng 
of  BaHitary  "advlsera"— In  Syria,  Iraq  and 
even  the  supposedly  pro- Western  regime  in 
North  Yemen. 

As  the  Soviets  iiecome  net  Importeri  of  oil 
In  the  next  decade,  their  geopolitical  posi- 
tion  wm  help  them  intimidate  oil  produoen 
into  favorable  arrangements  that  can  only 
see  Western  access  to  petroleum  supplies 
lessen  snd  Western  Influence  diminish  In 
Arab  capitals.  But  more  than  Just  oQ  is  at 


Instability  on  the  African  continent  Is  a 
real  tlueat  to  an  of  us.  The  SovieU  have 
nothing  to  lose  In  these  adventures:  of  27 
major  metals  snd  minerals  vital  to  keeping 
a  Bsodetn  wonomy  In  twishw  snd  main- 
taining a  strong  defense  posture,  the  Soviet 
Thiion  Is  sdf-suffldent  in  21.  and  nearty  so 
In  the  remaining  •.  By  contrast,  the  United 
States  Is  now  mineral-poor.  According  to 
statlstles  published  by  the  VA  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  United  States  Imported  90%  of 
its  mangannse.  neariy  99%  of  chrome  ore 
and  n%  at  palladium  and  platinum.  Nearly 
9g%  «f  bauxite,  or  aluminum  ore.  was  tm- 
portad.  so  was  BMst  cobalt 

IHe  United  States  now  Imports  ores  snd 
to  the  tune  ot  nearly  $20  bilUon  per 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  predicts  that 
this  amount  wHl  more  than  double  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  By  law.  the  federal  gov- 
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emment  must  maintain  up  to  a  three-year 
stockpile  of  9S  strategic  raw  matsrials  ss  a 
hedge  against  Instability  or  embargo.  But 
stocks  of  a  number  of  minerals— including 
titanium,  cobalt,  alumina  and  lieryllium— 
are  not  up  to  the  minimum  amounts  neces- 
sary to  get  the  country  through  any  ex- 
tended interruption  of  supply. 

What  makes  the  future  so  tenuous  are  the 
sources  from  which  we  import  these  vital 
mst»rlsls  Some  are  secure:  much  of  our 
nickel  alginates  in  Canada,  we  import  tin 
from  Mexico,  and  Braxil  provides  colum- 
blum.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Imports  are  from 
Africa— more  specifically,  central  and  south- 
ern Africa— and  that  Is  where  the  Soviets 
enter  the  picture. 

South  Africa  alone  Is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  manganese  ore,  plstlnnm  metals 
and  chrome  ore.  Together  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  omtrols  the  world's  market  in 
these  materials.  Zimbabwe  Is  also  a  major 
producer  of  chromltun  and  manganese.  Na- 
mibia has  large  deposits  of  uranium,  snd 
Zaire  and  Zimbabwe  have  tremendous  re- 
serves of  cobalt.  Without  any  or  all  of  these 
nations  trading  on  the  raw-materials 
market,  the  Soviets  could  control  both  price 
and  supply  to  the  West. 

The  current  troubles  in  southern  Africa 
are  a  good  example  of  what  constitutes  a 
real  dilemma  for  the  West.  The  question  of 
majority  rule  is  one  close  to  the  hearts  of 
most  Americans.  The  civU  war  in  Zimbabwe, 
the  effort  to  bring  about  an  independent 
Namibia  (with  the  United  NaUons  as  mid- 
wife) and  the  increasing  racial  friction  in 
South  Africa  are  viewed  as  poignant  expres- 
sions of  a  wider  human-rights  struggle.  The 
Soviets,  who  have  armed  and  trained  anti- 
Western,  "anti-colonialist"  liberation  move- 
ments in  each  of  these  areas,  have  no  such 
higher  motives.  The  raw  materials  mined  In 
southern  Africa— chromium,  uranium,  the 
platinum  metals  group,  gold,  diamonds— are 
among  the  essential  ingredients  for  a  strong 
industrial  base.  The  Russians,  by  trading  on 
nationalist  emotions,  are  in  fact  investing  in 
what  they  see  ss  the  West's  ultimate  eco- 
nomic downfall. 

And.  while  Moscow's  hand  can  be  seen  at 
work  in  the  Western  Sahara  (backing  the 
Poliaarlo  guerrillas),  in  Angtrta.  in  Shaba 
Province  and  In  Chad  (rich  in  uranium),  its 
real  objective  Is  the  riches  of  southern 
Africa.  Not  only  Is  mineral  wealth  Impor- 
tant there,  but  fully  70%  of  Western  Eu- 
rope's raw  materials  and  80%  of  its  oil  pass 
the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  each  year. 

Aecording  to  some  Western  obaervers.  the 
Jury  Is  still  out  on  Zimbabwe  and  on  wheth- 
er Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe  can  main- 
tain a  nonaUgned  course.  Mugabe  has  down- 
played his  Marxist  orientation,  and  has 
pledged  to  attract  Western  investment  to 
his  nation.  His  ambitious  rivals  in  the  gov- 
ernment have  indicated  that  they  are  not  so 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  West  or  to 
the  whites  remaining  In  the  country.  Should 
these  opponents  eventually  move  into 
power,  the  raw-materials  equation  in  south- 
em  Africa  could  be  drastically  altered. 

Not  content  with  its  considerable  oil  and 
mineral  wealth.  Russia  Is  seeking  to  deny  or 
St  least  control  the  flow  of  these  essentials 
to  the  free  world.  What  hss  transpired  over 
the  last  decade  Is  a  fine-tuning  of  the  oft-in- 
terpreted, oft-misunderstood  warning  to  the 
West  by  former  Premier  NIkiU  8.  Khrush- 
chev that  "we  wHI  bury  you." 

Cuba,  the  Palestine  Liberaticm  Organisa- 
tion. East  Germany.  Bulgaria  and  others  In 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  willing  surrogates  In  the 
Kremlin's  new  sdventures.  With  this  kind  of 
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in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
the  Soviets  can  better  sustain  their  losses  in 
Afghanistan  while  mlnlmlring  Third  World 
criticism  of  "superpower  Interventlonism."  a 
charge  increasingly  favored  by  the  more 
powerful  of  the  "nonaUgned"  nations.  So 
far  the  approach  Is  working. 

Responding  to  Moscow's  oil  and  mineral 
dynamic  is  no  easy  matter.  A  good  start 
would  be  for  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  Congress  to  establish  a  workable  strate- 
gic-minerals policy  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count our  defense  and  economic  needs  as 
well  as  envirorunental  considerations.  Fill- 
ing stockpile  quotas  to  assure  U.S.  freedom 
from  market  fluctuations  or  supply  cutoffs 
shotild  be  carried  out  forthwith. 

But  foreign  policy  Is  another  matter. 
Washington  must  play  "catch-up"  in  reas- 
serting and  reestablishing  its  influence  in 
regions  on  which  we  depend  for  vital  strate- 
gic materials.  Pro-Soviet  and  anti-Western 
Inroads  In  such  areas  as  sub4aharan  Africa 
(princlpaUy  (Thad).  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
Southeast  Asis  over  the  psst  decade  have 
placed  the  United  States  at  a  distinct  geopo- 
litical disadvantage.  To  cut  X3S.  losses  and 
roll  back  Soviet  Influence,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration must  implant  selective,  effica- 
cious aid  programs  aimed  at  winning  over 
mineral  producers  in  the  Third  World. 

Washington  must  impress  on  its  Western 
Eur(4>ean  allies  the  serious  Implications  of 
the  mineral  scramble  In  Africa.  As  depend- 
ent as  Europeans  are  on  oil.  they  are  eqtml- 
ly  or  more  dependent  on  African  mineral 
sources.  Prance  seems  to  have  recognized 
this;  it  continues  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  chiefly  among  its 
former  colonies  but  recently  in  East  Africa 
asweU. 

Most  important,  however.  Is  the  need  for 
Americans  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis  ss  hand.  Most  Americans  realize  the 
importance  of  oil  to  our  ecoiKxny.  But  men- 
tion cobalt  or  tungsten  or  vanadium  and 
you'll  most  likely  draw  a  blank. 

More  straight  talk  from  the  experts  and 
officeholders  about  the  need  to  check  the 
Soviets'  drive  to  deprive  the  West  of  strate- 
gic mineral  and  fuel  sources  is  called  for.  It 
has  taken  nearly  a  decade  for  many  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  what  the  energy  crisis  is 
all  about  We  cant  afford  the  same  kind  of 
lethargy  on  the  question  of  a  strategic-min- 
erals supply  •• 


EXTENSION  OP  CETA  YOUTH 
PROGRAMS  SUPPORT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  vsxifoirr 

at  THE  HOU8X  OP  RCPRXSEirrATIVES 

Friday.  April  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEPPORD8.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  am  please  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  PEUcnrs 
in  introducing  a  biU  that  extends  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  title  IV-A.  youth  pro- 
grams through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  These  programs  have  enjoyed 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  in 
the  House.  The  authorization  for 
these  programs  expired  In  1980,  but 
was  extended  through  Jime  5  by  the 
continuing  resolution  which  passed  in 
December. 
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This  extension  authorized  the  youth 
programa  through  the  same  time 
period  aa  the  rest  of  CETA.  Without 
it.  the  Congress  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity, nor  the  flexibility,  to  exam- 
ine the  role  of  separately  funded 
youth  programs  in  Its  employment 
and  training  policies.  By  extending  the 
authorixation  of  these  programs, 
during  the  97th  Congress,  we  will  be 
able  to  review  as  a  comprehensive 
package,  CETA  adult  and  youth  train- 
ing programs,  the  private  sector  Initiar 
tive  programs,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  all  of  which  fall  under 
the  JuriBdiction  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

To  allow  the  youth  programs  to 
expire  Is  to  abandon  the  Congress 
leadership  role  in  determining  Federal 
employment  and  training  policies.  It 
also  denies  the  long-standing  woiic  of 
the  Congress  to  try  to  forge  links  be- 
tween education  and  employment 
training  programs  for  youth  at  a  time 
when  youth  unemplojrment  overall  is 
greater  than  19  percent.  Tills  Congress 
I  introduced  the  Youth  Education  and 
Work  Opportunity  Act.  H.R.  1992.  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  build  upon 
the  experiences  gained  through  the 
CETA  youth  programs  and  the  con- 
cepts contained  in  H.R.  1992  to 
strengthen  and  improve  Federal  em- 
ployment, training,  and  vocational 
education  programs. 

The  question  of  how  we  can  best  re- 
solve the  critical  issue  of  youth  unem- 
ployment is  still  ahead  of  us.  We  must 
look  realistically  at  what  these  pro- 
grams have  accomplished  and  what 
potential  they  hold  in  the  resolution 
of  this  problem.  Without  this  simple 
extension  of  the  youth  programs.  Con- 
gress does  not  have  this  option.* 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  CHAIRMAN 
DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI'S  TAX 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

oraswTOBK 
nf  TKK  HOUSE  or  RKFBXSXMTATIVXS 

Friday.  April  10,  19B1 
•  £Cr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spealier.  after  all 
the  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  over  President  Reagan's  tax 
plan,  we  expected  something  truly  ex- 
traordinary from  the  Donocratic 
Party's  alternative  pnvosaL 

What,  we  wondered,  could  be  better 
for  the  economy  than  to  cut  marginal 
income  tax  rates— the  tax  which  af- 
fects the  incentive  to  work,  to  save,  to 
invest,  to  run  a  small  bustaiess?  It  is  a 
program  with  a  track  record  of  suc- 
cess. What  c»uld  be  more  fair  than  to 
cut  everyone's  tax  rates,  permanently 
and  across  the  board,  by  the  same  30 
percent?  How  could  the  Democrats 
hope  to  improve  on  President  Rea- 
gan's plan  without  gotaig  beyond  it? 

What  an  antldlmax.  What  an  em- 
barrassment for  Democrats  who  are 
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ccmoemed  about  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy. Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Dan  Roarxmcowssi,  like 
Budget  Committee  Chairman.  Jm 
JoNxs,  has  proposed  a  plan  which  ac- 
tually scales  down  the  cuts  in  personal 
rates,  to  give  a  larger  share  of  the  tax 
cut  to  big  business.  Do  the  Donocrats 
really  believe  that  individuals  respond 
less  to  Incentives  than  big  businesses? 
And  what  about  the  more  than  14  mil- 
lion smaU  businesses  in  this  country 
which  are  taxed  at  the  personal 
Income  tax  rates— the  growing,  dy- 
namic firms  which  provide  almost  90 
percent  of  our  new  Jobs  and  most  of 
our  technological  advances? 

Chairman  Rostshkowski's  tax  cut 
for  indivldtials  adopts  President  Rea- 
gan's full  30-percent  tax-rate  cut  only 
for  one  group  of  taxpayers— those  in 
the  top  tax  bracket,  the  one  place 
where  you  can't  be  pushed  any  higher 
by  inflation.  He  calls  this  a  tax  cut  for 
the  middle  class. 

Chairman  Rostcnkowski  does  not 
explain  why  everyone's  tax  rates 
should  be  be  reduced  by  the  same  30- 
percent,  as  President  Reagan  pro- 
poses. Perhaps  he  thinks  that  only  the 
wealthy  respond  to  incentives.  They 
do:  but  so  do  all  Americans. 

What  does  he  offer  in  place  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  30-percent  cut  in  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  for  everyone  else?  A 
Christmas  tree  of  deductions,  exemp- 
tions, exclusions,  and  credits  which 
would  diminish  the  tax  base  without 
appreciably  changing  anyone's  incen- 
tives. 

By  contrast.  President  Reagan  has 
wisely  proposed  to  deal  with  such  less 
essential  measures  in  a  future  bllL  He 
has  asked  Congress  to  confine  immedi- 
ate action  to  those  proposals  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  economic 
recovery— across-the-board  tax-rate  re- 
duction and  accelerated  business  de- 
predation. 

President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that,  even  with  the  spend- 
ing restraint  he  proposes,  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  consistently  with- 
out the  economic  growth  his  tax  meas- 
ures would  bring.  The  last  administra- 
tion demonstrated  what  happens 
when  the  Government  tries  to  balance 
the  budget  on  pi«>er  by  raishig  tax 
rates  a  contracting  econ<miy  drives 
down  revenues  and  Jacks  up  spending, 
so  that  the  deficit  widens.  Yet  the 
Democratic  leadership  proposes  to 
keep  raishig  tax  rates  so  It  can  enact  a 
Christmas  tree  of  minor  provisions. 

I  welccMue  the  Donocratic  Party's 
recognition  that  excesshrely  high  mar- 
gixud  tax  rates  are  coimtenvoductlve. 
Untfl  recenUy,  they  caUed  this  a  free 
lunch.  Now  even  Democratic  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Cmnmittee 
say  that  lowering  the  top  marginal 
rates  win  increase  revenues.  If  the 
Democrats  would  only  extend  to  all 
4m»ric»n«  the  Same  30-peroent  tax- 
rate  reduction  they  offer  those  with 
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taxable  incomes  over  $216,400,  they 
would  have  a  good  trtU— President  Rear 
gan's.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AGENT  TIM 

McCarthy 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


or  OHIO 


ni  THB  BOTTSK  OP 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Ohio  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  a  resolution  recognizing 
Secret  Service  Agent  Ttan  McCarthy 
for  his  act  of  heroism  at  the  time  of 
the  tragic  attenu>t  on  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  resolution  was  ntaa- 
sored  by  State  Rq>resentatlve  Russ 
Guerra,  a  first-year  legislator,  who 
prior  to  being  elected  to  the  Ohio 
General  Assembly,  served  as  a  police 
officer  for  25  years.  Representative 
Gueria,  twice  wounded  in  Uie  line  of 
duty,  woiked  with  the  Secret  Service 
on  a  number  of  Presidential  assign- 
ments. He  is  fully  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  Agent  McCarthy's  valiant  ac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  hi  the 
Rbocmui,  I  include  the  text  of  Repre- 
sentative Guerra's  resolutiim.  The 
tribute  of  Agent  McCarthy  is  well  de- 
served: 


Thk  Ohio  Housx  or 


On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  114th  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  Ohio,  we  extend  special  and  well- 
deserved  recognition  to  Tim  McCarthy, 
agent  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
for  an  exem^ary  act  of  herolBn. 

Di9laylng  the  utmost  dedication  to  your 
rcapaasibaity  tor  the  safety  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea.  you  reacted 
coolly  and  capably  In  a  crisis  situation 
fffi,l^iritng  the  President  from  the  line  of  fire 
with  complete  disregard  for  your  safety, 
your  quick  Mitnfciny  and  decisive  actions 
voy  likely  saved  the  President's  life. 

You  are  rr^^**'*r  to  be  commended  as  a 
unique  IndividuaL  Througliout  your  nine- 
year  tenure  with  tlie  Secret  Service  you 
have  distingulsbed  youndf  as  an  outstand- 
ing agent  and  cuncrmrd  and  re  sponsible 
dtlaen.  Your  acttons  merit  tlie  esteem  of 
the  entire  nation,  and  we  applaud  your  ef- 
forts and  wish  you  a  speedy  recovery. 

Thus,  with  a  great  deal  of  appredatioo. 
we  "«— »*««i  you  for  your  meritorious  ac- 
tions and  salute  you  as  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  dtiaens.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND  IV 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

oraswTOKK 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  SBPBESBIRATTVBS 

Friday.  April  10. 1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speakor,  I  am  tai- 
serting      into      the      Cowaus8i<»AL 
Rboobo  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
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the  eoneem  peoitle  are  feellnc  over 
tlw  yrtmmsi  budsM  cute.  President 
Reacui'i  eeopomlc  plan  would  not 
atfeet  every  aetment  of  this  society 
eqaaUr.  mlnoritlea  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  ahookler  the  greatest  suffer- 
in*  while  busineaaes  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  dl^roportionately. 
Am  part  of  my  ccmtlnulnv  crusade 
aiainst  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan.  I  am  inaertinc  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
dttaKns  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan: 

WouomPooa 


people  bave.  st  beat,  mixed  feellnsB 
about  the  weUbre  poptilatfcm  Helpins  UtUe 
etaHdnn  is  a  dear  If  Md  nerwity.  but  tbere 
le  eubetanttal  eueiricioD  that  many  of  their 
paienU— Indadlnc  the  mothen  who  are 
oeaally  the  only  parent  >tai  around— really 
oouM  soppoit  tbem  if  only  they  had  a  Uttle 
'initiative.''  Whatever  the  mertte  of  this 
view,  tiMR  ean  be  Uttle  quarrel  with  the 
that  when  welfare  parents  do  show 
•ei-ap-and-so.  they  should  be  siren  a 


Whether  tv  Intention  w  inadvertence,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  many  of  the  admlnls- 
tratknl  prepoeed  budset  cuts  will  be  lust 
the  oppoalte.  A  reeent  study  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  CUcaao'B  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Welfare  FoUcy  makes  this  plain.  Sharp  cut- 
backs in  welfare  supplements  and  other 
kinds  of  help  will  render  worUns  welfare 
fimUes  little  better  off  than  they  would  be 
if  the  parent  stayed  at  home.  In  some  cases. 
Uiey  wHl  be  no  better  off  or.  because  of 
work  fxprneee  worse  off. 

Many  weUaic  famlUes  will  be  affected  by 
these  chanpae  Informatlan  taken  from  wel- 
fare caae  reeords  shows  that  fewer  than  30 
percent  of  welfare  parenU  work.  But  these 
reoordi.  becauae  they  are  not  updated  very 
often,  show  the  status  of  many  families  only 
at  the  time  they  tint  apply  for  welfare— 
OBoally  a  low  point.  Census  surveys,  on  the 
other  band,  provide  a  different  picture. 
Durlns  a  typical  month,  almost  30  percent 
of  heads  of  wdfue  families  work.  Another 
10  percent  are  actively  looklns  for  work. 
Over  the  course  of  a  year,  almost  half  of  all 
AVDC  family  heads— most  of  them  women- 
work.  Other  fsmlly  memtwn  also  work  so 
that  about  two-thirds  of  AFDC  families 
have  some  yearly  f  mlnsi 

AU  this  work  effort  may  not  square  with 
the  fsmlUar  stereotype  of  the  welfare  popu- 
lation as  a  groap  made  up  exclusively  of 
wHUnc  idlers.  But  It  isnt  really  suipristnc 
wlien  you  remember  that.  In  many  states. 
welfare  benefits  are  so  low— 4140  a  month 
for  a  family  of  four  in  Texas,  for  example, 
and  $148  a  month  in  Tennessee— that  not 
wovklns  would  mean  a  Ufe  of  stark  neeeasl- 
ty.  CDrrcnt  law.  moreover,  provides  at  least 
MOdsst  fbianrlal  incentives  for  work.  For 
eiaiwplr.  the  University  of  Ctiicago  esti- 
mates that  a  CaUf omtai  welfare  mother  with 
typical  eamtaiai  neU  $in  more  per  noonth 
than  she  would  If  slie  quit  work.  In  Utah 
the  lain  Is  $116.  in  Louisiana  it  Is  $«4.  The 
atbninistTation's  proposals  would  reduce 
these  returns  to  somKhlns  tietween  zero 
sad  $1$  a  month. 

In  Joddnc  the  likely  effect  of  these  sharp 
benefit  reductions  there  is  snother  Impor- 
tant fact  to  eoosidei.  One  powerful,  tlioush 
unrtsslisbii.  incentive  for  work  while  on 
wdfsre  is  that,  under  tlie  current  system,  a 
lot  a<  eamincs  so  unreported  to  welfare  of- 
fer Bsany  months  so  that  benefiU 
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arent  redneed  at  aU.  One  part  of  the  adaiin- 
istratlon's  plan  would,  properly,  tlgfaten  up 
on  tocwue  lenmliiig  requirements.  This  is  a 
much-needed  dianse.  but  It  also  means  that 
the  work  disincentives  buHt  into  the  welfare 
system  wlD  become  mudi  man  apparent  to 
welfare  recipients,  ss  well  ss  much  sharper. 
Cuttins  back  on  help  to  people  who  want 
to  work— whether  or  not  they  can  finally 
manace  to  earn  their  way  off  welfare— Is 
poor  policy.  It  malus  some  very  poor  people 
poorer.  It  discouraces  work  on  the  part  of 
Uie  people  who  most  need  to  be  encouraged 
to  work:  and  it  files  In  the  face  of  the 
coounon-aense  notion  that  people  who  try 
to  help  themselves  should  be  better  off  than 
people  who  dont.* 


THE  REAOAN  PERSONALmT: 
PERSPBCnVEB  ON  A  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  LEBOUmUER 


oraxwToax 

ni  TBK  Houss  or  BxntssniTATrvcs 

Friday,  ApHl  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  LbBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
a  few  years  aco.  the  American  public 
heard  a  great  deal  about  how  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  an  American 
President  could  affect  his  actions  in 
office.  Reams  of  reports,  lxx>ks.  and 
magazine  articles  were  written  on  the 
subject. 

During  the  recently  completed  elec- 
tion campaign  and  subsequent  admin- 
istration actions  to  secure  freedom  in 
El  Salvador.  Ronald  Reagan  was  often 
accused  of  being  all  too  anxious  to 
push  the  button,  of  Iwing  a  warmon- 
ger, and  of  having  a  somewhat  semi- 
stable  personality. 

Those  who  Imew  Ronald  Reagan 
knew  those  charges  by  his  political 
and  philosophical  opposition  to  be 
false. 

The  events  of  March  30  should,  I 
would  hope,  put  to  rest  the  charges 
that  have  been  made.  Can  any  person 
here  declare  that  he  or  she  would  have 
responded  to  those  events  with  equal 
calm? 

No  more  personal  assault  can  be 
made  on  an  individual  than  a  murder 
attempt.  No  greater  actions  can  be 
taken  against  a  human  being  than  to 
try  to  extinguish  his  life.  Tet.  despite 
obvious  pain.  President  Reagan  came 
through  that  crisis  with  measured 
coolness  and  cheerful  calm,  and  set  an 
example  to  all  of  us  in  public  life; 
those  here  in  Congress  and  those  in 
his  own  administration. 

To  be  in  control  of  a  crisis,  one  must 
first  t>e  in  control  of  himself.  We 
should  feel  seciire  knowing  that,  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  final  decisions  wiU 
be  made  by  a  man  of  unflappable  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Star 
of  April  1  took  editorial  note  of  the 
President's  nature,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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Teddy  Roosevelt,  of  course,  reacted  to  a 
shot  in  the  chest  by  golnc  on  to  maice  a 
speeeli.  Ronald  Bea«an.  who  had  finished 
his  speech  when  the  bullet  got  to  him.  has 
t>een  lea  verbose  but  funnier. 

The  one-liners  started  tai  the  emergency 
room  where  the  president  told  his  wife  he 
forgot  to  duck.  OreeUng  the  doctors  who 
were  about  to  start  a  surgical  search  for  the 
bullet  tai  his  lung,  he  said.  "I  hope  you're  all 
Republicana."  They  keep  coming. 

Tliey  are  neither  thigh-slappers  nor  the 
kind  of  epigrams  a  wounded  LaRodiefou- 
cauld  might  liave  been  expected  to  utter. 
They  are  not  black  comedy. 

Mr.  Reagan's  Jokes  from  the  stretcher  and 
the  intensive  care  unit  hosptial  bed  are  very 
much  in  tune  with  everything  else  we  know 
about  the  man.  His  is  a  wry.  benign  wit.  It  Is 
touched  but  faintly  by  the  show-blz  Idiom 
and  not  at  ail  by  the  cruelty  or  t>lttemeas  or 
self-depredation  on  wtiich  a  good  deal  of 
humor  depends  for  Its  tang.  The  Reagan 
quips  express  a  very  good-natured,  very 
American  appreciation  of  life's  Incongru- 
ities. 

They  also  express  a  capadty  for  savoring 
the  fullness  of  experience.  The  man  quoting 
Winston  Churchill  on  the  exhilaration  that 
goes  with  surviving  an  aasassinatlon  attempt 
Is  dearly  a  person  who  can  contemplate  tils 
emotions  from  outside  himself  as  well  as 
feel  them  directly. 

But  what  the  Reagan  Jokes  express  even 
more  strongly— and  significantly- is  a  lead- 
er's oooineoB  in  a  crisis.  They  are  assertions 
of  dieerf ul  calm  In  the  midst  of  Imown  dis- 
aster and  unmeasured  danger.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  man  who  observed  that  if  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
did  not  hang  together  they  were  likely  to 
hang  separately,  would  have  understood.  He 
would  have  liked  them. 

Tlie  spectacle  of  grace  under  preasiue  is 
rare  enough  to  l>e  exciting  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. When  It  appears  in  circumstances  like 
the  Monday  shooting.  It  is  a  profound  reas- 
surance. If  anything  can  put  such  sudden, 
chaotic  violence  into  a  bearable  persepectlve 
for  the  rest  of  us,  it  Is  the  knowledge  ttiat 
we  liave  a  president  whose  self-possession  is 
eqiuU  to  the  atMurdity  of  it  as  well  as  the 
horror.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— "QUIET 
DIPLOMACY?" 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OrWASHDWTOM 

m  THE  HODSS  or  KKniisnrTATrvES 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Ur.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  made  such 
a  fetish  out  of  their  "new"  policy  of 
using  "quiet  diplomacy"  in  human 
rights  advocacy  that  it  would  be  good 
to  look  at  the  record. 

In  Argentina,  when  human  rights  ac- 
tivists were  arrested,  the  R«igan  ad- 
ministration protested  quietly.  Edward 
Schumacher,  a  New  York  Times  re- 
porter, recently  interviewed  a  numt>er 
of  human  rights  activists.  They  said 
"they  feared,  however,  that  if  arms 
supplies  resimied  and  relations  im- 
prove there  will  l>e  no  more  carrots 
with  wlilch  to  influence  the  Argentine 
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Oovemment."  "I  prefer  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration policy."  said  Jose  Feder- 
Ico  Westeriump.  a  i^iysidst  who  was 
also  among  the  arrested  six.  "It  irritat- 
ed the  military,  but  it  saved  many 
Uvea." 

In  El  Salvador,  nothing  further  is 
heard  about  the  slaying  of  the  Ameri- 
can religious  workers.  Bishop  Arturo 
Rivera  y  Damas.  the  acting  head  of 
the  Salvadoran  Catholic  Church,  said 
this  week,  "he  waa  dissatisfied  by  the 
efforts  in  tradting  down  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  slaying  of  three 
American  nims  and  a  lay  wcnnan  social 
worker  last  December.  Lately  there 
has  not  been  much  movement  in  the 
investigation."  he  said.  "I  personally 
am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  it  is 
being  handled."  ^_. 

In  ^outh  Korea,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  tried  to  take  credit  for 
the  commutation  of  the  death  sen- 
tence of  South  Korean  dissident  Kim 
Dae  Jung,  trumpeting  that  as  the 
great  success  of  their  "quiet  diploma- 
cy." In  the  words  of  a  recent  New 
York  Times  editorial:  "The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration correctly  insists  that  its 
low-key  human  rights  policy  should  be 
Judged  by  its  fruits.  They  have  rip- 
ened in  South  Korea,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter."  ^  ^^ 

The  much  ballyhooed  "democratiaa- 
tion"  in  South  Korea  is  not  as  obvious 
to  Korean  politicians  as  it  is  to  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  Mr.  Kim 
Young  Sam.  one  of  more  than  800 
politicians  banned  from  public  life  by 
President  Chun  and  a  leading  contend- 
er for  the  presidency  unUl  he  was  con- 
fined under  house  arrest  a  year  ago. 
dismisses  this  week's  elections  as 
"meaningless."  In  a  March  24  inter- 
view with  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
Kim  said: 

The  elections  are.  unfortunately,  mean- 
ingless under  these  circumstances  because 
there  is  no  real  opposition.  Chun  decides 
who  comes  out  to  run  In  these  dections.  so 
what  difference  do  the  elections  make? 

Though  he  views  himself  as  a 
conservative  anti-Communist.  Mr.  Kim 
and  his  party  have  been  barred  from 
poUtical  activity  in  South  Korea.  Blr. 
Kim  notes  that  the  Oovemment  has 
used  the  threat  of  North  Korea  to  ban 
all  pcAltical  participation  and  demo- 
cratic acUvity  at  hnne.  He  suggested 
that  to  base  all  South  Korean  political 
moves  and  dispositions  on  the  assump- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  threat  from 
the  North  is  to  subjugate  South 
Korean  life  to  the  military.  The  army 
"ought  to  stay  right  out  of  politics." 
he  said. 

Even  during  the  Korean  War  we  liad  rela- 
Uvely  free  presidential  dections.  Consider 
bow  hts»r»"y  snti-Communist  the  South  is. 
We  understand  communism:  we  know  wiiat 
it  means  tai  practice:  so  let  tbdr  spies  come 
and  90  percent  of  our  people  wiU  automaU- 
cally  turn  them  in. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  administrar 
Uon  will  exercise  iU  full  range  of  dip- 
lomatic. poUUcal.  and  rommerrial  op- 
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ttoos  in  all  of  the  previous  mentiimed 
countries  to  press  their  governments 
for  real  achievement  in  the  area  of 
human  rii^ts.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
April  8.  IMl.  enUtied  "The  Worth  of  a 
Korean  Promise."  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


TBS  WoKTB  or  A  KoBssii  Paoiosx 
Itie  Resgan  Administration  correetly  in- 
sists  that  its  low-key  human  ri^ts  policy 
dKMild  be  Judged  by  its  frulU.  They  Imve 
ripened  tai  South  Korea,  and  the  taste  Is 
bitter. 

Last  October.  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
pndaimed  a  new  Constitution  tliat,  on 
paper.  Improved  on  the  lepitsslve  Tushin 
ehsrter  devised  by  his  slain  predecessor. 
Park  Chung  Hee.  The  new  guarantees  have 
now  been  put  to  the  test  tai  a  parliamentary 
dectlon— and  they  proved  to  be  paper 
taideed. 

On  paper,  oppodtlon  was  permitted,  but 
under  conditions  that  guaranteed  a  vkstory 
for  the  pro-Oov«nment  Democratic  Justice 
Party.  Having  amsted  serious  challengers, 
the  Chun  regime  disbanded  existing  parties, 
barred  800  poUtldans  from  pubUc  life  and 
then  hand-picked  leaders  of  the  "opposi- 
tion." In  any  case,  the  voting  was  stadced  to 
give  the  Government  party  a  two-thirds 
maigtai  tai  the  National  Assembly,  a  wd^t- 
taig  device  reminiscent  of  tbe  Park  era. 
President  Chun  wHl  not  be  disturbed  by  leg- 
islative noise. 

On  paper.  Chun's  Constitution  guarantees 
iMti— «  corpus  and  affirms  the  rig^t  of  ml- 
vacy.  But  the  plight  of  Kim  Young  Sam 
suggests  Just  how  much  these  fine  words 
mean.  Mr.  Kim,  ooce  considered  a  lOcely 
presidential  candidate,  has  been  under 
house  arrest  staioe  last  Msy.  In  a  courageous 
taiterview  wiUi  Henry  Scott  Stokes  of  Tbe 
Times,  he  asked  the  obvious:  "What  am  I 
here  for?  Who  dedded  this?  Nobody  came 
here.  Nobody  from  the  authorities  ex- 
plained." _^ 

The  Reagan  Administration,  following  m> 
on  President  Carter's  taiteroessians.  hdped 
to  save  Kim  Dae  Jung,  an  opposition  leader 
sentenced  to  death  after  a  show  trial  on 
diaiges  of  sedition.  Tliat  act  of  mercy  was 
amply  rewarded:  President  Chun  became 
tbe  first  chief  of  state  taivtted  to  the  Reagan 
White  House.  It  was  a  clear  signal  to  an 
anxious  Seoul  regtane  that  American  offi- 
cials would  not  ask  the  poignant  questiong 
put  by  Kim  Toung  Sam.  Other  Americsns 
should  and  wULa 
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emies.  we  must  learn  how  to  speak 
their  langingea. 

The  i»oelamation  that  fellows  was 
issued  by  the  Oovemor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Dick  Thondnin^  in  March.  He 
proclaimed  the  month  of  March  as 
"Foreign  Language  and  Intonational 
Studies  Month."  Most  tanportanUy.  he 
has  called  for  the  strengthening  of  ex- 
'isUng  programs  and  the  creation  of 
new  programs  to  attract  students  into 
this  vital  area. 

Unf <Miunately.  the  Reagan  admtnis- 
tnXkm  has  reomnmended  a  sharp  re- 
duction if  funding  for  our  current  Fed- 
eral programs  in  foreign  language  and 
international  studies.  I  would  hope  our 
Republican  and  Democratic  colleagues 
would  take  note  of  Governor  Thom- 
burgh's  message  and  omslder  careful- 
ly his  reccMnmendations. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  fol- 
lows: 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  WEEK 

HON.  PAUL  SDMON 

or  nxiaois 

n*  TBS  HOUSE  or  KSPBBSEHTATIVBS 

Friday.  Aprti  10. 1981 
•  Ur.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  recently  observed  "Foreign 
language  Week"  thanks  to  a  procla- 
mation signed  by  President  Reagan. 
During  that  week  we  to<*  note  of  the 
importance  of  foreign  language  studies 
to  both  our  economic  recovor  and  na- 
tional security.  If  we  are  going  to  own- 
pete  effecOvely  in  the  international 
marketplace  and  if  we  hope  to  under- 
stand both  our  friends  and  our  &a.- 


Pennsylvania  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  to 
the  world  community.  In  Its  «sisniitwte  snd 
agriculture,  IU  edjcitional  and  cultnral  In- 
stltutioiw,  IU  medidnr  and  tedmology,  as 
wdl  as  tts  lsrM*-^p*  snd  natural  resources. 
Pemwylvania  has  producU  snd  kleas  that 
are  available  to  tbe  Intematlooal  market- 
place. 

EoonomkaJly.  the  Commonwealth  is  ac- 
tively seeking  to  attract  both  fordgn  visi- 
tors and  fordgn  businesBes.  Sodoiogically. 
the  Commonwealth  wdoomes  taomlgnnU 
and  refugees  from  sU  over  the  world.  Pi^; 
cally.  the  Oommonwealtta  snd  iU  r""*- 
miMt  undentand  world  evenU  to 
that  government,  buslneas  and  p 
poUdes  eontlmie  to  rdleet  our  varied  oon- 
cetns,  InteresU  and  needs. 

A  significant  Unk  tai  aetalevtaig  these  goals 
Is  knowledge  of  other  cultures  and  other 
languages.  Over  80  percent  of  the  world's 
population  does  not  speak  Bitflfdi.  Yet.  tai 
this  country,  there  has  been  sn  alanaingde- 
cline  in  classroom  enrollment  for  forelp 
iT..y.i«g>  and  taitematlonal  studies  courses 
at  the  same  time  that  there  Is  decreadng 
■rfinwfn—  on  the  part  of  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  worid  to  conduct  business  snd  gov- 
ernment affairs  tai  English. 

ff^h-nwf  foreign  T'-r'M*  and  Interastlon- 
al  studies  programs  ou^t  to  be  strength- 
ened, to  provide  graduates  with  the  skills 
and  knowledge  needed  to  Uve  tai  an  Inereas- 
taigly  '•""p'^*  and  interdependent  world. 
New  prograow  oug^t  to  be  estabUstied  to  atr 
trad  studies  snd  to  encourage  tbem  to 
study  fai  these  sreas.  The  buslnesB  communi- 
ty neeik  to  condder  the  rdevanoe  of  foreign 
language  and  internatlanal  studies  to  IU 
employment  praettoes. 

Tberefore.  1.  Dick  Thornburgh^Oovernor 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  Fennsylvw^.  do 
hefdiy  proclaim  March  lt$l  as  Foreign 
Language  snd  Intetnatknal  Studies  Motith 
tai  Pemxybranla.  I  enoourace  the  pubUc  to 
realise  the  tanpoctanee  of  these  areas  to  our 
lives  and  to  examine  tbdr  datus  In  our 
schools.^ 
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Fridav.  April  SO.  1991 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  u  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
and  its  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Tenn  Care.  I  have  worked  arm  in 
arm  with  my  colleagues  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  all  older  Americans. 
Older  Americans  are  the  foundation  of 
our  great  country.  May  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Older  Americans  Month"  in 
order  to  h<mor  older  dtiiens  for  their 
contributions  to  our  society.  This  is 
not  («ly  to  honor  older  Americans  for 
their  past  contributions:  it  is  also  a 
time  to  emphasise  the  vital  roles  that 
older  pe<H>le  amtinue  to  play  in  our 
society  and  to  develop  a  greater  public 
awarenen  of  these  contributions. 

Older  Americans  Month  is  even 
more  significant  this  year  because  in 
December.  Americans  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  gather  in  Washington 
to  participate  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  It  is  most  appro- 
priate that  during  Older  Americans 
Month  we  honor  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 
These  American  citizens  are  often  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  society,  isolat- 
ed Cram  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  Blay  6.  1981,  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

In  calling  for  NaticHial  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day  I  would  like  espe- 
cially to  recognise  a  few  of  those  resi- 
dents whose  work  has  been  brought  to 
my  attentiim  and  who.  through  their 
active  involvonent  within  their  homes 
and  with  independent  dtiam  advocacy 
(Hganiiations.  have  beoi  able  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  long-term  care  system. 

Phyllis  Murphy  was  (me  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Cape  Cod  Nursing 
Home  CoundL  She  has  often  served  as 
a  spokemerson  for  the  council,  and 
has  worked  with  them  to  improve  dti- 
aen  access  to  nursing  homes  on  the 
cape.  A  vigorous  champion  of  resi- 
dents' rights.  Ms.  Murphy  traveled  to 
Washington.  D.C.  in  the  summer  of 
1960  to  meet  with  dtiaens'  groups  and 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
staff  to  dIacuH  proposed  medicaid  and 
medicare  condltloos  of  participation. 
She  also  participated  in  the  Natimal 
Ctttatens'  Coalitkm  for  Nundng  Home 
Reform's  January  1981  Mini  White 
House  Cmf erence  on  Aging  and  met 
with  new  Health  and  Human  Services 
officials  to  diaeuss  residento'  rights.  Al- 
though she  has  recently  moved  to  a 
congregate  living  facility  after  13 
years  In  nursing  homes.  Ms.  Murphy 
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remains  active  in  her  work  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  nursing  home 
residents.  Her  leadership  and  aware- 
ness of  the  needs  of  residents  have 
greatly  benefited  those  who  live  in 
Cape  Cod  nursing  homes. 

Lucille  Hendrick  Is  president  of  the 
Northwest  Progressive  Care  Center's 
Residents'  Council  and  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  nursing  home's  board 
of  directors.  She  is  also  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  King 
County  Coalition  of  Nursing  Home 
Residents'  Councils,  a  coalition  repre- 
senting the  76  nursing  home  residents' 
councils  in  King  County  and  Seattle, 
Wash.  Ms.  Hendrick  represents  resi- 
dents on  the  board  of  directors  and  ex- 
presses their  needs  and  desires  to  the 
board.  She  has  testified  before  the 
State  legislature  on  the  ways  in  which 
temporary  nursing  staff  affect  the 
quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes. 
While  working  with  the  pharmacy 
committee  of  the  King  County  Coali- 
tion, she  has  met  with  the  county's 
pharmaceutical  consultants  and  with 
State  Department  of  Social  and 
Health  Services  staff  to  discuss  con- 
cerns relating  to  medications  in  nurs- 
ing homes. 

Ethel  Oross.  also  of  Seattle,  is  an- 
other resident  who  is  deeply  commit- 
ted to  worlLlng  with  fellow  nursing 
home  residents.  Ms.  Gross  is  president 
of  the  Foss  Home  Residents'  Council 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  both  the  King  County  Coali- 
tion of  Nursing  Home  Residents' 
Councils  and  the  National  Citizens' 
Coalition  for  Nursing  Home  Reform. 
She  has  testified  at  a  Pederal  hearing 
on  residents'  rights  and  was  elected 
dtizen  of  the  day  for  Greater  Seattle 
in  September  1980. 

The  Sunset  Nursing  Home  Resi- 
dents' Council  helped  to  convince 
voters  in  Park  Rapids.  Minn,  to  defeat 
a  move  to  sell  the  county-owned  heme 
to  a  private  corporation.  The  resi- 
dents' council  voted  unanimously  to 
oppose  the  sale,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  residents  to  make  their  con- 
cerns imown  to  the  public.  Their  cam- 
paign slogan  was  "This  is  our  home. 
Help  us  keep  it."  To  tell  their  story  to 
the  community  residents  designed  an 
ad  for  local  papers  and  appropriated 
$500  from  the  residents'  coundl  treas- 
ury to  buy  the  advertisonent  space. 
Several  residents  testified  before  a 
public  meeting  at  the  local  court- 
house. One  resident  collected  over  200 
signatures  on  a  petition  opposing  the 
sale.  The  residents'  effort  was  a  suc- 
cessful one— the  final  vote  was  5,403 
against  the  sale  with  only  1,936  in 
favor. 

In  my  State  of  Florida,  long-term 
care  facility  residents  William  Short 
frtun  Jacksonville  and  William  Miii« 
from  Orlando  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  sit  (m  their  District 
Nursing  Home  Ombudsman  Commit- 
tees. Working  as  volunteers,  these  resi- 
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dents  attend  monthly  committee 
meetings  and  investigate,  resolve,  and 
report  on  complaints  received  from 
nursing  home  residents  or  their  fami- 
lies and  friends.  The  efforts  of  these 
volunteers  have  helped  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  nursing  home 
residents  in  their  counties. 

I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  tell  nursing  home  resi- 
dents around  the  country  that  we  do 
care  about  them  and  acknowledge  the 
work  they  have  done  to  build  this 
country.  I  also  wish  to  thank  citizen 
advocates  whose  work  allows  residents 
to  continue  to  contribute,  by  woi^ing 
now  to  create  a  dignified  living  envi- 
ronment for  nursing  home  residents. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  offer 
this  resolution,  and  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoao. 

H.J.Rn.- 
A  Joint  Reaolutlon ««— ifwff^g  jfj^  g^  ^^gi 
u  "NsUonal  Nurring  Home  Residents  Day" 
Whereas,  the  month  of  May  of  each  year 
is  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month: 

Whereas,  over  1  million  older  Americans 
reside  In  nursinc  homes  and  one  In  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  In  nursing 
homes  at  some  time; 

Whereas,  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  kixmledge  and  experience: 
Whereas.  Congress  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalised  senior  citizens  In  the 
life  of  our  Nation: 

Whereas,  In  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  Into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  an  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Join  In  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Raolved  fry  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaentative$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conoreat  aMiembled,  That  May  6,  1981,  is 
designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home  Resi- 
dents Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recognition, 
concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's  nurs- 
ing home  residents.  The  President  is  author- 
ised and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  tliis  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.* 


PROFESSIONAL  SECRETARIES 
WEEK 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

orwisooMsnt 
nf  THE  HODSX  or  REPRKSEIfTATIVSS 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  April  19-25  has  been  designated 
Professional  Secretaries  Week,  with 
April  22  designated  as  Professional 
Secretaries  Day.  Since  the  enormous 
contribution  that  secretaries  make  to 
the  vitality  of  our  national  enterprise 
is  too  often  overlooked.  I  am  asking 
my   colleagues   to   Join   with   me   in 
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paying  tribute  to  these  hard-working 
men  and  women. 

As  we  are  all  aware.  It  is  the  dedica- 
tion and  steadfastness  of  our  secretar- 
ies that  keeps  the  Congress  and  our 
entire  Nation  from  coming  to  a  grind- 
ing halt.  They  can  be  Justifiably  proud 
of  the  Important  role  they  play  in 
business.  Industry,  government,  educa- 
tion and  the  professions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
Professional  Secretaries.  International 
to  celebrate  not  only  this  organiza- 
tion's 30th  anniversary  but  the  fine 
work  its  membership  and  all  secretar- 
ies have  done,  are  doing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  our  great  Nation.* 


TIME  FOR  DECISIONS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MicHioaH 

nr  THE  Bousc  or  aspassEirrATTVES 

Friday.  AprU  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  e^^eaker. 
In  the  wake  of  the  tragic  shooting  in- 
ddent  which  threatened  the  life  of 
President  Reagan  recently,  as  well  as 
his  press  secretary  Jim  Brady.  Secret 
Service  Agent  Timothy  J.  McCarthy, 
and  District  of  Columbia  policeman 
Thomas  Delahanty,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  said  and  written  relative  to 
gim  control.  I  happen  to  believe  one  of 
the  best  presentations  on  this  issue 
has  been  written  by  James  Q.  Wilson 
and  Mark  H.  Moore,  professors  at  Har- 
vard University.  Their  Joint  artide,  en- 
titled "Enforcing  the  Laws  We  Have." 
was  published  by  the  Wadilngton  Poet 
in  its  April  1  edition.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude the  artide  at  this  time: 

EaroBciiiB  thb  Laws  Wb  Havs 

Every  pUUldsed  shooting  revives  the 
debate  about  gun  control  wltliout  talnglng 
the  delMters  closer  together.  The  deaths  of 
Dr.  Michael  Halberstam  and  John  Lranon. 
and  the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  like  the  death  of  Robot  F. 
Keimedy  aad  the  assault  on  George  Wal- 
lace, stir  emotions  but  produce  no  consen- 
sus. When  people  think  an  isue  important 
but  can  make  no  progreas  toward  resolving 
it.  It  is  probably  time  to  rethink  the  way  in 
which  they  define  it. 

Essentially  three  views  are  In  oontention. 
One  is  to  do  nothing:  Oons  do  not  kill, 
people  UlL  A  second  Is  that  a  liandgun 
exists  only  to  kill  and  its  production  and 
possession  should  be  tightly  restricted.  A 
tlilrd  is  that  certain  kinds  of  violent  encoun- 
ters are  more  likely  to  liave  lethal  eonae- 
quences  if  guns  luppen  to  be  readily  availa- 
ble and  that  society  ou^t  to  devise  ways  of 
reducing  that  avaHaMUty  among  people 
Ukely  to  be  Involved  In  those  encounters. 

Tbe  first  view  Is  correct  but  misleading. 
People  pull  triggers.  And  some  triners  are 
pulled  by  people  so  determined  that  tbe  gun 
is  merely  a  tooL  But  many  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  without  dear  or  strong 
Intentions— persons  wbo  are  enraged,  dnmk 
or  looking  for  trouUe.  In  sudi  cases,  peoide 
let  tbe  meaas  at  band  detetmlne  what  kind 
of  f  nee  they  will  employ  and  against  irtiam. 

The  second  view  is  wrapic.  imfeasihie  and 
Impolitic.  There  are  handguns  in  at  least 
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one-flfth  of  all  American  households.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  weapons  are  never 
used  to  threaten  or  injure  anyone.  «»""«wg 
the  production  of  new  hMM«gim«  might  pre- 
vent that  stock  from  Increasing.  Buytaig 
back  existing  guns  might  reduce  that  stock 
subtly,  iNit  it  would  l>e  enormously  expen- 
sive and.  without  production  controls,  futile. 
larger  reductions  would  require  confisca- 
tion. And  even  If  aU  these  policies  were 
adopted,  and  even  if  the  reductions  In  own- 
ership were  great  (say,  by  SO  percent),  the 
remaining  guns  would  easily  support  cur- 
rent rates  of  robberies  at  gimpoint  for  a 
decade. 

But  iMHie  of  these  policies  Is  likely  to  be 
adopted,  and  for  reasons  twving  noUiIng  to 
do  with  the  presumed  power  of  the  Nattmal 
Rifle  Association.  The  average  leglalator 
simply  cannot  afford  to  come  before  his  or 
her  constituents  with  tlie  following  propos- 
al: "Tour  government,  tutving  failed  to  pro- 
tect you  against  crime,  now  pn^xiaes  to 
strip  from  you  what  you  regard  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  self-defense  as  well  as  an  en- 
joyable hobby."  Never  mind  whether  the 
belief  about  self-defense  is  true:  gun  owner- 
ship, from  the  First  Lady  to  the  average 
dtteen.  Is  testimony  to  the  unshakeable 
power  of  that  belief. 

Tbe  third  view  Is  one  that  we  wish  policy- 
makers to  talce  more  seriously  than  they 
have.  We  should  recognize  that  people  have 
a  ri^t  to  own  guns  tnit  do  not  have  the 
right  to  use  them  criminally.  Moreover,  we 
think  that  t>eople  who  are  found  In  posses 
si(m  of  guns  wtille  committing  a  crime  or 
participating  in  a  violmt  dlqmte  sliould  lose 
both  the  gun  and  their  freedom.  Finally,  we 
think  that  tbe  police  should  be  more  active 
In  intercepting  the  traffic  in  contraband 
guns  and  apprehending  people  carrying  un- 
licensed guns  in  public  places  and  that 
Judges  should  deal  with  them  more  severely. 

Federal  and  state  laws  now  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  convicted  felons,  ex-addicts,  and 
mental  defectives  to  possess  a  hwMlnn 
Mmeover,  in  many  states  and  most  big 
cities,  it  Is  illegal  to  carry  a  concealed  hand- 
gun except  for  a  small  number  of  people 
with  police  permits.  The  laws  governing  pos- 
session might  usefully  be  ti^tened  evm 
further— for  example,  by  denying  *««»iHfiiiM 
to  people  convicted  of  violent  miademeanon 
(such  as  assault)  or  of  chronic  public  drunk- 
enness. The  real  problem,  however.  Is  to  mo- 
tivate the  criminal  Justice  system  to  take 
tbeae  or  lietta-  laws  aerlously. 

To  see  wiiat  this  involves.  It  Is  first  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  diff oent  situations 
In  which  a  weapon  affects  the  outcome  of  a 
violent  encounter.  The  first  involves  dis- 
putes—family quarrels,  barroom  fights, 
street  comer  lirawls  amtrng  "friends."  The 
traditional  poiioe  response  to  such  disputes 
Is  to  pacify  tlie  opponents,  peilups  separate 
tliem  for  the  night  and  oocasiaoally  make 
an  arrest  if  the  assault  seems  to  be  serious, 
the  officer's  authority  Is  challenged  or  the 
"victim"  deariy  Intends  to  preas  chaigea. 
(Who  is  the  "victim"  and  wlio  the  assailant 
In  these  disputes  Is  often  hard  to  dedde. 
The  viettm  may  simply  be  the  person  who 
lost  the  fight.) 

Then  Is  strong  evidence  that  the  presence 
of  a  gun  In  these  situations  raises  dramati- 
cally ttie  cliance  of  a  lethal  outcome  and 
that  people  who  regulariy  engage  In  such 
disputes  are  much  m<H«  likely  ttian  otbers 
of  similar  Incomes  and  drcumstanoes  to  lie 
responsible  for,  or  tbe  victim  of,  a  yumniMii^ 
Tet  there  is  equally  strong  evidence  that 
communal  disputes  are  not  taken  aerioualy 
by  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Either  no 
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arrest  Is  made  or  tlie  charges  are  dropped  or 
the  sentence  Is  trivlaL  This  Is  understand- 
able, given  tbe  ooostratntc  If  only  a  simple 
assault  (a  mlademeauot)  lias  occuired.  the 
police  cannot  lawfully  make  an  arreat  with- 
out a  signed  complaint.  And  even  If  a  com- 
plaint is  fortheaDiing.  ttie  victim  Is  likely  to 
change  lier  (sometimes  bis)  mind  tbe  next 
day.  Without  an  arrest,  a  search  for  a  seiz- 
ure of  weapons  is  difficult,  if  not  'mnratlMr 
We  suggest  that  state  law  and  pOlioe  prac- 
tice be  amended  ao  as  to  take  violent  dis- 
putes more  seriously.  Following  the  lead  of 
Minneaota  and  other  states,  the  pdUee 
should  be  empowered  to  make  arrests  in 
these  cases  if  they  have  probable  cause  to 
believe  an  assault  has  oecurred,  even  if  tlie 
assault  is  not  felonious.  Ftdlowing  tbe  pdttcy 
of  the  New  York  Pcriice  Department,  offi- 
cers should  be  encoura^d  to  make  arrests 
both  to  protect  the  victim  and  to  deter.  If 
possible,  future  aasaulta.  And  incident  to 
these  arrests,  valid  searches  should  lie  made 
for  guns  Improperiy  in  tlie  rnsafilnii  of  the 
disputants.  Both  tlie  assault  and  the  Illegal 
pnssfstlon  of  a  weapon  in  tbeae  drcum- 
stanoes should  be  dealt  with  more  stonly 
than  now  Is  the  custom  with  Judges  wtio 
tend  not  to  regard  sudi  matters  as  "real 
crime."  That  attitude  may  encourage  a  real 
crime  later  because  a  predisposition  to  vio- 
l«ice  is  unchecked  by  sanctions.  Tliese  sanc- 
tions may  involve  Jafl  or  they  may  invtrtve 
posting  peace  bonds,  taitenshre  iwobatlon  or 
the  like.  Tbe  key  Is  a  dear  peralty  and  tbe 
removal  of  the  gun. 

The  second  situation  Is  the  stranger-to- 
stranger  violent  crime— muggings  and  rob- 
beries. The  guns  used  by  such  criminals  are 
often  already  poaseased  in  violation  of  the 
law.  For  them  tbe  problem  is  not  Mgt<tjmiT>y 
tbe  laws  involving  carrying  a  weapon,  but 
blocking  the  aoceas  these  peoide  have  to 
supplies  of  guns  and  Increasing  the  risks 
from  canrying  weapona.  Moore's  research  In- 
dicates that  the  largest  sources  of  supply  of 
handgims  to  people  wbo  use  them  for 
stranger-to-stranger  crimes  are  thefts  and 
the  black  market.  In  short,  armed  robbers 
usually  violate  gun  laws  In  two  ways:  Tliey 
have  stcrien  tbdr  handgun,  or  bought  it 
frcMn  somebody  who  did.  and  they  are  carry- 
ing It  without  a  permit. 

To  reduce  the  black-market  traffic  in 
gims,  the  police  should  consider  mounting 
more  undercover  "Ixiy  and  bust"  operations 
(much  as  they  now  do  with  respect  to 
heroin  and  dangerous  drugs)  in  aider  to 
malce  Illegal  gun  dealen  wary  of  dealing 
with  strangers,  to  raise  tbe  price  and  diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  illegal  guns  (perhaps 
beyond  the  point  that,  opportunistic,  teen- 
age robbers  wHl  find  It  worthwhile)  and  to 
deter  some  people  from  going  Into  the  0- 
legal  gun  business  at  aU. 

To  inhibit  the  carrying  of  handguna.  the 
VoiUee  should  become  more  siiiisslii  In 
stopping  suspidous  people  and.  wliere  they 
have  reaaonable  ground  for  their  ■ii^<*t'««i«« 
frisking  (Lc  patting  down)  those  stopped  to 
obtain  guna.  Hand-lidd  magnet  meten.  of 
the  aort  used  by  airport  security  guards, 
might  make  tlie  street  frisks  easier  and  leas 
intrusive.  AU  this  can  be  done  without 
dianglng  the  law. 

The  success  of  undercover  buys  and  ag- 
gressive patrolling  depends  partly  on  the 
extent  to  wtdeh  Judges  wiD  sefioualy  penal- 
iwt  the  unanthoriaed  carrying  of  ffoncealed 
weapons.  Tboogfa  Judges  often  give  more 
severe  aentencea  to  people  ^lo  commit  a 
crime  using  a  gun.  tlie  avallabie  data  sug- 
gest that  a  penon  eoavlcted  of  "'*f  "y  car- 
rying or  poaseasing  a  handgun  is  generally 
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(ntlil  taotently.  Tbta  la  a  aerious  mlaUke: 
A  pataoD  In  a  public  plaoe  with  a  gun  and 
wtttaout  a  permit  ii  often  a  penon  looklnc 
fw  tnMtola> 

Tbe  Bafttey-FoK  law  m  MfarhinetU  re- 
QOlrH  a  naadatory  one-year  Jail  lentence 
for  any  imllriiniirt  peiaon  who  carrtea  a  flre- 
aim.  R  waa  oppoaad  by  those  who  mU  the 
law  vgaM  not  be  enf  orad  and  by  thoae  who 
nld  It  would  not  have  the  dealred  effect. 
Both  erttldana  appear  to  have  been  wronc— 
the  crteinal  Juatlee  ayateai  did  not  engage 
In  ■iinlinalri  evaaioiia  of  the  requlrenMnta  of 
the  law.  and  three  atudlea  that  have  been 
done  of  tta  effect  all  point  to  acme  decline 
the  proportion  of  the  aaaaulU  that  were 
.»— mitt«.«  with  flrearma.  Aaautta  aa  a 
whole  Increaaed:  firearm  aaaautta  decreaaed. 
the  effect  of  Bartley-Foz  might  have  been 
I  greater  If  the  police  had  been  more  ag- 
in enforcing  it  (or  leaa  if  it  had  not 
been  ao  heavily  puUldaed). 

Note  what  we  are  auggeatinr  not  "gun 
control"  in  any  oomprehenaive  aenae,  but 
rather  increaaed  preaaure  on  the  particular 
ciromnatancea  and  people  whoae  illegal  be- 
havior la  moot  likely  to  be  affected  by  tbe 
avaUabfltty  of  a  gun.  Note  alao  that  to  do 
thcae  thlnga  requlrea  action  chiefly  by  state 
and  local,  not  federal  agendea.  Bear  in  mind 
that  motivating  police  and  proaecutora  to 
act  In  theae  waya  ia  not  easy.  And  note  final- 
ly that  read  piogreas  in  reducing  giin  vio- 
lence f»»~'«*  certainly  requlrea  methods— 
aggreaaive  patrolling,  undercover  oper- 
atlou.  tougher  aentencea— that  liberala  in- 
atlncttvely  dlaltte.  We  think,  however,  there 
ia  no  way  around  theae  tough  choices,  and  it 
ia  time  we  face  up  to  them.* 


INCENTIVES  FOR  POREION 
LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  economic  side,  we  only  have 
to  look  at  our  trade  imbalance  and  the 
suoceaa  of,  for  example,  the  Japanese. 
They  come  here  to  seU  their  products 
and  Bpetk.  English,  they  sell  factories 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  speak  Arabic 
they  go  to  Germany  to  sell  autos  and 
sell  them  in  German.  We  expect  every- 
one to  speak  and  read  English. 

We  are  losing  our  competitive  edge 
because  we  cannot  even  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  In  which  we  wish 
to  seU  nor  can  we  train  repair  person- 
nel because  all  manuals  and  instruc- 
tions are  in  English.  Do  we  expect 
other  countries  to  buy  our  durable 
goods  and  then  when  a  part  faUs. 
throw  the  good  away?  They  will  not 
doit. 

We  must  turn  around  our  degenerat- 
ing language  capabilities  and  not  only 
at  the  university  level,  but  at  all  levels, 
so  that  we  develop  a  fluency  in  other 
languages  rather  than  Just  a  passing 
understanding.  We  are  embarrassed  at 
our  lack  of  capabilities.  But  we  should 
also  be  concerned  with  our  waning  ca- 
pabilities in  defense  and  Intelligence, 
our  Inability  to  read  and  hear  what 
other  countries  are  saying  in  matters 
critical  to  our  national  defense,  secu- 
rity, and  economic  well-being. 

I  hope  we  will  demonstrate  our  con- 
cern and  Interest,  and  turn  into  a 
strength  our  growing  weakness  in  for- 
eign language  capability.* 


HON.  PAUL  SDHION 

oruAJMon 
m  TBB  Hovss  or  urassnrTATivxs 
Fridaw,  April  10,  19S1 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bUl  to  further  the 
national    security    and    the    Nation's 
ecoDCHuy  by  providing  incentives  for 
foreign  language  programs  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and   to 
help  defray  part  of  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing language   instruction   In   Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This  bill  has 
bipartisan  support.   Is  sponsored   by 
Representatives     Colkmah.     Erdahl. 
DkNabdis,  among  others. 

You  might  ask  how  this  bill  will  fur- 
ther the  national  security.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Adm.  Robert  Inman.  in  hia 
Senate  conflrmatiim  hearings,  several 
times  spoke  about  the  serious  conse- 
quences we  are  facing  as  a  result  of 
our  lack  of  language  capabilities.  Adm. 
Tnnni"  summed  it  up  in  his  testimony 
bystatinr- 

I  believe  thla  is  indeed  an  area  where  *  *  * 
we  need  to  apoamx  fweign  language  train- 
ing In  the  univerritlea. 

Tlie  last  10  to  IS  years  have  been  a 
steadily  declining  number  of  students 
learning  a  foreign  language  and  a  de- 
dining  number  of  universities  and  col- 
leges requiring  language  proficiency 
for  graduation.  This  decline  must  be 
reversed  in  our  own  national  interest. 


SPECIAL  INTERESTS  AND  OCEAN 
LAW 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCH 

OP  wiacoifan 

Ilf  TH>  HOUSX  OP  KXPRXSDrrATTVKS 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  administration  annoimced  that  it 
intended  to  conduct  a  policy  review  of 
the  UA  posiUon  in  the  Third  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
then  dismissed  the  professional  negoti- 
ators from  the  D.S.  delegation,  it 
raised  the  prospect  that  the  national 
interest  had  been  subordinated  to  the 
spedal  Interest  of  one  small  grou;). 
This  is  not  good  government,  it  is  not 
good  politics,  and  it  is  not  conducive  to 
good  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  current  position  of  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations  is  confusing  and  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  clear  signal  that  the 
administration  tias  no  Idea  what  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  are  all 
about.  The  draft  convention  being  ne- 
gotiated is  much  more  than  an  inter- 
national regime  for  ocean  mining.  It 
reflects  a  delicate  balance  among  var- 
ious interests  and  its  present  provi- 
sions effectively  protect  a  range  of  im- 
portant UjS.  interests.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  long 
hard   years  of  negotiations  and   the 
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present  text  were  to  be  forever  lost 
due  to  the  loud  voice  of  one  QMdal  in- 
terest. 

The  UA  stake  in  the  Conference 
and  the  successful  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  is  enormous.  The  full  effect  of 
the  administration's  recent  actions  on 
the  negotiations  go  far  beyond  pro- 
tecting a  single  interest.  They  are 
likely  to  disrupt  significant  and  vital 
Interests  already  agreed  on.  Charles 
i>f^<i«>hHng  In  his  "Private  Interests 
Jeopardize  Treaty  on  Law  of  the  Sea." 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  5  pro- 
vides a  particularly  cogent  discussion 
of  what  the  United  States  stands  to 
lose  If  special  Interests  continue  to 
drive  policy  decisions.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  request  that  its  full  text 
be  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoro. 

PaivATB  UmaisTs  Jbopakbizs  Trsatt  oh 

L4W  OP  TRS  SBA 

(By  Charles  BCaechllng.  Jr.) 

After  aeven  years  of  negotiations,  initiated 
by  President  Nixon,  endorsed  by  Henry  Kis- 
singer, and  at  all  timea  condticted  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Statea  by  Republican  chief 
negotiators,  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty  Is  now 
in  deep  trouble. 

A  relatively  amall  aegment  of  VS.  indus- 
try, backed  by  right-wing  ideologues  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  has  been  allowed  to 
block  completion  of  the  United  Nations  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  that  would  lead  to  a 
pact  in  moat  reapecta  strongly  advantageoua 
to  the  United  Statea— and  to  alienate  aome 
crucial  f  rtenda  and  allies  in  the  process. 

The  targets  of  this  abrupt  policy  reversal 
by  the  adminiatration  Just  when  it  appeared 
that  the  conference  might  be  able  to  wrap 
up  its  bualneaa  are  provlaions  that  would 
create  an  international  authority  to  govern 
exploitation  of  the  minerals  of  the  seabed— 
specifically,  the  grapefruit-size  nodules  of 
manganese,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  that 
in  some  areas  supposedly  carpet  the  ocean 
floor  at  depths  of  over  3  miles. 

Pour  international  syndicates  have  al- 
ready inveated  up  to  $300  million  in  the 
technology  of  deep^ea  mining.  The  U.S. 
companies  involved— including  Kennecott 
Copper.  Lockheed  and  a  VS.  Steel  subsidi- 
ary—are on  record  accepting  the  principle 
of  an  international  authority  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

What  they  object  to  are  some  rather 
open-ended  provisions  calling  for  revenue- 
sharing  with  less  developed  and  landlocked 
states,  and  transfer  of  technology  to  the  in- 
ternational authority  so  it  could  engage  in 
mining  operations  of  its  own. 

These  reservations  were  supposed  to  be 
ironed  out  in  the  latest  session  of  the  con- 
ference and  during  an  investment  protec- 
tion phase  scheduled  to  run  for  a  few  years 
after  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  Instead,  the 
mining  interests  and  their  friends  In  the  ad- 
ministration have  privately  chosen  another 
avenue  to  get  at  the  nodulea. 

Virtually  all  other  U.S.  maritime  inter- 
ests—defoise.  oil  production  and  refining, 
offshore  drilling,  environmental  and  ship- 
ping—benefit from  the  treaty  and  view  it  as 
the  best  altemathw  to  the  ateady  eroakm  of 
high  aeaa  freedoma  at  the  hands  of  Third 
World  coastal  states.  Por  the  United  States, 
the  treaty  achievea  vital  strategic  objectives. 

Pirst  and  foremoet.  it  roUa  back  the  ex- 
travagant territorial  sea  claims  of  certain 
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Third  World  oountrtea,  reveratnc  the  dWn- 
tegratloft  of  tradttlaoal  oeean  law  that  haa 
been  gottig  on  ainee  1M6.  Tbe  lAttn-Ameri- 
eandatiaaln  paitleular  ran  up  to  900  mflea 
offshore  and  have  led  not  only  to  periodic 
aeisure  of  UdS.  ahrlmpers  and  tuna  boata 
(which  we  auplnely  aooept  for  the  sake  of 
Inter-Anerlcan  "aoUdartty")  but  alao  to 
threata  sgainat  the  free  tranalt  of  U.8.  nu- 
clear aubmarinea  and  warahipa  through 
watera  that  have  always  been  part  of  tbe 
high 


The  draft  treaty  would  wipe  out  the  eha- 
otle  patehwork  of  extended  teiilUwlal  aea 
daima  and  aubstltute  a  aoo^nile  "exduahre 
economic  aone"  giving  control  over  flsberles, 
oil  and  mineral  rtghta  to  the  coastal  state, 
but  without  the  right  to  Impede  navigation 
and  overflight  by  others. 

The  draft  treaty  would  fix  the  actual  ter- 
ritorial sea  boundary  at  12  mllea  from 
ahore— an  extenalon  of  the  3-mlle  limit  atOl 
adhered  to  by  the  United  Statea  and  » 
other  natlona.  but  far  abort  of  the  extended 
llmlta  claimed  by  othera.  At  the  aame  time 
the  treaty  would  eatabliah  a  new  right  of 
"tranait  passage"  for  all  veaaela.  Including 
submerged  aubmarinea.  coupled  with  over- 
flight, through  the  115  international  stralta 
that  would  otherwise  be  doaed  to  unim- 
paired passage. 

The  draft  treaty  alao  would  extend  the 
Umite  of  the  ctmtlnental  ahelf  beyond  MO 
mllea  to  ita  natural  boundary  configuration 
for  natkna  like  the  United  Statea  that  have 
extended  ahelvea  containing  mineral  depoa- 
Ita  and  poaalbly  oO.  It  would  authorise  Inter- 
national standards  combined  with  coastal 
atate  enforcement  within  the  aOO-mile  aone 
to  protect  shores  from  ship  pollution.  It  aeta 
up  mechanlama  for  aettling  dlaputea.  and 
would  authorise  oceanogrvhlc  reaearch 
within  the  300-mlle  aone.  though  aubject  to 
coastal  state  consent. 

These  provlsimu  would  aasure  rii^ta  of 
passage  for  UjB.  aircraft  and  naval  forcea.  aa 
well  as  international  shipping,  throu^ 
stralta  and  International  waters  that  would 
otherwise  be  strewn  with  legal  obstacles  and 
political  minefields.  U^S.  carrier  tadc  forces 
ply  the  straits  of  Malanra.  Sunda  and  Singa- 
pore on  their  way  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  So  do  aupertankeis  run- 
ning from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Japan. 

To  enter  the  Mediterranean,  vesaela  must 
enter  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  to  mter  the 
Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  straits  of 
Bab  el-Mandeb  or  Hormus— 40  percent  of 
the  ocevis  lie  with  300  miles  off  shore.  So 
do  aU  the  Important  seaa  among  them  the 
Caribbean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea 
of  Japan. 

To  get  to  every  region  of  strategic  inmor- 
tance.  ships  and  aircraft  must  travel  ae  any 
number  of  aoo-mlle-aanea.  Onoe  these  areas 
come  to  be  regarded  aa  under  the  aoverdgn- 
ty  of  coastal  atatea.  indudlng  ialand  natlona, 
the  mobility  and  freedom  of  maneuver  of 
U.S.  surtace-foroea.  hallistir  mlaslle  aubma- 
rinea and  overaeaa  supidy  lifts  will  be  grave- 
ly imperiled. 

Critics  of  the  treaty  have  been  spreading 
the  word  that  the  United  Statea  doean't 
need  to  pin  down  traditional  high  aeaa 
righta— that  in  time  of  war  or  criaia.  VS. 
shlpa  and  aircraft  can  butt  their  way 
through  and  over  stralta  and  coastal  waters 
at  wllL  Such  bravado  is  man  appropriate  to 
the  ISSOs  than  to  the  IMOa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  typical  poUtlco-mOltary  criaia  of 
today,  the  United  Statea  needa  immediate, 
unimpeded  riglita  of  tranait  and  overflight 
without  having  to  negotiate  with  other 
ooimtrlea  every  mile  of  the  way— aa  we  dla- 
coveted  when  trying  to  ahuttle  aircraft  and 
apare  parte  to  larad  In  the  1973  war.  If  the 
United  Statea  Intenda  to  project  Ita  military 
power  woridwide.  It  can  01  afford  political 
hasilw  at  critical  momenta  with  Jump^ 
alUes  and  hesitant  neutrals. 

If  the  strategic  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed lAW  of  the  Sea  treaty  are  so  obvious, 
a  logical  question  is  why  not  amputate  the 
mining  artldea  and  leave  the  reat  Intact? 
The  answer  is  that  from  the  h*g<"nhiy  of 
formal  negotiations  in  1974.  the  whole  com- 
idex  cluster  of  iaaues  embracing  both  waters 
and  aeabed  have  been  treated  aa  a  package, 
and  the  reaulta  united  a  aingle  treaty  text. 

At  an  early  atage.  the  ooalltlon  of  Third 
Worid  oountrlea  known  aa  the  Group  of  77 
(actually  over  190)  began  making  one  oon- 
cearion  after  another  on  righta  of  navigation 
in  exchange  for  intematlonalhatlon  of  the 
resources  of  the  deep  seabed.  And  ainoe 
1967.  when  the  phraae  waa  coined  in  UjS. 
speeches  launching  the  present  treaty 
effort,  most  of  the  world  community,  in- 
cluding the  U.8.  government,  has  accepted 
the  principle  that  aeabed  minerals  are  "the 
common  heritage  of  mankind. " 

The  common  heritage  concept  now  poa- 
seaaea  a  symbolism  tar  the  Group  of  77  and 
its  landlocked  aaaorlatf  that  tranaoenda  the 
problematic  value  of  whatever  wealth  Ilea 
<m  the  deep-ooean  floor.  If  in  the  oourae  of 
the  admlnlatratfaMi's  "review."  the  United 
States  reopens  the  mining  provisions,  the 
Group  of  77  threatens  to  reopen  the  naviga- 
tion articles.  Drop  them  from  the  treaty 
and  the  whole  package  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  leaving  a  welter  of  conflicting 
claims. 

None  of  this  seems  to  concern  the  Reagan 
administration,  and  for  good  reaaon.  The 
mining  interests  now  count  on  another 
avenue  to  obtain  the  nodules— an  umbrella 
of  protective  legislation  by  the  few  taiduKtri- 
al  natlona  that  control  the  technology.  Bach 
nation  would  register  tbe  mining  claims  of 
Its  own  natlonalB.  and  by  redproeal  agiee- 
menta  aet  up  an  orderly  aystem  to  permit  re- 
covery of  the  nodulea  without  any  oUiga- 
tlon  to  the  worid  community. 

On  thla  baaia.  the  United  Statea  and  West 
Germany  have  already  enacted  legtahUlon 
(ours  *«■«•«»««*■  law  in  1000)  and  four  other  in- 
durtilal  nations  are  about  to  follow  suit. 
Using  its  "review"  as  a  weapon,  the  adminia- 
tration haa  confronted  the  reat  of  the  oon- 
ferenoe  with  a  acarcely  veiled  ultimatum— 
reviae  the  mining  artldea  to  ault  free-enter- 
prise producers  or  the  United  States  goes 
the  route  of  redproeal  agreements  imder  ite 
own  leglalatlon 

The  atrategy  which  underliea  this  reversal 
of  a  10-year  U^S.  positi<m— if  a  wrecking  op- 
eration by  amateurs  can  be  so  dignified— is 
not  only  reckless  and  confrontational;  it  ig- 
nores international  law  and  the  p(dltlcal  re- 
alltiks  of  the  lOOOs  or  rather  the  decade 
beyond,  since  accmdlng  to  industry  spokes- 
men, coounercial  deep  sea  mining  cannot 
under  the  best  drcumstanoea  begin  before 
1990.  The  Group  of  77  is  fully  aware  that 
national  legislation  has  no  legal  effect  on 
rights  to  the  high  aeaa  and  aeabed  below. 

On  March  IS  the  new  president  of  the 
conference.  AmbaasadtH-  T.  T.  B.  Kohn  of 
Singapore,  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der M.  HaJg.  Jr.,  a  letter  requesting  prompt 
oompletlim  of  the  VS.  review  not  later  than 
June.  1981.  and  an  authoritative  statement 
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from  the  Reagan  adminiatratltKi  reaffirm- 
ing the  eoaunltment  of  the  VS.  tannaueat 
to  both  the  treaty  process  and  the  common 
heritage  coocepL 

In  eaM  fact,  the  mining  Intercata  need  a 
treaty  as  much— or  more— than  everyone 
else.  They  cannot  expect  to  attract  the  bu- 
llon  dollars  in  capital  that  they  estimate 
will  be  neceaaary  to  finance  recovery  of  the 
nodulea  in  the  abarnne  of  a  atable  Inveat- 
ment  fUmate.  They  need  a  aystem  of  dalma 
recognised  by  the  world  oooununtty.  not  by 
a  few  Industrial  "■**~^.  however  powerfuL 

Quite  apart  from  the  poMtieal  and  eeo- 
nomio  countenntaauna  that  the  Groia>  of 
77  would  bring  to  bear  both  bflaterally  and 
in  UJf .  fOTuma.  where  they  outnumber  the 
industrial  and  maritime  powers  0-1.  they 
have  a  powerful  array  of  legal  weapoos  to 
deploy. 

As  a  result  of  tnrhislon  In  various  U  Jf .  res- 
olutions and  the  treaty  text  itself,  the 
common  heritage  eoooept  ia  now  ttmij  an. 
bedded  in  taitctnatlaoal  law.  In  April.  1979. 
it  waa  roundly  endoTMd  In  a  legal  t******* 
signed  by  leadtaig  JurtsU  of  11  Third  World 
countries,  inrlnding  Mexico.  Algeria.  Thai- 
land and  India.  Within  the  next  few  years 
the  concept  will  atanoat  certainly  be  validat- 
ed by  the  Internatlanal  Court  (rf  Juatioe. 

It  takea  little  imaghiaHnn  to  envislan  the 
tfobal  barrage  of  writs  of  attachment  and 
lawsuits  that  would  be  flled  by  the  Group  of 
77  OO  behalf  of  the  world  community 
against  any  company  or  vcaad  that  aet  out 
to  mine  the  aeabed  in  the  abafnce  of  a 
treaty,  whether  or  not  under  a  regime  of  re- 
ciprocal licensing. 

The  prospect  of  interminable  litigation 
and  pcditlcal  controveny  ip  evay  country 
where  cargoes  of  nodules  and  their  proceeds 
could  lie  tracked  is  hardly  an  Incentive  to 
encourage  long-term  loans  from  the  banking 
community. 

It  seems  tnconceivahle  that  after  seven 
years  of  hard-fought  nevotlatlana.  the 
United  States  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  a  conference  on  which  the  reat  of  the 
worid  rellea  and  allow  the  almoat  vialanary 
proapect  of  deep-aea  mining  In  the  uncer- 
tain future  to  take  precedence  over  aucfa 
tangible,  immwttate  and  crucial  IntereaU  as 
strategic  moUUty.  the  energy  UfcUne  to  the 
Middle  East,  and  a  regime  of  law  for  fisher- 
ies, offshore  drilling  and  intetnatioBal  ablp- 
Ping. 

Tet  the  Reagan  administration  seems  not 
only  to  have  ahandoned  all  sense  of  strate- 
gic prioritiea  In  favor  of  apedal  Interests. 
but  has  graaaly  downgraded  U^S.  ivprfafnta- 
tion  at  the  conference  by  deeapttating  the 
U.S.  delegation  and  replacii«  lU  tradttlonal- 
ly  distinguished  Irartrtship  with  ex-Iobbylsts 

Unleaa  the  Reagan  administraUan  is  de- 
tennined  to  throw  ocean  law  into  a  atate  of 
anarchy,  and  bring  about  a  North-Sooth 
confrontation  to  boot,  it  would  be  «dl«d- 
vlaed  to  get  the  atalled  conference  liack  on 
courae  aa  aoon  aa  poaaihie  and  put  the  U.S. 
delegation  bac^  into  profeaslonal  hands. 

There  will  be  time  enough  in  the  next  ses- 
sion and  the  follow-up  preparatory  period  to 
clarify  the  mining  proviaiana  and  pot  them 
on  aounder  econoiiilr  foundations.  The  long- 
run  atakea  for  both  the  U^ted^tstea  and 
the  worid  communis  are  too  important  to 
allow  the  treaty  effort  to  flounder.* 
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IUBBULT8  OF  AORICDLTURAL 
POLICY  QUKBTIONNAIRE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


n  THB  Boun  or  sspbbbht ativb 
Fridaw.  AprU  10. 19S1 


•  Mr.  BBUBDTER.  Mr.  Bpfker.  n- 
oenOy  I  mailed  2,300  quesUonnalres  on 
•grieultural  poUcy  ianieB  to  my  turn 
uuusUtuenU.  The  gueeUcninalre  wu 
timed  to  eoiackde  with  Houee  consider- 
ation of  the  IMl  farm  bill,  which  will 
shape  our  Nation's  farm  programs  for 
the  next  4  years.  I  surveyed  Nebraska 
farmers  on  a  range  of  Issues  and  pro- 
frams.  from  the  grain  reserve  program 
and  soU  and  water  conservation  to 
funding  priorities  and  the  structure  of 
agriculture  itself.  I  also  compfled  a 
prdne  of  the  442  farmers  who  re- 
sponded. I  believe  their  views  are  rep- 
resentative of  my  constituents  in  gen- 
eral and  are  a  good  barometer  of  the 
feelings  of  producers  in  the  Plains 
States. 

I  have  brought  the  survey  results  to 
the  attention  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Honorable  E  (Knu)  m  la  Oakza. 
with  the  expressed  hope  that  they  re- 
ceive caicfbl  consideration.  It  is  es- 
sential that  as  the  legislation  is  draft- 
ed. Congress  hear  from  farmers  them- 
selves. I  believe  the  survey  I  conducted 
is  an  effective,  reqwnsible  means  of 
conveying  my  constituents  concerns  as 
directly  as  possible. 

The  questionnaire  results  complete 
my  earlier  testimony  before  the  Agri- 
culture Cmnmittee.  in  which  I  relayed 
the  reconmendations  made  by  my  ag- 
riculture advisers  regarding  Federal 
farm  programs.  Those  recommenda- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
meetings  I  held  earlier  this  year  in  Ne- 
braska with  over  260  constituoits  who 
volunteered  to  advise  me  on  agricul- 
tural issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  request 
that  the  survey  results  be  printed  in 
fuU  for  the  beneflt  and  consideration 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

r  TO  TMB  Horns  AaucTii.TUMs 
t  ov  Ann.  10. 1981 


I  would  like  to  ■opplement  the  tecttanony 
I  ddtvered  befofe  the  Hook  Agricalture 
Oommlttee  on  Ifareh  10.  IMl.  At  that  time 
I  indleited  that  I  had  iiiaOed  2300  question- 
nairea  to  my  fsnn  eonatltuenta  on  agrtcul- 
tural  poUey  iwun.  I  have  leuelved  443  re- 
pltas  to  those  qimtioniiilw  to  date.  The 
feaawtiig  arc  the  resolta  of  that  nirrer 

id  which  they  would  prefer 
the  new  (ana  protmn  is  wiiUen. 
el^it  pewsnt  opted  (or  an  wwintially  un- 

iram.  One-third  pveferred  the 
tarm  program  with  higher  loan  and 
target  prices,  while  another  31  percent 
the  preatnt  pragram  with  higher 

nd  no  target  prlee.  One-fUth 
pteteied  no  prognua  at  aO  and  seven  per- 
cent would  anpport  itilcter  producUuu  con- 
trols. In  total,  atanoot  three-fourths  auppwt- 
ed  aoBM  fanlon  of  the  concnt  farm  pro- 
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Over  71  percent  felt  that  loon  and  tartet 
prices  ahould  be  baaed  upon  cost  of  produc- 
tion. whOe  S3  percent  favored  the  uae  of 
parity  as  the  boslB. 

My  constttaenta  are  almost  evenly  divided 
on  whether  to  continue  the  present  corridor 
pridng  pbilooophy.  Slightly  over  one-half 
favor  production  oontrolB  In  years  when 
there  is  a  large  grain  carry  over. 

When  queried  about  the  present  $80,000 
payment  nwiit^tiwn  nine  percent  favored  In- 
oreaslnc  the  limit,  43.6  percent  favored  a  de- 
crease In  the  level  and  44  percent  felt  it 
should  remain  the  nme. 

Over  61  percent  favored  retaining  the 
Normal  Crop  Acrea  (NCA)  concept. 

In  answer  to  the  question.  "Do  you  favor 
Federal  monlea  being  ipent  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes?",  the  respimdenta  strongly  fa- 
vored support  of  agricultural  research  (85 
percent),  agricultural  extenalon  (75  per- 
cent), and  the  present  agricultural  stablllsa- 
Uon  program  (66  percent).  Over  58  percent 
favored  uae  of  federal  monies  to  develop 
ethanol  production  faculties  and  S3  percent 
favored  federal  suljsldles  for  beginning 
farmers. 

Federal  monies  for  building  a  veterinary 
coUege  In  Nebraska  was  supported  by  47.4 
percent  and  4S  percoit  supported  federally- 
funded  Irrigation  development  and  recharge 
projects.  Federal  expenditures  were  opposed 
for  envlronmffital  regulations  (71  percent), 
intertoaaln  transfer  of  water  within  a  state 
(74  percent)  and  protection  of  animal  rights 
(70  percent). 

I  asked  my  constituents  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  several  statements 
related  to  USDA's  Structure  of  Agriculture 
debate. 

Only  seven  percent  felt  that  family  farms 
are  leas  efficient  than  big  farms. 

Ninety-three  percent  agreed  that  difficul- 
ties In  transferring  farms  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next  threatena  the  family  farm. 

Three-fourths  agreed  that  farm  programs 
favor  Mg  units. 

Fifty-six  percent  agreed  that  co-ops.  Farm 
Credit  banks  aixi  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration favor  big  units. 

Only  38  percent  felt  that  agricultural  re- 
search and  extenalon  favor  big  units. 

Bghty-one  percent  agreed  that  tax  con- 
ffssions  allow  high-bracket  non-farmen  to 
outeompete  family  farmers.  However.  57.6 
percent  felt  that  tsx  coneeasloni  help  fi- 
nance the  family  farmer  and  are  useful  to 
him. 

Over  77  percent  felt  that  eligibility  of 
larger-than-famlly-farms  for  price  support 
programs  should  be  limited.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  no  definition  of  a  family 
farm  was  sttempted  In  the  questionnaire. 

Fifty-two  perooit  sgreed  that  price  sup- 
ports at  00  percent  parity  would  help 
change  the  present  trends  In  the  structure 
of  agriculture. 

Only  33.5  percent  would  favor  any  at- 
tempts to  limit  fsrm  sise  snd  less  then  34 
percent  would  support  reduction  of  tax  con- 
cessions to  fsrmers. 

Over  87  percent  would  give  famOy  farmers 
a  break  with  OSHA  and  EPA  while  73  per- 
cent felt  that  helping  young  farmers  get 
started  would  help  change  present  trmdi  in 
the  structure  of  agriculture. 

When  asked  about  the  present  Federsl 
Reserve  Bsnk  policy  of  Umtttng  the  supply 
of  money  by  allowing  the  Interest  rate  to 
rise,  58  percent  felt  It  would  help  slow  Infla- 
tion while  38  percent  felt  that  it  would 
speed  the  inflation  rate.  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent felt  thst  it  would  increase  unemploy- 
ment and  bankruptdea. 
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When  asked  about  the  effect  of  futures 
msrkets  on  the  cash  msrket,  38  percent  felt 
the  effect  positive,  40  percent  negative  and 
33  percent  neutraL  Over  96  percent  lielieve 
that  large-volume  trading  by  some  broker- 
age firms  enaldes  these  firms  to  signiflcsnt- 
ly  Influence  price  movements. 

Eighty-six  percmt  twUeve  that  pension 
funds  should  be  prevented  from  investins  in 
farmland.  Only  31  percent  feel  that  the  use 
of  low-level  antibiotics  In  animal  feeds 
should  be  restricted. 

I  asked  for  their  reaction  to  some  of 
USDA's  recent  proposals  for  soU  and  water 
conaervation  program  changea.  The  most 
pcHMilar  change  was  increased  tax  deduc- 
tions for  conservation  investments  support- 
ed by  88  percent  of  the  respondents.  In- 
cressed  education  and  technical  assistance 
programs  were  supported  by  74  percent  and 
low  cost  loans  for  conaervation  investments 
were  favored  by  73  percent. 

Nearly  60  percoit  favored  Increaaed  fund- 
ing of  conservation  cost  sharing  programs 
while  almost  55  percent  favored  funding 
conservation  practices  only  when  a  long- 
term  contract  is  developed  between  SC8  and 
the  farmer. 

A  program  to  provide  higher  target  prices 
to  those  who  comply  with  a  conaervation 
plan  on  their  farms  was  favored  by  45  per- 
cent. 

Mandatory  conservation  regulations  were 
strongly  opposed  (91  percent)  as  were  soil 
loss  aaaeaaments  snd  penalties,  with  72  per- 
cent opposing. 

Bssed  upon  their  snswers  to  the  profile 
questkms,  I  believe  that  that  443  people  re- 
sponding to  my  questionnaire  were  repre- 
sentative of  farmers  and  those  persons 
closely  related  to  agriculture.  The  average 
age  was  50.7  years,  two-thirds  lived  on 
farms,  68  percent  operated  a  farm.  77  per- 
cent owned  farmland  with  the  average  oper- 
ation being  655  acres  and  the  average  land 
owned  by  each  owner  being  387  acres. 
Thirty-five  percent  of  the  respondents 
worked  off  the  farm  more  than  30  days  a 
year.  Almost  one-third  of  the  stwuses 
worked  off  the  farm,  about  one-half  on  a 
full-time  liasis.* 


FEAR  OF  VIOLENT  CRIME 
MOUNTS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 


ATTVXS 


or  nxnrois 
nr  THS  Housg  or 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  are  the  statistics  frightening  but 
BO  is  the  reality  of  citizens  stalked  by 
the  day-by-day  terror  of  violent  crime 
around  them.  Reports  motmt  in  fre- 
quency of  armed  criminals  loosed,  ter- 
rorizing ordinary  citizens  preoccupied 
with  their  dally  lives.  Recentiy,  Su- 
preme Court  Chief  Justice  Burger,  in 
remarks  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation in  Houston  said: 

We  are  approaching  the  status  of  an  Im- 
potent society— whose  cspal>llity  of  main- 
talntaig  elementary  security  on  the  streets. 
In  sclumla.  and  for  the  homes  of  our  people 
is  in  doubt. 

I  commend  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion the  adapted  text  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  Chief  Justice  Warren 
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Burger's  speech  asking  for  baaic.  im- 
mediate reforms  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system: 

Aw  iMForEiTT  SocntT  Paoiacis  Camnms. 

Not  Cuusas 

(By  Warren  Barl  Burger) 

Today,  the  proud  American  boast  that  we 
are  the  most  civilised,  most  prosperous, 
most  peace-loving  people  leaves  a  Mtter 
taste.  like  it  or  not,  today  we  are  spproaeb- 
ing  the  status  of  an  impotent  society— 
whose  capability  of  maintaining  elemoitary 
security  on  the  streets,  in  schools,  and  for 
the  homes  of  our  peoide  Is  in  doulit. 

We  have  establlahed  a  system  of  criminal 
Justice  that  provides  Baore  protection,  more 
safeguards,  more  guarantees  for  those  ac- 
cused of  crime  than  any  other  nation  In  all 
history.  Is  a  society  redeemed  if  it  provides 
massive  safeguards  for  accused  persons— in- 
cluding pretrial  freedom  for  most  crimes: 
defense  lawyers  at  public  expense;  trials, 
and  appeals,  re-trials  and  more  appeals, 
almost  without  end— and  yet  fails  to  provide 
elementary  protection  for  its  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens? 

The  sUtistics  are  frightening.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  the  cspital  of  our  enlightened 
cotmtry.  In  1980  had  more  criminal  homi- 
cides than  Sweden  and  Denmark  combined, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  over  13  mO- 
Uon  as  against  650.000  for  Washingtim.  D.C. 
The  United  States  has  100  times  the  rate  of 
biuglary  of  Japan.  More  than  one-quarter 
of  all  the  households  In  this  country  sre  vic- 
timized by  some  kind  of  criminal  activity  at 
least  once  each  year. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  reported 
that  one  study  estimated  that  the  chances 
of  any  person  arrested  for  a  felony  in  New 
York  City  being  punished  were  108  to  1! 
And  it  Is  clear  that  thousands  of  felonies  go 
unreported  In  that  dty  as  In  sll  others. 

MT-BT-DAT  TXSaCNUSM 

For  at  least  10  years  msny  of  our  national 
leaders  and  those  of  other  countries  have 
spoken  of  International  terrorism.  iNit  our 
rate  of  casual,  day-by-day  terrorism  In 
almost  any  large  dty  exceeds  the  casualties 
of  all  the  reported  international  terrorists 
In  any  ^ven  year.  

Wliy  do  we  show  such  indignation  over 
alien  terrorists  and  such  tolerance  for  the 
domestic  variety?  Are  we  not  hostages 
within  the  borders  of  our  own  self-styled  en- 
lightened, dvlliaed  country?  Accurate  fig- 
ures on  the  cost  of  home  iMutfar  systems,  of 
three  locks  on  each  door— and  sadly  of 
handgun  sales  for  householders— are  not 
available  but  they  run  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

What  people  want  is  that  crime  simI  crimi- 
nals be  brought  under  control  so  that  we 
can  l>e  safe  on  the  streets  snd  In  our  homes 
and  for  our  children  to  be  ssf  e. 

Notldng  wm  bring  about  swift  changes  in 
the  terror  that  stalks  our  streeU  snd  endan- 
gers our  homes,  but  I  will  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions. ^   , 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  cliches  snddo- 
gans  that  If  we  but  alMdish  poverty,  crime 
will  also  diaaiKwar.  A  far  greater  facta-  Is 
the  deterrent  effect  of  swift  snd  ootain 
consequences:  swift  arrest,  prompt  trial,  ob- 
tain penalty,  and— at  some  point— finality  of 
Judgment. 

Deterrence  Is  the  primary  core  of  any  re- 
sponse to  the  reign  of  terror  in  American 
dUes.  Deterrence  means  speedy  action  by 
sodety.  but  that  process  runs  up  sgainst  the 
reality  that  many  large  ctttas  have  rither  re- 
duced their  police  forces  or  fafled  to  keep 
them  in  *ml^'M*  with  double-digit  crime  in- 
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flatioB.  A  first  step  to  achieve  deterrence  is 
to  have  larger  forces  of  better  trained  offi- 
cers. 

A  second  step  is  to  re-exsmine  statutes  on 
pr«-trial  release.  This  requires  thst  thov  t>e 
a  sufficient  ntunber  of  imestigators,  pros- 
ecutors and  defenders— and  Judges— to  l>ring 
defendants  to  trial  swiftly.  "Ball  crime"  re- 
flects a  great  hole  In  the  fabric  of  speedy 
law  enforcement  and  the  c«»iaequent  deter- 
rence. 

llCMUt  MOaKT  THAX  SVXB 

To  change  this  melandioly  picture  will 
call  for  spending  more  nuMiey  than  we  have 
ever  twf ore  devoted  to  law  enforcement,  and 
even  this  will  be  for  naught  if  we  do  not  re- 
examine our  Judicial  process  and  philosophy 
with  respect  to  finslity  of  Judgments.  The 
Judicial  process  becomes  a  mockery  if  It  Is 
forever  open  to  appeals  and  retrials  for 
errors  in  the  arrest,  the  search,  or  the  triaL 

Governments  were  Instituted  and  exist 
chiefly  to  protect  people.  If  governments 
fsfl  In  this  iMsic  duty,  they  are  not  excused 
or  redeemed  l>y  showing  that  they  have  es- 
tablished the  most  perfect  systems  to  pro- 
tect the  claims  of  defendants  In  criminal 
l»oceedings.  A  government  that  fails  to  pro- 
tect both  the  rights  of  accused  perscms  and 
also  all  other  people  has  failed  in  its  mis- 
sion. I  leave  it  to  you  whether  the  balance 
has  been  fairly  struck. 

Sometimes  we  speak  glibly  of  a  "war  on 
crime."  A  war  is  being  waged  by  a  small  seg- 
ment of  society  against  the  whole  of  society. 
It  will  not  be  won  simply  by  harsher  sen- 
tences; not  by  harsh  mandatory  mlnhnimi 
sentence  statutes;  not  by  sbandoning  the 
historic  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
wHl  not  be  acctmiplished  by  roving,  self-ap- 
pointed armed  dtizen  police  [>atrols. 

A  PLAH  OF  ACTIOS 

Here  are  a  few  steps  which  ought  to  Yx 
considered  immediately: 

(1)  Restore  to  all  baU  release  Uws  the  cru- 
cial elem«it  of  future  dangerousneas  based 
on  a  combination  of  the  particular  crime 
anrt  past  record,  to  deter  crime-while-<m- 
baO; 

(3)  Provide  for  trial  within  weeks  of 
arrest,  except  for  extracndinary  cause 
shown: 

(3)  Priority  for  review  on  sppeal  within 
eight  weeks  of  Judgment: 

(4)  FoUowIng  appelate  review,  confine  all 
subsequent  Judidsl  review  to  claims  of  mis- 
carriage of  Justice:  and  finally: 

Accept  the  reality  that  to  confine  offend- 
ers behind  walls  without  trying  to  change 
them  Is  an  expoislve  folly  with  short-term 
benefits; 

Reexamining  treatment  of  first  non-vio- 
lent offebdeis  intensive  supervision  and 
cotuweling  and  swift  revocation  if  probation 
terms  sre  violated: 

Phyrical  rehsbOltatlim  of  all  prisons  to 
provide  a  decent  setting  fat  mandatmy  edu- 
cational and  voeatiaiial  programs; 

Generous  famOy  visttation  In  decent  sur- 
roundings; 

Counseling  services  after  release,  aimed  at 
developing  respect  tar  self,  respect  for 
others,  accountability  for  conduct,  appreda- 
tkm  of  the  value  of  work,  of  thrift,  of 
family.* 
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THE  CONTINUING  TBAOEDT  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 


ATnrgs 


orcaao 
in  THg  HOIJSg  OF 

J^riday.  April  10. 19*1 

0  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  it 
is  with  reUef  that  I  note  that  today's 
Washington  Post  reports  that  the  day- 
old  oeaae-fire  in  Lebamm  appears  to  be 
holding.  For  8  days  now.  the  Syrian 
Arab  determination  force  and  Leba- 
nese Christian  militiamen  have  been 
engaged  in  artiOery  duels  around  the 
city  of  Zahle.  and  in  Beirut  The  re- 
newed violoice  in  Lebanon  has  left 
more  than  250  civilians  and  12  sokUers 
dead,  and  many  wounded. 

The  situation  in  Lebancm  is  tragic 
and  ccMnplex.  pitting  Moslem  against 
Christian.  Syrian  against  Lebanese. 
The  Palestinian  presence  in  Lebanon, 
and  Israel's  understandable  determi- 
nation not  to  permit  the  FLO  to  use 
Lebanmi  as  a  staging  area  for  raids  on 
Israel  further  ctMuplicate  efforts  to 
bring  lasting  peace  to  this  war-torn 
country.  WhUe  deploring  this  latest 
outbreak  of  violence,  we  must  do  what 
we  can  to  help  Lebanese  President 
Sarkis  and  the  United  Natkms  peace- 
keeping force  defuse  the  current  crisis 
before  it  erupts  and  threatms  once 
again  to  ignite  the  entire  region. 

Since  it  provides  a  clear  overview  of 
the  ccmiplexlties  of  the  situation  in 
Lebanon,  today's  Post  article  follows 
these  remarks. 

[From  the  Wsshington  Post.  Apr.  10, 19gll 
CSASS-Pnx  Hous  m  I^usmi  as  n.S. 
PoLicT  OS  SraiA  Bwnisiss  Issox 
(By  Jonathan  C.  Randal) 
Bsnnrr.- A    precsrioua    cease-fire     bdd 
today  between  Syrian  troops  snd  Lcbanear 
Christian  militia  after  eight  days  of  fitting 
coindding  with  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der M.  Haig  Jr.'s  famHiarlxation  visit  to  the 
Middle  Esat. 

As  International  Red  Croaa  teams  evacu- 
ated the  aerlously  wounded  from  the  be- 
sieged eastern  dty  (rf  Zahle.  sppsrenUy  leas 
(lagged  than  the  Christiaiis  bad  rtalmed. 
analysts  warned  against  optlmlwn  snd  sug- 
gested that  Haig.  p— »'T*  inadvertently, 
may  have  dianged  cnidal  perceptions  <tf 
the  U&  rate  here  during  his  visit. 

The  cease-fire,  whidi  gave  Syrian  forces 
an  opportunity  to  rdnforoe  their  tank  and 
artillery  posittou.  hdd  Iwth  tai  Zahte  and  in 
Bdrut.  Red  Crass  offidsls  asid  that  of  the 
hundretk  of  wounded  in  Zahle.  only  sbout 
80  sppeared  serious  enough  to  require  evac- 


In  the  eight  days  ot  fluting.  Letswr  sn- 
tliorltiw  said,  more  thsn  3S0  civiliaiis  snd 
13  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  two  ctties. 

Statcmenta  made  by  Haig  and  other  State 
Dqiartment  trff!***''  in  recent  days  hsve 
been  Interpreted  ss  a  marked  departure 
from  previous  U.&  poUey.  whk:h  avotded 
stntfiiw  out  for  btame  any  one  party  in  the 

,.,ff^pH>«*jMl  I.0tm*itmm  tin«HWri#S 

Hairs  condemnarinn  of  "the  brutality  of 
the  SyriaW  aetkm  against  the  ChrtsUsn  at- 
dave  ss  very,  very  serious  snd 
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Iv  any  ■tandutli  of  interaattanal  eaoduct" 
WM  piajrad  up  by  Um  rfctat-wtng  ChrtoUan 
mOitiM. 

Motdaehal  Ztppocl.  deputy  laracU  def  enae 
mtnlaWir  and  a  ■traoc  advocate  of  Israeli 
help  for  LetoaDon'a  ChrtoUan  mllttlai.  un- 
dwUnad  thto  apparent  cbange  in  V&  policy. 

Hear  the  Lebaneae  frontier  in  northern 
tarael  today.  UttpaA  nld.  "Perhaps  for  the 
that  time  In  the  htotory  of  the  Lebaneae 
cwifltrt  we  rocceedcd  In  acttrattnc  the 
ITBltad  Statea." 

He  ciadlted  that  etanoe— made  public  by 
Hale  In  teati  and  repeated  tai  Jordan  whOe 
the  VJB.  i—tiaMy  tan  namamw  relayed  the 
InaeU  threats  to  the  Syrian  loremment— 
with  endlnc  the  current  round  of  flfhtinc. 

Whether  thto  was  Hale's  Intent  was  not 
dear,  but  two  Ivaell  Jets  flew  over  Beirut  to 
show  Israel's  eoneem. 

The  United  States  has  often  served  as  a 
conduit  for  Isradl  warnings  to  Syria  in  the 
Lebanese  conflict  that  becan  alx  yean  aco, 
bat  Hale's  visit  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Uattod  States  gave  the  message 
and  the  messaoger  so  much  publlctty. 

In  what  was  widely  interpreted  ss  a  later 
effort  to  rtwtshllih  an  image  of  American 
even-handednesB.  Mocrto  Draper,  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  Near  Eastern 
affairs,  was  sent  here  to  ocmfer  with  Presi- 
dent Bias  Sarkto  and  other  top  Lebaneae 
leaders  yesterday  and  today. 

The  text  of  a  Halg  letter  to  Sarkto  was  re- 
leased—a  relatively  unusual  practice— pledg- 
ing VJS.  support  for  the  beleaguered  central 
gmei  nment. 

The  letter  also  mentioned  southern  Leba- 
non, where  Isra^-backed  Christian  militias 
have  wreaked  havoc  recently,  and  reaf- 
firmed XJJ&.  suppOTt  for  the  VM.  peacekeep- 
ing operation  there,  moves  apparently  de- 
signed to  balance  Balg's  criticism  of  Syria. 

Privately  VA.  offtolato  underlined  Syria's 
tndtopensaMe  role  in  achieving  overall 
Middle  Cast  peace  to  mollify  the  Damascus 
authorities,  who  were  so  stung  by  Balg's  re- 
marks that  they  refused  to  receive  Draper 
as  planned. 

Ttahrln.  the  Syrian  government  newspa- 
per, attacked  Halg  and  the  United  States 
today,  saying  that  Halg  "did  not  come  to 
the  region  to  seek  out  views  but  to  impose 
designs  totally  contradicting  Arab  asplra- 
tlons  to  liberate  occupied  territory  and  re- 
cover usurped  rights."  Tlshrin  added  that 
"thto  to  why  Syrto  has  refused  to  receive" 
Draper. 

Western  diplomatic  sources  credited  coun- 
tries as  varied  as  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
polfacal  influence,  and  Saudi  AraMa.  with 
Its  money,  with  mtCTvening  with  Syria. 

The  tang-term  repercussions  of  Balg's 
visit  were  diffleult  to  calulate.  But  combined 
with  national  security  adrlaer  Richard 
Allen's  recent  defense  of  Israel's  controver- 
sial preemptive  strike  poUcy  ta  Lebanon  as 
"hot  pursuit''  of  Palestinian  guerrillas,  the 
rtfstlfird  to  have  raised  serious 
for  the  Syrians,  the  Christians 
and  the  other  parties  involved,  socording  to 
analysts. 

The  Immediate  problem  to  finding  a  aolu- 
tlon  to  the  pnaent  crisis.  The  focus  to  Zahle. 
M  miles  east  of  Beimt.  where  observeia  fear 
more  fighting  unless  a  coniproratoe  to 
wocted  out  In  the  next  48  hours  by  Sarkto. 
who  to  eonf erring  with  both  belligerents. 

At  stake  to  Syrian  liwtotence  that  any  Leb- 
aneae Army  units  stationed  In  Zahle  be  ap- 
proved by.  and  and  under  the  control  of.  the 
att-Oyrtan  Arab  Deterrent  Force  set  up  in 
late  urn  to  end  the  31-month-long  Leba- 
lehrfl 
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In  theory  at  least.  Sarkto  commands  both 
these  anntoa  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
three  years,  found  themselves  fighting  each 
other. 

U.a-backed  effort  to  rebuild  the  Lebanese 
Army,  which  split  into  Moslem  and  Chris- 
tian parts  in  the  dvil  war.  received  a  serious 
setback  in  the  recent  fighting.  Units  sta- 
tioned in  Beirut  between  the  Christian  and 
predominantly  Moslem  parts  of  the  capital 
came  under  Syrian  fire  and  fired  back.  Thto 
de  facto  alliance  with  the  Christian  militias 
has  prompted  leftwing  and  Moslem  fears 
that  the  rightist  Christian  mOltlas'  hold  on 
the  new  Army  has  been  accelerated,  making 
its  use  as  a  national  rallying  point  even 
more  open  to  question. 

Such  distinctions  are  less  important  in 
Zahle.  whose  150.000  residents  prefer  the 
Lebaneae  Army  to  the  Christian  mllltiss  or 
the  Syrians. 

Long  outside  the  control  of  the  Phalan- 
glsts.  the  main  Christian  party  and  mlhtla. 
Zahle  and  its  predominantly  Catholic  in- 
habitants were  drawn  into  the  fighting  late 
last  year. 

The  Syrians  object  to  Phalangist  efforts 
to  take  over  the  town  and  build  an  over-the- 
mountalns  road  to  the  Christian  heartland 
on  grounds  such  a  presence  represents  an 
intolerable  danger  to  their  security. 

Zahle  dominates  the  Beirut-Damascus 
highway,  which  divides  the  fertUe  Bekaa 
Valley,  and  Syria  suspects  that  the  Israeli- 
backed  Christian  militias  are  really  operat- 
ing at  Israel's  behest. 

While  Syria  may  have  felt  it  had  a  case  to 
attack  Phalangist  encroachmenu  on  Zahle. 
analysts  here  are  at  a  loss  why  the  Syrians 
shelled  Christian  eastern  Beirut  at  the  same 
time. 

Thto  time.  Syria  was  condemned  by  world 
public  opinion  and  the  United  States.  In 
1978.  when  Christian  provocation  played  a 
key  role  in  setting  off  more  than  a  week  of 
Syrian  artillery  bombardment  of  eastern 
Beirut,  both  France  and  the  United  States 
refused  to  publicly  condemn  Syria.* 


OMNIBUS  SAVINOS  INCEamVBS 
TAX  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  wiscoMsni 

Of  TBI  HOUSE  or  McracsarrATiTcs 

Friday,  April  10,  1981 


•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing 
we  clearly  need  to  do  with  any  tax  cut 
biU  is  to  encourage  savincs.  particiilar- 
ly  savings  by  lower  income  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers.  Increased  savings 
are  essential  to  provide  Investment 
capital  and  to  allow  the  Government 
to  finance  its  debt  without  driving  up 
interest  rates  or  creating  more  money. 
A  tax  cut  can  be  noninflationary  to 
the  extent  that  it  increases  work  and 
eamingB.  which  offsets  its  revenue 
loss,  or  to  the  extent  that  it  Increases 
savings,  which  finances  its  revenue 
loss. 

The  Reagan  administration's  pro- 
posed cuts  in  marginal  income  tax 
rates  seem  likely  to  have  both  these 
effects  for  upper  income  people,  but 
their  effects  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale  are  less  clear.  It  Is  pool- 
ble  that  at  lower  income  levels  the 
cuts  will  simply  be  consumed  without 
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generating  new  Investment  or  more 
work  effort,  which  Is  limited  by  availa- 
ble opportunities  for  these  people. 
However,  savings  can  be  Increased 
among  this  segment  of  our  population 
by  a  package  of  direct  savings  incen- 
tives specifically  targeted  toward 
lower  income  taxpayers.  I  have  intro- 
duced such  an  Integrated  package,  the 
Omnibus  Savings  Incentives  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  HJl.  2968,  and  I  intend  it  as  a 
companion  to  the  Reagan  program. 

HJl.  2968  contains  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

TTTLS  I.  TAX  OlDrr  POB  OnsaSST  AHD 
D1VU«IIP  ntOOMS 

Twenty-five  percent  tax  credit  against  up 
to  $1000  of  Interest  and  dividends  ($2000  on 
a  Joint  return). 

Maximnm  credit  of  $250  ($500  on  Joint 
return). 

Credit  to  nonrefundable. 

TTTLX  II.  MDIVIOOAL  IXmBMK>T  AOOOnHT 
<IKA)  EXTAIISIOII 

Makes  all  workers  eligible  for  IRAs. 

Raises  the  maximum  allowable  deductible 
contribution  to  these  accounts  from  $1800 
per  year  under  current  law  to  $2000  per 
year  or  the  total  amount  of  the  taxpayer's 
earned  income,  whichever  to  less. 

Allows  an  additional  $2000  deducUble  con- 
tribution for  the  taxpayer's  spouse. 

Instead  of  contributions  to  a  separate 
IRA.  allows  an  employee  to  make  deductible 
voluntary  contributions  to  hto  employer- 
sponsored  retirement  plan.  If  the  plan  so 
permits,  up  to  the  IRA  limits. 

For  those  employees  exempt  from  Social 
Security,  reduces  the  allowable  IRA  deduc- 
tion by  the  amount  of  Social  Security  taxes 
for  which  the  employee  would  be  liable  if  he 
participated  In  Social  Security. 

As  in  current  law.  all  *»»'*ii"g"  in  the  IRA 
are  tax-exempt  as  long  ss  they  stay  In  the 
account,  and  all  wlthdrawato  are  taxable  ss 
ordinary  income  in  the  year  of  withdrawal, 
except  as  noted  below. 

Allows  total  lifetime  wlthdrawato  of 
$15,000  for  higher  education  expenses  of 
children  or  for  purchase  of  a  principal  resi- 
dence. Such  wlthdrawato  escape  the  normsl 
10  percent  penalty  for  wlthdrawato  from 
IRAs  before  sge  59%  but  are  stlU  taxable  as 
ordinary  income. 

In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  for  purchase 
of  a  principal  residence,  allows  the  taxable 
Income  to  be  spread  over  three  years. 
TiTLS  in.  BOMUS  nrrsKSST  ros  nu 

OOimUBUTIOIlS  ST  LOW  OiCOlIX  TAXPATSBS 

Establishes  bonus  payments  of  14  percent 
of  the  original  principal  for  IRA  contribu- 
tions held  for  7  years  by  individuato  with 
gross  income  (including  tax  preference 
items  such  as  the  excluded  portion  of  long 
term  capital  gains)  under  $12,000.  or  by  cou- 
ples with  combined  groas  Income  under 
$18,000. 

Bonua  to  paid  to  the  IRA  at  the  end  of  the 
7  years. 

Minimum  contribution  of  $500  per  year 
and  maximum  of  $1000  per  person  or  $2000 
per  couple. 

All  other  IRA  rules  spply.  Contributknis 
are  tax-deductlbie.  — minf  in  the  account 
are  tax  free,  wlthdrawato  are  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income  in  the  year  of  withdrawal,  aitd 
wlthdrawato  are  subject  to  additional  10  per- 
cent penalty  unless  made  after  age  50H  or 
for  higher  education  or  purchase  of  a  mind- 
pal  residence. 
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Additional  contributions  to  the  IRA 
beyond  the  amounU  eligible  for  a  bonus  sre 
allowed  up  to  the  nonnal  limits. 

Principal  amounts  eUgtble  for  bonus  pay- 
menU  ai«  deemed  to  be  the  last  funds  with- 
drawn from  the  IRA. 

Income  in  the  year  contributions  are  made 
determines  ellglbillty  for  bonus.  Income 
limlU  are  not  indexed  for  Inflation,  so  the 
program  wfU  tend  to  phase  out  without  fur- 
ther Congressional  actkm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  an  en- 
couragement for  all  small  savers,  a 
stronger  encouragement  for  longer 
term  savings,  and  a  special  bonus  to 
make  loiw-term  savings  more  attrac- 
tive for  low-Income  people  who  are 
hardly  saving  at  all  at  present.  While 
one  intent  of  the  biU  is  to  encourage 
younger  workers  to  tie  up  more  sav- 
ings for  the  long  tenn.  it  also  gives  a 
particularly  large  tax  break  to  older 
people  living  on  small  amounts  of  in- 
vestment Income.  Pbr  example,  with  a 
25  percent  tax  credit  against  $2,000  of 
interest  and  dividends,  a  poor  elderly 
couple  in  the  14-  to  16-percent  margin- 
al tax  bracket  gets  as  much  of  a  tax  re- 
duction as  it  would  by  excluding  about 
$3,500  from  its  taxable  income. 

As  opposed  to  an  exclusion,  the  25- 
percent  tax  credit  against  interest  and 
dividends— title  I— gives  an  equal  tax 
break  In  actiial  dollars  to  all  taxpayers 
regardless  of  their  marginal  brackets. 
Everyone  wIU  save  $250  in  taxes  on 
$1,000  of  investment  income;  whereas 
with  an  exclusion,  the  70-percent  mar- 
ginal   bracket    taxpayer    saves    $700 
whUe  the  14-percent  bracket  taxpayer 
saves  only  $140.  While  the  credit  does 
give  the  lower  Income  person  a  higher 
effective  yield  on  his  investment,  the 
revenue    loss    to    the    Government 
should  be  lower  than  with  an  exclu- 
sion. That  is.  for  the  same  revenue 
loss,  you  can  give  a  break  to  a  larger 
amount  of  investment  Income  with  a 
25-perc«it  credit.  In  addition,  by  tar- 
geting  the  break  more   toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  Income  scale,  we 
should  achieve  higher  new  capital  for- 
mation in  relation  to  the  revenue  loss. 
Most  higher  income  taxpayers  already 
have  enough  investment  income,  that 
is.  $1,000  to  $2,000  worth,  to  exhaust 
the  full  value  of  this  incentive,  while 
lower  income  taxi>ayers  do  not.  At  the 
margin,    therefore,    the    high-income 
people  get  no  incentive  to  add  to  their 
savings  while  the  lower  income  people 
do  get  such  an  Incentive.  The  25-per- 
cent credit  increases  that  incentive  for 
the  lower  brackets  while  diminishing 
the    revenue   loss   from   the   hi^er 
brackets. 

TlUes  II  and  HI  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  turn  individual  retirement 
accounts  (IRA's)  into  one  of  our  most 
Important  vehicles  for  long-term  sav- 
ings. Making  everyone  eligible,  elimi- 
nating the  15-percent  rule,  setting  the 
contribution  limit  at  a  uniform  $2,000 
per  worker  or  spouse,  and  eliminating 
the  separate  spousal  IRA  aU  should 
make  these  accounts  irimpler  to  admin- 
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ister  and  increase  their  attractiveness 
to  financial  institutions.  Increasing 
their  flexibility  by  providing  for  hous- 
ing and  education  withdrawals  with- 
out pmalty  should  make  them  more 
attractive  to  younger  workers,  for 
whom  these  are  two  of  the  most  Im- 
portant purposes  of  long-term  savings, 
aside  from  retirement.  The  bonus  pay- 
ments of  titie  ni  should  make  these 
accounts  putlcularly  attractive  for 
low-income  workers,  who  would  other- 
wise get  relatively  less  tax  benefit 
from  tying  up  their  money  because 
their  marginal  brackets  are  so  low. 

Consider  a  taxpayer  In  the  21-per- 
cent T"^rg<"ai  bracket,  which  occurs  at 
groas    income    between    $94iOO    and 
$11,800  for  a  single  person  and  be- 
tween $13,900  and  $18,000  for  a  couple 
with  no  dependents.  If  he  puts  $1,000 
in  an  IRA  earning   10  percent  and 
keeps  it  there  to  qualify  for  the  bonus, 
at  the  end  of  7  years  he  will  have 
$2,088.  With  no  savings  incentive  at 
all,  he  would  have  only  $1,345.  while 
with   the    25-percent   tax   credit,    he 
would  have  $1,570.  In  these  last  two 
cases,  he  would  start  with  $790  of  ini- 
tial savings  after  i>aying  his  21-percent 
tax  on  the  $1,000  he  could  have  put  in 
the  IRA.  The  difference  between  IRA 
savings  totals  and  no-incentive  savings 
totals  Increases  as  the  taxpayer's  mar- 
ginal tax  bracket  gets  higher  and  de- 
creases as  the  marginal  tax  bracket 
gets  lower.  In  the  unlikely  event  that 
a  14-peroent  marginal  bracket  taxpay- 
er, that  is.  a  single  person  with  gross 
Income   from   $3,300   to   $4,400   or  a 
couple  with  gross  income  from  $5,400 
to     $7,500,     had     $1,000     before-tax 
income  to  save,  earned  10-percent  in- 
terest, and  remained  In  that  bracket 
for  7  years,  he  would  have  $2,088  in  an 
IRA  after  7  years,  including  the  bonus, 
but  he  would  have  $1,532  with  no  sav- 
ings incentive  or  $1,797  using  the  25- 
percent  credit.  His  no-incentive  and 
tax  credit  savings  would  each  be  about 
$200  higher  than  those  of  the  21-per- 
cent bracket  person,  but  his  IRA  total 
would   still   be   about   $300   to   $550 
higher  than  the  other  alternatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  37-percent 
bracket  taxpayer— gross  Income  of 
$31,900  to  $37,200  for  a  couple— who 
invested  $1,000  before  tax  at  10  per- 
cent would  have,  after  7  years,  $1,948 
in  an  IRA,  $1,137  with  a  25-percent 
credit,  or  $966  with  no  savings  incen- 
tives at  all.  These  results  are  summa- 
rized In  the  following  table: 
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Of  course  the  value  of  an  IRA  is 
most  strikingly  evident  when  one  con- 
siders its  effectiveness  for  accumulat- 
ing savings  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Take  our  21-peroent-bracket 
taxpayer,  for  example,  and  assume 
that  he  sUys  In  that  bracket  for  his 
entire  career.  Also  assume  that  he 
earns  an  average  of  8  percent  in  his 
IRA.  which  is  low  right  now  but  rea- 
sonable If  Inflation  comes  down  in  the 
future.  If  he  Invests  $1,000  every  year 
for  40  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
would  have  $279,776  In  the  IRA. 
whereas  without  the  IRA  he  would 
have  only  $132,546.  less  than  half  as 
much.  If  the  bonus  payment  of  titie 
m  remained  In  effect  for  the  entire 
period  and  he  remained  eligible,  that 
would  add  an  additional  $22,206  to  the 
IRA.  for  a  total  of  $301,978. 

I  am  iM*<ng  various  parties  to  study 
the  revenue  and  economic  effects  of 
this  bill  in  greater  detalL  However, 
one  thing  we  know  already  is  that  the 
low-income  people  at  whwn  it  is  tar- 
geted, particularly  in  titie  m.  are 
saving  very  littie  at  present.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  IRA  savings  eligible  for  the 
14-percent  bonus  will  be  new  savings 
generated  by  the  bilL  If  that  percent- 
age is  at  least  50  percent,  then  of 
every  $1,000  of  such  savings,  at  least 
$500  will  be  net  additions  to  our  capi- 
tal markets. 
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The  Government's  revenue  loss  from 
each  $1,000  is  about  $190  to  $200  in 
the  first  year,  since  the  21-percent 
marginal  bracket  is  the  highest  that 
qualifies.  Second  year  revenue  loss  is 
around  $21.  21  percent  of  $100  inter- 
est, and  lost  taxes  on  interest  in  suc- 
ceeding years  are  similarly  smalL 
After  7  years,  the  Government  incurs 
a  cost  of  $140.  The  total  cost  to  the 
Government  after  7  years  is  still  under 
$500  and  the  "discounted  present 
value"  of  that  costs  taken  all  in  the 
first  year  is  in  the  range  of  $400  or 
less. 

To  sum  up.  $500  of  new  capital  has 
been  generated,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  $200  the  first  year  and 
lesser  amounts  thereafter  to  finance 
the  tax  cut.  The  remaining  $300  is  an 
addition  to  the  supply  of  private  capi- 
tal and  tends  to  reduce  its  price,  that 
is.  interest  rates.  If  the  bill  is  success- 
ful in  generating  large  amounts  of  new 
capital,  it  will  have  two  kinds  of  feed- 
back effect  on  the  Federal  budget. 
Pirst.  it  wID  tend  to  lower  slightly  the 
interest  rates  the  Government  must 
pay  on  its  entire  debt,  and  each  one- 
tentii  of  1  percent  drop  in  interest 
rates  can  save  the  Govemmoit  on  the 
order  of  $700  million.  Seomd.  It  wiU 
stimulate  greater  economic  activity, 
which  wiU  lead  to  Increases  in  other 
Pederal  tax  collections  and  decreases 
in  other  expenditures. 

Of  course,  the  provision  for  housing 
withdrawals,    besides    making    IRA's 
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more  attractive,  to  Intended  to  stimu- 
late the  bomlnc  industry  directly.  The 
American  Supply  Admlnlatratioa.  the 
rin^  nationel  <vganiiati<m  of  plumh- 
tatc-heattnc-cooUng -ptpinc  wholenJers 
and  a  leadlnc  advocate  of  incentives 
for  ooostructlon  and  aavinss.  enthusi- 
astically supports  this  bilL  lU  1.200 
wholesale  distribution  member  firms, 
posted  in  3.000  locations  In  50  States, 
have  unequlvocaUy  told  me.  through 
their  leadership,  that  this  provision, 
for  use  of  IRA  proceeds  to  purchase  a 
principal  residence,  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  reversing  the  economic 
downtrend  in  their  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  observations  on  several  details  of 
theblU: 

First.  TiUe  n  of  this  bill  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  Congressman 
MocMs's  HJi.  12S0.  Major  differences 
include  the  treatment  of  spouses,  al- 
lowance of  nondeductible  contribu- 
tions, the  social  security  offset,  the 
amount  of  the  total  allowable  housing 
and  education  withdrawals— $15,000  in 
HJL  2968  versus  $10,000  in  HJI.  1250. 
the  provision  in  HJI.  2968  for  spread- 
ing the  taxable  income  attributable  to 
a  housing  withdrawal  over  3  years,  and 
the  allowance  in  HJI.  2968  of  a  hous- 
ing withdrawal  for  any  purchase  of  a 
principal  residence  versus  only  the  in- 
dividual's first  principal  residence  in 
HJl.1250. 

Second.  In  either  bill,  a  spouse  work- 
ing part  time  could  qiulify  for  a  full 
$2,000  IRA  deduction  with  $2,000  of 
taxable  income.  Therefore  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  to  ex- 
clude nonworking  spouses,  whose 
value  to  the  family  is  surely  far  in 
excess  of  $2,000.  By  aUowlng  every 
couple  $4,000  of  IRA  deductions,  we 
can  enable  most  people  to  build  up 
their  accounts  rapidly  enough  to  make 
them  efficiently  manageable  without 
resorting  to  the  allowance  of  nonde- 
ductible contributions,  which  compli- 
cates the  accounts  and  make  them  less 
attractive  to  financial  institutions. 

Third.  Social  security  taxes  are  non- 
deductible and  come  off  the  top  of 
most  workers'  incomes.  Elxempt  woi^- 
ers  would  have  an  unfair  advantage  if 
they  could  get  a  personal  retirement 
savings  deduction  for  funds  available 
to  them  only  by  virtue  of  their  exemp- 
tion. Subtracting  the  avoided  social  se- 
curity taxes  from  the  allowable  IRA 
contributlcm  makes  my  bill  fairer  with 
respect  to  social  security  and  should 
he^  encourage  workers  to  participate 
In  that  system.  Note  that  this  provi- 
sioo  does  not  exclude  anyone  from  a 
maxtounn  bonus  under  title  m.  since 
any  worker  with  income  low  enough  to 
qualify  for  that  will  stlU  have  plenty 
of  aDowahle  IRA  cmtrfbutions  even  if 
he  to  exempt  from  social  security.  The 
sodal  security  provision  completely 
exehides  from  IRA's  <mly  single  work- 
ers with  exempt  earned  income  over 
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$29,200  or  couples  with  exempt  earned 
income  over  $68,400. 

Fourth.  Title  m  to  modeled  after  a 
very  suocesaful  program  in  West  do-- 
many.  Congressman  Obxen  has  also 
introduced  a  bonus  plan  modeled  on 
the  German  system,  but  hto  proposal 
to  independent  of  the  IRA  structure. 
Tying  the  bonus  idea  to  the  IRA  struc- 
ture, as  in  my  bill,  simplifies  adminis- 
tration through  the  IRA  trustee  and 
gives  the  low-income  saver  a  better 
break,  by  combining  the  IRA  advan- 
tages with  the  bonus,  in  exchange  for 
tying  up  his  money  more  securely  for 
the  long  term  and  preventing  him 
from  rolling  over  hto  capital  for  an  ad- 
ditional 7  years  and  an  additional 
bonus.  Of  course,  once  the  money  is  in 
the  IRA.  It  to  subject  to  a  10-percent 
penalty  plus  ordinary  income  taxation 
if  It  to  taken  out  for  other  than  the 
three  allowable  purposes.  Since  bo- 
nuses are  paid  only  for  contributions 
to  an  IRA.  the  capital  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  IRA  and  then  put 
back  in  to  qualify  for  another  bonus, 
and  thto  would  not  make  sense.  Note 
that  linking  the  IRA  concept  to  the 
bonus  concept  only  makes  sense  in  the 
context  of  the  provisions  of  title  II 
opening  IRA  eligibility  to  everyone 
and  increasing  the  flexibility  of  these 
accounts. 

Fifth.  Thto  bill  was  written  in  the 
context  of  current  law.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  package  to  enacted,  cutting 
marginal  tax  rates  up  to  30  percent,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  change  the  tax 
credit  of  title  I  to  20  percent  from  25 
percent.  Otherwise  the  benefits  for 
the  lowest  income  taxpayers  would  be 
greater  from  the  credit  than  from  the 
IRA  and  bonus. 

Sixth.  I  would  argue  that  for  low- 
income  taxpayers,  the  savings  incen- 
tives in  thto  bill  are  largely  equivalent 
to  a  cut  in  marginal  tax  rates,  since 
the  money  saved  to  their  marginal 
income  and  there  to  an  incentive  for 
more  annual  savings  than  most  of 
them  are  going  to  make.« 


THE  HARD  GOES  TO  OREGON 

HON.  LES  AhCOIN 

OPOKBGOil 
Of  THX  HOUSX  or  HXPRlSBrrATIVSS 

Friday.  ApHl  10.  1981 

•  BCr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  offer  the  following  review  of 
one  of  the  most  talented  Shakeq)ear- 
ean  companies  In  the  Nation.  The 
Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival  in 
Ashland,  under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Patton.  has  achieved  a  repuU- 
tion  of  excellence,  and  I  applaud  its 
continued  success. 

In  addition  to  presenting  a  rotating 
sequence  of  the  entire  Shakespearean 
repertoire,  the  Ashland  festival  pro- 
duces with  equal  quality  modem,  as 
well  as  classic  works.  I  welcome  thto 
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opportunity  to  give  the  Oregon  Shake- 
spearean Festival  the  recognition  It 
proudly  deserves. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sun.  Apr.  S. 
IMl] 

Thb  Bass  Ooas  TO  OssBoif 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

AsHLAin.  Oax.— Add  to  the  Ust  of  distin- 
guished Oretontons  the  name  Will  Shake- 
speare. For  It  to  throuch  lU  summer  Shake- 
speare feaUval  that  thto  town  of  15,000 
merits  a  major  spot  on  the  UA  theatrical 
map. 

The  Orefon  Shakespearean  Festival  Asso- 
ciation la  the  site  of  a  remarkable  complex, 
where  last  year  some  365.000  persons  saw  a 
dosen  plays  in  tliree  theaters.  Its  produc- 
tions are  given  In  rotating  repertory,  a 
scheme  now  regularly  emplojred  only  by  one 
other  American  theater,  San  Franctoco'i 
ACT.  the  American  Conservatory  Theater, 
meaning  that  wltiiin  a  week's  stay  ttito 
summer  youll  be  able  to  see  at  least  10  dif- 
ferent plays.  (With  the  opening  of  Its  "(Car- 
ousel" trio  of  new  plays.  Arena  Stage  also  to 
playing  on  the  now-rare  rotating  repertory 
scheme.) 

Ashland's  theatrical  beginning  was  modest 
Indeed:  three  performances  of  "The  Mer- 
cliant  of  Venice"  before  a  total  of  500  per- 
sons. It  was  the  creation  of  Angus  Bowmer, 
■on  and  grandson  of  roaming  newspaper- 
men, who  In  1935  had  come  to  teach  lengHith 
at  Ashland's  Southern  Oregon  Normal 
SchooL  Noting  remnants  of  the  old  C%au- 
Uuqua  building  In  the  heart  of  town, 
Bowner  felt  that  the  19th-century  spot 
should  revert  to  Its  old  ways,  as  a  center  for 
Rogue  River  Valley  ciUture. 

He  conned  tlie  town  fathers  Into  floating 
a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
event  They  took  the  precaution  to  protect 
their  Investment  by  booking  a  prise  fight  as 
the  afternoon  attraction.  As  It  turned  out, 
the  profits  on  the  repeated  Shakespeare 
performances  erased  the  deficit  on  the 
fight. 

It's  been  ttiat  way  ever  since,  onward  and 
upward.  In  19«4  (Shakespeare's  400th  birth- 
day year)  there  were  five  productions  for  58 
performances  before  s  total  attendance  of 
nearly  61,000.  By  1975.  there  were  sU  pro- 
ductions running  concurrently  for  366  per- 
formances and  a  total  attendance  of  211,518. 
Last  summer  13  plays  were  performed  579 
times. 

Now  the  old  Cliautauqua  waUs  form  part 
of  an  outdoor  theater  In  EUsabethean 
design  seating  1,300.  There  to  a  superbly 
equipped.  600-aeat  modem  Indoor  theater 
named  for  its  owner,  who  died  two  years 
ago.  And  there  to  also  an  adaptable  room, 
named  the  Black  Swan,  seating  roughly  150, 
where  modem.  Intimate  plays  are  fittingly 
aoootnmodated.  The  ■eaaon  now  extends 
from  February  Into  October  and  an  estimat- 
ed 91  percent  of  the  audienoes  live  outside  a 
lOO-mlle  radius  of  Ashland. 
CTlearly,  Ashland  to  doing  something  rli^t 
Its  main  attraction  to  quality.  There's  a 
cadre  of  leading  actors  wlio  appear  through 
permtoskn  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Associ- 
ation. Many  others  have  played  leading 
roles  for  some  years  and  In  Jimior  roles  are 
graduates  from  the  country's  leatUng  the- 
ater schools,  selected  through  Ashland's 
membership  In  the  League  of  Regional  The- 
aten.  wtUch  ranks  It  in  siae  and  budget 
among  Its  top  four.  But  ttito  remarkable  or- 
ganisation never  has  adileved  the  natimal 
spotlight  it  ao  clearly  merits  because  of  Its 
dlstanoe  from  the  New  York  art  center. 
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Thto  season's  "WUd  Oato"  to  an  example 
of  AshlandTs  quality.  John  O'Keefe's  tan- 
gled tale  was  an  ISth-century  companion  to 
such  "TfTT'TT  as  "The  Rivals"  and  "The 
School  for  BcandaL"  But  it  was  totally  for- 
gotten until  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Compa- 
ny revived  It  five  years  ago  In  London.  I 
found  It  overrated  then  and  very  crowded 
on  Its  small  stage  when  the  Folger  Theatre 
Oroup  had  the  wit  to  vnmeat  it  in  Washing- 
ton. Ashland's  to  far  the  liest  of  my  three 
'Wild  Oats." 

Further,  It's  a  perilously  demanding  play 
to  do.  for  It  requires  that  dashing  style  not 
easily  achieved  by  American  actors  in  wigs 
and  fancy  dress.  Because  Ashland  has  high 
vocal  standards.  I  got  many  of  the  quips 
that  had  ssUed  right  over  my  head  In  previ- 
ous exposures.  Thanks  to  the  panache  de- 
veloped through  performing  Shakespeare 
regularly,  ttito  to  a  gorgeous  production, 
spirited  and  fimny. 

A  tip-off  to  the  quality:  In  the  tiny  orches-  . 
tra  pit  was  a  real  harpsichord,  not  the  pisno 
one  might  have  found  In  many  a  produc- 
tion. Music,  under  the  direction  of  Todd 
Barton,  plays  a  vital  role  In  all  Ashland  pro- 
ductions. 

So  do  scenic  design  and  the  costuming  of 
Jeannle  Davidson.  Richard  L.  Hay,  resident 
designer  since  1969.  achieves  stunning  ef- 
fects on  the  Bowmer's  thrust  stage.  Its  ap- 
pearance and  shape  changing  for  each  of 
the  productions.  One  of  tito  challenges  to  to 
make  the  same  designs  suit  the  outdoor 
stage,  where  generally  the  plays  are  given 
without  Intermission.  Oermany  to  the  only 
country  where  Shakespeare  to  regularly  per- 
formed without  Intermissiao  and  the  effect 
on  the  plays'  narrative  drive  to  enriching. 
You  don't  have  time  to  think  of  those  plot 
boles  In  such  works  as  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  "Othello." 

"Twelfth  Ntoht"  to  having  Its  seventh 
Ashland  production  thto  year  and  over  the 
summers  Ashland  has  run  through  the 
entire  Sliakespeare  canon  of  37  plays  Uiree 
times.  Hay  seems  to  be  the  mly  dedgner  in 
the  world  to  have  created  sets  for  all  37 
works. 

Some  of  the  locate  are  Inclined  to  be  testy 
about  the  expansion  beyond  Shakespeare,  a 
practice  now  followed  by  all  the  major 
Shakespeare  festivals.  Thto  mring.  Ameri- 
can theater  to  represented  by  Arthur  Mill- 
er's "Death  of  a  Salesman"  and  C^anada's  by 
"Artichoke,"  a  new  play  by  Joanna  M. 
Glass,  whose  "To  Grandmother's  House  We 
Go"  played  recently  on  Broadway. 

Artistic  Director  Jerry  Turner  observes 
that  to  confine  productions  to  Shakespeare 
would  "risk  living  In  a  vacuum."  ao  there  are 
such  modem  works  as  Athol  Fugard's 
"Stowe  Banzl  Is  Dead"  and  "The  Islands" 
(to  be  done  thto  summer).  Pinter's  "The 
Birthday  Party,"  Albee's  "Seascape"  and 
James  McLure's  "Lone  Star." 

Executive  Director  William  W.  Patton 
keeps  hto  eyes  on  both  the  budget  and  the 
future.  With  annual  expenses  now  reaching 
$3  million.  Patttm  proudly  notes  that  Ash- 
land takes  In  over  70  percent  of  its  expenses 
at  the  box  office,  a  far  lilgber  average  than 
most  nonprofit  theaters.  But  he  says  that 
"ristaig  costs  are  a  clear  worry.  Ahead,  as 
with  Arena  Stage  and  other  LORT  theaters, 
deficits  will  loom  largn'." 

So,  already  at  work  to  "The  Next  Fifty 
Tears"  onnmlttee,  aiming  for  a  $10-milllon 
endowment  fund  by  19a6,  the  group's  SMh 
annivemry.  As  that  year  approaches.  Ash- 
land can  look  for  visits  by  now-celebrated 
alimss  such  as  TMA  Cavett.  wniiam  Hurt. 
Powers  Booth.  George  Peppard.  Eric  MlUer. 
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Le  Clanche  du  Rand.  Ridt  Hamilton  (of 
"Amadous").  Jean  Smart  (of  "PlaT).  TVs 
David  O'Brien  and  Fred!  Olster. 

If  you're  planning  your  summer  holiday, 
think  of  Oregon's  Will  and  the  Great 
Northwest  "E>o  come,"  says  Ginger  Rogers, 
who  has  a  house  near  here.  "Come,  but 
dont  stayl  The  Joy  of  Oregon  to  that  so  far 
we  don't  have  too  many  people  out  here."* 
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HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES 


HON.  PAUL  SmON 

or  nxmois 
III  THB  HOU8I  OF  RXPRXSKMTATIVBS 

Friday.  April  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  that 
would  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the 
American  CouncU  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties, the  distinguished  federation  of 
professional  and  honorary  associations 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  schol- 
arship in  the  humanities. 

The  council,  which  was  founded 
more  than  60  years  ago,  supports  indi- 
vidual scholars  through  fellowships 
and  grants  and  also  frequently  repre- 
sents the  United  States  in  formal  and 
Informal  academic  (»ntact8  with  other 
nations. 

The  Nation  owes  a  considerable  debt 
to  the  ACLS  for  its  efforts  in  foreign 
language  and  international  studies.  It 
supervised  the  Army  language  pro- 
gram during  the  Second  World  War 
and  assisted  with  the  development  of 
our  area  studies  program,  which  has 
helped  to  keep  our  leaders  and  future 
leaders  Informed  about  changing  con- 
ditions in  the  world. 

The  coimcil  has  also  published 
scholarly  works  of  its  own.  the  most 
well  known  being  the  "Dictionary  of 
American  Biogn4>hy."  which  originat- 
ed in  1921. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  recognized 
other  scholarly  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions by  granting  a  Federal  charter. 
Among  those  organizations  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  which  re- 
ceived its  charter  in  1863. 

I  am  Joined  by  my  colleagues  the 
Honqrable  William  Foro.  chairman  of 
the  Ccmunlttee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service,  the  Honorable  Fbxd 
RiCHMOHD.  chairman  of  the  Arts 
Caucus,  and  the  Honorable  Snmsr 
Yates,  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
C(munlttee  on  Interior  Appropriations, 
to  offer  thto  leglslati<m  to  recognize 
the  significant  aoccHnplishments  of  the 
Amolcan  Councfl  of  Learned  Soci- 
eties. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  woi^ 
with  me  to  secure  its  passage.* 


OP  IOWA 

nr  THX  Honsx  or 


'ATTVCS 
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•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  used  thto  forum  to  express 
my  concern  over  the  recent  wave  of 
new  acquisitions  by  major  oil  ocmipa- 
nies.  I  noted  that,  while  the  oQ  compa- 
nies (xmtinue  to  claim  they  need 
higher  prices  for  gasoline  in  order  to 
finance  energy  exploration,  they  are 
using  their  ever-growing  cash  flow  to 
go  out  and  buy  up  whole  industries. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues  attention  two  articles  that 
discuss  thto  recent  trend.  One  article 
was  written  by  the  respected  colum- 
nist Joseph  Kraft  and  appeared  on  the 
op-ed  page  of  the  Washington  Poet 
last  week.  The  other  to  a  commentary 
by  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  editor  of  Forties 
magazine,  which  imKars  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  that  publication. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow: 
[From  Forbes  Magaslnfr.  Apr.  13. 19611 
Fact  Am  OomiiaT 
(By  Malcolm  6.  Forbes) 

It's  downright  outrageous  that  ttioae  Ug 
oU  companies  are  spending  billions  to  take 
over  maior  mineral  companies  Instrari  of 
using  their  huge  cash  pQes  to  devdop  addi- 
tional energy  sources  or  for  refineries  al>le 
to  liandle  today's  far  heavier  crtides. 

They  have  the  gall  (and  blindness)  to  pay 
wtiopping  prices  for  copper  mines  and  such 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cry  out  loud  be- 
cause the  Reagan  Administratiaa  to  going  to 
cut  back  federal  funding  for  synfuri  and 
otiier  energy  research  and  iriant  devdop- 
ment. 

It's  one  tiling  to  go  into  cool— that's 
energy  related. 

But  these  other  acquisltiOM  are  about  as 
"JusUfied"  as  MobD  was  In  getting  Into  the 
cardboard  box  and  sliirt  twislWB.  and  At- 
lantic Rictifield  into  the  London  newspaper 
bustnesB. 

While  Prudentlsl  Insuianoe.  foresighted- 
ly,  soundly  (and.  cotaicidentally.  In  Uie 
natiraial  Interest),  will  be  Investtng  $400  mfl- 
Uon  as  a  limited  partner  In  energy  explora- 
tion iKoJects,  the  energy  r<»npanif  are  "di- 
versifying" out  of  energy  with  their  present 
profits  from  it. 

Is  It  Ignoraiice  or  arrogance  or  what  could 
It  be  that  makes  caievran  ($4  bOUan  for 
Amax).  Sirtiio  ($1.77  liOIlan  for  Kenneeott). 
Amoco  (Cyprus  Ifines).  Unkm  OO  (Moly- 
corp),  Atlantic  Rkdifldd  (Anaconda),  in  a 
Ume  of  natiooal  capital  scaicity  and  cortafl- 
ment  of  goveniment  enagy  snhstrtifs. 
engage  in  such  extraneoua,  gluttonous  gob- 
bling? 

If  they're  preparing  for  the  day  we  run 
out  of  on.  it's  Into  other  energy  sources 
their  liillians  should  be  going.  We're  never 
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tettm  to  run  out  of  the  need  for  enerty- 
That's  their  buatowi    prewnt  and  future. 


armn  the  Wuhlncton  Poat,  Mar.  31.  IMl] 

TRiOiLTiaT 

(By  Joaeph  Kraft) 

Standard  OU  is  buytnc  the  Kennecott 

Copper  company.  Standard  of  California  is 

buytnc    another    metal    company.    Amax. 

IfobQ  is  stm  digestinc  Montgomery  Ward. 

and  Exxon  is  still  ngurinc  out  what  to  do 

with  RaHanoe  Bectric  Conoco.  Oulf  and 

Occidental  have  all  bought  ma)or  coal  com- 


So  what?  So  nothing  from  this  comer  in 
the  way  of  a  moralistic  blast  at  the  big.  bad 
oil  companies.  But  their  acquisitive  habit 
does  raise  doubts  atx>ut  the  supply-side  eco- 
nomics so  dear  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. It  even  suggests  that,  maybe,  taxes  on 
the  oil  companies  should  be  raised. 

The  eomomic  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion center  on  the  claim  that  money  moved 
from  the  puUic  to  the  private  sector  will  be 
invested  to  improve  output  and  productivity 
in  ways  that  reduce  shortages,  diminish  in- 
flation and  promote  full  employment.  As  a 
test  for  that  theory,  the  oil  companies  are 
first  in  line. 

Thanks  to  deregxilation  and  the  shortages 
of  1974  and  1979.  the  oil  companies  are 
flush.  Texaco,  Mobil  and  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia hold  over  $3  billion  apiece  in  cash  or 
the  equivalent.  Standard  of  Ohio.  Standard 
of  Indiana.  Oulf  and  Phillips  have  nearly  $2 
billion  apiece. 

The  special  competence  of  the  companies 
bears  a  dose  relation  to  the  national  inter- 
est. What  the  companies  are  supposed  to  do 
best  is  find,  extract,  transport,  refine  and 
sell  oQ  and  gas.  The  United  States  and  its 
aUles  are  so  short  of  petroleum  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  pobcy  sometimes  gets  made  in 
Saudi  AratXa.  Ubya  and  Nigeria. 

Practically  to  the  point  of  pledging,  fur- 
thermore, oil  company  executives  said  they 
would  plow  increased  revenues  back  into 
discovery.  At  least  that  was  the  line  when 
they  were  trying  to  get  the  Congress  to  de- 
control oil  back  in  1979.  and  dilute  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax. 

Alton  Whitehouse.  the  chairman  of  Ohio 
Standard,  testified  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  July  12.  1979.  that  ".  .  .  the 
surest  investment  our  country  can  make  in 
the  short  term  ...  is  to  emphasize  tradi- 
tional oil  and  gas  exploration.  We  will  get 
the  Mggest  bang  for  our  buck  on  that  pro- 
gram." 

J.  Dennis  Bonney,  of  Standard  of  Califor- 
nia, when  aslted  what  the  company  would 
do  with  windfaU  profits,  told  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  June  25.  1979.  that 
"our  preference,  our  strong  preference, 
would  be  to  reapply  those  profits  to  rein- 
vestment in  the  oQ  and  gas  business.  .  . 

Jack  AOen.  a  spokesman  for  the  independ- 
ent prodoeers.  testifying  on  deregulation. 
t<M  a  House  subcommittee  <h)  energy  and 
power  on  May  16.  1979.  that  "the  increased 
revenue  resulting  from  this  program  would 
have  been  recyded  into  exploration  and 
drflUng.  as  has  occurred  all  during  the  histo- 
ry of  the  petroleum  industry.  .  . 

DrQling.  to  be  sure,  is  now  at  record  levels. 
but  the  companies  have  money  left  over 
that  they  are  not  putting  into  oil  and  gas 
explotaUon.  They  are  spending  tidy  sums 
Just  to  buy  off  the  present  stockholders  of 
companies  that  are  in  many  cases  good  and 
efficient  and  dont  need  any  help. 

Nobody  can  blame  the  oil  companies. 
They  are  making  sound  investments.  Metal 
companies.    In   particular,    have    been   de- 
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pressed  because  of  environmental  regula- 
tions in  this  country  and  expropriation  dan- 
gers atooad.  Both  perils  are  now  receding, 
so  the  oU  fompaniea  are  getting  into  good 
things,  and  assuring  bigger  returns  to  their 
stockholders.  But  the  fact  is  that  making 
money  available  for  investment  to  private 
wf»wp«iito«  doesn't  always  work  to  promote 
the  public  good.  Sometimes  there's  a  differ- 
ence between  national  interest  and  corpo- 
rate interest.  The  difference  emerges  when 
the  oil  companies  spend  revenues,  which  the 
country  thought  would  yield  more  energy, 
on  mere  (lnai>cial  deals. 

It  is  not  only  the  private  sector,  moreover, 
that  Invests  for  the  future.  Money  spent  by 
government  on  defense  and  education  and 
health  and  highways  and  housing  is  also  an 
investment  In  the  future.  So  Is  money  spent 
by  government  on  programs  that  avert  civil 
strife.  If  the  government  Is  short  of  fimds,  if 
it  lias  to  pinch  in  areas  that  hurt  the  whole 
society  ttadly,  then  it  makes  sense  to  look 
for  additional  revenues.  One  place  from 
which  the  public  sector  can  probably  draw 
more  money  without  doing  great  harm  is 
the  oil  industry. 

In  the  present  national  mood,  of  course,  a 
rise  in  oil  company  taxes  isn't  likely.  But  a 
large  point  is  germane.  The  play  of  free 
market  forces  does  not  by  itself  Inevitably 
promote  the  national  welfare.  The  market 
has  to  be  made  for  the  common  good— by 
thoughtful  govenunent  policy.* 
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IN  HOMAGE  TO  OMAR  BRADLEY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKIfTATIVCS 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
American  has  died.  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  served  his 
Nation  well  through  his  long  life  and 
long  military  career. 

I  remember  him  when,  as  a  small 
boy.  I  followed  the  advance  of  Ameri- 
can troops  across  Europe.  Normandy. 
St.  Lo,  the  Metz.  Remagen,  and 
Aachen  are  a  few  of  the  names  I  re- 
member and  associate  with  General 
Bradley. 

It  was  another  decade  and  a  half, 
however,  when  I  truly  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  the  "OI's  General"  As  an 
American  serviceman,  I  began  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  General  Bradley's 
sense  of  his  troops.  His  care  for  them 
and  their  condition  was  constantly 
shown. 

A  quiet,  dignified,  humble  man  In 
life.  General  Bradley  was  a  superlative 
soldier  who  shared  the  privations  of 
the  field  with  his  troops,  formulated 
innovative  strategies  for  victory,  and 
frequently  displayed  his  personal 
courage  and  dedication  in  battle. 

We  remember  Omar  Bradley  for  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation.  We 
praise  him  for  his  courage  and  the 
glory  of  his  victories.  But  first  and 
foremost,  we  revere  and  respect  him 
for  his  qualities  as  a  man:  compassion- 
ate, himiane.  and  dedicated. 

Throughout  our  history  Members  of 
this   Chamber   have   paid   tribute   to 


America's  military  heroes.  We  have 
honored  and  expressed  gratitude  to 
those  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  willing  to  pay  the  highest 
price  to  Insure  that  our  citizens  ate 
safe,  and  that  the  lamp  of  freedom 
continues  to  shine  around  the  world. 

This  week  one  of  America's  truly 
great  military  leaders  passed  on:  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the 
"OI's  General."  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
88.  General  Bradley  served  as  a  soldier 
for  69  years,  longer  than  anyone  who 
has  worn  the  American  uniform.  He 
was  an  exceptional  officer  whose  bril- 
liant strategies  and  distinguished  lead- 
ership played  a  crucial  role  in  winning 
the  Second  World  War. 

Above  all.  General  Bradley  was  a  hu- 
manitarian, and  we  should  remember 
him  most  for  the  compassion  and  con- 
cern he  had  for  those  under  his  com- 
mand. He  was  modest,  unassuming, 
and  reticent.  He  was  a  warrior  totally 
devoted  to  saving  the  lives  of  his  men. 
His  battle  plans  consistently  provided 
extraordinary  results  at  the  cost  of 
relatively  few  casualties.  Unlike  many 
who  have  worn  the  stars  and  given  the 
command  to  kill  and  be  Itllled.  Omar 
Bradley  was  loved  by  his  troo|}s:  loved 
because  he  was  one  of  them,  loved  also 
because  he  understood  their  fears  and 
honored  their  sacrifice. 

With  General  Bradley's  passing  an 
era  comes  to  a  close.  The  last  of 
America's  World  War  II  commanders 
has  marched  into  history.  General 
Bradley  was  the  last  of  the  five  star 
generals. 

We  pray,  as  Omar  Bradley  must 
have,  that  America  will  not  require 
the  service  of  another  five  star  gener- 
al. Omar  Bradley's  brlUance  in  battle 
provided  us  peace,  and  it  is  peace  we 
must  strive  to  maintain.* 


PEOPLE'S  PRODUCTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WnilAM  LEHMAN 

or  PLoaioA 

III  'THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Bob  White,  has 
formed  a  nonprofit  organization 
known  as  the  people's  productivity 
program.  Its  purpose  is  to  produce 
low-cost  protein-rich  foods  from  com 
and  soy.  Mr.  White  hopes  to  begin  pro- 
duction of  this  food  in  Haiti,  where  it 
would  then  be  available  for  local  con- 
sumption as  well  as  for  export  to  other 
Caribbean  islands. 

Much  of  our  present  foreign  aid 
effort  in  Haiti  is  aimed  at  providing 
food  to  the  Haitian  people,  who  are 
the  poorest  in  our  hemisphere.  The 
needs  there  are  great,  and  Mr.  White 
believes  that  his  program  can  provide 
low-cost  food  for  the  Haitians  as  well 
as  provide  them  with  Jobs  in  the  pro- 
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ductlon  of  the  food.  He  hag  aasured 
me  that  his  proposal  has  been  re- 
viewed by  technical  experts  who  be- 
lieve the  program  has  merit 

It  is  commendable  that  persons  in 
the  private  sector  are  interested  in  de- 
velopment, and  I  support  the  idea  of 
more  private  efforts  like  this  to  sup- 
plement U.S.  Government  foreign  as- 
sistance.* 


THE  OVERWHELMING  CASE  FOR 
SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENT  IN- 
CENTIVES 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSBSBITATIVXS 

Friday.  April  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
lowest  savings  rate  of  any  industrial- 
ized nation  and  with  recent  periods  of 
negative  productivity,  it  Is  incuml)ent 
upon  this  Congress  that  we  enact  leg- 
islation to  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment. 

While  the  President's  tax  package  is 
a  significant  step  in  that  direction.  I 
feel  it  is  critical  that  we  implement 
several  additional  changes  in  our  tax 
code  to  further  ease  the  bias  against 
savings  and  investment.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  introduced  the  Compre- 
hensive Savings  Incentive  Act  of  1981. 

This  bill,  I  feel,  will  have  a  very  posi- 
tive impact  on  our  rate  of  personal 
savings  and  in  the  subsequent  growth 
of  capital  formation.  According  to 
recent  lYeasury  Department  figures, 
an  increase  of  even  1  percentage  point 
in  our  i>ersonal  savings  rate  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  of  approximately 
$20  billion  which  could  be  used  by  our 
struggllng  industries  to  modernize 
their  facilities,  to  create  Jobs,  and  to 
improve  their  overall  productivity. 

It  is  absolutely  critical  that  we 
unlock  these  sources  of  capital,  for  in 
1979  the  savings  rate  in  this  Nation 
sank  to  a  30-year  low  of  4.5  percent  for 
the  year  as  a  whole.  This  record  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  of  other  in- 
dustrialixed  nations,  many  of  which 
have  provided  tax  incentives  for  sav- 
ings. In  1977,  the  latest  year  for  which 
United  Nations  data  is  available,  the 
savings  rate  was  25  percent  in  Japan. 
17  percent  in  Belgium.  13  percent  in 
France,  13  percent  in  West  Germany, 
11  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  11  percent  in  Sweden. 

With  respect  to  productivity,  our  Na- 
tion's record  \s  equally  dismal.  From 
1947  to  1967,  productivity  in  the  pri- 
vate business  sector  increased  to  an 
average  annual  rate  of  3.2  percent. 
Ehiring  the  past  decade,  however,  pro- 
ductivity grew  less  than  half  as  fast— 
at  a  rate  of  1.4  percent  a  year.  In  1979. 
productivity  actually  declined  and  this 
reduction  continued  into  the  second 
quarter  of  1980. 

The  declining  trends  in  the  personal 
saving  rate  and  in  productivity  gains 
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have  obviously  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation problem  plagtiing  our  Nation. 
These  trends  will  not  easily  be  re- 
versed without  tax  incentives  for  in- 
creased savings  and  capital  formation. 
Since  the  household  sector  in  recent 
years  has  accounted  for  63  to  80  per- 
cent of  total  gross  saving  in  the 
Nation,  specific  incentives  for  personal 
saving  are  essential  to  an  effective 
anti-inflation  effort  in  order  to  pro- 
mote long-term  economic  growth. 

Clearly,  in  the  past,  our  tax  policies 
have  resulted  in  our  Government 
taxing  all  forms  of  risk-taking  so  heav- 
ily that  the  risks  are  no  longer  worth 
taking.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
now  ranks  seventh  in  productivity, 
au>ital  investment,  and  economic 
growth,  after  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Canada,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Let  me  also  say,  however,  that  a 
major  concern  we  all  have  regarding 
tax  incentives  for  saving  is,  of  course, 
the  impact  on  Federal  tax  revenues. 
This  is  an  especially  important  point 
at  this  time  when  the  Federal  budget- 
ary deficit  has  been  increasing  stead- 
ily. We  must  remember,  however,  that 
over  the  long  run.  an  increased  level  of 
private  and  capital  formation  will  pro- 
vide more  than  offsetting  economic 
benefits  to  this  Nation,  particularly  in 
its  anti-inflationary  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  closely  examine  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Comprehensive  Savings 
Incentive  Act  of  1981  and  to  cosponsor 
this  bill,  which  will  complement  the 
President's  own  economic  recovery 
program. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Rbcobo 
the  text  of  my  bill.  HR.  2533. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  recent  article  written  by 
Sylvia  Porter  entitled  "Investment 
Tax  Policies  Hurting  UJS."  I  would 
recommend  that  my  colleagues  take  a 
few  moments  and  read  this  excellent 
presentation  of  the  need  for  savings 
and  investment  incentives. 

HJl.  2S33 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  to  provide  incmtives  for  savings 

by  individuals 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SxcnoH  1.  Short  Tttlk. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Savings  IncenUve  Act  of  1961". 
Sk.  Z-  Incxessx  n  Exclusion  or  Divumjius 

AND  iNmXST  RacnVKD  BT  INBIVIDOALB. 

(a)  QcNXBAL  Rule.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 116(b)  of  the  Internal  Revalue  Code  of 
19M  (relating  to  maximum  dollar  amount  of 
exclusion  of  dividends  and  interest  received 
by  Individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$a0O  ($400"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000  ($100". 

(b)  Exclusion  ICabb  Pbmanxnt.— Subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  404  of  the  Crude  OQ 
vnndfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1960  is  amended 
by  s^rfMng  out  ".  and  before  January  1, 
1083". 
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(c)  EriiLiivt  Oats.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1960. 

SBC.   3.   INCBSASK  IN   DOUJU  IJHTTATIOII  ON 

DBtucnoN  roa  RanaaiBNT  SAvnras. 

(a)  OsNiBAL  Rule.— 

(1)  Ambnoiibnt  or  sbction  sit.— ftra- 
graph  (1)  of  aectkm  219(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (rriating  to  maxi- 
mum deduction)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,900"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,500". 

(2)  AMXNnoNT  or  sacnoN  sso.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  230(bXl)  of  boA  Code 
(relating  to  maximum  deduction)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,750"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$3,000". 

(b)  CONFOUdNC  AMmimUTTS.— 

(1)  Subclause  (n)  of  section 
219(bK7MAKii)  is  smendfd  by  striking  out 
"$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"$2,500". 

(2)  Subsections  (aXl)  and  (b)  of  aeetioo 
408  of  such  Code  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$1,500"  each  place  It  appean  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,500". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  406(d)  of  su^  Code  Is  mmm^^A  by 
striking  out  "$1,750"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$3,000". 

(4)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  406  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,500" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"$2,500". 

(c)  EffBLiitA    Oatb.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  aft*r  December  31. 1960. 
Sac.  4.  iNcaxAsx  in  Capitai.  Gains  Dkbuo- 

TION. 

(a)  In  OxaiXAL.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1202  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cttde  of  1954 
(relating  to  deduction  for  capttal  gains)  Is 
»nwiMW»ri  by  striking  out  "60  percent"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "70  percent". 

(b)  Rbwction  in  Raix  or  Alrbnativx 
BCnmfuif  Tax.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  55 
of  such  (Tode  (rdating  to  alternative  mini- 
mum tax  imposed)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(a)  Altbwativb  Minimum  Tax  Im- 
posis.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  other  than 
a  corporation,  if — 

""(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

""(A)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  altetna- 
tive  minimum  taxable  inoome  as  exceeds 
$20,000.  but  does  not  exceed  $60,000,  plus 

•"(B)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive mtoimiim  taxaUe  income  as  exceeds 
$60,000.  exceeds 

•"(2)  the  regular  tax  for  the  taxable  year, 
then  there  is  imposwl  (in  addition  to  all 
other  taxes  imposed  by  tills  title)  a  tax 
equal  to  the  amount  of  suA  excess.". 

(c)  CoNTOBMiNa  Ambobibr.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  170(eXl)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  rharitaWe  deductions  for  contri- 
butions of  capital  gain  property)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "40  percent"  and  Insetting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "'SO  percent". 

(d)  Section  1201(aX2)  (relating  to  alterna- 
tive tax  for  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""38  percent"  and  Inaefting  In 
Ueu  tliereof  "21  percent". 

(e)  EfrM-inB  Daxk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  h*»tT"''»y  after  December  31. 1960. 

VFmn  the  Washington  Star] 

iMVBsnfBrr  Tax  Poucbs  Hukiuu  tnb 

UmrsD  SrAias 

(By  Syhria  Porter) 

It  has  became  a  dtehe  to  Uame  the  VJ&. 

tax  system  for  the  destructive  fact  that  we 


i 
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fir  l«a  tlUD  the  dttMoa  of 
oCbar  tnduatrtel  nattanB.  pwtieulu'ly 
)  of  JapoD  and  West  Ocraianjr. 

It  BOW  to  gwMinJly  raoosnlaed.  too.  that 
ma  Btaitlk^br  low  loveli  of  aavtnai  and  in- 
ifliiiiiiil  are  the  key  faetora  in  our  failure 
to  produce  the  capttal  to  finance  the  real 
eeonomtr  growth  for  whl^  we  ream  so 
itneplj  and  which  la  trnperattre  to  our  well- 
balnc  aa  IndMduala  and  as  a  natlao. 

Bat  Joat  how  much  of  a  penalty  does  the 
XJA  tax  ajratem  tmpoae  oo  tnTestment? 

How  does  the  VA  eompare  with  seven 
other  BMjor  industrial  nations  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  investaaent  Income? 

In  a  dramatic  virtually  unnoticed  study, 
"VA  Performance  in  a  (»obal  Penpectlve." 
baaed  on  IMO  daU  developed  by  the  ac- 
oountliw  firm  of  Price  Waterbouse  A  Co., 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  aeros  in  on 
'  these  points. 

for  instance,  two  men— one 
eanilnc  960,000  a  year  in  salary  and  the 
other  earning  $90,000. 

*ff"'r"  In  addition,  that  each  man  has 
investment  income  from  dividends,  interest 
and  capital  gatais. 

How  would  these  men  have  made  out 
under  V&  tax  laws  and  under  those  of  the 
seven  other  countries?  The  findings  actually 
hurt. 

The  UJB.  dtiaen  with  a  salary  of  $50,000  a 
year  idus  investment  income  would  have 
paid  nA  cents  in  taxes  on  every  dollar  of  in- 
vestment jncwne  This  compares  with  a  tax 
of  Juit  14.4  cenU  in  Japan:  11.8  oenU  in 
West  Oennany.  7.3  cents  in  France.  E>ven 
Britain,  widely  known  for  its  heavy  taxes. 
would  have  taken  a  smaller  bite— 33.S  cents 
per  doDar. 

Only  Sweden,  with  iU  acknowledged  wel- 
fare state,  would  have  taken  more  in  taxes 
than  the  United  States— 53.7  cents. 

Par  the  man  earning  $90,000  a  year,  the 
tax  bite  is  lower,  as  you  would  expect— 19 
cents  on  each  dollar  of  investment  Income. 
Bat  the  relative  tax  rate  is  stOl  higher  in 
the  United  States,  again  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Sweden. 

A  Japanese  family  in  the  same  drcum- 
stanrea.  as  an  Illustration,  would  pay  only 
9.7  cents.  A  Ftench  family  actually  would 
receive  a  tax  credit  of  5.4  cents  per  addition- 
al dollar  of  Investment  income. 


What  would  happen  to  all  these  figures  if 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposals  to 
cut  taxes  on  investment  income  were  to  be 
adopted?  The  proposals  wont  be  adopted— 
certainly  not  as  they  have  been  submitted 
to  Oongreaa.  But  Just  f<»-  our  own  informa- 
tion. If  the  Reavm  program  to  cut  taxes  on 
liinisliniiil  income  became  law,  the  33.5 
cents  tax  on  Investment  income  for  the  indi- 
vidual earning  $50,000  a  year  in  salary 
would  come  down  to  25.4  rmts 

Thia  tax  {eduction  would  shift  the  DJB. 
tax  burden  from  second-highest  to  the 
foarth-hWieat  among  the  eight  countries: 
Better  than  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  CSanada.  but  stm  lagging  Japan.  West 
aatnany.  France  and  Italy. 

Por  the  individual  eamliw  $30,000  a  year 
In  salary,  the  investment  tax  bite  would  fall 
to  14.S  cents:  Itetter  than  Sweden  and 
bat  stai  worse  than  the  five  other 
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Japan  was  the  leader,  followed  by  West 
Oeimany.  France,  Canada.  Sweden,  the 
United  Statea.  Italy  and  the  United  King- 


Another  sobering  note:  Between  1974  and 
IMO.  the  U.&  cany  to  sixth  among  the 
el^t  natttrrt  on  a  NYSE  index  showing  real 
growth,  inflatlnn  and  unemploy- 


Had  our  rate  of  tovestment  in  financing 
our  economic  growth  grown  as  fast  as 
Japan's  to  the  span  since  1973,  U.S.  econom- 
ic expansion  would  have  equalled  Japan's.* 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 
WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  runnrvfuoA 

a  THK  HOnSB  OP  RXntBSHTATTVB 

Friday,  AprU  10.  19S1 
•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
school  guidance  programs  have  long 
been  a  growing  and  vital  part  of  a 
child's  educational  experience  in 
America.  It  has  been  through  the  per- 
sistant efforts  of  this  professional 
class  that  has  so  contributed  to  the 
human  aspect  of  education. 

As  an  organization,  the  American 
School  Counselors  Association  has 
provided  the  Impetus  in  meeting  a 
longstanding  challenge  in  the  educa- 
tional field.  The  ASCA  has  arisen  to 
the  occasion  to  meet  this  challenge  as 
a  communicator  between  the  school 
and  the  public.  School  counselors  help 
parents  understand  their  child's  frus- 
trations with  school  and  social  prob- 
lems. They  involve  members  of  the 
community  in  programs  of  career  edu- 
cation and  in  general,  serve  the  com- 
munity as  an  instrument  of  under- 
standing. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  they  have  so 
appropriately  called  for  a  National 
School  Guidance  Week.  May  4-8.  1981. 
I  am  excited  about  the  potential  that 
exists  in  enlightening  the  public  to  the 
quality  programs  of  school  gtildance 
and  counseling  during  this  time. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  vital  element  of  the  educa- 
tional system  by  recognizing  and  sup- 
porting National  School  Guidance 
Week.* 


TO  ELIMINATE  FREE  MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  MERCHANT  SEAMEN 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

onLLmois 
IK  THK  HOU8K  OP  RSPKESDrTATTVIS 

Friday.  AprU  10.  1981 

•  BCr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  £b)eaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  HJi.  3223. 
an  administration  bill  "to  eliminate 
free  medical  care  for  merchant 
seamen,  to  permit  closure  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purjXMes."  Mr.  Bsothill.  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Joins  me  as  a  cosponsor.  Together  we 
believe  the  administration  makes  a 
compelling  case  in  support  of  the  bill's 
enactment.  The  thrust  of  the  adminis- 
tration's rationale  is  embodied  in  Sec- 
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retary  Schweiker's  AprU  2.  1981.  letter 
of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker.  The 
Secretary's  cogent  analysis  foUows: 

The  entitlement  merchant  seamen  now 
have  to  free  medical  care  at  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  enacted  to  1798,  is  an 
anachronism.  The  original  piupose  of  the 
entitlement  was  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
communicable  diseases  that  could  be 
brought  toto  the  country  trota  foreign  ports 
at  a  time  when  there  were  few  medical  facil- 
ities to  American  port  cities.  Today,  those 
cities  have  sufficient  medical  facilities. 
Moreover,  through  the  years,  this  entitle- 
ment has  been  expanded  from  oceangoing 
seamen  to  tugboat  operators,  fishermen, 
off-shore  drilling  crewmen,  and  others. 
Thus,  a  program  that  was  originally  de- 
signed to  provide  occasional  onshore  bene- 
fits for  seamen  who  spend  most  of  their 
days  at  sea  has  become,  to  effect,  a  free 
Government  health  delivery  program  for  a 
selected  occupation. 

The  provision  of  free  Qovemment  health 
care  for  this  one  group  is  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted.  Merchant  seamen,  as  is  the 
case  for  other  employee  groups,  can  and  do 
obtato  health  care  through  non-Federal 
providers  and  health  insurance  through  em- 
ployer group  plans  or  otherwise. 

Moreover,  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital and  cUnic  system  is  under-used  and  all 
of  the  hospitals  are  located  to  cities  with  an 
adequate  or  excess  suiiply  of  hospital  beds. 
Thus,  the  bill  would  not  appreciably  affect 
merchant  seamen's  access  to  care. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  entitlement  of 
merchant  seamen  to  free  medical  care,  and 
to  addition  permit  us  to  dose  down  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  no  longer  needed 
for  the  care  of  merchant  seamen. 

We  totend  to  permit  States,  local  ccmunu- 
nities.  and  other  governmental  agencies 
that  wish  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
conttoued  operation  of  individual  hosptlals 
to  submit  to  us  a  statement  of  totent  and  a 
plan  by  July.  Upon  approval  of  the  plan, 
the  hospital  concerned  would  be  permitted 
to  conUnue  to  accept  patients  toto  fiscal 
year  1983  under  existing  facility  and  re- 
source sharing  arrangements,  pending  com- 
pletion of  the  transfer  of  the  hospitaL 

We  estimate  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  eliminate  departmental  expenditures 
of  $83  million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $150  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $160  million  for 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1088,  and  c«Hnpa- 
rable  savings  thereafter. 

HJI.  3333 

A  bill  to  eliminate  free  medical  care  for  mer- 
chant t^mm,  to  permit  closure  of  Public 
Health  Service  haqritals.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepTtaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoreu  astembled, 

SHORT  TTtLX 

Sacnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Merchant  Seamen  Health  Services  Repeal 
Act". 

■uMoiATioii  OP  amTLUBrr  to  hkalth 
siBvicn  poa  uncHsirr  SEAnn 

Sac.  3.  (aXI>  Sections  3(h).  333(a).  and 
333(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  333(e)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "entitled  to  care  and  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  persons". 
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(S)  Tte  heading  to  section  333  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "ssambi"  and  to- 
serting  Instead  "poaom  una  qussab- 
niB". 

(4)  SacUon  333(aX3XC)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seaman"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "persons  under  quarantine". 

(b)  The  amendmcnta  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  effective  October  1, 
1981. 
ELnaHAnoN  or  aaquiaiiiBrr  poa  MAORAai- 

nra  PCTUC  HEALTH  SOIVICS  BOSPITAU 

Sac.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
818  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropri- 
ation Anthorlaation  Act.  1074  are  repealed.* 


CETA  CUTS  HARMFUL  TO 
INDIANS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

opcAUPoamA 

IH  THE  HOnSB  OP  UrBSSSMTATIVBS 

Friday.  AprU  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government's 
relationship  with  native  Americans 
and  Indians  is  a  tale  of  broken  prom- 
ises, mistreatment  and  malfeasance. 

Indian  reservations  are  economic  dis- 
aster areas.  Unonployment  averages 
five  and  a  half  time  the  national  rate. 
Job  opportimities  are  all  too  rare,  and 
children  are  not  receiving  adequate 
educational  and  vocational  training. 

In  the  fact  of  this  ongoing  catastro- 
phe, the  administration  proposes  to 
sharply  cutback  programs  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA).  These  cuts  will 
cause  harm  throughout  the  country 
but  will  wreak  especially  great  havoc 
on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Indian  and  Native  American 
CETA  Coalition  has  provided  a 
glimpse  of  the  impact  of  CETA  public 
service  employment  cuts  on  Indian 
communities.  Excerpts  from  this 
report  follow: 

In  calling  for  the  termination  of  all  CETA 
P8E  programs,  the  Admtolstratlon  said  that 
P8E  woAers  would  have  three  options: 
become  absorbed  on  regular  state  or  local 
government  payrolls:  be  placed  to  an  unsub- 
sidiaed  private  sector  Job:  or  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  In  Indian  Country,  these 
altemaUves  dont  exist. 

Tribal  governments  have  very  limited 
sources  of  tocome  with  which  to  pay  their 
regular  employeea.  Many  tribal  staff  posi- 
Uons  are  sustained  through  other  federal 
programs,  some  of  which  are  also  slated  for 
budget  cuts. 

There  is  very  little  private  sector  employ- 
ment on  most  reservatlona.  This  Is  reflected 
to  unemployment  ratea  of  40  percent.  50 
percent.  70  percent  and  ^wve  for  many  res- 
ervation areas.  CETA  PSE  programs  have 
done  more  than  any  other  single  federal 
effort  to  directly  address  the  Indian  unem- 
ployment problem.  There  are  no  priy^ 
sector  Jobs  to  replace  the  loss  of  these  PSE 
slots. 
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Off-reservation  employment— "seektog 
employment  elsewhere"  to  the  language  of 
the  budget  cut  documents— is  hardly  an  al- 
ternative either.  Many  reservations  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  the  large  dtles 

with  expanding  Job  markets.  Indian  workers 
to  the  cities  suffer  from  unemployment 
ratea  that  are  as  high  or  higher  than  those 
affecting  any  other  minority  group. 

The  Inevitable  effect  of  the  termination  of 
over  7.000  Indian  CETA  FSE  Jobs  wUl  be 
that  many  of  these  workers  will  have  to 
apply  for  public  ssslstanoe.  Nowhere  to  the 
Administration's  budget  iHtiposals  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  costs  of  BIA  or  other 
welfare  payments  that  will  result  from  the 
termination  of  Indian  PSE  programs. 

On  aU  reservations.  Indian  PSE  programs 
are  used  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  eco- 
nomic, community  and  human  reaource  de- 
velopment efforts.  The  suddm  wlUidrawal 
of  PSE  funding  wiU  collapse  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities, since  tribal  governments  have  no 
other  means  to  sustato  them. 

The  PSE  activities  now  operated  by  the 
Papago  Tribe  to  southern  Arisona  typify 
what  is  happening  all  over  Indian  Country. 

The  Tribe  has  established  a  number  of  en- 
terprises to  build  an  economic  base  on  the 
reservation.  Papago  Farms,  a  tribal  enter- 
prise, has  35  peroott  of  its  manpower  needs 
provided  by  CETA  .  .  .  Papago  Livestock 
Center,  which  maintains  pens,  feed,  and 
provides  veterinary  services  to  tribal  ranch- 
ers and  to  the  tribal  herd,  has  40  percent  of 
the  labor  force  provided  by  CETA  ...  a 
conmiimity  farm  has  been  developed  to  pro- 
vide the  community  with  fresh  produce. 
Without  CETA  funding,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  support  itself  and  development  will  be 
impoasible  .  .  .  The  development  of  an 
adobe  brickmaktog  operatkm  is  under  way. 
Teimination  of  the  CETA  funding  may 
mean  the  termination  of  this  district  enter- 
prise .  .  .  Papago  Tribal  Utility  Authority 
has  10  percent  of  iU  staff  funded  by  CETA 
.  .  .  The  CETA  program  funds  50  percent  of 
the  services  provided  under  the  direction  of 
the  Headstart/Early  Childhood  agencies 
.  .  .  The  Elderly  Program's  funding  for  50 
percent  of  IU  staff  is  from  the  CETA  pro- 
gram .  .  .  CETA  participants  oomiHise  more 
than  SO  percent  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices non-professional  staff  to  the  Indian 
clinics  and  to  the  Sells  IHS  Hospital  .  .  . 
CETA  participants  make  up  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  staff  to  the  BIA  schools  on 
the  reservation  ...  In  many  districts  on  the 
leaervatlon.  CETA  provides  100  pooent  of 
the  manpower  providing  such  services  to 
district  residents  as  home  repair,  electricai 
and  plumbing  matotenance,  additions  of 
indoor  bathnxNns.  and  the  reconstruction  of 
old  homes. 

The  passage  of  the  original  CETA  Act  late 
to  1973  opened  up  a  major  resource  for 
Indian  tribes  and  organisations.  It  gave 
them  direct  access  to  a  meaningful  level  of 
resources  with  whk^  they  could  address  the 
most  serious  economic  problem  facing 
Indian  conununitles— Uie  lack  of  Job  trato- 
Ing  and  employment  opportunities.  The 
wholesale  reduction  to  these  resources 
would  be  tragic  not  only  to  terms  of  the 
future  of  Irtdian  people  and  Indian  conunu- 
nlties.  but  to  terms  of  the  loss  of  the  trust 
which  aU  Americans  have  pledged  to  their 
Indian  neighbors."* 
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EL  SALVADOR:  CONFUSION  AND 
MISINFORMA'nON 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 


ATtvas 


opsaoaoiA 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OP 

Friday,  April  10. 1981 
•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  last 
night  the  Toung  Americans  for  Free- 
dom group  at  American  University  in- 
vited me  to  speak  to  them  about  the 
misinformation  evident  in  the  Ameri- 
can media  and  In  some  religious  circles 
regarding  the  issue  of  El  Salvador. 
The  discussion  that  followed  with  the 
students,  especially  with  those  attend- 
ing who  were  militant  supporters  of 
the  terrorist  Farabundo  Marti  Nation- 
al Liberation  Front  and  its  political 
arm.  the  so-called  Democratic  Revcriu- 
tionary  Front,  revealed  abysmal  igno- 
rance of  the  broader  policy  issues. 

No  American  particularly  enjoys  or 
approves  of  authoritarian  government. 
However,  the  possibility  for  reform, 
for  liberalization,  for  the  creation  of 
representative  government  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  more  of  its  dtizens 
exists  under  them.  If  you  replace  an 
authoritarian  government  with  a 
Marxist-Leninist  totalitarian  regime,  a 
rigid  form  of  government  run  on  ccmu- 
mand  principles,  you  lose  all  hope  of 
transformation  to  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

So  that  idealistic  reformers  who  im- 
patiently demand  instant  perfection  in 
solutions  may  perhaps  better  under- 
stand. I  am  enclosing  the  text  of  my 
remarks  at  American  University. 
El  Salvadob:  Cokpusioh  ahd 

MiSIHPOBMATKMI 

In  the  six  years  I've  been  serving  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepcesenU- 
tives  on  the  Armed  Servioes  Committee,  we 
have  conttauously  examined  Soviet  strategy 
and  policy  thrusts  as  well  as  their  hardware 
and  military  movemmts. 

To  those  who  have  some  uixinstanding  of 
the  vital  strategic  toterest  of  the  Kremlto 
leaders  to  »»»«in**hitny  control  over  Poland 
and  the  other  Easter  European  sateUttes. 
and  the  potential  for  a  cosmic  increase  to 
Soviet  power  over  the  Pree  World  by  ad- 
vances through  Afghanistan  toto  Iran  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  let  alone  the  Kremlto's 
chances  for  wtoning  the  resource  war  for 
Africa's  minerals,  the  furor  over  El  Salvador 
has  to  be  something  of  a  secondary  priority. 

The  Communist  terrorist  insurgency  to  B 
Salvador  is  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
takeover  ot  Nicaragua  to  1979  by  Sandinis- 
tas. Generally  the  Communists  prefer  to 
spend  several  years  consoUdating  their  gains 
before  engaging  to  major  acU  of  sggreaiten 

f  pom  t-nfflBr 

But  starting  to  December  1979.  with  full 
Soviet  backing,  the  NIcaraguans  and  Salva- 
doran  revolutlonariea  were  ghren  aU  the 
Soviet  Bloc  aid  they  could  absorb  and  even 
more  to  bring  to  a  boU  a  Central  American 
ketUe  of  economic  and  poUtkal  chaos, 
terror,  counter-terror,  refugeea.  and  near 
famine  to  El  Salvador. 

Why?  Why  did  the  Soviet  strateglsU 
decide  to  launch  so  hard  a  blow  at  B  Salva- 
dor? Unlike  Nicaragua,  tiny  El  Salvador 
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not  have  a  ■trmtedc  gaocnphlc  posl- 
ttOD  on  two  ooMBs.  B  Sklrador  ia  not  the 
ittc  of  a  poaribig  alternative  canal,  and  haa 


Die  aoavcr.  I  beUere.  and  I  am  supported 
toy  a  nuDnber  of  European  and  American  an- 
alyalB.  ia  that  B  Salrador'a  value  to  the  So- 
Tieta  la  ■■  a  dtotractlon.  an  armed  leftist  In- 
surrection and  disturtoanoe  close  to  America, 
earried  out  with  as  much  savacery  and 
hJOBrtshert  as  possible  in  coordination  with 

llie  next  queaUon  Is  from  what  Is  it  sup- 
to  be  dtatractlnc  us?  I  think  It  Is  in- 
to take  attention  away  from  what 
the  Red  Army  Is  dotec  In  Af chanlstan  and 
alflBc  the  borders  of  Iran  where  30,000  new 
troops  have  very  recently  been  stationed. 
And  it  la  also  rtwlgnwl  to  take  attention 
away  fron  ev«its  in  Poland,  eapedally  from 
the  tremendous  buildup  of  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  military  forces  inside  and 
azooDd  Poland. 

Ifow  there  Is  hard  evidence  to  back  this. 
qpriDc  at  almost  the  same  time  the 
of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party. 
Hanrtal.  wait  to  Moscow  shoppinc 
for  weapons  for  the  terrorists,  bis  brother 
IteM.  arrived  in  New  York  City  to  start  an 
organUnc  tour.  His  purpose  was  to  set  up 
and  coordinate  local  groups  in  solidarity 
with  the  Salvadoran  terrorists,  and  to  feed 
false  Information  on  El  Salvador  to  Mem- 
bers of  Oopgreas  and  their  staff  aides. 

As  we  will  discuss  in  a  few  minutes.  Farid 
Haadal  was  very  suooeasfuL 

ObvfcNisiy  Pwld  Handal  was  not  the  only 
agent  for  the  revolutionary  terrorists  carry- 
ing out  International  organizing.  Similar 
misslnns  were  sent  to  Western  Europe  and 
to  other  lAttn  American  countries. 

B  Salvador  is  as  prominent  in  the  Europe- 
an beadUnea  as  It  is  here  in  America.  That  la 
a  frightening  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  Intematlanal  Soviet  propaganda  and 
diainf onnatlon  machine.  The  NATO  powers, 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America  have 
beeome  fixated  on  B  Salvador  [nlmaray  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  wanted  them  to. 

If  yoQ  have  seen  the  articles  and  commen- 
taries by  the  XJA  left,  or  heard  any  of  the 
broadeaat  by  Radio  Havana  and  Radio 
Moaoow,  you  know  there  is  a  unified  set  of 
themes  regarding  B  Salvador.  They  are: 

1.  That  B  Salvador  is  the  s(>«aUed  "next 
Vietnam."  This  is  designed  to  raise  the  spec- 
tre of  American  boys  dying  In  a  losing  fight 
against  revolutionaries  in  some  distant 
Jimgle. 

X  Next  is  the  line  that  the  U.S.-supported 
government  of  B  Salvador  Is  "repreaslte." 
and  that  coontertnsurgency  operatimis  "vio- 
late human  rights. " 

3.  Finally,  the  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture In  B  Salvador  Is  monUj  wrong  and 
that  becanse  3  percent  of  the  population 
controls  M  percent  of  the  farmland,  the 
country  suniehuai  "deserves"  to  be  given 
over  to  the  Marxtst-Itwihilst  f woes. 

The  truth  Is  that  B  SatvadcR*.  a  tiny  coun- 
try wttta  a  total  popolatlan  of  three  million 
I  as  the  Washington  Metro- 
be  compared  In  any 
way  to  Vietnam.  B  Salvador  does  not  have 
unpopulated  Jungles  providing  In- 
I  with  sanctuary.  The  pooriy  trained 
1  terrarMa  are  havtaig  trouble  ab- 
[  the  maaes  of  weapons  shipped  from 
the  flovfet  eanp  via  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
lere  handily  whipped  by  the  Salva- 
covcmment  forces  in  January's  so- 
called  "final  offeutve." 

In  Vietnam,  the  supply  lines  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  North  Vietnam  were  rela- 
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tlv^  short,  there  were  large  jungle  areas 
for  sanctuary  In  Cambodia  and  Uum.  and 
after  IMS.  the  Viet  Cong  terrorlsta  were  re- 
placed by  regular  North  Vietnamese  Army 
forces.  And  60  U.S.  military  advisers  In  El 
Salvador  cannot  rationally  be  compared  to 
the  thousands  of  American  sokliera  who 
served  in  South  Vietnam.  The  propaganda 
doesn't  hold  up  to  logic. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  about  human  righu 
violations.  The  violence  of  terrorism  and 
sabotage  was  started  by  the  Communists. 
and  the  Commtmlsts  have  used  every  atroc- 
ity in  the  book  to  provoke  counter-terror- 
ism. The  Communists  have  resorted  to  ter- 
rorism from  the  very  begiiming.  The  useful- 
ness to  the  Bolsheviks  of  seemingly  uncon- 
trolled terrorism  wgalnst  civilian  community 
and  government  leaders  made  a  lasting  Im- 
pression on  the  Communists. 

Every  revolutionary  terrorist  Is  familiar 
with  Lenin's  writings  on  terrorism.  Lenin 
tried  to  legltimlae  terrorism  by  calling  it 
"guerrilla  warfare"  and  "armed  struggle," 
but  he  was  talking  about  terrorism.  Lenin 
wrote  that  "armed  struggle  *  *  *  in  the  first 
place  alms  at  assassinating  individuals  *  *  *: 
in  the  second  place,  it  aims  at  the  confisca- 
tion of  monetary  funds  both  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  from  private  individuals." 
Remove  the  rhetoric,  and  you  see  this  Is 
murder  and  armed  robl)ery. 

Our  State  Department  and  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  even  come  up  with  a  definition 
of  terrorism,  but  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  the  definition  I  offered  five  years  ago 
that  "Terrorism  Is  a  violent  attack  on  a  non- 
combatant  community  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation,  to  achieve  a  political  or  mili- 
tary objective."  So  any  organization  which 
targets  the  civilians,  the  non-combatants, 
the  wage  earners  and  businessmen  and 
farmers  snd  magistrates,  that  burns  their 
crops  and  homes  and  businesses,  to  demoral- 
ize them,  and  make  them  acquiesce  or  col- 
laborate with  that  organization  is  a  terrorist 
grouping. 

In  EI  Salvador,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Cubans,  the  Marxist-Leninist  terrorist  fac- 
tions and  the  Salvadorean  Communist 
Party  have  been  required  to  set  up  a  unified 
directorate,  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front.  It  is  these  terrorlsU  and 
their  backers  in  Moscow  and  Havana  who 
have  forced  B  Salvador  to  experience  worst 
political  catastrophe  any  society  can  under- 
go—ctvfl  war.  anarchy  and  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order. 

I  dont  want  to  bore  you  all  to  death  with 
Lenin,  but  it  is  fssentisl  to  have  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  philosophy  of  the  Coounu- 
nisU  in  order  to  understand  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba.  Banrtinista  Nica- 
ragua and  so  on  reoognlM  no  morality  other 
than  Communist  expediency.  This  Is  what 
Lenin  had  to  say  about  that  ultimate  catas- 
trophe to  the  social  fabric  dvil  war 

"A  Marxist  cannot  regard  civH  war.  or 
guerrilla  warfare  (meaning  terrorism)  *  *  * 
as  abntvmal  and  demoralizing  in  genenO.  A 
Marxist  basis  himself  on  the  class  struggle, 
and  not  social  peace.  In  certain  pnteds  *  *  * 
the  dass  struggle  ripens  into  a  direct  dvO 
war.  Lc  into  an  armed  struggle  *  *  *.  In 
such  periods,  a  Marxist  is  obliged  to  take 
the  stand  of  dvil  war.  Any  moral  ocMidemna- 
tlon  of  dvil  war  would  be  absolutely  imper- 
missible from  the  standpoint  of  marxism." 
(On  Guerrilla  Warfare."  first  published  In 
Proletary  In  190«.  and  found  in  VoL  U  of 
Lenin's  Collected  Works.) 

When  at  its  most  savage  last  year,  we  saw 
terrorism  and  counter-terror,  criminal  vio- 
lence and  private  vengeance  combined  with 
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the  accidental  dvlllan  casualties  of  a  shoot- 
big  war  In  which  the  terrorist  forces  dress 
asdvUlans. 

What  should  we  Americans  do?  Should  we 
say  "B  Salvador  is  a  mess;  let's  give  it  to  the 
Communists?" 

No.  we  should  not  and  we  must  not.  Al- 
ready, with  assistance  from  the  new  RMgan 
Administration,  the  government  of  B  Salva- 
dor has  taken  effective  steps  to  restore 
order  and  maintain  control.  Civilian  casual- 
ties during  government  counterterrorist 
sweeps  have  been ;  reduced.  Government 
forces  are  getting  more  professional  leader- 
ship and  disdpllne. 

We  In  the  United  States  should  encourage 
that  process  to  continue,  not  withdraw  sup- 
port and  throw  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to 
the  wolves. 

One  of  the  points  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
that  the  very  existence  of  B  Salvador  as  an 
issue  internationally  is  the  work  of  the 
Soviet  propaganda  machine.  Certainly  there 
has  been  criticism  of  B  Salvador  for  many 
years,  and  from  Latin  American  govern- 
ments who  show  an  almost  traditional  anti- 
Americanism  such  as  Mexico,  which  has  no 
record  for  boasting  in  the  human  rights 
field. 

Now  there  are  people  who  ask.  "How  can 
the  revolutionaries  in  B  Salvador  be  bad 
when  they  have  the  support  of  so  many 
priests  and  nuns  who  say  It's  the  govern- 
ment down  there  that  Is  the  bad  guy?" 

I  believe  that  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  due  to  systematic  misinformation  about 
B  Salvador  that  is  being  distributed  to 
many  American  religious  by  radical.  pro- 
Marxist  activists  smong  the  clergy.  For  ex- 
ample. <me  such  network  based  here  in 
Washington.  D.C..  is  caUed  the  ReUgious 
Task  Force  on  El  Salvador— Roman  C^atho- 
lic  Steering  Committee. 

This  Religious  Task  Force  shares  a  mail- 
ing address  with  the  Committee  in  Solidar- 
ity with  the  People  of  El  Salvador,  the  na- 
tional terrorist  soUdarity  organization  that 
Farid  Handal  helped  set  up.  and  was  a 
founding  member  of  that  Solidarity  Com- 
mittee which  adopted  a  resolution  recogniz- 
ing the  terrorist  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  as  the  "vanguard"  of  the 
Salvadorean  people  and  the  FMUTs  politi- 
cal front  group,  the  FDR  or  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front,  as  the  "broad  expres- 
sion" of  the  FMLN. 

Now  why  Is  the  Religious  Task  Force  sig- 
nificant and  who  are  its  leaders?  According 
to  its  newsletter,  it  is  being  produced  with 
direct  in-kind  assist ane  from  the  Quixote 
Center,  a  Jesuit  sodal  action  and  litigation 
organization.  Its  steering  committee  in- 
dudes  priests  and  nuns  who  work  for  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Mission  Couixdl.  Thomas 
Qulgley  who  heads  International  Justice 
and  Peace  programs  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  and  is  the  USCC's  main  Latin 
American  Programs  officer;  officials  of  an 
activist  nuns'  organizaUon  called  Network; 
individuals  who  w(»k  for  the  Conference  of 
Superiors  of  Men.  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Reli- 
gioua.  the  Jesuit  Mlasions.  and  the  Mary- 
knoU  Peace  and  Justice  Office. 

They  claim  to  have  9.000  religious  on  thelr 
newsletter  mailing  list  to  whom  they  feed 
diatribes  condemning  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment and  armed  forces  and  praising  the 
terrorists.  The  Religious  Task  Force  Issues 
calls  for  Its  readers  to  Join  In  lobbying  Con- 
gress to  cut  off  aid  to  B  Salvador,  but 
doesn't  say  that  It  is  a  membei  of  the  Soli- 
darity Group  which  recognizes  the  terror- 
ists as  the  rightful  rulen  of  the  country. 
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Farid  Handal's  political  report  on  his 
American  tour  reveals  that  when  he  went  to 
the  New  York  home  of  one  of  the  highest 
ranking  Cuban  intelligence  officers  in  the 
VS.  a  man  who  has  diplomatic  cover  at  the 
Cuban  UJI.  Miaaion.  and  met  with  a  group 
of  Cuban  intelligence  men.  they  gave  him 
two  important  Washington  contacts,  one  at 
the  Wadilngton  Office  on  Latin  America 
who  helped  him  there  and  at  the  National 
Council  of  (lurches,  and  another  man.  an 
activist  priest  at  Gecngetown  University 
who  gave  him  contacU  with  Salvadoran  ter- 
rorist organizers  already  in  the  Washington 
area  and  with  radical  Salvadoran  exllea. 

That  priest  also  Introduced  Farid  Handal 
to  one  of  the  centers  for  coordinating  VS. 
support  efforts  in  aid  of  Soviet-bathed 
Third  World  revolutionaries,  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Handal  also  wrote  that 
how  five  priests  from  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  turned  up  to  partidpate  in  his 
San  Pranclsco  working  meetings  with  Com- 
munist Party,  Maoist  and  Trotskyite  activ- 
ists. 

Finally  Handal  held  meetings  in  New 
York  with  a  Communist  Party  member  and 
with  the  secretary  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero,  later  assassinated.  They  plazmed  a 
conference  to  set  up  a  national  solidarity  or- 
ganization in  America  at  which  Archbishop 
Romero  would  speak  as  the  representative 
of  the  terrorist  front  organization. 

The  reUgious  activists  taking  a  leadership 
role  in  support  activities  for  the  B  Salvador 
Marxist-Leninist  terrorists  generally  are 
supporters  of  the  radical  "liberation  theol- 
ogy." liberation  theology  makes  common 
cause  with  the  totalitarian  Communists  in 
striving  to  impose  a  revolutionary  Utopian 
"new  order"  or  "economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice" on  the  world's  nations.  To  achieve  this 
socialist  Utopia,  those  who  accept  "liber- 
ation theology"  willingly  collaborate  with 
the  armed  Marxist-Leninist  terrorist  move- 
ments. 

The  collaboration  has  Induded  priests  de- 
serting their  profession  to  take  up  armed 
terrorism  at  the  side  of  the  revolutionaries. 
The  most  notorious  of  these  was  Camilo 
Torres  who  Joined  a  terrorist  band  in  Co- 
lombia and  was  killed  in  19M.  Father 
Camilo  Torres,  the  terrorist  priest,  wrote 
that  "Revolution  •  •  •  is  obligatory  for 
those  who  see  in  it  the  only  effecUve  and 
large-aoale  way  of  carrying  out  works  of  love 
for  everybody." 

So  here  we  have  terrorism  and  savage 
armed  struggle  as  a  way  of  exprcastng  love 
for  mankind.  George  Orwell  understood  this 
technique  very  well. 

To  continue.  Torres  also  said  he  was  "not 
snit-CoDununist  because  the  Communists' 
approach  to  the  iHoblems  of  poverty, 
hunger.  lUiteracy  and  the  shcHtage  of  hous- 
ing, the  lack  of  essential  services  for  the 
people,  provides  efficient  and  sdoitlflc  an- 
swers." He  conduded.  "I  am  ready  to  fight 
with  them  for  common  aims;  against  the  oli- 
garchy and  the  domination  of  the  United 
Statea.  to  seize  powo'  for  the  people." 

While  few  nuns  and  priests  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  pick  up  the  gun  as  did  Torres,  his 
expressions  are  typical  of  the  "liberation 
theology"  adherents,  who  perform  many 
kinds  of  logistical  support  services  for  the 
terrorist  bands.  These  range  from  aiding 
propaganda  smears  of  antloonununlsts  and 
government  forces  to  actively  serving  as 
couriers  for  the  terrorists,  providing  taifor- 
matlon.  hiding  plaoea.  first  aid  and  food. 

It  is  a  doeumentalde  fact  that  there  are 
many  supporters  of  liberation  theology  In 
the  United  Statea.  Several  church  leaders 
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Indudlng  Cardinal  Ryan  in  San  Francisco 
and  Archbishop  James  Hickey  here  in 
Washington  have  taken  leading  roles  ia  the 
support  effort  for  the  Salvadoran  terrorist 
insurgents.  So  have  leaders  and  funtionaries 
of  the  VS.  Catholic  Conference,  supported 
by  the  National  Coundl  of  Churches  and 
other  Protestant  groupings. 

The  reasoning  used  by  the  bishops'  for 
their  opposition  to  the  government  of  B 
Salvador  and  American  aid  and  support  is 
unusual.  They  say  they  are  opposed  to  2 
percent  of  the  population  owning  60  percent 
of  the  farmland,  but  they  ocnnpletely  ignore 
the  fact  that  if  the  Marxist-Leninist  forces 
they  support  take  power,  they  will  be  plac- 
ing control  of  100  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  far  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
people,  namely  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  B 
Salvador. 

We  all  deplore  the  killings  of  the  three 
American  nuns  and  a  lay  woman  assistant. 
In  panting  individuals  familiar  with  the  in- 
vestigation point  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
ifiaiti  by  U.S.  M-16  bullets  as  an  indication 
that  they  may  have  been  shot  by  a  leftist 
group  trying  a  holdup  because  the  terrorist 
forces  have  been  equipped  with  M-16s  by 
Nicaragua.  Ethiopia  and  Vietnam  while  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  use  a  different  sort 
of  rifle. 

We  deplore  all  the  violence  that  took  the 
lives  of  9.000  htunan  beings  during  1980.  But 
there  is  something  wrong,  very  wrong  with 
the  reporting  of  that  vioieiMse.  The  mass 
media  and  religious  press  constantly  quote 
activists  who  attribute  almost  all  of  the 
deaths  of  the  9.000  people  killed  in  B  Salva- 
dor last  year  to  the  government  troops  and 
anti-commimist  groups.  They  are  complete- 
ly ignoring  the  fact  that  the  FMLN  terror- 
ists boasted  that  they  had  klUed  6,000  en- 
emies, including  campesinos  suspected  of 
helping  the  government,  last  year.  They 
suppress  reporting  the  number  of  deaths  for 
which  the  revoluticMiaries  take  resptmsibill- 
ty  and  exaggerate  the  number  killed  other- 
wise. 

At  present,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates  that  between  500  and  600 
Cuban  military  advisers  are  in  Nicaragua 
training  Salvadoran  recruits.  There  are 
about  3.500  terrorist  "regulars."  of  which 
between  1.300  and  1.500  cadre  and  officers 
have  received  some  regular  military  traintaig 
in  Cuba.  So  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  Is  limited. 

The  sensible  policy  would  be  now  for  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
the  present  liberal  social  democratic  JunU 
governing  in  B  Salvador  to  indude  more 
conservative  anti-communist  elements.  Such 
a  responsible  move  to  unify  opposition  to 
the  Marxist  insivgents  and  Ivoaden  the 
base  of  government  support  would  undoubt- 
edly do  a  lot  to  bring  the  B  Salvador  prob- 
lon  under  control  and  allow  Americans  to 
look  further  to  the  existing  Soviet  threats 
to  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.* 


SUBMINIMDM  WAGE 

HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mwTOBX 

in  THK  HOUSg  or  REPRXSSIITATtVES 

Friday.  AprU  10.  19S1 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  submini- 
mum  wage  for  young  workers  is  the 
wrong  way  to  solve  our  youth  employ- 
ment problem.  Instead  of  cre&Ung  new 
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Jobs,  the  submlnimum  wage  would 
throw  adults  out  of  work  and  begin  a 
revolving  door  for  youths  hired  under 
it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  America  has 
a  serious  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem today.  Dnemployment  among  per- 
sons 16  to  19  years  old  is  19.1  percent: 
among  blacks,  the  rate  is  a  shcx:king 
37.3  percent. 

But  the  benefits  of  a  reduced  mini- 
mum wage  for  young  people  would  be 
miniscule  when  compared  to  its  nega- 
tive effects.  Youths  hired  under  the 
new  wage,  for  example,  would  likely 
get  a  Job  at  the  expense  of  workers 
aged  20-«S  who  now  make  up  70  per- 
cent of  those  earning  the  minimum 
wage.  Many  of  these  workers  have 
families  to  support.  Two-thirds  of 
them  are  women. 

Economists  disagree  about  the 
extent  of  this  displacement,  but  unani- 
mously say  that  teenagers  employed 
at  a  submlnimum  wage  would  replace 
older  workers.  In  too  many  cases,  this 
would  mean  putting  family  breadwin- 
ners out  on  the  street,  and  onto  the 
welfare  rolls.  It  would  mean  an  addi- 
tional burden  for  the  taxpayer,  and  be 
disastrous  social  policy. 

A  study  this  year  by  Charles  Brown, 
an  economist  with  the  UJS.  Minimum 
Wage  Study  Commission,  concluded 
that  a  submlnimum  wage  would  result 
in  only  7.000  additional  Jobs  for  youth, 
or  a  one-tenth  of  1  percent  reduction 
in  youth  unemployment.  These  Jobs 
would  come  primarily  through  replac- 
ing older  workers,  the  study  foimd. 

The  submlnimum  wage  would  do 
nothing  to  create  new  Jobs  in  the  areas 
of  highest  youth  unemplosrment.  the 
inner  cities.  In  these  areas,  where 
large  numbers  of  adults  earning  mini- 
mum wage  live  and  work,  the  lower 
wages  would  erode  local  purchasing 
power  and  contribute  to  lower  pay  for 
adults  earning  more  than  minimum 
wage.  An  already  shaky  economic  base 
would  be  further  weakened.  Increased 
joblessness,  not  Jobs,  could  result. 

The  problem  black  teoiagers  face  is 
part  dlscrimlnatkm  and  part  distance 
from  where  the  Jobs  are,  the  suburbs. 
Tinkering  with  wage  levels  will  not 
change  those  fundamental  problons. 

Some  advocates  of  a  submlnimum 
wage  argue  that  it  will  enable  employ- 
ers to  train  teenagers  they  would  not 
hire  otherwise.  But  most  minimum 
wage  Jobs  require  little  training. 
Where  training  is  necessary,  it  is  rou- 
tinely diHie  for  new  onployees. 

The  psychological  effect,  and  Uie  in- 
justice, of  pairing  a  17-year-old  25  per- 
cent less  than  what  a  20-year-old  co- 
woiker  receives  for  the  same  Job  could 
actually  be  harmf  uL  This  violates  the 
goal  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  that 
most  Americans.  I  think,  agree  is  a 
matter  of  fair  play. 

The  real  reason  business  wants  a 
submlnimum  wage  is  simple  eoonom- 
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telt  vould  cut  labor  oosU  without 
horilof  production.  When  a  young 
wnter  to  due  for  a  hike  In  pay  to  mini- 
mum vace  after  6  montha,  or  upon 
tumlBc  30,  he  or  she  could  be  dls- 
mlMgd  and  another  youngster  hired 
again  at  the  lower  rate. 

A  submlnlmum  srouth  wage  sets  a 
dangerous  precedent.  It  creates  a  sepa- 
rate dasB  of  woriierB.  baaed  on  age.  In 
the  future,  this  precedent  could  be 
used  In  misguided  attonpts  to  set 
lower  wages  for  the  elderly,  or  minor- 
ity groups.  Let  us  avoid  that  trap. 

Jobs  programs  enacted  by  Congress, 
and  under  Are  from  President  Reagan, 
have  helped  Increase  the  percoitage 
of  wooing  youth  frmn  38  percent  10 
years  ago  to  45  percent  today.  These 
programs  are  the  right  way  to  fight 
youth  Joblessness.  The  submlnlmum 
wage  would  cmly  make  our  problems 
worse.* 


SDOOESTED  RESPONSES  TO 
REAOAN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

omwMSHumnom 
n  THS  HOVSK  OP  UPRXSBHTATIVSS 

rridaw.  AprU  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  two 
essays  which  were  among  those  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  candidates  for  an  t.r.t 
summer  Internship.  The  essays  are 
particularly  timely  because  they  echo. 
In  the  words  of  two  extremely  bright 
and  concerned  young  people,  what  we 
Democrats  said  yesterday  in  our  re- 
spmae  to  the  Republican  economic 
program. 

I  believe  these  two  fine  statements 
merit  your  attention  and  for  that 
reason  have  requested  they  be  includ- 
ed in  today's  Rbcobd: 
Rbmam*!  EooaoMic  PKoroaAL:  How  Should 
Coaeuss  Rbpohs? 

(Oretcben  Sorenaen.  student.  Evertreen 
CoUece.  Olympia.  Wash.) 

BeeauK  of  tbe  sweeping  eff ecu  of  the  No- 
vember 4.  IMl.  election.  It  la  tinpermtive 
that  OongreM  be  aware  that  the  American 
people  want  diance.  With  thte  premise  In 
mind,  the  question  becomes,  what  kind  of 
chanse?  For  the  past  18  months.  Ronald 
Rcagui  has  embraced  what  is  popularly 
known  as  tlie  Kemp/Roth  economic  |Ht>pos- 
aL  The  Kemp/Roth  proposal  has  as  Its 
baric  thnwt.  an  across  the-board  tax  cut  for 
both  taidhrkiiiak  and  businesses,  accompa- 
nied by  niasBim  cuU  In  the  growth  In  the 
federal  budaet.  Accordinc  to  the  Reagan 
ooonomlc  advlsuis  this  Is  the  avenue 
through  which  kxw-term  economic  viabUlty 
wfll  be  sltstnrd  Reagan's  admintrtratlon  is 
ogertigas  innovative,  the  theory  of  supply 
side  eeoBoniics.  but  this  is  simply  another 
'V  of  the  outdated  trickle  down  eco- 
!  theory. 

nokl  Congress  treat  this  giant 
.  I  o(  eoonoBlc  pnpooalsr  On  the  one 
band,  to  fight  the  President  tooth  and  naU 
eoold  be  poitticaUy  self -destructive.  7et.  on 
the  otiier  hand,  to  Implement  an  economic 
poiley  which  has  no  precedence  of  success  In 
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this  country  is  potentially  devastlng  to  the 
United  States  economy. 

Oiven  the  poUUcal  climate  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  vast 
maiorlty  of  President  Reagan's  proposals 
wUl  be  met  with  open  arms  and  thus  wUl 

I  with  little  or  no  ^mmMng 
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However,  In  the  House  the  situation  is 
quite  different  It  Is  in  the  House  where  tbe 
Democrats  have  the  opportunity  to  contin- 
ue to  offer  liberal  solutions.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  historical- 
ly been  the  most  powerful  budgetary  com- 
mittee in  Congress.  It  U  here,  where  the 
Democrats  have  a  3-1  margin  In  voting 
power,  that  they  must  come  up  with  a 
viable  alternative  to  Kemp/Roth  proposal. 

A  major  portion  of  Reagan's  solution  In- 
cludes both  significant  tax  cuts  and  In- 
creased defense  spending.  In  the  first  place, 
the  tax  deferments  given  to  industrial  cor- 
porations for  plant  moderalmtlon  In  the 
eariy  1»70'8  did  not  Increase  productivity 
nor  provide  any  other  solution  to  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  tiien  present  In  our  coutry. 
Therefore,  It  Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
tax  cuts  will  succeed  at  this  time.  In  the 
second  place,  vast  increases  In  defense 
spending  change  the  emphasis  in  produc- 
tkHi  from  constmier  goods  to  defense  goods. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy is  Just  coming  out  of  a  recession,  is  po- 
tentially catastrophic.  Pear  of  another  re- 
cession will  not  lead  to  investing.  The  pro- 
posed ISO  billion  dollars  in  cuU  wiU  be  sprat 
on  consumer  items.  With  the  limited 
amount  of  goods  on  the  market  and  the 
excess  money  in  the  economy,  the  problem 
of  inflation  has  not  subsided  but  has  In- 
creased to  horrendous  levels. 

Instead  of  across-the-board  tax  cuts  and 
the  abolishment  of  programs,  the  Demo- 
crats must  seek  major  restructuring  of  the 
present  tax  system  and  opt  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  federal  programs.  Major  tax  restruc- 
turing in  America  is  long  overdue.  Por  ex- 
ample. If  tax  loopholes  for  business  and  cor- 
porate interesU  were  closed,  the  Treasury 
would  receive  30-35  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue. The  Federal  programs  have  the  poten- 
tial for  onploylng,  feeding,  and  furthering 
the  education  of  those  American  people  in 
need.  To  eliminate  them  would  not  only  be 
inequitable  but  would  increase  the  social 
unrest  already  present  in  the' United  States. 

The  middle  class  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  accustomed  to  a  comfortable  life- 
style, this  style  of  living  will  no  longer  be 
possible  if  volatile  long-term  solutions  are 
not  offered.  Americans  must  be  made  aware 
that  our  problem  are  vast,  and  though  long- 
term  economic  prosperity  is  attainable,  it  is 
not  through  the  solutions  offered  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  burden  weighs 
heavily  <hi  the  Legislative  Branch,  especial- 
ly ttioae  DemocracU  in  a  poslUon  to  offer 
viable  altemaUves. 

Congress  must  address  Reagan's  economic 
policies  with  both  deep  contemplation  and 
great  caution.  Tlie  dire  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive alternative  package  must  be  met  in 
a  manno'  that  fits  within  our  extettng  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  realltiea.  Congress 
must  realise  the  necessity  for  rapid  action. 
The  economic  future  of  America  is  at  stake. 
Democrats  must  take  a  strong  p"t*ttAn  and 
the  Amolean  people  must  make  a  cboloe— 


eoonomlc  prosperity  for  a  few  or  eoonomic 
Justice  for  all? 

Rsspuasi  TO  RsMAa  Economic  PaooEAM 
(By  Christopher  Hedrick.  student.  Stanford 
University} 
Throughout  his  «^mp>i|F«  for  the  presi- 
dency, Ronald  Reagan  assured  the  Ameri- 
can public  that  he  would  take  drastic  eco- 
nomic measures  if  he  were  elected.  In  his 
speech  to  Congress  on  the  budget  last 
month  he  carried  out  his  promise.  It  is  now 
up  to  Congress  to  decide  to  what  degree  the 
President's  proposed  policies  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

Reagan's  economic  plan  is  basically  a 
three-pronged  attack  combining  spending 
cuts,  tax  reduction  and  deregulation.  The 
proposal  would  reduce  the  federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $414  billion.  whOe  al- 
lowing for  an  increase  in  military  ^tending. 
On  the  tax  front,  he  would  have  Congress 
cut  Income  tax  rates  by  ten  percent  in  each 
of  the  next  three  years.  Finally,  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  see  a  cost/benefit  analy- 
sis done  on  any  new  federal  regulation  when 
the  cost  to  business  would  be  $100  million  or 
more. 

Congress  must  react  to  a  proposed  federal 
budget  that  would  eliminate  the  CETA  pro- 
gram by  1»83,  cut  Medicaid,  slash  sixteen 
percent  from  student  loans  and  scholar- 
ships, reduce  outlays  for  food  stamps  by 
about  thirteen  percent  and  lower  spending 
on  mass  transit.  Although  everyone  would, 
to  some  degree,  be  affected  by  the  spending 
cuts,  the  poor  and  the  lower  middle  class 
would  be  most  hurt.  The  President,  as  the 
people's  choice  to  be  the  nation's  leader, 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  have  the  ac- 
ceptable portions  of  his  economic  program 
put  into  action.  However,  as  Speaker  O'NelU 
said.  "We're  not  going  to  let  them  tear  asun- 
der programs  we've  built  over  the  years." 
There  is  waste  in  government  and  there  are 
unnecessary  programs,  but  Congress  should 
not  blindly  foUow  President  Reagan's  and 
David  Stockman's  commands. 

Congress  should  examine  most  closely 
cuts  In  aid  to  the  impoverished  and  to  the 
elderly.  Just  as  Reagan  would  have  a  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  done  on  each  new  regula- 
tion, so  too  should  Congress  compare  the 
costs  of  cutting  aid  to  the  poor  and  the  el- 
derly to  the  fiscal  benefits.  Members  of 
Congress  should  ask  themselves  if  it  is 
worth  It  to  make  life  a  little  more  miserable 
for  Americaiu  on  fixed  Incomes  in  order  to 
bring  the  budget  a  small  percentage  closer 
to  being  balanced.  Spending  reductions  in 
other  areas,  with  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  mind,  would  be  more  wise. 

The  proposed  increase  in  armed  forces 
spending  of  $«3.I  bOlkm  by  Hscal  year  19M 
is  another  troublesnne  aqiect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  purpose  of  military  ex- 
penditures is  presumably  to  increase  nation- 
al security.  Rather  than  pouring  money  into 
the  military  and  perhaps  getting  involved  in 
an  escalated  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  efforts  should  be  renewed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  enact  an  equitable  anns  limitation 
pact.  Such  an  effort  would  enhance  security 
more  effectively  than  drastically  increasing 
the  military  budget. 

The  ten  percent  a  year,  three  year  tax  cut 
laid  out  in  the  new  budget  also  merits  care- 
ful scrutiny.  The  effecUveneas  of  such  a  cut 
is  unknown  as  similar  reductions  have  not 
been  oiacted  in  like  eoonomic  oonditlons. 
Reagan's  frequent  analogy  to  the  tax  teduc- 
tlon  during  President  Kennedy's  term  is  not 
truly  appikabie  as  inflation  waa  running  at 
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a  much  lower  rate  in  IMS.  If  the  tax  cuts  do 
not  produce  their  antioipated  revenues,  tbe 
ef  f  ecta  oeuld  be  dlsaatrous.  Tbe  I^ffer  curve 
la  not  gospel.  Oonsideration  of  auch  drastic 
meaaures  abould  be  delayed  at  leaat  until 
the  budget  ia  balanced. 

Finally,  a  word  abould  be  said  alwut  de- 
regulation. Some  federal  regulations  are  un- 
neoesMry  and  ezpenatve  to  buaineaa.  Howev- 
er, any  proposed  deregulation  that  would 
remove  environmental  aafeguarda  muat  be 
examined  very  doaely  by  Congreas.  Protec- 
tion of  the  environment  ahould  take  prece- 
dence over  buslneaa  expediency. 

Preaident  Reagan  haa  given  the  Congress 
a  tremendous  respcmslbllity  in  presenting  to 
them  his  budget.  Smne  of  his  proposals  are 
tmraedlately  recognlsaide  as  valid:  others 
deserve  acute  scrutiny.  Congreaa  ahould 
react  fairly  to  the  budget,  keeping  in  mind 
that  tbe  American  public  haa  elected 
Reagan  aa  theh-  Preaident.  but  should  care- 
fully avoid  becoming  a  blind  follower  of  his 
commands.* 


ADM.  JOHN  S.  McCAIN.  JR: 
AMERICAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxioms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SXPBESEHTATIVB 

Friday.  April  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  month,  on  March  22,  the 
United  States  lost  a  great  asset.  Adm. 
John  S.  McCain,  Jr.  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  that  day.  He  was  one  of  our 
Natlon's  true  patriots.  He  devoted  his 
life  and  his  naval  career  to  the  princi- 
ples which  make  this  Nation  great.  He 
was  an  eloquent  defender  of  America's 
best  interests.  Loyalty  to  his  Nation 
and  its  principles  were  the  hallmai^  of 
his  career. 

He  represented  all  that  one  expects 
and  respects  in  a  truly  great  military 
leader.  His  strength  of  character,  firm- 
ness of  command,  i^ipreciation  for  the 
wider  view,  and  devotion  to  duty 
served  to  reinforce  his  commitment  to 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded.  He  was  ever  the  coura- 
geous and  bold  proponent  of  American 
seapower  and  effective  interservlce 
teamwork.  Admiral  McCain  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  a  strong  defense 
in  the  face  of  "aggressive  Communist 
nations."  He  worked  unceasingly  to 
achieve  that  defense. 

Prom  age  16,  when  he  entered  the 
n.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Ad- 
miral McCain  pursued  a  fruitful  mili- 
tary career.  Beginning  with  tours  of 
duty  on  both  surface  ships  and  subma- 
rines, he  rose  to  succeed  Adm.  John 
Smith  Thach  as  conunander  in  chief, 
VJS.  Naval  Forces.  Europe,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  full  admlraL 
He  won  many  commendations  and  was 
honored  with  several  citations  for  his 
outstanding  military  achievements. 

With  his  understanding  of  strength. 
Admiral  McCain  reflected  upon  the 
military  occupation  which  he  headed 
in  the  D(Hninican  Rq^blic  in  1M»: 
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Some  people  condemned  this  as  an  "un- 
warranted intervention."  but  tbe  oommu- 
nlata  were  all  aet  to  move  in  and  take  over. 
People  may  not  love  you  for  being  atrong 
when  you  have  to  be,  but  they  reapect  you 
for  it  and  learn  to  behave  themaelves  when 
you  are. 

Demonstrating  the  depth  of  his  mili- 
tary leadership  and  capabilities.  Admi- 
ral McCain  was  named  CINCPAC— 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific— during 
most  of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  com- 
mented in  1972: 

Our  ultimate  goal  In  the  Pacific  is  the  en- 
couragement of  strong,  viable  economies 
and  the  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  region. 

He  continued: 

It  Is  ahaolutely  essential  for  the  stability 
of  the  free  world  that  the  United  States 
remain  a  Pacific  power. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  while 
the  admiral  was  CINCPAC,  his  son, 
John.  in.  a  n.S.  Navy  bomber  pilot, 
was  shot  down  and  imprisoned  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  took  tremendous 
courage  to  deal  with  that  very  person- 
al circumstance  while  he  directed  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

It  is  men  such  as  Admiral  McCain 
who  have  made  this  Nation  great.  His 
life  and  naval  career  stand  as  an  exam- 
ple of  excellence  to  all  who  seek  guid- 
ance. He  was  a  true  believer  in  free- 
dom and  republican  government.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  passing.  I  had 
the  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
tour  the  United  States  with  him 
during  the  fight  to  keep  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  was  an  Impressive  man.  I 
will  miss  him.  and  so  will  America.* 


MRS.  ELAINE  D.  BLACK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mwTOKK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSEHTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10, 1981 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Elaine  D.  Black  of 
Washington,  D.C..  for  winning  the 
American  School  Counselor  Associ- 
ation's National  El«nentary  School 
Counselor  of  the  Tear  Award  for  1980- 
81.  Mrs.  Black,  the  wife  of  Capitol  Hill 
Police  Officer  Claroioe  Bla(^  was 
given  this  Ugh  honor  in  recognitlop  of 
her  many  Innovative  contributions  in 
the  areas  of  student,  teacher,  and  pa- 
rental counseling.  Although  most  of 
her  programs  are  developed  qiedfical- 
ly  for  her  employer.  West  Elementary 
School,  they  are  emulated  by  many 
other  counselors  who  work  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school 
system.  As  you  wHl  note  from  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Ele- 
mmtary  School  Counselor  Associ- 
ation, Mrs.  Black  is  indeed  a  mie  asset 
to    her    ptoleBMkm    and.     thereftwe. 
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highly    worthy    of    this    prestigious 
award: 

Euum's  I^ABBtsHir  QoALims 

Elaine  D.  Black,  counselor  at  West  Ele- 
mentary School.  14th  and  Farragut  Streeta. 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.,  won  tbe  American 
School  Counselor  Association  National  Pro- 
fessional Award  as  Elementary  School 
Counselor  of  the  Tear,  1980-81.  Each  year 
the  American  School  Counselor  Aaaoriation 
presents  professional  recognition  awards  to 
a  counselor  on  each  level,  supei  visors  and 
others  for  outstanding  accomplishments 
and  support  in  tbe  Held  of  guidance  and 
counseling.  The  awards  wUl  be  presented  on 
April  14, 1981  by  A8CA  in  St.  Xiouis.  Missou- 
ri at  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
AsMxriatlon  National  Convention. 

Elaine  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  her 
perf  (vmance  and  leadership  in  developing 
numerous  innovative  i»x)grams  for  students, 
teachers,  parents  and  the  community.  She 
has  developed  such  programs  as  effective 
study  skills  classes,  career  education  aware- 
ness involving  tbe  All  Volunteer  Armed 
Servioes  perscmnel.  Natiooal  JunlOT  Honor 
Society  for  the  aeventh  and  eighth  grade 
students,  peer  counseling,  stamp  dubs, 
parent  and  Navy  volunteer  tutors  and  a  tre- 
mendous parenting  program. 

Not  only  has  she  organiwd  programs 
within  her  school,  but  she  has  also  shared 
her  ideas  with  others  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  vicinity  and  ol.  the  national  leveL  One 
outstanding  contribution  was  the  parenting 
program  utilizing  the  STEP  Program  (Sys- 
tematic Training  for  Effective  Parenting) 
and  many  other  materials.  fOmstrlps  and 
special  acUvities.  Counselors,  social  workers, 
interested  persons  fran  the  coomnmlty. 
teachers  and  others  have  visited  the  parent- 
ing program  at  her  scbooL  Elaine  bas  done 
parmtlng  demonstrations  and  workshops 
for  the  new  oounadors  In  the  D.C.  PuliUc 
Schools,  state  and  local  sdiool  organisa- 
Uons.  Family  and  Child  Services  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  tlie  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac Telephone  Company  Community  Rda- 
tkms  Team.  Many  D.C.  PuUic  Beboai  Coun- 
selors, agencies,  church  groupa  and  others 
have  benefited  from  Mrs.  Black's  parenting 
workshops  and  experiences  and  are  using 
her  parenting  program  as  a  modeL  Tlie 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Teleplione  Com- 
pany Community  Relations  Committee  was 
so  Impreaaed  with  the  parenting  program 
concept  that  it  became  very  amawrtlve  of 
ita  enhancement  and  oonttnuatian  at  Weat 
Elementary  School  and  ita  extenalan  into 
the  community  and  otlier  D.C.  Pnbbc 
Schoola. 

Elaine's  leadership  quaUties  are  also  evi- 
dent tai  her  invtrivement  with  professtonal 
organintkxH  at  the  state,  local  and  nation- 
al levds.  She  has  leoelved  numerous  certifl- 
cates.  awards  and  lionon  for  outstanding 
services  from  both  the  acbool  oounaelor  or- 
gf^jmmtuw^  M  wdl  aa  community  groupa. 

Elaine  la  a  very  competent,  cuucerned. 
compaasionate.  ««»«««h**h  and  dedlcatwl 
couiwelor.  She'a  very  entbuaiaatic  and  dia- 
iriaya  great  oonoetn  for  othera.  Seldom  doca 
abe  ever  turn  down  any  requeat  to  do  aome- 
thlng  for  anyone.  Without  a  doubt,  abe'a 
truly  a  very  "apedal"  peraon. 

mia  "«»*~^'  honor  la  tlie  fint  for  a  Oia- 
trict  of  CohmiUa  PubUc  StboiA  wamerior.w 
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NICARAGUA  IS  BEHIND  THE 
GUERRILLA  ACnVlTY  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


ormwTou 

IK  THB  HOUSI  or  RSPKKSBITATTVSS 

Friday,  April  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  rev- 
elations of  Nicaragua's  key  role  In  a 
Communist  support  and  supply  net- 
work behind  the  leftist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  has  thrown  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean into  sharp  relief. 

Pursuant  to  congressional  legisla- 
tion. President  Reagan  has  cut  off  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Nicaragvia  pending 
evidence  that  Nicaragua  is  no  longer 
serving  as  a  conduit  and  warehouse  of 
weapcmry  for  leftists  In  ED  Salvador. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Somoza,  the 
United  SUtes  has  obligated  over  $100 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  Nica- 
ragxia.  following  assurances  from  the 
Department  of  State  that  the  Sandan- 
ista  coup  was  "a  home  grown  'Nicara- 
guan'  revolution",  and  that  the  San- 
danista  government  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  moderate  elements.  The 
Carter  administration  argued  that  pro- 
viding economic  assistance  to  the  San- 
danista  regime  would  encourage  move- 
ments in  Nicaragua  toward  an  open, 
pluralistic  society  with  mixed  econo- 
my, and  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  that  was  known  under  Somoza's 
government. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  was 
little  more  than  wishful  thinking. 
Today  the  Nicaraguan  people  are 
ruled  by  a  dictatorship  more  at  home 
with  oppression  than  with  personal 
liberties,  bolstered  by  a  pervasive 
Cuban  presence  that  endangers  the 
stability  of  nations  throughout  the 
reglcm. 

In  order  to  enhance  awareness  of 
conditions  in  Nicaragua— and  the 
future  presaged  by  Communist-backed 
insurgents  in  El  Salvador  and  else- 
where in  Latin  America— I  insert  the 
following  interview  with  a  high-rank- 
ing defector  from  Nicaragua  to  be 
lirtnted  in  the  Rboobo. 

Senor  Nevardo  Arguello  fought  for 
the  Sandanlstas  out  of  idealistic  hopes 
tor  his  country;  he  fled  when  con- 
fronted with  the  realism  of  foreign 
control  and  internal  oppression.  He 
speiks  from  povonal  knowledge  and 
with  paastniate  concern,  and  carries  a 
warning  out  of  Nicaragua  that  would 
be  easily  to  ignore. 

Interview  oonducted  by  the  Council  for 
Inter-Amerksn  Security  (CIS)  with  Se- 
rardo  Arguello  In  Waitaincton.  D.C.  on  Feb- 
raary  M.  IMl.  Mr.  Arguello  had.  leas  thAn 
two  weeks  earUer.  rwignfd  his  poet  with  the 
Sudlnlita  government  in  Hlcangua  and  es- 
caped the  country. 

CIS.  What  position  did  you  hold  In  the 
toremment  of  mcaragua? 

AaouBxa  I  was  the  thint-ranUnc  perMn 
in  the  Department  of  JusUoe.  My  office  wia 
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recponsible  for  enf ordng  a  decree  Ueued  by 
the  Junta  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
Sfwnfwa  family,  of  peraona  who  supported 
Somoia,  and  of  people  w1m>  had  embesled 
public  funds. 

CIS.  Were  you  mgalnst  the  Somosa  govern- 
ment? 

Akoukixd.  During  all  my  student  Ufe,  I 
fought  sgainst  the  dictatorship.  I  never  held 
a  positlan  In  the  previous  government  and 
fought  for  the  revolution  until  its  ultimate 
triumph.  The  Somosa  dictatorship  was  de- 
feated by  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  who 
struggled  for  democracy  and  for  a  free  coun- 
try. But  we  were  betrayed  by  the  commu- 
nists who  took  over  and  are  now  running 
the  country. 

CIS.  Did  the  people  know  who  the  Sandin- 
istas really  were? 

Aacnnxo.  The  people  thought  that  In  the 
Sandlnista  movement  there  were  commu- 
nists and  non-communist  leaders.  But  we 
were  deceived.  E^rentuaUy.  we  realised  that 
all  the  Sandlnista  leaders  were  communists. 

CIS.  When  did  you  leave  Nicaragua? 

AJtGUKixo.  I  left  the  country  on  February 
14. 

CIS.  Why  did  you  leave  Nicaragua? 

AacuxLLO.  I  am  a  democrat  In  favor  of  a 
free  Nicaragua.  I  was  against  the  previous 
dictatorship,  and  I  oppose  even  more  the 
present  communist  regime. 

CIS.  How  did  you  manage  to  leave  Nicara- 
gua? 

Aacoaixo.  [He  explained  that  officials  de- 
tained him  at  Managua's  International  Air- 
port, because  he  did  not  have  authorization 
from  the  Junta  to  leave  the  country.  So  he 
drove  with  his  wife  and  three  small  children 
to  the  border  within  Honduras.  The  soldier 
at  the  bridge  that  divides  the  two  countries 
refused  to  let  him  pan.  because  be  did  not 
have  an  exit  visa.] 

I  shifted  Into  first  gear,  and  the  soldier 
probably  thought  that  I  would  turn  and  go 
back.  But  I  headed  across  the  bridge.  I  did 
not  look  ahead.  I  watched  the  soldiers,  who 
fell  on  the  ground  and  charged  their  weap- 
ons. I  thank  Ood  and  my  three  children 
that  they  did  not  fire. 

I  crossed  the  border  and  did  not  stop.  I 
was  afraid  that  some  of  the  Nlcaraguans 
would  follow  me  or  that  Sandinistas  in  Hon- 
duras would  be  waiting  and  kill  us  and  then 
blame  the  ousted  Somoaa  military.  So  I  kept 
on  going  until  I  got  to  Tegucigalpa,  where  I 
contacted  the  authorities 

Cis.  You  make  it  sound  like  you  were  flee- 
ing from  a  communist  country. 

Aaounxo.  I  was  fleeing  from  a  communist 
country.  I  risked  the  lives  of  my  wife  and 
children,  who  are  more  precious  to  me  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  You  can  imagine 
how  anxious  and  frightened  I  felt  when  I 
left  Nicaragua.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  all  of  us  to  die  rather  than  fall  prison- 
ers. Because  all  of  us  would  have  suffered. 
My  wife  held  a  high  position  in  the  govern- 
ment, as  counselor  to  the  Junta.  She  Is  a 
lawyer  and,  like  me,  resigned  from  her  poet 
with  the  government. 

CIS.  Did  you  serve  In  the  Sandlnista  mili- 
tary? 

Aaounxo.  Yes.  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion I  was  an  officer  of  a  Sandlnista  unit.  At 
one  time  everybody  was  a  Sandlnista.  The 
people  forgot  about  political  parties  and  at 
the  moment  of  victory  the  whole  country 
declared:  "I  am  a  Sandlnista.'" 

CIS.  Who  Is  In  charge  of  the  Ministries 
and  the  government  activities  In  Nicaragua? 

Aasunxo.  In  Nicaragua  the  Junta,  which 
supposedly  is  the  lilghest  authority,  does 
not  govern.  The  highest  authority  in  Nica- 
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ragua  are  the  Commanders  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. They  are  all  communists  and  Marxist- 
Leninists.  There  are  three  factions,  but  the 
strongest  faction  is  led  by  Daniel  Ortega, 
who  takes  his  orders  from  Fidel  Castro.  I 
would  say  that  Fidel  Castro  Is  the  power 
behind  the  throne  In  Nicaragua. 

There  are  in  my  country  today  thousands 
of  communist  Internationalists  like  In  Chile 
during  Allende's  regime.  They  say  they  are 
technicians  but  In  fact  they  are  guerrillas 
and  military  personnel.  Cubans  train  the 
army,  they  train  the  militia,  and  they  are  In 
all  the  Ministries  of  the  government. 

Cis.  Who  are  the  communist  internation- 
alists in  Nicaragua,  and  how  many  are 
there? 

Akcukixo.  In  addition  to  the  Cubans, 
there  are  other  Internationalists  with  com- 
munist inclinations,  for  example  the  Tupa- 
maroa,  the  Spanish  group  ETA  and  the 
M19  from  Colombia. 

Cis.  And  the  Revolutionary  Leftist  Move- 
ment (MIR)  from  Chile? 

AitGiTXLLO.  They  have  training  camps  In 
Nicaragua.  They  collaborate  with  the  com- 
munists in  my  country  and  also  train  them- 
selves for  their  struggle  in  Chile. 

There  could  be  about  10,000  Internation- 
alists in  Nicaragua  in  addition  to  the  10.000 
Cubans  there.  I  am  si>eaklng  of  the  persons 
one  sees  in  the  cities  and  towns.  I  don't 
know  how  many  are  in  the  forbidden  zones 
in  the  mountains. 

Cis.  Forbidden  sones? 

Ahgukllo.  Yes,  there  are  areas  of  my 
country  that  Nicaraguans  are  not  allowed  to 
enter.  According  to  rumors  In  official  cir- 
cles, there  are  missiles  and  submarine  bases 
In  the  banned  areas,  specifically  in  Puerto 
Cabesas,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are 
probably  more  Russians  and  Cubans  In 
these  areas. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  very  Important 
movement  in  my  country,  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Union  (NDU).  This  is  a  political 
party  that  includes  persons  from  the  private 
sector  and  prominent  opponents  of  Somosa 
who  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Nicaragua. 
The  movement  Includes  labor  union  repre- 
sentatives and  persons  from  different  social 
classes  and  is  rather  prestigious.  It  is  nei- 
ther Somozlsta  nor  communist  but,  rather, 
works  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  intelligence  division  of  this  party  In 
Nicaragua  discovered  that  last  Tuesday  at  6 
pm  the  International  Airport  of  Managua 
was  closed  and  that  the  public  and  airport 
personnel  were  told  to  leave.  Russian  planes 
landed  and  unloaded  tanks,  helicopters  and 
boxes  which  we  suppose  contained  arms  and 
ammimition. 

We  do  not  know  If  these  weapons  will  be 
used  to  fight  against  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
who  might  rise  up  at  any  moment,  or  if  they 
will  l>e  sent  to  Central  American  guerrillas. 

Nicaragua  is  the  trampoline  used  by  com- 
munist countries  to  send  arms  to  Central 
American  countries.  For  example.  El  Salv- 
dor.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a  rumor. 

The  coordinator  at  National  Headqiuuters 
in  charge  of  sending  weapons  to  Central 
American  countries  Is  Commander  Bayardo 
Arce.  The  person  who  carries  out  his  orders 
Is  Lenin  Cema.  the  security  chief. 

CIS.  Bow  many  political  prisoners  are 
there  in  Nicaragua? 

AacuxLLO.  There  are  at  least  8.000.  That  Is 
what  Jose  Esteban  Omiaales  said  in  Rome. 
Now  he  Is  detained,  and  Sandlnista  com- 
mander Tomas  Borge  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  retract  what  he  said  In  Europe,  he 
would  rot  in  prison. 

CIS.  Is  Esteban  Oonzalez  still  In  prison? 
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Abodsuo.  Tea  Three  or  four  days  ago.  be 
went  to  court  and  said  tbat  be  would  ratber 
rot  In  JaU  than  take  back  what  he  sakL 

Esteban  Oonsales  is  the  head  of  the 
Hiunan  Rights  Commission  In  Nicaragua 
and.  during  the  Somoaa  dictatorship,  helped 
the  communist  leaders  who  are  now  running 
the  country.  These  same  people  arrested 
him  for  having  protested  against  violations 
of  the  human  rights  of  persons  In  prison 
now. 

There  are  clandestine  prisons  all  over  the 
country,  but  nobody  knows  how  many  In- 
mates they  hold.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  have  already  been  executed  and 
buried. 

According  to  Sandlnista  propaganda, 
there  were  no  firing  squads.  But  in  fact 
there  were  firing  squads,  clandestine  firing 
squads. 

CIS.  Who  controls  the  television  In  Nicara- 
gua? 

Akcukixa.  The  TV  is  100  percent  state- 
owned. 

CIS.  And  the  radio? 

AaonxLLo.  95  percent  Is  state-owned. 

CIS.  How  about  the  newspapers? 

AaouxLto.  The  government  owns  two 
newspapers,  and  the  only  independent  one 
is  la  Prensa.  The  editor  of  the  paper  was 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  and  the  paper  Is  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  family.  La  Prensa  is  cen- 
sured. On  the  editorial  staff,  there  are  sev- 
eral people  from  the  government  who  edit 
each  article  and  publish  only  what  they 
want. 

Cis.  You  mentioned  a  rumor  that  there  Is 
a  submarine  base  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Could  you  tell  us  more  about  that? 

Aacnnxo.  I  can  conflrm  that  there  Is  a 
base  In  Puerto  Cabesas  on  the  AUantk:  coast 
where  no  Nicaraguan  Is  allowed.  I  also  know 
that  there  are  hlddm  camps.  According  to 
rumors  in  official  circles  and  to  foreign 
newspapers,  minlles  and  sutanarlnes  are 
being  buQt  In  the  banned  areas. 

Cis.  How  did  you  cmne  to  have  personal 
knowledge  of  these  hidden  camps? 

AaooKLLo.  I  can  assure  you  tbat  I  am  one 
of  the  persons  who  knows  most  about  what 
Is  going  on  ill  Nicaragua  and  who  is  moat  fa- 
miliar with  the  national  territory,  by  virtue 
of  the  position  I  held.  Once  a  month  I  bad 
to  travel  all  over  Nicaragua.  I  went  to  tbe 
moxintains  and  to  military  camps.  That  Is 
why  I  had  access  to  certain  Jails  and  other 
places,  and  that  is  how  I  discovered  that 
there  are  sones  In  the  country  that  are  off 
limits.  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  ootain 
areas  that  were  surrounded  by  walls  or 
Iwrbed  wire  fences. 

Cis.  Are  there  bases  in  Nicaragua  wboe 
guerrillas  are  being  trained? 

AacvKLLo.  There  are  many  bases,  where 
they  are  traliUng  and  preparing  for  the 
counter-revoluUtm.  The  training  camps 
have  multiplied  like  we  expected  schools  to 
multiply  before  tbe  triumph  of  tbe  revolu- 
tion. 

CIS.  Are  people  being  trained  to  figbt  in 
other  countries  like  El  Salvador? 

Abgukux).  Tea.  there  is  overwhelming 
proof  of  that.  Ouenillas  and  weapons  are 
sent  to  El  Sahrador  from  mcaragua. 

CIS.  Are  tboae  peoirie  trained  in  Nkaua- 
gtut? 

Abgusua.  Yes.  The  Salvadorans  in  Nicar 
ragua  say  they  are  training  to  belp  us  con- 
solidate the  revidution  and  to  belp  us  when 
tbe  counterrevolution  oomea 

CIS.  Who  is  conducting  the  training?  Who 
are  the  lastructois? 

Aaomux).  The  Instructors  are  Cubans. 

Cis.  How  about  the  PLC? 
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Abodbxo.  There  are  Palestinians  as  well 
as  f»-H«««i«  from  almost  all  the  countries  in 
the  communist  orbit.  Arafat  was  in  Nicara- 
gua and  said  publicly  that  he  had  been  co- 
operating. Most  of  the  Sandlnista  leaders 
were  trained  in  Palestine. 

Cis.  Do  you  know  about  torture  In  Nicara- 
gua? 

Aaounxo.  Torture?  Yes,  there  is  torture. 
Tbe  Human  Rights  Commission  verified  the 
practice  of  torture  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  have 
peramial  knowledge  of  it.  Torture  takes 
place  In  camps  and  in  prisons.  I  talked  to 
many  prisoners,  because  one  of  my  duties  at 
the  Ministry  was  to  visit  prisons.  I  have  wit- 
nessed torture,  but  I  will  not  mention  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  tortured,  be- 
cause it  might  cause  the  authorities  to 
abuse  them  even  more. 

CIS.  What  kind  of  torture? 

Aaounxo.  All  kinds.  They  claim  to  use 
methods  that  are  more  "advanced"  than  the 
practices  of  the  Somoza  regime,  which  left 
bruises  and  wounds.  But  they  use  all  Idnds 
of  torture:  fists,  rifle  butts.  .  . 

Cis.  Electric  shocks? 

Aaounxo.  Yes,  Just  like  under  Somoea.  In 
this  reqtect,  nothing  has  changed. 

Cis.  Could  we  talk  about  the  $75  million 
the  United  States  agreed  to  loan  Nicaragua? 
I  understand  the  Sandlnista  government 
has  already  received  most  of  It. 

Aaounxo.  This  loan  was  very  Important 
to  the  cmnmunists  in  Nicaragua.  The  loan 
was  significant,  not  because  of  its  amount, 
which  was  relatively  small,  but  rather  be- 
cause It  served  as  a  key  that  prompted  Euro- 
pean and  South  American  banks  and  private 
Institutions  In  the  United  States  to  loan  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  loan  agreement.  60%  is 
supposed  to  go  to  private  enterprise.  Ambas- 
sador Pesullo  was  in  charge  of  enforcing 
tbe  agreement.  The  fact  Is  that  private  en- 
terprise did  not  receive  a  cent. 

The  truth  is  that  the  money  Is  used  to 
buy  weapons  and  to  maintain  the  military. 
The  army  In  Nicaragua  is  already  four  times 
bigger  than  it  was  under  Somosa. 

I  know  that  In  Bulgaria.  wlUch  I  visited,  in 
East  Oermany  and  In  Cuba  there  are  Nica- 
raguans training.  That  costs  Nicaragua 
quite  a  lot  of  money. 

CIS.  Could  we  talk  about  the  Superior 
Council  of  Private  Enterprise? 

Aaounxo.  Not  much  is  left  of  private  en- 
terprise in  Nicaragua.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
accept,  but  In  a  few  months  private  enter- 
prise In  my  country  will  disappear  altogeth- 
er. 

CIS.  What  about  Jorge  Salazar? 

Abguxixo.  Jorge  Salasar  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Supolor  OouncO  of  Private 
Entoprlse.  He  was  struggUng  to  maintain  a 
free  economy  and  democracy,  the  Sandinis- 
tas accused  him  of  smugging  weapcms.  That 
is  why  they  killed  him. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  believe  tbat  a  man 
like  Jorge  Salasar,  who  knew  tbat  be  was 
romtantly  being  watched,  would  risk  him- 
self by  ■winggUng  arms.  That  was  Just  an 
excuse  to  kill  him.  He  wasnt  even  armed. 

CIS.  Who  killed  Salasar? 

Aaounxo.  State  Security,  counseled  by 
the  Cubans. 

Cis.  What  are  the  prospects  for  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua? 

Aacuxixo.  The  liberation  of  Nicaragua  can 
be  carried  out  only  by  the  peofde  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  only  way  to  do  it  is  the  way  we 
diiBlnated  the  Somosa  tyranny,  and  that  is 
by  arms.  Tbe  peofrie  of  Nicaragua  will  rise 
up  when  they  receive  directions  from  their 
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leaders.  Our  movement  In  Nicaragua,  tbe 
Democratk:  Nicaraguan  Union  (DNU).  is  al- 
ready 60%  organised.  Almost  all  the  people 
In  Nicaragua  are  Christians  and  will  flght  to 
free  our  country  from  the  Cubans  and  com- 
munism.* 


WATER  BANK  FUNDING 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

or  wmasoTA 

nr  THE  Honsx  of  beprbsehtattves 

Friday.  Apnl  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
water  bank  program  was  established  in 
1970.  Under  the  program  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  enter 
into  lease  agreements  with,  and  make 
annual  payments  to.  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  farms  and  other  land  contain- 
ing eligible  wetlands  which  serve  as 
nesting,  breeding,  and  wintering  areas 
for  minatory  waterfowl.  Through  the 
protection  of  these  areas,  the  public 
realizes  numerous  benefits  many  miles 
from  the  preserved  areas.  Flood  con- 
trol, ground  water  recharge,  pollution 
abatement,  sediment  control  and  habi- 
tat conservation  are  among  those 
benefits  derived. 

In  1979,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  was  enacted  in  1980  to  extend 
the  water  bank  program.  The  bill  in- 
creases payments  to  participating 
farmers  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  reexamine  the  payment  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year  of  the  lease 
to  determine  if  current  land  crop 
values  warrant  increased  payments  to 
the  landowner.  The  legislation  also  in- 
creased the  annual  ceiling  on  authori- 
zations fnHn  $10  million  to  $30  million 
anniiany  and  extended  coverage  to 
wetlands  previously  not  eligible,  in- 
cluding flooded  swamps  and  flooded 
forest  areas  important  as  wintering 
habitat  to  migratory  waterf  owL 

In  revising  the  previous  administra- 
tion's already  austere  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  request,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
trati<Hi  eliminated  funding  for  the 
water  bank  program. 

On  March  31.  I  testified  before  the 
Subomnmlttee  oa  Agriculture  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  behalf  of  restoring  funding  for  the 
water  bank.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  funding  for  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

Following  is  the  text  of  my  testimo- 
ny: 

Mr.  Clialnnan.  Members  of  the  Sulioam- 
mlttee.  for  tbe  last  two  years  I  have  come 
before  this  Suboommittee  to  adc  you  to  re- 
store funding  for  a  program  eUminated 
from  the  Administratioa's  budget  request. 
Cooservatian  groups,  farmers,  and  vorts- 
men  Jcrfned  me  in  asking  tbe  Subooauntttee 
to  continue  funding  for  tbe  very  modest  and 
suoceatful  Water  Bank  program.  The  Sub- 
coeamittee  has  consistently  acceded  to  that 
request. 

In  revising  the  previous  Administration's 
already  austere  fiscal  year  1982  budget  re- 
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Uka  Birm-  AitaliilitratlOD  «»«~ «»»«*- 
t  for  the  Water  Bank  procram. 
I  today  aaatn  to  aak  that  tbe  8ub- 
nridar  tbe  worthy  mertta  of 
the  Water  Bank  prasram  and  take  advan- 
tafe  erf  the  jret  to  be  raallaed  authorlmtlon 
which  ezpandi  the  procnm. 

In  Jaauary  IMO.  PreaMent  Carter  atcned 
into  law  the  Water  Bank  IfcklaMon  which  I 
introdooed  two  jreara  aco  and  which  amenda 
the  lanikMrt  Water  Bank  Act  authored  by 
our  coDaacoe.  Ifr.  Andrewa.  now  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Andrewa  Joined 
with  aae  aa  co^omor  of  HJL  SOU.  now 
PubUc  Law  M-iaa.  I  know  Mr.  Andrewa  will 
continue  the  Tlgll  of  workint  for  thia  pro- 
giani  In  the  n<  iiat> 

Poblle  Law  M-183  makea  three  aubetan- 
tial  taprovementa  In  Water  Bank.  It  tn- 
eraaeaa  the  annual  authorteatlon  from  $10 
million  to  $30  mmwm;  authortaea  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlenlture  to  review  fTlattng  oon- 
trada  and  to  ralae  paymenta  to  faimera  at 
the  »'*g*™«*»t  of  the  fifth  year  to  reflect  in- 
creaaed  land  valuea  and  rental  ratea,  and. 
ezpanda  eUfttiOlty  for  Water  Bank  ooverace 
to  wetlanda  type  6  and  7,  and  other  critical 
wcClanda  aa  (IrwignmtHl  by  the  Secretary. 

The  law  alao  directed  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  one-time  reriew  and  adjuat  pay- 
menta of  agrementa  made  earlier  than  1977. 
ThIa  haa  been  acoorapUahed. 

Thia  Irgialatlftn  paaaed  both  Houaea  of 
Oaogrcaa  on  voice  votea.  Unfortunately. 
PubUc  Law  90-183  waa  enacted  too  late  to 
permit  ua  to  take  advantace  of  the  leciala- 
tkn  and  increaae  tbe  appropriation  for 
flacal  year  1901.  The  appropriation,  voted 
by  Oongreaa  In  the  Acrtcultural  Appropri- 
attona  Act  of  1900  waa  $10  mOUon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Membera  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  come  to  you  today  to  aak  that 
you  provide  the  fundinc  neoeaaary  to  give 
mmanlnt  to  thIa  legjalatton.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  legialation.  I  intended  to  aak 
for  the  appioprlatlop  of  the  $30  million  au- 
thortaed  by  PubUc  Iaw  90-182.  However,  we 
are  Cadnc  aubatantial  budget  cuta  In  almost 
aD  areaa  ot  federal  apending.  The  goal  of  a 
balanred  budget  ia  a  aound  one.  which  I  aup- 
port.  Aa  much  aa  I  would  like  to  aee  a  $30 
mUllan  approprlatkm  for  Water  Bank.  I 
know  the  Suboonunlttee,  aa  well  aa  the 
entire  Congreaa.  facea  the  reatratnta  of  fiscal 
reform  (Greeted  at  balanring  the  budget.  I 
have  decided  agalnat  that  requeat.  in  favor 
of  aaking  for  a  $30  minion  appropriation. 

Sinoe  ita  inception,  the  Water  Bank  pro- 
gram haa  been  highly  aucoeaafuL  Today, 
there  are  nearly  8.000  agreementa  involving 
over  860.000  acrca  of  land.  Thia  highly  pop- 
ular program  producea  a  multitude  of  bene- 
flta  to  both  the  public  at  large  and  to  the  in- 
owner.  The  Water  Bank  pre- 
cmdal  wetlanda  without  decreaaing 
private  ownerahlp  of  property.  It  providea  a 
flealhle  land  uae  program  for  the  farmer 
who  wlahea  to  integrate  haMtat  protection 
Into  hii  (aiming  enterprlae.  By  protecting 
erttleal  waterfowl  breeding,  neating  and  win- 
tering areaa.  other  benefita  are  reallaed. 
a  flood  eontroL  ground  water  re- 
poDutlon  abatement,  aediment  con- 
trol and  haMtat  conaervatlon.  Theae  public 
are  reaUaed  many  mUea  from  the 
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Water  bank  needa  an  appropriation  of  $30 
mflUon  for  the  following  rtaaonr 

(1)  "Tbfe  leaae  agreementa  that  were  made 
at  the  tnltlatlan  of  the  program  in  1973  wlU 
expire  at  the  end  of  1981.  Many  of  theae 
agreementa  are  for  areaa  in  the  prairie  pot- 
hole region  of  the  Upper  Midwest.  Theae 
areaa  are  of  the  grtateat  value  to  migratory 


water  fowl  production  of  the  naOon.  Pro- 
vided the  landowner  la  willing,  theae  areaa 
ahould  continue  to  be  part  of  the  Water 
Bank.  Renewal  of  theae  agreementa  ia  eati- 
mated  at  $8  nUIllon. 

(3)  PubUc  lAW  98-183  requlrea  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  review  exiating 
agreementa  made  in  1978  and  Increaae  pay- 
menta to  faimera  where  land  valuea  have  in- 
creaaed.  Thia  ia  equitable  nonaldwrlng  that 
adjuatmenta  have  been  made  for  agree- 
menta prior  to  1978.  Adjuatment  of  thoae 
agreementa  wlU  require  an  estimated  $3  mil- 


(3)  Provialona  of  the  new  Act  alao  author- 
ise agreementa  to  protect  wetland  typea  6 
and  7  wooded  awampa.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  ahould  undertake  protection  of 
these  wetland  typea  In  thoae  areaa  where 
the  danger  of  drainage  is  greatest.  A  $30 
million  appropriation  would  enable  the  De- 
{lartment  to  enter  into  agreementa  to  pro- 
tect wooded  awampa  in  tbe  critical  Lower 
Mtaalaalppl  Flyway  in  the  SUtes  of  Arkan- 
aaa.  Louisiana,  and  MlaaiaaippL  Similar  ef- 
forts would  be  made  throughout  the  nyway 
in  nilnola.  Kentucky,  Tenneaaee  and  Mia- 
aourl. 

A  $30  million  appropriation,  would  alao 
allow  the  Department  to  expand  the  Water 
Bank  to  areaa  of  the  west  coast  where  win- 
tering habitat  haa  become  a  critical  factor 
for  water  fowl. 

Even  with  a  $20  million  appropriation,  the 
Department  will  not  have  sufficient  re- 
Bouroea  to  expand  Into  coaatal  wetlanda.  It 
waa  my  hope,  when  I  sponsored  Public  Law 
08-183.  that  the  bill  would  enable  the  De- 
partment to  move  to  preserve  critical  coast- 
al wetlands.  Because  of  the  restraints  Im- 
poaed  by  the  considerations  of  a  balanced 
budget.  I  will  not  ask  the  Committee  to  go 
beyond  $30  million.  I,  of  course,  would  not 
object,  should  the  Committee  chooae  to  ap- 
prove a  greater  amount. 

A  final  factor  that  adda  a  aense  of  urgency 
to  the  requeated  appropriation  is  the  Ad- 
ministration's move  to  redirect  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  Since  the 
1980's  the  Fund  has  been  used  for  habitat 
preservation.  Redirection  of  these  dollars 
make  the  Water  Bank  program  all  the  more 
important. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant and  popular  conservation  pro- 
gram.* 


IMPACT  OP  CETA  CUTS  ON 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OPCALZrOBWU 

ni  THS  Hotrac  OP  BsranBirrATivcs 
Friday,  AprU  10.  1981 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  ^leaker.  in 
order  to  get  a  firsthAiid  aiwwtment  of 
the  impact  of  the  cutback  in  CETA 
fundlns.  I  recently  visited  the  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Employment 
Services  in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  had 
received  no  assistance  from  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Labor  in  placing  PSE 
woi^ers  whose  Jobs  were  abruptly  ter- 
minated as  a  result  of  cuts  in  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year.  As  of  February  1981,  a 
total  of  1.020  PSE  participants  were 
onployed  by  the  city  or  mmprof it  or- 
ganisations  in   the   city.   Because   of 
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DOL's  abrupt  reductkm  in  funds  for 
this  year,  most  of  theae  individuals 
will  be  laid  off  immediately. 

Thirty-two  agencies  of  the  District 
government  used  PSE  employees 
under  CETA  to  help  them  cany  out 
city  services.  These  range  from  the 
Department  of  Recreation  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
and  Public  Library-  The  logs  of  these 
employees  is  expected  to  have  a  sig- 
niflcant  Impact  on  the  internal  oper- 
ations of  these  agencies  and  upon 
their  ability  to  provide  services  to  the 
public.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of 
Parking  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  used  CETA  employees  in 
income-generating  activities.  Seven 
CETA  employees  working  as  meter  re- 
pairers, hooters,  and  ticket  writers 
generated  a  total  of  $955,000  in  rev- 
enues. 

Twenty-two  community  organiza- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  used 
PSE  and  youth  workers  In  a  range  of 
social  service,  educational,  and  arts  ac- 
tivities in  such  orgaaisations  as  Good- 
will Industries.  National  Urban 
League,  and  Washington  Area  Council 
on  Alcoholism.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
community  groups  surveyed  indicated 
that  the  abrupt  cutbacks  would  force 
them  to  close  down  operations  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  ironic  that  cuts  in  CETA  fund- 
ing will  directly  inhibit  the  ability  to 
place  participants  in  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment—the stated  goal  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Justification 
given  for  shutting  down  public  service 
employment  under  CETA.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Washington  Urban  League  op- 
erates a  contract  under  title  II-D  of 
CETA  to  place  CETA  PSE  partici- 
pants in  unsubsidized  employment. 
This  contract  will  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely by  the  cutback  in  H-D  funds. 

The  Department  of  Employment 
Services  holds  out  dim  prospiects  that 
the  CETA  participants  whose  Jobs  or 
training  wiU  be  cut  off  will  be  able  to 
find  unsubsidized  training  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area.  The  Job  open- 
ings that  are  expected  to  open  up  in 
the  expanding  service  area  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  do  not  generally  match  up 
well  with  the  skill  levels,  education  or 
training  of  the  CETA  population,  ac- 
cording to  a  Department  analysis. 

I  am  inserting  for  my  colleagues'  in- 
formation the  executive  summary  of 
the  Washington,  D.C,  DeiMtrtment  of 
Employment  Services  Special  Impact 
Study  of  1981  and  1982  Federal 
Budget  Cuts  on  Employment  Services 
and  Related  Programs: 

Exaconva  SuiniAaT 
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PAanoorr  ormPLO' 


I.  mPaCT  OM  THE  1 


A.  Funding  level* 

1.  OveraU  funding  for  DOES  ia  expected 
to  drop  from  89.9  mUllon  in  1980  to  47.8  mU- 
Uon  in  1981— a  decreaae  of  33  percent 


3.  Overall  funding  for  DOBS  in  19t3  li  ex- 
pected to  <k«p  to  34.8  mflUon-a  decrease  of 
50  percent  from  1900. 

3.  The  programa  to  experience  the  moat 
aevere  budgetary  cuU  relate  to  PubUc  Sov- 
ice  finptoyment  <FSB).  TlUea  n-D  and  VI 
of  CETA  will  be  phased  down  to  lero  from 
their  combined  1980  level  of  $19,764,083. 

B.  CETA  and  WIN  participants 
1.  The  ntmiber  of  CETA  and  Woik  Incen- 
tive Program  (WIN)  partlcft»anta  combined 
ia  projected  to  go  from  48,615  in  1080  to 
34.343  in  1981— a  decreaae  of  50  percent. 

3.  The  number  of  CETA  and  WIN  partld- 
panta  in  1983  la  projected  to  drop  to  18,103— 
a  decreaae  of  80  percent  from  1900. 

3.  As  of  February  1981,  400  persona  were 
still  enrolled  in  TiUe  n-D  and  811  in  Title 
VI.  Both  public  service  employment  pro- 
grama are  alated  for  elimination  by  Sqitem- 
ber  30.  The  Mayor  haa  lifted  the  dty'a 
hiring  freeae  for  these  employees  In  sn 
effort  to  ease  their  transition  to  unsubsi- 
dized employment. 

C.  l/nemployment  innmnee  ( VD 
1.  UI  claimants  are  projected  to  go  from 

43.000  in  1980  to  44.000  in  1981  back  to 
43,000  in  1983.  The  relatively  small  fluctu- 
ation in  UI  dalmanta  despite  rising  unem- 
ployment is  due  to  the  fact  that  extended 
benefite  is  being  eliminated  and  many  new 
claimants  such  as  students  will  not  have  suf- 
ficient work  history  to  be  covered  by  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

D.  SmjUo^fnent  lervicet  IBS) 

EB  partldpanU  are  projected  to  go  from 
91,133  peiaons  in  1980  to  93.000  in  1981  and 
98.000  in  1983.  The  budget  for  Employment 
Services  is  projected  to  drop  17  percent  by 
1983— a  decreaae  of  $1,434,347  from  1980 
levels. 

n.  pamiKT  ikpact  oa  usias  mis  vxhuobs 
A.  D.C.  ageneiet 

1.  Eighteen  of  thirty-two  agencies  using 
PubUc  Service  Employeea  or  youth  workers 
were  sampled.  Fourteen  of  the  respondents 
(80  percent),  who  were  either  agency  direc- 
tors  or  program  coordinators  charactertated 
the  loss  of  CETA  employees  as  having  a 
severe  or  restrictive  impact  on  their  level  of 
service.  ___ 

2.  Several  agencies  that  use  CETA  work- 
en  in  income  producing  activities  predict  a 
significant  loss  of  revenues.  The  Bureau  of 
Parking,  for  example,  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  estimated  that  their  7 
CETA  employees  working  as  meter  repair- 
ers, hooters  and  tidcet  writers  generated 
$955,000  In  income  in  1900.  Another  agency, 
the  Department  of  Finance  and  Revenue 
anticipates  losing  $2,393,100  in  revenue, 
during  tbe  next  six  miHitha  due  to  the  loaa 
of  30  PSE  employeea  engaged  in  coUections. 

B.  CommunUg  groupi 
Twelve  commtmlty  groupa  receiving 
CETA  funda  were  aampled.  Seven  of  the  13 
or  80  percent  reported  that  they  would 
remain  open^lng  without  their  CETA  par- 
tidpanta  but  at  a  reduced  level  of  aervloea. 
Vmu  le^ondenta  (33  perooit)  said  the  cutr 
backs  would  force  them  to  close  down. 
C.  Vendon 
Four  vendors  were  examined.  The  largest. 
United  Planning  Organioitlon  (UPO).  re- 
ceived 3.T  mOlicm  in  DOL-related  money  to 
1980  to  operate  four  major  iMOgrama.  UPO 
la  projecting  a  49  percent  cutback  in  ita 
CETA  funding  for  19CX  Combined  with  ex- 
pected leaaea  from  otho-  f  undtaig  aouroea. 
and  the  eUmlnatkm  of  lU  parent  federal 
agency.  Community  SerTtoaa  Admlnlatratlon 
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(CBA).  UPO  facea  a  major  retrenchment 
program  in  the  next  few  years.  The  other 
vendon  faced  aimOar  proapecU  to  acale 
down  their  operation. 

D.  Individual  CSTA  participanU 

Five  CETA  pubUc  aervioe  employeea  per- 
aonal  prof  Ilea  were  developed— two  former 
partielpanta  and  three  currentty  enrolled. 
One  of  the  former  partldpanU  haa  already 
returned  to  welfare  to  aupport  herself  and 
two  children:  the  aecond  may  also  have  to 
raqueat  putdk  asflirtf~—  If  ahe  doea  not  find 
work  by  the  time  ha  unemployment  checka 
expire.  Two  of  the  three  current  enroUeea 
Cace  dim  emi^oyment  prospects  outside 
CETA. 

m.  orontacT  mr  act  op  cirraacKs 
A.  Crime 

Based  on  1980  data  from  the  UjB.  Attor- 
nejra  office,  it  appean  that  unemployment 
may  be  an  Important  f  actw  in  the  commis- 
sion of  economic  crimes  in  the  District.  In 
1900.  for  example.  60.2  percent  of  burglaries 
occurring  in  the  District  were  done  by  per- 
sons who  were  unemployed  compared  with 
30.8  percent  for  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed. Similar  differentials  exist  for  the 
crimes  of  robbery,  larceny-theft,  and  motor 
vehicle  theft. 

B.  Revenva 

The  projected  loss  of  revenues  from  lost 
income  and  sales  taxes  to  the  City  expected 
from  the  elimination  of  Title  VI.  n-D  and 
IV  funding  is  projected  to  be  1.56  million 
dollan  for  the  yean  of  1981  and  1983  com- 
bined. 

C.  Future  emplovmeni  protpecU 

The  DOES  predicts  an  unemployment 
rate  of  8  percent  for  1981  and  93  percent 
for  1983.  The  Job  openings  that  are  expect- 
ed to  open  up  in  the  expanding  service  area 
of  the  private  sector  do  not  gmeraUy  match 
up  well  with  the  skill  levels,  educaUon  or 
training  of  tbe  CETA.  population.  Overall, 
the  prospects  of  employment  for  memben 
of  the  CETA  population  in  a  contracting 
metropoUtan  market  appear  dim.* 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY 
STUDIES:  PART  IV 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OPGBOaCIA 
HI  THE  House  OF  RCPagSEMTATTVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  %>eaker,  in 
concluding  these  remarks  on  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  its  international  confer- 
ences for  1979-80  coincided  with  major 
Soviet  policy  initiatives  and  themes. 
FH>r  example,  its  concerns  with  alleged 
civil  rights  violations  in  Europe  turn 
out' to  be  objections  to  counterterror- 
ist  and  internal  security  measures  in 
Italy,  West  Germany,  and  other  dono- 
cratic  societies.  As  demonstrated  in  re- 
peated seminars  and  lectures  since  the 
invasion  by  the  Soviet  Red  army  of  Af - 
gtiMiiMtan,  IPS  leaders  are  woridng 
hard  to  dismiss  the  real  world  military 
threat  to  peace  posed  by  the  U.SJSJI. 
as  a  myth,  and  to  generate  as  much 
opposition  as  possible  to  strengthening 
NATO. 
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We  attach  the  ocmclusion  of  the 
overview  of  IPS/TNI  activities  written 
by  John  Rees: 

Tbe  laaiiTun  pob  Policy  Sruwaa:  Tbamb- 
■ATUHiAL  IirraiGUK  AMD  RsvoumoiiAaT 
TKBXoBiaii- Past  4 

(By  John  Reea) 

A  feature  of  TNI  acUvltiea  haa  been  its 
work  with  European  and  n.8.  aupport 
groupa  for  revolutionary  terrorist  organlia- 
tlons  in  Southern  Africa,  with  in  every  case 
IF8/TNI  backing  going  to  the  Sovletrsup- 
ported  group  rather  than  an  independent  or 
Pddng-orlented  rlvaL  In  Rhodesia /Zlm- 
babwe,  thia  waa  meant  aupport  for  the  polit- 
ical prooedenoe  of  Joahua  Nkomo'a  ZAPU 
rather  than  Mugabe'a  Zimbabwe  African 
Natkmal  Unkm  (ZANU);  and  in  Sooth 
Africa,  It  haa  meant  primary  aupport  to  the 
African  National  Congreaa  (ANC)  rather 
than  the  Pan-Afrlcanlat  Congreaa  (PAC). 

Major  oonf erencea  have  included: 

MTTHB  Am  IZAUma  OP  THB  aOVBT  TBBBAT 

March  14-15.  1979,  on  Capitol  mu.  Waah- 
ingt<m.  D.C.  ^xmaored  by  IPS/TNI  with 
the  CoaUtion  for  a  New  Foreign  and  lOU- 
tary  Policy  (CNFICP)  and  Americana  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA).  Partkdpanta  in- 
cluded lUeham  Bamet  and  Mkdiad  Klare, 
director  of  the  IPS  MOItariam  and  Diaann- 
ament  Program:  David  Johnaon.  Center  for 
Defenae  Information  (CDI).  a  project  of  the 
Fund  tor  Peace  doaely  aaaorlated  with  IPS: 
Robert  Berman.  BrooUnga  InatttuUon: 
Jerry  Hou^  Duke  Unlveisltjr:  and  Chriato- 
pher  Jtmes.  MIT  Russian  Research  Center. 

civn.  uaiaiias  ni  txnart 

September  38-30.  1979.  at  the  TVI  in  Am- 
sterdam. This  primarfly  was  a  meeting  of 
"dvfl  liberties"  groups  protesting  anti-ter- 
rorist measures  and  internal  security  inves- 
tigations in  West  Germany,  Italy,  France 
and  other  European  countries.  The  "re- 
search" groups  present  appear  to  have  in- 
cluded quite  a  number  of  local  copies  of 
Philip  Agee's  Counta--8py /State  Reaearch. 
et  aL  apparatua  which  concentrate  on  expo- 
sure of  national  and  NATO  tntelUgenoe  col- 
lection programs. 

THE  SOVIXr  TBaXAT 

October  18-30,  1979.  in  West  Berlin,  spon- 
sored by  the  TNI  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
Free  University  of  Berlin  and  the  Bergbof 
Foundation.  The  30  organlaen  and  anti-mfl- 
itary  lesearchen  who  attended  included 
Stephen  Daggett.  Fted  Halllday  and  IC- 
chael  Klare  of  IPS/TMI:  British  dlsaim- 
ament  activlat  Mary  Kaldor.  Unlveralty  of 
Sumex:  UMch  Albrecht.  free  University  of 
Beriin:  Claude  Bourdet,  Paris:  and  Marek 
Thee.  Peace  Reaeardi  Institute.  Oslo. 
Sweden. 

TxaxA  wovA  oonmuaca 

December  9-14.  vHy^^i  Jamaica.  IPS/ 
TNI.  with  Go^ponson  Indudlng  the  Dag 
HammarakJold  Foundation,  the  Internation- 
al Ptoundation  for  Development  Altema- 
tivea.  the  Third  Worid  Forum,  and  the 
Latin  Atwrinm  Institute  for  Transnational 
Studies,  hosted  by  the  Jamaican  Planning 
Agency  of  the  Manley  government.  The 
conference  covered  strategy  for  revolution- 
ary governments  to  avoid  Intematianal 
Monetary  Fund  regulations  while  stfll  ob- 
taining loan  and  grants.  MIrtmel  MoCtitt 
and  Harold  Wachtel  of  IPS/TNI  partlrlpat- 
ed. 
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OK  THB  amaiiA- 

noBAi.  MomiAaT  sraim  aid  thk  mw  n- 

TBOMTioiiAL  Booiioaac  OKOn 

Anaha.  Tuamla.  Co-sponaon  were  the 

—e  M  In  the  Tern  Nors  oonferenee.  IPS/ 

TRI    pwtJdpsDU    Included    IPS    director 

Robert  BoroMge  and  Michael  Moffltt.  With 

■ome  30  "economiata.  parUamentarlana  and 

labor  leaden  In  an  In-depth  review  of  .  .  . 

the   role   of   the    International    Monetary 

Fund.-* 

The  meettnc  was  In  preparation  for  the 
United  atates'  meetinga  on  the  "New  Inter- 
natknai  Bconomic  Order"  In  which  the 
ta^e  Idea  la  to  persuade,  by  various  means, 
the  developed  countries  to  give  substantial 
aaaoonts  of  their  money  to  the  Impover- 
labed  Marxist  Third  World  states— with  as 
few  strtnga  as  possible. 

In  addlUon  to  the  two  conferences  co- 
sponaored  by  SwIbb.  Swediah.  Egyptian  and 
Mexican  tnstitutlona.  the  themes  of  the  new 
inteniattanal  eoonomic  order  were  promot- 
ed by  IPS  fellow  Moffltt  In  testimony  before 
the  House  and  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
WanMng  and  Finance. 

Among  the  ongoing  and  long-term  actlvl- 
tlea  of  the  TNI  has  been  the  monitoring  of 
the  acUvltles  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions—of transnational  corporations  (TNCs 
In  IPS  terminology].  This  has  included  the 
gathering  of  a  substantial  daU  base  both  on 
companies  and  on  their  officers  and  esecu- 
Uvea. 

TNI  boasU  that  in  1979.  it  was  "instru- 
mental" In  the  establishment  of  the  Trans- 
national Information  Exchange  (TIE),  "a 
oetwofk  of  European  researchera  investigat- 
ing the  structure  and  activities  of  TNCs. 
throughout  the  continent"  In  effect,  it  is  a 
European  version  of  the  Corporate  OaU  Ex- 
change (ODE)  funded  by  Rubin,  the  Weiaes 
and  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
(NCC).  CDE  is  run  by  Michael  Lodier.  a 
founder  and  long  acUve  member  of  the  pro- 
Castro  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
Amwican  (NACLA).  CDE  focuses  on  compa- 
niea  doing  bualneas  In  Southern  Africa. 

IPS/TNI  reports  that  TIE  Is  "partially  fi- 
nanced by  grants  from  the  World  Council  of 
Cbur^MS"  and  that  the  "major  role  in  co- 
ordtnating"  TIE  Is  carried  out  by  TNI's 
London  affiliate.  Counter-Information  Serv- 
ices (CIS).  Among  TIE'S  areas  of  concentra- 
tion are  the  electnmlcs  and  telecommunica- 
tions Industries— areas  of  mintm«i  interest 
to  revolutionary  "national  Uberation"  move- 
menta.  but  of  intense  interest  to  the  Soviet 
Bloc 

The  "related  studies"  by  Elizabeth 
Schmidt  indiide  her  testimony  before  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Apartheid*  and  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affain  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  chaired  by  Rep.  Steve  Solara  (D- 
NT).  An  essay  attarfclng  CIA  covert  action 
in  Africa  by  Rep.  Solars'  Africa  subcoounlt- 
tee  aide.  Stephen  Welssman.  was  reprinted 
In  Dirtp  Work  2:  The  CIA  in  Africa  by  the 
Covert  Actum  Information  BtJUtin  mem- 
ben  "with  the  permission  of  the  author." 

IPS/TNI  a<knlts  that  its  annual  report 
"doee  not  pretend  to  describe  the  scope  of 
the  organirtng  and  pulillc  education  under- 
talten  by  Institute  feOowa."  Continuing,  the 


In  the  past  year.  IPS  FeUows  have  been 
Instrumental  In  organising  the  Committee 
on  Natlaaal  Security  and  the  Progreasive 
AUianee.  and  have  been  active  organlaen  in 
The  Peaoetnakers.  the  Chile  Committee  for 
Human  RightB.  the  Coalition  for  a  New  For- 
eign and  IfiUtary  Policy.  Americans  of 
Democratic  Action,  the  New  Democratic  Co- 
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aUtion.  MohlllMtion  for  Survival,  the  Rhrer- 
side  Church  Disarmament  Program,  the 
Urban  Biahopa  of  the  ■k>iscopal  Church, 
and  many  more  organisations. 

"Institute  Fellows  have  appeared  on  the 
Today  Show,  McSeU-Lehrer  Report,  Oood 
Morning  America,  BiU  Mowert  Preaenta,  and 
a  range  of  national  televlaion  documentar- 
ies. Their  commentaries  are  heard  regularly 
over  National  Public  Radio.  .  . 

The  IPS/TNI  Annual  report  llsU  a  sam- 
pling of  seminan  and  lectures  during  1979- 
1990.  Lecturen  on  U.S.  poUtieal  acUvlUes  in- 
cluded Frances  Fox  PIven:  James  Weinsteln. 
editor  of  IPS's  weekly  newspaper.  In  Thete 
Timex;  Ned  Crosby,  president.  Center  for 
New  DemocraUc  Processes:  Lee  Benson.  His- 
tory Department,  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; Harley  Shalken.  United  Auto  Workers 
consultant;  and  Robert  Cole,  Economics  De- 
partment, University  of  MassachuaetU  at 
Amherst. 

Speakera  at  seminan  on  VS.  Persian  Oulf 
policy  included  Dick  Bamet  and  three  IPS/ 
TNI  fellows  also  associated  with  the  Middle 
East  Research  and  Information  Project 
(MERIP).  Eqbai  Ahmad.  Fred  HaUiday  and 
Peros  Ahmad,  former  editor  of  PakUtan 
Forum. 

In  the  series  "Human  Rights  and  Ijttin 
America."  speakers  Included  Rep.  Thomas 
Harkin  (D-IA):  Bernard  Coard.  Finance 
Minister  of  the  pro-Soviet  government  In 
Grenada;  Israel  Marques,  former  head  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottler's  Union  In  Guatemala 
on  "repression  and  labor"  Vieter  Husbands. 
Grenadan  Human  Rights  CouncU;  Arnold 
Bertram.  Minister  of  Mobilisation.  Informa- 
tion and  Culture  of  the  Manley  government 
in  Jamaica.  On  Nicaragua,  speakera  includ- 
ed Lea  Guide.  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  of 
the  Banrtlnista  government;  Robert  Vargas 
representing  the  SandlnisU  NaUonal  Liber- 
ation Front  (FBLN)  and  Stanford  political 
science  professor  Richard  Fagen.  At  the 
time  of  his  appearance.  Fsgen  was  carrying 
messages  from  F8LN  leaden  to  the  Sute 
Department.  National  Security  Council  and 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  current  IPS  Board  of  Trustees  in- 
cludes former  U^.  Senator  James  Abouresk. 
With  his  partner  Thomas  Shack.  Abouresk 
represented  Iran  in  negotiations  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  diplomatic  captives. 
Other  trustees  are  Richard  Bamet:  Marjo- 
rie  Benton;  Robert  Borosage.  IPS  director 
and  former  director  of  the  Center  for  Na- 
Uonal Security  Studies  (CNSS);  Diana 
DeVegh;  Dr.  James  Dixon;  Ivanhoe  Donald- 
son, special  assistant  to  D.C.  Mayor  Marion 
Shepilov  Barry:  UAW  [President  Douglas  A. 
Praser.  Christopher  Jencks;  Rev.  James 
Parks  Morton:  Marcus  Raskin;  RiU  Sperry; 
Ralph  SUvins:  Paul  Wamke.  head  of  IPS's 
Committee  on  National  Security  and  before 
his  service  as  the  Carter  Administration's 
chief  SALT  H  negotiator  and  chief  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
served  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  IP8-re- 
lated  Center  for  Defense  Information 
iCDir.  Lee  Webb;  Peter  Weiss;  Stanley 
Weiss  and  columnist  Garry  Wills. 

Noting  that  "the  Institute  community  of 
scholan  and  activists  includes  networks  of 
individuals  and  organisations  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  abroad"  and  that  "these  continu- 
ing relationships  with  others  are  central  to 
the  Institute's  work."  the  IPS  report  says 
such  a  list  would  be  difficult  to  manage  and 
therefore  lisU  only  the  "formal  Institute 
community"  for  1980  as  follows: 
mxows 
Eqbal  Ahmad.  TNI;  Richard  J.  Bamet; 
John  Berger.  TNI  (critic  and  author  of  Pig 
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Earth);  Robert  L.  Boroaage:  Philip  Brenner 
Susan  George,  TNI:  Fred  Halliday.  TNI 
Helen  Hopps;  Michael  Klare:  Saul  Landau 
Isabel  LeteUer.  TNI;  Michael  Moffltt: 
Marcus  Raskin;  Earl  Ravenal;  Ralph  Sta- 
vtau  and  Basker  Vashee.  TNI. 

ASSOCUn  PKUOWS 

Feroa  Ahmed,  TNI;  Marcos  Amida.  TNI; 
Anthony  Bamett.  TNI  (a  writer  for  the  New 
Staterman  (London)  and  The  Nation  whose 
articles  have  urged  Western  recognition  of 
the  Vietnamese  puppet  regime  in  Cambo- 
dU);  Aim  Beaudry;  Herbert  Bernstein: 
Counter-Information  Services.  TNI;  Carmen 
Claudin.  TNI;  Ben  Dankbaar,  TNI:  Alvln 
Duskin;  John  Dlnges,  co-author  with  Saul 
landau  of  Aua*»ination  on  Smbatsy  Row; 
Robert  Engler.  Waldo  Fortln.  TNI;  Carollen 
Heikens-Boon.  TNI;  Walter  Hopps.  former 
head  of  the  TNI  in  Amsterdam,  now  a  histo- 
rian with  the  National  CoUecUon  of  Fine 
Arts;  Mary  Kaldor.  TNI.  a  leader  of  the 
British  anti-nuclear  and  disarmament  move- 
ment; Sidney  Lens,  co-founder  of  the  Mobi- 
lization for  Survival  (MPS)  and  one-time 
Trotskjrite  who  has  worked  with  the  U.S.  af- 
fUiates  of  the  World  Peace  Council  (WPC) 
for  two  decades— he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  the  Citizens  Party  Ticket  in 
Illinois;  Lutz  Me*.  TNI;  Sidney  Morgen- 
besser  Prexy  Nesbitt,  TN  Bereket  Selassie. 
TNI;  Derek  Sheare  A.  Sivanandan,  TNI; 
Pedro  VUanov  TNI;  James  Weinsteln;  Has-' 
keU  Welen  Jack  Willis  and  Alan  Wolfe. 

(It  is  noted  that  in  the  Annual  Report  IPS 
publications  list,  author  Gary  Porter,  for- 
merly with  the  Indochina  Resource  Center, 
and  research  associate  Eleanor  LeCain  are 
mentioned  although  omitted  from  the  offi- 
cial 1980  feUows  listing.) 

VIsmKG  FELLOWS  AMD  GUKST  8CHOLAKS 

Alberto  Ahrene.  a  former  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter in  the  El  Salvadoran  JunU  who  has 
been  with  IPS  since  his  resignation  in 
March  1980;  Elizabeth  Becker.  Washington 
Post  reporter  Arthur  Macy  Cox.  a  former 
OSS.  CIA  and  State  Department  specialist 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  he  taught  a  course  in 
IPS's  Spring  1980  term  of  The  Washington 
School  on  "the  Soviet  threat  to  the  UJB. .  .  . 
in  the  context  of  the  UJB.  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union"  and  is  studying  "the  arms 
race  and  secrecy";  Robert  Engler.  author  of 
The  PoUtics  of  Oil  and  The  Brotherhood  of 
Oil  involved  in  studies  of  "democratic  plan- 
ning"; Michael  Parent!,  author  of  Democra- 
cy for  the  Few;  Frances  Fox  Piven.  Boston 
University,  co-author  of  Poor  People's 
Movements;  Rostrum  Roy  and  Patricia 
Weiss  Fagen. 

Among  the  IPS/TNI  researeh  and  staff 
associates  are  Cynthia  Amson.  Carle  Benke, 
Anita  Blount.  Stephen  Daggett,  Kevin  Dan- 
aher.  Tom  E>evine.  Rachel  Ferahko.  Bfark 
Hertsgaard.  Kathy  Klnsella.  Lynn  Kitz- 
mlller.  Peter  Kombluh.  Robert  Lawrence, 
Lynn  Llotta.  Eliana  Loveluck.  Delia  Miller. 
Elizabeth  Schmidt.  Miriam  Smalhout.  Nena 
Terrel.  Jan-Joost  Teunlssen.  Daniel  Volman 
and  Trin  Yarborough. 

During  the  past  15  years,  while  organizing 
public  disorden  manipulating  and  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  and  government,  and 
while  utilizing  its  tax-exempt  status  to  sub- 
sidize the  activities  of  revolutionary  terror- 
ist leaders,  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
has  evaded  public  scrutiny.  Public  investiga- 
tion of  IPS.  long  overdue,  might  be  a  prior- 
ity  most   appropriate   for   the   97th   Con- 
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H.R.  1778  HONOR  ROLL-SUP- 
PORT GROWS  FOR  LEGISLA- 
TIVE VETO 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  1£VITAS 

or  oaoaou 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFSESEHTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 


•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  Just  before  the 
House  adjotims  for  the  Easter /Pass- 
over District  work  period  for  me  to 
report  on  the  progress  of  H.R.  1778 
providing  for  congressional  or  legisla- 
tive veto  of  Government  regulations.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  support  for 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  has 
grown  even  more  in  the  House. 

Today.  I  am  submitting  the  addition- 
al names  of  51  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  joined  the  H.R.  1778  honor  roU 
by  cosponsoring  this  bill  which  re- 
stores control  over  executive  and  bu- 
reaucratic power  by  the  people 
through  their  elected  representatives. 
This  brings  the  number  of  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  1778  to  more  than  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  an  overwhebnlng 
number. 

One  of  the  many  grievances  enumer- 
ated against  King  George  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was:  "He  has 
erected  a  Multitude  of  new  Offices, 
and  sent  hither  Swarms  of  Officers  to 
harass  our  People,  and  eat  out  their 
Substance."  It  is  with  a  bit  of  irony 
that  we  again  see  the  Americn  people 
struggling  so  with  bureaucratic  power. 
Our  forefathers  would  be  shocked  at 
the  erosion  of  the  principle  for  which 
they  fought— government  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Independence 
was  declared  by  the  American  colo- 
nists so  that  the  laws  which  governed 
them,  would  be  made  by  the  persons 
elected  by  and  accountable  to  them. 

We  have  moved  far  from  this  princi- 
ple. Today,  the  vast  ntimber  of  laws 
which  govern  this  country  are.  in  fact, 
regulations  issued  by  unelected  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  not  accoimtable  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  There  can 
be  no  mistake  that  these  regulations 
are  laws,  for  a  person  can  be  fined,  im- 
prisoned, or  otherwise  lose  benefits  for 
violating  a  regulation.  Just  as  he  could 
be  for  violating  a  law. 

HJl.  1778  addresses  the  principle  to 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence apoke  over  200  years  ago.  It  re- 
stores to  the  people  their  ri^t  to 
govern  themselves  by  giving  Congress, 
their  elected  representatives,  the  au- 
thority to  review  and,  if  necessary, 
veto  in  advance  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  by  imelected  bureaucrats.  It 
provides  the  accountability  which  our 
forefathers  declared  was  essential  for 
a  Just  government. 

I  am  delighted  that  over  200  of  our 
colleagues  have  Joined  the  HJl.  1778 
honor  roll.  These  Members  come  from 
all  across  the  political  spectnim.  This 
biU    oannot    be    termed    liberal    or 
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conservative;  it  crosses  ideological 
lines.  It  simply  reclaims  for  ourselves 
and  our  citizens  the  right  of  rule  by 
the  people  and  not  by  bureaucracy. 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  present 
for  the  Record  the  HH.  1776  honor 
roll.  I  welcome  our  other  colleagues  to 
add  their  names  to  this  list  for  con- 
gressional control  of  and  accoimtabil- 
ity  for  the  law/regulations. 

HJl.  1776  HoHOB  Roll 
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Walker.  Mr.  Watkim.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  White.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Whi- 
tely.  Mr.  Whlttaker.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  MIsaouri.  and  Mr. 
ZeferettL* 


REEMPHASIZED  AMERICAN 
SPECIAL  FORCES  NEEDED 


Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Atldnson. 
Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bafalls,  Mr. 
BaUey  of  Bilssouri.  Mr.  BaUey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.Bevill. 

Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 
Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Brlnltley,  BIr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Blr.  Burgener, 
Mr.  Butler,  Ur.  Byron,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  dinger.  Mr. 
Coata,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Coleman.  BCr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  ,    „     ^ 

Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Coughlln.  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Crane,  Daniel  B.,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Dan.  Mr.  Daniel.  Robert  W..  Jr..  Mr. 
Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Derwlnskl.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Doman,  California.  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 

hrana. 

Mr.  KpgH«h,  Mr.  Erlenbom,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Indiana,  1^.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  FIndley.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  FUppo.  Mr.  Porsythe,  B4r.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Fnwler.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Ut.  Frost.  Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr. 
Guyer,  Mr.  HaU,  Sam  B..  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  HefteL  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Hlghtower.  Mr.  HUer.  Mr. 
Hinson. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mn  Holt.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huduby.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Kaaen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  KQdee,  Mr. 
irtiwtiMuM,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
I^comarsino.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  I^ 
Boutillier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent,  Ut.  Lewis.  Mr. 
Uvingston.  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Lun- 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  McKln- 
ney,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Mar- 
riott. Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
liattox,  Mr.  ManoU.  Ms.  MIkiitekl.  Mr. 
ICnier  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mlneta,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  MottL  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Myen  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Paabayan.  Bir.  Patt«-- 
son,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Pursell.  Mr.  Rahall  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
RItter.  Mr.  RoberU  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Robinson.  _,    „ 

Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Ro«!.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Ruaso.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mrs.  Schroedw.  Mr.  Senaenbren- 
ner.  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Sbumway, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jeney,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregtm.  Mn  Snowe.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

Mr  Stump.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Thomas.    Mr.    Trible.    Mr.    Volkmer.    Mr. 
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or  illimois 
nf  THE  HOTTSE  OP  HEPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Reagan  administration 
begins  to  revitalize  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces,  it  is  essential  that  we 
clearly  understand  what  the  nature  of 
warfare  in  the  1980's  wiU  be  like.  Only 
then  can  we  undertake  the  arduous 
task  of  preparing  for  it.  First,  we  must 
recognize  that  despite  apocalyptic 
warnings,  the  decade  ahead  will  prob- 
ably not  witness  a  nuclear  or  major 
conventional  war  between  the  super- 
powers. Instead,  there  will  be  conflicts 
on  a  lower  level  of  intensity:  imcon- 
ventional  wars,  limited  conventional 
actions  and  reactions,  and  acts  of  in- 
ternational terrorism. 

F.  Andy  Messing,  Jr.,  in  his  article, 
"Preparing  for  Irregular  Warfare," 
stetes  that  America  should  take  better 
steps  to  prepare  for  this  t)rpe  of  war- 
fare. Major  Messing's  credentials  for 
drawing  this  conclusion  are  impres- 
sive. He  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the 
American  Security  CouncU  and  is  a 
board  member  of  the  National  De- 
fense CouncU.  As  a  combat  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  he  was  twice  wound- 
ed whUe  serving  with  the  Army's  eUte 
1st  Cavalry  Division.  liCajor  Messing  is 
a  Reserve  special  forces  officer  serving 
the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Operations'  Special  OperatiMis 
Branch  Office.  This  assigtunent 
furthers  his  appreciation  for  the  econ- 
omy and  effectiveness  of  special  oper- 
ations forces. 

Major  Messing  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  our  irregular  war- 
fare capaMllty  to  combat  terrorism- 
one  of  President  Reagan's  stated  for- 
eign policy  obJecUvea.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Commimist  countries 
possess  a  weU  developed  unconvention- 
al warfare  capability  and  utilize  it  in 
pursuit  of  their  policy  goals.  In  con- 
trast, imder  the  Carter  administration, 
the  United  States  reduced  its  mecial 
forces  organteation  and  f imdlng. 

Recently,  Major  Measlnrs  article 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  article,  reprinted  below,  provides 
unique  insight  into  the  issue  of  irregu- 
lar warfare.  In  addition,  it  offos  a 
sound  argument  for  the  United  States 
to  revitalize  its  spedMl  operatiois  ca- 
pabUity. 

At  a  time  when  America  is  aearehlng 
for  ways  to  counter  Marxist  global  ac- 
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ttvltles,  ipedal  opentlims  forces  pro- 
vide   a    relatively    Inexpensive    force 
multiplier.  I  c(Hnm«id  Mr.  liessinv's 
article  to  your  sttenti<m: 
trmn  tbe  Ifew  York  Ttanes.  Mar.  37. 1981] 
PAsnw  torn  iMmmamjtM  Wabfau 


(By  r.  Andy  Mealiis.  Jr.) 

FuxB  CBintCH.  Va.— In  ^plte  of  apocalyp- 
tic wwnliwi,  tlM  decade  abead  will  not 
tartaic  a^otal  nudear  or  major  conventional 
war  between  tbe  mpeipowen.  However, 
there  win  be  confUeta  on  a  lower  level  of  In- 
tenitty:  uncooventiooal  wars,  limited  con- 
venUonal  aetkna  and  reactiona.  and  terror- 
ian.  niey  win  be  atarted  for  a  variety  of 
aodal.  economic,  and  political  reaaons.  No 
matter  bow  tbey  are  labeled,  they  will 
ammmt  to  tareiular  warfare. 

One  can  envWon  involuntary  or  voluntary 
Amerlean  involvement  becauae  of  our  Inune- 
diate  need  to  protect  oar  intcreets— our  dtl- 
aana  ataniad.  raw-material  aouroea.  United 
States  fadUtiea.  ■tratedc  leocraphic  areas. 
How  President  Reacan  responded  would 
affect  the  frequency  of  these  problema  and 
other  eoontrtes'  perceptions  of  our  strength. 

Wortd  political  authority  has  been  dif fus- 
inc  and  heminint  increastncly  volatile. 
WhDe  this  may  not  appear  to  affect  Amer- 
ica, tbe  probability  of  conflict  has  taken  a 
quantum  Jump.  The  "wild  card"  of  terror- 
ists' accessibility  to  chemical,  biolodcal.  and 
nuclear  devices,  and  to  other  advanced 
weapona.  makes  serious  confllctsituatlons 
an  eventuality.  Responsible  natkma  must 
take  steps  to  minhnlar  or  prevent  potential 
attuatlons  of  conflict. 

Undetstandinc  the  nature  of  warfare  In 
tbe  M's  is  Important:  undertaking  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  pteparlnc  tor  it  la  fssentlal  But. 
we  muit  reeocntae  that  such  preparation  Is 
uselesi  without  Presidential  resolve  to  act. 
As  Karl  von  Clausewltx.  the  Prussian  gener- 
al, pointed  out.  the  battlefleld  Is  an  exten- 
aion  of  poUtlca.  Not  being  able  to  operate  ef- 
fectively in  an  Irregular-warfare  situation 
llmiU  a  President's  poUUcsl  options.  It 
forces  him  into  inaction  or,  worse  yet. 
action  at  a  higher  level  of  Intensity:  conven- 
tlonsLl-foroe  snd  nuclear-force  alerts  or  ac- 
tions. To  have  a  piriicy  and  an  organlaed  ca- 
pability to  meet  this  challei«e  would  in- 
our  latitude  In  political  and  military 
that  could  be  overt  or 


The  SoTlet  Union  understands  the  effec- 
tiveness and  economy  of  this  mode  of  war- 
fare. It  undnstandi  that  by  using  irregular 
warfare  it  can  tiptoe  around  the  nuclear 
trip-wire.  Instead  of  appreciating  this,  the 
United  States  has  reduced  lU  military  advi- 
sory force  to  third-world  nations  to  about 
700  men.  The  Soviet  Union  has  more  than 
8.100  in  tbe  Middle  East  snd  Africa  alone. 
FurtbenBore.  because  of  drastic  reductions 
in  funding.  America  has  reduced  its  active- 
duty  Irregular-warfare  force  to  about  4,500 
men— tbe  Army's  Special  Forces  were  re- 
duced, by  President  Carter's  cutback  in  Oc- 
tobsr.  to  their  lowest  level  since  the  M's. 
Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  sn  arearoriented.  lan- 
guage qualified,  active-duty  Irregular  force 
Off  neariy  MJOOO  men.  And  this  flgure  In- 
cludes ncttber  tlw  aovlet  Ircegular-warCue 
^ffSflBllsiB  in  reserve,  nor  the  irregular 
fotoes  of  tbe  Warsaw  Pact,  nor  Cuban  irreg- 
ular fanes:  nor  does  it  include  tbe  coordi- 
nated Soviet-bloc  intelligence  operations 
that  complement  tU  irregular  foreea.  In  con- 
Usat.  tbe  readtness  and  strength  upon  moM- 
Usatlan  a<  ABsertea'a  OOO  irregular-warfare 
TBBiniBU  Is  qnsstlonsble.  Because  of  fluctu- 
atinc     political     drcumstanoea.     America 
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cannot  even  count  on  allied  Irregular  forces 
and  IntelUgenoe  ameta. 

Seeing  America  dwarfed  in  this  area.  Mr. 
Reagan  must  revitalise  all  elemenU  asMMd- 
ated  with  Irregular  warfare  and  not  just  rely 
on  the  parochial  Rapid  Deployment  Fy>roe 
to  fill  the  gap.  This  action,  leas  expensive 
and  faster  than  enhancing  our  ctmventional 
and  nuclear  capabilities,  would  expand  our 
political  and  military  options,  and  influence. 
It  would  give  us  time  to  rebiilld  our  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  forces  and  to  aooompllsh 
a  "technological  byiiaas"  that  would  give- 
to  use  Mr.  Reagan's  phrase— a  "margin  of 
safety." 

Then  Mr.  Reagan  must  correctly  use  these 
forces.  Ideally,  a  permanent,  career-enhanc- 
ing organisation  with  a  short  chain  of  com- 
mand should  be  established  and  cloaked  in 
secrecy.  It  should  have  appropriate  military 
and  dvU  elements,  from  such  sgendes  as 
the  Defense  Department,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  the  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments. Its  mission  would  be  to  plan  for.  and 
meet,  any  low-lntensity-confllct  situation. 

The  prevailing  national  view  must  be  con- 
sidered in  creating  this  force.  America 
should  be  able  to  respond  to  sny  crisis,  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  There  should  be  a  narrow 
definition  of  domestic  responsibilities:  one 
mission  could  be  to  fight  certain  types  of 
crime— drug-smuggling,  for  example.  With 
this  in  mind.  Congress  must  modify  laws 
that  exclude  the  military  from  fighting 
crime.  In  the  foreign  arena,  the  force's  ex- 
istence would  deter  low-intensity  conflict, 
but.  more  importantly.  It  would  manifest 
our  ability  to  use  the  stick  when  necessary. 

Irregular  warfare  has  not  been  given  the 
degree  of  attention  It  merits.  The  time  Is 
now  to  develop  the  flexibility  America  needs 
to  regain  respect  and  ensure  peace.* 
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HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnMimA 

nf  THC  Houss  or  rkprsschtativis 

Friday.  April  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  by  Mark  Shields 
of  the  Washington  Post.  This  article 
reflects  my  views  that  the  majority  of 
public  employees  serve  our  countir  in 
an  admirable  manner.  Secret  Service 
agents  who  risk  their  lives  to  save  that 
of  the  President  are  an  ezceUent  ex- 
ample. 

On  March  31.  1981.  another  col- 
leacue  l»t>ught  to  your  attention  an 
article  by  George  Will  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment: Not  a  EQutz."  I  also  agree 
with  this  commentary  that  govern- 
ment is  valuable,  and  despite  its  flaws, 
serves  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
These  two  articles  should  help  us  real- 
ize that  government  and  its  employees 
are  serving  the  United  States  and  its 
people.  Our  mission  should  not  be  to 
criticize  but  to  motivate,  insuring  that 
this  service  is  as  effective  as  possible. 

The  commentaries  by  Mr.  Shields 
and  Mr.  WiU  f oUow: 
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VsBT  Spkial  Aoams 
(By  Mark  Shields) 
Jerry  a  Parr.  SO.  lives  in  Qaithersburg 
snd  works  in  Wsshlngton.  For  the  past  18 
years,  be  has  been  s  Secret  Servioe  sgent: 
for  the  Isst  two  of  those  years,  he  hss  been 
special  agent  in  charge  of  presidential  pro- 
tection. That  was  Jerry  Parr  on  Monday's 
videotape,  thrusting  himself  into  the  line  of 
fire  so  he  could  shield  the  president  and 
shove  him  into  the  limousine. 

Timothy  J.  McCarthy,  nine  yean  in  the 
Secret  Service  and  only  31.  was  the  agent 
who  immediately  occupied  the  position  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  gunman.  He  as- 
sumed his  post  and  absorbed  a  bullet 
through  his  liver. 

In  17  good  years  on  the  Washington  police 
force.  Thomas  K.  Delahanty,  45.  has  earned 
a  file  full  of  commendations  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  While  protecting 
the  president  of  the  United  SUtes.  he  wss 
hit  by  s  .22  bullet  that  had  to  be  removed 
from  his  neck,  not  far  from  his  spinal 
column. 

The  medical  reports  are  encouraging. 
Both  McCarthy  and  Delahanty,  like  press 
secretary  Jim  Brady  and  the  president  him- 
self, are  doing  better  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. liCayt>e,  we  have  begun  to  hope,  after 
the  suffering  they  and  the  rest  of  us  will  be 
able  to  celebrate  their  survival  and  recovery. 
That's  the  way  It  was  last  January  when 
52  Americans  retiuTied  home  after  spending 
two  Christmsses  in  cruel  captivity.  After 
their  suffering,  there  was  a  celebration 
filled  with  fitting  tributes  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  guts  of  those  Americans  who  had 
persevered.  Those  deserved  testimonials 
must  have  been  especially  welcome  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  career  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Foreign  Service  personnel  have  had  very 
little  experience  In  accepting  public  praise. 
Ridicule  and  mockery  have  been  their  regu- 
lar fare;  the  cookie-pusher  and  striped-trou- 
sers set  are  not  spoken  about  reqwctfuUy. 

For  8<Hne  reason,  we  have  overlooked  the 
one  demographic  characteristic  shared  by 
51  of  the  52  repatriated  Americans  with 
Jerry  Parr.  Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas 
Delahanty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  race. 
region,  religion  or  reading  scores.  Most  gen- 
erations and  iMth  sexes  were  represented  in 
this  very  non-homogeneous  group  of  54 
American  heroes.  All  of  them,  of  course,  did 
their  jobs.  They  fulflUed  their  responsibil- 
ities, and  then  some.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  the  54  Is— are  you  ready?— a  public 
employee. 

Public  employees  that  indolent  subspe- 
cies that  candidates  and  commentators  love 
to  attack.  Tou  know  the  mindless  public  em- 
ployees: Tou  could  line  up  an  office  full  of 
them  and  clean  their  ears  with  one  long  Q- 
tlp.  Over  and  over  we  have  been  told  that  if 
public  employees  are  not  incompetent,  they 
are  indifferent  and  surly.  And  if  they  are 
not  mindless  sloths,  then  they  hsve  to  be 
sealous  meddlers,  feverishly  regubiting 
American  business  right  out  of  business. 
You've  read  of  them,  those  faceless  bureau- 
crats who've  never  met  a  payroll. 

It's  been  a  long  time  since  any  politician 
talked  publicly  the  way  John  Kennedy  did 
in  his  first  State  of  the  Union  speech,  when 
he  said:  "Let  the  public  servioe  be  s  proud 
and  lively  career."  Not  many  of  today's  win- 
ning candidates  borrow  that  line  from  Jnc. 
In  fact,  along  with  WASPS.  pubUc  employ- 
ees must  be  tbe  last  remaining  group  in  our 
society  srlthout  its  own  anti-defamation  de- 
partment. Both  those  groups  are  attacked 
with  regularity  and  without  fear  of  reprisaL 
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If  half  the  things  muttered  about  puUk: 
employees  were  spoken  sbout  any  reUgious 
or  radsl  group,  tbe  speaker  would  be  dis- 
mlssfrt  ss  a  hopeless  Ugot. 

So  what  of  the  54?  Are  tliey  simidy  rare 
exceptions?  Then  so.  too,  must  have  been 
CoL  John  Olenn.  Sen.  Arthur  Vsndenberg 
snd  Oen.  George  Msishall  because  tbey 
were  all  public  employees.  Dwigbt  Eisen- 
hower was  s  public  employee  snd  so  wss 
Warren  Christopher  when  he  negotiated 
freedom  and  so  was  Secret  Servioe  sgent 
lArry  Buendorf  on  Sept.  5.  1975.  in  Sacrar 
mento  wben  he  took  a  Colt  .45  away  from  a 
Charles  Manson  disciple  who  was  trying  to 
murder  President  Ford. 

Of  course,  there  are  indifferent,  incompe- 
tent and  surly  public  employees.  Too  msny 
of  them  In  fact.  But  surliness  snd  incompe- 
tence are  not  entirely  alien  to  our  vaunted 
private  sector  either. 

The  next  time  we  see  a  picture  of  a  fire 
fighter  risking  his  life  to  save  a  child  or 
hear  about  a  government  worker's  risking 
her  career  to  blow  the  whistle,  let's  remem- 
ber that  both  of  them  are  public  employees. 
And  the  next  time  someone  starts  in  with 
the  predlctsble  blanket  indictment  of  public 
employees,  simply  remind  him  of  three 
nsmes  he  should  recognise:  Jerry  Psrr. 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  Thomas  Delahanty. 


'.  Not  a  Klotz 


Oo' 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Beneath  the  flesh  of  political  rhetoric 
there  usually  Is  a  skeleton  of  principle. 
Today  there  is  a  dangnoua  principle— dan- 
gerous to  conservative  objectives,  smong 
other  things— within  some  conservative 
rhetoric.  This  point  wss  brought  to  mind  by 
s  recent  episode  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee,  like  the  Senate  Itself, 
only  even  more  so.  omtains  s  lot  of  people 
whose  principal  experience  with  the  federal 
government  consisted,  unto  recently,  of  de- 
ploring Jt  from  afar.  Fifty-four  of  today's 
100  smators  have  served  less  thsn  five 
years,  snd  half  of  the  12  Republicans  on  the 
budget  fitwnmitttf  csme  to  the  Senate  less 
thsn  four  months  sgo. 

On  Msrch  19,  tbe  committee  was  sweeping 
like  a  scythe  through  the  budget.  Suddenly, 
Msrk  Andrews  of  North  Dskota.  a  RepuUi- 
can  rookie  sealous  sbout  pruning  govnn- 
ment  resched  the  limit  of  his  seaL  He  did 
not  Uke  a  Reagan  administration  idea  a 
"snake"  he  called  it— for  diminishing  federal 
support  for  rural  electrification. 

Of  the  12  budget  committee  Republicans, 
the  closest  thing  to  sn  easterner  is  Dan 
Quayle  of  Indiana.  The  rest  sre  from  North 
Dakota.  New  Mexk».  Colorado.  Wisconsin. 
Minnesota,  Kansas.  Wsshlngton.  Utah. 
Texas.  Iowa  and  Idaho.  Not  surprislni^. 
urban  programs  have  been  critidBed  with 
spedal  severity.  So  when  Andrews,  joined 
by  othen.  waxed  affectionate*  about  a  rural 
program,  Daniel  Patrick  Moyniban  (D-N.T.) 
would  have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  about  aauoe  for  the  goose 
being  sauce  for  the  gander.  Instead.  Moyni- 
ban lectured  (some  sort  of  lecture  was  inevi- 
table, and  called  for)  on  tbe  good  that  gov- 
cnuncQt  Q0Q8. 

He  said  that  if  tbe  committee  was  going  to 
have  s  consensus  (snd  eventuslly  it  was 
unsnimous  in  endotsing  cuts  Isrger  thsn 
Resgan  sought),  it  must  retrain  bvm  rliet- 
orlc  about  all  government  being  "soudiow 
bad."  THoi  he  said,  tan  effect:  Huaah  for 
tbe  Rural  Dectrifieatlan  Administratian. 
which  helped  better  tbe  lives  of  millions,  es- 
pedsUy   In   tbe  Great  Plalna  and  De9 


South.  It  was  proposed,  be  noted,  hf  a  presi- 
dent from  New  York  (FTsnUin  Roosevelt). 

Wsrmlng  to  Ills  theme  (Moynibsn  warms 
to  all  bis  Uiemes).  be  said,  in  effect:  Behold 
tbe  Imperial  Valley  of  California.  Let  us 
now  praise  government's  role  in  tbe  most 
striking  trsnsformation  of  the  valley  since 
(Moynibsn  takes  the  kmg  view)  "Vbt  reced- 
ing of  the  Ice  Age'"  Only  God  csn  nuke  sn 
srtichoke.  but  it  took  government  to  mske 
the  valley  into  such  a  splendiferous  garden. 
Specifically,  It  took  the  Bureau  of  Reelama- 
Uan.  proposed  by  a  president  from— ahem— 
New  Toik  (Teddy  Roosevelt). 

"We  can  agree  about  the  budget,"  Moyni- 
ban said.  "But  we  would  ask  not  to  be  re- 
quired, in  reducing  this  budget,  to  r^udiate 
a  tradition  of  intelligent  inv(dvement  by 
American  government  in  the  problems  of 
American  society." 

A  reasonable  request,  that. 

Although  the  vast  msjority  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  are  sensible,  snd  sll  sre 
srgusble,  there  has  crept  into  some  advoca- 
cy of  them  a  tone  that  is  unworUiy  of,  snd 
dangerous  for.  the  Reagan  administration. 
It's  a  tone  of  dogmatic  disparagement  of 
government.  It  suggests  that  all  cuts  sre 
morally  essy  because  government  cannot  do 
anything  right  anyway. 

If  this  conservative  administration  is  to  do 
its  most  important  duty,  then  evoitually- 
pertuuM  soon— it  must  enlist  the  public's 
support  for  strenuous,  complex  exerUons  re- 
garding the  larger  world.  This  wiU  involve 
not  only  procuring  complex,  expensive  mili- 
tary assets,  such  ss  the  MX  missile,  but  also 
sttempting  to  change  the  policies,  snd  per- 
hsps  tbe  governments,  of  nations  like  Cuba 
and  Libya.  At  that  point,  this  oMiservstive 
sdminlstratlon  may  learn  the  cost  of  sup- 
porters who  labor  at  infecting  the  public 
with  indiscriminate  skepticism  about  the 
competence,  even  the  motives,  of  govern- 
ment. 

■mis  sdminlstratlon  may  reasonably 
decide  to  summcm  the  nation  for  (figurative- 
ly speaking)  a  charge  up  some  San  Juan 
HUL  But  its  bugle  call  may  be  met  by  the 
stony  Aeptidsm  of  a  nation  that  has  taken 
to  heart  what  some  conservatives  say  about 
government  being  inoorrigiUy  incompetent. 
Such  akeptJdan  cannot  lie  sealed  into  one 
compartment  of  the  public  mind:  it  toids  to 
seep.  Tou  cannot  tell  people  over  and  over 
that  government  is  s  kluts  thst  cannot  help 
Cleveland,  and  then  suddenly  sar  Ob  by 
tbe  way  give  the  government  $1.3  trillion 
for  military  assets,  snd  support  its  attempt 
to  do  something  about  Cuba. 

Bartier  in  this  century,  some  conservatives 
achieved  a  kind  of  conristency.  Tliey  advo- 
cated a  domestic  policy  of  minimal  govern- 
ment, and  a  foreign  policy  of  isolationism. 
Today  that  is  not  an  acceptable  consistency 
for  conservat  Ism  .# 


FRANK  DROZAK  "MARITIME 
MAN  OF  THE  TEAR" 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCSUrOBMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  SSPBaSDrtATIVES 

Fiiday.  AprU  10, 1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24.  the  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
mmt.  Southern  Calif(»nla  Ports 
Council.  AFL-CIO  will  hold  their 
annual  reoocnition  dinner.  This  year, 
this  fine  organisation  will  honor  as 
"Maritime  Man  of  the   Year."   Mr. 
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Frank  Drozak.  president  of  the  Seafar- 
ers International  Union  and  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment which  represents  42  tmions. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Drozak  for  many 
years.  I  have  seen  his  fervor  and  dedi- 
cation in  working  on  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  and  issues  aimed  at  the  revi- 
tallzation  of  the  American  maritime 
industry. 

Frank  Drozak  has  eqierienoed  all 
sides  of  the  maritime  industry.  He 
came  out  of  his  hometown  of  Coy. 
Ala.,  at  the  age  of  16  and  worked  in  a 
shipyard  in  Mobile.  Frmn  there,  he  got 
his  first  Job  on  an  American-flag  mer- 
chant ship  during  World  War  n. 

He  shipped  in  many  capacities  on 
deck,  including  bosun,  the  top  unli- 
censed rating  on  a  merchant  vesseL 

At  the  urging  of  his  union,  the  Sea- 
farers  International  Union  (SIU). 
Frank  came  ashore  to  work  as  an  orga- 
nizer. His  hard  worit  and  success  en- 
abled him  to  move  up  rapidly  from  or- 
ganizer to  port  agent  for  his  union  in 
Philadelphia,  and  then  headquarters 
representative  in  charge  of  the  west 
coast  in  1965.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  SIU. 
and  during  the  Vietnam  sealift  insured 
the  proper  crewing  of  the  Nation's 
vessels. 

Diulng  his  service  in  San  Francisco, 
he  became  familiar  with  the  labor 
problems  on  the  whole  west  coast.  His 
work  in  the  seafarers  lienefited  many 
of  us  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  even  in 
such  little  recognized  areas  as  legisla- 
tion for  our  fishermen's  tmion  and 
cannery  workers.  

In  1972.  Frank  moved  to  SIU  head- 
quarters In  New  Yoric.  where  he 
became  vice  president  in  charge  of 
otHitracts.  In  1976.  he  was  elected  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  union. 
And  Just  last  year,  he  was  elected 
president,  succeeding  the  late  Paul 
HalL 

In  additiim  to  his  direct  union  re- 
spcmsibilities.  Mr.  Drozak  gives  freely 
of  his  time,  talent,  and  energy  by  par- 
ticipating in  many  important  oammit- 
tees  for  the  benefit  of  us  all  inrJiiding: 

The  Public  Advisory  Committee  <» 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Labor  Suboommit- 
tee; 

Chairman  of  the  Goieral  President's 
Offshore  Committee; 

United  Way  of  Tri-State  New  York; 

The  National  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee on  Multiemployer  Plans; 

The  Private  Sector  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  United  States  Special 
Trade  ReiHiesentattve;  and 

Intematkmal  LabcH-  Organization. 
Joint  Maritime  CommisKlon. 

This  brief  outline  of  Fnhk  Drosak's 
career  demmistrates  that  he  knows  all 
a^Mcts  of  the  maritime  industry,  and 
today  he  is  using  this  knoiriedge  in 
providing  indispensable  leadership  in 
the  effort  to  keep  all  segmenU  of  our 
Anmlcan  maritime  industry  afloat.  He 
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!•  •qimUy  Interested  in  our  mercliAnt 
maitae.  our  inland  w«ten  lyitem.  the 
Qtmi  Lakes  fleet,  our  pota  and  har- 
hon,  our  fMiInc  industry,  and  our  off- 
ahore  drfUlnc  industry.  And  they  all 
need  his  responslMe.  effective  support. 

He  and  hto  union  have  also  been  at 
the  ftvefnmt  of  the  great  social  bat- 
tles odt  our  time,  and  I  am  sure  they 
win  continue  to  be  there  in  the  future. 

The  Nation  and  the  maritime  taadus- 
try  is  fortunate  to  have  Prank  Droaak 
at  the  hefan  of  a  proven,  dedicated  or- 
ganlntlon  like  the  SIU.  I  am  pleased 
by  the  very  appropriate  honor  that 
our  ports  councfl  wlU  be  giving  him. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  wishing 
the  best  of  success  in  the  yean  ahead 
for  this  devoted  leader  of  American 
labor.  Prank  Droaak.* 


A  CONSENSUS  TAX  PACKAGE 


HON.  DON  RAILEY 


'ATTVaS 


or  ruaiBtLwtMiA 
m  THK  HOUSS  OF  KBPBISBI 

Friday,  AprU  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yestwday.  Thursday.  April  9. 
IMl.  Congressman  Dah  Rosmi- 
KowsKi  outlined  a  consensual  tax 
package  in  response  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  administration's  proposal 
in  that  area.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Commit- 
tee for  his  exceptionally  capable  and 
firm  leadership. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  his 
balance  and  equity.  If  forms  a  theme 
which  permeates  all  of  the  chairman's 
suggestkms.  His  sensitivity  and  con- 
cern for  our  Nation's  problons  and  the 
insight  he  has  displayed  in  bringing 
together  the  diverse  concerns  which 
motivate  all  of  us  lend  exceptional 
credlMllty  to  his  thoughtful  artlcuJa- 
tkm  of  these  problems. 

Personally,  I  am  heartened  that  Mr. 
RosxamowsKi  made  a  special  point  of 
bringing  attention  to  the  plight  afflict- 
ing our  basic  industries.  Among  them 
he  mentioned  autos  and  steel.  He 
made  a  specific  point  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  large  numbers  of  unused 
Investment  tax  credits  being  carried 
by  these  industries  who.  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal,  could  not  take 
advantage  of  their  relative  value  due 
to  their  current  marginally  profitable 
status. 

I  was  also  deeply  touched  by  and 
perstmally  greatly  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  did  not  totally  rule 
out  refundaMllty  as  an  eventual  solu- 
tion, should  more  preferable  alterna- 
tives not  prove  themselves  to  be  avail- 
able. 

I  share  my  chairman's  fervent  hope 
that  we  can  work  on  a  tax  package 
which  wfll  include  a  proper  appreda- 
tioi  for  the  difflculties  suffered  by 
America's  basic  Industries.  I  applaud 
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him  and  wish  to  state  my  strong 
public  sunxnt  for  his  desire  to  be  fair 
and  *mi*»>wH  while  maintaining  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  need  for  strong  and 
forthright  decisions  in  this  area. 

I  am  pleased  for  o\ir  country  to  have 
a  chairman  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  all  our  people  and  all  of  the 
diverse  sections  which  make  it  the 
greenest  nation  on  the  Earth.  I  hope 
everyone  will  read  the  entire  group  of 
suggestions  contained  in  Chairman 
RosTsaKOWsxi's  proposal 

I  particularly  hope  that  our  basic  in- 
dustries—among them  automobUe, 
steel,  railroads,  airlines,  and  mining- 
will  take  particular  note  of  the  sensi- 
tivity which  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  to  Ameri- 
ca's needs  in  this  area. 

Por  the  sake  of  national  security  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  strong  and  vital 
American  future.  I  hope  all  of  us  will 
Join  in  supporting  his  capable  leader- 
ship. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
cluded as  a  proper  summary  of  my  re- 
marks, the  entire  text  of  Chairman 
RoaramcowsKi's  statement. 
Remamju  or  Hon.  Dan  Rostsmkowski.  Pkk- 

PASSD  POS  DSLTVnT  Bdobk  thz  Ckicaoo 

Aasocunoii  of  Commxscb  Ain>  ImDarsT. 

Armn. ».  IMl 

Seven  weeks  ago  I  aald  the  Ways  and 
If  MM  Committee  will  pam  a  bill  to  cut 
taxes  for  both  Individuals  and  buslneaa. 
Today  I  will  five  come  shape  to  that  prom- 
ise. 

I'm  not  here  to  define  a  Democratic  alter- 
native to  the  President's  tax  proposal.  I'm 
not  here  to  lay  out  a  Rostenkowskl  alterna- 
tive. I'm  here  to  define  the  scope  of  a  bill 
that  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
tax  plan — creates  a  much  healthier  climate 
for  investment  and  productivity— and  most 
Important,  strikes  that  essential  political 
and  economic  balance  to  pass  Cmgreas. 

Inflation  Is  both  the  enemy  and  the  meas- 
ure of  any  economic  packace.  The  President 
Is  dear  In  his  promise  to  slow  Inflation.  It's 
also  dear  that  the  nation  will  measure  the 
success  of  the  final  packace  by  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  Inflation  rate.  The  announce- 
ment last  week  that  the  wholesale  price 
Index  was  up  to  an  annual  rate  of  16  percent 
only  emphasises  the  power  of  this  dracon. 

For  all  the  talk  about  Inflation— coins  all 
the  way  back  to  the  "Whip  Inflation  Now" 
buttons  of  the  mld-TOs— we  have  not  been 
able  to  control  it.  Worst  we  seem  to  be 
learning  to  live  with  It.  After  almost  a 
decade  of  economic  uncertainty  we  are  be- 
coming a  nation  of  hedgers— always  looking 
for  safe,  if  not  productive,  mattresses  for 
our  income. 

This  anxiety  builds  on  Itself  as  workers 
fight  for  higher  wages,  as  business  prices 
chase  wages,  and  int^est  rates— the  most 
sensitive  gauge  of  our  national  confidence- 
ride  the  top  of  the  spiraL 

Inflation  has  robbed  us  at  the  pay 
window.  It  tias  robbed  us  In  the  supermar- 
ket. It  tias  pushed  bousing  and  cars  and 
other  durables  beyond  our  reach. 

Inflation  has  driven  up  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment—whether paying  social  security  bene- 
fits or  building  battleships.  Inflation  lias 
also  distorted  the  Impact  of  the  tax  code. 

As  working  Americans  try  to  stay  even 
with    Inflation,    their    Increasing   earnings 
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become  the  ironic  victims  of  a  progressive 
tnoome  tax.  As  marginal  tax  rates  liave  risen 
we  have  turned  wveis  into  spenders- 
pushed  investors  into  abelters— and  driven 
many  taxpayers  underground. 

When  Americans  feel  thst  spending  is 
wiser  than  saving  or  investing,  the  produc- 
tive engine  of  bustness  and  Indtntry  Is 
robbed  of  its  f  ueL  Inflation,  high  tax  rates 
and  low  return  on  investment  make  a  share 
in  Detroit  or  PlttatNirgh  far  leas  attractive 
to  most  people  than  running  up  their  Mas- 
tercard MIL 

When  equity  investment  falls  off  and  debt 
financing  becomes  haUt,  iMisineas  turns  as 
cautious  and  pessimistic  as  the  bankers  they 
borrow  tmm.  Inflation  has  outstripped  their 
ability  to  recover  capital  investments. 
Energy  costs  have  rendered  yesterday's 
technology  obsolete.  The  botton  line  Is  a  re- 
luctance—Iwm  of  uncertainty— to  commit 
massive  amounts  of  capital  required  to  fi- 
nance future  productivity  and  expansion. 

Does  the  economy  need  a  Jolt  of  new  in- 
vestment? Of  course  it  does.  President  Rea- 
gan's instincts  are  absolutely  correct. 

Does  the  country  need  a  large  tax  cut?  Of 
course  It  does.  But  not  a  tax  cut  invented  In 
a  test  tube— iMit  rather  a  tax  cut  shaped  by 
the  push  and  pull  of  real  economic  and  po- 
litical forces. 

That's  what  the  democratic  process  is  aU 
alwut. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  drive  and 
his  goals.  (I  also  appreciate  his  commitment 
to  »— »«r««gw  pledges.)  Without  question,  he 
carries  forward  the  broad  demands  of  the 
nation.  I  think  Congress  win  answer  those 
Amimmiui^  With  an  eoonoDiic  package  that  he 
can  confidently  sign.  After  all.  we  too  were 
elected  to  make  economic  policy— and  every 
two  years  this  nation  judges  that  policy  at 
the  polls. 

Work  on  this  year's  tax  bill  began  the  day 
the  1978  bill  was  signed  into  law.  We  held 
extensive  tax  hearings  the  following  year. 
Last  year  we  spent  much  of  the  summer  lis- 
tening to  tax  proposals  from  the  private 
sector.  In  September  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  passed  a  $40  billion  tax  cut  biU 
that  reflected  the  most  visible  tax  Issues  of 
the  day.  Ronald  Resgan— then  on  the  cam- 
paign trail— even  said  he  could  vote  for  It. 

The  Reagan  Administration  answered  the 
November  "mandate"  with  a  new  brand  of 
economics— a  dramatic  increase  In  defense 
spending- and  the  pledge  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  think  the  President  has  done  a 
terrific  Job  of  concentrating  pressure  to 
check  excess  In  the  federal  government.  His 
parallel  goals  of  dramatic  economic  growth 
and  a  sharp  decline  in  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment have  deep  support  in  Congress. 

What  concerns  me— and  most  of  the 
economists  that  testified  on  the  question  of 
the  President's  tax  plan— is  not  his  ends, 
but  his  means.  There  is  broad  doubt  In  the 
committee  and  on  the  House  floor  that  mas- 
sive. acraas-the-lx>ard  Individual  cuts  and  de- 
predation reform  wlU  produce  the  economic 
results  promised. 

The  supply-siders  are  the  only  ones  who 
claim  not  only  to  know  the  true  dynamics  in 
the  economy— but  the  inner  thinlting  of  the 
100  million  or  so  working  Americans  who 
shape  that  economy.  The  rest  of  us  aren't 
nearly  as  sure  what  (50  billion  or  so  In  tax 
cuts  will  do  to  the  economic  beliavlor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  lower  marginal 
tax  rates  will  give  working  families  more 
money  to  spend. 

What  we  dont  know  is  where— and  how 
much— people  will  save  and  Invest.  We  don't 
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know  whether  a  mlddto-ineanie  family  will 
invest  their  tax  cut  in  XJA.  Steel— or  a  trip 
to  Disneylaad. 

We  have  no  guarantees  thst  the  tens  of 
billkxM  of  dollsrs  in  addttiaiial  budget  cute 
the  Administrmtlan  expects  over  the  next 
few  years  will— or  should— mske  it  through 
Congress.  We  dont  have  any  guarantee  that 
the  military  budget  wont  put  heavy  pres- 
sure on  inflstion— or  overrun  its  budgetsry 
limits.  We  don't  know  whether  today's 
ailing  industries  will  regstn  enough  strength 
to  reduce  imemployment— or  whether  the 
price  of  imported  oil  will  remain  stsble. 
In  short,  the  future  is  less  thsn  certain. 
Tet  we  are  asked  to  go  sloog  with  the  new 
supply-side  theories  snd  commit  hundreds 
of  bilUons  of  dollsrs  in  tax  cuts  for  the  next 
three  years  with  the  promise  that  if  we 
throw  on  the  automatic  pilot  that  David 
Stockman  wQl  land  the  plsine  on  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984.  That  demands  more  trust 
thsn  I  csn  give.  I  want  at  least  one  bsnd  on 
the  s^Mel— and  so  would  you. 

The  tax  plan  I  am  outlining  today  is  bom 
of  the  same  economic  concerns  that  move 
the  President.  It  is  a  bold  plan— strongly 
guided  by  the  President's  economic  goals  to 
promote  more  work,  more  savings,  more  in- 
vestment snd  more  productivity.  It  truly 
matches  the  spirit  of  the  President's  plan. 

We  differ  on  the  sise  of  the  overall  tax 
cut.— and  the  three-year  escalation  Con- 
gress will  no  doubt  i^ve  a  greater  share  of 
the  tax  cut  to  middle-income  families— on 
the  faith  that  they  will  easentislly  deter- 
mine how  strong  the  economic  recovery  will 
\»t.  I  think  we  feel  a  stronger  obligation  to 
protect  the  working  poor. 

The  proposal  has  three  majol-  sections:  in- 
dividual tax  ruts,  savings  and  investment  in- 
centives and  tax  cuts  to  stimulstf  bosiness 
growth.  I  will  only  dweD  on  the  broadest 
areas,  leaving  some  of  the  man  narrow  pro- 
visions for  later  discussion. 

In  keepiag  with  the  thrust  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bilL  there  is  universsi  support  on  the 
committee  for  cuts  in  marginal  tax  rates  be- 
ginning Jidy  1.  Our  goal  wQl  be  to  offset 
payroll  tax  increases  and  bracket  creep  in 
most  income  ranges. 

I  fully  endorse  a  reduction  in  the  maxi- 
mum rate  on  investment  income  from  70 
percent  to  50  percent— effective  July  1— 
bringing  the  i«*'g<min«i  capital  gains  rste 
down  from  28  percoit  to  30  percent  Almost 
to  the  man.  economists  sppearing  before 
the  committee  agreed  that  this  reduction 
wQl  do  more  to  spur  productive  investment 
than  any  other  measure  under  consldna- 
tlon.  They  are  convinced  that  investment 
will  be  drawn  out  of  tax  shelters  and  fun- 
neled  into  much  more  productive  areas  of 
the  economy. 

There  is  near  imanimous  support  on  the 
Committee  to  ease  the  marrisge  tsx  penalty 
against  working  spouses  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983.  It  is  an  inequity  that  has 
l)ecome  more  acute  as  inflation  and  social 
trends  have  dramatically  increased  the 
number  of  two-earner  families.  The  adjust- 
ment is  expected  to  encourage  more  tmiduc- 
Uvity  as  well-trained  men  and  womm  are 
encouraged  to  move  back  into  the  market- 
Iriaoe  as  second  earners. 

The  collBCttve  effect  of  these  cuts  is  fo- 
cused most  directly  on  people  earning  be- 
tween $30/100  and  $50,000.  This  segment  of 
the  workforce  makes  up  43  percent  of  all 
taxpayers— and  pays  50  percent  of  all  indi- 
vidual taxes.  These  sre  the  people  who  wQl 
make  the  siost  critical  economic  dedsloosin 
the  coming  months.  They— not  the  very 
poor  or  the  very  rich— wiU  be  the  measure 
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of  confidence  In  the  final  eoniomic  plan.  If 
I— ss  a  Democrat— can  be  accused  of  income 
redMilbution.  It's  to  this  group.  I  trust  that 
Conireas  will  vote  a  greater  propmtkmal 
shsre  to  those  in  this  income  range  than  the 
President's  plsn. 

Without  question,  the  tuuxlest  bit  by  in- 
flation and  payroll  taxes  are  the  worldng 
poor— those  whose  earned  income  rarely 
lifts  them  above  the  poverty  line.  When  you 
combine  increased  taxes  with  the  reduction 
of  public  SMiitanre  (both  as  a  result  of  in- 
flation) workers  in  this  income  range  have 
leas  and  leas  incentive  to  work. 

As  a  matter  of  pbiloaoidiy,  I  question  the 
benefit  of  taxing  families  below  the  poverty 
line.  It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  collect 
Just  enough  income  tax  to  make  welfare 
more  attractive  than  w(m1l.  To  that  end  I 
support  a  modest  increase  in  the  level  at 
which  the  income  tax  begins  to  fall  on  earn- 
ings. 

There  is  broad  committee  support  for  sev- 
eral tsx  incentives  specially  targeted  to  per- 
sonal ssvings  snd  investment.  Instead  of 
taking  on  blind  faith  the  supply-side  argu- 
ment that  the  taxpayers— especially  those 
in  the  highest  brackets— will  generously 
invest  snd  save,  most  members  m  the  com- 
mittee would  like  more  qjedflcally  targeted 
incentives.  That  way  we  get  a  much  strcmg- 
er  guarantee  that  a  tax  cut  dollar  is  headed 
toward  a  productive  end. 

Highest  on  the  list  is  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  individual  retimnent  accounts 
(IRAs).  From  a  tax  policy  point  of  view,  we 
achieve  two  critical  objectives— forced  itmg- 
term  savings  and  greater  eocmomic  security 
for  retiring  workers. 

The  present  limit  on  deductible  omtribu- 
tlons  should  be  increased  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000  of  earned  Income  for  employees  with- 
out a  quaUfled  passion  plan. 

We  should  extend  the  IRA  concept  to  em- 
ployees who  are  already  covered  by  a  pen- 
sion plan— allowing  tax  deductilrie  contribu- 
Uoos  of  up  to  $1,000  of  earned  income. 
Roughly  three-fourths  of  the  tax  cut  gener- 
ated by  expanding  IRAs  wiD  benefit  taxpay- 
ers with  incomes  below  $50,000. 

I  will  slso  support  sn  incresse  in  the  maxi- 
mum limltftV*"  on  contributians  to  a  Keogh 
plan-from  $7,500  to  $15,000. 

And  finally,  as  an  additJonal  savings  and 
capital  formatlmi  incentive.  I  will  suppmt 
the  ccmcept  of  establishing  tax-defored 
dividend  reinvestment  plans  to  OKsourage 
people  to  purchase  new  shares  in  public  util- 
ities that  are  trying  to  expand  capital  in- 
vestment into  more  efficient  plant  and 
equipment. 

Last  year  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee—Barfon-  Conalde  and  Jim  Jones— rallied 
broad  support  for  accelerated  capital  cost 
recovery  and  a  simplified  dQ>reciatkm 
system.  Their  concept— known  as  "10-5-3"— 
was  modified  In  the  President's  bOL 

The  need  for  dei»eciatlon  reform  is  un- 
questioned. The  President's  formula,  howev- 
er, contains  s  series  of  defects  Uiat  have 
been  Jdentif  led  by  most  of  the  eccmomists 
and  businessmen  who  have  testified  before 
the  committee. 

We  have  not  arrived  at  a  formula  our- 
selves. We  continue  to  debate  and  test  alter- 
natives. But  I  will  qiiickly  lay  out  tlw  stand- 
ante  that  ft— "**«"r  guide  us: 

Simplifying  the  present  system  by  reduc- 
ing Uie  130  differmt  rliwrw  of  assets  under 
the  ADR  system— and  dramatically  shorten- 
ing capital  cost  lecovery  periods  for  person- 
al and  real  prtnierty. 

sniminating  the  uncertainty  of  debating 
"facts  and  circumstances"  with  the  IR8  by 
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t««fc«wiy  use  of  the  recovery  periods 
tory— as  weD  ss  sudlt  proof. 

Preventing  the  oombtnsUon  of  the  invest' 
ment  tax  credit  and  a  liberalised  depred- 
ation formula  from  yielding  back  mote  than 
a  dollar  in  tax  relief  for  a  didlsr  invested. 
No  investor  should  get  more  from  Unde 
Sam  than  he  would  by  deducting  the  full 
cost  of  the  asset  in  the  year  the  investment 
was  made. 

Matiit»infa»y  tax  neutraUty  between  indus- 
tries, between  short-lived  snd  long-lived 
sssets,  between  oommerdal  snd  residential 
structures,  snd  between  owner-occupied  snd 
leased  structures.  We  intend  to  give  all  capi- 
tal investment  a  better  cost-recovery  formu- 
la^witbout  creating  any  distortians. 

Making  any  revised  cspttal  cost  lecovery 
system  fully  effective  Jsnuaiy  1. 1981.  Phas- 
ing in  any  formula  simidy  ddays  the  pro- 
ductive impact  of  full  iu»PB>inenrs 

I  am  concerned  that  the  bm  developed  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  critical  capital  needs  of  distrasse 
tries  such  ss  autos  and  steeL  Many  i 
nles  in  these  industries  have  snbstsntlal 
unused  investment  tax  credits.  It  Is  my  sin- 
cere hope  thst  effective  tax  relief  can  be 
developed  for  these  industries— short  of  re- 
fundaUllty— to  improve  their  cash  Oow. 
One  possible  spproadi- whldi  needs  fur- 
ther review— might  be  to  lengthen  the 
present  3-year  carryback  period  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credits— w  allow  them  to  be 
carried  back  against  100  percent  of  tax  lia- 
biUty. 

As  a  miniiasmsii  from  Chicago  I  am  com- 
mitted to  stimulating  the  vitality  of  our 
dties.  I  am  concerned  that  tax  policy  not 
encourage  the  migration  of  busineas  from 
dties  to  the  suburbs— and  from  one  region 
of  tlie  country  to  another.  To  that  end.  I 
wm  actively  press  for  a  higher  and  better 
targeted  rehabilitation  tax  credit.  Bpetm- 
cally,  I  will  support  a  graduated  credit  that 
will  oicourage  renovation  of  industrial  snd 
commerdsl  structures  based  on  the  sge  of 
the  bulkUng.  In  addttion,  the  graduated 
credit  should  provide  ■«f*«~"*  incentives 
for  the  restoration  of  historic  structures. 

I  trust  the  tax  bm  developed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oommittee  wHl  tndude  provi- 
sions targeted  to  small  business,  research 
and  development,  and  export  promotion 
through  reduced  taxes  on  American  dtlaens 
s^io  work  abroad. 

This  package  is  limited  not  only  by  the 
President's  ecmomic  goals— but  also  by 
budget  constraints.  I  will  oppose  sny  sddi- 
tionsl  measures  that  exceed  those  limits— or 
sulistantlally  iwy'***  revenue  losses  in  the 
out  years. 

The  sum  of  the  parts  add  up  to  about  $40 
ballon  In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  That  puU 
it  about  $14  bOlim  short  of  the  President's 
mark— carrying  with  it  a  smaller  deficit  and 
leas  inflationary  risk— and  moving  us  more 
quickly  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

We  also  move  the  most  productive  de- 
ments now  being  readied  for  the  President's 
second  bill  up  into  Uils  bill— but  again. 
wi«faitjiTiiTiy  the  thrust  of  the  President's 
overall  economic  package. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  three-year 
plan.  I  understand  his  concern  that  we  give 
the  country  ttie  certainty  of  extended  tax 
cuts  to  encourage  longer-range  investment. 
In  s  pofect  world,  I  would  vote  for  a  10- 
year  tax  cut.  But  we're  not  living  in  a  per- 
fect wortd. 

Rather,  I  think  Congress  can  give  the 
President  the  first  year  of  a  recovery  plan— 
with  the  promise  that  we  will  be  oidy  too 
ready  to  increase  the  cuts  next  year  if 
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giiwiUi  li  up  and  Inflation  !■  iamn. 

hM  DMW  bMB  atay  about  ataiiiitac  up  to  the 

tu  cutfhia.  And  doat  fWaat  that  tha  cuU 
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;  Juat  ana- jaar  "flzaa". 

dldnt  ooma  to  me  in  the 
or  tha  nii^t.  Tu  bOla  dont  faU 
tnmt  haavao.  thay  erohre  fran  jrean  of  ex- 
partMwa  and  debate.  Acute  diatortkiaa  and 
biaquittaB  In  the  tax  code— Uke  the  marrtace 
penalty— riaa  to  the  aurfMe.  Leaa  crUlcal— 
and  often  laaa  daaeiilin  atmiala  dont  By 
tha  ttea  an  taaoa  la  ready  for  paaaace  Into 
lav.  R  baa  eonplated  the  roucheat  ledaU- 
ttre  aUam  tanadnable. 


This  la  not  my  packace.  This  ta  not  a 
Pamwrattc  packace.  Thto  la  a  oonaenaua 
OoBapooenta  come  from  all  the 
of  the  Waya  and  Ifeana  Coounlt- 
tae.  Tocether  they  coaaprlae  an  overall 
rtaatm  in  overaU  balance— an  overall 
Impact— that  we  believe  la  rlgbt.  given 
today'B  economic  drcumatancea. 

The  paabaje  reflecta  a  mood  of  caution 
prompted  by  auch  optlmlatic 
from  the  White  Houae.  It  la 
tai  aiae  than  the  Preatdenta  bUL  It 
aaka  for  atrlcter  aooountlnc  of  the  tax  cut 
dollar.  I  think  it  la  more  efficient  in  apeed- 
Inc  economic  recovery. 

Thla  plan  doea  not  have  unanlmoua  sup- 
port on  the  committee— but  it  does  have 
enoucb  aupport  among  Democrata  and  Re- 
pubUcana  to  paaa.  And  that— at  least  by  my 
tralntnc— la  the  final  measure  of  any  pro- 


THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA:  PART 
OP  OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
STSTEIf 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxnois 

HI  THE  HOU8X  OF  upmnniTATivis 

Fridav.  AprU  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
International  Communication's  Agen- 
cy's overseas  radio  station,  the  Voice 
of  America  (VOA)  should  be  seen  as 
part  of  our  national  security  system. 
As  columnist  Nick  Thimmeach  recent- 
ly pointed  out: 

The  1M3  operating  budget  for  VOA  is 
tlOT  mllHon.  lem  than  one-fourth  the  cost 
for  reflttiiw  an  old  battleahlp.  Splendid  as 
hattkahlpa  look  as  they  steam  toward  the 
sunaeC  thoae  Ml  hours  of  VOA  broadcasts 
each  week  are  a  far  better  bargain. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Raooas.  "The  Federal  Budget  Slashers 
Spare  the  Voice  of  America."  by  Nick 
Thimmeach. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr.  9.  IMl] 

Tin  Tmrnua.  Buasar  Butampis  Spaxx  thx 

VoiGB  or  AnxaiCA 

(By  Nick  Thimmeach) 

Wsaaiinoa.— The  Vcrfce  of  America  es- 
caped the  wrath  of  Prealdent  Reagan's 
aqutaity-eyed.  cost-cutting  crusaders.  It  de- 
aenred  to.  The  taxpayer  gets  his  money's 
worth  from  VOA.  Moreover,  this  national 
radio  voice  of  the  United  States  takes  on 
new  tanportanee  as  the  Reagan  admlnlatra- 

toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reat  of  the 
•  world. 
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A  nation  ahouM  operate  from  its 
atreiwtha,  and  one  great  American  atrength 
la  rftmmunlTatfimt  For  nearly  40  years,  the 
Voice  of  America  has  beamed  broadeaaU  to 
all  parte  of  the  world.  It  is  warmly  wel- 
comed, espertally  by  people  living  in  totali- 
tarian landa. 

VOA  doea  flrst^rata  work.  lU  newacaaU  in 
40  languagea  are  delivered  straight  and  with 
unaurpaaaed  accuracy.  Its  "softer"  program- 
ming telle  the  world  what  kind  of  people  we 
are,  how  we  live,  what  we  are  doing,  and 
preaenta  our  raualc.  It  tells  the  world  about 
our  schools,  movies,  artists,  scientists,  and 
working  people. 

It  also  lets  the  world  know  what  our  edito- 
rial pagea  and  commentators  are  saying,  in- 
cluding their  criticisms  of  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment and  our  society.  VOA  is  honest  radio. 
It  also  fulfills  lU  reaponsibiUty  to  "preaent 
the  policies  of  the  U A  clearly  and  effective- 
ly" through  commentaries  and  discussions 
of  U.S.  official  policy.  Again,  it's  done 
straight  and  without  the  slant  or  Invective 
characterising  the  national  radio  systems  of 
totalitarian  nations. 

Naturally,  conmiunlst  regimes  "Jam"  VOA 
broadcasts,  usually  cutting  their  penetra- 
tion by  around  30  percent.  The  Chinese 
Communists  stopped  "Jamming"  in  late 
1978.  The  Soviets  suspended  "Jamming" 
from  1973  until  last  August,  when  the 
rumpus  in  Poland  began. 

VOA  technicians  noted  that  Cuba  cut  its 
"Jamming"  when  the  news  broke  on  the 
shooting  of  President  Reagan.  The  assum[>- 
U<m  was  that  Castro  and  his  top  officials 
wanted  to  learn  every  detail  and  that  VOA 
was  the  most  reliable  news  source. 

Cuba  and  all  Latin  nations  receive  five 
and  a  half  hours  of  VOA  broadcasts  dally 
from  a  tranamltter  located  at  Marathon,  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  pushes 
for  a  special  "Radio  Free  Cuba"  broadcast 
by  VOA.  Agency  officials  point  out.  howev- 
er, that  such  a  project  is  outside  the  VOA 
charter,  and  besides  news  and  information 
targeted  for  Cuba  alone  would  not  have  the 
credibility  of  the  current  Spanish  language 
broadcasU  going  to  all  of  Latin  America. 
The  point  is  well  made. 

"We  look  at  broadcasting  as  a  long-range, 
strategic  acUvlty."  explains  Cliff  Oroce. 
VOA's  program  director.  "We  can't  always 
get  announcers  quickly  when  we  add  an  eao- 
teric  language  broadcast.  We  were  fortunate 
in  getting  some  Parsi-speaklng  radio  people 
because  they  left  Iran  quickly  in  rather 
hairy  clmmistances.  It's  not  so  easy  getting 
someone  who  speaks  Aaeri." 

Itiough  news  Is  VOA's  main  business, 
music  gets  the  most  mall,  and  programs 
such  as  the  Breakfast  Show  are  popular  f a- 
vorltea. 

Indeed,  the  America  which  comes  out  of 
VOA  U  a  lively,  open.  Joyful  society,  ear- 
nest, and  sometimes  too  honest.  No  wonder 
millions  want  to  migrate  to  the  U.8.  and 
only  a  few  stragglers  want  to  leave. 

The  19*3  operating  budget  for  VOA  is 
$107  mnifaii,  leaa  than  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  refitting  an  old  battleship.  Splendid  as 
battleahips  look  ss  they  steam  toward  the 
sunset,  those  891  hours  of  VOA  broadcasts 
each  week  are  a  far  better  bargain.* 
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LEGAL  RATIONALE  FOR  HUMAN 
LIFE  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OP  punnTLVAiiu 

vm  THV  Houss  or  upannrrATivn 

Friday.  AprU  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTV.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  Congressional  Prolife 
Caucus  voted  to  endorse  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  900.  the  human  life  stat- 
ute, which  is  being  reintroduced  today 
by  Congressman  Rom  Mazzou.  Con- 
gressman. Hkhst  Htde.  myself,  and  a 
number  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Aware  of  the  intense  interest  in  this 
legislative  initiative,  we  are  submitting 
for  the  Racoao  a  legal  analysis  of  the 
bill  which  will  provide  needed  clarifi- 
cation. 

We  would  also  invite  our  colleagues 
to  Join  lis  In  cosponsoring  this  interim 
step  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  unborn 
until  such  time  as  we  can  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  human  life  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  analysis  follows: 
I^GAL  Ratioralx  pob  Humam  Lin  Bill 

Congress  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  enact  a  Human  life  Bill  depends  on 
two  questions.  First,  does  Congress  have 
power  to  investigate  and  determine  when 
human  life  begins?  Second,  if  Congress  de- 
termines that  hiunan  life  exists  from  con- 
ception, may  Congress  enforce  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  in  accordance  with  this 
determination,  by  declaring  that  untx>m 
children  are  persons  for  purposes  of  enforc- 
ing the  obligation  of  States  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  not  to  deprive  persons 
of  life  without  due  process  of  law? 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  already  pro- 
tects human  life  from  the  action  of  States, 
by  providing,  "nor  shall  any  State  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law."  Today  unborn  chil- 
dren enjoy  no  protection  under  this  provi- 
sion. tMcause  no  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  determined  whether  they  are 
living  human  beings.  So  long  as  their  status 
as  human  beings  remains  unresolved,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  not  protect  them  as  per- 
sons. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  deter- 
mine whether  unborn  children  are  human 
life,  on  grounds  that  the  issue  Is  "sensitive 
and  difficult,"  that  there  is  a  "wide  dever- 
gence  of  thinking"  on  It,  and  that  the  Judici- 
ary "is  not  in  a  poeltion  to  speculate  as  to 
the  answer."  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113.  1S9- 
00(1973). 

It  makes  no  sense  for  our  nation  to  contin- 
ue with  Its  present  policy  toward  abortion 
without  seeking  an  answer  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  when  human  life  begins. 
For  difficult  questions  such  as  this,  for 
which  the  courts  do  not  consider  themselves 
competent  to  provide  an  answer,  it  often 
falls  to  the  Congress  to  make  a  poli  .leal  de- 
cision for  the  country.  The  courts  Ijive  tra- 
ditionally deferred  to  Congreas  power  to 
decide  questions  of  policy  which  are  "deli- 
cate" and  "complex,"  which  are  "of  a  kind 
for  which  the  Judiciary  has  neither  apti- 
tude, facilities  nor  responsibility."  which  are 
"confided  by  the  ConsUtuUon  to  the  pollU- 
cal  departments  of  government,  the  Execu- 
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tive  and  Leglalatlve."  Chicago  Si  Southern 
Air  Line*.  Inc.  v.  Waterman  Steamahip 
Corp..  333  VS.  103.  Ill  (IMS).  See  Bolcer  v. 
Carr.  369  U.8.  186.  317  (1963):  CMeman  v. 
MiUer,  307  UA  4U.  454-55  (1939). 

C^ongreaa  has  power  under  the  Conatltu- 
tion  to  Invastlgate  and  detennlne  when 
human  life  beglna.  Just  as  it  baa  power  to 
decide  countleaa  other  policy  questions  In- 
volving tough  dedsiona  on  unclear  facta  and 
conflicting  valuea.  Ufe-and-death  dedakms 
of  the  most  difficult  nature  onne  before 
Congreas  frequently— dedatona  whether  to 
legalise  particular  drugs  that  may  save  aome 
Uvea  but  endanger  others:  whether  to  re- 
quire automobile  safety  devkea  that  may 
save  the  Uvea  of  some  but  at  great  expenae 
and  Inconvenience  to  others;  whether.  In  ex- 
treme drcumatancea  of  International  con- 
flict, to  declare  war.  The  list  could  go  on 
without  end.  No  court  is  qualified  to  make 
such  decisions.  That  task  falls  to  Congreas. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  caae  in  deteimln- 
ing  when  human  life  beglna. 

(ingress  power  to  resolve  difficult  policy 
questions  is  especially  dear  when  thoae 
questions  are  related  to  the  enfcHcement  of 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteoith 
Amendment.  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  provides:  "The  Congreas  shaU 
have  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions  of  this  article."  When 
the  courts  are  not  capable  of  reaolving  a  dif- 
ficult question  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
application  of  a  provision  of  the  Amend- 
ment, that  provision  can  be  effectively  en- 
forced only  if  Congreas  addreasea  the  quea- 
tlon. 

Although  Supreme  Court  Justices  have 
differed  over  the  proper  scope  of  Congreas 
enforcement  power,  it  is  dear  that  Congreas 
may  make  findings  of  fact  that  are  relevant 
to  the  application  of  the  Amendment's 
terms  to  concrete  situations.  Justice  Harlan, 
who  took  perhaps  the  narrowest  view  of  any 
modem  Justice  toward  Congreaa's  power  to 
Interpret  the  Fourteoith  Amendment,  ac- 
knowledged a  legitimate  role  for  Oongreaa  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  Amendment: 

"To  the  extent  leglslatlre  facU  are  rde- 
vant  to  a  judicial  determination.  Congreas  is 
well  equipped  to  investigate  them,  and  such 
determinations  are.  of  courae.  entitled  to 
due  respect. "  KatzenbaOt  v.  Morgan.  384 
U.S.  641.  668  (1966)  (Harlan.  J.,  diaaenting). 
The  majority  opinion  in  KatsenbaOi  v. 
Morgan  gives  Congreas  even  tooader  power 
to  define  the  meaning  of  Fourteenth 
Amendment  terms.  The  Supreme  Court  ma- 
jority in  that  case  gave  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  following  question: 

"Without  regard  to  whether  the  judidary 
would  find  that  the  equal  protection  dause 
Itself  nulllfles  New  York's  English  lltera<y 
lequlremoit  as  so  applied,  could  Congreas 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  State  law 
by  leglalation  under  |5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment?"  383  U.S.  at  649. 

By  dther  view  of  Ctrngreaa  power.  Con- 
greas can  appropriately  Investigate  the  legia- 
lative  facts  available  from  adentlfic  evi- 
dence on  the  beginnings  of  human  life. 
Based  on  this  evidence,  in  light  of  Congreaa 
beliefs  as  the  value  of  human  life  In  aU 
forma  and  external  manifestations.  Con- 
gress can  dedare  Ita  finding  of  a^ien  human 
life  h^g*""  and  from  w^iat  point  human 
bdnga  ahould  be  i»otected  under  the  law. 

Congreas  may  declare  human  life  to  be 
protected  from  a  spedfled  point  even  if 
aome  uncertainty  exista.  Prealdent  Reagan. 
In  hia  preas  conference  of  Mardi  6, 1981,  ex- 
nitaaod  the  crucial  insight  that  If  we  are  un- 
certain   whether    aowiething    la    a    living 
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human  being,  we  must  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  life: 

"Until  we  determine  and  make  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  a  determination  of  when  life 
begins  ...  I  think  that  everything  In  our 
society  calls  for  opting  that  [unborn  chil- 
dren] might  be  alive." 

Supreme  Court  precedents  supptHt  this 
common  sense  view.  Congress  can  use  Its 
power  to  enforce  the  Fourteoith  Amend- 
ment whenever  it  percieves  a  likelihood,  a 
danger,  or  a  risk,  that  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment righta  might  be  violated.  Cttn  of  Rome 
V.  United  State*.  100  S.Ct.  1548.  1563  (1980): 
South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  393  U.S.  301. 
336  (1966). 

If  Congreas  determines  unborn  children  to 
be  living  human  beings.  It  follows  from  the 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  that  Congreas  has  constltu- 
Ucmal  power  to  declare  unborn  children  to 
be  peraona  for  purposes  of  securing  and  en- 
f  otdng  their  rights  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  author  and  primary  npaa- 
sor  of  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Congressman  John  A.  Bingham  of 
Ohio,  spoke  of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
and  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property 
for  "every  human  being."  Congreaaional 
Olobe.  39th  Omg..  1st  Seas.  1089  (1866). 
Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard  of  Michigan,  who 
sponsored  the  Amendment  cm  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  spoke  of  its  provisloos  as  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  "cmnnum  humanity." 
CongreaBiimal  Olobe.  39th  Cong.,  ixt  Seas. 
3766(1866). 

Theae  atatements  reflect  the  intoit  of  the 
frameta  to  overcome  a  Supreme  Court  ded- 
sion  that  had  created  a  distinction  between 
human  beings  and  persons  entitled  to  pro- 
tection under  the  Constltutkm.  That  ded- 
^aa  was  Drtd  Scott  v.  Sandford,  60  UJB.  (19 
How.)  393  (1857).  The  framers  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  made  it  dear  that  no 
dirtiprtinm  Is  to  be  drawn  between  "person" 
and  "human  being."  Since  the  ratification 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  term 
"peraon"  has  been  expanded  to  Indude 
more  than  Just  human  beings.  See.  e.g.. 
Oulf.  C.  &  &F.  Rv.  V.  EUit.  165  UA  150.  154 
(1897)  (holding  that  corporations  are  per- 
sons for  purposes  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment). But  that  term  has  never  been  re- 
stricted by  the  Supreme  Court  to  Indude 
less  than  every  living  human  being. 

The  Soineme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  of 
course,  found  tliat  "peraon"  did  not  Indude 
fetuaea  wfaldi  the  Court  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  detennlne.  to  be  human  life.  410 
UA  at  157-60.  The  Ctourt  did  not.  however, 
find  any  indication  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  intended  to  exdude  the 
unbtHs.  The  Court  did  not  say  whetho'  a 
determination  that  life  exists  from  concep- 
tion would  have  led  it  to  conclude  that 
unborn  diOdren  are  peraona.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  auch  a  determination  ahould  lead 
the  Court  to  predaely  that  conduakm.  The 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Is  ■v»««p»niwy  Juatificatian  in 
itaelf  for  Congreas  to  enforce  the  Amend- 
ment by  dff<»»<'^  every  human  being  to  be 
a  person  within  the  aeope  of  the  Amend- 
ment's protectian  of  life. 

This  Justification  is  further  omfirmed  by 
the  values  that  f<Kmed  the  baala  of  our 
country  at  Its  beginning,  and  that  guided 
the  leaders  who  overcame  the  i>red  Seott  de- 
datan  to  fgti*'"**'  equal  rl^ta  under  the 
law  for  all  human  bdngs.  The  Dedaratlon 
of  Independence  hOMb  It  to  be  a  adf -evident 
truth  that  "aU  men  are  created  equal"  and 
^^hat  an  "are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
oettain  i'»«»««'««»«i»  righta."  faicludlng  the 
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right  to  life.  If  all  human  bdngs  are  created 
equal,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  oonatttu- 
tlonal  protectionis  of  the  right  to  life  must 
apply  equally  from  the  point  when  they  are 
created. 

Opponents  of  slavery,  during  and  after 
the  War  Between  the  Statea.  emphaalap  the 
Importance  of  protecting  aU  human  beingi 
under  the  law.  Senator  Charlea  Sumner  of 
Maasachuaette  said:  "In  the  eye  of  the  Con- 
stitution every  human  being  within  ita 
sphere  ...  is  a  peiaim."  Oongreasiansl 
Olobe.  37th  Cong..  3d  Sesa.  1449  (March  31. 
1863).  CTongreaaman  Bingham  equated 
"person"  with  "human  being"  for  purpoaea 
of  protecting  dvQ  righta.  Congreasional 
Olobe.  37th  Cong..  3d  Seas.  1638-40  (April 
11, 1863).  And  again.  Congreaanan  Btngharo 
recognized  "Ctlhe  great  thruth  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  .  .  ."  Id.  at  1640-41.  This 
fundamental  principle,  repeated  ttane  and 
r^f,in  at  crucial  points  in  our  nation'a  hiato- 
ry,  points  to  only  one  conduskm:  that  all 
humans  beings  are  equally  entitled  to  pro- 
tectitm  of  their  right  to  life,  under  the  Four- 
temth  Amendment,  from  the  time  they 
come  Into  being.  Under  the  compfilling  force 
of  this  prindple.  if  (Congreas  finds  unborn 
children  to  be  living  human  bdnga.  It  fol- 
lows that  Congreas  can  declare  them  to  be 
persons  for  purposes  of  enforcing  their 
rights  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  Uiis  conduskm  Is  to 
say  that  aome  hiuum  beings  are  not  equally 
worthy  of  legal  protection  of  their  Uvea.  But 
if  we  begin  to  OUnome  the  meaning  of  person 
from  the  definition  of  human  life,  we  wOl 
have  to  dedde  whidi  human  beings  are  per- 
scms.  Any  attempt  to  define  what  Is  a 
"meaningful"  life,  to  decide  which  human 
beings  are  wanted  or  unwanted,  to  differen- 
tiate between  a  baby  In  the  womb  and  one 
already  bom.  wOl  lead  to  purely  aribttrary 
fVyhilffnt  and  alao  to  grave  danger  for  the 
weakest  and  moat  easily  neglected  members 
of  the  human  race.  Any  such  attempt  to 
play  God  by  Judgtaig  the  value  of  Innocent 
human  Uvea  is  contrary  to  our  fundamental 
beliefs  as  a  nation  and  would  have  to  be  re- 
jected by  thla  Congreas. 

It  is  unreaamable  to  aaaume  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  deflnltinn  of  "peraon"  In  Roe 
V.  Wade  Is  so  faini»Tn»u  that  It  cannot 
change  tai  leaponae  to  a  legislative  determi- 
nation that  unbom  children  are  human 
beings.  Cf.  N.T.  Times.  March  31. 19*1.  p.  33 
(Editorial).  Sudi  as  aaaumptian  depends  on 
the  unaooeptaUe  notion  that  aome  human 
bdngs  can  be  hekl  to  be  non-peraona  under 
the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  haa  never 
stated  that  it  simidy  doea  not  care  iriiether 
unbom  chUden  are  human  bdngs.  Congreas 
ahould  not  presume  that  the  Court  would 
refuae  to  protect  aU  human  bdngs  aa  per- 
sona. Ini''"'«»g  thoae  not  yK  bom,  if  the 
Court  were  preaented  with  a  congreaaional 
determination  that  life  begina  at  conoep- 


Becauae  there  can  be  no  valid  distlnctlan 
between  "person"  snd  "human  bdng."  the 
Judicial  determination  of  penonhood  reaU 
liifarapahlT  on  the  legialative  fSct  quesUon 
of  what  to  human  Uf e  Congreas's  power  to 
determine  when  human  Uf  e  beglna  la  at  the 
—m*.  time  a  power  to  inf om  the  Jodldary 
whether  unbom  diOdren  are  peraona.' 

tbe  Jtoc  V. 
ki  TMbe  *  By.  -Ut 
Tboe  Be  Ufe."  M.Y.  Till  Mareb  IT.  ISSl,  9-  AIT. 
Piirftasnn  Tribe  and  By  my  that  "the 

Uw  ilstits  of  a  pTCSBSBt  woaMB  by 
UMOiy  of  life.  In  fact  Jtoc  v. 
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Thoc  Bwy  be  taglUniate  dUf«rcnoM  of 
optetan  wbaUMT  Um  Human  life  BlU  will  be 
Mndlnc  OD  the  Sannme  Court.  M  MOMtMl 
by  the  mmtatttf  optailan  in  KutMtnbQOt  t. 
Jforpm.  or  vffl  onljr  aenre  to  Infonn  the  Ju- 
dletary  of  »  legtelatlve  detennliiatlan  which 
li  entitled  to  due  def  erenoe  but  not  bindtnc 
lofee,  under  Juetiee  Harian*!  illiin>lna  view 
in  itorgmm  quoted  aboive.  Even  under  Juetloe 
Barian'B  relattvely  narrow  view  of  eon«ree 
A»al  enforcement  power.  Ooncreei  at  the 
very  Inat  has  authority  to  make  a  determi- 
nation of  when  life  beslna.  to  define 
"peraon"  accoidlugly.  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  make  a  judicial  determl- 
natloo  informed  by  the  ledatative  facta. 

"niere  could  hardly  be  a  more  appropriate 
Inatanfie  than  the  Human  life  BUI  for  Con- 
greaa  to  ezerdee  tta  power  to  enforce  the 
youiteeuth  Amendment  The  queatlon  of 
the  h>«innin«  of  life  Is  one  which  Concrem 
ia  competent  to  decide  and  the  courts  admit- 
tedly are  not.  The  leglalatlve  facts  on  the 
l>e«innln»  of  life  are  directly  relevant  to  the 
Judicial  determination  of  peraonhood.  In 
Usht  of  the  relative  competence  of  Congreae 
and  the  courts  to  determine  when  life 
liUliM.  the  degree  of  deference  properly  due 
to  Copgeaa's  determination  should  be  great 
indeed.  9k  from  setting  a  broad  precedent, 
the  Human  Uf e  Bill  would  aaaert  the  power 
of  Oangreas  only  to  influence  thoae  few  ju- 
dicial determlnatlona  that  turn  fundamen- 
tally on  queatlona  of  leglalaUve  fact  which 
the  courts  are  unable  to  decide. 

No  Supreme  Court  opinion,  either  major- 
ity or  diaaent.  haa  ever  denied  Uiat  Congreaa 
may  uae  its  enforcement  power  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  determine  legis- 
lative facts  and  influence  judicial  determi- 
nations when  the  factual  matter  is  so  close- 
ly related  to  the  judicial  determination  as 
human  life  is  to  peraonhood.  While  Con- 
grcas  may  well  lack  power  to  ratrtct  consti- 
tutional rights  by  defining  some  human 
beings  as  non-persons,  it  certainly  has 
power  to  expand  rights  by  declaring  that  all 
human  beings  are  persons. 

Copgreaa'a  declaration  that  unborn  chil- 
dren are  human  beings  and  persons  will 
present  the  Supreme  Court  with  an  entirely 
different  queatlon  than  it  faced  in  defining 
"peraon"  In  Jtoe  v.  fl^a4fe:  When  the  Court 
glvea  due  reference  to  Congreaa  determina- 
tion, it  should  arrive  at  a  different  answer 
to  that  question  from  its  answer  in  Roe  v. 
Wade.* 
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FrUkiw.  April  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
estinc  kpivBiaal  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tloo  reported  out  yesterday  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  appeved  in 
today's  New  Toi^  Times.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  might 
not  have  seen  this  mrtide.  I  ask  that  it 
be  remlnted  In  today's  Comgussiomal 
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Racoao.  Columnist  Tom  Wicker  pays 
tribute  to  the  effective  ef forta  of  Con- 
gressman Joms,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  reaching 
agreement  on  a  more  constructive  ap- 
proach to  reducing  Government 
spending  while  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Important  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Aa  AarroL  Packacb 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

WASHUfOToa.  April  9.— Even  David  Stock- 
man called  it  "a  very  artful  package."  More 
than  that,  the  1M2  budget  proposed  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  Chairman,  Jim 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Is  the  first  effective 
Democratic  counterattack  on  the  Reavan 
Administration's  controversial  economics. 

As  such,  it's  put  the  Republicans  at  least 
momentarily  on  the  defensive  and  it's 
making  a  leadership  reputation  for  Ifr. 
Jones  an  economic  conservative  who  was 
once  a  White  House  aide  to  Lyndon  John- 
son. The  Jones  budget  was  hardly  on  the 
record,  moreover,  before  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  Budget  Committee.  In  at 
least  two  ways,  tacitly  gave  it  economic  as 
weU  as  poUtical  validity: 

By  a  party-line  vote  the  Senate  group  said 
that  If  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  and  tax  re- 
duction are  approved,  the  1M2  deficit  would 
be  $60  billlan:  that's  $15  billion  more  than 
the  Admlniatration's  own  estimate  of  $4fi 
billion  and  tenda  to  aupport  Mr.  Jones's  con- 
tention that  the  Reagan  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  deficit  of  at  least  $M.6  billion. 

In  arriving  at  their  estimate  of  the  deficit, 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  made  the 
same  assumption  of  high  interest  rates  (12 
percent  as  against  only  8.9  projected  by  the 
Administration)  that  Mr.  Jones  made  in  the 
House  budget  proposal— an  assumption  that 
the  Administration  contends  Is  unwarrant- 
ed. 

In  more  ways  than  that,  Demixrats  can 
argue  that  in  Mr.  Jones's  "artful  package" 
they  out-Reagan  Reagan  and  out-supply  the 
supply-aiders.  The  Democratic  proposal 
projects  only  a  $24.«  billion  deficit  for  1982, 
an  important  anti-inflationary  signal  to  the 
credit  markets,  since  that's  less  than  half 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  estimate  of 
the  Reagan-proposed  deficit.  Mr.  Jones  also 
proposed  to  spoid  $4.3  billkm  leaa  in  fiacal 
1982  than  he  and  the  Democrata  aay  the 
Reagan  budget  proposala  would  totaL 

That  Democratic  apendlng  estimate,  too, 
waa  lent  aupport  by  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
Reagan  estimated  that  after  the  budget  cuts 
he  demanded.  1982  q^ending  would  be  $69S 
billion.  The  Jones  package  projected  the 
Reagan  spending  proposals  at  1717.8  billion. 
The  Senate  committee  put  the  figure  be- 
tween 8711  and  $714  billion. 

Thus,  the  Democrats  can  fairly  claim  that 
they  are  propoaing  less  spending  and  a 
smaller  deficit  than  a  President  who  was 
elected  to  cut  the  budget  and  the  deficit  As 
for  the  so-called  supply  side,  the  Jones 
budget  sssiimef  a  Democratic  tax-reduction 
plan,  now  being  developed  In  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  targeted  to  Increase  sav- 
ings and  investment— by  reducing  capital 
sains  taxes,  for  example,  allowing  more 
money  to  go  into  tax-sheltered  individual 
retirement  accounts,  and  accelerating  busi- 
ness depredation. 

The  Democrats'  one-year  tax  cut  would  be 
smaller  (about  $37  bOllon)  than  the  Reagan 
proposal,  which  they  estimated  at  $M.6  bil- 
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lion:  but  they  assert  that  it  is  more  nearty  a 
supply-side  tax  cut  than  the  rate  reductions 
Mr.  Reagan  has  propoaed.  less  inflationary 
than  his  three-year  program,  and  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  middle  daaa  than  hia  empha- 
sis on  high-l>racket  relief. 

The  package  obviously  Is  aimed  at  attract- 
ing conservative  Democratic  support  and 
bliuTlng  the  appearance  of  opposition  to  a 
popular  President's  proposals.  But  <m  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  the  Jones  pack- 
age's true  art  is  in  its  appeal  to  moderate 
and  liberal  Democrats  (and  perhaps  even 
some  Republicans).  By  granting  leas  tax 
relief  and  spending  less  for  the  military, 
though  stUl  providing  $189  bllUon  for  the 
Pentagon  against  Mr.  Jones'  estimate  of 
$194  billion  propoaed  by  Mr.  Reagan,  the 
Jones  budget  would  provide  more  spending 
for  social  programs  within  an  overaU  spend- 
ing reduction. 

ChOd  nutrition,  food  stamps,  low  Income 
fuel  assistance,  legal  services,  job  training, 
educational  programs,  veterans'  health  serv- 
ices, even  Amtrak— these  and  others  would 
remain  alive  or  receive  more  under  the 
Jones  budget  But  the  Democrats,  in  some 
cases  other  than  defense,  would  cut  more 
than  Mr.  Reagan  propoaed— for  example, 
revenue  sharing  by  $100  million. 

Congress  is  unlikely,  of  course,  to  substi- 
tute the  Jones  budget  entirely  for  the 
Reagan  budget— not  with  the  Senate  in  Re- 
publican hands.  And  even  constructive  op- 
position Is  still  fraught  with  pollUcal 
danger.  If  the  Democrats  substitute  their 
own  tax  bill,  for  example,  and  the  economy 
does  not  meet  the  rosy  projections  Mr. 
Reagan  has  offered,  he  will  be  sure  to  claim 
that  the  fault  is  theirs  for  not  giving  him 
everything  he  wanted. 

But  for  the  moment.  Jim  Jones'  "artful 
package"  gives  the  Democrats  a  platform  of 
their  own,  one  that  roughly  meets  the  man- 
date of  last  year's  elections  and  on  which 
moderates  and  conservatives  may  possibly 
stand  together.  Perhaps  more  Important  it 
demonstrates  that  neither  the  assumptions 
nor  the  details  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
posals are  sacrosanct  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  goals  can  be  reached  by 
other— in  some  cases  tietter— means  than 
those  he  has  so  confidently  laid  outa 
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•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
and  Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Congressional  Delegation  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Division  of 
Substance  Abuse  Services  and  with 
representatives  of  the  Citizens  Alli- 
ance to  Combat  Heroin.  These  con- 
cerned public  servants  and  dedicated 
citizens  presented  us  with  a  frighten- 
ing assessment  of  the  heroin  epidemic 
which  has  been  wreaking  havoc  in 
New  York  State  for  the  last  18  months 
and  which  threatens  to  be(x>me  even 
worse  in  the  months  ahead. 
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I  would  like  to  Insert  their  report  In 
the  RicoBD  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I.  BzTun  or  Dauo  Caisis  n  Nsw  Toax 
Stats 
ovnvBW 
The  New  York  State  Division  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Services  was  established  in 
1966  with  a  mandate  to  provide  treatment 
and  rehabiliUtion  aervtoea  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Duriiw  the  1970's.  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous rise  In  the  number  of  persons  abusing 
nonnarcotic  substanoea.  WhOe  the  Division 
has  had  to  tt**"*^'"  treatment  services  for 
narcotic  addicts,  the  increasing  need  to  pro- 
vide services  to  nonnarcotic  abusers  tias 
placed  an  additional  donand  on  the  state's 
service  delivery  networit 

Since  1976,  the  number  of  substance 
abusers  in  New  York  State,  increaaed  by 
nearly  1054)00.  In  1980,  there  were  an  esU- 
mated  1.083,700  acUve  substance  abusers 
(excluding  the  approximately  1.4  million 
active  user*  of  mvljuana  and  hashish)  who 
used  Illegal  drugs  or  misused  prescription 
drugs.  These  substance  abusers  represent  7 
percent  of  the  state's  popuUUon  aged  13 
and  older.  Of  the  1,053,700  active  substance 
abusers:  ^^        . 

829.500  are  abusers  of  nonnarcotic  sub- 
stances Indudlnr.  cocaine,  hallucinogens.  In- 
halents/solvenU  and  nonmedical  use  of 
tranquilizers,  sedativea.  stimulanto  and 
cough  medicine  with  codeine:  and 
224.200  are  abusers  of  narootk:  substances. 
Normarootic  drugs  are  used  extensively 
throughout  the  state.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  number  of  abusers  of  nonnarcotic  drugs 
has  been  rising  steadily— from  725.600  In 
1976  to  829.500  in  1980.  With  the  recent 
influx  of  heroin,  the  number  of  narcotic 
abusers  in  1980  Is  estimated  to  be  224.200— 
an  increase  of  10,300  from  the  previous 
year. 

Of  particular  concern,  is  the  extent  of 
substance  abuse  among  Uie  state's  youth. 
Youths  are  a  critical  group  because  the  vast 
majority  of  substance  ainisers  begin  drug 
use  during  their  teens.  Surveys  on  drug  use 
among  college  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents in  New  York  State  reveal  the  foUow- 

ing: 

Two  of  every  three  or  330.000  of  the 
state's  508,000  fuU  time  undergraduate  stu- 
dents used  illegal  druga-such  as  cocaine— or 
misused  prescription  druga-such  as  am- 
phetamines. .     ,   ^.. 

18%  or  approximately  340.600  of  the 
state's  nearly  2  million  secondary  school 
students  were  users  of  nonnarcotic  sub- 
stances inrlM<<«"r  depressants,  stimulanta, 
cocaine  and  PCP. 

The  recent  heroin  epidemic  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  state's  treatment  system  is 
already  coping  with  a  massive  drug  proUem. 


HKBOHI 

New  York  State  Is  being  flooded  with 
heroin.  The  levels  of  OUcit  opium  produc- 
tion are  higher  than  ever  before.  The  pri- 
mary suppliers  of  this  opium  are  the  a<dden 
Crescent  in  Southwest  Aaia  (Iran.  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan):  the  Oolden  Trtangte  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Burma.  Laoa.  Thailand)  and 
Mexico.  According  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (DEA)  illicit  opium  production 
in  these  areas  during  1979  reached  nearly 
1.800  metric  tons.  This  raw  opium  converts 
into  approximately  180  metric  tons  of 
heroin,  of  which  45  metric  tons  has  or  will 
enter  the  United  Statea.  It  is  estimated  that 
22.6  metric  tons  win  be  smuggled  into  New 
York  State,  representing  160  bags  of  heroin 
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tar  eadi  of  the  18.000.000  residents  of  the 
State.  Production  of  opium  In  1080  is  esti- 
mated to  have  equaled  <»-  surpassed  1979 
levels.  .^ 

These  figiires  are  even  more  startling 
whea  compared  to  the  heroin  epidemic  of 
the  late  1960's  and  early  1970'8.  During  that 
period.  Turkey  was  the  prime  supplier  of 
opium  and  the  average  annual  production 
was  only  80  metric  tons— less  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  1979  producticHi  levels.  The  estimat- 
ed amount  of  heroin  reaching  the  UK.  for 
that  period  was  3-4  metric  tons,  ten  to 
twenty  times  less  than  in  1979. 

The  increased  production  also  means  in- 
creased availability  and  usage,  which  are  re- 
fleeted  in  numerous  indicators  of  heroin  ac- 
tivity. Statistics  from  health  servtee  agen- 
dea.  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  drug 
treatment  programs  reveal  that  the  rapid 
rtoe  of  heroin  acUvity  first  evidenced  in  1979 
has  accelerated  through  the  end  of  1980. 
The  following  data,  drawn  from  regulariy 
mcmltored  daU  sources,  highlighU  the 
Impact  felt  by  New  York  State: 

HBSLTH  STSTOI  nVOBMATIOa 

Emergency  room  etfUoda 

Between  the  last  six  months  of  1978  and 
the  comtMuable  period  in  1980,  heroin-relat- 
ed emergency  room  episodes  for  the  New 
York  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  (New  York  City,  Long  Island.  West- 
chester and  Rockland  Counties)  increased 
264%  from  564  to  2019  episodes. 
Heroin-rOated  deaths 

Between  1978  and  1979.  heroin-related 
deaths  in  New  York  City  increased  92%. 
tram  246  to  472. 

It  is  estimated  there  will  be  630  heroin-re- 
lated deaths  in  1080. 

The  finergency  Medical  Service  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corpo- 
ration treats  an  estimated  100  heroin  over- 
dose victims  in  the  street  per  mtmth.  most 
of  whom  never  appear  in  hospital  emergen- 
cy rooms.  In  most  caaea.  Narcan.  a  fast- 
acting  narcotic  antagonist  Is  administered. 
In  the  absence  of  this  effective  drug,  the 
number  of  heroin  emergency  room  episodes 
and  the  number  of  deaths  would  be  vastly 
greater. 

TBBATIIKIIT  PBOGBAII  nrOBMATIOH 

New  York  CUtt 
Heroin    treatment    admissions    between 

1978  and  1979  increased  26%:  from  18.644  to 
23  464  clients. 

Through  the  first  quarter  of  1980  heroin 
admimimis  continued  to  climb  until  the 
treatment  programs  capacity  to  accept  addi- 
tional clients  was  reached.  As  a  result,  in 
the  second  quarto-  of  1980.  total  admissions 
<lffHiM»H  as  waiting  lists  were  established.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  waiting  liste 
existed  in  methadone  maintenance,  residen- 
tial drug-free  and  ambulatory  detoxificaticm 
programs.  Currently,  the  lista  number  more 
than  1.200  persons. 

RettofStaU 

Tnataaeat  admissions  between  1978  and 

1979  increased  27%  from  2.243  to  2.855  and 
by  46%  betwem  1979  and  1980  from  7J55  to 
4.155  clients. 
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canmiAL  jusnca  niroBicATKHi 
Reported  roMertet  and  burglariet 
Reported  robberies  and  burglaries  in  New 
York  City.  whUe  not  all  drug  related,  have 
risen  aliHig  with  other  indicators  of  heroin 
activity.  Between  1978  and  1979.  robberies 
increased  12%  from  74.029  to  82.572  and 
burglaries  increased  9%.  from  164.447  to 
178.780. 


Between    1979   snd    1980.    roMieTles   in- 
creased 22%  and  burglaries  increased  19%. 
AmtU  involving  controOed  tnlttlaneet 
New  York  City 

Between  1978  and  1979.  total  opiate  friony 
and  misdemeanor  arrests  increaaed  6%. 
from  6,429  to  6J00.  Although  opiate-in- 
volved arrest  rates  have  remained  relatively 
stable  in  recent  years,  they  have  increased 
sharply  in  the  second  half  of  1980.  AU 
opiate  arresU  increased  21%  between  the 
last  six  months  of  1979  and  the  comparable 
period  in  1980. 

Rest  of  State 

Between  1978  and  1979,  arresU  involving 
controlled  substances— primarily  narcotics 
and  cocaine,  increased  25%.  from  977  to 
1.226  arrests.  Preliminary  daU  for  1980  indi- 
cate a  61%  in  these  arresU  over  1979. 
Purity  of  Heroin 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
laboratory  reported  the  average  purity  In 
1979  was  between  3  and  5  percent  Prom 
August  thitMigh  October  1980,  the  purity 
ranged  from  6  to  7  percent 

The  increased  purity  allows  heroin  to  be 
snorted  or  smoked  which  makes  it  a  more 
attractive  drug  to  young  abusers  who  fear 
using  a  needle. 

sumiAXT 

New  York  State  is  currently  experiencing 
the  greatest  heroin  crisis  ever.  All  regularly 
monltmed  daU  sources  indicate  continued 
substantial  increases  in  the  heroin  Indica- 
tors. Illicit  opium  production  is  at  the  high- 
est levels  ever  in  countries  where  the  United 
States  has  little  fTifiii»nf>  The  overproduc- 
tion in  1079  and  1980  has  created  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  support  an  expanding  addict 
population  for  the  next  several  yeara. 

n.  New  Yoaa's  Rasroasa  to  the  Daos 

Caisis 
New  YOTk  State  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  developing  and  provkUng  drug 
sbuse  treatment  servkses.  State  financial 
support  for  drug  treatment  has  always  been 
at  least  two  or  three  times  greater  than  Fed- 
eral contrttmtlana.  In  the  coming  year.  New 
York  State  will  provfcle  almost  $70  mUlion 
for  drug  abuae  treatment  and  pceventlan. 

While  between  one-third  and  one-baU  of 
the  nation's  heroin  addlcU  are  kicated  in 
New  Yorit  the  State  receives  only  15  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  dollars  available  for 
community  drug  treatment  programa.  Con- 
sequently. New  York  has  been  forced  to 
assume  an  Increasingly  greats  share  of  the 
burden  in  the  fight  against  our  growing 
drug  problem. 

In  pf-p«iM»  to  the  threat  of  the  heroin  ep- 
idemic in  neighborhoods  across  the  state. 
Governor  Hugh  U  Csrey  annwmwd  a  com- 
preheraive  state  |dan  on  September-  30. 
1080. 

As  part  of  the  plan,  the  Governor  pro- 
posed and  the  legislature  approved  an  addi- 
tional $3.0  million  over  and  above  the  $57 
mOlian  already  committed  for  drug  treatr 
ment  during  the  state  fiacal  year  ending 
Man^  31. 1981. 

Other  componenU  of  the  plan  include: 

$300000  to  expand  prison  detoxification 
programs  at  the  Hiker's  Island  and  Osrining 
facilities. 

DouUing  the  number  of  State  PoUoe  in- 
vestigators assigned  to  the  Joint  Narcotic 
TwAVarct. 

$135,000  in  additional  matfhing  funds  for 
the  Special  Narcottes  Prosecutor  to  buikl  a 
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at  tntanamn  sod  Increue  tbe  level 
of  "boy  moiMT". 

of  MTO.OOO  in  Iav  Biforoe- 
AdmlnMrmtkm    (LEAA) 
local  law  enforcement  offl- 
I  to  euib  itnet  nlee  of  heroin. 
•ItMOO  to  fund  a  media  "»™p»«r"  to  edu- 
the  pabUe  about  the  dancer  of  dnic 


nLCooT 


or  Daoo  TasATiairr 


In  hla  ezecuttre  budget  for  the  sUte  flacal 
March  SI.  IM3.  the  Governor 
I  the  f oUowtar 

A  tIM  mlllkm  Incrtaec  in  drug  treatment 
fundtaic 

$10.4  mfflion  to  ectabUsh  "Ifajor  Offenae 
PoUoe"  profiaaia  In  partnership  with  local 
covemmenta  to  increaae  law  enf<»t»nent 
efforta  In  the  arieat  of  violent  felons  and  In- 
wtlgatlon  of  narcotic  and  han^un  traffic 

IBrtahllah  a  new  $6  million  "Major  Offenae 
Praaecutian"  program  to  focua  upon  repeat 
offendert.  violent  felona  and  drug  and  hand- 
gun tnttlekera. 

An  additional  $1  mlllkm  In  state  funding 
for  the  Wew  York  Oty  Special  Narcotics 
Prosrcutoi. 

Develop  a  Joint  State/New  York  City  nar- 
eotks  enforcement  program,  oonoentratlng 
on  areas  near  sdiools  and  parka. 

Inoreaae  state  commitment  of  the  "State 
Anergency  Felon  Program"  to  help  guaran- 
tee swift  artjiidlratlons  of  cases  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  increase  in  police  and  prosecu- 
tion resources. 

In  addltloo  to  increasing  state  fimdlng  for 
drug  treatment  and  law  enforc«nent,  Oov- 
emor  Carey  establlahed  the  Citlaens  Alli- 
ance to  Combat  Heroin  (CATCH). 

The  Citlaens  AUlanoe  to  Combat  Heroin 
(CATCH)  la  a  group  of  representatives  from 
business,  labor,  educational  institutions,  re- 
Ugloas  organiitloos  and  other  community 
agencies  who  are  committed  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  addiction.  A  goal  of  CATCH  is 
to  taKrease  private  aectw  participation  in 
the  war  on  drug  addiction  and  coordinate 
community  action  with  tbe  efforts  of  the 
public  sector.  In  a  report  of  New  York 
State's  heroin  epidemic  submitted  to  Gover- 
nor Carey  on  March  17.  IMl.  the  Citlaens 
AlWancif  developed  specific  recommenda- 
tlona  in  response  to  the  problem  which  can 
be  suBsmarlaed  as  follows: 

Reduce  the  avaUabillty  of  heroin  through 
encouragement  of  multinational  agree- 
menta.  improved  coordination  at  the  federal 
level  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system. 

Develop  a  oomprefaensive  media  campaign 
and  drug  education  program  to  increase  the 
pubUc'B  awareness  of  the  heroin  epidemic 
and  partlrtpatiop  In  effrats  to  stop  it. 

Conduct  a  demonstration  project  to  serve 
aa  a  nwdel  for  ecmmunlty-wlde  Intervention 
strategiea  for  solving  the  heroin  problem  at 
the  local  leveL 

Bbtahilsh  local  CATCH  groups  scross  the 
state  that  will  mohillae  community  re- 
sooroes  and  develop  local  action  plans. 

Increase  and  enhance  current  efforts  to 
provide  vocational  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  ex-addlcta. 

The  Cittaena  Alllanre  has  already  devel- 
oped initiatives  in  several  areas  faw.ii«w».g 
the  media  campaign,  the  4fnM?nst ration 
project,  and  tlie  formation  of  local  CATCH 
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The  provision  and  delivery  of  drug  treat- 
ment services  for  persons  In  need  of  assist- 
ance is  a  wise  and  prudent  financial  invest- 
m«it.  Clearly,  treatment  is  the  least  coMIy 
alternative. 


The  State  of  New  York  has  made  its  com- 
mitment.  Governor  Carey  has  provided  nec- 
essary leartnihlp  tai  response  to  the  crisis: 
however,  the  war  cannot  be  won  alone.  Firm 
and  decisive  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
FBderal  government. 


Under  the  current  Statewide  Services 
Grant  mechanism,  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  has  established  a  per 
slot  matrix  allowance  for  each  type  of  treat- 
ment service.  Under  the  NIDA  matrix,  the 
average  cost  for  providing  one  year  of  real- 
dentlal  drug-free  treatment  is  approxlmate- 
lyM.000  per  person  or  slot.  The  average 
cost  of  providing  one  year  of  day  care  drug- 
free  treatment  is  spproxlmately  $2,800  per 
person,  and  the  average  cost  for  one  year  of 
ou^Mttlent  drug-free  treatment  is  approxi- 
mately $2,060.  For  aU  treatm«it  services 
combined,  the  average  annual  cost  of  treat- 
ing a  substance  abuser  in  New  York  State  is 
less  than  $2,000. 

Consider  the  following  consequences  and 
fiscal  impacts  when  substance  abusers  are 
not  in  treatment- 

SOCIAL  COSTS 

When  a  drug  abuser  is  not  In  treatment,  it 
cosU  society  an  average  of  $5,800  per  year, 
including  payments  for  Medicaid.  Welfare 
and  lost  tax  revenues. 

cancniAL  jusnca  ststoi 

When  a  drug  abuser  commits  a  crime  and 
is  apprehended,  it  cosU  society  an  average 
of  more  than  $19,000  for  police,  court  and 
prison  costs. 

An  additional  item  to  consider  is  the  scope 
of  criminal  activity  among  drug  abusers  to 
support  their  continued  drug  use.  For  exam- 
ple, the  estimate  of  the  dollar  value  of 
thefts  committed  by  an  active  heroin  abuser 
in  New  York  State  U  $21,000  per  year. 

rv.  Impact  or  PmoposxD  Fkdoul  Btttckt 
Cuts 

Under  the  AdmlnistraUon's  FPY  1982 
budget  proposal.  Federal  categorical  fund- 
ing for  drug  abuse  treatment  services  would 
be  incorporated  within  a  Health  Service 
Block  Grant  to  the  states  with  an  overaU  25 
percent  cut  from  FPY  1981  fimdlng  levels. 

The  Impact  in  New  York  SUte  of  pro- 
posed reductions  from  the  two  major  drug 
treatment  funding  sources— Drug  Abuse 
Project  GranU  and  Contracts  (Statewide 
Services  Grant)  and  Drug  Abuse  Formula 
Grants— are  as  follows: 

iniU  STATXWIOC  SBVICKS  CKAMT 

Funding  Reduction:  $8.6  million. 

Client  Services:  EllminaUon  of  at  least 
2.300  community  treatment  slots,  primarily 
in  residential  and  ambulatory  drug-free 
treatment  programs. 

iriDA  DBDO  ASOSB  POBMUUI  CBAMT 

The  latest  Administration  proposal  would 
rescind  FPY  1981  Formula  Grant  funds.  It 
is  unclear,  therefore,  whether  or  not  this 
program  would  be  included  in  the  fundiing 
base  for  the  proposed  FPY  1982  Health 
Service  Block  Grant.  Assuming  total  rescis- 
sion of  these  funds,  the  impact  would  be: 

Pundtaig  Reduction:  $2.8  million. 

Client  Services:  EUminatlcm  of  prison 
treatment  to  810  Inmates  per  year,  vocation- 
al rehahilltation  services  to  1.100  clients; 
prescription  drug  seminars  to  over  250  serv- 
ice groups:  local  staff  and  community  group 
training  to  8,900  participants:  comprehen- 
sive program/flacal  reviews  and  assistance 
to  85  community  programs  per  year. 

Other  proposed  Federal  funding  reduc- 
tions  would  also  negatively   impact  drug 


treatment    services    in    New    York    State. 
These  taiclude: 

lODICAISCAP 

Funding  Reduction:  Up  to  $1.9  million. 

Client  Services:  Elimination  of  over  1.100 
community  treatment  slots,  primarily  in 
methadone  maintenance  and  detoxification 
programs. 


rABT  Aim  SBCOHIMBT  IDOCATIOa  CUTS 

Funding  Reduction:  Over  $100,000. 

Client  Services:  Elimination  of  suppl«nen- 
tal  education  services  to  250  youthful  drug 
abusers  in  residential  programs. 

coMrasHKHsrvx  XMFLOTMBirr  Am  TBAnmro 

CUTS 

Funding  Reduction:  Over  $150,000. 

Client  Services:  Elimination  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  Jobs  for  10  persons  per 
year. 

OTHB  ptnfDma  bcductioiis 
Proposed  reductions  in  the  food  Stamp. 
Supplemental  Sectulty  Income.  Title  XX 
and  other  third  party  revenue  sources  will 
further  reduce  services  for  drug  abuse  cli- 
ents In  New  York.  An  estimated  $5  million 
of  additional  drug  treatment  funding  will  be 
eliminated  through  the  combined  reduc- 
tions in  these  Federal  programs. 

Corresponding  impacts  on  county  and  mu- 
nicipal drug  treatment  systems  will  result  in 
additional  reductions  of  New  York's  drug 
treatment  capacity.  About  1.200  treatment 
slots,  primarily  within  methadone  pro- 
grams, would  be  eliminated  as  the  result  of 
reduced  local  contributions  for  drug  treat- 
ment. 

Additionally,  the  1,200  drug  abusers  now 
on  waiting  lists  will  have  no  opportunity  to 
receive  needed  treatment  services  if  pro- 
posed Federal  reductions  are  implemented. 

mrACT  SUMMAaT 

The  total  impact  of  proposed  Federal 
budget  reductions  upon  New  York's  drug 
treatment  system  would  be: 

A  funding  reduction  of  almost  $17  million; 

Elimination  of  over  4.600  treatment  slots 
(2.300  drug  free  and  2.300  methadone),  now 
supported  with  either  Federal  or  local 
funds; 

Denial  of  needed  services  to  an  additional 
1.200  drug  abusers; 

Elimination  of  special  emphasis  programs 
for  over  2,100  clients;  and 

Elimination  of  support  services,  training 
and  assistance  to  over  9,200  persons  in  local 
programs  and  community  service  agencies. 

V.  Nbd  poa  PDBaAL  Rasroiiss  to  Ukoq 
Cams 

HISTOBICAL  naSPBCTIVB 

In  1972.  Congrem  originally  mandated  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  (NIDA)  in  recognition  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  drug 
abuse  problems  and  a  need  at  the  Federal 
level  to  "develop  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated long-term  Federal  strategy  to  combat 
drug  abuse". 

These  Initial  Federal  efforta  Intended  to: 

Provide  national  leadership. 

Stimulate  state  partldpaUmi  in  a  coordi- 
nated drug  abuse  service  delivery  system. 


Coordinate  the  multi-faceted  Federal  drug 
abuse  program,  including  international  drug 
control,  drug  interdiction  and  enforcement 
and  drug  abuse  treatment 

While  this  Federal-State  partnership  has 
been  maintained  over  the  past  decade,  the 
role  of  each  level  of  government  has  shifted 
dramatically: 
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Since  ¥Ft  1979,  the  Federal  government 
has  reduced,  rather  than  maintained  or  in- 
creased, Ita  ahare  of  support  for  community 
drug  treatmoit. 

State  support  for  the  drug  treatment 
system  has  increased  to  a  level  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  Federal  govermnent's  contribu- 
tion. In  New  York  State,  for  example,  of  the 
total  $145  million  allocated  for  drug  treat- 
ment services  in  1980-81,  only  $28  million  or 
19%  was  provided  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.   

From  a  national  perspective,  in  FY  1980, 
the  States  Q>end  $317  million  of  state  reve- 
nue for  drug  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion, which  exceeded  the  total  NIDA  budget 
for  that  year  by  nearly  $52  minion. 

The  Federal  component  has  become  frag- 
mented In  recent  years.  Failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  maintain  and  coordinate 
an  effective  drug  control,  drug  interdiction 
and  treatment  strategy  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Additional  Federal  support  and  assistance 
is  essential  now  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  heroin  problem  of  such  alarming  magni- 
tude. 

AmamanuTioir's  cubbbr  pbcwosals 

The  Resgan  Administration's  FPY  1982 
Budget  proposal  would  virtually  destroy  the 
already  fragile  drug  abuse  service  delivery 
network.  Furthermore,  Information  on  the 
extent  of  proposed  Federal  budget  cute  for 
drug  abuse  treatment  has  been  misleading. 

Total  rescission  of  funds  for  Drug  Abuse 
Formula  Granta  to  states  in  FFY  1981,  cou- 
pled with  a  25%  reduction  of  tlie  remaining 
Drug  Abuse  Project  Grant  funds  in  FFY 
1982,  will  actually  result  In  a  37%  total  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  commitment  for  drug 
treatment  services  in  FPY  1982. 

By  1985.  with  only  a  7%  annual  inflation 
rate,  the  number  of  Federally-supported 
drug  treatment  slota  would  l>e  reduced  by 
more  than  48%  fnmi  the  1980  level  in  New 
York  State. 

The  proposed  budget  cute  also  direetly 
contradict  both  the  previous  and  current 
White  House  policies  on  drug  abuse.  In  fact 
on  March  6,  1981.  President  Reagan  de- 
scribed the  drug  situation  as  "one  of  the 
gravest  piublems  facing  us  internally  in  the 
United  States"  and  proposed  to  launch  a 
campaign  nationwide  to  "talce  the  custom- 
ers away  from  tbe  drugs". 

OTHxa  niPAcrs  or  auxac  aaAm 

The  Administration's  sssumption  that 
cost  savings  associated  with  reduced  Federal 
regulatkms  will  balance  a  25  percent  reduc- 
tion in  funds  does  not  apply  to  the  drug 
abuse  treatment  system. 

The  Statewide  Services  Grant  mertianism. 
currently  oUllied  for  the  distribution  of 
community  drug  treatment  funds  within 
statea,  is  essentially  a  block  grant  process. 
Incorporation  of  drug  abuse  programs 
within  a  laiser  block  grant  will  not  limit  the 
need  for  states  to  continue  planning,  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  activities  to  ensure 
the  quality  of  client  services. 

Passage  of  the  Health  Services  Block 
Grant  will  not,  theref  (»e.  affect  major  regu- 
latory changes  and  wlU  not  provide  states 
with  increased  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  drug  treatment  funds.  In 
fact,  reduced  Federal  funding  will  actually 
limit  rather  than  increase  the  State's  ability 
to  effectively  administer  tbe  drug  abuse 
servioe  delivery  network. 


.acnoHS 

The  Federal  government  must  reaffirm  Ita 
commitment  to  combat  drug  abuse  rather 
than  abnegate  ita  responsibilities  In  this 
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In  order  to  meet  the  Increased  demands 
for  drug  treatment,  the  following  actions 
should  immediately  be  talun: 

Congress  should  approve  a  multi-year  re- 
authoriiation  of  the  Matlooal  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  as  well  as  sufficient  appropri- 
ations to  address  the  growing  need  for  com- 
munity teeatment  services.  New  York  State 
strongly  supporta  the  reauthorization  bill 
for  NIDA  and  NIAAA  which  has  recently 
been  proposed  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment. 

If  FMCTal  drug  abuse  funding  Is  to  be  in- 
coiponrted  within  the  HealUi  Service  Block 
Grant  in  FFY  1982.  an  appropriate  portion 
of  funds  should  be  earmarked  for  drug 
treatment  services,  demonstrating  a  contin- 
ued Federal  commitment  to  the  fight 
against  drug  abuse. 

A  mechanism  should  be  established  for 
the  allocation  of  special,  emergmcy  funds 
for  those  areas  hardest  bit  by  the  current 
heroin  crisis. 

Congress  should  disapprove  the  proposed 
rescission  of  Drug  Abuse  Formula  Grant 
funds  in  FY  1981  and  should  maintain  fund- 
ing for  this  needed  program  in  subsequent 
years. 

If  any  drug  abuse  funding  reductions  are 
to  be  made,  these  should  be  directed  at  the 
Fed««l  program  areas  of  research  and 
training,  rather  than  at  community  treat- 
meai  programs  which  are  already  strained 
beyond  normal  capacity. 

The  Federal  government  should  redefine 
a  coordinated  strategy  to  ccmibat  the  heroin 
crisis  snd  the  nati<m's  drug  abuse  problem, 
relying  on  the  expertise  of  state  and  local 
agencies  in  the  formulation  of  dcHnestic 
drug  abuse  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  facts  <x)ntained 
in  this  report  are  only  made  more  wor- 
risome when  we  also  consider  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  violent  crime  and  crimes 
acalnst  property  in  our  Nation.  A 
recent  study  of  addict  crime  speaks  to 
the  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
lost  to  feed  the  monkey  on  the  badcs 
of  America's  Junkies. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics,  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress,  and  as  an  American  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  horror 
being  perpetrated  upon  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  by  the  nightmare  of  drugs. 
I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  the 
administration's  proposal  to  radically 
cut  drug  abuse  fimdlng  will  be  a  most 
cost-ineffective  and  counterproductive 
action.  It  is  false  economy  in  the  ex- 
treme to  deny  addicts  the  treatment 
that  they  need.  Putting  addicts  back 
onto  the  streets  of  our  cities  and 
towns  wiU  only  insure  that  crime  will 
increase,  that  welfare  roles  will  swell, 
that  the  courts  and  the  prisons  will  be 
the  ftoal  adjudicators  of  the  untreated 
addict  population.  Putting  addicts 
onto  the  street  instead  of  providing 
them  with  treatment  is  indeed 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish.  I  urge 
the  administration  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  to  consider  the  social 
costs  of  untreated  addicts  on  the 
entire  fabric  of  this  society.  The  Select 
Cmnmittee  on  Narcotic  Abuse  and 
Control  is  ready  and  willing  to  work 
with  the  administration  in  creating  a 
national  drug  abuse  policy  which  will 
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insure  that  the  greatest  treasure  of 
this  democracy— its  youth— will  not  be 
scoiuged  and  debilitated  by  tbe  living 
hell  of  substance  abuse.  That  dream  of 
a  drug  free  society  is  realizable  and  we 
seek  a  partnership  among  all  sectors 
of  our  society,  both  governmental  and 
witliin  the  private  sector- to  move 
toward  a  realkation  of  that  dream.  We 
do,  indeed  have  many  mUes  to  go,  but 
the  road  is  clearly  marked.  The  sign 
posts  are  viable  and  working  treat- 
ment, prevention.  Intervention  and  en- 
forcement policies.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  to  cut  funds  in  the  vital 
area  of  drug  abuse  takes  us  off  the 
road  into  the  wilderness  that  marks 
the  scrapping  of  a  national  drug  abuse 
policy.* 


CONGRESSMAN  GREEN  QUE8- 
"nONS  HUICAN  RIGHTS  PRAC- 
TICES IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

ornwroBK 

IH  THE  HOnSI  OP  BEPSaSKMTATIVCS 

Friday.  April  10. 1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  violations 
of  human  rights  occurring  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Sentiments  from  my  district  indi- 
cate that  a  large  number  of  my  con- 
stituents are  concerned  about  this 
problem  as  welL  Recently  I  wrote  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  express  my  con- 
cerns over  this  problem  and  suggest 
that  we  use  UJ3.  influence  to  pressure 
the  government  of  that  ooimtry  to 
change  its  policies.  I  have  received  a 
response  from  the  State  Department 
to  this  letter  and  for  the  braeflt  of  my 
coUeagues  insert  both  my  letter  and 
the  remonse  of  the  State  Department. 

HOUSX  OP  RXPBXSBWTATIVBS. 

WaOiington,  D.O.  March  i.  IMl. 
Hon.  AixxAMsaa  Haic, 
Seeretart  of  StaU, 
Wathington,  D.C 

Dbax  Ma.  SacuxAXT:  As  you  are  faced 
with  the  difficult  options  in  developtng  a 
UJB.  response  to  conditions  in  El  Salvador,  I 
would  like  you  to  consldpr  some  options 
which  I  feel  offer  us  a  great  opportunity  in 
this  region. 

I  sssure  you  that  I  understand  the  com- 
plexities of  this  issue  and  the  seuslUve 
American  interests  that  are  at  stake.  None- 
theless, we  can  not  blindly  tcdente  the  mass 
executions  occurring  in  this  country. 

The  military  and  econnmir  aid  we  are  pro- 
viding to  this  country  provides  us  the  per- 
fect opportunity  to  press  the  government  of 
El  Salvador  on  the  issues  of  political  vio- 
lence directed  towards  Sahradoran  and 
American  ciUaeus.  Tliere  is  no  question  that 
economic  ssrisrsnre  is  vital  to  this  country 
and.  as  a  result,  linking  our  assistanoe  to  ap- 
laopiiate  responses  is  plsnsthle 

As  you  develop  p(dlcy  rdatlng  to  aid  I 
ages.  I  hope  this  opportunity  wID  be( 
ered.  Certainly,  fanprovementa  by  the  car- 
rent  government  need  to  be  made.  Tbe 
American  public  has  demanded  It.  and  the 
recent  rtJaniasinn  that  we  are  entering  "an- 
otho^  inetnam"  indlcatea  the  levd  at  pobUe 
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oanMm.  FvbUe  Npport  ta  eritteal  to  derel- 
opdic  any  mt  of  aid  packace.  puticularly 
mllttUT- 

Tet.  vtthout  changM  in  Salvadoran  gov- 
cfDBMnt  poUetaB,  atftntm  American  mp- 
port  wfll  be  dUncult.  CriUcally.  the  treat- 
ment of  American  dtlMna  must  chance. 
tht  deaUw  of  three  American  nuna  and  a 
Iv  mimlonarr  are  Intolerable.  What  is  par- 
tteularly  fniatntlnc  It  the  way  the  Oov«m- 
ment  of  B  Salvador  haa  delayed  the  Investi- 
gation of  these  murders.  This  type  of  action, 
coupled  with  the  rioloice  perpetrated  by 
the  "death  squads."  must  stop. 

Our  aid  can  be  a  valuable  tool  to  bring 
about  these  changes.  I  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cult dedaions  you  are  forced  to  make  in 
UtUn  America.  I  hope  you  will  give  my  sug- 
iwthms  serious  consideration  as  you  make 
theae  dedakns. 
Sincerely. 

BnxOBBH, 
JTemter  0/ Oontrres*. 

DsPAKTitKirr  or  State, 
WttOUnoton,  D.C..  March  31.  1981. 
Hon.  Bill  Oaoa, 
House  o/JtepreseitfaMves. 

Dnut  Ma.  Ob^bt  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  S  to  Secretary  Halg  concern- 
ing economic  and  military  aid  we  have  pro- 
vided to  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador. 

Our  actions  with  regard  to  El  Salvador 
have  as  their  goal  the  reduction  of  violence 
and  instability  in  order  to  facilitate  a  peace- 
ful transition  to  an  elected  government. 
This  Is  the  goal  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
and  of  their  current  government,  beaded  by 
Christian  Democratic  President  Jose  Napo- 
le<»)  Duarte.  which  we  strongly  support. 
The  other  alternatives  in  EI  Salvador— the 
totalitarian  solution  offered  by  the  Marxist 
left  or  the  authoritarianism  desired  by  the 
extreme  right— would  serve  neither  the  best 
interests  of  the  Salvadoran  people  nor  the 
Interests  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 

The  Duarte  Oovemment  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  terrorist  insurgency  supported 
from  the  outside.  The  extreme  left  has  been 
armed,  guided,  and  ftaianced  by  Cuba  and 
othos  in  Its  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment and  establish  a  Marxist-Leninist 
state. 

Tbe  Salvadoran  Oovemment  la  committed 
to  carrying  out  basic  economic  and  political 
reforma.  InrUidlng  elections  in  1M2-83.  The 
US  strondy  supports  these  reforms,  which 
tnrhMfy  agrarian  and  hanking  reforms,  pro- 
motion of  emirioyment.  and  encouragement 
of  the  private  sector.  During  the  past  15 
m^mtl*^  the  US  has  provided  over  $123  mil- 
lion in  ■*««»»««<•  assistance  to  help  the 
Duarte  Oovemment  implement  these 
reform  programs. 

The  successful  implementation  of  these 
icfwuis  will  contribute  toward  making  a 
more  Just  sodeCy  and  will  facilitate  a  transi- 
tion to  a  democratlcaUy  elected  government. 
Untfl  the  violence  is  controUed.  however, 
such  a  transitlan  is  difficult  to  make.  At  the 
Satvadoran  Oovemment's  request,  snd  in 
view  of  the  massive  srms  assistance  to  the 
left  br  Cuba  and  others,  the  US  has  ex- 
tended this  fiscal  year  $35.4  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  provide  urgently  needed  equip- 
ment and  tralnlnc- 

VMenee  is  the  enemy  of  all  democratic 
,  ot  Individual  rights  and  of  economic 
,  TiMise  who  are  responsible  for  the 
kd  tcmriam.  with  srms  support 
from  Cuba  and  other  countrlea.  are  the  real 
obstacle  to  peace. 

In  B  Salvadar,  an  end  to  the  present  suf- 
fering   and    violence    would    permit    that 
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nation  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  progress.  The  United 
Statea.  with  its  long  tradition  of  democratic 
change,  recognises  the  need  (or  and  sup- 
POTts  peaceful  and  democratic  change  In  El 
Salvador. 

The  Department  and  our  Embassy  in  San 
Salvador  continue  to  monitor  the  Salva- 
doran investigation  into  the  murder  of  the 
four  American  churchwomen.  Our  Charge 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  President 
Duarte  and  our  PBI  la  providing  technical 
-ff-'T*"*^  President  Duarte  was  recently 
quoted  in  V&  News  and  World  Report  as 
saying,  "I,  Napoleon  Duarte,  stress  that  the 
Investigation  is  proceeding  ss  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  bullets  that  killed  the  four 
women  have  been  sent  to  a  laboratory  In 
the  U.S.  for  analysis.  The  autopsies  have 
been  finished.  We're  In  the  process  of  check- 
ing flngerprtnts.  When  guilt  is  established,  I 
promise  the  guilty  will  be  punished  even  if 
they  are  members  of  the  security  forces,  but 
first  we  need  proof." 

As  you  may  know,  the  Catholic  Bishops  of 
El  Salvador,  including  the  Apostolic  Admin- 
istrator Bishop  Rivera  T  Damas.  have  in- 
creasingly spoken  out  against  the  terrorism 
from  the  left  and  expressed  support  for  the 
reforms  and  political  process  outlined  by 
the  Salvadoran  government.  In  his  homily 
of  March  8  (copy  enclosed)  Bishop  Rivera  Y 
Damas  noted  that  "...  the  left  groups  have 
maximised  violence  and  their  adherence  to 
Marxism,  and  for  this  reason  the  majority 
of  the  people  have  turned  their  backs  on 
them  .  .  .  terrorism  is  not  liberation  .  . 

We  appreciate  your  sharing  with  us  your 
suggestions  aa  this  very  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

RtCHAKD  FaIXBARKS, 

AfiMtant  Secretary 
for  Conffre—ional  Relation*.m 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARGENTINA 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  DEDICATED  SON 
OP  ITALY 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  IIXW  TOKK 
IK  THX  HOUSX  OF  RKPUSXHTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  10.  1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  outstanding  Long  Islander  and  a 
dedicated  son  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Vig- 
lletta  of  Massapequa. 

Mr.  Viglletta  is  a  member  of  Colimi- 
bus  Lodge  No.  2143  of  the  Order  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America.  He  is  not  only  a 
past  venerable  of  that  lodge  but  he 
currently  serves  as  second  assistant 
grand  venerable  of  the  New  York 
Order  Sons  of  Italy.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  he  wUl  soon  be  the  first  as- 
sistant grand  venerable.  With  creden- 
tials like  those,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
Mr.  Viglletta  was  recently  honored  by 
his  lodge  as  man  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nicholas  ViglletU  has 
worked  hard  to  make  his  community  a 
better  place.  He  is  a  real  credit  to  Mas- 
sapequa. Long  Island  and  the  Nation.* 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WAsamoToii 

nf  THX  Hovsx  or  hjcprcskmtatxves 

Friday.  AprU  10,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  included  in  the  CoifossssioHAL 
RxcoKD,  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  and  Inter- 
American  Subcommittees  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  by  my  good 
friend  OrvlUe  H.  ScheU,  Mr.  ScheU 
represented  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  International  Human  Rights  in 
presenting  testimony  about  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  turn  around  on 
military  aid  to  the  Government  of  Ar- 
gentina. 

This  part  of  his  statement  discusses 
the  phenomena  of  disappearances,  de- 
tention of  political  prisoners,  and  the 
treatment  of  human  rights  monitors 
and  lawyers.  He  cautioned  the  Con- 
gress: 

As  you  evaluate  future  U.S.  policy  toward 
Argentina,  it  Is  important  to  consider  the 
underlying  responsibility  for  these  actions, 
specifically  whether  the  disappearances  rep- 
resent a  deliberate  Oovemment  directed 
policy,  and  if  so.  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  state  security 
forces. 

I  commend  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Schell's  testimony  to  the  attention  of 
my  dlstingtilshed  colleagues  as  we  de- 
termine the  advisibillty  of  resuming 
military  aid  to  Argentina  in  the 
coming  months. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Argentina  by  (ocuaing  on  three  prin- 
cipal problem  areas:  disappearances,  the  de- 
tention of  political  prisoners,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  human  rights  monitors  and  law- 
yers. 

DISAmAIAMCSS 

In  the  past  year  the  number  of  new  cases 
of  disappearances  has  certainly  declined. 
Tet,  until  the  Argentine  Oovenmient  pro- 
vides information  on  past  cases  and  devel- 
ops effective  procedures  to  prevent  new  ab- 
ductions from  taking  place,  the  diminished 
rate  of  new  disappearances  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  significant  improvement. 

In  examining  this  problem  in  its  April, 
1980  Report,  the  Inter-American  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  of  the  Organization 
of  American  SUtes  (OAB)  sUted: 

"The  fundamental  question  is  one  of  as- 
certaining and  communicating  in  a  timely 
manner  with  the  family  members  on  the  sit- 
uation of  the  disappeared.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  beyond  any  doubt  whether  these 
persons  are  still  alive  or  are  dead:  If  they  are 
not  alive,  it  is  necessary  (to  know)  where, 
when  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
lost  their  lives  and  where  their  remains  are 
buried."  (lACHR  Report  at  p.  133). 

President  Viola's  statements  on  this  issue 
in  the  past  several  weeks  raise  very  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  such  Information  will 
ever  be  forthcoming. 

Soon  after  our  visit  to  Argentina  In  1979, 
Oeneral  Viola,  then  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  stated  what  is 
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apparently  still  the  position  of  the  Argen- 
tine Oovemraent  on  this  ivue. 

"Like  all  wars,  this  one  left  tremendous 
wounds  that  only  time  can  heal  .  .  .  there 
are  the  dead,  the  wounded,  the  Jailed  and 
those  who  are  absent  forever.  Dont  ask  for 
explanations  where  there  are  none."  (NT 
TImea,  Sept.  IT,  1979) 

Aa  you  evaluate  future  U.S.  policy  toward 
Argentina,  it  Is  Important  to  consider  the 
undoiylng  revxntslMllty  for  these  actions, 
specifically  whether  the  disappearances  rep- 
resent a  deUberate  government  directed 
policy,  and  if  ■>.  what  steps  have  been  taken 
to  curtaO  the  powers  of  the  state  security 
foToea. 

In  iU  AprU,  19M  Report,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commiasion  on  Human  Rigtots  of  the 
OA8  addressed  this  issue  and  concluded: 

"It  appears  evident  that  the  decision  to 
form  the  command  units  that  were  Involved 
in  the  disappearance  and  possible  extermi- 
nation of  theae  thousands  of  persons,  was 
adopted  at  the  highest  level  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  the  purpose  of  deoentraUsing 
the  anti-subversion  rampaign  As  a  result, 
each  of  the  command  units  had  unlimited 
power  to  eliminate  terrorists  or  those  sus- 
pected of  being  terrorists.  The  Commission 
is  morally  convinced  that,  in  general,  these 
authorities  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  events  ss  they  were  occurring  and  did 
not  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  termi- 
nate than."  (lACHR  Report  at  p.  134) 


In  its  testimony  here  today  Amnesty  In- 
ternational has  discussed  the  ongoing  deten- 
tion of  political  priscmers  and  the  conditions 
of  those  prisons.  At  issue  are  more  than  900 
people  still  being  detained  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle 33  of  the  Argentine  Constitution  at  the 
disposition  of  the  National  Executive  Power 
(PEN).  Another  500-600  are  being  held 
under  various  other  provisions  for  their  po- 
Utlcal  acUvlUes  or  beliefs. 

As  noted  above,  despite  Oeneral  Viola's 
"formal  promise"  to  us  in  1979  that  PEN  de- 
tentions would  be  virtually  ended,  substan- 
tial numbers  of  pe<q>le  remain  tn  prison  in 
Argentina  as  a  result  of  their  political  be- 
liefs. 

We  are  especially  onocemed  that  a 
number  of  events  in  the  past  few  weeks  may 
indicate  a  disturbing  new  trend  of  govern- 
ment violations  aimed  partknilariy  at 
human  rights  monitors. 

On  March  13.  Hector  Orlando  Pinon.  the 
brother  of  a  trade  union  leader,  "disap- 
peared." As  sometimes  happens  in  Argenti- 
na, he  has  "reappeared"  to  teD  an  all  too  fa- 
miliar story:  At  home  with  his  family,  he 
was  picked  up  by  armed  men  dressed  In  ci- 
vilian clothing,  blindfolded  and  driven  to  an 
undisclosed  location  where  over  a  34-hour 
period  he  was  subjected  to  intense  Interro- 
gation and  unspeakaUe  tmture  in  the  pres- 
ense  of  uniformed  memben  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Provincial  Police.  His  interrogators 
were  trying  to  determine  the  whereabouts 
of  his  brother  who  is  leading  a  labor  dispute 
the  government  flixis  embanaasing.  Jorge 
Magrino,  a  trade  tmionist.  disappeared  and 
reappeared  at  almost  the  same  time  undor 
similar  dreunstanoes. 

On  Thursday.  March  12.  slxty-ei^t  mem- 
bers of  the  Mothers  of  the  Flaaa  de  Mayo 
were  arrested  during  a  peaceful  demonstrar 
tlon  in  front  of  the  Casa  Rosada.  These 
mothers  and  grandmothers  of  disappeared 
young  people— many  Just  boys  and  giria— 
have  gathered  in  the  square  fadng  the 
home  of  Argentina's  head  of  state  eatdi 
Thursday  for  the  last  four  years  to  drama- 
tiae  their  pleas  for  infcHinatlon  from  the 
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government  on  the  fate  of  their  missing 
loved  ones. 

On  VMwuary  27.  Emillo  Mignone.  Augusto 
Conte  MacDoneU  and  Jose  Federloo  Wester- 
kamp.  three  prominent  human  rights  actlv- 
ista.  were  arrested,  held  Inwimmmilrado  for 
several  days  and  charged  with  violating 
state  security  laws.  At  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rests, police  seised  records  documenting  the 
abduction  and  disappearance  of  more  than 
6,000  people  in  Argentina  over  the  past  nve 
years. 

These  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  trou- 
Me  us  greatly.  It  appears  that  the  latest  tar- 
gets of  Argentine  repression— trade  union- 
Ms.  peaceful  demonstrat(»s  and  human 
rights  activists— may  have  been  carefully 
chosen  to  communicate  a  message:  No  more 
strikes  ...  no  more  demonstrations  ...  no 
more  human  rights. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
EmIllo  Mignone,  one  of  thoae  arrested  on 
February  37.  whom  I  value  as  a  friend  and 
respect  very  highly  as  a  lawyer  of  the  great- 
est ddll  and  courage.  Mignnne  was  frequent- 
ly sought  out  by  representatives  of  the 
Inter-American  Commiasion  on  Human 
Rights  and  our  own  State  Department  for 
accurate  Information  on  human  rights  oon- 
dttlons  in  Argentina.  As  a  lawyer,  he  is  also 
highly  regarded  by  the  bar  and  Vtxt  bench  in 
his  own  country. 

Mignone  was  the  lead  counsel  in  the  Feres 
de  Smith  case,  the  landmark  habeas  cottnis 
case  <m  behalf  of  1.542  disappeared  people 
which  I  spoke  of  earlier.  Mlimne's  daugh- 
ter, who  disappeared  in  1976,  was  one  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  the  action  was 
brought.  In  April.  1979.  when  our  mission 
met  with  the  Presldait  of  Argentina's  8u- 
meme  Court,  he  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
Peres  de  Smith  decision  as  IndlsputaMe  evi- 
dence of  Uie  independence  of  Arcentina's 
Judiciary. 

But  courts  cannot  exerdae  their  independ- 
ence unless  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
by  an  equally  tndepeiMlent  bar.  The  arrest 
of  Argentina's  leadtaig  human  rights  lawyer 
is  a  signal  to  the  bar  in  Argentina  that 
those  who  represent  the  victims  of  govern- 
ment repression  do  so  at  th^r  periL  These 
lawyers  were  already  a  rare  breed.  As  we  ob- 
served in  the  report  of  our  mission,  the  fate 
of  nearly  two  hundred  Argentine  lawyers 
who  have  disappeared  or  been  detained 
without  chargea  "has  chilled  the  willingness 
of  lawyers  to  reprcaent  the  unpopular  and 
made  the  process  of  repression  of  rights  far 
stm|4er  for  the  government."  (Report  of  the 
Mtasion  of  lAwyers  to  Argentina.  April  1-7. 
1970.  at  13). 

ooscLimoas 

Considering  this  background  I  would  urge 
this  Committee  to  consider  several  points  as 
it  evaluatea  UJB.-Argentlne  relations 

First,  a  VA.  pidlcy  that  actively  promotes 
human  rights  can  help  reduce  human  rights 
vhriattons  in  other  countries.  In  the  case  of 
Argentina.  I  believe  that  It  has.  The  concern 
expressed  by  Congress  in  debates  and 
through  legislatlan  has  ctmtrlbuted  to  the 
gradual  •Improvements  that  have  taken 
Iriaoe  in  that  country. 

Secondly,  we  should  be  aware  of  the  sym- 
bolic tanportanoe  of  any  changes  in  the  laws 
that  form  the  basis  of  our  human  rights 
pidlcy.  In  Washington  two  weeks  ago.  Preai- 
dent  Viola  noted  that  while  his  government 
is  not  disturtoed  by  expressiOHS  of  eoneem 
■bout  human  righta.  they  are  very  much 
concetTMid  about  sanctinna,  This  symbolic 
importance  of  sanctions  was  reflected  in  a 
recent  statement  by  Oeneral  Viola:  refer- 
rii«  to  the  possible  repeal  of  Oongrearional- 
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ly  mandated  arms  embargo  to  Argentina,  he 
emphasised  "We  dont  need  arma.  but  it 
would  be  a  moral  reparation  .  .  ."  (UPI  wire. 
March  17. 1961). 

Finally.  I  believe  that  any  decisions  taken 
with  regard  to  Argentina  or  any  country 
must  be  evalu^ed  in  a  broader  context  than 
bilateral  relations  As  I  noted  earlier.  In  the 
past  several  years  I  have  devoted  oonsider- 
aMe  time  and  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe  as  Vlee- 
Chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Watdi  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  and  as  a  public  mwnber  of  the 
U.&  Ddegation  to  the  Madrid  Conference. 
At  the  Madrid  meetings,  we  were  frequently 
reminded  that  the  credibaity  <rf  the  UjS.  po- 
sition in  espousing  the  protection  of  human 
rights  tn  Eastern  Europe  demands  consist- 
ent advocacy  of  the  same  position  through- 
out the  world.  If  the  U.&  fails  to  take 
strong  positions  against  violations  in  non- 
communist  countries  It  is  simply  too  easy 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Eastern  Euro- 
pean satellites  to  dismiss  our  actions  as  in- 
sincere or  as  manlf  estatians  of  ecdd  war  ptrtl- 
tics.  Our  failure  to  apeak  out  about  the  vio- 
lations of  basic  rights  In  Latin  America  or 
Asia  severely  undermines  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect those  courageous  individuals  who  dally 
risk  their  lives  and  fieedom  to  promote 
human  rl^ts  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Vat  aU  of  these  reasons  I  bdieve  that  a 
strong  and  consistent  U.8.  human  riglita 
policy  makes  g^od  sense.  I«st  month  Judse 
Thomas  Buergenthal  of  the  Inter-American 
Court  on  Human  Rights  articulated  an  iden- 
tical bdlef  in  a  speech  entitled  "Human 
Righta  and  the  \J&  National  Interest."  I 
would  like  to  condudr  with  a  short  excerpt 
from  his  poignant  remarks: 

"A  sound  human  righta  policy  ptovides 
the  U.S.  with  an  kleology  that  distinguishes 
us  most  clearly  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
seriously  undercuta  the  fcleolocical  appeal  of 
Communism.  It  is  the  only  ideology,  the 
only  dream,  if  you  wfll.  that  the  people  of 
the  VB.  share  with  the  vast  majority  Ot  the 
peoide  of  the  seoond  and  third  wortds.  The 
quest  for  htman  righta  and  human  dignity 
is  a  pbeuamenon  of  oontcmpacary  Ufe  of 
universal  •"r"^-'"'*  and  imrnense  signlfi- 
canee  in  the  struggle  between  Bsst  and 
West.  And  those  wDo  do  not  grasp  ita  slg- 
niftcMM^  do  not  know  much  about  the 
worid  we  live  in  and  the  forces  that  diape 
it."* 


IRELAND:  HUNGER  STRIKE  81 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 


nr  TBB  HOUSE  or 

Friday,  April  10. 1981 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
conber  the  wcnid  watched  tenady 
while  over  300  priatHiers  in  Norttaem 
Ireland  maintained  a  hunger  strike  in 
order  to  demand  modifications  in  their 
prlatHi  status  and  ooodltioos.  The  Brit- 
ish Government,  refusing  to  grant  spe- 
cial status  for  Irish  prisonaB.  cootin- 
ues  to  this  (tey  to  seriously  violate  the 
human  and  dvll  rights  of  the  Irish 

The  demands  made  by  the  Northern 
Irish  prisooers  in  December  were  five- 
fold: the  right  to  wear  th^r  own  doth- 
ing.  the  riglit  to  refrain  from  prteon 
work,  the  right  of  free  association,  the 
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light  to  edueatkmal  f acOlttes.  and  fuU 
iTimtorinn  These  detniwii  are  In  keep- 
ing with  the  prteonen'  views  that  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland  is  a  state 
of  war.  with  the  presence  of  British 
troops.  British  police,  and  the  continu- 
ing aelge  on  Irish  rights  and  property. 
The  British  contend  that  the  pristmers 
deserve  nothing  more  than  criminal 
treatmoit  and  have  refused  to  accept 
their  demands  for  spedml  status. 

The  prisoners'  hunger  strike  in  late 
19M  was  supposedly  resolved:  If  est  in- 
dependent observers  believe  that  the 
British  Oovemment  had  given  In  to 
the  hunger  strikers'  demands  in  large 
part,  and  hence,  the  strikers  called  off 
their  action,  believing  in  good  faith 
that  the  British  had  compromised.  No 
sooner  were  they  off  the  strike  than 
they  learned  that  the  British  had  re- 
neged on  their  promises. 

At  the  present  time  the  hunger 
strike  has  resumed.  Four  prisoners 
have  onbai^ed  on  this  effort  again.  In 
fact,  during  the  last  week  one  of  the 
hunger  strikers.  Bobby  Sands  won  a 
seat  in  the  British  Parliament  in  an 
election  in  which  29.000  pe<9le  voted. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  populus  in  that 
district  believes  that  the  H-block  issue 
should  be  resolved  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  political  analysts,  jour- 
nalists, average  dtiaens.  and  some  dis- 
iUualoiied  British  soldiers  agree  that 
the  state  of  selge  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  not  an  internal  crisis  as  the  British 
ocmtaid.  A  fmmer  British  Army  lieu- 
tenant stationed  in  Northern  Ireland 
reccnUy  wrote  to  me  stating: 

It  is  our  view  tliat  the  Northern  Ireland 
oonfUet  is  a  n**""**'  war,  tn  which  the  role 
of  tlie  Brltiah  forces  tiaa  changed  from  mn 
Inttlal  peaet  kwplns  miviaa  to  the  tiadi- 
Uooal  imperialist  pattern  of  rtprfrton  of 
the  ■vtiattons  of  the  nationalist  popula- 
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We  should  be  trying  to  close  the  gap 
rather  than  widening  this  breach.* 
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In  a  comprehmsive  book  on  this 
issue,  author  Tim  Pat  Coogan  in  "On 
the  Blanket:  the  H-Block  Story"  says: 

The  official  reaction  to  the  embuTBas- 
ment  of  the  H-block  iMue  has  varied 
.».««.j^  religious  and  political  leaders  af- 
fected by  It  aeooKHng  to  their  back- 
gioanda.  *  *  *  The  Britteh  have  tried  to 
iwhiiwit^  the  ■ttuation  using  diplomatic 
nleetieB  to  doak  the  situation.  Pointing  to 
the  decree  of  aelf-infllctlon  in  the  miaonerB' 
pUght.  they  avoid  qoeetione  about  torture 
and  the  eonveyor-bdt  system. 

These  indignities  have  persisted  far 
too  long,  forcing  the  prisoners  in 
Nwthem  Ireland  into  yet  another 
crisis  situation,  I  would  hope  that  the 
British  Oovemment  would  act  exi>edl- 
tkMJSly  to  correct  this  problem  as  they 
apparently  attempted  to  do  during  the 
last  hunger  stelke:  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  British  on  this  occasion 
would  aMde  by  any  accomodation  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  prisoners. 

This  prisaoer  issue  is  driving  a  fur- 
ther wedge  into  the  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween the  parties  in  Northern  Ireland. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  URGED 
TO  REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  CON- 
TROL OF  U.S.  MINERALS 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

or  UTAH 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPUBKNTATrVIS 

Friday.  April  10,  1981 
•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  trend  toward  acquisition  of  U.S. 
mineral  companies  by  foreign-owned 
corporations  has  liecome  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  many  Members  of 
Congress  in  light  of  our  increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  for 
supply  of  oil  and  other  strategic  min- 
erals. On  April  7,  1981,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee Joined  me  in  a  letter  to  Interior 
Secretary  Watt  urging  him  to  review 
and  report  on  our  policies  regarding 
foreign  control  of  n.S.  minerals.  As  an 
example  of  a  number  of  events  which 
spurred  our  concern  over  this  issue,  in 
the  letter  I  raised  the  question  of  reci- 
procity with  Canada  in  light  of  recent 
actions  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment 
to  deny  or  restrict  UJS.  investment  in 
Canadian  business. 

Just  yestereday  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  excellent  article 
which  describes  the  restrictive  nature 
of  Canadian  foreign  investment  poli- 
cies and  which  supports  in  part  the 
need  for  the  policy  review  and  report  I 
have  requested.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  the  issues  I  have 
raised  and  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  and  the  article  at  this  point  in 
theRscoao: 

ComoTTSB  OS  IimaioB 

Am  Imuuut  Arr Ans. 
WttMhington,  D.C..  April  7.  J 99 J. 
Hon.  Jamb  O.  Watt. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Waa/iington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sbcbstast:  Ttie  recent  troKl 
toward  acquisition  of  U.&  mineral  compa- 
nies by  foreign-owned  corporations  has 
become  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  many 
Members  of  Congress  In  light  of  our  increas- 
ing dependence  on  foreign  sources  for 
supply  of  oil  and  otlier  strategic  minerals. 
While  you  have  In  recent  testimony  ex- 
pressed your  apiveciation  for  the  benefits 
of  tlie  free-flow  of  capital  In  general,  you 
have  also  Indicated  that  you  have  not  un- 
dertaken any  formal  review  of  the  Impact  of 
foreign  investment  amounting  to  control 
over  U.&  minerals  companies  on  the  United 
States'  economic  and  strmtegic  positions. 

In  our  view,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
you  have  the  authority  and  reaponslbfllty  to 
review  the  n.a  policy  In  this  regard  In  two 
contexts:  first,  tn  the  context  of  the  Presi- 
dent's review  of  and  report  to  Congress  on 
U.S.  strategic  minerals  policy  pursuant  to 
ttie  National  Materials  and  Minnals  Policy, 
Reaearch  and  Development  Act  of  1900  and 
secondly,  m  tlie  exerdae  of  the  redproeity 
provlstons  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1930. 

With  regard  to  the  farmer  authority,  we 
view  your  review  of  whether  and  how  the 


VA  might  lie  volneraUe  to  manipulatioa  of 
domestic  mineral  resources  developed  by 
foreign  oorporatlotM  as  of  great  Importance. 
In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  questions, 
we  suggest  that  you  consider  whether  there 
Is  any  difference  In  Impact  on  the  V&  posi- 
tion (economic,  defense,  etc)  when  the  for- 
eliv  corporation  seeking  ownership  is  Itself 
engaged  in  the  minerals  Industry  rather 
than  unrelated  entNprises.  Also,  we  are  In- 
terested in  an  analysis  of  wliether  VJ&. 
policy  should  more  properly  be  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  the  withdrawal  of  In- 
vestment, once  made,  rather  than  the  Initial 
act  of  lnve*tm«it.  With  this  regard  we  urge 
you  to  give  ccHialderation  to  whether  there 
Is  sufficient  authority  for  controlling  the 
export  of  strategic  minerals  produced  by 
corporations  under  foreign  control  in  the 
VS. 

In  the  exercise  of  your  autluMlty  under 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930,  we  would 
appreciate  your  review  of  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  reciprodty  provisions  by  your 
Department.  Specifically,  we  would  IHlc  to 
know  what  the  policy  of  other  countries 
with  significant  mineral  resources  Is  with  re- 
spect to  D.S.  mineral  Investment  and  wliat 
the  corresponding  policy  of  the  U.8.  is  on  a 
mineral   by   mineral,   country   by   country 
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For  example.  In  1974  Canada  enacted  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Act,  the  imple- 
mentation of  which  requires  that  foreign 
companies  seeking  to  acquire  assets  in 
Canada  demonstrate  a  "significant  benefit" 
to  Canada.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
American  companies  are  regularly  denied 
permission  under  this  Act  to  acquire  assets 
of  any  kind  in  Canada  because  of  the  "sig- 
nificant benefit"  test.  Does,  or  should,  the 
VS.  impose  a  similar  test  on  Canadian  com- 
panies seeking  to  acquire  assets,  including 
mineral  leases,  in  the  VS."!  If  not,  are  we  in 
fact  implementing  properly  the  reciprodty 
provisi<His  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
19307 

Also  in  the  context  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  alien  ownership  provisions,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  extensively  the  Depart- 
ment reviews  the  chain  of  ownership 
(parent-subsidiary)  of  a  company  applying 
for  federal  mineral  leases  and  whether 
there  Is  any  set  policy  on  the  point  t>eyond 
wliich  Inquiry  Is  considered  to  be  unneces- 
sary, Le.,  where  the  link  lietween  aUen  own- 
ershlp  of  the  parent  company  and  a  d<mies- 
tlc  subsidiary  will  not  significantly  Impact 
the  managemoit  of  the  mineral  company 
applying  for  federal  leases. 

As  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  we  place  great 
importance  on  your  early  review  of  these 
policy  questions.  In  light  of  contemporary 
trends,  we  think  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Impact  of  foreign  Investment  on  D.8.  miner- 
als policy  Is  both  timely  and  worthwIiUe. 
Willie  not  necessarily  favoring  restrictive 
policies  on  the  Influx  of  foreign  capital  into 
the  domestic  minerals  Industry,  we  are  cur- 
rently Inclined  to  place  our  confidence  In  a 
sound  and  wiMtable  concept  of  redprodty 
as  set  forth  in  the  flrst  section  of  the  Miner- 
al Leasing  Act  of  1930. 

A  preliminary  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  these  policy  questions  Is  requested, 
while  we  would  expect  s  more  thorough 
review  and  report  from  you  In  due  course. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  im- 
portant naatter. 
Sincerely, 
Dan  Marriott.  Don  Toung.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen.   Baltasar    Corrada.    David    O'B. 
Martin.    Ron    Marlenee,    AusUn    J. 


Murphy,  larry  Craig.  Charles  Fs- 
shayan.  Jr..  W.  J.  Tsusin.  David  Mi- 
chael Staton.  James  V.  Hsnsm.  Jerry 
M  PatterMD.  Denny  flBBith. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joomsl.  Apr.  9, 
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Caxaoa's  Vmsuux.  Mnmio  Polict  Blocks 

FusTMsa  Majob  PsmmuTioa  sr  Fubsuuisbs 

(By  Normsn  Peagam) 

Toaowo.— Canadian  mining  wnpanies 
arent  lodng  any  sleep  over  the  current 
stampede  by  D.8.  on  compuiies  to  acquire 
mining  assets:  they  are  protected  by  an  In- 
visible shield  along  the  UA-Caaadian 
border. 

Wline  Canada  has  unveiled  elsborate  snd 
controversial  plans  to  reduce  foreign  owner- 
shlp  of  Its  oO  snd  gss  industry,  the  country 
also  quietly  is  blocking  farther  foreign  pen- 
etration of  Its  important  mining  industry. 

"They  don't  want  the  sfiininc  policy 
spelled  out,"  one  analyst  says  of  the  Canadi- 
an government.  "It's  mudi  more  flexible 
that  way." 

With  iU  vast  land  area.  Canada  is  sn  El- 
dorado of  rich  and  varied  mineral  resources. 
It  is  the  Western  World's  largest  producer 
of  nickel,  istnc  and  asbestos;  the  second- 
ranking  producer  of  gold  and  uranium,  and 
the  third  largest  producer  of  copper,  lead, 
molybdenum  and  silver.  In  1980.  Csnada  ex- 
ported alxMit  $13  billion  (Canadian)  of  min- 
eral products,  57%  of  it  to  the  VS. 

In  the  past,  foreign  capital,  mainly  from 
Britain  and  the  UJB..  played  an  important 
role  In  devdoping  Canada's  mining  indus- 
try, although  foreign  ownership  never 
reached  the  leveU  it  attained  In  the  oU  and 
gas  industry.  Currently,  It  is  estimated  that 
foreigners  control  about  70%  of  the  coun- 
try's oU  and  gas  business  snd  about  50%  of 
its  mining  industry. 
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In  late  1979.  Standard  OD  Co.  (Indiana) 
aoqtibed  Cyprus  Mines  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  equivalent  of  about  9350  mHUon 
(UA).  By  doing  so.  it  slso  inherited  Cyprus 
■Ones'  63  percent  interest  in  Cyprus  AnvO 
Ifintaig  Corp..  a  Vancouver-based  lead,  sine 
and  silver  producer.  But  the  Canadian  gov- 
eraaoent  ruled  that  Standard's  Amooo  unit 
couldnt  acquire  the  Canadian  subsidiary. 

Amoeo  appealed  tlie  ruling  nine  months 
ago.  iNit  the  government  still  hasnt  issued  a 
final  deddon.  prompting  speculatlan  that 
some  form  of  compromise  is  lidng  negotlst- 
ed  that  would  lead  to  Canadian  control  of 
the  subsidiary. 

Similarly,  if  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia succeeds  In  Its  current  $3J*  billion 
(UJB.)  Md  for  Amax  Inc.  of  Greenwich. 
Coon.,  observers  say  it  isnt  Ukdy  that  Socal 
oottM  retain  Amax  boldinas  in  Canada, 
which  indude  tungsten,  molybdenum  and 
other  interests. 


But  several  recent  government  actions 
make  it  dear  tliat  (Canada  isnt  about  to  let 
f(»eigners  increase  their  hold  on  the  na- 
tion's mineral  wealth. 

Last  year,  for  example,  Superior  OQ  Co.  of 
Houston  said  it  would  offer  the  equivalent 
of  about  $100  million  IVS.)  for  the  shares  it 
didn't  already  own  of  Mclntyre  Mines  Ltd.. 
Calgary.  Superior  and  its  affiliates  held  58% 
of  Mclntyre.  whose  iMlndpal  asset  Is  its  37% 
Interest  in  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  Ltd.. 
Toronto,  the  Western  wortd's  second-largest 
nIdLd  producer. 

But  the  On»i«*n  government  quietly  let 
Superior  know  that  it  didn't  approve  of  the 
Mclntjrre  bid  and  wouldn't  countenance  a 
Falconbridge  takeovo'  by  the  Texas  ofl  con- 
cern. At  the  same  time,  in  a  higlily  unusual 
move,  the  government  also  encouraged 
Braacan  Ltd.,  a  Toronto  investment  concern, 
to  make  a  competing  Ud  tat  Mclntyre. 
Faced  with  these  InitiaUves.  Superior  with- 
drew its  offer,  prompting  Brascan  to  do  the 
same. 

"Where  It  involves  strategic  companies, 
the  Csnadian  government  isnt  likely  to 
allow  a  foreign  takeover."  says  Cliristopber 
Thompson,  a  mining  spedaUst  with  Gordon 
Securities  Ltd. 

rowsann.  Bxvixw  AoaacT 

In  most  cases,  the  government  imposes  its 
authority  through  its  Foreign  Investmoit 
Review  Agency,  which  Is  empowered  to 
review  all  new  foreign  investment  In 
Canada,  llie  agency,  wliidi  routinely 
doesnt  comment  on  Its  activities  or  ghre  rea- 
sons for  its  rullii«s,  can  VkoA  an  investment 
if  it  isnt  likely  to  provide  "significant  l>ene- 
fltto" 


In  a  variation  (m  this  theme,  the  Canadi- 
an government  recently  oMahied  commit- 
ments from  a  small  Toronto-liased  mmpsny 
that  it  would  shed  its  foreign  contitd  as  the 
price  for  bdbog  allowed  to  expand  and  diver- 
sify. 

Brineo  Ltd.  was  shout  54  percent-owned 
by  Rio  Tinto-Zinc  Corp..  London,  aixmt  13 
percmt  by  Bethlehem  Sted  Corp..  Bethle- 
hem. Pa.,  and  about  7  percent  l>y  Japanese 
Interests.  The  company  wanted  to  expand 
by  diveimifylng  Into  tlie  oO  and  gas  liustneas 
and  by  acquiring  other  mineral  producers. 
The  Canadian  govermaent  ssld  it  would  ap- 
prove Brinoo's  soquisitioD  of  Oonuoo  Ltd..  a 
Calgary  oU  and  gas  explorattoi  and  develop- 
ment concern.  If  Brinco's  foreign  owners 
agreed  to  relinquish  controL 

As  a  result.  Olympia  &  York  Develop- 
ments Ltd..  a  private  Toronto  real  estate  de- 
vdoper.  late  last  year  aoqulrei|  about  51%  of 
the  company,  dearlng  the  way  fCH'  Brinoo's 
procnoL 

Under  Canada's  federal  system,  iwovindsl 
governments  also  possess  broad  powers  over 
local  mineral  resources.  In  two  recent  cases, 
these  have  been  invoked  to  reduce  foreign 
ownership.  In  1978.  Saskatchewan  effective- 
ly nationalised  much  of  ite  potash  industry. 
Currently.  Quebec  is  seeking  to  expropriate 
tlie  55%  interest  in  Asliestos  Corp.  held  by 
Genersl  Dynamics  Corp..  St.  Louis. 

SMIS  DISTUH-TIOaS 

But  observers  say  these  were  special  cases. 
Involving  mineral  depodU  that  are  among 
the  largest  snd  richest  of  thdr  kind  In  the 
world,  and  tliey  dont  expect  any  trend 
toward  provincial  expropriation  to  develop. 

"I  regard  those  cases  as  liigiily  dJsrrimhia- 
tory  and  very  upsetting."  says  David 
Thomas,  president  snd  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Sherrttt  Gwdon  Mines  Ltd.  snd  pred- 
dent  of  the  nmrtrnMrnn  Mining  Assodation. 
But  they  were  "really  unusual."  Mr. 
Thomas  says,  fiM*^*t,  "I  dtm't  think  that's 
going  to  happen  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Tbomas  says  his  sssodatlon  Is  more 
concerned  that  the  Canadisn  government 
mi^t  legislate  a  policy  for  the  mining 
sector  akin  to  its  recently  proposed  energy 
policy,  which  calls  tat  greater  government 
intervention  In  the  oD  snd  gss  business  and 
sharply  reduced  foreign  ownership. 

"We're  fitting  to  distinguish  oursdves 
from  the  oD  snd  gas  industry."  Mr.  Thomas 
says.  "We're  woridng  hard  to  point  out  the 
differences  In  order  that  there  wont  lie  any 
policy  that  remotely  resembles  the  energy 
package." 

Most  observers  tielieve  the  Canadian  gov- 
ermnent  is  likely  to  continue  its  oversight  of 
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the  mining  industry  on  a  case  by-case  basis, 
rather  than  devising  a  formal  poUey  pro- 
gram. They  dte  the  "fundamental  differ- 
enccs"  between  energy  snd  sdnersl  devdop- 
Bwnt  snd  the  slready-lower  levd  of  f ordgn 
ownership  prevsHing  in  the  sdnlng  indns- 
try.  Besides,  ss  one  snalyst  remarks. 
'They've  got  so  modi  of  themselves  tied  up 
ss  It  is  in  the  oH  sad  gas  business." 

In  Ottawa,  a  apofceswoman  for  the  Cana- 
disn government's  Department  of 
ishMM  MiH  Resources  says  the 
"deflnitdy~  is  interested  in  msintaining  the 
current  levd  of  Canadian  ownership  in  the 
mining  aect<x'.  "The  situation  is  lieing  moni- 
tored." she  notes,  but  the  government  cur- 
rently doemt  have  any  plans  for  a  natitwal 
minerals  policy  along  the  lines  of  Its  energy 
program.* 


ELECTION  OP  HENRT  CISNER06 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

oraiwroax 

IK  TH>  HOUSE  or  SXFBESEirrATTVaS 

Friday.  April  10. 19S1 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reooit  electkm  of  Henry  Cisneroe  to 
the  offlce  of  the  mayor  of  San  Anto- 
nio. Tex.,  marks  an  imiKMtant  water- 
shed in  Hispanic  American  history. 
Politically.  Henry  dsneras*  victory 
was  a  victory  for  all  Texana— white, 
black,  and  Himanic.  More  Important- 
ly, as  Hour  Cisneros  pointed  out 
during  his  «'*wip»ign-  "My  agenda  for 
the  last  6  years  has  not  been  the 
standard  ethnic  agenda  of  police  bru- 
tality and  other  social  issues.  Tnst.ead. 
it  has  been  economic  development." 

Eoonomtt:  developmmt  is  the  key  to 
greater  prosperity  for  all  Americans. 
At  the  heart  of  the  Urban  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  is  a  similar  bdief .  a  cmvic- 
tion  in  the  possibility  of  revltallztng 
our  communities  and  our  (dtles.  In 
short,  there  is  no  alternative  to  trick- 
le-down economics,  and  the  growth  po- 
tential of  economic  development  in 
our  cities  and  people.  Henry  Cisneros' 
victory  in  San  Antonio's  mayorial  race 
is  a  victory  for  Hispanlcs  and  a  victory 
for  all  who  believe  that  Ideas  can 
make  a  difference  in  the  revitalisatlon 
of  our  eooncmy  and  country.  Pch*  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  insert  in  the  Raooas  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle frtnn  the  Washlngtim  Post  re- 
garding this  issue. 

[From  the  Wsshington  Post,  Apr.  6. 19611 


CAmniATX  PasACHnK  Booaoanc  Gaowm 

Wnra  Big  n  Sas  Aarono 

(ByDanBals) 

Sam  Anono.  Apcfl  5.— It  was  going  on 
mldni^t  Saturday,  and  in  the  back  comer 
of  his  ~T*«f"  headquarters  in  downtown 
San  Antonio.  Henry  dwieraa.  his  shirt  wet 
with  per^iirstion  snd  his  hands  sore  from 
the  grip  of  his  supporters,  was  rdaxing  over 
a  bowl  of  Menodo.  savoring  the  Meslcsn 
tripe  soup  and  his  victory  In  the  city's  may- 
oral race. 

Ctaneros  swept  Into  office  with  nearly  <3 
pertsent  of  the  total  vote  (better  than  40 
pocent  in  the  three  main  Anglo  districts). 
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M.  a  WMlthjr  bui- 
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defaatiDf  John 

IIIIIIHIlMMidTte 

Around  him. 
wtth 
riw  of 

but  CtBioroo  wantod  to  talk 
tlitiif  other  than  ottanle  poUtta. 

"The  real  ■tory  tanight  to  a  town  that  was 
tnrinc  to  pun  toteCher  to  find  modela  of  tai- 
nofBtloD  for  teanomte.  derelopment."  he 
Mid.  '^e're  made  economle  deyelopment  an 
iHua  that  people  care  about  Oovemment 
by  Heetf  ahnply  cannot  do  permanent  thinsa 
for  people." 

At  n.  Ctanera  to  now  a  national  figure, 
the  fliat  Meilcan- American  mayor  of  a 
BHkter  American  dty.  aought  after  by  the 
tdertataD  uetwuilLa.  a  aymbol  to  hto  own 
people.  But  he  won  the  race  with  the  finan- 
cial aupport  of  talc  de^elopew  in  the  dty  and 
caDa  *««'■'—«*  "a  dty  technocrat"  and  a 
Scoop  Jackaon  Democrat  who  supports  nu- 
clear power  and  imumttxi  economic  growth. 

What  be  may  be  to  the  firat  of  a  new  Iveed 
of  young  ethnic  candidates  aeeklng  to  bridge 
the  political  gap  between  the  needs  of  their 
own  people  and  the  realities  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  serve. 

"I'm  not  the  dassk:  ethnk:  candkiate."  he 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  "My  agenda  for 
the  last  six  years  basnot  liecn  the  standard 
ethnic  agenda  of  police  brutality  and  other 


it  has  been  economic  develop- 
,  something  he  learned  studying  urban 
affairs  at  Harvard  and  George  Washington 
uiilieisltles.  "I  conchided  that  for  San  Anto- 
nio and  South  Texas,  economic  development 
to  the  only  way  to  raise  the  incomes  of  poor 
people."  he  sakL  "There  isnt  an  alternative 
to  trickle-down  economica." 

Ctoneros  was  headed  for  a  career  in  avi- 
ation or  the  military  when,  in  19gT,  as  a  stu- 
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dsnt  at  Texas  AAM.  he  went  Cast  to  attend 
a  conference.  While  In  New  York,  lie  read  a 
Time  iiiagailiis  artlde  about  urbanologlsts. 
a  group  of  aeholan  he  knew  nothing  about 
Since  then,  he  has  carefully  prepared  him- 
self for  the  victory  he  won  Saturday  night 

He  served  as  assistant  dty  manager  in  two 
dtles  and  worked  in  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram in  hto  hometown.  "What  I  discovered 
there  was  that  after  the  money  from  the 
government  was  gone,  there  was  no  mean- 
ingful change  for  the  people,"  be  said.  "The 
money  left  no  trace." 

He  worked  at  the  League  of  Cities  in 
Washington  in  1970-71,  where  he  met  many 
big-dty  mayon.  At  the  time,  he  was  point- 
ing toward  a  career  in  dty  managment  but 
he  oonduded  that  the  cholcea  fadng  Ameri- 
ca's Mg  dtles  were  fundamentally  polltlcaL 

"I  reallaed  that  what  was  needed  was  a  po- 
litical strategy  for  economic  development" 
he  sakL  "The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
not  doing  it  nor  was  the  business  communi- 
ty. And  there  was  no  political  pressure  for  it 
because  minorities  were  worrying  about 
other  IsBuee." 

Later  he  was  a  White  House  fellow  In  the 
Nixon  admlntotratlon.  working  for  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  then  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  "He  pointed  me  in  the 
direction  of  a  political  career,"  Cisneros 
sakL  "and  I  crosstd  the  Rubkx>n  at  that 
point" 

Cisneros  came  back  to  San  Antonio  and  in 
1975  was  elected  to  the  City  Council,  where 
be  sometimes  dashed  with  other  Mexican- 
Americans  who  viewed  him  as  too  moderate 
and  not  loyal  to  Hispanic  issues.  But  all  the 
while,  he  kept  hto  sights  on  a  mayoral  race, 
and  worked  to  attract  new  industry  to  hto 
dty. 

"If  I  had  to  put  myself  on  a  scale,  neocon- 
aervattve  would  be  dose,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
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a  pragmatic  person."  Hto  "hero  of  the  cen- 
tury." he  noted,  to  Ftanklln  O.  Roosevelt 
"who  was  neither  a  liberal  nor  a  coneerv- 
ative  .  .  .  who  was  a  pragmatic  person  who 
put  together  what  was  needed." 

Cisneros  faces  Immediate  problems  in  San 
Antonio,  despite  its  booming  population  and 
economic  growth.  City  otfldato  have  pro- 
jected an  $1S  million  shortfall  in  dty  rev- 
enues next  year,  and  with  cuts  in  the  feder- 
al budget  Ctoneros  may  have  to  cut  services 
and  raise  taxea.  "I'm  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
enemlea,"  he  predicted,  and  It  wUl  be  a  test 
of  hto  poUtkaa  sklUs  to  make  the  coaUtton 
that  elected  him  come  together  to  govern. 

Although  he  won  easily  Saturday,  Cto- 
neros stiU  has  much  to  prove.  He  has  ma- 
tured pcriltlcally  in  the  last  six  years,  but 
critics  say  he  may  still  be  too  temperamen- 
tal to  handle  the  pressures  he  may  face. 

And  there  to  suspldon  that  hto  alliance 
with  the  developeta  will  come  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  hto  own  people.  "Is  he  the  measiab 
of  the  Mexicans  or  the  tool  of  the  develop- 
en?"  the  saying  goes  here.  "In  San  Anto- 
nio," said  an  aide,  "that  nuy  not  be  mutual- 
ly exdudve." 

Cisneros  said  he  will  try  to  create  a  gov- 
erning coalition  unique  to  San  Antonio— a 
coalition  that  will  indude  blacks,  browns, 
labor  and  the  developers. 

"The  developers  really  are  prepared  to 
put  money  behind  the  goal  of  unity."  he 
said.  "If  I  can  show  both  sides  that  we're  in 
thto  together  for  the  long  run  and  the  devel- 
opers get  Into  the  atmosphere  of  unity  and 
the  city  get  in  support  of  some  new  pro- 
grams and  bond  issues,  then  we  may  be  able 
to  make  it  Short  of  these  kinds  of  partner- 
ships, I  dont  see  how  dtles  in  America  are 
going  to  survive."* 
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Tlie  Seoate  met  «t  13  noon  and  wu 
called  to  order  by  the  President  jvo  tem- 
pore (Mr.  THTnucom) . 


!  PBATgg 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ?.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  spend  a  moment  In  silent  prayer 
remembotog  Jim  Brady  and  praying  for 
his  total  healing. 

(There  was  a  moment  of  silent  pray- 
er.) 

Oracious  God.  our  Heavenly  Father. 
we  thank  lliee  for  the  oiwortiiniUes  we 
have  enjoyed  this  past  recess.  We  thank 
Thee  for  tfene  with  our  families  and  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  help  us  always  to  give 
them  the  priority  they  deserve  and  which 
Thy  law  commands.  May  Thy  blessing 
abide  in  our  homes  as  we  resume  the 
heavy  schedule  which  legislation  de- 
mands. 

We  thank  Thee  for  opportunities  to  be 
with  the  peoide,  to  hear  them  and  be 
advised  by  their  thougjits.  Help  us  never 
to  demean  their  concerns  and  grant  us 
patience  to  represent  them  adequately 
and  fairly.  Strengthen  our  resistance 
against  selfish  interests  which  violate 
democratic  principles  and  let  Thy  peace 
and  blessing  be  upon  the  people,  espe- 
ciidly  those  in  critical  need. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  safe  return  oi 
those  who  traveled  on  Government  busi- 
ness. May  their  efforts  prosiTer  to  the 
benefit  of  all  peoples. 

Father  in  heaven,  be  especially  with 
any  in  this  large  Senate  family  who  are 
hurting  at  this  time.  May  Thy  comfort 
and  care,  Tliy  provision  and  protection 
be  theirs  oonUnually. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  Lord  whose  love  and  care  in- 
clude all  and  exclude  none.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORIT7 
LEADER 

T^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


OBSSBR  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  this  the 
beginning  of  a  new  legislative  day? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  under  the  previous 
order  have  the  formalizes,  such  as  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  and  other  proceed- 
ings in  respect  thereto,  been  disposed 
of?  I 


Hie  PRESIDENT  jKX)  tempore.  Tbey 
have  been  waived  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  once 
more. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  an  order  for  a 
IDeriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  already  entered? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  There 
is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  that  order? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  FOl- 
lowtDg  the  four  special  orders  there  will 
be  1  hour  of  morning  business  wtth  state- 
ments limited  to  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  coUeague. 
the  minority  leader,  and  to  any  other 
Senators  who  may  be  interested  that  I 
will  not  need  most  of  my  time  under 
the  special  order  and  I  am  perfectly 
haiTpy  to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  who  may 
wish  to  liave  the  time. 


WELCOME  BACK.  MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  Joins  me  in  wdcoming 
the  President  iMCk  to  the  resumption  of 
his  full  activities,  most  especially  as  he 
appears  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  tomorrow  evening. 

Ttut  President  has  shown  coiirage, 
class,  and  remarkable  strength  in  his  re- 
covery from  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion. He  embodies.  I  believe,  the  very 
best  of  the  spirit  of  American  bravery. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MOTHER  LADD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  know,  and  anyone  else 
who  has  had  either  the  good  or  the  haA 
fortune  to  listen  to  my  speeches  <m  many 
occasions  knows,  I  often  Include  in  my 
remariu  anecdotes  concerning  my  ma- 
ternal grandmother,  Lillie  lAdd  Mau'^er, 
or  "Mother  Ladd,"  as  she  Is  often  called. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  report  that  my  grand- 
mother passed  away  this  past  wedt. 

She  would  have  been  102  years  old  in 
July.  Obviously,  her  passing  was  a  most 
sad  occasion  for  me  and  for  so  many 
peoide  in  Tennessee  who  Imew  her.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  remorse,  because  she  led  a  long  life 
and  a  life  that  was  joyous  and  jnoduc- 
tive.  Tliere  was  such  a  fiare  and  vitality 
in  aU  that  she  said  and  did  that,  rather 
than  be  sad.  I  simply  prefer  to  recall  how 
delightful  she  was  in  her  life  and  career. 

And  with  my  colleagues'  indulgence 
for  Just  a  moment  or  so  Icmger,  I  would 
like  to  recall  some  of  the  more  memor- 


able events  from  Mother  Ladd's  life, 
events  that  I  will  always  treasure. 

She  was,  as  many  of  my  colleagaeg 
have  heard  me  say,  the  first  woman 
sheriff  in  Tennessee.  Stie  succeeded  her 
husband  who  was  sliot  and  incapacitated 
during  tlie  JaU  escape  of  five  prisoners. 
It  was  my  grandmother  who  recaptured 
four  of  those  five  escapees,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  driving  to  thdr  liideout. 
blowing  her  automobile  horn  untfl  they 
came  out  and  then  persuading  them  to 
surrender. 

I  have  often  thought  that  ho*  good 
offices  might  be  of  use  and  value  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

She  later  became  the  bouse  mother 
of  a  University  of  Tennessee  fraternity 
where  she  continued  with  tier  strong  and 
diligent  dedication  to  service. 

I  will  not  recount  the  entire  anecdote 
of  her  counsel  to  me  on  the  eve  of  my 
Prealdentlal  campaign  2  years  ago  and  on 
the  occasion  of  her  100th  birttiday.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Mother  Ladd  advised 
me  that  I  would  be  better  off  nmning 
for  sheriff,  and  it  turned  out  I 
would  have. 

Finally.  let  me  say  that  Mother  Ladd 
was  a  wonderful  woman,  a  Joy  and  an 
inspiration  throughout  her  101  years. 
And  as  the  Knoxville  News  Sentind 
wrote  in  its  notice  of  her  passing.  Mother 
Ladd  proved  that  "Tou  can  pack  a  lot 
of  living  into  101  years." 

I  shall  miss  lier  greatly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yidd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  maJwlty  leader  and 
I  have  difiMifiwH  on  several  oecasians  his 
maternal  grandmother.  I  am  sure  that 
she  experienced  a  great  deal  9i  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  her  iUustrloas 
grandson,  the  Hi«Htigiii«h*H  senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Bixn) .  wta  is  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  the  sonree  of 
many  omversatians  that  she  most  have 
held  with  her  friends,  and  I  am  certain 
he  was  the  fountainhead  of  tremendous 
pride  and  enjoyment  as  she  talked  o( 
him  and  his  achievements. 

Tennyson  said.  '^  am  a  part  of  aO 
that  I  have  met" 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  impresskms 
that  were  made  upon  the  young  mind 
of  HowAio  Bakxx  wtnea  he  was  a  chUd. 
his  impressions  of  liis  grandmother  and 
her  stories  about  being  sheriff,  were  cer- 
tainly such  as  to  influence  his  own  life 
and  his  own  outlook  as  to  public  service. 

I  share  with  him  the  sadness  of  her 
P«My<ng,  but  I  also  noted  and  I  think 
very  i^ipropriately  that  he  emptuMted 
the  good  influences  that  alie  had  had  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  her  long  life 
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had  mMmt  modi  to  him  and  his  family, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity through  that  extraordinary  life- 
time—not  only  extraordinary  fn»n  the 
point  of  longevity  but  extraordinary 
(Km  the  point  of  the  part  that  she 
Idayed  oa  life's  stage  to  play  a  con- 
siderable rote.  I  am  sure,  in  fashioning 
the  outlook  and  attitudes  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  fortunate  to 
know  her. 

Bren  I.  who  never  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  her.  have  come  to  know  her 
nTnBl4f*^*>'T  through  my  contacts  with 
her  grandson. 

I  admire  the  majority  leader  for  the 
reelect  he  has  had  Jor  his  grandmother, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  more  than  once 
prldtfully  referred  to  her  In  conversa- 
tlons  both  privately  and  publicly  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  characteris- 
tically kind  and  thoughtful  remarks. 

I  may  say.  in  dosiug,  for  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  awestruck  by  the  pas- 
sage of  101  years  of  life,  they  should 
know  there  is  no  danger  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  While  the  women  in  my  fam- 
ily lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  the  men 
dropped  like  files. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  need  for  the 
remainder  of  my  time  under  the  order, 
and  I  win  be  happy  to  yield  it  back,  and 
I  do  yield  It  back  at  this  time. 


RECOGNITION   OP    THE    BONORITY 
LEADER 

hm    presidino    ofpicer    (Mt. 

Brvhis)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  is  recognized 
tor  15  minutes. 


TBE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

OOBOt  AKKUCAM  HISKMIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  one  looks  ::arefully  at  the  face  of 
a  penny,  he  will  read  there  the  words, 
"la  Ood  We  Tiust." 

In  1956.  those  words  officially  and  le- 
gally became  our  National  Motto.  By 
Congzesslonal  mandate,  that  motto  ap- 
pears on  all  our  coins  and  currency. 

Over  the  years,  some  critics  have  at- 
tadwd  the  motto.  They  have  also  at- 
tacked the  inclusion  of  the  words  "under 
Ood"  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  In  a 
broader  vein,  certain  scholars  have  main- 
tataed  ^t  the  Pounding  Fathers  were 
"""""•ny  arellglous— even  antl-rdl- 
Btous— men.  bent  on  establishing  a  com- 
getely  secular  state  in  which  God  would 
Ittve  no  place.  These  individuals  assert 
^t  American  history  is  basically  atheis- 
tic, humanistic,  and  determinisUc. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Region  and  faith  in  God  have  been 
foimdatlanal  elements  of  American  his- 
tory. Not  Inddentaily.  the  Senate,  in  Its 


long  history,  has  acknowledged  this  real- 
ity, and  has  ccmtributed  significantly  to 
the  positive  growth  of  sincere  and  social- 
ly-responsible religious  expressions. 

Indeed,  the  Senate,  since  1789.  has 
regularly  required  the  services  of  an  or- 
dained clergyman.  "Hie  Senate  Chaplain 
is  the  embodiment  r.f  a  corporate  faith 
in  God  and  the  .'tjnmbol  of  the  effective 
eternal  judgment  that  Senators  have 
recognised  over  their  legislative  and  per- 
sonal actions.  Moreover,  the  Institution 
of  the  Senate  Chaplaincy  <s  itself  the  re- 
sult of  an  interesting  historical  process 
that  reveals  much  about  the  long  de- 
velopment of  Senate  values. 

The  first  prayers  offered  in  Congress 
were  uttered  on  September  7, 1774.  At  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  Samuel  Adams  requested  that 
the  convention  begin  with  prayer.  As  the 
RevolutKmary  War  continued,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  issued  calls  for  periodic 
national  days  of  prayer  and  fasting,  ask- 
ing the  populace  "to  revM«nce  the  Prov- 
idence of  God,  and  look  up  to  Him  as 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations." 

In  1777,  again  at  the  ivging  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  following  the  American  vic- 
tory over  General  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
the  first  national  Thanksgiving  Day  was 
proclaimed.  The  proclamation,  signed  by 
Henry  Laurens.  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, declared,  "Forasmuch  as  it  is  the 
Indispenslble  duty  of  all  men  to  adore  the 
superintending  providence  of  Almighty 
God:  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
obligation  to  him.  etc.  •  •  •"  and  went  on 
to  designate  December  18  the  day  of 
Thanksgiving.  Throughout  the  Colonies, 
preaching  and  feasting  events  were  held, 
and  everywhere  the  American  troops  ob- 
served the  day  reverently. 

These  calls  for  national  religious  ob- 
servances were  not  mere  pious  gestures  to 
lmt»ess  the  unsophisticated.  Prayer  and 
worship  were  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
substantial  men  who  led  the  Revcriution. 

The  Senate  Chaplaincy  was,  therefore, 
a  ccHisistent  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Senate.  The  modem  Senate  Chaplain's 
positlMi  grew  directly  out  of  a  proposal 
made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  during  the 
rocky  sessions  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787.  The  various  representa- 
tives of  the  several  states  were  locked  in 
heated  disagreements  over  petty  regional 
prerogatives,  many  promoting  selfish  and 
narrow  ends  with  little  concern  for  the 
national  well-being.  For  a  time,  it  looked 
as  if  the  new  nation,  bom  of  the  victory 
over  the  Hanoverian  Dynasty,  was  going 
to  break  apart  from  a  lack  of  compromise 
and  vision  on  domestic  issues. 

At  a  crucial  moment,  the  elderly  and 
world-renowned  Franklin  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  Convention.  He  declared: 

Mr.  President:  The  small  progress  we  hmve 
made  mttn  four  or  five  weeks  close  attend- 
ance and  continual  reasonings  with  each 
other  ...  Is  methlnks  a  melancholy  proof 
of  the  Imperfection  of  human  understand- 
ing. We  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  own  want 
of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been 
running  about  in  search  of  It.  .  .  . 

In  this  situation  of  this  ft— mbly,  grop- 


ing as  It  were  la  the  dark  to  find  poUtlcal 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when 
presented  us,  how  has  It  happened.  Sir,  that 
we  have  not  once  thought  of  humbly  apply- 
ing to  the  Father  of  LOghts  to  lUumlne  our 
understanding?  In  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  we  were 
sensible  of  danger  we  liad  dally  prayer  In 
this  room  for  divine  protection.  0\ir  pray- 
ers. Sir.  were  heard,  and  they  were  graciously 
answered  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we  Imagine  that  we 
no  longer  need  His  assistance? 

I  have  lived.  Sir.  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  Qod  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  If  a  q>arrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  Notice,  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid? 

We  have  been  assured.  Sir.  In  the  sacred 
writings,  that  "except  the  Liord  buUd  the 
house  they  labor  In  vain  that  buUd  It."  I 
firmly  believe  this:  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
In  this  political  building  do  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel.  .  .  . 

I.  therefore,  beg  leave  to  move  that, 
henceforth,  prayers  imploring  the  assistance 
of  Heaven,  and  Its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  In  this  assembly  every  morn- 
ing we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or 
more  of  the  clergy  In  this  city  be  requested 
to  officiate  In  that  service. 

Franklin's  request  established  a  tradi- 
tion that  has  never  lapsed.  Among  the 
first  officers  elected  in  the  Senate  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  was  the 
chaplain ;  and  to  this  day,  the  first  daily 
order  of  business  in  the  Senate  is  a 
prayer  for  Divine  Guidance  by  the 
chaplain. 

Once  during  the  past  decade.  Senate 
Rule  IV,  paragraph  2,  was  invoked  when 
the  Senate,  being  in  continuous  session 
from  its  convening  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1978.  suspended  its  deliberations 
at  twelve  noon  on  Friday,  October  14. 
1978,  for  prayer  by  the  Chaplain. 

Under  the  policy  of  the  Senate,  two 
guest  chaplains  may  be  invited  in  any 
one  month  to  offer  the  opening  prayer. 
Each  guest  chaplain  is  honored  by  a 
handsome  certificate  signed  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Chaplain. 

A  long  tradition  of  exlusively  male 
chaplains  was  broken  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilmina  Rowland  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Presbyterian  clergywoman,  led  us  in  the 
opening  prayer  on  July  8,  1971.  Later, 
and  for  the  first  thre  in  history,  a  Ro- 
!Ti9n  Catholic  Nun,  Sister  Joan  Keleher 
Doyle,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  offered  the  prayer 
en  July  17,  1974. 

Another  legacy  of  faith  bequeathed  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  fostered  by 
Congress  is  little  understood  and  some- 
times distorted  in  the  modem  age.  In 
1791,  Congress  passed  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  very  first  amend- 
ment recognized  the  importance  of  rell- 
gim  In  American  life,  stating,  "Caagresa 
i|hf^ii  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
Uahment  of  religion,  or  prohibUing  the 
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free  exercise  thereof."  The  purpose  of 
this  tenet  was  to  allow  religious  faith  to 
flourish,  not  to  suppress  or  hobble  It. 
Even  before  the  passage  of  the  first 
amendment.  Congress  had  clarified  Its 
attitude  toward  religion  when,  on  Au- 
gust 7.  1789.  it  officially  reenacted  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  In- 
cluded an  explicit  endorsement  of  reli- 
gion. Artkde  m  of  the  Nuthwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  stated.  "Religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  learning 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  At  that 
Juncture,  most  schodla  were  church  en- 
terprises, often  sectarian  In  nature. 
Congress  recognized  this,  and  expected 
that  the  schools  would  teach  religion  and 
morality.  Under  this  artlcte.  the  govern- 
ment was  mandated  to  hdp  these  sec- 
tarian institutions  and  did  so,  usually 
with  grants  of  federal  land.  This  practice 
was  cwnpletely  consistent  with  the  evolv- 
ing doctrine  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  because  such  grants  and  other 
assistance  to  churches  were  nondiscrim- 
inatory  aid  to  religion  in  general,  and  In 
no  way  constituted  an  effort  to  establish 
one  denomination  as  a  national  religion 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  rdlglous  groups. 
Both  the  old  Confederation  Congress  and 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  new  Constltutl<m  viewed  re- 
sponsible rellglcm  as  a  social  asset  and 
sought  to  advance  It. 

Against  this  background,  the  First 
Amendment  Is  especially  Interesttng. 
James  Madison,  the  principal  spoaaor  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  later  himself 
President,  was  a  llfelmig  Episcopalian 
and  had  studied  theology  at  Princeton 
with  plans  apparently  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. On  his  return  to  Virginia  after  col- 
lege, however,  he  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  persecution  of  Baptists  and  other 
nonconformists  in  the  Old  Dwnlnlon. 
which  had  an  established  religion,  and 
he  entered  politics  as  an  ardent  advocate 
of  religious  tolerance. 

Madison  called  Christianity  a  "pre- 
cious gift"  to  humanity,  but  declared 
that.  "The  religion  of  every  man  must  be 
left  to  the  conviction  and  conscience  of 
every  mac."  Thus,  In  considtatKm  wltti 
jotm  Leland,  the  leading  Baptist  clergy- 
man in  Virginia,  Madlaon  hammered  out 
the  church/state  prfndides  that  were 
eventually  embodied  In  the  First  Amend- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  lnstltutl<ms  of  the 
State  and  Church  were  officially  sepa- 
rated but  the  exercise  of  religion  and  Its 
Influence  aa  society  were  encouraged. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  In  this  posi- 
tion has  been  confirmed  again  and 
again,  "niroughout  American  history, 
churches  have  fostered  patriotism,  dvle 
responsibility,  and  social  Justice.  wbOe 
generally  avoiding  the  often  dehUttat- 
Ingly  narrow  partisanship  thai  has 
sometimes  afflicted  churches  In  Europe, 
causing  them  to  become  identified  with 
often  discredited  political  parties  and 
movements,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
churches.  Quite  the  contrary.  In  Amer- 
ica, churches  have  enjoyed  continuing 
growth,  moaperity.  and  aaatnl  trnvar. 


Over  the  generations,  the  Senate  has 
enj(ved  the  fruits  of  this  enlightened 
attitude  toward  religion  with  the  other 
elements  of  our  national  equatlcm.  And 
It  Is  not  only  In  the  modem  era  that 
the  iminue  position  of  religion  in  na- 
tional life  has  been  recognized.  Alexis 
de  TocquevUle,  the  celebrated  French 
political  observer  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, remaiiced  on  the  ctmdition  of  re- 
ligion In  the  United  States  in  the  1830's. 
He  wrote: 

On  my  arrival  In  the  United  States  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  country  waa  the  Urst 
thing  that  struck  my  attention  ...  In 
Vnnct  I  had  almost  always  aeen  the  qiirlt 
of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  march- 
ing In  opposite  directions.  But  In  America 
I  found  they  were  intimately  united  and 
that  they  reigned  in  common  over  the  same 
oomitry. 

De  TocqueviUe  grasped  what  millions 
of  Americans  have  known,  past  and 
present:  God  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  an  Intimate  and  profound  partici- 
pant In  the  ongoing  history  of  America. 
Through  the  decades,  most  Americans 
have  come  to  discover  the  truth  of  De- 
Tocqueville's  conclusion  when  he  as- 
serted, "Unbelief  is  an  accident,  and 
faith  Is  the  only  permanent  state  of 
mankind." 

Indeed,  from  Its  Inception,  America 
has  been  gripped  by  a  sense  of  Divine 
Purpose.  The  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620 
begins  with  the  invocation  "In  the  name 
of  God,  Amen,"  and  proceeds  to  bind 
the  signers  to  a  civfl  covenant  for  "The 
8tolre(8lc)  of  God.  and  advancements 
of  the  Christian  faith."  But  the  less- 
familiar  First  Charter  of  Virginia. 
granted  In  1606  by  Kllng  James  I,  also 
outlines  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  founding  of  the  AHrglnla  colony 
the  spread  of  religious  faith. 

The  desire  fat  religious  freedom  di- 
rectly underlay  the  establishment  of 
several  New  England  colonies,  as  well 
as  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and 
contributed  significantly  to  the  settle- 
ment of  an  the  Original  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies. wiiiinnK  of  early  colcmists  and 
later  immigrants — ^Dissenters,  Catholics. 
Quakers,  Mennonltes,  Jews.  Moravians. 
Huguenots,  Orthodox,  and  Lutherans — 
came  to  these  shores  primarily  to  wor- 
ship God  and  live  as  their  consciences 
dictated,  and  not  as  an  oppressive  state 
demanded. 

In  time,  the  need  to  proMde  for  the 
educatitm  of  their  clergy  became  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  early  religious 
colonists.  From  this  impulse.  Harvard, 
Yale.  Princeton,  and  William  and  Mary 
colleges  emerged.  Later,  rdlgious  motiva- 
tions,gave  birth  to  Ccdumbia,  Dartmouth, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Notre 
Dame.  Rutgers.  Vanderbilt,  Emory. 
Davidson,  the  University  of  California. 
Duke,  and  scores  of  other  great  colleges 
and  universities  across  this  continent. 

On  the  frontier,  "circuit  riders,"  ap- 
parenUy  first  launched  by  Methodist 
Bishop  Fk«nds  Asbury,  rode  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  wilderness  to 
spread  their  faith.  Tliese  pioneers  usually 
sored  a  civilizing  and  educating  func- 
tion aa  wdl.  for  they  customarily  carried 


with  them  the  first  iKwlu,  pamidilets.  and 
treaties  seen  in  the  earliest  Engllah- 
speaklng  outposts  in  the  interior.  Tbe 
circuit  riders  became  primitive  conduits 
or  comjiunication.  feeding  the  sense  of 
national  unity  and  stirring  the  hunger 
tor  knowledge  and  information,  as  well  as 
nurturing  the  first  sparks  of  culture  and 
civility  in  a  wild  and  sometimes  desper- 
ate society. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  colleges  and 
frontier  missionary  work,  pr^nrnton.  un- 
der the  aegis  of  sincere  religious  under- 
standing and  fervor,  irreversttdy  shaped 
the  character,  values,  and  vision  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Indeed  the  force 
of  the  Calvlnlst  traditi<m  in  America, 
most  strcmgly  expressed  through  the 
Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Conggegation- 
alist  communions,  persuaded  many 
Americans  to  revere  this  natitm  as  a  new 
I>romised  Land,  perceived  in  an  Old 
Testament  framework. 

The  values  cultivated  by  the  earliest 
religious  communities  eventually  set  na- 
tional standards  and  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  prosperity  and  interna- 
tional pre&nlnence  that  America 
achieved.  Justice  Oliver  Wenddl  Holmes 
remarked,  "The  Ten  CcMnmandments 
will  not  budge."  The  members  of  the 
various  religious  communities  knew  thU 
and  nurtured  their  bods  and  daughters 
in  this  understanding.  In  spite  of  pri- 
meval conditi(Mis.  frcmtier  violence,  bor- 
der warfare,  dnmkenness.  outlawry,  and 
ignorance,  gradually  the  eternal  yard- 
sticks of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
became  the  Instruments  by  whldi  the 
moraUty  and  laws  of  the  land  were 
measured.  The  spiritual  ancestors  of  this 
nation  believed  in  elementary  virtue* 
such  as  sobriety,  chastity,  and  thrift. 
They  viewed  work  not  as  a  necessary 
drudgery  but  as  an  ennobling  activity. 
They  valued  honesty  and  demanded, 
even  of  themselves,  a  day's  work  for  a 
day's  wages.  Corollary  qualities — preci- 
sion, utility,  and  durability — were  forged 
into  the  iKtiducts  they  manufactured.  In 
time,  the  w<M-ld  was  knocking  at  Ameri- 
ca's door,  wanting  to  buy  its  superior 
goods  and  services. 

But  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
tributions of  religious  faith  to  AnM-rtom 

history  appears  to  have  been  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  itsdf.  In  spite  of  the 
pervasive  rationalism  of  their  age.  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  were  steeped  in  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  tradition.  Tocke.  Rousseau, 
and  Montaigne  may  have  a^ietted  the 
appetite  for  liberty,  but  the  God  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  was  not  the  retired 
and  OHnplacent  Universal  Watchmaker 
of  the  Deists  and  the  Ftench  phOtuo- 
pheM:  He  was  a  Provident  and  Just 
Magistrate — among  other  roles — and  He 
was  Indignant  at  the  usurpations  of  the 
British  Crown.  When  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered at  Torktown.  every  colonel  In 
command  of  the  Continental  troops, 
save  one,  was  an  elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Ooe  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the 
Reverend  Doctor  John  Witherspoon. 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jeraey 
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(PrlnoetOD) ,  and  nine  of  his  former  stu- 
dents •lao  afllzed  their  signatures  to 
that  national  "confession  of  faith." 

In  the  context  of  the  faith  of  the 
Poftmdlng  Fathers,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  nation  that  evolved  out  of  the 
Revolution  should  be.  at  root,  religious. 
Nor  Is  It  iDOongruous  that  the  Chief 
Bzeeutive  of  the  government  of  that  na- 
tion should  evince  a  sacral  aura.  And  In- 
deed, most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States  have  been 
committed  Christians.  In  some  cases,  the 
men  In  question  were  religious  through- 
out their  lives:  In  others,  religious  com- 
mitment appears  to  have  been  qjurred 
by  th«  burdens  of  the  office.  Two  Presi- 
dents beside  James  Madison — John 
Adams  and  Benjamin  Harrison — had 
considered  entering  the  ministry.  James 
Oarfleld  was  a  lay  preacher  in  the  Dis- 
ciples church.  And  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Benjamin  Harrison.  William  McKlnley. 
and  James  Earl  Carter  were  Sunday 
School  teachers  at  some  time  in  their 
Uves. 

But  seven  Presidents — Jackson,  Polk. 
Pierce.  Buchanan.  Grant.  Coolidge,  and 
Eisenhower — formally  joined  churches 
only  after  being  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dexicy. 

Of  all  the  Presidents.  Abraham  Lln- 
cohi  Is  recognized  as  being  the  most 
theologlcaUy  astute  and  Biblically  in- 
fluenced. He  also  uttered  the  most  pro- 
found and  devout  religious  statements 
In  his  speeches  and  published  papers. 
Paradoxically,  unrnin  never  formally 
Joined  any  church,  though  he  attended 
services  frequently  and  sought  the  coun- 
sel of  religious  leaders. 

Moreover.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  inter- 
preted his  presidency  from  the  total  per- 
spective of  faith,  remarking : 

I  luve  dMtred  thAt  all  my  works  and  acts 
be  aooordlng  to  His  wUt  and  that  It  might  be 
so.  I  have  sought  HU  aid — but  if.  an«r  en- 
deavoring to  do  my  best  in  the  Ujht  which 
H«  affords  me.  I  find  my  efforts  fall.  I  must 
beltove  tliat  for  some  purposes  unknown  to 
me.  He  wllla  it  otherwise. 

Of  the  BUde,  Lincoln  said.  "It  is  the 
best  gift  God  has  given  to  man."  Indeed. 
filnrohi  was  an  avid  Bible  reader.  From 
the  days  of  his  rustic,  backwoods  boy- 
hood, when  the  Bible  was  one  of  his 
reading  textbocAs.  he  had  immersed  htm- 
■df  In  the  Scriptures,  and  kept  a  bat- 
tend  old  family  Bible  with  him  in  the 
White  House.  His  speeches  were  laced 
with  BlbMcal  quotations,  and  his  deliv- 
ery reflected  the  cadences  and  rhythms 
ot  the  mng  James  Version  of  the  Eng- 
Ush  Bible. 


of  the  pivotal  role  Lincoln 

played  In  American  history,  subsequent 
to  his  assassination  he  earned  a  degree 
of  reverence  usually  reserved  only  for 
«an<»ilir<l  saints.  His  passion  to  correct 
Injustice  and  hold  the  Dnlon  together 
obtained  for  him  the  designations  of 
"Great  Emancipator"  and  "Great  Rec- 
onciler."  Leo  TolstcQr,  the  monumental 
Russian  author  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  so  Impressed  with  tjr^^in  that 
be  described  him  as  "a  Christ  in  minia- 
ture." 

But  linfloin  Is  not  alone  among  the 


Presidents  in  making  a  public  witness  of 
his  personal  faith.  Every  President,  from 
George  Washington  through  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  included  some  reference  to 
the  Deity  in  his  inaugural  address.  Taken 
together,  the  corpus  of  iiuiugural  ad- 
dresses confirms  the  sense  of  Divine  Pur- 
pose that  runs  through  American  his- 
tory. 

In  his  First  Inaugural,  Washington 
declared.  "No  people  can  l>e  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible 
Hand  which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men 
more  than  those  of  the  United  States." 
Washington  instituted  a  custom  followed 
by  every  President  since  when  he  pro- 
claimed a  natlcmal  Thanksgiving  Day  in 
late  November  of  1789.  He  also  planted 
the  idea  that  eventually  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  National  Cathedral, 
when  he  expressed  the  dream  of  erect- 
ing "a  great  Church"  in  the  capital  city 
that  came  to  bear  his  name. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  ot  the  most 
religiously  controversial  of  our  Presi- 
dents. Jefferson  was  a  raticmalist,  as 
were  many  of  the  leading  intellectuals 
of  his  era;  technically,  he  was  a  "deist." 
or  a  man  who  believed  in  God,  but  not 
particularly  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Though  his  rationalism  confused  many 
conventional  believers,  Jefferson  was 
clear  concerning  his  own  beliefs.  He 
stated,  "I  am  a  Christian  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus."  Officially,  Jefferson 
was  an  Anglican  (Episcopalian),  and 
regularly  attended  Episcopalian  services 
near  Capitol  Hill  during  his  presidency. 
He  was  also  a  probing  Bible  scholar,  and 
had  a  sophisticated  comprehension  of 
theology.  Indeed,  specifically  Included  in 
his  plans  for  the  University  of  Virginia 
was  the  proposal  that  "proof  of  the  being 
of  God.  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  Author 
of  all  morality,  and  the  laws  and  obliga- 
tions which  these  infer,  will  be  the  prov- 
ince of  the  professor  of  ethics." 

Nov^iere,  perhaps,  did  Jeffers(m's  re- 
ligious faith  have  a  greater  Influence 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  At  one  point,  Jefferson 
wrote,  "Rdiglon  is  the  alpha  and  omega 
of  our  moral  law."  In  the  Declaration, 
which  he  authored.  Jefferson  made  clear 
that  religion  was  also  the  root  of  our 
political  rights.  The  Declaration  of  inde- 
pendence contains  five  synonyms  for  the 
word  "God."  and  maintains  that  freedom 
itself  is  a  gift  from  God  as  an  element 
of  man's  creaturehood. 

Another  religiously-interesting  Presi- 
dent was  Andrew  Jackson.  Jackson  was 
a  rough-hewn  man.  quick  of  temper  and 
decisive  of  action.  As  a  military  hero  and 
a  champion  from  the  Western  frontier, 
he  is  not  usually  thought  of  in  religious 
terms. 

But  Jackson's  wife  Rachel  and  his  par- 
ents were  devout  Presbyterians.  These 
influences  apparently  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  Jackson,  for,  during  his  presi- 
dency, he  regularly  attended  church,  and 
he  confessed  that  for  thirty -five  years 
prior  to  his  election  as  President,  he  had 
faithfully  read  at  least  three  chapters  at 
the  Bible  dally.  Concerning  the  Bible, 


Jackson  wrote  to  a  rdatlve,  "Go  read  the 
Scriptures.  The  Joyftil  promises  it  con- 
tains will  be  a  balsome  itic)  to  all  your 
troubles." 

In  his  Second  Inaugural  Address,  Jack- 
son revealed  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  role  of  God  in  natimal  life  and  In 
his  own  public  actions,  when  he  declared. 

.  .  .  Finally,  It  Is  my  fervent  prayer  to  tb«t 
Almighty  Being  befme  whom  I  now  stand, 
and  who  has  kept  us  In  His  hands  from  the 
Infancy  of  our  RepubUc  to  the  preeent  day, 
that  He  will  so  everrule  all  mr  Intentions  and 
actions  and  Inspire  the  hearts  of  my  fellow- 
oltlaens  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  dan- 
gers of  all  kinds  and  continue  forever  a 
united  and  happy  people. 

He  was  no  less  explicit  in  the  personal 
sentiments  he  included  in  his  will: 

First,  I  bequeath  my  body  to  the  dust 
from  whence  it  came  and  my  soul  to 
God,  who  gave  It,  hoping  for  a  happy 
Immortality  through  the  atoning  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

President  Jackson  did  not  Join  the 
church  until  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  but  he  died  a  Presbyterian  In 
good  standing,  following  the  traditions 
of  his  family. 

In  addition  to  the  emphatic  expres- 
sions of  faith  already  noted  in  national 
documents  and  charters,  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  fifty  states  declare  a  depend- 
ence on  Almighty  God  for  their  existence, 
preservation,  and  strength.  More  than 
polite  invocations,  the  preambles  of  these 
constitutions  set  the  rationale  for  all  that 
follows  them,  for  the  standards  of  Jiu- 
tlce,  civil  law,  and  official  and  individual 
conduct  outlined  in  each  are  based  on  re- 
ligious presuppositions.  Composed  and 
ratified  over  long  decades  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  socio-economic,  historical,  and 
geographic  settings,  the  state  constitu- 
tions bear  witness  to  the  universality 
and  endurance  of  the  conviction  that  the 
United  SUtes  U  "a  nation  under  God." 

Among  the  palmary  sources  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  such  civilizations  as  An- 
cient Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Persia  are  the 
great  public  buildings  and  monuments 
erected  at  the  pinnacles  of  their  respec- 
tive power  and  prosperity.  Archaeolo- 
gists in  future  mlllenia  will  have  little 
difficulty  reading  the  evidence  of  Amer- 
ica's greatness,  for  successive  generations 
of  Americans  have  also  embodied  their 
national  pride  and  values  in  appropriate 
public  buildings.  Unsurprising  is  the  fact 
that  the  indelible  traces  of  America's 
religious  faith  will  also  be  found  In  many 
of  these  same  buildings. 

For  example,  above  and  behind  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  in  the  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  reads  in 
golden  letters  the  motto  "In  God  We 
Trust."  Carved  into  the  mantleidece  of 
the  State  Dining  Room  in  the  White 
House  is  a  prayer  composed  by  John 
Adams,  the  first  President  to  occupy 
the  Executive  Mansi<m.  which  reads: 

I  pray  Heaven  to  bestow  the  best  of 
Blessings  on  tills  White  House  and  aU  that 
shall  hereafter  Inhabit  It.  May  none  but 
Honest  and  Wise  men  ever  rule  under  this 
roof. 

Inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  such  verses  of  Scripture 
as  the  following: 


The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Qod:  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  bandywork 
(Psalm  19:1). 

Wisdom  is  the  principal  thtn-r;  therefore 
l^t  wlEdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding  (Proverbs  4:7). 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  wallt 
humbly  with  thy  God  (Mlcah  t:t). 

In  like  fashion,  the  inside  walls  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  Lincoln  and 
Jefferson  Memorials  bear  engraved  words 
of  lalth.  Most  touching  of  all.  perhaps,  Is 
the  inscription  borne  on  the  face  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery: 

HERE  RESTS  IN  HONORED  GIADRT  AN 
AMERICAN  SOLDIER  KNOWN  ONLY  TO 
OOD 

Inscribed  on  the  walls  of  our  own  Sen- 
ate Chamber  are  the  words  Novus  Ordo 
Seclonun  (A  New  Order  Of  The  Ages) : 
Annuit  Coeptls  (He  Hath  F&vored  Our 
Undertaklngs) ;  and  m  God  We  Trust. 

Among  the  cynical,  uninformed,  and 
callow  these  evidences  of  national  faith 
end  conviction  too  often  are  rtiiwi— wh  as 
irrelevant  platitudes  or  pious  nonsense. 
But  the  American  perception  that  this  is 
"a  nation  under  God"  has  had  a  genuine 
influence  on  determining  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  United  Stotes.  Certainly,  this 
nation  has,  in  the  course  of  Its  history, 
made  mistakes,  and  has.  from  time  to 
time,  strajred  from  its  own  best  ll^ts. 
But  religious  faith  and  commitment  have 
served  as  never-falling  leaven  in  Amer- 
ica's community  life,  creating  conscience 
and  impelling  national  leadov  and  the 
people  alike  toward  higher  IdoUs  and 
standards.  In  the  process,  individuals 
and  society  in  the  United  States  have 
realized  standards  of  living  and  decenr^ 
unluiown  before  in  human  history. 

For  Instance,  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution,  the  poor  and  Inddited  could 
be  forced  into  bonded  servitude,  slaves 
were  sold  like  cattle,  the  mentally-lll 
were  thrown  into  mlsons.  only  the  well- 
to-do  could  read  or  write,  propertied 
males  alone  had  political  rights,  idl- 
glous  noncomformlsts  were  publicly 
whipped  and  pilloried,  legal  Justice 
could  sometimes  be  found  only  for  a 
price,  laborers  had  no  rights,  children 
regularly  did  back-breaking  work  In 
mines  and  artisans'  shops,  discwse  was 
rampant,  and  sanitation  was  almost  un- 
known beyond  the  most  meager  and 
sometimes  questionable  habits  of  per- 
sonal grooming  and  hygiene. 

But  because  so  many  Americans  have 
believed  tliat  men  are  created  In  the 
imase  of  the  Divine,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  urgency  to  prove  that  the 
philosopher  Hobbes  was  not  meaUng 
definitively  when  he  declared  ^w^ 
human  life  was.  In  the  main,  "mean, 
brutish,  and  nasty."  Hie  thmst  of 
American  history  has  been  toward  rever- 
ence for  Individual  rights.  fuUUlment  at 
human  a^iratloo.  and  the  reaUatUon 
of  the  eternal  dream  of  Justlee  under 
law. 

The  religious  vision  of  human  worth 
has  increasingly  shaped  America's  na- 
tional institutions.  Tht  purposes  behind 
the  educational  system,  legal  proceaees. 
health  care  program,  and  community 
development  rest  on  rdlgioas  founda- 


tions. Faith  In  America  has  found  con- 
crete expression  in  progress  toward 
human  betterment  and  legal  Justice. 

But  America  is  an  ever-perfecting, 
never-completed  society.  Because  man- 
kind has  freedom,  and  choices  can  be 
made  for  either  good  or  evil,  the  func- 
tiCHi  of  religious  faith  and  dedication  is 
never  rendered  outmoded  or  irrelevant. 
God  has  an  eternal  role  to  play  in  the 
continued  unfolding  of  American  h:st3r> . 
As  a  result,  faith  in  God  Is  as  relevant 
today  as  It  was  when  Benjamin  R«nk- 
lln  Implored  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  seek  Divine  Guidance  to  its  daUy 
deliberations. 

In  establishing  and  mftintftininy  ^ 
secular  government,  the  American 
people  never  Intended  to  foster  an 
atheistic  or  antl-spirltual  society.  Sena- 
tors can  take  Justifiable  mlde  In  the 
spiritual  heritage  and  traditions  that 
extend  back  through  Senatorial  history 
to  the  early  dears  of  the  RepubUc.  In- 
deed, throughout  the  Senate's  histOTy, 
In  times  of  national  crislB  and  during 
weeks  of  routine  ddlberatlon.  the 
imyers  offered  In  the  Senate  have  been 
graciously  answered.  Divine  Guidance 
has  been  extended  and  Providential 
Wisdom  has  been  shared,  tor  the  Senate 
has  again  and  again  acted  with  more 
than  mere  human  perception. 

In  this  light,  the  motto  inscribed  on 
America's  pomles,  dimes,  or  dollars  is  a 
realistic  declaraticm.  And  perhaps  more 
sincere  than  ever  is  the  prayer  that 
climaxes  one  of  our  greatest  national 
hymns: 

Our  fathers'  Ood,  to  Thee. 

Author  of  Uberty. 
Tk>  Tliee  we  sing : 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect   tis   by  Thy  might, 
Oreat  Ood.  our  King. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  jrleld  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Ckahstoh)  .  the  minority 
whip,  and.  If  I  may,  I  promised  some  time 
to  Mr.  Phoxmtu,  If  the  minority  whip 
has  some  time  left,  and  I  hope  he  will 
yiddlt. 

NUCUEAR  ARMS  RACE  IN  SOUTH 
ASIA  ENDANGERS  U.S.  SECURITY 
INTERESTS 

M^.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  the  specter  which  has  most 
concerned  those  trying  to  stem  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  sce- 
nario. In  which  tmstable  nations  in  a 
voiatUe  region  of  the  world,  hostile  to 
each  other  while  In  varying  degrees  of 
cooperation  witii  other  radical  or  Com- 
munist nations,  might  engage  in  a  re- 
gional nuclear  arms  race.  This  in  turn 
oould  prov(Ae  a  direct  superpower  con- 
frontation in  a  conflict  where  the  nuclear 
threshold  had  already  been  crossed. 

In  recent  weeks,  these  fears  are  be- 
ginning to  become  reality  in  South  As<a. 
Itadta  and  Pakistan,  long  rivals  and  no- 
tary opponents,  are  currently  making 
the  flnal  preparations  for  what  very  well 
oould  be  an  unrestrained  nuclear  arms 


race  in  this  region,  a  race  which  could 
threaten  the  security  of  these  two  free 
world  nations  and  of  other  U.S.  friends. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  make  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  disclos- 
ing In  detail  information  I  have  received 
regarding  a  full-scale  drive  by  the  radi- 
cal Iraqi  regime  to  atta'n  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons capability.  I  also  expressed  concern 
about  new  developments  in  the  Pakistani 
nuclear  program,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  a  small-scale  reprocessing  idant 
which  could  produce  weapons-usabte 
nuclear  material  within  18  mmithT 

In  addition.  I  cited  new  threats  by 
Indian  offldals  to  extract  phitanlum 
from  U3.-provlded  spent  nuclear  fud 
and  I  called  for  a  termlnatlan  of  VS. 
nuclear  trade  with  India  imder  condi- 
tions «lilch  vigorously  defend  UA 
rl7hts  to  vprove  use  ot  our  exported  nu- 
clear material  and  to  maintain  saf e- 
guards  on  this  materlaL 

mw  iMFoaMATioM  on  vmuM-ruagtun 


I  have  since  received  informatlan 
which  establishes  that  even  more  omi- 
nous developments  are  underwsy,  devel- 
opments wh'ch  bode  ill  for  U.S.  efforts  to 
Inlng  greater  stability  to  South  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East.  I  have  been  assured, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  that  none  of  the  In- 
formation which  I  am  disclosing  today 
would  Jeopardize  any  U.S.  IntdUgenee 
sources  and  I  am  prerared  to  give  my 
own  assessments,  which  are  based  on  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources  within  the  executive 
branch.  These  facts  have  been  thor- 
oughly verified  to  my  satisfaction. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Governments 
of  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  under- 
taking significant  construction  at  sites 
in  their  nsfttCOn  countries  which  are 
suitable  for  testing  nuclear  bombs. 

Ttw  Indian  test  site  involves  surface 
excavations  for  burial  (rf  a  nuclear  war- 
head— ^f  or  an  underground  test — and  has 
tieen  under  preparation  for  several 
months  in  the  E^iar  Desert  at  Pokfaran. 
It  is  alongside  the  site  of  India's  1974 
txunb  test,  approximately  100  miles 
southeast  of  the  Pakistani  border.  Given 
the  similarity  with  the  1974  site,  the  lo- 
cation in  the  remote  Phar  Desert,  and 
the  nature  of  the  construction  under- 
way. U.S.  officials  have  little  doubt  bat 
that  this  new  wm-k.  which  apparently 
began  In  Fd>ruary  1981,  Is  site  prepara- 
tion for  a  nuclear  twmb  test. 

The  Pakistani  site  includes  a  horinn- 
tal  tunnel  Into  a  hillside  in  the  Ba- 
luchistan Mountains  some  40  miles  from 
the  Afghanistan  bonier.  While  previous 
concern  voiced  fay  U.S.  nfllclals  in  August 
1979  about  a  possible  bomb  site  prepara- 
tion here  had  once  waned,  new  construc- 
tion is  underway  at  this  site  in  recent 
wedcs.  Justifying  renewed  concern  for 
observers.  TUs.  too,  is  believed  by  UJS. 
officials  to  be  a  pnrtiable  nuclear  weap- 
ons test  site. 

There  is  a  high  possibility  that  India, 
which  first  tested  a  nuclear  bomb  in 
1974 — but  which  has  refrained  under  In- 
ternational pressure  from  further  tests — 
will  decide  to  make  another  test  at  the 
Pokhran  site  in  the  next  few  months. 
And  Pakistan  could  produce  the  flssHe 
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mstcrteli  for  a  gtmUar  test,  peiiuua  by 

tiM  and  of  this  ytmx.  most  likely  by  the 

•DdOfTlMa. 

I  need  not  oreremptaaalae  the  aerlous- 

of  the  consequences  of  any  such 

nuclear  bomb  testing  compe- 


A  nuclear  bomb  ezjdoslon  by  India 
vookl  be  the  lint  known  test  since  re- 
neiNd  global  efforts  to  curb  nuclear 
prodferatton.  Initiated  in  the  UJB. 
Congrew  after  the  Indians'  1974  explo- 
itai.  and  would  thus  be  a  severe  set- 
ba^  for  nonjirollferatlan  efforts. 

A  test  at  a  nuclear  bomb  by  Pakistan 
would  mean  that  the  horror  of  nuclear 
weapons  had  extended  to  yet  another 
oountry.  this  time  to  an  unstable  regime 
ruled  by  an  unpopular  military  leader. 

A  Pakistani  test  would  also  be  the  first 
\tf  an  Islamic  natkm  and  would  raise  the 
danger  that  the  current  Pakistani  ruler. 
General  Zla.  or  some  even  less  prudent 
■uccessor.  might  yMd  to  pressures  frtan 
such  nullcal  Arab  SUtes  as  Libya  to  ex- 
port nuclear  bombs  to  pose  a  direct 
threat  against  Israel.  Pakistan  currently 
holds  the  presidency  of  the  Islamic  Con- 
ferenoo  which,  meeting  th^s  past  Janu- 
ary In  Saudi  Arabia,  called  for  a  Jihad 
or  "holy  war"  against  the  State  of  Israel. 

And  perhaps  most  significantly,  dual 
bomb  tests  by  Pakistan  and  India  would 
raise  the  meetre  of  a  regional  nuclear 
war  which,  given  Indian  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Pakistani  ties  with 
the  United  States  and  China,  could  weU 
lead  to  direct  superpower  involTement 
in  a  confrontation  where  nuclear  weap- 
ons had  already  been  used. 

■KOMimmATKMra  toa  tjm.  iifin*Ti*ia 

The  fundamental  challenge  confrcHit- 
Ing  the  Reagan  administration— as  with 
any  new  administration— is  to  demon- 
strate Its  unrdentlng  commitment  to 
protect  the  security  interests  of  the 
matted  States.  Of  the  monv  thr^t^  »o 
our  national  security,  few  are  as  seri- 
ous as  the  qivead  ol  nucicar  v.e<t^.ajs 
to  nations  which  do  not  already  possess 
them.  Tlie  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers — whether  by 
ancldent  or  miscalculation — is  a  Damo- 
cles sword  which  hangs  over  the  human 
race.  The  chances  of  a  nuclear  ccmflict, 
and  the  accompanying  risk  of  escalaUon 
to  the  ultimate  holocauit.  are  incom- 
parably greater  in  a  world  of  many  nu- 
elMU'  states,  especially  when  these  states 
include  ones  locked  Into  bitter  regional 
rivalries. 

The  Reagan  admlnlstratlan  has 
demonstrated  a  commitment  to  take  a 
tou^  Une  against  terrorism  and  other 
potential  threats  to  D^.  security  inter- 
ests.  The  administration  has  also  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  reassert  America  as 
*  ???^?  **'  ****  ''**  world  and  to  piuvue 
▼Icorouaiy  our  tfobal  interests.  I  believe 
**Mee  worthy  goals  obligate  us  to  take 
swlfl  action  when  our  security  Interests 
are  challenged  by  such  dangers  as  nu- 
clear proliferation,  particularly  when 
each  proliferation  threatens  VS.  anvw 
and  other  free  wwld  nations  and 
vatatata  to  fuel  potential  conflicts 
which  can  (mly  benefit  our  adversaries 

Ibdleve  it  is  essential  for  the  D.S. 
Government  to  do  what  we  can  to  pre- 


vent the  danger  of  an  India-Pakistan 
bomb  testing  competition.  We  need  to 
make  clear  to  both  the  Indian  and 
the  Pakistani  Qovermnents  the  serious- 
ness with  which  we  would  view  any 
such  bomb  testing.  We  must  redouble 
efforts  underway  with  European  sup- 
pliers of  the  Pakistani  program — includ- 
ing France  and  Switzerland — to  insist 
that  Pakistan  accept  international  In- 
spection and  pledge  not  to  divert  Plu- 
tonium or  enriched  uranlimi  from  Its 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
bomb.  Pakistan  agreed  In  1975  to  such 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
safeguards  on  reprocessing  plants,  but 
has  not  yet  adhered  to  this  pledge. 

We  must  also  stress  to  the  Indians 
that  another  test  by  their  Oovemment 
would  not  only  seal  the  final  termina- 
tion of  United  States-Indian  nuckax' 
trade,  the  terms  of  which  are  currently 
being  negotiated,  but  would  also  cause  a 
cessation  at  T3B.  development  assistance, 
which  totaled  $241  million  in  1981  and 
for  which  the  Reagan  administration  has 
requested  t2&8  million  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

MDCISAI    WXATONS   AMD   PAKBTAia   MCUSil  I 

It  is  important  for  Reagan  adminis- 
tration ofllcials  to  acknowledge  that  It 
was  nuclear  proliferation — India's  diver- 
sion of  coomierclal  United  States  and 
Canadian  materials  for  bomb  production 
in  1974— which  sparked  Pakistan's  nu- 
clear amblticms.  India's  leaders  must 
bear  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame  for 
the  perilous  nuclear  arms  race  now  mov- 
ing ahead  in  South  Asia.  They  abused 
peaceful  United  States  and  Canadian 
assistance.  And  they  took  no  remedial 
actions  after  international  condemna- 
tion of  their  1974  test  which  could  have 
reduced  the  nuclear  threat  perceived  by 
Pakistan. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
acquiesce  in  Pakistan's  "going  nuclear." 
We  need  to  continue  diplomatic  initia- 
tives to  discourage  any  fiuther  Indian 
testing  even  as  we  try  to  convince  Paki- 
stan that  its  security  interests  do  not  lie 
in  developing  a  nuclear  ci^mUllty. 

Nuclear  weapons  will  not  help  Paki- 
stan. Pakistan  does  not  possess  any  capa- 
bility for  poietratlng  Indian  air  defenses 
and  thus  it  may  be  inviting  a  preemptive 
strike  without  any  meaningful  retalia- 
tory ciujabUlty.  Certainly  its  attainment 
of  a  nuclear  capability  will  Insure  Indian 
moves  toward  developing  their  own  nu- 
clear caiiablllty.  Nuclear  weapons  cannot 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  by 
Pakistan  to  help  deter  Soviet  aggression, 
if  it  came.  A  nuclear-capable  Pakistan 
could  be  put  under  extreme  pressure  from 
radical  Arab  States  to  become  embroiled 
in  dangerous  Middle  East  fighting.  And 
were  Pakistan  to  go  nuclear.  It  could 
wdl  spell  the  end  to  the  contemplated 
U.S.  program  of  security  assistance  to 
Pakistan's  shaky  defense  forces. 

Pakistan's  nuclear  ambitions  have 
doubtless  been  fueled  by  Its  sense  of  Inse- 
curity. Discussions  are  currently  under- 
way between  our  two  govoimients  for 
U.S.  assistance  to  Pakistan's  conven- 
tional forces.  This  may  be  the  best  way  to 
address  Pakistan's  sense  of  insecurity 
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and  thus  a  genuine  nonproUferatton  In- 
strument. But  we  must  make  clear  to 
Pakistan  leaders  that  any  nuclear  testing 
by  them  would  end  hopes  for  any  such 
aid  package. 

CONOBKaSIOirAL   ACnOM 

Subsequent  to  my  recent  speech  on  the 
Iraqi  and  Pakistani  nuclear  programs.  I 
have  gained  agreement  for  a  new  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  dangers 
posed  by  nuclear  proliferation  In  the 
Middle  East  and  South  Asia.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  Is  working 
with  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  this  investigation,  and  a  CIA  briefing 
for  committee  members  has  been  set  for 
early  next  month,  to  be  followed  by  sev- 
eral days  of  hearings  on  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation problems  and  policy  later  in  May 
and  Jime. 

But  I  believe  Congress  must  act  on 
the  new  dangers  in  South  Asia  even 
sooner.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  vote  in  early  May  on  an 
administration  proposal  to  weaken  the 
nonproUferatton  restraints  contained  in 
the  Sjrmington  amendment — which  has 
the  effect  of  barring  military  aid  to 
Pakistan. 

A  House  For^gn  Affairs  subcommlt^ 
tee  earlier  this  month  unanimously  re- 
jected this  administration  proposal.  I 
believe  the  Senate  shotild  not  consider 
making  any  such  exception  for  Pakistan 
iiTii»gi»  and  imtil  the  administration  is 
able  to  provide  the  following: 

A  Presidential  commitment  that  any 
nuclear  bomb  test  would  cause  a  termi- 
nation of  U.S.  security  assistance  which 
would  not  be  waived;  such  a  terminaticm 
is  required  by  current  U.S.  law  but  au- 
thority is  i»ovlded  for  a  Presidential 
waiver; 

An  explanation  of  the  details  of  any 
agreed  United  States-Paldstan  security 
assistance  package;  and 

An  announcement  of  a  cmnprehenslve 
adminlstratlcm  policy  for  combating  nu- 
clear proliferation. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  these  con- 
ditions be  met  before  the  Congress  evoi 
considers  making  an  exception  to  the 
Symington  amendment  so  that  the 
Pakistanis — and  other  nations  around 
the  world — appreciate  the  commitment 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  to  continued 
strong  nonprollferatian  efforts.  We  must 
also  make  clear  to  Pakistan  that  there 
wlU  be  stiff  American  oppositton  to  the 
use  of  our  taxpayer  dollars  to  subsidize 
its  military  programs  If  it  is  squandering 
valuable  resources  on  a  destabilizing 
clandestine  nuclear  bomb  program. 

NXX9     FOB    A     nCOBOUS    ADMUIIBIIATIOIT    COM- 

lamnrr  to  itucxkab  n oirpBoumATioif 

llie  bottom  line  on  the  Indian-Paki- 
stan nuclear  danger  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
make  clear  its  commitment  to  nuclear 
nonprollferatlon  as  a  central  component 
of  our  national  security  poUey. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  direction 
the  administration's  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratlon policy  has  been  heading.  So  far 
all  we  have  In  the  way  of  a  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy  statement  on  non- 


prtdlf  eratkm  is  a  transitlan  team  report 
calling  tat  the  loosening  of  export  safe- 
guards, "nils  report  was  authored  by 
James  Malone.  the  administration's 
nominee  tor  the  key  State  Department 
nonprtdlferatlon  post — ^who,  when  he 
wrote  this  report,  was  on  the  payroll  of 
fot«lgn  utilities  and  nuclear  exporters 
who  stood  to  benefit  from  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  adminlstratton  absolutdy  must 
do  more  than  view  nonprollferatlon  as  a 
nuisance  which  hampers  the  commercial 
concerns  of  U.S.  nuclear  exporters. 

The  United  States  has  no  direct  oom- 
mercial  stake  in  the  Indian  and  Paki- 
stani nuclear  programs  because  the  1978 
Nuclear  Nonprollferatlon  Act  appropri- 
ately bars  nuclear  cnnmerce  with  these 
states  since  they  are  pursuing  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability.  Nevertheless 
the  Reagan  administration  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  ad- 
dressing these  and  other  nonprblif- 
eration  dajigers  as  national  security 
issues  too  important  to  be  shunted 
aside  in  deference  to  other  pressing 
Items  on  our  bilateral  agenda  with 
key  nuclear  supplier  and  recipient 
natims  or  to  be  compromised  for  U.S. 
commercial  interests.  It  Is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me  that  several  Reagan  adminis- 
tration officials — including  Mr.  Malone — 
have  loosely  criticized  US.  nonprollfera- 
tlon under  the  Carter  and  Ford  admin- 
istraUons  as  allegedly  "counterproduc- 
tive." 

Clearly  earlier  efforts  were  not  a  per- 
fect success.  If  they  had  been,  we  would 
not  face  the  proliferation  dangers  which 
confront  us  today  in  the  Middle  East 
and  South  Asia. 

But  U.B.  adherence  to  prudent  nu- 
clear export  standards  and  pressure  on 
European  suppliers  to  exercise  similar 
prudence  have  slowed  the  rate  oi  prolif- 
eration. They  have  bought  us  valuable 
time  and  have  yielded  Important  suc- 
cesses which  the  Reagan  administration 
should  not  overlook.  These  Include: 

Prevention  to  date  of  any  known  addl- 
ttons  to  the  "nuclear  dub": 

Iirt«nuption  ot  the  France-Pakistan 
reproceaslng  iHant  sale; 

Blocking  of  the  sale  by  nance  to 
South  Korea  of  a  sUnllar  weapons-usable 
plant; 

Revision  of  the  West  Oerman-Braill- 
ian  nuclear  sale  to  Include  ImptHtant 
safeguards  and  to  exclude  certain  sensi- 
tive tedmology; 

Agreement  by  leading  nuclear  supidler 
nations  on  ititnimiiin  nuclear  safeguards 
requirements: 

Articulation  of  specific  U.S.  nodear 
export  licensing  criteria  in  the  1978  Non- 
proUferatton Act; 

Establishment  of  an  Independent  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  license 
aU  XJB.  oommercial  nuclear  exports; 

Convocation  of  a  landmark  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Fud  Cycle  Evaluation 
Conference  (INFCE)  to  evaluate  and 
promote  more  safeguaxdable  nuclear 
technologies  and  to  perform  interna- 
tional nonpn^eratlon  consciousness 
raising;  and 

Devetopment  by  Ftanoe  at  a  non- 
weapons  usable  "caramd"  enriched 
uranium  fuel  for  devdoplng  countrleB' 


nndear  programs  which  will  reduce  the 
proliferation  danger  of  legitimate  re- 
search programs. 

None  of  these  efforts  would  have  suc- 
ceeded without  determined  UJB.  leader- 
ship. 

Thus  it  is  essential  for  us  to  press 
ahead  with  similar  time-buying  meas- 
ures even  as  the  world  community  tries 
to  do  more  to  deal  with  the  root  causes 
of  nuclear  weapons  pndlferatlon.  to 
think  anew  on  the  problem  and  to  de- 
vise more  effective  long-torn  remedies. 

As  we  undertake  such  efforts  we  must 
not  abandon  or  back  away  from  the 
progress  we  have  achieved  so  far.  If 
Reagan  administration  oflldals  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  proliferation  dan- 
gers such  as  those  posed  by  the  Indian 
and  Pakistani  programs,  they  must  rec- 
ognize the  centrallty  of  the  security  as- 
pects of  this  problon.  They  must  show 
the  same  determination  In  dealing  with 
these  nonprollferatlon  security  dangers 
that  they  demonstrate  In  opposing  po- 
tential Soviet  adventurism  and  in  com- 
bating Intematimial  terrorism.  The 
Reagan  administration  must  show  lead- 
ership and  must  defend  vigorously  our 
Interests  if  the  grave  nonprollferatlon 
danger  is  to  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  am  de- 
listed to  yield  the  remaining  time  of 
the  minority  leader  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  California- 


LIPnNO    THE    EMBARGO— A    DAN- 
GEROUS CONCESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration's  decision  mday 
to  lift  the  grain  embargo  against  the  So- 
viet Union  sets  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  U.S.  foreign  poUcy. 

For  an  administration  that  preaches 
a  hard  line  against  Soviet  expansionism, 
the  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo  because 
of  a  "perceived  Soviet  moderati<m  in 
Poland" — as  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Halg  puts  it — ^represents  a  major, 
and  unfortunate,  concession  on  our  part. 

lifting  the  grain  embargo  against  the 
Soviets  if  they  do  not  Invade  Poland  is 
like  rewarding  a  bandit  for  not  holding 
upabank. 

Since  when  did  the  United  States  re- 
ward countries  for  not  invading  other 
countries?  Soviet  nonintervention  in  Po- 
land should  be  something  we  expect,  not 
something  we  reward.  In  lifting  the  em- 
bargo, the  White  House  seems  to  be 
losing  sight  of  the  tragic  fact  that  the 
Soviets  still  remain  in  Afghanistan.  In- 
stead, the  United  States  is  now  reward- 
ing the  Soviets  for  not  ndllng  their  tanks 
Into  Warsaw. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Uhited  States 
win  grant  trade  concessions  to  the  Sovi- 
ets If  they  promise  not  to  march  on  West 
Berlin?  Do  we  sell  them  Cokes  and  com- 
putors  as  a  pat  on  the  back  for  not  send- 
ing search  and  destroy  forces  into  Paki- 
stan to  hunt  Afghan  rebds? 

Indeed,  in  this  Instance  It  aniears  that 
the  Soviets  were  not  even  asked  to  im- 
prove their  bdiavlOT  befcne  the  grain  em- 
bargo would  be  lifted.  Commove  Secre- 
tary Malcolm  Baldrige  disclosed  in  an 


Interview  Sunday  that  the  White  House 
received  no  "qidd  pro  quo"  from  the 
UB.8JI.  In  return  for  lifting  the  grain 
embargo. 

The  real  victim  from  lifting  the  grain 
embargo  will  be  Afghanistan.  The  cm- 
bugo  was  placed  on  the  Soviets  not  to 
keep  them  out  of  Poland,  but  to  punish 
them  for  their  brutal  hivaston  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1979.  By  lifting 
the  embargo,  the  United  States  might  be 
giving  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  the 
mistaken  impression  we  are  abandoning 
them.  We  are  also  delivering  a  dear  sig- 
nal to  the  Soviets  that  they  can  expect 
no  more  than  a  sli4>  on  the  wrist  when 
they  gobble  up  littie  fish.  Uke  Afghani- 
stan, as  long  as  they  do  not  go  for  the  big 
fish,  like  Poland. 

lifting  the  embargo,  In  effect.  teUs  the 
Soviets  that  their  85,000  troops  In  Af- 
ghanistan may  stay  as  l<Hig  as  they 
idease. 

The  embargo,  which  President  Carter 
announced  on  January  4,  1980,  reduced 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
about  17  mllUon  metric  tons.  In  Justify- 
ing the  lifting  of  the  embargo,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  appears  to  be  swal- 
lowing the  Soviet  propaganda  that  the 
embargo  has  had  little  effect  on  its  food 
suiH^ies.  The  fact  is,  the  embargo  has 
hurt  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  my  Banking  Oommit- 
tee — ^I  was  chairman  of  the  Wanking 
Committee  at  the  time-^ield  hrarlngs 
last  spnng  on  this  issue.  Hie  tfnUmnny 
was  unanimous  and  overwhelming  from 
the  State  Department,  the  Commeroe 
Department,  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, as  wdl  as  our  Intelligence  agencies, 
that  this  is  depriving  the  Soviets  of 
about  8  mlllhm  tons  of  feed  grahL  Fur- 
Muermian,  we  were  told  at  the  time  It  is 
costing  the  Soviets  a  bilUon  dollars  more 
in  buying  the  feed  grain  they  do  buy. 

The  imports  that  the  Soviet  Unkm  re- 
ceived last  year  were  46  mmton  tons. 
TUs  year  t^y  are  down  to  34  mOlion 
t<Kis.  There  have  been  food  riots  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Tliere  have  been  strikes  at 
the  Togliatti  vHmdX.  Tben  have  been 
strikes  also  at  the  Gorky  plant.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  the  dlfBcid^  In  Poland 
developed  is  that  the  Poles  did  not  have 
the  meat  they  said  they  needed  and 
wanted. 

Why  did  they  not  have  the  meat?  Be- 
cause they  did  not  get  the  f eedgrain  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Soviets  have  managed  to  rei^ace  some 
of  the  grain  embargoed  by  the  United 
States,  they  have  had  to  pay  a  premium 
iHice  tar  shopping  dsenrtiere.  Tlie  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  estimates  that 
the  Soviets  will  have  about  $1  billlan 
extra  tacked  onto  their  grain  bin  be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  embargo. 

A  combinattan  of  the  U.S.  embargo, 
tighter  sMMd  grain  supplies,  igid  Soviet 
logistical  problems  win  likdy  ke^  the 
1980-81  Russian  grain  Imports  at  about 
34  mUllon  tons,  wdl  betow  the  48  mfflkm- 
ton  Import  requirement  needed  to  main- 
tain ixesent  Uvestock  feeding  rates. 

Unable  to  meet  its  grain  import  needs, 
the  Soviet  Unicm  is  expected  to  face  de- 
clining meat  ixtxluctian  tac  the  next  ser- 
ial years,  according  to  U.S.  Department 
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off  Acrteoltara  crttaMtei.  Woric  stopiMcw 
to  TofUaUi  uad  Oorky  reportedly  have 
bemtrinend  by  meat  and  dairy  product 
alxntaget. 

TIm  mbargD  cannot  be  credited  with 
balnff  tbe  aoto  cauae  at  the  Sovleta'  gnUn 
pnblaaa.  but  tt  certainly  has  worsened 
them.  Ttub  united  States  should  cooalder 
UfVinc  the  embargo  only  when  tbe 
U^JSJl.  bedns  extricattng  itadf  from 
Aftfianlstan. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  punish 
n.S.8Jl.  acgresslan?  What  is  the  one  ac- 
tkn  we  can  take  abort  of  direct  military 
intervention— which  could  lead  to  a 
WQcldwlde  nuclear  catastroplie?  The  «c- 
tton:  Stop  sending  the  one  vital  export 
this  ooontry  sends  to  the  U&SJl.— feed- 
grain.  We  do  not  klU  a  Russian  soldier. 
We  do  not  create  a  military  crlsU.  We 
do  hit  the  Soviet  Union  where  it  hurts— 
in  the  breadbasket. 


THE  MEHQER8  IN  THE  SECURI- 
TIES INDUSTRY 

ICr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
mergers  now  taking  place  In  the  securi- 
ties Industry  raise  serious  questions  con- 
cerning concentration  of  resources,  com- 
petition in  flTi«nHiti  markets,  and  the 
statutory  policies  underlying  the  Olass- 
Steagan  Act  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act. 

The  independent  Bankers  Association 
representing  7,400  of  the  Nation's 
smaOer  banks  has  written  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  setting  forth  Its  concerns 
and  calling  for  an  Injunction  against 
such  mergers. 

The  mergers  pose  serious  questions  for 
our  fhianclal  system  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  from  the  Independent 
Bankers  Association  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

ImMPKifDCirr  BANKsaa 
AasociATioM  or  Amsbic*. 
Wa$h.*Hffton,  DC.  AprU  23.  t9il. 

Bon.  WlUIAM  FiXMCB  SiCITH, 

Attomef  aen*m. 

Departwtent  of  Justice.  Wathington.  DC. 

DB*a  Mk.  ATTOUfXT  OnrtBAX.:  According 
to  pi«M  report*  of  tills  d»te.  American  Ez- 
preaa  Company  and  Sheaivon  Loeb  Rhoades. 
mc  taaiw  agreed  to  a  1000  million  merger,  tn 
wbleh  Shaaraon.  tbe  nation's  eecond  largeat 
broktvage  bouae.  will  beconw  a  subsidiary 
oC  Ames.  Tbla  waa  tbe  second  merger  of  tbls 
cbaractar  wltbln  tbe  past  month.  Pruden- 
tial Inaorance  Company  having  announced 
Its  plans  to  spend  $38%  million  to  acquire  the 
Bacba  Oroup,  Inc..  tbe  eighth  lar^eat  bro- 
kera^  firm  In  the  country.  Wall  Street  ob- 
aartaia  predict  tbeae  are  the  forerunners  of 
a  new  maigei  mmement  which  will  remove 
tb*  traditional  distinctions  between  broker- 
age boaaas  and  otber  forma  of  financial  serr- 
loea  companies. 

Thaae  consolidations  of  differing  forms  of 
llnanflal  senrleea  eompanlea  is  remlnlaeent 
of  tbe  eonglatBerate  meiger  movement  In 
tbe  industrial  sector  which  occurred  In  the 
1900%  with  dlaaatvona  eeonomlc  reaults  In  tbe 
vrtVw.  Uammr.  tbe  kinds  of  semcea  which 
are  being  amalgamated  will  result  in  instl- 
tuttooa  tbat  have  not  only  tbe  power  to  en- 
gage In  the  functional  equivalent  of  com- 
mswlal  '^"^"c  but  also  to  engage  in  such 


InveatnMnt  ti^w^wg  functions  as  tha  aale, 
underwriting  and  dealing  in  equity  securi- 
ties and  corporate  debt.  This  Is  a  clear  vlola- 
Uon  of  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Olass- 
Steagall  Act.  for  which  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment baa  criminal  enforcement  reqmnsi- 
bUlty. 

Further,  these  developments  point  to  the 
rapid  emergence  of  congeneric  firms  capable 
of  escaping  the  statutorily  specified  regu- 
latory schemes  which  would  govern  them  as 
separate  entitles.  One  aspect  of  tbeee  Con- 
gresolonally  mandated  r^i^atory  plans  In- 
volve the  policies  behind  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act,  the  Bank  Merger  Act,  and  the 
Clayton  Act.  for  all  of  which  the  Justice 
Department  shares  enforcement  responsl- 
bUlty. 

Because  these  consolidations  have  po- 
tential anticompetitive  effects  and  ralae 
questions  related  to  the  Olass-Steagall  Act, 
we  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to  under- 
take a  thorough  Investigation  of  them  be- 
fore this  new  conglomerate  merger  move- 
ment proceeds  any  further.  Qtven  the  speed 
with  which  tbls  merger  activity  is  going 
forward,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  tha  Department  seeking  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  pending  a  careful  Jus- 
tice Department,  SEC  and.  we  hope.  Con- 
gressional review. 
Sincerely. 

W.  C.  Bmwtif. 

Pretident. 


VOICES  PROM  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President.  In  his 
forward  to  the  book  "Voices  Prom  the 
Holocaust."  edited  by  Sylvia  Rothchlld, 
Elle  Wiesel  tells  of  the  shared  truths 
that  all  holocaust  survivors  share. 
Wlesd  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  life 
before  the  camps,  and  the  events  that 
lead  to  his  Imprisonment.  He  tells  of  the 
terrible  rumors  that  slipped  into  h<s 
still-tranquil  community.  The  death 
camps,  mass  executions,  torture  and 
starvation — these  ideas  were  too  dark 
to  be  believed. 

It  all  comes  down  to  that.  In  the  calm 
before  the  tempest,  Wiesel  notes  that 
"the  Jews  in  my  town  refused  to  believe 
Uiat  men — even  Germans,  even  Nazis — 
could  commit  crimes  so  odious,  so  mon- 
strous." There  was  no  way  to  confront 
that  terror.  The  chilling  scope  of  the 
final  solution  provoked  disbelief  at  first. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  in  the  book,  when 
first  told  of  the  details,  exclaimed  that 
"such  things  can't  be." 

As  they  plunged  deeper  Into  the  hor- 
ror, most  suffered  a  profound  sense  of 
Isolation.  Though  Wiesel  notes  that 
there  were  a  few  people  across  Europe 
willing  to  speak  out  against  the  pUght  of 
the  victims,  "in  general  the  Jews  knew 
that  they  were  alone  and  abandoned." 
The  common  obsession  of  those  who 
clung  to  life  was  to  tell  all,  to  set  it  all 
down  for  history.  Yet  as  Wiesel  asks, 
"how  could  we  speak  of  the  unspeak- 
able?" 

The  book.  "'Voices  from  the  Holo- 
caust." allows  the  silence  to  be  broken  In 
the  most  direct  way :  by  having  the  sur- 
vivors teU  their  own  stories  In  their  own 
words.  They  convey  the  anger,  the  an- 
guish and  the  isolation  of  the  tragedy 
with  great  power  and  conviction.  It  Ls 
forceful  testimony  In  the  fight  against 
forgetting.  As  Wiesel  states: 


What  they  have  to  say  about  thalr  past 
constitutes  the  basis  of  our  futura; 
fanaticism  leads  to  racism,  radam  to  bate, 
hate  to  murder,  murder  to  the  death  of  the 
species. 

As  expected,  their  testimony  also  pro- 
vides powerful  support  for  a  declaration 
that  was  inspired  by  the  holocaust,  a 
declaration  that  Is  long  overdue  on  our 
part.  The  Genocide  Convention  outlaws 
an  act  that  is  still,  despite  recent  history, 
b^ond  the  imagination  of  most  people. 
So,  to  make  it  conceivable,  to  make  it 
real,  I  shall  present  the  stories  of  some 
men  and  women  who  were  victims  of 
a  planned,  systematic  act  of  genocide. 

Their  words  should  stir  us  to  action. 
Elle  Wiesel  warns  that  "the  voices  In 
this  book  must  be  listened  to."  I  will  do 
my  best  to  see  that  they  are. 
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ment  waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe 
Ricou  as  follows: 

■m 

AMWA 


NATIONAL  COMMANDER  OP  AMER- 
ICAN EX-PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
STANLEY  G.  SOMMERS  TESTI- 
FIES BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFT'AIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  people  in  our  society  to  whom  the 
Nation  owes  an  Incalculable  debt,  our 
prisoners  of  war  stand  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  To  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  a  na- 
tional emergency  is  the  duty  of  all  our 
citizens.  But  there  Is  something  beyond 
this  responsibility  when  fighting  men 
and  wcKnen  become  prisoners  of  war. 
Without  degrading  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  for  this  country,  it  still  can 
be  said  that  we  owe  a  special  obligation 
tothePOW. 

For  too  long  the  Congress  has  hid  be- 
hind the  justification  of  not  having  the 
facts  as  to  the  health  and  psychological 
condition  of  our  POW's.  But  now  Con- 
gress and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  the  facts  about  the  lasting  condi- 
tions of  POW  status.  We  know  that  there 
are  repressed  mental  and  physical  con- 
ditions which  appear  throughout  life  for 
the  POW  even  many  years  after  his 
wartime  experience.  We  know  that  cas- 
ual symptoms  can  lead  to  more  serious 
health  problems  years  later.  And  we 
know  that  the  vital  records  required  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  com- 
plete VA  care  are  often  missing  or 
inadequate. 

To  the  94,176  former  American  pris- 
oners these  facts  are  a  self-evident 
reality.  To  many  others  in  our  society, 
the  private  condition  of  our  POW's  may 
not  even  be  a  matter  of  public  concern. 
But  it  should  be. 

An  eloquent  statement  In  support  of 
American  POW's  has  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  Stanley  G.  Sommers.  Jr.,  the 
national  commander  of  American  ex- 
prlsoners  of  war.  Mr.  Sommers  has 
campaigned  for  years  for  more  equitable 
treatment  for  POW's  and  now  his  reso- 
lute determination  is  having  an  effect  on 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sommers'  testimony  before 
the  Conmiittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ICr.  Chairman  and  Uembaxs  of  tha  Com- 
mittee: Tlunk  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Cominlttaa  and  praaent  tlia 
views  of  tbe  American  Bx-Prlaonera  of  War 
Association  on  this  cruclai  and  long-awaltad 
Ia(lalatlo&.  I  can  aasura  you  It  la  daapatataly 
needed  by  many  former  POWi  who  served 
tbelr  country  weU  iwdar  tha  moat  Iwutal  and 
Inhumane  i*^ndl^*^t 

Uy  preaentatlon  hare  today  will  be  brief. 
We  have  provided  detaUad  oonunenta  in  let- 
ters to  the  Committee  and  In  our  formal 
statement  made  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago 
to  your  companion  Committee  m  the  Houae 
and  It  Is  appended.  Spedflc  comments  to 
each  of  tbe  three  Senate  Bills  is  also  ap- 
pended. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  we 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  tbe  continuing 
Importanca  given  POW  iaaues  by  your  dls- 
tlng\ilshed  predeoesaor.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
ston. We  know  that  tbe  concern  for  the 
plight  of  POWs  he  has  expreesed  eo  elo- 
quently m  the  past  Is  shared  by  you  and  aU 
members  of  this  patriotic  Coounlttee. 

The  exoeUent  VA  Study  of  Former  POWs, 
mandated  by  Congreia  in  1978 — beyond  any 
reaaonabe  doubt — answered  the  basic  quea- 
tiona  about  the  enduring  oonsequencea  of 
ci^itivlty  and  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
legislation  and  regulations  to  provide  for 
needed  services.  These  same  questions  were 
raiaed  more  than  30  years  ago  by  other  Con- 
gressional Commltteea.  Urgency  for  action 
waa  emphaaiaed  In  the  testimony  of  the  War 
Claims  Oommisalon  In  1950:  "basic  human- 
itarian concepta  .  .  .  dictate  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  establish  facts  re- 
garding the  long  time  effects  of  captivity  in 
order  to  provide  as  soon  aa  possible  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  suffering."  Both  Oen- 
erals  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  Omar  Brad- 
ley repeatedly  ezpresaed  similar  oonoema. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  haa  been  a  long  wait — 
a  very  long  wait.  Former  POWs  have  no  re- 
grets aboat  the  sacrlfloaa  they  willingly 
made  for  tbelr  country  and  they  would  wlU- 
Ingly  makr>  the  same  sacrlflea  and  endure 
the  same  hardships  again — If  their  beloved 
country  asked  them  to  do  so.  POWs  have 
never  asked  for  any  qiecial  rewards.  It  is 
reward  enough  to  Uve  in  the  United  Statea 
of  America  and  to  be  free. 

However,  they  have  asked  for  help  to  cope 
with  the  physical  and  psychological  conse- 
quences cf  captivity.  Many  POWs.  forta- 
nataly.  have  received  this  help  fram  VA  and 
they  apprectate  it  very  much.  Unfortunately, 
many  othera  with  the  same  medical  prob- 
lema  who  faced  the  same  hardshlpa  in  the 
same  prison  camps  are  denied  this  help. 
They  are  understandably  bitter  and  disap- 
pointed by  tbU  fact  and  feel  let  down  by 
tbelr  country. 

The  reaaon  this  happena  was  clearly  Iden- 
tified In  the  VA  Study.  Current  VA  regula- 
tions and  the  statutory  provisions  on  which 
they  are  based  act  aa  barriers  to  well-earned 
and  de^Mrately  needed  VA  beneflta  and 
servicee.  These  regulations  require  that 
POWs  prove  their  dalma  on  an  individual 
case  basis.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot,  for 
military  records  and  promised  repatriation 
examinations  are  non-existent  or  grossly 
Inadequate  to  answer  questions  about  casu- 
allty  of  later  health  problems.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  medical  evidence,  claims 
are  routinely  denied  even  though  statistical 
data  on  POWa  as  a  groiq>  verifies  the  pres- 
ence of  significantly  higher  mddence  ratea 
among  POWs  contrasted  with  other  combU 
veterans.  The  problem  Is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  medical  knowledge  is  still  in- 
adequate to  show  the  qpedflc  ways  In  which 
starvation  and  streas  affect  apedfle  body 
organs  or  feicraaaa  tba  probabiaty  that  mora 


'n*^*''*'  problema  will  oeeur.  TIm  Study  data 
doea  ahow  that  POWs  have  mora  medical 
problenw,  they  are  mora  seven,  and  requlra 
man  axtanalvc  treatment. 

Thata  POWa  an  alao  denied  VA  bo^>ltal 
care— unleas  they  first  plead  poverty  and 
wait  at  the  end  of  the  line — and  they  ara 
denied  outpatient  medical  care  on  the  basis 
of  inellglbmty  aa  non  sen  Ice  connected  vet- 
eran. They  an  forced  to  use  their  own 
1'm't-t^  fundi  to  pay  for  medical  can  with 
Uttle  or  no  help  available  from  VA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congress  promlaad  POWs  in 
19W>  it  would  act  when  tbe  facta  became 
known.  It  Indlcatod  In  1978  It  would  act  if 
tha  manrtatod  study  validated  the  need  for 
leglBlatlon  to  correct  for  long-standing  de- 
ficiencies. Tbe  reqxmae  of  the  American 
public  to  the  Iranian  hostage  situation,  as 
mil  aa  a  recent  Harrla  Poll,  both  indicate 
the  fuU  support  of  all  Americana  for  any 
legislation  necesaary  to  help  those  Americana 
who  had  been  POWs  or  hoetagea  while  aerv- 
Ing  their  country. 

Hie  three  bills  under  consideration  today 
aU  have  merit  but  contain  defidendee.  These 
ara  identified  and  discussed  in  the  first  at- 
tachment to  this  brief  nport  with  specific 
comments  to  each  of  the  major  provlalons.  I 
wUl  not  «n«/^i««  them  at  this  point  unlees  you 
dealra  that  I  do  so.  However,  mindful  of  the 
goal  of  Congress  and  the  White  Houae  to  re- 
duce expendlturea.  we  urge  you  to  carefully 
consider  the  following  three  points: 

The  number  of  POWs  not  already  eligible 
who  need  and  would  benefit  by  additional 
legislation  is  small;  at  most  30.000  veterans 
for  health  can  benefits  and  10,000  for  com- 
pensation benefits. 

Expanded  health  can  benefits  for  POWs 
would  not  cost  VA  one  additional  penny.  All 
they  do  U  give  the  POW  baste  ellglblUty  and 
higher  priority  for  available  services.  They  do 
not  displace  other  service-connected  vet- 
erana  but  would  simply  give  POWs  basic  eligi- 
bility without  pleadUK  poverty  and  would 
simply  place  them  ahead  of  non-service-con- 
nected veterans,  of  whom  tbe  vast  majority 
never  faced  combat  during  their  military 
eervloe. 

Provisions  to  simplify  the  claims  adjudica- 
tion process  by  expan(<ln?  the  pres'imptlve 
list  or  reducing  evidentiary  requirements 
would  resiilt  In  additional  veterans  on  tbe 
com^iensa'^lon  roles.  However,  tbe  total  ad- 
Jndlcatlaa  proceaa  mvblvlng  prnr  rasing,  med- 
ical examinations,  adjudication  panels,  ra- 
peated  ap-eals.  and  medical-legal  reviews  or 
consultations  typically  takes  several  years 
and  coe*^8  VA  an  estimated  83.000  per  year  per 
POW  claim. 

By  contrast,  the  average  comnensatlon  per 
POW  already  on  the  compensation  roles  is 
under  82.000.  Such  off -setting  sitTln<>a  should 
be  ta^en  Into  consl<*erAtlon  in  sssessing  the 
cost  of  any  protMsed  POW  legislation.  If  this 
la  done,  we  beUeve  tbe  net  cost  of  even  the 
most  liberal  bronosal  would  bs  small  if  not 
resulting  In  an  outright  saving  in  total  ad- 
ministrative, legal,  and  medical  coats  of  POW 
claims. 

SFKanc  CoiMfZNTS  on  S.  251.  S.  468.  ano 
8.  670 

Provision  to  Establish  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Former  POWs : 

All  three  bills  prooose  mch  a  Committee 
and.  tn  general,  we  endorse  and  sup-^ort  Ite 
nuroose.  membershlo,  and  functions.  We  be- 
lieve that  S.  670.  by  beln^  more  ex^udt  in 
the  areas  to  be  covered  and  by  requiring 
the  Administrator  to  nrovide  Congren  with 
a  coDy  of  all  reports  and  recommendations. 
mav  result  In  a  more  productive  and  effec- 
tive Advisory  Committee  and  permit  Con- 
gress to  remain  maximally  informed  on  is- 
sues and  oroblems  confronting  POWs. 

Provision  to  Expand  Presumption  of  Psy- 
chiatric Disorders  Occurring  Anytime  after 
Service  In  POWs: 


8.  251  by  limiting  this  only  to  paycboala  la 
not  responsive  to  tbe  overwhelming  avldenoe 
contained  in  the  VA  Study  Report.  Iliat  evi- 
dence shows  tbat  anxiety  nauroala  Is  tha  moat 
frequent  and  significant  psychiatric  condi- 
tion. We  agree  with  Senator  Cranston's  com- 
ments that  there  appeara  to  be  no  vaUd  rea- 
son to  treat  neiutisls  differently  from  pay- 
cbosls  In  this  regard  (particularly  since  none 
<a  tbe  studiM  show  a  higher  In'-mtnct  of 
psychosis). 

The  oommenU  of  the  VA  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  poet  traumatic  stress  disorder  dlagnoatie 
category  would  cover  non-paydiotlc  condi- 
tions does  not  seem  defenslUe  since  each 
psychiatric  disorder.  Inrhtding  this  one,  haa 
very  explidt  symptoms  that  must  be  praa- 
ent befora  a  particular  '«««g"««««  can  be 
made.  We  beUeve  S.  488  permlta  payctalatrlata 
to  exercise  the  greatest  Judgment  and  la 
consistent  with  tbe  mtent  of  this  provision 
(to  recognize,  treat  and  compensate  for  tbe 
endtu-ing  pathological  psychological  condi- 
tions that  may  be  present  In  former  POWs) 
and  would  recommend  that  provision  first, 
with  S.  670  a  very  acceotable  second  choice. 

Provision  to  Bstablish  an  Annual  Na- 
tional POW/MIA  Recognition  Day: 

We  endotae  thia  concept  whldi  is  con- 
tained only  in  S.  251  but  are  reluctant  to 
recommend  ita  approval  as  a  part  of  a  final 
Senate  BUI  If  it  were  to  delay  peerage  be- 
cause otber  Senate  Commltteea  would  be- 
come Involved.  It  Is  our  Impreasloo  that  thla 
is  the  primary  reason  no  rimllar  provlaiona 
ara  foxind  in  S.  468  or  S.  670. 

Provisions  to  Authorize  Additional  Health 
Can  Beneflta  to  aU  POWs  (Eligibility  and 
Priority) : 

We  strongly  beUeve  the  higher  Incidence 
rates  of  health  problems  of  all  typea  among 
POWs:  the  chronic  problems  In  adjudicating 
claims  of  POWs:  and  the  limited  medical 
knowledge  concerning  long  range  effecta  of 
starvation,  deprtvatton.  and  sliwi.  In  tba 
aggregate  are  of  such  In  order  that  f  uU  access 
to  VA  health  can  servicra  U  fuUy  warranted 
and  Justified. 

We  would  recommend  that  Section  610(a) 
be  amended  by  simply  adding  a  Subeectlon 
(5)  stating  "any  veteran  of  WWI,  WWII. 
Korean  Confilct,  or  the  Vietnam  Era  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war".  Such  a  category  rec- 
ognizes the  special  nature  of  tbelr  service 
rather  than  simply  includes  them  with  older 
veterans  (&  468).  The  Induslon  with  thora 
entitled  to  dlsablUty  compensation  Is  accept- 
able (S.  251).  S.  670  falls  to  Indude  any 
amendment  to  Section  610(a)  on  the  assump- 
tion tbat  other  proposed  amendmenta  would 
assure  such  ellgibUlty  and  priority.  If  thla  la 
so.  it  would  do  Uttle  barm  to  Indude  such 
a  provision,  but  beyond  this  we  doubt  that 
the  intended  result  could  in  fact  occur  or 
would  do  so  in  a  timely  manner.  It  would 
take  the  VA  at  least  several  yean  to  aooom- 
pllsta  tbeee  other  propoeed  amendmenta.  even 
If  passed,  an  many  POWs  are  in  dlra  stralta 
now. 

In  regard  to  Section  612(f)  we  strongly 
support  the  amendmenta  propoeed  in  S.  251 
and  S.  468  to  simply  add  a  new  category  or 
the  VA  proposal  to  simply  add  POWs  to  (3) . 

In  regard  to  Section  612(1) ,  aU  three  bllla 
add  POWs  to  priority  category  No.  3  and  we 
would  support  this  although  our  first  prefer- 
ence would  be  to  priority  category  No.  2  aa 
the  VA  propoeea. 

Provision  to  Remove  or  Reduce  to  60  Daya 
the  »«ntmiiin  Time  In  POW  Status  for  Pre- 
umptlon  of  Servloe-Connected  and/or  Bl- 
glbmty  for  VA  Health  Care  Servicra: 

We  strongly  endorse  tbe  elimination  of  a 
triinimnin  time  requirement  as  a  POW  to 
qualify  for  specific  beneflta  as  is  proposed  in 
a.  670.  The  VA  Study  data  clearly  supportt 
such  a  change.  Tbe  provision  in  S.  468  to  re- 
duce this  to  60  days  would  be  a  second  choice 
since  it  would  at  least  permit  Inclnsion  of 
tha  18,000  Uvlng  POWa  captured  during  tba 
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HjIIIj  o(  tiM  Bulgs  Mwl  held  prlaon«n  only 
a  few  WMka  abort  of  6  month*. 

PiofMoos  to  tMjfuA  ttaa  LUt  of  Pncump- 
tlTO  OoDdltloiis  OocuTTlog  AnyUsM  After 
BMTtot  In  POW»: 

Tbls  is  Um  only  um  not  adaquatsly  ad- 
diMMd  In  MM  of  tiM  tbxM  bUis  and  only  S. 
no  attampu  to  daal  wltb  it  at  au.  Tbe 
"X^tcb-aS"  POWa  ar«  in  concerning  obtaln- 
inc  nrvlo-connocUon  U  that,  ttarougb  no 
tftult  of  tbair  own.  modlcal  records  are  en* 
ttxvly  Iseklnc  or  grossly  Inadsquste,  yet  they 
are  required  to  provide  evidence  to  prove 
tbeir  Indlvtdusl  esse.  Tlie  um  of  tbe  pre- 
aampUve  list  lemoves  tbe  Unpoaslble  burden 
from  tbe  FOW.  In  our  view,  it  abould  be 
tTT^"**-^  now  to  include  at  least  chronic 
gastro-lnteetlnal,  neurological,  and  reeplra- 
tory  ooadttKms  ss  well  as  raaktuals  of  froasn 
feet.  We  do  agree  witb  tbe  prapoeal  of  Sen- 
ator rrsMtmi  tbat.  wltbln  guidelines,  tbe  VA 
admlnMrator  be  autborlasd  to  add  to  tbe 
presuBopave  list  as  new  medical  knowledge 
yiMiH—  We  would  also  urge  tbat  tbe  VA  be 
autborlasd  to  consider  tbe  totaUty  of  the 
individual  FOW  experlencee  In  determining 
wbetbsr  any  particular  medical  conditions 
Blgbt  be  triggered  by  tbe  extreme  physical 
itamsft  suffered.  A  recent  letter  from  a  FOW 
wbo  lost  100  pounds  in  lOO  days  in  a  Oeiman 
camp  la  appended  to  tbe  House  Statement 
and  Is  Illustrative  of  tbls  problem. 
oowcLomio  coMMsms 

In  summary,  we  plead  with  tbls  Committee 
to  r'«p««'*T«-  tbe  following  general  points  In 
Its  deliberations  on  poeslble  leglsUtlon: 

POWS  have  sacrlfloed  for  their  country  to 
a  degree  wnmatrbert  by  any  other  category  of 
Uvti«  veterans  yet  they  have  ssksd  very  Uttle 
and  bav*  waited  patiently. 

Tbsy  bave  paid  a  severe  price  In  physical 
Iksaltb  and  piyebologlcal  weU-belng.  Tbe  fuU 
•stent  at  tbls  is  not  yet  known  and  may 
never  be  known  due  to  limitations  In  medical 
knowledge.  But  It  Is  known  that  POWs  are  In 
poorer  general  bealtta.  suffer  from  more  con- 
dlttens.    snd   require    greater    health    care 


we  urge  responsive  and  spsedy  aetton  of  tbls 
Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  time  that 
the  distinguished  occupant  ol  the  chair 
h(dds  as  a  special  order  be  relinquished 
to  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
assure  the  Senator  from  California  (M^. 
Hatskawa)  that  I  will  not  use  a  great 
deal  of  this  time  and  will  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  It  to  him. 


Many  of  tbem.  for  reasons  beyond  their 
eontiol.  ere  denied  TA  beneflu  and  semcee 
tbat  tbay  bave  clearly  earned  and  desperately 
need.  Only  by  pleading  poverty  can  they  re- 
ceive any  health  care  services  at  all. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  American 
pubUc  hold  POWs  In  the  highest  esteem  and 
would  support  any  laglslatlon  to  help  them 
even  In  todays  dllBcult  times. 

It  Is  unwarranted  and  unfair  to  continue 
to  face  fomar  POUS  with  the  impossible 
taak  of  proving  that  their  excessive  health 
pnMsms  stsos  from  their  captive  experi- 
ence. Medical  science  knows  It  is  poeslble, 
even  llktfy,  but  cannot  show  ipeelllc  cau- 
sality In  more  than  a  few  conditions. 

If  tbe  doors  of  VA-s  hoepltaU  and  out- 
patient cllnlce  were  opened  to  former  POWs. 
tbe  laapaet  on  any  single  fscllity  would  be 
almost  nnnotleeable  since  the  number  of 
POWis  not  now  eligible  wbo  would  use  VA 
fafllltles.  If  eligible.  Is  under  90XKM)  per  year. 

Tbm  twrdeu  of  tbe  POW  proving  aervlee- 
eooneotloa  should  be  lifted  by  eiq>andlng 
tbe  prasampttve  list  and  by  requiring  VA 
to  eoasldar  tbe  totaUty  of  tbe  hardships 
suffersd  ratber  than  rely  solely  on  medical 
evidence  tying  health  problems  to  POW  ex- 
periences. Tbe  burden  of  proof  sbould  really 
sblft  to  the  VA  to  either  clearly  show  the 
dlssase  to  be  of  intercurrent  origin  or  to 
reeolve  clalma  In  favor  of  tbe  former  POW. 

WhUe  It  Is  possible  tbat  a  few  POWs  might 
receive  benefits  that  are  not  fuUy  warranted 
In  tbeIr  caae.  It  Is  an  obvious  fact  that  many 
more  have  been  denied  sei»ltee  to  which  they 
are  leglUmattf y  enOUed  for  a  host  of  purely 
technical  rsasona 

We  believe  that  90  years  Is  long  enough  to 
ssk  POWS  to  wait  to  find  out  what  U  or  U 
not  rstetsd  to  their  oapUv*  experience  and 


COLUMBIA:  OEM  OF  THE  "NEW" 
OCEAN 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12  the  space  and  airship  ColumMa  was 
launched  from  the  Kennedy  Space  Cen- 
ter in  FlOTlda  and  was  recovered  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  in  California  on 
April  14.  In  spite  of  a  decade  of  under- 
funding,  a  decade  of  questionable  man- 
agement decisi<ms  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, in  spite  of  many  other  somewhat 
normal  technical  problems  tbat  one  In- 
curs in  a  major  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  of  this  kind,  tbe  flight  of 
the  ColumMa  was  an  outstanding  success. 

Tbe  eztramtUnary  flight  of  the  space 
and  airship  ColwtMa  has  a  signlflcance 
far  beyond  tbe  technical  achievement 
it  represents  for  Americans.  As  great  as 
this  achievement  is.  tbe  more  important 
fact  is  that  the  edges  of  tbe  "new  ocean" 
of  space  are  now  accessible  to  our  civili- 
zation. The  services,  products,  and  de- 
fenses of  this  country  and  of  free  na- 
tions everjrwhere  can  now  be  extended 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  surface  of  the  planet  Earth. 

The  Columbia  and  its  crew  take  their 
place  In  the  tiistory  of  America  ahead  ol 
tbe  marvels  of  other  ages:  The  Phoeni- 
cian galleys,  the  steamship,  the  Panama 
Canal,  tbe  transcontinental  railroad,  tbe 
airplane,  the  communlcattoos  satellite, 
and  other  engineering  feats  that  opened 
new  vistas  of  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties for  mankind  begin  to  pale  somewhat 
in  tbe  accomplishments  of  the  crew  and 
the  supporters  of  the  ColumMa. 

As  important  as  these  advances  of 
technology  were,  they  were  nonetheless 
limited  by  geographical  boundaries.  The 
new  ocean  of  space  has  no  discernible 
boundaries. 

Although  we  now  bave  this  fantastic 
new  capability  in  hand,  it  is  still  not  cer- 
tain that  the  United  States  will  reach 
out  and  fully  grasp  the  opportunities  for 
services,  products,  and  defense  it  pro- 
vides. What  is  lacking  is  what  has  been 
lacking  since  tbe  latter  years  of  tbe 
Johnson  administration,  namely,  leader- 
ship. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  now 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  artic- 
ulate a  purpose  for  U.S.  activities  in 
space,  a  purpose  that  establishes  once 


and  for  all  a  permanent  commitment  to 
compete  continuously  and  successfully 
in  tbe  development  of  space.  Such  a 
statement  of  purjMse  does  not  need  to 
have  dollars  attached  to  it  in  tbe  short 
term,  however,  this  statonent  must  carry 
with  it  the  realization  that  our  public 
and  private  Investments  in  space  will  of 
necessity  Increase  with  time.  Without 
such  investments,  the  opportunities  for 
public  and  commercial  satellite  services, 
for  commercial  space-made  materials, 
for  research  and  education  in  m>ace,  and. 
most  Importantly,  for  keeping  the  peace 
and  defending  freedom  will  be  lost  to 
others  with  superior  historical  perspec- 
tive. 

For  tbe  short  term,  the  space  budget 
like  most  others  must  bear  its  share  of 
cuts  necessary  to  commence  a  national 
economic  recovery.  Without  such  a  re- 
covery, the  space  effmt  like  all  others  will 
wreck  on  the  rocks  of  economic  disaster. 

However,  this  restraint  in  space  spend- 
ing, like  that  in  other  science,  and  tech- 
nology areas,  must  not  be  so  great  as  to 
undermine  essential  national  capabili- 
ties, nor  can  such  budget  restraint  con- 
tinue so  long  as  to  destroy  our  ability  to 
sustain  an  economic  recovery  through 
new  services  and  products  and  increased 
productivity  bom  of  a  reinforced  na- 
tional foundation  of  science,  technology, 
and  education. 

Among  the  essential  national  capabil- 
ities that  must  be  maintained  for  a  year 
or  two  under  reduced  space  funding  lev- 
els are  the  full  development  of  the  space 
shuttle,  improved  aeronautical  and  re- 
mote sensing  technologies,  international 
obligations,  and  basic  space  science. 

lax.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  we 
can  maintain  these  essential  national  ca- 
pabilities and  still  sustain  an  appropri- 
ate reduction  in  the  budget  over  the  next 
year  or  so. 

In  tbe  longer  term,  the  permanence  of 
a  U.S.  commitment  to  space  could  begin 
to  be  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  witb  a  start  on  a  multipurpose 
American  station  in  space  for  use  by 
1990  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Clearly 
tbls  is  the  ultimate  near-Barth  non- 
defense  utility  of  the  Space  Oiuttle  and 
we  sbould  plan  to  get  on  with  It  in  the 
near  term. 

Also,  in  the  longer  term  the  peace- 
keeping and  defense  uses  of  qMce  will 
be  more  obvious  to  the  unduly  conserva- 
tive Pentagon.  Defense  application  of 
tbe  Space  Shuttle,  about  which  the  So- 
viets are  logically  concerned.  Includes 
increased  reconnaissance  and  Intdll- 
gence  capabilities,  increased  research 
and  devdopment  of  space  defense  weap- 
ons such  as  lasers  and.  possibly,  small 
manned  battle  observation  satellites 
which  can  improve  command  functions 
in  the  event  of  conventional  hostilities. 

As  Important  as  the  public,  commer- 
cial, and  defense  applications  will  be, 
there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  be  served 
by  the  success  of  the  ColumMa.  One 
could  not  live  through  the  launch,  the 
fliKht.  and  tbe  landing  of  tbat  remark- 
aide  craft  without  sensing  the  pride  and 
wonder  of  those  around  you.  All  of  us 
for  a  shared  moment  once  again  stood 
with  John  and  Czlp  on  the  edge  of  the 
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universe.  Americans  need  to  step  beyond 
the  Earth's  shores  of  the  new  ocean  of 
space  and  out  once  again  to  test  heart 
and  soul  ai^Ulnst  the  frontier  of  tbe  un- 
known. 

Mr.  President,  I  yldd  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  t^e  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICKK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  Is  recognised  for 
\2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  HA7AKAWA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hataxawa  in 
connection  with  the  Introduction  of  leg- 
islation are  printed  under  *Houtlne 
Morning  Business.") 


AFPODITIiailTS  BT  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiEVXHS).  The  Chair.  <hi  behalf  oi  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  title  14,  sec- 
tion 194(a),  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chatck)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Ooast  Guard  Academy,  and  the 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Tran^HVtation  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  his  appointments  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvnfs)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LUfcs)  as  members  of  the  same  Board  (tf 
^Hsltors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  title  46.  section  1126 
(c) ,  of  the  United  States  Code,  im>oint8 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins) to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  VS. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  the 
Chair  announces  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  CTommittee  on  C(Mnmerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  his  m>pointments  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  GoRXOir)  and  the 
SenatcM-  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoutx)  as 
members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  PuUlc  Law  86-42.  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary (Conference,  to  be  held  In  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  May  22-26. 1881 :  The  Sena- 
te from  Alaska  (Mr.  Snvxm),  Chair- 
man: and  the  Senator  from  Netoaska 
(Ifr.  ZouRSKT) ,  ^nce  Chairman. 


VITIATION  OF  ORDER  F(»l  RECOO- 
NmON  OF  SENATCM  CRANSTON 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vpte\al  otder  entered,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  for  the  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  CiAimoir)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  is  rescinded. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINEB8 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLDWATOi).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  of  not 
to  exceed  1  hour,  with  statemmts  there- 
in limited  to  10  minutes  each. 


GENERAL    ASSEMBLY    OF    NORTH 
CAROLINA  CALU3  ON  THE  PEOPLE 
TO  REMEMBER  THE   PRISONERS 
OF     WAR.     INCLUDING     IRANIAN 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  HEUfS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  the  Honorable  Thad  Bure, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  a  c<9y  of  a  resolution 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  which  calls  on  the  people  to 
remember  the  prisoners  of  war  of  past 
wars  and  conflicts,  including  the  Iranian 
prisoners,  and  urging  the  North  Caro- 
lina congressional  ddegatlon  to  intro- 
duce legislation  to  extend  benefits  to  the 
families  of  these  heroes. 

The  resoluticm  expresses  thanksgiving 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  Americans 
held  hostage  for  444  days  in  Iran  and 
praises  those  brave  men  wbo  gave  their 
lives  in  the  aborted  rescue  attempt. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  prisoners  and 
those  missing  in  action  in  every  war.  de- 
clared or  imdeclared.  "Rirougbout  our 
history.  Americans  have  made  supreme 
saolfices  in  one  confiict  after  another, 
in  their  service  to  tbeir  coimtry.  The 
story  of  the  suffering  of  the  families  of 
those  still  missing  in  action  or  otherwise 
unaccounted  for  is  not  new  to  us.  The 
long  years  of  futile  hope,  of  despair,  of 
family  disruption  calls  out  to  all  of  us  to 
never  forget. 

Families  of  those  still  missing  in  Viet- 
nam continue  their  long  ordeal:  the 
families  of  the  men  wbo  died  at  "Desert 
One"  continued  to  grieve. 

I  commend  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  for  addressing  this  mat- 
ter, and  for  reminding  the  families  of 
these  Americans  that  tbe  plight  of  their 
loved  ones  is  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RicoKo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows : 
BaaoLonoM  13 — Sbkats  Jonrr  Bibolutiom  76 

A  Joint  resolution  calling  for  all  people  to 
remember  tbe  Prisoners  of  War  of  past  vrars 
and  conflicts.  Including  the  Iranian  Pris- 
oners, and  urging  the  North  Carolina  oon- 
greaslonal  delegation  to  introduce  legislation 
to  extend  benefits  to  tbe  famUles  of  these 
heroes. 

Whereas.  President  Reagan  declared  Janu- 
ary 29,  1081,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
return  of  tbe  hostages  from  Iran:  and 

Whereas,  the  returned  men  and  women  are 
heroes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  for 
having  survived  444  days  in  captivity  at  the 
bands  of  the  Iranian  outlaws;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  In  Washington 
have  rightfully  extended  certain  benefits  to 
the  most  deeervlng  famlUes  of  the  hostages 
wbo  also  suffsred  deprlvattaos  during  tbe 
hostages'  long  captivity;  Now,  therefore,  be 
it  reeolved  by  tbe  Senate,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  concurring: 

Seetian  1.  We,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  tbe  State  of  North  Carolina,  do 
by  tbeee  preeents  exprees  our  thanksgiving 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  sa  hostagee  who 
repreeented  this  country  with  honor  during 
their  long  ordeal. 

Sec.  a.  We,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
further,  by  these  presents  express  our  high- 
est rsgard  for  and  appreciation  for  the  Uvea 


of  Marine  Staff  Sergeant  Dewey  L.  Jobnsoa 
of  JscksonvUle;  North  Carolina,  Marine  Ser- 
geant John  David  Harvey.  Marine  Corporal 
George  N.  Holmes.  Jr..  Air  Force  Captain 
Richard  Bakke.  Air  Force  Captain  Ban^ 
LewU.  Air  Force  Captain  Lyn  D.  Mcintosh. 
Air  Force  Captain  Charles  T.  McMUlan.  and 
Air  Force  Technical  Sergeant  Joel  C  Mayo 
who  gave  their  Uves  during  a  gallant  at- 
tempt to  free  the  American  hostages  from 
captivity  In  Iran. 

Sec  3.  We.  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  fur- 
ther, by  theee  preeenU  express  our  highest 
regards  and  appreciation  to  and  urge  our 
feUow  citizens  of  this  great  nation  never  to 
forget  the  many  men  who  sacrificed  so  much 
as  prlaonera  of  war  during  World  Wsr  I. 
World  War  II,  and  espedaUy  the  survivors  of 
the  Bataan  Death  March,  tbe  Korean  Con- 
fiict. the  Vietnam  Confiict,  and  espedaUy 
the  survivors  of  the  seizure  of  tbe  VSS. 
Pueblo,  and  those  gallant  heroes  who  bave 
not  been  accounted  for  and  may  still  be  cap- 
tives In  foreign  prisons  as  a  result  of  tbalr 
aervloe  to  this  nation. 

Sec.  4.  We,  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
urge  the  North  Carolina  Congreeslonal  Dele- 
gation to  Introduce  and  press  for  tbe  passsga 
of  legislation  to  extend  aU  benefita,  already 
passed  and  any  that  are  oontenq>lated.  to  be 
afforded  to  tbe  returned  Iran  hostsges  and 
their  famUies.  to  the  famUles  of  these  other 
deserving  prisoners  of  war  and  tbe  fsmllies 
of  tbe  eight  brave  mlUtary  men  who  died  in 
Iran  trying  to  free  the  hostagee. 

Sec.  6.  A  copy  of  this  Joint  reeolution  shaU 
be  mailed  to  each  member  of  tbe  United 
States  Congress  representing  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  6.  Tbls  resolution  is  effective  upon 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Aaaembty  read  three  ttmea 
and  ratified,  this  the  and  day  of  i^nll.  isei. 
jAMXa  C.  GaxxM, 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
IiisTON  B.  BAnarr. 
Speaker  of  tue  Houte  o/  HepreaeHtativea. 


TEDB  POW/MIA  ISSUE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  stnoe 
the  return  of  the  US.  "Prtsooers"  from 
Iran.  Americans  have  been  reminded  of 
tbe  many  military  and  civilian  pemnnel 
who  are  still  eiUier  pris<Mters  or  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  Nation  must  talce  stronger  aetlao 
to  account  for  more  than  2JW0  POWs/ 
MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  2,490 
in  ^etnam  and  at  least  389  in  North 
Korea.  Although  these  Communist  coun- 
tries claim  to  have  rdeased  all  POWs 
and  to  have  been  cooperative  with  ttie 
U.S.  Govonment.  the  facts  deny  these 
allegations. 

Mr.  President,  thoe  has  been  con- 
vincing evidence  during  the  past  few 
years  that  the  Vietnamese  continue  to 
hold  American  servicemen  in  capthrtty. 
There  has  also  been  evidence  that  the 
North  Koreans  stm  held  American  serv- 
icemen after  the  prisoner  at  war  ex- 
change in  1953. 

The  Defense  Intdllgence  Agency  is 
currently  investigating  over  900  xtpartt, 
some  450  of  which  pertain  to  sightings 
of  men  held  captive,  according  to  the 
Naticmal  League  of  FamlUes  of  American 
Prisoners  and  Missing  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Other  r^wrts.  which  have  yet  to  be 
substantiated,  according  to  the  National 
League,  tell  of  sightings  of  larger  groops 
at  mm  thought  to  be  Americans  sUIl 
hdd  as  late  as  6  months  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  reports 
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In  my  ofltee  from  rtflable  aourcw  tiMt 
AuMrtoan  aoidlen  »re  still  held  as  prl- 
aoDen  In  the  countries  of  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Vietnam.  A  former  Tiaotlan 
leader  who  has  come  to  the  United  States 
gives  sutastance  to  these  reports. 

Time  and  again,  the  Qovemment  of 
VtoCnam  has  denied  holding  prisoners; 
yet  time  and  again  since  1974.  either 
prisoners,  or  the  remains  of  a  few  pris- 
oners, have  been  released. 

Thit  fairly  recent  release  of  four 
ftench  soldiers  by  the  Vietnamese,  men 
who  had  been  listed  as  "missing  in 
aetkn"  by  the  Rench  some  25  years 
ago.  glvea  further  credibility  to  charges 
of  fUae  reporting  by  the  Vietnameee. 
According  to  my  information,  in  the 
Paris  Peace  Treaty  of  1974.  which  ended 
Am«lcan  involvement  in  Vietnam,  the 
Vietnamese  committed  themselves  to  the 
task  of  spedflcally  helping  to  accoimt 
for  Americans  who  disappeared  during 
the  war.  lliey  have  not  fulfilled  this 
treaty  pledge  in  si^te  of  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  evidence  is  surfacing 
that  numy  of  our  men  are  still  alive  and 
incarcerated  in  the  Jimgles  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  South  Carolina 
State  Legislature  passed  a  cancurrent 
resohitlan  on  April  21.  1981.  urging  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  ''renew  and  intensify  their 
efforts  and  negotiations  for  a  full  ac- 
counting and  return  of  all  Americans 
from  Southeast  Asia."  I  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  South  Carolina 
in  strongly  mdorsing  this  concurrent 
resolution.  I  also  call  upon  my  colleagues 
in  the  VS.  Smate  to  Join  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  vigorously 
pursue  a  resolution  of  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  article  en- 
titled "Some  Prisoners  Did  Not  Come 
Home,"  published  in  the  March  1981.  is- 
sue of  the  American  Secxirity  Coimcil's 
Washington  Report.  Ann  Mills  Orilllths. 
executive  director  of  the  National  League 
of  nunflies  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  presents  a 
factual  and  enlightening  review  of  this 
tragedy.  Including  specific  sightings  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners.  In  the  same 
Issue.  MaJ.  Gen.  John  K.  Singlaub,  USA 
(retired) .  puts  this  tragedy  in  the  proper 
foreign  pcdlcy  perspective  in  his  article 
entitled  "A  Perspective  on  the  POW/ 
MIA  Issue." 

In  my  opinion,  our  Qovemment  has 
not  pursued  a  solution  to  this  tragedy  as 
vigorously  as  it  should.  Our  country  Is 
not  doing  enough  with  the  available  evi- 
dence to  bring  greater  world  pressure  on 
^etoam  and  North  Korea  for  complete 
cooperation  in  accounting  for  our  serv- 
icemen. The  intransigence  of  Vietnam 
and  North  Korea  must  be  vehemently 
condemned  by  the  world  on  this  humani- 
tarian issue  until  they  fully  cooperate. 
Last  year,  an  interagency  group  (lAG) . 
comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  NaUonal 
league  of  Families  and  the  Congres- 
sional POW/MIA  Task  Force,  was  esUb- 
llshed  to  insure  that  priority  is  given  to 
this  issue,  according  to  Ann  Orifflths'  ar- 
ticle. I  urge  President  Reagan,  in  direct- 


ing the  efforts  of  this  group,  to  give  this 
tragic  situation  high  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  on 
AprU  21, 1981,  on  the  POW/MIA  tragedy, 
and  also  the  articles  on  the  same  issue 
by  Ann  ariflWhs  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Jcdm 
Singlaub,  which  were  published  in  the 
March  1981  Washington  Report,  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  OoNCumMRrr  Rzsolution 

Wb«re«s,  It  la  reported  that  approximately 
twenty-five  huntlred  Americana  remain  In 
VletnaLm,  that  the  remalna  of  four  hundred 
united  States  servicemen  are  being  held,  and 
eyewltneaaea  indicate  that  several  Americans 
are  still  alive  In  captivity  throughout  that 
region:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  re- 
affirms Its  hope  and  desire  that  time  will  not 
efface  the  memory  of  these  valiant  Americans 
who  have  made  great  sacrtflcea  for  their 
country:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina  that  vlgoroiu 
efforts  should  be  continued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  re- 
turn of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam,  Laos, 
CMnbodla  and  other  Southeast  Asia 
countries. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,   the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  President  and  the  Congress  are 
memorallaed  to  renew  and  intensify  their 
efforts  and  negotiations  for  a  full  accounting 
and  return  of  all  Americans  from  Southeast 
Asia. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  United 
States  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  well 
as  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  from  South  Carolina. 


Some  Paisowias  Dn>  Nor  Com  Horn — Amal- 
Tsis  or  DcvxtopicKifTs  ArvxcTtMO  TBM  Na- 
tion's SccuaiTT 

(By  Ann  MlUa  Orifflths) 
Evidence    from    Southeast    Asia,    uncon- 
firmed and  unreliable  but  increasing,  points 
to  American  POW's  still  alive  and  still  being 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

This  evidence,  along  with  the  advent  of 
the  return  of  the  "Prisoners"  from  Iran, 
raises  the  issue  again  of  the  propriety  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  military  veterans  from 
Vietnam,  In  general,  and  POW's  and  MIA's, 
in  particular. 

Ann  Mills  Orifflths,  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  League  of  PamlUes  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  and  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  gives  an  updated  view  on  this  Issue. 

Major  Oeneral  John  K.  Singlaub,  (USA 
Ret.)  places  the  issue  In  a  large  perspec- 
tive.— BorroB. 

As  I  recently  watched  the  return  of  the  63 
American  hostages  who  were  held  In  Iran  tor 
444  days  and  the  Joyous  celebrations  which 
rightfully  accompanied  their  repatriation.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  return  of  American 
POWs  from  Vietnam  In  1973.  The  hostage 
release  con  lured  up  painful  memories  of  my 
brother,  LCDR  James  Mills,  USNR,  and  some 
3.500  other  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
never  knew  the  Joy  of  homecoming.  Those 
men  stUl  remain  missing  and  unaccounted 
for  more  than  eight  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

aacKGaouMD 
After  the   "Homecoming"   In   1873,   when 
almost  000  servicemen  and  dvllUna  were  re- 


patriated, some  after  being  held  for  over 
eight  years,  the  North  Vietnameee  govern- 
ment could  not  or  would  not  explain  what 
had  happened  to  thoee  who  did  not  return. 
In  time,  our  government  provided  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  of  our  prisoners: 
Among  the  military  personnel  not  released. 
113  prisoners  of  war.  1,178  presumed  killed 
In  action /body  not  recovered,  and  1,337  miss- 
ing In  action  (MIA).  Among  the  clvUlana. 
as  missing  and  IS  presumed  dead.  Since 
then,  74  remains  have  been  returned.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  those  unaccounted  for  have 
been  administratively  reviewed,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  presumptive  finding  of 
death,  based  prlmarUy  on  the  jwaaage  of 
time  without  specific  Information  to  Indi- 
cate the  Individual  Is  still  living.  TBerefore, 
as  of  February  1981,  only  13  military  per- 
sonnel are  not  classified  as  presumed  dead. 
The  fact  that  only  13  cases  remain  tech- 
nically active  does  not  minimize  the  need  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
the  approximately  a,6<X)  men  whose  fate  re- 
mains In  question.  The  debt  owed  to  each 
unaccounted  for  serviceman,  as  well  as  to 
that  Individual's  family.  Is  beyond  estima- 
tion. Although  this  obligation  can  never  be 
fully  satisfied,  the  United  States  government 
can  and  should  make  every  effort  to  achieve 
as  extensive  an  accounting  as  possible.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  Is  not  Just  a 
humane  gesture,  but  a  U.S.  government  re- 
sponsibility and  obligation,  due  ever  service- 
man, past,  preaent,  and  future. 

VrZTNAMESZ   INTmANSIGKNCX 

Although  the  Vietnamese  claim  to  have  re- 
leased all  POW's  and  to  have  been  fully  co- 
operative with  the  U.S.  government,  the 
facts  deny  this  allegation.  The  Socialist  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  (8RV)  has  returned  73 
remains  and  has  allowed  Laos  to  return  four 
renuOns,  two  of  which  were  Identified  as  not 
being  American.  However,  the  Vietnameee 
have  refused  to  account  for  Americans  who 
were  known  POWs.  Among  thoee  unac- 
counted for  were  some  who  the  Vietnamese 
had  earlier  acknowledged  holding  at  one 
time  or  another.  StUl  others  are  known  to 
have  been  In  captivity.  Their  famUlea  had 
received  letters  from  them,  or  they  were 
Identified  in  photographs  printed  in  Viet- 
nameee and  Soviet  newqwpers. 

While  the  SRV  claims  to  be  searching  for 
Information  on  the  mlsslcg.  the  sincerity  of 
their  efforts  Is  questionable.  Recent  sub- 
stantiated Intelligence  information  Indicates 
they  are  secretly  holding  the  remains  of  some 
400  missing  Americans  In  a  Hanoi  facility 
once  used  as  a  POW  camp.  After  first  deny- 
ing access  to  the  building  where  the  remains 
were  reportedly  stored,  the  Vietnamese,  after 
several  months,  allowed  reporters  to  visit  the 
complex.  As  expected,  no  remains  were 
found:  however  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA)  still  considers  this  source 
valid. 

MSN   BTUX   »**T.n 

Of  greatest  and  immediate  concern  are  the 
recurring  reports  of  nonorlentals  currently 
held  captive  In  Indochina.  The  Infiux  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  into  this  country 
over  the  past  few  years  has  brought  con- 
vincing new  evidence  that  the  Vietnamese 
continue  to  hold  American  servicemen  In 
captivity.  DIA  Is  currently  Investigating 
over  900  reports,  some  460  of  which  pertain 
to  sightings  of  men  held  captive.  Specifically, 
one  such  substantiated  report  Indicates  three 
men  were  sighted  In  Hanoi  In  1978  and  1979. 
Other  reports,  which  have  yet  to  be  sub- 
stantiated, tell  of  sightings  of  larger  groups 
of  men,  thought  to  be  Americans,  still  held 
as  late  as  8  months  ago. 

VA.  covxaMifKNT  xpruiis 

Since  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there 
has  be'in  an  ebb  and  flow  of  government 
and  public  Interest  In  accounting  for  Ameri- 
cans missing  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The 
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Defense  Depertmsnt^  POW  PoUey  Commit- 
tee, which  bandied  the  Issue  prior  to  the 
end  of  VA.  involvement  In  the  war,  became 
inacUve  shortly  after  we  withdrew  our  troops 
from  Vietnam.  However,  last  year  an  Inter- 
agency Oroup  (lAG).  comprised  of  repre- 
aenutlves  from  responsible  agencies  within 
the  State  and  Defense  Departmenu,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  the  National  League 
of  Families,  and  the  (Congressional  POW/ 
MIA  Task  Force,  was  established  to  Insure 
that  priority  Is  given  to  this  Issue  and  that 
US.  efforU  are  coordinated.  Specifically,  the 
group  is  working  to  develop  an  expUclt 
government  policy  on  the  POW/MIA  Issue. 

As  a  result  MS.  government  policies  and 
attitudes  are  becoming  more  objective. 
Where  previous  ofllclal  statements  claimed 
a  lack  of  credible  evidence  that  men  were 
sUU  held,  new  U.S.  policy  reflecto  increasing 
reports  indlcstlng  that  some  Americans  may 
StUl  be  In  captivity. 

However,  la  my  judgment,  government  at- 
titude* are  not  changing  quickly  enough. 
In  the  year  since  the  lAO  was  formed,  the 
Department  of  State  has  yet  to  develop  a 
strategy  to  secure  the  return  of  the  men 
still  held  or  to  obtain  Vlenamese  co<q)era- 
tlon  in  accounting  for  the  missing.  Despite 
8  years  of  urging  by  the  families  that 
direct  high  level  negotlaUons  be  initiated 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve this  Issue,  the  State  Department's  ef- 
forts have  rarely  gone  beyond  occasional 
diplomatic  inquiries.  It  Is  important  that 
the  U.S.  and  the  Vietnamese  discuss  this 
issue  and  determine  precise  reqtUrements  for 
cooperation;  however,  conceealons  must  not 
be  made  without  simultaneous  cooperation 
to  insure  the  release  of  all  United  Stetes 
peiflonnel,  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
those  not  returned,  and  the  repatriation  of 
remains  of  those  who  died  serving  our  nation. 

Although  both  the  United  States  and  the 
SRV  have  tsclUy  agreed  that  the  POW/MIA 
Issue  Is  humanitarian  In  nature  and  should 
be  resolved  regardless  of  political  differences, 
the  Vietnamese  continue  to  link  the  Issue 
to  other  considerations.  History  shows  that 
the  Vietnamese,  In  dealing  with  France  on 
the  return  and  accounting  for  missing  per- 
sonnel, responded  only  when  It  was  bene- 
ficial to  their  self  interests.  Humanitarian 
Ideals  were  of  little  significance  to  them. 

Behind  the  attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese 
are  the  complicated  potlUcal  Issues  which 
still  separate  the  U.S.  and  the  SRV.  Among 
these  Issues  are:  Vietnam's  continued  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  Kampuchea,  Its  dom- 
ination of  lAos,  the  USSR's  heavy  presence 
In  and  support  of  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese 
threat  to  Thailand,  and  the  continuing  ref- 
ugee problems.  CJoUectlvtiy,  these  are  a  severe 
obstacle  to  possible  U.S.-SRV  negotiations. 

The  Importance  of  resolving  these  Issues 
Is  emphasized  by  recent  sightings  of  Ameri- 
can POW's  in  Indochina.  Following  la  a 
synopsis  of  three  representative  llve-slght- 
Ing  reports  received  directly  by  the  League: 

(1)  The  friend  of  one  source  reports  that 
he  was  sleeping  on  a  broken  down  bus  en- 
route  to  Saigon  In  September  1978.  when  gun 
shots  were  heard  and  many  people  ap- 
proached the  bus  requesting  that  all  passen- 
gers disembark  to  be  checked.  The  Individ- 
uals were  resistance  soldlen,  ranging  In  age 
from  30  to  40  years:  they  were  bearded  and 
had  long  hatr.  Among  the  eight  soldiers  were 
three  Americans  who  wore  Jeans  and  spoke 
fluent  Vietnamese.  The  Americans  said  that 
when  SalsoD  fell  to  the  conmiunlsts  they 
were  left  behind  and  had  to  hide.  Originally 
there  were  five  Americans  but  two  had  died. 
The  Americans  asked  that  their  names  and 
the  fact  that  thev  are  alive  In  Vietnam  be 
transmitted  to  the  U.S..  but  the  source's 
friend  had  forgotten  the  names. 

(3)  This  Bource  reported  that  after  the 
communists  took  control  of  the  Mekong 
DelU  he  was  forced  to  go  to  a  'Yeeducatlan'* 


camp  at  Lo  Te  Can  Tho.  Tlie  camp  was 
the  former  Can  Tho  prison  and  held  about 
800  people,  from  lieutenants  to  generals. 
Including  foreigners.  There  were  three 
Americans  In  the  camp.  The  source  saw 
them  everyday  as  they  worked  with  him  in 
Janitorial  and  cleaning  tasks.  The  source 
did  not  know  their  names,  but  did  know 
their  ranks  because  the  communists  kept 
NCOS  with  NCOS,  officers  with  officers,  and 
so  on.  The  source  reports  that  "the  Ameri- 
can major  died  at  the  camp.  He  was  a  tall, 
white  naval  officer  who  was  stationed  In 
Chau  Doc."  The  source  added  that  among 
the  three  American  POW's  was  a  black  cor- 
poral and  a  white  master  sergeant.  He  also 
provided  details  regarding  burial  of  the 
major  and  removal  of  the  two  remaining 
Americans  to  an  unknown  location. 

(3)  The  source  of  this  report,  a  former 
Vietnamese  employee  of  USAID,  states  that 
in  December  1976  he  was  stopped  while  driv- 
ing his  taxi  In  Thakak,  Laos,  and  arrested 
when  his  USAID  Identification  card  was  dis- 
covered. He  was  transported  by  truck  to 
Vlenxay.  Laos,  and  from  there  travelled 
about  three  and  one-half  hours  to  a  camp 
surrounded  by  bamboo  trees.  He  says  that 
there  was  a  natural  cave  at  the  mountain 
(the  source  provided  expUclt  detail  on  the 
cave  area)  which  was  used  to  hold  prisoners. 
He  saw  five  Caucasian  prisoners  held  In  the 
cave  and  was  told  they  were  American  pUots. 
All  five  men  were  white,  and  approximately 
6  feet  In  height.  One  prisoner,  who  was 
slightly  shorter  than  the  others,  had  mixed 
white  and  dark  hair.  Three  of  the  prisoners 
liad  light  brown  hair  and  the  last  prisoner 
also  had  whitish  dark  hair.  The  source  no- 
ticed a  gold  ring  on  one  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  light  brown  hair  and  also  noted  that  the 
men  had  a  red  rash  around  their  ankles.  The 
source  was  held  at  the  camp,  tied  up  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  cave,  for  one  month 
Di'rlng  this  time  he  said  there  were  13 
guards,  all  armed  with  AK  47  rifles.  In 
February  1976  he  was  taken  to  another  camp 
where  he  was  held  untu  late  1978  ThU  source 
has  provided  a  sworn  affidavit  and  Is  willing 
to  talk  with  DIA  and  l>e  polygraphed  for 
truthfulness. 

Vietnam  faces  critical  problems  which 
we,  here  In  the  United  States,  find  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Fear  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  (PRO)  governs  all  foreign  poUey 
decisions.  Including  cooperation  on  the 
POW/MTA  issue.  There  Is  constant  reference 
to  U.S./PRC  "coUuslon"  in  a  hostile  policy 
toward  the  SRV.  In  reply  to  U.S.  lnqulrl«^ 
the  standard  Vietnamese  response  cites  their 
inabiUty  to  cooperate  in  search  or  accounting 
activities  due  to  full  manpower  utilization 
to  defend  against  the  threat  of  attack  from 
tbePBC. 

Nevertheless.  U  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  a  means  can  be  found  to  resolve  thL' 
problem.  The  answer  In  Iran  was  economic 
Where  does  the  answer  lie  in  Vietnam?  The 
U.S.  must  approach  the  problem  with  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  dif- 
fmences  but  without  a  conciliatory  attitude 
of  self-recrlmlnation.  We  must  not  render 
invalid  our  purpoee  for  involvement  In  In- 
dochina. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  SRV  wants 
normal  relations  with  the  U.S.  to  serve  ax 
a  buffer  against  alleged  PRC  "hegemony" 
and  overdependence  upon  the  USSR.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.  should  not  even  consider  nor- 
malization of  relations  with  the  S.R.V.  un- 
der the  present  circumstances.  The  answer 
might  lie  in  the  area  of  mutual  humanltar- 
ian  benefit.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  deal 
with  this  longstanding  dilemma,  it  Is  pos- 
sible. Realism  has  been  sorely  lac''lng  In  past 
efforts,  and  It  needs  to  be  reinstated  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Now  is  the  time  to  end 
this  tragic  holdover  from  a  purposefully  for- 
gotten era. 

The  famUles  of  these  unaccounted  for 
Americans  have  waited  for  many  years,  most 


for  more  than  a  decade,  to  receive  word  on 
their  missing  loved  ones.  The  unified  support 
of  a  concerned  America  may  be  the  catalyst 
necessary  to  help  end  that  uncertainty. 

APcaSPBCTXVK  OW  THE  POW/MIA  lasoB 

(MaJ.  Oen.  John  K.  Singlaub) 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  United 
States  hostages  from  Iran,  President  Reagan 
r:f,;:r;d  lo  ibem  as  "prisoners,"  emphasising 
by  that  word  that  the  government  of  Iran.  In 
attacking  the  MB.  embassy  and  holding  U.8. 
officials  against  their  will,  had  conducted  a 
warlike  act.  "Hie  term  rejected  tbe  idea  that  a 
group  of  "students"  had  been  engaged  in  es- 
tortlon. 

According  to  international  law.  the  Presi- 
dent was  on  sound  grotuids.  The  criminal 
act,  which  continued  for  fourteen  months, 
was  the  responslbUlty  of  the  government  of 
Iran.  The  government  cannot  conveniently 
shift  that  responslbUlty  to  some  tenorlst 
group. 

To  discourage  such  crimes  against  Interna- 
tional law  in  the  future.  President  Reagan 
went  on  record,  saying  that  it  would  be  tho 
policy  of  his  Administration  to  take  "swift 
retribution"  against  the  offending  power. 

It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Halg  announced  that  It 
would  be  United  States  policy  In  the  future 
to  give  priority  to  combatting  terrorism. 

In  those  first  few  hours  In  office,  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  bad  de- 
clared that  arms  limitation  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  linked  to  its  con- 
duct in  the  international  arena. 

At  first  glance,  it  may  appear  ttiat  tbeee 
policy  statements  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  subject  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  I  am 
confident  that  the  bold  statemenU  by  the 
n«w  President  and  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  went  weU  beyond  the  breach  of  inter- 
national law  l>y  the  government  of  Iran.  My 
feeling  Is  that  President  Reagan  and  Secre- 
tary Halg  were  both  Uilnking  back  to  the 
POW  problems  associated  with  tbe  Korean 
and  Vietnamese  wars. 

Since  the  return  of  the  US.  "prtooners" 
from  Iran,  the  newspapers  have  featured 
numerous  stories  reminding  us  that  many 
UB.  mUltary  personnel  endured  unbellevea- 
ble  physical  ami  psychological  abuse  In  Viet- 
namese prison  camps,  some  for  over  eight 
years,  and  that  other  "dvUian"  prisoners, 
such  as  Frank  Emmick,  suffered  in  Cuban 
prisons  for  even  more  years  ttian  that — In 
the  case  of  E&unick,  over  fourteen  years. 

There  is  new  evidence  that  some  mUitary 
personnel  are  stUl  being  held  in  Vietnam, 
and  some  UB.  citizens  are  still  languishing 
in  Castro  Gulags. 

Tbe  piofessicmal  mlUtary  man  knows  that 
if  he  is  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  he  can- 
not expect  his  captors  to  treat  him  humane- 
ly. Many  nations  are  not  slgnatortes  to  the 
Geneva  and  Hagiie  Conventiona 

More  important,  new  revolatlonary  gov- 
ernments, especiaUy  communist  govcm- 
meits,  view  warfare  as  an  economic  and 
class  struggle.  These  governments  see  the 
mUltary  efforts  of  opposing  nations  as  po- 
litical and  ideological  Crimea,  and  prlaonsn 
of  war  from  enemy  armlea,  therefore,  have 
no  claim  to  protection  tmder  IntemaUotial 
Uw. 

It  was  within  that  frame  of  refOTenee  tbet 
the  North  Korean  and  North  Vietnamese 
governments  treated  captiued  UB.  military 
personnel.  Those  governments  refused  to 
apply  any  of  tbe  International  codes  that 
ha^e  been  devised  over  the  centuries  to 
civUlee  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Quite  frequently  those  governments  tried 
UB.  militairy  personnel  In  revoluntlanary  or 
people's  cotirts  for  political  crimes.  In  the 
case  of  Tran.  our  prisoners  were  threatened 
freouenMv  with  such  trials,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer 
was  so  tried. 
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TIM  dMtakiBautan  in  tba  nav 
AdmlnlatnttoB  tuct  maaof  nrlous  mlUUry 
poUey  prabMnu,  nvwrat  n(w<llBf  ^^  "bo- 
rate aiul  ««Uu«  or  ftrmad  fonw  p«noiui«l. 
FMT  will  b«  mora  Important  than  tboM  tb«t 
vUl  nl*t*  to  military  pwxonnal  wtto  b«eom« 
prtaonm  of  rvrolutlonmry  govvmmanta. 

What  nilw  of  warfar*  ibould  ba  loUowad 
In  eoaflleta  wltb  ravolutioaary  govanuaantaf 
What  eodaa  of  oondnet  abould  UA  military 
paiaonnal  ba  axpactad  to  foUow  If  takan 
priaonar  In  sucta  oonflicta?  What  apaclal 
aOorta  abould  b«  made  to  fraa  UB.  military 
pafBoanal  bald  in  ttaa  prlaona  of  rarolu- 
tlooary  govammantaf 

If  UB.  mlUtary  paiaonnal  ara  to  aooapt 
tba  obligation  to  rtak  imprlaonmant  and  to 
rtak  tbalr  llT«a  In  cotnbat  agalnat  rarolu- 
tionary  goTommanta.  what  ara  tba  obllga- 
Uona  of  tba  VS.  govammant  on  tbalr  ba- 
balff 

It  la  ttma  tbaaa  qnaatlona 
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THB  UJB.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
we  b«T«  seen  a  great  deal  of  dlsciusion 
not  only  here  on  the  floor  and  In  the 
committee  rooms,  but  In  the  media  about 
the  Issues  facing  the  UJS.  Postal  Senr- 
ice.  The  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service. 
Post  Qfllce.  and  General  Services  has 
already  held  three  hearings  on  postal 
matters  and  we  have  another  scheduled 
on  April  29  at  S  ajn.  in  room  3302  to  take 
testimony  on  the  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion (8.  Res.  11,  S.  539.  and  S.  678)  deal- 
ing with  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posed ''ZIP+4"  9-dlgit  ZIP  code. 

I  cannot  remember  as  much  interest  in 
postal  matters  on  a  prolonged  basis  since 
tbe  Postal  Rearganisatlon  Act  of  1970 
and  quite  frankly  I  am  pleased.  There  is 
•tm  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  the  role  of  Congress  in  regards  to 
the  UB.  Postal  Service.  Increased  con- 
•resskmal  attention  not  only  helps  to 
•eC  the  record  straight  regarding  the  con- 
crenkmal  role  but  wiU  help  us  focus 
attcDttan  on  the  needs  and  successes  of 
the  UJB.  Postal  Service. 

I  noticed  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  enUtled  "A  Winning,  Los- 
ing Tear"  outlining  the  successes  and 
ebaOenges  ahead  for  the  Postal  Service. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  excellent 
editorial  be  Printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

lliere  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
asfoDowi: 

TSB  PoancAana  Oama*!., 
Wmahlngtim.  D.C.,  Feltruara  23,  l»tl 
Hon.  TiD  Srvsms. 
VX  Semmtm. 
Wmakimptom.  D.O. 

I^M  T*a:  At  tlmaa  ana  who  la  too  eloae 
to  tlia  aena  loaaa  tala  obiectlTtty  in  aaaeasing 
raaoHa  of  hla  organlaatton.  I  want  to  share 
with  y<ra  tha  cndoaad  copy  of  an  editorial 
»oni  tha  VMimary  lo  adltloa  of  the  Kanaaa 
City  Tlmaa  which  I  think  teUa  the  Foetal 
owvlea  atory  for  Plaoal  Tear  lOao. 


WiLLUM  F. 


A  WumiMa,  Loanra  Tua 
I^JLT^S^  ^  Poatmaatar  Oanaral 

SJ!rl.i  ^S?**"***  loaa  of  ttoe  million 

^  SS?^.S  !•  ^^-  •*'"  ""UlSrSSt  Sr 
ooa  tuag  the  financial  parf ormanoa  of  tha 


agency  must  properly  ba  maaaured  over  a 
longer  tlma  span,  aueh  aa  a  regular  thraa- 
yaar  Intarral  batwaan  general  rata  Increaaas 
which  Bolgar  would  Ilka  to  »f  esUbUahed. 
another  factor  tilting  tha  acalee  heaTUy  la  the 
periodic  renegotiation  of  the  postal  employ- 
eea'  labor  contract — which  comea  up  this 
aummar — inaamueh  as  labor  ooata  amount  to 
mora  than  88  percent  of  the  postal  budget. 
One  raaaon  why  Botger  calls  tbe  year  ended 
laat  Sept.  SO  a  "banner  year."  poaalbly  tbe 
beat  alnce  the  nation's  poetolBoe  was  reorga- 
nised In  1970.  la  that  the  subaldy  which  Con- 
graaa  regularly  provldea  to  tha  operation  was 
reduced  by  $83  million,  to  only  4  percent  of 
the  budget,  wberaaa  10  yeara  ago  it  had  to 
provide  35  percent.  Another  Is  that  mall  vol- 
ume Ineraaaad  by  SJl  blUlon  plecea  to  a  record 
108.3  billion,  and  even  parcel  poet  volume, 
which  had  declined  for  18  yean  under  Inroads 
by  the  private  United  Parcel  Service,  roae  a 
modest  3.4  percent.  The  8308  million  deficit 
for  the  year,  moreover,  must  be  measured 
against  a  projected  loaa  of  twice  that  amount 
In  a  year  of  business  reoeaalon. 

Tlie  record  volume  of  mall  handled  haa  to 
ba  aeen  against  the  near-collapae  of  the  old 
Poatofflca  Department  before  reorganization 
under  tha  then-prevailing  load,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  electronic  communications 
and  fund  transfers  would  cut  sharply  Into 
postal  volume.  It  may  yet  In  tbe  yeaia  ahead. 
Bolger  still  hopea  for  a  smooth  changeover 
thla  summer  to  the  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  Code — 
primarily  for  high-volume  mailers  who  are 
the  mainstay  of  the  service,  rather  than  for 
Indlvlduala — as  a  device  which,  by  Increasing 
automated  mall  h*n<tiing  should  cut  coata 
and  Improve  service. 

Ha  la  alao  hoping  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion thU  spring  will  grant  the  full  req\ieat  to 
ralaa  first-claaa  rates  to  30  cents  (from  16) 
with  Increases  (or  other  classes  also.  Thla  is  a 
ataap  booat.  sure  to  be  unpopular,  but  Bolger 
clearly  la  continuing  to  pursue  the  dlfflcult 
goal  of  Postal  Service  self-suffldancy  declared 
In  1970.  Tbe  question  of  whether  postal  pa- 
trons might  prefer  a  deficit  operation,  aubsl- 
tlliail  by  the  government  as  so  many  trans- 
porUUon  and  essential  servicaa  already  are, 
haa  baan  set  aside  at  least  for  now. 


THE  BRAVERY  OP  THE  HieCKgr 
SERVICE  AND  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE  DURINO  THE 
REAOAN  ASSASSINATION  AT- 
TEMPT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  comment  about  the  brav- 
ery and  courage  of  the  Secret  Service 
and  District  of  Columbia  Police  person- 
nel who  were  on  the  scene  during  the 
attempted  assassination  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan  on  March  30. 

Secret  Service  men  Timothy  McCar- 
thy, who  took  a  bullet  that  was  meant 
for  the  President,  and  Jerry  Parr,  who 
quickly  threw  himself  on  the  President 
during  the  gunfire,  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. They  are,  of  course,  trained 
to  put  themselves  between  an  assailant 
and  the  President,  but  they  seemed  big- 
ger than  life  with  their  presence  of  mind 
and  quick  thinking. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  15  further  expresses  my  sentiments 
concerning  Metropolitan  Police  Sgt.  Her- 
bert Oranger  and  OfDcer  Leon  Swain, 
who  were  assigned  to  the  Preddential 
detail  that  day.  As  the  shots  were  being 
fired,  the  two  headed  straight  for  the 
suspect  to  stop  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
excellent  news  story  on  these  dedicated 
officers  with  my  rftllfagufiB.  i  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  this  article  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rccou. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

mnnsjiiiruu)  OmoBs  om  thx  Job 
Third  District  Pcrilce  Offlcer  Leoa  Swain's 
back  was  up  against  the  president's  limou- 
sine. "I  heard  the  first  shot,"  he  recalls,  "and 
I  ducked.  Then  I  heard  the  double  ahot  and 
I  ducked  lower.  I  look  over  my  (left)  shoul- 
der and  see  (Secret  Service  agent  Jerry)  Parr 
pick  up  the  president  by  the  seat  of  tha 
panta  and  throw  him  into  tha  llmo.  I 
thought,  'the  m —  f —  haa  ahot  the  praal- 
dent!'" 

Swain  and  six  other  Third  District  poUca 
officers  had  been  assigned  the  presidential 
detail  March  30  In  front  of  the  Waahlngton 
Hilton.  Aa  the  six  shota  were  fired,  as  the 
four  men — litcludlng  the  prealdent — ware 
wounded,  as  aides  dove  for  cover  and  tha 
crowd  screamed.  Swain  and  bis  sergeant. 
Herbert  Oranger,  headed  atralgbt  through 
the  volley  toward  the  suspect. 

Oranger  was  near  the  wall  outalda  tta 
VIP  entrance  to  the  Waahlngton  Hilton,  fac- 
ing Swain.  He  walked  between  President  Baa- 
gan,  his  canine  corps  ofllcar  Thomaa  Dala- 
banty,  and  the  crowd.  In  news  photographa 
of  the  aasasalnaUon  attempts  he  Is  desig- 
nated as  "an  unidentified  policeman."  Swain 
was  crouched  between  Secret  Service  agent 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  White  House  deputy 
chief  of  staff  Michael  Daavar.  Although 
prominent  in  photographa  taken  from  tbe 
prealdent's  left,  Swain,  the  only  one  ot  eight 
men  grouped  around  the  llmo  looking  at  tha 
aaaaUant,  isn't  identified  even  as  unidenti- 
fied. Oranger  was  the  first  of  the  preetdent's 
gtiard  to  lay  handa  on  the  man  that  he 
muM^— aa  police  offlcer  and  one  of  the  few 
eyewltneaaes  to  the  actual  gunning — refer 
to  as  "the  suspect."  Swain  was  right  behind 
blm. 

The  shooting  began.  Swain,  at  tha  limou- 
sine, "felt  something.  I  dldnt  know  I  tooH  a 
bullet  in  the  hat.  I  wasn't  stire  what  it  waa. 
There  waa  no  pain.  So  I  figured  I  waant  hit." 
His  right  forearm  moved  out  violently,  a 
football-blocking  move,  a  forearm  shiver.  It 
helped  move  aide  Deavar  even  faster  than  he 
waa  already  moving  to  crouch  behind  the 
limousine. 

"I  give  the  arm  to  Daavar.  I  dldnt  think 
about  pulling  my  gun  ...  (to  ahoot  Into  a 
civilian  crowd)  that'a  not  in  our  training.  I 
aaa  tha  guy.  I  know  where  he'a  at.  He'a  atand- 
ing  there  sort  of  crouched.  I  think  ba'a  get- 
ting off  another  round.  Next  thing  I  know 
I'm  charging  off  into  tha  crowd. 

"It  seams  like  It  took  foraver  to  move.  Ton 
could  aaa  tha  gun  moving.  Tou  could  aee  tha 
cylinder  revolve.  Tou  tell  youraelf  to  move, 
to  move.  It  seemed  like  I  waa  in  a  void.  It 
seemed  like  nothing  waa  happening.  Tbara 
are  odd  things  like  that,  where  you  break 
time  down,  where  you  jump  back  to  slow 
motion. 

"Everything  slows  down.  Tbara  la  a  man 
walking  in  front  of  ma.  It  tuma  out  to  ba 
Brady.  If  Brady  badnt  took  it  In  the  bead,  I 
would  have  taken  it  right  between  the  eyaa. 
I  didn't  know  be  waa  abot.  I  looked  back  and 
saw  him  on  the  ground."  White  House  praas 
secretary  Jamea  Brady,  as  horrlflad  teI<>vlalon 
viewers  saw.  waa  gravely  wounded,  blood 
pouring  from  bis  tampla. 

"Tbara's  no  way  of  daaerlblng  your  reaction 
(to  a  gunman).  It'a  a  revanga  thing.  Pollea 
are  aomawbat  macho.  Tou  want  to  make  sura 
you  get  a  piece  of  him.  Tou  duck.  Then  you 
go  after  him.  Tou  rush  him  Tou  push  him 
against  the  wall." 

Then  the  Secret  Servloa  and  the  dvlUana 
piled  on. 

"I  think  you  scared  them."  says  Oranger  to 
Swain.  "Tou  were  shouting."  Oranger  la  not 
dlaplaaaad  by  the  Idea  that  two  flatfoota  with- 
out mUltaiy  oombat  training — ~TIm  tblxd 
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district  gives  yoo  oooabat  tralafag."  he 
war*  tba  first  to  get  thalr  taaads  OB  fbe 
pact.  And  alao  partaapa  to  aeaie.  with 
uKogbtf  wonU,  tha  slagant.  bnalnaaa-suitad. 
TCSt-poakstad.  eoUapilbto<4Baetalaa-ctm-toC- 
ing  Sacrat  Servloa  Agents. 

Laon  Swain  grlna.  Ha  raealls  bow  be  was 
shouting  obsoanlUaa.  "Tba  toudar  yon  yeu 
and  tha  wocaa  language  yen  naa."  ba  aaya. 
"the  mora  people  ara  atartlad  by  It.  Faopla 
hold  up  momentarUy.  At  Utb  and  U,  tbatii 
what  worka." 

Prosen-frama  news  film  shot  by  NBC  cam- 
eraman Sheldon  Flelman  ahowa,  on  tba  right, 
a  hand  with  a  gun.  Tba  prone  bodlaa  of 
Brady,  IMalMUity,  and  tba  black-bag  canylng 
praaldantlal  miUtaiy  aide,  diving  for  oovar, 
ara  In  tha  foraground.  In  tba  ba^ground. 
agent  MoCarthy  la  lifted  off  bis  feet  by  tba 
impact  of  hla  gonabot  wound.  His  face  U 
above  camata  range.  Tbara  ara  no  faoaa  in 
thU  picture.  SUgbUy  to  tba  rigbt  ot  tha  Una 
of  fire,  there  U  a  baggy  wrinkled  blaA  rain- 
coat and  a  band  movli«  atralgbt  toward  tha 
gtm-flrlng  gun.  That  la  Oranger.  Ba  grabbed 
the  aumMcfs  doubla-fiatad  grip  upon  tba  pla- 
tol.  Ha  than  forced  tha  gunman's  ama  down, 
aa  Swain  grabbed  bis  body  fraas  tbe  other 
aide. 

Bays  Swain:  "When  I  got  there.  Sgt.  Oran- 
ger waa  already  going  down  Ills  handa." 

Oranger  can  only  explain  how  one  feels 
walking  straight  toward  a  firing  pistol  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  think  It  waa  real.  "My 
honest  feeling  was  that  be  waa  abooUng  a 
blank  gun  to  scare  everybody,"  aaya  Orangar. 
"It  dldnt  sound  Ilka  a  real  gun.  My  reac- 
tion waa  to  get  him  and  aubdua  him.  I 
waant  aaylng  reach  for  your  own  gun.  I 
waant  aayli«  ha  could  turn  a  little  and  ahoot 
at  you.  It  aoundad  like  a  blank.  I  had  never 
been  on  the  scene  wban  tbe  praaldent  waa 
shot  at,"  says  Orangar.  looklnc  back  Iron- 
IcaUy  at  bU  own  dlabeUef. 

"I  thought  It  waa  a  prank.  My  oonoentra- 
tion  waa  on  the  gun  In  bla  band.  I  dldnt 
think  it  was  any  threat.  I  dldnt  know  any- 
body was  shot  untU  after  wa  oomplated  tba 
handcuffing.  I  had  ahold  of  Ills  right  band. 
Somebody  alaa  had  abold  of  bis  left  band. 
I  dont  even  know  wboaa  bandcnffa  wa  used. 
"My  only  regret— tba  only  thing  I  worry 
about  now.  or  think  ahoot.  la  that  I  could 
have  moved  faatar  toward  lilm.  After  tba  first 
shot,  everything  waa  In  alow  motion.  Fd  Just 
coma  down  on  my  left  foot.  I  had  to  swing 
my  right  foot  around  to  go  toward  him.  It 
Just  seamed  like  it  took  a  long  ttma." 

Oranger  i||r"«— ■  aa  "a  cheap  abot"  criti- 
cism that  aacurlty  for  tha  prealdent  waa  lax. 
Aaked  if  tba  auapaet  waa  In  tba  crowd  he'd 
been  watching  for  more  than  an  hour.  Oran- 
ger aaya  only.  "Poaalbly." 

Tha  suspect  waa  first  bustled  to  Oranger'a 
squad  car.  The  door  waa  locked.  It  would 
not  open.  Thla  haa  become  tbe  subject  of 
Jocularity  between  tbe  two  man. 

Whan  they  could  not  get  tbe  door  of  Oran- 
ger'a aquad  car  ooen.  tba  auapaet  waa  huatlad 
to  Swain's  car.  Swain  drove  to  poUoa  head- 
quarters downtown.  There  la  tbe  bomlrtrta 
aquad  room,  dlacuaalon  over  wbo  got  Juila- 
dlctlon  over  tbe  prize  subleet  waa  at  aome 
eaotarle  ooaoam.  Swain  liillsil  that  tbe 
matal  Insert  bearing  bis  badge  nuBBbar  bad 
fallen  out  of  hla  badge  during  tba  aeuffla. 
The  D.C.  poUca  Third  INstrlet  role  In  ap- 
prehending tbe  suspect  wee  aleo  scmabow 
lost  In  tha  abuflte.  tbay  aay.  But  tban.  and 
now.  there  la  but  one  question  and  one  qoaa- 
tlon  only:  BOw  la  Dalabaaty?  Tblrd  Dlstrtet 
buddlaa  vlalt  tba  wounded  oOear  dally.  "Ha 
may  look  grompy."  ssys  Swala.  "Bat  be  likes 
to  Uugb  and  Joke." 

That  la  an  wasantlal  aaiety  valre  on  oom- 
bat  duty  in  the  third  dlatrlet.  one  humane 
point  of  contact  between  tbe  two  aaamlngly 
disparate  odteera. 

Patrol  S«qipart  Section  auparviaor  Oranger, 
84.  auburban.  married,  metlwilom,  firoes  op- 


Btata  New  York,  came  to  police  tba  Mg  poly- 
glot elty  becauae  it  is  not  routine  work.  He 
■tqMTvlaaa  tba  section's  canine  aquad.  CrUnl- 
nal  warrant  aarvloa  oflUsar  Swain.  98.  aapa- 
rated  ("Tbey  aay  policemen  are  aaoond  only 
to  actors  In  tbalr  divorce  rataa").  voluble, 
bom  and  bred  In  Waahlngton.  homswogglad 
by  a  Cardoso  High  School  guidance  coun- 
selor Into  taking  the  police  cadet  entrance 
^».—  •^ou  dont  ba  a  ptdloa  cadet  and  be  at 
OsMkiao."  ba  langha  "Tou  get  kUled." 

A  aanaa  of  where  you  are.  tba  daUy  ex- 
pectation of  one's  own  violent  death.  Is 
avoided.  Tbara  are  Jokaa.  instead.  Tha  ghetto 
kid  twlta  bla  boaa  about  the  non-funetlon- 
Uig  ear  door,  calla  hla  moompatant.  Tbe 
country  boy  twits  the  ofllcar  about  hU  love 
Ufa.  The  big  yuck,  getting  Into  the  aquad 
car  to  go  to  the  HUton  that  Monday  aftw- 
noon.  waa  how  injurlaa  austalnad  on  praal- 
danttal  detail  are  100  percent  paid  tor  by  tha 
D.C.  and  Federal  govemmanta. 

There  la  a  senaa  of  dl^lacament— to 
Oranger.  the  gun  waa  not  real.  Swain  went 
home  that  night  and  Inatead  of  getting 
nervous,  "ate  everything  In  Bight.  Peanut 
butter.  Tuna  fish.  Crackers.  Soda."  Both 
man  Joke  about  having  to  aee  photographa 
of  tbe  aaaasalnatlan  attempt  to  prove  that 
tbay— and  not  Just  ttaa  Secret  Service— were 
really  there. 

Tbalr  Uvea,  or  the  part  tbeyOl  talk  about, 
are  beck  to  standard  cop  beefa  and  routines. 
They  "bust  their  tail*  off"  to  get  criminals 
that  the  courts  set  free  on  their  own  re- 
cognlaanoe.  There  is  the  purgatory  of  paper- 
work. There  u  tha  etiquette  of  being  Just 
one  of  tbe  men. 

In  January,  after  four  yeara  of  requisi- 
tions. Swain  flnaUy  got  two  new  soft  caps  to 
replace  tba  dirty  old  onee.  "Plrat  time  I  had 
one  on  my  bead  waa  for  the  inauguraUon," 
be  aaya.  He  now  has  one  new  soft  cap.  He 
keeps  It  locked  up.  The  one  with  the  bullet 
hole  In  It  be  thinks  u  In  the  poaaeaalon  of 
tbamBI. 

TMay.  Oranger^  regulation  cUp-on  tie 
kaape  failing  off.  Ha  la  fining  out  forma, 
atralgbtanlng  out  overtime.  Every  tlma  a 
poUoa  dog  bits  somebody,  Oranger  liaa  a 
form  to  fiU  out.  He  bad  to  flU  out  Delaban- 
tylB  pwvon^'  injury  form.  When  Delabanty^ 
uniform  was  cut  off  of  him  by  medics. 
Oranger  liad  to  flU  out  a  uniform  damage 
form.  And  Delahanty'B  poUce  dog.  Kirk, 
wboee  lUneaa  waa  tba  reason  Dalalianty  was 
mrtgnwl  that  Monday  to  the  prealdentlal  de- 
tail, la  stIU  sick.  That  bothers  Oranger.  Kirk 
la  atlll  on  medication,  and  will  be  for  a  long 
time. 

Oelabanty  la  feeling  much  better,  though, 
and  Oranger  iiiiiims  to  find  It  unusual  tbat 
tba  world  outside  t»'e  Proth«rb-o-'  <!oe« 
not  vlalt  Dalabanty  daUy,  tbat  strangwe  de 
not  understand  that  cops  everywhere  were 
bit  by  tbe  devastator  bullet  In  Delabanty's 


bood.   tbe  sense   tbat  nest  time  win   be 


They've  gotten  Uttle  rboognltloii— 4o 
ralaaa.  no  promotlona,  no  Identification  Unas 
under  the  pictures  In  the  gloaay  newa  maga- 
Blnaa.  Tbay  did  get  a  commendation  from 
City  Coundlwoeoen  Betty  Ann  Kane  which 
came  down  to.  aa  Orangar  aaya.  deprecation 
bimaalf.  "on  ao-and-ao  day  you  were  top 
dog." 

"We>e  not  grabbing  for  glory."  aays 
Swain.  "It's  Just  a  stcry." 

If  tbey  aotight  glory,  tha  Third  District 
brotberbood  would  rib  them  nnmerdfnUy. 
Swain  has  stopped  nicknaming  his  sergeant 
"TUl"  and  started  calling  bbn  "SpIaSh." 
Snorts  Swain:  "His  hometown  paper  caUed 
up.  Wanted  a  picture  to  aplaab  aU  over  tbe 
front  page."   Oranger  looka   at   bla  ablny 


A  aanaa  of  where  yon  ara.  and  where  you 
could  be  klUad.  Tbat  Is  the  one  obaoenlty 
tbe  eonnolaaeura  of  Junklaa.  ptaqpa.  burglars, 
bookera.  pnabara.  murdarara  and  cbUd  mo- 
I  cannot  diacuaa.  Modaaty.  tbe  brotber- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  LOUIS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day. I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late  Joe 
Louis.  America,  as  a  nation,  has  been 
moved  by  tbe  passing  of  this  great  man. 
Just  as  the  success  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
made  us  proud  and  taught  U8  what  we 
can  do  as  an  undivided  people.  Joe  Ixmls 
lifted  the  American  spirit  during  the 
troubled  days  of  the  1930's  and  IMfrs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  different  per- 
spectives in  the  life  of  Joe  Louis,  but  one 
c<Hnment  is  unchallenged— this  man  of 
courage  and  dignity  was  a  true  American 
hero.  He  was  a  hero  for  all  <tf  ua.  al- 
though  our  reasons  may  differ.  For  sooM, 
he  represented  a  hope  for  a  better  fu- 
ture: for  many,  he  stood  for  the  un- 
limited strength  uid  IndnmltaWe  qilrtt 
of  America;  for  stm  others,  he  portrayed 
the  skilled  boxer  who.  in  his  prime,  was 
invincible. 

However,  the  one  quattty  that  I  mort 
admired  in  Joe  Louis  was  the  afaiUtj  to 
rise  to  the  occasion.  A  true  hero  not  only 
has  the  skills  to  perform  tremendously, 
he  has  the  ability  to  produce  those 
feats  at  the  rl^t  moment  in  hlstary. 
Joe  Louis  was  always  there  when  Amer- 
ica needed  him.  m  the  1930's,  he  defeated 
German  boxer  Max  Schmrilng,  a  stun- 
ning blow  against  the  highly  touted 
Nazi  fh^wipinm  During  the  war  which 
followed,  when  America  again  shattered 
Hitler's  myth.  Joe  Louis  came  forward 
when  his  country  called.  Refoslnc  to 
dodge  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  Joined 
the  Aimy  and  spent  4  years  llftlnc  the 
morale  of  his  comrades  and  of  our  irtMile 
Nation.  Joe  Louis  could  have  avoided  this 
duty,  but  instead  he  answered  hie  eoun- 
try  in  time  of  need,  and  throui^  his  ac- 
tions, he  gave  full  deOnition  to  the 
words,  "serving  one's  country." 

Mr.  President,  Joe  Louis  put  his  eoun- 
tiy  first,  and  for  that  reason  he  will 
always  be  the  American  champlnn  B 
was  most  appropriate  that  Joe  Louis  was 
buried  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
because  future  generations  will  now  Iw 
able  to  see  his  grave  when  they  vUt  tti* 
NaUoi's  CaidtaL  It  is  important  for 
them  to  know  that  people  Hke  Joe  Loola. 
with  his  unvanqulshed  spirit  and  his  un- 
swerving loyalty,  are  the  people  idio 
have  made  America  great. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmooB  con- 
sent that  certain  articles  on  Joe  Louis 
follow  these  comments  In  the  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa. 
as  fcdlows: 

(Prom  tbe  Waahlngton  Post.  Apr.  14.  19S1] 
Jos  Loois 


Were  It  merely  that  Joe  liouls  was  tha  bast 
heavyweight  boxer  of  aU  tlma.  tboae  of  m 
wbo  are  not  nuta  about  boxing  might  leave 
apprecUtlons  of  tha  man  to  tba  rlngrida  bla- 
toilana.  But  Joe  Lonla.  who  died  Sunday  m 
Laa  Vegaa  at  tba  age  of  08.  waa  not  only  tha 
beat  in  hla  buslnaas.  but  alao  an  Amarlean 
folk  hero  at  a  time  wban  thaae  ranks  ware 
not  asaeUy  bursting  with  Amarteana  of  color. 
Tbe  enormona  appeal  of  tba  "Brown  Booib- 
er"  waa  aa  a  aymbol  of  uneompUcatad  pfaya- 
Ical  and  moral  atrengtb.  booasty  and 
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\  ttM  buabl*.  eoUon-fl*M  eouatry  b*- 
lof  JoMpb  LoolaBuTOwtn  AUImmm 
tbraocb  Vbm  hwmhllin.  yth«Me  AbaI  yaMS  a< 
•  Mok  BMi  vbow  tortuDM  had  dlMppMrwl. 
ttMi*  «■•  mhMiji  ft  ipMial  dtgBlty  to  him. 
nay  o(  ua  wlaead  wImb  Uits  grMt 
«M  Ndooad  to  odd  Jobs  In  a  Md 
to  i«eo««r  ftom  too  lauiy  y«on  oT  fl- 
nalvato.  Umm  mlsfUrtunM  nwnr 
rMlly  dtixiUd  from  Um  hiwuw  of  thU 


Pmlao*  In  Lm  Vagaa.  wbara  Loula  workad  aa 


TB^if^  ytna%  Amarteaaa  may  not  raadlly 
kttfy  wttb  tiM  popolailty  and  raapaet  that 
I  amafod.  alnaa  ha  waa  not  a  man  of 
ha  waa  not  artleu- 
'  waa  ha  acta  to  throw  hUoaalf  Tlalhly 
Into  mawhaa  or  othw  damcoatiatUna.  "Soma 
folks  ahout.  aoma  hoUar.  soma  mar^  and 
aooM  «aaxr  ha  onea  aatd.  -may  do  tt  thair 
way.  I  do  tt  ataa." 

■la  wny.  aa  an  artlela  In  Bwny  masaalna 
by  OkiBlar  Hmtna  notad.  waa  to  ftva  lna|>ln- 
tion  to  "dowB-traddan  and  daairiaad  paopla. 
Whan  Joa  Looto  fOntht.  blaeka  In  ghattoa 
aoraaa  tha  land  w«ra  Indooia  gludad  to  thalr 
ndlaa.  and  whan  Loula  won.  aa  ha  naarly  al- 
ways did.  thay  hit  tha  atraata  ...  in  oalabra- 
tton.  ror  Joa^  vletary  waa  thatr  vletory.  a 
of  atrlklnc  bade.  .  .  .  Loula  waa  tha 
itlaa  on  whoaa  bmad  ahonldan  blaeka 
I  Uftad."  And  baoauaa  thla  aklll  and  popu- 
laMty  etowad  tha  haavy  oolor  Unca  of  tha 
day  ao  ipaetaealarty.  Joa  Loula  won  much 
mora  than  aS  OTit  71  flfhta— ha  won  a  apadal 
plaea  amonc  tha  graat  Americana  of  his  tima. 


|FMm  tha  Itaw  York  Tlmaa.  Apr.  14.  IMl] 
Loois  B*s  8rrLB  Im  am  Out  or  tbs  Bnro 
(By  Ira  Barkow) 
On  a  eold  night  In  January  XVn,  thraa 
rods  In  a  cab  to  Orand  Cenaral  Tarml- 
thay  would  board  a  train  for 
Tlwy  happanad  to  ba  totng  to  the 
In  tha  back  aaat  wars 
playar  and  a  aporU  raportar.  In 
tha  trant  aaat  waa  Joa  Loula.  tha  fonnar 
haaijwalglit  fthamplon.  who  atarad  straight 
ahaad  aa  tha  hnM  etty  Ilghta  flaahad  on  hla 
broad  fboa.  Ha  Ustanad  to  tha  baaabaU  pUj«r 
about  tha  young  cab  drtvar. 
hair,  which  waa  not  yat  the 


Tha  baUpiayar  said  anmat.htng  about  *nup- 
iitaa"  and  "alaalaa."  and  than  about  tha  un- 
oaoal  Bmc  playing  on  tha  portabia  radio 
on  tha  ftant  aaat.  Loula  said  nothing. 

"Bay,**  tba  baUplsyar  finally  said  to  tha 
cabMo.  "torn  that  damn  hippla  mnatc  off." 

"Tbafk  Oraak  mnalc.'*  Louis  said  qulaUy. 
Vsakbag  for  tha  first  tIma.  Thaia  waa  a  sl- 
lanea.  aaeapC  ftar  tha  muale. 

"Otk.-  tha  banplayar  said. 

Joa  Lools  aada  hla  point  aa  dafUy.  almply 
and  thoraoghly  aa  ha  had  whan  dispatching 
oppoaants  m  tba  ring. 

Urala  dlad  Sonday  morning,  ona  month 
short  of  hla  07th  Mrthday.  BU  daath  Ilka  his 
llfiB.  movad  many  paopla. 

It  waa  hla  atyla  aa  much  as  his  prowaas 
that  aKaWMiad  Loula  as  ona  of  the  mora 
baaportant  flguraa  of  hu  time.  "^  kapt  my 
aoaa  rtaaw."  ha  onoa  aaid.  "And  I  had  to  ba 
a  gantlaman  If  I  cut  tha  fool,  rd  hava  lat 
my  paopla  down." 


in  Amarlca  had  few  baroaa  to  look 
np  to  la  tha  inov-ln  aona  parta  of  tha 
^^"^f*  Stataa.  blaeka  atin  had  to  gat  off  the 
atiaala  whaa  tha  ana  want  down— and  whan 
Joa  Louis  waa  tha  haavywalght  diampton- 
yip  of  tha  world  by  knocking  out  Jaaaa  J. 
"  '  "    ""•  Jviam  32,  1987.  there  was  rejoicing. 

-  night.  In  an  tha  darktowna  of 
tha  Mack  man  waa  tdng."  wrote 

^*tt  nartar.  tha  formar  Knlck  baakatball 
^  *•«■  meeting  Loula  for  the  first 

tlma.  Thay  sat  at  ths  coffaa  shop  in  Cbaaais 


"^  had  fonnsd  an  Imprssslon  of  him.  from 
aU  that  I  had  hoard  all  my  Ufa  about  talm." 
said  Fraalar.  "I  waa  kind  of  nanroua.  But  ha 
atuck  out  hla  hand  and  aald.  'Hlya.  Clyde.' 
Uka  ha  had  known  ma  aU  his  llfSi  Gave  me 
a  warm  ISallng." 

Pnalsr  asked  him  about  being  a  black 
athlata  In  tha  IMO's  and  ISM'S.  Louis  eaau- 
aUy  told  of  not  being  allowed  In  aoma  hotals. 
Ha  told.  too.  of  being  In  New  Orieana  when 
ha  aaw  a  car  hit  a  blaek  man.  of  how  ambu- 
laaeaa  tnm  white  hoapltaU  wouldn't  pick  up 
tha  man. 

In  thae,  though.  Loula  would  be  admitted 
to  eome  of  tboee  hotels,  and  he  waa  Instru- 
mental In  breaking  down  other  racial  bar- 


'^t'B  hard  for  ms  to  rslate  to  his  e^Mrl- 
encea.  hacanaa  I  waa  too  young  to  remem- 
ber," Praaier  aald.  "But  Joe  was  a  pioneer, 
like  Jackie  Boblnson.  He  helped  the  black 
man  to  be  proud  of  blmeelf .  He  was  t^nwon* 
we  always  looked  up  to. 

"Black  athletes  have  tt  so  good  today.  We're 
reaping  what  be  pa*ed  the  way  for.  We 
should  have  given  him  a  percentage  of  our 
pay." 

It  waa  KoMnaon.  though,  who,  Loula  said, 
"was  my  hero." 

"Jackie  dldnt  bite  bis  tongue  for  nothing. 
I  Just  dont  hava  the  guts,  you  might  call  It. 
to  say  what  he  says.  And  I  dont  talk  as  good 
atthar,  that's  for  sure.  But  you  need  a  lot 
of  dUfarant  typaa  to  make  the  world  better." 
cHtsraa  a  snocrAWT  rtcrxm 
Loula  retired  aa  an  undefeated  «-»«»i»«pi«»« 
In  1B40.  But  In  1900  he  decided  to  try  a  come- 
back. Haard  Charlea  was  the  champion. 

"I  dldnt  want  the  fight,"  Charlee  would 
say  later.  "Joe  was  my  boyhood  Idol.  But  my 
meager.  Ray  Arcel,  aald  that  If  I  wanted 
ereryone  to  consider  me  the  champ  I'd  have 
to  fight  Joe.  I  signed,  but  I  wasnt  happy 
about  It." 

Charles  dominated  the  fight.  "About  the 
eighth  or  ninth  round,"  Charles  said.  "Joe 
b^an  to  falter.  I  started  dreaming.  'Coiild 
this  be  the  great  Joe  LouU?'  I  wanted  to 
win.  but  I  dldnt  want  to  knock  him  out." 
Charles  won  on  a  iS-round  decision. 

Louis  could  look  back,  though,  at  a  re- 
markable career:  He  was  knocked  out  by 
Max  Sehmellng— HlUer's  Aryan  hope— then 
came  back  to  knock  him  out  In  the  first 
round;  he  was  losing  to  BUIy  Conn  after  13 
rounds  and  then  knocked  blm  out  In  the 
13th.  He  was  also  honored  by  hU  country. 
Once,  Praridant  nanklln  D.  Rooaerelt  In- 
vited him  to  tha  White  Houae  for  a  rlslt. 
Booaevelt  aqnaaied  the  muscle  of  his  arm. 
"Thla  U  the  kind  of  muscle  we  need  to  win 
a  war."  Rooaerelt  aald.  «^ 

"When  the  Preatdent  aqueeaed  my  a^" 
LouU  cn!^  recalled.  'It  hurt.  He  had  stjfong 
handa  from  using  his  wheelchair." — ■' 

Another  time,  he  waa  asked  hU  biggest 
thrill.  T  was  able  to  pay  for  my  sUter  to  go 
to  Howard  UnlTeralty."  said  Louis,  who  was 
tha  son  of  an  Alabama  sharecropoer  and  bad 
only  a  sixth-grade  education.  "My  mother 
and  me  want  down  to  Waahlngton  for  the 
graduation.  The  three  of  um  walked  across 
the  campus.  That  was  tha  biggest  thrin  of 
my  life." 

In  IMS.  at  a  New  York  boxing  writers 
dinner,  former  Mayor  Jamee  J.  Walker  made 
a  praesulalluu  to  Louis  and.  In  his  flam- 
boyant, sentimental  style,  said.  "Joe  Louis, 
you  laid  a  rose  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  grave." 
One  nl^ht  In  IMS  Louis  was  again  hon- 
ored by  the  New  York  reoorteis.  for  bis  "long 
and  meritorious  service"  to  boxing.  He  was 
to  rscelva  the  Jsmes  J.  Walker  Award.  Now 
Lotda  rose  and  accepted  the  olaque.  '"Thank 
you  fbr  voting  me  this  James  J.  Walker 
Award."  ha  said.  In  the  hushed  hall  at  the 


Waldorf  Astoria.  "I  think  It  Is  a  graat  thing. 
I  ramambar  when  he  said  that  I  laid  a  roaa 
on  Ltnooln'a  grave.  I  didn't  know  what  he 
meant  than.  But  I  knew  ha  waa  trying  to 
make  me  feal  good.  I  thought  about  It  later 
on.  and  I  understood  what  It  was  about. 
Thank  you." 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Apr.  14.  1M1| 
Whxm  Wi  Wan  Wimmbm  With 


(By  Richard  Cohan) 
This  was  tha  summer  of  IMS  and  out  at 
tha  beach  where  we  had  gone,  a  man  waa 
building  a  talevlalon  set.  It  was  the  first  ona 
I  had  ssan,  a  small,  band-made  Job  with  no 
cabinet  and  Its  wires  spilling  out  the  back. 
The  kids  gathered  around  it  wondering  U 
this  thing  could  bring  them  tbe  event  every- 
one was  talking  about.  This  was  the  sumxnar 
Loula  fought  Waleott. 

POr  daya  the  man  dlmtlayed  the  set  and 
people  came  by  looking  at  tbe  thing  srlth 
awe.  There  were  few  seta  around,  none  at 
the  beach,  and  It  was  simply  »"»»»«"£  that 
a  man  could  build  one.  He  worked  out  in  the 
open  and  he  was  getting  It  rsady  for  tha 
big  fight.  Joe  Louis  was  going  to  fight  Jersey 
Joe  Waleott  and  we  would  see  It  on  television. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  talk  about  but 
this  fight.  The  man  worked  on  his  tslevlslon 
set  and  the  people  who  had  fiad  the  heat 
of  the  city,  entire  famlllas  In  lltUs  furnished 
bungalows,  talked  of  nothing  elsai  Would 
the  television  set  work?  Could  he  get  It  to 
pick  up  the  fight  and  what  would  It  be 
like? 

It  Is  maybe  for  this  reason  that  I  thought 
the  television  news  would  lead  off  with  Joe 
Louis  Sunday  night.  Instead,  It  was  tha  apace 
shuttle.  I  thought  tha  first  Item  would  be 
that  Joe  LouU  waa  dead,  that  they  would  say 
something  about  the  great  man  be  was.  bow 
be  was  champion — "cbapeen  of  the  world." 
they  used  to  call  It.  He  was  imlettered  and 
unschooled  and  the  words  came  Into  hU 
mouth  and  then  came  out  gnarled  and  stub- 
by, but  hs  never  disgraced  himself.  HS  waa 
always  a  champion. 

Soma  people  wanted  him  to  be  mora  than 
he  could  be.  Thay  wanted  him  to  be  a  clvU 
rlghta  leader  and  take  poaltlona  on  great  and 
weighty  Issues,  but  he  could  not  do  *:hls. 
Hs  was  a  man  of  a  dlffsrant  era  and  instead 
of  ducking  tbe  army,  as  did  Muhammed  All. 
he  went  In.  went  Into  the  ssgragated  United 
States  Army,  and  played  booster.  He  fought 
exhibition  matches.  He  wore  the  flag  com- 
fortably, as  he  had  done  years  earlier  when 
he  fought  Sehmellng.  the  German  and  the 
darling  of  Hitler. 

All  thU  made  It  poaalbia  to  aaa  Joe  Louis 
and  America  as  one.  We  were  the  Champa 
of  the  world  and  he  was  the  heavyweight 
champ  all  men  could  root  for — the  champ 
of  the  champs.  HS  was  maybe  the  last  of 
them,  an  unparalleled  great  at  a  time  when 
there  really  were  greats  in  sporte  and  they 
did  not  yet  smoke  dope  or  trade  wives  or 
wear  mink  coats.  Joe  LouU  did  not  boast 
and  be  did  not  bate.  He  had  hU  faulta.  but 
a  kid  could  believe  In  him.  At  least  I  did. 

Tears  Ister.  I  saw  a  picture  of  LouU.  It 
hangs  In  a  barbeoue  place  and  It  Shows 
him  well-dressed  and  wearing  an  overcoat 
and  a  hat.  real  natty,  and  walking  with  a 
pretty  womsr  down  a  street  In  a  black 
nr«<'Hbo..*,nod.  He  1»  loo*-lng  down,  frowning, 
looktag  like  a  man  who  knows  that  tbe 
wo'id  ««  watrhln"  becs"»«»  he  Is  a  famous 
and  rich  black  man— a  freak  In  the  IMOa  and 
1»<0b. 

In  tbe  dsvs  before  the  Louis- Waleott  flrht. 
the  man  with  the  teI<rvUlon  tet  worked  with 
It.  testin?  It.  end  word  of  It  ST>re«d  alonr 
the  btingalows.  Vore  and  more  qoooIa  wanted 
to  come  and  so  the  day  before  the  flrfat.  the 
men  announced   that  there  would  be  ao 
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room  for  women  and  chlldian.  Thay  srara 
banned.  That  day  I  brooded  and  that  night 
my  father  and  my  uncle  and  what  seemed 
like  a  hundred  men  gathered  In  the  court- 
yard. I  went  up  to  my  room,  which  was 
right  above  them  on  tbe  second  fioor. 

They  brought  out  the  television  and  set 
It  up  on  a  box.  Prom  my  window  I  could 
see  the  glow  of  the  smaU  screen  and  the 
movemente  of  very  smaU  men.  I  could  not 
teU  one  fighter  from  another,  and  I  could 
not  see  any  of  the  punches  land.  The  men 
roared  when  someone  scored  a  blow  but  up 
high  I  could  not  tell  who  bad  hit  whCMn. 
It  was  all  very  confusing,  little  men  furtively 
moving  around  a  UtUe  screen,  ma  trying  to 
figure  out  who  was  who  and  ualng  the  acraan, 
really,  just  as  a  place  to  focus  my  Imagina- 
tion. To  me,  LouU  was  dassllng. 

Joe  LouU  fought  for  years  more.  Ha  got 
mauled  by  Ezsard  Charles  and  mugged  by 
Rocky  Marclano,  and  he  ended  hU  days  In 
the  ring  as  a  wrestler— a  freak  act.  He  U  dead 
now  and  the  end  of  hU  life  was  sad,  but  In 
all  those  years  he  was  always  the  champ, 
somehow  letting  you  know  that  he  could  be 
rented,  but  never  bought,  that  he  was  Just 
passing  through.  I  know  that  the  night  he 
fought  Waleott.  he  got  decked,  but  I  see  him 
always  as  I  did  on  a  television  set  that  was 
more  imagination  than  picture  tube. 

No  one  ever  laid  a  glove  on  him. 

(Prom  tbe  Waahlngton  Star.  Apr.  IS,  ISgl] 

BOXIMO'S   BtST   WXMT   OUT   WAT   AHKAB 

(By  Morris  Slegal) 
"Oreen  be  the  turf  above  thee,  friend  of  my 

better  days." 
"None   knew   thee  but  to  love  thee.  And 
named  thee  but  to  praise." 

I  forget  who  wrote  that,  but  the  author 
must  have  had  Joe  LouU  or  somebody  like 
him  in  mind.  Those  lines  fit  LouU  so 
perfectly. 

Joe  LouU  was  one  of  the  sweeteat  men  I 
have  ever  known.  He  was  aI;o  the  most  un- 
complicated. Por  him  life  was  simple. 

I  don't  know  if  he  died  a  bitter  man.  I 
hope  not.  Tf  he  did.  he  had  plenty  of  cause 
to,  but  I  hope  he  didn't  becsuae  he  dldnt 
intend  to. 

About  a  dc««n  years  ago  he  was  in  Wash- 
ington, promoting  a  new  soft  drink.  We 
lunched  together  and  It  was  Xixtn,  I  believe, 
that  I  fell  m  love  with  LouU.  the  man. 

It  seemed  shameful  to  me  that  thU  great 
champion,  the  abK>luto  best  (rf  all  aa  far  as 
I  was  ooncemad.  had  been  reduced  to  atain- 
Ing  for  a  soft-drink  company  to  make  a 
buck. 

I  kept  thinking  what  a  pity  It  waa  to  aae 
Joe  LouU  acting,  cut  the  role  of  a  aalaaman. 
Where  had  all  that  money  gone  that  he  had 
made?  Dldnt  It  bother  him? 

He  smiled  that  small,  warm  smile  he  re- 
served for  serious  stuff  at  times  "Nab,  nab," 
he  said  a  slight  stutter  In  hU  speech.  "It 
don't  bother  me  none. 

"Funny  you  should  talk  about  that  the 
other  night  me  and  my  wife  was  talking  and 
I  said  to  her  that  when  I  die  I  want  only  one 
word  on  my  tombstone — Even.  One  word — 
Even — that's  all,  cause  I  come  in  thU  world 
even  and  that's  the  way  I  want  to  go  out. 
even." 

He  didn't,  but  I  dont  think  he  wUl  mind 
to  know  that  he  went  out  ahead,  way  ahead, 
not  in  money,  which  he  really  dldnt  care 
about,  but  he  went  out  ahead  in  raapact  and 
in  adulation,  both  which  he  richly  earned. 

Some  civu-rights  folks,  mainly  blacks,  felt 
that  Joe  LouU  had  betrayed  hU  race  because 
he  wasn't  actively  active.  Where  was  he  at 
Selma.  Montgomery  and  the  other  stakeouta 
that  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  hU  follow- 
ers had  earmarked  to  make  tbelr  brave  and 
courageous  stands  for  freedom? 

He  was  even  called  Uncle  Tom  by  some 
who  dldnt  kix>w  tbU  quiet  maa  of  uneur- 


passed  dignity  umI  grace  or  they  would  not 
have  blasphemed  him, 

xhe  question  of  hU  stand  and  hU  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  elvU-righte  movemenu  ot 
those  days  wss  raised  at  our  luncheon. 

"Some  folks  shout,  some  holler,  some 
march,  and  some  dont,  he  answered  softly, 
never  a  trace  of  outrage  from  him  when  Mm 
charges  were  ticked  off.  "Ihey  do  it  their 
way;  I  do  it  mine.  I  got  nothing  to  be 
•tIumwh  of,  I  stand  tar  rights  and  work  for 
it  hard  'cause  I  know  what  It  means  not  to 
have  the  rights  what  Ood  give  us." 

One  who  never  questioned  LouU'  loyalty 
to  human  causes  U  Bundlnl  Brown,  the 
same  Bundlnl  Brown  who  helped  work 
Muhaounad  All's  comer,  the  poet  laureate  of 
AlllB  "float  like  a  butterfly,  sUng  like  a  bee." 

"Joe  Louis,"  Bundini  Brown  once  said, 
"was  a  Martin  Luther  Kmg  with  boxing 
gloves  on.  He  gave  us  black  people  hope." 
ThU  was  especially  true,  giving  black  people 
hope,  in  the  fight  business.  Black  fighters 
were  scarce,  to  say  nothing  of  being  un- 
wanted as  well,  before  LouU  came  along  in 
the  mld-'30s.  By  knocking  out  Jimmy  Brad- 
dock  in  Chicago  in  1038.  LouU  Inspired 
young  blacks  who  were  bom  on  the  wrong 
side,  as  he  was  to  make  a  career  out  of  box- 
ing. He  opened  the  gates  for  them. 

I  lUtened  to  the  Braddock  flght,  which 
ended  In  the  eighth  with  LouU  as  the  new 
world's  heavyweight  champKm,  on  the  radio 
In  Atlanta.  LouU'  victory  posed  a  predica- 
ment for  Atlanta  newspapers,  which  seldom 
ran  photos  of  blacks  unless  they  were  In- 
volved in  crime.  The  morning  after  LouU' 
victory  over  Braddock,  the  "ClndereUa  Man." 
the  Atlanta  papers  published  accounts  of  the 
flght  but  with  no  picture  of  Joe  LouU. 

The  memory  of  LouU  hustling  soft  drinks 
stiU  haunte  me.  "But  Joe."  I  said  at  that 
lunch,  "you  gotta  be  mad  at  the  world  for 
having  to  do  something  as  mental  as  thU  for 
a  living.  I  looked  it  up  in  the  book  before 
coming  down  here  and  learned  that  you  had 
grossed  almost  85  mlllicn  in  your  career. 
Dont  tell  me  you're  not  bitter.  Tou  have  a 
right  to  be." 

Again  the  smile  and  again  the  great  hon- 
esty and  candor  of  Joe  LouU,  human  being, 
surfaced. 

"No,  I  alnt  bitter."  he  said.  "I  alnt  got 
none  of  that  money,  but  you  know  some- 
thing? I  never  needed  much  money,  only  all 
those  folks  around  me  did." 

"Those  folks"  around  him  did  a  number 
on  him,  all  right,  took  him  for  almost  every- 
thing he  had  except  two  things — honesty 
and  decency.  He  took  those  with  him. 

(Pram  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23.  1081) 

Jos   Louis:    Thk   Ckamp   Rssrs   With   UB. 

Hxaocs 

(By  Harry  Lorge  and  Donald  Huff) 

With  tributes  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  clergymen  of  many  faiths. 
with  military  honors  and  an  eloquent  eulogy 
by  his  son.  former  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion Joe  LouU  was  given  a  hero's  burial  yes- 
terday at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Nine  days  after  be  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  lA  Las  Vegas  at  age  66.  LouU  was  laid 
to  rest  In  dignified  ceremonies  attended  by 
public  figurea  and  curiosity-seekers,  tbe  cele- 
brated and  the  unknown.  In  death  as  In  life. 
he  waa  praised  as  an  enduring  champion  by 
the  posrerful  and  the  powerless  alike. 

"Our  champion  changes  form,  but  keeps 
the  crown."  said  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the  civil 
il^ta  leader,  who  recounted  the  social  as 
well  as  the  sporting  impact  LouU  had  In  hU 
11 -year  reign  as  world  champion,  the  long- 
est in  hUtory.  "Even  today,  he  stands  at  cen- 
ter ring,  without  challenger  or  peer." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
read  a  message  from  President  Reagan,  who 
remained  at  the  White  House,  convalescing 
mm  last   month'B   aaaasslnatlon   attempt. 


B*«g«"  last  week  waived  regtUationa 
gave  permission  for  Louis — an  Army  sergeant 
during  World  War  n — to  be  buried  at 
Arlington. 

ThU  U  a  stetement . . .  which  he  very  much 
wished  to  deliver  in  person  today."  Wein- 
berger told  approximately  600  mourners  who 
attended  funeral  services  in  the  Memorial 
CbiqiMl  at  Fort  Myer.  before  reading  the  pres- 
ident's remarks. 

Reagan  said  he  "was  privileged  and  grate- 
ful to  have  had  Joe  LouU  as  my  friend,"  and 
called  him  "one  of  the  moat  unforgettable 
Americans  ai  our  time. 

"Out  of  the  ring,  he  wss  a  considerate 
and  soft-spoken  man.  Inalde  the  ring,  hU 
courage,  strength  and  confident  skill  wrote 
a  unique  and  unforgettable  chapter  in  sporta 
history.  But  Joe  LouU  was  more  than  a  qx)rta 
legend.  HU  career  was  an  indictment  of  racial 
bigotry,  and  a  source  of  pride  and  lnq>iratlon 
to  millions  of  white  and  black  people  around 
tbe  world."  Reagan's  tribute  said. 

LouU  was  praised  by  Protestant.  Catholic 
and  Jewish  clergymen  during  the  interfalth 
service.  He  was  lauded  for  hU  service  during 
the  war.  when  he  fought  90  exhlbltlans 
around  the  world,  boosting  the  morale  of  3 
miinrtn  tioops,  and  donated  more  than  8100.- 
000  in  pluses  from  two  championship  fighta 
to  Navy  and  Army  relief  efforts.  He  was  dted 
for  the  dignity  with  which  he  held  the  title 
and  became  the  first  great  black  idol  at  a 
whole  generation  of  Americans,  white  and 
black. 

Jackson,  who  delivered  the  principal  eulogy 
in  an  earlier  funeral  service  in  Las  Vegas  Isst 
week,  said,  "On  April  13.  194S.  Pnnklln  D. 
Roosevelt  died.  On  April  12.  1081.  Joe  LouU 
died.  Each  served  hU  day,  two  champions  of 
the  people  who  died  36  yean  apart.  Roosevelt 
was  great  because  he  served  hU  day.  HU  chal- 
lenge was  to  revive  tbe  economy.  Joe  Louis 
was  great  l>ecau8e  be  served  hU  day.  HU  chal- 
lenge .  .  .  was  to  revive  our  national  esteem, 
our  emotional  well-being,  our  self-confi- 
dence." 

Jackson,  a  q>lendld  orator,  roused  tbe  con- 
gregation, but  it  was  quiet  and  leseived  Joe 
LouU  Barrow,  Jr..  the  champion's  son.  who 
moved  mourners  moat. 

Like  the  other  q>eaker8.  Barrow  empha- 
sised the  brilliant  U^t  that  made  hU  father 
an  authentic  folk  hero,  not  the  dark  shad- 
ows that  made  hU  limess-  and  debt-ridden 
later  years  the  stuff  of  tragedy. 

"We  love  you  because  of  your  grace,  your 
warmth,  the  loving  care  which  you  provided 
aU  of  us."  said  Barrow,  who  insists  that  hU 
father  was  not  a  pitiable  figure  m  hU  final 
years,  because  he  chose  and  enjoyed  hU  role 
as  a  greeter  in  a  Las  Vegas  casino.  "Tou  were 
a  champion  because  you  were  accessible.  Peo- 
ple could  walk  up  to  Joe  LouU  . . .  they  oonid 
walk  up  to  you.  Dad  .  .  .  and  they  were  able 
to  shake  your  hand  and  they  felt  like  they 
had  known  you  many  years.  No  one  wanted 
to  be  your  acquaintance.  Dad.  Everybody  waa 
your  friend.  They  were  your  frlenda  becauae 
you  loved  them  as  friends,  and  always  gave 
them  whatever  they  wanted,  whenever  they 
wanted." 

Barrow  expreaaed  pride  that,  deaplte  his 
father's  long  and  unseemly  battle  srlth  tba 
UB.  govonment  over  back  taxea  he  could 
not  pay,  he  won  the  last  decision  from  a 
grateful  nation:  an  eternal  resting  place  at 
Arlington,  ^nwtng  heroes  famous  and  little- 
known. 

"It's  wonderful  that  we're  here  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  you  srlll  finally  rest, 
because  you  were  a  patriot,  you  served  tbe 
cotmtry  well,  you  provided  it  with  the  guid- 
ance and  the  faith  it  needed  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  down  and  the  people  needed 
a  lift."  Barrow  said  sofUy. 

Barrow  recalled  that  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  when  he  and  so  many  other  Americana 
had  doubta  deep  in  their  aoula.  he  talked 
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to  his  tettaar  about  Uwt  w,  And  about 


"Tou  looted  at  DM  M  you  bad  n«v«r  looked 
at  BM  btfof*,"  b«  Mid.  glancing  down  at 
tbo  flag-dnpad  caakat  bafora  blm.  "and  you 
nld.  Tttla  la  a  baautUul  country.  Son.  and 
It's  moat  Important  tbat  we  atand  by  It. 
It  may  maka  Its  ttI****^*-  It  may  not  be 
asaetly  right,  but  we  have  to  atand  by  It' " 

"W  an  going  to  mlae  you  an  awful  lot." 
BaiTOW  aald.  bis  voice  barely  a  whlaper  now, 
"baoavaa  you  were  the  greateet,  truly  the 


A  few  mlnutaa  later,  the  congregaUon  tbat 
Included  political  and  buatnees  leaders.  Billy 
Conn  (wbo  loat  two  Utle  flgbU  to  Loula), 
and  fanner  baavywvlgbt  champions  Jeraey 
Joe  Walcott.  Muhammad  AU  and  Joe  Fraaler, 
left  the  modem  chapel  with  Ita  wood- 
beamed  calling,  where  television  UghU  had 
glared  and  bundrada  of  cameras  had  taken 
final  snapahota  of  Joe  Louis.  They  went  out 
Into  the  sunshine  of  an  idyllic  spring  after- 
noon,  and  Joined  a  prooeeaton  to  Section  7A 
of  Arlington  Rational  Cemetery,  just  down 
a  slope  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
SoldMr. 

Tliare.  on  a  tranquil  plot  shaded  by  ma- 
Jactlc  treee.  with  dogwood,  magnolia  and 
dierry  bloeeoms  In  full  bloom  as  a  back- 
drop. Joe  Louis  was  delivered  to  his  Anal 
reetlng  place  by  six  Army  pallbearers.  At 
3:40  pjn..  Sgt.  Waatalngton  Jamas,  an  Army 
bugler,  aounded  "T^la."  Ma].  Jamee  Murray 
took  the  folded  UjB.  flag  from  the  casket 
team  and  preeented  It  to  Martha  Louis,  the 
champion's  wife. 

Momenta  before,  an  Army  firing  party  fired 
three  volleys  Into  the  peaceful  air,  a  salute 
■<g~»"''g  the  Brown  Bomber's  last  round. 


AMERICA'S  SPACE  aHDTTLE  AND 
AgniOWAUTB  JOHN  YOUNO  AND 
ROBERT  CRIPPEN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
prmiae  ctmtinues  to  be  beard  In  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  con- 
cemlng  the  successful  mission  of  Amer- 
ica's first  Siwce  Shuttle  piloted  by  two 
hlchly  trained  and  courageous  men. 
John  W.  Young  and  Robot  L.  Crippcn. 

This  achievement  by  astnmauts  Young 
and  Crlppen  and  the  hundreds  of  scien- 
tists and  t«yJinicisns  who  worked  on  this 
project  is  a  milestone  in  American  his- 
tory. It  is  almost  mind-boggling  to  con- 
sider that  no  manned  missicm  had  ever 
before  been  launched  utillidng  the 
Shuttle's  powerful  engines.  Fueling  the 
main  engines  with  liquid  hydrogen  and 
liquid  oatygen,  propellants  that  bum  at 
extremely  high  temperatures.  Is  an  in- 
novation — a  tribute  to  Western  science. 

Bsmot,  after  all.  is  the  last  frontier. 
What  an  exhilarating  sight  it  was  to  see 
astronauts  Young  and  Crlppen  land  their 
craft  in  such  a  smooth  manner.  What  an 
inspiration  their  accomplishment  is  to 
all  Americans. 

President  Reagan  indeed  spoke  for  all 
of  his  countrymen  when  he  told  Young 
and  Crlppen:  "Through  you.  today,  we 
aU  feel  as  giants  mice  ag:B^." 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled 
"Plying  Cathedrals."  which  appeared  in 
the  April  15.  1981.  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  succinctly  expresses  my 
sentiments,  and  those  of  many  Ameri- 
cans, regarding  the  achievements  of  the 
%Mce  Shuttle  and  its  crew.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RacocB  f oUovlnc  these  remaits. 


There  being  no  obJecti<»i.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  WaU  Street  Jotimal,  Apr.  IS,  IMIJ 
PLTnra  CAraxoaALa 

The  space  shuttle  Columbia  radiated  maj- 
eety  yeeterdsy  ss  It  made  Its  safe,  smooth 
deecent  to  the  Mojave  Deeert  landing  strip. 
America  bad  proven  once  again  Its  ability  to 
develop  a  sophisticated  technology  un- 
matched In  the  annals  of  history. 

Coounander  John  Toung  and  Captain 
Robert  Crlppen  dentonstrated  that  brand  of 
quiet,  nneelflih  courage  which  has  become 
ths  hallmark  of  America's  manned-space 
feata — "the  right  stuff,"  as  Tom  Wolfe  so 
aptly  put  It. 

We  were  made  more  aware  of  their  bravery 
over  the  last  two  and  one-half  days  toy  the 
uniqueness  of  this  fight.  American  astro- 
nauta  had  not  ventured  Into  space  for  more 
than  six  years,  and  not  since  the  first  lunar 
landing  had  the  risk  seemed  more  Immenee 
and  the  technology  so  unproven.  Never  before 
bad  American  astronsuta  ascended  Into  space 
on  the  back  of  a  new  type  of  rocket  that 
had  not  been  previously  test-launched.  Never 
before  had  Americans  been  asked  to  pilot  a 
spacecraft  back  to  earth  for  later  reuse. 

Tbat  desire  to  build  a  reuseable  qiacecraf  t 
placed  an  unprecedented  bxirden  on  Its  de- 
signers, technicians,  and  astronauts.  Mas- 
sive hinged  doors,  which  had  to  be  opened 
up  while  In  orbit,  had  to  cloee  securely  before 
reentry.  Thousands  of  small,  lightweight 
tiles — some  of  which  fell  off  during  the 
launch — had  to  remain  In  place  In  order  to 
protect  the  shuttle's  thin  hull  from  the  In- 
tense heat  of  re-entry.  And  then  Messrs. 
Young  and  Crtppen  had  only  one  chance  to 
gUde  their  powerless  craft  to  a  safe  landing. 

A  case  can  be  made,  of  course,  that  a  re- 
usable spacecraft  Is  extravagant  and  un- 
necessarily risky  and  coeUy.  The  Office  o( 
Management  and  Budget,  for  one,  argued 
In  the  1970s  tbat  such  tasks  ss  deploying 
space  satellites,  telescopes  and  experimental 
laboratories  could  be  accomplished  more  cost 
effectively  by  ualng  conventional  one-shot 
rockets.  Many  of  the  shuttle's  missions  could 
be  done  more  chea{>ly  using  existing  tech- 
niques, and  some  of  the  things  that  only  the 
shuttle  can  do — such  as  carrying  massive 
payloads  Into  space  for,  say.  a  space  station 
or  a  large  laser — are  not  even  off  the  draw- 
ing board  and  may  not  be  carried  out  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  runs  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  budget-cutting  mood  In 
Washington,  too,  some  sclenttflcaUy  more 
Innovative  projects  are  being  delayed  and 
even  scrapped.  For  Instance,  there  Is  no 
money  available  for  ths  relatively  inexpen- 
sive "Mark  Twain"  probe  of  Hslley's  Comet, 
which  will  once  again  appear  in  I93S  after 
a  7S-year  absence.  The  Europeans  and  Soviets 
are  planning  to  explore  the  comet,  but  only 
the  03.  has  the  sophisticated  technology  to 
make  a  thorough  probe. 

By  now,  of  cotirse,  economic  calculations 
of  the  shuttle's  value  will  be  dominated  by 
svmk  coata.  Now  that  the  U.S.  has  spent  over 
99  billion  and  uncounted  man  hours  on  the 
shuttle.  It  has  to  make  the  moat  of  its  new 
technology.  It  does  provide  the  U3.  with 
ways  to  match  Soviet  manned  activities  In 
space,  upgrading  the  naUon's  defenses  and 
helping  to  deter  war.  And  since  the  path  of 
technology  U  always  unpredlcUble.  scien- 
tific and  commercial  ventures  using  the 
shuttle  may  yet  reap  large  benefiU  for  those 
of  us  on  the  ground. 

The  space  shuttle  Is  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  the  test  pilots  and  engineers  who 
first  formed  NASA  more  than  20  years  ago. 
It  waa  tbalr  dream  to  develop  the  capability 


to  fly  a  craft,  with  a  "stick  between  the  legs," 
into  spaoe  and  back  again.  Spacecraft  that 
were  lobbed  into  the  sky  and  plunged  down 
to  earth  on  the  end  of  a  parachute  were  seen 
as  only  an  Intermediate  step.  Who  is  to  say 
the  dreamers  were  wrong?  Bver  since  the 
days  of  the  Wright  brothers,  the  dogged 
presence  of  such  dreams  by  a  few  have  im- 
measurably improved  all  our  lot,  though 
rigorous  cost-benefit  analysis  would  have 
branded  them  as  visionary. 

Space  flights  have  been  caUed  the  cathe- 
drals o(  modem  man.  Detractors  say  the 
money  could  be  better  spent  on  bread  and 
butter  rather  than  on  rockets  and  launch 
pads  or  stone  and  mortar.  Yet  like  cathe- 
drals, space  flights  are  edifices  Lmmortallalng 
man's  ingenuity,  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 
How  do  you  quantify  an  Investment  in  the 
human  spirit? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  there 
still  is  a  short  time  to  run  on  the  period 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order  for  rou- 
tine morning  business.  We  understand 
there  may  be  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
come  for  that  purpose,  but  we  are  also 
trying  to  clear  out  some  other  routine 
business. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1 :30  p.m.  at 
which  time  if  there  are  any  other  Sen- 
ators wishing  time  under  the  routine 
morning  business  we  will  take  that  up 
and  then  following  that  will  be  the  rou- 
tine business  dealing  with  the  items  that 
will  be  handled  by  unanimous  consent. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJiC 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  imtll  1:30  pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:07  pm..  recessed  until  1:30  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Goldwatxr). 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quwTim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  TO  RECEIVE  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Reaolutian 
116. 


•nie  PRESIDINa  OFWCBR  (Mr. 
GoLowAin)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  B«»ol"ti«i  116.  ^ 

vidlng  for  a  Joint  »«^.^*»»  ^j'Sf 
and  Senate  on  Tuesday,  Ai«l  28.  iJWi. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rib  lie 

Retolved  by  the  House  o/  «fP«»«»*«"^ 
ithe  senate  coneuTTtmt).  Tb»*^««  ^'^ 
Houses  of  congress  aaeemble  In  the  Hall  of 
ST^oiS*  of  BeTreaenUtlve.  on  Tue«Uy. 
April  28,  at  9  O'clock  poet  meridiem,  for  the 
Durnose  of  receiving  such  communications 
L  toTpresldent  of  the  United  SUtea  shaU 
be  pleased  to  make  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolutloii  (H.  Con. 
Res.  116)  was  agreed  to. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PM.  TODAY 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ricom  be 
held  open  today  until  5  pjn,  for  the 
IntroducUon  of  bills,  resolutions,  and  the 

submission  <rf  statanents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^rtthout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


section  eoee,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
SOee,  In  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Oen.  Lynwood  E.  Clark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ra,  VS.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Lt.  Oen.  George  H.  Sylvester,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  68),  for  i^^pointment  to  the  grade  of 
llautenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  section  8862,  to  be  Ueutenant 
general. 

NoMOraTioira    Plackd    om    thk    SsxawAST's 
TtntL  XH  THX  An  FoacK 

Air  ftorce  nominations  beginning  James  K. 
Wtlea,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Stephanie  S.  Bishop,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  i«)peai«d  in  the  CoiioaiBsioKAL 
Riooao  of  March  23, 1981. 

Mr.  fiTEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediate  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  those  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
does  confirm  all  of  the  items  commenc- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
down  to  and  including  all  of  those  items 
on  page  3?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tXoT  is  correct. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  a* 
unanimous  wmsent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  commoicing  with  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
under  Cal<>ndar  Nos.  102,  104,  105,  106, 
107,  and  the  nominations  at  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Air  Force  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  were  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STTIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
inations were  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motim  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tatde  was 
agreed  to. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DcrsaTMxirr  op  Juaxics 

Rudolph  W.  Oitillanl.  of  Mew  York,  to  be 
AasocUte  Attorney  General. 

DxpaxncxMT  or  Dsfdms 

lAwrence  J.  Korb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense. 

U.S.   AUCT 

The  followtng-named  oflloer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3963: 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Gibbons  Oard,  Jr.,  4M- 
86-3971  (age  63) ,  Army  of  the  United  Stotea 
(major  general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

U.&  Ant  FoacK 

The  following-named  oacen  under  the 
provisions  of  Utte  10,  United  Statea  Code, 


LEOISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legidative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MURKOWSKI  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
(Mr.  MuBKOWSKi)  be  recognized  for  15 
minutes  following  the  time  allocated  to 
the  two  leaders  on  Tuesday,  April  28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


XJJB.  SUBMARINE  VETERANS  OF 
WORLD  WAR  n 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider S.  195,  Calendar  Order  No.  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OraiCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  bill  will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  196)  to  Incorporate  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thae 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  the  Senate  today  is  about  to 
pass,  for  the  second  time,  legislation  I 
have  Introduced  granting  a  Federal  char- 
ter to  the  UJS.  Submarine  War  Veterans 
of  World  War  n.  I  am  privUeged  to 
be  ifdned  in  this  effort  by  39  of  my 
colleagues. 

■Hie  submarine  veterans  have  chapters 
In  each  of  the  50  States  and  the  District 


of  Columbia.  The  group  has  more  than 
5.300  active  and  associate  members  and 
is  growing. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  provide  national 
recognition  lor  ttie  activities  of  subma- 
riners. Ihey  never  failed  us  in  our  das^s 
of  great  wartime  peril.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
S.  195.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  char- 
ter for  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  This  bill  was  introduced 
by  SmaUH-  Goldwater  on  January  22  of 
this  year  and  referred  to  the  Conmittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  from  which  it  was  re- 
ported on  April  10.  A  sulistantially  simi- 
lar bill,  S.  2623,  passed  the  Senate  on 
August  18  last  year.  Hopefully,  both 
Houses  will  complete  action  <m  this  char- 
ter bill  in  the  near  future. 

S.  195  enjoys  broad  bipartisan  support, 
as  evidenced  by  its  long  list  of  cosponsors. 
As  my  colleagues  are  probably  aware,  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  established  the 
policy  that,  prior  to  consideration  of  such 
FMeral  charter  legislation,  the  sponsor 
obtain  40  cosponsors,  with  at  least  15  co- 
sponsors  from  each  party.  Senator  Goli>- 
WATKK  has  complied  with  that  require- 
ment. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  evaluates 
charter  proposids  in  light  of  a  set  Of 
standards  adc^ted  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  during  the 
91st  Congress.  These  standards  require, 
am<mg  other  things,  that  the  organiza- 
tion being  considered  for  a  Federal  char- 
ter have  been  "operating  under  a  charter 
granted  by  a  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  tliat  it  lias  so  operated  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  demonstrate 
its  permanence  and  that  its  activities  are 
clearly  in  the  public  interest."  The  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
easily  comply  with  that  particular  re- 
quirement, liaving  been  founded  in  1955 
and  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  1956.  The  cMnmittee  report  on 
S.  195,  report  No.  97-37,  contains  a  list  of 
ail  the  standards  and  a  m<»e  detailed 
discussion  of  how  XJS.  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  are  in  cranpliance 
with  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  organization  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  fine  work  over  the 
years  \iy  engaging  in  activities  such  as  es- 
taWtffhing  memorials  to  shipmates  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  to  those  still  on  patnd  in 
submarines.  It  has  also  established  a 
scholarship  program  for  descendants  d 
its  memb«s,  awarding  approximatdy  52 
sch(darshlp6  each  year.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  passage  ot  this  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  bill  (S.  195)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

S.  105 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotu* 
of  RepresentaHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wilbur 
L.  Meyer,  TndlanapcdU,  Indiana;  Henry  T. 
Vande  Kerkhoff.  Elmhurst.  nilnola;  Bdmond 
Kay,  Garden  Oro<ve,  California:  Jamea  A. 
Woodall,  Oalveeton,  Texaa:  Reverend  John  F. 
VM«hmii,  orM..  Allegany,  New  York;  John 
Krels,  San  Diego,  CallfomU:  bust  T.  Boeing. 
La  Grange  Park,  Illinois:  Fred  A.  Judd. 
BalUmore,  Maryland;  Arthur  F.  Rawaon. 
Betheada,  Maryland;  E.  J.  Newbould.  Alax- 
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sndite.  VliflnU;  Blchard  C.  Cooper,  Phoaolz. 
AriaooK  GbartM  A.  HcnnMMy,  Sacnmento. 
CaUfonUa:  Donald  U  Smith.  ICddlatown, 
Oblo:  J.  Duiltf  I^PP-  New  Albeny.  Indiana: 
■dwaid  H.  Bland.  Cincinnati.  Oblo;  R«x  W. 
CtMoowetli.  Brichton.  MldUgan:  ComeUua  R. 
Bartboioawir.  MUe*  City.  Montana:  Jame*  L. 
Kamatay.  OentarrlUa.  Alabama;  J.  Allan 
Ifaetlv.  Omaba.  Nebraaka. 

HaiMtnrt  JeconM  Klicher.  O^M.,  CairUle, 
IxMilalana:  Orover  S.  McLeod.  Blnnlngham. 
Alabama:  Harold  A.  Ballengw.  Loa  Ange- 
les, California:  Prank  W.  Olehart,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio:  William  O.  Hamnc.  Madtord. 
Oi««an:  Jamaa  A.  BrlUowskl,  San  Dtafo.  OaU- 
fomlK  Donald  E.  Chauvln.  Birmingham. 
Ai^ti^w.^-  joaaph  II.  Ferrell.  Sun  City.  Arl- 
•ona;  Oaorge  H.  Mclflnn.  Uarlon.  Arkanaaa. 

Bajmond  A.  Ttraachl.  San  Franelaoo.  Call- 
forala:  Bdvln  KUvar.  Denver.  Colorado: 
Clarence  A.  May.  Midway.  Tesaa:  William  F. 
Boghaa.  Camp  Halaon.  Caltfomla:  LaVeme  A. 
irotdanbarg,  Boekford.  nilnoto:  Charlaa  P. 
CroUtafe.  Oraenfleld.  Indiana:  David  B. 
WHght.  Hardy.  Arkanaaa:  Harry  B.  HoweU. 
Loularllle.  Kentucky:  Ovlla  J.  I^Plante.  Wa- 
tarrllle.  Maine:  John  K.  Mayer.  Bufaula.  Ala- 


Warren  Stlen.  Ionia.  Michigan:  Kmeet  E. 
Van  Derenter,  Saint  Paul.  MInnaaota:  Har- 
vey O.  Joeckle.  Overland.  Mlaaourl:  Joaeph 
B.  Pedarle.  Omaha.  Nebraaka:  William  D. 
Beal.  Junior.  Jackaon.  New  Hampahlie;  Her- 
bert J.  Oeorglus.  Junior.  Paramus.  New  Jer- 
aey:  Gordon  E.  Lucht.  Hobbe,  New  Mexico: 
William  P.  Boech.  Maaaapequa,  New  York. 

Vem  R.  Atba,  Portland.  Oregon:  Wayne  I. 
Miller.  Houston,  Texas:  Lewis  H.  BarkdoU. 
Mount  Vernon,  Waahlngton:  Stephen  N. 
Petreahock.  Manitowoc,  Wlaconsln:  Charlie 
R.  Bay,  Birmingham,  Alabama:  John  O. 
Bolln.  Omaha.  Nebraska,  and  any  other  per- 
aon  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  la  a  member  In  good  standing  of  the 
United  Statea  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  n.  a  oorporatlan  organised  and  exlatlng 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jeraey. 
and  their  succeeeors.  are  created,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolxmibla,  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  of  United  Statea  Submarine  Veterana 
of  World  War  n  (hereinafter  In  thU  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "corporation")  and  by 
such  name  shall  be  known  and  have  per- 
petual succeealon  of  the  powers,  llmltatlona, 
and  restrictions  contained  In  this  Act. 
coMFumoit  or  oaeAjrauTWi* 

Sac.  a.  A  major  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  complete 
the  organisation  of  the  corporation  by  the 
selection  of  oflkers  and  employeee,  the  adop- 
tion, amendment,  and  revision  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  charter,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  naceaaary  for  such 
purpoaa. 

FusFoaia  OF  ths  ooaFoaATiow 

Sac.  8.  The  objecta  and  purpoaae  of  the 
c(»parmtlon  aball  be^ 

(a)  to  parpetuate  and  establish  memorials 
to  the  mamofj  of  thoae  ahlpmates  who 
served  aboard  United  Statea  aubmarlnee  and 
gave  their  Uvea  In  submarine  warfare  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

(b)  to  farther  promote  and  keep  aUve  the 
^«b1t  and  unity  that  existed  among  the 
United  States  Navy  submarine  crewn>en 
during  World  War  n. 

(c)  to  promote  sodabUlty,  general  welfare. 
and  good  feoowahlp  among  Ita  members. 

(d)  to  pledge  loyalty  and  patrlotlam  to 
the  imitad  Statea  Oovamment, 

(e)  to  aponaor  and  award  annual  college 
arholarshlpa, 

(f)  to  make  the  general  pubUe  aware  of 
Ufe  aboard  snbaarlnes  during  World  War 
ZZ.  by  obtaining,  reatorUig,  and  displaying 
Uie  sabmanaas  that  ware  In  aarvloa  at  that 


(g)  to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  as 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and 

(h)  to  promote  and  support  the  member- 
ship In  "Wives  of  United  Statee  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  n"  and  "The  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  n". 

powsas  or  thx  coapoaATioN 

Sac  4.  Subject  to  all  applicable  laws  of 
the  ITnlted  States,  and  of  any  State  In  which 
the  corporation  operates,  the  corporation 
shaU  have  the  power — 

(a)  to  sue.  be  sued,  complain,  or  defend 
In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
corporation: 

(c)  to  chooee  such  officers,  managers,  and 
agents  ss  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeee  of  the  corporation: 

(d)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
duea; 

(e)  to  adopt,  amend,  apply,  and  alter  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  of  any  State  In  which  the  corporation 
la  to  operate,  for  the  management  of  Its 
property  and  the  regulation  of  Its  affairs: 

(f)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeee of  the  corporation: 

(g)  to  take  and  bold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise 
any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed  nec- 
essary or  convenient  for  attaining  the 
objects  of  the  corporation,  subject,  however, 
to  applicable  provisions  of  law  of  any  State 
(1)  governing  the  amount  or  kind  of  real 
and  peraonal  property  which  may  be  held  by. 
or  (3)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  and  .personal  property 
which  may  be  held  by,  or  (3)  otherwise 
limiting  or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real 
and  peraonal  property  by.  a  corporation  oper- 
ating In  such   State: 

(h)  to  transfer,  lease,  or  convey  real  or 
peraonal  property: 

(1)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation  and  to  Issue  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  therefor  and  to 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage  or  pledge  sub- 
ject to  applicable  Federal  or  SUte  laws;  and 

(J)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  neceaaary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  the 
corporation. 

psnrciPAi.  omcs:  t^ttiroauL  score  or 
AC'rivirus;  assmxNT  Acsirr 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
Uon,  but  the  acUvlUes  of  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  confined  to  that  place  and 
may  be  conducted  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  all  other  locations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  proceas 
for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent  shali  be  deemed  as 
service  or  notice  upon  the  corporation. 
uncasBSHir  siohts 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Membership  shall  be  restricted 
to  those  members  of  the  United  States  sub- 
marine crews  and  United  States  submarine 
relief  crews  who  were  on  active  duty  be- 
tween December  1,  IMl,  and  December  31. 
1»46. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  member- 
ship, there  shall  be  special  classes  of  hon- 
orary membership,  qualification  or  eligibil- 
ity for  which,  and  rights  and  obligations  of 


which,  shall  be  as  provided  from  time  to 
time  by  tka  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

\c)  AH  •«rson3  who  are  membera  of  any 
class  of  the  United  Statea  Submarlna  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n.  an  aasodatlon,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act  ahall  re- 
tain their  membership  In  such  claaa  as  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation. 
BOAio  or  lUBBCToas;  coMPoamoN;  XKSPOifax- 


Sac.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  ot 
directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  present  officers  of  the  United  Statea  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  n.  Including 
the  Immediate  past  president  of  said  orga- 
nization, cu"  such  of  them  as  may  then  be 
living  and  are  qualified  officers  of  that  aaso- 
clatlon.  to  wit :  Jamaa  L.  O'Conner,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Joseoh  McOrlcrvy,  La  Mesa,  Cali- 
fornia: Elroy  F.  WUke,  Denver,  Colorado: 
Henry  T.  Vande  Kerkhoff,  Elmhurst,  Illinois: 
Andrew  M.  Oasper,  North  Huntingdon,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

">\  Ther«''fte-  t^e  board  of  directors  of 
tha  a^aaMon  shall  ocmalst  of  such  num- 
_..  fmtt  tK^  .luoi  live)  as  shall  be  selected 
In  sueh  manner  (Including  the  filling  of 
vacancies),  and  shall  serve  for  such  terms 
aa  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
during  the  Intervals  between  corporation 
meetings  be  responsible  for  the  general  poli- 
cies and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  finances  of  the  corporation, 
omcsas 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  such 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  have  such  powers 
consistent  with  this  charter,  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  bylawa. 

(c)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  elected  In  such  manner  and  have  such 
terms  and  duties  as  may  be  preecrlbed  In 
the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

MsrannnoN  or  inoomb  oa  assxts  to 

LOAMS 


Sac.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  aaaeta 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  as  such,  or  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation,  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation,  nor  shall  any  member  or  pri- 
vate Individual  be  liable  for  the  obllgatlona 
of  the  corporation.  Nothing  In  this  section, 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent — 

(1)  the  payment  of  bona  fide  expenses  of 
ofllcers  of  the  corporation  In  amounts  ^>- 
proved  by  the  board  of  directors;  or 

(3)  the  support  of  acholarshlpa  to  de- 
acendanta  of  submarine  veterans  or  other 
scholarships  and  works  of  charity  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  directors  and 
controlled  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Ita  ofllcers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
officer  or  director  who  votes  for  or  aaaenta  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  to  any  officer,  director, 
or  employee  of  the  corporation  and  any 
officer  who  participates  In  the  making  of 
such  loan  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  ol 
such  loan  until  the  payment  thereof. 

KowpoLxncAi.  NATUBx  or  coaroaATioK 

Sac.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Ita  officers 
and  directors  as  auch,  ahall  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  or  ssslst  any  politi- 
cal party  or  candidate  for  elective  public 


LXABixJTT  roa  ACTS  or  urf  iLaas  Aitn  Aoattra 
Sac.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agenta  when  act- 
ing within  tha  scope  at  their  authority. 
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paoHiBtnoK  AOAOiaT  nstFAWcxjar  arocx  oa 
rATitxMT  or  oivmsma 

Sac.  12.  The  corporatUm  ahaU  have  no 
power  to  laaue  any  ahares  of  stock  or  de- 
clare or  pay  dividends^ 

BOOKS  AKD  aacoana;  nraracnoM 

Sac.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  membership  and  at  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. It  ahaU  also  keep  at  Ita  principal 
office  a  record  giving  the  namea  and  ad- 
dresses of  Its  members,  directors,  and  offi- 
cers. All  books  and  reoords  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  or 
his  agent  or  attorney  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    or    riMAWCIAL    T«AWaACTlDlW 

Ssc  14.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of 
private  corporations  established  under  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  August  30.  1964  (78  Stat. 
635:  3d  VB.C.  1101  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of 
World  War  n.". 

vss  or  aaaxTS  upon  nissoLtmoif  oa 
UQtrmATioir 

Sac.  16.  U^n  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discbarge 
or  satisfaction  of  any  outstanding  obligation 
or  liability  the  remaining  asseU  of  the 
corporaUon  may  be  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  determination  <rf  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  com- 
pliance with  thU  Act.  the  constitution,  the 
bylaws  of  the  corporation,  and  all  other 
applicable  Federal  and  State  laws. 
TaAMsrxa  or  assxts 

Sac.  18.  Tiit  corporation  n>ay  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n,  a  corporation,  orga- 
nised under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation  and 
upon  complying  with  any  applicable  Fed- 
eral or  State  law. 

KXCLUSTVX    VTGHT    TO    HAKX.    OOSroaATX   SAUB. 
XMBLKM8.  AND   BADOaS 

Sac.  17.  The  corporatfc>n  and  Its  duly 
authorized  State  groupe  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  have  and  vae  In  carrying  out  Its 
purposes  the  name  "United  States  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II".  and  to 
Slave  and  use  such  seals,  emblems,  and 
badgea  as  the  corporatl<m  may  lawfully 
adopt. 

axaxavATioK  or  kigbt  to  amxhd  oa  aaraAi. 

CHAPTXa 

Sac.  18.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  sMer, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  Is  exi«ieasly 
reserved. 

Mr.  STBVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  paoed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticxi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND 
SPORTS  FOR  ALL  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60. 
Calendar  Order  No.  48. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
resfdution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  80)  to 
authorise  and  request  the  President  to  desig- 


nate the  week  of  May  3  through  9.  1981.  as 
"National  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All 
Weak." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecti<ni  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

Ttt'On  being  no  objectim.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion.        

Mr.  THURMOND.  Iifr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking  up  to- 
day Senate  Joint  Resolution  60,  a  resolu- 
ti(m  irtiich  I  introduced,  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  3  through  9,  1981,  as  "National 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  For  All 
Week."  I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  37 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  many  of  you  are  already  aware.  I 
have  a  strong  personal  belief  that  regular 
exercise  is  an  essential  part  of  an  active, 
full  life.  I  try  to  exercise  everyday  and 
have  always  encouraged  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  benefits  which  accrue  from 
participating  in  sports  and  establishing 
a  program  of  regular  exercise  are  so  sig- 
nificant that  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
highlight  them  by  declaring  May  3 
through  9  of  this  year  as  "National  Phys- 
ical Fitness  and  Sports  For  All  Week." 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  when 
introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60, 
our  attitudes  toward  physical  activity 
have  changed  significantly  in  recent 
jrears.  We  have  evolved  from  a  time  when 
young  men  and  boys  were  the  main  par- 
ticipants in  sports  to  a  time  where  we 
recognize  that  regular  physical  exercise 
is  important  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages.  Consequently,  the  number  of 
physically  active  men  and  women  has 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years  and  con- 
tinues to  climb  upward.  A  third  of  Amer- 
ican adults  swim;  a  fourth  ride  bicycles; 
and  a  fifth  of  us  play  racquet  sports. 
Running  or  Jogging  claims  at  least  20 
million  adherents,  including  this  Senator 
from  South  C^arolina. 

Tile  physical  benefits  of  participation 
In  sports  and  engaging  in  regular  physi- 
cal exercise  are  relatively  obvious.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  note  that  such  activity  is  helpful  in 
keeping  one  active  and  alert  mmtally. 
Also,  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  60  points 
out.  physical  activity  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  personal  satisfaction  as 
well  as  being  one  of  the  priiqjuy  ways  in 
which  we  refresh  our  spirits. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leas!ues  to  support  p^ssa^e  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  60,  which  has  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tkm  is  on  agredng  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  60) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resoluticm,  with  its  pream- 
ble. Is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ras.  60 

Whereas  one  of  every  two  adults  in  our 
country  Is  a  regular  participant  In  exercise 
and  qMrts: 

the  number  of  physically  active 


men  and  women  has  douUed  In  ten  years 
and  oontlnuea  to  grow  rapidly; 

Whereas  today  we  recognize  that  phyalcal 
activity  Is  an  Important  part  of  daUy  life  for 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages: 

Vvhereas  physical  activity  Is  vital  to  good 
health  and  Is  a  rich  source  of  pleasiue  and 
personal  satisfaction: 

Whereas  our  physical  fitness  and  sports 
progrsms  are  one  of  the  primary  means  by 
a^ilch  we  strengthen  our  bodies  and  refresh 
our  spirits;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  that  w«  make  flt- 
neaa  and  qxtrts  programs  Increasingly  avaU- 
able  so  that  aU  of  our  citizens  wlU  be  able 
to  experience  the  Joys  and  benefits  they  of- 
fer: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bo%ue  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  CongrcMM  auembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  May  3 
through  9,  1981,  as  "National  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  for  All  Week",  and  to  call 
upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  obeerve  the  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  wa£  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No. 
49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1S6)  to  an- 
thorlze  and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  3  through 
May  10.  1981.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideratitm  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  oxisider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  for  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  3  through  10  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week."  This  legislation  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March 
26  of  this  year. 

As  the  language  ot  this  resolution 
points  out,  an  understanding  of  all  eth- 
nic groups  in  America  contributes  to  the 
unity  of  our  Nation.  The  culture,  history, 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  community 
are  particularly  rich  and  have  contrfb- 
uted  a  great  deal  to  our  country^  heri- 
tage. Also,  this  time  of  year  is  of  partic- 
ular importance  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith,  with  a  numtier  of  noajor  events 
listed  in  the  resolution  being  odebrated 
in  the  Jewish  community. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Jew'sh  culture  to  our  Nation 
has  been  significant.  The  Jewish  faith 
emphasizes  precisely  those  values  which  I 
believe  are  of  central  importance  to  the 
strength  of  this  Nation — values  such  as  a 
strong  belief  in  God.  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  family,  and  a  strong 
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I  of  Mnrloe  toward  one's  fellow  man. 
I  atrancly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  supporting  this  worthwhile  legislation. 

Ux.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  fellow  Americans  have  Just  con- 
cluded their  celebration  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient,  most  significant,  and  most 
beautiful  religious  observances  that  we 
have.  I  QMak  of  Passover,  an  occasion 
that  marks  the  triumphal  and  miracu- 
lous liberation  of  the  Jewish  nation  from 
the  slavery  Imposed  on  it  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh. 

With  the  events  and  meaning  of  that 
great  holiday  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
I  think  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  week 
of  May  3  through  May  10  has  been  cho- 
sen as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  Not  only 
is  that  week  close  to  the  time  of  Pass- 
over, it  is  also  near  to  the  days  when 
mHiif»n«  of  Americans  commemorate  the 
victims  of  the  holocaust  and  celebrate 
Israeli  Independence  Day.  With  this  In 
mind,  I  rise  to  support  Senate  Ji^nt  Res- 
olution 155.  which  requests  President 
Reagan  to  designate  the  week  of  May  3 
through  May  10  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week."  I  wish  to  congratulate  my  friend. 
Representative  Asdabbo  for  introducing 
this  resolution  in  the  House. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  this  Nation, 
the  Jewish  community  has  been  a  vital 
and  creative  part  of  our  pluralistic  so- 
ciety. Like  so  many  other  nationality 
and  religious  groups  that  came  to  the 
shores  of  America,  the  Jewish  people 
came  because  they  believed  that  this 
land  of  ours  offered  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  decent  living,  to  preserve  one's 
own  traditions,  and  to  worship  Qod  in 
freedom. 

Since  1654.  when  the  first  Jewish  peo- 
ple, refugees  from  the  Inquisition,  arrived 
in  what  was  then  called  New  Amster- 
dam, they  have  enriched  immeasurably 
our  culture,  giving  it  some  of  its  finest 
and  most  brilliant  scholars,  musicians, 
and  writers.  In  politics  and  public  serv- 
ice, the  Jewish  community  tias  given  us 
giants  like  Cardoeo,  Brandeis,  Frankfur- 
ter, and,  to  this  distinguished  body,  our 
esteemed  former  colleagues.  Senator 
Javlts  and  Senator  Ribicoff.  At  the  State 
and  local  levels,  there  are  scores  of  other 
fine  men  and  women,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  ^mnortant  nonetheless.  The 
Jewish  contribution  also  has  been  enor- 
mous in  other  fields.  One  immedl-vtely 
thinks  of  medicine,  business,  entertain- 
ment, and  the  labor  movement,  all  of 
them  beneficiaries  of  Jewish  talent  and 
dedicattoo. 

JewMi  peofrie  have  done  something 
else  as  well.  In  many  regards,  they  have 
beo*  social  conscience  for  this  Nation, 
forever  reminding  us  that  human  rights 
and  dvfl  rights  are  precious  things. 
Wlwnever  or  wherever  the  freedom  of 
any  group  or  huUvldual,  no  matter  how 
Inslgniflcant.  appears  to  be  threatened. 
the  Jewish  community  has  spoken  out  for 
fairness,  tar  decency,  for  compassion. 
Ttielr  concern  transcends  narrow  and 
hnmf^llate  Interests,  rooted  as  it  is  in  a 
oommltment  to  freedom  and  Justice  for 
an  peoples. 

We  would  do  weD  to  set  aside  a  week 
In  which  to  study,  appreciate,  and  pay 
tribnte  to  the  -Jewish  communitv  of  this 
land  of  ours.  It  is  an  indispensable  part 


of  this  country.  Without  it.  our  society 
would  be  much  diminished. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention  to 
introduce  this  measure  on  the  Senate 
side.  However,  it  will  be  more  expeditious 
if  we  consider  the  House  resolution  which 
mine  would  merely  duplicate.  I  would 
though  like  to  announce  that  the  follow- 
ing Senators  wished  to  coep<msor  this 
measure  and  would  have  done  so  had  it 
been  a  Senate  resolution:  Senators  Bau- 
ccs,  Bkntsxh,  Boun,  Bkaolet,  BintDICK, 
Cannon,  O'Amato,  Danforth.  E)ood,  Hat- 
nu,D,  Hawkins.  Hunz,  Jackson,  John- 
ston,  KKNNIDT.  LBVW.  LUGAR,  MltCHCR, 

MrrzENBAUic,  Packwooo,  Pill,  Randolph, 
Rbgli,  Schmitt,  Specter,  Tsongas.  and 
Williams. 

The  Joint  resolutton  (HJ.  Res.  155) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  J(tot  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
is  as  f(^ows: 

H.J.  Rn.  16S 

Wberems  the  Congreu  recognizee  thkt  an 
undentandlng  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity 
of  our  country:  and 

Whereas  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society:  and 

Whereas  the  months  of  April  and  May  con- 
tain events  of  major  significance  in  the 
Jewish  calendar — Passover,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Qhetto  Uprising,  Israeli  In- 
dependence Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  ts 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  May  3  through  May  10. 
1981,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  State 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  inter- 
ested organizations  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resoluti<Ki  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OP  S.  507 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  <A  Mr.  Boren,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  star  print  of  S. 
507  and  that  the  complete  text  of  S.  507 
and  a  factsheet  explaining  its  provisions 
be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record  Is  as  follows : 

Pact  Shrt  :  Pbovisions  or  8.  507  Intsoducko 

BT  SrNATOas  BOBEN  AND  HEINZ 

( 1 )  Elimination  of  national  trigger  for  ex- 
tended benefits. 

Under  current  law.  extended  benefits  are 
triggered  on  In  every  State  when  the  national 
Insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR)  reaches 
4.5  percent.  As  a  result  of  the  national  trig- 
ger, extended  benefits  are  paid  even  In  States 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  very  low. 


Under  the  provisions  of  S.  007,  extended 
benefits  would  be  targeted  to  latd-off  work- 
ers In  high  unemployment  States  by  elimi- 
nating the  national  trigger  while  not  modi- 
fying State  trtsgers. 

(3)  State  discretion  to  raise  optional  state 
trigger. 

This  provision  would  allow  individual 
States  to  opt  to  trigger  into  extended  bene- 
fits at  a  higher  level  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment than  the  optional  State  trigger  set  by 
Federal  law. 

(3)  Redefinition  of  Insured  unemployment 
rate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  607.  current 
recipients  of  extended  benefits  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  computation  of  the  insured 
i.nemployment  rate.  This  change  would  cor- 
rect the  current  method  of  computation, 
which  tends  to  overstate  the  length  and 
severity  of  recessions  in  determining  whether 
extended  benefits  will  be  paid. 

(4)  Extended  benefits  targeted  to  workers 
with  strong  labor  force  attachment. 

Under  current  law,  workers  with  minimal 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  can  often  qual- 
ify for  extended  benefits,  with  the  result  that 
individuals  can  receive  benefits  for  a  longer 
period  or  In  a  greater  amount  than  their 
qualifying  employment.  This  provision  of  S. 
607  would  target  benefits  to  individuals  with 
long-term  attachment  to  the  labor  force 
while  not  discriminating  against  low-wage 
earners.  E^xtended  benefits  would  be  targeted 
to  Individuals  having  had  earnings  during 
their  base  period  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  which  they  would 
be  eligible  multiplied  by  40.  with  the  added 
stipulation  that  at  least  half  these  earnings 
had  been  accrued  outside  the  high  quarter 
of  earnings. 

(5)  Repajrment  of  outstanding  State  debt 
from  State  trust  funds. 

States  in  default  on  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral account  could  avoid  the  .3  percent  an- 
nual loss  of  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
(PUTA)  tax  credit — commonly  referred  to  as 
the  escalating  Federal  "penalty  tax" — by  re- 
paying an  equivalent  amount  out  of  State 
trust  funds,  which  are  financed  by  experi- 
ence-rated taxes. 

(6)  Penalty  tax  freeze  at  .0  percent  as  In- 
ducement for  State  solvency. 

Under  current  law.  States  In  default  on 
loans  from  the  Federal  account  are  contin- 
uing to  borrow,  in  many  Instances  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  rate  of  loan  recoupment 
provided  by  the  Ion  of  the  PUTA  tax  credit. 
As  an  inducement  for  State  solvency  and  to 
provide  a  loan  repayment  mechanism  that 
does  not  unduly  disrupt  State  economies. 
States  meeting  strln'ent  solvency  criteria 
cnuld  qualify  for  a  "freese"  on  the  loss  of 
the  PUTA  tax  credit  at  .6  percent  (rather 
than  escalating  by  .3  percent  each  year  to 
2.7  percent,  as  provided  under  current  law). 
To  qualify  for  the  freeze  on  the  loss  of  the 
PUTA  tax  credit  (or  the  equivalent  amount 
to  be  repaid  out  of  State  trust  funds),  the 
State  would  have  to  meet  Labor  Department 
certification  that  it  had  engaged  in  no  addi- 
tional net  borrowing,  that  it  had  taken  no 
action  that  represented  a  net  relaxation  of 
tax  effort,  and  that  it  had  taken  no  action 
that  represented  a  net  reduction  in  fund 
solvency. 

(7)  Escalation  of  penalty  tax  freeze  as 
economic  conditions  improve. 

If  economic  conditions  Improved  marked- 
ly, the  rate  of  repayment  would  accelerate  to 
refiect  the  Increased  tax  revenues  flowing 
Into  State  unemployment  compensation 
funds  and  the  reduced  benefit  payments. 
Thus,  If  a  State's  Insured  unemployment  rate 
dropped  30  percent  below  Its  average  over 
the  preceding  two  years,  the  loss  of  PUTA 
tax  credit  (or  the  equivalent  amount  to  be 
repaid  out  of  State  trust  funds)  would  es- 
calate by  .3  percent. 

(8)  Interest  on  new  borrowing  as  induce- 
ment for  State  solvency. 
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Aa  U  the  I0«  of  the  FOTA  tax  credit  now 
■pedfled  in  current  Uw.  tiM  Intareat  provl- 
ilon  to  not  meant  to  be  punlUve  but  to 
meant  to  Induce  States  to  maintain  solvent 
unemployment  compensation  funds.  The  in- 
terest CO  new  borrowing  provtoton  of  8.  607 
applies  to  borrowing  other  than  for  cash 
flow  purposes,  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  speci- 
fied by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  tax 
dellnquenelca.  States  not  In  default  on  loan* 
from  the  Federal  account  at  the  time  new 
borrowing  was  undertaken  would  not  be  U- 
able  for  interest  on  that  new  borrowing  untu 
such  time  as  the  SUte  was  In  default.  States 
already  In  default  at  the  time  new  borrowing 
was  undertaken  would  be  Uable  for  mter- 
est  on  that  new  borrowing  if  not  repaid 
within  six  months.  Any  Interest  charged 
would  not  be  added  to  the  SUte's  outetand- 
Ing  loan  balance  but  would  be  paid  directly 
to  the  Federal  account  during  the  quarter 
in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  deter- 
mined It  was  due.  Regardlees  of  whether  a 
State  was  In  default  at  the  time  of  any  new 
borrowing,  it  would  be  eligible  for  a  60  per- 
cent reduction  In  its  interest  rate  If,  over 
the  five  years  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  borrowing  subject  to  interest  was  under- 
taken, at  least  76  percent  of  the  benefits  paid 
in  that  State  were  effectively  experience- 
rated. 

(9)  Greater  return  on  State  trust  fund 
Investments. 

Because  State  tnist  funds  are  currently 
held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  Invested  by 
the  Treasury.  States  receive  a  relatively  low 
rate  of  return  on  their  moneys  held  In  trust, 
imto  provision  of  8.  607  would  allow  SUtes 
to  Invest  up  to  half  the  funds  in  their  ac- 
count, potentially  increasing  their  Invest- 
ment income  substantially. 

(10)  Temporary  waiver  of  solvency  criteria 
for  penalty  tax  freeze. 

Borrowing  imdertaken  during  1881  before 
passage  of  8.  607  or  whUe  a  State  met  reoee- 
sionary  criteria  set  forth  In  the  legislation 
could  receive  a  temporary  waiver  from  the 
solvency  criteria  without  losing  eligibility 
for  the  penalty  tax  freeze.  Tbe  recoMlonary 
criteria  are  a  SUte  extended  benefits  trigger 
having  been  on  for  at  least  38  weeks  during 
the  year  and  an  average  tax  rate  (baaed  on 
total  wages)  at  least  160  percent  of  tbe  na- 
tional average  tax  rate  (baaed  on  total 
wages) .  The  waiver  does  require  that  within 
two  years  after  the  recession  ends,  tbe  State 
repay  any  new  net  borrowing.  In  no  Instance 
could  a  State  qualify  for  a  receasKnary 
waiver  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years. 

8.  607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representative*    of   the    United    States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

KLnoKATioM  or  "MATioirAi.  TBrada**  oma 

TRK  irmnm  BKNmrs  paoaaAM 

8SCTI01T  1.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  section  S03(a)  of  the  Pederal-SUte  Ex- 
tended TTncmployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after 
the  week  for  whlcb  tbere  to  a  State  'on'  in- 
dicator; and 

"(3)  abaU  end  wltb  the  third  week  after 
tbe  first  week  for  which  there  to  a  State 
■off'  indicator.". 

(3)  Section  303rb)(3)  of  snob  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "(or  all  tbe 
SUtes)". 

(3)  Section  a03(d)  of  sucb  Act  to  repealed. 

(4)  Section  308(f)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 


(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  '3).  ^nd 

(C)  by  redeaignatlnig  paragn4;>b  (8)  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  Sectbn  a04(a)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) ,  and 
(3)    by  redesignating   paragraph    (4)    as 
paragraph  (3). 

(c)  the  amendments  made  by  tbto  section 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1081. 
Ran  OPTION  AS  TO  carnxiA  roa  statx  "on" 

AMP  "OVT"  XNDICATOBS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  303(e)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compenss- 
tlon  Act  of  1970  to  amendeil.  in  the  first  sen- 
tence foUowlng  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by 
striking  out  the  matter  beginning  with  "(1) " 
and  ending  with  "exception",  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(U)  the  per- 
centage contamed  In  subparagraph  (B) 
thereof  were  a  percentage  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  percei^tage  contained  in  such  sub- 
paragraph plus  one  percent,  as  to  qtedfied 
by  the  State  law:  except". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  thto  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  on  or  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981. 

bicpu>tmemt  bbqcikkicknt 

SBC.  3.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and. Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (4)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (3).  payment  of  extended  com- 
pensation under  thto  Act  shaU  not  be  made 
to  any  individual  for  any  week  of  unemploy- 
ment In  hto  ellglbUlty  period  unless — 

"(A)  sucb  individual  had  earnings  In 
covered  employment  during  his  base  period 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amoimt  of  the 
weekly  extended  compensation  for  which 
such  Individual  to,  or  would  be  but  for  thto 
paragraph,  eligible  for  sucb  week,  multlpUed 
by  40;  and 

"(B)  such  Individual  had  earnings  In 
covered  employment,  during  those  three 
calendar  quarters  of  his  base  period  In  which 
such  earnings  were  lowest,  equal  to  or  greater 
than  tbe  amount  of  the  weekly  extended 
compensation  for  which  such  individual  to, 
or  would  be  but  for  thto  paragraph,  eligible 
for  such  week,  multl-lled  by  30.". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  («)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
dealc^ted  by  subsection  (a) )  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (3). 
(4),  and  (8)". 

(c)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  tbto  section 
sbaU  apply  with  respect  to  weeks  of  unem- 
ploymmt  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1981. 

AMXMDIOCNTS  BCLATIMC  to  FOTA  TAX 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  3303  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credlto 
against  unemployment  tax)  to  amended  by 
MiMiwg  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new 
subeeetlons: 

"(f)     Cxxorr    Sxdocron    Not    To    Afk.t 

WHKK  STATB   MaKCS   CxaTAIN  R^STMKMTS.— 

"(1) '  In  ckmxxal. — ^In  tbe  case  of  any 
State  which  meeta  tbe  requirements  of  para- 
graph (3)  wltb  reipect  to  any  taxable  year. 
subaectlon  (c)(3)  shall  not  apply  to  such 
taxable  year;  except  that  such  taxable  year 
(and  January  1  of  such  taxable  year)  shall 
be  taken  Into  accotmt  for  purposes  of  apply- 
ing Bubaectlon  (c)  (3)  to  succeeding  taxable 


(A)  In  paragraph  (1) ,  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "subeeetlons  (d)  and 
(e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (e)",  and 

(U)  striMng  out  "aU  State  agencies  (or. 
In  tbe  ease  of  subsection  (e) ,  by  tbe  State 
agency)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
State  agener*. 


'(3)  Ragfonnmrra. — ^The  renulrementa  of 
tbto  paragraph  are  met  by  any  State  wltb  re- 
spect to  any  taxable  year  If  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  repayments  dur- 
ing tbe  1-year  period  ending  on  No^mber  9 
of  such  taxable  year  made  by  sucb  State  of 
advances  under  tlUe  xn  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  not  leas  than  the  sum  of — 


"(A)  tbe  potential  additional  taxes  for 
such  taxab.e  year,  and 

"(B)  any  advances  made  to  sucb  State 
during  such  l-year  period  under  sucb  title 
Xil. 

"(3)  DsrxMinoNS. — ^Por  purposes  of  para- 
graph (3)  — 

"(A)  FommAL  AoornoNAi.  taxes. — The 
term  'potential  additional  taxes'  means,  wltb 
respect  to  any  State  for  any  taxable  year, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  additional  tax 
which  would  be  payabto  under  tbto  rhapt4<r 
(subject  to  tbe  cap  provisions  of  subeectlcw 
(g) )  for  such  taxabto  year  by  aU  taxpayers 
subject  to  tbe  unemployment  oompenaatton 
law  of  such  State  for  sucb  taxabto  year  If 
paragraph  (3)  of  subeecUon  (c)  had  applied 
to  such  taxabto  year  and  any  preceding  tax- 
able year  without  regard  to  thto  subeectten. 

"(B)  TxKAncKMT  or  cxstain  axDUcnoNa — 
Any  reduction  in  the  State's  balance  under 
secUon  901(d)  (1)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
8h.ai  noi,  be  ixeated  as  a  repayment  made 
by  such  State. 

"(4)  RspoKTs. — ^Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor 
may,  by  regulations,  reqiUre  a  State  to  fur- 
nish such  Information  at  sucb  time  and  in 
Bucta  manner  aa  may  be  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3). 

"(g)   Cat  on  Caxuii-  Hbtoction. — 

"(1)  In  cxMxaAL. — In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  meeto  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year,  tbe  re- 
duction in  crediu  otherwise  aj^Ucabto  to 
taxpayers  subject  to  the  imemployment 
compensation  taw  of  such  State  under  sub- 
section (c)  (3)  shaU  not  exceed  tbe  greater 

ol 

"(A)   the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  percentage  reduction  of  such 
crediu  which  was  in  effect  with  re^Mct  to 
such  State  under  subeecuon  (c)(;<)  tur  tbe 
preceding  taxable  year;  and 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which,  for  sucb 
taxable  year,  has  a  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment (as  detennlned  under  subeectUms  (e) 
and  (f)  of  sectton  303  of  tbe  Federai-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  as  In  effect  for  taxabto  year  1980) 
which  to  equal  to  or  leas  than  80  percent  of 
such  State's  average  of  such  rates  for  the  two 
preceding  taxable  years.  10  percent  of  tbe 
tax  tmpnMMi  tmder  section  3301  wltb  respect 
to  tbe  wages  paid  by  sucb  taxpayer  during 
sucb  taxable  year  whlcb  are  attrtbutabto  to 
such  State:  or 

"(B)  the  stmj  of — 

"(I)  30  percent  of  the  tax  impoeed  tinder 
secUon  3301  with  respect  to  tbe  wages  paid 
by  sucb  taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year 
which  are  attributable  to  such  State:  and 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  a  State  which,  for  sucb 
taxable  year,  has  a  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment (as  determined  under  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  of  section  303  of  tbe  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  as  In  effect  for  taxable  year 
1980)  whlcb  to  equal  to  or  lees  than  80  per- 
cent of  such  State's  average  of  such  rates 
for  tbe  two  preceding  taxable  years,  10  per- 
cent of  tbe  tax  Impoeed  tmder  section  3301 
wltb  respect  to  tbe  wages  paid  by  such  tax- 
payer during  such  taxable  year  whlcb  are 
attributable  to  such  State. 

"(3)  SoLvxwcT  axotmncKifTB. — ^The  re- 
qulremente  of  thto  paragrs4>b  are  met  by  any 
State  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year  If 
the  Secrete^  of  Labor  determines  on  No- 
vember 10  of  such  taxable  year  that — 

"(A)  tbe  outstanding  balance  for  sudt 
State  of  advances  under  title  ZTI  of  tbe  So- 
cial Security  Act  on  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30  was  not  greater  than  the  outstanding 
balance  for  sucb  State  of  such  advances  cm 
the  second  preceding  September  80; 

"(B)  no  State  action  was  taken  during 
tbe  13-month  period  ending  on  the  preced- 
ing September  30  (excluding  any  action  re- 
quired tmder  State  law  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbto  subeec- 
Uon) which  has  resulted  or  wUl  result  In  a 
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raduotloD  In  micb.  State'*  unemployment  tax 
•ffort  (■•  deOnad  by  tb*  SacrMary  of  Labor 
la  ncnlaUooa) ;  and 

"(O)  ZK>  8tat«  action  waa  taken  during 
Um  12-BianiUi  period  ending  on  the  preced- 
ing Wept  ember  SO  (eidudlng  any  action 
lequliad  noder  State  law  as  In  effect  prior 
to  tbe  data  of  tbe  enactment  of  ttala  eub- 
aaetlon)  wblcb  baa  reaultad  or  will  reeult  in 
a  nat  dacraaaa  in  tbe  aolvaney  of  tbe  SUte 
unamploynant  oompenaaUon  system  <aa  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  regula- 
tlona). 

"(S)  SKSBTAauL  AxrrHoaiTT  to  altis  db- 
numuTiOM. — Any  datarminaUon  by  tbe 
SaeNtary  of  Labor  undar  subparagraph  (B) 
Of  (C)  of  paragrapb  (2)  may  be  altered  or 
raiaiaed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  labor  if  he 
data  ml  Ilea  tbat  sucb  action  la  warranted 
on  tba  baata  of  the  faUure  by  such  Stau  to 
make  available  timely  information  with  re- 
toBMa  aeOona. 

"(4)  CKOa    a^ucnoM    Foa    aoaaEQXTXirr 

■um. — ^In  making  determinations  under 
snhaactlou  (c)  (3)  with  respect  to  taxable 
yaaia  for  which  a  State  is  not  subject  to  the 
cap  undar  this  subsection,  any  taxable  year. 
and  January  l.  of  such  taxable  year,  for 
which  a  State  was  subject  to  such  cap  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  In  determining 
oonaaeiitlva  taxable  years  (or  January  i 
tbaiaof)- 

"(8)  DatuiiriuNs  un  bpbcial  luuca. — The 
deOmtlans  and  special  rules  set  forth  in  sub- 
aaotton  (d)  abaU  apply  to  this  subsecUon  in 
the  same  manner  aa  they  apply  to  subsec- 
tion (c). 

"(*>)  WAiraa  or  mw  Boaaowmc  peovmoMs 
n»  raaiona  of  ■arwaarow  Aifo  poa  ccbtain  bob- 

BOWDfO  Dt  TAXABLS  TSAK   I  SSI. 

"(1)  BaraTMkirTa  m  uxtr  of  caxDrr  ax- 
uucriuir. — ^Notwithstanding  subaectlon  (f) 
(»)  (B) ,  adrancaa  made  to  a  SUte  during  a 
£-y— ^  period  under  UUe  Xlt  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shaU  not  be  counted,  at  the 
option  of  tbe  8t»U.  in  determining  ell- 
^bUtty  for  tbe  State  payment  in  lieu  of 
credit  nductlon  under  subsection  (f)  (2)  if 
such  State,  during  the  Federal  fiscal  year 
•ndtng  on  tbe  September  30  faUlng  wlthm 
such  1-year  period,  meete  the  requirements 
a<  para^aph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A)  of 
tbia  Bobaaetlon. 

"(2)  CsF  o«  caxBtr  axDumoM. — The  re- 
qwfianiant  of  subaectlon  (g)  (2)  (A)  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  a  Stete.  at  the  option  of  the 
State,  for  a  taxable  year  if  such  SUte  dur- 
ingtba  Federal  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
P««eatog  September  30  referred  to  in  such 
aabaaeUou.  maete  the  requirements  of  para- 
I«^(3)    or   paragraph    (4)(B)    of    this 

"(>)  B»9ci««i«KjrT8.— The  requlremenU 
or  tuapungrapb  are  met  by  a  State  during 
any  PMeral  flacal  year  If--  ^^ 

-Jl^L*^-*"  •  ^****  ■"">■  indicator  for 
ra^  SUte  for  28  or  more   week*  during 

J^-f^  !?"•  ••  <«««»li>ed  under  section 
»8(a)  of  tba  Fsderal-SUte  Extended  Un- 
eniployniant  CompanaaUon  Act  of  l»70  or 
any  State  option  prorlded  for  under  a  SUte 
law  anaetad  pursuant  to  *uch  subaeoUon- 


(B)  the  aTerage  employer  contribution 
»t«|under  such  SUtes  unemployment  com- 
panaatlon  law  (approved  under  section  3304) 

•artlon  3306(b)  without  regard  to  the  11m- 
2^  *S^^^  *°  P^graph  (1)  Of  such 
wetton  sm(b) )   paid  by  employers  during 

TST^lSSLT^?  '-'^  "^  employmem 
i!^-if?**.J°  •*^*»  3306(c))  1.  equal  to 
or  ^tar  than  a  rate  equal  to  IM  percent 

SL^^h'^?*?  •™P'oy"  contrtbuUon  rate 
for  aU  the  Stataa  far  aoch  flacal  yaar  baaed 
«ipon  such  totel  wagaa.  ^^ 

"(4)  BwtaiuncBMTa  aaLATOfo  to  aoaaow- 
nw  n»  FiacAi.  tsab  i**i. 

"(A)  The  requlremante  of  this  subpara- 
•rapb  are  mat  by  a  SUte  during  any  PMaral 


fiscal  year  prior  to  flacal  year  1B83  U  such 
SUte  would  meet  the  requirement*  of  sub- 
•acUon  (f )  (2)  If  advances  made  to  such  SUte 
under  Utle  Xll  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September 
30.  IMI,  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  ■ubaactlon,  were  not  included. 
"(B)  The  raqtilremanu  of  tbl*  aubpara- 
graph  are  met  by  a  SUte  during  any  Federal 
flacal  year  If  cucb  SUte  would  meet  the  re- 
qulremenU of  subaecUon  (g)  (2)  if  advances 
made  to  sucb  SUte  under  title  XII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30.  1981.  but  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subaectlon. 
were  not  Included  In  determining  such 
SUte's  ouutandlng  balance  of  advancee  tm- 
der  such  Utle  XU  on  September  30.  1061. 
and  September  30.  1962. 

"(A)    BXFATICXMT  aaQUIESKXItTa. — 

"(A)  Any  SUte  which  avails  ItaeU  of  a 
waiver  allowed  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  must,  with- 
in 24  months  after  the  beginning  of  any  sub- 
sequent Federal  fiscal  year  during  which 
such  SUte  did  not  meet  the  requlremenU  of 
paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  (A),  repay 
so  much  of  lu  outstanding  balance  of  ad- 
vances under  title  Xil  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  exceeds  lU  balance  of  such  advances 
as  of  November  B  of  the  uxable  year  preced- 
ing the  first  taxable  year  in  the  most  recent 
period  of  consecutive  taxable  years  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  SUte  availed  itself  of 
such  waiver. 

"(B)  Any  SUte  which  avails  Itself  of  a 
waiver  allowed  by  paragraph  (2)  must,  with- 
in 24  months  after  the  beginning  of  any  sub- 
sequent Federal  flacal  year  during  which 
such  SUte  did  not  meet  the  requlremenU  of 
paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  (B) .  repay  so 
niuch  of  Its  ouutandlng  balance  of  advances 
tmder  Utle  xn  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
exceed*  lu  balance  of  such  advances  as  of  the 
September  30  aecond  preceding  the  Novem- 
ber 10  of  the  first  taxable  year  In  the  moat  re- 
cent period  of  consecutive  taxable  years  with 
reapect  to  which  such  SUte  availed  Itself  of 
suoh  waiver. 

"(C)  Any  SUte  which  falls  to  meet  the 
requlremenU  of  •ubparagrapb  (A)  or  (B) 
shaU  ceaae  to  be  eligible  under  subsecUons 
(f )  and  (g)  for  taxable  years  beginning  with 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  24-month 
period  ends,  and  shall  remain  Ineligible  un- 
der such  subaeotlons  until  the  taxable  year 
which  begins  In  the  Federal  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  repayments  required  under  this 
paragraph  have  been  made. 

"(6)  LxnTTATioN  OM  WAivsa. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, no  SUte  may  aviui  Itself  of  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  ( i )  or  (2) .  or  both  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  Federal  fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeecUon 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1980. 

□maaar  ok  AovAitcaa  to  sTATaa 

Sac.  6.  (a)(1)  Section  1201(a)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(except  as  otherwise  provided  In  subaectlon 
(c) ) "  after  "without  interests". 

(2)  SecUon  1201  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaectlon: 

"(c)(1)  In  the  caae  of  any  advance  made 
undar  thla  section  to  a  SUte  which,  at  the 
time  of  such  advance,  la  sub'ect  to  a  reduc- 
tion In  credit*  under  section  3302(c)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (or  would 
be  subject  to  such  reducUon  but  for  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  subsections  (f),  (g).  and  (h)  of 
secUon  3302  of  such  Ckxle).  any  unoald  por- 
tion of  sucb  advance  shall  be  reoayable  at  a 
rate  of  Interest  determined  under  paragraph 
(3)  beginning  180  days  after  the  date  of  such 
advance. 

"(2)  m  the  oaae  of  any  advance  made 
under  thla  aectlon  to  a  SUte.  other  than  an 
MtvAoca  daacrlbad  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  any  un- 


paid porUon  of  such  advanoa  ataall  be  i«pay- 
abla  at  a  rate  of  Intareat  datarmlned  under 
paragraph  (3)  beginning  on  October  1  of  the 
second  taxable  year  following  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  advance  waa  made. 

"(3)  (A)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  rate  of  Intareat  for  purpoaea 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  the  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate.  In  affect  at  the  time  auch 
advance  la  made,  eaUbllabed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaury  under  secUon  6621  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 

"(B)  The  rate  of  Intareat  for  purposes  of 
paragraph*  (1)  and  (2)  *hall  be  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  rate  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  In  the  caaa  of  a  SUte  In 
which,  during  the  five-year  period  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  advance  (subject  to 
Intereat  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2))  waa 
made.  7B  percent  or  more  of  the  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  SUte  unemployment 
compensation  law.  was  paid  under  an  experi- 
ence rating  system  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor) . 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
ouutandlng  balance  of  advances  made  to 
SUtes  under  this  aectlon  for  purposes  of  thla 
Act  and  chapter  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act)  any  Interest  owed  on  such  advances 
shall  not  be  Included,  and  such  Intereat 
shall  be  paid  by  the  SUte  on  a  quarterly 
basis  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  deter- 
mines such  Interest  to  be  due.". 

(3)   Section  1203  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "1203"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  except  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (b)"  after  "without  interest"; 
and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Interest  owed  by  SUtes  on  advances 
under  section  1201  shall  be  repayable  under 
this  section  into  the  Federal  unemployment 
account  on  a  quarterly  basis  aa  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  such  Interest  to 
be  due.". 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  ad- 
vances made  under  tlUe  xn  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

INVXSTMBirT  OF   aTATX   tmKFU^TlCSJfT   FtrKDO 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  904(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  1*  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  aftar  "(b)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Such  investmente 
may  be  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  such  InvestmenU  may  be  made"; 

(3)  by  stniclng  out  "(1)  on  original  Issue" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  on  origi- 
nal Issue"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "(2)  by  purchase"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(B)  by  purchase": 
and 

(6)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
determine  the  available  portion  of  the  funds 
credited  to  the  book  account  of  each  Sute 
agency  which  la  not.  In  hla  Judgment.  i«- 
qulred  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Each 
SUte  may  direct  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  invest  any  part  of  such  available  por- 
tion, up  to  an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of 
such  available  portion,  in  such  manner  as 
the  SUte  determines  to  be  appropriate.". 

(b)  SecUon  904(e)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"aXPAXATX   BOOK   ACCOTTWra 

"(e)(1)  The  Fund  shaU  be  Invested  as  a 
single  fund  except  aa  provided  under  sub- 
section (b)(2).  but  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  malnUln  a  separate  book  ac- 
count for  each  State  agency,  the  employment 
security  administration  account,  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  account,  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  account,  and  tba  rail- 
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road  unemploirment  Insuranoa  artmlnlatra- 

Uon  fund.  .    „ 

"(2)  The  Sacretary  of  tha  Treaaury  ahaU 
ci«dlt  qviarterly  (on  March  31.  June  30,  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  December  31  of  each  year)  to 
each  SUte  agency  account,  the  earnings  of 
the  Fund  for  the  quarter  ending  on  such 
date  which  are  attributable  to  the  invest- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
at  the  direction  of  auch  SUte  aa  provided  In 
subsecUon  (b)  (2) 

"(3)  Tha  sacretary  of  the  Treaaury  ahall 
credit  quarterly  (on  Blarch  81.  June  30.  Sep- 
tember 30.  and  December  31  of  each  year)  to 
each  separate  book  account  esUbllahed  un- 
der paragraph  (1).  on  the  baalaof  the  average 
dally  balance  of  such  account,  a  proporUon- 
ate  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  Fund  for  the 
quarter  ending  on  such  date  which  are  at- 
tributable to  InvestmenU  made  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  other  than  those  In- 
veatmenU  made  at  the  dlrecUon  of  a  SUte 
aa  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2). 

"(4)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
average  dally  balance  shall  be  computed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  account  and 
the  toUl  of  all  accounte.  by  reducing  the 
amount  In  such  account  and  such  total  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  Invested 
from  such  SUte  account  at  the  direction  of 
the  SUte  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(2); 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  SUte  account,  by 
reducing  (but  not  below  zero)  the  amount 
in  the  account  by  the  balance  of  the  ad- 
vances made  to  the  SUte  under  aectlon  1201: 
and 

"(C)  In  the  caae  of  tbe  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment account' — 

"(1)  by  adding  to  the  amount  In  the  ac- 
count tbe  aggregate  of  the  redueUons  under 
paragraph  (2),  and 

"(11)  by  subatractlng  from  tbe  aum  ao  ob- 
Ulned  the  t>alance  of  the  advancea  made  un- 
der section  1203  to  the  account.". 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  thla  aecUon 
shall  become  effecUve  on  tba  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thla  Act. 

CxrriFicATioir  of  Statx  UNn(FU>TMiMT  Lawa 
Sac.  7.  On  October  31  of  any  taxable  year 
after  1980.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  not 
certify  any  SUte.  as  provided  In  aectlon  3304 
(c)  of  tbe  Interna)  Ravenua  Code  of  1954. 
which,  after  reasenahla  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  taeartng  to  tbe  SUte  agency,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  baa  failed  to  amend 
Its  law  so  tbat  It  contalna  aa<di  of  the  provi- 
sions required  by  reaaon  of  tbe  enactmant  of 
the  orecedina:  provisions  of  thla  Act  to  be  In- 
cluded therein,  or  baa  with  raapect  to  tbe  12- 
month  period  ending  on  aoch  October  31. 
failed  to  comply  subatantlally  with  any  such 
provision. 

BATx  OF  nvaoaxD  tntrnFioTMaiiT 
Sec.  8.  Section  303(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Fad- 
eral-SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1970  Is  amraded  by  Inaertlng 
".  other  than  claims  filed  for  beneflU  under 
this  Act."  after  "lUlng  cUlna." 


ROUTINE  UOBSmta  BDSINEB8 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  in  which  Senatoti 
may  speak. 

The  PRESTDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuATU).  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


LIFTINO  THE  GRAIN  EMBARGO 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opp<Htunlty  to  speak  to  a 
matter  that  is  both  presdng  and.  at  this 


moment,  painful,  which  Is  the  decision 
of  the  administration  to  lift  the  grain 
embargo  that  had  been  in  effect  against 
the  Soviet  TTnion  since  January  1980. 

This  decision  was  announced  on  Fri- 
day, and  though  it  is.  perhaps,  a  small 
matter  to  some,  I  wish  to  offer  the  Judg- 
ment that  this  is  a  large  mistake  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  administra- 
tion regrets  that  it  made  it. 

The  grain  embargo  was  imposed  by 
Piesldoit  Carter  as  the  United  States 
mustered  its  first  responses  to  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  in  many 
ways,  ours  were  in  many  ways,  an  un- 
impressive set  of  measures,  and  certainly 
not  a  massive  set,  and  certainly  they  did 
not  dissuade  the  Soviet  Union  from  con- 
tinuing Its  military  occupation. 

Yet  the  grain  embargo  was  a  sjrmbcd 
of  our  continuing  seriousness  in  op- 
posing Soviet  policy.  Alas,  we  cannot 
boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics  every 
year,  but  the  c<Hitinuing  dependence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  grain  from  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  all  that  signifies  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  own  society,  is  a  permanent 
asset,  if  you  will,  in  this  relationship, 
and  the  President  was  right  to  exercise 
it  in  1980. 

It  seems  to  me  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  administration  has  now  aban- 
doned the  most  visible  and,  in  some  as- 
pects, the  only  remaining  sanction  that 
has  followed  from  the  Soviet  Invaslm 
of  Afglumtstan.  As  it  does  so,  Soviet 
forces  In  Afghanistan,  are  preparing  for 
a  spring  offensive  against  the  freedom 
filters. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  diacussicm  of  whether  the 
llf  ttaig  of  the  embargo  would  make  any 
rifnifirant  difference  in  costs  to  be  borne 
by  the  Soviet  Unirai.  Certainly  the  em- 
bargo appeared  to  be  less  than  wholly 
effective,  but  this  is  not  the  right  ques- 
tion. To  my  mind  the  reasoning  provided 
by  administration  spokesmen  in  explain- 
ing the  President's  action  was  at  least  as 
disturbing  as  the  action  itself,  and  the 
tUtctB  of  this  reasoilng  will  continue 
even  when  tbe  material  consequences 
have  faded. 

Td  explain  the  President's  action,  we 
heard  that  he  made  a  pledge  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  to  end  what  they  regarded 
as  a  discriminatory  burden  borne  by 
them  alone.  May  I  observe  tbat  no  cme 
ever  asked  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union,  the  seamen  of  this  Nation,  what 
they  thought  of  the  burden  or  the  rail- 
road workers  what  they  thought  of  the 
burden  and.  indeed,  th^  did  not 
complain. 

nie  pledge  was  made  to  the  fanners. 
and  If  they  were  the  ones  who  would 
benefit,  the  costs  of  this  action  in  foreign 
policy  will  be  borne  by  all  of  us.  It  is  fair 
mough  to  keep  a  campaign  pledge,  but 
one  wanders  why  the  President  has  not 
remembered  his  pledge,  for  example,  not 
to  sell  weapons  that  would  Jeopardize 
Israel's  security. 

But  there  is  a  more  important  point 
here.  The  administration  is  making  an 
effort  to  rally  countries  around  the  woiid 
to  form  a  consensus  in  opposition  to  So- 
viet expansionism.  We  know  that  central 
to  tbat  difficulty  is  the  tant^  <rf  economic 


relationships  which  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
others  sought  to  establish  in  the  1970's  as 
a  way  of  inhibiting  Soviet  behavior 
which,  in  the  end,  has  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  of  an  inhibition  on  American 
behavior  and  behavior  of  democracies 
generally. 

It  is  we  who  owe  the  money,  we  who 
sedc  the  exports,  we  who  find  ourselves 
able  to  effect  the  behavior  of  our  own 
Oovemment  such  that  detente  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  much  greater  restraint 
on  us  in  this  respect  than  otherwise,  and 
in  nothing  more  particularly  than  tbe 
export  of  goods  and  services  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  tried  to  form  this  con- 
consensus. 

Changing  dliections  of  foreign  policy 
will  always  arouse  resistance  in  some 
4iuarters.  And  this  is.  in  fact,  precisely 
what  we  have  done,  and  in  a  rather 
schoolmasterly  tone,  telling  our  Euro- 
pean allies  that  we  must  develoo  common 
policies  to  tighten  up  on  East- West  trade. 
In  our  view,  we  cannot  allow  narrow  ad- 
vantage lor  one  segment  of  one  Western 
economy  to  obscure  the  harm  that  can  be 
done  to  Western  interests  as  a  whole  by 
allowing  the  transfer  of  high  technology. 
But  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  what 
European  leaders  will  now  teU  President 
Reagan.  They  will  say  that  they  would 
I'ke  to  have  cooperated  but.  regrettably, 
they  have  made  pledges  which  keep  them 
from  doing  so.  Chancellor  Schmidt  will 
arrive  in  the  United  States  in  a  few 
weelcs.  He  will  know  what  to  say  when 
we  urge  him  to  discipline  the  left  wing 
of  his  coalition:  he  will  say:  "If  you  can- 
not deal  with  the  affluent  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West,  pm  I  to  take  on  the 
trade  unions  of  the  Ruhr." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Just  a  mat- 
ter of  repartee  among  leaders.  Our  al- 
lies in  Europe  need  to  be  able  to  believe 
that  stricter  controls  on  East- West  trade 
will  be  supported  by  the  Congress— this 
Congress.  But.  an  article  In  this  morn- 
ing's Financial  Times  published  in  I/m- 
don.  the  second  most  important  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  in  the  world,  by  Mr. 
David  Buchan.  a  distinguished  corre- 
spondent here  in  Washington,  is  head- 
lined "Reagan  Trades  the  Russian  Grain 
Embargo  for  Senate  Votes." 

He  reports  that  his  Judgment— and  it 
will  be  shared  in  Europe— is  that  the 
administration  decided  to  barter  the 
grain  embargo  in  exchange  for  supixirt 
in  the  Budget  Committee  and  elsewhere 
for  its  domestic  programs.  They  in  Eu- 
rope may  also  be  concluding  that  re- 
strictions on  their  own  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  even  easier  to  elude. 
In  short,  the  foreign  policies  f «:  artilch 
the  administration  wants  allied  support 
will  be  inconvenient  to  many,  especially 
in  Europe.  And  the  admlnistrmtlon  must 
demonstrate  its  own  wllUngness  to  ac- 
cent such  inconveniences  or  no  one  else 
will  do  the  same. 

There  was  a  second  line  for  reasoning 
behind  the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  Mr. 
Presidoit.  We  have  heard  that  it  was 
made  possible  by  Soviet  restraint  toward 
Ftoland :  made  possible,  in  short,  by  wish- 
ful thinking.  For  no  serious  student  of 
SovlH  ptHlcy  believes  that  the  Soviet  con- 
frontaUon  with  Prtand  has  eased  for 
more  than  a  moment.  The  Soviet  Union  Is 
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BtruggUng  to  retain  dictatorial  rule  over 
Its  empire.  And  there  Is  every  reason  to 
bdleve  that  there  will  be  fresh  pressures 
on  the  Poles  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
Sonets,  for  example,  have  no  wish  to 
allow  the  next  Congress  of  the  Polish 
Conmiunlst  Party  to  meet  in  July,  for  It 
will  almost  certainly  be  dominated  by 

The  visit  of  Suslov  to  Warsaw  3  days 
ago.  followed  by  the  assertion  In  Pravda 
over  the  weekend  of  revisionism  In  the 
Soviet  Party  Is  as  ominous  an  event  as 
has  yet  occurred.  If  you  take  the  least 
tflort  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  Soviet  system 
comes  to  conclusions,  you  will  realize  Just 
bow  omlnotis.  When  Mikhail  Suslov.  the 
principal  theoretical  authority  of  the 
PoUtburo,  a  man  who  had  been  there  14 
years,  goes  to  Warsaw  and  meets  with 
Kanla.  then  returns  to  Moscow  and  de- 
clares that  revisionism  Is  rampant  In  the 
Polish  Party,  he  Is  setting  up  a  situation 
In  irtiich  for  the  Soviet  Unlcm  not  to  act 
would  be  an  even  more  egregious  depar- 
ture from  Its  practices  and  principles 
than  for  It  to  do  so.  And  for  us  to  say, 
in  efTect,  that  we  are  withdrawing  the 
embargo  not  because  the  Soviets  have 
withdrawn  from  their  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan but  because  they  have  not  In- 
vaded Poland  Is  a  curious  set  of  incen- 
tlves  to  provide  to  the  world. 

What  country  has  rewarded  the  United 
States  for  not  Invading  Canada  lately,  or 
Canada  for  not  Invading  the  United 
States?  Are  the  Soviets  only  to  threaten 
some  bmtal  behavior  and  then  be  re- 
warded for  postponing  It? 

In  any  event.  In  the  Judgment  of  this 
Senator,  nothing  could  be  more  perilous 
to  us  than  to  underestimate  the  situation 
In  Poland.  Tht  Soviets  at  the  highest 
level  of  their  theoretical  ideological 
structure.  In  the  person  of  Mr.  Suslov  and 
the  article  that  followed  in  Pravda.  have 
said  that  the  sltuatlm  Is  unacceptable. 
Because  of  their  good  behavior,  we  with- 
draw the  one  remaining  sanction  and 
the  wwld  will  certainly  have  the  Judg- 
ment that  this  was  done  to  win  votes  on 
this  floor.  That  is  what  is  being  read  all 
over  Europe.  In  every  European  capital. 
the  Financial  Times  is  being  read  and  It 
Is  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
three  votes  In  the  Buidget  Committee,  or 
dsewhere,  this  eztramxllnarlly  unfortu- 
nate eramplf  In  foreign  policy  Is  being 
made. 

If  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
cannot  endure  the  mild  Inconvenience  of 
this  solemnly  Imposed  sanction,  then  will 
not  the  world  ask  what  kind  of  people  are 
we?  I  hope  we  can  give  a  better  answer 
than  over  the  weekend.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  It  is  Impossible  that  the 
administration  win  come  to  see  this  from 
a  very  different  point  of  view. 

Win  the  administration  be  unembar- 
rawed  In  relmpostng  the  grain  embargo 
as  soon  as  the  Poles  are  suppressed  by 
SovteC  tank  cohimns?  To  be  sure.  Sec- 
retary Halg  had  an  answer  to  this  q\xes- 
tk»  oo  Saturday:  There  wlU  be  a  total 
cessation  of  trade  If  Poland  Is  Invaded. 
TUs  may  or  may  not  happen,  but  surely 
w«  would  Uke  the  Soviet  Dtakn  to  believe 
that  It  would.  But  one  must  work  hard 
to  be  bdleved.  As  we  observe  the  Soviet 


XThlon's  pressures  on  Poland,  we  must 
wish  that  our  response  to  Afghanistan 
had  been  more  serious.  It  was  not.  The 
President,  in  liftmg  the  embargo  while 
pressures  on  Poland  continue,  has  made 
it  stiU  harder  for  the  American  warn- 
ings to  be  beUeved. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  hostile.  It  is  a  new 
administration.  It  is  learning.  But, 
surely,  before  it  made  so  large  a  deci- 
sion. It  might  have  consulted  with  the 
Senate  and  heard  our  views.  We  were 
here  when  that  embargo  was  imposed. 
We  sustained  it  on  several  occasions. 
We  had  something  to  say  that  would 
well  be  listened  to.  Because,  let  there  be 
no  mistake,  the  worst  possible  impres- 
sion of  American  seriousness  with  re- 
spect to  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  given 
and  the  worst  possible  impression  of  our 
understanding  of  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  David  Bu- 
chan  in  the  Financial  Times  of  April  27. 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORO,  as  foUows: 

RSAOAlf   TMAOB  TKB   RUSSIAH   OlAnC  EMBAKCO 

ro«  SBifATK  Vans 
(By  David  Bucban) 
Prwldent  Beagkn  hM  talcen  one  of  hla 
moat  Important  foreign  policy  declalons  so 
far  scrapping  tbe  grain  sales  restrictions  hla 
predecessor  Unposed  on  the  Soviet  Dnlon  In 
January.  1980.  for  essentially  domestic  polit- 
ical 


The  controTeralal  move  abowa  the  over- 
riding Importance  the  President  attaches  to 
winning  votes  for  his  domestic  economic 
programs,  and  his  wllllngneas  In  that  cause, 
to  override  Mr.  Alex  Halg.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  oppoeed  lifting  the  grain  ban 
right  to  tbe  very  end. 

Mr.  Reagan  said  he  had  delayed  redeem- 
ing his  1080  campaign  promise  to  American 
farmers  to  remove  the  embargo  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countrlea  would  not  misinterpret  tbe  action 
as  a  weakening  In  American  policy. 

Not  surprisingly  the  Soviet  press  Imme- 
diately read  It  as  Just  that — and  so  have  a 
number  of  United  States  politicians,  some  of 
them  Inside  tbe  President's  own  Republican 
Party. 

A  key  question  Is  bow  Europe  will  read 
the  VS.  move.  Although  the  embargo  has 
been  credited  with  relief  there.  It  remains 
to  b?  se?n  whether  European  allies  will  view 
the  US.  Administration  any  longer  as  in  a 
position  to  lecture  them  about  restraining 
sensitive  Indiutrlal  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Ed  Meese.  tbe  White  House 
counselor  who  played  a  central  role  In  the 
grain  decision,  went  out  of  his  way  to  say 
that  lifting  the  embargo  was  not  supooaed 
to  convey  any  kind  of  a  signal  to  the  Krem- 
lin. It  was  not  a  gesture  towards  future 
arms  control  talks,  nor  a  truce  to  Afsban- 
Istan.  nor  a  reward  for  not  Intervening  In 
Poland. 

Since  tbe  lifting  of  tbe  rraln  embanro  was 
not  Intended  as  a  r»tture.  no  reclnrocal 
move  was  sought  from  tbe  Soviet  Union. 
White  House  ofllclals  said. 

The  only  diolomatlc  window  dressing  the 
White  House  attemo^ed  was  to  say  that  lift- 
ing the  grain  ban  had  been  made  Do»«lbIe  In 
part  by  the  recent  easing  of  tensl<m  In 
Poland. 

More  mundane  and  domestic  factors  de- 
termined whv  Mr.  Raaxan — after  three 
months  of  stalUng — acted  when  be  did. 
American  farmera  are  now  planning  their 


spring  crops,  and  lifting  the  grain  ban  now 
would  give  them  the  green  light  to  sow 
ntore. 

That,  together  with  U.S.  government  re- 
ports this  month  of  Improved  prospects  for 
the  1981  harvest,  would  offset  any  rise  In 
prices  from  reniovlng  the  grain  ban  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Tbe  Chicago  and  New  York  markets  took 
the  news  in  their  stride  on  Friday.  In  fact. 
Imposition  and  lifting  of  the  grain  embargo 
had  coincided  harmoniously  with  market 
developments.  Partial  loss  of  the  Soviet 
market  during  1980  mattered  less  because 
tbe  United  States  feed  grain  harvest  was 
hard  hit  by  drought  and  demand  from  other 
countries  rose. 

Likewise,  tbe  Russians  are  now  fully  back 
as  buyers  In  a  year  that  looks  set  for  a 
bumper  crop  In  the  American  (arm  belt. 

More  compelling  than  this,  however,  was 
Mr.  Reagan's  need  to  rally  support  for  tils 
er^onomlc  program  and  farm  price  legislation 
which  has  been  flagging  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ui.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  remarks  that 
he  has  Just  made. 

We  were  told  that  the  grain  embcu'go 
was  not  hurting  the  Soviets  anyhow,  but 
yet  we  are  told  that  if  they  go  into  Po- 
land, the  embargo  will  be  reinstituted.  I 
cannot  reconcile  the  two  statements.  If 
it  was  not  hurting  the  Soviets  anyhow, 
what  good  would  it  do  to  reinstitute  the 
embargo  if  they  should  go  into  Poland? 

I  do  not  believe  it  enhances,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  security  of  Poland 
that  the  grain  embargo  has  been  lifted. 
The  Soviets  were  drawing  down  their  for- 
eign currency.  They  had  drawn  down 
their  grain  reserves,  and  portions  of  meat 
for  the  Soviet  people  were  less  than  the 
portions  of  meat  for  the  people  of  Poland 
and  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Mr. 
Brezimev  himself  had  said  that  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
in  a  sad  state  of  affairs.  So  the  embargo 
was  hurting  the  Soviet  Union. 

Aft^r  all.  the  grain  that  would  have 
oUierwise  gone  to  the  Soviet  Unkm. 
as  I  understood  it,  was  going  to  Japan. 
Mexico,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  Taiwan.  I  think  it  sent  a  very  bad 
signal  to  lift  the  embargo.  I  realize  that 
campaign  promises  are  sometimes  made, 
but  an  ill-advised  promise  need  not  be 
kept,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  vrlll  allow  me,  I  wish  to 
observe  that  that  campaign  promise  was 
made  well  before  the  ominous  situation 
in  Poland  developed.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
principle  of  law,  as  the  minority  leader 
well  knows,  and  it  is  certainly  a  principle 
of  government  that  circumstances 
change  commitments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  have  sacri- 
ficed. They  continue  to  sacrifice.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Afghans  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes,  driven  from 
their  country.  Scores  of  Afghans  have 
been  slaughtered.  Even  boys  and  girls  in 
Afghanistan,  students,  have  had  the 
courage  to  stand  before  the  Soviet  rifles 
and  be  shot  down  for  their  courage.  What 
a  sacrifice  those  people  are  making  and 
will  continue  to  make.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  signal  we  send  is  one  of  wishy-washl- 
ness.  a  lack  oT  fortitude  and  forbear- 
ance, a  lack  ol  resolve,  a  weakness,  and 
it  will  not  do  us  weU  in  history  or  In  our 
own  time. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
fully  agreeing  with  the  minority  leader 
who  understands  the  matter  with  such 
great  knowledge  because  he  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  It. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OPJTIC'EU.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  In  accordance 
with  Public  Law  91-551,  the  foUowlng 
Senators:  Bamt  Golbwatek  and  Jake 
Oaut. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, appoints  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  85-4174.  the  fonowlng  Senator: 
James  A.  McCluu  (vice  Haseisoh  Wil- 
liams, resigned) . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURINO  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  8,  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  on  April  13,  17,  21,  22. 
23.  and  27,  1981,  received  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nomtnat'ons;  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  April  13, 
17,  21,  22,  23,  and  27,  1981,  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ELEVENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SINAI  BUPPOKI  M18- 
SION— MRSSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT-^>M  43 

Under  the  aut4iorlty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  8.  1981.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  15. 1981.  rec^ved  the 
f (blowing  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  an  ac- 
companying report;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relattois: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  VnUed  State* : 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith  the 
Eleventh  Report  at  the  Ublted  States 
Slnal  Sujvoct  Mlssloo.  It  covers  the  Mis- 
sion's activities  during  the  stz-month 
period  ending  April  1,  1981.  TUB  report 
is  provided  in  accordance  with  Section  4 
of  Public  Law  94-110  <rf  October  13, 1975. 
The  Sinai  Support  Mission  was  estab- 
lished in  Jamiary  1976  to  Implement  the 
United  States  Pn^oeal  In  the  September 
1975  Second  Slnal  Disengagement  Agree- 
ment to  Instan  and  operate  a  tacUcal 
eariy  warning  system  In  the  Staaal  Penin- 
sula. The  Uhited  States  continued  to  op- 
erate the  early  warning  system  untO  Jan- 
uary 25,  1980.  under  the  1979  Egyptian- 
Israeli  Peace  Treaty. 

Because  It  was  not  possfide  to  gain 
United  Natlcms  Security  OouncU  agree- 
ment to  assume  regwnslbOity  for  super- 
vising the  security  arrang^ements  caUed 
for  by  the  Peace  Tteaty.  the  Utaited 
States  agread  during  September  1979 
taUEs  with  ESgypt  and  Israel  to  monitor 
adherence  to  the  "Dvaty's  mllUaty  Bmi- 
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taittoaa.  Verification  Inspections,  con- 
ducted by  the  Slnal  Field  Mission,  began 
In  April  1980  and  win  continue  untU  April 
25,  1982,  the  scheduled  date  for  total  Is- 
raeU  withdrawal  from  the  Slnal. 

Us  Administration  has  Initiated  bilat- 
eral discussions  with  both  Parties  on  the 
security  arrangements  to  be  Implemented 
in  the  Slnal  foUowlng  Israd's  final  with- 
drawal. The  United  States  Intends  to 
carry  out  Its  commitment  to  ensure  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  oS.  an 
acc(q>table  alternative  multinational 
force  If  It  proves  Impossible  for  the 
United  Nations  to  support  the  securitgr 
arrangements  under  the  Treaty.  We 
share  the  desire  of  both  Parties  to  move 
forward  expeditiously  on  this  question. 
We  win  keep  the  Congress  fully  In- 
fonned  and  will  consult  as  our  discus- 
sions al  this  matter  progress. 

Funding  of  the  Slnal  SuMwrt  Mission 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981  Is  authorized  imder 
Chapter  6,  Part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  "Peacekeeping  Operations."  at 
$16  mUllan.  For  nscal  Year  1982.  only 
$10  mlUlon  Is  being  requested,  a  level 
that  win  fimd  both  the  Mission's  opera- 
tions during  Its  final  months  and  the 
projected  costs  of  its  idiaseout  after 
April  25.  1982. 

Our  nation  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  promotion  of  peace  in  this 
critl(Cal  part  of  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
Congress  can  be  proud  of  the  acoHn- 
pUshments  of  the  Sinai  Sumrart  and 
Field  Missions.  I  am  counting  on  your 
continued  suivort  for  this  aspect  of  our 
^orts  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

ROHALO  RSACAir. 

T^E  White  House.  AvtU.  IS,  19S1. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FDR  1HE  ARTS  AND 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS— MESSAGE  VROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RHCEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  44 

Uhder  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  (rf  April  8.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  April  27.  1981. 
received  the  f  (dlowlng  message  from  the 
Presldait  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  r^ort;  which 
was  ref ored  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congreat  of  tl^e  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  iNrovlsians  Ol 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report  oi 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the.  National  CouncU  aa  the  Arts 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of 
ofBce. 

ROHALO  RCAOAH. 

T^E  WbiTB  House.  AprU  27,  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  HUMANI- 
TIE8— MESSAGE  mOM  TBE  PRES- 
IDENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT—PM  45 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  8. 1981.  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate,  on  April  27,  1981,  received 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  together  with 
an  accompanying  report;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Cangren  of  the  United  Statea: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  15th  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  covering  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
The  period  covered  by  the  report  pre- 
cedes my  term  of  office. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  Ajnil  27, 1981. 


NINTH  SPECIAL  MESSAGE  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1981  UNDER  THE  IM- 
POUNDMENT AND  CONTROL  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  46 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  8.  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  April  27.  1981,  received 
the  foUowing  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  together  with 
accompanying  materials;  which,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  January  30, 1975,  was 
referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlatirais,  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Committee  on  Coomierce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congrea  of  the  United  State* : 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  (A  1974,  I  herewith  report 
six  revisions  to  previously  transmitted 
rescission  proposals.  Three  of.  the  revi- 
sions decrease  the  total  amount  pro- 
p(ned  for  rescission  by  $3.7  million.  Ttx 
other  revisions  to  proposed  rescissions 
make  technical  changes  to  appropria- 
tion language  which  do  not  affect  the 
amounts  proposed  for  rescission.  In  ad- 
dition. I  am  reporting  two  new  deferrals 
totaling  $6.4  million  and  revisiiHU  to  five 
previously  reptnted  deferrals. 

Hie  revisions  to  rescission  proposals 
affect  programs  in  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Energy,  as  weU  as  AC- 
TION and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
ti(m.  The  new  dtferrals  and  revisions  to 
PTinMng  deferrals  mvolve  programs  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Energy.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Tranqwrtation.  as  wdl  as  the 
Boartl  for  International  Broadcasting 
and  the  International  CammunlcaUon 
Agency. 

The  detaOs  of  eatdi  rescission  proposal 
and  deferral  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached reports. 

Ronald  Rbasan. 

The  Wmrx  House.  April  27.  1981. 
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RBQUX8T  FOR  RETDRW  OP  AtHUSK- 
ICKNT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
ffTATES  AND  CANADA  ON  EAST 
COAST  nSHERIISREaOURCES— 
1IB88ACS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED     DURING      ADJOURN- 


Undar  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  8. 1981,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  <m  April  21,  1981,  re- 
ceived the  foDowlng  mesaace  from  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes;  which 
waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Rdations: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  UnUed  StateM: 

On  March  6,  1981. 1  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  uncouple  two  pending  treaties, 
signed  March  29,  1979.  rdatlng  to  East 
Coast  fishery  and  maritime  boundary 
matters.  I  made  this  request  after  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  leadership  advised 
me  the  treaties  could  not  be  ratified  as 
they  were. 

My  goal,  as  I  am  sure  is  yours.  Is  to 
rescdve  the  fishery  problem  and  at  the 
same  time  fortify  our  strong  and  close 
relationship  with  Canada. 

Our  two  nations  have  built  a  friend- 
ship based  on  good  will  and  mutual  re- 
spect, recognizing  that  we  both  have 
Independent,  national  Interests  to  pur- 
sue. I  believe  that  the  proposed  course 
of  action  will  ensure  the  settlement  of 
the  maritime  boundary  by  an  impartial 
and  binding  proMdure,  and  that  it  will 
allow  a  future  fisheries  relationship  with 
Canada  to  be  based  on  better  known 
facts  and  circumstances. 

Therefore.  I  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  Between  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  to  Sub- 
mit to  Binding  DiqiNite  Settlement  the 
Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Boundary 
In  the  Gulf  at  Maine  Area,  signed  at 
Washington.  March  29.  1979.  subject  to 
technical  amendments  including  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  it  to  be 
brought  into  force  without  the  entry 
Into  force  of  the  accompanying  fishery 
agreement.  And.  I  request  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  me  without  further  action 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  on  East  Coast 
Fishery  Resources,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton. March  29.  1979. 

I  bdieve  that  the  course  of  action  out- 
lined above  Is  In  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
Utalted  States  and  will  contribute  to  the 
cloee  and  cooperative  relationship  with 
Canada  that  we  seek. 

ROH ALO  RSACAIT. 

Thi  Wbir  Hovsb,  Apra  21.  1981. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  06  pjn..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves.  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  foUow- 
ing  concurrent  resolution,  in  which  It  re- 
Quests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

P-.  ?"*•  **••■  H«-  A  concurrent  reaolutlon 

Vrtmoing  for  •  joint  MMlon  of  the  two  HoiMea 
on  TuewUy.  AprU  as,  1081.  to  receive  a  mes- 
••ge  from  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
resolution: 

H.  Bm.  138.  A  reeolutUm  relaUT*  to  the 
deatli  of  the  Honorable  Tennyaon  Ouyer,  a 
Repre— ntatlTe  from  the  State  o<  Ohio. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  Public  Law  96- 
180.  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Alcoholism 
and  Other  Alcohol-Related  Problems,  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  SannuNc.  Mr.  Wtokn.  Mr. 
MitTiH  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
BsmsicT. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

me  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

■C-933.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Department  of  Aj^eulture  Can 
Mlnlmlne  the  Risk  of  Potential  Crop  Pall- 
urea";  to  the  Committee  on  Agrleultuie,  Nu- 
trition, and  Poreetry. 

BC-033.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Prealdent's  sixth  special  message  for  fiscal 
yaar  1981:  puzauant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1076.  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

SC-084.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  cumulative  report 
on  budget  reaclsalons  and  deferrals  for  April 
ISei:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1S75,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

BC-B86.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

BC-BSe.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  letter 
of  offer  to  Turkey  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  (36  million:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

BC-A37.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
stockpile  report  for  the  period  April-Septem- 
ber 1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-M8.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  commlsssry  shelf- 
stocking  and  custodial  services  function  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California,  and  the 
decision  that  performance  under  contract 
la  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

BC-930.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Ualaon,  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
summary  of  revenues  derived  from  recovered 
materials  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

■C-MO.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  implementation  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Aflalrs. 


BC-041.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
results  of  the  asasesment  of  emerging  cor- 
ridors Jointly  undertaken  by  Amtrak  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-94a.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  President  of 
the  National  RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  final  evalua- 
tion of  rail  passenger  corridors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conuneroe,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-9i3.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  ntuiber  of  passenger 
transportation  markets  which  have  been 
reviewed  for  potential  rail  corridor  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-944.  A  oonamunlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  8ecret«ry  of  the  Interior 
(Operations,  Territorial,  and  International 
Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  au- 
dits reports  of  the  U.S.  Government  Comp- 
trollers for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Northern  Uarlanna  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-915.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Operations.  Territorial,  and  International 
Affairs),  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
American  Samoa  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

BC-948.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Conunlssloner  of  Social  Security,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
matching  system  for  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-947.  A  commtmlcatlon  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Revising  Social  Security  Benefit  For- 
mula Which  Favors  Short-Term  Workers 
Could  Save  Billions";  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-948.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  project  perfomuince 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
qitedal  studies  prepared  by  the  External  Re- 
view and  Evaluation  Office  of  the  Inter- 
Amerloan  Development  Bank,  and  project 
performance  audit  reports  or  pro.'ect  com- 
pletion reports  prepared  by  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-049.  A  c(»nmunicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  34. 
19S1;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Aflalrs. 

EC-950.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  under  the  Government 
In  the  Sxmahlne  Act  for  calendar  year  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-961.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  24, 
1981;  to  the  CoHMnlttee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-06a.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  SUtes  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Conunlsslon  for  implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

BC-AB3.  A  communication  from  the  Deputy 
Diraetor  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
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(Admlnlatratlon) .  tranimlttlag,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  propo— d  amendment  to  a  system  ot 
records  of  the  Agency  for  ImpleuienUng 
the  Privacy  A«t:  to  the  Committa*  on  Oov- 
ern  mental  Affairs. 

BC-M4.  A  oommunloatlon  from  tlM  Deputy 
Assistant  BacNtaiy  of  DaCenaa  (Adminis- 
tration).  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  altered  aystem  of  records  for 
the  Department  o<  Defense  ftor  Implementing 
the  Privacy  Aet:  to  the  Ooaumttee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

BC-9es.  A  oommtmloatton  from  the  caialr- 
man  of  the  Advisory  Oommlaslon  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  transmitting,  puno- 
ant  to  law,  the  tweoty-seoond  annual  report 
of  the  Com  mission  covering  activities  during 
calendar  year  1960:  to  the  Committee  <m 
Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-966.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intdllgence.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  intel- 
ligence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  United  SUtes  Oovemmettt,  for  the  In- 
telligence Community  Staff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  for  other  puiposea;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

BC-957.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtlon,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  on  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year  1080; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC3-95e.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmlt- 
tli^,  pursuant  to  law,  the  ann»ial  report  of 
the  Attorney  General  on  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiaeal  year  1980; 
to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judiciary. 

EC-9&9.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Inspector  CJeneral  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serrloes.  transmitting, 
punuant  to  law,  the  fint  anntial  report  on 
the  efforto  of  the  Department  to  strengthen 
management  control  over  the  procurement  of 
consultant  semees;  to  the  Committee  <hi 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BC-980.  A  oommunloatlon  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Vetemns'  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  study 
to  determine  bow  and  why  veteiana  use  or 
do  not  use — the  variety  of  benefits  avaUatde 
to  them  as  a  result  of  their  military  aenrloe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

BO-961.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  sixth  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  tbe  Department  of  TTanspoita- 
tion  related  to  the  admlnlatimtlon  of  the 
Deep'vater  Port  Act  for  fiscal  year  1979;  by 
unanimous  ooosent,  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Tr«n«r>ortation.  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natiuvi  Resources  and  the  Committee 
on  EnvlratuneBt  and  Public  Works. 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Aoril  8.  1981.  the  following 
reports  of  c(»nnuttees  were  submitted  on 
AprU  23.  1981: 

By  Mr.  PACRWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  lYansportation. 
without  amendment: 

S.  999.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-39). 

S.  1000.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
dependent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide authorisations  for  aoproprlations.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-41). 

S.  1001.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  tbe 
brthquake  Basards  Reduction  Act  of  1977. 
to  extend  authorization  for  appropriations 


for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-43). 

8.  1003.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Climau  Program  Act  to  extend  tbe 
authorisation  for  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1B83.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-U). 

S.  1003.  An  original  bill  to  amend  Title  in 
of  tbe  Marine  Protection  Research  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  such  title  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1983  (Rept.  No.  97-44) . 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Conwieroe,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon, 
with  an  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute): 

S.  831.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  97-45). 

By  Mr.  DOMEN  CI,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

5.  Res.  107.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
786. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon, 
without  amendment: 

6.  Res.  113.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  B.  1000.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  Res.  114.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  tbe  considera- 
tion of  S.  831.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  BfcCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  Report  on  Legislative  Activities  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources  (Rept.  No.  97-40). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  8.  1981.  the  follow- 
ing executive  reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  Town,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Lawrence  J.  Korb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

BIOCaAPBICAL  SKKTCB  OF  I.AWXXMCX  J.  KOSB 

On  March  30,  1981.  President  Reagan  nom- 
inated Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Korb  to  t>e  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics) . 

Dr.  Korb  was  bom  in  New  Tork  City  in 
1939.  He  was  awarded  a  Ph.  D.  Degree  from 
the  SUte  University  of  New  Tork  at  Albany 
(1980):  a  M.A.  Degree  from  St.  John's  Unl- 
varstty  (1883);  and  a  B.A.  from  Athenaeum 
of  Ohio  (1961). 

Prior  to  sssumlng  bis  present  position  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Dr.  Korb  was 
Resident  Director  of  Defense  Policy  Studies 
at  tbe  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
PubUe  Policy  Research  and  co-editor  of  the 
AB'  Foroign  Policy  and  Defense  Review.  He 
also  baa  been  a  member  of  the  faculties  of 
the  UB.  Naval  War  CoUege  (197&-1980):  the 
U.8.  Coast  Guard  Academy  1971-1975). 
and  the  University  of  Dayton  (1969-1971). 
Dr.  ECorb  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Oflloe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Office  of 
Bducatlon;  National  Security  Council;  and 
was  a  naember  of  President  Reagan's  De- 
fense Advisory  CouncU. 

Dr.  Korb  spent  four  years  on  active  duty 
as  a  Naval  Flight  Officer  and  has  remained 
active  in  the  Naval  Reserve  (presently  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  Conunander) . 

He  is  the  author  of  "Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 


Staff:  The  First  Twenty  Five  Tears";  "The 
Fall  and  Rise  of  the  Pentagon:  Defense  Pol- 
icies of  the  1970s":  "The  Price  of  Prq>ared- 
ness:  The  FT  1978-1983  Defense  Program": 
"The  FT  1978-1983  Defense  Propam:  issues 
and  Trends";  "The  FT  1980-1984  Defense 
Program:  Issues  and  Trends";  and  "The 
FT  1981-1985  Defense  Program:  Issues  and 
Trends."  and  co-authored  "Tbe  Problem  of 
MlUtary  Readiness."  In  addition,  he  has  con- 
tributed some  sixty  articles  on  national  se- 
curity affairs  to  books  and  Journals,  and  Is 
tbe  recipient  of  several  awards  for  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  proficiency. 

A  native  at  New  Tork  City,  Dr.  Kotb  now 
resides  in  Northern  Virginia. 

Also  from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee,  the  foUowing  nominations  were  re- 
ported favorably:  Lt.  Oen.  Robert  (Hbbans 
Oard,  Jr.,  (age  63)  Army  of  the  United  SUtes 
(major  general,  UB.  Army)  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  In  tbe  grade  of  Ueutenant 
general;  MaJ.  Oen.  Lynwood  E.  Clark.  VA. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  and 
Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  Sylvester,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  S3)  for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  tbe  retired  list.  Tbe 
names  were  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

In  addition,  in  the  Air  Force  there  are 
1,594  appolntmenu/ promotion  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below  (list  beginning  w/ James 
K.  Wiles).  Since  these  names  have  already 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  again.  Tbe  nom- 
inations were  placed  on  tbe  Secretary's  desk. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1004.  A  biU  for  tbe  relief  of  Roman  En- 
rlquez,  AndrletU  Enrlquez.  and  tbelr  son 
Sol  AUan  Enrlquez;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1006.  A  blU  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rlghte 
Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  freedom  of  choice 
in  student  asslgnmenu  In  public  schools:  to 
the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

S.  1006.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  eliminate  certain  abuses  tmder 
such  Act  and  to  Improve  the  administration 
of  such  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HKl.MH  (by  request) : 

S.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  restrain  food  stamp  program 
spending,  to  increase  States  agency  SexlbUlty, 
to  focus  benefite  toward  the  most  needy,  to 
extend  approprlatlmis  authority,  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973.  and  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
conunodlty  distribution  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cvilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1008.  A  blU  to  iMx>vlde  that  retired  offi- 
cers of  tbe  Armed  Seiviceit  recalled  to  active 
duty  and  detailed  to  duty  with  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  authorized  and  strengths 
and  grade  UmlUtlons  prescribed  for  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  military  depart- 
menU  concerned;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCU8: 

S.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  adiust  the  annual 
Interest  rate,  if  necessary,  every  six  months: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  mnof  (for  hlinatif .  Mr.  Cbx&w. 

Mr.    DaOoNcnn.    Mr.    Ooh».    Mr. 

BBMnof,  Mr.  DoMBMici,  Mr.  Lono, 

Mr.  Both.  Mr.  Bubmam.  Mr.  Jaok- 

KUi.  ftnd  Mr.  ScKKZTT) : 

a  lOia  A  bUl  to  protect  tazpkyera'  prtvacy 

rvgMrdInc    tblrd-pftrty    rvcordkeepers    sum- 

moiMd  to  produc*  records  of  taxpayers  and 

at  tbo  MUOM  time  to  liuxire  effective,  efficient 

enforoamrat   of   Internal   Revenue    Service 

third-party  aummons;  to  tbe  Committee  on 

Flnanoe. 

By  Mr.  BIBCUJC  (tat  UmaeU  and  Mr. 
Lavni) : 
8.  1011.  A  blU  to  proTlde  for  the  laauanoe 
of  a  poatage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  late 
Joe  Loula.  the  loogaat  reigning  Haarywelght 
i»«»ing  chaimuon  of  the  World;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
ByMr.LKVIM: 
S.  lOlX  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Oode  of  1964  to  permit  certain  deduc- 
tions for  Interest  payments  on  automobile 
Indebtedness  to  be  used  In  determining  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  tuU  depre- 
ciation In  one  year  of  certain  tools  used  in 
manufacturing  motor  vehicles:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

8.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  ot  1964  to  Increase  the  carryback 
period  for  the  Investment  credit  and  net 
operating  loas  deduction  to  6  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CBANSTOH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pkx,  Mr.  BlATRiAS,  Mr.   Bmnc.  Mr. 

SAaaajtsa.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Baocus. 

and  Mr.  KamrxoT) : 

8.  1018.  A  bUl  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 

from  the  ACTION  agency;  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DOLB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lsaht. 
Mr.    OnnwiW,    Mrs.    HAWKHts,    Mr. 
^twunm,  Mr.  Paroa.  and  Mr.  Zoant- 
tmn): 
8.  lOMI.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  8tamp 
Act  of  1977  to  reduce  the  fraud  and  abtise. 
strengthen    enforcement    actions,    and    In- 
crease   reoovery    of    overpayments:    to    the 
Committee  on   Agriculture,   Nutrition,   and 
Forestry. 

ByMr.HATAKAWA: 
8J.  Bes.  Ta  Jotnt  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Btates  with  respect  to  proceedings 
and  documenu  In  the  English  language;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8TATE1CENT8       ON       INTROODCKD 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEUAS: 
a  1005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU 
Richts  Act  of  1904  to  provide  for  freedom 
of  choice  in  student  assignments  in  pub- 
lic schools:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

aruoarr  rasssoM  or  croks  act 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  upper- 
most question  in  the  minds  of  most 
Amerleaas  today  is  whether  or  not  they 
haire  control  over  the  basic  decisions  of 
their  lives.  There  is  a  feeling  that  too 
many  basic  questions  are  being  decided 
by  impersonal  forces  beyond  their 
re«clv— such  questions  as  to  how  they 
win  earn  their  livelihood,  how  much  of 
the  money  they  earn  the  Government 
will  allow  them  to  keep,  whether  that 
money  will  retain  its  value  into  their  old 
■•e.  how  their  children  will  be  raised 
•nd  educated,  and  what  kind  of  values 
win  be  handed  down  to  their  children. 
Ttoo  often  in  Washington,  we  are  con- 


cerned over  technical  solutions  to  prob- 
lems, and  we  ignore  the  human  dimen- 
sion of  how  the  lives  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans are  being  torn  apart  through  in- 
creasing Federal  control  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  institutions  which  we  have 
created. 

The  field  of  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  areas  where  this  is  hap- 
pening. Most  parents  look  upon  their 
children  as  an  extension  of  their  own 
Uves  and  interests.  They  want  to  hand 
down  the  values  they  themselves  have 
received  from  their  forefathers  and 
which  they  have  strengthened  through 
the  self-building  of  their  own  character. 
Yet  when  the  Federal  Government  or 
an  educational  establishment  fattened 
on  Federal  funds  takes  the  right  to  de- 
termine a  child's  education  away  from 
his  parents,  that  basic  human  right  is 
thwarted. 

Often  these  complex  problems  are  tele- 
scoped into  simple  phrases  such  as 
"forced  busing"  and  "textbook  contro- 
versies." But  we  know  that  more  than 
that  is  at  stake.  Today  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  come  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  talk 
about  these  Issues  with  their  Senators 
and  Representatives.  That  is  why  I  am 
introducing  tills  bill  today,  to  tilghlight 
that  effort.  This  is  a  bill  designed  to 
speed  the  day  when  those  of  our  public 
schools  which  are  under  Federal  Juris- 
diction can  be  returned  to  community 
control. 

We  have  had  so  much  hostility  bred 
in  my  State  and  in  States  across  this 
Nation  because  a  handful  of  bureaucrats 
and  pressure  groups  have  pushed  some- 
thing upon  the  citizens,  both  black  and 
white,  as  tliis  Senator  has  emphasized, 
that  they  do  not  want  and  which,  in  fact, 
is  destructive  to  quality  education. 

We  need  to  release  the  administrators 
of  our  school  systems  across  this  country 
from  having  to  deal  with  a  Washington 
bureaucracy  that  Is  constantly  trying  to 
push  something  upon  the  local  commu- 
nities that  is  not  good  for  the  local  com- 
munities and  which,  in  fact,  is  destroy- 
ing confidence  in  the  public  education 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  that  it  is  unac- 
ceptable. Every  poll  I  have  seen  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
black  and  white,  minority  and  majority, 
are  fed  up  with  seeing  their  children 
hauled  right  past  a  neighborhood  school, 
in  some  cases  liauled  as  far  as  15  or  23 
miles  away,  consuming  gasoline,  spend- 
ing tax  dollars,  lowering  the  quality  of 
education,  creating  hostility,  and  dimin- 
ishing the  c^mbillty  of  the  teachers  to 
educate  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing the  Student  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  promotion  of 
forced  school  busing  by  agencies  and 
courts  of  the  United  States.  This  legisla- 
tion was  originally  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  our  former  coUeagues  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  and  the  late 
Senator  from  Alabama  James  Allen.  I 
was  honored  during  my  first  year  of  work 
as  a  Senator  to  support  this  legislation 
and  it  remains  as  timely  and  wise  as  it 
was  when  first  introduced  in  1973. 


Tht  goal  of  this  legislation  is  a  simple 
one:  It  would  promote  the  establishment 
by  school  o£Qclals  of  attendance  plans  in 
wtiich  the  students  would  be  free  to 
choose  the  school  they  wished  to  attend 
without  interference  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  biU  defines  such  a  "freedom  of 
choice  system"  as  a  system  in  which — 

The  public  schools  and  the  classes  It  oper- 
ates are  open  to  students  of  all  races  and 
In  which  the  students  are  granted  the  free- 
dom to  attend  public  schools  and  classes 
chosen  by  their  respective  parents  from 
among  the  public  schools  and  classes  avail- 
able for  the  Instruction  of  students  of  their 
ages  and  educational  standing. 

When  such  a  system  is  established 
then- 
No  department,  agency,  offices  or  employee 
of  the  United  Btates  empowered  to  extend 
Federal  financial  assistance  .  .  .  shall  with- 
hold or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  ...  (1)  on  account 
of  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body,  or  (3)  to  coerce  or  Induce  the  school 
board  operating  such  pubUc  school  to  trans- 
port students,  or  (3)  to  coerce  or  Induce  any 
school  board  to  close  any  public  school,  or 
(4)  to  coerce  or  Induce  any  school  board  to 
transfer  any  member  of  any  public  school 
faculty. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  legal 
remedy  in  Federal  court  should  an 
agency  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment attempt  to  undermine  a  school 
district's  freedom  of  choice  plan  by  pro- 
viding that  a  civil  action  may  be  brought 
In  Federal  court  seeldng  appropriate  re- 
lief to  end  such  Federal  interference. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  once  a 
school  district  has  adopted  and  imple- 
mented a  freedom  of  choice  plan — 

No  court  of  the  United  Btates  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  ( 1 )  order  any  school  board  to 
make  any  change  In  the  social  composition 
of  the  student  body,  (2)  transport  any  stu- 
dents from  one  pubUc  school  to  another 
public  school.  (3)  to  close  any  school  ...  or 
(4)  to  specify  the  public  school  where  the 
member  of  the  faculty  la  to  perform  his  or 
her  duties. 

Mr.  President,  our  former  colleague 
Sam  Ervin  recently  sent  me  a  detailed 
and  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory and  legal  issues  involved  in  court 
ordered  busing  and  school  desegregation. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  life  time  of  scholar- 
ship and  reflection  by  a  man  so  rightly 
recognized  across  the  Natlcm  for  his  wis- 
dom on  constitutional  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  former  Senator  Ervin 's  letter 
dated  March  16,  1981  and  his  complete 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoiD  and  that  the  text  of  the  Student 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  be  reprinted  fol- 
lowhig  BAr.  Ervin's  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou,  as  follows: 

8.  1006 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlu  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act". 

Btc.  a.  The  ClvU  Rl^to  Act  of  1964  (43 
U.8.C.  1971-1975a-1976d.  3O0Oa-a000h-« )  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 
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"TITLB  Xn. — PUBLIC  SCHOOL — 
FREXDOM  OF  CHOICB 
"8k.  1301.  As  uaed  In  thla  title — 
"(a)    'State*   meana   any   State,   dlatrlet. 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  poaaaaskm  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  'PubUc  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  which 
Is  operated  by  a  Bute,  subdivision  of  a  Bute, 
or  governmental  agency  wlUUn  a  SUU,  or 
any  elementary  or  secondary  educational  in- 
stitution which  Is  operated,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  from  or  through  the  use  of  governmen- 
tal funda  or  property,  or  funds  or  property 
derived  from  a  governmental  aouroe. 

"(c)  "School  board'  meana  any  agency 
which  admlnlsUrs  a  system  of  one  or  more 
public  schools  and  any  other  agency  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of  students 
to  or  within  such  sysUm. 

"(d)  'Student'  means  any  peiaon  required 
or  permitted  by  Sute  law  to  attend  a  pubUc 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Instruc- 
tion. 

"(e)  "Parent'  meana  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  cuato- 
dlan  of  a  student. 

"(f)  "Faculty'  meana  the  administrative 
and  teaching  force  of  a  public  acbool  ayatem 
or  a  public  school. 

"(g)  'Freedom  of  choice  ayaUm'  meana  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  atudenU  to 
public  schools  and  within  public  schools 
malnUlned  by  a  school  board  operating  a 
system  of  public  schools  In  which  the  public 
schools  and  the  classes  It  operates  are  open 
to  studenU  of  all  races  and  In  which  the 
students  are  granted  the  freedom  to  attend 
public  schools  and  classes  chosen  by  their 
respective  parents  from  among  the  public 
schools  and  classes  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  studento  of  their  ages  and  educa- 
tional standlnga. 

"Sec.  1202.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shaU  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  financial 
assistance  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
on  account  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  pubUc  school  or  In  any 
class  at  any  public  school  In  any  case  what- 
ever where  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  or  class  maintains.  In  respect 
to  such  public  school  and  class,  a  freedom  of 
choice  system. 

"Sac.  1303.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  SUtea  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  aaa1atan«ie  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaUn  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  aaslstance  from  any  audi  pro- 
gram or  activity  at  such  public  school  to 
coerce  or  Induce  the  school  board  operating 
such  public  school  to  transport  students  from 
such  public  acbool  to  any  other  pubUe 
school  for  the  purpose  ot  altering  In  any  way 
the  racial  composition  of  the  atudent  body 
at  auch  pubU«  achocM  or  any  other  public 
school. 

"Sac.  1304.  MO  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  Btatee  enqiowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  asalatanoe  to  any 
program  or  activity  of  any  public  acbool  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shaU  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  financial  aa- 
alatance  from  any  such  program  ot  activity 
at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  any 
school  board  operating  such  public  acbool 
ayatem  to  close  any  public  acbool.  and  trana- 
fer  the  atudenU  from  It  to  another  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  In  any 
way  the  racial  oonqMsltloa  of  the  atudent 
body  at  any  public  aehool. 

"Sac.  1306.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 


to  extend  Federal  nnanrtal  aaalatanre  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  acbool  In 
any  public  acbool  ayatom  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otberwlae  ahall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  auch  Federal  financial  aa- 
alatanoe  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
at  auch  pubUc  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  the 
school  board  operating  such  pubUc  school 
system  to  transfer  any  member  of  any  pubUc 
acbool  faculty  from  the  public  acbool  In 
which  the  member  of  the  factUty  contracu 
to  serve  to  aome  other  putrtlc  school  for  the 
purpoae  of  altering  the  racial  comi>oeltlon  of 
the  faciUty  at  any  pubUc  acbool. 

"Sac.    1306.    Whenever    any    department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
BUtes  violates  or  threatena  to  violate  aec- 
tlon  1203.  section  1303.  section  1204.  or  sec- 
tion 1306  of  this  Act.  the  school  board  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  or  threatened  vlola- 
latlon.  or  the  parent  of  any  student  affected 
or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threat- 
ened violation,  or  any  student  affected  or  to 
be  affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened 
violation,  or  any  member  of  any  faculty  af- 
fected or  to  be  affected  by  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
against  the  United  SUtes  In  a  district  court 
of   the   United   SUtes   complaining   of   the 
vKdatlon  or  threatened  violation.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction to  try  and  determine  a  clvU  action 
bcxnight  under  this  section  irrespective  of 
the  amount  In  controversy  and  enter  such 
Judgment  or  Issue  such  order  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  redress  the  vlolatlsn 
or  prevent  Uie  threatened  violation.  Any  civil 
action  against  the  United  States  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  school  board  aggrieved  by 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation  has  Its 
principal  office,  or  In  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  any  school  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  Is 
located,  or  In  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
a  parent  of  a  student  affected  or  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion rcaldes,  or   In  the  Judicial  dlatrlet  In 
which  a  atudent  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  re- 
sides, or  In  the  Jiullclal  district  In  which  a 
member  of  a  faculty  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  vioUtlon  re- 
sides, or  In  the  Judicial  district  encompassing 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  United  SUtes 
hereby  expressly  consenU  to  t>e  sued  In  any 
civil  action  authorized  by  this  section,  and 
expresaly  agrees  that  any  Judgment  entered 
or  order  Issued  In  any  such  clvU  action  shall 
be  binding  on  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  of- 
fending department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  secure  an  appellate  review  of  the 
Judgment  or  order  by  i4>peal  or  certiorari  as 
la  provided  by  Uw  with  respect  to  Judgmente 
or  orders  entered  agalnat  the  United  BUtes 
in  other  dvU  acUons  Va  which  the  United 
BUtes  la  a  defendant. 

"Sac.  1307.  No  court  of  the  United  Statea 
abaU  have  Jurladictlon  to  make  any  dedalon. 
enter  any  Judgment,  or  laane  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any 
change  in  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  pubUc  school  or  in  any 
class  at  any  pubUc  sdiool  to  which  studenU 
ai«  assigned  in  conformity  with  a  freedom 
of  choice  system,  or  requiring  any  achooI 
board  to  tranaport  any  studenU  from  one 
public  school  to  another  pubUc  school  or 
from  one  place  to  another  place  or  from  one 
school  district  to  another  school  district  In 
order  to  effect  a  change  In  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  acbool 
or  place  or  In  any  school  district,  or  denying 
to  any  student  the  right  or  privilege  of  at- 
tending any  public  school  or  class  at  any 
pubMc  school  chosen  by  the  parent  of  such 
atudent  in  conformity  with  a  freedom  of 
choice  aystem.  or  requiring  any  acbool  board 


to  cloae  any  acbool  and  tranafer  the  atudanU 
from  the  cloaed  acbool  to  any  other  acbool 
for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  racUl  com- 
position of  the  student  body  at  any  public 
school,  or  precluding  any  school  board  from 
carrying  into  effect  any  provision  of  any  con- 
tract between  It  and  any  member  of  the 
faculty  of  any  public  school  it  operates 
specifying  the  public  school  where  the  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  Is  to  perform  his  or  her 
duties  under  the  oootract.". 

MOaCAMTOM,  N.C.. 

Mareh  It.  19il. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hxi.wa, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

DcAB  Jkssb:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  one 
of  the  most  aggravated  forms  of  tyranny 
now  being  practiced  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  federal  courts  and  the 
federal  bureaucrats — the  forced  busing  of 
school  children   for   integration  purposes. 

WhUe  I  was  serving  In  the  Senate.  I  pre- 
pared a  blU  with  great  care  which  was  de- 
signed to  end  such  busing  in  any  school  dis- 
trict which  adopted  a  freedom  of  choice  plan 
as  described  in  my  bUl.  This  bill  is  referred 
to  in  the  enclosed  article  and  is  also  set 
forth  on  psges  19-25  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
RlghU  on  February  19,  30,  and  21.  1074. 

The  article  enclosed  is  a  lengthy  but  com- 
plete one  which  demonstratea  that  under 
proper  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  exact  wording  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  the  busing  for  integration  purpoaea 
Is  unconsUtuUonal  as  weU  as  fooUah.  waste- 
ful, and  tyrannical. 

I  notice  that  efforU  are  afoot  to  renew  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965.  which  U  perbapa 
the  most  devious  piece  of  leglstotlon  ever 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  I  dlacnaa  this  act 
In  the  enclosed  article.  The  act  holds  In 
effect  that  sUtes  condemned  by  It  and  their 
sUte  officials  and  their  people  in  their  cor- 
porate capacities  are  denied  the  benefit  of 
the  prohibition  on  bills  of  attainder,  not- 
withstanding that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
formally  adjudged  that  federal  officials  and 
even  members  of  the  communist  party  are 
entitled  to  this  protection.  Under  thla  act.  a 
niunber  of  sUtes  cannot  even  exerdae 
powers  reserved  and  granted  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  BUtes  and 
change  their  election  Uws  in  any  raepert. 
without  going  to  Washington  bat  in  hand 
and  securing  the  prior  permlaaion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Btates  or  the 
District  Court  of  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bam  J.  Eavnr,  Jr. 


ExcLiTsioir  noM  NammoaHooo  ScHooca  or 
Crxlokbt  awb  Taaia  Foacnt  Boantc  roa 
iNTvcKATioir:    UMOuMai  11  u  I  luwaL 


(SUtement  of  Sam  J.  &-vln.  Jr.) 
The  exclusion  from  their  nelahbochood 
schools  and  the  forced  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren for  Integration  pumoaes  la  a  fooUah. 
wasteful,  and  useless  tyranny,  which  is  out- 
lawed by  the  very  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  Justify 
It.  namely,  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.^ 
MT  aaxomo  com  vil'i  lows  axaPBcmtc  trb 

cownrnTTiow 
Before  explaining  why  this  Is  ao.  I  deem  It 
not  amiss  to  make  certain  observations.  I 
have  lived  about  four  score  and  five  years: 
I  have  spent  a  subatantlal  part  of  my  energy 
and  time  during  tbeae  years  in  studving  the 
Constitution.  lU  history,  and  Ito  objectlvee; 
I  have  acaulred  by  my  studv  abldine  convic- 
tions respecting  these  matters;  and  I  note 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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that  BMiiy  AnMrtcana  fv  wImt  tb»n  I  bav* 
•ntartalaad  ilk*  oonTlctioxis. 

Tba  Oonatttutlon  U  our  moat  praeloua 
harttac*  aa  AaMrlcans.  Wb«n  tt  U  lnt«rpr«ted 
and  appUad  arlcht,  tba  Constitution  protacta 
all  hvmaa  bamga  within  our  bordara  from 
anarehy  on  tha  ona  band  and  tyranny  on 
tha  othar. 

Tha  wlaa  Brltlah  stataaman.  WUUam  Bwart 
OHadatona.  rlgtatly  daacrlbad  the  Amarlcan 
Cooatltutlon  aa  tbe  moat  wonderful  work 
arar  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  tbe  brain 
and  purpoaa  of  man.' 
war  TKB  oowairruTiow  wAa  warn  a*  nmo 


For  ease  of  ezpreaslon.  I  tiaa  the  tarm 
Founding  Fathers  to  dealgnate  tboaa  who 
tramad  and  ratified  tbe  Constitution  sub- 
mlttad  by  tha  OonTsntion  of  1787,  and  tboae 
who  framad  and  ratified  the  amendments 
which  have  bean  added  to  it. 

Tha  Founding  Fathers  knew  the  history  of 
tha  frustrating  struggle  of  the  people  agalnat 
arbitrary  goremmental  power  during  count- 
laaa  ganaratlons  for  tbe  right  to  self  rule 
and  to  be  free  from  tyranny,  and  understood 
tha  tragic  lessons  Uugbt  by  that  history. 

Aa  a  consequence  they  comprehended  theee 
eternal  trutha:  First,  that  "whatever  govern- 
ment la  not  a  government  of  laws  is  a  despot- 
ism, let  it  ba  caUed  what  it  may":  •  second, 
that  the  "oeeupanu  of  public  oflica  love 
power  and  are  prone  to  abuae  It":  •  and. 
third,  that  what  autocratic  rulera  of  the 
people  had  done  In  the  past  was  likely  to  be 
attempted  by  their  new  rulers  In  the  future 
unless  they  were  restrained  by  laws  which 
they  alone  could  neither  alter  nor  nullify.' 

The  Founding  Fathers  desired  above  all 
thlnga  to  secure  to  the  people  In  a  written 
ConaUtutlon  every  right  they  bad  wrtated 
from  autocratic  rulers  while  they  were  strug- 
gllxig  for  tha  right  to  self  rule  and  freedom 
from  tyranny. 

Thair  knowledge  of  history  gave  them  the 
wladom  to  know  that  thU  objective  could  be 
accompllahed  only  in  a  government  of  laws. 
1*-.  a  government  which  rules  by  certain. 
constant,  and  uniform  laws  rather  than  by 
tha  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  Inconstant  wills 
of  Impatient  men  who  happen  to  occupy  for 
a  fleeting  moment  of  time  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judicial  offlcas. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Founding  Fathers 
framed  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  which 
they  intended  to  last  for  the  ages,  to  con- 
sUtute  a  law  for  both  rulers  and  people  In 
peace  and  in  war,  and  to  cover  with  the 
shield  of  its  protecUon  all  classes  of  men 
with  Impartiality  at  all  times  and  under  all 
drcumatancea.* 

WhUe  they  intended  it  to  endure  for  the 
ages  aa  tbe  nation's  basic  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Founding  Fathers  realized  that 
uaeful  alteraUons  would  be  suggested  by 
azparlanca.^ 

Consaquently.  they  nuule  provision  for  its 
amendment  in  one  way  and  one  way  only, 
l-e..  by  combined  action  of  Congress  and  the 
statea  as  set  forth  in  Article  V.  By  so  doing, 
they  ordained  that  "nothing  new  can  be  put 
Into  the  ConsUtuUon  except  through  the 
amendatory  proceaa"  and  "nothing  old  can  be 
taken  out  without  the  same  process":  •  and 
thvaliy  forbade  Supreme  Court  Justices  to 
attempt  to  revlae  tbe  Constitution  while  pro- 
fessing to  interrupt  It.' 

THM  coNSTrrunoiTAL  szpASATKKf  OF  rowxas 
In  framing  and  raUfylng  the  ConsUtuUon. 
the  Founding  Fathers  recognized  and  applied 
an  everUstlng  truth  embodied  by  the  BrlUsh 
phlloaopher.  Tbomaa  Hobbea  in  this  phrase: 
"Freedom  is  political  power  divided  Into 
small  fragmenu." 

They  divided  govemmenui  powera  between 
tha  federal  government  and  the  statea  by 
delegating  to  the  former  the  governmental 

FooCnota  at  end  of  article. 


powara  necessary  to  enable  It  to  operate  as 
a  national  government  for  all  the  states,  and 
by  reaervlng  to  the  sUtea  all  other  govern- 
ment powers.'* 

They  divided  among  the  Congreas.  the 
Praaldent.  and  the  Federal  Judiciary  the 
powers  given  to  the  federal  government  by 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  make  federal 
laws,  imposing  on  the  President  the  duty  to 
enforce  federal  laws,  and  assigning  to  the 
federal  Judiciary  the  power  to  interpret  fed- 
eral laws  for  all  purposes  and  state  laws  for 
tha  limited  purpose  of  determining  their 
consUtuUonal  validity." 

In  making  this  division  of  powera,  the 
Founding  Fathers  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  head  of  the  federal  Judiciary  the 
awaaome  authority  to  determine  with  finality 
whether  governmental  action,  federal  or 
state,  harmonizes  with  the  Constitution  as 
the  supreme  Isw  of  the  land,  and  mandated 
that  all  federal  and  state  offlcers.  Including 
Supreme  Court  JusUces.  should  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion.'* 

THs  Dtrrr  or  suramt  coust  jxrsncxs 

No  question  Is  more  crucial  to  America 
than  this:  What  obligation  doea  the  Consti- 
tution Impose  on  Supreme  Court  Justices? 

America's  greatest  Jurist  of  all  time.  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  candor,  clarity,  and  finality  by  his 
opinion  in  Marbury  v.  MadUon  and  Gibbons 
V.  Ogden.  In  these  Indisputably  sound  deci- 
sions. Chief  Justice  Marshall  declared : 

1.  That  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
are  fundamental,  and  are  dealgned  to  be 
permanent. 

3.  That  the  words  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  understood  to  mean  what  they  say. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  constitutes  an 
absolute  rule  for  tbe  government  of  Supreme 
Coxirt  Justices  In  their  official  action. 

4.  That  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  JusUce  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution "Is  worse  than  solemn  mockery"  If 
he  doea  not  "discharge  his  duties  agreeably 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnlted  States."  >' 

In  elaborating  his  second  declaration. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  said : 

"As  men  whoee  IntenUons  require  no  con- 
cealment generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas 
they  Intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  pa- 
triots who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the 
people  who  adopted  It,  must  be  understood 
to  have  used  words  In  the  natural  sense,  and 
have  Intended  what  they  have  said."  '• 

This  being  true.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
are  forbidden  to  commit  verblclde  on  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  while  they  are  pre- 
tending to  Interpret  them.  I  am  Indebted  to 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  for  the  expressive 
term  verblclde.  He  declared  In  his  Auotcrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table: 

"Life  and  language  are  alike  sacred.  Homi- 
cide and  verblclde — that  is,  violent  treat- 
ment of  a  word  with  fatal  resulU  to  its  legit- 
imate meaning,  which  Is  Its  life — are  alike 
forbidden."  » 

The  Founding  Fathers  undertook  to  Im- 
munize Supreme  Court  Justices  against 
temptation  to  violate  their  oaths  or  afflrma- 
tlona  to  support  the  Constitution  by  making 
them  independent  of  everything  except  the 
Constitution  itself.  To  this  end.  they  stipu- 
lated in  Article  m  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices "shall  hold  their  officea  during  good 
behaviour  •  •  •  and  receive  for  their  serv- 
icer a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office." 

In  commenting  upon  the  awesome  power 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  Justice  (afterwards  Chief  Justice) 
Stone  made  this  cogent  comment:  "While 
unconstltutlonsl  exercise  of  power  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment U  subject  to  Judicial  reatralnt.  tha  only 


check  on  our  own  axardaa  of  power  la  our 
own  sense  of  self -reatralnt."  >* 

Many  yeara  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stltuUon.  Daniel  Webater,  one  of  the  wisest 
of  stataaoMn,  made  a  causUc  and  correct 
conunent  upon  public  officials  who  under- 
take to  substitute  their  i>ersonal  notions  for 
rules  of  law. 
He  said: 

"Good  Intanatona  will  alwaya  ba  pleaded 
for  every  aaaumpUon  of  authority.  It  la 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon waa  made  to  guard  the  people  agalnat 
the  dangers  of  good  intanUona.  There  ara 
men  In  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well, 
but  they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be 
good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  mas- 
ters." " 

By  this  comment.  Wabatar  portrayed  tha 
Judicial  activist  with  accuracy.  A  Judicial 
activist  Is  a  Judge  who  Interpreta  the  Con- 
stituUon  to  mean  what  It  would  have  said  If 
he  Inatead  of  the  Founding  Fathen  had 
written  It. 

The  Constitution  does  not  suffice,  however, 
to  check  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power  by  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  are 
Judicial  actlvlsu  because  they  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  requisite  self-restraint.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  substitute  their  personal  no- 
tions for  constitutional  precapta  while  pre- 
tending to  interpret  that  Inatrument. 
JUDicxAi.  scnviaM  n  DaaTBTrcnvx  or 
oomrrmrrxoifsi.  oovaamcnrr 

Many  dlslngulshed  Americans,  who  under- 
stood and  revered  the  Constitution,  have 
rightly  declared  that  Judicial  activism  la  de- 
structive of  the  Constitution  because  It 
tends  to  substitute  government  by  the  per- 
sonal notions  of  Judges  for  the  government 
of  laws  that  Instrument  was  ordained  to 
established.  I  quote  three  of  tbe  most  fam- 
ous of  them. 

George  Washington,  who  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  before  becoming  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  otir  country  under  It.  made  this  as- 
sertion m  thla  Farewell  Addraaa: 

"If  In  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modlficaUon  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong.  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
the  Constitution  deslgnatea.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usivpatlon:  for  though  this. 
In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of 
good.  It  Is  the  customary  weai>on  by  which 
free  govemmenta  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  over-balance  In  perma- 
nent evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  author  of  Con- 
stitutional Llmltatlona,  declared: 

"1.  The  meaning  of  the  constitution  Is 
fixed  when  It  Is  adopted,  and  tt  Is  not  dif- 
ferent at  any  subseqtiant  time  when  a  court 
baa  occaalon  to  paaa  upon  It. 

••a.  A  court  •  •  •  which  ahotild  allow  a 
change  in  public  sentiment  to  Influence  it  in 
giving  to  a  written  constitution  a  construc- 
tion not  warranted  by  the  inentlon  of  its 
founders  would  be  Justly  chargeable  with 
reckless  disregard  of  official  oath  and  public 
duty;  and  if  its  course  could  become  a  prece- 
dent, these  Instruments  would  be  of  little 
avail.  •  •  •  What  a  court  is  to  do.  therefore, 
is  to  declare  the  law  as  written,  leaving  it  to 
tbe  people  themselves  to  make  such  changes 
as  new  circumstances  may  required."  >• 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  Justice  of 
the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court,  stated  in 
hla  enlightening  treatise  The  Natvire  of  the 
Judicial  Procasa  that  "Judges  are  not  com- 
missioned to  make  and  unmake  rules  at 
pleasure  In  accordance  with  changing  views 
of  expediency  or  wisdom"  and  that  "It  wo»ld 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  law"  if  judgea 
adopted  tha  practice  of  subatltutlng  thatr 
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pasaooal  notiona  of  justice  for  rulaa  astab- 

Uahad  by  a  government  of  law.** 

NO  jtn>iciAL  DBcjaioN  MiBiTa  BxaPBCT  xr  IT  la 

KXPtTOMAMT  TO  TBI  CXtMBl'll  U  HON 

Soma  of  tlioaa  who  condoma  judloUl  ae- 
tivlam  and  verbldda  aaaart  that  aU  dadalona 
of  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  ba  deemed 
aacroaanct,  and  that  patrlotlam  commands 
all  citlsens  to  refrain  from  criticising  them 
beoauaa  crlUdlm  «""»«-«-*'*»  ttia  ra^Mct  of 
the  paople  tot  tbe  Court. 

Thla  aasertton  U  intellectual  rubblah.  No 
judicial  dadaton  mertta  reapect  unleaa  It  la 
req>actable.  and  no  judicial  daclalon  U  re- 
spectable If  It  flouu  tha  ConaUtutlon  which 
the  Judges  participating  in  It  are  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support. 

As  Justice  Frankfurter  baa  so  wdl  daclarad. 
"judgaa  aa  peraona  or  oourta  aa  InatttuUona 
are  entitled  to  no  greater  Immunity  from 
criticism  than  other  persona  or  lastitu- 
tlona  *  *  *  Judgaa  must  ba  kapt  mindful  of 
their  llmlUtlona  and  of  thalr  ultimata  public 
responsibility  by  a  vlgoroua  atraam  of  crtU- 
clsm  expressed  with  candor  bowarar  blunt."  " 
Chief  Justiee  Stone  concurred  with  Justice 
Frankfurter's  views  by  stating  that  "where 
tha  courts  deal,  aa  ours  do,  with  great  public 
questions,  tha  only  protection  agalnat  unwise 
decisions,  and  even  judicial  uaurpaUon.  la 
careful  scrutiny  of  thalr  actloa.  and  fearleaa 
oonunent  upon  It."  *^ 

The  most  vigorous  denunciation  of  judicial 
acUvIsm  and  verblclde  by  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Is  to  be  found  In  opinions  of  their 
Brethren.  For  example,  Justloa  Jackson  had 
thla  to  aay  In  his  concurring  opinion  In 
Brown  v.  Allen.  344  U.S.  443.  6S6: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  tbe  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  Impersonal  rules  of 
law  but  Is  guided  in  these  matters  by  personal 
impressions  which  from  time  to  time  may  be 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices.  What- 
ever has  been  intended,  this  Court  also  has 
generated  an  impression  In  much  of  the 
Judiciary  that  regard  for  precedenta  and  au- 
thortUea  la  obeolete.  that  worda  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  alwaya  meant  to  tbe 
profeaalon,  that  tbe  law  knowa  no  fixed 
prindplea." 

JusUce  Jaekaon  added  this  scathing  ob- 
servation to  his  conctUTlng  opinion:  "But  I 
know  of  no  way  that  we  can  have  equal 
Justice  under  law  except  w«  have  some  law." 
(344  VS.  at  page  646) 

Since  Justice  Jackson  wrote  his  concurring 
opinion  In  1963.  the  Supreme  Court  has  vastly 
stepped  UD  Its  Judicial  activism  and  verblclde. 
By  so  doing.  It  has  made  plain  a  truth  which 
James  Madlaon  expressed  aa  a  belief  to  the 
Virginia  Convention  on  Jtme  16, 1788.  At  that 
time  Madison  said: 

"Since  tha  general  dvlUaatlon  of  man- 
kind, I  believe  that  there  are  more  Instances 
of  the  abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  bv  gradual  and  silent  encroacbmenta 
of  those  In  power  than  by  violence  and  sud- 
den usurpatloiu." 

By  constantly  Increasing  judicial  activism 
and  verblclde.  Supreme  Court  Justices  have 
expanded  for  practical  purpoaea  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government  In  general  and  their 
own  powera  In  particular  far  beyond  the 
bounda  to  such  powers  set  by  tbe  Constitu- 
tion, and  have  converted  the  Suoreme  Coiut 
Itself  In  large  measure  from  a  Judicial  tribu- 
nal in  a  government  of  laws  Into  a  judicial 
oligarchy  whose  decisions  are  controlled  by 
the  personal  notions  of  Its  membera. 

As  a  conaeouence.  the  states  have  bean 
largely  reduced  to  meanlnvless  aeros  on  the 
nation's  man  and  virtually  all  tbe  public 
activities  of  the  peon'e  and  many  of  their 
private  activities,  nrtvate  nreferenoea.  and 
private  thouehts  have  bean  dlrectlv  or  in- 
directly 8<iblected  to  federal  re«uUtlon. 

Time  and  sosce  preclu<*e  a  atatement  of 
the  Imoact  of  all  their  judicial  acUvlam  and 

Footnotes  at  end  of  actlda. 


verblclde  on  constitutional  government  in 
America  and  the  freedom  oi  Americans.  I 
shall,  therefore,  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  aubject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  sanction  the  exclusion  from 
neighborhood  schools  and  forced  bualng  of 
school  children  for  Integration  purpoaes. 
Tbe  Supreme  Court  asserts  that  these  de- 
creea  are  Justified  by  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Axnendment.  The 
words  and  objective  of  this  clause  contra- 
dict this  claim. 

By  practicing  judicial  actlvlam  and  ver- 
blclde Ml  this  constitutional  provision,  the 
Supreme  Court  distorts  It  Into  conferring 
upon  itself.  Inferior  federal  courts,  and  un- 
elected  federal  bureaucrata  the  arbitrary 
power  to  deny  school  children  of  all  races 
tbe  right  to  attend  schools  in  their  nelgh- 
borbooda  and  to  order  them  to  be  bused  to 
distant  schools  elsewhere  to  mix  them  In 
racial  proportions  pleasing  to  Judges  and 
bureaucrata.  and  thus  makes  innocent 
school  children  of  all  races  the  helpless  and 
hi4>lesa  pawns  of  judicial  and  bureaucratic 
tyranny. 

The  stark  nature  of  this  tjrranny  was  re- 
vealed to  a  limited  degree  by  news  Items  of 
recent  days  emanating  in  Louisiana.  Ac- 
cording to  these  news  Items,  a  federal  Judge 
sitting  In  that  state  threatened  to  adjudge 
three  white  teen-aged  high  school  girls 
guilty  of  contempt  of  his  court  and  to  pun- 
ish them  accordingly. 

Their  offense  was  that  they  had  continued 
to  seek  their  education  at  their  familiar 
neighborhood  school  Instead  of  journeying 
by  bua  to  an  Mff*'"'""'  distant  school  else- 
where. In  so  doing  they  had  allegedly  dis- 
obeyed an  order  Issued  by  tbe  federal  dis- 
trict Judge  commanding  the  state  board  to 
deny  them  admittance  to  their  neighbor- 
hood school  and  to  bus  them  to  the  distant 
school  elsewhere  for  integration  puiiKiees. 

Tn  a  very  real  sense,  all  Judges  of  Inferior 
federal  courts  are  servants  of  the  federal 
judicial  hierarchy  headed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  federal  district  Judge  sitting  In 
Louisiana  undoubtedly  acted  under  the  con- 
viction that  his  action  was  required  bv  the 
forced  busing  decrees  of  Supreme  Court 
JusUces. 

THS    TmUK     MKANnrC     AND     OBJECTIVK     OT    TBI 
XQt7AI.  PBOTSCnON  CLAOSC 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  became  a  part 
ot  the  Constitution  on  July  21,  1868.  When 
it  la  Interpreted  and  applied  aright.  Its  equal 
protection  clause  Is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
moat  salutary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  clauae  extends  Its  protection  to  all 
peraona  of  all  races,  colors,  or  classes  who  are 
atanllariy  situated  within  tbe  boundaries  of 
any  state.  Its  objective  is  to  secure  equality 
to  atlcb  persons  under  the  laws  of  the  state." 
The  clauae  specifies  that  no  state  "shall  deny 
to  any  person  within  Its'"  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protecUon  of  the  laws."*> 

By  thla  phrase,  the  equal  protecUon  clauae 
requires  the  laws  of  the  state  to  treat  all 
persons  within  Its  Jurisdiction  alike  imder 
like  circumstances,  both  in  the  rifhts  con- 
ferred tod  the  responsibilities  Imposed.-* 

Tbe  clauae  applies  only  to  states  and  to 
state  oflldala  acting  under  state  law.  Further 
than  that,  the  clause  does  not  go.  ^t  does  not 
apply  in  any  way  to  private  Individuals,  or 
confer  upon  the  federal  government  any 
power  to  control  their  conduct.'' 

Since  all  federal  officers.  Including  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  are  bound  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  support  the  Constitution,  no  court, 
department,  or  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  any  power  to  require  a  state  or  any 
state  officer  acting  tn  Its  behalf  to  violate  the 
equal  protection  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
haa  expressly  ruled  that  Congress  cannot 
do  so." 

TRX   aaOWN   CSSE 

During  the  86  years  following  the  ratifica- 
tion at  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment,  prcsl- 


denta.  govemora  of  states.  Congress,  state 
leglalaturea,  and  federal  and  state  courts  m- 
terpreted  the  eqiuU  protection  clause  to  per- 
mit a  state  to  aegregate  by  law  persons  within 
its  Jurisdiction  on  the  baala  of  race  as  long 
aa  the  facllltlea  which  aerved  them  were 
eqtial. 

The  Interpretation  wss  known  as  "the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine."  This  doctrine  did 
not  originate  In  any  Southern  state.  It  had 
lU  geneals  In  Maaaachuaetts.  In  1848.  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts 
created  and  applied  it  In  Boberta  v.  Cit)  of 
Boston,  60  Maaa.  (6  Cuab.)  19S.  when  It  re- 
jected the  plea  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
that  the  City  of  Boston  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit black  children  to  a  racially  segregated 
school  for  whites. 

By  a  7  to  I  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  applied 
"the  separate  but  equal  doctrine"  to  the 
segregation  of  passengers  on  tbe  basis  of  race 
In  transportation  In  1896  In  PUssy  v.  Fer- 
guton,  16S  VB.  637;  and  by  a  unanlmotia 
vote,  the  Supreme  Court  applied  "the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine"  to  the  segregaUon 
of  children  In  public  schools  on  the  Imls*s  of 
race  in  1927  in  Cong  Vum  v.  Bice,  376  Uj8.  78. 
Justice  Brown  of  Michigan  wrote  the 
opinion  In  Pless)  v.  Ferguson  tor  a  court 
composed  of  himself  and  Chief  Justice  Ful- 
ler of  Illinois,  and  Justices  Field  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Harlan  of  Kentucky.  Oray  of  Ma^ 
sachuaetts.  Brewer  of  Kansas,  Shlras  of 
Pennsylvania,  White  of  Louialana,  and  Peck- 
ham  of  New  York.  Harlan  dissented,  and 
Brewer  did  not  participate.  Harlan  baaed  bU 
dissent  on  the  proposition  that  "our  Con- 
stitution Is  color  blind." 

Chief  Justice  Taft  wrote  the  opinion  in 
Cong  Lum  v.  Rtee  tat  a  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  composed  of  himself  and  Jus- 
tices H"""—  and  Brandela  of  Massachusetts. 
Van  Devanter  of  Wyoming,  McBeynolds  and 
Sanford  of  Tennessee,  Sutherland  of  Utah. 
Butler  of  Mlnneaota,  and  Stone  of  New  York. 
On  May  17,  1954.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  unanimous  decision  in 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka.  347 
0.S.  483.  By  this  ruling  the  Supreme  Court 
adjudged  "that  m  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion tbe  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal  has 
no  place."  In  Ito  final  analysU.  tbe  decision 
In  tbe  Brown  Case  Is  based  upon  tbe  prop- 
oaltlMi  that  the  equal  protection  clauae  at 
tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  forbids  a  state 
to  consider  race  In  aasignlng  children  to  its 
public  schools,  and  In  consequence  a  state 
violates  the  clause  If  it  excludes  a  child  from 
any  of  its  schools  because  of  tbe  child's  race. 
Hence,  the  decision  accepta  aa  valid  Justice 
Harlan'a  aaaertion  In  Plessy  v.  Fergu»on  that 
"our  Constitution  Is  color  blind." 

At  the  time  the  decision  in  the  Broam 
Case  was  announced  17  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  were  maintaining  segre- 
gated actaools  for  black  and  white  children. 
It  la  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  tbe  Brown 
Case  shocked  the  nation.  In  common  with 
multitudes  of  other  Americans.  I  doubted 
Its  validity  and  wiviom.  Such  a  draaUc 
change  In  the  lnten>retatlon  of  the  equal 
protection  cUuse,  I  thought,  ought  to  have 
l>een  made  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  not  by  judicial  fiat. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Ita 
decision  In  tbe  Brown  Caae.  I  have  spent 
much  energy  and  much  time  studjring  tbe 
origin,  the  history,  the  laneuace.  and  the 
objective  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

My  study  has  constrained  me  to  accept  aa 
valid  these  deliberate  and  definite 
concluslona: 

The  "separate  but  eoual  doctrine"  is  con- 
sistent with  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
equal  protection  clauae. 

Nevertheless,  the  "separate  but  eotial  doc- 
trine" Is  Inconsistent  with  the  words  and 
manifest  purpoae  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 
The  equal  protection  clause  requires  the 
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UwB  of  %  lUt*  to  tTMkt  tJlke  all  penona  In 
Uk*  drcumatancM  wltbln  ita  borders  both 
In  rfptct  to  rights  conferred  and  reipon- 
rtblUtlM  imposed. 

TtM  objective  of  the  equal  protection 
elMiao  Is  to  Insure  equality  under  state  law 
of  all  parsons  similarly  situated  within  the 
borders  of  the  state. 

A  state  frustrates  the  equal  protection 
clause  and  Ito  objecUvee  If  it  makee  the  legal 
right  or  legal  reeponatblUty  of  persons  within 
Its  borders  depend  upon  their  race. 

lit*  Brown  caae  requires  a  state  to  assign 
tto  ehlldrsn  to  lU  pubUc  schools  without  re- 
gard to  their  race  and  Invalidates  any  state 
law  to  the  oontrary. 

Deaplte  my  original  misgivings  respecting 
It.  the  Brown  caae  constitutes  a  proper  In- 
terpretsMon  of  the  equal  protection  clause. 
The  equal  protection  clause  governs  state 
action  only,  and  does  not  apply  in  any  way 
to  the  conduct,  dealings,  aasodatlona.  social 
activities,  or  racial  preferences  of  Individuals. 
FInaUy.  the  equal  protection  dauee  oon- 
templatea  that  aU  persons  shaU  enjoy  equal 
dvll  liberties  under  state  law.  but  does  not 
entitle  any  persons  of  any  race  to  any  spe- 
cial prtvllegas  or  preferences  superior  to  thoee 
aocorded  to  persons  of  other  races  by  stete 
law. 

JUDOB    PASXia'S    SXPLAMATIOM    OF    TRX    BSOWM 
CASK    Am    TRX    ■QirAI.    PBOTXCTIOIf    CLAUSS 

When  the  Supreme  Court  made  Its  deci- 
sion In  the  Brown  caae,  It  decided  fotir  sepa- 
rate casss  which  It  had  combined  for  the 
purpoas  of  hearing  and  decision.  After  Ito  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court  remanded  the  four 
separate  cases  to  the  courts  In  which  they 
had  originated  for  further  appropriate  pro- 
neertings 

One  of  the  four  cases,  Brlggs  against  El- 
liott. Involved  a  challenge  to  the  constitu- 
tionality imder  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  public  schools  of  Clarendon  County, 
South  Carolina.  This  case  had  originated  In 
the  United  States  DUtrlct  Covirt  for  the  East- 
em  Distrlet  ot  South  Carolina  and  had  been 
decided  In  the  first  instance  by  a  three- Judge 
district  court  composed  of  Circuit  Judge 
Parker,  and  District  Judgee  Waring  and  Tlm- 


Clneult  Judge  John  P.  Parker,  who  after- 
wards served  ss  Chief  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit, was  deemed  by  the  bench  and  bar  to 
be  one  of  America's  greatest  Jurists  of  all 
times. 

After  the  Brlggs  case  was  remanded  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  further  proceedings.  Judge  Parker 
wrote  what  be  called  a  per  curiam  opinion 
for  the  three  Judge  court,  which  was  then 
composed  of  himself.  Circuit  Judge  Doble 
and  Distnet  Judge  Tlmmerman. 

In  this  Ulnmlnating  opinion.  Judge  Parker 
explained  the  Brown  Case  and  the  equal  pro- 
tecUon  clause  with  correctness  and  clarltv 
In  so  dotng.  he  saM: 

"This  Court  In  Ita  prior  decisions  In  this 
ease,  n  P.Aipp.  6»:  108  PSupp.  »ao,  followed 
what  It  conceived  to  be  the  law  as  laid  down 
In  prior  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Plesay  v.  rtr§umm.  163  U.S.  637.  IS  act.  1138. 
41  LAL  asa:  Oong  Lum  v.  JMce.  276  VS  78, 
«  act  91.  72  L,Bd.  172,  that  nothing  In  the 
Ponrteanth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  forbids  aegregaUon  of 
the  races  In  the  pubUc  schooU  provided  equal 
fadUtlss  sr«  sccorded  the  children  of  aU 
races.  Our  decision  has  been  reversed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Brotm  v.  Board  ot  Education 
of  ropsta.  MS  U.8.  294.  76  S.  Ct.  763.  767 
which  has  remanded  the  case  to  us  with  di- 
rection to  take  such  proceedings  and  enter 
such  omen  and  decrees  conalstant  with  thU 
opinion  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to  admit 
to  pubUe  seboou  on  a  radaUy  non-dlscrlml- 

roetaum  at  «id  of  articU. 


natory  basU  with  aU  deUberata  speed  the 
parties  to  thsse  cases. ' 

"Whataver  may  have  been  the  views  of  this 
court  as  to  the  law  when  the  case  was  origi- 
nally before  us.  It  Is  our  duty  now  to  accept 
the  law  as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"(1-4)  Having  said  this.  It  U  Important 
that  we  point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  de- 
cided In  thU  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the 
federal  courta  are  to  take  over  or  regulata  the 
public  echooU  of  the  states.  It  has  not  decided 
that  the  states  must  mix  persons  of  different 
races  In  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attand  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  the  schools  they  attand. 
What  It  has  decided,  and  all  that  It  has  de- 
cided. Is  that  a  stata  may  not  deny  to  any 
person  on  account  of  race  the  right  to  attand 
any  school  that  It  maintains.  This,  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  stata  may 
not  do  directly  or  Indirectly;  but  If  the 
schools  which  It  maintains  are  open  to  chil- 
dren of  all  races,  no  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  Involved  even  though  the  children  of 
different  races  voluntarily  attand  different 
schools,  as  they  attend  different  churches. 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution  or  In  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  takes  away  from 
the  people  freedom  to  chooee  the  schools  they 
attend.  The  Constitution.  In  other  words,  does 
liOt  require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids 
discrimination.  It  does  not  forbid  such  segre- 
gation as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  govern- 
mental power  to  enforce  segregation.  The 
Pourteenth  Amendment  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  state  or  stata 
agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  individuals. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  In  accord  with 
lU  decisions  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
school  authorities  and  that  the  function  of 
the  courta  is  to  detarmlne  whether  action  of 
the  school  authorities  constitutes  'good  faith 
Implementation  of  the  governing  constitu- 
tional principles'."  " 

Judge  Parker's  sound  explanation  of  the 
Bro»n  Case  and  the  equal  protactlon  clause 
was  subeequently  rejected  by  the  Judicial  ac- 
tlvlsta  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

DB    .ruax    AND    OB    VACTO     SSGaSCATION 

The  Brown  Caae  rightly  held  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  no  power  whatever  In 
respect  to  the  assignment  of  studenta  to  the 
public  schools  of  a  stat»  unless  the  stata  dis- 
criminates against  a  child  by  denying  him 
admission  to  one  of  ita  schools  solely  because 
of  his  race. 

Subeequent  decisions  correctly  accept  this 
principle  as  valid.  Under  It.  segregation  of  the 
races  In  public  schools  Is  either  de  Jure  or  ds 
facto. 

De  Jure  segregatlcm,  which  Is  subject  to 
federal  authority,  Is  an  existing  condition  of 
segregation  in  a  public  school  resulting  from 
Intantlonally  segregative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  school  board  acting  as  a  state  sgency. 
and  de  facto  segregation.  Which  lies  outside 
the  bounds  of  federal  authority.  Is  an  exist- 
ing condition  of  segregation  arising  out  of 
the  custom  of  American  families  of  different 
races  to  establish  their  homes  In  conununl- 
tles  Inhabited  by  other  families  of  their  re- 
spective races.* 

TUX   COMPULSOar    INTBOSATIOIflSTS   AND  THB 

on-MAao  ssoaxcATioinBTa 
It  Is  necessary  to  describe  the  political 
cUmata  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Statas 
during  the  years  of  the  civil  rlghta  revolu- 
tion. As  I  stated  on  occasions  during  that 
time,  the  constant  preoccupation  and  agita- 
tion reH>ectlng  race  impaired  our  national 
sanity. 

The  spirit  of  moderation,  tolerance,  and 
mutual  understanding  ordinarily  charactar- 
Istlc  of  Americans  of  all  races  and  all  walks 
of  Ufe  was  largely  lacking.   People  of  di- 


verse views  re^>ectlng  racial  mattars  engaged 
In  furlous,^  Intolerant,  and  uncompromising 
controversies  concerning  them.  These  con- 
troversies eruptad  In  political  and  legal  bat- 
tles, and  sometimes  in  physical  encounters. 

Jtor  ease  of  expreaslon,  1  call  the  extrem- 
Ista  among  one  group  compulsory  Integra- 
tlonlsta,  and  those  among  the  other  die-hard 
segregationists.  I  was  not  happy  with  either 
the  compulsory  Integratlonlsta  or  the  die- 
hard segregatlonUta.  and  they  were  not 
happy  with  me.  Some  of  the  compulsory 
Integratlonlsta  applied  to  me  their  moat  op- 
pro-rioui  epiihei.  racist",  ana  some  of  the 
die-hard  segregatlonlsta  called  me  a  "naming 
Uberal." 

Desplta  their  violent  dlsagreementa  In  gen- 
eral, both  the  compulsory  integratlonlsta  and 
the  die-hard  segregatlonlsta  spurned  my 
abiding  conviction  that  the  Constitution 
commands  that  men  of  all  races  shall  enjoy 
equality  under  the  law  and  forbids  the  grant 
of  special  legal  rlghta  and  special  legal  privi- 
leges to  men  of  one  race  denied  to  men  of 
other  races. 

The  thinking  of  the  compulsory  integra- 
tlonlsta on  this  score  was  twisted  awry.  They 
had  convinced  themselves  that  members  of 
the  minority  race  were  entitled  to  legal  rlghta 
superior  to  those  of  members  of  the  major- 
ity race,  and  their  goad  was  to  Induce.  If  not 
to  coerce.  Congress  and  the  federal  judiciary 
and  agencies  to  grant  members  of  minority 
races  such  superior  legal  righto. 

The  die-hard  segregationists  were  equally 
wrong.  They  were  convinced  that  the  legal 
status  of  members  of  the  minority  race  ought 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  members  of  the 
matorlty  race,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

The  compulsory  Integratlonlsta  claimed 
that  they  were  merely  seeking  to  eradlcata 
from  the  hearta  of  all  Americans  the  at- 
titudes and  Inclinations  they  deemed  to  be 
racial  prejudices  or  racial  preferences.  They 
were  bent  on  accomplishing  their  objectives 
by  the  coercive  power  of  law  rather  than  by 
the  persuasive  power  of  reason  or  religion. 
The  laws  they  sou«ht,  and  In  some  Instances 
secured,  convert  Innocent  extarnal  acta  Into 
Illegal  conduct  upon  the  conclusion  or  sup- 
position of  fallible  Federal  ofllcers  that  the 
Innocent  extarnal  acta  were  done  with  racial 
discrimination  or  racial  preference. 

I  strongly  disagreed  with  the  compulsory 
integratlonlsta  In  this  respect.  I  believed 
that  the  true  function  of  law  Is  to  outlaw 
extarnal  acta  which  are  evil,  and  not  to 
regulata  tbe  thoughts  of  men.  no  mattar 
how  erroneous  their  thoughto  may  be. 

Laws  which  make  Innocent  external  acta 
Illegal  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  Intarnal 
thoughta  which  may  accompany  them  are 
dangerous.  Itiej  are.  Indeed,  the  stuff  of 
which  tyranny  Is  made. 

This  is  true  because  tbe  administrators 
of  such  laws  do  not  possess  the  clairvoyant 
power  to  detarmlne  what  Is  In  the  human 
heart.  As  the  Old  Testament  so  well  says  In 
I  Samuel,  Chapter  16,  verse  7,  "The  Lord 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth:  for  man  looketh 
upon  the  outward  appearance:  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart." 

I  deemed  the  demands  of  the  compulsory 
Integratlonlsta  unwise  for  other  reasons. 

While  I  abhorred  racial  prejudice  In  all  Ita 
aspecta,  I  entartalned  the  earnest  belief  that 
racial  prejudice  can  be  effectively  removed 
from  the  human  heart  only  by  reason  or  re- 
ligion. Furthermore,  I  rejected  the  notion 
that  racial  preference  is  synonymous  with 
racial  prejudice.  In  my  Judgment,  racial 
preference  Is  Inseparable  from  liberty  in 
some  of  the  most  Intlmata  relationships 
and  some  of  the  most  significant  activities 
of  men  of  all  races. 

I  also  entartalned  the  earnest  belief  that 
the  means  by  which  the  comoulsory  Inta- 
gratlonlsta  sought  to  Impose  their  objectives 
on  the  p«>ople  of  our  nation  were  incom- 
paUbls  with  tbe  purpose  of  the  Founding 


Fathais  in  dnfttng  and  ratUylnc  a  wxlttsn 
ooaatttutlao  which  dlvldM  govenunsnt^ 
powm  bstwsan  tha  F»«l«ia  Oownmwit  and 

the  sUtss.  .w»—i«*- 

ThU  purposs  was  explalnsd  with  eompuita 
fldeUty  to  truth  by  Chlaf  JusUos  SalmMi  P. 
Chasa  in  Texu  v.  White.  1  Wallace  (VA) 
726,  when  be  said:  "Tbs  Constttutlon.  In 
aU  Ita  provisions,  looks  to  an  Indissoluble 
union  composed  of  IndastrucUbls  sUtaa. 

The  ultimata  goal  of  the  compulsory  Inte- 
gratlonlsta. I  believe,  was  to  reduce  ths  states 
to  iiiDsiilinliMs  and  Impotent  htos  Inso- 
far as  the  regulaUon  of  Intar-raclal  relation- 
ships was  concerned.  Their  immedUta  goal 
was  undoubtedly  to  persuade  federal  courta 
and  agencies  by  specious  interpretations  of 
the  equal  protactlon  clause  to  compel  the 
states  to  Intagrata  aU  their  schools  radaUy 
and  thus  deny  chUdren  of  all  races  any  Ub- 
erty  to  chooee  the  schools  they  attended. 

I  «leplored  the  attitude  and  response  of 
some  die-hard  segregatlonlsta  toward  peace- 
ful demonstrations  by  members  of  tbe  mi- 
nority races  who  were  seeking  to  obtain 
equality  of  rlghta  under  tbe  law. 

The  First  Amendment,  which  I  revere,  gives 
to  both  the  wise  and  tbe  fooUsh  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  engage  In  peaceable  demon- 
strations to  preeent  their  grievances,  real  or 
Imaginary,  to  government  or  tbe  puUlc. 
Peaceable  demonstrations  have  therapeutic 
value  In  all  cases. 

If  the  grievances  are  real,  the  peaceable 
demonstrations  may  persuade  government  to 
grant  approprUta  reUef;  and  If  they  are 
imaginary  they  may  relieve  the  demonstia- 
tors  of  their  tensions,  in  whole  or  In  part. 

I  abhorred  the  brutaUty  which  dle-bard 
segregatlonlsta  sometimes  visited  upon  peace- 
ful demonstrators  during  the  dvll  rlghta 
revolution.  I  wss  outraged  by  tbe  attack  some 
die-hard  segregatlonlsta  made  upon  the  dem- 
onstrators who  were  marching  from  Selma  to 
Montgomery,  and  publicly  stated  that  they 
were  the  most  effective  allies  the  compul- 
sory integratlonlsta  bad. 

Both  the  compulsory  Integratkmlsta  and 
the  die-hard  segregatlonlsta  disliked  the 
Brown  Case.  The  former  did  so  because  It 
adjudged  that  the  eqtial  proteetloa  clause 
forbade  racial  discrimination,  but  did  not 
msndata  racial  intagratlon;  and  the  lattar 
because  It  prohibited  segregation  In  tbe 
future  similar  to  that  of  the  past. 

THX  CIVU.  aiOBTS  ACT  OT   ISSS 

Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  ''the  Congreas  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion, the  provisions  of  this  article." 

Ten  years  after  tbe  Brown  Caae.  Congrees 
exercised  Ita  power  to  enforce  tbe  eqiul  pro- 
tection clauae  Insofar  as  It  ralatee  to  the  as- 
signment of  studenta  to  state  educational 


construed  to  satisfy  their  personal  notions 
rather  than  Ita  own  objecUves. 

By  Title  IV.  Congrees  regulated  what  had 
btmvn*  known  aa  "desegregation"  In  public 
edueatloQ. 

Bj  proTlalonB  of  Sections  401(a)  and  407 
(a),  wblch  vers  Incorporated  in  the  Title  as 
It  was  originally  proposed  and  retained  in 
tbe  Title  In  ita  final  formulation.  Congress 
spedfled  with  exactness  and  completeness 
what  the  equal  protection  dause  requires  of 
tiM  state  In  assigning  children  or  studenta 
to  Ita  educational  Institutions,  and  the  role, 
l.e..  tbe  function,  of  federal  courta  and  fed- 
eral officers  In  req>ect  to  this  stata  activity. 
Section  401(a)  In  Ita  original  and  final 
form  e:q»eaaly  declaree  that  "'deeegrega- 
tlon'  ?**—**»  the  assignment  of  studenta  to 
public  sfhooli  and  within  such  schools  with- 
out isgard  to  tbetr  race,  color,  rrtlglon,  or 
national  origin." 

Section  407(a)  In  Ita  original  and  final 
form  eq>lldtly  denies  the  Attorney  General 
power  to  bring  legal  proceedings  to  deeegre- 
gate  the  educational  Institutions  of  a  stata 
iiiiTsss  chUdren  "as  members  of  a  class  of 
persons  similarly  situated  are  being  deprived 
by  a  sdio<d  board  of  the  equal  protection  of 
tbe  laws",  or  an  Individual  "has  been  denied 
admission  to  or  not  permitted  to  continue 
at  a  public  college  by  reason  of  race,  color, 
rdlgion,  or  national  origin." 

Congress  could  not  have  found  plainer 
words  to  enforce  the  eqtial  protection  clauae 
and  establish  these  principles  ss  law  for 
people  and  rulers  alike: 

I.  Tite  state's  obllgaUon  In  assigning  stu- 
denta to  Ita  educational  institutions  is  sim- 
ply to  make  tbe  assignment  "without  regard 
to  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

3.  The  role.  I.e..  the  function,  of  federal 
courts  and  federal  ofllcers  is  simply  to  en- 
force that  obligation  In  case  the  state  faUs 
to  perform  it. 

S.  Federal  courts  and  ofllcers  have  no  power 
In  any  event  to  order  the  stata  to  aaaign 
students  to  Ita  educaUonal  Institutions  on 
tbe  basis  of  their  "race,  color,  religion,  <»■ 
national  origin." 

While  Congress  was  debating  and  formu- 
lating TlUe  IV,  many  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatlves  expressed  concern  with  the  In- 
creasing tendency  of  Inferior  federal  courta 
and  federal  ofllcers  to  order  stata  school 
boards  to  assign  studenta  to  their  schools  on 
a  racial  basis  and  thus  compel  them  to  In- 
tegrate their  schools  raclaUy  instead  of 
merely  preventing  racial  discrimination. 

To  allay  this  concern.  Congress  added 
amendmenta  to  Title  IV  ss  originally  pro- 
posed to  make  It  doubly  certain  the  Title 
would  prcrtilblt  racial  Integration  by  the  fiat 
of  federal  courta  and  federal  ofllcers  as  well  as 


gardless  at  whether  they  resulted  from  de 
jure  or  de  facto  segregation.  Since  "all  legls- 
lattve  power  granted  to  the  United  Btatee"  Is 
vested  In  Congresd-  uy  Article  i,  bectlon  1  of 
the  Constitution,  the  subsequent  nullifica- 
tion of  the  proviso  by  federal  courta  and  fed- 
eral executive  officers  constituted  a  gross 
usurpation  of  power  denied  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes  they  were  professing  to 
intarpret. 

An  illuminating  colloquy  concerning  tbe 
proviso  occurred  between  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Htmiphrey,  the  floor  manager  of  the  Civil 
Rlghta  Act  of  1964  In  the  Senate,  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ata  on  June  4.  1964  during  consideration  of 
the  ClvU  Rlghta  Act  of  1904. 

Senator  Byrd  was  distressed  by  the  possl- 
blUty  that  Title  VI  of  the  Act.  which 
primarily  governed  stata  programs  receiving 
federal  flnanrlal  assistance,  might  be  utilised 
by  federal  courta  or  federal  oflloets  to  coerce 
stata  school  boards  to  engage  In  tbe  forced 
busing  of  studenta. 

Senator  Byrd  put  this  question  to  Senator 
Humphrey:  "Can  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota assure  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  under  Title  VI  school  children  may  not 
be  bused  from  one  end  of  the  community 
to  another  end  of  the  community  at  the  tax- 
payers' fvp*"—  to  relieve  so-called  racial 
imhalanre  in  tbe  ecbools?" 

SeiMitor  Humphrey  replied:  "I  do." 
The  colloquy  continued  as  follows: 
Senator   Byrd:    "Will    the    Senator    from 
Minnesota   dta    the   language   in   mtle    VI 
which   would   give  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  such  assurance?" 

Senator  Hiuiphrey:  "That  language  la  to 
be  found  in  another  title  of  the  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a 
careful  reading  of  "nue  VI  ItseU." 
Senator  Byrd:  "In  "Htle  TV?" 
Senator  Humphrey:  "In  Title  IV  of  tbe 
bUl." 

Senator  Byrd:  "WIU  the  Senator  from 
Mlnneeota  read  that  language  in  "Htle  IV?" 
Senator  Humphrey:  "Tea.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  so.  The  provision  merely  quotes 
the  substance  of  a  recent  court  decision — the 
so-called  Gary  Case." 

Senator  Humphrey  thereupon  stated  that 
the  language  under  consideration  was  em- 
bodied in  the  proviso  In  Section  407(a).  and 
read  to  Senator  Byrd  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Senate  the  proviso  verbatim  In  Ita 
entirety.  The  colloquy  continued: 

Senator  Byrd:  "What  does  the  word  'here- 
in' mean?" 
Senator  Humphrey:  "It  means  within  the 

Act." 
Senator  Byrd:   "Does  It  mean  the  act  or 

the  UUe?" 

Senator  Humphrey:  "It  means  the  act.  ii 
the  Senator  would  like  to  offer  an  amend- 


the  Senator 
whether  the 
herein 


racial  discrimination  by  tbe  state  in  tbe  as       —  — ^        __ 

InstltuUons.  It  enacted  'HUe  IV  of  the  ClvU     gi»nment  of  studenta  to  stata  educational     ment.  If  be  beUeves  we  have  not  been  suffl- 
Rlghta  Act  of  196J.=»  Its  purpose  In  so  doing     lutltutlons  clenUy  precise.  I  wish  he  would  do  so.  As 

One  of  these  amendmenta  was  Incorporated     Senator  In  charge  of  the  blU,  I  would  ent«- 

In   Section   401(a)    ImmedUtaly   after    the 

Title's  original  and  final  definition  of  what 

coostltutas  "desegregation",  and  consisted  of 

these  words:  "but  'desegregation'  shaU  not 

mean  tbe  assignment  of  studenta  to  public 

schools  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
The  other  amendment  was  incorporated  In 

Section  te7(a).  and  was  eqiree^ed  In  this 

unmistakable     language:      "Provided     that 

nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  ofllclaa  or 

court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  any  order 

nrfiklng  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any 

adiool    by   requiring   the   transportation   of 

pupils  or  studenta  from  one  school  to  another 

or  one  school  district  to  another  In  order  to 

achieve  such  racial  balance,  or  otherwise  en- 
large the  existing  power  of  the  court  to 

insure     conq>llance     with      constitutional 

standards." 
Tbe  pto>vlso  did  not  contain  any  exception 

or  create  any  limitation  to  ita  appUcablllty. 

Benoe.  It  applied  to  all  radal  Imbalances,  re- 


puriKiae  In  so  doing 
was  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  federal  govem- 
ment  In  the  assignment  of  studenta  to  state 
schooU  and  bring  peace  to  an  America 
troubled  by  tlie  bitter  controversies  between 
the  compulsory  Integratlonlsta  and  tbe  die- 
hard segregattonlsta. 

The  nue  figbUy  recognised  as  sound  the 
ruling  of  the  Brown  Case  that  tbe  equal  pro- 
tection clause  forbids  a  stata  to  praetlTe  ra- 
dal dlecrtmiaatlon  in  *— 'gning  stodanto  to 
Ita  educational  insUtuUons.  but  does  not 
empower  federal  courta  or  ofltelals  to  compel 
states  to  Integrata  such  instttutlans  In  racial 
proporUons  pleasing  to  them.  Both  tbe  words 
of  the  Title  and  Ita  leglsUtlve  history  are  as 
cl«*r  as  sunlight  In  a  cloudless  day. 

Since  It  was  in  rapport  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection cUuse.  the  Title  was  weU  designed 
to  win  the  approbation  of  all  Americans 
other  than  thoee  who  are  wedded  to  tbe 
obeeaelon  that  the  Constitution  should  be 

Footnotee  at  end  of  arttde. 


tain  such  an  amendntent." 

Senator  Byrd:  "But  would 
from  Minnesota  also  Indlcata 
words  "provided  that  nothing 
empower  any  oflldal  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  studenta 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
dUtrlct  to  another  In  order  to  achieve  such 
ladal  balance'  would  preduile  the  Office 
of  Education  (of  the  Department  of  HEW), 
imder  Section  602  or  'nUe  VI  from  establish- 
ing a  requirement  that  school  boards  and 
school  distrtcta  shaU  take  acUon  to  r^je^ 
racial  Imbalance  wherever  It  may  be  deemed 
to  exist?" 

ffffP^fcnf  Humphrey.  "Tes.  I  do  not  bdleve 
in  dupUdty.  I  beUeve  that  U  we  Include  the 
language  In  UUe  IV.  It  must  spply  through- 
out the  act." 

After  eUborattng  the  fact  that  the  drafters 
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at  tbe  proTtao  bad  modalMl  It  on  the  Ungu*«* 
of  Judf*  B«kmar  I  03lnlon  In  Bell  t.  School 
Bomr*  Of  Omn.  (DC.  Indtena.  1863),  ais  V. 
Supp.  810,  S*aau>r  Huuiparey  assui-ea  be.i- 
ator  Byrd  In  p«rUcul«r  and  the  Senat«  In 
gmeral  that  the  provlK)  forbade  federal 
courts  and  federal  executive  offlcera  to  re- 
quire state  school  boards  to  bus  students  to 
effect  tbe  racial  integration  of  schools.  He 
did  so  by  assertions  which  are  Intellectually 
Indisputable.  He  said : 

"I  should  like  to  make  one  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Gary  Cat.  This  case  makes  it 
clear  that  while  the  Constitution  prohibits 
discrimination.  It  does  not  require  integra- 
tion. Tbe  busing  of  children  to  achieve  racial 
balance  wo\ild  be  an  act  to  effect  the  integra- 
tion of  schools.  In  fact.  If  the  bill  were  to 
compel  It,  It  would  be  a  violation,  because  It 
would  be  handling  the  matter  on  the  basis 
of  race  and  we  would  be  transporting  children 
because  of  race.  Tbe  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  Integrate  the  schools,  but  it  does  attempt 
to  eliminate  segrejatlon  in  the  school  sys- 
tems." " 

TRSCKKSN  CASS 

While  the  "separate  but  equal  doctrine" 
was  deemed  constitutional.  New  Kent  County 
In  rural  Virginia  ntalntalned  two  racially 
segregated  schools,  one  a  combined  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  for  blacks  known  as 
Watklns  School  and  the  other  a  combined 
elementary  and  high  school  for  whites 
known  as  New  Kent  School. 

In  1SM6,  the  County  School  Board  of  New 
Kent  County  adopted  a  freedom-of-cholce 
plan  for  the  assignment  of  children  to  Its 
schools.  This  plan  permitted  every  child, 
regardless  of  his  race,  to  attend  whichever 
school  be  choee.  and  provided  him  free  trans- 
portation to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

In  exercising  their  freedom  of  choice,  all 
of  the  white  students  and  16  percent  of  the 
black  children  decided  to  attend  New  Kent 
School,  and  86  percent  of  the  black  children 
elected  to  attend  the  Watklns  School. 

The  Supreme  Court  repudUted  the  free- 
dom-of-cholce plan  of  New  Kent  County  as 
unconsUtuUonal  under  the  equal  protection 
clause  In  Green  v.  County  School  Board  ol 
New  Kent  CoiMty  (1S«8),  381  U.S.  430 

Although  Title  rv  of  the  Civil  Blghu  Act 
of  1064  had  been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
for  almost  four  years,  the  Oreen  Case  totally 
Ignored  iu  provisions,  and  dismissed  the  Act 
as  a  whole  with  the  nonchalant  remark  that 
It  simply  Indicated  that  Congress  was  "con- 
cerned with  the  lack  of  progress  In  school 
deaegregauon." "  t>-  ««i 

When  I  was  a  small  boy.  my  father,  who 
revered  the  rule  of  law.  took  me  to  the  old 
Supreme  Court  room  In  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington and  told  me:  "Here  Is  where  the  Su- 
?7.?i  ?**""  •**•  '^*  Supreme  Court  will  be 
faithful  to  tbe  ConsUtutlon  though  the 
heavens  fall."  As  a  result  of  this  childhood 
experience.  I  do  not  find  It  easy  or  pleasant 
to  be  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court  even 
when  It  practices  verbldde  on  the  words  of 
tbe  ConsUtutlon. 

I  have  scrutinised  the  opinion  In  the  Green 
Ctue  on  many  occasions,  and  wiu  reluctanUy 
cammsnt  on  it  with  complete  candor. 

Th«  opinion  reflects  anger  rather  than 
eaim  raasonlng,  and  illustrates  Judicial  actl- 
^sm  and  verbldde  run  riot.  It  u  replete 
with  specious  argumento  which  bear  virtually 
no  reUUonahlp  to  the  constitutional  provl- 
slon  It  undertakes  to  construe  and  apply. 

It  Ignores  tbe  plain  words  of  that  provi- 
sion which  expreesly  restrict  their  coverage 
!?J5?  !*•**•  "^  •?!>»«•  them  to  those  in- 
dlTMoals  who  happen  to  be  school  children 
in  assignment  cases.  It  does  this  by  adjudg- 
uc  that  tbe  equal  protection  clause  denies 
these  Individuals  the  freedom  to  chooee  tbe 
•cbooU  they  attend.  -^^-o  "»» 

Its  language  reveals  why  the  Justices  Im- 

Vootootss  at  end  of  article. 


this  limitation  upon  tbe  freedom  of 
the  children.  The  Justices  apprehend  their 
natural  Inclination  to  have  dally  associates 
who  are  members  of  their  own  race  will  de- 
ter both  black  and  white  children  from 
voluntarily  mixing  themselves  in  the  schools 
In  racial  proportions  pleasing  to  the  Justices. 
Tbe  opinion  claims  that  tbe  Court  Is 
merely  applying  the  Brotm  Caie  and  its  Im- 
plamsntlag  deolslon.  Brotm  //  (1866).  340 
U.S.  483.  Tbe  Lrreen  Cose  does  recognize  these 
rulings  of  the  Brown  Ciue:  First,  the  equal 
protection  clause  does  make  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  public  education  unconstitu- 
tional; and  second,  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  confers  no  power  whatever  on  the 
federal  government  to  take  any  action  in  re- 
spect to  the  assignment  of  children  to  sute 
schools  unless  the  state  discriminates  against 
a  child  by  excluding  him  from  one  of  Its 
schools  on  account  of  his  race. 

Otherwise  tbe  Green  Case  Is  totally  re- 
pugnant to  the  Brotcn  Case.  It  rejects  the 
ruling  of  the  Brown  Case  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  requires  the  state  to  Ignore 
race  In  assigning  children  to  Its  schools  and 
to  make  such  assignments  solely  on  a  non- 
racial  basis,  and  adjudges  that  the  clause 
compels  the  state  to  give  priority  to  the  race 
of  children  in  assigning  them  to  lu  schools 
and  to  make  such  assignments  on  a  racial 
basis. 

It  also  rejects  the  ruling  of  the  Brotm  Case 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  merely  em- 
powers the  federal  government  to  prohibit 
an  offending  state  from  practicing  further 
racial  discrimination,  and  adjudges  that  the 
clause  imposes  upon  an  offending  state  tbe 
affirmative  obligation  to  Integrate  all  its 
schools  racially. 

The  Green  Case  creates  a  special  rule  for 
tbe  11  statea  of  the  Old  Confederacy  and  the 
six  nearby  border  states  which  were  main- 
taining dual  systems  of  racially  segregated 
schools  on  May  17.  1954.  These  states.  It  de- 
clares, must  destroy  "root  and  branch"  all 
vestiges  of  past  racial  discrimination  by 
converting  their  former  dual  systems  Into 
unitary  school  systems.  This  obligation  Is 
consununated.  It  further  declares,  only  when 
the  racial  mixture  In  Its  schools  renders 
them  unidentifiable  as  "white  schools"  or 
"negro  schools"  and  makes  them  identifiable 
solely  as  "Just  schools." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  subsequently  de- 
fined a  unitary  school  in  less  lucid  terms  as 
one  In  "which  no  person  Is  to  be  effectively 
excluded  from  any  school  because  of  race  or 
color."  " 

The  Supreme  Court's  Invalidation  of  free- 
dom-of-cholce in  the  Green  Case  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  this  definition.  After  all, 
however.  Judicial  aberrations  can  never  be 
reconciled   with   constitutional   government. 

The  Green  Case  Illustrates  In  graphic  fash- 
Ion  the  tragic  truth  that  many  men  of  good 
intentions  entertain  an  insatiable  r^eslre  to 
Impose  their  personal  notions  on  others,  and 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  with  unlimited  and 
unsupervised  governmental  power. 

The  subseqeunt  non-busln?  decisions  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  followed  the  Green  Case. 
They  accepted  its  phlloso-hy  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  color  conscious  rather  than  color 
blind,  and  Its  ruling  that  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  obligates  an  offending  state  school 
board  to  take  afltrmatlve  action  to  mix  the 
races  In  Ite  schools  If  both  black  and  white 
children  reside  within  Its  lurlsdlcMon. 

Inasmuch  as  they  follow  the  Oreen  Case, 
a  detailed  analysis  of  those  subsequent  ca«es 
would  not  Increase  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  arlslnc  out  of  the  forced  busing 
of  school  children  for  Integration  purposes. 
Hence,  further  reference  to  them  Is  omitted. 

CHASnStNO    TRX    S017TH 

I  use  the  term  South  to  embrace  the  States 
of  tbe  Old  Confederacy  and  the  nearby 
border  states  having  similar  school  Isws. 
These  states  did  not  possess  sufficient  pro- 


phetic power  to  know  in  advance  that  the 
Brown  Case  was  going  to  Invalidate  as  un- 
constitutional under  the  equal  protection 
clause  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
which  had  been  held  valid  In  all  govern- 
mental circles,  federal  and  state,  during  the 
preceding  88  years.  Consequently,  they  were 
still  operating  legally  segregated  dual  sys- 
tems of  schools  on  May  17.  1854,  the  day  of 
the  Brown  decision. 

The  compulsory  Integrattonlsts  initiated 
their  activities  by  concentrating  on  tbe  seg- 
regated schools  of  the  South  and  disregard- 
ing segregation  in  schools  elsewhere.  By  so 
doing,  they  enlisted  the  aid  of  politicians  In 
other  parts  of  the  nation  who  found  It  po- 
liticsJIy  profiuble  to  chastise  tbe  distant 
South  for  its  actual  or  supposed  sins,  and 
to  Ignore  the  similar  shortcomings  of  those 
exercising  governmental  power  in  their  own 
states. 

The  compulsory  integratlonlsta  and  their 
allies  were  delighted  with  the  Green  Case 
because  it  gave  the  Supreme  Court's  bless- 
ing to  the  chastisement  of  the  South.  In  It. 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices  invented  dras- 
tic new  rules  applicable  to  the  South  only, 
and  ordered  inferior  federal  courts  sitting  in 
tbe  South  to  abandon  the  "delil>erate  speed 
approach"  of  Brown  II,  and  compel  state 
school  boards  In  the  South  to  obey  the  new 
rules  at  once. 

Acting  under  the  Green  Case  and  subse- 
quent Supreme  Court  decisions  following  It. 
federal  courts  sitting  In  the  South  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  notably  HEW,  required  state 
school  boards  to  take  various  actions,  some 
quite  artificial  and  some  quite  expensive  to 
state  taxpayers,  which  they  deemed  likely 
to  speed  racial  Integration  In  their  schools.** 
I  enumerate  some  ot  their  requirements. 
They  compelled  state  school  boards  to  deny 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  black 
and  white,  admittance  to  their  nearest 
schools,  and  to  attend  what  they  called 
satellite  schools  which  they  "clustered, 
grouped,  or  paired"  with  their  neighborhood 
schools,  often  In  distant  and  non-contiguous 
areas:  to  restructure  tbe  boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts and  attendance  zones  to  secure  tbe 
maximum  amount  of  racial  mixing,  often 
In  ways  Incompatible  with  the  terrain  and 
customary  routes  of  travel;  to  close  existing 
schools  in  communities  Inhabited  by  fami- 
lies of  one  race,  and  to  consolidate  their 
student  bodies  with  those  at  student  bodies 
In  schools  In  communities  populated  by 
families  of  the  other  race;  and  to  build  new 
schools  In  or  adjacent  to  areas  where  fami- 
lies of  both  races  resided. 

AU  too  often  the  Interests  and  well-being 
of  children,  parents,  taxpayers,  and  educa- 
tion were  sacrificed  to  accompllah  Integra- 
tion. 

While  the  Soutti  was  being  treated  In  this 
fashion,  the  Supreme  Court.  Inferior  federal 
courts  Bitting  In  other  parts  of  the  land,  and 
federal  agencies  virtually  Ignored  racial  seg- 
regation In  the  schools  of  the  North,  the 
East,  and  the  West,  notwithstanding  such 
segregation  In  schools  of  their  inner  cities 
was  usually  far  more  pronounced  than  In 
Southern  communities. 

Even  after  they  abandoned  "the  separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  In  good  faith  and 
o|>ened  their  schools  without  discrimination 
to  students  of  all  races,  school  boards  !n  the 
South  found  little  surcease  from  chastise- 
ment. This  was  true  because  racial  imbal- 
ances in  Southern  schools  were  presumed  to 
result  from  de  Jure  segregation,  while  racial 
Imbalances  in  Northern,  Eastern  or  Western 
schools  were  either  Ignored  or  presumed  to 
be  caused  by  de  facto  segregation. 

The  disparity  of  treatment  of  the  various 
areas  of  our  country  Justifies  this  caustic 
comment.  While  the  American  Creed  was 
proclaiming  that  our  land  was  "one  nation 
under  God",  the  Supreme  Court  and  federal 
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agencies  were  ruling  that  the  South  and 
other  paru  were  not  one  nation  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  disparity  of  treatment  prompted  Sen- 
ator John  C.  Stennls  and  me  to  offer  two 
amendments,  which  passed  the  Senate.  My 
amendment  decreed  that  rules  of  evidence  in 
school  desegregation  cases  In  aU  federal 
couru  should  be  uniform.  The  Stennls 
Amendment  commanded  federal  courta  and 
agencies  to  apply  to  school  segregation 
throughout  the  country  identical  regula- 
tions. 

Tbe  Stennls  Amendment  provoked  an  in- 
dignant outcry  from  a  few  Northern  Sena- 
tors. Thereupon  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff, 
of  Connecticut,  as  Just  a  man  as  ever  sat 
in  the  Senate,  arose  in  support  of  tbe 
amendment.  He  declared.  In  essence,  with 
much  eloquence  that  the  Stennls  Amend- 
ment placed  a  mirror  before  Se  lators  w^o 
favored  Integration  In  tbe  South  and  disfa- 
vored It  In  tbe  North,  and  enabled  them  to 
see  their  hypocrisy. 

rOBCID   BOStNO 

I  digress  momentarily  to  emphasize  a  rele- 
vant psychological  truth. 

When  contending  groups  who  entertain 
different  views  and  seek  different  ends  use 
tbe  same  words  to  express  their  contradic- 
tory Ideas  and  alms,  they  produce  a  lack  of 
public  undersMnding  of  their  differences  aid 
the  Impact  which  the  triumph  of  one  group 
or  the  other  will  have  on  the  way  of  life  of 
our  country. 

Advocates  and  opponents  of  compulsory 
Integration  of  schools  have  used  the  same 
word,  "desegregation",  to  express  their  Irrec- 
oncilable Ideas  and  Incompatible  goals. 
Tbe  federal  Judiciary  has  added  to  tbe  lack 
of  public  understanding  by  using  the  same 
word,  "desegregation",  as  If  it  bad  a  single 
definite  meaning. 

Opponents  of  compulsory  Integration  ha- 
bitually attribute  to  the  word  "desegrega- 
tion" a  meaning  Identical  with  that  given 
to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Brown 
Case  and  Congress  In  Title  4  of  tbe  CItU 
Rlfb«r  Act  of  1964.  To  them,  "desegrega- 
tion" means  the  assignment  of  pupils  to 
state  schools  without  regard  to  their  race. 
To  tbe  compulsory  tntegratlonlsts,  on  the 
contrary,  "desegregation"  means  tbe  assign- 
ment of  students  to  state  schools  because  of 
their  race. 

The  differences  between  tbe  two  groups 
are  not  mere  matters  of  semantics.  They 
refiect  a  most  serious  conflict  of  Ideas  and 
demands  In  respect  to  the  governmental 
powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government 
and  reserved  to  the  states  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  with  respect  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution forUda  or  countenances  federal 
tyrannies  wblob  rob  Innocent  children  and 
their  Inoffending  parents  of  freedom. 

The  contending  groups  agree  on  only  one 
proposition.  I.e.,  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  confers  no  power  upon  the  federal 
government  to  take  any  action  concerning 
the  assignment  of  students  to  state  schools 
tmless  tbe  state  commits  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  denying  a  child  admittance  to  one 
of  Its  schools  solely  on  account  of  his  race. 

The  contending  groups  Insist,  however, 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  confers  on 
the  federal  government  totally  divergent 
powers  In  respect  to  a  state  school  board  If 
It  Is  guilty  of  racial  discrimination  In  tbe 
manner  specified. 

According  to  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
Integration,  the  equal  protection  clause 
directs  the  federal  government  to  require  the 
offending  state  school  board  to  remedy  tbe 
consequences  of  Its  racial  discrimination 
and  to  refrain  from  racial  discrimination  in 
the  future;  and  according  to  the  advocates 
of  compulsory  Integration,  tbe  equal  protec- 
tion clause  compels  the  federal  government 
to  assume  complete  control  of  tbe  assign- 
ment of  students  to  schools  subject  to  tbe 


Jurisdiction  of  the  offending  school  board, 
and  to  compel  tbe  board  to  assign  students 
to  Its  school   In   racial   proportions  to   tbe 
maximum  extent  feasible. 
I  return  to  the  narration  of  events. 

Notwithstanding  Its  drastic  nature,  the 
Green  Case  was  not  calculated  to  produce 
Integration  In  the  schools  of  tbe  South  to  a 
decree  pleasing  to  comptilsory  Integrega- 
tlonUta. 

Their  desire  was  frustrated  by  two  factors. 
One,  which  had  its  genesis  in  what  seems  to 
be  an  Inborn  human  characteristic,  was  the 
custom  of  American  families  of  all  races  to 
establish  their  homes  in  communities  In- 
habited by  families  of  their  respective  races: 
and  the  other,  which  had  Its  origin  In  a 
dislike  for  compulsory  Integration,  was  the 
tendency  of  American  white  families  to  flee 
from  the  inner  cities  to  the  suburbs. 

Segregation  In  public  schools  resulting 
from  these  factors  is  obviously  de  facto  segre- 
gation. It  Is  caused  by  tbe  exercise  of  free 
choice  by  Individuals  and  not  by  segregative 
acts  of  state  school  boards. 

Nevertheless,  the  origin  of  segregation  In 
tbe  public  schools  of  these  racially  segregated 
residential  communities  has  not  usually  ex- 
empted their  schools  from  federal  regulation 
under  the  principle  that  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  state  schools  is  not  subject  to  federal 
Jurisdiction.  This  has  been  true  because 
these  schools  have  ordinarily  been  located  In 
state  school  districts  larger  than  the  resi- 
dential communities  they  serve.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  federal  government  has  usually 
been  able  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  them 
either  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  other  schools  of  their  district 
or  on  tbe  basis  of  tbe  assumption  that  the 
segregation  in  them  represented  racial  imbal- 
ances presumed  to  result  from  the  segrega- 
tive acts  of  school  boards. 

The  only  practicable  way  for  the  federal 
■•jovemnjent  to  integrate  state  schools  In  res- 
idential communities  racially  segregated  by 
the  voluntary  choices  of  their  places  of  abode 
by  their  Inhabitants  is  to  resort  to  forced 
busing  of  students. 

Tbe  forced  busing  of  students  for  these 
purposes  Involves  these  two  successive  acts  of 
compulsion:  First,  denying  school  children 
admittance  to  their  nelght>orhood  schools; 
and,  second,  assigning  and  transporting  them 
to  schools  elsewhere. 

Although  various  reasons  are  given  for  It, 
the  real  objective  of  forced  busing  Is  to  Inte- 
grate the  bodies  rather  than  to  enlighten  tbe 
minds  of  school  children. 

Ordinarily  forced  busing  Involves  an  ex- 
change of  black  and  white  children.  Black 
students  are  barred  from  their  neighborhood 
schools,  and  compelled  to  attend  schools  In 
communities  Inhabited  by  whites:  and  white 
children  are  barred  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  compelled  to  attend  schools  In 
communities  populated  by  blacks. 

On  April  20.  1971,  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  decision  in  Swann  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Board  of  Education,  402 
tI.S.  1.  By  this  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
adjudged  for  the  first  time  that  the  federal 
Judiciary  may  constitutionally  employ  forced 
busing  as  a  tool  of  school  desegregation. 

The  Swann  Case  was  originally  heard  by 
Chief  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr..  In  1868. 
He  ruled  that  the  geographic  zoning  plan  of 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Educa- 
tion satlsfled  the  equal  protection  clause  as  It 
had  been  Interoreted  In  the  Broton  Case.  In 
so  ruling,  he  made  this  observation: 

"This  Is  another  school  case.  Our  adversary 
system  of  Justice  Is  not  well-adapted  for  the 
disposition  of  such  controversies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
18M  Civil  Rights  Act  the  Incidence  of  such 
cases  will  diminish  Admlnlstratore.  espe- 
cially If  they  have  some  competence  and 
experience  In  school  administration,  can  more 
likely  work,  out  with  School  Superintendents 


the  oroblem  of  pupil  and  teacher  assignment 
in  the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned  better 
than  any  District  Judge  operating  within  the 
adverMry  system.  The  question  before  this 
court,  even  within  its  equitable  Jurisdiction. 
Is  not  what  Is  best  for  all  concerned  but 
simply  what  are  plaintiffs  entitled  to  have  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  law.  What  can 
be  done  In  a  school  distrlot  Is  different  from 
what  must  be  done."* 

After  Judge  Craven's  sound  ruling,  ths 
Supreme  Court  banded  down  its  decision  in 
the  Green  case  and  similar  decisions  in  Mon- 
roe v.  Board  of  CommissionerM,  (1868)  381 
U.S.  430;  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board 
of  Education.  ( 1969)  396  VS.  19;  and  Carter  v. 
West  Feliciana  Parish  School  Board.  (1870) 
396  n.S.  1032.  These  cases  ruled  that  sUte 
school  boards  in  tbe  South  bad  an  affirmative 
duty  to  eradicate  at  once  "root"  and  "branch" 
all  vestiges  of  segregation  resulting  from 
their  former  dual  systems  of  schools  and  that 
they  could  do  this  only  by  mixing  the  races 
in  their  schools  without  delay  to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  feasible.** 

The  Constitution  had  not  been  changed 
since  Brown,  but  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices had  altered  their  notions  as  to  what 
was  constitutional  or  desirable. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  spell  out  the 
rationale  underlying  Its  new  decisions  or  the 
reason  why  tbe  Constitution  now  covered 
the  South  In  a  different  way  from  tbe  North. 
East,  and  West. 

The  Inference  concerning  the  rationale 
underlying  the  new  Judicial  fiat  was  never- 
theless Inescapable.  It  was  that  the  South 
bad  been  practicing  racial  discrimination 
during  all  the  times  It  had  relied  upon  the 
"separate  but  equal  doctrine,"  even  though 
Supreme  Court  Justices  had  not  been  smart 
enough  to  know  it  unUl  May  17,  1864.  tbe 
day  of  the  Brown  case. 

Despite  the  humor  In  It,  this  rationale 
was  legally  sound  As  Dean  Samuti  F.  Mor- 
decal,  of  tbe  old  Trinity  (now  Duke  Univer- 
sity) Law  School,  was  wont  to  say:  "The 
law  nwkes  queer  distinctions  between  tbe 
obligations  it  imposes  on  different  categories 
of  men.  It  requires  the  layman  to  know  aU 
the  law,  and  the  lawyer  to  know  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  law.  But  it  itoesnt  require 
tbe  Judge  to  know  a  damned  thing." 

After  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  the 
Green,  the  Monroe,  the  Alexander,  and  the 
Carter  Cases,  the  Swann  Case  was  relnatl- 
tuted,  and  James  B.  McMillan,  a  conscien- 
tious and  erudite  United  States  District 
Judge,  heard  It. 

As  one  of  the  Inferior  members  of  the 
federal  Judicial  hierarchy.  Judge  McMUlan 
was  required  to  follow  and  apply  In  the  re- 
Instltuted  Stcann  Case  the  new  rulings  of 
the  head  of  the  federal  Judicial  hierarchy, 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  defendant  In  the  Swann  Case,  tbe 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
had  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Char- 
lotte-klecklenburg  School  system,  which  en- 
compassed the  City  of  Charlotte  and  Meck- 
lenburg County,  N.C.,  served  the  educaUonal 
needs  of  the  more  than  600,000  people  re- 
siding In  them,  and  was  the  43rd  largest 
public  school  system  in  the  United  States. 

The  area  allotted  to  the  system  was  large, 
comprising  550  square  miles  and  extending 
22  miles  east-west  and  36  miles  north-south. 
Seventy  one  percent  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  area  were  white  and  the  other  29  percent 
were  black. 

The  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  School  system 
operated  108  schools,  and  served  more  than 
84  000  pupils.  Of  the  24,000  black  chUdren 
attending  these  schools,  21.000  attended 
schooU  within  the  City  of  Charlotte,  and 
two-thirds  of  those  21.000— about  14,000— 
attended  21  schools,  where  the  student  bodies 
were  either  totally  or  more  than  98  percent 
black. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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An«r  protrmctad  bMrlnga.  Judge  UclCUlan 
nU«d  tbAt  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Bducatlon  wma  ItnpermlHlbly  operating  a 
dual  tyatem  of  echoola  tn  violation  of  the 
GreeK  Ca<«  and  like  decisions,  and  entered  a 
"deaegregatlon  order"  requiring  It  to  assign 
admlnUtraton,  teachers,  and  students  to  the 
school*  throughout  the  system  ms  nearly  as 
practicable  In  racial  proportions  correspond- 
ing to  the  population  of  the  area.  I.e.,  71 
percent  white  and  39  percent  black. 

By  Judge  McMUlan's  order,  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  was  man- 
dated to  bus  thousands  of  students  an  aver- 
age "dally  roundtrlp"  approximately  "15 
mllea  through  central  city  and  suburban 
traffic"  to  mix  the  races  In  Its  schools.  Many 
of  them  were  little  tots." 

By  the  desegregation  order,  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education  was  specif- 
ically commanded  to  do  these  things: 

1.  To  deny  thousands  of  students,  both 
black  and  white,  admission  to  their  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

2.  To  assign  these  children  to  clustered, 
grouped,  paired,  or  satellite  schools  through- 
out the  area  in  the  racial  percentages  speci- 
fied Insofar  as  that  was  practicable. 

The  order  expressly  commanded  that  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education 
transport  to  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
aaalgned  all  students  wh3  did  not  live  within 
walking  distance  of  such  schools. 

The  defendant  appealed  from  the  order  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  ClrctUt,  which  vacated  the  order  and 
remanded  the  case  to  the  District  Court  for 
further  proceedings  conforming  to  its 
opinion. 

Although  It  deemed  the  order  to  be  re- 
quired in  most  respects  by  the  decisions  In 
the  Green  Cose  and  those  following  It.  the 
Circuit  Court's  ruUng  was  based  on  its  con- 
viction that  the  busing  It  mandated  was 
exeeasive,  and  for  that  reason  not  required 
to  make  the  Chirlotte-Mecklenburg  system 
a  "unitary"  system  within  the  purview  of 
the  Green  and  kindred  casee.  As  the  Circuit 
Court  pointed  out,  the  order  Increased  by 
39  percent  for  integration  purposes  the  bus- 
ing being  used  by  the  school  board  for  edu- 
cational purpoees,  and  necessitated  an  in- 
crease of  33  percent  in  the  school  board's 
fleet  of  buses.* 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  case  on 
certiorari,  and  upheld  Judge  McMillan's 
order  in  its  entirety. 

Before  discussing  the  constitutional  in- 
flrmittes  in  Its  ruling  respecting  the  forced 
busing  of  school  children  for  integration 
purposes,  it  is  advisable  to  note  what  the 
Supreme  Court  adjudged  In  the  Swann  due 
In  respect  to  the  other  questions  presented 
to  It. 

Like  tlie  opinions  In  the  Oreen,  Monroe. 
Alexander,  and  Carter  Cases,  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion  In  the  Swann  Case  pays  lip 
service  to  the  Brown  Case  by  asserting  that 
It  Is  following  the  decision  In  It.  It  does 
quite  rightly  assert  that  the  federal  Judiciary 
aoqulrea  no  power  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clanae  unlees  the  state  school  board 
▼loutea  the  clause  (page  15) ;  that  Its  power 
In  such  case  Is  limited  to  correcting  the  con- 
dition that  offends  the  clause  (page  15); 
and  that  Ita  function  in  exercising  its  power 
la  merely  "to  see  that  school  authorities  ex- 
elude  no  pupil  of  a  racial  minority  from  any 
■chool.  directly  or  indirectly,  on  account  of 
race"  (page  23) . 

After  making  these  assertions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  repudiated  the  Brown  Case. 
and  adjudrsd  that  when  a  sUte  school  board 
▼lolatea  the  equal  protection  clause  its  con- 
•tltnUonal  obligation  to  assign  students  to 
Ita  schools  without  regard  to  race  is  forth- 
with converted  Into  a  constitutional  obli- 
gation to  aaaign  all  students  to  its  schools 
on  the  basis  of  race  and  in  so  doing  to  mix 
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them    racially    to    the    maximum    extent 
feasible. 

To  decree  this  metamorphosis  of  the  equal 
protection  clause,  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
verted the  words  and  objective  of  the  equal 
protection  clause  and  nullified  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19M  (43 
VJa.C.  section  3000c) . 

It  perverted  the  words  and  objective  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  by  converting  Its 
prohibition  of  racial  discrlminatlcn  to  sepa- 
rate the  races  into  a  requirement  of  racial 
discrimination  to  mix  them.* 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  approfMlate  legislation, 
the   provisions   of   the   Amendment. 

When  Congress  enaoted  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  oC  19«4,  It  exercised  this 
power  inaoifar  as  It  relates  to  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  state  schools.  Its  pur- 
pose In  so  doing  wse  to  define  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  In  what  bad  become 
known  as  "desegregation"  of  the  schools,  and 
restore  a  measure  of  racial  peace  to  an 
America  troubled  by  the  bitter  controver- 
sies between  compulsory  integratlonlsts  and 
die-hard  segregationists  In  reepeot  to  public 
school  systems. 

Section  40Ma)  o(  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19«4  (43  DSC.  section  3000c) 
was  In  perfect  rapport  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  when  It  described  desegrega- 
tion as  the  assignment  of  students  to  state 
schools  without  regard  to  race.  Consequent- 
ly, kt  constituted  t^e  supreme  law  of  the 
Land  under  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution. 

Hence  the  Supreme  Court  unconstitu- 
tionally nullified  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and  thwarted  the  effort  of  (ingress  to  bring 
some  peace  to  a  troubled  America  when  It 
repudiated  the  definition  of  "desegregation" 
set  out  in  section  401(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1904  (43  U.S.C.  section  3000c) ,  and  de- 
creed that  "desegregation"  is  the  assignment 
of  students  to  state  schools  on  a  racial  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  It  holds  that  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  Is  a  constitutionally  per- 
missible way  to  Integrate  state  schools,  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Swann  Case 
has  other  Infirmities. 

Two  of  its  additional  constitutional  In- 
firmities may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

1.  The  Swann  Case  adjudges  that  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  has  power  to  compel  state 
school  boards  to  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause. 

3.  The  Swann  Case  rules  that  the  federal 
Judiciary  has  power  to  apply  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  to  Individuals,  notwithstand- 
ing its  coverage  is  expressly  restricted  to 
states  and  state  officials. 

When  it  enters  a  forced  busing  decree,  the 
federal  district  court  initially  commands 
the  school  board  to  divide  the  students  in 
a  particular  district  or  attendance  zotie  into 
two  groups:  to  permit  the  students  of 
the  first  group  to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  In  the  district  or  zone;  and  to  deny 
the  students  In  the  second  group  admission 
to  such  neighborhood  schools. 

The  most  sophisticated  sophistry  cannot 
wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  this  Initial 
command  requires  the  school  board  to  treat 
the  students  in  the  two  groups,  who  are 
simllarlly  situated  becaxise  of  their  resi- 
dences In  the  same  district  or  zone,  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
equal  protection  clause  was  put  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  prevent. 

The  forced  busing  decree  secondarily  com- 
mands the  state  school  board  to  assign  the 
students  in  the  second  group  to  schools  in 
other  areas  and  to  transport  them  by  buses 
to  the  schools  to  which  It  assigns  them  in 
order  either  to  decrease  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  their  race  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  or  to  increase  the  number  of  children 
of  their  race  tn  the  schools  elsewhere. 

Again,    the    most   sophisticated    sophistry 


cannot  wash  out  the  plain  truth  that  ths 
second  command  of  the  forced  busing  de- 
cree requires  the  state  school  board  to  deny 
the  students  In  the  second  group  admis- 
sion to  their  neighborhood  school  solely 
on  account  of  their  race,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  ruled  in 
the  Brown  Cose  Is  a  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

A  sound  rule  of  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory construction  Is  embodied  in  the  Latin 
phrase  expressio  unius  est  exclusio  alterius, 
meaning  the  expression  of  one  thing  la  the 
exclusion  of  another.  The  equal  protection 
clause  provides  that  no  state  shall  "deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  Manifestly  the 
clause  applies  exclusively  to  states  and  pub- 
lic officers  acting  for  them,  and  excludes  in- 
dividuals from  Its  coverage. 

Nothwlthstandlng  this,  the  forced  busing 
decrees  of  federal  district  courts  apply  the 
equal  protection  clause  as  it  Is  now  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  public  school 
students  and  their  parents  each  school  day. 
To  maintain  otherwise  is  to  deny  and  defy 
obvious  truth. 

When  It  enters  a  forced  busing  decree,  the 
federal  district  court  orders  the  state  school 
board  to  Integrate  its  schools  by  the  two- 
fold process  of  denying  selected  groups  of 
students  admission  to  their  neighborhood 
schools  and  by  busing  them  to  other  schools 
elsewhere.  These  decrees  clearly  apply  to 
these  students  and  their  parents  because 
they  subject  them  to  punishment  for  con- 
tempt of  court  If  they  disobey  them  oi*  ob- 
struct their  execution. 

The  direct  application  to  the  students  of 
the  first  step  in  forced  busing,  i.e.,  their  ex- 
clusion from  their  neighborhood  schools.  Is 
too  obvious  to  require  any  explanation.  The 
application  to  students  and  parents  of  the 
second  step.  I.e.,  the  busing  Itself,  is  more 
Intricate,  and  is  made  more  understandable 
by  some  elaboration. 

While  the  Judges  responsible  for  the  forced 
busing  decrees  are  still  snug  in  their  beds, 
the  parents  of  the  students  to  whom  the 
decreej  apply  are  compelled  to  arise  from 
their  t>ed8,  and  to  arouse  their  children  from 
their  slumbers,  prepare  and  serve  them 
breakfasts,  and  send  them  outdoors,  no  mat- 
ter how  Inclement  the  weather  may  be,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  buses.  The  students, 
who  are  often  small  tots,  are  compelled  to 
take  round  trips,  which  are  often  long  and 
wearisome,  each  scho<4  day  between  their 
homes  and  often  to  distant  schools  in  other 
coiiuuu  IkICo.  All  ot  ihii  18  auue  lo  mix  me 
bodies  of  the  students  In  racial  proportions 
the  federal  Judiciary  deems  desirable. 

Such  unrestrained  exercise  of  Judicial  pow- 
er, I  submit,  has  no  rightful  place  In  an 
America,  which  boasts  in  Its  national  anthem 
that  It  is  the  land  of  the  free,  unless  it  Is 
indl^>enable  to  the  nation's  well-being. 

tto  such  case  caa  be  made  for  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  for  Integration  purposes. 

Let  us  examine  the  reasons  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  forced  busing  to  Justify  it. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  they  are  two  in 
number.  The  first  one,  which  is  untrue  as 
well  as  a  rank  insult  to  blacks.  Is  that  black 
children  car.not  psssibly  acquire  an  adequate 
education  unless  they  have  the  coerced  com- 
panionship of  white  Children  while  they  are 
attending  school. 

The  second  reason  1*  that  schools  in  com- 
munities predominantly  inhabited  by  whites 
are  academically  superior  to  the  schools  in 
communities  predominantly  populated  by 
blacks:  that  black  children  are.  therefore, 
denied  educational  opportunities  equal  to 
those  of  white  children:  and  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  past  deficiencies  in  the  educa- 
tion of  black  children  and  to  secure  tAiem 
educational  opportunities  eoual  to  those  of 
white  children  is  forced  busing,  which  trans- 
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f era  aoma  blat*  ebUdrsn  from  Inferior  aeboOls 
In  black  comttunltlas  to  aupsrlor  achools  In 
white  communities,  and  some  whits  ehlldran 
ftom  superior  schools  in  whIU  communities 
to  Inferior  schools  In  black  communltlaa.  Ad- 
vocates of  forced  busing  exhibit  no  concern 
for  the  plight  of  the  white  ehUdren  who  are 
transferred  by  it  from  superior  achools  In 
white  communities  to  inferior  schools  In 
black  commimltles.  They  are  Indifferent  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  MaX  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  premise  t)hla  forced  busing  de- 
nies these  chUdren  equal  educaticmal  op- 
portunities. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  advocates  of 
forced  busing  are  serious  and  not  authentic. 
The  only  intelligent  remedy  for  past  defi- 
ciencies in  education  la  remedUl  education; 
and  the  only  intelligent  way  to  secure  equal 
educational  opoortunltlea  for  all  children, 
black  and  white.  Is  to  establish  adequate 
achools  in  all  areas. 

The  substitution  of  forced  busing  for  intel- 
ligent aolutlona  of  educational  problema 
calla  to  mind  the  remark  of  Pooe  Julius  III 
to  the  Portuguese  monk:  "Learn,  my  son, 
with  how  liUle  wisdom  the  earth  la  gov- 
erned." 

In  an  effort  to  make  forced  bualng  more 
acceptable,  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Swann  Case  observed  that  the  District 
Court  had  found  that  the  forced  busing  trips 
of  most  elementary  school  students  would 
take  "not  over  35  minutes  at  the  most",  and 
that  about  39  percent  of  the  nation's  public 
school  children  were  "transported  to  their 
achools  by  bus  in  1989-1970  in  all  parts  of  the 
country." 

The  District  Court's  finding  respecting  the 
time  required  for  the  forced  busing  trips  of 
elementary  school  students,  it  seems,  was  ap- 
plicable to  one  way  rather  than  round  trips. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  did  not  embrace  the  time 
spent  by  such  students  at  both  ends  of  their 
Journeys  waiting  for  buaes.  The  time  ex- 
pended in  waiting  for  buses  and  traveling 
on  them,  I  aubmlt.  Is  wasted,  and  ought  to 
be  utilized  to  enlighten  their  minds  In  class- 
rooms in  schools  nearest  their  homes. 

To  be  sure,  state  school  boards  neceaaarlly 
bus  multitudes  of  students  from  distant 
homes  to  the  nearest  schools  available  to 
them  for  educational  purposes.  The  distinc- 
tion between  necessary  busing  for  educa- 
tional purposes  and  the  unnecessary  and 
wasteful  forced  busing  sanctioned  by  the 
Supreme  Cotu^  in  the  5toann  Cose  Is  as  wide 
as  the  gulf  which  yawns  between  lAsarus  ^ 
Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives  in  hell.  The  un- 
told millions  of  dollars  wasted  in  financing 
forced  busing  ought  to  be  spent  to  Improve 
school  facilities,  enlarge  the  teaching  akilla  of 
teachers,  and  to  provide  studenta  with  learn- 
ing aide. 

The  oplnloo  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
SvHinn  Case  atampe  with  Ita  ^>proval  the  Ju- 
dicial dlacrimination  of  applying  different 
rules  of  evidence  to  desegreeation  cases  In 
tbs  South  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
nation.  It  does  so  by  this  ingenious  Observa- 
tion: "In  a  system  with  a  history  of  segrega- 
tion the  need  for  remedial  criteria  of  suffi- 
cient spedfldty  to  assure  a  school  authority's 
compliance  with  Its  constitutional  duty  war- 
rants a  presumption  against  schools  that  are 
aubetantlally  dlaproportlonate  In  their  racial 
compoaltlon." 

A  case  can  he  made  for  the  proposition  that 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  Stosnn 
Case  also  violated  the  supremacy  clause  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  when  It  ntilll- 
fled  the  proviso  of  Section  407(a)  of  the  CIvU 
RlghU  Act  of  1074  (43  UB.C.  section  30000-8) . 
This  proviso  forbids  federal  ofllcers  and  oourta 
to  order  transportation  of  studenta  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school. 

The  defendant  In  the  Swann  Cass  had  m- 
voked  this  proviso  as  a  prohibition  on  forced 
busing  for  integration  purposes. 


As  ths  colloquy  of  Jtine  8,  1984.  between 
Senator  Humphrey,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  legislation  in  the  Senate,  and  Senator 
Byrd,  of  West  Virginia,  and  aU  the  other 
legislative  history  of  the  legislation,  reveala, 
Oongresa  actually  intended  this  proviso  to 
outlaw  forced  busing  for  integration  pur- 
posss.  Moreover,  a  case  can  be  made  for  the 
propoaition  that  the  words  of  the  proviso, 
properly  interpreted,  sufficed  to  achieve  thU 
congreaaional  purpoae. 

Be  thla  aa  It  may,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  nulli- 
fied the  proviso  of  SecUon  407(a)  as  It  had 
the  rightful  definition  of  desegregation  of 
Section  401(a)  by  arguments  totally  incom- 
patible with  both  the  words  and  the  leglala- 
tlve  history  of  these  sections. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  was  self- 
contradictory.  It  waa  that  Congress  enacted 
theae  aectiona  "not  to  limit  but  to  define  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Brown  I  decialon."  How 
Congreaa  can  define  the  role,  i.e.,  the  ftmc- 
tion.  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  a  par- 
ticiilar  activity  without  defining  the  Ilmita 
of  its  powers  in  respect  to  that  role  is  a  lin- 
guistic Impossibility. 

The  second  of  theae  argumenta  is  equally 
as  baffling.  It  was  that  Congress  inserted  the 
proviso  In  Section  407(a)  "to  foreclose  any 
Interpretation  of  the  Act  as  expanding  the 
existing  powers  of  federal  cotirts  to  enforce 
the  Bqual  Protection  Clause."  After  stating 
this  argiiment.  the  Supreme  Court  promptly 
expanded  the  powers  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
tn  this  respect  by  nullifjring  the  limitation 
the  proviso  impoeed  on  federal  officers  and 
federal  cotirta. 

In  the  final  analysis  of  Its  confusing  words, 
the  third  of  theae  argumenta  was  that  in 
enacting  the  nullified  sections.  Congress  was 
a  bundi  of  legislative  fools  attempting  to 
regulate  something  it  had  no  constitutional 
authority  to  regulate,  i.e.,  de  facto  segrega- 
tion." 

During  the  times  when  the  Supreme  Court 
vras  concerned  about  racial  segregation  In 
public  schools  in  the  South  and  was  Ignoring 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools  In  other 
regions.  I  offered  amendments  to  an  educa- 
tion bill  to  outlaw  forced  busing  for  Integra- 
tion ptu^KMes. 

In  arguing  unsuccessfully  for  the  adoption 
of  these  amendments.  I  stated,  in  sulietance. 
that  I  wanted  to  warn  Northern.  Eastern,  and 
Western  Senators  that  when  the  compulsory 
Integratlonlsts  had  reduced  the  South  to  a 
state  of  total  vassalage,  they  would  not  emu- 
late Alexander  the  Great  and  weep  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  them  to  con- 
quer: but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
direct  their  efforts  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  North.  East,  and  West. 

My  prophecy  proved  true.  The  Supreme 
Court  finally  realized  that  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  applies  ts  other  narts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  to  the  South,  and  that 
forced  busing  constituted  the  only  practical 
way  of  miving  the  races  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  North,  East,  and  West. 

After  the  federal  courts  In  the<e  areas 
beran  to  assume  turlsdictlon  of  suits  for 
forced  busing,  a  highly  respected  Northern 
Senator,  who  had  spoken  and  voted  against 
my  amendments,  offered  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  students  to  integrate  public  schools. 
I  thereuT^on  went  to  him  and  made  this  pri- 
vate comment:  "I'm  glad  you've  seen  the 
light."  He  made  this  private  response  to  me: 
"Yes.  It's  Just  as  you  predicted.  They're  gor- 
ing my  ox  now." 

After  it  announced  its  decision  in  the 
Swann  Case,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
number  of  other  rulings  upholding  federal 
dlFtrlct  court  orders  requiring  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  public  students  to  Integrate  school 
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systems  in  virtually  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  people  of  different  rsces  reslds. 
These  rulings  are  subject  to  the  same  In- 
firmitlea  as  the  Swann  Case,  and  reqtilre  no 
analysis  in  detaU." 

The  federal  district  courts,  which  are  com- 
pelled to  implement  the  Supreme  Court's 
perversion  of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
have  not  monopolized  forced  busing  as  an 
Integrating  tool.  On  the  contrary,  some  fed- 
eral officers  have  employed  it  on  a  massive 
scale. 

From  time  to  time.  Congress  has  enacted 
laws  authorizing  grants  of  federal  funds  to 
state  schocd  boards  to  aid  them  in  educat- 
ing public  school  students,  and  has  entrusted 
to  federal  executive  agendea,  such  aa  HEW 
and  the  newly-created  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, the  power  to  admlnlater  theae  grants 
in  conformity  with  the  congressional  Intent. 

Congress  enacted  SecUon  601  of  'Htle  VI 
of  the  ClvU  RighU  Act  of  1984  (42  U.8.C. 
Section  aOOOd)  to  prevent  dlacrimination  tn 
federal  asslated  programs,  and  not  to  achieve 
the  integration  of  state  schools.  In  so  doing. 
it  acted  in  harmony  with  the  true  meaning 
and  real  objective  of  the  equal  protection 
clause.  This  section  provides: 

"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be 
excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving federal  financial  aaststance." 

Unfortunately  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  freedom,  federal  executive  agen- 
cies sometimes  delegate  the  power  to  admin- 
ister the  grants  (Congress  makes  for  edu- 
cational purposes  to  officers  employed  by 
them  who  are.  in  reality,  crusading  bureau- 
crats. A  crusading  bureaucrat  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  non-elected  federal  officer  who 
exercises  a  mile  of  power  for  every  inch  of 
authority  bestowed  on  him. 

All  too  often  the  crusading  bureaucrats 
to  whom  federal  execuUve  agencies  delegate 
their  power  to  administer  congreaaional  edu- 
cational grants  are.  in  reality,  compulaory 
Integrationlsta.  They  pervert  the  atatutory 
prohibition  of  racial  discrimination  by  state 
school  boards  receiving  federal  flnantrlal  as- 
sistance Into  a  positive  command  that  all 
state  school  boards  applying  for  or  receiv- 
ing such  assistance  must  be  racially  in- 
tegrated to  the  n>«7H¥»iiiin  extent  feasible  or 
at  least  In  radal  proportions  pleasing  to 
them. 

They  make  their  perversion  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  effective  by  exploiting  In  alterna- 
tive ways  the  a"««t^«i  needs  of  state  school 
boards.  They  make  grants  without  delay  to 
school  hoards  which  wlllln^y  yield  to  their 
Integrating  objective  and  withhold  or 
threaten  to  withhold  grants  from  those 
which  refuse  or  are  reluctant  to  do  so. 


Federal  courts  and  federal  oOeera  are  per- 
petrating these  tyrannies  on  peop'e  of  all 
races  In  all  parts  of  our  country  srtMre  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  children  of  diverse 
races  live.  Deqilte  their  pretenses  to  the 
contraiy.  they  are  seeking  to  compel  racial 
integratlan,  and  not  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

The  tyrannies  have  no  rightful  place  In  an 
America  which  claims  to  be  tbe  land  of  the 
free.  They  are  unconstitutional,  wasteful, 
and  useless.  They  ought  to  be  ended.  These 
by  them  cannot  end  them.  But  the  Prasl- 
dent  and  Congress  can. 

The  President  and  the  members  at  Oon- 
gresB  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  support 
consMtutional  government  and  protect  free- 
dom. For  this  reason,  they  have  the  poalttvs 
duty  to  end  these  tyrannies. 

They  ought  not  to  be  deterred  from  doing 
their  duty  becauae  these  tyrannies  have 
been  sanctioned  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
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On  tba  ooatrmry.  tbU  fact  should  Impel  tlMm 
to  act  without  deUy  to  end  th«  tyraanlw. 
nay  m  Xhm  only  bclas*  on  earth  who  poa- 
aiM  the  Uwful  pow«r  to  do  to. 

Suprwne  Court  dedslona  are  the  handi- 
work of  fallible  men.  Tltere  U  ix)thls«  lacro- 
aanot  in  theao.  Supreme  Court  dedalona 
merit  re^Mct  only  if  they  are  leepeetahle. 
and  they  are  not  leqiectable  when  they  flout 
the  true  meentng  and  real  objectlre  of  the 
equal  protection  clauae. 

Tbm  power  of  the  Prealdent.  acting  alone. 
to  end  theae  tyrannlea  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  OOngress.  He  has  undoubted 
power,  howerer.  to  end  the  tyrannies  of  the 
oOoers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral goremment.  They  are  merely  sselstlng 
him  In  performing  his  constitutional  duty 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  nation  are 
faithfully  executed,  and  he  can  stop  them 
from  per  tei  ting  thoee  laws  by  annexing  to 
them  eondltlona  repugnant  to  the  congree- 
slonal  Intent. 

The  power  of  Oongresa  to  end  these  tyran- 
nlea Is  Tlrtually  unlimited.  The  I^>undlng 
Fathers  knew  the  tragic  truth  that  some 
public  ofllclals  love  power  and  are  prone  to 
abuse  It,  and  inserted  in  the  ODnatltutlon 
proTtslons  adequate  to  preTent  such  abuse. 

Article  I.  section  1,  of  the  Constitution 
veets  In  Congress  "all  le^latlTe  powers"  of 
the  federal  government.  Hence,  Congress 
may  enact  new  laws  sulBclent  to  compel  oOl- 
oera  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government  to  stop  perverting  old  laws. 

Th*  Constitution  confers  upon  the  federal 
Judldary  authority  to  restrain  unconatltu- 
ttonal  exerdae  of  power  by  Congress,  and 
upon  Onngrees  authority  to  restrain  the  un- 
oonaUtutlooal  exerdae  of  power  by  the  fed- 
eral Judldary. 

Thla  aaeertlon  la  undoubtedly  shocking  to 
aoote.  eapedally  compulsory  integratlonlsts, 
who  believe  the  federal  judiciary  to  be 
omnipotent  and  Congress  to  be  Impotent  In 
the  area  under  consideration. 

Seetton  S  at  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
autborlxea  Coogreea  to  enforce,  oy  appropri- 
ate leglalatlao,  the  provisions  of  the  equal 
protection  elauee.  and  Article  in  of  the  Con- 
stltutUm  empoweia  Congress  to  regulate  the 
Jurledlctloa  at  aU  federal  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  Itself." 

By  virtue  of  thaee  constitutional  provl- 
sloiia.  Congreaa  baa  virtually  complete  power 
to  enact  laws  ^edfylng  bow  the  equal  pro- 
tection clauae  is  to  be  enforced  In  accord- 
ance with  Ita  trtie  meaning  and  real  objec- 
tive, and  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  coorta  In  a  manner  requiring  them 
to  act  accordingly. 

By  Uaplementtng  theee  constitutional  pro- 
vlatons  In  thla  way.  Congress  can  put  a  vir- 
tual end  to  the  judicial  and  bureaucratic 
tyrannlea  under  oonsldenuton. 

While  I  was  serving  In  the  Senate.  I  made 
icmarka  eipllning  theee  conaututlonal  pro- 
vlalaas.  and  Introduced  a  bill  which  was 
aptly  rtealgnert  to  use  them  to  end  theee 
judicial  and  bureaucratic  tyrannies.  My  re- 
marta  and  bUl  are  set  out  In  pages  33.033 
to  S3,0U  of  the  Oongreeatonal  Bacord  for 
Kovember  5,  I960.  I  reintroduced  the  bill  on 
other  occaalona  with  the  oo-sponsorshlp  of 
Senator  Jamaa  B.  Allen,  of  Alabama,  one  of 
the  natton^  wtaast  and  moat  courageous  Sen- 
ator* of  an  time. 

In  doelng.  I  pray  that  the  President  and 
the  Ooogresa  will  prove  their  devotion  to 
eooatltutlonai  government  and  the  freedom 
of  Americana  by  ending  tbe  judicial  and 
hiireaiM  lalli  tyrannlea  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing. Tbey  cannot  peifurm  a  more  Important 
«•■*-  When  aU  la  said,  tyranny  In  a  Repub- 
Ue  la  far  more  reprehensible  than  tyranny  In 
a  Monarchy. 


'The    OoBeUtatton.    Fourteenth    Amend- 
ment. Sectfam  1. 
'Wuilam  Bwart  Oladstone:   JTIm  BeyoiMf 


The  Sea,  North  American  Review,  Septem- 
ber-October, 1878. 

'  The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Daniel 
Webster,  NaUonal  KdlUon,  Vol.  3,  page  186. 

<  George  Waahlngton:  Farewell  Address. 

'Kx  Parte  MOHgaH,  (18M)   4  WaU.  (U.S.) 

3.  lao-iai. 

•IMd. 

Mamas  Madlaon:  The  FederalUt  No.  43. 
•Frankfurter,  J.:  VUman  v.  United  State*. 
(1»M)  38017.8.433,438. 

•  Cardoao,  C.J. :  Sun  Printing  and  Put>lUh- 
ing  Association  v.  Remington  Paper  and 
Power  Company.  330  U.S.  338,  139  N.E.  470. 
See,  also,  West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  v.  Parrish, 
(1937)  300  US.  379.  Where  Justice  Suther- 
land stated  In  a  dissent:  "The  Judicial  func- 
tion Is  that  of  Interpretation;  It  does  not 
Include  the  power  of  amendment  under  the 
guise  of  Interpretation.  To  miss  the  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  Is  to  miss  all  that 
the  phrase  'Supreme  law  of  the  land'  stands 
for  and  to  convert  what  was  Intended  as 
Inescapable  and  enduring  mandates  Into 
mere  moral  reflections.  If  the  Constitution. 
Intelligently  and  reasonably  construed  In 
the  light  of  theee  principles,  stands  In  the 
way  of  desirable  legislation,  the  blame  must 
rest  upon  that  Instrument,  and  not  upon 
the  court  for  enforcing  It  according  to  Its 
terms.  The  remedy  in  that  situation — the 
only  true  remedy — Is  to  amend  the 
Constitution." 

>°The  Constitution.  In  Its  entirety,  and 
Amendment  X. 

"The  Constitution.  Articles  I.  II,  and  m. 
"The  Constitution.   Articles  III   and  VI. 
"ifarbury  v.  Jfadi«on.  (1803)  1  Cr.  (5  V3.) 
137.  170-180. 

>*C<bbon«  V.  Ogden.  (1934)  9  Wheat  (32 
U.S.)  1.  188. 

<*Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  itutocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table.  (The  Limited  Editions 
Club  1960)  Chapter  I.  page  9. 

■•  United  States  v.  Butler.  (1930)  297  U.8.  1. 
78. 

"I  cannot  provide  a  clUtlon  for  Daniel 
Webster's  comment,  t  found  It  many  years 
ago  among  bis  papers.  I  copied  It.  but  did 
not  note  at  the  time  where  I  discovered  It. 
After  seeking  In  vain  to  discover  the  occa- 
sion of  Its  making.  I  requested  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  research  the  question.  The 
Library  advised  me  that  It  was  unable  to 
solve  the  problem  because  Webster's  papers 
are  so  Inadequately  Indexed. 

"Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley:  Constitutional 
Limitations.  Sth  ed..  page  124. 

'•  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso:  TTie  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Process,  op.  (18.  130. 

"Justice  Frankfurter:  Bridges  v.  Coll. 
fomia.  (1941)  314  U.S.  353,  389. 

"Alpheus  Thomas  Mason:  Harlan  Fiske 
Stone.  Pillar  of  the  Law.  (1908  edition)  page 
398. 

"  What  I  say  Is  the  true  meaning  and  real 
objectives  of  the  equal  protection  clause  has 
been  eaUbllshed  by  lndlq>uUble  sound  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Inferior 
federal  courta.  and  state  courts.  Theee  de- 
cisions are  virtually  paat  numbering.  I  cite 
only  a  few  of  the  sound  Supreme  Court 
cases:  Hernandez  v.  Texas.  (1954)  347  US. 
475:  Truax  v.  Corrigan,  (1921)  267  U.S.  313; 
Buchanan  v.  Warleg,  (1917)  346  UB.  00; 
Kentucky  v.  Powers.  (1900)  103  U.S.  328; 
TlcJc  Wo  V.  Hopkins.  (18B0)  118  US.  360;  and 
CIrU  Bights  Cases.  (1883)  109  US.  3.  See. 
also.  Banks  v.  Housing  Authority  of  San 
rrancisco.  130  Cal.  App.  3d  1.  200  P.  3d  008. 
cert.  den.  347  US.  974. 

"  Constitution,  Fotirteenth  Amendment, 
Section  1. 

"It  la  rlghUy  sUted  In  footnote  67  on 
page  775  of  10A  itm«rlcan  Jurisprudence,  2d 
Series,  that  "the  decisions  supporting  this 
proposition  are  virtually  llmltleaa  In  num- 
ber." It  U  also  rightly  sUted  In  the  same 
footnote  that  the  following  decisions  "Is  a 
small  sampling  of  them":  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co.  v.  Har- 


rlaon.  (1937)  301  UB.  409;  OH  Dearborn  DU- 
tributing  Co.  v.  Seagram  ZHstillers  Corp., 
(1930)  299  UB.  183;  Oolgata  v.  Harvey. 
(1935)  390  UB.  404;  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  v.  Jackson,  383  U.S.  627; 
and  Corporation  Commission  of  Oklahoma  v. 
Lowe.  (1930)  281  UB.  431. 

>*  District  of  Columbia  v.  Carter,  409  U.B. 
418;  Moose  Lodge  No.  107  v.  Irvis,  407  UB. 
182:  United  States  v.  Price,  383  UB.  787; 
Burton  V.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority, 
308  UB.  718;  Shelly  v.  Kraemar.  334  U.S.  1; 
United  States  v.  Classic.  313  U.S.  399;  Nixon 
V.  Condon.  380  UB.  73;  lowa-Des  Moines 
National  Bank,  284  UB.  239;  Corrigan  v. 
Buckley,  271  U.S.  333,  Truox  v.  Corrigan, 
267  UB.  264:  CivU  Bights  Cases.  109  UB.  3: 
Ex  Parte  Virginia,  100  U.S.  339:  Virginia  v. 
Rives  100  UB.  313;  and  United  States  v. 
Cruikshank.  93  UB.  642. 

=*  Townsend  v.  Shank,  404  U.S.  282; 
Graham  v.  Richardson.  403  UB.  366;  and 
Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  018.  Indeed, 
the  equal  protection  clause  can  not  be  used 
aa  a  bludgeon  to  compel  a  state  to  violate 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution.  52oan  v. 
Lemon.  413  U.S.  828. 

"  98  F.  Supp.  639,  and  103  F.  Supp.  930. 

"  133  F.  Supp.  778.777. 

^Keyes  v.  School  DUtriot  No.  1.  (1973) 
413  UB.  189.  305;  Washington  v.  DavU.  ( 1970) 
430  US.  239.  340;  Dayton  Board  Of  Education 
V.  Brinkman,  (1977)  433  UB.  406.  413. 

»  42  U.&C.  Sections  2000a-2000h-6. 

"Congressional  Record.  Vol.  110,  Part  10, 
pp  13,713-13,717.  Although  the  provisions 
of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1904 
were  In  rapport  with  the  true  meaning  and 
real  objective  of  the  equal  protection  clause, 
I  voted  against  the  Act  for  reasons  stated 
by  me  in  detail  while  the  legislation  was 
under  Senate  consideration.  Some  of  these 
reasons  had  their  origin  In  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  others  were  prompted  by  apprehen- 
sions as  to  bow  it  would  be  applied  by  courts 
and  executive  agencies. 

While  many  of  them  are  not  germane  to 
my  specific  subject,  I  deem  It  not  altogher 
amiss  to  epitomize  some  of  them  In  this 
note. 

The  Act  Is  In  Irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  principle  that  all  Americans  of  all  races 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  under  both  fed- 
eral and  state  laws.  It  deprives  all  Americans 
of  predous  rights  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  members  of  minority  races,  and  it  sub- 
ordinates other  precious  rights  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  demands  made  by  or  In  the  name 
of  members  of  minority  raoea. 

To  be  sure,  the  Act  pays  some  Up  service 
to  the  concept  of  equality.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever. It  Is  reminiscent  of  Anatole  Prance's 
assertion:  "The  law.  In  Ita  majestic  equality, 
forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep 
under  bridges,  to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to 
steal  bread." 

The  Act  was  devised  with  the  understand- 
ing that  In  Its  practical  admlnstratlon  It 
would  be  employed  to  extend  to  members 
of  minority  raoea  special  privileges  not  ac- 
corded to  others.  It  Is  being  so  administered. 

The  Act  vlolatea  with  vengeance  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  powers,  which 
wisely  dlscountenancea  the  merger  of  pow- 
ers to  make,  enforce,  and  interpret  laws  In 
a  single  public  official  or  single  public  body. 

It  does  this  by  combining  In  the  federal 
agenclea  charged  with  Ita  administration 
and  enforcement  these  discordant  powers: 
(1)  legislative  power  to  write  regulations 
having  the  force  of  Uw;  (3)  the  executive 
power  to  administer  and  enforce  Its  pro- 
visions and  these  regulations,  and  to  proae- 
cute  vlolaUons  of  them;  and  (3)  the  >udl- 
dal  power  to  judge  and  punlah  these  vio- 
lations. 

The  combination  of  these  discordant  pow- 
era  In  the  federal  agencies  make  them.  In 
reality,  judges  In  their  own  causes.  As  a 
conaequenoe.  they  cannot  act  with  the  cold 
neutrality  of  the  impartial  judge,  and  those 
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subjected  to  their  juradlctloB  are  denied 
due  process  and  fair  play. 

These  provisions  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of 
1904  are  repugnant  to  my  phlloaophy  of  gov- 
ernment and  my  endxirlng  conviction  that 
freedom  la  the  most  precious  value  of  dvll- 
Izatlon. 

Apart  from  other  considerations,  they  de- 
termined me  to  vote  against  the  Act.  There 
were  other  considerations.  But  they  strongly 
reinforced  my  determination.  

I  had  grave  apprehensions  as  to  how  HKW, 
EEOC,  and  other  federal  executive  agenclea 
would  Interpret  and  apply  the  Act,  and  aa 
to  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  react  to  the 
effort  of  Its  Title  IV  to  put  restraints  on 
judicial  and  bureaucratic  abuae  at  the  equal 
protection  dauae  m  the  aaalgnment  of  stu- 
dents to  state  schools. 

Another  coDslderatlon  aroae  out  of  my 
realization  that  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rlghta  Act  waa  another  step  In  the  prooesa  by 
which  the  power-hungry  federal  government 
was  undertaking  to  destroy  the  states  aa 
viable  Instruments  of  government  and  con- 
centrate In  Itself  the  power  to  dominate  the 
lives  of  Americans  In  virtually  all  respects. 

This  consideration  has  long  been  of  pro- 
found concern  to  me.  It  ought  to  be  of  sim- 
ilar concern  to  every  American  who  does  not 
relish  the  prospect  of  having  his  status  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  galley-slave  piilllng  an  oar 
In  the  ship  of  state. 

My  gravest  apprehenalona  have  material- 
ized since  the  passage  of  the  Act.  HEW,  EEOC, 
and  other  federal  executive  agendes  have 
stretched  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  Act  far 
beyond  the  mtent  of  Congreaa,  and  converted 
what  it  Intended  to  be  a  prohibition  of  racial 
discrimination  Into  a  mandate  tat  racial 
Integration. 

By  so  doing,  HEW,  EEOC,  and  other  federal 
executive  agencies  have  abrogated  to  them- 
selves dictatorial  powers,  and  are  exerclaing 
them  dally  throughout  our  natlmi  to  Impoee 
their  notions  on  states,  subdivisions  of  statea, 
educational  institutions,  Industrlea,  labor 
organizations,  and  Indivlduala. 

"  391  U.S.  430,  p.  438,  footnote  2.  The  Green 
Case  Is  analysed  with  candor,  courage,  and 
correctness  by  Lino  A.  Gragll*  In  bla  i><aa«ter 
By  Decree.  Tite  supreme  Court  Decisions  On 
Race  And  The  Schools  (Chapter  6).  which 
was  published  by  the  Cornell  University  Press 
and  merits  reading  by  all  Americana  who 
abhor  judicial  tyranny. 

"Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Education.  (1969)  396  UB.  19.  See.  eapedaUy. 
headnote  1  of  the  report  of  thla  case  In  24 
L.  Ed.  3d,  pp.  19,  20. 

xLlno  A.  Dragila:  Disaster  By  Decree, 
Chapters  1-6,  pp.  1-103. 

"Swann  v.  Chartotte^Meeklenburg  Board 
of  Education.  (1966)  243  F.  Supp.  007.  af- 
firmed 309  F.  ed  29  (1966). 

••  Monroe  v.  Board  of  Commitetonert,  (1968) 
391  UB.  460.  which  adjudged  a  "free  transfer" 
pUn  to  be  InvftUdated  by  the  equal  protection 
clause,  reinforces  the  hcAdlng  of  the  Green 
Case  that  the  desegregation  of  public  schools 
demands  that  school  children  be  robbed  of 
their  freedom,  and  demonatrates  the  falsity 
of  any  claim  that  federal  courta  which  enter 
desegregation  orders  are  not  applying  the 
clause  to  Individuate  in  violation  of  ita  ex- 
prees  declaration.  In  It,  the  Court  declares: 
"We  do  not  hold  that  'free  transfer'  has  no 
place  In  a  desegregation  plan.  But  like  free- 
dom of  choioe'.  If  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
such  a  plan  will  further  rather  than  delay 
conversion  to  a  unitary,  nonradal,  nondis- 
criminatory school  system.  It  must  be  held 
unacceptable."  By  theae  words,  the  Court 
makea  a  mockery  of  "freedom."  No  htuian 
being  has  any  "freedom"  if  be  has  to  exerdae 
It  according  to  the  dlctatea  of  government. 

"Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
Of  Education,  (1970)  431  F.  2d.  1S8.  147. 


"Judge  McMillan's  ruling  In  the  Swann 
Case  U  reported  In  311  F.  Supp.  266  (1970). 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  vacating 
It  In  431  F.  2d  138  (1970). 

*Llno  A.  Oraglla:  IHsaster  By  Decree, 
Chapter  5.  p.  59. 

•0  In  enacting  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  Congreaa  waa  exercising  Its  constitu- 
tional power  to  regulate  de  jure  segregation 
in  state  schools.  It  was  not  usurping  the 
power  to  regulate  de  facto  integration  In 
them.  These  assertions.  I  maintain,  are  ea- 
tablishd  by  both  the  language  and  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Title.  Aa  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  I  spent  virtually  every  minute  In  that 
body  while  It  was  considering  Title  IV  and 
beard  vlrttially  every  word  spoken  by  any 
Senator  concerning  it.  By  so  doing.  I  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  the  Act's  legislative  his- 
tory first  hand.  After  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari  to  review  the  Swann  Case. 
I  Joined  Senator  Ernest  F.  Holllngs,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Representative  Charlea  R. 
Jonaa,  of  North  Carolina,  in  filing  with  it  aa 
amlei  curiae  a  brief  in  behalf  of  the  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Classroom  Teachers.  As 
uncon^Mnsated  attorneys  for  them,  we  In- 
atated  that  the  exclusion  of  studenta  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  and  their  forced 
buaing  for  Integration  violated  the  equal 
protection  dauee.  In  preparing  the  brief  I 
made  a  meticulous  study  of  the  legislative 
hiatmy  of  Title  IV.  I  was  shocked  by  the 
Siq>reme  Court's  use  of  the  de  facto  argu- 
ment to  invalidate  a  valid  act  of  Congreaa, 
and  made  a  second  meticulous  study  of  the 
leglaUUve  hlatory  of  the  'HUe  IV  to  deter- 
nUne  whether  the  Supreme  Court's  insup- 
portable argument  had  any  basia  whatever. 

"By  Ignoring  Title  IV  of  the  Act  In  the 
Green  Case  and  nullifying  it  in  the  Swann 
Case,  the  Supreme  Court  exhibited  its  deter- 
mination to  Impose  the  personal  notions  of 
Ita  members  In  req>ect  to  matters  having 
racial  Implications  upon  the  people  of  our 
country,  anything  In  the  Constitution  and 
lawa  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Tbla  la  undoubtedly  a  drastic  assertion.  Its 
trutbfulneaa  la  fully  corroborated,  however, 
by  theae  additional  dedstona  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

a.  South  Carolina  v.  Katsenbach,  (1960) 
383  UB.  301. 

b.  Kataenbaeh  v.  Morgan,  (1966)  384  VJB. 
641. 

e.  Jones  v.  Alfred  B.  Mayer  Co..  (1968)  392 
VJB.  409:  SulUvan  v.  Little  Hunting  Park, 
Inc..  (1960)  390  UB.  229;  DUtrlct  Of  Colum- 
bia V.  Carter,  (1973)  409  UB.  418  (dicta); 
and  TtUman  v.  Wheaton-Haven  Recreation 
Association,  (1973)  410  UB.  431. 

d.  JOhnson  v.  RaUsoay  Express  Agency, 
(1975)  421  UB.  454;  Runyon  v.  McCrary, 
(1076)  427  UB.  160;  MeDoKold  v.  Santa  Pe 
Trail  Transportation  Company,  (1976)  427 
VA.  100. 

e.  Vmted  States  Steel  Workers  of  America 
V.  Weber,  (1979)  443  UB.  193. 

These  decisions  have  been  hailed  In  some 
quarters  as  enlightened  judicial  achieve- 
menta.  It  would  be  more  consonant  with 
truth  to 'call  them  amazing  judicial  perform- 
ancea.  In  each  of  them  the  Supreme  Court 
committed  linguistic  mayhem  or  judicial 
verMdde  on  words  of  the  Constitution,  or 
words  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  or  on  words  of 
both  to  reach  their  amazing  rtillngs. 

The  explanation  of  these  rulings  is  to  be 
found  In  a  story  which  may  be  apocryphal. 
Representative  Timothy  J.  Campbell,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  House  by  Tammany, 
sought  to  persuade  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land to  sign  Into  law  a  pet  bill  which  he  had 
induced  Congress  to  pass.  The  President  de- 
murred on  the  ground  the  bill  was  imcon- 
atitutlonal.  Congressman  Campbell  re- 
qxmded  to  the  Preaidenfa  objection  with 


this  rhetorical  question:  "What's  the  Con- 
stitution between  friends?" 

When  all  is  said,  the  Supreme  Court  did 
cotutitutlonal  evil  in  these  rulings  to  achieve 
ends  It  deemed  beneficial  to  blacks  and  the 
country.  These  decisions  were  not  concerned 
with  the  assignment  of  students  to  state 
schools.  For  this  reason.  I  hold  my  comments 
on  them  to  a  minimum. 

To  understand  the  drastic  Impact  of  two 
of  them.  South  Carolina  v.  Katsenbach.  and 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  upon  constitutional 
government  In  America,  It  Is  necessary  to 
understand  what  the  Constitution  decrees 
concerning  the  power  to  prescribe  qualifica- 
tions for  voting. 

The  power  to  prescribe  qtialiflcations  for 
voting  for  state  ofllcers  is  reserved  to  the 
state  by  the  Tenth  Amendment.  The  power 
to  prescribe  qualifications  for  voting  for  fed- 
eral officers  Is  conferred  upon  the  state  and 
denied  to  Congress  by  these  provisions  of  the 
Constitution :  Article  I,  Section  II,  Clauae  1; 
ArUcle  n.  Section  I,  Clause  2;  and  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendnient. 

The  constltutionaUty  of  the  highly  pralaed. 
but  completely  devious.  Voting  Righu  Act  of 
1905  was  upheld  in  South  Carolina  v.  Kats- 
enbach. In  reaching  this  astonishing  ded- 
slon,  the  Supreme  Court  waa  compelled  to 
make  and  did  make  these  rulings. 

a.  That  the  abeolute  prohibition  of  con- 
greasional  bills  of  attainder  embodied  in  Ar- 
ticle I,  Section  tX.  Clauae  3,  and  the  due 
process  dauae  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  af- 
ford no  protection  to  a  state,  or  its  oOlcera, 
or  its  citizens  in  their  corporate  or  collective 
capadty. 

b.  That  the  power  of  Congreaa  to  enforce 
by  ^>propnate  leglslaUon  the  Fifteenth 
Ameadment's  prohibition  of  radal  discrimi- 
nation In  voting  confers  upon  tbat  body 
the  autocratic  authority  to  suspend  for  at 
least  5  yeata  the  constltutlonaUy  guaranteed 
powers  of  poUtlcally  selected  Southern  Statea 
to  prescribe  qualiflcatlona  for  voting  for 
both  state  and  federal  ofllceia. 

c.  That  the  oonstltutional  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  states  Is  a  worthless  shib- 
boleth which  Is  effective  only  at  the  predee 
moment  of  a  State's  admlaslon  to  the  Union, 
and  does  not  prevent  Congress  from  robbing 
a  state  thereafter  of  constitutional  powers 
other  states  exercise  and  thus  reducing  it 
to  the  status  of  an  inferior  state. 

d.  Itiat  Artlde  m.  Section  n.  CUuae  2. 
empowers  Congress  to  does  to  the  poUticaUy 
Edected  Southern  Statea  condemned  by  the 
bill  of  attainder  vlcriative  ot  due  procesa  all 
federal  courts  In  the  land  except  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  oC  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  vest  in  that  faraway  court 
exclusive  jursldlctlon  of  all  cases  In  which 
the  condemned  statea  seek  rdlef  from  the 
autocratic  provisions  of  the  Act. 

South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  Is  Irreoon- 
dlable  with  United  States  v.  Lovett.  (1040) 
328  VJO.  303,  and  Ex  Parte  Mllllgan,  (1800) 
4  WaU.  (UB.)  2,  120-121. 

The  Lovett  Case  rt^Uy  invalidated  a  con- 
gressional blU  of  attainder  applying  to  fad- 
eral  executive  otHcen  suspected  of  subvoaive 
leanings.  The  irUIipan  Case  n^tlv  ruled  that 
the  Constitution  is  an  unalterable  law  for 
nUers  and  people  alike  at  aU  times  and  imder 
aU  drctuutances.  and  that  no  notion  Involv- 
ing more  pernicious  conseqttences  was  ever 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any 
ot  Its  provisions  can  ever  be  suspended. 

Consistency  may  be  dther  a  Jewel  or  the 
hobgoblin  of  Uttle  mlnda  and  fodla.  But  it  Is 
ndther  to  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  Siqireme  Court  adjudged  in  JTataen- 
bach  V.  Jforpsn  that  the  power  vested  in  Oon- 
gress  by  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  enforce  the  equal  protecUon  dauee 
by  appropriate  legislation  confers  on  Con- 
greaa the  contradictory  power  to  nullify  the 
equal  protection  dauae.  In  that  caae,  the 
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Si^nm*  Court  sutd*  a  ruling  irrMonoUkbl* 
wMh  th*  provlilona  of  Um  ConaUtuUon  gov- 
•mUtg  Um  power  to  praKrib*  qiMllfloatlina 
tor  votlxtg.  and  tta  own  aound  lnt«q>r«t»tlon 
at  iivuil  protcetlon  oUum  In  La*»it*r  v.  Bo»rd 
of  Edwemttom  of  Northampton  County.  ( IBM) 
MO  VA.  SS.  It  ilaeluwl  th*t  S*otkm  S  of  ttia 
VourtMnth  Awwndmtnt  ampowwd  Oongraaa 
to  do  tbMO  tblnn: 

a.  Tb  nnllUy  a  New  York  Uw  which  eaUb- 
llahad  a  qaaUfleatUm  for  voting,  namaly,  Ut- 
•raey  In  tba  ingllih  language,  which  waa  in 
harmony  with  the  equal  protection  clause. 

b.  TO  aobatttuta  for  the  nullified  New  Tork 
law  a  federal  qualification  for  voting,  which 
Oongreai  waa  forbidden  to  eetebllah  by  all  of 
the  proTUtana  of  the  CooaUtutlon  governing 
the  power  to  preecrlbe  quallflcatlona  for 
voting. 

The  opinion  which  undertakea  to  ratlonal- 
lae  thla  iingiii«ttc  niayhem  or  Judicial  verbl- 
dde  la  intriguing,  daeplte  the  dlaoonaolatlon 
It  glvaa  to  thoae  who,  like  Chief  Juatlce  Mar- 
•hall,  believe  the  Supreme  Court  ou^ht  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  to  mean  what  it 
Mya. 

It  la  simply  thla:  When  Congrees  ezerdaee 
Ita  power  to  legislate  under  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
cannot  Inquire  whether  the  congressional  leg- 
Islatlnti  offends  the  equal  protection  clause. 
It  Is  llmtt«>d  to  determining  whether  the  leg- 
islation to  calculated  to  prevent  the  state 
from  violating  the  equal  protection  clause  is 
the  future. 

Americans  who  cherish  local  government 
ought  to  pray  that  Congrees  will  not  carry  the 
Illogical  ruling  in  Katsenboeh  v.  Jfor^n  to 
Its  logical  conclusion.  If  It  did.  Congress 
would  prevent  all  future  violations  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  by  enacting  leglala- 
tkm  denying  states  the  power  to  make,  en- 
force, and  Interpret  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  United  State* 
Ste^  Worken  v.  Weber  that  an  employer  In 
an  Industry  covered  by  Title  VIII  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  ISNM  Is  authorised  by 
It  to  discriminate  In  favor  of  black  employ- 
ees and  against  more  senior  white  employees, 
notwithstanding  Title  VII  expressly  forbids 
all  racial  discrimination  In  all  industries  cov- 
ered by  the  Title. 

Jcnea  o.  Alfred  B.  Maj/er  Company  may  be 
deecrlbed  as  the  bellwether  of  the  decisions 
cited  In  subdivisions  3  and  4.  It  was  decided 
in  igdB.  and  the  other  decisions  merely  fol- 
low its  indefensible  lead. 

Undoubtedly  tbe  decision  in  the  Mayer 
Cam  and  the  decisions  which  follow  It  have 
committed  the  most  monstrous  linguistic 
mayhem  or  Judicial  verbicide  on  the  Con- 
■tttntlon  and  Acts  of  Congrees  in  tbe  annato 
of  America. 

By  theee  forbidden  processes,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  have  arrogated  to  Congrees 
and  themaelves  virtually  unlimited  power  to 
punish  every  individual  who  refuses  to  make 
a  oontraet  with  or  to  sell  property  to  an- 
other individual  anywhere  in  America  if  his 
refusal  to  motivated  by  radal  discrimination 
or  racial  preference.  In  so  doing,  they  reflect 
their  purpose  to  eradicate  by  constitutional 
and  legal  pcrverslans  racial  prejudice  and 
radal  preferences  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Americans. 

To  confer  their  newly  Invented  power  on 
Congress  and  themselves,  tbe  Justices  re- 
Tamp  the  history  and  objectives  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
at  1888  (43  U.8.C.  Sections  1981,  1083):  place 
upon  that  Amendment  and  that  Act  con- 
structUms  totally  repugnant  to  every  word 
In  them:  and  repudiate  sotind  Supreme  Court 
decisions  of  tbe  past  which  span  a  period  of 
100  yeara  and  demonstrate  the  Invalidity  of 
tbe  new  construction. 

It  to  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  the  lltl- 
Caats  argued  for  the  same  distorted  eon- 
etructlon  of  the  Cooatltutlon  in  the  ClvU 


RlghU  Cases  of  1883.  The  Supreme  Court 
wisely  rejected  their  argument  by  obeervlng 
that  these  litigants  were  "running  the  slavery 
argument  into  the  ground." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  further  declared  In 
thoee  caaee :  "When  a  man  has  emerged  from 
slavery,  and  by  the  aid  of  benefldent  legto- 
latlon  has  shaken  off  the  inseparable  con- 
comitants of  that  state,  there  must  be  some 
stage  in  the  progress  of  lUs  elevation  when  he 
takes  the  rank  of  a  mere  citizen,  and  ceases 
to  be  the  special  favorite  of  the  laws,  and 
when  hto  rights,  aa  a  cltlaen  or  a  man,  are  to 
be  protected  in  the  ordinary  modes  by  which 
other  men's  rights  are  protected."  (100  U.S. 
3,  37  L.Bd.  838.  844.) 

One  of  America's  most  profound  constltu- 
Uonal  scholars,  Charles  Pairman,  makee 
some  cogent  comments  on  the  Mayer  Case  in 
hia  Illuminating  book  "Reconstruction  And 
Reunion  1884-88,  Part  I."  Thto  book  to  Vol- 
ume VI  of  tbe  HUtory  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  State*,  which  U  being  financed 
by  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise. 

Falrman  states  that  In  the  Mayer  Case,  the 
Supreme  Court  "appears  to  have  had  no  feel- 
ing for  tbe  truth  of  history"  and  "allowed 
itself  to  believe  impossible  things."  (p.  1368) 

To  Illustrate  what  "believing  impoesible 
thln^"  is,  Falrman  invokee  Chapter  6  of 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass"  by  Lewto  Car- 
roll, the  creator  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and 
recounts  the  colloquy  which  occurs  between 
Alice  and  the  Queen  after  the  Queen  had 
been  telling  Alice  bow  to  remember  "things 
that  happened  the  week  after  next." 

"I  cant  believe  it."  said  AUce. 

"Cant  you?"  the  Queen  said  with  a  pitying 
tone.  "Try  again:  draw  a  long  breath,  and 
shut  your  eyes." 

Alice  laughed.  "There's  no  use  trying,"  she 
said,  "one  cant  believe  impossible  things." 

"I  daresay  you  havent  had  much  practice," 
said  the  Queen,  (pp.  1298-1390,  footnote  160.) 

I  cite  and  quote  these  olMervatlons  of 
Falrman  by  the  permission  of  Tbe  MacMll- 
lan  Company,  which  holds  the  copyright  of 
hto  book. 

Disciples  of  llngutotlc  mayhem  or  Judicial 
verbicide  glibly  assert  it  proves  that  the 
Constitution  to  a  living  document.  Not  so. 
It  proves  that  the  Constitution  to  dead,  and 
that  Americans  are  being  governed  by  the 
personal  notions  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
rather  than  by  constitutional  precepts. 

Nobody  denies  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Justices.  They  undoubtedly  believe  their 
llngutotlc  mayhems  or  Judicial  verblddes  are 
superior  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

o  Among  the  multitude  of  decisions  ad- 
judging that  Congress  has  the  power  under 
Article  rn  to  define  the  Jurisdiction  of  fed- 
eral courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court 
are  theee:  Palmare  v.  United  State*.  (1973) 
411  VS.  389:  South  Carolina  v.  Katienbach. 
(1988)  383  VS.  301;  Sear*.  Roebuck  *  Co.  v. 
ITscfcey.  (1058)  351  VB.  437;  Locfcorfy  v. 
PhiUip*.  (1943)  319  VS.  183:  Plaquemine* 
Tropical  Fruit  Co.  v.  Heitdersoit,  (1888)  170 
U.S.  611:  Ame*  v.  Kan*a*  ex  rel  Johmton. 
(1884)  111  VS.  449:  and  Gary  v.  CurtU. 
(1848)  3  How.  (44  U.S.)  338.  Among  the 
many  cases  holding  that  Congress  has  the 
power  under  Artide  in  to  regulate  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  theee:  United  State*  v.  Klatn.  (1873)  13 
WaU.  (80  VS.)  138:  Re  Terger  (1880)  8  Wall. 
(75  U.S.)  86:  Cx  Parte  MeCardle.  (18S8)  7 
Wall.  (74  VS.)  908:  Daniel*  v.  Chicaao 
RJJt.  Co..  (1888)  3  Wall  (70  VS.  350:  Kx 
Parte  VaOendlgham.  (1884)  1  WaU  (88  U.8.) 
343:  and  Durotu*eau.  (1810)  6  Cr.  (10  n.8.) 
307. 


By  Mr.  KEL2i8: 
a.   100«.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  19T7  to  eliminate  certain 


abuses  under  such  act  and  to  Improve 
the  administration  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

rooD  erAMF  acroaif  act  of  lesi 

Ml.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  additional  legislation  to 
reform  the  food  stamp  program.  These 
reform  proposals  are  based  largely  on 
suggestions  which  were  brought  to  the 
Agriculture  Committees  attention  during 
recent  hearings  and  in  response  to  com- 
munications which  I  have  liad  with  nu- 
merous citizens  concerned  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  food  stamp  progiom. 

Our  committee  will  be  considering 
food  stamp  reauthorizing  legislation 
within  the  next  few  days.  These  reforms 
proposals  are  ones  which  I  intend  to 
urge  our  committee  to  accept  to  elimi- 
nate certain  abuses  and  administrative 
problems. 

I  believe  that  our  committee  has  a 
twofold  objective  during  our  considera- 
tion of  this  program.  We  must  achieve 
the  budget  savings  already  announced  by 
President  Reagan.  Additionally,  I  believe 
that  it  Is  crucial  that  we  improve  the 
program's  operational  integrity  in  the 
mind  of  the  public. 

Several  of  the  reforms  which  our  com- 
mittee has  been  urged  to  adopt  are  fair- 
ly minor,  and  have  little  budgetary  im- 
pact. However,  the  abuses  wiiich  these 
reforms  would  correct  are  well  known 
to  many  Americans  who  have  voiced 
their  concerns  about  observed  abuses. 
Other  suggestions  have  come  from  work- 
ers directly  connected  with  the  food 
stamp  program  who  witness  firsthand 
inequities  in  the  present  system. 

Neither  these  proposals  nor  earlier 
ones  which  I  have  Introduced  are  all- 
inclusive.  I  do  feel  that  these  reforms  set 
forth  some  ccmstructive  ideas  of  how  we 
can  both  save  money  in  the  food  stamp 
program  by  restricting  the  program  to 
those  most  in  need  and  simultaneously 
improve  the  public  image  of  this  massive 
program. 

These  objectives  will  continue  to  gov- 
ern my  views  on  this  program  and  and 
additional  suggestions  which  I  may  offer 
In  the  future. 

I  ask  Unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  short  summary  of  its 
n-<>iH-<ons  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCOIB. 

Ih-re  being  no  objecticm,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoio.  as  follows: 

8.  1008 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreas  a*$embled.  That  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  Reform 
Act  of  1981". 
PBoamnoir  acainbt  xitcxkask  nr  houssholo 

AIXOTMKItT  AS  SESTTLT  OF  DISQDALinCATIOK 
OF  HOUSCROLO  KZMBIX  FOa  CIXTAIK  F>ATJDU- 
LSMT    ACnOIfS 

Sac.  3.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3015(b))  to  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  no  case  may  a  house- 
hold receive  increased  benefits  under  thto 
Act  as  a  result  of  a  member  of  such  house- 
hold having  been  disqualified  under  clause 
(1)  or  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  thto  sub- 
section.". 


wmnnnto  tbk  fcbiod  of  ntxtirtanTTT  foa 
Quirmfo  A  job  wrrHoirr  good  causb 
Sac.  3.  Section  6(d)  (1)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1077  (7  U.S.C.  3016(d)  (1) )  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "sixty  days"  In  the  proviso  In 
clause  (Ul)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "six 
months". 

DIBABTSaa 

sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  6  of  the  Food  SUmp 
Act  of  1077  (7  U.8.C.  3014)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (h). 

(b)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
3030(e) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  dause 
(16)  and  redesignating  dauses  (17),  (18), 
and  (10)  as  clause  (16).  (17).  and  (18), 
respectively. 

(c)  Section  400  of  the  Disaster  Rdlef  Act 
of  1074  (43  VS.C.  6170)   to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  dtotribute  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  other  appro- 
priate agencies  coupon  allotments  to  such 
households  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Food  sump  Act  of  1064  (Pi..  01-671;  84 
Stat.  2018)  and"  in  subsection  (a); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "coupon  aUotments 
and"  in  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "except  as  they  reUte 
to  tbe  availabiUty  of  food  stamps  in  an  area 
affected  by  a  major  disaster"  in  subsection 


be  required  to  request  such  information  from 
the  Sodal  Security  Admlntotratlon  If  such 
Information  to  available  from  the  agency 
administering  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws.". 

(b)  Section  137(b)  (3)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1080  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "1083"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1983". 

nauAMca  of  food  btaicps  bt  mail 

Sbc.  9.  Section  7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1077  (7  U.S.C.  3016)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  discontinue  the 
Issuance  of  food  stamps  through  the  United 
Statea  maU  in  any  part  of  a  State  in  which. 
during  any  six-month  period  specified  by  the 
Secretary,  coupon  allotments  in  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  coupon  allotments  issued 
by  maU  to  households  in  such  part  of  the 
State  during  such  period  were  reported  not 
received  by  the  intended  recipients.". 

BXPATlfKNT    FOB    INELIGIBLE    BECEIFT    OF 


(C). 


KLIMINATIOK  OF  CASH  CHANOB 


Sec.  5.  Section  7  (b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1077  (7  VS.C.  3016  (b) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
first  provtoo  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  the  word  "issued". 

DISCLOStraE  OF  tNFOaMATIOM 

Sec.  6.  Section  11(e)(8)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1077  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e)  (8) )  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
tbe  end  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  (A) 
tbe  foregoing  provisions  of  thto  clause  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  disclosure 
of  the  name  and  address  of  any  member  of  a 
household  receiving  a  coupon  allotment 
under  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  such 
household's  couion  allotment,  and  (B)  all 
Information  obtnlned  under  thto  Act  from 
an  applicant  household  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able.  upon  request,  to  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officials  for  the  purpoee 
of  investigating  a  possible  or  aUeged  viola- 
tion of  thto  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
under  thto  Act; ". 

VntlFICATION   KEQimtElCXIfTS   FOB    BSTTAIfCX   OF 
BXPEuriED    COUPON    ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  7.  Section  11(e)  (0)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1077  (7  U^.C.  3030(e)  (9) )  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  and  lnsertln<;  in  Ueu  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowlnK:  "after  the  State  aeencv  has  verified 
at  least  the  size  and  income  of  the  appUeant 
hou8e^lOld8; ". 
trsB  OF  TnvxMPLOTMXirr  and  social  aacuarii 


Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  11(e)  of  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2030(e))  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striklna:  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paraKTaph  (18),  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 4(d),  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(19)  that  Information  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  under  the 
provtolons  of  section  6103(1)  (7)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  informa- 
tion available  from  agencies  administering 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  aOS(d)  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act,  ahaU  be  requested  and 
utuized  by  the  State  agency  (described  In 
section  3(n)(l)  ot  thto  Act)  to  the  extent 
permitted  under  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tions: except  that  the  State  agency  ahall  not 


Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3031)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "Sec.  13."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(b)"  and  inserting  above  such  sec- 
tion the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"Sbc.  13.  (a)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  the 
member  of  a  household  has  been  determined 
to  be  ineligible  under  section  6(b)  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program  tbe  house- 
hold of  which  such  ineligible  individual  to 
a  member  shaU  be  required  to  agree  to  (A) 
a  reduction  in  tbe  coupon  allotment  of  the 
hotisehold.  or  (B)  payment  Ln  cash,  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  a  schedule  determined  by  the 
Secretary  that  will  be  sufficient  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  lor  any  overlssuance 
of  coupons  resulting  from  t*e  activity  that 
waa  the  basto  of  the  inellgibUity  determina- 
tion. If  a  household  refuses  to  make  an  elec- 
tion, or  elects  to  make  payment  in  cash  and 
fialto  to  do  so,  the  household  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  an  allotment  reduction. 

"(2)  Any  claim  against  a  household  arising 
from  the  overlssuance  of  coupons  other  than 
a  claim  the  collection  of  which  to  provided 
for  m  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  a  claim  arising  from 
an  error  of  the  State  agency,  shall  be  col- 
lected by  reducing  the  monthly  allotments 
of  the  household,  but  only  in  such  an 
amotmt  as  to  reasonable  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  Income  and  resources  of  the 
houa^old.  as  determined  under  reguUtions 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  The  heading  <rf  section  13  of  such  Act 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COLLECTION    AND    DISPOaiTION    OF    CLAIMS". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16(*)  of 
the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  3035 
(a))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "through 
prosecutions"  and  aU  that  follows  down 
through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "pursuant  to  section  13 
(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  thto  Act.". 

SOCIAL  sEcuarrT  accoont  nttmbebs 
Sbc.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16(f) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  VS.C.  2025 
(f ) )  to  amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shaU". 

aiiaclIVE    DATE 

Sec.  13.  The  amendments  made  bv  thto  Act 
shaU  become  effective  January  1,  1982. 

FtoOD  Stamp  Rbfobm  Act  of  1981— Bitmmabt 
OF  PaovisioNS 

Section  2.  Fraud  Disqualification. — ^Pro- 
hibits households  from  receiving  increased 
benefiU  when  a  member  disqualified  for 
fraud  to  removed  from  household 
partldpatlon. 

SecUon  3.  Quitting.— Increases  from  60 
days  to  six  months  the  disquaUflcaUon  pe- 
riod fram  particlpaUon  in  the  food  stamp 


program  when  an  applicant  voluntarily  quits 
hto  Job. 

Section  4.  Diaasters. — Eliminates  the  re- 
quirements that  the  Secretary  establish 
emergency  food  stamp  asstotance  for  victims 
of  disasters.  (Commodities  for  mass  feeding 
situations  foUowlng  disasters  would  con- 
tinue to  be  available.) 

Section  5.  Cash  Change. — Klimlnates  pro- 
vision which  permits  participating  stores  to 
give  cash  as  change  when  food  stamps  are 
used.  Would  restore  pre- 1979  credit  voucher 
(or  scrip)  system. 

Section  6.  Access  to  Information. — Re- 
moves the  prohibition  on  disclosure  of  name, 
address,  and  benefit  amount  of  recipients 
and  removes  altogether  prohibition  on  dto- 
closure  of  any  mformatlon  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  ofllclato. 

Section  7.  Expedited  Services.— Requires 
States  to  verify  size  and  income  of  house- 
holds applying  under  expedited  procedures 
before  coupons  are  issued;  other  areas  of 
verification  would  be  handled  under  current 
procedures. 

Section  8.  Cross-Checklng  with  Wage  In- 
formation.— ^Requires  States  to  obtain  and 
use  wage  data  from  state  unemployment 
compensation  agencies  or  the  Social  Security 
AdmintotraUon  to  verify  earnings  of  lU  par- 
ticipants for  ellgibiUty  purposes.  ParaUeto 
eztotlng  requirement  in  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  ChUdren  program. 

Section  0.  MaU  Issuance. — ^UmlU  maU  to- 
suance  to  areas  In  which  reported  losses  are 
under  one  percent  of  the  value  of  mailed 
aUotments  in  six  month  period. 

Section  10.  Non-Fraud  Overtssuances.- 
ReqiUres  States  to  InltUte  pro-raU  reduc- 
tions to  recover  the  value  of  overissued  ben- 
efits which  are  not  the  result  of  fraud  (or 
State  error),  and  permits  the  States  to  re- 
tain 50  percent  of  the  value  of  such  re- 
covered benefits.  These  paraUd  extoting 
treatment  for  overtssuances  due  to  fraud. 

Section  11.  Social  Security  Numbers. — 
Social  Security  numbers  would  be  required 
for  aU  household  members.  Currently,  by 
legxUaUon.  the  Secretary  has  require  num- 
bers for  those  18  and  over  and  those  with 
earned  Income.  Thto  mandate  paraUeto  exist- 
ing requirement  in  Aid  to  Families  with 
Department  ChUdren  program. 

By  Mr.  TH'^-ms  (by  request) : 
S.  1007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  restram  food  stamp 
program  spending,  to  increase  States 
agency  flexibility,  to  focus  benefits  to- 
ward the  most  needy,  to  extend  appro- 
priations authority,  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  and  to  extend  and  imiHwre  the 
commodity  distribution  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMOOrTT  DrSIBIBOTlOW 
I  OF   ISSl 


Mr.  HKLMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
troduce, at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
U<Hi.  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
recommended  reforms  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry  recently  heard  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  witnesses  on  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  integrity  and 
manageability  of  this  program. 

Indeed.  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Deputy  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng's  testimony  before  our  committee 
aa  April  6  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcoao  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  as  well 
as  the  transmittal  letter  from  Secretary 
John  Block,  the  text  of  the  admlnistra- 
tions  bill,  and  a  secUon-by-section  anal- 
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ysls  of  the  bill.  Our  committee  will  be 
considering  this  and  other  legislation 
regarding  the  food  stamp  program  with- 
in the  next  few  days,  and  I  feel  certain 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this 
Informative  material. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
the  Department's  transmitted  letter,  and 
a  sectlon-by-sectlon  aiudysls  be  Inserted 
In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  obJectl(Hi,  the  bill,  let- 
ter, analysis,  and  testimony  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 
a  1007 

B«  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congreis  asiembled,  Tbat  ttala  Act 
may  be  cited  u  the  "Food  Stamp  and  Com 
modlty  Distribution  Amendments  of  1961". 
TITLB  I— MAJOR  FOOD  STAMP  REV.SIONS 

■KViaiOm  IM   FOOD  STAMP  Alts   SCHOOL   LUNCH 

DtrpucATs  BaNKrrrs 
Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Ac*  or  1977  la  amended  by  deaignatlng  (1) 
tbrougb  (q)  as  (m)  through  «r)  und  aadlng 
the  following  new  definition : 

"(1)  "School  Age  Child"  means  a  house- 
hold member  of  at  least  six  years  of  age  but 
less  than  18  years  of  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  and  any  other  household 
member  attending  elementary  or  secondary 
school.". 

(b)  SecUon  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1 )  redesignating  subsection  8(a)  as  para- 
graph B(a)(l): 

(3)  amending  the  new  paragraph  8(a)(1) 
toread: 

"(1)  The  value  of  the  allotment  which 
State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  issue 
to  any  households  certified  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  shall  be 
equal  to^ 

(i)  the  coat  to  such  households  of  the 
tlirirt  food  plan  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  household's 
income,  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  5  of  this  Act.  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  dollar,  or 

(il)  In  the  case  of  one  and  two  person 
houaebolds.  the  amount  calculated  under 
subparagraph  (I)  or  810.  whichever  is 
greater: 

reduced  as  prescribed  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection." 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  a  new  paragraph  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  allotment  which 
SUte  agendca  sbaU  be  authorized  to  issue 
to  a  household  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  reduced  each  month  for 
each  school  age  child  eligible  for  meals 
provided  under  the  national  school  lunch 
program,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  chil- 
dren. The  Secretary  shaU  determine  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  per  school  year  per 
school  age  child  by  multiplying  an  amount 
equal  to  the  per  person,  per  meal  value  of 
the  thrifty  food  plan  for  a  household  con- 
sisting of  six  persons  in  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  by  the  NaUonal 
Average  Number  of  Days  Attended  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  based  on  the  latest 
avalUble  dau  provided  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  SUtUtics.  Each  SUte 
shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
reduction  per  school  age  child  by  proraUng 
this  per  school  year  reduction  amount  evenly 
over  the  total  number  of  months  in  the 
•chool  year  or  In  proportion  to  the  acttial 
ntunber  of  school  days  in  each  month  of 
the  school  year.  The  SUte  may  delegate  the 
determination  of  the  method  of  proraUon 
to  local  counterpart  ofllces  or  esubllsh  a 
single  method  sUtewlde.  A  household's  total 
monthly  aUotment  reduction  shall  be  the 
product  of  the  monthly  per  school  age  child 


reduction  amount  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber, up  to  a  maximum  of  four,  of  school  age 
children  in  the  household.  No  reduction 
shall  be  made  for  any  school  age  child  if 
the  household  demonstrates  that:  (A)  the 
school  lunch  program  is  not  available  in  the 
school  or  session  of  school  the  school  age 
child  attends.  (B)  the  school  age  chUd  Is 
unable  to  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program  because  of  religious  l>ellef  or  medi- 
cal conlition  requiring  a  special  diet,  or  (C) 
the  school  age  child  satisfies  additional  ex- 
ception criteria  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

AOjuaTMurr  or  thx  thbittt  food  plan 

Sac.  loa.  Section  3(p)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  redesignated  by  section  101  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by — 

(1)  strUing  "through  January  1,  1980.", 
"and  July  1  ".  "and  March  31,  respecUvely " 
in  clause  (4); 

(3)  striking  "six"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twelve"  In  clause  (4) :  and 

(3)  striking  clause  (5)  and  (6),  and  in- 
serting a  period  in  lieu  of  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (4) . 

CaOSS  INCOMS  KLICIBILrrT  STAND ABD 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  StrUing  "subsections  (c)  and  (e)" 
from  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (c)"; 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  "130  per- 
cent of"  after  "standards  of  eligibility  shall 
be";  and 

(3)  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  "In"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Further,  in",  and  inserting  "for  purposes 
of  determining  the  household's  benefit  level 
only,"  after  "household  income". 

(b)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  inserting  "(d)  and  (e)" 
after  "Section  5"  Ln  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  striking  subaecUons  (d) 
and  (e). 

AOJUSTMBNTS   OP   DBBUCTIONS 

Skc.  104.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "$60"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "MS  "  in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  inserting  after  "a  sUndard  deduction" 
the  second  time  it  appears  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, "of  SUS.  $130,  1170.  $50  and  t7S  re- 
spectively." and  striking  out  the  remainder 
of  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  striking  the  second  sentence; 

(4)  striking  "$7S"  in  the  proviso  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "8115";  and 

(5)  striking  out  everything  after  "of  the 
United  SUtes"  In  the  proviso  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$300.  $185,  $140,  $40  and  $83 
respectively.". 

■XPKAL  OF  INCaaASKS  IN  DCPCNSENT  CABK  DE- 
DUCTIONS FOB  WOBKINC  ADULTS  AND  MCDICAL 
DEDUCTIONS   F3B   THB    ELOEBLT    AND    DISABLED 

Sbc.  106.  SecUons  104  and  106  of  PubUc 
Law  96-349  are  repealed. 

BKTBOaPBCnVB  ACCOUNTINa 

Sbc.  ice.  (a)  Section  5(f)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read: 

"(f)(1)(A)  Household  Income  for  thoae 
households  that,  by  contract  for  other  than 
an  hourly  or  piecework  basis  or  by  self- 
employment,  derive  their  annual  Income  in 
a  period  of  time  shorter  than  one  year,  shall 
be  calculated  by  averaging  such  income  over 
a  twelve-month  period. 

"(B)  Household  income  for  thoae  house- 
holds that  received  nonexcluded  income  of 
the  type  described  in  subsection  (d)  (3)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  calculated  by  averaging 
such  Income  over  the  period  for  which  It  la 
received. 

"(3)  (A)  Household  Income  for  migrant 
farmworker  hotisebolds  shall  be  calculated  on 
a  prospective  basis,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A). 


"(B)  Household  income  for  all  other 
households  shall  bs  calculated  either  on  a 
prospective  basis  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  or  on  a  retrospective  basis  as  prcrided 
m  paragraph  (3)  (B),  as  elected  by  the  SUte 
agency  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(3)  (A)  Calculation  of  household  Income 
on  a  prospective  basis  is  the  calculation  of 
income  on  the  basis  of  the  income  reasonably 
anticipated  to  be  received  by  the  household 
during  the  period  for  which  eUgibUity  or 
beneflu  are  being  determined.  Such  calcu- 
lation shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed   by   the  Secretary   which 
shall  provide  for  taking  into  account  both 
the  income  reasonably  anticipated  to  l>e  re- 
ceived by  the  household  during  the  period 
for  which  eligibility  or  benefits  are  being  de- 
termined  and   the   income   received  by  the 
hou£ehold  during  the  preceding  thirty  days. 
"(B)  Calculation  of  household  income  on 
a  retroapecUve  basis  la  the  calculation   of 
income  for  the  period  for  which  eligibility 
or  benefiu  are  being  determined  on  the  basis 
of  income  received  In  a  previous  period.  Such 
calculation  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations    prescribed     by     the    Secretary 
which  may  provide  for  the  determination  of 
eligibility  on  a  proepectlve  basis  in  some  or 
all   cases   in   which   benefits   are   calculated 
under  this  paragraph.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  for  supplementing  the  initial  allot- 
ments of  newly  applying  households  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  determination  of  Income 
under  this  paragraph  causes  serious  hard- 
ship. 

"(4)  In  promulgating  regulations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  in  order  to  assure  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  income  of  households  receiving  benefits 
under  this  Act  and  'Htle  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  is  calculated  on  a  comparable 
basis  under  the  two  Acts.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  a  SUte 
agency,  to  waive  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  the  State  agency  to  calculate  income 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  on  the  same  basis 
that  income  is  calculated  under  Title  IV-A 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  that  SUte." 
(b)  Effective  October  I,  1983,  paragraph 
(3)(B)  of  section  6(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
is  amended  to  read : 

"(B)  Household  Income  for  all  other 
households  shall  be  calculated  on  a  retro- 
spective basis  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) 
(B).". 

PEBioDic  Bipoarmo 
Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  "except  that  the  limit  of  twelve 
months  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  program", 
(b)  Section  6(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "households"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  pvagraph  (1)  ",  Including 
all  households  with  earned  income,  except 
migrant  farmworker  households,  all  house- 
holds with  potential  earners,  including  in- 
dividuals receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  and  Individuals  required  by 
section  6(d)  of  this  Act  to  register  for  work, 
and  all  households  required  to  file  a  similar 
report  under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act"; 

(3)  striking  "6(r)(3)"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  "6(f)"  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  Any  household  which  fails  to  submit 
periodic  reporu  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  receive  an  allotment  for  the  pay- 
ment period  to  which  the  unsubmltted  re- 
port applies  until  such  report  is  submitted." 
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(c)  Effective  October  1,  1988,  section  6(c) 
(1)  of  the  Ptood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  further 
amended  by —  „  .    . 

(1)    striking  in  the  first  •antence  'elect 

to";  and 

(3)  striking  the  second  sentence. 

XFrEcnvx  oatb 
Sec.  108.  Except  as  otherwlae  spedflcaUy 
provided,  the  amendmenta  made  by  this  title 
shaU  be  effective  upon  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  orderly  Implementation 
of  these  provisions. 

TITLE    n— OTHER    POCH>    STAMP    COST 
REDUCnOKB 


Sec.  301.  Seeuon  3(1)  of  the  TooA  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence "or  els*  pays  compensation  to  the 
others  for  such  meals,": 

(3)  striking  everything  In  the  first  aen- 
unce  afUr  "consumption"  In  clause  (3)  and 
Inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  ",  or  else  live  with 
others  and  pay  compensation  to  the  others 
for  meals". 

INBTiTUTlOKS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended  by  section  101  of 
this  Act.  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  subsection  (f),  the  definition 
for  "Drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment 
and  rehablliution  program"; 

(3)  in  subaecUon  (g)(1).  striking  "(6), 
(7),  and  (8)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  (6)": 

(3)  In  subsection  (g),  striking  cUuaes  (B), 
(7),  and  (8),  redesignating  clause  (6)  as 
clause  (6).  and  inserting  a  period  in  Ueu  of 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  that  clause; 

(4)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (1) 
striking  everything  after  "elderly"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shaa  not  be  consid- 
ered residenta  of  instltutlona  and  shall  be 
considered   individual   households."; 

(6)  In  subsecUon  (k)(3)  striking  "(6). 
(7).  and  (8)",  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"and  (6)"; 

(6)  In  suoeectlon  (k)(3)  striking  "(g) 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(g)(6)"; 
and 

(7)  redesignating  subsecttons  (g)  through 
(r)   as  subsections  (f)   throu^  (q). 

(b)  Section  6(d)  (3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  clause  (E);  and 

(3)  redesignating  clause  (P)  as  dauae  (E). 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  Is  amended  by  striking  the  comma  after 
"purchased"  and  inserting  a  period  In  Ueu 
thereof  and  deleting  the  rest  of  the  section. 

ENBUIT    assistance    PATMENTS;     EXCLUDED 
PATMEKrS  OF  OTH^   PBOCBAMS 

Sbc.  303.  Section  S(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  clauses  (10)  and  (11)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(10)  any  Income  that 
any  other  Federal  law  specifically  excludes 
from  consideration  as  Income  for  purposes 
of  determining  eliglbUlty  for  t>he  food  stamp 
program,  and  (11)  any  payments  or  allow- 
ances specifically  designated  for  energy  aa- 
sisUnce  bv  Federal  law.". 

(3)   striking  "S(f)(3)"  In  dauae  (2)   and 
inserting  "6(f)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 
oinasACB 

Sec.  304.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  revising  clause  (I)  (A)  to  read  m  fol- 
lows: "(A)  Inform  applicants  and  partld- 
pante  of  their  rlghta  and  reaponslbUltles 
under  this  Act  and  program  regulations;"; 
and 

(3)  strlklnc  clause  (B)  and  striking  "and 
(O) "  and  inaartlng  "and  (B)"  In  Ueu  thereof. 


EXPEDITED    SBBVICB 

Sac.  306.  Section  11(e)(9)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
"In  Immediate  need  because  of  no  Income 
as  defined  In  sections  6  (d)  and  (e) "  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "whose  income  as 
defined  In  section  5(d)  of  this  Act  does  not 
exceed  $60  per  month  and  which  also  meet 
any  additional  criteria  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Immediate  need.". 

XfTBCnVE  DATS 

Sec.  206.  The  amendments  made  by  this  ^ 
title  shall  be  effective  upon  such  dates  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  need  for  orderly  impletnenUtlon 
of  these  provisions. 
TTTLB  in— IMFBOVINO  ADMINISTRATIVE 

FBOCEDURES  FOR  THE  VOOO   STAMP 

PBOCnAM 

BBTAIL  POOD   8TOBXS 

Sac.  301.  (a)  Section  3(J)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  revising  clause  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(1)  an  esUbllshment  or  house-to- 
house  trade  route  whose  groas  sales  volume 
oonslsto  of  more  than  50  percent  eligible 
food  Items  and  In  which  over  50  percent  of 
eligible  food  sales  volume  conslste  of  sUple 
food  Items,  such  as  meat,  poultry,  fish. 
bread,  cereals,  vegeUbles.  frulte.  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Uke.  but  not  Indudlng  acces- 
sory food  Items,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
carbonated  and  uncarbonated  drinks,  candy, 
condlmente.  spices,  snack  foods  such  as  po- 
tato chips,  pretzels,  and  popcorn,  and  des- 
sert Items  such  as  cakes,  pies,  cookies,  and 
pastries; ": 

(3)  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (3),  and 
(4)  as  eUuaea  (4) .  (6) ,  and  (6)  respectively: 
and 

(S)  Inserting  after  clause  (1)  new  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  to  read  as  follows:  "(2)  an  es- 
tabUabment  which  conUlns  a  clearly  iden- 
tUlaUe  grocery  department  with  a  full  line 
of  grocery  Items  and  In  which  over  50  per- 
cent of  eligible  food  sales  volume  conslste 
of  aUple  food  items,  (3)  an  establishment 
which  sells  staple  food  items  and  is  the 
only  source  tor  households  to  obtain  such 
staple  food  items  in  an  immedUte  area,  and 
which  meets  such  other  criterU  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,"; 

(b)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1S77  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "(1)  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  food  business  conducted  by  the  ap- 
plicant;" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1) 
whether  the  appUcant  meete  the  definition 
m  ■ecUon  3(J)  of  this  Act  of  a  retaU  food 
store;  and": 

(2)  striking  cUtue  (2);  and 

(3)  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  (2). 

HOVSKHOLO  Dl^iNlllON 

Sbc.  302.  Section  3(h)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  redesignated  and  amended 
by  sections  201  and  202  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  ":  except  that  parente 
and  chHdren  who  Uve  together  shaU  be 
treated  as  a  group  of  mdlvlduals  who  cus- 
tomarUy  purchase  and  prepare  meals  to- 
gether for  home  consumptKm  even  If  they 
do  not  do  so,  unless  one  of  the  parente  Is 
60  years  of  age  or  older";  and 

(2)  starlklng  "neither"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "no"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

ALASKA'S  THBIITT  POOD  PtaN 

Sac.  303.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  ot  1977,  as  redesignated  by  section  202, 
la  amended  by  revising  cUuse  (2)  to  read  as 
tbUowa:  "(2)  make  cost  adjustmente  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan  for  Hawaii  and  the  uTban 
and  rural  parts  of  Alaska  to  refiect  the  cost 
of   food   In   HawaU   and   urban    and   rural 


DISAIXOWANCZ  OF  DEDUCTIONS  FOB  EXPCMS8 
PAD  BT  VENDOB  PATMENTS;  ATTBiaUTION  OF 
INCOME  AND  BESOITBCEa  TO  SFONSOBED  AUXMS 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Section  6(e)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  after  "en- 
titled" the  following:  ".  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses other  than  expenses  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  household  by  a  third  party.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Food  SUmp  Act  of 
1977  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
5(J)  toread:  .^_ 

"(J)  (1)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligl- 
bUlty for  and  the  amount  of  beneflte  tmder 
this  Act  for  an  Individual  who  is  an  alien  as 
described  In  subsection  6(f)(2)(B)  of  this 
Act.  the  Income  and  resources  of  any  person 
who  as  a  sponsor  of  such  individual's  entry 
mto  the  United  SUtes  executed  an  aflldavlt 
of  support  or  similar  agreement  with  respect 
to  such  mdlvldual.  and  the  income  and  re- 
sources of  the  ^)onsor'8  spouse  If  such  spouse 
is  living  with  the  sponsor.  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  the  Income  and  resources  of  such  to- 
dividual  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
individual's  entry  toto  the  United  SUtes. 
Any  such  income  deemed  to  be  Income  of 
such  individual  shaU  be  treated  as  unearned 
Income  of  such  individual. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  tocome  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  living  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
unearned  income  of  an  alien  for  any  year 
shall  be  determtoed  as  f  ollo>ws : 

"(1)  The  total  yearly  rate  of  earned  and 
unearned  tocome  of  such  sponsor,  and  such 
sponsor's  spouse  if  such  spouse  is  living  with 
the  q>onsor.  shall  be  determined  for  such 
year  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(U)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (1)  ShaU  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  income  eliglbUlty  standard  as 
determtoed  under  subsection  5(c)  of  this  Act 
for  a  household  equal  to  size  to  the  sponsor, 
the  sponsor's  spouse  If  Uvlng  with  the  spon- 
sor, and  any  persons  dependent  upon  or  re- 
ceiving support  from  the  sponsor  or  the  qran- 
sor's  spouse  if  the  spouse  Is  living  with  the 
sponsor. 

"(Ill)  The  monthly  tocome  attributed  to 
such  alien  shaU  be  one-twelfth  ot  the 
amount  calculated  under  subparagraph  (U). 

"(B)  The  amount  of  reeources  of  a  spon- 
sor, and  the  sponsor's  spouse  if  Uvlng  with 
the  sponsor,  which  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the 
resources  of  an  aUen  of  any  year  shaU  be 
determtoed  as  foUows:  

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  the  resources  of 
such  sponsor  and  such  sponsor's  spouse  If 
such  spovise  Is  Uvlng  with  the  sponsor  shaU 
be  determtoed  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(U)  Tlie  amount  determined  under  sui>- 
paragnv>h  (1)  shaU  be  reduced  by  $1,500. 

"(lU)  The  resources  determined  imder  sub- 
paragraph (U)  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  re- 
sources of  such  aUen  to  addition  to  any  re- 
sources of  such  alien. 

"(C)(1)  Any  Individual  who  Is  an  aUen 
shall,  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 
entry  toto  the  United  SUtes.  in  order  to  be 
an  eligible  Individual  or  eligible  spouse  for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  be  required  to  provide 
to  the  SUte  agency  such  toformatlon  and 
documenUtlon  with  respect  to  his  ynaor 
and  sponsor's  spouse  as  may  be  necessary  to 
order  for  the  SUte  agency  to  make  any  deter- 
mination required  imder  this  section,  and 
to  obtato  any  cooperation  from  such  sponsor 
necessary  for  any  such  determination.  Such 
aUen  shaU  also  be  required  to  provide  such 
Information  and  doctunenUtlon  which  such 
alien  or  the  sponsor  provided  in  support  of 
such  aUen's  immlgratton  appUcatlon  as  the 
SUte  agency  may  request. 

"(U)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
mente  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the 
Attorney  General  whereby  .any  Information 
available  to  such  persons  and  reqiUred  to 
order  to  make  any  determtoatlon  under  this 
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will  l»  profldad  by  aaeb  pcnons  to 
tb»  Buamtaxy,  and  wta«r*by  sudi  panons 
■ball  lafocm  any  ipoiMor  of  an  aUen.  at  th« 
tXwm  raefa  ipomor  uvcutw  an  «ffl<UTlt  of 
wipport  or  Mmllar  asTMinant.  of  th*  raqulrv- 
mmta  Impntil  by  this  Mctton. 

"(D)  Any  sponaor  of  «n  kUen.  and  aucb 
•Uan.  abAU  b«  jolnUy  and  Mverably  liable 
for  an  amount  aqual  to  any  oT«rpaymant 
mad*  to  aueh  alien  during  the  period  of 
tima  yaara  aftar  aacta  alien's  entry  into  the 
TTnltad  Btataa.  on  account  of  such  sponsor's 
tallura  to  pfovad  correct  information  under 
tba  ptovialona  of  this  section,  except  where 
such  sponaor  was  without  fault,  or  where 
■ood  cauaa  for  such  faUure  existed.  Any  such 
OTsrpayiiMBt  which  Is  not  repaid  shall  be 
iacofa«ad  in  acoordance  with  the  provisions 
of  auhaactlon  13(a)  (3)  of  thu  Act. 

"(S)  The  proTlslons  of  this  subaeetlon 
shall  not  apply  with  reapeet  to  any  alien 
who  la  a  mambar  of  the  sponsor's  bouaahold. 
aa  daOnad  in  aobaeetlon  3(1)  of  thla  Act.". 


aac.  306.  Section  6(g)  of  the  I^wd  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  ts  amended  by — 

(1)  stinking  In  the  second  sentence  ".  in 
prwarilhliig  Inclusions  In.  and  exclusions 
from.  Ilnanrtal  resources,  follow  the  regula- 
tions In  force  aa  of  June  1,  1977,  and  shall.  In 
addition.  (1)";  and 

(3)  striking  ererythlng  after  "exceeds 
MJMX)"  and  inserting  a  period  In  Ueu  thereof. 

ai.iBian.iTT  vamviturKATiotn  aitd  claims 
coxxBcnoMa 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Section  e(b)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  No  IndlTldual  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
houMbold  which  Is  otherwise  eligible  to  par- 
Udpate  In  the  food  stamp  program  shaU  be 
eligible  to  partlelpate  In  the  program  for  (1) 
a  period  of  three  months  after  the  date  on 
which  such  IndlTldual  has  been  found  by  a 
State  agency  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  at  the  State  level,  or  after  faUute 
to  appeal  a  local  hearing  to  the  State  level, 
to  have  IntentlonaUy  ^oade  a  false  or  mis- 
leading statement  or  mlsrepreeented,  con- 
cealed or  withheld  facta  for  the  purpoae  of 
using,  presenting,  transferring,  acquiring,  re- 
ceiving or  poaaaaalng  coupona  or  autborlza- 
tloo  carta  In  vlolatton  of  thla  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations laaoed  thereunder,  or  to  have  fraud- 
nlanuy  uaad.  praaauHid.  transferred,  acquired. 
recelTed.  poaaeaaed  or  altered  coupons  or  au- 
thorlaatlon  earda;  or  (3)  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  and  not  more  than  twenty-four 
months,  as  determined  by  the  court,  after 
such  IndlTldual  has  been  found  by  a  court  of 
approprUte  Jurladlctlon.  with  a  Stata  or  a 
political  subdlTlslon  thereof  or  the  United 
Statae  as  proeeeotor  or  plaintiff,  to  have 
committed  criminal  or  cItU  fraud  in  the  use, 
pteauntatloa.  tranafer.  acquisition,  receipt. 
possaaalon  or  alteration  of  coupona  or  au- 
thortaatlon  carda;  or  (3)  both  of  the  periods 
^>«rtt»*tf  In  cUuaea  (I)  and  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. Bach  Stata  agency  shall  proceed 
against  an  IndlTldual  aUeged  to  haTe  en- 
gaged In  such  actlTlty  either  by  way  of  ad- 
nilnlatiatlTe  hearings  in  acoordance  with 
ctouae  (1)  of  this  subeaetlon.  or  by  referring 
such  matters  to  appropriate  legal  authorities 
for  dTll  or  criminal  action  in  acoordance 
with  cUose  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or  both, 
■aeh  period  of  Ineligibility  shaU  take  effect 
Immediately  upon  the  relerant  admlnlatra- 
ttTe  or  judicial  finding  and  shaU  remain  In 
effect,  without  poaalbUlty  of  admlnlstratlT* 
atay.  nnlaaa  and  untU  the  finding  on  which 
the  ineUglblUty  la  baaed  Is  subsequenUy  re- 
Teisad  by  a  court  of  aoproprtato  Jurisdiction, 
but  In  no  eTent  shaU  the  period  of  Ineligi- 
bility be  subject  to  judicial  reTlew." 

(b)(1)  Section  13  of  the  FOod  Stamp  Act 
ofl977  U  amended  by  redesignating  current 
aactlon  13  aa  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
batore  It  the  following  new  subaecUon 


"See.  13.  (a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  In- 
eUglbtllty  determination  under  section  6(b) , 
the  houstfuHd  of  which  such  Ineligible  In- 
dlTldual la  a  member  la  required  to  agree  to 
(A)  a  reduction  in  the  allotment  of  the 
houaahoid  of  which  such  IndlTldual  is  a 
mamber.  or  (B)  payment  In  cash.  In  accord- 
ance with  a  schedule  detarmlned  by  the 
Secretary  that  will  be  sufficient  to  lelmburaa 
the  Federal  goTemment  for  any  orerlssuance 
of  coupons  resulting  from  the  activity  that 
was  the  basis  of  the  IneUglblUty  determina- 
tion. If  a  houaehold  refuaee  to  make  an  elec- 
tion, or  riects  to  make  a  payment  In  caah 
under  the  i»x}Tlslons  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tMioe  and  falls  to  do  so.  the  household  shall 
be  subject  to  an  aUotment  reduction. 

"(3)  Any  claim  against  a  houaehold  arising 
from  the  overlssuance  of  coupons,  other  than 
dalma  the  collection  of  which  Is  provided 
for  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  ctalms  arising  from 
an  error  of  the  State  agency,  may  be  col- 
lected by  reducing  the  monthly  aUotmenta 
of  the  houaehold.  but  only  in  such  cases  and 
In  such  amounta  as  are  reaeonable  consider- 
ing the  Income  and  reaotiroea  of  the  house- 
hold, as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  (3)  The  heading  of  aectlon  13  of  that 
Act  U  amended  to  read  "OOUJBCmov  AND 
DISPOSITION  OP  CLAIMS". 

(c)  Section  ie(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  la  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  everything  In  the  first 
sentence  after  "recovered  or  collected"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13(a)(1).":  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  the  second  sentence  after 
"determlnatlona  of"  the  word  "InellglbUlty" 
In  Ueu  at  "fraud". 

woBX  BXQtmtxifKirrs 

Sac.  307.  Section  a(d)  of  the  POod  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  atrlklng  out  ",  unleaa  the  household 
waa  certified  for  benefita  under  this  Act  Im- 
medlataly  prior  to  such  unemployment"  in 
clause  (lU)  of  paragraph  ( 1) :  and 

(3)  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clauae  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  ".  in 
which  case,  failure  by  such  person  to  comply 
with  any  work  requirement  to  which  such 
person  Is  subject  that  is  comparable  to  a 
requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  the 
same  as  falliure  to  comply  with  that  require- 
ment of  paragraph  ( 1 ) "; 

(3)  Redesignating  paragn4>ha  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  and  Inserting  a 
new  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  In  Btataa  which  have  elected  to  oper- 
ate a  Community  Work  Sxperlence  Program 
under  aectlon  409  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  UB.C.  609),  persons  required  to  register 
for  work  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may,  at  the  option  of  the  state 
agency,  be  referred  for  participation  in  such 
program.  Persons  participating  In  a  Commu- 
nity Work  Experience  Program  shaU,  during 
such  participation  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (d)(1)  (U)  of  this 
subsection." 

AMITD&UZATIOM    OF   WOaK   XXCISTBATION 

Sac.  30e.  SecUon  6(d)  (1)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking 
"six"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "twelve". 
BxanucnoM  or  cash  cbangx 

Sac.  309.  Section  7(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
the  first  proviso  and  everything  thereafter 
and  Inserting  a  period  in  Ueu  thereof:  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Blglble  households  using  coupons  to 
purchase  food  coating  In  excess  of  96  In  a 
single  transaction  may  receive  cash  In  change 
so  long  as  the  cash  received  Is  leas  than  the 
value  of  the  lowest  coupon  denomination 
Issued.  BUglble  households  using  coupons  to 
purchase  food  costing  $6  or  leas  In  a  single 
transaction  shall  receive  credit  for  so  much 


of  the  change  as  cannot  be  paid  with  the 
lowest  coupon  denomination  laaued.". 

STATX   laaUAMCX   UABILRT 

Sac.  310.  Section  7(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  U  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Stata  agency  ahaU  be  strlcUy 
liable  to  the  Secretary  for  any  financial  loaaea 
Involved  In  the  acceptance,  storage  and  Isau- 
ance  of  coupons,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
losses  resulting  from  the  laauance  and  re- 
placement of  authorlaatlona  for  coupona  and 
aUotmanta  whldi  are  aent  through  the  mall, 
the  Stata  agency  ahaU  be  liable  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  extant  prescribed  In  the  regula- 
Uons  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.". 
assToaATioit  or  Loar  aaiiaFiia 

ate.  311.  (a)  Section  11(e)  (11)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUowa: 

"(11)  upon  receipt  of  a  requeat  from  a 
household,  for  the  prompt  restoration  In  the 
form  of  coupons  to  a  houaahoid  of  any  aUot- 
ment or  portion  thereof  which  has  been 
wrongfuUy  denied  or  tarmlnated.  except  that 
allotments  for  any  period  of  time  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  data  such  requeat  la 
received  by  the  Stata  agency  shaU  not  be 
reatored;". 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  redesignated  aa  section  14(a),  and  a 
new  secUon  14(b)  is  added  to  read  aa 
followa: 

"(b)  In  any  judicial  action  arlalng  under 
thla  Act  any  food  atamp  allotmenta  found 
to  have  been  wrongfully  withheld  shall  be 
restored  only  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  data  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action,  or  in  the  case  of  an  ac- 
tion seeking  review  of  a  final  Stata  agency 
detarmlnatlon,  not  more  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  a  request  with 
the  Stata  for  the  reatoratlon  of  such  aUot- 
menta." 

aacaariFiCATTOw 

Sac.  313.  Sectton  11(e)(4)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  U  amended  by  striking 
"Immediately". 

mrrarrxoif  loncATioM  paooaASf 

Sac.  313.  Section  11(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  To  encourage  the  purchaae  of  nu- 
trltloua  foods,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
extend  food  and  nutrition  education  to  reach 
food  stamp  program  partlclpanta,  using  the 
methods  and  technlquea  developed  in  the 
expanded  food  and  nutrition  education  and 
other  programs.". 

scrrr-DAT   TaAwsm  or  csaiuicAitoN 

Sac.  314.  Section  11  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  U  amended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
and  redesignating  subeectlona  (c)  through 
(1)  aa  (b)  throo^  (k). 

uiaroaiTiow  or  ciAnca 

Sac.  315.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  aa  radealgnated  by  aectlon  306. 
la  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentanoe  ".  Including  the  power 
to  waive  clalma  If  the  Secretary  determlnea 
that  ta  do  so  would  serve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act":  and 

(3)  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  shaU  have 
the  power  to  reduce  amounta  otherwise  due 
to  a  State  agency  under  aectlon  16  of  thla 
Act  to  collect  unpaid  claims  aaaeaaed  against 
the  Stata  agency  if  the  Stata  agency  has  de- 
clined or  exhauated  Ita  ^>peal  rlgbta  under 
section  14." 

mcawTivaa    voa    aaaoa    axoucnoir    arroars 
Airo  coaaacTTTx  Acnow  FLANa 

Sac.  316.  Sectkm  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  U  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentance  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following:   ".  and,  effectlTe  October  1,  1961, 
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wbl«h  alao  maeta  tba  atandard  contained  In 
paragrq>b  (l)(B)  of  thla  aabaeetUm":  and 
(3)  in  aubeectlon  (d) ,  atrlklng  "October  I, 
1978"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1981",  and  by  Inaertlng  "(3)"  after 
"subsection  («)". 


8k;.  317.  SacUon  16(b)(1)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  at  1977  U  amended  by  atriUng 
out  ",  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  staffing 
standarda  audh  aa  caaeload  per  certification 
worker  llmltatlona,". 

xNcnrnvBa,  aAMcnom.  am  cLsna 
Sac.  318.  aactton  18  of  the  Wood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  la  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(e)  Punda  ooUected  from  clalma  against 
bouaebolda  or  Stata  agendea.  Including 
claims  coUected  pursuant  to  aectlona  7(f), 
11(h).  and  16(g)  of  this  Act,  claims  result- 
ing from  reaelutlon  of  audit  flndlnga.  and 
clalma  collected  from  bouaeholda  receiving 
OTerlaauanoea.  ahaU  be  credited  to  the  food 
atamp  program  appropriation  account  for 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  coUectlon  occura. 
Punds  provided  to  Stata  agencies  under 
section  16(c)  of  this  Act  <haU  be  paid  from 
the  appropriation  acoooBt  for  tba  flacal  year 
In  which  the  funda  are  proridad.". 
fcFfuiwa  nan 
Sac.  819.  The  amendmenta  made  by  this 
title  ShaU  be  effectlTe  upon  such  dates  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  taking  mto  ac- 
count the  need  for  orderly  Implementatlan 
of  theae  prorislons. 

TniiE  IV— POOD  STAMP  PDNDINO 
AtTTHoanATioiT  Foe  AFPaoraiATioirs 
Sac.  401.  llie  first  sentence  of  Section  18 
(a)(1)   of  the  Pood  Stanq>  Act  of  1977  la 
amended  by— 

(1)  atrlklng  "and"  after  "September  30, 
1980;":  and 

(3)  strlkli«  "$9,739^76,000''  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$10JM6,OOOMO"  and 

(3)  Inaertlng  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fbUowlng: 

";  not  In  cxceas  of  $104)10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983;  not  In 
excess  of  $10346.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1088;  not  In  exoeaa  of 
$10,390,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1084:  and  not  In  excess  of  $10,- 
480.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986". 
TITLE  V — COMMODTTT  IHSTSIBUTIQN 
PBOORAM 
axTawaioiT    or    AOTHoarnaa,    wmmarsM*   worn 
psAus,  AWD  macKLXAifaoira  FBOTmom 

Sac.  601.  (a)  EffectlTe  October  l,  1981,  aec- 
tlon 4  Of  the  Agricultural  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  strlklag  "1978,  1979,  1980.  and  1081", 
In  the  first  aentenoe  of  aubeectlon  (a)  and 
inaerthig  In  Ueu  thereof:  "1083.  1083.  1984 
and  1985";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  aubeectlon  (c)  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(c)  Whoever  embeaalea,  wlllfnUy  mlaap- 
pUes.  steals  or  obtains  by  ftaud  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  Ito  producta  (or  any 
funds,  asseta  or  property  deriving  from  dona- 
tion of  aucb  oommodlUea)  provided  under 
thla  aectlon.  ot  under  section  416  of  the  Agrl- 
cultiual  Act  of  1940  (7  U,S.C.  1431),  section 
33  of  the  Act  of  August  34,  1835  (7  U.S.C. 
613c),  or  section  700  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1966  (7  VS.C.  144aa-l), 
whether  received  directly  or  Indirectly  fTOm 
the  United  Statea  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  whoever  reoelvea,  oonoeala.  or  retalna 
such  oommodltlea.  producta.  funda.  aiwirts.  or 
property  for  personal  uae  or  gain,  knowing 
Buch  conmiodltles.  producta.  funds,  asaeta,  or 
property  have  been  embeaaled,  willfully  mla- 
appUed.  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud  ahall.  If 
such  commodities,  producta  funds,  asaeta  or 
property  are  of  a  value  of  $100  or  more,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprlaooed 


not  mora  than  five  years,  or  both,  or  if  atieb 
^yffrn-'^^'*'— ,  producta  funda.  aaaeta  or 
property  are  of  value  of  Icaa  than  $100.  ahaU 
be  aii^m  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprlaoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.". 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1981,  aectlon  6(a) 
of  that  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  aupplemental 
feeding  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
the  'commodity  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram') to  which  reference  la  made  In  aectlon 
4  of  thU  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
■Hall  provide  to  Stata  agendea  admin later- 
Ing  tbe  program,  for  each  of  the  fiacal  yeara 
1982  through  1986,  funda  appropriated  from 
tbe  general  fund  of  tbe  Treaaury  in  amotmta 
equal  to  the  admlnlatratlve  ooato  of  Stata 
and  local  agendea  in  operating  the  program. 
exeq>t  that  tbe  funda  provided  to  Stata 
agendea  each  flacal  year  may  not  exceed  16 
par  oantum  of  tbe  amount  appropriated  for 
tbe  provlalon  of  commodltlea  to  Stata  agen- 


TITLB  VI— POOD  STAMP  CASH-OUT  OP 

SSI  BEOIPIEMTS 

icooincATioir  or  casb-oot  STAixm 

Sac.  601.  Effective  July  1,  1981.  aectlon  V 
(d)  of  Public  Law  93-333  la  amwidud  to  read 
aa  followa: 

"(d)  Upon  the  requeat  of  a  Stata.  the 
Secntaiy  abaU  find,  for  purpoaea  of  the  pro- 
vlslona  apedfied  In  subsection  (c) .  that  the 
level  of  aucb  State's  supplementary  pay- 
menta  of  the  type  deacrlbed  in  1616(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  baa  been  apedficaUy 
Increaaed  for  any  month  after  June  1976  so 
aa  to  Indude  tbe  bonus  value  of  food  stamps 
if:  (1)  the  Secretary  has  found  that  such 
State's  aupplementary  paymenta  in  June 
1976  were  Increased  to  include  the  bonus 
value  of  food  stamps:  and  (3)  such  State 
continues  to  meet  the  requlremento  of  sec- 
tion 1618  of  such  Act  for  each  month  after 
June  1976  and  up  to  and  indudlng  the 
month  for  a^ilcb  the  Secretary  la  making 
the  determination.". 

DiPAancaMT  or  AoaajULTtiaa, 

OmcK  or  THS  SccaarAaT, 
WaaMngton.  D.C..  AprU  18. 19S1. 
Hon.  OaoacB  Bubb, 
Pratdemt  of  the  Senate, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Faaamairr :  Encloaed  for  the  con- 
aldeiatian  of  the  Ccmgress  is  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  aa  amended;  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973;  and  PX.  93-333.  Alao  encloaed  la  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analyala  explaining  the 
proTlatona  of  the  bUl. 

Tbe  bill  baa  six  titles.  Tbe  proTlalons  of 
Title  I  an  amendmenta  to  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1077,  aa  ^^nmmAmA  which  would  aaTC 
oTer  $13  billion  In  Plseal  Tear  1983  by  target- 
ing program  benefita  to  bouaebolds  moat  In 
need  ol  food  aasi stance.  Ilie  proTlatona  of 
Title  n  would  effect  other,  amaller  coat  reduc- 
tlona.  Title  m  would  make  management  and 
monitoring  ImproTementa  aa  weU  as  reduce 
expendlturea.  Title  IV  would  extend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  through  Placal  Tear  1965  with 
speeUlc  dollar  authorlaatlan  celllnga.  Title  V 
would  amend  several  provlalons  of  the  Agri- 
culture, and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
which  pertain  to  the  Commodity  DIatrtbutlon 
Pixigrama.  "Htle  VI  would  amend  PX.  93-333, 
a  atatuta  related  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  to 
avoid  a  potential  problem  with  Supplemental 
Security  Income  redplentt.  Summarlea  of 
theae  tlUea  follow. 

In  order  to  effect  program  aaTlnga.  the  pro- 
Tlahma  of  Title  I  would: 

Reduce  aUotmenta  for  bouaebolds  with 
children  eUglble  for  free  school  Itmches. 
Households  whose  children  are  on  q>eclal 
dleta  for  religious  or  medical  reaaons  or  who 
haTe  no  access  to  free  school  lunches  wotild 
be  exempt.  The  amount  of  the  reduction 
would  be  a  product  of  the  per  person,  per 
meal  Talue  of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  for  a  sU- 


peraon  botMehold,  the  number  of  children  m 
tbe  houaelu^  eligible  for  free  luncbea  to  a 
ipytrtmiim  of  four,  and  a  National  Averagie 
Number  of  Daya  attended  per  child.  Tbla 
procedure  would  aTOld  aucb  admlnlatratlTe 
oompleiltiea  aa  Terlfylng  acbool  attendanoa. 
Statea  would  haTe  some  flexibility  of  tbe 
mirthod*  of  prorating  the  reduction  otct  tbe 
scbocd  year.  SaTlnga  are  eatlmated  at  $533 
million  in  Flacal  Tear  1063. 

Repeal  the  pcoTlalon  of  PX.  96-349  wbidi 
atatea  that,  effectlTe  January  1,  1963,  tbe 
annual  January  1  adjuatmenta  in  the  Thrifty 
p^)Od  Plan  *"<<  standard  deduction  would  be 
based  on  both  actual  prlcea  through  Septem- 
ber and  projected  prices  through  December 
of  the  preceding  year.  Under  our  bUL  tbe 
Mljuatment  wotild  be  baaed  on  actual  prlcea 
through  the  previous  September.  Tbla  would 
save  an  estimated  $376  million  m  Placal  Tear 
ICM  and  ««*iii»r  miounta  m  auccaedlnn  yeaw. 
Eatabllsb  a  groea  mcome  ellgiblUty  cri- 
terion of  130  percent  of  the  poTerty  gulde- 
Unea.  A  groea  Income  limit  woidd  make  In- 
eligible higher  Income  bo\iseholds  who  now 
partldpate  because  their  deductions  put 
them  under  tbe  current  income  eligibility 
standard,  which  U  a  net  Inocme  flgure.  A 
net  income  flgiue  would  aUll  be  calculated 
to  determine  benefit  leTels.  Por  evamplr 
using  the  eligibility  standarda  effectlTe 
July  1.  1061.  a  family  of  four  could  partid- 
pate  under  the  preaent  program  wltb  an 
annual  income  of  nearly  $14,000.  TJila  pro- 
posal would  lower  that  to  about  $11,000.  We 
estimate  that  partldpatlon  wotild  be  re- 
duced by  53  percent  of  current  houaehcflda 
(or  a  aaTlnga  of  about  $373  mlllioo  In  Placal 
Year  1983. 

Eliminate  the  «"""»'  adjuatmenta  to  tbe 
standard  deduction  and  to  the  maxlmnm 
amount  aUowed  on  the  combined  dependent 
care/excess  shelter  expense  deduction.  These 
adjuatmenta  are  baaed  on  increaaea  in  tbe 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) .  Benefita  would 
continue  to  reflect  Inflation  since  tbe  groas 
income  ceUlng  and  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan 
would  be  indexed.  Savlnga  are  eatlmated  at 
about  $133  million  for  Placal  Tear  1082. 

Repeal  two  other  provisions  of  Public  Iaw 
96-349  that  wotild  Increaae  food  stamp  coata 
effecUve  In  Fiscal  Tear  1963.  PubUc  Law  9*- 
249  provides  for  a  separata  dependent  care 
deduction  of  up  to  $00  per  montb  for  par- 
tlclpanta who  Incur  dependent  care  ex- 
penses in  order  to  work-  PubUc  I*w  96-349 
also  expands  the  mf^'*^'  deduction  for  tbe 
elderly  and  disabled  by  including  the  ex- 
penaes  of  spouses  and  raising  the  amoimtof 
deductible  expenses  from  expenses  exceed- 
ing $35  a  month  to  expensea  exceeding  $2S  a 
month.  The  repeal  of  the  two  provlalons 
would  save  $60  million  in  Flacal  Tear  1063 
and  larger  amounta  in  succeeding  years. 

Beqtiire  uae  of  currently  optional  retro- 
specUve  accotmtlng  and  periodic  reporting 
systems.  Retrospective  accotmtlng  wotild 
tncieaae  the  acctiracy  of  food  stamp  aUot- 
menta  by  basing  them  on  known  Informa- 
tion. This  accotmtlng  method  wotild  be  tiaed 
to  compute  initial,  as  weU  as  ongoing  bene- 
fita for  aU  households,  except  migrant 
workers.  However,  the  Secretary  would  be 
given  authority  to  develop  a  method  to  sup- 
plement the  initial  benefita  for  thoae  houae- 
holds  for  whom  retrospective  acooimtlng. 
at  the  point  of  application,  would  catise  se- 
rtotis  hanlship.  This  stipplementatlon  psr- 
mlta  the  tise  of  retrospective  accotmtlng  to 
improve  the  acctuacy  of  eUglbUlty  <1«^™- 
natlons  without  imposing  a  waiting  P«riod 
on  thoae  botiaeholds  who  can  demonstrate 
a  genuine,  immediate  need. 

The  periodic  reporting  ayatem.  wliidi  re- 
qulrea  households  to  submit  rtyaiii  "Pf»^ 
of  thdr  clrcumstancea.  would  be  M«^ » 
update  food  stamp  benefita.  Houaeholds  wltb 
ewned  income:  housrtiolds  containing  po; 
tentlal  earners,  such  aa  indlvlduala  rc^stered 
for  wortt  or  recdvlng  «n«"P><»y?;^i5°S; 
pensatlon:  and  ptibUc  asalatanoe  booariiolda 
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r«qulr*d  to  file  a  parlodle  report  for  th*  Aid 
to  PunlllM  wtth  Dap«ndent  Chlldnn  Pro- 
gram  would  b*  rvqulrad  to  file  partodlc  re- 
porta.  Migrant  bouMbolds  would  be  exMnpt 
from  this  raqalmnant  and  would  instead  be 
raqulrad  to  raport  cbangM  in  thalr  etrcum- 
•tanoaa  aa  tbay  occur. 

Baeauaa  of  tba  coat  and  lead  tlma  raqulrad 
tor  davalopmant  and  inatallatlon  of  auto- 
mated auKMit.  there  would  be  no  net  sav- 
Inga  from  thla  propoaal  In  Flaeal  Tear  IMS. 
(Tlie  Flaeal  Tear  ISSS  coat  increaae  baa  been 
aobtowetad  in  eatlmatlng  orerall  mvlnga  from 
all  Title  I  proTlalana.)  Savlnga  In  Placal  Tear 
IMS  would  be  approximately  US  mlllloo  and 
la  FlMal  Tear  IQM.  tbe  flrat  year  of  full  Im- 
plamaBtatlon.  tbe  eavlnga  would  be  approzl- 


Tttla  n  woqM  affect  otber  coat  reductlona 
and  Btmpilfy  aome  State  admlnlatratlve  pro- 
cadtuaa.  Tbaaa  prorlatona  would  make  in- 
eligible tboaa  wbo  bave  aoceaa  to  otber 
■uuicaa  of  food  aaalatance.  and  would  re- 
foeua  tbe  program  on  home  food  aaalatance. 
Tot  example,  becauae  boarders  are  unable  to 
uaa  food  itampa  for  moat  of  tbelr  meala.  ttaey 
would  became  Ineligible.  Also  Ineligible 
would  be  raaldanta  of  drug  addict  and  aloo- 
boUo  treatment  centers,  group  homea  for 
the  bUnd  and  disabled,  and  shelters  for  bat- 
taiad  women  and  children.  Otber  proposals 
would  limit  apedal.  expedited  servtce  to  only 
the  moat  needy  households.  Finally.  Title  II 
would  replace  the  current  outreach  requlre- 
manta  with  a  requirement  that  State  agen- 
daa  InfoRB  appllcanta  and  participants  of 
their  rlgbta  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  This  should  help  re- 
duce 'T««tM»««*»i^«n«HT<g  And  deXay. 

Tba  prorlalons  of  Title  m  would  make 
ebangaa  to  Improve  admlntstrmtlon  In  sev- 
eral arsaa  of  tbe  program  and  save  approxi- 
mately 9130  million.  Several  aspects  of  funds 
management  would  be  changed  to  facilitate 
accountability  and  budgetary  procees.  To 
simplify  State  administration  and  prevent 
program  abuse,  children  living  with  parents 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  die  as  sep- 
arata households:  the  restoration  of  lost  ben- 
aflta  proTlalon  wotild  be  changed:  tbe  60- 
day  oontmuatlon  of  eligibility  for  houae- 
holda  which  relocate  would  be  eliminated. 
FIrma  wboae  primary  bualneaa  is  other  than 
food  aalea  would  no  longer  be  authorized  as 
retail  food  stores,  and  cash  change  would  be 
gtvan  only  where  purchases  exceed  ts.  The 
tiaaluient  of  income  and  resources  of  spon- 
aon  of  Immigrant  aliens  would  be  changed 
to  conform  to  treatment  in  related  programs. 
Saveral  other  technical  and  clarifying 
ctaaogaa  are  alao  propoaad  to  Improve  the 
program's  administration. 

Title  TV  would  extend  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  through  Fiscal  Tear  198S  with  tbe 
following  authorization  ceilings:  (10  billion 
for  naeal  Tear  1983:  tlO  3  billion  for  Fiscal 
Taar  1983:  tlO.3  bllUon  for  Fiscal  Tear  1984: 
and  810J1  bUUon  for  Fiscal  Tear  1985.  The 
autborlaatlon  celling  for  Fiscal  Tear  1981 
would  be  Increased  to  tlO  9  billion. 

TlUe  V  of  the  bill  would  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
to  extend  tbe  Secretary's  authority  to  pur- 
cbaae  and  dlatrlbute  commodities  for  various 
commodity  distribution  programs  and  extend 
the  authorisation  for  administrative  funds 
for  tbe  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram through  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  "nus  TlUe 
alao  provldca  Federal  penalties  for  fraudulent 
mlaoaa  of  commodities  donated  by  the  De- 
partmant  aa  well  as  other  technical  improve- 
menta. 

Title  VI  would  amend  P.L.  93-333.  a  law 
reUtad  to  the  Social  Seciulty  Act  The 
amendment  would  avoid  a  potential  shift  of 
alwga  number  of  Supplemental  Security  In- 
come redplento  to  tbe  Food  Stamp  Program 
bi  Oaltfomla.  wtth  an  attendant  increase  In 
— P»»><iHurea.  administrative  burden,  errors. 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  redpienu 


In  accordance  with  the  Prealdent's  Program 
for  Economic  Recovery,  this  Administration 
Is  committed  to  reducing  overall  Federal 
coats.  Including  Food  Stamp  Program  ex- 
penditures. Savings  from  thla  bill  would  be 
approximately  tl.5  billion  In  Flaeal  Tear 
1983.  AddlUonal  savings  of  tSlO  mUllon  will 
result  from  a  regulatory  change  which  will 
provide  a  half  rather  than  a  whole  month's 
allotment  to  households  which  apply  In  the 
last  half  of  the  month.  We  are  reviewing 
other  parta  of  current  Food  Stamp  Program 
Regulations  to  Identify  other  changes  which 
can  be  made  without  legislation  to  reduce 
program  ooats. 

Tbaae  changea  are  dealgned  to  have  mini- 
mal Impact  on  households  coiutltutlng  the 
moat  needy  segment  of  the  population.  They 
would  significantly  reduce  waate,  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  would  also  simplify  several  aapecta 
of  State  agency  adnUnlstratlon.  We  believe 
that  these  changes  would  help  eatabllsh  and 
maintain  public  support  for  a  needed  and 
beneficial  program.  To  enable  us  to  meet 
these  goals,  I  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  thla  bUl. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Mai»gement  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that   the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  in  accord  wtth  the  Pres- 
ident's program. 
Sincerely, 

JoRif  R.  Block. 

Sccnoir-sT-SccTioM  Axaltib 


— MAJOB  rOOO  STAMP  BCviaioMa 

RevitUnu  in  food  itamp  and  tchool  lunch 
iupltcate  beneflU 

Section  101  would  amend  Section  8  of  tbe 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  duplicate 
benefits  from  tbe  National  School  Lunch 
Program  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  Most 
households  with  school  age  children  who  are 
participating  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program  are 
eligible,  under  current  and  propoaed  rules,  for 
a  free  lunch  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program.  These  school  meals  are  Intended 
to  meet  one-third  of  a  student's  dally  nutri- 
tional needs.  For  studenta  wbo  receive  both 
food  stamps  and  free  school  meals,  the  Fed- 
eral government  partially  subsidizes  four 
rather  than  three  meals  each  school  day.  To 
eliminate  providing  duplicate  benefits,  food 
stamp  allotments  would  be  reduced  for 
households  with  students  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Section  101  would  also 
amend  Section  3  to  provide  a  definition  for 
school  age  child  as  those  household  members 
attending  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

To  establish  a  method  for  reducing  food 
stamp  tieneflta  without  a  severe  mcrease  In 
administrative  expense  and  burden,  a  na- 
tional formula  for  the  reduction  Is  essential. 
Tbe  formula  provided  by  Section  101  would 
simplify  the  administrative  process  by  avoid- 
ing the  need  for  verifying  school  attendance 
records  for  each  child  or  calculating  reduc- 
tions on  an  attendance  basis  which  would 
neceasltate  monthly  household  adjustments 
or  certification  on  a  monthly  basis  As  with 
all  general  formulas  applied  to  a  nationwide 
program,  some  Inequities  would  be  created. 
This  formula  would  reduce  benefits  for  all 
school  age  children  having  access  to  the  pro- 
gram regardless  of  the  actual  number  of  days 
the  child  was  In  school. 

The  use  of  the  standard  formula  for  re- 
ducing benefits  would  provide  a  reduction 
amount  which  could  be  divided  over  the 
household's  allotments  during  the  school 
year.  The  State  agency  would  determine  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  reduction  per  school 
age  child  by  prorating  the  per  school  year 
reduction  amount  evenly  over  the  total  num- 
ber of  months  In  the  school  year  or  In  pro- 
portion to  the  actual  number  of  school  days 
In  each  month  of  the  school  year  The  State 
could   require  the  method  of  proration  be 


standard  throxighout  the  state  or  delegate 
this  decision  to  each  local  office  based  on 
variations  In  school  calendars. 

The  formula  for  determining  tbe  reduc- 
tion contains  two  flgtirea.  The  first  la  the 
amount  equal  to  the  per  paraon,  per  meal 
value  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  for  a  house- 
hold consisting  of  six  pMrsons  in  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Use  of  a  partic- 
ular household  slae  would  avoid  the  oom- 
plexlty  of  having  to  compute  a  per  person, 
per  meal  factor  for  each  household  size  and 
applying  the  varying  amounts  on  a  caae-by- 
caae  baals.  The  six  person  household  slee  was 
choaen  because,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  this  re- 
duction, no  household  will  be  aaaumed  to 
have  more  than  four  school  age  children  par- 
ticipating In  the  school  lunch  program  and 
each  household  Is  assumed  to  have  two  other 
members.  Also,  use  of  the  six  person  hovise- 
hold  assures  that  a  large  family  will  not  have 
a  greater  deduction  amount  than  their  aver- 
age per  person,  per  meal  benefit. 

The  second  factor  in  the  formula  Is  the 
National  Average  Number  of  Days  Attended. 
This  figure  Is  published  and  revised  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Al- 
ready included  In  this  figure  Is  the  average 
school  year  length  and  absentee  rate.  Again, 
use  of  a  national  average  would  avoid  each 
State  and  locality  having  to  compute  tbe  re- 
duction amount  based  on  circumstances 
pectillar  to  that  locale,  smce  the  average 
child  does  not  attend  summer  school,  no  re- 
duction would  be  made  for  free  meals  avail- 
able In  schools  or  other  programs  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  formula  glvea  a  school  year  per  person 
reduction  amount.  This  aax>unt  would  be 
prorated  aoroas  months  In  a  school  year 
by  the  State  and  then,  on  a  oase-by-oaae 
basis,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  house- 
hold members  attending  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school,  not  to  exceed  four.  All  house- 
hold members  would  be  counted  as  partici- 
pating If  they  are  of  school  age  (between  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen)  or  known  to  be 
attending  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  The  definition  of  school  age  child 
was  developed  to  specifically  exclude  chil- 
dren participating  In  day  care  programs. 
Ttie  only  exceptions  to  school  luncdi  adjust- 
ment factor  would  be  for  members  who  can 
demonstrate  that  they  are  not  participating 
In  the  school  lunch  program  because  at 
religious  or  medical/dietary  reaaons,  be- 
cause the  school  or  school  session  which 
they  attend  does  not  offer  tbe  school  lunch 
program,  or  becauae  of  other  exceptions  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Requiring  the 
household  to  prove  that  it  qualifies  for  one 
of  the  exceptions  Is  not  an  unreasonable 
burden  aa  documentation  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  school  officials,  their  physicians 
or  other  sources.  The  cap  of  four  participat- 
ing household  members  would  balance  the 
Government's  need  to  reduce  duplicate  bene- 
fits with  that  of  alleviating  hardship  caused 
to  large  families. 

As  this  propoaal  would  be  Implemented 
for  the  1981  school  year,  the  reduction 
amount  would  be  as  follows  for  households 
with  members  attending  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  per  person,  per  meal 
value  for  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  In  1981  for 
a  household  consisting  of  six  persons  Is  t.60. 
The  National  Average  Number  of  Days  At- 
tended Is  101.1  days  per  year  per  student. 
Thus,  the  actual  reduction  amount  is  $97.  In 
a  State  opting  to  divide  this  amount  evenly 
over  a  ten-month  school  year,  the  per  person, 
per  meal  monthly  reduction  would  be  810. 
Thus,  In  1981  a  household  with  one  member 
In  school  would  have  its  monthly  allotn>ent 
reduced  by  810  and  a  household  with  four  or 
more  members  in  school  would  have  the 
maximum  reduction  of  840  a  month  over  the 
10-month  school  year.  The  estimate  of  the 
per  person,  per  meal  value  for  the  Thrifty 
Food  Plan  in  1983  for  a  bousriwld  oonalaUng 
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of  six  peraoas  is  $.67.  The  National  Avaraga 
Number  of  Days  Attended  is  anticipated  to 
remain  the  same,  so  that  the  annual  reduc- 
tion amount  would  be  8108,  In  a  SUte  opting 
to  divide  the  reduction  amount  evenly  over 
a  ten-month  school  year,  the  household  with 
one  member  in  school  wotUd  have  tbelr 
monthly  allotment  reduced  by  $11  and.  a 
household  with  four  or  more  members  In 
school  would  have  a  maximum  reduction  of 

$44, 

It  would  be  advantageoua  to  Implement 
this  amendment  as  quickly  aa  poaslble.  pref- 
erably with  the  beglimlng  of  the  1B81  acbool 
year.  In  proposing  this  amendment.  It  la 
realized  that  the  reduction  of  benefits  for 
households  with  school  age  children  may  In 
a  few  cases  reduce  the  value  of  some  bouae- 
holds'  allotments  to  $0,  including  one  or  two 
person  households  that  normally  receive  a 
$10  minimum  allotment. 

If  Implemented  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1981  school  year,  estimated  savings  would 
be  $S22  million  for  Fiscal  Taar  1983  and 
$SS8  oUlllon  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  Thla 
amendment  would  affect  in  an  average  school 
nv>nth  about  36  percent  of  households  ctir- 
rently  on  the  program  (^>proxlmately  2£ 
million  households) . 

Section  101  would  also  amend  Section  8 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  provide 
annual  reports  to  Congress  on  the  effect  on 
food  stamp  participation  and  coat  of  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement. 
The  food  stamp  purchase  requirement  waa 
eliminated  in  all  States  by  January  1,  1979 
and  therefore  the  reporting  requirement  la 
no  longer  necessary. 

Adjuatment  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 

Section  lOB  would  amend  Section  3  of  tbe 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  base  annual  ad- 
justments la  the  coat  of  tbe  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  on  data  obtained  from  a  twelve-month 
period  endiog  each  preceding  September  30. 
P.L.  96-349  required  that,  as  of  January  1. 
1983.  the  annual  adjustments  be  based  on 
data  refiectlng  the  period  through  the  pre- 
ceding December  31.  The  Congress  believed 
this  change  would  make  food  stamp  benefit 
levels  closer  to  expected  changes  In  food 
prices  when  an  annual  adjustment  replaced 
the  formei  semi-annual  adjustment.  In  so 
doing,  however,  P.L.  96-349  required  the  Sec- 
retary to  project  three  months  of  estimated 
data  (October  l-December  31).  It  Is  difficult 
to  forecast  food  price  changes.  Other  pro- 
grams. Social  Security  for  example,  that 
make  Indexed  payments  to  Individuals  rely 
on  actual  data  with  a  lag  ao  that  adminis- 
trative actions  can  be  taken  to  deliver  new 
benefit  levels  rather  than  estimating  future 
price  levels.  Using  the  same  procedures  by 
deleting  tbe  three-month  projection  will  also 
result  in  oonsiderable  savings.  Estimated 
savings  would  be  $375  million  In  nscal  Tear 
1983  and  smaller  amounts  In  succeeding 
years.  (Not  all  of  these  savings  would  result 
from  the  proposed  change  In  the  method  of 
adjusting  tbe  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 
Part  of  It.  $16  million,  would  result  from 
the  same  change  applied  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  standard  deduction.  Under  the  De- 
partment's propoaal,  this  change  would  not 
be  Implemented,  since  Section  104  would 
eliminate  any  adjustment  of  the  standard 
deduction.  Nonetheless,  there  Is  a  real  sav- 
ings which  Is  not  accounted  for  elsewhere, 
and  so  it  is  included  In  tbe  figure  of  $375 
million  Just  cited.) 

GTOS3  income  eligibility  standard 
Section  103  would  amend  section  5  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  restrict  program 
eligibility  to  households  with  gross  monthly 
Income  (the  households'  total  income  leas 
only  the  excduslons  specified  In  Section  5(d) 
of  the  Act)  at  or  below  130  percent  of  the 
poverty  line.  Other  relevant  sections  of  the 
Act   which   will   require   technical   amend- 


menta  as  a  result  of  this  proposed  change 
would  also  be  amended.  Currently,  program 
eligibility  Is  based  on  the  household's  net 
monthly  Income  which  is  determined  by  ap- 
plying a  series  of  deductions  to  the  house- 
hold's nonexcludable  gross  monthly  Income. 
After  calculations,  the  net  figure  is  compared 
to  the  Income  eligibility  standard  for  that 
household  size.  The  eligibility  standard  Is 
baaed  on  the  aimual  nonfarm  income  pov- 
erty guideline.  Under  this  proposed  change, 
tbe  current  procedure  of  using  net  monthly 
Inccune  to  determine  tbe  benefit  level  would 
remain  the  same. 

This  proposed  change  serves  to  target  pro- 
gram benefits  to  those  who  are  most  in  need 
and.  In  terms  of  the  present  law,  to  those 
whose  Incomes  are  determined  to  be  a  sub- 
stantial limiting  factor  In  permlttmg  them 
to  obtain  a  more  nutritious  diet.  House- 
holds with  high  gross  Income  who  pyramid 
deductions  and  are  currently  eligible  only 
as  a  result  of  low  net  income  would  be  elim- 
inated. High  income  households  or  house- 
holds with  higher  living  standards  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  take  disproportionate 
advantage  of  the  deductions  to  gain  eligi- 
bility. Further,  the  use  of  a  gross  Income 
eligibility  standard  would  help  to  lessen  the 
administrative  burden  on  a  State  agency  by 
decreasing  the  frequency  of  performing  the 
deduction  calculations. 

This  proposed  change  sets  the  eligibility 
standard  at  130  percent,  not  100  percent,  of 
the  poverty  line.  At  130  percent,  the  tacome 
eligibility  standard  for  each  household  size 
would  be  as  follows  If  tbe  change  Is  imple- 
mented'July  1.  1981-June  30,  1983: 

Maximum  gross  Income 


Annual 


Monthly 


Household  slse: 

1 $5,603  $467 

a 7.397  616 

5  9, 191  766 

4 10.986  916 

6 13,779  1,065 

6  14,673  1.314 

7 16,3«7  1.364 

• 18.161  1.513 


It  Is  estimated  that  this  proposed  change 
would  reduce  tbe  niunber  of  participating 
households  by  5.5  percent  and  would  not  af- 
fect benefits  for  remaining  households,  ani- 
mated savings  from  the  proposed  change  are 
$373  mUlion  in  Fiscal  Tear  1983  and  $383 
million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1983. 

Adfuxtments  of  deduction* 

Section  104  would  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  eliminate  the  in- 
dexing of  tbe  standard  deduction  and  tbe 
dependent  care/exceas  shelter  expense  de- 
duction cap,  and  "freeze"  them  at  their  cur- 
rent amounts.  Presently,  both  deductions  are 
indexed  with  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(CPI);  the  standard  deduction  is  based  on 
the  CPI  for  all  items  less  food,  while  the  de- 
pendent care/shelter  expense  cap  is  Indexed 
by  the  C:PI  for  shelter,  fuel  and  utlllUes.  Both 
Indexes- are  heavily  infiuenced  by  homeown- 
ershlp  coats.  During  1980,  over  30%  of  the 
CPI  for  all  items  less  food  consisted  of  home- 
ownerahlp  costs,  while  these  identical  costs 
totaled  67%  of  the  CPI  for  shelter,  fuel  and 
utilities.  In  general,  these  particular  deduc- 
tions serve  as  a  mechanism  for  using  tbe  pro- 
gram to  indirectly  subsidize  consumption  of 
these  other  items.  We  believe  tbe  program's 
subsidy  should  be  targeted  to  tbe  greatest 
extent  possible  on  food,  not  non-food  items. 

There  would  be  minimal  adverse  effects  on 
food  stamp  households  by  mandating  that 
the  standard  deduction  remain  at  $85  and 
the  dependent  care /excess  shelter  expense 
cap  be  constant  at  $115  for  the  48  States  and 
the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia.  Moreover,  deduc- 


tions would  no  longer  impact  on  eligibility 
because  a  groas  rather  than  a  net  Income 
teat  is  also  being  proposed.  Even  though  the 
standard  deduction  and  the  dependent  care 
shciter  expense  cap  would  be  stable,  bene- 
fits would  continue  to  change  in  accordance 
with  the  irxflatlon  rate  since  the  gross  Income 
celling  as  well  as  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
would  be  annually  Indexed. 

This  amendment  would  result  in  budgetary 
savings  of  $123  mUllon  m  Fiscal  Tear  1983 
and  $353  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1988. 
Aepeal  of  increases  in  deduction* 

Section  105  would  repeal  two  tncreaaes  m 
deductions  that  were  enacted  into  law  by 
PX.  96-349  and  that  are  scheduled  to  take 
effect  in  Fiscal  Tear  1982.  The  provision 
creating  a  separate  dependent  care  deduction 
up  to  $90  per  month  (or  $1,080  annually) 
which  would  add  administrative  complexities 
to  the  program  would  be  repealed.  The  pro- 
vision providing  that  elderly  and  disabled 
persons'  medical  expenses  m  excess  of  $35  a 
month  be  deducted  (rather  than  medical  ex- 
penses over  $35  per  month,  as  is  currently 
the  case)  would  be  repealed,  along  with 
another  new  deduction  from  gross  Income  for 
medical  expenses  from  spouses  who  are  not 
themselves  elderly  or  disabled.  The  deduc- 
tion for  medical  expenses  over  $35  a  month 
for  elderly  and  disabled  persons,  as  originally 
established  by  Pi.  96-58  in  1979.  would  re- 
main imchanged.  Section  105  would  result 
In  savings  of  $60  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  19n 
and  higher  savings  in  following  yeara. 
Retrospective  accounting 

Section  106  would  amend  Section  5  of  tbe 
FVXMl  Stanq>  Act  of  1977  to  require  aU  Stete 
agenclea  to  determine  ongoing  ellglblUty 
and  compute  allotments  of  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram participants  acoordmg  to  retroapecUve 
accounting.  Currently,  the  Act  permits  State 
agendea  to  chooae  between  a  prospective, 
anticipatory  system  and  a  retrospective  sys- 
tem which  reflects  actual  eventa.  While  the 
Department  wlU  be  publlahlng  flnal  regula- 
tions for  food  stamp  retrospective  account- 
ing, the  system  is  in  place  at  State  option  for 
the  Aid  to  PamiUes  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
Program.  The  advantages  of  the  system  lie  In 
the  more  accurate  computations  of  houae- 
holds'  food  stamp  allotments  and  In  tbe 
budgetary  savings  which  would  result.  All 
State  agencies  would  have  to  Implement 
retro^>ectlv»  accounting  by  October  1,  19a. 
This  long  Implementation  period  is  required 
by  the  demands  on  data  processing  which 
this  Section  and  the  reUted  Section  on 
monthly  reporting  place  on  State  agencies. 

This  Section  would  require  State  agencies 
to  use  retrospective  accounting  when  com- 
puting benefits  for  both  applicants  and  re- 
cipients. Using  the  same  basic  system  for 
both  groups  would  simplify  the  certification 
procedure  and  eliminate  tbe  need  for  a 
transition  between  the  two  systems  for  each 
household.  This  transition  would  likely  be 
confusing  for  households  and  State  agendea 
alike,  and  could  contribute  to  errors.  How- 
ever, it  U  recognised  that  the  strict  use  of 
retrospective  accounting  for  appUcanU 
might  Impoae  a  waiting  period  of  up  to  three 
months  before  losa  of  income  would  be  rec- 
ognized. Therefore,  this  SecUon  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  devise  a  system  to 
avoid  imposing  a  serious  hardship  on  appli- 
cants which  have  experienced  sudden  loaMS 
of  mcome.  Under  this  system.  retro^>ectlv«ly 
determined  beneflU  would  be  supplemented 
during  the  Initial  iiu>nth  or  months  o(  aome 
households'  ellglbUlty.  However,  the  system 
would  not  permit  households  experiencing 
only  a  temporary  decline  in  income  to  take 
advantage  of  the  program,  as  ctuxent  pro- 
spective income  rules  allow.  It  would  alao 
ban  from  supplementation  thoae  bouatiiolds 
which  contributed  to  tbelr  own  Income  de- 
cline by  quitting  a  job  without  good  cause, 
going  on  strike,  or  stiffertng  a  loas  of  welfare 
payments  for  past  Infractions. 
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Tim  eumnt  Act  raqolns  nuxllflcAtlon  of 
tlM  rttroapaetttr*  acoounUaf  8ytt«m  when  k 
booMboM  •iMtdmly  Iomm  income  or  gains  » 
n«w  HMmbcr.  Tbls  Section  wouJd  •lUnlnete 
th*t  modlfleatlon.  Under  the  eupplement*! 
•ystem  prertoualy  propoeed  by  the  Depart - 
mmt.  bouaebotds  would  be  entitled  to 
blgber  benefit*  m  soon  s«  their  incomes 
dropped.  Boweyer,  since  the  converse  wss 
not  true,  households  whose  incomes  rose 
would  not  necessarily  recetye  reduced  bene- 
fits until  several  month*  after  the  Increase 
In  InooBM.  Blmlnatlng  payment*  In  these 
circumstances  would  not  only  reduce  the 
cost  of  food  stamp  benefits,  but  would  also 
eliminate  an  administratively  confusing 
procedure.  It  Is  fully  expected  that  State 
agencies  would  rapidly  take  changed  cir- 
cumstances Into  account  by  minimizing  the 
time  between  a  houaebold's  reporting  and  Its 
receipt  of  food  stamps. 

Section  106  would  also  require  State 
agendee  to  apply  retrospective  accounting 
to  all  participating  food  stamp  households 
except  for  those  of  migrant  farmworkers.  It 
la  propoeed  that  the  exception  for  migrant 
faimwui Iters  would  be  retained  for  two  rea- 
son*. PIrst,  the  mobility  of  migrant  farm- 
workers makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  verify 
their  Income  and  circumstances  from  a  past 
period  when  they  were  not  residing  In  the 
project  area.  Second,  as  discussed  in  the  next 
Section,  their  circumstances  make  It  prac- 
tically Impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  a 
monthly  reporting  requirement.  Therefore. 
to  avoid  the  complications  and  errors  of  a 
retrospective  accounting  system  for  mi- 
grants, the  law  would  permit  them  to  be 
certified  imder  a  prospective  system. 

TlM  current  legislative  provision  of  a  one 
month  accounting  period  would  be  retained. 
One  month  doe*  not  impose  an  undue  hard- 
ship^ bottstitolda,  yet  does  attain  the  goals 
of  retitMpectlve  accounting.  As  current  leg- 
islation requires,  the  Secretary  wiu  consult 
with  the  Seeretary  at  Health  and  HuuMn 
Semoas  in  developing  regulation*  in  the  araa 
of  leaUuapeuUve  accounting. 

Prriodie  rtporting 

Section  107  would  also  amend  Section  S  of 
the  Food  8tan4>  Act  of  1977  to  account  for 
the  nationwide  implemmtatlon  of  retroepec- 
ttve  accounting.  As  explained  In  SecUon  I0«. 
all  households  except  migrant  farmworken 
would  be  placed  on  retioq>ectlve  accounting 
by  OetolMr  1.  1983. 

CurranUy,  the  Act  does  not  specify  which 
households  muat  submit  periodic  reports  and 
wMch  are  not  required  to  do  so.  It  is  propoeed 
that  all  households  with  earnings  be  re- 
quired to  report  monthly.  Stich  frequent  re- 
porttng  of  this  key.  often  changeable  factor 
of  eligibility  would  result  in  more  accurate 
benefit  determinations.  In  addition,  potential 
earners,  such  a*  Individual*  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation  or  those  required  to 
register  for  work,  must  file  monthly  report* 
to  facilitate  prompt  reporting  of  any  change 
In  their  Job  status.  It  is  also  propoeed  that 
migrant  farmworker  households  would  not 
be  required  to  submit  periodic  reports  These 
households,  by  virtue  of  their  mobility,  make 
a  system  of  notlcee  and  reports  an  imprac- 
tloal  one.  Instead,  migrants  would  report 
changes  in  their  circumstances  se  they  occur. 
Other  houaebolds.  such  as  tboae  oonslsUng 
of  eidetly  and  disabled  members,  would  re- 
port according  to  the  sdiedule  SUte  agencies 
eooalder  to  be  most  effective  in  Issuing  accu- 
rate, timely  benefito.  To  maintain  consistency 
with  reporting  requlremento  under  Title  IV-A 
of  the  Sodal  Security  Act.  all  public  saslst- 
anoetwuseholds  which  must  file  periodic 
report*  must  do  ao  for  food  stamp  purpose* 


Section  107  would  also  amend  Section  8  to 
•«oominoda*e  the  operational  requirements 
of  the  rstruspectlve  accounting  and  periodic 
rsportlng  systems. 

It  Is  probable  that  under  periodic  report- 
tag  some  houstfMlda  will  not  file  the  re- 


quired report*  and  that  reporta  from  other 
houaehold*  will  go  aetray.  It  is  proposed  that 
for  whatever  reason  a  State  agency  doe*  not 
have  a  household's  report,  to  receive  the  ben- 
efits which  the  miMing  report  would  have 
generated,  the  household  would  have  to  sub- 
mit or  resubmit  the  report.  Currently  a 
household  which  objecu  to  a  State  agency 
action,  such  as  a  reduction  or  termination  of 
benefiu.  can  request  a  fair  hearing.  Under 
periodic  reporting  such  a  hearing  is  pointlsss 
since  the  issue  is  not  the  correctness  at 
benefiu  but  the  lack  of  the  information  on 
which  benefiu  could  be  based.  Therefore.  It 
i*  the  inunt  of  thl*  SecUon  that  a  houae- 
hold  would  not  be  granted  a  hearing  for 
such  action.  Consequently,  regulations  would 
provide  that  households  which  timely  file 
mlsalng  reporu.  if  otherwise  ellglMe,  will  re- 
ceive unlnUrrupted  benefiu. 

This  Section  would  require  State  agencies 
to  use  retrospective  accounting  in  the  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  and  the  computation 
of  benefiu.  Thus,  a  household  would  be  eli- 
gible based  upon  the  income  and  household 
composition  In  a  previous  month.  There  are, 
however,  reasons  for  determining  ellglbUlty 
proepectlvely. 

Households  who  report  Information  which 
makes  them  ineligible  would  not  remain 
in  need  of  food  stamps.  If  a  system  could  be 
devised  to  Uke  their  changed  clrcumsUnce* 
into  account,  program  costs  would  be  low- 
ered. The  principal  difficulty  in  u*lng  a  pro- 
spective determination  of  eligibility  is  that 
it  would  require  two  reporting  systems  for 
handling  the  same  cases.  Rather  than  pro- 
posing legislation  which  would  require  such 
a  prospective  determination,  the  Secretary 
is  seeking  authorization  to  Implement  It  If 
a  feasible  system  can  be  devised. 

This  section  would  also  amend  Section  3 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  Currently  the 
Act  places  a  limit  of  twelve  months  on  the 
length  of  a  certiflcation  period.  Limited  cer- 
tification periods  guarantee  that  a  houae- 
hold  would  periodically  Inform  a  SUte 
agency  of  iU  household  circumstances.  Sec- 
tion 107  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
waive  this  maximum  for  households  who  file 
periodic  reporU.  This  waiver  would  be  done 
for  three  reasons.  First,  by  filing  regular 
reporu.  a  household  would  be  providing 
much  of  the  information  which  the  certifi- 
cation procedure  would  gather.  Second,  al- 
lowing longer  certiflcation  periods  woxild 
make  the  Food  Stamp  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  Programs  more 
consistent  and  their  administration  simpler. 
Third,  the  waiver  would  facUlUU  the  proc- 
essing of  certain  food  stamp  households 
jointly  with  actions  on  their  Supplemental 
Security  Income  recertlflcatlons. 

It  is  assumed  that  ten  States  could  Imple- 
ment Sections  108  and  107.  that  half  of  the 
remaining  States  would  begin  ImplemenU- 
tion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  and  that  all  States 
will  have  Implemented  these  Sections  by  the 
end  of  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  Because  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  Imple- 
menting these  Sections,  their  Implemenu- 
tlon  will  cost  tas.S  million  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1983  (17  million  in  benefit  savings,  but  (30.5 
million  in  administrative  cosU) .  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1983  net  savings  will  l)e  about  839  mil- 
lion and  In  Fiscal  Tear  1984.  the  first  year  of 
full  implementation,  savings  would  be  about 
•283  million.  All  State  agencies  would  have 
to  implement  these  Sections  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Tear  1983. 

Kgeetive  date 

Section  108  would  provide  for  effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  in  Title  I  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  orderly  ImplemenUtion. 

TTTLS  n— OTHXa  rOOD  STAMT  kKvuioir* 

Boarden 

Section  901  would  amend  Section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  exclude  all  board- 


ers from  partldpatton  In  the  program. 
Currently,  those  Individual*  for  whom  lodg- 
ing and  meal*  are  fumlahed  in  return  for 
monetary  compenaatlon,  who  are  not  real- 
denU  of  commercial  boarding  houses,  are 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  while  resldenU  of  commercial 
boarding  houses  are  not.  Tbls  group  of 
boarders  was  allowed  to  participate  baaed  on 
the  assumption  that  not  all  of  their  meal* 
would  be  provided  by  the  houeehold*  with 
whom  they  reelde. 

By  allowing  eligibility  for  thU  parUciUar 
cla**  of  boarders,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
program  abuse  occurs  as  a  result  of  making 
it  advantageous  for  one  large  household  to 
apply  as  many  smaller  ones.  Since  economies 
of  scale  provide  small  (1.  3.  or  3  persons) 
households  more  food  stamps  per  person 
than  larger  households  and  since  each  house- 
hold, regardless  of  sice,  receives  the  same 
standard  deduction  and  separate  dependent 
care/excess  shelter  deduction  cap.  the  option 
of  large  households  fragmenting  Into  sepa- 
rate "broader"  status  households  may  be 
encouraged  by  present  policy. 

A  noncommercial  boarding  house  does  not 
provide  a  more  legitimate  outlet  for  food 
stamps  than  does  a  conunerdal  boarding 
house,  as  a  resident  may  not  use  food  stamps 
to  purchase  meals  from  either.  Thus,  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  noncommer- 
cial and  commercial  boarders.  Prohibiting 
boarders  In  noncommercial  boarding  house* 
from  participation  would  be  consistent  with 
the  intent  to  prohibit  boarders  in  com- 
mercial boarding  houses  from  participation 
and  would  serve  to  simplify  administration 
of  this  provision. 

In  addition,  program  cosU  would  be  re- 
duced an  estimated  860  million  In  Flacal 
Tear  1983. 

InftitutUm* 

Section  203  would  amend  Sections  3,  8 
and  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
eliminate  from  the  program  residenu  of  drug 
addict  and  alcoholic  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs.  resldenU  of  group  living 
arrangemenu  for  the  blind  and  disabled,  and 
resldenU  of  shelters  for  battered  women  and 
children.  In  Section  3.  the  definitions  of 
"drug  addiction  or  alcoholic  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program"  would  be  deleted. 
Also.  "food",  "household"  and  "retail  food 
store"  would  be  redefined  for  purpoeea  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Section  8  would 
be  amended  to  eliminate  the  work  registra- 
tion exemption  allowed  for  resldenU  of  drug 
addiction  and  alcoholic  treatment  programs. 
Section  10  would  be  changed  to  eliminate 
the  redemption  of  food  stamps  by  institu- 
tion*. 

The  definition  of  thoae  eligible  for  food 
stamps  has  expanded  over  the  years  moving 
from  families  and  households  to  include 
groups  of  people  residing  in  Institutions.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  indirect  subsidies  for 
institutions.  The  purposes  or  effectiveness  of 
the  various  institutions  are  not  being  dis- 
puted. We  merely  seek  to  point  out  that 
over  time  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been 
looked  to  as  an  additional  source  of  fxinds 
for  these  institutions.  If  additional  funds 
are  necessary  for  these  Institutions  and  their 
resldenU.  such  fiscal  relief  should  come 
through  their  own  funding  channels. 

Making  these  resldenU  of  Institutions  ta- 
ellglble  would  restore  equity  to  the  program's 
treatment  of  all  residents  of  institutions. 
Further,  administrative  burdens  to  certifica- 
tion offices  in  establishing  eligibility.  Includ- 
ing verifying  residence,  would  be  eliminated. 

Also  eliminated  would  be  the  opportunity 
for  abuse  by  the  Institutions  which  serve  as 
authorized  representatives  for.  and  control 
the  food  stamps  of.  the  residents,  most  of 
whom  are  present  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Finally,  the  proposed  change  would  reduce 
program  coeU  an  estimated  813  million  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1983. 
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gnern  a—itanee/ excluded  paifmtmU  of 
other  program* 

Section  303  would  amend  Section  6  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  an  In- 
come exclusion  for  only  Federal  energy  as- 
sistance paymenU  or  allowance*.  Currently 
the  Act  also  provides  an  exclusion  for  State 
and  local  energy  assistance  payment*.  This 
Section  would  also  specify  that  paymentt 
made  under  other  program*  must  be  desig- 
nated for  excltialon  tmder  another  Federal 
law  In  order  to  be  exduded  as  income  for 
food^tamp  purpoae*.  Current  leglelaUon  doe* 
not  restrict  such  exclusion*  to  Federal  stat- 
ute*. In  restricting  Inoctne  exclusions  In  gen- 
eral to  those  in  Federal  statutes,  we  would 
prevent  any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  from 
modifying  naUooal  ellglbUlty  and  benefit 
standard*. 

Federal  energy  assistance  payments  are 
provided  In  recognition  of  the  burden  plaoad 
on  low-income  households  by  rapidly  In- 
creasing energy  cosU.  When  the  Income  ex- 
clusion was  added  by  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendmente  of  1980,  State  and  local  energy 
aaalaUnce  paymenU  were  alao  excluded  on 
the  basis  that  they  were  being  provided  for 
the  same  purpose  a*  Federal  payments. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
provision  for  excluding  State  and  local  pay- 
menU is  subject  to  manipulation  which  re- 
sulU  in  State  and  local  govemmenU  shifting 
coeU  they  h*ve  traditionally  borne  to  the 
Federal  government.  A*  an  example,  aome 
SUte*  are  currently  designating  a  portion  of 
their  publie  assistance  (PA)  granU  as  energy 
assistance  paymenU  which  In  turn  increases 
cerUln  households'  food  stamp  benefit  levels. 
This  increase  resulU  because  the  PA  payment 
designated  for  energy  assistance  is  excluded 
from  consideration  as  Income  for  food  stamp 
purpoaes.  Thus,  the  SUte  does  not  provide 
an  Increase  in  the  PA  payment  and  may  In 
fact  effectuate  a  decrease,  knowing  that  the 
loss  wUl  be  compensated,  at  least  In  part,  tj 
the  Increase  ta  food  stamps.  Eliminating  the 
Income  exclusion  for  State  and  local  energy 
aaslatanee  paymenU  would  resolve  thl*  prob- 
lem and  curtail  the  additional  and  unintend- 
ed drain  on  program  fund*. 

Hou*ehold*  who  have  high  shelter  expenses 
may  have  a  portion  of  these  cosU  deducted 
If  they  qualify  for  an  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction  which  partially  offseU  counting 
this  additional  income.  Households  receiving 
Federal  paymenU  (or  assistance  which  Is 
truly  intended  to  aid  the  houaehold  In  meet- 
ing energy  coeU)  will  not  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Outreach 

Section  S04  would  ammd  Section  n  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1B77  to  delete  the 
mandatory  requirement  for  varlou*  outreach 
activities  and  to  Inatead  refocus  these  ac- 
tivities on  Informing  appUcante  and  parUcl- 
panu  of  their  rlghu  and  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

In  the  last  two  fiscal  year*.  State  agencies 
have  spent  more  than  817  million  on  outreach 
activities.  These  activities  have  been  directed 
to  Inform  low-Income  households  of  the 
benefiu  and  availability  of  the  program.  In 
the  past  few  years.  State  agencies  have  devel- 
oped a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  distributing 
Information  about  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Despite  this  continued  investment  of  time 
and  money,  economic  fluctuations  continue 
to  be  the  most  significant  cause  for  Increased 
participation  rather  than  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  outreach  activities. 

The  proposed  change  would  remove  the  re- 
quirement for  outreach  to  nonpartlclpants. 
but  it  would  mandate  Instead  that  State 
agencies  advise  applying  or  partldnatlng 
households  of  their  rtghU  and  responsibilities 
under  the  program.  Such  a  requirement 
should  helo  reduce  client  error*  caused  by 
misunderstandings  or  delay*  In  compliance. 

The  above  mentioned  changes  do  not  pro- 
hibit Federal  reimbursement  to  State  agen- 


das for  the  administrative  cosU  of  their  out- 
reach programs,  and,  thus,  any  or  all  State 
agencies  which  desire  to  continue  at  their 
present  level  of  outreach  activity  may  choose 
to  do  so  without  any  negaUve  effect  on  this 
Federal  funding. 

Expedited  service 

Section  SOS  would  amend  Section  11  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  expedited 
service  to  households  with  860  or  less  in  non- 
excluded  gross  Income  rather  than  to  house- 
holds with  no  net  income  as  the  Act  ctir- 
rently  requires.  Under  the  current  provision, 
various  deductions  are  applied  to  the  house- 
hold's gross  Income  to  determine  net  income 
before  determining  eligibility  for  expedited 
service.  Deductions  result  In  some  house- 
holds which  actually  have  available  Income 
(households  which  may  not  actually  be  in 
Immediate  need)  being  provided  with  ex- 
pedited service.  Allowing  the  household  860 
In  groe*  income  acknowledges  that  the  house- 
hold will  likely  need  money  to  meet  other 
immediate  expenses  and  continue  to  func- 
tion dally,  money  which  could  not  be  di- 
verted to  purchasing  food  without  placing  an 
undue  and  undesired  hardship  on  the  house- 
hold. For  example,  setting  a  860  limit  would 
allow  the  household  to  meet  such  expenses 
as  transportation  to  seek  employment.  An 
amount  of  850  applied  equally  to  all  house- 
hold* for  determining  eligibility  for  ex- 
pedited service  would  not  result  in  the  cur- 
rent problem  of  a  household  with  suffldent 
Income  to  purchase  food  and  meet  other  ex- 
penses receiving  expedited  service. 

Further,  requiring  that  the  State  agency 
determine  net  income  before  providing  ex- 
pedited service  would  complicate  the  proce- 
dure and  increase  the  likelihood  of  error. 
A  gross  Income  test  of  860  for  expedited  serv- 
ice Is  consistent  with  the  provision  of  Section 
103  of  this  bill  which  would  change  the  gen- 
eral Income  eligibility  test  from  a  net  income 
test  to  a  gross  income  test  and  would  there- 
fore help  to  ease  administration  of  the  ex- 
pedited service  provision. 

Section  205  would  also  clarify  that  the 
change  from  a  net  Income  test  to  a  gross 
IncMne  test  of  850  would  not  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  establishing  through  regula- 
tion additional  screens  or  criteria  to  be  used 
In  evaluating  eligibility  for  expedited  service. 
Such  t^^tMnmmi  criteria  might  Indude  a 
check  on  liquid  resources  or  a  check  on  the 
household's  immediate  access  to  food.  En- 
suring the  Secretary's  option  to  establish 
additional  criteria  would  provide  the  fiexlbll- 
Ity  necessary  to  further  guarantee  that  only 
households  in  Immediate  need  receive  ex- 
pedited service. 

Effective  date 

Section   206   would   provide   for   effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  in  Title  n  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  taklng^nto  account 
the  need  for  orderly  implementation. 
TTn.E  m — iMPaovmc   administrative  paoce- 

DOaXS    POB    THE    VOOD    STAMP    PSOCBAM 

Itetail  food  stores 

Section  301  would  amend  Sections  3  and  9 
of  the>  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  tighten 
the  retail  food  store  deflnitlon  to  eliminate 
from  the  Food  Stamp  Program  certain  es- 
tabllshmenU  which  do  only  a  marginal  food 
business.  Currently,  there  are  over  330,000 
authorized  retailers.  Including  some  whose 
food  business  Is  marginal  such  as  bars,  gas 
stations,  party  stores,  carryout  shops,  ete. 
These  establlshmenU  were  authorised  be- 
cause they  have  small  sections  in  which  food 
Is  sold  thereby  technically  meeting  the  Act's 
definition  of  a  retail  food  store.  Many  of 
these  firms  are  not  needed  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  the  program  because  there  are 
full  line  grocery  stores  located  In  the  imme- 
diate area.  Such  stores  unnecessarily  increase 
Federal  administrative  costs,  and  may  create 
a  negative  image  of  the  program. 

It  to  proposed  that  retaU  food  store  be  re- 


defined to  limit  partldpatton  to  full  line 
grocery  stores,  or  other  businesses  whose  food 
salea  are  at  least  half  t«ielr  total  gross  sale*. 
An  exception  would  be  made  for  those  firms 
whose  food  business,  no  matter  how  small, 
provides  the  only  source  of  staple  food  Items 
in  the  Immediate  area  and  If  such  establlah- 
menta  meet  aU  other  crlterta  the  Secretaiy 
may  prescribe. 

It  is  also  propoeed  that  the  listing  of  ac- 
cessory foods  be  modified  to  provide  more 
definitive  tanguage  on  what  items  constitute 
accessory  food  Items.  Experience  has  proven 
it  Is  difficult  to  administer  the  SO  percent 
staple  foods  provision  without  more  specific 
language. 

Household  definition 

Section  303  would  amend  Section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  Indude  in  the 
definition  of  household  parento  and  children 
who  are  living  together  unless  at  least  one 
parent  is  60  years  of  age  or  older.  The  effect 
of  this  change  would  be  to  require  nondderly 
parenU  and  children  who  live  together  to 
apply  for  food  stamps  as  a  single  housebc^d. 
Currently,  the  program  definition  of  house- 
bcdd  states.  In  part,  that  a  household  may 
consist  of  an  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals who,  while  living  with  otAiers.  cus- 
tomarily purchase  food  and  prepare  meals 
for  home  consumption  separate  and  apart 
from  others.  The  current  provision  resulta 
in  aome  IndlvlduaU  claiming  separate  house- 
hold status  for  purposes  of  obtaining  food 
stamp  benefiu  to  which  they  would  not  oth- 
erwise be  entitled.  For  example,  an  individual 
over  18  years  old,  who  is  living  with  his  par- 
enu  and  has  no  visible  means  of  support 
could  be  eligible  to  partidpate  even  though 
his  parenU  would  not  be  eligible.  This  re- 
suiu  when  the  mdlvidual  dalms  separate 
household  status  and  indicates  he  has  sera 
^oss  income.  The  individual  could  be  certi- 
fied as  a  separate  household  although  In  fact 
he  Is  being  supported  by  his  parenU. 

A  further  example  Is  that  of  unmarried 
parenU  living  with  ehelr  chUdren.  The  par- 
enU do  not  hold  themselves  out  in  the  com- 
munity as  man  and  wife  and  therefore  may 
apply  separately.  The  primary  wage  earner 
can  decline  to  apply  for  benefiu  leaving  the 
other  parent  with  the  children  as  a  food 
stamp  household  with  no  Income  of  Ite  own. 
In  reality  there  is  no  reason  not  to  regard 
this  unit  as  one  houaehold  for  food  stamp 
purposes  as  the  household  Is.  In  fact,  sup- 
ported by  the  primary  wage  earner.  The  pro- 
posed change  would  serve  to  eliminate  thl* 
type  of  program  abuse. 

By  allowing  aa  exception  for  parents  60 
and  older,  thoae  parenU  most  likely  to  reslds 
with  their  chUdren.  but  who  truly  maintain 
separate  houaehold  status,  will  not  be  barred 
from  partldpatlon  as  separate  taoosebolds. 
Alaska's  thriftg  food  ptem 

Section  303  would  amend  Sectfam  3  of  ttas 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1B77  to  provide  for  a 
separate  aUotment  for  rural  Alaska  to  recog- 
nise Ita  stgnlficantly  higher  food  costn 
Wltbln  AISBka  food  casta  vary  widely  from 
one  geographic  region  to  another.  OeneraUy. 
food  casta  ta  rural  areaa  are  nottessMy 
greater  than  In  urban  onea.  However. 
Alaska's  Thrifty  Food  Plan  to  baaed  on  food 
prices  In  urban  area*  atnce  cost  data  to  only 
avaUaUe  for  those  locatiains.  Since  JanuMy 
1980.  Alaaka**  Thrifty  Food  Plan  ha*  beett 
adjusted  annually  to  refiect  food  cast  In- 
creases In  urban  areas  and  then  Increassd 
9.3  percent  to  partlaUy  defray  the  hlg^MT 
cosU  of  food  In  rural  Alaska.  A*  with  other 
Indexes  thto  percentage  U  reviewed  periodi- 
cally, and  will  be  updated  when  needed. 
WhUe  this  9.3  percent  adjustment  doe*  help 
compensate  for  higher  niral  food  prices, 
it  actually  raises  Alaska's  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
higher  that  It  should  be  In  urban  areaa.  bat 
not  high  enough  for  mral  ares*.  It  to  p«o- 
posed  that  thto  Inequity  be  eliminated  by 
again  making  urban  Aladw  resldenU  eligible 
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for  IWBiata  taMtd  oa  Um  Tluiny  IPood  PUn 
•d)aaMd  for  Um  coat  oC  food  In  Alaak*. 
whitth  U  blcbar  Uud  for  naldntt  of  Um  4S 
Off  sad  tb*  Dlatrlet  of  OolumbU,  aad 
maHiH  raaldonu  of  nml  AlMk»  olHlWo  for 
a  aUU  largor  fnaneo  of  food  suuiapa  boaad 
OB  Um  biglMr  ooat  of  food  In  rurml  AlMlf 
TlM  OI—lTBTi  iltiuUoa  to  txnlqu*  and  rvpre- 
Mnta  Ui«  only  Steto  In  Vb»  country  wh«r«  • 
mgrnnlf  •Uotmant  for  »  aub-Stt^to  ara* 
would  too  juaUflad. 

Ptaanowwea  o/  dadncMofu  /Or  txptntn  pmid 
bf  ««Hdor  pqmaitta 

Swttoo  SM(a)  would  aoMod  Saetlon  S  of 
Um  Wood  sump  Act  of  1977  to  clarify  In  Uw 
tbat  houaatMlda  are  not  antlUad  to  raoatve 
dadactlcna  from  groaa  Inooma  for  azpanaaa 
tbat  ara  paid  on  tba  houaabold'a  bahalf  by  a 
tblFd  party.  Ttaua.  if  a  bouaaliold'a  winter 
foal  Mil  la  paid  dlraetty  by  an  anargy  aa- 
rtattncw  program.  I.a.,  tba  program  paya 
monay  to  tba  fuel  prorldar  dlraoUy,  tba 
booaabold  la  not  to  be  glvan  a  dadaetlon 
from  Inooma  (axoaaa  abaltar  axpanaa)  for  tba 
amount  of  tba  fxMl  UU.  If  a  bouaabold  Itaalf 
p«y«  a  portion  of  a  utlUty  axpanaa.  tbat  part 
would  ba  Indudad  In  tbalr  abaltar  daduc- 
ttoB.  Tbla  prOTlaton  would  maintain  c\irrent 
ragolatory  pracUca  and  codify  it  in  law. 

ilttrfb«M0M  0/  tneome  and  ntonreea  to 
tpomaortd  aliema 

Saetlon  3M(b)  would  amand  Sactlon  S  of 
tba  Aet  to  proTlda  tbat.  abova  oartaln  limits, 
tba  IncoBM  and  laaouroaa  of  cponaora  of  oar- 
taln aUana  would  ba  daemad  avallabla  to 
ttaoaa  allana  for  food  atamp  purpoaaa.  Income 
and  raaouroea  of  ^Kmaes  of  sucb  aponson 
would  ba  Included  If  tba  apouae  U  Urlng 
wltb  tba  aponaor.  Tba  •ponaor'a  income 
daamad  available  would  be  any  income 
amoonta  abora  130  percent  of  tbe  poverty 
line  for  tbe  botiaebold  equal  in  slae  to  tbe 
aponaor.  apouae  If  Uvlng  wltb  tbe  aponaor 
and  any  dapandenta.  Raaonrcca  deemed 
arallabla  would  ba  any  raaouroea  above 
$1,500.  TtM  provision  would  apply  only  to 
tboaa  allana  applying  for  permanent  Imml- 
grant  statua  and  would  not  affect  tbe  treat- 
ment of  tboea  aaelrtng  poUtlcal  asylum  or 
rafugaaa.  Pnrtbermore  It  would  apply  only 
during  tbe  first  tbree  years  after  admla- 
slon  to  tbla  country  which  Is  tbe  length  of 
tbe  ^wnaor'a  support  obligation.  Tbla  pro- 
poaal  prallala  almllar  provisions  In  tbe  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  Program  and  lag- 
lalatloti  piopoaad  for  the  APDC  program. 

ReaouTctt 
Section  305  would  amend  Section  S  of  tbe 
VtMxl  Stamp  Act  of  19T7  to  delete  tbe  re- 
strictive wording  that  forces  the  Department 
to  follow  the  regulations  which  were  In  ef- 
fact  aa  of  June  1.  1977,  governing  flnanclal 
reaourcea.  and  instead,  delegate  to  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  define  resources.  The  lan- 
guage In  the  Act  prohlblU  the  Department 
from  clarifying  resoxirce  Inclusions  and  ex- 
clusions, aa  regulated  In  1977.  without  risk 
of  court  challenge.  The  Department  is  also 
limited  In  lu  aUUty  to  respond  to  new  asset 
situations  not  previously  addressed  by  the 
1977  regulations  This  proposed  change  Is 
neceaaary  to  unfetter  the  Department  from 
tbla  reatrletlve  language  so  that  the  program 
can  be  Improved  by  needed  amendments 
wttbln  this  area.  Tbe  primary  target  of 
BlmpUflcation  would  be  In  tbe  area  of  count- 
ing vehicles  as  resources.  The  current  law, 
due  to  tbe  carry-forward  of  1977  regulations. 
Imposes  a  complicated  treatment  of  vetalclca. 
evaluating  both  their  fair  market  value  and 
equity  value,  and  malnuining  two  separate 
but  parallel  sets  of  exemptions  from  these 
tests.  Removal  of  tbls  language  In  the  law 
would  permit  the  Department,  through  regu- 
lations, to  simplify  tbe  manner  in  which  ve- 
hlclea  are  evaluated,  while  providing  flexl- 
bUlty  to  tba  Dapartnwnt  to  determine  the 


raaource  daflnltlona  whlcb  would  beat  aarve 
to  protect  program  Integrity. 

Ktigibaitji  diaqtMU/k^Moiu  and  claims 
coUaetton 
Section  306  would  amend  Sections  6,  13, 
and  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  Increase  the  use  of  the  disqualification 
method  of  penalizing  Individuals  who  vio- 
late program  rules  by  easing  the  criteria 
needed  for  State  agencies  to  conduct  hear- 
ings, allowing  State  agencies  to  use  allot- 
ment reduction  as  a  collection  method  al- 
ternative, and  expanding  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  permit  State  agenclea  to  retain  60 
percent  of  all  claims  collected  except  for 
State-caused  errora. 

Presently,  the  Act  stataa  tbat  parsons  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  committing  fraud 
through  an  administrative  hearing  are  dis- 
qualified from  participating  In  tbe  program 
for  tbree  months.  It  Is  proposed  that  "the 
making  of  false  or  misleading  statements, 
misrepresentations,  or  the  concealment  or 
withholding  of  facts"  be  substituted  for  the 
term  "fraud"  In  the  Act.  This  change  may 
encourage  more  administrative  hearings  as 
the  State  no  longer  has  to  prove  fraud,  but 
only  misrepresentation  by  the  household. 
Currently,  States  have  been  reluctant  to  pur- 
sue administrative  fraud  hearings  because 
findings  of  fraud  are  considered  to  be  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  legal  system.  Increased 
use  of  administrative  disqualifications  may 
serve  to  deter  program  abuse  if  participants 
perceive  that  abuse  will  be  swiftly  punished. 
Allotment  reduction  Is  presently  used  only 
In  fraud  disqualification  cases  as  a  last  re- 
sort for  collection  after  the  household  Is 
first  given  the  opportunity  to  make  restitu- 
tion In  cash,  as  specified  In  a  signed  repay- 
ment agreement,  and  has  failed  to  honor  that 
contract.  The  propoeed  change  would  ex- 
pand the  use  of  this  collection  procedure 
to  nonfraud  as  well  as  fraud  overlssuance 
collection.  This  procedure  of  allotment  re- 
duction Is  often  favored  over  cash  repayment 
by  Its  users  because  a  special  monthly  trip 
to  the  food  stamp  ofllce  to  pay  on  "tbe 
account"  Is  eliminated  and,  aa  with  pay- 
roll deductions  for  saving  bonds.  Insurance 
policies,  etc.,  the  payment  Is  taken  care  of 
automatically.  Some  restrictions  on  using 
allotment  reduction  for  purely  nonfraud 
cases  would  be  Included  In  the  implement- 
ing regulations.  These  restrictions  would 
limit  reductions  to  amounts  which  are  rea- 
sonable considering  tbe  Income  and  resourcea 
of  the  household.  Persons  found  guilty  of 
willful  misrepresentation  In  an  administra- 
tive hearing,  however,  would  be  subject  to 
allotment  reduction  without  taking  re- 
sources and  income  into  consideration.  Re- 
pajrment  by  cash  or  allotment  reduction 
would  not  be  delayed  until  after  tbe  dis- 
qualification period  has  ended  as  is  cur- 
rently done.  Strict  enforcement  of  repay- 
ments Is  propoeed  to  deter  abuse  of  tbe 
program. 

Section  306  would  also  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  allow  the  State  to  re- 
tain 50  percent  of  all  clalnu  collected,  ex- 
cept for  State-caused  errors,  instead  of  only 
fraud  claim  repayments,  as  Is  currently  the 
law.  The  Department  would  encourage  States 
to  use  these  additional  moneys  to  strengthen 
their  collection  efforts  directed  at  nonpartlc- 
Ipatlng  households.  These  households,  which 
may  be  no  longer  eligible  for  the  program 
due  to  available  income  or  resources,  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  tbe  disqualification  and 
allotment  reduction  measures  proposed  here. 

With  Oiese  three  amendments  added  to  the 
Act  and  the  corresponding  regulations,  the 
program  would  function  more  efficiently  and 
equitably  since  more  administrative  hearings 
could  be  held  to  disqualify  participants  that 
violate  food  stamp  regulations,  a  widely  ac- 
cepted  and   effective   naethod   of   collection 


would  ba  an  opUon  for  moat  overlaauancaa, 
and  tbe  Stataa  would  retain  mora  funda  aa  an 
Incentive  and  reward  for  eoUactlng  nonfraud 
aa  well  aa  fraud  dalma. 

Work  refwireinenfs 
Section  307  would  amand  Sactlon  6  of  tbe 
TooA  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  expand  the  volun- 
tary quit  provision  and  to  alter  eligibility  re- 
qulremanta  for  partldpanta  wbo  are  exempt 
from  work  registration  becauae  of  participa- 
tion m  other  work  programa  but  bave  failed 
to  comply  wltb  tbe  aubaUtute  program's  work 
requlramants.  Currently,  only  a  household 
that  appliea  for  food  stampa  In  tbe  60  daya 
after  the  primary  wage  earner  voluntarily 
qulta  a  Job  is  denied  participation.  Legtalatlva 
history  on  the  1977  Act  clearly  stataa  tbat  tba 
purpoae  of  tbls  provision  is  to  remove  the 
Inequity  between  partldpanta  and  appll- 
canta.  A  partlcipsint  must  continue  employ- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  referred  by  tbe 
employment  service  or  tbe  participant's  en- 
tire household  is  subject  to  disqualification. 
The  voluntary  qultar  provtalaa  provldaa  a 
similar  deterrent  for  applicants.  However,  a 
participant  who  finds  employment  without 
the  help  of  the  employment  aervloe  may  quit 
thoee  Jobs  as  often  aa  dealred  with  no  adveraa 
effects  on  food  stamp  benefits.  In  fact,  food 
stamp  benefits  will  increaae  due  to  the  loaa 
of  Income.  Section  307  would  amend  the  Aet 
to  delete  tbe  exemption  for  voluntary  quit 
disqualifications  for  housebolds  that  are  cur- 
rently program  partldpanta  ao  that  this  pro- 
vision would  Include  all  primary  wage  earners 
who  are  otherwise  required  to  register  for 
work.  These  bous^olds  would  be  disqualified 
for  two  months. 

The  second  work  requirement  change  ad- 
dreased  in  Section  307  is  to  specify  that  par- 
ticipants who  fall  to  satisfy  a  work  require- 
ment of  the  special  programs  for  which  they 
are  receiving  exemptions  from  food  stamp 
work  registration  (e.g.,  WIN,  unemployment 
compensation)  are  alao  falling  to  meet  tbe 
Food  Stamp  Program's  work  criteria.  Pres- 
ently if  a  participant  is  disqualified  from 
Anx;  or  unemployment  compensation  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  alternate  pro- 
gram's work  requirements  (which  are  similar 
to  the  Pood  Stamp  Program's  requirements) , 
the  participant  loaes  food  stamp  exemption 
and  Is  able  to  aimply  complete  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program's  work  registration  form  and 
avoid  any  adverse  effects  on  food  stAmp  bene- 
fits. However,  if  a  non-exempt  participant 
who  is  work -registered  with  tbe  Pood  Stamp 
Program  falls  to  comply  wltb  food  stamp 
work  criteria,  tbla  participant  and  his  house- 
bold  would  be  disqualified.  The  current 
policy  has  been  crltldaed  ss  unfair  and  in- 
equitable to  all  partldpanta  In  the  program. 
The  noncompller  who  was  formerly  exempt 
from  food  stamp  work  requirements  becaxise 
of  participation  in  an  acceptable  substitute 
program  should  be  considered  and  treated 
like  a  noncompller  of  food  stamp  work  regis- 
tration requlrementa,  not  like  a  new  appli- 
cant. WIN  administrators  support  this  pro- 
posal because  it  would  strengthen  their  own 
compliance  efforts  in  this  area.  Their  co- 
operation is  necessary  to  Identify  individuals 
receiving  food  stampa  but  registered  only 
under  the  WIN  program,  and  to  notify  the 
food  stamp  office  of  any  WIN  noncompliance 
for  prompt  food  stamp  disqualification 
action. 

Wltb  theae  amendments  to  tbe  Aet,  tbe 
work  requirements  provision  would  be 
stronger  aiid  nu»«  equitable,  and  may  reault 
in  a  decrease  in  food  stamp  participation 
since  more  individuals  may  remain  on  their 
Joba  longer. 

Section  307  would  alao  allow  states  which 
have  elected  to  operate  a  Community  Work 
Experience  Program  under  a  propoeed 
amendment  to  Section  409  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  refer  persons  required  to  work 
register  under  tbe  Food  Stamp  Program  for 
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participation  In  aueb  program.  Paraona  par- 
Udpatlng  In  a  Community  Work  Erprlimca 
Program  would  b*  mmpt  flam  tbe  job 
sevdx  rwittlrwaaenta  of  cUuae  e(d)  (1)  (U)  of 
tba  Food  Stamp  Aet. 

AnnvaliMUtUm  of  work  f€gtitrmtlom 
Section  308  would  amend  SacUon  6  of  tba 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  by  raqulrlng  tbat 
indlvlduala  aubjact  to  Um  work  raglatratlon 
taquiremente  reraglatar  avary  twtfva  montha 
ratber  than  every  alx  montba.  Tba  currant 
aututory  requirement  tbat  partldpanta  ra- 
legUter  at  aU-month  intervala  laaulU  in  par- 
sons regUtarlng  even  tbougb  pravtoua  r^ 
UtraUon  la  atUl  current.  Peisnw  are  required 
to  fill  out  onneoeaMry  forma  and  wtiSan  of- 
ficea  and  employment  aanrtce  oOoaa  are  re- 
quired to  prooeaa  tbem.  Tbe  amendment 
contained  In  tbla  Section  would  remedy  tbla 
slttiaUon  by  eliminating  tbe  superfluoua 
paperwork  activity  now  reqtUrad.  No  dlmlnu- 
Uon  wbataoever  in  work  reglatratton  acUvlty 
or  enforcement  wotild  reault. 

Butrietkm  of  enh  ehange 

Section  300  would  amend  Section  7  of 
tbe  Tooa  Stamp  Act  of  1077  to  limit  caab 
change  to  purchases  exceeding  95  (continu- 
ing tbe  09-cent  limit  on  caab  change).  The 
1977  Act  provision,  wblcb  permits  tbe  giving 
of  up  to  99  cents  in  cash  In  a  food  stamp 
transaction,  has  been  tbe  moat  controversial 
legislative  change  in  tbe  retaUer  area  of  tbe 
program.  The  Department  baa  received  nu- 
muY>us  complainta  of  abuae  of  tbU  provi- 
sion (e.g.,  purcbaalng  a  3-cent  eligible  food 
stamp  item  and  using  tbe  caab  cbange  to 
purcbaae  alcoholic  beveragea  or  dgarettee), 
and  there  has  been  much  medU  publld^ 
damaging  to  tbe  progmm  image.  However, 
credit  slips  (whlcb  preceded  tbe  caab  cbange 
provision)  were  alao  criticised.  Credit  allpa 
bad  to  be  used  only  in  tbe  firm  wblcb  laaued 
tbem  and  were  often  loat  by  partldpanta. 
Stores  profited  fnxn  acnimulated  unre- 
deemed credit  allpa. 

It  is  recommended  that  tbla  pcrtlon  at  tbe 
Act  be  modified  to  provide  for  caab  change 
(»long  with  the  neceaaary  number  of  91 
food  stamps)  only  in  tranaacUona  In  wblcb 
the  total  food  stan^)  purcbaae  exoeeda  $5 
and  for  credit  sllpe  not  to  exceed  99  centa 
(along  wltb  tbe  neceaaary  number  of  91  food 
stampa)  In  tranaacUona  where  tbe  food 
stamp  puMhase  U  leas  than  95.  Tbla  would 
satisfy  both  objections  to  tbe  previous  sya- 
tema.  Legitimate  food  stanq>  sboppers  would 
receive  few  if  any  credit  aUpa  during  a 
month,  while  the  incentive  to  convert  food 
stampa  to  cash  to  abuae  tbe  caab  cbange  pn>- 
vlslon  would  be  eliminated  by  requMng 
credit  slipa  for  tranaacUona  under  95. 
State  issuance  liability 

Section  310  would  revlae  Section  7  of  tbe 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for  two  purpoeea. 
First,  the  revision  would  place  into  the  stat- 
ute the  clear  statement  tbat  State  agendas 
are  strlcUy  liable  for  laauance  loases.  Tbe 
Act  currenUy  establlabea  State  agency  re- 
sponslblUty  for  losses  and  the  DepartUMnt 
has  held  State  agendea  strlcUy  liable  for 
most  Issiiance  loases  for  some  time.  Leglsla- 
Uve  bUtory  on  Public  Law  96-349  explldUy 
states  th»t  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  make  Issuance  loases  a  strict  State  agency 
llabUlty.  Seoond,  tbe  revlalon  recognleea  tbat 
there  are  areas  of  SUte  agency  admlnlatra- 
Uve  responsibility  that  fall  between  certifi- 
cation, where  the  SUte  agency  la  liable  only 
if  negligent,  and  issuance.  Two  examplea  are 
preparaUon  of  autborlaaUon  to  partldpate 
documenta  and  replacement  of  coupons  lost 
In  the  mall.  The  revision  makea  an  exoepUon 
to  the  SUte  agency'a  strict  Uablllty  for 
loeaea  in  theae  areaa.  Losses  can  occur  If  a 
household's  autborlaaUon  document  or  an 
allotment  U  stolen  or  lost  In  tbe  mall  prior 
to  reachla;  the  household,  and  the  botiae- 
bold U  issued  a  replacement.  It  would  be 
tnequlUble  to  bold  tbe  SUte  agency  liable 


for  every  mall  loaa  r*tuaUon  since  tbe  aecu- 
rlty  of  tbe  malla  la  beyond  tbe  SUte's  con- 
trol. At  tbe  same  Ume,  however,  8UU  agen- 
clea can  take  actlona  to  reduce  and  control 
tbeae  1  users,  for  example,  using  certified  mall 
or  over-the-counter  Issuance  wben  war- 
ranted. 

Section  310  eaubllshes  that  SUte  agency 
llabUlty  for  tbeae  loases  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance wltb  reguUtions  promtilgated  by  tbe 
Secretary.  Sucb  regulaUona  would  esubllsb 
a  llabUlty  tbat  U  not  a  etrlct  or  abeolute 
lUbUlty.  but  tbat  holds  SUtea  accotmUUe 
for  losses  that  sound  management  abotUd  be 
able  to  prevent.  ThU  la  alao  in  accordance 
wltb  ctirrent  regulatory  practice. 

Restoration  of  lost  beneHts 
Section  311  would  amend  Sections  11  and 
14  of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  limit 
tbe  Department's  llabUlty  for  losaes  sus- 
talned  by  households  because  of  errors  by 
tbe  SUte  agency. 

Currently,  tbe  Act  requlrea  tbe  Depart- 
ment to  restore  In  food  stampa  any  house- 
bold  beneflte  which  the  SUte  agency  baa 
wrongfully  denied  or  terminated.  This  pro- 
vision would  legislate  the  current  one-year 
limit  In  retfulations.  Benefits  lost  more  than 
a  year  prior  to  a  reouest  for  restoration 
would  not  be  restored.  This  llmlUtlon  would 
require  bouseholds  to  Uke  responslblUty.  in 
regard  to  receiving  restored  benefits,  for 
prompt  requeste  when  thev  believe  tbey  bave 
been  wronrfully  denied  benefite. 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  Is  designed  aa  a 
nutrlUonal  aaalstance  program.  Paymenta  of 
lante  amounts  of  oounon  benefits  after  long 
oerlods  of  time  have  elaosed  does  not  effec- 
tively imnrove  the  nutrition  of  the  house- 
hold, and  may  result  simply  in  the  realloca- 
tion of  household  funds  until  the  excess 
stamos  are  fully  used.  Limiting  the  period 
of  time  for  which  retroactive  benefits  can 
be  paid  would  help  concentrate  coupon  ben- 
efits on  those  households  In  more  current 
need  of  food  assistance. 

ReeertHteatlon 
Section  312  would  amend  Section  11  of  the 
Food  sumo  Act  of  1977  to  provide  more  flexl- 
bllltv  in  notlfylne  households  of  expiration  of 
certification  periods.  Currently,  the  SUte 
agency  Is  reaulred  to  provide  households  with 
a  notice  of  expiration  Immediately  prior  to  or 
at  the  start  of  the  last  month  of  the  certifi- 
cation period.  The  household  then  has  untU 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  expiration 
to  file  for  recertlflcatlon  and  receive  unlnter- 
ruoted  beneflte.  If  otherwise  eligible. 

Spedflcally.  the  proposed  change  would 
remove  the  sUtutorv  requlremente  on  timing 
to  permit  State  agencies  to  function  more 
effldenUy  by  notifying  households  at  the 
point  in  the  certification  period  which  Is  most 
convenient  and  economical.  If  a  SUte  agency 
la  currently  adhering  to  the  resulatlons  with- 
out any  undue  complications,  that  SUte 
acency  may  continue  to  follow  the  same 
timeframes.  However,  the  present  time  re- 
strictions have  caused  severe  problems  for 
some  SUte  agencies.  This  provision  has  been 
In  effect  since  1978.  and  In  that  time  the 
Administration  has  discovered  that  the  period 
specMed  in  the  Act  as  the  time  the  SUte 
agendas  must  send  notices  of  expiration  is 
an  unreasonable  reoulrement  which  is  un- 
achievable bv  some  SUte  atwncles.  One  SUte 
agency  In  particular  has  sUted  It  would  have 
to  hire  a  (treat  many  more  emplovees  to  be 
In  compliance  with  this  procedural  require- 
ment, which,  with  the  budgetary  crunch  that 
la  being  felt  nationwide,  is  economically  im- 
possible. This  requirement  also  differs  slitnlfl- 
cantly  from  the  procedures  In  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, and  It  Is  the  Department's  intention  to 
simplify  the  promtun's  administration  by 
promoting  conslstencv  between  tbe  Fcxxl 
sump  Program  and  Anx;. 

Since  each  household  is  already  notified  of 
lU  certification  period  at  Ite  initial  certifica- 


tion, notmcaUon  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  earttflen- 
tion  Is  baaicaUy  a  reminder  notice.  Therefore, 
to  require  Statea  to  hire  extra  personnel  for 
tbe  aole  purpoee  of  attalnlxtg  compliance  wltb 
tbla  regulaUon  la  an  Ineflldent  and  IneffecUve 
uae  of  our  funda.  Tbla  propoeed  change  would 
merely  place  more  of  tbe  burden  for  tlmtfy 
i«^>pllcatlon  on  tbe  household  by  requiring 
tbat  tbe  household  be  more  aware  of  wben  lU 
certlflcaUon  expiree  and  wben  reappllcatlon 
la 


Nutrition  education  program 
Section  313  woiUd  amend  Section  11  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  the  current 
requirement  that  tbe  Secretary  extend  tbe 
Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  Education  Pro- 
gram (EFNEP)  to  reach  food  stamp  partld- 
panu.  This  would  be  replaced  wltb  language 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  extend  food  and 
nutrition  education  programa  to  food  atamp 
partlclpanU  using  methods  and  technlquea 
which  bave  proven  succeaeful  under  EFNEP 
aa  a  basis  for  determining  tbe  form  and  con- 
tent of  such  programs.  The  proposed  cbange 
continues  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
providing  food  and  nutrition  education  to 
food  stamp  redplenU.  However,  amending 
tbe  langtiage  to  aUow  tbe  Secretary  dIacreUon 
m  setting  the  form  and  content  of  sucb  pro- 
grams would  provide  tbe  Secretary  with  tbe 
fiezlbiUty  necessary  to  determine  where  and 
bow  sucb  programs  may  beat  be  used.  TWa 
woiUd  also  provide  more  flexlbUlty  for  the 
Secretary  to  determine  bow  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  effort  In  areaa  where  other  food  and 
nutrition  education  programs  may  be  avaU- 
able. 

Sixty-dof  transfer  of  certi^eation 

Section  314  would  amend  SecUon  11  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  eliminate  the 
sixty-day  transfer  of  household  beneflte  from 
one  project  area  to  another.  Tbla  tranafer 
allows  food  stamp  housebolds  to  maintain 
uninterrupted  benefits  during  a  relocation. 
The  originating  project  area  preparea  the 
transfer,  lUtlng  the  allotment,  reaources.  and 
household  members,  which  the  household 
presenU  in  the  new  project  area.  Benefite  are 
continued  unless  the  household  baa  changed 
membership:  changes  In  Income  or  resources 
are  acted  on  for  future  aUotments.  not  tbe 
first  allotment  issued  under  tbe  continuation 
document. 

The  transfer  form  entails  admlnlstraUve 
costs  as  an  accounUble  document  requiring 
control  and  security.  It  also  preaente  an  op- 
portunity for  fraud  or  abuse,  as  It  could  be 
altered  whUe  In  the  household's  possession. 
The  potential  for  abuse  necessiutea  the  veri- 
fication of  all  daU  on  the  form  with  tbe 
originating  project  area. 

Frequently,  income  and  reaourcea  change 
drastically  In  tbe  relocation  of  a  household. 
In  this  situation,  tbe  transfer  doea  not  ac- 
curately assess  the  household's  ellglbUlty  or 
allotment  level  becauae  it  does  not  reflect  the 
changes  in  resources  or  income.  Elimination 
of  the  transfer  would  have  ite  greatest  im- 
pact on  migrant  households.  However,  prob- 
lems for  mlgrante  and  other  households  may 
be  resolved  through  application  of  the  provi- 
sion for  expedited  aervlce  for  housebolds  in 
immediate  need.  In  fact,  an  application  filed 
In  the  new  project  area  will  reflect  tbe  bouae- 
hold's  circumstances  with  greater  accuracy. 
For  reasons  of  admlnlstraUve  expense,  poten- 
tial for  abuae.  and  acctiracy  in  reporting  tbe 
household's  situation,  the  transfer  of  cerU- 
flcatlon  should  be  elimmated. 

Disposition  of  claims 

Section  315  would  amend  Section  13  of  tbe 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  cUrlfy  that  the 
SereUry  has  the  authority  to  determine  tbe 
amount,  settle  or  adjust  any  claim,  in  par- 
ticular, claims  filed  against  SUte  agendea  for 
issuance  losses.  As  is  sUted  in  Section  7  of 
the  Act.  the  SUte  arencies  are  strictly  liable 
for  issuance  loaaes.  However,  there  are  areaa 
of  exception.  An  example  Is  an  Issuance  olBcc 
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that  U  robbwl  of  Ita  food  stunp*  during 
bualiMM  houn.  U  all  r«qutr«d  Mcurlty  pr«- 
cMittona  w«i«  followed  and  tb«  robbery  bUII 
oeeurred.  It  may  poee  »  hardablp  to  bold  the 
State  acency  reeponalble.  HoweTer.  U  there 
were  no  guards  on  duty,  or  tbere  was  some 
other  break  In  security,  it  would  be  assumed 
that  the  Stau  agency  could  have  prevented 
the  robbery  aiut  therefore  would  be  held 
strictly  liable  for  the  losses.  This  Section 
would  extend  the  Secretary's  power  to  decide 
after  a  claim  is  established  whether  or  not 
to  pursue  It.  even  If  It  Is  a  claim  against  a 
State  agency  baaed  on  strict  liability  for  is- 
suance losses. 

Section  SIS  would  further  amend  Section 
13  to  Include  the  collection  of  State  agency 
Hahllttlee  to  the  Secretary  through  offset 
against  the  Bute's  Letter  of  Credit.  This 
amendment  Is  consistent  with  current  policy 
of  collecting  claims  sisusriffl  against  State 
agencies  for  program  losses.  The  Sute  may 
contest  the  claim  sisssiied  by  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  but  once  the  claim  Is 
legally  esUbllsbed.  the  SUte  must  pay  the 
claim.  In  cases  where  the  State  refuses  to 
pay  the  claim,  legal  authority  is  essential  to 
allow  the  offset  of  these  claims  against  fund- 
ing provided  to  the  State  agency 

Incentive*  /or  error  rediLction  efforti  and 
corrective  action  plans 

Sactkm  3ie  would  amend  SecUon  le  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  19T7  to  make  two  modi- 
fications In  the  provisions  added  by  Public 
Law  99-340  on  Incentlvce  for  State  error  re- 
duction. States  currently  eligible  for  S9  per- 
cent Federal  funding  of  administrative  coets. 
unlike  thoae  eligible  for  SO  and  65  percent 
Federal  binding,  are  not  required  to  have 
rates  of  improper  denials  and  termlnstlons 
below  the  Secretary's  standard.  This  amend- 
inent  would  rectify  this  inconsistency:  more- 
over. It  vrould  mandate  that  standard  also 
ba  used  In  determining  eligibility  for  55  per- 
cent funding.  Such  a  modification  would 
help  ensure  that  States  do  not  receive  spe- 
cial coat  sharing  benefiu  without  first  hav- 
ing their  rate  of  improper  denials  and  ter- 
minations below  the  Secretary's  standard. 

Section  318  would  also  restore  the  original 
Intent  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  that 
States  with  error  rates  over  5  percent  would 
be  required  to  develop  corrective  action  plans 
for  reducing  errors.  Public  Law  96-349.  the 
IMO  Amendments,  also  exempted  States  with 
•rror  rates  between  5  and  8  percent  and 
States  who  have  achieved  a  35  percent  an- 
nual reduction  m  their  error  rates  (no  mat- 
ter how  high  the  error  rates  remain)  from 
the  reqtilimnent  to  prepare  corrective  action 
plans.  Since  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
Mng  error  rates  below  the  5  percent  level. 
Section  316  would  require  all  States  except 
ttaoae  with  error  rates  below  5  percent  to 
prepare  these  plans. 

Staging 
Section  317  would  amend  Section  16  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  set  staffing 
standards  for  the  SUte  agencies.  As  of  this 
time,  the  Secretary's  standard  is  a  general 
one  which  requires  SUte  agencies  to  employ 
sufllelent  staff  to  administer  the  program 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

It  ta  believed  that  the  Secretary  need  not 
set  qMclflc  staffing  standards  to  ensure  com- 
petent admlnlstrauon  of  the  program.  Re- 
search Indicates  that  uniform  naUonal 
.  standards  would  not  be  adequaU  to  account 
for  the  widely  varying  circumstances  of  the 
SUtes.  On  the  other  hand,  sundards  which 
take  theae  circumstances  into  account  would 
be  difficult  to  develop  and  complicated  to 
administer.  Compliance  with  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  requires  SUte  agencies  to  perform  soe- 
giic  functions  within  specific  time  limits  at 
^Mdflc  levels  of  quality.  States  would  be 
gv>en  the  flexlbUlty  they  want  to  admlnUUr 
tbe  program  in  the  most  efllclent  manner 


to  meet  theae  performance  standards  with- 
out Inhibiting  their  actions  by  specific  staff- 
ing requirements.  In  the  event  that  a  SUte 
agency  failed  to  perform  any  required  actions 
In  a  timely  manner,  the  Secretai?  would  still 
be  authorised  to  Impoae  sanctions  against 
the  SUU. 

The  resuiu  of  a  sum's  staffing  policy  are 
more  important  than  the  policy  itself.  A 
SUU  agency  would  be  able  to  tise  lu  own 
best  Judgment  on  how  to  meet  lU  required 
goals.  The  SUU  would  be  free  to  experi- 
ment, to  move  staff,  and  to  respond  to  local 
emergencies  without  worrying  about  stand- 
ards developed  using  national  criteria.  This 
section  would  not  change  the  requirement 
that  the  SUtes  use  merit  systems  of  admin- 
istration. 

Incentive*,  tanction*,  and  claim* 

Section  318  amends  Section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  that  claims 
would  t>e  credited  to  the  food  stamp  account 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  collection  occurs, 
and  that  Incentive  paymenU  to  State  agen- 
cies for  achieving  low  error  rates  would  be 
paid  from  the  account  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  payments  are  earned. 

Current  law  Is  silent  on  which  fiscal  year's 
fund  these  paymenU  should  be  made  from 
and  deposited  In.  The  use  of  a  year  other 
than  the  current  fiscal  year  creates  various 
problems. 

Claims  paymenU  are  generally  based  on 
OTerlasuances:  incentive  paymenU  are  based 
on  low  error  rates  that  occurred  during  a 
prior  fiscal  year.  (The  lag  time  U  caused  by 
relevant  daU.  stich  as  quality  control  data, 
generally  not  being  available  In  the  same 
fiscal  year,  and  by  claims  taking  some  time 
to  collect.)  If  a  StaU  earns  an  Incentive  pay- 
ment but  It  must  be  paid  from  a  prior  year 
account,  there  might  be  Insufficient  funds 
remaining  In  the  acootmt  to  honor  the  legal 
obligation  to  the  SUU.  If  Incentive  pay- 
menU were  made  In  the  current  year,  but 
claims  and  sanctions  were  deposited  Into 
prior  year  acoounU.  this  would  result  In  the 
Department  overestimating  each  fiscal  year's 
cost  during  that  fiscal  year.  Section  318  re- 
solves this  problem  by  requiring  that  all 
claims  and  Incentive  paymenU  shall  be  de- 
posited Into  and  paid  from  the  current  year's 
account.  However,  nothing  In  this  Section 
should  be  understood  to  alter  the  Depart- 
ment's obligation  to  provide  enhanced  fund- 
ing to  SUtes  with  low  error  ratea 
Effeettvedate 

Section   319   would   provide   for  effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  of  Title  m  to  be 
preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  need  for  orderly  ImplemenUtlon. 
imx  XV — vooo  STAur  rumnta 
Authorization  for  appropriation 

Section  401  amends  Section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  appropriation 
authority  through  Fiscal  Tear  1965,  thus 
exUndlng  the  Food  Stamp  Program  for  fotir 
years.  The  supplemental  approprtatlon 
amount  of  91.3  bUllon  for  1981  already  re- 
quested by  the  Department  Is  also  Included 
by  raising  the  Fiscal  Tear  1981  authorlsa- 
Uon  limit  to  910,945.000,000.  Estimated  pro- 
gram coaU  for  the  extension  period  are  as 
follows:  910.010.000,000  for  Fiscal  Tear  1963, 
•10,345.000.000  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  910.390.- 
000.000  for  Fiscal  Tear  1984.  and  •10,480.- 
000.000  for  Fiscal  Tear  1985.  Although  It  to 
difficult  to  accurately  assess  how  much 
money  will  be  needed  to  sufficiently  admln- 
Isur  thU  program  In  future  years,  these  fig- 
ures are  conaUtent  with  and  are  supportive 
of  the  Administration's  goals  of  eliminating 
excess  spending  and  halanrlng  the  Federal 
budget  In  the  upcoming  years.  Moreover,  the 
language  of  Section  18.  which  places  a  Con- 
gressional llmlUtlon  on  food  stamp  beneflU 
and  which  makes  food  stamps  a  non-entitle- 
ment program,  would  be  retained.  Thto  lan- 


guage provldaa  tbat  If  in  any  year  sufflclant 
funds  are  not  available  to  provide  the  estab- 
lished benefit  leveu  to  aU  allglble  bouaebolda 
who  apply,  beneflU  shall  be  reduced.  By  re- 
taining thto  language.  Baetlon  401  maintains 
the  non-entitlement  sUtus  of  the  program 
and  preaarves  OringrsM'  ability  to  control 
food  stamp  coau  througb  the  normal  ap- 
propriation procea. 

Txiui  V— ooMMOotrr  Dmaunov 


Ixtetuion  of  authoHtie*.  penalties  for  fraud, 
and  mi*eelUineou*  provieioni 

SeoUon  601  conUlna  three  provisions. 
First,  It  would  amend  Section  4  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973 
to  exUnd  througb  Fiscal  Tear  1986  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  purchase  and  dlstrlbuU 
oommodlUes  to  Institutions,  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program,  disaster  relief, 
summer  campe  for  needy  children,  and  needy 
famlllea  on  Indian  reeervatlons  and  In  the 
U.S.  Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Second,  It  would  add  a  new  subsection  to 
Section  4  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973  to  provide  for  penal- 
ties for  fraudulent  mUuse  of  oommodltlas. 
This  provision  Is  similar  to  Section  13(g)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  which  pre- 
scribes penaltlea  for  fraudulent  mtouse  of 
commodities  or  other  assUtance  provided 
under  that  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
19M. 

Third.  It  would  amend  Section  5  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  to  extend  through  Fiscal  Tear  1986  the 
authorization  for  administrative  funds  for 
the  the  commodity  supplemenui  food  pro- 
gram. This  provision  also  conUins  techni- 
cal ImprovemenU  in  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act. 
It  clarifies  that  while  admlnUtratlve  funds 
are  for  both  SUU  and  local  agencies,  the 
Secretary  provides  the  funds  to  the  SUU 
agencies.  It  adds  language  to  clarify  that  the 
funds  shall  come  from  annual  appropria- 
tions (rather  than,  for  example.  Section  33). 
Finally,  it  clarifies  that  the  administrative 
funds  shall  be  provided  in  an-.ounu  not  in 
excess  of  the  reasonable  administrative  coats 
of  the  SUte  and  local  agencies  In  operating 
the  program,  except  that  the  total  funds 
provided  to  all  SUU  and  local  agencies  for 
admlnUtratlon  In  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  16  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  that  year  for  com- 
modltlee  under  the  program.  All  of  these 
clarifications  are  consUUnt  with  current 
practice,  do  not  represent  any  change  from 
current  practice,  and  have  no  cost  Impact, 
rmx  VI — ^rooD  stamp  cash-oot  of  ssi 
BXciPizirrs 
Modification  of  ca*h-out  ttattu 

Section  601  would  amend  Section  8  of  PI<. 
93-333.  a  law  reUted  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  by  changing  the  procedures  for  deur- 
mlnlng  the  level  of  the  SUU  SupplemenUry 
Payment  (SSP)  to  "Htle  XVI  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (881)  reclplenU  In  Cali- 
fornia. A  portion  of  their  SSP  Is  being  paid 
In  lieu  of  food  stamps  and.  as  provided  for 
In  Section  6(g)  of  the  Food  Sump  Act  of 
1977.  such  reclplenU  are  "cashed-out"  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program.  Thto  amendment 
would  permit  California  to  reUln  lu  cash- 
out  sUtus  without  the  continual  reference 
to  past  annual  adJustmenU  to  the  SSP  pay- 
menU which  the  current  law  requires.  The 
amendment  would  simplify  the  determina- 
tion of  cash-out  sUtus  and  remove  the  un- 
certainty facing  the  State  each  year  as  to 
the  food  sump  ellglbUlty  of  a  significant 
portion  of  lU  population. 

The  amendment  to  PL.  93-333  would 
avoid  placing  the  SUU  of  California  in  a 
position  of  pountlal  noncompliance  with 
the  requlremenU  governing  cash-out  In 
their  SUU  on  JiUy  1,  1981.  when  the  De- 
partment of   Health   and   Htunan  Services 
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again  reviews  the  benefit  leveU  to  determine 
If  the  leveU  meet  all  necessary  requlre- 
menU. 

OtberwlsB.  as  of  July  1,  1961,  all  SSI 
reclplenU  currently  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  as  a  result  of  their  cash-out 
sUtus  wotdd  likely  be  eligible  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  resulting  In  the  California 
SUU  agency  pountlally  having  to  process 
over  600,000  SSI/SSP  reclplenU  for  food 
stamps.  Returning  these  reclplenU  to  the 
Fy>od  Stamp  Program  could  substantially 
Increase  both  the  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
SUU  and  the  admlntotratlve  burden  on  the 
SUte  agency.  Such  Increases  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  Administration's  efforu 
to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  In  general, 
to  reduce  food  sUmp  expenditures  in  par- 
tlctilar,  and  to  lessen  the  burden  on  SUtes 
of  admlnlsUrlng  Federal  programs.  The  In- 
crease In  administrative  burden  would  be 
especially  hard  felt  In  thto  Instance  as  the 
large  number  of  SSI/SSP  reclplenU  would 
poUntlally  have  to  be  assimilated  Into  the 
Food  SUmp  Program  at  the  same  time  (on 
or  near  July  1,  1981). 

It  would  be  more  efllclent,  and  probably 
more  effective,  for  these  reclplenU  to  con- 
tinue to  be  cashed-out  regardless  of  how  the 
SUU  chose  to  index  lU  SSP  paymenU  for 
future  cost-of-living  changes.  Transferring  a 
large  number  of  SSI/SSP  recipients  from 
one  program  to  another  In  a  minimum  of 
time  to  Ukely  to  result  In  both  errors  and 
confusion  for  both  the  recipient  and  the 
admlnlsUrlng  agency.  In  addition,  requir- 
ing these  reclplenU  to  partlclpaU  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  would  undermine  the 
main  purposes  of  cash-out:  1)  to  simplify 
the  process  Involved  In  receiving  asstounce 
for  a  group  which  requires  such  special  con- 
sideration, by  allowing  them  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  one  agent  instead  of  two  and 
2)  to  ellminau  the  "welfare  stigma"  which 
to  i>ercelved  to  be  assocUted  with  use  of 
food  stamps  for  a  group  which  Is  strongly 
aware  of  thto  perceived  stigma.  Finally,  thto 
proposed  change  would  allow  California  to 
continue  use  of  an  efllclent  cash-out  sys- 
Um. 

Umrso  Sta'txs  DEPAantEirr  or  AcaicuLTOBX 
FOOD  Km  NtrntmoN  Sebvicx 

(SUtement  of  Richard  Lyng) 

XMTBODUCnOlT 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Richard  Lyng.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  before  you  today  to  discuss 
reauthorization  of  the  food  sUmp  program 
and  commodity  dtotribution  programs.  I 
particularly  want  to  ahare  with  jrou  our 
proposato  to  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

I  approdaU  the  support  that  thto  Com- 
mittee has  exUnded  to  these  nutritional  as- 
stotance  programs  in  the  past. 
The  Pretident's  economic  recovery  program 

The  propoeato  that  I  will  discuss  with  you 
today  mast  be  examined  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  comprehensive  Program  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery.  That  plan  constoted  of  four 
major  coaiponenU :  ( 1 )  a  substantial  reduc- 
tlmi  in  the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures: 
(3)  a  significant  reduction  In  Federal  taxes: 
(3)  prudent  relief  of  Federal  regulatory  bur- 
dens: and  (4)  a  monetary  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System 
that  to  consisUnt  with  these  policies. 

The  actions  we  will  discuss  today  address 
most  immediaUly  the  first  point  of  the 
President's  plan — decreasing  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  "Hie  rapid  and  excessive 
increase  in  Federal  expenditures  has  dto- 
rupted  our  economy,  resulted  in  both  unem- 
ployment and  high  inflation,  decreased  pro- 
ductivity, and  discouraged  investmenU.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all  lUms  went  up  over  34  percent.  Un- 
employment rose  from  nearly  6  percent  to 


over  7  percent.  Borrowing  to  finance  the 
growing  Federal  deficlU  has  hurt  sustained 
economic  growth.  A  vicious  circle  has  been 
created  wbere  by  sluggish  economic  growth 
and  rising  unemployment  leads  to  additional 
budget  spending,  higher  budget  deficiu, 
and  still  less  growth. 

KSorU  to  control  Federal  spending  and 
balance  the  budget  have  been  thwarted  by 
economic  recessions  as  exUmal  economic 
forces  reversed  planned  policy  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  Economic  recov- 
ery can  only  be  achieved  by  restraining  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

I  think  it  to  very  Important  to  stress  that 
an  Improved  economy  under  the  President's 
Program  for  Economic  Recovery  will  directly 
eq«iaU  to  a  reduced  need  for  program  bene- 
fiU.  Food  stamp  allotments  are  based  on  the 
level  of  food  prices  in  the  reUU  markeU  and 
the  raU  of  unemployment  affects  the  num- 
ber of  program  participants.  Every  increase 
of  1  percent  in  the  price  of  food  adds  $150 
miUlon  to  the  cost  of  the  program.  Every 
Increase  of  1  percent  in  the  unemployment 
raU  adds  1.36  million  particlpanU.  adding 
•587  million  to  Issued  beneflU  each  year. 
Improving  economic  conditions  will  result 
in  a  concurrent  reduction  in  program  costs. 
In  fact,  our  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1982  to  reduced  9380  million  from  the  prior 
Administration's  estimate,  reflecting  our 
overall  program  for  reducing  unemployment. 

iSx.  Chairman,  the  average  American  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  As  was  pointed  out  In  the 
President's  Fiscal  Tear  1982  budget  revtolons. 
current  double  digit  inflation  can  be  cut  in 
half  by  1986.  Reduced  tax  burdens  and  In- 
creased private  saving  will  result  in  produc- 
tive Investment.  The  economy  will  revive, 
showing  a  steady  and  susUlned  year  to  year 
growth.  We  expect  high  unemployment  rates 
will  be  reduced,  and  to  see  the  creation  of 
some  13  million  new  Jobs  by  1986.  The  bot- 
tom line  effect  of  reducing  Federal  spending 
to  an  Improved  living  standard  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Growth  in  the  food  stamp  program 

The  growth  of  the  food  stamp  program  is 
a  good  case  study  in  examining  the  overall 
growth  in  Federal  expenditures.  Chart  1. 
(not  Included)  dlspUys  the  total  Federal 
and  SUU  share  of  admlntotratlve  cosU  of 
the  program  during  the  last  10  years.  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1971.  total  program  cosu  were 
$1.6  billion,  representing  bonus  stamps  of 
•1.6  bllUon.  In  Fiscal  Tear  1981.  we  expect 
oosU  to  exceed  911.4  bUllon  with  bonus  cosU 
of  about  910.3  bUUon: 

In  real  dollars,  the  program  has  grown  from 
•1.6  billion  to  *&  billion  for  a  toui  of  »3.4 
billion,  representing  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  about  12  percent.  During  the  last 
decade  the  toUl  Federal  budget  outlays  have 
grown  from  3197  bUllon  In  Fiscal  Tear  1970 
to  9580  billion  In  Fiscal  Tear  1980.  an  aver- 
age annual  Increase  of  over  11  percent:  cor- 
rected for  Inflation  thto  represenU  a  growth 
of  about  3  percent  annually.  Therefore.  In 
real  Urms.  the  food  sUmp  program  budget 
has  grown  much  fasUr  than  the  overall 
budgft,  four  times  as  fast  even  afUr  adjust- 
ing for  inflation. 

It  to  important  to  keep  In  mind  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  characUrtzed  by  recession 
and  Increasing  inflation  have  strongly  Influ- 
enced the  current  program's  cosU  and  num- 
ber of  particlpanU.  as  well  as  significant  pro- 
gram changes  I  will  review  shortly.  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1971.  the  program  was  benefiting  an 
average  of  9.4  million  persons.  Preliminary 
daU  on  current  participation  shows  an  av- 
erage of  nearly  23  million  persons  monthly. 

BSCKGXOCirD 

Another  very  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  the  program  has  been  the  rapidly 
changing  program  coverage  brought  about  by 
exunslve   legislative  changes  over  the   last 


decade.  Chart  2  [not  Included]  hlghllghU 
economic  and  participation  changes  in  the 
past  decade  and  the  legtolative  adjustmentt 
that  were  InUnded  to  tlghUn  program  re- 
qulremenU and  Improve  and  simplify  ad- 
mlntotratlon. 

The  original  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  al- 
lowed SUtes  to  define  the  program's  financial 
eligibility  llmiu  constoUnt  with  their  varying 
standards  for  weUire  asstounce.  Public  Law 
No.  91-671  in  1971  substantlaUy  modified 
eligibility  rules  from  State-set  to  Federally- 
set.  The  Impetus  l)ehlnd  the  major  change 
was  Congressional  concern  over  what  was 
viewed  as  low  participation  In  the  program. 
In  1973,  Public  Law  No.  93-86  required  aU 
areas  of  the  country  to  operau  the  program 
by  July  1974.  Thto  law  also  mandated  that 
food  stamp  allotmenU  vi^re  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  food-price  changes  semiannu- 
ally. Thto  provtolon  had  an  Indirect  impact 
on  eligibility  requlremenU  because  the  In- 
come ellgibiUty  sundards  were  tied  to  the 
allotment  levete. 

Congress  substantially  changed  the  pro- 
gram In  enacting  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  change 
In  that  legislation  was  the  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement  (BPR)  While  the  eU- 
glblllty  restrictions  removed  500.000  to 
700.000  people  from  the  program.  EPR  was 
the  Act's  major  factor  leading  to  Increased 
participation  of  an  estimated  4.0  to  6.2  mU- 
Uon  persons,  a  net  gain  of  at  least  3.6  to  4.6 
million  persons. 

When  Congress  amended  the  1977  Act  in 
1979  It  tlghUned  detection.  The  1979  amend- 
mentt  required  appllcanU  to  provide  Social 
Security  Numbers,  reqtilred  persons  disquali- 
fied for  fraud  to  repay  beneflU  prior  to  fur- 
ther participation,  and  increased  Suu  in- 
centives for  fraud  recoveries.  However,  the 
1979  amendmente  greatly  expanded  program 
cosu  by  broadening  ellglbUlty  and  beneflU 
with  additional  deductions  for  medical  ex- 
penses and  excess  shelter  cosu  for  elderly 
and  disabled  households.  AU  were  imple- 
mented by  SUtes  in  early  1980. 

Laur  m  1980.  a  third  piece  of  leglsUtion 
was  enacted.  The  amendmenU  reduced  net 
Income  limite.  lowered  the  resource  llmltt  for 
most  households,  cut  back  on  college  student 
participation  and  provided  for  annual  ad- 
justmenU  of  aUotmenU.  These  amendmenU 
also  initiated  an  error  raU  sanction  sysum 
which  wlU  penalize  SUtes  tiiat  faU  tx>  make 
progress  in  reducing  error  rates. 

Verification  procedures  were  also  expanded 
so  SUtes  would  have  additional  tooU  to  use 
m  confirming  a  household's  cUrumstancea. 
While  preliminary  reguUUons  ^»««J»**f.^ 
January  to  carry  out  the  vertficaUon 
changes,  many  of  the  1980  Uw  changes  have 
complicated  the  admlntotration  of  the  pro- 
eram  and  clearly  directed  it  to  become  much 
more  than  a  food  program,  but  an  mdirert 
subsidy  program  for  medical,  housing,  and 
sheiur  cosu  WhUe  we  believe  these  are  crit- 
ical concerns,  the  food  stamp  progmm 
should  not  be  used  to  be  the  cure  for  theje 
other  social  problems.  Changes  s»°«  J»ZI 
have  added  on  more  speciaUaed  deductl<ms 
and  complicated  the  admlntotration  of  the 
program.  Theae  have  resulted  In  mcreaaed 
charges  of  fraud,  abuse,  and  error. 

Therefore,  over  the  years  subtle  changes  m 
ellglbUlty  sundards  have  caused  the  pro- 
eram  to  expand  lU  coverage  to  the  exuni 
that  we  beueve  It  has  seriously  drUted  rrom 
Its  original  goal.  It  has  evolved  Into  a  pro- 
gram not  clearly  targeted  for  the  nutritional 
assistance  of  low-Income  households. 
Rather,  middle  U»come  households  have  been 
aUe  to  use  It  as  an  Income  subsidy  program. 
DupUcaUon  of  benefiU  to  famUles  ir^a 
many  Federal  programs  has  not  been  focused 
on  and  eUmlnated.  Unnecessary  program 
costt  which  strain  our  resources  cannot  be 
allowed  if  we  Intend  to  substantlaUy  reduce 
Federal  expendlttires. 
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la  you  wUl  m»  from  th*  apadflc  propoaala 
I  will  pnaant  today,  w«  intend  to  conunue 
pragnuB  nform  wbloh  baa  prarented  fraud. 
At  tha  aarna  tuna  wa  intand  to  ravaraa  tna 
tiand  of  broadening  allglMHty  to  mlddla  in- 
coma  hooaabolda  and  duplication  batwaan 
Fadarml  aaalatanoa  programa.  Wa  baUeva  our 
plan  will  bt1n(  tba  profram  back  on  ita  orig- 
inal oouraa,  iw^ttmiiw^  tba  work  of  Con- 
graaa  in  targeting  banaflta  and  eaalng  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  burden  on  Statea.  Wa  will  con- 
tinue to  place  our  amphaaU  on  toola  to  re- 
turn tba  food  atamp  program  to  Ita  original 
purpoee  of  aupplementlng  tbe  food  need* 
of  needy  bouatfiolda. 

aMtmiaiaATiow  raopoaau 

Tbe  amandmenta  we  are  propoalng  win 
have  aaTetml  recurrent  tbemes.  We  want  to 
reduce  coata  by  providing  benefits  only  to 
tboaa  moat  In  need.  We  are  simplifying  cer- 
tain pcoTlalona  to  reduce  errors.  We  are  Im- 
proTlag  tha  delivery  of  ■ervlces  and  tbe  er- 
fectlveneea  of  tbe  program  in  meeting  nu- 
tritional goala.  Finally,  we  want  to  reduce 
the  program'a  administrative  burden  piacea 
on  tba  States.  In  addition  to  the  legislative 
propoaala,  we  have  been  actively  seeking 
State  and  public  Input  Into  ways  to  modify 
ablating  regtilatlons  to  similarly  acnieve 
theee  broad  program  reform  goals.  Propoa- 
ala  to  modify  existing  regulations  are  wen 
underway,  and  aome  should  be  Implemented 
by  early  July.  Overall,  we  believe  the  com- 
bined leglalatlve  and  regulatory  propoaaia 
are  rtealgnad  to  be  equitable  to  States  ana 
thoee  houaaholda  the  program  la  Intended  to 


tain  beneflta  but  doea  not  extend  tbe  limit 
to    thoee    who   have    suffldant    Income    to 


We  estimate  our  propoaal  will  save  about 
ga  billion  in  Fiscal  Taaia  1982  (Table  1)  and 
IMS.  Thla  would  represent  a  16  percent  de- 
crease In  program  costs  in  Fiscal  Tear  1083. 
Savings  would  grow  to  (3  billion  in  Fiscal 
Tears  1984  and  1985.  This  totals  budget  sav- 
Inga  of  810  billion  during  the  next  four  fiscal 
yeara. 

Targeting  btneHU 
Let  me  now  turn  to  tbe  specific  proposals 
we  have  In  mind.  We  intend  to  protect  bene- 
flta for  houaaholda.  following  the  original 
purpose  of  the  program,  and  also  significant- 
ly reduce  spending. 

Our  first  meaaure  would  reatrlot  ellglbUlty 
to  booaebolds  with  groe*  monthly  Income 
at  or  below  130  percent  of  the  poverty  line. 
The  current  program  uses  net  monthly 
Income  after  allowable  deductions  to  de- 
termine ellglbUlty  and  benefit  level.  A  family 
of  four  with  no  elderly  member  could  qual- 
ify In  July  1981  with  an  *nwii»i  groaa  Income 
of  up  to  814.000  per  year  or  approximately 
180  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  Olven  there 
Is  no  limit  on  shelter  and  medical  expense 
deductlcna  for  houaaholda  containing  an 
tfdaity  and  disabled  member,  theee  houae- 
holds  can  have  even  higher  gross  Incomes 
and  stlU  be  eligible  depending  on  their  de- 
duction levels  and  household  slae.  The  pro- 
poeed  ellglbUlty  standard,  set  at  1 30  percent 
of  tha  annual  nonfarm  Income  poverty 
guideline,  would  set  the  Income  eligibility 
standard  for  a  family  of  four  at  approxi- 
mately 811.000  a  year.  The  limits  for  other 
booatfioM  Biata  are  shown  on  Cbart  3.  The 
cun'eut  procedure  of  using  net  monthly  In- 
eome  to  determine  the  benefit  level  would 
rHBala  the  same.  Tbeae  Ilmlta  would  re- 
move botiaaholda  with  high  groaa  incomea 
who  take  advantage  of  currant  deductions 
In  order  to  gain  entry  Into  tbe  program. 

We  believe  setting  tbe  standard  at  130 
pwcent  rather  than  lod  percent  of  the 
po»eity  gnldellne  repreaents  a  reaaonable  In- 
oone  Umlt  to  be  used  as  a  measure  for 
determining  ellglblUty  It  targets  benefits 
**  ^^^'pyn*  households  at  a  limit  which 
la  approximately  the  same  aa  the  income 
eUglMllty  standard  for  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Program.  We  believe  It  allows  those 
who  art  Juat  over  tbe  poverty  level  to  ob- 


Uslng  a  groas  Income  eligibility  standard 
of  130'~o  of  the  poverty  level  rather  than  a 
net  Income  eligibility  screen  will  target  bene- 
fits to  those  most  In  need,  saving  approxi- 
mately 8373  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1083. 

Wa  also  propose  to  reduce  food  stamp 
benefits  received  by  famlUaa  with  students 
eligible  to  receive  free  school  lunches. 

Currently,  moat  school  age  children  whoae 
famlllea  participate  In  the  program  are  eligi- 
ble for  a  free  lunch  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program.  Thla  means  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  subaldlaea  these  students' 
lunch  twice  each  school  day.  The  legldatlon 
would  eliminate  these  duplicate  beneflta. 

Prevloua  arguments  agalnat  this  position 
have  centered  on  administrative  expanse  and 
burden.  The  procedure  we  propose  uses  a 
national  formula  that  eliminates  the  need 
for  verifying  school  attendance  records  for 
each  child  or  calculating  monthly  reduc- 
tlona  on  an  attendance  basis.  The  formula 
provldea  a  school  year  per  person  reduction 
amount,  calculated  from  the  per  person/per 
meal  value  for  tbe  Thrifty  Food  Plan  for 
a  household  conalstlng  of  six  persons  In  ef- 
fect at  tbe  beginning  of  the  school  year  and 
a  national  average  of  school  day  attendance. 
In  1983.  this  will  mean  a  87  cent  per  person/ 
per  meal  guarantee  In  food  stamps,  approxi- 
mately half  tbe  subsidy  of  a  acbool  lunch — 
81.28. 

TO  avoid  unduly  hurting  families  with  a 
large  number  of  school  sge  children,  the 
maximum  number  of  household  members 
counted  as  students  for  reduction  purposes 
win  be  4.  Oslng  our  67  cent  figure,  this 
means  a  food  stamp  household  would  not 
have  Ita  annual  food  stamp  beneflta  re- 
duced more  than  8433.  Students  who  do  not 
participate  In  school  limch  programa  be- 
cauae  of  rellglotis  or  medical  reasons,  or 
beirause  the  School  Lunch  Program  Is  not  of- 
fered, qualify  for  an  exception  from  thla 
rule. 

The  Department  would  work  to  ensure 
this  amendment  would  be  enacted  rapidly  by 
State  oflldala  so  budget  savings  can  be 
quickly  reallaed.  preferably  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1081  school  year.  If  Implemented 
on  schedule,  estimated  savings  would  be 
8533  mUllon  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983.  Approxi- 
mately 3.5  million  households  In  an  average 
school  month  would  be  affected. 

Our  third  step  Intended  to  target  program 
benefits  to  tbe  most  needy  will  eliminate 
residents  of  drug  sddlct  and  alcoholic  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs,  residents 
of  group  living  arrangements  for  the  blind 
and  disabled,  and  residents  of  homes  for  bat- 
tered women  and  children.  We  would  alao  ex- 
clude commercial  boarders. 

The  food  stamp  program  waa  always  In- 
tended to  serve  households.  Expanding  tbe 
program  to  the  institutionalised  has  changed 
Ita  original  goals,  complicated  admlnlatra- 
tlon.  and  jeopardized  program  Integrity. 
Residents  of  these  Institutions  could  be  bet- 
ter served  through  s.xlstlng  programs  of  com- 
modity assistance  to  Institutions. 

We  estimate  the  proposed  changea  would 
reduce  program  coats  an  estimated  813  mil- 
lion from  eliminating  institutions  and  850 
million  from  eliminating  boarders  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1983. 

AdArenting  unneeesaary  complicatiotu  in  ad- 
mtnittrattoft  and  inflatUmary  factort 

We  are  proposing  ftirther  technical  changes 
to  streamline  the  program  and  address  in- 
flationary factors. 

We  would  propose  ihat  annual  adjustments 
In  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  rooA  Plan  be  based 
on  data  for  the  13-mon'.h  period  ending  each 
preceding  September  rather  than  December. 

This  eliminatea  '.he  uncertain  projection  of 
food  prices  for  the  :aat  three  months  of  the 
calendar  year  and  is  much  more  practicable 


to  Implement.  A  slmUar  propoaal  waa  In- 
cluded in  the  last  Carter  budget  propoaal. 
ThU  will  also  result  in  savlnga  cf  8369  mllUon 
in  Fiscal  Tear  1983  and  smaller  amounta  In 
succeeding  years. 

Another  Important  propoeed  change  Is  to 
eliminate  the  indexing  of  the  standard  de- 
duction and  tbe  dependent  care/exceas 
shelter  expense  deduction  cap  and  "freeae" 
them  at  their  current  amounta. 

In  general,  these  particular  deductions 
serve  as  a  mechanism  for  using  the  program 
to  indirectly  subsidise  consumption  of  these 
other  items.  We  believe  the  program's  sub- 
sidy should  be  targeted  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible  on  food,  not  non-food  Items. 

An  additional  problem  includes  tbe  method 
of  indexing  these  deductions.  At  present,  the 
level  of  these  deductions  is  baaed  on  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (CPX)  less  food  which  is 
heavily  influenced  by  homeownership  costs. 
During  1980  over  30  percent  of  thla  Index 
consisted  of  homeownership  coats. 

Use  of  the  gross  iucome  test  I  spoke  about 
earlier  will  remove  the  Impact  of  these  deduc- 
tions on  eligibility.  Freezing  the  amounts  wlU 
allow  tbe  amounts  to  reflect  more  representa- 
tive household  costs.  The  gross  Income  eli- 
gibility standard  and  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan 
will  continue  to  be  Indexed  on  an  annual 
basis. 

This  change  will  result  in  considerable  cost 
savings  of  8133  million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1983. 

In  another  step  affecting  deductions,  we 
would  repeal  the  ^wo  increases  In  dependent 
care  and  medical  expense  deductions  enacted 
under  the  1980  amendments. 

In  essence,  this  means  current  rules  would 
remain  in  effect — a  separate  dependent  care 
deduction  would  not  be  established  and  tbe 
medical  deduction  would  not  be  expanded. 
Again,  a  similar  proposal  was  Included  in 
the  Carter  budget  submission. 

Both  changes  under  the  1980  amendments 
create  problems  In  administrative  complex- 
ity. Moreover,  an  Increased  medical  deduc- 
tion, with  expanded  household  coverage, 
could  duplicate  beneflta  available  from  pro- 
grams like  Medicare  or  Medicaid.  Repeal 
would  tighten  the  program  and  remove  an 
unnecessary  complication  in  managing  tbe 
program. 

We  estimate  this  proposal  wUI  result  In 
savings  of  860  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1983 
and  more  In  following  years. 

Increased  precition  in  calculation  of  and 

delivery  o/  benefit* 
The  administration's  proposals  sets  forth 
several  procedures  to  Increase  the  precision 
of  beneflt  calculation  and  Improve  the  de- 
livery of  beneflta. 

We  propose  that  the  retroapectlve  account- 
In;  period  and  periodic  reporting  system  en- 
acted under  the  1980  amendments  be 
strengthened. 

Under  our  proposal.  States  could  no  longer 
choose  between  a  prospective,  anticipatory 
system  and  a  retrospective  system  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  and  compute  allotments.  A 
retrospective  accounting  system  and  peri- 
odic reporting  would  be  nukde  mandatory 
except  for  certain  groupa.  The  current  one 
month  accounting  period  would  be  retained. 
This  provision  has  several  advantages.  It 
provides  for  a  more  accurate'  computation  of 
beneflts  since  actual  household  circum- 
stances would  be  used.  It  will  simplify  cer- 
tiflcatlon  procedures  and  reduce  errors  since 
only  one  accounting  system  will  be  used  for 
both  a-}pllcant8  and  recipients.  Households 
who  file  periodic  reports  could  be  certlfled 
longer  than  13  months.  It  will  remove  pro- 
spective accounting  Inequities  which  allowed 
Immediate  supplementation  of  beneflts  when 
a  household  lost  Income  or  gained  a .  new 
member  but.  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
Immediately  reduce  beneflts  when  household 
clrcumstsnces  Improved. 

The  Department  would  be  allowed  to  de- 
vise a  procedure  within  this  system  to  avoid 


impoalng  a  serious  hardship  on  appUcanta 
who  have  experienced  sudden  losses  of  In- 
come through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Lastly, 
the  retrospective  accounting  and  periodic  re- 
porting is  consistent  with  AFDC  rules  and 
should  faclUUte  the  prooeaalng  of  households 
rece'vlng  beneflu  under  food  stamp  and  pub- 
lic assistance  programa. 

We  would  require  all  States  to  Implement 
this  system  by  October.  1983,  allowing  for 
necessary  time  to  adjust  data  proccasing  and 
Institute  a  monthly  reporting  system.  This 
system  will  more  than  pay  for  Itself  by  Fiscal 
Tear  1984.  We  believe  It  Is  an  Important  tool 
In  achieving  equity  In  the  program. 
Increase  program  occountaMlif  y  artd  control 
Our  final  measures  wlU  Increase  program 
accountabUlty  and  control.  We  have  buUt  on 
provisions  currently  In  the  Act  to  close  gapa 
and  encourage  efforts  to  reduce  abuse  and 
error  rates. 

We  see  a  need  to  Increase  tbe  use  of  tbe 
disqualification  method  of  penalizing  Indi- 
viduals who  violate  program  rules  by  easing 
the  criteria  needed  for  State  offlclala  to  con- 
duct administrative  hearlnga. 

This  plan  would  replace  the  term  "fraud" 
with  "willful  misrepresentation"  as  an  action 
subject  to  a  hearing  and  dlaquallflcatlon  pen- 
alties. States  win  no  longer  be  constrained 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  fraud  prior  to 
Imposition  of  program  penalties. 

We  would  expand  the  use  of  allotment 
recovery  to  collect  overpayments.  Nonfraud 
recoveries  would  be  limited  to  households 
which  have  the  ability  or  resources  to  pay. 
In  other  words,  a  nonfraud  household  would 
have  to  have  money  available  to  meet  Its 
food  needs  before  Statea  could  actuaUy  re- 
cover overi>ayments.  Persons  found  guUty  of 
wlllfiU  misrepresentation  would.  In  addition 
to  disqualification,  be  subject  to  having  all 
beneflta  recovered  without  taking  reaources 
and  Income  into  conalderatlon. 

We  would  expand  the  authority  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary to  allow  State  retention  of  SO  percent 
of  all  claims  collected  with  the  exception  of 
State-caused  errors.  This  strengthens  the 
provisions  of  the  1979  AmendmenU  which 
allowed  States  to  keep  half  of  the  money  they 
recovered  through  fraud  collection  efforta. 
States  would  be  urged  to  use  these  additional 
funds  to  improve  collection  efforta  directed 
at  nonpartielpatlng  households,  now  beyond 
the  program  penalties  of  dlaquallflcatlon  and 
recovery  of  overpaymenta. 

Through  these  changes.  States  will  have 
further  tools,  greatar  authority,  and  addi- 
tional Incentives  to  coUect.  OveraU.  these 
amendments  will  serve  aa  a  stronger  deter- 
rent to  program  abuse. 

Another  sensitive  program  area  Is  the  par- 
ticipation of  retail  food  stores  In  tbe  program. 

Our  proposal  tightens  the  retail  food  store 
definition  to  eliminate  firms  which  do  only  a 
marginal  food  business.  Current  legislation 
authorizes  bars,  gas  stations,  carryout  shops, 
and  others  who  have  small  food  sections  to 
be  a  retailer.  We  want  to  close  that  loophole 
and  concentrate  on  limiting  our  definition 
of  a  retail  food  store  to  a  full  line  grocery 
store  or  other  businesses  whose  food  sales  are 
at  leaat  half  the  total  groas  sales.  The  only 
exception  will  be  for  firms  which  are  the  only 
source  of  staple  food  Items  in  an  area. 

In  addition,  another  proposal  will  provide 
more  specific  language  on  what  Items  consti- 
tute staple  food  and  accessory  food  items. 

Another  part  of  our  propoaal  responds  to 
abuse  of  the  1977  Act  provision  which  pennlta 
the  giving  of  up  to  99  centa  In  cash  In  a  food 
stamp  transaction.  This  poUcy  baa  reaulted  In 
some  incldenta  of  manipulation  by  individ- 
uals to  get  cash  to  buy  Ineligible  food  Items. 
For  example,  households  may  purohase  a  five- 
cent  eligible  food  Itam  and  use  the  caah 
change  to  purchase  alcoholic  beverages. 

Rather  than  strictly  return  to  tbe  old  credit 
slip  systam.  alao  crlUdaad.  It  la  more  mark.- 


able  to  provide  for  caah  change  only  In  trans- 
actions in  which  the  total  food  stamp  pur- 
chaae  exceeds  five  dollars.  Credit  slips  not  to 
exceed  99  centa  would  be  used  In  transactions 
where  the  food  stamp  purchase  is  less  than 
five  dollars. 

Tbe  legislation  makes  certain  modlflcations 
In  current  law  regarding  State  Issuance  loeaea. 
llabUlty,  incentives  for  error  reduction,  and 
corrective  action  planning. 

Tliese  are  intanded  to  remove  gaps  in  the 
law  and  emphaaize  tbe  importance  of  correc- 
tive measures  and  sound  management  to 
achieve  low  error  standards  and  control  issu- 
ance loeaea.  We  cannot  accept  any  lessening 
of  efforta  in  this  area. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  measures  we  are 
propoalng  In  management  and  monitoring 
improvementa. 

There  are  a  good  many  others  aa  well 
which  address  program  inequities,  simplify 
administration  and  focus  on  State  flexlbU- 
ity.  For  example,  States  administering  work- 
fare  under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  wUl  be  allowed  to  expand  their 
workfara  program  to  cover  non-public  aaalst- 
anoe  food  stamp  households.  Moreover,  the 
Department  Is  fully  committed  to  identifying 
where  the  program  can  be  strengthened  un- 
der current  legislative  authority.  A  good  ex- 
ample U  regulations  we  will  propose  soon 
to  tie  the  benefit  level  during  the  month  of 
^plication  to  the  time  of  the  month  the 
household  applies.  Thoee  households  that 
apply  in  the  latter  half  of  tbe  month  would 
receive  one-half  month's  benefite.  We  ex- 
pect this  to  both  respond  to  the  actual  food 
need  of  the  household  and  have  significant 
coat  savings — 8310  million  in  Fiscal  Tear 
1983  and  T*"'"*''  amounta  In  succeeding 
yean. 

BIOCK  MUialllOM  caAMTa 

This  proposal  would  block  grant  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  assistance  pro- 
grams in  Puerto  Rico,  and  authorize  this 
to  be  extended  Uter  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  tbe  Oonunon- 
wealtb  of  the  Northern  Marianas.  Instead  of 
providing  assistance  via  categorical  pro- 
grams— food  stamps  and  child  feeding  pro- 
grams— Federal  assistance  would  be  consoli- 
dated Into  a  block  grant  for  area  authorities 
to  administer. 

The  unique  characteristics  of  tbeae  areas 
necessitated  a  re-examinatlon  of  the  Federal 
role  in  providing  nutritional  assistance 
there.  Programs  designed  for  the  continen- 
tal United  States  are  not  necossarUy  com- 
paUble  with  local  needs.  We  feel  State  au- 
thorities are  in  the  best  position  to  formu- 
late, establish,  and  administer  food  and  nu- 
trition programs  in  these  areas  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  their  citizens.  A  block  grant 
provides  the  greatest  UUtude  possible  for 
State  administration. 

The  block  grant  wotild  be  an  amount 
equal  to  75  percent  of  th«  total  Federal 
amount  that  woiUd  have  been  received  un- 
der the  categorical  programs  In  Puerto  Rico 
In  Fiscal  Tear  1982.  We  anticipate  that 
the  block  grant  In  Puerto  Rico  alone  would 
save  cloae  to  8300  million  In  Fiscal  Tear  1963. 


lleve  to  be  an  appropriate  Income  level  for 
eligibility  In  thla  program.  Of  tboae  house- 
holds remaining  eligible.  35  percent  will  see 
reduced  beneflta  of  86  or  more  per  month. 
This  resulta  prlmarUy  from  eliminating  du- 
plicate beneflta  provided  through  the  achool 
lunch  and  food  stamp  program. 
axaTrrBoaizATioM 
Food  ttamp  program 

We  are  requesting  appropriation  authority 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1085  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  continuing  the  fixed  dollar 
authorization  ceilings.  If  sufficient  funds 
are  not  available  to  provide  tbe  established 
beneflt  leveU  to  all  participating  houaa- 
holda. then  beneflta  may  be  reduced  to  en- 
sure we  remain  within  the  appropriation. 
Commodity  distribution  programs 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  propoalng  to  amend 
tbe  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  purchase  and  distribute  commodities 
through  Fiscal  Tear  1985.  Our  proposal  adds 
an  amendment  to  provide  penalties  for  tbe 
fraudulent  misuse  of  commodities,  similar 
to  penalties  \mder  tbe  National  Scbool 
Lunch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acta. 

We  are  requesting  an  extension  through 
Fiscal  Tear  1085  In  the  authorization  for  ad- 
ministrative funds  for  the  commodity  sup- 
plemental food  program.  Certain  technical 
improvements  regarding  this  funding  wUl 
also  be  propoeed. 

SXntMSMT 

I  should  like  to  close  by  summarizing  the 
goals  we  have  set  In  preparing  our  legtsUUve 
package  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  tbe 
largest  domestic  food  assistance  program  In 
terms  of  total  program  beneflta. 

It  Is  the  result  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  program.  The  proposal  enhances  meaa- 
nres  Congress  already  has  enacted.  We  be- 
lieve Its  provisions  directly  design  beneflta  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  low  Income  house- 
holds. Our  language  expressly  eliminatea  tlie 
suteldlzatlon  or  dupUcatlon  of  other  pro- 
grams which  meet  non-food  household  ex- 
penditures. It  wUl  control  admlnlstraUve 
coste.  further  reduce  fraud,  error  and  abuse, 
and  improve  program  eflidency  in  meeting 
the  nutritional  needs  of  eligible  Americana. 
The  bin's  provisions  wiU  create,  we  believe. 
minimum  disruption  to  State  operatlona  aa 
the  new  rules  are  Implemented.  

This  proposal  fully  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  In  attacking  inflation  and 
other  economic  lUa.  It  taUors  the  program 
to  the  overall  recovery  process  to  reatilt  In 
targeted  nutrition  assUtance  for  needy 
households.  As  we  look  forward  to  the  next 
few  years,  we  want  to  ensure  that  the  pro- 
gram is  an  affordable,  efficient  one  which 
clearly  meeU  the  needs  of  those  households 
requiring  food  assistance  The  outside  Influ- 
ences on  the  program— inflation  and  unem- 
ployment—ultimately must  be  "'"^^J***- 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  and  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

TABLE  l.-ADWNISniATIOW'S  PHOWSEO  SAVIHGS.  FISCAL 
YEAR  I«2 


nCPACT  OM  azCU>IEMTS 

Reducing  government  spending  will  re- 
sult In  beneflta  to  all  Americans,  especially 
the  low-Income  and  thoee  on  fixed  incomes 
which  are  plagued  with  the  dual  problems 
of  high  Inflation  and  unemployment.  Re- 
ducing government  dependency,  for  thoee 
who  are  not  In  severe  need  of  assistance, 
means  that  some  current  reciplenta  wiU  have 
reduced  beneflta. 

Overall,  we  anticipate  that  our  proposals 
wUl  result  In  363.000  households  or  1  mil- 
lion persons  made  ineligible  by  setting  a 
gross  Income  limit  at  130  percent  of  poverty. 
Tbeae  households  fall  outside  what  we  be- 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired 
oflkers  of  the  armed  services  recalled 
to  active  duty  auid  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  charged  against  the 
authorized  end  strengths  and  grade  lim- 
itations prescribed  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  military  departments 
concerned;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

LBOIBLATIOIf  BZLATINO  TO  THX  AMSUCAIT  atTTLM 
MONUMXMTS   COMIdanOIf 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defoise  to  withdraw  its 
support  of  the  military  officer  positions 
assigned  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  its  enabling  legislation.  At  the  time. 
I  supported  legislation  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  House,  HJt.  7678.  which 
would  have  corrected  the  problem. 

This  bill,  however,  was  not  brought  to 
a  vote.  Instead,  continued  authorization 
of  these  few  military  personnel  to  the 
Commission  was  addressed  in  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Report  No. 
95-S26,  May  15,  1978.  which  stated  that 
such  supp<»t  "should  be  maintained," 
concluded  that  "the  I>fense  Depart- 
ment does  benefit  from  the  activities  of 
the  Commission",  and  directed  "the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  maintain  •  •  • 
military  officers  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  luider  the 
provisions  of  36  U.8.C.  121." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  support 
surfaced  again  early  this  year  when  the 
Department  of  Defense  initiated  action 
to  withdraw  support  of  the  full-time  ad- 
ministrator of  Commission  activities. 
This  administrator  has  the  tiUe  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  It  is  a  general  oflBcer 
position  appointed  by  the  President. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
cently agreed  to  continue  the  support 
of  the  position  at  the  general  ofDcer  level 
into  1982.  pending  a  complete  review  of 
general /flag  officer  positions.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  small,  but  uniquely  Im- 
portant agency  will  continue  to  have 
problems  until  the  Congress  removes  its 
military  positions  from  the  strength  and 
grade  llmiUtions  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  American  BatUe  Monuments 
Commission  was  created  by  the  Congress 
in  1923.  President  Harding  desl^ated 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J  Pershing 
as  its  Chairman,  and  he  served  in  that 


capacity  untU  his  death  in  1948.  The 
principal  functions  of  the  Commission 
are  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
and  sacrifices  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces 
where  they  have  served  since  April  6. 
1917.  through  the  erection  «aid  main- 
tenance of  suitable  memorial  shrines;  to 
design,  construct,  administer,  and  main- 
tain permanent  American  military  burial 
grounds  in  foreign  countries :  and  to  con- 
trol the  design  and  construction  on  for- 
eign soil  of  U.S.  military  monuments  and 
markers  by  other  U.S.  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations, both  public  and  private. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Commis- 
sion's solemn  mission,  it  was  considered 
desirable  for  it  to  be  administered  by  an 
active  duty  military  olBcer  with  the  title 
of  Secretary.  This  was  provided  in  the 
legislation  establishing  the  Commission. 
The  legislation  also  provided  for  recall 
of  other  armed  services  retired  personnel 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  Commis- 
sion's functions.  The  Commission  reim- 
burses the  military  for  all  the  pay  and 
allowances  for  these  recalled  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  currently  has 
six  military  officers  assigned  to  kev  posi- 
tions involving  command,  control,  and 
technical  expertise.  These  officers  were 
recalled  from  retirement  to  active  duty, 
with  their  consent,  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  service  with  the  Commission. 
All  have  completed  statutory  active  mili- 
tary service  requirements  and  earned  the 
maximum  retirement  annuity  for  their 
grade.  Their  assignment  to  the  Commis- 
sion is  on  a  completely  reimbursable  basis 
at,  I  might  add,  considerable  savmgs  in 
cost  to  the  Government.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  should  not  be  counted 
against  the  active  duty  strength  and 
grade  authorizations  of  the  military  de- 
partment tasked  to  support  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  best  permanent  solution  to  this 
problem  would  be  exemption  by  law  of 
the  retired-recalled  military  personnel 
assigned  to  the  Commission  from  the 
end  strengths  and  grade  limitations  that 
are  authorized  to  the  military  depart- 
ments which  furnish  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  would  restore  to  the  Army 
one  major  general  and  five  colonel  spaces, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
necessary  military,  executive,  and  tech- 
nical expertise  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  concerned 
with  the  need  to  limit  growth  of  the 
Federal  payroll.  In  this  respect,  not  Mily 
do  these  retired-recalled  officers  provide 
requisite  expertise  to  this  unique  agency, 
but  they  do  so  for  the  small  difference 
between  their  retired  pay  and  their  ac- 
tive duty  pay  and  allowances.  The  re- 
sultant saving  to  the  Government  at 
today's  pay  rates  is  $191,000  annually. 
Should  it  become  necessary  to  replace 
these  officers  with  civilian  employees, 
this  significant  saving  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pertise involved  would  be  lost,  not  to 
mention  the  recognized  selfless  dedica- 
tion of  those  who  presently  occupy  these 
positions. 

Withdrawal  of  these  few  military  posi- 
tions from  the  Cmnmisslon.  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  be  a  gross  error  in  man- 


agement and  fiscal  responsibility.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  recogniied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  however,  it  Is  un- 
derstandable that  the  Department  of 
Def  oise  would  wish  to  reserve  these  six 
spaces  for  its  own  use.  During  the  last 
few  years,  the  constant  threat  at  their 
withdrawal  has  caused  an  enormous 
amount  of  executive  effort  not  only  in  the 
Commission,  but  also  in  the  Congress, 
the  Defense  Department,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  an  effort 
to  insure  that  this  small  agency  is  pro- 
vided the  few  key  miUtary  personnel 
needed  to  accomplish  Its  mission. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  recommend- 
ing legislation  which  will  provide  that 
any  retired  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  full-time  serv- 
ice with  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  shall  not  be  charge- 
able against  the  authorized  end  strengths 
and  grade  limitations  of  the  military  de- 
partments. This  may  seem  a  small  mat- 
ter as  it  addresses  the  accounting  of  only 
six  military  spaces,  but  it  is  most  Impor- 
tant to  our  country,  and  those  who  have 
died  for  it,  that  the  necessary  profes- 
sional supervision  be  provided  to  care 
for  and  maintain  our  24  permanent  mili- 
tary cemeteries  and  12  separate  monu- 
ments on  foreign  soil  and  our  4  memo- 
rials in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  has  earned  a 
reputation  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  in  the  Appropriation 
Committees  of  the  Congress  for  efficiency 
and  economy,  an  achievement  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  careful  selection  of 
its  few  military  professional  staff  mem- 
bers. This  legislation  will  insure  the  c(mi- 
tinuation  of  this  winning  team.  I  urge 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably (Ml  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RCCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  looe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  creation  of  an 
American  Battle  Monuments  Conunlsslon  to 
erect  suitable  memorials  commemorating 
the  services  of  the  American  soldier  In  Eu- 
rope, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  4.  1923  (42  Stat  1509:  36  U  S.C.  121). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
the  nrst  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  retired  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  recalled  to  active  duty  and  de- 
tailed to  full-time  duty  with  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  be  chargeable  against  the 
authorized  end  strengths  and  grade  limita- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
military  departments  concerned  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  by  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.". 


ByMr.BAUCUS: 
S.  1009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  adjust 
the  annual  interest  rate,  if  necessary, 
every  6  months;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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ADJcarMKNT  or  Drmsar  astn  bt  iHnaKaL 
uvcNuc  satvicz 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  have  ex- 
pressed our  concerns  about  the  cuts  in 
the  budget  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
our  concerns  is  the  growing  inventory  of 
delinquent  tax  accounts,  which  reached 
$15.8  billion  at  the  end  of  1980.  A  prin- 
cipal cause  for  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  number  of  unpaid  accounts  is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  staffing  to  handle  the 
workload.  However,  another  reason  is  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
delinquent  taxes  is  currently  only  12 
percent. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  that  the  rate  of 
interest  on  tax  obligations  owed  to  and 
by  the  United  States  can  only  be  ad- 
justed every  2  years.  This  current  in- 
terest rate  of  12  percent  is  considerably 
less  than  the  going  rate  of  interest,  mak- 
ing it  attractive  for  many  businesses  and 
others  to  drag  out  paying  their  tax  ob- 
ligations or  agreeing  to  changes  in  their 
tax  liabilities.  The  Government's  money 
has  become  "cheap." 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  me  that  the 
Government  must  pay  much  more  than 
12  percent  to  borrow  mcxiey  and  then 
only  receive  12  percent  for  money  owed 
to  it.  I  am.  therefore,  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  adjust  the  annual  in- 
terest rate  for  tax  obligations  every  6 
months,  if  necessary. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  on  Octo- 
ber 15  and  April  15  of  each  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  adjust 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  or  paid  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  tax  ob- 
ligations if  the  adjusted  prime  rate 
charged  by  banks  during  the  preceding 
month  is  at  least  a  full  percentage  point 
more  or  less  than  the  Interest  rate  which 
is  then  in  effect.  If  adiusted.  the  new 
rate  would  go  Into  effect  on  January  1 
and  July  1. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1009 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  6621  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deter- 
mination of  rate  of  interest)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

(b)  ADJnsTifKiVT  or  IirrBaBsr  Rate. — ^For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  on  October  16 
and  April  15  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  an  adjusted  rate  of  interest  If  the 
adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banlcs  during 
the  immediately  preceding  month,  rounded 
to  the  nearest  full  percent.  Is  at  least  a  full 
percentage  point  more  or  less  than  the  Inter- 
est rate  which  is  then  In  effect.  Any  such 
adjusted  rate  of  Interest  shall  be  equal  to 
the  adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banlcs 
rounded  to  the  nearest  full  percent.  An  ad- 
Justed  rate  of  interest  established  on  Octo- 
ber 15  shall  become  effective  on  January  1  of 
the  immediately  succeeding  year,  and  an 
Brt  lusted  rate  of  interest  estebllshed  on 
April  15  shall  become  effective  on  July  1  of 
the  year  In  which  such  adjusted  rate  la 
established. 
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By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chilbs,  Mr.  DiCoHcnn,  Mr. 
CoHEif,  Mr.  Bbittseh.  Mr.  Do- 
MZNici,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
RtTDMAN,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Vi. 

SCHKITT)  : 

8.  1010.  A  bill  to  protect  taxpayers' 
privacy  regarding  third-iwrty  record- 
keepers  summoned  to  produce  records  of 
taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
effective,  efficient  enforcement  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  third-party  sum- 
mons; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUMMONS   PBOCEDtntE   OF   THE   INTEKNAI. 
KEVENUE     SESVICE 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Chiles,  DeCon- 
cnn.  Cohen,  Bentsen,  Domenici.  Long, 
Roth,  Rxtoman,  Jackson,  and  ScHmrr, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  revise 
the  procedures  imder  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  obtains  a  taxpayer's 
records  from  third  parties,  such  as  banks 
and  other  financial  institutions. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2403.  which 
I  introduced  in  the  la^t  Congress  as  part 
of  a  package  of  legislation  designed  to 
restore  the  IRS  to  its  once  effective  role 
in  cooperative  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts,  especially  those  aimed  at  narcot- 
ics traffickers  and  organized  criminals. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  the  other 
part  of  the  package.  S.  732,  which  would 
amend  the  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  That  bill  would 
create  a  more  workable  balance  between 
the  privacy  of  tax  information  and  the 
need  for  more  cooperation  between  the 
IRS  and  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  such  as  the  FBI  and  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

These  bills  grew  out  of  extensive  hear- 
ings conducted  under  my  chairmanship 
by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. We  examined  thoroughly 
the  Federal  efforts  to  combat  the  tre- 
mendous illegal  narcotics  industry,  and 
we  issued  a  report  last  August  (S.  Rept. 
96-887)  in  which  we  recommended  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  and  the  IRS  summons  procedure. 

That  report,  and  our  December  1979 
hearings  upon  which  it  was  based,  dealt 
extensively  with  IRS'  efforts  to  trace  the 
flow  of  illegal  narcotics  money  and  to  tax 
the  huge  profits  that  derive  from  that 
illicit  business.  We  found  t^at  IRS  had 
withdrawn  frcHn  the  fray,  partially  as  a 
result  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and 
partially  because  of  the  policies  and 
strict  interpretations  adopt^  by  the  IRS 
leadership  over  the  past  decade. 

"Hiere  was  one  thing  that  most  of  our 
witnesses — including  those  from  the 
IRS — agreed  on,  however,  and  that  was 
the  need  to  amend  the  summons  provi- 
sions of  26  U.S.C.  7609. 

Under  that  section.  IRS  is  required  to 
notify  a  taxpayer  whenever  it  issues  a 
summcMis  to  a  third  party — such  as  a 
bank — to  get  access  to  a  taxpayer's  rec- 
ords. The  taxpayer  then  has  a  right  to 
stay  automatically  the  performance  of 
that  summons  simply  by  notifying  the 
recordkeeper.  IRS  must  then  take  the 
issue  to  court.  Tb  obtain  this  stay,  the 
taxpayer  does  not  have  to  establish  any 
legal  reason  why  IRS  should  not  see  his 
records.  It  is  all  automatic  once  he  noti- 
fies the  recordkeeper. 


Let  us  say  a  person  reports  a  modeet 
income  on  his  tax  return  for  1979.  but  it 
comes  to  the  attention  of  IRS  that  he 
lives  a  very  extravagant  lifestyle.  Majrbe 
he  has  reported  an  income  of  $23,000 — 
but  during  the  year  he  boue^t  a  house 
costing  $230,000  and  two  cars  costing 
$19,000  apiece. 

Suspecting  that  he  is  not  reporting 
all  of  his  income.  IRS  Issues  a  sum- 
mons to  his  bank  to  have  a  look  at  his 
accoimt  records,  which  may  very  well 
show  that  he  has  made  a  number  of 
large  cash  deposits — one  of  the  telltale 
signs  of  drug  pushing. 

Under  the  existing  summons  provi- 
sion, the  suspected  narcotics  dealer  can 
automatically  stay  the  enforcement  of 
that  summons,  and  the  IRS  is  stymied 
until  it  can  go  to  court  and  establish 
why  it  needs  to  see  those  records.  In  the 
meantime,  the  pusher  keeps  on  dealing 
drugs. 

We  heard  testim<my  that  this  auto- 
matic stay  provision  resulted  in  delays 
of  mixe  than  a  year.  One  automatic  stay 
lasted  33  months.  The  average  length  ot 
such  stays  was  9  months. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  automatic  stays  a  tax  evader 
can  initiate. 

All  investigators  know  that  one  set  of 
records  often  creates  the  need  for  a  sec- 
ond set.  Consequently,  after  a  year's 
delay.  IRS  may  find  from  the  originally- 
summoned  records  that  additional  docu- 
ments must  be  obtained.  IRS  then  issues 
another  summons,  the  tax  evader  in- 
vokes another  automatic  stay,  and  an- 
other year  goes  by.  In  the  meantime. 
witnesses  may  die.  evidence  becmnes 
stale,  and  the  Government's  case  may 
be  seriously  weakened. 

An  IRS  study  of  this  problem  revealed 
that  in  more  than  200  automatic  stays, 
over  80  percent  of  the  protesting  taxpay- 
ers failed  to  show  up  in  court.  Our  sub- 
committee concluded  from  this  statistic 
that  delay — and  not  a  legal  issue — was 
the  purpose  of  most  automatic  stays. 

In  another  survey,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  found  that  over  75  per- 
cent of  all  persons  who  took  advantage 
of  the  automatic  stay  were  known  orga- 
nized crime  members,  narcotics  dealers. 
or  persons  who  habitually  protest  paying 
their  taxes. 

Our  bill  proposes  to  change  the  auto- 
matic stay  provision  to  make  the  sum- 
mons procedure  similar  to  the  one  Con- 
gress applied  to  everv  Federal  investiga- 
tive agency  other  than  the  IRS  in  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978. 

Under  our  proposal,  a  taxpayer  still 
would  be  given  notice  whenever  his  rec- 
ords have  been  summoned  by  the  IRS. 
just  as  imder  existing  law. 

He  would  be  able  to  contest  the  sum- 
mons in  court  before  IRS  can  see  his 
bank  or  other  records  held  by  a  third 
party.  In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act.  however, 
the  taxpaver  would  have  to  assert  a  legal 
argument  and  convince  the  court  that 
IRS  has  no  right  to  see  his  records.  It 
would  not  be  an  auttnnatjc  stay. 

Ordinary  taxpavers  with  good  leeal 
arguments  would  have  no  fear  of  indis- 
criminate access  to  their  records  by  the 
IRS.  But  criminals  and  tax  evaders  would 
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And  It  much  more  dlfflcult  to  delay,  inter- 
rupt and  impede  a  serious  Investigation 
for  yean  oo  end. 

Iki  addition,  under  our  proposal,  the 
Qovemment  could  present  to  the  court, 
for  In-camera  Inspection,  evidence  indi- 
cating that  a  notice  to  the  taxpayer 
could  result  in  the  destruction  of  records. 
otatruetUm  of  justice,  threats  to  wlt- 
nesBea.  or  other  similar  acts.  If  the  court 
•greed,  an  order  could  be  issued  post- 
poning the  advance  notice  requirement. 

We  believe  that  by  enacting  our  pro- 
posal and  applying  the  same  summons 
praoedure  to  the  IRS  that  already  Is  ap- 
plied to  all  other  Federal  agencies.  Con- 
gress will  be  improving  law  enforcement 
while  continuing  to  provide  adequate  pri- 
vacy safeguards  for  everyone's  records. 

I  might  add  that  our  proposal  would 
not  be  detrimmtal  to  third-party  record- 
keepers,  such  as  banks,  savings  and  loans. 
and  insurance  companies.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
a  niunber  of  ways. 

First.  It  would  bring  the  IRS  summons 
procedure  in  line  with  all  other  Federal 
agency  summons  procedureR  under  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act.  This 
would  save  the  third  party  recmrdkeeper 
time,  maaey,  and  legal  fees  in  trying  to 
interpret  different  standards  and  legal 
obligations  that  apply  to  various  sum- 
mons procedures  of  FMeral  agendea. 

Sectmd.  and  most  important,  it  would 
take  the  third  party  recordkeeper  out  of 
any  conflict  between  the  IRS  and  the 
person  whose  records  are  simimoned. 
Under  our  amendment,  IRS  would  have 
to  notify  the  taxpayer,  and  it  would 
then  be  up  to  that  person  or  entity  to  go 
to  Federal  court  to  object  to  the  sum- 
mons. The  third  party  recordkeeper 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  join  this 
legal  battle.  Moreover,  since  there  would 
be  strict  time  limits  on  the  return  of  the 
summons  and  the  decision  to  be  made  by 
the  courts,  the  third  party  recordkeeper 
would  not  be  involved  in  a  continuing 
and  costly  legal  dispute. 

There  would  be  a  quick  legal  deter- 
mination which  would  obligate  the  third 
party  recordkeeper  to  respond  in  an  ap- 
propriate fashion. 

This  speedy  legal  determination  by  the 
courts  would  accomplish  two  things: 
Flnt,  it  would  resolve  a  simple  legal  Issue 
which,  as  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee showed,  can  drag  on  for  years  on 
end  because  of  the  peculiar  wording  of 
the  present  statute.  Second,  it  would 
leave  the  legal  dispute  to  be  reserved  be- 
tween the  approiHiate  parties — that  is. 
between  the  IRS  and  the  person  or  entity 
whose  records  are  being  sought.  The  third 
party  recordkeeper  would  be  removed 
from  this  legal  battle  and  would  have 
certain  weU-deflned  obligations. 

In  short,  our  bill  would  protect  the 
reoordkeeper's  neutrality  and  limit  its  ex- 


posure to  criticism  both  by  the  customer 
whose  records  are  being  sought  and  by 
IRS,  which  is  seeking  the  records. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bill  and  a  table 
comparing  it  to  existing  law  be  printed 
in  the  Racou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo,  as  follows: 

8.  1010 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Repreaentativea  of  tKe  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  iMt 
sentence  of  subeectlon  (»)(1)  of  secUon 
7809  of  tiUe  ae.  United  SUtes  Code,  la 
amended  to  re«d  u  follows:  "Such  notice 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mons which  has  been  served  and  shall  con- 
tain directions  for  filing  a  motion  to  quash 
the  summons  under  subsection  (b)  (3)  ."■ 

Sk.  a.  Subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  7600 
of  title  ao.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)   DmHinows. — 

"(A)   "Third-party  recordkeeping*  meana — 

"(1)  any  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  buUdlng  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  other  savings  Institution  chartered 
and  supervised  as  a  savings  and  loan  or 
similar  association  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  any  bank  (as  defined  In  section  581).  or 
any  credit  union  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  601(c)  (14)  (A)): 

"(U)  any  consumer  reporting  agency  (as 
defined  under  section  003 (d)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (16  U.S.C.  l«8la(f))): 

"(111)  any  person  extending  credit  through 
the  use  of  credit  cards  or  similar  devices: 

"(Iv)  any  broker  (as  defined  in  section 
3(a)(4)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1S34  (18  use.  78c(a)(4))): 

"(V)   any  attorney:  and 

"(vl)   any  accountant. 

"(B)  'Persons  entitled  to  notice'  means  any 
Individual  or  partnership  of  not  more  than 
five  Individuals." 

Sec.  3.  The  subtitle  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  7600  of  title  36.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Right  To  IirrxmTXNC;  Chaixxngk  to 
Stthmons. — ". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)(a)  of  section  7600 
of  title  36,  United  SUtea  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Challkmok  to  strnMONS. — within  14 
days  after  the  day  notice  Is  given  In  the  man- 
ner provided  in  subsection  (a)  (3).  a  person 
entitled  to  notice  of  a  summons  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  file  a  motion  to  quash  the 
summons  with  copies  served  upon  the  per- 
son summoned  and  upon  such  person  and 
to  such  ofllce  as  the  Secretary  may  direct  In 
the  notice  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)(1). 
Service  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
by  delivering  or  mailing  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mall.  A  motion  to  quash  a  sunmions 
shall  be  filed  In  the  United  SUtes  district 
court  In  which  the  person  entitled  to  notice 
resides.  Such  motion  shall  contain  an  afll- 
davlt  or  sworn  sutement  stating — 

"(A)  that  the  movant  Is  the  person  to 
whom  the  records  sought  by  the  summons 
relate:  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  that  the  records  sought 
sre  not  relevant  to  a  legitimate  tax  Inquiry  or 


any  other  legal  basis  for  quashing  the  sum- 
mons. 

The  United  States  shall  file  Ito  response 
within  10  days  from  receipt  of  the  motion 
to  quash.  A  district  court  judge  or  United 
SUtee  magistrate  shall  enter  an  order  on  the 
motion  within  10  days  of  the  filing  of  the 
response  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"A  court  nillng  denying  a  motion  to  quash 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  a  final 
order  and  no  Interlocutory  appeal  may  be 
taken  therefrom  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
records  pertain.  An  appeal  of  a  ruling  deny- 
ing a  motion  under  this  section  may  be  taken 
by  said  person  within  such  period  of  time 
as  provided  by  law  as  part  of  any  appeal  from 
a  final  order  in  any  legal  proceeding  Initiated 
against  him  arising  out  of  or  based  upon  the 
records  summoned. 

"The  Challenge  procedures  of  this  section 
constitute  the  sole  judicial  remedy  available 
to  a  person  entitled  to  notice  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  oppose  disclosure  of  records  sum- 
moneid  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"Nothing  In  this  section  shall  enlarge  or 
restrict  any  righu  of  a  third-party  record- 
keeper  to  challenge  a  summons  for  records. 
Nothing  In  this  title  shall  entitle  a  person 
entitled  to  notice  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assert  the  rlghU  of  a  third  party.". 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7000  of 
title  36,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  RzsTaicnoif  on  Exaiiination  or  Rxc- 
oaos. — No  examination  of  any  records  re- 
quired to  be  produced  under  a  summons  as 
to  which  notice  Is  required  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  made — 

"(1)  before  the  expiration  of  the  14-day 
period  allowed  for  the  motion  to  quash  un- 
der subsection  (b)  (3),  or 

"(2)  upon  the  filing  of  a  motion  to  quash 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(3)  except  In 
accordance  with  an  order  of  the  court.". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  7600  of 
title  36,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Suspension  op  Statdtk  or  Ljuita- 
noNS. — If  any  person  Ukes  any  action  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  and  such  person 
Is  the  person  with  respect  to  whose  liability 
the  summons  Is  Issued  (or  Is  the  agent, 
nominee,  or  other  person  acting  under  the 
direction  or  control  of  such  person),  then 
the  running  of  any  period  of  UmlUtlons  un- 
der section  6501  (relating  to  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  tax)  or  under  section  6631 
(relating  to  criminal  prosecutions)  with  re- 
spect to  such  person  shall  be  suspended  for 
the  period  during  which  a  proceeding,  and 
appeals  therein,  with  respect  to  any  litiga- 
tion relating  to  such  summons  is  pending.". 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (h)  (3)  of  section  7600 
of  title  26.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed and  subsection  (h)  (1)  of  said  section 
is  renvimbered  accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  Section  7600  of  Utie  36,  United 
SUtes  Code,  shaU  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto   a   new   subsection   as   follows: 

"(1)  Dtrrr  op  Tmao  Pabtt. — Upon  receipt 
of  a  summons  for  records  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  third  party  shall,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law.  proceed  to  assemble  the 
records  requested  and  must  be  prepared  to 
deliver  the  records  pursuant  to  the  summons 
on  the  day  upon  which  the  records  are  to  be 
examined  or.  in  the  event  a  motion  to  quash 
has  been  filed,  within  10  days  of  the  entry 
of  the  coxirt's  order.". 
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{  7eo*  naamra  Xiaw 

(a)  NoUce 

(1)  m  Oencral:  BeqtUras  IRS  to  serve  notloe 
on  person  whose  records  have  been  sum- 
moned from  third  party  recordkeeper  with 
copy  of  summons  and  directions  for  sUylng 
oftrnpHyno*  Notice  to  be  served  within  3 
days  of  service  of  summons,  but  not  laur 
than  14  days  before  day  flxad  in  summons 
for  tw*"'*!'^^*""  of  records. 

(3)  Sufflcleacy  of  NoUce 

(3)  Third  Party  Recordkeeper  defined 


(4)  Exceptions 

(6)  Nature  of  Summons: 

(b)  Right  to  Intervene:  Bight  to  sUy  com- 
pliance. 

(1)  Intervention. 

(3)  Right  to  sUy  compliance — ^Person  en- 
titled to  notice  of  summons  tinder  sub- 
section (a)  has  right  to  sUy  compliance 
If  not  later  than  14  days  after  notice  is 
given  as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  (3) ; 

(A)  Notice  in  writing  not  to  comply  with 
summons  Is  given  to  person  summoned: 
and 

(B)  Copy  of  notice  not  to  comply  with  sum- 
mons Is  aialled  by  registered  or  certified 
maU  to  person  and  ofllce  as  Secretary  di- 
rects in  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)(1). 


(e)  Stunmocs  to  wbldi  section  applies. 


(d)  Restriction  on  examination  of  records. 
No  examination  of  records  required  to  be 

produced  under  summons  as  to  which 
notice  Is  required  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  made: 

(1)  before  expiration  al  14  day  period  al- 
lowed for  notice  not  to  comply  under  sub- 
secUon  (b)(3).  or 

(3)  when  requirements  of  subeectlon  (b)  (2) 
met.  except  In  accordance  with  court  order 
authorlzlBg  examination  or  with  consent 
of  person  sUylng  compliance. 

(e)  SuspenMon  of  sUtute  of  UmlUtlon — 
Provides  for  the  susoension  of  any  period  of 

UmlUtlons  under  section  6601  (relating  to 
assessment  and  collection  of  tax)  or  under 
section  6031  (relating  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tions) durlnj?  which  a  proceeding  or  aopeal 
therein  with  respect  to  the  enforcement 
of  a  summons  Is  pending. 

(f)  Additional  requirement  In  the  case  of  a 
John  Doe  summons 

(g)  Special  exception  for  certain  summons. 

n^^  Jurisdiction  of  district  court. 

(1)  ITS.  district  court  for  district  within 
which  person  summoned  resides  or  is 
found  shall  have  furlsdietlon  to  hear  and 
determine  proceeding  under  sulMection 
(f)  and  (g)  whldi  determinations  shall 
be  made  ex  parte  and  upon  petition  and 
affidavits.  Order  denvlnff  petition  is  final 
order  wMch  may  be  appealed. 

(2>  Except  as  to  cases  court  considers  of 
ereater  importance,  proceedings  bronebt 
to  enforce  a  summons,  or  proceeding 
under  this  section,  and  appeals,  take  pre- 
cedence on  docket  over  an  cases  and  shall 
be  heard  and  decided  at  earliest  practic- 
able date. 


I  Tsoe  Nxrmf  fsoposal 

(a)  NoUoe 

(1)  In  General:  Same  notice  requirement 
however,  in  lieu  of  directions  for  sUyIng 
compliance  provides  for  directions  for  fil- 
ing motion  to  quash  the  siunmons  under 
subsection  (b)  (3) ;  provision  for  sUyIng 
compliance  covered  under  subsection  (d). 


(2)  Sufficiency  of  Notloe — No  change. 

(3)  Definitions: 

(A)  Third  Party  Recordkeeper — ^No  Change. 

(B)  "Person  BntlUed  to  NoUce"— Individual 
or  partneishlp  of  not  more  than  5  mdl- 
vlduals. 

(4)  Exceptions — No  Change. 

(6)  Nature  of  Summons — ^No  Changs. 

(b)  Right  to  inUrvene;  Challenge  to  sum- 
mons 

(1)  Intervention — No  Change. 

(2)  Challenge  to  summons — Within  14  days 
after  notice,  person  entitled  to  notice  un- 
der subsection  (a)  may  file  motion  to 
quash  summons  with  copies  served  on  per- 
son summoned  and  on  person  and  office 
Secretary  directs  In  the  notice.  Service 
made  by  delivering  or  mailing  by  registered 
or  certified  mall.  Motion  filed  in  United 
SUtes  district  court  where  person  entitled 
to  notice  resides.  Motion  shall  contain 
affidavit  or  sworn  sutement  (1)  that  mov- 
ant Is  person  to  whom  records  sought  re- 
late: and  (2)  legal  basis  for  quashing 
summons.  United  SUtes  shall  respond 
wltmn  10  days  and  district  court  Judge 
or  VS.  magistrate  will  enter  order  within 
10  days  of  United  SUtes'  response.  Court 
ruling  denying  motion  to  quash  Is  not  ap- 
pealable but  may  be  ^pealed  after  a  final 
order  In  legal  proceeding  against  person 
entitled  to  notice  arising  out  of  or  based 
upon  records  summoned.  Challenge  proce- 
dures of  the  section  are  the  sole  judicial 
remedy  to  person  entitled  to  notice  to  op- 
poee  disclosure  of  summoned  records. 

(c)  Summons  to  which  section  applies — No 
Change. 

(d)  Restriction  on  examination  of  records. 
No  examination  of  records: 


(1)  before  expiration  of  14  day  period  al- 
lowed for  motion  to  quash  imder  subeec- 
tlon (a)(2).  or 

(2)  upon  filing  of  motion  to  quash  except  in 
accordance  with  court  order. 


(e)    Suspension  of  sUtute  of  llmlUtion — 
Provides  for  the  same  suspension  as  in  exist- 
ing law  during  pendency  of  litigation  re- 
lating to  the  summons. 


(f )  Additional  requirement  in  the  case  of  a 
John  Doe  summons — No  Change. 

(g)  Special  exception  for  certain  summons- 
No  Change. 

(h)  Jurisdiction  of  district  court. 
(1)  No  change  except  renimiberlng. 


(3)  Repealed. 


Change  necessary  to  conform  with  change  in 
subeectlon  (b)(2).  (Note:  Procedures  in 
the  Nunn  proposal  are  similar  to  thoae  In 
the  Bight  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  which 
appUes  to  all  federal  agencies  except  IBS.] 


Definition  limits  protection  of  section  to  In- 
dividuals and  smaU  partnerships. 


Under  existing  law  person  entitled  to  notice 
could  sUy  compliance  with  suwmnas 
merely  by  serving  notice  not  to  comply 
on  person  summoned  with  copy  to  IBS. 
Experience  of  IBS  has  been  that  tax 
evaders  abused  the  sUtute  and  used  It 
as  a  means  of  delaying  and  obstructing 
IRS  examinations.  When  IRS  aouglit 
to  enforce  the  summons,  individual  would 
not  respond  to  court  pleadings.  When 
ntS  finally  obtained  records.  It  woold 
determine  other  records  were  necessary. 
Taxpayer  would  again  be  notifled  and 
would  again  fUe  notice  to  stay  conqril- 
ance.  etc.  Proposed  change  would  require 
individual  to  sUte  to  UjB.  district  court 
reasons  for  objecting  to  compliance  with 
the  simimons.  Sulieectlon  (d)  provides 
that  compliance  is  sUyed  pending  deter- 
mination of  the  moUon  to  quash.  To  avoid 
Inordinate  deUys  which  approached  0 
months  under  exlsttng  Uw.  time  limita- 
tions are  provided. 


Change  in  language  made  to  conform  with 
change  in  procedure  to  challenge  summons. 
No  provision  for  consent  of  chaHrnglng 
party  as  consent  would  tte  acoompllsbed 
by  withdrawal  of  motion  to  quash. 


Change  made  to  conform  language  of  sub- 
section (e)  to  change  In  subeectlon  (b). 


Repeal  of  subeectlon  (h)(2)  Is  to  Insare 
expeditious  disposition  of  motions  whldi 
delay  investigations. 


Now  covered  under  subeectlon   {1>)(2>.« 


^^^^^^^^^^^^K 
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•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Nunn  and 
Senators  Chilis.  DkConcimi.  Cohxn. 
Burtsnr.  Domsnici,  Long.  Schiott,  Rud- 
MAif.  jACxaoif.  and  Borin  in  introducing 
a  bill  to  amend  the  methods  by  which 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  may  issue 
an  administrative  summons  for  a  tax- 
payer's books  and  records  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  third  party,  for  example, 
a  bank,  an  attorney,  or  an  accountant. 

Ttae  proposed  legislation  is  a  compan- 
ion bill  to  S.  732.  which  I  cosponsored 
earlier  this  year  when  it  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Nimit.  S.  732  would  amend 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  The  proposed  bill  is 
designed  to  to  eliminate  an  unwarranted 
source  of  delay  in  the  summons  provision 
of  the  act,  76  U.S.C.  7609.  Together  these 
ledslatlTe  Initiatives  would  make  possi- 
ble critical  IRS  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  narcotics  traf- 
flcUng  and  organized  crime  cases. 

In  December  of  1979.  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  held  a 
hearing,  chaired  by  Senator  Nunn,  which 
revealed  that  the  IRS  has  been  hand- 
cuffed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
from  assisting  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  investigations  of  big-time  narcotics 
trafBckers  and  organized  crime  figures. 
The  ooly  source  of  compelling  evidence 
against  these  upper  echelon  criminals  is 
often  their  financial  records.  S.  732  would 
go  a  long  way  to  correct  this  problem. 

Of  equal  importance  in  ongoing  in- 
vestigations of  this  kind  is  expeditious 
compliance  with  third  part  summonses. 
Under  present  law.  when  IRS  agents  is- 
sue a  third  party  summons,  the  taxpayer 
receives  advance  notice.  He  can  then  au- 
tomatically stay  compliance  of  that  or- 
der. The  IRS  is  forced  to  go  to  court  to 
Inforce  the  simmions.  In  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  1979  hearings,  it  was 
learned  that  the  average  delay  in  these 
cases  is  9  months,  and  often  the  delay  is 
as  Umg  as  2  to  3  years.  In  the  meantime. 
Investigations  are  delayed  and  key  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  lost.  Of  those  who 
stay  compliance.  80  percent  do  not  even 
appear  in  court  to  fight  enforcement  of 
the  order.  In  these  instances  there  is 
clearly  no  legal  basis  for  staying  compli- 
ance: the  taxpayers  under  investigation 
are  merely  "buying  time". 

The  proposed  bill  will  not  jeopardize 
an  individual's  right  to  privacy.  The 
terms  of  the  legislation  still  require 
that  the  taxpayer  receive  advance  noti- 
fication of  the  stmimons.  The  major 
change  is  that  it  beccnnes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  taxpayer  to  legally  chal- 
Imge  the  order.  The  argument  is  pre- 
sented In  writing  to  the  appropriate 
court  official  in  the  district  in  which 
the  taxpayer  resides.  Law-abiding 
cltlaens  need  not  fear  such  an  arrange- 
ment because  they  are  given  a  Judicious 
opportunity  to  present  their  case.  Those 
with  no  legal  basis  for  arguing  against 
an  order — principally  drug  trafllckers 
and  organized  crime  officials — are  the 
ones  who  will  suffer. 

In  accordance  with  S.  732.  this  bill 
would  serve  to  restore  the  IRS  to  an  ac- 
tive role  as  law  enforcement  partner 
with  other  agencies.  I  commend  Senator 
Nunn  and  his  fine  staff  for  their  work  in 


this  area  and  I  support  this  legislation 
because  I  believe  it  would  effectively  bal- 
ance law  enforcement  needs  with  indi- 
vidual rights.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  certain 
deductions  for  interest  payments  on  au- 
tomobile indebtedness  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining adjusted  gross  income:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  full 
depreciation  in  1  year  of  certain  tools 
used  in  manufacturing  motor  vehicles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
carryback  period  for  the  investment 
credit  and  net  operating  loss  deduction 
to  6  years:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LECBLATION    RELATINC    TO    THE    AtTTO    INDtJSTmT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative package  I  am  introducing  today 
along  with  Senator  Rugle  provides 
much  needed  relief  for  auto  suppliers, 
auto  manufacturers,  and  auto  dealers. 
Capital  investments  represent  the  cor- 
nerstone of  a  revitalized  auto  industry. 
The  Tax  Code,  its  treatment  of  capital 
goods,  and  the  incentives  conferred  upon 
different  Investments,  can  be  an  impor- 
tant ally  in  this  effort  to  strengthen  the 
auto  segment  of  our  industrial  base. 

Various  tax  credit  proposals  for  the 
purchase  of  an  American  built  automo- 
bile have  been  introduced.  While  this  tax 
credit  could  be  utilized  by  all  taxpayers, 
current  law  restricts  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  may  deduct  the  interest 
cost  of  a  car  loan.  My  first  proposal 
would  permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  from 
gross  income  interest  incurred  on  a  car 
loan  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  loan. 
Taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  may  nev- 
ertheless deduct  the  initial  2-year  cost 
of  the  loan  from  gross  income.  This  de- 
duction applies  to  loans  used  for  the 
purchase  of  an  American  built  automo- 
bile that  exceeds  the  average  fuel  econ- 
omy standard  for  the  year.  Interest  pay- 
able on  such  loan  would  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner — under  normal 
business  practices — as  interest  on  in- 
debtedness incurred  on  consumer  goods. 

Auto  manufacturers  and  auto  sup- 
pliers are  faced  with  significant  capital 
investment  needs  over  the  next  5  years. 
Several  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  should 
make  it  easier  and  less  costly  for  these 
companies  to  rebuild  their  capital  stock. 
The  second  piece  of  legislation  extends 
the  carryback  periods  for  recapture  of 
taxes  from  the  present  3  years  to  6.  Un- 
used investment  tax  credits  and  net  oper- 
ating losses  could  be  carried  back  to  6 
years  enabling  companies  to  realize  re- 
funds of  taxes  paid  in  previous  years. 

This  legislative  package  also  includes 
a  provision  covering  the  category  of  spe- 
cial tools,  representing  a  high  proportion 
of  the  capital  outlays  needed  to  produce 
new  model  cars.  Under  this  proposal,  spe- 
cial tools — dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures  used 
in  auto  manufacturing — would  be  ex- 
pensed in  1  year.  Special  tools  under  cur- 
rent law  qualify  for  special  depreciation 
of  3  years.  Under  a  10-5-3  depreciation 


format,  the  useful  lives  of  these  tools 
would  increase  to  5  years. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  is  not 
a  solution  to  the  problems  facing  the  In- 
dustry. But  I  do  believe  it  is  a  step  In 
the  right  directimi.  Other  steps  will  be 
needed  and  I  intend  to  continue  to  work 
on  additional  proposals.  But  as  that  work 
continues,  I  believe  action  ought  to  begin. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  give  prompt 
and  serious  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posals I  introduce  today. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  PxLL,  Mr.  Mathus.  Mr.  Bi- 

OKN.  Mr.  Sarbanzs,  Mr.  Tsongas. 

Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  1015.  A  bill  to  separate  the  Peace 

Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

PCACX  COEPS  AtrrONOMT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  1015,  the  proposed 
Peace  Corps  Autonomy  Act.  I  am  Joined 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  several 
of  our  committee  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbancs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas)  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

NXCESSTTT  FOB  SBPA»ATIOIC  OP  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
FKOM  THE  ACTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  move  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  has  been  pre- 
cipitated in  large  part  by  the  ncmilnation 
of  Thomas  Pauken.  a  former  Army  in- 
telligence officer,  to  serve  as  the  head  of 
the  ACTION  Agency— the  Agency  of 
which  the  Peace  Corps  is  presently  a 
part.  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  had  very  grave  concerns  about  the 
adverse  impact  this  nomination  cotild 
have  upon  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  abil- 
ity to  perform  Its  mission  overseas  free 
from  any  implication  that  it  is  connected 
with  our  intelligence-gathering  activities. 
For  these  reasons,  we  have  urged  that 
the  Senate  withhold  its  advice  and  c<m- 
sent  on  the  Pauken  nomination  as  long 
as  the  Peace  Corps  continues  as  a  part 
of  the  ACTION  Agency.  The  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today  would  accom- 
plish that  separation  and  would  restore 
the  Pear*  Corps  to  a  status  similar  to 
the  operational  autonomy  it  enjoyed 
prior  to  1971  when  it  was  transferred 
into  the  ACTION  Agoicy. 

LONCSTANDINa  PBOBLKMB  RXGARDING  THE 
PEACE  CORPS'  STATUS  WTTHnf  TH«  ACTION 
AGENCY 

Mr  President,  although  the  Pauken 
nomination  is  the  compelling  factor 
which  triggered  the  move  at  this  partic- 
ular time  toward  separating  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency,  mo- 
mentum toward  separation  has  been 
building  over  the  past  several  years.  As 
chairman  in  the  five  preceding  Con- 
gresses of  the  subcommittee  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  ACTION  Agency,  I 
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have  been  aware  of  persistent  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Peace  Corps'  status  In 
the  ACTION  Agency  on  the  part  of  many 
In  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  public.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  ACTION  Agency  in  1971.  administra- 
tive, personnel,  and  budgetary  prob- 
lems have  persisted  as  a  result  of  the 
location  of  the  Peace  Corps  there.  For 
example,  the  Peace  Corps  budget  under- 
writes 60  percent  of  the  ACTION  Agen- 
cy's administrative  costs,  a  proportion  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  the  separate 
Peace  Corps  personnel  system  derived 
from  the  Foreign  Service  system  has  re- 
peatedly been  the  source  of  major  labor/ 
management  controversies  and  has  made 
It  very  difficult  for  personnel  to  be  trans- 
ferred between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional volunteer  program  activities. 
These  problems  have  never  been  resolved 
in  a  fully  satisfactory  way. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  ccmcem  that 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  a  result  of  Its  status 
within  the  ACTION  Agency  has  lost 
much  of  its  unique  vitality.  A  1977  arti- 
cle. "The  Ambitious  Task"— new  ap- 
proaches to  Peace  Corps  and  private  vol- 
untary organization  efforts  to  promote 
Third  World  development,  authored  by 
Warren  Wiggins,  former  Peace  C<mtjs 
Deputy  Director,  and  Issued  through  the 
Transcentury  Corp.,  summarteed  the 
problem: 

Clearly,  the  ezperUnent  of  Joining  the 
Peace  Ccwpa  with  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grama  und«  the  ACTION  umbrella  has  failed 
to  produce  the  advantagea  hoped  for  by  Its 
sponsors  .  .  .  Instead  of  helping,  the  actual 
way  that  ACTION  was  led  and  organized  sub- 
merged the  Peace  Corps  In  an  overlay  of  staff 
and  leadership  that  did  not  contribute  to  Its 
vitality.  Its  experimental  nature,  or  Its  image 
In  America  as  an  operation  somewhat  apart 
from  the  mainstream  of  the  n.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  For  example.  It  was  hoped  that  a  uni- 
fied program  of  recruitment  for  both  domes- 
tic and  overseas  volunteers  would  produce 
larger  numbers  of  well-quallfled  applicants. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  dependence  of 
the  Peace  Corps  on  other  parts  of  ACTION 
for  recruitment  is  a  clear  disadvantage. 

Another  1977  report  enUtled  the  "Fu- 
ture of  the  Peace  Corps."  prepared  under 
a  contract  for  the  ACTION  agency  by 
the  Aspen  Institute  for  Humanistic 
Studies,  concluded  that  as  the  holding 
company  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the  AC- 
TION Agency  drastically  reduced  the 
Peace  Corps  visibility,  subordinated  Its 
recruitment  functions,  kept  the  number 
of  volunteers  low,  allowed  the  unit  cost 
of  a  volunteer  to  rise,  operated  with  very 
high  rates  of  attrition,  and  "in  general, 
made  the  Peace  Corps  a  somewhat  more 
routine,  less  exciting  adjunct  to  the  for- 
eign aid  function  rather  than  a  uniquely 
valid  vibrant  expression  of  'the  best  that 
is  in  us."* 

Vtt.  President,  these  problems  led  the 
House  in  1979  to  pass  leglslaticm  remov- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
agency.  Similar  legislation  was  offered 
in  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
1979  Peace  Corps  reauthorization  bill 
but  was  rejected  by  a  voice  vote.  Un- 
fortunately, both  the  House-passed 
measure  and  the  amendment  considered 
by  the  Senate  would  have  moved  the 
Peace  Corps  into  the  then  newly  form- 


ing Intemational  Development  Cooper- 
ation Agency— IDCA.  I  opposed  that 
move  because  I  felt  then,  and  continue 
to  feel,  that  placement  of  the  Peace 
Corps  within  IDCA  might  make  it  ap- 
pear to  be  simply  another  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  and  thus  deprive 
It  of  its  uniqueness  as  a  people-to-people 
program,  outside  of  our  Government 
bureaucracy.  At  the  time  this  transfer 
was  being  considered,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration attempted  to  resolve  the  issue 
by  providing  the  Peace  Corps  with  a 
semlautonomous  status  within  the  AC- 
TION agency  through  the  issuance  of 
Executive  Order  12137  on  May  16,  1979. 

Although  the  1979  Executive  order 
provided  the  Peace  Corps  Director  with 
certain  autonomy  within  the  ACTION 
agency,  it  also  provided  that  the  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  general  direction  of  those 
ACTION  Agency  functions  that  con- 
tinued to  jointly  service  the  ACTION 
domestic  volunteer  components  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  Those  services  provided  by 
the  ACTION  agency  to  the  Peace  Corps 
include: 

First,  recruitment  of  volunteers  and 
processing  of  applications: 

Second,  general  administration — for 
example,  space  management,  account- 
ing, data  processing,  procurement,  and 
contracting: 

Third,  performance  of  internal  audit- 
ing and  inspections: 

R>urth.  investigation  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  complaints: 

Fifth,  hmited  legal  services— for  ex- 
ample, monitoring  staff  compliance  with 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  Freedom 
of  Information  and  Privacy  Acts,  and 
monitoring  legal  requirements  of  con- 
tracting procedures: 

Sixth,  communication  services: 

Seventh,  providing  health  services  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers: 

Eighth,  supervision  of  the  Peace  Corps 
partnership  program: 

Ninth,  services  for  former  volunteers: 

and 

Tenth,  conducting  security  Investiga- 
tions to  provide  required  clearances  for 
Peace  Corps  staff  and  some  volunteers. 

The  ACTION  Agency  also  is  respon- 
sible for  applying  the  intelligence  separa- 
tion policy  to  ACTION  Agency  employees 
providing  services  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

Moreover,  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  was  given  the  responsibility,  un- 
der section  1-605  of  the  Executive  order, 
"for  advising  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  insure  that  the  functions  dele- 
gated under  this  Executive  order  to  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  earned 
out.''  The  Director  of  the  A<mON  Agen- 
cy thus  has  the  responsibility  to  advise 
the  Dh-ector  of  the  Peace  Corps  with  re- 
spect to  the  overall  <H)eration  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

It  is  clear  that  even  under  the  1979 
Executive  order,  there  continues  to  be  a 
substantial  interrelationship  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  ACTION  Agency, 
particularly  in  the  critical  areas  of  re- 
cruitment and  communications.  Indeed, 
the  ACTION  Agency's  public  information 
activities  have  continued  to  stress  the 
Peace  Corps'  status  as  a  part  of  toeAC- 
TION  Agency.  For  examine,  the  ACTION 


Agency's     official     announc«nent     of 
Thomas  Pauken's  noiminatlon  stated: 

In  his  new  position,  Pauken  wlU  direct  the 
activities  of  nearly  300.000  Americans  who 
currently  serve  as  volunteers  In  ACTION  pro- 
grams. These  include  the  Peace  Corps,  an 
autonomous  part  of  ACTION,  VISTA  (Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America),  Porter  Grand- 
parent Program,  Senior  Companion  Program. 
RSVP  (Etetlred  Senior  Volunteer  Program) 
and  the  National  C^enter  for  Service  Learn- 
ing." SlmUarly,  the  New  York  Tlmea,  In  an 
AprU  6,  1981.  story  describing  the  nomination 
of  Winifred  Ann  Plzzano  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  describe,  ACTION  as 
■'the  Federal  agency  that  oversees  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

In  addition  to  resolving  the  various  ad- 
ministrative, personnel,  and  budgetary 
problems  that  the  merger  of  the  Peace 
Corps  into  the  ACFION  Agency  have 
created,  there  are  three  important  rea- 
sons why  the  Peace  Cotps  should  be  sep- 
arated from  the  ACTION  Agency.  First, 
restCH-ing  the  Peace  Corps'  separate  iden- 
tity will  enhance  recruitment  ot  volun- 
teers: now  all  applicants  apply  to  AC- 
TION and  not  directly  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  dilutes  the  positive  recruit- 
ment value  thfiit  derives  from  the  Peace 
Corps'  strMig  public  image  and  identity. 

Second,  generally  in  this  country,  as- 
sociation Witt!  the  ACTION  Agency  In  no 
way  benefits  the  Peace  Corps  programs: 
if  anything,  it  is  a  detriment  since  the 
Peace  Corps'  reputation  substantially  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Third,  insofar  as  the  Peace  Corps' 
reputation  overseas  is  concerned.  Iden- 
tification with  the  ACTION  Agency  does 
not  enhance  and  can  serve  only  to  sub- 
tract from  the  Peace  Corps'  effectiveneas 
and  integrity.  This  point  is  most  gr^h- 
ically  Illustrated  by  the  wmtroversy  siff- 
rounding  the  Pauken  nominati<m. 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  the  present 
semlautonomous  status  of  the  Peace 
Corps  within  the  ACTION  Agency  pro- 
duces more  burdens  than  demonstrable 
benefits  for  the  Peace  Corps.  There  Is 
simply  no  compelling  reason  to  continue 
to  deny  full  autonomy  to  the  Peace 
Carvs:  indeed,  the  Pauken  nomination 
creates  a  compelling  reason  to  sever  the 
program's  last  links  to  the  ACTION 
Agency. 

CREATION  or  AN  AUTONOM OtXS  PKACE  CORPS 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  quite  simple.  It  would 
establish  the  Peace  Corps  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency. 

The  Peace  Corps  Act.  enacted  in  1961, 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  the  programs  author- 
ized under  that  act  and  to  exercise  the 
functions  vested  in  him  by  it  througi 
such  agency  or  officer  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  he  shall  direct.  The  Peace  Corps 
initiaUy  operated  as  an  agency  techni- 
cally vsrithin  the  Department  of  SUte,  and 
in  Executive  Order  11041,  of  August  6. 
1962,  the  President  delegated  the  basic 
operational  authorities  imder  the  act  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary, 
in  turn,  delegated  those  authorities  to 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  State 
Department  Delegation  35-11  A,  dated 
August  29, 1962. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  transferred  to 
the  ACTION  Agency  in  1971  when  that 
agency  was  created. 
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SpaclfloaUy.  this  bin  would  provide 
that  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  an  Inde- 
pendent esency  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  also  would  amend  section  4(b)  of  the 
Peaca  Corps  Act  to  provide  that  the  func- 
tions rtfatlnc  to  the  operation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  can  be  delegated  only  to 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  To  pro- 
Tide  for  the  transitional  diaengacement 
of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Aiency.  the  bill  would  provide  that  a 
reference  in  any  statute,  reorganization 
plan,  executive  order,  or  other  offlclal 
document  or  proceeding  to  the  ACTION 
Agency  or  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency  with  respect  to  Peace  Corps  func- 
tion or  activities  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Peace  Corps  or  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps-  Also,  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  the  Dlrec- 
tors  of  the  Peace  Corps,  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  and  of  the  OfBce  of  Bdanagement 
and  Budget  would  be  required  to  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  on  the  disposition  of  various 
administrative  matters,  such  as  matters 
relating  to  personnel,  property,  records. 
and  unexpended  fimds.  that  may  be  In- 
vohred  in  the  separating  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  President 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  have  direct 
control  of  the  Peace  Corps  through  the 
ability  to  select  and  fire  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  Congress,  through  Its 
authorlaUlon,  appropriations,  and  gen- 
eral oversight  activities  would  maintain 
its  authority  over  the  program.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Secretary  of  State  would 
continue  to  have  the  responsibilities. 
which  the  Secretary  has  had  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  imder 
section  4  (c)(4)  and  (d)  for  assuring 
that  Peace  Corps  programs  are  effectively 
Integrated  with  and  are  not  unduly  du- 
plicative of  the  overseas  programs  of 
other  XJS.  Government  agencies. 

ICr.  President.  I  think  this  approach — 
maUng  the  Peace  Corps  independent — 
Is  far  preferatde  to  the  two  other  alterna- 
tives that  have  recently  been  considered 
in  the  Congress — attaching  it  to  IDCA 
or  the  creation  of  an  independent  foun- 
dation governed  by  a  board  of  directors. 
The  bill  would  essentially  restore  the 
Peace  Corps  to  the  operational  autonomy 
that  It  enjojred  during  its  flrst  10  vears 
prior  to  lU  transfer  In  1971  to  the  AC- 
TION Agency  and  free  it  from  entangle- 
ments with  other  Federal  agencies.  Prior 
to  that  transfer,  the  Peace  Corps  techni- 
cally functioned,  as  I  have  noted,  as  an 
agency  within  the  Department  of  SUte. 
However,  aside  from  the  SecreUrys  role 
under  sections  4  (c)(4)  and  (d).  which 
the  Secretary  would  continue  to  perform 
under  this  legislation,  the  Peace  Corps 
operated  virtually  independenUy.  with 
fuU  responslbllltv  and  authority  for  the 
conduct  of  nearly  all  of  its  own  support 
functions  both  here  and  overseas  and 
without  direction  or  supervision  from 
SUte  Department  offlcials.  Then,  as 
now.  Peace  Corps  offices  were  physically 
separate  from  State  Department  offices 
and  faculties,  both  here  and  overseas. 

rhXTKMM  MOMOTATIOM 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset.  I  indicated 
that  the  precipitating  factor  for  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation  is  the  nomina- 


tion of  Thomas  Pauken  to  serve  as  the 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency.  Uy 
concerns  about  this  nomination  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report — Executive  Report 
97-6 — on  the  Pauken  nomination,  and  I 
win  not  reiterate  these  views  here  again. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
my  concerns  about  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pauken  arise  from  the  problems  that 
his  background  in  military  int^igence 
pose  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  ablUty 
to  carry  out  its  mission  free  from  any 
basis  for  allegations  that  it  is  involved 
in  any  way  with  the  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States.  Once  the  Peace 
Corps  is  separated  from  the  ACTTION 
Agency.  I  would  raise  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Pauken 's  confirmation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  April  16.  1981, 
letter  to  other  Senators  on  the  nomina- 
tion and  this  legislation  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  along  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  Pauken.  the  text  of  a  letter 
date  April  9.  1981.  from  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  statements  from  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  relating  to  problems 
they  have  encountered  dealing  with  alle- 
gations that  the  Peace  Corps  is  involved 
in  intelligence  activities,  an  article  by 
Mary  McOory  which  appeared  on 
April  16.  1981.  in  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  materials  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1015 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Peace  Corps  Auton- 
omy Act". 

Sec.  2.  Eflectlve  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act.  the  Peace  Corpe  shall  be 
an  mdependent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  and  shall  not  be  an  agency  within 
the  ACTION  Agency  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  Statea. 

Sbc  3.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act   (aa  use    3503)    is  amended  by— 

(1)  repealing  subaectlons  (d).  (e).  and 
(f):  and 

(3)  redesignating  subaectlon  (g)  as  sub- 
section (d). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect  (U  the 
validity  of  any  action  taken  under  the  re- 
pealed provisions  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  or  (2)  the  liability  of 
any  person  for  any  payment  described  in 
such  subsection  ( f ) . 

See.  4.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  (33  use.  3S03(b) )  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  he  shall  direct.  The 
head  of  any  such  agency  or  any  such  officer" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps". 

See.  S.  (a)  References  In  any  statute,  re- 
organization plan,  executive  order,  regula- 
tion, or  other  official  document  or  proceed- 
ing to  the  ACTION  Agency  or  the  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency  with  respect  to  func- 
tions or  activities  relating  to  the  Peace 
Corps  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Peace 
Corps  or  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
respectively. 

(b)   Not  Uter  than  the  sixtieth  day  after 


the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Directors  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  ACTICHf 
Agency,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  a  Joint  report  or 
separate  report*  regarding  the  steps  taken  In 
Implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Including  deacrlpttons  of  the  manner 
In  which  various  administrative  matters  are 
disposed  of.  such  aa  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonnel, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  or  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  employed,  used,  held,  available, 
or  to  be  made  available  In  connection  with 
Peace  Corps  functions  or  activities. 

COMMirrR  ON  PoanoN  RsLATiPira. 

Washington.  D.C..  April  It.  lilt. 

DcAB  Coujuous:  I  am  writing  to  share 
with  you  the  very  grave  oonoems  th*t  I,  and 
a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  have  regiardlng  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency  and  to  seek  your 
support  for  legislation  th*t  I  Intend  to  Intro- 
duce on  April  27  to  separate  the  Peace  Corpe 
from  the  ACTION  Agency. 

Since  the  earliest  daya  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
there  has  been  a  policy  of  complete  and  total 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  activities.  In  order  to 
dispel  any  false  charges  of  any  Intelligence 
connection,  a  companion  policy  was  estab- 
lished barring  persons  with  certain  IntelU- 
gence  backgrounds  from  serving  as  Peace 
Corpe  volunteers  or  staff.  These  policies  have 
been  strongly  supported  since  1961  by  each 
successive  Administration.  Republican  and 
Democratic  alike,  and  have  been  a  comer- 
stone  of  the  Peace  Corps'  effectiveness.  Witb 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pauken.  that  tradition 
has  been  brtAen. 

The  record  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pauken  baa 
had  substantial  Intelligence  training  and  ex- 
perience. He  received  six  months  of  Intelli- 
gence training  at  Fort  Holablrd.  Maryland, 
the  Army  Intelligence  Training  School.  He 
served  la  the  Army  In  Vletaam  from  January 
to  August  1969  as  the  chief  of  a  team  en- 
gaged In  intelligence  operations  in  the  Me- 
kong Delta  that  were  described  in  his  military 
records  as  "clandestine"  and  "covert"  activi- 
ties. He  subeequently  served,  through  Decem- 
ber of  1969,  as  a  senior  analyet  In  Saigon  in 
the  Strategic  Research  and  Analysis  Division 
of  the  Directorate  ot  IntelUgenee  Production 
In  Headquarters,  U.S.  Military  Command. 
Vietnam,  where  his  reports,  according  to  hlB 
military  records,  were  utilized  throughout  the 
intelligence  community  In  Vietnam. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  factual  records 
relating  to  Mr.  Pauken's  military  inttf  llgenoe 
experience,  with  citations  to  the  hearing  rec- 
ord and  his  mlUtsxy  records  Indicating  the 
extent  and  depth  of  his  intelligence  activities, 
U  set  forth  in  my  letter  of  March  30.  1981, 
to  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  was  appended  to  the  Minority 
Views  which  I,  along  with  Senators  Sar- 
banes,  Dodd,  and  Tsongas.  filed  as  part  of 
the  CTommlttee  report  on  this  nomination. 
These  Minority  Views  and  the  individual 
views  of  Senators  Boschwitz,  Pell,  and  BIden. 
are  enclosed. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
Peace  Corps  General  Counsel  rendering  the 
Independent  legal  Judgment  Senator  Pell 
and  I  requested  on  whether  Mr.  Pauken 
would  be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  or  on  the  Peace  Corps  staff.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  Corps  Oeneral  Coun- 
sel Is  that  Mr.  Pauken  would  be  disqualified 
for  volunteer  service  and.  except  for  certain 
non-pollcy  positions  In  the  United  States, 
from  service  on  the  Peace  C^rps  staff. 

The  dangers  that  confirmation  of  an  In- 
dividual with  Mr.  Pauken's  background  could 
create  for  the  thousands  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  and  staff  residing  throughout 
the  world  are  very  real  and  grave    I  have 
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been  contacted  by  nuay  former  volunteers, 
as  well  as  the  ACTION  Employees  Union, 
expressing  these  concerns  to  me.  I  am  encloa- 
ing  a  series  of  sUtemenU  by  former  Peace 
Corps  voltmteers  documenting  in  very  vivid 
terms  the  programs  volunteers  have  faced 
In  refuUng  charges  that  they  and  the  Peace 
Corps  were  connected  with  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. A  recenUy  returned  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  who  served  in  the  FbUlpplnaa  put 
the  problem  very  succintly : 

"Olven  the  problems  in  the  developing 
world  press  with  grasping  and  interpreting 
the  subtleties  of  internal  American  poUtics, 
even  the  most  tenuous  link  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  inteUlgence  commu- 
nity could  seriously,  perhaps  irreparably, 
damage  the  credlbUity  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  Peace  Corps  concept." 

I  strongly  urge  that,  as  long  as  the  Peace 
Corps  continues  as  a  part  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  the  Senate  withhold  its  advice  and 
consent  with  respect  to  Mr.  Pauken's  nomi- 
nation. In  that  regard.  I  Intend  on  AprU  27 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  separate  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency,  and 
I  will  offer  this  legislation  as  an  amendment 
during  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
forthcoming  consideration  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  reauthorization  legislation. 

Although  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pauken 
has  been  the  precipitating  factor  for  this 
action  at  this  particular  time,  momentum 
towards  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  has 
t>een  building  over  the  past  several  years. 
As  chairman  in  the  five  preceding  Con- 
gresses of  the  Subcommittee  which  had  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  ACTION  Agency,  I  have 
been  aware  of  persistent  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  many  in  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  and  the  public  with  the  Peace 
Corps'  status  in  the  ACTION  Agency.  Since 
the  establUhment  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
In  1971,  administrative,  personnel,  and 
budgetary  problems  have  persisted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  location  of  the  Peace  Corps  there. 
(For  example,  the  Peace  Corpe  budget  un- 
derwrites 60  percent  of  the  Agency's  admin- 
istrative coats,  a  proportion  of  continuing 
concern  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  separate  Peace  Corps  personnel 
system  derived  from  the  Foreign  Service  Sys- 
tem has  repeatedly  been  the  source  of  ma- 
jor labor/management  controversies  and  has 
made  it  very  difficult  for  personnel  to  be 
transferred  between  domestic  and  interna- 
tional volunteer  program  activities.)  These 
problems  have  never  been  reatrived  In  a  fuUy 
satisfactory  way. 

In  1979,  the  House  passed  legislation  to 
remove  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION 
Agency  and  place  It  within  the  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency  (IDCA).  A 
number  of  members  of  the  Senate  tuged 
similar  action,  rhe  Carter  Administration  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  issue  by  providing  the 
Peace  Corps  with  a  semi -autonomous  status 
within  the  ACTION  Agency  through  the  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  12137  on  May  16. 
1979.  I  supported  that  action  and  urged  that 
the  Executive  Order  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  work.  For  that  reason  and  because  I  was 
concerned  that  placing  the  Peace  Corps  in 
IDCA  might  make  It  appear  to  be  simply 
another  part  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  thus  deprive  It  of  Its  uniqueness  as  a 
people-to-people  program,  outside  our  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  I  reluctantly  opposed 
the  1979  legislative  efforts  to  remove  the 
Peace  Corps  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 

In  addition  to  the  unresolved  administra- 
tive personnel  and  budgetary  problems,  there 
are  three  reasons  why  the  Peace  Corps  should 
be  separated  from  the  ACTION  Agency.  First, 
restoring  the  Peace  Corps'  seoarate  Identity 
will  enhance  recruitment  of  volunteers:  now 
all  applicants  apply  to  ACTION  and  not  di- 
rectly to  the  Peace  Corps,  which  dilutee  the 
positive  recruitment  value  that  derives  from 


the  Peace  Corps'  strong  public  Image  and 
identity. 

Second,  generaUy  in  this  country  associa- 
tion with  the  ACTION  Agency  in  no  way  ben- 
eflU  the  Peace  (^rpe'  program;  U  anything, 
it  is  a  detriment  since  the  Peace  Corps'  rep- 
uution  substantially  exceeds  that  of  the 
ACTION  Agency. 

TWrd.  insofar  as  the  Peace  Corps'  reputa- 
tion overseas  Is  concerned.  Identification 
with  the  ACmON  Agency  does  not  enhance 
and  can  serve  only  to  subtract  from  the 
Peace  Corps'  effectiveness  and  integrity.  This 
point  Is  most  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  Pauken  nomi- 
nation. In  sum.  the  present  semi-autonomous 
status  of  the  Peace  Corps  vrtthin  the  A<mON 
Agency  produces  more  burdens  than  de- 
monstrable benefits  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
There  Is  simply  no  compelling  reason  to  con- 
tmue  to  deny  full  autonomy  to  the  Peace 
Corpe:  indeed,  the  Pauken  nomination  cre- 
ates a  compelling  reason  to  sever  the  pro- 
gram's last  Unks  to  the  ACTION  Agency.  It 
Is  totally  unnecessary  to  jeopardize  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Peace  Corps  or  to  add 
to  the  risks  already  faced  by  the  dedicated 
Americans  who  are  willing  to  devote  a  period 
of  their  lives  to  help  promote  mutual  under- 
standing between  ourselves  and  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  nations. 

I  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency  and  in  opposing 
action  on  the  Pauken  nomination  as  long  as 
the  Peace  Corps  remains  a  part  of  that 
Agency.  The  measure  I  intend  to  introduce 
wUl  give  the  Peace  Corpe  an  Independence 
from  any  other  Federal  agency  similar  to  the 
operational  autonomy  It  had  prior  to  1971.  If 
you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  Peace  Corps  autonomy  legis- 
lation, or  if  you  would  like  to  Join  in  coepon- 
sorlng  the  bUl,  please  have  your  staff  con- 
tact Stisanne  Martinez  of  my  staff  at  4-3553. 
With  warm  regards. 
CordlaUy. 

AULM   CaANSTOM. 

Enclos  tires. 

NOMXMATION  or  THOMAS  PAtTKKW ^AHOrnONAl. 

Views 
monoaltt  views  of  sematoss  ceahbton. 

giUUAKXS,    TSONGAS.    AMD    BODD 

The  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  to 
serve  as  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency 
(^proved  in  the  Ckanmlttee  by  a  narrow  10-7 
vote)  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  us.  His 
service  ss  Director  could  have  a  seriotis  sd- 
veise  impact  on  the  abUity  of  the  Peace 
Corps — ^which  is  presently  a  part  of  the 
ACTION  Agency — to  carry  out  its  mission 
overseas  free  of  any  suspicion  that  It  Is  part 
of  United  States  Intelligence  operaUons.  This 
nomination  thus  creates  a  very  real,  serious, 
and  unnecessary  risk  to  the  lives  and  safety 
of  Peace  Corps  workers  overseas. 

Since  Its  earnest  days,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
had  a  policy  of  complete  and  total  separa- 
tion from  intelligence  agencies  and  activi- 
ties. In  order  to  dispel  any  false  charges  of 
any  intelligence  connection,  a  companion 
poUcy  was  established  barring  persons  with 
certain  Intelligence  backgrounds  frosn  serv- 
ing as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  staff.  These 
policies  have  been  strongly  supported  since 
1961  by  each  successive  Administration,  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  alike,  and  liave 
been  a  cornerstone  of  the  Peace  Corps'  ef- 
feetlvenesa.  With  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pauken.  that  tradition  has  been  broken. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Pauken  has 
had  substantial  intelligence  training  and  ex- 
perience. He  received  six  months  of  intelli- 
gence training  at  Port  Holablrd,  Maryland, 
the  Army  Intelligence  training  school.  He 
served  in  the  Army  In  Vietnam  between 
January  and  Augtist  1969  as  the  chief  of  a 
team  engaged  in  "clandestine"  and  "covert" 


Intrtllgence  operations  In  the  Mekong  IMta. 
He  subeequently  served  as  a  senior  analyst  in 
Saigon  in  the  Strategic  Psssarfh  and  Analysis 
DivWon  of  the  Directorate  of  lattfllgnce 
ProdueUon  in  Headquarters.  U.8.  MUltary 
Command.  Vietnam,  where  his  work.  aecoRl- 
Ing  to  his  miUtary  records,  was  utlUaed 
throughout  the  intelligence  community  In 
Vietnam.  A  detailed  summaiy  of  the  factual 
record  relating  to  Mr.  Pauken's  nUUtary  IB- 
telligence  experience,  with  citations  to  the 
hearing  record  and  the  mUltary  records  of 
the  nominee  indicating  the  extent  and  depth 
of  his  intelligence  activities.  Is  set  forth  in 
the  March  30,  1981.  letter  of  Senator  Alan 
Cranston  to  Committee  members,  whlcb  Is 
included  In  the  ^pendix  to  these  mlnorl^ 
views. 

Impact   upon  peace  corps   vaiwUeen  «md 
stag  overseas 

Although  considerable  attention  has  been 
focused  upon  the  questkm  of  whether  Mr. 
Pauken  te  legally  qualified  to  serve  ss  the 
Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  that  has 
never  been  the  central  issue  raised  by  this 
nomination.  No  contention  has  been  made 
that  the  Internal  policies  of  the  Peace  Corps 
or  the  ACTION  Agency  are  binding  upon 
the  President  In  nominating  an  indlvldnal 
to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency.'  The  essential  Issue  Is  the  wisdom  of 
this  nomination  in  light  of  the  mtelllgenoe 
experience,  training,  and  association  of  the 
nominee  and  the  adverse  Impact  this  back- 
ground can  have  upon  the  Peace  Ccrpa' 
ability  to  carry  out  its  mission.  What  is  at 
stake  is  well  summed  up  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Former  Peace  Corps  Oeneral  Coimael. 
William  Joeephson.  He  stated: 

"If  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination,  and  If 
the  President  appoints  him  Director  of  AC- 
TION, for  the  first  time  to  my  knowledge 
the  United  States  will  have  acted,  however 
unintentionally,  to  lend  credence  to  the 
false  charge  that  the  Peace  Corpe  U  an  arm 
of   States   intelligence." 

Two  former  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  wiio 
now  serve  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
as  members  of  this  ConmUttee  stated  the 
problem  as  follows  based  on  their  first- 
hand experiences :  

"When  I  was  to  the  Peace  Ooips,  we  were 
always  viewed  somewhat  suspiciously, 
though  I  think  over  time  we  managed  to 
dispel  that  The  fact  Is  that  Mr.  Pauken's 
background,  however  innocent.  Is  going  to 
be  distorted,  and  the  damage  already  has 
been  done.  .  .  ■ 

"But  I  think  the  major  issue  is  the  pbyM- 
cal  security  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  .  .  . 
1 1  If  the  Committee  naembers  could  consider 
themselves  living  to  a  village  to  a  Third 
World  naUon,  totally  at  the  mercy,  to  terms 
of  physical  sectirity,  on  how  the  people  felt 
about  you.  they  might  reconsider  .  .  . 
I Y  lour  lUe  hangs  on  whether  people  think 
you  are  there  for  good  or  for  ill. 

>  Nevertbeleso.  it  Is  relevant  that  the  no^- 
nee's  background  would,  under  current  AC- 
TION Agency/Peace  Corps  policy  and  pnc- 
tlce  as  we  understand  it,  disqualify  him 
from  service  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteg  as 
well  as  from  employment  on  the  Peace  COfps 
staff,  and  it  probably  would  disquaUfy  him 
from  employment  to  the  ACTION  Ag«*7  •" 
a  position  relating  to  the  Peace  Corps  U  his 
discharge  date  eight  years  ago  ta  consttujjd 
to  bring  him  within  the  lO-years  dlsquaim- 
cation  period  for  ACTION  Agency  sUff.  A 
^t^  .Tted  March  18.  1981.  from  WUUsm 
O  Sykes.  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  Loret  M-  Ruppe.  Director-designate,  out- 
lining the  intelligence-separation  PO"7  "^ 
pracSce  pertaining  to  volunteers  sf  *  stsBof 
5oth  the  ACTION  Agency  and  the  Pwe 
Corps  IS  tocluded  to  the  appendix  to  ♦••— - 
minority  views. 
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"...  I  would  hat*  to  h»**  tb«  PMioe 
Oorp«  blow  up  In  our  fftoe*.  at  the  poMnUal 
rtak  of  Um  pbyaloal  Mcurlty  of  an  American 
Pmm*  Cofpa  ToluntMr.  I  would  hat«  to  know 
I  WM  a  part  of  that.  ...  I  don't  think  that 
paopia't  llvM  potanttally  ihould  be  put  into 
tba  *«»*»'"^  .  . 

Senator  Pattl  TaotfoAa, 
P«a««  Corp*  Volunteer. 

KtMof*a,  1992  to  19*4. 


"I  nrved  in  the  Dominican  Republic  right 
after  the  revolution  in  that  country  in  19M. 
The  Peace  Corpe  held  a  unique  poaltion  in 
that  country  In  that  we  were  able  to  travel 
between  the  ao-^alled  "revolutionary  sone" 
and  the  goTemment  held  zones  unenctun- 
bered,  without  any  haraaament  by  either  the 
■o-called  leftlate  or  ttie  military.  We  were 
able  to  go  about  our  buslneea  and  perform 
our  funotlooa  aa  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

"In  fact,  prior  to  my  arrival  in  that  coun- 
try, the  U.8.  Mlaalon  waa  asked  to  leave  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Including  our  Ambas- 
MMlor.  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Peace 
Oorpa.  The  Paaoe  Corps  waa  allowed  to  re- 
main on  In  the  Dominican  Republic  because 
there  was  the  strong  sense  by  everyone  in 
that  nation  that  the  Peace  Corpe  was  some- 
thing different,  that  It  was  not  associated 
In  any  way  whatsoever  with  normal  U.S. 
Government  foreign  policy  decisions. 

"I  t^nk  If  we  accept  this  nomination, 
we  are  going  to  do  what  every  alngle  other 
Administration  for  twenty  years  had  cau- 
tiously avoided  doing.  .  . 

Senator  Chustophsb  Dodo, 

Peace  Corpa  Voiunteer, 
Domimioun  Hepuhlie,  1969  to  1968. 


We  stress  that.  In  opopalng  Mr.  Pauken's 
nomination  to  serve  as  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  we  do  not  Intend  any  nega- 
tive connotations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions or  patriotism  ot  those  who  serve 
this  Nation  in  Intelligence  agencies  or  ac- 
tivities. They  provide  highly  important  val- 
uable, and  patriotic  service  to  their  country. 
Nevertbeleaa.  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Peace  Corpe  to  operate  effectively  overseas  If 
It  were  viewed  as  a  part  of  our  Intelligence 
operations.  The  long-standing  policy  of  bar- 
ring from  association  with  the  Peace  Corps 
tndlTtduala  with   intelligence  experience   is 
eseentlal  to  maintaining:  that  effectiveness. 
and  to  aaaurlng  the  safety  of  Peace  Corpe 
volunteers  and  staff  overseas. 

Likewise,  we  do  not  intend  In  any  way 
to  demean  the  nominee's  or  anyone's  mili- 
tary service  to  his  country  in  Vietnam. 
■BiATiomaip  or  thx   pkacx  coars  to  thx 

ACnOIf    AGXNCT 

It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  problem 
with  reepeet  to  Mr.  Pauken's  Intelligence 
background  is  minimized  by  the  semt-auton- 
omous  status  of  the  Peace  Corpe  within  the 
ACTION  Agency  We  disagree. 

The  Peace  Corps  waa  Initially  established 
ptirsuant  to  Executive  Order  10034  on  March 
1.  IMl,  asan  agency  in  the  Department  or 
State.  Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11803 
b'J'JJy  I.  1971.  the  Peace  Corpe  was  trans- 
f^ed  to  the  ACTION  Agency,  which  was 
created  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i  of  1071 
and  was  later  established  by  law  under  titie 
IV  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  ol 
197«  (Public  Law  03-113)  Executive  Order 
lain  of  Ifay  16,  1070.  superseded  Executive 
n«W  but  continued  the  policy  of  the 
.w_  ^^"'V*'  operating  as  an  agency  within 
U>e  ACTION  Agency.  The  1079  Executive  Or- 
der granted  the  Peace  Corps  and  its  Director 
•raUaotodomous  status  within  the  ACTION 
A«w«y.  bat  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agrocy  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
{•nml  direction  of  thoee  ACTION  Agency 
functions  that  Jointly  serve  ACTION  domes- 
oe  volunteer  componenu  and  the  Peace 
Owp*  and.  in  section  1-608.  for  advising  the 
"wctor  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  ensure  that 
the  functions  delegated  under  this  Executive 


Order  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
carried  out."  The  functions  delegated  under 
that  Order  to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Include  directing  the  operations  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Preeently,  the  ACTION  Agency  provides 
the  following  services  to  the  Peace  Oorpa: 

(1)  recruitment  of  volunteers  and  proc- 
eesing  of  applications: 

(2)  general  administration  {e.g.  space 
management,  accounting,  data  processing, 
procurement,  and  contracting) ; 

(3)  performance  of  Internal  auditing  and 
Inspections; 

(4)  Investigation  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity complaints: 

(6)  limited  legal  services  {e.g.  monitoring 
staff  compliance  with  the  Ethics  In  Govern - 
ment  Act,  Freedom  of  Information  and  Pri- 
vacy Acts,  and  monitoring  legal  require- 
ments of  contracting  procedtirea) ; 

(0)    communication  services: 

(7)  providing  health  services  to  Peace 
Coips  volunteers: 

(8)  supervlalon  of  the  Peace  Corps  Part- 
nership Program: 

(0)  services  for  former  volunteers:  and 
(10)  conducting  security  Investigations  to 
provide  required  clearances  for  Peace  Corps 
staff  and  some  volunteers. 

This  lut  Indicates  a  substantial  Interre- 
lationship twtween  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
ACTION  Agency.'  Moreover,  It  Is  doubtful 
that  those  overseas  will  appreciate  any  fine 
distinction  between  the  semlautonomous 
statxis  of  the  Peace  Corps  within  the  AC- 
TION Agency  pursuant  to  the  107S  Execu- 
tive Order  and  its  previous  status  within 
the  Agency:  indeed,  the  ACTION  Agency's 
own  public  Information  activities  have  con- 
tinued to  stress  the  Peace  Corps'  status  as 
part  of  the  Agency.  In  our  view,  the  Peace 
Corps.  Irrespective  of  Its  autonomy  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Is  perceived  of  as  a  program  with- 
in the  ACTION  Agency.  Legalistic  and  ra- 
tional distinctions  are  not  the  stock  in  trade 
of  those  who  would  wish  to  damage  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  United  States  overseas 
by  leveling  false  charges  against  the  Peace 
Corps — nor  of  those  who  might  be  Influ- 
enced by  such  charges. 

Conclution 


continues  aa  a  part  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 
Our  concern  over  this  nomination  derives 
from  the  intalllgence  question  and  should 
not  be  Interpreted  aa  raising  other  objec- 
tions with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of 
this  nominee. 


The  policy  of  abeoluta  and  total  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  from  intalllgence 
activities  and  from  the  appearance  of  aaso- 
cutlon  with  intelligence  activltiea — a  pol- 
icy which  has  been  obeerved  for  the  past  30 
years— is  essential  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  safeguard  the  Uvee 
and  safety  of  ite  volunteers  and  staff.  It  is 
a  policy  which  la  vioUted  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Pauken. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  risk  that  this 
nomination  poses  to  the  effectlvenees  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  to  lU  thousands  of  selflees. 
dedicated  volunteers  and  staff  serving  In  un- 
derdeveloped nations  throughout  the  world 
Is  very  real  and  totally  unneceesary.  Those 
overseas  who  are  hoetUe  to  the  Peace  Corps 
or  desirous  of  undermining  the  Interesto  of 
the  United  States  wherever  they  a>«  given 
the  opportunity  would  be  handed  a  golden 
opportunity  by  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination— 
a  factual  nexus  on  which  to  base  attacks  on 
the  Peace  Corps'  integrity. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  Senate  with- 
hold Its  advice  and  consent  with  respect  to 
this  nomination  as  long  as  the  Peace  Corpe 

«We  note  in  this  regard  that  Mr.  Pauken 
has  refused,  on  the  record,  to  (1)  commit 
himself  not  to  make  any  overseas  vislta  to 
Peace  Corp*  sites;  (2)  delegate  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  responsibility  for 
application  of  the  intelligence-separation 
policy  to  ACTION  Agency  employees  provid- 
ing support  services  to  the  Peace  Corps:  or 
(3)  separate  the  recnutment  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  from  ACTION  Agency  ivcrult- 
ment  activities 


U.8  Sknatx, 
ComoTTBi  ON  FoaxxcN  RwukTiom, 

WatMngton,  D.C..  March  SO,  19tt. 
Hon.  CBAKLca  H.  Pxacr, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  KelatUmt, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathington.  D.C. 
DCAX  Chttck:  Tomorrow  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  Pauken  to  serve  as  Director 
of  the  ACTION  Agency.  Aa  you  know,  be- 
cause of  the  relationship  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  ACTION  Agency,  the  nomi- 
nation waa  referred  to  the  Committee  which 
last  week  held  a  hearing  on  It.  I  Intend  to 
vote  against  confirming  Mr.  Pauken  and 
wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
why  I  am  so  gravely  concerned  about  this 
nomination. 

Summary 
Here  Is  a  summary  of  my  concerns  and 
Mr.  Pauken's  position,  as  best  I  can  under- 
stand it. 

1.  Mr.  Pauken  has  not  been  candid  about 
the  extent  of  his  Intelligence  work  and  con- 
nection from  10«7  to  1973,  although  he  him- 
self has  widely  publicized  the  fact  of  his 
military  Intelligence  background. 

2.  The  nature  of  his  intelligence  activity, 
as  revealed  In  his  military  records  and 
brought  out  at  the  hearings,  would  dis- 
qualify him  from  Peace  Corps  service,  al- 
though probably  not  from  a  position  on  the 
ACTION  Agency  staff  (unless  his  discharge 
date  8  years  ago  would  be  construed  to  bring 
him  within  the  10-year  disqualification 
period.) 

3.  Legalistic  distinctions  aside,  the  reasons 
for  the  Peace  Corpe  Intelligence-separation 
policy  apply  fully  to  his  intelligence  back- 
ground and  service  as  head  of  the  agency  of 
which  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  part.  The  risks  to 
the  program  and  individual  Peace  Corps 
Is  an  arm  of  U.S.  Intelligence. 

4.  Mr.  Pauken's  testimony  as  a  whole  re- 
veals substantial  Indifference  and  Insensl- 
tlvlty  toward  the  Importance  of  this  policy. 

5.  He  has  refused  to  commit  himself 
firmly  to  nuUntalnlng  the  Peace  Corps' 
quasi-autonomous  status  under  the  1070  ex- 
ecutive order  or  to  taking  steps  to  separate 
himself  from  certain  functions  vls-a-vls  the 
Peace  Corps. 

To  this,  Mr.  Pauken  essentially  responds  as 
follows:  What  he  did  in  Vietnam  Is  not  very 
relevant  since  he  did  it  more  than  10  years 
ago  and  legally  it  would  not  bar  him  from 
an  ACTION  Agency  staff  position.  (I've 
stressed  that  no  one  contends  that  there  Is 
policy  legally  applicable  to  Presidential  ^- 
polntmente  )  Thus,  he  asserta,  bis  service 
would  be  fully  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
as  written.  Anyway,  he  contends,  military  In- 
telligence is  different  from  civilian,  career- 
type  intelligence  activity,  and  his  back- 
ground has  been  distorted  in  press  reporte. 
He  believes  that  false  charges  will  be  made 
against  the  Peace  Corps  In  any  event,  he's 
"comfortable  "  with  the  policy  aa  vnitten.  He 
will  consult  with  the  Committee  if  he  plans 
to  change  the  relationship  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  ACTION  Agency  and  has  no 
present  plan  to  propose  such  a  change. 

The  following  discussion  presente  my  con- 
cerns in  more  detail  In  the  context  of  the 
available  evidence. 

Discission 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
there  has  been  a  policy  of  complete  and  total 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  activities.  In  order  to  dis- 
pel any  false  charges  of  any  Intelligence  con- 
nection, a  companion  policy  was  established 
barring    persons    with    certain    Intelligence 
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backgrounds  from  serving  as  Peace  Corp*  vol- 
unteers or  staff.  This  policy  has  been  strongly 
supported  since  1961  by  each  sucoeaalve  Ad- 
ministration and  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
the  Peace  Corps'  effectiveness.  With  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Pauken,  that  tradition  and 
policy  has  been  broken. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Patiken  served 
In  military  intelligence  and  according  to  his 
military  records,  was  actively  involved  In  "co- 
vert" and  "clandestine"  Intelligence-gather- 
ing activities  during  his  1088-1009  service  In 
Vietnam.  Before  that,  he  received  Intelligence 
training  for  six  months  at  Ft.  Holablrd, 
Maryland,  which  Is  wld«ly  and  pubUcly 
known  as  the  Army  Intelligence  Training 
School.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
former  Peace  Corps  General  Counsel  who  was 
responsible  fbr  establishing  and  applying  the 
Intelllgence-aeparatlon  policy  In  the  mld- 
I9«0's,  the  extent  and  degree  of  his  covert 
intelligence  activities  would  have  barred  him 
from  ever  serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
or  from  beli«  employed  by  the  Peace  Corpe. 
In  fact,  hU  training  at  Ft.  Holablrd  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  justification  for 
such  a  bar  (It  can  be  generally  assumed  that 
the  names  of  persons  trained  at  Ft.  Holablrd 
at«  known  to  Soviet  IntelUgenee).  Attached 
Is  a  letter  dated  March  18,  1981,  from  William 
O.  Sykes,  Acting  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  Loret  M.  Ruppe,  Dlrector-deslgnee,  out- 
lining the  policies  which  have  applied  over 
the  past  twenty  years.  Under  policies  dis- 
cussed there  It  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Pauken  would 
today  be  disqualified  from  service  as  a  Peace 
Corpe  volunteer  (page  2)  and  most  likely 
would  be  disqualified  from  employment  on 
the  Peace  Corps  staff  (page  S) . 

Mr.  Pauken  has  sought  to  minimize  his 
Intelligence  background  In  his  conversation 
with  me  and  In  his  public  testimony.  At  my 
request,  the  Committee  was  provided  access 
to  Mr.  Pauken's  military  records.  Based  upon 
the  material  contalnod  In  thoee  records.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Pauken  has  been  less  than 
candid  In  his  representations  and  dealings 
with  the  Committee  in  several  respecta. 

First,  although  Mr.  Pauken  persistently  In- 
sisted that  he  Just  "happened"  to  have  been 
assigned  to  military  Intelligence,  hU  enlist- 
ment records  (according  to  Defense  Depart- 
ment sources)  Indicate  that  he  requested 
this  assignment.  Specifically,  he  was  prom- 
laed  an  assignment  as  a  "special  agent.  In- 
telligence." His  explanation  of  this  discrep- 
ancy between  what  his  records  show  and  his 
characterization  of  having  been  "aaBlgned"  to 
military  intelligence — that  he  believed  he 
was  requesting  some  sort  of  assignment  to  an 
"International  affairs"  or  "area  studies"  pro- 
gram— is,  in  my  opinion,  not  credible  In  the 
face  of  the  notation  on  the  last  page  of  bis 
enlistment  form,  signed  by  him.  that  he  had 
been  promised  an  assignment  in  "spec.  Int.". 
Second.  Mr.  Pauken  has  been  less  than 
candid  In  dascriblng  the  extent  of  his  actual 
Intelligence-gathering  training  and  experi- 
ence. At  the  outset  of  the  hearing  when  re- 
quested to  describe  his  intelllgenoe  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Pauken  characterlnd  bis  activities 
as: 

"Mr.  PsiTKKif .  Senator,  back  In  1087.  during 
the  Vietnam  War,  I  volunteered  for  military 
service.  After  basic  training,  I  was  assigned 
to  military  IntelUgence.  That  Is  where  they 
happened  to  assign  me. 

"I  spent  a  total  of  almost  three  years  In 
military  service,  getting  out  In  December 
1089.  Most  of  that  time,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  I  spent  in  Vietnam,  was  In  Viet- 
namese language  schools  and  In  a  variety  of 
Army  training  schools. 

"I  served  one  year  In  Vietnam.  I  served  as 
a  Province  Intelligence  Officer  In  the  delta, 
and  I  served  as  a  Senior  Analyst  for  Strategic 
Research  Analysis.  My  pirlndpal  work  there 
was  In  research  and  analysis.  I  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  reporte  but  I  dont  know.  Senator.  If 
anybody  bothered  to  read  them. 


"TbaA  waa  my  principal  assignment." 
(Transcript,  March  36,  1981,  p.  9.) 

Subsequentiy,  in  an  exchange  with  Sena- 
tor Percy,  Mr.  Pauken  asserted  he  had  made 
a  full  disclosure  of  his  activities  in  Vietnam : 

"Tba  Chabiian.  At  any  point  have  you  put 
on  the  record,  Mr.  Pauken,  for  this  Commit- 
tee exactiy  what  you  did  In  Vietnam? 

"Mr.  PAtrxnr.  Tes,  Senator,  before  you  got 
here  we  went  over  that. 

"The  CHAmxAN.  Was  It  in  sufficient  detail 
to  satisfy  the  record. 

"Mr.  Paukxn.  Yes,  with  both  Committees. 

"The  Cmaikman.  I  was  not  here  when  It 
waa  done.  So  it  is  on  the  record? 

"Mr.  PAOKkx.  Tes. 

"The  Chaismav.  A  full  description  of  what 
you  did? 

"Bfr.  PAtnuDi.  Tes,  Senator."  (Transcript  at 
p  36.) 

Mr.  Pauken's  DOD  records  (oOoer  efficiency 
reporte  routinely  made  available  to  the  officer 
In  question)  describe  his  activities  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Team  chief  in  a  unilateral  clandeetine  in- 
telligence collection  operation.  .  .  ."  (Nov.  1, 
1968-May  31,  1989  (emphasis  added) .) 

"Team  chief  of  an  intelMgenee  coUeetion 
team  engaged  in  covert  intelligence  opera- 
tUmt.  Directly  responsible  for  develop- 
ing and  directing  team  operations  In  direct 
support  of  the  counterloeurgency  effort.  .  . 
(June  1.  198e-Aug.  22,  1989  (emphasis 
added).) 

.  .  dealt  with  situations  concerning  the 
subversive  threat  to  SVN,  Including  the 
political,  economic,  psychological  and  soci- 
ological situation  of  the  enemy  political  e^ 
paratuB  from  COSVN  levti  to  hamlet.  .  .  ." 
(Aug.  23.  1969-Dec.  27,  1980.) 

In  a  signed  statement  Mr.  Pauken  submit- 
ted for  his  military  records,  he  himself  char- 
acterised hJs  duties  as  follows: 

"Simultaneously,  I  continued  to  develop 
the  covert  intelligence  program  o(  the  team  I 
headed."  (Document  dated  October  11,  1989, 
signed  by  Thomas  Pauken  (emphasis 
added).) 

In  response  to  questions  s*  to  what  made 
certain  of  his  IntelUgence  activities  "covtat" 
or  "clandestine",  be  cislmed  that  thoee  terms 
simply  mean  that  an  activity  Is  classified 
and  that  since  all  Intelligence  activities  are 
classified,  the  terms  "covert"  and  clandes- 
tine" apply  across  the  board  to  military  In- 
telligence. Anyone  with  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  the  security  Information  classication 
system  and  covert  or  clandestine  intelligence 
activities  knows  that  Mr.  Pauken's  asser- 
tions are  without  foundation  In  this  regard. 

Third.  Mr.  Pauken  Indicated  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not.  to  his  Icnowledge. 
conununicate  with  other  Intelligence  agen- 
cies while  in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  the  military 
records  (officer  efficiency  report)  of  nls  serv- 
ice In  Saigon  as  an  analyst  In  the  Division  of 
Strategic  Research  and  Analysis.  Directorate 
of  Intelligence  Production.  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam,  Indicate  that — 

"He  oontrihuted  to  the  success  of  several 
Joint  flaanlflwl  projects  undertaken  with 
other  intelligence  agencies  In  the  Saigon 
area."  (Aug.  23.  ie8»-Dec.  27,  1089  (em- 
phasis added).) 

He  received  a  Joint  Service  Commenda- 
tion Medal  which  states : 

".  . .  your  analysis  provided  the  command- 
er. United  States  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam,  the  United  States  Embassy 
and  other  agencies  throughout  the  intelli- 
gence coTnmunity  with  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion of  great  value  In  the  counterlnsurgency 
effort  In  Vietnam." 

Fourth,  Mr.  Pauken  testified  that  he  was 
discharged  from  nUlitary  service  In  December 
of  1069  and  at  the  outset  of  the  hearing 
stated  that  he  had  "never  been  Involved  since 
then  (December  19691  with  military  intelli- 
gence in  any  capacity."  (Transcript  at  pp.  47; 
9  (emphasis  added).)    In  fact,  his  records 


show  that  he  was  discharged  from  military 
service  on  February  28, 197J.  Although  be  was 
separated  irom  active  duty  on  January  4. 
197U,  he  was  in  the  standby  reserve  (iniorma- 
tion  which  he  wlttiheld  from  me  when  we 
spoke  in  our  meeting  before  the  hearing) 
until  Febriiary  28,  1973,  carrying  a  top  secret 
security  clearance  until  November  6,  1972, 
and  military  intelligence  military  occupa- 
tion specialty  (MOS)  throughout  this  period. 
His  effort  to  minimt»»  bis  awareness  of  his 
actual  discharge  date  is  refuted  by  docu- 
mente  in  his  DOD  records: 

Dec.  29,  1969 :  Special  Orders  assigned  him 
to  the  following  Reserve  grade,  basic  branch, 
and  component:  "ad  Lt..  MI.  USAB". 

Dec.  29,  1909:  Notification,  effective  Jan. 
5,  1970,  of  promotion  to  1st  Lt.,  In  the  Re- 
serves. 

Jan.  4,  1970:  DD214  Form:  states  "revert 
to  USAB  Control  Group". 

Mar.  10,  1972:  Mr.  Pauken  signed  an  elec- 
tion "to  be  transferred  to  the  USAR  Con- 
trol Group  (Standby)  upon  expiration  of  my 
Ready  RMerve  obligation". 

Nov.  6,  1972:  Notice  that  top  secret  clear- 
ance was  being  withdrawn. 

Jan.  17,  1973 :  Mr.  Pauken  signed  an  elec- 
tion to  be  discharged. 

Feb.  14.  1973:  Notice  of  discharge  from 
Standby  Reserve— effective  Feb.  28,  1973. 

Ihe  significance  of  the  1973  date  must  be 
viewed  In  the  context  of  the  application  of 
the  Intelligence-separation  policy  with  re- 
qiect  to  intelligence  activity  within  a  ten- 
year  period,  as  set  forth  In  the  attached 
Sykes/Ruppe  letter. 

Although  the  present  status  of  the  Peace 
Corps  as  an  autonomous  agency  within  the 
ACTION  Agency  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
eliminate  the  problem  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Pauken's  background.  It  does  provide  some 
Insulation.  Mr.  Pauken.  hovrever.  would  not 
commit  himself  to  seek  continuation  of  the 
present  executive  order  or  memorandum  of 
understanding  regarding  the  separation  of 
the  Peace  Corpe  from  the  ACTION  Agency. 
In  reqwnse  to  my  repeated  efforta  to  obtain 
a  commitment  from  Mr.  Pauken  to  support 
the  policy  of  autonomy  of  the  Peace  Corps 
within  the  ACTION  Agency.  Mr.  Pauken  de- 
clined to  make  such  a  commitment  and  sim- 
ply asserted  he  was  "comfortable"  with  the 
present  arrangement.  He  also  refused  to  com- 
mit himself  to  agree  to  limit  his  involvement 
with  the  Peace  Corps  In  certain  spedflc  ways.' 

In  addition.  Mr.  Pauken  in  his  testhnony 
before  the  Committee  repeatedly  demon- 
strated a  lack  of  sensitivity  with  respect  to 
the  Issues  underlying  the  policy  of  barring 
Individuals  with  certain  intelligence  bat*- 
grounds  from  association  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  Indicated.  In  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, that  he  saw  no  difficulty  with  respect 
to  his  background  had  he  been  nominated 
to  be  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Itself 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  the  "appeaimnce"  of 
a  connection  of  the  Peace  Corps  with  Intelli- 
gence activities  oould  be  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  an  actual  connection.  (Transcript  at 

p   38.) 

Conelitsion 

The  case  against  Mr.  Pauken  Is  suednetiy 
summed  up  In  the  testimony  of  the  former 
Fteace  Corps  General  Counsel.  William 
Josephson: 

"If  the  Senate  gives  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination,  and  If  the 


1  rar  example,  he  refused  to  agree  that  he 
would:  (1)  commit  himself  not  to  make  any 
overeeas  vistts  to  Peace  Corps  sites;  (2>  dele- 
gate to  the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
spcmslblMty  for  application  of  the  Intelll- 
gence-eeparation  policy  to  ACTION  Agency 
employees  providing  support  services  to  the 
Peace  Corp«:  or  (')  sepaimte  the  recruitment 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from  ACTION 
Agency  lecrultment  acttTlties.  (Transcript  at 
pp.  82-84.) 
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PrMtdcnt  appoints  hlin  Director  of  ACTION, 
for  tb*  first  time  to  my  knowledge  the 
United  States  will  hsve  scted.  bowever  un- 
intentlonAlly.  to  lend  credence  to  the  false 
chuge  that  the  Pesce  Corps  Is  an  arm  of 
Unltad  St*t«s  Intelligence."  (Transcript  at 
p.  14.) 

I  okoet  strongly  believe  that  confirmation 
of  icr.  Pauken  would  seriously  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  fulfill  Its 
n)jffti..«  AQd  could,  as  contended  by  the 
ACTION  Agency  Employees  UnloD.  Jeop- 
ardise the  safety  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
and  staff  overseas. 

For  tbeee  reasons.  I  am  compelled  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Pauken,  and  I  urge  you  to  Join 
me  in  doing  so. 

With  best  wishes. 
CordlaUT. 

Alak  CEAmrroif. 

PiACX  Coaps. 
WmtMngttm.  D.C..  March  18.  int. 
Hon.  Alak  CaAKsroN, 

V.S.  Senate,  RusteU  Senate  Office  Building. 
Waihinigton,  D.C. 

Dc*a  SsNATOB  CsANnoK:  I  have  received 
your  letter  concerning  Peace  Corps'  policy 
of  maintaining  separation  between  the 
agency  and  the  Intelligence  gathering  func- 
tions of  the  government. 

The  current  policy  evolved  from  the  orig- 
inal rule  adopted  by  former  Director  Sargent 
Shriver.  This  rule  barred  any  former  CIA 
employee  from  ever  working  for  the  Peace 
Corps  In  any  stalT  or  volunteer  capacity.  It 
also  barred  former  employees  of  other  Intel- 
ligence agencies  from  Peace  Corps  employ- 
ment or  volunteer  service  If  their  intelli- 
gence work  occurred  within  the  previous  IS 
years.  With  minor  modifications,  the  basic 
concepts  of  separation  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Intelll^nce  community  have 
been  successfully  applied  for  ao  years.  In 
1970.  former  Director  Blatchford  extended 
the  prohibition  to  anyone  who  had  ever  had 
"any  CIA  connection".  This  was  presumed 
to  include  persons  who  had  engaged  in  con- 
tract work  or  other  activities  with  the  CIA. 
but  who  were  not  formally  employed  by  that 
agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  15- year  quar- 
antine for  persons  who  had  received  Intelli- 
gence tralntna  or  enjnged  In  non-CIA  Intel- 
ligence activities  was  modified  to  10  years. 
Volunteers 

The  IntelUgenee  policy  a*  It  applies  to 
volunteers  la  codified  In  Peace  Corps  Manual 
Section  301  which  was  most  recently  revised 
In  May.  1973.  Man<ial  Section  aoi  staites  that 
to  be  eligible  for  Peace  Corps  service,  an 
applicant  must: 

"5.  Have  no  connection  with  the  Central 
mtelllgenoe  Agency; 

"a.  Any  person  who  has  ever  had  any 
Omtral  IntelUgenoe  (CIA)  connection  Is  au- 
tomatically disqualified  from  Peace  Corps 
service. 

"b.  Any  person  with  other  intelligence 
training  or  who  has  done  intelligence  work 
within  the  past  ten  years  is  also  disqualified 
from  Peace  Corps  service.  A  person  who  was 
Involved  in  Intelligence  activity  (other  than 
CIA)  more  than  10  years  ago  will  be  referred 
to  GO  which  will  determine  if  the  nature  of 
that  activity  was  suffldent  to  warrant  dls- 
qiiallflcatlop. 

"c.  Any  question  as  to  whether  an  activity 
eonsUtuted  an  intelligence  activity  under 
tbeee  guidelines  wUl  be  referred  to  OC." 

Tlie  criteria  used  to  determine  whether  the 
10-year  bar  shoiUd  be  extended  in  a  parUc- 
ular  case  are: 

(1)  Was  applicant's  Involvement  sufflcl- 
ently  extensive  to  create  the  impression  of 
career  service  which  may  not  have  been 
terminated? 

(3)  Was  the  applicant's  previous  position 
In  the  InteUlgence  field  a  prominent  one 
(i.e.,  would  he  or  she  be  likely  to  be  known 
ae  aa  intelligence  ofllclal )  ? 


(3)  Did  the  applicant  serve  overseas  while 
In  the  intelligence  field? 

(4)  What  was  the  nature  ot  the  Indi- 
vidual's involvement?  (e.g.  persona  Involved 
In  covert  action  would  probably  be  perma- 
nently  barred). 

Peace  Corpt  Staff 

In  July  1976,  the  intelligence  policy  as  It 
applies  to  staff  positions  was  codified  for 
the  first  time  in  an  internal  regulation.  Man- 
ual Section  643,  which  remains  in  effect 
today. 

Manual  Section  643  was  intended  to  carry 
forward  the  then  existing  policies  and  to 
clarify  their  application  to  positions  with 
ACTION  which  related  to  both  domestic  and 
international  programs.  The  regulation  con- 
tains an  absolute  prohibition  applicable  to 
persons  with  previous  CIA  employment.  It 
continues  the  10-year  quarantine  for  persons 
having  non-CIA  intelligence  backgrounds 
and  who  seeking  employment  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  Unlike  the  regulation  applicable  to 
volunteer  service.  Manual  Section  643  makes 
employee  applicants  automatically  eligible 
upon  the  expiration  of  10  years  following 
their  last  intelligence  Involvement.  However, 
as  a  matter  of  practice  the  Peace  Corps 
would  look  beyond  the  10-year  bar  if  an 
applicant's  intelligence  background  was 
particularly  extensive  or  Involved  covert 
actlvitlee. 

ACTION  staff 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  of  Peace  Corps 
and  domestic  volunteer  progranu  under  the 
ACTION  umbrella,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
apply  the  intelligence  policy  to  all  ACTION 
positions.  It  was  quickly  realized  that  this 
was  unnecessary  because  most  domestic  posi- 
tions had  no  relationship  to  the  Peace  Corps 
mission.  Its  application  was  then  limited  to 
Peace  Corps  positions  and  to  positions  in 
ACTION  offices  having  a  direct  and  Impor- 
tant relationship  to  operations  under  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  Manual  Section  643  applied 
the  policy  to  ACTION  positions  as  follows: 

"d.  Any  person  whose  application  to  a 
position  within  ACTION  reveals  a  CIA  em- 
ployment or  intelligence  activity  within  the 
past  ten  years,  and  whose  application  refers 
to  a  position  other  than  a  position  in  AC- 
TION'S Ofllce  of  International  Operations,  but 
which  position  nevertheless  has  a  direct  and 
Important  relationship  with  operations  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act  may  be  barred  from 
consideration  for  that  position." 

With  respect  to  paragraph  d..  any  such 
application  shall  be  referred  to  the  General 
Counsel  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

A  committee  was  established  by  the  regu- 
lation consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
General  Counsel's  Office,  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  domestic  programs.  The  criteria  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  In  such  cases  is  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  non-CIA  activity  or  train- 
ing and  the  identification  with  Peace  Corps 
operations  of  the  ACTION  position  being 
sought. 

Under  Executive  Order  13137.  while  the 
Peace  Corps  enjoys  autonomy  from  ACTION, 
the  latter  still  performs  many  support  serv- 
ices such  as  recruitment  and  public  affairs, 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  Thus,  the  policy  con- 
tained In  Manual  Section  643  with  respect  to 
ACTION  positions  continues  to  be  relevant. 

I  hope  this  information  fully  answers  your 
concerns  about  the  Peace  Corps  Intelligence 
policy.  I  believe  the  continued  separation  of 
Peace  Corps  and  the  intelligence  functions  of 
our  government  is  critical  to  the  success, 
credibility  and  safety  of  our  overseas  volun- 
teers. If  confirmed  as  Director.  I  intend  to  en- 
force the  policy  strictly,  as  has  been  done  for 
the  past  two  decades.  It  would  be  premature 
for  me  to  suggest  any  modifications  to  the 
existing  policy  at  this  time.  However,  before 
considering  any  changes  In  the  policy,  we 
wotild  seek  the  advice  of  a  wide  range  of 
people,  including  members  of  the  Congres- 


sional Commltteea  with  oversight  responsl- 
bUity  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

Loarr  M.  Bxrpn, 

Director-Designate. 
WnxiAM  O.  Stkis, 

Acting  Director. 

■QprixKKirrAX.  views  bt  axMAToa  BoacRwrrz 

Mr.  Pauken  has  the  quaUties  to  serve  at 
a  high  level  in  the  government. 

While  his  civilian  background  does  not 
appear  to  particularly  disqualify  him  from 
heading  ACTION  (the  agency  that  deals 
with  volunteerlsm  In  the  United  SUtes) ,  on 
the  other  hand  his  background  does  not 
particularly  qualify  him  for  this  Job  and 
this  Job  alone  in  government. 

While  he  has  been  involved  with  vol»in- 
teer  agencies,  this  has  not  been  the  prime 
or  overwhelming  part  of  his  experience. 

One  element  in  his  backgroimd  clearly 
disqualifies  him  from  heading  ACTION,  in 
my  Judgment.  That  is,  his  service  in  military 
mtelllgenoe  work  during  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict. 

Unfortunately,  and  tinfalrly.  VS.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  overseas  have  been  ac- 
cused of  working  for  the  CIA,  which  often 
puts  them  in  personal  Jeopardy. 

Because  of  ACTION'S  working  relationship 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  Jeopardy  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  subjected  to  when  they  serve 
in  the  more  rural  and  Inaccessible  parts  of 
the  world. 

While  I  hope  that  another  position  will  be 
found  in  the  government  for  Mr.  Pauken's 
considerable  abilities.  I  think  that  his  as- 
sociation with  the  Peace  Corps  as  Director 
of  ACTION  would  be  clearly  inappropriate. 
His  appointment  would  unnecessarily  en- 
danger our  Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas. 
Root  Boochwitz. 
aoomonal  views  of  cladornx  peix 

Thomas  Pauken  is  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter, intelligence  and  ability.  However,  as 
an  original  supporter  and  cosponsor  of  the 
Peace  Corps  legislation.  I  t>elieve  it  Is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  well-being  and 
safety  of  the  volunteers  in  the  field  that  the 
original  idea  of  no  possible  connection  or. 
Just  as  Important,  no  possible  t>erceptlon  of 
a  relationship  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  other  intelligence  activities  should 
attach  itself  to  anybody  connected  with  the 
Peace  Corps. 

For  this  reason.  I  must  reluctantly  vote 
against  reconunending  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Pauken.  I  would  add  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  vote  for  him  for  any  position  not 
connected  with  the  Peace  Corps. 

AOOrnONAL    VIKWB    or    SKMATOB 
JOSKPH    R.    Bn>BM,    JK. 

Regretfully.  I  am  casting  a  negative  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken  to 
be  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency.  Mr. 
Pauken  appears  to  me  to  be  an  able  and  tal- 
ented man  who  might  serve  this  government 
in  any  number  of  valuable  positions.  His 
nomination  to  serve  as  the  ACTION  Director, 
however,  poses  some  troubling  questions  for 
me. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions sought  and  received  sequential  referral 
on  this  nomination  because  of  Its  Jiulsdlc- 
tional  concern  with  the  Peace  Corps.  Prior 
to  President  Carter's  April  1979.  Executive 
Order  No  12137.  Peace  Corps  was  the  interna- 
tional operation  of  the  ACTION  agency.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  executive  order.  Peace  Corps 
became  an  autonomous  agency  sharing  sev- 
eral administrative  functions  with  ACTION. 
Vtie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlons.has  al- 
ways provided  strong  support  for  the  goals 
and  ideals  of  the  twenty -year-old  Peace  Corps 
program.  Included  in  these  goals  was  the  ex- 
plicit mandate  to  preserve  Peace  Corps'  com- 
plete separation  from  U.S.  intelligence  activ- 
ities overseas.  I  believed  that  thte  explicit 


policy  was  a  wise  one  when  it  was  formulated 
twenty  years  ago,  and  I  remain  convinced  it 
serves  an  Impmtant  and  necessary  function 
today.  This  wise  policy  has  been  applied  con- 
sistently and  even-handedly,  forbidding 
former  Peace  Corps  volunteers  from  serving 
In  military  Intelligence  assignments  as  well 
as  prohibiting  intelligence  personnel  from 
Joining  the  Peace  Corps.  There  are  5.400  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  working  overseas.  Any 
change  in  the  long-standing  pcrilcy  barring 
Individuals  with  intelligence  backgrounds 
from  serving  on  Peace  Corps  staff,  or  as  vol- 
unteers, might  Jeopardize  the  safety,  and 
even  the  lives  of  some  of  these  volunteers. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Pauken  nomi- 
nation raises  some  vexing  problems.  Prom 
1067  until  1070  Mr.  Pauken  served  in  the  U.S. 
military.  Upon  his  enlistment  in  the  army. 
Mr.  Pauken  was  assigned  to  military  Intelli- 
gence. After  six  months  of  training  at  Fort 
Holabird.  Mr.  Pauken  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
where,  according  to  his  military  records 
which  were  made  available  to  the  Committee, 
he  was  engaged  In  InteUlgence  gathering  ac- 
tivities, first  In  the  Delta,  and  later  in  Saigon. 
I  wish  to  make  clear  my  view  that  Mr.  Pau- 
ken's military  record  is  without  blemish.  He 
served  his  country  In  a  difficult  period  with 
dedication  and  distinction.  The  activity  in 
whicb  Mr.  Pauken  was  Involved  Is  not  the 
Issue  confronting  me  or  my  colleagues.  What 
Is  at  Issue  is  the  foreign  perception  of  Mr. 
Pauken's  present  role  and  function  as  the 
head  of  the  agency  In  which  the  Peace  Corps 
is  located.  The  Committee  has  received  nu- 
merous letters,  phone  calls  and  personal  tes- 
timony from  former  officials  and  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  expressing  the  legitimate  concern 
that  by  virtue  of  his  intelllgenoe  background. 
Mr.  Pauken's  confirmation  would  damage  the 
credibility,  and  potentially  threaten  the  per- 
sonal security  of  5.400  vcdunteers  who  are 
living  and  working  overseas.  The  distinction 
between  a  civilian  intelligence  careerist  and 
a  military  Intelligence  officer  Is  not  clear  to 
many  of  ttie  nations  and  peoples  among 
whom  Peace  Corps  is  working. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
Jurisdictional  responsibility  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  I  therefore  feel  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  me  to  weigh  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Pau- 
ken's talents  and  abilities  against  the  evident 
risks,  by  virtue  of  his  Intelligence  back- 
ground, to  the  Peace  Corps  program.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  with  much  regret, 
that  the  risks  are  real,  and  therefore  oppose 
this  nomination. 

Job  BmKir. 

Puck  ooaya, 
Washington.  D.C.  AprU  9.  t»tl. 
Hon.  Alan  CBamrroir, 
Committee  on  Foreign  IMaUona, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBA*  Sbmatob  Cbanston:  On  Friday,  April 
3.  1081.  I  was  Informed  that  you  had  sent 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Fred  Fielding.  Counsel  to  the 
President.  In  which  you  asked  us  to  expand 
our  responses  to  the  questions  submitted  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  include 
whether  "Uhder  the  present  Peace  Corps  pol- 
icy and  practice  resrardlng  persons  with  In- 
telllirence  backirrounds  and  taking  into  ac- 
count Mr.  Pauken's  previous  military  expe- 
rience and  association  he  would  be  eligible 
to  hold  a  position  on  the  Peace  Corps  staff 
or  to  serve  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer."  My 
response  to  this  question  has  been  delayed 
because  I  wished  to  see  a  copy  of  the  letter 
Itself. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  vrell  aware,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Peace  Corps  intelligence  policy 
to  those  wtshlnK  to  serve  either  as  voltinteers 
or  as  Peaoe  Corps  staff  members  is  much 
stricter  than  those  wishing  to  serve  In  cer- 
tain staff  positions  In  the  ACTrON  Agency. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  dichotomy  is 
the  heightened  concern  for  the  safety  and 


•eeurlty  of  the  volunteers  and  staff  over- 
seas, especially  in  cotmtrtes  where  even  the 
WMplclon— *lbelt  totally  unfoiinded— of  par- 
tidpatioii  In  intelligence  activities  could 
•erloualy  jeopardize  not  only  the  lives  of 
tbeee  persons  but  also  the  credibility  and 
vitality  of  our  programs. 

Our  oonoem  in  this  area  has  increased  in 
recent  years  as  terrorist  and  guerrilla  (Hga- 
nlaatlons  have  looked  upon  hoetage-taklng 
aa  a  standard  operating  procedure  to  effect 
short-term  domestic  and  international  polit- 
ical gains.  The  possibility  and  the  fear  that 
our  volimteers  or  staff  could  be  used  as 
pawns  in  such  a  situation  is  not  speculative. 
In  recent  times  two  of  our  volunteers  have 
been  held  hostage:  one  for  three  years  and 
another  for  ten  days.  Consequently,  since 
moat  of  our  volunteers  operate  outside  of 
capital  cities  oftentimes  at  great  distances  in 
rural  villages,  the  Peace  Corps  has  strictly 
i4>plled  the  intelligence  policy  and  has.  if  at 
all,  erred  on  the  side  of  extreme  caution. 

For  these  reasons  I  respectfully  question 
the  relevancy  of  the  following  discussion  of 
tbe  application  of  the  intelligence  p<rilcy  to 
volunteers  and  staff  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  to 
an  individual  who  has  not  applied  to  serve 
In  either  category. 

Aa  a  preface  to  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lows, I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  am  relying 
solely  on  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  on 
Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  to  be  Director  of 
tbe  ACTION  Agency,  which  the  Committee 
held  on  Wednesday,  March  25,  1981.  for  tbe 
factual  predicate  for  my  opinion.  I  assume 
that  the  Information  contained  in  that 
transcript  Is  not  only  accurate,  but  also  com- 
plete. I  have  not  had  access  to  any  other 
doctmients.  such  as  Mr.  Pauken's  military 
record  (Tr.  48) .  I  assume  information  in  that 
record  neither  contradicts  nor  qualifies  the 
information  contained  in  the  transcript. 

The  hearing  transcript  provides  the  fol- 
lowing information  regarding  Mr.  Pauken's 
military  service: 

1.  Upon  enlisting  in  the  Army,  he  reqtiested 
an  assignment  to  international  affairs  and 
was  assigned  to  Special  Intelligence  (Tr.  64- 
56): 

2.  From  June  1967  to  December  1968.  he 
received  intelligence  and  language  training 
(Tr.  9.  41); 

3.  His  first  assignment  in  Vietnam  was  a 
Province  Intelligence  Officer  In  the  Delta 
(TV.  0,  41).  He  described  his  primary  duties 
aa  "nothing  other  than  low-level  order  of 
battle  collection  of  Informatlan''  (Tr.  43), 
and  he  was  primarily  Involved  "with  ana- 
lyzing a  particular  r^lgious  sect  that  is  in 
tbe  Delta  knovra  as  Hoa  Hao.  which  is  an 
off-aboot  of  the  Buddhist  sect."  (Tr.  43-60) . 

4.  An  efficiency  evaluation  report  covering 
tbe  period  of  June  1,  1969  to  August  22.  1969 
1909  described  his  principal  duties  ss  "team 
chief  in  a  unilateral  clandestine  Intelligence 
collection  operation"  (Tr.  49). 

6.  An  efficiency  evaluation  report  covering 
the  period  of  June  1,  1909  to  August^,  1969 
described  his  principal  duties  as  "team  chief 
of  an  intelligence  collection  team  engaged 
In  covert  intelligence  operations,  directly  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  directing  team 
operations  in  direct  support  of  the  counter- 
Insurgency  effort  in  the  Four  Cord  (?)  (sic) 
tactical  sone  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam" 
(Tr.  49). 

6.  In  conjunction  with  the  report  men- 
tioned in  No.  S  above,  Mr.  Pauken  com- 
mented "simultaneously  I  continued  to  de- 
velop the  covert  Intelligence  programs  of  the 
team  I  headed"  (Tr.  50). 

7.  His  work  did  not  Include  the  knowing 
interrogation  of  North  Vietnamese.  Viet 
Cong  soldiers  or  civilians  (Tr.  43-44) . 

8.  He  carried  out  these  activities  In  the 
Delta  at  times  In  civilian  clothes  and  at 
other  times  In  uniform.  He  did  not.  however. 
have  any  type  of  cover  (Tr.  46) . 

9.  He  later  served  as  a  Senior  Analyst  for 


tbe  Ofllce  of  Strategic  Research  and  Analy- 
sis in  Saigon.  In  this  capacity  he  "prepared 
a  number  of  studies  on  everything  from  com- 
munist revolutionary  strategy  towards  South 
Vietnam  and  did  a  major  study  on  Truong 
Chlnb,  who  was  a  leading  North  Vietnamese 
revolutlooary  theorist"  (Tr.  46-46).  He  also 
conducted  "studies  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween tbe  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet 
Cong"  (Tr.  46). 

10.  He  testified  that,  to  bis  knowledge,  be 
did  not  communicate  with  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel from  any  other  intenigenoe  acaney, 
including  the  CIA  (Tr.  47). 

11.  The  citation  accompanying  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal  that  he  was 
awarded  stated  that  his  "analjrses  provided 
the  Commander,  United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Command.  Vietnam,  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  and  other  agencies  throtigb- 
out  the  intelligence  community  with  intel- 
ligence Informmstion  of  great  value  in  the 
counter-Insurgency  effort  In  Vietnam"  (Tr. 
51).  Mr.  Pauken  testified,  however,  that  he 
was  unaware  that  the  reports  were  passed 
on  to  other  agendee  (Tr.  44,  46,  51-63) . 

12.  An  efficiency  report  covering  the  period 
of  August  23.  1969  to  December  27.  1908.  in- 
dicates he  "contributed  to  tbe  success  at 
several  Joint  classified  projects  undertaken 
with  other  intelligence  agencies  In  the  Sai- 
gon area"  (Tr.  63). 

13.  On  December  29.  1968.  he  received  spe- 
cial orders  assigning  hint  to  a  reserve  tinit; 
on  January  4.  1970.  he  was  separated  from 
active  duty;  on  March  10,  1972.  he  signed  an 
election  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  USAR  Ooo- 
trol  Group  Standby  upon  expiration  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  obligation;  and  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  1973.  be  received  a  notice  of  discharge 
from  Standby  Service  effective  February  38. 
1973  (Tr.  57.  58;  see  also  Tr.  47-48) . 

During  this  period  of  time.  Departmant 
of  Army  records  show  Mr.  Pauken's  mlUtary 
intelllgenoe  MOS  was  continued  aa  a  mili- 
tary   intelligence   officer    (Tr.   67). 

14.  Regarding  tbe  nattire  of  this  Inactive 
reserve  status.  Mr.  Pauken  has  testified  tbaa 
atver  his  discharge  he  in  fact  had  no  con- 
nection or  involvement  with  the  military 
or  Intelligence  (Tr.  9.  32-33.  68.  60-61).  At 
the  Committee's  bearing  on  bis  nomlnaHon. 
he  testified: 

"...  I  never  went  to  a  mewdng.  never 
talked  with  anyone  from  the  mUltary.  never 
had  any  connection  with  military  intelli- 
gence after  the  day  I  discharged  or  got  otrt  in 
Oakland."  (Tr.  58). 

EllglblUty  for  Service  aa  a  Peace  Oocpa 
Volunteer: 

Tbe  iirteUigence  poUcy  mt  it  appUea  to 
volunteers  Is  codified  in  Peace  Corps  Manual 
Section  301X13..  which  was  moat  recently 
revised  in  May  1973.  Manual  Sectlan  301  JI.B. 
states  that  to  be  eligible  tor  Peace  Cotpa 
service,  an  applicant  must: 

5.  Have  no  connection  with  tbe  Central  in- 
telligence Agency: 

a.  Any  person  who  has  ever  bad  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  connection  is  automati- 
cally disqualified  from  Peace  Corps  serrtoe. 

b  Any  person  with  other  intelligence 
training  or  who  has  done  InteUlgence  work 
within  the  past  ten  years  Is  also  dlsqnall- 
fled  from  Peace  Corps  service.  A  person  who 
was  Involved  in  intelligence  activity  (otbcr 
than  CIA)  more  than  10  years  ago  wlU  be 
referred  to  General  Counsel  which  wlU  de- 
termine if  the  nature  ot  that  activity  was 
sufficient    to   warrant   diaquallficatloo. 

c.  Any  question  as  to  whether  an  activity 
eonsUtuted  an  Intelligence  activity  under 
these  guidelines  will  be  referred  to  General 
Counsel. 

In  determining  whether  «»e  nature  o<  In- 
tellleence  activity  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
disauallflcatlon  under  the  provlstons  o* 
Manual  Section  201JI.B.5.b..  the  Ofllce  oT 
General  Counsel  uses  the  following  cilterta 
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to  datarmliM  whvtbwr  tb*  lO-yeu  bw  abould 
b«  axtandsd  la  a  particular  osm: 

1.  Waa  tba  appUcaafa  inTolTamant  >ulB- 
otantly  astanalTa  to  oraata  tba  Imprwilnn  of 
caraar  aHnrlea  which  may  aot  have  baan 
tanoteatadf 

a.  Waa  tba  appUcaat's  pr«Tlous  poaltloa 
la  tba  latalUsaaca  flald  a  promiaent  one  (I.e., 
would  ha  or  aba  be  likely  to  be  knowa  aa  aa 
lataUlfaaoa  oadal )  7 

a.  Did  tba  appUcaat  aerra  oreraaaa  while 
in  tba  latalUgaaoa  field? 

4.  What  waa  the  aature  of  the  ladlvldual'i 
tavolvaotaat  (e^..  waa  the  peraoa  lavolved 
la  oorart  acttoa,  which  would  probably  be  a 
parmaaant  bar)f 

TiM  flrat  taaoa  to  be  reaolved  U  whether  Mr. 
Paokaa  faUa  within  the  10-year  bar  by  virtue 
of  tba  lact  that  ha  waa  oa  inactive  rvaerve 
•tatua  aa  a  atllltary  latelUgeaca  officer  until 
1973.  Aa  I  indicated  in  my  letter  to  the  Chalr- 
aiaa  dated  April  3,  IMI,  this  Office  has  never 
apaolfleally  ruled  oa  the  laaua  of  whether  la- 
active  raaaiva  atatua  ahould  be  included  for 
ptupoaaa  o<  tba  10-year  rule.  Manual  Section 
aoi  JLB.A.b.  laqulrea  that  the  ladlvldual  not 
have  baaa  lavolved  la  latclllgenca  tralalng 
or  la  latalUfaace  work  for  10  years  prior  to 
hla  acoaptaaoa  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Pau- 
kaa's  uacoatradlctad  stateaieat  (see  No.  14 
above)  clearly  ladlcatea  that  he  was  involved 
la  no  BilUtary  latelllgance  tralnlag  or  activi- 
ties dnrlac  the  period  of  thaa  which  would 
have  faUaa  wlthla  the  lO-year  provUloa.  The 
drcumstaaoaa  surrounding  his  Inactive  re- 
serve statue  also  clearly  indicate  that  this 
statua  waa  aa  administrative  classification 
eyVteaclng  a  continuing  legal  obligation 
without  aoy  actual  lavolvement  with  the 
military.  Coaaequeatly,  he  would  not  be 
barred  autooiatlcally  by  the  10-year  rule. 

Tha  second  and  more  Important  question 
waa  wbetber  his  activities  as  a  military  In- 
taUlgeaca  officer  In  Vietnam  were  sufficient  to 
warrant  dlaquallficatlon  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
uataar,  daaptte  the  fact  that  it  occurred  more 
thaa  tea  years  ago.  Regarding  the  first  crl- 
tarloa.  It  la  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Pauken's 
BiUltary  aervlce  was  not  sufficiently  extensive 
to  crsata  the  impreasloa  of  career  service.  Al- 
though ha  techalcally  served  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  two  of  thoae  years  were  In  training 
la  tba  Stataa  prior  to  going  to  Vietnam  and 
only  appcozlBiataly  elevea  months  were 
served  aa  an  lateUlgeace  ofltcer.  Although  he 
waa  on  Inactive  reserve  status  as  a  military 
latelllgaace  officer,  once  he  was  discharged  la 
Oaklaad,  he  had  no  further  connection  with 
the  BilUtary  or  with  any  Intelligence  agency, 
la  fact.  It  la  clear  from  bis  biographical  data 
that  Vx.  Pauken  again  became  a  private  citi- 
zen and  engaged  in  activities  totally  un- 
related to  tha  BiUltary  or  to  the  lateUlgeace 
flelda. 

With  respect  to  the  second  criterion.  It  la 
my  opinion  that  Mr.  Pauken — even  absent 
tha  Intenae  publicity  which  has  surrounded 
his  aoailnatlon — would  likely  be  known  as  an 
latanigeace  official.  As  a  Province  Intelligence 
Officer  and  aa  a  Sealor  Analyst  with  the  Stra- 
tegic Beaeaich  Analysla,  it  u  not  only  likely 
but  certain  that  he  waa  kaowa  to  the  North 
Vletaamaaa  lateUlgeace  and  counter-lntelU- 
genoa  dlvlalons  and  that  this  information 
coold  have  been  routinely  paased  on  at  least 
to  aovlat  IntaUlgence  if  not  also  to  other 
sympathetic  boetUa  InteUlgence  services.  For 
thla  raaaon.  aot  oaly  la  there  a  strong  poesl- 
bUlty  that  the  crediblUty  of  the  Peace  Corps 
procram  la  the  oouatry  to  which  he  might 
ba  aailgnarl  would  be  jeopardized,  but  also. 
aad  Biore  Importaatly,  his  own  safety  as  a 
v«dimtaar  ooold  be  threatened — especlaUy  In 
thoae  countries  undergoing  a  degree  of  po- 
Utlcal  laatabUlty — should  he  be  accepted  as 
a  votuateer. 

Bagardlng  the  third  criterion,  he  did  serve 
overaaaa.  albeit  la  a  mlUtary  capacity,  aad 
la  a  couatry  where  the  D.S.  mlUtary  forces 
ware  eagacad.  Hla  presence  overseas  and  his 
contact  with  boat  country  nationals  in  his 


capacity  aa  an  inteUlgence  officer  incraaaaa 
the  likelihood  of  his  notoriety. 

With  reapect  to  the  fourth  criterion,  the 
exact  nature  of  Mr.  Pauken's  latalllgence 
activity  la  Vietnam  Is  unclear  at  beat.  Mr. 
Pauken's  testimony  regarding  hla  primary 
responslblUtlea  are  contradicted  by  the  eval- 
uation reports  which  Indicate  that  he  was 
Involved  In  and  responsible  for  clandestine 
and  covert  operations.  Without  attempting 
to  reooacUe  the  ^>parent  contradictions, 
even  the  remote  possibility  that  such  infor- 
mation would  surface  could  be  devastating 
to  virtually  any  Peace  Corps  program.  Con- 
sequently, In  my  opinion,  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified from  serving  as  a  volunteer  under 
this  criterion  as  well. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  application 
of  these  criteria  must  of  necessity  rest  to 
a  certain  degree  on  speculation.  It  Is  very 
possible  that  no  one  would  remember  or 
leam  that  he  was  a  mUltary  Intelligence 
officer  or  that,  at  least  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Army  records,  he  was  Involved  In 
clandestine  and  covert  Intelligence  opera- 
tions. However,  the  genuine  risk  to  the 
safety  of  Mr.  Pauken  as  a  volunteer,  to  other 
volunteers,  and  to  the  viability  of  Peace 
Corps  country  programs  far  out-welghs  the 
equally  speculative  gain  of  accepting  him 
for  volunteer  service. 

EUgibillty  for  a  Position  oa  the  Peace 
Corps  Staff : 

The  Intelligence  policy  as  It  applies  to 
Peace  Corps  staff  positions  Is  codified  In 
Manual  Section  643,  para.  4  which  states  In 
part: 

b.  Any  person  who  has  ever  had  any  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  employment 
abaU  be  barred  from  consideration  for  poal- 
tlons  in  Peace  Corps  operations  overseas  and 
In  ACTION'S  Office  of  International  Opera- 
tions (now  Peace  Corps/ Washington) . 

c.  Any  person  whose  application  reveals 
Intelligence  activity  (other  than  CIA)  with- 
in the  past  10  years  shall  be  barred  from  con- 
sideration for  positions  in  Peace  Corpa  op- 
erations overseas  and  in  ACTION'S  Office  of 
International  Operations  (now  Peace  Corps/ 
Washington). 

Tou  will  note  that,  unlike  the  regulations 
applicable  to  volunteer  service.  Manual  Sec- 
tion 843  appears  to  make  employee  appli- 
cants automaticaUy  eligible  for  Peace  Corps 
staff  positions  upon  the  expiration  of  10  years 
following  their  last  intelligence  involvement. 
However,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  the  Peace 
Corps  looks  behind  the  10-year  bar  if  an 
applicant's  intelligence  background  was  par- 
ticularly extensive  or  involved  covert  activi- 
ties. Because  the  same  concerns  regarding 
the  health  and  safety  of  volunteers  and  Peace 
Corps  programs  apply  equally  to  a  staff  posi- 
tion, there  is  no  logical  reason  to  differentiate 
between  volunteers  and  staff.  While  this  is 
currently  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  and  has  been  since  I  be- 
came the  General  Counsel,  in  candor  I  must 
admit  that,  in  the  three  years  prior  to  my 
accepting  this  appointment,  the  application 
of  this  policy  and  practice  has  been  incon- 
sistent. 

In  my  opinion,  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
above  where  I  discuss  the  application  of 
the  various  criteria  used  to  determine  the 
eligibility  of  applicants  for  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  service,  Mr.  Pauken  would  be 
barred  from  serving  in  a  position  as  a  Peace 
Corpa  staff  member  in  any  overseas  posi- 
tion, in  any  Peace  Corps/ Washington  policy 
poaltlon.  in  any  country  desk  officer  posi- 
tion, and  In  any  position  which  would  likely 
require  him  to  travel  overseas  as  part  of  his 
official  responsibilities. 

He  would  be  clearly  barred  from  any  over- 
seas position  since  any  allegation  arising 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  high 
level  intrillgence  officer  in  Vietnam  and 
aUegedly  conducted   clandestine  covert  op- 


erations in  that  couatry  would  be  the  death 
kneU  to  any  Peace  Corps  program  In  which 
he  served  and  would  Jeopardize  the  safety 
of  volunteers  In  that  country.  Similarly,  were 
be  to  serve  in  a  policymaking  position,  a 
country  desk  position,  or  a  position  requiring 
overseas  travel,  such  allegations  could  have 
the  same  Impact  on  the  Peace  Corps'  credi- 
bility and  Integrity.  I  would  again  point  out 
that  this  analysis  rests  on  a  highly  specula- 
tive set  of  prohablUtlea,  but  the  grave  rtaka 
to  the  individuals  who  serve  in  the  Pe«ce 
Corps  and  to  the  Peace  Corps  Itself  warrant 
a  high  degree  of  caution  in  the  application 
of  this  policy. 

I  have  attempted  to  apply  the  policy  with- 
out reference  to  the  publicity  which  has 
surrounded  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  extensive  publicity 
which  his  nomination  has  received,  the 
perception  of  Mr.  Pauken's  intelligence  in- 
volvement has  taken  on  a  substance  of  Its 
own.  Thus,  unfair  as  It  might  appear,  we 
would  be  forced  to  take  this  publicity  into 
account  were  Mr.  Pauken  to  apply  for  a 
poaltlon  with  the  Peace  Corps  la  the  near 
future. 

Sincerely. 

Roanr  M.  McNamasa,  Jr.. 

General  Couiuel- 


ArcHAMiaTaif 

A  fellow  Volunteer  In  Kabul,  Afghanistan 
was  held  at  gunpoint  for  several  hours  and 
threatened  with  hU  life  if  he  did  not  admit 
to  being  a  CIA  agent.  He  was  charged  with 
disseminating  pictures  of  the  former  King  of 
Afghanistan.  Zaher  Shah,  presumably  in  op- 
position to  the  "7th  Saur  Revolution"  (the 
April  1978  Coup  d'Etat  that  toppled  the  for- 
mer King's  brother.  President  Daud).  This 
case  is  well-documented  since  the  Volunteer 
in  question  was  forced  by  considerations  for 
his  own  safety  to  leave  his  teaching  site  and 
was  sent  to  Washington  for  consultation  with 
the  Office  of  Special  Services  and  with  the 
Afghanistan/ Nepal/ Oman  Desk  I  knew  this 
Volunteer  personally  and  respected  him 
highly:  be  did  nothing  to  arouse  suspicion 
and  was  a  conscientious,  capable  individual 
who  would  not  likely  have  drawn  attention 
to  himself  for  any  reason. 

I  knew  him  to  be  a  stable,  mature  person 
who  left  Afghanistan  with  some  regret  al- 
though he  was  also  understandably  relieved 
by  and  in  agreement  with  the  Embassy's  de- 
cision to  send  him  home  for  his  own  safety. 

It  was  commonplace  that  one  or  the  other 
of  us  were  called  "CIA"  by  Afghans — on  the 
street,  at  school,  in  the  bazaar — but  most  of 
us  never  took  it  seriously,  especially  since  few 
Afghans  really  even  knew  what  the  CIA  was. 
Unfortunately,  the  case  of  the  Volunteer 
mentioned  above  cannot  be  put  In  the  same 
category:  I  cannot  be  certain  if  I  remember 
it  correctly  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
was  held  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In 
any  case,  there  was  some  involvement  of  at 
least  the  police  and  possibly  a  few  over- 
zealous  politicos. 

Anyone  who  wished  to  make  a  case  against 
Peace  Corps  as  an  organization  within 
ACTION  could  easily  do  so  if  Mr.  Pauken  be- 
comea  Director;  capable  as  ha  may  be.  both 
he  and  the  Agency  could  be  put  in  a  difficult 
position. — Ann  Seleny.  CDA/Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  RPCV 
Afghanistan  1/78-4/79:  3/25/81. 

Anoola 
I  was  asked  time  and  again  by  students, 
teachers  and  community  leaders  If  Peace 
Corps  was  involved  with  the  CIA  and  if  In- 
deed I  waa  a  CIA  agent.  During  the  Angolan 
crisis  of  1976.  a  PCV,  who  was  posted  near  the 
border,  was  held  by  local  police  being  accused 
of  CIA  Involvement.  Records  are  available  to 
substantiate.  This  happens  time  and  again 
and  I  beUeve  our  leadership  needs  to  have  a 
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oleaa  raooM  to  reflaot  tbat  Peace  Corpa  baa 
no  lavolvemaat  wltb  tba  CIA. — Melaale  WU- 
llams,  Oaadajlka.  Zalia  1974-77. 

BsLBs.  Onnaai.  Aiiir,* 
"Are  you  with  tha  CIA?"  waa  one  of  the 
first  questions  aaked  of  ma  aa  a  Peace  Corpa 
Volunteer  and  one  which  cropped  up  agala 
aad  again.  I  waa  abla  to  aaawer  truthfuUy 
that  the  Peace  Corpa  la  la  ao  way  connected 
with  any  latelllgaaca  ageacy  aad  that  none  In 
the  Peace  Corps  has  had  a  hiatory  of  Intelli- 
gence activity.  To  Jeopardise  tbU  la  to  Jaop- 
ardlze  the  Peace  Corpa  Halan  Paraon, 
Peace  Corpa  Volunteer  1978-W.  Bellae,  Caa- 
tral  America. 

DOKXmCAlT  BIPTJBUC 

Aa  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  In  the  Domlal- 
caa  RepubUc,  I  waa,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. Informed  second-hand  that  townspeo- 
ple In  the  town  where  we  worked  and  lived 
believed  that  we  were  connected  to  the  CIA. 
We  were  even  aaked  to  give  claaaea  In  karate, 
since  the  youth  were  convinced  that  we  must 
be  skilled  In  martial  arts.  Working,  admit- 
tedly, for  the  U.S.  government  seemed  to  lend 
even  more  credence  to  the  belief.  Thoee  who 
were  a  bit  braver,  especially  young  adulta.  oc- 
casionally would  aak  us  directly  what  our 
connection  with  the  CIA  waa,  or  talk  more 
generally  about  the  subject. 

With  tlaie  and  as  relatlonshipe  and  truat 
developed,  we  were  able  to  prove  our  Inten- 
tions were  other  than  to  spy  on  their  town. 
It  Is,  on  the  personal  level,  an  obstacle  that 
can  be  overcome,  but  it  la  an  obstacle.  There 
are  quite  probably  stUl  people  in  our  little 
Dominican  town  who  think  that  we  truly 
were  CIA  agents.  OaU  L.  Garland.  Returned 
Peace  Corpa  Volunteer,  Villa  Blva,  Dominican 
Republic.  1978-78. 

Knrra 

During  my  3^  years  aa  a  PCV  the  topic  of 
Peace  Corps  connection  with  the  CTA  was 
raised  numerous  times.  Usually  the  Issue  was 
only  addressed  once  a  friendship  or  work  re- 
lationship was  established  with  a  host  coim- 
try  national  and  they  felt  free  enough  to  in- 
quire. 

However  I  was  approached  twice  in  Kl- 
sumu,  Kenya  and  accuaed  by  Kenyans  of 
being  a  CIA  agent.  A  very  heated  and  un- 
comfortable conversation  followed,  which 
easily  could  have  become  a  violent  confronta- 
tion if  I  hadnt  remained  paaslve.  Klsumu 
was  approximately  2  hours  from  my  post  and 
I  went  there  about  once  a  month  to  shop  and 
buy  supplies  for  my  school.  These  men  were 
strangers  to  me  but  apparently  they  knew  I 
was  a  PCV  and  where  I  was  Uvlng. 

I  heard  of  nimieroua  similar  Incidents  in- 
volving fellow  PCVb  In  Kenya. — Pamela 
Richardson.  Kenya  1976-19 — .  Seychelles 
1978-80. 


X  served  as  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  In  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  from  September 
of  1978  to  November  of  1980.  During  that 
time  I  worked  on  a  small  Island  In  the  cen- 
tral Vlsayas  region  as  a  community  organizer 
involved  in  potable  water  development.  My 
work  brought  me  into  contact  with  all  parta 
of  the  political  q>ectrum.  from  wealthy 
landowners  on  the  extreme  political  rlg^t 
to  radical  college  students  and  Catholic 
clergy  on  the  left.  It  seemed  to  me  ironic 
that  the  only  common  ground  shared  by 
these  two  political  extremes  was  their  sus- 
picion of  me  as  a  CIA  agent.  Among  the 
moderates,  while  wlUing  to  concede  tbat 
the  average  Volunteer  was  a  humanitarian 
or  what  they  referred  to  as  a  "good  Ameri- 
can" (as  opposed  to  a  bad  American — O.I.8, 
businessmen,  and  conservatives  In  general), 
thev  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  con- 
viction that  It  was  our  superiors,  then,  who 


must  be  the  intelUgence  gatherara  and  tbat 
we  were  pawns.  Many  Volunteers  grew  to 
share  tbat  viewpoint. 

Referoice  to  and  discussion  of  our  pos- 
sible involvement  with  the  CIA  was  a  daily 
problem.  The  very  worst  encounter  I  had 
occurred  one  afternoon  at  a  community  as- 
sembly I  waa  attending  at  my  site.  Tba  pro- 
vincial governor,  the  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Interim  parliament,  the  town  councU. 
the  village  leaders  and  most  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  community  bad  gathered 
to  witness  the  change  of  power  between  the 
old  mayor  (recently  removed  by  martial  law 
decree)  and  the  new  mayor  (a  "reform" 
mayor  appointed  by  the  president  and  at- 
tached to  the  presidential  security  com- 
mand). Aa  is  the  custom  each  prominent 
vlaltor  was  asked  to  give  a  brtef  talk,  and  I 
being  the  American  assumed,  correctly,  that 
I  would  be  caUed  on  to  speak.  The  Governor 
Introduced  me  by  saying,  "I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce you  aU  to  our  local  CIA  agent,  and 
chaUenge  him  to  explain  Just  what  it  is  that 
he  is  doing  in  our  coimtry."  His  remark  was 
not  made  in  Jest.  It  was  surly  and  In  the 
cultural  context  unthlnkably  rude.  I  gave 
my  weU  practiced  talk  about  the  three  goals 
of  Peace  Corps  and  explained  that  by  law 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  were  not  aUowad  to 
be  CIA  agents.  At  the  time  I  was  aware  that 
the  people  assembled  there  could  make  or 
break  the  projects  I  was  Involved  in.  For  the 
duration  of  my  stay  even  the  best  of  friei»ds 
were  to,  each  in  their  turn,  ask  what  for  them 
was  an  extremely  embarrassing  but  necessary 
question,  'Are  you  really  .  .  ."  Although 
more  dramatic  than  most,  this  experience 
was  by  no  means  unique,  and  I  can  say  con- 
fidently that  every  Volunteer  I  served  with 
could  relate  similar  experiences.  Given  the 
problems  In  the  developing  world  press  with 
graq>lng  and  interpreting  the  subtleties  of 
Internal  American  politics,  even  the  most 
tenuous  link  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Intelligence  community  could  seriously, 
perhaps  Irreparably,  damage  the  crediblUty 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
cept. 

On  the  waU  surroimdlng  the  Peace  Corps 
compound  in  MaiUla  you  can  see  a  recently 
-whitewashed  section  concealing  a  ^ray 
painted  sign.  On  closer  inspection  you  can 
still  make  out  the  words  and  they  read,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  'Peace  Corps 
CIA  Go  Home".  These  words  and  their  pres- 
ence speak  sharply  and  to  the  heart  of  our 
credibility  problem,  and  this  sign  itself  serves 
aa  a  perhaps  unsubtle,  metaphor  for  the 
Issue.  The  words  and  feeUng  are  there  Just 
below  the  surface,  and  wUl  continue  to  be 
there  despite  our  hasty  and  embarrassed  ef- 
forts to  cover  them  up.  By  wlUfuUy  ignoring 
this  message  it  Is  my  sincere  feeling  that  we 
can  only  subvert  our  best  efforts,  and  the 
best  efforts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  "good 
Americans"  who  have  committed  two  years 
of  their  lives  to  bring  the  best  of  America 
to  the  desperate  poor  of  the  world. — l*rry 
Kosklnen,   RPCV.   Philippines   133. 

THAHJUtD 

Being  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Is  for  most 
people  a  rewarding,  enlightening  experience. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  when  a  Volun- 
teer's life  Is  made  unnecessarUy  difficult. 
Being  questioned  about  or  accused  of  being 
Involved  with  the  CIA  are  such  occasions. 

WhUe  a  PCV  In  Thailand  I  was  often 
questioned  by  villagers,  particularly  in  the 
border  areas,  about  whether  or  not  I  was 
supplying  the  CTA  with  information.  The 
fact  that  I  could  speak  Thai  and  was  In  a 
rural  area  made  me  and  others  suspect  In 
some  people's  minds.  Villagers  would  tell  me 
that  during  the  Vietnam  War  they  often  saw 
Americans  In  rural  areas  asking  questions 
who  were  with  the  C^A.  I  was  ususally  able 
to  explain  that  Peace  Corps  was  in  no  way 
aaaoclated   with    inteUlgence   activities   and 


that  I  was  In  Thailand  as  volunteer  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  their  government.  Most  of  the  vU- 
Ugers  believed  me.  Some  volunteers  werent 
so  lucky.  BUI  Ward,  a  Volunteer  In  Temea. 
waa  beaten  by  local  n>en  who  mistook  bla 
curiosity  about  their  country  and  culture 
to  be  signs  of  intelligence  Involvement. — 
Debby  Thomas,  Thailand  RPCV,  Served  In 
Thailand  (Pra-Tu-Nam-Pra-In  and  Bang- 
kok)  from  1970-79. 

ToBxrr 

MsacB25. 1981. 
To  Whom  it  Hay  Concern: 

I  was  In  the  original  group  of  Peace  Corpa 
Volunteers  to  Turkey,  serving  as  a  volimteer 
from  1962-64.  Circumstances  then  took  me 
back  to  Turkey  for  an  additional  alz  yean, 
1968-74.  so  that  I  waa  preaant  at  both  tbe 
birth  and  demise  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram In  Turkey.  My  long  residency  In  tbe 
country  also  enabled  me  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  Turkish  life  and  thought 
through  extensive  contacts  with  Tuiiclah 
friends  of  varying  educational  backgrounda 
aad  poUUcal  beUefs. 

As  is  strikingly  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Peace  Corps  was  rather  unceremonlonaiy 
forced  to  leave  Turkey  in  1969.  the  extreme 
sensitivity  of  Turks—rightist,  leftist,  aad 
centrist — ^to  any  thought  of  American  in- 
teUlgence activities  cannot  be  overem|*a- 
slzed.  At  the  time  that  I  was  a  v<dunteer 
( long  before  any  mobilization  of  antl-Amert- 
fantum  In  Turkey)  such  innocuous  aM:tlvltle8 
as  volunteers  wriUng  home  criticizing  Turk- 
ish government  poUcles  (and  quoting  Mr* 
popular  Cumhuriyet  newspaper  In  doing  ao) 
were  enough  grist  for  the  Leftist  miU  to 
create  a  national  furor,  with  average,  non- 
poUtlcal  Turks  agreeing  that  volunteers  must 
be  up  to  something.  (I  have  heard  this  story 
quoted  aa  long  as  tea  yean  after  It  took 
place.)  Suspicion  of  American  motives  runs 
deep:  Turks  find  It  very  difficult  to  belleva 
that  the  U.8.  government  could  be  wUllag 
to  provide  humanitarian,  personalized  as- 
sistance without  any  Intelligence  strings  at- 
tached. I  have  spent  many  hours  trying  to 
convince  them  that  such  Is  Indeed  the  caae. 
and  that  volunteers  have  no  tUterlor  pur- 
poses In  working  In  other  coimtrles. 

I  think  It  arould  be  disastrous  for  any 
Unk.  public  or  private,  to  be  forged  between 
Peace  Corps  and  U.8.  intelligence  activlttea. 
No  matter  what  sterling  qtiallflcatlona  a 
person  with  an  Intelligence  background  may 
in  fact  have,  he/she  will  not  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  anything  In  the  eyes  of  tbe 
Third  World  arena  where  Peace  Ooipe  i 

This  could  be  a  mortal  blow  to  tbe 
Corps. 

Blnwarely, 

Maacaaxr  Oaix- 

[Prom  tlie  Waablngton  Star,  Apr.  16.  IMl] 
Au.  Is   Nor   So   Paacsroi.  im   Paacc   Coara 


(ByMaryMoOrory) 

Life  is  a  bit  8ti<^ — and  due  to  get  atlck- 
lei^-at  ACnOH.  the  agency  which  hdpa  tbe 
poor  at  home  with  VISTA  and  the  poor 
abroad  with  tbe  Peace  Corpa. 

That's  becauae  Bonald  Baagan  haa  cfaoaen 
as  its  new  boaa  a  penoa  wbo  could  not  under 
Uie  rules  even  get  a  Job  at  tbe  Peaoa  Corpa. 
much  less  direct  It. 

Manual  Section  643  la  quite  qMcUlc:  Any- 
body who  has  aerved  la  tbe  CIA  or  lataUl- 
geace  acUvlty  wltbla  tbe  paat  tea  yaaia  la 
automaticaUy  barred.  AppUcatlona  tram  peo- 
ple wboae  InteUlgence  aervlce  Is  more  tbaa 
ten  years  old  most  be  levlewed  on  a  caae  by- 
caaebasia. 

According  to  Peace  Corps  General  Coonael 
Robert  McNamara,  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  Rea- 
gan's choice,  would  not  be  ellglbla. 

A  secret  poll  conducted  by  tbe  AC'l'tOH 
Kmployeea  Union  showa  tbat  by  a  maigla  of 
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t«o  to  ooa.  ttM  •woAmn  txnt  oppoattlon  to 
ttia  man  tttay  undoubtedly  will  b»T«  to  live 
wttb. 


Ttomf  iMllw  bow  Ilttl*  lc«  tb«lr  views  cut 
In  tbo  nwett.  wblcb  will  vot«  on  the  con- 
flnnAtton  upon  return  from  receae.  Several 
Democrstic  Uberkl  ■enators.  Including  Peece 
Oocpe  elumnl  F»ul  Teongee  end  Chrlatopher 
Dodd.  beve  Joined  Minority  Whip  Alan  Cran- 
ston in  tilnUng  at  a  OUbuater,  but  little  hope 
la  bald  out  for  any  kind  of  a  show. 

Tbe  Benate.  attar  choiring,  swallowed 
alannlng  AJeEanrter  Halg  and  bts  know- 
nothlng  deputy,  WUllam  Clark. 

And  tbe  Bapubllcane  are  claiming  that 
Bmaat  Lefever,  tbe  enemy  of  human  rights 
for  bead  of  tbe  department  by  tbat  name, 
la  a  sure  tblng.  Only  one  R^ubllcan  ha* 
spokan  oat  against  Pauken:  Budy  Boech- 
wlta  of  Iflnneanta  which  is  second  to  Cali- 
fornia aa  a  sooroe  of  Peace  Corpa  volunteers. 

Cbatrman  Cbarlee  Percy  of  the  Senate 
Mreign  Belatlons  Committee  sought  escape 
from  tbe  tormoU  by  Inquiring  al  the  White 
nowae  If  plans  were  afoot  to  divorce  the 
Peace  Oorpa  from  ACTION,  whose  employees 
would  not  be  endangered  by  having  a  former 
InttiUgence  oOoer  In  charge. 

Percy  received  a  erisp  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent's people  Informing  him  that  not  even  a 
trial  saparatton  was  under  consideration. 

Pauken  made  no  secret  of  his  past  as  a 
military  Intelllgenoe  offlcer  in  Vietnam  when 
he  was  a  tbree-tlme,  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  public  oflloe  in  Texas. 

"I  waa  not  a  spy,"  he  told  the  Foreign 
Belatlons  Committee,  which  voted  his  noml- 
natlon  out  by  eight  to  seven. 

But  tbe  character  of  his  service  is  dis- 
puted by  Cranston,  wbo  charges  tbat  Pauken 
waa  "less  than  candid"  about  how  he  "hap- 
pened" to  be  aaaigned  to  intelligence. 

Cranston  says  that  a  study  ot  the  military 
reoorda  iltowa  that  Pauken  requested  intelli- 
gence In  his  prelnductlon  application.  And 
be  was  not  tbe  "analyst"  he  now  represents 
hlmaelf  to  be.  Tbe  records  show  that  he  was 
engaged  In  "covert  Int^lgence  opera- 
tions .  .  .  directly  responsible  for  developing 
and  directing  team  operations  In  direct  sup- 
port of  the  counter-Insurgency  effort  .  . 

Pauken  complains  that  his  service  to  bis 
country  Is  being  held  against  him. 

To  conservative  Republicans,  of  course. 
such  stalwart  efforts  in  a  cause  that  so  many 
of  Pauken^  contemporarlee  refused  to  Join, 
are  admirable  .  .  .  For  them,  there  is  an 
appealing  symmetry  in  replacing  Sam  Brown, 
tbe  leader  of  Vietnam  resistance,  with  some- 
one who  volunteered  for  the  fray. 

^Of  Peace  Corpe  volimteerB.  however.  It  Is 
something  else.  They  have  labored  from  the 
beginning  under  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
tbat  under  tbe  guise  of  digging  sewers,  teach- 
ing Bngliab  and  planting  fields,  they  were 
doing  tbe  work  of  tbe  CIA. 

At  the  request  of  Cranston,  volunteers 
submitted  inatancee  where  they  had  been 
bald  at  gunpoint,  thrown  in  Jail  or  threat- 
*B»A  With  beating,  by  exercised  locals.  The 
^eofloftm  Union  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  "wall  of  separaUon"  between  spying  and 
tbe  Peace  Corpe  has  been  breached  by  the 
appointment,  and  that  the  health  and  safety 
ot  tbe  volunteers  U  imperiled. 

A  mloority  at  ACTION  favars  Pauken  an 
tbe  same,  on  grounds  that  the  agency  needs 
a  full-time  advocate,  and  that  Pauken  proved 
his  clout  at  the  White  House  by  talking 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Jamee  Baker  out  of 
chopping  off  tbe  domestic  arm  of  ACTION 
enUrely.  Pauken  emerged  from  a  widely  pub- 
licised meeting  m  mld-Harch  as  the  rescuer 
of  tbe  doomed  program. 

OTRXBS    SKSPnCAI, 

^^'H^^  •"  skeptical  and  suspect  a  bit  of 
■tagecrafl.  Pauken.  a  conservative,  former 
l^der  of  Young  Republicans,  was  getting  a 
boost  from  Baker,  who  is  said  to  be  mending 


fences  with  the  right  through  tbe  odd  nomi- 
nation. 

Pauken  told  the  senators  that  he  did  not 
feel  tbat  the  "appearance"  of  a  connection 
of  tbe  Peace  Corpe  with  intelligence  activi- 
ties could  be  as  serious  a  problem  as  an  ac- 
tual connection. 

But  the  volunteers  are  a  special  fervent 
lot  and  they  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  will 
wither  and  die  with  him  at  the  helm.  They 
brood  that  this  Is  exactly  what  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  in  mind. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California.  Mr. 
Ckamsion,  and  other  colleagues  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  reestablishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Many  of  us  questioned  the  original  de- 
cision to  submerge  Peace  Corps  within 
ACTION  because  we  believed  that  there 
were  serious  questions  about  the  Impact 
of  that  action  on  the  integrity  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

During  these  past  years,  we  have  not 
been  convinced  that  presumed  savings 
in  combining  recruitment,  selection,  and 
other  logistic  functions  Justified  the  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  vitality  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

This  spring,  we  are  celebrating  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
believe  that  throughout  the  world  there 
is  a  recognition  that  this  organization 
has  been  a  unique  and  valuable  contri- 
bution to  international  understanding 
and  an  aid  to  the  development  process. 

More  than  80,000  volunteers  have 
served  in  some  88  coimtrles  since  the 
time  when  President  John  Kennedy  sent 
the  legislation  creating  the  Peace  Corps 
to  the  Congress  with  this  message: 

Life  In  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  easy. 
There  will  be  no  salary,  and  allowances  will 
be  at  a  level  sufficient  to  maintain  health 
and  basic  needs.  Men  and  women  will  be 
ezjiected  to  work  and  live  alongside  the 
national  of  tbe  country  in  which  they  are 
stationed — doing  the  same  work — eating  the 
same  food — talking  the  same  language. 

But  If  the  life  win  not  be  easy.  It  will  be 
rich  and  satisfying.  For  every  young  Ameri- 
can who  participates  In  the  Peace  Corps — 
who  works  In  a  foreign  land — will  feel  that 
he  or  she  Is  sharing  In  the  great  common 
task  of  bringing  to  man  that  decent  way  of 
life  which  Is  the  foundation  of  freedom  and 
the  condition  of  peace. 

Beyond  the  benefit  to  others,  the  ex- 
perience of  those  80,000  volunteers  has 
enriched  the  imderstanding  and  aware- 
ness of  this  Nation.  Those  men  and 
women  have  served  in  rural  villages  in 
Africa,  worked  amidst  the  poverty  of 
urban  barrios  in  Latin  America,  and 
lived  with  the  poor  In  Asia.  Many  have 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  become 
active  in  public  service  and  private  en- 
deavors. Two  returned  volunteers  now 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  both  serving 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Others  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Today  some  6.000  volimteers  in  60 
countries  are  engaged  in  carrying  the 
legacy  forward.  They  are  living  and 
working  in  poverty  communities  around 
the  globe.  Yet  their  ability  to  maintain 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  depends  on 
their  ability  to  maintain  a  separateness 
from  other  aspects  of  the  U.S.  presence 
abroad. 


The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not  in- 
struments of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
never  have  been. 

All  of  the  benefits  In  furthering  the 
national  purpose  and  interest  would  be 
lost  if  it  ever  were  to  be  shown  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  engaged  in  any  way 
with  intelligence  activities.  For  that  rea- 
son, there  has  been  a  20-year-old  policy 
of  totally  and  completely  separating  the 
Peace  Corps  from  any  taint  of  involve- 
ment in  intelligence  activities. 

That  separation,  mandated  first  by 
President  Kennedy,  has  been  maintained 
and  continued  by  every  President  since. 
Republican  and  Democrat  alike. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION,  at 
this  time,  has  acquired  new  urgency. 

The  current  nominee  for  ACTION  has 
been  shown  to  have  a  background  In 
military  intelligence.  If  Peace  Corps  were 
not  part  of  ACTION,  this  element  of  his 
background  would  not  be  relevant.  If 
anything,  it  would  be  a  factor  in  his 
favor.  However,  while  the  Peace  Corps 
remains  part  of  ACTION,  these  facts  of 
his  background  endanger  the  integrity 
of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  safety  of  vol- 
imteers. If  he  is  confirmed,  it  would,  as 
former  Peace  Corps  General  Counsel 
William  Josephson  said,  "lend  credence 
to  the  false  charge  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  arm  of  U.S.  intelligence." 

To  avoid  that  consequence,  and  also 
avoid  any  unfortimate  misinterpretation 
of  the  nominee's  background,  expeditious 
action  on  this  bill  would  be  most 
desirable.* 


By  lifir.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Ut. 
Lbaht,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins. Mr.  MxLCHZK,  Mr.  Fitok.  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKT) : 
S.   1016.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  the  fraud 
and  abuse,  strengthen  enforcement  ac- 
tions,  and   increase   recovery   of   over- 
payments: to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture,  Nutrition,   and   Forestry. 

FOOD      STAICP      ACCOONTABnjrr      ACT      OW      ISSl 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
CocHKAN.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition.  Senator  Leahy,  I  am  pleased 
to  annouince  the  introduction  of  the 
"Pood  Stamp  Accountability  Act  of 
1981."  leglslatim  we  have  developed  to 
deal  with  the  most  frequently  cited 
problems  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
are  aware.  I  have  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  goals  and  concept  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  Over  the  years, 
it  has  satisfied  a  valuable  need  within 
our  society  by  helping  to  decrease  the 
incidence  of  domestic  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition among  low-income  Americans. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  this  program  has 
been  without  its  problems.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  Federal  social  program, 
this  one  has  come  under  heavy  fire  for 
its  price  tag  and  Its  perceived  image 
of  being  rife  with  fraud  and  abuse. 
Mavbe  we  are  more  conscious  of  com- 
plaints about  this  program,  because 
people  come  into  everyday  contact  with 
food  stamp  recipients  in  the  grocery 
store.   This   program  Is   more  open   to 
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public  perception,  whereu  in  many  other 
areas,  actual  program  administration  is 
not  so  visible  to  the  public. 

annroBiira  orrccarrr  to  fsooaaic 

Given  the  worthwhile  goals  achieved 
by  this  program,  we  must  make  every 
tSlatX  to  see  that  potential  abuses  are 
kept  at  a  mipimnm  Therefore,  it  Is  my 
desire  to  close  loopholes  in  the  present 
law  that  Invite  abuse  and  thereby  in- 
sure to  the  greatest  extent  possible  that 
the  program  is  well  run  from  an  admin- 
istrative standpoint. 

In  this  legislation,  we  attempt  to  ad- 
dress most  of  the  complaints  that  have 
come  to  our  attention  through  testimony 
in  committee.  During  a  time  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  Federal  fiscal  resources, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  our  entire  so- 
ciety— and  the  taxpayer,  in  particular — 
to  see  that  program  benefits  are  targeted 
to  those  who  are  most  needy  within  our 
population.  We  can  do  this  by  attempting 
to  restore  an  image  of  integrity  and  dig- 
nity to  the  food  stamp  program,  so  that 
those  who  are  really  in  need  of  food 
stamps  are  not  ashamed  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  we  are 
introducing  contains  approximately  14 
substantive  changes  in  food  stamp  ac- 
countability procedures  and  eligibility  re- 
quirements. I  will  not  take  the  time  now 
to  articulate  each  of  those  changes. 
spBcinc  ^MvxBioira 

lliere  are.  however,  a  few  provisions 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion. One  of  the  principal  problems  in  the 
program  has  been  the  use  of  food  stamps 
to  purchase  nonfood  items.  During  the 
course  of  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, we  learned  that  food  stamps  have 
been  used  to  purchase  everything  from 
television  sets  to  automobiles  and  drugs. 
One  reason  the  stamps  have  been  avail- 
able for  blackmarket  activities  is  that 
current  policy  allows  easy  and  frequent 
replacement  of  lost  or  stolen  stamps.  Our 
bill  deals  with  this  problem  by  limiting 
the  number  of  times  that  lost  or  stolen 
food  stamps  can  be  replaced. 

Another  problem  has  been  perscms  ■vho 
obtain  multiple  benefits  by  claiming  as 
an  individual  and  also  as  a  monber  of  a 
household.  We  attack  this  problem  by 
changing  the  definition  of  hous^iold  in 
order  to  prevent  a  family  from  artlfldally 
splitting  into  two  or  more  food  stamp 
households  In  order  to  receive  a  greater 
amount  of  benefits. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
there  are  new  directives  contained  in 
this  law  which  will  result  in  a  permanent 
termination  of  benefits  to  Individuals 
who  are  found  to  have  engaged  in  re- 
petitive fraud  or  misuse  of  stamps.  Tbe 
bill  provides  that  any  adjudication  of 
fraud  or  abuse  with  respect  to  the  use  c/l 
stamps  or  authorization  cards  by  either 
an  administrative  agency  or  a  court  will 
result  in  sicpenslon  from  the  program 
for  a  period  of  6  months  for  the  first  of- 
fense, 1  year  for  the  second  (rifense,  and 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  program 
of  persons  who  have  committed  three 
such  offenses.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
this  will  stop  the  "revolving  door"  which 
allows  individuals  who  abuse  the  pro- 


gram to  continue  receiving  benefits.  Con- 
servative estimates  by  experts  from  the 
congressional  budget  ofiSce  are  that  these 
changes  would  save  $100  million  a  year 
in  program  costs, 

coNCLuimrG  saistaKii 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  no  matter  how  many  Improved  pro- 
cedures are  developed  to  control  fraud, 
those  procedures  cannot  be  effectively 
implemented  without  adequate  person- 
nel to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  program.  Therefore.  I  will  support 
expansion  of  the  investigative  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
able that  Department  to  more  aggres- 
sively ferret  out  fraud.  Currently,  there 
are  approximately  75  investigators  al- 
lotted nationwide  to  food  stamp  pro- 
gram cases.  This  number  must  be  in- 
creased if  we  are  to  have  effective  super- 
vision of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  evaluating  this  pro- 
gram during  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has 
become  apparent  to  me  that  there  is  no 
magic  cure,  no  quick  fix.  Controlling 
abuse  in  this  program  requires  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  approach  that  is  in- 
corporated into  our  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  AccotnrrAjrr  Act  or  1981 

This  proposed  legislation  represents  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  enhance  program 
management,  combat  fraud,  and  cloee  loop- 
bolea  in  the  food  stamp  program.  Altogether 
its  provisions  would  reduce  federal  food 
stamp  costs  by  about  $100  mllUon  a  year. 
It  includes  various  proposals  made  by  the 
Reagan  administration  and  a  series  of  other 
suggestions  provided  by  wltnessee  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry.  It  addresses  the  serious  pro- 
gram concerns  identified  by  the  Investiga- 
tions Staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  various  state  and  local  food 
stamp  administrators  and  law  enforcement 
personnel.  The  bUl  Includes  the  foUowing 
provisions: 

Ttn*  I — SUdBIUrT   BKBTRICnONS  Am  PEMAL- 
TIXS  FOB  BBCIPIKirr  ABUSE 

Section  101 — Ellmlnatlcm  of  Persons  Who 
Pay  Board  for  their  Meals:  This  section  would 
eliminate  all  boarders  from  the  program. 
Since  they  receive  meals  as  port  of  their  Uv- 
Ing  arrangements  they  generally  have  Uttle 
need  for  food  stamps. 

Section  102 — Household  ConsoUdaUon : 
This  section  would  modify  the  household 
definition  to  require  that  all  parents  and 
children  who  live  together  be  considered  as 
one  household  only.  This  would  prevent  a 
family  from  artlfldally  splitting  Into  two  or 
more  food  stamp  households  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  greater  amount  of  benefits. 

Section  103 — Disqualification  Penalties  for 
Fraud  and  Misrepresentation:  This  section 
would  ease  the  criteria  for  states  to  penalize 
participants  who  violate  program  rules  since 
It  would  allow  states  to  disqualify  partici- 
pants for  Internal  misrepresentation  as  well 
as  fraud.  Presently,  It  is  thought  that  states 
may  be  deterred  from  pursuing  certain  vlo- 
laUons  because  the  burden  of  proving  out- 
right fraud  is  too  great. 

This  section  would  also  stiffen  penalties 
for  participants  found  guilty  of  fraud  or 
misrepresentation  in  a  hearing.  Tbe  current 
disqualification  of  three  months  would  be 
lengthened  to  six  months  on  the  first  viola- 
tion, twelve  months  on  the  second  violation. 


and  would  be  made  permanent  after  a  third 
violation.  These  disqualification  penaltlea 
would  also  be  extended  to  any  parUdpant 
who  violates  any  other  provisions  of  tbe 
Food  Stamp  Act  or  any  state  laws  which  af- 
fect the  food  stamp  program,  such  as  antt- 
theft  statutes. 

Section  104 — Restrictions  on  Expedited 
Service:  This  section  would  tighten  the  In- 
come and  assets  tests  governing  expedited 
service.  Current  ellglbUlty  guldeUnes  are  too 
broad,  allowing  certain  non-destitute  house- 
holds to  quaUfy  for  expedited  service.  By 
limiting  the  number  of  persons  who  will  paas 
through  the  initial  screening  for  eiq>edit«d 
service,  this  provision  will  aUow  for  greater 
verification  of  household  circumstances  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  beneflu  to  needy  familiea. 

Section  lOS — Collection  of  Social  Security 
Numbers:  This  section  would  require,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility,  that  each  household 
member  aged  18  and  over  and  each  member 
under  age  18  who  has  Income  must  furnish 
his  social  security  number  to  the  State 
agency.  It  would  also  allow  states  to  require 
social  security  numbers  from  household 
members  imder  age  18.  The  use  of  social  ae- 
curlty  numbers  has  assisted  efforts  In  states 
to  verify  the  Identity  of  household  members 
and  enhanced  other  efforts  to  maximize  pro- 
gram Integrity. 

TTTLE    n IMPaOVED     ACTIONS    TO    COaB    ABUSk, 

aECOVEE    OVntPATMENTB,    AND    TICHTKH    P«0- 
CMJiM.  MAMACKMKNT 

Section  201— RetaU  Food  Stores:  This  sec- 
tion would  limit  the  participation  of  retaU 
food  stores  that  seU  few  food  items  and 
whose  primary  business  is  the  sale  of  non- 
food Items.  This  provision  would  limit  the 
potential  for  food  stamps  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase Items  prohibited  by  the  law. 

Section  202 — State  UabUlty  for  Losses: 
This  section  would  clarify  the  law  to  hold 
states  strictly  liable  for  losses  Incurred  in 
the  issuance  of  food  stamps. 

Section  203 — Reporting  of  Abuses  by  the 
Public :  This  section  would  require  that  each 
participating  retaU  food  store  dispUy  signs 
which  Inform  the  public  how  to  report  ob- 
served program  abuse. 

Section  204 — Prompt  Action  to  Reduce  or 
Terminate  Benefits:  This  section  would  al- 
low  states  to  immediately  reduce  or  termi- 
nate benefits  in  certain  Instances  where  a 
household  member  has  reported  a  change  In 
household  circumstances.  Under  current  law. 
a  ten-day  advance  notice  Is  required  before 
any  adverse  action  can  be  taken.  This  has 
resulted  In  some  instances  where  unneces- 
sary benefits  have  been  provided  to  house- 
holds who  have  reported  changes  late  In  a 
month  that  would  make  them  ineligible  for 
certain  benefits  in  the  following  month. 

Section  205 — Umltaaons  on  RestoraUon 
of  Lost  Benefits:  This  section  woiUd  not  al- 
low benefits  to  be  restored  to  a  participant 
If  the  participant  files  a  claim  for  the  bene- 
fits more  than  one  year  after  they  were 
wrongfuUy  withheld.  This  constitutes  a  rea- 
sonable change  for  administrative  conven- 
ience and  should  not  result  In  hardship  to 
participants. 

Section  206 — ^Restrictions  on  the  Replace- 
ments of  Coupons:  This  section  would  limit 
both  the  amount  of  and  the  frequency  with 
which  stolen  or  destroyed  coupons  can  be 
replaced.  This  would  ciirtaU  the  potential 
for  fraudulent  claims  for  coupon 
replacements. 

Section  207— Restrictions  on  MaU  Jma- 
ance:  This  section  would  provide  autbor- 
ity  to  the  Secretary  to  restrict  mall  Issuance 
In  high  crime  or  other  appropriate  areas.  The 
Secretary  would  also  have  authority  to 
sanction  states  which  utUlw  maU  Issuance 
imprudently.  ThU  would  assure  that  states 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  adminis- 
trative convenience  of  mall  issuance  when 
It  results  In  an  unacceptably  high  level  of 
federal  benefit  dollar  loases. 

Section  20a— Use  of  Civil  Money  Penalties 
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to  TiiiUMi  mfaroanMnt  Actloiu:  TIUb  mc- 
tlon  wouM  allow  the  Secratary  to  dlncUy 
apply  funds  ooUectad  m  dvll  money  penal- 
tlM  ondar  thla  act  to  further  actions  to 
BTHn'mt  fraud  and  abuaa.  Thla  ahould  in- 
ciaaaa  owrall  efforta  to  Inauie  program  In- 
tagrtty. 

Saetlon  300 — Improred  Bacovery  of  Orar- 
paymanta:  Thla  aactlon  would  improve  the 
racovary  of  Ufei payments  by  allowing  the 
aaeretary  to  reduce  the  allotments  of  par- 
ticipating bouaeholda  in  non-fraud  sltua- 
ttons.  While  the  Secretary  cxirrently  has  this 
teooupment  capability  in  casee  where  fraud 
la  Involved,  he  does  not  have  It  in  non -fraud 
altuatlons.  This  should  significantly  en- 
hance the  collection  of  these  claims,  re- 
sulting In  appreciable  savings  to  the  federal 
government. 

Section  aiO^Incentlvee  for  State  Actions 
to  Bacover  Overpayments  and  Development 
of  State  AnU-fraud  Plans:  This  section 
would  require  states  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive anti-fraud  plan  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  75  percent  federal  matching  funds 
for  anti-fraud  activities.  This  would  assure 
greater  eifectlvaneaa  In  the  use  of  this  fund- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  beUeve 
that  our  bill,  the  Pood  Stamp  Account- 
ahUlty  Act  of  1981,  represents  a  thor- 
ough and  thoughtful  effort  to  address 
the  existing  problems  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program.  It 
takes  the  very  best  ideas  of  experts  from 
around  the  country,  including  my  home 
State  of  Vemumt,  and  combines  them 
into  (me  comprehensive  bill  through 
which  we  hope  to  demonstrate  our  re- 
qTonsiveness  to  public  concern  about  the 
accountability  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  bdleve  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
Members  of  Congress,  and  particularly 
those  of  us  who  have  been  Its  supporters. 
to  be  vigilant  in  our  oversight  of  this 
program  to  insure  that  it  is  worthy  of 
fun  public  support.  When  the  food 
stamp  program  is  abused,  it  is  only  the 
poor  who  pay.  and  I  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Both  Senator  E>olk  and  I,  as  leaders  of 
the  Nntritian  Subcommittee,  feel  strong- 
ly about  meeting  tlie  needs  of  hungry 
feDow  dtlaens.  In  light  of  the  severe 
budget  reductions  in  this  program,  we 
have  a  responsibOity  to  make  this  pro- 
gram run  as  wdl  as  humanly  possible. 
We  can  do  no  less  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  both  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  truly  needy  in  this  country. 

It  is  impOTtant  to  ranember  that  this 
bni  would  build  upon  the  already  im- 
vnssivK  list  of  actions  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  to  assure  program 
integrity.  In  fact,  manv  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  witnesses  before  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  sUted  that  the  most 
ImDortant  tools  to  combat  fraud  and 
g^y  already  exist  in  the  law.  What  is 
needed  is  more  aggressive  utilization  of 
these  tools. 

to  recent  years,  we  are  authorized  ■ 

Computer  matching  of  food  stamp 
™*^J«  •satnst  other  programs  like  so- 
cial securltv  and  unemployment  insur- 
mce  taOTder  to  verify  Income  and  other 
diRlbiltty  factors: 

The  use  of  photo  identification  cards 
in  abuse  prone  areas; 

Tlie  requirement  that  all  participants 
furnish  social  security  numbers  as  a 
ni^s  to  enhance  oroper  identification 

Knanclal  incentives  for  greater  anti- 


fraud  activity  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; and 

The  use  of  a  sanction  system  which 
penalizes  States  with  high  error  rates 
any  many  other  initiatives. 

In  this  bill,  we  go  even  further.  We 
inc(Mix>rate  many  commendable  propos- 
als put  forth  by  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations: 

We  would  close  potentially  costly  pro- 
gram loopholes  by  tightening  the  house- 
hold definition,  eliminating  boarders, 
and  restricting  expedited  services: 

We  would  limit  the  participation  of 
stores  where  nonfood  items  are  sold; 

We  would  empower  States  to  recoup 
benefit  overissuances  from  households 
even  where  there  has  been  no  fraudulent 
activity:  and 

We  would  make  it  easier  to  disqualify 
dishonest  participants  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addltiCKi  to  these  and  other  ideas, 
we  have  added  important  new  measures 
of  our  own.  Among  them: 

Our  bill  would  explicitly  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  limit  mail  issuance  and 
sanction  States  who  are  irresponsible  in 
its  use; 

We  would  establish  guidelines  to  limit 
the  replacement  of  lost  or  stolen  coupons 
and  authorization  documents: 

We  would  lengthen  disqualification 
periods  for  fraud  and  willful  misrepre- 
sentation: 

We  would  require  States  to  develop 
comprehensive  antif  raud  strategies  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  enhanced  funding 
for  antlfraud  activities:  and 

We  would  reqiiire  actual  food  stores  to 
post  signs  indicating  where  observed 
program  abuse  can  be  reported. 

We  are  hopeful  that  these  measures, 
in  combination  with  the  effective  use  of 
already  existing  tools,  will  enhance  the 
overall  accoimtability  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  toward  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 

S.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
proceedings  and  documents  in  the  Eng- 
lish language;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
paopoexD  coNsri  r  utiow ai.  AimvrBcnrT  with 

SCSPZCr  TO   PCOCXEDING8  AND  DOCUMSWTS  Df 
THE  ENGLISH  LANCTTAGE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  lan- 
guage is  a  powerful  tool.  A  commm  lan- 
guage can  unify;  separate  languages  can 
fracture  and  fragment  a  society.  The 
American  "melting  pot"  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  vibrant  new  culture  among 
peoples  of  many  different  cultural  back- 
grounds largely  because  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  a  common  language,  Eng- 
lish. 

Learning  English  has  been  the  primary 
task  of  every  immigrant  group  for  two 
centuries.  ParticlDatlon  in  the  common 
language  has  rapidly  made  available  to 
each  new  group  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  American  society. 
Those  who  have  mastered  English  have 
overcome  the  major  hurdle  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  democracy. 


TDday  I  am  Introducing  a  constitu- 
tlocal  amendment  declaring  as  the  law 

of  the  land  what  is  already  a  political 
and  social  reality:  That  English  is  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  confusing  signals  we  have  given  in 
recent  years  to  Immigrant  groups.  For 
example,  the  requirements  for  natural- 
ization as  a  U.S.  citizen  say  you  must 
be  able  to  "read,  write,  and  speak  words 
in  ordinary  usage  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." And  though  you  must  be  a  cit- 
izen to  vote,  some  recent  legislation  has 
required  bilingual  ballots  in  some  areas, 
"mis  amendment  would  end  that  contra- 
dictory, logically  conflicting,  situation. 
Bilingual  education  programs  were 
originally  designed  to  help  non-English- 
speaking  children  learn  English  quickly 
so  they  could  join  the  mainstream  of 
education  and  of  our  society.  The  Carter 
administration  attempted  to  substan- 
tially broaden  this  mandate  by  proposing 
requirements  for  schools  to  teach  other 
academic  subjects  entirely  in  students' 
native  language. 

I  am  proposing  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  are  being  dishon- 
est with  linguistic  minority  groups  if  we 
tell  them  they  can  take  full  part  in  Amer- 
ican life  without  learning  the  English 
language.  We  may  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, but  it  simply  is  not  so.  As  the  son  of 
an  immigrant  to  an  English-speaking 
country,  I  know  this  from  personal  expe- 
rience. If  I  spoke  no  English,  my  world 
would  be  limited  to  the  Japanese-speak- 
ing community,  and  no  matter  how  tal- 
ented I  was,  I  could  never  do  business, 
seek  employment,  or  take  part  in  public 
affairs  outside  tliat  community. 

Let  me  explsiin  what  the  amendment 
will  do.  upon  its  passage  by  Congress  and 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States: 

It  will  establish  English  as  the  ofBcial 
language  of  State,  Federal,  tmd  local  gov- 
ernment business: 

It  will  abolish  requirements  for  bilin- 
gual election  materials: 

It  will  allow  transitional  instruction  in 
English  for  non-English-speaking  stu- 
dents, but  do  away  with  requirements  for 
foreign -language  instruction  in  other 
academic  subjects; 

It  will  end  the  false  promise  being 
made  to  new  Immigrants  that  English  is 
unnecessary  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  this  is  impor- 
tant, there  are  things  the  amendment 
will  not  do : 

It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  any  other 
language  within  communities,  churches, 
or  cultural  schools. 

That  is.  Yiddish  schools,  Hispanic 
schools.  Japanese,  and  Chinese  schools 
are  perfectly  all  right  insofar  as  their 
support  by  local  communities,  but  not  by 
the  taxpayer. 

It  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  second 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  public  con- 
venience and  safety,  for  example  on  signs 
in  public  places,  but  it  will  not  allow 
governments  to  require  multilingual 
postings  or  publications. 

I  am  thinking,  Mr.  President,  of  such 
signs  as  you  see  in  the  street  sometimes. 
"Danger,  construction  area."  If  this  sign 
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is  put  up  in  a  building  lot  In  Chinatown, 
let  us  say,  there  is  certainly  no  objectioo 
whatsoever  to  putting  signs  to  that  effect 
in  Chinese  or  any  other  language  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  passerby.  So,  for  pur- 
poses of  public  convenience  and  safety, 
other  languages  may  be  used  wherever 
necessary.  I  think  that  what  we  have,  in 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, street  signs  in  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
are  perfectly  acceptable,  because  they 
sure  also  accompanied  by  street  signs  in 
English.  Ibey  are  also  acceptable  be- 
cause they  give  a  coemopolltan  flavor  to 
those  cities  that  have  then  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  cosmo- 
politan culture. 

My  amendment,  Mr.  President,  will  not 
prevent  public  schools  from  offering  in- 
struction in  other  languages,  nor  will  it 
prevent  schools  and  colleges  from  requir- 
ing some  study  of  a  foreign  language. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
crippled  in  international  relations  be- 
cause of  our  imperfect  command  not  (mly 
of  the  wellknown  languages  like  Spanish, 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  but  we  have 
very  few  speakers  of  Chinese.  Japanese, 
Russian,  Hungarian,  And>lc.  Thai- 
some  languages  some  people  here  ought 
to  know  so  they  can  serve  our  Nation  in- 
telligently in  diplomatic  service  or  in 
trade.  If  we  have  a  huge  trade  deficit  vis- 
a-vis Japan,  for  example,  it  is  because 
they  have  some  Japanese  salesmen 
speaking  English  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere,  but  we  have 
very,  very  few  Japanese-speaking  Ameri- 
cans doing  a  selling  Job  in  Ti^o  or 
Osaka. 

So,  at  the  same  time  that  I  declare 
English  to  be  the  official  language  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  not  trying  to  dis- 
courage foreign  language  studies. 

The  ability  to  forge  unity  from  diver- 
sity makes  our  society  strong.  We  need 
all  the  elements,  Germans,  Hispanics, 
Hellenes,  Italians,  Chinese,  aU  the  cul- 
tures that  make  our  Nation  unique.  Un- 
less we  liave  a  common  basis  for  com- 
municating and  sharing  ideas,  we  all  lose. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  insure 
that  American  democracy  always  strives 
to  include  in  its  mainstream  everyone 
who  aspires  to  citizenship,  to  insure  that 
no  one  gets  locked  out  by  permanent 
language  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  fuk  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  the  text  of  the  joint  rescdution 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 


"Sbc.  8.  This  article  shaU  apply  to  laws. 
ordinances,  regulations,  orders,  programs, 
and  poUsles. 

"Sk.  4.  No  order  or  decree  shaU  be  Issued 
by  any  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  requiring  that  any  proceedings,  or 
matters  to  which  this  article  appUes  be  In 
any  language  other  than  English. 

"Skc.  6.  This  article  shall  not  prohibit 
educational  instruction  in  a  language  other 
than  English  as  required  as  a  transitional 
method  of  making  students  who  use  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  proficient  in 
English. 

"SBc.  6.  The  Congress  and  the  States  shaU 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation.**. 


SJ.  Bn.  72 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bou$e  of  Bep- 
retentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congres*  assembled  (two-thirdt  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constltutlcm  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
SUtes:         I 


"SacnoM'  I.  The  English  language  shall  be 
the  official  language  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  3.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
requires  the  use  of  any  language  other  than 
English. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


a.  B4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hataxawa,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cospmstM*  of  S.  54.  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  provisimis  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  requiring  a  naticmal  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  of  55  miles  per  hour, 
a.  2sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gouiwater,  the 
Soiator  from  Montana  (Mr.  BiIzlcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponscH*  of  S.  259,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  earnings  ceiling  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  all  beneficiaries  age 
65  and  aider. 

a.  441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nxnm,  the  Sena- 
tor tram  New  York  (Mr.  Moywihan)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  441,  a  bill  to 
provide  limited  assistance  by  the  armed 
services  to  civilian  drug  enforcement 
agencies. 

8.  807 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bokkn.  the  Sena- 
tar  tnm  Wywuing  (Mr.  Sikpsoh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  507.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970  to 
eliminate  the  national  trigger,  to  provide 
tar  an  optional  State  trigger,  and  to  re- 
quire 20  weeks  of  employment  (or  the 
wage  equivalent)  in  order  to  qualify  for 

ben^ts. 

8.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstroitc,  the 
Senator  fr«n  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  568,  a  bill 
to  amoid  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977. 

s.  Sll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  frcmi  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  611,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  5  of  the  Uniformed  Sur- 
vlvms  Benefits  Amendments  of  1980  to 
provide  tlie  same  annuity  benefits  to  the 
survlidng  spouses  of  certain  former  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  who  died 
before  September  21, 1972,  but  after  their 
discharge  or  release  fnxn  active  duty,  as 
are  provided  under  such  section  to  the 
surviving  spwuses  of  certain  former  mem- 
bers who  died  before  such  date  wliile 
serving  oa  active  duty. 

8.   S36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoh. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmohd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  636.  a  bin  to  clarify  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's authority  to  recover  cer- 
tain health-care  costs,  to  extend  the 
period  of  availability  of  funds  commit- 


ted under  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program  of  assistance  to  new  State 
medical  schools,  to  authorize  expaosioo 
of  the  scope  of  and  epidemiological  study 
regarding  veterans  exposed  to  agent  or- 
ange, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   e43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jkpseh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  BContana  (Mr.  Mzlcher).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyhi- 
HAH) ,  and  the  Senator  f rwn  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  643.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  explicitly 
for  the  exclusion  of  social  security  bene- 
fits from  taxable  income. 

a.   B4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatakawa.  ttie 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  at  8. 
842.  a  bill  to  provide  for  stability  and 
certainty  in  planning  and  management 
of  certain  national  forest  lands. 
8.  sea 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AxHsnoitc.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Snois) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  862.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Potato  Research  and  Pro- 
motion Act. 

8.   aS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heucs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Horida  (Mrs.  Hawkws)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jefsch) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  884.  a 
bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs  to 
provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  a4i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tmnutoim.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  ITAmato) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  941.  a 
bUl  to  authorize  the  construction  and 
maintoiance  of  tlie  Goieral  Draza  Mi- 
hailovich  Monument  in  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  in  recognition  of 
the  role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of 
miproximately  500  VS.  airmen  in  Yugo- 
slavia during  World  War  n. 
s.  esT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Numr.  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
987,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act. 

SENATE    JOINT   «*B0LUT10It    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
was  added  as  a  cosp<msor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  that  week  in 
November  which  includes  Thanksgiving 
Day  as  "National  Family  Wedt." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  his  nime 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4,  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLDTION 
18— CONCURRENT  RESOLUTKW 
RELATING  TO  RELIGIOUS  FREE- 
DOM IN  THE  UKRAINE 

Mr    GOLDWATER  (for  himsdf.  Mr. 
DECoifcnn.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Hewz,  Mr. 
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Bvmntm.  Mr.  Jkpsdi.  Mr.  LtroAM,  Mr. 

MnssmAuic,  Mr.  WnxiAics.  Mr.  Hat- 
mu,  and  Mr.  ZoRUfSKT)  submitted  the 
foyowlng  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Rtiatlons: 

S.   Coif.   Rxs.    18 

Wh«r««»  the  CbAiter  of  tbe  United  Nktlona. 
M  well  M  tta  DedWKUon  o<  Human  RlghU. 
aeto  forth  tbe  objective  of  international  co- 
operatton  "In  procnoUng  and  encouraging 
respect  for  buman  ligbts  and  for  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as 
to  race,  sex.  language,  or  religion  .  .  .";  and 

Wbereas  in  the  so-called  Breahnev  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Bepubllcs  article  Sa  unequivocally  provides 
tbat  "Freedom  of  conscience,  that  Is,  ihe 
right  to  profess  any  religion  and  perform 
religious  rites  or  not  profess  any  religion 
.  .  .  shall  be  recognized  for  all  citizens  of 
tbe  United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Incite- 
ment of  taoatUlty  and  hatred  on  religious 
grounds  shall  be  prohibited;"  and 

Wbereas  not  Just  religious  or  clvU  re- 
pression but  tbe  attempted  genocide — the 
abeolute  physical  extermination — of  both  tbe 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches, 
and  all  other  truly  independent  religions. 
In  a  nation  of  forty-five  million  persons 
brutally  violates  the  l>aslc  civilized  rights 
enunciated  above:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jiesotoed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  take  in  the  name  of 
human  rights  immediate  and  determined 
steps  to— 

(1)  caU  upon  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
UnJoa  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  per- 
mit the  concrete  resurrection  of  both  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Churches 
and  other  independent  religions  in  the  larg- 
est non-Ruaslan  nation  both  within  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  in 
eastern  Europe:  and 

(3)  utilize  formal  and  Informal  contacts 
wltb  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics  offl- 
ctala  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  In  places  of  both  churches 
and  all  other  Independent  religions  as  ttaelr 
own  constitution  provides  for:   and 

(S)  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  national 
and  tntemattonal  religious  councils  the  na- 
ture of  thla  Stalinist  crime  and  perpetuated 
Tltriatlon  of  basic  human  rights,  with  an  ap- 
propriate appeal  to  the  commitment  of  their 
resources  toward  achieving  the  objective  of 
thla  resolution. 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  submitting  a  resolution  for  my- 
self and  several  other  Senators  condemn- 
ing Soviet  persecution  of  religious  believ- 
ers in  Ukraine  and  asking  our  Govern- 
ment to  assist  the  right  to  believe.  This 
fimdamental  democratic  right  of  all 
mankind  In  the  case  of  the  nkrainian  na- 
tion can  be  best  assiired  by  permitting 
the  remirrecUon  of  the  Ukrainian  Auto- 
cephaloos  Orthodox  Church  and  of  the 
Ukrainian  Cath(^c  Church,  as  weU  as  of 
other  religious  bodies  to  the  largest  non- 
Russian  repubUc  in  the  U.S.SJt. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  offering  such 
legislation,  but  the  fact  is  that  Russian 
attempts  to  annihilate  religious  activity 
In  areas  subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union 
are  on  the  increase,  particularlv  in 
Ukraine  where  the  spirit  of  independent 
thmight  and  religious  belief  has  never 
been  extinguished. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviet  slave  mas- 
ters have  tightened  restrictions  on  re- 
ligious practices,  spied  on  churchgoers 


and  ruthlessly  enforced  the  official  athe- 
ism of  the  Communist  government. 

Yet  through  all  these  persistent  at- 
tacks on  religion,  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox. Catholic,  Baptist.  Pentacostalist. 
and  other  churches  have  managed  to  sur- 
vive, sometimes  by  literally  meeting  un- 
derground in  modem  catacombs. 

The  Soviet  struggle  against  the 
churches  in  Ukraine  has  been  particu- 
larly brutal  because  it  involves  a  simul- 
taneous campaign  against  two  pillars  of 
modem  Western  society — religion  and 
nationality.  In  Ukrainian  experience 
these  forces  have  been  entwined  in  a 
centuries-old  struggle  for  survival,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  Soviet  persecu- 
tion of  religion  in  Ukraine  contains  a 
genocidal  aspect.  This  is  readily  appar- 
ent from  a  glance  at  the  fate  of  the  two 
historical  churches  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  Kiev-centered  orthodoxy  and 
Ukrainian  Byzantine-rite  Catholicism. 

The  Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Ortho- 
dox Church,  which  was  reborn  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  tsarist  empire  and  the  de- 
mise of  official   Russian   orthodoxy   at 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  an  indepen- 
dent Ukrainian  state  in    1917-20.  was 
subjected  to  total  annihilation  by  the 
new  Communist  masters  of  the  former 
Russian  empire,  who  in  1922  established 
an  allegedly  federalist  state  known  as 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
In  1926  the  Kremlin-directed  persecu- 
tion of  religion  intensified  an  already 
strong  antireligious  policy  with  the  ar- 
rest of  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Ukrian- 
ian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church.  In 
1930  that  church  was  administratively 
dissolved  by  the  Soviet  Government  and 
incorporated  into  the  official  Soviet  Rus- 
sian orthodox  church  centered  in  Mos- 
cow. Clerical  losses  included  3  metro- 
politans, over  20  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops, and  over  1,000  priests. 

The  second  historical  church  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  the  Byzantine-rite  or 
Uniate  Catholic  Church,  which  survived 
in  Ukrainian  ethnographic  areas  out- 
side of  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  was  forcibly  liquidated 
by  Soviet  Government  authorities  in 
1945.  after  the  Red  Army  occupied,  and 
joined  to  the  USSR,  areas  in  East  Eu- 
rope previously  under  Polish.  Czechoslo- 
vak, and  Romanian  rule.  Soviet  organs 
applied  traditional  police  methods  in 
their  effort  to  liquidate  this  church. 

Steps  taken  by  the  Government  In- 
cluded the  arrest  in  1945  of  the  entire 
Ukrainian  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Galicia, 
natlonalizatimi  of  church  property,  and 
registration  of  all  clergy  still  free.  Next 
followed  a  Government-controlled  cam- 
paign to  force  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  into  the  official  Communist -con- 
trolled Russian  Orthodox  Church  head- 
quartered in  Moscow. 

Similar  police  methods  were  used  in 
Carpatho-Ukraine.  culminating  in  1948 
in  the  forced  "reimion"  of  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  in  that  formed  Czech- 
oslovak province  with  the  official  Soviet 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  losses 
suffered  by  Ukrainian  Catholics  because 
of  the  Kremlin's  antireligious  and  anti- 
naticMial  policies  included  the  trampling 
of  the  natural  rights  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion Christians,  liquidation  of  four  dlo- 


ceaes,  imprisonment  and  exile  of  eight 
bishops,  liquidation  of  2,772  parishes, 
and  the  seizure  of  over  4,000  churches 
and  chapels  and  of  142  monasteries  and 
convents. 

Imprisonment  and  harassment  of 
Catholics  continues  to  this  day.  It  has 
been  recorded  that  in  1979  alone  over 
25  Unlates  in  Ukraine  were  Imprisoned 
because  of  their  religious  convictions  and 
activities. 

Today  other  Christian  denominations 
are  also  being  systematically  suppressed. 
In  particular  Baptists  are  penalized  for 
organizing  local  Sunday  school  classes 
for  children,  and  for  permitting  children 
to  attend  religious  services.  Several 
Baptists  have  been  imprisoned  for  such 
behavior  in  the  past  4  years,  as  have 
many  Pentecostalists  and  Seventh-day 
Adventists. 

Amnesty  International  has  docu- 
mented the  criminal  sentencing  of  at 
least  68  believers  of  these  three  Protes- 
tant groups  from  June  1975  to  June  1979. 
Numerous  other  believers  have  been  Im- 
prisoned for  several  mraiths  without 
trial,  sentenced  administratively  to  Jail 
terms  of  10  to  15  days,  and  confined 
forcibly  to  psychiatric  hospitals.  One 
form  of  official  oppression  especially  rep- 
rehensible is  Soviet  deprivation  of  pa- 
rental rights.  Under  Soviet  law.  govern- 
ment courts  can  take  children  away  from 
their  families  if  it  can  be  established 
that  parents  "neglected  their  duties"  in 
bringing  up  children.  As  the  Communists 
see  it.  parents  have  a  state  duty  to  edu- 
cate children  in  atheism.  Thus  religious 
believers,  being  at  odds  with  this  policy, 
are  vulnerable  under  the  law  both  to 
imprisonment  and  removal  of  their 
children. 

In  1977  and  1078,  a  Baptist  pastor  In 
Ukraine  was  arrested  for  simply  con- 
ducting services  in  the  yard  of  a  believer. 
The  pastor  was  sentenced  to  2'^  years 
of  imprisonment  for  violating  public  or- 
der. Such  cases  illustrate  the  dangers 
faced  by  religious  believers  in  Ukraine. 
They  may  not  only  be  imprisoned  ex- 
plicitly for  their  religious  activity;  they 
often  are  prosecuted  under  broader  laws 
relating  to  so-called  "anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion "  and  "slander."  Moreover,  it  is  com- 
mon for  believers  to  be  confined  to  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  under  government 
doctrine  that  religious  belief  is  a  symp- 
ton  of  mental  illness. 

Harassment  of  believers  includes  the 
common  practice  of  shutting  off  elec- 
tricity and  water  supplies  to  believers' 
homes.  Singing  of  hymns  in  public  places 
is  nrohibited.  Prayer  meetings  cannot  be 
held  in  parks  or  open  spaces.  Himdreds 
of  prayer  houses  built  with  a  congrega- 
tion's own  funds  and  labor  have  been 
demolished.  And  churches  are  denied  al- 
most all  attempts  to  publish  religious 
literature. 

Yet  the  seeds  of  a  religious  revival  sur- 
vive in  Ukraine  and  many  people  persist 
against  all  odds  in  practicing  their  faith. 
I  believe  we.  who  live  in  freedom,  should 
applaud  this  individual  courage  and  rec- 
ognize the  brutal  assault  against  reli- 
gious expression  that  is  taking  place  in 
Ukraine. 

We  must  urge  our  Government  to  use 
every  opportunity  for  raising  the  state 
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of  religion  in  Ukraine  at  International 
forums  and  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cease  its  persecution  of  the  universal 
right  of  reUgious  beUef .  It  is  in  line  with 
this  conviction  that  I  submit  a  resolutlai 
calling  for  tJhe  resurrection  of  the  histor- 
ical churches  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
I  would  hope  that  by  adopting  the 
resolution  we  offer  today,  we  can  help 
move  the  day  forward  when  religious 
freedom  may  once  again  flourish  in 
Ukraine.* 


Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Cuxnan)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
moce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

.  116 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  115— RESOLU- 
TION  RELATING  TO  THE  COL- 
LISION OP  A  UNITED  STATES 
SUBMARINE  AND  A  JAPANESE 
FREIGHTER 

Mr.  HAYABAWA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkrct,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Sasses, 
Mr.  OoRTOK,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Rh,  115 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan  are 
longtime  friends  and  close  alUes  under  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
of  i»eo: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  great 
affection  and  respect  for  the  Japanese  people: 

Whereas  a  tragic  collision  In  the  East  China 
Sea  on  April  0.  1981.  between  a  United  States 
submarine  and  a  Japanese  freighter  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  two  Japanese  lives,  serious 
danger  to  many  others,  and  costly  damage  to 
Japanese  property; 

Whereas  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  the  cause  of  this  accident  and  sub- 
sequent actions  of  American  personnel:  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  mvestlgatlon  Is  being 
conducted  Into  tbe  causes  of  tbe  accident 
which  will  result  In  a  full  accounting  as  soon 
as  possible  to  both  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  tbe  goverxunent  of  J^MUX:  Now 
therefore.  l>e  it 

Resolved.  'i*bat  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  tbe  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  express  their  profound  regret  for 
the  loss  of  Japanese  life  and  property,  send 
deepest  sympathy  to  tbe  famlUes  of  those 
men  who  lost  their  lives,  and  assure  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  their  government  that  a 
complete  investigation  will  be  conducted 
and  a  full  explanation  provided  regarding 
thla  tragedy. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  our  profound  regret  for 
the  loss  of  Japanese  life  and  property 
resulting  from  the  April  9  collision  be- 
tween a  U.S.  submarine  and  a  Japanese 
freighter.  Senators  Pncr,  Psu.,  GLEinr, 
Sasser,  Gorton,  and  Ckaiiston  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  will  work 
for  early  consideration  of  the  resolutim 
in  the  Saiate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  This  resolution 
is  Intended  to  let  the  Japanese  know  of 
our  deep  concern  and  sympathv  and  I 
know  it  will  receive  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  my  colleagues. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  116— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  PROPOSED 
MERGER  BETWEEN  TESAS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL AIRLINES  AND 
CONTINENTAL   AIRLINES 

Mr.  LONG  <for  himself.  Mr.  DiCoh- 
cmr,  Mr.  Doicenici,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
Hatakawa.   Mr.   Inoutk.   Mr.   Simpson, 


8. 

Wbereas,  Texas  International  Airlines  Is 
attempting  to  acquire  control  ot  Continen- 
tal Airlines; 

Whereas,  the  empoyees  of  Continental 
Airlines  have  overwbelmingy  voted  to  forego 
a  portion  of  their  future  wage  increases  In 
order  to  acquire  majority  contrcM  of  their 
oompmsij  with  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan; 

Whereas,  the  Issue  of  whether  Texas  In- 
ternational or  the  Continental  Airline  em- 
ployees should  prevail  In  this  matter  Is  al- 
ready the  subject  of  Federal  District  Court 
litigation  In  California: 

Whereas,  such  litigation  should  be  protec- 
tive of  the  ownership  rights  and  Interests  of 
both  parties  after  receiving  relevant  testi- 
mony and  hearing  legal  arguments:  and 

Whereas,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  is 
scheduled  to  conclude  its  consideration  of 
Texas  International's  merger  proposal,  fol- 
lowing full  evidentiary  bearings.  In  August 
1981 :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  urges  (1)  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  other  Pederal  agencies  to 
refrain  from  any  extraordinary  action  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  merger  l>etween 
Texas  International  Airlines  and  Continen- 
tal Airlines  In  order  to  permit  the  Federal 
courts  to  nuke  such  determinations  as  are 
aooroprlate  for  the  protection  of  share- 
holders, and  (2)  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
to  proceed  with  consideration  of  such  pro- 
posed merger  under  its  regular  procedures 
whldi  are  scheduled  to  be  concluded  In 
Auetist  1981. 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  j<to  several  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  a  rescdution  urging  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  to  carefully 
consider  proposals  concerning  the  future 
of  Continental  Airlines.  Two  competing 
groups  are  currently  attempting  to  ac- 
quire a  controlling  interest  in  this  air 
carrier.  The  first  is  Texas  International 
Airlines;  the  second  is  the  employees  of 
Continental  Airlines. 

The  issue  of  the  merger  of  Texas  Inter- 
national Airlines  and  Continental  Air- 
lines is  presently  scheduled  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  full  evidoitlary  hearings  before 
the  CAB.  In  addition,  a  case  is  pending 
in  the  Federal  district  court  in  Califor- 
nia concerning  which  party  should  pre- 
vail in  this  matter. 

On  Wednesday,  April  29.  the  CAB  has 
scheduled  an  extraordinary  proceeding 
to  hear  oral  arguments  concerning  the 
protecti(m  of  Texas  International  Air- 
lines as  stockholders  in  Continental  Air- 
lines. Texas  International  currently  owns 
48,5  percent  of  Continental's  outstand- 
ing shares.  CAB  resolution  of  this  issue 
at  this  time  may  determine  whether  the 
Continoital  Airlines  employees  will  be 
able  to  go  forward  with  their  plan  to  es- 
tablish an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
to  acquire  a  majority  interest  in  their 
company. 

This  resolution  does  not  suggest  that 
employee  ownership  is  preferable  to  the 
alternative  proposed  by  Texas  Interna- 
tional Airlines.  Instead,  this  resolution 
urges  the  CAB  to  follow  its  normal  pro- 
cedures and  proceed  with  its  scheduled 
evidentiary  hearings  on  this  matter, 
wi^da.  will  be  concluded  in  August  of  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  personal 


support  for  this  courageous  gronp  of 
Continental  Airlines  employees  who  are 
attempting  to  buy  their  company.  Feder- 
al law  encourages  companies  to  form  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans  (ESOP's) 
to  finance  their  operations  in  such  a  way 
that  employees  will  own  a  stake  in  the 
company  for  which  they  worit.  This  law 
is  ttie  result  of  more  than  a  down  pieces 
of  leglslaticm  which  I  have  authored  over 
the  past  8  years.  Tliese  employees  have 
given  that  idea  a  new  twist.  They  are 
offering  to  forgo  a  portion  of  their  fu- 
ture pay  raises — ^many  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  negotiated — ^to  Invest  in  com- 
pany stock.  With  that  pledge,  and  with 
commitmmts  from  the  company,  their 
ESOP  should  be  able  to  borrow  the  money 
now  to  buy  the  necessary  share*- 

This  sale  (A  new  stodc  would  bring  the 
company  a  new  infusion  of  equity,  al- 
lowing it  to  draw  down  existing  bank 
loans  and  reduce  its  interest  payments. 
At  the  same  time,  unlike  proposals  to 
slash  wages,  the  ESOP  does  not  penal- 
ize employees.  Instead,  it  gives  them  an 
ownership  stake  in  their  company,  and 
insures  them  a  larger  share  in  tbe  fruits 
of  their  labor. 

These  employees  may  also  have  shown 
us  a  new  method  for  revitalizing  the 
American  economy.  We  need  to  stimulate 
investment  by  "supply  side"  tax  policies. 
The  U£.  savings  rate,  however,  is  the 
lowest  of  any  major  industrialized  na- 
tion. To  stimulate  divestment,  we  also 
need  to  spend  less  now  on  consumer 
goods  and  invest  more  in  capital  goods. 
By  taking  part  of  their  future  wage  hikes 
in  stock,  these  employees  are  showing  us 
a  way  to  help  break  the  inflati(Hiary 
spiral  which  is  making  income  gains  in- 
creasingly less  valuable. 

Their  hope  is  to  use  their  ESOP  to  con- 
vert the  "sweat  equity"  that  they  have 
invested  in  their  company  into  true 
equity  ownership.  Tliese  employees  have 
an  opportunity  to  create  a  showcase  air- 
line— one  in  which  the  employees  them- 
selves become  the  major  shareholders.  If 
they  are  successful  in  their  efforts — and 
I  hope  that  they  will  be — they  may  well 
become  a  model  airline — one  to  which 
other  carriers  will  look  when  seeking  a 
formula  for  success. 

In  today's  deregulated  envinximent. 
air  carriers  are  struggling  to  overcome 
the  risks  and  seize  the  opportunities 
created  by  this  new  environment,  "lliese 
employees  are  cot  asking  for  protection 
from  competition;  nor  are  they  seeking  a 
Government  handout.  What  these  em- 
ployees want  is  a  chance  to  make  it  on 
their  own.  They  feel  that  they  would  be 
best  prepared  for  their  fiercely  competi- 
tive and  challenging  future  if  they  were 
to  face  it  as  a  51 -percent  employee- 
owned  company.  I  expect  that  they  are 
right.  Several  studies  have  shown  that 
companies  with  substantial  empl<vee 
ownership  tend  to  be  more  productiTe 
and  more  profitable  than  those  without. 

Personally,  I  would  iwefer  to  deal  with 
a  company  that  is  substantially  employee 
owned.  I  think  the  service  would  be  bet- 
ter. In  addition,  as  any  manager  can 
attest,  it  is  the  motivated,  on-line  em- 
ployee who  generally  comes  forth  with 
the  new  idea,  the  new  approach,  or  the 
new  system  that  can  better  d^ver  the 
product  or  service. 

Airlines  are  extremdy  labor-intensive; 
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In  ftet.  It  to  tbe  ODnttncntal  AirllxMB  «m- 
ploarwi  thonaelvm  wbo  have  Urtdy 
borne  the  burden  In  bulldliig  this  fine 
eanpaiv.  Hill  highly  trmlned  employee 
group  rHkUne  that  productlYlty  has  very 
ttttle  to  do  with  how  hard  they  woi^,  at 
leaat  In  the  Mnae  of  physical  effort.  What 
oounti  te  how  w«a  they  work.  Tlieae  em- 
ptagreei  recognlaB  that  ownership  can 
make  a  robstanttal  difference:  thus,  they 
are  proposing  an  employee  stock  owner- 
sh^  plan  to  make  their  company 
stronger.  Ttey  feel  that  their  ESOP  will 
create  an  envlnmment  more  conducive 
to  productivity  and  growth.  They  antici- 
pate an  improved  Interest  In  work.  In 
work  quality,  and  In  job  satisfaction. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  employee-owned 
aliUnes  wlU  became  a  vltkble  alternative 
to  mergers.  Whenever  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  Is  involved  In  aasesstng  compet- 
ing plans  for  luwlding  air  carrier 
service,  employee  stock  ownership  ar- 
rangements should  be  viewed  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative. 

I  applaud  the  Oontlnental  Airtlnes 
engiloyees  on  their  imaginative  and  cour- 
ageous efforts  to  acquire  their  company. 
I  hope  liiat  they  are  successful  and  that 
their  sueceas  will  be  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  other  airlines  but  to  other  in- 
chMtries  as  wdL* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
FOR  HKIMTINO 


PARTICIPATION  IN  SURVIVORS 
BENEFIT  PLAN 

AjCKMsicnrT  MO.  at 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  897)  to  permit  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  and  wbo  have  not 
elected  to  participate  in  the  survivor 
beneflt  plan  under  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 73  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
elect,  for  a  limited  period,  to  participate 
in  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  7,  IMl,  I  introduced  S.  897  which 
provided  an  open-enrollment  period  for 
the  military  retiree's  survivor  benefit 
plan  (SEP) . 

My  remarks  at  that  time  contained 
an  explanation  of  one  provision  which 
was  omitted  from  S.  897.  This  provision 
aDows  those  currently  enrolled  in  the 
SBP  to  decrease  their  level  of  partid- 
patkm  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
retired  pay  reductions.  In  view  of  this 
omission.  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  897  to  include  this  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  amendment  to  be  printed  in 
the  CowcussiOHAL  Rbcosd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscosD,  as  follows: 

On  p*ge  4.  beginning  wltta  line  ai.  itrike 
out  all  down  through  line  3  on  page  S  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  rollowlng: 

(c)(1)  Any  member  or  former  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  la  participating 
In  the  Plan  may.  within  two  hundred  and 


seventy  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(A)  elect  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity previously  elected  under  the  Plan  by 
such  member  or  former  member,  or  (B)  elect 
to  terminate  participation  in  the  Plan  If  the 
beneficiary  under  the  Plan  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  agrees  In  writing  to 
the  propoMd  decrease  or  termination,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

On  page  6,  line  3.  Insert  "to  decrease  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  or"  before  "to  termi- 
nate". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  14  through  18 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(3)  The  monthly  retired  pay  of  a  member 
of  the  uniformed  services  wbo  makes  an 
election  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  under  the  Plan  or  to 
terminate  participation  In  the  Plan  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced  under  section  1663  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  In  the  same 
amount  such  pay  was  being  reduced  on  the 
day  before  the  day  on  which  the  election 
was  made  until  such  time  as  the  election 
becomes  final.  After  the  election  becomes 
final  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  appro- 
priately adjust  the  amount  of  the  reduction 
being  made  in  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
such  member  or  discontinue  the  reduction, 
as  appropriate. 


I9S1 


PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  FOR  FARMERS 

AMSNDMKlfT    NO.    3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
liim  to  the  bill  (S.  884)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend programs  to  provide  price  support 
and  production  incentives  for  farmers  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PRICE  SUPPORT  AND  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVES  FOR  FARMERS 

AMKNDMXNT    NO.    37 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  MATTINOLY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
tiim  to  the  bill  (S.  943)  to  provide  support 
and  production  adjustment  incentives 
for  farmers  in  order  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber, 
and  for  other  pmposes. 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  an  amendment  re- 
garding the  peanut  programs  contained 
in  farm  legislation  previously  offered  by 
the  administration  (S.  943)  and  Senator 
Hklms  (S.  884).  My  proposal,  different 
from  ttiose  previously  introduced,  realis- 
tically reflects  the  production  needs  of 
the  peanut  farmer,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  November  4  mandate  for  Fed- 
eral spending  restraint. 

The  present  peanut  program  is  a  good 
example  of  crisis-oriented  policymaking 
which  generally  results  in  creating  more 
problems  for  producers  than  it  solves. 
Unless  we  can  introduce  and  pass  an 
effective,  long-range  program,  peanut 
producers  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
uncertainty  and  Instability  in  financing 
and  marketing  their  crops. 

Specifically,  my  proposal  would: 


Retain  acreage  ailotmenti. 

National  poundage  quota  at  1,400.000  tona. 

100  percent  loui  at  630/ton. 

Changes  in  unintentional  marketing  and 
weight  violations  as  per  Peanut  Commission 
request,  etc. 

19S3 

Acreage  aUotmenta  discontinued. 

National  poundage  quoU  at  1.360.000  tons 
(1983 — 10  percent). 

Poundage  quota  to  be  allocated  among 
states,  counties  and  individual  farms  on  his- 
torical production  basis. 

Loan  level  to  be  determined  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  100  percent  of  production 
coat  after  talcing  Into  consideraticm  dimin- 
ished cost  of  production  due  to  discontin- 
uation of  allotments. 

Assignment  of  county  poundage  quotas  to 
be  allocated  by  county  Committee  giving 
preference  to  prior  allotment  owners  who 
have  tiad  owner-grown  production  on  allot- 
ment acreage  within  preceding  tliree  years 
and  to  rental  producers. 
iss« 

National  poundage  quot*  at  1,134,000  tons 
( 10  percent  less  ttian  1S83) . 

Continue  poundage  quota  allocation 
among  states,  counties  and  Individual  farms 
on  same  basis  set  forth  In  the  third  and  fifth 
Items  under  1983. 

Lo*n  level  to  be  determined  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  at  100  percent  of  production 
cost. 

I  ess 

National  poundage  quota  at  963.900  tons 
(15  percent  less  than  1984). 

Continue  poundage  allocations  as  above. 

Loan  level  as  above  at  100  percent  cost  of 
production. 

While  I  firmly  believe  my  leglslatlmi 
will  beneflt  the  peanut  farmer,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  quick  enactment  of  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery will  be  of  equal,  if  not  more,  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  all 
Americans. 

Our  economy,  as  everywie  knows,  is 
currently  in  an  ailing  state.  American 
workers,  specifically  the  farmer,  are  sad- 
dled with  unnecessary  economic  burdens. 
Inflation  has  driven  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing crops  and  the  price  of  food  at  the 
marketplace  to  an  inUderant  level. 

Americans  know  "that  the  harder  they 
work  the  behinder  they  get. "  We  must 
depart  from  the  "business  as  usual"  ap- 
proach to  government,  for  such  an  ap- 
proach has  proven  in  the  past  to  be  a 
failure.  Congress  can  help  all  Americans 
by  quick  enactment  of  the  President's 
proposal.  The  economic  package,  which 
includes  budget  and  tax  cuts  in  addition 
to  a  reduction  in  Federal  regulations,  will 
reduce  inflation  and  thereby  create  eco- 
nomic growth,  restore  integrity  to  the 
paycheck,  and  create  Jobs  for  those  who 
are  imemployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  proposal  and 
solicit  sui>port  from  my  colleagues  fw 
both  this  measure  and  the  President's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 


AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
■nONS  FOR  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

AMEMVlIRfT    NO.    3S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations.) ,       .,    ., 

Mr.  CRANSTON  ^or  himself,  Mr. 
Pill.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  BrosK.  Mr.  Sar- 


SAHU.  Mr.  "ftOHOAS.  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 
Ksmnor)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bUl 
(S.  848)  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  today  an 
amendment  to  S.  848,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Peace  Corps  reauthori- 
zation measure.  The  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  the  text  of  S.  1016.  the  proposed 
Peace  Corps  AutonOTiy  Act,  which  I  am 
also  introducing  today.  Hearings  on  S. 
848  are  occurring  this  Wednesday  In  the 
F^nelgn  Relations  Committee  at  10  ajn. 
I  plan  to  raise  the  issue  posed  by  this 
legislation  at  both  Wednesday's  hearing 
and  tomorrow's  on  the  nomination  of 
Loret  Ruppe  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.         ^^^^^^^^_ 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINOB 

COKMTrTKK  ON  THB  BUSOrT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  lii.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  will  meet  to 
resume  markup  of  the  first  concurroit 
budget  resolution  on  Tuesday,  April  28, 
1981.  at  2  p.m.  in  room  6202  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  OfiBce  Building.  For  further 
information,  cmitact  Mr.  Bill  Stringer 
of  the  Budget  Committee  staff  at  224- 
0538. 

cxtMicrrTKS  on  bulks  amd  admin  wrasTioM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  will  hold  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  April  29,  1981, 
at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  301.  Russell  Senate 
OfBce  Building.  The  committee  will  con- 
sider the  Federal  Election  Commission's 
1982  budget  authorization  request  and 
other  legislative  and  administrative 
business. 

SUBOCMlmiXk  ON  WAT^  AMD  POWIS 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  public  an 
additional  item  to  be  considered  during 
the  Subcommittee  on  Watw  and  Power's 
hearing  which  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  28.  at  2  pjn.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  8.  875, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  generation  of  elec- 
trical power  at  Palos  Verdes  irrigation 
district  diversion  dam  in  California. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russ  Brown  at  224-5726. 

coKmnxs  on  bnbwt  and  natdsal 

BKSOUBCaS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  full 
committee  nranlnations  hearing  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  April  27,  before  the 
committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  been  postponed  until  Thurs- 
day, April  SO,  beginning  at  2  p  Jn.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. The  committee  will  consider  the 
nominations  of  Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  Congressional,  Intergovern- 
mental, and  Public  Affairs;  R.  Tenney 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  General 


Counsel.  Department  of  Energy;  and 
William  Stewart  Hefldflnger,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy for  Management  and  Administra- 

tUm. 

Fbr  further  Information  regarding  this 
bearing,  you  may  wish  to  contract  Mr. 
Charles  Trabandt  at  224-7141. 

soacoMicTrrxB  on  bnbust  bxskabch  and 
dsvklopkknt 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  public  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment on  the  Department  of  Energy 
Authorization  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

On  Wednesday.  April  29,  beginning  at 
2  pjn.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Department  of  Energy 
witnesses  will  testify  with  regard  to 
magnetic  fusion  and  basic  energy  pro- 
grams. 

On  Thursday,  April  30,  beginning  at  9 
ajn.  to  room  6202  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  testimony  wiU  be  re- 
ceived from  ncmgovemmental  witnesses. 
Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  tot  the  hear- 
ing record  should  write  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, room  3104  Dirksen  Senate 
Ofllce  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

Ptor  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Paul  Oilman  at  224-4431. 

suBCOMMTrm  on  rxDntAL  suvMUiiuaiB, 

AND    BUUB 


the  second  floor.  The  hearing  will  begin 
at  8:30  ajn.  and  will  conclude  at  approx- 
imate 10  ajh. 

On  May  13,  the  subcommittee  wiU  hold 
a  hearing  in  room  5110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at  9:30 
a  jn..  to  consider  S.  30,  the  Late  Payments 
Act  <rf  1981.  and  related  measures  in- 
tended  to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bill  payment  performance.  Among 
the  measures  to  be  considered  will  be  the 
DeUnquent  Paymente  Act  of  1981.  a  bill 
which  I  intend  to  introduce  in  the  near 
future  with  Senator  Lownx  Wvictan 
and  others. 

Persons  interested  in  any  of  these 
hearings  should  contact  Patricia  Otto, 
chief  clerk,  at  224-0211.  Persons  wishing 
to  sutMuit  testimony  for  the  recMtl  con- 
cerning the  issues  addressed  in  any  ot 
these  hearings  should  send  such  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
FMeral  Expenditures.  Research,  and 
Rules  at  44  Capitol  Hill  Apartments. 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures. 
Research,  and  Rules  ot  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oa  Governmental  Affairs  will  h(dd 
a  hearing  Thursday.  April  30,  at  2  pjn. 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  This  hearing  is  intended  to 
identify  ciurent  major  concerns  respect- 
ing the  operatloa  of  the  procurement 
system.  It  win  be  a  gmeral  overslept 
hearing  and  will  not  focus  on  specific 
problems;  issues  raised  at  this  hearing 
may  be  addressed  in  greater  depth  in  fu- 
ture hearings  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
subcommittee  will  hear  from  the  public 
contract  law  section  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  from  member  com- 
panies of  the  NatKmal  Security  Indus- 
trial Association.  This  hearing  was  previ- 
ously announced  in  the  Rxcoed. 

On  May  2,  the  subcommittee  will  hold 
a  field  hearing  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  In- 
vestigate proUems  encountered  by  c<»- 
tractors  in  doing  business  with  the  Fed- 
oal  Govnnment.  At  that  time,  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testlmtMiy  from 
Fred  Weber,  Inc.,  and  J.  S.  Alberici 
Construction  Co..  construction  contrac- 
ts^; the  GUbert  Brass  <c  Aluminum 
Foundry  Co.,  Union-Sarah  Construction 
Products,  and  Essex  Cryogenics  Indus- 
tries, small  business  con1xact<Hs;  and  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp-,  and  the  Em- 
enoa  Electric  Co.,  defense  contractors. 
The  subcommittee  will  seek  these  con- 
tractors' observations  on  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  procurement  system  and 
their  suggestlms  for  improving  the  sys- 
tem. This  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Old 
Courthouse,  Broadway  and  Market,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  West  C^ourtroom  on 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COBgMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COM mrrSB  on  AOtlCULTOBX,   NUlBlllON.  AWD 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  April  27, 
through  Friday,  May  1,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  up  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrmZ   ON    fubkicn   awaibs 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
hold  hearings  this  aftemocm  on  the 
nomlnati<m  of  J<*m  Holdrige  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asia 
and  Pacific  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  entered. 

COMMirm   ON    GOVXBNMENTAI.   AFTAIBS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
an  Governmental  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  April  28,  for  the  purpose  ot 
holding  a  hearing  mi  S.  10,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  citizens  commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTrTEK    ON    8BPABATION    OF    POWIB* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  <rf  the 
Soiate  on  Monday,  May  4,  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  823,  a  bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  losses  incurred  as  a  result  <rf  the 
ban  Ml  tho  use  of  the  chemical  Tris  in 
apparel,  fabric,  yam,  or  fiber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STTBCOMMTrTEE    ON    WATBB    AND    POW^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subconimlt- 
tee  on  Water  and  Power  of  the  Energy 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
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the  Mnioa  of  the  BmnaAt  od  Tuesday. 
Amll  28.  to  coDSlder  S.  306  and  S.  875. 
The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
ohieetkin.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

OM   nOBOT   UaSABCH   AMD 


Ifr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidenc.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bnergy  Research  and  Devel- 
ODmant  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  be 
authorlied  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  SeoAte  on  Wednesday.  April  29,  to 
bold  hearings  en  the  nscal  year  1982 
Energy  Department  authorization. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

coKicrms  om  nauiT  and  hatubai. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Oommlttee 
on  Itoergy  be  authorlaed  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
April  30  to  hold  hearings  for  the  foUow- 
ing  nominatlans: 

Robert  C.  Odie.  Jr.  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

R.  Tenny  Johnson  for  General  Coim- 
sel  of  the  Energy  Department. 

Mnnisma  8.  Heffeiftaiger  for  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Management  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBCOMKirnB    or    ramun.    bzfcnuitubxs, 

BBSBAKCH,    ANO   BULSS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Expenditures.  Re- 
search, and  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs  be  authtvized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
lliursday,  April  30,  to  bold  hearings  on 
the  FMeral  Procurement  System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TAX      CUT      ALTERNATIVE— RAISE 
THE  $1,000  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  search  for  effective  methods  of 
tax  reduction  that,  in  contrast  to  the  ad- 
mlnistraticm's  proposal,  provides  fair 
share  of  tax  relief  for  middle-income 
Americans,  cme  of  the  most  appealing  al- 
ternatives Is  to  increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption from  its  current  level  of  $1,000. 

Recently.  Prof.  Alan  L.  Feld  of  the  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Law  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  this  proposal.  In  his 
testimony.  Professor  Feld  provides  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  tax  rationale  for 
the  personal  exemption.  He  points  out 
that,  for  equivalent  revenue  cost,  the 
benefit  to  middle-income  taxpayers  is 
twice  as  great  as  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Professor 
Feld's  teetimony  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  in  Congress  as  we  consMer  the 
forthcoming  tax  reduction  legislation.  I 
ask  that  the  testimony  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoio.  together  with  an  op-ed  arti- 
cle by  Pnrfessor  Ffeld  on  the  subject  that 


appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post. 
The  material  foUows: 

Ths  VAmsHOffl  BzntmoN 
(By  Alan  L.  FUd) 
In  IMS.  wben  •  pound  of  bread  cost  about 

10  cents,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allowed 
every  person  to  treat  $600  or  income  as  ap- 
plied to  necessities  and  exempt  from  income 
tax.  In  1981.  when  Inflation  has  increased  the 
general  price  level  for  all  consumer  products 
more  than  four  times  the  post-World  War 

11  level,  this  income  tax  allowance  for  neces- 
sities has  only  doubled,  to  tl  ,000  per  person. 
In  effect,  inflation  has  cut  the  tax  allowance 
for  necessities  by  half. 

Better  known  as  the  personal  exemption, 
the  deduction  for  basic  household  needs  ap- 
plies to  every  taxpayer  and  every  dependent. 
Its  function  Is  fundamental  in  a  tax  system 
baaed  on  abUlty  to  pay  By  excluding  basic 
household  needs  from  the  tax  base,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  limits  the  reach  of  the  tax 
to  discretionary  Income.  In  operation,  the 
personal  exemption  provides  a  bracket  below 
the  tax  rates  stated  In  the  tables,  taxing  at 
a  asero  rate  an  amount  related  to  family  size. 
As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption  claimed  do  not  benefit 
wealthy  people.  In  1976,  91.9  percent  of  all 
the  personal  exemptions  claimed  appeared 
on  returns  reporting  less  than  $30,000  in  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

Not  stirprlslngly.  the  personal  exemption 
no  longer  hits  the  mark  in  sparing  neces- 
saries from  the  income  tax.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's urban  budget  for  a  four-person 
famUy  for  autumn  1979  gives  as  its  "low" 
budget  an  average  annual  expense  figure  of 
$13,685.  By  comparlaon,  a  family  of  four  de- 
ducts $4,000  in  personal  exemptions.  It  can 
clilm  another  $3,400  deductions  for  the  zero 
bracket  amount,  the  old  standard  deduc- 
tion, but  only  by  giving  up  an  equivalent 
amount  In  itemized  deductions  such  as  med- 
ical expenses  and  state  taxes.  The  total  of 
$7,400  Is  about  60  percent  of  the  "low"  1979 
budget  for  necessaries. 

Current  proposals  for  tax  reduction  vir- 
tually Ipnore  the  personal  exemption.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  across-the-bocuxl 
tax  rate  reduction  do  not  Include  any  ad- 
justment In  the  personal  exemption.  Yet  an 
Important  Justification  for  those  cuts  lies  In 
the  effects  of  infiation. 

Assuming  an  Income  earner  can  obtain 
the  same  real  Income  by  increasing  dollar 
Income  tu't  enough  to  adjust  for  inflation, 
the  graduated  tax  rates  will  push  the  income 
up  into  higher  brackets  and  Increase  the 
proportion  of  a  household's  income  taxed  by 
the  federal  government.  To  prevent  an  infla- 
tion-caused tax  increase,  the  brackets  need 
to  be  ad|i>sted.  As  we  have  seen,  the  argu- 
ment applies  with  equal  force  to  the  per- 
sonal exemption.  In  fact,  the  present  $1,000 
level  is  exactly  the  same  dollar  amotmt  for 
the  personal  exemption  as  prevailed  from 
1932  to  1089. 

The  personal  exemption  allocates  deduc- 
tions roughly  on  a  per  capita  basis.  An  in- 
crease In  the  personal  exemption  provides 
a  more  even-handed  tax  reduction  than 
bracket  adiustments.  For  a  family  of  four 
earning  $35,000  In  wage  Income,  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  would  cut  taxes  by  $153 
In  1981.  If,  Instead,  all  the  revenue  cost  went 
to  enlarge  the  personal  exemption,  the  net 
benefit  to  this  family  rises  to  $179. 

Some  purtats  have  criticized  the  personal 
exemption  as  not  going  far  enough  because 
a  deduction  gives  net  benefits  to  high- 
bracket  taxpayers  tliat  are  greater  than 
those  for  lower-bracket  taxpayers.  But,  to 
paraphrase  Lincoln,  the  Lord  must  have 
loved  lower-bractret  taxpayers,  for  he  made 
so  many  of  tl>em.  The  personal  exemption 
affects  everyone  who  pays  taxes-  perhaps  for 


this  rM$nn  It  haa  no  ipMial-lBterest  oon- 
■tltueney.  To  get  ta»s  off  the  backs  of  tb« 
people,  rather  than  Juat  off  the  backs  of  the 
waU-to-do.  an  IncraaM  in  Um  personal  ex- 
emption Is  both  sound  and  compaaslonaU. 

TisTiMoirr  or  Psor.  Alax  L.  Fku> 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Membars  of  the  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  Alan  L.  Peld.  I  am  a 
Professor  of  Law  at  Boston  University  Law 
School,  specializing  in  Federal  income  tax 
matters.  I  am  appearing  on  my  own  behalf 
and  represent  no  clients  in  this  matter. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
concerning  the  President's  tax  proposals.  I 
limit  my  remarks  to  an  important  element 
omitted  from  the  Prealdent's  plan  for  in- 
dividual mcome  tax  cuts.  If  the  Congress 
adopts  reductions  in  income  tax  brackets, 
it  also  should  increase  the  personal  exemp- 
tion substantially. 

In  1946.  when  a  pound  of  bread  coat 
about  ten  cents,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
allowed  every  person  to  treat  $600  of  income 
as  applied  to  necessities  and  exempt  from 
income  tax.  In  1981,  when  Inflation  has  in- 
creased the  general  price  level  for  all  con- 
sumer products  more  than  four  times  the 
post-World  War  n  level,  this  Income  tax 
allowance  for  necessities  has  only  doubled, 
to  $1,000  per  person.  In  effect,  Inflation  has 
cut  the  tax  allowance  for  necessities  by  half. 
This  deduction  for  basic  household  needs, 
the  personal  exemption,  applies  to  every 
taxpayer  and  every  dependent.  Its  function 
Is  fundamental  In  a  tax  system  based  on 
ability  to  pay.  By  excluding  basic  household 
needs  from  the  tax  base,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion limits  the  reach  of  the  income  tax  to 
discretionary  Income.  In  operation,  the  per- 
sonal exemption  provides  a  bracket  below  the 
tax  rates  stated  in  the  tables,  taxing  at  a 
zero  rate  an  amount  related  to  family  size. 
Many  economists  have  described  the  deduc- 
tion in  Jtut  these  terms,  as  a  aero-rate 
bracket. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  personal  exemption 
no  longer  hits  the  mark  in  sparing  neces- 
saries from  the  Income  tax.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's urban  budget  for  a  four-person 
family  for  autumn  1979  gives  as  its  "low" 
budget  an  average  annual  expense  flgure  of 
$12,586.  In  comparison,  a  family  of  four  de- 
ducts $4,000  In  personal  exemptions.  It  can 
claim  another  $3,400  deduction  for  the  zero 
bracket  amount,  the  old  standard  deduc- 
tion, but  only  by  giving  up  an  equivalent 
amount  in  itemized  deductions  such  as 
medical  expenses  and  state  taxes.  The  total 
of  $7,400  U  about  60%  of  the  "low"  1979 
budget  for  necessaries. 

The  personal  exemption  also  provides  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  blind,  the  elderly,  and 
students.  The  blind  and  the  elderly  may 
claim  extra  exemptions;  the  beneflt  for  a 
student  derives  from  allowing  him  to  claim  a 
personal  exemption  even  when  a  parent 
claims  him  as  a  dependent.  These  extra  bene- 
fits accounted  for  about  10%  of  the  persMial 
exemptions  claimed. 

Current  proposals  for  tax  reduction  vir- 
tually ignore  the  personal  exemption.  The 
President's  proposal  for  acroes-the-board  tax 
rate  reduction  does  not  include  any  adjust- 
ment In  the  personal  exemption.  Yet  an  Im- 
portant Justlflcation  for  those  cuts  lies  in  the 
effects  of  Inflation.  Assuming  an  income 
earner  can  obtain  the  same  real  income  by 
Increasing  dollar  Income  Juat  enough  to  ad- 
Just  for  inflation,  the  graduated  tax  rates 
will  push  the  Income  up  into  higher  brackets 
and  increase  the  proportion  of  a  household's 
Income  taxed  by  the  Federal  government.  To 
prevent  an  Inflation -caused  tax  increase,  the 
brackets  need  to  be  adjusted.  As  we  -have 
seen,  the  argument  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  personal  exemption.  In  fact,  the  pres- 
ent $1,000  level  is  exactly  the  same  dollar 
amount  for  the  personal  exemption  as  pre- 
vailed from  1932  to  1939. 
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Any  IncrMae  in  the  personal  emnptlon 
carries  a  substantial  revenue  cost.  A  recent 
estimate  put  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
a  $100  increase  in  the  personal  exemption  at 
$4.8  bllUon.  But  Congress  now  oontemplatea 
tax  cuts  in  far  larger  magnitudes.  In  cany- 
tng  out  that  task  it  must  choose  among  dif- 
ferent ways  to  reduce  projected  tax  reve- 
nues;  It  can  modify  rates,  crediu  or  provi- 
sions to  define  taxable  Income.  Mystertoualy, 
tlie  personal  exemption  rarely  emoges  as  a 
contender  in  these  choices. 

Ttxe  personal  exemption  allocates  dediK- 
Uons  roughly  on  a  per  capita  basis.  An  m- 
crease  in  the  personal  exemption  provides  a 
more  even-handed  tax  reduction  than  brack- 
et adjustments.  For  a  famUy  of  four  earn- 
ing $25,000  In  wage  income,  the  President's 
proposal  would  cut  taxes  by  $153  In  1981.  If 
Instead,  all  the  revenue  cost  went  to  enlarge 
the  personal  exemption,  the  net  beneflt  to 
this  family  rises  to  $379. 

Why  has  the  Importance  of  the  personal 
exemption  declined?  I  believe  three  misper- 
ceptlons  have  contributed  to  its  neglect :  m- 
come  variance,  underlncluslon  and  over- 
inclusion. 

I.    INCOMX   TASIAIfCX:    TKZ   "PBIVXBSE"   NATUSX 
or  A   DKDTTCnON 

In  a  progressive  Income  tax  a  benefit  cast 
as  a  deduction  or  exclusion  generally  favors 
the  well-to-do  over  other  taxpayers.  The 
arithmetic  effect  of  the  graduated  rate  sched- 
ule on  a  deduction  produces  more  dollars 
saved  in  tax  lUbUity  the  higher  the  tax 
bnxket — and  the  mcome — of  the  taxpayer. 
The  same  $100  increase  in  a  deduction  pro- 
duces a  tax  saving  for  a  taxpayer  at  the  14 
percent  marginal  rate  of  $14  and  a  saving  of 
$70  for  the  taxpayer  at  a  70  percent  marginal 
rate. 

But  this  observation,  without  more,  over- 
simplifies consideration  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption. Not  every  tax  benefit  in  the  Code 
constitutes  a  disguised  subsidy  to  a  particu- 
lar group.  The  income  tax  levies  its  progres- 
sive rates  on  a  net  Income  base  refiectlng  the 
taxpayer's  ability  to  pay.  The  personal  ex- 
emption appropriately  takes  the  form  of  a 
deduction  to  modify  the  base  and  exclude 
from  it  the  income  applied  to  household 
necessities,  declaring  that  Income  unavail- 
able for  payment  of  tax.  The  personal  exemp- 
tion should  not  be  confused  with  subsidies 
like  the  investment  tax  credit  that  are 
"cleared"  through  the  tax  system.  In  short, 
any  disparate  beneflt  based  on  different  tax- 
payer marginal  rates  refiects  a  proper  appU- 
cation  of  the  income  tax. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  variation  in  the  net 
beneflt  per  taxpayer  by  income  class,  we  also 
should  examine  the  number  of  taxpayers  in 
each  class.  As  It  happens,  the  number  of  tax- 
payers whose  marginal  rates  are  relatively 
low  or  middling  swamps  the  number  of  tax- 
payers in  higher  brackets.  For  1976,  91.9  per- 
cent of  all  the  personal  exemption  deduc- 
tions claimed  appeared  In  tax  returns  with 
leas  than  $30,000  adjusted  gross  Income.  An 
increase  la  the  personal  exemption  thus 
turns  out  to  be  a  relatively  good  (although 
Imperfect)  method  for  targeting  tax  relief 
toward  the  lower  end  and  middle  of  the  tax 
bracket  scale.  Some  analysts  wotild  prefer  a 
credit  against  tax  instead  of  a  deduction. 
But  in  view  of  the  recent  repeal  of  the  gen- 
eral tax  credit  and  the  small  likelihood  of  a 
restoration,  the  personal  exemption  should  be 
addressed  more  seriously. 

2.   TTNDEBINCLTmOir 

Tax  relief  targeted  at  the  i>oorest  members 
of  society  will  not  reach  them  through 
changes  In  the  personal  exemption.  The  very 
poor  generally  file  no  tax  returns  and  Incur 
no  tax  llaUiity.  Any  increase  In  the  personal 
exemption  would  have  no  effect  on  these  peo- 
ple since  It  cannot  reduce  tax  UabUlty  below 
zero. 


This  argument  demonstrates  the  limita- 
tions inherent  in  any  adjustment  m  taxable 
moome.  such  as  a  dedtiction  or  exclusion,  as 
a  means  for  relieving  {toverty  generally.  Di- 
rect aid  programs  may  be  better  instruments 
tat  relief  of  the  very  poor  tlian  changes  In 
the  Income  tax.  Of  the  weapons  in  the  tax 
anenal,  only  a  credit  against  tax.  refundable 
wben  greater  than  tax  liability,  can  serve 
this  function.  No  exclusion  or  deduction 
would  have  the  effect  of  reaching  this  ex- 
cluded class.  The  Code  now  contains  an 
earned  income  credit  that  provides  for  re- 
fundabillty  and  in  fact  seeks  to  provide  lim- 
ited "negative  mcome  tax"  relief  of  Uils 
kind. 

^jr  all  other  people,  especially  low  and 
moderate  Income  tajqwyers,  the  failure  of 
adjustments  in  tax  liability  to  reach  non- 
taxpayers  is  Irrelevant  to  choosing  between 
Increases  in  the  personal  exemption  and 
other  provisions  for  adjusting  taxable  m- 
oome  or  tax  rates. 

s.  ovnntcLxraioii 

Some  households  benefit  from  more  than 
one  deduction  per  person  and  some  analysts 
may  not  wish  to  enhance  these  extra  bene- 
flU.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  special  treat- 
ment are  not  easily  recognized  as  the  well- 
to-do,  however;  they  are  the  blind,  the 
elderly,  and  students.  Although  some  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  deductions  earn  substan- 
tial mcMnes,  most  do  not.  In  1976.  when  5.7 
pertsent  of  aU  returns  filed  reported  adjusted 
grx)BS  mcome  of  $30,000  or  more.  4  percent  of 
the  extra  personal  exemptions  for  bUndneas 
went  to  taxpayers  in  this  mcome  class,  and 
6.3  percent  of  the  extra  personal  exemptions 
for  the  elderly. 

As  for  students,  a  tax  benefit  for  them  may 
strike  some  as  unwarranted,  but  the  consid- 
erable public  Interest  in  tuition  tax  credits 
suggests  another  view.  Without  addressing 
tlie  particulars  of  those  proposals,  it  hardly 
seems  consistent  to  reject  an  mcrease  m  the 
personal  exemption  because  a  relatively 
jpwaii  part  of  it  may  shelter  student  summer 
earnings  or  mterest  and  dividend  Income. 

The  role  of  the  personal  exemption  has 
declined  from  inflation  and  inattention, 
luUed  by  misunderstandings  of  its  purposes. 
It  provides  far  more  equal  across-the-board 
tax  reductions  than  the  President's  proposal. 
It  Inimlat^^  from  tax  an  amount  that  covers 
basic  Uvlng  costs  at  the  same  level  for  all 
and  thereby  contributes  to  a  perception  of 
fairness  about  the  income  tax.  It  may  be  no 
accident  that  the  failure  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  basic 
household  needs  correlates  with  rising  sus- 
picion and  distrust  of  the  mcome  tax  as  the 
nation's  central  revenue  raiser. 

Tlie  personal  exemption  affects  everyone 
who  pays  taxes:  perhaps  for  this  reason  it 
has  no  special  interest  constituency.  To  get 
taxes  off  the  backs  of  the  people,  as  the 
President  promised,  rather  than  Just  off  the 
backs  of  the  well-to-do,  an  mcrease  in  the 
personal  exemption  is  both  sound  and  com- 
passionate .• 


set  apart  from  all  others.  After  risking 
life,  limb,  and  in  some  cases  mental 
health,  in  a  cruel,  relentless  guerrilla  war 
half  way  across  the  world,  the  Vietnam 
vet  came  home  to  a  thankless  nation — 
he  returned  to  a  reception  that  was  little 
more  than  neutral,  one  which  was  knit 
with  resentment  of  our  very  involvement 
in  that  war.  The  Vietnam  veteran  had 
virtually  no  choice  in  his  involvement  in 
that  war,  let  alone  the  involvement  of 
his  Nation.  Yet  he  served  his  duty,  de- 
spite the  great  physical  danger  and  men- 
tal anguish  it  cost  him.  Both  during  that 
period  of  combat  and  the  years  foUow- 
ing,  he  was  often  plagued  with  the  guilt 
of  participating  in  an  unpopular  war. 
His  Nation  did  little  to  relieve  that  sense 
of  guilt,  and  in  fact  encouraged  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  time  we  truly 
welcome  our  Vietnam  veteran  home,  es- 
pecially in  the  wake  of  the  resounding 
welcome  that  met  the  American  hos- 
tages upon  their  return.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  recognize  the  tremendous  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  veterans  of  the  un- 
popular war.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
future  generations  of  servicemen  will 
take  as  an  example  the  selfless  perform- 
ance of  this  unthanked  hero.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday. 
April  26,  was  National  Recognition  Day 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  own  gratitude  to  those 
patriots  who  gave  so  much  for  their 
country  but  got  so  little  in  return. 

As  a  veteran  myself,  I  can  appreciate 
the  needs  of  this  Nation's  veterans— 
and  one  of  those  needs  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  tremendous  sacrifice  given 
in  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  The 
Vietnam  veteran  in  this  respect  has  been 


OMB  DIRECTOR  STOCKMAN'S  PER- 
SISTENT  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE 
LAW  REGARDING  VA  HEALTH- 
CARE STAFFING 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
Stockman  has  repeatedly  and  persist- 
enUy  refused  to  obey  the  law— secticm 
5010(a)(4)  of  title  38.  United  Stotes 
Code— requiring  that  he  make  available 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  employ  undM-  certain  VA 
health-care  accounts  not  less  Uian  the 
numbers  of  employees  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds.  The  VA  ac- 
counts identified  in  section  5010(a)(4) 
are  the  medical  care  account,  the  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  account,  and  the 
medical  administration  and  miscellane- 
ous operating  expenses  account. 

As  a  resiUt  of  Director  Stockman's  «>- 
parent  unwillingness  to  comply  with  this 
important  law  by  providing  the  employ- 
ment authority  with  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal care  and  research  accounts.  I  de- 
cided to  take  the  step,  unprecedented  for 
me,  of  suing  another  governmental  offi- 
cial in  my  official  capacity  as  a  Member 
of  this  body.  Thus,  last  "nmrsday. 
April  23,  together  with  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  others. 
I  filed  suit  against  Mr.  Stockman  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  preliminary  statement  m  the  com- 
plaint summarizes  the  substance  of  this 
case.  It  states — 

Defendant  David  A.  Stockman  has  unlaw- 
fully prevented  the  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon 
from  hiring  certain  health-care  personnel, 
mcludmg  additional  stafltog  for  the  read- 
justment coimseling  centers  established  to 
aid  VIetoam-era  veterans.  Congress  has  ap- 
pT«pnated  funds  specifically  for  the  hiring 
of  such  personnel  In  PubUc  Law  9&-5a6  and 
has  specifically  required  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  38 
U.S.C.  J  6010(a)  (4)  to  provide  to  the  Veter- 
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ans'  Admlnlatntlon  both  tb*  kutborlty  to 
hln  tbwn  uid  tta«  fund*  approprUtad  tben- 
for.  TlM  d«f*nd»nt  baa  fruatratMl  tha  Intant 
of  CongfMa  and  nuUlflad  tha  TOtaa  of  oar- 
tmin  of  Ita  BMinlMra.  Includtng  certain  plaln- 
tisa  bar^n,  by  Improparly  rafualnc  to  azempt 
•ucb  penonnal  from  tba  hiring  fraaae  Im- 
poaad  by  tba  Praaldant  on  January  30.  IMl. 
and  by  tafualng  to  proTlde  tba  authority  and 
ralaaaa  the  funda  for  the  employment  of  auch 
peraonnal  In  reliance  upon  defendant's  un- 
autborlaed  uae  of  impoundment  procedurea. 
PlatntlSa  aeek  to  have  thaae  actions  de- 
clared to  be  In  violation  of  defendant's  duty 
under  M  VJB.C.  i  5010(a)  (4)  to  provide  to 
the  Veterana'  Administration  authority  for 
the  employment  of  such  peraonnel  and  the 
expenditure  of  funda  therefor  no  more  than 
thirty  days  after  December  16.  IMO.  when  the 
appropriation  referre**.  to  above  was  enacted, 
and  to  have  the  defendant  compelled  to  ful- 
fill his  continuing  obligation  under  that 
statute  to  autborixe  and  fund  such  hiring  by 
tha  Veterana'  Administration. 

ICr.  Pnatdent,  m  tbe  complaint  In  this 
suit  alleges.  Mr.  Stockman's  violations 
of  section  6010  (a)  (4)  began  In  January 
of  this  year  and  continue  until  today. 
nmt,  under  the  strict  freeie  oo  Federal 
Oovenunent  htaing  that  Preslilent  Rea- 
gan ordered  on  January  20,  Mr.  Stock- 
man failed  to  exempt — and  thus  pre- 
vented the  VA  from  emplojring— the 
numbexB  ot  personnel  for  which  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  funds  for  the 
three  acootmts  In  fiscal  year  1981.  Includ- 
ing approodmately  150  of  the  176  per- 
sonnel pasttkms  speclflcally  funded  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  readjustment 
connsrllng  program  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

In  a  February  19  letter  to  me — which 
I  discussed  and  Inserted  in  the  Rkcoro 
on  March  3.  1981.  at  pages  3433  through 
3437— the  OomptraUer  General  con- 
cluded that  so  applying  the  f  reeae  to  the 
VA  violated  section  SOlO(a)  (4) . 

Second,  when  the  freeae  was  lifted  in 
March,  Mr.  Stockman  reduced  the  VA's 
personnel  ceilings  for  the  medical  care 
and  the  research  .-uxounts  to  levels 
below  those  for  which  tbe  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds.  The  Acting  Comp- 
troller General— in  an  April  13.  1981.  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (OOC-gl-T).  pur- 
saant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1014 
(b)  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  requiring  the  Comptroller  General 
to  taiform  the  Congress  as  to  whether  in 
his  judgment  each  prtHTOsed  deferral  is 
in  accordance  with  existing  statutory  au- 
thority—concluded that  those  ceilings 
are  i;280  positlans  below  the  level  man- 
dated under  section  5010(a)  (4)  for  the 
medical  care  account  and  49  positions 
below  the  mandated  level  for  the  re- 
search account. 

The  reouction  in  the  medical  care  ac- 
count celling,  according  to  the  April  8. 
1981,  testimony  of  the  VA's  Acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel  and  the  readjustment  coun- 
sdlng  program  director  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  permits  the 
VA  to  eimdoy  only  62  of  the  176  person- 
nel positions  originally  provided  for  the 
readjustment  counseling  program  f- 
panslon  mentioned  above. 

Third,  on  March  10.  1981.  in  deferral 
message  Dei-85  and  D61-96.  Mr.  Stock- 
man has  proposed  to  defer  $29.4  million 


In  budget  authority  in  the  medical  care 
account,  an  action  which  deferral  mes- 
sage D61-95  describes  as  "(reflecting)  a 
decision  to  defer  funds  f or  .  .  .  1.280 
full-time  equivalents  until  the  fourth 
quarter,"  and  $1.7  mUllon  in  budget  au- 
thority in  the  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search account,  an  action  similarly  de- 
scribed in  message  D81-96  as  deferring 
funds  for  a  certain  number  of  "full- 
time  equivalents  until  the  fourth 
quarter." 

However.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  noted  in  his 
April  13  report: 

Agency  offldala  told  «ia.  and  «•  agree,  that 
these  statements  ara  misleading  because  they 
Imply  that  the  poaltlona  will  be  funded  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  However,  theae  funds  are 
planned  to  help  offset  pay  Increaaes  and  re- 
duce the  agency's  need  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  Consequently,  It  Is  likely  that 
the  deferrals  wUl  result  In  all  or  part  of  theae 
positions  going  unfunded  for  the  rest  of  fis- 
cal year  1081. 

EarUer,  in  an  AprU  10.  1981.  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Stockman  made 
essentially  the  same  statement  with  re- 
spect to  OMB's  actual  intensions  both 
to  prevent  the  VA  permanently  from 
employing  the  levels  of  personnel  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  funds  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  "medical  care 
stafling"  and  to  use  the  deferred  funds 
"to  partially  offset  supplemental  funds 
necessary  for  the  October  1,  1980,  pay 
raise." 

In  light  of  the  effect  that  the  proposed 
deferrals  would  have — preventing  the 
VA  from  employing  personnel  at  levels 
no  less  than  the  mandated  ceilings  im- 
der  the  medical  care  and  the  research 
accounts — the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral concluded  in  this  impoundment  re- 
port that  those  proposals  are  unauthor- 
ized under  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  and  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  an  impoundment  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  deferrals  as 
unauthorized.  In  that  regard.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  plan  to  join  in  the  introducticm 
of  such  a  resolution  this  week,  making 
clear  in  that  resolution  that  the  proposed 
deferral  Is  improperly  submitted  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

In  an  AprU  27  letter — in  response  to 
an  April  8  letter  that  the  chairman, 
SoirifT  MoNTGomRT.  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Johh  Paul  Hammkk- 
scHioDT,  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  I.  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  wrote  to  the  Acting  Comp- 
troller General  to  inquire  whether  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  then  currently  in  com- 
pliance with  section  5010(a)  (') — the 
Acting  Genentl  Counsel  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  replied,  quoting  from 
the  report  to  the  Congress,  the  conclu- 
sions that  the  deferrals  for  the  medical 
care  and  the  research  accounts  are  im- 
authorlzed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  tlie  com- 
plaint in  the  lawsuit  against  OMB  Di- 
rector Stockman  and  the  letters  that  I 
have  discussed  he  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  material  follows: 


[In    the   VB.   District   Court   for   the 

District  of  OoIumbU] 

Civil  AcnoM  No.  81-0079 

Congressman  David  ■.  Bonier,  1180  Long- 
wortta  BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C.  206 IS, 
Tel.:  (203)  226-2106,  and 

Congressman  Don  Bdwarda.  2307  Raybum 
BuUdlng,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20616,  Tel.:  (202) 
226-3072,  and 

Congraaaman  Ronald  U.  Uottl,  2460  Ray- 
bum  BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20616,  Tel.: 

(202)  326-6731.  and 

Congressman  Leon  K.  Panetta.  431  Cannon 
Building.     Waahlngton.    D.C.    20616,    Tel.: 

(203)  336-3801,  and 

Congressman  Tbomaa  A.  Daschle,  420  Can- 
non Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30616,  Tel.: 
(303)   336-3801,  and 

Congressman  Tony  L.  Coalho,  310  Cannon 
Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30616,  Tel.:  (303) 
326-6131.  and 

Congreeaman  Byron  L.  Dorgan,  437  Can- 
non BiUldlng,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30616,  Tel.: 
(303)  326-3611,  and 

Senator  Alan  (Transton,  229  Russell  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20610.  Tel.:  (302)  224- 
3663,  and 

Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  Inc.,  212 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork,  New  York  10010, 
Tel.:  (212)  086-3162.  and 

Robert  O.  Muller,  Executive  Director,  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  Inc.,  313  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  Tork.  New  Tork.  10010,  Tel.:  (313) 
086-3163.  Plaintiffs,  v.  David  A.  Stockman. 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Room  353.  Old  Executive  Office  Building,  17th 
and  Pennsylvania  Aves..  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  30603.  Tel.:   (303)   396-4840.  Defendant. 

COMPLAINT  roa  DBCLASATOaT  AKD  IMJUNCTIVZ 


Preliminarn  itatement 

1.  Defendant  David  A.  Stockman  has  un- 
lawfully prevented  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  hiring  certain  health-care  person- 
nel, including  additional  staffing  (or  tbe  read- 
justment counseling  centers  established  to 
aid  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated funds  specifically  for  the  hiring  of 
such  personnel  in  Public  Law  06-626  and  has 
specifically  required  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  38  VS.C 
i  6010(a)  (4)  to  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration both  the  authority  to  hire  them 
and  the  funds  appropriated  therefor.  The  de- 
fendant has  frustrated  tbe  intent  of  Ck>n- 
grcaa  and  nullified  the  votes  of  certain  of  its 
members.  Including  certain  plaintiffs  herein, 
by  improperly  refusing  to  exempt  such  per- 
sonnel from  tbe  hiring  freese  Impoaed  by  the 
President  oa  January  30.  1081.  and  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  the  authority  and  release 
the  funds  for  the  employment  of  such  per- 
sonnel In  reliance  upon  defendant's  unau- 
tborlaed  use  of  Impoundment  procedures. 
Plaintiffs  seek  to  have  these  actions  declared 
to  be  In  violation  of  defendant's  duty  under 
88  UB.C.  f  6010(a)  (4)  to  provide  to  the  Vet- 
erana' Administration  authority  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  peraonnel  and  tbe  expendi- 
ture of  funda  therefor  no  more  than  thirty 
days  after  December  16,  1080,  when  the  ap- 
propriation referred  to  above  waa  enacted, 
and  to  have  the  defendant  compelled  to  ful- 
flu  his  continuing  obligation  under  that 
statute  to  authorize  and  fund  such  hiring  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 
JurUdiction 

3.  This  action  arises  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Article  1.  Section  9, 
Clause  7,  and  tbe  Veterans'  Health  Programs 
Extension  and  Improvement  Act  of  1070,  Pub. 
L.  No.  0»-161.  1301.  38  UB.C.  18010(a)(4) 
( hereinafter  called  tbe  "VA  Staffing  Act") ,  aa 
will  more  fully  appear  below.  The  matter  in 
controversy  exceeds,  exclusive  of  Interests  and 
coats,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
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Court  has  Jurisdiction  wltn  ra^aet  to  this 
actloa  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  I  U81. 
Partim 

8.  Plalntlg  David  K.  BooJor  Is  suing  In  his 
offldal  eapaslty  aa  a  Unitad  States  Oongrsas- 
man  who  represents  tha  IStb  District  of 
Michigan,  who  U  a  mambsr  ot  the  House 
Rules  Oommlttae,  who  voted  In  (avor  of  «s- 
Ubllihlng  readjustmsnt  counseling  osntsn 
for  Vlstnam-era  vstsraas  (barslnaftsr  callsd 
tba  "Outraaeh  Oentsn")  and  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber (and  was  tbs  first  Obaliman)  of  tbs  81- 
member  Caaeua  of  Vlstnam-ara  Vstsrans  In 
the  Congress  (hsreliiaftar  eallsd  tlie  "WICT) . 
He  U  also  suing  In  bis  personal  eapaelty  as  a 
Vletnam-«ra  vsUraa. 

4.  PlalBtlg  Don  Bdwards  Is  suing  In  bis  offl- 
clal  capacity  aa  a  United  States  CongreasmaB 
who  repreaaau  tba  lOtb  District  of  CaUfonila. 
who  is  tbe  ranking  majoclty  mambsr  of  tha 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASalra  and  Ita 
Suboommlttee  on  Ho^iltals  and  Health  Care, 
who  is  ObMnnan  of  ttas  Suboommlttes  on 
Civil  and  Conatltutlooal  Bights  of  tlie  Bouse 
Committee  on  tbs  Judldaiy  and  wbo  voted 
in  favor  of  estaUlablng  the  Ontrsach  CentsES. 

6.  Plaintiff  Ronald  U.  IfotU  Is  suing  in  bis 
official  capacity  aa  a  United  States  Ooagraae- 
man  wbo  represents  the  ISnl  IMstrlet  of  Ohio. 
wbo  la  CHialrman  of  tba  Subcommittse  on 
HoepltaU  and  Health  Care  of  the  HOum  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affalis  and  who  voted  m 
favor  of  eatabUsbing  tbe  Outraaoh  Gsntsrs. 

8.  Plaintiff  Leon  E.  PanetU  Is  suing  in  his 
official  capacity  aa  a  Unitad  States  Congraaa- 
man wbo  repreaenta  tbe  lOth  District  at  CaU- 
fomla,  wlio  la  a  membsr  of  ths  Houss  Budget 
Committee,  who  voted  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing the  Outreach  Centers  and  wbo  is  tbe  Vies 
Chairman  at  WIC.  Ha  is  also  suing  in  his 
personal  capacity  as  a  Vletnam-«ra  veteran. 

7.  Plaintiff  Thomas  A.  Daacble  U  aulng  in 
bla  official  oapadty  aa  a  United  States  Con- 
greeaman who  repreaenta  the  1st  District  of 
South  Dakota,  who  la  a  member  of  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Hocpltala  and  Health  Care  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
who  voted  in  favor  of  estaUlablng  tbe  Out- 
reach Centers  and  wbo  Is  the  current  Chair- 
man of  WIC.  He  is  also  suing  In  his  per- 
sonal capacity  aa  a  Vietnam-era  veteian. 

8.  Plaintiff  Tony  L.  Coelbo  Is  suing  m  ills 
official  capacity  as  a  Unitad  States  Oaogreaa- 
man  wbo  represento  tbe  16th  Dlstrlot  of  CaU- 
fomla  who  waa  a  memlier  of  tlM  Suboom- 
mlttee of  Medloal  FacUltiea  and  Benefits 
(now  caaed  Hospitals  and  Health  Care)  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  who  voted  in  favor  of  eatabllabing  tlie 
Outreach  Centers. 

0.  Plaintiff  Byron  L.  Dorgan  ta  suing  m  bis 
official  c^>aclty  as  a  United  States  Congress- 
man who  represents  tbe  District  of  North 
Dakota  and  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

10.  Plaintiff  Alan  Cranston  Is  suing  in  lila 
official  capacity  as  a  United  States  Senator 
who  repreaenta  the  State  ot  California,  who 
la  the  ranking  minority  member  on  tbe  Sen- 
ate Veteramr  Affairs  Committee,  and  wbo  waa 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  during  tbe  06th 
Congress,  was  the  author  and  floor  manager 
In  the  Senate,  and  voted  In  favor  of,  tbe  VA 
Staffing  Act  and  the  leglalatlon  estahlfsbing 
the  Outreach  Centers,  and  voted  in  favor  at 
tbe  appropilaUon  measure  calling  for  the 
employment  of  the  bealth-care  perscmnel 
and  tbe  funding  tberefor.  tbe  autborlty  for 
which  defendant  baa  unlawfully  lefused  to 
provide  to  the  Veterana'  AdmlnMrattam. 

11.  Plaintiff  Vietnam  Veterana  of  Amertea, 
Inc.,  is  a  not-for-profit  oorpovatlon  (herein- 
after called  "WA")  organised  under  tlie  laws 
of  tbe  State  of  New  Tork.  WA  U  a  national 
membership  organlzaaon  compoeed  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  Vletnam-eia  veterana.  Tbe 
purpoees  for  which  WA  la  organised  Inelode 
improving  tbe  condition  at  Vlstnam-era  vat- 
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veterans. 

12.  Plaintiff  Robert  O.  Mnllar  la  suing  m 
bis  offldal  capacity  aa  ttas  Bsscntlve  Director 
of  WA.  He  Is  responsible  for  the  general 
supervision  of  aU  actlvltlea  of  WA  and  was 
tbe  lead  wltneas  te  testify  In  the  HOuae  of 
RepreeentaUvea  In  support  of  eatabllabing 
tbs  Outreach  Centers,  see  Hearings  Before 
tbe  Suboomm.  on  Medical  Facllltlea  and 
Beneflto  of  tbe  Houae  Oomm.  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  96tb  Cong..  1st  Sesa.  64-86  (1979). 
HS  is  also  suing  in  bis  personal  c^iaclty  •» 
a  Vlstnam-era  veteran. 

15.  Defendant  David  A.  Stockman  to  tbe 
Director  of  tbe  Ofllce  ot  Management  and 
Budget,  and  to  sued  aolely  in  bto  official 
capacity,  provided  for  by  81  U.ac.  f  16,  for 
falUiut  to  dtocbarge  tbe  mlntoterlal  duty  im- 
posed spsclflcany  npon  htm  by  tbs  VA  Staff- 
ing Act  to  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnto- 
tration  both  the  authority  to  employ  tbe 
personnel  for  whose  hiring  approprtotlons 
have  been  made  for  tbto  fiscal  year  and  the 
funds  for  such  employment. 

oornrr  i  <asru8AL  to  naacrri 

14.  Preceding  paragraphs  1  through  13  m- 
clualve  are  Incorporated  herein  by  reference. 

16.  Tbe  Outreach  Centers  were  established 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  under  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Health  C*n 
Amendmenta  of  1079,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-33,  i  103. 
38  UB.C.  I013A  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Vietnam-era  Veterans  Counseling  Act") . 

16.  The  VA  Stafling  Act  waa  enacted  sub- 
sequent to  the  Vietnam-era  Veterans  Coun- 
seling Act  and  provides  In  part : 

"With  respect  to  each  law  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
there  shall  be  provided  to  the  VetamW  Ad- 
minUtration  the  fimded  personnel  celling 
defined  m  subparagraph  (D)  of  tbto  para- 
graph and  tbe  funda  appropriated  therefor." 
(BmpliaBto  added.)  38  UB.C.  {6010(a)(4) 
(A). 

Tbe  term  "funded  personnel  ceUlng"  to  de- 
fined to  mean,  "with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  the  authorUatUm  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
employ  (under  tbe  appropriation  accounta 
for  medical  care,  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, and  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operation  expenses)  not  less  than 
the  number  of  employee*  for  the  employ- 
ment of  which  appropriationa  have  been 
made  for  *uch  fiscal  year."  (bnphasto 
added.)  38  UB.C.  f  6010(a)(4)(D). 

The  VA  Stafling  Act  further  provides  that 
"the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Uanagement 
end  Budget  shall,  with  respect  to  each  (law 
»«««>-«««g  approprtotlons  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration] (1)  provide  to  the  Veterans 
[aie]  Administration  for  the  fUeal  year  oon- 
eemed  such  funded  personnel  ceiling  and  the 
fund*  necessary  to  achieve  such  ceiltng.  and 
(U)  (certify]  that  |he|  has  so  provided  such 
celling  .  .  .  not  later  than  tbe  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  such  a  tow.  .  .  ." 
(bnphasto  added.)  38  U.S.C.  f  6010(a)  (4)  (B). 

17.  For  flacal  year  1981.  which  commenced 
on  October  1,  1980,  Congress  appropriated 
funda.  to  Include  funds  to  support  specified 
pcnonnel  ceilings  for  tbe  three  aoproprtotion 
accounta  set  forth  in  tbe  VA  Stafling  Act  at 
38  UJ9.C.  16010(a)(4)(D).  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agendea  Appropriation  Act,  1981,  Pub.  L. 
No.  96-636,  TlUe  n.  94  Stat.  3069  (1980) 
(hereinafter  called  the  "1981  Appropriation 
Act").  As  specified  In  the  Joint  explanatory 
statement  In  the  (Conference  Reoort  accom- 
panylnit  the  bill,  tbto  ^iproprtoUon  Included 
S6  milUon  for  170  addiUonal  staff  years  tor 
tbe  Outreach  Centers.  HJt.  Rep.  No.  1476, 
96tb  Cong..  3d  Seas.  17  (1980) . 

18.  Defendant's  predeceaaor  compiled  with 
tbe  VA  Stafling  Act  by  certifying  on  January 
18.  1981.  that  he  had  provided  to  tbe  Vet- 
eiana'  Admlnlatratlon  the  peraonnel  celHnga. 


and  tba  funda  ^ipropriated  tbsrefor,  aa  aat 
forth  In  tbe  1981  iMtproprtotlon  Act. 

19.  The  VA  Stafltaig  Act  Impoaea  a  oontmn- 
ing  obligation  on  defendant  with  respect  to 
tbe  1981  Appropriation  Act  to  provide  to  tbe 
Veterana'  Administration  tbe  "funded  per- 
sonnel celling"  and  tbe  funda  appropriated 
therefor  in  tbs  totter  enactment. 

20.  On  January  30,  1981,  the  President 
ordered  a  "strict  freese"  on  hiring  tbroogb- 
out  tbe  Bsecutlve  Branch.  Presidential  Memo- 
randum of  January  30.  1961.  46  FSd.  Bag. 
9907  (1081). 

31.  In  implementing  tlM  freeae  dasrrthed 
In  tbe  preceding  paragraph.  defSndaDt 
created  twelve  categorlea  of  eismpUoPS 
therefrom,  none  of  wlilch  expressly  Included 
tbe  bealth-care  peraonnel  to  which  tbe  VA 
Staflbig  Act  appUea.  OMB  Bulletin  No.  81-6 
16  (January  34.  1981). 

23.  Tn  addition  to  tbe  freese  ezenqttlona 
deecribed  m  the  preceding  paragr^di.  de- 
fendant created  three  grounda  tor  appeal 
for  additional  exemptions,  which  indnded 
exemptlatu  "necessary  to  assure  that  .  .  . 
appUcable  provtolona  of  tow  are  carried  ont." 
Id..  17.  Deqrite  tbto  provision  snd  tbe  re- 
qulremente  of  the  VA  Staffing  Act.  defend- 
ant refuaed  to  exempt  bealth-care  person- 
nel, auch  aa  thoee  to  be  hired  for  tbe  Out- 
reach Centers,  whoee  employment  waa  pro- 
vided for  by  the  1981  ApproprtotUm  Act. 
Letter  from  Dr.  Donald  L.  Cnstia.  ClilBt  Med- 
ical Director  ot  tlie  Veterans'  Admintatra- 
tion.  to  Plaintiff  Don  Bdwarda  (Fefamaiy  26, 
1981),  leprinted  m  127  Cong,  ttec  M87 
(March  3,  1961). 

33.  Detendantia  actlona  and  omlsslnna  set 
forth  m  tbe  two  preceding  paragr^ba  viti- 
ated tlie  compliance  with  the  VA  Stalling 
Act  acbtoved  by  detendant'a  prtirtecessor  aa 
deecribed  m  paragraph  18  hereof,  thereby 
vlototing  defendant's  continuing  obligations 
under  tbe  VA  Staflbig  Act. 

34.  Defendant's  statutory  violation  set 
forth  m  tbe  preceding  paragi^b  baa  caused 
Irreparabto  mjury  to.  among  otbem. 

(a)  certam  members  ot  tbe  Congress.  In- 
cluding certain  plaintiffs  herein,  by  nullify- 
ing their  votes  m  favor  at  the  Vietnam-era 
Veterana  Counaellng  Act,  tbe  VA  Staflbig 
Act  and  tbe  1961  Appropriation  Act.  and 

(b)  certam  Vietnam-era  veterana  and 
thoae  — ""c  to  promote  tbeir  welfare,  in- 
ciodlng  certam  ptomtlffs  herein,  by  prevent- 
ing tbe  establishment  of  additional  Outreach 
Centera  in  areaa  where  existing  Ontrsacta 
Centers  are  geographically  InarresslMe  to 
veterans  eligible  to  use  them,  and  by  pre- 
venting the  hiring  of  additional  personnel 
for  existing  Outreach  Centers  whose  exces- 
sive caseload  diminishes  tbe  quaUty  of  the 
oonneeling  services  provided  to  eligible 
veterana  wbo  uae  them. 

38.  Defendant  baa  peralsted  In  bto  statu- 
tory violation  set  forth  m  paragraph  33  here- 
of despite  tbe  formal  opinion  of  tbs  Oon^- 
troDsr  Oeneral  of  the  United  States— tbe 
oflidal  charged  by  the  VA  Stafling  Act  with 
reporting  to  the  Oongrees  bto  opinion 
whether  defendant  has  compiled  with  that 
Act,  38  UB.C.  f  6010  (4)  (B)— that  defend- 
ant's actlona  aa  aet  forth  in  paragrapha  33 
and  23  hereof  viototed  and  ccmUnue  to  vlo- 
toto  tbe  VA  Stafling  Act.  Op.  of  Oomp.  Qtn. 
B-19810a  (February  19,  1961).  rqnmtad  m 
127  Cong.  Bee.  3488  (March  8. 1961 ) . 

uuuMi  n   (FUsrusxBS  uai iisst  > 

36.  Preceding  paragrapha  1  through  35  m- 
duaive  are  mcorporated  berem  by  reference. 

37.  Following  the  aubstantlal  impound- 
ment of  funds  by  tbe  Executive  Branch  dar- 
ing the  second  administration  ot  President 
Nixon.  Oongreaa  enacted  tbe  Oongreeslonal 
Budget  and  in^Mundment  Control  Act  at 
1974.  Pub.  L.  No.  98-344.  88  Stat.  397  (codi- 
fied In  ecattered  sectiona  of  3  and  81  UB.C.) . 
Title  X  of  tbe  Act.  If  1001-1017.  81  UB.C. 
II  666(c)  (3)     and     1401-1407     (barslaartar 
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I  OoBtral  Act")  eon- 
ten  apoB  tba  ■BMUttM  Bruch  Vbm  powar. 
vttt  itiitil  «o  Um  acdla«7  ippraprlatlaii  of 
(oattiL  to  ymgom  to  Um  OongrMa  a  daf  vna 
of  ttaa  otaUcattan  or  apvulltur*  of  thoM 
dmliw  Vb»  pandmey  of  which  pro- 
~  not  IM  oWlgafrt  or 
I  bj  tiM  ■ueuttT*  Bnodi. 

Xt»  Bneuttv*  Branch  ao  pro- 
tlM  niHant  moat  truunilt  to  the 
I  %  VMlal  mawati  aattlnc  forth  the 
oC  tte  pnpoaia.  SI  UJB.C.  f  I  li(»(a) 
and  14M(a).  TIm  Praaldant  baa  rtaalgnatart 
■ad  aiiuiiiaaiil  tbadafandant  to  aiarclaa  the 
(OBfltton  of  tnnanltUnc  aaeb  facial  maa- 
awML  ana.  OMv  9a.  11416.  40  VM.  Bag. 
(1«TB).  S  attbar  Booaa  <tf  Ooncraaa 
»  laaoIntlOB  of  dlaapproval  with  r»- 
ipaet  to  aoeh  a  prapoaal,  tha  impoundmant 
(La.  tba  poatponanant  at  tha  obllgatlan  or 
of  tba  ftmda  durlac  tha  pand- 
of  tba  pmpoaal)  muat  immarttataly 
SI  UB.C.  I  l40S(b):  If  nalthar  Houm 
audi  a  raaolutton.  the  Unponnrtmant 
eontlnnaa  as  propoaad  for  tba  flacal  year  In 


as.  with  raapact  to  approprlktlona  covered 
by  tba  VA  Staflng  Act,  however,  the  power 
aat  forth  In  tba  pnoadlng  paragn4>h  to  pro- 
poaa  a  dafarral.  and  tbarafora  the  power  to 
poatpone  tha  ezpandlture  of  funds  during 
tta  pendancy,  doaa  not  exist. 

(•)  Tba  Impoundmant  Control  Act  Itaelf 
piiiiMaa  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  as 
"aupacaadlng  any  proTlston  of  laiw  which 
raqnlraa  tha  «»»ngmtin«  of  budget  authority 
or  the  """►'"If  of  outlays  thereunder."  Im- 
poondmant  Control  Act  1 1001(4).  The  VA 
Stnlling  Act  Is  sucb  a  proTlslon  of  Iftw. 

(b)  Wb«n  oonaUertng  enactment  at  the 
VA  Stalling  Act.  Congreas  had  In  mind  the 
pravUiODS  of  tba  impoundment  Control  Act. 
irtilcta  was  enacted  more  tb&n  five  years 
before  the  VA  Stalling  Act  was  enacted. 
&  Bap.  No.  1T7.  Mth  Cong.  1st  Seas.  M 
(1979). 

(c)  Tb*  VA  Staffing  Act  requires  the  de- 
fendant to  certify  th«t  be  has  provided  to 
tho  Vatarana'  Admlnlatrmtlon  the  authority 
fbr  tba  employment  of.  and  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for.  tbe  personnel  for  which  ap- 
proprlntiona  have  been  made  and  to  which 
tba  VA  Staflng  Act  appllaa.  within  thirty 
dnya  of  anaetmant  of  the  appropttatlon.  38 
UBjO.  f  S010(a)(4)(B).  This  requirement 
aarraa  tba  obJaetlTe  that  defendant  provide 
to  tba  Vetarana'  Administration  such  author- 
ity and  funda  **lmmedl*teiy  upon  the  enact- 
Bkent  at  tba  approprlatlona  act."  135  Cong. 
Bac  94SS6  (Deeembar  S.  1979). 

TlM  VA  Staflnc  Act's  stringent  timing  re- 
qnlrHnent  for  the  defendant's  certlfic»tkin 
and  tbe  omtlnuing  obligation  on  defendant 
to  maintain  the  status  to  whleh  he  ceitlfles 
are  completely  Inconsistent  with  the  power 
of  the  defendant  under  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  to  poatpone  (by  tranamlttlng 
to  tba  Cnngraaa  a  q>eclal  message  proposing 
a  dafaml)  tha  provlalon  of  such  authority 
and  funda  until  the  unspecified  time  when 
"either  Bouse  of  Congreas  paaaee  an  im- 
poandmeoA  reeolutlon  disapproving  (a|  pro- 
poaad daferral."  31  VAC.  i  1403(b). 

(d)  Tile  later  enacted  and  more  specific 
VA  fKaHhig  Act  controls  over  the  earlier  en- 
aetad.  mora  general  and  dlreeUy  conflicting 
Impoundment  Control  Act. 

ao.  Acting  purportedly  pursuant  to  his  au- 
tboctty  nndir  tbe  Impoundment  Control  Act 
aa  daacrlbid  in  paragraph  37  hereof,  defend- 
ant baa  transmitted  a  meaaage  to  the  Con- 
grato  In  vblcfa  he  piopoesa  to  defer  the  ex- 
pandttura  of  funda  for  the  employment  of 
I.aso  baaltb-eare  paraonnel  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Including  additional  stalling 
for  tbe  Ontraacta  Centers,  and  74  medical 
reaaardi  paraiainel.  for  wblcb  provision  was 
made  In  tbe  1981  Approoriatlon  Act  and  to 
wbldi  the  VA  Staffing  Act  applies.  Preaident's 
to  Oongreaa  Tlanamlttlng  Reecls- 


alona  and  Dafarrala.  Dafaml  Noa.  DSl-Oft 
and  OSl-98  (March  10.  1981).  4«  Pad.  Bag. 
18.855  (March  IS.  1981). 

30.  The  forag(dng  acUon  was  taken  by  de- 
fendant In  conjunction  with  his  withdraw- 
ing from  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  the 
authority  for  the  employment  of  those  per- 
sonnel and  his  directing  that  the  funds  for 
their  employment  be  diverted  to  offsetting 
partially  the  necessity  of  supplemental  ap- 
proprlaUons  for  defraying  tbe  applicable 
coaU  of  the  October.  1980,  federal  civilian 
pay  raise.  Praaldentlal  Meesage  to  Congress 
Tranamlttlng  Additional  Details  on  Budget 
Savings  (AprU,  1981),  17  Week.  Comp.  Pres. 
Doca.  408  (AprU  S,  1981);  Letter  from  de- 
fendant to  Congraaaman  O.  V.  Montgomery, 
Chalnnan  of  the  Houae  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  (AprU  10,  1981). 

31.  Defendant's  action  to  propose  deferrals 
aa  sat  forth  in  paragraph  38  hereof  with  re- 
spect to  aU  1,380  personnel  for  the  medical 
care  account  and  40  of  the  74  personnel  with 
reepect  to  tbe  medical  reaearch  account  Is 
not  authorized  under  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  because  of  tbe  controlling  provisions 
of  the  VA  Staffing  Act.  Since  such  action 
nevertbelees  has  been  used  by  defendant  to 
justify  avoidance  of  fulfilling  his  obligation 
under  the  VA  Staffing  Act  to  provide  tbe 
hiring  authority  and  the  funds  therefor  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  It  therefore 
constitutes  a  seocmd  and  separate  violation 
of  tbe  VA  Staffing  Act. 

33.  Paragraph  a4  Is  incorporated  harem  by 
reference. 

33.  Defendant  has  persisted  in  his  statu- 
tory violation  set  forth  In  paragraph  31  here- 
of despite  tbe  formal  repent  to  the  Congraaa 
by  the  Comptroller  General — the  official 
charged  by  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
with  reporting  to  the  Congress  whether  de- 
ferrals proposed  by  defendant  are  In  accord- 
ance wltb  existing  statutory  authority,  81 
U.S.C.  1 1404(b) — that  defendant's  deferral 
actions  as  set  forth  In  paragraph  39  hereof 
are  unauthorised  to  the  extent  that  they 
resiUt  In  a  reduction  In  the  employment  au- 
thority provided  by  tbe  1981  Appropriation 
Act.  Bept.  of  Comp.  Gen.  B-300885  (AprU  IS, 
1981). 


PlalntUia  ask  that  this  Court: 

(a)  declare  that  defendant's  faUure  ex- 
pressly to  exempt  from  the  hiring  fzeeae 
thoee  health -care  personnel  for  the  employ- 
ment of  whom  appropriations  were  made  In 
the  1081  Appropriation  Act,  to  authorlae  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  employ  such  per- 
sonnel and  to  provide  the  ftinds  neceeeary  to 
accomplish  such  employment,  violate  the 
VA  Staffing  Act: 

(b)  declare  that  tbe  defendant's  purported 
deferral  propneal  under  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  wltb  respect  to  such  personnel 
and  funds  and  the  withdrawal  of  employ- 
ment authority  based  on  such  proposal.  Is 
not  authorized  thereunder  and  vlolatea  tbe 
VA  staffing  Act: 

(c)  mandatorily  enjoin  the  defendant  to 
provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
authorisation  to  employ  those  health-care 
personnel.  Including  additional  staff  for  the 
Outreach  Centers,  and  the  funds  to  accom- 
plish such  employment,  as  set  forth  In  the 
1981  Appropriation  Act:  and 

(d)  proTlde  such  other  and  further  relief 
as  this  Court  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

JoaxFH  C.  ZnranLx, 
Omiiuel  for  PlaiiMlft. 

VB.  OntaKAi.  Aocoomtimo  Omcs, 

Wa«A<iiirton,  D.C.,  AprU  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Alam  CxAMaroiT, 
Banking  Mtnorltji  Member. 
Committee  on  Veteran*  Affairt, 

Dkab  SaifATOB  Csanston:  Together  with 
Representatives  Hammerscbmldt  and  Mont- 
gomery, you  have  requested  our  opinion  as 


to  wbetbar  tba  Dtiaetor  of  tba  Offica  of  Maa- 
agemant  and  Budget  la  cumntly  in  compli- 
ance with  aactlon  5010(a)  (4)  of  Title  88  of 
tha  United  Statea  Coda.  Tbat  aactlon  raqulraa 
tba  Olroetor  to  provide  authority  and  funda 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  to  employ 
the  number  of  peraonnal  for  whleh  tha  Oon- 
greaa haa  ^q>roprlatad  funds  under  tba  ap- 
propilaUona  "medical  care."  "medical  and 
proMbatlo  reaearch,"  and  "medical  admln- 
Istratlan  and  mlaoallanaoua  operating  ex- 
penaaa."  In  your  letter  you  Indicate  that  tba 
current  blilng  callings  for  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtlon  are  below  thoae  for  which  the 
Congraaa  haa  appropriated  funds  In  the  spe- 
dfled  aooounts. 

On  AprU  13.  1081.  we  sent  a  reedsslon  and 
Impoundment  report  to  the  Congreas  pur- 
auant  to  tha  'ftup^iiwrfmiit  control  Act  of 
1974  (OOC-81-7,  B-a0088&).  In  that  report 
we  illsi  iisawl  the  Admlnlstratlon'a  proposed 
defemOa  D81-95.  001-96.  and  1)81-07,  which 
deal  wltb  the  three  aooounU  in  queatlon. 
Tbe  report  conoludoa  with  reepect  to  these 
accoimta  on  pagaa  9  and  10: 

"In  the  flxat  two  caaes.  deferrals  D61-05 
and  D81-06  wotUd  reduce  tbe  funded  person- 
nel leveU  1J80  and  49  below  the  mandated 
leveU  esUbllahed  by  Congress.  The  level  re- 
sulting from  deferral  D81-07  stUl  would  be 
above  the  mandated  level  of  833  ***.  Conae- 
quently,  we  beUeve  that  deferrals  D81-96  and 
D81-80  are  unauthorized  to  the  extent  they 
result  In  a  reduction  In  the  personnel  levels 
below  those  "'"^**^^  by  Congraaa.  In  the 
caaa  of  D81-06,  the  entire  reduction  Is  unau- 
thorized, and  In  the  case  of  D81-06,  the  re- 
duction of  49  poaltlona  of  the  74  propoeed  by 
the  Prealdent  is  unauthorlaed.  No  similar 
problems  exists  with  regard  to  D81-07." 

In  the  report,  we  recommended  that  the 
Congress  adopt  an  Impoundment  reeolutlon 
disapproving  deferrals  D61-96  and  1)81-06. 

A  copy  of  our  report  and  encloaure.  Includ- 
ing our  February  10.  1981  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vetarana 
Affairs,  la  endoeed. 

Sincerely  youia. 

HsasT  B.  Vak  Cunrs, 
Aettng  General  Counsel. 


Co: 

or  TBB  UKzisD  Brans. 
Washinifton,  D.C.,  AprU  13.  t9U 
To  THi  PncDBirr  or  thx  Sbmaib  amd 
SrxAKSB  or  thb  Houib  or 


On  March  10,  lOSl.  tbe  Pnsldantii  alzth 
special  measage  for  flacal  year  1081  waa 
transmitted  to  the  Congraaa  pursuant  to 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  Tba 
special  m  tee  age  propoaaa  three  new  raada- 
slons  of  budget  authority  totaling  Sias.0 
million;  34  new  deferrala  totaling  $8XA 
mUUon  and  revlalona  to  five  prevloualy  re- 
ported deferrals  increasing  the  amount 
deferred  by  $876.4  million  aa  foUowa: 

viTVBAm  ABMin lai matioit 

Del -05:  Medical  Can,  3610160; 

Dei -06:  Medical  and  Proathetlc  Beaearch, 
360/10161.  361/30161,  86X0161: 

Dei-07:  Medical  Administration  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Operating  Expensee,  3610163. 

Tbe  deferral  meaaage  DOl-OS  sUtea  that 
"thU  deferral  action  reflects  a  dedalon  to 
defer  funds  for  non-direct  case  staffing  of 
1 J80  full-time  equlvaJenta  untU  the  fotirth 
quarter."  Similar  statements  are  made  In 
deferral  meesages  D81-06  and  061-07  con- 
cerning 74  and  14  full-time  eqtUvalents,  re- 
spectively. Agency  officials  told  us.  and  we 
agree,  that  these  statemenU  are  misleading 
because  they  imply  that  the  positions  wUl 
be  funded  In  the  fourth  quarter.  However, 
these  fimds  are  planned  to  help  offset  pay 
Increases  and  reduce  the  agency's  need  for 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  ConaequenUy, 
It  Is  likely  tbat  tbe  deferrals  will  result  In 


aU  or  part  of  these  poaltlona  going  un- 
funded for  tbe  raat  of  flacal  year  lOU. 

Tbaaa  dafarraU  poae  a  lacal  laaoa  wbleta 
OAO  aililiiaaiiil  in  a  latter  to  tba  CbalnBan 
of  tba  Sonata  Oominlttaa  on  Vetarana'  Af- 
fairs, dated  February  19.  19S1  (Bncloaure 
m).  We  concluded  tbat  38  VS.C.  8010(a) 
(4)  raquliea  tbe  Director  of  tbe  OSoo  of 
Management  and  Budget.  In  each  flacal  year, 
to  provide  to  tbe  Veteimna  Admlnlatratlon 
tha.fuU  funded  personnel  celling  for  which 
tbe  C?ongreaa  haa  appropriated  funds  for  the 
year  In  three  spedfled  accounts.  Consequent- 
ly, we  concluded  that  the  funds  needed  to  flU 
these  poaltlona  could  not  ba  dtfemd  or 
otberwlae  withheld  during  fiscal  year  1981 
even  on  the  baals  of  a  Oovemment-wlde 
hiring  freeae. 

DeferraU  081-05.  Dei-OS.  and  Dei-07  In- 
volv«  the  accounta  covered  by  38  UAC. 
S0l0(a)(4).  In  the  Department  of  Honalng 
and  Urban  Davelopment-Indapandant  Agan- 
dea  Appropriation  Act.  1981,  Pub.  L.  No.  96- 
534.  94  Stat.  S04S.  8060.  the  Congraaa  ^- 
propriated  ^>proxlmately  06  bUUon,  0133 
mlUlon,  and  051  mUUon,  reqiectlvely,  for 
"Medical  Care."  "Medical  and  PraatbeUc  Be- 
aearch," and  Medical  Administration  and 
Miscellaneous  Operating  Fipeiiaaa "  Tba 
oomnuttee  ivporta  accompanying  the  Act. 
when  read  with  Prealdent  Carter's  budget 
requeata.  Indicate  tba  f<dlowlng  mandated 
health-care  poeltlons  under  tbe  three  ac- 
counta: 

Medical  Care 185.048 

Medical  and  Proathetlc  Baaaareb...  4.418 
Medical  Admlnlatratlon  "*^  Mlaoal- 

laneoua  Operating  Bqtanaaa. SS3 

Medical  and  Proathetlc  Baaaareb...  4.418 
Medical  Admlnlatratlon  and  Mlaoal- 
lanaoua Operating  Bxpenaaa.. 8Sa 

>  Deferral  meaaage  061-06  atataa  tbat  185.- 
860  poaltlona  are  Involved.  The  additional  31 
poaltlona  are  funded  from  sources  other  than 
the  ivproprtatlon  Involved  here.  Because  our 
discussion  concerns  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Medical  Can  accotmt,  the 
number  of  positions  relevant  to  our  analysis 
U  185M8.  Aa  required  by  31  UB.C.  5010(a) 
(4)  (C) .  w«  reported  In  lettere  to  the  Chair- 
men of  the  HOuse  and  Senate  Appropriations 
and  Veterans'  Affaln  Committees  tbat  the 
Director  of  OUB  had  compUad  wltb  31  UB.C. 
8010(a)  (4)  by  relaaalng  at  least  tbe  required 
numbo'  of  poeltlons  to  VA.  B-lOSlOS.  PMi- 
ruary  3.  1001.  However,  the  letter  cautioned 
that  any  determination  that  the  Director 
was  In  comollance  with  the  law  would  turn 
on  the  application  of  the  ptealdential  hiring 
freeae  to  such  poaltlona. 

^  required  by  law.  the  Director  of  OMB 
oertlfled  In  letten  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Cranmlt- 
teee,  dated  January  16,  1081.  that  the  foUow- 
Ing  health  care  poaltlona  bad  been  mmum 
available: 

Medical  Can im  mr 

Medical  and  Proathetlc  Beaearch..        4.44S 
Madlcal  Adndnlstretlon  and  Mla- 
cellaneoua  Operating  Eq>enaea..  863 

Um  effect  of  the  Preaident's  deferrals 
would  be  to  reduce  the  funded  poaltlona 
from  the  levels  prevloualy  releaaad  by  OMB 
to  tbe  foUowtng  levela: 

Medical  Care 184.568 

Xadlcal  and  Proathetlc  Reaeaivb...  4,360 
Medical  Admlnlstretlon  and  Mlacel- 

laaeous  Operating  Kxpenaea. 880 

In  the  first  two  caaea,  deferrals  oei-05  and 
001-06  would  reduce  the  funded  peraimnel 
leveU  1.380  and  49  below  the  mandated  leveU 
wtabllshed  by  Congress.  The  level  resulting 
from  deferral  oei-07  stUI  would  be  above 
the  mandated  level  of  833  for  Medical  Ad- 
ministration .  .  .  br  CongrsH.  OonaeqnentiT 
we  believe  that  deferrals  oei-05  and  oei-«6 
are  unauthortzed  to  the  extent  they  result 


la  a  raduetlon  In  the  paraonnel  levels  below 
tboaa  mandated  by  Congreas.  In  the  case  of 
Dei-06.  tbe  entire  reduction  Is  unauthorized, 
and  In  tbo  case  of  Dei-eo.  the  reduction  of 
40  poaltlona  of  the  74  propoeed  by  the  Preal- 
dent la  unantbortaed.  No  slmUar  problem  ex- 
laU  wltb  regard  to  001-07. 

In  onr  February  lO.  lOSl.  decision,  we 
noted  tbat  OMB  officials  informally  advised 
ua  of  their  view  that  tbe  required  certifica- 
tion did  not  limit  application  to  these  posi- 
tions of  a  Oovemment-wlde  hiring  freeze 
and  that  a  deferral  report  would  satisfy 
tha  certification  requirement.  Subeequently, 
ffltfB  Informally  advised  us  that  section 
B010(a)(4)  Is  not  a  mandate  which  llmltt 
the  President's  authority  to  propose  a  de- 
ferral under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act. 
Our  decision  Is  to  the  contrary. 

Da  sad  on  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
tba  adoption  of  an  impoundment  resolution 
disapproving  deferrals  081-05  and  oei-06  on 
tba  baaia  that  they  are  unauthorized  under 
tbe  Impoundment  Control  Act.  This  action 
would  reqtilre  the  Administration  to  make 
the  fimds  available  to  fimd  the  poeltlons 
mandated  by  the  Congress. 

We  have  reviewed  the  sixth  q>eclal  mes- 
sage. Except  as  noted  above,  we  have  Iden- 
tified no  additional  information  tbat  would 
be  useful  to  the  Congreas  in  Its  consldera- 
tlon  of  the  Preaident's  propoeals  and  we 
baUave  tbat  the  propoeed  deferrals  are  In 
acoordance  with  existing  authority. 

MiLTOM  J.  SOOOLAS. 

Acting  ComptroUer  General. 

CoNoaaaa  or  tbx  UmriD  Statks, 

Wathtngton.  D.C.,  April  1. 1$$1. 

MkLTON  J.  SOCOLAB,  ESQUIBX. 

Acting  ComptroUer  General  of  the  Ontted 
State*,  General  Accounting  Office.  Wa*h- 
tngton,  DC 
DcAa  Ma.  SocoLAs:  We  are  writing  to  ask 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  cur- 
rently In  compliance  with  section  6010(a) 
(4)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  The  pro- 
visions of  VbaX  section  require  him  to  pro- 
vide the  Veterans'  Administration  wltb  the 
authority  to  employ  the  numben  of  per- 
sonnel for  which  Congreas  has  appn^rlated 
funds  In  the  VA's  medical  care,  medical  and 
proatbetlc  reeearch.  and  medical  administra- 
tion and  miscellaneous  operating  expenses 
aooonnta. 

Piavloualy,  in  a  letter  dated  February  19, 
lOei,  then  ComptroUer  General  Staats  con- 
cluded that  section  5010(a)(4)  "precludes 
tba  administration  from  using  the  Presi- 
dent's hiring  freeze  ...  to  reduce  oon- 
greaakmaUy  funded  VA  employment  levels  in 
thoae  aooonnta." 

On  or  about  March  10  that  freeae  was 
terminated,  and  the  VA  has  now  been  pro- 
vided with  reduced  fiscal  year  1081  ceilings 
for  the  three  accounts  involved  as  follows: 
medical  care — 183,188  Fl'BBs:  medical  and 
proathetlc  reaearch — 4354  FTBB's:  and 
MAliCX— 838  FTErs.  Each  celling  U  below 
tba  level,  as  determined  In  Mr.  Staata'  Feb- 
maiy  10  letter,  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
praprlatad  funds  in  the  account  Involved. 
Moreover.  It  clearly  appeara  from  tbe  VA's 
revlaed  F7  1083  budget  documents  tbat 
funds  appropriated  for  employment  of  the 
numbers  of  employees  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress is  now  being  applied  to  offset  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  tbe  need  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the 
October  1080  Federal  dviUan  pay  raise.  It 
would  be  most  Ironic  for  the  Administration 
to  consider  such  action  to  be  ctmsistent  with 
tbe  provisions  of  section  5010(a)  (4)  be- 
cause, as  the  legislative  history  (set  forth.  In 
part,  in  Mr.  Staats'  letter,  psges  3-3)  clearly 
shows,  it  was  precisely  that  type  of  action — 
the  divergence  of  funds  appropriated  for 
certain  numbers  of  VA  bealth-care  person- 
nel to  help  defrey  the  costs  of  the  October 


1978  dvllian  pay  ralaa    that  lad  to  the  en- 
actment of  section  5010(a)  (4) . 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  re- 
sponding to  our  request  ss  expediUotisly  aa 
possible. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) :  O.  V.  Momtoomsbt,  Chairman; 
JoHir  Paui.  HAMMBWCHMnrr,  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member:  Hotise  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affaire. 

(Signed) :  Auur  CaAjraroit,  Ranking  Mi- 
nority Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

Omcs  or  MAWAOKMairr  amb  Bonoar, 

WoMtrngtan,  DC  AprU  10, 19$1. 

Hon.  O.  V.  MONTOOMBIT, 

CKairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Again, 
US.  Home  of  Representative*,  Wathing- 
ton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Somrr:  This  is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  Febniary  34.  1981,  wltb  req>ect  to 
the  Imposition  of  tbe  hiring  freeze  on  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Medldne  and 
Surgery  (DMAS). 

Tbe  freeze  was  ordered  by  President 
R«tagan  in  his  memorandum  of  January  30. 
1981,  to  the  heads  of  executive  departmanta 
and  agendes;  that  memorandum  designated 
OMB  tbe  agency  responsible  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  freeze.  As  stated  In  tbe  im- 
plementing OMB  BuUetln  (81-6).  the  gen- 
eral authority  under  which  OMB  acted  is 
contained  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1031.  as  amended. 

The  hiring  freeze  has  now  been  lifted  atnoe 
new  personnel  rrtllngs  have  been  established 
for  executive  branch  agendes  in  the  course 
of  arriving  at  tbe  revisions  to  the  Carter 
budget  for  FT  1963  which  were  announced 
on  March  10. 

We  beUeve  that  a  temporary  hiring  freeze 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fuU-time  equiv- 
alent (FTB)  employment  certlficatton, 
since  the  sgency  would  be  able  to  use  aU 
available  staff  yean  after  the  freeze  is  lifted. 
Ftirther,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  legal 
justification  for  interpreting  the  certifica- 
tion  required  of  the  OMB  Director  as  impoa- 
ing  a  limitation  on  the  Preaident's  antbori- 
Ues  with  respect  to  a  Oovemment-wlde 
directive  of  the  nature  involved  in  this  in- 
stance. In  the  case  of  staffing  reductions. 
recenUy  proposed,  we  believe  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  and  impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  certificatlan  reqtilrement 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  deferral  report  to 
the  Congraaa  delaying  avallaUllty  of  some 
funds  appropriated  for  medical  care  staffing, 
and  used  to  paiUaUy  offset  supplemental 
funds  necessary  for  tbe  October  1.  1000,  pay 
raise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  tbat  tbe  VA  U  second 
only  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  em- 
ployment, and  Is  tbe  sixth  highest  Federal 
agency  in  expenditures,  any  overaU  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  spending  and  employment 
cannot,  equitably,  leave  the  agency  un- 
touched. We  brieve  that  the  reductions  pro- 
poeed in  the  Beagan  budget  revisions  are 
reasonable.  Thank  you  for  the  support  you 
have  given  to  Prealdent  Beagan  in  his  efforts 
to  control  Federal  spending. 
Sincerely, 

Oavm  A.  SroocMAK, 

Dirae*or.0 


•TOE  WnOTRMESS  IDKA  DV 

AMERICAN  msrroRY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ear- 
rent  issue  of  the  Idaho  Low  Review  oon- 
tains  an  ezceOent  article  by  Brock  Evans, 
oititled  "The  Wilderness  Idea  as  a  Mov- 
ing Force  in  American  Cultural  and 
PoUtical  History." 

Mr.  Evans  is  the  associate  executive 
director  <rf  the  Sierra  CHub  and  the  dl- 
rectm*  of  its  Washington  office.  This  ar- 
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ttcto  to  anwwltlTT  signlflcant  at  thto  time. 
when  the  eiiTlroninental  movement  is 
under  increasing  attack  by  an  active 
t»oiJttVp^  o<  narrow  Interest  groups  wbo 
are  atttiinr**"g  to  portray  the  supporttfs 
of  vUdemeas  values  as  seatots  far  from 
tbe  center  ol  American  political  life. 

rat  example.  John  B.  Crowell,  tbe  ad- 
mlnlstratkm's  nominee  for  Director  of 
the  Fotest  Service,  has  referred  to  those 
who  hold  such  values  as— 

A  MBkU  band  at  d«votaM  wbo  over  tbe 
jmn  pwachtd  tbalr  oauae  .  .  ■  wltta  unre- 
mitting fSTfor  and  aaal.  They  b*T«  won  an 
I  I  111  IB  numbar  of  ootiTerts  (or  reMona 
bwt  left  to  •xpUnattoo*  ot  aodologlMta, 
{wyobotaglata,  and  theologlana. 

As  Mr.  Evans'  article  eloquently  dem- 
onstrates, the  wilderness  idea  has  been 
a  moving  force  in  our  history  since  the 
founding  <rf  the  Republic.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Washington  Irving,  James  Kirk 
Paulding.  James  Fmimore  Cooper,  and 
WUUam  Cullent  Bryant,  the  wilderness 
appears  as  a  central  theme.  A  convlc- 
tk»  that  the  wlldemese  must  be  im«- 
serred  for  future  generaUons  has  also 
been  at  the  heart  of  our  poUUcaJ  sys- 
tem. It  heli>ed  to  guide  tbe  administra- 
tioos  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ot  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
of  every  President  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  fas- 
cinating article  to  my  coUeagues  and  to 
all  who  care  about  America's  magnlflcmt 
envlrocment 

The  article  follows: 

[From  16  Id»bo  Law  Bcriew  380  ( 1080) ) 
Tkb  WiUMairaBS  Idka  hb  a  Movimg  Fobck  in 

AMXaiCAJT  COLT17«AI,  AMD  POUTlCAl-  HlSTO«T 

(By  Brock  Evana*) 

Tbe  wcfd  "wlldemeM"  has.  in  ttae  last 
qqartar  ot  tbe  twentieth  century,  become  en- 
ahrlned  with  a  apedal  magic  and  aura  in 
Aokerlca.  The  term,  in  tbe  minds  ol  moat  of 
us.  erokea  mental  vutaa  of  great  Jagged 
mf^ni*f*"*  soaring  into  tbe  aky:  wUd  rivers 
ianflT^g  In  the  sun:  vast  expanaea  of  cool, 
green  forest;  and  the  laat  home  of  ttaoae  ani- 
mals which  aymboUae  our  mythology  about 
ounelTca — tbe  eagle,  the  mountain  lion  and 
the  grimy  bear. 

Tbe  word  also  eTokes  many  memorlea  of 
tbe  romantic  paat  of  the  American  Frontier: 
Kit  Caraon;  Jim  Brldger:  Lewis  and  Clark: 
tbe  Mountain  Men.  .  .  .  "WUdemeas"  Is  what 
tbe  land  waa  like  when  tbey  passed  thla  way 
for  tbe  first  time.' 

The  word  '^wudemaa•"  In  our  culture  baa 
a  distinct  political  and  legal  meaning  that  la 
unique  throughout  the  world  Ever  since  the 
paaeage  of  Tbe  Wtldemeaa  Act  in  1964.'  "WU- 
demeaa"  has  meant  apedflc  geographic  areaa. 
with  apeclflc  characterlatlcs  and  apeclfic 
boundaries  drawn  around  them  by  an  Act  of 
Oongreas.  Wilderness  with  a  small  'w'  has 
acquired  Ita  own  apeclflc  legal  meaning: 
tbose  ana*  which  meet  tbe  criteria  aet  forth 
in  Tbe  WUdemeas  Act '  (and  are  thus  "wild" 
In  tbe  commonly  understood  senae  of  the 
word)  but  are  not  legally  protected  by  atat- 
nte.  As  of  January  1.  1980.  a  total  of  19.3  mU- 
Uon  acres  (0.84%  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Alaaka)  were  part  of  the  Wlidemees 
PrsMTvatkn  System.  The  best  available  In- 
▼antorlaa  indicate  that  approximately  137.9 
million  more  acres  could  possibly  qualify 
under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  act. 

In  large  part,  tbe  special  emotional  and 
political  reverence  for  wUdemees  in  our  so- 
dsty  baa  much  to  do  with  our  history  and 


evolution  aa  a  people.  Our  three  hundred 
year  contact  with  tbe  frontier,  a  wild  and 
awesome  sort  of  frontier  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope for  over  a  thousand  years,  became  the 
single  most  powerful  factor  which  trans- 
formed ua  as  a  people  and  made  us  no  longer 
Buropeana.  Aalana  or  Africans,  but  something 
consciously  and  distinctly  different  and 
new — Americans. 

llie  theme  of  wUdemeaa.  the  theme  of  our 
relatlonahlp  with  It.  our  eflort  to  aubdue  It 
and  eventually  our  admiration  for  It.  became 
one  of  tbe  major  aources  and  Inaplratlons  of 
much  of  our  native  art  and  literature.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  while  in  England,  wrote  of  the 
benefits  of  "my  own  country"  In  his  Sketch 
Book  (1819-1830)  and  remembered  "her  val- 
leys, teaming  with  wild  fertUlty  .  .  her 
boundless  plains  .  .  .  her  trackless  forests." ' 
WlUlam  Cullen  Bryant,  In  such  poema  as 
"Tbanotopata"  (1811).  "A  Forest  Hymn" 
(1836)  and  "Tbe  Prairies"  (1833).  q>oke  of 
the  beauties  of  wild  nature,  and  suggested 
retreat  mto  wild  places  for  reassurance  and 
an  end  to  "tbe  sorrows,  crimes  and  cares"  of 
civilized  life.'  In  1873.  Bryant  edited  and 
wrote  the  Introduction  for  a  Picturesque 
America*  a  scenery  album,  one  of  the  fore- 
runners of  the  thouaanda  of  large  picture 
booka  about  the  American  wlldemaas  that 
graced  coffee  tablea  throughout  America  a 
century  later. 

NovelUU  also  responded.  As  early  aa  1818. 
James  Klrke  Paulding  in  The  Baekwoodrman 
has  bla  piotagonlst  leave  the  Hudson  VaUey 
to  "roam  in  western  wUds."^  James  Fenl- 
nM>re  Cooper,  beginning  with  The  Pioneers 
(1833).  the  first  native  American  bestseller, 
discovered  and  amplified  the  Uterary  possi- 
bilities of  wilderness  In  his  highly  popular 
Leatherstockiim  Tales*  tbat  folkxwed  In  tbe 
next  eighteen  years.  "Tbe  Leatherstocking 
stories  and  other  early  'backwoods'  novels  of 
Robert  Montgomery  Byrd.  Timothy  Flint. 
and  WlUlam  Ollmore  Simms  were  pre- 
eminently American  fiction  because  they 
bore  the  stan^>  of  the  unique  (the  wilder- 
ness)  in  the  American  environment."* 

The  poets  and  novellsta  were  not  alone. 
Artists  picked  up  the  theme.  The  first  and 
most  noteworthy  artist  of  the  period  was 
Thomas  Cole,  an  English  Immigrant  who 
settled  with  hla  family  in  the  upper  Ohio 
valley,  and  waa  so  moved  by  the  wild  forests 
of  that  region  that  he  determined  to  trans- 
late his  feelings  Into  pictures.  In  1835  be 
moved  to  New  Tork.  and  bis  early  paintings 
of  tbe  C^atsklll  Mountains.  "Mountain  Sun- 
rise". 'Xandscape  with  TreeCrunka".  and 
"View  Near  Tlconderoga"  excited  the  artistic 
community.  Cole's  writings,  as  well  as  his 
paintings,  inspired  others,  and  by  tbe  tInM  of 
his  death  in  1848,  a  whole  new  school  of 
painting  had  sprung  up.  Aabur  Durand,  wbo 
with  Cole  co-founded  the  Hudson  Blver 
School  of  painting,  directly  encouraged  an 
American  art  form  emphasizing  the  wilder- 
ness :  "Go  not  abroad  then  in  search  of  mate- 
rial for  the  exerciae  of  your  pencU,  while  tbe 
virgin  cbarma  of  our  native  land  have  claims 
on  your  deepest  affections."  >*  America's  "un- 
trodden wUds,  yet  spared  from  the  poUu- 
tlons  of  civilization,  afford  a  guarantee  for  a 
reputation  of  originality  that  you  may  else- 
where long  seek  and  find  not." " 

Other  painters  followed.  Roderick  E. 
Church,  a  student  of  Cole's,  produced  "Sun- 
set" as  a  result  of  an  1856  camping  trip  In 
the  wilds  of  northern  Maine.  Four  years 
later  he  painted  "Twilight  In  the  Wilder- 
ness", one  of  the  meet  magnificent  expres- 
sions of  the  feelings  of  sublimity,  vastneas 
and  awe  felt  by  the  past  two  generations 
of  writers,  poets,  and  painters  who  experi- 
enced the  Immensity  of  the  virgin  continent 
spread  out  before  them. 

In  tbe  latter  half  of  tbe  nineteeniJ)  cen- 


tury, a  new  gwMrmtton  of  lanrtarspe  painters 
crxissed  the  Mississippi  and  found  a  wlldar* 
neas  even  okore  mlgbtly  and  awesome.  Albert 
Blerstadt,  beginning  In  the  early  1880%, 
painted  many  famous  wild  places:  Toaemlte. 
Tellowstone.  the  Grand  Canyon.  Tbomaa 
Moran  used  huge  canvasses  and  dazallng 
colMS  to  express  his  emotions  upon  contem- 
plating tbe  immenae  American  wlldemeaa. 
Moran,  also  an  explorer  who  participated  In 
the  firat  Tellowstone  expedition  of  1871, 
painted  Wyoming's  Teton  Range,  Califor- 
nia's Sierra,  and  the  Mountains  of  tbe  Holy 
Cross  In  Colorado. 

These  literary  and  artistic  expressions  of  a 
growing  feeling,  at  least  among  tbe  Ameri- 
can intelligentsia  and  literati,  about  the 
unique  wilderness  of  their  country,  waa 
finally  given  a  philosophical  framework  In 
the  writings  of  Henry  David  Tboreau. 

On  April  33rd,  1861,  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
slight  and  stooped,  ascended  a  lecture  plat- 
form before  the  Concord  Lyceum.  "I  wlsb", 
he  began,  "to  speak  a  word  for  nature,  for 
absolute  freedom  and  wilderness".  Thoreau 
promised  his  statement  would  be  extreme  In 
an  effort  to  answer  the  numerous  champions 
of  civilization.  '"Let  me  live  where  I  wlU",  be 
declared,  "on  this  side  U  the  city,  on  that  the 
wilderness,  and  ever  I  am  leaving  the  city 
more  and  more  and  withdrawing  Into  the 
wlldernees."  Near  the  end  of  the  address  be 
concentrated  his  message  in  eight  words:  "In 
Wilderness  is  the  preservation  of  tbe  World". 

Americans  had  not  heard  tbe  like  before. 
Previous  discussion  of  the  wilderness  had 
mostly  been  in  terms  of  romantic  or  national- 
istic cliches.  Thoreau  tossed  these  aside  In  an 
effort  to  approach  the  significance  of  the 
wild  more  doaely.  In  so  doing  he  came  to 
grips  with  Issues  which  others  had  only 
faintly  discerned.  At  tbe  same  time,  be  cut 
tbe  channels  In  which  a  large  portion  of 
thought  about  wUdemess  subsequently 
flowed.-* 

It  was  thtis,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  the  concept  of  wilder- 
ness as  something  to  be  valued  and  not 
feared,  as  something  beautiful  and  sublime, 
the  ultimate  expression  of  God's  creation, 
and  perhaps  above  all,  as  tbe  one  single  fact 
about  the  new  nation  tbat  made  It  different 
and  therefore  superior  to  the  tired,  settled 
lands  of  the  old  world,  was  of  great  force 
among  the  leaders  of  American  thought  and 
culture. 

Along  with  this  growing  sentiment  ex- 
tolling the  beauty  and  value  of  wilderness 
came  an  increasing  lament  that  It  was  fast 
vanishing.  John  James  Audubon  In  his  Binfa 
o/  America  (1837-38).  traveling  through  tbe 
Ohio  Valley,  wrote  about  the  "destruction  of 
the  forest",  and  concluded  tbat  "the  greedy 
mills  told  the  sad  tale  tbat  In  a  century  the 
noble  forests  .  .  .  should  exist  no  more."" 

James  Fenlmore  Cooper  expressed  similar 
sentiments  In  The  Prairie}'  and  William  Ctil- 
len  Bryant  was  equally  pessimistic.  After  a 
visit  to  the  Great  Lakes  In  1846,  he  became 
convinced  that  soon  the  "wild  and  lonely 
woods"  would  vanish."*  Francis  Parkman.  Jr., 
a  Bostonian,  emphasized  the  key  role  of  the 
wUdemess  In  American  history  and  lamented 
the  "final  doom"  of  both  tbe  American  forest 
and  the  wild  Indian." 

A  few  began  to  advocate  specific  govern- 
mental protection  of  wUd  areas.  In  an 
article  In  Atlantic  Monthly  In  1968.  Thoreau 
defended  wilderness  and  said,  "(wlhy  should 
not  we  .  .  .  have  our  national  preserves  In 
which  the  bear  and  the  panther,  and  some 
even  of  the  hunter  race  may  still  exist,  and 
not  be  "civilized  off  the  face  of  the  earth'.— 
our  forests  .  .  not  for  Idle  sport  or  food,  but 
for  Inspiration  and  our  own  true  recrea- 
tion"? " 

In  18S9,  he  advocated  reserving  wild  areas. 
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contending  tbat  each  MsMScbusetts  town- 
ship should  have  a  p^k  or  primitive  forest 
of  600  to  1.000  acres."  An  Albany  Uwjw. 
Samuel  H.  Hammond,  took  up  the  ttenae, 
and  starting  In  the  1840's.  when  writing 
about  his  trips  to  the  Adirondack  region,  re- 
peatedly advocated  protecting  a  large  p«|t  of 
that  wild  region  to  be  "a  forest  forever* ,  m 
which  "the  old  woods  wotdd  stand  ...  al- 
ways as  God  made  them."  * 

Given  this  rising  chorus  of  artlsUc,  Uter- 
ary. and  phlloeophlcal  expression.  poUtlcal 
expression  waa  not  far  behind.  As  early  as 
IMS.  a  natural  object,  the  Arkansas  Hot 
Springs,  bad  been  set  aside  as  a  natural 
reservation.*  This  waa  foUowed  in  1864  when 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  a  law 
granting  the  federal  lands  of  Toaemlte  vaUey 
to  the  state  of  California  as  a  Park  "for  pub- 
Uo  tiae,  resort  and  recreation.""  Tbe  stage 
was  thus  set  for  the  creation  of  tbe  great  na- 
tional park  and  wlldemess  systems  as  a  final 
and  most  dramatic  expression  of  this  power- 
ful Ideal  which  had  been  nearly  a  century  In 
tbe  making. 

It  happened  In  1872.  after  a  party  of  ex- 
plorers came  back  from  an  expedition  into 
the  half -mythical  region  of  the  Tellowstone 
(In  what  Is  now  northwest  Wyoming)  bear- 
ing wonderous  tales  of  geysers  and  hot 
springs  and  streams  too  hot  to  touch  bub- 
bling through  the  trackless  forest.  Sitting 
around  a  csjnpflre  In  this  strange  wUder- 
nesa  during  the  expedition,  the  explorers  dis- 
cussed how  such  splendor  should  be  dealt 
with.  Most  wanted  to  lay  claim  to  various 
parts  of  It  for  private  speculation,  but  a 
few,  led  by  Cornelius  Hedges,  an  easterner 
serving  as  VS.  District  Attorney  in  Montana, 
advocated  instead  tbat  It  should  be  set 
aside  as  a  great  national  park.  This  Idea 
gained  support  as  It  excited  the  public 
ImaRlnatlon.  On  March  1,  1873.  President 
Ulysses  Grant  signed  an  act  designating  over 
two  million  acres  of  the  region  as  TeUow- 
stone  National  Park.  The  key  words  of  tbe 
statute  are  worth  repeating  here: 

"The  (Tellowstone)  region  Is  hereby  re- 
served and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  oc- 
cupancy or  sale  .  .  .  and  set  aside  as  a  public 
park  and  pleasurinif  ground  tor  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people  ...  (the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior)  ShaU  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion ...  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  nat- 
ural curiosities,  or  wonders  within  such  park 
In  their  natural  conditions."" 

The  emphasised  phrases  say  something 
very  Important  about  our  natural  character. 
Tbey  seems  to  crystallse  and  focus  the  nat- 
ural attitudes  about  tbe  American  wUdemess 
that  had  been  growing  and  spreading  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century.  Here,  for  tbe 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  planet,  a 
whole  people  had  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  set  aside  and  refrain  from  developinR  an 
immense  tract  of  wilderness.  More  important 
waa  a  specific  expression,  "pleasuring 
ground",  meaning  the  lands  so  set  aside 
would  give  pleasure  Just  as  tbey  were.  Just 
because  they  were.  These  lands  were  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement  railroad — 
far  more  remote  than  anything  In  Alaska  Is 
for  us  today. 

To  be  sure,  the  focal  point  of  tbe  debate 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  tbe  parte  was 
tbat  Its  hot  springs  and  geysers  would  even- 
tually become  a  great  tourist  attraction:  but 
the  wilderness  idea  was  there,  plainly  en- 
Shrined  in  law. 

The  first  test  of  whether  Congress  and  tbe 
American  peonle  were  truly  committed  to 
wlldemera  did  not  come  until  some  years 
later,  when  in  1888.  a  railroad  comoanv  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  right-of-wav  across  the 
Dark,  to  reach  a  mine.  The  areuments  used 
by  the  proponents  of  the  railroad  have  a 
familiar  rtne  today:  T  cannot  understand 
the  sentiment",  said  Reoresentatlve  Lewis 
Payson  of  Illinois,  "which  favmit  tbe  reten- 
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tUn  of  a  few  buffalos  to  tbe  developcnent  of 
iwiwing  interests  smounting  to  mUllons  of 
dollars."  >■ 

Ttie  reply,  altbotigb  In  more  fiowery  lan- 
guage than  we  are  accustomed  to,  also  has  a 
famUlar  ring  In  today's  battles  over  wUder- 
ncas.  BepreaentaUve  William  McAdoo  of  New 
Jersey  stoted:  "The  glory  of  this  territory  U 
Its  sublime  soUtude.  ClvUlzatlon  is  so  uni- 
versal that  man  can  only  see  nature  In  her 
majesty  and  primal  glory,  as  it  were.  In  these 
as  yet  virgin  regions."  McAdoo  urged  his  col- 
leagues to  "prefer  tbe  beautiful  and  more 
sublime  ...  to  heartless  mammon  and  greed 
of  capital.""  The  final  vote,  turning  down 
the  railroad's  application  for  right-of-way, 
waa  107  to  65.  Thus,  the  battle  over  the  re- 
maining American  wlldemess  bad  begun  and 
tbe  tonor  and  character  of  all  debates  to  fol- 
low on  tbe  subject  had  been  set. 

Just  tbe  year  before.  Governor  David  B.  SOI 
ot  New  Tork  State  signed  into  Uw  a  blU  es- 
tablishing "a  forest  preserve"  In  the  Adiron- 
dack mountain  region  of  715,000  acres  that 
was  to  remain  permanently  as  "wUd  forest 
lands."  »  The  wilderness  movement  was  now 
In  ftiU  swing  and  from  these  two  great  poUtl- 
cal expressions  there  poured  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing century:  the  creation  of  the  National 
Park  System  In  1916:  the  establishment  of 
the  first  wUdemeas-type  area  on  the  national 
forests  In  1904  (then  called  the  Gila  Primitive 
Area) ;  the  beginnings  of  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe  Refuge  System  In  the  1930's:  and  tbe 
creation  of  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic 
River  System  in  1968.  To  each  of  these  sys- 
tems have  been  added  mUUons  and  mllUons 
of  acres  of  the  wildest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  sublime  places  remaining  on  tbe  conti- 
nent. If  and  when  the  Alaska  reservations 
now  under  consideration  by  Congress  are 
passed,  each  of  the  systems  mentioned  wlU 
more  than  double.  President  Carter  has  al- 
ready taken  executive  actions  which.  If  left 
standing  by  Congress,  will  assure  this  result. 
It  is  an  awesome  and  outstanding  record,  but 
It  U  more  than  tbat.  It  is  a  concept  uniquely 
American,  sb^>ed  and  created  by  a  melange  of 
scientists,  philosophers,  explorers.  Uteratl, 
novelists  and  painters — sbapiBd  by  them  and 
then  given  political  force  by  tbe  representa- 
tives of  all  the  i)eople.  Prom  these  bl^lnnlngs, 
the  Idea  that  wlldlands  give  pleasure  to  hu- 
mans, that  they  are  valuable  in  and  of  them- 
selves, has  spread  and  been  exported  to  the 
whole  world.  Most  countries  now  have  Na- 
tional Park  Systems  or  something  resembling 
them.  And  so  it  seems  that  as  our  growing 
numbers  transform  the  earth  from  an  object 
which  less  and  less  resembles  its  appearance 
as  otir  ancient  home,  some  places  shall  always 
retain  their  virgin  beauty. 

This  narrative  brings  us  to  the  state  of  tbe 
wlldemess  movement  today  and  to  some  dis- 
cussion of  its  grassroots  and  political  nature. 
But  first  It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  once 
more,  becatiae  we  have  only  discussed  the 
development  of  the  wlldemess  Idea  in  our 
country,  as  If  It  were  something  quite  natu- 
ral and  easy.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true.  Be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  understand  tbe  situation 
today  we  must  understand  the  extremely 
deep  and  powerful  strain  In  our  culture  that 
existed  then  and  is  very  much  with  us  now — 
tbe  urge  to  develop  and  to  exploit  and.  con- 
comitantly, the  Idea  that  wlldemess  is  some- 
thing repugnant,  to  be  avoided,  to  be  con- 
quered. This  Ideology  Is  a  powerful  part  of 
our  national  character. 

The  beginning  of  this  attitude  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  time  of  the  first  North  American 
settlements.  WlUUm  Bradford,  stepping  off  of 
tbe  Mayflower,  expressed  his  feelings  of  con- 
tempt and  disgust  at  the  "hideous  and  deso- 
late wlldemess"  Into  which  he  was  entering." 
With  few  exceptions,  nearly  aU  the  written 
expressions  of  pioneers  or  those  who  must 
make  their  living  from  the  wlldemess.  con- 
tinue this  tradition.  Cotton  Mather  wrote  In 
1703  about  the  "difficulties  of  a  rough  and 
bsid  wUdemess"."  a  sentiment  supported  a 


btmdred  years  later  with  equal  vigor  by  the 
CblUlcotbe  Supporter.  "Looking  only  a  few 
years  through  the  vista  of  futurity,  wbat  s 
sublime  spectacle  presents  Itself!  WUdemess. 
once  the  choeen  residence  ot  aoUtode  and 
savageness.  converted  Into  populous  dtles. 
smiling  villages,  beautiful  farms  and  planta- 
tions!" » 

This  constant  strug^e  of  American  pio- 
neers engaged  in  tbe  daUy,  back-breaking 
work  of  cutting  down  the  immense  forests  of 
giant  trees  to  create  farms,  struggling  with 
tbe  vagaries  of  a  severe  climate,  and  beset 
ofton  by  attacks  from  tbe  Indians  who  re- 
sided there  and  whose  lands  they  were  dis- 
possessing, gave  rise  to  a  mlUtary  vocabulary 
when  referring  to  the  wUdemess. 

Countless  diaries,  addresses,  and  memo- 
rials of  the  frontier  represented  wUdemess 
as  an  "enemy"  which  had  to  bo  "conquered", 
"subdued"  and  "vanquished"  by  a  "pioneer 
army".  The  same  phraseology  persisted  Into 
the  present  century.  An  old  Michigan  pioneer 
recalled  bow.  as  a  youth,  be  bad  engaged  In 
a  "struggle  with  nature"  for  tbe  purpose  of 
"converting  a  wUdemeas  Into  a  rich  and 
propeixnis  clvUlzatlon."  Historians  of  the 
westward  expansion  chose  tbe  same  figmv: 
"they  conquered  tbe  wUdemess,  they  sub- 
dued the  forest,  they  reduced  tbe  land  to 
fnUtful  subjection"." 

The  work  of  this  army  of  "dvUlaers  and 
conquerors"  was,  looking  bcM:k  on  It,  incred- 
ibly efficient  and  powerfiU.  In  the  short  ^Mce 
of  leas  than  three  centuries  the  immense 
wlldemess  that  was  a  whole  continent  had 
Tftniataed  and  been  subdued.  Tbe  visions  of 
tbe  earty  writers  and  pioneers  bad  been  real- 
ised beyond  their  dreams  for  they  have  cre- 
ated tbe  mightiest  nation  on  earth,  a  land 
of  growing  dtles  and  powerful  Industries,  fed 
by  a  bounteous  agriculture  that  was  the  envy 
of  the  world.  WhUe  there  was  stUl  much 
"wUdemess"  left,  even  by  tbe  middle  of  tbe 
twentieth  century,  what  was  there  had  by 
and  large  been  reduced  to  arid  or  mountain- 
ous highlands  In  the  most  remote  and  in- 
accessible places,  by-passed  because  there 
were  few  resources  worth  exploiting. 

Nevertbelesa.  so  great  bad  been  tbe  impact 
of  three  himdred  years  of  constant  strife  and 
coiUUct  with  the  wlldemess  on  our  national 
psyche  tbat  the  rhetoric  of  the  struggle  per- 
sists strongly  even  to  this  day.  and  offers  a 
direct  contrast  to  that  whole  other  body  of 
thought  and  phUosophy.  the  feelings  and 
reverence  previously  described.  Every  public 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  creation  of  a  new 
wUdemess  area  or  national  park  In  the  past 
two  decades  U  replete  with  the  same  state- 
ments of  contempt  and  disgust  for  the  wU- 
demeas and  a  strong  expression  that  it  Is  in 
the  best  interest  of  tbe  nation  tbat  it  be 
quickly  subdued  and  developed  for  the  eco- 
nomic Ijeneflt  of  tbe  nation  The  long  and 
bitter  strugeles  of  tbe  late  1950's  and  earty 
igeO's  tbat  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Three 
Sisters  WUdemeas.  Oregon  (1957):  the  OTa- 
der  Peak  WUdemeas.  Washington  (19«0): 
the  Selwav-Bltterroot  WUdemeas.  Idaho  and 
Montana  (1963) :  and  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park.  Washington  (1968)  are  fuU  rf 
testimony  from  the  lumbermen  tbat  God  put 
those  trees  there  to  be  used,  not  wasted  In  a 
wlldemess:  that  to  "lock  up"  those  wOd. 
mountainous  tracts  would  result  ulttmatdy 
in  tbe  atrophy  of  tbe  natlonaleconomy. 
There  were  even  suggestions  during  tne 
North  Cascades  hearings  that  environment, 
alista  seeking  to  create  tbat  park  were  per- 
haps  agents  of  an  unnamed  foreign  power 
who  sought.  throuKh  the  device  of  parka  and 
wlldemess.  to  weaken  national  security. 

This  theme,  echoed  continuously  in  the 
yeara  of  public  hearinpa  around  the  co™^ 
preceedlne  the  creation  of  the  National  WU- 
demeas Preaervarion  Svatem  Act  of  1964.  con- 
tinues up  to  the  present  day  RepreaenU- 
tlves  of  neariy  every  constmctlon-oriented 
labor  union  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
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Wlilinlnii  Oragon  and  Idaho  appaarad  at 
baarlit^  oondoetad  by  tb«  F»d«rml  Powar 
CjanmlHlon  an  tba  aubjact  of  dama  In  HalU 
Csnyon  (In  BaptamlMr  of  1868)  to  argua  that 
IX  tba  dama  wara  not  built  thooaanda  of  pao- 
pto  voold  ba  out  of  work.  Power  company 
tooehnraa  pnmotlng  tha  two  dama  in  tha 
daap  gwgaa  of  Htfla  Canyon  on  the  Snake 
Blvar  rafWrad  to  tba  Snake  aa  "the  rlTer  that 
waata  to  wart",  and  daaerlbad  that  vectac- 
ular  raglon  aa  a  banan  and  Ufaleaa  place 
whan  nobody  wanta  to  go  anyhow. 

One  of  tba  moat  auodnct  azpraaalona  of 
tba  nlnetaanth  century  frontiar  phlloaophy 
manlfaatad  during  the  turbulent  year*  of 
controraray  tbat  reatilted  finally  in  the  stat- 
utory creation  of  the  (Mg.000  acre  BalU 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  In  1075, 
prohibiting  the  dama  forarer.  waa  In  the 
foUowlag  paiaonal  letter: 

*^  wonder  If  it  would  do  you  aome  good 
to  go  to  tba  Ubrary  and  read  a  Uttia  history 
ragardlBg  the  need  for  the  paaaage  of  tba 
Bomaataad  Act.  Than  study  a  Uttla  history 
regarding  how  the  West  was  settled  and  the 
rdaUoiMblp  between  homesteaders  and  the 
growth  and  dTUlsatlon  of  the  West.  Tben 
you  might  try  to  imagine  youreelf  as  one  who 
ssttled  In  the  Snake  River  area,  who  strug- 
gled with  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  to  sur- 
vive, and  who  now  finds  the  benevolent 
federal  government  telling  him  be  has  to 
sell  the  land  at  a  price  set  by  a  benevolent 
federal  government  appraiser. 

"AU  this  so  tbat  a  few  motorisU  wUl  be 
able  to  camp  amid  the  snakaa."  " 

Tbeae  powerful  emotions,  resulting  from 
deeply  felt  oonvlctlans  tbat  designations  of 
wUdemess  arsaa  and  parks  are  not  only 
somehow  dsatmetlve  of  the  national  and 
local  economlea,  but  also  are  somehow 
morally  "wrong"  persists  to  this  day.  Most 
newspapers  in  the  state  of  Alaska  have  edl- 
torlaliaed  regularly  against  efforts  by  na- 
tional conservationists  to  reserve  up  to  ISO 
million  acres  of  unallocated  federal  land  In 
thestAte.* 

The  *1aslran  legislature.  In  1979,  appro- 
priated a  total  of  aj>  "«"""»«  dollars  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  hire  the  best  lobbyists  money 
could  buy  to  oppose  the  legislation;  and  un- 
known, but  presuowbly  equally  large  sums 
hnva  been  spent  on  the  issxie  by  the  other 
traditional  opponents  of  wUdemees  legisla- 
tion— the  timber,  mining,  and  oil  Industries. 
Thus,  we  have  traced  the  evolution  and 
devalopmant  of  two  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory, yirt  equftfiy  powerful,  strains  of  our  na- 
tional character  regarding  wUdemess:  a  love 
and  reverence  for  it  and  a  desire  to  protect 
It;  and  a  dlallke  and  contempt  of  It  mani- 
fested In  an  equally  strong  desire  to  con- 
quer or  subdue  It.  It  can  be  seen  from  this 
analysis,  that  although  arguments  over 
whether  or  not  to  protect  wUdemess  are 
usuaUy  couched  In  economic  terms  by  Its 
opponents  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  benefit 
to  future  generations  by  Its  supporters,  the 
differences  are  In  essence  truly  Ideological. 
In  the  author's  experience.  It  has  bean  quite 
rate  that  any  actual  or  long-sustained  eco- 
nomic hardablp  has  ever  resulted,  even  to 
local  communities,  by  the  creation  of  wllder- 
nass  areas — generally  for  the  reason  tbat  the 
areas  so  created  are  usuaUy  only  marglnaUy 
exploitable  at  bast. 

Nowbere  m  the  lower  M  states  have  these 
values  daabed  as  promlnenUy  and  over  such 
long  periods  of  time  ss  in  the  American 
I*<>rtbwast,  the  states  of  Waahlngton.  Ore- 
gon. Idaho.  Montana,  and  Wyoming.  This  Is 
l»roh*bly  due  not  only  to  the  fact  tbat  the 
largest  blocks  of  wUdemess  to  be  found  In 
the  lower  48  states  remain  In  tbeee  states 
aa  we  enter  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  also  because  a  relaUvely  large 
proportion  of  the  local  population  has  made 
Ito  Uvlng  dlreeUy  or  Indirectly  from  the  ex- 
traction of  primary  resources,  some  of  which 
could  be  bad  from  the  remaining  wUd  lands. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


It  Is  the  author^  admittedly  blaaad  oplalon. 
that  the  wilderness  reaottroa  In  tbeee  states 
most  clearly  and  magnificently  represents 
the  classic  American  Idea  of  the  term:  huge 
mountains,  vast  expanses  of  uncut  forest, 
large  untamed  rivers,  and  that  senss  of  im- 
mense space  and  vastnsss  wbleb  stUl  per- 
mits travelers  from  elsewhere  to  expertanoe. 
recapture  or  recreate  the  sense  of  awe.  maj- 
esty, and  reverence  of  the  sublime  that 
fired  the  Imaginations  of  the  early  writers, 
explorers,  artlsta  and  scientists  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  the  concept  was  bom. 
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Perhaps  the  first  observation  to  make 
about  the  creation  of  wUdemess  areas  or  na- 
tional parks  in  the  Northwest  has  been  the 
generally  long  period  of  time,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  active  campaign  to  final  estab- 
lishment by  Congress.  The  campaign  to 
create  a  North  Cascades  National  Park  took 
eleven  years  from  Its  beginning  in  1067;  an 
equally  long  tlnw  was  taken  in  the  campaign 
to  add  the  famous  Minam  River  Valley  to 
the  Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  in  eastern  Oregon 
(1981-73).  It  took  twenty-five  years  to  save 
the  little  valley  of  French  Pete  Creek  In 
western  Oregon  from  the  time  the  campaign 
began  in  1953;  and  eight  years  to  save  Hells 
Canyon  as  a  federal  preserve  (1967-76).  Pro- 
longed struggle  over  the  Magruder  Corridor 
additions  to  the  Selway-Bitterroot  WUder- 
ness  In  Idaho  and  Montana  began  In  1963 
and  It  will  likely  not  be  resolved  until  this 
year:  ^  and  a  hoet  of  other  well-known 
places,  now  a  part  of  the  WUdemess  Sys- 
tem— Lincoln  Scapegoat,  Abearoka.  and  Mid- 
dle Fork  Flathead  In  Montana:  Sawtooth  In 
Idaho:  Alpine  Lake  In  Washington;  and 
Kalmiopsls  In  Oregon — all  have  taken  nearly 
as  long. 

Although  this  phenomenon,  of  long  strug- 
gles to  create  protected  wilderness,  is  quite 
typical  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  that  region.  Campaigns 
to  protect  the  Big  Cypress  region  of  the 
Everglades  in  Florida,  the  Big  Thicket  In 
Texas,  the  wUd  gorges  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
In  Arizona,  the  Oolden  Trout  region  of  the 
southern  Sierra  in  California,  and  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  of  northern 
Minnesota  all  have  their  own  long  history. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the  creation  of 
many  other  similar  areas  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  have  also  been  accomplished  in 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  e.g..  Con- 
garee  Swamp  National  Monument,  a  15.000 
acre  virgin  hardwood  forest  (1973-76).  In 
most  situations  Northwest  lands  are  set 
aside  only  after  many  years.  Why  is  this  so? 
The  answer  invariably  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  politics  of  wilderness  and  the  clash  be- 
tween conflicting  value  systems  which  are 
reflected  more  intensely  In  the  Northwest 
than  perhaps  anywhere  else  In  the  United 
States. 

The  essence  of  the  politics  of  the  creation 
of  wilderness  is  local — the  grassroots.  Wild- 
erness can  only  be  flnally  protected  by  the 
passage  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  a  law.  By  the 
obvious  fact  of  Its  locality,  all  wlldemeas  and 
park  Issues  are  matters  of  specific  Jurisdic- 
tional locales.  The  politics  of  wilderness  are 
therefore  quite  different  from  the  politics  of. 
say,  clvU  rights,  health  care,  or  new  weapons 
systems.  As  we  have  seen,  the  ideological  de- 
bates about  the  future  and  direction  of  wild- 
erness policy  in  this  country  are  every  bit  as 
fierce  and  intense  as  those  over  any  of  the 
subjects  mentioned  above  or  dozens  of 
others  tbat  occupy  our  national  life.  The 
big  difference  in  the  case  of  wlldemess/parks 
politics  is  that  a  new  area  can  rarely  be 
created  unless  there  is  substantial  local  sup- 
port for  it  In  the  Congressional  district,  or 
at  least  In  the  state  where  the  area  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  this  fact  alone  that  accounts  for 
the  extreme  length  of  time  necessary  to 
achieve  protection  of  wild  areas  in  the  Amer- 


ican system.  In  tba  case  of  tba  Nortb  Cas- 
cadss,  dupUcated  in  aU  other  wUdemaas 
struggles,  the  campaign  was  launched  by  a 
smaU  band  of  conservationists  facing  either 
active  antipathy  from  moat  of  the  media  and 
pttUtclans  of  tba  state  and  district  Involved, 
or  at  best,  pubUc  apathy.  In  the  case  of  Hells 
Canyon,  the  only  Issue  for  twelve  years  prior 
to  the  launching  of  the  conservationists' 
campaign  to  save  it,  had  been  which  entity, 
private  or  public,  was  going  to  buUd  the 
dams — not  whether  any  were  going  to  be 
buUt  at  all. 

Thus,  what  pubUo  and  madia  aentlment 
there  waa  had  always  baan  In  favor  of 
building  at  least  soma  dams,  and  tba  oonoapt 
of  actually  protecting  this  deepsat  gorge  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Halls  Can- 
yon, had  rarely  been  diacuaaad. 

■nie  fundamental  raqulramcnit  then  tat 
craatloa  of  a  wUdamesa  or  park  arsa  In  tba 
Otaltad  States  has  had  to  ba  the  exlstenoe  of 
a  strong  local  organisation  or  at  laaat  lead- 
ership, Ui  the  state  and  districts  involved. 
Beoauae  it  Is  also  true  that  most  wUdemess 
areas  are  to  be  found  in  relatively  remote 
regions,  often  heavUy  dependent  upon  the 
local  extractive  industry  for  the  basis  of  Its 
economy,  the  creation  of  a  political  cUmata 
in  which  the  local  Oongreesman  or  Senator 
can  feel  comfortable  in  supporting  a  wUder- 
ness  area  is  a  long  and  arduous  task.  It  is  no* 
often,  at  least  In  the  Northwest,  that  a  Sen- 
ator or  Congreesman  is  wlUlng  to  go  the 
front  on  a  crusade  as  did  Senator  Robert 
Packwood  (R-<Xt)  In  the  case  of  Hells  Can- 
yon and  Senaitor  Frank  Church  (D-ID)  In 
the  case  of  the  WUdemeas  System  Act,  In 
1964. 

It  should  be  noted  that  active  pubUc  sup- 
port by  the  Congressman  or  Repreeentatlve, 
while  desirable.  Is  not  finally  necessary  to 
the  actual  creation  of  the  area;  neutiaUty  la 
oft«i  sufficient,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  battle.  The  expression  of  neutraUty  on 
the  part  of  a  local  Congressman  will  at  least 
often  permit  the  Chairman  of  the  relevant 
subcommittee  in  the  Bouse  and  Senate  to 
conduct  hearings  on  the  area,  something 
they  would  ordlnarUy  not  do  if  they  had  re- 
ceived expreeslons  of  opposition.  The  reaeon 
of  this  intense  local  focus  is  due  to  the  great 
strength  of  the  principle  In  the  VB.  Con- 
gress of  "comity";  that  Is.  a  feeling,  often 
Teit>ally  expressed,  that  sach  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman knows  what  Is  best  for  his  or  her 
district  or  state,  and  a  Representative  from 
outside  wlU  not  Interfere  even  If  they  would 
like  to.  because  of  the  fear  that  later  on  they 
might  be  In  a  slnUlar  situation  and  desirous 
of  iH'""*^''  support  from  their  colleagues. 

This  principle  of  comity  operates  In  q>lte 
of  the  fact  that,  almost  without  exceptkm, 
the  lands  involved  are  federal  lands,  gen- 
erally parts  of  the  NaUonal  Forest  System  or 
the  public  domain  administered  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  All  the  people  of 
the  United  States  pay  taxes  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  sgendee  which  administer  the 
land,  and  often  the  actual  financial  contri- 
bution of  tbe  states  or  dlstrlcU  in  which 
the  areas  are  found  la  quite  a  bit  less.  Never- 
theless, tbe  old  principle  expressed  so  often 
during  the  rtiiglous  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  Europe:  "Cuius  reglo  elus  rellglo" 
(Whose  the  kingdom,  bis  the  rtilglon)  seems 
to  apply  In  American  wUdemeas  pollUcs.  al- 
most with  the  same  axiomatic  tendency: 
-whoee  the  dlstriot.  hU  tba  wUdemess 
poeltlon." 

This  principle  has  been  somewhat  weak- 
ened In  recent  years.  Conservationists  in  the 
heavily  populated  areas  of  western  Wsah- 
ington  and  Oregon  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing their  local  Representatives  that  even 
though  their  Congressional  districts  do  not 
extend  into  specific  wUdemess  areas,  their 
constituents  In  those  areas  are  heavy  users 
of  tbe  wilderness  areas,  and  that  therefore 
the  Congressman  ought  to  represent  the  de- 
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gam  of  ttM  eoiMfatants  to  protaet  tboM 
f adstal  |y»«<*t 

Tbls  strong  naad  to  win  tba  support  of 
the  local  Congreasman  means  that  tba  bur- 
dsn  of  aU  wUdemess  Issues  form  tb«  wj 
ouUet  based  upon  local  leadership  and  or- 
ganizations. In  the  nortb  Oaacadae.  It  was 
tbe  North  Caacadea  Conaarvatlon  CouncU; 
in  Oregon  It  waa  the  Save  French  Pete 
Creek  Committee  and  Save  tba  Iflnam,  Inc. 
The  Hells  Canyon  Ptasarvatlon  CouncU 
based  in  Idaho  Falls  waa  tba  mainstay  of 
that  effort;  the  River  of  Mo  Batum  Wilder- 
ness CoiincU  works  on  tba  Idabo  PrlmKtve 
Area;  the  Spokane  Group  of  tbe  Sierra  Club 
on  tbe  Salmo"  River  In  northwest  Wash- 
ington; the  Inland  Kmplre  Big  Game 
Council  was  the  main  force  behind  the 
uaatlop  of  tba  Wanaba-Tucamum  WU- 
demess in  1978.  Tbe  same  phenomenon 
of  local  organisations  wltb  tUs  alsgia  pur- 
pose aim,  i.e.,  the  protactlon  of  a  specific 
place.  Is  found  elsewhere  In  tbe  country; 
the  Boundsry  Wat«rs  OoaUtlon  In  Minne- 
sota, Tennessee  Cltlsens  for  WUdemess 
planning,  Arlzonans  for  Water  Without 
Waste  (Grand  Canyon),  and  tbe  Oongaiee 
Swamp  National  Pieaanre  Association  In 
South  Carolina. 

Simple  creation  of  an  organization  Is  not 
enough.  In  the  poUtlcs  of  wlldemaas,  nearly 
everything  depends  upon  tba  pressnca,  de- 
votion, dynamism  and  cbaractar  of  local 
leadership.  Because  most  disputes  take  sucb 
a  long  time  to  be  resolved.  It  Is  essential  tbat 
the  locsl  leadership  either  be  willing  to  stay 
with  the  cause  for  Its  entire  duration  or 
that  the  organization  have  a  buUt-ln  mech- 
anism for  fltirting  and  training  new  leaders. 
Reaching  out  to  buUd  larger  coaUtlons  Is 
also  an  essential  part  of  tbs  poUtlos  of  wU- 
demeas. It  Is  rare  that  a  local  organization, 
however  effective,  can  hope  to  persuade  the 
politicians  on  the  strength  of  tbelr  own 
numbers  or  tbelr  own  arguments.  Public 
opinion  polls  have  been  very  consistent, 
both  reglonaUy  and  throughout  the  United 
States,  slnoe  the  mid  1980^.  Overwhelming 
numbers  of  people  have  expressed  them- 
sslves  In  favor  of  preserving  more  wUder- 
ness." 

Thus,  successful  efforts  to  protect  wlldar- 
neas  have  nsuaUy  succeeded  In  tapping  tbls 
latent  well  spring  of  public  support  by  In- 
cluding within  their  reach  many  more  types 
and  kinds  of  organlzattons  than  simply  en- 
vironmental. Tbe  Oregon  WUdemeas  CoaU- 
tlon.  the  Alaska  Coalltton.  and  tbe  Bound- 
ary Waters  Coalition,  are  an  typical  of  tbls 
process.  Each  claims  members  from  other 
segments  of  society  such  ss  labor,  retired 
persons,  teachers  and  consumer  groups.** 

Once  the  local  organizations  have  been 
built  and  the  coaUtlona  extended,  and  once 
the  local  poutldans  are  persuaded  tbat  tbere 
is  sufficient  support  In  tbelr  own  state  or 
district  for  wilderness,  the  Issue  tben  moat 
often  moves  to  the  national  scene.  Bills  are 
prepared  and  Introduced,  often  by  tbe  local 
Repreeentatlve  or  Senator,  but  ■™»M>tlmfe  by 
others  as  weU. 

An  increasing  tendency  In  recent  years  Is 
for  the  local  Senator  or  RepresentatlTe  to 
Introduce  bills  "by  request";  tbat  la.  by  n- 
quest  of  tbe  major  opponents  or  proponents 
of  the  leglslaUon.  This  waa  the  case  for  tbe 
propoeed  Slver  of  No  Rettim  Wlldemasa  In 
central  Idaho,  where  Senator  Frank  Church 
Introduced  by  request  three  different  pro- 
posals: that  of  the  conservationists  for  2.3 
mlUlon  acres,  that  of  the  Administration  for 
3.1  million  acres,  and  that  of  the  timber  In- 
dustry for  1.8  mlUlon  acres.  This  practice 
serves  the  purpoee  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  parameters  of  the  Issue,  without  neces- 
sarily committing  the  politician  to  support- 
ing any  one  propoeal  untU  the  hearings 
have  been  held. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  creation  of  new 
wUdemeas  areas  and   parks  Is  rarely  con- 


UoTerslal  In  the  whole  Oongreas  and  votes 
an  rarely  doee,  either  on  the  floor  of  taw 
House  or  Senate.  This  Is  due  to  two  factors: 
first,  operation  of  tbe  principles  of  "comity"; 
tbat  is,  tbat  bills  rarely  reach  the  fioor  un- 
le^  the  local  Congressman  Is  at  least  neu- 
tral on  the  subject  and  therefore  other  mMn- 
hers  feel  safe  to  vote  for  it;  and  second,  the 
deeply  Ingrained  popularity  of  the  wUdemess 
idea  now  among  the  American  people,  as  the 
"wUd  Islands"  remaining  in  the  nation  be- 
come scarcer  and  scarcer  and  therefore  more 
predouB." 

Battles  over  tbe  protection  of  wUdemeas 
have  thMrefoce  been  most  intensely  fought 
In  tbe  respective  committees  which  have 
Jurisdiction;  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  and  the  Bouse  Interior 
Committee  and  their  respective  subcommit- 
tees. Because  such  committees  tend  to  be 
dominated  by  western  and  rural  interests 
which  are  proportionately  much  more  bos- 
tUe  to  the  wilderness  Idea  than  the  Oongreee 
as  a  whole,  the  votes  are  often  extremely 
close,  and  wUdemees  measures  often  pass  by 
the  margin  of  Just  one  or  two  votes.  The 
lobbying  and  pressures  brought  to  bear  to 
Inlhieaoe  such  votes  are  very  intense  and 
complex  and  are  best  left  ss  the  subject  of 
other  articles.  But  once  sgaln.  the  support, 
or  at  least  the  neutraUty,  of  the  local  Con- 
gressman, unless  tbe  issue  somehow  has  be- 
come "national"  in  the  sense  of  the  Red- 
woods, Grand  Canyon,  Alaska  or  the  Bound- 
ary Waters,  Is  absolutely  crucial. 

THX  roTuax  or  wnjuawxas  psotectidw 
We  have  traced  the  evolution  of  the  two 
distinct  and  conflicting  strains  In  owr  cul- 
ture, one  In  favor  of  protecting  the  remain- 
ing wUdemess,  and  the  other  in  favor  of  de- 
veloping it.  If  the  evidence  of  the  past 
twenty  years  of  struggle  la  any  indksation. 
the  forces  In  favor  of  protecting  It  are  clearly 
In  tbe  ascendency,  even  in  the  areas  closest 
to  wUdemess,  even  in  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  the  primary  extractive  in- 
dustries are  stUl  very  strong.  The  great  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  of  statutorily  protected 
wUdemess  over  other  forms  of  "wUdemess 
management"  is  that  once  created,  it  takes 
an  Act  of  Congress  to  change  it.  This  makes 
It  far  superior  to  notions  of  "backcountry", 
"pioneer  areas",  "scenic  areas"  or  tbe  like, 
because  each  of  these  or  other  areas  can  be 
changed  by  the  administering  agency.  Past 
experience  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
such  areas  has  revealed,  in  the  minds  of 
moat  conservaUonlsts,  a  distinct  bias  against 
giving  meaningful  and  long  term  protection 
to  areas  which  have  large  trees  desired  by 
the  timber  Industry. 

Therefore,  the  author  makes  the  prediction 
that  the  drive  to  create  more  atatutorily- 
protected  wUdemess  in  the  Northwest  and 
elsewhere  wUl  only  intensify  during  tbe 
logo's.  It  wUl  intensify  as  preseure  to  de- 
velop the  remaiiUng  roadless  parts  of  the 
country  by  clvlUzation  and  the  desires  of  the 
extractive  industries  Increase.  Areas  that 
were  once  thought  to  be  Inviolate  without 
protection  wUl  need  to  be  protected  because 
It  wlU  become  apparent  that  they  wUl  not 
exist  otherwise. 

But  In  the  end.  because  of  the  peculiar 
site-specific  nature  of  wilderness  poUtlcs, 
whether  such  areas  thoxight  to  be  threatened 
ai«  actually  protected,  will  depend  upon  the 
strength,  drive  and  determination  of  local 
granroots  leaders.  It  was  the  grassroots  of 
America  that  produced  the  long  string  of 
wUdemeas  victories  In  tbe  1960's  and  the 
1970's  and  It  te  In  this  direction  that  we 
must  look  for  future  leaders  If  more  wUdw- 
ness  is  to  be  made  safe. 

Scene:  The  living  room  of  old  CaroU  Noble, 
fourth  generaUon  Wyoming  rancher.  The 
picture  window  frames  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  great  Wind  River  mountain  range  in 
northwest  Wyoming,  great  granite  peaks 
rearing  high   above   a   long  green   train  of 


uncut  forest  aw««|i<ng  down  to  the  _ 
Noble  saya  to  me,  with  an  ache  in  bU  voea, 
"If  they  aver  cut  tboee  trsaa,  I  never  wa^ 
to  look  out  of  that  window  agnm."  HoBIa  M 
the  fight  against  propoaals  to  Oaarcot  tba 
toreets  in  1968  and  tbey  have  not  »— " 
toucbad  slnoe. 

Scene:   Mort   Brlgbam,   eawmUl 
sod  consultant,  LewlsWo,  Idabo.  The 
can  be  any  bearing  In  any  battle  over  wllder- 
oess  In  north  Idabo  in  the  past  twenty  yeara: 
Dworshak     Dam,     HeUs     Canyon,     M*!^ 
T.*.rktn,  Magruder  Oorrtdor,  River  of  Mo  Sa- 
turn. ...  Be  has  been  in  aU  of  tbam.  sacri- 
ficing time  and  money,  even  bis  career.  Ito* 
Brigham.  a  native  Uaboan.  mnam  tosttos- 
tlvely  tbe  reverence  for  the  wUd  eountry.  its 
animals,  and  Its  easentlsl  rhythms  tbsft  wet* 
first  felt  by  the  founders  of  tbe  taawtBMKit. 
Scene:  Doris  MUner,  housewife  in  HamU- 
ton.  Montana,  since  1963.  leader  In  tbe  flgbt 
to  save  the  I76fl00  acre  Magruder  Corridor, 
the  last  remaining  unprotected  large  block 
of  wUdemess.  connecttag  a  macniflflent  tai- 
panae  of  the  Idabo  Prlmlttve  Area  in  tbe 
soirth  and  the  Selway  River  WUdemaas  In 
ths  north.  Doris,  together  wltli  her  coUeagne. 
tbe   late   Guy   Brandbmg   of   Hamilton^ 
former  UJ5.  Forest  Service  supervisor,  ne* 
only  have  led  the  battle  for  tbe  Maipvder 
for  the  past  nineteen  years,  but  also  dared  to 
take  on  the  aU-powerful  timber  InduMry  to 
their  own  valley  over  excessive  dearcutt^ 
in  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest,  an_ego»t 
which  led  to  substantial  reforms  m  Woees* 
Service  practices  nationally. 

Scene:  Ray  Kreaeck,  fireman,  Spokane. 
Washington.  Ray's  favorite  place  to  bunt  Is 
in  the  wild  valley  of  tbe  SaUoo  River,  tucked 
away  In  tbe  northeaat  comer  of  Washington. 
between  British  ColumbU  and  Idabo.  When 
he  learns,  in  early  1968.  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice pUns  to  log  It.  Ray  devotes  the  next  two 
years  of  his  life  orgsnizlng  conaervattonlats 
and  media  in  his  city,  deluging  tbe  Forest 
Service  with  thousands  of  letters  and  ptl- 
tloos  arousing  tbe  people  in  that  conaerva- 
tlve  region  ss  never  before.  The  Salmo  be- 
comes "Spokane's  own  wUdemeas"  and  la 
now  marked  by  tbe  Forest  Sarrtoe  for 
protection. 

Tbeee  scenes  could  toe  dupUcated  countlaae 
other  times,  not  only  throughout  the  North- 
west  but  around  the  entire  country,  over 
the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  because  <rf  P«»l« 
like  this,  tMtllnary  Americans,  who  cared  for 
the  land  and  were  wlUIng  to  fight  t<x». 
that  parks  and  wUdemess  exist  today  In  tbls 
country.  It  is  essential  to  understand  tbs* 
in  the  over  one  himdred  years  since  our 
nation  began  to  set  aside  wUd  •«>— Jl«»  • 
protected  state,  not  one  place,  not  one  river, 
one  parte  or  one  wUdemeas  has  ev«r  been 
made  safe— except  tbat  some  people,  often 
a  small  band  or  even  Just  one  Uidlvldmil. 
loved  it  and  cared  enough  to  •*«>*  "P^*** 
fight  for  It.  loved  it  and  cared  enouj^  for  it 
to  organize,  to  aaorlflce  tbelr  personal  lives 
and  careers,  if  neceasary,  and  even  *<»J*** 
phyrtcal  abuse.  It  is  the  devotion,  pasrton 
and  courage  ol  theee  unknown  and  unsung 
individuals  across  the  nation  tba*  is  tbs 
genius  of  the  wUdemees  movement  In  Amer- 
ica. Such  people  are  the  direct  heirs  of 
Thoreau  and  WlUlam  Cullen  Bryant,  of  John 
James  Audubon  and  Prank  Cole,  and  of  aU 
the  others  who  lamented  the  passage  of  itat 
once  great  America  wilderness  and  reeolved 
to  do  something  about  it  The  gra«rooU  of 
America  have  done  something  about  it.  and 
as  wilderness  continues  to  vanish,  the  auttior 
ventures  to  predict  that  much  more  win  l>e 
done  to  rescue  what  Is  left  whUe  tbere  U 
StUl  time,  in  tbe  I980's. 

rOOTWOTBS 

•  B-A.  1950.  Princeton  University;  J-D-- 
1963.  University  of  Michigan.  Private  L^ 
PracUce.  Seattle.  Washington.  l»w-^- 
Northwest  Field  Representative.  Siena  Club. 
1967-1973:  Director  of  Washington  omce  or 
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tb»  atmtm  atab,  l91S-19aO:  AmkhOmU  Kmcu- 
Uw  Ometar  at  tb*  Stam  Club,  1980. 

>  mnw  Um  pMM««  of  tb*  WlldMni  Aet 
of  19M.  niimiMi  bM  raoocnlaad  tb»t  muky 
oUmt  tTpw  of  UM*  quaUfy  m  "wlldttiMM" 
and  bft««  «lao  boan  addMl  to  tb«  sTStMii — In- 
ctudtng  MmtbuMt  dwif.  •outbom  bayous, 
kod  bwcbw.  mutwwt 
•T«n  *  3,000  kcra  swamp  In 
(QrMt  Swamp) . 

•It  UA.O.  II  llSl-liae  (1876). 

*1«  UA.C.  i  1131(c)  dsOiMS  wUd«m«as  ss 
WD  sna  tn  contrast  to  tboas  araas  wbara  man 
and  bis  own  works  rtnmlnaf  tbs  landscapa, 
is  baiatoy  rsfngiilssrt  as  an  arsa  wbara  tbe 
•artb  and  its  community  of  Ufa  an  untram- 
amimA  by  own.  wbare  man  bimaalf  Is  a  vis- 
itor wbo  doas  not  ranaln.  An  area  of  wlldar- 
nsas  is  furtb«  dallnad  to  maan  in  tbls  Act 
an  aiaa  of  undavalopad  fadsral  land  latatn- 
ln(  Its  pilmaval  cbaractar  and  influanca. 
wltbout  parmanant  improvamants  or  buman 
babttatlon.  wblcb  U  protactad  and  managad 
so  as  to  praaarva  its  natural  conditions  and 
wbleb  (1)  ganaraUy  appaaia  to  bava  baan 
affaetad  primarily  unnotlcaabla;  (2)  has  out- 
standing opportunltlaa  for  aoUtuda  or  a 
prlmlttva  and  unconflnnad  typa  of  racraa- 
tton:  (S)  bas  at  Isast  S.OOO  acres  of  land  or  U 
of  anfllelent  slae  as  to  make  practicable  Its 
piesaiisllou  and  use  In  an  unimpaired  con- 
dttlaa;  and  (4)  also  onn tains  ecological,  geo- 
logieal  or  otbar  features  of  sdentlflc,  educa- 
tional, scenic  or  blstortcal  value. 

♦ni.swsaa  Nash;  Wiuiaaitias  awb  tbs 
Ainaicaw  llxm  73  (rev.  ed.  1973),  quoting 
/torn  WASHnraroir  lavnto.  The  Sxxicb  Book 
a  (Oaosary  Crayon  ed.  1880) . 

■/4.  at  74.   75,  qvatimt  from  I   WnxuM 

CUIXm     BSTAMT.     TBS     POCTSCAI.     WOKXS     OF 

WnxiAX  CDLLm  Bbtawt  19  (Parka  Godwin 
ed.  188S). 

•/d.  at  75,  TtjtThng  to  I  WnxiAic  CrnxsN 
BaTAMT.  PKTUBSsaos  AiuaiCA  ( 1873) . 

'  Id.  at  75,  quoting  from  Jamss  Kisks 
Pauuuwo,  tbs  B«cxwooDaiCAjr  7   (1808). 

•id.  at  TB,  n/«rring  to  Jajos  Pxximobs 
OoovBi.  TBI  PionHW  (Uobawk  ed.  1013): 
and  Jambs  D.  Hast,  tks  Populab  Book:  A 
Rbtobt  or  Amoka's  I^itbatubs  Ta«r  80-83 
(1981). 

•id.  at  78  quottmg  from  Ashtts  Dubams. 
Lama  om  LAWDSCArB  PAnrmts:  Lkttbs  II 
IB  CkATOB  I  34-88  (1855). 

»/d.atas. 

ofd. 

"_/<■  utM.  quoting  from  TmamtAV.  "Wauc- 
DM"  nr  KiuuHJuifs,  tbb  Wbitimgs  or  Rbmbt 
Davm  TBoasAt;  0.  351.  367.  376  (RiTerslde  ed. 
1888). 

o/d.  at  07.  quottmg  from  Jobx  Jabbs  Av- 
■WBosr,  DauMBATiOKs  or  Ambbkan  Scbnbbt 
AB»  CHAascna  4.  9,  10  (Ptands  Hobart  HCr- 
rlck  ed.  IBM). 

'•'anas  Ptomtoaa  Ooom.  Tbb  PBAnn 
(Btntiiart  ed.  i950). 

"WtaxiAM  CULLBB  Bbtabt,  LrmBs  or  A 
T^vnaa:  oa  Notbs  or  Thimcs  Skbm  in  Bu- 
Bora  ABD  Ambbita  303  (1850). 

"BoaaaicK  Hasb.  WnjiBBWBas  *iti>  thb 
AifOWiW  MDn  100  (rerised  ed.  1073)  refer- 
rtrngiorMSMcm Pabbxam.  Tbb Obboob  tbail: 
WaawiHia  or  Pbajbib  abo  Bockt  Mountaik 
Lira  Til.  vlll  (1873). 

'M.  at  loa  quoting  from  Tbobbatt.  Main 
'      nr    KujuBaiuMB.    thb    WBrriKcs    or 
^mar  Davd  TiMaBAxr  3.  308  (RlTcralde  ed. 

"Tbobbav.  Tbb  Joobbal  or  HairaT  David 
TmtWKAV.  13,887  (TOrrey  and  Allen  ed.  1906» 

"Ro^myK  Nasb.  Wtubbbbss  abd  tbb 
AiOMCMT  MntD  104  rrerlaed  ed.  1«»73).  owrt- 
tn0  from  Baititbi.  HAmioifn.  Huwiiiim  abs 
Abvuiiubbs  IB  tbb  Nobtrbbb  WrwiM  83 
'1888). 

"M.  at  lOS.  referring  to  Jobb  ISa.  Oob 
Hatknvai.  Pabb  Pourr:  A  Cbitkui.  RiwraaT 
IS  (1881). 


a  An  Aet  authortalng  a  Onnt  to  tbe  State 
of  California  of  tbe  "Yo-Semlte  Vallay"  and 
of  tbe  Land  Embracing  the  "B<arlpoaa  Big 
Tree  Orora".  13  STAT.  336  (1804) . 

"  An  Act  to  set  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land 
lying  near  tbe  bead  waters  of  tbe  Tellowstone 
airar  as  a  public  Park.,  17  STAT.  33  (1873) 
(empbasls  added). 

»84  COBO.  Bac.  160  (1886). 

>•  Id.  at  153-164. 

>  1886  N.Y.  Laws  338.  Page  483. 

*•  (30)  WnjjAM  BBADroBo,  Or  Pltmootb 
Plabtatiob,  1830  1847  83  (Samuel  KUot 
Morlson  ed.  1953) . 

"I  CoTTOB  Matbbi,  Maobaua  Cbbxstx 
AXBBXCABA  77  (185S;  original  edition.  1703). 

*■  OHnuooraa  Burruaisa  (Oblo,  1817) . 

"RoosaKK  Nasb,  WtuasBaaa  abd  tbb 
Ambbkab  MnfD  37  (rar.  ed.  19TO),  quoting 
from  Cutcheon.  Log  CaMn  Times  oiid  Log 
CaWa  People,  Micrioam  Piobbbb  HBroaKAL 
SodBTT  Cou,acTioMs  30,  Oil  (1901):  and 
quoting  Ommam  Cast  Boolbstob,  Odb  Piaar 
Cbbtubt  355  (1905). 

"  Peraonal  letter.  December  0,  1973.  from 
S.  J.  "Judge"  Parrls,  Bntarprlse,  Oregon,  to 
tbe  autbor.  "Judge"  Parrls  was  perhaps  tbe 
leading  Oregon  exponent  of  large  dams  in 
Hells  Canyon  during  tbe  years  1967-75.  Tbe 
land  purchase  Issue  to  which  he  refers  was 
the  effort  by  the  U.S.  Porest  Service  to  pur- 
chase several  Inholdlnga  Inside  the  Canyon 
owned  by  local  ranchers  who  were  attempting 
to  subdivide  and  sell  the  land  to  specula- 
tors and  developers  from  Ttaas  and  other 
states. 

"Under  the  terms  of  tbe  Alaska  Native 
Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1071.  Alaska  na- 
ttraa  raoalva  tba  rlgbt  to  salaet  44  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  most  economically  produc- 
tive lands  In  the  state  for  their  private  use: 
tbe  state  of  Alaska  was  confirmed  In  its  right 
to  select  a  total  of  IDS  million  acres,  again 
of  the  best  lands,  for  Its  'I'tirrrtal  and  poten- 
tial sale.  Tbe  overwhelming  acreage  of  the 
land  sought  by  oonservatloiilsts  for  national 
reeerves  cooms  from  tbe  remaining  acreage  of 
lands  still  remaining  in  federal  ownership 
after  tbe  flist  two  parties  bare  made  their 
choices. 

a  Since  tbls  artlela  waa  wrtttan.  PnbUc 
Law  06-313.  creating  a  3.3  ■milium  aci«  Blvar 
of  No  Return  WUdaraeas  in  central  Idaho,  wm 
passed  Into  law.  One  provision  of  tbe  statute 
sdded  100.000  acres  of  the  Ma^vdar  Oorrt- 
dor  to  tbe  Selway-Blttarroot  Wlldemeas  Ai«a. 

"Poll  of  tbe  American  Porest  Institute 
(published  September  1977)  where  63%  of 
Americans  asked,  reeponded  that  they  would 
prefer  to  see  no  mora  trees  cut  on  tba  i»- 
tlonal  forests  If  they  bad  a  eboloe. 

"Minority  group  repreaentatlvaa  In  Inner 
dues  have  also  often  teetlfled  In  favor  of 
wUdemees.  often  to  the  surprise  of  those  not 
famUlar  with  tbe  broad  support  of  wilder- 
ness In  the  American  political  system.  e.g.. 
testimony  of  numerous  Inner  city  community 
aaaocUtlons  In  Seattle  In  favor  of  iiIIiIiiiium 
at  bearings  conducted  by  the  Porsat  Service 
In  1971-73:  a  raeolutlon  pssanfl  at  tba  na- 
tional convention  of  tbe  NAACP  In  St.  Louis 
In  1077  supporting  tbe  efforts  of  the  Sierra 
Club  for  wlldemeas  preservation.  In  fact,  tbe 
voUng  record  of  tba  Black  Caucus  In  favor 
of  wlldemeas  protection  Is  one  of  tbe  beat  of 
any  block  In  tbe  Oongrees. 

"The  few  escepttoos  point  out  tba  rule. 
Tbe  key  vote  on  tbe  Botmdary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  legislation  (Minnesota)  occurred  on  tbe 
House  floor  in  June.  1978.  between  tbe  dif- 
fering propoeals  of  tbe  local  Oongreasman. 
Rep.  Obarstar  (D-MN).  and  the  House  m- 
terkjr  Oommlttee.  led  by  Rep.  Phillip  Bur- 
ton (D-CA).  The  Burton  version  won  by 
over  one  bunAwd  votes,  which  h  cloee  for 
such  issues.  Intereetlnaily.  tbls  was  tbe  first 
time  In  recent  wlldemees  political  history 
that  tbe  Congress  voted  to  craata  a  wiUtemsas 


area  over  the  oppoattten  of  tba  loeal  Oon- 
giiasmsn  wbo  waa  of  tbe  majority  party. 
Succeeslve  votes  on  the  creatlan  of  wlldar- 
nees  snd  parks  in  Alaska  on  tba  Ilousa  floor 
In  May  1978.  and  tlay  1979  botb  paaaad  by 
heavy  majoriues.  The  Wlldamaas  Act  ItsaU 
passed  on  floor  of  tba  House  with  only  one 
rlisaantlng  vote. 


UJB.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Piresident,  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  •coordlng  to  the 
latest  n.S.  Census  Bureau  aiH>TOxinui- 
UoDs,  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  on  AprU  1,  1981.  was  228.735.717. 
This  represents  an  Increase  of  139.145 
since  March  1,  1981.  During  the  past 
month  we  have  added  enough  people  to 
our  pcHMilatioci  to  more  than  fill  the  city 
of  Raleigh.  N.C. 

The  final  count  of  the  1980  census  was 
S  million  more  than  what  was  antici- 
pated. This  means  there  were  4  mllUon 
mart  people  In  the  United  States  in  April 
1980  than  the  census  figures  indicated. 
Therefore,  any  comparison  between  the 
April  1.  1981,  figures  and  the  April  1, 
1980,  figures  would  be  meaningless  at 
this  time.  I  should  be  able  to  resume  the 
yearly  comparison  within  6  months.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LORENZO  GOODWIN 
SMITH 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  H  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  time  to  honor 
those  Americans  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  this  country,  llieir 
sacrifice  is  one  that  touches  us  all. 

On  April  19, 1945.  2d  Lt.  Lorenzo  Good- 
win Smith  gave  his  life  while  coplloting 
an  American  B-17  over  CTzechoslovakla. 
This  past  Easter  Sunday  marked  the  36th 
anniversary  of  his  death. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  the  son  and  family  of  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  the  Senate's  recognition  of 
his  ultimate  sacrifice.  We  must  not  forget 
that  the  price  of  freedom  is  great.* 


WATER  WONDERLAND 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
State  that  has  the  most  fresh  water  re- 
sources of  any  of  the  United  States,  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  wwld.  A  State 
with  the  longest  coastline,  countless 
lakes,  truly  the  Water  Wcmderland. 

But  I  am  also  proud  of  another  Michi- 
gan resource,  the  goodness  and  generos- 
ity of  our  people.  The  combination  of 
these  two  resources  will  soon  benefit 
Michigan's  retarded  children. 

Three  Michigan  men — Jerry  Harris,  a 
member  of  the  planning  council  for  the 
1981  United  Nations'  Year  of  the  Dis- 
abled Persons:  Donald  E.  Large  and  Har- 
lan Moore — have  written  a  lov^  song  to 
sing  the  praises  of  our  State.  The  Detroit 
Edison  Glee  Club  has  recorded  this 
song,  and  royalties  from  record  sales  will 
go  toward  hoping  retarded  children 
through  the  International  Order  of- the 
Alhambra,  Barcelona  Caravan  No.  143 
of  Dearborn,  Ifich. 

The  value  of  Michigan's  fresh  water 
resources  are  already  recognised  In  oar 
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successful  asrlculture.  tourlam — ^inchid- 
ing  fishing — also  In  shipping  on  tbe 
Great  Lakes.  I  call  attention  to  this 
other  great  resouree  and  praise  the 
efforts  of  all  those  involved. 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  PENN  gTTMRT.F 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Robert  Penn  KemUe  last  Feb- 
ruary has  deprived  Massachusetts  of  an 
outstanding  physician  and  psychiatrist, 
an  outstandtoig  expert  and  practitioner 
in  the  field  of  public  mental  health,  and 
an  outstanding  human  being. 

Shortly  after  his  death.  Dr.  Kemble's 
son,  Penn,  deUvered  an  eloquent  eulogy 
to  his  father  at  a  memorial  service  in  the 
Mount  Holyoke  C^ollege  Chapel.  The 
eulogy  is  an  impressive  tribute  to  Dr. 
Kemble's  life  and  work,  and  I  ask  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

ROSBBT  PBBM  KBBIH.B,  A  KUXiOaT  (Dblivbbbd 
ST  HB  SOK  Pbbb  Kbmbu) 

I  want  to  thank  aU  of  you,  <»  behalf  of 
my  mother  and  our  family,  for  the  lUndness 
and  affection  you  showed  my  father  during 
his  life,  and  for  that  you  have  shown  us  since 
his  death. 

A  son,  or  daughter,  must  always  see  bis 
father  tn  an  unusual  and  compUcated  light. 
But  Robert  Pann  Kemble  was,  as  even  thoee 
wbo  hsd  but  a  modeat  acquaintance  with 
htm  quickly  recognized,  an  unusual  and 
complicated  man. 

He  was  bom  In  1006  in  Mount  Carmel, 
Pennsylvania,  a  small  but  colorful  coal- 
mining town  in  esstem  Pennsylvania,  tbe 
son  of  a  newspaperman  and  a  nurse.  He  went 
on  to  prestigious  schools:  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  the  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege  in  Pbll- 
adelphla.  Tet  throughout  his  life  anything 
which  suggested  social  pretension  made  him 
uncomfortable. 

As  did  money.  While  be  could  question 
prospective  employers  Inquisitively  about 
any  limits  on  his  authority  to  practice  his 
profession  as  he  saw  fit.  mother  sometimes 
worried  that  be  wuuld  come  home  wltbout 
having  remembered  to  ask  tbam  about  tbe 
salary. 

When  coal  was  Ung,  music  and  the  theatre 
flourished  In  the  mining  towns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. My  father  had  a  fine  iMrttone  voice, 
and  first  prepared  for  a  career  In  music — 
even  the  opera.  (Thoee  of  you  who  knew  him 
In  later  life  may  have  found  him  spare  with 
words  and  modest  in  manner,  but  he  could 
still  upstage  them  when  be  occasionally 
Joined  the  musical  productions  of  tbe  Mount 
Holyoke  Laboratory  Theatre.  My  brother 
Orover  has  come  Into  that  Inheritance.) 

A  fine  voice,  he  often  Jokingly  explained  to 
us.  Is  not  a  great  voice.  Disappointed  in 
music,  he  turned  to  medicine,  and,  in  time, 
the  specialty  of  psychiatry. 

Although  bis  training  was  in  the  liberal 
arts.  In  medicine — even  in  psychiatry — he 
firmly  Insisted  on  tbe  virtues  of  the  scientific 
method.  His  life  membership  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  his  proudest  professional  afllliatlon,  and 
be  waa  a  devoted  rsader  of  Selenoe  maga- 
zine. 

He  felt  strongly  that  tbe  practice  of  psychi- 
atry rested  on  an  Insuffldently  sdentlflc 
foundation:  too  much  of  Its  energies  were 
spent  on  grand,  imaginative  theories,  too  lit- 
tle on  careful  ot>servatlon  and  empirical  test- 
ing. ThU  Judgment  led  him  to  an  early  Inter- 
est In  data  processtng  and  to  work  in  devising 
simplified  and  exact  systems  for  keeping  psy- 
chiatric records.  This  desire  to  "expand  tba 


universe  of  daU"  led  him  to  become  a  found- 
er ot  the  organlsaUon,  PsycbUtrlc  Ou^- 
tlent  Clinics  of  America. 

But  his  commitment  to  tbe  methods  of 
science  did  not  mean  that  he  was  cold  or 
deterministic  in  his  work  with  patients. 
Qtilte  tbe  opposite  He  shared  Albert  Bin- 
stein's  view  that  mystery  is  the  source  of  all 
true  science. 

Tbe  greatest  satisfaction  he  could  get  in 
bis  work  was  in  finding  some  way  to  strike 
a  spark  of  humor,  clarity  or  will  in  a  deeply 
troubled  patient.  He  Insisted  that  all  those 
whom  we  think  of  as  "disturbed"  retain  some 
crucial  measure  of  a  free,  creative  and  re- 
sponsible buman  nature— and  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  psychiatry  is  to  seek  this  out  and 
to  encourage  it. 

In  a  gentle  polemic  which  appeared  in  the 
quarterly  Journal  of  the  Otto  Rank  Associ- 
ation In  the  Summer  of  1974  he  described  his 
view  of  psychiatry  as  one  which 

**.  .  .  offers  more  optimism,  more  hope 
that  a  soul  can  rise  above  his  wounds  and 
let  them  heal.  For  tt  gives  a  place  to  free 
choice,  nay  more,  clarifies  for  the  patient 
where  those  choices  lie  when  he  has  been 
blind  to  them.  Here  Is  a  sharp  contrast  with 
the  dogma  of  determinism,  which  sees  free- 
dom of  choice  as  mere  illusion." 

Most  of  bis  life's  work  was  in  public  men- 
tal health — ^In  Army  hospitals  during  tbe 
war:  then  In  a  host  of  clinics  near  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania;  then  at  the  Morris  County 
Guidance  Clinic  In  New  Jersey:  and  finally 
bMe  at  tbe  Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
In  Northampton.  (He  loved  the  staff  and  the 
girls  at  liount  Holyoke.  but  people  here,  you 
may  be  reassured  to  know.  Just  weren't  sick 
enough  for  him.) 

At  tbe  public  institutions  you  got  tbe  herd 
cases:  the  helpless,  the  dangerous,  tbe  lost 
and  the  bewildered.  These,  one  often  sus- 
pected, were  his  favorite  people,  and  because 
of  his  naive,  direct  and  obviously  interested 
^iproach  to  them,  they  too  seem  to  have 
liked  him. 

It  is  bard,  when  reflecting  on  my  father's 
work,  to  comprehend  the  nndisftriminatlng 
virulence  with  which  pubUc  qsendlng  and 
government  Itself  are  opposed  by  some  today. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  public  sector.  But  cer- 
tainly not  because  that  was  where  a  weU- 
tratned  psychiatrist  could  best  find  flnancial 
reward.  Batber  it  was  because  tbe  pubUc 
institutions  were  the  places  where  there  was 
serious  work  to  be  done. 

But  he  also  imew  very  weU  how  mindless 
and  annoying  pubUc  bureaucracy  could 
sometimes  be.  Indeed  in  these  last  years,  free 
from  any  concern  about  where  his  career 
ml^t  be  going,  be  found  an  impish  delight 
In  raststlng  the  bureaucracy  at  tbe  V.A. 
Fighting  the  "red  tapeworm",  as  he  called  it. 

Last  Christmas,  when  we  all  assembled  in 
South  Hadley,  he  gleeftiUy  reported  on  bis 
Utest  exploit.  (It's  a  story  that  also  gives 
something  of  the  earthy  coal-coimtry  spirit 
that  be  liked  to  bring  to  situations  which 
might  otherwise  grow  too  solemn.) 

He  bad,  ss  I  recaU  It.  Just  assigned  a 
patient  to  work  on  tbe  hospital  farm.  But 
tbe  man  was  kept  dangling  by  bureaucrats 
wbo  «'«-««*^«<  that  at  least  three  doctcHs  cer- 
tify that  tbe  patient  had  received  a  tetanus 
shot,  or  that  tbe  exact  location  of  the  shot 
be  marked  in  green — or  some  other  exces- 
sive and  professionally  insulting  bureaucratic 
trlvlaUty  be  paid  its  bomage. 

FInaUy,  be  told  us,  be  oompleted  the  sped- 
fled  routine,  and  dispatched  tbe  man  and 
bis  pliers  to  tbe  hospital  farm.  On  the  papers 
he  aM>ended  this  comment: 

*T  «•»"  understand  your  concern  about  the 
tetanus  shot,  as  be  Is  sure  to  be  woriclng 
around  a  lot  <tf  horse  manure  over  there. " 

Finally,  not  least,  he  was  an  affectionate 
husband  ^"H  »  steadfast,  devoted  father.  He 


met  my  mother  Luella  North  wbUe  she 
in  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
and.  one  gathers,  foimd  her  Mt.  Holyoke  ways 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  Main  Line  debu- 
tante manner.  There  are  four  at  us  chUdren. 
and  now  two  grandchildren  in  whom  he  took 
great  satlsfsction.  But  the  Kemble  and  tbe 
North  families — and  several  others  wha  In 
conventional  vrays  or  not.  have  Joined  us — 
make  up  an  extended  clan  that  some  might 
mistakenly  caU  old-fashioned. 

He  was,  as  a  father,  never  tbe  chummy 
sort.  To  an  outsider,  be  might  even  have 
seemed  distant,  or  detached.  But  each  of  us 
knew  that  be  foUowed  what  we  did  with  a 
keen  interest,  and  that  he  would  be  close 
by  If  ever  we  needed  help.  Hk  always  let  us 
choosff  otir  own  ways,  and  such  freedoot 
could  sometimes  be  trying— on  botb  sides. 
But  whatever  any  <rf  us  did.  we  knew  be  ex- 
pected us  to  do  it  weU — according  to  bis  own 
example. 

Last  Friday  mnmin^^  on  bis  way  to  bis  job. 
be  was  suddenly  stricken  by  a  heart  attack. 
It  was  a  possibUity  he  weU  tmderstood.  His 
life  hsd  been  a  fuU  one.  He  could  perbi^M 
have  stretched  it  out  a  bit  if  be  had  been 
more  timid.  But  be  gladly  had  continued 
working. 

He  died  quickly;  there  was  no  red  tape. 

WbUe  tboee  of  us  in  tbe  family  are  sad- 
dened by  bis  death,  I  know  that  all  of  us 
would  hope  that  this  meeting  would  Include 
in  a  ^>irit  of  gratitude  for  what  he  gave  us 
aU,  and  pride  in  what  he  was. 

Thank  yon  alL# 


OBJJER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  will  have  a  series  of  house- 
keeping matters  to  attend  to.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  resolution  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senate  from 
Arkansas  on  behalf  of  another  Senator. 

Before  we  turn  to  that  detail  may  I 
say  that  it  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  today  or  early  this 
week. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Budget 
Cmmnlttee  is  meeting  I  bdleve  on  to- 
morrow afternoon  to  consider  the  form 
of  a  budget  resolution,  it  is.  therefore, 
not  possible  to  reach  that  measure  until 
later  this  week  or  pn-haps  early  next 
week.  That  leaves  the  Senate  with  very 
Uttle  to  do  since  the  Calendar  is  virtoaUy 
clear. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8  PJi. 
TOMORROW 

Ux.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  adE 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  imtil  8  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
SPBcm).  Without  objection,  tt  is  so 
ordwed. 


ORDER   FOR   A    PERIOD   FOR   THE 

TRANSACTION         OF        ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.   BAKER.    Mr.   President.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 

following   ihe   recognition  of  the  two 
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iMMlen  under  the  aUndlxw  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  trknsaetkm  of  rou- 
tine moRilnff  builnees  to  extend  not 
lonaer  than  10  minutes  In  which  Senm- 
tofs  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
mace  than  3  minutes  each. 

TlM  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetton.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 


ORDBR  OF  PROCEDtTRE  TOMORROW 

lir.  BAKBt.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  as  a 
body  to  the  HaU  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattres  tonunrow  evening  to  receive  a 
luosMici  from  the  President  oi  the 
united  SUtes? 

Hm  PRXSIDINO  officer.  There  Is 
no  order  to  that  effect  at  this  moment. 

Ux.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

M»  President,  might  I  Inquire  if  the 
lesobitlan  previously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  for  the  hour  of  9  pjn.  to 
leeeive  message  from  the  President  of 
the  united  SUtes  in  Joint  sessioD  as- 


TlM  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  proceed  as 
a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  8:40  pjn.  on  tomor- 
row evening  to  receive  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


ORDCR  FOR  THE  CONVENINO  OF 
THE  SENATE  ON  WEDNESDAY  AT 
S:45AJi. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
^^m1•^'tt'^  of  the  Joint  session  the  Sen- 
ate then  stand  in  recess  until  Wednes- 
day at  8:45  am. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohJectiflii.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  WEimES- 
DAT.  APRIL  29.  IMl 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday. 
April  39.  there  be  a  fecial  order  in  favor 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Roanr  C.  Btu»  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  In  length:  that  following  on 
after  the  special  order  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  there  be  a  special 
order  for  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  BsKn)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; and  that  there  then  be  a  qTodal 
order  In  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpxss)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRKHirHNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetton.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(EkrUer  the  following  order  was 
entered:) 

Mir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that   there    be   a 


special  order  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoh- 
0S8)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoinsKT)  OD  Wednesday,  April  29. 

for  15  minutes  each.  

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICXR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Wednesday  we 
may  have  other  legislative  business 
cleared  and  ready  for  action  and  execu- 
tive business  as  well. 

The  outlook  at  this  time  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Senate  coxild  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  crop  insurance  bill 
perhaps  this  week  if  reported  and  quali- 
fied, the  reauthorization  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  other  matters 
that  may  be  cleared  on  both  sides  fcH- 
action  on  either  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  or  the  C^endar  of  Executive  Or- 
ders for  the  remainder  of  this  week.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session  each  day  this  week  through 
Friday. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  the  floor. 


THE   DEATH   OF   REPRESENTATIVE 
TENNYSON  GUYER  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
GLxmr)  for  himself  and  Senator  Mxr- 
zxMBAUit.  I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  res- 
olution win  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaoluUon  (8.  Rm.  117)  reUtlve  to  the 
dsfttta  of  n»pr— nUttve  Texmyaon  Ouyer 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk  read 
the  reeolutton. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OWICEK.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wlU  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Keaotved.  Tbst  the  Senate  hsa  heard  with 
profound  aorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
demth  of  the  Honormble  Tennyson  Ouyer. 
Ute  e  RepreaentetlTe  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Heaolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate theae  reaolutlona  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlyea  and  tranemlt  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Jteaoleed,  That  when  the  Senate  receaaee 
today,  it  recess  aa  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Bepresenta- 
Uve. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
abjection  to  the  present  oonsideratlan  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  GUENN.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and.  In  par- 
ticular, Ohio's  Fourth  (Tongressional 
District,  have  lost  a  ^'JiMnpimi  with  the 


unexpected   and  premature   death 
congressman  Ttmmoir  Gvm. 

Mr.  Gtma.  who  so  aUy  combined 
service  to  his  Maker  with  service  to  the 
public  he  represented,  was  taken  from 
iM  unexpectedly  3  years  short  of  the 
Biblical  allotment  of  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

I  Shan  always  recall  that  among  the 
last  public  statements  I  recall  Congress- 
man Ovm  mtt""g  was  one  which  ex- 
pressed a  deep  concern  for  the  plight  of 
older  Amerlcams  in  these  days  of  q»lral- 
ing  costs.  It  was  typical  of  Mr.  Gum, 
vitioae  concern  and  love  for  people  was 
well  known.  Over  the  years,  his  concerns 
and  his  efTusive  good  will  had  brought  a 
number  of  honors  to  Mr.  Gvm,  who 
was  both  an  honorary  chieftain  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  and  an  "Ambassador 
of  Good  Will"  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

An  ordained  mlnistar,  Mr.  Girm 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Oellna,  Ohio. 
Church  of  God  for  10  years,  coupling 
that  service  with  service  as  mayor  and 
council  member  for  the  dty  of  Cellna,  as 
well  as  service  In  the  State  senate,  prior 
to  his  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  93d  and  succeeding 
Congresses. 

Mr.  GuTxa's  special  talent  was  In  poh- 
11c  speaking,  a  facility  he  exercised  as  a 
minister,  public  relations  representative 
for  the  Cooper  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  of 
Plndlay.  Oblo,  and  as  politician  and 
public  servant  at  the  local.  State,  and 
national  levels. 

It  is  most  unf ortanatp  that  his  voice 
has  been  prematurely  stilled.  I  know  my 
coUeeguee  will  Join  me  In  putting  Mr. 
OtnrxB's  wife,  Mae.  and  his  two  daiigh- 
ters.  Sharon  and  Rosetta.  in  their 
thoughts  and  prayers.* 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adt^tion  of  the  resolution. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFIC7ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  <m  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

•me  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  res- 
olution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand now  there  are  special  orders 
on  Wediwsday  for  Senators  ZosmsKT. 

TSOHGAS,  ROBBBT  C.  BTXO.  BAKXX,  BUMP- 

118.  and  MtJUEOWSKX?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Senator  fnMn  Alaska, 
there  are  orders  as  read. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der on  tomorrow  for  Senator  Mtnucow- 
sxi  be  vacated  and  placed  at  the  end  of 
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the  sequenoe  of  Senators  provided  spe- 
cial orders.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFRCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
further  business  to  tranqtire  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  further  business  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presklent.  I  know  of  no  further 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Senate 
today.  I  might  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  if  he  is 
aware  of  any  further  need  for  the  Senate 
to  remain  in  session. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  I  have  not  had  any  com- 
munication from  the  minwity  leader 
otherwise,  there  is  no  further  business  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8  PJf.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  befwe  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisians  of  Senate  Resolution  117. 
as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  deceased  HonoraUe  Txmrrsosr 
OuTxt.  late  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  8  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  3: 11  pjn.,  recessed  until  Tues- 
day. April  28, 1981.  at  8  pjn. 


NOMINATIONB 

Executive  nominaticms  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  April  13.  1981. 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  April  8.  1981: 

DEPAancmr  or  trs  Tmemmumy 

Ifare  E.  Leiand.  of  Oallfomla,  to  be  a  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury.  vice 
C.  Pted  Bergsten.  resigned. 

DSPASnCKNT   OP  THS   IMTKIXO* 

Kenneth  U  Smith,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Thomae 
W.  Fredericks,  resigned. 

DKPASTIfEirT  OP  ACUCULTXIBK 

A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Oeaeral  Ojunsel  of  the  Department 
of  Agrtetiltuie,  vice  Daniel  Marcus,  resigned. 

iMTKaHATlOWSL  OOMMTrmCATTOir  ACXWCT 

Charles  Z.  Wlek,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  ths  International  Communication 
Agency,  vice  John  E.  Belnhardt,  resigned. 
DaPAsncnrr  or  Siaxa 

Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  Tork,  to  be  a  Caner 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serrlce,  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor. 

Ilw  THB  An  Foaca 
lit.  Oen.  Jsmes  D.  Hughes,  VS.  Air  Force, 
(age  58),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 


soaat  to  tlie  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8B63. 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  C.  PattUIo,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
(age  S6).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lleatenant  general  mi  the  retired  list  pur- 
soaat  to  the  prorlslons  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8063. 

Lt.  Oen.  Gerald  J.  Post,  VS.  Air  Votce, 
(age  86).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8902. 

The  fcdlowlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  united  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portanoe  and  reqxmslblUty  designated  by  the 
Prasldent  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  B.  Brtckel,  oaS-20-0230FB, 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
pMtance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Bobert  U.  Bond.  4a6-60-7954FB. 
VS.  Air  Foroe. 

jMTBKMAMJKm  OOaVS 

Otan.  Kenneth  MfJiennan.  U.8.  Marine 
Oorpe,  age  66,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  on  the  retired  list. 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  W.  Odonnell,  U.8.  Marine 
Ocwpe.  age  66,  for  ^polntment  to  the  grade 
of  Ueutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  oi  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8233. 

IW  THB  An  FmcB 

The  foUowlng  named  oOloan  for  promotion 
as  a  Beserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  ^- 
proprlate  provisions  of  chH>ten  36  and  837, 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

Ueutefiant  colonel  to  eOkmel 
UK*  or  THK  An  wamcm 

Adame.  Omar  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

AUen.  BosseU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  Donald  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blggerstaff,  Dean  T..  364  46  6607. 

Cranford,  Boyce  O..  430  48  0064. 

Dye,  Albert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eddlns,  Fred  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bglde.  Dale  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oleaeon.  WUllam  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hertagaard.  Thor  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hood.  Stanley  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HunqArles,  Bmner  H..  Jr..  387-33  0668, 

Jordan.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MagUl.  Baymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin,  Boy  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meade.  Balph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphy.  John  B..  338  46  0733. 

Naddea  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols,  BiUy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nichols.  Walton  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

dinger,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boark,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schlndler.  Harold  S.,  337.^6-7047. 

Tlmmerman,  Stewart  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verdi,  Theodore  B.,  030  30  8646. 

Weaver.  Morris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Womack,  James  K.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Toahlzuml,  Bobert  T.,  676-4S-3S00. 

CHMPiAm  coaPB 
Conlon,  Phll^  J.,  387-38-OSn. 
Hoops,  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OmaUey,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Carson.  Wallace  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curet,  Leroy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MKOicAL  ooars 
Brath,  WUllam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Massey,  Samuel  O.,  Jr..  43S-6S-1SS0. 
NuttaU.  Frank  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  John  A..  414  48  0884. 

BIOMBnCAI.  BCBKCSB  coaps 

Helnemann.  Jack  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IM  TBS  An  Foacs 

The  foUowlng  officers  for  ^tpolntment  m 
the  Begular  Air  Foroe,  in  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  at  section  8384,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  desig- 
nation under  the  provisions  of  sertion  8067, 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 


To  be  eaptaitt 
Crawford,  Baymond  S.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OVeU,  Tenence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  Ueutenant 
Dunn,  Luckey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewdl,  Gary  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


IV>  be  oaptoia 

Dasher,  David  B..  068  40  8886. 

Mandel,  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  ftrtt  Ueutenmnt 

Beehner,  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newland,  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlie  foUowlng  peisuBS  for  appointment  as 
Beserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  grades  indicated, 
tinder  the  provisions  of  section  503,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duttes  Indicated. 

MBnCAL 


Hobeooloael 

Becker,  Bnest  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  Ueutemmmt  eolonel 
Abdou.  Fatby  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker.  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baum.  Joeeph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloe.  Clarence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branch,  James  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clazkaon.  James  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darling.  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drtggers,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finn.  TlMtnas  C  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FitspatrlA.  Fredsrlek.  W,  Jr.,  361-1S-0461 . 
Heffron,  Cbaries  H.,  Jr.,  366  48  3486. 
Johnson,  Tom  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UrmU.  Kaare.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnyard.  A.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX.    _ 
Moore,  Blcdiard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petereburg,  Hazlan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boddy,  Stephen  B.,  40S-^3-70W. 
Bogets.  Bonald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sqiak.  M^**— '  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Theisen,  Nlkolans  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ttion,  Bldiard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehr,  Bobert^XXX-XX-XXXX.        ^^ 
wnilamaon.  Boston  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf,  Max*  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toon,  Hee  B-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tunes.  Eari  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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BotbsUtn.  aanford  8^  016  »4  aO09. 

TbOOM.  UoTd  O..  Jr.,  S34-08-37B9. 

Tb*  foOowlac-iMiiMd  ofllow  for  pramotlon 
In  tb*  lifilir  Air  Tattm.  uiutor  tbe  kppro- 
prUkt*  provtatona  of  chapter  83fi,  title  10, 
ntUtad  StatM  Code,  •■  amended.  Offlcer  U 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 

tan  or  ths  aim  roacs 
CaptalM  to  major 
Pino,  Chrlatobal.  S3S-74-aO0O. 
The  foUowtng  oOoers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Baeanre.  under  the  proTialona  of 
•ectlona  503  and  8376.  Utle  10,  United  SUtee 
Code. 


I 


UeMteiMMt  eobmel  to  eoJoMi 
Ueet.  Mward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

hon  or  TBS  AOi  roaci 
mmjor  to  UevteiMiit  coiomel 
Bradford.  Oregory  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bynl.  Hmry  C,  Jr..  3«9-66-6ia«. 
Kelly.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaiTaao.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIM  COCFS 

WelM.  Kferett  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Chaves.  Ignado  A..  489  48  8006. 
Kabo.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mkden.  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naval.  Icarangal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fwttlt.  John  W..  Jr.,  36a-40-1132. 
Raines.  MUton  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall.  Eugene  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SoUtb.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tu.  Percy  P.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zaayer.  Dolph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


BcUly.  Joanna  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WWR*!.  HBVKS  con 

■ekrem.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sebwarx.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TtafS  foDowlnc-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  XJA  Air  Force,  under  the  appropriate 
provisions  <a  chapter  839.  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended. 

uan  or  the  ab  wamcm 
Lieutenant  oolonel  to  colonel 

Roeder.  David  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tbe  foUowlnc-namad  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  tbe  Active  List  of  tbe  Reg- 
ular  Air  Force  m  the  grade  of  major.  Regu- 
lar Air  Rirce,  under  tbe  provlaloiia  of  sections 
1310  and  1311.  UUe  10,  United  Stotes  Code. 
Oflloer  Is  designated  to  peifutui  profeaslonal 
functions  In  accordance  with  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  Statee  CXtda. 


Bngebretson.  David  H..  568  46  4038. 

Tbe  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  tbe  AeUve  List  of  tbe  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  In  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant 
ooloael.  Bscular  Air  Force,  under  the  provl- 
stons  of  ssctkms  1310  and  1311,  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  acUve  duty  grade 
of  oolonel.  in  accordance  with  sections  8443 
and  8447.  tttle  10.  United  States  Code. 
LOR  or  TKs  Ala  roacs 

Coppertblto.  Barry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  (ft  the  Senate  AprU  17.  1981. 
under  auUuHlty  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate (tf  AprU  8.  1981: 


IM  TMx  An  Foacx 

Tbe  following- named  officer  under  tbe  pro- 
visions ot  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uon  8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaltton  of  im- 
portance and  re^KwslbUlty  designated  by 
tbe  President  under  subeectlon  (a)  of  aec- 
Uon  6066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  Ueutenant  general 

MsJ.  Oen.  Larry  D.  Welcb.  514-3a-7933PR, 
US.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appolutment  In 

tbe  Reeerve  of  the  Air  Force  to  tbe  grade 

Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

38.  831.  and  637.  title  10.  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brtg.  Oen.  Raymond  E.  Hebrank,  644-28- 
3743FO.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Oen.  BUUe  O.  Hollowell.  460-36- 
1847FO.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  cf  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Oen.  Curtis  D.  Roberts.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PO.  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Prank  C.  Crooks.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO.  Air 
National  Guard  of  tbe  United  States. 

Col.  Mannus  Flux.  442-32-234 IPO.  Air 
National  Guard  of  tbe  United  States. 

Col.  Joseph  O.  Martin.  Jr..  410-36-1 109PO. 
Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  tbe  United  States 

Ool.  Donald  T.  McOlnley.  270-26- 1430PG. 
Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  tbe  United  States. 
In  trx  U.S.  AxMT 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  Commissioned  ofllcers  In  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  Statee.  Reserve  of  the  Army. 
under  the  provlaons  of  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  &93(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brtg.  Gen.  George  Eugene  Coates.  606-30- 
7754. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  William  Duffy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ool.  Charles  Mercler  Klefner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coi.  Joeepfa  MUton  Lank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Clifton  Bernard  Wlngate.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thx  Navt 

Tbe  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed pennanent  ensign  In  the  line  or 
sUff  corps  of  tbe  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quall- 
flcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Arnold.  Gerald  P.  Bailey,  Richard  W..  Jr. 

Balslnger.  David  T..  Jr.Baumstarck.  Joan 
Bechtel.  Patrtcla  L.       Bergey.  Cbrtsto-iher  R. 
Casta^na.  Richard  P     Clark.  Cynthia  R. 
Dale.  Merrln  W.  Daniel.  Richard  W. 

DcVoyd.  Jeffrey  A.  Dorman.  Brent  A. 

Ellis.  Richard  A.  Field.  John  E..  II 

FYsnken.  Michael  T  Janlscb.  James  K. 
Kaufmann.  Jon  W  Kelley.  Tommy  D. 
Klers.  John,  m  Kitchen.  Bruce  R. 

Leach.  David  L.  Luchs.  George  H. 

Melsenbacber.  MelUn.  Stephanie  A. 

Raymond  F.  Nathe.  Wayne  J. 

Minor.  Donald  A.,  n      Palmore.  Carlyle  C. 
OT)ea.  Joseph  P  Porter.  Stephen  R. 

Pitts.  Pamela  D.  Short.  Randall  O. 

Semela.  Edward  P.         Stack.  Jerome  D..  Jr 
Slbal.  Victor  L.  Strong.  Joaeih  M. 

Steward.  Richard  L.      TIbblts.  Timothy  S. 
Thompson.  Bruce  E.      Yllmakl.  Robert  J 
Ward.  Kathleen  M 

Clyde  8.  Gatton.  enlisted  commissioning 
program  candidate,  to  be  appointed  a  perma- 
nent ensl^rn  In  tbe  line  or  staff  corps  In  the 
VS.  Navy,  subject  to  quallttcatlon  therefor 
ai  provided  by  law. 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  ensign  in  the  US 


Navy,  for  limited  duty,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Grubbs,  John  P.  Young.  Ricky  L. 

McNally,  Stephen 

Tba  following-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officer.  W-2.  In  the  UB.  Navy  sub- 
ject to  quallflcaUon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Alexander.  Lewis  M.      Sands,  Norman  B. 

Bunker,  George  M. 

Lorenz  P.  Lassen,  civilian  college  gradu- 
ate, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieutenant 
In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  VS.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Thomas  G.  Doneker,  ex-VS.  Navy  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Maynard  H.  Mires.  Jr.,  a  civilian  college 
graduate  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  cap- 
tain In  tbe  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of 
the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Tbe  following-named  civilians  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  conunander  and  tempo- 
rary captain.  Special  Duty  ( Merchant  Marine, 
Deck)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Hosey,  Richard  B. 

Worsley,  George  D. 

Jennings.  Adrian  H. 

The  following  named  ex-Reserve  officers, 
to  be  appointed  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain.  Special  Duty  (Merchant 
Marine.  Deck)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  bylaw: 

Coburn.  Harold  W.         Coplln.  Paul  H. 
Gibbons.  John  M.  Kavanagh.  Edward,  Jr. 

Orcutt,  Kenneth  R.       Pedersen,  Kenneth  E. 

Patrick  E.  Buttner,  VS.  Naval  Reserve,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  and 
temporary  captain.  Special  Duty  (Merchant 
Marine.  Deck)  of  tbe  Reserve  of  the  US. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Robert  B.  Brooks.  VS.  Naval  Reserve.  Re- 
Ured  to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
and  temporary  captain.  Special  Duty  (Mer- 
chant Marine  Deck)  of  the  Reserve  of  ttoe 
US.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  civilian  college  grad- 
uates, to  be  appointed  temporary  commander. 
Special  Duty  (Merchant  Marine.  Deck)  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Green.  Kenneth  R.  McCaffrey.  Thomas  E 
Paynter.  Ivan  W.  Sle.  Anthony  K. 

Roger  E.  Nelson.  ex-Reserve  officer,  to  be 
appointed  a  temporary  commander.  Special 
Duty  (Merchant  Marine.  Deck)  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  Naval  Reserve  officers 
to  be  appointed  temporary  commander. 
Special  Duty  (Merchant  Marine,  Deck)  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  bubject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Frey.  David  R. 

Sllva.  Edward  J..  Jr 

James  O  Plnnegan.  ex-Reserve  officer,  w 
be  appointed  temporary  conunander  In  the 
medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Frederick  D.  LewU.  ex-UJB.  Navy  officer.  W 
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be  appointed  a  permanent  eommander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  tbe  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  tlierefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  dvlUan  college 
graduates  to  be  ^jpolnted  permanent  com- 
mander In  tbe  Medical  Corps  of  tbe  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Armstrong,  Don  W.  Becka,  Eiward  A. 
Moyes,  Martin  K.  Tanner.  William  D. 

Tbe  following  named  civilian  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  temporary  com- 
mander In  tbe  Medical  Corps  of  tbe  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualillcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Carroll,  Charles  P. 

Cruz,  Anatollo  B.,  Jr. 

Gabriel  P.  N.  Lombard.  ex-UA  Navy  officer 
to  bs  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  tbe  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

John  W.  McReynoIds,  ex-U£.  Navy  officer 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  tbe  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  ensigns  in  tbe  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  U.8.  Navy,  for  tempo- 
rary service,  subject  to  quallflcaUon  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Alexander,  William       Barron,  Danny  M. 

A.  Carpenter,  Jerry  L. 

Benton,  Earnest  E.       Earley,  Jerry  D. 
Davis,  David  R.  Fobs,  Geoffrey  W. 

Forsha,  Joseph  D.  Hlnes,  William  E. 

Hansen.  Jenkins, 

Christian  W.,  m  Samuel  P.,  Jr. 

Hood,  Barry  F.  Lawson.  Frank  O. 

KoUasch,  Douglas  J.      Mavrldoglou, 
Lazzaro,  Gregory  W.         Theodoros  A. 
Molnar,  Dennis  J.         Nichols,  Steven  If. 
Randall,  Arthur  E.        Sparks,  Johnny  B. 
Stoops,  Dennis  E.  Webb,  Benjamin  F. 

The  following  named  enlisted  candidate* 
to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign.  Medical 
Service  Corps  in  the  VS.  Navy.  siAJect  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Chapman,  Oeorglsnn  I. 

Shadrach,  Suzanne  Bf. 

Hockensmith,  Sybil  L. 

Iir  Tax  Msxnn  Ooan 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  i^polntment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  tlie  Ma- 
rine Corps,  pursuant  to  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5673,  subject  to  tbe 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Akana,  William  T.  Dixon,  Robert  M. 
Ameng.  Ernie  M.  Douglas,  Brent  A. 

AnoU.  Robert  K.  Fish.  Dean  E. 

Antonlno,  Ptillllp  J.     Foreman.  Bradley  V. 
Asher,  Jeffrey  W.  Fuquea,  David  C. 

BaUey,  Patrick  E.  Gainer,  Curtis 

Baker.  Stephen  C.         Gallagber,  Curtis  S. 
BaU,  Randy  J.  Oloaa,  Paul 

Basil.  George  J.  Green.  Donell  J. 

Bender.  James  E.  Grenaeman,  Paul  D. 

Beydler.  WUllam  D.      Grose.  Keith  J. 
Bingham.  Eldon  W.      Ouinn.  Michael  L. 
Bltman.  John  Hagen,  Blchaid  K. 

Bolen,  Midiael  J.  Harrington,  Daniel  F. 

Brannlgan,  Patrick  J.  Harris.  Richard  A. 
Burgess.  Timothy  L.     Hasegawa.  Ralph  K. 
CaUaban.  H«in.  Matthew  A. 

Stephen  L.  A.  Henry.  Terrell  8. 

ClccarelU.  David  A.       Herrod.  Anthony  L. 
Coker.  Todd  Hubbard.  CUude  8. 

Crenshaw.  William  F.  Jarvls,  Hicliael  R. 
Dauplaise.  Joseph  D.   Kanewske,  Patrick  J. 
Davis,  MIchsel  R.         Kennedy.  Michael  A. 
Dean,  John  B.  Kn^p,  Bruce  O. 


Komlo,  Bt^taen  B.      Quinn,  Joaepb  T. 
Kroupa,  David  L.  Quintero,  Thomas  A. 

Kula,  Michael  O.  Badne,  Blchaid  J. 

Kuran,  Christopher     Batliff,  Andrew  W. 

O.  Bedden,  Sbelton  D..  n 

Lesico.  Charles  J.,  Jr.     Bbodes,  Gregory  J. 
LoughUn,  Peter  J.        Bing,  Scott  A. 
Magulre.  Vincent  D.     Romero,  Anthony  O. 
Manning,  David  W.      Ross,  Forrest  D. 
McCalllster,  Franldin  Rourice,  Charles  F. 

F.  Salmon,  Bradley  P. 

BIcClary,  Michael  B.    Scbelil,  Steven  A. 
McCroary,  Matthew  S.  Scbwan,  Mark  E. 
McDowell,  Roger  H.      Slkora,  Steven  J. 
McLamey.  Timothy  C.Slyman.  Gary  Eugene 
Metbeny,  Blctiard         Snyder,  Ctirlstopber  J 

L.,Jr.  Soto,  Alfred  C. 

Morrison,  Craig  T.       ^>ataro,  Carl  L.,  Jr. 
Murtba,  Bobert  C,  Jr.  Stagiiano.  Eric  J. 
Myers,  Jens  P.  Stankus,  Michael  A. 

Myers.  Laurence  M.      Stanton,  Paul  D. 
Mykltysbyn,  Mark  O.  Stolzenberg,  Mark  P. 
Nairn.  David  J.  Suggs.  Joseph  A. 

Nixon.  Moriyosbi  B.     Tate.  William  S. 
Orourke,  Mlctiael  O.     Taylor,  Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Ortiz,  Ismaei,  Jr.  Waidellcta,  Kenneth 

Owens,  Christc^her  J.     B. 
Pace,  Gregory  H.  Weber,  Thomas  A.,  Jr. 

Parker.  Hank  A.  Welch,  Bicbard  M., 

Parkinson,  John  B..  Jr.     Jr. 
Perry,  Clarence  B.        Wend,  Maishall  A. 
Pillot-Ollve,  Ildefonso  Wessing,  David  O. 

n  Zltterkopf ,  Gregory 

Plontek,  David  J.  H. 

Porter,  Michael  D.        Zurlo,  Joseph  BC 

Tbe  following-named  VS.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  tbe  Ma- 
rine Corps,  pursuant  to  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  55SO,  subject  to  tbe 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Butler.  Robin  A.  Hinds.  Sandra  L. 

Clcchlnl .  Lisa  M.  Mines.  Gwendolyn  D. 

Fox.  Sheila  A.  Tuohey.  Mary  K. 

Gomez.  Ina  M.  Young,  Jolene  L. 

Hewitt.  Blary  F. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5585/541.  sub- 
ject to  tbe  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Beaves.  Gregory  A.        PhiUips.  Charles  E., 
Bermudez,  MIchad  Jr. 

Breault,  Bandy  L.  Suski.  Louis  B. 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  Naval  Beserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Carpi  graduates  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant In  tbe  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  secUon  2107, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  tlierefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

FItzwater,  Kevin  L. 

Blartin,  Jonathan  W. 

Ik  the  Makhr  Costs 

Tbe  following  named  male  officers  of  tbe 
Marine  Carps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tt>e  grade  of  colonel  under  the  provisions  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5769 
and  6780: 


Joseph  H.  Alexander 
Bay  D.  Ammon 
Edward  V.  Badolato 
WUlUm     W.     Bahn- 

maler 
Clarence  L.  Baker 
Bobert  M.  Batch 
Larry  L.  Baldwin 
Ernest  P.  Bauleb 
Ernest  B.  Beall,  Jr. 
Donald  D.  Bergman 
Alpbonse  A.  Bemotas 
Edward  O.  Biennan 
Bobert  N.  Bogard 


Walter  E.  Boomer 
David  M.  Brahms 
Frank  J.  Breth 
James  V.  Bronson 
Bruce  O.  Brown 
James  B.  Brown.  Jr. 
Francis  M.  Burke 
Bobby  O.  Butcher 
Frank  L.  Capin 
Robert  A.  Cames 
George  L.  Cates 
Francis  X.  Cliambers, 

Jr. 
Bobby  D.  Cbambless 


John  L.  Clailc.  Jr. 
William  B.  Clark 
Robin  W.  Cobble 
Bobby  F.  Cole 
Daniel  B.  Cone 
Michael  H.  Conner 
Wayne  A.  Coomes 
William  J.  Cooper 
Bobert  S.  Coulter 
Jlmmle  A.  Creech 
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James  B.  MeEboy.  Jr. 
Bobert  C.  Mc:nteer 
Sajnuel  K.  McKM  in 
Thomas  F.  m— h»ti 
Ben  A.Mebarg 
Bound  S.  MerriU 
Frank  E.  Millner 
Isrrf  Q.  MlteheU 
Joseph  F.  Nardo 
Robert  LuNeff 


Charles  A.  Cnshman    Robert  V.  NlctAl 
John  J.  0»rwln>kl       Bdmund  P.  Ntrtl 
WUllam  H.  Dabney       Leon  E.  Ot>enhaus 
Thomas  J.  Dalaell         David  E.  Obtibanycb 
Christian  F.  Defries,     Hugh  P.  Pate 

Jr.  Jeremiah  W.  Pearson 

Robert  H.  Dletrtdi  m 

Gerald  L.  Dlflee  Roy  C.  Peterson 

Chris  O.  Dokos.  Jr.       auiy  O.  Ptalllipe 
Richard  J.  Dove  Charles  M.  pisancbln 

David  S.  Drum  Lloyd  O.  Fnoi 

Philip  C.  English  David  A.  Qulnlan 

Gerald  A.  Enos  Albert  J.  Ransom 

WUllam  P.  Esbelmaa    Robert  H.  Reed 
Timothy  J.  Fallon        Jamee  E.  Reilly 
James  P.  FaiUkner       George  K.  Robinson. 
Angelo  Femandes  jr. 

Donald  Ftosta  Torrence  W.  Bogera 

Steven  E.  Field  Paul  E.  Bouab 

Raymond  F.  Pindlay.   Joseph  D.  Buane 

Jr.  James  B.  Buffinl 

Walter  M.  Fitts  Boger  K.  Ryman 

Joseph  F.  Flynn  Jaime  Sabater,  Jr. 

Cliarles  H.  Frazler,  Jr.  Joseph  R.  Sales 
Phillip  E.  Gardner       Joaquin  E.  Santas.  Jr. 
Frederick  L.  Oats  Bobert  B.  Savage.  Jr. 

Timothy  J.  Oeraghty    Richard  B.  Sdbedt 
MIchad  8.  Oering         Hertiert  L.  Seay 
Charles  J.  Goods,  Jr.    James  T.  Sdiulster 
James  H.  Granger         WUllam  D.  Seymour 
Jlmmle  L.  Green  James  P.  Sbedian 

Ronald  R.  Grega  David  V.  Shuter 

James  A.  Press  WlUiam  T.  Snnott 

George  B.  Orlgga  Wlnfleld  W.  Slason 

Bobert  E.  Hamilton      Malcdm  E.  Smitb.  Jr. 
Jack  B.  Hammond        William  J.  Smith 
John  J.  Hilgen  Tliomaa  J.  Solak 

PbUlp  M.  mnkle  Harry  L.  Bolter.  Jr. 

Prank  J.  Horak.  Jr.       James  E.  Stanton 
Richard  H.  Hn^aby    Donald  B.  Stanton 
Norman  W.  Buddy.  Jr.  David  R.  SteCanann 
Frank  A.  Huey  James  J.  Stewart 

Donald  W.  Johnson      Donald  L.  Stlegman 
Warren  D.  Kalaa  Donald  L.  Stoner 

MIchad  F.  Keane.  Jr.    John  A.  Studds 
Gordon  W.  Kdaer  James  V.  SolUvan 

Reginald  C.  KeUey.  Jr.  Wayne  B.  Swenaoa 
William  M.  Keys  Lawrence  A.  Taylor 

Baymcmd  O.  Leidleh    John  Telles.  Jr. 
Gerland  B.  LIndgien     WUllam  A.  TUley.  Jr. 
i^imhMii  liistonwake-   James  H.  Tlnaley 

fid  Kenneth  A.  Town 

Wedey  A.  T.>**»ti  Hfenry  L.  Trimble  in 

Ronald  H.  Loaee  John  M.  Tuttle 

Gary  N.  Loveland  Charles  B.  Upsbaw 

Francis  L.  Loving  Robert  C.  Watson 

John  O.  Manh  Faustin  E.  Wlrkus.  Jr. 

James  8.  Iby  WiUiam  E.  Wright 

Albert  J.  McCarthy.      Bicbard  K.  Yonns 

Jr 

The  f  dlowing  named  male  officer  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  tbe  grade  of  oolonel  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  UUe  10.  United  State*  Code,  sec- 
tions 5769  and  5780: 

Jolm  T.  Garcia 

Tbe  fcrilowlng  named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
tbe  grade  of  colonel  under  tbe  provisions  ot 
Utle  10,  United  Stetes  Code,  section  5771 : 

Barbara  J.  Roy 

ITie  following  "^tw^  male  oOlcerB  of  ttaa 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appototment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  under  tbe 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  5769: 

John  F.  Adinolfl  David  P.  AUen 

Travis  M.  Alton  Jsmes  P.  AUen.  Jr. 
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John  B.  Ooody 
JcMquln  C.  Oradd* 
lOchMl  J.  Qnl 
JUBM  O.  Hajduk 
WIUUUB  D.  Annatronc.  Otnnl*  M.  Hvke 


3t. 

i  P.  AytM.  Jr. 
1  P.  BaUM.  Jr. 
)  O.  BaU«y.  Jr- 
BradlarX.  BairlMau 
DMrtd  B.  BtfatU 
CbartM  a.  BanU«y 

SItplMOB. 
MMVlMP. 


,in 


Jr. 


John  A. 
JacryC. 
rtaak  8.  Blair, 
Oary  A.Blatr 
MamB8.Blalr. 
Oharlaa  D.  Brama 
Jolm  U  Bnnnan 
BAward  O.  Bruwu 
A.  Brown 

D.  Brunall 
Claranoa  C.  Bryant 
KanaathR.  Buma 
lARjB.  Oamphall 
NleboUa  P.  Oarlucd. 

Jr. 
Bn^  T.  Carter 
Jamw  A.  Cathcart 
Janaa  IC  Cb^in 


William  F.  Harrey 
Cbarlaa  K.  Hatcli 
JantM  II.  Hayaa 
Robart  B.  Haynaa 
Donald  B.  Head 
Oala  B.  HealTllln 
Bonald  A.  Hallbuach 
Blchard  Harbarg.  Jr. 
David  P.  Herr 
Fatar  U.  H«Mar 
Bobart  Hlekaraon 
Larry  T.  ITIghaa 
Bobart  O.  HUl 
Judaon  D.  Hilton.  Jr. 
Marahall  O.  Hodgaa 
Blchard  W.  Hodory 
Qaorga  B.  Hotmann, 

Jr. 
Pranklln  D.  Holder 
Nathaniel  B.  Hoakot, 

Jr. 
Jamaa  L.  Hurlburt 
Larry  If.  Hutaon 
Prank  IC  laanour,  Jr. 
Marrln  L.  Jackaon 
Michael  B.  Janay 
Jack  D.  JeweU 
Jamaa  B.  Johnaon 
lieUord  U.  Johnaon 


Claranca  B.  Cheatham  wuilam  P.  Johnaon 


Jr. 
Clayton  C. 

Chrletanaan 
John  O.  Church 
doTla  C.  OoSman.  Jr. 
Braacai  B.  Oole,  Jr. 
Bobart  W.  Coop 
DlUard  W.  Copland 
Karmlt  C.  Corcoran 
John  O.  Cotton 


Walter  P.  Jonea 
Harry  K.  Jowera.  Jr. 
Lula  A.  Juaraa 
Tbomaa  A.  Kahl 
Lawrence  O.  Karch 
Cary  KaUy 
Michael  8.  Kelly 
Noratua  N.  Klrby 
Oeorga  W.  Kialovec, 

in 


WllUam  V.  Cowan,  m  john  j.  Srauar 


DaTld  B.  Crala 
Rad  &•  Crowley 
Tarry  M.  Curtla 
Bobart  J.  Oalton 
Mlehaal  A.  Davla 
Pleaa  B.  Davla 
TbcmaaB.  Davla 
William  J.  Oavla 
Tbomaa  B.  Daiuz 
John  P.  Oennia 
BletaardB.  Dannia 
Wilbur  C.  DIahman 
Bohert  J.  Klaenlohr 
MIebaal  W.  BmmeU 
amatw»3. 1. 


Coleman  D.  Kuhn.  Jr. 
David  J.  Labolaaiare 
Bobart  K.  tanfe 
Timothy  L.  Laplaunt 
Jacob  L.  LaBiia 
Joaeph  A.  LaTlgna 
Pranda  X.  Lawlar.  Jr. 
William  8.  lAirranca 
Bean  K.  Leach 
Prank  Ubuttt 
Jasper  C.  Lilly,  Jr. 
Achlm  W.  Lind 
Prank  E.  Uttlebury 
John  8.  Lowary.  Jr. 
Jamea  W.  Loey 
Praddle  M.  Ludde 
Oary  W.  MacLeod 
Bruce  A.  Major 
William  B.  J. 

Maadancalo 
John  B.  MatthawB 

Andrew  B.  Plnlayaon  Herman  L.  May,  Jr. 

Aucnatna  Pitch,  m     Jesray  B.  McAnally 


DandP.  Bvana 
T»f  *'*t  L.  Pftuat 
Loula  J.  Parracane, 
Jr. 

M.  Pine,  in 


Bonald  D.  Fleming 
\0.  netcher 
B.  Ford 
Waaiey  L.  Pox 
Bobert  L.  Pranta 
Jamaa  B.  French 
John  B.  PratweU 
Barton  J.  PrleboUn 
Carlton  W.  Pulford, 

Jr. 
Jamaa  P.  Gardner 
I^rry  T.  Oarratt 
Michael  H.  OaTllck 
Hbward  L.  Oerlach 
F«rryH.aeatfl 
Oraydon  P.  Oaika 
Hanry  P.  Oledilnakl 
John  P.  Olaagow.  Jr. 


John  C.  McAnnally 
Bobert  M.  McBrlde 
William  O.  McBrlde. 

Jr. 
Jimmy  W.  MeClung 
Jamaa  B.  McKenney 
Oary  8.  MtSKlaaock 
Bobart  J.  MclAughlln 
Warren  B.  McPheraon 
John  W.  MoffeU 
John  W.  MOhr 
BezB.  MOody 
Kenneth  W.  Moore 
Paul  Moora.  Jr. 
Walter  H.  MOoa 
Blchard  J.  MuUer 
William  A.  Murphy 
Joaeph  A.  Murry 


Jamea  8.  Beadham  Huzman  B.  8lma 

Tbomaa  8.  Nalaon  in  Alexander  0. 8mlth 
OaTld  B.  Nlaoarbaua       m 

Bmaat  O.  Noll.  Jr.  Larry  B.  8mlth 

Bobart  M.  Nye.  Jr.  Bdward  A.  8mytb 

Mark  D.  O'Connor  Jamaa  L.  Bpanca 

John  P.  Oppenhulaen  Bobert  L.  Bpooner 

Itieodora  O.  Owens  lArry  J.  Bprlngar 

Nelaon  Paler  Craig  R  Btalnmata 

Julian  W.  Parrlah  Mylaa  C.  8tlll 

wmiam  T.  Fadaraan.  Jamaa  E.  Stoll 

Jr.  Tarry  W.  8tone 

Jamea  A  Falll.  Jr.  Tbomaa  D.  Btouffar 

Peter  L.  Farklna.  Jr.  Richard  A.  Btrlckland 

Ouy,  A.  Pete,  Jr.  John  M.  8uhy 

William  C.  Patera  John  J.  BuUlTan 

Daniel  R.  Phlppa  Tarry  P.  Bwangar 

Oorlon  L.  Plrtle  William  O.  Swarana 

WUllam  W.  Pollock  Bronaon  W.  Sweeney 

John  R.  Pope  Robert  E.  Swete 

Paul  J.  Prlnater  WUllam  P.  Symolon 

Jamea  M.  Rapp  Btapban  A.  Tace 

OeoSray  K.  Raamua-  Monty  J.  Tannea 

aen  Joaeph  O.  Thomas 

Jimmy  M.  Ray  Ky  L.  Thompaon 

Philip  H.  Ray  William  P.  Thompson 

Charlea  Bachtanbach  Tbomaa  A.  Toth 

Bobert  K.  Badlln  Edward  L.  Tralnor 

Albert  A.  Beed  BUaworth  J.  Tune. 
Lawrence  C.  Relf-  Jr. 

anlder  WUllam  P.  Vaoca 

Blchard  M.  ReUly  Jay  H.  Vandyne 

Wayne  H.  Bice  BumeU  D.  Verbael 

Clarence  B.  Rlcharda,  Eric  P.  Vlaaer 

Jr.  Richard  L.  Vogal 
Charlea  B.  Rlcbardaon  Thomaa  U.  WaU 

Manfred  A.  Rletach  Loren  A.  Waaaon 

Jack  W.  Rlppy  DaTld  J.  Wataon 

Frederick  M.  Rtrera,  John  Wegl 

Jr.  Roger  V.  WeUbrook 

Clifford  R  Robinson  Alfred  M.  Weat 

John  M.  Rodoata  Buddy  P.  Weatmore- 
Rlchard  D.  Rodrlguaa      land 

Hugh  A.  Ronalda  John  K.  Wetter 

Daryl  L.  Buaaall  Michael  C.  WhoUey 

Woodaon  A.  Sadler  Ptank  O.  Wlekeraham 
Kenneth    R.    Sand-        in 

Strom  Jamaa  R.  WUlams 

Klaua  D.  Schagat  John  P.  Wlllama,  Jr. 

Bernard  D.  Schmidt  Joseph  H.  WUlams 

Klaua  D.  Scbralbar  Leater  H.  Wlllama.  Jr. 
RuaaeU  W.  Schumach-m,^^  ^  Wllllama 

»  ^'  "'i  »  ,.        ..         I-ynn  ^  WUaon 
Rudy  T.  Schwanda       «,,„,_  n 

0«n.  D.  Schwartdow  ''^^^f^P.^ 
Jamea  B.  Soogglna         „^[r^^,. 
T.  D.  SedM^^  Wmiam  C.  Wolfe 

Michael  N.  «!>«#»»%"       Larry  L.  Woodruff 
WUllam  O.  Sheldon      Clyde  E.  Woods 

m  Dale  P.  Wyrauch.  Jr. 

WUllam  B.  ShlTdy       John  8.  Zdanowakl 

The  foUowlng  named  male  oflloera  of  the 
*'f'*"f  Corpa  Raaerre  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Statea 
Code,  section  S709: 


Ralph  8.  Bataa 
Paul  O.  Brown 
TTmphls  L.  Brown 
Harry  E.  Burton 
Vincent  O.  DUoreto 
Carolos  D.  ESplnoaa 


Loula  Oarda 
Leroy  A.  Oarratt 
Kenneth  J.  Hebert 
John  M.  KeUy 
Richard  J.  Lovelace 
Arthur  Wamack 


under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  8. 1981 : 

DarAaTuxirr  or  Stats 

Bmaat  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to  ba  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rlghu 
and  Humanitarian  Affalra.  vice  Patricia  M. 
Derlan.  realgned. 

Bobert  Dean  Nesen,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambaaaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Statea  of  America  to  Aus- 
tralia and  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  aa  Ambaaaador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Statea  of  Amertca  to  the  RepubUo 
of  Nauru. 

DipaancxMT  or  Dsmna 

Henry  B.  Catto,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenaa,  vice  Thomaa 
B.  Roaa,  realgned. 

RuaaeU  A.  Rourke,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae.  vice  RuaseU 
Murray  3nd.  realgned. 

FxDxaAi.  OaAXM  iNapacnoM  Sxanca 

Kenneth  A.  OlUea.  of  North  Dakota,  to  ba 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Oraln  In^MC- 
tlon  Servloe,  vice  Earl  Leiand  Bartelt.  re- 
signed. 

Dkpabtmxmt  or  CoMMxaci 

Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Oeneral 
Counael  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
vice  Homer  B.  Moyer,  Jr.,  realgned. 

Omca  or  PaTxirra  Am  TaAsncAaxa 

Oerald  J.  Moaalnghoff,  of  VlrglnU.  to  ba 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Tradamarka, 
vice  Sidney  A.  Diamond,  realgned. 

DarAanuifT  or  HouaiMo  amo  UaaAH 
DKVKLOPMXirr 

Antonio  Monrolg.  of  Puerto  Blco,  to  be  an 
Aaalatant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Sterling  Tucker,  resigned. 
DxPAanixirr  or  EmaoT 

Joseph  J.  Tribble,  of  Oeorgla,  to  ba  an  Aa- 
Blatant  Secretary  of  Bnergy  (Conaervatlon 
and  Renewable  Energy) ,  vice  Thomaa  Eugene 
Stelaon.  realgned. 

Omca  or  Moroairr  Boomokic  Impact 

Roaalee  Oreen  Douglaa,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Bco- 
nomlc  Impact,  vice  Louis  P.  Moret.  realgned. 
DxPAXTMKirr  or  EoucATioir 

Vincent  E.  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
Education,  vice  Tbomaa  Kendall  Mlnter,  ra- 


The  foUowlng  named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  Ueutenant  colonel  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  State  Code,  sec- 
tion 6T71: 


Alice  B.  MarahaU 
Carol  A.  Mutter 
Lorraine  M.  Sadler 
Adelaide  A. 

Quebodeaux 
Barbara  Weinberger 


Marguerite  J. 

CampbeU 
BUeen  M.  Albertaon 
CharleneS. 

Itchkawlch 
Ellen  T.  Lawa 
Brandy  D.  Jamea 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  AprU  22,  1981. 


AoMxmaiBATiva  Coitmircx  or  thx  Unird 
STATia 

Loren  A.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  of  6  years,  vice 
Reuben  B.  Robertaon.  realgned. 
In  thx  Am  Poacs 

Lt.  Oen.  Marlon  L.  BoaweU,  U.8.  Air  Poroa 
(age  67),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
Ueutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  8863. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the  iMt>- 
vislons  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code,  sec- 
tion 80M,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaltlon  of 
Importance  and  responslbiUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  aec- 
tlon  8046,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma].  Oen.  Oeorge  M.  Browning,  Jr.,  STS- 
28-8396PR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  trx  Natt 

The  foUowlng  temporary  flag  oOfcers  of 
the  X3S.  Stivj  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title 
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10.  XJBltad  Btataa  Oode.  ■actions  5780,  8781 
and  6791. 


Bdwaid  A.  WUklnaon. 

Jr. 
Jamaa  8.  Bfalt 
Jamaa  K.  Munneley 
David  O.  Bamaay 
John  D.  Beecher 
Lawrence  Layman 
PaulJ.  Mulloy 
Cbarlaa  B.  Hunter 
Albert  A.  Oallotta.  Jr. 
Austin  B.  SooU,  Jr. 
Lea  B.  Levenson 
Paul  W.  Dllllngbam. 

Jr. 
David  L.  Harlow 
Jerry  O.  Tuttla 
Jamaa  B.  Hogg 
Jamaa  W.  Austin 
Robart  B.  Fountain. 

Jr. 
Cbarlaa  B.  Laraon 


WUllam  A.  WUllama. 
m 

John  L.  Butta 
William  B.  Bamaay 
Paul  T.  OUlcrlat 
Olan  W.  Lenox 
Cbarlaa  P.  Borne,  m 
Blchard  C.  Avilt 
Kleber  8.  Maatarsmi, 

Jr. 
WUllam  A.  CockeU, 

Jr. 
Henry  C.  Moatln 
Stephen  J.  Hoatettlor 
Oewga  A.  Altcheoon, 

Jr. 
Byron  B.  MeweU,  Jr. 
Ralph  O.  Bird 
Richard  C.Barry 
Thomas  P.  Brown, 

in 

mncAi. 

Melvln  Muaelea 
John  R.  Lukaa 
Stephen  Barcbet 

■Om,T  COKM 

Bnino  A.  Pomponlo 
Scott  W.  Bbert 
Nlel  P.  Ferraro 

dVIL  BX( 

Jamaa  T.  Taylor 

Howard  B.  Haynaa 

John  P.  Jonaa,  Jr. 

oxNTAL  coara 

Tbomaa  W.  McKean 

Vm  THX  AaicT 

The  foUowlng  named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1981.  UJ3.  MUltary  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Statea  In  the  i^jade  of  second  Ueutenant, 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtea 
Code,  sections  3284  and  43fi3: 

Adams.  Douglaa  8..  182-60-Mia. 

Adams,  Randy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ager.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agron,  Oary  Alfred.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahlbrand.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ahn.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Oregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alegre,  David  Max.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander.  Blair  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander.  Curtla,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allard,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allyn.  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Altmlre.  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alty.  Jamea  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  JeSry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Joeeph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderscm.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  PaiU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  WUUam,  378  64  3406. 
Antanlea,  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Apgar.  Bdward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armstrong.  BCark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atkinson.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AvaUe.  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ayala.  Adolf o,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Azsarlta,  Alan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bacevlch.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BagweU,  Jamea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baham,  Steve  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Oeorge  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Baker,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balogb,  WUllam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barry,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartbel,  Kurt  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bander,  Joel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer,  Terrance  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baum,  Franklin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baaemore,  Barry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bachard,  Oary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Adele  Marie,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Kevin  John,  665-2»-3973. 
Becker,  Seth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bederka,  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beery,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begeman,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balllea,  Oregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BeUm^,  LeaUe  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belknap,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benne.  Matthew  J.,  499  66  4488. 
Benaley,  TUnotby  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berger,  Thomaa  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beikoff,  Buss  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bemhagen.  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrloa,  Fernando.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortbot,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bethea,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Batroa,  Fareod  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchl.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUafer,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bllllg,  Eric  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bird,  Victor  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blrk,  John  EUner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blachoff,  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blalg,  Oregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanchard,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  Melven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleyl,  Carl  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUtch,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blyth.  Jeffrey  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BoeUner.  Brian  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolan.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boore.  Lewis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Border.  Uvlu  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borettl.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bottorff,  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowen,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowers,  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Box.  Barry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyd.  SooU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyle,  Christine  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradley,  Matthew  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Breckel,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brldgeman,  Margaret.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlgham,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brlnkley,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bristol,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Britten,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brltton,  Bandv  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bzoddngton.  Ouy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brotberton,  Tl^J^y,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brouasard,  Alvln  Lr«3-16-3544. 

Brown.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Heidi  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Hubert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Jamea  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browne,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browne.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning,  kfaltland.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruce,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brudvlg.  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bnidzynskl.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bruhn.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruyere.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan,  Kevin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Buchanan.  Carlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  WUllam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckley.  William  R..  028  48  9893. 
Buckner.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechner.  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buechter,  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bulen,  Dea  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BuUock.  Stephen  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buning.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burger.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrer.  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrts,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buzan  C.  Craig.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byers.  Ann  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cacbero,  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaddeU,  Timothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadlgan.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callan,  Steven  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Canterbxuy,  Franklin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cape.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caradimltropoulo,  M.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carison,  Kathryn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carpenter,  Robert  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carrano,  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CarroU.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caaaiea,  Hellaa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caae,  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caatro,  Fabian  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Catron.  RuoseU  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caudle,  Robert  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cemy.  Dean  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cerutl.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cheben.  Mark  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chesnut.  Dan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlnn,  Clarence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chludzinskl.  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Kevin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cildaa,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cobb,  Thomaa  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran.  Lewia  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochran,  Todd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Coleman,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collaao.  Neriua  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collina,  Jamea  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CdweU,  Carl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Comodeca.  Tbomaa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Confortl,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conlon.  Kevin  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connor,  Arthur  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Connor,  Michael  D..  048-54  8998. 

Contratto,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cook,  Jdfery  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cope.  Dale  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caplen,  Richard  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coppola.  Alfred  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cotnoir.  Mary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Courtola,  Peter  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Courts.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coutteau.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coyne.  BCartm  J.,  370-70-1 116. 

Cozza,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craddock.  Brian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CrocoU,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crosby,  Al  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cunningham.  Ian  O..  060  40  8358. 

CzlzUc.  Jamea  W..  094  48  8415. 

Daley,  David  J-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalpinl,  Douglaa  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly,  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly,  Jamea  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Daly,  Patri<*  J,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Demmel,  Katberine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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OMMT.  WUltam  A..  100-M-Ma. 
DftTld.  Jmbm  K..  183  W  «W». 
DkTldaon.  P«t«r  A..  Sia-74-667S. 
DftTklnn.  BobOTt  O..  ai6-7S-a630. 
D»Tls.  Arcbl*  Lm.  41»-«a-ai60. 
DKwlB.  OaoSny  C.  lM-AO-770e. 
D»Tta.  Oordon  B..  268  48  ««a«. 
OavU.  Kathlaoi  M^  63a-08-<84a. 
DftTla.  Stowt  D^  2a8-(a-»487. 
DkTlB.  Varnon  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DftTlaon.  FlUllp  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dwksr.  Bradlay  T..  368-88-M96. 
Daflurl.  P»ul.  13»-40-688fl. 
Daflurl.  P«t«r  P..  18»-fl0-81B7. 
Dahftvcn.  UtMbam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaUhouMaye.  Perry.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
tMmntj.  WllIlMn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DtfUU.  BotMTt.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Demaroa  F«ter  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Depaw.  Stapbra  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darmatia^  Doona  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darrlck.  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daaana.  mcbaal  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavarlU.  Shana  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darlna.  Donald  C.  147-6»-a712. 
Oawalt.  Oragory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlgtoTannl.  Blebanl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUllncar.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DUlman.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IMnMrco.  Loula  A..  16a-60-<297. 
DInanlo.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlnkal.  St^han  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dtonne.  Cbarlej  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IMSalTO.  Joaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DtTla.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doak.  Brian  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd.  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodge.  KeTln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobm.  Bryan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan.  Timothy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoUralra.  Balnald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doll.  YTonne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oombl.  Joaepb.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DombkowBkl.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DomltroTlch.  Bobart.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donahue.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonneUy.  Bobert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donohue,  Kevin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DonoTan.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Douthlt.  Ployd  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowd.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowllng.  Jon  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drennan.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drleaanack.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumont,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunn.  Thomas  M  .  003-«6-3760. 
Dunthron.  Donald  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dutchyshyn.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DBteiaanowskl,  Ken.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bast.  AUen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bberla.  Nathan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bchevarrla.  AntxUl.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Economy.  Anas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edens.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaele.  Kent  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellas.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUedge.  Joaeph  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUiott.  Daniel  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
EUla.  Charlotte  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emelander.  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engen.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Epstein.  Bonney  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brans.  Andrew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brans.  Leroy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breraon.   Richard  J..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
pagan.  Matthew  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pahnastock.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palconl.  Olenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FaUon.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PaUon.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parace.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrar.  BUly  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pell.  Michael  W..  38»-68-7622. 
PeUand.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penn.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrando.  Jamaa  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Perraro.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
P^rriero.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plala.  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ptchten,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plx,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plelscher.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plorlo.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogt.  Nathan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porbes.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poreman.  Todd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortanbary.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pournle.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powler.  ChrUtopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prealy.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preeman.  Ian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Thomas.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freesmeyer.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
French.  John  M..  227-04-^6419. 
priedel.  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prltz.  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pruge.  Keith  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fry.  Christopher  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulbrlght,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pullerton.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulton.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaldoslk,  Antoinette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalnes.  Patrick  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oalvan.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garmany,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner.  Darly  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oasser.  Guy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Gaylln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gates.  Jamas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oebhart.  Karl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
George.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garancser,  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Germain.  Christian.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gerovac.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oerton.  PaiU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson.  Byron  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUlette.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glnter.  Gregory  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gltschlag.  Randal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gladura.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ollkln,  Arthur  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goebel.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golden.  Walter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodson.  Keith  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorevln,  Matthew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gormley.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooehl.  AUen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gould,  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grady.  Norman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Catherine.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graham.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreb,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Emmett  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Joseoh  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Matthew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenwald.  Bryon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grelman.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orencbus.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grewatz.  Stuart  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griflln.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimm.  Blllle  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groft.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grove.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grubb.  Randall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oullmette,  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gulotta.  Gasper.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouyll,  Gary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GwllUam.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hacker.  Henry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haese.  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hager.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hagg.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halght.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Matthew  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallnskl,  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Klmetha  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haller.  Brian  Doug.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalUngstad,  Jon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Halstead.  Rebecca.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Halter.  Susan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUl.  NeU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm.or,  ihomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanauer,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haniey,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  Georgette.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  JennUer  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harman,  Nanzy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon.  WUllam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HairU.  Daryl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrU.  Jeflrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris,  Ihomas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrison,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrLEon.  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartweil.  Samuel  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harvey.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hausteln.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha>es,  Karla  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazel.  Edward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healey.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Healy.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heckman,  Douglass,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heekln,  Joieph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heldenberg,  Howard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heln.  WUllam  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HeUwlg.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hembrey,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hendy,  Iheodore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henn.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennes.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessey.  Jchn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlnser.  Kermlt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herholt^.  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hernandez.  Victor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herold,  Ernest  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr.  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herring,  Gregory  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hess.  Dean  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hidalgo,  Jorge  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlebert,  Gregory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgdon,  Terence  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUdreth  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUeman  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HIU.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl.  Kevin  Duane.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HlUebrand.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUton  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlne,  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnes.  Curtis  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlz,  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hockenbury.  Ross  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Mark  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogan.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogg.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hojnlckl.  Leon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holley,  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hooker.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoppe,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Horn.  Relnhold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homack.  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homer.  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Pamela  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howley.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrdy.  Russell  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hu.  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbard.  BUly  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudachek.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HuKbea.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphreys.  Kathleen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humohreys.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX.    . 
Hustleby.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hyman.  Jonathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isele.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jaekaon.  ICchaal  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaooba.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaagar.  DannU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jahnka,  Arlon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansa.  MaUbaw  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaye.  Mlcbael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaffery.  Boy  K..  43»-l»-aeT». 
Jensen,  Ttm  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnaon.  Eric  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Blram  N..  104-63-786(1. 
Johnson.  Jaca  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joidano.  Frank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karan,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karas.  James.  070  44  8889. 
Kardlteask  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karplak.  Robert  W..  a61-87-608X 
Katz,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katz.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendrls,  Alexander,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerhln.  Anthony  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Key.  DavU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klenle.  Ktonneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUloy.  Christopher.  036-^6-3040. 
Klnghom.  Dean  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kinney.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  Diana  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUU.  Rlehard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klecker.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klotz.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kn^penberger.  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knecht.  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight.  Barl  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlpp.  Kirk  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knlppel,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knurowskl.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koenig.  Gerald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kons,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krikorlan,  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlz,  Mlctiael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KropkowBkl,  Gary  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruger.  Robert.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krusbat,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuelzow.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurber,  Keith  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kwan,  Hon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Labrucherle.  Johnn.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaU.  Sam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambkin.  Glen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambrlgkt,  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane,  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laperch,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lapolnte,  Jon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lash.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrenca.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leap.  Rldhard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lecompte.  Randy  C,  438-1 1-5313. 
Lee,  Brian  Bflchael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Legare.  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemanskl.  Gerard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemauk.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemcke.  Theodore  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lessel.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LIbby,  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llberatore,  Nicholas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlesnMn.  Michael  J..  333  63  0003. 
LUley.  Raymond  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ling.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lltwlnowlce.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd.  John  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lochow.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockrow.  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lofaro.  Ouy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Logan.  Bevln  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longar.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Debra  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loso,  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovall.  ^dal  W.,  660-«S-0366. 
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Lowder.  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Barrett  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowa.  NeU  Marcus,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludenunn,  Stuart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Luster.  Bobert  A.,  564-1 /-318e. 
Lyle.  Drew  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynam.  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Dereck  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaoDooald,  Geoffrey.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UacFarland,  Sean  B..  064-6S-5381. 
BlacKay.  Robert  W.,  073  -44-0082. 
MacKenzle,  Wayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackey.  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddock.  Frederick,  3  76-74-0629. 
Madrid.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madsen.  Anders  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MagerKurtb.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maler,  WUliam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majdanskl.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallzla,  Marianne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malley.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mango.  Paul  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mann,  WUliam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lianos,  Kevin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manula.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
March.  Stanley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marino,  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquardt,  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marr.  Patrick  Matt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
l^rsb.  Andrew  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarshaU.  Jeffery.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marx.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maskal.  Alan  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mawman.  Dean  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matejov,  Theresa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mauk.  Heidi  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BCazyck.  Alphonso  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllaster.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnney,  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarvUle.  Matthew,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCatUey.  Nathan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
llcCIung.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvlUe,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord.  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormick.  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCoy.  Cary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCray.  NeU  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDermott,  Frank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
licDonald.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDowell.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOUlln.  Howard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ICcOrath.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulrc.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MCKeam.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBIahon.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaster.  Shawn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMullln.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNulty.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Wame  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meade.  Timothy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meehan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meese.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meredith.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mertz.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Measer.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metlvler.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlklanclc.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUes.  Mellnda.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Melissa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  Cliff.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MInahan.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MInchew.  Morris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miner.  lOcbael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlrlsoU.  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MltcbeU.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mbentmann.  James  E..  480  64  3831. 
Moore.  Itobert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooaman.  Christopher,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moravec.  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moelnskl.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moakal.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mudlo.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MueUer.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MtUlenburg,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ifunaon.  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lIORay.  NaU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Muaaer.  Eric  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muth.  Barry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  Joieph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Naessens.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nebleti,  Karl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  Paul  M.,  108-40-36i0. 
Nesset.  Duane  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevarre.  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newcomb.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newman,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newsome.  Tracy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton.  Bobert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlchol,  Jamas  M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlcbola.  CamUle  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nipper.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NIahlmura,  Duke  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noeuka.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutt.  Jesse  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Brien,  Robert  D..  036  43  0071. 
Ocbs,  David  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'ConneU.  Christopher.  019-46-66U. 
O'Connor.  Edwin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Connor.  Ftands  O..  073  44  8007. 
Ogara.  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Keefe.  Gerald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUcer.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ondarza.  Ptederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CNell.  Cynthia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orton.  Gary  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Osborne.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Shaughnesay.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Such.  Allsande  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'SuUlvan.  GaU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owen,  Scott  D..  61O-73-0041. 
Pagentine.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmlero.  Ralph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palumbo.  Raymond  P..  164  56  8347. 
Parker.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parriah.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paslawsky.  Marklan.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  Bonnie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pauley.  Boas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PatUo.  Eugene  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paulson.  John  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pawlak.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne.  Bobert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Booald  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  WUllam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeUsano.  Stefriien.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pellzzon.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PeUette.  PhUlp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pwry,  Steven  P..  53O-70-3788. 
Perry.  TbcHnas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Scott  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Darrvl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Jeffrey,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petro.  Janet  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phimps.  Charles.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttard.  Dana  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plttmsn.  De*>ra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plalsted.  Brian  D..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pllakos.  Mark  B.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ploonqtuu.  Andres  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PoUng.  Russell  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Polite.  Anita  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ponder.  B«ndo'nh  W..  MO-31-0066. 
PonUtowaU.  Bdward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter.  Ellnbeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powell.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pocsonyl.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prantl.  WUll«m  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prldeen.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pnisleckl.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PuUen.  Harvev  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PurseU.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rader.  Tommy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ragsdale.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bappold.  3*A  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bassatt.  Gregorv  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bay.  Roy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raymond.  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Raynes.  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beardon.  Myles.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Keith  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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.  Ondy  O..  a88-l»-42M. 
».  TUnotby  R..  480-M-414O. 
,  Oaron  L..  311-M-1574. 
Rabin.  Tbomaa  A..  22«-a«-7366. 
Bald,  cwiton  B..  aas-oe-^Msa. 
Ralmrabw,  Mark  A..  O03-BO-M83. 
Baaty.  IClebaal.  Jr..  oac  B4  4612. 
Bavaria.  Manual  J..  43»-oe-a484. 
Bhlnaamlth.  Ftank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blca.  WUlUm  B..  660-3S-'48ia. 
Bleh.  Cbarlaa  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blcharrtann.  Bryan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blchardaon.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BlehbouTB.  Tbomaa.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blddla^  Kyla  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rladlar.  Kavln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blara.  Blcardo  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bin.  Mlcbaal  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUar.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaallng.  Urn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blttar.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bimo.  Mlcbaal.  164  46  8023. 
Bobarta.  Bloky  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobartaon.  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bobta.  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boblnion.  Tlmotby.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bodrlcuaa.  Humbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bocara.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Botb.  Jerry  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bounda.  Mlcbael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buaaall.  Steven  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byan.  Douglaa  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sa«ar.  Bobert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sajia,  Jamaa  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salaaar.  Bugana.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salvador.  Bllzabetb.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
fialyar,  Bonald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samac.  David  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ftompann  Bryan  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sancbes.  Joe  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sando.  Donald  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sankovltcb.  Jobn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SantllU.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bauer.  Wayoe  Allen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savold.  PatrlcU  A..  104-8A-2488. 
Sawlekl.  waiter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbrocoo.  Leonard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbaafer.  Blebard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbellborn.  Brie  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scblatter.  PblUp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scblayer.  Oregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebmldt.  Mark  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebneldar.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbober.  Andrew  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scboava.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scbreder.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sebroeder.  lUrk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bcbwarts.  Tbomaa  J..  298  64  9881. 
Bebvalnna.  Tkuno  B..  l08-5fr-7286. 
Soott.  Braddodi  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soott.  Mlcbael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaartrom.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballner.  Blebard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbady.  David  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbarman.  Mattbew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sberrtll.  Peter  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sberwood.  Tlmotby.  007-6t-9980. 
Sblelda.  Bobert  L.,  308-68-5^22. 
Sblnego.  Bonald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbnba.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbultla.  Jo^n  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stagrtat.  Balpb  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stmmerer,  Stepben.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BImoneon.  Keltb  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slagle.  Knrt  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smart.  Jon  P..  456-37-2»6a. 
auitb.  Clark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SBUtb.  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUttb.  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BBiltb.  Kevtn  B..  313-«8-8'W3. 
Smltb.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SDyder.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boydar.  Bobert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sobotiv.  Biehanl  D..  466-8<l-8938 
BoOa.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolveaon.  Keith  D..  3<M>-7a-a3oe. 
efameraall.  Paul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Sonnler.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soriano.  Derek  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spurgeon.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stackpole,  Patrick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stafford.  Cbarlea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stabley.  Scott  B..  301-63-8S13. 
Stanfleld.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stangle.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steama,  Amy  B.,  363-7CM)546. 
Steffan.  Grant  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevens,  Dirk  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart.  Kevin  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlegler.  Jamea  K.,  a89-66-6C65. 
Stiles.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stlne.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoy.  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streets.  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stroud.  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stutevllle.  Jamea.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suddarth.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sukovlch,  Steven.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUenberger.  Will.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Susie.  Allen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland.  Ereret.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Svoboda.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanson.  SherrlU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swaren.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swope.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sydenstrlcker.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Syslo,  Rand  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Takatorl.  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarantlno.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tartala,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TaU,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tatu,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Dean  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Telfer.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thle.  CJary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlel,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Anthony  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Michael  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tldd,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlemey,  Jeffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Todd,  Maurice  L...  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toomey,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Topping.  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toal.  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toth,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tousley.  Bradford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Towey,  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tralnor.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Travis.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trevino.  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotter.  Chris  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  O.  Kent,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trudo,  Edward  W.,  383-f0-1806. 
Tuccl.  Michael  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Bodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  William  B..  36«-«9-«816. 
Turrentlne  I^rrv.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ntchel.  Lort  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vahle.  PrancU  J..  017-38-.'»347. 
Vanslsf^er.  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasta.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaughn.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vavrtn.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlana.  Alfred,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlccl.  Robert.  P .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vtaaer,  Malcolm  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vydra.  Darrell  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wad4,  Roderick  K  .  297-48-641.S. 
Wadley.  William  J  .  5')O-«4-0.i81. 
Wagner,  Mark  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Scott  D  .  197-.''O-3810. 
Walt,  MarV  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walbom,  Chet  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waideck.  James  J  .  401-04-4K77. 
Walk.  William  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Anthonv  K  .  40?-04-5414. 
Walker,  Kyle  B..  454-3V-0743. 
Wall,  Robert  8  ,  349-83-681^. 
Walter.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walter,  Bodney  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Walters,  Stepben,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward,  Oeorge  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waahuta,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wataon,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wawrzynlak,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weafer,  Bobert  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatherford.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Webb,  Anthony  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weber,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wedmark,  Kevin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weltekamp,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

West.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Westbay,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weatlund.  Kenneth,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wharton,  Jobn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wheeler.  Dalsle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whltaker.  Malcolm.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

White.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whitehead,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlckstrom,  Steven,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wldlck,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wleee,  Paul  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wiggins,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUhelm.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wllbelm.  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUklns,  Stepben  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Will,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Eddie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Jamea  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  Duane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlrth,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wise,  Daniel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woloeon,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Jobn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wood,  Kevin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woods,  Kent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolen.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolfolk,  Edmund  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woolridge,  Eugene,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Jerry  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wu,  Victor  Peter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahn.  Timothy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarmle.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yates,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York,  WlUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youst,  Oregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuengert,  Louis  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zachary,  Brenda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zajac,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zamberlan,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zappalla.  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zarfoas,  Holly  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlccarello,  Jess  V..  16I-46-2233. 
Zlmmer,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zom,  Burkhardt  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the   Regular   Army  of   the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3384  through  3294: 

To  be  /Irtt  lievXenant 
Aronaon,  Naomi  Elspeth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benjamin.  Sabrlna  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernstein.  Wendy  Beth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradshaw.  Donald  Matthew.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Walter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ducey.  Julie  Ann.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dyer.  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erpeldlng.  Joaeph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plannery,  Prank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fowler,  John  M..  Jr.,  6S3-88-0375. 
Poz,  Charles  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franklin,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fuller.  Oeorge  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oetts.  Alan  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goldberg.  David  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keenan.  Kevin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Longer,  Cbwrlea  F.,  181-88-187B. 
MCFtadden.  WUllam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mangel.  Maik  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muidock,  Bdwin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norwood,  Anne  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert.  JoBn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snyder,  Bobert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spauldlng.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strand,  Unda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaton.  Lawrence  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toung.  John  8.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Ainril  23, 
1981.  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  8, 1981: 

n.S.    STMTBITIC    PnKLB    CoaPOKATIOH 

Edward  E.  Noble,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
U.8.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term 
of  7  years,  vice  John  C.  Sawhlll,  resigned. 

DEPSBTMKltT    or    COlfMEBCE 

Lawrence  J.  Brady,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Frank  Alan  Well,  resigned. 

Arlene  Trlplett,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commarce,  vice  Elaa 
Allgood  Porter,  resigned. 

Paul  A.  Vander  Myde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  An- 
drew E.  Manatos,  resigned. 

DvasrifKNT  or  Difkhbi 

Richard  D.  DeLauer.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Besearch  and 
Engineering,  vice  William  J.  Perry,  resigned. 
IM  THS  Ant  FoacB 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman,  UJ3.  Air 
Force  (age  56) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  section  8083. 


Executive  nominatiaDs  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  AprJ  27,  1981. 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  AprU  8,  1981: 

DxPABTMmr  or  Stats 

Bobert  Gerhard  Neumann,  of  California,  to 
bo  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

DsPASTMENT   or   ACBICUI,TniK 

Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  CaUfomla.  to  be 
Under  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  for  Smaa 
Community  and  Bural  Development,  vice 
Alex  P.  Mercure.  reaigned. 

DcPAXTKnrT  or  Ek^wt 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  CaUfomla,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  Lynn  B. 
Coleman,  resigned. 

DXPAKTKKirT    or    BOtrCATIOM 

WUllam  C.  Clohan,  Jr.,  at  West  VlrglnU, 
to  be  UndM-  Secretary  of  Education,  vice 
Steven  A.  Minter,  resigned. 

Daniel  Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Education,  vice 
Betay  Levin,  reaigned. 

Fdeiai.  CoMMuincATioNs  CoMifisaioir 
Mark  S.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commls- 
alon  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1979.  vice  Tyrone  Brown,  resigned. 
MnxT  Srsmis  PaorscnoH  Boabo 
Alex  Kozlnskl,  of  Callfmila,  to  be  ^>eclal 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years,  vice  Hajrwood 
Patrick  Swygert,  reaigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  27. 1981 : 


OirsBncBMT  or  Juancs 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Associate   Attorney  General,  vlea  Jalia  B. 
Shenefleld.  tealgned. 

DiPSBTicxirr  or  DKFsma 
Lawrence  J.  Korb.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Aaalat- 
ani.  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Bobert  Boms 
Plrie.  Jr..  reaigned. 

Ilf  THX  AXB  FOBCE 

The  following-named  offloer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code. 
section  8066.  to  be  aastgned  to  a  poattlon  at 
Importance  and  req>onsiblUty  Hirtgnfttt^i  by 
the  President  tmder  subaecUon  (a)  of  aaetion 
8066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lynwood  E.  Clark,  087-30- 
7543FR,  U.S.  Air  Ftarce. 

Ik  thx  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  3963: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Gibbons  Gard.  Jr..  449-86- 
3971.   (age  53).  Army  of  tbe  United  Statea 
(major  general.  UB.  Army) . 

IM  THK  Ani  Foaci 

Lt.  Gen.  George  H.  Sylvester.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
(age  53),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  at 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8963. 

IM  TBI  Aot  FoacE 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Jamea  K. 
Wiles,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  mn*twtg 
Stephanie  S.  Bishop,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  tbe  Cokcbxbsiomsl  Bac- 
OOD  at  March  33. 1981. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^fo/ufajf,  April  27,  1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Ood.  may  we  open  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  Tour  constant  call,  the  call  to 
richteousneas  and  Justice  and  peace. 
Even  as  we  admit  we  have  missed  the 
mark  and  not  acted  as  we  ought,  yet 
we  celebrate  this  day  for  Tou  still  call 
us  above  the  noise  of  a  clamoring 
world.  Though  we  have  scorned  You. 
Tou  continue  to  offer  us  grace;  though 
we  have  looked  at  our  world  with  self- 
ish eyes.  You  accept  us  with  forgive- 
ness and  patience.  Send  Your  Spirit  to 
encourage  us  to  reach  out  to  others  in 
reccmcillatlon  that  together  we  may 
build  Tour  kingdom  with  dignity  and 
with  truth.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SUNDRT  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
conmiunicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Chirdon.  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
ciurence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  734.  An  act  to  encourmge  exports  by  fa- 
cilitating tlie  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  trade  as- 
aociaUons.  and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  aervioes  generally. 


JUDGE  RETNALDO  G.  GARZA 
DAT 

(Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  20 
years  ago  Wednesday,  April  29.  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  ceremony 
where  the  Honorable  Reynaldo  G. 
Garza  took  office  as  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas,  beginning  a  very  distinguished 
career  as  a  Jurist. 

Today  Judge  Garza  serves  as  a  UJS. 
circuit  court  Judge  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 


cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers 
the  States  of  Georgia.  Florida.  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Judge  Garza  was  named  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  during  the  administration 
of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
through  the  efforts  of  my  predecessor, 
Joe  Kilgore,  and  the  recommendations 
of  Senators  Ralph  Tarborough  and 
William  A.  Blakely  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  that  time,  our  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Judge  is  the  first  Spanish  sur- 
named  attorney  appointed  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench  in  Texas  and  the  second 
Hispanic  in  the  U.S.  federal  system  as 
a  whole. 

Bom  in  Brownsville.  Tex.,  in  1915  on 
the  coast  of  my  15th  Congressional 
District,  the  Judge  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Texas  in 
1939.  He  was  a  city  commissioner  for 
the  city  of  Brownsville  and  a  member 
of  the  BrownsviUe  Independent 
School  District  board  of  trustees.  He 
served  on  the  Texas  Good  Neighbor 
Commission  and  the  State  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  High  School.  He 
was  also  the  Texas  State  deputy  for 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  has  long 
been  active  in  civic  and  church  affairs. 

On  the  Federal  district  bench.  Judge 
Garza  conducts  court  proceedings 
when  necessary  in  both  English  and 
Spanish— an  invaluable  asset  in  a 
State  which  has  nearly  3  million  per- 
sons of  Hispanic  origin.  He  is  known 
by  his  fellow  Jurists  and  by  those  who 
have  dealt  with  him  in  the  Judicial 
chambers  to  be  a  tenderly  tough  guy 
who  metes  out  Justice  firmly  and 
fairly,  yet  tempers  the  balancing  of 
the  scales  with  an  understanding  of 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature. 

This  mixture  makes  Judge  Garza  a 
fine  human  being  as  well  as  a  distin- 
giiished  Jurist.  As  a  fellow  south 
Texan  I  am  proud  to  honor  him  this 
day  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL 
INTRODUCED  ON  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA  OF  AW  ACS  AIR- 
CRAFT 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  my  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's plan  to  sell  to  Saudi 
Arabia  five  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol (AWAC^)  aircraft  and  offensive 


equipment  for  F-15  fighter  to  demon- 
strate our  opposition  to  the  sale  before 
it  is  submitted  for  congressional 
review.  The  sale  of  additional  fuel 
tanks  and  air-to-air  missiles  for  F-15's 
and  highly  sophisticated  AWAC^ 
radar  reconnaissance  planes  Jeopar- 
dizes Middle  East  stability  and  Israel's 
security. 

The  sale  directly  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  Equipped  with  the  addi- 
tional fuel  tanks,  Saudi  F-lS's  could 
accurately  and  with  little  warning 
strike  any  target  in  Israel  from  any 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  AWACS  air- 
craft would  permit  the  Saudis  to 
survey  Israel's  defenses,  convey  tacti- 
cal information  to  Israel's  other  en- 
emies, and  coordinate  attacks  with 
precision. 

Israel's  fears  are  scarcely  imaginary. 
Saudi  forces  have  played  sm  active  role 
in  three  out  of  four  wars  against  Israel 
in  the  past  32  years.  The  Saudis  cur- 
rently fund  the  PLO  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  They  have 
condemned  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments, breaking  diplomatic  relations 
with  and  cutting  off  assistance  to 
Egypt.  Just  last  month,  the  Saudi 
Government  renewed  its  call  for  a 
Jihad  (holy  war)  to  eliminate  the 
Jewish  State. 

The  proposed  sale  would  not  solve 
Saudi  internal  security  problems, 
would  not  enable  the  Saudis  to  defend 
against  Soviet  incursions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  would  not  mitigate  Soviet 
actions  in  Afghanistan,  would  not 
affect  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  would  direct- 
ly threaten  the  seciuity  of  Israel,  and 
would  not  contribute  to  American  in- 
terests in  Middle  East  sUbility. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  MEMBERS 
TO  DISCUSS  REACTION  OF 
PEOPLE  BACK  HOME 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  second  the  resolution  that  has  Just 
been  offered  in  the  House  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long).  I 
too  am  totally  in  opposition  to  the  sale 
of  military  equipment  to  the  Saudis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my 
taking  the  floor  is  to  announce  that 
immediately  following  our  proceedings 
here  and  other  special  orders,  I  do 
have  a  special  order  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  to  give  the  Members  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  reaction  of 


D  This  fynoboi  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioiu  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


the    people    back    home    during    the 
recent  district  work  period. 

I  know  that  I  have  never  had  a 
busier  period  in  the  nearly  10  years 
that  I  have  been  In  the  Congreas,  nor 
have  I  ever  had  more  oonoem  ex- 
pressed. So.  I  am  looking  forward,  and 
I  hope  Members  will  Join  me  this 
afternoon  in  discussing  this  in  a  spe- 
cial order. 


THINK  NOW.  BUT  LATER 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
Tuesday,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  column  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gimcrich). 
Now  that  we  are  apparently  embark- 
ing on  a  major  defense  buildup,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  most  co- 
gently expressed  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough review  of  our  strategic  concepts 
and  organization  as  well.  Calling  for 
an  organic  rather  than  mechanical  I4>- 
proach.  the  gentleman  stated— 

Historically,  victory  is  baaed  on  leader- 
ship, the  power  of  strategic  ideas,  and  the 
ability  of  a  well-organized  team  to  use  avail- 
able weapons  to  heighten  its  advantages 
over  Its  opponent,  and  to  lower  its  oppo- 
nent's ability  to  respond. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  most 
strongly  with  my  colleague's  remaito 
and  to  add  that  even  in  the  mechani- 
cal area,  we  need  better  organization. 
As  I  travel  around  the  Sixth  District 
of  Wisconsin,  I  find  that  many  busi- 
nesses no  longer  wish  to  bid  on  de- 
fense contracts  because  of  the  many 
problems  and  uncertainties  involved. 
Nationwide,  we  are  losing  too  many 
defense  contractors.  To  continue  with 
the  gentleman's  terminology,  we  could 
use  an  organic  approach  toward  even 
the  provision  of  equipment. 

Iiir.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest  of  our  coUeagues.  I  include  the 
column  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia to  be  Inserted  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
time. 

[From  the  Washlngt<Hi  Post.  Apr.  21, 19611 
Thdik  Now.  Bmr  Ij*Tni    ' 
(By  Nkwt  Oimbucb) 

It's  clear  the  the  American  people  will 
spend  mu«^  more  on  defense  in  the  1980b.  It 
Is  not  clear  that  they  will  be  better  de- 
fended. 

An  effective  American  military  policy 
must  be  based  on  a  thorough  revision  of  our 
strategy,  doctrine  and  officer  education 
before  we  purchase  massive  quantities  of 
equipment.  Such  a  revisitm  hasn't  taken 
place  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

If  spending  money  were  the  primary  re- 
quirement for  a  successful  defense,  thai 
Andre  Maglnot  would  have  been  the  most 
successful  lief  ense  minister  in  modem  histo- 
ry. Instead,  because  Maginot  focused  first 
cm  concrete  and  equipment  rather  than  tm 
strategy  and  doctrine,  his  name  became  syn- 
onymous with  faOure  in  defense  policy. 


Contrast  this  with  the  legacy  of  Elihu 
Root,  the  American  secretary  of  war  In 
1899.  Root  searched  for  solutions  to  the 
military's  inefflcienctes  and  created  the 
American  General  Staff  system,  which 
moved  effective  during  World  War  I  and. 
aooording  to  Trever  Dupuy,  the  military  his- 
torian, was  the  maior  Ingredient  in  the 
TM^d  expansion  of  the  XJJS.  Army  In  World 
Warn. 

Historically,  victory  is  baaed  on  leader- 
ship, the  power  of  strategic  ideas,  and  the 
ability  of  a  well-organized  team  to  use  avail- 
able weapons  to  heighten  its  advantages 
over  its  opponent,  and  to  lower  its  oppo- 
nmt's  ability  to  respond.  Root  Imew  tli^ 

But  our  present  defense  establishment 
rests  its  hope  for  a  secure  America  on  more 
things.  Just  as  Maglnot  did.  rather  than  on 
the  power  and  guidance  of  better  ideas. 

Military  leaders  lack  a  sense  of  the  organ- 
ic wholeness  of  their  task.  And  the  mili- 
tary's masters— Congress,  the  White  House 
and  tiie  people— intensify  the  problem  by 
sharing  In  and  encouraging  tliat  misconcep- 
tion. 

Congressmen  normally  debate  weapons 
systems,  or  the  parts,  as  though  they  were 
fundamental:  this  tank  versus  that  tanlc. 
this  plane  versus  ttuit  plane,  etc.  But  the 
central  question  is  not  what  kind  of  equip- 
ment you  give  the  troops  but  what  you 
expect  tliem  to  aoocMnplish  with  it. 

Understanding  that  the  military  problem 
is  organic  rather  tium  mechanical  allows 
you  to  see  how  the  parts  interrelate,  and 
bow  they  support  the  overall  purpose  that 
brings  them  together.  The  mganic  approach 
also  permits  the  military  to  oolierenUy  grow 
over  time  and  gives  it  a  self-sustaining  sense 
of  purpose  that  helps  it  adapt  flexibly  to  a 
changing  environmoit. 

The  most  Important  contribution  of  the 
organic  approach  is  its  emphasis  on  pe<q>le 
and  ideas  rather  than  machines.  Trained 
men  with  the  right  strategy  can  readily  and 
more  rapidly  shape  and  adapt  to  a  changing 
environment. 

It  takes  10  years  or  more  to  create  a  field 
grade  officer  who  can  command  in  battle. 
And  it  takes  years  of  practice  and  training 
to  group  soldiers  into  a  cohesive  fighting 
force.  The  keys  to  success  in  war  are  the 
quality  of  the  leaders  and  the  skill  of  the 
troops,  particularly  the  skill  of  the  NCXX 

History  Is  replete  with  examples  of  small, 
well-trained  armies  that  used  the  right  doc- 
trine to  defeat  huge  forces  that  were  less  co- 
hesive and  used  the  wrong  doctrine.  The 
beat  examples  are  Uie  ICongols  under  Oen- 
gfais  Khan,  the  Wehrmacht  under  Guderian 
In  1940.  and  the  Israeli  anny  in  1967  and 
1973. 

The  grave  danger  we  face  is  not  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  men  under  arms,  or 
that  they  q>end  more  than  we  do.  or  tliat 
they  have  more  equipment.  The  danger  Is 
that  the  Soviet  officer  corps  luw  begun  to  lie 
l>etter  trained  InteUectually,  more  deeply 
steeped  In  history,  and  is  addng  the  right 
questions  about  war. 

The  Reagan  attaninlstratkm  and  Congress 
are  about  to  make  decisicHis  that  will  shape 
the  military  well  Into  the  next  century.  Tou 
buy  military  hardware  for  a  lifetime,  not  for 
one  congressional  term.  And  tluit  is  why 
now  Is  the  moment  to  begin  our  doctrinal 
reexamination. 

Across-the-board  programs  to  remedy  the 
obsolescence  of  our  military  hardware  are 
not  yet  In  fuU  swing.  Therefore,  we  can 
rethink  what  we  expect  to  do  in  war  before 
we  are  lodied  into  new  systems  that  are  sup- 
ported by  and  support  old  concepts.  Five 


years  from  now.  it  will  be  too  late  to  rethink 
what  we  expect  to  do  in  future  wan. 

"niose  of  us  who  are  conservative  and 
frightened  tor  America's  survival  under- 
stand Uie  danger  of  underspending.  We 
have  shouted  from  the  rooftops  that  Amer- 
ica is  In  danger,  and  Amrrira  has  beard  and 
imderatands. 

But  there  is  grave  and  even  greater 
danger  tliat  America  must  now  see  with 
equal  clarity.  If  we  buy  the  wrong  weapons 
systems  because  we  tiave  an  Inadequate 
strategy,  and  we  attempt  to  use  those  sys- 
tems with  an  ilH»epared  officer  corps,  we 
may  think  that  we  arc  safe  wbea.  In  fact,  we 
aren't.  As  the  French  leaned  In  1940.  there 
can  be  no  greater  delusitm. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERT  PRO- 
GRAM CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremartcs.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  various  polls  that  came  out 
over  the  weekend  showing  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  ranged  anywhere 
from  77  percent  on  his  overall  approv- 
al record,  and  I  Just  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  in  my  travels 
back  home  over  this  past  week  my 
polls  were  even  higher  for  the  Presi- 
dent. They  reached  85  percent  in  sup- 
port of  all  his  actions,  and  especially 
his  economic  recovery  program. 

Mr.  S^^eaker.  I  think  the  American 
people  are  waiting  for  action  from 
those  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  we 
get  moving  and  enact  that  economic 
recovery  program,  and  let  us  make 
America  strong  again. 


WILLIAM  L.  BEERMAN,  JR. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  need  for  cooperation  betweoi  Gov- 
ernment and  business  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  remaito  about  a 
man  who  began  to  force  bonds  be- 
tween the  two  sectors  long  before  the 
gap  between  them  was  wp*(cnt  to 
most.  I  speak,  of  Mr.  William  L.  Beer- 
man.  Jr..  of  Greensboro.  N.C..  whose 
contributions  have  been  many. 

Bill  Beerman  began  his  career  as  a 
Journalist,  writing  about  the  concerns 
of  business  and  Government.  When 
World  War  n  liegan.  he  put  aside  his 
Journalistic  endeavors  to  become  a 
Marine  Corps  fighter  pilot.  After  the 
war.  he  resumed  his  gidal  of  bringing 
about  mutual  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  Govemmoit  and  busi- 
ness, and  served  with  distinction  as 
public  relations  directm-  of  the  North 
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GkroUna  region  of  the  Vetermns'  Ad- 
minMnUlon  and  •■  director  of  public 
relattone  and  executive  vice  president 
of  tbe  OrecnebOTO  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  1903.  he  joined  Burlington 
Indnrtriea,  where  he  continued  to 
pursue  his  goals,  first  as  director  of 
public  relations  and  later  as  director 
of  public  affairs. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  Bill  Beerman's  ef- 
forts firsthand,  since  he  was  so  active- 
ly involved  in  trying  to  Improve  com- 
munication between  local  employees 
and  the  community  with  Congress. 
BUI  Beerman  also  initiated,  with  suc- 
cess, similar  communication  with 
State  level  representatives. 

Aware  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished through  group  action.  Bill 
Joined  and  contributed  greatly  to  pro- 
ff  simul  organisations,  including  the 
North  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  He  also 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Oreensboro 
Chamber  of  Cunmerce  and  as  chair- 
man of  its  governmental  liaison  coun- 
cfl.  Bill's  professional  endeavors  did 
not  exclude  making  time  for  himianl- 
tarian  activities  on  the  community 
leveL  He  has  long  been  active  in  the 
Oreensboro  Kiwanls  Club  and  served 
on  the  board  of  the  United  Day  Care 
Centers  and  the  board  of  the  Oullf  ord 
Technical  Institute. 

Few  of  us  can  point  to  such  an  out- 
standing record  of  involvement,  and 
this  is  why  I  wish  to  honor  William 
Beerman  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  Burlington  Industries  after 
38  years  of  invaluable  service. 

Fortunately,  his  plans  include  gov- 
ernment affairs  and  public  relations 
consulting  worii— so  we  wiU  continue 
to  boieflt  frc«n  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. I  salute  William  Beerman. 
and  on  behalf  of  the  dtisens  of  North 
Carolina.  I  use  this  public  fonun  to  ex- 
press my  best  wishes  to  him  on  his  re- 
tirement. 


THE  PEOPLE  WANT  CONGRESS 
TO  PASS  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PRO- 
GRAM 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSmO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  tot  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaita.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  ^?eaker. 
I  have  Just  returned  from  the  district 
and  there  is  no  question  about  it:  The 
people  support  President  Reagan  and 
they  want  us  to  pass  his  eccmomic  re- 
covery program. 

A  poll  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Tfanes  over  the  weekend  shows  that 
people  are  aware  of  what  the  program 
doea— that  is  involves  belt  tightening 
and  some  sacrifice— but  they  nonethe- 
le«  supptvt  it  overwhelmingly.  They 
reallw  that  we  have  to  reduce  infla- 
tion, and  they  do  not  want  another 


short-term.  qulA-f ix  solution  that  Just 
puts  off  that  day  of  reckoning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  has  pre- 
sented his  program:  now  it  is  up  to  us 
to  act.  Congress  must  not  become  the 
obstacle  to  recovery. 


LEGISLA'nON  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROMOTE  SAVINGS 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  £dr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  that  I  believe 
will  promote  savings,  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  supply  side  economics. 

My  first  bill  would  exclude  life  insur- 
ance proceeds  from  the  gross  estate 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Federal  estate  tax.  Many  people  pur- 
chase life  insiirance  simply  to  have 
enough  money  to  pay  estate  taxes.  To 
tax  this  money  increases  the  burden 
and  the  individual  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  more  insurance;  the 
process  Ijecomes  circular  with  the 
main  beneficiaries  being  insiuiuice 
salesmen.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  the 
Intention  of  the  estate  tax  law  and  I 
hope  to  see  this  part  of  it  repealed. 

My  real  concern,  however,  is  with 
the  concept  of  estate  and  gift  taxes 
themselves.  I  consider  them  to  be  anti- 
savings.  If  we  are  to  take  seriously  the 
goal  of  renewing  our  economy  and  pro- 
viding more  Jobs,  we  must  find  ways  of 
accumulating  the  capital  needed  to 
renew  our  industries.  If  individuals  are 
permitted  to  accumulate  estates, 
knowing  that  wtille  they  are  saving 
and  investing  this  money,  it  wiU  not  be 
lost  to  their  families.  I  think  that  the 
incentive  to  save  and  invest  is  in- 
creased. And  with  increased  incentive 
comes  increased  savings  and  invest- 
ment so  necessary  to  oiu*  economic 
growth. 

Just  one  facet  of  tliis  is  the  farm  in- 
dustry; it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
industries  we  have  and  supplies  us 
with  oiu-  main  sources  of  exports.  Effi- 
cient farms  are  large  farms,  and  they 
are,  by  and  large,  family  owned.  If  we 
wish  to  preserve  the  family  owned 
farms,  then  we  must  encourage  their 
growth,  and  this  can  be  done  through 
a  change  in  taxation  of  them.  If  a 
father  knows  he  can  tiand  his  farm 
down  to  his  children,  everyone  includ- 
ing us.  benefits. 

Therefore,  I  am  also  introducing  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  the  tax  on  generation-skipping 
transfers  now  in  existence.  Such  a 
repeal,  I  am  convinced,  can  only  har- 
vest benefits  and  I  call  for  support  of 
it.  Thank  you. 


THE  LATE  HON.  TENNYSON 
GUYER 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  today  the  death  of  one  of  our 
esteemed  ooUeagues  during  the  Easter 
recess.  Tamrrso*  GTrrsa.  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio,  passed  away 
in  his  sleep  on  April  12. 

Tekht  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
on  November  7.  1972.  and  has  been 
reelected  overwhelmingly  by  his  con- 
stituents for  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Before  Tnnnr  was  elected  to 
Congress,  he  served  as  a  State  senator 
in  the  Ohio  Semite  for  12  years. 
People  here  in  the  Congress  know  that 
TsinfY  was  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  He  was 
an  individual  who  took  tough  assign- 
ments, and  he  served  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 
and  he  served  on  the  House  Task 
Force  on  Missing  Persons  in  Vietnam. 

TxNNY  was  a  graduate  of  Findlay 
College  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of 
God  of  North  America. 

Tnnnr  was  a  Member  who  was  a 
friend  of  all  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  he  wiU  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us. 

I  would  Just  like  to  summarize  my 
remarks  at  this  time  by  saying  that 
TnnnrsoN  Gutkr  was  a  real  American, 
a  real  family  man,  and  a  real  Chris- 
tian. At  a  later  time  I  will  request  a 
special  order  so  that  all  Members  can 
pay     their     respects     to     Tsmnrsoii 

GUYXH. 

Mr.  LACK>MARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Ui.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  attended 
Txmnr  Gutkr's  funeral  in  Findlay, 
Ohio.  I  want  the  House  to  know  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  delivered 
the  eulogy,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best, 
most  moving  eulogies  I  have  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing. 

I  think  all  of  us  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  friends  of  Tcmnr 
GuTEB  can  be  proud  of  the  Job  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  did  on  all  of 
our  behalfs  at  that  funeral. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  DANIELBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
matter  up  this  morning.  I  regarded 
Tnnnr  Gurm  as  a  close  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  colleague. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
in  the  weD  for  his  voice  and  for  his 
taking  the  time  for  a  special  order  in 
behalf  of  oiu-  beloved  colleague,  Tnnnr 
OTrm.  I  served  with  TnnnrsoH 
Gtms  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  many,  many  years,  and  no 
one  brought  a  greater  wit  or  more  sen- 
sitivity to  the  workings  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  at  this  time 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family, 
for  the  loss  to  the  Congress  is  a  great 
one.  but  the  personal  loss  to  those 
close  to  htan  has  to  be  the  greatest  of 
all.  and  I  feel  for  them  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  Congress,  we  certainly 
extend  our  sympathy  to  Mae,  to 
Sharon,  and  Rosetta.  and  the  other 
members  of  Tnnnr's  family. 


A  recent  Associated  Press-NBC  poll 
shows  that  the  public  is  giving  the 
Congress  the  highest  popularity  rating 
it  has  received  in  almost  4  years. 

The  pollsters  give  two  reasons  for 
this  change: 

A  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
and  a  bom-again  commitment  to  cut- 
ting Government  spending. 

In  other  words,  the  way  to  congres- 
sional popularity  is  to  adopt  Republi- 
can policies  and  principles. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  true  bi- 
partisanship that  has  always  marked 
the  Republican  leadership.  I  hereby 
offer  to  give  free  lessons  in  basic  Re- 
publican policy  to  any  Democrat  will- 
ing to  learn. 

The  first  lesson  begins  tomorrow 
night  with  the  President's  speech.  Stu- 
dents wHl  be  expected  to  take  notes. 


THE  LATE  HON.  TENNYSON 
GUYER 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  128)  on 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  TnnnrsoN 
Gtrvm. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows:        I 

H.Ri8.iaS 

Resolved.  That  tbe  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  tbe  death  of  tbe  Hooor- 
sble  Tennyson  Ouyer,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Otiio. 

Resolved,  That  the  CTerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Resolved.  That  when  the  House  adjourns 
today.  It  adjourn  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


L 
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HOW  to  CURE  DEMCXniATIC 
PARTY  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bfr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
all  OIU"  colleagues  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating the  Speaker  on  the  very  lauda- 
tory article  about  him  that  appeared 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 

But  it  would  seem  from  the  article 
that  there  is  dissension  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Speaker's  party.  The  Speaker  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

In  any  other  country  but  the  United 
States,  we'd  be  five  splinto^  parties. 

There  Is  a  reference  to  "the  Demo- 
crat's general  gloom." 

That  news  saddens  me,  since  I  be- 
lieve in  a  strong  two-party  system. 
May  I  therefore  offer  a  suggestion  as 
to  how  Democrats  may  get  their 
party— not  to  mention  their  act— to- 
gether? 


NEW  YORK'S  32D  DISTRICT  SUP- 
PORTS WHITE  HOUSE  ECONOM- 
IC FLAN 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  move 
over  Gallup  and  Harris.  This  past 
week  was  the  most  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  American  people  by  Mem- 
bers and  the  media  to  determine  their 
reqx>nse  to  the  $44  billion  question: 
Do  Americans  accept  the  President's 
plan  for  economic  recovery? 

I  held  five  town  meetings  during  the 
district  work  period,  and  from  New 
York  32  the  answer  is  a  resounding 
"Yes."  Yes  from  the  dairy  farmers,  yes 
from  the  workingman.  yes  from  the 
housewife,  and  yes  from  middle- 
income  America. 

At  my  North  Syracuse  town  meet- 
ing, which  was  iMCked  with  interest 
groups,  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  the  only  woridng  man  at 
this  meeting.  I  don't  feel  tliat  I  can  shoulder 
the  burden  of  supporting  everyone  for  very 
much  longer. 

And.  indeed,  that  man's  spending 
power  probably  peaked  in  1973.  From 
then  on  it's  been  downhill. 

No;  we  are  not  better  off  now  than 
we  were  4  yeats  ago.  said  the  chorus  of 
townspeople.  For  these  people,  infla- 
tion eats  their  hopes  and  dreams  and 
casts  their  reality  in  a  bleak  light. 

My  constituents  believe  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  says  there  is  hope;  they 
support  the  President's  budget  cuts. 
They  want  a  new  beginning.  And  I, 
more' than  ever,  am  foursquare  behind 
the  President. 


CLOSURE  OF  SAN  ANTONIO 
OFFICE  WOULD  THREATEN 
VETERANS'  SERVICES 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given 
pnmission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  issue  my  strong  personal  ob- 
jection to  plans  underway  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  may  transfer  vital 
veterans'  services  from  San  Antonio  to 
Houston.  Tex.  The  San  Antonio  of- 
fices serve  a  vast.  60-county  district 
which  is  one  of  the  most  highly  con- 
centrated areas  of  veterans  in  the 
Nation.  Only  San  Diego  and  Norfolk. 
Va..  have  a  larger  concentration  of  se- 
riously disabled  veterans  than  San  An- 
tonio. I  think  all  of  America  is  in 
agreement  that  we  should  cut  the  fat 
out  of  the  budget,  but  only  the  most 
insensitive  bureaucrat  would  seek  to 
cut  the  heart  out  of  our  programs  for 
veterans. 

I  consider  it  nothing  less  than  a  dis- 
grace that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  even  consider  diminishing 
veterans'  services  at  a  time  when  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  vetenms  are 
in  need  of  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  For  many  of 
our  veterans,  a  transfer  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Service  Division,  vocational  reha- 
bilitation counseling,  and  the  loan 
guarantee  program  to  distant  Houston 
would  effectively  eliminate  the  bene- 
fits veterans  have  paid  for  in  service  to 
our  country. 

I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble language  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration reevaluate  these  plans 
and  that  no  service  to  veterans  should 
be  displaced  or  cut  in  any  way. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  certataly  will  look  into 
this  particular  case  that  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  to  our  attention. 
There  has  been  some  talk  about  clos- 
ing some  of  these  contact  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  around 
the  country.  We  hope  that  we  have  a 
hold  right  now  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  also 
from  the  Veterans'  Administrati<H»  so 
that  we  can  take  a  better  lo<*  at  this 
and  see  what  we  can  try  to  do  about 
cutting  back  on  these  amtact  offices 
and  personnel  in  San  Antimio. 

I  would  be  glad  to  f  oUow  up  on  this 
and  look  into  the  gentleman's  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  apineci- 
ate  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mohtgomot). 
and  I  know  that  he  always  does  what- 
ever he  can  for  our  veterans. 
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AimOUNCElfENT  BY  THE  SPEAK- 
ER   FRO    TEliPORE    CONCERN- 

iNO  APPonrniENT  of  mem- 
bers ATTENDINO  THE  FUNER- 
AL OP  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
TENNYSON  OUTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pout).  The  Speaker  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
stons  of  title  2.  United  States  Code, 
section  124.  and  the  order  of  the 
House  of  April  10.  1981.  empowering 
him  to  appoint  commissions,  boards, 
and  committees  authorised  by  law  or 
by  the  House,  he  did  on  April  IS.  1961. 
appoint  the  following  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  commit- 
tee to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
TsmmoH  Oirmi  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Latta  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  AsHBBOOK  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Stahtoh  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  BaowK  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  MiLLBi  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Wtlb  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  SiOKB  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  SgTSWirwo  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  GsADisoN  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  KnnniBS  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  MoTTL  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  LoKXH  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Applbgats  of  Ohio: 

Ms.  Oakak  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  PiAss  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  EcKABT  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  McEwBf  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Sbamahskt  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Wm  of  Ohio: 

Mr.  Zam-ockt  of  Wisconsin: 

Mr.  BaooMPiKLD  of  Michigan; 

Mr.  PniBfLBT  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Hammbuchmiot  of  Arlumsas: 

Mr.  Mms  of  Indiana; 

Mr.  GnjiAii  of  New  Yorlc 

Mr.  LACOMAasnio  of  California; 

Mr.  MniRA  of  California:  and 

Mr.  LimtcsTOH  of  Louisiana. 


ATTTHORIZINO  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  AT  ANY  TIME 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  declare  a  recess  at 
any  time  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  JOINT  SESSION 
ON  TUESDAY.  APRIL  28.  1981.  TO 
RECEIVE  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  privileged  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  116)  and  ask  for  ite 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
luUmi.  as  follows: 

H.  CoK.  Rn.  lis 

Raolved  6v  the  Hatue  of  Repretentativet 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
nous«s  of  Caogicai  aaemble  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Hook  of  RepreaentsUres  on  Tueaday, 
April  >•.  at  9  o'dock  poat  meridiem,  for  the 
purpose  of  receivtac  such  ooramunicaUona 
aa  the  PreaMent  of  the  United  Ststea  ahaU 
be  nleaaMi  to  make  to  tbem. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEBfPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. After  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  and  with 
their  consent  and  approval,  the  Chair 
announces  that  tomorrow  when  the 
Houses  meet  in  Joint  session  to  hear 
an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  only  the  doors  Immedi- 
ately opposite  the  Speaker  and  those 
on  his  left  and  right  wiU  be  open. 

No  one  wiU  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Members  is  requested. 

Members  will  remember  that  the 
first  three  rows  are  reserved  for  the 
Senate  and  will  request  all  Members  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  middle  aisle 
separation  of  parties  during  the  Joint 
session. 


SIX  REVISIONS  TO  PREVIOUSLY 
TRANSMITTED  RESCISSIONS 
AND  TWO  NEW  DEFERRAUS— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  E>OC.  NO.  97-47) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  April  27, 
1981.) 


The     ooocurrent     resolution 
agreed  to. 

A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washincton,  D.C.  April  27,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OTIxnx,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  Hoiue  of  Repretentativea, 
Wathinffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mm.  SpiAKBt:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
miaaion  granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Reiweaentativea,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  aealed  envelopes  received  from  the 
White  Houae  as  follows. 

(1)  At  2:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  15, 
IMl  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  elev- 
enth semi-annual  report  of  the  DJS.  Sinai 
Support  Miaslon. 

(3)  At  9:50  a.m.  on  Monday,  April  37,  1981 
and  said  to  contain  a  mesaace  from  the 
Preaident  wherein  he  transmits  the  Ninth 
Special  lleasa«e  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  under 
the  Impoundment  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

With  kind  regarda.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

EllMUSB  L.  HSKSBAW,  Jr., 

Clerk,  Houae  of  Repreeentattve*. 
By  W.  Ratmoitd  Collxt, 

Deputw  Clerk. 


ELEVENTH  REPORT  OF  U.S,  SINAI 
SUPPORT  MISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoirroouRT)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  without  objection,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  April  27. 
1981.) 
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FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  April  27. 
1981.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  ARTS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday.  April  27. 
1981.) 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
BAiunr)  will  be  recognised  for  60  min- 
utes. 

OKinBALLBAVS 

Bdr.  BAILEnr  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  two  additional  statements  which 
I  have  given  to  the  Clerk  be  included 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 

Rbcoro.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes- 
terday. Sunday,  April  26.  1981.  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  officially 
recognized  her  Vietnam  veterans.  I 
have  requested  this  special  order 
today  to  commemorate  the  deeds  and 
sacrifices  of  these  sometimes  forgotten 
Americans.  I  have  a  specific  desire 
here  today— I  wish  to  draw  particular 
attention  to  those  who  actually  did 
the  fighting— the  combat  veterans— al- 
though I  in  no  way  wish  to  exclude 
the  contribution  of  any  Vietnam-era 
veteran  who  likewise  gave  to  our  coun- 
try during  this  difficult  period  in 
American  history. 

I  do  not  speak  for  those  that  orga- 
nized, participated  in.  or  even  blithely 
followed  or  acquiesced  in  the  antiwar 
movement  in  this  country. 

My  purpose  in  doing  so  is  to  accentu- 
ate crucial  differences  in  the  percep- 
tions that  Americans  have  of  what  oc- 
curred in  Southeast  Aria  and  what  oc- 
curred in  our  country  and  around  the 
world  during  that  war.  My  purpose  is 
to  point  at  the  pain,  the  pressures,  the 
anxieties,  the  bitterness,  the  haunting 
horrible  memories,  the  fears,  the  frus- 
trations, the  feelings  of  injustice  suf- 
fered by  those  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  myths,  the  dishcmesties,  the  per- 
versions of  truth  about  that  war.  The 
errors  which  created  the  public  mistm- 
derstandings  of  what  was  at  issue  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  misinterpretations 
about  the  feelings,  the  goals,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  men  who  actually  did  the 
fighting,  should  be  rectified.  To  do  so. 
one  burning  issue— Inescapable  and 
everpreaent— must  of  necessity  be  dis- 
posed ofL 

It  is  an  issue  which  shall  be  at  the 
core  of  any  dialog  concerning  that 
confUct  untU  this  Nation  finally  re- 
solves   the    opinions    that    form    its 


thoughts  on  why  we  were  there.  No 
amount  of  rationalization,  no  desire  to 
sweep  history  tmder  the  rug.  no 
amount  of  embarrassment  as  the 
tables  turn  on  those  who  resisted  our 
presence,  whether  out  of  good  Intent 
or  bad.  will  change  the  gnawing  pres- 
ence of  this  ultimate  issue. 

Did  the  United  States  of  America 
fight  for  a  good  and  proper  end?  That 
is  the  question.  That  is  the  question 
which  is  at  the  core  of  all  the  psycho- 
logical pain  and  suffering  that  espe- 
cially Vietnam  combat  veterans  f  eeL 

The  supposed  answer  was  the  one 
that  Justified  all  the  statonents  in  the 
past,  and  stiU  does  in  greatly  muted 
fashion— for  all  the  activities  and 
statements  of  opponents  of  the  war- 
so  they  thought— so  now  they  are  ^ae- 
ginning  to  doubt. 

Who  was  right— who  did  what  vras 
rii^t?  Wars  are  not  small  and  petty 
endeavors.  They  are  much  too  final 
for  that.  They  do  not  lend  themselves 
easily  to  minor  justifications.  One 
cannot  kill  others  or  subject  oneself  to 
mortal  danger  for  subtle  or  paltry  mo- 
tivations— and  no  degree  of  cynicism 
can  divert  the  crucial  truth  that  the  fi- 
nality of  war  is  based  upon  mankind's 
most  deeply  held  convictions— no 
matter  how  explained.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  forget  this  one  without  re- 
sponding to  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er it  was  so  derived. 

That  question  and  its  resolution  is 
the  one  that  tears  at  the  very  heart 
and  mind  of  the  person  who  went 
overseas,  who  was  imder  the  peculiar 
pressures  of  that  tjrpe  of  fighting— 
who  returned  to  a  nation  that  by  and 
large  was  either  embarrassed  to  face 
him,  or  did  not  wish  to  try  and  under- 
stand the  implications  of  his  role.  For 
to  understand  might  have  meant  not 
Just  to  agree  but  to  sacrifice  the  blood 
and  money  to  insure  success.  The  to- 
talitarian bloc  supplied  their  money: 
they  supplied  theh-  blood,  and  they 
succeeded. 

At  home,  stripped  of  rationalizations 
and  excuses,  the  Nation's  leaders  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  we 
lacked  the  commitment  to  see  the  con- 
flict through.  To  tell  that  to  the 
combat  veteran  was  too  much,  was  too 
painful,  was  too  humiliating— so  they 
siim>ly  avoided  him. 

To  every  combat  veteran  who  gave 
of  his  time,  who  gave  of  his  blood,  who 
sacrificed  his  friends,  who  lost  than  to 
the  war.  and  eq>ecially  to  those  who 
died- there— I  want  to  pay  this  tribute. 
You  are  the  people  who.  unlike 
every  armchair  phUosopher  in  this 
country,  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
your  discipline  in  the  face  of  irrational 
criticisms— suffered  at  the  hand  of 
many  of  those  in  the  media  who 
forgot  what  the  words  responsibility, 
balance  and  objectivity  meant,  a 
media  who  went  from  reporters  to 
pure  editorialists— who  in  abject  fool- 
ishness became  tools  for  manipulation 


of  events,  rather  than  observers  and 
reporters  of  them— of  scune  politicians 
who  had  neither  the  fortitude  nor  the 
perseverance  to  study  the  issues  at 
hand,  who  could  not  face  the  sacrifices 
and  who— unlike  you  on  the  front 
lines— could  not  bear  the  responsibil- 
ities of  a  truly  proper  desire  to  see 
that  some  better  degree  of  freedom 
was  brought  to  a  group  of  human 
beings  to  whom  that  word  really 
meant  something. 

As  a  group  of  courageous  and  unself- 
ish people.  I  ask  you  to  accept  one 
final  burden.  I  ask  you  to  extend  the 
same  sense  of  sacrifice  for  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility one  step  further.  Let  the 
^bciferous  and  violent  opponmts  of 
that  war— let  the  heroes  of  resistance 
in  Canada^let  the  Walter  Cronkites 
and  the  George  McGovems— let  the 
Wayne  Morses  and  others— let  them 
bear  the  guilt  for  millions  of  displaced 
refugees— of  att«npted  genocide 
against  the  Meo  Tribesmen  in  Laos, 
for  atrocities  committed  against  broth- 
er Vietnamese.  Cambodians.  Thai  and 
ethnic  (Jhinese.  systematically  shot, 
starved,  tortured  and  imprisoned— tte- 
cause  they  did  not  agree  with  the  poli- 
cies of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment—let them  accept  the  re^onsiba- 
ity  for  interfering  with  your  desire  to 
do  what  was  right— let  them  accept 
the  responribflity  for  this  twisted,  sick, 
attempt  to  deprive  these  people  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  and  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  they  wh(Mn  history  will  Judge  as 
the  fools.  It  is  they  whom  history  will 
Judge  as  i^Wng  courage.  It  is  they, 
when  the  emotions  of  this  period  dis- 
solve in  history,  as  history  moves  on, 
will  be  locriied  upon  as  lacking  in 
vision,  laddng  perfective,  lacking 
concern,  laddng  humility,  lacking 
courage  to  sacrifice  for  the  ri^ts  of  a 
gmaii  group  of  people  in  a  small  comer 
of  this  Earth. 

They  are  the  people  who  have  told 
you  that  you  were  piri,  of  a  Hitler-like 
movement,  that  oppressed  the  inno- 
cents of  Southeast  Asia.  Not  only  is 
that  a  lie  now,  but  it  was  a  lie  then. 
And  history  as  it  moves  along  will 
Judge  it  even  more  firmly  and  strongly 
an  untruth.  Millions  of  dead  Cambo- 
dians, many  summarily  executed,  mil- 
lions of  diqslaced  and  torn  families, 
hungry  and  starving  children,  boats 
awash  in  the  sea.  people  drowning, 
people  who  cannot  speak  their  mind. 
pe<H>le  that  have  no  freedom  of  move- 
ment, people  that  cannot  criticize 
their  government— all  those  people- 
all  those  souls— all  that  terrible,  horri- 
ble oppression  is  not  your  legacy.  It  is 
theirs. 

It  is  a  cross  that  wih  be  borne  by 
those  already  mentioned.  You  have 
done  ri^t  by  what  is  right  for  man- 
kind. You  are  not  guilty  of  tyraimy  or 
selfishness  or  indifference.  You  were 
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not  the  ones  who  ran  in  the  face  of 
difficult  choices. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  you  were 
driven  from  the  battlefield— this  Na- 
tion's leaders  brought  you  home  long 
before  South  Vietnam  feU.  This  Na- 
tion's leaders  cut  our  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  in  half— in  the  face  of  an  op- 
posite dedskm  by  the  totalitarian  bloc 
to  increase  substantially  their  aid  to 
the  North.  Tou  performed  your  task 
well— in  light  of  the  opposition  to  your 
efforts  while  you  were  there  and  the 
limitations  placed  upon  your  desire  to 
succeed  you  fought  under  the  harsh- 
est of  conditions  and  you  fought  well. 
You  were  successful  in  achieving  the 
severely  hampered  task  that  you  were 
assigned. 

Tou  did  not  have  the  social  support 
that  a  soldier  needs— you  did  not  have 
the  political  support  at  home  that  a 
soldier  badly  wants— the  strata  of 
opinionmakers— who  form  the  official- 
d(Hn  that  constitutes  the  class  of 
people  who  attempt  to  guide  opinion 
in  this  country— simply  did  not  sup- 
port you— now.  if  they  care  at  all.  they 
wiU  be  made  cowards  by  their  own 
consciences— they  will  always  be  ex- 
plaining their  actions. 

They  cannot  understand  the  nu- 
ances of  political  strategy  that  domi- 
nate the  way  wars  are  now  being 
fought  on  this  globe— small  politically 
oriented  conflagrations  that  mock  pa- 
tience—that bleed  persistence.  Con- 
flicts that  test  whether  any  democracy 
can  truly  survive  in  the  face  of  persist- 
ent tyrannical  authoritative  goals. 
That  means  that  a  premium  is  placed 
on  the  concept  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  their  answer  to  that  con- 
cept was  rationalization  where  it  was 
not  outright  fear  or  indifference. 

Tou  had  to  become  the  scapegoat— 
you  had  to  become  the  reason  for  fail- 
ure—not their  actions  but  yours— not 
your  fears  but  theirs.  The  policy 
needed  to  fail— or  else  they  were 
wrong  and  you  were  right— that  was 
the  rationalization— somehow  the 
good  guys  became  bad  guys  and  vice 
versa— to  suit  the  ends  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  North  had  to  win  and  you  were 
one  of  the  victims— you  had  to  be 
made  the  losers  because  the  real 
causes  of  failure  needed  to  be  ex- 
plained. Please  do  not  ever,  as  long  as 
you  live,  feel  compelled  to  believe  or 
accept  such  dishonest  and  unfair 
things.  Tou  do  not  need  to  subvert  the 
truth  for  the  sake  of  a  welcome  home. 
It  was  a  test.  But  I  assure  each  and 
every  one  of  you  that  it  is  a  test  wliich 
you  have  passed  and  that  when  those 
Individuals,  most  of  whom  were 
decent,  sincere  and  well-intentioned 
people  take  the  next  step  and  say  that 
they  were  wrong  and  you  were  right- 
when  that  happens  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Nation  and  this  Government  will 
take  the  proper  steps  to  insure  that 
the  psychological  counseling  that  you 


so  badly  need— that  the  employment 
opportunities  which  you  so  badly 
need— that  the  social  acceptance  and 
recognition  that  you  so  badly  need- 
will  finally  be  given  to  you. 

Tou  may  not  realize  this,  but  at  this 
time  you  are  probably  the  most  trou- 
bled class  of  Americans  in  this  society. 
I  can  stand  before  you  here  today  and 
still  feel  the  stress,  the  anxiety,  the 
mental  torture,  the  bitterness,  that 
many  of  you  share  with  me.  Tou 
cannot— you  must  not— and  for  the 
sake  of  this  Nation's  future— you 
should  not  suppress  those  feelings. 
Tou  were  not  wrong. 

But  you  must  make  one  final  sacri- 
fice—you must  first  of  all  extend  a 
hand  to  those  combat  Vietnam  veter- 
ans who,  like  you.  do  not  regret  and 
refuse  to  admit,  simply  for  the  sake  of 
being  accepted  here,  that  you  some- 
how were  part  of  a  wrong  thing.  Tou 
must  never  let  the  opponents  of  the 
Vietnam  war  win  that  battle.  But  at 
the  same  time  you  must  understand 
and  you  must  accept  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  opponents,  even  when 
you  cut  through  the  rationalizations 
and  excuses  that  they  used  to  justify 
and  oppose  your  efforts  out  of  fear 
and  selfishness,  some  at  least  did  so 
probably  because  they  sincerely  be- 
lieved they  were  right. 

No  one  knows  better  than  ti&— no 
one  feels  more  strongly  tlian  us— the 
revulsion  and  fear  of  war.  But  never 
let  that  be  an  excuse  to  avoid  the 
truth.  In  their  hearts  they  also 
thought  they  were  doing  what  was 
right.  So  our  task  is  not  only  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
correct  the  record,  but  to  go  beyond 
the  luiintentional  selfishness,  the  un- 
intentional lack  of  loyalty  and  the  un- 
intentional cruelty  imposed  upon  the 
Vietnam  veterans  by  the  opponents  of 
that  conflict  and  say  that  we  would 
very  much  like  to  be  welcomed  home. 
But  when  we  cross  that  threshold  we 
must  never  forget  that  it  must  be  with 
our  head  held  high,  with  our  self-re- 
spect and  dignity  intact— there  must 
be  no  false  supplication  for  the  sake  of 
being  comfortably  taken  in. 

G  1245 

Let  me  digress  with  a  request  to  this 
administration,  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  This  new  President  was  criti- 
cized when  he  publicly  stated  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  fought  for  a  noble 
cause.  I  applaud  him  for  that  state- 
ment. I  think  that  he  was  right. 

Although  unintentionally,  he  also 
pointed  out  the  basic  and  still  unre- 
solved issue— that  causes  the  psycho- 
logical pangs  suffered  by  the  veterans 
who  fought  in  Southeast  Asia.  By  ex- 
posing the  dishonest  rationalizations 
still  being  perpetrated  by  those  same 
opponents,  now  embarrassed  by  the 
facts  of  recent  history,  he  has  taken 
the  first  step.  I  applaud  the  President 


because  the  question  really  is— was  it  a 
proper  and  Justifiable  cause? 

But  I  also  ask  the  administration  not 
to  eliminate  those  programs  so  desper- 
ately needed  by,  not  Just  our  Vietnam 
veterans,  but  by  that  whole  class  of 
veterans  who  have  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed, not  just  for  this  Nation,  but  for 
the  basic  rights  of  mankind  every- 
where. They  must  never  be  deserted- 
they  must  never  be  forgotten.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  must  not  allow  those  in 
his  administration  who  are  striving  to 
reduce  veterans'  benefits,  some  of 
whom  were  outspoken  critics  of  the 
war  and  who  now  hope  to  avoid  the 
embarrassment  of  the  truths  we  men- 
tioned—he must  not  allow  them  to 
reduce  veterans'  benefits. 

Many  case  histories  bring  to  light 
the  poor  acceptance  that  this  ma- 
ligned class  of  people  has  suffered 
upon  coming  home.  That  poor  accept- 
ance based  upon  foolhardy  policies 
and  mistreatment  and  selfishness  and 
Indifference,  is  at  the  root  of  many 
veterans'  problems.  We  must  not  aug- 
ment these  difficulties. 

I  represent  the  21st  Congressional 
District  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania— no  more  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  problems  and  pressures 
faced  by  Vietnam  combat  veterans 
could  be  better  found  than  the  story 
of  Larry  Hall. 

Larry  Hall  is  a  Vietnam  combat  vet- 
eran presently  in  a  mental  institution, 
who  does  not  understand  why  he  is 
there.  He  shot  and  killed  a  friend  of 
his.  His  friend  was  a  man  with  five 
children,  who  was  a  distinguished  and 
honorable  Korean  war  veteran.  Larry 
came  home  to  the  United  States,  was 
unhappy,  and  then  volunteered  for  an- 
other tour  in  Vietnam.  That  is  how 
strong  his  feelings  were.  But  when  he 
came  home  he  could  not  understand 
why  people  could  not  see— why  people 
did  not  understand  what  happened  in 
Southeast  Asia.  He  could  not  under- 
stand it  when  many  groups  and  many 
people  in  this  country,  many  news 
commentators.  many  politicians- 
many  entertainers  in  Hollywood— who 
clapped  when  Saigon  fell— Larry  could 
not  understand  what  they  were  doing 
or  why.  So  Larry's  mind  began  to  seek 
an  explanation.  And  in  its  search 
Larry  Hall's  troubled,  pained,  and  con- 
fused mind  also  found  a  scapegoat,  be- 
cause Larry  Hall  could  not  understand 
or  rationalize  indifference  to  him.  em- 
barrassment of  him.  could  not  under- 
stand the  stereotypes  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans presented  in  television  stories, 
news  reports  that  always  seemed  to 
work  in  some  form  of  quote  like  "dis- 
gruntled" or  "unemployed"  or  "angry" 
or  something  "bad"  Vietnam  veteran 
into  the  story's  lead.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand the  headlines  and  stories  in 
many  of  our  great  newspapers  like  the 
New  Tork  Times  and  the  Chriistian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  Washington 
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Post  that  portrayed  the  fall  of  Saigon 
as  a  bleulng  for  those  people  who 
were  being  oppressed  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  Larry  Halls  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

So  Larry  in  his  mind,  incapable  of 
blaming  his  country,  began  to  blame 
the  failure  of  the  war  somehow  on  the 
black  soldiers  that  fought  there.  Larry 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  a  VA  hospi- 
tal. Larry  was  treated  there.  He  was 
given  a  partial  service-connected  dis- 
ability award.  But  Larry  grew  worse. 
He  was  taken  back  to  that  hospital 
where  a  doctor  told  his  father  that  he 
needed  commitment  immediately.  His 
father.  Warren  Hall,  requested  help 
for  the  boy.  but  Larry  was  tiumed 
away.  Anyone  who  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  veterans  in  this 
country  knows  that  the  resources  to 
help  our  retiuned  soldiers  with  these 
problems  are  strained— and  they 
would  not  be  surprised. 

Shortly  after  this  Incident.  Larry 
killed  a  black  man,  a  decent  good 
hard-working,  honest  American,  to 
him  part  of  a  nameless,  faceless  prob- 
lem that  he  could  not  identify.  The 
man  was  a  Korean  war  veteran  who 
fought  for  this  coimtry  and  who,  inci- 
dentally, was  a  friend  of  Larry's.  We 
now  have  five  fatherless  children  and 
a  wife  has  lost  a  husband  and  father 
to  her  children  because  of  the  con- 
vulsed, distorted,  and  twisted  pres- 
sures that  altered  reality  for  a  brave, 
young  soldier  who  fought  for  the  very 
principles  that  have  made  this  country 
the  gr^iest  place  on  Earth. 

If  I  could  commemorate  April  26. 
Larry,  to  anyone,  it  would  be  to  you, 
and  a  soldier  named  Brown.  Somehow 
I  Just  cannot  accept  the  fact— I  just 
cannot  believe  in  my  heart  that  we 
have  done  right  by  you.  We  hope  and 
pray  for  your  recovery.  We  are  terri- 
bly and  painfully  hurt  by  the  loss  that 
the  Brown  family  has  suffered.  And 
were  it  not  for  the  facts  in  this  case 
which  so  clearly  demonstrate  the  pres- 
sings of  the  war,  and  the  terrible 
homecoming  which  clearly  played 
such  a  huge  part  in  the  mental  dlsabO- 
ities  which  you  have  suffered,  I  would 
not  make  this  appeal  on  your  behalf— 
that  all  Americans  reevaluate  our  role 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and.  if  possible.  Join 
with  me  in  admitting  that  at  least  it 
was  a  proper  cause,  fought  to  advance 
a  proper  end— that  the  tyrannies  of 
the  Hitlers  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs 
shall  never  dominate  the  rights  of 
mankind,  and  that  no  degree  of  ration- 
alization shall  deter  us  from  at  least 
admitting  our  responsibility  even 
when  we  lack  the  courage  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  PBTSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork. 

Hi.  PETSER.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  taking 


this  time  and  for  speaking  so  eloquent- 
ly <Hi  behalf  of  the  Vietnam  veterans. 
I  had  the  opportunity  yesterday  of 
attending  the  day  honoring  Vietnam 
veterans  here  in  Washington  at  the 
site  of  their  new  proposed  memorial.  I 
listened  to  a  number  of  speeches  that 
were  being  made.  The  one  thing  tliat— 
and  the  gentleman  mentioned  it — cer- 
tainly came  through  to  me  was  that  in 
the  speeches  there  wss  a  great  deal  of 
talk  of  our  indebtedness  to  these  vet- 
erans and  the  recognition,  long  over- 
due recognition,  by  the  American 
public,  that  these  were  not  people  to 
be  ignored  or  to  be  disrespected,  but  to 
be  respected  and  loved  for  what  they 
had  done.  But  when  we  get  down  to 
the  bottom  line,  as  the  gentleman 
luiows,  we  stiU  tiave  a  tremendous 
number  of  these  people  in  need  of 
things  like  counseling,  as  the  gentle- 
man mentioned. 

Tet  the  program  and  the  funds  for 
counseling  have  been  removed  from 
the  program  that  is  tieing  projected  by 
the  administration.  The  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these  veterans 
who  are  out  of  Jot>s  and  out  of  jobs  be- 
cause of  lack  of  training  and  lack  of 
opportunity,  and  so  while  I  Join  very 
fully  with  the  gentleman  in  what  he 
has  said.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  going  to  find  a  way  of  ad- 
dressing this  issue  to  these  Americans 
who  have  done  so  much  for  all  of  us 
and  reach  out  and  not  receive  a  cut- 
back at  this  time  on  the  idea  that  this 
cuttwck  is  going  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  country. 

Now  we  have  said  that  we  all  must 
make  sacrifices.  I  think  these  men  and 
w(Hnen  have  made  the  sacrifices.  I 
would  like  to  see  us  stand  very  firm  in 
the  area  of  protection  for  these 
people.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  would  share  that  thought  with 
me. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Before  I  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  would  add  that  one  of 
the  things  that  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand about  the  many  issues  that 
are  still  u»wesolved.  which  swirl 
around  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
hf^*^.  is  that  many  of  the  combat  vet- 
erans who  fought  there  suffer  linger- 
ing, painful  psychological  injuries 
largely  because  problems  either  were 
not  shared  at  home  or  the  homecom- 
ing failed  to  recognize  and  deal  with 
many  of  the  stresses  that  they  needed 
to  readjust. 

Unlike  veterans  of  past  wars,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  them  to  become 
assimilated,  not  because  the  Nation 
does  not  care  for  them  and  love  them. 
I  know  that  is  not  the  case,  but  be- 
cause of  a  misunderstanding  of  why 
they  were  there.  That  is  the  core 
issue.  We  can  object  to  the  end  of  time 
about  whether  or  not  the  Nation 
should    have    become    involved    and 


whether  or  not  we  should  have  fought 
the  war  the  way  we  did.  But  what 
those  veterans  need  is  aaant  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  proper 
piupose.  TYtaX  psychologically  is  what 
tears  at  many  of  them. 

The  Nation,  because  it  is  truly  a 
great  and  open  and  honest  Nation 
that  we  are  a  part  of  here,  will  contin- 
ue to  discuss  it.  History  will  go  over  it 
until  that  final  question  is  resolved  be- 
cause that  is  the  one  that  really  raises 
all  the  others. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
Icnow  that  he  and  many  of  the  Con- 
gressmen here  do  care  very,  very 
much.  I  know  the  Nation  does.  I  Just 
hope  we  recognize  that  the  injuries 
are  more,  in  many  cases,  mental  than 
they  are  physical,  that  they  persist, 
and  that  we  try  to  help  those  people. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
for  yielding. 

L  too,  rise  to  compliment  him.  ttiank 
him  very  much  for  his  eloquence  in  a 
very  noble  and  worthwhile  struggle 
and  that  is  the  sustained  need  to  real- 
ize the  very  special  and  acute  and  con- 
tinuing needs  of  the  veteran  who 
served  in  Vietnam. 

I  think  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
the  tjrpe  of  war,  not  only  because  of 
the  peculiar  environment  of  the  war. 
but  aU  that  was  involved  in  fighting 
that  war.  the  nature  of  the  terrain, 
the  nature  of  the  weapons  and  all. 
made  this  Vietnam  encounter  tmlque 
in  two  ways:  First,  I  think  that  the 
record  of  the  service  medical  divisions 
was  outstanding.  In  proportion  to  the 
lives  saved  in  the  field  by  a  very  ^>e- 
cial  modernized  phjrsical  equipment  to 
take  care  of  the  wounds  and  the  physi- 
cal damage,  the  rate  of  recovery  was 
outstanding,  unbelievable,  almost  90 
percent.  Compared  to  World  War  n 
where  you  had  tremendous  carnage 
and  death,  that  would  have  been  pre- 
vented with  the  techniques  that  were 
finally  evolved  in  Vietnam.  Compared 
to  Korea,  even,  it  was  phenomenaL 

However,  what  the  gentleman  stress- 
es today  is  the  other  phenomena  and 
that  is  the  lingering  residual  psycho- 
logical detriment  suffered  by  the  vet- 
eran. We  have  not  recognized,  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  the  physical,  the 
need  for  updating  and  upgrading  and 
paying  the  money  that  it  takes  to  pro- 
vide the  level  of  service  that  is  needed. 

The  gentleman's  example,  poignant 
as  it  is.  I  can  repeat  in  my  district.  Es- 
pedally  at  this  time  where  we  are 
fighting  a  rear  guard  action  in  behalf 
of  these  programs  and  in  behalf  of  re- 
ality and  Justice  against  a  bai^drop  of 
an  emergency  labeled  as  a  fiscal  oner- 
gency,  as  a  budgetary  emergmcy  and 
sacrifice  this  lingering  and  lasting  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  the  GI  veteran 
of  Vietnam  on  the  altar  of  computer 
targets. 
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So  we  have  a  grekt  debt  to  you  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  recognize  it  and  of 
course  I  for  one  am  solidly  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  position  and  thank 
him  for  what  he  Is  doing. 

Mr.  RAnjEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  uie  gentleman  very  much.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  other  Mem- 
bers to  speak.  So  I  will  Just  conclude 
by  perhaps  expounding  on  some  of  the 
remarks  that  the  gentleman  made. 

A  great  many  myths  and  misunder- 
standings about  the  nature  and  con- 
duct of  the  war,  first  of  all  at  its 
height  when  our  manpower  commit- 
ments to  Southeast  Asia  were  at  their 
height  we  had  in  the  vicinity  of  haif  a 
million  people  there.  At  that  time  we 
flelded  no  more  than  about  50.000  sol- 
diers. Most  of  those  troops  were  there 
in  support  functions  and  of  course  the 
media  that  existed  there  with  them 
existed  also  in  that  environment. 

So  in  many  ways  perhaps  we  cannot 
be  unfair  because  it  is  difficult  for  a 
country  to  adjust  to  new  changing  po- 
litical conditions  and  a  new  kind  of 
war.  But  many  of  the  myths  that  have 
foUowed  the  soldiers  home  have  really 
been  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Most 
people  are  still  imder  the  misconcep- 
tion that  we  were  militarily  pushed 
out  of  the  country.  That  is  not  true. 
The  North  Vietnamese  knew  very  well 
they  could  not  take  the  coimtry  as 
long  as  we  were  there.  We  were  gone 
for  quite  a  while,  our  military  pres- 
ence had  been  removed  for  quite  a 
while  before  they  came  in. 

Oiven  the  limited  objectives  of  fight- 
ing the  war.  limited  in  terms  of  terri- 
tory since  it  was  an  areawlde  conflict, 
the  limitations  against  invading  or 
going  to  the  source  of  the  problem 
which  was  in  the  north,  the  soldiers 
performed  their  task  quite  well. 
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They  came  as  the  result  of  Just  the 
failure  of  the  policy  to  be  unwitting 
and  unfortunate  victims  of  a  policy 
failure,  but  one  that  failed  by  virtue  of 
choices  made  here,  of  strategy,  as  op- 
posed to  how  they  fought  the  war  or 
how  weU  they  did.  The  North  Viet- 
namese would  admit  that  quite  well.  I 
am  sure.  If  they  were  so  inclined,  but 
those  are  the  things  which  have  hurt. 
OHnbined  with  the  homecoming, 
coming  back,  and  seeing  the  movies, 
the  stereotypes,  the  images  they  have 
had  to  confront.  It  has  all  combined  to 
cause  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  discom- 
fort for  acme  Innocent  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Muktha).  to  whom 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  submitted  some 
exceUent  remarks  for  the  Rccoro.  He 
does  have  a  number  of  these  now.  and 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  Members 
and  the  public  will  take  the  time  to 
read  those  remarks.  They  are  excel- 
lent. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  for  taking 
this  time  to  commend  the  Vietnam 
veterans:  for  all  the  work  he  has  done 
on  their  behalf,  because  nobody  has 
had  more  influence  in  Congress  than 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  course  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  is  chairing  this  House  today,  the 
general  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Moirr- 

GOmRT). 

But.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  the  highest  deco- 
rated combat  veteran  of  Vietnam  who 
is  in  the  Congress  today.  He  served 
with  distinction,  and  has  followed 
those  precepts  he  learned  in  Vietnam 
very  well.  All  of  us  appreciate  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  last  2  years 
that  he  has  been  here.  We  know  that 
he  will  continue  to  work  in  working 
for  the  men  and  women  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  and  who  have  had  such  a  dif- 
ficult time  since  they  came  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
repeating  a  letter  which  I  received  re- 
cently from  a  man  who  resides  in  the 
area  I  represent.  I  have  altered  only 
names  and  locations,  and  I  believe 
what  this  gentleman  has  to  say  is  very 
important. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  Is  the  terrible 
injustice  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  suffering. 

My  son  went  to  a  V.A.  Hospital  because  of 
health  problems  he  has  suffered  with  the 
past  several  years. 

This  was  yesterday  and  the  Doctor  told 
him  as  a  Vietnam  veteran  he  had  no  bene- 
fits under  the  present  law  but  said  he  could 
be  screened  for  Agent  Orange.  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  next  week. 

He  is  really  feeling  bad  about  this  after 
having  fought  in  a  real  war  for  his  country 
and  then  being  treated  so  bad. 

All  other  veterans  have  benefits.  Is  the 
country  down  on  the  Vietnam  veteran  be- 
cause seemingly  it  is  down  on  the  Vietnam 
War? 

I  landed  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy 
(Omaha  Beach)  on  D-Day  many  years  ago 
and  I  feel  the  Vietnam  veteran  suffered  the 
effects  of  combat  Just  as  much  or  more. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  and  done 
quicUy  on  behalf  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
These  men  are  feeling  the  country  has  let 
them  down  and  rightly  so. 

If  you  will  please  write  my  son  a  letter 
and  let  him  know  that  somebody  cares. 

In  the  closing  words  of  that  letter 
are  the  key  to  what  we  must  remem- 
ber during  this  debate:  "Let  him  know 
that  sometKxly  cares."  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  in  this  debate  will  discuss 
all  the  numbers  and  studies  and  tests 
that  show  the  problems  Vietnam  vet- 
erans are  still  having  in  readjusting  to 
society.  At  the  base  of  those  problems, 
though,  rests  the  fact  the  Vietnam 
veteran  thinks  nobody  cares  or  re- 
members the  contribution  he  or  she 
made.  Unfortunately,  in  many  ways 
that  is  correct. 

Another  veteran  of  Vietnam  wrote 
to  me  about  proposed  budget  cuts  af- 
fecting Vietnam  veterans.  In  one  para- 
graph of  his  letter  he  wrote: 


Haven't  they  taken  enough  from  us?  Are 
we  doomed  to  forever  be  the  bastards  of  a 
country  that  refuses  to  acknowledge  our 
needs,  not  our  wants,  as  veterans.  Because 
what  we  need  is  indeed  a  far  cry  from  what 
we  may  also  want.  We  know  that  we  can 
never  get  what  we  want— acknowledgement 
and  respect  as  veterans  who  served  their 
country— but  for  Ood's  sake  can  they  keep 
denying  us  the  basic  programs  that  we 
need? 

I  served  for  1  year  with  marines  in 
Vietnam,  so  I  know  the  devastation  of 
the  war  and  the  impact  on  the  people 
who  fought  in  it.  In  1974  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  Congress,  the  very  first 
speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress dealt  with  the  need  to  continue 
the  Vietnam  effort.  As  part  of  those 
remarks  I  said: 

I  spent  a  year  on  the  ground  and  I  was  out 
in  the  field  every  day.  I  saw  the  results  of 
the  criticisms  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  devastating  to  the  war  effort.  I 
do  not  agree  it  shortened  the  war.  •  •  •  Con- 
gress sat  here  in  its  air-conditioned  offices 
and  argued  over  this  while  the  men  who 
served  there  were  in  mud  up  to  their  knees 
and  water  up  to  their  waists. 

Now,  7  years  later,  we  do  the  same 
thing.  The  Government  proposes 
budget  cuts  to  reduce  the  few  pro- 
grams helping  the  Vietnam  veteran; 
the  VA  refuses  to  budge  a  single  inch 
on  the  treatment  of  men  who  may  be 
affected  with  agent  orange  so  their 
medical  problems  go  unattended;  we 
see  imemployment  rise  with  the  Viet- 
nam veterans  history  of  often  being 
the  last  one  hired  and  the  first  one 
fired,  yet  we  propose  to  eliminate  Jobs 
programs. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Vietiuun  veter- 
an thinks  he  has  been  forgotten?  Is  it 
any  wonder  the  Vietnam  veteran  won- 
ders now  why  he  or  she  bothered  to 
take  time  out  of  their  lives  to  defend 
the  country's  principles  and  fight  for 
what  its  leaders  told  them  was  right? 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Don 
Bailey  for  promoting  this  special 
order  to  talk  about  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an. It  is  a  step  in  a  long  process  of  rec- 
ognizing the  Vietnam  veteran  and  the 
Job  he  did.  and  the  needs  he  still  has. 
As  the  father  wrote  to  me,  today  is  a 
step  in  letting  the  Vietnam  veteran 
know  that  somebody  cares. 

Mr.  BATI.KY  of  Pennsylvania.  Bfr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  received  the 
following  letter  nearly  2  months  ago.  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  at  this  time  when  we  recog- 
nize and  honor  Vietnam  veterans.  The 
words  of  Mr.  Palochik  are  quite  sin- 
cere and  heartfelt: 

Dkak  Sia:  I  am  a  Vietnam  veteran,  and  the 
reason  I  am  writing  you  is  because  of  all  the 
past,  present,  and  probably  future  coverage 
given  the  52  American  Hostages.  I  as  an 
American,  am  glad  that  the  S3  Americans 
have  returned  from  t>eing  held  captive  In  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  is  it.  I  have  never 
mentioned  anything  regarding  Vietnam  for 
eleven  years.  I  was  there  from  November  21. 


1M7  untU  November  20.  1968.  During  that 
time  Nha  Trang  Air  Base  was  under  con- 
stant mortar,  small  anns  attack  every  day 
for  365  days.  I  waa  assigned  duty  with  the 
K-9  Sentry  Dog  Division  of  the  5th  Special 
Forces.  101st  Airborne  Division.  We  covered 
a  2.500  bed  Viet-Cong  hospital  on  Hon-Tre 
Island,  lost  25  American  Soldiers,  wounded 
over  50  Americans.  That  hospital  which  was 
buried  deep  into  the  mountains,  was  reqxm- 
sible  for  the  wounded  VIet-Cong  from  Phu- 
Cat  to  Saigon.  This  Is  only  a  brief  narrative 
on  some  events  during  my  year  in  Vietnam 
and  this  includes  the  Tet  offensive. 

I  volunteered  for  the  service.  I  volim- 
teered  for  the  Special  Forces  training.  I  vol- 
unteered for  hasardous  duty  at  Hon-Tre 
Island.  I  volunteered  for  Aerial  Long  Range 
Recoimalsaance,  and  I  was  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

Vietnam  and  the  Vietnam  veteran  are 
sleeping  giants.  The  past  events  regarding 
the  hostages  have  awakened  us.  When  I  re- 
turned home  on  November  20.  1968  at  12:30 
a.m.,  the  only  people  to  greet  me  were  my 
loving  family.  Two  distinguished  business- 
men literally  knocked  me  over  at  O'Hare  In- 
ternational Airport  en  route  to  catch  a 
plane  for  a  two  week  stay  in  Daytona 
Beach.  Florida.  I  was  bumped  from  my  mili- 
tary stand-by  in  (California  (that  was  the 
only  way  a  serviceman  could  afford  to 
travel)  by  a  man  my  age,  19,  so  he  could  fly 
to  Colorado  to  ski.  My  records  were  lost  and 
I  could  not  get  paid  during  my  45  dajrs 
home,  before  returning  to  duty. 

After  discharge  I  was  respected  as  much 
as  Ayatollah  Khomenl  for  being  a  Veteran. 
Old  officers  probably  were  treated  differ- 
ently. I  couldn't  afford  to  go  to  college  full 
time  and  support  a  wife  and  new  baby.  I  had 
to  work  from  8  to  5:00  p.m.  and  go  to  college 
6:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstances many  veterans  or  others  could 
handle  it  with  no  problems.  But  I  didn't  just 
come  off  a  four  year  vacation.  It  was.  to 
quote  an  (rid  cliche  "hard  to  adjust". 

How  many  movies,  and  books  have  been 
made  or  written  about  a  19-year-old  return- 
ing Vietnam  veteran,  gets  married,  goes 
back  and  completes  college,  gets  up  and  goes 
to  work,  and  is  normal?  Zero.  That  nonsense 
doesn't  sell.  We  are  all  depicted  as  dope  ad- 
dicts, killers,  rapists,  child  and  wife  beaters, 
etc. 

I  Just  recently  bought  a  home.  I  tried  to 
get  a  V.A  Loan;  not  one  Savings  and  Loan 
(even  the  one  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration) would  give  me  any  consideration. 
College  is  another  story.  A  man  can't  sur- 
vive, meet  bills,  etc.  on  their  money.  I  have 
a  service  connected  disability,  which  I 
should  have  made  a  claim  and  did  not  do  so. 
But  with  all  the  hassle  I  got.  and  my  friends 
received  the  same  treatment,  why  should  I 
put  myseU  through  more  humllation?  So  I 
just  said  I  can  live  with  Jungle  Rot  of  the 
feet. 

I  don't  want  a  lifetime  pass  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  Games.  Pittsburgh  Steeler 
Oames.  a  shopping  spree  at  a  mall,  month 
free  travel  on  any  airline  to  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  a  Ticker  Tape  Parade  In 
Arnold.  Pa.,  or  a  street  named  after  me.  but 
only  a  fair  shake  for  serving  a  Country  I 
love  with  all  my  heart  and  souL 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

r  Palochik. 


P.S.— If  my  country  needed  me  again  I 
and  probably  90  percent  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans would  return;  ask  the  52  hostages  If 
they  would  go  back  to  Tehran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  waited  untU  this 
very  appropriate  time,  when  we  honor 


Vietnam  veterans,  to  include  in  our 
Nation's  Coi«aBSsioNAL  Record  a 
beautifully  written  article  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Oreensburg  Tribime- 
Revlew  on  March  29.  1981.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a  particularly  exceptional  Jouir- 
nallst  named  Ruth  W.  Love. 

Mrs.  Love  has  captured  many  of  the 
feelings  and  connoted  many  of  the  hy- 
pocrisies that  represent  the  Vietnam 
thorn  in  America's  historical  side. 
That  these  views  can  be  shared  with 
the  rest  of  our  Nation,  and  wiU  remain 
a  part  of  our  historical  record  forever, 
I  should  like  to  include  them  in  the 
Record  today: 

Thoughts  ok  the  Vxxtham  War 
(By  Ruth  W.  Love) 

We  are  in  the  season  of  Lent  preceding 
Easter  mom  with  its  glorious  promise  of 
Resurrection,  of  life  after  death. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  for  resolving 
the  burden  of  guilt  this  country  has  borne 
ever  since  the  Vietnam  debacle  when  the 
United  States  government  abandoned  our 
fighting  men  mimring  in  action  in  Korea  and 
those  being  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  history, 
this  country  has  failed  to  write  an  honor- 
able end  to  hostilities  in  which  it  was  in- 
volved. 

From  the  Korean  "police  action."  there 
remain  389  prisoners  of  war  for  whom  there 
has  been  no  accountability. 

From  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officially  lists  2,546  Ameri- 
cans missing  In  action. 

There  should  be  a  fuU  scale  investigation 
to  determine  answers  to  these  questions: 
Are  these  men  missing  or  dead?  Are  they 
being  held  in  bondage  by  an  enemy  making 
a  mockery  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
United  States?  Are  these  missing  men  lan- 
guishing in  some  prison  stockade  with  all 
hope  gone  and  faith  in  their  government 
dissipated? 

As  long  as  these  questions  remain  unan- 
swered, so  long  will  this  country  be  forced 
to  bear  the  burden  of  guilt  that,  for  over  20 
years,  has  left  us  mentally  and  morally  crip- 
pled with  a  sickness  that  can  find  a  cure 
only  in  facing  up  to  the  consequences  of  our 
criminal  negligence. 

In  that  Korean  War,  1950-1953,  there 
were  5,720.000  in  uniform.  33,629  battle 
deaths.  157.530  total  casualties  from  all 
causes. 

In  Southeast  Asia  (Vietnam),  1961 
through  1977,  there  were  8.744,000  in  uni- 
form. 46,572  battle  deaths.  303,704  wounded 
and  total  casualties  of  360.666. 

Those  in  the  Armed  Forces  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  loyalty  with  the  same  patriotic 
fervor  and  dedication  that  had  motivated 
American  fighting  men  since  the  Revolu- 
ticm. 

The  tragedy,  the  shame,  of  the  Vietnam 
debacle  was  written  when,  for  the  first  time 
In  American  history,  those  in  the  uniform  of 
our  country  found  themselves  abandoned  by 
their  own  government,  forced  to  wage  a 
losing  war,  and  retire  frmn  the  field  of 
battle  with  doubts  as  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  willing  to  give  their  blood  and 
their  lives. 

Assuming  the  presidency  January  20, 
1969.  Richard  M.  Nixon  faced  growing  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  war  he  had  inherited 
from  his  predecessor,  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. So  NUon  became  obsessed  with  finding 
only  an  "honorable"  or  at  least  a  face-saving 


compromise  with  the  enemy.  He  was  caught 
between  the  intransigence  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  demands  of  the  peaee 
movement  at  home  for  immediate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

Ruling  out  a  military  solution.  Nixon  dis- 
missed Lt.  (3en.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  as  a  draft 
director,  pledged  to  make  conaerlpUon  leas 
burdensome  on  American  youth  and  lalMved 
to  beat  the  timetable  for  getting  out  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Thus  was  established  the  pattern  of  weak- 
ness that  failed  to  take  into  account  the  sac- 
rifices already  made  by  those  fighting  the 
war. 

Nothing  was  accomplished  by  Gerald 
Ford,  as  Nixon's  successor. 

Throughout  another  four  yean.  James 
Earl  Charter  mouthed  a  human  rights  philos- 
ophy that  was  never  expanded  to  AmmnA 
an  accountability  for  those  mlaaing  in  actioo 
but  still  carrying  the  brunt  of  hostilities  no 
one  wanted  to  remember  or  credit  with  le- 
gitimacy. 

The  United  States  moved  steadily  down- 
hilL 

Through  the  last  two  decades,  the  Ameri- 
can people  remained  silent  spectators  to 
events  aimed  at  the  erosion  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  and  a  rejection  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  precepts  of  faith. 

Employing  the  color  and  hoopla  of  a 
Mardl  Gras.  minorities  demanded  and  re- 
ceived special  privileges:  an  Equal  Rights 
movement  that  began  as  a  dream  in  theory 
became  a  nightmare  in  practice  spawning 
evils  debasing  womanhood  and  striking  at 
the  iMsic  concept  of  the  famOy  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation;  homosexuals  sought 
public  recognition  of  their  tmnatural  life- 
styles as  teachers  in  the  classroom  and  as 
ministers  in  the  pulpit:  the  public  school 
S3rstem  became  a  national  disgrace  with  chil- 
dren as  guinea  pigs  for  liberal  experimenta- 
tion leaving  them  less  than  fulfilled  in  edu- 
cational pursuits;  the  courts  weakened  the 
foundation  of  law  and  order. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  American 
people  have  been  forced  to  carry  the  burden 
of  guilt  imposed  by  those  leaders  lacking 
foresight  anid  courage. 

We  failed  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
And,  somehow,  we  liave  never  been  able  to 
overcome  the  consequences  that  have  left 
us  open  to  all  the  evils  spawned  by  irrespon- 
sible conduct. 

Today.  Ronald  Reagan  occupies  the 
White  House.  His  strragth  may  be  the  cata- 
lyst now  stinging  the  conscience  of  the 
silent  majority  into  action. 

From  it  may  come  a  public  demand  that 
can  dispel  the  sickness  of  guilt  and  force 
from  the  enemy  an  accountability. 

Vietnam  can  be  laid  to  rest. 

Qr  it  can  remain  a  ghost  forever  attesting 
to  the  cowardice  of  those  who  had  been 
charged  with  guiding  and  directing  the  des- 
tiny of  our  nation. 

Easter  draws  near— cymbolizing  hope  in 
the  Resurrection. 

Let  us  pray  that  it  will  also  mark  some 
effort  by  our  government  to  resolve  the  ter- 
rible burden  of  more  than  20  years  for  those 
still  "missing  in  action."  for  the  families 
who  wait  and  hope. 

Only  then  can  we  be  cured  of  the  sicknw 
that  has  overshadowed  our  national  life  and 
has  taken  heavy  toll  of  our  mental  and 
moral  capacity  for  meeting  the  challenges 
of  oui  times. 

•  Mr.  LeBODTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  with  mixed  feelings  to  par- 
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tldp^te  In  thla  ipecUl  order  on  behalf 
of  veteimni  of  the  Vietnam  era. 

I  am  angered  by  the  woeful  lack  of 
reoocnltl<m  extended  to  these  brave 
individuals.  Whatever  extenuatinc  dr- 
cumctances,  one  fact  remains  Irrefu- 
table—nearly 2.6  million  Americans 
served  In  Vietnam.  1.6  million  In 
combat— at  the  call  of  their  country. 

The  iMSt  failure  of  this  Nation  to 
afford  Vietnam  veterans  the  support 
and  praise  they  so  painfully  earned. 
and  now  so  desperately  need,  has  been 
a  source  of  national  embarrassment 
bordering  on  disgrace.  We  have  rarely 
acknowledged  their  gallant  efforts. 
Many  Vietnam  veterans  rightfully  feel 
their  problems  have  been  ignored.  It  is 
not  only  a  time  to  say.  "Thank  you." 
but  to  address  the  serious  problems 
many  of  these  people  now  face. 

There  were  no  parades  or  heroes' 
welcome  when  the  Vietnam  veterans 
came  home.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  Vietnam  war  was  the  most  unpop- 
ular war  our  Nation  ever  waged.  But 
even  after  the  Civil  War— which 
claimed  a  heavier  toll  in  dead  and 
wounded— towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  North  and  South  errected  monu- 
ments in  tribute  to  those  who  fought 
and  died. 

It  is  with  great  anticipation  and  re- 
joicing then,  that  the  American  people 
are  now  acknowledging— and  giving 
comfort— to  the  Vietnam-era  veteran. 

On  March  36.  1981.  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  182 
which  designated  April  26.  1981.  as  Na- 
tional Day  of  Recognition  for  Veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  Era. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  all  Ameri- 
cans when  I  say  that  this  recognition 
is  fitting  and  proper— though  regret- 
fully overdue.  Through  our  actions  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
through  similar  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation from  millions  of  American  clti- 
lens.  we  can  begin  the  sometimes  diffi- 
cult task  of  reaching  out  to  one  who 
courageously  served,  and  say,  "Thank 
you." 

We  should  do  more. 

Recent  studies  reveal  that  Vietnam 
veterans  have  suffered  greatly.  Viet- 
nam veterans  deserve  a  solid  assess- 
ment by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  their  struggles  in  the 
areas  of  unemployment,  education, 
health  care,  and  social  adaptability.  In 
conscience,  we  can  do  no  less. 

The  American  Nation  is  embarking 
on  a  great  new  beginning.  We  are. 
today,  witnessing  the  rebirth  of  na- 
tkmal  pride,  enterprise,  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

It  la  good  then,  as  a  part  of  this  ren- 
■iinrr.  that  we  make  a  special  effort 
to  acknowledge  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 
an. "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends." 

This  is  the  sacrifice— potential  and 
actual— made  by  every  Vietnam  veter- 


an. To  each  and  every  one  of  them.  I 
extend  my  sincerest  gratitude  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  willingness  to  make 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  so  that  others 
might  live. 

I  ask  all  Americans  to  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing appropriate  thanks.* 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today.  1  day  after  the  National  Oay  of 
Recognition  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era.  on  behalf  of  the  2.7  million 
service  men  and  women  who  served 
their  country  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  hopeful  that  yesterday's  belat- 
ed tribute  heralds  a  time  of  recogni- 
tion and  acknowledgment  for  the  suf- 
fering these  forgotten  warriors  have 
experienced  here  at  home. 

I  am  hopeful  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  not  trim  their  budget  by 
$31  million  at  the  expense  of  these 
veterans,  whose  storefront  counseling 
centers  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. 

We  must  extend  the  funding  for 
these  91  counseling  centers. 

If  we  allow  the  centers  to  be  closed, 
we  are  risking  the  psychological 
health  and  mental  well-being  of  all 
those  veterans  who  have  faced  diffi- 
culties adjusting  to  life  in  a  country 
that  seems  to  liave  ignored  them. 

A  recent  Oovemment  study  reported 
that  between  500,000  and  1  million 
veterans  still  suffer  the  effects  of  psy- 
chological battle  wounds,  and  may  de- 
velop such  symptoms  as  flashbacks, 
nightmares.  Insomnia,  guilt  about  war 
events,  depression,  withdrawal  from 
normal  activities,  and  difficulty  in  con- 
centration. 

The  study  predicted  that  the  de- 
layed stress  syndrome  already  exhibit- 
ed by  thousands  of  combat  veterans 
will  get  worse  and  worse  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  must  not  dismantle  this  program 
at  the  time  it  is  needed  the  most.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  that  we  are  today  honor- 
ing Vietnam  veterans.  Though  a  week 
was  set  aside  in  their  honor  almost  2 
years  ago.  I  believe  it  is  Important  to 
again  honor  these  men  who  gave  so 
much,  yet  received  so  little  recognition 
for  their  sacrifices.  This  is  especially 
true  in  light  of  the  retiun  of  the  hos- 
tages from  Iran,  who  Iiave  been 
showered  with  affection  and  goodwill 
by  the  America  people. 

I  hope  that  our  efforts  to  honor  and 
assist  these  men  do  not  end  here.  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  legitimate  and 
pressing  needs  that  must  be  addressed. 
As  evidenced  by  a  recent  study  com- 
missioned by  the  VA.  entitled  "Lega- 
cies of  Vietnam:  Comparative  Adjust- 
ment of  Veterans  and  Their  Peers." 
Vietnam  veterans  are  having  signifi- 
cant problems  readjusting  from  their 
wartime  experiences.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  study: 

Volume  I.  Finding*  (overall):  "Tears  after 
wv-related  iasues  have  ceased  to  be  every- 


day preoccupations,  they  continue  to  evoke 
confusion,  pain,  resentment,  and  mistrust 
among  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike." 

"A  decade  after  the  peak  yean  of  the  war, 
those  who  actually  served  In  Vietnam  are 
plagued  by  stgnificantly  more  problems 
tiian  their  peers." 

Volume  II,  Education  and  Work  Careen: 
"...  shows  that  Vietnam  veterans  have  not 
achieved  as  high  a  level  of  education  as 
their  peers  and  hold  Jobs  that  are,  on  the 
average,  of  lower  levels  than  those  held  by 
veterans  who  served  outside  the  war  sone 
and  by  nonveterans." 

Volume  III,  Pott- War  Ttauma:  "...  expo- 
sure to  combat  bean  a  direct  and  significant 
relation  to  current  alcohol  and  drug  use.  ar- 
rests, medical  problems,  and  streM-related 
sjrmptoms." 

Volume  IV,  Long  Term  Stress  Reactions: 
Those  who  served  after  1908.  when  political 
opposition  and  domestic  prewure  intensified 
are  more  prone  to  stress  related  problems, 
as  are  those  with  low  educational  attain- 
ment, of  minority  status,  or  unemployed. 

Volume  V.  Dealing  with  the  War  ".  .  .  the 
majority  of  Vietnam  veterans  we  Inter- 
viewed have  not  made  substantial  headway 
in  working  through  their  war  experiencea" 

The  study  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations: 

First,  extend  the  period  of  eligibility 
for  OI  educational  and  training  bene- 
fiU; 

Second,  targeting  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  reach  the  chronically 
unemployed  veteran: 

Third,  Involve  private  sector  employ- 
ers and  organizations  in  an  effort  to 
assist  Vietnam  veterans; 

Fourth,  continue  outreach  by  well- 
trained  veteran  peer  counselors;  and 

Fifth,  expertise  should  be  developed 
in  the  area  of  post-traumatic  disorders 
through  focusing  research,  training, 
and  treatment  innovations. 

These  recommendations  have  all  at 
one  time  or  another  been  introduced 
as  legislation  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
in  Congress  Caucus.  Some  have  l>een 
successfully  passed  in  the  Congress- 
such  as  with  the  Vietnam  veterans 
outreach  centers — others  have  not. 

Our  efforts  have  not  subsided,  how- 
ever. I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  will  this  week  be  considered  by 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care.  This  legis- 
lation wlU  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  veterans  outreach  centers,  author- 
ize both  inpatient  and  outpatient  care 
for  veterans  affected  by  conditions 
they  feel  are  as  a  result  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  also  provide  addi- 
tional on-the-job  training  benefits  to 
Vietnam  veterans  in  need  of  employ- 
ment assistance.  Though  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  a  panacea.  I  do  feel  that  it 
will  help  those  veterans  seeking  to  sort 
out  their  lives  and  return  to  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  mention  some  of  the  activities 
which  occurred  this  past  weekend  in 
South  Dakota  in  commemoration  of 
Vietnam  Veterans  Day.  The  Vietiuun 
Veterans  of  South  Dakota  had  a  grand 
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opening  of  their  new  headquarters  In 
Rapid  City.  I  was  able  to  meet  with 
this  dedicated  and  spirited  group  that 
is  making  tremendous  strides  in  help- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  in  South  Dakota 
suffering  from  delayed  stress  in  the 
absence  of  a  veterans  outreach  center 
in  western  South  Dakota.  Additional- 
ly. I  was  privileged  to  address  a  rally 
of  Vietnam  veterans  in  Sioux  Falls, 
who  also  sponsored  a  march,  and  later 
a  dance  party  for  their  fellow  Vietnam 
veterans.  These  and  other  activities 
which  occurred  in  South  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  demonstrate  the  cohesive- 
ness  and  self-support  ability  Vietnam 
veterans  and  their  organizations  now 
display.  In  the  event  that  the  Reagan 
administration  prevails  in  its  efforts  to 
dismantle  those  few  Government  pro- 
grams which  now  exist  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  this  self-help  ability  wiU  be 
invaluable.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
very  honored  to  Join  our  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  As  a  society  we 
have  not  paid  enough  in  the  enormous 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
after  their  great  war  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices for  this  country. 

The  men  and  women  who  served  in 
that  conflict  deserve  better  than  they 
have  received.  They  deserve  to  feel 
proud  ttiat  they  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  to  duty;  they  deserve  to  feel 
that  their  sacrifice  and  loss  is  recog- 
nized; they  do  not  deserve  to  feel  as  a 
pariah  merely  because  the  war  in 
which  they  fought  was  an  unpopular 
war.  But  we  have  not  aUowed  them  to 
feel  that  their  actions  mattered,  and  if 
any  group  of  veterans  deserve  our  full 
support  and  acknowledgement  it  is  the 
Vietnam  veteran. 

As  a  watershed  in  our  recent  histroy. 
the  Vietnam  war  stands  as  a  reminder 
that  we  as  a  nation  must  make  a  com- 
mitment to  achieve  our  goals  before 
placing  ourselves  in  an  introlerable  po- 
sition. We  cannot  play  with  the  lives 
and  future  of  our  young  men  and 
women  while  deciding  what  the  policy 
of  our  Nation  ought  to  be. 

There  have  been  innumerable  stud- 
ies about  the  Vietnam  war  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  over  9  million  persons 
that  served  in  it.  These  studies  show 
that  the  lingering  effects  on  those  per- 
sons years  after  they  served  are  seri- 
ous and  deep.  War  is  always  a  horrible 
and  harrowing  experience  that  can  be 
fully  comprehended  only  by  those 
that  have  gone  through  it.  And  when 
veterans  feel  that  their  sacrifices  have 
been  for  naught,  their  sense  of  futility 
in  what  they  have  had  to  endure  is  in- 
creased. 

We  should  remember  to  honor  the 
Vietnam  war  veteran  not  only  with 
our  words  but  also  with  our  actions 
and  support.  We  must  insure  that  the 
medical,  educational,  and  financial 
help  th^  need  continues  to  be  made 
available  to  them.  The  Congress  can 


do  no  less  and  the  American  people 
expect  no  less.  I  am  sure  all  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  pledging  our 
continuous  support  to  the  Vietnam 
veteran.* 

*  BCr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Washington  is  a  city  of  monuments: 
Marble  buildings,  wide  streets,  shrines, 
museums,  and  monuments.  Monu- 
ments, monuments  everywhere.  E^ach 
iM7Propriately  honoring  an  individual 
or  a  worthy  cause  or  a  crusader.  Each 
monument  or  memorial  in  its  proper 
place  in  a  city  which  is.  itself,  a  thriv- 
ing monument  to  the  strength  of  de- 
mocracy. Venezuela's  Simon  Bolivar 
stands  at  18th  and  C  Streets.  Joan  of 
Arc  is  in  Meridian  Park.  General  La- 
fayette, Marconi.  Adm.  Richard  Byrd 
are  immortalized  in  steel  and  stone 
and  stand  like  palace  guards  while  the 
freshest  pages  of  American  history  are 
written  in  the  bureaucracy  siuroimd- 
ing  them. 

Bflany  monuments  were  gifts  to  the 
Nation,  of  course.  Others  gracing  the 
city  were  erected  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. They  stand  as  reminders,  as 
well  they  should,  of  wars  long  past, 
great  deeds,  and  contributions  perhaps 
overlooked  or  since  forgotten.  They 
stand  as  reminders,  lest  we  forget. 

I  stand  here  today  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  yet  another  monument  for 
Washington— one  yet  to  be  completed. 
One  in  which  we  can  personally  invest. 
Last  July,  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proved legislation  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  select  an  ap- 
propriate site  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  which  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  would  be  constructed.  That 
same  bill  authorized  the  creation  of 
the  Vietnam  veterans  memorial  fund 
which  has  served  to  coordinate  the 
collection  of  funds  to  establish  a 
monument  to  the  2.7  million  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  Vietnam,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  57,000  who  died  there. 

According  to  the  fund,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  will  be  approximately  $7 
million.  To  date,  over  $1  million  has 
been  raised  by  donations  and  contribu- 
tions from  those  supporting  the  me- 
morial and  aU  it  represents.  I  am  sure 
the  f  imds  necessary  to  erect  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  will  be  raised. 
Not  one  Federal  dollar  has  been  allo- 
cated for  the  memorial,  nor  will  there 
be.  It  WiU  be  buUt  by  the  pubUc.  It  wiU 
be  erected  by  those  of  us  who  appreci- 
ate the  Vietnam  veteran  and  under- 
stand that  the  serviceman  who  went 
to  Southeast  Asia,  fought  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  died  in  Southeast  Asia  did  so 
honorably  for  a  country  that  asked 
them  to  serve  in  America's  most  diffi- 
cult war.  during  America's  most  turbu- 
lent times. 

Do  you  know  these  young  people?  I 
mean  really  Imow  them?  Do  you  re- 
member John  Kennedy's  cavalier  call 
to  "protect  any  friend  •  •  •  oppose 
any  foe?"  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran  did  not  ask  what  his 


country  could  do  for  him  during  the 
dark  dasrs  of  Vietnam,  but  he.  instead, 
demonstrated  what  he  was  willing  to 
do  for  his  country. 

How  often  are  we  in  the  Congress 
asked  to  approve  legislation  author- 
izing a  project  without  expecting  the 
Federal  Government  to  financially 
prop  it  up?  Very  rarely.  I  again  stress: 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  will 
be  built  by  gifts  and  doiuitions.  That  is 
particularly  noteworthy  while  the 
Congress  approves  billions  for  defense, 
but  not  1  cent  for  tribute. 

I  am  not  going  to  pass  the  hat  today. 
But  neither  am  I  going  to  ignore  my 
responsibility  to  remind  you.  and  all 
Americans,  that  the  veteran  of  Viet- 
nam and  his  brothers-in-arms  who 
died  in  Vietnam  deserve  nothing  less 
than  a  memorial  built  by  those  of  us 
who  are  truly  grateful  for  their  serv- 
ice—not so  long  ago.  not  so  far  away.* 
*  BCr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  month  the  Congress  enacted 
House  Joint  Resolution  182  designat- 
ing April  26  as  "National  Recognition 
Day  for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  EIra." 
honoring  those  veterans  who  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  during  that  conflict. 
With  the  enactment  of  this  resolution, 
the  men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  during  the  Vietnam  war  will 
be  conspicuously  on  people's  minds  on 
this  day,  which  was  celebrated  yester- 
day. As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  want  these  dedi- 
cated people  to  know  that  my  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  entire  Congress,  lias 
had  their  needs  foremost  in  our  minds 
since  this  conflict  tiegan  over  16  years 
ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year 
there  were  over  9  million  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  comprising  30  percent  of  the 
total  veteran  population  of  over  30 
million.  Of  the  9  million  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, 2.9  million  served  "in  country" 
in  Vietnam;  57,002  deaths  are  associat- 
ed with  this  conflict,  with  47.244  djring 
from  action  by  hostile  forces.  At  the 
initiative  of  my  committee  and  the 
action  of  the  Congress,  several  major 
benefit  programs  and  services  have 
been  enacted  especially  for  these  de- 
serving men  and  women.  These  laws 
encompass  the  entire  spectrum  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  services— from 
medical  care,  including  readjustment 
counseling,  to  increases  in  the  months 
of  training  under  the  GI  bill  from  36 
to  45  months  and  10  rather  than  8 
years  from  date  of  discharge  in  which 
to  utilize  educational  benefits. 

Fourteen  percent  of  all  patients  in 
VA  hoq>ita]8  last  year  were  Vietnam 
veterans  and  21  percent  of  all  out|ia- 
tient  visits  were  veterans  who  served 
during  that  conflict;  50,000  Vietnam 
veterans  have  received  medical  screen- 
ing and  counseling  for  exposure  to  the 
herbicide,  agent  orange.  Over  663.000 
Vietnam  veterans  are  receiving  com- 
pensation or  pension  benefits.  As  of 
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September  1980  more  than  2.767.000 
guaranteed  home  loans  were  made  to 
Vietnam  veterans  in  an  amount  In 
excen  of  $63  billion.  Seventy  percent 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  talcen 
advantages  of  OI  bill  education  and 
training  assistance,  compared  to  50.5 
percent  of  World  War  II  veterans  and 
43.4  percent  of  Korean  conflict  veter- 
ans. VA  expenditures  for  benefits  and 
services  for  Vietnam  veterans  to  date 
total  more  than  $51  billion.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  Nation  has  spent  $258 
billion  in  veterans  benefits  in  the  204 
years  of  our  existence,  which  certainly 
indicates  that  the  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans have  received  a  generous  portion 
of  the  total  veteran  expenditures. 

Our  committee  is  presently  consider- 
ing important  legislation  which  will 
significantly  enhance  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans  including: 

H.R.  2157  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
agent  orange  study: 

HJl.  2415  to  extend  the  Vietnam 
veterans  psychological  readjustment 
counseling  program: 

H.R.  2953  to  authorize  medical  care 
for  Vietnam  veterans  claiming  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange:  and  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  veterans  re- 
adjustment authority  appointments, 
establish  a  veterans  small  business 
loan  program  within  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  legislation  to  provide 
additional  employment  assistance  to 
certain  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  committee  will  act  expe- 
ditiously to  report  this  legislation  to 
the  House,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  never 
forget  these  veterans,  especially  those 
who  incurred  service-connected  dis- 
abilities while  serving  their  country.  I 
am  also  certain  that  while  we.  as  a 
Nation,  have  provided  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  Vietnam-era  veterans  for  medi- 
cal treatment  and  readjustment  bene- 
fits, something  other  than  money  is 
required  to  fuUy  recognize  the  service 
and  sacrifice  of  Vietnam  veterans.  As 
the  distinguished  veteran  CBS  com- 
mentator Eric  Sevareld  observed  on 
Veterans'  Day  several  years  ago:  "The 
moral  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war 
cannot  be  repaired  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone:  family,  friends, 
and  neighbors  must  do  that  if  it  can  be 
done." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  recognition  day 
we  celebrated  yesterday  provides  the 
impetus  to  begin  the  repairs.* 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate having  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
sentiments  to  those  already  expressed 
by  my  colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  many  Members  are  participating 
in  this  special  order  and  that  many  of 
them  come  from  outside  the  ranlLS  of 
the  Vietiuun  Veterans  in  Congress 
Caucus. 

I  am  not  especially  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  body  has  waited  so  long  to 
recognize  a  very  special  group  of  veter- 


ans in  this  country.  Vietnam  veterans 
are  the  victims  of  a  painful  period  in 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
American  Government  and  people 
have  essentially  closed  the  book  on 
this  chapter  of  our  national  experi- 
ence by  Ignoring  Vietnam  veterans, 
simply  because  they  symbolize  things 
that  Americans  would  prefer  to  forget 
about  their  country. 

But  today,  the  Congress  pays  tribute 
to  these  veterans— through  words  and 
ideas.  These  are  symbolic  gestures, 
and  they  represent  with  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions the  sum  total  of  gratitude 
this  country  has  been  able  to  offer 
these  men  who  once  served  us  in  war. 

We  now  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
toll  our  neglect  is  taking  on  the  Viet- 
nam veterans.  We  have  studies  that 
show  that  Vietnam  veterans,  particu- 
larly those  that  saw  fighting,  are 
plagued  by  measurably  more  emotion- 
al, social,  educational,  and  Job-related 
problems  than  are  their  peers. 

Approximately  480,000  Vietnam  vet- 
erans between  the  ages  of  25  and  39 
are  unemployed.  Unemployment 
among  black  veterans  of  the  Indochi- 
nese  war  is  three  times  as  high  as  un- 
employment for  white  veterans  of  the 
same  war:  70  percent  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  returned  to  school  after  their 
enlistments  were  up,  but  only  20  per- 
cent of  those  completed  their  educa- 
tional programs. 

One  out  of  three  who  actually 
fought  in  Vietnam  now  have  readjust- 
ment problems  serious  enough  to 
Impair  their  day-to-day  functioning: 
700.000  suffer  from  delayed  stress  re- 
action. 

This  is  tangible  proof  of  the  plight 
of  the  average  Vietnam  veteran,  yet 
up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  able  to 
do  little  to  aUeviate  that  plight.  One 
very  successful  effort  was  instituted 
under  legislation  passed  during  the 
96th  Congress.  That  bill  authorized  a 
network  of  readjustment  centers  to  be 
set  up  around  the  country,  centers 
where  Vietnam  veterans  could  go  to 
get  employment  information,  benefits 
referrals,  and  social  counseling.  These 
are  centers  where  veterans  could  go  to 
share  experiences  they  had  not  lieen 
previously  able  to  share.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  these  centers  are  not  only 
used  extensively  by  Vietnam  veterans, 
but  that  they  are  also  very  successful 
in  opening  up  opportunities  for  veter- 
ans that  had  before  been  forgotten  by 
their  society. 

And  this  year  was  to  have  been  a 
landmark  year  for  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans' cause.  Authorization  to  continue 
funding  for  the  Outreach  program  was 
to  have  been  approved.  More  impor- 
tant, other  issues  of  relevance  were  to 
have  been  addressed,  including  the 
somewhat  notorious  agent  orange  con- 
troversy. Many  of  us  in  the  V.V.I.C. 
feel  strongly  that  a  presumption  of 
service  connection  must  be  established 
in  relation  to  herbicide-related  com- 


plaints. Until  that  connection  is  estab- 
lished, we  do  not  believe  the  Vietnam 
veterans  will  ever  receive  adequate 
medical  care  for  this  condition  which 
is  unique  to  their  veterans  group.  That 
issue  and  others  were  to  be  addressed 
in  an  omnibus  bill,  to  have  been 
passed  in  the  97th  Congress. 

But  this  may  not  be  a  landmark  year 
after  all.  If  the  Reagan  administration 
has  its  way.  this  will  be  a  year  of  dis- 
tress for  Vietnam  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  readjustment 
services  not  be  extended  for  many  of 
the  services  now  provided  under  the 
outreach  program. 

I  submit  that  the  97th  Congress 
cannot  let  this  happen.  Vietnam  veter- 
ans have  waited  long  enough  for  the 
recognition  and  the  service  they  de- 
serve. Commemorative  activities  like 
the  one  we  are  engaged  in  here  today 
serve  a  good  purpose,  as  they  call  to 
the  public's  attention  the  real  story 
behind  the  Vietnam  veterans'  syn- 
drome. But  commemorative  activities 
alone  will  not  suffice.  They  do  not 
translate  into  Job  opportunities  for 
these  men  and  women.  They  do  not 
form  the  basis  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling. They  do  not  enable  veterans  to 
qualify  for  special  loans.  They  do  not 
address  the  medical  problems  unique 
to  Vietnam  veterans.  In  short,  we  have 
been  long  on  words  but  short  on  re- 
sults, and  it  is  time  that  we  began  de- 
livering for  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  oppose  at- 
tempts to  cut  funding  for  readjust- 
ment programs.  I  also  urge  that  we 
look  favorably  on  legislation  that 
seeiu  to  resolve  the  many  other  prob- 
lems these  veterans  face.  We  would  do 
not  less  for  our  veterans  of  other  wars. 
It  is  time  this  Congress  and  this  coun- 
try appreciate  that  all  our  veterans 
are  entitled  to  recognition  and  assist- 
ance, regardless  of  the  time  or  place  or 
circumstances  of  service. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  BLARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam. I  take  special  pleasure  in  Joining 
this  tribute  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
whose  courage  and  sacrifices  I  wit- 
nessed at  firsthand  on  many  occasions. 

And  yet.  I  approach  this  subject 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humility.  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  with  his 
immortal  words  of  honor  for  the  men 
who  fought  at  Gettjrsburg.  our  words 
here  today  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
deeds  of  those  who  answered  their 
country's  call. 

At  Gettysbiuv.  Lincoln  also  spoke  of 
the  great  task  remaining  before  the 
Union.  We  face  a  different  task  today. 
Bfr.  Speaker,  but  one  that  Is  Just  as 
great— the  task  of  giving  our  Vietnam 
veterans  the  recognition  and  the  help 
that  is  so  long  overdue. 

The  need  for  that  recognition  and 
help  was  documented  most  recently  by 
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the  study  done  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Center  for  Policy 
Research.  That  study,  and  others  like 
it.  clearly  show  that  those  who  served 
this  Nation  in  Vietnam  are  suffering 
from  an  array  of  social  and  psycho- 
logical problems. 

I  believe  all  Americans  can  help 
overcome  those  problems  by  showing 
our  Vietnam  veterans  the  gratitude 
they  so  richly  deserve.  In  that  regard, 
yesterday's  National  Day  of  Recogni- 
tion for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
was  long  overdue.  Admittedly,  yester- 
day's efforts  were  modest  and  served 
as  much  to  illustrate  the  amount  of 
work  remaining  as  to  honor  those  who 
served.  Nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  a 
Vietnam  veteran  from  my  district  with 
whom  I  spoke.  "It's  a  start." 

The  work  we  started  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  complete  when  those 
who  served  in  Vietnam  can  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  society  they  fought  to 
protect  and  in  the  hallowed  traditions 
and  institutions  of  all  those  who  have 
fought  for  this  NatioiL* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  lix.  Speaker,  it 
has  t>een  over  8  years  since  we  ended 
our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war— 
the  longest,  and  certainly  the  most 
controversial  war  in  our  history.  For 
the  over  2.5  million  Americans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  diulng  the 
Vietnam  era.  we  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  them  today. 

We  must  not  forget  these  brave  men 
and  women,  and  we  must  recognize 
and  honor  their  patriotism  and  ex- 
press how  grateful  and  proud  we  are 
of  them.  The  Vietnam  Veterans  Week 
offers  us  a  timely  opportunity  to 
convey  our  appreciation. 

The  Vietnam-era  veteran  must  be 
fully  remtegrated  into  the  economic 
mainstream  of  American  life.  This  Na- 
tion's moral  debt  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans remains  outstanding.  We  must 
focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  our 
Vietnam  veterans  and  help  provide  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  emplojrment, 
training,  educational  and  social  assist- 
ance programs. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
rememliering  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  those  Americans  who  served  our 
country  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  South- 
east Asia  and  appropriately  salute 
them  fc«-  their  valor  and  service.* 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  April  26,  1981,  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Day,  I  wish  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  a  western  New  York  vet- 
eran. I  want  to  share  this  letter  with 
you  as  an  example  of  the  outrage  and 
frustration  expressed  by  many,  many 
Vietnam  veterans  who  contact  me. 

I  hope  this  young  man's  words  will 
remain  with  each  of  us  as  we  focus  on 
the  need  for  improved  readjustment 
counseling  and  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  delayed  stress  ssmdrome.  re- 
dress for  victims  of  agent  orange  and 


their  families,  and  a  modernized  GI 
biU  Isenefit  and  training  package: 

I  am  appalled  at  the  lack  of  sensitivity 
that  tlie  Kovemment  has  shown  us  Vietnam 
veterans.  The  insensitivity  is  the  result  of 
the  reaction  of  the  general  public  to  the 
massive  media-induced  campaign  of 
"sluune"  and  "pain"  concerning  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  served  with  pride,  dignity,  honor,  and 
the  realization  that  we  were  helping  a  poor 
people  retain  some  form  of  freedom,  there- 
by advancing  our  American  Ideals.  Those 
who  did  not  support  us  should  l>e  the  only 
ones  to  feel  shame. 

The  efforts  of  the  media  to  present  a  fair 
picture  of  the  Vietnam  war  have  been 
feeble.  The  war  was  very  individualistic: 
Each  had  to  deal  with  it  on  his  own  terms; 
the  war  was  restrained:  permission  was  re- 
quired to  return  fire;  the  war  was  every- 
where: no  safe  rear  areas  free  from  rockets 
or  mortars.  No  amount  of  single-dimension 
celluloid  could  Impart  the  psychological 
stress  we  felt.  This  lack  of  John  Wayne-type 
raw  material  in  an  Asiatic  content  confused 
manjr.  misunderstanding  resulted  in  rejec- 
tion. 

The  graphic  portrayal  of  American  casual- 
ties in  American  living  rooms  on  a  daily 
basis  also  fueled  the  rejection  of  the  war. 
Unfortunately,  all  wars  have  had  such  gori- 
ness;  would  the  public  support  for  the 
Korean  and  Second  World  Wars  been  as 
complete  had  such  material  been  presented, 
instead  of  the  manufactured  stories  that 
came  out  of  Hollywood?  It's  too  late  for  a 
parade  or  a  hero  medal  for  us.  We  had  a  job 
to  do,  and  we  did  it  quite  well.  But  how 
much  longer  are  we  going  to  have  to  make 
sacrifices? 

I  urge  you  to  sponsor  and  support  legisla- 
tion affecting  veterans;  for  full  accounting 
of  POW's  and  MIA's;  for  increased  educa- 
tional benefits;  for  increased  housing  bene- 
fits; for  increased  quality  and  quantity  of 
medical  assistance  in  the  VA  hospitals;  for 
impartial  and  complete  health  studies  and 
evaluations  of  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange:  for  compensation  for  prob- 
lems due  to  exposure  to  Agent  Orange:  for 
increased  reductions  in  property  taxes  for 
reatdmtial  properties;  for  bonuses. 

We  are  not  going  to  disappear  because  we 
*liave  been  ignored;  or  is  that  the  unacknowl- 
edged aim  of  the  government?* 
•  ISx.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege,  as  well  as  my  honor  today  to 
recognize  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  of 
those  veterans  who  served  our  coimtry 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Yesterday, 
this  country  had  its  opportimity  to 
honor  our  Vietnam-era  veterans,  by 
participating  in  the  activities  of  the 
National  Day  of  Recognition  for  Vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  Era.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  been  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  to  proclaim 
April  26  as  the  national  day  of  recogni- 
tion. I  have  today  asked  the  Architect 
to  fly  a  flag  over  our  Nation's  Capitol 
in  special  recognition  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Vietnam  veterans  in  our 
district,  who  have  recently  formed  the 
Kent  County  cluster  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  chapter  will  become  an  im- 
portant voice  for  the  17.000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  of  Kent  County. 

Unfortunately,  the  service  and  sacri- 
fices of  Vietnam  veterans  have  never 


l>een  appropriately  recognized.  More 
than  55.000  Americans  lost  their  lives 
in  that  struggle.  300.000  were  wound- 
ed, and  another  50.000  were  perma- 
nently disabled.  In  addition,  the  re- 
sulting aftereffects  of  the  war  experi- 
ence have  left  280.000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans with  psychological  problems,  and 
480.000  individuals  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  39  currently  find  themselves 
unemployed.  These  personal  costs  for 
veterans  of  the  conflict,  to  say  the 
least,  have  not  been  cheap. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  continually  working 
to  insure  that  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans  in  the  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, education,  health  care,  and 
social  adaptability  are  not  ignored.  I 
hope  that  this  day  of  recognition  for 
Vietnam  vets  will  cause  all  Americans 
to  recognize  these  needs,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  these  veterans  have 
made.* 

*  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  great  honor  that  I  rise  today  in 
commemoration  of  the  loyal  veterans 
who  served  our  Nation  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict. 

A  day  of  recognition  for  these  veter- 
ans comes  several  years  too  late,  in  my 
opinion.  However,  it  is  an  important 
step  for  America,  because  our  citizens 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  bravery 
and  valor  of  the  men  and  women  who 
traveled  halfway  across  the  world  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese. Perhaps  we  as  a  Nation  can  finally 
eliminate  the  feelings  of  alienation  ex- 
perienced by  many  of  these  vets  since 
their  return  from  Southeast  Asia. 

We  cannot  ever  let  our  citizens 
forget  that  these  veterans  were  per- 
forming their  duties  as  soldiers  of  the 
UJS.  military,  and  deserve  the  same 
credit  and  acclamation  as  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  previous  struggles  for 
freedom.  If  we  continue  to  ignore  the 
Vietnam  experience,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
great  disservice  to  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  died  in  battle  in 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  the  many 
others  who  returned  to  the  United 
States  wounded,  both  physically  and 
emotionally. 

In  1973,  as  the  Vietnam  vets  were  re- 
turning home,  a  Harris  poll  found  that 
many  Americans  thought  of  them  as 
losers,  or  suckers.  This  is  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  The  majority  of  these 
men  and  women  have  adapted  readily 
into  our  society,  and  many  are  now  in 
positions  of  leadership  across  the 
country  at  various  levels  of  business 
and  government.  These  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  not  losers.  They  are  dig- 
nified citizens  who  gave  themselves  to 
help  their  country  in  a  liattle  against 
communism,  the  same  communism 
that  has  meanwhile  forced  many  Viet- 
tuunese  people  to  flee  their  own  h<Mne- 
land. 

A  day  of  recognition  alone  cannot 
properly  thank  the  millions  of  men 
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•nd  women  who  served  In  the  military 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  We  must 
•coord  them  our  respect  as  well.  Al- 
though our  Nation  did  not  welcome 
back  these  veterans  in  a  fitting  way 
several  years  ago.  we  can  belatedly 
in«ise  them  now  for  their  sacrifices 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever hlst<»7  may  say  about  the  role  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
It  win  surely  say  that  our  soldiers  per- 
formed their  duties  with  the  same 
amount  of  courage,  perseverance,  and 
self-sacrifice  as  American  soldiers 
showed  In  previous  wars. 

Indeed,  history  will  record  that 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam  labored 
under  the  qieclal  disadvantage  of  a 
badly  divided  public  (H>lnlon  about  the 
war.  As  a  result,  they  were  deprived  of 
that  sense  of  patriotic  support  for  the 
troops  which  is  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  morale. 

But  the  bitter  division  of  opinion 
over  the  war  caused  many  of  our  sol- 
diers even  more  anguish  after  they  re- 
turned home  than  when  they  were 
overseas.  There  were  few  welcoming 
parades  or  other  demonstrations  of 
natl<»ial  pride. 

It  Is  time  for  us  now.  as  political  pas- 
sions have  cooled,  to  make  it  clear, 
both  as  a  nation  and  individually,  that 
we  value  the  sacrifices  made  on  our 
behalf  by  the  Vietnam  veterans.  Just 
as  we  value  the  sacrifices  made  for  us 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Korean  war. 
World  War  n,  and  previous  wars. 

For  this  reason.  I  Joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  cosponsoring. 
and  recently  passing.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 182.  calling  for  a  "National 
Day  of  Recognition  for  Veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  Era"  on  April  26,  1981.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  citizens  all  across 
America  will  Join  together  in  giving 
overdue  tribute  to  those  who  fought 
so  bravely  for  them  in  a  faraway  land. 

In  this  spirit,  also,  it  would  be  right 
for  us  to  consider  a«^in,  and  hopefully 
lay  to  rest  forever,  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  American  soldiers 
still  held  captive  in  prison  camps  in 
Indochina.  Our  late  and  highly  re- 
qwcted  colleague.  TamrrsoH  Ovmi, 
was  working  on  this  problem  before 
his  death.  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory,  as  well  ss  the  memory 
of  all  who  served  as  soldiers  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  to  clear  up  this  question 
once  and  foraU.* 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Bailxt)  for  this  very  im- 
portant special  order.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  country  should  give 
proper  recognition  to  its  sons  and 
daughters  who  so  bravely  fought  in 
the  Vietnam  war  and  to  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  war  era.  Al- 
though we  have  long  since  come  to 
know  that  the  war  was  one  that  we 
cannot  Justify,  we.  nonetheless,  should 
recognise    those    who    served.    Their 


service  should  be  considered  Just  as 
noble  as  that  of  those  who  defended 
our  country  in  the  first  two  world 
wars.  Therefore.  I  want  to  Join  with 
the  many  millions  of  Americans  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  ex- 
tending to  our  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  era  a  special  note  of  appre- 
ciation for  their  service  to  their  coun- 
try. 

This  is  a  very  appropriate  time  for 
us  to  be  considering  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  and  women  who 
served  this  Nation  during  the  Vietnam 
war  era.  As  we  do,  we  should  remem- 
ber their  mothers  and  fathers  who 
suffered  along  with  them.  Their  sacri- 
fices are  many.  More  than  55.000  of 
them  gave  their  most  precious  posses- 
sion, their  lives,  and  one-third  of  a  mil- 
lion were  wounded,  with  half  that 
many  being  permanently  disabled.  If 
this  were  not  enough,  we  do  know  that 
unemployment  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem among  Vietnam  war  era  veterans, 
and  that  more  than  one-half  of  a  mil- 
lion of  them  suffer  from  some  type  of 
psychological  problems  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  their  service  In  Vietnam. 

This  brief  characterlazation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  era  veteran  indicates 
that  they  not  only  need  our  recogni- 
tion, but  also  our  financial  commit- 
ment to  programs  that  will  service 
their  needs.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  con- 
tradiction to  be  recognizing  their  con- 
tributions as  you  are  cutting  Federal 
support  for  programs— Vietnam  War 
Veterans  Service  Centers— that  they 
desperately  require. 

We  do  need  to  step  back  at  selected 
intervals  and  give  thought  and  thanks 
to  those  who  have  fought  our  wars, 
but  we  also  need  to  bring  into  relief 
those  foreign  policy  lessons  that  come 
from  our  experiences  with  war.  Such 
lessons  should  be  applied  to  our  con- 
temporary foreign  policy  delibera- 
tions. In  this  context,  the  Vietnam  war 
experience  is  most  instructive.  Some 
still  ask  was  it  necessary.  As  we  recog- 
nize and  speak  to  our  veterans,  we 
should  ponder  the  question,  should  we 
again  send  our  sons  and  daughters 
into  such  a  situation?  Is  there  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  them  that  can  in- 
struct us  on  El  Salvador,  the  Middle 
East,  and  other  points  of  possible  U.S. 
intervention?  E>o  we  want  to  again  ask 
them,  or  those  who  have  now  taken 
their  places,  to  give  their  lives  to  sup- 
port weak,  brutal,  and  unpopular  re- 
gimes halfway  around  the  world?  Do 
we  send  them  to  places  around  the 
world  where  we  have  no  mission?  It  is 
only  by  asking  and  rationally  answer- 
ing these  tsrpes  of  questions,  and  fi- 
nancially supporting  the  programs 
that  they  need,  that  we  can  give  sub- 
stance to  our  recognition  of  them.  H.J. 
Res.  182,  which  designates  April  26. 
1981,  ss  "National  Recognition  Day 
for  Vietnam  War  Era  Veterans" 
should  indicate  our  resolve  to  address 
the  employment,   physical,   and  psy- 


chological needs  of  these  veterans,  and 
to  strive  for  a  more  sane  and  rational 
foreign  policy  that  wiU  preclude 
future  Vietnams. 

I  want  to  again  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  providing 
me  the  opportunity  to  recognize  and 
comment  on  Vietnam  war  era  veter- 
ans.« 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  veteran  did  not  come  home  to 
parades  and  fireworks.  His  sacrifices 
were,  in  fact,  largely  overlooked,  or 
even  condemned  by  many  of  his  fellow 
Americans.  The  men  and  women  who 
fought  in  that  war.  in  the  end,  became 
its  casualties.  A  recent  study  confirms 
that  Vietnam  veterans  as  a  group  are 
plagued  by  personal  problems  to  an 
unusual  degree.  The  study,  an  8-year 
investigation  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  indicates  that  ex- 
posure to  combat  in  Vietnam  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  current  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  in  addition  to  arrests, 
medical  problems,  and  stress-related 
emotional  problems. 

A  total  of  2.8  million  Americans 
served  in  Vietnam.  More  than  55,000 
died.  Another  300,000  were  wounded, 
with  150,000  permanently  disabled.  In 
any  other  era.  these  men  and  women, 
and  those  who  returned  home  safely, 
would  have  been  honored  as  heroes. 
But  the  Vietnam  era  was  a  turbulent 
time  in  this  Nation's  history. 

National  Day  of  Recognition  for 
Vietnam  Veterans,  observed  April  26. 
was  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  brave  men  and  women  and  to 
focus  public  attention  on  their  special 
problems  and  needs.  I  hope  that  day 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  for  the  Vietnam 
veteran.  As  a  member  of  the  Vietnam- 
era  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  seeing  that  our  Nation  does 
not  forget.* 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  return  from  2  weelcs  at  home  with 
the  people  who  elected  us  to  serve  in 
this  distinguished  body.  During  this 
period  of  time.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  niunber  of  different 
groups  from  all  over  my  district,  but. 
the  meeting  which  had  the  deepest 
impact  on  me  was  one  I  had  last 
Friday,  at  the  vet  center  in  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va. 

Thirty  young  men.  all  of  whom 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  came  to  dis- 
cuss with  me  a  number  of  concerns 
they  had.  The  most  prominent  being, 
the  substantial  cut  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  programs 
aiding  Vietnam  veterans. 

Frustration  does  not  adequately  de- 
scribe their  feelings. 

The  meeting,  as  I  said,  was  held  at  a 
center  dedicated  less  than  a  year  ago. 
In  that  period  of  time,  priceless  bene- 
fits have  been  provided  to  them  and 
other  veterans  seeking  help  in  finding 
a  Job,  or  Just  to  have  someone  with 
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whom  to  talk  about  the  difficulties 
they  face  In  adjusting  to  civfUan  life. 

The  administration  wants  to  dose 
the  vet  center  in  Huntington,  along 
with  90  others  located  all  over  Amer- 
ica. The  savings  would  be  mhilmal.  but 
the  negative  impact  on  these  individ- 
uals could  not  be  determined  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

Last  year  in  a  qieech  before  the 
American  Legion.  President  Reagan 
said.  "We  have  been  shabby  in  our 
treatment  of  those  who  returned  from 
Vletiuun." 

I  agree  with  the  President  on  this 
count,  but  since  taking  offlce.  he  has 
been  shabby  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Vietnam  vet. 

Studies  show  that  this  is  the  time  of 
greatest  need  for  those  who  served  in 
Vietnam,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Congress  cannot  continue  the  mis- 
treatment of  these  fine  Americans. 

The  flnt  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion contains  $600  million  more  than 
the  President  wants  in  veteran  pro- 
grams. I  plan  to  support  this  effort, 
and  I  hope  others  do  likewise. 

Partisan  politics  should  not,  and 
must  not.  play  a  role  in  this  debate. 
The  Vietnam  war  will  not  go  away  like 
a  bad  dream,  and  neither  will  the  vet- 
erans of  that  conflict. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  what  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  said. 

A  man  who  la  good  enousb  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  is  good  enougb  to  be 
Slven  a  square  deal  aftenrards.  More  than 
that  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  leas  than 
that  DO  man  shall  have. 

I  suggest  that  we  do  not  retreat 
from  this  belief.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Vietnam  veterans  across  the 
Nation  were  the  honorees  in  a  long- 
overdue  National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  their  service.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague.  Mx.  Baiut.  for  calling  this 
special  order,  realizing  that  our  trib- 
ute to  the  veterans  of  that  bitter  war 
must  be  a  continual  <me.  not  limited  to 
one  commemorative  day. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  risked  their  lives  for  our 
country,  yet  we  have  rarely  acknowl- 
edged their  effort.  In  fact,  many  of 
our  Vietnam  veterans  feel  their  prob- 
lems have  been  ignored. 

Vietnam  was  unlike  any  other  war 
this  country  has  fought.  Territory  was 
not  gained  or  lost  and  strongholds 
were  not  taken.  There  were  no  battle 
lines  and  few  clear  victories. 

Studies  reveal  that  about  20  percent 
of  Vietnam  veterans-some  700.000 
people— are  markedly  impaired  by  the 
after-effects  of  their  war  experiences. 

So.  as  local  communities  and  veter- 
ans groups  nationwide  salute  the  pro- 
found oontribution  made  by  these 
brave  soldiers,  it  is  important  that,  de- 
spite the  present  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint, we  not  forget  those  who 
fought  so  gallantly. 


Funds  for  Vietnam  veterans'  pro- 
grams mai^  a  relatively  minute  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
Opcoration  Outreach  program  that 
funds  91  storefront  readjustment 
counseling  centers  across  the  country. 
These  centers  have  proven  quite  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Retaining  this  program  would  main- 
tain vital  services  for  people  who  need 
them  badly  at  a  minimal  cost.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  our  efforts  here  in 
the  Congress  will  not  only  help  save 
the  program,  but  strenthen  it  by  ex- 
tmding  the  deadline  for  particiiMtlon 
in  it  through  passage  of  HJl.  747. 
sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Bir.  Ed- 
waaoa  of  California. 

The  National  Day  of  Recognition  for 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era  is  a  man- 
date for  aU  of  us  to  not  only  pay  heed 
to  the  Vietnam  veteran's  struggle,  but. 
moreover,  to  do  something  about  it.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  BClchlgan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regardless  of  our  views  on  the  mor- 
ality or  immorality  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  men  and  women  who  served 
our  country  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
be  wroprlately  acknowledged.  For 
Vietnam  veterans,  this  special  order 
wiU  help  stand  as  testimony  that  the 
American  people  care  about  them  and 
respect  their  service  and  their  sacri- 
fice. 

For  many,  Vietnam  is  a  rapidly 
fading  memory,  but  for  a  good  number 
of  the  veterans  who  served  in  that 
conflict,  the  wounds  are  still  open  and 
festering.  These  men  and  wcnnen 
never  received  the  welcome  we  be- 
stowed upon  returning  veterans  of 
other  wars,  and  in  many  instances 
they  were  discredited  and  disgraced. 

We  are  here  today  to  let  these  serv- 
icemen and  servlcewomen  know  what 
concern  the  American  people  have  for 
them  and  the  regard  we  all  have  for 
their  service  and  their  sacrifice.  Al- 
though our  words  are  important  and 
significant,  there  are  certain  actions 
this  Congress  must  take  to  show  our 
appreciation.  The  problems  of  delayed 
stress— a  disorder  that  was  first  recog- 
nized in  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict—have been  treated  successfully 
through  a  VA  program  known  as  Op- 
eration Outreach.  I  know  that  when  I 
q>eak  to  people  back  in  the  ISth  Dis- 
trict of  M<«'h<tpm  who  work  In  the  vet- 
erans' centers  created  by  Operation 
Outreach,  that  they  are  reaching  out 
to  the  Vietnam  population  most  in 
need.  These  storefront  veterans  cen- 
ters are  designed  specifically  to  ad- 
dress the  readjustmmt  difficulties 
faced  by  many  Vietnam  era  veterans 
and  the  program  is  woridng.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  extend  this 
highly  successful  and  cost-effective 
program  which  is  scheduled  to  expire 
this  year  unless  the  Congress  acts  to 


extend  it  It  seems  impossible  that  we 
would  turn  down  this  request. 

Although  I  oosponsored  and  the 
Congress  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  182.  which  calls  iot  a  "National 
Day  of  Recognition  for  Veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  Era",  we  must  affirm  this 
action  by  passing  legislatttm  to  waive 
the  1-year  time  limitation  on  veterans' 
claims  for  compensation  iot  disabil- 
ities and  diseases  due  to  exposure  to 
agmt  orange  and  other  herbicides 
used  in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  veterans 
must  be  encouraged  to  retrieve  all  ndl- 
itary  records  and  medical  histories  and 
they  should  be  informed  about  agent 
orange.  As  VA  law  now  stands,  service- 
connected  benefits  can  only  be  grants 
ed  for  a  chronic  disease  which  mani- 
fests itself  within  1  year  of  the  veter- 
an's date  of  discharge.  Unfortunately, 
exposure  to  agent  orange  rarely  shows 
up  immediately.  I  am  also  proud  to 
have  cosponsored  a  bill  to  waive  this  1- 
year  time  limitation.  With  the  legal 
right  to  file  a  claim,  veterans  would  be 
encouraged  to  seek  medical  advice  and 
be  counseled  on  the  genetic  alteraticms 
they  might  have  to  face. 

To  millions  of  Americans,  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  been  costly  in  a  very  per- 
sonal way.  Many  families  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  war  and  it  alienated  in- 
dividuals across  this  land.  The  time 
has  come  to  heal  the  wounds.  Today's 
speeches  and  yesterday's  day  of  recog- 
nition are  small  tributes  when  casn- 
pared  to  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
served  so  courageously  in  Vietnam.* 
*  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Bailkt's.  request.  I  am  submitting  a 
statement  about  the  treatment  of 
Vietnam  veterans  in  this  country.  This 
statement,  however,  is  not  written  by 
me  although  it  adequately  reflects  my 
feelings  about  the  lack  of  reoognitimi 
our  Vietnam  veterans  are  givoi  for 
their  service  to  this  country.  The  au- 
thor's name  is  Jerl  Martinez  and  she  is 
from  Montpeller.  Vt.  I  feel  that  she 
has  more  Insight  into  the  problems 
than  most  of  us  do  because  of  ho- 
dose  association  with  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  delayed  stress  reaction,  a 
condition  inherent  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

The  statistics  on  what  has  happened 
to  Vietnam  veterans  since  they  came 
home  are  nothing  less  than  appalling. 
A  UtUe  publicized  fact,  and  one  wlUch 
desperately  needs  to  be  known,  is  that 
more  men  have  died  since  c(Hning 
home  from  Vietnam  than  died  in  Viet- 
nam. And  considering  what  they  came 
home  to  and  the  burdens  they  carried 
home  from  Vietnam,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  horrendous  response  of  a 
war-weary  p<H>ulaoe  to  the  returning 
soldiers  has  never  been  adequately  rec- 
ognized nor  dealt  with  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  sent  them  to  Vietnam. 

When  the  soldiers  of  World  War  n 
returned,    they   were   given   parades. 
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medical,  educational,  and  financial 
benefits  and  the  thanks  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  imacine  that  coming  hme 
to  that  kind  of  recocnltion  and  grati- 
tude must  have  gone  a  long  way  to  al- 
Uevlate  the  stresses  Imposed  on  them 
by  the  horrors  of  war.  But  Vietnam 
veterans  who  were  forced  to  fight  in 
an  unpopular  war  under  extraordinar- 
ily terriUe  conditions  came  home  to  a 
people  who  wanted  to  forget  we  ever 
fought  a  war  in  Vietnam.  The  veterans 
wa«.  as  individuals,  frequently 
blamed  and  castigated  for  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  actions  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  that  required  them  to  perform 
in  that  war.  The  Government  Just  let 
that  happen  and  never  took  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  actions.  The  men 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  bore  the  awful 
burden  of  Oovemment  policies  in 
Vietnam  and  were  left  to  continue 
being  the  Oovemment's  scapegoats 
when  they  came  home  by  a  Oovem- 
ment which,  by  its  actions,  has  proved 
it  did  not  care. 

A  suicide  rate  33  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  is  not  the 
only  result  of  Oovemment  negligence 
toward  Vietnam  veterans.  The  number 
of  Vietnam  veterans  hospitalized  for 
alcoholism  or  drinking  problems  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  7  years. 
In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 40  percent  and  60  percent  of  the 
vets  have  persistent  problems  with 
emotional  readjustment.  The  responsi- 
bility for  this  outrageous  situation  is 
to  be  laid.  I  think,  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

So  now  the  question  arises,  what  is 
the  Oovemment  going  to  do  about  it? 
President  Reagan's  initial  response 
was  to  propose  budget  cuts  that  would 
destroy  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Out- 
reach program.  With  Oovemment 
benefits  for  Vietnam  vets  virtually 
nonexistent,  the  vet  centers  provide 
the  only  place  to  which  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran can  go  with  his  problems.  The 
understanding  and  support  that  can 
be  offered  by  a  fellow  Vietnam  veteran 
cannot  be  overestimated.  From  the 
little  that  is  known  about  the  delayed 
stress  reaction,  it  would  seem  that  dis- 
cussion with  and  counseling  from  their 
peers  in  suffering  are  the  only  ways  to 
help  these  on-going  victims  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  people  who  work 
out  of  the  vet  centers  do  tremendous 
work  helping  vets  with  emotional  and 
other  service-related  problems.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  death  rate  of  Viet- 
nam vets  wo\ild  be  a  lot  higher  with- 
out the  support  of  these  dedicated 
people. 

What  we  must  not  forget  is  that  the 
Vietnam  war  is  not  over.  It  goes  on 
every  day  for  these  men.  We  who  sat 
at  home  and  viewed  that  war  on  our 
television  screens,  and  who  have  not 
had  to  deal  directly  with  the  horror. 
owe  an  incredible  debt  to  those  men 
who  not  (Hily  gave  their  lives  in  Viet- 


nam, but  who  are  dally  pajring  the 
price. 

We  cannot,  as  a  country,  continue  to 
Ignore  the  sacrifices  these  men  made 
and  are  making.  We  owe  it  to  these 
men  to  do  whatever  we  possibly  can- 
to reach  out  with  love  and  understand- 
ing. Not  only  should  funding  for  the 
vet  centers  be  continued,  but  it  should 
be  increased.  In  Vermont,  a  rural 
State  with  very  limited  public  trans- 
portation, we  have  only  one  vet  center 
for  the  entire  State.  As  a  taxpayer.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  our  tax  money 
is  better  spent  on  hiunanitarian  pro- 
grams like  the  vet  centers  than  on  an 
increased  military  budget  to  enable 
the  Oovemment  to  do  to  our  young 
men  of  today  what  they  did  to  the 
young  men  of  the  1960's.  How  can  we 
demand  military  service  from  our 
young  people  when  they  know  from 
example  that  the  Government  will  use 
them  as  it  sees  fit  and  then  forget 
them  completely  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  service? 

Finally,  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
although  we  cannot  change  our  veter- 
ans' past,  we  can  and  must  change 
their  future.* 

•  Ui.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
Vietnam  war? 

The  heroic  American  men  and 
women  who  served  in  this  unpopular 
war  are  the  victims  as  surely  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  where  the  battles 
were  waged. 

Just  who  were  these  American  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam? 
Their  niunbers  were  not  large— 2.6  mil- 
lion men  and  women  served  in  the 
combat  zone  during  the  Vietnam 
years.  They  were  not  dropouts  and 
misfits.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  Vietnam  veterans  at  the  time  of 
their  induction,  had  on  the  average 
more  than  12  years  of  education,  as 
opposed  to  World  War  II  veterans 
with  9  years.  Yet  these  same  Vietnam 
combat  vets  suffered  from  delayed 
stress  syndrome  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  veterans  of  any  other  American 
conflict.  Dr.  John  Wilson,  a  psycholo- 
gist at  CHeveland  State  University, 
studied  this  phenomenon  and  came  up 
with  some  amazing  results: 

First,  among  black  combat  veterans, 
unemplojonent  was  48  percent;  second, 
among  white  combat  veterans,  unem- 
ployment was  39  percent:  third.  31  per- 
cent of  black  and  22  percent  of  white 
combat  veterans  were  divorced:  fourth, 
41  percent  of  all  Vietnam  combat  vet- 
erans had  alcohol  problems;  fifth,  37 
percent  of  black  combat  veterans,  and 
28  percent  of  the  white  combat  veter- 
ans, had  negative  attitudes  about 
themselves;  and  sixth,  over  25  percent 
of  those  in  combat  in  Vietnam  have 
been  arrested  following  their  return  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

What  caused  these  men  and  women 
this  trauma?  Certainly  the  horrors  of 
war  are  partially  responsible,  but  in 


this  case  the  trauma  of  returning  to  ci- 
vilian life  seems  to  be  the  real  culprit. 
These  vets  were  heavily  affected  by  a 
return  marked  by  Jeering,  hostile 
fellow  countrymen,  instead  of  the  pa- 
rades, bands,  and  cheers  that  greeted 
returnees  from  other  wars. 

Yesterday,  April  26,  1981,  was  de- 
clared a  "National  Day  of  Recognition 
for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era." 
That  was  a  long  overdue  tribute.  But 
one  day  set  aside  in  their  honor  is  not 
enough  to  compensate  those  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  so  generously  of  their 
lives  for  us.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  help  these  veter- 
ans return  to  a  normal  productive  way 
of  life. 

Offer  a  Vietnam  vet  a  helping 
hand.* 

•  Mr.  POOLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
does  one  survey  the  toU  of  a  divisive, 
prolonged,  and  unnecessary  conflict, 
like  the  experience  that  our  Nation 
endured  throughout  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  as  we  stniggled.  both  mUitarily 
and  emotionally,  with  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam?  Do  we  consider 
domestic  terrorists,  who  took  the  il- 
logical route  of  countering  violence 
with  violence,  by  destrojring  people 
and  property,  in  defiance  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  an  immoral  war?  How 
about  the  six  students  murdered  on 
the  campuses  of  Kent  State  and  Jack- 
son State  Universities,  as  they  exer- 
cised their  constitutional  rights  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly?  And 
what  of  our  national  defense  effort, 
which  came  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, 
then  disgust,  and  consequently  was 
dangerously  neglected  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  above  examples  are  but  the  tip 
of  a  bitter  iceberg  of  domestic  turmoil, 
the  likes  of  which  our  Nation  had  not 
experienced  since  the  Civil  War.  How- 
ever, this  unrest  pales  in  comparison 
to  the  intense  personal  tragedies  of 
the  millions  of  brave  yoimg  Americans 
who  left  family  and  friends  behind,  to 
face  the  horrors  of  this  Jungle  war. 
Consider  the  cold  numerical  facts: 
Almost  3  million  men  engaged  in 
combat  over  the  course  of  our  involve- 
ment, 57,692  of  whom  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  by  djring  for  their  flag; 
over  300,000  wounded,  of  which  about 
75,000  are  permanently  disabled  and 
will  bear  physical  and  mental  scars  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives;  and,  finally,  ap- 
proximately 1,600  men  still  listed  as 
missing  in  action. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  survivors 
of  this  national  nightmare  returned 
home,  they  were  not  greeted  as 
heroes,  with  marching  bands  and 
ticker  tape  parades,  Rather,  they 
were,  somehow,  unreasonably  blamed 
for  the  entire  conflict  and  found  a  col- 
lective cold  shoulder,  both  from  their 
fellow  Americans  on  the  street  and 
prospective   employers   in   the   work- 
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place.  Combine  this  with  the  various 
psychological  scars,  the  potential  time 
bomb  of  agent  orange  and  now,  the 
proposed  reductions,  by  the  Reagan 
administration,  of  programs  primarily 
utilized  by  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
era,  and  the  effect  is  devastating.  We, 
as  a  Congress  and  a  nation,  should  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dimitry,  is  a  prime  example  of  how  we 
have  abused  these  modem  day  heroes. 
After  already  having  served  his  coun- 
try once,  Tom  enlisted  to  aid  our  ef- 
forts in  Vietnam.  Tom  Dimitry  never 
fired  a  shot,  for  he  decided  to  help  his 
fellow  GI's  in  the  most  altruistic  of 
manners— he  became  a  combat  medic. 
He  worked  in  this  life-saving  capacity 
until  he,  himself,  received  severe 
wounds  of  the  legs  and  back.  His  in- 
domitable spirit  led  him  to  fight  this 
permanent  disability  and  continue  his 
education.  After  receiving  several  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  degrees, 
Tom  achieved  the  academic  distinction 
of  being  awarded  his  doctorate  in 
adult/continuing  education.  This  situ- 
ation should  be  the  ultimate  veterans' 
success  story,  except  for  one  detail- 
Tom  Dimitry  cannot  find  a  Job.  Even 
the  Department  of  Defense,  through 
which  Dimitry  risked  his  life  and 
ruined  his  health,  has  refused  him  a 
job  for  «^ch  he  is  eminently  quali- 
fied. 

Yesterday's  'Vietnam  Veterans  Na- 
tional Day  of  Recognition"  is  a  reason- 
able first  step  to  repay  these  victims  of 
our  ignorance.  But  it  is  not  enough.  I 
salute  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Bailtv,  for  sponsoring  this 
special  order  honoring  his  fellow  vets. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor,  as  I  have  and  will,  resolutions 
dealing  «ith  problems  unique  to  these 
former  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen;  to 
cosponsor.  as  I  have  and  will,  resolu- 
tions addressing  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  defoliant,  agent  orange;  to  en- 
courage constituent  employers,  as  I 
have  and  will,  to  actively  recruit  quali- 
fied veterans;  and  to  oppose,  as  I  will, 
many  of  the  massive  cutbacks  in  veter- 
ans' programs  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  believe  that  we  owe  the  Vietnam 
veteran  a  great  deal  and  I  fervently 
hope  that  we  display  the  courage  to 
reverse  the  heartless  policy  of  discom- 
passionate  neglect.* 
•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  7 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  Ameri- 
can combat  units  left  Vietnam.  We 
soon  afterwards  left  behind  the  divi- 
sions in  American  life  that  this  hard- 
fought  war  created.  We  must  not  let 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
fought  the  war  be  left  behind  us  as 
well. 

Today,  we  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  met  to  give  recognition 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
is  easy  to  be  cjmical  about  our  words 
today,   for  words  are  far  too  often 


bloodless  substitutes  for  action.  I  have 
not  come  here  today  for  empty  ges- 
tures. I  speak  today  l)ecause  every 
man  and  woman  of  spirit  has  a  natural 
desire  for  recognition,  for  respect.  We 
have  helped  our  veterans  with  well- 
considered  and  necessary  programs, 
programs  for  education,  health  bene- 
fits, outreach  centers,  programs  that 
shaU  and  must  continue  even  in  an  era 
of  fiscal  conservatism.  We  would  be 
worse  than  foolish  if,  while  providing 
Vietnam  veterans  these  well-earned 
benefits,  we  withheld  our  equally  well 
earned  respect. 

It  was  not  for  programs  or  for 
money  that  these  people  fought.  It 
was  for  America,  for  honor,  for  words 
like  these.  Our  words  summoned  them 
from  their  homes  to  the  mountains 
and  Jimgles  of  Southeast  Asia,  to  bat- 
tles no  less  fierce  than  those  their  fa- 
thers and  grandfathers  faced.  Now  it 
is  time  for  the  same  words  to  tell  them 
that  they  have  earned  our  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  Vietnam  war  is  over.  Our  na- 
tional division  is  over.  Today,  let  us 
show  that  our  recognition  of  Vietnam 
veterans  has  Just  begim.  The  Congress 
cannot  enact  respect.  It  falls  on  each 
of  us,  veterans  or  not,  to  honor  the 
people  that  fought  the  war.  Honor 
means  a  great  deal  to  those  who  cher- 
ish freedom.  Let  this  honor  become  a 
great  imif ying  force  for  us  all. 

Today,  we  recognize  the  Vietnam 
veteran  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
community,  one  to  be  valued  all  the 
more  for  his  past  actions.  We  are 
saying  to  these  veterans  that  they 
may  tell  their  families,  their  friends, 
and  above  all,  themselves,  that  they 
have  the  recognition  and  respect  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  that  is  one 
thing  that  neither  time  nor  the  poli- 
tics of  the  moment,  shall  ever  dimin- 
ish.*   

*  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  earlier 
this  year  to  sponsor  legislation— House 
Resolution  182— designating  April  26. 
1981,  as  National  Recognition  Day  for 
Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era.  This  res- 
olution was  easily  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
a  family  untouched  by  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  Each  one  of  us  knows  some- 
one who  lost  their  life  in  battle  there, 
or  someone  who  returned  with  physi- 
cal and  psychological  aftereffects. 
Mothers  lost  their  sons— wives  their 
young  husbands — and  children  their 
fathers.  We  fought  that  undeclared 
war  at  a  time  of  great  tiuinoU  in  this 
country.  There  were  protests  all  across 
this  Nation— on  our  college  campuses, 
in  our  streets,  in  our  convention  halls. 
During  all  of  this,  our  veterans  contin- 
ued to  fight  and  dodge  bullets  in  the 
rice  paddles  of  that  foreign  land,  at- 
tempting to  preserve  our  freedom  and 


uphold  their  duty  to  their  country. 
Later,  when  they  returned  home,  they 
found  hostility  and  were  scorned  by 
their  peers.  Then,  they  were  "reward- 
ed" for  risking  their  lives  by  watching 
those  who  ran  away  to  avoid  the  war 
be  allowed  to  return.  And  those  who 
unlawfully  left  the  military  in  lieu  of 
going  to  Vietnam  were  granted  the 
same  discharge  for  which  the  Vietnam 
veteran  fought  so  hard  and  honorably. 
Yes;  we  certainly  owe  these  men  a 
great  deal  When  the  hostages  re- 
turned from  Iran  earlier  this  year,  this 
sparked  renewed  patriotism  in  this 
coimtry  and  reminded  us  of  our  re- 
spect for  the  Vietnam  veteran.  The  na- 
tional mood  of  good  feeling  and  pa- 
triotism rekindled  in  our  hearts  the 
appreciation  we  as  a  nation  felt  for 
those  brave  men  and  women  who 
served  so  honorably  in  that  unpopular 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  say  "thank  you." 

Last  year,  I  was  also  one  of  the 
many  bipartisan  sponsors  of  legisla- 
tion that  approved  a  site  in  this  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  a  Vietnam  veterans 
memorial.  This  having  been  passed  by 
Congress,  plans  are  now  being  re- 
viewed for  the  construction  and  design 
of  this  monument  that  wiU  pay  tribute 
to  the  more  than  55,000  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  600  or  so  pris- 
oners of  war— most  of  whom  were  in- 
carcerated for  several  years  in  less 
than  humane  conditions.  To  those 
men,  I  also  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation. 

Then,  there  were  those  who  we 
thought  were  POWs  but  they  never 
came  home.  We  know  of  few  words 
that  can  ease  the  loss  or  Uie  grief  that 
their  families  have  suffered  but  we 
salute  them. 

I  spent  my  early  years  in  Congress 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  I  watched  the 
protests,  I  listened  to  the  unrest. 
These  memories  reflect  the  times  that 
I  will  never  forget. 

I  want  to  Join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  more  than  2.500.000 
men  and  women  who  served  their 
country  honorably  and  bravely  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Again,  let  me  say,  thank  you.* 
*  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  "National  Day  of  Rec- 
ognition for  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
Era."  It  was  a  day  in  which  the  coun- 
try was  caUed  upon  to  participate  in 
various  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tivities to  recognize  those  veterans. 

Our  Vietnam  veterans  risked  their 
lives  in  an  unpopular  war.  Yet  they 
were  rarely  recognized  for  their  sacri- 
fices. There  were  no  parades  or  warm 
welcomes  for  these  veterans  when 
they  returned  home  from  the  war. 
Their  homecomings  were  marked  by 
loneliness  and  resentment,  as  if  those 
who  fought  in  Vietnam  had  been  re- 
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tpatmUAe  for  the  war  and  our  1< 
there.  Hany  feel  that  this  country  has 
fiJIed  them,  that  we  have  Ignored 
their  problems.  They  feel  as  though 
they  were  left  to  struggle  alone  to  re- 
adjuirt  to  elvOlan  life,  rehabilitate 
shattered  bodies  or  minds,  try  to  find 
decent  Jobs  or  finish  Interrupted  edu- 
cations. They  certainly  did  not  expect 
to  be  treated  as  second  class  dtlsens. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  correct  this  injus- 
tice. We  must  Insure  that  Congress 
provides  the  benefits  and  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
qpedal  needs  of  our  Vietnam  veterans 
and  I  wlU  continue  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  see  that  those  needs  are  met.« 
•  Ifr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
courageous  yet  often  forgotten  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

On  Sunday.  April  19.  Congress  called 
upon  Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  observe  the  "National  Day  of 
Recognition  for  Veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam Era."  One  day  of  tribute,  howev- 
er, is  not  enough.  This  recognition 
should  grow  into  a  greater  national 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  Vietnam 
veterans  and  a  willingness  to  be  more 
helpful  to  them. 

An  8-year  study  conducted  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  recently  doc- 
umented the  tragedy  and  despair  that 
have  pierced  the  lives  of  the  veterans 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
These  brave  men  and  women  are  still 
haunted  by  the  horrors  of  that  tragic 
era.  Young  Americans,  once  strong  in 
mind  and  body,  are  now  suffering 
severe  phjrchologlcal  and  readjust- 
ment problems.  Disheartening  emo- 
tional, social,  educational,  and  Job-re- 
lated problems  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
lingering  difficulties  that  still  plague 
their  Uvea. 

The  Vietnam  war  had  a  particularly 
profound  effect  on  those  men  and 
women  who  were  directly  exposed  to 
death.  The  study  found  that  Vietnam 
veterans  who  endured  combat  duty 
had  unfortunately  turned  to  alcohol 
and  drugs  at  a  higher  rate  than  other 
Amertcans.  Although  women  were  not 
(m  the  front  lines,  they  too  bore  a 
major  teunt  of  the  battle.  The  con- 
tinuous flow  of  wounded  and  lifeless 
bodies  in  military  hospitals  imprinted 
too  great  an  impression  to  be  easily 
erased.  Rashbacks.  depression,  alien- 
ation, and  guilt  torment  their  lives. 

Altliough  the  homecoming  of  the 
Vietnam  veterans  was  largely  neglect- 
ed by  our  Nation,  the  serious  problems 
that  afflict  these  heroic  veterans  must 
not  be  Ignored.  Our  Vietnam  veterans 
deserve  a  solid  assessment  by  the  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  public,  of  their  struggles  to  obtain 
Jobs,  education,  health  care,  and  social 
acceptance. 

Ei^t  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  it  is  time  that  we,  as 
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a  nation,  uphold  our  obligation  to  aid 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  defend 
our  country  and  fight  for  its  cause— 
and  who  performed  courageously  in 
that  task.* 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  2.6  mil- 
lion Americans  served  their  country  in 
Vietnam.  They  fought  in  an  unpopu- 
lar war  and  instead  of  the  admiration 
and  respect  Americans  have  given  to 
our  soldiers  for  200  years,  those  who 
fought  in  Vietnam  were  the  object  of 
much  scorn,  ridicule,  and  contempt. 

The  soldiers  who  served  in  Vietnam 
were  not  necessarily  like  those  por- 
trayed in  the  movie  "Apocalypse 
Now."  Many  did  not  ask  to  fight. 
Many  who  were  drafted  performed 
their  duties  capably.  They  were  kind, 
carrying  individuals  with  families  who 
had  to  adjust  not  only  to  the  trauma 
of  war.  but  to  the  possibly  greater 
trauma  upon  their  return. 

What  kind  of  hero's  welcome  did  we 
give  our  soldiers?  They  came  home  to 
record  a  suicide  rate  33  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average.  Half  a  mil- 
lion to  a  million  of  them  have  perma- 
nent psychological  scars;  150,000  are 
crippled  for  life  and  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion are  unemployed.  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  more  likely  to  be  divorced, 
more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school,  more 
likely  to  be  drug  addicts,  and  more 
likely  to  be  alcoholics.  This  homecom- 
ing is  hardly  a  ticker  tape  parade. 

Our  recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
Vietnam  veterans  made  is  long  over- 
due. But  even  as  we  honor  our  veter- 
ans. President  Reagan  proposes  an 
$831  million  spending  cut  in  veterans' 
programs.  To  those  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  already  frustrated  and  bitter 
about  the  way  we  have  treated  them,  a 
slash  in  counseling,  hospital,  and  Job 
programs  is  Just  one  more  slap. 

The  proper  way  to  honor  our  Viet- 
nam veterans  is  to  maintaining  these 
services.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee supports  funding  for  these  crucial 
programs  in  its  budget  proposal.  I  will 
work  for  its  passage. 

Vietnam  veterans  fought  for  us.  Now 
it  is  time  we  did  some  fighting  for 
them.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset,  because  of  widespread  interest 
and  concern  for  the  life  of  Ida  Nudel, 
and  because  many  Members  of  this 
House  were  not  able  to  be  present 
today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  RacoRD  be  open  for  their  remarks 
and  that  they  be  able  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  for  5  legislative 
days  following  my  special  order  of 
today.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoRTGOMniT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  50TH  BIRTHDAT  OF  IDA 
NUDEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Bdassachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hbcklck)  Is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  qjedal  order  today  to 
mark  the  50th  birthday  of  a  single 
brave  woman:  Ida  Nudel,  prisoner  of 
conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  marks  the  third  year  that  Ida 
Nudel,  the  only  woman  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  conscience,  has  had  to  mark 
this  anniversary  in  Siberian  exile.  It  is 
the  third  year  since  she  was  sent  to 
Krivosheino  in  Siberia,  to  start  a  4- 
year  sentence  for  "malicious  hooligan- 
ism"—the  peculiar  phrase  in  Soviet 
doubletalk  that  is  reserved  for  those 
who  speak  out  for  freedom  and  truth. 

Ida  Nudel's  crime  was  an  unspeak- 
able offense  in  the  Soviet  Union:  She 
was  bom  a  Jew. 

She  compounded  her  felony  by 
living  her  life  with  pride— pride  in  her 
Jewish  faith,  pride  in  her  worth  as  an 
individual,  and  pride  in  the  nation  of 
Israel,  the  homeland  to  which  she 
hoped  to  emigrate. 

Pride,  faith,  and  a  sense  of  individu- 
al worth— they  seem  to  be  dangerous 
traits  in  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
they  all  lead  to  a  common  goal,  the 
freedom  of  the  spirit.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  the  spirit  is  seen  as  an  agent  of 
treason,  and  freedom  is  a  crime 
against  the  state. 

Ida  Nudel  realized  that.  AU  she 
wanted  was  to  leave.  In  1971,  she  ap- 
plied for  an  exit  visa,  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  The  Soviet  Government  re- 
fused her  request,  on  the  grounds  that 
as  an  economist  she  was  too  valuable, 
and  Imew  too  much,  to  leave. 

That  is  why  Ida  Nudel  began  her 
crimes  against  the  state.  She  began 
caring  for  the  sick  and  lonely  men  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Soviet 
Union  because  they,  too,  had  asked  to 
leave,  and  had  asked  too  loudly.  She 
spent  7  years  caring  for  them,  and 
became  known  as  the  angel  of  the  pris- 
oners of  conscience— someone  who 
would  provide  them  the  basic  humane 
care  that  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
fused to  give. 

Stories  of  Ida  Nudel's  compassion 
and  dedication  fill  the  accounts  of 
those  few  prisoners  of  conscience  who 
have  completed  their  ordeals,  and 
been  allowed  to  leave.  She  became  a 
ssrmbol  to  these  men,  giving  them  a 
reason  to  live  and  hope.  And  that  is 
why  she  was  so  dangerous  to  a  govern- 
ment that  cannot  afford  to  let  its 
people  hope. 

For  those  7  years  Ida  Nudel  was  har- 
assed by  the  Soviet  KGB:  frequently 
arrested  and  interrogated,  and  con- 
stantly followed.  She  was  branded  in 
the  local  press  as  a  lunatic,  a  danger- 
ous coimterrevolutionary.  and  a  crimi- 
nal: many  of  those  who  read  the  press 
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reports  threatened  her  with  violence. 
But  she  would  not  stop  her  work. 

In  1978,  she  hung  a  banner  outside 
her  mxartment  window  that  read: 
"KGB  give  me  my  visa."  That 
banner— visible  to  visitors  and  Journal- 
ists from  the  West— was  a  message  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Government  could  not  tolerate.  It  was 
a  message  of  individuality  and  defi- 
ance, neither  of  which  Is  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  so-called  worker's  para- 
dise. 

Ida  Nudel  received  a  trial,  of  course. 
And  she  was  convicted,  of  course.  Her 
trial  was  a  mockery  of  Justice,  and  her 
imprisonment  remains  a  mockery  to 
all  the  standards  of  civilized  life  that 
the  Soviet  Union  pretends  to  uphold. 

But  the  Soviet  Government  made  a 
grave  mistake  in  thinking  it  could  rid 
itself  of  Ida  Nudel  simply  by  sending 
her  off  to  exile.  Ida  Nudel  remains 
free,  at  large,  in  the  most  important 
sense:  She  has  not  been  intimidated, 
she  will  not  recant  her  crimes,  and  she 
wlU  not  stop  thinking  as  a  free  human 
being. 

The  French  writer  Voltaire  once 
wrote  "Liberty  of  thought  is  the  life  of 
the  spirit."  Ida  Nudel's  case  proves 
that:  She  wiU  not  surrender  her  liber- 
ty of  thought,  and  her  spirit  will  not 
be  imprisoned. 

We  in  the  Congress,  and  across 
America,  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  Ida  Nudel.  She  Is.  after  all.  what  we 
once  were:  Someone  who  struggles  for 
freedom  against  oppression.  And  she  is 
what  we  will  t>ecome  once  again,  if  we 
do  not  live  up  to  our  responsibility  as 
the  most  persuasive  voice  for  freedom 
in  the  world. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Ida 
Nudel  has  a  special  importance  for  all 
of  us.  As  a  woman,  as  a  fighter  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  as  one  who  has 
dedicated  herself  to  caring  for  others, 
she  reminds  us  all  that  freedom  and 
equality  must  be  fought  hard  for.  and 
carefully  guarded.  She  has  sent  us  out 
a  message,  and  it  is  vital  that  we 
answer  it. 

Today,  on  Ida  Nudel's  SOth  birthday, 
we  have  the  chance  to  answer  that 
message.  Across  the  coimtry  those 
who  know  of  her  plight  are  marking 
the  occasion:  here  in  Washington  the 
National  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
has  organized  a  vigil  and  a  day  of  re- 
membrance. I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  in  the  Congress  Join  them. 

That  we  let  the  Soviet  Government 
know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  Ida 
Nudel.  and  the  thousands  like  her. 

And  that  we  let  them  know  that 
they  cannot  forever  imprison  the  con- 
science of  their  own  nation,  and  ignore 
the  dignity  of  their  own  people. 

Blr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  free  Ida  Nudel:  to 
allow  her  to  leave  for  Israel;  and  to 
end  its  ruthless  oppression  of  religious 
beliefs. 


And  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  heard  on 
her  behalf,  defending  the  basic  lib- 
erties that  are  our  heritage. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  commemorating 
the  50th  birthday  of  exUed  Soviet  re- 
fusenlk  Ida  Nudel.  Of  aU  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  prison  or  placed  in 
exile  as  a  result  of  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate. Ida  Nudel  stands  out  for  her 
courage  and  her  vigilance  in  the  face 
of  harassment,  intimidation,  and  im- 
prisonment. Since  her  arrest  on  June 
21,  1978.  she  has  persevered  the  harsh 
conditions  of  her  incarceration. 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  that  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  join  to- 
gether to  remind  the  American  people 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  about  the  plight  of  Ida 
Nudel.  The  struggle  of  this  brave 
woman  is  the  struggle  of  all  peoples  to 
secure  and  exercise  their  fundamental 
human  rights.  These  rights  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
si^ed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  32  other  Europe- 
an States  in  1975.  These  rights  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  And  most  im- 
portantly, these  rights,  particularly 
the  right  to  emigrate,  is  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

For  nearly  10  years.  Ida  Nudel  has 
longed  for  only  one  wish— an  exit  visa 
so  that  she  may  leave  the  U.S.SJI.  and 
live  in  Israel.  Her  sister.  Elana  Fried- 
man anxiously  awaits  her  arrival 
there.  Ms.  Friedman's  tireless  efforts 
on  her  sister's  behalf  are  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration.  I  am  sure, 
for  Ida  Nudel  as  she  endures  long 
months  alone.  Most  recently.  Elana 
Friedman  traveled  to  Madrid  where 
she  iu>pealed  to  the  participants  of  the 
Helsinki  Review  Conference  to  raise 
Ida  Nudel's  case. 

The  release  of  Ida  Nudel  would  be  a 
significant  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  when  East- 
West  relations  are  at  their  lowest 
point  in  years,  a  Soviet  willingness  to 
extend  to  her  and  others  exit  visas 
would  be  a  hopeful  cdgn. 

Ida  Nudel's  arrest  and  subsequent 
exile  for  her  attempts  to  obtain  an 
exit  visa  are  indicative  of  a  blatantly 
repressive  policy  against  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate.  I  call  on  all  those 
concerned  about  human  rights  to  pro- 
test Ida  Nudel's  continued  incarcer- 

atioiv* 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  strongly  condemn  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  hideous  treatment  of  Ida  Nudel, 
the  only  Jewish  woman  now  held  in 
the  UJS.SJI.  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Ida  Nudel  is  now  in  internal 
exile  in  Siberia,  a  victim  of  Moscow's 
official  policy  of  systematic  repression 
and  its  continued  violation  of  human 
rights. 

Ida  Nudel  first  applied  for  a  visa  to 
leave  the  Sovet  Union  for  Israel  in 


1973.  Her  ^plication  was  denied,  and 
she  undertocrii  a  major  effort  to  care 
for  and  support  Jewish  prisoners  who 
were  Jailed  for  their  beliefs.  Her  un- 
waivering  commitment  to  these  indi- 
viduals earned  her  the  title  "guardian 
angel  of  the  prisoners  of  conscience." 

After  she  was  rebuffed  in  applying 
to  emigrate,  and  as  a  result  of  her  de- 
votion to  Jewish  dissidents.  Ida  Nudel 
was  subject  to  the  most  vicious  harass- 
ment by  Soviet  officials.  Finally,  on 
June  1,  1978.  in  utter  desperation,  she 
placed  a  banner  outside  her  i^Hutment 
window  sUtlng:  "KGB.  Give  Me  a  Visa 
to  Israel."  She  was  arrested  for  "mali- 
cious hooliganism"  and  sentenced  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile. 

Ida  Nudel  now  languishes  in  the  far 
off  wastes  of  Siberia.  3he  has  serious 
medical  problems,  yet  she  has  been 
denied  permission  to  travel  to  Moscow 
for  medical  tests.  I  deplore  this  treat- 
ment, which  contradicts  Soviet  prmn- 
ises  made  as  part  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  Soviet  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  is  yet  another  reason  for 
iwaiiitjiining  the  grain  embargo  which 
regrettably  has  been  lifted. 

During  her  trial.  Ida  Nudel  demon- 
strated her  indominable  spirit  and 
magnificent  character  with  a  message 
that  should  be  heard  by  everyone: 

During  these  yean  I  learned  to  bold  my 
bead  high  with  pride  as  a  human  betng  and 
as  a  Jewish  woman.  Tbese  yean  were  filled 
with  continuous  struck  tot  mysdU  and  for 
otbers.  And  every  time  I  succeeded  in  nvinc 
the  life  of  another  vlcUm.  my  heart  was 
filled  with  an  incomparable  uplifting 
feelinc.  *  *  *  Even  if  all  the  rest  of  my  life 
will  be  grey  and  monotoooua.  these  seven 
yean  will  warm  my  soul  and  vouidisaf e  tbat 
my  life  was  not  in  vain.  Not  one  of  you.  my 
judges,  can  pass  a  sentenoe  that  will  erase 
the  triumph  and  victory  of  theae  yeara. 

Ida  Nudel  is  a  courageous  woman 
who  has  withstood  the  heinous  crimes 
of  the  Soviet  system  We  In  Ctmgress 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
press  Soviet  authorities  to  grant  her 
immediate  release  and  free  emigration 

toIsraeL*  

•  Mr.  LeBOUTHiLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  SOth  birthday  of  the 
"guardian  angel  of  the  prisoners  of 
conscience"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Ida 
NudeL  The  only  Jewish  woman  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Ida  Nudel  stands  as  a  dual  re- 
minder that:  First,  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
verse political  systems  ever  to  darken 
and  stain  the  pages  of  human  hlst<H7: 
and  second,  the  fear  and  torture  on 
which  it  thrives  cannot  destroy  the 
spirit  of  man. 

The  plight  of  Ida  Nudel  began  10 
years  ago  which  she  first  amiUed  for  a 
visa  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  With  her  re- 
quest refused,  she  began  her  efforts  to 
care  for  and  sumiort  Jewish  priacmers 
who  had  been  Jailed  for  their  beliefs. 
Subjected  to  continuous  harassments. 
interrogations,  and  a  malicious  press 
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campaign,  she  was  finally  arrested  on 
June  1.  1078.  and  charged  with  "mall- 
douB  hooliganism."  After  trial  in 
which  she  was  allowed  no  representa- 
tion, nor  any  witnesses  to  testify  on 
her  behalf,  she  began  her  sentence  of 
4  years  in  internal  exile. 

On  a  tape  smuggled  out  of  Siberia  in 
1979.  she  described  her  situation: 

I  do  live  now  ss  a  human  being,  but  it's  a 
life  alone,  without  friends  or  people  to 
speak  with.  Without  anyone  to  help  when  I 
am  ill.  *  *  *  The  first  days  of  my  life  here 
were  so  terrible  that  there  aren't  enough 
words  even  In  Russian  to  express 
it.  *  *  *  Not  even  the  imaclnation  can 
create  a  situation  like  that. 

People  are  afraid  to  have  contact.  £ven 
children  who  play  with  my  dos.  they  are 
questioned.  *  *  *  Only  the  knowledge  that 
maybe  my  suffering  will  give  ground  to 
people  of  good  will  to  understand  *  *  *  will 
bring  to  me  some  sort  of  satisfaction. 

Those  who  torture  Ida  Nudel— and 
other  prisoners  of  conscience— also 
signed  the  Helsinki  accords  on  August 
1,  1975.  In  signing  this  document,  the 
siDviet  Union  pledged  to  abide  by  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

And  yet.  in  Soviet  society,  these 
principles  continue  to  have  no  mean- 
ing. Despite  all  the  rhetoric,  the 
Soviet  leadership  continues  to  set 
loose  throughout  the  entire  fabric  of 
society  a  wiclcedness  which  finds  no 
equal  in  scale  or  intensity  in  the  histo- 
ry of  man.  Fear  is  the  sole  lx>nd  of 
unity  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  it  has  cre- 
ated a  system  that  grows  evermore  de- 
humanizing. 

As  thoroughly  destructive  as  Soviet 
Marxism  is.  however,  it  caiuiot  destroy 
the  spirit  of  man.  As  Ida  Nudel  says: 

No  matter  how  I  am  tormented  by  the 
chastiaers  or  after  I  cried  out  of  weakness, 
loneliness  and  seemingly  senselessness  of 
my  present  life,  I  do  not  regret  and  I  do  not 
renounce  any  of  my  actions. 

The  spirit  of  man  cannot  and  will 
not  be  destroyed  and.  eventually,  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  just  will  con- 
quer all.  Ida  Nudel's  life  has  made  this 
clear  for  all  to  see.« 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  the  special  order  taken  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, Congresswoman  Hecklkr.  to 
honor  Ida  Nudel. 

Today  marks  the  50th  birthday  of 
the  only  Jewish  woman  still  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 
science, Ida  Nudel.  It  has  t>een  10 
years  since  she  first  applied  for  a  visa 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel. 
For  the  past  decade  she  has  been  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science inside  the  Soviet  Union,  caring 
for  them  and  supporting  them  in  the 
plight.  As  a  consequence  of  her  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  and 
as  a  consequence  of  her  efforts  to  emi- 
grate, she  was  convicted  of  "malicious 


hooliganism"  and  sent  into  Siberian 
exile. 

Ida  Nudel's  plight  is  one  that  all  of 
us  in  Congress  must  deplore.  The 
treatment  she  and  here  fellow  prison- 
ers of  conscience  have  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  repressive  Soviet  regime 
is  unacceptable.  She  must  be  released 
from  prison  and  allowed  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  now.  As  someone  committed 
to  the  cause  of  himian  rights  and  to 
the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  in  today's  tribute  to  Ida 
Nudel.  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  ever 
growing  number  of  voices  demanding 
her  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Ida  Nudel,  a  courageous  and 
utterly  unselfish  woman  who  is  ob- 
serving her  50th  birthday  in  exile 
somewhere  in  Siberia.  Before  I  contin- 
ue, however,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
moment  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. Margaret  Heckler,  for  her  work 
in  having  this  special  order  for  so  spe- 
cial a  human  being  as  Ida  Nudel.  Time 
and  time  again  Margaret  Heckler  has 
shown  her  concern  for  Jewish  prison- 
ers of  conscience  who  are  held  against 
their  will  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  will  notice  that  I  omitted  the 
word  "celebrated"  when  I  acluiowl- 
edged  Ida  Nudel's  birthday.  While  we 
here  in  the  United  States  are  celebrat- 
ing birthdays  today  safe  and  secure  in 
the  freedoms  afforded  us  by  a  Govern- 
ment entrusted  with  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  people,  Ida  Nudel's  lot  is 
a  different  story.  Her  50th  birthday  is 
devoid  of  happiness,  devoid  of  loved 
ones  she  so  desperately  seeks  to  rejoin, 
and  devoid  of  the  basic  human  rights 
all  human  t>eings  are  entitled  to  cher- 
ish. 

Ida  Nudel  is  imprisoned  in  Siberia 
because  she  dared  to  speak  out  and 
tell  the  world  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's unrelenting  and  systematic 
harassment  of  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science who  languish  and  suffer  in 
Soviet  prison  camps,  jails,  and  psychi- 
atric hospitals.  She  was  sent  to  Siberia 
as  punishment  for  her  humanitarian 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Jewish  prisoners 
by  sending  packages  of  medicine,  food, 
and  clothing  to  them.  She  was  pim- 
ished  because  she  dared  to  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  grant  her  an  exit  visa, 
an  exit  visa  she  had  waited  7  long  and 
harassed  years  for.  Her  world  today  is 
one  of  primitive  living  conditions  and 
improper  medical  care. 

Ida  Nudel  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  us  that  we  must  never  take  for 
granted  the  joys  of  spending  time  with 
our  loved  ones.  We  must  never  take 
for  granted  our  freedom  from  religious 
persecution  by  the  Government,  and 
we  must  never  take  for  granted  the 
freedom  from  harassment  for  speak- 
ing out  against  injustices.  Ida  Nudel, 
the  only  Jewish  woman  now  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  prisoner  of  con- 


science, and  untold  men  who  are,  too, 
prisoners,  whether  they  be  in  Jails  or 
cities,  deserve  their  freedom  and  the 
dignity  which  comes  to  anyone  when 
afforded  human  rights.  The  holiday  of 
Passover,  which  commemorates  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  and  is  known  as  the  Season  of 
our  Freedom  was  recently  celebrated 
by  Jewish  men  and  women  around  the 
world.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
someday,  before  its  too  late.  Ida  Nudel 
and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science will  too.  be  delivered  to  their 
promised  land.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Heckler,  in  commemorating 
the  50th  birthday  of  a  noble  and  cou- 
rageous woman,  Ida  Nudel.  As  we  all 
luiow,  Ida  Nudel,  known  as  the  guardi- 
an angel  of  Jewish  prisoners  of  con- 
science because  of  her  selfless  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  those  imprisoned,  is 
herself  a  tragic  victim  of  Soviet  repres- 
sion. Sentenced  in  1978  to  4  years  of 
internal  exile,  Ida  has  spent  the  last 
2V4  years  in  a  remote  Siberian  village, 
amid  hostile  neighbors  and  under 
primitive  conditions.  Her  health  has 
deteriorated  and  her  spirits  have 
lagged  as  a  result  of  the  nearly  3  years 
of  isolation  she  has  endured,  virtually 
cut  off  from  her  family  in  Israel  and 
her  many  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West. 

At  the  now-recessed  Madrid  review 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  Ida 
Nudel's  plight  was  cited  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  demonstrate  Soviet  dis- 
regard for  the  human  rights  conmiit- 
ments  it  undertook  in  1975.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  as 
a  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Madrid  meeting,  I  am  gratified 
by  the  widespread  support  the  United 
States  received  for  its  strong  human 
rights  stand  by  the  other  Western  na- 
tions. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  pres- 
sure will  have  some  effect  on  Soviet 
policies  and  result  in  the  eventual  re- 
lease of  Ida  Nudel  and  the  many 
others  suffering  similar  fates  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  birthday  celebration 
customarily  includes  a  party,  a  cake, 
champagne,  and  lots  of  good  cheer. 
While,  this  year,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  well-wishers  for  Ida  Nudel,  I  hope 
that  she  will  be  able  to  celebrate  her 
51st  birthday— with  all.  the  trim- 
mings—among her  family  and  friends 
in  Israel.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
working  together  toward  that  end. 
Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Bdr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago.  Ida  Nudel  made  her  first  re- 
quest for  an  exit  visa  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Israel.  As  happens 
with  exit  visa  applicants.  Ida  Nudel 
lost  her  job  as  an  economist  almost 
inunediately  thereafter.  She  was  then 
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labeled  as  "an  enemy  of  the  Soviet 
State,"  a  "maliciotis  hooligan."  and  a 
common  criminal.  The  constant  har- 
assment, KOB  Interrogmtions.  and  a 
smear  campaign  in  the  press,  did  not 
dissuade  Ida  Nudel  fnmi  her  determi- 
nation to  obtain  emigration  rights  for 
her  fellow  Jews.  Acting  on  behalf  of 
those  seeking  exit  visas,  she  became 
known  as  the  "guardian  angel."  pro- 
viding material  and  emotional  support 
to  Jews  Invrisoned  in  Soviet  labor 
camps.  In  1973,  shortly  after  appealing 
directly  to  Chairman  Breehnev  for  an 
exit  visa.  Ms.  Nudel  was  arrested,  tor- 
tured, and  sexually  assaulted  by  her 
captors. 

Ida  Nudel  married  in  January  of 
1975.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  her 
husband  and  sister  received  permis- 
sion to  leave  for  Israel:  Ms.  Nudel  did 
not.  Her  efforts  to  bolster  the  spirits 
of  her  fellow  Jews  were  not  dampened 
in  spite  of  continual  arrests  and  KOB 
harassment.  In  June  of  1978,  Ida 
Nudel  was  again  charged  with  being  a 
"malicious  hooligan"  and  sentenced  to 
4  years  in  "internal  exile."  She  has 
been  in  a  Siberian  labor  camp  over 
since. 

This  is  a  glaring  Soviet  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  human  rights  agreement. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  corresponded  reg- 
ularly with  Ms.  Nudel's  sister,  Elena 
Fridman,  who  now  resides  in  Israel. 
This  past  week,  Ms.  Fridman  wrote 
saying  that  the  volume  of  mail  reach- 
ing her  sister  in  Siberia  has  recently 
dropped  off  considerably.  We  cannot 
be  sure  whether  or  not  this  is  due  to 
diminished  efforts  on  the  part  of  con- 
cerned citizens  worldwide  or  to  Soviet 
interference  with  the  mail's  delivery 
whichever  is  the  case,  it  is  crucial  for 
^js  to  reasKiire  Ida  Nudel— and  equally 
Importantly  the  Soviet  authorities— 
that  public  opinion  is  still  active,  con- 
cerned, and  keeping  a  close  watch  on 
Ida  Nudel's  well-being. 

Today  Ida  Nudel  marks  her  Slst 
birthday,  and  the  end  of  nearly  3  fuU 
years  in  Siberian  exile.  Her  "crime 
against  the  Soviet  state"  consists  of 
her  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  live  a  free  life  in  Israel.  This  fun- 
damental right  is  supposedly  guaran- 
teed by  the  Helsinki  accords.  By  mark- 
ing this  occasion,  I  salute  Ida  Nudel's 
courage  and  tenacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  renew  my  pledge  to  help  effect 
her  release  and  her  reunion  with  her 
husband  and  sister  in  IsraeL* 
•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  rise  to  protest  the  wanton 
disregard  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
human  rights.  For  10  years,  Ida  Nudel 
has  fearlessly  spoken  out  against  the 
vicious  and  brutal  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  refuses  to  allow 
her  to  emigrate.  In  q>ite  of  the  degra- 
dation of  a  public  trial,  a  campaign  of 
libelous  press  statements  against  her, 
and  numerous  other  official  forms  of 
persecution.  Ida  Nudel  has  persevered 


in  her  quest  for  freedom  txom  the  to- 
talitarian regime  of  the  n.SJBJl. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the 
dreadful  conditions  this  brave  woman 
has  endured  in  her  effort.  As  Ameri- 
cans enjoying  our  constitutional  free- 
doms, we  must  continue  to  bring  the 
message  of  Ida  Nudel  to  our  own  citi- 
zens and  to  all  men  who  cherish  the 
dignity  of  the  individiuL  Her  daunt- 
less courage  and  irrepressible  spirit 
stand  firm  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
where  terror  and  oppression  have 
crushed  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mil- 
lions. 

Today,  I  ask  that  we  all  pause  for  a 
moment  and  reflect  on  our  own  good 
forttme  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  also  ask  that  we  pray  that 
some  day  Ida  Nudel  and  the  people 
she  stands  for  might  share  in  our 
blessings.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  a  Slst  birthday  is  usually  an  oc- 
casion for  celebration.  Ida  Nudel  is 
spending  her  birthday  today  in  isola- 
tion in  Siberia.  She  is  presently  serv- 
ing 4  years  of  internal  exile  for  the 
crime  of  "malicious  hooliganism."  In 
reality.  Ida  Nudel's  only  crimes  were 
her  fervent  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  her  work  on  behalf  of  other 
Jewish  "prisoners  of  conscience." 
which  earned  her  the  name  of  "guard- 
ian angeL" 

During  the  years  prior  to  her  exile, 
Ida  Nudel  devoted  her  efforts  to  allevi- 
ating the  plight  of  the  Jewish  "prison- 
ers of  conscience,"  serving  as  a  one- 
woman  support  ssnstem  through  letters 
and  packages.  Since  her  arrest,  Ida 
Nudel  has  suffered  under  the  inhu- 
man conditions  of  her  exile;  yet  her 
spirit  remains  imbroken. 

As  the  only  woman  "prisoner  of  con- 
science," Ida  Nudel  plajrs  a  special  role 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  resistance 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  has  earned 
the  respect  and  devotion  of  many  of 
her  fellow  dissidents  for  her  coiuvge 
and  perseverance.  This  truly  amazing 
woman  deserves  our  support  and  rec- 
ognition and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
work  on  her  behalf  to  insure  religious 
freedom  for  all  Soviet  Jews.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  protesting  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Ida  Nudel  by  Soviet 
authorities.  After  repeatedly  denying 
Ida  an  exit  visa  and  subjecting  her  to 
various  forms  of  harassment,  the 
Soviet  Union  found  her  guilty  on 
charges'  of  "malicious  hooliganism" 
and  sentenced  her  to  4  years  of  Siberi- 
an exile.  Despite  her  failing  health 
and  the  harsh  Siberian  environment, 
she  remains  a  pUlar  of  courage  in  the 
face  of  reUgious  oppression.  She  con- 
tinues to  function  as  a  rallying  point 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  hundreds 
of  Jewish  dissidents  suffering  similar 
plights. 

Ida  Nudel's  sentence  represents  a 
travesty  of  Justice  which,  unfortunate- 


ly, is  becoming  all  too  familiar.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  without  a  similar  pli^t 
coming  to  my  attention.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  voluntary  co- 
signers of  the  Helsinki  accords,  they 
have  failed  to  extend  guaranteed  lib- 
erties to  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews.  In- 
stead, they  have  pursued  a  course  of 
discrimination  and  forced  assimilation. 
Increased  emphasis  cm  anti-Semitic 
propoganda  and  substantial  declines  in 
the  numbers  of  Jews  allowed  to  pursue 
higher  education  are  Just  two  exam- 
ples of  this  policy. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  grain  embar- 
go, it  is  now  more  important  than  ever 
that  we  work,  in  behalf  of  all  the  Ida 
Nudels  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
so  that  we  do  not  convey  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  wiU- 
ing  to  overlook  human  rights  viola- 
tions. I.  for  one.  will  continue  to 
remind  the  Soviet  Uni<m  of  its  human 
rights  commitments  and  to  urge  the 
easing  of  repressive  measures  directed 
against  its  Jewish  population. 

Finally,  as  a  Nation,  we  must  not 
relent  in  our  efforts  until  the  Soviet 
Union  sees  fit  to  honor  its  internation- 
al commitments  which  today  remain 
unfulfiUed.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  it  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  this  tribute  to  a  most  re- 
markable woman,  Ida  NudeL  Her  cour- 
age, eloquence,  and  determlnati<m  in 
challenging  the  brutal  Soviet  tactics  of 
religious  persecution  and  oppressim 
have  won  worldwide  admiration  and 
req>ect.  I  ccmunend  my  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mrs.  Hbcxlib)  for  making  possible 
this  recognition  of  Ida  NudeL  It  is 
greatly  encouraging  to  see  so  many 
Members  taking  part.  We  can  be  sure 
our  voices  will  be  heard  in  the  Krem- 
lin. 

April  17,  1981,  maiks  a  milestone  in 
Ida  Nudel's  life— her  50th  birthday. 
She  is  spending  this  day,  as  she  has 
each  day  for  more  than  2  years,  in 
lonely  exile  in  the  isolated  primitive 
wastelands  of  Siberia.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  exile  for  Just  one  reason  and 
one  alone:  As  a  Jewish  citizen  of  Uie 
Soviet  Union  she  sought  the  freedom 
to  practice  her  religion  in  the  country 
of  her  choice— IsraeL  Like  so  many 
Soviet  Jews,  her  attempts  to  secure 
permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  on  the  crudest  forms  of  har- 
assment, persecution,  and,  finally, 
arrest  and  exile.  Ida  Nudel's  harsh 
fate  should  make  clear  to  every  think- 
ing person  in  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  blatant  suppressi<m  of  human 
rights  is  applied  as  harshly  to  women 
as  to  men. 

Two  years  ago.  Ida  Nudel  was  adopt- 
ed as  my  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict's "prisoner  of  conscience."  Each 
week  since  then.  I  have  written  to  her. 
informing  her  of  efforts  being  made  in 
this  country  to  secure  her  freedom 
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and  offering  what  encouragement  and 
suiHwrt  I  could.  Each  week,  too,  I  have 
written  to  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev, calling  attention  to  the  outra- 
geous violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
on  human  rights  he  was  committing 
and  donanding  he  release  Ida  Nudel.  a 
demand  in  which  many  Members  of 
Cangreas  have  Joined. 

Earlier  today,  a  strong  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  Ida  Nudel  was 
made  by  a  strong  delegation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  in  a  special 
birthday  ceremony  on  Capitol  Hill.  As 
one  of  the  hosts  of  this  ceremony.  I 
was  heartened  by  this  outpouring  of 
support  for  Ida  Hudel.  At  this  ceremo- 
ny, we  all  Joined  in  signing  a  birthday 
greeting  to  Ida  promising  her  we 
would  intensify  our  campaign  for  her 
freedom. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  assembled 
here  this  afternoon  to  Join  in  that 
pledge.  Let  Ida  Nudel  know  that  we 
will  not  rest  until  she  is  able  to  join 
her  family  in  freedom  In  Israel.  E^rery 
effort  we  make  here  in  the  Congress 
adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  cruel  lead- 
ers in  the  Kremlin  to  grant  her  free- 
dom. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Ida  Nudel 
is  aware  of  our  efforts.  I  treasiu^  a 
postcard  I  received  from  Ida  Nudel— 
sent  frtan  the  Siberian  village  where 
she  being  held  in  exile.  She  expressed 
thankn  for  the  letters  she  has  received 
from  me.  and  for  the  other  efforts 
being  made  in  America  on  her  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  other  Soviet  Jews. 
She  concluded  her  message  by  urging 
everyone  interested  in  her  fate  to  con- 
tinue every  effort  to  secure  her  free- 
dom. "Don't  give  up."  she  wrote.  "Be 
stubborn  and  you  wlU  succeed." 

On  this.  Ida  Nudel's  50th  birthday, 
let  her  words  inspire  us  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  help  her  realize  her 
fondest  dream— freedom  in  Israel.* 
•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  birthday  of  a  brave  women, 
exiled  in  Siberia  for  her  work  in 
behalf  of  dissidents  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  families  of  those  dissi- 
dents who  are  often  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  q>eaking  in  their  behalf,  for  ex- 
ercising the  rights  promised  in  the 
Final  Act  signed  at  HelsinlLl  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  34  other  countries. 
Ida  Nudel.  aged  50  today,  has  been  ar- 
rested, tried,  convicted,  and  exiled. 
Her  message  to  us  follows: 

la*  Ml 


s  STATmsar  or  OaATmniB  to 
HmFuxms 
(Ttanslatart  From  Ruarian) 
FtansK  I  would  like  to  exprea  my 
deep  gratttude  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
wtao  has  been  shovinc  his  concern  for  my 
fate  dnrtDC  thew  painful  yean  of  my  exile. 
ttaOM  wbo  appealed  to  Soviet  autbortUea  for 
my  rrlraer.  went  oat  to  hold  demonstrations 
on  my  behalf,  wrote  letten  and  poatcardi. 
rneoX  me  pucds  with  food  and  cloihinc.  etc. 
I  would  Uke  to  tbank  all  for  what  you  have 
been  dotnc  for  me. 


I  have  been  awarded  the  honor  of  feeling 
and  experiendns  the  great  force  and  signifi- 
cance of  human  solidarity.  Your  daily  and 
hourly  care  and  intervention  on  my  betialf 
are  protecting  me  as  the  authorities  realise 
that  they  are  being  held  reaponslble  by  you 
for  my  fate. 

Tour  solidarity  la  not  only  providing  me 
with  additional  Btrength,  thus  enabling  me 
to  bear  the  psychological  situation  In  which 
I  have  been  living,  but  it  Is  also  influencing 
the  people  surrounding  me.  Tour  solidarity 
has  shocked  many  people;  it  also  made 
thoae  of  them  who  are  capable  of  judgment, 
those  who  can  see  the  difference  between 
justice  and  Injustice  and  those  who  have  a 
dignity  of  their  own  and  can  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  others,  ttilnk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  Individual's  opposi- 
tion to  social  injustice  acquire  meaning  and 
significance  only  when  It  is  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  men  of  good  will  all  over 
the  world. 

I.  NUSBL. 

Makch  27.  1081. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  this  free  country. 
Ida  Nudel  should  be  remembered.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this.  Ida  Nudel's  50th  birthday.  \s  a 
solemn  time  for  all  of  us.  Our  "guardi- 
an angel"  who  has  watched  over  so 
many  other  "prisoners  of  conscience" 
and  "refuseniks"  is  celebrating  her 
birthday  alone  in  Krivosheino  among 
hostile  townspeople  who  often  accuse 
her  of  outrageous  acts  such  as  poison- 
ing the  local  water  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  courageous  woman 
may  be  silenced  temporarily,  but  while 
she  is.  there  will  be  many  of  us  to  help 
with  the  cause.  While  Ida's  struggle 
for  freedom  has  been  halted  for  the 
moment,  we  in  this  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  call  attention  to  her  plight 
and  we  will  remind  civilized  nations 
around  the  world  that  she.  and  count- 
less others  have  been  continually  har- 
assed and  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Ida  Nudel's  sentence  of  4  years  in  Si- 
beria for  the  dubious  crime  of  display- 
ing a  banner  from  her  balcony  that 
read:  "KGB.  give  me  my  visa"  should 
be  terminated.  This  woman,  whose 
only  crime  was  to  ask  that  a  iMsic 
human  right  l>e  respected,  will  receive 
my  deepest  commitment  to  help  her 
and  others  who  are  being  held  against 
their  will  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marits  the  50th  birthday  of  Ida 
Nudel.  the  "guaxdian  angel"  of  Soviet 
prisoners  of  conscience.  Ida  Nudel  re- 
mains a  sjrmbol  of  hope  for  the  over 
3W  million  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to 
rejoin  their  loved  ones. 

This  strong-wiUed.  soft-spoken 
woman  has  devoted  her  life  to  helping 
ease  the  conditions  of  other  prisoners 
of  conscience,  and  has  fought  against 
the  Kremlin's  unrelenting  persecution 
and  oppression  of  Soviet  Jews.  Her 
desperation  to  leave  for  Israel  in  the 
face  of  continued  Soviet  refusal  to 
grant  her  exit  permission  led  her  to 
hang  a  banner  outside  of  her  Moscow 


apartment  in  June  1978.  with  a  simple 
plea  "KOB.  Give  Me  My  Visa."  Soviet 
authorities  responded  by  giving  her  4 
years  of  exile  in  Siberia,  for  her  hu- 
manitarian request  which  they  labeled 
as  "malicious  hooliganism."  Still  serv- 
ing her  term  in  prison.  Ida's  health 
continues  to  deteriorate  as  she  lias 
been  unable  to  receive  the  proper 
medical  treatment. 

Ida  Nudel.  the  only  Jewish  woman 
now  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
"prisoner  of  conscience."  is  one  of  the 
most  courageous  fighters  for  freedom 
from  the  heartless  Soviet  regime.  She 
has  gained  worldwide  recognition  and 
admiration  as  she  continues  to  speak 
out  against  the  injustices  and  inhu- 
manities that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  perpe- 
trating against  its  own  people.  The 
case  of  Ida  Nudel.  whose  only  request 
is  to  live  where  she  wishes,  is  Just  one 
example  of  the  harsh  actions  by  the 
Kremlin.  Although  Ida  has  never 
stopped  fighting  for  the  freedom  to 
practice  her  religion  in  the  country  of 
her  choice,  the  Soviet  authorities  con- 
tinue to  persecute  this  brave  woman. 
As  we  salute  Ida  Nudel  today,  we  let 
the  Soviet  Union  know  that  their  per- 
secution of  this  woman  must  not  he  al- 
lowed to  continue.  We  must  unite  in 
protesting  this  brutal  treatment  of  a 
most  heroic  woman,  whose  only  crime 
is  her  desire  for  freedom.  If  we  allow 
this  type  of  inhumane  persecution  to 
continue  without  protest,  it  virill 
simply  encourage  the  Soviets  to  in- 
crease their  persecution  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Ida 
Nudel  a  happy  birthday  under  the 
painful  circumstances  and  in  sharing 
her  hopes  for  freedom  for  herself  and 
her  fellow  citizens.* 
*  Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
participating  in  this  special  order  with 
a  sense  of  pride  and  a  sense  of  sadness. 
Today  marks  the  50th  birthday  of  a 
truly  remarkable  crusader  for  human 
rights— Ida  Nudel.  the  only  Jewish 
woman  now  held  in  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  "prisoner  of  conscience." 

Ida  Nudel's  only  crime  was  to  re- 
quest the  basic  freedoms  of  living 
where  she  desired  and  practicing  the 
religion  of  her  choice.  These  are  rights 
that  we  as  U.S.  citizens  cherish  and  re- 
spect. These  are  rights  that  must  be 
upheld  worldwide. 

Ida  Nudel  serves  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  fight  for  human  and  civil 
rights.  We  who  live  in  a  democracy 
and  can  speak  out  for  what  we  tielieve 
in.  must  do  Just  that.  I  urge  the 
Reagan  administration  to  raise  Ida 
Nudel's  case  in  representations  with 
Soviet  officials.  The  U.S.SJI.  must  be 
held  accountable  for  its  actions  and  it 
must  live  up  to  its  international 
human  rights  obligations  as  a  signato- 
ry to  the  Helsinki  accords. 
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I  ardently  hope  and  believe  that 
there  will  come  a  day  when  all  human 
liberties  will  be  upheld  by  each  and 
every  nation  of  the  world.  The  Ida 
Nudels  of  the  world  will  not  suffer  in 
vain.  We  hear  her  and  our  undying 
support  is  with  her.* 

*  Birs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  SOth  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel.  Miss 
Nudel  is  currently  serving  a  4-year  sen- 
tence of  internal  exile  in  Silieria. 
While  charged  with  "malicious  hooli- 
ganism." her  only  crime  is  to  l)e 
Jewish  in  Communist  Russia. 

Ida  Nudel  is  a  martyred  example  of 
the  personal  and  inhuman  reprisal  in- 
flicted by  the  Communist  leadership 
on  those  who  would  dare  to  choose 
their  own  religion,  or  to  seek  a  voice  in 
their  own  government,  or  even  as  she 
now  desires,  to  flee  the  tyranny  of  a 
regime  tjased  in  military  domination 
and  the  power  of  secret  police. 

Ida  wants  only  to  Join  her  sister  in 
Israel.  When  I  was  in  Moscow,  in 
March  of  1978,  she  asked  me  for  help 
in  gaining  a  visa  for  this  same  purpose. 
Now  as  then,  the  KOB  refuses  to 
allow  this  woman  to  leave  the  country. 
Her  case  serves  as  a  vivid  example  of 
the  fear  possessing  Soviet  leaders;  fear 
of  free  thought,  fear  of  expression, 
and  even  fear  of  a  solitary  woman 
seelting  to  esci4>e  the  wasteland  of 
communism.  Such  is  the  nature  of  a 
government  steeped  in  paranoia  and 
intrigue. 

Miss  Nudel's  birthday  is  a  fine  occa- 
sion for  the  Russians  to  exhibit  an  en- 
lightenment and  humanism  we  have 
not  seen  from  them  since  the  people's 
revolution  was  usurped  by  Communist 
demagogs.  Surely  the  millions  en- 
tnujped  by  the  empty  promises  of  a 
lietter  life  under  communism  are 
enough  for  the  dictators  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  the  continued  imprison- 
ment of  Ida  Nudel  serves  no  further 
purpose. 

I  urge  that  she  be  released.* 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
maita  the  50th  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel. 
another  "prisoner  of  conscience"  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  10  years,  she  has  been  trying  to 
leave  that  coimtry  and  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  for  10  years,  the  Soviets 
have  rebuffed  her  efforts.  After  years 
of  harassment  and  intimidation,  final- 
ly, in  June  of  1978.  Ida  Nudel  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  "malicious 
hooliganism."  Her  crime  was  that  she 
hung  a  iMumer  from  the  tialcony  of 
her  Moscow  apartment  that  read: 
"KGB  Give  Me  My  Visa!"  She  was 
sentenced  to  4  yean  of  internal  exile 
and  is  now  living  under  very  harsh 
conditions.  I  appeal  to  the  Soviets  to 
end  this  outrageous  injustice  and  let 
her  go. 

As  chairman  of  the  only  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Congress  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  human  rights.  I  want  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  so  that  the  Soviet  authori- 


ties can  hear  us  loud  and  clear.  I  want 
them  to  know  that  Ida  Nudel  has  not 
been  silenced. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Mabgabst  Heckles,  for  offer- 
ing this  special  order,  and  want  to 
recall  for  everyone  Ida  Nudel's  words 
of  last  March,  when  she  said:  "It 
seems  to  me  that  an  individual's  oppo- 
sition to  social  injustice  acquires 
meaning  and  significance  only  when  it 
is  supported  and  encouraged  by  the 
men  of  good  will  all  over  the  world."* 
*  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor. 
along  with  Representative  Mikz 
Barmbs  of  Maryland,  other  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews,  a  reception  honor- 
ing Ida  Nudel  on  this,  her  50th  birth- 
day. Our  gathering  was  a  celebration 
of  her  life  and  her  commitment  to 
freedom.  It  served  to  renew  our  dedi- 
cation to  securing  her  liberation  from 
brutal  exile  in  Siberia  through  her  re- 
demption in  Israel,  and  to  assisting 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  refuseniks 
whose  only  wish  is  to  emigrate.  Al- 
though Ida  Nudel's  birthday  falls  on 
the  day  after  the  last  day  of  Passover, 
Rabbi  Stephen  Listf  ield  of  Adas  Israel 
Congregation  nevertheless  chose  to 
invoke  a  prayer  over  matzah — the 
bread  of  affliction  and  the  bread  of 
hope.  Messages  were  read  from  Ida's 
sister  in  Israel.  EOana  Friedman.  Lev 
Rouitburd.  who  emigrated  a  short 
time  ago,  spoke  of  Ida  as  the  "Guardi- 
an Angel"  of  the  refusenik  movement, 
and  voiced  his  certainty  that  we 
would,  one  day.  be  able  to  celebrate  to- 
gether with  Ida  in  freedom.  All  who 
have  met  her- and  I  spoke  with  Ida  in 
Moscow  in  1978— Imow  that  she  is  an 
extraordinary  woman  whose  spirit  can 
never  be  imprisoned.  She  has  done 
more  for  Soviet  Jewry  than  any  other 
person,  and  she  has  been  sentenced  to 
Siberia  for  her  courage.  Today,  we 
honor  Ida  Nudel.  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  cause  that  has  united  us.  Word  of 
our  gathering  is  being  taken  to  Ida  in 
the  Soviet  labor  camp. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  Ida's  final 
statement  to  the  court,  before  she  was 
smtenoed,  and  her  message  of  appre- 
ciation to  all  her  friends,  throughout 
the  world,  who  are  maiUng  this  day  in 
special  ceremonies: 

Ida  NnsBL's  "Fimai.  Wcnns"  at  Hn  Moscow 
Trial,  Jdhb  31.  1978 

These  will  be  my  final  words,  or  else  my 
words  will  have  no  meaning. 

Out  of  demalr,  I  carried  out  an  act  on 
June  itA  by  wlilch  I  riatmed  my  right  to  ez- 
prem  my  protest  openly.  Although  "mali- 
cious hooliganism"  is  the  formal  charge,  I 
am  not  l)eing  tried  for  this.  Neither  my 
June  1st  protest  on  my  balcony  (from  wliicb 
she  hung  a  banner,  "KGB.  Olve  Me  a  Visa 
to  Israel")  nor  my  participation  In  the  June 
4tb  danmstration  at  Trubny  Square  (at 
which  she  and  eight  other  refuseniks  held 
aloft  signs.  "Give  Ds  Visas  to  Israel")  is  the 
real  reason  for  my  trial  today. 

I  am  •*»riMn^  trial  for  the  entire  past 
aevoi  years  of  my  life.  Moreover,  if  in  a  few 


years  I  will  have  to  make  a  final  statement 
again.  I  am  absolutely  certain  I  will  say 
then,  as  I  say  now.  ttiat  the  past  seven  years 
of  my  life  for  which  I  sit  in  the  dock  today 
were  the  most  difficult  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  happiest  years  of  my  life. 

During  the  past  seven  years  I  have 
learned  to  walk  proudly  with  my  head  high 
as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish  woman. 

These  seven  years  have  been  filled  with  a 
daily  battle  for  myself  and  otbers.  Every 
time  I  was  about  to  help  another  friend,  my 
heart  filled  with  an  extraordinary  feeling 
unlilce  any  other.  Perhaps  the  dosest  such 
feeling  is  that  which  a  woman  feels  what 
giving  a  new  life. 

If  the  remaining  years  of  my  life  will  be 
gray  and  monotonous,  these  seven  yean  will 
warm  my  heart  with  the  Icnowledge  that  my 
life  has  not  been  without  purpose.  None  of 
you,  my  judges,  is  capable  of  finding  a  pun- 
ishment that  would  take  revenge  and  de- 
prive me  of  the  triumph  and  victory  of 
these  seven  years. 


loA  Nni»L's  STATnaar  or  OaATirniiB  to 

HaaPaiKiRis 

(Translated  From  Russian) 

Deak  PunDs:  1  would  like  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  to  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
who  has  been  showing  liis  concern  for  my 
fate  during  these  painful  years  of  my  exile, 
those  wlio  appealed  to  Soviet  authorities  for 
my  release,  went  out  to  hold  demonstrmtlons 
on  my  behalf,  wrote  letters  and  postcards, 
sent  me  parcels  with  food  and  clothing,  etc 
I  would  like  to  thank  all  for  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  me. 

I  have  been  awarded  the  honor  of  feeling 
and  experiencing  the  great  force  and  signifi- 
cance of  human  solidarity.  Tour  daily  and 
hourly  care  and  intervention  <»  my  belialf 
are  protecting  me  as  the  authorities  realise 
ttiat  they  are  being  held  responsible  by  you 
for  my  fate. 

Tour  solidarity  is  not  only  providing  me 
with  additional  strength  thus  enabling  me 
to  l>ear  the  psychological  situation  in  which 
I  biave  Iteen  living,  but  It  is  also  influencing 
the  veaplt  surrotmding  me.  Tour  solidarity 
has  shodced  many  pecvle:  It  also  made 
those  of  them  who  are  capaMe  of  judge- 
ment, those  who  can  see  the  diff  ocnoe  be- 
tween justice  and  injustioe  and  those  wlio 
have  a  dignity  of  tti^  own  and  can  respect 
the  dignity  of  others,  think. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  individual's  opposi- 
tion to  social  injustice  acquires  meaning  and 
significance  cmly  when  It  is  supported  and 
encouraged  by  the  men  of  good  wHl  all  over 
the  world. 

LNuBiu 

Match  77.  1981.* 
*  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Con- 
gresswoman  rtmr-nma  for  offering  this 
spe<dal  order  to  reoogniae  the  extraor- 
dinary courage  of  Ida  Nudel.  a  Soviet 
prisoner  of  conscience  since  June  1978. 
Ms.  Nudel  is  another  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  who  are  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Her 
bravery,  however,  is  unique  in  a  group 
where  courage  abounds.  Deqrite  her 
small  stature.  Ida  Nudel  stands  tall 
auMNig  the  many  courageous  people 
who  have  dared  to  question  authority. 

Before  becoming  impriscHied.  Ida 
Nudel  helped  care  for  the  many 
Jewish  prisoners  who  were  Jailed  for 
their  religious  beliefs.  Her  efforts  con- 
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Unue  despite  the  fact  that  she  ia  imder 
conatant  surveillance  from  govern- 
ment authorities  in  Siberia.  Even 
today,  on  her  birthday.  I  am  certain 
Ida  Nudel  wiU  keep  giving  the  gift  of 
hope  to  many  other  refuseniks. 
Through  this  wptdal  order  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  be  giving  Ida  Nudel 
the  chance  to  fulfill  her  dream  of  emi- 
grating to  IsraeL* 

•  Ms.  FCaiRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  SOth  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel. 
presently  being  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  "prisoner  of  conscience" 
and  widely  known  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  other  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners 
of  conscience.  While  her  story  is  one 
of  misfortune,  her  spirit  has  offered 
strength  to  hundreds  of  others  in  her 
position  and  her  achievements  have 
brought  relief  to  many. 

In  May  of  1971,  Ida  Nudel  applied 
for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  along  with 
her  sister  ElenjL  While  EDena  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  for  Israel.  Ida  was 
denied  permission.  During  the  years 
following  the  rejection  of  her  applica- 
tion. Ida  reapplied  several  times  to 
Join  her  sister,  who  is  her  only  living 
relative.  Refusals  of  her  applications 
have  been  based  on  unfounded  allega- 
tions that  she  was  exposed  to  secrets 
while  employed  at  the  Moscow  Insti- 
tute of  Hydrology  and  Microbiological 
Synthesis  for  Planning  and  Produc- 
tion where  she  performed  routine 
duties. 

Ida's  anguish  over  Soviet  emigration 
policies  soon  lead  to  her  involvement 
as  an  active  figure  in  the  Jewish  emi- 
gration movement.  Her  acts  of  charity 
and  assistance  to  prisoners  of  con- 
science brought  on  repeated  harass- 
ments  from  Soviet  officials.  Her  ef- 
forts to  publicly  expose  iUegal  actions 
taken  by  authorities  in  violation  of 
prisoners'  rights  and  her  public  dem- 
onstrations in  defense  of  the  right  of 
Jews  to  leave  Russia  and  live  in  the 
country  of  their  choice,  led  to  Ida's 
arrest  on  charges  of  malicious  hooli- 
ganism in  1978.  She  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  in  Siberia. 
While  her  living  conditions  in  exile 
have  led  to  deterioration  of  her 
health.  Ida's  spirit  has  remained 
strong.  She  continues  to  offer  encour- 
agement to  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies through  letters  and  her  protests 
are  stffl  heard  from  SiberiJL  In  rebut- 
tal to  slanderous  allegations  by  Soviet 
authorities  in  a  campaign  to  brand  her 
as  a  criminal.  Ida  sent  this  letter  to 
her  sister  in  Israel: 

I  am  not  a  deUnquent.  I  did  not  kill  or  rob. 
I  did  not  ilsnilw  mnyonc.  But  I  dared  to  go 
oat  and  dwumistiitg  in  defense  of  tbe  right 
of  Jews  to  leave  RuMla.  I  dared  to  write  and 
sign  open  letters  In  defense  of  the  pcfsecut- 
ed  sod  the  eondemned.  I  dared  to  turn  to 
the  Soviet  leaders  and  to  political  and  tntel- 
lecttial  leaden  In  other  countries  with  the 
can  and  request  to  carry  out  the  obligation 
that  they  took  upon  themselves  vohmtar- 
Oy-tbe  obligation  to  honor  the  values  of 


others  and  their  right  to  live  where  they 
want. 

Today,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  protesting  the  case  of  Ida 
Nudel.  Her  unjust  sentence  to  internal 
exile  by  Soviet  officials  and  their  re- 
fusals of  her  requests  to  emigrate  are 
in  gross  violation  of  the  Helsinki 
agreements.  We  must  continue  to  con- 
front Soviet  authorities  with  this 
breach  of  commitment— We  must  con- 
tinue to  offer  hope  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  demand  their  human  rights.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bailxt  of  Pennsylvania).  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oonzalkz)  will 
be  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute. 


FIESTA  FLAMBEAU— AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  PARADE 

Bflr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  San  Antonio  Is  universal- 
ly acknowledged  as  unique:  San  Anto- 
nio has  a  special  quality  that  makes  it 
at  once  exciting  and  relaxing,  a  place 
of  truly  unique  appeal.  Part  of  this 
quality,  this  "ambiente,"  as  we  say  in 
Spanish,  is  that  each  April  we  have  a 
grand  fiesta  to  celebrate  Texas 
Independence.  One  reason  for  the 
fiesta  is  that  the  Alamo  is,  after  all, 
right  in  the  heart  of  downtown  in  my 
district.  The  other  reason  is  that  we 
love  a  party. 

Our  fiesta  is  a  time  for  street  danc- 
ing, for  the  creation  of  imaginary  roy- 
alty, a  time  for  carnivals,  but  most  of 
all  a  time  for  parades.  There  is  a  wa- 
terbome  parade  that  floats  down  the 
San  Antonio  River.  There  is  a  daytime 
parade  that  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Tournament  of  Roses,  except  that  it  is 
much  less  pretentious,  and  much  more 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  fun  and  festi- 
val. But  best,  and  greatest  of  all  Is  the 
grand  night  parade,  the  Fiesta  Flam- 
beau. There  is  nothing  quite  like  the 
Flambeau,  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
America's  greatest  parade. 

The  Fiesta  Flambeau  is  a  great 
parade  in  size.  It  is  a  great  parade  in 
its  bands  and  floats,  and  in  its  specta- 
cle. The  Fiesta  Flambeau  is  at  the 
same  time  a  great  party:  there  is  a  spe- 
cial magic,  an  interaction  between  the 
people  in  the  parade  and  the  people 
who  are  watching  it.  What  causes  this 
magic  may  be  the  fact  that  fiesta  week 
itself  is  so  special:  it  may  be  the  fact 
that  everyone  is  filled  with  the  Joy  of 
the  moment:  and  it  may  be  the  fact 
that  the  lights  and  torches  cause  the 
feeling  of  a  parade,  a  fiesta,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July  all  combined  into  one 
gigantic  event.  Truly,  there  is  nothing 
like  Fiesta  Flambeau.  The  300.(KM) 
people  who  attended  this  year's 
parade  can  attest  to  that 

Fiesta  nambeau  has  taken  place  for 
many  years  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  Reynolds  Andricks.  If 
anyone  can  claim  the  credit  for  creat- 


ing the  magic  of  Fiesta  Flambeau,  it  is 
Reynolds  Andricks.  I  think  it  was  he 
who  discovered  how  to  put  the  ingredi- 
ents together.  Reynolds  Andricks  is 
the  kind  of  person  who  makes  San  An- 
tonio unique.  He  understands  that 
being  successful  is  important,  all  right, 
but  that  being  happy  and  helping 
other  people  feel  happy  is  important, 
too.  He  understands  what  it  is  to  love 
a  parade. 

Reynolds  Andricks  is  one  of  those 
people  who  understands  the  mystery 
of  what  makes  San  Antonio  unique. 
He  understands  the  things  that  make 
people  come  to  love  San  Antonio.  One 
of  those  things  is  that  while  we  are 
true  patriots  in  our  city,  and  yield  to 
no  one  in  our  love  of  country,  we  cele- 
brate our  State's  most  solemn  mo- 
ments not  Just  with  oratory  and 
wreaths,  but  with  a  weeklong  festival. 
Rejmolds  Andricks  is  one  of  the  people 
who  created  that  festival,  through  his 
unique,  indispensable  work  on  Fiesta 
Flambeau. 

Next  April  there  will  be  another 
fiesta  week  in  San  Antonio.  There  will 
be  pageantry  and  there  will  be  enter- 
tainment. Most  of  all.  there  will  be  pa- 
rades, including  Fiesta  Flambeau.  For 
that,  we  have  to  thank  Reynolds  An- 
dricks, a  great  San  Antonlan,  a  great 
American,  a  great  innovator.  All  of  us 
in  San  Antonio  are  proud  of  Fiesta 
Flambeau  and  grateful  to  its  genius. 
Reynolds  Andricks. 


JONES'  BUDGET  CX)MMITTEE 
RECONCnJAnON  SECTION  AN 
UNMITIGATED  DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  budget  res- 
olution we  will  be  considering  later 
this  week  is  the  reconciliation  section, 
k>ecause  that  section  represents  the 
teeth  needed  to  insure  that  the  spend- 
ing reductions  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion are  in  fact  achieved.  Without 
strong  reconciliation  instructions,  the 
committees  are  not  going  to  make  the 
legislative  changes  needed  to  produce 
the  reductions,  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion will  be  worth  little  more  than  the 
paper  it  is  written  on. 

In  this  regard,  the  Jones'  Budget 
Committee  reconciliation  section  is  an 
unmitigated  disaster.  It  requires  the 
committee  to  produce  reductions  of 
only  $13  billion  in  budget  authority  in 
1982.  and  less  than  $9  billion  when  an 
accounting  adjustment  relating  to  the 
Federal  pay  increase  is  excluded.  This 
compares  with  $52.8  billion  in  instruc- 
tions approved  by  the  Senate  as  the 
amount  of  legislative  changes  needed 
to  achieve  the  reductions  proposed  by 
President  Reagan. 


Clearly  this  shows  that  the  Jones' 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  in  reality  rep- 
resents little  more  than  business  as 
usual.  Because  most  Members  are  not 
aware  of  what  the  Budget  Committee 


did  in  terms  of  reconciliation.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Rscoao  a  table  at  this 
point  comparing,  for  the  House  com- 
mittees, the  House  Budget  Committee 
reconciliation  instructions  with  those 
i4>proved  by  the  Senate.  The  Setutte 


reductions  hasirally  represent  the  sav- 
ings needed. to  achieve  the  cuts  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan.  The 
House  instructions  allow  $40  billion  in 
more  spending  in  1982.  and  the  differ- 
ences grow  ever  greater  in  the  out- 
years. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PETSrSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  also  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  S  legislative  dajrs 
to  enter  their  remaito  in  the  Rbcobo 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  CONCERNS 
AND  FEELING  OF  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  (Mr.  Petsbr)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PETS'SER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Congress  have  Just  returned  from 
a  work  period  that  has  gone,  really.  10 
days  now.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say— and  I  am  q>eaklng  now  for 
my  own  district  where  I  have  spent 
that  10-day  period— that  in  the  five 
terms  that  I  have  been  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  never  had  a  period  that 
has  been  busier,  a  period  that  the 
people  I  represent  have  expressed  a 
greater  concern  over  what  is  happen- 
ing in  this  country  today. 

It  is  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  wanted  to  take  a  few  minutes 
today  to  discuss  some  of  those  con- 
cerns, some  of  the  feelings  that  exist 
out  there,  and  at  least  have  it  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

Tomorrow  night,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  having  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Join  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  know  that  I  apeak  for  all 


of  the  Members  in  saying  that  we  are 
delighted  that  he  is  in  physical  shape 
to  be  back  here,  and  having  made  a  re- 
markahle  recovery  from  the  recent  as- 
sassination attempt. 

So,  we  start  off  applauding  him  for 
being  here,  and  thanking  the  Good 
Lord,  reidly.  that  our  prayers  and  the 
prayers  of  the  American  people  have 
bem  answered  in  keeping  the  Presi- 
dent in  such  a  way  that  he  can  contin- 
ue fulfilling  the  Job  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  do. 

I  think.  Bir.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
to  note  what  the  Job  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  as  well,  who  was  also  elect- 
ed. Many  people  have  said  in  the  last 
couple  of  months.  "Summrt  the  Presi- 
dent; vote  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram." 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  as  an  indi- 
vidual support  the  President  in  most 
of  his  programs,  and  I  think  in  many 
of  the  things  he  is  trying  to  do  I  can 
be  supportive.  However.  I  was  not 
elected,  nor  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, simply  to  be  a  rubberstamp  that 
sasTS.  "Tes.  Mr.  President."  because  if 
that  is  what  people  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  do.  then  we  do  not  really  need 
a  legislative  branch. 

But.  what  the  people  expect.  I  be- 
lieve.' is  for  their  Representatives  to 
study  the  programs  and  to  analyze 
them,  to  listen  to  the  people  that  they 
represent,  and  then  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion on  what  they  should  be  doing. 
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Well,  in  this  recent  woric  period  I 
have  had  number  of  concerns  ex- 
pressed to  me,  and  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  these  concerns  have  not 
come  from  the  extremes  of  the  right 


or  the  left  politically  but  have  really 
come  from  the  people,  that  great 
middle  section  of  our  country  which  is 
not  on  either  extrane.  And  that  is 
why  I  listened  so  carefully  to  what  was 
being  said. 

It  seemed  that.  No.  1,  there  is  a 
great  feeling  in  the  country  today  in 
support  of  the  President  as  a  pc^Milar 
individual,  as  scnneone  whom  the 
public  is  pleased  to  have  there  as 
President  and  who  rightfully  has  a 
strong  following  as  far  as  his  personal 
popularity  is  concerned.  But  it  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  that  populari- 
ty as  a  person  is  not  carrying  over  in 
the  sense  of  popular  support  for  t^e 
program  that  is  being  announced  by 
this  administration. 

In  other  words,  there  are  many 
people  out  there  who  feel  that  much 
of  what  has  been  happming  and  what 
is  being  proposed  to  happen  is  going  to 
create  many  more  problems  than  it  is 
apt  to  solve,  and  that  is  what  we  in  the 
Congress  will  have  to  face  and  what 
we  will  be  facing,  starting  this  Thurs- 
dtU7.  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  Let  me  touch  for  a  minute  oa 
smne  of  these  programs  that,  during 
this  last  period  back  h(Mne.  the  people 
have  expressed  a  great  omcem  to  me 
about. 

One  program  that  I  have  been  close- 
ly identified  with  is  the  studoit  finan- 
cial aid  program  and  the  i»t>po8ed  cuts 
in  education  that  are  betaig  off eted  by 
the  administration.  I  have  found  that 
middle-income  families,  poor  familiea, 
and  lower-middle'^ncnne  families  are 
de^ly  disturbed  at  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  on  postsecondary 
education,  in  other  words,  the  pro- 
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(rmms  that  have  been  developed  over 
the  yean  to  help  college  students,  stu- 
dents seddng  hlcher  education.  These 
are  programs  that  have  been  proven  to 
be  valid  vaA  suoceesful,  and  without 
these  programs,  it  has  been  projected 
that  in  1982  nearly  1  million  students 
will  have  to  leave  college. 

Now.  the  President  has  said  that 
this  country  of  ours  has  got  to  get 
more  skillful,  must  gain  more  in  tech- 
nology, and  must  become  more  pro- 
ductive, and  I  agree  with  every  one  of 
those  aims.  However,  I  must  say  I  find 
it  hard  to  understand  how  we  can 
achieve  those  goals  and  be  losing 
nearly  1  million  students  who  are  now 
seeking  higher  education.  Yet  that  is 
what  will  happen  if  the  House  budget 
that  is  being  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
not  passed  here  in  the  coming  week. 

So  there  is  a  great  concern  out 
there.  Families  which  have  one  or  two 
children  in  school  <md  which  are  earn- 
ing $40,000  a  year  are  concerned.  Now, 
these  are  certainly  not  poor  families, 
but  in  order  to  send  their  children  to 
college  today,  with  the  average  cost  of 
private.  Independent  education  in  this 
country  at  $6,300  a  year,  they  Just  do 
not  have  $6,000  or  $12,000  left  out  of 
that  $40,000  income.  And  yet,  under 
the  proposed  regulations,  they  would 
not  be  eligible  even  to  borrow  the 
money.  I  am  not  talking  about  giving 
them  the  money  now;  we  are  talking 
about  borrowing  $2,500  a  year.  So  this 
is  <Hie  item  that  is  of  great  concern. 

There  is  another  item  on  which  I 
had  comments  expressed  to  me,  and 
this  was  alwajrs  addressed  by  people 
who  were  representing  mental  health 
centers,  people  who  were  representing 
senior  citizens,  people  who  were  repre- 
senting the  schools,  and  people  who 
were  representing  Job  programs.  They 
said.  "Whatever  you  do  in  the  Con- 
gress on  the  budget,  don't  lump  all  the 
money  together  in  what  is  known  as  a 
block  grant  and  simply  give  it  to  the 
States  and  tell  the  States  to  work  it  all 
out  and  see  that  the  money  gets  into 
these  programs."  They  express  this 
concern  because  it  is  practically  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  people  that  if 
we  do  that,  these  programs  that  the 
Congress  has  worked  so  hard  to  devel- 
op—and these  are  programs  that  have 
reached  the  people  successfully— will 
not  continue  to  reach  the  people. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  unsuc- 
cessful programs  and  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  abuses,  but  we  do  not  hear 
much  about  programs  that  have  con- 
tinually reached  out  to  help  those 
people  whom  we  do  have  an  obligation 
to  help  in  this  country.  These  pro- 
grams that  have  reached  out  to  the 
handicapped,  these  programs  that 
have  reached  out  to  poor  children  in 
school  to  provide  school  lunches,  and 
these  inocrams  that  have  reached  out 
to  the  educationally  disadvantaged  to 
teach  remedial  reading  and  remedial 


math  are  programs  that  have  worked, 
and  yet  if  we  in  the  Congress  really 
abdicate  our  authority  and  simply,  in- 
stead of  Indicating  where  these 
moneys  will  go,  say  to  the  States. 
"Well,  here  is  x  millions  of  dollars;  you 
work  it  out."  I  think  the  taxpayers  are 
really  being  done  in.  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  taxpayers  want  to  know 
that  their  money  is  going  for  pro- 
grams that  are  needed,  for  programs 
that  are  targeting  the  money,  and  is 
not  Just  going  to  a  State  legislature 
which  will  then  vote  and  decide  what 
to  do  with  the  money. 

Anyone  who  thinks  that  a  State  leg- 
islature is  going  to  eliminate  all  the 
administrative  problems  and  is  going 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  redtape  that  every- 
one says  is  troubling  the  people  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
is  sadly  mistaken.  We  are  simply  going 
to  have  a  new  bureaucracy,  a  new  level 
of  redtape,  to  deal  with,  and  the  real 
thing  is  that  the  money— your  money, 
the  taxpayers'  money— is  not  going  to 
go  where  it  was  suppose  to  go.  And  so 
there  is  that  concern. 

I  have  spoken,  incidentally,  to  busi- 
nesses, to  builders'  institutes,  and  to 
top  executives  in  private  industry  on 
this  matter,  and  these  are  people  who 
are  very  much  involved  in  the  Private 
Industry  Council,  which  is  a  program 
aimed  at  placing  unemployed  people 
in  private  industry.  These  men  and 
women,  who  are  executives  themselves 
of  major  corporations,  have  said. 
"While  we  support  much  of  what  the 
President  has  done,  don't  put  the 
money  for  these  programs  into  block 
grants."  And  yet  block  grants  are  one 
of  the  very  basic  premises  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  area  that  has 
come  In  for  considerable  discussion 
during  my  work  period  is  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  here  is  a  place 
where  I  found  less  support  on  any 
issue  for  the  administration  than  any- 
thing else.  The  discussion  came  in 
three  major  areas,  and  in  meetings 
that  I  held  throughout  my  district  we 
had  the  biggest  turnouts  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  people  were  really  involved, 
and  that  is  what  we  want.  They  spoke 
on  these  three  issues  repeatedly,  and 
they  are  as  follows: 

The  first  issue  was  the  question  of 
the  grain  embargo;  the  second  was  the 
question  of  the  military  equipment, 
the  AW  ACS,  for  the  Saudis:  and  the 
third  issue  was  El  Salvador. 

Very  briefly,  the  concerns  that  were 
voiced  on  the  grain  embargo,  which  as 
we  know,  the  President  lifted  this  last 
Friday,  centered  on  this  question:  How 
could  we  Justify  lifting  the  grain  em- 
bargo when  the  reason  we  put  the 
grain  embargo  in  was  because  the  So- 
viets invaded  Afghanistan,  and  how 
could  we  Justify  giving  them  the  grain 
because  they  have  not  invaded 
Poland? 


That  Just  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
sense  to  the  public,  and  it  certainly 
makes  no  sense  to  me.  If  we  follow 
that  train  of  thinking.  I  wonder  what 
we  will  give  the  Soviets  next  year  if 
they  do  not  invade  West  Berlin.  We 
can  keep  that  kind  of  program  going 
on,  I  guess,  for  years. 

But  I  think  the  real  question  is. 
What  does  the  Soviet  Union  think  of 
this?  Well,  the  Soviet  Union's  immedi- 
ate response  in  its  local  newspapers 
was  that  they  have  Just  won  a  great 
victory,  and  that  the  United  States 
was  suffering  and  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  embargo.  That  is 
ridiculous.  Yet,  that  is  what  they 
think,  and  this  is  what  those  of  us  who 
were  opposed  to  lifting  the  embargo 
said  would  be  the  outcome.  And  cer- 
tainly when  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce made  the  statement  a  week  ago 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  an  under- 
standing, which  nobody  else  in  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  agree  on.  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  move  into 
Poland  because  we  are  going  to  lift  the 
grain  embargo,  that  would  run  counter 
to  what  everbody  who  favored  the  em- 
bargo's being  lifted  was  saying,  be- 
cause they  were  saying  the  embargo 
was  not  having  any  impact  at  all  and  it 
was  actually  of  no  importance,  so  why 
not  lift  it?  If  it  was  of  no  importance, 
why  would  the  Soviets  agree  not  to  do 
something  if  we  lifted  it? 

So  there  is  a  genuine  concern  there. 
But  that  now  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  embargo  is  lifted. 

The  next  question  was  the  AW  ACS, 
the  very  sophisticated  equipment  that 
is  being  proposed  that  we  give  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  reason  advanced  by 
the  administration  was  that  this  would 
be  used  to  help  stop  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Mideast.  And  we  heard  earlier 
today,  when  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Long)  was  here  on  the 
floor,  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs a  resolution  is  being  introduced 
to  stop  the  proposed  sale  of  the 
AWACS  to  the  Saudis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  day 
after  the  statement  on  the  proposed 
sale  to  the  Saudis  was  made  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Saudi  Arabia  stated  in 
New  York  that  the  Communists  were 
not  the  real  threat  to  the  Saudis  but 
the  Israeli  Government  was.  Well,  this 
has  been  exactly  the  argiiment  as  to 
why  we  have  refused  to  sell  this  kind 
of  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Others  have  said.  "Well,  if  we  do  not 
sell  it  to  them,  they  might  not  give  us 
any  oil."  Well,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
and  I  think  many  of  the  people  in  my 
district,  from  what  they  have  been 
telling  me,  would  like  to  suggest,  that 
if  this  country  is  going  to  be  governed 
by  blackmail  by  an  Arab  country,  we 
really  do  have  a  problem  that  is  far 
worse  than  anything  we  anticipated  to 
this  point,  because  if  we  are  right  in 
our  beliefs  that  Israel  is  a  strength  for 


our  country,  and  that  the  presence  of 
a  democratic  Israel,  an  independent 
Israel.  Is  important  to  the  United 
States— which  has  been  our  stated  for- 
eign policy— then  the  giving  in  to 
blackmail  for  oil  is  certainly  going  to 
be  a  very  short-range  program  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  is  going  to  do  us  no  good 
ataU. 

The  third  question  that  has  come  up 
from  my  constituents  dealing  with  for- 
eign policy  is  the  question  of  ES  Salva- 
dor. They  asked  me  repeatedly.  "What 
is  the  story  on  EH  Salvador?  Where 
does  the  administration  truly  stand?" 
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It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  month 
ago  the  administration's  stand  in  El 
Salvador  was  quite  clear  because  at 
that  time  they  said  that  the  leftist 
Communist  inspired  and  supplied 
guerrillas  were  the  ones  who  were 
causing  the  trouble  and  the  problem, 
and  we  had  to  produce  a  great  deal  of 
military  support  for  the  Government, 
nmning  into  the  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars.  And  this  was  a  clear-cut 
issue. 

Now,  Just  a  week  ago  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  veered  a  little  from  the 
extreme  left  and  said  it  was  also  con- 
cerned about  the  extreme  right  who 
now  seem  to  be  creating  a  major  prob- 
lem in  E3  Salvador. 

Today  the  FBI  has  announced  that 
the  murder  and  rape  of  four  American 
nuns  was  attributable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  national  guard,  and  that 
now  we  have  a  situation  where  we 
have  the  left,  the  right,  and  the  center 
hardly  representing  any  American 
point  of  view. 

If  the  gentlewoman  would  like  to 
have  me  yield  on  this  subject  I  would 
be  glad  to. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  srield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
fair  and  introduce  a  slightly  different 
perspective.  It  is  true  that  President 
Carter  sent  on  the  14th  of  January  $5 
million  worth  of  lethal  military  aid. 
the  first  since  1977,  accompanied  by 
some  19  military  advisers. 

I  think  many  of  us  felt  at  the  time 
that  there  was  an  emergency,  but  I 
think  many  of  us  worry  whenever  mili- 
tary aid  is  sent  to  a  place  that  is  in 
trouble. 

This  was  followed  by  a  request  from 
President  Duarte  for  more  military 
aid,  which  was  provided— I  believe  $25 
million— and  more  military  advisers, 
rising  to  a  total  of  52. 

There  has  always  been  trouble  from 
the  left  and  from  the  right.  On  the 
left  we  have  the  Farabundo  Marti 
Marxist-Leninist  group,  extreme  left, 
combining  with  the  Democratic  Revo- 
lutionary Front,  and  both  imwilling  to 


condemn  violence  and  both  commit- 
ting violence. 

In  the  middle  we  have  Mr.  Duarte 
and  BCr.  Morales  Ehrllch  and  two  gen- 
erals combining  in  the  Jimta  with  the 
army,  which  by  and  large  is  not  the 
one  ttiat  is  responsible  for  the  extreme 
cruelties  and  equal  violence  of  the 
right.  Those  are  the  national  guard 
and  the  treasury  police  which  are  to 
some  extent  quite  clearly  not  under 
the  control  of  President  Duarte  and 
the  jimta.  although  he  has,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  punished, 
tried,  and  convicted  some  450  of  these 
extreme  rightists,  you  might  say,  un- 
official guards  and  police. 

According  to  the  reports  that  I  read, 
I  am.  indeed,  happy  that  the  investiga- 
tion has  proceeded  as  finally  to  arrive 
at  establishing  blame.  As  I  understand 
it.  it  is  attributed  to  the  national 
guard  which,  like  the  treasiiry  police, 
is  not  the  Government,  is  not  the 
army;  it  is  a  semiautonomous  group. 
The  treasury  police  are  widely  be- 
lieved to  be  financed  by  those  people 
who  left  Duarte.  extreme  rightists, 
large  landowners — many  of  them  who 
have  taken  refuge  in  another  coimtry. 
I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  them  are 
in  Miami  and  that  their  money  is  the 
money  that  is  furnishing  the  equip- 
ment for  these  extreme  right  guerril- 
las—no better  than  the  left  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  even  more  to  be 
condemned. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  the  the  Gov- 
enunent  is  trying  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  one  element  which  has 
promised  elections,  which  has  already 
set  up  a  council  to  make  a  system  for 
the  elections  which  is  willing  to  nego- 
tiate with  anybody,  and  which  has 
condemned  violence  in  all  its  forms, 
and  that  is  President  Duarte  and  the 
central  government. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  pa- 
tience in  his  yielding,  but  that  is  the 
way  I  have  been  reading  the  Post,  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  various  ac- 
counts. I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  Yoi*  (Mr.  Pbyseh). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  stay  for  a  minute  because  she 
does  serve  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  my  understanding  today 
has  been  that  our  Government,  the 
United  States,  is  asking  Duarte  to 
move  against  the  guard  on  this  issue 
because  he  has  moved  against  the 
guard  on  other  issues,  and  if  he  has 
the  power  to  move  on  other  issues, 
then  il  would  seem  very  strange,  based 
on  the  evidence  the  FBI  says  that 
they  have  produced  for  him,  that  at 
this  point  he  has  been  reluctant  to 
move  on  the  case  dealing  with  the  four 
nuns. 

Perhaps  the  gentlewoman  would  like 
to  comment  on  that. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  The  only  thing  I 
can  say  is  that  maybe  he  learned 
about  it  when  we  did.  As  I  understand 


it.  the  FBI  announced  that  yesterday, 
and  I  have  seen  no  statement  on  his 
part  that  he  is  not  going  to  move.  Per- 
haps he  is  moving  at  this  very  instant. 
I  certainly  hope  so. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  certainly 
hoi>e  so,  too.  We  can  wait  and  see 
what  hai^jens  there. 

Incidentally,  the  one  thing  that  the 
people,  I  believe,  are  very  much  in  sup- 
port of.  as  I  am.  is  providing  economic 
aid  for  that  Government  and  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  economic  sense  to 
get  that  country  back  on  its  feet.  But  I 
find— and  I  do  not  know  about  the 
gentlewoman's  constituents— that 

there  is  not  a  great  enthusiasm  for  our 
loading  military  supplies  and  people  in 
that  country. 

I  will  be  glad  to  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  do  concur  in  my 
colleague's  Judgment  on  that  point.  I 
was  happy  to  see  that  it  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  administration  that 
the  military  advisers  are  going  to  be 
replaced  by  civilian  volunteers.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  move. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyseh).  and  it  is  very 
interesting. 

I  listened  to  three  Communists,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Farabundo  Marti 
Front,  who  were  here  in  Washingt<m. 
And  what  did  they  most  object  to? 
Economic  aid.  I  said.  "Why?  Why  do 
you  object  to  economic  aid?" 

Because  it  is  going  to  implement  the 
land  reform  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  that  country,  or  at  least  in 
many,  many  years.  All  the  large  prop- 
erties have  been  taken  over,  and  they 
have  been  handed  to  cooperatives  be- 
longing to  the  peasants  and  farmers 
who  used  to  work  on  them.  Now  they 
are  going  to  try  to  move  to  the  smaller 
farms.  Everything  alwve  1,250  acres 
has  been  taken  over,  and  that  money 
is  going  to  implement  land  reforms, 
which  is  the  main  reason  that  the  left 
gives  just  to  justify  its  insurrection. 

This  was  a  more  revealing  thing  to 
me. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  My  constituents,  like  his. 
are  not  against  economic  aid  and  cer- 
tainly not  if  it  is  going  to  do  some  land 
reform.  But  the  Communists  are. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Very  good.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  continue 
moving  in  that  area,  because  that  is 
the  right  track  I  believe  to  be  on. 

Finally.  I  want  to  touch  on  one 
other  subject  that  did  not  come  up 
really,  and  that  is  what  I  felt  was 
worthwhile  reporting  that  did  not 
come  up  in  the  meetings  that  I  had 
with  my  constituents.  That  subject 
was  the  proposed  tax  cuts,  the  individ- 
ual tax  cuts.  I  must  admit  I  had  on  my 
agenda  each  night  when  I  was  speak- 
ing l)efore  a  group,  or  each  luncheon, 
or  breakfast,  the  Kemp-Roth  Ux  pro- 
posal of  the  administration,  thinking 
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tbmt  this  was  ■omethlng  that  was 
really  toing  to  be  on  the  people's 
mliida.  Ai  I  say.  the  interesting  thing 
is  It  never  came  up  unless  I  introduced 
It.  which  to  me  is  a  clear  message  that 
the  people  are  far  more  concerned 
with  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit  in 
this  country  than  they  are  in  getting 
l»ck  $300  or  $aOO.  which  would  be  the 
average  refund,  and  having  the  oiqTor- 
tunity  of  feeding  inflation  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  by  having  that  money  back 
in  their  hands  to  q^oML 

As  I  say.  the  inue  never  came  up 
unless  I  brought  it  up.  To  me  it  shows 
the  very  native  intelligence  of  the 
people  saying.  Look,  instead  of  giving 
us  a  couple  hundred  dollars,  why  do 
we  not  utilize  that  money  that  we  are 
already  putting  out  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, which  it  certainly  would  do  be- 
cause that  money  represents  many, 
many  tdlllons  of  dollars. 

In  the  flrst  year  perhaps  we  should 
give  a  token  kind  of  a  tax  reduction 
for  1  year,  and  then  let  us  wait  and  see 
what  happens.  But  to  make  this  com- 
mltmoit  is  something,  it  Is  obvious, 
the  public  Is  not  crying  out  for.  They 
are  looking  for  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress, who  will  be  studying  and  look- 
ing at  this  proposal  as  to  what  to  do. 

There  was  an  interesting  editorial, 
lead  editorial,  in  the  New  York  Times 
today,  and  that  editorial  stated  that 
the  proposed  tax  cut  was  too  little  to 
accomplish  what  the  administration 
would  be  hoping  for  and  was  enough 
to  bring  about  increased  inflation,  all 
of  which  meant  that  there  was  noth- 
ing really  positive  in  having  such  a  cut 
at  this  time. 

Basically,  that  covers  the  main  areas 
of  the  rqwrt  that  I  have  from  people 
that  I  have  been  talking  to  over  the 
last  10  days.  I  think  it  represents  a 
great  deal  of  the  concern  of  people  in 
the  country,  a  great  deal  of  concern 
for  senior  citizens  who  see  themselves 
again  being  moved  down  a  peg  at  a 
time  when  they  are  obviously  the 
greatest  victims  of  Inflation  that  we 
are  having  today. 

I  think  a  request  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  Members  of  this 
Oragreas  Is  to  look  carefully,  to  study 
the  programs,  not  to  be  a  rubber 
stanv.  and  then  to  use  their  best  Judg- 
ment in  acting  on  what  they  believe 
are  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Statea. 

•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  district  work  period.  I  held 
sevctal  town  meetings  in  my  district 
and  talked  with  numerous  groups  and 
individual  constituents  about  their  res- 
ervatkms  with  the  administration 
budget  proposals. 

Many  were  worried  about  the  effect 
of  budget  cuts  on  our  cities,  towns. 
and  raO  systems.  A  businessman  from 
Portland  told  me  what  would  happen 
to  his  manufacturing  firm  if  Conrail 
stopped  service  to  his  town:  He  said  he 
would  have  to  move  his  business  out  of 


Connecticut,  incurring  great  expense, 
or  else  go  out  of  business. 

In  another  town  meeting,  a  school 
superintendent  told  me  what  he 
thought  would  happen  to  education  in 
our  district  if  the  budget  cuts  in 
impact  aid  funds  were  passed.  In  my 
district,  these  funds  reimburse  com- 
munities with  military  bases  for  the 
funds  they  spend  on  services  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  chlldreiL  The 
superintendent  pointed  out  that,  since 
local  governments  collect  no  taxes 
from  military  families,  the  loss  of 
impact  aid  funds  could  force  many  of 
these  schools  to  close.  We  have  eight 
such  communities  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict alone. 

At  many  Connecticut  colleges,  par- 
ents and  students  worry  that  if  the 
budget  cuts  in  student  loans  are 
passed,  only  the  wealthy  will  be  able 
to  afford  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education.  They  argue  that  a  college 
education  provides  a  vital  avenue  to 
success  that  may  no  longer  be  availa- 
ble to  middle  and  lower  income  Ameri- 
cans. They  also  point  out  that  provid- 
ing student  loans  makes  good  econom- 
ic sense,  since  college-educated  citizens 
contribute  more  in  taxes  than  any 
other  segment  of  society. 

Wherever  I  went  last  week,  citizens 
expressed  their  concern  over  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
and  the  women's,  infants',  and  chil- 
dren's food  supplement  program. 
Many  thought  it  unjust  to  deprive  the 
least  advantaged  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety of  legal  access,  and  they  thought 
that  supplementing  a  poor,  pregnant 
woman's  diet  was  a  good  investment  to 
make  for  a  healthy  child. 

While  visiting  several  campuses.  I 
talked  with  students  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  increased  military  aid 
to  EH  Salvador.  In  fact,  students  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  held  a  rally 
this  last  week  to  protest  the  adminis- 
tration stance  on  military  aid  to  this 
Latin  American  country.  Other  con- 
stituents said  they  were  displeased 
with  the  administration's  caU  for  in- 
creased defense  spending,  saying  that 
though  they  wanted  a  strong  America, 
they  doubted  our  Nation  could  be 
strengthened  by  questionable  military 
expenditures. 

A  senior  citizen  from  East  Ljone 
asked  me  whether  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration had  forgotten  the  needs  of 
the  elderly.  She  said  she  had  worked 
hard  all  of  her  life,  had  saved  what 
she  could  but  now  was  worried  about 
how  she  would  pay  her  rent  and  her 
fuel  bills  without  some  Federal  assist- 
ance. She  was  truly  concerned  that 
the  budget  cuts  might  leave  her  desti- 
tute. 

Almost  everyone  seemed  to  be  con- 
cerned about  inflation,  but  only  a  few 
said  they  believed  the  administration's 
proposals  would  do  much  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control.  Most  seemed  to 
feel  that  some  budget  cutting  is  neces- 


sary, but  they  questioned  the  equity  of 
the  administration's  program.  They 
believed  that  waste  and  inefficiency 
could  be  eliminated  while  still  retain- 
ing many  programs  which  provide 
vital  services.  They  also  wondered  why 
when  the  administration  went  after 
the  welfare  mothers,  the  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  working  poor.  It  ignored 
the  loopholes,  the  cheaters,  and  the 
"three-martini"  lunch.« 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
today  to  discuss  the  public  reaction  to 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposals. 

I>uring  the  Easter  recess.  I  held  1 
day  of  public  hearings  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  to  explore  how  programs  and  in- 
dividuals in  my  congressional  district 
would  be  affected  by  the  spending  re- 
ductions advocated  by  the  White 
House.  I  heard  from  over  50  witnesses 
representing  various  segments  of  the 
community,  and  over  400  people  at- 
tended the  sessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  that  the  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  how  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts  will  impact  on 
their  private  lives,  their  Jobs,  and  their 
neighborhoods,  and  they  are  very 
alarmed.  They  cannot  understand  why 
some  of  our  most  important  domestic 
programs  are  targeted  for  extinction, 
while  the  military  establishment,  de- 
spite heavily  documented  waste  and 
abuse.  Is  slated  to  receive  huge  budget- 
ary increases. 

If  the  administration's  budget  passes 
Intact,  local  elected  officials  see  no  al- 
ternative to  slashing  important  Gov- 
ernment services  and  raising  local 
taxes.  Low-income  employees  see  a 
loss  of  Federal  assistance  which  will 
force  them  below  the  poverty  level. 
The  unemployed  see  the  destruction 
of  training  and  public  Jobs  programs 
which  currently  are  their  only  avenue 
to  productive  lives.  The  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  destitute  are  completely 
at  a  loss.  There  would  be  no  way  for 
them  to  obtain  the  basic  necessities  of 
life. 

We  have  seen  many  fancy  statistics 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  demonstrate  the  supposed 
benefits  of  the  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram. But  when  I  go  back  to  Wiscon- 
sin, I  see  the  destruction  of  human  po- 
tential as  the  end  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals.  We  cannot  build 
a  sound  economy  unless  we  are  willing 
to  invest  in  our  most  Important  re- 
source— people. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  things  I  learned 
about  the  Reagan  budget  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

The  city  of  Madison  will  lose  about 
$1  million  in  direct  Federal  aid  in  1982. 
and  $3  to  $4  million  in  1983.  The  city's 
bus  system  alone  will  lose  $700,000  in 
assistance  in  1982. 

In  Dane  County.  1,000  low-income 
families    wlU    lose    aid    through    the 
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women's.  Infant's,  and  children's  nutri- 
tion program.  About  1,300  families  will 
be  denied  fuel  assistance  during  the 
severe  Wisconsin  winters.  A  special 
program  in  the  county  helping  over 
3.000  low-income  individuals  become 
financially  independent  will  be  elimi- 
luited. 

Wisconsin's  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  estimated  that  under  the 
White  House  proposals  for  the  child 
nutrition  programs.  80  percent  of  the 
State's  schools  would  drop  their 
school  lunch  programs.  In  8  out  of  10 
Wisconsin  schools,  needy  children 
would  be  denied  nutrition  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  a  small 
sampling  of  the  knowledge  I  gathered 
from  my  constituents.  However,  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  statement  from 
Beverly  Davis,  who  represented  the 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Churches. 
She  made  a  very  Important  point 
about  the  general  vproach  of  the 
Reagan  budget. 

We  are  espedally  concemed  about  the 
effect  of  the  cuts  in  these  procrams  on  fam- 
ilies, as  progrmms  of  child  care,  nutrition 
supplements  for  the  elderly  and  children. 
preventive  health  care,  mental  health  serv- 
ices, and  subsidized  housing,  are  seriously 
reduced,  and  efforts  to  fight  child  abuse  and 
domestic  violence  are  practically  cut  off. 

As  a  society  we  must  do  evenrthlng  possi- 
ble to  enable  families  to  stay  tocetho'  and 
to  give  them  every  possible  support  in  rais- 
ing the  next  generation  into  strong, 
healthy,  whole  citizens.  This  is  a  reqxHisi- 
billty  we  all  share,  Iwth  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  retreating  from  that  responsibOlty 
and  our  whole  society  will  suffer  as  a  result. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  sentiments  expressed  by  Ms. 
Davis.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
submit  to  the  Record  two  newqMU>er 
articles  discussing  the  hearings,  along 
with  a  few  of  the  statements  submit- 
ted by  witnesses. 
(From  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal.  Apr.  18. 

1981] 
KAsnmfxns  Fonts  Oprosinoa  to  Busgr 
Cuts  Is  UH/unxous 
(By  Patricia  Simms) 
From  welfare  mothers  to  the  mayor.  UJB. 
Rep.   Robert  Kastenmeler,   D-Wis.,   heard 
strong  opposition  late  last  week  to  the  pro- 
posed cuU  contained  in  President  Reagan's 
lMl-83  federal  budget. 

"How  much  pain,  how  much  suffering 
before  this  President  is  convinced  that  he  is 
iTiaHn(f  a  Dnistake  and  doing  the  wrong 
thing?"  asked  William  Beniacb,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Dane  County  Community 
ActitHi  Commiasion. 

Beniach.  who  aaaembled  a  panel  of  clienta 
to  testify  to  the  negative  impacta  of  cutting 
specific  programs,  said  block  granta.  whlcfa 
are  not  ear-marked  tat  wpeeltle  programs, 
would  oaly  cause  ccmfuskm  and  prevmt 
money  from  reaching  the  "graaa  roota.' 
"Block  grants  are  not  the 
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Kaatenmeler  held  a  fuU  day  of  hearings  in 
Madison  on  the  impact  of  Reagan's  pro- 
posed budget  cuta  aa  local  programa. 

Ernestine  Moaa.  a  West  Side  APDC  recipi- 
ent, testified  that  she  had  been  dlaoouraged 
from  w(MlUDg  because  <rf  lack  of  adequate 


idsaburaement    for    transportation    costs 
during  last  year's  bus  strike. 

Now.  ahe  aald.  budget  cuts  could  force 
APDC  mothera  into  a  aearch  for  work  that 
would  be  more  costly  to  the  tazpayera  than 
the  full  range  of  AFDC  and  related  grants. 
"Who'a  going  to  take  care  of  our  children 
wlien  we're  out  looking  for  a  Job  M  hours  a 
week?"  ahe  aald.  "I  Just  aak  you— what  does 
it  all  mean?" 

An«th«»r  recipient,  who  Uvea  in  a  West 
Side  low-income  housing  project,  aald  cut- 
ting back  on  federal  nutHti<m  programs 
would  prevent  low-inc(xne  children  from 
growing  properly: 

"I  feel  like  I'm  a  criminal,  guilty  of  pover- 
ty," Dolores  Tomaahevska  told  Kastoi- 
meier. 

Madison  Mayor  Joel  Skomlcka  said  the 
proposed  budget  cuta  would  mean  a  loss  of 
about  $1  million  in  direct  federal  aid  to  the 
city  in  1082  and  from  $3  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion the  year  after,  in  addition  to  another  $1 
million  a  year  in  increased  local  costs. 

He  specifically  cited  the  $700,000  planned 
reductiim  in  federal  aid  to  the  city's  bus 
aystem  in  1982. 

"It  aeema  to  me  to  make  no  aenae  to  cut 
back  on  transit  ski  at  a  time  when  we  are 
inuwrting  oil  and  suffering  from  a  large  bal- 
ance of  paymenta  deficit,"  Skomicka  said. 
"The  federal  government  should  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  encourage  wider  uae 
of  meana  transit" 

Skomlcka  added,  "The  effects  of  the  fed- 
eral cutbaito  will  not  be  any  overall  reduc- 
tion in  government  spending,  but  rather  a 
shift  from  a  federal  cost  to  a  local  coat." 

Skomlcka  said  the  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions would  probably  force  the  city  to 
reduce  iU  general  welfare  assistance  levels 
or  lesUlct  eligibility  for  the  general  relief 
program. 

Rem  Domini,  representing  the  American 
Fednation  of  State.  County  and  Municipal 
Employees,  AFL-CIO,  argued  that  the  fed- 
eral government  should  be  forced  to  balance 
its  budget  merely  because  state  and  local 
governments  are  required  by  law  to  avoid  a 
defkdt. 

"State  and  local  governments  are  required 
by  law  to  balance  their  budgets,  and  this 
often  forces  major  layoffs  and  service  cuts 
In  many  states  and  cities  during  reoesaimis," 
he  told  Ksstenmeier.  "There  is  no  reason 
for  the  federal  government  to  follow  this 
bad  example. 

"During  recessions,  iixacaaed  federal 
spending  on  social  programs  like  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation  Is  essen- 
tial to  asaiat  people  thrown  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own." 

(From  the  Capital  Ttmea] 

HSLD  ST  KASRHifXiKB— ADC  Rsciriasis 
TssTirT  AT  Hnutnic 
(By  Kaye  SchulU) 

President  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  cuta 
will  have  the  effect  of  treating  the  poor  like 
ortmlnala.  a  mother  who  receives  federal  Aid 
to  FanUUes  with  Dependent  Children  told 
UJL  Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler  today. 

"I  feel  like  rm  a  criminal,  guilty  of  the 
dime  of  poverty  in  this  country,"  Dolores 
Tomaahevska  said  at  a  Madison  hearing 
called  by  Kastenmeler. 

Ttaaashevska  said  cuts  in  Legal  Aid  serv- 
ices to  the  poor,  reductions  in  food  stsmps 
and  proposals  for  "worfcfare"  programs  "are 
Just  the  beginning.  It's  a  slow  death  for  the 
poor." 

Hie  Sun  Prairie  ctHigresaman  aaid  be  or- 
l  the  hearing  to  diacuaa  Reagan'a  pro- 


posed 844  MlUon  in  1982  budget  cuts  "on  a 
more  human  leveL" 

He  aaid  the  "crucial  test"  of  Coogresa' 
abUlty  to  restOTe  aome  of  the  cuta  will  come 
at  House  Budget  Committee  deliberatlaas 
beginning  Aprfl  29.  Although  the  proposed 
budget  cuts  will  eliminate  $M  MUlon  in  tax 
revenue,  Kastenmeler  said  federsl  apendtng 
will  stm  rise  $40  billion  in  the  1982  budget, 
and  the  burden  of  the  cuts  will  l>e  shifted  to 
local  govemments. 

"There's  no  net  saving.  It's  Just  a  queatiim 
of  who  is  apoiding  it."  he  aald. 

MaycM'  Joel  Skomlcka  aaid  the  City  of 
BCadiatm  atanda  to  loae  between  $2  and  $4 
million  a  year  in  federal  funda  if  Reagan'a 
propoaala  go  through.  The  largest  cuta 
would  come  in  human  services,  sdding 
$900,000  to  welfare  oosta.  and  a  $1.4  mllllao 
cut  in  tranait  aid  by  1983. 

Skomlcka  aald  the  reductimi  In  federal  aid 
wiU  be  made  up  in  1982  by  "aelect  cutting  of 
low  priority  iHOgrama.  and  aome  property 
tax  increases— after  that,  thinga  may  get 
more  drastic." 

Eleanor  Pitch,  atate  iveaident  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  said  federal 
human  aervioea  inograma  have  aucceeded  in 
meeting  the  War  on  Poverty  objective  of  re- 
ducing the  percentage  of  people  below  the 
poverty  line  from  12  percent  in  1965  to  4 
percent  in  1980.  "VnOer  the  Rea«an  budget, 
that  objective  wiU  no  Imiger  be  met."  ahe 
sakL 

Fitch  suggested  alternative  bud^t  cuts. 
inffiiuMng  $275  million  in  aynfuel  aubskllfs 
and  $76  billion  for  completiiHi  of  the  taiter- 
state  highway  system,  already  94  percent 
buat. 

Ernestine  Mass,  an  Aid  to  Famlllea  with 
Dependent  Children  redirient  who  la  at- 
tending adKwl.  said  Reagan's  cuta  would 
puniah  aingle-parent  fsmUlea  and  force 
their  children  to  "grow  up  different." 

"We  are  in  training  in  America;  the  rich 
are  l^'arp'^g  to  t>ecome  ridier,  and  the  ixiar 
are  learning  to  live  with  leas  .  .  ."  she  said. 

The  hearing  was  scheduled  to  continue 
this  aftonocm  at  the  Univeraity  of  Wiscon- 
sin '^twpiM  with  a  focus  on  cuta  to  educa- 
tion and  public  broadcaating. 

Tssmtoirr  sr  Matob  Jobl  atosnau 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Congreasman  Kas- 
tenmeler, for  the  opportunity  to  sppear 
before  you  today.  I  believe  it  is  both  spiHO- 
priate  and  neoeaaary  to  conduct  local  bear- 
ings like  tills  on  ttie  President's  budget  pn>- 
pocals.  It  is  important  to  liring  tlie  budget 
debate  "to  the  peofde"  so  that  the  full  im- 
pacta of  the  auggeated  program  cuta  are  un- 
derstood at  thia  end  before  too  many  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  other  end— in  Wasb- 
ingt<m. 

What  is  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  cut- 
backs aa  the  City  of  Madlaon  and  on  the 
dtiaens  of  the  C^tty  of  Madlaon? 

Aa  far  as  we  can  now  detemilne  ttie 
Impact,  it  appears  that  Madlann  will  receive 
about  $1  mllllan  leaa  In  direct  federal  aid  in 
1982  and  $8-4  million  leaa  tliereafter.  In  ad- 
dition, ttie  cuta  could  lead  to  aa  much  aa  $1 
mllUon  a  year  in  increased  local  costs. 

In  some  caaes.  tlie  proposed  cuU  will  liave 
a  direct,  hnrwrtlatr  Impact  on  Madlaon  For 
examine,  ttie  Preaident  moposed  a  tliree- 
year  pliaaeout  of  federal  aupport  for  raaaa 
transit  operating  aaaiaranre  TUa  woold 
have  meant  about  $700,000  leaa  in  federal 
aid  for  our  Iwa  aystem  in  1982  and  anottitr 
$700,000  in  1982. 

Since  we  cannot  expect  much  in  ttie  way 
of  additional  operating  aaaiatanrr  from  ttie 
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state  Kovemment,  and  since  fuel  and  other 
OQCts  are  rWnf  rapidly,  we  would  have  no 
chfrfce  but  to  ralae  fares  or  property  taxes 
or  both  or  to  drastically  reduce  bus  service. 
Fortunately.  It  appears  Congress  may  delay 
the  phaseout  of  aid  for  one  year,  until  FY 
IfSS.  but  the  lont  term  impact  will  be  the 


It  seems  to  me  to  make  no  sense  to  cut 
back  on  transit  aid  at  a  time  when  we  are 
importing  oil  and  suffering  from  a  huge  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  encourage  wider  use  of  mass  transit. 
The  effects  of  the  federal  cutbacks  will  not 
be  any  overall  reduction  in  government 
spending,  but  rather  a  shift  from  a  federal 
cost  to  a  local  cost. 

M«^«nT»  vfl]  also  be  seriously  affected  by 
propoMd  cuts  in  the  human  services  area. 
Reductions  in  federal  support  for  AFDC. 
food  stamps  and  CETA  and  medical  assist- 
ance wHl  put  additional  pressure  on  Madi- 
son's welfare  budget.  Our  expenditure  for 
general  assistance  is  now  $2.7  million  a  year 
and  the  proposed  federal  cuts  could  mean 
$900,000  in  added  welfare  costs.  Since  we 
probably  cannot  afford  all  these  additional 
costs,  we  will  have  no  choice  except  to 
reduce  assistance  levels  or  restrict  eligibil- 
ity. What's  the  impact  going  to  be  in  Madi- 
tont  Well,  we've  already  acted  In  the  past 
two  years  to  tighten  up  eligibility  standards 
to  make  certain  that  only  those  deserving 
help  get  It.  Whoi  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
chnmlcally  mentally  ill,  the  people  suffer- 
ing from  alcoholism  or  other  illnesses,  the 
young  runaways,  the  abused  wives  and  chil- 
dren fall  through  the  federal  government's 
"safety  net"  and  the  state  government's 
"safety  net."  they  land  right  in  the  laps  of 
local  government.  And  it's  a  lot  harder  to 
turn  your  back  on  a  person  with  problems— 
a  "truly  needy"  person— when  they're  right 
there  tn  front  of  you. 

They're  no  longer  a  statistic  or  a  social 
proldem— they're  real  people.  And  It's  these 
real  people  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic tedder  who  have  already  suffered  dis- 
proportionately because  of  Inflation.  When 
we  have  made  cuts  \n  city  government  pro- 
grams recently,  we  have  tried  to  spare  the 
poor  whenever  possible.  It  can  be  done  if 
you're  willing  to  be  selective. 

The  cuts  in  the  CETTA  program  are  per- 
haps illustrative  of  the  negative,  short- 
sighted effects  of  some  of  the  admlnistra- 
tioo's  iMvpoaals.  In  the  Madison-Dane 
County  Consralium,  190  CETA  employees 
will  lose  their  federally-funded  Jobs— which 
in  many  cases  would  get  them  on  the  roctd 
to  meaningful,  private  sector  employment— 
and  slip  baA  onto  the  welfare  rolls.  Instead 
of  providing  assistance  through  one  pro- 
gram, the  federal  (or  state  or  local)  govern- 
ment wlU  provide  assistance  through  an- 
other. And  they'll  be  less  able  to  move  out 
of  the  welfare  cycle. 

Madison  wlU  also  feel  the  effecU  of  the 
federal  cuU  in  other  areas.  We  lose  $310,000 
In  Section  313  Housing  RehabiliUUon 
Funds.  In  1963.  we  will  lose  $391,000.  and  in 
19M  and  thereafter.  Madison  will  lose  over 
$1  millfawi  a  year  in  federal  highway  assist- 
ance funds. 

These  funds  go  for  basic  street  repair  and 
coastruetian.  another  area  where  it  is  very 
difficult  to  drastically  reduce  funding. 

Overall.  Madison  wOl  low  $3-4  mlllirai  a 
year  In  federal  funds  oooe  the  proposed  cuts 
go  through,  if  they  go  through.  We  can 
abaorb  some  of  these  losses  in  aid.  We  can 
and  will  cut  some  programs  and  services. 
But  some  portion  of  these  cuts,  primarily 


those  affecting  transit,  streets  and  welfare, 
will  have  to  be  made  up  at  the  local  level. 

I  accept  the  need  to  restrict  the  growth  of 
government  spending  at  all  levels.  Even 
before  the  federal  cutbacks  hit  us,  we  have 
been  cutting  back  on  spending  in  the  City  of 
Madison.  Our  budget  Increases  the  last  two 
years  have  averaged  hVt  percent,  which  Is 
about  the  same  as  the  federal  government 
will  achieve  If  all  of  the  proposed  cuts  go 
through.  In  Madison,  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  public  employees.  In  short,  we 
heard  the  message  to  reduce  government 
growth — direct  from  our  own  property  tax- 
payers—long before  the  federal  govemment. 
The  difference  is:  we  have  been  more  selec- 
tive and  careful  about  what  programs  we 
cut  and  which  people  we  try  to  protect. 

The  debate  on  these  proposed  cuts  is  a 
necessary  one.  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
examine  the  administration's  budget  care- 
fully to  make  sure  these  cuts  are  borne  equi- 
tably. 

STATDfKirr  ST  BsvaRLY  C.  Davisoii,  Wiscon- 

siH  IMPACT  AifD  Wisconsin  CoNratmcE 

or  Chttxchxs 

I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin 
Conference  of  Churches  and  the  IMPACT 
liCgislative  Network. 

The  major  Protestant  denominations  take 
seriously  the  many  Biblical  Injunctions  to 
seek  Justice,  to  free  the  oppressed,  to  care 
for  the  widow  and  child,  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  to  call  the  leaders  of  the  nation  to  do 
justice  in  human  affairs.  In  the  words  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs:  "Speak  up  for  the  people 
who  can  not  speak  for  themselves.  Protect 
the  rights  of  all  who  are  helpless.  Speak  for 
them  and  be  a  righteous  Judge.  Protect  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  needy."  (Proverbs  31: 
8.9) 

Karl  Barth,  prominent  theologian  of  this 
century,  whose  thought  is  widely  respected 
in  both  conservative  and  liberal  theological 
circles,  has  said:  "The  poor,  the  socially  and 
economically  weak  and  threatened  will 
always  be  the  object  of  the  Church's  pri- 
mary and  particular  concern,  and  it  will 
always  insist  on  the  State's  special  responsi- 
bility for  these  weaker  members  of  society." 
Karl  Barth  in  Against  the  Stream. 

While  religious  organizations  engage  In 
works  of  corporate  benevolence  and  encour- 
age their  members  in  acts  of  personal  caring 
and  service,  such  benevolence  can  never  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  vast  human  needs  in 
our  nation.  The  institution  of  govemment  is 
the  means  by  which  our  obligations  to  social 
and  economic  Justice  are  to  be  fulfilled.  We 
see  the  present  administration  retreating 
from  that  social  obligation,  denying  Justice 
to  millions  of  Americans,  and  abdicating 
any  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  our 
common  environmental  life  and  for  the  pro- 
moting of  the  general  welfare  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 

As  an  expression  of  our  concern  for  these 
social  programs  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
of  Churches  was  one  of  the  early  supporters 
of  the  Public  Assistance  Coalition  in  Wis- 
consin. And  this  past  year  we  have  had  a 
Task  Force  on  Welfare  Reform.  That  task 
force  set  forth  principles  on  which  any  gov- 
ernmental social  program  should  be  Judged. 

First,  respect  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
the  individual: 

Second,  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  family; 

Third,  provide  all  persons  with  an  ade- 
quate mtnimiim  Income  or  provide  the 
means  to  earn  that  income:  and 

I^ourth.  provide  useful  employment  and 
Job  training,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 


We  are  convinced  after  serious  study  of 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  in  human  services 
that  these  principles  are  being  flagrantly 
denied.  The  testimony  of  this  morning  will 
give  specific  evidence  of  this.  We  are  espe- 
cially concerned  about  the  effect  of  the  cuts 
in  these  programs  on  families,  as  programs 
of  child  care,  nutrition  supplements  for  the 
elderly  and  children,  preventive  health  care, 
mental  health  services,  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing, are  seriously  reduced,  and  efforts  to 
fight  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence  are 
practically  cut  off.  We  are  also  concerned 
about  the  disproportionate  burden  that 
women  and  minorities  will  bear  in  these  cut 
backs. 

As  a  society  we  must  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  enable  families  to  stay  together  and 
to  give  them  every  possible  support  in  rais- 
ing the  next  generation  into  strong, 
healthy,  whole  citizens.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility we  all  share:  both  voluntary  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  The  Federal  Govem- 
ment is  retreating  from  that  responsibility 
and  our  whole  society  will  suffer  as  a  result. 

The  member  denominations  of  the  Wis- 
consin Conference  of  Churches  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. We  are  stewards  of  God's  great  gift 
of  creation  and  decisions  on  energy,  land 
use,  waste  disposal,  and  water  and  air  use 
must  be  made  in  the  light  of  that  steward- 
ship and  that  sense  of  corporate  responsibil- 
ity. TYie  resources  and  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Govemment  are  the  vehicle 
through  which  we  as  a  society  protect  those 
resources  for  the  use  of  the  total  society 
and  not  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We 
would  speak  against  the  decrease  in  funding 
for  water  resources  programs,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  funds  for  land  purchases  and  his- 
torical preservation.  We  are  appalled  at  the 
virtual  giving  away  of  mineral  rights  on 
public  lands.  We  are  very  uneasy  about  the 
lack  of  support  for  research  in  renewable 
energy  resources  in  favor  of  development  of 
nuclear  energy. 

Finally,  we  are  dismayed  that  these  pro- 
grams of  environmental  protection,  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  human  need  and  strengthen 
the  family  are  being  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  military  spending.  We  are  being  told  that 
programs  must  be  cut  to  balance  the  budget 
and  to  fight  inflation,  yet  the  national  debt 
is  actually  being  increased  to  allow  for  a 
24.S-percent  increase  in  defense  spending. 
We  are  cutting  $380  million  from  the  solar 
energy  program,  yet  can  spend  $372  million 
to  reactivate  an  aircraft  carrier.  We  are  cut- 
ting $65  million  from  mental  health  and 
drug  abuse  programs  which  would  serve 
thousands  of  our  citizens,  to  spend  It  on  one 
cargo  aircraft.  We  can  eliminate  over  one 
billion  dollars  in  chUd  nutrition  programs, 
but  then  buy  18  fighter  planes  for  NATO. 

We  are  not  simply  speaking  against  cuts 
In  some  worthwhile  social  programs  to  aid 
the  families  of  our  nation.  We  are  protest- 
ing the  revolution  that  Is  taking  place  in  our 
land,  for  this  budget  represents  a  complete 
reversal  of  our  priorities  and  values.  We 
spend  for  instruments  of  death  rather  than 
bread  for  life.* 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
no  further  request  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


I 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAW  FORD 
ON  GOVSRNMENT  EXECUnVBB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  <xtler  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Biichlgan  (Mr.  Foro)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, evidence  is  moimting  that  this  Oov- 
emment  is  heading  for  serious  trouble 
unless  we  in  Congress  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  executive  pay. 

Last  month  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  heard  disturb- 
ing testimony  from  top-level  managers 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch.  They  painted  a 
bleak  picture  of  low  morale,  a  rush  for 
early  retirement  and  serious  difficul- 
ties in  recruiting  people  to  fiU  key  ex- 
ecutive positions  within  the  Govem- 
ment. 

More  recently,  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  had  completed  a  spe- 
cial study  on  the  Senior  Executive 
Service,  which  was  created  imder  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  to 
provide  managers  with  flexibility  in 
assigning  and  removing  senior  execu- 
tives from  Govenunent. 

Last  November  the  Merit  Systems 
Review  Board,  whose  Job  is  to  monitor 
SE:s  performance  and  activities,  sent 
questionnaires  to  1,500  SES  members 
selected  at  random.  Nearly  1.000  ex- 
ecutives have  responded.  Their  com- 
ments have  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
anyone  who  is  concerned  about  the 
future  quality  of  our  governmental  in- 
stitutions. 

According  to  the  study: 

Eight  out  of  ten  felt  there  were  In- 
sufficent  incentives  in  SES  to  retain 
highly  competent  executives. 

More  than  1  in  4  indicated  it  is  un- 
likely they  will  be  woriclng  for  the 
Federal  Govemment  2  years  from  now 
if  they  have  their  own  way.  Another 
20  percent  said  there  is  an  even  chance 
they  will  leave  Federal  employment 
within  2  years. 

SES  positions  perhaps  are  becoming 
less  attractive  to  potential  candidates. 
Overall,  only  about  3  in  10  GS-13  to 
GS-15  employees  say  they  would  be 
willing  to  Join  the  SES  if  the  Job  they 
would  like  was  offered  to  them. 

Among  these  already  in  SES.  many 
seem  to  be  having  second  thoughts 
about  having  Joined.  One  in  ten  sur- 
veyed said  they  would  seriously  con- 
sider leaving  the  SES  to  accept  a  GS- 
15  position  in  the  same  kind  of  woiit  if 
the  opportunity  arose.  Another  15  per- 
cent said  while  they  are  not  sure,  they 
would  consider  it. 

The  majority  surveyed  do  not  be- 
lieve a  real  opportunity  for  monetary 
reward  exists.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
7  out  10  SIS  members  indicated  that 
their  supervisors  rated  their  perform- 
ance highly,  less  than  3  out  10  felt  it 
likely  they  would  receive  a  bonus 
during  the  next  12  months. 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion  that 
nonpay  benefits  alone  will  not  contin- 


ue to  be  sufficient  to  attract  and 
retain  a  high  qtiality,  committed  work 
force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence  is  compel- 
ling. We  are  losing  our  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  both  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  the  best  people. 
As  soon  as  they  are  eligibile.  top-flight 
executives  are  retiring  and  filling  the 
vacancies  is  growing  increasingly  more 
difficult.  When  a  veteran  Govemment 
executive  opts  for  early  retirement,  it 
imposes  a  double  financial  burden  on 
the  Govemment;  the  cost  of  retire- 
ment benefits  plus  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  loss  of 
second-rate  people  whose  departure  is 
of  little  consequence.  We  are  speaking, 
if  you  will,  of  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est 

It  is  not  an  alarmist  position  to  say 
that  unless  something  is  done  we  are 
going  to  stif  f er  severe  consequences. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait?  Until 
our  inaction  has  drained  away  our 
very  best  managers?  If  this  happens, 
and  it  is  inevitable  if  we  continue  to  do 
nothing,  the  cost  to  the  American 
people  in  inefficiency,  progress  and 
esteem  wUl  be  many  times  the  costs  of 
taking  corrective  action  before  it  is  too 
late. 

In  his  1981  budget  proposals  on  Fed- 
eral executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
pay.  President  Carter  recommended 
an  increase  of  16.8  percent,  in  effect 
lifting  the  pay  cap.  At  first  this  posi- 
tion was  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan,  who  last  February  switched 
positions.  At  that  time,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
explained  that  the  President  changed 
his  mind  because— 

The  status  of  the  economy  requires  that 
we  concentrate  our  resources  on  achieving 
substantial  budget  reductions. 

In^  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  Service  in  the  House  this 
week.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Director  Donald  Devine  sought 
to  have  this  body  believe  otherwise. 
Mr.  Devine  testified  that  President 
Reagan  had  second  thoughts  because 
leaders  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
told  him  they  could  not  get  approval 
of  the  pay  increase. 

I  believe  that  with  the  President's 
support  we  could  have  passed  an  .ex- 
ecutive pay  biU.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  if  Mr.  Devine  would  get  his 
facts  straight  regarding  the  Presi- 
dent's position.* 


COMMENDATION  FOR  THE  WASH- 
INGTON POST  CONDEMNATION 
OF  CBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzausz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes.  '• 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  I  have  had  my  share  of  dis- 
agreements with  the  Washington  Post; 

I 


there  have  been  times  when  I  felt  the 
newspsu)er  was  unfair  to  me,  times 
when  I  have  been  disappointed  in  its 
work,  and  times  when  I  have  felt  the 
newspaper  arrogant  and  insensitive. 
Yet  there  is  no  denying  the  high  qual- 
ity and  standards  of  the  Post;  anyone 
who  compares  newspapers  will  readily 
put  the  Post  at  the  top,  or  close  to  the 
top,  of  the  list. 

I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the 
responsibility  of  the  Post  in  its  un- 
precedented act  of  giving  up  the  Pulit- 
zer Prize  awarded  for  a  story  that 
turned  out  to  be  false.  Any  lesser  orga- 
nization would  have  dismissed  the 
doubters,  refused  to  investigate,  and 
stood  by  its  story.  It  has  to  be  said 
that  the  Post  did  dismiss  the  flrst 
doubts.  It  also  has  to  be  said  that  they 
did  not  fail  to  listen  to  those  who  con- 
tinued to  raise  questions.  What  is  most 
important,  the  newspaper  took  the 
correct  and  (»urageous  course  of  ad- 
mitting the  truth  on  its  own  free  will 
and  not  when  forced  against  the  wall. 
That  was  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  was 
right,  responsible  and  correct.  I  com- 
mend the  Post  for  its  actions. 

The  reaction  of  the  Post  stands  in 
great  contrast  to  other  media.  I  recall 
that  on  May  21,  1968,  the  CBS  net- 
work broadcast  what  has  since  become 
known  as  a  great  landmark  in  broad- 
cast journalism,  its  widely  acclaimed 
"Himger  in  America"  show.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  the  story  was  not  true. 
The  greater  trouble  is  that  CBS  not 
only  never  corrected  its  story,  but 
never  even  acltnowledged  that  s<Hne  of 
its  most  dramatic  moments  were  not 
true,  and  that  its  portrayals  of  local 
attitudes  were  grossly  distorted.  These 
are  things  that  CBS  never  admitted, 
either  because  they  felt  it  unimpor- 
tant, or  because  they  did  not  want  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  admitting  error. 
In  either  case  their  action  was  irre- 
sponsible. 

The  "Hunger  in  America"  show 
opened  with  a  memorable,  dramatic 
moment  showing  a  dying  infant.  The 
narrator  claimed  that  the  infant  was 
dying  of  starvation  in  a  San  Antonio 
hospital  Before  a  horrified  audience, 
the  baby  died,  "of  himger,"  the  script 
said.  But  a  reputable  San  Antonio  re- 
porter, Kemper  Diehl,  who  incidental- 
ly has  written  for  the  Post,  and  whose 
son  is  making  his  mark  on  that  same 
newspm>er.  investigated  and  found 
that  the  infant  had  not  died  of  hunger 
at  alL  In  point  of  fact,  the  infant 
shown  on  CBS  was  bom  prematurely. 
Its  parents  were  healthy  and  well  nor- 
ished.  But  CBS  never  admitted  the 
truth  of  this,  never  corrected  the 
story,  never  retracted  it.  and  to  this 
day  stiU  shows  that  program  as  one  of 
its  greatest  achievements. 

That  was  not  all.  When  crBS  por- 
trayed the  attitudes  of  local  officials 
toward  hunger,  they  showed  only  fOm 
of  aging,  reactionary  politicians  who 
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dtaitlayed  oomplete  Indifference  to  the 
proUcms  of  the  poor.  The  reftl  com- 
munity attitude  in  San  Antonio  was 
different.  The  dty  government  of  San 
Antonio  waa  the  first  in  Texas  to  start 
the  food  stamp  i»t>cram.  and  that  pro- 
gram had  been  committed  to  weU 
before  CSS  came  <m  the  scene.  The 
truth  was  that  to  get  food  stamps  for 
our  dtlwns.  local  agencies  had  to  pay 
for  the  State  of  Texas'  share  of  the 
adminlstrmtiTe  expoises.  This  was  not 
easy  tot  a  locality  as  strapped  for  cash 
and  resources  as  San  Antonio.  The 
food  stamp  program  proved  a  great 
success.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  start  and  carry  out  that  program  if 
local  officials  had  been  anything  like 
as  callous  and  indifferent  as  those 
CBS  presented  on  its  show.  But  these 
facts  did  not  fit  with  the  story  tliat 
the  networli  wanted  to  put  together, 
and  agatai  CBS  never  modified  its 
story  to  reflect  what  was  really  hap- 
pening in  San  Antonio. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  a  responsible  Job 
of  Journalism.  Deadlines  are  short,  re- 
sources are  short,  the  demands  of  edi- 
tors are  enormous,  the  facts  not 
alwajfs  dear,  and  always  there  Is  the 
problem  of  separating  personal  feel- 
ings from  objective  evaliuition.  It  is 
never  easy  to  admit  that  you  are 
wrtaig.  The  Poet  has  done  so,  in  the 
case  of  its  "Jimmy"  story.  That  re- 
flects credit  and  integrity,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Post.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
disappointed  that  CBS  never  showed 
the  same  kind  of  integrity  or  concern 
tot  the  truth  in  its  "Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica" report  "Hunger  in  America"  was 
a  story  ttiat  needed  to  be  told,  but  it 
needed  to  be  told  truthfully. 
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AMERICA'S  GOVERNMENT  AND 
ECONOMY-SOME  STRUCTURAL 
PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognised  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21.  IMl.  I  gave  a  talk  at  Marquette 
Unhrersity.  Mflwaukee.  on  "America's 
Ocfvemmait  and  Econ<Hny— Some 
Structural  Problons."  The  text  of  my 
I  follows: 


Those  here  wlio  love  fishing  know  well 
that  the  secret  of  waecem  to  proper  struc- 
ture—a vaterloaed  stump,  m  pile  of  rocks,  a 
steep  drop-off.  If  the  structure  is  sppropri- 
Btc,  yoa  catch  flih. 

As  in  flsfaJiw.  so  In  life.  Particularly  in 
politfca    and    eomamlca.    good    structure 

Unto  very  reeently.  our  poUUcsl  and  eco- 
nomic structure  was  a  source  of  strength. 
Our  canst  It  ut  local  system  of  checks  and 
halannss.  of  divided  aoverelgnty  and  separat- 
ed powets.  worked.  So  did  our  economic 
system  of  free  enterprise  tempered  by  con- 
cern for  human  welfare  and  by  a  govern- 


mental undertaking  to  assure  sufficient 
demand  to  buy  what  could  be  produced. 

Now  we  are  in  the  doldrums.  In  Oovem- 
ment.  for  more  than  a  decade.  President 
and  CongrcH  have  not  pleased  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Back  in  1966.  41  to  43  percent  of 
the  American  people  said  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  confldenoe  in  the  Congress  and  the 
President;  by  197».  only  17  to  18  percent  felt 
such  confidence  (survey  of  Louis  Harris  and 
Associates).  And  participation  in  electkms 
has  been  dropping  off  over  the  same  period. 

In  economics,  nearly  fully  employment 
witliout  inflation  has  given  way  to  a  dis- 
astrous bout  of  fsralating  prices,  increasing 
Joblesmesa.  and  impossibly  high  interest 
rates. 

A  leading  reason  for  these  miseries,  I  stuUl 
argue,  is  deterlorlated  structure.  If  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  rearranges  the  rock  piles  on 
your  favorite  fishing  lake,  it  may  cease  to  be 
a  good  flailing  lake.  And  if  the  ravages  of 
time  and  man  have  caused  malfunctions  in 
our  political  and  economic  structure,  this 
may  contribute  to  our  present  discontents. 

I  propose  to  ask  how  the  structure  dete- 
riorated, and  what  can  be  done  to  restore  it. 
Let  us  look  first  at  our  governmental  prob- 
lems, then  at  our  economy. 

The  big  fissure  In  our  political  structure 
lies  in  the  relationship  between  President 
and  Ccmgreas.  The  Constitution,  with  its 
checks  and  balances,  built  tension  Into  this 
relationship.  But  for  most  of  our  history, 
Oovemmental  seemed  to  work  because  of 
the  existence  of  an  institution  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution— the  political 
party.  The  party  came  to  act  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween executive  and  legislature.  When  stale- 
mate loomed,  the  party  could  always  be 
relied  upon  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

But  In  the  last  decades,  the  influence  of 
the  parties,  and  particularly  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  greatly  declined.  Parties  that 
once  recruited  their  stalwarts  from  the  po- 
litical spoils  system  found  themselves  in- 
creasingly out  in  the  cold  as  a  result  of  dvil 
science.  Parties  that  maintained  constituent 
loyalty  by  the  provision  of  welfare  in  the 
form  of  favors  at  City  Hall  and  baskets  of 
Ctirlstmas  found  themselves  rendered  re- 
dundant by  governmental  welfare  programs. 
Parties  that  used  to  reinvigorate  themselves 
every  four  years  by  presenting  leaders  capa- 
ble of  choosing  presidents,  frequently  in  a 
smoke-filled  room,  found  themselves  by- 
passed by  the  open  primary  and  by  the  post- 
McOovem  super-donocratisation  of  It. 

Along  with  the  decline  of  party  came  the 
rise  of  the  freelance  governmental  offical. 
Jimmy  Carter  is  the  leading  example  of  an 
outsider  who  gloried  in  his  outsidedneas  to 
master  the  nominating  machinery.  Congress 
la  increasingly  filled  with  freelancers  rather 
ttum  party  people,  political  entrepreneurs 
whose  use  of  television  and  computerised 
mailings  and  imlimiteri  special  interest  cam- 
paign contributions  makes  them  impervious 
to  any  party  and  its  dlsdpUne. 

So  party  discipline,  the  cement  which 
used  to  hold  the  structure  together,  hss  all 
but  disappeared. 

We  have  Just  celebrated,  in  1976,  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Just  ahead  of  us.  in  1M7,  is 
the  bicentetmial  of  our  Constitution.  Tills 
gives  us  sn  opportunity,  perhaps  an  obliga- 
tion, to  ask  whether  constitutional  changes 
are  need  to  repair  the  rickety  condition  of 
our  govemmoital  structure. 

Wlienever  constitutional  diange  is  pro- 
posed, one  hears  pleas  for  the  parliamen- 
tary system,  in  which  legislative-executive 
cooperation  is  assured  because  legislature 


and  executive  are  In  effect  one.  Under  ttie 
parliamentary  system,  the  parliament  picks 
the  prime  minlsi.er  and  tlie  cabinet  from  Its 
own  members.  Legislature  and  executive  can 
each  topple  the  other  and  call  an  election. 
The  head  of  government  (prime  minister) 
and  the  head  of  state  (king  or  president)  are 
different  people. 

I  do  not  view  a  full  adoption  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  as  a  reaUsUc  option  for  tlie 
United  States.  Our  presidential  system,  for 
all  iU  flaws,  has  worked.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  imagine  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  and 
tliree-fourttis  of  the  state  legislatures  Junk- 
ing the  American  presidential  system. 

But  short  of  a  complete  change  in  our 
constitutional  system,  there  are  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  a  considerably 
milder  nature  which  might  contribute  to 
curing  the  structural  defects  wliich  beset  us. 
Over  the  last  years,  I  and  others  have  put 
forward  for  discussion  several  proposed 
amendments  designed  to  remedy  some  of 
the  defects.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  than. 

Back  in  1974,  I  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  authoring  the  Congress  at 
any  time  to  adopt,  by  a  tliree-fifths  vote,  a 
resolution  of  no-confidence  In  the  President, 
which  would  cause  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  President  and  mandate  a  prompt  new 
Presidential  and  congressional  election.  The 
requirement  of  simultaneous  congressional 
and  Presidential  elections  was  meant  to 
deter  impetuous  action  by  Congress  to 
remove  a  president. 

1974,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  that  his- 
toric moment  when  Congress  was  struggling 
with  the  question  of  whether  Richard 
Nixon  was  impeaciiable  by  reason  of  that 
vague  constitutional  phrase— "high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  It  was  an  extremely  de- 
batable question,  which  fortunately  never 
had  to  be  resolved  because  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
resignation.  That  may  have  been  a  good 
thing  at  the  time,  but  it  tias  left  us  with  a 
major  unsettled  constitutional  issue.  EstatK 
listilng  a  new  procedure  for  a  vote  of  no-oon- 
fldence  would  make  it  possible  for  Congress 
to  act  before  the  country  reaches  the  brink 
of  crisis,  before  a  stalemate  occurs.  Congress 
would  know  its  powers  clearly,  and  could  act 
expeditiously.  I  suspect  that  had  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  been  in  effect  during 
tlie  Watergate  i>eriod.  it  would  have  occa- 
sioned the  removal  of  Mr.  Nixon  earlier,  and 
with  leas  trauma,  tlian  occurred  as  a  result 
of  agonising  impeachment  proceedings. 

A  second  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, one  I  introduced  in  1979,  was  intend- 
ed to  create  a  bridge  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  by  allowing  the 
President  to  select  some  of  tils  top  cabinet 
and  other  officers  from  the  Congress.  This 
would  l>e  aocompllslied  by  repealing  the  pro- 
scrlptkm  contained  in  Article  I,  Section  6, 
against  Members  of  Congress  serving  ss  so- 
caUed  "officers"  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  cliange  would  conform  with  the  practice 
of  practically  every  other  major  democra- 
cy—West Germany,  Great  Britain.  Japan, 
Canada,  Prance,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
the  Scandinavian  countries— all  of  which 
regularly  create  government  from  the  ranks 
of  leading  leglslstors. 

UJB.  Senators  and  Congressmen  thus  se- 
lected by  the  President  should  have  no 
more  difficulty  wearing  two  hats  tium  do 
their  counterparts  abroad.  Congreasioasl 
voting  procedures  could  be  simplified,  clus- 
tered, or  Indeed  made  eligible  for  remote 
electronic  voting  by  someone  who  was  not 
on  the  floor.  Congreasimial  staffs  could 
handle  the  legislator's  constituency  ombuds- 
man function.  And  the  drain  on  the  time  of 
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a  ssnator  or  congrtasmsn  appointed  to  an 
executive  branch  leadership  post  oould  be 
Ifssfnril  by  sllowing  liim  to  pot  Ids  oommtt- 
tee  sssignmsnt  Into  deep  freeae,  with  tils  se- 
niority on  tlie  committee  retained. 

Thus  allowing  legislators  to  serve  in  ex- 
ecutive liranch  Jobs  would  have  a  numl>er  of 
advantages.  It  would  permit  the  President 
wider  choice  for  his  csbtnet  tbsn  he  enjoys 
now.  It  would  mske  aervioe  in  the  Confess 
more  attractive,  since  It  would  permit  mem- 
bers to  hold  posts  of  executive  responsibility 
without  the  necessity  of  tntemipting  their 
congresslonsl  careers  snd  giving  up  their 
congressionsl  committee  seniority.  Most  im- 
pOTtsnt.  it  would  plsoe  a  new  emphssii  on 
communication  snd  cooperation  between 
the  Inanches  of  Government— a  new  link  l>e- 
tween  the  president  snd  tlie  Cragress. 

My  tliird  amendment.  Introduced  bsck  in 
1975,  snd  much  less  importsnt  ttisn  the 
others,  would  sttempt  to  separate  the  politi- 
cal functions  of  the  President  from  the 
more  ceremonial  ftmctloos  he  performs. 
This  would  be  socompUsbed  l>y  providing 
for  the  direct  election  of  both  s  chief  execu- 
tive and  a  chief  of  state.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  s  functional  division  one  oliserves 
widely  in  the  constitutional  monsrchies— 
such  as  Great  Britain.  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Scandinavian  countries— ss 
well  as  in  a  number  of  nonmonsrchicsl  de- 
mocracies—such as  Prance.  West  Oomsny, 
Italy  and  Israel.  In  these  cases,  the  King  or 
the  President  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  snd  tends  to  the  more  cere- 
monial tasks,  such  ss  accepting  diplomatic 
credentials  and  entertaining  foreign  digni- 
taries. 

Hsving  a  second  person  sssume  these 
tasks  would  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  President  f  nmi  chores  that  have  become 
enormously  time-consuming.  Rcmald 
Reagsn  hss  the  right  idea  that  a  lot  of  the 
President's  chores  can  indeed  be  delegated. 
But  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  he  delegated 
the  more  importsnt  functions,  while  leaving 
the  ribbon-cutting  and  dinner-hosting  to 
himself. 

A  fourth  possible  amendment  to  improve 
the  functioning  of  government  would  l>e  one 
tliat  oiabled  Congress  to  plsce  some  resson- 
able  limits  on  what  csndldstes  for  President 
and  Congress  can  spend  on  their  campaigna 
The  reason  this  requires  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  rather  tlian  being  amendable 
to  legislation,  is  tiiat  Uie  Suprone  Court 
ruled,  in  tlie  1976  case  of  Baddey  v.  VaUo, 
that  Congress  oould  place  mending  limits 
only  on  csndldstes  who  elected  to  sooept 
public  finsndng  of  their  campaigns.  The 
court  held  tliat  any  further  proscription 
would  violate  the  constitutlmial  guarantee 
of  free  speech.  In  the  meantime.  Congress 
hss  been  unwilling  to  pass  legislstkm  pro- 
vi(Ung  for  the  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional elections,  and,  therefore,  no  limits  on 
spending  spply  st  all  to  candtdaies  for  the 
House  or  Senate. 

In  the  1980  election,  Uie  record  for  spend- 
ing in  a  House  race  seems  to  have  been  set 
by  Republiean  Robert  Doman  of  Los  Ange- 
les, who  spent  $3  million  in  a  successful, 
though  dose,  race  sgainst  Carey  Peck,  the 
son  of  sctor  Gregory  Peck,  who  spent  $OJI 
million.  In  the  Soiste.  Democrst  Alan  Crsn- 
st(m  felt  obliged  to  spend  slmost  $3  million 
to  beat  back  a  bkl  by  Paul  Oann.  the 
coauthor  of  California's  proposition  19. 

Placing  icasonstde  limits  on  rsmpaign 
spen«llng  seems  no  more  s  violatim  of  free- 
dom of  speech  tlian  to  fortiid  movie  patrons 
to  yell  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theater.  The  ca- 
pacity of  seat-buying  to  ruin  a  democracy  is 


surely  one  thst  the  Court  ought  to  weigh  In 
a  freedom-of -speech  decision.  Perhsps  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  given  schsnoe  to 
reverse  Itself —this  certainly  Is  simirier  than 
the  amendment  process. 

Anotlier  oonstitutionsl  smendment— one 
regularly  sdvocsted  by  Lyndon  Johnson, 
smong  others— would  extoid  the  present  3- 
year  oongressimial  term  to  4  years.  Its  pro- 
ponents believe  that  Congresamai  would  ex- 
hibit greater  courage  In  standing  up  to  spe- 
cial Interests  If  their  electors!  exposure  Is 
only  once  every  4  years. 

Admittedly,  such  sn  smendment  would 
have  made  life  easier  during  my  14  terms  in 
Congress.  On  l>alance,  nevertheless.  I  sm 
not  persuaded.  The  Founding  Fathers  hsd  a 
purpose  in  subjecting  membos  of  "the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  legislature"  to  the  puldlc 
will  every  3  years.  Moreover.  I  would  have 
some  fear  that  were  Cwigresimrn  given  s 
free  ride  for  4  years,  their  off-years  might 
see  not  so  much  a  heightened  interest  in 
legisUtlon  ss  a  marked  increase  in  shsentee- 
Ism  snd  oversees  traveL 

Its  merits  or  demerits  to  me  side,  the  4- 
year  term  is  not  likely  to  be  enacted.  Semtr 
tors  perceive  the  amendment's  obvious  ef- 
fects would  be  to  allow  Congressmen  the  lei- 
sure in  their  off-years  to  run  for  their 
Senate  seats.  Objectivity  under  such  circum- 
stances is  s  lot  to  ask. 

Can  useful  improvements  in  our  govern- 
mental structure  lie  sclileved  short  of 
formal  constitutional  amendments?  The 
answer,  surely,  is  "Yes." 

For  one  thing,  we  can  attempt  to 
strengthen  the  parties— particularly  mine, 
the  Democratic  Party— by  internal  organisa- 
tion. The  Republican  Party  today  Illustrates 
s  oonsldersble  degree  of  Presidentisl-con- 
greasional  cooperation.  Not  so  the  Dono- 
crats.  whose  national  structure  all  but  ig- 
nores the  Congress. 

Accordingly,  I  hsve  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Democratic  Advisory  Council 
to  try  to  revitalise  the  party.  Under  the  pro- 
possl.  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
would  ooostltute  such  a  council,  with  heavy 
representstion  from  Congress,  frmn  state 
and  local  government,  and  from  pollcy-con- 
oeraed  leaders. 

The  tssks  of  the  council  would  be  mies 
which  are  not  Iwing  performed  well  by  the 
present  party  institutions:  to  prepare  party 
positions,  to  devise  a  better  method  of  se- 
lecting Presldentisl  candidstes.  snd  to  revi- 
talise the  party  generally.  Setting  up  a 
Democratic  Advisory  Council  could  help 
revive  the  party  of  Jefferson  and  FDR.  A  re- 
vived, strong  party  could  in  turn  provide  a 
needed  bridge  between  Congress  and  Uie 
President  should  the  nation  at  some  future 
Ume  turn  again  to  the  Democrats. 

A  second  non-constitutional  reform  we 
might  consider  ™«irttiy  is  in  the  nominating 
mocess  for  President 

As  it  stsnds  now,  the  syston  of  30  or  more 
stste  primsries  tests  stsmlns,  finsndsl  re- 
sources, snd  pollticsl  strategising  more  than 
it  teats  the  skills  a  successful  President  will 
need  to  possess,  such  ss  knowledge  of  issues, 
experienoe  in  the  ways  of  Washington,  skill 
at  'wirfaf  Important  decisions,  and  fashion- 
ing coalitions  to  support  them.  The  premi- 
um Is  on  «»««fc-«wiy  the  most  hsnds,  raising 
the  most  dollsrs,  buying  the  most  TV  time, 
and  asylng  things  fussy  enough  to  exercise 
the  broadest  sppeaL  Tills  system  elevates  to 
the  nomlnatkMi  people  who  may  or  may  not 
know  the  leaders  around  the  country  whom 
they  will  have  to  deal  with  if  they  are  elect- 
ed President;  who  may  or  may  not  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  complicated  national 


and  intemsrionsl  issues  they  will  have  to 
face;  and  who  may  or  may  not  know  much 
or  care  much  about  the  role  that  negotis 
Uon  snd  oompnanlse  play  In  the  American 
political  system.  Jimmy  Carter  stands  ss  the 
classic  exsmple  of  someone  who  did  much 
betta*  In  the  primsries  thsn  he  did  in  the 
Presidency.  A  trouUed  nstion  like  ours 
csnnot  sfford  many  more  Presidents  who 
require  such  extensive  on-the-job  training. 

The  evisting  situation  could  be  Improved 
if  party  legislative  leaden,  as  well  as  those 
elected  In  primsries.  were  included  in  the 
nstionsl  conventions;  snd  if  tlie  primsries 
themselves  were  fewer  in  number  snd 
shorter  in  durstlon. 

For  Insisnfe.  the  nstionsl  psity  oould 
adopt  a  rule  providing  that  at  least  a  third 
of  tlie  convention  driegates  not  be  pledged 
to  any  csndtdste  These  unpledged  dele- 
gates would  be  OongresBnen  or  othCT  party 
leaders  who  would  have  to  work  with  the 
new  President.  Tills  would  pennit  s  msjor- 
ity  of  delegates  to  be  selected  by  primary, 
but  It  would  make  It  unlikely  that  a  candi- 
date would  have  gained  enough  to  assure  s 
first-bsllot  convention  nominstion,  ss  Is  so 
possible  today.  As  s  result,  it  would  be  nec- 
esssry  for  s  successful  randlrtsfe  to  pull  to- 
gether a  brood  party  consensus  at  the  con- 
vention. 

In  addition  to  more  unpledged  delegates, 
the  time  of  our  primsries  ought  slso  to  be 
changed:  they  are  at  present  too  many,  too 
long,  snd  too  srduous.  Almost  the  only 
people  who  csn  compete  successfully  sny 
more  sre  those  srho  sre  Independently 
wealthy,  and  have  no  other  Job  to  preoccu- 
py their  time.  Jimmy  Carter  snd  Ranald 
Reagan  were,  not  surprisingly,  unemployed 
milllonslres  when  they  undertook  to  run  for 
President.  So  were  George  Bush  snd  John 
Connally.  Those  from  the  Congress  wlio 
made  a  serious  effort  were  required  to  for- 
sake many  of  their  official  duties.  SuA  s 
stringent  requirement  of  time,  money,  snd 
pstience  effectively  deters  from  nmnlng  s 
lot  of  people  who  would  mske  good  Presi- 
dents. Iipgislsting  s  shorter  period  of  csm- 
P«iyniT»y  «■  ooosolklsting  soone  of  the  state 
primaries  into  regionsl  ones,  might  mske 
running  for  President  s  more  msnscesble 
and  attractive  enterprise,  snd  ml^t  widen 
the  range  and  quality  of  men  and  women 
who  want  to  compete. 

Senator  Packwood  of  Oregon  has  intro- 
duced i«g««i«rt«»«  which  would  provide  for  s 
system  of  five  regionsl  primsries.  in  the 
NMthesst.  South.  Midwest.  PIstns.  snd  the 
West.  Under  Senator  Packwood's  scheme. 
states  would  participate  voluntarily,  snd  the 
order  of  the  primaries  would  be  determined 
by  the  Federal  Bectloos  Cnmmlasino  by  lot- 
tor.  Tlie  first  one  would  be  hdd  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March,  snd  in  each 
successive  month  snother  would  be  hdd. 
The  regional  primary  would  ptevent  sBaall 
ststes  like  New  Hsmpshire  snd  Iowa  from 
excartlng  a  dlsproportionste  lnfliiwM»  on  tlie 
electoral  process,  snd  eHminsre  the  drswn- 
out  efforta  thst  sre  required  today  of  Presl- 
dentisl csndldstes  conducting  their  primary 
~"'r*»g^  An  alterative,  pioposed  by  Sena- 
tor Baker  of  Tennessee,  would  use  the  four 
time  Bones  rather  thsn  the  regions. 

A  third  "eas]r"  reform  we  might  mske 
would  be  to  bade  up  a  bit  on  some  of  tlie 
messures  by  which  Congress  hss  redressed 
what  it  regarded  as  its  Just  grievances 
against  the  President.  In  fad,  we  have  gone 
too  far.  and  s  prudent  pause  may  be  in 
order. 

Rambunctious  military  activities  by  Presi- 
dents Johnson  snd  Nixon  led  Congress  to 
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enact  the  War  Powen  Act.  letttng  Concreaa 
in  the  nick  of  time  Into  the  war-making 
mocM».  But  Concren  should  think  twice 
tafora  it  asain  Irapfaigea  on  executive  con- 
trol of  our  forelcn  policy,  aa  It  did  on  the 
areck-Cyprua  laue  and  on  the  question  of 
8c¥tet  eiwlgratioii. 

Again.  Ooogreaa  was  right  to  dethrone  the 
tjnrannlcal  aenlorlty  syatem  in  the  1970's. 
Bat  getting  rid  of  Imperious  committee 
diatrmen  is  no  exciiae  for  the  exceasiTe  pro- 
liferation of  subcommittees  the  Congress 
baa  permitted.  Swollen  staffs,  frequently 
vortdnc  at  cross  purposes,  are  the  result. 
Tlie  number  of  subcommittees  should  be 
•harply  curtailed. 

Still  another  example:  Mr.  Nixon's  im- 
pounding of  congressional  appropriations 
led  to  the  Budget  Control  and  Impound- 
ment Act.  That  was  a  well- justified  congres- 
sional intrusion,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  for  congressional  second-guessing  of  ad- 
ministratlTe  decisions,  and  its  one-House 
vetoes  of  executive  action. 

By  exercising  a  little  self-control.  Con- 
gress can  help  relieve  executive-legislative 
tmslnn  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  economic  struc- 
ture. Here,  too,  the  old-time  religion  seems 
not  to  be  working. 

The  world  of  John  Maynard  Keynes  in 
which  we  have  been  living  for  the  last  half 
century  held  that  assuring  adequate 
demand  by  consumers,  investors,  and  gov- 
ernment would  make  the  economy  operate 
at  dose  to  full  employment,  and  without 
unacceptable  Inflation.  The  means  of  Insur- 
ing this  adequate  demand  included  support- 
ing labor  unions,  the  progressive  income 
tax.  and  the  subsidisation  of  food,  housing, 
and  medical  care.  The  welfare  state  encour- 
aged keeping  up  demand,  while  letting 
supply  take  care  of  itself. 

But  in  the  last  15  years  the  traditional 
demand  economics  has  brought  upon  us  an 
unparalleled  bout  of  stagnation  and  infla- 
tion. 

We  have  fallen  Into  the  trap  of  macro- 
economic  policy:  if  we  fight  unemployment 
by  easing  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  we  end 
up  adding  to  inflation:  if  we  fight  Inflation 
by  tight  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  we  end 
up  Increasing  unemployment. 

Why  do  we  find  ourselves  in  this  tantalis- 
ing position,  where  nothing  seems  to  work? 
I  believe,  again,  that  otir  economic  structure 
has  grown  so  creaky  that  normal  economic 
■♦g^—*"  have  lost  their  effect.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples  of  creaky  structure. 

It  uaed  to  be  that  management  had  a 
built-in  resistance  to  outsiaed  wage  Increases 
becauae  It  would  be  unable  to  sell  Its  goods 
if  it  agreed  to  such  increases.  Today,  in  the 
major  sectors  of  our  industry  and  trade.  It  Is 
easier  to  pass  on  wage  increases  than  to 
fight  them  and  risk  a  strike. 

It  used  to  be  that  phystdana  were  re- 
strained from  overcharging  by  the  unwlll- 
*"g»«— ■  of  patients  to  pay.  Today,  medicare 
pays  the  MBs  for  the  elderly,  so  there  is 
little  Ineentlve  to  bargain. 

It  used  to  be  that  outrageous  restaurant 
prices  scared  away  the  diners.  Today  the  de- 
duction of  entertainment  expenses  removes 
what  used  to  be  a  bargaining  factor. 

It  used  to  be  that  lenders  would  extract 
from  their  bonoweis  only  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest.  Today  the  interest  rate  is  tax  de- 
ductible, and  the  wealthier  the  borrower 
the  less  he  is  bothered  by  high  interest 
ratca. 

I  could  go  on  to  list  the  rigidities  and 
wrong-headed  incentives  which  now  clutter 


our  economy.  Railroads  and  trudcs  and 
banks  are  still  discouraged  by  regulatory 
agencies  from  sloughing  off  Inefficient  oper- 
ations. The  loaera  in  American  industry— ob- 
solete shipyards.  Improvident  automakers, 
undercapitalised  steel  mills— are  increasing- 
ly kept  aUve  by  governmental  subsidy.  Pro- 
tectionists—and not  Just  in  this  country- 
demand  and  get  tariffs  and  quotas  and  mar- 
keting agreements  that  assure  inflationary 
price  rises  for  everyone. 

We  bewail  the  lack  of  capital  to  build 
much-needed  new  plant  and  equipment.  Yet 
we  continue  tax  incentives  which  induce 
people  to  put  their  money,  not  Into  produc- 
tivity-increasing equipment,  but  into  vaca- 
tion homes,  new  energy-wasting  suburban 
shopping  centers,  or  into  consumer  pur- 
chases on  credit  by  the  affluent. 

We  are  Just  now  as  a  nation  starting  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  these  rigidities  and  disincen- 
tives. Even  the  most  sensible  and  moderate 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  designed  to 
combat  both  recession  and  Inflation,  cannot 
work  until  we  do. 

To  work,  our  new  economic  policy  must 
contain  not  only  a  monetary  and  fiscal  com- 
ponent, but  a  structural  reform  component. 
Structural  decay  must  be  fought  on  both 
the  supply  and  the  demand  sides. 

To  get  our  structural  reform  moving  on 
the  supply  side,  the  focus  must  be  on  both 
capital  and  labor.  More  capital  savings  and 
investment  must  be  sought  by  both  tax  In- 
centives and  lower  interest  rates.  Fixed  capi- 
tal in  plant  and  equipment  must  be  supple- 
mented by  research  and  development,  both 
public  and  private,  and  by  the  building  up 
of  infrastructure,  both  public  (bridges, 
ports,  streets)  and  private  (utilities,  rail- 
roads). More  clearly  focused  education  and 
Job  training  is  needed. 

On  the  price  side,  the  campaign  against 
inflation  must  be  conducted  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  fronts— energy,  food,  regulatory. 
Some  sort  of  an  incomes  policy  to  keep 
wages  and  prices  in  line,  involving  coopera- 
tion between  labor,  business,  and  govern- 
ment. Is  also  necessary. 

Just  as  checks  and  balances  alone  caiuiot 
make  politics  work,  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  alone  cannot  make  economics  work. 
In  economics  as  in  politics,  structure  is  cru- 
cial.* 


THE  NATIONAL  CONSTJMER  CO- 
OPERATIVE BANK  ONE  STEP 
CLOSER  TO  FULFTTiIiMKNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sr 
Gkrmaih)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year,  a  series  of  pronounce- 
ments coming  out  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  National  Consumer  Cooper- 
tive  Bank,  but  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  there  have  been  some  encourag- 
ing developments  in  recent  days. 

First,  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
is  given  a  mandatory  review  function 
under  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act,  niled  on  April  13  that  the 
administration  had  exceeded  its  au- 
thority in  impounding  funds  previous- 
ly appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  in  the  bank.  Following  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  creating  the  bank,  the 
OAO  found  that  such  purchases  of 


stock  by  the  Treasury  are  mandatory 
If  the  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

After  the  GAO  opinion,  the  $60  mil- 
lion previously  appropriated  for  stock 
purchases  was  released  to  the  bank 
last  week— a  giant  step  toward  assur- 
ing that  the  institution  will  be  able  to 
meet  its  purposes  of  providing  loans  to 
consumer  cooperatives  across  the 
NaUon. 

While  the  transfer  of  the  funds  by 
Treasury  to  the  bank  is  indeed  good 
news,  there  is  still  need  to  free  up 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  self-help 
development  fund  and  technical  assist- 
ance program.  The  GAO  did  not  ques- 
tion the  administration's  power  to  im- 
pound these  funds,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  see  that  this  part  of 
the  program  continues.  The  self-help 
fund  provides  loans  primarily  for 
newly  developing  cooperatives  whose 
membership  must  be  predominantly 
low-income.  This  is  a  particularly  cost- 
efficient  means  of  developing  econom- 
ic activity  In  inner-city  and  depressed 
rural  areas  and  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed. The  funds  in  dispute  for  fiscal 
year  1981  are  $29  million— a  sum  not 
calculated  to  upset  the  budget  calcula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  $60  million  to  the  bank  wUl 
help  clear  the  air  and  allow  this  insti- 
tution to  proceed  with  its  primary 
fimctions  as  a  lending  Institution.  It 
was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
bank  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
efforts  to  raise  funds  in  the  private 
market.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the 
bank  is  allowed  to  operate  as  its 
charter  specifies  and  free  from  unnec- 
essary interference  and  unsupported 
attacks  on  its  performance. 

Before  the  budget  excerclses  began, 
the  bank's  management  had  ap- 
proached Wall  Street  investors  and  re- 
ceived very  favorable  responses.  This 
reflects  well  on  the  management  of 
the  bank  and  on  the  market's  Judg- 
ment of  the  Institution's  viability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
administration  will  eventually  support 
efforts  to  meet  the  original  commit- 
ment to  the  bank  for  its  full  capital- 
all  of  which  will  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est to  the  Treasury.  Frankly,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  let  the  bank  get  on  with  its 
business.  It  needs  stability,  not 
threats. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
happy  to  receive  a  response  from 
OMB  Director  Dave  Stockman  on 
April  3,  assuring  me  that  OMB  was 
using  only  legislative  approaches  and 
had  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  bank. 

I  realize  there  are  some  who  cannot 
accept  the  cooperative  structure  as 
part  of  our  economy  despite  the  fact 
that  such  institutions  have  been 
aroimd  as  long  as  we  have  been  a 
Nation.  Some  oppose  all  types  of  coop- 
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eratives— baby-sitting  cooperatives, 
farm  co-ops,  senior  citizen  coopera- 
tives.—the  whole  range  of  self-help  en- 
tities. 

This  is  regrettable  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  cooperatives  can  be  impor- 
tant tools  for  consumers,  a  chance  to 
create  mechanisms  that  can  help 
people  shape  decisions  of  choice  and 
price  In  the  marketplace.  Our  econo- 
my is  strong  and  this  Nation  is  strong 
because  we  do  aUow  freedom  of  choice, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
should  try  to  dictate  what  types  of 
businesses  are  created,  whether  they 
be  stock  companies,  partnerships, 
family  enterprises,  or  cooperatives. 
Some  of  the  budget-cutting  efforts  are 
designed  to  limit  and  dictate  choices  in 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  bipartisan  support  for  cooper- 
atives. I  am  also  hopeful  that  there 
are  those  within  the  administration 
who  do  support  self-help  programs 
and  will  not  allow  the  administration 
to  impose  an  "anti  co-op"  label  on 
itself. 

As  a  former  high  White  House  staff- 
er in  the  Pord  administration  stated: 

Cooperative  action  is  as  American  as  the 
the  Boston  Tea  Pariy,  the  winning  of  the 
West  and  rural  electrification.  ...  As  one 
who  grew  up  around  co-ops,  I  can  attest  to 
their  ability  to  aid  the  development  of  com- 
munities ignored  by  commercial  banks,  to 
keep  prices  competitive  and  to  give  consum- 
er-members more  bargaining  power  in  the 
marketplace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  it  is  encouraging 
that  part  of  the  immediate  struggle  to 
assure  continuation  of  the  program 
has  ended  happily  with  the  stock  pur- 
chases by  Treasury.  While  I  know  this 
administration  holds  to  its  original  po- 
sitions on  the  bank,  it  is  an  excellent 
sign  thai  Lhe  fiscal  year  1981  funds,  al- 
ready duly  appropriated,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  be  transferred  to  the  bank  in 
keeping  with  the  mandatory  nature  of 
the  statute  governing  the  stock  pur- 
chases. While  we  may  continue  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  bank  and 
other  funding,  we  must  commend  the 
recognition  of  the  law  and  congres- 
sional Intent  in  regard  to  these  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  April  16 
to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  concerning  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  release 
of  title  I  monejrs: 

ComOTTCX  ON  BAinURO,  FlHAlfCB 

AMD  DaSAH  AFFAnS. 

WaOtinoton,  D.C..  April  16, 1991. 
Hon.  Donald  Rigam, 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treatury. 
WoMhington,  D.C. 
Dux  Mr.  Sbcxztabt:  I  trust  Immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  release  funds  tor  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  in 
keeping  with  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  April  18, 1981. 

As  you  know,  this  opinion  stated,  among 
other  things,  that: 

.  .  the  Federal  funds  available  to  fi- 
ruuice  the  Bank  come  from  the  Bank's  sale 


of  class  A  stock  to  the  Treasury.  Sections 
3014(a)  and  (c)  of  title  12  use  the  term 
"shall"  in  reference  to  the  Bank's  issuance 
of  stock  to  the  Treasury.  We  believe  that 
use  of  the  term  "shall"  coupled  with  the 
general  statutory  scheme  here  Involved  con- 
notes a  mandate  to  engage  in  the  action  de- 
scribed. Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  to  pur- 
chase class  A  stock  issued  by  the  Bank 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  made  for 
this  purpose. 

"This  conclusion  is  evident  from  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  Act.  Senate  Report  95-795  states  on 
page  17  that  there  are  to  be  three  classes  of 
stock  in  the  Bank,  including  'class  A  nonvot- 
ing, cumulative  preferred  stodt  for  required 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  *  *  *.'  (Emphasis 
added.)  On  page  18  of  that  report,  it  states 
that  "with  respect  to  government  invest- 
ment, the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  class  A  stock  *  *  *." 
(Italics  added.) 

"If  the  Congress  had  wanted  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  discretion  in  the  purchase  of 
stock,  it  clearly  could  have  done  so  .  .  ." 

I  am  sure  you  will  take  all  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  release  these  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Fern  and  J.  St  Germain, 

C3iairman.0 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Hbckler.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Bfo.  Shaw,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Fiedler,  for  5  minutes,  April  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  hSi.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarlts  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  SoLARz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Bir.  AdCoih,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  MiKTTLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mi.  Gohzalez,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AwwuHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rstiss.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  20  minutes,  April  28. 

Mr.  SoLARZ.  for  60  minutes.  May  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Petri)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  LEBoimLLiER. 


Mr.  COURTER. 
Mr.  IJENT. 
Mr.  Lagomaksino. 
Mr.  Gottderson. 
Mr.  Dbhwinski. 

Mr.  HOLLEHBBCK. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Michel  in  seven  instances. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Dougherty  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eroahl. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Mavrottles. 

Mr.  ScuEUER. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Ms.  MiKTTLSKi  in  two  instances. 

Bftr.  Hance. 

Mr.  Dyson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Bir.  Hamilton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ahnunzio  in  six  instancfK, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Simon  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

£&.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  734.  An  act  to  encourage  exports  by  fa- 
cilitating the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies,  export  trade  as- 
sociations, and  the  expanshm  of  export 
trade  services  generally:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  I7rban  Affairs:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  and  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
pjn.)  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
128,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  April  28,  1981,  at  12 
noon  in  memory  of  the  late  Tennyson 
GtTYER  of  Ohio. 
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CONTRACTOAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR TEAR  1900.  TO  PACIUTATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlvea  submlti  the  following 
reput  for  printing  in  the  Comnn- 
noHAL  Raoout  purmiant  to  section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-«04: 


Omci  or  TBI  AiusTAirr 

SacuTABT  or  DimraB. 
WoaMngtoH.  D.C..  April  IS,  lUl. 
Hon.  Tboiias  P.  Olfnu,  Jr., 
Speoktr  of  tht  Houae  of  Repruentativet, 
WuAingtoK  D.C 

Dbak  Mb.  8n*KBt  In  compliance  with 
Section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  8S-«04.  the  calen- 
dar year  IMO  report  on  "Extraordinary 
Contractual  AcUotm  to  Facilitate  ttie  Na- 
tional Defenae"  is  enclosed. 

Tatde  I  shows  that  137  contractual  actions 
amountint  to  $4.SM.882  were  aproved  and 


that  31  actions  amounting  to  $13.530.»T6 
were  disapproved.  Included  in  the  numl>er 
of  actions  approved  are  66  actions  for  wlilch 
a  potential  Government  liability  cannot  be 
estimated. 

Table  n  Usta  the  actions  wliich  have  an 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  Oovemment 
of  $50,000  or  more.  Table  II  also  contains  a 
list  of  those  actions  for  which  a  potential 
Oovemment  liability  cannot  be  estimated. 
Sincerely, 

O.  O.  COOKZ. 

Deputy  AMtUtant  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  and 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
April  7,  1981.  executive  communica- 
tions were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
tiU>le  on  the  dates  indicated  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

[Apr.  13.  19S1] 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (LegisUUve  Affairs). 
transmltUnc  vartoua  project  performance 
Midlt  reports  received  from  the  Internation- 
al Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Asian  E>evelopn>ent  Bank, 
pursuant  to  section  301<eK3)  of  the  Poreiicn 
Assistance  Act  of  IMl,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
(Apr.  14.  19811 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
ICanacement  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  April  1.  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  1014<e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-44):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  notice  of  the  Sute  De- 
partment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  pro- 
posed third-country  transfer  of  certain  U.S.- 
origin  military  equipment,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-31).  pursuant  to  section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Greece  (Transmittal  No.  81-33).  pursuant 
to  section  38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  together  with  certification  that  the  sale 
is  consistent  with  the  principles  contained 
In  section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  620C(d)  of  the  act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

IIOX  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TranspcMtation.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Department's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  D.S.C.  552(d);  to 
the  Oxnmlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
A***^*— wy  and  Institute  for  calendar  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  its  charter,  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Upr.  IS.  19*11 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting ills  review  of  the  proposed  reciaslons, 
deferrals,  and  revised  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  contained  In  the  meassge  from 
the  President  dated  March  10.  1981  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-28).  pursuant  to  section  1014  (b)  and 
(c)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-45); 


to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

IIOS.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Norton 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  98-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-18,  "To  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government  Com- 
prehensive Merit  Personnel  Act  of  1078  to 
establish  pay  limitations  on  salaries  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  employees  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  clarify  provisions  relating  to  ad- 
verse actions  and  grievances  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947 
to  allow  for  tax  deductions  for  compensa- 
tion waived  by  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment employees,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Colimibia  Act  4-17.  "To  order  the 
closing  of  portions  of  Van  Ness  Street.  NW, 
abutting  square  2055.  between  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW,  and  Reno  Road.  NW,  (S.O.  79- 
173)  (Ward  3);  and  to  make  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  the  Rental  Housing  Act  of 
1980."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1980  on  the  use  of  author- 
ity to  designate  and  rent  Inadequate  quar- 
ters, lease  family  housing  and  hire  quarters 
at  or  near  Coast  Guard  Installations,  pursu- 
ant to  14  U.S.C.  475(f);  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  improved  manage- 
ment of  plant  genetic  resources  to  minimize 
crop  damage  <C^ED-81-75,  Apr.  10,  1981); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govenunent 
Operations  and  Agriculture. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tnmsmltting  a 
report  on  revising  formulas  for  computing 
social  security  benefits  (HRD-81-53,  Apr. 
14.  1981):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

lApr.  It.  19»n 

1111.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  notice 
of  transfer  of  funds  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  pursuant  to  section  734  of 
Public  Law  96-527;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1112.  A  letter  from^the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  the  aimual  report  on 
improving  the  Department's  management  of 
consultant  services,  pursuant  to  section  307 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  and 
Recisaion  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Logistics),  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  plans  to  study  the  con- 
version from  in-house  operation  to  commer- 
cial contract  of  the  Defense  Metropolitan 
Area  Telephone  System  In  the  Norfolk  area, 
pursuant  to  section  502  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


1114.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  stockpile  report  for  the  report 
ended  April  to  September  1980,  pursuant 
section  11  of  the  Strategic  and  Oitlcal  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
changes  in  an  existing  record  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Govenunent  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1117.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  record 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1980  on  the  anthracite  mine 
water  control  and  mine  sealing  and  filling 
program,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  act  of 
July  15.  1955.  as  amended  (76  SUt.  935;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S. 
Commission  on  C^vll  Rights,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  avU  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  1975e)  to  raise  the  limiutlon  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  notice  that  Increased  duties  on 
ethyl  alcohol,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
499.  require  the  United  States  to  enter  nego- 
tiations under  Article  XXVIII  of  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  to  restrain  food  stamp  program  spend- 
ing, to  increase  State  agency  flexibility,  to 
focus  benefits  toward  the  most  needy,  to 
extend  appropriations  authority,  to  amend 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973,  and  to  extend  and  improve  the 
commodity  distribution  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  financing  of  certain 
marketing  and  regulatory  services  provided 
by  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  CJovem- 
ment  Operations  and  Agriculture. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  evaluating  alternative  methods  of 
measuring  changes  In  homeownership  costs 
in  the  consumer  price  Index  (PAD-81-12. 
Apr.  16,  1981):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Govenunent  Operations  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler CSeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  examiiwtlon  of  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1979,  pursuant  to  section  106  of.  the 
Govenunent  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-46):  JoinUy.  to  the 
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Committees  on  CJovemment  Operations, 
and  Foreign  Af fain  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Central 
Intelligenoe  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  D.8.  Government, 
for  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for 
the  Central  Intelligenoe  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Perma- 
nent Select  committee  on  Intelligenoe, 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Judiciary. 
lApr.  20.  IMll 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  s  report  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981,  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation, pursuant  to  section  3679(eX2) 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ss  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Director  of  Legislative  Liaison,  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1980  on  revenues  de- 
rived by  the  Air  Force  from  recovered  mate- 
rials, pursuant  to  section  612  of  Public  Law 
93-552:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  second  aimual  report  on  implementa- 
tion of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975, 
pursuant  to  section  308(b)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  eighth  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute, 
pursuant  to  section  413(bK2)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  to  the  committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  February  1981  on  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  cverated.  and  the  ontime 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(aX2>  of  the  RaO 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended: 
to  the  committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  John  J.  Louis,  Jr..  Ambassa- 
dor-designate  to  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  by 
members  of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section 
304(bX2)  of  PubUc  Law  98-485:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  COngressiwial  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  cmitribu- 
tions  made  by  Julia  V.  Taft,  nominee  as  Am- 
baasador-at-Large  and  Coordinator  for  Ref- 
ugee Af  fain,  and  by  memben  of  her  family, 
pursuant  to  section  304(bH2)  of  Public  Law 
98-485:  to  the  Committee  cm  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  I>epartment  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  various  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.a  113b<a>:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defoise 
Security  Assistance  Ageitcy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Japan 
(Transmittal  No.  81-34),  pumiant  to  section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  C<Hitrol  Act;  to 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  services 
to  Japan  (Transmittal  No.  81-36),  pursuant 
to  section  38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

1188.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-37),  pursuant  to  section 
S8(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  services  to  Saudi  Arabia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-38),  pureuant  to  section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  proposed  changes  in 
an  existing  records  system,  pureuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Cjov- 
emment  Ot>erations. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  two  proposed 
new  records  systems,  and  of  changes  In  var- 
ious existing  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  CSovemment 
Operations. 

1140.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director, 
U.S.  Commission  on  CTivU  Rights,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Govenmient  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980,  pureuant  to  5 
U&C.  5S2b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  CThairman.  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  CSovenunent  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
SS3b(J>:  to  the  Committee  on  CSovemment 
Operations. 

1142.  A  letter  fnnn  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  the  U.S.  CSovem- 
ment Comptroller  for  American  Samoa  for 
fiscal  year  1979  on  the  fiscal  condition  of 
the  American  Samoa  CSovemment.  pursuant 
to  sectitm  2(d)  of  Secretarial  Order  3009  of 
Septonber  13.  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iitsular  Affaire. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting various  audit  reports  from  the  U.S. 
CSovenmient  ComptroUere  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam/TTPI/NMI.  and  American 
Samoa:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1144.'  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Judicial  COnter,  transmitting  the  1980 
annual  report  of  the  Center,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  623(b):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (CrivU  Works),  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1979  on  administration  of  ocean  dumping, 
pursuant  to  section  112  of  the  Mariite  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972.  as  amoided:  to  the  COnunittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


1148.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  as 
amended:  to  the  COmmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vil  Service. 

Upr.  21,  19811 

1147.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  revise  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1890  and  the  Nelson  Amendm«it  of 
1907  which  malte  permanent  annual  appro- 
priations; to  the  COnunittee  on  Agriculture. 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  aimual  rep<Kt  for  fiscal  year  1980  on 
emergency  medical  services  programs,  pur- 
suant to  secUon  1208(cXl)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  to  the  committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglBlation  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
18,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

iApT.  22.  19811 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment, and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Holkiman 
Air  Force,  N.  Mex..  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  lAW  98-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aimed  Servioes. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Chainnan.  council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-19.  'To  termi- 
nate the  Environmental  Litter  Contalnen 
Franchise  due  to  ongoing  violations  of  fran- 
chise provisions  by  Pride  Environmental 
Services,  Inc.."  puisusnt  to  section  803(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  committee  on 
District  of  Columbia. 

1152.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Ag«icy.  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intmtion  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipm«it  and  services 
to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  81-33)  pursu- 
ant to  section  38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaire. 

1153.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legidation  authorizing  appropriati<ms 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«ior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1154.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  second  report  on  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  methodology  for  monitor- 
ing and  reporting  on  Outer  Ccmtinental 
Shelf  wells  that  are  sbut  in  or  flaring 
(EMD-81-83.  April  17.  1981),  pursuant  to 
secUon  601(b)  of  Public  Law  95-372;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  CSovemment  Oper- 
ations and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

{Apr.  23. 19811 

1155.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1980  on  extraordiiiary  contractual  ac- 
tions to  facilitate  the  national  defense,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(a)  of  Public  Law  85-804; 
to  the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1156.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installation.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
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of  tlM  pcapaaed  mmiiiliin  to 
oontrafBtor  pwfoiiianw  of  the  total  '*— *t"- 
tian  ■omnrt  aeUrttlM  at  Sacramento  Amy 
Dapot.  CaUL.  punuant  to  aection  50a(b)  of 
PabUc  lAW  M-MK  to  the  Cammlttee  on 
Amiad  Sarvloaa. 

UST.  A  latter  from  the  Actinc  Amiatant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Reaearch.  Devel- 
opnent  and  Lodatka).  tnuHnltUnc  notice 
of  the  prapoaeJ  oonvetalon  to  contractor 
perforaanea  of  the  vehicle  operatlona  and 
function  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Tez^  punuant  to  aection  BOXb)  of 
PuMle  lAW  M-Ml;  to  the  Committee  on 


lis*.  A  letter  from  the  Actinc  Director. 
MdenU  ftueiieucy  Manacement  Acency, 
tranamlttint  a  report  that  the  Agency  ac- 
qulrad  no  real  or  perannal  property  durinc 
the  quarter  ended  March  31.  IMl.  pursuant 
to  aeetlan  aoi(h)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Oe 
fenae  Act  of  IMO.  aa  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Serrlcea. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
tnc  and  Drtoan  Development,  trananlttlng  a 
report  on  the  wwnnmlc  analyais  of  due-on- 
mle  cliHwa.  requeued  by  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  w^^»h^^  ^nd  Community  De- 
triopment  Act  of  IMO;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Wankint.  FInanoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  tnm  the  Secretary  of  Bous- 
tnc  and  Urban  Development,  tranamltttng  a 
draft  of  ptopoaed  lectalation  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment, and  related  programs,  to  provide  an 
Improved  and  expedited  mortgage  foredo- 
suie  procedure  srtth  respect  to  mulUfamily 
mortgagee  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  pursuant  to  Utie  n 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  section  312 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M4.  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

11«1.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  CtdumUa.  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  of  &nergency  Prepar- 
edneas  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1960,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-616:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Student  Loan  Marketing  AasodatkMi. 
tranamlttlng  the  annual  report  of  the  Asso- 
dation  for  ralendar  year  IMO.  pursuant  to 
seetkm  4M(n)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  IMS.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  »»wt  Labor. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Wimwi  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legtelatlon  to  provide  for 
more  equitable  treatment  of  health  mainte- 
nance organliatlons.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on   Energy   and  Com- 


1164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Oommeroe  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Commission's  inability  of 
render  a  final  decision  in  docket  No.  37507. 
KmUa  cm  trxm  On,  RandviUe  to  f  jcaaote 
ote  Iron  MtmtUain,  within  the  statutory 
time  limit,  pursuant  to  49  V&C. 
10707(bXl):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 


1166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
Matlwi  to  aothortae  apptoprlatlona  to  carry 
oat  the  purpoaea  of  the  Intematloaal  In- 
vestment Survey  Act  of  1976:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tlooa.  trawmlttliw  a  revision  to  the  1960 
human  rlglits  report  for  Albania;  to  the 
!  on  Foreign  Affalra. 


1167.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreementa,  other  than  treatlea.  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
VAC.  113b(a>:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  BxecuUve  Offhxr.  United  States  RaU- 
way  Assodation.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Assodatfcm'a  acUvitiea  under  the  Free- 
dom  of  Information  Act  during  calendar 
year  1960.  pursuant  to  5  VAC.  56a(d):  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

IIW.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer.  United  SUtes  Rail- 
way Association,  tranamlttlng  a  report  on 
the  Association's  activities  under  the  Oov- 
emment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar 19M.  pursuant  to  6  U.8.C.  552b(J):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1170.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Park  Foundation,  transmitting  the  1960 
annual  report  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  Public  Law  90-300;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1171.  A  letter  ftom  the  Secretary  of  C<Mn- 
meroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  UUe  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctiuuies  Act 
of  1973.  as  amended,  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  such  title  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1963  and  few  other  purposes;  to  the  Cmnmit- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

117X  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
islation to  further  amend  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1973  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1M2.  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator-des- 
ignate. Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Departmoit  of  Transportation,  transmitting 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  dvU  aviation  security  program,  cover- 
ing the  period  ended  December  31,  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  315<s)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  biennal  report 
on  the  operatlmi  and  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement,  pursuant  to  section 
S  of  Public  Law  96-336;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  improving  independent  evaluation 
systems  in  the  multilateral  develoimient 
banks  (ID-81-30.  Apr.  31.  1081);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  sixth 
annual  report  on  the  Department's  activi- 
ties under  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974, 
covering  fiacal  year  1980.  pursuant  to  aec- 
tion 20  of  the  act:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Public  WiMks  and  Transportation. 

lApru  27.  i»an 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting  an  air- 
port master  plan  and  facility  marketing 
study  for  the  former  Richards-Oebaur  Air 
Force  Base.  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  pursuant  to 
section  610(b)  of  Public  Law  94-431;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reaerve 


Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting  the  final 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  the  dis- 
position and  uae  of  Federal  surplus  property 
St  Hamilton  Air  Force  Baae,  Novato.  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  610(b)  of  Public  Iaw  94- 
431:  to  the  Cammlttee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

1179.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  511(d)  of  tiUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement for  all  persons  to  perform  an  ini- 
tial period  of  active  duty  of  not  leas  than  12 
weeks  and  to  extend  to  370  days  the  period 
within  which  peraons  enlisted  under  this 
aection  shall  oonunence  an  initial  iterlod  of 
active  duty  for  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
isUUon  to  amend  secUon  4349(a)  of  tiUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
companies  of  the  corps  of  cadets  at  the  UJS. 
Military  Academy  may  be  commanded  by 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corpa;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  commissary  shelf -stock- 
ing function  at  McOtilre  Air  Force  Base, 
NJ..  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
lAW  96-343;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.8.  Coiuts.  transmit- 
ting the  second  report  on  aiwUcations  for 
delays  of  notice  and  customer  challenges 
under  provisions  of  the  Right  to  Financial 
Privacy  Act  of  1978.  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
3431(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coimcil 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-21.  "To  permit 
commercial  advertising  on  the  side  and  rear 
exterior  of  Metrobuses."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-22,  "To  amend 
the  Uniform  Disposition  of  Unclaimed  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes." 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  (>>- 
lumbia. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-23.  "To  order  the 
closing  of  a  public  alley  abutting  lots  115 
and  91  in  Square  207  bounded  by  R  Street. 
N.W..  S  Street,  N.W.,  Johnson  Avenue. 
N.W..  and  15th  Street,  N.W.  (8.O.  77-164) 
(Ward  2)."  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-lM:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Distrirt  of  Columbia. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  EMstrirt  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Art  4-24.  "To  order  the 
dosing  of  a  portion  of  Nannie  Hden  Bur- 
roughs Avenue.  N.E..  snd  a  portion  of  a 
public  aUey  abutting  lots  10.  11.  25.  26.  91. 
96.  102,  103,  104.  105.  106,  and  107  in  Square 
5127.  bounded  by  Hunt  Place  and  46th 
Street.  N.E.  (S.O.  78-372)  (Ward  7). "  pursu- 
ant to  aecUon  002(c)  of  Public  Law  93-lM: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Distrirt  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1187.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  Distrirt  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
Distrirt  of  Columbia  Art  4-25.  "To  order  the 
doaing  of  a  portion  of  a  north-aouth  puUic 
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alley  abutting  lota  367,  806,  and  606  In 
Square  53M.  bounded  by  Hilltop  Tertaoe, 
8JL.  and  46th  Street.  SJL  (8.O.  79-SU) 
(Ward  7),"  pursuant  to  section  603(c)  of 
Public  lAW  93-196:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Distrirt  of  Columbia. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Oenwal 
Counsel,  Department  of  Enogy,  transmit- 
ting noUoe  of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  In- 
tematkmal  energy  program  to  be  held  on 
April  27  and  28  in  London;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1189.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  reporta 
covering  the  month  of  January  IMl  on 
changes  in  markrt  sharea  for  refined  petro- 
leum producta  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant 
to  section  4(cX3XA)  of  the  Anergency  Pe- 
troleum AUocatlon  Art  of  1973;  to  the  Ctmi- 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Arting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  C^ongreasional  Rela- 
tions, tranmltting  notice  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request 
by  the  Government  of  Denmark  for  permis- 
sion to  tranafer  temporarily  by  lease  certain 
U.S. -origin  military  equipment  to  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  pursuant  to  sertlon  3(d)  of 
the  Arms  Bxiwrt  Ccmtrol  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer. 
VA  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Agency's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Art 
during  calendar  year  1960,  pursuant  to  5 
UJ3.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directom.  Teimeasee  Valley  Authoritr, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Board's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Art  dtuing  calendar  year  1960,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  S52b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1103.  A  Irtter  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatlvea.  transmitting 
his  annual  report  of  funds  drawn  by  him, 
the  application  and  disbursnnent  of  the 
sums,  and  balances  remaining  in  his  hands 
as  of  January  2.  IMl,  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  act  of  October  1.  1960  (36  Stat.  646); 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1194.  A  irtter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1980  on  applications  for  court  orders  made 
to  Federal  and  SUte  Judges  to  permit  the 
interception  of  wire  or  oral  rommuntratlons. 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  2S19<S>:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reporta  conoeming  visa  petitions  ap- 
proved according  certain  beneficiaries  third 
snd  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Art.  as  ammded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  pn^Mioed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  art  of  Augurt  11. 1M9. 
as  amended,  to  provide  that  funds  to  tie  ex- 
pended under  the  art  murt  first  be  approved 
through  an  approprlationa  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Cammlttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1197.  A  letter  from  the  Secretrary  of  Com- 
merce, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  sectltm  9  of  the  National 
Climate  Program  Art  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriatkma  for  fiscal  years 
1M2  and  1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Ttehnology. 


1196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  funds  to 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  to  assure 
the  effective  care  and  treatment  of  patlenta 
in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloea.  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
and  improve  Federal  granta  to  States  for 
home  energy  and  emergency  assiwtsnre  to 
low-income  households,  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary restrictions  on  those  progrsms  and 
increase  flexibility  in  a  State's  exerdse  of 
ita  responsibility  for  program  administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  lAbor,  Ways 
and  Means.  Energy  snd  Commerce,  snd 
Banking.  FInanoe  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  alternative  field  strurtures 
for  conducting  examinations  of  flnandal  in- 
sUtuUoiw  (GGD-81-21.  Apr.  24.  IMl);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  C«Hnmlttees  aa  Government  Oper- 
ations snd  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  role  of  the  Federal  i>ay- 
ment  in  financing  the  budget  of  the  District 
of  ColumbU  (aOD-81-67.  Apr.  23,  IMl): 
Jointly,  to  the  CcHnmittees  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  the  Distrirt  of  Columbia. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Arting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  UJS.  Customs  Service's 
procedures  for  classifjring  merchandise 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  Annotated  (GGD-81-46.  Apr.  23. 
IMl);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Agreonent  on 
the  International  Carriage  of  Perishable 
Foodstuffs  and  on  the  Special  Equipment 
To  Be  Used  for  Such  (Carriage  (ATP),  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 


(Rept.  No.  97-24.  Ft  I).  Ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BnJUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

ISvitmUUd  Apr.  It,  19811 

IPunuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Apr. 
7.  1981.  the  foOowing  report  was  filed  on 
Apr.  18, 19811 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
lis.  Concurrent  resolution  revising  the  om- 
gresslcmal  budget  for  the  UjS.  Government 
for  the  fiacal  year  IMl  and  setting  forth  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1963.  and 
1984  (Rept.  No.  97-23).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

VSubmitted  Apr.  27,  19811 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Itehnology.  Hit.  2643.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  iminovanent  of  the  Naticm's  airport 
and  airway  system,  and  for  other  purposes 


PUBUC  BlUiS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  3343.  A  bill  to  establish  a  grant  i>ro- 
gram  for  the  acquisition  of  medical  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  the  treatment  of  air- 
craft accident  bum  victims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

HJt.  3344.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Hanrdous 
Materials  Transportation  Art  of  1974  to  pro- 
hibit the  tranvortation  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials in  densely  populated  areas;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CARMAN: 

HJt.  3345.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
CtMigreas  and  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President;  to  the  C«nmlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 

HJt.  3346.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Art  of  1978  to  remove  the  price 
controls  aa  certain  natural  gas  produced 
after  April  IMl:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  3347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Art  of  1978  to 
remove  the  fuel  use  prohibitions  applicable 
to  existing  powerplants  snd  major  fuel- 
bumlng  inm*mn»tirm^  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  3348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  newly  dis- 
(»vered  ofl  fnnn  the  windfall  profit  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1I>S4  to  iwovlde  that  intan- 
gible drilltaig  and  development  casta  will  not 
be  treated  as  an  Item  of  tax  preference  for 
purposes  of  the  miniminn  tax;  to  the  Cam- 
mlttee <m  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
rate  used  in  computing  percentage  depletion 
for  oil  and  natural  gas  will  continue  to  be  33 
percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORRADA: 

HJl.  3351.  A  bill  to  authcHixe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  finanrlal  as- 
sistance to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inralar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 

HJl.  33S3.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Coastal 
Barrier  Reaouroes  System,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Modumt 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 

HJl.  33S3.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oxle  of  1954  with  reqiert  to  the 
treatment  for  purposes  of  the  unemploy- 
ment tax  of  certain  snrices  performed  by 
students;  to  the  Committee  on  Wears  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

HJl.  3354.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Art  so  ss  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
an  individual  may  cam  while  receiving 
beneflta  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 
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By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJl.  33SS.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  reUtlns  to  the  auUUn« 
free  of  postace  of  billa  by  nonprofit  health 
cUnlca  reoelvlnc  Federal  financial  aasist- 
ance:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
avll  Service. 

HJt  3SM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rcvmue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  esUte 
and  gift  tazea  and  the  tax  on  generatlon- 
■fcippinf  transfers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  If  eans. 

HJi  3257.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  life  Insur- 
ance proceeds  from  the  gross  estate  for  pur- 
pcaes  of  the  Federal  estate  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McORATH: 
HJt  SaSS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a  limited  exclusion  from  gross  Income  for  In- 
terest on  deposits  in  certain  savings  institu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3259.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  funds  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive care  and  treatment  of  patients  In  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cabiibt): 
HJI.  3260.  A  bill  to  establish  a  mechanism 
with  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  maximiiif  the  availability  of  new 
compassionate  drug  treatments:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  32tl.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and  economic  development,  and  re 
lated  programs,  to  provide  an  unproved  and 
expedited  mortgage  foreclosure  procedure 
with  respect  to  multlfamily  mortgages  held 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  UrtMui  De- 
velopment pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  or  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1944.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJt  3262.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
awarding  of  reasonable  court  costs  and  cer- 
tain fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  ac- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  HacKin): 
HJt  3263.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Haards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974  to  authorise  the  appropriation  of  fluids 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  carry  out  the  earth- 
quake haaards  reduction  progr&ms  and  the 
fire  prevention  and  control  program,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.  J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  certain  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  TnuMportatlon  relating  to  highway 
routing  of  radioactive  materials  shall  not  be 
effective:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FITHIAN: 
H.  J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  and  adoption  of  the 
American  marigold  as  the  national  floral 
emblem  of  the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

H.  J.  Res.  237.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  6,   1981,  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles,  the 
PAST  auxiliary  fuel  and  equipment  pods  for 
the  F-IS  fighter,  and  the  five  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft  (AWACS)  or- 
dered by  Saudi  Arabia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland: 

H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  proposed  sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia  of  five  airt>ome  warning  and  control 
aircraft  (AWACS)  and  conformal  fuel  tanks 
and  alr-to-alr  missiles  for  63  P-15  fighter 
aircraft:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
age  of  retirement  under  the  social  security 
program  should  remain  at  65,  and  that  the 
Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  to  raise 
such  age:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 

H.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  request  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  restore  the  name 
"Bureau  of  Reclamation"  to  the  bureau  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  charged 
with  administering  the  Federal  reclamation 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  and 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
April  7,  1981,  memorials  were  present- 
ed and  referred,  on  the  dates  indicat- 
ed, as  follows: 

[i4pr.  20,  1981] 

39.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Senate  of  Nevada,  rela- 
tive to  resumption  of  mulltple  use  of  public 
lands  found  unsuitable  for  designation  as 
wilderness  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

40.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  rela- 
tive to  disabled  military  retirees,  disability 
com[>ensation,  and  earned  retirement  pay: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Veterans'  Affairs. 

lApr.  27,  19Sn 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  undesirable 
plant  species,  including  noxlotu  plants,  on 
lands  administered  by  Federal  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to  alcohol  abuse: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

43.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
budget  cuts:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

44.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
immigrant  assistance:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

45.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  North  Dakota.  reUtive  to  right 
to  life  amendment:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

46.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 


reinstatement  of  funding  for  the  sea  grant 
college  program  and  the  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  program:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

47.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee  Waterway:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

48.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  rel- 
ative to  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

49.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
section  936  of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

50.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  local  control: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 

51.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  enactment 
of  economic  legislation  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  D'AMOURS: 

HJI.  3264.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Chan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 

H.R.  3265.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ida 
Zafra  Villanueva:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Danxa. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  STANaxLAifD  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  269:  Mr.  Evams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
MABaiOTT.  and  Mr.  Goodluic. 

HJi.  374:  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr.  Bxinirrr.  Mr. 
BaoDRKAO.  Mr.  Fbamx.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
GuAxiNi,  and  Mr.  Bonn  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Dowmct  and  Mr.  Simoh. 

H.R.  378:  >dr.  Dwykr. 

HJI.  484:  Mr.  WHrrLET. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Applkatx.  Mr.  Batalis,  Mr. 
BAnxr  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Comrxas.  liCr. 
Cobxaoa.  Mr.  D'Aifoints,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Ea- 
LxmoBii,  Mr.  Evams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Faxt. 
Mr.  Hubbaxd.  Mr.  Lxwis.  Mr.  McCloskxt. 
Mr.  McHnoH.  Mr.  MiLLxa  of  California,  Mr. 
MoLiMAai,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Mitxtra.  Mr. 
Pxppxa.  Mr.  Ramall.  Mr.  RoaxaTS  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Schumxk.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  STAirroR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Tbiblx, 
Mr.  WoBTLXT.  Mr.  Wtdbk.  and  Mr.  Toimc 
of  Missouri. 

H.R.    560:    Mr.    LkBoutillikb    and    Mr. 

HOWABO. 

HJI.  644:  Mr.  Robxbt  W.  Damikl.  Jb. 
HJI.  907:  Mr.  Coirrxas. 
HJI.  911:  Mr.  Mookmxad  and  Mrs.  Boccs. 
H.R.  1005:  Mr.  PBrrcHABO.  Mr.  Robihsom. 
and  Mr.  Bboomfixld. 
H.R.  1100:  Mr.  LnT  and  Mr.  Dtson. 
HJi.     1554:     Mr.     McKimfxr     and    Mr. 

BmCHAlf. 

HJI.  1576:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Scmttmxx.  Mr. 
BoHKB  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kooovsbk.  Mr. 
WnxiAMS   of   Montana,   Mr.   Eboahl,   Mr. 
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RicBMOiiD,  Mr.  Atkimboii,  Mr.  Knjwx.  and 
Mr.  CBOCKxrr. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  176ft:  Ms.  Fikdlkb. 

H.R.  1851:  Mr.  Bbdkll.  Mr.  Bohiob  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Baown  of  California.  Mr. 
D'Amottbs.  Mr.  Dajtrlsoh,  Ms.  Fbbbabo. 
Mr.  FOBO  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Obat,  Mr. 
KiLDKX.  Mr.  LaFalck.  Mr.  Schbdxb.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Vxhto,  Mr.  Wasr- 
ington.  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr.  Wbatkb.  Mr. 
Wxiss.  Mr.  WoLPX.  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  2352:  Mr.  ScRmtxa  and  Mr.  Jxtpbies. 

H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Evams  of  GeorgU.  Mr. 
Damiel  B.  Cbamk.  Mr.  Wom  Pat.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Shxlbt.  Mr. 
Laoomabsimd.  Mr.  DimcAM.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Evams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  DX  la  Gabza.  Mr. 
GoLDWATXB,  Jr..  Mr.  LbBoutiixieb.  Mr. 
RoBiMsoM.  Mr.  DoBMAM  of  California.  Mr. 
McGbath.  Mr.  SimiA.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Damiel.    Jr..    Iifr.    Dammemeyxb.    and    Mr. 

GiMCBICH. 

H.R.  2414:  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mr.  Ammumuo,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Stamgxlamd,^. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Cobbapa.  ' 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Atkihsom. 

H.R.  2506:  Mr.  WnxiAit  J.  Coyne.  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mor- 
PETT,  and  BXr.  Obebstar. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Seiberlimc. 

H.R.  2859:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Jem- 
KiMS,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ottihger,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Richmowd,  and  Mr.  Dorham  of 
California. 

H.R.  2888:  Mr.  Bomeb  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2921:  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Chemey. 

H.R.  3006:  Mr.  Fremzel.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
CoLLiMS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lorr.  and  Mr.  Lago- 

MARSIMO. 

H.R.  3070:  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  3184:  Mr.  Darmemeter. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mrs.  Bouquaro.  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Chemey.  Mr.  Por- 
stthe.  Mr.  Gejdensom,  lilr.  Gimm,  BCr. 
McClory.  Mr.  McCinuiY.  Mr.  Quillxm,  Mr. 
Samtimi,  Mr.  Stemhoui.  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Ohio. 

H.J.  Res.  131:  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Evams  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Samtimi.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr. 
Pickle.   Mr.   Phillip  Burton.   Mr.   Gold- 


WATSR.  Mr.  Browm  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Pamxtta. 

H.J.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Focuxtta,  Mr.  Pubsell. 
Mr.  Cobbada.  Mr.  Pebkins.  Mr.  Fish.  Birs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Foxo  of  Michi- 
gan, Blr.  KiLOXE,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. ICr.  LaFalce.  and  Mr.  St  Gebmain. 

H.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Wkbeb  of 
Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Coelro. 


64.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

56.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Crosby, 
Miss.,  relative  to  community  health  centers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

57.  Also,  petition  of  the  Portuguese- 
American  Federation,  Inc..  Bristol.  R.I..  rel- 
ative to  appointment  of  Joseph  E.  Fer- 
nandes  as  Ambassador  to  Portugal:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

58.  Also,  petition  of  the  trustees.  Temple 
Isaiah,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to 
budget  cuts:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

59.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
State  of  Hawaii,  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Native 
American  Hawaiian  Study  Coiomisslon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

60.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  relative  to  the  Atlanta  mur- 
ders: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

61.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  board 
South  Middlesex  Bar  Association,  Fra- 
mingham,  Mass.,  relative  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

62.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Capital 
Union  Presbytery,  Washington.  D.C..  rela- 
tive to  a  day  of  mourning  for  Atlanta:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

63.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hawaii  Associ- 
ation of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. BCaui.  Hawaii,  relative  to  taxes  on  ag- 
ricultural lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  115 

Page  7,  line  4,  strike  out 
"$219,600,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$215,800,000,000". 

Page  7.  line  5.  strike  out 
"$189,750,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
--$185,950,000,000". 

Page  7,  line  13.  strike  out  '$6,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,689,000,000." 

Page  7.  line  14.  strike  out  '"$6,850,006,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,239,000,000." 

Page  7.  Une  16.  strike  out  "$8.050,000,000 " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$7350,000,000.". 

Page  7,  Une  17,  strike  out 
""$12,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$11,850,000,000." 

Page  7.  line  25.  strike  out 
"$21,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$21,550,000,000." 

Page  8,  Une  1,  strike  out  "$21,100,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$21,300,000,000." 

Page  8,  line  7.  strike  out  "'$28.150.000.000 " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$28421.000.000." 

Page  8.  Une  8.  strike  out  '"$29,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$29,571,000,000." 

Page  8.  Une  10,  strike  out 
""$84,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$85350,000,000." 

Page  8,  Une  11,  strike  out 
"$74,450,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$75,650,000,000." 

Page  8,  line  13.  strike  out 
"$278,400,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$280,393,000,000." 

Page  8.  line  14,  strike  out 
-"$247,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
-"$248,643,000,000." 

Page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  ""$4350.000.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$4,697,000,000." 

Page  8.  Une  20.  strike  out  "$4350.000.000 " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '$4,897,000,000." 
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WHAT  DOES  SCHOLARSHIP  TELL 
US? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


'ATTVSS 


oroxivou 
in  THK  BOUU  or 

Monday,  AprU  27.  IMl 
•  Mr.  mCHEL.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Tlinea  have  both  editorially  addressed 
the  subject  of  what  Is  now  being  called 
the  new  Coleman  report.  Oddly 
enough,  both  editorials  reached  ap- 
proximately the  same  conclusion  al- 
thcNigh  they  start  from  radically  dif- 
ferent premises.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, which  is  sympathetic  to  the  idea 
of  tuition  tax  credits  for  parents  who 
smd  chfldren  to  nonpublic  schools, 
says  public  schools  would  improve  if 
public  school  officials  had  "authority 
and  the  same  parental  involvement" 
as  those  who  manage  private  schools. 
The  Times,  which  is  opposed  to  tuition 
tax  credits,  ends  its  editorial  with 
almost  the  same  thought.  It  says  we 
must  "struggle  to  reinstill  discipline, 
aooountaMllty  and  parental  interest" 
in  public  education. 

I  am  glad  to  see  at  least  some  agree- 
ment on  the  sensitive  Issue  of  what  we 
must  do  to  reinvigorate  our  public 
educational  system. 

What  puizles  me.  however,  is  the 
New  York  Times  imcharacteristically 
dlsmisslTe  attitude  toward  scholarship 
in  the  field  of  public  policy.  The  Times 
states  that  since  scholars  disagree 
about  Dr.  Coleman's  findings  the  only 
attitude  we  can  take  toward  his  schol- 
arship is  "so  what?" 

I  find  this  attitude  strange  particu- 
larly coming  from  the  Times,  a  news- 
paper which  devotes  quite  a  bit  of  edi- 
torial and  news  columns  to  scholarly 
findings  and  quite  often  cites  such 
findings  if  they  support  the  Times 
views  oa  public  policy.  Sively  the 
Times  would  not  say  "so  what"  to  the 
sociological  studies  used  to  support 
the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
segregation,  studies  which  were  also 
subjected  to  scholarly  attacks. 

I  am  reminded  that  2  years  ago  I 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  put 
together  a  Ust  for  me  of  aU  the  major 
surveys  that  have  been  done  on  the 
title  I  educati<»ial  programs,  aimed  at 
very  yoimg  chOdren.  The  Library  re- 
ported to  me  that  if  we  take  a  look  at 
the  best  overall  surveys  that  have 
been  done,  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
consensus  is  that  gains  in  the  title  I 
program  are,  at  best,  minimal  and  we 
do  not  even  know  if  these  small  gains 
last 


This  is  what  scholarship  tells  us.  But 
who  listens?  If  the  scholarship  showed 
different  results  I  am  certain  the 
Times  would  be  quoting  it  in  defense 
of  more  Federal  funding  on  education. 

But  for  the  moment,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Coleman  has  at  the  very  least 
opened  up  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  long  story  for  the  fight  for  quality 
education. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Rkoro 
"Private  Schools,  Public  Duty"  from 
the  New  York  Times,  April  10,  1981, 
and  "Coleman  Report  II"  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  April  10,  1981: 
Pmvati  Schools,  Pubuc  Dtttt 

Advocates  of  tuition  tax  credits  for  paro- 
chial and  private  achoola  now  find  new  am- 
munition In  yet  another  "Coleman  Report." 

The  orlgtaial  such  report,  issued  15  years 
ago,  was  named  for  the  socloloclst  James 
Coleman,  who  was  its  principal  author.  It 
concluded  that  school  desegresatlon  could 
improve  the  achievement  levels  of  disadvan- 
taged students.  Profeoor  Coleman's  newest 
study  ctmcludes  that  pupUs  in  nonpublic 
high  schools  exceed  public  school  students 
in  achievement,  perhaps  even  in  meaningful 
desegregation. 

Predictably,  the  report  has  already 
aroused  supporters  of  public  education,  and 
some  social  scientists  are  challenging  the  re- 
search methods.  But  even  sssiimlng  Dr.  Co- 
leman's conclusions  to  be  sound,  the  Issue 
now  Is  what  will  be  done  with  them. 

The  findings  are  based  on  tests  of  stu- 
dents and  Interviews  with  administrators. 
Students  In  parochial  and  private  schools 
scored  higher  than  public  school  pupUs. 
even  after  ethnic  and  economic  differences 
were  discounted.  Parochial  schools  come 
closest  to  the  "common  school"  ideal.  Dr. 
Coleman  says.  sliKe  their  pupils'  achieve- 
ments are  most  nearly  the  same  regardless 
of  socio-economic  status. 

There  Is  reason  to  wonder  how  sound  the 
study  is.  Students  in  the  surveyed  public 
and  nonpublic  schools  were  not  drawn  ran- 
domly from  the  same  sample.  Self-selection 
was  not  taken  Into  account.  So  the  superior 
achievement  of  private  school  students  may 
be  at  least  partly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  they  came  from  more  educated  or  in- 
terested parents  willing  to  pay  for  school- 
ing. If  public  schools  could  hand-pick  their 
pupils  and  reject  those  who  act  up  or  fail, 
the  performance  gap  might  vanish. 

Methodology  aside,  objective  scholarship 
does  not  easily  mix  with  the  frankly  subjec- 
tive politics  of  public  policy.  Experts  of  op- 
posite persuasions  leap  to  defend  or  discred- 
it any  findings,  and  sometimes  they're  right. 
Professor  Coleman  says  of  his  first  report 
that  "what  once  appeared  to  be  fact  is  now 
known  to  be  fiction."  In  the  new  study,  he 
attributes  the  superiority  of  parochial  and 
private  schools  to  their  stlffer  academic  de- 
mands and  more  orderly  environments.  Ex- 
perts on  public  education  long  ago  discov- 
ered that  Inner-dty  schools  with  the  same 
characteristics  also  did  better  than  the  rest. 

Ehit  in  any  case,  the  new  report  comes 
down  to  a  blunt  policy  question:  so  what? 
Should  society  now  abandon  public  schools 
and  open  the  Treasury  to  help  parents  pay 


private  tuition?  Or  will  it  Instead  straggle  to 
reinstill  discipline,  aooountablity  and  paren- 
tal Interest  in  public  education?  Nonpublic 
schools  can  and  do  proudly  provide  fine  edu- 
cation, working  with  select  students.  The 
test  is  whether  society  has  the  courage  to 
provide  the  resources  and  authority  to  make 
public  education  work. 

COUMAN  aXPORT  II 

James  S.  Coleman,  the  sociologist  of  edu- 
cation, has  shattered  conventional  wisdom 
once  again  with  another  massive  statistical 
study  of  the  nation's  schools.  But  once 
again,  the  most  significant  contributions  of 
his  research  are  In  danger  of  being  Ignored. 

Back  In  19M,  when  Mr.  Coleman  Issued 
his  report  on  "Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity," public  attention  focused  mostly 
on  his  findings  about  the  advantages  of  de- 
segregation—particularly his  contention 
that  the  test  scores  of  lower-Income  black 
children  Improved  when  they  attended  pre- 
dominantly middle-class  white  schools. 

The  use  of  this  one  finding  to  Justify 
busing  blurred  and  even  distorted  other 
parts  of  Coleman  Report  I.  For  example,  he 
concluded  that  test  score  performance  de- 
pends very  little  on  factors  then  and  still 
highly  rated  by  educators,  such  as  low  stu- 
dent-teacher ratios,  the  quality  of  school 
facilities  or  per-student  expenditures.  Mr. 
Coleman  even  later  qualified  his  findings 
that  black  performance  was  improved  by  de- 
segregation and  that  didn't  win  him  tiigb 
praise  from  his  peers  either. 

This  week  Mr.  Coleman  Issued  another 
report.  It  too  will  be  controversial  and  may 
be  employed  for  political  purposes,  such  as 
to  support  tuition  tax  credit  legislation.  The 
new  report  is  more  optimistic,  in  a  way, 
than  the  first  one.  The  central  finding  of 
Coleman  I,  lost  in  the  political  shuffle,  was 
that  the  principal  determinant  of  academic 
success  was  a  student's  family  and  class 
background,  not  schools.  The  basic  implica- 
tion of  Coleman  II  is  that  schools  can  make 
a  big  difference  after  all. 

Coleman  II  offers  impressive  evidence 
that  studenU  in  Catholic  and  other  private 
high  schools  outperform  their  counterparts 
in  public  schools,  even  after  statistically 
controlling  for  family  and  class  background. 
This  doesn't  shock  us  much,  even  though 
some  people  might  wonder  why  schools  nor- 
mally run  on  lower  budgets  with  lower 
teacher  pay  could  do  so  well.  If  parents 
shell  out  the  money  for  private  schools  they 
must  feel  they  are  getting  something  In 
return  and  they  can't  be  all  wrong. 

Private  school  students  work  harder  and 
present  fewer  discipline  problems.  Mr.  Cole- 
man found.  For  example,  sophomores 
devote  nearly  6  hours  a  day  to  homework 
compared  with  3.7  for  public  school  sophs. 
They  take  more  advanced  courses.  There  Is 
less  absenteeism  and  there  are  fewer  disci- 
plinary disruptions. 

In  short,  Coleman  11  shows  that  education 
need  not  be  a  hopeless  enterprise,  as  some 
school  administrators  have  come  to  think. 
We  urge  educators  who  played  fast  and 
loose  with  Coleman  I  to  look  at  Coleman  II 
more  seriously  even  If  It  contradicts  some  of 
their  cherished  beliefs.  Public  schools  could 
do  much  better  if  the  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  run  them  had  the  same  scope  of 


9  Thk  "bullet"  symbol  idcndficf  ttatctncnts  or  inieniom  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  tlic  floor. 
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authority,  and  the  same  parental  involve- 
ment, as  the  people  wbo  manage  private 
schools.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
AID  TO  NICARAGUA 


'IT'LL  COST  EXTRA  FUNDS  JUST 
TO  HIRE  MORE  POUCE" 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

orMASTiJuni 
nf  THK  ■OUSI  or  RXPBSSBrrATIVBS 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rudy  Cane  of  Salisbury. 
Md..  I  am  inserting  a  poem  by  Ms. 
Betty  Barlow  of  Mlllington.  Md.. 
which  she  read  at  an  open  forum. 
Pint  of  all.  it's  degrading  to  admit  you  cant 

make  It. 
Tou  swallow  your  pride,  ask  for  help,  and 

you  take  It. 
Tou're  regarded  as  trash  at  the  grocery 

store. 
As  you  give  them  your  food  stamps  and 

wish  you  tiad  more. 
My  entire  grocery  budget  to  last  us  a  week. 
Is  $32,  now  isn't  that  bleak? 
Our  medical  cards  for  the  doctor  is  great! 
But  without  gas  to  get  there,  the  kids  have 

to  wait. 
My  son  wants  to  get  his  new  school  shoes 

today. 
Maybe  next  month,  is  all  I  can  say. 
Poor  grandma,  this  winter,  she  hasn't  much 

luck. 
She  can't  pay  her  fuel  bill  or  turn  her  heat 

up. 
Some  of  her  meals  are  brought  In.  I'm 

aware. 
But  what  If  they're  stopped.  I  hope  someone 

cares. 
"Do  you  work?"  I  get  angry  when  rude 

people  ask  me. 
I  do  work  slot,  I  just  don't  get  a  salary. 
Helping  the  elderly,  the  Fire  Company  and 

Title  I  at  school. 
Besides  being  a  single  parent  for  two! 
Head  Start  and  the  Cub  Scouts,  the  Church, 

P.TJL, 
They  all  use  my  help  but  have  no  funds  to 

pay. 
If  I  were  paid  for  what  I  undertake. 
I  wouldn't  need  help,  not  federal  or  state. 
But  these  things  don't  warrant  much  gov- 
ernment thought. 
And  apparently  our  families  and  friends  are 

forgot 
If  you  take  aU  the  good-needed  funding 

away. 
Well  be  out  on  the  street  like  cats  and  dog 

strays. 
Theiell  be  looting  and  stealing,  not  any  re- 
lease. 
IfU  cost  extra  funds  Just  to  hire  more 

police. 
The  billions  you  spend  on  bringiiig  Mars 

near. 
Could  be  used  to  help  all  of  the  people  down 

here. 
Tour  rockets  and  missiles  don't  mean  much 

to  me. 
Food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  the  problems 

I  see. 
Tou  can  say  you  understand,  that  you've 

heard  It  from  many. 
But  you  can't  walk  In  my  shoes,  if  I  bavent 

got  any  .• 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSH 

OFMAKTIJUn) 
»  THK  HOV8S  or  RKPHESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27. 1981 

•  Ms.  MIKUUBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  administration's 
actions  in  cutting  off  all  economic  aid 
to  Nicaragua.  The  administration  has 
Justified  this  action  by  charging  that 
Nicaragua  is  re^Mnsible  for  allowing 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  to  receive  arms 
and  supplies.  Such  a  charge  is  ques- 
tionable at  best— and  certainly  not 
clearly  supported  by  the  evidence.  The 
administration  has  sponsored  various 
briefings— both  secret  and  public— to 
Justify  its  actions  and  attempt  to 
prove  that  Nicaragua  has  been  com- 
mitting acts  in  support  of  the  guerril- 
las. However,  participants  at  the  brief- 
ings are  frequently  prohibited  from 
asking  questions  about  the  evidence 
being  shown. 

Nicaragua  is  now  in  the  process  of 
rebuilding  after  its  long  and  devastat- 
ing civil  war— a  war  which  unseated 
the  American  supported  dictator  Anas- 
tasio  Somoza.  The  civil  war  destroyed 
much  of  Nicaragua's  economy  and  our 
aid  is  critical  in  helping  to  put  Nicara- 
gua back  on  its  feet.  I  was  interested 
to  note  last  week  in  Nicaragua  that 
the  American  community,  both  busi- 
ness and  religious  representatives,  car- 
ried out  a  public  demonstration  in  op- 
position to  UJ5.  policy  in  Nicaragua. 
lYagicaUy.  our  Government's  action  in 
cutting  off  funds  gives  Nicaragua  no 
alternative  but  to  turn  away  from  the 
West  and  turn  to  others.  This  is  a 
result  the  administration  certainly  op- 
poses. 

The  humanitarian  and  political 
ramifications  of  this  decision  are  far 
reaching  and  very  disturbing.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  reconsiders  its 
decision.* 


THE  IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED 
BUDGET  CUTS 


flON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

opcsLiroHinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  James 
Russell  Lowell  aptly  stated  the  moral 
question  in  another  crisis  in  the  year 
1844  lifhen  he  suggested  that: 

Once  to  every  man  and  natioa  comes  tlie 
moment  to  decide.  In  the  strife  of  Truth 
with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evfl  side. 

The  soundness  of  that  admonition 
struck  me  recently  during  official 
hearings  of  an  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  in  Kentucky,  headed  by 
Congressman  Perkihs. 

What  we  were  told  in  this  tjrpical 
American  commonwealth,  about  the 
impact  of  budget  cuts  on  such  pro- 
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grams  as  vocational  education,  school 
limch.  WIC.  and  CETA  dramatically 
differed  from  the  information  being 
circulated  by  administration  prcH>a- 
gandists  here  in  Washington. 

In  particular.  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  Uie  effects  the  proposed  slash- 
ing of  CETA  will  have  on  individual 
Jobs  and  valuable  programs  that 
refute  the  unsubstantiated  charges  so 
profusely  orchestrated  by  those  seek- 
ing a  cheM>.  docile,  and  unorganized 
labor  pool  of  the  unemployed. 

R^resentative  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed was  that  of  Dr.  John  C.  Wells, 
commissioner,  biveau  for  manpower 
services.  Kentucky  Department  for 
Hiunan  Resources.  His  statement  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  the  President  proposes  to 
eliminate  CETA  Title  VI  Public  Service  Em- 
ployment funds  by  the  end  of  flacal  year 
1981.  This  will  cost  our  program  $8,100,000 
and  will  put  1.481  KentucUans  out  of  work. 
He  likewise  proposes  to  end  Title  IID  Public 
Service  Emirioyinent.  This  will  cost  us 
$17489.000  and  2J77  Jobs. 

These  participants  perform  vital  services 
for  Kentudcy's  counties  and  communities. 
For  example.  47  of  our  91  counties  fund 
their  emergency  medical  services  by  iHiblic 
service  employment  positions.  The  elimina- 
Uon  of  'nUe  VI  and  "Htle  IID  wfU  abirtlsh 
some  aoo  emergmcy  medical  technician  po- 
sitions. For  many  of  our  counties  this  means 
total  dismantlement  of  am^^flu"'^  and  dis- 
patcber  services.  This  action  will  coat  lives 
in  Kentucky. 

Additionally,  home  health  aides,  nurse 
aides,  and  senior  citizen  aides  services  will 
be  cut  drastically  leaving  many  of  our  elder- 
ly citizens  without  the  necessary  services 
that  have  allowed  them  to  remain  in  their 
tuMnes  and  out  of  state  or  private  institu- 
tions. 

PSE  funds  also  support  law  enforcement 
personnel  in  30  of  our  91  counties.  These 
law  enforcement  officers  will  be  lost  in  a 
time  of  ridng  crime.  TeacbO'  aides,  weatber- 
IzaUon  workers,  equipment  operat(»B.  and 
bus  drtvers  are  Just  a  random  sampling  of 
the  iMsitioiis  funded  by  CETA 

The  President  also  proposes  to  eliminate 
CETA  Title  Vm.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (TCC)  and  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps  (YACC)  provide  coosenraUon  Jobs 
and  educational  experience  for  our  young 
people.  In  Kentucky.  participanU  are  work- 
ing with  the  Fisb  and  Wildlife  Department, 
trapping  and  transporttng  deer  in  areas  of 
overpopulation,  capttning  and  handing  wa- 
terfowl for  research  purposes,  tilling  the  soil 
and  piMitJTig  food  iriots  for  wildlife,  and 
OHistnictiiig  fish  attractois.  These  valuai>le 
conservation  aervioes  will  be  lost,  costing 
$1,055,152  and  1,055  Jobs. 

The  proposed  »"-''"«"«'  of  CETA's  Title 
nD,  VI  and  vm  will  cost  the  Bureau  For 
Manpower  Services'  91  counties  $37,544,163 
and  4.916  Jobs.  Cotnparatde  figures  for  Ken- 
tucky's other  four  prime  sponsors  amount 
to  approximately  $17,993,763  and  3  JSO  Jobs. 
In  aggregate,  tlie  President's  proposal  wiU 
cost  Kentucky  $44,708,986  in  Job  training 
and  8.746  Jobs. 

This  action  comes  at  a  time  when  Ken- 
tucky's unemirtoyment  is  already  at  the 
highest  point  in  memory.  Kentoirky  ranked 
9th  in  unemirioyment  in  the  nation  for  1980. 
with  8.1  percent  unemployed.  January's  un- 
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cmplojnnent  jumped  to  10^  percent  and 
placed  Kentucky  Sth  In  the  nation. 

The  addition  of  a.74«  PSE  partldpanU  to 
the  rolls  of  the  unemployed  will  ralae  Ken- 
tticky's  rate  from  10.S  percent  to  11  percent. 
The  preaent  slow  pace  of  job  growth,  and 
the  low  skill  levels  of  PSE  participants. 
ahnoat  ansuraa  that  theae  individuals  will  be 
unemployed  upon  tennlnatlon  of  CETA. 
They  will  then  flood  the  welfare,  food 
stamp  and  unemployment  lines  of  Ken- 
tucky's Department  For  Human  Resources. 
Thus.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  CPTA  cuts 
wlU  transform  the  PSE  participant  from  a 
productive  member  of  society,  learning  a 
skill  and  performing  an  essential  service. 
into  a  dependent  claimant,  subsidized  by 
various  social  welfare  programs,  and  per- 
fonnlng  no  useful  societal  service. 

Vocational  education  will  share  In  these 
cuts.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  vocational 
education  Is  beginning  to  fully  address  the 
skUl  training  needs  of  the  chronically  unem- 
ployed adult. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  prom- 
ised the  American  people  that  his  proposed 
budget  cuts  will  spur  our  economy  to  new 
levels  of  growth  and  prosperity  and  will 
drastically  reduce  unemployment.  It  is  mys- 
tifying to  me  how  this  may  be  expected 
when  one  conaldeis  that  the  consequences 
of  the  proposed  CETA  cuts  alone  will 
achieve  precisely  the  converse. 

Mr.  Edward  Pritchard.  a  notable,  fellow 
Kentuckian.  makes  four  points  about  the 
real  implications  of  Mr.  Reagan's  budget 
cuts. 

First.  It  represents  a  massive  redistribu- 
tion of  income  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
and  working  poor  in  favor  of  the  rich  and 
affluent.  The  middle  class  is  left  mostly  un- 
touched. 

Second,  it  represents  and  massive  redis- 
tribution of  responsibility  and  functions 
away  from  the  Federal  government,  to  state 
and  local  governments,  but  without  ade- 
quate resources  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  theae  new  responsibilities. 

Third,  it  represents  a  massive  shift  away 
from  programs  for  people  lo  programs  for 
the  military— away  from  civilians  to  the  mil- 
itary-industrial complex.  And  the  military- 
industrial  complex  is  not  being  subjected  to 
the  same  scrutiny  for  waste,  fraud  and 
aiMise  that  social  programs  are  tielng  sub- 
jected to. 

Fourth,  it  represents  a  massive  assault 
upon  the  life  support  system  of  society- 
medical  research,  health  care,  education, 
job  training  and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If 
enacted.  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  will  have  a 
disastrous  impact  upon  this  nation.  The 
poor  working  poor  will  be  reduced  to  pau- 
perdom.  Welfare  rolls  will  swell,  unemploy- 
ment lines  wHl  lenghten.  and  an  even  great- 
er burden  wUI  be  placed  upon  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  the  expanding  sutisidy  programs. 

I  hope  the  United  SUtes  Congress  will 
have  the  courace  to  challenge  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  expose  their  faulty  reasoning, 
their  simplistic  ideas  and  their  ruinous  poli- 
dea. 

Under  your  Chairmanship.  Mr.  Perkins. 
the  House  Education  and  I^bor  Conmilttee 
has  led  the  fight  In  Congress  for  progressive 
social  policy  and  programming.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  it  is  rising  up  to  stand  against 
the  Reagan  assault.  I  am  pleased  to  stand 
withyou^ 
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MIAMI'S  MUSICAL  MATRIARCH 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  PLOBIOA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSOTrATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  19S1 

•  lix.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  note  the  passing  of 
the  woman  who  had  come  to  be  known 
as  Miami's  musical  matriarch,  Mana- 
Zucca.  Highly  esteemed  as  an  able  mu- 
sician, her  compositions  were  a  source 
of  delight  and  satisfaction  to  innumer- 
able music  lovers. 

Mana-Zucca  was  a  rare  woman  with 
an  exceptional  dedication  to  her 
music.  Her  inspirational  zest  for  life 
that  is  so  evident  in  her  most  famous 
composition.  "I  Love  Life."  has  left  an 
enduring  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
music  lovers  everywhere.  Although 
her  passing  is  an  incalculable  loss  to 
our  community  and  our  country,  her 
name  and  her  vivacious  and  delightful 
work  will  live  on. 

Mana-Zucca  was  a  gracious  and 
beautiful  woman  in  her  own  right.  It 
had  been  a  joy  for  my  dear  late  wife 
Mildred  and  me  to  eivJoy  her  close 
companionship  for  many  years.  I  will 
remember  Mana-Zucca  always  for  the 
warmth  of  her  friendship,  her  gra- 
cious and  gentle  manner,  her  kindness 
of  spirit,  and  the  zest  for  life  that 
made  her  a  great  American  lady.  The 
name  of  Mana-Zucca  will  always  be  on 
the  tongues  of  her  many  admirers,  and 
the  glow  of  Mana-Zucca,  cherished 
friend  and  musical  legacy,  shall  never 
fade  from  our  memory.* 


THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  IMDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  April  22.  1981. 
into  the  Congressional  Record. 
Thx  Economy  and  the  Bodget 

What  should  be  the  immediate  objectives 
of  Congress  this  session? 

Many  important  items  compete  for  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  but  this  year  (more 
than  most)  so  much  depends  on  the  econo- 
my. The  heart  of  the  congressional  agenda 
should  t>e  the  health  of  the  economy,  and 
the  bulk  of  Congress'  efforts  should  be  fo- 
ctised  on  economic  matters. 

Our  approach  to  the  economy  should  be 
marlied  by  an  emphasis  on  the  free  market, 
a  skepticism  of  the  advantages  of  govern- 
ment Intervention,  and  a  simple  candor 
which  acknowledges  that  the  economy  Is 
not  working  well  and  that  major  changes 
are  needed.  Our  economic  policy  should  be 
directed  away  from  short-term  solutions 
toward  long-term  ones. 

For  the  immediate  future.  I  would  suggest 
these  objectives  for  Congress: 


1.  Reduced  Deficits:  Foremost  among  our 
economic  objectives  must  t>e  an  all-out 
effort  to  halt  Inflation  In  iU  tracks.  We 
must  attack  inflation  vigorously  and  system- 
atically across  a  broad  front,  but  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  the  federal  deficit  Is  an  ab- 
solutely eoenUal  element  of  anti-Inflation 
policy.  Economists  do  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  deficit,  but  Its  size  has  become  a 
symbol  to  financial  markets,  as  well  as  to  or- 
dinary Americans,  of  the  seriousness  of  any 
attempt  to  control  inflation. 

The  large  deficits  called  for  by  President 
Reagan  concern  me.  Almost  every  President 
proposes  budgets  that  show  large  surpluses 
several  years  down  the  road  even  though 
there  are  large  deficits  immediately  ahead. 
The  problem  Is,  that  the  surpluses  nearly 
always  evaporate,  with  the  deficits  staying 
stubtwmly  in  place  when  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  economy  is  finally  in.  It  is 
my  hope  ttiat  Mr.  Reagan's  deficits  can  be 
sharply  reduced.  As  I  understand  the 
American  people,  they  are  tired  of  big  defi- 
cits year  after  year  and  they  want  Congress 
to  put  a  stop  to  deficit  spending.  A  balanced 
budget  may  not  be  achieved  this  year  with- 
out severe  dislocations  in  the  economy,  but 
a  realistic  budget  with  a  much  smaller  defi- 
cit is  certainly  one  that  would  be  compelling 
tome. 

2.  Spending  Restraint:  Although  it  must 
take  care  not  to  hurt  those  Americans  who 
need  help  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
Congress  should  begin  this  year  by  setting 
itself  firmly  on  a  path  of  permanent  spend- 
ing restraint  which  will  eventually  limit  fed- 
eral spending  to  20%  of  the  nation's  total 
wealth.  The  target  of  20%  prolnbly  cannot 
be  hit  this  year,  but  total  federal  spending 
(relative  to  the  size  of  the  economy)  should 
come  down.  President  Reagan's  budget  for 
next  year  proposes  a  program  of  fiscal 
stimulus  (a  tax  cut  of  $54  billion  and  a  one- 
year  increase  in  military  outlays  of  $28  bil- 
lion) that  far  exceeds  the  fiscal  restraint 
emlxxlled  in  his  $44-billion  spending  cut, 
but  fiscal  restraint  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  allow  the  President  to  reach  the  goal  he 
so  rightly  advocates:  less  government  Influ- 
ence in  the  economy. 

3.  Tax  Cuts:  When  it  comes  to  cutting 
taxes.  Congress  must  proceed  with  great 
care.  First,  federal  spending  should  be  re- 
strained before  taxes  are  cut.  We  should  not 
enact  a  tax  cut  on  the  basis  of  prejudgments 
about  a  cut  in  spending.  Although  I  favor  a 
tax  cut,  I  will  not  vote  for  it  unless  a  spend- 
ing cut  of  similar  size  is  in  place.  If  signifi- 
cant cuts  in  spending  are  made,  some  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  would  t>e  appropriate.  Any  tax 
cuts  for  future  years  should  be  tied  to 
spending  cuts  of  similar  size.  Second,  the 
tax  cut  should  l>e  designed  to  increase 
saving,  investment,  and  productivity.  An  In- 
crease in  productivity  remains  the  single 
most  potent  weapon  we  have  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  A  truly  anti-inflationary 
tax  cut  must  help  us  improve  both  our  capi- 
tal and  human  resources.  Studies  show  and 
experience  confirms  that  good  health,  good 
education,  and  go<xl  training  make  people 
more  productive.  Studies  and  experience 
also  make  it  clear  that  a  worker's  productiv- 
ity is  enhanced  if  he  is  given  better  equip- 
ment and  know-how. 

4.  Defense:  One  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments in  recent  years  is  the  emergence 
of  a  strong  public  consensus  in  favor  of  in- 
creased defense  spending.  Thus  consensus 
grown  out  of  the  steady  and  impressive  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  military  might.  Our  de- 
fense forces  must  be  second  to  none '  in 
power,    and    they    must    have    more    than 
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enough  strength  to  aupport  our  baatc  strat- 
egy of  detenenoe.  The  American  military 
must  have  the  demonstrated  ability  and  de- 
termination either  to  deny  an  aggreaaor  its 
objective  oi  to  retaliate  so  forcefully  that 
the  aggressor  would  suffer  unacceptable 
loasri 

This  year  Congress  will  approve  the  larg- 
est increase  in  peacetime  defense  spending 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  added  funds  be  spent  wisely 
and  without  waste.  Careless  or  frivolous 
spending  could  erode  the  consensus  in  sup- 
port of  stronger  defense.  Concern  for  the 
national  security  must  not  be  expressed 
only,  or  even  primarily,  in  the  call  for  in- 
creased military  spendhig-  The  beat  defense 
for  the  dollar  should  be  our  watchword. 

When  the  important  votes  occur  in  the 
House  this  year,  my  eye  will  be  on  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  smaUer  deficit,  spending  re- 
straint (leading  to  a  smaller  role  for  govern- 
ment in  the  economy),  tax  cuts  to  increase 
productivity,  and  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient defense  forces.* 
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and  Anistant  Coach  Matt  Gordon,  I 
am  positive  they  will  a^ain  emerge  at 
spie  top  of  the  league.  Recognition  for 
'^e  stioceas  of  the  team  should  also  go 
to  their  parents,  teachers  and  class- 
mates for  their  steadfast  support. 

We  all  too  often  dwell  on  the  seg- 
ments of  our  society  which  create 
problems  and  we  should  be  proud  of 
this  team.  But  these  young  men  repre- 
sent all  that  is  good  with  the  youth  of 
America.  Phoenixville  has  every  right 
to  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Phantoms.  They  have  earned 
the  title  of  champions  and  I  join  ev- 
eryone in  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
in  recognizing  their  achievements. 
Well  done.  Phantoms.* 


PHOENIXVILLE  PHANTOMS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKNMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  example  of  what  American  youth 
can  accomplish  when  their  energies 
and  abilities  are  channeled  in  a  posi- 
tive direction. 

This  year  the  Phoenixville  area  high 
school  wrestling  team  has  become  the 
first  team  in  any  sport  from  that  area 
to  win  a  district  championship.  In  ad- 
dition their  coach,  Lonny  Moore  has 
been  named  "the  district  1  double  A 
Coach  of  the  Year".  They  are  to  be 
conmiended  for  their  efforts. 

The  team  achieved  an  overall  record 
of  16  wins  and  1  loss  on  their  way  to 
the  championship  and,  within  the 
Ches-Mont  League  they  finished  in 
second  place  with  9  wins  and  1  loss. 
The  full  measure  of  success  of  the  pro- 
gram at  PhoenixviUe  cannot  be  real- 
ized unless  we  look  at  the  48  wins  and 
21  losses  record  compiled  by  the 
school  over  the  last  5  years.  This  is 
truly  remarkable  in  light  of  the  caliber 
of  competition  present  in  the  Ches- 
Mont  League,  as  well  as  the  southeast- 
em  Pennsylvania  area. 

I  am  hopeful  the  seniors  on  the 
team— Mark  Cote,  Tim  Debolt,  Tim 
Harper,  Vince  Heck,  Brett  Lehman, 
Bruce  Mitchell,  John  Tometts,  Kip 
Volkman,  and  Don  Wickward— wlU 
continued  to  participate  in  the  sport 
of  wrestling  when  they  go  on  to  col- 
lege. The  juniors— Tom  Beardon,  Paul 
Ribble.  Tim  Smoyer,  Dean  Trevelino, 
and  Dick  Vodantis,  and  the  sopho- 
mores: Pat  Dixon.  Derrick  Harper, 
Chip  Kronmuller,  Jamie  Richards, 
and  Joe  Tometta— will  have  the  task 
next  season  to  match  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  year's  fine  team.  With 
the  guidance  of  Coach  Lonny  Moore. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PALESTINE 
LIBERATION  ORGANIC  ATION 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OP  PKinf8TI.VAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 
m  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  address  today  a  problem 
that  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
several  constituents  of  mine,  and  has 
troubled  me  greatly.  As  you  may  or 
may  not  linow.  the  United  Nations  re- 
cently issued  a  series  of  stamps  com- 
memorating the  "inalienable  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people. "  One  of  these 
stamps  came  out  on  January  30  of  this 
year,  and  was  printed  with  the  15-cent 
American  postal  rate.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
feel  this  action  of  the  U.N.  is  highly  ir- 
responsible, given  the  past  practices  of 
th  Palestine  Liberation  Organization, 
and  I  voice  my  strong  objection  to  the 
move. 

The  Palestinian  stamps  were  issued 
because  U.N.  General  Assembly  Reso- 
lution 34/65D  passed  on  December  12. 
1979.  Although  the  United  States  and 
14  other  nations  voted  against  the 
measure,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  117  to 
15,  with  9  abstentions.  Among  other 
things,  the  resolution  called  for  in- 
creasing the  stattire  of  the  Special 
Unit  on  Palestinian  Rights  in  the 
U.N.,  proclaiming  an  annual  "Interna- 
tional Day  of  Solidarity  With  the  Pal- 
estinian People."  and  issuing  a  series 
of  commemorative  postage  stamps  to 
publicize  the  "grave  situation  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issuance  of  these 
postage  stamps  honoring  the  Palestin- 
ians, who  are  led  by  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization,  imputes  legiti- 
macy to  the  latter  group,  and  I  find 
this  totally  unacceptable.  As  you 
know,  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of 
the  PLO  is  to  destroy  the  SUte  of 
Israel,  our  closet  ally  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  often  spoken  before  my 
colleagues  of  the  strong  bonds  which 
tie  Israel  and  America,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  and  believe  in  Ameri- 
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ca's  deep  commitment  to  that  country. 
For  that  reason  alone,  we  must  take 
steps  at  the  U.N.  to  make  sure  similar 
actions  do  not  occur  again. 

Obviously,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent 
this  stamp  from  being  issued.  Howev- 
er, I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
long  series  of  anti-Israel  actions  at  the 
U.N.  which  have  distorted  and  de- 
valued the  organization,  and  have  im- 
dermined  the  security  of  IsraeL  In 
that  regard,  I  contacted  Secretary  of 
SUte  Alexander  Haig  and  United  Na- 
tions Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 
to  ask  them  to  combat  such  moves  as 
the  U.N.  Palestinian  stamp.  I  have  re- 
ceived assiuwices  from  both  that  the 
United  States  will  oppose  such  initia- 
tives vigorously. 

One  may  ask  why  my  disdain  for  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  is  so 
great.  Well,  for  one,  I  am  very  upset 
with  the  fact  that  the  PLO  has  had 
many  of  its  members  trained  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  taught 
the  Palestinians  about  small  arms,  ex- 
plosive devices,  military  tactics,  radio 
communications,  topography,  and  po- 
litical matters.  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea  are  two  other  nations  that  have 
performed  these  functions.  Apparent- 
ly these  sessions  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  several  ideologically  dif- 
ferent Palestinian  terrorist  groups  to 
forget  their  differences  and  work  to- 
gether toward  a  common  goal.  That 
goal,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  is  to  de- 
stroy Israel,  but  now  aided  by  the 
gims,  money,  and  training  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  keep  a  particularly  close  eye  on 
this  matter  of  Soviets  training  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization. 
Through  this  method,  the  Soviet  poli- 
cies are  spread  violently  throughout 
the  Middle  East  without  the  expense 
of  engaging  in  warfare  themselves.  In 
addition,  the  Israelis  must  ultimately 
bear  the  bnmt  of  this  violence. 

The  Palestinians  seem  to  learn  their 
lessons  well  from  the  Soviets,  for  they 
also  train  guerrillas  in  the  art  of  ter- 
rorism, spreading  elements  of  turbu- 
lence aroimd  the  world.  The  PLO  has 
reportedly  trained  the  violent  Irish 
Republican  Army  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  revolutionaries  that 
overthrew  the  Shah  of  Iran  2  years 
ago.  Equally  interesting  were  the  news 
reports  indicating  that  Palestinians 
were  among  the  so-called  students 
holding  the  American  hostages  in  Te- 
heran, and  helped  the  Iranians  with 
the  seciuity  of  the  compoimd. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  will  ever  get  the 
fuU  story  of  how  involved  the  PIX) 
was  in  the  taking  of  the  hostages  in 
Iran.  What  we  do  know,  however,  is 
the  story  of  the  Palestinian  National 
Covenant,  the  basic  charter  of  the 
PLO.  Formulated  by  the  Palestine  Na- 
tional Coimcil,  it  states  that  "the  par- 
titioning of  Palestine  in  1947  and  the 
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MtablMunent  of  Israel"  ia  "fundamen- 
tally null  and  void.  .  ."  and  that  the 
raUiatlnlini  "reject  every  solution 
that  Is  a  substitute  for  a  complete  lib- 
eration of  Palestine  and  reject  all 
plans  that  aim  at  the  settlement  of 
the  Palestine  issue  or  Its  intemational- 


It  seems  obvious  from  these  state- 
ments that  the  heart  of  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  Is  not  the  creation 
of  a  Palestinian  state,  but  the  repudi- 
ation of  Israel's  right  to  existence  by 
the  PLO.  If  the  Arab  SUtes  would 
accept  the  right  of  Israel  to  live  within 
a  secure  boundary,  a  major  stimibllng 
block  to  peace  in  the  region  would  be 
cleared.  Until  that  time,  not  even  the 
issiunce  of  Palestinian  postage  stamps 
by  a  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
dominated  by  Third  World  countries 
will  legitimise  this  organization  com- 
mitted to  terrorism,  extortion,  and 
murder.9 


COST  OP  A  POSTAGE  STAMP 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

orMUSOUU 
Dl  THX  RODSS  OF  BSPRKSEIfTATTVCS 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations  and  Services. 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair,  has 
been  inundated  with  communications 
from  the  public  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress expressing  shock  and  dismay 
about  the  recent  increases  in  postal 
rates.  AU  too  often,  because  the  Postal 
Service  is  a  labor  intensive  industry, 
there  is  an  erroneous  tendency  to  at- 
tribute any  increase  in  postal  rates  to 
the  salaries  of  postal  employees. 

But  how  many  of  us  really  appreci- 
ate that  to  1940  a  3-cent  letter  traveled 
in  a  $700  truck  which  used  19-cent-a- 
gall<m  gasoline.  In  1960.  a  10-cent 
letter  traveled  in  a  $3,500  truck  which 
used  39-cent-a-gallon  gasoline.  In  1980. 
a  15-cent  letter  traveled  in  a  $6,900 
truck  which  used  $1.20-a-gallon  gaso- 
line—and in  $10  million  airplanes 
whose  pilots  earned  $73,000  annually. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
postal  rate  increases  within  the  con- 
text of  rising  costs  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices throughout  our  great  Nation, 
rather  than  blaming  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  this  situation— postal  employ- 


FOOD  STAMPS  AND  WORKING 
PEOPLE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

oriLLnrois 
m  THB  HOUSS  or  UPUSntTATTVKS 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  A  World  Report 
carried  an  article  that  gives  a  fresh 
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and  provocative  penpective  on  the 
food  stamp  issue.  In  a  sense,  this  arti- 
cle says  quite  a  bit  about  the  reasons 
for  President  Reagan's  desire  to  do 
something  for  hard-working,  taxpay- 
ing  Americans.  When  you  hear  the 
word  "compassion"  you  very  rarely 
hear  it  for  these  Americans. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rxcors. 
"A  Worker  I  Begrudge  Living  Less 
Well  Than  The  Poor  Do" "  from  U.S. 
News  A  World  Report,  BCarch  30.  1981: 

A  WoMcn:  "I  Bbokudok  Limra  Imu  Will 
Thak  THX  Poos  Do" 

It's  not  Just  the  lifestyles  of  the  well-to-do 
that  irk  stnisgllns  middleclaas  Americans. 
Many  are  upset  over  sovemment  benefits 
for  the  needy  that  are  denied  them. 

In  the  foUowinc  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Kathleen  KroU. 
mother  of  a  S-year-old  daughter  and  a  col- 
umnist for  a  newspaper  in  Quincy,  Mass.. 
describes  her  own  mixed  feelings  about  wel- 
fare families. 

PnoaoKZ.  Mass.— There's  something  dis- 
concerting about  standing  in  line  at  the 
checliout  counter  behind  someone  using 
food  stamps— especially  when  one  is  paying 
for  one's  own  order  with  the  family's  mort- 
gage money. 

Breathes  there  a  soul  so  lllieral  that  com- 
parisons do  not  arise  upon  watching  such 
purchases?  My  thought  processes  work  this 
way:  "Hamburger,  I'm  buying  hamburger. 
She's  buying  a  roast.  Potato  chips,  candy- 
will  food  stamps  really  pay  for  those?"  Then 
I  watch  as  the  cashier  rings  them  through 
with  nary  a  word. 

My  basket  is  full  of  generic  nonames  with 
their  depressingly  obvious  black-and-white 
labels.  Hers,  my  Ood.  rivals  the  rainbow— 
not  a  cheapie  to  be  found  in  that  order. 

I  find  myself  thinking  that  there  must  be 
something  terribly  wrong  with  a  system 
which  causes  me  to.  even  for  a  moment,  con- 
sider the  advantages  of  being  a  food-stamp 
recipient. 

"Ood  help  me."  says  my  conscience,  "the 
poor  soul  probably  needs  them."  "Ood  help 
me."  says  the  rest  of  me,  "so  do  I!" 

The  rumors  fly  fast.  And  I  ignore  them.  I 
really  do.  Third-party  stories  are  Just  that— 
stories. 

It  is  personal  experience  that  rankles  me. 
A  friend  who  delivers  takeout  dtainera  as- 
sured me  unabashedly  that  his  best  custom- 
ers pay  him  with  food  stamps.  I  was  aghast, 
but  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it's  legal. 

While  window-shopping  at  a  lobster 
pound  and  bemoaning  the  astronomical 
prices,  I  spoke  to  the  owner.  "See  this?"  he 
said  while  fanning  food  stamps.  'The  only 
lobster  sales  I've  had  today  were  paid  for  by 
these.  Sad  commentary,  huh?" 

Huh.  indeed.  I  left,  half-heartedly  clutch- 
ing a  small  package  of  f rosen  fish. 

All  the  way  home.  I  wondered:  "Where  did 
I  go  wrong?  Does  this  really  bother  me? 
Should  it  bother  me?  Does  it  bother  anyone 
else?"  It  was  a  long  way  home,  believe  me. 

It  is  not  that  I  begrudge  the  needy.  It  is 
Just  that  I  begrudge  Uvlng  leas  well  than 
they  do.  Three  doctors  in  a  week  have  re- 
fused to  process  my  insurance  forms. 
"Sorry."  said  one  receptionist,  "pay  now. 
We  no  longer  submit  insurance  forms."  I 
had  to  pay  $90  for  my  daughter's  ears.  $50 
for  mine.  $30  for  bronchitis— all  out  of 
pocket.  "I  do  not  carry  that  kind  of  money 
around."  I  said.  "What  would  you  do  if  I 
had  medicaid  or  medicare?" 
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"Many  of  our  patients  do."  came  the 
reply.  "We  would  have  to  submit  them  for 
you  then.  Those  are  the  only  forms  we  do 
process." 

Oreat.  Tell  that  to  the  bank  when  my 
mortgage  payment  is  due. 

As  I  looked  about  the  waiting  room,  I 
tried  to  single  out  even  one  medicaid  pa- 
tient. No  luck.  They  look  Uke  everyone  else. 
And  they  get  treated  like  everyone  else- 
better,  when  it  comes  to  payment  forms. 
Ah,  then  I  saw  a  man  fingering  a  medicaid 
card.  Mesmerised.  I  watched  the  reception- 
ist, who  had  not  kept  her  voice  down  when 
we  were  talking  about  paying  my  bill.  She 
was  suddenly  transformed  into  an  under- 
standing protector  of  the  medicaid  patient's 
privacy,  of  his  sense  of  dignity. 

My  Jealousy  knew  no  bounds.  Indignation 
gave  way  to  something  else:  Longing.  Long- 
ing to  own  such  a  magic  card,  to  be  one  of 
the  accepted,  to  be  one  of  the  true  partici- 
pators in  society,  to,  for  once,  be  a  taker  in- 
stead of  a  giver. 

"Oh,"  a  friend  once  said,  "you  are  too 
proud  to  withstand  the  humiliation  of 
public  assistance,  of  food  stamps,  of  medic- 
aid. It  Is  degrading." 

That  may  have  been  so  at  one  time.  But 
what  could  be  more  degrading  than  strug- 
gling to  move  to  a  nicer  home,  a  better 
neighborhood,  trying  "to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses"  who  just  happen  to  be  setting  the 
pace  with  your  tax  moitey? 

And  where  is  the  incentive  for  the  Joneses 
to  get  off  welfare,  to  "live  the  good  life?" 
They  already  live  it. 

Sure,  he  is  employed.  So  is  she.  They  are 
not  married,  but  it  seems  that  one  or  the 
other  of  them  qualifies  for  Section  8  hous- 
ing, medicaid,  low-interest  farmers'  loans, 
free  college  tuition— plus  expenses— free 
child  care,  as  well  as  food  stamps. 

Another  neighbor  summed  it  up  for  many 
of  us  when  she  said:  "Why  should  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  to  work  70-odd  hours  a 
week  to  earn  $30,000  a  year,  to  live  equal  to, 
or  sub-standard  to,  a  welfare  family?  Ridicu- 
lous!" 

What  could  I  say  to  that? 

I  coiUd  not  argue  with  it.  After  all.  while  I 
was  feeding  a  wood  stove  and  living  in  one 
room  of  my  house  all  winter,  the  Joneses 
lived  it  up  in  warmth  and  applied  for  fuel 
assistance. 

Where  is  my  piece  of  the  American  pie?  I 
finally  figured  it  out.  Tup,  it  seems  the 
system  has  placed  it  on  someone  else's 
table.* 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  assiucxT 

IH  THE  House  OP  RXraKSKHTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Helen 
A.  Davis,  the  food  service  director  for 
the  Todd  County  Board  of  Education 
in  Todd  County.  Ky..  a  county  that  I 
represent  in  Congress,  has  written  a 
very  comprehensive  letter  to  me  that 
presents  considerable  evidence  on  why 
a  Congressman  should  not  vote  for  the 
Reagan  budget  proposals.  I  feel  that 
my  constituent's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The 
letter  follows: 


DBAS  CoRSssssMAii  HuBSABit:  With  the 
House  Budget  Committee  busy  setting 
spoKting  priorities  for  fiscal  year  10S2.  I 
feel  that  it  is  urgent  that  you  be  aware  of 
the  results  of  a  recent  survey  msde  of  psr- 
ents  of  students  who  pay  for  their  meals  at 
school  in  Todd  County. 

The  survey  asked  for  response  to  the  ques- 
tion—"If  school  lunches  were  $1.25  or  more 
in  the  next  aebool  year,  would  your  child: 

(1)  Bring  lunch  from  home? 

(2)  Have  no  limch? 

(3)  Pay  the  $1.25  or  more  at  school? 

We  had  about  60  percent  return  of  survey 
forms  with  the  response  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 

Eighty-one  percent  to  bring  lunch  from 
home. 

Eight  percent  would  have  no  lunch. 

Eleven  percent  would  pay  the  anticipated 
price. 

If  the  89  percent  potential  loos  of  paying 
customers  becomes  a  reality  in  our  seven 
schools  where  there  is  a  current  enrollment 
of  2.165  students  of  which  875  (average)  pay 
for  meals,  we  will  reduce  the  size  of  four  of 
our  schools  to  serving  leas  than  100  meals 
daUy.  It  will  be  impossible  to  serve  a  meal  in 
these  schools  at  a  price  the  parents  can 
afford— cost  Is  inverse  to  size  of  operation. 

Every  child  should  have  the  right  to 
choose  a  balanced  meal  at  school.  The  reali- 
ty of  the  survey  indicates  some  children  will 
not  have  lunch  at  school  in  Todd  County 
unless  there  is  continuation  of  a  subsidy  to 
the  program.  The  state  and  the  school 
board  budgets  Indicate  this  is  not  available 
from  these  sources.  Your  help  is  needed  to 
assure  the  continuance  of  at  least  32  cents 
federal  subsidy  for  each  paid  meal  at  schooL 

Thank  you  for  sharing  your  time  with  us 
last  month  when  we  were  in  Washington  in 
support  of  the  school  food  service  programs. 
Sincerely, 

;  Hbjdi  a.  Davis. 

I  Foodaervice  Director.m 


FIGHTING  THE  WRONG  WAR 
AGAIN 

HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OrCSOSGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPSKSKHTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  refuses  to  accept  the  lesson  of 
Vietnam.  That  lesson,  taught  at  an  in- 
credible price,  is  that  an  army  with  a 
realistic  combat  philosophy  will  defeat 
an  army  with  a  misconceived  one.  even 
if  the  side  with  the  wrong  philosophy 
has  the  incredible  physical  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

Richard  Gabriel's  essay,  which  fol- 
lows below,  shows  why  our  combat 
philosophy  in  Vietnam  was  wrong.  But 
even  more  shockingly,  he  shows  that 
we  have  not  corrected  its  inadeqiuusy 
so  the  next  time  we  are  challenged 
with  a  guerrila  war  we  wiU  win. 

That  is  a  sobering  thought,  especial- 
ly given  the  increased  tensions  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

But  even  more  imsettling  Is  what 
Gabriel's  essay  says  indirectly, 
namely:  How  good  is  our  combat  phi- 
losophy for  those  types  of  wars  we 
have  not  yet  fought? 
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Before  America  is  tested  in  those 
areas,  we  need  to  thoroughly  and  criti- 
cally examine  the  combat  philosophy 
of  our  military,  and  we  need  to  do  it 
quickly. 

Other  nations  at  other  times  have 
attended  to  the  first  principles  of 
combat.  Hajo  Holbom  in  the  Makers 
of  Modem  Strategy  writes  of  Prussia. 

The  superiority  of  the  Prussian  army  in 
tlie  lS60's  was  made  possible  only  by  Its  or- 
gantaation.  by  its  pescetime  training,  and  by 
the  theoretical  study  of  war  which  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  half-century 
before  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  that 
superiority  was  provoked  by  HtLpo- 
Icon's  defeat  of  Prussia  at  Jena. 

The  Prussians  learned  a  costly 
lesson  from  Jena.  But  at  least  they 
learned.  How  well  has  America  learned 
from  Vietnam?  Richard  Gabriel's 
essay  suggests  that  we  have  learned 
very  little. 

We  need  to  correct  that  oversight. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  7, 1981] 

FiGRTiKC  Thx  Wrong  Was  Acaih 

(By  Richard  A.  Oabriel) 

El  Salvador,  Poland,  the  Middle  East. 
Angola:  The  crisis  machine  seems  to  be 
working  overtime.  At  some  point  we  may 
have  to  employ  otu-  military  forces  in  re- 
sponse to  elevated  tensions  and  perceived 
threats. 

A  key  to  successful  foreign  policy  is  to 
ensure  that  its  goals  are  in  line  with  exist- 
ing military  capabilities.  Especially  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  re- 
sponse in  Central  America,  the  congruence 
between  military  capabilities  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  seems  seriously  out  of 
Joint. 

Any  American  military  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  or  elsewhere  in  Central  America 
would  necessarily  be  of  the  counter-insur- 
gency type.  This  kind  of  war  donands  very 
spedal  military  skills  rooted  in  accurate  doc- 
trines and  characterized  by  a  very  fecial 
mix  of  military  force  (in  minor  element)  and 
pcriitical  expertise  (the  major  elemmt). 

The  notitm  that  aU  types  of  war  are  ame- 
nable to  the  same  military  solution,  merely 
killing  the  enemy,  is  a  mlirtakf  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  one  that  clearly  character- 
ized the  American  effort  in  Vietnam, 
so  axLxvAinr  DOCTUiras 

The  point  is  that  American  forces  today 
IwA  the  doctrines,  tactics,  experience  and 
even  the  manpower  to  fight  a  successful 
countM--insurgency  war  in  El  Salvador  or 
anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  failed  to  produce  any 
American  counter-insurgency  doctrine  or 
tactical  approach  worth  its  salt.  Even  the 
senior  of  fleers  who  ran  that  war  admit  that. 
The  consensus  of  the  generals  is  that  we 
never  understood  the  diaracter  or  counter- 
insurgoicy  operatiras  in  Vietnam,  nor  did 
we  develc^)  successful  doctrines  and  tactics. 
What  we  did  was  deploy  a  Worid  War  n 
conventional  army  and  try  to  use  its  doc- 
trines and  tactics.  Neither  Uie  poUtical  char- 
acter of  the  war  nor  the  special  techniques 
for  dealing  with  it  were  ever  understood  or 
dealt  with. 

Our  battlefield  techniques  were  no  better. 
We  never  gave  much  credence  to  the  idea 
that  in  a  poUtical  war  the  "hearts  and 
minds"  of  the  people  count  very  much.  As  a 
consequence  we  never  developed  the  struc- 
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tures  tor  integrating  procrams  that  would 
reach  and  deal  with  the  pcditical  and  sodal 
problems  that  underpinned  the  war.  We 
failed  to  develop  a  coherent  application  of 
technique  to  reach  the  people:  we  repeated 
our  mistakes  over  and  over  again.  John  Paul 
Vann  summed  it  up  well  when  he  said,  "We 
have  not  been  in  Vietnam  10  years.  We  have 
been  there  one  year  ten  times!" 

SAME  OLD  APraOACH 

The  problem  is  that  nothing  has  changed 
in  terms  of  the  American  eapsMllty  to  deal 
with  counter-insurgency  warfare.  After  ten 
years  of  "experience"  in  VietnaoL  the 
Army's  response  was  to  produce  a  "new" 
manual  of  land  warfare.  FM  22-100  that 
placed  the  Army  back  on  a  conventional  war 
footing  virtually  ignoring  oounter-insuigen- 
cy  war.  At  the  same  time,  counter-insurgen- 
cy forces  have  been  scaled  down  to  a  hollow 
sbeD.  leas  than  nine  understrength  batal- 
lions  scattered  throughout  the  wortd. 

Almost  comically,  the  new  doctrines  of 
counter-insurgency  warfare  stress  the  kill- 
ing aspects  of  such  forces  relegating  the  po- 
litical f  unctitms  to  truly  second  place  when 
they  are  addressed  at  alL  Indeed,  most  of 
the  political  functions  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reserve  and  National  Ouard 
forces,  thus  doing  away  with  any  capability 
to  employ  them  at  alL 

The  officer  corps  shies  away  from 
counter-insurgency  imits  as  the  kiss  of 
career  death.  Once  a  tour  with  the  Green 
Berets  was  a  necessary  "tkktit  punch"  to 
the  top.  Now  it  is  a  dead  end.  Most  officers 
have  not  even  studied  counter-insurgency 
warfare  in  the  classroom. 

The  result  is  we  are  Hi-trained  and  iU^ne- 
pared  to  engage  in  counter-insurgency  war 
as  we  were  in  1963. 

UMSAHMISLBD 

The  danger  is  that  Mr.  Reagan  may  be- 
Ueve  that  the  DjS.  has  the  capability  to 
engage  in  counter-insurgency  operations  if 
necessary.  His  stated  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can military  was  not  beaten  in  the  pcditical 
war  in  Vietnam  (the  stab  in  the  bade 
legaad)  but  was  not  allowed  (by  piditicians) 
to  win  it  suggests  that  be  has  a  clouded  view 
of  what  happened  In  those  Juntfes.  It  also 
indicates  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  lack  of 
trained  manpower,  inadequate  doctrines, 
tactics  and  political  techniques  available  to 
the  Army  to  carry  out  the  counter-insurgen- 
cy role. 

The  responsiblity  of  the  military  is  clear 
in  these  circumstances.  It  must  truthfully 
and  accurately  inform  the  president  as  to 
tlie  limits  on  our  capaMlltifs  They  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  tdl  him  that  as  a 
historical  rule,  ptriitical  wars  are  not  amena- 
ble to  quick  mmtary  fixes.  If  Mr.  Reagan  is 
uninfwmed  as  to  our  true  capabOtty.  he 
may  miscalculate  in  El  Salvador  or  some- 
where else  with  serious  consequences.  That 
is  how  Vietnam  got  started.* 


WALTER  J.  McCLOUD 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OrCAUFOUOA 
nf  THE  HOtTSS  OP  RBPBCSnrrATIVCS 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
Friday.  May  1.  1981.  Walter  J. 
McCloud  will  retire  as  the  police  chief 
of  the  city  of  Pleasanton.  Calif.  I 
would  like  to  note  here  the  apprecia- 
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tion  and  admintion  I,  and  the  resi- 
dents of  Pleasanton,  extend  to  him. 

In  his  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
PoUce  Chief  McCloud  watched  the 
Pleasanton  Police  Department  grow 
from  a  small,  3-man  operation  to  a 
large,  complex  department  employing 
over  50  people.  And  Chief  McCloud 
was  an  integral  member,  and  certainly 
the  driving  force  behind  the  successful 
growth,  organisation  and  commitment 
of  the  Pleasanton  Police  E>epartment. 

It  is  with  some  sadness  that  we  see 
Chief  McCloud  go.  When  he  began. 
Pleasanton  was  a  small  town  with  only 
about  4.000  people.  Not  too  many 
people  now  in  Pleasanton  rememt>er  a 
time  when  Walter  McCloud  was  not 
chief  of  police.  I  would  like  to  wish 
every  success  to  the  next  chief  of 
police,  and  also  thank  Chief  McCloud 
for  all  he  has  done  for  every  member 
of  his  commimlty.  I  know  I  share  ev- 
eryone's feelings  when  I  say  he  will  be 
missed.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY  F. 
BIELAWSKI 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICBIOAH 

nf  THi  Honss  or  rkpbssditativss 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  patri- 
ot and  citizen  of  Bay  City,  Mich..  Mr. 
Anthony  F.  Bielawski. 

On  Friday.  May  1.  1981.  friends  of 
Tony  Bielawski  will  host  a  dinner  hon- 
oring his  many  years  of  service  and 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  Bay 
County.  The  applause  will  be  well-de- 
served. 

Tony  is  often  called  Mr.  Democrat  in 
Bay  County  because  of  his  service  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  Bay 
County's  Democratic  chairman. 
During  his  reign  as  chairman,  the 
county  party  has  grown  into  a  strong 
and  united  party.  Tony  stepped  down 
as  chairman  a  few  months  ago  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Tony's  activism  in  politics  stems 
from  a  patriotic  and  fundamental 
belief  In  the  American  system.  This  is 
not  surprUng  because  his  parents  im- 
migrated from  Poland  seeking  the  op- 
portunity of  a  newer  world.  Tony  was 
bom  on  September  6.  1913.  in  Grand 
Rm>ids  and  moved  to  Bay  City  in  1940. 

Tony's  father  was  a  factory  worker, 
but  like  many  immigrant  families,  the 
Bielawakl's  worked  hard  to  provide  op- 
portimlties  to  their  son  in  the  land  of 
opportunity.  Tony  received  his  high 
school  ediicatkm  at  St.  Joseph  Semi- 
nary in  Grand  Rapids  and  then  con- 
tinued his  education  at  the  University 
of  i*fa»htg»n  where  he  received  his 
badielor  of  arts,  and  later,  in  1937.  his 
law  degree.  Tony  has  practiced  law 
atnee  that  time,  and  he  is  well  recog- 
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nlzed  in  the  State  of  Michigan  in  the 
field  of  workers'  compensation  law. 

America  did  well  for  Tony  Bielawski. 
and  in  return  he  has  devoted  his 
career  to  active  and  dedicated  citizen- 
ship. Tony  is  a  member  of  the  Bay 
County  and  Michigan  Bar  Associ- 
ations, the  American  and  Michigan 
Trial  Associations,  a  member  of  the 
Elks  Club,  St.  Stanislaus  Ushers'  and 
Athletic  Clubs.  St.  Hyacinth  Athletic 
Club,  Pulaski  Association.  St.  George's 
Society,  Polish  Circle,  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, South  Bay  City  Business  As- 
sociation, and  Coliunbus  Avenue  Busi- 
ness Association.  He  is  past  president 
of  the  Workers'  Compensation  Section 
of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Association. 
Bay  County  Bar  Association,  St.  Stan- 
islaus Athletic  Club,  and  Ushers'  Club. 

Tony  is  active  in  his  church  and  is  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  On  June 
24,  1939,  he  married  Sophie  H. 
Schnerch  of  Grand  Rapids.  They  have 
three  children:  Jerry,  Larry,  and  Mary 
Kay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Tony  Bielawski  has 
served  his  country  and  this  Nation 
with  years  of  dedicated  commitment 
to  the  American  democratic  system.  It 
is  fitting  that  his  achievements  should 
be  noted  and  honored  by  us  today.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  J. 
BURKHART 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OP  mw  Toaa 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  my  career.  I  have  served 
in  many  areas  of  public  service  and 
have  worked  with  many  competent, 
dedicated  individuals.  However,  there 
Is  one  person  I  am  privileged  to  luiow 
as  an  Individual  whose  career  has  been 
committed  to  the  betterment  of 
Morris  County  government  for  the 
benefit  of  local  residents.  That  person 
is  the  Honorable  Peter  J.  Burlihart. 

Since  1973.  Peter  Burlihart  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Morris  County  Board 
of  Chosen  Freeholders  and  as  director 
of  the  board  from  1977-78.  He  served 
as  freeholder  liaison  to  the  depart- 
ment on  aging,  education,  employment 
and  training  administration.  In  addi- 
tion. Peter  chaired  many  freeholder 
committees,  including  the  important 
committee  on  administration  and  fi- 
nance. In  this  position.  Peter  Burk- 
hart  worked  dUlgenUy  to  establish 
programs  and  projects  designed  to 
benefit  Morris  County  and  its  resi- 
dents. He  believes  that  county  govern- 
ment has  an  important  function  to 
perform  in  eliminating  duplication  of 
municipal  services. 

His  efforts  in  this  area  included 
streamlining  the  freeholder  committee 
assignment.  Using  his  mastery  of  busi- 
ness and  finance.  Peter  championed 
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the  county-municipal  investment  pro- 
gram, the  new  bonding  procedures  as 
part  of  the  county  financial  system, 
and  encouraged  the  use  of  modem 
data  processing  to  enable  government 
administrative  fimctions  to  work  effi- 
ciently and  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Peter  J.  Burkhart  retires  as  free- 
holder on  May  1,  1981.  He  will  be  re- 
membered by  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
county  government  and  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Morris  County  as  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  loyal  American.  I 
am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  residents  of  Morris  County 
to  Peter  Burlchart.  His  many  years  of 
selfless  dedication  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  of  us  In  public  office 
and  to  all  who  know  him.  Thank  you. 
Peter  J.  Burkhart.* 


SAUDI  ARABIA  MUST  BE  DENIED 
ADDITIONAL  ARMS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 

*  Mr.  LE3fT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  gravest  concern  that  I  rise  to 
object  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  newest  decision  to  in^ 
crease  Saudi  Arabia's  military  capabili- 
ties. I  refer  to  the  announcement  that 
the  Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
sell  to  the  Saudis  five  of  the  most  so- 
phisticated electronics  surveillance 
planes  ever  developed,  the  AW  ACS  E- 
3C  sentry  planes.  This  latest  decision, 
announced  this  past  week,  compounds 
the  administration's  original  grievous 
error  in  agreeing  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
weapons  to  greatly  increase  the  offen- 
sive capability  of  its  U.S. -supplied  F-IS 
fighter  planes. 

As  one  who  totally  opposed  the 
original  sale  of  the  F-15's  3  years  ago. 
I  intend  to  redouble  my  efforts  to 
block  these  additional  moves  to  build 
up  Saudi  Arabia's  military  capabilities. 
With  each  succeeding  addition,  the 
United  States  moves  farther  down  the 
road  to  a  most  serious  foreign  policy 
debacle.  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  we  in  the  Congress  must  halt 
this  drift  toward  disaster. 

If  the  postwar  history  of  events  in 
the  Middle  East  teaches  us  anything, 
it  should  show  us  with  total  clarity  the 
folly  of  relying  on  a  Moslem  regime 
for  friendship,  or  for  protection  of 
U.S.  interests.  In  Africa,  in  Iran,  in 
South  Yemen,  leaders  have  professed 
friendship  to  the  United  SUtes.  In 
coimtry  after  country  those  leaders 
have  been  toppled  from  power,  or 
have  switched  allegiance  with  the  ease 
of  a  chameleon. 

But  despite  the  clear  record  of -the 
past  three  decades.  President  Reagan 
and  his  foreign  policy  advisers  have 
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now  decided  to  put  their  trust  In  the 
shaky  sheikdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
are  told  we  must  supply  the  Saudis 
with  a  tremendous  new  offensive 
weapons  capability  and  with  the  most 
secret  and  sophisticated  electronics 
surveillanee  equipment  we  possess  be- 
cause "it  is  essential  to  protect  our  in- 
terests in  the  region." 

With  all  due  respect.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Equipping  Saudi  Arabia  with  weap- 
ons and  combat  equipment  which  will 
give  its  F-15  fighter  planes  the  capa- 
bUity  of  attacking  Israel.  Egypt.  Iraq, 
and  Iran  contributes  nothing  to  the 
protection  of  American  interests 
there.  Loading  up  the  Saudi  arsenal 
with  electronic  surveillance  equipment 
capable  of  detecting  groimd  and  air 
military  movements  throughout  Israel 
contributes  nothing  to  the  protection 
of  American  interests  there. 

With  these  moves,  the  United  States 
will  only  breed  suspicion,  tension,  and 
distrust  among  the  Saudis  neighbors. 
And  the  last  thing  we  need  in  the 
Middle  East  is  increased  tension.  That 
does  not  constitute  protection  of 
American  Interests  in  my  book. 

In  truth.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only 
one  nation  in  the  Bftiddle  East  offering 
the  stability  of  govemment  and  the  re- 
liability as  an  ally  which  truly  contrib- 
utes to  American  strategic  Interests  In 
the  Middle  East.  That  nation  Is  IsraeL 
The  best  way  to  protect  American  In- 
terests in  the  Middle  East  Is  to  make 
certain  Israel  Is  strong.  Supplying  a 
declared  enemy  of  Israel  with  a  tre- 
mendous new  offensive  capability  does 
not  contiibute  to  Israel's  strength,  it 
simply  puts  unneeded  new  strain  on 
Israel's  already  overburdened  defenses 
and  economy. 

Because  of  my  great  concerns  over 
the  potentially  serious  effects  of  this 
proposed  sale.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  new  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. This  supersedes  an  earlier  reso- 
lution I  Introduced  on  March  10,  1981 
(H.  Con.  Res.  90).  which  did  not  ad- 
dress the  sale  of  the  five  AW  ACS 
planes.  The  resolution  I  Introduce 
today  specifically  disapproves  the  sale 
of  those  highly  sophisticated  aircraft, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  sale  of  AIM-9L 
air-to-air  missiles,  and  the  auxiliary 
fuel  tanks  which  had  been  identified 
In  the  earlier  resolution. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  support  of  this  resolution.  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  Israel,  and.  indeed, 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  block  this  Ul-ad- 
vlsed  sale  of  weapons.  Please  Join  me 
in  preventing  the  President  and  his 
foreign  policy  advisers  from  making  a 
most  serious  error.* 
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GARDEN  DAYS  AT  FRIENDS 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PBimsYLVAinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27, 1981 

*  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  an  event 
which  takes  place  each  spring  in 
Philadelphia.  This  event  is  Garden 
Days  at  Friends  Hospital.  Friends  Hos- 
pital is  the  Nation's  first  nonprofit 
psychiatric  hospital.  The  hospital 
grounds  cover  100  acres  in  northeast 
Philadelphia  and  form  a  beautiful 
rural  contrast  to  an  urban  area. 

Friends  Hospital  was  founded  In 
1813  on  the  current  site  of  100  acres. 
In  its  early  beginning  the  land  was 
farmed  to  help  produce  the  food 
needed  for  the  patients  and  staff. 
Today  the  grounds  of  Friends  Hospital 
are  widely  known  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  for  well-groomed  lawns,  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  14 
acre  azalea  gardens.  The  hospital  has 
won  several  national  and  local  awards 
for  these  finely  maintained  groimds. 
including  the  1978  Professional 
Grounds  Maintenance  Society  Grand 
Award  for  Hospital  Groundkeeping. 

More  than  10.000  azaleas  adorn  the 
hospital  grounds.  There  are  at  least  43 
varieties  of  azaleas  on  14  acres  of  hos- 
pital property  giving  a  display  each 
spring  that  is  nothing  less  than  spec- 
tacular. Since  1938  Friends  Hospital 
has  opened  its  grounds  to  the  public 
each  spring  for  three  consecutive 
weekends. 

Friends  Hospital  Garden  Days  is  en- 
Joyed  each  spring  by  thousands  of 
people.  It  is  a  never-ending  Job  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  event  and  maintJiin 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
grounds  of  Friends  Hospital  come 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  di- 
rector of  maintenance  and  grounds. 
BCr.  David  F.  Liddle.  The  grounds  crew 
is  made  up  of  Mark  Deusslng.  grounds 
supervisor  Dave  Rutkowskl.  assistant 
supervisor.  Mai^  Adaml,  Jim  Bieder- 
man,  Michael  Dann,  and  Dale  Nemec. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Friends  Hospital  de- 
serves our  congratulations  for  its 
garden  days.  I  would  also  like  to  salute 
the  men  who  take  care  of  the  grounds 
for  a  Job  well  done.* 
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I  submit  the  following  resolution  by 
the  St.  Maryls  Coimty  commissionerB 
as  an  indication  of  the  support  that 
exists  in  all  sectors  of  Maryland's 
coastal  regions: 

RCSOLUTIOII 

Whereas.  St.  Mary's  County  Is  bordered 
by  the  Potomac  River  to  the  south:  the  P»- 
tuxent  River  to  the  north:  and  the  great 
Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  to  the  east:  and 

Whereas.  St.  Mary's  County  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  water  quality  affected  by  the 
inter-State  and  intra-State  development 
policies  proferred  by  public  Jurisdictions 
and  private  institutions  outside  the  control 
of  local  powers:  and 

Whereas,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program  provides  an  effective  forum 
through  which  environmentaJ  issues  can  be 
addressed  and  resolved  across  the  State  and 
throughout  the  nation:  and 

Whereas,  because  of  St.  Mary's  County, 
historical  dependency  on  Its  surrounding 
watershed  for  both  ecooomic  vltaUty  and 
for  environmental  attributes;  and 

Whereas,  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Program  in  St.  Mary's  County  has  provided 
for  the  awareness  and  protection  of  coastal 
areas  through  the  growth  of  economic  and 
residential  development;  and 

Whereas,  without  funding  for  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program.  St.  Mary's 
County  would  suffer  the  loss  of  the  public 
education  program  and  the  development 
review  process  which  has  t>een  implemoited 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
environment:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Raolved,  That  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Mary's  County.  Maryland, 
requests  Congress  to  zealously  strive  for 
continued  Federal  support  for  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Program  for  the  benefit 
of  St  Mary's  County,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States.* 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

^   '  OPMARTUUro 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl  VES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 
*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
supported  the  concept  of  coastal  zone 
management  for  many  years  now  and 
I  am  still  a  proponent  of  proper  man- 
agement of  our  vital  natural  resources. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPDniAlM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 
*  Bir.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  April  15.  1981. 
Into  the  CoHGBESSiOHAL  Rboobo: 

PaOBUCTlVlI  I 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  toured  several 
manufacturing  fadlities  In  southern  Indi- 
ana. These  pianU  make  a  great  variety  of 
Items:  baaebaU  bats,  naval  guns,  food  prod- 
ucts, shoes,  electrical  components,  plastie 
moldings,  and  so  on.  Although  the  manufac- 
turing procev  varies  enonnously  from  plant 
to  plant.  I  am  ImiHusfd  by  the  cwnmnn 
effort  at  eadi  to  improve  producthrtty.  The 
proUon  of  boost.lng  productivity  in  these 
plants  Is  but  a  small  part  of  a  natkmal  prob- 
lem. 

Productivity,  the  rate  at  which  goods  and 
services  are  produced  by  workers,  has  riMO 
rapidly  in  the  United  SUtes  slnoe  the  early 
days  of  this  century.  Our  workets  are  4.S 
times  more  producUve  today  than  they  were 
In  ISlO.  Growth  In  produetivtty  was  very 
rapid  after  Worid  War  II.  avenging  3J% 
per  year  between  194g  and  IMS.  Steadily  in- 
ereaaing  productivity  has  made  the  Ameri- 
can worfco-  the  envy  vt  the  wortd. 
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The  Amerkmn  worker  to  atill  the  most  pro- 
docttre  in  the  world,  but  there  are  aome 
ominoui  twndt  Recent  statMici  wham  that 
be  k  UHtam  troaaa  to  ble  oounterpwta  in 
Japan.  Weat  Oennany.  and  France.  Produc- 
tlTtty  actuaUy  declined  by  1%  in  ivn. 
Unlea  w«  fet  It  growlnc  acaln.  we  may 
mrmt*  little  rtoe  In  our  atandard  of  Uvlng. 
HItfier  produettvtty  la  a  baaic  aource  of  Im- 
psorement  In  our  economic  well-belnc. 

productivity  la  a  complex  phe- 
there  are  many  reaaona  for  its 


ilow  growth.  One  la  democraphlca.  About  20 
mOUaa  workera,  the  majority  of  them  Inex- 
fffir^fnr^  women  and  young  people,  have 
been  added  to  the  work  force  during  the  last 
decade,  half  again  aa  many  aa  were  added 
AiTtwg  the  IMO's.  Theoe  newcomen  to  the 
job  market  bave  been  leaa  productive  pre- 
ctaely  becauae  of  their  Inexperience.  An- 
other part  of  the  demographic  picture  is  the 
changed  trend  In  migration  of  workers  from 
lem  pftKloctlve  agricultural  Jobs  in  rural 
areaa  to  more  productive  manufacturing 
Jobs  In  dtlea.  When  the  migration  fell  off  in 
the  mid-19a0's.  so  did  the  gains  in  producUv- 
Ity  attributable  to  it.  The  escalating  cost  of 
energy  haa  held  productivity  down  after 
1973.  both  by  making  energy-intensive 
equipment  unprofitable  to  run  and  by 
«»«n«y  it  neceanry  to  hire  workers  for  pro- 
grama  of  conservation.  Regulation  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  producUvlty  because  it 
has  diverted  funds  and  personnel  away  from 
more  i»t>ductlve  Investment.  Another  cause 
of  lagging  productivity  may  be  the  slow 
growth  of  investment.  Whether  on  account 
of  tax  ptdldea  that  favor  consumption  or 
fear  about  the  future,  capital  spending  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  has  been  inad- 
equate during  the  last  decade.  Expenditures 
for  research  and  development  dropped  from 
XJ%  of  the  gross  national  product  in  19M 
to  U%  of  It  In  1979. 

The  action*  of  government  can  affect  the 
growth  of  producUvlty,  but  there  should  be 
no  attempt  by  Congress  or  the  President  to 
Innuence  all  private  decisions  that  push 
productivity  up  or  hold  It  down.  Becauae 
wiMiy  of  the  causes  of  Isgging  productivity 
will  cancel  themselves  out  over  time,  a 
better  plan  Is  to  have  the  government  create 
a  climate  in  which  *■—*"■»■  can  get  down  to 
the  task  of  bTrfftt***g  productivity  without 
undue  Intvference  from  the  government. 
The  government  should  concentrate  on  a 
few  inltlatlvca  whose  effecU  on  productivity 
would  be  fairly  predictable  and  whose  goals 
would  not  conflict  directly  with  other  goals 
of  putdic  policy.  I  suggest  these: 

Savings  and  Investment:  The  physical  cap- 
ital the  worker  has  at  his  digiosal  makes 
him  productive.  To  increase  investment  in 
such  capital,  we  should  allow  a  much  faster 
write-off  of  capital  expenditures,  a  cut  in 
oorpormte  tax  ratea.  or  a  cut  in  taxes  on  cap- 
ital gatiH  where  such  gains  are  promptly  re- 
Inveatad.  To  enlarge  the  pool  of  money 
available  for  investment,  we  should  encour- 
age ptTT""*'  savings  by  cutting  taxes  on  in- 
terest and  permitting  the  greater  uae  of  tax- 
deferred  savincB  accounts. 

Imovation.  research,  and  development: 
One-half  of  our  ecunomic  growth  between 
tbe  ItWs  and  1960*8  resulted  from  scientif- 
ic advancea.  To  help  business  defray  the 
cost  of  --*^*'^  such  advances,  the  govern- 
ment should  aDow  a  tax  credit  for  the  cost 
a<  ifrrh  equipment.  Another  option  is 
dbeet  government  funding  where  research 
and  devdopment  carry  high  risks.  Innovsr 
ttan  in  the  nmnagement  and  cwganisation  of 
praduetion  alao  needs  to  be  encouraged.  We 
~  out  and  flh"*"***  behavior  which 
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reducea  oompeUtion  or  delays  increases  in 
productivity,  and  we  should  encourage  coop- 
erative efforts  among  the  firms  In  each  in- 
dustry to  increase  productivity. 

Regulation:  Business  pays  more  than  $100 
billion  a  year  to  comply  with  regulations. 
While  such  regulatlotts  are  intended  to 
serve  a  useful  function,  their  effect  on  pro- 
ductivity is  often  negative.  By  recasting  our 
regulatory  policy  more  in  terms  of  economic 
Incentives  and  less  In  terms  of  direct  inter- 
ventions, we  can  achieve  worthy  regulatory 
goals  without  harming  productivity. 

Employment  and  tralninr  Better  trained 
workers  help  raise  production,  so  the  train- 
ing of  workers  is  another  area  where  the 
government  can  help.  In  general,  programs 
of  employment  should  emphasise  training 
In  marketable  skills,  not  public  service  or 
Income  maintenance.  Educational  programs 
should  aim  to  create  basic  skills  in  students 
so  as  to  ease  their  transition  from  school  to 
work.  We  might  give  consideration  to  the 
expanded  uae  of  tax  credits  for  employers 
who  hire  and  train  the  chronically  Jobless.* 
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full  citizenship  for  the  disabled  popu- 
lation of  Westchester  County.* 


NICOLE  MAYER:  VOLUNTEER  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  TOBK 

m  TH«  HOUSX  OF  RgPRESnrrATTVBS 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  omNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Nichole  Mayer  of  Gol- 
dens  Bridge.  N.Y..  for  being  named 
Westchester  County  Volunteer  of  the 
Year.  1981,  by  the  Volunteer  Service 
B\ireau  of  Westchester  County. 

Bftrs.  Mayer  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  her  community, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  tributes  from 
members  of  the  Westchester  commu- 
nity who  nominated  her  for  this 
honor 

As  a  result  of  Mrs.  llayer's  unflsgglng  ef- 
forts, the  polling  places  in  Lewisboro  are 
now  accessible  to  aU  voters;  there  is  a  place 
for  seniors  to  gather,  to  eat  a  nutritious 
meal,  and  enjoy  one  another's  c(Mnpany;  in 
Northern  Westchester,  countless  parking 
places  for  the  disabled  have  been  estab- 
lished: and  perhaps  most  important,  Mrs. 
Mayer's  efforts  have  greatly  expanded  the 
public's  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  toward 
the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

Mrs.  Mayer  started  an  information  file  at 
the  Town  HaU  of  services  available  to  dis- 
abled at  all  government  levels.  She  wss  able 
to  make  a  marked  change  and  develop  serv- 
ices in  the  community  without  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  tax  dollars. 

In  this  year  that  pays  tribute  to  the  dis- 
abled, it  would  be  so  appropriate  to  honor 
Nicole  Mayer.  The  honor  would  be  two-fold 
for  it  would  alao.  in  my  opinion,  honor  those 
who  would  see  fit  to  honor  this  beautifully 
unselfish  young  mother  we  have  in  our 
midst. 

I  would  like  to  echo  the  sentiments 
of  these  people  who  nominated  Mrs. 
Mayer  to  be  Westchester  County's 
Volimteer  of  the  Year.  She  is  truly  an 
ftm«3riny  individual.  I  wish  her  success 
in  all  her  future  endeavors  to  attain 


ODESSA,  TEX..  CENTENNIAL 

HON.  KENT  HANCE 

ornxsfl 
ni  TH«  Housi  or  RgpiasEirrATiVBS 
Monday,  AprU  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  the  floor  this  morning  to  discuss 
with  the  Members  an  upcoming  cele- 
bration In  my  19th  Conipvsslonal  Dis- 
trict. It  will  be  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Odessa.  Tex. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  Odessa,  the 
thriving  hub  of  the  west  Texas  petro- 
leum Industry.  This  fine  city  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  birthday  this  year  and 
a  delegation  of  prominent  Odessans 
are  in  the  Nation's  Capital  this  week 
to  deliver  personal  invitations  to  join 
in  their  centennial  celebration. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
first  southern  transcontinental  trans- 
porUtion  link,  reached  Odessa  In  July 
1881  and  opened  settlement  of  the 
area.  The  arrival  of  hardy  pioneers  es- 
Ubllshed  Odessa  and  Ector  County  as 
a  cattle  ranching  and  shipping  point. 
The  county  was  created  In  1887  and 
formally  organized  In  1890  when  the 
census  showed  224  citizens.  Including 
children.  Odessa  became  an  Incorpo- 
rated city  in  1927. 

The  basis  for  their  modem  econo- 
my—oil and  gas— was  discovered  in 
1926.  a  20-barrel  producer.  20  nUles 
southwest  of  town.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  its  roads  and  location  on  the 
railroad.  Odessa  became  a  major 
supply,  service,  and  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  transportation  center 
for  the  petroleum-rich.  lOO.OOO-square 
mile  Permian  basin  which  Includes 
most  of  western  Texas  and  portions  of 
eastern  New  Mexico. 

The  foUowlng  60  years  firmly  estab- 
lished Odessa  as  the  hub  of  the  petro- 
leiun  Industry.  Ector  County  is  the 
State's  third  leading  oil  producing 
county  and  is  also  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  inland  petrochemical 
complex.  The  energy-related  service 
and  manufacturing  business  extends 
worldwide  with  an  annual  payroll  In 
excess  of  $35  million. 

With  more  than  100.000  citizens. 
Odessa  now  prospers  with  six  banks 
holding  deposits  of  more  than  $670 
million.  There  are  more  than  2,000 
retail  establishments  with  total  sales 
of  $700  million.  More  than  96  percent 
of  the  labor  force  is  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

Odessa's  school  system  Is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  teaching  23.805 
pupils.  Excellence  In  upper  level  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  the  commimity- 
supported  Odessa  College  and  also  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Odessa  is  noted  for  its  cultural  attrac- 
tions—the world's  most  authentic  rep- 
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Ilea  of  Sbakespeare's  Olobe  Theatre, 
outstanding  ctHumunity  theater  in  the 
Permian  Playhouse,  renowned  sym- 
phony and  chorale,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  collections  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive artifacts  at  the  Presidential 
Museum  and  libraries  containing  more 
than  1  minion  volumes. 

Citizens  worship  in  146  churches 
representing  30  faiths  and  denomina- 
tions. In  addition,  the  city  Is  a  regional 
medical  health  center  with  two  hospi- 
tals, a  teaching  hospital  on  the  draw- 
ing board  and  more  than  100  doctors 
In  most  areas  of  specialization. 

To  round  out  Odessa's  Image,  they 
have  adopted  the  purple  sage  as  offi- 
cial flower  and  the  world's  largest 
jackrabbit  as  mascot,  both  of  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  area. 

Odessa's  100  years  of  progress  is  to 
be  saluted  and  its  builders  commend- 
ed. A  century  of  hard-working,  individ- 
ualistic citizens  have  forged  the  inde- 
pendent, can-do  character  of  Odessa. 
People  who  believed  in  opportunity 
and  free  enterprise  settled  a  barren 
country  and  transformed  it  Into  an  en- 
ergetic, industrial,  cultural,  medical 
and  educational  center. 

Happy  Birthday.  Odessa. 

Thank  you.* 


HOW  A  BILL  BECOBCBS  LAW 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  KASsAoiuauia 

Vm  THC  HOTTSE  OP  REPRXSCNTATTVBS 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  those  of  us  In  Congress 
forget  that  the  way  In  which  a  bill  be- 
comes law  is  not  clearly  understood  by 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans.  As  the 
legislative  process  is  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  I  have  received  nimierous  In- 
quiries about  this  question.  As  a 
result.  I  have  prepared  a  brief  simi- 
mary  of  the  process,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  everyone  interested 
In  how  Government  works. 

How  A  Bnx  Bbcomks  Law 

Ours  is  a  Govenunent  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.  It  is  not  a  pure 
democracy.  It  is  a  republic  in  a  democracy. 
It  is  a  representative  democracy. 

Our  laws  are  the  embodiment  of  tbe 
wishes  and  wants,  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
the  American  people  as  experessed  through 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress:  435 
in  the  House  of  Represmtatives  and  100  in 
the  Senate.  Any  Member  of  the  House  or 
Senate  may  introduce  a  bill  embodying  a 
proposed  law  or  revision  of  existing  laws,  at 
any  time  when  his  respective  House  is  in 
session.  When  introduced,  the  biU  will  be 
entered  in  the  Journal  of  the  House,  and 
the  title  and  sp<Hisors  of  it  printed  in  the 
CoRoaKssiOMAi.  RscoKD  Of  that  day. 
EACH  snxinnaauD 

Each  bill  introduced  is  assigned  a  number 
by  the  clerk  of  each  House  and  referred  to 
the  committee  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  by  the  presiding  officer,  that 
is.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Senate.  Copies  of  tbe  bill  are 
printed  by  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office 
and  made  publicly  available  from  tbe  con- 
greasionaJ  document  rooma. 

Acting  through  its  chairman,  the  commit- 
tee decides  whether  a  biU  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  full  committee  or  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  for  its  initial  ocHisideratiotL 

THE  DBLIBnATIVg  STAOI 

The  committee's  deliberations  are  the 
most  important  stage  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. It  is  here  that  detafled  study  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  made  and  where  people 
are  given  the  right  to  present  their  views  in 
public  hearings.  When  the  chairman  has  set 
a  date  for  public  hearings  it  is  generally  an- 
nounced by  publication  in  the  ConcKKsstoii- 
alRbcokd. 

Copies  of  the  bill  under  consideration  by 
the  committee  are  customarily  sent  to  the 
executive  deparUnents  or  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  subject  matter  for  their  of- 
ficial views  to  be  presented  in  writing  or  by 
oral  testimony  before  the  omnmlttee.  The 
number  of  witnesses,  pro  and  con,  heard  by 
the  committee  is  largely  dictated  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  legislation  and 
degree  of  public  interest  in  it. 

nSTIMOinr  HXARB 

The  transcript  of  the  testimony  tsken  is 
available  for  Inspection  in  the  individual 
coDunlttee  offices.  Quite  frequently,  de- 
pendent on  the  importance  of  the  subject 
matter,  the  committee  hearings  on  a  bill  are 
printed  and  copies  made  available  to  the 
public. 

After  conclusion  of  the  hearings  the  com- 
mittee proceeds  to  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sions—sometimes referred  to  as  "markup" 
sessions— to  rtiMnimi  the  bill  in  detaU  and  to 
consider  such  amendments  as  any  member 
of  the  committee  may  wish  to  offer.  Each 
committee  has  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
but  they  generally  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  itself. 

THK  COmCTTm  VOTE 

By  a  formal  vote  of  the  committee,  it  de- 
cides whether  to  report  favorably  to  the 
House  the  bill  with  or  without  committee 
amendments.  A  committee  report  must  ac- 
company the  bill,  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  bill  and  reasons  for  the  committee's 
reommended  approval.  Tbe  report  sets 
forth  specifically  the  committee  amend- 
ments and.  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
each  House,  iiuiicates  all  changes  the  bill 
would  make  in  existing  law.  Any  committee 
member,  individually  or  jointly,  may  file  ad- 
ditional supplemental  or  minority  views  to 
accompany  the  majority  committee  report. 
Tint  committee  report,  accompanying  the 
bill,  is  viewed  by  the  courts  and  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  as  the  most  important  docu- 
ment as  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the 
proposed  legislation. 

ATTER  RBPOKTIMC 

MHien  a  bill  is  reported  by  the  committee 
it  is  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar.  The 
majority  leadership  decides  how  and  when 
the  bill  will  be  considered  on  the  floor.  In 
general  the  bill  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
r^\mnts»r  for  several  days  to  enable  members 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  proviskms. 

In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  iimu- 
merable  measures  of  relatively  minor  impor- 
tance are  disposed  of  by  unanimous  consent. 
In  the  Senate,  where  debate  is  unlimited, 
major  bQls  are  brought  up  on  motion  of  the 
majority  leader  and  in  the  House  are  called 
up  under  a  privileged  resolution  reported 
frcHn  the  Rules  Committee  which  fixes  the 
limits  of  debate  and  whether  amendments 
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may  be  offered  from  the  floor.  Tbe  Rules 
Committee  resolution  is  called  a  rule  for 
consideraticm  of  a  Mil:  a  dosed  rule  If  no 
amendments  are  allowed,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  tax  bills,  and  an  open  rule  if  amend- 
ments can  be  offered. 


ooi 
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While  there  are  distant  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  prooedurea.  in 
general  a  bill  is  debated  at  length  with  tbe 
proponents  and  opptments  presenting  their 
views  to  acquaint  the  memberabip.  as  well 
as  the  general  puUic.  with  the  issues  in 
volved.  and  all  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the 
consensus.  Amendments  are  frequently  of- 
fered to  make  the  measure  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  judgment  of  the  majority. 
In  the  course  of  consideration  of  the  bill 
there  are  various  parliamentary  motions,  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  which  may 
lie  offered  to  determine  the  sentiment  of 
the  members  with  respect  to  the  pending 
legislation.  The  measure  may  be  postpmed 
to  some  future  date  or  refored  back  to  the 
committee  which  reported  it. 

At  the  amduaimi  of  general  debate  and 
the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendments,  the 
question  becomes  whether  the  House  or 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  will  pass  the  bill 
in  its  final  form.  The  ComaatssiOKAL 
Rboobd  of  the  day  the  bill  was  under  consid- 
eration will  set  forth  the  vertiatim  debate 
on  the  bill  and  the  disposititHi  made  of  such 
amendments  as  were  offered. 


With  the  psssage  of  a  bill  by  either  body 
it  is  messaged  to  the  other  with  the  request 
that  they  oonciu-.  If  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  like  measure  by  the  body  re- 
ceiving the  message  the  bill  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  of  that 
body  for  consideration.  Hearings  are  again 
held  and  the  bill  reported  for  floor  action. 
On  relatively  minor  or  noncontroversial 
matters  the  Senate  or  the  House  sccepts  the 
measure  as  messaged  to  it  by  the  other 
body. 

If  there  are  substantial  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  a 
given  bill,  the  measure  is  sent  to  s  confer- 
ence committee  which  is  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  ranldng  committee  members  of 
each  lx>dy  having  original  jurisdiction  over 
the  bill.  Tbe  object  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  two  bodies,  and  to  report  back  to  each 
its  agreement.  The  report  of  the  OMif  erenoe 
committee  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by 
those  agreeing  thereto  and  must  have  tbe 
signature  of  the  maJ<Hlty  of  tbe  conferees 
of  each  House. 

OOmEaEIICB  EBrOBT 

The  report  of  the  conference  committee 
cannot  be  amended  and  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  each  House  as  it  stands.  If 
either  House  finds  itself  unable  to  accept 
tbe  conference  committee  report  a  further 
conference  is  usually  requested. 

When  the  bill  has  been  agreed  to  in  iden- 
tical form  by  both  bodies  a  copy  of  the  bill 
is  enrolled,  signed  by  tbe  ^>eaker  and  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  President.  The  bill  becomes  law 
with  the  President's  signature  of  apiHoval. 
or  it  may  become  law  without  his  signature 
if  he  does  not  return  it.  with  his  objections, 
to  the  Congress  within  10  days  of  its  presen- 
tation to  him. 

If  the  President  should  return  the  bill, 
with  his  objections,  to  tbe  originating  body 
of  the  Congress,  his  veto  may  be  overridden 
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by  two-thlrdi  of  both  the  Houae  and  Senate 
rapeettrely  vottnt  to  have  the  measure 
bewmw  law  the  Preddent's  objections  to  the 
contrary  notwithBtanding.  Both  the  Preai- 
dent'a  veto  meaaace  and  a  record  of  the  vote 
of  the  IndiTMual  llemben  in  the  motion  to 
ovoTtde  are  required  by  the  Constitution 
and  aet  forth  In  the  CoHoaasaioHAi. 
Raooas.* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  ST.  PAUL  OP 
THE  CROSS  CATHOUC  CHURCH 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

orcALxroamA 
n  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPSSSniTATIVKS 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  ORISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  clergymen  and  parish- 
ioners of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Catholic  Church  in  La  Mirada,  Calif.. 
on  the  occasion  of  their  church's  25th 
anniversary. 

On  April  26. 1956.  the  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Catholic  Church  held  its  first 
service  under  Pastor  Owen  Patrick 
Jinks.  The  church  held  its  services  in 
the  Moose  Hall  then,  and  it  wasn't 
until  2  years  later  that  a  church  build- 
ing was  built. 

Since  that  time,  the  church  has 
grown  to  include  over  10.000  parish- 
loners  who  make  up  the  church's 
"family  of  faith." 

Under  the  g\iidance  of  Father  Mike 
Baker,  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Church  has  enriched  the  community 
of  La  Mirada  through  involvement  in 
community  programs  and  dedication 
to  the  principles  of  their  faith.  Fur- 
ther still.  Father  Mike  himself  has 
brought  to  the  ctMumunlty  that  rare 
combination  of  spirituality  and  active 
involvement  that  leaves  a  mark  on  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Words  like  love  and  brotherhood  are 
used  all  too  often  these  days  by  indi- 
viduals who  rarely  practice  those  attri- 
butes. But  through  the  activities  and 
the  faith  of  the  clergy  and  parishion- 
ers of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Catho- 
lic Church,  those  attributes  have  come 
to  life  in  the  community  of  La  Mirada. 
And  for  that,  we  as  Americans,  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.* 
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Order  No.  1.  I  am  respectfully  submit- 
ting herewith  the  quarterly  financial 
report  of  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus  for  insertion  into  the  Rbcoro. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

Qvarferiy  report,  cumiUative  ttatement  of 
ezpetues.  U.S.  Houte  of  Representative*. 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus 

Salaries $37,367.24 

Travel 0 

Stationery: 

Office  expenses »».«7 

Donations— Mr.  Bevlll 458.3S 

Postace ""lOO 

Telephone 553.28 

PubUcationa 296.40 

Equipment 2.047.15 

Prlntins 218.10 

Miscellaneous 7.247.78 

Total  expenses  for  1980...         48.403.27 

Quarterly  report,  fund  t>alance  statement, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus 

Balance  forward  (as  of  Sept. 

30.  1980) $433.92 

Total  revenues  (clerk  hire  and 

donations) 10.875.15 

Subtotal 11.309.07 

Less  expenses: 

October  1980 5.444.32 

November  1980 2.739.32 

December  1980 3.383.85 

Subtotal 11.587.49 

Remainder -  258.42 

Plus  Interest  deposit 28.31 

Balance  (as  of  Dec.  31. 
1980) -230.11 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OP  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL STEEL  CAUCUS. 
QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF 
EXPENSES  AND  FUND  BALANCE. 
STATEMENT  FOR  PERIOD 
ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1980 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSia 

oriuBTuun> 

ni  THB  HOUSE  OF  BXraESBirTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  27.  19S1 
•  Ms.  MIKUU3KL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with   Executive   Committee 


Harsha.  Barbara  Mikulakl.  James  Martin. 
Don  Clausen.  Benjamin  Oilman.  Bill  Nich- 
ols. Richard  Ichord.  John  Dlngell.  Ous 
Yatron.  Peter  Kostmayer.  Bruce  Vento. 
Lyle  Williams.  Robert  McEwen.  Donald 
IiCitchell.  Joseph  Oaydos.  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  Nick  Joe  Rahall.* 


COHOI 


lOHAL 
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CAUCUS,  DUKS  FAID  AS  or 
31.  ItSO 


Bob  Edgar.  Allen  Ertel.  Robert  MoUohan. 
E.  Thomas  Coleman,  Robert  Roe,  Dan 
Quayle,  Elwood  HlUls.  Melvln  Price,  Charles 
Wilson.  Douglas  Applegate.  Ralph  Regula, 
Clarence  Miller.  Henry  Nowak.  William 
Natcher.  Austin  Murphy,  Louis  Stokes. 
Richard  White.  Ray  Kogovsek.  William 
Moorhead.  John  Duncan,  William  Clinger. 
Joseph  McDade,  John  Selberling.  George 
O'Brien.  William  Pord.  James  Santini.  John 
Jenrette.  James  Oberstar.  Paul  Simon.  Oene 
Taylor.  Leo  Zeferettl,  Richard  Shelby,  Jim 
Lloyd.  Christopher  Dodd. 

Robert  Olaimo,  Oary  Lee,  Ronald  MotU. 
Joseph  Addabbo,  Robert  Walker.  James 
Hanley.  Robert  Michel,  George  Brown, 
Clement  Zablocki.  Clarence  Long.  J.  WU- 
11am  Stanton.  William  Clay,  George  Miller. 
Donald  Bailey.  James  Quillen.  Mary  Rose 
Oakar,  Vtc  Paaio.  Samuel  Stratton.  Eugene 
Atkinson,  Marc  Marks,  Dan  Marriott.  Sam 
B.  Ball.  James  Scheuer.  E.  G.  Shuster. 
Martin  Ruaso.  Doug  Walgren.  Robert 
Duncan.  Jerry  Lewla,  John  Conyers,  Stanley 
Lundine,  Adam  Benjamin,  Jr..  J.  M. 
Murphy.  William  Brodhead,  Lawrence 
Coughlln. 

Robert  Davis.  Ounn  McKay.  Carl  Pursell. 
Don  Ritter.  John  Murtha.  Thomas  Kind- 
ness. Edward  Patten.  Tom  BevUl.  John  Bu- 
chanan. Ray  Lederer.  Thomas  Luken.  David 
Evans.  Morgan  Murphy.  Michael  Myers.  O 
V.  Montgomery.  Thomas  P.  OTIeUl.  Wf 


RIDERWOOD  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  TRIP 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABTUUnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirrATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  AprU  28,  1981,  26 
yottng  men  and  women  from  the  sixth 
grade  class  at  Riderwood  Elementary 
School  in  Ruxton,  Md..  will  journey  to 
Washington  to  augment  their  studies 
of  American  Government  with  a  first- 
hand look  at  their  Nation's  Capital. 

These  students,  led  by  their  teacher 
Mary  Ann  Mikulka.  their  student 
teacher  Meg  Baer.  and  parents  Lillian 
Noel.  Mary  Mayer,  and  Doris  Ca- 
meron, will  visit  the  House  of  the 
Americas  at  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Smithsonian  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum,  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  will  observe  the 
House  and  Senate  in  session,  as  part  of 
their  day's  activities. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these 
students,  their  teachers,  and  parents 
to  discuss  with  them  the  legislative 
process,  their  studies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  their  questions  about  na- 
tional issues.  I  am  delighted  they  are 
taking  the  opportunity  to  expand  on 
their  classroom  learning. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Tuesday 
include: 

Justin  Baldwin,  Andrew  Cameron, 
Brett  Dudek,  Doug  Fambrough,  Josh 
Freeman.  Robert  Gamrath.  Will 
Gould,  Joey  Harris,  Trippy  Holston, 
Robert  Isaacs,  Mark  Lee,  David 
Mayer.  Stuart  McCaughey.  Nicholas 
McGowan,  Mark  Schlelfer,  David 
Sowa,  Paul  Trumbore,  Heather 
Cobum,  Lisa  Esposito,  Jenny 
Galntner,  Alison  GlUespie,  Carey  Grif- 
fin, Katie  PescrUle,  Beth  Ryan,  Char- 
lene  Tag,  and  Susan  Walcher.* 


THE  ADBflNISTRA-nON'S 
FOREIGN  POLICY  ZIGZAGS 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

oromo 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEMTATrVES 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1981 

•  Ml.  ECKART.  ytr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Reagan  administration's 
chief  budget  cutter,  David  Stockman, 
authored  an  article  entitled  "How  to 
Avoid  an  Economic  Dunkirk.".  He 
wanted  an  economic  emergency  de- 
clared, to  get  public  opinion  behind 
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the  recovery  plans  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. His  idea  was  rejected. 

However,  in  the  past  few  days,  and 
indeed  as  each  day  goes  by,  we  find 
the  administration  floundering  in  an- 
other Diuikirk.  And  the  importance  of 
their  thrashing  around  is  certainly 
equal  to  what  they  were  doing  regard- 
ing the  Stockman  plan. 

The  administration  Is  zigglng  and 
zagging  so  unpredictably  on  foreign 
policy  I  wonder  if  they  know  who 
comes  first  in  their  foreign  policy 
manpower  chart?  Is  it  Halg,  Bush- 
Weinberger,  or  the  President  himself, 
or  any  one  of  a  host  of  others? 

Where,  I  ask.  is  the  administration's 
promise  of  a  "national,  and  unified 
front.  In  foreign  policy."?  Where  is  the 
promise  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
would  "speak  with  one  voice."? 

I  applauded  the  promise  of  more 
centralized  and  predictable  foreign 
policy  daring  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. But  what  has  surfaced  are  the 
flailing  voices  of  numerous  spokesmen, 
and  likely  as  not  the  next  day  or  so  we 
find  out  the  speaker  did  not  Imow 
what  the  first  spokesperson  was  talk- 
ing about. 

The  administration's  latest  zigzag  is 
on  proposals  to  add  new  equipment  to 
the  already  committed  F-15  Jets  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

As  a  candidate  for  President  on  the 
28th  of  October.  President  Reagan 
said  his  administration,  through  legis- 
lative and  executive  initiatives,  would 
bolster  Israel's  security  against  all 
forms  of  aggression. 

His  administration,  he  said,  would 
not  continue  to  ship  massive  quanti- 
ties of  sophisticated  armaments  to  the 
so-called  moderate  Arab  States.  He 
said  he  knew  such  shipments  might  di- 
rectly threaten  Israel's  existence.  Fur- 
ther, on  September  3.  1980,  President 
Reagan  said  in  his  campaign  speech  to 
the  B'nai  B'rith  and  I  quote: 

*  *  *  most  important,  we  must  build  our 
lost  reputation  for  trustworthiness.  We 
must  again  become  a  nation  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  live  up  to  its  commitments. 

So  what  do  we  have  now  from  the 
President  who  promised  there  would 
be  no  shipments  of  sophisticated  ar- 
maments to  moderate  Arab  States? 
The  administration  continues  to 
commit  itself  to  sales  of  new  weapons 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

First  there  was  word  that  air-to-air 
missiles  and  long-range  fuel  tanks 
would  go  with  the  F-15  aircraft  prom- 
ised to  Saudi  Arabia  by  President 
Carter.  Now  we  are  told  that  our  De- 
fense and  State  Departments  ap- 
proved the  shipment  of  several  air- 
borne warning  and  control  syston.  or 
AWACS,  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
These  planes,  flying  over  Saudi  Arabi- 
an airspace.  wiU  be  able  to  detect  any 
fljring  object,  high  or  low,  as  much  as 
350  miles  away.  Equijmient  on  these 
planes,  which  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia,  can  also 
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figure  out  what  ground  fortifications 
and  weapons  exist,  and  relay  com- 
mand Information  to  armies  below. 

In  sh(M-t,  sale  of  these  planes  means 
Israel's  troop  deplojmients.  tank  de- 
ployments, and  artillery  arrangements 
wiU  be  vulnerable.  Their  deliver  is  a 
direct  threat  to  Israel's  existence  and 
to  stablUty  in  the  Middle  East. 

Are  we  perhaps  to  believe  that  one 
of  Secretairy  Elaig's  foreign  policy  zig- 
zags is  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  neither 
moderate  nor  warlike,  and  is  truly 
peaceful?  Maybe  that  is  it,  but  I 
tuuxlly  think  so.  Crown  Prince  Fahd, 
after  all,  was  the  one  who  called  for  a 
"Jihad."  or  Holy  War,  against  Israel. 
Just  last  year.  And  it  is  Crown  Prince 
Fahd's  country  which  will  receive  the 
fuel  tanks,  missiles,  and  detection 
planes. 

Secretary  of  State  Halg  said  in  testi- 
mony to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
that  we  had  another  reason  for  our 
proposed  sale.  We  should  sell  the 
equipment,  he  said,  because  the  Saudis 
could  go  elsewhere  and  buy  the  same 
thing.  Our  refusal,  he  said,  would  not 
save  IsraeL 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  naive  state- 
ment, and  I  cannot  imderstand  how 
Secretary  of  State  Halg  can.  The 
Saudi's  wlU  have  F-15's.  Where  else 
wiU  they  buy  fuel  tanks  for  F-15's,  but 
from  the  F-15's  manufacturer.  Who 
else  in  the  world  can  supply  the  AIM- 
9L  version  of  the  American  Sidewinder 
missile,  the  most  advanced  in  the 
world?  And  there  is  no  other  plane  in 
the  world  like  the  AWACS  plane, 
dubbed  the  Sentry,  and  capable  of 
being  a  command  platform  in  the  air 
for  attack. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  re- 
mains that  such  advanced  air  detec- 
tion equipment  is  not  available  any- 
where else.  The  failure  of  this  admin- 
istration to  obtain  any  concessions, 
the  faUure  to  secure  any  commitments 
to  peace,  and  the  failure  to  live  up  to 
its  preelection  statements  supporting 
the  integrity  and  freedom  of  Israel, 
breaks  faith  totally  with  the  voters 
who  switched  from  President  Jimmy 
Carter  over  Arab-Israeli  matters.  This 
equipment  must  not  go  to  the  Arabs. 

The  administrations  wavering  in  this 
situation  is  mirrored  in  a  number  of 
other  cases  as  well. 

EI  Salvador  is  one.  Senior  State  De- 
partment official  John  Bushnell  at- 
tained the  press  for  allegedly  over- 
playing the  El  Salvador  story.  The 
White  House  and  Secretary  of  State 
Halg  rebuffed  BushneU's  comments, 
and  said  that  was  not  the  administra- 
tion's view. 

The  SALT  n  agreement  is  another. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
said  the  United  States  did  not  have  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  unratified 
treaty.  The  State  Department  correct- 
ed him.  and  said  his  statement  was  not 
the  administration's  view. 
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The  neutron  bomb  is  another  (me. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  talks 
about  deploying  the  neutron  bomb  In 
Europe.  Our  allies  were  shocked.  The 
State  Department  next  announced 
that  was  not  the  administration's  view. 

Secretary  Halg  told  a  congressional 
hearing  the  Communists  have  com- 
pleted the  seizure  of  Nicaragua.  The 
next  day  the  State  Department  cor- 
rected the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
situation  is  not  hopeless,  the  seizure  is 
not  complete. 

Richard  Pikes  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  told  an  interviewer  one 
day  that  detente  is  dead.  The  State 
Department  and  the  White  House  an- 
nounced later  that  day  BCr.  Pikes' 
statements  were  not  the  administra- 
tion's view. 

The  President  decided  to  put  Vice 
President  Gbobqe  Bush  in  control  of  a 
crisis  management  team.  Secretary  of 
State  Halg  carried  his  distrubance 
over  the  designation  to  Congress.  The 
Secretary  of  State  wiU  remain  Just 
part  of  the  team  working  on  response 
plans  to  international  crises. 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
pieces  of  the  windshield  found  in  the 
body  of  one  of  the  American  mission- 
aries murdered  in  El  Salvador,  indicat- 
ed to  some  that  they  may  have  been 
running  a  roadblock.  The  next  day  he 
backtradted,  in  the  words  of  the 
Washington  P>ost,  saying  he  only  had 
suggested  such  a  scenario.  It  took  the 
brother  of  slain  missionary  Jean 
Donovan,  Michael  Donovan,  to  point 
out  that  the  pieces  of  glass  in  his 
sister  were  foimd  in  her  wounds,  and 
she  had  been  Idlled  by  gunshots  into 
the  back  of  her  head.  Salvadorean  of- 
ficials confirm  all  four  were  shot  in 
the  head,  at  close  range. 

The  U.S.  delegate  to  the  \3JH..  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick.  met  with  top  military 
leaders  f nnn  South  Africa,  in  a  change 
in  U.S.  attitudes  toward  official  ooa- 
tacts  with  that  nation.  Afterward,  she 
said  she  had  not  been  aware  of  the  po- 
sitions of  the  men  with  whom  whe  had 
met. 

I  repeat,  this  country's  foreign 
policy  is  zigzagging  around  like  the 
small  boats  and  fishing  vessels  escap- 
ing Dunkirk.  This  time  the  threaten- 
ing fire  coming  frmn  all  around  is 
from  the  same  side,  from  inside  the 
administration,  not  fnnn  enemies 
without. 

What  this  country  needs  in  foreign 
policy  is  a  straight  course,  a  strai^t 
and  steady  policy. 

These  seemingly  irreoMicilable  con- 
flicts in  position  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment have  resulted  in  new  damage  to 
the  credibility  of  the  United  States,  a 
weakening  of  our  Natioo's  bargaining 
position,  and  an  erosion  of  the  trust 
others  have  in  our  Nation's  ability  to 
act  responsibly,  firmly,  and  with  com- 
mitment in  the  world  i 
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The  rest  of  the  world  listens  closely 
to  the  voices  emanating  from  the 
United  States  various  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals concerned  with  foreign 
policy.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  and  senior  State  E>e- 
partaient  officials,  all  represent 
American  foreign  policy.  Secretary 
Haig.  our  self-avowed  vicar  of  foreign 
policy,  would  do  well  to  begin  coordi- 
nating our  foreign  policy,  making  it 
more  predictable  and  unified,  as  the 
American  people  were  promised 
during  the  IMO  Presidential  cam- 
paign.* 


RADIO  LIBERTT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxDron 
in  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSFUSBrrATTVKS 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, April  14.  1981.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  a  disturbing  column  by 
Jack  Anderwm.  The  column  concerned 
charges  of  incompetence — and  worse- 
leveled  against  Radio  Liberty  by  a 
planning  and  research  officer  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
(BIB)  which  oversees  the  station. 

Since  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  column  were  quite  serious  and 
since  I  am  a  supporter  of  Radio  Liber- 
ty (and  its  sister  station  Radio  Free 
Eurtve)  I  asked  Charles  Ablard. 
Acting  Chairman  of  BIB,  to  respond 
to  the  Anderson  column. 

I  think  you  will  find  both  the  Jack 
Anderson  column  and  Mr.  Ablard's 
letter  of  interest 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rkcobo 
"Radio  liberty  Making  SUtic  on  the 
Air"  by  Jack  Anderson,  published  in 
the  Washington  Poet,  April  14.  1981 
and  a  letter  to  me  from  Charles  D. 
Ablard,  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting. 

The  article  and  letter  follow: 
lUiuo  LnatTT  Makxho  Static  om  thx  An 

In  a  curious  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
Reagan  sdmlnlBtrmtiaa  and  Radio  Liberty 
bave  been  taroadcasUnc  oonfUcUnc  views  on 
Foland.  Tbe  federally  funded  broadcasters 
not  only  bave  echoed  tbe  Soviet  line  on 
Ruarian  rigtata  to  PoUsb  territory  but  also 
bave  crtUcted  the  popular  Polish  prelate. 
Pope  Jtdin  Paul  n. 

Radio  Liberty  is  the  Ifunich-baoed  VS. 
government  broadcasting  station  which, 
with  Radio  Free  Europe.  Is  responsible  for 
hnamliw  "straight''  news  reports  and  cultur- 
al pragrama  to  the  brainwasbed  mswini 
bebind  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 

Tet  incredibly.  Radio  Uberty  has  been 
airtv  rdlgioas  and  historical  programs  In 
tbe  Roasian  language  that  parrot  Radio 
Moaeov.  The  n.&  station  has  evoi  sided 
wttb  tbe  Kremlin  on  PoUab  Issues. 

Wbetber  tbeae  broadcasts  are  the  result 
of  — '-«>«g«  or  merely  stupidity  Is  not  clear. 
But  an  eye»only  memo  charges  that  tbe 
station's  ^'T-t^t-f^T'-g*  broadcasts  "are 
not  only  to  Radio  liberty's  repu- 
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tation  but  also  to  the  VS.  Interest  as  a 
whole." 

The  memo,  titled  bluntly  "Radio  Liberty 
Russian  Service  Broadcasts  Damaging  to 
the  United  States,"  was  preprared  for  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
which  oversees  tbe  station. 

My  nit~^***  Indy  Badhwar  has  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  astonishing  memo,  written  by 
James  Crltchlow.  a  planning  and  research 
officer  for  the  board  who  visited  Radio  Lib- 
erty in  January.  The  memo  alleges: 

"Some  broadcasts  are  openly  anti-demo- 
cratic and  antl-westem.  such  ss  several  criti- 
cizing the  political  freedom'  of  Western 
Europe  as  responsible  for  the  persistence  of 
terrorism.  Others  are  peculiarly  in  harmony 
with  Soviet  expansionism,  as  one  containing 
the  statement  that  the  1939  Soviet  invasion 
of  Poland  'extended  Russia's  borders  to 
their  natural  limits.' " 

The  station  carried  a  historical  program 
that  reflected  "anti-Polish  positions  which 
are  current  in  Soviet  historiography." 

"Another  broadcast  in  which  Radio  Liber- 
ty's position  coincided  with  Soviet  Interests 
upbraided  Pope  John  Paul  II  personally  for 
his  support  of  the  Dnlate  (Catholic  church 
of  the  Eastern  Rite]  clergy  in  the  Ulcralne." 

A  Russian  Christmas  broadcast,  aired  re- 
peatedly for  4S  hours,  contained  a  reference 
to  a  Ukrainian  as  a  "fanatical  Catholic"— a 
slur  that  would  offend  the  many  Soviet 
Catholics  who  heard  the  Broadcast. 

Much  of  the  Antl-CathoUc  material. 
Crltchlow  found,  was  contained  In  the  in- 
creasing numl>er  of  Russian  Orthodox  reli- 
gious broadcasts.  One  weekly  series,  he 
noted,  "is  now  almost  exclusively  a  vehicle 
for  sermons  by  Russian  Orthodox  clergy 
and  for  commentaries  expressing  a  Russian 
Orthodox  viewpoint."  including  attacks  on 
other  religions. 

The  Washington  research  officer  found 
that  "American  management  has  lost  effec- 
tive control."  He  recommended  that  an 
American  "with  the  requisite  linguistic  po- 
litical and  historical  background"  be  named 
director  of  Radio  Uberty,  a  post  that  has 
been  vacant  (or  34  of  the  last  44  months. 

Even  with  the  station's  content  back  in 
Americans  hands.  Radio  Liberty  would  still 
have  problems.  Crltchlow  found  "serious 
anomalies"— irregularltes— such  as  "broad- 
casting the  wrong  language  at  the  wrong 
time  on  the  wrong  frequency." 

BOABO  FOB  brmuiATIOIIAL 

BKOAOCASmiG, 

WaahingUm.  D.C..  April  It,  1981. 
Hon.  RoBBST  H.  Michxl. 
Hou*e  RepublUMn  Leader.   Capitol  H-232, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  CotMZBBssMAii  MicHBi.-  Thank  you 
for  tbe  telephone  call  from  your  office  yes- 
terday morning  expressing  concern  over 
Jack  Anderdbn's  column  headed  "Radio  Lib- 
erty Making  SUtlc  Over  the  Air".  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anderson  quotes  accurately  from  a 
preliminary  memorandum  addressed  on 
January  23,  19S1  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  by 
our  planning  and  research  officer,  James 
Crltchlow.  calling  attention  to  certain  viola- 
tions of  RFE/RL  policy  guidelines  in  a 
number  of  religious  and  historical  programs 
broadcast  by  the  Radio  Liberty  Russian 
Service.  The  purpose  of  the  memo  was  to 
prompt  discussion  of  and.  as  necessary, 
action  on  tbe  matter  at  our  Board  meeting 
scheduled  for  January  30. 1981. 

At  that  meeting.  In  fact,  there  was  a  thor- 
oughgoing discussion  of  the  problems  raised 
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by  the  memo,  and  tbe  Board  instructed 
RFE/RL  management  In  Munich  by  telex 
that  same  day  to  take  remedial  action- 
namely,  to  require  pre-broadcast  review  of 
Russian  language  historical  and  religious 
programs  by  llngulstlcally-quallfled  Ameri- 
can managemmt  personnel.  Since  then,  all 
evidence  suggests  that  these  measures  have 
proved  effective  In  preventing  the  broadcast 
of  further  dublotis  material  along  the  lines 
noted  earlier  by  Mr.  Oltchlow. 

At  the  same  January  30  meeting,  the 
Presidentially-appointed  members  of  our 
Board  also  urged  RFE/RL  management  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  directors  of 
RFE/RL.  Inc.  John  S  Hayes,  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  recruit  a  fully-qualified 
American,  "with  the  requisite  linguistic,  po- 
litical and  historical  background."  to  serve 
as  director  of  Radio  Liberty.  We  intend  to 
review  management's  progress  toward  this 
end  at  our  next  B.I.B.  meeting  on  May  1. 

To  put  the  Incident  in  perspective,  may  I 
offer  two  further  obervatlons: 

First,  historical  and  religious  programs 
constitute  a  minute  proportion  of  the  total 
broadcasts  of  the  RL  Russian  service,  which 
generates  nearly  seven  hours  of  fresh  mate- 
rial daily— most  of  it  news,  news  analysis,  re- 
views of  the  world  press,  and  readings  from 
censored  Soviet  samlzdat  publications.  A 
subsequent,  more  comprehensive  memoran- 
dum by  Mr.  Critchlow  made  clear  (ss  had 
been  shown  In  previous  evaluations  conduct- 
ed for  the  Board  by  Professors  Maurice 
Friedberg  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Robert  V.  Daniels  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont) that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Russian  programs  are  fully  consistent  with 
the  B.I3.  Mission  Statement  and  the  RFE/ 
RL  Program  Policy  Guidelines,  as  well  as 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Second,  the  episode  illustrates  the  value 
of  Independent  evaluation  of  the  quality,  ef- 
fectiveness and  professional  Integrity  of 
RFE/RL  broadcasting  by  the  Board.  lU 
staff  and  distinguished  consultants.  There 
are  bound  to  be  occasional  problems  of  this 
sort  with  a  network  broadcasting  1,000 
hours  weekly  in  21  Soviet  and  East  Europe- 
an languages,  principally  staffed  by  emi- 
grants of  varying  political  and  ideological 
backgrounds.  We  believe  that  frequent  eval- 
uations by  our  staff  and  qualified  academic 
consultants  have  minimised  the  problem. 
The  prompt  remedial  action  taken  by  the 
Board  in  response  to  Mr.  Critchlow's  find- 
ings demonstrates,  in  our  view,  both  the 
need  for  and  the  efficacy  of  the  oversight 
arrangements  created  by  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  Act. 
Sincerely  your, 

Chablbb  D.  Ablabo, 

Acting  Chairman.m 


RURAL  HOSPITAU3  HELPED  BT 
CO-OP 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  wisooHsni 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  RBPBBSKirrATIVKS 

Monday.  April  27. 1981 

•  Mi.  KASTENMEIER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
I  was  very  interested  in  an  article  that 
appeared  on  March  30  in  the  Capital 
Times,  a  Madison  newspaper.  Entitled 
"Co-op  of  Hospitals  Reaping  Re- 
wards," the  story  tells  of  11  rural  hos- 
pitals that  formed  a  cooperative  in 
order  to  solve  their  mutual  problems 
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and  to  save  money.  Through  the 
Rural  Wisconsin  Hospital  Cooperative, 
participating  organizations  buy  spe- 
cialized services  together  and  mass- 
buy  imiveraally  used  products,  at  great 
savings. 

The  article,  written  by  Ann  C. 
Boyer.  may  serve  as  an  inspriration  to 
rural  communities  through  the  ooim- 
try  that  are  interested  In  dispensing 
good  health  services  at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

Co-Op  OP  Hospitals  Rbapihg  Rbwabos 

Although  the  Rural  Wisconsin  Hospital 
Cooperative  got  underway  Just  one  year  ago. 
memberstaip  is  beginning  to  reap  rewards 
for  tbe  11  participating  hospitals. 

Located  la  southern  and  central  Wiscon- 
sin, the  member  hospitals  serve  the  commu- 
nities of  Baraboo.  Boaoobel,  C^uba  City, 
Dodgevllle.  Sauk  Oty,  Prairie  du  Sac,  Ed- 
gerton.  Lancaster,  Mauaton.  Plattevflle, 
Reedsburg  and  Stougbton. 

As  a  group,  these  hospitals  are  revonsible 
for  1,000  medical  beds,  1,500  employees  and 
a  1979  expense  budget  of  approximately  30 
million  dollars. 

And  whQe  it's  hardly  small  or  rural.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and  CUnks  Is 
also  a  member  of  equal  footing,  due  to  Its 
assistance  In  helping  the  organization  get 
started. 

Operated  in  much  the  same  faahkHi  as  an 
agricultural  cooperative,  it  nonetheless  has 
different  goals;  whUe  Its  agricultural  proto- 
type might  exist  to  obtain  the  best  prices 
for  the  members'  product,  or  Increase  group 
buying  power,  this  organization  works  to 
Insure  the  sbllity  of  Its  member  hospitals  to 
offer  an  adequate  range  of  services  to  rural 
users. 

The  motive  is  not  financial  returns,  but 
increased  strength.  Expenses,  says  Execu- 
tive Director  Tim  Size,  who  shares  the  Co- 
operative's small  office  In  Dodgevllle  with  a 
student  assistant,  are  shared  equally  among 
all  the  member  hospitals.  Each  hospital  has 
an  equal  voice  in  dedslon-making. 

Some  new  service  arrangements  have  been 
set  up  to  improve  the  delivery  of  various 
specialized  medical  services.  Physical  and 
respiratory  therapy  especially  are  in  need, 
due  to  a  recruitment  shortage  experienced 
by  rural  hospitals. 

Since  no  two  fadlltiea  bave  tbe  same 
strengths  and  weakneasea,  each  arrange- 
ment has  different  participants.  "I'd  be  real 
surprised  if  we  ever  design  any  program 
that  everyone  buys  into,"  says  Size.  "That's 
the  way  we  work." 

During  the  last  year,  the  Cooperative  has 
employed  five  physical  therapists  to  work  In 
Plattevllle  and  (^iba  City  (Southwest 
Health  Center),  Dodgevllle  and  Stoui^ton. 
Each  professional  Is  baaed  priinailly  at  one 
site,  to  insure  continuity  of  care. 

Similarly,  Sauk-Pralrie  Ho^ital  buys  res- 
piratory therapist  services  through  the  Co- 
operative; at  present  there  are  cmly  two.  But 
several  other  member  hospitals  are  eager 
for  the  services,  so  four  to  six  more  profes- 
sionals are  being  sought. 

Printing  services,  graphics  design  and  di- 
etary consultations  also  are  available 
through  tbe  Cooperative,  with  aevetal  boa- 
pltals  taking  advantage  of  each. 

The  dietary  consultant,  as  Gary  Demi,  ad- 
ministrator of  Dodgevllle's  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, explains,  fills  an  advisory  capacity.  "We 
have  our  own  dietitian,  but  she's  not  regis- 
tered, so  we  need  a  An«<fii»i»ij  dietitian.'' 

Financial  eonsulting.  Involving  tbe  use  of 
cmnputer  hardware  programs.  Is  oommon- 
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place  In  large  urban  hospitals,  but  It's  a 
servloe  rural  hospitals  usually  can't  afford. 
Through  tbe  Cooperative,  exidains  Demi, 
"We've  purchased  a  mini-computer  servloe 
and  programs  which  saved  us  hundreds  of 
hours  In  our  Medicare  cost  reports." 

Using  tbe  servloe  "has  been  a  cost  saving 
of  approximately  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  us." 

Legal  services  also  are  available  to 
member  hospitals  by  contractual  agree- 
ment. "We  can  provide  these  less  expensive- 
ly than  another  contractor  because  we're 
not  making  money  on  it,"  explains  Size. 

The  rural  Cooperative  now  is  negoUatlng 
witb  a  group  of  regional  pathologists  to 
allow  for  more  efficient  delivery  of  thelr 
erudal  aervloea. 

Logical  as  such  an  arrangement  might 
sound.  It  is  surprisingly  rare  to  find.  Size 
knows  of  only  one  or  two  other  rural  hospi- 
tal cooperatives  in  the  entire  nation;  a  stml- 
lar  group  exists  In  Arizona. 

Here,  tbe  strong  local  tradition  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  has  created  a  favorable 
climate  for  development 

While  many  urtian  homitals  share  certain 
aervloes  with  each  other,  the  groups  usually 
are  smaU  and  dominated  by  one  Institution. 
Services  shared  are  relatively  narrow  in 
scope.  In  this  rural  setting,  the  partners— 
with  the  exception  of  UW  hospital— are 
small  and  rurally  based. 

Even  with  tbe  trend  toward  urban  medical 
centers  with  hi^ily-developed  health  tech- 
nologies. Size  says  small  rural  hospitals  con- 
tinue to  play  a  unique  role. 

"These  are  not  little  'big  hospitals'— they 
provide  Immediate,  basic  medical  care  where 
people  live.  As  a  patient,  you're  not  a  name- 
leas  person  or  face.  People  go  Into  a  rural 
hospital  and  know  a  lot  of  the  people  who 
work  there." 

In  tbe  economic  arena,  many  small  com- 
munity hospitals  are  the  largest  employers 
In  town. 

"Small  hospitals  are  well  able  to  do  a  good 
Job  for  a  great  number  of  medical  proce- 
dures. Rural  hospitals  have  to  encounter  a 
blind  belief  that  bigger  is  better,"  says  Size. 

Hospital  ownership  Is  undergoing  a  dra- 
matic change  as  well,  he  says.  "Corporate 
America  Is  getting  into  hospital  ownership— 
not  Just  suppliers,  but  as  providers  of  hospi- 
tal care,  and  through  external  management 
contracts.  Although  so  far  Wisconsin  has 
experienced  less  buying  up  of  community 
hospitals  than  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, it  could  happen  here. 

'The  greater  strength  in  numbers  i»o- 
vlded  by  a  cooperative  protects  against  such 
a  situation,  encouraging  local  oontroL 

"Member  hospitals  share  In  other  intangi- 
ble benefits.  New  Ideas  in  health  care  can 
spread  rapidly  throu^  the  cooperative 
grapevine.  Needed  changes  can  come  about 
more  quickly." 

Tbe  relative  Isolation  of  a  rural  setting 
need  not  create  a  corresponding  sense  of 
professional  isolation  for  a  hospital's  per- 
sonneL  One  of  the  group's  next  alms  is 
shared  ,  In-service  training  programs  for 
member  administrators  and  staff. 

Tbe  very  size  of  tbe  Cooperative  guaran- 
tees much  higher  visibility  for  the  Issue  of 
rural  health  care  in  state-level  planning 
bodtes  and  hospital  associations.  Lobbying  is 
a  basic  although  secondary  nrie  of  tbe  orga- 
nization, says  wmiam  Beach.  Sauk-Pralrle 
hospital  administrator.  "We  bave  more  bar- 
gaining power  all  down  tbe  line." 

Fliture  directions  will  include  developing 
community  health  education  and  oomput«' 
software— a  rural  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization Is  being  explored.  This  could  save 
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rural  subscribers  tbe  expense  of  traveling  to 
Madtoon  or  Dubuque,  where  oasts  of  prepaid 
treatment  are  substantially  higher. 

It  is  the  "something  spedal"  about  tbe  co- 
operative concept  that  keeps  Tim  Slae 
going.  "It's  a  belief  that  we're  doing  some- 
thing that  transcends  health  care— we're 
helping  support  an  Important  part  of  Wis- 
consin llfe."« 


POLAND  MAT  DEFAULT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPSBOMIA 

»  THE  HonsB  or  aznucsKintATiVES 
Monday.  April  27. 1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
the  "wise  men"  used  to  tell  us  that  one 
of  the  reasons  we  should  all  be  for 
East-West  trade  was  that  the  credit 
record  of  the  Communist  natinn^  was 
so  good.  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  Communist  Poland?  She  is 
broke.  Techniodly.  she  has  already  de- 
clared bankruptcy.  Even  if  her  debts 
due  are  poet^xmed  and  renegotiated, 
where  is  she  ever  going  to  get  Western 
currency  to  pay  her  debts?  Certainly 
not  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Poland 
almost  reached  the  point  of  default 
last  year  when  she  owed  an  estimated 
$18.5  billi<m  to  the  West,  and  the  situ- 
ation grows  worse.  The  London  Daily 
Telegraph  reported  Just  how  serious 
this  matter  is  on  April  9.  1981.  I  com- 
mend the  item  to  the  serious  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

P(HJun>  Mat  Divaolt 

In  a  development  with  far-reaching  impli- 
cations for  Western  banks.  Poland  has  Just 
infmmed  Its  420  tntemational  bank  credi- 
tors that  it  win  not  be  able  to  pay  them  tbe 
$1300  million  of  debU  which  fall  due  be- 
tween March  26  and  tbe  end  of  June. 

Bankers  fear  this  could  be  a  prelude  to 
the  most  serious  case  of  default  the  Intema- 
tkHial  tiawMiiy  community  has  ever  bad  to 
face.  Anotho-  $3,000  million  of  bank  loans 
to  Poland  is  due  to  be  repaid  In  tbe  second 
half  ot  the  year.  Altogether,  tbe  banks  have 
more  than  $13,000  mllllan  at  risk. 

In  a  massive  telex  operation,  tbe  Poles 
earlier  this  wtA  promised  to  maintain  an 
interest  payments  and  put  In  a  idea  for  "un- 
dostandlng."  But  for  tbe  1$  major  Western 
banks  leading  a  specially  constituted  "Inter- 
natinnal  Bank  Task  Foree,"  aimed  at  reaidv- 
ing  the  Pcriisb  drtit  crisis,  tbe  floain  problem 
is  that  Poland  has  DO  visible  means  of  meet- 
ing interest. 

Poland  is  expected  to  nm  a  trade  deficit 
of  at  least  $700  million  this  year  and  inter- 
est payments  could  top  tbe  $2,000  million 
figure. 

Banks  admit  that  some  Interest  payments 
have  already  fallen  behind,  tbougdi  tbey 
stiU  hope  tbe  reasons  are  purdy  "tecbnl- 
caL"  Poland's  financial  pUgbt  has  been  obvi- 
ous for  some  time  now  and  tbe  IS-bank  tsA 
force  has  already  had  several  meetings  wttb 
Pcdisb  government  officials  in  an  effort  to 
hammer  out  a  mutually  aeoeptable  aoJutJon. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  Poles  bave  been  unaUe 
to  keep  their  end  up  at  least  iHiile  discuB- 
sions  are  continuing  lias  come  as  a  severe 
blow  to  tbe  banks  who  are  deeply  concetned 
at  tbe  knock-on  effect  of  a  visibie  default. 
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The  Uit  DUkJor  default  in  intemational 
^^wMiH  oocuned  in  1977  when  the  Turks 
found  themaelTee  inouwble  of  repaying 
aome  t3.000  mflUon  of  international  banli 
debt  But  even  the  Turkish  crtato  pales  into 
Inrisnlfleanoe  acainst  the  potential  magni- 
tude of  the  burgeoning  FoUsh  crisis.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GIOVANNI  DA 
VERRAZANO 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 

ormw  JBOCT 

Ilf  THX  HOUSS  or  KKFRCSKirrATIVXS 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  Verrazano  Day  which, 
•8  we  all  know,  recalls  the  discovery  of 
New  York  Harbor  by  the  Italian  navi- 
gator Olovanni  da  Verrazano. 

In  the  service  of  Francis  I  of  Prance. 
Verrasano  led  an  expedition  in  1524 
which  explored  much  of  the  North 
American  coast.  In  1528.  this  coura- 
geous Florentine  set  sail  once  again  on 
a  transatlantic  voyage  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  passage  to  Asia.  While  the 
success  of  this  voyage  remains  a  mys- 
tery since  his  expedition  never  did 
return.  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  will  be 
remembered  as  the  first  European  to 
explore  the  New  Jersey  coastline  and 
the  first  to  enter  New  York  Bay.  The 
Verrasano-Narrows  Bridge  across  the 
bay  *»a«  been  named  in  his  honor. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  a  nation 
discovered  by  an  Italian,  named  after 
an  Italian,  and  which  has  grown  and 
prospered  through  the  determination 
of  its  citizenry— over  5  million  of 
which  are  Italian— should  honor  those 
citizens  and  their  descendants.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  the  Italian  American 
dUsenry  of  this  Nation  in  celebrating 
the  pioneering  endeavors  of  yet  an- 
other great  Italian.  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano.* 


NATIONAL  COMFREHENSrVE 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  BILL 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  MnnixsoTA 

Dl  THS  HOOSK  OF  RZFRCSKirTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 
•  Mi.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  March 
31.  IMl.  I  introduced  H.R.  2937.  a  bUl 
to  offer  all  Americans  access  to  com- 
prehensive health  insurance.  The  pro- 
posal is  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
health  instirance  and  catastrophic 
health  coverage  bill  passed  into  law  In 
Minnesota  in  1975.  I  was  speaker  of 
the  Minnesota  House  at  the  time,  par- 
Uc^Mtted  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
followed  the  restilts  of  the  law  after 
enactment. 

The  proposal  consists  of  three  major 
parts:  Title  I  makes  comprehensive 
health  insurance  available  to  all  per- 
sons; title  n  assists  low-income  individ- 
uals in  purchasing  comprehensive  in- 
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surance;  and  title  III  provides  cata- 
strophic health  coverage  for  all  per- 
sons if  their  health  costs  should 
exceed  their  insurance  coverage. 

The  bill  places  its  major  stress  upon 
encouraging  private  businesses  and  in- 
dividuals to  provide  comprehensive 
health  insurance  for  their  employees 
and  for  themselves.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  State  administration  and  cost 
sharing  of  programs  to  assist  low- 
income  individuals  in  purchasing  com- 
prehensive insurance  and  in  providing 
last-resort  public  payment  for  the 
costs  of  truly  catastrophic  health  costs 
which  exceed  insurance  coverage.  Due 
to  the  stress  on  the  private  provision 
of  comprehensive  insurance  and  the 
provisions  for  State  administration 
and  cost  sharing,  this  bUl  requires 
much  less  Federal  outlay  than  do 
those  calling  for  a  federally  financed 
health  insurance  system  and  even 
costs  less  than  most  proposals  for  a 
federally  financed  catastrophic  health 
insurance  program. 

Title  I  aims  at  the  rationalization  of 
the  current  system  of  private  health 
insurance.  It  establishes  a  standard  of 
qualified  health  insurance  and  re- 
quires that  all  health  insurance  plans 
be  plainly  labeled  "qualified"  or  "non- 
qualified". There  are  four  types  of 
qualified  plans.  A  qualified  type  A 
plan  provides  minimum  benefits  of  80 
percent  of  medical  costs,  limits  the  20- 
percent  copayment  to  no  more  than 
$3,000  a  year,  sets  a  maximum  t)enefit 
of  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  a  de- 
ductible of  not  more  than  $150. 

A  type  B  plan  is  the  same  with  a 
maximum  deductible  of  not  more  than 
$500  and  a  type  C  plan  is  the  same 
with  a  deductible  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion plans  are  defined  as  equivalent  to 
a  type  A  plan.  The  bill  also  defines 
qualified  medicare  supplement  plans 
as  those  with  benefits  equal  to  at  least 
50  percent  of  costs  not  covered  by 
medicare,  a  maximum  copayment  of 
$1,000  a  year,  and  a  maximum  benefit 
of  not  less  than  $100,000  a  year. 

These  standard  qualified  plans  will 
allow  consumers  to  shop  around  for 
coverage  by  easily  comparing  premi- 
ums of  plans  of  the  same  qualified 
level.  It  will  discourage  the  offering 
and  purchase  of  substandard  plans 
which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
qualification  levels. 

H.R.  2937  provides  that  HHS  should 
delegate  certification  of  insurance 
plan  qualification  to  State  insurance 
regulatory  bodies  whenever  possible. 

All  business  firms  which  employ  10 
or  more  persons  are  required  to  offer 
type  A  or  B  plans  to  its  employees. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  a  firm 
pay  for  an  offered  plan,  nor  is  there  a 
requirement  that  employees  accept 
and  pay  for  a  plan.  What  does  occur  is 
that  employees  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  qualified  comprehensive 
health  insurance  at  group  Insurance 
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rates.  Group  rates  are.  in  almost  all 
cases,  much  less  costly  than  individual 
insurance  policies.  These  plans  must 
also  cover  dependents  and  must  be 
convertible  if  the  individual  leaves  the 
group. 

Under  the  bill.  States  are  required  to 
establish  a  statewide  pool  of  all  health 
insurance  companies.  This  pool  will 
offer  qualified  health  Insurance  to  any 
individual  at  group  rates.  In  effect, 
this  provision  establishes  a  group  out 
of  all  persons  not  eligible  for  a  regular 
group  plan— the  self-employed,  em- 
ployees of  firms  with  less  than  10 
workers.  It  also  allows  firms  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  the  premiums  of  the  pool  in- 
surance so  that  small  firms  not  eligible 
for  group  insurance  can  assist  their 
employees  with  insurance  premiums. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  low-income  persons  in 
purchasing  the  insurance  made  availa- 
ble in  title  I.  Most  employed  Ameri- 
cans have  the  financial  ability  to  pur- 
chase adequate  health  insurance  or 
have  it  purchased  for  them  as  a  fringe 
benefit  of  employment.  Title  I  insures 
that  all  persons  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  qualified  plans. 
Those  on  medicare  and  under  medic- 
aid already  have  access  to  health  cov- 
erage. This  still  leaves  a  number  of 
families  who  are  not  covered  by  medi- 
care, medicaid,  or  an  employer-paid 
group  plan  whose  economic  circum- 
stances make  it  difficult  to  purchase 
health  insixrance.  Title  II  establishes  a 
Federal-State  program  to  assist  low- 
income  individuals  in  purchasing  type 
A,  type  B,  or  medicare  supplement 
plans. 

Under  the  program  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cost  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5  times  a 
State's  total  population.  Thus  the 
maxi'"""'  Federal  liability  would  be 
about  $1.2  billion  matched  by  at  least 
$1.2  billion  in  SUte  funds  for  a  $2.4 
billion  program  of  health  insurance 
for  low-income  persons.  This  would  be 
in  addition  to  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs.  States  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  program  and 
would  have  wide  flexibility  in  design- 
ing the  program  to  suit  their  own 
needs.  Each  State  has  a  different  pat- 
tern of  need  because  of  varying  medic- 
aid coverage,  different  demographic 
patterns,  and  varying  patterns  for  ex- 
isting private  health  insurance.  States 
would  be  able  to  target  the  low-income 
program  toward  those  most  in  need 
and  SUtes  would  be  able  to  experi- 
ment with  total  subsidy  of  purchase, 
cost  sharing,  or  sliding  fee  schedules. 

Title  II  also  has  a  provision  for 
senior  citizen  couples  where  one 
spouse  requires  long-term  nursing 
home  care.  Current  medicaid  income 
and  asset  standards  often  leave  the 
healthy  spouse  with  too  little  Income 
to  remain  economically  independent. 
The   bill   would   allow   SUtes   to   set 
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more  liberal  income  and  asset  require- 
ments in  those  cases  so  that  the 
healthy  spouse  need  not  be  forced  to 
drastically  cut  his  or  her  living  stand- 
ard. 

Title  III  of  the  bUI  establishes  a 
State-Federal  program  of  catastrophic 
health  coverage.  State  participation 
would  be  optional.  After  an  individual 
had  exhausted  existing  private  insur- 
ance or  medlcare/medlcaid,  the  State 
would  pay  90  percent  of  medical  costs 
exceeding  $2,500  or  30  percent  of 
household  income  up  to  $15,000,  40 
percent  of  income  over  $15,000  and 
less  than  $25,000.  and  50  percent  of 
income  over  $25,000.  whichever  is 
higher.  Claimants  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  sell  their  homes,  businesses 
or  other  assets  to  receive  benefits. 

Title  III  Insures  that  any  citizen  no 
matter  what  his  condition,  will  not  be 
devastated  by  a  severely  expensive  Ul- 
ness.  It  will  insure  that  a  person  will 
not  face  liquidation  of  the  bulk  of  his 
assets  to  pay  for  a  catastrophic  illness. 
Yet  the  standards  of  coverage  of 
$2,500  or  the  30  percent  plus  of  income 
threshold  for  payment  will  Insure  that 
only  truly  catastrophic  Illnesses  are 
covered  and  that  adequate  incentive 
for  purchases  of  comprehensive  insur- 
ance remains. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  cata- 
strophic program,  with  a  maximum  of 
$1  times  the  population  of  the  State 
involved.  The  maximum  Federal  cost 
would  be  about  $226  million  with  a 
minimum  State  match  of  a  like 
amount.  This  amount  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  pay  for  the  program 
because  title  I  and  title  II  would  have 
already  provided  most  individuals  with 
adequate  health  insurance  and  only 
truly  catastrophic  cases  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  program.  The  funding  level 
is  in  excess  of  the  actual  experience  of 
the  State-administered  catastrophic 
program  in  Minnesota,  which  has 
benefit  levels  higher  than  those  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

The  bill  seeks  to  rationalize  and 
build  upon  the  existing  sjrstem  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance,  medicaid,  and 
medicare.  It  attempts  to  make  the  ex- 
isting system  comprehensive  by  filling 
in  gaps  in  the  existing  system.  It  does 
not  require  a  massive  change  in  exist- 
ing programs  or  a  large  governmental 
organization  or  financial  contribution. 
Even  if  every  State  were  to  establish 
low-income  assistance  and  catastroph- 
ic coverage  programs  and  to  use  the 
maximum  amount  of  Federal  funds, 
the  Federal  costs  would  be  about  $1.4 
billion.  This  would  be  matched  by  an 
equal  State  contribution,  but  one  that 
most  States  are  in  a  better  position  to 
afford  than  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  current  circumstances. 

In  offering  this  bill  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
in  competition  with  some  of  the  other 
national  health  insurance  plans  being 
considered.  The  generosity  of  benefits 
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provided  by  these  plans  is.  unfortu- 
nately, matched  with  a  cost  that  I  fear 
will  preclude  enactment.  I  have  sought 
to  design  a  bill  which  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  Federal  budget  limits 
we  now  face.* 
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future  generations  of  student  teach- 
ers.* 


SPRINGFIELD  STUDENT-ATH- 

LETE       RAISES        $2,200        FOR 
SCHOOL  SPORTS 


PRESERVING  TEACHER 
INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscomn 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 

*  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Bftr.  Speaker, 
teacher  internship  programs  at  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  presently 
in  Jeopardy  because  of  a  quirk  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  it  relates  to 
unemployment  compensation. 

Under  the  existing  language  of  sec- 
tion 3306(cK10KC)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  students  age  22  and 
older  who  participate  in  teacher  in- 
ternship programs  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  their  host 
school  district  after  completion  of 
their  internship.  Only  students  under 
the  age  of  22  are  prohibited  from  col- 
lecting unemployment  compensation 
benefits  from  governmental  units.  By 
definition,  a  school  district  is  a  govern- 
mental unit. 

Because  90  percent  of  students  who 
participate  in  teacher  internship  pro- 
grams are  age  22  or  older,  many  school 
districts  have  terminated  their  partici- 
pation in  the  programs  rather  than 
risk  the  additional  expense  associated 
with  the  payment  of  unemployment 
benefits. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  filing  for 
unemployment  benefits  at  the  close  of 
an  educational  experience  such  as  an 
internship  is  an  abuse  of  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  If  this 
abuse  is  allowed  to  continue,  the  real 
losers  will  be  our  children  and  grand- 
children as  new  teachers  assume  their 
Jobs  without  the  benefit  of  a  class- 
room experience  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  teacher. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  simply  remove  the  under  age  22 
clause  from  section  3306<cK10KC)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  remedy 
this  problem.  Both  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment •are  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  ra- 
tionale behind  this  age  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of  cuts  in 
Government  spending,  it  is  nice  to  be 
able  to  point  to  a  cut  that  will,  indeed, 
enhance  a  program.  This  is  Just  such  a 
cut. 

By  striking  the  under  age  22  clause, 
we  can  both  put  an  end  to  improper 
expenditures  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  insure  the  availability 
of    teacher    internship    programs    to 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
during  these  difficult  budgetary  times, 
many  schools  throughout  my  home 
State  of  Ohio  are  experiencing  tre- 
mendous financial  difficulties,  threat- 
ening the  continued  existence  of  some 
worthwhile  programs,  including  ath- 
letics. 

As  a  recent  newspi4>er  article  point- 
ed out.  the  80,000  residents  of  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  which  I  represent,  take 
their  sports  seriously.  Among  those 
who  take  sports  most  seriously  is 
George  D.  Loukoumidls,  a  senior  at 
Springfield  North  High  School.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
an  illustration  of  what  this  fine  stu- 
dent has  done  on  behalf  of  athletics  at 
hisschooL 

Last  year,  George  singlehandedly 
raised  $2,200  for  his  school's  athletic 
program  in  a  "lift-a-thon."  In  a  llft-a- 
thon,  participants  solicit  donation 
pledges  based  on  the  number  of 
pounds  they  lift.  A  dime  a  pound  from 
one  si>onsor  can  mean  $20  for  a  200- 
pound  lift.  George  was  able  to  lift  325 
poimds,  enough  to  earn  $1,924  and  set 
a  record  for  any  high  school  student 
in  Ohio  for  the  raising  of  money  for 
athletics  last  year.  His  sponsors  were 
so  impressed  they  donated  a  few  extra 
dollars  and  George  ended  up  bringing 
in  $2,200  into  the  North  High  School 
athletic  program  coffers. 

George  has  been  honored  for  this 
fundraising  effort  by  the  mayor  and 
City  Commission  of  Springfield  and 
the  Springfield  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Springfield  Daily  News,  George 
was  cited  as  "an  outstanding  example 
of  what  can  be  done  on  behalf  of  ath- 
letics in  the  public  schools."  Various 
other  national  publications  recognized 
this  remarkable  achievement. 

Looking  at  George's  background,  we 
can  see  that  his  efforts  to  excel  on 
behalf  of  his  school,  his  church,  and 
his  community  are  indeed  commend- 
able. George  was  bom  on  December  7, 
1962.  one  of  five  children  to  James  and 
Despina  Loukoumidls,  his  parents  who 
had  Just  migrated  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  Springfield's  Greek 
conununity.  George  speaks  and  writes 
Greek  fluently  and  has  returned  to 
Greece  twice  by  himself  to  visit  the 
homeland  of  his  mother  and  father. 
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Oeorte  Attended  Simon  Kenton 
High  School  where  he  participated  in 
footlwU  and  basebaU.  He  attended 
Rooaevelt  Junior  High  School  where 
he  played  footbaU  aU  3  years.  In  1977, 
Oewge  attended  the  Natlcuial  Order 
of  Ahepm.  Olympiad  track  meet  in  New 
Orleans  where  he  placed  first  in  the 
dlscua  oompetition  and  second  in  the 
Javelin  and  shotput  events.  Oeorge  has 
played  S  years  of  footbaU  for  North 
Hl^  School,  receiving  the  Second 
Tear  Starter  AthleUc  Award,  the 
Western  Ohio  League  Football  Award. 
Top  Defmsive  Award,  and  others.  He 
has  wrestled  at  North  for  3  years, 
having  winning  seasons,  and  is  pres- 
ently fapfst"  under  the  tutorship  of 
Coach  WnUam  Harris.  Mike  Larson. 
footbaU  coach  at  North  High  School. 
summed  up  George's  outstanding  ath- 
letic abilities  by  saying: 

There  is  aomethlnf  Inride  that  kid  that 
makes  blin  want  to  exoeL  He  ii  the  best 
Htw*""*  to  come  down  the  pike  at  North 
since  Eric  Bauer. 

George  served  7  years  as  an  altar 
boy  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 
In  1975.  he  was  elevated  to  the  highest 
h<HX>r  the  church  can  bestow  a  youth, 
acolyte  leado-.  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Theodore  Dymek.  In  1977.  Oeorge  at- 
toided  the  23d  Congress  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  held  in  Philadel- 
phia where  he  served  as  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal page  diulng  the  sessions.  George  is 
presently  an  officer  of  the  G.O.T.A..  a 
youth  organization  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church.  He  is  in  the  top 
fourth  of  his  senior  class  scholastically 
and  plans  to  major  in  conservation. 

George  started  woriOng  in  hunting 
and  safety  in  1978  and  was  appointed 
to  help  at  the  Clark  County  Fair  in 
traffic  and  safety  for  that  year.  In 
1980.  Ohio  Gov.  James  Rhodes  ap- 
pointed George  to  his  Youth  Traffic 
CouncQ  for  the  Clark  County  area. 
George  was  honored  for  this  appoint- 
ment at  Disney  World  in  March  1980. 

George  Loukoumidis  is  truly  an  out- 
standing young  Ohioan  and  American 
of  whom  we  can  all  be  proud.  On 
behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  commend 
George  for  a  Job  well  done  on  behalf 
of  high  school  athletics  in  Springfield 
and  wish  him  every  success  in  future 
years.* 
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On  March  12.  1938,  Nazi  troops  occu- 
pied Austria,  and  set  up  a  puppet 
regime  which  was  loyal  to  Germany, 
and  not  to  the  Austrian  people.  As  a 
result  of  the  German  occupation.  Aus- 
tria suffered  terribly  diuing  the 
Second  World  War. 

In  1943.  the  Allies  met  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  reestablishing  an  inde- 
pendent Austrian  republic.  In  April 
1945,  Allied  troops  succeeded  in  retak- 
ing Vienna— putting  an  end  forever  to 
the  German  occupation. 

On  April  27,  1945,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  Austria, 
based  on  the  democratic  constitution 
of  1920.  The  light  of  Uberty,  which 
was  all  but  extingulsed  under  the  fas- 
cist regime,  was  rekindled  in  Austria. 

That  is  why  7  million  Austrians.  and 
their  American  brethren  in  Pennsylva- 
nia's 11th  District  and  across  the 
Nation,  continue  to  celebrate  Austrian 
Republic  Day  on  April  27. 

I  salute  the  Austrians  on  this,  their 
day.  By  saluting  them.  I  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  struggled 
for  liberty  throughout  the  world.* 
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COMMEMORA'nON  OF 
AUSTRIAN  REPUBLIC  DAT 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELLIGAN 

ot  rannTLTAau 
m  THB  Booai  or  xanascaTATrvcs 
JTonday.  AjnU  27.  19S1 
•  Mr.  NELUOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commemoimte  Austrian   Republic 
Day.  which  is  celebrated  each  year  on 
AprU  27.  rot  those  who  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  Austrian  history,  let  me 
briefly  recount  what  Republic  Day 


BLACK  AMERICANS  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  CANCER  AND  CANCER 
TESTS 


HON.  CAROISS  COLLINS 

or  nxmois 

in  THB  HO0SX  or  RXrBCSBrTATTVXS 

Monday.  AprU  27. 1981 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
is  a  voluntary  organization  dedicated 
to  the  control  and  eradication  of 
cancer.  Their  immediate  goal  is  to  save 
more  lives  and  to  diminish  suffering 
from  cancer  to  the  fullest  extent  possi- 
ble. Over  420.000  people  die  each  year 
of  cancer  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  134.000  could  have  been  saved  by 
earlier  detection. 

The  immediate  goal  of  saving  lives  is 
accomplished  largely  through  educa- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  dangers  of 
cancer  and  possibilities  of  cure.  Along 
that  line.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  findings  of  an  his- 
toric and  penetrating  national  survey 
of  the  attitudes  of  black  Americans 
toward  cancer  as  released  by  Dr.  La- 
Salle  D.  Leffall.  Jr.,  chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  on  Cancer  in 
Minorities.  American  Cancer  Society, 
Inc..  in  New  Torii  City.  The  findings 
grew  out  of  the  society's  1979  National 
Conference  on  Meeting  the  Challenge 
of  Cancer  Among  Black  Americans, 
and  was  conducted  by  a  black-owned 
polling  firm.  Evaxx.  Inc.: 

HlOHUSHTS 

or 


statisUca  indicate  that  1  out  of  4  people  wUl 
get  cancer.  T3%  of  blacks,  compared  with 
63%  of  whites,  think  that  lem  than  1  out  of 
4  people  wfU  cet  cancer. 

Blacks  are  leas  likely  than  whites  to  think 
that  they  themselves  will  get  cancer.  99%  of 
blacks,  compared  with  M%  of  whites,  think 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  get  cancer. 

17%  of  blacks  think  that  whites  are  more 
likely  than  blacks  to  get  cancer.  This  belief 
is  at  variance  with  medical  statistics  which 
indicate  that  (across  all  sites  of  cancer  com- 
bined) blacks  are  just  as  likely  as  whites— or 
even  somewhat  more  likely  than  whites— to 
get  cancer. 

Blacks  think  that  cancer  is  the  main  pre- 
occupation of  white  people  and  high  blood 
pressure  and  sickle  cell  anemia  are  primary 
preoccupations  of  black  people.  This  prob- 
ably reflects  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
high  visibility  programs  concerning  high 
blood  pressure  and  sickle  cell  anemia  direct- 
ed at  black  Americans,  while  cancer  pro- 
grams have  not  been  specifically  directed  at 
that  population  segment. 

BLACES  ASS  rSSSIlfUTIC  ABOUT  TBX 

cuBAsnjTT  or  CAHcm 

A  majority  of  both  black  Americans  and 
white  Americans  underestimate  the  curabil- 
ity of  cancer,  but  blacks  are  even  more  pes- 
simistic about  the  curability  of  cancer. 
Medical  sUtlstlcs  indicate  that  about  1  out 
of  3  cancer  victims  get  cured  (defining  cure 
as  surviving  5  or  more  years  after  the  onset 
of  cancer).  77%  of  blacks,  compared  with 
S5%  of  whites,  believe  that  fewer  than  1  out 
of  3  cancer  victims  survive  it. 

Blacks  are  twice  as  likeiy  as  whites  to 
think  that,  even  if  cancer  is  detected  early, 
there  is  little  chance  of  curing  it.  22%  of 
blacks,  compared  with  9%  of  whites,  think 
that,  even  with  early  detection,  there  is  "not 
much  chance"  or  "no  chance  at  all"  of 
curing  cancer. 

Blacks  are  far  more  apt  than  whites  to  be- 
lieve that  cancer  is  generally  fataL  59%  of 
blacks,  compared  with  36%  of  whites,  feel 
that  "getting  cancer  is  a  death  sentence  for 
most  people."         y 

Blacks  are  twice  as  likely  as  whites  to 
want  to  avoid  knowing  they  had  cancer  if 
they  got  it  (probably  reflecting  blacks' 
greater  peasimiam  about  the  curability  of 
cancer).  33%  of  blacks,  compared  with  16% 
of  whltea.  report  that  "if  I  got  cancer,  I'd 
rather  not  know  about  it." 

Blacks  are  much  leaa  likely  than  whltea  to 
regard  surgery,  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
aa  effective  cancer  treatmenta.  For  example, 
41%  of  blacks  vs.  57%  of  whites  regard  radi- 
ation as  an  effective  cancer  treatment.  This 
is  probably  one  reasmi  why  blacks  are  pessi- 
mistic about  the  survival  rate  for  cancer. 

BLACKS  ABB  LBSS  AW  ABB  OW  CAIKBB'S  WABmHQ 
SIOIALS 

Blacks  are  less  aware  than  whitea  of  can- 
cer's warning  ««g"»«»  This  holds  true  for  all 
7  of  cancer's  warning  signals.  For  example, 
only  40%  of  blacks,  compared  with  65%  of 
whites,  identify  "perslatent  cough  or  con- 
tinuing hoaraeneaa"  as  a  cancer  warning 


A  majority  of  both  black  Americana  and 
white  Americana  undereatlmate  the  preva- 
lence of  cancer,  but  blacks  are  even  leaa 
aware  of  the  prevalence  of  cancer.  Medical 


Blacka  are  only  half  as  likely  as  whitea  to 
recognise  5  or  more  of  cancer's  7  warning 
aignata.  Only  1  out  of  4  blacks  (3S%),  com- 
pared with  about  1  out  of  3  whltea  (54%), 
are  able  to  correctly  identify  5  or  more  of 
cancer'a  7  warning  signala 

In  keeping  with  black'a  lower  recognition 
of  cancer'a  warning  algnala,  blacks  are.  leaa 
likely  than  whltea  to  see  a  doctor  if  they  ex- 
perienced auch  aymptoma.  For  example. 
50%  of  blMckM  vs.  59%  of  whites  report  that 
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they  would  go  see  a  doctor  if  they  experi- 
enced "a  change  in  bowel  or  Madder 
habits."  If  blacks  delay  going  to  a  doctor 
when  they  experience  these  symptoms,  this 
probably  helps  aooount  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  mortality  rate  among 
black  cancer  victims  thsn  smong  white 
cancer  victiais. 

BLACKS  an  CHBCK-ups  Aim  CAHcn  nsxs 

Although  blacks  sre  less  aware  than 
whltea  of  cancer'a  warning  signals.  Uaeka 
are  almoat  sa  likely  aa  whltea  to  go  for  regu- 
lar phyaical  check-upa.  45%  of  Uadcs.  com- 
pared with  50%  of  whites,  report  they  go  for 
regular  physical  cbedc-upa 

Black  women  are  as  lilcely  as  white  women 
to  get  Pap  testa  and  to  do  breast  self-exami- 
nation. 63%  of  blaiA  women  and  62%  of 
white  women  report  that  they  get  regular 
Pap  tesU.  35%  of  black  women  and  27%  of 
white  women  report  that  they  do  regular 
monthly  breast  self -examination. 

While  blades  are  responsive  to  simie  of  the 
more  well-known  cancer  rtiagnoatir  testa 
(e.g.,  the  PSp  teat),  blacks  are  less  familiar 
with  amne  of  the  leas  well  known  or  newer 
cancer  diagnostic  tests.  Only  36%  of  bla<±s. 
compared  with  47%  of  whites,  have  heard  of 
proctoscopic  examlnationa  for  colon  and 
rectum  cancer.  Only  30%  of  bisck  women, 
compared  with  53%  of  white  women,  have 
heard  of  mammograpbic  examinations  for 
breast  cancer. 
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About  1  out  of  4  blacks  (3»%>-and  1  out 
of  3  whites  (31%>-belleve  (inoQrreetly)  that 
"a  bump  or  hard  knock  can  cause  cancer." 

About  1  out  of  4  Macks  (23%)  report  that 
"Fd  fed  uncomf<Htable  wtwUng  next  to 
someone  who  had  cancer."  By  oompariaon. 
only  1  out  of  10  whltea  (9%)  expreaa  that 
sentiment.  This  suggeata  that  biscks.  more 
than  whites,  might  feel  that  cancer  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  another  of  the  false 
"myths"  about  cancer. 

TOCABCXB 


BLACKS  HAVB  lOXXD  AWA 


I  or  SIRS  or 


When  they  think  of  cancer,  both  blacks 
and  whites  think  about  breast  cancer  most 
often  and  about  lung  cancer  next  most 
often. 

Neither  blacks  or  whites  have  a  particu- 
larly high  awareness  of  colon  and  rectum 
cancer,  despite  the  fact  that  colorectal 
cancer  Is  actually  one  of  the  moat  prevalent 
forma  of  cancer. 

Blacka  (as  weU  as  whites)  exhibit  little 
awareneaa  of  proatate  cancer  and  eam»ha- 
geal  cancer— two  forma  of  cancer  that  have 
been  ri^ng  significantly  among  black 
Americans. 

Blacks  are  much  leaa  omscioas  thsn 
whitea  of  skin  cancer  (reflecting  the  lower 
incidence  of  skin  cancer  smong  black  Ameri- 


BLACKS  ABB  LXaS 


"H< 
HABIT 


OHCIGABBTTB 


(Cigarette  smoking  is  sbout  equally 
common  among  bladi  Americans  (39%)  snd 
white  Americans  (38%).  However,  Mack 
smokers  are  more  apt  to  fall  into  the  U^t 
smoker  segment,  while  white  smokers  are 
more  likely  to  fall  into  the  heavy  smoker 
segment. 

Black  smokers  are  more  interested  tban 
white  smokers  in  giving  up  smoking  snd 
black  smokers  are  also  more  likely  to  feel 
that  it  would  not  be  too  hard  to  give  up  the 
habit.  30%  of  blade  smokera.  ooavared  with 
34%  of  white  smokera.  tndkatte  that  they 
would  be  "very  intereated"  In  giving  up  the 
smoking  habit.  Moreover.  36%  of  black 
smokers,  compared  with  32%  of  white  anok- 
era.  feel  that  giving  up  amoking  would  be 
"not  too  hard"  or  "not  hard  at  alL" 

BLACKS  OAVB  BOMB  VALSB  "MTTHS"  ABOUT 


About  1  out  of  3  blacks  (51%)  bdleve  (in- 
correctly) that  "surgery  can  expose  cancer 
to  the  air  and  cause  the  spread  of  cancer." 
Thta  incorrect  belief  migfat  be  partly  reapon- 
Bfble  for  blacka'  queaUontng  the  effecthre- 
ness  of  surgery  as  a  cancer  treatment. 


Bla^  Americana  get  exposed  to  much  leaa 
cancer  information  than  white  Americans. 

19%  of  blacks,  compared  with  only  2%  of 
whltea.  report  that  they  did  not  hear  any- 
thing about  cancer  in  the  past  year. 

Moreover,  Idacks  sre  much  less  likely  than 
whites  to  bear  about  cancer  in  the  maaa 
meiUa.  tbrou^  doctors  or  hospitals,  or 
throu^  relattvea  or  f rienda. 

Of  particular  interest  ia  the  finding  that 
blacks  are  less  tban  half  as  likely  aa  whltea 
to  dlacuas  cancer  with  relatives  and 
frienda— a  finding  which  further  confirms 
the  lower  salience  of  cancer  for  black 
Americans.  It  may  also  be  a  sign  that  black 
Americans  are  more  "private"  than  white 
Americans. 

BLACKS  ABB  nnrXBXBTBS  HI  CAHCXB 
imOBMATIOIl 

Blacks  are  just  as  interested  as  whltea  in 
obtaining  information  about  cancer.  52%  of 
blacka  vs.  51%  of  whltea  would  be  interested 
in  lung  cancer  education  programs.  48%  of 
Idacks  vs.  48%  of  whites  would  be  interested 
in  taresst  csnoer  education  programs. 

Moreover,  biscks  belong  to  various  groups 
and  orgardxations  where  they  would  wel- 
come cancer  education  programs. 

A  large  majority  of  blacks  (84%)  have 
heard  of  the  Amnlcan  Cancer  Society  and 
an  almost  equally  large  majority  of  blacks 
(81%)  feel  that  the  work  of  the  ACS  is  im- 
portant. 

These  fitwHngm  lndk»te  that  ACS  inf oima- 
ticmal  and  educational  efforts  would  be  well 
received  by  tdack  Americans. 

LOWBB  nKXmB  BLACKS  KKOW  LBSS  AMD  DO  LESS 
ABOUT  CAKCSa 

Lower  income  Uadi  Americans  are  much 
less  knowledgeable  about  cancer  and  do  less 
to  protect  themaelvea  from  cancer  than 
higher  Income  black  Americans. 

Lower  income  blacks  are  leas  knowledge- 
aide  about  cancer's  7  warning  signals  and. 
accuidlugly.  are  leaa  apt  to  aee  a  doctor 
when  they  expolence  those  aymptoma. 

Lower  income  blacks  are  lesa  likely  to 
bare  spedflc  cancer  tests  snd  sre  lesa  famil- 
iar with  specific  cancer  tests.  Lower  tnoome 
blacks,  compared  with  higher  income 
Macks,  are  less  likely  to  get  regular  Pap 
teaU  (52%  vs.  76%);  are  less  thsn  bslf  ss 
likely  to  do  regular  monthly  breast  self-ex- 
«».i««M«»i-  are  leaa  tban  half  aa  likely  to 
have  heard  of  proctoscopic  examlnationa  for 
eokm  and  rectum  cancer  (17%  va.  43%);  and 
are  only  one-third  as  Ukely  to  have  heard  of 
msmniograpldc  exsmlnations  tar  breast 
cancer  (18%  vs.  55%). 

Higher  income  MaAs,  unlike  Umtr 
fnrmt^  Macks,  are  about  as  knowledgeaMe 
about  cancer  as  the  gennal  wblte  popula- 
tion. This  suggests  that  income,  not  race,  ia 
largdy  responsible  for  Mack  Americans 
knowing  less  and  doing  less  about  cancer 
than  white  Americana. 

BUmiAaT  ABB  IMFLICATIOKS 

1.  Black  ^m^rirana  underestimate  the 
prevalence  of  cancer  and  are  leas  likely  than 
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whites  to  think  that  they  will  get  cancer. 
Blacks  need  to  be  made  more  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  cancer  and  the  fact  that 
cancer  is  as  likely  (if  not  somewhat  more 
likely)  to  strike  black  Americans  as  white 
Americans. 

2.  Black  Americans  are  pfstimlstlr  about 
the  curability  of  cancer.  A  majority  of 
blacks  feel  that  "getting  cancer  is  a  death 
sentence  for  most  peoide."  Blacka  need  to 
be  persuaded  that  cancer  can  be  cured  and 
inf  (Milled  of  the  progreaa  being  made  in  de- 
veloping effective  cancer  treatmoits. 

3.  Blacks  are  mudi  less  knowledgeable 
than  whltea  about  cancer'a  warning  signals. 
And.  accordingly,  blacks  are  leaa  apt  to  aee  a 
doctor  if  they  experienced  auch  aymptoma. 
More  needa  to  be  done  to  inform  Macka 
about  cancer'a  warning  aignala  ao  they  can 
be  alerted  to  the  need  for  taking  appropri- 
ate actkma. 

4.  Blacks  sre  almost  sa  likely  as  whites  to 
get  genersl  physical  dieck-ups.  And  Mack 
womoi  are  Just  sa  likely  ss  white  women  to 
get  Pap  tests  and  to  do  tweast  aelf-examlna- 
tion.  These  positive  findings  indicate  that 
blacks  can  be  readied  and  persuaded  to  par- 
ticipate in  cancer  detection  tests. 

5.  The  incidence  of  dgarette  smoking  ia 
similar  among  black  Americana  and  wblte 
Americana,  but  blacka  tend  to  be  lighter 
smokers  and  they  exhibtt  more  interest  in 
giving  up  the  hsMt  Blacks  would  be  respon- 
sive to  quit  smoking  dinics  or  oCber  amok- 
ing intervention  efforts. 

6.  Blacks  are  leaa  exposed  thsn  whites  to 
cancCT  inf  nmatlon.  Blacka  are  not  aa  likely 
aa  whltea  to  bear  about  cancer  in  the  maaa 
media,  in  groupa  or  orgsnisatians,  or  from 
relatives  or  friends.  But  Macks  can  be 
readied  and  they  want  cancer  inf oimatlan. 
In  addition  to  the  general  media,  many 
blacks  read  Mack  magastnea  and  Mack  news- 
papers and  listen  to  Mack  radio  atatlona. 
Mmeover,  Macks  are  Just  ss  likely  ss  wbltes 
to  belong  to  groups  and  orgsniaBtions  snd 
they  indicate  that  they  would  wdoome 
cancn^  inf  tnmatkm  through  these  organisa- 


7.  Lower  income  Mack  Americana  know 
much  leaa  and  do  mudi  leas  about  cancer 
than  higher  income  black  Americans.  It  is 
particnlariy  important  to  provide  lower 
iTKio«n»  Macks  with  cancer  inf mmation  and 
to  encourage  them  to  take  appropriate  pro- 
tective actions. 

8.  Most  Macks  know  about  the  Amfriran 
Cancer  Society  and  fed  that  the  ACS's 
work  is  important.  The  ACS  bas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  direct  educational  and 
inf omational  programs  st  Mack  Americans 
to  enable  Macks  to  better  iwotect  them- 
selves from  csnoer^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK  COBB— CALI- 
FORNIA SMALL  BU8INEBS 
PERSON  OF  THE  TEAR  1980 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroaaiA 


ni  THS  HOUSE  or 

Monday.  April  27. 19S1 

•  Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attoition  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  hoKH-  bestowed 
upon  an  outstanding  cttiaen.  ftank 
Cobb,  an  independent  nurseryman 
from  the  city  of  Carpintoia,  has  been 
selected  as  the  California  small  biMl- 
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nen  penon  for  the  year  IMO  by  the 
Small  Buatoeas  Adminlstr«tlon. 

At  the  age  of  14,  Prank  began  a 
hoM>y  of  growing  orchids  and  his  love 
of  floriculture  has  earned  him  nation- 
al and  international  recognition. 

After  graduation  from  Claremont 
Men's  College  and  service  to  his  coun- 
try in  the  Korean  war.  Pranli  returned 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  purchased  a 
modest  greenhouse  with  small  second- 
floor  living  quarters  for  his  family.  His 
orchid-growing  business  expanded  to 
include  commercial  production  of 
potted  chrysanthemums.  Through 
perseverance,  hard  work,  and  the  help- 
ing hand  of  his  wife.  Shirley,  PranJe's 
modest  flower  business  evolved  from 
200  plants  per  week  In  1966  to  nearly 
$7  million  in  annual  gross  sales. 

As  an  active  member  In  his  commu- 
nity. Prank  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Voitura  Production  Credit  Associ- 
ation, president  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Plower  Grower's  Association,  a 
director  of  the  Pederal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  and  for  17  years,  has 
served  as  a  national  judge  for  the 
Cymbldium  Society  of  America. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  successfuUy  turned  his 
philosophy  of  living  Into  a  profitable 
business  for  himself,  his  family,  his 
employees,  and  his  community. 

Prank  Cobb  personifies  the  small 
business  person  who  can  succeed  in 
business  today.  Knowledge,  dedication, 
and  hard  work  cause  this  type  of 
person  to  represent  the  business  back- 
iKHte  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  In  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  Prank  Cobb.« 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH  NEEDS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuromifiA 
Ui  THI  HOU8S  or  RSPRSSEIfT ATTVXS 

Friday,  April  10,  19S1 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  April  6.  the  Na- 
tional Agrlciiltural  Research,  Exten- 
sion, and  Teaching  Policy  Amend- 
ments of  1981  was  approved  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Operations,  Research, 
and  Foreign  Agriculture.  H.R.  2561 
was  sponsored  by  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  Wamplsr.  Republican  of  Vir- 
ginia, ranking  minority  member  of 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  by  myself. 
The  bill  was  approved  with  amend- 
ments by  the  subcommittee  and  for- 
warded to  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  consideration  as  part  of  the  1981 
omnibus  farm  bill. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  bill.  This  support,  I 
feel,  reflects  a  growing  consensus  that 
agricultural  research  Is  a  vital  and 
strategic  activity  that  wiU  help  assure 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  continued  strength  and  growth  of 
U.8.  agriculture.  Pew  programs  receiv- 
ing public  funds  are  more  clearly  and 
directly  in  the  public's  interest.  Each 
dollar  Invested  in  agricultural  research 
pays  handsome  dividends.  The  most 
recent  studies  by  USDA  agricultural 
economists  on  the  subject  have  shown 
that  each  dollar  invested  In  research 
and  extension  returns  over  $3  even 
when  the  future  benefits  from  current 
research  investments  are  discounted. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  positive 
record  of  agricultural  research,  yet  I 
am  also  alarmed  by  the  warnings  and 
concern  voiced  by  leading  agricultural 
scientists.  Dr.  Sylvan  Wittwer,  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Michigan  State  University,  is 
one  of  the  most  well-known  and  opti- 
mistic leaders  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural research.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
January  27,  1978  issue  of  Science  mag- 
azine. Dr.  Wittwer  wrote: 

TBI  Nkxt  OnmATioN  op  Ackicultukal 

RXSKAJICR 

Productivity  of  the  major  food  crops  pla- 
teaued.  Yields  of  wheat,  maize,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  and  potatoes  In  the  United  States 
have  not  Increased  since  1970.  This  is  true 
of  maize,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  cassava  in 
Latin  America.  World  grain  yields  have  de- 
clined. Increased  production  has  been 
achieved  largely  be  cropping  more  land. 

Tliis  phenomenon  needs  careful  analjrsis. 
Farm  yields  rose  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  following  World  War  II.  These  were 
accompanied  by  technologies  requiring  mas- 
sive inputs  of  fossil  energy  channeled  to  the 
farm  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  irrigation, 
mechanization,  and  new  seeds.  Greater  pro- 
duction efficiency  was  the  goal.  The  result 
was  plentiful  food  at  low  cost.  All  of  these 
external  inputs,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  genetic  improvements,  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly costly,  subject  to  more  con- 
straints, and  less  available.  Some  come  from 
nonrenewable  resources.  Meanwhile,  soil 
erosion  continues  unabated  nationally  and 
glolMily.  After  40  years  of  a  U.S.  soil  conser- 
vation program  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
our  farmlands  are  under  approved  conserva- 
tion practices.  Topsoil  continues  to  be  lost 
at  an  enormous  rate.  Soil  organic  matter  is 
being  reduced.  There  is  greater  compaction 
from  excess  and  untimely  tillage.  Air  pollu- 
tion is  becoming  more  severe.  Additional 
land  areas  brought  into  cultivation  may  be 
less  productive.  With  increasingly  greater 
pressures  on  the  productive  land  resource 
base,  the  options  for  use  of  water,  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  mechanization  become  pro- 
gressively less. 

Some  wo^ld  credit  the  recent  plateauing 
of  crop  yields  to  adverse  and  fluctuating  cli- 
mate and  weather.  Season-to-season  vari- 
ations, however,  are  far  more  significant 
than  any  identifiable  long-term  trends.  Reg- 
ulatory and  financial  constraints  on  the  use 
of  labor,  chemicals,  water,  and  energy  are 
increasingly  costly  and  stifle  production.  Fi- 
nally, there  has  been  a  12-year  erosion  of 
the  federal  Investment  In  agricultural  re- 
search, not  only  in  manpower  but  in  new 
equipment  and  facilities.  Enrollments  in  the 
colleges  of  agricultural  in  the  land-grant 
universities  have  tripled  in  10  years  with 
little  if  any  increase  in  faculty.  Scientist 
years  in  support  of  agricultural  research 
have    not   changed   since    1M6.    Teaching 
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needs  had  to  be  met.  Research  was  left 
behind. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  generation  of 
agricultural  research.  There  are  technol- 
octea  that  will  result  in  stable  food  and  fiber 
production  at  high  levels,  are  nonpollutlng. 
will  add  to  rather  than  diminish  the  earth's 
resources,  be  sparing  of  capital,  manage- 
ment, and  nonrenewable  resources,  and  are 
scale  neutral.  The  time  strategy,  however, 
requires  more  that  a  3-  to  5-year  plan.  These 
technologies  depend  on  mission  oriented 
basic  research  relating  to  the  biological 
processes  that  control  and  now  limit  crop 
and  livestocli  productivity.  It  is  research 
that  will  address  the  problems  of  enabling 
plants  and  animals  to  more  effectively  uti- 
lize present  environmental  resources, 
through  (i)  greater  photosynthetic  efficien- 
cy: (11)  improved  biological  nitrogen  fix- 
ation: (ill)  new  techniques  for  genetic  im- 
provement: (Iv)  more  efficient  nutrient  and 
water  uptake  and  utilization,  reduced  losses 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  from  nitrification  and 
denitrlfication:  and  (v)  more  resistance  to 
competing  biological  systems  and  environ- 
mental stresses.  These  are  the  areas  identi- 
fied in  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences-National Research  Council  reports 
and  elsewhere  as  grossly  underfunded: 
where  we  no  longer  exercise  world  leader- 
ship, and  where  the  United  States  with  its 
vast  human,  financial,  and  natural  resources 
could  make  Its  greatest  contribution  to  the 
agricultural  development  of  Third  World 
nations.  Such  technologies  would  be  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  ecologically  sound. 
They  could  ease  the  inevitable  transition  we 
must  make  for  nonrenewable  to  renewable 
resources.  We  must  address  ourselves  to 
them. 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Wlttwer's  commen- 
tary, and  feel  that  H.R.  2561  will  con- 
tribute toward  a  sound  institutional 
foundation  for  agricultural  research. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  H.R.  2561  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  more  long-range 
planning  activities  within  the  USDA 
by  specifically  supporting  In  a  number 
of  instances  longer  term  planning  and 
coordination  functions. 

The  basic  challenges  facing  agricul- 
tural researchers  have  remained  the 
same  since  the  first  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  were 
founded.  Their  mission  was  to  improve 
the  prosperity  and  productivity  of  U.S. 
agriculture  so  that  both  American 
farmers  and  consumers  would  benefit 
from  the  applications  of  modem  sci- 
ence to  one  of  mankind's  oldest  profes- 
sions—farming. In  carrying  out  this 
mission,  agricultural  researchers  have 
demonstrated  remarkable  creativity 
and  devotion.  In  recent  decades,  the 
agricultural  research  establishment 
has.  in  addition,  acquired  new  and  in- 
creasingly vital  traits— the  ability  to 
adapt  its  research  priorities  and  pro- 
grams to  the  economic  realities  of  a 
rapidly  changing  Industry,  and  the 
foresight  to  anticipate  the  future 
needs  of  U.S.  agriculture  so  that  an- 
swers and  new  technologies  are  availa- 
ble when  needed. 

Yesterday,  two  leading  agricultural 
scientists  visited  my  office.  Their  mes- 
sage was  both  clear  and  disturbing. 
They  spoke  of  mounting  scientific  evi- 
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dence  showing  that  soil  erosion  and 
problems  related  to  irrigated  agricul- 
ture are  threatening  the  long-run  pro- 
ductivity of  UJS.  agriculture.  They  ex- 
plained that  the  conaervation  of  agri- 
cultural resources  should  no  longer  be 
viewed  by  Congress,  fanners,  or  the 
public  as  an  optional  activity  which 
can  be  forgone  in  times  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity or  economic  strain  in  the  farm 
sector.  These  gentlemen  also  clearly 
outlined  how  an  expanded  effort  in 
conservation  research  could  contribute 
to  overcoming  our  historic  problems  in 
getting,  and  keeping,  conservation 
practices  on  the  ground. 

One  of  their  basic  points  was  par- 
ticularly persuasive  to  me.  In  light  of 
the  broad  support  in  Congress  and  the 
farming  community  for  voltmtary  con- 
servation programs,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  Nation's  current  eco- 
nomic problems  which  all  but  preclude 
major  new  spending  initiatives  outside 
the  area  of  national  defense,  an  effec- 
tive means  to  enhance  both  public  and 
private  conservation  efforts  is  by  im- 
proving the  on-the-ground  benefits  to 
farmers  and  economic  return  from  the 
adoption  of  conservation  practices. 
And  the  key  to  developing  better  con- 
ser/ation  technologies  is  a  carefully 
planned  and  administered  conserva- 
tion research  program  which  builds 
upon  our  current  knowledge  base  and 
meets  head  on  the  new  generation  of 
resource  management  problems  facing 
U.S.  agriculture. 

I  strongly  support  an  expanded  em- 
phasis on  conservation  research  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  also  urge 
my  colleagues,  and  the  public,  to  view 
conservation  research  and  other  agri- 
cultural research  projects  as  a  vital 
strategic  activity  which/ protects  do- 
mestic prosperity  and  national  secu- 
rity In  much  the  same  way  that  de- 
fense expenditures  protect  America 
against  external  threats. 

This  past  week  I  also  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  executive  summary  of  a 
workshop  entitled.  "Soil  and  Water 
Resources:  Research  Priorities  for  the 
Nation."  This  timely  report  siunma- 
rlzes  the  positions  and  conclusions 
agreed  upon  at  a  week-long  gathering 
of  leaders  in  a  host  of  agricultural  sci- 
ences. The  meeting  was  held  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  during  the  week  of  February 
23-27.  1981.  I  would  like  to  applaud 
this  group  for  the  clarity  of  piupose 
and  expression  evident  throughout 
this  report.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  with  the  following  ex- 
cerpts drawn  from  the  workshop  ex- 
ecutive summary: 

PUFACX 

This  publication  represents  the  best  col- 
lective judgment  on  research  priorities  by  a 
group  of  iaformed  and  dedicated  people 
concerned  with  the  future  role  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  in  meeting  human 
needs.  More  than  100  scientists  and  leaders 
were  invited  to  a  National  Workshop  held 
February  23-27. 1981  in  Madlaon,  Wisconsin. 
The  goal  was  to  identify  national  research 
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priorities  regarding  the  uses,  management, 
and  oonaervatlon  of  our  soO  and  water  re- 
sources. 

son.  Am  WATsa  wishth  tm  TBAMsmoa 

Can  we  sustain  tlie  productivity  of  Ameri- 
ca's soil  and  water  resources  into  the  next 
century? 

This  question  preoccupies  the  minds  of 
many  scientists  and  agricultural  leaders 
today.  It  should  be  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
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ty  in  payoff.  But  it  is  preciaely  this  type  of 
research  tliat  no  nation,  includinc  tlie 
United  States.,  can  ignore.  Prokmced 
strength  in  the  national  economy  caiuiot 
rely  on  a  public  policy  of  resource  exhaus- 
tion.* 


Most  Americans  take  soU  and  water  re- 
sources for  granted.  Near  phenomenal  ad- 
vances in  agricultural  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  produced  a  seemingly  unending 
8UK>ly  of  food  and  fiber  for  domestic  and 
export  uses.  First  there  was  hybrid  com. 
and  thai  improved  management  of  crops 
■od  *iHm>i»  increased  use  of  agricultural 
chonicals.  and  use  of  more  efficient  ma- 
chines. Not  unrelated  to  agriculture's  enor- 
mous growth  in  productivity  were  cheap 
energy  and  favorable  weather. 

But  the  realities  of  American  food  and 
fiber  production  changed  in  the  1970's. 
What  bad  t>een  an  era  of  abundance  in  the 
1960'8  suddenly  took  on  the  atyearance  of 
an  era  of  scarcity.  Export  demand  for  food 
and  fiber  crops  rose  dramatically,  energy 
almost  overnight  became  leas  accessible  and 
much  more  exiwnsive,  and  weather  seemed 
to  \>e  more  variable.  .  .  . 

Knowing  that  public  funds  for  research 
are  limited.  Imowing  that  enhanced  produc- 
tivity is  the  watchword  of  the  day  through- 
out the  nation,  and  knowing  that  most 
Americans  think  of  agriculture  almost 
solely  in  terms  of  their  food  supply  and  its 
cost,  the  charge  given  to  participants  was 
twofold.  First,  what  research  is  needed  to 
ensure  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's soil  and  water  resources  into  the  next 
oentiuT?  Second,  how  will  this  research 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people? 

Research,  of  course,  is  an  integral  part  of 
efficient  food  and  fiber  productitm.  It  is  in- 
extricably linked  with  education,  extmsion. 
and  action  programs.  Fortunately.  Ameri- 
ca's farmers,  ranchers,  and  foresters  show  a 
remarkable  pmcbant  for  innovation  and 
using  new  technology. 

Past  efforts  have  concentrated  on  produc- 
tion-oriented research,  and  we  can  be  proud 
of  these  achievements.  This  research  re- 
duces food  costs  at  home,  provides  for  ex- 
ports to  help  with  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  gives  the  world  a  few  more  years  to 
bring  food  needs  and  production  into  bal- 
ance. Furthermore,  the  payoff  has  t>een 
substantial— on  the  order  of  a  50%  annual 
return  on  research  expenditure. 

In  some  respects,  however,  agricultural  re- 
search has  been  a  victim  of  its  success.  Sod- 
ety's  preoccupation  with  the  technological 
aspects  of  agriculture,  coupled  with  the  crop 
surpluses  of  the  1960's.  tended  to  dampen 
the  public's  enthusiasm  for  funding  re- 
search—and those  factors  led  to  an  iiuensi- 
tivity  to  the  exploitation  of  soil  and  water 
reaouroes.  Pederal  support  for  soil  and 
water  research  has  remained  nearly  con- 
stant since  1066.  Agricultural  productivity, 
which  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.1  percent 
between  1939  and  1965.  has  since  fallen  to 
1.7  percent.  For  some  crops,  officials  in  the 
DJ8.  Department  of  Agriculture  contend 
that  productivity  has  reached  a  plateau. 

Production-oriMited  research  must  and 
will  continue  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  particularly  the  latter,  where  the 
short-term  payoff  sells  well.  In  the  case  of 
soil  and  water  protection,  however,  public 
research  must  do  what  private  research 
cannot  undertake  because  of  the  uncertain- 


TRIBUTE  TO  RECENTLY  AP- 
POINTED JUDGE  RICARDO 
MANUEL  URBINA 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  MEWTOKK 

III  THc  Honss  or  RSPBXsnrrATivKS 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Judge  Rlcardo  Bfanuel 
Urbina  who  was  sworn  in  as  an  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
Superior  Court  on  April  20. 1981. 

Richardo  Urbina  was  bom  on  the 
East  Side  of  Bdanhattan.  N.Y..  in  1946 
to  Luis  and  Ramona  Urbina  who  had 
come  to  the  United  States  from  Hon- 
duras and  Puerto  Rico  respectively. 

In  high  school  Mr.  Urbina  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  track  athlete  and 
won  national  recognition  as  an  All 
American  and  national  champion  in 
his  middle-distance  specialty.  He  then 
attended  Georgetown  University 
where  he  stuotod  English  and  Latin 
American  Affaln.  As  a  naticHuU  colle- 
giate champion  and  three-time  All 
American  athlete,  he  graduated  with 
honors  and  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1967,  whereupon  he  began 
his  law  studies  at  Georgetown  Law 
Center. 

While  In  law  school  he  worked  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  firm  of 
Hogan  &  Hartson  and  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Defender 
Service.  Upon  graduation  in  1970  he 
continued  with  the  Public  Defender 
Service,  and  1972  started  a  private  law 
practice.  Several  years  later,  Mr. 
Urbina  became  director  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  program  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  School  where  he  earned  eight 
teaching  service  awards  including  the 
1979  award  as  professor  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  having  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Professor  Urbiiui  has  drafted  and 
translated  into  Spanish  commercial 
provisions  for  the  Pederal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  has  served  with  the  the 
National  Center  for  Administrative 
Justice  as  a  project  director  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  disciplinary  procedures 
for  child  abuse  complaints  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  youth  correction 
facilities. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  originally 
nomiiuited  Mr.  Urbina  as  an  associate 
Judge  of  the  District  Superior  Court  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  and 
President  Ronald  Reagan  subsequent- 
ly renominated  him  during  the  i>7th 
Congress. 
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The  moBiben  of  the  Congrenlonal 
BlilMUilc  C»ucu».  Consreomen  HsmiT 
&  OonuuB.  Edwabd  R.  Rotbal,  E 
"Knu"  SB  L*  Oau*.  Mamuml  Lujak, 
Jb..  and  Baltasas  Cobiada.  Resident 
CommiflBioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  Join  me 
in  this  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
younc  man.  We  feel  Judge  Urbina 
brines  with  him  experience,  under- 
standing, and  a  q>eclal  sensitivity  to 
the  community  which  he  has  served 
with  distinction.* 


THE  ISSUE  THAT  WILL  NOT 
DIE— THE  AMERICAN  MIA'S 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


a  THB  HOi»B  or 


ativbs 


Monday.  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  is  growing  that  a  niunber  of 
Amolcans  are  still  alive  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Communist  nations  are  known  to 
keep  prisoners  of  war  for  decades.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  said  to  stUl  be  holding 
Axis  prisoners  from  World  War  11.  So 
it  should  cause  no  surprise  among  stu- 
dents of  communism  to  learn  that 
there  have  been  sightings  of  our  men 
in  Southeast  Asia.  One  very  positive 
irigbtt^g  occurred  in  North  Vietnam 
and  was  reported  in  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  of  December  5.  1980.  At  the 
same  time  as  I  place  this  item  in  the 
Rboobs.  I  also  wish  to  place  Resolu- 
timi  No.  333  of  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  MIA  issue  in 
the  Rboooo.  The  resolution  of  the 
Georgia  Legislative  is  a  gentle  remind- 
er of  our  permanent  obligation  to  our 
fighting  men,  as  set  against  the  transi- 
tory emotions  of  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis.  I  commend  both  items  to  the  se- 
rious attention  of  my  colleagues. 

UJBw  Puacnnss  "Btwm  n  Viriiam  Luoux 

Oami" 

(By  Ian  BaU  in  New  York) 

A  road  gang  of  American  prlaonera  has 
been  aeen  in  Vietnam  by  Scandinavian  con- 
■tracUon  workers,  it  was  reported  yesterday. 

In  all  its  <ifalin«i  with  Waahington  since 
tbe  last  Amolcan  troops  were  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam  in  April  197S.  Hanoi  haa  said  that 
no  American  Servicemen  were  still  being 
held  in  Vietnam  and  that  all  known  dead 
Iiad  been  returned. 

But  there  bave  been  orrarional  reports 
over  the  yean  from  refuteea  and  Western 
ristton  ot  anall  groups  of  Americans  still 
toeliwbeld. 

Tbe  report  yesterday  came  from  a  Norwe- 
gian. Stein  Ouddtng.  who  said  in  an  inter- 
view in  w^J^"*  that  the  Americans  were 
seen  by  other  wockera  be  met  whUe  helping 
to  bufld  a  paper  mill  north  of  HanoL  As  part 
of  ita  development  aid  for  Vietnam,  the 
Swedish  Government  Is  underwriting  tbe 
cost  of  a  large  paper  plant. 

"TBX  THB  WOBLD" 

Mr.  OaddiMm  mU  In  an  intenlew  broad- 
CMt  by  KIRO  radio  station  In  Seattle  that 
the  other  Scandinavian  workers  were  riding 
motor-eydes  in  a  rural  area  about  55  miles 
from  Hanoi  when  they  came  acroas  a  road 
r  made  up  of  Americans. 
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Local  Vietnameae  police  told  the  Scandi- 
navians to  leave  immediately.  But  members 
of  the  road  gang,  aoooatUng  to  Mr.  Ouddtng. 
shouted  in  Bnglisb  with  American  accents: 
"Tell  the  worid  about  us." 

The  families  of  some  600  Americans  origi- 
nally listed  as  "missing  In  action"  continue 
to  lobby  energeUcally  in  Washington  to 
keep  the  issue  alive,  theorising  that  Hanoi 
may  be  holding  on  to  some  of  ita  prisoners 
as  possible  bargaining  chips  in  any  future 
negotlatkHiB  with  the  United  States. 

HJC  No.  333 

Whereas,  since  the  Paris  peace  accords 
were  signed  eight  years  ago,  progress  In  ac- 
counting for  approximately  2.500  American 
military  personnel  who  remain  missing  in 
action  and  aa  prisoners  of  war  has  been 
painfully  slow;  and 

Whereas,  in  celebrating  the  return  of  the 
52  Americans  who  were  held  hostage  in 
Iran,  it  is  important  that  the  American 
pul>llc  not  forget  that  the  nightmare  of 
these  earlier  military  conflicts  lives  on  for 
the  American  families  of  military  personnel 
who  remain  reported  as  missing  in  action 
and  aa  prisMiers  of  war,  and 

Whereas,  this  country  muat  inaiat  that  the 
government  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  live  up  to  its  legal  and  humanitar- 
ian responsibilities  by  satisfactorily  account- 
ing for  these  missing  servicemen. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  this  body 
does  hereby  urge  the  Congress  to  demand 
that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
promptly  account  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
Indochina  and  return  any  American  re- 
mains which  are  in  its  possession  or  which 
may  be  subsequently  discovered. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  forward  an  appro- 
priate copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Georgia  Congressional  Dele- 
gation.* 

AGEISM 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orruNus* 

m  THB  BOUSk  OF  RKFRCSXirTATIVBS 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  population  grows  older  and 
as  health  care  costs  continue  to  sky- 
rocket, we  must  seek  measures  that 
both  control  these  costs  and  improve 
the  lives  of  Americans  at  the  same 
time.  To  this  end,  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  an  outstanding  arti- 
cle entitled  "Ageism."  by  one  of  the 
most  noted  and  respected  scientists  in 
the  field  of  aging  research.  Dr.  Robert 
N.  Butler,  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Butler  eloquently 
describes  how  ageism,  a  destructive 
fiction  in  our  society,  is  an  expensive 
practice.  It  results  in  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  lost  productivity  and  un- 
necessary health  care  costs. 

For  example.  Dr.  Butler  makes  the 
point  that  although  biological  changes 
associated  with  aging  tend  to  have 
little  if  any  practical  relevance  in  most 
Jobs,  many  employers  erroneously 
view  older  workers  as  useless,  simply 
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because  they  are  old.  Frequently, 
older  workers  are  encouraged  or 
forced  to  retire  early  or  are  discrimi- 
nated against  when  they  look  for  Jobs. 
As  a  result,  the  country  bears  the 
costs  of  lost  productivity  and  rising  re- 
tirement income  obligations,  largely 
because  of  ageism. 

We  see  the  same  forces  at  work  in 
the  medical  field.  According  to  Dr. 
Butler,  many  of  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal problems  of  the  elderly  seem  less 
the  result  of  aging  than  of  diseases 
which  often  can  be  treated.  Despite 
new  knowledge  from  clinical  research, 
many  doctors  still  misdiagnose  the  el- 
derly as  senile  and  cast  them  off  into 
nursing  homes.  This  practice  is  ex- 
tremely costly  to  families  of  elderly 
persons  as  well  as  to  the  woriclng 
people  of  America  who  must  support 
these  elderly  nursing  home  residents. 

Cost  containment  can  be  accom- 
plished in  health  services  to  the  elder- 
ly by  supporting  aging  research.  Dr. 
Butler  points  out  that  last  year  alone 
we  spent  $18  billion  on  nursing  home 
care  for  the  elderly,  many  of  whom 
have  mental  impairments  such  as  Alz- 
heimer's disease.  It  makes  good  sense, 
therefore,  to  invest  research  dollars  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  cure  Alzheimer's 
and  other  diseases  which  occur  in  the 
aged.  If  successful,  we  can  not  only  cut 
costs  but  improve  the  well-being  of  our 
elderly. 

This  brief  summary  touches  upon 
only  a  few  of  the  important  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Butler  in  this  article.  So 
that  our  colleagues  can  benefit  from 
reading  its  major  points.  I  submit  a 
condensation  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

[From  Acroas  the  Board  (Published  by  the 
Conference  Board),  November  1980] 

Acnsii 

(By  Robert  N.  BuUer) 

Aa  a  society,  we  pay  dearly  for  our  fictions 
about  aging.  Since,  at  birth,  everyone  in  our 
country  stands  a  better  than  50-50  chance 
of  reaching  conventional  retirement  age, 
otir  fictions  turn  out  not  to  involve  someone 
else.  They  turn  out  to  be  self-communica- 
tions about  our  worth  in  later  life  and  the 
worth  of  later  life.  If  we  believe  In  our 
youth  and  in  our  middle  age  that  the  older 
ages  are  a  time  of  unalloyed  depletion  and 
imminent,  if  not  actual,  incapacity,  then  we 
are  painting  a  dour  prospect  for  our  own  fu- 
tures. 

Much  of  it  need  not  come  true,  unless  we 
Insist  on  iwfciwg  It  come  true.  Scientific  re- 
search offers  evidence  to  refute  our  fictions, 
including  the  view  that  old  workers  are  in 
the  same  class  aa  worn-out.  obsolete  ma- 
chinery. The  notion  that  the  older  worker  is 
necessarily  less  efficient  than  the  younger 
worker  cannot  casually  be  allowed  to  pass, 
unless  one  already  has  the  attitude  that  old 
people  dm't  count.  The  notion  won't  paas 
muster  sdenUflcally  unless  one  is  talking 
about  feats  of  strength  and  endurance, 
which  occupy  little  of  tbe  work  force  in  our 
highly  mechanised  society.  It  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  prejudice  against  the 
old— ageism. 
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It  is  beooasing  a  more  and  more  expensive 
notion  to  maintain  The  costs  of  a  nonwork- 
ing  elderly  population— Including  many  who 
are  able  and  would  like  to  continue  working 
for  the  sake  of  money  and  emotional  satis- 
faction—are astronomleaL  Just  imagine  the 
value  of  the  population  rcaouroe  our  society 
fllimilsBeB  because  of  prejudice  or  poor  plan- 
ning and  lack  of  imagination  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  An  estimated  3  to 
4  mlllkm  retirees  over  age  86  show  interest 
In  going  lisck  to  work,  full-  or  part-time, 
paid  or  voluntary,  according  to  tbe  national 
Committee  on  Careers  for  Older  Americans. 
(Not  Included  in  the  estimate  are  individ- 
uals aged  55-45,  many  of  whom  retire  eariy 
in  good  health  when  unalde  to  find  employ- 
ment.) 

An  observation  was  made  not  long  ago  by 
octogenarian  Oeorge  Bums  that  people  can 
convince  themselves  to  act  according  to  ster- 
eotype—to think  of  themselves  as  unproduc- 
tive, decrepit,  and  passive.  In  this  instance 
the  comedian  wasnt  kidding.  A  lot  of 
people,  he  said,  practice  getting  old.  "They 
start  to  walk  slower  and  they  bold  onto 
things.  They  start  practicing  when  they're 
70,  and  when  they're  75  they're  a  hit. 
They've  made  it.  They  are  now  old." 

The  stereotype  is  too  often  fostered  by 
the  medical  profession,  as  I,  a  physician, 
have  observed.  Many  treatable  medical 
problems  in  tbe  elderly  are  assumed  to  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  sging,  for 
which  nothing  can  be  done.  A  prime  exam- 
ple is  that  of  the  confused  older  peracm  who 
is  brought  into  a  hospital  emergency  room 
in  the  middle  of  the  nlgbt.  whose  confusion 
prompts  a  casual  rtlagnnsis  of  "senility."  and 
returns  home  in  the  care  of  a  relative,  who 
is  advised  to  watch  the  old  one  carefully. 
There  are  scores  of  treatable  causes  of  con- 
fusion. One  is  infection.  The  knowing  pliysi- 
cian  will  look  for  it  in  the  confused  eldoly 
person.  Antibiotics  will  clear  up  the  infec- 
tion—and the  confusion.  In  my  view,  the 
origin  of  so^alled  senility  often  is  not  in  the 
elderly  patient  but  in  the  agelst  physician. 
True  organic  brain  dlscBSfs,  such  as  Alx- 
heimer's  Disease,  Indeed  exist;  they  are  not 
inevitable  results  of  the  aging  process.  iHit 
diseases  distinct  from  normal  aging.  A  trage- 
dy is  that  these  devastating  diseases  are 
considered  synonymous  with  old  age  by 
many.  And  also  tragic  is  that,  once  labeled 
"senile,"  a  patient  can  become,  irretrievably, 
by  persistent  treatment  as  a  sick  incompe- 
tent, the  image  of  smOity. 

Among  major  costs  of  our  fictions  Is  tbe 
load  placed  on  our  retirement  systems  and 
the  employers,  employees  and  taxpayers 
who  support  them  now  and  in  the  future- 
Pressure  on  people  to  retire  early  or  at  least 
"on  time"  and  Job  conditions  that  make  re- 
tirement even  at  a  low  income  preferalde  to 
continued  work  tiave  enlarged  the  load. 
Denying  pe<H>le  the  opticm  to  continue 
working  also  denies  the  contributions  they 
could  make  to  their  own  retirement  re- 
sources. 

At  the  same  time  our  society  has  cut 
people  off  from  major  eamhigs  simply  be- 
cause of  age,  it  has  extended  the  vigorous 
years  of  lite  through  biomedical  and  other 
in^provements.  Tbe  ocmfUct  in  deliberate 
and  unwitting  policy  is  painfully  obvious  In 
current  debate  over  the  financing  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  a  debate  tbat  rarely 
looks  beyond  tbe  dollar  and  population  sta- 
tistics to  see  the  new  nature  of  old  age  in 
our  country. 

Gerontology,  the  study  of  aging  and  the 
aged,  has  some  realities  to  sbare  about  what 
we  are  like,  individually  and  as  a  popnlallnn. 
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when  we  become  old.  One  in  nine  Americans 
is  over  age  65.  Of  tbe  28  miUkRi  elderly, 
about  02  percent  are  under  age  75:  many  do 
not  resemble  in  appearance,  educational 
ba^ground.  and  feebleness  the  elderly  of 
past  generations.  The  "very  old"  38  peromt 
of  tbe  elderly  population  cover  a  large  age 
span,  from  75  and  up,  including  2.3  million 
peracms  aged  85  or  more.  Am<Hig  these  are 
12.000  centenarians. 

Because  women  outlive  men.  the  segment 
sged  75  and  over  is  predominantly  female. 
This  group  is  far  more  likely  to  bave  dis- 
abling chronic  disease.  While  relatively  few 
elderly  people  are  in  nursing  homes  (1.1  mil- 
lion), most  of  their  residents  (81  percent) 
are  above  age  75.  The  nuning-home  popular 
tion  is  largely  female  (74  percent)  and  wid- 
owed or  single  (83  percent),  lacking  families 
to  care  for  them  at  home. 

The  key  fact  is  that  20  percent  of  the  el- 
derly papulation  have  no  chronic  condition 
at  all  and  about  6  percent  have  at  least  one 
such  condition— but  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  mobility  and  acUvitles  of  daily  Uving. 
As  modem  society  has  extended  life  expec- 
tancy at  birth  from  the  48  years  in  1900  to 
the  73.3  years  In  1978,  the  additional  years 
have  largely  been  healthy  ones.  This  result 
would  have  confounded  the  expectations  of 
late  19tb  century  Germany,  where  age  65 
was  selected  as  the  retirement  age  under 
public  programs.  Why  85?  The  belief  that 
few  people  would  survive  to  collect  on  oon- 
tributitms. 

Does  the  ability  to  leam  decline  with  age? 
Does  the  capacity  to  recognize,  rememlier, 
and  solve  problems  change  in  important 
ways  as  people  age?  An  analysis  of  scientific 
findings  almut  cognitive  abiliUes  was  made 
recently  by  laell  Krauss  of  the  Andrus  Ger- 
ontology Center  at  tbe  University  of  South- 
em  California,  Los  Angeles.  "Though  it 
would  lie  mimtt-mAing  to  say  tbat  there  is  no 
decline  with  age,  it  appears  that  significant 
decline  is  presoit  in  fewer  individuals  and  in 
fewer  abilities  tban  had  Iwen  thou^t.  Pur- 
tbermore,  those  abilities  tbat  do  decline  do 
so  later  in  life  than  had  been  indicated  by 
earlier  studies,"  she  oliserves. 

In  terms  of  reductions  in  peak  capacity, 
various  organ  systems  within  the  body 
"age"  at  different  rates.  The  output  of  the 
heart  at  rest  declines  steadily  by  about  1 
percent  per  decade  in  healthy  men  aged  20 
through  00.  At  any  age.  however,  the  range 
of  individual  values  is  large.  As  shown  by 
tbe  NIA  Gerontology  Research  Center, 
some  70-year-old  Individuals  bave  cardiac 
outputs  at  about  the  average  of  50-year-old 
persona.  Similarly,  there  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant age-related  deficiencies,  such  as  de- 
clines in  blood  flow  through  the  kidney, 
lung  capacity,  nerve  conduction  velocity, 
muscle  strength,  and  auditory  and  visual 
acuity.  But  the  trends  must  be  interpreted 
in  tbe  light  of  variations  among  individual 
performances  that  are  quite  broad.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Nattum  Shock.  NIA  scientist 
emeritus,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  general 
factor  of  "physiological  age"  exists.  Scien- 
tists flbd  many  pliysiologlcal  ages  within  an 
individual,  each  related  to  a  specific  per- 
formance. 

My  own  research  convinces  me  ttuU  dis- 
ease is  the  pacemaker  for  incapacity  far 
mme  than  any  aging  process  so  far  dis- 
cerned. It  may  be  that  subtle  bodily  changes 
over  kmg  periods  of  time  set  tbe  stage  for 
.«■»■■■»  If  ao,  tbese  changes  are,  so  far,  too 
sulitle  to  be  identified  as  clear  heralds  or 
symptoms  of  disease.  A  pos8n>ility  is  tliat  a 
pattern  of  disease  may  be  the  manif  estatkm 
vt  aging  in  out  or  more  liody  systems  or 
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some  central  mechanism.  Tbe  clearest  sup- 
port we  luve  for  such  a  speculation  comes 
from  tbe  observation  that  with  age  the  like- 
lihood of  fatal  disease  Increases  at  an  accel- 
erating pace. 

Tbe  disease-oriented  l>ioloclst  looks  for 
disruptions  in  noimal  functioning,  such  as 
those  caused  by  an  outside  chemical  or  In- 
fective agent.  The  gerontologlst  looks  for 
changes  in  the  organism  that  occur  normal- 
ly with  time  and  in  its  environmental  inter- 
actions. A  product  of  disease-oriented  re- 
search may  be  a  vaodne  or  antibiotic 
against  a  specific  agent.  Aging  research 
would  concentrate  on  ways  of  preserving 
the  Immune  system  so  the  old  organism  Is  at 
leas  risk  of  succumt>lng  to  a  wide  variety  of 
assaults. 

WbOe  tbe  main  thrust  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  has  lieen  in  disease-ori- 
ented research,  the  NIH  commitment  to  the 
study  of  aging  goes  back  40  years  to  the  es- 
tablishmmt  of  a  small  unit  under  Dr. 
Shock.  In  the  early  1960s,  Congress  created 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  to  wliidi  the  aging 
program  was  attached.  In  li>74  the  Natiooal 
Institute  on  Aging  was  created  by  CongreaB. 
The  objective:  to  give  prominence  and  fur- 
ther organization  to  Federally  conducted 
and  supported  research  in  aging.  The  NIA 
mandate  extends  lieyond  iitomedlcal  investi- 
gations. It  includes  study  of  social  and  be- 
havioral problems  of  the  elderly.  Thus,  NIA 
supports  studies  in  epidemiology  (patterns 
of  disease  in  populations),  demography,  and 
research  economics  (including  an  attempt  to 
project  tbe  macroeeonamic  consequences  of 
the  natkm's  growing  elderly  populatloo). 

The  studies  NIA  conducts  itself  at  sup- 
ports at  universities,  hospitals,  and  commu- 
nities provide  facts  for  poUcir-malcerB.  in- 
cluding thoae  in  the  iMialneas  world,  for  pliy- 
tArimmi,  and  for  individuals  to  apply  in  un- 
derstanding self  and  aodety.  Besides  genet- 
ic, cellular,  and  mvan-system  investigations. 
NIA's  range  of  study  indudec  physical  fit- 
ness and  aging;  sleep  disturbances  in  old 
age;  medical  and  emotional  consequences  of 
retirement;  mettiods  useful  in  a  flexflde  re- 
tirement system  for  determining  an  individ- 
ual's ability  to  functloa;  nutritional  needs  of 
the  aged;  organic  liraln  diseases,  fsprrially 
senOe  dementia;  differences  in  life  expec- 
tancy between  ttie  sexes  and  among  racial 
and  ethnic  groups:  development  of  proatliet- 
ic  devices  for  persona  with  sensory  and 
motor  impairment;  environmental  influ- 
ences on  aging;  and  preventive  medicine  for 
oldCT  persons. 

What  is  tbe  actual  or  potential  practical 
value  of  this  research  effort?  Gerontology 
has  shown  relevance  to  criteria  tat  retire- 
ment and  to  medical  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  preventive  medicine.  I  expect  aging  re- 
search, tai  addition,  to  produce  strateglea  for 
cost  ocmtaiimiait  and  cost  eff ectbrcneas. 

For  example,  tbe  nation  spent  about  $18 
billion  last  year  fen-  nuntaig-hame  care. 
Much  of  it  was  financed  from  Federal-state 
Medicaid  funds,  wlikdi  meana  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  and  businesaea.  Individuals  wtK> 
do  not  meet  income-based  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility for  Medicaid  asslstanrr  pay  out-of- 
pocket.  There  is  next  to  no  private  Insur- 
ance for  long-tMm  care  in  nursing  homes. 
For  some  individuals  and  famHiea,  nursing- 
home  expenaes  are  a  maJw  cause  of  indi- 
gency. (Medicare,  directed  at  hosirital  and 
doctor  expenses,  does  not  cover  long-term 
nursing-home  care.) 

Nursing-home  spoiding  by  tbe  nation  has 
grown  by  about  17  at  18  percent  annually 
since    1976,   wtiHe  spmding   for   personal 
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health  an  In  toto  bts  rlMn  between  13  and 
14  percent.  Mental  tanpalmienta  reputedly 
are  lanely  wponalhif  (or  admtwkww  to 
nuninc  bomoa.  Senile  dementia  of  tbe  Als- 
baimar'a  type  la  amonc  theae  Impairments. 
Decauw  the  IndtTldual  la  oonfuaed  or  diaor- 
iented  much  of  the  time,  he  or  she  needs 
oonatant  supnrlaion.  Of  the  1  million  resi- 
denta  of  mining  homes,  perhaps  as  many  as 
S00.000  an  then  becauae  of  theae  Impair- 
menta.  If  this  fet1niat.r  la  correct,  there  are 
bOUan  dollar  reaaons  for  f  ocuainc  research 
iiiMiiua  on  senile  dementia  of  the  Als- 
heimer'a  type  and  other  cauaes  of  mental 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  overly  optimistic  to  be- 
lieve that  reaearch  will  furnish  a  basis  for 
prerentlnc  amriloratinc.  and  curing  some 
of  theae  eaaea.  Some  indlvlduala  may  be  re- 
stoed  to  their  homes  at  conalderable  sav- 
ings to  themselves  and  to  public  and  private 
third  parties. 

Considering  the  potential  payoffs,  this 
nation  has  only  lightly  invested  in  aging  re- 
aearch. I  am  told  that  a  criterion  of  ade- 
quate reaearch  investment  in  the  industrial 
sector  is  X  to  3  percent  of  sales.  Applying 
aneh  a  criterion  to  the  $35  billion  in  Federal 
■ptvHng  on  health  boiefiU  in  fiscal  1980 
for  the  elderly  (construing  benefits  as 
"salea").  one  would  expect  an  investment  of 
9700  million  or  more  in  aging  research.  The 
actual  fiscal  1900  outlay  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  prime  funder  of  aging  re- 
aearch, la  $S7  mnH""  That's  0.16  percent  of 
lieneflt  outlays.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
aging  reaearch  field  seeks  or  could  justifi- 
ably abaorb  an  enormous  Increase  in  fund- 
ing through  public  and  private  sectors.  How- 
ever, when  opportunities  are  recognised, 
further  Investment  should  merit  careful 
oonaideration. 

In  addition  to  possible  cost-containment 
strategies,  aging  reaearch  may  produce 
greater  spending  obligations— by  raising  the 
chancea  of  survival  to  the  oldest  ages.  With 
more  people  living  longer  and  in  better 
h^^'t**.  social  policy  decisions  affecting  pen- 
sions  and  other  income  maintenance  pro- 
grama  will  be  necessary.  Will  these  decisions 
be  made  in  the  context  of  added  years  of 
survival  being  a  "burden"  to  l>e  paid  for 
grudtctaigly  or  a  benefit  to  be  paid  for  will- 
ingly? The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
on  how  well  our  society  grasps  the  new  re- 
alities of  old  age  and  casts  off  damaging  fic- 


Can  we  cope  with  the  Jot^creation  and 
job-adaptations  issues  in  the  context  of 
rti»»g«m  demography,  needs  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity, and  preasure  to  economise  on  nat- 
ural naourcea.  and  mntain  Inflation?  It  Is 
and  win  be  extremely  Important  for  public 
and  private  sectors  to  share  information  on 
■iirnaw  and  failurea  in  dfling  with  the 
new  dcmographica. 

Tbe  time  to  work  on  creating  choices  is 
DOW.  Tbe  growth  of  the  elderly  population 
la  more  than  a  problem:  It  alao  is  a  solution, 
onee  we  remove  the  blinders  of  ageism  and 
deal  wttb  realltiea« 


PRIVATE  EDUCATION;  A  THREAT 
OR  A  PROMISE? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLUKoia 

n  THB  HOUSE  or  KgrBBSOrrATIVKS 

Monday.  AprU  27,  19S1 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  an  educat- 
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ed  human  being  is  the  ability  and  wlll- 
insness  to  calmly,  objectively,  and  rea- 
sonably discuss  complex  matters.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  tu- 
ition tax  credits,  reason  seems  to  go 
out  the  window  insofar  as  critics  of 
this  approach  tre  concerned.  Instead 
of  Joining  In  a  dialog  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  exactly  why  tuition  tax 
credits  are  deemed  desirable  by  many 
parents,  these  critics— in  and  out  of 
Congress— are  content  to  repeat  the 
myths  about  destroying  the  public 
schools  and  segregation  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  false  charges  made  against 
the  tuition  tax  credit  Idea. 

Newsweek  recently  published  an  ar- 
ticle showing  wtiy  parents  all  over  the 
country  are  turning  away  from  these 
critics  and  choosing  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools.  This  exodus 
from  the  public  schools,  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  myth,  will  not  destroy 
the  public  school  system.  Rather,  this 
desire  for  quality  education  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  cliildren  should  in- 
spire those  in  charge  of  public  educa- 
tion to  provide  the  kind  of  quality  edu- 
cation we  all  know  public  schools  are 
capable  of. 

Tuition  tax  credits  will  not  destroy 
the  public  school  system.  This  great 
system  can  be  destroyed,  however,  by 
the  arrogance  and  stubbornness  and 
ignorance  of  those  ideologically  and 
philosophically  opposed  to  recognition 
of  the  fact  tliat  we  need  a  strong  pri- 
vate school  system  as  well  as  a  strong 
public  school  system.  There  is  work  to 
be  done  on  both  sides. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoro, 
"The  Bright  Plight"  from  Newsweek, 
AprU  20,  1981. 

Thx  BaiCHT  FUCHT 

There  are  no  drugs,  no  Jeans  and  not 
much  adolescent  sass  at  the  Sheridan  Road 
Christian  School  ouUide  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Moat  classes  begin  and  end  with  a  prayer. 
Students  attend  cliapel  once  a  week,  and 
thoee  who  misbehave  are  not  spared  the 
rod.  They  learn,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
Ood  created  man  and  that  tilstory  Is  really 
his  story.  Sheridan  Road  teachers  believe 
that  they  were  called  to  a  special  mission, 
and  in  a  way  so  do  Sheridan  Road  parents. 
"In  my  job  I  see  the  violence  and  the  result 
of  drugs  in  public  schools."  says  James 
Cross,  a  police  officer  and  father  of  a  senior. 
"I  Just  don't  want  my  kids  Involved  with 
that.  I'm  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  for 
them,  so  they'll  grow  up  to  be  Christians 
and  raise  Christian  kids  themselves." 

It  used  to  be  that  private  schools  were 
luxuries  for  the  rich  or  the  Roman  Catholic. 
But  now  middle<laBs  families  that  can 
barely  meet  their  mortgage  payments  are 
helping  to  turn  the  academies  into  educa- 
tional necessities.  Some  parents,  like  the 
Crosses,  want  a  clear  moral  framework  for 
their  children.  Others  are  fleeing  declining 
academic  standards  and  disciplinary  prob- 
lems in  the  public  schools.  The  exodus  cuts 
acraaa  political  Ilnea  to  include  conaervattvea 
who  oppose  buaing  and  Uberala  who  support 
integration.  And  despite  tuition  that  can  top 
$6,000  a  year,  tbe  applications  keep  coming. 
Some  private  academlea  have  bought  empty 
pubUc-sehool  buildings  to  teach  the  over- 
flow:  all   seem   to  be   profiting   from   the 
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panic— from  venerable  Philllpa  Academy  in 
Andover,  Mass..  which  turned  303  yean  old 
this  year,  to  the  Jesus  Only  Tabernacle,  a 
fundamentalist  school  that  began  seven 
months  ago  in  a  Nashville,  Term.,  basement. 
Says  Gerald  Orant  of  Syracuse  University: 
"Only  private  schools  now  have  a  public." 

Worried  public-school  officials  have 
coined  a  new  term  to  define  the  phenom- 
enon: bright  flight.  The  private-school  boom 
is  skimming  off  many  of  the  nation's  most 
gifted  and  motivated  students — and  what's 
even  worse,  the  drain  is  occurring  during 
one  of  the  biggest  baby-busts  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  the  last  ten  years  public  enrollment 
dipped  11  per  cent  in  the  West  while  private 
enrollment  climbed  19  per  cent.  In  the 
South  the  number  of  students  in  public 
schools  declined  by  6  per  cent  while  private 
enrollment  Increased  by  31  per  cent.  Some 
educators  are  afraid  that  if  the  defections 
continue  unchecked,  they  could  erode  finan- 
cial and  political  support  for  public  educa- 
tion. The  Newsweek  Poll  seems  to  support 
their  fear:  54  per  cent  of  parents  with  chil- 
dren in  public  school  say  they  have  consid- 
ered the  private  alternative:  23  per  cent  say 
they  would  be  likely  to  swltcli  to  private 
schools  If  Congress  approved  tuition  tax 
credits  of  $250  to  $500  a  year. 

James  Coleman's  new  study  argues  that 
minority  students  may  have  the  most  to 
gain  if  the  government  helps  foot  the  pri- 
vate-school bill.  And  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gree- 
ley, a  sociologist  and  Catholic  priest,  made 
common  cause  with  Coleman  by  releasing 
his  own  study  showing  that  bladLS  and  His- 
panlcs  perform  t>etter  in  Catholic  schools 
than  in  public  schools.  A  lot  of  parents  al- 
ready know  that.  Blacks  and  Hispanlcs  to- 
gether make  up  one-sixth  of  Catholic-school 
enrollment  today,  up  from  one-tenth  a 
decade  ago:  California  Catholic  schools 
enroll  a  tiigher  percentage  of  minorities 
than  do  the  public  schools.  And  if  Catholic 
schools  are  the  biggest  draw  for  minorities, 
they  are  not  the  only  alternative.  There  are 
all-black  Christian  academies  too,  and  a  rel- 
ative handful  of  minorities  manage  to  infil- 
trate the  main-line  prep  schools.  Moerenike 
Irvin.  girls'  senior  class  president  at  Choate, 
is  one  of  6,000  black  kids  recruited  for  prep 
schools  by  a  Boston-based  program  called 
"A  Better  Chance."  "When  you  have  a  com- 
mitment to  doing  the  best  for  your  child, 
you  want  to  go  with  the  best  choice,"  says 
her  mother— a  Los  Angeles  public-school 
teacher. 

Wliat  private  schools  offer  that  public 
schools  don't  Is  control.  Parents  who  have 
complaints  do  not  need  to  fight  city  hall, 
the  state  capital  or  Washington:  if  they  are 
dissatisfied,  they  can  take  their  money  and 
their  children  elsewhere.  Administrators 
can  handpick  students  who  meet  their 
standards  and  whose  parents  can  pay  the 
freight.  Teachers  can  order  their  pupils  to 
Iwhave  and.  if  they  don't,  throw  them  out 
arithout  worrying  about  court-ordered  due 
proceaa.  "Show  me  a  private  school  that  will 
accept  students  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  excluding  none,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
private  school  that  won't  exist."  says  Terry 
Hemdon  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

For  all  their  advantages,  private  schools 
are  not  immune  to  the  troublea  that  stalk 
the  public  schoola.  Courses  are  sometimes 
skimpy  and  facilities  even  skimpier;  many 
private  schools  have  no  labs  or  gyms.  Stu- 
dent teat  scores  have  begun  to  drop  in  a  few 
Southern  California  schools.  At  the  Dallas 
Christian  School  In  Selma,  Ala.,  where  sala- 
ries average  $8,000,  the  whole  staff  moon- 
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llghta.  Dedicated  teachen  may  not  mind  tbe 
heavy  dutiea.  but  not  all  teachen  are  dedi- 
cated. Not  aU  are  certified  either,  and  some 
private-school  teachen  would  not  qualify 
for  work  in  the  public  system.  Parenta  dea- 
pente  to  escape  the  problema  of  public 
schools  must  also  be  on  the  lookout  for 
shady  openton  who  charge  for  unneces- 
sary tuton,  fall  to  ref imd  deposits  or  bump 
a  student  when  a  richer  one  comea  along. 

America's  best  private  schools  have  priced 
themselves  out  of  the  worst  problems. 
Schools  like  Andover.  Groton  and  Choate 
train  the  country's  elite  in  the  prep  tradi- 
tion, providing  top  education  for  the  top 
doUar.  Median  tuition  at  the  aecondary  level 
for  the  894  member  institutions  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Schools  Is 
$3,196  for  day  students  and  $6,159  for 
boarders.  Not  ttiat  money  is  never  an  object. 
Tuition  still  doesn't  cover  all  expenses  and 
many  prep  schools  run  habitually  In  the 
red.  Not  long  ago,  they  had  the  same  drug 
problems  as  any  suburban  high  school,  and 
they  came  imder  further  attack  for  not  ad- 
mitting enough  non-white  and  non-rich  stu- 
dents. But  for  the  most  part,  those  crises 
are  past:  today  the  prep  schools  seem  as 
solid  and  self-assured  as  ever. 

The  real  transformation  In  American  pri- 
vate education  has  been  in  the  Catholic 
schools.  In  1965  they  accounted  for  nearly 
87  per  cent  of  private  enrollment;  by  1979 
they  had  lost  more  than  2  million  students 
and  kept  only  67  per  cent  of  the  market. 
Their  urban  white  constituents  fled  the 
inner  city;  state  governments  cut  aid  for  pa- 
rochial schools,  and  the  number  of  lay 
teachers  in  the  classroom  penuaded  many 
parents  that  the  schools  weren't  all  that 
Catholic  anyway.  None  of  that  has  changed, 
but  the  Catholic  schools  still  have  some- 
thing to  cheer  about:  blacks  and  Hispanlcs 
are  moving  into  tbe  classnxHn  almost  as  fast 
as  whites  are  moving  out.  At  an  average  of 
$217  for  elementary  students  and  $803  for 
tiigh  schoolers,  the  education  comes  rela- 
tively cheap,  and  the  worst  public-school 
problems  are  kept  in  check. 

In  his  recent  study.  Andrew  Greeley 
argues  that  the  parochial  newcomere  get 
their  money's  worth.  BCinority  students,  he 
says,  do  better  academically  and  have  fewer 
disciplinary  problems  if  they  go  to  parochial 
schools.  Greeley  concedes  that  blacka  and 
Hispanlcs  who  attend  Catholic  schools  come 
from  smaller,  better-educated,  higher- 
income  families  than  their  pubUc-school 
counterparts,  advantages  that  might  lead  to 
better  scholastic  performance.  Still,  be  told 
Newsweek.  "Something  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing in  the  Catholic  schools  that  is  not  hap- 
pening in  the  public  schools.  It  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  the  Catholic  schools,  which 
were  set  up  to  help  poor  immigrants,  now  do 
the  same  for  minorities." 

Perhaps  as  a  result,  blades  and  Hispanlcs 
are  bidding  to  replace  the  Irish  and  Italians 
as  a  parochial-school  clientele— at  least  In 
some  places.  Eight  yean  ago  less  than  a 
tiiird  of  Chicago's  Catholic  pupils  were  non- 
white:  now  more  than  40  per  cent  are,  and 
moat  of  the  blacks  are  not  even  CatboUc 
Holy  Angels,  the  nation's  largest  black 
Catholic  school,  squats  amid  one  of  Chica- 
go's sorriest  slums.  Like  many  others,  it  had 
fallen  on  hard  times.  But  then  George  Cle- 
ments, a  black  priest,  became  pastor  of  the 
Holy  Angels  parish  and  began  to  make 
things  happen.  He  expanded  the  school 
year  to  eleven  months,  assigned  plenty  of 
homework  and  punished  the  students  who 
didn't  do  it.  He  demanded  Just  aa  much  of 
their  parenta.  They  must  attend  Ifaaa  each 
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Sunday  even  if  they  aren't  Catholic  or  their 
children  face  dlamiasal,  Non-Catholic  par- 
ents are  required  to  take  ten  we^s  of  in- 
structlcm  in  the  faith.  Some  critica  says  this 
is  asking  too  much— but  the  school  gets 
1.000  more  applicants  a  year  than  if  can 
accept. 

Ironically,  the  same  pressures  that  per- 
suaded Catholics  to  establish  their  own 
schools  in  the  nineteenth  century  are 
behind  today's  Christian  fundamentalist 
botmi.  If  Catholics  shied  away  from  the 
public  system  because  it  was  too  Protestant, 
the  fundamentalists  are  seceding  because 
they  find  It  too  secular.  They  don't  like  the 
ban  on  prayer  in  schooL  They  are  unhappy 
about  library  books  that  reflect  the  less- 
than-chaste  realities  of  contemporary  soci- 
ety. Drugs  dismay  them  and  sex  education 
horrifies  them.  "Most  of  the  people  drawn 
to  these  schools  are  reacting  to  the  social 
and  ctiltural  changes  that  we've  gone 
through  in  the  last  fifteen  yeare."  says  soci- 
ologist Peter  Skerry  In  explaining  the  new 
Protestant  Reformation. 

The  popularity  of  the  fundamentalist 
schools  inevitably  begs  the  question  of 
racism.  In  the  South  most  of  the  sure- 
enough  segregation  academies  were  estab- 
lished ten  or  more  years  ago,  when  the  Jus- 
tice Department  began  to  get  serious  about 
desegregation.  The  new  Clirlstian  schools  do 
not  necessarily  serve  tliat  purpose,  if  only 
because  the  deed  lias  already  been  done. 
There  are  a  few  clear  signs  of  prejudice, 
however.  Last  month  a  wtiite  teen-age  girl 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Marumsco 
Christian  School  in  Woodlnridge,  Va..  for  as- 
sociating with  a  black  classmate  won  an 
$18,000  out-of-court  settlement  from  the 
principal,  who  had  told  her  that  interracial 
dating  was  banned  by  Scripture. 

Elsewhere  In  the  country,  where  desegre- 
gation foes  did  not  have  such  a  head  start, 
the  urge  to  get  righteous  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  urge  to  get  away.  In 
Boston,  half  the  white  students  have  left 
the  public  schools  siitce  court-ordered  inte- 
gration began  in  1974.  And  it  is  no  accident 
that  Loa  Angeles  County  is  home  to  more 
than  half  the  private  schools  in  California, 
many  of  them  Christian:  court-ordered 
busing  began  here  in  1978.  Another  court 
ruling  invalidated  the  busing  plan  earlier 
this  year,  however,  and  many  students  are 
expected  back  in  public  shool  next  year. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  just  how  many 
Christian  schools  there  are  becauae  not 
being  public,  they  don't  have  to  telL  "If 
someone  wants  to  have  a  school  in  his  back- 
yard, he  can  do  it,"  says  a  state  education 
official  In  Louisiana,  where  400  private 
schools  are  accredited  and  any  number  of 
othen  cv>erate  without  state  knowledge  or 
approval.  By  some  estimatea,  there  are  more 
than  10,000  Christian-fundamentalist 
schools  around  the  country,  and  some  ob- 
aerven  say  they  are  ciurently  appearing  at 
the  rate  of  three  a  day.  Most  are  elementary 
shools.  Some  erect  new  buildings  and  land- 
scape spacious  campuses,  while  others  do 
their  duly  with  a  tuuidful  of  children  in 
Sunday-ochool  classrooms.  But  the  smaller 
the  quarters,  the  more  likely  parenta  are  to 
participate  by  doing  volunteer  work  around 
the  school  or  helping  to  raise  funds.  "The 
one  thing  that  really  works  for  these 
schools,"  says  Andover  headnuster  Theo- 
dore Siaer.  "is  that  the  parents  have  opted 
In.  That  totally  changes  the  transaction." 

In  tbe  classroom,  religion  Is  all-pervasive. 
Everything  from  grammar  to  geography  Is 
taught  by  Biblical  example,  and  parenta 
more  concerned   with   morals   that  SAT's 
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seem  satisfied.  "I  sent  my  children  over 
there  for  the  Christian  part,  but  they  are 
really  getting  a  good  education."  says  the 
mother  of  BUly  Sue  Clark,  a  senior  at  Dallas 
Christian  in  Selma.  Not  everyone  ratea  the 
schools  so  highly.  Tbie  Accelerated  Chris- 
tian Education  (ACE)  curriculum  used  in 
many  Christian  schools  is  partlculariy 
quirky.  Studenta  are  left  on  their  own  to 
leam  from  workbooks,  with  only  a  supervi- 
sor to  oversee  the  resulta  and  a  few  monl- 
tore  to  tumdle  discipline.  One  former  teach- 
er at  a  Birmingham  Christian  school  found 
the  ACE  program  baffling  for  studrata  and 
instructors  alike,  dotted  with  errore  becauae 
it  wss  prepared  so  hastily  and  difficult  for 
poor  readers.  "It  was  the  most  frustrating 
thing  I  have  ever  been  associated  with."  she 
says. 

A  typical  example  of  the  new  Christian 
schools  is  the  Jesus  Only  Tabernacle  School 
in  Nashville.  It  opened  last  September  in  a 
building  adjacent  to  the  church  and  now 
has  three  instructors  and  55  pupils  in  kin- 
dergarten through  twelfth  grade.  The  Rev. 
C.  M.  Raggett,  the  school  principal  aixl  the 
preacher  at  the  Jesus  Only  Tabernacle,  is 
plainly  proud  of  what  he  has  wrought. 
"There  has  not  t>een  no  dope,  there  has 
been  no  policemen  out  here,  and  there  has 
been  no  swearing  or  cursing,"  he  says.  The 
studenta  leam  individually  from  the  ACE 
curriculum.  "We  do  not  put  nothing  on  the 
blackboard."  says  Baggett.  "A  child  learns 
at  his  own  speed,  and  if  he  does  not  leam  in 
our  school,  he  will  not  learn  in  none  of 
them." 

Not  all  Christian  schools  fit  that  mold. 
Whittler  Christian  High  in  California  began 
in  a  local  churoh  23  yean  ago.  Now,  with  an 
enrollment  of  720.  it  it  trying  to  rent  a 
nearby  junior  tiigh  school— Ita  third  public- 
school  take-over.  The  Whittler  campus 
looks  like  a  television  model  of  a  suburttan 
liigh  school,  filled  with  well-scrubbed,  hard- 
working kids.  "We  are  not  a  brain  factory," 
says  principal  Prank  Mercer.  "Some  kids 
have  four-cylinder  brains,  and  some  have 
eight-cylinder  brains.  Our  commitment  is  to 
the  Christian  home,  so  if  the  four-cylinder 
kids  operate  on  all  four  cylindere  we  accept 
them."  Most  seem  to  lie  hitting  on  eight,  a 
tribute  to  a  competitive  atmosphere.  "It  is 
acceptable  to  do  better  here."  says  algebre 
teacher  Lois  Freonan.  "There's  no  not 
doing  your  aasignmenta  to  be  cooL  Every- 
body's woridng  because  everybodjr's  doing 
it."  Studenta  ask  for  extra  work  to  bring 
their  grades  up  and  call  attention  to  unde- 
sirable reading  material  that  somehow  slips 
past  the  censors. 

The  Christian  academies,  particularly  the 
ones  that  got  their  start  during  the  battle 
over  desegregation,  have  an  uneaay  relation- 
ship with  the  Federal  government.  Given 
their  choice,  the  schools  would  treat  govem- 
m«it  regulations  the  same  way  that  they 
treat  wayward  textbookr  ban  them.  But 
church-atate  relations  are  rarely  so  neat.  In 
1978  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  proposed 
stripping  church-related  schools  of  their 
tax-exempt  status  if  they  had  less  than  30 
per  cent  minority  enrollment  and  could  not 
prove  a  good-faith  effort  to  recruit  black 
students.  The  Christian  schools  stopped  the 
proposal  with  a  Heroe  letter-writing  cam- 
paign. The  following  year  the  IRS  tried 
»(f»in  proposing  that  private  adioola  abow 
"affirmaUve  steps"  to  recruit  blacks,  such  as 
offering  acholarahipa  or  ra»  ariiilliw 
courses.  That  time,  the  schools  got  Cuogress 
to  cut  off  IRS  funding  for  the  propoaaL 
"The  government  agencies  are  Just  trying  to 
get  us  to  repeat  the  same  mistakes  that 
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Amoflcui 


Jack  CSaytoo  of 
of    ChrMian 


Tho  tattlM  oonUnue  at  the  state  leveL  Al- 
tbovb  church  achooia  go  alooc  with  flre, 
baalth  and  mfMy  ragulaUooa,  they  briatle 
at  gpwm—nt  attempU  to  oontrol  curricula 
or  teacher  certtflcatlnn  Kentucky'!  Su- 
prame  Court  has  uphdd  the  independence 
of  roUdoua  trhfl^»".  but  courta  In  Ohio.  Ne- 
linMfea  and  North  Dakota  have  ruled  In 
tmtor  of  the  atate'i  right  to  regulate  them. 
A.M«*t«ar  eaae  to  pfw«»«g  In  Michigan,  where 
the  atate  aued  Chrlatlan  MdMOls  that  re- 
fOHd  to  eomidy  with  teacher-certlflcatkm 
requirements  becauae  they  wanted  to  force 
a  court  teat.  "We  dont  dealre  their  approv- 
al, and  there's  no  way  for  ua  to  get  their  ap- 
proval.'' says  BUI  Owen,  executive  director 
of  Chrtatian  Schools  of  Michigan.  "Our  first 
criterion  for  chooaing  a  teacher  is  whether 
he  to  a  ChrlaUan." 

The  iHue  of  government  regulation  is 
complicated  by  the  tar  baby  of  tuition  tax 
credits.  If  the  government  is  subskllatng  pri- 
vate erhwfls.  even  Indirectly,  some  public  of- 
ficials believe  It  should  be  supervising  these 
iftwffit  as  welL  lla  credits  would  provide 
an  estimated  $4  to  $6  bOUon  Federal  bonan- 
a»  for  private  schools,  many  of  them 
church-related.  One  such  measure  was  nar- 
rowly dttfftil^  In  Congress  three  years  ago 
and  three  others  have  been  introduced  this 
year.  The  most  iK>pular.  drafted  by  Smators 
DanM  Patrick  Moynlhan  of  New  York  and 
Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon,  would  offer  a 
tax  credit  for  half  of  private-school  tuition 
up  to  $3S0  ($500  in  the  second  year  of  the 
program).  Unlike  Jimmy  Carter,  who  helped 
defeat  the  last  proposal.  President  Reagan 
supports  the  tax  credit  and  several  of  its 
key  Senate  foes  are  no  longer  in  office. 
Christian  schools,  whlcii  formerly  opposed 
the  measure  for  fear  of  government  inter- 
ference, may  be  more  likely  to  climb  aboard, 
too:  aprovWon  has  been  added  stating  that 
the  tax  credit  does  not  constitute  a  Federal 
grant,  thus  do^ng  a  potential  window  for 
lovonment  regulators. 

Tax-credit  supporters  argue  that  the 
measure  wmild  make  schools  more  competi- 
tive and  diverse,  and  give  parenU  a  bigger 
voice  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
"Tou  should  give  back  to  the  family  its  own 
resources  so  it  can  make  lU  own  choices  as 
to  the  kind  of  educatitm  it  wanU  to  pro- 
vide." says  Onalee  McOraw  of  Heritage 
Foundation,  a  oonservaUve  think  tank.  The 
new  Coleman  report  touting  private-school 
advantagea  promises  to  provide  ammunition 
for  that  view.  David  Breneman.  an  econo- 
mtat  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  suggests 
that  Moynlhan  will  soon  "be  stsnrting  on 
the  Senate  floor  waving  this  report." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  public- 
school  supporters  are  waving  a  few  flags  of 
their  own.  They  worry  that  tax  credits 
would  dangcroualy  undermine  the  public 
system  and  create  an  educational  schism. 
Albert  Shanker.  of  the  American  Federation 
of  T«acbers.  believes  that  $600  would  be 
Just  a  "foot  in  the  door."  prompting  state 
kglslaliiiia  to  offer  more  credits.  Already 
there  Is  a  movement  to  place  a  $l.aoo  tu- 
MoB-tax  credit  proposal  on  the  November 
baDot  tai  Waahliwton.  D.C.  Ernest  Boyer.  of 
the  Ottnegle  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teacfalnc.  contends  that  underwrit- 
liw  private  tultlan  at  a  time  when  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  declining  constitutes  "a 
powerfully  important  pubUc  policy  state- 
meot"  that  is  none  too  encouraging  for 
public  education. 

Private  schools  have  been  around  for  a 
loiw  time,  of  course    some  longer  than  the 
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pubUc-achool  system— and  they've  been 
there  for  good  reason.  They  do  some  things 
tnat  public  schools  can't  and  others  that 
public  schools  shouldn't.  The  difference 
today  Is  that  private  education  is  no  longer 
JiMt  a  high-priced  alternative  for  parents 
who  care:  it  is  a  standing  challenge  to  the 
public  system.  The  education  may  not 
always  make  "B"  minds  work  in  "A"  ways. 
"There's  been  no  miraculous  change."  says 
Ellen  Uppman.  a  Mallbu  housewife  who  re- 
cently put  all  three  of  her  children  In  pri- 
vate schools.  "The  older  one  Is  still  shy  and 
the  middle  one  Is  still  a  ding-a-ling  about 
homework.  But  they  all  like  to  go  to  school 
and  they  are  learning."  Unless  the  public 
schools  can  inspire  that  sort  of  confidence, 
they  face  the  proq)ect  of  a  lot  more  empty 
seats.* 
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DEFENSE  PRIORITIES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 


or 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSEirrATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sus- 
pect th*t  there  is  wide-ranging,  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  Increase  defense 
spending,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet 
threats  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  surrogates  throughout  the  world  in 
recent  years  have  demonstrated  that 
the  Kremlin  is  not  really  interested  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  world  peace.  In 
addition,  the  rapid  pace  of  Soviet 
spending  on  its  military  has  shown  no 
signs  of  dissipating.  The  Soviet  Navy 
continues  to  expand  far  beyond  its  de- 
fensive needs,  and  the  Red  Army  con- 
tinues its  relentless  buildup  of  offen- 
sive weaponry. 

Although  there  is  wide  agreement 
on  the  need  for  increased  defense 
spending,  there  should  be  more  fociis- 
ing  on  exactly  what  those  hefty  in- 
creases should  buy.  One  of  the  key 
weaknesses  in  the  U.S.  defense  posture 
is  the  quality  of  U.S.  mUltary  person- 
nel. All  too  often,  excellent  technologi- 
cal systems  cannot  function  because  of 
shortages  in  maintenance  personnel  or 
because  of  deficiencies  in  operating 
personn«l.  The  United  States  can  put 
the  most  advanced  equipment  in  the 
field,  but  that  is  little  consolation  if 
the  equipment  cannot  be  used  or 
maintained. 

That  point  has  been  made  quite  elo- 
quently in  an  editorial  in  the  April  13 
edition  of  Forbes,  entitled  "Now,  To 
Look  at  the  $222.2  BUlion  Military 
Proposal."  The  editorial  also  raises 
some  fiuidamental  questions  about  the 
utility  and  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
posed MX  mlsBile  system,  recommend- 
ing the  alternative  sea-based  mode,  be- 
cause It  would  be  a  better  deterrent 
and  would  not  focus  Soviet  missiles  on 
a  few  Western  SUtes.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  wlU  carefully  consider  the 
arguments  in  this  thought-provoking 
edltoriaL 


The  editorial  follows: 

[From  Forbes,  Apr.  IS,  10811 

Now.  To  Look  at  tb>  $23X2  Bnxioii 

MnjTAaT  PaoposAi. 

We're  talking  really  big  additional  bucks. 
The  ciurent  defense  budget  Is  $171.2  billion. 
The  new  one  Is  $25.$  billion  higher  than 
Carter  reluctantly  called  for. 

Indisputably  essential  are  the  added 
moneys  (or  Increased  training,  for  such 
things  as  protective  masks,  desert  camou- 
flage imiforms,  and  especially  for  q>are 
parts,  ammunitlcm  and  fuel.  To  have  our 
military  hardware  paucities  compounded  by 
the  lack  of  spare  parts  and  ammo  as  a  result 
of  the  military's  own  past  budgetary  flim- 
flam is  Inexcusable.  Those  responsible 
should  have  their  heads  rolled  into  swift  re- 
tirement. 

Indisputably  prompt  sisable  Jumps  in 
technicians'  pay  (imrelated  to  across-the- 
tward  hikes)  are  essential,  such  as  for  the 
computer  operators  of  the  Avionics  comput- 
er required  to  locate  problems  on  the  P-15 
fighter.  According  to  the  Spinney  Report 
(publicized  over  the  near-dead  bodies  of 
Pentagonlans  by  Georgia  Senator  Nunn), 
these  superb-when-operating  fighters  are 
"non-mission  capable"  44  percent  of  the 
time.  The  computer  to  locate  the  problems 
was  "non-mission  capable"  20  percent  of  the 
time  last  year,  SO  percent  of  the  time  the 
year  before. 

Yet  in  1980  not  one  of  the  33  technicians 
able  to  operate  these  computers  reenllsted. 

As  for  the  billions  proposed  for  specific 
new  systems,  that's  subject  to  discussion 
Just  so  long  as  decisions  are  made. 

Obviously  the  $40  bmion-to-$100  billion 
honeycombing  of  Nevada  and  Utah  for  MX 
missile  sites  should  be  axed  for  being  the 
near-pure  biuM»mbe  it  is.  Putting  those 
super  MX  atomic  missile  equalizers  into 
some  new  and/or  converted  ships  from 
which  they  can  be  rolled  and  fired  by 
remote  control  is  the  swiftest,  cheapest  and 
most  sensible  way  for  the  MX  to  go. 

As  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer.  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  told  Forbes:  "Several 
ships  widely  diq>ersed  could  never  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  simultaneously  and 
they'd  function  as  an  early  warning  system 
if  that  were  tried.  But  most  important,  the 
impact  of  a  nuclear  weapon  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  wouldn't  Jeopardize  our 
people.  Remember,  we're  trying  to  keep  en- 
emies from  attacking  our  country,  not  invit- 
ing them  to  do  Just  that." 

Ordering  up  more  F-I4s.  P-15s.  P-18s  and 
P-18s  and  other  now-in-productlon  planes 
lessens  the  unit  cost  and  will  result  in 
shortening  delivery  times. 

The  economies  of  scale  that  result  from 
ordering  enough  long  enough  ahead— with  a 
real  freeae  on  changes— ahould  get  us  more 
military  stuff  in  hand  instead  of  stuck  along 
constantly  interrupted  production  lines— all 
at  far  lower  cost.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  F. 
JAMES  SENSENBRESfNER.  JR. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  wisoowsni 

III  THE  HOUSE  or  RBFRBSEirTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

m  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  following  state- 
ment, I  am  "laking  my  financial  net 
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worth  as  of  March  31,  IMl,  a  matter 
of  public  record. 
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I  further  declare  that  I  am  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  two  trusts  and  a  contin- 
gent beneficiary  of  one  trust.  I  have 
no  oontrol  over  the  assets  of  any  trust 
of  which  I  am  a  direct  beneficiary  and 
am  a  cotrustee  of  the  other  trust. 

Also.  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a 
director  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  of  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country.* 
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Given  that  the  secretary's  role  \m 
particularly  vital  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area,  it  is  most  fitting  that  we 
recognize  their  important  contribu- 
tions by  designating  a  we^  in  honor 
of  all  our  secretaries. 

Therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Secretaries  Association  (In- 
ternational), let  us  resolve  that  the 
last  fuU  week  of  April  1981— April  \9- 
25  be  designated  "Professional  Secre- 
taries Week,"  and  let  us  further  re- 
solve that  April  22,  1981.  be  designated 
as  "Secretaries  Day"  throughout  the 
Nation. 

On  behalf  of  all  employers  and  those 
who  benefit  from  the  expertise  of 
their  secretaries,  I  extend  sinoeregt 
gratitude  for  a  job  well  done.* 


A  SPECIAL  WEEK  FOR  THE  YEAR- 
ROUND  PROFESSIONAL— THE 
SECRETARY 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

OP  mW  TOKK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESBMTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  I^BOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a 
group  of  dedicated  professionals 
whose  ongoing  contributions  to  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  countless  orga- 
nizations, businesses,  governments, 
and  enterprises  is  invaltiable,  and 
often  taken  for  granted. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  profession- 
al secretary. 

Often  the  unsimg  hero  of  the  of- 
fice's daily  regime,  the  secretary  has 
earned  special  praise  and  is  deserving 
of  i4>propriate  recognitioiL 

Indeed.  I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not 
to  cite  the  efforts  and  abilities  of  my 
personal'  secretary.  Nancy  Kishanuk. 
Her  professionalism  and  acimien  are 
exemplary  of  the  highest  standards  of 
her  position,  as  is  her  ability  to  insure 
that  my  schedule  of  appointments  and 
meetings  is  always  up-to-date  and  ac- 
curate. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  I  learned  in 
politics  is  that  every  good  elected  offi- 
cial has  a  "black  book"  of  vital  con- 
tacts and  leaders.  Next  to  those  names 
are  the  names  of  secretaries  so  that 
you  can  find  out  what  is  really  going 
(m. 

Today's  secretaries  are  constantly 
striving  to  broaden  their  knowledge  by 
continuing  their  education  in  order  to 
render  greater  assistance  to  their  em- 
ployers. Each  year,  in  a  most  fitting 
adcnowledgment.  a  day  and  acccnnpa- 
nying  week  in  April  are  set  aside  to 
focus  attention  on  the  activities  of  sec- 
retaries. 


COMPASSIONATE  DRUGS  FOR 
SUFFERING  AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

Cff  ■EWTOBK 
TK  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKRTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  27, 1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which,  if 
enacted.  wiU  go  a  long  way  toward 
aiding  thousands  of  suffering  Ameri- 
cans who  are  deprived  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  pharmacology  because  of  in- 
vpropriate  regulatory  requirements. 

The  specific  objectives  of  my  biU  are 
threefold:  First,  to  make  the  most  ap- 
propriate drug  available  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  a  rare  disease  or  who 
do  not  req)ond  to  treatment  with  con- 
ventional drugs:  second,  to  allow  phy- 
sicians treating  such  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prescribe  such  drugs  for 
their  p^ents.  if  appropriate:  and. 
third,  to  enable  U.S.  pharmaceutical 
ctnnpanies  to  export  the  most  ad- 
vanced drugs  to  countries  requesting 
them  even  if  the  drugs  have  limited 
use  in  this  country. 

The  bill  proposes  to  ease  the  burden 
of  FDA  regulations  in  two  clearly  de- 
fined narrow  areas:  orphan  drugs  and 
compassionate  individual  drug  treat- 
ment. 

Orphan  drugs  are  those  drugs  which 
affect  only  a  small  segment  of  the 
population.  A  drug  that  treats  perhaps 
only  a  few  hundred  people  is  indeed 
an  orphan— no  one  wants  to  adopt  it 
or  develop  it.  FDA  regulations  are 
such  that  it  now  takes  some  6  years  of 
time  and  $20  million  to  get  YDA  ap- 
proval of  an  already  developed  drug. 
This  substantial  aMnmitmmt  of  time 
and  money  wiU  be  undertakoi  usually 
by  a  pharmaceutical  company  if  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  recover  its  develop- 
ment costs  by  OMnmerical  sales.  A 
drug  required  by  only  a  few  himdred 
or  a  few  thousand  people  can  never 
generate  sufficient  sales  revenue  to 
offset  drug  develoiMnent  costs  and 
hence  will  not  be  developed  by  a  phar- 
mai^utical  c(»npany.  except  for  oom- 
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paarionate  reasons.  While  many  such 
dni^i  are  so  developed,  a  more  stream- 
llned  regulatinc  approach  Is  needed  to 
create  more  Ineentive  for  develop- 
ment. 

This  bill  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  exempting 
orphan  drugs  from  certain  FDA  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  more 
widely  used  drugs.  This  narrow  excep- 
tion will  allow  an  orphan  drug  to  be 
developed  and  used  in  spite  of  its  lim- 
ited utility. 

The  bill  also  allows  orphan  drugs  to 
be  exported  if  a  foreign  country 
wishes  to  receive  them.  The  reasons 
for  this  amendment  are  sound.  For- 
eign nations,  particularly  developing 
countries,  frequently  have  been 
unable  to  develop  drugs  that  already 
exist  in  the  United  States.  It  is  absurd 
to  deny  those  drugs  to  foreign  nations 
requesting  them  because  the  drugs  are 
not  commercially  viable  or  needed  in 
this  country.  If  orphan  drugs  discov- 
ered In  the  United  States  cannot  be 
exported,  patients  in  foreign  lands  will 
go  untreated  even  though  there  is  an 
effective  remedy  available  from  this 
country,  as  for  example  the  treatment 
of  shistsomlasls.  Thus,  the  export  pro- 
visions in  this  bill  allow  the  health 
benefits  of  American  pharmaceutical 
research  to  be  made  available  interna- 
tionally if  requested  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

This  bill  also  extends  a  similar  ex- 
emption for  phjrsicians  wishing  to  use 
drugs  in  compassionate  individual 
dnig  treatment.  This  exemption 
makes  new  dnigs  available  to  those  pa- 
tients for  whom  conventional  treat- 
ment has  not  beeiv  successful.  This  use 
of  new  drugs,  or  new  indications  for 
drugs  approved  by  the  FDA  for  other 
purposes,  carries  some  element  of  risk 
but  is  applicable  only  in  those  relative- 
ly rare  situations  where  there  is  no 
other  effective  treatment  available  in 
the  United  States  and  the  individual's 
physician  feels  such  new  drug  is  ap- 
propriate in  that  individual  case.  Fur- 
thermore the  use  of  new  drugs  for 
compassionate  individual  drug  treat- 
ment must  be  done  under  the  FDA  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  the  investi- 
gational use  of  drugs.  This  require- 
ment insures  that  any  compassionate 
use  of  drugs  is  done  under  conditions 
whereby  the  patient  must  be  fully  in- 
formed and  must  knowingly  consent  to 
such  use. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  entire  bill 
is  to  assure,  for  compassionate  rea- 
sons, that  pharmaceuticals  will  be 
made  available  to  small,  medically 
needy  populatlims  for  whom  present 
treatment  modalities  are  either  not 
working  or  not  available  in  the  United 
States.  This  bill  does  not  attempt  to 
alter  FDA  requirements  for  drug  ap- 
proval except  to  provide  some  sorely 
needed  narrow  exemptions  in  excep- 
tkmal  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  it  allows  the  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can pharmacological  innovation  to  be 
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extended   to   all   the   people   of   the 
world,  when  so  requested. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  and  the 
text  of  the  bUl  follows: 

SacnoM-BT-Sacnoii  Amaltbis 

PINDMOS  Am  DWCUMATlOtn 

Section  1:  This  section  notes  the  need  for 
new  thenpeutlc  drugs  In  both  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  declares  the  ability  of 
the  pharmaceutical  community  to  develop 
new  therapeutic  entitles  and  cites  the  delay 
and  excessive  reculatlon  in  the  drug  approv- 
al process. 

usriMinoiis 

Section  3:  Paragraph  (aa)  defines  "orphan 
drug"  to  mean  a  drug  effective  in  treating  a 
disease  or  condition  but  one  of  limited  com- 
mercial value  due  to  the  small  number  of  in- 
divklualB  needing  It  or  the  unavailability  of 
exclusive  rights  to  develop  the  drug. 

Paragraph  (bb)  defines  "individiial  com- 
passionate or  drug  treatment  investigation" 
to  mean  Investigations  involving  humans 
suffering  from  a  disease  or  condition  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  served  by  alterna- 
tive methods  of  treatment  and  wi:ich  inves- 
tigations are  Intended  to  provide  such  treat- 
ment rather  than  to  assess  the  risks  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drug. 

IHDIVIDUAL  COMTASSIOIIATS  OB  OBUC 
TBKATMKirT  INVCSTIGATIOHS 

Section  3:  This  section  amends  that  provi- 
sion in  the  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
concerning  the  need  to  acquire  FDA  approv- 
al before  using  a  drug  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  promulgate  new  regula- 
tions exempting  both  new  orphan  drugs  and 
new  drugs  intended  for  use  in  individual 
compassionate  drug  treatment  from  certain 
requirements  of  the  Act.  The  exemption 
allows  drugs  Intended  for  use  in  individual 
compassionate  drug  treatment  to  be  subject 
to  lesser  recordkeeping  requirements  than 
those  normally  required.  Under  this  exemp- 
tion the  administering  physician  must  keep 
a  case  record  as  maintained  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  treatment  and  must  report  all  ad- 
verse reactions.  The  exemption  also  requires 
that  the  use  of  orphan  drugs  conform  to  the 
already  established  requirements  applicable 
to  the  InvesUgaUonal  use  of  drugs. 

Section  4:  This  section  provides  the  same 
exemptions  for  orphan  drugs  and  drugs  in- 
tended for  use  in  individual  compassionate 
drug  treatment  from  the  certification,  la- 
beling, and  recordkeeping  requirements  for 
antibiotics. 

xxpoar  or  utrmiatioiiai.  obtbah  dbugs 
Section  5:  This  section  amends  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
which  restricts  export  of  pharmaceuticals. 
The  amendment  allows  exportation  of 
orphan  drugs  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  if  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
has  determined  that  the  export  of  the 
orphan  drug  Is  not  contrary  to  public  health 
and  safety  and  has  the  approval  of  the 
country  for  which  it  is  destiited. 

H.R.  — 

A  bill  to  establish  a  mechanism  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  maxlmiw  the  availability  of  new  com- 
passionate drug  treatments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Compassionate 
Drug  Availability  Act  of  1981". 
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mionros  and  dbclabatioms 

Sic.  2.  Congress  makes  the  following  dec- 
larations and  findings: 

(1)  The  fullest  availability  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  new  therapeutic  advances  of 
the  pharmaceutical  sciences  Is  a  matter  of 
highest  priority. 

(2)  The  pharmaceutical  sciences  are  build- 
ing a  knowledge  base  which  will  increasing- 
ly permit  the  discovery  and  development  of 
important  drug  entities  with  vast  potential 
for  protecting  and  promoting  the  health  of 
the  American  people. 

(3)  The  regulatory  apparatus  of  the 
United  SUtes  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
"drug  lag"  in  which  important  new  drug  en- 
tities have  awaited  regulatory  approval  for 
months  or  years,  denying  American  patients 
access  to  such  drugs  while  patients  in  other 
countries  have  obtained  the  benefits  there- 
from. 

(4)  Delays  and  expense  of  the  U.S.  drug 
approval  process  have  contributed  to  the 
commercial  non-viabUity  of  potential  drug 
treatment  breakthroughs  for  small,  affected 
populations  resulting  in  the  unavailability 
of  such  treatment  causing  needless  suffer- 
ing and  pain. 

(5)  Restrictions  on  the  export  of  unap- 
proved drugs  have  discouraged  or  eliminat- 
ed the  ability  of  U.S.  drug  manufacturers  to 
apply  their  technological  expertise  to 
health  problems  and  diseases  principally  or 
uniquely  associated  with  foreign  peoples. 

DKFlMITIOItS 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
£>rug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subsections: 

(aa)  The  term  "orphan  drug"  means  a 
drug  that— 

(A)  is  or  may  be  unique  or  provide  an  ad- 
vance in  the  diagnosis,  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  a  human  disease  or  condition  of  low 
incidence;  and 

<B)  has  little  or  no  projected  commercial 
value  due  to  the  small  numbers  of  potential 
users  of  the  drug  or  due  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  exclusive  rights  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drug. 

(bb)  The  term  "individual  compassionate 
drug  treatment"  refers  to  those  uses  involv- 
ing humans  with  a  serious  or  significant  dis- 
ease or  condition  who  cannot  be  satisfactori- 
ly served  by  alternative  methods  of  diagno- 
sis, treatment  or  prevention,  which  uses  are 
prinArily  intended  to  provide  diagnosis, 
treatment  or  prevention  for  such  partici- 
pants rather  than  to  assess  the  risks  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drug  product. 

IlfDIVIDUAL  COMFASSIOHATT  OB  DBUG 
TKXATlfZirT  IirVKSTIGATIORS 

Sec.  4.  Section  505(1)  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  after  the  last  sentence 
thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  prompt- 
ly additional  regulations  under  this  subsec- 
tion exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  subsections  of  this  section— 

"(1)  new  drugs  Intended  for  use  in  individ- 
ual compassionate  drug  investigations, 
under  which  exemption  the  only  record- 
keeping requirement  for  the  administering 
practitioner  shall  be  that  case  record  main- 
tained in  the  ordinary  course  of  medical 
treatment  and  the  only  reporting,  or  other 
requirement  of  any  kind,  for  the  administer- 
ing practitioner,  shall  be  reports  on  adverse 
effects:  and 
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"(3)  new  drugs  qualifying  as  orphan  drugs, 
under  whicdi  exemption  any  patient  with 
the  corresponding  orphan  disease  or  condi- 
tion shall  have  weoim  to  such  new  drug 
through  the  licensed  practitioner  or  his  or 
her  choice  under  the  condition  that  such 
practitioner  conform  to  all  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  investigational 
use.". 

Sbc.  S.  Section  507(d)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  after  Uie  last  sentence 
thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  promulate  promptly 
additional  regulations  exempting  from  any 
requirement  of  this  section  and  of  section 
352(1)  of  tMs  title— 

"(1)  drugs  Intended  for  use  in  individual 
compassionate  drugs  investigations,  under 
which  exemption  the  only  record-keeping 
requirement  for  the  administering  practi- 
tioner shall  be  that  case  record  maintained 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  medical  treatment 
and  the  only  reporting,  or  other  require- 
ment of  any  kind,  for  the  administering 
practitioner,  shall  be  reports  on  adverse  ef- 
fects; and 

"(2)  drugs  qualifying  as  orphan  drugs, 
under  which  exemption  any  patient  with 
the  corresponding  orphan  disease  or  condi- 
tion shaU  have  access  to  such  new  drug 
through  the  licensed  practitioner  or  his  or 
her  choice  under  the  condition  that  such 
practitioner  confonn  to  all  applicable  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  Investigational 
use." 

EXPORT  OP  UITEBMATIOIIAL  OBPHAH  DHUGS 

Sec.  6.  Section  801  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  subsection  (e)  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  section  50S(a)  of 
this  chapter  a  drug  may  be  exported  if.  In 
addition  to  meeting  the  requlrments  of 
subsection  (dKl)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary has  determined  that  the  exportation  of 
the  new  drug  is  not  contrary  to  public 
health  and  safety  and  has  the  approval  of 
the  country  or  coimtries  to  which  it  is  In- 
tended lor  export.".* 


SENATOR  KASSEBAUM  TALKS 
COMMONSENSE 


hON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  nxmois 
IM  THS  BOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  shows 
uncommon  courage  and  an  imusual 
amoimt  of  plain  old  commonsense  is 
Senator  Nahct  Kassebaum  of  Kansas. 

She  had  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  recently  about  tax  expendi- 
tures which  is  a  frank  i4>pralsal  of  a 
major  problem  this  Congress  and  its 
predecessors  have  been  ducking. 

I  commend  her  for  her  good  sense, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  her 
article: 

PLncGim:  the  "Tax  Expssimtubs"  Dbaui 
(By  Nahct  L.  KASsniAuit) 

Today's  tax  day.  It's  the  day  when  Justice 
Oliver  WendeU  Holmes'  words  ("Taxes  are 
the  price  we  pay  for  dvillaed  society")  are  to 
ring  truest.  You  probably  feel  dvUisatkia 
has  just  oost  you  a  10  per  cent  down  pay- 
ment on  your  souL 
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It's  not  the  best  time  to  bring  up  the  sub- 
ject of  tax  expenditures.  But  If  you  are  rat- 
tled by  the  amount  of  your  tax  payment, 
and  If  you  pin  the  blame  on  government 
spending  and  inflation,  then  tax  expendi- 
tures are  part  of  the  problem. 

On  Schedule  A  of  your  Form  1040  there 
were  a  few  lines  that  made  you  feel  better. 
They  represented  money  being  kept,  not 
sent  to  Uncle  Sam.  Lines  1-10  claimed  de- 
ductions for  medical  and  dental  expenses, 
lines  11-16  claimed  deductions  for  state  and 
local  taxes,  real  estate  taxes,  property  taxes. 
etc.  For  all  of  us  combined.  Line  17  was 
worth  about  (20  billion  in  deductions  for  in- 
terest payments  on  our  homes.  Line  18  cost 
about  $5  billion  for  those  interest  charges 
we  paid  for  our  credit  and  charge  card 
q>endlng. 

cobporatiohs  hot  rouGorm. 

These  are  exemptions  for  the  individual. 
We  all  know  that  corporations  have  not 
been  left  in  the  cold.  They  will  claim  a  huge 
amount  in  exemptions  this  year,  i.e.,  ex- 
pense account  deductions,  equipment  deduc- 
tions, etc  And  aren't  corporations  also  the 
beneficiaries  of  most  deductions  for  individ- 
uals? (Banks  and  construction  companies 
are  big  fans  of  the  home  mortgage  deduc- 
Uon.) 

Tax  expenditures.  Deductions.  Loopholes. 
Incentives.  Tax  breaks.  Depending  on  your 
perapective.  and  your  tax  return,  these  are 
the  names  given  to  provisions  in  the  tax 
code  that  will  "cost"  the  Treasury  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  defense  budget. 
Something  over  $200  billion.  Nobody  is  cer- 
tain of  the  exact  figure. 

That's  the  rub.  No  one  is  certain.  There 
will  be  no  congressional  oversight.  No  hear- 
ings. No  authorizations.  No  control. 

There  are  92  tax  expenditure  provisions  in 
the  tax  code.  Admittedly,  some  have  greater 
economic  and  social  value  than  others.  Most 
of  these  listed  above  serve  a  valuable  pur- 
pose. But  we  must  understand  that  what 
benefits  us  each  as  individuals  has  a  massive 
cumulative  effect. 

From  my  vantage  point  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  spied  no  encour- 
aging fflgp^ig  on  the  tax  expenditure  front. 
The  aggregate  revenue  loss  from  these  pro- 
visions has  grown  at  a  rate  of  14  per  cent 
annually  since  1975.  Over  25  per  cent  of  rev- 
enue authorized  to  be  collected  slips 
through  those  legal  loopholes.  Without  a 
glance,  we  forego  (1  for  every  $3  we  collect. 

TAKIHGCHABGE 

If  these  federal  subsidies  are  ever  to  be 
brought  within  even  the  loose  control  of  the 
budget  process,  we  must  do  something. 
There  are  three  steps  we  could  take  to  re- 
store a  modicum  of  accountability  to  these 
"negative  spending"  provisions: 

First,  place  a  statutory  limit  on  the 
amount  of  revenue  loss  from  tax  expendi- 
tures at  a  figure  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of 
net  revenues  collected.  The  30  ()er  cent 
figure  is  approximately  the  level  of  present 
tax  subsidies.  At  least,  we  can  avoid  next 
year's'  14  per  cent  tax  expenditure  increase. 

Second,  require  that  any  legislation  pro- 
viding a  new  tax  expmdlture  be  authorized 
by  the  congressional  committee  tiaving  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  matter  addressed 
by  the  new  proposaL  At  present  the  com- 
mittees with  responsibility  for  programs 
supported  through  tax  expenditures  neither 
authorize  nor  oversee  their  effectiveness. 
Once  enacted,  most  tax  breaks  outlive  Me- 
tbuaelah.  regardless  of  their  tendency  to  ad- 
vance or  obstruct  the  puUlc  good. 

Third,  new  proposals  should  be  formally 
examined  by  the  Senate  and  House  Budget 
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Committees  before  being  sent  to  their  re- 
spective bodies. 

What  these  three  proposals  argue  is  for 
control  ...  for  the  discipline  needed  to 
bring  the  complete  federal  spending  equa- 
tion Into  full  public  view.  If  a  particular 
need  is  Important  enough  to  merit  an  ex- 
emption, then  the  exemption  will  stand  the 
test  of  a  yearly  budgetary  review. 

BUmmiG  AW  AT  PROM  US 

A  report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates  that  by  1986  tax  expendi- 
tures will  have  doubled  to  $465.3  billion 
from  $228  billion  In  1081.  This  is  a  104  per- 
cent increase.  Is  it  likely  that  we  will  find 
that  much  miHre  dispensable  in  the  budget 
to  compensate  for  this  revenue  loss?  Can  we 
really  expect  the  budget  ever  to  be  balanced 
under  these  conditions?  Aren't  we  leaning  a 
bit  heavily  on  the  expected  windfall  of 
supply-side  economics? 

When  7(^75  percent  of  our  budget  is  given 
a  reprieve  from  Mr.  Stockman's  ax  and  the 
remaining  30  percent  has  been  cut  to  the 
bone;  when  the  administration  in  addition 
plans  for  tax  cuts  over  three  years  of  almost 
$200  billion:  when  the  administration  and 
the  Republican  Party  wager  their  political 
capital  on  a  balanced  budget;  what's  going 
to  give? 

We  all  like  our  tax  deductions.  But  it  is 
time  we  recognize  this  spraiding  for  what  it 
is  and  take  action  to  keep  things  from  get- 
ting worse.* 


ABC'S  OF  HMO'S 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPCaOBGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESEIfTATtVES 

Monday,  April  27,  1981 

•  Ut.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1971  the  Federal  Government  was  per- 
suaded that  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations were  a  viable  new  revolution 
in  health  care  delivery  and  deserved 
support  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  that  time  this  mode  of 
care  has  proven  to  be  quite  a  bit  less 
effective  than  it  was  potentially  sup- 
posed to  be.  Private  Practice  magazine. 
April  1981.  had  an  excellent  article  ex- 
plaining why  this  has  been  the  case 
and  why.  in  fact,  the  Government 
should  slay  out  of  the  health  care 
business.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

ABCS  OP  HMO's 
(By  Hans  P.  Sennholz,  Pli.  D.) 

In  1973,  when  Ronald  Reagan  was  living 
in  the  Governor's  Mansion  in  Sacramento, 
the  State  of  California  enrolled  same 
240,000  Medicaid  redirients  in  53  health- 
care organizations.  With  Reagan  in  the 
White  House  the  danger  of  coogreasianal 
adoption  of  a  nnt'~'«'  health  Insurance 
plan  in  any  form  has  probably  psisfrt  But 
the  idea  of  health  throu^  health  mainte- 
nance organtaatioos  (HMOs)  is  very  much 
alive  and  may  gibber  strength  and  support 
in  the  coming  years. 

Prepaid  health  idans  have  been  with  us  a 
long  time.  In  1929.  the  Roas-Loos  CUnic  in 
Los  Angeles  offered  the  first  known  plan. 
By  1973.  when  Oongreas  passed  the  HMO 
Act.  smne  30  plans  were  in  existenrr.  Today, 
some  236  offer  healtb  services  to  about  9 
million  Americans.  They  may  be  "dosed- 
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paiwl  types"  In  which  a  few  doctora  are 
hind  to  i^ye  care  to  health-plan  patients. 
Usually,  no  other  doctors  are  Involved 
unlssa  the  patient  chooses  to  seek  outside 
help  and  pays  the  costs  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  The  other  type  is  the  so-called  IP  A. 
or  IndMdual  practitioner  model,  which  usu- 
ally involves  a  lane  number  of  doctors— 
sMuetiines  an  the  doctors  of  a  cooununlty. 
Both  types  of  HMO  are  built  on  payment  by 
annual  capttaUoa.  Le.  on  the  number  of  pa- 
tients signed  up  with  the  ortanisatfcm.  The 
dosed-panri  type  pays  lU  staff  physicians 
fixed  Mlarlw  that  may  be  supplemented  by 
•nd-of-year  bonusea.  provided  the  organin- 
tion's  revenue  exceeds  its  cost.  An  IPA  may 
pay  Its  phyatdans  a  fixed  amount,  or  a  vari- 
able amount  depending  on  the  relative  con- 
trlbutioos  they  make  to  the  Joint  effort. 

Both  types  require  separate  analyses  of 
their  inevitable  effects  and  consequences  for 
the  medical  profession.  But  it  is  also  appro- 
priate, although  less  popular,  to  view  some 
effects  they  may  have  on  the  patient  they 
are  supposed  to  serve. 

DHumnD  oaMAm 

The  tsitntisl  point  about  patient  reaction 
to  Hlf  Os  is  the  same  made  about  all  other 
schemes  that  directly  or  indirectly  remove 
many  restraints  on  demand.  Whenever  indi- 
vidual demand  for  a  valuable  good  or  service 
is  no  kmger  limited  directly  by  individiuU 
coat  snd  sacrifice,  the  demand  tends  to  be 
unlimited.  Ecoooralsts  speak  of  "free  goods" 
that  are  not  subject  to  man's  economizing 
efforts.  The  phenomenal  rliie  In  the  costs  of 
medical  services  in  recent  years  must  be  at- 
tributed mlmarily  to  this  removal  of  re- 
straints on  demand  and  the  appearance  of 
third  partlea.  espedally  government,  that 
carry  the  costs. 

Fortunately,  one  important  factor  Is  mo- 
derating this  trend— the  waiting  time  and 
opportunity  costs  to  the  patients.  It  roughly 
divides  the  ^r^^"^  for  medical  services  Into 
two  distinct  categories.  One  class  consists  of 
patients  whose  costs  are  practically  negligi- 
ble. Without  employment  of  any  other  pro- 
ductive activity  they  must  forego  during 
times  of  Ulness.  their  demand  for  medical 
suilua  tends  to  be  pertinacious  and  practi- 
cally unlimited. 

The  other  dass  consists  of  highly  produc- 
tive individuals  who  may  forego  consider- 
able income  or  suffer  other  repercussions 
when  they  fall  sick.  Although  the  medical 
service  Itself  may  be  free,  the  opportunity 
costs  are  high  and  therefore,  exert  a  power- 
ful restraint  on  their  demand  tar  medical 
attention.  When  they  nevertheless,  must 
seek  he^  they  are  shocked  to  find  the  wait- 
ing rooaas  uowded  with  patients  who  are 
"no-oost"  patients.  They  may  find  the 
doctor  exhausted  and  barely  able  to  render 
mhwfaiMi  sei  vices.  In  dismay  about  the 
healthcare  system  or  the  physician  himself. 
the  "opportunity-cost"  patient  then  turns  to 
those  phyildans  who.  for  (Hie  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not  attract  no-cost  patients.  To 
hhn.  these  phyalelans  may  render  the  best 
health-eare  services  at  the  most  economical 


This  distinct  ton  between  patlenU  is  most 
important  to  HMOs.  If  the  membership  con- 
sists primarily  of  "no-cost"  patients  the  de- 
BMnds  on  the  organisation  doctors  would  be 
intenae  and  fxhansting  No  fee  or  salary,  no 
matter  how  generous,  compensates  the  phy- 
sicians for  the  time  snd  effort  they  would 
be  expected  to  expend  No  matter  how 
many  doctors  would  be  added  to  the  system 
the  dwnanrt  would  probably  exceed  the 
supply.  The  expenses  would  be  exhorMtant 
and  the  doctor's  mmpensatinn  per  hour  of 
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labor  meager.  Under  such  condltioiw  the 
HMO  Is  likely  to  be  dissolved  quickly  for 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  departure  of  doc- 
tors, or  both. 

Mo-ooar  PATmrrs 

Pacing  the  exhausting  demands  of  "no- 
cost"  patients  some  physicians  probably 
react  In  a  kind  of  self-defense  by  doing  as 
litUe  as  possible  for  the  members.  Patients 
are  hospitalised  only  In  extreme  emergen- 
cies, surgery  d<Hie  only  when  life  Is  at  stake. 
They  are  made  to  wait  many  weeks  or 
months  for  an  appointment.  The  "no-oost" 
patients  thus  are  forced  to  pay  the  "time 
cost"  of  waiting,  which  does  not  cost  the 
doctor  a  penny.  In  short,  they  may  encoun- 
ter poor  service  and  few  doctors  who  can 
adjust  to  the  aiHxnalous  situation. 

If  the  membership  consists  primarily  of 
"opportunity-cost"  patients  the  HMO  could 
be  rather  profitable  to  the  physicians.  If  the 
capitation  Is  based  on  average  cost,  but  the 
members  make  few  demands  on  physicians, 
the  organisation  will  be  viable  and  economl- 
caL  This  Is  why  HMO  sponsors  and  organis- 
ers are  searching  far  and  wide  for  such  a 
membership.  But  It  Is  rather  difficult  to 
find  because  these  patients  usually  prefer 
the  fee-for-service  doctor  who  is  readily 
available  and  giving  his  best  on  the  rare  oc- 
casion he  Is  really  needed. 

This  classif  icaUon  of  patients  according  to 
their  motivation  and  behavior  explains 
many  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  health- 
care profession.  A  similar  classification  of 
doctors  and  their  organizations,  especially 
HMOs,  may  shed  additional  light  on  the 
profession. 

Closed-panel  HMOs  with  a  limited 
number  of  salaried  staff  physicians  are  cre- 
ating a  new  Image  of  doctors.  They  form 
labor  unions,  engage  In  acrimonious  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  actually  call  strikes, 
reacting  to  "intolerable"  pay  and  working 
conditions.  When  the  se-member  Oroup 
Health  Association  In  Washington,  D.C. 
(GHA)  walked  off  the  Job  for  11  days,  in 
April  1978.  It  reacted  to  grievous  abuses:  the 
management  alone  set  the  working  hours 
and  working  conditions:  It  determined  the 
doctors'  pay  and  fringe  benefits,  and  worst 
of  all,  stipulated  the  number  of  patients 
who  had  to  be  treated  every  day.  The  in- 
ternist was  expected  to  see  90-lOS  patients 
per  week  during  a  30  to  35  hours  of  office 
work.  The  surgeon,  depending  on  his  hospi- 
tal hours,  was  supposed  to  see  between  45 
and  150  patients,  the  dermatologists  150, 
and  the  allergists  70,  in  35  hours  a  week. 

While  the  doctors'  hours  are  light  when 
compared  with  those  of  their  colleagues  In 
private  practice,  the  fringe  benefits  are  ex- 
ceptional. The  OHA  physician  enjoys  gener- 
ous disability  and  retirement  benefits,  and 
annual  paid  vacation  of  20-25  days.  10  paid 
holidays,  plus  his  birthday.  15  days  of  sick 
leave,  eight  days  of  study  leave  plus  study 
expenses,  and.  after  seven  years,  he  is  eligi- 
ble for  nine  months  of  sabbatical  leave  at  75 
percent  of  his  salary. 

PBODOCtIK}  Lsas 

If  teamsters,  coal  miners,  steel  workers 
and  teachers  are  organizing  and  calling 
strikes,  why  should  HMO  physicians  be 
denied  this  right?  After  all.  under  present 
law  they  aU  are  sanctioned  to  inflict  harm 
on  the  public  so  that  their  employers  make 
economic  concessions.  They  sll  want  to  reap 
by  force  what  they  caimot  obtain  In  free- 
dom. The  HMO  that  is  racked  by  conflict 
and  strife  Is  hurting  Its  patients;  where  the 
doctors  have  a  direct  stake  in  the  operation 
and  earn  shares  of  the  HMO  revenue,  they 
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are  tempted  to  do  as  litUe  as  possible  for  pa- 
tients. They  try  to  achieve  "savings"  by  re- 
ducing medical  coats  below  the  capitation  so 
that  they  can  divide  the  savings  among 
themselves  In  end-of-year  bonuses.  To  hos- 
pitalise a  patient  or  conduct  an  expensive 
operation  Is  like  taking  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  When  in  doubt,  the  HMO  phy- 
sician does  as  littie  as  possible,  which  Is 
most  profitable. 

The  Individual  Practitioner  Association 
(IPA)  suffers  from  similar  tensions  and  an- 
tinomies. Physicians  continue  to  work  on 
what  looks  like  a  fee-for-service  basis.  But 
the  IPA  adheres  to  a  fixed  fee  schedule  and 
examines  the  services  performed.  If  total 
billings  exceed  the  initial  capitation,  pay- 
ment will  be  made  In  proportion  of  the  bill- 
ing to  the  available  funds,  so  that  all  physi- 
dans  may  receive  only  M  or  90  percent  of 
their  billings. 

TWO  srrs  or  cokflicts 

This  arrangement  tends  to  breed  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  conflicts:  between  doctors  and 
patients  as  described  above,  and  between 
the  doctors  themselves.  Only  a  fixed 
amount  is  available  for  distribution  to  the 
physicians,  who  soon  tend  to  fight  among 
themselves  about  the  share  each  one  is 
earning.  To  increase  his  portion,  a  OP.  for 
instance,  would  be  tempted  to  do  everything 
for  his  patient  rather  than  refer  him  to  a 
specialist  who  may  be  more  competent  in  a 
particular  area.  If  a  referral  is  unavoidable, 
the  patient  would  be  persuaded  to  seek  help 
outside  the  HMO,  which  would  not  reduce 
the  OP'S  income. 

To  avoid  a  nasty  war  among  themselves, 
the  IPA  physicians  may  agree  beforehand 
on  how  the  total  Income  shall  be  distribut- 
ed. But  such  as  arrangement  badly  short- 
changes the  patients,  as  physician  income  is 
no  longer  determined  by  how  much  or  how 
Uttie  each  one  does  for  his  patients.  The 
IPA  physician,  like  his  salaried  colleague  in 
the  cloaed-panel  group,  receives  a  fixed 
Income  and  possibly  a  bonus  from  the  sav- 
ings that  flow  from  services  not  rendered 
and  expenses  not  incurred. 

And  yet.  HMOs  are  enjoying  a  remarkable 
popularity,  especially  among  young  doctors. 
A  beginner  who  laclcs  the  initial  capital 
needed  for  a  private  practice  may  seek  em- 
ployment with  an  HMO  until  he  is  ready  to 
find  his  own  way.  Some  actually  prefer  the 
safety  and  security  offered  by  an  employ- 
ment contract  with  an  HMO  to  the  hustie 
and  bustle  of  an  Independent  practice.  And 
others  are  tempted  to  supplement  their 
meager  incomes  from  their  private  practices 
with  the  fees  paid  by  an  IPA.  Even  "no 
cost"  patients  belonging  to  an  HMO  are 
preferable  to  none  at  all. 

Some  physicians  who  have  been  fighting 
valiantly  against  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine In  any  form  are  willing  to  give  the 
HMO  system  a  chance.  They  are  the  prag- 
matists  who  are  willing  to  listen  to  a  voice 
of  experience.  If  there  is  merit  to  the 
system,  they  proclaim,  we  will  adopt  it.  If 
not.  we  will  discard  it.  They  are  eager  to 
convince  the  federal  government  that  the 
private  sector  Is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  sector,  and  that  it  is  willing  to  ex- 
periment with  new  ajvroaches  to  health 
care.  In  a  way,  they  are  seeking  to  stall  na- 
tional health  instirance. 

ATiaACnVK  COSTS 

Life  insurance  companies  are  the  natural 
allies  of  HMO'a  Their  profitabUlty  depends 
entirely  on  the  sale  of  policies  and  the  con- 
trol of  expenses.  They  are  forever  concoct- 
ing and  testing  new  approaches  and  angles 
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to  their  salfls  campaigns— the  HMO  is  one  of 
them.  And  they  are  f<Hwer  devising  new 
cost-cutting  technlquea.  of  which  the  HMO 
is  Just  one.  Surely,  it  is  very  tempting  for  In- 
surance companies  to  support  Institutions 
that  promise  and  actually  deliver  fewer  hoa- 
pital  admissions,  shorter  stays  and  leas  ex- 
pensive treatmenta.  HMO's  may  even  make 
the  point  that  they  are  practicing  more 
"preventive  medldne."  This  Is  probably  true 
because  it  Is  leas  expensive  than  the  treat- 
ment of  serious  diseases,  It  can  be  practiced 
most  easily  with  "no-cost"  patients  who  are 
always  waiting  eagerly  to  be  treated.  It  can 
hardly  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
life  insiu«noe  compajalea  are  willing  to  ex- 
periment with  HMO'a 

Some  HMO  support  may  occasionally 
come  from  corporations  that,  in  paternalis- 
tic fashion,  offer  comprehensive  health  care 
to  all  their  employees.  For  corporations,  the 
offer  of  HMO  care  is  a  competitive  device 
that  distinguishes  them  from  other  eim>loy- 
ers.  Hopefully,  it  attracts  capable  and  pro- 
ductive labor  and  makes  onployees  a  happy 
and  contented  family  that  works  together 
and  is  healed  together  in  an  HMO  clinic. 
Such  togetherness  is  said  to  promote  high 
labor  productivity  and,  last  but  not  lesst, 
company  profit.  The  Kaiser  Corporation  op- 
erated In-house  HMOs  for  decades.  Kaiser 
and  Prudential  as  partners  are  sponsoring 
the  new  Dallas  HMO  aiMl  supporting  others. 

Most  HMO  programs  to  date  have  been 
federaUy  funded.  In  1971.  President  Nixon 
was  persuaded  that  HMOa  were  the  "indus- 
trial revolution"  in  medical  care  and  a  bril- 
liant answer  to  the  country's  "massive 
health-care  crisis."  Between  1971  and  1973 
Nixon  received  vocal  support  from  labor 
leaders  and  liberal  senators  and  congress- 
men who  labored  strenuously  to  establish 
HMOs  as  the  dominant  system  of  medical 
care.  When  the  Health  Maintoiance  Orga- 
nization Act  became  law  on  December  27. 
1973.  then-Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Elliot  L.  Richardstm.  oonfl- 
denUy  predicted  that  by  1976.  1.700  HMOs 
would  be  serving  40  million  Americana. 
A  aosg  IS  A  aoag 

For  the  obvious  nnuons  discussed  above, 
the  HMO  success  record  has  been  less  than 
pristine.  The  critics  usually  lay  the  blame 
on  government  bungling  whfle  they  contin- 
ue to  defend  the  HMO  idea.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  HMOs  are  what  they  are  by  their 
very  nature— no  matter  how  brilliant  gov- 
ernment management  and  how  generous 
government  support  may  be. 

A  government  that  is  mindful  of  its  funda- 
mental fimction  of  protecting  life  and  prop- 
erty and  maintaining  the  peace  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  people's  health-care  system.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  people's  choices  even 
though  the  presldant  statea  his  preference. 
But  above  all.  it  does  not  use  its  awesome 
power  of  coercion  to  favor  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.* 


ARIZONA  REACTION  TO 
PULITZER 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ABDMIA 
ni  THK  BOim  OP  ■SPaOKirTATlVCS 

Monday,  AprU  27, 1981 

•  Mr.  RDDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tcnn  Flts- 
patrlck  of  the  Arfaona  Republic  is  a 
very  perceptive  Jotimalist.  He  had 
some  observations  about  the  recent 
tracedy  in  his  profession  involving  the 
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Washington  Post  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prise.  There  are  lessons  here  for  ev- 
eryone. Mr.  Spealter.  I  ask  permission 
to  include  Mr.  Pitaqiatrick's  column  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Apr.  19. 19811 
Post's  Highly  Paid  Eterroas  Shark 

RlSFOIiSIBIIJTT  vox  PUUTZSI  FIASCO 

(By  Tom  Fltzpatrick) 

I  And  this  very  hard  to  write.  Most  of  you 
who  wUl  read  this  probably  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  we  place  such  a  premium 
on  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  our  business,  it's  the  top  prize.  There 
are  others  that  are  good  to  win.  too,  but 
nothing  comes  close  to  winning  a  Pulitzer 
for  a  newspaperman. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  winning  a  Pulitzer 
automatically  makes  you  the  best  in  the 
business.  In  my  time,  I  have  known  many 
great  njtorten  and  editors  who  didn't  win 
one. 

There  are  so  many  variables  that  go  Into 
the  winning  of  one.  Tou  have  to  be  working 
on  a  dynamite  story.  You  must  have  editors 
»>»/*'tn  you  up  who  make  sure  it  gets  into 
the  paper  in  the  best  possible  shape.  And 
you  have  to  be  entered  in  a  year  when  your 
story  strikes  the  Judges  as  t>eing  truly  sig- 
nlflcant. 

So  it's  not  only  a  question  of  one  writer 
going  out  and  demonstrating  superior  abili- 
ty. It's  everyone  back  in  the  newsroom 
doing  a  professional  Job,  too. 

This  is  what  astounds  me  about  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Janet  Cooke's  fabrication 
of  the  story  of  an  8-year-old  heroin  addict. 

Miss  Cooke  is  26  years  old  and  has  only  a 
few  years  experience  in  the  business.  She 
Joined  the  Post  after  submitting  a  resume 
riddled  with  lies  about  her  background. 

And  within  a  very  short  time  she  was  as- 
signed to  do  a  story  about  the  use  of  heroin 
by  children. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  did  what  appears 
to  be  thorough  examination  of  the  case  this 
week.  It  found  that  the  editor  who  finally 
passed  on  Miss  Cooke's  story  was  none 
other  than  Bob  Woodward,  the  Poet's  assist- 
ant t»iy»i«g«m  editor  in  charge  of  the  metro- 
politan desk.  That's  the  same  Woodward 
who  was  part  of  Woodward  and  Bernstein  of 
Watergate  and  Pulitzer-winning  fame. 

Mlas  Cooke  told  Woodward  she  did  not 
use  the  real  name  of  "Jimmy,"  the  8-year- 
old  boy  who  was  being  Injected  daily  with 
heroin  by  his  mother's  lover,  because  her 
life  had  been  threatened. 

Woodward  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"I  should  have  caught  it." 

But  Woodward  didn't.  Instead,  he  passed 
the  story  on  to  Ben  Bradlee.  the  Post's  ex- 
ecutive editor,  with  his  recommendation 
that  it  be  given  big  play  on  the  front  page. 

The  uproar  the  story  caused  in  Washlng- 
too  was  considerable.  Everyone  wanted  to 
know  who  Jimmy  was.  They  wanted  to  help 


Here  is  where  I  have  some  real  difficulty. 
ShoulAnt  the  Washington  Post  have  had 
enough  concern  for  Jimmy,  if  he  existed— 
and  they  insist  they  believe  he  did— as  dty 
and  police  officals?  Whoever  said  it  was  the 
Job  of  a  newspaper  to  find  someone  being 
vIctimiMd  by  a  murderous  drug,  write  about 
it  and  then  leave  him  to  his  fate?  Up  until 
now,  I  always  thought  that  we  were  the 
guys  wearing  the  white  hats. 

Bradlee  now  admits  those  who  fought 
against  the  story  were  right. 

"But  there  was  no  way  to  prove  It."  Brad- 
lee says.  "She  insisted  it  was  true." 
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I  find  that  hard  to  believe.  The  truth  lies 
somewhere  else.  Simply  put,  the  Post  had  a 
sensational  story  and  they  didn't  want  to 
give  it  up. 

It  was  Woodward  who  says  he  chose  to 
nominate  the  story  for  the  Pulitzer  Prise. 

This  is  where  the  whole  thing  comes  tum- 
bling down.  If  we  had  all  been  writing  about 
the  Academy  Awards  or  the  Nobel  Prise  this 
week  and  a  similar  set  of  drcumstanoes 
arose,  every  big  paper  in  the  country  would 
have  been  screaming  fraud. 

Janet  Cooke's  story  was  entered  by  the 
Post  in  the  general  local  reporting  category. 

Osbom  Elliott  is  the  dean  of  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Journalism,  which  administers 
the  prizes.  He  also  used  to  be  a  top  editor  at 
Newsweek  —■g***'^  which  is  owned  by  the 
Wsshington  Post. 

Elliott  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
week  that  the  Pulitzer  tward  moved  the 
"Jimmy"  story  to  the  feature  categray  after 
It  lost  out  in  the  general  local  reporting  to 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  for  its 
coverage  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  St. 
Helens. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrit^  editor  of  the  Chica^ 
go  Tribune,  is  another  member  of  the  board. 
He  explained  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  the  decision  to  award  the  prize  to  Miss 
Cooke  was  made  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  controverslaL 

"You  ssBiime  the  credibility  of  the  person 
nominating  it.  in  this  case,  the  Washington 
Post."  he  said. 

When  I  worked  as  reporter  for  the  Chica- 
go Tribune.  Klrkpatrick  was  my  dty  editor. 
He  is  a  stem,  reserved  man  who  does  not 
find  much  to  smUe  about  during  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  working  day.  I  cannot  see 
something  like  the  "Jimmy"  story  getting 
past  Klrkpatrick.  If  it  did  get  past  him.  you 
can  bet  he  never  would  have  nominated  it 
for  a  Pulitzer. 

Several  yemn  ago,  he  fired  his  top  colum- 
nist for  doing  essentially  the  same  thing 
that  Miss  Cooke  did.  describing  evenU  that 
never  really  oocurred.  The  columnist  was 
married  to  a  young  woman  Kirkpatiick  con- 
sidered his  top  reporter.  She  quit  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Tribune's  chief  competitor, 
so  at  me  time,  he  lost  two  valuable  people. 
He  has  paid  his  dues. 

Looking  at  it  fmn  the  outside,  it  would 
appear  that  the  dedsicm  to  switch  the 
"Jimmy"  story  from  a  category  wh«e  it  had 
already  lost  was.  at  best,  arbitrary. 

But  the  move  to  grant  it  the  Pulltser 
without  even  considering  the  opinion  of  the 
feature  panel,  which  had  not  even  seen  the 
"Jimmy"  story.  Is  something  worse  than  ar- 
bitrary. Put  bluntly,  it's  on  the  same  level  as 
sll  the  high-roIllng  tricks  and  dileanery 
that  we  in  this  profession  scream  and  stamp 
our  feet  about  when  we  catch  government 
officials  doing  it. 

Robert  C.  Maynard.  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  was  one  of  the  five  members  of 
that  feature  Jury.  He  is  angry. 

(Contacted  by  the  WaU  Street  Journal. 
Maynard.  who  formerly  worked  at  the  Boat, 
said.  "There  were  two  Journalists  sitting  (on 
the  feature-writing  Jury)  who  had  long  ex- 
posure to  the  controversy  surrounding  that 
story  .  .  .  and  we  would  have  reaisted  recom- 
mending it  for  the  Pulltaer." 

There  you  have  it.  Miss  Cooke's  story  may 
not  have  been  voted  for  a  Pulltaer  had  the 
Jury  that  had  been  dioaen  to  pick  the 
winner  l>een  granted  the  power  to  do  so. 

We  all  are  left  wondering  how  theae 
things  can  happen.  It's  alsrays  the  most  ob- 
vious fraud  that  gets  by.  Tdl  no  small  lies. 
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Make  Uvem  big  enousb  and  you'll  win. 
Shoot  for  the  moon. 

And  yet.  the  whole  thing  would  never 
have  oome  to  the  nirfaoe  If  Mlas  Cooke  had 
not  choaen  to  exacserate  her  educational 
backgraund  whoi  she  applied  for  a  Job  at 
the  Post. 

The  Poat  uaed  it  In  her  Pulitzer  biography 
and  that  waa  her  undoing.  People  from 
VaaHtf  College  called  to  say  she  wasn't  a 
graduate.  The  Univenity  of  Toledo  called  to 
aay  ihe  hadnt  earned  a  master's  degree. 

The  queatlons  began.  Ptnally.  the  Post 
and  Woodward  began  checking  the 
"Jimmy"  story  the  way  they  should  have 
from  the  start. 

The  rest  is  history.  There  was  no 
"jtanmy."  He  was  only  a  composite.  That 
brings  to  mind  something  from  the  past. 
Who  was  "Deep  Throat."  that  shadowy 
figure  who  helped  Woodward  and  Bernstein 
in  the  Watergate  investigation?  Was  he  too 
what  the  Post  editors  call  a  'composite?" 

The  ultimate  seriousness  of  this  Washing- 
ton Post  fiasco  is  that  it  gives  press  critics 
and  thieves  who  have  been  exposed  by  the 
press  the  right  to  cast  doubt  on  all  the 
really  flist-rate  work  any  reporter  anywhere 
in  this  country  has  done  In  the  past. 

The  Washington  Post  has  shamed  us  all. 

Ifias  Cooke  has  been  punished  severely.  In 
a  way,  she  has  become  a  sort  of  victim.  She 
was  not  in  the  business  long  enough.  She 
waa  over  her  head.  She  got  into  something 
she  really  knew  nothing  about,  the  politics 
of  big-time  Journalism. 

She  has  resigned  and  probably  faces 
severe  career  difficulties.  But  Miss  Cooke  is 
no  more  culpable  for  what  happened— and 
probably  far  leas  so— than  all  the  famous 
editors  who  passed  the  story  along,  put  it  on 
page  one  and  then  submitted  it  for  the 
PuUtxer  Prise. 

If  Janet  Cooke's  Journalistic  sins  were  se- 
rious enough  to  call  for  her  resignation, 
what  about  the  highly  paid  editors  who  are 
supposed  to  keep  things  like  this  out  of  the 
papers? 

When  the  Watergate  offices  were  burglar- 
ised, the  Post  was  not  satisfied  merely  to  see 
the  burglars  go  to  prison.  They  didn't  stop 
unta  they  went  all  the  way  to  the  top  and 
forced  the  resignation  of  President  Nixon. 

I  wonder  what  Ben  Bradlee  thinks  about 
that  philosophy  of  ultimate  responsibility 
now?« 
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I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  further  en- 
hance our  commitment  by  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  30-percent  Increase  in  funds 
for  aid  to  Africa.  As  a  member  of  the 
Africa  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  stand 
ready  to  lend  my  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

In  no  continent  is  the  political  at- 
mosphere as  volatile  as  in  Africa.  As 
the  recent  conflict  in  Chad  clearly 
demonstrated,  we  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  accurately  anticipate  crises  that 
precipitate  the  movement  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons.  We  will  need  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  developing 
Africa  through  increased  multilateral 
and  bilateral  economic  assistance  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  bring  political  and 
economic  stability  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  Strong  internal  economic  sys- 
tems administered  by  popularly  elect- 
ed governments  will  prove  to  be  our 
most  effective  defense  against  the  in- 
trusion of  terrorist  and  totalitarian 
governments  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  governments  of  Africa  wel- 
come economic  development  because 
they  know  it  is  the  key  to  stability. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  Soviet 
Eastern  European  bloc  chose  not  to 
participate  in  this  international  con- 
ference but  humanitarian  aid  and  eco- 
nomic development  do  not  have  the 
same  priority  in  their  system  as  in 
ours;  The  dichotomy  between  our  two 
philosophies  of  participation  in  the 
Third  World  will.  I  am  certain,  prove 
to  our  advantage  as  we  increase  our 
role  in  African  development.* 


AFRICAN  REFUGEE  CONFERENCE 
IN  GENEVA.  SWITZERLAND 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

or  minnsoTA 

ni  THI  HOUSS  OP  RXPItlSKirTATTVCS 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  International  Con- 
ference on  African  refugees.  The 
United  States  clearly  demonstrated  its 
continuing  tradition  of  humanitarian 
concern  by  promising  to  contribute 
$285  million  of  the  $470  million  West- 
em  aid  package.  We  further  promised 
to  help  settle  8,300  African  refugees 
and  diqilaced  persons  over  the  next  2 
years.  This  degree  of  American  assist- 
ance clearly  demonstrates  our  deter- 
mination to  iMUticipate  in  resolving 
the  very  serious  problems  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent. 


LESTER  THUROW  ON  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC DANGERS  OF  THE  DE- 
FENSE BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  ApHl  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  proposing 
for  fiscal  year  1982  to  increase  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  defense  by  $44  bil- 
lion. This  represents  a  24.8-percent  1- 
year  increase.  The  effects  of  this  on 
national  security  are  questionable,  but 
the  impact  on  the  economy  and  infla- 
tion clearly  will  be  damaging.  Last 
year  defense-sector  inflation  reached 
20  percent,  or  double  the  inflation  rate 
in  the  economy  overall.  The  inflation- 
ary pressures  of  military  spending 
result  from  a  shortage  of  highly 
skilled  workers  in  the  defense  sector, 
material  and  supply  bottlenecks  in  de- 
fense industries,  and  the  macroeco- 
nomic  impact  of  raising  spending  and 
income  in  a  sector  of  the  economy 
that  produces  no  additional  consimier 
goods  to  meet  public  demand. 

Dr.  Lester  Thurow  examines  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  administration's 
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defense  budget  in  a  recent  article 
(May  14,  1981.  issue).  'How  To  Wreck 
the  Economy."  that  appealed  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books.  Dr. 
Thurow  is  professor  of  economics  and 
management  at  M.I.T.,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors,  and  author  of  "Zero-Sum  So- 
ciety" and  "Generating  Inequality."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at 
his  analysis  before  they  sign  off  on  the 
Reagan  defense  budget. 
The  article  follows: 

How  To  Wrick  thx  Economy 
(By  Lester  Thurow) 

The  recent  discussion  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  has  largely  overlooked  Its  most 
alarming  feature,  so  far  as  the  n.S.  economy 
is  concerned.  Reagan  is  proposing  to  In- 
crease defense  expenditures  by  $142  billion, 
from  $162  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  in 
the  current  budget  to  $304  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  the  last  budget  of  his  first  term. 
If  re-elected  he  is  planning  a  further  $39  bil- 
lion increase,  to  $343  billion  in  fiscal  1986. 

This  $181  billion  Increase  over  five  years 
can  be  understood  only  if  it  is  compared 
with  the  build-up  of  military  spending 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  In  the  five  years 
between  1965  and  1970  military  spending 
rose  by  $24.2  billion,  and  soon  after  rose  to  a 
peak  of  $26.9  billion.  After  correcting  for  in- 
flation, a  $26.9  billion  increase  then  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  $59  bUlion  increase  now. 

As  a  result  the  military  build-up  that  is 
currently  being  contemplated  is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  that  took  place  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  Whether  an  increase  of 
this  magnitude  is  really  necessary  depends 
on  an  analysis  of  foreign  affairs  and  mili- 
tary readiness  that  is  beyond  this  review. 
Some  defense  experts  and  legislators  are 
questioning  whether  many  items  in  the  new 
military  budget  are  actually  needed  and 
whether  some  of  them  endanger  national 
security  more  than  they  protect  it.  Such 
questions  are  certainly  important  and  must 
be  raised.  But  if  such  a  build-up  is  neces- 
sary, then  it  is  important  that  It  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  it  does  the  least  possible 
damage  to  the  economy. 

The  Reagan  budget  has  not  been  clearly 
understood  because,  perhaps  deliberately,  it 
has  been  presented  as  a  set  of  subtractions 
from  or  additions  to  the  Carter  budget.  The 
policies  of  President  Carter  are  now  irrele- 
vant. It  makes  no  difference  what  he  pro- 
posed. Everything  that  is  in  the  budget  is 
now  a  Reagan  proposal.  The  only  questions 
to  be  resolved  turn  on  what  President 
Reagan  wants. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  military 
budget,  civilian  expenditures  are  scheduled 
to  rise  by  $76  blUion-from  $493  billion  to 
$569  billion.  After  correcting  for  inflation, 
we  can  see  that  civilian  expenditures  are 
down  substantially  by  16  percent,  although 
they  rise  in  money  terms.  As  a  result  the 
total  budget  Increases  from  $655  billion  in 
fiscal  1981  to  $912  billion  in  fiscal  1986.  In 
addition.  President  Reagan  is  proposing  a  16 
percent  reduction  in  federal  tax  'wllec- 
tions-$196  billion  in  fiscal  1986— in  order  to 
stimulate  savings  and  investment. 

President  Johnson's  refusal  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  legitimately 
remembered  as  one  of  the  key  factors  lead- 
ing us  into  our  current  economic  mess.  He 
wanted  both  the  Great  Society  and  the  war. 
But  if  he  was  to  have  both  and  not  wreck 
the  economy,  his  only  option  was  to  raise 
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taxes  sharply.  He  chose  not  to  do  so,  and  be 
wrecked  the  economy. 

President  Reagan  wants  both  dnunatic 
tax  cuts  to  encourage  investment  and  an 
even  more  extensive  military  buildup.  But 
he  caiuiot  have  both  without  wrecking  the 
economy  further  unless  he  is  willing  to  raise 
taxes  dramatically  on  private  consumption. 
He  has  chosen  not  to  do  so.  If  his  current 
program  Is  carried  out,  he  too  will  wreck  the 
economy. 

Military  spending  is  a  form  of  consump- 
tion. It  does  not  Increase  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  and  services  in  the  future. 
While  It  may  be  necessary,  it  is  consumption 
nonetheless.  And  as  in  any  private  budget,  if 
you  allocate  more  to  one  form  of  consump- 
tion, you  must  allocate  less  to  some  other 
form  of  consumption. 

This  means  equivalent  cuts  must  be  made 
In  other  forms  of  consumption.  The  pro- 
posed military  increase  is  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  fully  paid  for  with  cuts  In  civilian 
expenditures  unless  the  president  is  willing 
to  abolish  major  social  programs  such  as 
Social  Security.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
this,  taxes  must  be  raised  to  cut  private  con- 
sumption. 

While  President  Reagan  Is  only  preparing 
for  war  and  not  actively  engaging  In  one. 
the  economic  problems  of  military  spending 
spring  from  the  rapid  production  of  weap- 
ons, not  from  their  use.  The  capacity  to  pro- 
duce capital  goods  and  equipment,  skilled 
manpower,  and  raw  materials  must  all  be 
quickly  redirected  to  military  production.  In 
shifting  both  human  and  capital  resources 
from  civilian  to  military  activities  tremen- 
dous strains  are  placed  on  the  domestic 
economy,  unless  measures  are  taken  to  re- 
strain private  consumption.  Without  tax  in- 
creases the  military  can  get  only  the  neces- 
sary capital  capacity,  skilled  manpower,  and 
raw  materials  by  paying  more  than  the  civil- 
ian economy  is  willing  to  pay.  This  drives  up 
prices  and  creates  civilian  shortages. 

The  problem  Is  compounded  If  tax  breaks 
are  to  be  given  for  investment,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  Reagan's  economic  plan.  The  capi- 
tal goods  industries  cannot  produce  enough 
equipment  to  build  both  military  factories 
and  civiliaii  factories.  The  investment  tax 
reductions  therefore  encourage  private  in- 
vestors to  get  into  a  bidding  war  with  the 
military  for  the  industrial  equipment  that  is 
available.  TTie  result  would  be  a  rapid  rate 
of  inflation  in  capital  goods  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  inflation  in  consumer 
goods.  Inflation  would  break  out.  as  it  did 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  but  this  time  the 
US  would  be  adding  inflation  to  an  econom- 
ic system  that  already  has  an  11  percent 
rate  of  Infation  rather  than  to  a  system  that 
had  an  inflation  rate  of  less  than  2  percent. 

Unfortunately  the  negative  effects  of  such 
a  military  budget  and  such  a  tax  policy  do 
not  emerge  quickly.  Remember  the  accelera- 
tion in  inflation  during  the  Vietnam  period. 
It  was  very  slow  but  very  persistent.  During 
1965  inflation  stood  at  1.7  percent  per  year. 
Prom  there  It  rose  to  2.9  percent  in  1966- 
1967,  to  4.2  percent  in  1968,  to  5.4  percent  in 
1969,  and  to  5.9  percent  in  1970.  President 
Nixon  temporarily  stopped  inflation  with 
wage  and  price  controls  in  1971,  but  when 
those  controls  were  lifted  inflation  broke 
out  in  an  even  more  virulent  form,  and  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

As  with  President  Johnson,  the  mistakes 
of  President  Reagan  will  only  become  obvi- 
ous long  after  they  have  been  made.  By  the 
time  they  are  obvious,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
correct  them.  If  the  mistakes  are  to  be  cor- 
rected and  the  undesirable  effects  avoided. 
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the  correction  must  be  made  now— not  two 
to  three  years  from  now. 

President  Reagan  talks  as  if  his  cuts  in  ci- 
vilian government  comsumption  are  going 
to  pay  for  the  extra  military  spending.  But 
he  also  talks  as  if  those  civilian  budget  cuts 
are  going  to  pay  for  the  loss  In  revenue  from 
business  tax  cuts  and  from  the  30  percent 
cut  in  persoital  income  taxes  called  for  by 
the  Kemp-Roth  plan.  But  the  sums  that 
will  be  spent  and  saved  do  not  match.  A 
$138  billion  cut  ($43  billion  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  announced)  in  civilian  expendi- 
tures—not an  absolute  cut  but  one  relative 
to  the  Carter  budget— simply  does  not  coim- 
terbalance  a  $196  billion  tax  cut  and  a  $181 
bUlion  increase  in  military  spending. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  were  to 
carry  out  its  current  plans,  it  would  have  no 
rational  alternative  to  a  large  tax  increase 
on  private  consumption.  If  we  were  actually 
to  fight  World  War  III,  we  would  Instantly 
increase  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  want 
quidcly  to  buy  the  equipment  the  adminis- 
tration claims  is  necessary  to  fight  World 
War  III,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  do  the 
same. 

If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  raise 
taxes  on  private  consumption.  It  will  repeat 
the  Vietnam  experience.  Initially  output 
will  rise  and  unemployment  will  fall.  But 
eventually  a  sustained  inflation  will  result 
from  the  economy's  inability  to  produce 
both  the  civilian  and  military  goods  that  are 
being  demanded  of  it.  But  the  economic 
problems  of  a  large  increase  in  military 
spending  go  far  beyond  that  of  simply  keep- 
ing total  consumption  under  control.  The 
defense  department  does  not  demand  exact- 
ly the  same  commodities  that  civilians  give 
up  when  their  after-tax  income  goes  down. 
Elven  if  taxes  are  raised  by  the  requisite 
amount,  essential  supplies  will  have  to  be  di- 
rected to  military  uses  without  completely 
disrupting  the  civilian  economy. 

To  do  this,  most  countries  when  they 
decide  to  wage  war  or  prepare  for  war  tradi- 
tionally impose  controls  over  production, 
wages  and  prices,  raw  materials,  and  capital 
equipment.  In  this  res(>ect,  the  Korean  War 
is  a  model  of  what  to  do.  "The  Vietnam  War 
is  a  model  of  what  not  to  do. 

During  the  Korean  War  America  raised 
taxes  dramatically  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  imposed  a  full  range  of  wartime 
controls.  When  the  war  proved  to  be  smaller 
than  was  first  expected,  those  controls 
could  be  gradually  eased  with  no  disruption 
to  the  civilian  economy.  Instead  of  rising 
during  the  war,  inflation  fell  from  6.6  per- 
cent in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  1.6  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

By  contrast,  during  the  1960s  the  US  did 
none  of  the  things  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  fight  the  Vietnam  War  without 
economic  damage.  Military  spending 
reached  a  peak  of  13  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  during  the  Korean  War 
and  only  9  percent  in  the  Vietnam  War,  but 
the  economic  damage  was  far  greater  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  economics  of  war 
production  calls  for  planning  for  the  worst 
possible  economic  effects  and  then  being 
pleasantly  surprised  if  the  worst  does  not 
occur.  Perhaps  our  economy  will  be  able  to 
take  the  current  build-up  without  being 
wrenched  out  of  shape,  but  no  one  should 
count  on  it. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  military 
build-up  planned  to  take  place  between  1981 
and  1988  are  complicated  by  the  current 
weakness  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
economic  strength  of  the  countries  that  are 
our  military  allies  but  our  economic  adver- 
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saries.  When  a  nation  such  as  the  US  sharp- 
ly increases  its  military  forces,  it  generally 
does  so  at  a  time  when  its  industrial  compet- 
itors are  also  attempting  to  increase  their 
own  military  establishments,  and  are  experi- 
encing comparable  economic  strains.  But 
the  Reagan  build-up  is  to  take  place  in  a 
time  when  our  allies  are  not  raising  their 
military  expenditures  at  anything  like  our 
pace.  Germany  has  Just  announced  plans  to 
cut  back  on  Its  defense  budget. 

This  difference  poses  the  problem  of  how 
the  US  can  maintain  the  industrial  strength 
to  compete  with  other  countries  in  civilian 
production  and  sales.  The  basic  problem 
here  is  not  so  much  one  of  obtaining  critical 
raw  materials  and  equipment,  although 
there  may  be  shortages  of  both,  but  is  one 
of  skilled  workers — craftsmen,  engineers, 
and  scientists.  Such  people  will  tend  to  be 
attracted  to  military  production.  Defense 
contractors  will  entice  workers  away  from 
civilian  firms  by  paying  higher  salaries  as 
they  build  up  their  work  forces  on  a  crash 
basis.  But  even  if  the  salaries  were  identical 
there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  most 
highly  qualified  people  to  move  into  de- 
fense. Por  most  engineers,  such  work  is 
simply  more  exciting. 

Would  the  typical  engineer  rather  work 
on  designing  a  new  missile  with  a  laser  guid- 
ance system  or  on  designing  a  new  toaster? 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  Military 
research  and  development  are  more  inter- 
esting since  they  are  usually  closer  to  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  and  are  not 
limited  by  economic  considerations  such  as 
whether  the  product  can  be  sold  in  the 
market.  The  military  is  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  premium  to  have  a  superior 
product.  The  civilian  economy  is  not.  As  a 
result  the  most  skilled  technicians  and  sci- 
entists move  into  defense. 

But  suppose  you  own  a  civilian  computer 
firm  in  Boston  and  many  of  your  best 
people  leave  to  work  in  Boston's  higher 
paying  and  more  exciting  aerospace  firms. 
How  do  you  compete  with  Japanese  comput- 
er firms  that  will  not  be  losing  their  most 
brilliant  employees?  The  Japanese  engineer 
might  also  like  to  work  on  missiles  but  he 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
result  is  that  you  cannot  compete:  the  Japa- 
nese computer  industry  could  well  drive  the 
American  computer  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  military  build-up  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  almost  demands 
that  the  U.S.  insist  that  ite  military  allies, 
who  are  also  its  economic  competitors, 
engage  in  a  similar  military  build-up.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  equity,  the  American 
taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a 
large  reduction  in  his  standard  of  living 
while  taxpayers  abroad  continue  to  improve 
their  standards  of  living.  But  even  more  im- 
portantly, America  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
the  competitive  strength  of  its  none-too- 
strong  domestic  economy.  If  the  skilled 
workers  and  funds  that  are  used  for  defense 
here  are  used  for  civilian  production  abroad. 
It  should  not  come  as  a  great  surprise  if  we 
are  driven  out  of  civilian  markets.  What  will 
happen  to  the  United  States  if  the  indus- 
tries that  manufacture  semiconductors, 
micro-processors,  and  computers  are  forced 
out  of  business  while  the  nation  is  busy  re- 
arming itaelf?  What  good  does  it  do  us  to 
dominate  the  world  in  missile  production  if 
we  are  at  the  same  time  being  defeated  in 
toasters?  In  the  long  run.  a  civilian  economy 
that  consistently  fails  in  competition  abroad 
will  be  unable  to  produce  missiles  for  an  ef- 
fective military  economy. 
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J  to  the  Reacan  economic  mxaar- 
lo.  the  burden  of  total  government  apeodtag 
win  ehrlnk  not  because  of  a  decreue  in  that 
^ffwwtn.  but  becauw  there  wffl  be  an  «- 
ploataB  of  economic  output.  Afto'  «e  correct 
for  hiflatfcw.  output  Is  mippoeed  to  grow  33 
percent  during  the  next  tin  years. 

This  ezpkMkMH  In  output  is  predicted  for 
an  economy  where  growth  in  productivity 
has  been  gradually  slowing  down  since  1965 
and  has  in  fact  been  negative  during  the 
iMt  three  yean.  The  Reagan  adminlstrstl<Hi 
-^— ~~--  that  productivity  is  going  to  return 
to  a  I  percent  rate  of  growth  almost  instant- 
ly, but  what  will  make  this  happen?  Such  an 
increase  in  pnxtuetlvity  has  never  happened 
before  in  our  history,  and  there  are  good 
technical  reasons  for  beUeving  iitat  it  wiU 
not  happen  now. 

Oar  slowdown  in  productivity  Is  caused  by 
many  factors,  inrh»«W"g  an  increasing  move- 
ment toward  services,  and  sharp  declines  in 
ooiMtructlon  and  mining  productivity.  These 
are  not  going  to  end  suddenly.  And  the 
same  slow  transition  will  occur  in  the  part 
of  the  economy  on  wlilch  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  focusing  most  of  its  atten- 
tion—Investment.  New  investment  takes 
time.  Major  new  Industrial  facilities  typical- 
ly take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  complete. 
BO  we  will  have  no  output  from  them  for 
five  to  ten  yean.  Consequently  they  will  not 
be  rmlshig  producUvity  for  five  to  ten  years. 

If  a  little  extn  investment  would  cure  our 
productivity  problem  we  would  not  have 
such  a  prxMem  at  alL  When  productivity 
was  growing  at  more  than  3  percent  per 
year,  from  IMS  to  190S.  Americans  invested 
9A  percent  of  their  ONP  in  industrial  plant 
and  equipment.  While  productivity  was  fall- 
ing OA  percent  a  year  from  1977  to  1980. 
Americans  invested  11.3  percent  of  their 
ONP  in  industrial  plant  and  equipment.  We 
need  more  Investment,  but  investment 
cannot  cure  the  productivity  problem  in  the 
short  run. 

But  in  p>»w"»"g  a  major  military  build-up. 
a  wise  economic  general  does  not  argue 
about  whether  there  will,  or  wiU  not.  be  a 
dramatic  rebound  in  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity. He  plans  such  a  rapid  increase  on  the 
eonaervatlve  assumption  that  there  will  not 
be  a  sharp  change  In  prodtictlvity  and  hopes 
to  l>e  pleasantly  surprised  if  productivity 
does  in  fact  dramatically  improve.  No  per- 
manent damage  occun  if  he  plans  for  slow 
productivity  and  finds  that  productivity  is 
actually  growing  rapidly.  He  can  always 
easily  cut  taxes  if  the  economy  lias  extra 
unused  productive  capacity.  But  if  he  plans 
for  rapid  growth  in  productivity  and  it  does 
not  occur,  the  ectmomlc  damage  will  be 
great.  Taxes  can  be  raised  later  on.  but  as 
the  Vietnam  War  demonstrated,  a  tax  in- 
in  19M  does  not  substitute  for  a  tax 
that  should  have  occurred  in  1965. 
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THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND 


April  27,  1981 


If  vigorous  growth  resumes,  as  the  Reagan 
admlnlstratlaa  assimint  It  will,  the  defense 
budget  wm  generate  the  kinds  of  economic 
stress  that  we  experienced  during  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Under  Reagan's  sssumptlons 
about  economic  growth,  the  military  budget 
will  fmp'— ■*  an  extra  1.5  percent  of  the 
Oroas  National  Product.  Vietnam  consumed 
an  extra  1.7  percent.  But  if  vigorous  growth 
does  not  resume,  the  strains  will  be  far  more 
aeftoiH.  lite  military  wlU  be  absorbing  an 
extra  X4  percent  of  the  ONP.  As  a  result  we 
should  plan  for  those  larger  stresses  but 
hope  for  the  smaller  ones.* 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

ormwTOBx 
in  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPHSSKirTATrVKS 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting Into  the  COHQHXSSIOHAL 
RacoRS  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally,  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 

Nkw  Yokk  AssocunoH 
or  HoMBS  POX  THX  Acnto, 

Albany,  N.Y..  March  18,  1991. 
Hon.  RoBXXT  OsaciA. 

Hout  of  Repnaentative*,  Longuxtrth  BuiU- 
ina.  Waahington.  D.C. 

DsAX  Ma.  Oabcia:  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  proposed  budget  revisions  rec- 
ommended by  President  Reagan  in  his  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  are  limits  on 
the  Medicaid  program.  Stringent  restric- 
tions on  Medicaid  expenditures  might  un- 
dermine efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  older  persons. 

The  President's  recommendations  involve 
three  significant  changes: 

Imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  Medicaid  at  a  level  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  by  $100  million  below 
the  current  base  estimate  in  1981; 

Maintenance  of  such  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures permitting  expenditure  increases  of 
only  5  percent  in  1983.  and  adJustmenU 
during  sulwequent  years  by  a  percentage 
rate  of  inflation  as  measured  by  the  Oross 
National  Product  defUtor. 

Eventual  development  of  comprehensive 
legislation  to  promote  market  competition 
in  health  care  services. 

This  Association  opposes  the  proposed  re- 
visions in  Medicaid.  While  supportive  of  the 
President's  promised  efforts  to  revitalize  the 
economy,  NYAHA  questions  whether  the 
"social  safety  net"  for  the  elderly,  unem- 
ployed and  poor  can  be  secured  without  vig- 
orous Federal  support  of  Medicaid. 

Medicaid  Is  a  cooperative  program  in 
which  the  Federal  government  provides  to 
states  to  manage  a  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram to  individuals  meeting  a  state's  eligi- 
bility standards.  The  Federal  government 
has  established  minimum  plan  requirements 
for  states  participating  in  Medicaid. 

During  the  past  decade,  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures have  escalated  at  both  the  Federal 
and  state  levels.  DaU  suggest  that  cost  in- 
creases cannot  be  attributed  primarily  to  in- 
creased utilisation:  rather,  they  are  the 
result  of  increases  in  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents and  In  medical  care  prices.  The  number 
of  recipients  nationwide  rose  by  108  percent 
in  the  eight  yean  following  1968:  prices  rose 
by  74  percent  and  utilisation  by  only  13  per- 
cent. 

Approximately  one  out  of  every  five  older 
Americans   are   Medicaid   recipients.   Over 


one-third  of  all  Medicaid  expenditures 
during  the  past  year  were  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  poor,  older  persons.  Another 
third  of  the  expenditures  went  for  services 
to  the  permanently  disabled  and  blind.  Of 
older  persons  eligible  for  Medicaid,  most  are 
over  the  age  of  75  and  receive  limited 
Income  support  from  the  Supplemental  Se- 
ctirlty  Income  program.  Most  are  women. 
Medicaid  meets  the  coinsurance  and  deduct- 
ible requirements  of  the  Medicare  program, 
ensuring  participation  by  these  persons  in 
the  Federal  health  benefit.  Medicaid  pay- 
ments cover  a  significant  share  of  their 
costs  for  nursing  home  services,  drugs  and 
drug  sundries,  eyeglasses  and  appliances 
and  other  health  services. 

The  pending  cutbacks  in  the  Medicaid 
program  may  be  particularly  disruptive  to 
older  persons  seeking  long  term  care  serv- 
ices. Nearly  60  percent  of  dally  expenditures 
for  nuning  home  services  nationwide  are  se- 
cured through  the  Medicaid  program.  Such 
services  constitute  the  largest  health  care  li- 
ability for  persons  age  65  and  over.  It  is  esti- 
mated tliat  20  to  35  percent  of  the  elderly 
population  srlll  spend  some  time  in  a  nurs- 
ing home,  even  though  only  5  percent  are 
residents  on  a  given  day.  During  the  past 
few  years.  States  have  sharply  curtailed 
Medicaid  expenditures  to  nursing  homes. 
New  York,  in  particular,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  cost  containment.  Shortfalls  in 
operating  revenues  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  private  income  resident,  where  possible, 
to  subsidize  care  for  those  receiving  public 
support.  However.  New  York  iias  mostly 
Medicaid  reciplenU  in  its  nursing  homes  (80 
percent),  and  private  income  residents 
cannot  possibly  make  up  the  signficiant  dif- 
ferentials which  could  be  created  by  the 
President's  proposal.  Further  significant  re- 
ductions in  Medicaid  will  have  a  great 
impact  on  the  availability  of  quality  services 
and  could  lead  to  financial  insolvency  of 
some  of  this  State's  finest  nonprofit  facili- 
Ues. 

There  is  a  false  economy  in  advocating  re- 
ductions in  Medicaid  without  considering 
the  eventual  Impact  upon  Medicare. 
Demand  for  long  term  care  services  already 
has  created  a  tremendous  backlog  in  hospi- 
taU.  Medicaid  reductions  srlll  further  en- 
courage some  providen  not  to  serve  the 
poor,  thereby  putting  greater  strain  on  the 
acute  care  system.  There  also  will  be  an  in- 
creased strain  upon  the  social  services 
system  to  support  individuals  not  being  ss- 
sisted  otherwise.  Health  policy  should  not 
suggest  that  Medicare  meets  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  Medicaid  does  not.  Both 
programs  are  complementary  components 
of  the  "social  safety  net" 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  carefully  review 
the  President's  proposal  for  Medicaid,  and 
not  be  rushed  into  acting  hastily.  The  lives 
of  many  fraU  elderly  individuals  are  at 
stake. 

Sincerely  youn, 

lAJOn»  T.  NUKICK, 

Executive  Director. 


CounnfrrT  Bosao  No.  5, 
BaoMX  CoufxnnTT  Colucgk, 

BTxmx.  N.Y.,  March  9.  1981. 

Hon.  RosxBT  Osacu. 

Cannon  Houk  OJfice  Building. 

Wa^ington.  D.C. 

Dasa  RimsxwTATivB  Oaxcia:  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding    that     the     Administration's 
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budget  proposal  package  will  Include  a  re- 
quest for  heavy  cuts  for  HSA.  I  must  say  I 
find  this  suriMlsing  in  light  of  President 
Reagan's  stressing,  in  his  campaign  and 
since,  his  belief  that  "Big"  government  does 
not  work  effectively  in  many  areas.  Al- 
though HSA  Is  a  federally  funded  agency.  It 
is  one  whose  very  essence  insures  local  dtl- 
sen  input  into  health  planning  decisions, 
thus  removing  a  critical  area  from  the  ranks 
of  those  decided  uixin  and  Imposed  solely  by 
"Big"  government.  Aa  the  system  operates 
now,  we  have  benefit  of  service  by  local  resi- 
dents on  a  volunteer  basis  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  agency  provides  the  technical 
expertise  and  support  framework  within 
which  this  volunteer  service  is  possible. 

During  my  yean  on  my  local  HSA  sub- 
area  board,  it  has  l>een  my  experience  that 
both  HSA  staff  and  membership  are  acutely 
concerned  with  Judicious  review  of  proposed 
health  care  expenditures  and  the  avoidance 
of  extravagsnce  or  duplication  of  services. 
Oiven  the  unfortunately  massive  costs  of 
health  care  delivery,  it  seems  especially  im- 
portant to  continue  to  include  a  meaningful 
evaluative  and  decision  making  role  in  this 
area  to  those  most  familiar  with  local  situsr 
tions:  local  citizens. 

Although  Bronx  Community  Board  No.  5 
and  the  constituency  it  represents  realize 
that  budget  trimming  is  essential,  the  pros- 
pect of  crippling  or  dismantling  an  agency 
like  HSA  seems  classically  "penny  wise, 
pound  foolish."  I  hope  we  may  count  on 
your  support  in  mslntalning  HSA's  budget 
at  a  level  which  permits  It  to  remain  effec- 
Uve. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CiAHtx  HoLLism  SmciB. 
Chairman.  Health  Committee. 


SEast  Wbt  CowoouasB 

PBKSIBVATIOa  Co.. 

Bronx,  N.r..  ManA  13.  IMi. 

Mr.  RoBBKT  Gaxcu. 

House  of  Repretentativea. 
Woihinoton,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Oaxcia:  We  strongly  urge  you  to 
support  full  and  continued  ftmding  of  the 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  Pro- 
gram (Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development)  for  1981  and  1983.  This  pro- 
gram provides  direct  seed  mtmey  to  neigh- 
borhood self-help  organizations  in  our  state 
(or  city).  It  promotes  and  assists  self-help 
efforU  and  the  leveraging  of  private  funds. 

This  program  is  very  small  ($15  million) 
but  it  has  leveraged  private  funds  at  a  rate 
of  14:1.  It  Is  critical  to  neighborhood  self- 
help  development  groups  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  mayors.  This  program  conforms  to 
the  Administration's  announced  desire  to 
support  locally-initiated  self-help  efforts 
which  assist  the  truly  needy.  Programs  such 
as  the  Neighborhood  Self-Help  Develop- 
ment Program  should  be  promoted,  not  cut. 

We  hope  that  you  srill  work  to  ensure  that 
the  Neighborhood  Self-Help  Developmoit 
Program  is  not  cut  or  removed  from  the 
1981  and  1983  budgets. 
Youra  truly, 

Chaslbs  N.  Hnrofsow,  Jr.. 

Director  of  EoMt  West* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOM- 
IC RECOVERY  PROGRAM:  OUR 
LAST,  BEST  HOPE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
nt  THI  HOT7SE  OF  REPBCSEHTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  this  legislative  body  is  scheduled 
to  begin  debate  on  the  President's 
budget  and  tax  recommendations  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

While  I  recognize  there  is  a  natural 
temptation  to  debate  this  legislation 
in  a  partisan  manner,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  put  aside  partisan  politics 
and  to  work  together  to  restore  eco- 
nomic vitality  to  this  great  Nation. 

I  believe  the  Reagan  economic  recov- 
ery program  is  our  last,  liest  hope  to 
avoid  economic  calamity  in  our 
Nation.  That  program  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  my  constituent  mail  has  been, 
like  most  public  opinion  polls,  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  President's 
program. 

I  believe  this  broad-based  support 
for  the  President's  economic  policies 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  American 
public  firmly  believes  enactment  of 
the  President's  program  wiU  encour- 
age more  employment,  fewer  lives 
wasted  on  welfare,  and  a  rekindling  of 
the  work  ethic  and  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  Instead  of  working  nearly  6 
months  a  year  to  pay  their  taxes,  pas- 
sage of  the  Reagan  package  would 
permit  individuals  to  work  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  once  again,  to 
restore  upward  mobility  to  American 
life. 

Let  me  also  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
spend  a  few  moments  in  the  next  sev- 
eral dajrs,  as  I  have,  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  mulOyear  mar- 
ginal tax  cuts  on  your  communities. 

For  I  must  say  that  I  was  very  ex- 
cited to  leam  that,  based  on  one  study 
which  I  have  seen,  the  Reagan  individ- 
ual tax  cuts  would  create  an  infusion 
of  several  billion  dollars  into  the  econ- 
mny  of  Houston,  Tex. 

I  am  certain  gitniiar  amounts  of 
money  would  he  returned  to  many 
other  communities  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  failure  to 
pass  the  President's  program  wiU 
result  in  a  continuation  of  the  current 
economic  conditions  which  have 
brought  untold  misery  to  millions  of 
Americans  in  the  form  of  persistent 
double-digit  inflation,  high  imemploy- 
ment,  and  a  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
toi  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts  enti- 
tled "For  Supply-Slders.  the  Focus  Is 
Incentives."  I  would  strongly  encour- 
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age  each  Member  of  this  body  to  read 

this    excellrat    presentatitm    <m    the 

benefits  of  the  Reagan  tax  plan. 

The  text  of  this  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post.  Apr.  13, 19611 

Fob  SoppLT-SniBas.  tbi  Focus  Is  lacamvxs 

(By  Paul  Craig  Roberts) 

For  the  past  15  years.  Keyneslan  demand- 
management  policies  have  been  applied  to 
the  n.S.  economy.  They  have  left  an  emptri- 
cal  track  record— <me  of  progressively  wors- 
ening economic  performance  with  rising 
rates  of  Inflation,  and  unemployment. 
Keyneslans  have  attributed  the  failure  of 
their  poUcy  to  Arab  OH  lords,  unions,  Ug 
business  simI  to  a  mystical  and  worsening 
"underlying  rate  of  Inflation,"  wbifdi  they 
believe  Is  independent  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary ptdicies. 

The  culprit,  however.  Is  demand-msnagr- 
ment  Itself,  which  puts  monetary  policy  on 
the  roller  coaster  and  pushes  taxpayen 
higher  In  the  progressive  Income  tax 
system. 

Keyneslan  economics  uses  the  govetn- 
mmt's  budget  as  its  tool  for  managing  the 
economy.  Unemployment  requires  a  budget 
defldt  to  Increase  total  demand  or  spending 
in  the  economy.  Inflation  requires  a  budget 
surplus  to  reduce  total  demand  in  order  to 
relieve  pressures  on  the  price  leveL  In  prac- 
tice, this  spproach  produced  deficits  every 
year  for  the  past  decade. 

In  an  unemployment  year,  the  poUcy- 
maken  would  calriilst.e  the  sise  of  the 
"fiscal  stimulus"  or  budget  deficit  required 
to  iHing  spending  up  to  the  full  emidoyment 
leveL  For  the  deficit  to  actually  add  to 
spending,  the  Federal  Reserve  had  to  ac- 
commodate it  with  a  monetary  expansion. 
Otimwise.  the  government's  borrowing 
would  drive  up  interest  rates  and  choke  off 
the  demand  it  was  trying  to  stimulate.  In 
effect,  it  was  a  policy  of  fighting  unemploy- 
ment by  printing  money. 

The  monetary  expansion  would  push  up 
the  inflation  rate,  and  soon  the  Federsl  Re- 
serve would  be  under  ixessuie  to  cool  down 
the  economy  by  t<if*'**"*"g  up  on  the  mmey 
supply  and  raising  the  interest  rate.  The 
govnnment's  revenues  (but  not  spending) 
would  decline  ss  the  eocmomy  soiued.  and 
this  time  the  budget  would  unintentionally 
go  into  deficit. 

Recession  would  push  tnflsttnn  concerns 
sside.  The  policjrmaken  would  calculate  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  necessary  to  re- 
store full  employment,  and  the  "bustneas 
cycle"  would  be  off  snd  running  again.  As 
the  chart  shows,  each  round  of  the  roller 
coaster  left  a  larger  residue  of  unemploy- 
ment  on  the  upside  and  sucjctsslvcly  higher 
inflation  rates  on  the  downside.  Soon  pcdicy- 
maken  were  talking  about  worsenfng  trade- 
offs between  inflation  and  unemirioyment. 

The  demand-managen  didnt  reaUie  it. 
but  their  problems  were  created  by  mixing 
togetho-  demand  stimulus  with  supply  dis- 
incentives. The  inflation  that  accompanies 
the  «**«»«MMi  stimulus  eroded  the  real  value 
of  business'  depreciation  allowances  and 
pushed  taxpayen  into  higher  marginal  tax 
brackets. 

In  1965.  the  higliest  tax  bracket  encoun- 
tered by  a  median  income  family  of  four  was 
17  percent.  That  means  the  family  got  to 
keep  83  cents  of  an  additional  dollar  earned. 
A  family  with  twice  the  median  income  en- 
countered a  top  bracket  of  23  percent 

Unless  tax  rates  are  cut.  In  1961  the 
twtWMi  iiwflm^  family  will  encounter  the  36 
pocent  bracket-a  6S  percent  Increase  in 
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Um  tax  imte  applied  to  a<ldltloiMU  fmtrnii 
A  family  with  twlee  the  median  income  haa 
been  piMlMd  from  the  23  percent  bracket 
Into  the  43  percent  bracket— a  doubllnc  of 
the  marginal  tax  rate. 

Unleaa  President  Reacan's  tax  proposals 
become  law.  by  19M  the  median  income 
family  will  be  in  the  32  percent  bracket— 
which  waa.  as  recently  as  1975,  the  hishest 
bracket  encountered  by  a  family  with  twice 
the  mf'*11^T'  inrwrw  A  family  with  twice  the 
Tt«»»Wyi»  income  will  face  the  49  percent 
bracket. 

When  Social  Security  and  state  Income 
taxes  are  added  in.  the  dislncentlvea  are 
even  hanher.  Today  a  median  income 
family  that  resides  in  Maryland  is  in  the  40 
percent  marginal  tax  bracket;  one  that  re- 
sides in  New  York  is  in  the  44  percent  brack- 
et. After  15  years  of  demand-management, 
ordinary  people  are  now  in  tax  brackets 
that  once  applied  only  to  the  rich.  Little 
wonder  output  has  stagnated  while  inflation 
has  roared. 

Under  President  Reagan's  proposals,  the 
median  income  family  will  be  In  the  23  per- 
cent federal  bracket  in  1984.  That  doesn't 
turn  the  tax  dock  all  the  way  back  to  1965. 
but  It  Is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Demand-side  economists  don't  understand 
the  importance  of  this  step.  To  them,  the 
function  of  a  tax  cut  is  not  to  restructure  in- 
centives iHit  to  increase  demand.  Thus,  over 
the  last  decade  when  they  cut  taxes,  they 
focused  on  lowering  the  average  tax  rate  on 
existing  earnings  (through  such  means  as 
larger  peraonal  exemptions  and  standard  de- 
duetioos)  and  allowed  the  marginal  tax  rate 
on  additional  or  new  income  to  rise.  As  a 
consequence,  today  for  the  majority  of  the 
population  the  incentive  to  produce  addi- 
tional income  is  the  lowest  in  our  history. 
and  the  petaonal  saving  rate  is  the  lowest  in 
anyone's  memory. 

The  failure  of  demand-side  economists  to 
take  into  account  supply-side  economics  ex- 
plains the  pessimistic  analysis  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  published  by 
the  Congreaaional  Budget  Office  on  March 
25.  They  see  the  personal  income  tax  rate 
reduction  as  a  fiscal  stimulus,  but  its  effect 
on  demand  is  offset  by  the  budget  cuts  and 
the  tight  monetary  policy,  both  of  which 
reduce  demand.  In  the  Keynesian  view,  the 
administration's  policies  cancel  out,  leaving 
the  eoHiomy  essmtially  unaffected.  With- 
out an  imiHwed  economy,  the  budget  can't 
be  balanced— thus  CBO's  projection  of  a  (49 
billion  deficit  in  19M. 

The  president's  economic  program  looks 
radically  different  when  viewed  through 
supply-side  eyes.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  cut 
is  to  increase  incentives,  not  demand.  There- 
fore, the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  under  pres- 
sure to  accommodate  a  fiscal  stimulus  with 
an  expansionary  monetary  policy,  so  there 
Is  no  source  of  Inflation.  The  purpose  of  the 
budget  cut  is  to  prevent  private  savings 
from  being  diverted  from  private  capital  for- 
mation and  used  instead  to  finance  spending 
growth.  The  purpose  of  the  regulatory  cuts 
Is  to  reduce  productim  costs. 

The  expansion  of  the  economy  that  the 
admlnistratim  foresees  results  from  better 
incentives  and  higher  after-tax  rates  of 
return,  not  from  higher  demand.  We  sgree 
with  CBO  that  our  program  will  not  provide 
a  direct  stimulus  to  demand,  but  we  disagree 
that  the  economy  will  not  respond  to  im- 
proved incentives.  It  is  the  focus  on  incen- 
tives that  makes  the  tax  cut  the  centerpiece 
of  the  president's  proitram.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
III  THS  HOUSK  or  RKPMESKNTATIVXS 
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m  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  News- 
week magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  These  articles  con- 
firm that  we  have  reached  a  critical 
stage  in  the  development  of  American 
education.  Suspicion,  distrust,  and 
even  animosity  exist  among  parents, 
children,  and  taxpayers  concerning 
the  documented,  tragic  failure  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  public  school  system. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  public  school 
system  has  totally  failed  and  should 
be  abandoned— far  from  it.  What  is 
needed  Is  the  will  to  break  away  from 
the  myths  of  the  past  10  or  IS  years 
that  have  led  to  harmful  educational 
gimmicks  and  bizarre  educational  the- 
ories, all  in  the  name  of  innovation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  save  our  public 
schools  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  strong  private  school 
system  should  not  be  seen  as  a  threat 
to  public  schools  but  as  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  part  of  our  American 
educational  system. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,    'Why   Public   Schools   Pail" 
from  Newsweek.  April  20,  1981. 
Why  Pubuc  Schools  Fail 

The  odd  thing  is  that  the  public  schools 
are  probably  getting  better.  But  try  telling 
that  to  Dorothy  Tillman,  whose  son  Jimmy 
marched  off  to  kindergarten  in  Chicago  al- 
ready reading  at  second-grade  level  and. 
after  seven  years,  now  reads  at  fourth-grade 
level.  Mention  it  to  Basil  Huffman,  the  San 
Jose  high-school  principal  who  had  to  fire 
half  his  teachers  in  a  fiscal  pinch— including 
all  but  one  of  his  math  teachers.  Tell  Jody 
Krieger,  who  was  driven  from  her  Maryland 
classroom  by  abusive  13-year-olds  and  is 
now  in  real  estate.  Or  pass  the  word  to  all 
the  parents  who  have  given  up  on  public 
education  and  begun  paying  private  schools 
to  give  their  lUds  a  better  chance. 

There  are  good  schools,  even  model 
schools:  Little  Rock's  Central  High,  a  para- 
digm of  racial  confrontation  in  1957.  now 
lures  students  back  from  the  private  sector. 
The  long  slide  in  SAT  scores  that  started  In 
1963  shows  signs  of  slowing  down.  The 
trendy  pendulum  that  swung  toward  "rele- 
vant" classes  and  open  classrooms  in  the 
1960b  and  '70s  is  swinging  back  toward 
basics  these  days.  Best  of  all.  more  kids 
than  ever  are  making  it  through  school.  As 
recently  as  1950,  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
nation's  children  graduated  from  high 
school.  The  figure  is  now  75  percent,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  graduates  go  on  to  col- 
lege—including unprecedented  numbers  of 
blacks  and  Hispanlcs. 

Never  mind.  In  the  sweeping  public  ver- 
dict of  1981.  the  schools  are  failing.  In  a 
Newsweek  Poll  conducted  by  The  Gallup 
Organization,  nearly  half  the  respondents 
say  schools  are  doing  a  poor  or  only  fair 
jot>— a  verdict  that  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable Just  seven  years  ago.  when  two- 
thirds  in  a  similar  poll  rated  schools  excel- 


lent or  good.  Fifty-nine  percent  believe 
teachers  should  be  better  trained;  more 
than  60  percent  want  their  children  taught 
in  a  more  orderly  atmosphere;  almost  70 
percent  call  for  more  stress  on  academic 
basics. 

That  public  verdict  is  increasingly  shared 
by  professional  educatora  Last  week,  in  a 
comprehensive  study  of  public  and  private 
high  schools  made  for  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  sociologist  James  S. 
Coleman  concluded  that  the  private  schools 
not  only  give  better  academic  training,  but 
are  in  some  respects  less  segregated  than 
public  schools.  He  argued  that  there  is  a 
good  case  for  public  support  in  the  form  of 
tuition  tax  credits  or  vouchers  for  parents 
who  choose  private  education.  Even  without 
it,  private  schools  are  the  healthiest  seg- 
ment of  the  educational  system  these  days. 
In  an  era  of  dwindling  enrollments,  demog- 
raphers predict  a  12  percent  increase  in  pri- 
vate pupils  by  1988  (following  story). 

The  roll  call  of  problems  is  almost  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  ABC's.  Academic  standards 
seem  to  get  flimsier  by  the  year.  Costs  per 
pupil  are  rising  at  the  same  time  enroll- 
ments are  falling  and  budgets  shrinking.  Ad- 
ministrators are  overwhelmed  with  paper- 
work: teachers  have  to  contend  with  drugs 
and  alcohol,  truancy  and  vandalism,  apathy 
and  ignorance.  Some  have  plainly  given  up, 
victims  of  a  classroom  epidemic  called 
teacher  burnout.  Others  are  plainly  incom- 
petent, unable  to  cope  with  their  problem 
students  or  teach  their  normal  ones. 
Schools  sometimes  seem  more  like  detention 
haUs  than  the  groves  of  academe.  Back  talk 
is  routine  and  felonious  assault  more 
common  than  anyone  wants  to  admit. 
"There  are  things  going  on  in  my  class  that 
I  can't  seem  to  control."  says  Martha 
DeSue.  who  teaches  at  the  Rainbow  Park 
Elementary  School  in  North  Miami.  "How 
can  you  teach  when  students  won't  sit  down 
long  enough  to  listen?" 

Big-city  schools  have  been  trying— unsuc- 
cessfully—to  answer  such  questions  for 
years.  What  gives  the  current  crisis  urgency 
is  that  the  inner-city  blues  now  echo  across 
suburban  communities  and  rural  glens  as 
well.  Highly  regarded  New  Trier  High 
School,  which  educates  the  affluent  chil- 
dren of  Chicago's  North  Shore  suburbs, 
faces  many  of  the  same  economic  pressures 
and  disciplinary  problems  that  the  black- 
t>oard  Jungles  do  downtown.  Students  in  the 
farm  community  of  Mt.  Orab,  Ohio,  uncon- 
vinced that  Ixwk  learning  will  help  buy  a 
Grand  Prix,  are  smoking  pot.  playing 
hooky,  dropping  out.  When  Robert  Kitchen 
asked  one  of  his  sophomore  English  stu- 
dents why  he  hadn't  read  the  four-page 
homework  assignment,  the  student  respond- 
ed matter-of-factly:  "I  don't  think  we're 
going  to  need  this  stuff." 

In  growing  numbers,  parents  in  turn  are 
yanking  their  kids  out.  The  elite  private 
schools  are  turning  away  applicants  despite 
collegelike  tuition.  After  a  long  decline. 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  returning  to 
health.  Christian  fundamentalist  schools 
are  spreading  like  kudzu  from  Atlanta  to 
Anaheim.  What  concerns  public-school  edu- 
cators even  more  than  the  number  of  defec- 
tions is  who's  leaving:  the  middle-class  back- 
bone of  the  system,  luds  whose  parents  once 
would  never  have  considered  private 
schools.  The  danger  is  that  the  public 
schools  could  eventually  become  the  last 
resort— an  educational  scrapheap  for  the 
poorest  and  least  motivated  children  of  the 
nation's  underclass. 
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The  American  way  of  education  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  victim  of  a  more  general 
loss  of  faith  in  the  American  way  itself.  In 
his  first  major  address  as  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation earlier  this  year.  Terrel  H.  Bell  sug- 
gested that  pessimism  about  the  public 
schools  is  Inevitable,  given  the  national 
mood.  "When  we  lack  confidence  in  our- 
selves, when  we  are  troubled  and  when  we 
are  not  prospering."  he  said,  "it  reflects  in 
the  nation's  attitude,  respect  and  support 
for  schools." 

But  \3S.  schools  have  chronically  been  in 
crisis,  whether  they  were  struggling  to 
teach  the  three  R's  to  pioneers  or  American 
ways  to  Immigrant  children.  The  problem 
now  is  also  a  very  real  Increase  in  the  need 
for  education.  In  a  culture  that  constantly 
demands  more  sophisticated  knowledge  just 
to  hold  a  Job,  an  educational  system  that 
isn't  getting  better  fast  is  by  definition  get- 
ting worse.  "What  passed  for  competency  in 
1960  wouldn't  pass  for  it  in  1980  and  caimot 
hope  to  pass  for  it  in  the  year  2000,"  says 
Graham  Down  of  the  Council  for  Basic  Edu- 
cation. 

And  until  recently,  the  trend  in  U.S. 
schools  has  been  to  undercut,  not  enrich, 
the  academic  menu— in  large  part  because 
the  schools  are  exi>ected  to  provide  so  many 
nonacademic  services.  They  are  asked  to 
feed,  inoculate,  integrate,  baby-sit  and  coun- 
sel the  young.  They  are  expected  to  teach 
driver  ed.  sex  ed.  phys  ed  and  special  ed.  and 
still  find  time  for  regular  ed  besides.  To  be 
sure,  the  need  is  real.  Twenty  per  cent  of  all 
students  now  have  only  one  parent  at  home, 
and  that  number  is  growing  by  more  than 
300.000  each  year.  Half  have  no  one  at  home 
during  the  day.  Miami  art  teacher  Peggy 
Rudolph  was  so  moved  by  the  sight  of  her 
students  wearing  house  keys  around  their 
necks  and  waiting  for  school  to  open  in  the 
morning  that  she  began  showing  up  at  6:45. 
"My  class  has  become  home  to  them."  she 
says.  "I  have  to  force  myself  not  to  go  in  on 
weekends."  But  the  result  is  an  educational 
tragedy,  says  former  Chicago  school  super- 
intendent Angeline  Caruso.  "We've  gotten 
so  far  afield  from  education  that  we  have 
little  time  or  energy  left  to  do  what  we're 
supposed  to  do." 

Much  of  the  pressure  on  the  schools 
comes  from  Washington.  The  predominant 
symbol  of  Federal  interference  is  the  school 
bus;  after  years  of  forced  busing,  even  fami- 
lies committed  to  integration  have  ambiva- 
lent feelings  about  the  value  of  busing— and 
opponents  consider  it  tantamount  to  ab- 
ducting their  children  into  hostile  territory. 
But  Judicially  mandated  integration  was 
only  a  beginning.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  marked  the 
governments  first  major  effort  to  target 
Federal  aid  to  needy  students.  Public  Law 
94-142.  passed  in  1975.  provided  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  handicapped  students,  and 
Texas  is  under  court  order  to  expand  its  bi- 
lingual education  programs. 

Although  the  government's  Intentions  are 
generally  honorable  (In  1978  nearly  5  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  students  received  Feder- 
al aid),  the  paperwork  is  suffocating— and 
the  regulations  are  often  counterproductive 
when  put  Into  effect.  Mildred  Thompson, 
who  teaches  in  a  suburb  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  complains  that  placing  handicapped 
children  in  the  same  classroom  with  normal 
children— a  technique  known  as  main- 
streaming— can  create  serious  problems. 
"We  are  putting  handicapped  children  in 
classrooms  without  asking  whether  it's  the 
best  thing."  she  says.  "Normal  kids  are  suf- 
fering from  the  teacher's  absorption  in  the 
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problems  of  those  least  able  to  leam.  In 
effect,  we're  handicapping  the  normal  chil- 
dren." 

On  top '  of  their  other  problems,  public 
schools  have  fallen  on  financial  hard  times. 
Inflation  is  partly  to  blame,  but  an  even 
bigger  villain  is  demography.  The  baby- 
boom  generation  has  finally  outgrown  a 
system  that  had  stretched  to  meet  its  needs. 
Public-school  enrollment  peaked  at  45.9  mil- 
lion in  1970,  and  has  fallen  by  10  per  cent 
since.  An  equally  significant  demographic 
trend  can  be  found  in  the  Hispanic  and 
black  school-age  populations— which  are 
still  growing.  In  1954,  the  year  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  school-desegregation  ruling, 
all  but  one  of  the  nation's  twenty  largest 
cities  had  a  white  majority  in  the  schools. 
Today  seventeen  of  the  top  twenty  have 
non-white  majorities.  In  harshest  terms, 
that  means  that  the  middle-class  whites 
who  l)ear  most  of  the  burden  of  school  sup- 
port may  be  less  willing  to  maintain  a 
system  that  benefits  others. 

Budget  restrictions  have  become  a  fact  of 
life  for  most  schools.  Classes  that  draw  less 
than  peak  enrollment— in  languages,  arts, 
advanced  math  and  science— are  often  sacri- 
ficed, and  so  are  the  teachers  who  give 
them.  Chicago's  more  than  70  high  schools 
have  only  45  French  teachers  and  nine 
German  teachers.  It  costs  the  Seattle 
suburb  of  Highline  about  $250,000  to  reduce 
its  average  class  size.  28,  by  one  or  two.  but 
$500,000  could  be  saved  by  adding  one  stu- 
dent: so  much  for  smaller  classes.  In  Califor- 
nia even  the  school  day  has  been  cut.  so 
that  a  high-school  graduate  there  now 
spends  a  fuU  year  less  in  class  over  twelve 
years  of  school  than  does  his  New  Hamp- 
shire counterpart.  But  there's  no  room  for 
maneuver,  in  San  Jose,  for  instance,  cash  re- 
serves are  almost  gone.  "Maybe  we  should 
take  the  outstanding  cash  balance  and  put 
it  on  the  line  in  Las  Vegas."  says  associate 
superintendent  James  Anderson.  "Got  any 
other  suggestions?" 

Still  another  major  symbol  of  failure  is 
the  discipline  problem.  According  to  the 
Newsweek  Poll,  discipline  is  the  single  most 
important  beef  about  public  schools  today. 
Teachers  and  kids  complain  of  t>eing  cursed 
out.  ripped  off,  beaten  up — and  the  young 
muggers  sometimes  do  a  lot  more  than 
extort  lunch  money  in  the  bathroom.  Five 
black  children  in  a  Burbank  school  forced  a 
white  lud  to  steal  money  from  his  family  for 
them  and  weren't  caught  until  they  collect- 
ed $1,000  from  a  bank  account  filled  with 
his  bar  mitzvah  money.  The  Los  Angeles 
schools  now  have  the  third  largest  police 
force  in  the  county,  and  instead  of  confis- 
cating zip  guns,  the  cops  collect  the  real 
thing. 

Former  California  teacher  Jan  Harmon 
believes  that  "most  of  the  contemptuous  at- 
titudes students  bring  to  the  classroom 
come  straight  from  home,  from  parents  who 
tell  their  kids.  'If  the  teacher  gives  you  any 
trouble  just  walk  out  or  tell  them  you'll 
take  them  to  court'."  That's  just  what  has 
been  happening  since  the  D.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  1969  that  students  do  not 
"shed  their  constitutional  rights  ...  at  the 
schoolhouse  gate."  The  upshot  is  that  it  has 
become  a  measurable  risk  to  boot  an  unruly 
student  out  of  school.  And  if  a  teacher  does 
crack  down,  it  may  not  do  much  good.  In 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.,  a  Junior-high- 
school  kid  yeUed.  "F —  you.  bitch."  at  Jody 
Krieger,  so  she  packed  him  off  to  the  princi- 
pal's office.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  still 
hadn't  l>ecn  sent  home.  "The  rest  of  the 
class  sees  that,"  says  Krieger,  "and  it  really 
affects  your  control." 
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Teachers,  understandably,  feel  trapped. 
Besides  dealing  with  the  stress  caused  by 
problem  kids  and  their  problem  parents, 
they  must  contend  with  unsympathetic  ad- 
ministrators and  an  unappreciatlve  public. 
As  the  people  on  the  front  lines  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  being  attacked  on  all  sides  for 
the  failure  of  the  schools.  Their  body  count 
is  high  and  going  higher.  Like  Jody  Krieger. 
many  have  quit  to  take  better  paying,  less 
stressful  jobs;  others  have  taken  early  re- 
tirement. A  poll  last  year  by  the  National 
E^lucation  Association  showed  that  more 
than  one-third  of  all  teachers  were  dissatis- 
fied with  their  jobs  and  41  per  cent  regret- 
ted having  l>ecome  teachers  in  the  first 
place.  "To  have  an  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion to  cope  with  every  day,  to  look  for  sup- 
port and  find  only  hostility  and  then  on 
payday  to  find  a  check  that  eases  none  of 
the  pain— that  just  creates  a  general  de- 
pressing environment,"  says  NEA  executive 
director  Terry  Hemdon. 

But  teachers  certainly  deserve  some  of  the 
blame  they  get.  Too  many  teachers  are  bad 
spellers  and  worse  writers,  and  their  own 
education  is  a  national  disgrace.  "We  don't 
kick  anybody  out."  Lorrin  Kennamer.  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas,  says  of  students  who  do  poorly 
on  that  school's  assessment  tests.  '"We  tell 
them  they'll  be  lousy  models  for  their  stu- 
dents if  they  misspell  words  on  the  board." 
A  year  ago.  when  Florida  gave  a  trial  compe- 
tency test  with  eighth-grade  math  to  1.200 
education  majors,  one-third  of  them  failed. 
Strong  unions  make  it  so  difficult  to  fire  an 
Incompetent  teacher  that  many  are  simply 
transferred  to  another  school.  The  unions 
have  also  provided  teachers  with  bigger  pay- 
checks but  there  have  t>een  serious  trade- 
offs. A  public  that  once  respected  teachers 
for  their  long-suffering  devotion  now  re- 
gards them  as  uppity  sssembly-line  workers. 

For  all  these  visible  signs  of  failure,  there 
are  also  real  tokens  of  turnaround— dedi- 
cated teachers  and  principals,  solid  schools, 
bright  children  and  hopeful  experiments. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  failure 
itself  has  been  exaggerated  by  gloomy  sta- 
tistics: the  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tional Progress,  for  instance,  found  no  ap- 
preciable decline  in  writing  scores  between 
1969  and  1979.  Perhaps  best  of  all.  the 
changing  educational  climate  has  prompted 
another  about-face  in  curricular  fashions. 

Education  has  always  been  prone  to  fads, 
and  schools  in  the  past  two  decades  reflect- 
ed the  times— often  to  the  l)ewUderment  of 
pupils  and  teachers  alike.  Open  classrooms 
proved  more  chaotic  than  creative:  new 
math  mystified  parents  and  poorly  prepared 
teachers:  "relevant"  courses  l>ecame  a 
refuge  from  hard  thought.  (One  California 
student  applied  to  Stanford  with  a  straight- 
A  average  in  such  courses  as  student  leader- 
ship, yearbook,  school  paper  and  recreation: 
he  was  rejected.)  Now  the  pendulum  is 
swinging  back  again,  and  the  emphasis  in 
many  schools  is  on  meatier  fare:  basic  math, 
basic  English,  basic  science  and.  occasional- 
ly, even  some  basic  history.  Parents  are  in- 
sisting that  schools  pay  more  attention  to 
average  kids,  who  often  felt  left  out  in  the 
rush  to  excite  gifted  children  and  encourage 
slow  ones.  Thirty-eight  states  now  require 
minimum-competence  tests  for  students.  "It 
developed  primarily  as  a  consumer-protec- 
tion issue."  says  Joan  Baratz.  of  the  Educa- 
tion Policy  Research  Institute.  "It's  an 
effort  at  accountability,  to  certify  kids  be- 
cause a  high-school  diploma  doesn't  mean 
they  can  read  and  write  any  more." 
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Fw«nU  have  alao  begun  to  demand  a  re- 
iMwed  voice  In  the  operation  of  their 
■ebools— an  influence  that  waa  taken  for 
gnnted  in  the  days  of  local  achool  dlstrtcta 
but  haa  dwindled  in  recent  years.  Chicaco's 
DoroChy  TIDnian  won  election  to  a  local  par- 
ents' advisory  oouncU  last  December  and 
marked  a  rebellion  against  Dorothy  Ste- 
vens, the  principal  of  the  Molllson  School. 
Using  sit-ins  and  boycotts.  TUlman  and 
other  black  parents  charged  Stevens,  who  Is 
white,  with  "miseducation"  of  the  students. 
Stevens  requested  a  five-month  sick  leave, 
describing  herself  ss  "the  victim  of  hatred 
and  Mgotry."  The  parents  seem  satisfied 
that  they  have  accomplished  something,  but 
say  it's  too  early  to  tell  whether  Stevens' 
Mack  successor  can  make  a  difference. 

If  the  public  schools  have  become  less  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  who  have  the  most 
invested  in  them,  former  Harvard  president 
James  Bryant  Conant  is  at  least  partly  re- 
sponsible. In  lilS9  he  wrote  a  book  called 
"The  American  High  School  Today"  that 
literally  changed  the  face  of  education. 
Conant  argued  In  favor  of  consolidated, 
comprehensive  schools  where  more  kids 
could  be  taught  more  things:  convinced,  per- 
hapa,  that  a  Harvard  man  could  not  be 
wrong,  the  country  went  along.  In  1945 
there  were  101,400  local  school  systems  with 
an  average  of  230  students  each;  by  1979 
there  were  15.900.  with  2.600  studenU  each. 

Several  researchers,  including  another 
Harvard  man.  Stephen  Bailey,  are  studying 
bow  to  remake  schools  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  19Mb.  The  Reagan  Administration, 
meanwhile,  has  promised  to  do  its  bit  for 
local  control  by  consolidating  most  Federal 
aid  into  block  grants  to  state  and  local  au- 
thoritleB.  Some  fear  that  such  an  approach. 
combined  with  a  proposed  25  percent  cut  in 
Federal  education  spending,  will  hurt  those 
who  need  help  the  most,  but  Terrel  Bell  in- 
sists not.  "We're  still  targeting  our  money 
on  that  population,"  he  told  Nkwswksk, 
"but  we're  allowing  more  nexibility." 

It  is  unlikely  that  administrative  experi- 
ments alone  wHl  make  for  grade-A  schools. 
And  no  matter  what  happens,  there  will 
always  be  dreamers  and  grumblers  who 
want  something  else.  'We  speak  In  Idealis- 
tic, almost  sentimental  terms  about  what 
srhooltng  can  do."  says  Ernest  Boyer.  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  "We  want  It  all." 
But  American's  schools  have  been  oversold 
from  the  beginninr.  no  institution  can  satis- 
factorily accomplish  all  they  have  been 
asked  to  da  As  Will  Rogers  said  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  "The  schools  aren't  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be.  but  they  never  were."  The 
key  difference  new  is  that  so  many  people 
believe  the  schools  are  in  fact  dangerous— 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  make  smart 
children  stupid.  The  challenge  is  to  undo 
that  cmvlction.* 
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•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
taSktmtDM  quoteg  are  a  continuing  ex- 
anvle  of  the  legacy  and  disastrous 
effect  the  Beatles/ John  Lennon  years 
have  had  on  our  attitudes  and  habits 
in  our  aodety.  They  were  ctHnpiled  by 
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Dr.  David  A.  Noebel  of  Summit  Minis- 
tries in  Manitou  Springs,  Colo.  I  com- 
mend the  first  part  of  this  two-part 
series  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

(1)  "Nor  only  is  the  United  States  the 
most  pervasive  drug-abusing  nation  in  histo- 
ry, but  drug  abuse  among  our  children  has 
risen,  in  the  past  two  years,  from  epidemic 
to  pandemic  proportions.  It  has  grown  so 
large  that  neither  this  nation— nor  any 
nation  In  history— has  ever  before  faced  a 
problem  that  Is  so  insidious  and  so  danger- 
ous. And  If  we  don't  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem,  it  will  have  disastrous 
effects  upon  our  society."  (Congressman 
Lester  Wolff  (D.  N.Y.)  Family  Weekly.  Nov. 
25. 1979,  p.  ft.) 

(2)  "If  the  present  adolescent  drug-abuse 
trends  continue,  we  could  soon  acquire  an 
unmanageable  number  of  emotionally,  intel- 
lectually and  socially  handicapped  young 
people.  We  could  have  a  'diminished  genera- 
tion' unable  to  function  effectively,  If  at  all. 
In  an  increasingly  complex  and  demanding 
world.  In  the  area  of  adolescent  drug  abuse, 
therefore,  we  have  neither  the  luxury  of 
time  nor  the  opportunity  for  esoteric 
debate."  (Lee  Dogoloff.  White  House  Drug 
Policy  Adviser,  Family  Weekly,  Nov.  25, 
1979,  p.  6.) 

(3)  "Rock  musicians  use  drugs  frequently 
and  openly,  and  their  compositions  are  rid- 
dled with  references  to  drugs."  (Time,  Sept. 
26.  1969.  p.  69.) 

(4)  "I  had  an  insatiable  cocaine  habit.  Ge- 
nevieve and  I  were  doing  a  quarter  ounce  or 
half  ounce  a  day.  We  were  also  taking  60  Di- 
laudid  (  a  depressant)  a  day.  160  milligrams 
of  morphine,  heroin  and  everything  else. 
The  only  other  person  I  ever  heard  about 
who  took  as  many  drugs  as  we  did  was 
Elvis."  (John  Phillips,  Mamas  and  Papas. 
People,  March  2. 1981.  p.  22.) 

(5)  "The  average  rock  musician  likes  to 
perform  [in  an  environment]  of  stomping, 
cheering  crowd,  typically  well  dosed  with  al- 
cohol and  marijuana. "  (TV  Guide,  July  29, 
1978,  p.  21.) 

(6)  "We  know  that  Elvis  Presley,  the 
greatest  rock  'n'  roller  of  his  time,  was  a 
drug-bedeviled  addict.  We  know  that  Paul 
McCartney.  37— Is  a  user  of  marijuana.  .  .  . 
We  know  that  guitarist  Keith  Richards  of 
the  Rolling  Stones  and  his  common  law 
wife.  Anita  Pallenberg.  used  to  shoot  heroin. 
We  know  that  punk  rock  musician  Sid  Vi- 
cious stabbed  his  sweetheart  to  death,  then 
'mainlined'  his  own  life  away  via  heroin.  We 
know  that  Gregg  Allman.  Mick  Jagger,  the 
late  Jiml  Hendrix  and  Janis  Joplin.  .  .  all 
the  rock  stars  on  pot,  cocain*.  heroin, 
uppers,  downers  and  In-bet  weeners." 
(Parade  Magazine,  March  2, 1980,  p.  16.) 

(7)  "LSD  made  iU  debut  in  rock  in  1962  in 
a  single  by  the  Gamblers.  By  1965.  Eric 
Burde^j  and  The  Animals  were  crooning 
their  love  song,  'To  Saitdoz'  (the  discoverer 
of  USD);  The  Rolling  Stones  were  singing 
about  how  'Something  Happened  to  Me 
Yesterday.'  The  Byrds  were  harmonizing 
about  how  they  were  Eight  Miles  High'  and 
The  Beatles  had  long  l>een  advising  every- 
one to  'Turn  off  your  mind,  relax  and  float 
downstream.  .  .  This  is  not  dying."  (High 
Times,  Oct.  1977.  p.  46.) 

(8)  "One  of  the  vignettes  (in  Lou  Reed's 
Street  //aisle)  advises  a  fellow  Junkie  how  to 
dispose  of  his  ODed  girlfriend:  Grab  your 
old  lady  by  the  feet/And  Just  lay  her  out  in 
the  darkened  street/ And  by  morning  she's 
Just  another  hit  and  run.  (Time.  April  24, 
1978.) 
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(9)  "It's  hard  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  kid 
while  you're  hallucinating."  (Grace  Slick. 
Jefferson  Starship.  People,  Aug.  28,  1978,  p. 
72.) 

(10)  "Fleetwood  Mac's  John  McVie 
busted  .  .  .  the  McVies  were  both  charged 
with  possession  of  cocaine,  a  class  B  felony 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  $10,000  and/or 
ten  years  in  Jail.  Still  pending  are  possible 
charges  of  gun  possession."  (Rolling  Stone 
Feb.  19,  1981,  p.  52.) 

(11)  "  'Drugs,  sex  and  rock  n'  roll,'  shouts 
Bette  Midler  as  The  Rose,  a  rock  superstar 
of  the  '60's.  Rose  is  clearly  based  on  the  late 
Janis  Joplin.  although  the  makers  of  the 
movie  will  contend  that  she's  really  an 
amalgam  of  several  of  the  self-destructing 
deities  of  the  cultural  revolution,  such  as 
Jimi  Hendrix  and  Jim  Morrison."  (News- 
week. Nov.  12,  1979.  p.  107.) 

(12)  "The  battle  lines  involved  much  more 
than  music.  The  Lennon-led  Beatles 
brought  to  the  American  youth  culture — a 
new  drug  culture— political  awareness,  as 
conservative  groups  quickly  Identified  the 
Beatles'  music— and  many  of  Lennon's 
views— as  Communist.  They  considered  him 
anti-God.  anti-American,  pro-drugs  and  pro- 
revolution.  They  asked,  "This  is  a  hero?' 
Lennon  never  performed  in  T^ilsa,  but  Tulsa 
produced  at  least  one  chapter  in  his  life. 
The  Rev.  David  Noebel  often  preached  and 
wrote  about  the  evils  of  rock  music,  singling 
out  the  Beatles,  recognizing  early  that 
Lennon  was  more  than  a  musician  .  .  . 
Noebel  gained  national  notoriety  when  he 
said  the  same  thing  about  Lennon's  views 
years  ago.  But  at  that  time,  much  of  Amer- 
ica laughed  at  him,  or  considered  him  a 
rightwing  radical  who  saw  a  Red  under 
every  bed.' "  (Tulsa  World,  Dec.  12,  1980.  p. 
2C.) 

(13)  "If  people  can't  face  up  to  the  fact  of 
the  other  people  being  naked  or  smoking 
pot.  or  whatever  they  want  to  do.  then  we're 
never  going  to  get  anywhere."  (John 
Lennon,  Penthouse,  Oct.  1969,  p.  29.) 

(14)  "So  LSD  started  for  you  (John 
Leimon)  in  1964;  how  long  did  it  go  on?  It 
went  on  for  years,  I  must  of  had  a  thousand 
trips  ...  a  thousand,  I  used  to  Just  eat  It  all 
the  time."  (John  Lennon,  Rolling  Stone. 
Jan.  7.  1971.  p.  39.) 

(15)  "There's  a  lot  of  obvious  LSD  things 
you  did  In  the  music."  "Yes."  (John  Lennon, 
Rolling  Stone.  Jan.  7.  1971.  p.  39.) 

(16)  "The  Beatle  thing  had  Just  gone 
beyond  comprehension.  We  were  smoking 
marijuana  for  breakfast.  We  were  into  mari- 
juana and  notxxly  could  communicate  with 
us.  because  we  were  all  Just  glazed  eyes,  gig- 
gling all  the  time."  (John  Lennon,  Playboy, 
Jan.  1981.  p.  112.) 

(17)  Playboy:  "Do  you  use  any  drugs 
now?"  Lennon:  "Not  really.  If  somebody 
gives  me  a  Joint,  I  might  smoke  it,  but  I 
don't  go  after  it." 

Playboy:  "Cocaine?"  Lennon:  "I've  had  co- 
caine, but  I  don't  like  it.  The  Beatles  had 
lots  of  It  in  their  day,  but  It's  a  dumb  drug, 
because  you  have  to  have  another  one  20 
minutes  later.  Your  whole  concentration 
goes  on  getting  the  next  fix." 

Playboy:  "Acid?"  Lennon:  "Not  in  years.  A 
little  mushroom  or  peyote  is  not  beyond  my 
scope,  you  know,  maybe  twice  a  year  or 
something.  .  .  .  And  I've  never  met  anybody 
who's  had  a  flashback  in  my  life  and  I  took 
millions  of  trips  in  the  Sixties."  (John 
Lennon.  Playboy,  Jan.  liWl,  p.  112.) 

(18)  Sgt  Pepper  "In  each  three  months,  it 
has  sold  a  staggering  2.500.000  copies-^each 
a  guaranteed  package  of  physics  shivers 
.  .  .  Considering   that   the   Beatles'   trade- 
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mark  is  offbeat  irreverence,  their  effect  on 
mature  audiences  is  oddly  amusing  .  .  . 
Thus  their  flirtation  with  drugs  and  the 
dropout  attitude  behind  songa  like  a  Day  In 
the  Uf e  disturbs  many  fans,  not  to  mention 
worried  parents.  The  whole  Sgt  Pepper 
Album  is  'drenched  in  drugs,'  as  the  editor 
of  a  London  music  magaalne  puts  it.  One 
track  feattffes  Drummer  Rlngo  Starr  qua- 
vering, 'I  get  high  with  a  little  help  from  my 
friends.'  Another  ntunber,  Lucy  In  the  Sky 
with  Diamonds,  evokes  a  drug-lnduoed  hal- 
lucination, and  even  the  initials  of  the  title 
spell  out  LSD.  though  the  Beatles  plead 
sheer  coincidence.  ...  All  four  Beatles 
have  admitted  taking  LSD  at  least  oocasion- 
ally.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  whether  their  songs 
are  meant  to  proselytize  In  behalf  of  drugs 
or  simply  to  deal  with  them  as  a  subject  of 
the  moment."  (Time,  Sept.  22,  1967,  p.  60). 

(19)  "It  was  the  mid-sixties  and  everyone 
was  smoking  grass.  Ro^  groups  seemed  to 
be  expanding  their  consciousness  as  well  as 
their  bank  books  with  songs  about  drugs. 
Certain  groups  seemed  to  exude  the  smeU  of 
marijuana— The  Grateful  Dead,  The  Jeffer- 
son Airplane,  Big  Brother.  The  Rolling 
Stones  ....  Paul  revealed  that  the  Beatles 
had  experimented  with  drugs— pills,  pot- 
even  acid! "  (Steve  Stone,  Publisher,  John 
Lennon  All  You  Need  Is  Love,  p.  63.) 

(20)  1969:  "Cold  Turkey"  by  John  Lennon. 
"The  drug-based  lyrics  sung  in  the  wrench- 
ing, 'ax-blade'  style  that  was  to  become  his 
solo  trademark.  .  .  ."  (Ron  Smith,  Editor, 
John  Lennon:  A  Tribute  Yesterday  And 
Today,  p.  32.) 

(21)  "After  Sot  Pepper  drug-usage  themes 
in  rock  and  roll  visibly  increased,  and  there 
was  progressively  less  outcry  against  them, 
presumably  because  there  were  scores  of 
such  songs  now;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  a  contemporary  pop  group  that  has 
not  explored  the  subject  to  some  degree. 
White  Rabbit  (Jefferson  Airplane);  Get  Off 
On  My  Cloud  (The  Rolling  Stones)."  (Bulle- 
tin On  Narcotics.  Vol.  XXI.  No.  4.  Oct.-Dec. 
1969.  p.  29.) 

(22)  "If  they  had  chosen  to  ignore  the 
drug  trend  or  to  remain  discreet  about  it. 
the  course  of  the  trend  might  have  been 
somewhat  different.  The  Sgt  Pepper  album 
however,  was  a  green  light  of  sorts  to  their 
vast  following,  and  indicated  that  the  drug 
experience  was  indeed  'in'  as  songwriter's 
material."  (Bulletin  On  Narcotics.  VoL  XXI. 
No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1969,  p.  29.) 

(23)  "Drug  usage  is  a  very  real  part  of  the 
rock  and  roU  world,  the  frankness  of  many 
pop  personalities  when  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  many  arrests  of  major  and 
minor  pop  figures  for  drug  offenses  are  tes- 
timony to  this.  And  anyone  who  has  lived, 
even  for  a  short  time,  in  rock  and  roll  soci- 
ety can  dispel  any  lingering  doubts.  Many 
artists  quite  sincerely  believe  in  the  pro- 
drug lyrics  of  their  songs  and  feel  that  the 
drug  experience  is  a  meaningful  and  valua- 
ble one. 

"The  Industry  became  something  of  an 
audio  Junk  lot',  and  after  one  or  two  compa- 
nies went  on  the  line  with  drug-centered 
material,  the  rest  of  the  industry  had  to 
follow  or  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  larger 
companies  were  plagued  by  the  fact  that  if 
they  did  not  get  on  the  bandwagon  with  'un- 
dergrotmd'  material,  the  dozens  of  smaller 
companies  with  no  such  pangs  of  consdenoe 
would  snatch  a  large  percoitage  of  sales 
away  from  them."  (Bulletin  On  Narcotics. 
Vol.  XXI,  No.  4.  Oct.-Dec  1969.  p  29.) 

(24)  "Today  when  Beatle  John  Lennon  is 
arrested  for  a  drug  offense,  none  of  this 
shock  is  in  evidence,  and  his  career  rolls 
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cheerfully  along.  Being  arrested  for  a  drug 
violation  Is  almost  fashkniable,  and  certain- 
ly nothing  unusual."  (Bulletin  On  Narcotics, 
Vol  XXI,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1969,  p.  29.  )• 
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•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJ5. 
News  &  World  Report  headed  a  story 
aptly:  "For  College  Students,  Double 
£>ose  of  Bad  News." 

The  double  dose  of  bad  news  is  ttiat 
their  college  education  is  going  to 
become  more  expensive  and  aid  to  get 
to  college  is  being  cut  back  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  in  favor  of  fiscal  restraint,  but  I 
do  not  favor  actions  which  hurt  this 
country  in  the  long  run,  and  cutting 
back  on  our  greatest  resource,  our 
himian  resource,  is  not  prudent  na- 
tional policy. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  will  take  a  good  l(x>k  at 
this  article  and  reflect  on  what  this 
means  for  the  future  of  the  coimtry. 

If  we  build  up  all  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  do  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel to  operate  it  and  do  not  have 
the  personnel  to  invent  the  new  equip- 
ment which  we  need  to  keep  up  in  the 
world  of  the  1980's.  we  will  have  made 
a  great  mistake. 

Who  knows  who  the  future  Jonas 
Salk  or  George  Washington  Carver  is? 
If  we  deny  people  the  opportunity  to 
go  to  college,  ultimately  we  are  deny- 
ing ourselves. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  20, 

1981] 

Foa  College  Stuuents,  Double  Dose  or  Bad 

News 

As  federal  aid  falls,  college  costs  wiU  out- 
pace inflation  at  most  campuses  next  falL 
Upshot:  Easier  entry  to  some  schools,  but 
bigger  bills,  too. 

Collegians  and  their  parents  will  be  facing 
twin  blows  in  the  autumn:  Big  cuts  in  feder- 
al aid,  along  with  record  increases  in  tuition 
bills. 

At  both  public  and  private  colleges,  the 
cost  of  pursuing  a  four-year  degree  will  go 
up  an  average  of  12  to  15  percent  in  Septem- 
ber, according  to  a  nationwide  survey  by 
\JJ8.  News  &  World  Report.  That  is  even 
faster  than  the  overall  rate  of  inflation. 

Charges  for  a  year  of  luidergraduate 
study  will  exceed  the  $10,000  mark  for  the 
first  tlifie  at  some  schools.  At  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  total  for  tuition,  room  and 
board  will  be  $10.540— up  nearly  15  percent 
in  a  year— while  Stanford's  fees  will  be 
$10,105.  Others  planning  $10.000-plus 
^wpnyi  tuitions  are  Yale,  Brown,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Benning- 
ton. One  study  found  that  such  charges 
amount  to  a  rate  of  $51  per  school  day. 

Despite  steadUy  rising  costs,  many  admis- 
sions officials  have  been  buoyed  by  in- 
creases in  freshman  applications  averaging 
13  percent  or  more  for  the  coming  year.  The 
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surge  is  attributed  largely  to  the  teen-age 
Jobless  rate. 

"An  economic  downturn  with  high  unem- 
ployment leaves  young  iteople  fewer 
choices,"  comments  John  Aragon,  president 
of  New  Mexico  Highlands  University. 
"Often,  the  only  respectable  option  open  to 
a  high  schooler  is  college." 

At  the  same  time,  climbing  costs  may 
make  it  easier  for  students  to  get  into  some 
of  the  highly  regarded  private  schools. 
Reason:  More  high-school  graduates  are 
chcxMing  to  attend  less  expensive  public  uni- 
versities and  community  <x>Ileges. 

At  the  private  Occidental  College  in  Los 
Angeles,  applications  for  the  freshman  class 
of  425  StudenU  next  faU  feU  to  1.400  from 
1,500  last  year.  At  Harvard.  Yale  and  Dart- 
mouth, this  year's  crop  of  applicants  re- 
mained roughly  level  with  last  year's— in 
contrast  with  a  normally  expending  number 
of  applications  in  the  past. 

In  defense  of  rising  fees,  college  adminis- 
trators say  they  are  trapped  in  a  spiral  of 
uncontrollable  expenses.  Including  "explo- 
sive" energy  prices,  cost-of-living  wage  in- 
creases for  faculties  and  steeper  Social  Se- 
curity taxes. 

"Salaries  must  go  up  if  we  are  to  stay  com- 
petitive and  maintain  our  academic  stand- 
ards," explains  Uoyd  Goggin,  vice  president 
for  finance  and  budneas  affairs  at  Miami 
University  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  "There's  no  way 
around  it." 

Double-digit  Increases  are  particularly 
painful  for  students  threatened  by  cuts  in 
federal  loaiu  and  grants  as  a  result  of 
budget  reductions  sought  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. About  60  percent  of  college  en- 
rollees  now  get  some  kind  of  federal  aid. 

Both  the  public  and  private  colleges  worry 
about  the  double-barreled  effects  of  hikes 
and  a  fallof f  in  federal  aid. 

"Making  commitments  to  students  for 
next  year  is  frustrating  when  we  don't  Imow 
what  the  federal  situation  will  be,"  says  Oc- 
cidental's President  Richard  C.  Oilman. 
Adds  University  of  Denver's  Chancellor 
Ross  Pritchard:  "The  entire  field  of  hitfier 
education  is  in  limbo  right  now." 

Some  schools  are  trying  to  soften  the 
impact  of  the  projected  cuts.  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  in  Fort  Worth  has  set  aside 
$400JMO  for  loans  to  those  students  whose 
schooling  is  Jeopardized  by  the  budget 
squeeze. 

Kalamazoo  College  in  Michigan  is  putting 
23  percent  more  of  its  funds  into  finsnrisi 
aid  next  year.  Roger  J.  Fecher.  vice  presi- 
dent for  business  and  finance  at  Kalamazoo, 
explains  that  schools  are  taking  money 
away  from  other  programs  and  increasing 
tuition  to  cover  aid  for  needy  students. 

SAME  BOLE 

Fecher  adds:  "Just  as  the  government 
makes  transfer  pajrments  from  the  produc- 
tive to  the  nonproductive  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, colleges  have  found  themselves  in  the 
same  screwy  business.  They're  snaking  the 
full-pay  students  more  and  transferring  it  to 
the  needy  students." 

At  several  campuses,  tuition  hikes  have 
sparked  disruptive  protests.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity students,  angry  about  a  propoaed  18 
percent  tuition  increase,  occupied  the  of- 
fices of  the  president  and  provost  and 
stayed  behind  chained  doors  until  they  were 
evicted.  Several  other  Cornell  students,  clad 
in  T-stilrts  printed  with  checks  made  out  to 
the  school,  stripped  the  shirts  from  their 
backs  and  presented  them  to  the  <»Uege 
bursar. 
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At  the  8Ute  Unlvenity  of  New  York,  stu- 
dents on  Its  nine  rempiiw  broucht  i>reai  at- 
tention to  a  planned  tuition  boost  by  aym- 
tw»iiF»iiy  lecedint  from  8UKY  and  joining 
tte  C^omia  university  system  because 
that  state  "has  a  real  commitment  to  higher 
education."  according  to  one  protest  leader. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia began  an  "Operation  Oolden  Fleece" 
effort  to  examine  how  cutting  waste  and  In- 
effldeney  at  the  school  can  help  hold  down 
student  fees. 

Another  omcem  is  the  high  number  of 
"ghost  appUcati<»is"  from  high-school  sen- 
tors  who  are  applying  to  more  colleges  than 
in  the  past.  EUott  Baker,  admissions  direc- 
tor at  Slippery  Rock  State  College  In  Penn- 
sylvania, points  out  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents making  tuition  deposits  to  Insure  a 
place  in  the  freshman  class  has  declined 
since  last  year.  He  speculates  that  the  drop 
"may  indicate  parents  and  students  are 
unsure  of  financial  aid  in  light  of  the  pro- 
posed Reavan  cuts  and  are  playing  a  waiting 
game  as  far  as  a  commitment  to  one  col- 
lege." 

Although  the  Censia  Bureau  estimates 
that  the  number  of  18-year-olds  has  de- 
cUned  by  3.4  percent  since  the  peak  of  4.3 
million  was  reached  in  1979.  nearly  all 
schools  anticipated  enrollment  gains  next 
year. 

But  Ricfaaid  P.  Roaser.  president  of 
DePauw  University  in  Oreencastle.  Ind.. 
prediets  that  "some  students  will  be  forced 
out  of  the  system  completely.  We're  also 
going  to  see  a  marked  increase  in  enroU- 
moit  in  public  schools  because  a  number  of 
students  will  be  forced  out  of  private 
schools." 

That  already  appears  to  be  occurlng  in  the 
Southwest,  where  enrollment  gains  have 
been  nothing  short  of  spectacular.  Arixona 
State  University  and  the  University  of 
Nevada  have  record  numbers  of  enrolleea. 
and  growth  at  San  Diego  State  University 
has  been  so  rapid  that  the  school  closed  off 
applications  for  some  students  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  consequence  of 
the  inflation  squeew  for  colleges  is  the  dete- 
rioration taking  place  in  campus  buildings 
and  grounds.  One  recent  study  charges  that 
higher  education  was  "mortgaging  its 
future"  by  failing  to  repair  roofs  and 
sidewalks  and  postponing  work  on  landscap- 
ing, painting  and  streets. 

"It's  not  the  glamorous  part  of  higher 
education."  observes  Paul  Knapp  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  executive  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  of 
Unhreraitles  and  Colleges.  "Tou  don't  get 
endowment  money  to  replace  electrical 
wiring  and  underground  steam  systems." 

The  association  ftimateti  It  would  cost  55 
billion  dollars  to  make  all  the  necessary  re- 
pairs and  replacements  at  the  nation's  col- 
leges. 

rUKHUK  PKmiKS 

Most  schools  say  they  have  had  to  defer 
maintenance  of  capital  assets  because  of 
liiisiliig  energy  and  salary  costs.  At  Mon- 
tana State  University  in  Boaeman.  spending 
prioritiea  are  "faculty  and  staff  fir^  main- 
tenance second."  says  spokesman  Ken  Nich- 
olaon.  He  compares  the  university's  situa- 
tion with  that  of  many  families:  "If  you 
spend  all  your  money  feeding  the  kid's,  you 
have  to  put  off  painting  your  house." 

Iftiglnefilng  schools  and  others  teaching 
sciences  have  particular  cost  problems  in 
keeping  up-t<Mlatc.  "Equipment  and  labora- 
tory modemlnUan  in  engineering  is  par- 
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ticularly  costly,  especially  in  fields  such  as 
computers  where  we  have  revolutions  every 
10  years. "  says  Edmund  T.  Cranch.  presi- 
dent of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
Masachusetts. 

Will  the  tuition  spiral  ease  anytime  soon? 
Not  likely,  says  Joe  Paul  Case  of  the  College 
Board  in  New  York. 

'Student  expenses  will  rise  by  90  percent 
in  the  next  10  years— and  that's  a  conserv- 
ative estimate,"  he  says.  "We'll  reach  the 
$20,000-a-year  mark  by  1900. " 

TumoH  Boosts  cm  ths  Way— Som« 

EXAMPLBS 

Changes  Planned  for  the  Academic  Year 

Beginning  Next  PaU 

New  England 

Colby  CoUege,  WatervilU,  JTe  — up  $830  to 
$8,310. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worces- 
ter, jrcus.-up  $900  to  $5,850. 

Harvard  University,  Cam^rid^e,  Jfou.— up 
$930  to  $8,930. 

University  of  Connecticut.  5(arr«— up  $184 
to  $1,114. 

Mid-Atlantic 

Glassboro  SUte  College,  Gtassboro,  N.J.— 
up  $14  to  $'784. 

New  York  University— up  $758  to  $5,830. 

George  Washington  University.  Wathino- 
ton.  f>.C.-up  $700  to  $4,100. 

Swarthmore  College,  Sioarthmore,  Pa.— up 
$850  to  $8,350. 

Southeaat 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  /To.— up 
$890  to  $5,330. 

Mlllsaps  CoUege,  Jackaon.  If  its.— up  $500 
to  $3,500. 

Western  Kentucky  University,  Bovolino 
Green— up  $80  to  $800. 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.— 
$389  (no  change). 

Southweat 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth— 
up  $150  to  $1,850. 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University.  Lot 
Vega»—u\>  $13  to  $487. 

Arixona  State  University,  Tempe— up  $50 
to  $850. 

University  of  Albuquerque— $3,790  (no 
change). 

Pticific  Coatt 

University  of  Oregon.  Eugene— up  $41  to 
$1,110. 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-up  $803  to  $4,593. 

Oonzaga  University.  SpoAcane.  Wos/L— up 
$530  to  $4,040. 

Scripps  College,  Claremont,  Calif.— up 
$934  to  $8,100. 

Mountain  State* 

University  of  Denver— up  $800  to  $5,130. 

University  of  Wyoming.  Z^ramie— $593 
(no  change). 

Montana  State  University,  Bozeman-up 
$103  to  $874. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder— up  $89 
to  $831. 

Central  Plains 

Grinnell  College.  Orinnell,  lova— up  $845 
to  $5,785. 

Creighton  University.  OmoAa- up  $400  to 
$3,700. 

Oklahoma  State  University,  StiUvater- 
$348  (no  change). 

Iowa  State  University,  ilme*— up  $134  to 
$950. 

Qreat  Laket  State* 

DePauw  University,  Oreenctutle,  Ind.— up 
$374  to  $3,183. 
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Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio— up  $390 
to  $1,350. 

Wabash  College.  CramfordaviUe,  Ind.— up 
$800  to  $4,700. 

Kalamaaoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  MicK— 
up  $735  to  $5,539. 

Note:  Bsiic  fuU-Ume  tulUoo  rate— not  Includins 
room  and  board— for  enterlns  freshmen.  For  public 
coUeco,  rates  are  those  for  itste  i  esidenta. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

or  WIST  vnonriA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RSPSXSOfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Mr.  Ken  Eigenbrod.  who  Is  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  West  Virginia  Legal  Serv- 
ices Plan.  Inc.  Mr.  Eigenbrod  shared 
with  me  the  impacts  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  dismantle  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  in  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia. 

Following  our  meeting,  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette,  published  a  news  story 
outlining  many  of  these  impacts,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  report  with 
my  colleagues.  I  also  submit  an  editori- 
al, which  appeared  in  the  same  news- 
paper, concerning  legal  services. 

As  we  review  and  debate  the  budget 
proposals  advanced  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  believe  it  is  not  only  important 
for  us  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  these 
budget  cutbacks  will  do  to  the  poor  in 
our  own  Individual  districts,  but  in 
other  regions  of  the  coimtry  as  well. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Charleston  Gazette,  Mar.  34. 
1981.) 

Legal  Aid  Cirrs  Will  Hnwr  State 
RESiDEirrs,  Dirbctoiis  Pbkl 

Leaders  of  publicly  funded  law  firms  that 
work  for  poor  people  think  West  Virginians 
will  suffer  if  President  Reagan  succeeds  In 
cutting  off  the  money  that  keeps  them 
going.  There  are  four  of  the  firms.  They 
cover  all  55  counties.  Last  year,  they  closed 
about  15,000  cases.  Most  of  the  cases  in- 
volved personal  complaints  made  by  people 
too  poor  to  employ  private  lawyers.  A  few 
cases  brought  on  behalf  of  poor  people  had 
much  wider  Impact  In  that  they  affected 
West  Virginians  regardless  of  economic 
class. 

Each  of  the  firms— or  legal  assistance 
plans— are  primarily  funded  by  the  federal 
government  through  the  Legal  Services 
Corp.  The  state  prognuns  are  funded  under 
a  formula  that  provides  them  about  $8  for 
each  federally  defined  poor  person  living  in 
the  area  they  serve.  The  parent  corporation 
has  a  budget  of  about  $331  million.  Reagan 
has  recommended  that  funding  be  stopped. 
If  that  happens,  odds  are  that  the  following 
state  programs  would  end  by  Jan.  1: 

The  West  Virginia  Legal  Services  Plan: 
With  headquarters  in  Charleston,  it  covers 
35  counties.  It  has  a  staff  of  about  70,  in- 
cluding 39  lawyers.  It  also  uses  private  at- 
torneys on  a  contractual  basis  in  some  coun- 
ties. lU  budget  is  about  $1,550,000. 

Director  Jim  Martin  said  that  last  year,  it 
closed    about    7.500    cases.     Among    the 


"impact"  casea  which  affect  the  public  as  a 
whole,  as  opposed  to  "service"  cases,  which 
affect  only  individuals,  were  those  Involving 
rental  assistance,  housing  in  Uncoln 
County,  and  the  rights  of  fathers  in  paterni- 
ty cases. 

Appalachian  Research  and  Defense  Pund: 
Prom  its  headquarters  in  Charleston.  Ap- 
palred  covers  10  Southern  West  Virginia 
counties.  It  has  a  budget  of  about  $975,000 
and  a  staff  of  about  53.  including  31  law- 
yers. 

Appalred  has  a  history  of  "impact"  cases. 
Director  Milton  Ogle  said  ciurent  ones  in- 
clude a  pending  case  that  will  decide  what 
the  Constitution  means  when  it  calls  for  a 
"thorough  and  efficient"  public  education. 
Appalred  also  has  been  involved  In  cases 
saying  that  private  citizens  have  the  right 
to  complain  in  court  about  taxes  applied  to 
corporate  landowners  and  has  participated 
in  many  utility  rate,  welfare  rights  and  con- 
sumer protection  cases. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Charleston:  It  covers 
Kanawha,  Clay,  Putnam  and  Boone  coun- 
tries. It  has  a  budget  of  $433,000  and  a  staff 
of  33.  including  nine  lawyers.  Its  impact 
cases  include  protecting  the  rights  of  poor 
people  to  continue  to  receive  state  Medicaid 
assistance. 

Gary  Barkus,  executive  director,  said  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  is  currently  handling  a 
case  that  will  clarify  procediu'es  for  trans- 
ferring young  people  charged  with  serious 
crimes  from  Juvenile  to  adult  courts. 

North  Central  West  Virginia  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety: It  serves  Monongalia  and  five  adja- 
cent counties.  It  has  a  staff  of  alx>ut  eight 
lawyers  and  has  been  involved  in  impact 
housing  and  black  lung  programs. 

Ogle,  the  Appalred  director,  said  he  be- 
lieves Reagan's  desire  to  end  funding  is 
based  on  philosophy  and  not  economy.  He 
said  that  the  president  had  made  It  clear 
that  he  opposed  social  changes  brought 
about  by  publicly  funded  legal  programs. 
"But  you  cant  deal  with  the  rights  of  poor 
people  without  causing  social  change."  Ogle 
said. 

Martin,  director  of  West  Virginia  Legal 
Services,  said  the  president  might  l>e  dis- 
turbed by  tlie  prospect  of  public-interest 
lawyers  serving  as  a  check  on  federal  budget 
cutting.  "'There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  about  exactly  who  and  what  the 
cuts  will  impact.  Perhaps  Reagan  doesn't 
want  groups  Uke  ours  asking  the  courts  to 
review  his  programs." 

Martin  also  noted  that  the  government 
subsidizes  corporate  legal  representation  by 
allowing  legal  fees  to  be  deducted  as  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

Barkus.  the  legal  aid  director,  said  the 
average  cost  of  closing  a  case  last  year  was 
about  $325.  He  said  salaries  for  lawyers  in 
the  various  programs  ranged  from  $13,200 
to  $37,000  a  year.  Most  earn  between 
$15,000  and  $17,000.  "So  it  isn't  a  case  of  us 
trying  to  protect  Jobs.  I  think  any  of  our 
lawyers  could  make  more  money  by  going 
into  private  practice." 

Barkus  also  said  that  Reagan's  proposal  to 
supply  states  with  block  grants  to  offset 
cuts  in  program  funding  held  little  hope  for 
legal  aid  plans.  The  primary  reascm.  he  said, 
was  the  omission  of  legal  service  from  rec- 
ommended funding.  "If  we  tried  for  part  of 
the  block  grant,  we  would  be  in  the  position 
of  competing  against  groups  of  our  own  cli- 
ents." 

The  directors  said  there  was  doubt  that 
Congress  would  adopt  Reagan's  mtiposaL 
They  said  they  were  encouraged  because 
groups  like  the  American  Bar  Association 
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and  the  West  Virginia  State  Bar  had  recom- 
mended continued  funding  and  because 
many  congressmen,  including  conservative 
Republicans.. had  endorsed  their  program. 

Legal  service  plans  basically  provide  law- 
yers for  poor  people  involved  in  civil  cases. 
In  crtmiiuU  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  as  a  constitutional  right  the  state 
must  provide  a  lawyer  to  people  too  poor  to 
hire  their  own.  Therefore,  the  State  will 
continue  to  provide  lawyers  to  criminal  de- 
fendants. The  large  majority  of  civil  cases 
concern  such  things  as  divorce,  landlord- 
tenant  relations  and  allegations  that  sellers 
took  illegal  advantage  of  buyers. 

[From  the  CharlesUm  Gazette,  Mar.  25. 

1981] 

A  Right,  Not  a  Pkivilbge 

Congress  authorized  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  underwrite  legal  aid  for  the  poor  as 
a  part  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  war 
on  poverty.  The  program  was  Instituted  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  it  would  add  a 
degree  of  fairness  to  the  legal  system. 

The  program  has  been  administered  since 
1974  by  the  Legal  Services  Corp.,  which  em- 
ploys about  6.000  lawyers  in  1.200  offices 
around  the  country.  The  starting  salaries  of 
legal  aid  lawyers  averages  $15,000,  less  than 
most  lawyers  could  expect  to  earn  in  private 
practice.  Most  legal  aid  lawyers  tend  to  be 
young  and  liberaL 

last  week,  the  Reagan  administration's 
proposal  to  dismantle  the  $321  million  Legal 
Services  program  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. It  masquerades  as  a  budget-cutting 
measure  and  its  advocates  contend  that  the 
federal  government  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
vide free  lawyers  to  poor  people  in  non- 
criminal cases,  such  as  disputes  with  land- 
lord divorce  proceedings,  and  individiuil 
consumer  actions. 

We  suspect,  however,  that  it  is  not  divorce 
actions,  proceedings  against  landlords,  or 
consumer  suits  that  disturb  the  Reagan 
camp.  The  establishment  has  been  made  im- 
comfortable  by  the  class  action  suits 
brought  by  le^  aid  lawyers  which  have 
forced  government  to  produce  the  benefits 
mandated  by  social  legislation.  In  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  Reagan  animosity  toward 
legal  aid.  Stuart  Taylor  of  The  New  York 
Times  points  out  that  powerful  business  and 
farming  interests  have  been  offended  by 
verdicts  requiring  them  to  comply  with  law 
regarding  wages,  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

In  its  comment  on  the  administration  pro- 
posal. The  Nation  observes  that  the  attack 
on  lc«al  aid  could  have  little  to  do  with 
eliminating  waste  since  it  costs  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  Medicaid.  Legal  aid  law- 
yers do  not  get  rich.  What  bothers  Reagan, 
the  Magazine  suggests,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Legal  Services  Corp.  works  very  well  in  as- 
serting the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  privi- 
leged and  secure. 

Even  if  we  are  apprehensive  about  some  of 
the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  Reagan,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  a  reaction  to  government 
^leiKttng  -was  inevitable.  We  believe  the 
president  should  be  given  a  chance  to  show 
that  he  can  reduce  the  terrible  burden  of 
government  and  we  are  moved  to  applaud 
his  assaults  upon  some  of  the  more  absurd 
spending  projects. 

We  cannot  view  legal  service  to  the  poor 
in  non-criminal  cases  as  absurd  or  wasteful, 
however.  Although  it  is  not  held  to  be  a  om- 
stitutlonal  right,  as  is  representation  in 
criminal  cases,  it  should  be.  We  think  every 
American,  whatever  his  circumstances, 
should  have  completely  unobstructed  access 
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to  the  Judicial  system.  The  program  that 
now  permits  that  access  may  be  flawed  but 
it  is  vastly  better  than  what  77ie  Nation 
calls  "trickle-down  Justice  for  the  poor." 

We  suggest  to  West  Virginia's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  that  in  this  case  they 
resist  the  administration's  iMt>posals.  In  our 
view,  legal  service  to  the  poor  is  not  a  privi- 
lege but  a  right.* 


DETROIT  DESPAIRS  OP 
REGAINING  JOBS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  deliberates  on  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  we 
should  cpnsider  carefully  the  state- 
ment of  the  economy  that  this  resolu- 
tion is  siiMMsed  to  address. 

The  Ne^  York  Times  today  pub- 
lished a  page  1  story  on  Detroit's  econ- 
omy entitled,  "Detroit  Despairs  of  Re- 
gaining Jobs."  Iver  Peterson,  the 
author,  describes  in  the  most  concrete 
terms  the  crisis  that  faces  the  families 
of  some  200,000  auto  workers  who 
have  been  laid  off  as  long  as  2  years, 
as  their  social  insurance  pajnnents 
end. 

What  is  happening  today  in  Detroit 
may  be  more  pronounced  than  in 
other  places,  but  Detroit's  economic 
crisis  is  far  from  unique.  The  effects  of 
the  economic  crisis  will  be  all  the  more 
devastating  as  the  economic  supports 
that  Government  has  in  the  past  pro- 
vided to  workers  and  their  communi- 
ties are  eliminated,  are  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  to  ask  the  ad- 
ministration what  it  proposes  to  re- 
verse the  economic  slide?  Does  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  offer  any  pro- 
gram of  assisting  woriiers  who  obvious- 
ly need  to  be  retrained,  if  not  relo- 
cated? Does  it  offer  any  programs  for 
aiding  local  communities  that  are  ex- 
periencing massive  unemplojrment?  Is 
the  Reagan  administration's  safety- 
net  for  the  truly  needy  and  disadvan- 
taged adequate  to  address  the  very 
widespread  economic  dislocation  of 
the  chronic  unemployed  as  well  as  the 
recent  imemployed.  What  does  the  ad- 
ministration propose  to  do  about  the 
Detroits  of  the  Nation  for  the  short 
and  near  term,  other  than  hope  for  a 
national  ecomnnlc  recovery,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  at  best  will  be  long  de- 
layed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  of  Detroit's  200,000  un- 
employed auto  woriters  and  reflect  on 
what  is  being  pn^osed  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  what  ought  to  be  done: 
DBiaorr  Dbbpaos  or  RsGsiinwG  Joas 

Drkoit,  April  26.— Time  and  the  money 
have  run  out  for  Steve  Ristodd  and  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  Jobless  automobile 
workers  here. 


i 
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Tba  g«nefou»  anemtkloyinent  beneflU 
paid  out  by  the  lUtc.  the  ftuto  oomjMuilea 
and  Um  IMsrsl  OoveniiiMnt  were  not  de- 
■Isned  for  two  yean  of  depreMed  cmr 
[  and  wtdevrMMi  layoffa. 

d  VQBBcn  who  had  teamed  pa- 
tran  the  cydea  of  the  tnduatrr  are 
that,  thla  time,  the  Jotia  may  nemr 
back  to  the  Detroit  area.  Automation 
and  the  ahrinklnc  aiae  of  cars  mean  that  far 
fewer  vorken  than  before  arc  needed  to 
make  each  vdilcte.  And  the  growlnc  diaper- 
ml  of  the  auto  Induatry  to  the  Sun  Belt  and 
ovetaeaa  has  already  teft  this  dty  the 
"Motor  City"  in  name  only. 

At  last,  unkm  offldala,  aodal  welfare  ez- 
pcrta  and  even  poUtldana  are  becinnlnt  to 
talk  openly  about  a  subject  that  the  auto 
makers  have  known  about  for  some  time: 
the  Mkelihood  that  more  than  half  of  the 
900.000  Joba  on  layoff  status,  moat  of  them 
in  the  Detroit  region,  will  never  reopen,  and 
that  the  beat  advice  to  the  displaced  work- 
ers la  to  give  up,  leave  town  and  try  to  And 
work  in  some  other  dty. 

ror  Mr.  Ristoakl  and  others  Uke  him.  how- 
ever, that  advlee  is  already  too  late. 

"Sure.  I  would  move  If  I  could  And  a  )ob. 
but  with  wbatr'  he  asked  as  he  shuffled  s 
Utter  of  overdue  bills  and  the  smudged  re- 
0^^  for  unemployment  payments,  the  last 
one  dated  Feb.  ».  IMl. 

"Where  are  we  goinc  to  go  with  no 
money?"  he  asked.  "Tou  want  to  sell  your 
home  to  go  someplace  else,  you  can't  sell  It 
becauae  nobody's  got  a  Job.  nobody's  got  the 
money."  With  no  money  for  gasoline,  he 
sakL  "I  cant  even  leave  the  house  to  look 
for  work." 

Mr.  Ristoski.  who  is  42  years  old.  started 
work  at  Chrysler's  Mack  Avenue  plant  on 
May  14.  1973.  s  date  that  comes  to  his  lips 
instantly,  as  though  he  recalls  it  dally.  But 
he  has  to  fumble  a  bit  to  rememlier  Oct.  8. 
1979,  the  day  he  was  put  on  indefinite 
layoff  as  the  suto  slump,  now  beginning  its 
third  year,  bit  into  the  ranks  of  the  work- 
ing. 

His  wife.  Angelina,  who  worited  for  a  small 
parts  manufacturer,  has  not  worked  since 
last  sprinc- 

The  Ristoakis  and  their  two  sons  were 
ahle  to  get  by  on  the  extensive  unemploy- 
ment lieneflts  available  to  auto  workers:  tm- 
employment  compensation,  and  then  ex- 
tended benefits,  then  Trade  Readjustment 
*—*-*—**  from  the  FedCTal  Oovemment,  a 
recompenae  for  Joba  lost  to  imports,  then 
supptemental  unemployment  benefits  from 
Chrysler,  as  provided  for  in  the  United 
Automobile  Woriurs  contract,  when  regular 
unemployment  ran  out. 

iroaoBT  muuuHT  rr  would  last 

In  aU.  Mr.  Ristoski  alone  drew  more  than 
$14,000  in  unemployment  compensation 
from  vartous  sources.  Uke  many  others,  he 
expected  the  upturn  to  come  soon.  But  it 
did  not. 

"The  problem  is  that  noliody  thought  it 
wouM  laat."  said  Richard  P.  Heugll.  execu- 
tive vfoe  prcaident  of  Detroit's  United  Com- 
montty  Oci  vices,  an  umbrella  civic  group 
that  la  active  ta>  helping  the  desUtute. 

"When  some  planU  laid  off,"  Mr.  Heugli 
said,  nhey  offered  Joba  in  other  parts  of  the 
coontry  and  people  said.  "WeU  m  be  get- 
ttaig  W  percent  of  my  pay  and  111  be  getting 
my  8.VJB.  and  my  TJI.A..  Ill  stick  around 
and  take  my  «^tiMi«>«  on  something  turning 
up.  becauae  things  always  got  better  In  the 


"But  this  time  it  Isn't  going  to  be  the 
same,  and  there  arent  going  to  be  those 
other  Jobs." 
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In  1900  and  the  first  two  months  of  1901, 
those  benefits  ran  out  for  more  than  152.000 
workers  and  their  families  in  the  Detroit 
area  akme.  If  past  trends  hold,  that  number 
ia  Inereaaing  by  more  than  10.000  a  month. 

According  to  Mayor  Coleman  A.  Toung.  40 
percent  of  the  1.2  million  people  to  Detroit 
reodve  some  kind  of  public  aid,  indudlng 
Social  Security.  Enrollments  in  welfare  pro- 
grams In  the  Detroit  region  have  grown  by 
64.000  people  in  the  last  year,  all  of  them 
seeking  the  benefits  of  social  aid  programs 
that  face  sharp  reductions  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

"What  we  are  dealing  with  here  are  the 
new  poor."  said  Berkely  Watterson.  who  op- 
erates the  auto  union's  Community  Services 
Department,  "people  who  were  once  produc- 
tive, middle-class  people  who  have  been  out 
of  work  for  so  long  they're  no  longer  even 
statistics." 

OHB  WHO  HAS  LKAamD 

Paul  RoUnaon.  37  years  old.  a  Pord  trim 
plant  worker  for  13  years  before  he  was  laid 
off  la  months  sgo,  is  a  statistic  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  it  hurts  him. 

"I'm  one  of  those  guys  who  was  gonna  die 
before  I  put  my  family  on  welfare,  right?" 
he  said  with  a  try  at  a  smile.  "WeU.  I 
learned  some  things  since  those  days,  like 
you  don't  give  a  shoot  what  you  got  to  do 
when  you  wake  up  some  morning  and  the 
kids  are  hungry  and  you  can't  even  buy  a 
loaf  of  bread." 

Jacqueline  Scherer,  a  sociology  professor 
at  Oakland  University  in  Pontlac.  has  fol- 
lowed the  experiences  of  lald-off  workers 
and  heard  their  words  of  shock. 

"I  find  an  Incredible  ignorance  about  the 
way  the  welfare  system  works."  she  said. 
"We've  built  up  all  these  myths  about  wel- 
fare cheaters  and  people  on  welfare  living 
high  on  the  hog.  and  when  these  workers  go 
to  qiuUlf y  for  welfare  themselves  they  really 
hit  the  stark  reality  of  how  strict  the  rules 
for  qualification  are.  They  find  out  they're 
not  eligible  until  they  really  get  down  on 
their  knees." 

Even  then  things  can  go  wrong,  as  they 
did  for  Mrs.  Ristoakl  when  she  applied  for 
welfare.  The  welfare  department  declared 
that  the  old  house  the  Ristoakis  once  occu- 
pied in  Detroit,  and  which  they  have  repeat- 
edly tried  to  sell  since  moving  to  a  new 
home  outside  the  dty.  was  an  asset  that  dis- 
qualified the  family  for  aid,  although  the 
house  has  been  empty  for  five  months,  since 
the  last  renter  moved  out. 

"They  say,  'Tou  got  two  houses,  you  don't 
need  nothing.' "  Mrs.  Ristoski  said,  her  voice 
rich  with  Indignation  and  the  tones  of  her 
native  Slovenian.  "Am  I  supposed  to  eat  my 
house?" 

Now  aU  $3,400  the  Ristoakis  had  saved  is 
gone,  the  $00  gas  bill  and  $17  for  the  tele- 
phone are  overdue,  and  Mr.  Rlstoslci  owes 
his  sister  $500  he  borrwed  to  make  the  April 
house  payment.  In  their  spotless  suburban 
home  they  live  on  pancakes. 

"Why  should  this  happen  to  me?"  Mr. 
Ristoakl  exclaimed.  "I  work  seven  and  a  half 
years  in  one  place,  never  late,  never  a  com- 
plaint. The  boas  wants  overtime,  I  work  it— 
10.  13  hours.  I  don't  care,  I  like  to  work. 
People  who  want  to  work  should  have  a 
Job." 

Asked  why  he  waited  so  long  to  look  for 
other  work.  Mr.  Ristoakl  repUed.  "I  thought 
they  would  call  me  back."  In  fact,  when  he 
was  laid  off  for  several  months  In  the  auto 
slump  of  1974  and  1975,  he  was  duly  called 
back. 

Union  officials  concede  that  the  hard 
facts  have  not  been  put  dearly  to  their  rank 
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and  file,  but  time  and  the  running  out  of 
the  money  are  f  ordng  a  reluctant  change. 

"Who's  gcrfng  to  admit  that  the  Joba  will 
never  be  there  again?"  Mr.  Watterson  said. 
"It  goea  against  all  the  Imagea  of  growth 
and  recovery  that  the  Mayor  and  everyone 
wants  to  project.  They're  so  used  to  those 
cydes  in  the  auto  Industry,  and  when  we 
tell  them  they're  not  going  back,  it's  like 
committing  political  suicide."* 


OPPOSITION  TO  AWACS 


HON.  PAUL  S.  TRIBLE.  JR. 

orviaoiinA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
will  soon  be  asked  to  consider  whether 
the  United  States  should  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  enhancement  equipment  for 
the  F-I5  Jet  fighter  aircraft  scheduled 
for  delivery  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
an  early  warning  system— in  all  likeli- 
hood AWACS.  I  must  express  my  deep 
concern  and  vigorous  opposition  to 
this  sale. 

In  1978  the  United  States  agreed  to 
provide  Saudi  Arabia  60  F-15  aircraft. 
I  was  opposed  to  that  sale  because  I 
believed  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  failed 
to  demonstrate  adequate  support  for 
America's  security  interests.  Congress 
approved  the  sale  but  only  upon  the 
express  representation  by  the  Carter 
administration  that  enhancement 
equipment  would  not  be  provided  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  has 
proiTosed  to  sell  conformal  fuel  tanks 
(CFT)  to  increase  the  range  of  the  F- 
15  and  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles.  In 
Middle  EUiSt  geopolitics,  this  means 
that  a  more  capable  F-15  could  take 
off  from  a  coastal  Saudi  airbase.  make 
a  run  into  the  Israeli  heartland,  and 
land  at  the  Saudl's  forward  airbase  at 
Tabok  on  the  return. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  adminis- 
tration has  tentatively  agreed  to  pro- 
vide Saudi  Arabia  an  airborne  early 
warning  aircraft  system— reportedly 
AWACS— which  would  allow  radar 
surveillance  of  areas  of  200  statute 
miles  or  more. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
should  sell  AWACS— to  any  coimtry. 
We  caimot  permit  this  sophisticated 
system  to  fall  into  the  wrong  hands. 
There  are  already  two  AWACS  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  they  are  controlled 
and  flown  by  UJS.  personnel.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  are  going  to  be  any 
more  AWACS  in  the  Middle  East,  ihey 
too  should  be  controlled  by  U.S.  per- 
sonnel. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  turn  our 
back  on  Saudi  Arabia,  but  rather  sug- 
gest that  the  sale  of  this  equipment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  must  fit  into  overall  U.S. 
strategic  objectives  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  timing  and  content  of  the 
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proposed  sale  is  not  in  our  best  inter- 
ests. 

I  believe  that  two  pervasive  consider- 
ations must  govern  the  development 
of  our  strategy  regarding  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Oulf. 

First.  Israel's  value  as  a  strategic  and 
reliable  democratic  asset  to  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  is  beyond 
dispute.  For  this  reason,  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel's  security  must  be  un- 
wavering and  we  should  take  no  action 
which  would  weaken  Israel's  position. 

AWACS  in  Saudi  airspace  can  take  a 
deep  look  into  unfriendly  territory, 
detect  and  assess  the  significance  of 
military  movements,  and  direct  an 
attack  against  them.  Although  terri- 
tory unfriendly  to  Saudi  Arabia  could 
mean  Iran  or  Iraq,  it  could  also  mean 
Israel,  against  whom  King  Khalid  de- 
clared a  Jihad,  or  holy  war,  in  January. 

A  second  streteglc  consideration  is 
the  Soviet  threat  to  the  sectirity  of  the 
Middle  East  region.  Today,  Soviet 
troops  occupy  nearby  Afghanistan, 
Soviet  arms  supplies  enable  Iraqi 
troops  to  wage  war  on  Iran,  Soviet 
bases  have  been  established  in  Ssrria 
and  the  horn  of  Africa,  and  Cuban  and 
East  German  troops  provide  support 
for  the  Communist  government  of 
South  Yemen 

One  would  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Saudi  Arabia  would  want  to 
coordinate  efforts  with  the  United 
States  to  provide  a  regional  defense 
against  this  growing  Soviet  threat.  But 
to  date,  the  Saudis  have  given  no  such 
indication. 

Indeed,  we  have  seen  the  Saudis 
time  and  time  again  oppose  rather 
than  support  our  interests.  We  cannot 
condone  the  bankrolling  of  FLO  ter- 
rorist activities.  We  caimot  allow  our- 
selves to  remain  vulnerable  to  an  in- 
terruption in  oil  supply,  despite  Saudi 
Arabia's  opposition  to  our  establish- 
ment of  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
We  cannot  fail  to  project  American 
power  into  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in 
spite  of  Saudi  Arabia's  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  American  bases 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  Saudi  Arabia  is 
prepared  to  give  a  clear  demonstraticm 
of  its  commitment  to  peace  and  to 
mutual  security  interests,  and  until  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  armaments  we 
supply  will  be  dedicated  to  regional  de- 
fense and  not  to  an  anti-Israeli  offen- 
sive, we  should  not  consummate  this 
sale.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND— VI 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 


ori 
ni  THX  BOUSk  OP  1 

Monday.  April  27. 1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  CoKGBBssioirAL 
RacoRO  a  statement  which  ezen4>lifles 
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the  c(Hioem  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Rea«ui's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  In  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  stiU 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 

ALBSST  EnSRIM  COLUGB 

CWMKDICnR. 

Bronx.  N.Y..  March  23, 1981. 
Congreasman  RoBXKT  OsaciA. 
Cannon  BuUding,  -  - 

Waahington,  D.C. 

Dasa  CoMGRcssiiAif  Oakcia:  In  the  past 
you  have  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of 
programs  for  the  handicapped  and,  when  we 
have  met,  you  have  always  been  completely 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  handi- 
capped chUdren  and  offered  your  help. 

At  this  time  we  need  your  help  more  than 
ever.  As  you  are  aware,  our  programs,  which 
serve  children  in  the  Bronx  Indudlng  your 
constituents,  are  threatened  arith  extremely 
serious  cuts  by  the  latest  budget  prescribed 
by  President  Reagan.  Our  ChQdren's  Evalu- 
ation and  Rehabilitation  Center  (CERC). 
the  major  cllndal  and  training  arm  of  the 
Roae  P.  Kennedy  Center,  currratly  serves 
4.000  chfldren  annually.  It  provides  training 
for  professionals  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Our  trainees  In  all  fields  have  left 
here  and  become  local,  regional  and  nation- 
al leaders  In  the  field.  In  fact.  I  know  you 
have  met  with  Dr.  Lilia  Evangelists,  the  ex- 
cellent  current  Director  of  the  Uncoln 
CERC  program.  Not  only  was  that,  now  in- 
dependent. South  Bronx  program  Initiated 
by  us  as  a  satellite  of  the  Kennedy  CERC 
program,  but  Dr.  Evangelista  is  one  of  our 
former  trainees. 

Another  important  comiwnent  of  our  ac- 
tivities is  research  on  how  to  apply  the 
latest  technology  to  deliver  modem  and  ef- 
fective services  throughout  our  region  and 
in  the  United  Statea.  Ttils  is  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  natitmal  network  of  Uni- 
versity Affiliated  Programs  (UAPfe).  Since 
we  are  part  of  this  national  netwcnk.  our 
programs  are  Important  reaouroes  that  help 
localitlea.  the  States  and  the  country  deliver 
more  eff ecthre  services  f <»-  the  developmen- 
tally  disalded  and  to  train  needed  penonnel 
(and  every  survey  in  the  country  still  indi- 
cates that  such  perstmnel  are  still  very 
much  in  demand). 

Our  probelm  with  the  budget  is  as  follows: 

L  Our  program  receives  $150,000  as  part 
of  $7  mflUon  Human  Developmental  Serv- 
ices allocation  to  UAPs.  through  the  Devd- 
opmental  Disability  Act.  The  administration 
has  proposed  to  link  our  program  with  gen- 
erally unrelated,  but  important.  "Social 
Service  lleaearcfa  Programs"  which  are  now 
funded  *  *  *.  These  programs,  as  a  group, 
are  recommended  for  reduction  to  $01  mfl- 
Uon. Ttda  2S  percent  cut  would  damage  all 
of  the  programs  in  that  categmr  Inrhidlng 
ours.  We  urge  restoration  of  the  cuts  and  re- 
newal of  the  Devdopmental  DtaabiUty  Act 
which  funds  VAFb  and  other  components 
serving  the  handicapped  at  a  national  leveL 

X  Fto  the  past  IS  yeara.  we  have  received 
fimda  for  modd  service  delivery  and  train- 
ing from  the  Health  Servlcea  Administra- 
tion.  Bureau  of  Community  Health  Snvlcea. 
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Maternal  and  Child  Health  Program.  The 
funds  we  receive  are  authorted  under  Title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Funds  for  our 
own  local  program  and  some  othos  come 
from  Sections  503  and  504  of  the  Act.  and 
funds  for  some  other  VAPt  come  from  Sec- 
tions 511  and  513  of  the  Act. 

The  administration  has  aniMMmced  that  it 
intends  to  implement  a  37-peroent  redsim 
of  current  MCH  research  and  trataiing  and 
related  services  funding  and  to  subsequently 
eliminate  the  Title  V  program,  while  block 
granting  other  existing  funds  for  services  to 
the  States  with  a  35-percent  reduction  in 
funding  level  and  eliminating  all  research 
and  training  funds  for  UAPs  and  other  re- 
lated programs. 

These  two  actions  would  have  the  net 
effect  of  reducing  services  we  now  offer  by 
35  percent  this  year,  with  no  "safety  net"  in 
place  for  over  1.000  of  the  4,000  handi- 
capped chUdren  we  now  care  for.  Next  year. 
If  the  fuU  MCH  cut  is  granted,  we  would 
have  to  reduce  services  to  35-40  percent  of 
the  children  now  served.  A  total  of  about 
1,800  children  would  then  lose  these  serv- 
ices. On  a  national  level,  these  cuts  affect- 
ing many  other  centers  will  be  multiidied 
many  fold. 

The  tlUe  V  Maternal  and  ChUd  Health 
and  Crippled  Children's  (MCH-CC>  pro- 
grams have  been  very  successful  ones  in 
raising  the  level  of  care  nationally  and  stim- 
ulating innovative  research,  training  or 
clinical  activities  ss  our  program  lias  demon- 
strated. We  urge  that  the  MCH-CC  pro- 
gram be  kept  ss  a  national  program  with  no 
reduction  in  funds.  In  fact,  since  the  re- 
search and  training  activities  are  so  cost  ef- 
fective, they  merit  an  Increase.  In  the  long 
run.  they  are  anti-inflationary. 

Clearty.  we  are  threatened  with  solous 
cuts  which  endangn-  our  ability  to  provide 
direct  services  to  Bronx  constituents  and  to 
help  other  service  provides  through  our 
training  activities. 

We.  and  the  clients  we  serve,  deeply  ap- 
preciate any  support  you  can  offer  us  and 
encourage  you  to  contact  your  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  voice  your  suppot  f  <»-  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxaaatT  J.  Cohkh,  MD., 
Director,  Children's  BvalMOtion  and  Re- 
habUUatton  Center.  University  AffUi- 
ated  Facility.  Professor  of  Pediatries 
and  BehabOitation  Medicine. 

What  Rxagah  Budgxt  Cuts  Wonu>  Do  to 

POOB 

Although  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
sists that  the  poor  wIU  not  be  seriously  hurt 
by  its  propoaed  budget  cuta.  aeveral  recent 
statistical  studies  cast  doubt  on  that  datan. 

The  studies  wQl  be  key  weapona  in  eff orta 
by  lobbyists  far  the  poor  to  resist  the  pro- 
posed cuts. 

The  sdminlstration  contends  that  its 
spending  reductions  are  designed  to  i»oted 
the  "truly  needy"  by  means  of  a  "safety 
net"  of  aodal  iMtigrams  that  were  spared 
from  cuts.  The  seven  safety  net  programa. 
ranging  from  Sodal  Security  retirement 
payments  to  wmimer  Jobs  for  teen-agers, 
cost  about  $a00  bOUon  a  year. 

Administration  offidala  also  argue  that 
propoaed  diangea  in  sudi  programs  as  wd- 
f are.  and  food  stampa  win  encourage  peoide 
to  work  and  become  adf -suffident. 

But  studies  by  the  Oongreaskxial  Budget 
Office  (CBO).  the  Unlvetsity  of  Chteago'a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Wdfare  FoUey  and 
the  Field  Fbundatkm's  Project  on  Flood  As- 
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T«ff*— **  uid  Poverty  attack  both  of  the  ad- 
mlnlatnUlaa'a  oontentiona. 

Aoeordiiw  to  the  atudy  by  the  Project  on 
Food  *TT*-*"**"  and  Poverty,  moat  of  the 
nfety  net  programs  aerve  mainly  middle- 
Income  people.  Only  31  percent  of  the  bene- 
flta  |0  to  people  with  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line.  By  contrast.  17  major  pro- 
Braraa  for  the  poor  are  tarseted  for  $25  bil- 
lion In  cuts. 

CBO  has  estimated  that  up  to  25  million 
people,  most  of  them  poor,  would  lose  some 
benefits  because  of  proposed  cuts  in  Just 
four  of  those  programs;  welfare,  food 
■*■•"!"  public  service  Jobs  and  school 
lunches. 

President  Reagan  also  wants  to  reduce 
welfare  costs  In  the  \ang  run  by  getting  the 
poor  Into  private-sector  Jobs,  ending  their 
dependence  on  government.  But  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Welfare  PoUcy  says  his 
budget  proposals  actually  would  discourage 
welfare  recipients  from  woriUnc  in  many 
states  redpienU  would  gain  Uttle  more 
tncome,  if  any,  from  working  at  typical  low- 
paying  jobs  than  they  would  by  remaining 
idle. 

The  administration  also  seeks  to  reduce 
spending  for  social  programs  through  the 
use  of  block  grants  to  states.  It  claims  states 
will  be  aUe  to  save  enough  money  through 
streamlined  administration  to  continue  nec- 
essary services  to  the  poor. 

LBAKY  SAITTT  NKT 

Reagan  repeatedly  has  stressed  his  deter- 
mination to  protect  people  who  cannot  help 
being  poor— those  who  "rely  on  government 
for  their  very  existence"— from  being  left 
destitute. 

The  safety  net  programs,  as  contained  in 
hte  March  10  budget,  and  their  fiscal  1981 
budget  authority,  are: 

Old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  the  core 
Social  Security  program.  $119.8  billion. 

Medicare  health  insurance.  844.9  billion. 

Veterans'  pension  snd  compensation  bene- 
fits. 813.3  bOllon. 

Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  for 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  $7.3  bUllon. 

Head  Start  preschool  education.  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

Summer  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youths. 
88Mmilllon. 

Pree  school  lunches  and  breakfasts,  82.3 


The  first  three  programs,  which  make  up 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  spending  for 
the  seven,  do  form  a  safety  net  protecting 
large  numbers  from  destitution.  But  it  is  a 
safety  net  for  the  elderly,  not  for  the  poor. 

With  their  massive  numbers  of  recipi- 
ents-SL3  million  for  Social  Security.  28 
miUkm  for  Medicare.  4.8  million  for  veter- 
ans' prnalnns  and  compensation— the  three 
programs  lift  many  elderly  people  out  of 
poverty.  According  to  a  study  by  former 
CBO  analyst  O.  William  Hoagland.  Social 
Security  alone  reduces  the  incidence  of  pov- 
erty among  white  men  aged  85  and  over  to  6 
percent,  from  48  percent  without  the  bene- 
fits. 

But  the  programs  are  not  targeted  to  the 
poor.  The  Project  on  Pood  Assistance  and 
Povoty  wtimatfrt  that  85  percent  of  their 
recipients  have  incomes  above  the  poverty 

MVCA* 

The  other  four  programs  are  limited  to 
poor  peoide.  However,  their  funding  levels 
are  only  a  aaaU  ftactlon— one-seventeenth— 
at  the  total  for  the  three  programs  for  the 
elderiy. 

Overall,  the  safety  net  programs  provide 
little  help  to  much  of  the  poverty  popula- 
tion. The  food  project  study  estimated  that 
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18  tniiumi  poor  people— 84  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's estimated  35  million  poor  (the  Census 
Biueau's  count  V— either  received  no  help  at 
all  from  the  programs  or  got  only  a  free 
school  meal. 

Moreover,  three  of  the  four  programs  re- 
served for  the  poor  would  experieiKe  some 
cuts  under  Reagan's  budget.  SSI  benefits 
would  be  reduced  by  $110  mUlion  in  1982 
through  changes  in  accounting  procedures. 
Summer  youth  Job  funds  would  be  merged 
with  other  Job  training  grants  beginning  in 
1983.  While  subsidies  for  free  school  meals 
would  be  continued,  federal  payments  for 
"reduced-price"  and  "full-price"  meals 
would  be  reduced  or  eliminated:  defenders 
of  the  program  fear  those  cuts  would  force 
as  many  as  40,000  schools  to  drop  their 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs  leaviiig  up  to 
4  million  poor  chUdren  without  meal  serv- 
ice. 

ovaaLAPriNC  CUTS 

While  the  "safety  net"  programs  were 
more  or  less  protected  in  the  budget,  the 
core  anti-poverty  programs— Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC),  food 
stamps,  Medicaid,  housing  assistance, 
energy  assistance  and  social  services— were 
targeted  for  substantial  reductions. 

Various  studies  have  estimated  these  ef- 
fects: 

AFDC,  benefite  reduced  for  258.528  fami- 
lies and  eliminated  for  400,836  families. 

Food  stamps,  benefits  elimiiuited  for  1 
million  people. 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA),  public  service  JolM  eliminated 
for  300,000  people. 

Supplemental  feeding  for  women,  infants 
and  children  (.WIC),  benefiU  eliminated  for 
700,000  people. 

Housing  programs,  construction  of  140.000 
subsidized  units  canceled,  rental  payments 
increased  for  nearly  10  million  people. 

The  overall  effects  of  the  cuts  on  individu- 
al poor  people  are  difficult  to  predict  accu- 
rately, however. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  data,  CBO  was  able  to 
estinuite  the  ef f ecu  of  cuts  in  only  four  pro- 
grams. Even  then,  the  estimates  do  not  re- 
fiect  all  the  proposed  changes  In  the  four 
programs.  But  even  with  Its  limited  sample. 
CBO  found  that  under  Reagan's  proposals: 

Half  of  all  low- income  families  would  lose 
some  spendable  income,  although  most  of 
the  losses  would  be  relatively  small. 

A  small  segment  of  the  poor— 4  percent  of 
all  low-income  families— would  experience 
severe  losses  of  Income,  averaging  16  per- 
cent. 

Welfare  recipients  who  work  would  be 
more  seriously  hurt  than  those  who  do  not 
work. 

CBO  stressed  that  its  estimates  "should 
be  interpreted  with  extreme  caution"  be- 
cause the  cut»  Included  in  the  study  repre- 
sented only  about  one-third  of  the  total  re- 
ductions in  programs  for  the  poor  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

The  effects  of  converting  programs  into 
block  grants  or  capping  the  federal  contri- 
bution—as proposed  for  Medicaid,  social 
services,  compensatory  education,  CETA 
training,  energy  assistance  and  legal  serv- 
ices—cannot be  accurately  predicted.  They 
will  depend  on  future  spen<Ung  decisions  by 
state  governments. 

Then,  since  many  poor  people  get  more 
than  one  benefit,  various  cuts  would  have  to 
be  added  together  to  determine  the  exact 
effect  on  an  individual  or  family.  While 
each  separate  reduction— a  loss  of  $12  a 
month  tn  food  stamps  for  a  family  with  a 
child  getting  a  free  lunch  at  school,  for  in- 
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stance— might  be  small  enough  for  a  family 
to  handle,  the  combination  of  cuts  could 
have  a  devastating  impact,  critics  argue. 

"The  Center  for  Welfare  Policy  studied  the 
combined  effects  of  the  cuts  on  typical  wel- 
fare families  in  each  state.  It  found  that  in 
Oklahoma,  for  example,  a  welfare  mother 
of  two  working  at  a  typical  low-paying  Job, 
would  have  her  disposable  income  reduced 
to  $459  a  month,  from  $508.  After  four 
months,  her  income  would  fall  to  $391—66 
percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level,  com- 
pared with  88  percent  under  existing  law. 

The  losses  would  be  even  greater  in  high- 
benefit  states  like  New  York.  There  a  work- 
ing mother  of  two  would  lose  $171  a  month 
after  four  months— 25  percent  of  her  in- 
come. She  would  fall  from  $704,  a  month, 
well  above  the  poverty  line,  to  $533,  only  90 
percent  of  poverty. 

Recipients  also  would  face  undetermined 
reductions  in  benefits  from  programs  l>eing 
converted  to  block  grants.  In  some  states, 
such  as  Texas,  working  welfare  recipients 
could  lose  eligibility  for  Medicaid. 

WKLT AXK  Ain>  WOEK 

The  Reagan  budget  calls  for  major 
changes  in  the  relationship  between  wel- 
fare, primarily  AFDC,  and  employment. 
The  President's  proposals  would  substan- 
tially reduce  aid  to  the  working  poor,  while 
requiring  some  other  welfare  recipients  to 
work  for  the  government. 

The  cost-saving  measures  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  AFDC  benefits  to  some  658,000 
families— one-sixth  of  the  total  caseload— by 
tightening  the  rules  under  which  the  earned 
income  of  recipients  is  included  tn  the  calcu- 
lations that  determine  eligibility  and  bene- 
fits. About  15  percent  of  AFDC  family 
heads  are  working  at  any  one  time;  about  a 
third  of  AFDC  families  have  some  earned 
income  In  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
would  require  about  800,000  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  work  at  community  service  jobs, 
such  as  day-care  attendant  or  school  cross- 
ing-guard, in  return  for  their  benefits, 
under  its  proposed  "workfare"  program. 

Critics  claim  the  benefit  reductions  would 
discourage  recipients  from  seeking  private- 
sector  Jobs,  since  they  would  lose  in  benefits 
almost  all  of  what  they  earned  from  a  Job. 

Recipients  already  lose  a  substantial  part 
of  their  welfare  benefits  when  they  iiave 
work  income.  For  each  dollar  earned,  an 
average  AFDC  recipient  now  loses  over  60 
cents  in  benefits.  According  to  Reagan  do- 
mestic policy  adviser  Martin  C.  Anderson, 
the  "marginal  tax  rate"'  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents—the rate  at  which  their  earned  Income 
is  "taxed"  through  t>enefit  reductions— is 
higher  than  the  income  tax  rate  on  people 
earning  over  $100,000  a  year. 

The  University  of  Chicago  welfare  policy 
center  found  that  the  Reagan  proposals 
would  "undermine  the  already  weak  work 
incentives  in  the  current  welfare  system"  by 
violating  the  principle  that  "those  who 
work  should  be  better  off  than  those  who 
do  not." 

In  Louisiana,  for  example,  a  welfare 
mother  who  works  and  earns  $150  a  month 
now  has  $64  more  in  disposable  income  each 
month  than  one  who  does  not  work.  Under 
the  Reagan  proposals,  the  center  found,  the 
working  mother  would  have  the  same  dis- 
posable income  ($306)  as  the  non-worker. 

In  California,  the  state  with  the  largest 
welfare  population,  the  difference  between 
the  disposable  iixxxne  of  working  and  non- 
working  welfare  mothers  would  fall  to  $15  a 
month,  from  $188  under  existing  law. 
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The  study  also  found  that  larger  earnings 
would  result  in  lower  disposable  income.  In 
Illinois,  a  welfare  recipient  earning  $433  a 
month  would  have  $39  less  In  disposable 
monthly  income  ($437)  than  a  redi^mt 
with  only  $328  In  wages  ($478). 

Administration  officials  respond  that  wel- 
fare should  be  a  safety  net  helping  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves— not  a  supple- 
ment for  those  with  jobs. 

"I  Just  don't  accept  the  assumption  that 
the  federal  govenunent  has  a  responslbUlty 
to  supplement  the  income  of  the  working 
poor  through  a  whole  aeries  of  transfer  pay- 
ments." OfTioe  of  Mangement  and  Budget 
Director  David  A.  Stockman  said  on  ABC 
News'  "Issues  and  Answers." 

"We  believe  that  the  guy  who  takes  two 
jobs  and  makes  $28,000  a  year  shouldnt  be 
obligated  to  transfer  part  of  his  Income  and 
taxes  to  the  guy  who's  making  $10,000."  be 
said. 

Stockman  said  at  a  news  conference  April 
18  that  the  CBO  study  showed  the  budget 
cuts  would  have,  at  worst,  only  "marginal" 
impact  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
poor  families,  and  that  most  families  stud- 
ied would  either  experience  no  income  loss 
or  a  slight  gain. 

Moreover,  administration  officials  argue, 
the  workfare  program  will  encourage  many 
recipients  to  find  private  sector  jobs.  If  they 
are  required  to  work  at  a  community  service 
Job,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  seek  a  regu- 
lar Job  even  if  it  means  only  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars in  income  each  numth.* 
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•  Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  dec- 
ades we  have  looked  at  the  economic 
impact  of  defense  spending  in  terms  of 
generating  jobs.  Hitler  brought  Ger- 
many out  of  the  Depression  very 
quickly  by  devoting  Germany's  ener- 
gies to  a  military  buildup.  Despite  the 
New  Deal  in  this  coimtry.  we  didn't 
really  emerge  from  the  Depression 
until  we  geared  up  in  1940  to  supply 
Britain's  military  needs.  In  a  sense  we 
have  not  disagreed  with  the  Marxist 
view  that  capitalism  needs  militarism 
to  keep  the  economic  system  afloat. 

Even  today  we  look  at  defense  pro- 
duction in  Job-creating  terms.  This  is 
indicated  by  repeated  congressional  ef- 
forts to  reserve  a  proportion  of  de- 
fense outlays  for  areas  of  high  imem- 
ployment.  by  the  sales  pitch  of  the 
military-industrial  ocnnplex  which 
always  makes  Jobs  a  major  focus,  and 
by  the  economic  studies  that  emerge 
from  academe  and  commonly  measure 
defense  qiendlng  in  terms  of  Jobs. 

To  adopt  the  new  terminology,  de- 
fense spending  is  demand-fdde  econom- 
ics: it  is  keyed  to  creating  Jobs.  But  the 
new  administration  has  been  elected 
on  a  platform  of  supply-side  econom- 
ics, one  keyed  to  investment,  incen- 
tives, and  prodtictivlty.  Under  the 
supply-side   philosophy.   Government 
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should  not  spend  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing Jobs  directly.  Rather,  it  should 
adjust  its  taxing  and  spending  policies 
to  encoiirage  investment  of  the  Na- 
tion's minds  and  moneys  in  improved 
productivity,  which  will  in  the  end 
generate  more  Jobs.  It  is  time  to  look 
at  defense  from  this  supply-side  view 
of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  the  gross  numbers,  we 
see  that  coimtries  with  a  higher  in- 
vestment in  defense  have  been  grow- 
ing at  a  slower  pace.  As  table  I  shows. 
Japan,  with  by  far  the  lowest  outJays 
for  defense,  has  enjoyed  by  far  the 
most  nu>id  total  growth  and  manufac- 
turing growth  of  the  major  developMl 
coimtries  in  the  last  decade.  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  high- 
est commitments  to  defense,  have 
trailed  in  the  growth  sweepstakes 
while  Germany  and  France  are  in  the 
middle,  in  terms  of  both  defense  and 
growth. 

TABLE  L-OEFENSE  OUTIAYS  AND  ECONOMC  GROWTH  OF 
MAJOR  OECD  NATIONS 
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These  are  very  gross  numbers. 
Growth  and  economic  well-being 
cannot  be  explained  solely  in  terms  of 
defense  outlays.  Obviously,  other  fac- 
tors are  involved,  such  as  the  propor- 
tion of  skilled  woriters  in  the  labor 
force,  the  amount  of  woiittime  lost  to 
strikes,  the  attitude  of  workers  toward 
their  Jobs,  among  others.  But  clearly 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  is 
the  amoimt  of  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment. And  as  table  n  shows,  de- 
fense diverts  unbelievable  quantities 
of  investment  capitaL  If  the  major 
OECD  states  reallocated  their  defense 
spending  to  investment,  the  funds 
available  for  investment  in  Japan 
would  grow  only  3  percent,  but  the 
funds  available  to  the  United  States 
would  grow  at  10  times  that  rate. 
TssLB  JL— Increase  in  GNP  than  devoted  to 
dvUian  invettment  if  defenae  spending  di- 
verted to  capital  formation 

Percent 
increase 

3 

15 

18 

26 

29 

This  shows  dramatically  how  much 
more  capital  is  consumed  by  defense  in 
the  United  States  than  in  our  major 
allies  and  competitors. 

This  is  one  indicator  of  the  drag  de- 
fense spoiding  places  on  our  economy. 
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A  second  indicator  is  the  diversimi  of 
R.  &  D.  resources  to  defense.  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  devote 
the  highest  proportions  of  their  GNP 
to  R.  &  D.  among  the  five  countries  as 
shown  in  table  m.  But  the  military 
share  of  R.  &  D.  in  the  United  States 
is  five  times  the  military  share  in  Ger- 
many and  14  times  the  military  share 
in  Japan.  As  a  result,  the  share  availa- 
ble for  civilian  R.  &  D.,  sometimes 
considered  responsible  for  as  much  as 
half  of  labor  prodtictivlty  growth  since 
1928,  barely  exceeds  that  available  in 
France. 

TABLE  M-EXPEMXTURESON  R.  &  D.  AS  PERCBfTOF 
GNP.  1975 
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These  are  gross  indicators  of  defense 
spending's  economic  impact.  A  more 
detafled  look  reveals  Just  how  severe 
the  impact  has  been. 


nrvBiuwi 
Steel  is  a  declining  industry  in  the 
United  States.  For  decades  the  U.S.  in- 
dtistry  dominated  the  world  steel 
market.  In  1960  it  was  still  exporting. 
But  since  then  the  United  States  has 
become  a  net  importer.  The  problem  is 
not  a  lack  of  brains  to  devise  the  tech- 
nology. Our  industry  has  mastery  of 
the  same  modem  processes  Japan  has 
used  to  become  the  world's  principal 
exporter,  but  we  do  not  have  many 
modem  furnaces  actually  producing 
steeL  As  table  IV  shows,  we  have  the 
slowest  rate  of  replacement  of  otir 
steelmaUng  ciuMtcity  of  any  of  the 
major  states.  And  the  key  reason  that 
the  steel  industry  has  harped  on  for 
years  is  ttiat  we  have  the  lowest  in- 
vestment in  new  steelmaUng  capacity. 

TABLE  IV.-MVESraENT  AND  nOBNZAiai  M  STOU 
1969-77 
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The  steel  industry  argues  that  lack 
of  capital  in  the  1970's  slowed  its  re- 
placement rate,  accounting  for  the  in- 
creased share  of  the  US.  market  taken 
by  the  Japanese  and  accelerating  the 
closing  of  plants  without  reiriaoemait. 
An  industry  economist  calculated  that 
during  the  1070's,  steel  spent  about  $2 
billion  annually  on  investments,  ex- 
cluding those  for  oivironmental  pur- 
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poMB.  He  cmleulsted  tbat  In  the  ISWs 
the  IndiHtry  would  need  to  invest  $4.2 
bOUim  a  rear  to  brtng  the  industry  up 
to  the  wortd  avence  turnover  r»te  of 
29  yean.  But  even  then  the  United 
StatcB  would  atm  trmU  the  world  in 
terma  of  the  proportlcui  of  steelmak- 
tnt  capacity  in  modem  plants. 

The  United  SUtes  has  substantial 
natural  advantages  In  steeL  A  new  mill 
located  in  the  United  States  and  oper- 
atinff  at  90  percent  of  capacity  can 
compete  with  the  most  efficient  exist- 
ing plants  in  Japan  and  can  over- 
whelm the  most  efficient  existing 
plants  in  Europe,  as  table  V  show. 

TWU  V.-iABOi  AW  RAW  HATDOAL  COSTS  FOR  UMTB) 
STATES^  JAMN.  AND  GEMMNV/BENELUX  STEEL  PNO- 
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What  would  it  take  to  reach  this  po- 
sition? An  Investment  significantly 
lower  than  1  year's  defense  budget 
would  suffice  to  make  the  U^.  steel 
industry  <»ioe  again  the  world's  leader. 

An  integrated  steel  plant  of  econom- 
ic siae  produces  4  million  tons  of  steel 
a  year  and  costs  about  $5  billion:  25 
such  plants  would  entirely  replace  the 
portion  of  XJJS.  steel  capacity  that 
OQtnpetes  on  the  world  market.  And  we 
would  not  have  to  replace  our  entire 
capacity  since  some  U.S.  capacity  is 
quite  new.  About  $100  billion  would 
suffice  to  make  the  UJS.  steel  industry 
the  world's  most  modem.  The  budget 
request  for  national  defense  for  fiscal 
year  1983  is  $228  billion.  Of  that.  $100 
billion  is  roughly  the  portion  the 
United  States  devotes  to  the  defense 
of  Europe  and  Japan.  In  other  words, 
our  outlays  for  their  defense  in  Just  1 
year  free  sufficient  funds  for  them  to 
buy  up  30  percent  of  our  steel  market. 

A  logical  reaction  is  that  steel  ia  a 
gims  business,  not  a  butter  business. 
That  was  certainly  tme  in  World  War 
I.  when  Krupp  fought  Vickers.  But 
that  is  no  longer  true:  electronics  is 
now  the  key  defense  industry. 

What  is  tmt  of  steel  is  true  of  other 
industries  as  welL  Just  a  portion  of  1 
year's  defense  budget  would  c<Hnplete- 
ly  overhaul  a  number  of  industries. 
The  auto  indtistry.  for  example,  is 
hampered  right  now  by  the  competi- 
tion from  Japanese  imports.  The  firms 
badly  need  to  retool  to  be  able  to  tum 
our  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient  cars. 
For  that  they  need  about  $58  billion— 
1981  doDara— between  now  and  1995. 

TaUe  VI  shows  a  sampling  of  needed 
inrestments  In  industry,  infrastruc- 
ture, and  energy  that  would  greatly 
»tihaiM^  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
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can  industry.  These  examples  total 
$234  billion  or  virtually  the  same  as 
President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
quest of  $338  billion  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Some  of  the  items  in  table  VI  may 
look  mimdane,  but  they  are  funda- 
mental. The  dredging  of  six  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  harbors  would  permit 
the  Ports  of  Baltimore.  Hampton 
Roads.  Mobile.  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Houston  to  take  cargo 
ships  of  up  to  150.000  tons,  thus  im- 
proving the  export  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  grain  and  coal,  both  of  which  are 
hindered  by  ourent  port  capacity 
limitations. 

These  investments  would  have  sjm- 
ergistic  effects.  Conrail's  Inability  to 
generate  capital  for  reinvestment  is 
largely  the  result  of  declines  in  freight 
it  carries,  which  is  in  large  measure  a 
result  of  the  decline  in  the  auto  and 
steel  industries.  Reinvestment  in  rail- 
roads would  generate  sales  for  steel 
rails.  Reconversion  of  the  oil  fired 
plants  to  coal  would  slow  the  growth 
of  energy  costs  that  hamper  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  and  auto  business- 
es, as  well  as  provide  more  business  for 
the  railroads  in  hauling  coal.  Dredging 
the  harbors  would  promote  the  export 
of  grains  and  coal,  which  in  tum 
means  more  business  for  the  railroads 
that  would  haul  those  goods  to  the 
ports. 

TABLE  VL-AM  ALTEJWATE  EXPENO(TWlE  OF  $224  BIliJON 
1981  DOLLARS  ON  IMPROVING  PROOUCTMTY 
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In  sum.  with  Just  1  year's  defense 
budget  we  could  fimdamentally  alter 
our  competitive  posture  in  the  world. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  about  to  abolish 
the  defense  budget  for  a  year.  Also  ob- 
viously, these  investments  in  our  econ- 
omy would  not  be  made  in  a  single 
year  but  spread  over  a  good  part  of  a 
decade.  In  other  words,  the  diversion 
of  only  about  10  percent  of  our  annual 
defense  budget  to  capital  investment 
in  civilian  industry  would  soon  rein- 
vigorate  our  economy. 

!  SBOBTAOB  OF  TaCHMICAL 


The  United  States  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  scientists  and  engineers 
in  the  work  force  of  any  major  nation. 
We  have  almost  20  percent  more  than 
even  the  Japanese  as  shown  in  table 

vn. 
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Tablb  WVl.—ScientUU  and  engineen  per 
10.000  worken,  1970 

United  States 57.4 

Japan . ...................... ««.»..  48.4 

Oennany 40.0 

Britain  ( 1»76) 30.6 

Prance »•» 

Why,  then,  are  we  behind  the  power 
curve  when  it  comes  to  technological 
competition  with  Jv>an?  It  is  not  that 
our  scientists  and  engineers  are  less  in- 
telligent or  poorly  trained.  The  key  is 
the  tasks  technical  talent  is  engaged 
in.  When  arms  are  produced  at  the 
leading  edge  of  technology,  they  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  technical 
talent.  Conservative  estimates  hold 
that  defense  and  space  employ  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  American  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  research  and  de- 
velopment work.  Other  estimates  put 
the  figxire  at  30  percent,  40  percent- 
even  as  high  as  50  percent. 

A  glance  at  table  VII  shows  that  if 
we  use  the  conservative  estimate,  the 
withdrawal  of  American  technical 
talent  from  economic  R.  dc  D.  would 
push  the  United  States  down  to  a  par 
with  Ji4>an— where  there  is  hardly  any 
military  R.  &  D.— while  use  of  the 
highest  estimate  would  push  the 
United  States  down  to  the  level  of 
Prance— where  there  Is  some  military 
R.  dc  D.  although  much  less  than  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  that  electronics 
had  replaced  steel  as  the  heart  of  the 
guns  business.  In  the  electronics  and 
electrical  fields,  the  United  States  de- 
voted $7.3  billion  and  119,000  technical 
people  to  R.  &  D.  in  1975  while  Japan 
devoted  $1.3  billion  and  44.000  techni- 
cal people.  But  in  the  United  States, 
40  percent  of  that  R.  Sc  D.  was  Oov- 
emment  funded,  which  means  essen- 
tially defense  and  space  related,  while 
in  Japan  only  2  percent  was  Govern- 
ment funded. 

Thus  the  huge  American  lead  in 
technical  talent  dwindles  from  71,000 
to  43,000.  The  gap  narrows  further 
when  it  is  realized  that  so  much  of  the 
American  effort  is  concentrated  in 
computers  and  photocopiers,  where  we 
are  the  world  leaders  and  IBM  and 
Xerox  have  provided  the  capital.  Our 
success  in  the  computer  and  photo- 
copier areas  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  mass  of  talent  those  firms  have  de- 
voted to  maintaining  their  competitive 
edge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  engineering 
talent  that  was  devoted  to  television  in 
this  country  after  World  War  II  is  now 
devoted  to  developing  precision-guided 
munitions,  stand-off  target  acquisition 
systems  and  related  weapons.  The 
equivalent  technicians  in  Japan,  mean- 
while, have  been  working  for  Sony  on 
television  and  stereo  equipment.  The 
result:  we  no  longer  produce  any  black 
and  white  television  sets  in  this  coun- 
try, we  import  about  a  third  of  our 
color  televisions  from  Japan,  and  even 
the  Air  FOrce  uses  a  Sony  television  in 
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its  Maverick  television-guided  missile 
system. 

While  our  television  R.  ic  D.  was 
waning.  Sony  made  such  iimovations 
as  the  three-gun  color  tube,  which  pro- 
vides a  clearer  and  more  reliable  pic- 
ture than  the  one-gun  tubes  devised 
earlier  in  the  United  States. 

The  military  argues  that  there  is 
feedback  from  military  R.  4^  D.  to  ci- 
vilian products.  Without  a  doubt, 
there  is  some.  But  a  dollar  invested  in 
military  R.  &  D.  does  not  produce  any- 
thing like  a  dollar  in  economic  benefit. 

The  video  cassette  recorder  is  a  good 
example  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen 
U.S.  industry.  The  VCR  was  first  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  by 
Ampex,  which  restricted  itself  to  the 
professional  market,  producing  large, 
expensive  short-run  orders.  After  the 
VCR  was  developed,  the  United  States 
devoted  oonsiderable  attention  and 
talent  to  miniaturization.  Without  it. 
we  would  not  have  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon  or  devised  the  MIRV— multiple, 
independently  targetable  reentry  vehi- 
cles—warhead guidance  system  for  our 
missiles.  We  are  often  told  that  de- 
fense miniaturization  has  a  salutory 
feedback  on  the  domestic  economy. 
But  no  American  firm  applied  minia- 
turization to  VCR's:  that  talent  was 
tied  up  with  military  programs.  The 
Japanese,  however,  spent  years  devis- 
ing and  refining  VCR's  until  they  were 
able  to  produce  a  small,  reliable,  and 
relatively  inexpensive  product  for  the 
commercial  market.  Two  million 
VCR's  were  sold  in  the  United  States 
in  the  1978-80  period— all  the  consum- 
er sales  were  imports  from  Japan. 

The  one  industry  where  the  feed- 
back is  clear  is  aeroq>ace.  The  United 
States  is  unquestionably  dominant.  In 
1975  we  devoted  $5.7  billion  and  67.000 
scientists  and  engineers  to  aerospace 
R.  &  D.  versus  negligible  numbers  in 
Japan  and  $1.9  billion  and  30.000  tech- 
nical people  in  Europe.  Note  how 
Japan  has  virtually  abandoned  this 
field  to  the  United  States,  recofl^iizing 
the  tremendous  Govemmoit  committ- 
ment Nearly  80  percent  of  U.S.  aero- 
space R.  A  D.  is  Govemment-funded. 
And  the  feedback  is  obvious:  the 
Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet  is  based  on  the 
losing  design  for  the  Air  Force  C^5 
cargo  plane,  a  contract  that  Loddieed 
probably  wishes  it  had  lost  But  a  key 
reason  for  the  problons  of  the  C-5  is 
that  the  Air  Force  wanted  to  push  the 
limits  on  R.  &  D.  Armies  of  scientists 
and  engineers  were  deployed  to  try  to 
make  the  C-5  do  things  no  plane  that 
size  had  ewer  done  before,  like  land  on 
grassy  runways  and  drop  multiton 
loads  out  the  rear.  These  had  no  civil- 
ian ^plications:  Boeing  dropped  the 
uni4>plicable  and  costly  items  to  which 
the  Air  Force  devoted  so  much  money 
and  talent  and  stuck  with  the  basic 
airframe  design  to  swamp  its  competi- 
tors. There  was  a  feedteck.  but  it  in- 
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volved  the  cheaper  and  simpler  ad- 
vance in  technology. 

This  iUustrates  another  key  problem 
of  defense  R.  &,  D.  The  standard  is  to 
design  to  specifications  laid  down  by 
someone  in  the  Pentagon— a  someone 
usually  derided  as  a  "faceless  bureau- 
crat" if  he  or  she  doesn't  wear  a  uni- 
form. In  contrast,  civilian  industry 
must  design  to  cost  in  order  to  remain 
competitive. 

The  result  of  design-to-specs  is  to 
force  greater  and  greater  quantities  of 
R.  &  D.  money  and  talent  into  the  de- 
fense maw.  By  definition,  that  diverts 
taking  money  for  civilian  R.  &,  D. 
Some  analy^  also  argue  that  the 
deslgn-to^pecs  mentality  has  infected 
commercial  industry,  making  some  of 
our  commercial  designs  less  cost  com- 
petitive. That  is  a  feedback  from  de- 
fense spending  the  Pentagon  prefers 
not  to  address.  The  damage  is  not 
easily  measured.  Engineering  schools 
do.  however,  adapt  their  ciirricula  to 
the  availability  of  Jobs  for  their  gradu- 
ates. They  are,  in  other  words,  market 
oriented.  Consequently,  as  defense 
R.  &  D.  boomed  in  the  1950's  and 
1980's.  the  schools  put  less  emphasis 
on  designing  to  cost  and  more  on  the 
advance  of  technology.  That  philos- 
ophy would  be  passed  on  to  all  stu- 
dents regardless  of  whether  they 
ended  up  in  the  defense  industry  or 
the  toy  industry. 

One  civilian  industry  executive  testi- 
fied before  Congress  in  1974  that  his 
firm,  which  emphasized  design-to-cost, 
repeatedly  had  bad  experiences  hiiing 
engineers  who  were  being  laid  off  by 
the  defense  industry  after  the  Viet- 
nam war  because  they  simply  could 
not  adapt  their  thinking  to  take  costs 
into  account. 

The  recognition  of  this  problem  has 
now  led  the  academic  accrediting 
groups  to  check  the  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomical design  in  accrediting  engineer- 
ing schools.  Whether  that  will  hold 
with  the  new  emphasis  on  military  ex- 
pansion remains  to  be  seen. 

The  defense  industry's  voracious  m>- 
petite  for  technical  talent  is  perhaps 
best  iUustrated  by  looking  at  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  in  industry  devoted 
to  production  and  to  nonproduction 
wotk,  including  R.  dc  D.  As  table  vm 
shows.  90  percent  of  the  employment 
in  U.S.  industry  overall  produces  the 
product.  The  other  10  percent  designs 
it,  sells  it.  and  administers  the  firm. 
Tabls  Wm.— Production  vorkert  at  percent- 
age of  empUnfment  in  tOected  indiutriet 
Industry: 

UjS.  industry  average 90 

Complete  guided  miasUea 28 

Electroaic  computlns  equipment  34 

Qrdinaooe  and  aooeaBorteB 47 

Communications  equipment SO 

Aircraft  and  parts. 54 

But  when  it  comes  to  guided  mis- 
siles, for  example,  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  employees  produce  the  missiles. 
The  other  70  percent  designs,  sells. 
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and  administers.  That  is  seven  times 
the  percentage  in  industry  as  a  whole. 
Of  course,  defense  firms  us\ially  have 
more  administrators  than  private 
firms  because  of  the  bureaucratic  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  Penta- 
gon, but  they  have  fewer  salesmen 
since  they  have  but  one  customer.  The 
bulk  of  the  nonproduction  employ- 
ment is  technical  talent. 

Oiven  those  nimabers.  there  is  no 
way  the  feedback  from  defense  R.  & 
D.  can  even  approach  the  value  that 
would  be  gained  by  devoting  that  re- 
search talent  and  money  directly  to 
programs  with  commercial  aM>lica- 
tions  designed  to  cost. 

Technical  talent  is  not  the  (mly  area 
where  the  defense  Amph»«i«  strains 
our  economy.  One  of  the  key  skills  in 
American  industry— both  military  and 
civilian— is  the  machinist.  There  are 
300.000  machinists  in  the  United 
States  today,  with  frran  one-fourth  to 
one-third  worlcing  defense  goods. 

The  machinist's  craft  is  demanding. 
A  Journeyman  machinist  must  know 
how  to  set  up  and  operate  smne  15  dif- 
ferent machine  tools.  He  receives 
almost  600  hours  of  classroom  work 
over  an  api»entioeship  that  lasts  4 
years  on  average.  The  military  end  of 
the  craft  is  even  more  demanding  than 
the  civilian  end.  Military  nuKhinery 
needs  to  meet  much  closer  tolerances 
than  civilian  machinery.  It  takes  some 
9  additional  months  of  training  to  pre- 
pare a  machinist  from  the  auto  in- 
dusty  to  meet  defense  industry  stand- 
ards. Their  productivity  is  thus  lower 
and  more  of  them  are  required  for  a 
given  volume  of  output. 

The  average  age  of  these  300.000  ma- 
chinists is  58.  Large  numbers  are  thus 
about  to  retire.  The  training  programs 
are  not  graduating  enough  new  ma- 
chinists to  replace  all  these  retirees. 
Tet  the  demand  for  machinists  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  A  Univeraity  of  Illi- 
nois economist  calculated  in  1975  that 
a  30  percent  boost  in  defense  spoiding 
would  increase  the  demand  for  ma- 
chinists by  more  than  8  percent.  Presi-, 
dent  Reagan  proposes  a  30  percent  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget  this 
coming  year  alone. 

Defense  plants  can  hire  machinists 
away  from  civilian  employers  because 
the  UjS.  Government  essentially  buys 
weapons  on  a  cost-plus-fee  basis. 
Whatever  wage  industry  must  pay.  the 
Government  wiU  meet.  This  is  con- 
trary to  economic  practice  where  a 
surge  in  labor  costs  will  mean  a  decline 
in  donand  and  a  consequent  decline  in 
employment.  The  defoise  industry, 
thnefore.  can  be  expected  to  get  all 
the  machinists  it  needs.  But  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  def  oise  and  the 
slackening  supply  also  means  fewer 
machinists  for  civilian  applicati(»is. 

The  result:  UjS.  machine  tools,  one 
of  our  top  export  articles,  will  become 


lea  competitive  on  the  world  market. 
KzporU  will  fall  and  tmporU  will  rise. 
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Supidy  ilde  thinking  guides  the  new 
admlidrtration'B  economic  policies. 
However.  Reagan's  $51  billion  defense 
increase  in  1M3  over  Carter's  1981 
budget  effectively  negates  Reagan's 
$51  union  in  cuts  from  the  Carter 
IMl  budget  level  in  the  nondefense 
area.  Supply  side  economics  in  the  do- 
mestic sphere  is  wiped  out  by  demand 
side  economics  in  the  military  sphere. 

Taking  the  supply  side  view  es- 
poused by  the  administration,  the  de- 
fense budget  is  a  disaster.  We  are  un- 
dermining our  own  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  When  we  desperate- 
ly need  to  revitalize  our  industry,  we 
are  instead  pouring  our  investment 
m<Miey  into  defense  and  drawing  off 
m<»e  scientists,  engineers,  and  ma- 
chinists who  are  sorely  needed  to  rees- 
tablish our  competitive  position. 

Obviously  we  cannot  do  away  with 
defense  spending.  Defense  is  a  burden. 
and  smne  level  of  defense  is  an  essen- 
tial burden.  Similarly  we  cannot  abol- 
ish all  sophistication  from  defense 
weaponry  and  expect  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  live  by  the  feedback  from  the 
automotive  and  computer  games  in- 
dustries. The  issue  is  the  size  and 
share  of  the  burden  that  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  democ- 
racies should  bear. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  inane,  not  to 
mention  economic  suicide,  for  the 
United  States  to  take  upon  itself  an 
even  greater  share  of  the  Western 
burden  while  Japan  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent.  Western  Europe,  enjoy  the 
safety  provided  by  our  military  um- 
brella as  a  free  good  while  they  pump 
their  capital  into  industries  that  are 
starved  in  the  United  States  because 
of  that  defense  umbrella.  The  money 
Japan  and  others  save  on  defense  is 
being  used  to  whip  us  in  the  free 
mai^et  that  our  defense  is  preserving 
for  them.  Our  taxpayers  are  fimding 
their  economic  boom.  And  the  Reagan 
defense  proposals  are  geared  to  make 
what  is  bad  worse. 

The  trend  line  is  even  more  horrify- 
ing. If  we  continue  to  escalate  our 
share  of  the  burden,  we  will  not  see 
any  increase  in  our  allies'  share.  We 
wHI  see  our  competitive  position  con- 
tinue to  shrivel  until  we  will  be  unable 
to  bear  the  defense  burden,  at  which 
point  Japan  and  Europe  will  have  to 
carry  the  fuU  load,  not  to  mention 
hHinchhig  a  Marshall  Plan  in  reverse. 

The  message  is  obvious.  Rather  than 
intMidly  shouldering  the  Western  de- 
fense burden,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tkm  must  emphasize  burden  sharing 
with  otir  allies.  It  is  in  their  interest  as 
wen  as  ours  that  aU  our  economies 
thrive.  To  share  the  blessings  of  a 
healthy  Western  economy,  we  must 
alao  share  the  burden  of  defending 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlcs  section  of  the  Congrcssional 
Rbcoro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  28.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  RacoRS. 

Mkxtincs  Schkdttled 

APRIL  29 

8:00  ajn. 
*Oovemmental  Affairs 
ClvU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Servicea  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8 J.  Res.  11.  S. 
539.  and  S.  678,  proposals  to  expand 
the  present  ZIP  code  system  to  a  9- 
disdt  ZIP  code. 

5110  Dirkxen  Building 
8:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Edw&rd  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

4233  Diriuen  Building 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business;  to  be  followed  by 
hearings  on  the  nominations  of  Arlene 
Triplett.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Ccnnmerce  for  Adminis- 
tration, and  Paul  Vander  Myde.  of  Vir- 
ginia,   to   be    Assistant   Secretary    of 
Commerce  for  Congressional  Affairs. 
235  RusseU  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  480.  884.  902.  943.  and  994.  bills  to 
provide  basic  stability  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  so  that  fanners  may  estab- 
lish  efficient   and   effective   planting 
and  marketing  strategies. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

*HVI>-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
CommisBlon. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Approriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Consimter  Cooperative  Bank, 
and  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  pyderal  Maritime 
Commission. 

S-148.  Capitol 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation    of    the    Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission,  and  to  consider  other  leg- 
islative and  administrative  business. 

301  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Middle 
East/rapid   deployment   force   (RDF) 
construction  programs. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  VS. 
Postal  Service,  and  general  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Room  S-126,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
Business  meeting,  to  hear  and  consider 
the  nominations  of  RusseU  A.  Rourke, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs,  and 
Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
PubUc  Affairs. 

212  RusseU  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  848,  authorizing 
funds   for    fiscal    year    1982    for   the 
Peace  Corps. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 

Govenunental  Affairs 
CivU  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  the  use  of  consultants 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

311  Cannon  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Copyright  Act  of 
1978,  focusing  on  provisions  relating  to 
cable  television. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:15) 

Environment  and  Public  Woiks 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  yean  1983 
and  19B3  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commteion.  and  on  NRC  research 
programs. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  conser- 
vation and  solar  energy  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1U4  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for    BCiddle    E^t/rapld    deployment 
force  (RDF)  construction  programs. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1982  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
f ociising  on  magnetic  fusion  and  basic 
energy  programs. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Envlronmoit  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  841,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
construction  and  safety  of  Federal 
highways,  and  on  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleberger,  of  Florida. 

to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 

European  Affairs. 

1  4331  Dirksen  BuUding 

APRIL  30 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

1223  Dl^sen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subeommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Tnmsportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  scope  of  repair- 
ing and  renovating  Union  Station  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1983  for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
6203  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  legislative  propos- 
als to  provide  readjustment  counseling 
to  veterans. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  buxineas  meeting,  to  markup  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  fimds  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelligence 
community. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  8.  480. 884.  902.  943.  and  994.  bUls  to 
provide  certain  Incentives  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  so  that  farmers  may  es- 
tablish efficient  and  effective  planting 
and  marketing  strategies. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

*ii  U  u-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tloiud  Science  Foimdation. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
PoUcy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  and 
proposed  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  international  affairs  pro- 
grams of  the  Treasury  Department. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  707  and  998, 
bills   providing   alternative   financing 
mechanisms  to  fund  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  255,  to  encourage 
American  innovation  by  restoring  the 
patent  system  as  it  affects  certain 
products  subject  to  premarket  testing 
by  the  Federal  Cxovemment. 

2228  Diricsen  BuUding 

Ijhbor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  devel- 
opmental disabiUties  program. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  841.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  construction  and  safety  of  Fed- 
eral highways,  and  on  other  related 
measures. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  993.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation 
(OPIC). 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  pjn 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
multilateral  development  banks  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Con- 
gressional. Intergovernmental  and 
PubUc  Affairs,  R.  Tenney  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  WU- 
Uam  Stewart  Heffelfinger.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  &iergy 
for  Management  and  Administration. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
diaries  Z.  Wick,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency,  and  Nicholas  A  Ve- 
liotes.  of  California,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

4231  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
'Federal    Expenditures.    Research,    and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  identify 
ciurent  problems  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  system. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6336  Dirksen  BuUding 

BCATl 
9:00  ajn. 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  S.  395,  8. 
858,  and  S.  574,  proposals  to  revise  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws  and  minimtef 
the  burden  on  small  and  moderate-size 
estates. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  am. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  480,  884.  902.  943.  and  994.  bUls  to 
provide  certain  incentives  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector  so  that  farmers  may  es- 
tablish efficient  and  effective  planting 
and  marketing  strategies. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inter- 
national issues  affecting  the  weU-being 
of  children  worldwide. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  114,  establish- 
ing criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  Federal  crimes. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  821.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 

Wptloral  rnmmiiniraf.innii  fVimiiiteKinn 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McGiU  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protectitm  Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 


(i 
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aofommenUl  Attein 

NUdaw  Proliferation,  and  Oov- 
it  ProoMMS  SubeotninlUee 
To  hoM  lM«rta«i  on  community  energy 
oooMrratlon  procrsmi. 

noa  DMuen  Buildinc 
Joint  10000010 
To  bold  bavinga  on  the  effect  of  busi- 
neaa/management  practtoea  on  produc- 
tivity <rf  the  American  economy. 

8396  Dtrkaen  Building 

1:00  lun. 
Foreign  Rdattana 
niHliMM  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  TM. 
authortaring  funda  for  fiacal  yeara  1082 
and  ion  for  the  Department  of  State. 
4231  Dlrkaen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
■mlronment  and  Public  Wortu 
To  continue  beartnga  on  the  nomination 
of  Ann  MoOUl  Oorsuch.  of  Colorado, 
to  be  Adminiatrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection  Agency. 

4200  EHrkaen  BuUding 

MAT  4 

8:00  ajn. 
Appjopriatlona 
Defenae  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  bearinga  on  i»opoaed  budget 
T**— *~  for  flacal  year  1982  for  the 
Defenae  BrtaUlahment.  receiving  teaU- 
mony  on  Air  Force  poature  program*. 
1233  Dirkaen  Building 


Armed  Qei  viuea 

unitary  Oonatruetion  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  bearing!  on  S.  846,  author- 
iitng  fundi  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  mil- 
itary eonatruetion  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae. 

212  Ruaaell  Building 
•-.SOajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Avlatlan  Subcommittee 
To  bold  overaight  bearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Chra  Anonautlcs  Board. 

6228  Dirkaen  Building 
PInanoe 

Savlnga.  Pmstnna.  and  Inveatment  Policy 

Subcommittee 

To  liold  bearinga  on  various  proposals 

directed  at  reducing  tax  disincentives 

for  savings  and  bivestment.  including 

&  79.  a  145.  a  838.  a  155.  a  819.  a 

142.  a  330.  a  403.  a  141.  and  a  457. 

3331  Dirkaen  Building 

Judiciary 

Conatttution  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
lution     41.     propoaed    constitutional 
at    relating    to    afflrmative 


I 


3338  Dirkaen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
•Bandieaiiped  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearinga  on  the  effect  of  reacia- 
and  block  granta  on  special  edu- 
rograuH  (Public  Law  94-143). 
4333  Dirkaen  Building 

lOMtUBCL 

C!i>nan»wr»  Science,  and  Transportation 
Biitltifw.  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  to  examine  the  Feder- 
al role  In  international  touriam  promo- 


335  RusseU  Building 
and  Natural  Reaouroea 

meeting,  to  consider  pending 


3110  Dtrksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Busineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiacal 
yeara  1983  and  1983  for  the  Nudew 
Regulatory  Commission 

4300  Dirkaen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  976.  authorising 
funda  for  fiacal  year  1983  for  foreign 
asslstanre  programs,  focusing  on  as- 
sistance to  Latin  America. 

4331  Dirkaen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

To  resume  markup  of  a  784.  authorizing 
funds  for  flscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

4221  Dirkaen  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  John  Hemandes.  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  to  be  followed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McOill  Oorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  and  the  pro- 
spective nomination  of  John  Heman- 
des. of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EnvlnHunental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powera  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  833,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  losses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
chemical  Trls  in  certain  fabrics. 

424  Russell  Building 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  <mi  pending  calendar 
business. 

5303  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  Title  n.  proposed 
highway  safety  amendments  of  a  841. 
authorising  funda  through  fiacal  year 
1988  for  tbe  construction  and  safety  of 
Federal  highways. 

335  RuaaeU  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's   size   standards   pro- 
posals. 

4332  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  flscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirkaen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  nomination  of 
G.  Ray  Amett.  of  Califcwnia.  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
followed  by  an  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee  busineaa  meeting, 
to  markup  a  736.  making  it  Illegal  to 
import  or  trade  In  live  fish  or  wildlife 
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or  animal  products  which  are  takm. 
transported  or  sold  in  violation  of 
state  or  foreign  laws. 

4300  Dirkaen  Building 
Foreign  RelatiiHis 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  poidlng 
nominations. 

4321  Dlrksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  Res.  20.  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 
ings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings'cm  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1983  for  Navy 
and  Marine  Corpa  construction  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  propoaed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

MAT  6 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriaticms 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defease  Establistament,  receiving  testi- 
mony oa  Air  Force  procuronent  pro- 
grams. 

1323  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
maj<»'  i)anking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  hanking  indus- 
try and  financial  services  representa- 
tives. 

5303  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  begin  markup  of  a  976.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiacal  year  1983  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportati<m 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  reaume  oversl^t  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjB. 
Approprigtioiis 

Foreign  Operatiaos  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearings  oo  iMvposed  budget 
estimates  tat  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency    for    International    Devel<K>- 
ment. 

S-ia6.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Businea  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatc  for  fiacal  year  1983  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1114  Dirkaen  BuUding 

I  MAT  7 

SrOOajn.     ' 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  flscal  year  1083 
for  the  Defense  btabllshment.  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  Air  Force  research 
and  development  programs. 

1223  Dirksot  BuUding 
9:00ajn. 

Appropriaticms 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  foastt 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy, 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing 
policies.  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  hanking  and  omsumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  thrift  in- 
dustry representatives  and  State  fi- 
nancial institution  regulators. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding. 

Commeroe.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Aviati<m  Subcommittee 
To  resime  oversight  bearings  on  the  ae- 
UviUes  of  the  OvU  Aeronautics  Board. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 

Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
'Handicapped  Subcommittee 
Busineas  meeting,  to  markup  proposed 
autbCHizations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the    developmental    disabiUties    pro- 
gram. 

4333  Dirkani  BuUding. 

SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  580.  to  establish 
program  levels  for  the  SmaU  Busineas 
Administration      PMlution      Control 
Bmid  Guarantee  program. 

434  RuaseU  BuUding 


lOMi 
Appropriations 

District  at  ColumUa  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  tbe 
government  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Toxic    Substanoea    and    Environmental 
Ovenight  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  authoriza- 
tions fat  fiacal  year  1983  for  programs 
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which  fall  under  tbe  aubooounlttee's 
legislative  Juriadlctian.   Inrludlng  re- 
aeareh  and  development  programs  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
4300  Dirkaen  BuUding. 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  efforts  to  oonsoU- 
date  elementary  and  seccmdary  educa- 
tiooal  programs. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
TO  bold  hearings  on  a  55.  a  56,  S.  57. 
and  a  58.  inoviding  for  a  uniform  elec- 
tion poU  dosing  time,  change  of  the 
day  of  voting,  and  election  night 
media  proJecticHis. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
11.-00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subccnnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prtHDOsed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Air 
Force  construction  programs. 

1318  Dirkaen  BuUding. 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

'Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     of     pnvoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  omsider  further 
the  pnvosed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6338  Dirksen  BuUding. 

MAT  8 

9:30  ajn. 
«»"""g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Busineas  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
busineas. 

5303  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Managemmt  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  aa  a  830.  relating  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  incentive 
stock  options.  S.  70X  to  aUow  an 
income  deduction  for  certain  motor 
carrier  operating  authorities,  and  S. 
738.  to  boiefit  the  Port  Authority  of 
St  Paul.  Minn.,  by  permitting  certain 
advance  refunding  iasues  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  qualify  under  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

3331  Dirksm  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksm  BuUding 

Envirmunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reaouroea  Subcommittee 
Busineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  propoaed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiacal 
year  1083  for  the  Water  Reaources 
CouncU.  and  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
aearch  and  Technology. 

4300  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Educaticm  Subcommittee 
TO  cootinue  hearings  on  efforts  to  con- 
solidate   elementary    and    aecondary 
educational  programs. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MATH 


10:00) 

Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busineas. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Labor  Human  Reaources 
Busineas  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
leglalatfcm  aut^iorising  funds  for  the 
Devdopmental  Services  and  FacUltlea 
Ccmstruction  Act.  (Public  I«w  96-803). 
4233  Dirkaen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Banking.  Houshig,  and  Urban  Affain 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
busineas. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  [>ending 
mfrmtiir  hiiilnf  ss 

4300  Dirkaen  BuUding 

MAT  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Ap|Mx>priations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  <»  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  fiacal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  snd  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1334  Dirkaen  BuUdiiw 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Enorgy  and  Natural  Reaources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  propoaed  recondU- 
ations  for  higher  education  programs. 
4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Fordgn  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  IkM  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
international  aecurity  aasisfanrr  pro- 
grama  of  tbe  Department  of  State. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  ronstrtw  further 
tbe  propoaed  revisioas  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Cooduct. 

457  RuaaeU  BuUdiiw 

MAT  13 
9:00  ajn. 
Approi»iations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  tbe  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Bureau  of 
Minea.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1334  Dirkaen  BuUding 


9:15) 
Appropriations 
Defenae  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1983  for  the 
Defene  Brtabliahment.  receiving  tcati- 
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inony  on  Air  Force  manpower  and  Re- 
serve procrams. 

1333  Dlrksen  BuUding 
KMajB. 
HanMny,  Housinf ,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
To  remime  oversight  bearings  to  review 
major  *»"fc*"g  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators. 
5303  Dirkaen  Building 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal  Expenditures.  Research  and 
Rules  Suboommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  8.  30.  requiring 
each  Fedwal  Mtaxy  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  paym«iits  more  than  30  days 
overdue,  and  related  measures  intend- 
ed to  Improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bill  payment  performance. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

*Innovatlon  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  881.  proposed 
small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act. 

434  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction 
proposals  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

2231  Dta-ksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue     bearings     on     proposed 
budget  esUmates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  intematimial  programs  of 
tbe  Departmoit  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  14 

OUWajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Intolor. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
BanUng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    bearings    to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protectiaa   laws,   focusing   on   money 
market  mutual  funds  and  financial  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judkdary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
TO  bold  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
tbe  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

OlBtrict  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
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government  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
AM>ropriations 

*FOreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  foreign 
operation  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  congressional  and  pubUc  wit- 
nesses. 

S-138.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business   meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  15 

10:00  ajn. 
E^nvironment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  18 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony  on   Air   Force   operations   and 
maintenance  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  consumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Btislneas  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconcUiations     of     those     programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciUaUons     of     those     programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  EHrksen  BuUding 

MAY  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  former 
thrift  industry  regulators  and  acade- 
micians. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Hiuun  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed   reconciliations  of  those 
programs  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4232  EHrksen  BuUding 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Diriuen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  standby  oU  con- 
trols. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  those 
programs  which  fall  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding. 

MAY  21 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Indei>endent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  reconcUiations  of  those  pro- 
grams which  faU  under  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  jurisdiction,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding. 
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MAY  32 


9:00 1 

Governmental  Affair* 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  to  review  tbe 
special  prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

3302  Dlricsen  BuUding. 

JUNEl 
8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Suboommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  tbe 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  Intelligence  matters. 
1323  Dirksen  BuUding 

I  JUNE2 

9:30  a.m.    ' 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Elmployment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  and  to  hold 
hearings    on    S.    922,    clarifying    the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

1  4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE3 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Diiksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implimentation   of   the   Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  022.  clarifying  the 


of  "migrant  worker"  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Diriuen  BuUding 

JUNE4 
8:60  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE8 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pnqiosed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
idementation  of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
*lAbor  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   the   Longshoremen 
and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  tbe 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
*Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  longshoremen 
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and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
8:00  ajn. 
ApiHY>priatlons 
Defense  Suboommittee 
To    continue    beaitags    on    proposed 
budget  fiAimaXn  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
for  tbe  defense  *^«m»-»i»«>«»»«   reoetv- 
ing  testimony  on  command,  oontnri 
and  communication  programs  snd  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1323  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  efforts  to  ooo- 
soUdate    elementary    and    secondary 

wrtiii-ai.tmial  prmgraiiMi 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  efforts  to  con- 
solidate   elementary    and    aeeoodary 
educational  programs. 

4233  Dirksen  Bulldiiw 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL39 
9:30  SLjn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversigbt  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  to  review  certain 
educational  programs. 

6226  Dirksen  Buflding 

APRIL  30 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1963  fat  the 
government  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
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April  28,  1981 


(Legialative  day  of  Mondm,  February  16.  19S1) 


Thb  Sanate  met  at  8  pjn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TBtjaMOHD). 


TheChaplaln.  the  Reverend  Richard  C. 
Halveraon.  TJ.n,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Oradout  PMher  In  heaven,  we  are 
unapeakably  grateful  this  evening  that 
the  President  is  strong  enough  to  ad- 
drees  the  Joint  session  of  Congress.  We 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  help  him  to  be  pa- 
tient and  not  to  overdo  so  that  recovery 
will  be  complete.  We  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  protect  him  from  physical  and  emo- 
tional f^t|fLiv«M«wi  and  make  him  wise  in 
his  expenditure  of  time  and  energy. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  joint 
session.  Lift  our  thoughts  above  the 
mundane  and  help  us  to  see  as  Thou  dost 
see.  Deliver  us  from  paltry  and  parochial 
interesta.  Inspire  us  with  Thy  vision  for 
our  Nation  and  enable  us  to  fulfill  the 
heavy  duties  of  legislation  in  ways  that 
will  cooform  to  the  highest  and  best  for 
all  peoples. 

Dear  Ood.  make  Thy  presence  felt  as 
we  meet  and  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth 
as  it  is  In  heaven.  Through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  we  pray.  Amen. 


RBCOaNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  April  27. 
1981.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  ESCORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 116  providing  for  a  joint  session  of 
the  two  Houses  at  9  p.m.  this  evening 
to  receive  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  preparation  for 
that.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Vice  President  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  Senators  on  the 
part  at  the  Senate  to  join  with  a  Uke 
committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
RepreMDtatives  to  escort  the  President 


of  the  United  States  into  the  House 
Chamtter. 

The  PRESXDXNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuMOwsKi) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
FOR  SENATORS  ZORINSKY  AND 
TSONQA8  AND  ORANTING  OF  SPE- 
CIAL ORDER  FOR  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der for  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZouNSXY)  for  tomorrow  morning  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the 
same  request  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
as  well,  Mr.  President,  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THtTMcoiro.  be  granted  a  special  order 
not  bo  exceed  15  minutes  in  length  for 
tomorrow  morning  following  the  special 
order  previously  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mokkowski). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  if  there  Is  an  order  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  Senate  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is, 
at  8:45  a jn. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  these  readjustments  and  rearrange- 
ments in  the  schedule  of  special  orders 
for  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  convene  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock  instead  of  8:45 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
that  the  official  reporters  will  note  that 
there  was  a  unanimous  cheer  that  went 
up  from  our  coUeagues  at  that  request. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
take  a  brief  moment  to  outline  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Senate,  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, as  I  see  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  might  point  out  that  following  the 
disro«ition  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order  on 
tomorrow,  other  housekeeoing  details 
that  are  ordinarily  attended  to  at  the 


beginning  of  a  session,  and  the  disposi- 
tion ox  the  special  orders  that  have  now 
been  provided  for,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session,  pursuant  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  heretofore  en- 
tered, for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
Maritime  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty 
with  Canada,  on  wliich  there  is  already  a 
time  limitation  of  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  respectively  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Mr.  Pebcy,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcMn  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  ranldng  minority  member,  Mr. 

PSLL. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  45. 
S.  786,  the  so-called  IDA  replenishment, 
the  sixth  replenishment  of  IDA,  if  time 
permits,  after  the  Senate  has  worked  its 
will  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of 
the  Maritime  Boundary  Settlement 
Treaty  with  Canada. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  other  matters, 
other  than  routine  matters,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  on  tomorrow,  other  than  the 
matters  that  I  have  just  identified. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  we 
could  proceed  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Thomas  W. 
Pauken,  of  Texas,  to  be  Director  of 
ACTION. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  cer- 
tain Senators  have  expressed  opposition 
to  this  nomination.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  pre- 
clude whatever  debate  may  be  necessary 
prior  to  the  disposition  of  this  nomina- 
tion. 

However,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that 
at  some  point  it  is  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  noml- 
nati(»,  and  Thursday  appears  to  be  an 
appropriate  time.  So  I  would  invite  the 
attention  of  all  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  likely  that  the  leadership  will  ask 
consent  to  proceed  and  if  there  is  an  ob- 
jection will  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  item  on  the  executive 
calendar. 

Of  course,  all  Members  will  recall  that 
Thursdays  are  our  potential  late  eve- 
nings. So  it  will  be  my  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Pauken  for  a  reasonably  long  time,  if 
there  is  some  prospect  that  we  can  dis- 
pose of  that  nomination  by  doing  so. 

I,  frankly,  express  the  hope  that  by  a 
good,  serious  debate  of  this  nomination 
on  Thursday,  and  perhaps  into  the  eve- 
ning Thursday,  that  it  miprht  be  possible 
to  avoid  a  session  of  the  Senate  on  Fri- 
day. If  we  do  dispose  of  the  Pauken 
nomination,  I  would  expect,  absent 
other  circumstances,  to  ask  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  over  until  Mon- 
day next. 


•  Thii  "ballet"  symbol  idcfldfies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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me  view  of  the  legislative  situation 
for  next  week  is  not  quite  as  clear.  I  will 
withhold  a  further  statement  on  that 
until  we  have  more  Information.  It  is 
expected  that  we  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  next  week,  as  soon  as 
that  becomes  available. 

There  are  other  matters  that  will  no 
doubt  be  qualified  for  action  next  week 
and,  as  I  stated  previously.  I  will  have 
a  further  announcement  to  make  at  that 
time.  I  intend  to  confer  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  at  the  first  im- 
portunity, perhaps  tomorrow,  on  these 
matters,  but  I  thought  that  I  would 
spread  on  the  record  my  desires  and  as- 
pirations in  respect  to  the  legislative 
calendar  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 
tat  my  time  if  any  is  remaining  under 
the  standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  back  or  to  yield  it  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  if  he  has 
any  need  for  additional  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I  do 
that,  is  there  presently  an  order  for  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  this  evening? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  following  the  majority  leader's 
recognition. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  if  he  has 
any  need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  If  he  has.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  it 
to  his  control  or  to  yield  it  back  as  he 
prefers. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  we  have  no  request  for  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thtmk  the  distinguished 
Soiator. 

BCr.  President,  in  view  of  that  state- 
ment, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  If  any  remains  under  the  standing 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  allow  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  made? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  ^Hce  Presldoit. 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  12169. 
dated  October  26, 1979,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx)  to  the  UJ3. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  in  lieu  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrzdi- 

BAUM). 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  thert  vUl  now  iw  a 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  a  minutes  each. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  cmnmunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  him. 


MESSAGE  ON  INFLATION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDEan*— PM  47 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  Speaker.  BIr.  President,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress, 
honored  guests,  and  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
about  our  economic  recovery  program 
and  why  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  approve  this  package  which  I 
believe  will  lift  the  crushing  burden  of 
Inflation  off  of  our  citizens  and  restore 
the  vitality  to  our  industrial  machine. 

First,  however,  and  due  to  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  wiU  you  permit  me 
to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  all- 
important  subject  of  why  we  must  bring 
Government  spending  under  control  and 
reduce  tax  rates.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  directly  to  all  of  you  and  to 
those  who  are  watching  and  listening 
tonight. 

Tliis  is  the  (mly  way  I  know  to  ex- 
press to  you  on  behalf  of  Nancy  and 
myself  our  appreciation  for  your  mes- 
sages, your  flowers,  and,  most  of  all.  your 
prayers — ^not  only  for  me  but  for  those 
others  who  fell  beside  me. 

The  warmth  of  your  words,  the  ex- 
pression of  friendship  and,  yes.  love, 
meant  more  to  us  than  you  can  ever 
know.  You  have  given  us  a  memmy  well 
treasure  forever.  And  you've  provided  the 
answer  to  those  few  voices  Uiat  were 
raised  saying  that  what  happened  was 
evidence  that  ours  is  a  sick  society. 

Tbe  society  we  heard  from  is  made 
up  of  millions  of  compassionate  Ameri- 
cans and  their  children,  from  college 
age  to  kindergarten. 

Sick  societies  dont  produce  men  like 
the  two  who  recently  returned  from 
outer  space.  Sick  societies  dont  produce 
young  men  Uke  Secret  Service  Agent  Tim 
McC^uthy  who  placed  his  body  between 
mine  and  the  man  with  the  gun  simply 
because  he  felt  that's  what  his  duty 
called  for  him  to  do. 

Skdc  societies  dont  produce  dedicated 
pcdlce  officers  like  Tom  Delahanty  or  able 
and  devoted  public  servants  like  Jim 
Brady.  Sick  societies  d(mt  make  people 
like  us  so  proud  to  be  Americans  and  so 
very  proud  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Now.  let's  talk  about  getting  spoidlng 
and  inflation  under  omtrol  and  cutting 
your  tax  rates. 


Mr.  Qpeaket  and  Senator  Baker,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  cooperation 
in  helping  to  arrange  this  Joint  Session 
of  the  Congress.  I  won't  be  spealbng  to 
you  very  long  tonight,  but  I  asked  for  this 
meeting  because  the  urgency  of  our  Joint 
mission  has  not  changed. 

Thanks  to  some  very  fine  people,  my 
health  is  much  improved.  Td  like  to  be 
able  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the  health 
of  our  economy.  But  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  economic  mess  has  not 
changed. 

It  has  been  half  a  year  since  the  elec- 
Moa  that  charged  all  of  us  in  this  Gov- 
ernment with  the  task  of  restoring  our 
economy.  Where  have  we  come  in  these 
6  months? 

Inflation,  as  measured  liy  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  has  continued  at  a 
double-digit  rate. 

Mnlgage  interest  rates  have  averaged 
almost  15  percent  tor  these  6  months, 
preventing  families  across  Amoica  from 
buying  homes. 

Tliere  are  still  almost  8  million  people 
unemployed. 

The  average  woricer's  houriy  t^mtngm, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  are  lower 
today  than  they  were  6  months  ago  and 
there  have  been  over  6.000  business  fafl- 
ures. 

Six  months  Is  long  enougb.  The  Amer- 
ican people  now  want  us  to  act,  and  not 
in  half  measures.  They  demand— and 
they  have  earned — a  fun  and  compre- 
hensive effort  to  clean  up  our  economic 
mess. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  our  economy's 
sickness,  we  know  that  the  cure  will  not 
come  quickly,  and  that  even  with  our 
package,  progress  wUl  come  in  inches 
and  feet,  not  miles.  But  to  fail  to  act  will 
delay  even  longer — and  more  p»<nf«iny — 
the  cive  which  must  ctme. 

That  cure  begins  with  the  Federal 
budget.  And  the  budgetary  actkms  taken 
by  the  Congress  over  the  next  few  days 
will  determine  how  we  reqwnd  to  the 
message  of  last  November  4. 

That  message  was  very  simple.  Our 
Govemmoit  is  too  big  and  it  spends  too 
much. 

For  the  last  few  months,  yon  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a  relationship  based  on  ex- 
traordinary cooperation.  Because  of  this 
cooperation  we  have  come  a  long  dis- 
tance in  less  than  3  months.  I  want  to 
thank  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  for 
helping  in  settmg  a  fair  timetable  for 
consideration  of  my  recommendations. 
And  committee  chairmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  called  prompt  and  thor- 
ough hearings. 

We  have  also  communicated  in  a  spirit 
of  candor,  openness,  and  mutual  respect. 
Tonight,  ns  our  decision  day  nears,  and 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  wei^is 
its  alternatives.  I  wish  to  address  you  In 
that  same  spirit.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  tmder  the  leadership  of 
(Thalrman  Pete  Domenicl.  has  Just  today 
voted  out  a  budget  resolutian.  suMKUted 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
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that  Is  in  all  major  respects  consistent 
with  the  program  we  have  proposed.  Now 
we  look  forward  to  favorable  action  on 
the  Senate  floor.  But.  an  equaUy  crucial 
test  involves  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
ttves. 

The  House  will  soon  be  choosing  be- 
tween two  different  measures  to  deal 
with  the  economy.  One  is  the  measure 
offered  by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
Tlie  other  is  a  bipartisan  measure — a 
substitute  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Phil  Oramm  of  Texas  and  Del  Latta  of 
Ohio. 

On  tph^tf  of  the  Administration,  let 
me  say  we  emtvace  and  fully  support 
that  bipartisan  substitute.  It  will  achieve 
•n  the  fiHff""*'  alms  of  controlling 
Qovaninent  spending  and  reducing  the 
tax  burden,  building  a  national  defense 
second  to  none,  and  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  and  creating  millions  of 
new  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  must 
state  our  oivositlon  to  the  measure  of- 
fered by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
It  may  appear  that  we  have  two  al- 
ternatives. In  reality,  however,  there  are 
no  man  alternatives  left.  The  Commit- 
tee measure  quite  simply  falls  far  too 
short  of  the  essential  actions  that  we 
must  take.  For  example,  in  the  next  3 
years: 
—The   Committee   measure   projects 
qMDdlng   $141    billlmi   m<Mre   than 
does  the  bipartisan  substitute. 
—It  regrettably  cuts  over  »14  billion 
in  essential  defense  funding— fund- 
ing required  to  restore  America's 
national  security. 
—It  adheres  to  the  failed  policy  of 
trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
taxpayer's  back.  It  would  increase 
tax  payments  by  over  a  third — add- 
ing up  to  a  staggering  q^arteT  tril- 
Uon  ioOara.  Federal  taxes  would  in- 
crease 12  percent  each  year.  Tax- 
pay«s  would  be  paying   a  larger 
share  of  their  income  to  Oovem- 
ment  in  1M4  than  at  present. 

^In  short,  the  Committee  measure 

rcAeets  an  echo  of  the  past  rather 
ijhmn  %  benchmark  for  the  future. 
Sgh    taxes    and   excess   spending 
growth    created    cur    present    eco- 
nomic mess:  more  of  the  same  will 
not  cure  the  hardship,  anxiety,  and 
discouragement  it  has  imposed  on 
the  American  people. 
Let  us  cut  through  the  fog   for  a 
moment.  The  answer  to  a  govermnent 
that's   too  big   is    to  stop   feeding    its 
growth.  Oovemment  spending  has  been 
growing  faster  than  the  economy  itself. 
The  massive  national  debt  which  we  ac- 
cumulated Is  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rich  spending  diet.  Well,  it's  time 
to  change  the  diet  and  to  change  it  in 
the  right  way. 

I  know  the  tax  portloo  of  our  package 
is  of  concern  to  some  of  you.  Let  me 
make  a  few  points  I  feel  have  been  over- 
looked. First  of  all.  it  should  be  looked  at 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  entire  pack- 
age, not  something  separate  and  apart 


from  the  budget  reductions,  the  regula- 
tory relief,  and.  the  monetary  restraints. 

Probably  the  most  common  miscon- 
ception is  that  we  are  proposing  to  re- 
duce Government  revenues  to  less  than 
what  Government  has  been  receiving. 
This  is  not  true.  Actually,  the  discussion 
has  to  do  with  how  much  a  tax  increase 
should  be  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  In 
1982.  A  gigantic  tax  Increase  has  been 
built  into  the  system.  We  are  proposing 
nothing  more  than  a  reduction  of  that 
increase. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  that 
even  with  our  plan  they  will  be  paying 
more  in  taxes,  but  not  as  much  more. 

The  option  offered  by  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee  will  leave  spending  too 
high  and  tax  rates  too  high.  At  the  same 
time  it  cuts  the  defense  budget  too  much. 
And.  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  higher  taxes,  it  will  not  create 
the  kind  of  strong  economic  growth  and 
the  new  Jobs  we  must  have.  Let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  small,  inde- 
pendent business  man  or  woman  creates 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  the  new  Jobs 
and  employs  more  than  half  our  work 
force.  Our  across-the-board  cut  in  tax 
rates  for  a  3-year  period  will  give  them 
much  of  the  incentive  and  promise  of 
stabiUty  they  need  to  go  forward  with 
expansion  plans  calling  for  additional 
employees. 

Tonight  I  renew  my  call  for  us  to  work 
as  a  team — to  Join  in  cooperation  so  that 
we  find  answers  which  will  begin  to  solve 
all  our  economic  problems  and  not  Just 
some. 

The  economic  recovery  package  that  I 
have  outlined  to  you  over  the  past  few 
weeks  is.  I  deeply  believe,  the  only  an- 
swer we  have  left.  Reducing  the  growth 
of  spending,  cutting  marginal  tax  rates, 
providing  relief  from  overregulation. 
and  following  a  non-inflationary  and 
predictable  monetary  policy  are  inter- 
woven measures  which  will  ensure  that 
we  have  addressed  each  of  the  severe 
dislocations  which  threaten  our  eco- 
nomic future. 

These  policies  will  make  our  economy 
stronger,  and  the  stronger  economy  will 
balance  the  budget — which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  do  by  1984. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  office.  I 
pledged  loyalty  to  only  one  special  inter- 
est group — "We  the  People."  Those  peo- 
ple— neighbors  and  friends:  shopkeepers 
and  laborers:  farmers  and  craftsmen — 
do  not  have  infinite  patience.  Some  80 
years  ago.  Teddy  Roosevelt  wrote  these 
instnictive  words  in  his  first  message  to 
the  Congress:  "The  American  people." 
he  said,  "are  slow  to  wrath,  but  when 
their  wrath  is  once  kindled,  it  bums  like 
a  consuming  flame." 

Perhaps  that  kind  of  wrath  will  be 
deserved  if  our  answer  to  these  serious 
problems  is  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  The  old  and  comfortable  way  is 
to  shave  a  little  here  and  add  a  little 
there.  Well,  that's  not  acceptable  any 
more.  I  think  this  great  and  historic 
Congress  knows  that  that  way  is  no 
longer  acceptable. 


The  one  sure  way  to  continue  the  in- 
flationary spiral  is  to  fall  back  into  the 
predictable  patterns  of  old  economic 
practices. 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  tried  something 
new? 

When  you  allowed  me  to  speak  to  you 
here  in  these  Chambers  before,  I  told 
you  I  wanted  this  program  for  economic 
recovery  to  be  ours — yours  and  mme.  I 
think  the  bipartisan  substitute  bill  has 
achieved  that  purpose.  It  moves  us  to- 
ward restored  economic  vitality. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  I  Joined  millions  of 
my  fellow  Americans  in  marveling  at  the 
magic  historical  moment  that  John 
Young  and  Bob  Crippen  created  in  their 
Space  Shuttle  Columbia. 

The  last  manned  effort  was  almost  6 
years  ago,  and  I  remembered  how.  over 
the  years,  we  had  all  come  to  expect  tech- 
nological precision  of  our  men  and  ma- 
chines. Each  amazing  achievement  be- 
came commonplace,  until  the  next  new 
challenge  was  raised. 

With  the  Space  Shuttle,  we  tested  our 
ingenuity  once  again — moving  beyond 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  into  the 
promise  and  uncertainty  of  the  future. 
Thus,  we  not  only  planned  to  send  up  a 
122-foot  aircraft.  170  miles  into  space, 
but  also  intended  to  make  it  maneuver- 
able  and  return  it  to  Earth — landing  98 
tons  of  exotic  metals  delicately  on  a  re- 
mote dry  lake  bed. 

The  Space  Shuttle  did  more  than  prove 
our  technological  abilities,  it  raised  our 
expectations  once  more:  it  started  us 
dreaming  again.  "The  republic  is  a 
dream."  wrote  Carl  Sandburg.  "Nothing 
happens  unless  flrst  a  dream." 

That's  what  makes  us  Americans  dif- 
ferent. We  have  always  reached  for  a  new 
spirit  and  aimed  at  a  higher  goal.  We've 
been  courageous  and  determined,  un- 
afraid and  bold.  Who  among  us  wants  to 
be  first  to  say  we  no  longer  have  those 
qualities?  That  we  must  limp  along  doing 
the  same  things  that  have  brought  us  our 
present  misery.  I  believe  the  people  you 
and  I  represent  are  ready  to  chart  a  new 
course.  They  look  to  us  to  meet  the  great 
challenge — to  reach  beyond  the  common- 
place and  not  fall  short  for  lack  of  cre- 
ativity or  courage.  Someone  has  said:  He 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thorns  must  never  attempt  to  gather 
flowers. 

We  have  much  greatness  before  us.  We 
can  restore  our  economic  strength  and 
build  opportunities  like  none  we've  ever 
had  before. 

As  Carl  Sandburg  said,  all  we  need  to 
begin  with  is  a  dream  that  we  can  do  bet- 
ter than  before. 

All  we  need  to  have  is  faith,  and  that 
dream  will  come  true. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  act,  and  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 

Ronald  Reagah. 

Thb  Wnrrx  Housi.  AprU  28.  19BI. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  executive  reports  of 
conunittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Donald  Allan  Derman.  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

Sherman  E.  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  tbe  Department  of  Commerce. 

(The  alx>ve  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flrst  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By    llr.   OORTON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Stsvknb.  and  Mr.  Kastkm)  : 

S.  1017.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  CHAFES: 

S.  lOlB.  A  bin  to  protect  and  conserve  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Envirounent 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  1019.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use.  pos- 
session, or  delivery  of  dnig  oaraphemalia 
for  certain  purposes,  to  provide  severe  penal- 
ties for  delivery  of  drug  paraphernalia  to 
minors,  to  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of  drug 
paraphernalia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BA-.  ARMBTBONO: 

S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  require  a  balanced  budget:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 

S.  1021.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mtr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QtMM)  (by  request) : 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  community 
and  economic  development,  and  related  pro- 
grams, to  provide  an  Imoroved  and  expedited 
mortgage  foreclosure  procedure  with  respect 
to  multlfamily  mortgages  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banlcing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INlTlODUCEa) 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE: 
S.  1018.  A  bjll  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wfldlife  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works. 


COASTAL  BAaBnX  BESOUICXS  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  visited  the  im- 
developed  barrier  beaches  and  islands 
along  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  have 
seen  their  unique  natural  treasures.  The 
plentiful  fish  and  wildlife  and  stunning 
natural  beauty  of  these  barriers  are  truly 
national  resources  which  should  be  con- 
served for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
estimated  that  there  are  presently  alx)ut 
1.5  million  acres  of  barrier  Islands  and 
beaches  with  a  shoreline  of  2.700  miles 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Mexico. 

These  areas  are  generally  character- 
ized as  elongated,  narrow  landforms 
made  of  unconsolidated  and  shifting 
sands.  They  are  dynamic  beach  systems 
of  offshore  bars,  crashing  surf,  a  sand 
beach,  dune  ridges  Just  behind  the  beach, 
interior  lowlands  and  bayside  wetlands. 
Barrier  islands  and  beaches  are  so 
named  because  they  create  a  barrier  to 
protect  the  mainland  and  its  wildlife- 
rich  associated  aquatic  systems — such  as 
lagoons,  marshes,  estuarine  systems — 
from  the  direct  attack  of  ocean  waves, 
storms,  and  hurricanes. 

These  landforms  are  among  the  most 
unstable  on  Earth.  Beaches  and  dunes 
migrate  as  the  shoreline  currents,  wind 
and  waves  undermine  their  stability. 
Storms  can  wipe  out  whole  sections  of 
beach  and  can  Just  as  easily  close  inlets 
as  sediments  are  redeposited  when  the 
islands  are  overwashed.  The  sands  of  the 
beaches  move,  redistribute,  and  replenish 
regularly  and.  in  fact,  these  beaches  ex- 
pand in  the  summer  and  contract  in  the 
winter. 

Despite  the  highly  unstable  nature  of 
these  areas  and  their  vulnerability  to 
storms  and  hurricanes,  they  are  being 
Aeweloped.  at  an  alarming  rate  of  what 
s(Mne  estimate  to  be  5.000  to  6.000  acres 
per  year. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  govenunents, 
and  private  organizations  have  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  these  areas  for 
their  high  fish  and  wildlife  values.  The 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  es- 
tablished 31  refuges  on  barrier  lands 
and  waters  because  they  provide  key 
habitat  for  fish,  waterfowl,  and  other 
wildlife  species.  The  Merritt  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida,  for  example, 
provides  shelter  for  more  endangered 
and  threatened  species  than  any  other 
refuge  outside  Hawaii — including  mana- 
tee, alligator,  bald  eagle,  brown  pelican, 
peregrine  falcon,  and  several  species  of 
sea  turtles.  The  Federal  Government 
has  also  acquired  many  barriers  as  na- 
tional seashores  and  national  recreation 
areas. 

Yet.  these  areas  under  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  private  protection  represent  a 
little  less  than  one-half  of  the  barrier 
beach  length  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  gulf  coasts.  About  one-third  has  been 
altered  by  man  from  their  natural  state. 
Heavily  impacted  areas  such  as  Galves- 
ton. Tfex.;  Miami  Beach:  Nags  Head, 
HC;  Ocean  C^ty,  Md.;  and  the  New  Jer- 


sey coast  are  only  a  few  examples  of  de- 
velopment on  barriers.  The  remaining 
pieces  of  beach  length — a  Uttle  less  than 
one-third — are  still,  for  the  most  part, 
in  their  natural  state. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  make  every  effort  to  conserve 
these  areas  for  two  reasons.  First,  as  I 
have  mentioned  earlier,  these  barriers 
provide  essential  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife.  Their  beaches  and  associated 
aquatic  systems  are  resting  places  for 
millions  of  migratory  waterfowl,  shore- 
birds,  raptors,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and 
small  mammals.  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  healthy  wildlife  populations  in  this 
country,  we  must  protect  the  areas 
where  they  can  find  food,  shelter,  and  a 
place  to  raise  their  young. 

Second,  it  just  does  not  make  eco- 
nomic sense  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  in  the  business  of  subsidizing  de- 
velopment In  these  fragile  areas.  Any 
coastal  geologist  will  tell  you  that  these 
barriers  are  highly  unstable  and  highly 
susceptible  to  hurricanes  and  other 
storms  of  great  force.  Geologic  processes 
are  constantly  eroding  the  physical  com- 
position of  these  areas,  and  man's  efforts 
to  stabilize  the  islands'  movements  to 
protect  what  he  has  built  are  almost 
hopeless — and.  I  might  add,  very  costly. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  massive 
Federal  effort  to  save  the  historic  light- 
house on  Cape  Hatteras.  N.C..  from  the 
forces  of  the  sea  and  sand  to  realize  the 
futility  of  trying  to  tame  nature  in  these 
areas.  Since  1966,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  almost  $3  million  to  pre- 
vent the  lighthouse  from  falling  into  the 
sea.  But  today,  beach  erosion  has  brought 
waves  to  within  50  feet  of  the  building.  It 
could  cost  up  to  $66  million  to  save  the 
lighthouse  and  even  after  these  funds  are 
expended,  there  will  be  no  guarantee  that 
the  structure  will  be  protected  from 
beach  erosion. 

Besides  their  highly  volatile  nature, 
barrier  islands  and  beaches  are  the  first 
landforms  to  bear  the  brunt  of  hurri- 
canes and  winter  storms.  BiUions  of  dol- 
lars— ^not  to  mention  the  number  of 
hves — have  been  lost  in  major  hurri- 
canes along  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  facts 
to  recognize  the  impropriety  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizmg  the  devel- 
opment of  these  areas  through  subsidies 
and  financial  assistance. 

The  exact  outlays  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  barrier  islands  and  beaches 
are  not  precisely  known.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
however,  that  nearly  $500  million  in  Fed- 
eral fimds  was  spent  for  barrier  island 
development  between  1976  and  1978. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's archaic  policy  toward  subsi- 
dizing construction  on  barrier  areas  is 
the  national  flood  insurance  program. 
Insurance  policies  in  the  so-called  V- 
zones  or  velocity  zones,  which  are  the 
most  hazardous  areas  on  barrier  areas, 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpavers  about  $279  per 
policy,  or  about  $14  million  annually. 
That  means  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  to  insure  homes  and  other  build- 
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tags  In  highly  volaUle  arcM— «re«s  that 
will  eventually  be  hit  by  hurricanes  and 
storms.  When  a  storm  hits  and  the  homes 
are  destroyed,  the  Federal  Qovemment 
will  step  in  and  rebuild  them,  only  to 
have  a  storm  destroy  them  again — and 
again.  And  what  Is  Uncle  Sam  doing 
about  this?  Writing  out  check  after  check 
to  cover  the  cost  of  reconstruction. 

But,  the  flood  insurance  program  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  When  Hur- 
ricane Frederick  slammed  the  Alabama 
coast  2  years  ago.  it  caused  $2.3  blUkm 
of  damage.  One  area  particularly  hard 
hit  was  PftMrti'"  Island.  Aside  from  the 
great  number  of  homes  destroyed,  the 
Island's  bridge  to  mainland  was  knocked 
out.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  granted  a  |32  million  nonmatching 
grant  to  the  State  of  Alabama  to  recon- 
struct the  bridge — at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000  per  resident.  And  that  is  only 
part  of  the  cost.  Figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  tax  dollars  contributed^  by 
Federal  agencies  to  rebuild  the  Island. 
The  rebuilding  goes  on.  despite  the  fact 
that  Dauphin  island  still  lies  in  a  hurri- 
cane track. 

Other  examples  of  wasteful  Federal 
spending  Include  a  $65  mtllioa  plan  to 
replenish  sand  on  Miami  Beach  and  an 
estimated  $26  million  to  do  the  same  at 
Ocean  City.  Md..  despite  warnings  of 
geologists  that  the  sand  will  disappear 


Mr.  President,  I  can  go  on  and  on  citing 
examples  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  re- 
build structures  on  barrier  beaches  and 
islands  that  have  already  been  developed, 
but  I  think  I  have  made  my  point. 

If  the  Nation  were  enjoying  better  eco- 
nomic times,  and  there  were  a  Federal 
surplus  Instead  of  a  Federal  deficit.  I 
would  be  Introducing  legislatiim  to  ac- 
quire undeveloped  barrier  areas  as  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges.  But.  our  current 
economic  situation  does  not  permit  that 
kind  of  spending,  so  we  must  look  at 
alternative  methods  to  afford  these  un- 
deveioped  barrier  lands  some  measure  of 
protection  from  future  degradation. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  win  prohiUt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  providing  financial  assistance 
tor  commercial  and  residential  growth 
on  undeveloped  barriers.  Such  a  policy 
can  save  the  Federal  taxpayers  nuiitonn 
of  dollars  and  can  indirectly  discourage 
man-Induced  alteration  of  these  wildlife 
natural 


My  bin  would  establish  a  coastal  bar- 
rier reeources  system  and  deny  new  Fed- 
eral expenditures  on  those  undeveloped 
areas  for  almost  every  purpose.  Including 
the  new  construction  of  sewers  and 
roads;  new  loans  for  home  construction 
and  economic  development;  new  shore- 
line eroslan  and  stabilization  projects— 
except  in  cases  where  emergency  assist- 
ance Is  required;  and  the  sale  of  new 
Federal  flood  insurance  policies  for  new 
eoostmctian  or  substantial  improve- 
ments. 

lliere  are.  however,  exceptions  to  these 
prohlbltlans.  Federal  assistance  for 
coastal  water-dependent  energy  activi- 
ties and  exploration  would  be  permitted 


as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  existing 
ffhannwi  improvements,  and  dredge  and 
fill  activities.  Federal  funds  would  also  be 
available  for  air  and  water  navigation 
aids  and  devices;  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  programs;  ^d 
national  security  activities. 

Within  3  years,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  report  on  those  areas  which 
are  especially  significant  because  of  their 
high  fish  and  wildlife  values  or  because 
of  the  potential  for  habitat  alterations  by 
man.  A  final  report  on  all  the  areas  in  the 
system  would  be  due  within  5  years. 

The  reports  will  Include  an  inventory 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  within 
the  barrier  system  and  recommendations 
for  the  conservation  of  those  natural  re- 
sources. Different  management  alterna- 
tives, including  State  and  local  initiatives 
and  acquisition  for  the  areas,  shall  be 
considered.  The  rep<Mt  shall  also  include 
recommendations  on  whether  the  fund- 
ing prohibitions  in  the  act  should  be  de- 
leted, modified,  or  expanded. 

It  is  imiwrtant  to  note  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  must  prepare  the 
reports  in  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  affected  States  and  political 
subdivisions,  and  the  general  public  will 
also  be  given  the  full  opportunity  to 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  in  no  way  Is  this  legis- 
lation a  Federal  "land  grab."  Although, 
the  bill  requires  tliat  acquisition  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  in  his  report  as 
a  tool  for  conservation  of  these  areas, 
not  a  penny  is  authorized  for  acquisition. 

Nor  Is  this  legislation  a  Federal  land- 
use  planning  scheme.  It  will  not  require 
one  written  regulation  telling  private 
landowners  what  they  can  or  cannot  do 
within  the  areas  of  proposed  barrier 
beach  and  island  system.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit any  kind  of  activity.  Rather,  it 
forces  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  assisting  and  sub- 
sidizing the  cost  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial growth  In  these  fragile  areas. 
Those  who  own  or  live  in  the  barrier  sys- 
tem have  the  option  to  build  and  develop 
as  they  wish — but  at  their  own  financial 
risk — not  at  the  financial  risk  of  the  n.S. 
taxpayers. 

The  bill  does  not  cut  off  Federal  fiood 
Insurance  policies  to  those  who  already 
have  policies  In  effect  or  who  have  built 
structures  they  wish  to  lns\ire.  For  new 
construction  or  substantial  Improvement, 
however,  the  builder  must  go  to  the  pri- 
vate market  to  obtain  all  forms  of  in- 
surance. 

Finally,  the  biU  does  not  alter  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  to 
issue  permits,  such  as  section  404  or  sec- 
tion 10  dredge  and  fill  permits.  For  these 
permits  to  be  Issued,  an  environmental 
assessment  must  be  conducted  which 
takes  into  account  the  imoact  of  dredge 
and  fill  activlt  es  on  these  barrier  ecosys- 
tems. During  our  hearings  on  th's  legis- 
lation, however,  we  will  ask  if  envlnm- 
mental  quality  of  the  barrier  areas  is 
being  protected  through  the  pennit 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  author- 
izes $1  million  a  year  over  5  years  for  the 
Secretary  to  prepare  his  final  report. 


This  cost  Is  negligible  when  compared 
with  the  hundreds  of  milions  of  dollars 
the  Federal  Government  wUl  save  by 
prohibiting  funds  from  going  to  Uiese 
areas.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $500  million  on  barrier  Islands  be- 
tween 1976  and  1978.  If  this  Is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  amount  of  money  we  will  be 
spending  in  these  undeveloped  areas  in 
the  future,  this  leg  slation  will  pay  for 
Itself  many  times  over. 

In  conclus  on,  I  would  like  to  quote 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  in  1908. 
spoke  these  words  which  will  still  ring 
true: 

Tbe  prosperity  of  our  people  depeiMla  on 
the  energy  and  InteUlgence  with  whlcli  our 
natural  resources  are  used.  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  these  resources  are  the  final  basis  of 
national  power  and  perpetuity.^ 


By  Bflr.  TOWER: 

S.  1019.  A  bill  to  pndiiUt  the  use. 
possession,  or  delivery  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia for  certain  purposes,  to  provide 
severe  penalties  for  delivery  of  drug 
paraphernalia  to  minors,  to  iHOvide  for 
the  forfeiture  of  drug  paraphernalia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

DaUG  PASAPRXBNALIA  PmOHIBrnONS  ACT  OW  ttSt 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Drug  Paraidiemalia 
Prohibitions  Act  of  1981. 

The  drug  paraphernalia  industry  Is  a 
multlmlllion  dollar  big  business  that 
facilitates  and  glamorizes  drug  use.  It 
preys  up(»  the  drug  fantasies,  real  and 
Imagined,  of  our  youth. 

The  parai^emalla  industry  is  one 
which  panders  to  youth,  one  which  sends 
messages  to  them  that  run  counter  to 
everything  else  that  we  have  taue^t 
them  about  drugs.  The  unrestricted, 
blatant  sale  of  all  types  of  drug  para- 
phernalia is  confusing  to  our  youth.  They 
must  contend  with  the  paradox  that  the 
devices  to  administer  the  controlled  sub- 
stances are  legal,  but  the  controlled  sub- 
stances themselves  are  not. 

By  its  very  existence,  the  parapher- 
nalia Industry,  by  selling  a  variety  of  im- 
plements designed  for  use  with  con- 
trolled substances,  is  condoning — even 
advocating — the  use  of  illegal  controlled 
substances  which  have  been  deemed  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  be  harmful  to  the  user. 

Early  State  laws  aimed  at  contndling 
drug  paraphernalia  were  very  ineffective. 
They  dealt  with  the  problem  «i  a  piece- 
meal basis,  and  were  so  vaguely  worded 
they  could  not  withstand  constant  at- 
tack. In  contrast,  this  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  is  both  clear  and  compre- 
hensive. It  is  based  in  principal  part  on 
the  Maryland  statute  whose  oonstltu- 
tlonallty  has  been  uoheld  by  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland.  It 
contains  a  detailed  definition  of  "drug 
parai^emalla,"  including  descriptions  of 
the  most  common  forms,  and  even  lists 
the  kinds  of  evidence  a  court  should  con- 
sider to  determine  if  an  object  Is 
paraphernalia. 

This  bill  makes  the  possession  of  para- 
phernalia, when  accompanied  by  an  In- 
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tent  to  use  it  with  illicit  dnvs.  a  crime. 
Manuflacturing  and  delivering  parapher- 
nalia under  circumstancea  which  clearly 
Indicate  it  will  be  used  with  Illicit  drugs 
is  also  made  a  crime.  The  d^very  of 
paraphemaUa  to  a  child  by  an  adult  Is 
made  a  ^wclal  offense. 

Innocent  citizens  with  no  Intent  to  vio- 
late the  drug  laws  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  this  bill;  but  drug  devotees  and 
merchants  with  guilty  knowledge  will 
be  penalized.  There  are  between  15,000- 
30,000  head  shops  nationwide,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  many  stores  selling  parairtier- 
nalla  as  a  part  of  its  stock,  and  the 
myriad  of  tables  and  booths  we  see  set 
up  on  our  city  streets.  Pan4>hemalia 
dealers  will  be  especially  hard  hit.  For 
years,  they  have  studied  the  statutes, 
determined  to  violate  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  this  country's  drug  laws. 
They  have  dared  perilously  close  to  the 
line  s^Mtratlng  legal  from  illegal  con- 
duct just  to  fill  their  pockets  with  extra 
dollars.  For  these  merchants,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion of  their  Inventories.  The  civil  for- 
feiture of  drug  parai^iemalia  will,  by 
itself,  have  a  major  impact  on  this  para- 
sitic industry. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  illegal  drugs,  then  our  efforts 
should  not  simply  remain  with  the  drtig 
producing  countries  overseas  or  focused 
on  the  illegal  drug  distributors  of  the 
product  itself.  We  must  also  recognize 
the  need  for  preventive  education.  Fur- 
thermore, we  must  control  devices  de- 
si^wd  primarily  for  use  with  Illegal 
drugs.  We  need  to  reinforce  the  mes- 
sage that  Uie  drug  paraphernalia  in- 
dustry should  be  controlled. 

This  industry  cannot  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  thrive,  to  flourish,  and  to 
fan  the  fire  of  the  growing  drug  abuse 
problem.  Itae  need  for  restriction  on  the 
availability  of  the  mCTchandlse  is  clear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  witti  me 
in  this  effort  to  curb  the  problem,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko,  as 
fcdlows: 

8. 1019 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Drug  ParaphemaUa 
Prohibitions  Act  of  1961". 

BTATXKntT  or  fimiui— 

8>c.  2.  The  OongreH  flnds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  Tbe  lUegal  manufSetun,  possemrton. 
and  dlstrlbuttoa  and  improper  use  of  drug 
paraphernalia  have  a  substantial  and  det- 
rimental effect  on  tbe  health  and  general 
welfare  of  tbe  American  people. 

(3)  A  major  portion  ct  tbe  traffic  In  drug 
paraphernalia  flows  through  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  IneUlents  of  the  traffic 
which  are  not  an  Integral  part  of  the  inter- 
state or  foreign  flow,  such  aa  manufacture, 
local  distribution,  and  poanasloa.  nonethe- 
leas  have  a  substantial  and  dlract  effect 
upon  interstate  commerce  bnrawno 

(A)  after  manufacture,  mudi  drag  pats- 
phemall*  is  tranaportad  In  Intetatata  oom- 
mMva. 
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(B)  drug  paraphemaUa  distributed  locally 
usually  has  been  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  immediately  before  its  distribu- 
tion, and 

(C)  drug  paraphernalia  commonly  flows 
through  Interstate  commerce  Immediately 
prior  to  possession  by  an  individual. 

(3)  Local  distribution  and  possession  of 
drug  paraphemaUa  contribute  to  swelling 
tbe  interstate  traffic  in  such  paraphemaUa. 

(4)  Drug  paraphernalia  distributed  Intra- 
state cannot  be  differentiated  from  drug 
paraphernalia  distributed  Interstate.  Thus, 
it  Is  not  feasible  to  distinguish,  in  terms  of 
controls,  between  drug  par^bemslia  manu- 
factured and  distributed  Interstate  and  dnig 
paraphernalia  manufactured  and  distributed 
intrastate. 

(6)  Federal  control  of  the  Interstate  in- 
cidents of  the  traffic  in  drug  paraphernalia 
is  eaaentlal  to  the  effective  control  of  tbe 
interstate  Incidents  of  such  traffic. 


SBC.  8.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "drug  paraphernalia"  means 
any  equipment,  product,  or  material  of  any 
Irlnd  which  is  used.  Intended  for  use,  or 
designed  for  use.  in  planting,  propagating, 
cultivatln?,  growing,  harvesting,  manufac- 
turing, compounding,  converting,  produc- 
ing, processing,  preparing,  testing,  analyzing, 
packaging,  repackaging,  storing,  ocmtalning, 
concealing.  ln]er:tin?.  Ingesting.  Inhaling,  or 
otherwise  introducing  into  the  human  body 
a  controlled  substance  In  violation  of  this 
Act.  Such  term  Includes — 

(A)  any  kit  used,  intended  for  use.  or  de- 
sisted for  use  In  planting,  propagating,  cul- 
tivating, growing,  or  harvesting  of  any  spe- 
cies of  plant  which  Is  a  controlled  substance 
or  from  which  a  contnrtled  substance  can 
be  derived: 

(B)  any  kit  used.  Intended  for  use.  or 
designed  for  use  In  manufacturing,  com- 
pounding, converting,  producing,  processing. 
or  preparing  a  controlled  substance: 

(O)  any  Isomerlzatlon  device  used,  in- 
tended for  use.  or  de^^igned  for  use  in  in- 
creasing the  potency  of  any  species  of  plant 
which  is  a  controlled  substance; 

(D)  any  testing  eqiUpment  used.  Intended 
for  use,  or  designed  for  use  in  identifying,  or 
analysing  the  strength,  effectiveness,  or 
purity  of  a  controUed  substance; 

(B)  any  scale  or  balance  used.  Intended  for 
use,  or  designed  for  use  in  weighing  or  meas- 
uring a  controlled  substance; 

(P)  any  diluent  or  adulterant,  such  as 
quinine,  hydrochloride,  mannltol.  mannite. 
dextirose  and  lactose,  used,  intended  for  use. 
or  dealgned  for  use  in  cutting  a  controUed 
substance: 

(0)  any  separation  gin  or  sifter  used,  in- 
tended for  use,  or  designed  for  use  in  re- 
moving twigs  and  seeds  from,  or  in  otherwise 
cleaning  or  refining,  marihuana; 

(H)  any  blender,  bowl,  container,  spoon,  or 
mixing  device  used,  intended  for  use,  or  de- 
signed tot  use  in  compounding  a  controlled 
subatanoe; 

(1)  any  capsule,  balloon,  envelope,  or  other 
container  used.  Intended  for  use.  or  designed 
for  use  in  packaging  smaU  quanUtlea  of  a 
controUed  substance; 

(J)  any  container  or  other  object  used. 
Intended  for  use.  or  designed  for  use  in  stor- 
ing or  concealing  a  controUed  substance: 

(K)  any  hypodermic  syringe,  needle,  or 
other  object  tised.  Intended  for  use.  or  de- 
signed for  use  In  parenterally  injecting  a 
controUed  substance  Into  the  human  body: 

(L)  any  object  tised,  intended  for  use.  or 
designed  for  use  in  IngesUng.  IntaaUng.  or 
otherwise  introducing  marihuana,  cocaine, 
hashish,  or  hashish  oil  into  the  human  body. 
such  aa — 

(1)  a  metal,  wood.  acryUe.  glass,  stone, 
plastic  or  ceramic  pipe  with  or  without  a 
screen,  permanent  screen,  hashish  head,  or  a 
punctured  metal  bowl; 


(11)  a  water  pipe; 

(iU)  a  carburetlon  tube  or  device: 

(It)  a  smokiftg  or  carburetlon  mask; 

(V)  an  object  used  to  hold  burning  ] 
rial,  such  as  a  marihuana  cigarette,  that  baa 
become  too  smaU  or  too  short  to  be  held  In 
the  hand,  such  as  a  roach  d^; 

(vl)  a  miniature  cocaine  spoon  or  a  eo- 
calne  vial; 

(vll)  a  chamber  pipe; 

(vlll)  a  caitmretor  pipe; 

(U)  an  electric  pipe; 

(z)  an  air-driven  pipe; 

(zl)  a  chlllum; 

(xll)  a  bong;  or 

(zlll)  an  ice  pipe  or  chUler,  and 

(2)  tbe  term  "controlled  subatanoe"  baa 
the  same  meaning  as  In  section  103(0)  of  tbe 
Ck>nitiaUed  Substances  Act. 

(b)  .n  determining  whether  an  object  la 
drug  paraphemaUa  luder  subsection  (a)  (1). 
the  Attorney  General,  a  court,  or  other  aa- 
tborlty  ataaa  consider,  in  addltton  to  aU 
other  logically  relevant  factors,  the  ftdlowlng : 

( I )  statements  by  an  owner  or  by  anyaaa 
In  control  of  tbe  object  concerning  its  use; 

(3)  prior  convlctlona.  If  any,  of  an  owner, 
or  of  anyone  m  control  of  tbe  object,  under 
any  State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  any 
oontndled  subetanoes; 

(3)  tbe  prozlmlty  ot  tbe  object.  In  time 
and  space,  to  a  direct  vlolatian  oC  this  Act 
or  to  a  controUed  substance: 

(4)  the  ezlstence  of  any  residue  of  a  con- 
tixrfled  substance  on  the  object; 

(5)  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence  of 
tbe  intent  of  an  owner  of  tbe  object,  or  a 
person  In  control  of  tbe  object,  to  deliver  tbe 
object  to  any  person  wbo  tbe  ownor  or  per- 
son in  coutrol  of  the  object  knows,  or  should 
reasonably  know,  intends  to  use  the  object 
to  facilitate  a  violation  of  this  Act; 

(6)  any  oral  or  written  instructions  pro- 
vided with  tbe  object  concerning  Its  use; 

(7)  any  deecriptlve  materials  aocotnpaay- 
Ing  the  object  which  explain  or  depict  its 
use: 

(8)  any  national  at  local  advarttaing  oon- 
cemlng  the  use  of  tbe  object; 

(9)  the  manner  in  which  tbe  object  Is 
diq>layed  for  sale: 

(10)  whether  the  owno-.  or  anyone  In 
control  of  the  object,  is  a  legitimate  siq>- 
plier  of  like  or  related  Items  to  tbe  coounu- 
nlty,  such  as  a  Ueensed  distributor  or  dealer 
ot  tobacco  products; 

(II)  anr  direct  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  ratio  of  sales  of  tbe  object  to 
the  total  sales  of  the  business  enterprise: 

(13)  the  existence  and  scope  of  legitimate 
uses  for  the  object  In  the  community:  and 

(13)  any  expert  testimony  concerning  the 
use  ot  tbe  object. 

(c)  If  tbe  Attorney  General,  a  court,  or 
other  authority  finds  that  tbe  owner  or  a 
person  in  control  of  an  object  has  not  vio- 
lated tbe  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  court  or 
other  authority  is  not  precluded  from  con- 
sidering the  Intent  of  tbe  owner  or  person 
luider  subsection  (b)  (S)  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  object  Is  intended  for  uae 
as  drug  paraphernalia. 


Sac.  4.  (a)  It  Shan  be  unlawful  knowingly 
to  use,  or  to  possess  with  intent  to  uae.  drug 
paraphernalia  to  plant,  propagate,  ctiltlvate. 
grow,  harvest,  manufacture,  compound,  con- 
vert, produce,  process,  prepare,  test,  analyze, 
pack,  repack,  store,  contain  or  conceal  a  con- 
trolled substance.  Any  person  wbo  violates 
this  subsection  is  guuty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  SSOO.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  subsection  after  one 
or  more  prior  convictions  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  2  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
S3,000,  or  both. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  nnUwful  to  deUver  or  sell, 
with  Intent  to  dtilver  or  aell.  or 
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manufkcture  wtth  Intent  to  deliver  or  sell 
drug  p«r»pbem»U«,  knowing,  or  under  clr- 
eumstanoes  where  one  re»»on»bly  should 
know,  th»t  such  drug  p»r»phem»lU  will  be 
uaad  to  pUnt.  propagAte.  cultlvmte.  grow. 
harvest.  mAnufacture.  compound,  convert, 
produce,  prooea*.  prepare,  test,  analyze,  pack. 
repack,  store,  contain,  conceal.  Inject,  ingest. 
Inhale,  or  otherwise  Introduce  into  the  hu- 
man body  a  controlled  substance.  Except  as 
proTlded  In  subsecUon  (c).  any  person  who 
Tlolatea  thla  subsection  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
gSOO.  Any  person  who  violates  this  subsec- 
tion after  one  or  more  convictions  under  this 
subsection  or  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  2  yeara,  fined  not  more  than 
ta.OOO.  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  18  ya*rs  of  age  or  over  who 
Tlolatea  aubaecUon  (b)  by  deUverlng  dmg 
paikptMmaUa  to  a  person  under  18  years  of 
age  who  U  at  least  3  years  his  Junior  Is  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  impriaonment  of  not  more  than  8  years, 
fined  not  more  thJin  $15,000,  or  both. 
poaFiiTuaa  aw  vkoq  rsBAraBtMAUA 

Sac  S.  (a)  The  following  shall  be  subject 
to  forfeiture  to  the  United  States  and  no 
property  right  shall  exist  in  them : 

(1)  all  drug  paraphernalia  of  any  kind 
which  are  uaed.  or  Intended  for  use.  In 
manufacturing,  compounding,  processing. 
deUverlng.  Importing,  or  exporting  any  con- 
troUed  substance  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(a)  an  piuiieity  which  is  used,  or  in- 
tended for  use.  as  a  container  for  prop- 
erty deecrlbed  in  clause  ( 1 ) : 

(3)  all  conveyances  including  aircraft,  ve- 
hicles or  vssaels,  whiob  are  used,  or  Intend- 
ed for  use.  to  transport,  or  in  any  manner 
to  facilitate  the  transportation,  sale,  re- 
ceipt, poaseaalon.  or  concealment  of  drug 
parapbamalla  deecrihert  In  clause  (1).  ex- 
cept that — 

(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  conuDon  carrier  or  vehicle  for  hire  in  the 
transaction  of  buslneas  as  a  conunon  car- 
rier or  vehicle  tor  hire  shall  be  seized  or 
forfeited  under  this  section  unless  It  ap- 
pears that  the  owner  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  the  conveyance  was  a  consenting 
party  or  privy  to  a  violation  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited  un- 
der tiie  provlalona  of  this  section  by  reason 
of  any  act  or  omlsalon  established  by  the 
owner  there(tf  to  have  been  committed  or 
omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such  own- 
er while  such  conveyance  was  unlawfully  in 
the  poaaaaslon  of  a  person  other  than  the 
owner  In  violation  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State; 

(4)  all  books,  records,  and  research.  In- 
cluding formulas,  microfilm,  tapes,  and 
data  whldi  are  used,  or  intended  for  use. 
In  violation  of  thla  Act:  and 

(6)  all  money  or  currency  which  shall  be 
fooad  in  elcas  proximity  to  controlled  sub- 
stances or  drug  paraphernalia  or  which 
otherwise  has  been  used  or  intended  for  use 
In  connection  with  the  Illegal  manufacture. 
distribution,  dispensing,  or  poaseaalon  of  con- 
trolled subatances  or  drug  paraphemall*. 

(b)  Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  Statea  under  this  Act  may  be 
selaad  by  Vbm  Attorney  General  upon  process 
laaoad  porsoant  to  the  Supplemental  Rules 
for  Certain  Admiralty  and  Wartime  Claims 
by  any  diatrtet  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jnrladletton  over  the  property,  except 
that  aatsnra  without  such  process  may  be 


vor  of  the  United  SUtes  In  a  criminal  in- 
junction or  forfeiture  proceeding  under  this 
subchapter: 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  is  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  dangerous  to  health  or 
safety:  or 

(4)  the  Attorney  General  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  has  been 
used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  violation 
of  thU  Act. 

In  the  event  of  selsure  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  this  subsecUon.  proceed- 
ings under  subeecUon  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  be  instituted  promptly. 

(c)  Property  taken  or  detained  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  replevlable.  but  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  In  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General,  subject  only  to  the  orders  and 
decrees  of  the  court  or  the  official  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof.  Whenever  property  Is 
seized  under  the  provisions  of  thla  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  may — 

(1)  place  the  property  under  seal: 
(3)  remove  the  property  to  a  place  desig- 
nated by  him;  or 

(3)  require  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it  to  an  appropriate  location  for 
dlspoeltion  in  accordance  with  law. 

(d)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  sununso?  and  Judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  property  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws:  the  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof: 
the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeit- 
ures: and  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  in  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to  seiz- 
ures and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to 
have  been  Incurred,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Aot.  Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  In- 
consistent with  tue  provisions  hereof;  ex- 
cept that  such  duties  as  are  Imposed  upon  the 
customs  officer  or  any  other  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  prop- 
erty under  the  customs  laws  shall  be  per- 
formed with  respect  to  seizures  and  forfeit- 
ures of  property  under  this  Act  by  such  offi- 
cers, agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  au- 
thorized or  designated  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Attorney  General,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  duties  arise  from  seizures  and  for- 
feitures effected  by  any  customs  officer. 

(e)  Whenever  property  is  forfeited  under 
this  Act  the  Attorney  General  may — 

(1)  retain  the  property  for  official  use: 
(3)  sell  any  forfeited  property  which  is  not 
required  to  be  destroyed  by  law  and  which  Is 
not  harmful  to  the  public,  but  the  proceeds 
from  any  such  sale  shall  be  used  to  pay  all 
proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings  for  for- 
feiture and  sale  including  expenses  of  seiz- 
ure, maintenance  cf  custody,  advertising  and 
court  coats; 

(3)  require  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  take  custody  of  the  property  and 
remove  it  for  disposition  In  accordance  with 
law:  or 

(4)  forward  it  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  for  disposition  (includ- 
ing delivery  for  medical  or  scientific  use  to 
any  Federal  or  State  agency  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General )  .# 


(1)  the  seizure  ia  incident  to  an  arrest  or 
a  search  under  a  search  warrant  or  an  tn- 
ipactlon  under  an  administrative  inspection 
warrant; 

(2)  tba  property  subject  to  seizure  has 
bMn  tba  subject  of  a  pricr  Judgment  in  fa- 


in recent  decades  this  doctrine  has 
changed.  Where  temporary  deficits  once 
were  used  in  emergency  situations,  they 
are  now  commonplace.  In  8  years  the 
debt  ceiling  has  been  increased  20  times, 
and  each  time  the  same  tired  arguments 
have  been  trotted  out  to  justify  doing 
something  which  in  our  hearts  we  knew 
was  not  good  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. Clearly.  It  is  time  that  we  renew  the 
unwritten  doctrine  of  our  forefathers 
and  establish  a  constitutional  constraint 
on  the  budget. 

Today  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
a  proposal  which  was  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  John 
RocssELOT.  This  legislation  addresses  the 
issue  of  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
along  with  reducing  taxes  to  offset  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

In  particular,  this  amendment: 

Requires  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
except  when  the  Nation  is  at  war  or 
when  the  amendment  is  suspended  by  a 
three-fifths  vote  in  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  or,  if  not  signed 
by  the  President,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses. 

Reduces  the  rates  of  taxes,  duties.  Im- 
ports, and  excises  to  offset  the  effects  of 
inflation. 

Establishes  a  procedure  whereby  any 
bill  or  joint  resolution  having  the  effect 
of  increasing  taxes  must  be  approved  by 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  or,  if  not  signed 
by  the  President,  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses. 

Requires  a  majority  vote  in  both  Hous- 
es and  the  President's  signature  to  re- 
duce taxes,  or,  failing  the  President's  sig- 
nature, a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses. 

By  requiring  a  supermajoritv  of  both 
Houses  it  is  harder  to  raise  taxes  and 
unbalance  the  budget.  T&x  rate  reduc- 
tions are  encouraged  by  needing  the  ap- 
proval of  only  a  simple  majority  to  be 
enacted,  and  the  effects  of  inflation  on 
taxes  are  overcome  by  requiring  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  tax  rates. 

The  time  has  indeed  come  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  balanced  budget.  We 
can  no  longer  yield  to  an  increasing  na- 
tional debt.  No  better  example  can  be 
given  than  that  of  the  30  States  that 
have  now  joined  in  support  oi  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  draft  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  The  legislation  I  am 
offering  today  is  an  idea  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  I  compliment  my  good 
friend  .Tohn  Rousselot  for  this  legisla- 
tive inspiration.  I  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  important  that  Congress  act  to  more 
flrmlv  establish  the  tmwritten  budget 
discipline  of  our  forefathers  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG : 

S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  require  a  balanced  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

coifSTrrtrnoMAi.  AMxiroMnrr  roa  a 

BAUkNCKO   BTTDCrr 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  200 
years  ago  a  balanced  Federal  budget  was 
the  presumption  and  general  agreement 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  was  an  un- 
written doctrine  that  the  Government 
should  not  and  would  not  spend  more 
than  it  collected  In  revenues. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.  1021.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
civilian  proerams  for  fiscal  vear  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983,  amd  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  <Mi  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

DCPA<tTMCNT  OF  CMOCT  CIVTUAW  PBOCaAMS 
AUTHOaiZATION  ACT,  FISCAL  TZABS  ISS3  AMD 
If  S3 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  by  request  legislation 
which  will  authorize  appropriations  to 
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the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
in  accordance  with  section  660  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91). 

I  ask  iwanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal EUid  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  reprinted  in  the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricou,  as  follows: 
a  loai 

Be  it  efucted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Energy 
Civilian  Programs  Authorization  Act  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1962  and  1963." 
TITLE  I — RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPBIENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1982  In  accordance  with 
section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  for  operating  expenses  for 
the  foUowlng  energy  programs- 

(A)  FossU  Energy  Coal.  8358,960.000; 

(B)  Fossil  Energy  OU,  841.670,000; 

(C)  Fossil  Energy  Enhanced  Gas  Recovery, 
810,460.000; 

(D)  Conservation  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, 876,932,000: 

(E)  Solar  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, 8172360,000; 

(F)  Nuclear  Fission.  8937JM8.000; 

(0)  Blagnetlc  Fiislon,  8310.700,000; 
(H)  Oeothermal  Energy,  843,636,000; 

(1)  Electric  Energy  Systems,  83.£00,000; 
(J)    Energy  Storage  Systems.  837,900,000; 
(K)   Supporting  Research  and  Technical 

Analysis,  8373.411.000; 

(L)  Life  Sdencea  Reaearcb  and  Nuclear 
Medicine  AppUcatlons.  848.300,000; 

(M)  High  Energy  Physlca.  8390.400^)0: 

(N)  Nuclear  Physics.  899.100,000: 

(O)  High  Energy  and  Nuclear  Physics 
Program  Administration.  81.360J)00: 

(P)  Uranium  Enrichment  Process  Develop- 
ment. 893,076,000; 

(Q)  Uranium  Enrichment  Advanced  Iso- 
tope Separation  Technology.  880J92.000;  and 

(R)  Enviromneutal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, 8313.100.000. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  are  authorized  to  he  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  capital  equip- 
ment expenses  not  related  to  construction 
for  the  foUowlng  programs: 

(A)  FosaU.  86.360.000: 

(B)  Conservation  Research  and  Devdop- 
ment,  81.006.000; 

(C)  Solar  Energy  Reaearch  and  Develop- 
ment, 810,350,000; 

(D)  Nuclear  Flaalon.  844.S4S.000: 

(E)  Magnetic  Fusion.  843.000.000; 

(F)  Geotbermal  Energy.  886S.00O: 

(0)  Electric  Energy  ^sterns,  8400X)00: 
(H)  Bneigy  Storage  Syatema.  81, lOOXWO; 

(1)  Supporting  Research  and  Technical 
Analysis,  816,900,000: 

(J)  Life  Sciences  and  Nuclear  Medicine 
Applications,  83.200,000; 

(K)  High  Energy  Physio.  841.700.000: 

(L)  Nuclear  Physics.  810,500,000: 

(M)  Uranium  Enrichment  Process  Devel- 
opment, 84.100.000; 

(N)  Uranium  Enrichment  Advanced  Iso- 
tope Separation  Technology,  85JMO.00O;  and 

(O)  Environmental  Reaearch  and  Develop- 
ment. 813,700,000. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  are  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1962  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy Organization  Act  for  supply  research  and 
development  plant  and  capital  equipment 
Including  planning,  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, or  madiflcatlnn  al  facllltlM,  Inrtndlng 
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land  acquisition,  for  the  following  eneigy 
pragrams; 

(A)  Voeall  Energy 

(1)  Project  83-F-e06,  Stirface  Water  Con- 
tainment and  Waste  Water  Treatment  Fa- 
cility, Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Cen- 
ter, Bruceton,  Pa.,  81.000,000; 

(3)  Project  83-F-606,  General  plant  proj- 
ects for  technology  centers,  six  locations, 
86.000,000;  and 

(3)  Project  80-FK-ll,  Pressurized  Flu- 
Idlzed  Bed  Combined  Cycle  Pilot  Plant,  Wood 
Ridge,  New  Jersey,  an  additional  sum  of  811.- 
OOOJOOO  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
840.700,000. 

(B)  Nuclear  Fission 

(1)  Project  82-N-315.  (3eneral  plant  proj- 
eots,  Richland.  Washington  and  other  sites, 
81,100,000; 

(3)  Project  78-6-c,  Safety  research  experi- 
ment facilities.  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory-West, Idaho  National  Engineering 
Laboratory,  Idaho,  an  additional  sum  of 
88,000.000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  834,200,000; 

(3)  Project  78-6-e.  Energy  Technology  En- 
gineering Center  facility  modification.  En- 
ergy Technology  E^nglneerlnT  Center,  Santa 
Susana,  California,  an  additional  sum  of 
84.900,000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
823,800,000; 

(4)  Project  78-^f.  Fuels  and  Bfaterlals  Ex- 
amination Facility,  Richland,  Washington, 
an  additional  sum  of  834.300.000  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  8159.400.000: 

(6)  Project  82-N-310,  Modification  to  re- 
actors, various  locations,  83.000.000:  and 

(6)  Project  82-6-312,  CSeneral  plant  proj- 
ects. 811.000.000. 

(C)  Magnetic  Fusion. 

(1)  Project  80-MF-t.  Laree  <3oll  Test  Fa- 
cility, Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak 
Rld(;e,  Tennessee,  an  additional  sum  of 
8S,000.0(X>  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
833.950,000: 

(2)  Project  76-5-a,  Tokamak  Fusion  Test 
Realtor.  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Labora- 
tory, Plalnsboro.  New  Jersey,  an  additional 
sum  of  840.100.000  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  8313.600.000: 

(3)  Project  78-3-a,  Mirror  Fusion  Test  Fa- 
cility— B,  Lavirrenoe  Llvermore  Laboratory. 
Llvermore.  California,  an  additional  sum  of 
841,500.000  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  8148.700.000: 

(4)  Pro'ect  80-BJF-3,  Elmo  Bumpy  Torus, 
proof-of-princi-'le.  Oak  Rldfre.  Tennessee,  an 
additional  sum  of  814.000.(NX)  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  821.4(M.OOO;  and 

(5)  Protect  GPP-S2.  General  plant  projects, 
two  locations,  85.700,000. 

(D)  Geothermal  Energy. 

(1)  Project  80-G-l.  Geothermal  Demon- 
stration Power  Plant  Project,  Valles  Caldera, 
New  Mexico,  an  additional  sum  of  83.873,0(X) 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  854.316,- 
000. 

(E)  Supporting  Research  and  Technical 
Analysis. 

(1)  Project  82-E-332.  High  Temperattire 
Blaterlals  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory.  Oak  Rid?e.  Tennessee.  83.500.000; 

(3)  Project  82-E-321,  Accelerator  Improve- 
ments, and  Modifications,  various  locations, 
8300,000; 

(3)  Project  82-E-330.  General  plant  proj- 
ects, various  locations.  8300.000; 

(4)  Project  80-ES-11.  Idaho  Laboratory  Fa- 
cility, Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. Idaho,  an  additional  sum  of  85,000,000 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  811,000,- 
000; 

(5)  Project  81-E-309,  RehablUtatlon  of 
general  purpose  physical  plant — Phase  I, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Areonne.  Illi- 
nois, an  additional  sum  of  84,000.000  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  85.400,(M0; 

(6)  Project  81-E-310.  Transmission  and 
distribution  systems  upgrading,  Hanford  En- 


gineering Development  Laboratory.  Richland, 
Washington,  an  additional  sum  of  86.050,(XW 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  86X>50.0(X); 
'7)  Project  81-E-317,  INEL  roof  replace- 
ment, Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho,  an  additional  sum  of  $1JOOQ,- 
000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
84.300.000; 

(8)  Project  81-E-318,  Upgrade  primary 
substation.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  an  additional  sum  of  $34100,- 
(XX)  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
83.500.000: 

(9)  Project  81-E-331,  Site  utlUUes  project. 
Lawrence,  Llvermore  National  Laboratory, 
California,  an  additional  sum  of  85.550.- 
000  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
teSSOJOOO; 

(10)  Project  81-E-323.  Fire  safety  Im- 
provements, Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Argonne,  Illinois,  an  additional  stun  of 
81.800.0<X)  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  82.500.000; 

( 11)  Project  81-E-324.  Fire  safety  and  pro- 
tection Improvements.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory.  Idaho,  an  additional  sum 
of  81XXK)4)00  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  84.400.000; 

(12)  Project  81-E-325.  Energy  Technology 
Laboratory.  Sandla  National  Laboratories, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  an  additional  stun 
of  SSMOJXX)  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  86,500.000; 

(13)  Project  83-E-301,  300  area  crlUcal 
utilities  upgrading,  Richland.  Washington. 
SIXXXI.OOO; 

(14)  Project  82-E-302.  Security  Facility, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Argonne,  Illi- 
nois, 81^00.000; 

(15)  Project  83-E-305.  Traffic  safety  Im- 
provements, Richland,  Washington,  83J00,- 
OOO;  and 

(16)  Project  82-E-306.  Railroad  modifica- 
tions. Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. Idaho.  82.(KM).(NX). 

(F)   High  Energy  Physics 

(1)  Project  78-lO-b.  Inteiwctlng  Storage 
Accelerator.  ISABELLE  (400  x  400)  GeV. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  Upton. 
New  York,  an  additional  s\un  of  •21.(XX)000 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of  8125.- 
000  000; 

(2)  Project  81-E-318.  Tevatron  I.  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory.  Batavla, 
Illinois,  an  additional  stim  of  818j(XN).000  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  saO.OOOMO: 

(3)  Project  82-E-206.  Tevatron  n.  Fermi 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory.  BatavU,  D- 
llnoU,  9».oooxno: 

(4)  Project  7fr-9-b,  Energy  Saver.  Femd 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory.  Batavla, 
nilncris,  an  additional  sum  of  82.600000  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  •46.9(X).000; 

(5)  Project  83-E-206.  Accelerator  improve- 
ments and  modifications,  various  locations. 
87XXX).000:  and 

(6)  Project  82-E-204,  General  plant  proj- 
ects, vartotis  locations  86XXX>.(N)0. 

(0)  Nuclear  Physics 

(1)  Pro'ect  82-K-223.  Argonne  Tandem- 
Unac  Accelerator  System  (ATLAS),  Argonne 
National  laboratory,  Argonne.  niinots,  84.- 
000.000; 

(3)  Project  80-O8-5.  National  Supercon- 
ducting Cyclotron  Laboratory,  Michigan 
State  University.  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  an 
additional  sum  of  84.5(K).000  for  a  total  proj- 
ect authorization  of  816.4<K>,000; 

(3)  Project  82-E-331,  Accelerator  Improve- 
ments and  modifications,  various  locatlona, 
S2.000.000:  and 

(4)  Project  82-E-323,  General  plant  proj- 
ects, various  locations.  93JM0.000. 

(H)  Uranltun  Enrichment  Process  Develop- 
ment 

(1)  Project  82-R-418.  Advanced  Oentrlftige 
Test  Faculties,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  86.000,- 
000. 

(I)  Uraniimi  Enrichment  Advanced  Iso- 
tope Separation  Technology 
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(J)  BiTtraoBMntal 


plMit  proh 
•nd  Dvfvlop- 


<l)  PrajM*  »-OPI»-l.  Ornxunl  plant  pioj- 

(S)    Project  0-V-M6.  lfodiflc»tloiw  voA 
MMf^w«««  to  blomadteol  and  •nTlronmantal 
raMueh  tedUttw,  ntrlous  locotloas.  •l.OOO.- 
000. 
ITTLB  n— OOKSKBVATIOK  0(»D«CIALI- 

ZAnoN.  AND  RKLATSD  Acnvmia 
aac.  aoi.  PundB  arc  MitborlMd  to  bo  vp- 
prppiimtfl  (or  flaool  tmt  lOCa  in  aeoocdMio* 
wttb  nctton  000  of  Um  Daportmont  of  Bnorgy 
mianf  tlnn  Act  for  oporatinc  aipamaa  for 
tba  fOUovUw  eODMrratkin.  oomaMrcUUaa- 
tton.  and  ralatad  aeUvltlaa  procrama: 

(A)  Banowabia  Baaouroaa 

(1)  Solar  Infonaatlon  Syatama,  08.700,000. 

(B)  OonaMvatloa  Aettvltlaa 

(1)  BnlMlnsa  and  community  Syatama, 
Ol.OOOiOOO; 

(t)  Tranaportetlon.  01,000.000:  and 

(0)  Stau  and  Local.  0100.M6.000. 
XTHiB  m— BBOPLATOBT  AND  BaJiTBD 
FUMCnONB 

Sac.  aoi.  Panda  ara  autbortaad  to  be  ap- 
propriated (or  llaeal  year  19«3  In  accordance 
vltb  aectlan  000  of  the  Department  of  Bnergy 
Organisation  Act  t<x  tbe  foUovtng  regulatory 
»»Mt  related  functlona: 

(A)  Kcoiiotnlc  Begulatory  Admin lattatlon. 
tM.000.000; 

(B)  OOoe  of  Hearlngi  and  Appeals.  04.S00.- 
000: 

(C)  Federal  Bieigy  Regulatory  ooounla- 
rion.  083.173.000: 

(D)  Bnergy  Information  Administration, 
•M,S33,000:  and 

(B)  Strategic  Petroleum  Beeerre,  03,883,- 
408.000. 

TITU  IV— POWBB  IfABKXTINO  AND 
IXASINO 


,  401.  Pnnda  are  aatborlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated (or  flacal  year  18t8  In  accordance  wltb 
Section  000  of  tbe  Department  at  Bnergy 
Organlsattan  Act  for  eipeneee  (or  tbe  follow- 
ing power  aaarketlog  programs: 

(A)  Alaaka  Power  AdmlnlstraUon.  Ineliid- 
Ing  eipeneee  for  engineering  and  economic 
iniestlgeUfMi  to  promote  tbe  derelopment 
and  ntUlaatlan  of  tbe  water,  power,  and  re- 
lated reeooreaa  a<  ^'rrTra.  0S>AS8JIOO: 

(B)  Sont  beast  em  Power  Administration. 
iBclndlng  eontlnatng  fund.  07^87^0: 

(C)  Sootbweetem  Power  Administration, 
hicludli^  contlnalng  fond.  021^04)00: 

(D)  Weetam  Area  Power  Administration, 
for  oonstmetlon.  rehabilitation,  operation, 
and  maintenance  at  electric  power  tranamle- 
slon  (aemttee.  and  power  marketing  acUvltlee. 
8810.77«,000.  of  whieb  01S8,S74/)00  sbaU  be 
derived  ftom  tbe  Department  of  Interior  Bec- 
lemattow  Ptmd  and  0080.000  sbaU  be  derlred 
from  tAe  Ootatado  Bteer  Dam  Fund:  and 

(B)  Weataia  Area  Power  Admhilstratlon. 
Ux  tba  emergency  fund  eeteWlshed  pursuant 
to  tbe  Act  of  June  88.  1848  (48  VAC  I  508). 
to  assiiis  conttnnooa  operations  during  nn- 
nenal  or  emergency  conditions.  0600.000.  aU 
of  wtaleb  ebaU  be  darlred  from  tbe  Depart- 
msat  of  Interior  Berlametlwn  Fund. 

Sbo.  408.  Funds  are  antborlaed  to  be  i^tpro- 
prlated  fOr  flecal  year  1988  m  aeoordanee  wltb 
I  at  tbe  Department  of  Bnergy  Or- 
I  Act  for  snieiisee  for  tbe  following 
foal  date  gathering  and  aaalysta  programs: 
(A)  mnarat  Foala  and  Pstroleam  and  Nat- 
ural Oaa  Data.  888.477.000. 
TRIiB  V—mUCLtASL  AWwa*Mi^|i  |  nf. 
NUCIAAB    PUBL    MAN- 

AND    OOmiBHOIAL    WASTB 

HBMBIIIM.    AiOTIOir 

flka  101.  Fonda  are  autborlaed  to  be  i^pro- 
pnated  (or  flecal  year  1088  In  aceordanoe  wltH 
•00  of  tbe  Department  of  Uergy  Or- 
.  Act  (or: 


(A)  Operating  snisniss  (or  uranium  le- 
eource  sannmint.  00.700.000: 

(B)  Capital  equipment  not  routed  to  con- 
struction (or  uranium  resource  aaaeeement, 
0800MO; 

(C)  Plant  and  capital  equipment  Including 
planning,  construction,  acquisition,  or  modl- 
flcaUon  o(  (acllltlee.  including  land  acquisi- 
tion (or  tbe  (ollowlikg  uranium  reeouroe  as- 
seesment  program: 

(1)  Project  83-R-410.  General  plant  proj- 
ects. Grand  Jiwcton.  Colorado.  0100,000: 

(D)  Operating  eapsnees  (or  Interim  spent 
nuclear  (uel  management  and  remedial 
action: 

(1)  Interim  q;>ent  nuclear  fuel  manage- 
ment eipeneee.  •0.417.000:  and 

(3)  Remedial  action  program  expenses. 
055,070,000:  and 

(B)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction for  Interim  spent  nuclear  fuel  man- 
•gement  and  remedial  acUon.  01.776.000. 
TTTLB      VI— OTHBB      RKWBWABLB      BB- 

SOUBCBB  AND  OON8BBVATION  ACTIVI- 

TIBB 

Sac.  001.  Funds  are  autborlaed  to  be  H>- 
proprlated  for  Oacal  year  1983  In  accordance 
wltb  secUon  000  of  tbe  Department  of  Bnergy 
Organisation  Act  for  tbe  following  foesll  en- 
ergy, solar  energy,  and  coneervaUon  pro- 
grams: 

(A)  Operating  expenaee  for  foesU  energy 
program  administration,  03,500.000: 

(B)  OfwraUng  ezpensee  for  International 
Applications  of  Solar  Te<AnoIogy.  $4,000,000: 

(C)  Operating  ezpeoses  for  conservation 
actlTltles.  Buildings  and  Community  Sys- 
tems, $0,000,000:  and 

(D)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction for  conaerrstion  sotlvltlee.  Build- 
ings and  Community  Systems.  $100,000. 
TnUC  Vi: — URANIX7M  BNBICHMBMT.  OTH- 

Bl  OOMMBRCIAL  WASTB  MANAOEMBNT 
ACT.V-T.E8.     WEST     VALLEY     DBitON- 
STBATION    PROJECT   ACTIVIT  B8,    AND 
THRES  MILE  lELAND  ACTIVIT.ES 
Sac.  701.  Funda  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prcprlated  for  flacal  year  1983  In  accor:lance 
with  section  800  ot  Vbe  Department  ot  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  fc»': 

(A)  Operating  expenses  for  uranlimi  en- 
rtcbment: 

( 1 )  Gaseous  Diffusion  Operations  and  Sup- 
port, $001,835,000: 

(3)  Gas  Centrifuge  Operations  and  Sup- 
port, $5JOO.00O:  and 

(3)  Program  Administration.  $3,100,000. 

(B)  Uranltim  enrichment  aotlvltlM  plant 
and  capital  equipment.  Including  planning, 
construction,  acquisition,  or  modification  erf 
facUltlea,  tncludtaig  land  acquisition,  aa  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Project  83-B-410,  General  plant  proj- 
ects, Tarous  locations.  $17,500,00: 

(3)  Project  88-B-411.  UP,  cylinders  and 
storage  jrards.  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $11,- 
000.000: 

(3)  Project  e3-R-413.  Cooling  tower  modi- 
fications. Oak  Ridge,  Tenneieee  and  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  $8.- 
000  XXX): 

(4)  Project  88-4-413.  Improved  DP,  con- 
tainment and  gaeeous  diffusion  plants.  $7.- 
100.000: 

(6)  Project  83-B-414.  Purge  and  caaeade 
erttbdrawal  owdl^catlon.  gaeeous  diffusion 
plant.  Paducata.  Kentucky,  $0,000,000: 

(0)  Project  83-B-416.  Plre  alarm  system 
replacement,  gaeeous  diffusion  plants,  $4.- 
700M0: 

(7)  Project  83-B-418,  Environmental  pro- 
teotlon  and  eafety  modifications.  Phase  n, 
gaseous  diffusion  plants.  $3,000,000: 

(0)  Project  83-R^l7.  Air  dlstrlbuUon  sys- 
tem upgrading,  gaseous  diffusion  plant.  Pa- 
ducab.  Kentucky.  $3,700,000: 

(9)  Project  81-B-S03.  UtUitlee  upgrading, 
diffusion  plants,  an  additional  sum 


o<  $17,000,000  for  a  total  project  autborlia- 
Uon  of  $37,000,000: 

(10)  Project  81-R~504,  Supervlaory  con- 
trol and  data  acquiolUon  systeou,  Paducab. 
Kentucky  aad  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  gaseous 
diffusion  plants,  an  additional  aum  of  $7.«- 
000,000  for  a  total  project  autborlaaitlon  of 
$13,000,000: 

(11)  Project  81-B-e06.  Environmental 
protection  and  safety  tn^irovementa.  Pbaaa  I. 
gsaeous  diffusion  plants.  $7,000,000: 

(13)  Project  80-UB-3.  Control  of  water 
pollution,  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $4,000,0C0  (or  a  total  project 
autborlaaUon  o(  $17,000XWO: 

(13)  Project  80-DB-3.  Plant  (acUltlae  se- 
curity Improvements,  gaeeous  dllHislon 
planta,  an  additional  sum  o(  $4X100.000  (or 
a  total  project  autbortaatlon  ot  $17,000^0: 

(14)  Project  80-UB-O.  Motor  and  switch- 
gear  upgrading,  gaeeous  dlffusloD  planta.  aa 
additional  sum  o(  $0,000,000  (or  a  total  proj- 
ect autborlaaUon  o(  $38,500,000:  and 

(15)  Project  70-8-g.  Bnrlebed  uranium 
production  (acllltlee  Portamoutb.  Ohio,  an 
additional  sum  o(  $800,000^0  (or  a  total 
project  autborlaaUon  o(  $1,080,8464100. 

(C)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
strucUon  (or  uranium  enrichment.  $38.- 
100,000. 

Sac.  703.  Funda  are  autborlaed  to  be  ^>- 
proprlated  (or  fiscal  year  1983  In  accordance 
with  secUon  080  o(  the  Department  o( 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  operating  ex- 
pensee  (or  other  commercial  waste  manage- 
ment acUvlttea: 

(A)  Repoaltory  Ucenslng  acUvlUea  In  tbe 
terminal  IsolaUon  program,  $3,0OOMO: 

(B)  Assistance  to  SUtee  In  the  waste 
system  evaluaUon  and  public  Interaction 
program.  $1,000,000:  and 

(C)  Assistance  to  SUtee  (or  low-level 
waste  management.  $1,000,000. 

Sac.  703.  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated (or  fiscal  year  1983  In  accordance 
wltb  section  080  of  the  Department  at 
Bnergy  Organisation  Act  for  the  following 
West  VaUey  DemonstraUon  Project  acUvl- 
tlee: 

(A)  Operating  expenses  for  the  West  Val- 
ley Demonstration  Project,  $13^00,000:  and 

(B)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction for  the  West  VaUey  Demonstra- 
Uon Project,  $800,000. 

Sac.  704.  Funds  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated fdr  fiscal  year  1983  In  accord- 
ance with  eectlon  080  of  the  Department  of 
Bnergy  OrganlzaUon  Act  for  tbe  following 
Three  MUe  Island  acUvlUes: 

(A)  OperaUng  expenses  (or  Tbree  MUe 
Island   acUvlUee,   $38.000M0;    and 

(B)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction (or  Three  lOle  Island  acUvlUea. 
$8,000,000. 

TTTLB  Vm — DEPAKTMBNTAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Sac.  001.  Funds  are  autborlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated (or  fiecal  year  1983  In  accordance 
with    aecUon    880    o(    the    Department    ot 
Energy  Organisation  Act  (or: 

(A)  Operating  expenssa  (or  departmental 
admlnlstraUon  scUvlUes: 

(I)  Ofllce  o(  the  Secretary.  $3,0184)00: 
(3)  General  management,  $704)54.000: 

(3)  Program  administration,  $8,3494>00: 

(4)  Field  oAcea.  $84,788,000: 

(6)  Other  ealary  expenses,  travel,  and  serv- 
ices, $150,408,000: 

(8)  PoUcy  analysis  and  syatems  studlss. 
$10,878,000: 

(7)  mtemaUonal  poUcy  studies.  $3604)00: 

(8)  Tntergovemmental  affairs.  89J85.000: 

(9)  PubUc  affairs.  $900,000: 

(10)  In-bouse  energy  management. 
$5,400,000: 

(II)  Cost  of  work  (or  otliers.  and  changea 
In  Inventorlee.  $66J144)00: 

(13)  Consumer  affairs.  $188,000:  aad 
(IS)  Technical  Informatton  servloea.  $14,- 
8804)00. 
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(B)  Departmental  admlalstrattoa  aetlvltlea 
plant  and  capital  equipment,  Including  plaa- 
nlng.  construction,  "^"*ff<tKin.  or  modifica- 
tion of  f acllltlee.  including  land  acquisition, 
aa  followa: 

( 1 )  Project  83-A-801.  Modifications  for  en- 
ergy management,  various  locattons.  823.- 
300.000: 

(3)  Project  83-A-8Q3.  Advanced  Teet  Re- 
actor (ATR)  waste  heat  recovery,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho.  $4.- 
900.000: 

(S)  Project  83-A-OOS.  High  temperature 
water  dlstrUmUon  system.  Loe  Alamoe  Sden- 
tlflc  Laboratory.  New  Modoo,  $64)004>00: 


(4)  Project  81-A-803,  Bnergy  monitoring 
aad  control  system.  T-13  Plant.  Oak  Bldge. 
Taaaaasee.  an  ■ddltlonal  sum  of  $3.6004)00 
(or  a  total  project  authorization  at  $6.0004)00: 

(6)  Project  81-A-803,  Energy  monitoring 
and  control  system.  Oak  Ridge  NaUonal 
Laboratory,  an  Mdltlffnal  sum  at  $34)00,000 
(or  a  total  project  authorization  of  $4,000,000: 

(8)  Project  81-A-806.  Automated  energy 
management  system.  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory, Argonne.  Illinois,  an  additional  sum 
o(  $1,900,000  (or  a  total  project  autborfsa- 
Uon  at  $33004)00: 

(7)  Project  80^A-08.  Alternate  energy 
souroe,  Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo,  Texas,  an  ad- 


ditional sum  of  884)004>00  (or  a  total  project 
authorization  o(  $841004)00:  and 

(8)  Project  83-C-801,  Plant  engineering 
and  deelgn,  varloua  locatlona,  834)004)00. 

(C)  Capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction (or  departmental  administration 
acUvlUea.  $6,683,000. 

TTTM  IX-ADTHOBtZA-nON  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
Ssc.  901.  There  Is  sutborized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  tbe  Department  of  Energy  to  be 
available  no  earlier  than  October  1. 1883.  such 
sums  ss  may  be  neceesary  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  programs  set  forth  In  thie  Act. 
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Dapsxntxm  or  — ... 

Waahington.  D.C^  AprU  2$.  IMl. 
Hon.  Gsoacx  BtrsH. 
President  o/  the  Senate. 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dxaa  Mb.  Passnmrr:  Eneloeed  Is  pnqweed 
leglatetlon  "[t)o  authorise  approprlattona 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  dvlllaa 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  puipoeee."  The  bUl  (En- 
cloeun  1)  would  authorize  specific  appro- 
priations for  FT  1083  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  FT  1088.  The  total  amount 
prt^Maed  for  FT  1083  Is  $10,393,011,000.  A 
eectlon-by-secUon  analysis  of  the  pn^>oeed 
legislaUon  Is  also  enclosed  (Bicloeun  2). 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legidaUon  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram ot  tbe  President. 

TlUe  m  of  the  Bnergy  Security  Act  statea 
that  "tbe  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  energy  targeta  (or  net  importa.  do- 
meetlc  production  and  end-use  consump- 
tion (or  the  calendar  years  1088.  1000.  1806 
and  3000"  aa  a  part  at  thU  authorisation  pro- 
posal. In  order  to  be  aa  responsive  as  pos- 
sible to  tbls  requirement,  a  set  of  energy 
projections  is  Included  In  title  X.  Consistent 
wUh  tbe  uncertainty  Inherent  in  projections 
or  this  kind,  however,  outcomes  beyond  tbe 
range  shown  in  theee  projections  ate  cer- 
tainly poatfble.  Theee  projeetlona  were  de- 
veloped In  November  1980  and  repieseuted 
tbe  DepartOMntlB  esOmataa  at  tatan  eaatgy 


supply  and  demand  at  that  time.  However, 
the  Department's  energy  proJecUons  sre  not 
"♦••IBeta"  except  lnso(ar  as  they  reflect  pos- 
sible outcomes  resulting  (rom  IncenUvcs  in 
the  marketplace. 

This  Administration  la  committed  to  an 
energy  poUcy  that  will  rely  on  the  markK- 
place  to  stimulate  efficient  energy  producUtHi 
and  coat-effeoUve  conservation.  Numerous 
private  decisions  over  many  years  wUl  deter- 
ndne  tbe  exact  amounts  and  type  of  energy 
produced  and  consumed  in  1990,  3000,  and 
beyond.  WlUi  the  removal  of  unwarranted 
ragulaUons  and  restrtcUoiM  on  energy  mar- 
keU  and  the  support  of  long-term  reeearoh 
and  development,  market  forces  wlU  take  us 
in  the  direction  of  appropriate  energy  prt>- 
<kietlon  and  wise  use  and  ensure  that  supply 
and  dwnand  remain  In  balance. 

The  .projections  of  UUe  X  should  not  be 
eeen  as  a  description  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  beUeves  energy  markeU  should 
do.  Government  energy  forecasts  cannot  re- 
flect aU  the  information  that  private  con- 
summ.  workers,  managen,  inventors,  and 
Investore  will  have  and  uee  in  shaping  our 
energy  future.  Tbe  Federal  Government  has 
an  Important  goal  to  fulfill  in  assuring  that 
the  market  signals  facing  these  groups  are 
clear,  consistent,  and  realistic.  We  frankly 
have  no  adequate  ability  to  anticipate  im- 
ezpected  technological  change,  for  example, 
which  has  made  part  Government  energy 
projections  obsolete.  The  most  that  tbe  pro- 
JecUons can  do  is  show  a  range  of  poasible 


values  for  energy  siq>ply  and  it»n,m.,^  given 
a  set  of  ssstmipUons  about  tbe  enersr 
market. 

Finally,  tiUe  X  would  repeal  UUe  III  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act.  We  certainly  agree 
with  the  Intentions  that  inq>lred  UUe  ttt- 
that  it  Is  Important  that  the  country  face 
up  to  energy  Issues  in  a  realiaUe  wav.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  ttaia  objective  is  ham- 
pered rether  than  helped  by  tbe  energy  tar- 
get-setting |Nx>ces8.  since  that  process  can  di- 
vert Congressional  attention  every  two  yean 
into  lengthy  deUberaUons  on  targets  that  are 
inherenUy  uncertain  and  away  from  other  ia- 
sues  that  require  Congressional  attention. 
Sincerely, 

Baic  J.  Ftci. 
Acting  General  Comuel. 

Endosurea. 

Fiscal  Teas  1983  DOB  AOTHosixsnoar  Biu. 

roa    CiTiuAir     ftmiraTTnitn    flarrww  st 
Section  Analysis 


Sees.  101  through  801 .  These  secUons  com- 
prlae  tbe  first  eight  titles  of  the  bill.  Tliey 
would  authorise  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Department's  dvUian  ae- 
tlvltlea during  fiecal  year  1983.  Tbe  wepee- 
tlveUUeaare: 

I — ^Research  and  Developnient: 

n — Conservation.  CommerdallsaUon.  and 
Related  Activities: 

m-^togulatory  and  Belated  Functions: 
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Pf—fvmmt  IterkcUnc  and  Padenl  L«Mln(: 

V— NucImlt  AMMUMnt.  Interlin  8p«nt 
NuclMtf  Foal  Mf"H*"""*-  ^""^  CommercUl 
WmU  Bmnaiiai  AcUon; 

VI— Otb«r  B«n«wmble  BMOurces  ftnd  Oon- 
mttaUoq  AcUTltlw:  

vn ^orkiUum   larlchxnant.   Other   Com> 

mwcUl  yn*t»  U»n«««ment  Ac«t1«««.  W«% 
VaUay  D«inon«tr»«on  Project  ActUltlea.  and 
Tbraa  MUa  laland  AoUvltlea:  and 

vm— Oapartmantal  Administration 

PatalVrt  Joatiflcatlons  of  tbe  amounts  to 
ba  autborlMd  are  contained  In  tbe  Depart- 
ment  of  Bnersr  FT  isaa  ReTlsed  Congres- 
■lonal  Budcet  Request. 

TRU  n 

Section  e07  of  the  Congresilnnal  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
Pub.  L.  No.  W-344.  states  that  ".  .  .  any 
request  for  tbe  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority to  continue  a  program  or  actlTlty  for 
a  fiscal  year  .  .  .  sbaU  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  15  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year 
begins  .  .  ."  Accordingly.  secUon  901  requests 
authorisation  of  appropriations  for  FT  1983. 

TRU  Z 

Title  in  of  the  Energy  Security  Act,  Pub.  L. 
No.  9«-a94.  sUtea  that  "the  President  shall 
transmit  to  tbe  Congress  energy  targets  for 
net  imports,  domestic  production,  and  end- 
use  consumption  of  energy  for  the  calendar 
years  19g5,  1990,  1995.  and  3000". 

Section  1001  fulfills  this  requirement  by 
using  a  range  of  projections  completed  In 
November  1980  by  the  Office  of  Analytical 
Serrlcea  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  and  Evaluation  and  updated  to  reflect 
the  Interagency  Coal  Export  Task  Force  pro- 
jections of  January  1981.  The  ranges  reflect 
low  and  high  assumptions  about  domestic 
production  and  the  projected  range  of  sup- 
ply and  dw"»"«<  that  result.  To  balance  sup- 
ply with  demand,  a  low  doniestlc  production 
subtotal  requires  higher  energy  imports  than 
a  high  domestic  production  subtotal.  Accord- 
ingly, for  tbe  Imported  fuels,  the  high  Import 
figure  appears  In  the  "low"  column. 

On  the  demand  side,  the  levels  of  end-use 
consumption  are  projected  to  be  consistent 
with  the  projected  range  of  supplies  by  fuel. 
Also  tbe  amounts  shown  for  end-use  con- 
sumption of  specific  fuels  are  consistent  with 
those  shown  for  production,  as  adjusted  to 
account  for  tbe  oonTerslon  of  one  fuel  form 
to  another. 

Several  totals  that  are  shown  are  different 
than  tbe  sum  of  the  applicable  columns  be- 
catise  of  rounding.  Under  "Dotnestlc  Pro- 
duction", the  figures  for  "OU  and  NOL"  in- 
clude oU  shale  but  not  coal  liquids:  the 
figures  for  "Natural  gas"  do  not  Include  syn- 
thetic gas  from  coal;  and  tbe  figures  for 
"Solar  and  Other"  Include  1.8  quads  of  blo- 
mass  not  currently  Included  In  DOE 
stattatlaB. 

Seetkm  looa  repeaU  title  m  of  the  En- 
ergy Security  Act.* 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  hinudf  and 
Mr.  Oauf )  (by  request) : 
8. 1022.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and  economic  develoianent, 
and  related  programs,  to  provide  an  im- 
proved and  expedited  mortgage  fore- 
closure procedure  with  respect  to  multi- 
family  mortgages  held  bv  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  pur- 
suant to  title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  or  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


Houanto  sm  coismnnrr  DavsLOPimrr 
AMSitsifxins  or  issi 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  .  the  Housing  and 
Community  Oevel(H?ment  Amendments 
of  1981. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter  from  Secretary  Pierc« 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcou. 

There  being  no  object'on,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SccaxTJUiT  or  HOusmo 

AND   Ukban    DsVKLOPltKirr. 

Wathinfton.  D.C..  April  21,  1911. 
Subject:  Propoeed  "Housing  and  Community 

DeTelopment  Amendments  of  1981." 
Hon.  OsOBCB  H.  W.  Bcsh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAS  Ms.  PsEsjosirr:  I  am  enclosing  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  funding  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1983  for  the 
community  development,  housing  and  re- 
lated programs  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

In  my  letter  of  AprU  7, 1  explained  that  we 
were  in  the  process  of  preparing  legislation  to 
restructure  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  and  related  programs  contained 
In  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  We  have  completed 
our  work  on  that  propoeed  legislation  and 
have  Included  it  In  the  enclosed  package. 
Since  my  April  7  letter  provided  a  summary 
of  the  contents  of  the  propoeed  housing  and 
related  legislation,  this  letter  will  briefly  de- 
scribe our  proposed  title  I  revisions. 

The  restructured  title  I  w<ould  provide  a 
single  funding  source  to  support  block  grant 
eligible  activities  and  a  revised  UDAO  pro- 
gram. The  overall  authorization  for  this  ex- 
panded program  would  be  Si. 106  billion  In 
each  of  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  This  would 
Increase  current  CDBO  funding  authoriza- 
tions by  $300  million  In  fiscal  year  1983  and 
•58  million  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  new  title  I  would  contain  four  ele- 
ments: a  revised  Action  Orant  program,  a 
scaled-down  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund, 
an  entitlement  program  for  large  cities  and 
urban  counties,  and  a  new  State  Block 
Orant  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
States. 

The  revised  UDAO  program  would  be 
funded  as  a  new  account  In  section  107  of  the 
1974  Act.  St  tfiOO  mUllon  for  flscal  year  1983. 
We  have  already  begun  a  study  of  UDAO's 
effectiveness,  and  the  results  of  this  study 
win  be  given  careful  consideration  In  the 
Administration's  future  proposals  concern- 
ing community  and  economic  development 
activities.  The  proposed  program  would  con- 
tinue the  eaeentlal  features  of  the  current 
UDAO  authority,  but  would  Include  several 
changes  designed  to  trim  down  the  program 
to  Its  primary  objectives,  clear  It  of  unneces- 
sary requirements  and  Federal  red  tape,  and 
emphasize  rigorous  program  administration. 
These  changes  would  oUnlmlze  tbe  amount 
of  Federal  dollars  needed  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate Investment   in   individual   projects. 

The  bin  proptoses  a  funding  authorization 
for  the  SecretsuTT's  Discretionary  Fund  of  not 
more  than  $60  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1983.  This  would  represent  a  re- 
duction from  tbe  current  levels  of  8104  mU- 
llon for  fiscal  year  1983  and  8107  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  reduction  would  be  at- 
tributable to  a  narrowing  of  the  uses  of  the 
Discretionary  Fund.  Under  the  revised  pro- 
gram, amounts  In  the  Fund  could  be  used 
only  for  grants  to  Indian  Tribes  and  ter- 
ritories, for  the  New  Communities  Program, 


and  for  a  technical  assistance  category  ex- 
panded to  Include  special  projects. 

Aftsr  providing  funds  for  the  revised  Ac- 
tion Orant  program  and  the  Discretionary 
Fund,  remaining  funds  would  be  divided  70 
percent  for  entitlement  communities  and 
30  percent  for  States,  to  be  used  for  the  new 
State  Block  Orant  program. 

The  entitlement  program  would  remain 
unchanged.  Metropolitan  cities  and  urban 
counties  would  continue  to  receive  amounts 
determined  by  the  existing  dual  formula. 

In  the  new  State  Block  Orant  program, 
each  State  would  receive  an  allocation  based 
on  the  dual  formula  contained  in  existing 
law.  States  would  distribute  funds  to  thsir 
units  of  general  local  government  to  carry 
out  eligible  community  and  economic  devel- 
opment activities.  States  srould  be  free  to  de- 
sign fund  distribution  systems  taUored  to 
their  Individual  needs  and  preferences,  and 
would  be  responsible  for  overall  administra- 
tion of  distributed  runds.  HUD's  role  wotUd 
be  limited  to  reviews  and  audits.  Because 
some  States  may  not  be  ready  to  take  over 
the  program  Inunedlately.  we  propose  to 
make  tbe  State  program  optional  for  flscal 
year  1983.  HUD  would  continue  to  admin- 
ister the  Block  Orant  program  under  the 
exutlng  statute  in  those  States  which  choose 
to  wait  untu  1983  to  operate  the  new 
program. 

The  revision  to  title  I  also  would  simplify 
current  administrative  requirements.  For  en- 
titlement cities  and  urban  counties,  the  com- 
plex application  would  be  replaced  by  a 
statement  of  conununity  development  objec- 
tives and  a  description  of  the  projected  use 
of  funds.  For  States,  a  similar  statement 
would  be  required,  which  would  also  describe 
the  system  by  which  the  State  intends  to 
distribute  funds  to  localities. 

These  statements  would  have  to  be  accom- 
panied by  certifications  regarding  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  RlghU 
Acts  of  1964  and  1968,  the  existing  primary 
CDBO  objectives,  and  other  applicable  laws. 
Proposed  statements  would  be  published  to 
allow  citizens  and  localities  an  opportunity 
to  comment.  The  final  statement  would  be 
published  and  sent  to  HUD,  but  would  not  be 
subject  to  Hxn)  approval. 

Although  the  proposal  would  eliminate 
current  application  requirements.  It  would 
stUl  require,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Block 
Orant  assistance,  that  entitlement  communi- 
ties submit  and  follow  a  housing  assistance 
plan  approved  by  HUD.  This  would  maintain 
the  status  quo  pending  completion  of  the 
Administration's  reexamination  of  the  future 
of  federally  assisted  housing. 

As  In  the  current  law,  grantees  would  be 
required  to  submit  annual  performance  re- 
ports. The  Secretary  would  undertake  annual 
reviews  of  the  performance  of  entitlement 
cities  and  counties,  snd  of  the  States.  For 
entitlement  grantees,  this  review  would  be 
limited  to  assuring  timely  performance  and 
compliance  with  program  requirements  and 
other  applicable  laws.  For  the  States,  tbe  re- 
view would  be  conducted  for  these  purposes, 
as  well  as  to  determine  whether  the  State 
had  distributed  the  funds  In  accordance  with 
Its  statement.  The  review  would  also  deter- 
mine whether  the  State  had  conducted  re- 
views of  Its  localities  comparable  to  those 
performed  by  HUD  for  entitlement  grantees. 
As  In  existing  law,  where  the  review  Indicated 
that  performance  did  not  conform  to  these 
requirements,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  adjust  or  reduce  grant  amounts. 
The  bill  would  also  propose  as  a  new  Block 
Orant  eligible  activity  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance to  private,  for-profit  entitles  to  oirry 
out  economic  development  projects.  This 
would  enhance  the  ability  of  grant  recipients 
to  perform  "Action  Orant"-type  activities 
using  Block  Orant  funds. 
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Timely  enactment  of  tbe  enclosed  proposal 
would  provide  the  Department  with  the  nec- 
essary authority  to  carry  out  effectively  Its 
req>onsiblUtles  In  flscal  year  1983.  Tbe  De- 
partment requests  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  urges  its 
early  enactaaent. 

The  Office  of  Blanagement  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentaUon  of  this  legislaUon  to  the  Congress, 
and  Its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samuxl  B.  PiKBca,  Jr.* 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  4,  concerning  the  "In- 
ternational Year  of  EMsabled  Persons." 

ASfXmilfKMT   MO.    3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  38,  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from 
the  ACTION  agency,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  S.  848  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations f(H-  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDHIONAL  COSPONSORS 

■■  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugak.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatlz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  28,  to  termi- 
nate the  authorization  for  Lafayette  Dam 
tuid  Reservoir,  Big  Pine  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, Clifty  Creek  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
and  the  Big  Blue  Dam  and  Reservoir  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

8.  isi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  181,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Head  Start  program. 

8.  sso 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Cranston,  the 

Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rieglb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  560,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  sudden  infant  death  pro- 
gram under  part  B  of  title  XI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act. 

B.     TTT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn) 
were  added  &s  rosponsors  of  S.  777,  a  bill 
to  funend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  restrict  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  to  those  dis- 
charges which  are  into  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
was  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  857,  a  bill 
to  impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  lamb  meat. 

S.    lOlS 

At  the  request  of  BIr.  Cranston,  the 

Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1015,  a  bill 
to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACnON  Agency. 

SIM  ATX   SBSOLUnON    IIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattdiclt).  and  Uie 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  116,  a  resolution  relating 
to  proposed  merger  between  Texas  Inter- 
naticmal  Airlines  and  Continental  Air- 
lines. 

SZWATE   CONCXnUtBMT  USOLUTION  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (BCr.  Melcher)  and  the 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

COlfSCtTTEB   Oir  TBK   JTrDIGXAST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Patent 
Term  Restoration  Act  of  1981,  S.  255,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to  restore 
the  term  of  the  patent  grant  for  the 
period  of  time  that  nonpatent  regulatory 
requirements  prevent  the  marketing  of 
a  patented  product. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9:30  ajn., 
in  room  2228  of  the  Oirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  April  30,  1981.  For  further 
Information  on  the  hearing,  you  may 
contact  Ralph  Oman  at  202-224-9493. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER  PROPOSES 
STRONG  NATIONAL  MINERALS 
POLICY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  our  Nation 
is  establishment  of  a  strong  minerals 
policy.  Yet  the  crisis  of  critical  materials 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  almost 
unnoticed  by  the  public. 

Fortimately,  there  are  some  public 
leaders  with  foresight  and  understanding 
of  the  terrible  consequences  of  our  min- 
erals vulnerability,  who  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  Nation's  predicament  and 
urging  specific  actions  to  resolve  it. 
Among  them  is  my  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (jtold- 
water). 

On  April  22,  in  a  major  address  to  tbe 
Wings  Club  in  New  York  City,  an  aviation 
oriented  group,  Senator  Goldwater  dis- 
ci^HBd  the  shortage  of  critical  materials 
in  relation  to  our  Nation's  defense  base. 

He  warned  that  there  have  been  few 
times  in  our  history  when  the  United 
States  has  tieen  so  vulnerable  to  forces 
outside  our  control  as  we  are  now  because 
of  our  dependence  aa  unfriendly  or  un- 
stable foreign  sources  for  strat^c  min- 
erals vital  to  our  defense  industry. 

In  his  address.  Senator  Goldwater 
pointed  out  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
ti(m  already  has  begun  a  total  natiraial 
commitment  to  redress  this  dangerous 
situation  and  urged  that  we  in  Congress 
help  the  President  rebuild  our  defense 
capability. 

To  insure  the  success  of  this  goal. 
Senator  Goldwater  proposed  a  specific 
10-point  set  of  reforms  that  will  unchain 
our  country's  great  industrial  and  mining 


machines  and  stAvt  our  strategic  min- 
erals shortage,  indudine  greater  ar^jws 
for  exploration  and  mining  In  public 
lands,  focusing  responsioility  for  de- 
veloping and  implementing  a  national 
nonfuel  minerals  policy,  revising  en- 
vironmental and  safety  regulations,  and 
improving  relations  with  mineral-rich 
countries  of  southern  Africa,  among 
other  points. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues may  read  and  study  this  impor- 
tant message  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zaaa.,  1  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  his 
address  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

ElCBTKENTR    SiCBT    LECTUXK    TX>    TBK    WiMCS 
CLT7B 

(By  Senator  Bsiar  Goldwaib) 

I  am  honored  to  present  the  Eighteenth 
Sight  Lecture  to  the  Wings  Club.  I'm  told 
that  I  should  review  with  "hindsight,  insight 
and  foresight"  some  aspect  of  aviation.  I 
have  choeen  to  write  on  a  subject  that  af- 
fects military  aviation,  but  involves  all  of 
our  defense  industry.  Indeed,  it  affects  the 
security  of  our  nation.  That  is  the  state  of 
our  industry  and  raw  materials  in  relation 
to  defense. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  about  tbe  alarming 
deterioration  of  our  defense  industrial  base, 
and  by  our  dependence  on  uncertain  foreign 
sources  for  critical  raw  materials  that  are 
vital  to  our  defense  industry  and  tbe  top 
Industry  of  the  U.S. 

Our  defense  plants  and  equipment  are 
aged,  and  thousands  of  defense-relsted  com- 
panies have  gone  out  of  btisiness  In  tbe  past 
decade.  Why?  Mostly  becatise  of  hapbaaard 
government  procurement  policies,  unreason- 
able government  regulation  and  taxation, 
and  shortages  of  skilled  labor. 

The  Beagan  Administration  has  taken  ini- 
tial steps  to  correct  sonte  of  these  problems. 
But,  there  Is  much  work  to  do,  and  the 
American  people  must  be  msde  aware  of  tbe 
necessity  for  action. 

Too  few  Americans  are  aware  of  tbe  dan- 
gers facing  this  nation  as  a  result  of  our 
shortage  of  critical  materials,  and  our  over- 
whelming dependence  on  unfriendly  or  un- 
stable foreign  sources  for  strategic  minerals 
vital  to  o«ir  defense  Industry. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  present  situation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  area  of  critical  ma- 
terials is  a  truly  national  disgrace.  Many  of 
our  own  government's  policies — and  lack  of 
policies — have  contributed  heavUy  to  our 
predicament. 

How  bad  is  It? 

WeU.  OPEC  controls  S2  percent  of  the 
world's  oU  supply.  With  that.  It  has  changed 
the  nature  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions. 

But  we  are  much  more  dependent  on 
southern  Africa  for  critical  raw  materials  for 
defense.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  tita- 
nium we  used  Isst  year  was  imported;  100 
percent  of  the  columblum  we  used  was  im- 
ported: 98  percent  of  the  manganese:  96  per- 
cent of  the  tantaltmi:  90  percent  of  the  co- 
balt: and  90  percent  of  the  chromium.  With- 
out these  there  cannot  be  an  aircraft  In- 
dustry. 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  that  the  coim- 
tries  of  southern  Africa  wUI  form  an  OPEC- 
style  mineral  cartel  to  manipulate  price  and 
supply  of  vital  minerals.  They  control  most 
of  the  worlds  supply  of  many  essential  min- 
erals. Much  of  the  remaining  suppUes  come 
from  Siberia. 

So  we  have  the  unstable  and  tmfriendly 
govemmente  of  southern  Africa  on  one  hand, 
and   the   Soviet   Union   on   the   other.   And 
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w^^m  no  mlsUkc:  the  8ot1«U  u*  doing 
•««ryUilng  In  th«lr  power  to  furtber  manlpu- 
UU  Um  market. 

|le*nwbUe.  here  In  tbe  TTnlted  States  we 
are  more  tban  60  percent  dependent  on  for- 
ti«n  sourcea  for  33  of  the  40  crttlcal  materials 
0ioat  eaaentlal  to  our  %23  trillion  economy. 
In  1960  alone,  we  imported  more  than  (33 
billion  worth  of  non-fuel  minerals. 

Our  stockpile  of  critical  materials  has  de- 
teriorated shamefuUy  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  It  la  incapable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  our  defense  Industrial   base. 

The  SOTleta  have  worked  feverishly  with 
Cuba  over  the  past  decade  to  Impose  its  will 
on  southern  Africa.  They  have  strong  Influ- 
ence In  Angola.  Madagascar,  Moaamblque 
and.  to  the  north.  Ethiopia. 

I  cant  state  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  avoiding  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Africa. 

If  tbe  Soviet  Union  were  to  gain  control  of 
the  nations  of  southern  Africa.  It  could  ef- 
fectively cut  off  our  supplies  of  essential 
minerals  and  metals.  This  would  devastate 
our  defense  mdustry  and.  ultimately,  our 
armed  forcea.  Soviet  hegemony  in  southern 
Africa  la  more  of  a  threat  to  our  national 
security  than  even  In  the  Persian  Oulf. 

Until  recently,  our  government  has  Ignored 
pleaa  to  open  up  the  mineral  rich  public 
landa  in  this  country  to  exploration  and 
mining.  It  has  crippled  the  mining  industry 
with  overaealoua  government  regulation  and 
with  a  tax  system  that  actually  discourages 
capital  Investment  In  the  mining  industry. 

Predlcatably,  the  shortage  of  critical  mate- 
rials In  western  industrial  nations,  has  re- 
sulted In  enormous  price  Increases.  Zaire  Is 
the  world's  largest  supplier  of  cobalt.  When 
Its  Shaba  Province  was  invaded  by  rebels  two 
years  ago,  Zaire  cut  production  sharply.  The 
price  of  cobalt  rose  from  97.32  a  pound  in 
May  1978  to  tSS  a  pound  In  February  1979, 
an  Increase  of  24a  percent  In  leas  than  one 
year.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  price  of 
tantalum  has  risen  300  percent  and  that  of 
columblte  ore  has  Increased  by  350  percent. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  sitting  on  what 
many  have  estimated  to  be  vast  sources  of 
eaaentlal  minerals  and  metals  on  land  owned 
by  the  federal  government.  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  has  expressed  his  Intention  to 
open  public  lands  to  exploration  and  mining 
of  critical  materials.  I  applaud  bis  statement. 
It  Is  long  overdue.  The  U.S.  government  owns 
7S0  million  acres  of  land  on  which  there  are 
significant  deposits  of  copper,  gold.  Iron.  lead, 
molybdenum,  silver,  titanium,  tungsten,  ura- 
nium and  many  other  vital  minerals. 

The  Defense  Industrial  Panel  of  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee  noted  In  a  report 
laat  December  that  mining  uses  fewer  than 
6  mllUon  acres  of  land  In  the  United  States 
compared  to  U  billion  acres  used  for  farm- 
ing, 34  million  acres  for  highways  and  8.5 
million  acres  for  airports  and  railroads. 

The  House  Mmes  and  Mining  Subcommit- 
tee said  recently  that  "over  the  past  10  years 
the  United  States  has  made  grave,  funda- 
mental errors  In  administering  the  public 
lands  with  respect  to  minerals  ..."  I  put  It 
more  bluntly:  the  neglect,  shortsightedness, 
mlagtUdsd  policies,  and  missed  opportunities 
by  the  United  State  government  regarding 
emclal  naatertaU  repreaenu  a  national  du- 
graea. 

The  biggest  hindrance  to  tbe  domestic  min- 
ing Induatrj  la  government  regulation.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Alton  D.  Slay,  there  are 
now  "80  different  laws  administered  by  30 
different  federal  agencies  which  directly  or 
Indirectly  affect  the  domestic  non-fuel  mln- 
erala  industry." 

The  crippling  of  the  domestic  mining  In- 
dustry Is  ]ust  one  more  example  of  how  un- 
restrained regulation,  however  well  in  ten - 
tloned,  can  in  tbe  long  run  hurt  more  *>>«" 
It  bslpa. 


Between  the  years  1973  and  1977.  the  min- 
ing Industry  In  the  United  States  suffered  a 
negative  growth  rate  of  minus  0.1  percent, 
worse  than  any  other  major  U.S.  Industry. 
We  must  revltalUe  this  Inaustry  if  we  are  to 
ease  the  crlsla  of  critical  materials  In  the  "SOs. 
This  goes  beyond  partisan  politics:  It  la  a 
matter  of  national  survival  and  security. 

We  must  also  make  a  similar  commitment 
to  our  tax  poUdea.  I  endorse  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  final  report  of  the 
House  Mlnea  and  Mining  Subcommittee  laat 
year:  The  main  polnta  are: 

Percentage  depletion  allowancea  and  ex- 
pensing of  exploration  and  development  cosu 
should  be  continued. 

The  Investment  tax  credit  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  all  buildings  used  in 
mining  and  manufacturing  and  abould  be 
made  refundable  (or  at  leaat  fully  credit- 
able agalnat  a  company's  entire  tax  liabil- 
ity). 

RealUUc,  flexible  capital  coat  recovery  al- 
lowances for  plant  and  equipment  invest- 
ments should  be  adopted  In  lieu  of  preaent 
depreciation  allowances. 

The  coats  of  environmental  and  similar 
government-mandated  requirement  should 
be  written  off  over  any  period  selected  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Tax-exempt  municipal  bond  financing 
should  be  available  for  nonproductive  pol- 
lution control  abatement  equipment  and  for 
other  government  mandated  expenditures. 

Another  problem  area  Is  our  stockpile  of 
critical  materials.  President  Reagan  ordered 
tbe  purchase  of  5.3  million  pounds  of  cobalt 
for  the  stockpile  two  weeks  ago.  He  also 
called  for  til  million  to  be  spent  on  the 
stockpile.  That's  Just  the  beginning  of  what 
we  need. 

Sadly,  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  keep  the  stockpile  adequate 
In  quality  and  quantity.  Supplies  are  far  be- 
low what  they  should  be:  and  they  are  not 
of  high  quality. 

We  are  below  the  established  goals  In  37  of 
the  83  materlala  managed  by  the  Federal 
Eniergency  Management  Administration. 

The  Inventory  contains  48  percent  of  the 
cobalt:  35  percent  of  the  platinum.  33  per- 
cent of  the  tantalum.  Estimates  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  stortages  range  from  87  billion, 
or  39  percent  of  811  billion,  or  81  percent. 

In  the  budget  proposals  for  flscal  year 
1981,  the  Carter  Administration  originally 
called  for  8170  million  to  be  spent  on  the 
stockpile.  The  administration  later  cut  that 
figure  to  8140  million.  The  House  cut  It  to 
8100  million  My  brilliant  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  cut  it  to  850  million.  As  expenditures 
equal  to  850  million  a  year.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  It  would  take  130  years  to  bring 
the  stockpile  up  to  national  goals.  The  gov- 
ernment must  make  a  strong  commitment 
over  the  next  16  to  30  years — and  stick  to 
It — to  build  the  stockpile  up  to  acceptable 
levels.  Again,  this  Is  not  a  matter  of  partisan 
politics:  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  survival. 

Critical  raw  materials  aren't  the  only 
shortage  we  face :  Our  Industrial  base  can  no 
longer  produce  what  we  need  when  we  need 
It. 

During  World  War  TI,  American  Industrial 
production  was  a  major  factor  In  winning 
tbe  war.  We  produced,  among  other  things, 
310,000  aircraft.  88,000  tanks.  10  battleahlps. 
358  destroyers.  311  submarines,  37  aircraft 
carriers.  411,000  artillery  tubea  and  howlt- 
aers.  13.6  mllUon  rlflea  and  carbines,  and 
some  900,000  trucks  and  motorized  weapons 
carriers.  During  a  aingle  month.  Bitarch  of 
1944,  tbe  U.S.  built  9.117  mlUtary  aircraft. 

The  war  was  tindoubtedly  a  triumph  for 
our  induatrtal  capacity.  It  gave  Americans 
the  feeling  that,  given  sufficient  Incentive, 
the  United  States  could  gear  up  on  i>hort 
notice  to  meet  any  military  and  Industrial 
challenge.  This  attitude  still  prevails  among 
many  Americana. 


Since  Vietnam,  however,  our  defense  In- 
dustrial base  has  deteriorated  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  This  h^a  c%>iUCixeu  «vi.u  »  ^vu^.^l 
slowdown  In  productivity  growth  and  capital 
Investment  In  the  general  economy.  That 
slowdown,  coupled  with  unpreceoeuted  In- 
flation, has  toppled  tbe  United  States  frcm 
the  greatest  Industrial  nation  In  the  world  to 
something  quite  less  than  that. 

We  simply  don't  have  the  capability  any 
longer  to  surge  military  production  the  way 
we  did  during  World  War  n.  Much  of  the 
blame  for  this  decline  must  be  placed  upon 
the  government  Itself. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  the  de- 
cUne  of  the  defense  Industrial  base:  reduc- 
tion In  the  growth  of  productivity  and  capi- 
tal Investment  in  Indtistry  accompanied  by 
severe  Increases  In  costs;  reduction  In  the 
number  of  manufacturers  for  essential  mate- 
rials: and  reducUon  of  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor. 

Japan's  productivity  rate  has  Increased  10 
percent  In  the  past  six  years  while  that  of 
the  US.  has  risen  less  than  3  percent.  The 
average  U.S.  plant  Is  30  years  old:  tbe  aver- 
age Japanese  plant  Is  10  years  old.  The 
Japanese  portion  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
semiconductors — used  extensively  In  defense 
production  and  also  In  commercial  elec- 
tronlca — roee  from  1.8  percent  In  1978  to 
more  than  7  percent  In  1980.  Japan  far  sur- 
passes the  US.  In  the  vital  area  of  capital 
Investment  by  Industry.  In  fact,  with  only 
half  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States.  Japan  almost  equalled  us  In  Invest- 
ment In  1978 — 8144  billion  to  our  8148  billion. 

The  defense  Industry  has  been  hit  even 
harder  than  general  Industry  by  this  eco- 
nomic decline.  Prices  and  lead  times  on  most 
defense  items  have  increased  dramatically  In 
recent  years.  For  example,  from  1976  to  1978, 
the  typical  delivery  span  of  aluminum  forg- 
Ings  Increased  from  30  to  130  weeks. 

Harry  J.  Oray  testified  recently  that  "If 
there  were  a  national  emergency  today,  I  se- 
riously doubt  that  our  Nation  could  mobilize 
Its  Industrial  ba<e  In  time  to  make  an  appre- 
ciable difference  in  sustaining  a  war  effort. 
It  might  taye  us  as  much  as  3  years  before 
we  would  see  any  real  Increase  In  production 
of  war  materials.  And  that  Is  an  optimistic 
estimate." 

The  defense  industry  has  to  contend  with 
all  the  problems  facing  all  US.  Industry — 
high  Interest  rates,  low  capital  formation, 
agmg  physical  plant,  and  competition  from 
Imports  on  certain  Items.  But,  It  also  has 
problems  specific  to  Its  industry  that  are 
driving  many  companies  out  of  business. 
Among  these  problems  In  recent  years: 

Interest  on  working  capital  Is  not  consid- 
ered an  allowable  cost  In  defense  contracta — 
not  a  big  problem  when  interest  rates  hov- 
ered around  5  percent  but  one  hell  of  a  prob- 
lem when  they  are  close  to  30. 

Contracts  have  to  be  negotiated  annually, 
removing  the  contractors  Incsntlve  to  make 
long-term  capital  Investments.  They  can't 
plan  for  facilities  or  materials  for  long-term 
construction  of  aircraft,  weapons  or  parts, 
because  the  chances  are  good  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
them  at  any  time. 

Besides  the  environmental,  safety,  energy, 
employment  and  other  government  regula- 
tions with  which  the  reat  of  American  in- 
dustry must  contend,  defense  contractors 
have  to  comply  with  government-mandated 
accounting  procedures,  and  with  whatever 
wage  restraints  or  other  socially  desirable 
regulations  are  In  vogue  at  the  moment. 

Major  disincentives  for  capital  Investment 
are  built  Into  our  tax  laws,  particularly  our 
system  of  depreciation  allowances.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  Japanese  can  write  off  In  3  to 
5  years  what  it  takes  American  companlea  16 
years  to  depreciate. 

Equally  Important  are  the  smaller  subcon- 
tractors  who  aupply  parts  and  materials  va 
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the  prime  contraetora.  They  are  even  bardar 
hit  They  do  not  have  the  big  companias 
ability  to  handle  the  flow  of  uselasa  P»P«- 
work  required  by  government;  they  And  it 
harder  to  handle  the  reduced  proflt  cauaed 
by  unrealUtlc  financial  requirements,  ihey 
can't  awaUow  the  loasea  that  accompany 
shifU  in  defense  production  requlrementt; 
and  It  U  tougher  for  them  to  generate  the 
neceasary  caplUl  in  a  declining  economy. 

As  a  result,  many  subcontractors  are  aim- 
ply  giving  up — either  going  out  of  bualnaas 
entirely  or  awltchlng  to  produeUon  of  ma- 
terials for  commercial  production.  It  uaed 
to  be  desirable  to  bid  on  defense  contracts. 
It  Just  Isn't  so  anymore. 

The  other  major  factor  In  the  decline  of 
the  defense  Industry  la  tbe  critical  abortaca 
of  human  resourcea.  We  are  dangeroualy 
short  of  englneera,  technlciana  and  akllled 
laborers. 

Despite  tb«  slugglsb  economy,  tbe  tooling 
and  precision  machine  Industry  could  blre 
60,000  Journeyman  machinists  right  now  If 
they  were  available. 

Consider  these  additional  factora: 

The  maximum  capacity  for  our  educational 
Institutions  Is  60,000  englneeta  a  yaar.  far 
below  what  we  need. 

Japan,  with  half  our  population,  gradu- 
atea  more  mechanical  engineers  each  year 
than  we  do — and  60  percent  more  electrical 
engineers. 

In  Japan,  30  percent  of  aU  baebelor'a  de- 
grees and  40  percent  of  all  maater'a  degreea 
are  In  engineering;  in  tbe  U.S..  only  5  per- 
cent of  each  category  are  en^eerlng 
degrees. 

In  U.S.  universities,  foreign  students  make 
up  40  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
engineering  at  the  master*  level  and  47  per- 
cent at  the  doctorate  level. 

Last  year,  45  percent  of  tbe  doctoral  de- 
grees awarded  for  engineering  In  this  cotu- 
try  went  to  foreign  scboola. 

Aa  a  result,  competition  for  skilled  labor 
and  trained  technicians  U  driving  salarloa 
up,  which  eacalates  prlcee  even  further. 

The  compaixles  cant  get  the  akllled  work- 
ers they  need  and  tbey  cant  afford  the  ma- 
chines needed  to  replace  tbeae  worker*. 

In  summary,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
state  of  our  Industry  and  raw  materlala  In 
relation  to  defense  Is  bad.  real  bad.  There 
have  been  few  times  In  our  nation's  glorlotis 
history  when  we  were  ao  vulnerable  to 
forces  outside  our  contnd  as  we  are  now. 
The  present  situation  demands  concerted  ac- 
tion by  the  White  House,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Congress  to  iinchaln  thla 
country's  great  Industrial  machine  and  to 
help,  rather  than  binder,  tbe  recorery  of  our 
defense  inclustrlal  baaa. 

A  traelc  trinity  has  devastated  our  defenae 
capability — declining  industrial  capacity, 
shortage  of  critical  materlala,  and  shortage 
of  human  resourcea.  But  It  can  be  turned 
arotmd.  In  aplte  of  the  eventa  of  the  past 
decade,  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no  chal- 
lenge   the    American    people    cannot    meet. 

But  sacrifice  Is  unavoidable.  A  total  na- 
tional commitment  Is  neceasary.  The  Reagan 
Administration  already  has  begun.  The 
President  has  made  clear  that  be  intends  to 
rebuild  U.S.  defense  to  once  again  make  our 
country  the  strongest  nation  on  Earth. 
Strong  leadership  will  be  needed  to  truly  re- 
build American  strength,  and  that  leader- 
ship must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong  public 
phllosoDhy  that  leaves  no  doubt  about  the 
Importance  of  national  defenae. 

Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State  Haig  have 
given  clear  messages  to  the  Soviets  that  their 
Imperialism  In  Africa  and  South  America 
will  not  be  Tolerated.  My  point  made  earlier 
bears  repeating:  It  Is  absolutely  eseenUal 
that  we  prevent  tbe  spread  of  Soviet  domi- 
nance In  Africa.  If  the  Russian*  gain  control 
of  southern  Africa,  we  will  be  at  their  mercy 


for  suppliea  of  raw  materlala,  and  tbe 
quality  of  mercy  la  quite  strained  In  tbe 
USSR. 

The  Reagan  Administration  also  Is  com- 
mitted to  opening  some  of  the  vast  public 
lands  that  hold  tbe  key  to  a  partial  solution 
of  our  critical  materials  shortage.  The  Pree- 
Ident  has  called  for  spending  8100  mllUon 
on  our  critical  material  stockpile,  and  has 
ordered  the  purchase  of  a  big  supply  of  co- 
balt. But  all  these  steps  have  served  only  to 
whet  my  appetite  for  more  reforms.  T.  ese 
are,  after  all.  only  the  first  small  steps — 
In  a  long  Journey  back  from  the  road  to 
oblivion. 

We  must  help  Prealdent  Reagan  and  hU 
administration  build  momentum  for  this 
Journey.  We  must  be  there  to  pick  them  up 
when  they  stumble,  as  they  are  bound  to  do: 
we  must  keep  their  mandate  clearly  focused 
when  they  detour  away  from  It,  as  they 
might  now  and  then;  and  most  important, 
we  must  marshal  public  opinion  behind 
them.  We  must  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  tbe  very  survival  of  this  proud 
and  mlghtv  nation  Is  at  stake,  nothing  less. 

To  ensure  that  survival,  we  need  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  reforms.  Including  all  or 
most  of  tbe  following  10  points: 

(1)  A  coherent,  consistent  policy  on  rela- 
tione with  South  Africa  and  the  other 
mineral-rich    countries   of  southern   Africa. 

(3)  Opening  uo  much  of  the  780  million 
acres  of  public  lands,  psrtlcularlv  In  tbe 
West  and  Midwest,  to  exploration  and  min- 
ing critical  minerals  and  metals.  This 
should  be  accompanied  bv  reform  of  envi- 
ronmental snd  safety  regulations  that  now 
stifle  mining  compsnles.  IncUid'ng  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  Wlldemeas  Act.  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act.  and  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  snd  Reels matlon  Act. 

(5)  A  commitment  to  build  up  our  stock- 
pile of  critical  materials  over  the  next  16 
to  30  vears  to  at  least  *he  Icris  recom- 
men'*e<*  last  vear  bv  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Administration. 

(4)  Frcusln"?  responslbllltv  for  deveioolng 
and  Implementing  a  national  non-fuel  min- 
erals policy.  One  of  the  most  apoalllng  as- 
pects of  our  Dre«ent  dtuatlon  1^  that  no  one 
person  or  agency  has  been  accountable  for 
the  blunders  In  the  oast. 

(6)  Rclslon  of  our  tsx  laws  to  restore  In- 
oentlw  for  raoltal  investment  and  reduce 
the  overall  burden  on  industry.  Tt  is  esren- 
tlal  a«  a  matter  of  national  security  to  re- 
store healthy  economic  environments  for  the 
defense  and  mlnlns  industries.  The  first  step 
should  be  to  ease  restrictions  on  depreciation 
allowance*  for  building  and  eoulpment. 

(6)  Eliminate  the  reoulred  paperwork  that 
Is  strangling  indtistry  In  bureaucratic  red 
tMipm. 

(7)  Chan^ng  the  comnlex  co*t  accounting 
orocedtires  now  governing  all  defenae  con- 
tracts. 

<8)  Flexibility  In  defense  procurement 
proceduree,  particularly  regarding  multi-year 
contracts. 

(9)  Funding  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams to  provide  more  engineers,  technicians 
and  skilled  craftsmen  for  the  defense  indus- 
try. This  should  Include  progrsms  run  by  the 
Department  of  Defence  or  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  flnance  training  promuns  for 
specific  Jobs  needed  In  the  defense  Industry, 
as  well  aa  Incentives  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  Increase  the  number  of  engineers 
and  technicians  coming  Into  the  Job  market. 

(10)  Encouraging  the  expansion  of  the  de- 
fense industrial  ba*e.  through  direct  loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  other  Incentives.  In 
rhort,  to  ma^e  it  worthwhile  again  to  bid  on 
defense  ccmtracts. 

This  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  tbe  im- 
portant point  to  make  at  this  stage  Is  that 
aome  progress  must  be  made  quickly  to  keep 


the  United  SUtes  In  Its  rightful  stattu  aa 
tbe  strongest  nation  on  Earth,  both  mill- 
tartly  and  economically. 

There  Is  no  more  important  function  for 
government  than  the  national  defenie.  don't 
forget  that.  In  fact,  except  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  domestic  law  and  order  and  certain 
other  limited  functions.  It  can  be  argued 
that  there  is  almost  no  other  legitimate 
function  fcr  government.  Over  the  past  three 
decades,  policymakers  have  lost  sight  of  this 
fact  In  their  zealous  quest  for  Utopian  social 
programs. 

Ihls  Is  not  Utopia,  it  never  baa  been,  tt 
never  will  be.  But  It  is,  as  Prealdent  Reagan 
says,  the  laat  best  hope  on  Earth.  If  we  do 
not  turn  around  the  frightening  trends  in 
defense  over  the  last  decade,  that  hope  may 
soon  begin  to  fade.* 


TRIBDTE  AND  FAREWELL  TO 
IdAX  (TLELAMD 

•  Vix.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18.  along  with  Senator  SncpsoN, 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  Congressman  Sonny  Momt- 
coMKRT  and  John  Paul  Hammekscrmist. 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member,  respectively,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  hosted  a 
congressional  reception  to  say  farewell 
to  Max  CHeland  who  served  as  Admin- 
istrator of.  Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  past 
4  years.  During  this  reception,  attended 
by  m(HV  than  200  of  Max's  friends  in 
Congress,  the  VA,  and  veterans'  service 
organizations,  we  paid  our  respects  to 
Max  in  a  variety  of  ways — including  re- 
marks by  each  of  the  congressional  spon- 
sors, to  which  Max  repUed. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  may  share  in  this 
occasion  and  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  admiration  expressed  for  Max  Cle- 
land's  truly  exceptional  talents  and 
achievements  as  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Government's  third  largest  agency.  I  ask 
that  the  transcript  of  these  remarks  at 
the  reception  l>e  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 

The  material  follows: 

TaiBtnTS  TO  Max  Clslamd 

Senator  CaAMsroN.  I  welcome  each  and  all 
of  you  to  this  gathering.  We're  going  to  have 
Just  a  few  remarks.  First  let  me  note  that 
there  la  a  guest  book,  many  of  you  aigned  it 
on  the  way  In.  If  you  didn't  please  sign  it  on 
the  way  out  so  that  Max  will  have  a  memento 
of  your  presence  at  this  affair.  On  DehaU  of 
the  Congressional  sponsors  of  this  reception. 
Senators  Simpson,  and  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery and  Hammerschmldt,  I  welcome  each 
of  you  on  this  Saint  Patrick's  Day  for  Max 
Cleland. 

As  first  speaker,  I  want  to  recognlae  tbe 
first  RepubUcan  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  a  cloee  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  the  last  two  years,  during 
which  time  we  have  worked  very  closely  to- 
gether. One  of  tbe  reasons  I  know  that  he's 
very  well  prepared  to  be  Chairman  of  this 
very  Important  Committee  Is  that  he's  a  very 
experienced  decisionmaker.  Every  morning 
he  haa  to  decide,  like  I  do.  where  to  stop 
washing  his  face.  Aa  I  yield  the  rostrum  to 
him  now  for  a  few  words.  Just  as  I've  yielded 
the  Chairman's  gavel  to  him  on  the  Coomilt- 
tee.  for  a  few  years,  anyway.  Back  to  our 
Committee,  I  can't  help  but  paraphrase  Gen- 
eral MacArtbur,  "Old  Chairmen  never  die. 
they  Just  become  Ranking  Minority  Members 
and  they  boet  recepUons."  I  give  you  a  new 
and  a  very,  very  fine  chairman.  Senator  Alan 
Simpaon, 
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Senator  Smwww.  Th»nk  you.  AUn.  Ui»t 
w«*  very  nice.  Th»t'»  actually  a  lot  better 
than  the  Introduction  I  had  in  Cheyenne  a 
coupl*  of  week*  ago  where  the  guy  got  up 
and  Mid.  "Now  for  the  lataat  dope  from 
Waahlngton.  here's  Ai  Simpson. " 

Al  spoke  about  our  particular  hairline  and 
I  always  Just  say  to  people.  "Look,  we're  all 
given  just  the  same  number  of  hormones. 
and  U  you  want  to  waste  yours  raising  hair, 
go  ahead." 

It's  a  lime  of  cynlcUm  In  our  cotmtry,  but 
there  should  be  none  of  that  here  tonight. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  happened  the  other 
day  In  a  penitentiary  In  another  state  and 
one  turned  to  the  other  and  said  "The  food 
was  better  here  when  you  were  Governor."  I'll 
leave  It  at  that.  You  Uked  that,  didn't  you? 
All  right— enough  of  that. 

I'm  very  pleased  to  be  here  this  evening  to 
share  a  moment  with  you  to  let  you  know 
my  feelings  for  you.  Max.  and  for  the  Job  you 
did  as  Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. I  dont  know  whether  you  will 
agree,  although  I'm  sure  there  were  several 
days  during  the  past  four  years  when  you 
might  have  agreed,  but  I  believe  that  the  Job 
of  running  the  VA  Is  the  most  thankless  Job 
In  this  town.  The  Job  of  Administrator  of  the 
VA  Is  the  very  clearest  distillation  of  the  old 
phrase.  "You  can't  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time." — certainly  the  clearest  type 
of  Job  In  Washington  that  Illustrates  that 
fact.  If  the  Administrator  becomes  too  great 
a  cheerleader  advocate  for  veterans  and  It 
looks  as  If  he  Is  going  to  unhinge  the  doors 
on  Fort  Knox  to  get  It  done,  or  If  he  should 
reftise  to  work  with  the  President  for  the  rest 
of  the  Administration,  the  immediate  result 
for  that  Individual  is  that  he  will  be  shown 
the  back  door.  Conversely,  that  very  visible 
official.  If  he  is  perceived  as  being  too  much 
of  an  advocate  for  the  President,  or  a  huck- 
ster for  the  OMB  or  the  CBO  without  appar- 
ent regard  to  the  needs  of  the  veterans  or  the 
Interests  of  the  natural  constituency  of  some 
30  million  members,  you  can  be  certain  that 
then  the  Administrator  will  be  the  subject  of 
abuse  reserved  In  my  part  of  the  country  for 
some  dog-dirty  rustler  at  a  cattlemen's  con- 
vention. I  have  beard  the  Job  referred  to  as 
being  rougher  than  a  stuck  old  bathtub,  and 
that's  It. 

But  I  Just  want  to  say  to  you.  Max,  that  I 
have  come  to  know  you  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  think  you  did  a  spendld  Job  as  Admin- 
istrator. I  fought  you  tooth  and  fang  on  cer- 
tain things:  on  those  issues,  you  came  right 
back,  always.  And  even  though  I  was  only 
directly  involved  with  your  work  for  the  past 
two  years  of  your  tenure,  and  that  was  a 
period  long  after  the  memory  of  your  honey- 
moon had  faded  into  the  mist.  I'm  sure.  I 
was  always  Impressed  by  your  class  and  your 
style  and  your  grace,  even  under  the  most 
Intense  pressure,  and  you  always  maintained 
that  marvelous  sense  of  humor  In  the  process 
and  you  achieved  much  In  your  tenure  as  the 
Administrator,  and  I'm  confident  that  my 
views  In  that  regard  will  be  more  than  widely 
shared  as  time  allows  for  a  very  sober  and  un- 
biased reflection  of  these  accomplishments. 
You  did  your  Job,  you  were  at  It.  I  remember 
the  one  phrase  of  my  grandfather:  he  said. 
"I  can't  tell  you  how  to  succeed,  but  I  can 
sure  as  hell  tell  you  how  to  fall,  and  that's 
try  to  please  everybody." 

I  wish  you  every  success.  Max,  In  your  fu- 
ture endeavors,  and  I  trust  you  will  always 
stay  In  contact.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
to  work  with  you. 

It  was  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to  become  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  and  It  is  my  Job  to  fill  the 
vacant  seat  created  by  AI  Cranston,  who  left 
me  some  large  shoes  to  fill,  even  though 
those  are  14b's.  I  thank  him  for  his  cour- 
tesies to  me,  he's  been  tremendous,  and  help- 
ful In  the  learning  process  of  this  Job.  If  I 
do  capably,  it  will  t>e  largely  due  to  his  good 
guidance. 


And.  In  pcrfonnlnf  tbto  new  taak.  I  will  be 
asking  for  your  counsal.  Max,  your  assistance. 
your  advice.  Information,  and  I  know  that 
you  wlU  always  be  willing  to  provide  that  to 
me,  and  that  great  storehouse  of  knowledge 
which  you  have  obtained  In  this  Job  I  will  be 
drawing  upon  I  promise  you  that.  You  have 
my  admiration:  I  salute  you  for  your  obvlotis 
admlnUtraUve  abilities,  and  the  naanner  in 
which  you  have  conducted  yourself  on  behalf 
of  the  government  to  which  you  personally 
gave  so  very,  very  much. 

I  wish  you  well.  Max.  It  U  a  treat  for  me  to 
be  here,  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done:  I'm  very 
appreciative. 

Senator  CaANnoN.  Thank  you.  Al,  you're 
truly  a  great  guy.  I  appreciate  those  gen- 
erous but  undeserved  remarks  about  me,  and 
I  appreciate  those  generous  and  well  deserved 
remarks  about  Max  Cleland. 

Next,  I'd  like  to  introduce  another  fresh- 
man Chairman,  this  time,  from  what  we  call 
the  other  body.  Although  a  newcomer  as 
Chairman,  Sonny  Montgomery  was  a  leader 
on  numerous  veterans  issues  long  before  I 
came  to  the  Senau  In  lOflO  Now  he's  got  the 
title  that  goes  along  with  the  hard  work  and 
the  responsibility.  Sonny,  I  urge  you  onward 
In  your  remarkably  fine  work  In  this  field. 
Now  give  us  some  Mississippi  perspectives  on 
Max  Cleland  on  his  night. 

Congressman  Montgomsbt.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Cranston,  Max  Cleland.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Thank  you.  Senator  Cranston,  for 
setting  up  BO  that  we  could  honor  Max  Cle- 
land tonight. 

As  you  know.  Alan  Simpson  and  I  are  new 
Chairmen  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees Now,  we  don't  know  what  kind  of 
Chairmen  we  will  be,  or  what  will  happen, 
but  we  do  know  we're  probably  the  two  tall- 
est Chairmen  In  the  Congress,  so  I  hope  that 
will  lead  us  on  to  better  things. 

Max.  Dave  Broder,  the  columnist,  In  his 
book  about  changing  of  the  guard,  said  that 
&(ax  Cleland  Is  one  person  In  public  life  that 
understands  the  agonies,  the  hopes,  and  the 
successes  In  life  And  certainly.  Max.  you've 
had  the  agonies  of  being  severely  wounded  In 
Vietnam,  but  having  the  handicaps  has  not 
affected  you  In  any  way. 

You  came  to  Washington  with  a  smile  on 
your  face  to  accept  the  reaponslblllty  of  Ad- 
ministrator, and  I,  like  Alan,  think  you  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  as  Administrator.  No. 
you  cant  satisfy  everyone  when  you  come  to 
this  town  and  take  the  responsible  Jobs.  But 
you  did  It  with  a  lot  of  class  and  you  worked 
very  hard,  and  I  think  you're  one  of  the 
better  Administrators  that  I  have  known 
since  I  have  been  In  Washington.  Max  If 
Jimmy  Carter  would  have  had  more  Max 
Clelands  on  his  staff  probably  Jimmy  Carter 
would  not  be  back  In  Pl-slns.  Georgia,  tonight 
having  supper  with  Miss  Lillian  and  with 
Billy. 

Max.  I  am  very  sincere  when  I  say  thanks 
for  your  service  to  your  country  not  only  In 
war.  but  also  In  peace  God  bless  you.  Max. 

Senator  CaAitsroit.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sonny  And  now  I'd  like  to  recognlre  the 
Ranking  Minority  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  himself  a  Rreat  end  effective 
champion  of  veterans  causes  for  longer  than 
he'd  probably  like  to  remember.  John  Paul 
Hammerachmldt  of  Arkansas. 

Congressman  HAMMzascHiriDr.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Cranston.  I'm  very  dellphted  to  Join 
my  colleagues  and  your  many  friends.  Max. 
as  we  honor  and  salute  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. I'm  pleased  to  have  this  chance  to  again 
s»ate  publicly  how  much  I  admire  Max  and 
how  I  appreciate  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  veterans  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  Max,  you  are  certa'niy  one  of  the 
most  Inspirational,  top-level  officials  to  arrive 
In  Washington  for  manv  generations  With 
your  proven  leadership  aNllt'es  and  stren-'th 
of  character.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  be 
seeing  you  twck  here  In  the  future  If  that 
should  be  one  of  your  goal*. 


You  know,  we've  beard  It  said  aU  of  our 
Uvea  that  you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down, 
ana  you  have  demonstrated  the  truth  of  that 
old  quote.  One  can  only  Imagine  the  enor- 
mous Impact  your  success  In  a  conspicuous 
administrative  office  has  had  on  handicapped 
Individuals  everywhere.  Those  who  might 
have  despaired  have  been  strengthened  by 
your  example.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  It. 
And  those  who  needed  an  extra  amount  of 
determination  to  prevail,  or,  yes.  to  survive, 
have  been  able  to  draw  It  from  your  accom- 
plishments. Max. 

One  can  only  surmise  the  qualities  of 
character  required  to  overcome  the  severe 
burden  that  war  dealt  you.  but  I'm  sure  that 
thousands  of  handicapped  people  found 
within  themselves  qualities  they  didn't  know 
they  had  until  you  showed  them. 

Your  example  has  also  shed  light  on  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  veterans.  On  occasion 
there  has  been  perceived  to  t>e  an  Indifference 
to  the  special  difficulties  of  many  of  these 
veterans  and  what  they  are  going  through, 
and  your  continued  Insistence  on  giving 
them  top  priority  has  finally  aroused  wide- 
spread recognition  and  sympathy. 

So  you  can  look  back.  Max  with  satisfac- 
tion on  your  record  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  I  know  you  can  look  for- 
ward toward  reaching  the  goals  that  He 
ahead.  I  hope  that  you  will  set  your  sights 
high:  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  you  have, 
because  we  know  Max  Cleland  can  achieve 
Just  about  anything  he  sets  out  to  do. 

So  I  thank  you  for  your  service  to  veterans. 
Max,  we  bid  you  an  affectionate  goodbye,  and 
Godspe^. 

Senator  Ckanston.  Thank  you  very  much. 
John  Paul.  Now  It's  my  turn. 

Let  me  say  what  we  all  know  first,  that 
we're  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  man  who's 
been  steward  for  the  past  four  years  of  the 
third  largest  agency  In  our  government.  It 
Is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  faced  no 
greater  challenge  nor  undergone  greater 
changes  during  any  similar  period  since  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II  when  Omar  Brad- 
ley was  Administrator.  Certainly,  no  Admin- 
istrator since  Omar  Bradley  has  been  better 
know  by  the  American  veteran  and  the 
American  public  than  Max  Cleland.  As  the 
youngest  Administrator  In  the  VA's  history, 
he  was  faced  with  three  enormous  chal- 
lenges which  he  characteristically  met  head- 
on  with  seemingly  inexhaustable  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  dedication. 

His  first  major  challenge  was  In  facilitat- 
ing the  reentry  of  Vietnam  veterans  Into  our 
society  by  calling  attention  to  the  contri- 
bution they  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  to  our  society,  and  by  devising  and 
Implementing  long  overdue  programs  for 
those  veterans  who  continue  to  have  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  he  has  refocuaed  the  attention  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  on  the  needs 
and  the  problems  of  our  service  disabled 
veterans  and  those  veterans  who  need  our 
assistance  the  most. 

Third,  he  has  worked  diligently,  often 
against  enormous  obstacles  ^ven  the  great 
slae  of  the  agency,  to  transform  VA  offices 
around  the  nation  Into  caring,  compassion- 
ate, and  comoetent  public  servants — truly 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all  veterans — and 
to  improve  management  operations  here  In 
Washington.  Let  me  provide  Just  a  few  de- 
tails on  Max  Cleland 's  very  Impressive  record 
of  achievements  and  major  changes  at  the 
VA. 

First,  Max  has  truly  made  a  difference  In 
the  area  of  programs  to  help  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  With  respect  to  the  legislation  to 
establish  the  readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram, although  this  provision  had  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  almost  a  decade,  and 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  numerous 
times,  all  prior  VA  Administrators  had  op- 
posed It.  Max  Cleland  supported  it  strongly. 
In  Jtine  1879.  we  enacted  that  law,  and  the 
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VA  then  vigorously  Implemented  thU  vitally 
important  program,  setting  up  91  VA  Cen- 
ters across  the  country  In  low-key  storefront 
faclUUea. 

Efforts  to  Help  disabled,  minority  group, 
educationally  and  financially  disadvantaged, 
anl  Incarcerated  Vietnam  veterans  markedly 
Increased. 

Public  Information  programs  such  as  Ope- 
ration BOOST  have  reminded  Vietnam-era 
veterans  all  across  the  country  of  their  GI 
BUI  educational  opportunities.  Toll-free 
phone  service  to  the  VA  U  now  avaUable  to 
veterans  in  every  sute. 

To  help  Vietnam  veterans  with  their  edu- 
cational needs.  Max  strongly  advocated,  and 
the  Carter  Administration  proposed,  a  10- 
percent  GI  Bill  rate  Increase  which  we  en- 
acted last  year,  and,  at  Max's  insistence,  the 
Administration  also  proposed  leglsUtlon  to 
extend  the  delimiting  period  for  GI  Bill 
eligibility  specifically  targeted  on  helping 
Vietnam  Era  veterans  who  most  need  to  use 
their  GI  Bill  benefits.  Although  we've  not 
been  able  to  get  that  proposal  all  the  way 
through  yet,  the  VA  support  of  It  waa  an- 
other Cleland  first. 

Max  has  also  shown  sensitivity  and  com- 
mon sense  with  respect  to  the  very  volatile 
Issue  of  Agent  Orange,  end  Its  possible  health 
effect  on  veterans  who  were  exposed  to  It 
during  their  Vietnam  service,  as  Max  him- 
self was.  The  VA  has  attempted  to  get  at  the 
facts  through  a  special  advisory  conunlttee 
and  scientific  research  both  within  and  with- 
out the  agency.  VA  medical  facilities  have 
been  directed  to  make  full  examinations 
available  to  all  Vietnam  veterans  who  be- 
lieve they  may  be  suffering  adverse  effects 
from  Agent  Oranje  exposure,  and  more  than 
40.000  Individual  examinations  have  been 
provided. 

Max  has  done  much  to  sensitize  the  public 
and  the  VA  itself  to  the  contributions  to  our 
society  that  Vietnam  Era  veterans  can  make 
and  are  making.  More  than  40,000  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  have  been  hired  by  the  VA  since 
'76 — many  In  key  management  positions.  All 
told,  they  now  comprise  17.5  per  cent  of  the 
VA's  total  workforce.  The  VA,  the  government 
leader  In  utilizing  the  Veterans'  Readjust- 
ment Appointment  Authority,  has  appointed 
more  than  26.000  Vietnam  Era  veterans  under 
the  VRA  program  since  1976,  a  remarkable 
record. 

In  addition  to  his  concern  for  disabled  and 
Vietnam  Era  veterans.  Max  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  special  problems  of  older 
veterans.  The  piercentage  of  veterans  65  or 
older  will  almost  double  by  '35,  and  more 
than  triple  In  20  years.  The  VA  Is  pressing 
hard  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tremendous 
challenges  of  meeting  the  needs  of  aging  vet- 
erans. Max  as  Administrator  called  for  In- 
creased emphasis  on  the  specific  diseases  and 
conditions  related  to  aging.  The  VA  now 
offers  special  gerontological  fellowships  to 
train  health  care  professionals  and  Is  operat- 
ing eight  regional  geriatric  research,  educa- 
tion, and  clinical  renters.  Increased  construc- 
tion of  nursing  homes  and  domlcillarles  Is  a 
high  VA  priority,  and  last  June,  the  VA  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  (4  billion  construction 
plan  for  the  next  five  years.  The  VA  is  also 
aggressively  examining  alternatives  to  insti- 
tutionalization, such  as  hospital-based  home 
care,  personal  care  home  placement,  and 
geriatric  day  care  centers.  Further,  the  VA 
worked  very  closely  with  the  95th  Congress 
in  the  development  and  the  enactment  of 
pension  reform  legislation,  to  provide  more 
equitable  assistance  to  truly  needy  older 
veterans  and  survivors. 

Another  Max  Cleland  first  was  support  for 
the  concept  of  judicial  review  of  VA  deter- 
minations denying  claims  for  veterans  bene- 
fits. This  change  in  the  agency's  historic  posi- 
tion typifies  his  vision  and  his  willingness 
to  lake  a  fresh  look  at  problems  in  order  to 
help  the  veteran.  Legislation  providing  this 


opportunity  was  uassed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
last  Congress,  and  well  keep  trying  to  con- 
vince the  House  to  act  on  a  judicial  review 
bUl. 

The  VA's  ability  to  provide  treatment  for 
alcohol  and  drug  dependence,  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  veterans,  has  been 
a  top  priority  for  Max.  Since  76  the  VA  has 
added  37  new  alcohol  and  drug  treatment 
units,  and  now  has  the  new  authority  it 
sought,  enacted  In  1979,  to  contract  for  this 
■•in.«  -.*  -are  in  community-based  treatment 
facilities. 

.  i.„-.a.ng  Max's  very  special  dedication  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  service-connected  vet- 
erans, there  are  many  more  firsts.  An  Iden- 
tification system  has  been  developed  in  all 
VA  health  care  facilities  so  that  cervice- 
conne:ted  veterans  receive  priority  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  services.  Another  innova- 
tion is  having  annvial  increases  in  disability 
comp.  benefits  consistently  proposed  In  the 
President's  budget. 

Due  to  Max's  deep  personal  concern,  reha- 
blltatlon,  too  often  slighted  by  the  medical 
profession,  is  receiving  Increased  emphasis 
within  the  VA.  Two  new  rehab,  engineering 
research  and  development  centers  were  es- 
tablished. There,  engineering  and  medical 
expertise  are  drawing  to  enable  those  with 
spinal  cord  injuries,  amputations,  and  other 
severe  disabilities  to  become  more  functional 
and  to  lead  more  fulfilling,  richer  lives.  A 
National  Conference  on  Rehabilitation,  a 
first  for  the  VA.  was  held  to  bring  the  best 
thinking  to  bear  on  this  subject.  After  a 
delay  of  many  years  of  repeated  requests 
from  the  Congress,  the  VA.  under  Max.  pro- 
posed a  long  overdue  ma'or  legislative  revi- 
sion of  the  mission  and  authority  regarding 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  Congress  re- 
sponded last  vear  with  a  trulv  comprehensive 
revision  of  that  program,  the  first  since  1944. 
On  the  management  front.  Max  pressed 
hard  for  use  of  more  modem  technology, 
better  organization,  more  efficient  operation. 
He  persevered  with  the  TARGET  system,  de- 
spite a  lot  of  negative  pressures,  supported 
greater  use  of  computers  in  DM&S.  installed 
a  VA  Inspector  General,  and  greatly  in- 
creased VA  audit  staff  and  frequency.  He  ac- 
celerated efforts  to  collect  overdue  debts. 
created  an  Office  of  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion. Increased  opportunities  for  veterans' 
Input  In  policy  development,  and  Improved 
construction  planning,  and  thereby  reduced 
cost  overruns.  He  urged  and  achieved  zero 
growth  In  enerpy  consumption  throughout 
the  agency,  established  a  Leadership  VA  pro- 
gram to  train  young  talent  for  top  manage- 
ment, and  created  an  Office  of  Human  Goals 
to  step  up  the  VA's  monitoring  of  equal 
rights  and  affirmative  action  in  hiring. 

Max  firmly  fcelieves  in  people-to-people 
communication — pressing  the  flesh.  He's 
tested  his  program  in  management  innova- 
tions by  getting  out  into  the  field  himself  at 
every  opportunity  to  talk  to  program  mana- 
gers and  veterans  themselves. 

His  VA — May  I  Help  You?  campaign  sum.s 
up  Max's  philosophy,  spirit,  and  deep  hu- 
manistic emphasis.  It  is  for  all  these  reasons, 
for  all  these  accomplishments,  and  many 
more,  that  we  Join  together  here  tonipht  lo 
honor  fhls  truly  distinguished  American  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  It's  an  enormous 
tribute  to  Max  Cleland  that  numerous  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  will  be  with  us.  along 
with  almost  every  top  official  of  the  VA  and 
the  veterans  service  organizations. 

At  this  point.  1  want  to  recognize  the 
great  generosity  of  the  DAV  and  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  them  for  making  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  us  to  celebrate  this  special 
evening  in  such  an  enjoyable  fashion. 

I  think  youU  agree  that  Max  has  compiled 
a  great  record,  one  that  he  and  all  of  you 
here  tonight  who  played  such  a  major  part 
In  these  achievements  can  be  enormously 
proud  of.  Given  the  great  complexity  of  the 


problems  facing  the  agency,  the  budgetary 
leallty,  and  the  very  high  goals  he  set  for 
himself  and  for  ail  of  us.  and  for  our  obli- 
gations to  veterans.  Max  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  did  not  succeed  In  accomplish- 
ing all  that  he  set  out  to  do.  and  the  fact 
is  that  not>ody  could  have — he  set  out  to  do 
so  very,  very  much. 

What  is  amazing,  however,  I'm  stire  you'll 
agree,  is  the  va.<t  amount  that  has  been  ac- 
complished over  a  short  four-yiar  pjriod. 
The  legacy  Max  leaves  bis  successor  will  be 
the  challenge  of  a  high  standard  of  commit- 
ment and  achievement  on  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's veterans,  particularly  the  service  dis- 
abled and  those  who  served  in  Vietnam. 

I  close  with  a  line  that  Jimmy  Carter 
used  in  August  1976  when  be  spoke  about 
the  posslbllliy  of  his  nLiklng  a  siariUng  bjld 
appointment  as  VA  Administrator.  Then 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter  said  to  me  that  day 
in  Los  Angeled,  and  I  say  to  you  tonight 
four-and-a-half  years  later.  "I  love  Max 
Cleland. "  We  all  love  you.  Max. 

Max  Clixand.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator Cranston.  As  i  heard  your  voice,  li 
reminded  me  of  the  very  first  time  I  testi- 
fied before  your  Committee  some  12  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  we  were  talking  about 
the  country's  obligation  towards  veterans, 
particularly  those  coming  back  from  Viet- 
nam. And  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  that 
without  the  help  of  Alan  Cranston  I  would 
have  never  had  the  chance  to  b3  mentioned 
to  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  in  Los  Angeles 
and  ultimately  be  supported  for  that  poiition 
as  head  of  the  VA  ana  ultimately  get  a  chance 
to  serve  the  last  four  years  wi^h  ycu.  So. 
Senator  Cranston,  I  want  everyone  here  to 
k-iow  that  you  have  been  a  key  part,  not 
only  of  my  personal  life,  but  my  political 
life  as  well,  and  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart. 

Let  me  just  say  that  every  time  I  think 
about  being  head  of  the  VA.  I  think  of  the 
antidote  about  how  Truman  picked  his  head 
of  the  VA.  When  things  were  Just  going 
haywire  at  the  VA  with  literally  13  to  15  mil- 
lion veterans  from  World  War  II  coming 
back,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  letters  unanswered,  there  was  tremendous 
work  to  b,;  done.  There  was  just  a  great  tur- 
moil over  veterans'  affairs,  and  Truman  re- 
ceived various  nominees  from  many  quarters, 
but  ultimately  chose  General  Omar  Bradley, 
which  v/as  kind  of  a  unique  appointment 
at  the  time,  especially  since  Bradley  wore 
his  uniform  to  work  every  day.  Someone 
afterwards  asked  Truman  how  he  arrived  at 
that  decision  and  one  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  says  "Mr  President,  you 
should  have  given  that  Job  to  a  good  Demo- 
crat "  To  which  Truman  blithely  replied.  "I 
wouldn't  do  that  to  a  good  Democrat."  And 
after  four  years  as  head  of  the  VA.  I  fully 
understand  why  he  wouldn't  do  that.  I  think 
President  Reagan  might  be  reluctant  to  do 
it  to  a  good  Repub'tcan.  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Let  me  just  say  that  the  record  that  Sena- 
tor Crans'on  refers  to  obviously  is  one  that 
I'm  very  proud  of.  but  one  that  I.  above  all. 
know  was  not  created  by  my  own  hand  or  by 
my  own  time  or  by  my  own  work.  Were  it 
not  for  gentlemen  like  Senator  Cranston, 
and  Senator  Simpson,  and  John  Paul  and 
Sonny  on  the  House  side,  and  many  of  you 
out  there  working  diligently  night  and  day 
over  the  last  four  years  particularly.  I  know 
that  personally  both  In  the  VA.  and  in  the 
veterans  service  organizations,  we  wouldn't 
be  able  to  talk  about  a  record,  and  my  name 
would  not  be  attached  to  good  things  that 
were  done. 

1  feel  verv  much  like  Churchill  after  the 
Battle  of  Britain  when  he  was  given  sole 
credit  for  defeating  Germany  there  and 
turning  the  tide  of  war.  And  he  simply  said 
that  the  British  people  were  the  Hon  and  he 
was  just  the  roar  And  that  s  exactly  the  way 
I  feel.  You  aU  have  been  the  lion,  those  of 
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yoa  In  Um  OongMM.  voA  tboMofTou  tn  tlM 
VA.  tbow  of  yoa  in  Um  v«umu'  mitIm 
ocfuUiftttoas.  TOtt'T*  bMD  Um  lion.  !*▼•  baen 
prlTilacad  to  b«  Um  rmt,  umI  m  I  go  bock  to 
ona  or  tb*  gnat  canters  of  cultura  and  Inltu- 
Mioo  In  this  eountry.  }ust  Uks  Chsysnns  snd 
BUosl.  I  wsnt  sll  of  you  to  know  that  I'm 
not  gonna  stop  rosilnc.  Tbsnk  you 
much. 

Bsnator  Cmumacam.  Thank   you   all 
much,  and  rsBMmbsr  Um  gusttbook.  That's 
aU  folks.  Thank  you.* 


order  for  Thursday  of  this  week  and  I  so 
ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CX>NCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  nu>m- 
Inc  business  is  closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ux.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


of  Representatives  to  hear  an  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
following  the  joint  session  will  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

At  8:40  pjn.,  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Howard  Lleben- 
good:  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand;  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Strom  Thurmond),  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  hear  the  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Ronald 
W.  Reagan. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  Is 
printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  today's  Record.) 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  ZORINSKT  ON  THT7RS- 
DAT.  APRIL  30.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  moment 
ago  I  vitiated  a  special  order  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoKmsKT)  for  tomorrow.  I  now  renew 
that  request  for  a   15-mlnute  special 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  97-48) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  8 :  40  p jn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  KM. 
TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  into, 
at  9:33  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  April  29.  1981.  at  9  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

His  Eminence.  Archbishop  Vatch£ 
Hovsepian.  primiate  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  North  America.  Western 
Diocese,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  offered 
the  following  prayer. 

O  Lord,  our  loving  Father,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  Tou 
proclaimed: 

For  I  desired  mercn,  and  not  sacri- 
fice.—fLoaett.  6:  6. 

Again,  through  Tour  only  begotten 
Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Tou  said: 

Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  «at<</leit— Matthew  S:  6. 

Thereby,  Tour  voice  resounded  for 
all  people  in  all  ages  and  places  that 
mercy  and  Justice  are  Tour  standards. 

Today,  O  Lord,  as  we  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  our  people,  we  ask 
Tour  mercy  to  remember  with  Toiu* 
loving  kindness,  the  souls  of  over  IVt 
million  of  our  Armenian  people,  who 
were  martyred  in  the  holocaust  of 
1915,  and  aU  victims  of  oppression, 
who  have  suffered  and  died  at  the 
ruthless  hands  of  consciousless  and 
godless  aggression.  O  Lord,  teach  us 
all,  that  it  is  only  as  we  live  according 
to  Tour  love  for  us,  and  our  love  for 
one  another,  that  suffering  and  injus- 
tice will  pass  from  this  world. 

We  humbly  thank  you,  O  Lord,  for 
shielding  Ronald  RMgan,  our  Presi- 
dent, uinder  Tour  provident  care.  We 
ask  Tour  everlasting  blessings  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
honorable  Members  of  this  Congress, 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  the  servants  of  this  Nation. 
Protect  them  and  all  of  us.  from  the 
visible  and  invisible  enemies.  Bestow 
Tour  divine  wisdom  upon  them  and 
upon  all  those  unto  whose  Judgment 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  have  been  trusted. 

We  ask  this,  O  Lord,  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  Tour  holy  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  aroroved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  L I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  an>roval  of  the  JoumaL 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 

Marlenee 

FcywcT 

ff  III  II- 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 

Marrkitt 
Martin  (NO 

Pickle 
Porter 

Bpcnee 
St  Ocmain 

peared  to  have  it. 

Marttai(NT) 

Price 

Htaiwrland 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

Matsui 

PurseU 

Stark 

to  the  vote   on  the   ground   that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 

Mavroules 

MaBoU 

MeCoUum 

Rahall 
Rantel 
Ratehford 

Staton 

Stenhohn 

Stakes 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

MeCuitly 

RecuU 

Stratton 

present. 
TheSFEl/ 

McDade 

Reusi 

Studdi 

L&KU.  Evidently  a  quorum 

McDonsM 
McEwen 

Btaodes 
Richosood 

Stump 
Swift 

is  not  present. 

MoOrath 

Rinakto 

Synar 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

McHiwh 
Mka 

Midiel 

Bitter 

Roberts  <8D) 
Robinson 

Tauke 
laylar 
Thomas 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

WifciilAI 

Roemer 

'rraxler 
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So  the  Journal  wms  approved. 
The   result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  and  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  tltles: 

HJ.  Ret.  156.  Joint  rcaoluUon  to  author- 
ise snd  request  the  President  to  issue  s 
prodamsUon  destgnating  May  3  through 
May  10.  1961.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week": 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  116.  Concurrent  resolution 
proTidlnc  for  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  on  Tuesday,  April  38,  IMl,  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olution: 

S.  Rxs.  117 

Bieaolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Tennyson  Ouyer. 
late  a  Remesentative  from  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

itesolved.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Senate  recesses 
today,  it  recess  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representa- 
tive. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  follovdng  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8J.  Res.  W.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  3  through  9. 1981,  as  "NaUonal 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  for  All  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-^4.  appointed  Mr.  McCloue 
as  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  vice  Mr.  WnxiAMS. 
resigned. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-551,  appointed  Mr.  Goldwatcr 
and  Mr.  Oabh  as  members,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
194(a)  of  UUe  14.  United  SUtes  Code, 
appointed  Mr.  CHsng  as  a  member,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Board  of 
IHsitors  to  the  J3&.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 


tion, under  the  above  cited  law.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stkvxrs  and  Mr.  Hollinos 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  section 
1126<c)  of  title  46.  United  SUtes  Code. 
appointed  Mrs.  HAWxnfS  as  a  member, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, under  the  above  cited  law.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gorton  and  Mr.  Imoityk 
as  members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42.  appointed  Mr.  Stevdis 
(chairman)  and  Mr.  Zorinsky  (vice 
chairman)  as  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
May  22-26.  1981. 


ARCHBISHOP  VATCHE 
HOVSEPIAN 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  great  pleasure  and  personal  privilege 
for  me  today  to  present  as  our  guest 
chaplain.  Archbishop  Vatche  Hovse- 
plan.  who  is  primate  of  the  western 
diocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  of 
North  America. 

His  Eminence,  Archbishop  Hovse- 
plan.  was  bom  on  June  11,  1930  In 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  After  his  early 
schooling,  he  entered  the  Armenian 
Theological  Seminary  in  Antelias,  Leb- 
anon, to  study  for  the  priesthood  and 
was  ordained  as  a  celibate  priest  in 
1951.  After  serving  as  the  assistant 
dean  and  instructor  at  the  seminary 
for  2  years,  he  wss  sent  to  England  to 
continue  his  theological  education  and 
studied  at  the  College  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion near  Manchester.  England,  for  1 
year  and  thereafter  continued  his  reli- 
gious studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  Scotland.  He  completed 
his  formal  theological  educational 
training  at  New  Brunswick  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  New  Bnmswick.  N.J. 

In  1956  Archbishop  Hovsepian  was 
appointed  as  pastor  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Armenian  Church  of  Union  City,  N.J., 
and  served  as  the  head  of  that  church 
until  October  of  1967.  While  pastor  of 
Holy  Cross  Church,  he  took  the  lead 
In  causing  the  construction  of  new 
church  buildings,  a  new  Sunday  school 
headquarters  was  built,  and  he  caused 
the  tripling  of  the  niunber  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  Armenian  schools  of 
that  community. 

In  October  1967  His  Holiness  Vasken 
I.  appointed  him  as  the  vicar  general 
of  Canada,  consecrated  him  as  bishop 


and  designated  him  to  be  the  bishop 
of  Canada.  As  such,  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Canada  and  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  organisation  of  that  com- 
pletely new  diocese.  His  mastery  of 
the  English  and  French  languages  was 
a  great  help  to  him  In  his  work  in 
Canada  and  under  his  leadership  sev- 
eral new  parishes  were  organized,  a  ca- 
thedral was  purchased  for  the  diocese, 
and  school  facilities  were  organized  in 
several  parishes.  In  the  spring  of  1971, 
his  eminence  was  elected  primate  of 
the  western  diocese  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  North  America  with  his 
headquarters  In  Los  Angeles.  In  1976 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  arch- 
bishop by  His  Holiness  Vasken  I.  Arch- 
bishop Hovseplan's  service  as  primate 
of  the  western  diocese  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  exemplified  by  the  rapid  growth 
and  vigorous  spiritual  and  cultural  life 
of  his  community.  He  Is  responsible 
for  the  building  of  several  new 
churches  and  schools,  for  organizing 
new  parishes,  parish  retreats  and  re- 
gional conferences  and  the  important 
establishment  of  an  endowment  fund, 
thus  making  the  western  diocese  one 
of  the  strongest  and  fastest  growing  in 
his  church. 

Again,  I  state  I  am  most  pleased  to 
have  a  chance  to  sponsor  Archbishop 
Hovseplan's  appearance  as  our  guest 
chaplain  today,  and  I  know  that  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  all  of  our  Members 
Join  in  wishing  him  continued  blessing 
in  ills  work. 


ARCHBISHOP  VATCHE 
HOVSEPIAN 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Gcorge 
Danislsoh.  of  California,  in  welcoming 
His  Eminence  Archbishop  Vatche  Hov- 
sepian. primate  of  the  Armenian 
Church  of  North  America,  western 
diocese. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  from 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, many  of  whom  are  of  Armenian 
descent,  I  want  to  say  I  know  how 
happy  they  are  that  Archbishop  Hov- 
sepian delivered  the  invocation. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  present  re- 
sponsibility as  primate  of  the  western 
(Uocese  of  the  Armenian  Church  of 
North  America.  Archbishop  Hovsepian 
had  served  as  bishop  of  Canada  and  as 
vicar  general  of  Canada.  He  had  also 
served  as  pastor  of  the  Holy  Cross  Ar- 
menian Church  of  Union  City,  N.J., 
and  over  the  years  has  established  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  theolo- 
gian, administrator,  author,  scholar, 
and  teacher.  His  Inspired  leadership 
was  Instrumental  in  revitalizing  the 
western  diocese,  and  it  is  in  large  part 


due  to  his  dedicated  efforts  that  the 
St.  John  Armenian  Cathedral  of  Hol- 
Isrwood  was  established. 

It  Is  especially  fitting  that  Archbish- 
op Hovsepian  offered  the  opening 
prayer  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  today  we  are  observing  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  genocide  in 
1915  by  the  Turks  of  more  than 
1,500,000  Armenians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Bishop 
Hovsepian  for  being  with  us  and  for 
delivering  the  invocation  today.  I  also 
want  to  add  that  the  sad  fate  of  those 
innocent  victims  of  the  Armenian  hol- 
ocaust is  very  much  in  mind  today  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  their  blessed 
memory  and  martyrdom. 


days  in  El  Salvador,  Father  Roy  Bour- 
geois has  been  abducted.  Father  Bour- 
geois hfis  served  at  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel  Church  in  my  district  in  Elms- 
ford.  N.Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  a  clear  message 
will  be  sent  to  President  Duarte  that 
aiter  the  murder  of  four  American 
nuns,  American  businessmen,  and  now 
this  abduction,  that  we  in  this  Govern- 
ment have  had  enough  and  that  fur- 
ther American  aid  will  be  dependent 
on  how  quickly  and  properly  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  responds  to 
these  outrageous  atrocities. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  have  had 
enough  of  this  tjrpe  of  action. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE MARK  D.  SILJANDER.  OF 
MICHIGAN.  AS  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  lifr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  Mr.  Mark  D. 
Siljandxr.  be  permitted  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  today.  His  certificate  of 
election  has  not  arrived,  but  there  is 
no  contest,  and  no  question  has  been 
raised  with  regard  to  his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  Members 
of  the  Michigan  delegation  please 
escort  the  gentleman  to  the  rostrum? 

Mr.  SILJANDER  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 


D  1230 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  POSTSBC- 
ONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  101(a),  Public 
Law  96-374,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Development  in  Postsecondary 
Education  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Biaggi  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Colsmah  of  Missouri; 
and  the  following  from  private  life: 
Mr.  J.  Donald  Monan.  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.:  Mr.  David  M.  Bartley,  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass.;  Bftr.  Richard  A.  Pulton. 
Washington.  D.C.;  Mr.  Aubrey  Lucas. 
HatUesburg.  Miss.;  Mr.  John  Corbally, 
Urbana.  m.:  and  Mr.  MarUn  Abegg, 
Peoria,  ni. 


THE  OUTRAGEOUS  ATROCITIES 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  ft>eaker.  this 
morning  it  was  announced  that  after  5 


INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
EXTEND  REORGANIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  BCr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  renew  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch.  This  authority 
has  been  granted  to  Presidents,  with 
some  interruptions,  since  1932.  The 
most  recent  extension  expired  April  6. 

My  bill  would  extend  the  authority 
for  2  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. It  would  also  make  a  number  of 
other  changes  in  the  procedtires  that 
have  been  followed  in  the  past. 

The  most  significant  chuige  Is  in  the 
method  of  approval  of  the  plans  by 
Congress.  Previously,  Congress  could 
vote  only  to  disapprove  a  plan,  a  con- 
fusing procedure  that  required  one  to 
vote  "no"  In  favor  of  a  plan,  and  "yes" 
against  it.  My  bill  would  bring  the 
plans  to  the  floor  in  a  straightforward 
manner  for  a  vote  of  approval  rather 
than  disapprovaL 

I  am  also  proposing  an  extension  of 
the  time  Congress  would  have  to  con- 
sider a  plan  before  it  went  into  effect. 
In  the  past,  60  days  after  a  plan  was 
sutHuitted  to  Congress  it  took  effect, 
unless  disapproved  by  either  the 
House  or  Senate.  I  am  extending  that 
time  to  90  days,  after  which  a  plan 
would  go  into  effect  unless  an  apptov- 
al  resolution  was  defeated  by  either 
the  House  or  Senate. 

I  am  also  extending  from  30  to  60 
dasm  the  time  in  which  a  plan  could  be 
amended  by  the  President  after  its 
submission. 

I  think  these  changes,  along  with 
some  of  a  technical  nature  that  are  in- 
cluded in  my  bill,  will  provide  for  a 
more  rational  procedure  and  permit 
Congress  to  act  in  a  more  responsible 
manner  on  reorganization  plans. 


Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  put  to  rest,  while  (Congress  was 
in  recess,  a  great  American,  and  I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  this  fallen  giant. 

Joe  Louis  was  the  "CHuunp."  the 
"Brown  Bomber."  an  athlete  whose  ac- 
complishments are  unparalleled.  He 
was  the  man  who.  long  before  the  civil 
rights  movement.  InstHled  pride  and 
dignity  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
black  Americans.  He  vindicated  us. 
But  he  transcended  the  lines  of  race 
and  class  to  become,  during  World 
War  n.  the  American  hero.  In  one  of 
history's  most  poignant  moments,  this 
descendant  of  an  enslaved  people 
became  the  ssmibol  of  resistance  to  the 
sordid  racism  of  Hitler's  Nazi  Ger- 
many when  he  defeated  Germany's 
heavyweight  boxing  champion.  Max 
Schmeling.  in  1938.  And  so  he  re- 
deemed us. 

A  simple,  humble  man.  bom  66  years 
ago  in  the  wretched  poverty  of  Ala- 
bama, Joe  Louis  rose  to  the  heights  of 
fame  and  glory,  only  to  meet  again  in 
his  last  years  the  trials  of  economic 
adversity  and  debilitating  illness.  Yet. 
he  retained  a  sweetness  of  spirit  and 
an  innocent  gentleness  that  might 
continue  to  Inspire  us  all  in  moments 
of  discouragement  and  despair. 

Joe  Louis  was  truly  a  imiversal  man. 
What  he  did.  he  did  often  in  q>ite  of 
the  obstacles  that  this  counUr  set 
before  him.  Yet.  he  gave  to  us  love, 
and  not  bitterness.  He  gave  generous- 
ly, without  selfishness.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  liim,  perhaps  more  than  we  can 
ever  know.  We  cannot  repay  him. 
except  to  hold  his  monory  dear. 


REQUIEM  FOR  A  HEAVYWEIGHT 
(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


SMALL  ROYALTY  HOLDERS  AND 
THE  WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
ills  remarits.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  give 
some  relief  to  small  royalty  holders 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax.  My  biU 
would  extend  for  the  life  of  the  tax 
the  1-year  tax  credit  of  the  first  $1,000 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  on  oil 
production  which  we  enacted  in  the 
reconciliation  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress.  My  bill  also  includes  an 
inflation  factor  so  that  that  $1,000  can 
be  increased  automatJcally  if  inflatkm 
continues. 

Most  of  us  have  received  letters  indi- 
cating the  plight  of  small  royalty 
holders  who  are  not  wealthy,  who 
could  deq>erately  use  the  additional 
money  from  decontrolled  oil  prices, 
and  who  are  turning  most  of  their  in- 
creased revenue  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  windfall  i»ofit  tax. 
Most  of  the  proposals  I  have  seen  to 
correct  this  problem,  however,  deal 
with    a    completely    differmt    scale. 
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They  call  for  ezemptloos  from  the  tax 
of  uijrwhere  from  10  to  1.000  barrels 
per  day  of  production.  For  each  one 
barrel  exempted,  there  may  be  as 
much  as  $6,000  per  year  In  unpaid  tax. 
So.  10  barrels  per  day  equates  to 
$50,000  per  year,  and  1.000  barrels 
means  $5  million  per  year.  With  those 
amounts,  we  are  clearly  no  longer  talk- 
inc  about  some  retired  couple  on  social 
security  with  a  small  well  on  their 
property.  Those  solutions  strike  me  as 
shoottaig  rabbits  with  gold-plated 
cannon  balls. 

I  believe  that  my  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
directly  addresses  the  problem  which 
oaoeemB  many  of  us.  It  will  give  ade- 
qtiate  relief  to  the  smaU  royalty  hold- 
ers. It  will  not  be  making  the  fat  cats 
fatter  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
public  And  it  will  not  make  such  a 
large  doit  in  the  revenues  of  the  wind- 
fidl  profit  tax  that  we  are  talcing  in- 
centive revenue  away  from  those  who 
are  making  decisions  about  the  finding 
of  new  domestic  oil  sources. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED 
TO  FARM  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT 
SALE  OF  GRAIN  TO  SOVIET 
UNION  AT  BELOW  COST  OP 
PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  lift- 
ing the  grain  embargo  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
in  effect  allowed  a  vast  subsidy  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  we  sell  our  grain  at 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
taxpayer  subsidises  that  grain  and  the 
farmer  loses  money  on  it.  This  loss  is  a 
subsidy  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
very  time  that  we  vote  biUlons  of  dol- 
lars in  defense  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  subsidizing  the  Soviet 
Union  by  these  cheap  grain  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  biU  to  prohibit  the 
sate  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
below  the  cost  of  production. 


REAGAN'S  DEFENSE  SPENDING 
COUU)  TURN  INTO  ECONOMIC 
NIGHTMARE 

(Mr.  8EI HKKUNG  asked  and  was 
given  pmniasion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  for  Saturday.  April 
25.  contains  an  outstanding  article  by 
Robert  G.  Kaiser  concerning  the  po- 
tential for  economic  disaster  in  the 
huge  tncreaae  in  the  defense  program 
requested  by  President  Reagan. 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  lead- 
ing economists.  Mr.  Kaiser  points  out 
that  if  Congress  oiacts  this  enormous 
defense  program,  as  seems  likely,  and 


if  the  national  economy  fails  to  per- 
form as  well  as  the  administration  pre- 
dicts, what  is  supposed  to  be  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984  could  be  a  $100 
billion  deficit.  He  also  points  out  that 
every  major  economic  forecasting 
firm,  as  well  as  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  says  that  the  promised 
Reagan  boom  will  not  materialize. 

The  article  notes  that  the  Reagan 
administration  proposes  to  increase 
defense  spending  in  the  next  3  years 
by  an  amount  greater  than  the  entire 
defense  budget  of  1978.  Further,  in 
constant  dollars,  this  buildup  will  be 
three  times  larger  than  the  Vietnam 
buildup,  which  was  the  strain  on  our 
economy  that  provoked  America's  cur- 
rent inflation. 

lAi.  Kaiser's  article  mentions  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  be- 
lieves that  the  administration  underes- 
timates the  rate  at  which  the  prices  of 
defense-related  products  are  rising. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  to  complete  the  programs 
in  the  Reagan  budget  could  cost  $50 
billion  more  in  1984  than  the  adminis- 
tration expects.  In  general,  prices  for 
military  goods,  according  to  the  arti- 
cle, are  rising  50  percent  faster  than 
the  underlying  rate  of  inflation. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  1ms 
Asnm,  has  recently  brought  out  a 
study  showing  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  that  the  United 
States  suffers  in  competition  with 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  spends 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  its  GNP  on 
military  programs  than  Japan  and 
most  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries. The  Robert  Kaiser  article  quotes 
economist.  Lester  C.  Thurow  of  MIT. 
who  points  out  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  that  American  defense  in- 
dustries draw  off  the  best  engineers 
and  skilled  labor.  Professor  Thurow  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

If  the  ikilled  penonnel  and  funds  that  are 
uaed  for  defenae  here  are  used  for  civilian 
production  abroad,  it  should  not  come  aa  a 
great  surpriae  when  we  are  driven  out  of  the 
civilian  markets.  What  happens  to  us  If  we 
are  driven  out  of  semiconductors,  micro- 
proceaaors  and  computers  while  we  are  busy 
rearming  ourselves? 

Before  the  Congress  makes  the  long- 
range  commitment  to  costly  new  mili- 
tary programs  that  is  implicit  in  the 
Reagan  budget,  we  had  better  do  a 
cost  benefit  analjrsis  of  these  pro- 
grams. A  bankrupt  America  or  one 
racked  by  moimting  social  imrest  from 
civilian  budget  cuts  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  very  impressive  military  power. 

The  full  text  of  the  Robert  Kaiser 
article  follows: 

RsMJAa's  Dsfisaa  Sramima  Coulo  Ttnui 

Ijrro  Ecoiioiac  Nichtmau 

(By  Robert  Q.  Kaiser) 

There  is  a  potential  Republican  nlsht- 
mare  for  1964  burled  In  the  Reacan  admin- 
iatrmtion's  "Program  for  Economic  Recov- 
ery." It  can  be  found  under  "D"— for  de- 
fc 


If  Caofnm  enacts  the  enormous  Reagan 
defense  program,  as  It  now  seems  eager  to 
do.  and  if  the  national  economy  fails  to  per- 
form as  well  aa  the  administration  predicts 
It  will,  that  nightmare  could  become  reality. 
If  a  tax  cut  Is  passed  and  the  promised 
Reagan  boom  fails  to  materialise,  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  balanced  budget  in  1984 
could  have  a  %iO  bUlkm  to  $100  billion  defi- 
cit 

Every  major  economic  forecasting  firm 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  say 
ttiat  the  boom  wont  materialise. 

The  significance  of  the  administration's 
proposals  can  be  stated  in  simple  numbers. 
This  year  the  Pentagon  will  spend  about 
$168  billion.  By  1984.  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration's optimistic  calculation,  that 
figure  will  rise  to  %tU  billion.  By  the  (Con- 
gressional Budget  Office's  reckoning  (the 
CBO  is  more  pessimistic  than  the  adminis- 
tration's Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
about  the  prospects  for  redtidng  inflation), 
the  1984  figure  actually  will  be  $367  billion, 
or  a  64  percent  increase  in  Just  three  years. 

Stated  another  way,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  next  three  years  by  an  amount 
greater  than  the  entire  defense  budget  of 
1978.  In  constant  dollars,  this  buildup  would 
be  three  times  larger  than  the  Vietnam  war 
buildup:  as  a  percentage  of  gross  national 
product  the  Reagan  increase  would  equal 
the  Vietnam  experience.  It  was  that  late- 
1960b  strain  on  the  economy,  numerous 
economists  say,  that  provoked  America's 
current  economic  problems. 

Conditions  have  changed  since  the  late 
'60s.  and  there  are  economists  who  believe 
tliat  the  economy  and  the  federal  budget 
can  absorb  the  huge  defense  increases  that 
President  Reagan  favors  (in  real  terms,  an 
11.5  percent  increase  in  budget  authority 
this  year,  a  14.8  percent  increase  next  year). 
Several  administration  economists  pointed 
out.  that  even  if  the  Reagan  buildup  is  fully 
approved  by  Congress,  defense  spending  will 
represent  a  smaller  portion  of  GNP  than  it 
did  in  the  late  '60s— about  7  percent  com- 
pared to  10  percent  then.  But  the  proposed 
increases  are  unprecedented  in  size  and 
there  is  great  political  momentum  now 
behind  them,  a  combination  that  makes  this 
potential  nightmare  at  least  worth  consider- 
ing. 

Few  politicians  in  Washington  seem  to  be 
considering  it  just  yet  Congress  is  rushing 
into  the  new  defense  program  with  enthusi- 
asm and,  thus  far.  very  little  scrutiny. 

Theoretically,  nothing  would  prevent  the 
administration  from  cutting  ba^  on  de- 
fense spending  if  it  saw  the  economy  falling 
behind  Its  optimistic  predictions.  Lawrence 
Kudlow,  chief  economist  at  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  made  this  point 
in  an  interview,  saying:  "If  any  overall  budg- 
etary adjustments  are  necessary  (in  the 
future],  then  they'll  be  made  ....  Defense 
expenditures  are  always  considered  as  part 
of  the  overall  budget  picture." 

But  defense  spending  Is  not  so  easy  to 
alter,  particularly  In  the  midst  of  a  mul- 
tiyear  buildup  like  the  one  now  beginning. 
Por  example,  if  the  Reagan  administration 
were  to  decide  in  January  1983  that  exces- 
sive defense  spending  Jeopardized  any 
chance  at  a  balanced  budget  in  1984.  it 
would  find  that  it  Iiad  already  lost  control 
of  all  but  about  16  percent  of  the  procure- 
ment outlays  scheduled  for  the  1984  defense 
budget 

This  is  because  money  appropriated  for 
defense  programs  in  one  year  actually  is 
^Mnt  over  the  next  several  years.  According 
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to  figures  compiled  by  the  CBO.  $72  blUim 
will  be  spent  on  procurement  of  weapons 
and  equipment  in  1984  under  the  Reagsn 
budget  But  in  January  1983.  $61  billion  of 
that  amount  already  would  be  appropriated 
(most  of  It  in  the  '83  and  '83  budgets),  so  it 
would  be  locked  in  and  lieyond  the  reach  of 
any  sudden  effort  to  cut  defense  spemUng. 
Only  about  $11  bllUon  of  the  '84  outlays 
would  remain  to  be  appropriated  after  Janu- 
ary 1983. 

The  nonproctirement  sections  of  the 
budget  would  be  equally  hard  to  reduce  sud- 
denly, because  they  represent  money  spent 
to  support  and  maintain  forces  in  being. 

Moreover,  defense  spending  Is  more  than 
Just  another  item  in  the  Reagan  budget. 
The  new  administration  has  made  a  strong- 
er national  defense  its  top  spending  priority, 
and  has  treated  funds  for  the  Pentagon  as  a 
unique  budget  category.  While  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  has  l>een  slicing 
away  at  atanoet  every  department  in  the 
government,  the  Reagan  White  House  actu- 
ally gave  the  Pentagon  more  than  it  asked 
for  in  its  1962  budget. 

According  to  sources  inside  OMB,  the 
usual  staff  work  was  dispensed  with  this 
winter  as  the  new  administration  rushed  to 
pump  more  dollars  into  defense. 

TYx  administration  has  further  commit- 
ted itself  to  huge  defense  outlays  by  promis- 
ing to  stick  to  the  program  it  has  outlined, 
even  if  its  price  goes  up.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger  has  testified  at  least 
twice  ttiat  if  inflation  pushes  up  costs,  hell 
return  to  Congress  to  ask  for  more  money. 

That  prospect  raises  fears  among  some 
economists  of  a  repetition  of  the  Vietnam 
experience.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  refused  to 
raise  taxes  to  pay  for  his  Vietnam  buUdup, 
insisting  that  the  Great  Society  could  have 
both  guns  and  butter.  Instead,  he  set  off  the 
inflation  that  still  plagues  the  United 
States. 

Now  President  Reagan  proposes  a  much 
bigger  buildup  in  absolute  terms. 

Not  all  economists  agree  that  the  defense 
buildup  Reagan  proposes  is  Inherently  dan- 
gerous. Some  economists  believe  the  econo- 
my now  has  enough  slack  to  cope  with  this 
buildup  relatively  easily,  perhaps  at  the  cost 
of  about  an  additional  one  percent  added  to 
the  inflation  rate.  That  was  the  consensus 
among  several  of  the  nation's  best-known 
economic  forecasters  at  a  Pentagon-spon- 
sored seminar  last  fall. 

But  those  economists  all  assumed  that  a 
big  military  buildup  would  be  financed 
either  by  a  tax  Increase  or  by  cuts  in  other 
forms  of  government  spending.  The  Reagan 
budget  proposes  to  balance  increased  de- 
fense spending  with  a  new  lMX>m  In  the  do- 
mestic economy. 

As  calculated  by  Prof.  Lester  C.  Thurow 
of  the  lifassachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy (an  adviser  to  Democratic  politicians 
who  is  unabashedly  critical  of  the  Reagan 
program),  Reagan  proposes  to  offset  a  $196 
billion  tax  cut  and  a  $181  billion  increase  in 
defense  spending  with  $138  billion  in  civil- 
ian spending  cuts.  Then  new  revenue  gener- 
ated by  vigorous  economic  growth  tiypo- 
thetically  would  balance  the  Reagan  budget 
by  1984. 

Thurow  is  one  of  the  economists  who  has 
argued  that  the  Reagan  defense  program 
could  create  serious  new  economic  difficul- 
ties. Another  is  Wassily  Leontief,  Nobel 
Prize-winning  economist  now  at  New  York 
University,  who  said  in  a  recent  interview: 
"If  handled  improperly,  these  huge  Jimips 
in  military  spending  wiU  mean  higher  infla- 
tion, a  worsening  balanoe-of -payments  gap. 


a  drain  cm  productive  investment,  soaring 
Interest  rates.  Increasing  taxes,  a  debased 
currency  and.  in  the  longer  term,  more  un- 
employment." 
Leontief  disputes  the  administration's  op- 


"Reagan  hopes  our  gross  national  product 
will  expand  so  much  that  we  will  be  able  to 
pay  for  higher  defense  spentUng  without 
raising  taxes,"  he  told  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report.  "This  is  not  likely  to  happen.  In 
fact  I  personally  guarantee  that  It  will  not 
haiH>en." 

Administration  economists  argue  other- 
wise. Kudlow  of  OMB  contends  that  the  ad- 
ministration's budgetary  and  monetary  poli- 
cies will  bring  down  the  inflation  rate,  thus 
in  effect  holding  down  the  real  cost  of  de- 
fense spending.  He  disputed  any  suggestion 
that  high  defense  spending  might  itself  ag- 
gravate inflation. 

"We've  done  a  study  on  that,"  Kudlow 
said.  It  concluded  that  when  defense  spend- 
ing was  high  in  the  1960b.  inflation  was  low. 
he  said,  but  when  defense  spending  fell  dra- 
matically as  a  percentage  of  GNP  In  the 
'70b.  inflation  rates  soared. 

There  are  numerous  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  the  potential  economic  imi>act 
of  the  Reacan  defense  budget,  but  few  of 
them  have  yet  been  raised  in  any  congres- 
sional committee  or  other  official  forum. 

First  of  all,  the  simple  budgetary  facts 
have  been  obscured,  largely  by  rhetoric 
about  the  President's  "budget-cutting"  cru- 
sade. In  fact,  Reagan  Is  not  proposing  to  cut 
the  federal  budget.  He  is  proposing  to  slow 
the  rate  at  which  it  will  grow.  Instead  of  re- 
ducing the  budget,  the  administration  wants 
to  transfer  billions  previously  earmarked  for 
social  programs  into  defense. 

If  the  Reagan  budget  were  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  OMB's  optimistic  foreca8t£ 
for  the  economy  came  true,  this  is  what 
would  happen  to  the  federal  budget  and  the 
national  economy: 

Gross  national  product  would  grow  41  per- 
cent from  $2.9  trillion  in  1981  to  $4.1  tril- 
lion in  1984.  Civilian  expenditures  in  the 
federal  budget  would  grow  from  $493.1  bil- 
lion to  $614.6  billion,  a  25  percent  Increase. 
And  outlays  for  defense  would  rise  60  per- 
cent from  $162  billion  to  $260  billion  in 
1984— and  continue  growing  to  $343  billion 
in  1986.  (All  of  these  figures  are  in  current 
dollars,  unadjusted  for  inflation.) 

Using  the  CBO's  less  optimistic  economic 
assumptions,  the  1984  defense  budget  might 
lie  10  percent  higher  than  Reagan  predicts. 
But  the  C^BO  also  believes  that  the  adminis- 
tration underestimates  the  rate  at  which 
the  prices  of  defense-related  goods  are 
rising.  To  complete  the  programs  in  the 
Reagan  budget  could  cost  $50  billion  more 
by  1984  than  the  administration  expects. 
CBO  has  estimated. 

Defense-sector  inflation  is  another  area 
that  has  received  almost  no  public  attention 
in  the  discussion  so  far  over  Reagan's  de- 
fense proposals.  In  fact,  prices  for  military 
goods  are  rising  50  pecent  faster  than  the 
underlying  rate  of  inflation. 

Some,  weapons  sjrstems  have  more  than 
doubled  in  cost  Just  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  unit  cost  of  the  Army's  new,  advanced 
armored  personnel  carrier,  for  example, 
rose  iM.8  percent  in  1979  and  another  65 
percent  in  1980.  A  modified  version  of  the 
C130  air  transport  equipped  with  advanced 
electronics  went  up  in  price  75.9  percent  in 
1979  and  another  26  percent  last  year.  The 
price  of  an  FIB  Jet  fighter,  in  which  the 
Reagan  administration  plans  to  invest  heav- 
ily, went  up  25  percent  in  1979  and  44  per- 
cent in  1980. 


Overall,  the  costs  of  the  47  major  weapons 
systems  now  being  purchased  by  tbePentSr 
gon  rose  more  thsn  30  percent  In  1980.  Ac- 
cording to  s  CBO  calculation.  whUe  the  un- 
derlying rate  of  inflation  in  the  eoonomy  as 
a  whole  last  year  was  9.3  percent  oosU  of 
defense  purchsaes  went  up  14.9  percent  For 
four  years  up  to  1980.  the  same  index  ahows. 
defense-sector  inflation  was  leas  than  a 
point  higher  than  inflation  generally;  the 
sudden  Jtmip  last  year  hints  at  a  new  explo- 
sion in  defense  costs. 

This  is  another  area  that  has  received  rel- 
aUvely  little  public  attention,  although  a 
number  of  gloomy  (and  prolix)  offidal  re- 
ports have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
EHiring  the  19708.  when  defense  spending 
fell  to  the  lowest  levels  (as  a  percentage  of 
GNP)  of  the  postwar  era,  what  has  been 
called  the  military-industrial  complex 
changed  radically.  Thousands  of  small  firms 
that  were  sulx»ntractors  to  tite  giant  de- 
fense firms  in  the  1960b— providing  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  c(nnponent£  of  most  major 
weapons  systems— went  out  of  business,  or 
out  of  the  defense  business. 

In  many  critical  areas,  there  are  only  (me 
or  two  firms  in  the  United  States  that  can 
provide  key  parts.  According  to  the  PenU- 
gon's  Defense  Science  Board,  only  two  com- 
panies make  the  titanium  wing  skins  crucial 
to  advanced  aircraft:  only  ttuee  firms  make 
aircraft  landing  gear;  Just  one  manufactures 
special  ball  bearings  for  air  frames.  Only 
two  shipyards  in  the  country— both  of  them 
already  worldng  at  full  capacity— can  build 
many  of  the  ships  in  the  new  Navy  budget. 

As  a  result  of  real  or  potential  bottlenecks 
such  as  these,  the  waiting  times  for  the  Pen- 
tagon to  take  delivery  on  major  weapons 
systems  after  they  are  ordered  have 
stretched  into  years.  According  to  the  De- 
fense Science  Board,  the  waiting  time  for  an 
F15  jet  fighter  is  41  months;  for  an  AlO,  49 
months.  Numerous  experts  have  testified 
that  the  U.S.  defense  industry  does  not 
have  the  capacity  to  sustain  a  surge  in  pro- 
ducticm  to  meet  the  needs,  for  example,  of 
an  unexpected  military  conflict  and  the 
surge  called  for  in  the  Reagan  budget  will 
be  difficult  to  satisfy. 

Bottlenecks  in  domestic  defense  industries 
and  a  sudden  intensification  of  defense 
orders  contribute  to  another  little-diacuaaed 
repercussion  from  a  new  defense  buildup: 
the  stimulation  of  an  increase  in  Imports. 
LAst  fall,  the  major  economic  forecasters 
met  in  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Pentagon 
to  discuss  the  passible  impact  of  a  surge  in 
defense  vending.  Althouth  they  all  differed 
in  their  predictions,  all  agreed  that  in- 
(Teaaed  imports  would  be  one  consequence. 

Thurow  of  MIT  argues  that  a  defense 
buildup  could  prove  more  profitable  to  West 
Germany  and  Japan  than  to  the  United 
States,  partly  because  of  the  new  sales  it 
will  mean  for  firms  in  that  country,  partly 
because  American  defense  industries  draw 
off  the  l>est  engineers  and  skilled  labor. 

"Would  you  rather  work  on  designing  a 
new  missile  with  a  laser  guidance  system,  or 
on  designing  a  new  toaster?"  Thurow  has 
writteiL  "To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 
>€illtary  research  and  development  is  more 
exciting  .  .  .  The  military  is  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  premium  to  have  a  better  prod- 
uct. The  civilian  economy  is  not  As  a  result 
the  very  best  brains  move  into  defense." 

"If  the  skilled  personnel  and  funds  that 
are  used  for  defense  here  are  used  for  civil- 
ian production  abroad."  Thurow  added.  "It 
should  not  come  as  a  great  surpriae  when  we 
are  driven  out  of  civilian  markets.  What 
happens  to  us  if  we  are  driven  out  of  semi- 
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and  oomputen 
wlifto  «•  are  tooay  rMnnlnc  ouwelratf" 

Nam  o(  Umm  quMttona  about  Um  poten- 
tial tanpMt  of  tte  Raacui  def  «n« 
bava  baan  ratoed  tot  loudly  In 
Critloa  can  ba  found,  particularly  on  tbe  Ub- 
«nl  «nd  o<  the  poUtlcal  vectrum.  but  few 
of  tbem  volunteer  tbeir  vlewa  before  they 


"TouYe  aoinc  to  apend  more,  get  lea*,  and 
ulttnately  put  younelf  In  a  far  more  dan- 
■erouB  pftttttim."  aooocding  to  Rep.  Tbomai 
J.  Downey  (D-M.T.).  Downey,  a  member  of 
the  Houae  Budcet  Committee,  then  waa 
Mkad  If  he  would  try  to  delete  any  of  the 
defonae  procniB  from  the  budcet  reaolu- 
tlofi.  No.  he  Mid.  "It'a  no  uae." 


DEBATK      AND      DECISION      ON 

BUDGET    MUST   BE    BASED    ON 

FACT 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
gtren  permioion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  this 
we^'s  debate  and  decision  on  the 
budget  must  be  based  on  fact.  And  the 
fact  is  that  the  President's  budget  con- 
tains the  tMUny  of  the  highest  series 
of  budget  deficits  in  peacetime  histo- 
ry. 

The  spending  and  revenue  estimates 
in  the  Houae  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommoidations  are  based  on  a  cautious 
fmecast  of  the  economy's  perform- 
ance. These  projections  were  made 
after  we  listened  to  the  country's  most 
distinguished  economists. 

The  President  would  have  us  gamble 
on  his  administration's  guesses  and 
hopes  that  the  growth  rate  of  the 
economy  wiU  be  80  percent  higher 
than  most  economists  predict.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  us  to  gamble  that 
inflation  and  interest  rates  will  decline 
twice  as  fast  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  would 
be  up  here  denouncing  these  rosy  eco- 
nomic forecasts  if  they  had  been  pro- 
posed by  a  Democratic  President. 

And  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  minority  would  support 
such  huge  deficits  if  they  were  not 
camouflaged  by  phony  economic  as- 
sumptions. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  ACT  OF  1981 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarioJ     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Organized 
Crtane  Act  of  1981.  This  legislation 
comes  as  a  result  of  extensive  hearings 
hdd  last  year  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
chaired  by  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Georgia.  Sam  Ntnm. 

This  legiala^ltm  will  greatly  expand 
the  Federal  Government's  ability  to 


fight  a  netwoi^  of  organised  violence 
which  the  FBI  estimates  generates  an 
underground  economy  of  $120  to  $160 
billion  each  year.  When  compared  to 
the  $50  billion  gross  annual  income  of 
Exxon,  the  extent  of  organised  crime 
in  America  is  staggering.  In  Florida 
alone,  organised  criminal  activity  has 
risen  over  a  third  in  the  past  12 
months  as  the  infusion  of  narcotics 
has  turned  Florida  into  a  battle- 
groimd.  Law  enforcement  authorities 
in  Dade  County  alone  reported  over  40 
gangland  executions  in  a  recent  10- 
month  period.  The  time  for  action  is 
now. 

Today,  over  20  percent  of  FBI  inves- 
tigative units  are  Involved  in  attacking 
mob  violence.  Organized  crime  Itnows 
no  ethnic  boundaries  and  enccmipasses 
the  entire  spectrum  from  the  Hell's 
Angels  to  the  massive  and  infamous  La 
Cosa  Nostra.  I>espite  this  diversity,  all 
of  organized  crime  has  a  single 
common  denominator  violence. 

Testimony  before  PSI  painted  a  ter- 
rifying picture  of  organized  violence  in 
this  country.  Horror  stories  of  bomb- 
ings in  KanwM'  C^ty  and  Rochester, 
the  brutal  murders  of  innocent  by- 
standers in  Chicago,  and  an  eerie  re- 
counting of  a  Mafia  initiation  ceremo- 
ny in  New  York  seem  more  from  the 
pages  of  trashy  novels  than  the  pages 
of  Senate  hearings.  Yet  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  Federal  Judge  in  Texas  and 
the  gangland  executions  of  south  Flor- 
ida are  graphic  reminders  that  mob 
violence  is  all  too  real.  According  to 
Senator  Pkrct: 

Shakedowns  and  threata  remain  the 
standard  mob  business  tool,  with  bombings, 
arson,  and  murder  the  necessary  back-up. 
To  Insure  its  success,  the  mob  bankrolls  po- 
litical corruption  so  that  eyes  are  diverted 
and  backs  conveniently  turned,  leaving  the 
victims  helpless  and  utterly  alcme. 

We  can  afford  to  turn  our  backs  no 
longer.  The  growth  of  this  cancer 
luiown  as  organized  crime  must  be  ar- 
rested before  it  eats  away  the  founda- 
tion of  law  and  order  on  which  our 
Nation  rests.  We  can  wait  no  longer. 

The  Organized  Oime  Act  of  1981 
seeks  to  engage  all  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  (3ovemment  in  the  war 
against  mob  violence.  First,  it  would 
allow  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments to  work  hand  in  hand  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  orga- 
nized crime,  including  the  area  of  pro- 
fessional contract  murders.  Second,  it 
will  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to  harm 
or  threaten  law  enforcement  officials, 
witnesses  and  potential  witnesses,  in- 
formants, and  their  families.  It  will 
also  expand  the  court's  authority  to 
protect  the  confidentiality— and  the 
lives— of  informants.  Third,  it  wlU 
allow  Federal  Judges  to  dramatically 
increase  the  penalty  for  crimes  com- 
mitted through  the  use  of  violence.  Fi- 
nally, this  legislation  would  provide 
flexibility  in  denying  bail  to  those  who 
could  be  proved  to  be  a  threat  to  the 


community.  All  too  often,  major  drug 
smugglers  look  upon  bail  as  "simply 
the  cost  of  doing  business."  Violence, 
narcotics,  and  organised  crime  are  in- 
separable. This  legislation  would  help 
insure  that  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  organised  crime/drug  cartel  are 
brought  to  trlaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  crime  be- 
comes stronger  each  day.  We  can  wait 
no  longer.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  move 
quickly  in  enacting  this  urgent  legisla- 
tion. 


NEWEST  MEMBER  OF  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES-MARK  SIL- 
JANDER  OF  FOURTH  DISTRICT 
OF  MICHIGAN 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICrHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
welcome  the  newest  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mark  Sil- 
jAifDKH  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
comes  to  this  House  on  the  wave  of  an 
impressive  landslide  victory.  He  is  the 
190th  Republican  Monber.  Believe  me 
when  I  say  I  am  happy  to  have  his 
vote  added  to  that  of  his  189  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  His 
timing  could  not  have  been  better. 

The  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  knows 
full  well  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead 
for  him.  But  in  my  conversations  with 
him,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  he 
will  meet  those  challenges  expertly. 
Mr.  SiuANDKR  brings  to  the  House  his 
experience  as  a  State  representative  in 
Michigan,  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  leg- 
islative process. 

We  are  very  hi4>py  to  have  him 
among  us  and  pledge  our  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

When  we  leave  the  floor  today,  we 
intend  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a  crash  course  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  budget.  He 
will  have  a  test  on  the  subject  matter 
within  a  very  few  dajrs.  I  can  assure 
you  he  will  be  weU  prepared,  and  I  am 
confident  he  will  pass  with  fljing 
colors. 
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VETERANS'  CENTERS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  CLOSED 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Easter  recess  I  visited  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Office  in 
Wllkes-Barre.  Pa. 

This  office  is  staffed  by  only  four 
people.  But  it  serves  11  coimties  and 
conducts  over  1.800  interviews  each 
month. 


If  OBCB  guidelines  are  followed,  the 
WUkes-Barre  Center  wlU  be  dosed.  In 
addition,  a  service  officer  located  at 
the  VA  hospital  in  WOkes-Barre  may 
lose  his  Job. 

In  my  opinion,  these  actions  would 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
Wllkes-Barre  Center  provides  Invalu- 
able service  to  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  veterans  in  northeastern  Poinsylva- 
nia.  And  the  service  officer  assigned  to 
Wllkes-Barre  has  provided  over  30 
years  of  dedicated  assistance.  This 
man  is  also  a  recipient  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that 
these  OBCB  guidelines  are  Just  that— 
guidelines  and  not  a  directive.  I  urge 
the  OMB  to  withdraw  these  guidelines 
immediately  so  that  veterans  through- 
out the  Nation  can  continue  to  receive 
the  service  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  MONTGOBfERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEIXJGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MisstasippL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
being  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C<Hn- 
mittee,  I  think  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man today  that  we  think  there  is  a 
hold  on  cutting  back  on  these  regional 
offices  on  personnel  and  also  on  the 
Outreach  facilities,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman's  position  on  this  facility 
that  there  should  not  be  a  reduction 
in  personnel  at  this  time,  we  have 
gotten  that  commitment  from  the 
OMB.  and  tills  pertains  to  all  of  the 
regional  offices  and  some  of  the  hospi- 
tal-bed personnel  around  the  country. 
So  there  is  a  hold  on  cutting  back  on 
VA  personnel  at  this  time  in  the  VA 
administration  personneL 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that  good  news. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECONOM- 
IC RECOVERY  PLAN  SHOULD 
BE  IMPLEMENTED 

(Mr.  CRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  traveling 
throughout  my  district  in  Idaho  listen- 
ing to  people's  concerns  and  thoughts. 
From  senior  citizens  to  imion  mon- 
bers.  farmers  to  loggers,  and  miners  to 
businessmen— I  came  away  with  the 
same  message. 

My  farmers  are  hurting.  My  home- 
builders  are  sitting  idle.  My  loggers 
are  not  cutting.  Small  businesses  are 
going  under.  Economic  stagnation  has 
dug  its  claws  into  the  State  of  Idaho. 

The  people  of  Idaho  asked  me  to 
return  with  a  message  for  you.  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  wanted  me  to  teU  you 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Houae 
that  they  are  waiting  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  They  want 
this  House  to  woiit  with  the  Senate 


and  the  President  to  redtwe  our  infla- 
ticm,  to  reduce  our  taxes,  and  to  re- 
store the  American  dream  of  hope  and 
prosperity. 

The  people  back  home  realize  some 
hurt  will  be  felt  with  reductions  to 
Government  programs.  They  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  hurt  today  in  order 
to  have  a  better  tomorrow.  Those 
miners,  farmers,  loggers,  union  mem- 
bers, and  businessmen  will  do  their 
part  to  make  America  great  again- 
strong  again.  It  is  time  we  do  ours. 

Mr.  £^>eaker.  there  is  no  more  time. 
The  need  is  now.  The  choice  is  clear. 
An  economic  idea  has  been  planted.  It 
is  now  time  to  harvest.  Let  us  put 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
plan  into  action  now. 


n  1245 

A  VOTE  FOR  ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiits.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sup- 
port I  found  at  home  last  week  for 
President  Reagan's  economic  program 
was  overwhelming,  from  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike. 

Tbe  President  has  my  support  and  I 
would  like  to  share  Just  one  example 
of  why  the  President's  program  is  so 
vital  to  the  economic  survival  of  this 
Nation. 

The  local  board  of  realtors  in 
Pomona.  C^alif ..  delivered  a  letter  with 
thousands  of  signatures  for  me  to 
bring  back  to  President  Reagan.  The 
point  of  the  letter  was  simply  this: 
Too  many  Americans  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  a  home.  With  the 
median  cost  of  a  house  at  $64,000.  at 
today's  interest  rates  the  average 
family  of  four  would  require  nearly 
$38,000  in  Income  to  qualify  for  pur- 
chase. With  such  statistics,  nearly  68 
million  Americans  are  shut  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

If  business  as  usual  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, by  1984  that  family  would  need 
an  income  of  $60,000  to  afford  a  new 
home. 

Vote  "no"  for  business  as  usual,  vote 
"no"  for  inflation  and  high-interest 
rates,  vote  "yes"  for  the  Reagan  bi- 
partisan budget  resolutimi. 


CONSTITUENTS  OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE  HILER  SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PACK- 
AGE 

(Mr.  HILER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago.  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  out  to 
the  people  of  the  Third  Ck>ngressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  One 
of  the  questions  dealt  with  the  Presi- 


dent's program  for  economic  recovery; 
whether  the  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent's approach  to  solving  our  Na- 
tion's economic  problems. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  wedt  the  re- 
sponses began  to  arrive. 

Well,  those  responses  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan  by  a  wide  margin  of  7  to 
1—84  percent  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict support  the  President's  econmnic 
policies. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  was 
elected  on  a  promise  to  support  the 
proposals  that  are  now  the  essential 
parts  of  President  Reagan's  economic 
package. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
listen  to  their  constituoits— the  people 
want  the  whole  package.  They  want 
the  tax  cuts  across  the  board.  They 
want  the  q)ending  cuts,  which  wiU 
reduce  the  Federal  role  in  the  econo- 
my. They  want  the  <vPortunity  to  be 
able  to  keep  their  hard-earned  dollars 
without  being  penalized  by  taxation. 

On  November  4  the  people  voted  for 
Ronald  Reagan;  I  think  it  is  about 
time  the  Congress  voted  for  R<H)ald 
Reagan. 

I  hope  when  President  Reagan 
comes  before  Congress  tonight  In  this 
(Chamber,  the  Members  will  give  him 
the  warm  reception  he  deserves,  re- 
flecting the  overwhelming  popular 
support  for  his  economic  proposals. 


CONGRESSMAN  BADHAM  IN 
TOTAL  SUPPORT  OF  PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
PLAN 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiics.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
our  President  will  address  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Ccmgress  in  an  effort  to  drum 
up  support  for  his  econcnnic  plan  for 
this  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  three- 
letter  word  being  used  among  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  will  have  the  net 
effect  of  tearing  the  administraticm's 
plan  into  little  pieces.  That  word  is  the 
conjunction,  "but." 

On  a  dally  basis  I  hear  such  utto*- 
ances  as:  "I  support  the  President's 

or. 


economic  recover  plan,  but 
"I  support  the  administratimi  in  its  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  cost  and  size  of  Gov- 
ernment, but 

There  are  Just  too  many  "buts" 
being  used  today  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  program.  If  we  are  se- 
rious about  getting  this  country  back 
on  track,  and  have  taken  note  of  the 
mandate  of  November  4,  then  we 
ought  to  stop  this  nitpicking  and  sup- 
port our  President. 

I  believe  the  administration's  philos- 
aoixy  was  made  clear  when  our  former 
colleague,  Dave  Stockman,  remarked: 
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I  dont  bdleve  that  tbere  ia  any  entttle- 
BMnt.  UI7  bnric  rlcttt  to  .  .  .  services;  and 
tlM  tdM  that's  been  eaUbllshed  over  the 
laat  ten  yean  that  almost  any  service  that 
aorow>'Mt  BBlcht  need  In  lUe  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided, ftaianoed  by  the  government  as  a 
matter  of  basic  right,  is  wrong.  We  (the  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon)  challenge  that.  We  reject  that 

DOtkNL 

I  plan  to  support  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan— no  Ifs.  ands  or 
buts. 


KANSAS     CITY     ROYAI^S     URGE 

PRESIDENT      TO      COME      OUT 

SWINGING 

(Mr.  JEFFRIES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  weeks  I  have  put  over  1.900 
miles  on  my  car.  traveling  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Second  District  of 
Kgnwan  to  hear  the  people's  views. 

In  my  travels,  I  repeatedly  heard 
one  thing— support  the  President's 
program  of  budget  cuts  and  tax  rate 
reduction. 

Today  I  was  proud  to  present  to 
President  Reagan  a  basebaU  bat. 
symbol  of  the  people's  message  to  "go 
to  bat  for  the  President's  program."  I 
fully  Intend  to  be  a  pinchhltter  for  our 
President  In  the  budget  battle  that 
faces  us. 

The  bat  that  I  will  be  presenting 
personally  to  the  White  House  later 
this  week  has  a  q>ecial  significance  for 
us  y>n«an«  It  has  been  signed  by  the 
team  members  of  our  own  Kansas  City 
Royals.  The  Royals  have  asked  me  to 
urge  the  President  to  come  out  swing- 
ing In  his  fight  against  Inflation  and 
an  unbalanced  budget. 
I  am  happy  to  oblige. 


Ing.  four-part  program  for  economic 
recovery  for  the  United  SUtes.  The 
program  Is  squarely  based  upon  the 
campaign  promises  of  the  President 
and  thus  reflects  the  overwhelming 
mandate  on  which  he  was  elected. 
During  my  own  campaign  for  Congress 
I  espoused  the  key  elements  of  this 
plan:  Spending  cuts:  tax  rate  cuts:  reg- 
ulatory relief;  and  a  stable  monetary 
policy. 

I  am  committed  to  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  program— a  program 
which  offers  vision  for  the  future  and 
hope  at  long  last  for  fulfillment  of  our 
economic  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  any  efforts  to  dismantle  the 
President's  budget  package. 


CONGRESS   SHOULD    RESIST   EF- 
FORTS  TO    DISMANTLE    PRESI- 
DENTS BUDGET  PACKAGE 
(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  act  now  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  and  taxes.  Only  if 
the  President  and  Congress  can  work 
together  wOl  we  reduce  inflation 
which  continues  to  sap  the  economic 
strength  of  our  country.  Twenty  years 
ago.  America  enjoyed  the  premier 
economy  of  the  world.  Now,  the  signs 
of  decay  are  everywhere. 

Young  people  cannot  buy  a  home; 
parents  cannot  educate  their  children; 
people  on  fixed  incomes  can  no  longer 
make  ends  meet.  Inflation  Is  devastat- 
ing and  it  is  our  No.  1  problem. 

Within  30  days  of  taking  office. 
President  Reagan  proposed  a  sweep- 


ADMINISTRATION'S  FOOD 

STAMP  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.     COLEMAN    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  proud  to  Introduce  the  adminis- 
tration's food  stamp  legislation.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  Do- 
mestic Marketing,  Constmier  Relations 
and  Nutrition  Subcommittee.  I  am 
committted  to  the  goal  of  reducing  the 
level  of  spending  for  food  stamps 
while  retaining  a  program  adequate  to 
serve  the  needs  of  those  Americans 
truly  dependent  on  nutrition  assist- 
ance. 

Latest  Government  statistics  show 
that  nearly  23  million  Americans— 1 
out  of  every  10  of  our  citizens— receive 
food  stamp  benefits.  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  outlays  could  reach  as  high  as 
$11.45  billion— some  $1.75  billion  above 
the  1981  cap. 

(Clearly  this  program  is  out  of  con- 
trol. The  voters  have  told  us  as  much 
by  sending  us  a  clear  message  that 
they  want  the  food  stamp  program 
streamlined  and  restored  to  Its  tradi- 
tional role  as  a  food  program  for 
needy  Americans— not  an  Income 
maintenance  program. 

The  administration  has  put  forth  a 
plan  to  reduce  fiscal  year  1982  spend- 
ing by  $1.8  billion.  I  believe  the  sug- 
gestions are  worthy  of  support  by  all 
Members  of  this  body  who  believe,  as  I 
do.  that  Federal  spending  must  be  re- 
duced through  careful  reconsideration 
of  our  budget  process. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  out- 
line the  major  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  intended  savings: 

First.  Set  income  eligibility  limit  at 
130  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  The 
administration  estimates  that  less 
than  400,000  households  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  food  stamp  program 
by  instituting  this  procedtire.  No 
family  with  an  annual  income  below 
$11,000  would  be  dropped  from  food 
stamps.  Under  current  law,  a  family  of 
four     with     an     income     of     nearly 


$14.000— over  $1,100  per  month— could 
receive  food  stamp  benefits  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  By  raising  the  income  eligi- 
bility to  130  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  we  could  reduce  outlays  by  $270 
million. 

Second.  Offset  food  stamp  allot- 
ments for  school  lunch  benefits.  This 
procedure  of  eliminating  one  benefit 
per  day  per  school  age  child  during 
the  school  year  would  save  about  $522 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  according 
to  administration  estimates.  Under 
current  law,  food  stamp  allotments  are 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  all 
family  members  eat  all  meals  at  home. 
However,  many  students  eat  free 
school  limches.  As  a  result.  Federal 
nutrition  subsidies  are  duplicated  for 
about  2.5  million  households.  By  insti- 
tuting a  school  lunch  offset,  the  aver- 
age monthly  food  stamp  allotment  for 
a  household  would  be  reduced  by  $11 
per  student  per  month  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  As  a  comparison,  the  average 
monthly  free  lunch  subsidy  in  1982  for 
each  student  will  be  about  $23. 

Third.  The  administration  seeks  a 
$460  million  savings  by  instituting  a 
recommendation  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration to  repeal  liberalized  de- 
ductions scheduled  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  last  administration,  and  the 
current  one,  see  the  need  to  bring  the 
food  stamp  deduction  procedures  into 
line  with  other  Government  programs. 

Fourth.  Further  savings,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $310  million  would  be 
realized  by  maintaining  other  deduc- 
tions at  fiscal  year  1981  levels  and  by 
improving  management  procedures  in 
order  to  reduce  the  error  rate  in  food 
stamp  issuance. 

Fifth.  And,  finally,  by  calculating 
food  stamp  benefits  on  past  income 
rather  than  estimated  Income  in  the 
future,  we  can  save  a  significant 
amount  in  future  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  the  administration  is  committed 
to  Improving  the  administration  of  the 
food  stamp  program  through  tighter 
cost  controls  and  management  proce- 
dures. The  spending  reductions  being 
sought  in  this  legislation  have  been 
carefully  determined.  They  are  de- 
signed to  bring  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram back  to  its  original  purpose. 

Without  these  cost-saving  measures 
I  fear  a  growing  public  anger  against 
the  entire  program  and  its  worthy  goal 
of  providing  nutrition  assistance  to 
the  truly  needy.  We  must,  therefore, 
approve  these  reasonable  improve- 
ments which  will  not  take  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  those  in  need,  but 
which  will  bring  fiscal  restraint  to  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  and  unre- 
strained Federal  spending  progams  in 
our  Nation's  history. 


ApHl  28, 1981 

IT  IS  TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  support 
for  President  Reagan's  program  for 
economic  recovery  and  for  the  vision 
he  has  for  America.  I  say  this  not  just 
for  myself  but  for  the  citizens  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  Ohio  whom  I  tiave 
the  privilege  to  represent.  Like  all  of 
us,  I  have  Just  returned  from  our  dis- 
trict work  period.  What  the  people 
back  home  told  me  Is  very  simple— it  is 
time  for  a  change. 

Today  we  liave  a  President  who  has 
offered  us  a  new  beginning,  a  solid 
program  which  requires  "our  best  ef- 
forts and  our  willingness  to  believe  in 
ourselves  and  our  capacity  to  perform 
great  deeds."  President  Reagan  has 
won  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  A  recent  poll  conducted  in  my 
district  shows  support  for  President 
Reagan's  programs  running  8  to  1. 
Time,  however,  is  nuining  out.  We 
may  not  get  another  chance.  As  a  con- 
stituent who  recently  wrote  me  stated: 
"America  can't  afford  to  drop  the  ball 
on  this  one." 
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creasing  spending  and  taxes  while  re- 
ducing defense  spending. 


THE  MOMENT  OP  TRUTH 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Rules  Committee  began  consid- 
eration of  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Tonight  the  Presi- 
dent will  address  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  in  this  Chamber  on  the  im- 
portance of  our  decision  on  that 
budget  resolution  to  the  success  of  his 
program  for  economic  recovery.  This 
Thursday  we  will  begin  debate  on  that 
budget  resolution  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  nujidly  vp- 
proachlng  a  moment  of  truth  in  this 
House,  a  critical  test  of  whether  we 
are  serious  about  cutting  back  on  Gov- 
ernment spending,  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  real  tax  break  and  put- 
ting this  country  back  on  the  road  to 
economic  [stwperity. 

If  there  is  one  truth  which  was  im- 
pressed I  think  on  the  Members 
during  our  district  work  period,  it  is 
that  last  fall's  election  results  were  no 
fluke.  They  were  a  genuine  mandate 
from  the  American  people  for  the  kind 
of  economic  recovery  program  the 
President  has  proposed. 

I  would  appeal  to  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here  today  as 
we  i4>proach  this  moment  of  truth  to 
support  the  Latta-Oramm  substitute 
which  will  implement  the  will  and  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  and 
to  reject  the  O'Neill-Jones  resolution 
which  ignores  that  mandate  by  in- 


THE  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remartu.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
turned from  Easter  recess  in  my  home- 
town of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  with 
one  clear  message  ringing  in  my  mind: 
The  people  support  the  President. 

I  made  many  speeches  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  audience  was  always  the 
same;  overwhelming  support  of  the 
President's  proposed  budget. 

I  spoke  to  senior  citizens  in  the  con- 
dominiums, to  working  men  and 
women  in  an  electronics  plant;  I  spoke 
to  Cuban  Americans,  The  Broward 
County  League  of  Cities  representing 
every  city  in  my  district:  I  spoke  to 
chambers  of  commerce,  to  building 
contractors;  I  spoke  to  Jewish  groups, 
and  to  church  groups. 

At  a  meeting  of  senior  citizens,  one 
man  stood  up  to  speak  against  the 
President.  When  I  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  more  of  wtiat  we  have  had  for 
the  last  4  years,  he  emphatically  re- 
sponded, "No." 

Because  the  Fort  Lauderdale  area  is 
a  retirement  community,  and  the 
home  of  retirees  from  all  comers  of 
the  country,  I  consider  our  community 
to  be  a  representative  cross-section. 

Our  community  is  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  President  Reagan's  budget. 

I  am  proud  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 


LET'S  GET  WITH  IT 

(Mr.  BLILETY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bfr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  as  we  Itegin  consideration  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  we  wUl  be  confronted 
with  a  clear  choice.  We  can  choose  to 
continue  down  the  same  road  of  tax 
and  qjend  and  tax  and  spend  that  we 
have  been  on  for  the  last  30  years  and 
adopt  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation; or  we  choose  to  adopt  the 
President's  "program  for  economic  re- 
covery" as  embodied  in  the  Gramm- 
Ldttta  alternative. 

What  wiU  the  difference  be  if  we 
choose  the  committee's  budget  instead 
of  the  President's?  The  difference  is 
quite  clear.  The  Federal  Government 
will  spend  an  extra  $25.3  billion,  and 
the  American  pe<H>le  will  be  forced  to 
pay  an  additional  $38.6  bilUon  of  their 
hard-earned  money  in  taxes  under  Mr. 
Joins'  committee' plan. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  exactly  what 
the  American  people  said  they  were 
sidt  and  tired  of  on  November  4.  The 


American  people  voted  for  lower 
spending,  lower  taxes,  and  responsible 
fiscal  policy. 

The  choice  is  ours.  We  can  support 
the  committee's  recommended  budget 
of  more  spending,  more  taxes,  more  in- 
flation, and  continued  economic  stag- 
nation. Or  we  can  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  lower  Government 
spending,  lower  taxes,  lower  inflation, 
lower  interest  rates,  lower  unemploy- 
ment, and  long-term  economic  growth. 

Which  road  will  we  choose?  I  for  one 
intend  to  vote  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. A  program  to  get  Government 
off  the  backs  and  out  of  the  podtets  of 
the  American  people.  A  program  to  re- 
store real  growth  and  praqjerity  to 
the  American  economy.  A  program  of 
renewed  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, we  are  charged  with  repre- 
senting the  people.  Let  us  get  on  with 
it. 


D  1300 

AMERICANS  ARE  WILLING  TO 
BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEIR 
OWN  MONEY 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  premission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
before  leaving  Washington  for  the 
recent  district  woiit  period,  we  read 
and  heard  a  great  deal  about  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  President's 
program  for  economic  recovery,  and  I 
have  to  admit  that  I  was  more  than  a 
little  confused  to  hear  that  there  was 
increasing  support  for  fiscal  retrench- 
ment, but  skepticism  about  the  need 
for  a  tax  cut. 

You  can  imagine  my  relief  after 
spending  about  12  daj^  in  southwest- 
em  Ohio  and  learning  that  the  people 
of  my  district,  and  I  smq^ect  many 
others,  are  willing  to  shoulder  the  re- 
si>onsibility  of  keeping  a  little  more  of 
their  money  each  year  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  them. 

Most  of  the  people  I  talked  with 
seemed  to  think  that  inflation  was  hit- 
ting them  twice:  at  the  cash  register 
and  in  their  tax  bills.  And  most  of 
them  seemed  to  think  that  taxes 
would  continue  to  increase,  I  am  told 
at  a  rate  of  about  16  percent  a  year,  if 
we  do  not  do  something. 

I  know  my  constituents  are  being 
told  that  tax  cuts  would  be  inflati<m- 
ary— that  it  is  inflationary  for  people 
to  spend  their  money  when  their  Gov- 
ernment could  be  spending  it— but  you 
should  see  what  these  people  would  do 
with  their  mcmey  if  they  could  count 
on  a  tax  cut  lieing  phased  in  over  a  3- 
year  period,  and  they  could  plan 
ahead. 

Why,  they  would  reduce  their  debt, 
or  save  it.  Some  of  than  would  salt 
some   money   away   in   the   hope  of 
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—Mwj  ^  down  pajrmoit  on  a  home. 
Some  would  invest  their  money.  Is 
thatwlMd? 

But  they  loiow  that  a  one-«hot  tax 
cut  would  Increaae  oonsumptton  and 
be  inflattooary. 

We  have  got  to  help  restore  confi- 
denoe  in  our  economy  and  in  the  Con- 
greM.  What  better  way  than  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  are  going  to 
let  them  have  the  tools  they  reed  to 
rebufld  our  economy.  And  that  they 
can  depend  on  it. 


OOINO  TO  BAT  FOR  PRESroENT 
REAOAN 

(Mr.  OINORICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  proud  and  honored  today  to  be 
asked  to  put  on  a  pin  to  indicate  that  I 
am  going  to  be  at  bat  for  President 
Reagan,  for  the  American  people  and 
for  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  vital  opportu- 
nity to  turn  this  country  around,  to 
cut  spending,  to  cut  taxes,  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  fight  inflation  and  to 
create  permanent  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

With  this  pin.  I  am  indicating  my 
suivort  for  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  the  House  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  will  Join  us  in  voting  to  change 
the  way  things  have  been  going. 


JOINT     RB80LDTI0N     SUPPORT- 
THQ  PROPOSED  CONSTITDTION 

FOR  U.S.  vmom  islands 

(Mr.  K  LUOO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  IS  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sep- 
tember 197S  I  introduced  YLR.  9460 
which  authorised  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  call  a  Constitutional 
CtHiventkm  for  the  purpose  of  draft- 
ing a  constitution  providing  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  and  a  Bill  of 
Rights.  This  bill  received  tremendous 
support  in  the  House,  with  102  biparti- 
san cosponsors;  it  was  passed  on  a 
unanimous  vote  by  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee; and  it  passed  on  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  entire  House  on  October  6. 
19T5.  The  UIl  became  PubUc  Law  94- 
594  on  October  21, 1975. 

Today.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
this  Joint  resolution  supporting  the 
proposed  constitution  for  the  UJS. 
Vtrgtn  U'*"<<«  Joining  me  as  coqjon- 
SMS  are  Hon.  Amomo  Woh  Pat. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs;  Hon.  Rosnrr  Lagomar- 
snro,  ranking  minority  member  and 
Hon.  Phillip  Bustoh,  previous  chair- 
man of  the  SubocMnmittee  on  Insular 
Affairs  and  longtime  friend  of  the  ter- 


ritory. The  constitution  reflects  the  ef- 
forts of  the  delegates  elected  to  the 
Fourth  Constltutl<Hial  Convention, 
who  have  wwked  diligently  to  create  a 
document  which  provides  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  self-government  while 
recognising  our  position  as  part  of 
these  United  SUtes. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  not  taken  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  political  maturity 
lightly.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  fourth  constitution 
drafted.  The  delegates,  ever  aware  of 
their  responsibility,  have  presented  a 
document  reflecting  major  concerns  of 
the  people. 

Approval  of  this  Joint  resolution,  as 
submitted,  would  be  consistent  with 
established  congressional  policy  to 
provide  ever-increasing  self-govern- 
ment for  the  territory  and  to  allow  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  exer- 
cise their  basic  right  to  self-determina- 
tion. Upon  approval,  the  constitution 
will  be  returned  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  them  to  complete 
this  process  by  exercising  their  Judg- 
ment in  referendum. 


THE  DEMORALIZED  NEEDY 
(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
during  the  course  of  the  last  2  weeks 
talking  to  my  constituent  groups. 
Dosens  and  dozens  of  organizations 
and  individuals  have  come  to  my 
office,  or  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
own  areas,  talking  about  the  programs 
which  they  have  depended  upon  for 
survival.  They  come  to  me  demoralized 
and  they  leave  depressed  because  I 
would  teU  them  what  they  have  been 
reading  about  the  Reagan  proposals  is, 
in  fact,  true;  that  there  will,  indeed,  be 
between  $40  billion  and  $50  billion  of 
those  programs,  child  nutrition,  educa- 
tion, aid  for  senior  citizens,  transporta- 
tion, and  health,  and  you  name  it.  that 
are  going  to  be  cut  back.  They  cannot 
understand  it.  They  look  at  a  Presi- 
dent who  seems  to  be  a  nice  guy  and 
they  say.  "How  can  he  be  doing  this  to 
us?" 

I  teU  them,  indeed,  he  is  doing  it  to 
them.  The  saving  grace.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  after  a  year  and  a  half  or  two 
perhaps  the  pendulum  will  swing  back. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  stand  for  the  kind  of  radi- 
cal retreat  which  is  being  sounded  by 
the  Rowan  administration. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  all  of  the  Interest  we  are  hearing 
around  the  Nation  on  the  economy.  I 
believe  that  It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  give  the  American  people  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

On  April  20,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  the  economic  growth 
figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  cal- 
endar year.  Those  figiu-es  that  reflect 
an  annual  growth  rate  of  6.5  percent— 
the  highest  growth  rate  in  nearly  3 
years. 

On  the  following  day,  the  cost  price 
index  for  March  reflected  an  annual 
rate  of  inflation  of  7.6  percent— the 
lowest  in  many  years. 

These  data  are  a  clear  signal  that 
the  economy  is  not  staggering  poised 
to  plummet.  Instead,  it  is  making  a 
strong  recovery  from  the  energy  price 
increases  inflicted  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half. 

The  economy,  in  my  view,  does  not 
need  inflationary  stimulation  imposed 
by  a  tax  cut.  It  needs  a  balanced 
budget  which  will  get  the  Government 
out  of  financial  markets  and  ease  high 
interest  rates  to  allow  productivity 
growth  to  create  Jobs,  increase  rev- 
enues, and  make  a  tax  cut  possible 
next  year. 
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TIME   FOR   CONGRESS   TO    GIVE 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  A  BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


REMESlftBERINO  THE  ARMENIAN 
MASSACRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtJBTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DAinsLSOH)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

ytr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday.  April  24,  1981,  marked  the 
66th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century, 
the  first  holocaust.  I  refer  to  the  infa- 
mous Armenian  genocide  which  began 
shortly  after  midnight  on  the  morning 
of  April  24.  1915. 

At  that  time  agents  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Government  commenced  that 
genocide  by  the  sudden  rounding  up  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Armenian  commimi- 
ty  in  Turkey  as  the  first  step  of  a 
planned,  vicious,  highly  organized 
genocide,  which  to  that  time  was  with- 
out precedent  in  human  history. 

This  is  the  11th  year  in  which  I  have 
reserved  a  special  order  in  order  to 
remind  the  world  of  the  historic  facts 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  and  to  give 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  Join 
with  me  in  expressing  their  remem- 
brance for  those  events. 

This  year,  because  of  the  Easter 
recess  which  resulted  in  the  Congress 
not  being  in  session  on  April  24,  I  am 
holding  this  special  order  on  Tuesday. 
April  28.  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
congressional  schedule.  You  will  re- 
member that  today  we  were  honored 
by  the  appearance  of  Archbishop 
Vatch«  Hovsepian  as  our  guest  chap- 
lain. Archbishop  Hovsepian  is  the  pri- 


mate of  the  Western  Diocese  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  North  America 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  He  made  his  trip  from  Califor- 
nia today  for  the  express  purpose  of 
appearing  before  us. 

There  are  those  who  would  aslc. 
"Why  renUnd  us  again  of  the  facts  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  which  took 
place  so  long  ago:  this  particularly 
since  the  events  have  been  gone  over 
by  you  so  many  times  In  the  past?" 

There  are  those  who  would  say. 
"Why  bring  this  matter  up  again? 
What  can  be  accomplished,  particular- 
ly since  the  facts  are  so  well  known 
and  since  it  seems  that  repetition  will 
produce  no  results?" 

Well,  to  them  I  reply  that  we  will 
always  remember,  that  we  may  never 
forget,  the  martyrdom  of  those  who 
were  put  to  death  simply  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  because  of 
the  incredible  policy  of  genocide 
which  was  conceived  and  carried  out 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government 
against  those  helpless  people. 

There  is  probably  no  Armenian- 
American  family  today  which  did  not 
have  one  or  more  members  who  lost 
their  lives  in  that  first  genocide. 

Let  us  remember,  Mr.  G^ieaker,  that 
at  that  time,  66  years  ago.  there  were 
only  about  3  million  Armenians  alive 
in  the  entire  world;  about  1  million  of 
them,  half  of  all  the  Armenians  then 
alive,  were  put  to  death  by  cruel  and 
unusual  means,  by  being  buried  alive, 
by  being  trampled  to  death  by  charg- 
ing cavalry  horses,  by  being  beheaded 
and  cut  Kput,  by  hanging,  by  being 
driven  out  into  the  desert,  there  to  die 
of  thirst  and  starvation,  by  death  in 
whatever  form;  1.5  million  people,  half 
of  that  race  the  first  genocide,  the 
first  holocaust  of  the  20th  century. 

You  will  remember  that  His  Etei- 
nance  Archbishop  Hovsepian.  who 
prayed  for  us  today,  the  primate  of 
the  church,  was  here  to  be  our  guest 
chaplain.  I  know  that  his  own  family 
was  gravely  touched.  His  mother  was 
with  us  today.  His  mother  was  one  of 
the  surviving  victims  of  the  genocide. 
Her  parents.  h«-  brothers,  and  sisters, 
perished  in  the  genocide.  Somehow 
she  escaped.  Somehow  she  was  able  to 
get  away  through  the  help  of  friends 
into  Egpyt  or  some  other  such  place 
and  finally  was  transported  into  Leba- 
non where  she  found  refuge.  That  is  a 
common  story  among  Armenians.  I 
know.  t>eeause  I  represent  one  of  the 
largest  Armenian  communities  in 
America. 

I  can  tell  you.  tSi.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  not  a  family  in  that  group 
that  did  not  lose  someone,  a  mother,  a 
father,  a  brother,  a  sister,  children, 
someone  died,  sometimes  all  of  them 
perished.  They  will  never  forget  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  their  descrad- 
ants  here  in  America  have  never  for- 
gotten, and  because  now  these  facts 


are  recorded  in  history,  no  one  is  ever 
going  to  forget. 

I  can  only  regret  one  thing.  For 
some  incomprehensible  reason  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey  does 
not  seem  to  want  to  make  amends. 
Most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  second  great  genocide  of  the 
20th  century,  the  genocide  of  the  Jews 
in  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany.  While  it  was 
terrible  beyond  description,  at  least 
the  German  Government  after  the 
war.  those  who  replaced  the  evil 
Hitler,  aclmowledged  the  wrong,  took 
whatever  steps  it  could  to  make 
amends  and  have  tried  to  heal  this 
horrible  breach  in  human  relations. 
And  the  good  results  are  clear  for  all 
to  see. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
Tui^lsh  Government  denies  to  this 
day  that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing 
as  a  genocide.  What  a  ridiculous  and 
untenable  position.  Our  own  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey  at  the  time  report- 
ed to  the  American  people  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  genocide  and  those  records 
are  a  part  of  the  Archives  of  the 
United  States  today. 

D  1315 

They  can  he  found  in  the  Archives 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr..  of  New 
Yorii,  a  very  distinguished  member  of 
a  most  distinguished  American  family, 
wrote  a  book  reflecting  those  facts 
which  he.  as  our  Ambassador,  saw,  and 
which  he  tried  to  prevent.  Yet  for 
some  reason  the  present  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment does  not  even  admit  that 
these  horrible  facts  of  history  took 
place. 

That  is  a  grave  and  offensive  mis- 
take which  adds  grievous  insult  to  the 
prior  crime.  In  the  affairs  of  man.  and 
under  the  laws  of  God.  there  is  always 
room  for  repentance  and  repentance 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  himum  rela- 
tions even  so  great  as  these. 

I  thank  God.  I  thank  the  f  ramers  of 
our  Constitution  for  the  privilege  of 
free  speech,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
put  into  the  records  of  this  Congress, 
we  have  been  able  to  put  into  the 
records  of  the  United  States  for  all  of 
the  world  to  Imow  that  these  facts, 
the  Armenian  genocide,  did  take  place 
and  that  we  shall  never  forget  those 
who  were  its  victims. 

History  shows  that  when  Hitler  com- 
menced his  genocide  of  the  Jews  some 
40  years  ago.  45  years  ago.  some  people 
protested  to  him  that  this  was  some- 
thing the  world  would  not  tolerate, 
and  history  shows  that  Hitler  replied, 
"Well,  who  today  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians?" That  was  his  Justification 
for  going  ahead  with  his  genocide,  and 
that  is  a  good  reason  for  us  to  remem- 
ber that  we  must  not  forget,  because  it 
is  through  forgetting  that  we  permit 
these  things  to  hvpen  again. 


I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  these 
efforts  of  the  past  11  years  have  not 
been  in  vain:  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  on  last  Friday.  April  24. 1981,  our 
President.  Ronald  Reagan,  issued 
Presidential  Proclamatlim  4838  of 
April  22,  1981,  to  commemorate  days 
of  remembrance  of  the  victims  of  the 
holocaust  as  required  by  legislation 
this  Congress  passed  last  year. 

While  that  prodamaticm  is  directed 
to  the  Jewish  holocaust  carried  out 
under  the  regime  of  Adolph  Hitler.  I 
am  proud  to  report  that  President 
Reagan  did  include  within  the  prodar 
matlon  this  language: 

like  the  genocide  of  tlie  Armenlaas  before 
it— and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it  and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecution*  of  too  many  other  peo- 
ples—the leaaons  of  the  holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never 
forget,  and  the  world  will  never  forget, 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century, 
the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  66 
years  ago.  on  April  24,  1915.  the  Turks 
set  out  to  exterminate  the  whole  Ar- 
menian Christian  population  within 
the  Ottoman  borders. 

Systematically,  and  with  cold  cal- 
lousness, the  Turits  first  killed  the 
writers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Armenian  people.  Then  the 
able-bodied  men  were  brutally  mur- 
dered and  the  young  women  enslaved. 
The  remaining  women,  children,  and 
old  people  were  forced  to  march  bare- 
footed, under  the  blazing  Sun.  without 
food  or  water,  toward  their  ultimate 
destruction  in  the  remote  desert  of 
Der-el-Zor. 

The  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau. 
our  country's  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
when  the  Armenian  massacres  took 
place,  was  a  personal  witness  to  this 
unprecedented  effort  to  destory  an 
entire  peope.  At  the  time  he  declared: 

Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted  in- 
stincts of  the  humAD  mind  can  deviae,  and 
whatever  refinements  of  peraecutlona  and 
injustice  the  moat  debaaed  imaginattoo  can 
conceive,  became  the  daily  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  hiatmy  of  the  human  race  oootalns 
no  such  iMMTible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
maasaones  and  penecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

When  the  carnage  was  over,  more 
than  1.5  million  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  had  been  brutally  mur- 
dered. This  past  Sunday.  April  26.  a 
memorial  service  was  held  in  I^ayette 
Park  across  from  the  White  House  in 
remembrance  of  these  brave  martyrs 
who  died  in  the  Armenian  genocide. 
Bishop  Mesrob  Ashjian.  of  the  Eastern 
Prelacy  of  the  Armralan  Apostolic 
Church  of  America,  offldated  at  the 
service,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Rsooao  excerpts  f  mn 
the  inqiirational  remarks  he  made  at 
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the  memorial  service.  His  remarks 
follow: 

I  would  Uke  to  express  my  deep  uxl  ain- 
eere  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  associated 
younehrea  this  morninc  in  prayers, 
thoo^ts  and  words,  with  this  requiem  litur- 
gy and  public  conanemoration.  By  doing  so. 
you  have  Tenerated  the  Armenian  martyrs' 
sacred  memory;  and  tiave  enhanced  our 
hopes  for  our  futiuv.  Because  unique  In 
eomparlson  to  other  holocaust  memorials, 
this  liturgy  and  requiem  service  not  only 
oommaaoratM  the  first  genocide  of  the 
Mth  century,  but  also  the  heightened 
awareness  and  loyalty  of  the  Armenian 
people  who  tiave  survived  and  prospered  for 
M  years  since  the  aftermath. 

We  are  here  today  to  remember  and  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves.  We  are  here  to  remem- 
ber the  Genocide  of  1915.  The  Oenodde  .  .  . 
the  Holocaust  ...  I  Imow  that  these  words 
impose  sflenoe:  but  at  the  same  time 
a»*n»nA  speech,  demand  expression!  I  fully 
realise  Uiat  we  still  have  not  learned  how  to 
talk  about  the  horror  of  the  Genocide.  We 
an  know  the  purpose  behind  it  very  well: 
and  the  reasons  for  the  perpetration  of  that 
most  horrendous  crime  against  humanity. 
However,  we  should  be  reminded  from  time 
to  time  of  the  Genocide's  purpose: 

Here  are  the  words  of  Talaat.  Turkish 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  a  cable  dated 
September  15, 1915: 

"It  has  recently  been  communicated  that 
the  government,  following  the  order  of  the 
Committee,  has  decided  to  exterminate  all 
the  Armenians  living  in  Turkey  ...  It  is 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence 
wltlMUt  regard  to  women,  children  and  inva- 
lids, Itowever  tragic  the  means  of  extermina- 
tion." 

But  even  so,  Armenians  live!  Armenians 
survive!  Armenia  lives!  And  a  people  who  re- 
fused to  die,  lives  on!  Out  of  the  ashes  of  a 
three  year  long  holocaust,  the  free  and  in- 
dependent Armenia  was  bom.  The  Arme- 
nians buOt  scores  of  monuments  in  memory 
of  tlie  martyrs,  but  the  most  vital  memorial 
is  not  in  liontebello.  in  Montevideo,  in  Mar- 
seilles, but  in  Armenia.  Armenia  herself  is 
tlie  living.  Uirtvlng  memorial  for  all  our 
martyrs;  and  the  beaomi  for  the  rosy  future. 

Blut  here  we  are:  The  other  half  of  Arme- 
nia in  the  Diaspora.  We  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  In  sixty  countries,  sharing 
sixty  different  fates.  Tet  we  reject  that  fate; 
we  reject  the  EHaspora  as  our  tomb.  We 
cling  tenaciously  to  our  claims,  fully  realis- 
ing that  we  constitute  the  very  essence  of 
the  Armenian  entity.  We  vow  to  rediscover 
our  common  language,  to  recreate  our 
common  religion  and  to  reclaim  our 
rtwnnum  cuIturc,  awalUng  the  day  when  all 
our  lands  wQl  be  ours  once  more,  because  we 
firmly  believe,  that  a  particular  culture 
flourishes  best  on  its  land! 

Now  we  are  told  tliat  a  people  has  no  right 
to  claim  a  particular  land  as  its  own.  No  law 
exists  tliat  binds  a  people  to  a  specific  land. 
It  Is  solely  our  consciousness  of  an  Arme- 
nian selfhood  that  gives  us  the  right  to 
claim  our  ancestral  lands.  Locations  and 
placca  do  not  retain  the  memory  of  pawing 
events;  but  rather,  it  is  the  spirit  that  re- 
members these  tHtnyt  Since  htetory  lives  on 
only  In  the  mind,  then  It  is  the  mind  that  fi- 
nally creates  the  place,  the  land,  the  nation. 

The  fliat  Roman  soldier  who  viewed  the 
bodies  of  960  warriors  who  committed  mass 
suicide  in  Masarts  to  avoid  Ixlng  taken  as 
slaves,  had  apparently  understood  this  con- 
cept, when  he  exclaimed,  "The  rock  and 
men  have  l>ecome  one."  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  land  of  Armenia,  from  Vartan  to  Tavit 


Beg,  from  Antranig  to  the  heroes  of  Sardar- 
abad.  have  become  one  with  Its  people.  This 
land  of  rocks,  and  all  Its  men,  have  liKleed 
become  one.  We  are  moved  to  look  to  our 
land  as  belonging  to  us:  we  are  moved  to 
claim  her  always. 

But  here,  we  find  ourselves  In  the  Dias- 
pora: and  In  our  lives  bear  the  consequences 
of  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  Injustice 
committed  against  our  nation  remains  un- 
punished. We  have  responsibilities  that  we 
can  not  shun.  We  must  see  to  it  that  never 
again  such  a  crime  be  committed  against 
any  nation.  But  we  Armenians  are  not  sepa- 
rate from  other  peoplea.  We  Armenians  are 
also  part  of  God's  creation.  We  share  the 
one  and  the  same  human  destiny.  There- 
fore, It  Is  our  responsibility  to  look  around 
us  and  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
any  other  nation  to  the  suffering  of  any 
other  people. 

Massacres?  Our  own  time  Is  full  of  stories 
of  atrocities:  Uganda,  Blafra,  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  Equatorial  Guyana.  East  Timor,  El 
Salvador,  Lebanon,  the  boat-people  in  the 
China  Sea.  And  here  we  observe  our  own 
people  who  appear  so  uninformed,  so  indif- 
ferent: as  though  there  were  two  human- 
ities. We,  with  the  memory  of  our  lives,  of 
our  stiffering:  and  they  with  theirs.  We 
watch  television,  and,  between  commercials 
we  see  the  sad  images  of  human  horror  and 
suffering;  and  say,  "too  bad."  Should  we  not 
be  observing  all  this  with  different  eyes, 
perhaps  with  fuller  hearts?  These  people 
are  not  strangers  to  us  after  aU.  The  vivid 
reality  Is  not  In  our  peaceful  homes,  but 
over  there,  where  men  are  still  being  tor- 
tured and  massacred. 

It  Is  about  time  to  understand  that  there 
are  not  two  humanities,  but  one,  and  that 
we  are  part  of  It.  Last  April,  the  then  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  affairs,  Richard  Holbrooke,  was  con- 
gratulating himself  for  the  fact  that  there 
isn't  a  single  nation  facing  extinction, 
except  .  .  .  CamlMxUa.  The  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Times  who  was  quoting  him  com- 
mented, 'None  of  us  would  want  to  face  the 
question:  where  were  you  when  Cambodia 
died?" 

We  Armenians  have  the  right  to  ask, 
'Where  were  you  when  Armenia  was 
dying?"  But  this  fact  does  not  give  us  the 
right  to  play  the  role  of  Pontius  Pilate,  to 
wash  our  hands  of  the  matter,  and  to  say, 
"Who  cares,  anyway.  Who  cared  for  us  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  care  for  others? 
Let  them  die." 

We,  as  Christians,  have  the  responsibility 
of  fighting  Justice  and  oppression  whenever 
and  wherever  Its  occurs.  As  Christians  we 
have  the  moral  responsibility  to  be  commit- 
ted to  action  to  insure  justice,  peace  and 
freedom  for  all  people.  The  Genocide  of  our 
own  people  makes  it  imperative  for  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  infusion  of  the 
values  of  love  and  compassion  Into  the 
powers  and  principalities  of  all  govern- 
ments. If  we  were  allowed  to  paraphrase  the 
late  Jean  Paul  Sartre's  famous  words  ad- 
dressed to  a  gathering  of  Intellectuals,  we 
would  say.  "The  task  of  the  Christian  Is  not 
to  decide  where  there  are  battles  but  to  Join 
them  wherever  and  whenever  the  people 
wage  them.  Commitment  is  an  act.  not  a 
word." 

Commitment  is  an  act,  not  a  word.  And 
we,  the  Armenians,  especially  living  in  our 
Diaspora  situation,  should  be  ready  for  this: 
to  commit  ourselves  and  to  act:  to  keep  the 
spirit  of  the  Armenian  alive,  to  learn  our 
language,  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
saints  of  our  church,   the  heroes  of  our 


nation.  Be  faithful  to  the  tradition,  to  the 
liistory,  to  the  very  blood.  And  never  to 
forgetl  But  to  remember  always;  so  that 
never  again  a  holocaust  similar  to  the  Arme- 
nian massacres  would  ever  happen.  Remem- 
ber and  look  around  us:  help  people  who 
fight  for  human  rights,  for  human  dignity. 
Avedis  Aharonian,  the  renowned  Arme- 
nian poet  says,  "If  this  much  blood  can  be 
forgiven  by  our  ctilldren,  let  the  whole 
world  rightfully  insult  us  aU  .  .  ."  There 
comes  a  time  for  forgiving,  for  who  can  live 
and  not  forget?  Now  and  then,  however,  we 
should  always  remember  and  proclaim: 

In  the  presence  of  eyes 

Which  witnessed  the  slaughter. 

Which  saw  the  oppression 

the  heart  could  not  bear, 

and  as  witness  the  heart 

that  once  taught  compassion 

until  the  days  came  to  pass 

that  crushed  human  feeling. 

I  have  taken  an  oath: 

To  rememt>er  it  all 

To  remember,  not  once  to  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Just  solution  for  the 
Armenian  grievance  must  be  achieved, 
for  to  ignore  the  injustice  done  to 
them  will  only  encourage  others  in 
such  lawless  and  inhuman  crimes.  It  is 
the  hope  of  Armenians  everywhere 
that  the  United  Nations  wlU  take  deci- 
sive action  to  provide  a  peaceful  re- 
dress for  their  legitimate  grievance. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  let  each  of 
us  examine  our  conscience  and  let  us 
do  oiu*  utmost  to  alleviate  the  memory 
of  this  unjustified  crime  against  the 
Armenian  people,  the  scars  of  which 
are  carried  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  surviving  Armenian. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pervasive  remorse  and  a  burning 
desire  to  I)e  heard,  Armenians  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the 
world  commemorate  on  April  24  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  1.5  million  of 
their  people  by  the  forces  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  1915.  It  Is  essential 
that  a  candid  world  note  the  occur- 
rence of  this  odious  tragedy,  and  re- 
member with  opprobrium  the  atro- 
cious conduct  of  the  malefactors  in 
question.  Persecuted  mainly  for  their 
Christian  fervor  and  implacable  resist- 
ance to  religious  oppression,  the  Arme- 
nians of  the  Empire  were  subject  to 
mass  butchering  until  1922,  resulting 
in  horrific  total  losses  of  over  2.5  mil- 
lion souls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues afford  these  persecuted  mil- 
lions the  honor  and  prayers  they  de- 
serve, and  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  Turkish  nation  to  take  note  of  this 
repugnant  and  grossly  inhumane 
chapter  in  their  20th-century  histo- 
ry.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  66  years 
ago  this  month  the  world  witnessed 
the  first  planned  genocide  of  the  20th 
century. 

The  tragic  and  brutal  events  that 
began  on  April  24.  1915,  in  historic  Ar- 
menia and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Elmpire  decimated  the  Armenian 
people.  More  than  2  million  Armenian 


men,  women,  and  children  either  lost 
their  lives  or  were  deported  by  an 
Ottoman  TtirUsh  Oovemment  bent 
on  destroying  the  Armenian  nation 
and  any  trace  of  the  Armenian  civiliza- 
tion. By  the  middle  of  1916.  the  Arme- 
nian population  of  Tiuitey  had  quite 
literally  ceased  to  exist,  their  ancestral 
lands  had  lieen  taken,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand survivors  had  been  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  Earth. 

The  Armenian  tragedy  would  have 
been  an  unspeakable  horror  even  if  it 
had  been  the  only  act  of  genocide  to 
disgrace  the  world's  history  In  this 
centiury.  As  we  know  only  too  well, 
however,  the  Armenian  genocide,  and 
the  silence  with  which  it  was  greeted 
by  other  nations,  only  served  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  similar  events  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union.  Uganda,  and 
Cambodia.  One  of  the  tiest  ways  to 
prevent  future  acts  such  as  these  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  record  which  de- 
scribes them  is  accurate  and  well  pub- 
licized. It  is  therefore  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence which  has  been  compiled  con- 
cerning the  Armenian  genocide,  no 
Turldsh  Oovemment  since  1915  has 
acknowledged  the  role  of  its  pred- 
ecessors in  those  events.  Without  such 
an  acluiowledgement.  in  my  judgment, 
no  real  progress  on  the  resolution  of 
the  issues  which  divide  Armenians  and 
Turks  will  even  l>e  possible. 

The  commemoration  of  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day  provides  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  on  some  of  the  consequences 
of  unchecked  racial  or  religious 
hatred.  It  also,  however,  provides  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Through  tenacity,  persistence,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work,  the  Armenian 
people  have  rebuilt  their  race.  No 
group  can  surpass  the  record  of  the 
Armenians  for  triumph  in  the  face  of 
adversity.  Eloquent  testaments  of  the 
Armenian  heritage  can  be  seen  in 
every  community  in  this  Nation  and 
others,  in  which  Armenians  have  set- 
tled. It  Is  a  heritage  of  which  Arme- 
nians have  every  right  to  be  proud.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  recogniz- 
ing the  66th  anniversary  of  the  geno- 
cide carried  out  against  over  2  million 
Armenians  by  the  Turks.  Each  year  we 
should  pause  and  reflect  on  the  tragic 
and  brutal  events  that  liegan  on  April 
24.  1915.  On  this  day.  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
commimity  were  arrested  and  later 
sent  into  exile  that  most  were  destined 
not  to  survive. 

With  the  removal  of  these  leaders,  a 
massive  program  for  uprooting  and  de- 
porting nearly  all  of  the  2  million  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey  began.  Over  the 
next  year  more  than  1  million  Arme- 
nians lost  their  lives  either  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  or 
through  famine  in  exile.  In  addition, 
reports  indicated  that  several  hundred 


thousand  Armenian  women  and  chil- 
dbren  were  sold  into  slavery.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation survived  by  emigrating  to  other 
countries.  As  a  result,  the  first 
planned  genocide  of  the  20th  century 
nearly  exterminated  the  Armenian 
population  in  Turkey. 

On  April  24  of  each  year  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  deplore 
man's  inhiunanity  to  man  and  to  re- 
flect on  the  strength  of  the  Armenian 
people  who,  despite  all  odds,  liave 
maintained  their  identity.  The  Arme- 
nian people  have  demonstrated 
throughout  history  their  fortitude, 
stamina,  and  tenacity  in  maintaining 
their  culture,  church,  and  language.  I 
believe  that  the  existence  of  this  spirit 
is  the  foundation  that  will  lead  to  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  a  free  Arme- 
nian nation. 

In  recalling  the  severe  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenian  people,  we 
remind  ourselves  that  crimes  of  this 
nature  must  never  be  repeated  and 
pledge  to  remain  vigilant  in  opposing 
all  such  atrocities.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
tx>lleagues  today  in  commemorating 
the  Armenian  genocide.  Sixty-six 
years  ago.  a  million  and  a  half  Arme- 
nian men.  women,  and  children  were 
senselessly  massacred. 

I  deplore  the  brutal  killings  that 
took  place  and  extend  my  heartfelt 
sense  of  remorse  to  the  survivors. 
Today,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  inhumanity  of  this  trage- 
dy, and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  a 
future  free  of  needless  deaths.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  through 
continued  recognition  of  the  genocide 
of  1915  we  can  affirm  that  those  who 
perished  did  not  die  in  vain. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Danielson)  for  arranging 
this  special  order.* 

*  Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Bftr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  opportimity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  drawing  special 
recognition  to  the  66th  anniversary  of 
the  first  deliberate  genocide  in  the 
20th  century— the  savage  slaughter  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Elmpire  in  1915.  By  recalling 
this  tragic  event,  we  affirm  anew  our 
resolve  to  prevent  such  brutalities 
from  occurring  in  the  future.  We 
should  also  recognize  the  commitment 
of  the  Armenian  people  throughout 
the  world  to  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
hiuutn  rights  and  the  terrible  price 
they  have  paid  in  pursuit  of  these 
prindiples. 

This  Instance  remains  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  deplorable  acts 
ever  perpetrated  by  one  people  against 
another.  However,  this  historic  event 
not  only  threatened  the  Armenian 
people  with  extinction  which  was  the 
goal  of  the  tyrants  of  the  Ottoman 
Government;  but  also  produced  an  un- 
fortunate precedent,  that  of  world  in- 
action. 


Traditionally.  Armenian  Americans 
and  their  kin  throughout  the  world 
have  observed  April  24  as  a  day  of 
mourning.  It  was  on  the  night  of  that 
day  65  years  ago  that  200  intellectuals, 
community  leaders,  and  prominent 
citizens  of  the  Armenian  community 
were  herded  into  the  desert  and  ex- 
ecuted. This  event  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ottoman  Empire's  system- 
atic plan  to  exterminate  the  whole  Ar- 
menian Christian  population  within 
its  borders. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  1915  to  1918, 
some  2  million  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred. The  entire  population  was  up- 
rooted from  their  ancestral  homeland 
in  what  is  now  the  eastern  region  of 
Turkey.  The  able-bodied  men  were 
murdered,  and  the  remaining  women, 
children,  and  elderly  were  forced  to 
leave  their  lielongings  and  march  to 
the  remote  deserts  of  Der-el-Zor. 
Along  the  way,  these  helpless  people 
were  subjected  to  torture,  rape,  and 
slaughter  by  roving  bands  of  Ottoman 
soldiers.  Any  survivors  of  these  brutal- 
ities died  from  exhaustion,  starvation, 
and  disease. 

Beyond  the  brutal  deportations  and 
heinous  murders,  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  3,000-year-old  Armenian 
civilization.  Libraries,  churches,  and 
schools  were  destroyed.  Books,  paint- 
ings, and  irreplaceable  historical  trea- 
sures were  burned.  Every  possible  at- 
tempt was  made  to  wipe  out  any  trace 
of  the  Armenian  people  who  are  per- 
h^w  the  oldest  of  the  civilized  races  in 
western  Asia  and  were  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  accept  Christianity  as 
its  state  religion. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  odious 
crimes  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
the  Armenian  people  survived.  In 
1918,  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  the  boimdaries  for  a 
free  and  independent  Armenia  were 
established.  The  little  republic  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  However,  weakened  and  demor- 
alized by  the  genocide,  the  Republic  of 
Armenia  fell  2  years  later— this  time 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  histor- 
ic Armenian  area,  in  what  is  now 
Turkey,  is  totally  devoid  of  Armenian 
people,  while  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
the  Armenian  people  captive  in  the 
area  known  as  Soviet  Armenia. 

Today,  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Armenian  descent 
living  in  the  United  States,  upholding 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  we 
all  cherish  so  dearly.  But  the  scars  of 
the  crimes  committed  against  their  an- 
cestors still  remain. 

The  Armenian  people  have  demon- 
strated, throughout  history,  their  for- 
titude, stamina,  and  tenacity  in  main- 
taining their  church,  culture,  and  lan- 
guage. The  existence  today  of  the  Ar- 
menian spirit  is  the  foundation  that 
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will  lead  to  the  ulUnuite  restoration  of 
a  free  Armenian  nation. 

In  remembering  the  severe  Injustices 
suffered  by  the  Armenian  people,  we 
remind  ourselves  that  crimes  of  this 
kind  must  not  be  repeated,  and  pledge 
to  remain  vigilant  in  opposing  all  such 
atrocltles.9 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 
24  was  the  6(lth  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  horrendous  crimes  against 
humanity.  Every  year  on  this  day  we 
reoognise  the  beginning  of  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  Oovermnent's  annihila- 
tion of  1.5  million  Armenians  between 
1915  and  1918.  It  was  the  first  geno- 
cide of  the  20th  century,  and  set  the 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Euro- 
pean Jewery  and  other  ethnic  minor- 
ities by  Adolph  Hitler. 

"Bnsa  as  we  are  preoccupied  with  the 
affairs  of  the  present,  it  is  important 
that  we  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the 
past,  for  such  tragedies  can  only  be 
prevented  in  the  future  if  they  are  re- 

In  early  1915  the  Ottoman  Turkish 
Government  perpetrated  the  senseless 
killing  of  over  1.500,000  Armenian 
people.  They  began  by  roimdlng  up. 
arresting,  and  then  exterminating  200 
leaders  of  the  Armenian  community. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  Armenian  popula- 
tion suffered  the  same  fate.  All  who 
remained,  including  women,  children, 
and  the  elderly,  were  deported  to  the 
remote  deserts  of  Der-el-Zor.  They 
were  forced  to  travel  in  the  wilderness 
without  any  provisions,  eventually 
dying,  one  by  one.  from  starvation,  ex- 
posure, disease,  or  from  sheer  phs^slcal 
exhaustion.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people  were  heartlessly  mur- 
dered, simply  because  of  their  ethnic 
heritage. 

Virtually  every  Armenian  lives  with 
the  memory  of  the  loved  ones  that 
were  slaughtered.  The  scars  of  that 
evil  win  forever  be  within  the  minds  of 
the  survivors,  who  are  residing  in 
areas  throughout  the  world.  Over 
500.000  Armenian  people  live  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  They 
have  transcended  the  past,  and  have 
bec(Hne  leaders  of  their  communities. 
It  is  these  people  that  we  honor  today, 
UKl  It  Is  to  their  relatives  and  friends 
that  we  pay  tribute. 

It  was  the  world  commimlty's  igno- 
rance of  the  Armenian  genocide  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  our  in- 
aMllty  to  learn  from  past  experience, 
that  forced  us  to  become  witnesses  to 
a  series  of  crimes  throughout  the  cen- 
tury—Hitler's Germany,  Amln's 
Uganda.  Pol  Pot's  Cambodia,  and 
more. 

The  60th  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  of  1915  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  Justice  and  human  rights— to 
.  renew  our  commitment  to  prevent 
au^  brutalities  from  occurring  in  the 
future.  But  to  speak  of  such  a  firm 


commitment  is  meaningless  unless  we 
are  sincerely  determined  not  to  Ignore 
the  tragic  events  that  still  occur  with 
such  regularity  in  so  many  countries 
of  the  world.  Only  when  our  pursuit  of 
Justice  and  himian  rights  is  evident  in 
our  deeds,  and  not  merely  in  our 
words.  will  we  and  the  survivors  of 
genocide— whether  they  be  Arme- 
nians. Jews,  Ugandans,  or  Cambo- 
dians—be satisfied  that  their  friends, 
relatives,  and  fellow  men  did  not  die  in 

vain.«  

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  chilling  and  coldblooded  sen- 
tences ever  uttered  in  this  century  was 
said  by  Adolf  Hitler  as  he  prepared  his 
campaign  of  genocide  against  Europe- 
an Jewry.  Asked  if  world  opinion 
would  not  be  against  him,  he  replied, 
"Who  still  talks  nowadays  about  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians?" 

Hitler  was  unfortunately  correct  in 
his  assessment  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion's inability— or  unwillingness— to 
remember  the  first  genocide  of  this 
century.  April  24  marks  the  66th  anni- 
versary of  the  planned  and  systematic 
massacre  of  Armenians  of  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  Empire. 

This  is  how  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  describes  that  terrible  moment  in 
world  history: 

The  greatest  single  disaster  In  the  history 
of  the  Armenlftns  came  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  In  1915  the  Young  Turk  gov- 
ernment, regarding  the  Turkish  Armenians, 
despite  pledges  of  loyalty,  as  a  dangerous 
foreign  element  with  friends  among  the  en- 
emies who  had  launched  the  Dardanelles 
campaign  and  with  cousins  in  the  Russian 
army  on  their  eastern  front,  resolved  to 
deport  the  whole  Armenian  population  of 
about  1.750.000  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  chances  of  survival  In  these  Ill-pre- 
pared desert  regions  were  slight:  It  was  a 
death  sentence,  a  "final  aolution"  that 
Adolf  Hitler  was  to  emulate  consciously  in 
Germany. 

This  summary  does  not,  of  coiu-se. 
even  hint  at  the  documented  atrocities 
committed  against  iimocent  hiunan 
beings  during  this  extermination. 
"Starving  Armenians"  became  a 
phrase  that  was  on  everyone's  lips  for 
a  few  years.  But.  as  Hitler  later  point- 
ed out.  people  forget.  The  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  entire  Armenian  popula- 
tin  of  Turkey  was  forgotten.  Hitler 
was  betting  on  the  same  kind  of  his- 
toric amnesia,  brought  about  by  igno- 
rance and  laziness,  when  he  went 
about  his  own  campaign  of  calculated 
slaughter  of  innocent  civilians  against 
the  Jews  and  the  Poles  and  others. 

Today  the  ideological  fanaticism 
that  led  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Arme- 
nians and  the  Jews  still  exists  in  the 
world.  Ask  the  Cambodians;  and  the 
boat  people;  ask  the  survivors  of  the 
Soviet  gulag. 

We  owe  it  not  only  to  the  memory  of 
the  Armenians  but  to  our  children  and 
to  their  children  to  make  certain  we 
never  forget  that  such  things  have 
happened,  and  that  such  things  can 
happen  again  unless  we  are  vigilant.* 


•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dam- 
lELsoN,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
help  commemorate  this  event.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
remarks  which  were  made  at  a  concert 
in  Fresno,  commemorating  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day.  on  Friday.  April  24: 

It  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  task  to  be 
called  upon  to  recall  the  Armenian  Massa- 
cre. As  we  remember  that  dark  day  on  April 
34,  1915,  when  the  first  Intellectuals,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  prominent  citizens  of 
the  Armenian  community  were  brutally  ex- 
ecuted; which  marked  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  world's  first  and  most  devastating 
genocides— when  some  3  million  Armenians 
were  driven  from  their  homeland  and  mas- 
sacred by  the  ruthless  Turkish  Ottoman 
regime.  We  all  know  the  tragic  details  of  the 
slaughter  of  over  half  the  Armenian 
people— the  oldest  of  the  world's  civiUzed 
people  in  Western  Asia  and  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  to  accept  Christianity  as  its  re- 
ligion. Yet  strange  as  it  sound,  there  is 
something  to  celebrate  out  of  this  horren- 
dous deed  of  some  sixty-six  years  ago. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  Armenian  spirit 
still  lives  and  provides  such  a  strong  founda- 
tion for  its  people  is  amazing,  and  truly 
worthy  of  celebration  and  commendation 
from  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world.  A 
lesser  people  would  long  since  have  given  up 
all  hope  and  their  National  identity  would 
have  been  lost.  However,  despite  their  terri- 
ble deprivation,  suffering,  persecution,  and 
injustice,  the  Armenian  people  have  en- 
dured, and  retained  their  historical  Identity, 
Christian  faith,  their  courage,  their  culture, 
and  their  honorable  traditions.  This  occa- 
sion. Armenian  Martyrs  Day,  which  we  are 
commemorating  today,  provides  us  the  op- 
portunity to  mourn  the  loss  of  those  before 
us,  and  to  deplore  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  and  it  provides  us  the  opportunity  to 
praise  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  who  have  surmounted  the 
most  grave  difficulties  to  preserve  their 
identity. 

As  most  of  you  probably  know,  I  am  Por- 
tuguese. My  ancestors  like  many  of  yours, 
came  to  the  United  States  many  years  ago 
to  begin  a  new  life.  Yet  my  parents  and 
grandparents,  like  yours  and  those  of  many 
other  ethnic  groups  who  settled  here,  real- 
ized the  Importance  of  Instilling  in  us  a 
sense  of  our  cultural,  historical,  and  reli- 
gious identity  to  preserve  the  heritage  of 
their  native  land.  My  Congressional  District 
Is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  dozens  of 
ethnic  groups  whose  roots  are  spread  all 
over  the  world.  In  light  of  this  fact,  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  fine  exam- 
ple which  the  Armenian  community  has  set 
for  other  ethnic  groups— being  a  full  partici- 
pant in  the  community— and  at  the  same 
time  retaining  for  their  children  and  grand- 
children those  things  which  are  unique  to 
their  culture.  For  this  I  applaud  them. 

This  year  marks  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion of  the  first  Armenian  settlers  in 
Fresno,  California.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  recognize  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Community  to  Fresno 
and  the  surrounding  communities.  Arme- 
nians have  always  been  honest.  Industrious, 
cooperative,  good  neighbors  and  citizens  in 
this  community.  Armenians  are  prominent 
business,  dvic.  professional,  and  educational 
leaders:  artisU,  entertainers,  and  farmers.  A 
list  of  the  leaders  of  virtually  any  field  will 
include  many,  many  individuals  of  Arme- 


nian heritage.  The  Armenian  settlers  in 
Central  Callfomia  were  among  the  first  to 
till  the  soil,  irrigate  the  land,  and  are  in 
large  part  responsible  for  the  development 
of  this  fertile  region. 

In  closing.  let  me  say  that  the  successes  of 
the  survivon  and  descendants  of  the  Arme- 
nian holocaust,  and  the  culture  and  herit- 
age of  the  "Armenian  Spirit"  which  still 
lives,  stands  as  a  living  memorial  to  all  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  some  sixty-six 
years  ago.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Bir.  Speaker,  geno- 
cide forgotten  is  genocide  condoned. 
That  we  speak  today  in  reverent  and 
respectful  memory  of  the  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  people  is  Important.  It 
is  important  to  show  that  no  deed  so 
horrible  as  the  Turkish  genocide  of 
Armenians  in  1915  shall  ever  fade 
from  the  collective  memory  of  civilized 
men  and  women.  If  we  forget,  we  have 
ourselves  completed  the  tyrant's  task. 

I  feel  strongly  that  to  remember  the 
Armenians,  the  first  victims  of  20th- 
century  genocide,  is  also  to  remember 
the  millions  who  suffered  In  the  holo- 
caust of  a  generation  later.  The  most 
lasting  shrine  to  any  of  the  victims  of 
genocide  is  to  remember  all  of  the  vic- 
tims of  genocide,  and  to  tell  the  world 
what  happened,  so  that  it  may  never 
happen  again,  to  any  people. 

If  we  are  looking  for  a  date  to  give  to 
the  start  of  the  modem  age,  the  age  of 
genocide,  the  age  of  hatred,  then  the 
night  of  April  24,  1915.  seems  fitting. 
The  sheer  enormity  of  what  happend- 
ed  to  the  Armenian  people,  starting  on 
that  night,  should  not  make  those 
tragic  events  less  Immediate  to  us; 
1915  was  not  a  long  time  ago.  life  was 
much  as  it  was  today.  But  from  1915 
on.  genocide  has  snaked  its  way 
through  human  history.  It  did  not 
stop  at  Auschwitz,  nor  in  Kampuchea. 
The  world  is  .still  far  from  cleansed 
from  the  obscene  horror  that  claimed 
\Vt  million  Armenians.  6  million  Jews, 
or  3  million  Cambodians.  Words  by 
themselves  may  be  weak  shields 
against  tyranny,  but  today  we  must 
show  by  our  words  that  what  hap- 
pened in  Armenia  must  never  be  for- 
gotten, as  much  as  the  holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

No  genocide  could  kill  the  spirit  of 
the  Armenian  people.  Proud,  inde- 
pendent, and  creative,  6  million  Arme- 
nians are  now  scattered  throughout 
the  world,  nearly  500.000  of  them  in 
the  United  States.  Their  spiritual 
homeland— Armenia— is  not  marked 
on  the  map.  for  it  remains  divided  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet  Armenia  still  lives  in  the  hearts 
and  the  souls  of  Armenia  and  stands 
for  us  all  as  both  a  beacon  and  a  warn- 
ing. It  stands  for  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
life,  in  the  richness  and  diversity  of 
human  culture,  for  freedom  and  hope 
and  ideas  that  do  not  die  as  people  die. 
It  stands  for  the  ultimate  futility  of 
the  tyrants  and  their  creed  of  death 
and  hatred.  Long  and  terrible  though 


the  list  of  the  slain  may  be.  genocide 
could  no  more  destroy  the  Armenian 
people  than  it  could  the  Jewish 
people. 

To  those  Armenians  who  survived 
and  their  families,  we  today  say  that 
their  sufferings  are  remembered,  as 
are  all  those  who  did  not  survive.  To 
the  rest  of  us,  let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  we.  too.  must  remember.* 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ar- 
menians throughout  the  world  ob- 
served a  solenm  and  tragic  moment  in 
their  history  on  April  24— the  66th  an- 
niversary of  the  Armenian  Holocaust 
of  1915-17.  Agents  of  the  Ottoman 
Tuiltlsh  Empire  commenced  the  sys- 
tematic massacre  of  more  than 
1.500,000  Armenian  people  on  that  re- 
grettable day. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  200  lead- 
ers of  the  Armenian  community  in 
Constantinople  were  taken  from  their 
homes,  arrested,  and  put  to  death. 
During  the  next  2  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Armenians  were  either 
killed  or  deported  in  an  attempt  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks  to  find  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  "Armenian  Question." 

There  are  few  Armenian  families 
that  did  not  lose  at  least  one  of  their 
loved  ones  during  this  genocldal  cam- 
paign. This  memorial  day  stiU  cap- 
tures the  unimaginable  horror  perme- 
ating the  minds  of  those  who  only 
wanted  freedom  and  identity  but  lost 
both  at  the  whim  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  concept  of  genocide  is  not  fath- 
omable to  most  Americans,  but  to  the 
Armenian  people  living  in  this  country 
and  aroimd  the  world,  it  is  a  horror 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  United  States  has  historically 
attempted  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
the  Armenian  Question  only  to  see 
these  attempts  foiled  by  a  want  to 
forget.  But  the  Armenian  Question 
still  exists  and  the  Ottoman  genocide 
remains  as  a  reminder  to  the  free 
world  that  genocide  is  not  the  answer. 

Attempts  are  still  made  to  deny  the 
Armenian  people  their  hiunan  rights 
to  exist  culturally  and  politically. 
America  must  provide  the  moral  lead- 
ership to  defend  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple's right  to  self-determination  by 
persuading  a  cooperative  settlement  to 
the  issues.  As  champion  of  the  free 
world,  the  United  States  must  vig- 
orously urge  justice  under  internation- 
al law. 

Lasting  solutions  can  only  come 
from  peaceful  deliberations,  not  by 
shedding  blood. 

Forgetting  that  this  type  of  mass 
killing  baptized  the  20th  century  may 
not  have  directly  been  reqwnslble  for 
what  happened  to  our  Jewish  breth- 
ren who  were  genoddal  victims  of 
World  War  n,  but  the  statement  by 
Adolf  Hitler  as  to  "Who  remembered 
the  Armenians."  in  both  cases  does 
cause  concern.  We  cannot  live  on  as  if 
nothing  happened. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
commemoration  of  this  solemn  occa- 
sion with  a  new  understanding  of  the 
lessons  of  history  to  assure  a  perma- 
nent end  of  the  denial  of  self-determi- 
nation. Hopefully,  Mr.  Sp«JLer,  the 
blood  of  the  Armenian  martyrs  has 
not  been  shed  in  vain.* 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Damiclsoh)  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  an  event  in  history  that  is  in- 
delibly imprinted  in  the  memories  of 
the  Armenian  people,  both  in  this 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Each  year  on  April  24  the  Armenian 
people  observe  Armenian  Martyrs  Day 
in  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  every  human  being. 

In  particular  they  and  all  people  re- 
member the  genocide  of  m  million 
people  between  1915  and  1918  that 
began  with  the  arrest  and  murder  of 
Armenian  community  leaders  and 
members  of  the  national  parliament. 
It  forced  uprooting  of  families  and  set 
into  motion  an  exodus  from  an  ances- 
tral homeland. 

History  has  recorded  most  vividly 
that  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  had 
planned  the  ellmliuitlon  of  the  Arme- 
nian people,  and  the  implementation 
of  that  plan  and  others  which  fol- 
lowed are  those  which  all  people  must 
forever  guard  against.  Indeed,  this  Ar- 
menian Maxtyrs  Day.  and  all  that 
follow,  must  and  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  governments  that  man's 
inhimumlty  to  man  must  cease  for- 
ever.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  to  com- 
memorate the  Armenian  genocides  of 
1915.  but  also  to  celebrate  the  contin- 
ued strength  and  vitality  of  the  Arme- 
nian people. 

Nearly  2  million  Armenians  were 
martyred  by  the  ruthless  Ottoman 
Turks  diulng  and  following  World 
War  I  in  the  first  ever  attempt  to  ex- 
terminate a  people  of  the  human  race. 
The  world's  first  genocide  almost  suc- 
ceeded, for  it  left  less  than  one-quar- 
ter of  the  entire  Armoiian  population 
living.  Hundreds  of  individuals  at  a 
time  were  systematically  and  brutally 
murdered,  merely  for  being  Arme- 
nians. Those  who  escaped  death  were 
forced  to  flee  their  homeland  and  sep- 
arated from  family  and  friends.  The 
Armenians  became  few  and  scattered, 
yet  never  giving  up  hope  that  th^ 
persecutors  would  be  punished  for 
their  atrocious  crime. 

Today  the  Armenian  people  remain 
scattered  aroimd  the  globe.  stiU 
hoping  that  stmieday  Justice  might  be 
delivered  for  their  great  suffering. 
Today  the  Members  of  this  great 
House  ask  that  the  Armenians  receive 
Justice,  and  their  grievances  be 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  for  resolution 
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We  also  ask  that  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust reoocniae  the  historical  prece- 
dent set  by  the  Armenian  genocide 
and  study  the  Armenian  genocide  as  a 
powerful  reminder  of  the  horror  and 
terrible  evil  of  such  a  crime  unpun- 
ished. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  see  such  a 
strong  show  of  support  for  a  people  so 
vlctimlied.  I  brieve  our  efforts  today 
reflect  the  respect  and  friendship  we 
all  have  for  Armenimn  Americans  and 
Armenians  abroad.  There  is  no  other 
people  so  deserving  of  Justice  and  no 
other  people  so  denied.  I  am  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  continuing  de- 
termination the  Armenian  people  have 
shown  to  right  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  wrongs.  We  must  all  unite 
against  the  evil  of  genocide  and  assure 
its  banishment  from  the  annals  of  the 
future.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiuent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  thisspedal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


An  example  of  this  treatment  was 
reported  in  the  May  1975  Jerusalem 
Post.  It  was  stated  that  he  was  a 
victim  of  a  minipogrom  as  the  KOB 
stepped  up  its  campaign  to  crush  the 
Jewish  activists  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  paper  wrote  that  he  was  manhan- 
dled by  two  drunks.  Returning  home 
later,  he  found  the  same  two  drunks, 
now  fully  sober,  and  12  other  men 
wielding  clubs  uid  shovels  and  break- 
ing things  in  his  apartment.  Benjamin 
Bogomolny,  whom  the  men  threat- 
ened to  hang,  escaped  through  a  back 
window  and  Immediately  complained 
to  the  police.  On  visiting  the  police 
precinct  the  following  day,  he  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  record  of  his 
complaint.  The  police  denied  any 
luiowledge  of  the  Incident.  In  addition, 
the  Jerusalem  Post  reported  that  a 
student  who  rents  a  room  from  Mr. 
Bogomolny  was  warned  by  the  police 
that  he  should  not  sublet  a  room  from 
a  man  who  wished  to  emigrate. 

The  treatment  of  Mr.  Bogomolny  is 
appalling.  There  is  no  reason  why  he 
has  been  restricted  from  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  these  last  8  years.  The 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Bfr.  Bogomolny  and  his  wife,  Tatina, 
permission  to  Join  tils  parents  and  four 
sisters  who  have  been  anxiously  wait- 
ing 11  long  years  to  see  each  other.* 


BENJAMIN  BOGOMOLNY:  THE 
EIGHTH  YEAR  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  A  SOVIET  REFUSENIK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fmn  Pennsylvania  (Bir.  Wil- 
liam J.  Conn)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  month  of  April  marks 
the  eighth  year  since  Benjamin  Bogo- 
molny was  first  refused  a  visa  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  longest 
term  Soviet  refuseniks  on  record  in 
Russia. 

In  1966.  the  Bogomolny  family  re- 
ceived affidavits  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
His  mother,  father,  and  four  sisters 
were  given  permission  and  forced  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Mr.  Bo- 
gODK^ny  was  drafted  in  the  army. 
Completing  his  service  in  the  army. 
Benjamin  Bogomolny  applied  in  No- 
vember IVIX  for  permission  to  emi- 
grate. His  application  was  denied  in 
April  1973.  on  the  groimds  that  he 
may  have  learned  state  secrets  while 
in  the  army  and  that  he  constituted  a 
threat  to  natltmal  security. 

Benjamin  Bogomolny  has  been 
under  constant  harassment  since  he 
first  sought  a  visa.  His  telephone  has 
been  dlsoimnected.  his  aparUnent  ran- 
sacked. Hebrew  books  stolen,  and  his 
life  threatened  during  this  period.  The 
Soviet  police  have  made  no  attempt  to 
investigate  his  complaints. 


BEYOND  REAGANOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rsuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22,  1981,  1  gave  a  talk  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, Los  Angeles,  on  "Beyond 
Reaganomics."  The  text  of  my  re- 
marks follows: 

The  mdminlstnUlon's  economic  prosrmm 
consists  of  supertlsht  money:  a  fiscal  1983 
expenditure  cut  of  around  S50  billion,  in 
which  military  increases  are  offset  by  cuts 
in  the  social  budget:  and  a  $148  billion  a 
year  income  tax  reduction  when  fully  effec- 
tive in  1984.  heavUy  weighted  toward  per- 
sonal income  tax  cuts  for  the  affluent. 

U  the  program  equlUble?  Will  it  work?  U 
there  an  altemmtive? 

Neither  the  propoaed  budget  cuU  nor  the 
proposed  tax  cuts  are  equitable. 

No  doubt,  cuts  in  budgetary  expenditures 
are  needed.  They  are  needed  because  the 
mandate  of  the  November,  1980  election  is 
quite  clear  cut  expenditures,  reduce  the 
present  federal  take  of  some  23  percent  of 
grosB  national  product. 

Budget  cuU  are  desirable,  too,  because  of 
the  need  to  get  the  deficit  under  controL 
Only  a  budget  deficit  which  is  under  control 
can  eliminate  the  Treasury's  need  to  borrow 
heavily  to  meet  the  deficit.  With  a  lowered 
deficit,  the  Nation's  savings  could  get 
through  to  the  needed  ultimate  Investment 
in  plant  and  equipment. 

So  the  question  is  not  wliether  there 
should  be  budgetary  retrenchment.  The 
question,  rather,  is  on  whom  the  burden 
should  fall.  And  here,  even  a  cursory  look  at 


the  Reagan  budget  shows  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate part  of  the  cuts  falls  upon  those  in 
the  dawn  of  life,  the  children:  those  in  the 
twilight  of  life,  the  elderly:  and  those  In  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  poor. 

Health  programs  are  ruthlessly  cut.  Med- 
icaid is  slashed  $1.2  billion,  which  means  not 
only  leas  medical  care  for  the  needy  but  a 
greater  burden  thrust  upon  state  and  local 
governments  whose  principal  fiscal  reliance 
is  on  regressive  taxes  like  the  real  estate  tax 
on  the  homeowner.  The  $78  million  pneu- 
monia immunization  program  for  the  elder- 
ly is  completely  abandoned.  The  91  Vietnam 
Veterans  Outreach  Centers,  providing  psy- 
chological, drug,  and  alcoholic  help  for  Viet- 
nam veterans,  are  to  be  abandoned.  Nutri- 
tion programs,  such  as  food  stamps  and 
school  lunches,  are  severely  curtailed. 

Likewise  hard  hit  are  programs  to  make 
Jobs.  The  CETA  program,  which  was  sched- 
uled to  provide  Jobs  for  500.000  men  and 
women,  mostly  young,  by  next  October  1,  is 
to  be  entirely  pliased  out.  Useful  programs 
such  as  security  guards  for  senior  citixens, 
and  volunteer  helpers  for  private  charities 
such  as  Goodwill  Industries,  will  be  seen  no 
more.  Likewise  sharply  curtailed  are  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  neighborhood  devel- 
opment and  providing  infrastructure  for 
America's  industries  and  cities— roods, 
bridges,  ports,  railroads,  utilities. 

Primary  and  secondary  school  education 
aids  are  to  be  cut  22  percent. 

Neighborhoods,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Reagan  program,  are  to  be  abandoned.  Com- 
pletely repealed  would  be  the  section  312 
home  rehabilitation  program,  under  which 
moderate-income  families  have  been  getting 
reasonable  interest  loans  with  which  to  up- 
grade their  homes.  The  Cooperative  Bank, 
which  provides  capital  for  neighborhood  ef- 
forts in  food,  pharmaceuticals,  health,  and 
housing,  is  to  be  terminated.  Maintenance 
fluids  to  retMdr  the  leaky  roofs  of  public 
housing  are  curtailed,  and  public  housing 
tenants  have  their  rent  raised  from  25  per- 
cent of  their  income  to  30  percent.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  which  has  pro- 
vided help  for  so  many  of  the  storm-tossed 
who  cannot  afford  a  private  lawyer,  is  to  be 
ended.  Mass  transit  Is  drastically  curtailed. 

All  these  cuts  could  have  saved  some  $50 
billion,  and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea 
of  a  $50  billion  defidt-narrowlng  measure. 
But  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  to 
sKve  that  same  $50  billion  without  short- 
changing really  needy  people,  and  without 
eviscerating  programs  which  foster  econom- 
ic development.  For  example,  billions  could 
have  been  saved  by  cutting  down  the  federal 
tax  deduction  subsidy  for  interest  paid  on 
vacation  homes,  sometimes  the  third  and 
fourth  such  home:  and  on  interest  paid, 
largely  by  the  top  one-fifth  of  income  re- 
ceivers, on  loans  to  carry  consumer  pur- 
chases. In  addition  to  putting  needed  funds 
into  the  budget-balaiiclng  column,  such 
measures  would  at  least  partially  remove  an 
incentive  which  now  Induces  people  to  over- 
consume,  and  thus  have  fewer  savings  to 
make  available  for  productivity-enhancing, 
inflationary-fighting  industrial  plant  and 
equipment. 

Huge  savings  could  also  have  been 
actiieved  by  doing  something  about  tax- 
exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds  for  unnec- 
essary shopping  centers  (and  in  some  cases 
porno  bookstores):  uneconomic  power  proj- 
ects like  cninch  River  in  Tennessee,  or 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion water  projects,  bonanzas  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry  such    as   the   depletion    allowance. 


wliich  malce  no  sense  in  a  world  where  ofl 
brings  $40  a  barreL 

But.  equity  aside,  will  the  program  work? 
Will  it  produce  ttie  victory  over  unemploy- 
ment and  Inflation  and  budget  deficits 
which  Reaganomics  proclaiiBS  it  will? 

Faith  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  is 
required  to  make  one  believe  that  it  will. 
The  theory  is  ttiat  the  super-tight  money 
will  fight  inflation,  and  the  siaia--beavy  tax 
cut  will  stimulate  growth.  Much  more  likely, 
the  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates  will 
retard  growth,  increase  unemployment,  and 
bring  alwut  tjankruptdea.  And  tlie  tax  cut 
will  simply  stimulate  liigher  interest  rates. 

If  patterns  in  the  current  inflationary 
period  are  projected,  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  reduction  will  be  saved  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  reduction,  with  the 
other  95  percent,  as  a  present,  spent. 
Indeed,  since  much  of  it  will  be  spent  by  the 
wealthy,  it  is  likely  to  be  spent  on  expensive 
imported  consumer  goods  ranging  from 
Mercedes's  to  claret,  thus  worsening  our 
trade  balance  and  the  international  dollar, 
and.  in  the  next  round,  inflation.  Moreover, 
even  the  Uttle  bit  theoretically  "saved" 
from  current  consumption  may  in  today's 
inflation  Xx  spent  by  specuUting  in  corpo- 
rate takeovers  or  in  commodities,  such  as 
Btmker  Hunt  and  his  billion-dollar  silver 
manipulations. 

The  Administration  projects  the  1984 
workout  of  its  policies  as  producing  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  interest  rates  all  hovering  around  the  6 
percent  level.  The  Administration  «««rf»inB 
econometric  studies,  and  derived  its  eu- 
phoric results,  largely  by  hoping,  or  guess- 
ing, that  everyone  would  conclude  from  the 
Reagan  program  that  hard  times  were  over, 
businessmen  should  reduce  their  prices, 
labor  lower  its  wages,  and  banks  malce  avail- 
able their  money  for  lower  interest  rates. 

A  number  of  economic  forecasters  who 
still  hold  the  view  that  logical  prediction  is 
possible— among  them  the  Congreasimial 
Budget  Office.  E>ata  Resources,  The  Whar- 
ton School,  and  Chase  Econometrics— come 
up  with  vastly  gloomier  1984  scenarios.  But 
these  economic  think-tanks,  in  program- 
ming their  computers,  all  assumed  that  the 
Reagan  program  in  all  its  brute  severity 
would  not  actually  be  carried  out.  Hence, 
they  softened  the  assumptions.  The  Federal 
Reserve  would  actually  not  keep  money  as 
tight  as  the  Administration  is  ordaining. 
Congress  would  not.  by  its  spouUng  and 
taxing  measures,  allow  the  kind  of  budget 
deiiclts  that  Reagan  aritlunetic  postulates. 

So  all  of  these  projections  fail  to  take 
Reaganomics  at  its  word,  however  forbid- 
ding the  word  might  tie.  So  I  asked  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  to  put  into 
the  computer  the  Reagan  program,  without 
"Improving"  a  line  of  it. 

And  out  came  the  result:  unemployment 
no  better  than  today:  inflation  down  to  8 
percent  but  "underlying"  inflation— the 
general  trend  of  wage  rates— still  at  Its 
present  9  percent-plus  level:  and  a  budget 
deficit  of  $111  billion,  the  greatest  in  histo- 
ry, rather  than  a  budget  in  balance.  What 
would  l>e  happening,  the  computers  were 
telling  us.  was  that  the  reductions  in  social 
spending  would  be  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  increases  in  military  spending  and 
the  reductions  In  income  tax  revenue.  The 
added  deficits,  coupled  with  a  very  stringent 
mcmetary  policy,  would  bring  about  bi^  in- 
terest rates  and  slow  growth.  Titese  in  turn 
would  further  increase  the  deficit. 

In  short,  the  Republicans,  far  from  learn- 
ing by  the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats,  seem 


doomed  to  repeat  them.  In  1967  ttie  Demo- 
cratic administration  combined  guns  and 
Imtter— guns  for  a  major  war  in  Vietnam. 
iMtter  for  a  whole  gamut  of  new  sodsl  pro- 
grams; and  the  result  was  yean  of  stagfla- 
tion. Now.  fourteen  years  later,  along  come 
tbe  Repuldicans  and  want  to  repeat  the 
same  mistake— guns  for  the  greatest  peace- 
time increase  in  military  spending  In  histo- 
ry, snd  butter  in  the  form  of  outsized  tax 
reducti<His  for  the  affluent,  with  a  resulting 
renewed  bout  of  stagflation  and  budgetary 
deflctta 

A  particularly  unfortunate  element  in 
Reaganomics  is  wtiat  it  will  do  to  Income 
distribution. 

It  is  too  much  perliaps  to  hope  for  the 
moment  that  America  can  acliieve  a  fairer 
income  distribution,  a  diminution  of  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  tbe  situation  wtiich  prevails  in 
countries  like  Germany  and  Japan. 

But  income  distribution  in  the  United 
States  lias  l>een  getting  worse  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  now  is  certainly  no  time  to  accel- 
erate tbe  worsening.  During  1985-1978,  the 
share  in  tbe  national  Income  earned  by  the 
lowest  qulntOe  of  American  families,  the 
poor,  remained  atwut  even,  but  only  because 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  transfer  pay- 
ments such  as  health,  welfare,  education, 
food  and  housing  benefits.  As  to  the  seocmd 
and  third  quintiles— those  making  $10,000- 
20,000  a  year  and  $20,000-30,000  a  year 
today,  respectively— they  deflnitely  lost. 
Their  share  of  tbe  national  income  declined 
from  28  percent  to  26  percent.  The  fourth 
quintUe,  those  In  the  $30,000-40.000  bracket. 
Just  sbout  kept  even.  And  tbe  top  quintfle, 
not  surprisingly,  absorbed  what  the  lower- 
middle  income  second  and  third  quintOes 
were  losing;  it  raised  its  share  of  the  nation- 
al inocHne  from  42  percent  to  44  percoit— a 
total  of  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Under  Reaganomics.  the  people  in  the 
lowest  60  percent  are  going  to  lose  more. 
The  poor  will  have  their  transfer  payments 
shorn.  The  second  and  third  quintiles  don't 
liave  those  transfer  pajrments  to  lose,  but 
they  will  get  piddling  income  tax  cut  bene- 
fits—the reductions  from  Kemp-Roth  will 
be  swallowed  by  the  increases  in  the  payroll 
tax  and  in  inflationary  bracket  creep.  Being 
Iwrrowers  rather  than  lenders,  they  will  be 
hurt  by  a  perpetual  high  interest  rate 
regime.  And  the  tax  loopholes  that  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  upper  income  brackets- 
itemized  deductions,  oil  and  real  estate  shel- 
ters, investment  credits— are  simply  not 
available  to  them. 

The  top  ten  percent  of  American  families 
will  profit  mightily  from  Reaganomics.  with 
the  lowest  60  percent  taldng  it  <m  the  chin. 
Tills  does  not  sound  like  a  good  way  to  keep 
up  the  demand  necessary  to  take  off  the 
marlwt  what  the  economy  can  produce,  and 
thus  avoid  a  recession.  Nor  does  it  seem  a 
good  way  to  malce  for  social  peace,  either  in 
tlie  central  dty  or  in  the  lower  middle-class 
sutMirba 

Tlie  view  that  Reaganomics  is  not  likely 
to  voit  Is  not  held  Just  by  Congressional 
Democrats.  Reaganomics  is  also  viewed  with 
some  private  skepticism  by  a  good  many 
Congressional  Republicans,  ranging  from 
those  on  the  moderate  wing  who  see  super- 
tigbt  money  as  a  real  barrier  to  the  neces- 
sary growth,  to  those  on  the  conservative 
wing,  like  the  three  conservative  Republican 
Senators  who  outraged  the  White  house  by 
voting  against  the  budget  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  just  liefore  the  April 
recess,  who  fear,  with  considerable  reason,  a 
huge  Reagan  budget  deficit  down  the  road. 


And  many  a  market  letter  from  many  a  re- 
spectable Wall  Street  firm  nowadays  is 
pointing  out  that  tbe  marlcets  are  not  exact- 
ly prophesying  suooeas  for  Reaganomics,  as 
indicated  by  tbe  fact  that  long-term  interest 
rates,  auguries  of  inflation,  have  l>een  stead- 
ily rising  since  the  inauguraL 

The  President  in  his  State  of  the  Econo- 
my address  on  Felmiary  18  asked  anybody 
with  a  t>etter  alternative  to  step  forward 
and  presmt  It.  Very  recently,  the  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Chairman  Jones  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  Cbainnan  Rosten- 
kowski  of  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, have  done  Just  that.  Mr.  Jones  pro- 
poses a  slightly  gentler  hand  on  aodsl  pro- 
gram budget  cuts  than  Mr.  Reagan— some- 
what on  the  order  of  10  percent  rather  than 
25  percent  cuts  for  economic  development, 
mass  trsnsit.  food  stamps,  sctuwl  lunches, 
legal  aid.  and  so  on.  By  (racking  down  on 
military  "waste",  and  by  mandating  a  some- 
what smaller  tax  cut,  Mr.  Jones  is  also  able 
to  reduce  the  1982  Reagan  budget  deficit  of 
$40  billion  to  $25  union.  Mr.  Rostenkowaki 
would  cut  1982  taxes  by  only  $40  biUion. 
rather  than  by  Mr.  Reagan's  $52  lifllion.  and 
would  shift  the  benefits  very  modestly  from 
those  at  the  top  of  the  income  scale  to  those 
in  the  middle. 

The  Democratic  alternative  represents,  as 
does  the  Democratic  Party  nowadays,  a  pale 
and  somewhat  more  human  imitation  of  the 
Republican  program— a  Uttle  tougher  on 
fatcats,  a  little  easier  on  thlncats.  and  a  bit 
more  responsible  about  the  deficit.  In  short, 
an  improvement,  if  hardly  a  call  to  tbe  bar- 
While  the  two  great  parties  of  the  middle 
square  off  on  the  minutia  of  macroeconom- 
ics, nottiing  much  is  being  done  about  tlie 
structural  problems  of  our  economy.  Yet  it 
is  in  improving  our  economic  structure  that 
the  game  will  be  won  or  lost.  For  even  tbe 
most  admirable  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
are  insufficient  to  bring  both  steady  Jobs 
and  stable  prices  at  tbe  same  time. 

Tbe  structural  aspects  of  cost-push  infla- 
tion, productivity,  energy  and  national  de- 
fense must  l>e  addressed: 

1.  Against  inflation,  our  only  "policy"  is 
super-tight  money.  By  itself,  as  Thatcher's 
England  Is  proving,  it  cannot  lay  a  glove  <hi 
Inflation  without  creating  unaoceptatde 
stagflation,  recession,  and  imemployment. 
Yet  tbe  Administration's  free-market  myth- 
ology immobilizes  it  from  addressing  tbe 
wage-price  spiral  in  steel,  in  automobiles,  in 
coal,  and  in  a  score  of  other  major  sectors. 

There  are  overseas  examples  of  what  to  do 
about  cost-push  inflation  that  we  seem 
intent  on  iiboring.  In  Austria,  the  govern- 
ment bss  for  years  successfully  worked  a 
social  contract  in  wliieh  labor  and  manage- 
ment agree  on  a  compact  wliich  puts  a  pro- 
ductivity-related celling  on  tbe  sptraL  In 
Holland,  tbe  government  has  had  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  wage  and  price  controls  in 
place  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  infla- 
tion is  today  leas  tban  7  percent. 

2.  In  productivity,  we  have  only  a  frag- 
mentary policy,  though  accelerated  produc- 
tivity increases  are  one  of  tbe  liest  inflatioo- 
fighters  going.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
are  generally  agreed  on  tbe  need  for  liberal- 
ized depreciation  for  business  investments, 
and  on  the  simplification  and  reform  of  reg- 
ulatory excesses. 

But  laltor-management-governmait  co- 
opoation  for  productivity  improvement  is 
still  frowned  mi.  despite  tbe  splendid  results 
of  cooperation  In  tbe  two  postwar  mirade- 
worlcns.  Germany  and  Japan.  In  Ixitta  these 
countries  labor  has  liem  weaned  away  from 
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tinfflcliWit    wock-nilea.    and    manacoBent 
Btiatloa  on  aboit-tenn  and  fl- 
.  Why  not  in  America? 

not  dtam  the  Raagan  budget  do  anything 
for  productivity.  Infraatnicture 
-rebuOdlnc  America'!  mined 
and  bridfea  and  aewer  ■ystems  and 
and  railroadi  and  utilltleB  and 
tranrit— i>  badly  ahort-chanced.  So  Is 
manpower  tnlnlnc.  and  industrial  reaearch 
and  derriODBMnt.  both  public  and  private. 

S.  The  Admlnlitratlon  ia  conalderinc  UU- 
iDC  the  Department  of  Energy,  but  there  ia 
predoui  little  of  an  energy  policy  to  UU.  To 
■tUMl  up  to  OPBC— and  in  the  proceaa  make 
oora^  the  hero  of  the  non-oU-produdng 
vorld— we  need  to  build  up  a  strategic  petro- 
leum reaerve.  We  need  to  conserve  gasoline, 
but  tnifraii  of  dtacuaiing  an  increase  in  the 
pnaent  4-cent»«-gallan  gasoline  tax,  with  a 
built-in  rebate  for  workers  who  need  It  to 
get  to  work  and  other  essential  uses,  we  talk 
of  abandoning  the  present  national  gaso- 
Une^aring  56-milea-per-hour  speed  limit. 
We  lavish  bQUoos  of  windfall  profits  on  our 
oil  industry,  but  from  aolar  research  we  are 
about  to  remove  the  UtUe  that  It  hath. 

4.  Finally,  tboe  are  the  economic  and  geo- 
graphical implications  of  our  shift  of  em- 
phasis toward  the  military.  With  our  drasti 
caDy  increased  military  spending,  we  may  be 
in  fact  weakening  our  security  by  weakening 
our  economy.  Military  hyper-spending  hits 
the  moat  Inflationary  spots  In  the  economy, 
where  skflled  manpower  and  materials  are 
scarecat.  Military  production,  unlike  the 
production  of  civilian  goods,  creates  no  pur- 
chasable commodity  to  satisfy  the  money 
M*»nm.nA  of  the  workers  and  entrepreneurs 
who  make  the  military  goods. 

We  had  better  find  a  way  out  of  the  arms 
race  with  the  Kremlin  which  we  are  now  ac- 
celerating. The  political  and  economic 
unrest  in  Poland  brought  us  very  close  to 
the  brink:  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  come 
very  near  intervening,  and  heaven  knows 
what  sort  of  reaction  that  might  have  pro- 
duced from  the  White  House,  the  Pentagon. 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Congress. 

But  as  our  recent  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee study  showed,  throughout  Eastern 
Euitve— in  Cuchoalovakla.  in  Hungary,  in 
Romania,  in  East  Germany— economic  stag- 
natkm  to  producing  situations  which  may 
weD  duplicate  on  a  large  scale  the  Polish 
tlnderixn.  Russia  to  curtailing  her  oil  sup- 
plies to  Eastern  Europe,  and  her  COME- 
CON eeonomlc  aid. 

Trouble  surely  lies  ahead,  unless  we  pri- 
vately and  publicly  urge  the  Kremlin  to 
begin  with  ua  now.  not  Just  talks  on  nuclear 
weapons,  but  meaningful  talks  on  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  the  level  of  all  our 
anDamenta.  Only  by  such  a  return  to  sanity 
can  both  sides  of  the  Cold  War  address  the 
proUeaas  of  the  less-developed  countries.  In- 
cluding those  of  Eastern  Europe,  before 
they  explode  In  our  face. 

There  Is  a  lot  more  Involved  in  world 
peace  than  economics,  but  economics  might 
be  a  foot  In  the  door. 

Wm  someone  willing  to  tackle  the  real 
problems  of  the  age  please  cemt  forward.* 


ANTI-JUNKirnNO  ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

•  prerkNig  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  nilnois  (Mr.  Cokookah )  is 
reeocnlaed  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introdudnc  legislation  today  along 
with     our     ooUeacue.     Congressman 


Oakt  I^b.  that  would  curb  unneces- 
sary travel  to  foreign  countries  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  bill  would  eliminate  travel  by 
Members  who  are  retiring  or  who  have 
been  defeated  in  their  primary  elec- 
tions. This  Is  a  loophole  by  which 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  not  re- 
turning to  Government  service  globe- 
trot at  taxpayers'  expense. 

In  addition,  my  bill  contains  a  sun- 
shine i»t>vlslon  that  would  require  any 
foreign  travel  by  Members  or  staff  to 
be  authorized  by  a  public  roUcall  vote 
of  the  ftill  committee  after  formal  con- 
sideration of  a  travel  proposal.  The 
travel  proposal  would  have  to  include 
the  legislative  objectives  of  the  pro- 
posed travel  and  the  projected  cost  of 
that  travel. 

If  we  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  benefits  of  travel  relative 
to  cost  and  purpose,  we  might  find 
that  some  foreign  travel  is  not  a  cost 
effective  exercise  of  our  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. I  realize  that  there  are 
legitimate  reasons  for  some  congres- 
sional travel,  and  this  legislation 
would  not  affect  legitimate  foreign 
travel  by  Members  of  Congress.  It 
would  create  am  atmosphere  of  respon- 
sible decisiorunaking,  however,  and 
discourage  unnecessary  travel.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  provide  a  source 
for  further  savings  in  committee 
budgets. 

Junkets  discredit  the  n.S.  Congress 
and  shake  the  already  tenuous  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  their 
Government  representatives.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  continuing 
reform  of  our  system  of  travel  authori- 
zation.* 


THE  1981  DANTE  AWARD  GOES 
TO  DAVID  CONDON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnmo)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that  David  Condon, 
sports  coltimnlst  for  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. wUl  receive  the  Tenth  Annual 
Dante  Award  of  the  Joint  Civic  Com- 
mittee of  Italian  Americans  on  May  8, 
1981,  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the 
Como  Inn  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Condon 
writes  in  the  Tribime's  "In  the  Wake 
of  the  News"  column,  which  is  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  continuous  sports  column. 

Since  1944  when  he  began  his  career 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  David 
Condon  has  shown  his  devotion  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  its  people  and  has 
upheld  the  highest  standards  of  integ- 
rity in  his  presentations  to  Tribune 
readers.  He  has  made  significant  and 
innovative  contributions  to  Journalism 
in  our  country,  and  he  richly  deserves 
the  Dante  Award,  because  it  was 
Dante  Allghlerl,  in  his  'Divine 
Comedy,"  who  said.  "Men  should 
never  be  timid  about  the  truth." 


The  Dante  Award  was  established  by 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Ameriouis.  an  umbrella  organization 
comprised  of  more  than  40  dvU  orga- 
nizations in  the  Chicago  area,  to 
extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in- 
dividual in  the  mass  media  commiuii- 
catlon  field  who  has  made  positive 
contributions  to  the  profession  of 
Journalism. 

David  Condon  was  bom  in  Las 
Vegas,  shoveled  coal  in  the  family  coal 
business,  and  was  once  a  cemetery 
caretaker.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  and  during  his 
attendance  there  he  was  the  editor  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  He  has 
also  seen  service  with  the  Las  Vegas. 
N.  Mex.,  Daily  Optic,  the  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Tribune,  and  the  8th  Service 
Command,  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Condon's  'Wake  of  the  News" 
columns  are  wide  ranging  and  he 
writes  on  subjects  as  diverse  as  Yankee 
Don  Larsen's  perfect  game  in  the  1956 
World  Series,  Casey  Stengel,  Philip  K. 
Wrlgley.  owner  of  the  Chicago  Cubs: 
activities  in  the  stables  at  a  race  track, 
a  boxing  champion's  training  camp. 
President  Eisenhower's  caddy,  the 
death  of  Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch,  or  a 
retarded  children's  home. 

He  won  the  American  Bowling  Con- 
gress Award  for  the  year's  best  feature 
story  in  1955  for  the  only  bowling 
coliunn  he  wrote  during  that  year,  is 
the  author  of  "the  Go-Oo  White  Sox," 
a  1960  publication  by  Bobbs-Merrlll, 
and  was  represented  In  Prentice-Hall's 
annual  anthology  of  the  Nation's  best 
sports  stories  for  4  consecutive  years. 
He  also  covered  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II.  the  late  Samuel 
Cardinal  Stritch's  visit  through  New 
Mexico's  Indian  country,  vice  condi- 
tions in  a  central  Illinois  city,  and  has 
done  an  intimate  personality  profile  of 
Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  longtime 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University. 

David  Condon's  accomplishments 
are  many,  but  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  awards  he  has  received 
for  his  assistance  of  inmate  sports  pro- 
grams at  the  Cook  County  Jail,  the  Il- 
linois State  Penitentiary  at  Pontiac, 
and  the  Federal  prison  at  Terre  Haute. 
In  1972,  he  became  the  second  sports 
writer  in  history  to  be  honored  by  the 
National  Confederation  of  Eagles  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  and 
work  with  retarded  children. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Dante  Award 
luncheon  to  honor  David  Condon  will 
be  held  at  the  Como  Inn  and  many  po- 
litical dignitaries,  dvlc  leaders,  and 
leaders  of  the  communications  indus- 
try will  be  in  attendance. 

Jerome  N.  Zurla  is  the  chairman  of 
the  luncheon.  Bill  and  Mary  Prances 
Veeck  will  Jointly  serve  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  the  invocation  will  be 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Cozzi, 
C.S.  Chairman  Zurla  and  JCCIA  Presi- 


dent James  L.  Coll  will  present  the 
Dante  Award  to  Mr.  Condon. 

The  John  Pischettl  Scholarship  was 
established  by  the  JCCIA  to  further 
the  study  of  Italian  American  students 
in  communications  and  is  named  after 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  political 
cartoonist.  This  year's  award  goes  to 
Mr.  Miles  Messina.  32S3  North  Oconto 
Avenue,  in  Chicago,  located  In  the 
11th  District  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  David  Condon  on 
this  honor,  and  for  the  strong  and  con- 
structive impact  he  has  made  on  otir 
community.  His  career,  his  character, 
and  his  splendid  record  of  achieve- 
ment prove  that  he  is,  indeed,  a 
"friend  of  truth."* 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— SUBPENA 
FOR  TESTIMONY  IN  THE 
MATTER  OF  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  VERSUS  LAUR- 
ENCE JOHN  LAYTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

COMMITTES  OW  FOHUGll  ArPAnts. 
Waahinglon,  D.C.,  AprU  IS,  1»»1. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nsnx.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  RepreMentativea, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Spcakxr:  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  hereby  noti- 
fying you  of  soy  receipt  today  of  a  subpooia 
duces  tecum  in  the  matter  of  the  United 
State*  of  Arturica  v.  Laurence  John  Lay  ton. 
Mr.  Layton  has  been  charged  with  a  four 
count  indictment  of  Murder.  Conspiracy  to 
Murder,  Aiding  and  Abetting  in  the  Murder 
of  CongresMSan  Leo  Ryan  and  Conspiracy 
and  Attempted  Murder  of  Richard  Dwyer  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California  (Criminal 
No.  CR-80-416-RFP). 

The  subpoena  commands  my  appearance 
in  the  coiulroom  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
F.  Peckham.  Chief  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Califor- 
nia, on  July  «.  1981  at  9:30  ajn..  with  classi- 
fied section  in(F)  of  the  report  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the 
Jonestown.  Ouyana  tragedy.  <See  "The  As- 
sassination of  Representative  Leo  J.  Ryan 
in  the  Jonestown.  Guyana  Tragedy"  Report 
of  a  Staff  Investigative  Group  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  U.S.  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  May  15,  1979,  House  Docu- 
ment No.  96-23S,  9eth  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion). The  subject  matter  of  thto  subpoena 
relates  to  the  Committee  on  Forelvi  Af- 
fairs' investigation  into  the  Jonestown. 
Guyana  tragedy,  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  l(hXlO)  and  dause  2  of 
Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  House  Resolution  981  of 
the  95th  Congress. 

I  have  requested  legal  representation  In 
thto  matter  from  the  Clerk's  general  counsel 
since  the  custody  of  the  documents  in  ques- 
Uon  faUs  under  the  juitodiction  of  the 
Clerk's  office. 

I  am  oTMiikifaiy  the  subpoena  and.  pursu- 
ant to  my  responsibility  under  Rule  U  will 


notify  you  of  my  determiiuttlon  as  to  wheth- 
er the  subpoena  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
court's  Jurisdiction,  is  material  and  relevant 
aiMl  to  consistent  with  my  privileges  and 
rights  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 
With  best  wtohes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CLEHmT  J.  Zablocki. 

ChairmaTL 

WS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District  of  Callfomia-No.  CR-80-416-RFP] 

UmTBD   Statcs   or   Ambuca    v.    LMntmcE 

JoHW  Lattoh,  to  CutmirT  J.  Zablocki, 

Chaduiak.    Couurmm  on   Fobxigii   Ar- 

PADu.  Housi  or  RsnusKHTATivas.  Wasb- 

ORITOW.  D.C. 

nt  PORMA  PAUFKUS 

Subpoena  to  Produce 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  C^urt  for  the 
Northern  District  of  California,  at  450 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  in  the  Courtroom  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  F.  Pecicham.  19th  Floor,  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July,  1981  at  9:30  o'clock  AM.  to  testify  in 
the  above  case  and  bring  with  you  Classified 
section  of  report  entitled  "The  Assassina- 
tion of  Representative  Leo  J.  Ryan  and  the 
Jonestown.  Guyaiu  Tragedy."  Report  of 
the  Staff  Investigative  Group  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Repre- 
aentaUves.  Dated:  May  15.  1979,  SIU(F), 
which  section  to  entitled  "Conspiracy  to  Kill 
Rep.  Leo  Ryan?" 

Thto  subpoena  to  issued  upon  application 
of  the  ■  defendant. 
April  7, 1981. 
James  F.  Hewitt,  Federal  Public  Defend- 
er. Attorney  for  defendant  Layton.  450 
Golden  Gate  Avenue.  San  Franciso, 
CA  94102.  Phone:  (415)  55«-7712. 

WiLUAJC  L  WHrrTAKXX. 

U.S.  Maffistrate  «  or  Oerk. 
By  CosnniK  A.  OKTacA. 

DeputnOerk. 

[In  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Califomla-CR-80-416-RFP1 

UWITB)  SXATBS  OP  AlOaUCA,  PLAHTTIPP.  V. 

Lavkokx  Johm  Lattoh,  oEPmnAirr 

OKI^ 

On  Motion  of  the  defendant  under  the 
provislans  of  Rule  17  (b)  and  (c),  and  good 
cause  appearing  therefor. 

It  to  hereby  ordered  that  subpoenas  duces 
tecum  be  issued  to  the  named  witnesses  for 
the  production  of  the  described  booiu, 
papers,  documents  or  other  objects  In  the 
linanrnilnn  or  subject  to  the  custody  and 
oontiol  of  the  witness,  and  that  the  fees  and 
costs  of  said  subpooia  and  witness  be  paid 
in  the  same  maimer  in  which  similar  costs 
and  fees  are  paid  in  case  of  a  witness  sub- 
poenaed In  behalf  of  the  government. 

It  to  further  ordered  that  the  custodian  of 
the  subpoenaed  materiato  may,  in  lieu  of 
personal  appearance  prior  to  trial,  deposit 
said  ««»«»*»H«i«  with  the  CHerk  of  this  C^ourt 
no  later  than  April  20.  1961.  for  examina- 
tion and  copying  by  both  parties  and  this 
Court 

Party  to  whom  subpoena  directed: 


"Untted  SUtei."  or  "defendant"  ■■  Uie 
caMmaybe. 

*  A  aubpoena  iliall  be  iaued  by  a  Maslstrate  bi  a 
iwnnmilliii  before  him.  but  need  not  be  under  the 
■Ml  ct  the  court.  (Rule  17<a>.  Fedenl  Rules  of 
CMBkial  FMoedure.) 


Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Chairman.  (Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

Date  of  Trial:  July  9. 1981. 

Materiato  subject  to  subpoena: 

cnassified  section  of  report  entitled.  "The 
Assaaaination  of  Representative  Leo  J.  Ryan 
and  the  Jonestown.  Guyana  Tragedy." 
Report  of  the  Staff  Investigative  Group  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of 
Representatives,  dated:  May  IS,  1979. 
i  HKF),  which  section  is  entitled  "(Conspir- 
acy to  Kill  Rep.  Leo  Ryan?" 

Dated:  April «.  1981. 

Roaarr  F.  Pbcxhak, 
Chief  U.S.  District  Judge. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  tor  the  Northern 

District  of  Calif  omia-CR-80-0416-RFP] 

UmTKD  Statss  op  Amxbica.  PLAOmPP.  V. 

Laukbkx  Johm  La  now,  OKPnnuirr 


This  court  has  today  ordered  that  subpoe- 
nas duces  tecum  be  served  on  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Chairman  of  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  (Custodian  of 
Records  of  the  Federal  Communications 
(Commission.  Those  subpoenas  order  that 
the  materials  requested  be  turned  over  to 
the  (Clerk  of  this  court  no  later  than  AprU 
20.  1981. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  persons  so 
served  wish  to  file  motions  to  quash,  such 
motions  shall  be  filed  no  later  than  April  20, 
1981.  Any  opposition  to  such  motions  made 
shall  be  due  no  later  than  April  27,  1961. 
Hearing  on  any  such  motions  to  quash  will 
be  held  on  May  5,  1961,  at  10:00  u-ni.,  at  the 
United  States  Courthouse.  490  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  San  Francisco.  (California. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  any 
issues  raised  by  these  subpoenas,  thto  court 
will  conduct  a  conference,  via  telepbooe. 
with  counsel  for  the  parties  to  thto  action, 
and  with  counsel  for  the  persons  served 
with  these  sutxpooias.  That  conference  shall 
commence  at  11:00  ajn..  Padflc  time,  on 
April  13. 1981.  At  that  conference,  the  court 
will  wish  to  discuss  the  anticipated  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  subpoenaa.  the  antici- 
pated extent  of  and  grounds  for  sny  mo- 
tions to  quaah.  and  any  poaslhnitifs  of  Infor- 
mal agreonents  whidi  would  resolve  any 
disputes  over  the  subpoenaed  materlaL 

The  court  orders  that  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant provide  the  court,  prior  to  the 
scheduled  time  for  this  conference,  the 
munes  and  telephone  numbers  of  the  coun- 
sel who  will  be  represoiting  the  recipients 
of  the  subpoenas  at  thto  conference.  The 
court  will  initiate  the  telepfaone  conference 
call.  The  court  asks  that  the  oounsd  for  the 
recipients  of  the  subpoenas  be  avaflabie  at 
these  telephone  numbers  at  the  time  aet  for 
this  confesence. 

(Counsel  for  the  defendant  to  further  or- 
dered to  have  a  copy  of  thto  Order  served  on 
each  of  those  receiving  a  siibpoma  duces 
tecum.  The  copy  of  this  Order  shaD  accom- 
pany and  be  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
subpoenaa. 

So  ordered. 

Dated:  April  6. 1981. 

RoHorr  F.  Pkxhabu 
Chief  U.S.  DiMtrict  Judge. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  ctmsent,  pennlsskm 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
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orden  horetofcnre  entered,  wm  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WALxn)  to  revlae  and 
extend  their  ronarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OoacoBAii.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowtng  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiMst  of  Mr.  DoamiXT)  to  revise  and 
extOKl  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  OoiotALB.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnizio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ALBZAiran.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


Physical  Fltnev  snd  Sports  for  All  Week": 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qucat  of  Mr.  Walksk)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  LsBounixixa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wsan  of  Minnesota  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AacHBL 

Mr.  OaxBH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.JirnuB. 

Mr.  Mt**""  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHUiXB. 

Mr.  Pdbsill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKuraxT. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crams. 

Mr.  Ooaooa*w. 

Mr.  RaiLsaACK. 

Mr.  EvAKS.  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  OoorajHG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoimsLLT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Rxoss. 

Mr.  SCBBOBL 

Mr.  Stokis  in  four  instances. 

Mr.Aana. 

Mr.  PsuimtOT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.MmTA. 

Mr.  MosKLST. 

Mr.  Hsmuoii. 

MX.lMHMUK. 

Mr.  Lofm  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FOSUXTTA. 

Mr.WT». 

Mr.  M"*—  of  California  in  two  in- 


Mr.  RooDio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ras^x. 

Mr.  Oomrxas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwasos  of  California. 

Mr.  OuABun. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Hunaxs. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and.  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

&J.  Res.  M.  Jotat  reaolutlon  to  sutbortw 
and  regnal  the  Preaident  to  (ttrignarf  the 
:  of  May  S  throuch  9.  IMl.  aa  "Natiofial 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

HJ.  Rea.  156.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  Preaident  to  laaue  a 
proclamation  deaignatlng  May  3  through 
I€ay  10. 1981.  as  "Jewiah  Heritace  Week." 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Monday.  AprU  27,  1981.  the  Chair  de- 
clares that  the  House  wlU  recess  until 
approximately  8:40  pjn. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
untU  8:40  p.m. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  8  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.ni. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
HOUSE  CX>NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  116  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SP'EAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ing. 

The  Doorkeeper.  Hon.  James  T. 
Molloy,  announced  the  Vice  President 
and  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Vice  President  taking 
the  chair  at  the  right  of  the  Speaker, 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WaiCBT):  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Folxt):  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone);  the 
gentleman  from  Aiitansas  (Mr.  Auex- 
Ain«a):  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Ebwaxss):  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michbl):  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr):  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkmp); 
the  gentlenum  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rboiws):  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Claitsxh). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered  into,  the  CJhair  »t>- 
points  the  following  Senators  on  the 


part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
House  Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakxr);  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stcvchs):  the  Senator  from  South 
(Carolina  (Mr.  THURMOirD);  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluhx):  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Bftr.  Towxs);  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Oabh);  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood):  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RoBKBT  C.  Btro);  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Chahston):  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihoutk);  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchkll); 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtz- 
DfBAnM);  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Bfr.  MoYHiHAif ). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Charges 
d'Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors.  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
CHiief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
trum. 

At  9  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  CHerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  ECONOMIC  RE- 
<X>VERY— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  97-48) 

The  PRESIDEaTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests  and 
fellow  citizens. 

I  have  no  words  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  that  greeting- 

[Applause.] 

I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
about  our  economic  recovery  program 
and  why  I  believe  It  is  essential  that 
the  Congress  approve  this  package 
which  I  beUeve  will  lift  the  crushing 
burden  of  inflation  off  of  our  citizens 


and  restore  the  vitality  to  our  econo- 
my, and  our  industrial  machine. 

First,  however,  and  due  to  events  of 
the  past  few  weeks,  will  you  permit  me 
to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the  all 
important  subject  of  why  we  must 
bring  Government  spending  imder 
control  and  reduce  tax  rates.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  directly  to  all 
of  you  and  to  those  who  are  watching 
and  listening  tonight.  Because  this  is 
the  only  way  I  know  to  express  to  aU 
of  you  on  behalf  of  Nancy  and  myself 
our  appreciation  for  your  messages, 
your  flowers,  and  most  of  all.  your 
prayers,  not  only  for  me.  but  for  those 
others  who  fell  beside  me. 

The  warmth  of  your  words,  the  ex- 
pression of  friendship  and,  yes,  love, 
meant  more  to  us  than  you  can  ever 
know.  You  have  given  us  a  memory 
that  we  will  treasure  forever.  And  you 
have  provided  an  answer  to  those  few 
voices  that  were  raised  saying  that 
what  happened  was  evidence  that  ours 
is  a  sick  society. 

The  society  we  heard  from  is  made 
up  of  millions  of  compassionate 
Americans  and  their  chil(ta«n  from  col- 
lege age  to  kindergarten. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  evidence  of 
that  I  have  a  letter  with  me.  The 
letter  came  from  Peter  Sweeney.  He  is 
in  the  second  grade  in  the  Riverside 
School  in  Rockvllle  Center.  And  he 
said.  "I  hope  you  get  well  quick  or  you 
might  have  to  make  a  speech  in  your 
pajamas." 

He  added  a  postscript.  "P.S.  If  you 
have  to  make  a  speech  in  your  paja- 
mas, I  warned  you." 

Well,  sick  societies  do  not  produce 
men  like  the  two  who  recently  re- 
turned from  outer  space.  Sick  societies 
do  not  produce  young  men  like  Secret 
Service  Agent  Tim  McCarthy— who 
placed  his  body  between  mine  and  the 
man  with  the  gun  simply  because  he 
felt  that  is  what  his  duty  called  for 
him  to  do.  Sick  societies  do  not  pro- 
duce dedicated  police  officers  like  Tom 
Delahanty— or  able  and  devoted  puUic 
servants  like  Jim  Brady. 

[Applause.  I 

Sick  societies  do  not  make  people 
like  us  so  proud  to  be  Americans  and 
so  very  proud  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

Now,  let  us  talk  about  gettJng  spend- 
ing and  inflation  under  control  and 
cutting  your  tax  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Senator  Bakxr.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  helping  to  arrange  this  Joint 
session  of  the  Congress.  I  won't  be 
speaking  to  you  very  long  tonight,  but 
I  asked  for  this  meeting  because  the 
urgency  of  our  Joint  mission  has  not 
changed. 

Thanks  to  some  very  fine  people,  my 
health  is  much  improved.  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  say  that  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  the  ecommiy.  It  has 
been  half  a  year  since  the  election 
that  charged  all  of  us  in  this  Govern- 
ment with  the  task  of  restoring  our 


eoonomy.  Where  have  we  come  in 
these  6  months?  Inflation  as  measured 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  con- 
tinued at  a  double^llglt  rate.  Mortgage 
Interest  rates  have  averaged  almost  IS 
percent  for  these  6  months,  preventing 
families  across  America  from  buying 
homes.  There  are  still  almost  8  million 
unemployed.  The  average  worker's 
hourly  earnings  after  adjusting  for  in- 
flation are  lower  today  than  they  were 
6  months  ago,  and  there  have  been 
over  6.000  business  failures. 

Six  months  is  long  enough.  The 
American  people  now  want  us  to  act. 
and  not  in  half  measures.  They 
demand,  and  they  have  earned,  a  full 
and  comprehensive  effort  to  clean  up 
our  economic  mess. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  our  econo- 
my's sickness,  we  know  that  the  cure 
will  not  come  quickly,  and  that  even 
with  our  package,  progress  will  come 
in  Inches  and  feet,  not  in  miles.  But  to 
fail  to  act  will  delay  even  longer,  and 
more  palnfuUy,  the  cure  which  must 
come. 

And  that  cure  begins  with  the  Feder- 
al budget.  And  the  budgetary  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  over  the  next 
few  days  will  determine  how  we  re- 
spond to  the  message  of  last  November 
4. 

That  message  was  very  simple.  Our 
Government  is  too  big  and  it  spends 
too  much. 

For  the  last  few  months  you  and  I 
have  enjoyed  a  relationship  based  on 
extraordinary  cooperation.  Because  of 
this  cooperation  we  have  come  a  long 
distance  in  less  than  3  months.  I  want 
to  thack  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress for  helping  in  setting  a  fair  time- 
table for  consideration  of  our  recom- 
mendations, and  committee  chairmen 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  called 
prompt  and  thorough  hearings. 

We  have  also  communicated  in  a 
spirit  of  candor,  openness,  and  mutual 
reject.  Tonight,  as  our  decision  day 
nean.  and  as  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives weighs  its  alternatives.  I 
wish  to  address  you  in  that  same 
spirit. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pxrs  Domkh- 
ici.  has  Just  today  voted  out  a  budget 
resolution  supported  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  that  is  in  all 
major  respects  consistent  with  the 
program  that  we  have  proposed. 

Now  we  look  forward  to  favorable 
actum  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  an 
equally  crtidal  test  involves  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  will  soon  be  choosing  be- 
tween two  different  versions  or  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  economy.  One  is 
the  measure  offered  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  The  other  is  a  bi- 
partisan measure,  a  substitute  intaro- 
duced  by  Congressmen  Phil  Oramm  of 
Texas  and  Del  Latta  of  Ohio. 


On  behalf  of  the  Administration,  let 
me  say  that  we  embrace  and  fully  sup- 
port that  bipartisan  substitute. 

It  will  achieve  all  the  essential  aims 
of  controlling  Government  spending, 
reducing  the  tax  burden,  building  a 
national  defense  second  to  none,  and 
stimulating  economic  growth  and  cre- 
ating millions  of  new  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  must 
state  our  opposition  to  the  measure  of- 
fered by  the  House  Budget  Ccnnmit- 
tee. 

It  may  i^pear  that  we  have  two  al- 
ternatives. In  reality,  however,  there 
are  no  more  alternatives  left.  The 
committee  measure  quite  simply  falls 
far  too  short  of  the  essential  actions 
that  we  must  take.  For  example,  in 
the  next  3  years: 

The  Committee  measure  projects 
spending  $141  billion  more  than  does 
the  bipartisan  substitute. 

It  regrettably  cuts  over  $14  billion  in 
essential  defense  funding— fnnHtng  re- 
quired to  restore  America's  n^»"n«1 
security. 

It  adheres  to  the  failed  policy  of 
trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
taxpayers'  back.  It  would  increase  tax 
payments  by  over  a  third— adding  up 
to  a  staggering  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dollars.  Federal  taxes  would  increase 
12  percent  each  year.  Taxpayers  would 
be  paying  a  larger  share  of  their 
income  to  Government  In  1984  than 
they  do  at  present. 

In  short,  that  measure  reflects  an 
echo  of  the  past  rather  than  a  bench- 
mark for  the  future.  High  taxes  and 
excess  spending  growth  created  our 
present  econcHnic  mess;  more  of  the 
same  will  not  cure  the  hardUi^.  anxi- 
ety, and  disoouragonent  It  has  Im- 
posed on  the  American  pec^le. 

Let  us  cut  through  the  fog  for  a 
moment.  The  answer  to  a  Government 
that  is  too  big  is  to  stop  feeding  its 
growth.  Government  q>aMllng  has 
be«i  growing  faster  than  the  economy 
Itself.  The  massive  national  debt 
which  we  accumulated  is  the  result  of 
the  Government's  high  qiauUng  diet. 
Well.  It  Is  time  to  change  the  diet  and 
to  change  it  in  the  right  way. 

I  know  the  tax  portion  of  our  pack- 
age is  of  concern  to  some  of  you.  Let 
me  make  a  few  points  that  I  feel  have 
been  overlooked,  nrst  of  all.  it  should 
be  looked  at  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  package,  not  scHnething  separ 
rate  and  apart  frmn  the  budget  reduo- 
tl<ms.  the  regulatory  relief,  and  the 
monetary  restraints. 

Probably  the  most  common  miacon- 
c^tion  is  that  we  are  proposing  to 
reduce  Government  revalues  to  leas 
than  what  the  Government  has  been 
receiving.  This  is  not  true.  Actually, 
the  discussion  has  to  do  with  how 
much  of  a  tax  increase  should  be  Im- 
posed on  the  taxpayer  tn  1982. 

Now.  I  know  that  over  the  recess  in 
some  informal  polling  some  of  your 
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ooosUtaenta  have  been  uked  which 
tbey  would  rather  have,  a  balanced 
budget  or  a  tax  cut  And  with  the 
et^anwiemx  Miiae  that  characterlMS  the 
peoide  of  thli  country,  the  anawer  of 
course  hat  been  a  balanced  budget. 
But  may  I  sunest  with  no  inference 
that  there  was  wrong  intent  on  the 
part  of  those  who  asked  the  question. 
the  question  was  inappropriate  to  the 
situation.  Our  choice  is  not  between  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  tax  cut.  Proper- 
ly asked,  the  question  is.  do  you  want 
a  great  big  raise  in  your  taxes  this 
tyurwing  year,  or  at  the  worst  a  very 
little  increase  with  the  prospect  of  tax 
reduction  and  a  balanced  budget  down 
the  road  a  ways. 

With  the  common  sense  that  the 
people  have  already  shown,  I  am  sure 
we  all  know  what  the  answer  to  that 
question  would  be.  A  gigantic  tax  in- 
crease has  been  built  into  the  system. 
We  propose  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
duction of  that  increase.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  that  even  with 
our  plan  they  will  be  paying  more  in 
taxes,  but  not  as  much  more  as  they 
will  without  it. 

The  option  I  believe  offered  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  will  leave 
spending  too  high  and  tax  rates  too 
high.  At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  cuts 
the  defense  budget  too  much.  And  by 
attempting  to  reduce  the  deficit 
through  higher  taxes,  it  will  not 
create  the  kind  of  strong  economic 
growth  and  the  new  Jobs  that  we  must 
have. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
small,  independent  business  man  or 
woman  creates  more  than  80  percent 
of  aU  the  new  Jobs  and  employs  more 
than  half  of  our  total  work  force.  Our 
acroe»-the-board  cut  in  tax  rates  for  a 
3-year  period  will  give  them  much  of 
the  Incentive  and  promise  of  stability 
they  need  to  go  forward  with  expan- 
sion plans  calling  for  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Tonight  I  renew  my  call  for  us  to 
work  as  a  team,  to  Join  in  cooperation 
so  that  we  find  answers  which  will 
begin  to  solve  all  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  not  Just  some  of  them.  The 
eccHMMnlc  recovery  package  that  I  have 
outlined  to  you  over  the  past  few 
weeks  is.  I  deeply  believe,  the  only 
answer  that  we  have  left.  Reducing 
the  growth  of  spending,  cutting  mar- 
ginal tax  rates,  providing  relief  from 
over-regulation,  and  following  a  nonln- 
flattmnary  and  predictable  monetary 
policy  are  Interwoven  measures  which 
will  insure  that  we  have  addressed 
each  of  the  severe  dislocations  which 
threaten  our  economic  future.  These 
policies  will  make  our  economy  strong- 
er and  the  stronger  economy  will  bal- 
ance the  budget  which  we  are  commit- 
ted to  do  by  1984. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  office.  I 
pledged  loyalty  to  only  one  special  in- 
terest group— "We  the  people."  Those 
people— neighbors  and  friends,  shop- 


keepers and  laborers,  farmers  and 
craftsmen— do  not  have  infinite  par 
tlenee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  80 
years  ago  Teddy  Roosevelt  wrote  these 
instructive  words  in  his  first  message 
to  the  Congress:  "The  American 
people  are  slow  to  wrath,  but  when 
their  wrath  is  once  kindled,  it  bums 
like  a  consuming  flame." 

WeU,  perhaps  that  kind  of  wrath 
wlU  be  deserved  if  our  answer  to  these 
serious  problems  is  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  The  old  and  com- 
fortable way  is  to  shave  a  little  here 
and  add  a  little  there.  Well,  that  is  not 
acceptable  any  more.  I  think  this  great 
and  historic  Congress  knows  that  way 
is  no  longer  acceptable. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

I  think  you  have  shown  that  you 
Imow  the  one  sure  way  to  continue  the 
inflationary  spiral  is  to  fall  back  into 
the  predicUble  patterns  of  old  eco- 
nomic practices. 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  tried  something 
new? 

When  you  allowed  me  to  speak  to 
you  here  In  these  Chambers  a  little 
earlier,  I  told  you  that  I  wanted  this 
program  for  economic  recovery  to  be 
ours,  yours  and  mine.  I  think  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  bill  has  achieved 
that  purpose.  It  moves  us  toward  an 
economic  vitality. 

Jiist  2  weeks  ago  you  and  I  Joined 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  in 
marveling  at  the  magical  historical 
moment  that  John  Yoimg  and  Bob 
Crippen  created  in  their  space  shuttle 
Columbia. 

The  last  manned  effort  was  almost  6 
years  ago.  and  I  remembered  on  this 
more  recent  day  over  the  years  how 
we  had  all  come  to  expect  technologi- 
cal precision  of  our  men  and  machines. 
And  each  amazing  achievement 
became  commonplace,  until  the  next 
new  challenge  was  raised. 

With  the  Space  Shuttle,  we  tested 
our  ingenuity  once  again,  moving 
beyond  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  into  the  promise  and  uncertainty 
of  the  future.  Thus  we  not  only 
planned  to  send  up  a  122- foot  aircraft, 
170  miles  into  space,  but  we  also  in- 
tended to  make  it  maneuverable  and 
return  it  to  Elarth  landing  98  tons  of 
exotic  metals  delicately  on  a  remote 
dry  lake  bed. 

The  Space  Shuttle  did  more  than 
prove  our  technological  abilities.  It 
raised  our  expectations  once  more.  It 
started  us  dreaming  again.  The  poet 
Carl  Sandburg  wrote.  "The  Republic  is 
a  dream.  Nothing  hi4>pens  unless  first 
a  dream." 

And  that  is  what  makes  us  as  Ameri- 
cans different.  We  have  always 
reached  for  a  new  spirit  and  aimed  at 
a  higher  goal.  We  have  been  coura- 
geous and  determined,  unafraid  and 
bold.  Who  among  us  wants  to  be  first 
to  say  we  no  longer  have  those  quali- 
ties, that  we  must  limp  along  doing 


the  same  things  that  have  brought  us 
our  present  misery? 

I  believe  that  the  people  you  and  I 
represent  are  ready  to  chart  a  new 
course.  They  look  to  us  to  meet  the 
great  challenge,  to  reach  beyond  the 
commonplace  and  not  fall  short  for 
lack  of  creativity  or  courage. 

Someone,  you  know,  has  said  that  he 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
thorns  must  never  attempt  to  gather 
flowers. 

But  we  have  much  greatness  before 
us.  We  can  restore  our  economic 
strength  and  build  opportimlties  like 
none  we  have  ever  had  before. 

As  Carl  Sandburg  said,  all  we  need 
to  begin  with  is  a  dream  that  we  can 
do  better  than  before. 

All  we  need  to  have  is  faith,  and  that 
dream  will  come  true. 

All  we  need  to  do  Is  act,  and  the  time 
for  action  is  now. 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 

[Applause.] 

At  9  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  Committee  of  Elscort.  re- 
tired from  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  The  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER,  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  9  o'clock  and  33  min- 
utes p.m.,  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chamber. 


REFERENCE  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEI^BON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  April  29,  1981,  at 
3  pjn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV.  ex- 
ecutive  communications   were    taken 
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from  the  ak>eaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

ia04.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, U.fi.  Envtronmentsl  Protection  Agmcy, 
trsnamlttlns  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranmltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islaUon  to  amend  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  more  effldmt  and  ex- 
peditious rtl^xiwl  of  lost,  abandoned,  or  un- 
claimed property  in  the  custody  of  the  mili- 
tary departments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Senrlcea. 

1306.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 313  of  tlUe  33.  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  appointment  of  noncltlaen  medi- 
cal and  dental  officers  in  the  National 
Ouard:  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. 

1307.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  amend 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to  esUblisb  a 
nutritionally  adequate,  consumer-acceptable 
ration  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  authorize 
the  issuance  and  sale  of  rations,  to  prescribe 
special  rations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1208.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Army's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Transmittal  No. 
81-43).  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public 
Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1209.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  n.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  81-40).  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmlttiiiK  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  International  affairs  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  programs  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Educatkm  and  Labor. 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioea.  transmitUng  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  extend  the 
Head  Start  and  Native  American  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Educatioa  and  Labor. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, trananlttliig  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  aid  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  to  restore  con- 
trol over  education  to  States  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  labor. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  until  June  15,  1961,  in  the 
submission  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  fiscal  year  IMO. 
required  by  section  511  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Enemr 
and  Commerce. 


1216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioea,  transmltttaig  a 
report  on  State  compliance  with  medicaid 
utIUiation  control  requirements,  pursuant 
to  section  1903(gK6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1216.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  covering  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1981,  listing  the  price  and  availability  esU- 
mates  provided  to  countries  and  the  re- 
quests for  issuance  of  letters  of  offer  re- 
ceived, pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitUng 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
seU  certain  defense  equipment  to  ttie  Neth- 
eriands  (Transmittal  No.  81-39),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Aims  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af fain. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Korea  (Transmittal  No.  81-40).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1219.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  services  to  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  (Transmittal  No. 
81-42),  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agmcy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  81-43),  pursiumt  to 
section  3(Kb)  of  the  Arms  Export  C::ontrol 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
OvCTsess  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  1980  devel- 
opment report,  assfsning  the  economic  and 
social  development  impact  and  benefits  of 
OPIC-supported  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  240A  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  5 
U.8.C.  553a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  \3S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Cooainittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1324.  A  letter  fitxn  the  Acting  Chairman. 
VS.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
trananitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshiny  Act  during  calendar  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  5  VS.C.  553b(J);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  various  bidding  options  used  in 
ftocal  year  1980  lease  sales  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf,  pursuant  to  section 
8(aX9)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953,  as  amoided:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  1900  annual  report 
of  the  Bonneville   Power  Administration. 


containing  a  consolidated  financial  state- 
ment for  the  Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  Public 
Law  89-448:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  Dqwrtment  of  Defense 
proctirement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms  for  October  1980,  puisuant  to  section 
10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  BusineH. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
XSA.  Small  Business  Adminlrtratian.  trans- 
mitting volume  n  of  the  Small  Buslneas  Ad- 
ministration's annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small 
Buslneas  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 

1230.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  94th  annual  rqxnrt  of  the  Commis- 
sion, covering  fiscal  year  1980,  pursuant  to 
section  10311  and  10337(j)  of  UUe  49.  United 
States  Co&t;  JoinUy,  to  the  CkMnmittees  on 
Energy  and  CU>mmerce  and  Public  WcHks 
and  TransportaUon. 


PUBIJC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXU,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  0>de  of  1954  to  provide  royalty 

holders  a  credit  against  the  windfall  i»ofit 

tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOL- 

HJl.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorisations of  appropriations  made  in  audi 
act.  and  to  make  certain  revisions  in  the 
provisions  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  I^bor. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  3268.  A  biU  to  imi»ove  the  adminis- 
traticm  of  criminal  Justice  with  respect  to 
organized  crime  and  the  use  of  violenoe:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

HJt.  3269.  A  biU  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  terrttmlal  i»ovtsioas  in 
liorases  to  distribute  and  seD  trademarked 
malt  beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 
anUtrust  laws;  to  the  Ownmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HoKioa): 

HJl.  3270.  A  bill  to  ext«id  and  amend  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  reorganise  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  under 
cbapt«-  9  of  UUe  5,  United  Statea  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

RR.  3371.  A  bfU  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  as 
amended,  for  1  year  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
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Bgr  Mr.  OOBLHO: 
HJt.  tm.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Internia 
Jtimum  Code  of  1S64  wttta  ropect  to  tbe 
tnatamt  of  gains  fnm  dtapaattlons  of  pat- 
ent! or  rimOv  property  for  purpoom  of  ap- 
plyliW  tbe  Umttatlan  on  the  f  oreisn  tax 
~      to  the  CMnmittee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  COLnCAN: 
HJL  vm.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  restrain  food  stamp 
pracram  vwndliw.  to  increaae  State  acency 
ftesfMUty.  to  focua  benefits  toward  the  most 
needy,  to  extend  appro|Hlatk»s  authority. 
to  amend  the  Acrteulture  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1973.  and  to  extend  and 
the  commodity  dlstrflNition  pro- 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
HJt.  SST4.  A  bm  to  amend  ttUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  terminate  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  thereunder  to  Inmates  of 
ipamai  tiHtttutlaiM:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mi^"* 

By  Mr.  KDWARD6  of  California: 
HJt.    3375.   A   bill   to   amend   the   OvU 
RlChts  Act  of  1957  to  authorise  appropri- 
atioos  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
HJt.  337*.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
tncome  up  to  $1,000  of  Interest  and  divi- 
dends:  to  the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HJt.  3377.  A  bill  to  amend  section  330  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933;  to 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  3378.  A  Mil  to  smend  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  standards 
for  determining  the  amount  of  space  to  t>e 
programed  for  military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  in  medical  facilities  of  tbe  uni- 
fonaed  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  MURTHA: 
HJt.  3379.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  esUte  snd 
ilft  tax  equity  for  family  enterprises,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
HJt.  3380.  A  bm   to  amend  the  Tariff 
|j  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 

|«  special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 

Bssembled  staroad  with  components  pro- 
duced in  tbe  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  andMeans. 
By  Mr.  PURSELL: 
HJt.  3381.  A  bm  to  assure  that  Job  skills 
training  and  employment  opportunities  are 
fumjsbed  through  Opp(»tunltles  IndustrUl- 
isatlan  Centers  snd  other  community-based 
organisations  of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
In  certain  Mock  grant  mograms  involving 
tbe  creation  of  urban  Jobs  in  enterprise 
aooes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  education  and  Imbar. 

By  Mr.  PURSELL  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Kssim.  Mr.  Hotuaaacx.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Wimi.  Mr. 
Coacoasa.  Mr.  Knmans,  Mr. 
CooaBLiii.  Mr.  Baaamcr.  Mr.  Gold- 
WKiBL,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Bsaasaa.  Mr.  Jaios  K.  Coraa.  Mr. 
Habsbi  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Jtmasioa,  Mr. 
Mabbioit.  Mr.  PaircBAaa,  and  Mr. 


HJt.  3383.  A  bm  to  provide  for  permanent 
tax  rate  reductions  for  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  W3IDXHO  (by  request): 
HJL  3388.  A  bm  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
apidlcable  to  compensation  for  tbe 


overtime  Inspectional  services  of  employees 
of  Uie  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Coounittees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  ROE: 
HJt.  3384.  A  bm  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  a  legal  public 
bolldar.  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C»vU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 
HJt.  3385.  A  bm  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  polygraph  and 
other  detection  of  deception  examinati<Mis 
and  prohibit  certain  practices  with  respect 
thereto  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
privacy  rights  of  employees  and  individuals 
ff*fc<nf  employment  with  employers  en- 
gaged in  any  business  or  activity  In  or  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce  while  permi^ 
ting  such  employers  to  use  such  examina- 
tions to  protect  their  businesses  and  control 
property  losses  attributable  to  employee 
theft  and  other  acts  of  misconduct;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bbimk- 
unr,  Mr.  Roaaar  W.  Daiokl,  Ja..  BCr. 
DicKiasoM,  Mr.  Ewoi.ish.  Idr.  Evams 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Podittaiii.  Mr.  Onni, 
Mr.  Ralth  M.  Hall,  Mr.  HAXCHxa, 
Mr.  Joaxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
KAzaa,  Mr.  Lojam.  Mr.  Napixh,  Mr. 
SKxaa,  Mr.  Stknbolm,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.    WHrrLKY.    Mr.    McCuaoT,    Mr. 
Wnsoa,  and  Mr.  Losttlkr): 
HJt.  3286.  A  bm  to  assure  adequate  sup- 
plies of  peanuts  and  the  products  thereof  to 
meet  the  food  needs  of  consumers  at  reason- 
able prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By    Mr.    SEIBERLING    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Dixoa,    Mr.    Bkilxhsom,    Mrs. 
CoLLiMS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  C^ROcKarr. 
Mr.     Dtmallt,     Mr.     Gaxcia.     Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  BCaryland.  Bir.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Stokxs.  and  Mr.  Waxmah): 
HJt.  3287.  A  bm  to  repeal  baseball's  anU- 
trust  exemption,  to  prohibit  certain  territo- 
rial restrictions  in  professional  sports,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RoDSSBLOT): 
HJt.  3288.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives for  research  and  development  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLCX:KI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaoonnxLB)  (by  request): 
HJt.  3389.  A  bm  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations imder  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  A8PIN: 
H.R.  3290.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  a  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 
HJt.  3291.  A  bm  to  provide  for  tbe  gradu- 
al reduction  in  payments  for  certain  types 
of  children  under  the  impact  aid  program  of 
Public  lAW  874;  to  the  (Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  IjaboT. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT: 
HJt.  3392.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1073  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Education  snd  Lalwr. 
By  Mr.  na  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Woa  Pat,  Mr.  LAOOMABsnio,  and  Mr. 
Panxir  Buaroa): 


HJ.  Rea.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
a  constitution  for  tbe  U  A  Virgin  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
B.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
tbe  week  beginning  June  31,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Oldtime  PIddlerB  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
June  4,  1981,  as  "jMtSk  Jouett  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Of f ice  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RITTER: 
HJ.  Res.  241.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  tbe  first  Sunday 
in  October  of  each  year  as  "National  Hawk 
Watcbhig  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovll  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H  J.  Res.  242.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age  stamp   in    honor   of   Patience   Lovell 
Wright;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GiucAH): 
H.J.  Res.  243.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  October  16.  1981 
as  "World  Food  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MICHEL 
H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  May  10,  1081,  as 
"Taxpayers    Independence    Day":    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 
By  1^.  MURTHA: 
H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of 
April  of  each  year  as  Queen  Isabella  Day;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  LSB): 

H.   Res.    130.   Resolution   amending   tbe 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 

respect  to  use  of  committee  ftmds  for  travel; 

to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


BfEMORIAI£ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
52.  The  SPEAlUUt  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Nebraska, 
relative  to  deregulation  of  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJt.  3293.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs. Viola  P.  Warbis;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  (X>RRADA: 
HJt.  3294.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of  Mireme 
Laffite:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIEL80N: 
HJt.  3295.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Mitchell;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
HJt.  3396.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of  Simon 
Marriott;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 
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HJt.  3397.  A  bm  for  tbe  relief  of  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Tipan  de  Brewer;  to  tbe  Coomiittee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 


HJt.  1817:  Mr.  Savaoi.  Mr  Rosso,  snd  Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  cUuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

Hit.  27:  Mr.  BiAwrwAan.  Mrs.  BoTrquAao, 
Mr.  CoooHLDi,  Mr.  Daii  DaaiaL,  Bfr.  Dodoh- 
BBTT,  Mr.  FasHZBL,  Mr.  HaiKBa  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Joaxs  of  Termessee.  Mr.  I^bmam,  Mr. 
LoJAH,  Ms.  MiKiasKi,  Mr.  Moldiabi.  Mr. 
SAirmn,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  Mr.  Wnxum  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  116:  Mr.  Bapham.  Mr.  Babwabp.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Dab  Damibl,  Mr.  db  Luoo, 
Mr.  Evams  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I^atr  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Lor,  BCr.  McDohald,  Mr.  Mtichbll  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pabbra.  Mr.  Rob,  BCr. 
Paxbis,  and  Mr.  Whitbbubsx. 

H.R.  119:  Mr.  McClobt. 

H.R.  131:  Mr.  Pabbis. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  Bxvnx  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

HJt.  135:  Mr.  C!ladsxh. 

HJt.  148:  Mr.  Dascrlb. 

HJt.  149:  Mr.  Tbaxlbb. 

HJt.  151:  Mr.  Tbaxlbb 

H.R.  183:  Mr.  Comablb. 

HJt.  348:  Mr.  CmanT,  Mr.  Tbaxlbb,  and 

Mr.  POBSTT^ 

HJt.  413:  Mr.  Bailbt  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  Fbamk. 

HJt.  654:  Mr.  FRAm.  Mr.  Ha«dobh,  Mr. 
Whittakxb.  and  Mr.  Mibbta. 

HJt.  741:  Mr.  Gihgbich. 

HJt.  833:  Mr.  Wnrrn. 

HJt.  878:  Mrs.  ScHBBinnL 

HJt.  879:  Mr.  Butlbb. 

HJt.  1177:  Mr.  CxocKXR.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
RicmioBD,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr.  Jbttbixs. 

HJt.  1394:  Mr.  SmoM. 

HJt.  1397:  Mr.  Ibblabd.  ICr.  Abchxb.  and 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jb. 

HJt.  1398:  Mr.  iBBLAm,  Mr.  AacHsa.  and 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jb. 

HJt.  1300:  Mr.  Jbttbixs  and  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

HJt.  1304:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Roussblot, 
Mr.  DoBNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Obbgc,  Mr.  Loir.  Mr.  Pobtbb. 
Mr.  Chappib,  Mr.  Baoham.  and  Mr.  Lagomab- 
smo. 

HJt.  1353:  Mr.  Blanchabd.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Bfr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  IxBouriLLixa.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Weavbb. 

HJt.  1363:  Mr.  Bbnxdict.  Mr.  Jonbs  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  California. 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  and  Mr.  Duncan. 

HJt.  1507:  Mr.  Cobcobah.  Mr.  Won  of 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Whrbbobst, 
Mr.  Dobgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Scbbubb. 
Mr.  Sawtbb.  Mr.  GucaauH.  Mrs.  Btbon. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sxanobland.  Mr. 
CoBLBo,  Mrs.  Mabtin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bab- 
NABO,  Mr.  Bbpbll,  Mr.  Poktbb.  Mr.  Daschlb. 
Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Kbpahi,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Emxbson.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Cotnx, 
Mr.  TBAXLia.  Mr.  Kogovsbk.  and  Mr. 
WotPB. 

HJt.  1509:  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
WiBTH.  Mr.  Pabt,  Mr.  Wiluam  J.  Cotnb, 
andMr.  Nbal. 

HJt  1541:  Mr.  Bowbn. 

HJt.  1730:  Mr.  Woltb  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

HJt.  1733:  Mr.  Nbal. 

HJt.  1735:  Mr.  Hamiuon  and  Mr.  Simon. 

HJt.  1743:  Mr.  Bbbbll  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

HJt.  1806:  Mr.  Sxoos.  Mr.  FkANK.  Mr. 
Edgab,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Downbt.  Mr. 
Rotbal.  and  Mr.  OnraaicH. 


HJt.  1853:  Mr.  Coelbo,  Mr.  Golowatbb. 
Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr.  Chappib. 

HJt.  1861:  Mr.  Schumeb. 

HJt.  1864:  Mr.  Bbown  of  California.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  Golowatbb, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Foao  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bbnjamin,  Mr.  FBank.  Mr.  Dobnan 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

HJt.  1918:  Mr.  Bonb  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
LkBouTiLLiBa,  Mr.  Dbcxabs.  Mr.  Mubtha. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  WAuaaa. 

Hit.  1978:  Mr.  Biaogi,  BCr.  Hightowbb, 
BIr.  Nbal.  Bfr.  Pattbbson,  and  BCr.  Gabcia. 

HJt  3053:  BCs.  BCikulski  and  BCr.  Bbbaux. 

HJt  3113:  BCr.  Stabk,  BCr.  Sunia,  BCr. 
BCiLLBB  of  California,  BCr.  Biaggi,  and  BCr. 


HJt  3113:  BCr.  Bbilbnson,  BCr.  Mubpht, 
BCr.  Babnabp,  BCr.  Pbppbb.  BCr.  I^rman.  BCr. 
Fcmstthb.  BCr.  Gbbh.  BCrs.  ScHNaiiMB.  BCr. 
Anthont.  and  BCr.  Simon. 

HJt.  3344:  BCr.  English.  BCr.  Fascbll.  BCr. 
Obbbbtab.  BCr.  Bbbbutbb.  Mr.  Waaaa  of  Min- 
nesota. BCr.  Akaka.  snd  BCr.  Contbbs. 

HJt.  3363:  BCr.  Kogovsbk  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 

HJt.  3384:  BCr.  Bbilbnson.  BCr.  Edgab,  and 
BCr.VBNTO. 

HJt  3385:  BCr.  BCazzoli,  BCrs.  H«ir»T.— 
and  BCrs.  Boogs. 

HJt  3390:  BCr.  Bbbbutbb. 

HJt  3456:  BCr.  Robbbt  W.  Danibl,  Jb.,  BCr. 
Aboabbo.  BCr.  TouNG  of  Alaslca,  BCr.  Hub- 
BABO.  BCr.  Zbtbbbtti,  BCr.  Dobnan  of  Califor- 
nia, and  BCr.  BCavboulbs. 

HJt  3473:  BCr.  Ottincbb.  BCr.  Khjmeb.  BCr. 
Fobs  of  Michigan,  and  BCr.  Contbbs. 

HJt.  2474;  BCr.  Skibbbltwg  and  BCr.  Con- 


HJt  3567:  Mr.  Railsback. 

HJt  3643:  BCr.  Nelson. 

HJt  3776:  BCr.  Boniob  of  BCicblgan.  BCr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  and  BCr.  Savagb. 

HJt  3879:  BCr.  Tauzin. 

HJt  3949:  BCr.  Foao  of  Tennessee.  BCr. 
BCabbiott,  BCrs.  Snowb.  BCr.  Mottl,  BCr. 
Fcmstthb,  BCr.  Sawtbb.  BCr.  Folds.  BCr. 
FBbnzbl,  BCr.  Collins  of  Texas.  BCr.  de  Lugo, 
BCr.     Lagomabsino.     BCr.     Pashatan,     BCr. 

WTDEN,    BCr.     GUABINI.    BCr.     lilBOUTILLIBB. 

BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Ibbjuto.  BCr.  Roth.  BCr. 
HUTTO.  BCr.  Edgab,  BCr.  tc»»««".  BCr.  Gun- 
dbbson,  BCr.  Savage,  BCr.  Kogovsbk.  BCr. 
Smrb  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Coelho.  BCr.  Roe. 
BCr.  Richmond,  and  BCr.  BaajAMiif . 

HJt  3045:  BCr.  Pbbkins,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr. 
Davis,  BCr.  Runk.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  BCr. 
Dixon.  BCr.  Hubbabd,  BCr.  Solabz.  BCr.  Coa- 
BADA.  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Wn^ 
LiAMs  of  Montana.  BCr.  Washington.  BCr. 
Pbppbb,  BCr.  James  K.  Cotnb,  BCr.  OiiiNfaaa. 
BCr.  Boniob  of  Michigan.  BCr.  Stusos,  BCr. 
Tatbb.  BCr.  Edwabim  of  California,  BCr.  Ko- 
eovBEK.  BCr.  Savage,  BCr.  Rodino,  BCr. 
Rahaix,  BCr.  Biaggi,  BCr.  Ratchtobd,  BCr. 
Obbbstab.  BCr.  Fiws  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
BiN^uM.  and  BCr.  Kildbb. 

HJt  3046:  BCr.  Pbbkins,  BCr.  ^vill.  BCr. 
BCabkbt.  BCrs.  Chisholm.  BCr.  Dixon.  BCr. 
Fish.  BCf .  Solabz.  BCr.  Tatbs.  BCr.  Couada, 
BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Hokton,  BCr.  Lujan,  BCr. 
Edoab.  BCr.  Washington,  BCr.  Studos.  BCs. 
Oakak.  BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  Fobs  of  Michigan, 
BCr.  F^ANK.  BCr.  Coelho.  BCr.  Peppeb.  BCr. 
Satasb,  BCr.  R<h>ino,  BCr.  Williams  of  Mon- 
tana. BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  Morrcrr,  BCr.  aiimti 
BCr.  BiBBHAM.  BCr.  Sunia.  BCr.  Contbbs.  BCr. 
Hammbmchmidt.  BCr.  Kazbn.  BCr.  Iscbman, 
BCr.  MuBiRA.  BCr.  Habktn,  BCs.  BCikulski, 
and  BCr.  Ecxbabt. 

HJt  3310:  BCs.  BCabtin  of  Illinois. 

HJt  3318:  BCr.  Bbodhead. 


H  J.  Res.  337:  BCr.  Richmond. 

HJ.    Res.    330:    BCr.    Waloun    snd    BCr. 

WOLPE. 

HJ.  Res.  334:  BCr.  Fbank.  BCr.  Vento,  and 
BCs.  Fbbbabo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  BCr.  Rbcula.  BCr.  Wolpb. 
snd  BCr.  liffiouTiLLiBB. 

H.  Res.  136:  BCr.  Foclibtta.  BCr.  Clat,  BCr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.  BCr.  Edgab.  and  BCr. 

INLAND. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

65.  By  BCr.  KAZEN:  PetlUon  of  George  T. 
Knoblauch.  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

66.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  tbe  Erie 
County  Legislature,  New  York  relative  to 
petroleum  pricing;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Cmnmerce. 

67.  Also,  peUtion  of  tbe  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Americsn  Association  of  BCeat  Proces- 
sors, EUzabetbtown.  Pa.,  relative  to  support 
of  the  Reagan  administraUon's  t^vifTonilr 
program;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees  <m 
Govonment  Operations  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

68.  Also,  petition  of  tbe  bosrd  of  directors. 
Health  Industry  BCanufactuiers  Association. 
Washington.  D.C.,  relative  to  support  of  tbe 
President's  eronnmlc,  regulatory,  and  de- 
fmse  programs;  Jointly,  to  tbe  Committees 
on  Government  Opnations,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Armed  Servioea. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sutMnitted  as 
follows: 

H.  Cam.  Res.  115 
By  BCr.  OTTINGER: 
—Page       6.        line       4.       strike       out 
"|688J»0.000.000"  snd  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$691360,000,000". 

Page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  "$30,450,000,000" 
and  Inant  In  lieu  thereof  "$37,540,000,000". 

Page  6,  line  13,  strike  out 
"-$35,600,000,000"  snd  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "  -  $23,690,000,000". 

Page  6.  line  15,  strike  out 
"$1,060,000,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,057,090,000,000". 

Page  6.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$65,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  tboeof 
"$63,990,000,000". 

Page  15.  line  12,  strike  out 
"$778,350,000,000"  snd  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$781,556,000,000". 

Page  15,  line  13,  strike  out 
"$864350,000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$868,553,000,000". 

Page  15,  line  15,  strike  out  "or  decreased". 

Page  15,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$000,000,000,000"  snd  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3306,000,000". 

Page  15.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$000,000,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,703,000,000". 

Page  16,  line  3,  strike  out  "or  deficit". 

Page  16,  line  5,  strike  out 
"-$1350.000.000"  snd  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3,056,000,000". 

Psge  16.  line  6,  strike  out 
"+$35300,000.000"  snd  insnt  in  lieu  there- 
of "$39303.000.000". 
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IS.       Une       9.       ttrtke       out 
ll.W <.MO.OW>.OW"  mud  iiMcrt  In  Ucu  there- 
of ~$1.0tl.544.000.000". 

IS.       Une       10.       itrike       out 


"$1,096,660,000,000"  and  InMit  In  Ueu  there- 
of "tl.09l948.000.000". 

Pace       16.       line       14.       strike       out 
"134.660.000.000"  and  InKrt  in  Ueu  thereof 


"131.644.000.000". 

Page  16.  Une  16.  strike  out 
"$1JOO.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"tOOO.000.000.000". 


Apnl  28,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  PfcRIPHERAL  CANAL:  A 
SUBSTITUTE  POR  COVERAGE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAurouiu 
nt  THE  Kousi  or  bbpbbssmtativis 


Tvt*day,  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  great  debate  about  water 
policy  is  currently  raging  through  the 
State  of  California.  The  subject  of  the 
debate  is  the  highly  controversial  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  43-inile-long  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  at  a  cost  of  $1.1  billion. 

Despite  a  tremendous  campaign  by 
big  water  users,  opinion  in  the  State- 
both  north  and  south— is  beginning  to 
turn  against  this  very  unwise  project, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  referen- 
dum within  the  next  year. 

I  was  recently  asked  to  address  the 
water  section  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  CUifomia  on  the  subject  of 
the  Peripheral  Canal  and  the  future 
of  the  C^illfomia  water  program.  This 
is  not  simply  a  California  issue,  I 
should  point  out.  Although  there  is 
absolutely  no  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
the  planning,  construction,  or  oper- 
ation of  the  Peripheral  Canal,  and  de- 
spite the  Governor's  dedarations  that 
the  people  of  California  alone  will 
carry  the  enormous  financial  burden 
of  its  development,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
efforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  assume  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  cost  of  this 
supremely  unwise  project. 

As  a  result,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  reviews  this 
speech. 

TBK  PBUPaKBAL  CUIAL  AMD  THE  PimnB  OP 

TBB  CauioBinA  Watsk  Paoouii 
(By  CMicreflsman  Oaons  Ifiixai) 

The  people  of  California  stand  today  at  a 
moment  of  truth  in  the  long  water  policy 
debate  in  this  State.  Within  the  next  few 
montha,  voters  wiU  have  to  make  a  dedslon 
wliich  wiU  have  the  moat  profound  Impact 
on  the  future  of  CaUfomia— whether  to 
build  the  4)  mOe.  bOUon  dollar  Pertirtmal 
CanaL 

It  Is  also  a  moment  of  truth  tor  those  who 
would  presume  to  lead  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia. I  consider  it  an  outrage  that  the 
State's  two  hichest  elected  offldals.  Oover- 
nor  Brown  and  lieutenant  Oovemor  Curb- 
both  of  whom  are  serktnt  even  hicher 
of  flee— have  refused  to  take  a  stand  on  the 
most  critical  resource  and  fiscal  Issue  to 
come  before  this  State  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  coitury. 

And  I  coasider  It  unbeUevable  that  the 
people  of  this  State  or  the  press  would  allow 
anyone  with  pretensions  to  high  office  to 
remain  sQent  on  this  question. 

If  these  "leaders"  withdraw  from  the 
pubUc  debate,  thai  I  beUeve  that  they  tar- 


feit  their  claim  to  poUtical  leadership  in 
CaUfomia. 

But  I  think  we  know  why  BCr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Curb  have  decided  to  sit  this  one  out.  It 
is  because  they  have  studied  the  Peripheral 
Canal  proposal,  its  enormous  cost  and  its 
great  destructive  potential,  and  they  know 
that  It  is  an  unacceptable  idea.  They  know 
ttiat  their  continued  public  advocacy  of 
such  a  flawed  plan  would  tmdermine  their 
crediblUty  throughout  this  state— north, 
south,  and  Central  VaUey. 

In  my  own  mind,  the  choice  Is  clear.  We 
can  build  the  canal  and  In  doing  so.  perpetu- 
ate the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  establish 
them  as  the  poUcy  of  the  future. 

Or  we  can  reject  the  canal  and  use  our 
past  errors  to  buQd  a  new  water  policy  free 
of  those  mistakw  and  that  greed. 

We  must  discard  the  myths  of  the  1930's 
and  the  1040'8.  when  the  water  project  was 
conceived. 

We  must  reject  the  errors  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  when  it  was  constructed. 

We  must  abandcm  the  operaticmal  abuse 
and  fiscal  mis-management  which  have 
beset  the  project  in  the  1970's  and  lOSO's. 

And  we  must  have  the  courage  to  ask 
some  very  tough  questions  which  have  been 
avoided  for  so  many  years. 

Twoity  years  ago  when  the  State  began 
planning  its  water  project.  Harvey  O.  Banks, 
the  chief  advocate  of  the  plan  used  to  say. 
"We  must  build  [now]  and  ask  questions 
later." 

Well,  later  is  now.  and  the  questions  must 
be  asked  before  we  begin  a  new  round  of 
building  which  will  cost  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars  but  still  not  solve  the  real  water 
crisis  in  this  State. 

(1)  Why  should  milUons  of  pe(H>le  in  the 
Bay  Area  yield  to  the  demands  of  water 
users  in  the  south  who  have  never  con- 
trolled their  water  consumption? 

(3)  Why  have  the  people  of  California 
spmt  $2  billion  on  projects  to  correct 
groundwater  overdrafting  <Hily  to  find  the 
groundwater  problem  worse  today  than 
ever? 

(3)  Why  is  our  dwindling  water  being  used 
to  irrigate  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
marginal  land,  much  of  it  lying  outside  au- 
thoriMd  water  service  areas? 

(4)  Why  are  we  using  taxpayer-subsidized 
water  to  grow  oranges  and  other  crops 
which  are  systematically  destroyed  in  order 
to  drive  up  food  prices  to  consumers? 

(5)  Why  should  we  expand  the  water  de- 
livery system,  at  a  cost  of  pertiaps  $30  bil- 
Uon  or  more,  when  the  maiar  watCT 
beneficiaries,  the  agricultural  interests  who 
consume  65  percent  of  our  water,  stubborn- 
ly refuse  to  conserve? 

(6)  How  can  we  pretend  to  "build  tar  the 
future"  by  expanding  an  inefficient  wato- 
system  based  on  cheap  energy  and  cheap 
water,  ndther  of  which  exists  any  longer? 

(7)  And  flnaUy.  why  should  northern  CaU- 
fomianL  who  voluntarily  conserved  36  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  their  wato^  during  the 
1977  drou^t,  JeopardiK  their  own  fresh 
water  to  armmmodate  Los  Angeles,  aiiere  a 
court  order  was  required  to  achieve  a 
modest  10  percent  reduction? 

We  are  forced  to  ask  these  embarrassing 
questions  at  this  late  date  not  bccauae  of 
the  physical  inadequacy  of  the  project,  but 


because  of  the  poor  irianning.  exorbitant 
subsidies,  and  chaotic  management  which 
have  been  the  cornerstones  of  water  potkej. 
And  the  Peripheral  Canal  will  not  waitn 
those  problems.  In  fact  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion recently  concluded  that  the  canal  wiU 
magnify  the  misuse  of  water  in  California. 
Even  its  supporters  admit  that  the  canal 
would  be  obsolete  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
built. 

We  can  never  really  answer  those  ques- 
tions, and  we  can  never  change  that  mis- 
guided policy,  unless  we  stop  running  our 
water  program  as  we  have  for  the  past  60 
years  and  instead  adopt  sound  management 
practices  which  serve  the  best  intereste  of 
aU  the  people  of  calif  omia. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  special  inter- 
ests who  dont  want  those  questions  asked 
and  «4io  fear  the  answers. 

And  what  is  their  answer  to  our  water 
problem?  BuUd  the  Mllion-doUar  Peripheral 
Canal,  which  could  reduce  delta  outflow 
from  18  million  to  leas  than  IK  million  acre- 
feet  a  year.  The  result  would  be  even  more 
water  for  special  interests,  for  the  agribusi- 
nesses and  the  oQ  companies  whidi  already 
use  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayer-subsidiied 
water. 

But  the  answer  would  be  disaster  for  the 
rest  of  our  State. 

Disaster  for  Bay  Area  industry,  which  al- 
ready must  periodically  shut  down  and  lay 
off  thousands  of  workers  because  vital 
water  supplies  are  poUuted. 

Disaster  tor  fish  and  wildltfe.  which  are 
beginning  to  return  afto*  years  of  effort  to 
clean  up  the  bay. 

Disaster  for  our  dtles.  which  have  spent 
billions  of  d(dlar8  to  upgrade  their  sewage 
treatment  plants  only  to  face  the  cutoff  of 
outflow  irtiich  is  tssential  to  flush  out  the 
bay. 

Disasto'  for  millions  of  peoirie  who  have 
no  other  source  for  their  drinking  water. 

Disaster  for  agriculture  in  the  ddta  which 
produces  hundreds  of  millions  of  doOars  in 
food  every  year. 

Now.  supporters  of  the  canal  diake  their 
heads  and  say.  "That  wont  happen." 

They  say.  "We  will  protect  the  delta."  But 
we  recall  40  years  of  actions  irtiidi  have  be- 
trayed those  promises. 

They  pcrint  to  "protections"  in  proposttioo 
8  and  the  Ddte  Protectian  Act.  But  as  the 
son  of  the  author  of  that  landmark  law.  I 
have  spent  a  lifetime  watching  the  powerful 
water  Interests  of  Callfocnia  diip  away  at 
those  proteetiaas.  Tboae  same  interests 
have  already  introduced  IfgiilBtfcm  and 
filed  lawsuits  to  oveituin  proposition  8  and 
the  protectian  of  the  northern  riven. 

They  refused  to  include  conservation 
mandates  or  groundwater  controls  in  the 
Peripheral  Canal  legislation  And  today, 
there  Is  nothing  in  that  law  whldi  would  re- 
quire an  irrigator  to  save  a  glassfiJ  of  water, 
w  to  reduce  groundwater  overpumping  by  a 
bucketful,  even  in  the  wont  of  droughts. 

I  dont  call  those  very  good  protectlana. 
We  would  do  far  better  to  heed  the  predfe- 
tlon  of  the  metropidltan  water  disttlet  offi- 
cial irtio  has  confessed  that  "if  the  water 
was  really  needed,  the  votes  could  be  easily 
obtained"  to  discard  ddto  protections  and 
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to  dtaCMd  ooDwrvaUon  maivtat**  and  wild 
rirw  lusnnteM. 

We  haw  an  admlntetrmtlon  In  Wuhlncton 
vbleb  Ukci  to  bmmui«  "beneflts"  and 
••eoata."  Let  im  apply  that  criteria  to  tbe  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  pcopoaaL 

We  know  wtM  wm  benefit  from  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal:  Tbe  nme  intereaU  who 
have  kKm  ahuwd  the  water  protram 

Ttooae  who  retuae  to  cnnaerve: 

Thoae  who  refuae  to  pay  their  fair  share: 

Thoae  who  paaa  akw  the  coaU  to  the  tax- 


Thoae  who  have  f aUed  to  utillie  ■tate^>f- 
t he  art    technokwy    to    manace    their    re- 


The  *»«fcfan  Intereats.  the  railraada,  the 
■grfttiMiiiiira  inil  thr  nil  m~i — '-^ 

They  are  the  Mme  groups  who  recularly 
file  Into  my  office  to  lobby  for  derefulatlon 
of  Indwtry  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
wallow  In  bOlkMM  of  dollars  in  Federal  subsl- 
diea  courtesy  of  the  taxpayer. 

Atwi  who  must  endure  the  costs  of  this 
project? 

Tbe  cosU  will  be  paid  by  the  power  users. 
whose  electricity  bills  are  skyrocketing. 
When  the  water  project  was  designed,  it 
cost  $10  to  pump  an  acre-foot  of  water  to 
Los  Angeles:  today.  It  cosU  $aoo. 

The  oosU  win  be  paid  by  Bay  Area  Indus- 
try, which  will  be  crippled  by  the  worsening 
of  water  quality,  and  by  the  air  pollution 
from  new  power  plants  which  wlU  be  buUt 
to  pump  our  water  to  southern  California. 

Tbe  costs  will  be  paid  by  the  construction 
workers  and  the  wishful  homeowners  when 
the  housing  bond  market  is  halted  because 
of  the  drain  of  financing  the  canal.  Just  a 
few  months  ago.  tlOO  mOUon  in  water  bonds 
were  withdrawn  from  the  market  because 
they  were  undermining  housing  bonds,  and 
the  F^ripheral  Canal  would  require  more 
thM«  ten  times  that  much  financing. 

The  ooaU  will  be  paid  by  the  fishing  and 
recreatlaiial  Industries  of  northern  Califor- 
nis  whose  resources  wiU  be  sucked  away 
into  the  Peripheral  Canal.  We  should  re- 
member the  warning  of  the  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  JJJS.  Ftsh  and  WUdllfe  Service 
who  predicted.  "On  the  day  that  construc- 
tion Is  started  for  a  Peripheral  Canal,  that's 
the  day  you  can  say  goodbye  to  the  Upper 
Sacramento  and  Eel  Rivers." 

And  a  tremendous  burden  of  the  cost  will 
be  paid,  ironically,  by  the  very  people  whose 
alleced  represenUUves  are  lobbying  hardest 
for  the  canal— the  water  users  of  southern 
Callfoinia's  cities  whose  water  cosU  will  in- 
crease by  900  percent. 

Even  the  deputy  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  water  resources  has  admitted 
that  "The  financing  of  It  is  almost  solely 
upon  the  urban  sector."  not  on  the  agricul- 
toral  uaets  who  consume  most  of  the  water. 
They  know  that  urban  users  consume  only  7 
percent  of  the  Met's  water,  but  pay  33  per 
cent  of  Its  costs  In  order  to  underwrite  the 
snlislilli"*    water    showered    on    agribusi- 

We  have  long  argued  that  the  Peripheral 
nmnmi  noakes  no  sense  for  northern  Califor- 
nia. But  the  fact  is  that  the  Peripheral 
nmwtmi  makes  no  seiMe  for  southern  Califor- 
nia either.  Building  the  canal  in  the  face  of 
these  ptobieiM  would  not  provide  a  solu- 
tion. TiMtf  <1  It  would  be  a  substitute  for 
the  poUtteal  eourage  we  must  exercise  in 
order  to  do  what  Is  rational,  feasible,  and 
ftaeally  sound.  There  arc  cheaper  and  leas 
controversial  alternatives  available: 

(1)  Rdocate  the  Contra  CosU  Canal 
intake  at  a  coat  of  about  $M  millkm.  pro- 
ducing 300.000  acre-feet  of  water— the  equiv- 
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alent  of  the  canal— with  no  negative  ef fecU 
and  at  39  times  less  cost.  My  blU  to  begin 
planning   this   relocation   became  law  last 

year. 

(2)  Begin  feasibility  studies  of  addiUonal 
storage  fadlitlea  which  will  not  deatroy  the 
northern  rivers  or  the  delta.  My  bill  also  au- 
thoriaed  studies  of  an  enlarged  Shasta  Dam 
and  the  Los  Vaqueroa  Reaervoir.  Together, 
these  proJecU  would  not  only  provide  for 
LJL's  expected  needs,  but  those  of  East  Bay 
M.n  J3..  delU  users,  and  valley  growers. 

(3)  Mandate  serious  water  conservation  as 
a  precondition  for  new  projects  and  addi- 
tional water  sales. 

The  VS.  General  Accounting  Office  ad- 
vised Congress  to  withhold  approval  of  new 
projects  "until  a  report  is  made  on  the 
prospecU  ...  of  satisfying  existing 
shortagea  ...  by  water-saving  practices.". 
We  should  recall  that  efforts  to  Include  seri- 
ous conservation  mandates  in  S3.  300  were 
vehemently  resisted  by  the  water  fraternity 
and  quickly  dropped  despite  the  Governor's 
promise  to  oppose  any  legislation  which  did 
not  Include  these  provisions. 

The  conservation  potential  in  California  is 
fantastic.  The  Federal  Western  Water 
System  loses  the  equivalent  of  the  total 
yield  of  California's  rivers  and  streams  each 
year— 32  million  acre-feet— due  to  unlined 
facilities.  Five  years  ago.  the  Interior  De- 
partment recommended  that  water  trans- 
portation fadUUes  be  lined  or  enclosed  to 
reduce  waste:  but  the  $1.1  billion  Peripheral 
Canal  would  be  unlined.  the  most  Inefficient 
water  transportation  method  ever  devised. 
Even  D.W.R.  admits  there  Is  500.000  to 
800,000  acre-feet  of  water  wasted  every  year 
In  the  Central  VaUey.  and  another  1  or  2 
million  acre-feet  could  be  saved  in  urban 
areas. 

Other  water-short  countries  do  require  ef- 
ficient irrigation  methods.  Israel  grows  as 
much  produce  per  acre  on  worse  quality 
land  as  we  in  California  with  half  as  much 
water.  We  should  emulate  that  example,  not 
Just  admire  it. 

(4)  Control  of  groundwater  pumping.  The 
$3.5  billion  water  project  was  designed  to  re- 
lieve groundwater  depletion.  Yet,  forty 
years  later.  California  was  overdraftlng 
more  groundwater  than  before  the  project 
was  built— 2^4  mlUion  acre-feet  in  1980 
alone.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
predicted  that  continued  overdraftlng  will 
result  in  "local  recession  [and]  economic 
and  social  dislocation." 

Other  States  including  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona  have  passed 
laws  to  correct  groundwater  basin  depletion. 
But  California's  valley  Irrigators  rule  out 
such  a  law,  calling  it  "the  equivalent  of 
Worid  War  IV." 

(5)  Restrict  the  Irrigation  of  marginal 
land  which  uses  large  volumes  of  water  for 
cultivation  and  leaching.  Valley  growers 
want  to  bring  an  additional  300.000  acres  of 
admittedly  "marginal  and  mediocre"  land 
Into  Irrigation  with  water  from  the  Periph- 
eral Canal.  They  also  want  to  build  a  billion 
dollar  drain  to  pour  the  valley's  salt  and 
chemical  wastes  back  into  the  delU  and  bay. 

(6)  Perhaps  most  Importantly,  we  must 
eliminate  many  billions  of  dollars  in  agricul- 
tural water  subsidies  which  encourage  the 
profligate  misuse  of  our  limited  water  re- 
sources. Many  of  the  recipients  of  this 
water  are  not  smaU,  struggling  family  farm- 
ers, but  some  of  the  wealthiest  corporations, 
oil  companies,  and  agribusinesses  in  this 
country,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  fair 
price  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  water. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  farmers 
repay  far  leas  than  half  the  cost  of  their 
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water,  and  that  some  repay  as  little  as  15 
percent.  The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently revealed  that  some  new,  extremely 
expensive  water  proJecU  will  provide  irriga- 
tors with  water  at  leas  than  5  percent  of  the 
real  cost!  The  rest  is  paid  by  utility  users, 
municipal  and  industrial  customers,  and  the 
taxpayer. 

One  example  best  Illustrates  the  case.  The 
Westlands  Water  District,  the  biggest  recla- 
mation unit  In  the  country,  has  a  contract 
for  nearly  1  million  acre-feet  of  Federal 
water  at  a  price  of  $7.50  an  acre-foot.  The 
price  was  calculated  in  1955.  and  the  con- 
tract nms  out  in  3007!  The  minimum  subsi- 
dy to  that  very  profitable  district  Just  from 
1981  through  2007  is  a  minimum  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars,  and  probably  much 
more. 

Would  we  sell  any  other  public  resource  so 
irresponsibly?  If  market  price  is  good  policy 
for  the  oil  companies  when  they  sell  us  gas. 
why  Isn't  full  pricing  a  sound  idea  for  the 
water  we  sell  to  the  oil  companies  and  other 
large  consumers? 

Like  energy,  water  is  responsive  to  price. 
At  $1  to  $3  an  acre-foot,  water  is  used  at 
only  40  percent  efficiency.  Efficient  use  in- 
creases by  50  percent  at  a  price  of  $10.  Real- 
istic water  pricing  would  not  Impose  an 
undue  hardship  on  farmers.  In  fact.  SUte 
water  project  customers  pay  triple  the 
amount  their  neighbors  pay  for  C.V.P. 
water.  But  they  both  get  the  same  price 
when  they  take  their  crop  to  market. 

In  fact,  according  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  higher 
prices  mean  not  only  a  better  return  to  the 
public  for  its  resources,  but  higher  efficien- 
cy and  bigger  profits  for  farmers,  too. 

I  have  introduced  the  Water  Pricing 
Reform  Act,  H.R.  2006.  which  wUl  end  the 
umvaaonable  water  subsidies  which  encour- 
age this  misuse  and  will  require  the  kind  of 
sound  management  practices  any  responsi- 
ble businessman  would  insist  upon  in  selling 
a  product.  Enactment  of  my  bill  will  not 
only  mean  more  Income  to  the  public:  it  will 
mean  more  water  for  all  potential  users  in 
this  SUte. 

Remember  the  water  planner's  word  in 
1960:  "Ask  questions  later." 

lAter  is  now,  except  in  the  world  of  water 
politics. 

Later  is  now,  for  power  users  and  indus- 
try, for  construction  workers  and  home- 
seekers,  for  workers  and  fishermen,  for  our 
Bay  Area  cities,  for  the  delU  farmers,  for 
the  fish  and  wildlife  and  for  future  genera- 
tions who  should  be  able  to  enjoy  this  herit- 
age. 

Properly  managed  and  efficiently  used, 
California's  water  resources  are  plentiful 
and  will  nourish  our  continued  growth.  If 
our  water  is  selfishly  abused,  the  agricultur- 
al, industrial  and  recreational  needs  of  our 
SUte  wlU  wither  and  stagnate,  with  or  with- 
out the  Peripheral  Canal. 

There  is  a  real  choice  and  the  time  to 
choose  is  now.  Califomlans  mtist  reject  the 
scare  tactics  and  the  greed  of  the  past  and 
Insist  on  the  realistic  pricing,  sound  man- 
agement and  efficient  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. We  must  reject  the  enormous  fi- 
nancial cost,  the  regional  antagonism  and 
the  waste  of  our  resources  which  will  siuely 
result  from  the  Peripheral  Canal.* 
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ENOUGH  IS  ENOUGH 

HON.  LOuirSTOKES 

or  OHIO 

nr  THC  HOTTSC  or  BXPRssDrTAnvn 

TutMday.  AprU  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  nlMhlng  fever  litendly  has  en- 
gulfed Capitol  Hill  to  the  point  where 
numbers  have  become  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  to  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  people  those  numbers  affect 
are  now  irrelevant. 

Concern  for  the  quality  of  life  of 
Americans  from  every  comer  and  class 
of  this  Nation  is  pass6.  Instead,  obses- 
sion with  budget  slashing  and  ending 
actual  or  contrived  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  Federal  agencies,  particularly 
in  those  that  administer  social  pro- 
grams, with  one  giant  swing  of  the  pen 
is  the  most  "in"  and  politically  safest 
thing  to  do. 

When  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
ask  why  this  abandonment  has  taken 
place,  inadequate  and  nebulous 
phrases  like  "the  buck  stops  here"  or 
"enough  is  enough"  are  substituted 
for  the  lack  of  rational  answers.  These 
phrases  have  become  the  anthem  for 
the  budget  slashing  hysteria.  Accord- 
ingly, administration  officials,  in  gen- 
eral, and  David  Stockman,  in  particu- 
lar, recklessly  use  these  phrases  as  an 
argimient  in  favor  of  their  massive 
budget  cuts  to  programs  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged  in  this  Nation. 

As  you  and  my  coUeagues  well  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  drastically  and  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  this  callous  ath 
proach  to  the  budget.  I  have  always 
subscribed  to  the  philosophy  that 
people  are  the  most  inux>rtant  re- 
source that  we  have.  Our  Government 
is  here  to  serve  the  people  and  not  to 
become  subservient  to  numbers  and 
twisted  priorities. 

But,  Bir.  Speaker,  let  us  go  past  my 
objections  to  the  actual  budget  cuts 
and  focus  on  the  inequities  embedded 
in  the  ever  surfacing  administration 
line  that  "enough  is  enough." 

You  hear  this  form  response  when 
questions  are  asked  about  cuts  to 
social  programs.  The  same  reqmnse  is 
almost  deafening  when  the  2S-peroent 
cut  to  public  education  is  mentioned. 
The  excuse  is  used  torationalize  dev- 
astating cuts  to  the  CETA  program,  to 
the  Community  Services  Administra- 
tion and  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment AdministratioiL  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "enough  is  enough"  is 
the  lead  phrase  whm  programs  for 
the  poor  and  always  politically  voice- 
less are  raised  above  a  whisper. 

Now,  I  pause  at  this  juncture  to  ask 
if  we  should  asstime  the  continual 
usage  of  the  phrase  means  that  the 
poor  and  those  served  by  social  pro- 
grams have  been  helped  enough?  Or, 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  safely  assume 
that  the  battle  cry  for  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration "enough  is  enough"  per- 
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tains  to  other  programs  Just  as  it  does 
to  social  programs. 

Well,  from  my  vantagepoint,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  t>e  saying  that 
the  poor  have  been  helped  enough. 
Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  seem  to 
imply  that  the  battle  cry  does  not 
apply  to  programs  which  affect  others 
higher  on  the  economic  ladder. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle 
cry,  "enough  is  enough"  vanishes 
when  programs  like  the  one  to  reim- 
burse expenses  in  addition  to  peiuions 
to  former  Presidents  comes  up.  There 
are  obvious  cases  of  waste  of  Federal 
funds  in  this  category.  But,  Mr.  Stock- 
man has  not  chosen  to  make  drastic 
cuts  in  this  area.  This  is  one  of  only 
many  such  examples. 

Mi.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  we  have  a 
double  standard  when  it  comes  to 
waste  and  spending  cuts  for  the  politi- 
cal giants  versus  the  political  dwarfs. 
It  needs  to  be  corrected.  It  also  is  cer- 
tainly something  we  need  to  think 
about  especially  before  many  of  my 
colleagues  grasp  the  phrase  for  inclu- 
sion in  their  floor  speeches  about  the 
need  to  cut  various  programs  because 
of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come  across  an 
exceptional  article  which  am)eared  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  this 
issue.  At  this  time.  I  would  like  to 
insert  it  in  the  Rbcobd. 

Eropoh  Is  Exough.  Right  Mk.  SiocKitAii? 
(By  Don  Bauer) 

Hey.  Mr.  Stockman!  I  saw  you  on  TV  and 
rm  impressed.  You  mean  it.  dont  you? 
You're  going  to  cut  government  spending 
and  you  don't  care  whom  it  hurts,  or  how 
much  it  hurts. 

Are  you  taking  suggestions?  If  so.  I  know 
where  you  can  cut  the  federal  budget  by 
over  a  million  dollars  per  year  without 
taking  food  out  of  anyone's  mouth  or  invit- 
ing the  wrath  of  environmentalists.  mHiU- 
rlsts  or  veterans'  groups.  Sen.  Metaenbaum 
wiU  love  you  for  it,  and  some  of  your  detrac- 
Uks  wHl  get  the  Idea  that  you  really  ARE 
intoested  in  cutting  waste— even  if  it  af- 
fects rich  people. 

My  suggestion:  Take  away  the  pads  of 
blank  checks  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
ftmner  presidents— the  three  millionaires 
who  wHl  each  bill  us  over  $340,000  in  ex- 
penses In  1981. 

You've  read  about  anne  of  the  things  they 
spend  our  money  on.  I'm  sure:  $1,500  for  du- 
plicating photos  of  Richard  Nixtm;  $535  for 
the  rental  of  a  Thunderbird  so  Ford's  staff 
could  get  to  Vail.  Colo.,  in  comfrnt;  $480  f<»' 
newspaper  and  magarine  suliscriptloDS  for 
Nixon:  $100  per  month  for  watering  plants 
in  Ford's  private  office.  Things  like  that. 

Not  a  lot  of  money  by  federal  standards 
maybe,  liut  to  a  guy  maUng  $500  per  week— 
which  oomes  to  $36,000  a  year— it  could  be  a 
mite  discouraging  to  leam  that  Ford's  tele- 
phone budget  equals  about  1%  times  that: 
$35,000!  And  Ford  doeant  even  work  f«-  tbe 
Government.  He  retired  omr  Ave  years  ago. 

What  would  he  cost  us  if  he  worked? 

I'm  ^ad  you  came  along.  Mr.  Stockman, 
to  stop  such  foolishness.  I  am  confident 
that  as  you  cut  subsidies  for  public  trans- 
portation you  WiU  Insist  that  Fotd  find  an- 
other way  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of 
his  aides  to  a  ski  resort.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
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my  mind  that  as  you  reduce  welfare  pay- 
ments you  are  going  to  Inf  (wm  our  f onner 
pieaidentB  that  they  wUl  have  to  pay  for 
their  own  car  washes  from  now  on. 

You  wOl  probably  even  teU  Nixon  that 
hell  have  to  pay  for  his  own  golf  cart  re- 
pairs too,  'cause  you're  serious.  You  mean 
business! 

Fortunately,  you  are  not  altme  In  your 
struggle  for  fiscal  responsibility.  Rep. 
Andrew  Jacobs.  D-Ind.^  is  on  your  side.  He 
recently  introduced  a  Mil  that  would  end 
the  worst  exoeaaea  of  our  ex-preaidenta. 

HJl.  BOl  878  is  Utled  the  Former  Presi- 
dential Enough  Is  Enough  and  Taxpayer's 
Relief  Act  of  1981.  It  is  a  model  of  stmpUe- 
Ity.  Youll  love  it.  It  reads— in  full: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Remesentathres  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  tbe 
total  annual  government  expenditures  for 
the  care  and  feeding  of  a  f onner  prerident, 
excepting  leaaonaUe  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion, shall  not  exceed  10  times  the  poverty 
levei  income  for  one  urban  family  of  fbin'." 

By  current  standards.  Mr.  Rtockman.  that 
would  come  to  about  $74,000  per  year— or 
$1,423  a  week.  If  our  three  ex-presidents  ac- 
tually did  any  work,  this  would  mean  they 
would  l>e  paid  about  $35.67  an  hour  for  a  40- 
hour  week.  But  they  do  no  wotk.  ao  the 
commitation  must  be  adjusted  aooottUngly. 

Since  they  do  no  work  34  hours  per  day. 
365  days  per  jrear.  Jacobs'  bUI  would  permit 
than  to  earn  $8.47  for  every  hour  that  they 
exist! 

If  you  dtm't  think  our  ex-presidents  can 
survive  on  that.  Mr.  Stockman,  there  is 
something  drastically  wrong  with  your 
other  cuts.* 


TOUTH  *CT"TJ-«  ACT 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  mcHiGAii 

Df  THC  HOnSX  OP  REPHESEHTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  April  28, 1981 

•  Mr.  PURSEXIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  biU  that,  while 
cognizant  of  the  new  emphasis  of 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  greater  local  and  State  re- 
qwnsibilities.  stresses  the  old  values  of 
hard  work  and  sltill  development  for 
individual  success  in  today's  market- 
place. 

This  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  Touth 
Skills  Act  of  1981.  will  provide  tradi- 
tionally hard  to  employ  youth  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  proper  moti- 
vation and  abilities  for  contribution  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  their  local 
communities  and  the  Nation.  This  leg- 
islation would  make  use  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  opportunities  industri- 
alization centers  (OIC)  and  other 
worthy  organizations  which  have  al- 
ready proved  their  effectiveness  by 
bringing  together  young  people  and 
the  business  community  to  create  and 
fill  Jobs  with  a  future. 

The  Touth  SkiUs  Act  proposes  that 
OIC  and  other  community  based  orga- 
nizations with  a  national  scope  be  eli- 
gible for  equal  consideration  under  the 
block  grant  system  and  urban  industri- 
al zone  concepts  if  and  whm  they  are 
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ImDtaBMntod.  Further,  the  lectaUtion 
ftipiiTf***  that  OIC.  Alont  with  other 
worthy  groups,  alao  be  eUgihle  for  mib- 
eontiacts  tram  oontraetora  reoelvtaic 
FMeral  fundi  uid/or  tax  Ineentlvee 
for  the  f»r"««*»»  of  Jobs  tn  the  ml- 
tmte  MCtor  throu^  the  Departments 
of  Baoiy.  TraiMportatkHi.  Commerce, 
HUD.  Arfleulture.  and  Def enee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  OIC  undtf  the  cuperb 
hiaihinhlji  and  vMon  of  Dr.  Leoo  Sul- 
Uran.  la  a  ahlnliic  «saiiM»le  of  the  good 
them  aort  of  programa  can  oonatotant- 
ly  ^«*n««pM«»i  Operating  In  over  40 
States  with  a  staff  of  5.000  profession- 
ally trataied  men  and  women  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  their  environ- 
ments. OIC  applies  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  self-help.  In  apivtudmately  10 
yeaiB  of  odstenoe  it  has  trained 
MO.MW  persons  and  nearly  80  percoat 
of  them  have  gotten  Jobs. 

Why  have  OIC  and  other  viable 
senioe  groups  aocompllshed  so  much? 
There  are.  of  course,  many  good  rea- 
sons, but  ivaminent  ^w«^"y  them  is 
the  CTUdal  realteatkm  that  the  cata- 
lyst for  rfshaping  the  attitude  of  way- 
ward youth  and  also  helping  to 
remedy  our  presmt  economic  woes  are 
not  found  in  luger  welfare  beneflts 
but  in  expanding  employment  situa- 
tions that  iwomises  a  career  to  the  in- 
dividual and  a  desired  service  or  com- 
modity to  the  consumer.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  community  based  as- 
sociations referred  to  in  the  youth  act 
before  us  sees  business  as  a  necessary 
partner  in  a  common  endeavor. 

The  task  to  turn  the  tide  of  the 
economy  around  by  lowering  Inflation 
Mwi  raising  the  onployment  percent- 
age is  a  complex  <»e:  ooe  that  we  must 
act  aa  soon.  Organisations  like  OIC 
have  been  snd,  with  our  help,  contin- 
ue to  be  one  of  our  strongest  assets  In 
the  attempt.  OIC  and  other  groups 
with  a  common  missi<m  can  and  wlU 
succeed  because  it  can  breathe  life 
into  statistics,  create  hope  in  our  chil- 
dren, bring  sldlls  to  our  communities, 
and  add  strength  to  our  Nation.  Let  us 
make  their  commitment  ours.* 
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ed  Federal.  State,  and  oounty  police 
administration  programs,  and  he  is  the 
recipient  of  nunterous  awards  for  out- 
standing achievement.  Including  IS 
I'omifuwi^ti'^M    from    the    town    he 
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CHIEF  ALFRED  CORMANN 
HONORED  FOR  SERVICE 


HON.  HAROLD  C  HOLLENBECK 
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He  has  carried  out  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  dti- 
aens  of  his  oooununity  with  unwaver- 
ing commitment  and  steadfast  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  the  law.  In  his  career, 
he  has  realised  the  tremendoiisly  high 
standards  expected  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  by  their  fellow  officers 
and  their  communities.  And  for  this 
dedication,  he  has  earned  our  sincere 
gratitude  and  affection. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  Chief  Cormann 
my  congratulations  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  his  en- 
deavors on  behalf  of  the  town  of  Se- 
caucus.» 


THE  REAGAN  ENERGY  CUTS  UN- 
DERMINE NATIONAL  SECURITY 


mesday,  AprU  29.  19S1 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  2.  American  Legion  Post  165  is 
honoring  our  Secaucus.  NJ..  police 
chief.  I  wish  to  Join  the  membership 
of  post  165.  the  Secaucus  Police  De- 
partment, and  area  residents  in  paying 
BBUdi-deserved  tribute  to  Chief  Alfred 
Cormann  tot  a  Job  well  done. 

Chief  Cormann  Joined  the  Secaucus 
Police  Department  In  1965  and  rose 
thrmigh  the  ranks  to  his  present  posi- 
tion in  February  1980.  He  has  complet- 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

opcAurounA 

Of  THI  BOOSS  or  RKPRXSSirrATIVKS 

Tuesday.  AprU  28. 1981 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  comments  today  are  criti- 
cal Of  President  Reagan's  energy 
budget.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
budget  presented  to  the  Congress  Is  as 
unacceptable  as  the  one  submitted  by 
the  Reagan  administration,  because  in 
spite  of  its  obvious  failings,  misguided 
loyalty  to  the  President  may  actually 
result  in  the  enactment  of  this  dis- 
astrous program. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  specific 
energy  programs  later.  To(taiy,  I 
shnply  wish  to  draw  my  coUeagues'  at- 
tention to  a  thoughtful  position  state- 
ment by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
this  statement,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  this  material  and  do 
likewise. 

The  statement,  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Cuts  Lack  Economic  and  Security 
Rationale,"  follows: 

[yYotn  the  P.A.8.  Public  Interest  Report. 

April  1961] 

EnacT  ComBiTATioii  Curs  Lack  EooMomc 

un  SactnuTT  Ratioiiaix 

A  DOAjor  AchlUes  heel  of  this  country  con- 
tinues to  be  our  vulnermbOlty  to  dlaruptlons 
In  supply  of  foreign  on.  which  stOl  aooounts 
for  40  percent  of  our  total  oU  use.  Conserva- 
tion of  enersy  remains  a  critical  element  of 
our  security  acainst  such  disruptkMis. 
Indeed,  there  could  be  no  greater  budsetary 
irony  than  Increastns  spending  for  military 
efforts  to  protect  Middle  Eastern  oil  sup- 
plies while  cutting  back  on  domestic  conser- 
vation efforts  to  reduce  oil  dependence  on 
that  same  area. 

In  addition,  at  home,  the  still-growing 
share  of  our  Nation's  wealth  that  goes  to 
pay  for  energy  has  important  impllratinns 
for  our  InfTft'"'  and  for  our  decline  In  pro- 
ductivity. In  both  of  these  matters,  using 


energy  mora  efficiently,  and  thus  using  less 
energy  overall,  can  help. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes.  tt  Is  a  tragic 
surprise  to  disoover  that  the  proposed  feder- 
al conservation  budget  has  been  cut  a  whop- 
ping 7t  percent  tram  about  $1  billion  to 
about  $M0  mHUoo— thus  to  only  about  $1 
per  dtiaen.  The  Reagan  Administration  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  higher  energy  prices 
and  the  Invisible  hand  of  the  market  make 
federal  conservation  prosrams  wbtdly  un- 
iiirrsTT  But  will  theyt  wm  the  higher 
energy  prtoes  brought  on  by  decoptrrt  of  oU 
and  the  anticipated  deregulation  of  natural 
gas  be  enough  in  themselveB  to  stlmHlat.f  all 
sectors  of  the  energy-conserving  puldlc  to 
conserve  as  effectively  and  quickly  as  our 
Nation's  interesU  demand?  We  do  not  be- 
Ueve  they  wUL 

unaoT  Mou  valuabu  tham  rrs  raio 

In  the  first  place,  as  indicated  above, 
there  are  national  security  reasons  for  valu- 
ing mergy  still  mora  hli^ily  than  its  price 
and.  consequently,  for  federal  encourage- 
ment of  energy  conservation  efforts. 

Second,  even  if  the  true  cost  of  energy 
were  reflected  in  iU  price,  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  market  will  not  work 
anywhere  near  as  effectively  as  it  might 
without  su<^  encouragement: 

In  rental  *'«'^'^.  which  makes  up  one 
third  of  all  residential  housing,  response  to 
rising  energy  prices  Is  bedeviled  by  a  variety 
of  external  factors,  including  low  vacancy 
rates,  rent  control  laws,  lack  of  Information, 
and.  attove  all.  the  dlsjunctlnn  between  ten- 
anU  (who  generally  end  up  paying  the  fuel 
bills  and  therefore  receive  the  message  to 
conserve)  and  landlords  (who  make  the  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  conservation).  High 
energy  prices,  by  themselves,  do  not  solve 
these  problems. 

In  residential  housing  and  small  commer- 
cial establishments,  many  traditional  lend- 
ing institutions  are  reluctant  to  make  loans 
for  conservation  (quite  apart  from  current 
high  interest  rates)  because  the  loans  are 
small  in  sise  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
recover  their  transaction  costs,  and  because 
such  letxUng  institutions  are  imfamlllar 
with  the  process  by  which  such  improve- 
menU  can  be  appraised. 

In  industry  many  firms  will  not.  by  them- 
selves, undertake  the  research  and  develop- 
ment they  really  need  to  take  advantage  of 
new  opportunities  to  reduce  energy  ineffi- 
dendes  because,  as  with  RAD  generally, 
their  financial  interests  In  the  basic  re- 
search are  not  sufficiently  great  to  Justify 
iUcost. 

ooasiavATioH  hot  oiBTAwrAiisous 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  market 
does  succeed  in  delivering  the  message  to 
conserve,  the  response  to  that  message  wUl 
not  be  instantaneous.  It  takes  time  for 
energy  conservation  industries  to  discover 
that  a  market  exists  for  their  products  and 
to  expand  accordingly.  And  It  takes  time  for 
the  consuming  pubUc  to  find  out  how  best 
to  conserve  and  to  act  accordingly.  Indeed, 
it  can  take  yean  for  our  economic  system  to 
adjust  to  new  market  forcea.  But  because  a 
disruption  in  oil  supply  from  abroad  may 
occur  at  any  time,  and  because  the  high 
price  of  energy  is  exacerbating  the  un- 
healthy state  of  our  domiestlc  economy,  it  is 
very  much  in  our  national  Interest  to  expe- 
dite the  adjustment  of  the  market  to  new 
drcumstanoes. 

Now  how  can  this  be  done?  First,  impar- 
tial and  accurate  information  should  be  put 
Into  the  market  place  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  energy  efficiency  of  its  equip- 


ment, Niildkus.  and  motor  vriUdes  so  that 
It  wUl  be  aUs  to  rsspood  as  pescisely  ss  pos- 
sible to  enersy  costs.  Sneh  inf  onnatian  can 
only  Isaprovs  the  woridngs  of  the  matket 
and  Its  mora  rapid  adjustment. 

Second,  for  the  medium  snd  longer  run. 
there  must  be  mstalnert  federal  support  for 
research  and  devdopment  in  conservation 
in  order  to  tap  new  means  of  redudnc 
energy  waste.  The  federal  government  has 
long  supported  basic  and  apidied  research 
iiecause  the  focus  of  most  bustness  and  in- 
dusty  Is  too  sliort-tenn  to  eoooem  itself 
with  unpatentaUe  efforts  Uiat  wUl  bear 
fruit  only  years  later,  resear^  snd  develop- 
ment In  the  energy  conservation  industry  is 
no  exception.  Indeed,  since  this  latter  indus- 
try is  Itself  In  a  State  of  infancy  and  thus 
imdeistandaldy  has  very  short  term  preoc- 
cupations, it  Is  all  tlie  more  important  for 
conservatioa  research  to  tw  federally  sup- 
ported. 

Third,  there  must  an  effort  to  remove'the 
current  logjam  In  fhiandng  energy  conser- 
vation which  Is  impeding  its  penetration 
into  the  marketplace.  Traditional  lending 
institutions  must  be  encouraged  to  offer 
conservation  loans,  snd  at  attractive  enough 
terms  to  make  them  cost-effective  to  poten- 
tial borrowers.  And  barring  success  in  this 
area.  new.  more  sympattietic  lenders  must 
be  encouraged  to  enter  the  marlwtplaoe. 
Federal  efforts  along  these  lines,  wlilch  in- 
dude  the  Residential  Oooseivatlon  Service 
and  the  Solar  Energy  and  Biersy  Conservar 
tlon  Bank,  eaiuiot  be  aliandoned. 

SBSIOUS  SOCIAL  DISLOCAXIOir 

Fourth,  the  government  must  play  a  role 
In  encouraging  energy  conservation  to  miti- 
gate the  sevne  social  dislocation  that  is  re- 
sulting from  rising  energy  price*.  With  de- 
control of  oil  and  gas.  the  poeentage  of 
income  going  to  pay  for  energy  In  low 
income  hotaeholdB  is  estimated  to  rise  to  M 
percent  on  the  average,  and  to  liigher  ttum 
60  percent  in  some  remans  of  the  country. 
Such  households,  which  sre  already  finding 
it  difficult  Just  to  meet  housing  snd  food 
costs.  wlU  not  be  able  to  find  the  capital  to 
invest  In  conservation  Improvements  to  miti- 
gate their  rising  fuel  bills. 

Of  course,  some  Reagan  strategists  have 
decried  a  federal  role  In  encouraging  energy 
conservation,  even  along  the  lines  tliat  have 
Just  been  outlined,  because  they  lidieve 
energy  sliould  not  be  federally  subsidised. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
conservation,  the  Reagan  Administiation  Is 
subsidising  energy.  The  nuclear  fission 
budget  has  beoi  increased  47%  to  indude 
funding  of  the  Cllndi  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor. And  unlike  the  Solar  biergy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank,  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  proposing  to  cot  the  funding  pre- 
viously spproinlated  to  the  Syntiietic  Fuds 
Corporation. 

Tbne  is  something  about  conservation 
that  has  drawn  special  contempt  from  the 
Administration,  as  if  it  really  believed  the 
President's  off-liand  remark  tliat  conserva- 
tion means  "being  hot  in  the  summer  and 
cold  In  the  winter."  But.  In  fact,  conserva- 
tion Is  every  bit  as  wortliy  of  special  nation- 
al efforts— and  as  relevant  to  our  national 
security— as  the  defense  budget  (increased 
by  11%  ta  I35.S  billian)  or  the  filling  of  the 
strategic  ofl  reserve.  It  has  taken  years  to 
develop  a  national  consensus  on  energy  con- 
servation, snd  to  Imbed  tn  law  methods  of 
complementing  the  mariwt.  It  would  be 
both  misguided  and  oonstttutknally  inap- 
propriate to  repeal  this  now-legislated  com- 
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mltncnt   in  a  three  week   liudget<utttng 
review.9 


THE     50TH     ANNIVERSARY      OF 
THE  PARAMOUNT  ARTS 

CENTRE  OF  AURORA 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 


ATIVCS 


or  nxnrois 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or 

Tuesday.  Aprtt  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, the  Paramount  Arts  Centre 
of  Aiuxjra,  111.,  will  achieve  a  signifi- 
cant milestone  in  its  history  when  it 
unveils  its  fourth  seascm  of  live  enter- 
tainment. 

In  addition,  the  Paramount  in  1981 
Is  marking  its  50th  anniversary— a 
celebration  that  wHl  continue 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Paramount  first  opened  its 
doors  on  September  3.  1931  as  one  of 
America's  great  movie  palaces.  Con- 
structed on  a  promenade  overlooking 
the  Fox  River  in  downtown  Aurora, 
the  Paramount's  architects  incorjwrat- 
ed  into  the  building's  Art  Deco  design 
the  style  and  features  of  the  architec- 
tural wonders  of  Venice.  The  sheer 
opulence  and  grandeur  of  this  theater 
socm  caused  people  to  proclaim  it  to  be 
"Aurora's  most  precious  Jewel." 

However,  years  of  neglect  left  the 
theater  in  a  serious  state  of  disrepair 
at  the  start  of  the  1970's.  It  was  feared 
the  Paramount  would  be  demolished. 
But  a  group  of  forward  looking  Auror- 
ans  were  determined  to  save  this  vital 
piece  of  the  city's  heritage.  The 
Aurora  Redevelc^ment  Commission 
purchased  the  Paramoimt  in  1976  with 
the  intmtion  of  completely  restoring 
it  to  Its  original  appearance  to  serve  as 
a  center  for  the  performing  arts.  Fur- 
thermore, it  would  be  a  bold  attempt 
to  qiark  downtown  revitalization 
throu^  the  arts. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Aurora 
Civic  Center  Authority,  the  Para- 
mount Arts  Centre  began  its  new  life 
as  a  nonprofit  theater  for  live  enter- 
tainmoit  in  April  of  1978. 

Nearly  $3  million  was  spent  to  re- 
store the  Paramount.  Magnificent 
murals  depicting  romantic  Venetian 
scenes  again  graced  the  walls  of  the 
theater.  Glittering  gold  columns 
reached  to  the  atmospheric  blue  sky 
oeOlng.  surrounding  the  stylised  star- 
burst.  From  the  middle  was  suspended 
an  Art  Deco  frosted-glass  petal  chan- 
ddier. 

The  importance  of  the  Paramount 
Arts  CenUre  and  the  restoratitm  effort 
was  recently  underscored  by  its  place- 
ment on  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  Its  total  restoration 
serves  as  an  inspiration  to  other  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  it  is  help- 
ing to  breathe  new  life  into  downtown 
Aurora. 

Today,  the  Paramount  Arts  Centre 
features   outstanding   live   entertain- 
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ment  in  the  form  of  Broadway  shows, 
symphcmlc  orchestras,  opera,  dance, 
and  ctmoerts  suited  to  every  taste.  And 
it  is  making  live  theater  available  to 
the  widest  number  of  people  through 
its  moderate  pricing  structure  and  by 
woiUng  closely  with  schools,  charita- 
ble organisations,  and  community 
groups. 

The  Paramount  Arts  Centre  of  fleers 
and  staff  under  the  leadership  of  ex- 
ecutive director  Gregory  L.  Gilmmv 
and  the  Aurora  Civk  Center  Authori- 
ty under  the  leadership  of  chairman 
Vernon  Lu  Croxen  should  be  applaud- 
ed and  commended  for  their  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  live  entertain- 
ment and  for  their  work  in  restoring 
the  Paramount  to  a  true  "living 
legend."* 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 


or  MAssACROscrrs 
m  THX  Houss  or  i 


'ATTVXS 


Tuesday.  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alarming  proportion  of  budgetary  cut- 
badcs  prtHxised  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istratkm  has  compelled  me  to  speak 
out  oa  an  issue  of  sodal  and  medical 
concern  which  should  not  need  a 
qM>kesman:  namely  drug  abuse  snd  al- 
coholism. The  fact  that  these  issues 
fade  into  the  background  in  the  pres- 
ence of  world  affairs  does  not  diminish 
the  severity  nor  the  prevalence  of 
these  diseases  upon  society. 

Drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  de- 
stroy a  human  being  as  effectively  as 
any  canoo*.  leaving  behind  ruined 
people  bereft  of  soul  and  personality. 
These  social  diseases  can  be  combated 
successfully,  ss  has  been  ptrinted  out 
to  us  in  countless  and  invaluable  pro- 
grams and  studies.  I  strongly  feel  that 
a  resdssitMi  of  necessary  funding  to 
the  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  pro- 
grams will  cause  needless  and  irrqiara- 
ble  damage  to  society  at  large,  as  well 
as  to  the  individuals  directly  effected. 
During  these  times  of  economic 
duress,  can  we  afford  to  burden  our- 
selves down  by  allowing  more  people 
to  become  an  unccmtrfbutaUe  factor 
of  society?  These  people  afflicted  by 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  are 
hty  odA  the  point  of  bring  able  to  help 
themselves.  Consequently,  in  abdicat- 
ing all  responsibility  to  this  minmlty, 
the  proportion  of  people  stricken  by 
these  social  diseases  wiU  increase  to  a 
predpitous  leveL 

One  cannot  decide  the  value  of  a 
program  merely  on  the  point  of  imme- 
diate cost-effectiveness.  The  people 
aided  by  drug  abuse  snd  alcoholism 
programs  are  given  the  initiative  to 
participate  once  again  in  sodety  and 
therefore  will  no  longer  be  depoidait 
on  society.  The  redirection  on  life  that 
these  people  are  given  is  a  caaaaeoA- 
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aide  MMt  to  thcM  protruaa.  With  un- 
denteble  meeem  In  these  areaa.  I  do 
not  oommrehend  the  philosophy 
behind  disbanding  auch  programa. 

MasMchusetts  is  one  of  the  leading 
States  in  treating  drug  abuse  and  alco- 
h«|to«  Many  excellent  programs  that 
have  proven  their  effectiveness  will  be 
seriously  damaged  by  reductions,  or 
mone  yet.  elimination  of  these  vital 
Federal  funds.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  Justified  that  those  people  des- 
ignated to  be  effected  by  a  resciasion 
of  fundi  are  those  Individuals  who 
have  already  rellnquiahed  so  much.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  your  recon- 
sideration of  aome  of  these  valuable 
programa  that  are  now  being  placed  in 
such  a  precarioua  position. 

The  most  important  facet  of  this 
entire  issue  is  the  personal  element  in- 
volved. I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  a  young  woman 
in  my  district  and  her  appeal  for  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  treatment  centers 
based  on  her  own  personal  experience. 
DaftS  OoiNBBSSiuji  Moaxlst:  Tbe  drastic 
cutbacks  in  fundtnc  for  community  and 
social  servlcea  bas  prompted  me  to  write  to 
you. 

I  Am  a  dnis  addict  and  alcoholic  and  a 
client  of  the  Outreach  Procram  of  Women. 
Incorporated,  a  halfway  house  for  the  treat- 
ment of  women  recovering  from  alcohol  and 
drug  addictlan. 

I  came  into  their  recently-developed  Out- 
reach Program  at  the  end  of  October  of  last 
year  and  I  feel  they  are  responsible  for 
helping  me  to  save  my  life.  My  life  as  a  drus 
addict  and  alcoholic  had  led  me  to  total  de- 
spair and  isolation  and  had  brought  me  very 
close  to  seriously  hanoint  myself  and 
othera.  I  had  put  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
otbers  in  jeopardy  many  times.  Through  my 
addletlaiw  and  my  self-hate  and  my  twisted 
struggle  to  survive  I  had  done  many  things  I 
would  not  do  today.  I  had  lost  almost  all 
hope  by  the  time  I  reached  the  doors  of 
Women,  Inc. 

I  have  seen  many  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists and  therapists  in  my  life  but  none  had 
been  aUe  to  help  me.  The  issue  of  drugs  and 
atw>tM>l  had  nevo'  been  mentioned  and  was 
never  dealt  with.  When  I  got  to  Women. 
Tw.  I  thought  they  would  send  me  away, 
would  tell  me  I  was  erasy  and  to  go  see  a 
psychiatrist. 

But  they  didnt  do  this.  They  told  me 
there  was  hope  for  me,  they  told  me  and 
showed  me  I  am  a  worthwhile  human  being 
with  a  life  to  really  Uve.  They  explained  to 
me  that  an  addictive  personality  is.  what  ad- 
dtrttiww  do  to  a  person  and  make  tliat 
person  do.  They  told  me  that  overcoming 
my  mWMW-  will  be  the  hardest  thing  I've 
ever  done  but  that  others  have  done  it  and  I 
can  do  it.  toa  Tbey  did  not  reject  me,  and 
most  and  best  of  all  tbey  understand  me  as 
no  one  else  in  my  entire  Uf  e  ever  has. 

Tbe  women  there— tbe  staff  and  the  resi- 
dents—are tremendous  powers  of  example 
to  me.  Tbe  oounsekits  I  see  there  are  daily, 
living  proof  to  me  that  I  can  make  it  in  thJ5 
life  without  drags  and  alooboL  I  have  regu- 
lar appotntments  there  three  times  a  week 
and  am  in  constant  communication  with 
tbem.  Tbey  are  always  there  for  me  in  some 
way  when  I  am  in  crlsts  and  need  them.  The 
procram  is  hdptaig  me  to  accept  who  I  am. 
to  be  free  from  shame,  to  be  free  from  de- 
pendencies on  drugs,  alcohol,  people,  places 
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and  thing.  They  are  helping  me  overcome 
my  panic  at  my  feelings  which  used  to  lead 
me  to  a  drink  or  a  drug.  My  counsellor  had 
me  go  to  AloohoUcs  Anonymous  and  I  am 
now  a  member  and  that  helps  me  tremen- 
dously. 

But  my  main  strength  comes  from  the 
women  and  the  program  of  Women,  Inc. 
Right  now,  they  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  to  me.  If  this  program 
were  to  dose  I  would  look  for  another  drug 
pi-ogram.  But  If  none  were  available  to  me 
due  to  closing  or  lack  of  funds  to  provide 
space  for  me  there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  I  would  be  In  serious  trouble,  perhaps 
back  where  I  was.  virtually  on  the  streets 
and  using  drugs. 

Being  an  addict  and  an  alcoholic  was 
never  something  I  had  planned  for  myself.  I 
had  a  lot  of  advantages  in  my  life,  including 
a  year  of  college.  I  am  intelligent  and  now 
have  a  desire  to  be  a  useful  member  of  soci- 
ety intead  of  an  outcast  and  a  renegade.  I 
need  Women,  Inc.  to  help  me  and  show  me 
how.  I  do  not  have  the  words  to  say  how  Im- 
portant they  are  to  me,  both  for  miyself  and 
for  others  like  me  who  are  there  now  and 
who  will  follow. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  see  that  Women, 
Inc.  and  other  programs  like  it  are  able  to 
remain  open  and  functioning  at  their  fullest 
capacity.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  and  other 
drugs  has  reached  proportions  It  has  never 
before,  and  it  is  on  the  rise.  We  need  these 
programs  more  than  ever  before  and  I  be- 
lieve If  they  suffer,  so  will  society  at  large. 
More  people  will  become  lifelong  victims  of 
addiction  and  will  thereby  make  victims  of 
non-addicts  as  well.  It  is  really  a  life-threat- 
ening situation  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Very  Sincerely  Yours, 

Lnnu  J.. 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mau.m 
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His  courage  and  candor  opened  the 
door  for  future  pioneers  like  Jadde 
Robinson  and  Arthur  Ashe. 

This  giant  of  a  man  instilled  pride  in 
all  Americana  at  a  crucial  time  in  our 
hiatory.  As  tenaiona  motmted  between 
the  United  States  and  Nasi  Germany 
in  193A.  Joe  Louis  dispelled  in  one 
round  the  myth  of  Hitler's  "paragon 
of  Teutonic  manhood"— knocltlng  out 
Max  Schmellng. 

When  America  needed  him  most. 
Joe  Louis  gave  generously  of  his  physi- 
cal and  moral  strength.  By  the  end  of 
his  military  service  he  had  fought  96 
boxing  exhibitions,  entertaining  some 
2  million  American  troops  all  over  the 
world.  'I  ain't  fighting  for  nothing," 
he  once  said.  "I'm  fighting  for  my 
country." 

Mx.  Speaker.  I  will  remember  Joe 
Louis'  simple  dignity,  honesty,  and 
compassion.  His  life  remaina  an  exam- 
ple for  us  and  for  our  children.  Aa  one 
prominent  sportswriter  of  Joe  Louis' 
era  once  wrote  of  him.  "He  is  a  credit 
to  his  race— the  human  race."« 


IN  MEMORY  OF  JOE  LOUIS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jiasxT 

nf  THK  Bonsx  or  axnutsBirTATivEs 

Tuesday,  AprU  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  RODDfO.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  America's  beloved 
Joe  Louis  who  died  on  April  12,  1981. 
Joe  Louis,  one  of  the  greatest  boxing 
champions  of  all  time,  was  much  more 
than  the  master  of  the  boxing  ring.  He 
was  a  champion  of  his  people,  the 
American  people  of  every  color  and 
race.  He  was  a  champion  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

The  son  of  a  poor  Alabama  share- 
cropper, he  triumphed  over  poverty 
and  oppression  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can folk  hero.  The  "Brown  Bomber", 
as  Joe  Louis  was  affectionately  known, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  20th  cen- 
tury social  history.  His  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  boxing  world  gave  encourage- 
ment and  hope  to  all  disadvantaged 
and  minority  Americans,  especially 
blacks.  With  every  victory.  Joe  Louis 
lifted  their  morale  and  spirit 

Louis  once  remarked,  "some  folks 
shout,  some  holler,  aome  march,  and 
some  don't.  They  do  it  their  way.  I  do 
it  mine."  And  so  he  did.  Using  hia  leg- 
endary power,  Louis  shattered  stereo- 
types and  oppressive  social  barriers. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  INDIVIDUAL 
AND  BUSINESS  TAX  AND  REIN- 
DUSTRLALIZA-nON  PLAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


or 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  10  I  introduced  H.R.  3218,  legis- 
lation to  begin  the  task  of  revitalizing 
our  economy  and  providing  for  long- 
term  economic  stabilization.  The  bill, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Brodhxao.  is  a  $30  billion  program 
targeting  $14  billion  in  tax  and  nontax 
relief  to  the  business  sector  and  $16 
billion  in  tax  relief  to  individuals.  This 
two  part  plan  is  an  alternative  individ- 
ual and  business  tax  cut  which  would 
be  more  fair,  less  costly,  and  less  infla- 
tionary than  that  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

TiUe  I  of  H.R.  3218  esUblished  a  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to 
invest  both  public  and  private  funds 
and  guaranteed  loans  to  help  strength- 
en the  Nation's  industrial  base.  "Htle 
II  containa  an  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Under  this  bill  workers  would  have  20 
percent  of  their  social  seciirity  tax  re- 
fimded  to  them  through  a  tax  credit. 
Employers  would  benefit  by  receiving 
a  5-percent  credit  for  their  share  of 
the  payroll  tax. 

The  idea  for  a  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  is  not  a  new  one. 
We  have  turned  to  a  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  the  past. 
During  our  daikest  period,  the  Great 
Depression,  legislation  creating  a  RFC 
was  signed  into  law.  The  RFC  helped 
boost  American  productivity  and  em- 
ployment for  nearly  two  decades.  Its 
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service  in  helping  industries  convert  to 
a  war  footing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1940's  is  well  documented. 

The  original  RFC  was  created  to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  stabilize 
prices,  and  encourage  economic 
growth.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
this  Nation  is  in  a  Great  Depression 
such  as  we  saw  in  the  1930's.  However, 
no  amount  of  technical  statistical  data 
can  convince  those  in  our  society  who 
are  facing  economic  troubles— whether 
they  be  individuals  about  to  lose  their 
Jobs  or  homea.  buainesses  about  to  go 
under,  or  cities  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy—that the  situation  is  not  every 
bit  as  grim  aa  what  we  faced  in  the 
1930'a.  As  a  nation  we  are  faced  with 
high  inflation  and  high  tmemploy- 
ment  at  the  same  time.  On  top  of  this 
there  have  been  no  clear  growth  signs 
in  productivity,  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  capital  formation. 

The  al>ove  are  recognizable  catego- 
ries describing  our  economic  standing. 
However,  we  have  begun  to  under- 
stand that  our  presoit  economic 
plight  cannot  be  understood  simply  by 
looking  at  statistics.  There  has  been  a 
serious  deterioration  of  our  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  our  industrial  society  is 
losing  ground  to  a  service  oriented 
economy,  and  the  loss  of  basic  indus- 
trial strength  bodes  poorly  for  our 
future  defense  needs. 

To  confront  these  U.S.  problems  of 
the  1980's  we  need  to  create  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  A  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation 
could  be  geared  toward  the  need  of 
creating  a  stable  economy,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  private  sector  employment, 
and  the  need  to  have  all  areas  of  the 
country  to  participate  in  this  growth. 
Basic  U.8.  industries  must  be  (Mistered 
by  an  industrial  policy  committed  to 
making  the  United  States  competitive 
in  world  markets,  and  that  policy  must 
also  have  the  purpose  of  advancing  all 
sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  first  goal  can  be  met  only  if  we 
change  our  thinking  toward  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  The  notion  of 
simply  catering  to  those  parts  of  the 
economy  which  are  the  strongest  la 
shortsighted.  Presently,  several  indus- 
tries which  have  been  important  to 
our  past  economic  and  military  de- 
fense strength  have  faced  difficult  eco- 
nomic circimistances.  When  these  in- 
dustries are  examined  in  light  of  our 
future  economic  and  defense  needs, 
one  must  ask  if  our  Nation  can  endure 
the  long-term  effects  of  the  present 
laissez  faire  governmental  philosophy. 

The  second  goal  of  advaiMdng  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  through  a  restruc- 
turing of  our  industrial  policy  is  en- 
demic to  more  immediate  concerns  of 
our  society.  We  are  in  a  period  that 
has  seen  great  damage  done  to  the 
American  cities— our  centers  of  com- 
munications, culture,  transportation, 
finance,  and  employment.  Our  cities 
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have  faced  a  decade  of  outmigratitm. 
Population  loss  has  decreased  urban 
tax  bases,  weakened  service  delivery 
infrastructure,  and  made  vast  iui»n 
areas  unattractive  to  industry.  During 
this  same  period  many  urban-based  in- 
dustries began  to  face  the  reality  of 
changing  economic  circumstances 
without  the  resources  necessary  to 
adfuit  with  the  times. 

These  two  developments  have  cre- 
ated an  economic  circle  of  decline  that 
must  be  broken  in  a  way  that  address- 
es long-term  American  needs.  Under 
these  present  conditions,  establish- 
ment of  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  would  serve  as  a  needed 
catalyst  in  reversing  present  economic 
trends  and  spurring  economic  develop- 
ment. An  RFC  would  provide  the 
equity  cf^ital  that  our  older  industries 
need.  It  would  also  target  investment 
funds  to  those  areas  in  serious  need  of 
economic  revitalization. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  3218  creates  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  as  an 
independent  entity  with  powers  to 
make  investments  in  industries  and  in 
areas  that  the  RFC  deems  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  broad  discretion- 
ary powers  given  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  include  both  tax  subsi- 
dies and  nontax  tools.  Tax  subsidies  at 
the  Board's  disposal  include  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  accelerated  depreci- 
ation, first  year  present  value  depreci- 
ation, and  carry  l>ack-carry  forward 
devices.  The  nontax  tools  would  in- 
clude the  use  of  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  interest  subsidies. 

The  Corporation  is  to  lie  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  two  representatives  of  business 
and  two  representatives  of  labor  orga- 
nizations. The  Board  would  have  a 
first  year  authority  to  allocate  $5  bil- 
lion in  tax  expenditures,  and  an  addi- 
tional $5  billion  to  assist  industries 
that  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing. This  would  include  older  in- 
dustries in  need  of  capital  for  modern- 
ization or  expansion,  new  industries 
that  have  difficulty  obtaining  financ- 
ing, high-risk  industries  with  growth 
potential,  firms  competing  with  subsi- 
dized foreign  firms,  and  industries 
vital  to  the  United  States  on  national 
security  grounds. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  seelEs  fi- 
nancing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to 
realistically  assess  its  chances  to  sur- 
vive. RFC  involvement  would  not  be 
extended  if  the  industry  was  found  to 
be  In  terminal  condition.  In  other 
cases,  RFC  involvement  would  not  be 
extended  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance Implied  for  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able fnm  private  lenders  or  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  'RFC  would  also 
try  to  target  benefits  to  firms  in  areas 
that  are  economically  distressed,  based 
on  criteria  such  as  unonployment, 
poverty,  or  pending  economic  instabil- 
ity due  to  plant  closings. 
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Title  n  of  my  bill  would  provide  al- 
ternative individual  and  business  tax 
cuts  to  those  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. For  Individiuds  I  am  proposing 
a  refundable  credit  equal  to  20  percent 
of  a  woiker's  social  security  payroll 
tax.  This  tax  relief  would  also  be  ex- 
tended to  public  and  railroad  employ- 
ees not  covered  by  social  security 
through  an  equalization  credit. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  approach 
targets  tax  relief  more  readily  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  are 
having  extreme  difficulty  dealing  with 
doidile-diglt  inflation.  Families  with 
incomes  up  to  $30,000  would  receive  60 
percent  of  the  benefits  under  this  pro- 
posal, while  15  million  low-income 
woikers  who  do  not  stand  to  boieflt 
under  President  Reagan's  tax  pai±age 
would  also  gain  some  relief. 

This  tax  credit  would  be  worth  more 
to  the  majority  of  workers  than  the 
Reagan  proposaL  However,  it  would 
cost  less  because  the  tax  credit  would 
top  off  at  $395  for  an  individual  and 
$790  for  a  working  couple  while  the 
administration's  income  tax  plan 
would  give  substantially  larger  pay- 
ments to  the  very  affluent  and  less  to 
the  hard  pressed  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

This  Congress  has  come  to  realize 
the  importance  and  the  depth  of  the 
economic  realities  facing  the  United 
States  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  Reindustrialization  and  capital 
formation  are  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future,  and  this  Congress  has  the  op- 
portunity to  l>egin  this  revitalization 
process. 

By  supporting  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  we  can  offer  the 
businesses  of  America  a  flexible  tool  to 
foster  a  fair  and  efficient  growth  of 
our  private  sector  predicated  on  our 
own  national  interests.  The  AFL-CIO 
stands  firmly  behind  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  ««irtng  you  to  Join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  HJl.  3218  to  establish  a 
Reconstruction  nnance  Corporation 
and  fair  and  equitable  tax  relief  meas- 
ures for  both  individuals  and  the  busi- 
ness community.* 


A  JOURNEY  BACK  250  TEARS 
INTO  THE  HISTORY  OF  BLACK 
SLAVES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

oromo 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPBESEirTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  I  brought  the  achievements  of 
nine  young  black  men  and  women 
from  Oberlin  College  who  traced  the 
underground  railroad  route  used  by 
slaves  420  miles  from  Kentucky  to 
Oberlin.  Ohio,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  group  was  reliving  the 
painful  but  unswerving  quest  for  free- 
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dam  of  their  anoMton,  tdack  alaves. 
durliw  the  cailjr  day*  of  this  Natkm. 

Ttmt  e»perienee  won  them  eceoledee 
tram  not  only  every  wctor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  but  from  acrom  this 
Natim. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  ftwaker.  I  proudly 
trootfit  their  adilevemeiit  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body.  In  doing  ao.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  noted  that  younc  bladi 
peoide  Uke  the  nine  were  our  greateet 
I— ouiee  and  our  beacon  of  hope  for  a 
bettw  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  today  to 
relay  to  my  ooDeacum  that  three  of 
the  mme  Oberiln  students.  Adrian 
Banka.  Lester  Barclay,  and  David 
Hoard  are  not  restinc  on  their  laurels. 
With  the  same  perseverance  that 
aided  them  through  the  490  mile  trek 
last  year,  these  young  peoide  are  plan- 
ning to  take  another  giant  step  in  re- 
capturing the  experiences  of  black 
slaves  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  summer  of  1984. 
thsae  young  people  wiU  Join  7S  stu- 
dents and  teachCTS  from  around  the 
vorid  irtxi  win  saH.  chained  together, 
in  the  hulls  of  two  17th  century  clip- 
per ships,  from  Ghana,  West  Africa.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  ships.  whk:h  wlU 
be  bound  for  BnsQ  and  New  Orieans. 
win  take  about  12  weeks  to  arrive 

Althou^  the  actual  trip  is  a  12-week 
voyage,  it  also  wHl  be  a  Journey  of  over 
250  years  back  in  time.  It  wiU  be  a 
memmahle  as  weU  as  mind-boggling 
expencnee  for  the  three  young  people 
and  for  Americans  as  we  relive,  in 
vivid  terms,  the  cruelty  of  slavery.  It 
was  this  cruelty.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  whkh 
simultaneously  physically  placed 
human  beings  in  unmerciful  servitude 
and  fh»«*i*H  the  human  decency  and 
rnmpasslon  of  slave  masters  and  trad- 
ers. It  is  an  unforgettable  part  of  our 
histary. 

When  the  plans  for  this  Journey 
were  first  brought  to  my  attention.  I 
reflected  on  my  trip  last  summer  to 
Oorl  Island,  Just  off  the  coast  of  Sen- 
egal in  West  Africa.  The  Island  was 
one  of  the  major  points  of  departure 
fw  the  Atlantic  slave  trade  from  the 
early  lOOO's  to  the  mid-1800's. 

As  I  toured  the  old  passageways  to 
the  slave  ships,  the  conflicting  emo- 
tions of  suffering  and  triumph  came  to 
my  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  historians  esti- 
mate that  between  one-third  and  one- 
half  of  the  slaves  wIm  boarded  the 
slave  ships  bound  for  America  died 
during  the  Journey.  But.  regardless  of 
thto  dMurtaing  statistic  black  people 
suivived  the  animalistic  cruelties  of 
slavery,  gained  ftecdom  and  have  gone 
on  to  make  an  Indelible  mark  on  the 
history  of  this  Natkm. 

Therein.  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  the  sig- 
wifUmw  of  the  trip  of  Adrian  Banks, 
DavM  Hoard.  Lester  Barclay,  and  their 
eomradea.  Last  year,  in  their  Journey 
tracing  the  underground  railroad,  they 
ledlscovered  the  bittersweet  taste  of 
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freedom  black  slaves  dreamed  of  and 
were  willing  to  die  for. 

In  1964.  by  submitttaig  to  similar 
conditions  of  bondage,  these  coura- 
geous young  peoide  will  rediscover  the 
eztraardlnary  fmitude  and  determina- 
tion to  survive  that  helped  the  black 
slaves  and  desoendents  through  the 
years  in  America. 

When  I  think  about  theae  young 
people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  les- 
sons and  virtues  of  the  blade  slaves  in 
America  have  been  passed  down 
through  generatlmis  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. For.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  light  of 
courage  and  respect  for  freedran  that 
tiact  slaves  displayed  over  250  years 
ago  toAky  shines  as  bright  as  ever  In 
young  people  like  Adrian  Banks.  David 
Hoard,  and  Lester  Barclay.  I  Join  with 
the  many  well-wishers  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  across  the  Nation  as  these 
young  people  begin  to  plan  their  Jour- 
ney. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  enter  an 
article    in    the    Raooao    about    the 
planned  trip  of  these  young  people. 
CuppB  To  Banra  Araic&M  "Slavbb"  to  VS. 
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(By  Jane  If.  UtUeUm) 

Three  Otarlln  CoUese  itudenU.  dwcend- 
anU  of  African  aUves.  plan  to  relive  their 
ancestor!'  capthrlty  and  Journey  to  America. 

Darid  Hoard.  Lester  Barclay  and  Adrian 
Banks,  wlio  traveled  the  Underground  RaO- 
road  with  six  OberUn  itudentt  last  year,  will 
Join  76  itudenta  and  teaclien  from  around 
tlie  world.  aaiUng  from  Ohana  In  West 
Africa.  "hahMMi  tocether  In  the  hulls  of  two 
17th  century  dipper  thlpa.  The  project  Is 
planned  for  summer  1964. 

The  Journey  will  take  each  ship  about  13 
weeks,  with  one  bound  for  BrasU  and  the 
other  for  New  Orleans. 

In  January  ISSO.  the  Oberiln  studenU 
walked  430  miles  from  Kentucky  to  Oberiln. 
as  had  runaway  slaves  In  the  isao's.  The 
group  was  funded  with  a  $0478  Natkmal 
endowment  for  the  Humanities  grant.  They 
plan  to  apply  for  another  grant  for  the  next 
project. 

Hoard.  Barclay  and  Banks  have  formed  a 
non-profit  company.  Black  Resources  Oper- 
atkns  Inc.  to  plan  and  research  the  Jour- 
ney and  to  raise  the  estimated  $1.6  mllUon 
needed  to  refurbiab  the  ships  and  buy 
equipment. 

They  said  the  1964  project  extends  the 
Underground  Railroad  effort,  with  a  similar 
purpose— rellvlTig  black  history. 

"We  want  to  emphaste  the  atrodtles  of 
African  slave  trade.  The  lowest  fstlmatf  of 
sUves  dylnc  Is  15  mllUon.  and  the  highest  Is 
ISO  mmian.  It  was  a  black  holocaust,"  said 
Hoard,  a  history  and  government  mator. 

"For  those  slaves  wtM  came  to  the  United 
States,  we  are  tlie  survtvon  and  descendants 
and  we  must  understand  the  tribulations 
they  went  through  to  better  underrtand  our 
situation  today." 

The  plan  Is  for  the  group  to  fly  to  Ehnlna 
on  the  Ghana  coast  There  they  wUl  spend 
the  night  In  a  castle  used  to  hoU  slaves 
before  they  were  loaded  onto  ships  bound 
for  tlie  American  colonies.  The  Journey 
b«|lns  the  next  day. 

For  tliis  crew,  the  Journey  will  not  be  as 
fuD  of  pain  as  It  was  for  tlie  real  slaves,  but 
It  wfll  be  fmed  with  stress  and  boredom  and 
without  aoth-oentury  eonvenlenoes.  Once  a 
day  they  wUl  eat  a  watery  mush  of  oatmeal 


and  grains.  They  will  be  unchained  one 
hour  a  day  for  exerdas.  Barclay  said.  TlMse 
wlM>  became  01  wiU  be  removsd  from  the 
hull,  oonsidefed  dead. 

A  fUm  crew  WiU  be  on  each  ship  torseocd 
the  experiiBiios.  Ssdi  ship  wtD  liave  several 
psychologists  and  doctors. 

"We  want  to  understand  the  paycliologlcal 
aspects  of  iMing  conflnsd  and  sse  wliat  hap- 
pens to  the  gnNip."Haard  explained. 

Barday  said  the  Joumsy  wOl  be  as  au- 
thentic as  poasihle.  but  there  wiU  be  no 
*'T**'*'gff  or  torture  on  board.  But.  hit  said. 
"It  will  still  be  a  test  of  our  courage."* 


CETA  CUTS  MEAN  MORE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  SHIRLEY  OflSHOLM 


'ATivas 


or 

Of  THS  BOUSB  or 

Taesday,  April  2i.  19S1 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  eb>eaker.  the 
proposed  cutbadu  and  terminations  in 
CETA  programs  threaten  New 
Yorkers,  and  especially  black  New 
Yorkers,  with  a  virtual  avalanche  of 
unemployment. 

Eight  percent  of  the  citjr's  black 
labor  force  would  face  Joblessness;  ac- 
cording to  the  1981  report— status  of 
blade  New  York— prepared  by  the  New 
York  UriMn  League. 

The  report's  specifics  and  statistics 
are  an  alarming  review  of  the  impact 
of  the  President's  plans  for  CETA.  and 
they  demonstrate  the  high  cost  of 
abandoning  wtiat  tias  been  a  produc- 
tive investment  in  our  Nation's  human 
capital 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  report 
prior  to  voting  on  CETA's  fate: 

Tliere  are  140.000  New  York  dtlsens  en- 
rolled In  programs  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Oomprelienslve  Bnployment  and  Training 
Act.  Approxtanatdy  7S.00O  of  theae  partid- 
panta  (56%)  are  black.  Forty-dght  percent 
are  lilack  adults  above  tlie  age  of  21  and  52 
percent  arc  black  youth,  ages  16  to  21. 

The  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics  estimates 
New  York  City's  Mack  labw  force  as  906.000 
persons.  If  tlie  CXTA  program  Is  removed 
from  the  City,  the  Immwtlat^  impact  would 
result  in  the  unemployment  of6  percent  of 
the  City's  black  work  force.  CBTA  progimms 
are  the  largest  employers  of  black  youth  In 
New  York  Ctty.  providing  70.000  Jobs  and 
training  slots. 

There  Is  no  other  program  which  can  fill 
the  void  that  wfll  be  created  by  the  CXTA 
demise.  CETA  funds  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  on-the-job  training,  vocational 
education.  In/out  school  programs,  stlj>end- 
ed  high  sclMol  equlvaleiBcy  diploma  pro- 
grams and  the  classroom  training  programs 
In  New  York  City.  CTTA  Is  also  tlie  major 
funding  source  tar  the  Skfll  Training  Im- 
provement Program.  Youth  Community 
Conservation  and  Improvement  Programs 
and  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Pro- 
grams. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  disadvantaged 
youth  enrolled  In  youth  training  programs 
are  Mack.  Oiven  tlie  schotri  dropout  rate  of 
45  to  50  percent,  the  loss  of  CETA  would 
virtually  eliminate  our  «v«««Mimtti*«'  capac- 
ity to  absorb,  train  and  redirect  a  large  aeg- 
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It  of  our  youtiL  New  Yofk  CItjr's  Depait- 
of  employment  reports  that  a<  the 
73.M7  bladks  aDroDed  In  sU  CETA  pto- 
grasM.  from  October  1.  1676  to  September 
M.  1660.  6  JM  or  44  psreent  entsrsd  utMOb- 
sUbsed  employment.  The  Vim  President's 
Tuk  Force  Report  on  Youth  Employment 
(January  1980).  deecribsd  the  CETA  Pro- 
gram, as  It  relates  to  blacks,  in  the  following 


"Black  unemployment  is  primarily  due  to 
unavaOabillty  of  Jobs  rather  than 
umultahlllty  for  Jobs.  The  lack  of  Jobs  Is 
mainly  due  to  ladal  diaerimlnatlan.  perdst- 
ent  recesskm  and  Ineffective  tarpeting  of 
federal  Jobs."  The  report  continues  *  *  * 
"According  to  the  I^bor  Department's  con- 
tinuous longitudinal  national  manpower 
survey,  50  percent  of  all  blacks  were  em- 
ployed one  year  after  CETA:  64  percent 
almost  twothlrds  of  whites  were  stOl  work- 
ing after  CETA" 

New  York  City's  rate  for  blacks,  employed 
one-year  after  CETA.  Is  66  percent  as  com- 
pared to  the  national  rate  for  blacks  of  50 
percent. 

In  the  previous  program  year.  October  1. 
1979  to  September  M.  1600,  the  two  CKTA 
programs  aiost  vulneraUe  to  the  Reagan 
cuts.  Title  nD  and  Title  VI,  served  some 
30,145  persons.  Of  this  number.  17,740  (59 
percent)  were  black. 

Fifty-nine  percent  or  6,766  of  the  IIJMW 
public  service  employees  and  68  percent  or 
435  of  the  500  admlnistrathre  staff  sched- 
uled for  teminatton  are  black. 

Former  black  CETA  participants  will  find 
no  compensating  puUic  or  private  spon- 
sored vehide  for  heip  once  the  proposed 
Reagan  CETA  cutbacks  are  aocomidlshed. 
Because  the  CETA  Program  was  targeted  to 
disadvantaged  poor,  Uie  cuts  In  liedteairt. 
Food  StaaSps  and  more  stringent  regula- 
tions In  public  welfare  will  all  negatively 
Impact  the  CETA  population 

The  hmaedlat.e  resource  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  Unemployment  Oompensatioa 
Insurance  Program,  which  is  also  subject  to 
proposed  cuts  by  the  new  federal  adminis- 
tration, win  only  provide  bendfts  for  a  IS- 
week  period.  The  basic  Impact  of  the 
Reagan  CXTA  cuts  will  lie  to  compound  the 
dlsflluslonmmt  of  the  persons  affected  and 
generate  more  applicants  for  welfare  bene- 
fits.* 


THE  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEDERLING 


'ATIVBS 


or  OHIO 
ni  THS  HOUSE  or 

Tuaday,  April  2i,  19S1 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  the  Snorts  Anti- 
trust Reform  Act.  This  bUl  has  a  two- 
fold purpose:  To  Ining  professional 
baseball  under  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  same  extent  that  other  profession- 
al team  Qwrts  are  now  subject  to 
those  laws,  and  to  prohibit  ezdusive 
franchises  for  most  professional  team 
qiorts  except  in  a  hone  territory  con- 
taining less  than  2  million  residents. 

The  concept  of  competitim  Is  central 
to  our  most  bask:  social  and  political 
values.  Our  eccmmnic  tnedom  has 
always  depended  on  the  twin  concepts 
of  individual  enterprise  and  the  deoen- 
tralisatioa   of  economic  power,  and 
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these  require  a  healthy,  competitive 
market  environment.  That  is  why  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  goals 
of  the  Sports  Antitrust  Reform  Act 
have  not  been  enacted  long  before 
now. 

The  business  of  prof esskmal  sports 
is  an  aggressive  entoprise  which  gen- 
erates many  millions  of  dollars  of 
profits  for  its  owners.  Does  it  there- 
fore make  any  sense  to  treat  profes- 
sional sports  any  differently  from  the 
way  other  big  business  is  treated?  Of 
course  not.  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
InUtMluoed  the  Sparta  Antitrust 
Refofm  Act.  It  would  eliminate  the 
special,  undeserved  treatment  which 
has  been  afforded  prof  essi<mal  sports 
by  removing  the  ability  of  team 
owners  to  exercise  some  unreasonable 
monopoly  powers. 

The  first  provision  has  to  do  with 
professional  baseball  Since  1922.  base- 
ball has  been  givm  spedai  privilege  of 
an  antitrust  exemption.  But  even  the 
originator  of  that  exemption,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  has  called  it  a  l^al  aber- 
ration and  has  repudiated  the  reason- 
ing behind  its  1922  decision.  However, 
resting  upon  the  principle  of  stare 
dMlsis.  the  Court  has  refused  to  over- 
rule the  decision,  snd  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  correct  this  inconsistency. 

In  1977.  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Professional  Sports  made  the  same 
recommendation.  And  the  Justice  De- 
partment, under  both  President  Ford 
and  President  Carter,  endorsed  the 
idea  of  removing  the  exemption.  Con- 
gress should  now  take  the  opportunity 
to  do  that  Other  pro  sporta  teams 
beneficially  coexist  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  so  can  baseball,  The  beauty 
of  the  antitrust  laws  is  that  they  are 
sufficiently  flexible  to  account  for 
facts  peculiar  to  specific  industries,  in- 
cluding the  professional  qwrts  indus- 
try. If  certain  of  pro  baseball's  fea- 
tures or  activities  have  anticcmpetitlve 
effects,  but  on  balance  do  more  to  pro- 
mote ootapetitUm,  then  a  rational  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  under 
the  rule  of  reason  would  not  disallow 
such  activities. 

In  addition,  the  %>orts  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  addresses  another  monop- 
olistic, anticompetitive  practice  in  pro- 
fessional team  qiorts— the  dlivisi<m  of 
markets.  Current  law  enables  team 
owners  to  veto  the  entry  of  a  competi- 
tive team  in  the  same  qjort  into  the 
same  geographic  area.  To  correct  this 
anticompetitive  situation,  the  bill 
woul(^  bar  professional  sporta  organi- 
sations frtHn  claiming  exclusive  terri- 
torial rights  within  a  75-mile  radius 
except  where  less  than  2  million 
people  reside.  This  prohibition  would 
facilitate  the  entry  of  new  teams  into 
professional  sports  in  major  urtian 
areas. 

There  are  many  cities  and  regions  of 
the  country  which  are  fully  capable  of 
supporting  more  than  one  team  fran- 
chise, as  a  study  by  economist  Roger 
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Noll  of  the  Brookings  Institute  point- 
ed out.  For  Inslanre.  the  Waahington- 
BaltJmore  area  could  comfortably  sup- 
port a  baseball  team  in  addition  to  the 
Orioles,  but  the  ownos  of  the  Orioles 
have  the  right,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  an  the  other  owners  of 
American  League  basetiall  teams,  to 
prevent  any  other  American  League 
owner  from  lorating  a  team  here  and 
playing  in  Washington.  D.C.  The 
Sports  Antitrust  Ref  onn  Act  would 
not  force  a  league  to  grant  a  second 
franchise,  because  important  criteria 
other  than  city  sise  must  be  met.  for 
example,  existence  of  a  suitaUe  stadi- 
um, a  strong  financial  base,  a  suitable 
market  for  expansion  and  a  squad  of 
players.  But  if  the  ^wrts  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  were  passed,  and  'rr^^*^r 
the  other  criteria  were  met,  Washing- 
ton w(nild  be  free  to  actively  sedc  a 
baseball  franchise,  despite  the  objec- 
tifms  of  the  Orioles.  That's  what  oom- 
petltl(m  Is  all  about. 

Passage  of  the  ^wrts  Antitrust 
Reform  Act  is  desirable  for  many  rea- 
sons. It  would  increase  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  athletes,  give  rise  to  more 
teams  for  fans  to  wat^  and  generate 
more  money  for  and  Investment  in 
local  communities.* 


A  iMeMAniCAm.a!  man 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OrPBSSSiLVAWA 
Dl  THK  HOU8B  OF  I 


Tuesday,  April  2i,  lUl 

•  Mr.  SCHUUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President  continues  his  fuU  recovery, 
the  American  public  can  now  fully  ap- 
preciate the  giant  who  is  our  leader. 
During  tiis  10-year  race  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Ronald  Reagan  did  not  cower 
from  the  fight  Instead,  he  pursued 
with  ardm*  Us  goal,  and  as  a  result 
onerged  victorious  frcmi  the  battle. 

Tet  the  struggle  for  rl^teousiMss 
did  not  wane  with  victory,  but  rather 
is  continued  with  even  Toore  fervor 
than  befmie.  His  first  100  days  have 
omfirmed  his  omimitment  to  reducing 
the  Fednal  budget  while  at  the  same 
time  *'<»"'"■«•*"£  the  liurden  of  over- 
taxatkm.  Although  the  ssssiglnsrinn 
attempt  has  impeded  his  physical  ca- 
pabilities, his  phnosophteal  dedfcatkm 
remains  unscathed 

And  so.  as  the  House  begins  the  first 
major  debate  oa  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
gram. I  submit  to  the  Rboobd  and  arti- 
cle recently  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Mr.  Vermont  Roys- 
ter.  in  irhkih.  he  praises  the  courage  of 
Presidait  Reagan.  In  the  closing  state- 
ment of  this  testimonial.  Mr.  Royster 
applauds  the  humanity  of  this  man 
who.  through  recent  trials  and  tribula- 
ticHis.  has  been  transformed  into  a 
true  hero. 

He  is  indeed  a  President  to  make  us 
all  proud. 
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[FtOB  Um  WaU  StrMt  JouniaU 
A 
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(Br  VaraMOt  Rojrater) 
ntift"  n?"**""—  to  confound  all 
wiM  watch  hte.  Mndk  or  erltki. 

TlM  evnts  at  ICoodajr  were  but  the  Utest 

jUMiilii  thoucb  that  was.  Here 

a  70-year-old  man  wtth  a  bullet  tn  hli 
hnw.  waBdiv  under  hla  own  ■team  from  car 
to  tnrT***'  eaMTfencT  room.  Tbere  he  un- 
derwent more  than  two  hours  of  emeriency 
■nrceiy  and  iimirif*  tnm  tt  In  a  condition 
ttit  woaM  have  been  remarkable  for  one 
half  hto  aae.  Kvcn  the  doctors  who  attended 
him  were  ■■tim<T*'T^  at  the  stability  of  his 
vital  fonetlaDB.  preeaglng  a  rapid  recovery. 
One  of  them  noted  that  his  "physModcal 
ace"  belled  the  calendar. 

So  much  for  thoee  who  feared  he  mlcht 
be  too  old  for  the  presidency.  His  foes  tried 
to  make  hla  a«e  a  major  iasue  in  the  cam- 
paign, hto  friends  and  supporters  were  nerv- 
am  that  he  might  not  be  physically  up  to 
the  *«— ^"^  of  the  presidency.  We  are  not 
Ukely  to  hear  of  that  again  any  time  soon. 

Mr.  Reagan  Is  the  fifth  VA  President  to 
be  the  target  of  an  assassination  attempt  in 
thto  century.  *w'g«»"««»g  with  McKlnley  In 
1901  and  nnmlng  through  the  two  attempts 
on  Gerald  FOrd.  Just  why  this  should  be  so 
In  this  country,  of  all  countries,  must 
remain  a  pumle.  The  targeted  PresldenU 
have  been  both  Democratic  and  Republican: 
except  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  gang  attempt 
on  PreaMent  Truman,  all  the  attempts  seem 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Isolated  gunmen. 
Not    organlaed    terrorists.    Just    individual 


What  Is  unusual  tn  the  Reagan  case  Is 
ptat  be  la  the  first  Presldent-in-offlce  to  be 
actually  shot  and  to  recover.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt, who  was  wounded  In  1912  and  also  re- 
covered, was  then  several  years  out  of 
office.  McKlnley  died  within  a  few  days  of 
beliw  shot,  John  Kennedy  within  a  matter 
of  minutes.  All  the  others  escaped. 

That  Mr.  Rfagsn  survived  Is  due  both  to 
hla  own  efforts  to  keep  his  body  In  good 
shape  and  to  sheer  tu^  that  the  bullet 
didnt  hit  three  Inches  closer  to  his  heart.  In 
many  ways  that's  the  story  of  his  life,  a 
combination  of  foresight  and  fortune. 

Ranald  Reagan  was  elected  President  In 
1900  becauae.  in  large  measure,  the  times 
were  right  for  him.  He  had  been  standing  In 
the  unahliiitlBl  wings  since  1906  when  to 
everyone's  surprise  he  was  elected  governor 
of  CaUfomla.  But  not  until  last  year  had 
dWDusianment  wtth  a  generation  of  liberal 
Democratic  policies  shifted  the  public  mood 
enm^h  to  make  Reagan  a  strong  presiden- 
tial possibiltty.  Before  that  he  couldnt  even 
win  the  Republican  nomination. 

But  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  Mr. 
Reagan  was  ready  to  greet  tt.  What  the 
voters  had  come  to  feel  about  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
about  It.  he  had  felt  for  a  long  time  and  he 
was  able  to  articulate  the  people's  feelings. 

Indeed,  for  a  politician.  President  Reagan 
has  been  remarkably  consistent  in  his  politi- 
cal advocacy.  Ten  years  ago  while  still  gov- 
ernor of  CaUfwnla.  he  would  express  to  any 
vWttng  Journalist  fssmtlally  the  same 
thoiwhta.  frequently  using  the  same  words 
and  homely  parables,  that  he  used  so  skill- 
fully In  his  successful  campaign  He  did  not 
have  to  change  his  rhetoric  to  fit  a  new  po- 
Utleal  mood.  He  waited  patiently  until  the 
publle  mood  matched  his  own. 

Since  his  election  his  consistency  of 
thought  and  action  have  been  equally  re- 
markable. Every  new  President  in  the  past 
quarter  century,   seeking   the   office,    has 
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talked  of  reducing  government  spending 
with  a  balanced  budget  promised  In  the 
near  future,  and  of  eutttaig  the  people's 
taxea.  To  everyone's  astonishment  President 
Reagan  from  his  first  day  In  office  actuaUy 
set  out  to  do  what  he  said  he  would  do. 

What's  more,  he  seems  to  have  thus  far 
carried  the  people  with  him.  In  defiance  of 
the  oonventloaal  wisdom  that  cutting  the 
government's  budget  is  poUtlcaUy  impossi- 
ble. At  least,  his  friends  have  been  sur- 
prised, his  foes  confounded. 

President  Reagan  U  no  deep  philoaopber 
or  InteOectual  giant  What  President  of  our 
times  has  been?  But  he  has  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Intellectual  snobs  who 
have  sneered  because  he  was  once  a  movie 
actor  and  scoffed  at  his  use  of  the  copylMwk 
"«-»«'«-  What  has  been  overlooked  is  that 
this  man  has  lived  a  long  and  varied  life, 
and  somewhere  along  the  way  found  out 
who  be  Is.  what  he  thinks  and  why  he 
thinks  It  That's  a  rare  thing  for  any  man. 

Two  small  incidents  from  Monday:  When 
Mrs.  Reagan  rushed  to  the  hospital  and 
asked  him  what  had  happened,  he  replied. 
"I  forgot  to  duck."  And  as  he  was  wheeled 
Into  the  operating  room  he  looked  up  at  the 
surgical  team  and  remarked.  "I  hope  you 
are  aU  Republicans." 

One-linen,  to  be  sure,  and  not  even  too 
origlnaL  But  not  lines  fed  by  any  gag-writ- 
ers, to  whom  his  acomera  attribute  his  wry 
humor.  These  are  the  words  of  a  man  a 
little  frightetted  by  what  he  faces  but  deter- 
oalned  to  face  It  with  grace,  a  man  who  has 
come  to  terms  with  death  as  well  as  Ufa, 
which  Is  the  measure  of  true  courage.  Such 
a  man  Is  not  easily  bent  with  every  wind. 

So  the  suspicion  grows  that  there  is  more 
to  Ronald  Reagan  than  has  met  anyone's 
eye.  I  will  no  longer  be  surprised  If  he 
proves  to  be  both  a  strong  and  successful 
President  one  who  in  the  end  captures  the 
country's  Imagination  and  turns  Its  direc- 
tion around  as  no  President  has  done  since 
Pranklin  Roosevelt* 
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WILL  LAND  REFORM  SAVE  EL 
SALVADOR— PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OBOBCIA 
IM  THX  HOUSS  OP  HXPRgSKHTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  AjnU  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  McE>ONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  Americans  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  so-called  land  reform  plan  the 
United  States  Imposed  in  EI  Salvador. 
It  was  not  a  plan  designed  for  ES  Sal- 
vador, but  a  warmed  over  version  on 
one  used  in  Vietnam  years  ago.  It  was 
imposed  in  a  brutal  and  unthinking 
fashion,  and  thus,  set  the  stage  for 
some  of  the  violence  that  now  takes 
place  In  that  unhappy  land.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  nearly  so  clear  cut  as  our 
popular  press  has  led  the  public  to  be- 
lieve. Virginia  Prewett  is  a  real  expert 
on  Central  America  and  her  analysis 
of  the  background  to  the  present  crisis 
in  El  Salvador  recently  appeared  in 
Human  Events  of  March  28.  1981. 1  am 
inserting  part  I  of  thiis  item  in  the 
Rbcord  today  which  gives  many  useful 
insights  into  the  situation  that  have 
heretofore  been  unpublished: 


Wnx  Lams  Rbobm  Savs  Bl  8*lvabob7 
Scratch  a  glaring  paradox  in  our  f  mreign 
relations  and  youll  find  underlying  oontra- 
dtctlMM  of  fact  That  is  a  sober  descriptkm 
of  political  legerdemain,  deceptions,  distor- 
tions and  dlsinformatian. 

VA  policy  Is  today  locked  In  an  amaxlng 
paradox  In  Central  America's  little  D  Salva- 
dor. The  U.S.  free-enterprise  system  Is  the 
world's  greatest  provider  of  the  most  for 
many.  Tet  in  EH  Salvador,  Washington  Is 
subsidlxing  a  system  of  ultra-state  control 
that  Carter  diplomats  preaaed  on  Salvador- 
ans.  most  notably  land  socialisation  that 
has  failed  in  Peru,  in  Allende's  Chile  and  in 
Castro's  Cuba. 

The  faUed  system  was  urged  on  El  Salva- 
dor to  replace  a  free-market  economy  trou- 
bled politically  but  making  the  best  of  It 
economically  In  a  densely  populated  country 
whose  only  resource  is  land. 

When  the  Carter  Administration  in  March 
1080  created  the  paradox  underpinned  by 
land  reform,  its  officials  said  this  would 
beat  out  the  Marxists.  At  the  end  of  Car- 
ter's term,  however,  he  acknowledged  the 
need  for  increased  military  aid  against 
Marxism's  guerillas  In  El  Salvador. 

Under  President  Reagan,  the  paradox  Is 
acquiring  new  dimensions.  While  denounc- 
ing Soviet-style  revolutionary  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador's guerrillas,  his  Administration  has 
been  pressured  into  increasing  economic 
subsidies  for  El  Salvador's  sUte  control 
system  even  as  the  President  de-statizes  the 
economy  here. 

A  prop  helping  hold  up  the  multidimen- 
sional paradox  is  Insistence,  especially  by 
our  national  news  media,  that  the  Salva- 
doran  JunU  leader.  Joee  Napoleon  Duarte. 
is  a  "political  moderate." 

Tet  Duarte  himself  emphasises  his  radical 
positicm.  In  a  March  Miami  radio  interview, 
he  declared: 

"[My]  government's  revolutionary  pro- 
gram is  much  more  prof  undo  [profound, 
far-reaching,  deep-cutting]  than  those  pre- 
sented by  the  DRU  and  the  FDR 
themselves  ...  or  by  the  Communist 
party's  Dnnocratic  Revolutionary  Front, 
the  MNR  or  any  leftist  party  here. 

"Our  revolutionary  process  has  shattered 
all  the  models  not  only  advocated  here  but 
in  all  LAtin  America.  For  example,  there's 
not  a  single  country  in  Latin  America  where 
aU  the  foreign  commerce  and  the  banking 
system  have  been  totally  nationalized,  as  in 
ours.  Nor  is  there  a  single  other  country  in 
Latin  America,  and  that  includes  Cuba, 
where  the  wealth  that  is  the  land  has  been 
given  directly  to  the  peasants.  .  . 

No  amount  of  word  manipulation  can 
make  this  into  {Mlltlcal  moderation.  Nor 
into  a  democracy  or  a  free  system,  as  the 
terms  are  used  in  non-Marxist  vocabularies. 
The  DRU  and  the  FDR  which  Duarte 
mentioned  are  described  in  the  State  De- 
partment February  23  report  "Communist 
Interference  in  El  Salvador."  as.  respecUve- 
ly,  a  Havana-subsidized  Salvadoran  unified 
revolutionary  directorate  and  a  companion 
propaganda  front  including  some  non-Marx - 
ist-LenlnisU  "for  appearances'  sake." 

The  MNR  Is  a  polltkxl  party  allied  with 
the  International  Socialists. 

Thus  we  have  Duarte's  asstirance  that  his 
government's  position  is  more  radical  than 
thoee  of  the  Salvadoran  Marxist-Leninist 
forces  and  the  Socialists. 

The  foundation-stone  on  which  El  Salva- 
dor's land-reform  centerpost  rests  Is  the 
myth  that  the  8.000-square-mlle  country 
was  long  ruled  by  14  families  hand-in-glove 
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with  a  corrupt  military,  both  dedicated  to 
grinding  down  the  poor.  Tet  in  1977.  before 
destabillzation  advanced  here,  the  overpos>- 
ulated  country  was  self-sufficient  in  food- 
something  Mexico  has  not  achieved  today 
after  M  yean  of  revolutionary  land  reform. 

World  Bank.  Inter- American  Development 
Bank  and  United  Nations  figures  to  be  cited 
later  show  that,  in  1977.  the  distribution  of 
wealth  there  compared  well  with  Latin 
American  countries  considered  liberal  de- 
mocracies. El  Salvador  that  year  spent  32 
per  cent  of  its  government  Income  on  social 
programs,  says  the  lADB.  as  compared  with 
revolutionary  Mexico's  18.5  per  cent  and  oil- 
rich,  liberal  Venezuela's  \%A  per  cent 

El  Salvador  had  corruption  In  government 
(also  found  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela).  But 
it  also  had  a  hard-working,  reinvestment- 
minded  entrepreneurial  class  and  a  growing 
middle  class.  Income  tax  rolls  said  that 
rather  than  14  families  monopolizing  higher 
tax  brackets,  there  were  in  fact  over  30.000 
in  a  nation  then  counting  under  4.3  million 
inhabitants. 

But  in  1979  the  Marxist  tide  rose  high  In 
Nicaragua.  And  the  huge  Marxist  machine 
turned  to  El  Salvador,  before  hitting  Ouate- 
mala.  The  Carter  Administration,  copycat- 
ting  Marxism,  encouraged  the  October  1979 
military  coup-  A  hundred  top  Salvadoran 
military  officers  were  dismissed  as  the  mili- 
tary accused  of  maintaining  the  mythical  14 
families  were  presto-changed  into  reform- 
ere.  Christian  Democrats  at  length  came  out 
on  top  among  the  new  Junta's  civilians. 

The  Junta  prepared  for  land  reform  with 
two  important  steps.  It  nationalized  the 
overseas  marketing  of  major  exports:  coffee, 
cotton  and  sugar.  Early  in  1900.  it  issued 
Decree  No.  114.  in  which  the  Salvadoran 
constitution  was  declared  null  when  It  ran 
counter  to  the  Junta's  objectives. 

In  early  March,  the  staff  of  the  Salva- 
doran land  reform  institute  (ISTA)  was  kept 
incommunicado  in  a  downtown  San  Salva- 
dor hotel  for  three  days  to  be  indoctrinated 
in  the  chances  designed  in  Washington.  The 
military  high  commend  also  issued  seovt, 
unprecedented  orders.* 


LIMIT  JAPANESE  IMPORTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KKRTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRCSKMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Stuart  J.  Bohne,  president  of  Lester 
Motors.  Inc..  Central  City  Ky.,  a  city 
that  I  represent  in  Congress,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  comprehensive  letter  to  me 
concerning  the  fact  that  U.S.  auto- 
makers are  manufacturing  cars  and 
trucks  as  fuel-efficent  as  Japanese 
models.  I  f^I  that  Mr.  Bohne's  letter 
is  one  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  follows: 

DxAK  CAaaoix:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  April  1901.  issue  of  Moneys- 
worth.  In  this  article.  Btilton  Brum  of  the 
VB.  General  Services  Administration  says 
that  he  had  to  purchase  Datsun  pickups  be- 
cause no  U.S.  automaker  had  a  fuel-efficient 
truck. 

Tou  will  also  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
comparable  mileage  ratings  of  the  Ford 
Courier  and  Datsim  pickups  which  show 
Courier  to  have  ratings  equal  to  or  Ucher 
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than  Datsun.  Although  Courien  are  also 
made  in  Japan,  the  purchase  of  Ford  Couri- 
en would  at  least  help  Ford  Motor  Compa- 
ny, a  U.8.  taxpayer  and  employer  of  U.S. 
taxpayers. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment's failiuT  to  limit  Japanese  imports. 
I  urge  the  United  States  to  impose  import 
restrictions  on  Japanese  vehicles  similar  to 
the  restriction  they  impose  on  American  ve- 
hicles. If  Japanese  small  can  were  priced  at 
$11,000.00.  like  the  Chevette  is  In  Japan.  I 
doubt  If  many  Japanese  can  would  be  sold. 

The  Japanese  have  a  history  of  luUlng  the 
Americans  to  sleep.  No  one  in  Washington 
seems  concerned  any  longer.  Please  do  not 
let  them  continue  to  unfairly  take  jobs  and 
profits  from  American  citizens  and  compa- 
nies. 

Sincerely, 

STUABT  J.  BORHX, 

Letter  Motors,  Inc.m 
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COUNCILWOMAN  JOAN  SPECTER. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  TAY-SACHS 
MONTH 


APPOINTJifENT  OP  ROBERT 
BROADBENT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTTNI.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Rbcoro  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Broadbent  to  the  post  of  Com- 
missioner of  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  Secretary  Watt's  appointment  of 
Commissioner  Broadbent  since  he  is  a 
native  son  of  my  own  State.  Nevada. 

Bob  Broadbent  comes  to  Washing- 
ton from  Boulder  City.  Nev..  and  he 
brings  with  him  a  grassroots  knowl- 
edge of  the  West  and  its  water  prob- 
lems. Bob  has  served  as  a  businessman 
in  southern  Nevada  and  as  a  member 
of  the  county  commission  for  our 
State's  most  populous  county.  In  addi- 
tion. Commissioner  Broadbent  was  di- 
rector of  the  Las  Vegas  Valley  Water 
District,  a  trustee  of  the  Clark  County 
Sanitation  District,  and  a  member  of 
the  regional  planning  counciL  Bob 
Broadbent  knows  business,  he  knows 
the  needs  of  local  areas  and  he  knows 
the  dii;ect  and  critical  impact  of  water 
issues  which  westerners  face  everyday. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
warmly  welcome  Bob  Broadbent  to  the 
important  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Water  and  Power  Resources.  Bob  is  a 
true  friend  of  the  West,  and  I  know  he 
will  make  an  intelligent  and  just  ad- 
ministrator in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Thank  you.« 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OP  pnrasTLVAinA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  coming  weeks  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia will  have  a  heightened  aware- 
ness of  the  dread  genetic  disease  Tay- 
Sachs  due  to  the  efforts  of  an  out- 
standing new  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil. Councilwoman  Joan  Specter. 

Councilwoman  Joan  Specter  has 
been  named  general  chairman  of  Tay- 
Sachs  Month,  which  will  be  observed 
in  May. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Sedra 
Scliiffman.  president  of  the  National 
Tay-Sachs  and  Allied  Diseases  Associ- 
ation of  Delaware  Valley,  said  that 
Tay-Sachs  Month  is  "designed  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  to  the  genetic 
disease  which  strikes  and  kills  young 
children." 

Mrs.  Specter,  who  is  presently  serv- 
ing her  first  term  as  a  Philadelphia 
councilwoman  at  large,  said  that  "free 
testing  will  be  offered  throughout  the 
month  of  May  to  identify  carriers  of 
the  inherited  disorder." 

Mrs.  Specter  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  cure  for  the  disease  that  is 
caused  by  an  enzyme  deficiency,  but 
said  that  it  can  be  prevented. 

"A  single  blood  test  can  identify  car- 
riers and  with  professional  genetic 
counseling,  even  'high-risk'  couples 
can  have  healthy  families,"  Mrs.  Spec- 
ter noted. 

Mrs.  Specter  pointed  out  that  there 
would  be  a  number  of  other  activities 
throughout  the  month,  many  of  which 
will  be  carried  out  by  neighborhood 
chi4>ters.  The  month-long  campaign 
will  be  culminated  on  June  2  with  an 
evening  of  recognition  dinner  at  the 
Franklin  Plaza  HoteL 

Mrs.  Specter  presently  serves  on  the 
Finance,  Legislative  Oversight  and 
Transportation  Committees  in  city 
counciL 

In  1977,  Joan  Specter  established 
Joan  Specter's  Desserts,  a  business 
which  markets  frozen  desserts  in  10 
States.  For  8  years,  until  taking  office. 
Joan  wrote  a  weeldy  feature  food 
column. 

Councilwoman  Specter  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee Energy  Task  Force.  Women 
Against  Domestic  Abuse  and  Gauden- 
zia  House,  a  drug  rehabilitation 
center.  Joan  is  the  chairwoman  of  the 
Day  Care  Coalition  for  Central  Phila- 
delphia. 

Arlen  Specter,  Joan's  husband,  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  The  Specters  have  two  sons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Councilwoman  Joan 
Specter  we  offer  our  gratitude  for  her 
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•tflorta  on  behalf  of  the  young  chil- 
dren who  fan  vietim  to  Tay-8achs  and 
their  parenta,  and  we  extend  to  her 
our  beet  wtehea  for  a  suoceaBful  cam- 
paign to  educate  our  dtiaene  about 
thia  genetic  killer.* 


TREASURE  IN  BERMUDA 
SHORTS 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

oruMnauuu 
ni  1HB  HousB  or  I 


mesdaK  AprU  2i.  1981 

•  Mn.  BOQOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  charming  article  recently  pub- 
Uahed  In  the  Blue  and  Orey  entitled 
"Treasure  In  Bermuda  Shorts."  by 
SuMn  Laird  and  Chabella  Pruyn.  The 
treasure,  the  Reverend  Joseph  P. 
TlMvnlng.  is  well  known  to  many 
Members.  Excerpts  from  the  article 
follow: 

A  tre— ure  rcnaikably  valuable  to  us  all  Is 
blditai  imoiw  the  ooMded  itdewalks  snd 
clustered  mtoes  of  historic  Frederick. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  FtSDds  Tbomlnt. 
sotbor.  educator,  snd  lecturer  is  most 
widely  known  for  his  ralnlsterles  and  contri- 
boUoos  to  United  States  dlploinscy  as  'El 
Padre  de  la  Asaerlcas." 

The  n-year-old  "psdre. "  In  a  aeries  of  In- 
terviews, aald  bis  one  msjor  armmpllsbment 
was  to  have  been  four  times  an  smbasndor 
of  tbe  United  Ststcs  on  apedal  dlpkxnatlc 
nlTr*~T  to  fotdgn  countries.  Because  Dr. 
Thomlnc  flnaatiy  iprslri  the  four  lan- 
gusces  of  the  world,  he  was  cbosen  for  the 
first  mlBilaB  by  order  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1951.  The  purpose  of 
tbe  --'— ' —  was  to  consolldat*'  the  fricnd- 
■blp  between  the  United  States  and  BrasO. 
Tbe  mlsrion  was  so  suocessful  that  he  wss 
to  seeept  tbe  rank  of  "apedal  ambas- 
tbree  later  occasions  All  four 
I  were  extraordinary  suooesses. 

Joseph  Tboralnc.  PtaJ)..  DJ>..  becan  his 
extensive  educstlon  at  Marquette  Academy 
and  eoBtinued  at  Holy  Crass  CoUeic.  St. 
Louis  Utatveratty.  Oxford  University.  Catho- 
Ue  ITnlvcistty.  snd  Oreaorian  University.  He 
tau^t  socloloay.  snd  foreign  lancuagcs  in 
BBsny  eoUcves  of  whkdi  Mt.  Samt  Mary's. 
Marynoart.  and  Loyola  are  three.  He  was 
the  setinc  dean  of  tbe  Oraduate  School  st 
Oeorpetown  Untveislty  for  three  years. 

"I  dkkit  slways  want  to  become  s  priest." 
saM  TtMtnlnc  "because  I  was  such  a  good 
In  801100^  "For  that  reason.  I 
I  to  be  a  trial  lawyer  for  a  while." 

It  was  not  until  a  priest  nsmed  John  M. 
Pox.  a  teadier  of  languacea  at  H<riy  Cross  In 
■tessschusetts.  served  ss  s  mentor  that  Dr. 
Tbomlng  decided  to  become  a  priest,  he  ex- 
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Thomlng  explained  that  Lodge  presented 
tbe  following  tosst  during  the  evoilng:  'To 
the  most  brflUsnt  Jesuit  priest  Fve  ever 
known.  I  sik  you  sll  to  rise  snd  give  s  stand- 
ing ovation  to  his  continued  health,  loving 
nature,  snd  happlnfsi.  here  and  In  eterni- 
ty—let  that  not  happen  ■oon."a 
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The  final  dertskin  came.  Tbomlng  re- 
called, when  he  read  a  abort  passsge  from 
the  Bible:  "He  that  sbaU  lose  bis  Ufe  for  me. 
slmD  find  H.  snd  Uve  tbe  Uf  e  with  a  hundred 
fold  of  blissli^  "  He  wss  ordslned  In  IMS 
tai  the  Ronan  Cstbolle  Church. 
The  high  point  of  Tbomlng's  life  came 
In  1*73  at  tbe  UJB.  Anbaasy  In 
United  States  Am- 
Joha  D.  Lodge  hosted  "A  Feast  of 
tbe  AnnanclatlaB"  where  Dr.  Thomlng. 
;  '•'^r**'"  of  tbe  Uj&  House  of  Repre- 
f or  30  consecutive  years,  was  the 
guest  of  honor. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HEROISM 
OP  CHRISTOPHER  DOZIER 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THB  BisraicT  or  oolumbu 

Di  THB  Houax  or  BsntasorrATivas 

raesday;  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  PAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  presenting  three  young 
people  the  highest  award  given  to  the 
members  of  school  safety  patrols 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
AAA  School  Safety  Patrol  Llfesavlng 
Medal. 

The  llfesavlng  medal  program  was 
Initiated  In  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Asaociation  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  llfesavlng  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  Inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  200  boys  and  girls  from  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  safety  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

This  year  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  1981  award  is  from  my  district.  He 
is  Christopher  R.  Doaler.  11  years  old, 
from  Bancroft  Elementary  School, 
Washington.  D.C.  On  two  s^wrate  oc- 
casions. Christopher  performed  acts  of 
heroism.  In  November  1980.  he  saved  a 
6-year-old's  life  by  pulling  him  from 
the  path  of  an  oncoming  car. 

Two  months  later.  Christopher  res- 
cued two  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren. As  they  stepped  off  the  curb  in 
front  of  a  rapidly  approaching  car. 
Christopher,  realizing  they  did  not  un- 
derstand English,  quickly  grabbed 
them  and  puUed  them  to  safety. 

I  am  very  proud  to  Join  the  Ameri- 
can AutomobOe  Association  in  saluat- 
ing  Christopher  for  his  exceptional, 
quick  Judgment  and  cotirage  in  dan- 
gerous traffic  situations.* 


THE  PELTSMANS  SHOULD  BE  AL- 
LOWED  TO  LEAVE  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

ormwwTomK 
nr  TBI  HOUSZ  or  BCniXSBIfTATlVCS 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  Mr.  Vladimir  Peltsman  was  one  of 


the  most  promising  pianists  in  the 
world.  It  was  2  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Peltsman  let  Soviet  of  f  Idals  know  that 
he  and  his  wife  wanted  to  onigrate  to 
IsraeL  Since  that  time  Mr.  Peltsman 
has  been  striiHied  of  his  ability  to 
demonstrate  his  superb  talents  and 
has  continually  been  denied  Ms  re- 
quests to  leave  for  Israel.  This  depriva- 
tion of  both  freedom  and  talent  is 
typical  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  to 
be  expected.  Nonetheless  the  outrage 
it  stirs  within  me  Is  not  lessened.  So 
that  my  colleagues  can  become  famil- 
iar with  Mr.  Peltsman's  plight  I  am  in- 
serting this  article  from  the  New  York 
Times. 


SovisT  Bxruaoss 


PunsT's  Music  Aptsb  Hb 
CxiT  Visa 
(By  Anthony  Austin) 

Moscow.  March  19.-Untll  10  AM.  on 
May  23.  1»7».  Vladimir  Feltaman.  a  pianist, 
was  a  rising  star  on  Soviet  and  international 
concert  stagea.  with  critical  arrlalm  lavished 
on  him  In  the  Moscow  press.  Then,  ss  f  sr  sa 
Soviet  audiences  were  concerned,  he  ceased 
to  exist 

'Ten  o'do^  that  morning  was  when  I 
made  known  my  decision  to  apply  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel."  Mr.  Feltaman,  who  is  39 
years  old,  said  tbe  other  day  In  an  Interview. 

"I  went  Into  the  office  of  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Moscow  State  Philharmon- 
ic, where  I  was  employed  as  a  soloist,  snd 
asked  him  for  the  references  I  needed  to 
apply  for  an  exit  visa. 

"At  13:30  that  afternoon,  there  was  a 
phone  call  from  a  friend  at  the  State  Televi- 
sion and  Radio  studloa.  He  said,  'What  hap- 
pened? We've  Just  been  ordered  to  remove 
all  your  tape  recordings  from  the  racks  and 
never  play  them  again.' " 

Two  weeks  later.  Btr.  Feltsman  was  to 
appear  as  a  soloist  with  tbe  Moscow  Phil- 
harmonic in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Moscow 
Conservatory.  The  concert  was  advertised 
(HI  posters  all  over  Moscow. 

TOOX  AmASAIKS  IS  CAIKXLBD 

"At  3  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  concert," 
Mr.  Feltsman  recounted,  "my  name  on  the 
postets  waa  blotted  out  with  black  ink.  At  5 
o'clock,  two  hours  before  the  concert,  the 
assistant  manager  called  me.  He  said.  'Tour 
appearance  la  canceled.' " 

In  quick  order,  all  Soviet  tapes  and  video 
recordings  of  Mr.  Feltsman's  performances 
were  erased  and  all  records  of  his  music 
were  removed  from  Soviet  stores.  Except  for 
one  invitation  in  December  1979  to  Tbilisi— 
"a  fluke",  he  said,  "that  only  goea  to  show 
that  almost  snythlng  can  happen  in  Geor- 
gia"—he  has  not  been  heard  in  public  again. 

And  In  the  intervening  30  months,  he  has 
been  turned  down  three  times  on  bis  re- 
quest for  a  viae  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL 

Mr.  Feltanan's  fall  into  limbo  illustrates 
what  often  happens  to  Soviet  Jews  who 
spply  to  emigrate— how  abruptly  they  lose 
their  profeasional  positions  and  how  uncer- 
tain are  their  channea  of  getting  out.  In  Mr. 
Peltsman's  case,  Iwth  these  factors  msy 
hsve  been  socentuated  by  special  oonsider- 


His  fstber,  Oskar  Feltaman,  la  a  renowned 
Soviet  composer  of  popular  aongs,  operettss 
snd  mif*^'T  It  would  not  be  out  of  charac- 
ter for  Soviet  offidala  to  prevent  the  s<» 
from  tamiahlng  the  father's  name  by  what 
is  regarded  here  as  the  traitorous  act  of  emi- 
gration. 
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The  young  pianist's  own  career  ss  a  Soviet 
virtuoso  may  make  it  all  tbe  more  difficult 
for  the  authorities  to  allow  btan  to  leave. 
When  he  wss  IS,  he  won  fbst  prise  at  the 
CoDoertina  Interaatlanal  Competltlan  in 
Prague.  When  he  wss  19.  he  won  first  prise 
at  the  Margaret  Long  Intematlaaal  Compe- 
tition in  Paris.  Tbe  musle  erttlc  of  Le  Figaro 
called  blm  "extraordinary,  brilliant."  L'Au- 
rare  wrote:  "Be  ouist  be  counted  smoog  the 
great  miislrisns  of  tbe  wortd." 

Mr.  Feltsman.  a  graduate  of  the  Moaoow 
State  Conservatory.  t»ooeeded  to  give  piano 
recitals  snd  appear  aa  aokdst  with  the  best 
orchestras  In  tbe  country.  Tikhon  N. 
Khrennikov,  first  secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Oomposen  snd  tbe  reigniiig  oracle  of 
Soviet  music,  wrote  in  tbe  newspaper  So- 
vetakaya  Kaltura  of  his  "fresbness  snd 
depth"  snd  osUed  him  a  "pianist  td  nttnar- 
dlnarily  vivid  gifts,  with  a  Ug  future." 

He  made  a  name  for  btans^  with  tours  in 
the  Soviet  Union  snd  Bsstem  Europe  snd 
with  recordings  of  Chopin.  Sdiumsnn.  Sbu- 
bert  and  Brahms  that  were  reiasued  in 
France.  West  Germsny.  Jspan  snd  the 
United  Statea.  But  from  1973  to  1977  be  was 
not  allowed  to  accept  engagementa  outside 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

TBAvxL  SAii  urrsD  Arrsa  ukniMa 

In  1977.  two  things  bsppened.  Mr.  Felts- 
man was  married  snd  the  ban  on  bis  travel 
to  the  West  was  lifted.  Whether  the  two 
events  were  omnected  is  not  known.  His 
wife.  Anns,  a  biologist  from  Leningrsd,  had 
to  remain  behind  In  Moscow  when  he 
toured  Jspan  in  1977  and  Pntnce  in  1978, 
where  he  woo  critical  awlalm 

Then  Vladimir  and  Anna  decided  to  emi- 
grate. 

"It  was  not  a  poUtkal  set  in  sny  wsy,"  Mr. 
Feltsman  saM.  "What  I  was  seeking  was 
more  srtistic  independence.  I  wanted  to 
decide  for  myself  what  to  play  and  where. 
Here.  aU  these  things  are  decided  for  you. 
Every  tour  abroad  presents  fearful  compli- 
cations. Tou  never  Imow  unUl  tbe  last 
minute  whether  you  will  be  allowed  to 
leave." 

Obtaining  their  parmts'  consent,  ss  re- 
quired by  Soviet  regulatlona.  they  applied 
for  an  exit  visa  on  the  strength  of  invita- 
tions from  Anna's  aunt  and  brother  in 
IsraeL 

In  May  1900.  after  waiting  almoat  a  year, 
they  were  told  their  viaa  aivUcatlotis  bad 
been  turned  down.  The  explanation  was 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  Mr.  Feltsman  to 
leave  his  parents. 

After  a  wait  of  six  months,  ss  required  by 
adminlstrattve  procedure,  the  Feltsmans 
reapplied  and  were  told  in  Deoembn-  1990 
they  could  not  go  becauae  their  case  did  not 
provide  for  "reuniting  of  families."  tbe  only 
basis  on  which  emigratloa  Is  allowed.  This 
appeared  to  be  a  strict  application  of  a  new 
ruling,  sometimes  followed  snd  sometimes 
not.  that  tbe  only  vaUd  "reunlttng"  is  be- 
tween husbands  snd  wives  snd  parents  snd 
children. 

Mr.  Feltsman  had  been  aending  appeals  to 
the  Conununist  Parties  Central  Conunlttee. 
the  visa  office  and  other  organisations. 
Now,  in  socordsnce  with  Soviet  custom,  he 
wrote  to  tbe  setb  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress. iHilch  met  in  Moscow  last  month. 

'The  only  reply  we  got  was  a  third  refusal 
from  tbe  viaa  office."  be  said.  "The  exptamsr 
Uon  this  time  wss  that  my  departure  wss  in- 
expedient for  ressons  of  state." 

Bsrty  this  month,  tai  response  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Peltsman  mmptohiing  that  he  bad 
not  played  in  public  for  IS  montbs  snd  that 
hibonatlon  was  f stsl  to  a  musldsn's  srt. 
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the  trade  unk»  to  wldcb  be  stUl  bekmged 
srranged  for  a  series  of  solo  recitals  in  six  of 
the  amsUer  dtles  in  the  Ukraine. 

In  Sumy,  the  first  stop,  the  director  of  the 
kKsl  booktaig  office  met  tabn  with  spologles. 

"He  said  be  had  not  been  able  to  make  ar- 
rangements tor  BUT  redtsl  without  posters 
sdvortlstng  my  sppearanoe."  Mr.  Feltsmsn 
recounted.  "All  such  posters  sre  sent  out 
tram  Moscow.  The  porters  hsd  not  srrlved. 

"I  took  tbe  first  train  back  to  Moscow  snd 
ssked  what  bad  bappened.  Tbey  aald  they 
did  not  know.  But  they  said  my  Ukrainian 
tour  was  indefinitely  postponed."* 


TAX  RATE  CUTS 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 


'ATIVBS 


ormmnsoxA 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or 

Tvjuday.  AprU  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cutting  marginal  tax  rates  to 
produce  savings,  investment  and  eco- 
nomic growth  is  a  relatively  new  idea 
in  Washington.  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
Prof.  Arthur  Laf f er  and  a  small  group 
of  supply-slders  sounded  like  the  pro- 
verbial voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Today  that  voice  has  risen  to  a  damcn-. 

The  relation  of  tax  rates  to  eomiom- 
ic  growth  Is  a  concept  that  has  caught 
the  imagination  and  won  the  support 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rkx>bd  a  transcript  of  an  editorial  de- 
Uvoed  by  Andy  HDger  of  W JON  radio 
in  St.  Cloud.  Minn.  Mr.  HUger's  state- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  reflects  the  posi- 
tion of  a  majority  of  my  constituents, 
if  not  the  NaUcm. 

Tax  Rax*  Cuts 

One  of  the  prlmsry  chsllengea  of  the 
Bfagsn  adminlstratiao  is  to  try  and  turn 
around  our  ailing  natlonsl  economy. 

Among  ttie  tocris  President  RMgan  will 
employ  are  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending, 
cutting  income  tax  ratea.  pruning  at  the 
maae  of  regulation,  and  aaUng  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  hold  the  line  on  tbe  money 
supply. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  argu- 
ments regarding  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery plan  are  in  the  tax  cut  area. 

Various  national  polls  have  shown  that 
moat  Americana,  when  given  the  choice  be- 
tween tax  cuts  snd  a  halanred  budget 
dioooe  the  hslsnrfd  budget  We  sssume 
that  Und  of  dtisen  response  is  bssed  on  the 
idea  that  if  you  cut  taxes,  in  other  words, 
cut  the  money  Government  tskes  in.  then 
how  can  you  balance  tbe  budget.  Bvedally. 
when  most  Americana  want  more  spending 
for  a  stronger  »»«*^^«»««'  defense? 

Even  the  experts  dissgree  on  cutting  tax 
ratea.  For  examide.  Walter  Hdler  of  the 
University  of  Minneaota.  wbo  waa  a  top  eco- 
nomic advisor  to  Presidents  Lyndon  John- 
son and  John  F.  Kennedy,  saya  that  cutting 
tax  ratea,  would  only  spur  inflation  Paul 
Voleker.  bead  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
has  advised  that  spending  cuts  should  come 
before  tax  cuts. 

Tet.  the  other  side  of  the  argument  we 
think  la  Afpriitny  Reagan  wanta  tax  cuta 
and  ^wnrtlng  cuta  at  onoe.  Tbe  President 
feels  that  hi^  tax  rates  do  not  bring  bi 
more  money.  Instead,  high  tax  ratea.  rates 
that  are  punitive,  tend  to  slow  or  stop-cold 
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economic  sctlvtty.  drive  it  underground  into 
the  cBsh  or  barter  eeonomy  where  tawome  Is 
not  reported,  or  cause  people  to  pot  their 
money  into  legal  but  tax-free  shdters. 
Other  folks  just  ktok  st  the  way  Unde  Ssm 
feeds  on  their  productive  eftbrts  snd  decide 
not  to  work,  to  tske  nice,  long  vacations,  or 
to  live  off  the  wdfsre  stste. 

So.  wbst  hsppens  when  punitive  tax  rstes 
sre  reduced?  Itei.  ss  econondst  Cialg  Rob- 
erts says,  the  "price"  of  leisure  goes  up.  snd 
the  "price"  of  work  goes  down.  Enonnmlst 
Milton  Prledmsn  hss  said  that  if  the  top 
income  tax  bracket  of  70  percent  were  re- 
duced to  28  percent  it  could  increase  Ooiv- 
enunent  revenues  because  peoite  would  im- 
mediately report  hl^ier  taxable  earnings 
Folks  would  switch  out  of  tax  shelters  snd 
to  some  extent  out  of  tbe  undergroond 
economy. 

Further,  there  is  smple  evidence  that 
roMim  tax-rate  reductlona  in  this  century,  in 
tbe  United  Ststes.  and  in  other  oounMea. 
have  resulted  in  Increased  Government  rev- 
enues. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said.  "There  la  nothing 
more  powerful  than  an  ideairtiooe  time  hss 
come."  Putting  incentive  back  into  the 
Amerlcsn  system  by  cutting  tax  ratea  is 
such  snides.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
EXTENSION 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 

or  aswToaK 
m  TBK  HOUSE  OW  BEFBEBBW: 

TuadAV.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speakia.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize the  Older  Americans  Act  for  a 
3-year  period.  The  act  expires  at  Uie 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

My  bill  wlU  extend  all  six  Utles  of 
the  act  for  3  years.  It  wHl  eliminate 
the  exisUng  priority  servloe  require- 
ment under  Utle  m-B  of  the  act.  It 
will  substantially  imgrade  the  positton 
of  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  by 
tii»iriTi||r  him  directly  reqKmsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Health  and  Human  Servioes  faistead  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
DeveliHimait  Services  to  whom  he 
must  now  rqwrt. 

In  addition  my  bill  proposes  to  es- 
tablish a  natiimal  toll-free  inf oimatkm 
hotline  tat  senior  dtiaens  opoated  by 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  the 
Aging. 

My  bill  proposes  modest  authortea- 
Uon  levels  aimed  at  insuring  the  effec- 
tive wmidngs  of  the  various  gnograms 
in  the  act  It  taidudes  a  $300  mUUoD 
sum  for  title  m-B  tar  fiscal  year  1982 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  It  pro- 
vides $350  mOlfcm  for  title  m-C— «»- 
gregate  meals— with  such  sums  for 
fiscal  years  1963  and  1984.  It  provides 
$80  million  for  title  m-C-li— home-de- 
livered meals— arlth  such  stuns  tar 
fiscal  years  1083  and  1984.  It  provides 
$45  milli(m  f <»■  tlUe  IV  with  sudi  sums 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  PlnaUy. 
it  mnvides  $350  million  for  title  V  for 
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ftaeal  year  1982  with  such  sums  for 
fteal  yeus  IMS  and  1984. 

I  tnaert  into  the  Racoao  the  full  text 
of  my  ledslatkm  for  the  consideration 
of  my  ooUeacues. 

HJt  3307 

A  bQl  to  amend  the  Older  Americana  Act  of 
1M6  to  extend  certain  autboriaaUons  of 
appraprlatiooa  made  In  such  Act.  and  to 
make  certain  revtatcma  in  the  provisions  of 
such  Act 
Be  it  enoeteti  fry  Ote  Senate  and  Houee  oj 

AevrewitteMoe*    ol   the    United   States    ol 

Amaiea  in  Conoreu  auembled, 

SBOBTTITLB 

Sacnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oonprehensive  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  IMl". 

DBCLSBATIOII  OF  OBJIUTIVB 

Sac.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  (43  V&C.  3001)  Is  amended- 

(1)  in  paracraph  (4)  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"and  supportive"  after  "restorative",  by  in- 
serting ".  ini'^y**"g  -T**-*"'^'  in  avoiding  In- 
stltutionaliiation.  with  maximum  independ- 
ence" after  "services",  and  by  Inserting  "do" 
after  "who"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  by  inserting 
",  and  with  maximum  opportunity  to  select 
full-ttrae.  part-time,  flexible,  or  other  appro- 
priate employment"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  Education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties which  assist  older  persons  to  obtain  or 
retain  gainful  employment,  cope  with  legal, 
financial,  and  health  needs,  to  contribute  to 
their  oonuaunlties.  and  to  maintain  full  and 
meaningful  lives. 

"(13)  Ftcedom  from  the  threat  of  domes- 
tie  violenoe  and  from  the  fear  of  violence 
and  crime.". 

AsmjusiaaTioii  on  agimg 

Sr.  3.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
301(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS 
(43  D.&C.  3011(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Office  of'. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U^.C. 
3011(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"OotnmlsBloner"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein  the  following:  "tmder  section  302 
(Invading  policymaking,  programmatic,  re- 
gional, flacal.  administrative,  and  personnel 
revtonaibOltles)". 

nmcnoifs  or  coioiissioifKa 

Sac  4.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  202  of 
the  Older  AaaericanB  Act  of  1965  (43  U.&C. 
3013)  is  amendrd  by  striking  out  -aomuiis- 
nuTioa"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 


(b)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1966  (43  DJB.C.  3013(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Admlnistiation"  and 
inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner": 

(3)  in  paracraph  (5)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"education  and  training  sovices  (including" 
after  "ho^itallntion.".  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  "training.",  and  by  inserting  a  closing 
parenthetical  mark  after  "education"; 

(3)  in  paracraph  (IS)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"procrams  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act."  after  "medksaid.";  and 

(4)  In  paracraph  (17)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"Fedaral  and  State"  after  "other". 


.  sssacT  coinin.TATioii 
^  S.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
Aet  of    1966   (43   n.&C.   3013(b))   Is 
I  by  strikina  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(11)  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  196S. 
"( 13)  the  Adult  Education  Act.  and 
"(13)   the   Vocational   Education   Act  of 
1963". 

HATIONAL  DfTOaiunON  AND  KnOUXCX 
CLIAXniG  ROUSX  rOS  TRS  ACnfC 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  304(aKl).of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  106S  (43  U.8.C.  3014(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "quickly"  after 
"and"  the  first  place  it  appears  therein. 

(b)  Section  204  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3014)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  and  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (c)  and  subsection  (d).  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  National  Information  and  Re- 
source cnearlng  House  for  the  Aging.  In  con- 
nection with  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a),  shall— 

"(1)  make  available  through  a  national 
toll-free  telephone  line  information  con- 
cerning federally  administered  programs, 
services,  and  benefits  for  which  older  per- 
sons may  be  eligible;  and 

"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal.  SUte. 
and  local  Information  and  referral  services 
to  ensure  that  information  is  available  con- 
cerning any  programs,  services,  and  bene- 
fits, both  public  and  private,  which  are  not 
federally  administered  and  for  which  older 
persons  may  be  eligible.". 

(c)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  so  redesignated  in  subsection 
(b).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  1981" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1981.  1982. 
1983.  and  1984". 

rxDnua  couhcil  on  thi  agihg 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  20S(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"At  least  one  of  the  members  shall  be  an  of- 
ficial of  a  State  agency  designated  under 
section  305<aKl).  and  at  least  one  of  the 
members  shall  by  an  official  of  an  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  under  section 
305<aK2KA).". 

(b)  Section  205(h)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015(h))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  1981"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1981.  1982.  1983.  and  1984". 

ADMUnSTBATIOIl 

Sic.  8.  Section  206(d)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3016(d))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  the  Commis- 
sioner" after  "appropriated". 

nCRNICAL  ASSISTAMCa  AND  COOPCKATION 

Skc.   9.   Section   301(bM2)   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3021(bK2)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Department  of 
Education."  after  "cooperation  of  ". 
uariNiiioNS 

Sac.  10.  SecUon  302  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KA)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing ".  Including  education  and  training  serv- 
ices." after  "services"  in  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears therein; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  thereof,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  term  includes  services  designed  to 
prevent  domestic  violence,  cither  through 
furnishing  sssistance  to  victims  of  domestic 
violence  or  through  efforts  to  improve  the 
reporting  of  Incidents  of  domestic  vio- 
lence.". 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term  'education  and  training 
service'  means  a  social  service  designed  to 
sssist  older  individuals  to  better  cope  with 
their  economic,  health,  and  personal  needs 
through  services  such  as  consumer  educa- 
tion, continuing  education,  health  educa- 
tion, preretirement  education,  financial 
plarinlng.  and  other  education  and  training 
services  which  will  advance  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.". 

AUTHOaiZATION  OF  ATmOPaiATIOIlS  FOS  TITLK 
III 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following  ". 
(300.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1084.". 

(b)  Section  303(b)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (43  U.8.C.  3033(b)(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following  ". 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. ". 

(c)  Section  303(bX2)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023<bM2))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  "1981"  the  following  ". 
(80.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.". 

AIXOTlfXNTS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Section  304(aKl)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '"fiscal  years 
1979.  1980,  and  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  304(dKlKB)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3024(dXl)(B))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1981"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982. 
1983,  and  1984". 

AHXA  PLANS 

Sac.  13.  Section  306(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  inserting 
"(including    legal    services)"    after    "social 

services"  each  place  it  appears  therein; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  thereof, 
and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  through 
paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (2)  through 
paragraph  (5).  respectively; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  thereof,  as  so  redesig- 
nated In  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (H); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (O).  and  by  redesignating  such 
subparagraph  as  subparagraph  (H);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (P) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  where  possible,  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  local  legal  service  providers.  In- 
cluding law  schools,  to  use  services  mandat- 
ed for  older  individuals  under  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act:". 

STATS  PLANS 

Sac.  14.  Section  307(aMl6)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(aK16))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(30.000"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

(50.000". 

AVAILABnjTT  OP  FUNDS  FOS  SOCIAL  SKBVICBS 
AND  NUTKiriON  SBBVICXS 

Sac.  15.  (a)  Section  ^08(bKS)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3028(bM5)) 


Is  amended  by  striklnc  out  "to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  area  served". 

(b)  Section  80e(b)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3038(b))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Utle.  with  respect  to  funds  received 
under  subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  of 
section  303.  a  State  may  elect  to  transfer 
not  more  thab  30  percent  of  the  fimds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  between  pro- 
grams under  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title, 
for  use  as  the  State  considers  appropriate. 
The  State  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
any  such  election." 

Hom  DiLtvKHKD  NUTXiTioa  siavica 
Sec.  16.  Section  336  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030f)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Such  projects  shall  give 
priority  to  the  provision  of  meals  during 
weekend  periods.". 

TIAININC  PKOCKAMS  FOR  CXKTAIN  PBSOMRXL 

Sac.  17.  Section  404(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  DJ8.C.  3034(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paracraph  (9)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(10)  to  assist  persons  involved  in  the  pro- 
visions of  nutrition  services  under  section 
336  in  also  int>vldlng  other  related  social 
and  human  services  (including  regular  as- 
sessments of  the  needs  of  older  individ- 
uals).". 

SPBCIAL  PBonCTS  IN  MBNTAL  BXALXH  CAIX 

Sk.  18.  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Oldo- 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  303Sb  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
423  through  section  425  as  section  424 
through  section  426.  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  422  the  following  new 
section: 

"SraCIAL  PBOnCTS  Dl  MXaTAL  HXALTR  CAXB 

"Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  the 
Center  for  Studies  of  the  Mental  Health  of 
the  Aging,  may  make  grants  to.  and  enter 
into  contracts  with,  any  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entity  for  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  project  shall  include— 

"(1)  the  location  of  older  individuals  who 
are  in  need  of  mental  health  services: 

"(2)  the  provision  of.  or  arrangement  for 
the  provision  of,  medical  differaitial  diag- 
noses of  older  individuals  to  distinguish  be- 
tween their  need  for  mental  health  services 
and  other  medical  care; 

"(3)  the  spedflcaUon  of  the  mental  health 
needs  of  older  individuals,  and  the  mental 
health  and  support  services  required  to 
meet  such  needs;  and 

"(4)  the  provision  of— 

"(A)  the  mental  health  and  sumort  serv- 
ices specified  ki  paragraph  (3)  in  the  com- 
munities; or 

"(B)  such  services  for  older  individuals  in 
nursing  homes  and  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, and  training  of  the  employees  of  such 
homes  and  faculties  in  the  provision  of  such 
services. 

"(b)  Por  purposes  of  carrytng  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1963.  1983.  and 
1984.". 
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omomnATioa  raoncis  kxlatinc  to  udcal 
aotvicas 

Sic  19.  (a)  SecU<m  434(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in 
section  18,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  or- 
ganintions"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"State  agencies  designated  under  section 
30S(aKl)". 

(b)  Section  424(c)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  as  so  redesignated  in  section  18. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Ftom  the  sums  appropriated  imder 
section  451,  there  shall  be  reserved  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  $30,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPKOPXIATIONS  FOB  TTTLX 
IV 

Sbc.  30.  Section  4Sl(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  (45,000,000 
for  flacal  year  1982,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984". 

AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPKOPKIATIONS  FOB  TITLE 


21.  Section  508  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3056f )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears therein,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing:  ". 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984".« 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  AND 
TAX  PROPOSALS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


OF 
m  TBI  HOnSS  OF  REPBCSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  deliberations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's e<x>nomic  and  tax  proposals,  I 
would  like  to  share  a  letter  recently 
sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  constituents 
in  Houston,  Mr.  John  Beck.  I  hope  you 
will  seriously  consider  the  points  Mr. 
Beck  raises  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant package  of  proposals.  We  need  to 
put  aside  party  differences  on  this 
critical  issue  and  show  the  American 
public  that  the  Congress  shares  the 
President's  (»ncem  for  the  e<x>nomic 
future  of  our  Nation,  and  I  believe  Mr. 
Betdt's  comments  are  well  worth  shar- 
ing with  you. 

The  letter  follows: 
to  thx  congbkss  of  thk  united  states  of 
Ambbica. 

Qentlbmen:  I  was  truly  overwhelmed  by 
the  President's  econcmiic  message.  It  would 
appear  that  at  last  the  middle  class  working 
citlsen.  who  comprises  the  majority  of  your 
constituency,  is  being  considered. 

However,  I  fully  understand  that  your 
moral  responsibility  is  to  represent  the  ma- 
jority of  your  individual  constituency.  I  ap- 
preciate the  separation  of  power  in  our  gov- 
ernment. I  S3mipathize  with  your  responsi- 
bility to  your  individual  party  platforms. 

I  am  comforted  though  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  concerned  with  the  present 
econnmir  situation.  It  would  be  inconcelv- 
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able  for  such  great  leadenhip  to  (teal  with 
our  national  problems  from  a  standpoint  of 

Therefore.  I  realise  that  you  will  consider 
all  the  facts,  that  these  facte  wlU  be  verifi- 
able, and  finally  that  a  logical  oonclusian 
and  solution  will  be  arrived  at 

As  a  concerned  middle  dass  dtisen.  I 
would  like  to  offer  you  a  middle  class  view 
point  on  the  present  "p^iftnal  crisis. 

My  definition  of  middle  class  Is  any  fiwfly 
earning  between  $15,000  to  $150,000  annual- 
ly. It  Includes  management  and  uniotM,  blue 
collar  and  white  collar  laborers;  it  covos  all 
backgrounds  of  education  and  social  envi- 
ronment. 

The  bulk  of  the  tax  burden  falls  aquairiy 
on  our  shoulders— either  through  dli«et  tax 
paymente  or  Indirectly  through  the  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services.  We.  therefore, 
should  have  more  say  on  how  our  money  Is 
being  spent. 

It  irritates  me  to  hear  soote  of  you  talk 
about  obscene  proflte  and  excessive  Ttilarifs 
Pree  entoprise  rewards  incentive;  and  we 
the  consumers  determine  what  proflte  wUl 
be  made.  Now  that  free  enterprise  is  threat- 
ened and  could  face  extinction  In  the 
future— we  must  ask  ourselves  why. 

Simply  put.  free  enterprise  dq>ends  heav- 
ily on  the  middle  class.  It  depmds  on  us  to 
work  and  produce  goods.  It  depends  on  us  to 
purchase  those  goods  in  our  role  as  consum- 
ers. And.  finally,  since  the  middle  (dass  owim 
the  majority  of  stock  in  oorporatioiw— tt  de- 
pends on  us  to  provide  the  capital  needed  to 
purchase  new  machinery  and  equipment 
(which  in  turn  creates  new  jobs  and  more 
goods). 

Why  is  this  system  starting  to  faO?  Gov- 
ernment, in  my  opinion,  is  the  main  culprit. 
Granted  those  same  dollars  are  being 
spent— but  they  are  unproductive  dollars. 
Whm  the  worlier  finds  himself  or  hersdf 
taking  home  leas  wages  because  of 
two  things  haiven:  one— he  or  she  is 
likely  to  be  as  productive  in  producing  goods 
and  secondly,  less  likely  to  save  and  invest 
This  means  that  there  are  less  goods  availa- 
ble for  consumption.  Because  there  are  leas 
goods  available,  we  are  forced  into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  competing  for  fewer 
goods  or  lesser  <iuallty  goods— and  thoae 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  wUl 
get  the  goods.  Hence,  inflaticm. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  are  slowly 
but  surely  killing  free  enterprise  by  redis- 
tributing the  wealth  of  our  nation.  This  is 
socialism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  objective 
of  our  citizens  and  your  constituents. 

In  order  to  save  our  economic  system,  we 
must  increase  productivity  (More  goods  and 
better  quality  goods).  Government  tm^w^c 
has  to  be  cut  consistently  in  real  temw 
(after  adjusting  for  inflation).  Tax  dollais 
should  then  be  refunded  to  the  middle 
class— giving  them  more  buying  power.  This 
will  not  be  Inflationary  if  we  save  those  dol- 
lars untfl  increased  productivity  pute  more 
goods  into  the  market  place. 

This  can  be  done.  We  want  it  and.  we 
charge  you.  our  representatives,  with  the  re- 
qwnsiblllty  of  getting  the  job  done.  If  you 
cannot— then,  at  least  step  down  so  that  we 
may  charge  someone  else  who  can. 

I  have  to  admit  that  the  majority  of  us  do 
not  understand  our  economic  environment 
If  we  did.  we  would  have  strongly  voiced  our 
objecti<»s  to  the  windfall  proflte  tax.  The 
oil  companies  simply  pass  the  Increased  tax 
on  to  us  by  way  of  hitfier  gasoHne  prkxa.  So 
in  effect— it  Is  really  an  excise  tax  on  the 
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I  flmly  believe  and  humbly  aubmlt  that 
thla  la  the  wfll  of  the  American  people.  I  do 
not  thbik  that  we.  the  middle  daaa.  wfll  oon- 
thme  to  be  apathetle.  We  cannot  aff otd  to 
be.  We  will  write  lettera  to  our  repreaenta- 
tlvaa.  we  wfll  tanohre  ounehrea  In  campatgna. 
and  we  wfll  vote. 


An  American  middle  dam  cttlaen. 

John  Beck.* 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 


n 


Hounor  1 


ranvB 


Tuadaw.  April  2i.  19il 


•  Mr.  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
aptrtt  of  reaelilnc  a  triparilsan  compro- 
mise on  the  Important  Issue  of  tax 
relief  for  tndtvldual  American  taxpay- 
ers. I  have  relntroduoed  a  bill  that  I 
orlglnally  submitted  last  year  with  the 
suppiut  of  M  of  my  fellow  Members. 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
subject,  during  which  I  have  presented 
testimany  oo  my  UU— comments  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  rest  of  my 
eoDeagues  at  this  time. 

'  or  H(».  Cabl  D.  Puasiu. 


A  ooaanucTiTS  altbdiatitb 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  thla  oppor- 
tunity to  -ti'mt^na  jou  and  the  other  Mem- 
bera  of  your  Committee  for  holding  theae 
early  hcarlnci  aimed  at  prododns  meaninc- 
fUl  tax  rrilef.  Of  courae.  there  exiata  aub- 
atantlal  diaasreement  over  ipetlflc  propoe- 
ala.  and  the  next  taak  wfll  be  to  write  teda- 
lattai  OB  which  majorltlea  in  Ixith  bouaea  of 


to  taidhrldnal  tax  relief,  the 
BBOSt  dtfUeolt  declalona  undoubtedly  involve 
Ilia  matiiilnili  aial  timlm  nf  thr  rrrtiirtlnna 
,  1  noted  with  bitereat  laat  week 
between  flwiarp  Budget  Cam- 
Pete  Domenlci  and  Treaa- 
Donald  Regan.  Senator  Do- 
the  paaaMUty  of  apreading 
the  adaainlatratlan'a  piopoetd  M  percent 
eat  bi  |«— ■«»»»i  Incame  tax  ratea  over  more 
than  the  reeoanwnded  three  yeara.  He  ipe- 
«i«fiii»ity  adtod  tf  there  ia  any  »rrmttmnie 
why  auch  an  approach  would  not 
it  would  provide  the  aame 
■latency  for  taxpayers 
the  PreaMent'a  propoaaL  The  Seoetary 
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repUed.  "Thafa  eotlrdy  poaaible.  Senator, 
that  the  aeanarto  wouM  work." 

That  — <'»»»»«g»  aeama  to  aum  up  the  feel- 
iiw  of  a  great  many  of  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  talked  over  the  past  two  yeara. 
Aecordtady.  last  Sprtaig  I  prepared  a  bOl 
baaed  on  the  baatc  W  percent  tax  reduetfcm 
approach,  but  one  that  would  be  phaaed  in 
over  a  ft-year  period,  ao  aa  to.  in  part  allevi- 
ate the  feara  of  aome  that  the  quicker  S- 
year  liiiiiUiiiiantafInn  period  would  add 
unduly  to  the  Fadaral  defktt. 

AlMW  with  M  co^gonaora.  I  Introduced 
thla  '^g^'"*«~'  (then  HJL  mO)  in  July. 
Many  of  my  coUaaguaa  have  taidleated  that 
the  ttane  la  now  right  to  reaubralt  thla  legla- 
lation  with  the  hope  that  It  could  aerve  aa  a 
catalyat  for  reaching  agreement  on  mudi 
needed  tax  relief. 

liBt  me  at  thla  point  briefly  deacribe  the 
bfll  and  than  relate  Ita  main  objecttvec  It 
atanply  would  provide  for  a  30  percent  reduc- 
tloo  in  peraonal  Incame  taxea  over  a  5-year 
period,  followed  by  "indexation"  of  the  tax 
ratea  and  peraonal  exempUona  atarting  In 
19tT.  The  indexation  provlaiaoa  are  identi- 
cal to  thoee  propoeed  by  the  Prealdent. 
where  adjuatmenta  would  be  made  each 
year  to  reduce  tax  ratea  and  Incrcaae  ex- 
mt^ptinnm  In  dlroct  pToportion  to  inflation, 
as  meaaured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Aaaong  the  primary  goala  aought  by  the 
bUlare: 

aTABIUTT 

It  would  encourage  long-range  stability  in 
the  economy  by  ensuring  a  series  of  tax  cuts 
people  can  count  on.  It  Is  not  a  quick  fix 
concept,  but  a  simple,  straightforward,  bal- 
anced tax  reduction  package. 

raasBivATiOB  or  roaauanK  rowxa 

Without  "indexing"  taxpayers  are  contin- 
ually faced  with  what  la  often  called  "tax- 
nation"— the  interaction  of  Inflation  and 
taxea.  They  are  climbing  a  greaaed  pole,  get- 
ting pay  ralaea  designed  to  "catch-up"  with 
the  cost  of  living,  but  then  finding  they 
have  no  more  (or  even  lea)  purrhaaing 
power  due  to  Inflation,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets, 
so  that  Uncle  Sam  geU  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  incame  in  taxes.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  by  the  time  taxpayers  finish 
payiiw  their  19M  taxes  next  week,  they  will 
have  coupled  up  almost  $23  billion  only  be- 
cauae  of  being  puahed  up  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  That  is.  inflation  alone  win.  on  the 
avorage.  have  accounted  for  over  a  30%  tax 
Inereaae. 

JOBS 

Taxes  are  now  at  almost  23  percent  of  our 
OroM  Natkmal  Product  (ONP).  the  highest 
level  since  1944.  at  the  height  of  World  War 
n.  Despite  the  deep  concerns  about  the 
prices  of  food,  clothing  and  housing,  it  Is 
taxes,  not  consumer  products,  which  are  the 
most  rapidly  rising  factors  in  the  iMidget  of 
the  average  American  famfly. 

Reducing  taxes  would  leave  Ulllons  of  dol- 
lars In  the  pay  checks  of  woriiing  men  and 
women;  money  In  the  hands  of  our  people  to 
spend  tor  these  neoeaaitles.  wtille  providing 
inereaaed  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
That  means  more  joba. 

lacuiivia  roa  onraanmr  amb 
paooucTi  V  IT  I 

Our  Nation  la  suffering  from  a  decline  in 
peraonal  aaving  and  In  capital  inveatment— 
both  compared  to  the  paat  and  to  other  In- 
duatrtel  oountriea.  Again,  reducing  taxes 
would  free  bOllana  of  dollars  for  theae  vital 
aeUvitlea. 

I  might  also  add  that  ttane  and  again  I 
liave  talked  to  workers  who  wont  toicreaae 
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their  work  hours  or  output  becauae  thay 
feel  the  extra  income  la  eaten  up  by  taxea. 

More  than  anything  elae.  It  la  my  deaire 
that  COngam  take  aetloo  to  help  reatore  In- 
criaaed  coofldanee  in  our  Nation  and  ita 
economic  ayateoL  People  are  tired  of  work- 
ing unUl  mid-May  juat  to  pay  off  their  gov- 
ernment tax  bill  every  year.  Poll  after  poll 
indlcatea  aupport  for  reduoad  taxea  (Indud- 
taig  "indexation").  Elected  repreaentatlvea 
muat  reapood— It  ia  the  very  aaaencB  of  our 
democratic  ayatem.  However,  let  ua  reapond 
In  aa  stateamenUke  way  aa  poaaible— in  a  bi- 
partlaan.  forward-looking  and  workable 
manner. 

I  hope  very  much  that  our  bill  can  con- 
trilMite  to  such  a  response  by  offering  a  con- 
structive alternative.  Thank  you  very 
much.* 


FOR  TOUR  LENTEN  PENANCE, 
LISTEN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUMOIS 

IK  TRX  Housi  or  BgraasiirrATivss 

Tuesday.  April  2t.  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  crucial  time  in  our  history 
when  it  is  imperative  that  we  not  be 
swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  disen- 
chantment nor  deafened  by  the 
clamor  of  disagreement.  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  the  keen  Insight  of  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  Walter  J. 
Burghardt.  S.J..  who  recently  celebrat- 
ed his  golden  Jubilee  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

His  latest  address  to  a  Georgetown 
congregation  clearly  transcends  reli- 
gious boundaries  and  gently  whispers 
uncommon  wisdom  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  listen: 

Foa  Totni  I^irrxii  Pxhajick.  Listbii 

Today's  Transfiguration  scene  (Mt  17:1-0) 
Is  packed  with  majesty  and  mystery.  There 
Is  so  much  to  mi  the  homOist.  like  the  disci- 
ples, with  awe.  Do  you  remember  the  expe- 
rience of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod  24: 
15-18:  34:  20-35)?  Well,  the  evenU  of  Staiai 
are  re-enacted  In  the  experience  of  the  new 
Moses.  Uke  the  flrst  Mosea.  Jesus  too  goes 
up  a  mountain.  His  face  too  shines  unbear- 
ably. A  cloud  covers  this  mountain  too.  a  lu- 
minous cloud,  the  symbol  of  Ood's  presence. 
Here  too  God  speaks  from  the  cloud.  Even 
the  three  booths  or  tents  Peter  wants  to  set 
up  recall  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or 
Booths  that  commemorated  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  on  Staial  while  they  received 
the  revelation  of  the  law  through  Moses. 

And  here  we  go  beyond  StnaL  Here  Mosea 
and  EUaa  repreaent  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets; their  presence  bears  witnem  that  tai 
Jesus  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled. 
And  here  we  meet  that  astounding  paradox: 
to  be  Meaaiah  meant  to  auffer.  and  still 
Jesus  was  the  glorious  Son  of  Man. 

There  is  Just  too  much— even  for  three 
polntsi  And  so  I  shall  focus  on  one  facet  of 
that  majestic  mystery.  I  shall  concentrate 
<Mi  a  single  word  spoken  by  the  Father  to 
Peter.  James,  and  John:  "Uaten"  (Mt  17:5). 
I  shall  »A  you  to  listen  In  three  directions: 
listen  to  one  another  listen  to  Jesus:  listen 
to  the  world  around  you. 
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I  auggeat  you  begin  by  UatenlBg  to  one  an- 
other. It'a  not  at  all  easy.  Ustsnlng  to  an  sr- 
duoua  art.  Tou  aee.  moat  coovwaatlona  are 
not  cooveraatloaa  at  aU.  Bther  they  are 
mooologuea:  I  wait  patiently  ontfl  you  have 
finlahed— ainee  etvlllty  ««— »»"i«f  It— and 
then  I  aay  exactly  what  I  would  have  aaid  If 
you  had  not^oken.  Or  they  are  debatea:  I 
do  indeed  listen,  but  only  for  that  Inept 
word  or  f alaa  phraae  at  whldi  I  proceed  to 
intercept  and  deatroy.  No,  to  Uaten  to  to  give 
yourself  totally,  for  that  momcDt  or  that 
day,  to  another,  to  put  yourself  Into  the 
other'a  mind,  yea  the  other'a  heart  It  meana 
that  you  hear  not  naked  worda  but  a  human 
perauL 

Some  of  the  moat  remarkable  peoide  in 
hiatory  have  been  great  Usteners.  Remem- 
ber the  mother  of  Jesus?  Luke  tdto  ua  that 
ahe  "kept  all  theae  thlnga,  imumi— ii^  tliam 
In  her  heart"  (IA.  2:  10:  aee  SJl):  ahe  had 
liatened  to  ahepherda  teDlng  of  angda. 
RecaU  Helen  Keller.  bUnd.  deaf,  mute,  "11a- 
tenlnr*  to  Annie  SulUvan  aa  if  her  life  de- 
pended on  it  (it  did  indeed).  Think  of  St 
John  Viahney.  the  famoua  pariah  prleat  of 
Are  In  Ftanee:  twelve  hours  a  day  In  the 
coofeaalonal.  he  liatened— not  aimply  to  aina 
but  to  fraetored  hearta.  And  I  abaO  never 
f (wget  a  remarkable  achOlar  of  earty  Chrla- 
tianlty  at  Catholic  Unlveralty,  Jtrtutnnea 
Quaaten.  He  used  to  aay  to  ua  with  quite  ain- 
cerlty:  "I  lean  aa  much  from  my  students 
as  my  students  leam  from  me." 

The  problem  is.  to  listen  to  to  riak.  It  takea 
your  predoua  time,  often  when  you  can 
leaat  afford  It.  You  take  on  other  people's 
problems,  when  you  have  enough  of  your 
own.  It  means  getting  involved.  For  if  you 
listen,  you  open  yourself:  to  your  children 
or  "the  help,"  to  aubordlnatea  or  (Ood  aave 
the  markl)  students.  If  you're  a  good  listen- 
er, people  "dump"  on  you.  If  you  Uaten. 
someone  may  faU  in  love  with  you— and 
that  can  be  a  burden  you  do  not  care  to 
bear. 

But  the  riak  will  be  malfhfd  by  a  match- 
less Joy.  For  listening,  really  Itotcnlng.  to  an 
act  of  love:  and  ao  it  to  wonderfully  human, 
aplendldly  Chrlatlan.  Love  far  more  than 
knowledge,  I  aaaure  you.  I  uaed  to  think.  In 
my  youthful  arrogance,  that  what  I  had  to 
offer  the  Catholic  worid  waa  a  hatful  at  an- 
awers.  No.  I  come  to  othera  aa  I  am.  with  my 
own  Ignorance,  my  own  weakneaa,  my  own 
alnf ulneaa.  my  own  feara  and  tears.  I  share 
not  worda  but  myaelf;  I  am  there.  Not  my 
ear  or  my  tongue;  aimply  L  And  that  dear 
frienda,  to  my  Chrlatlan  mtoalon  and  youra: 
to  be  where  mother  can  reach  out  to  ua. 


Second.  Uaten  to  Jeaua.  Thto  to  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  Father  from  the  dood:  "Uaten 
to  htan"  (Mt  17A).  Thto  to  what  the  fSvored 
three  were  Ordered  to  do.  Why?  Becauae 
here  to  at  onee  Ood'a  Son  and  Ood'a  Revda- 
tion.  Here  to  the  prophet  par  excellence.  He 
htaaaelf  to  the  Word,  the  Word  enfleahed, 
the  Word  Ood  apeakx,  the  Word  beyond 
compare. 

Thto  to  not  pioua  poetry;  it  to  profound 
truth.  The  breath-taking  "new  thing"  tai 
Ood'a  aelf-dtodoaure  to  the  opening  aentence 
in  the  Ikrfatle  to  the  Hebrewc  "In  many  and 
varloua  waya  Ood  apoke  of  old  to  our  fa- 
thera  by  the  proidieta:  but  In  theae  laat  daya 
He  baa  apoken  to  ua  by  a  Son"  (Heb  1: 1-3). 
In  the  new  covenant  Ood  cxm'«aate  Wmaelf 
In  a  Word  that  to  itadf  a  Feraon.  The  per- 
aonal Word  Ood  uttera  from  eternity.  He  ut- 
tered on  a  midnight  dear— to  ua.  Jeaua  to 
Ood'a  revelation  to  us;  he  to  the  point  of 
peraonal  oootpet  between  Ood  and  oa. 


Bow  doea  Jeaua  apeak  to  ua?  Vatican  n 
rtaga  loud  and  dear  "[Chrtat]  to  preaent  tai 
hto  word,  ainee  It  to  he  himadf  who  apeaka 
when  the  holy  Serlpturea  are  read  In  the 
diurdL"  Do  you  believe  that?  Do  you  really 
bdleve  "Thto  to  the  word  of  the  Lord"?  If 
you  do,  how  do  you  listen  to  Iilm?  As 
breathleaaly  aa  Moam  Uatened  to  the  Lord 
on  SInal?  Aa  open  to  Ood'a  word  aa  waa  the 
teeoHwe  virgin  of  Naaaicth?  Do  you 
"marvd."  Uke  hto  townapeorte.  "at  the 
worda  of  grace"  that  faU  from  Jeaua'  lipa 
(IA  4:  tin  Or  baa  repetttion  dulled  your  ap- 
petite, and  Chrtot  to  lem  ehartomatlc  than 
Kotter,  J.C.  lem  exdttng  that  J Jt? 

The  thrllltng  fact  to.  thto  Jeaua  who  apeaka 
to  you  to  not  a  diaracter  out  of  a  dead  paat 
Tialening  to  Scrlptme  in  the  liturgy  to  not 
the  aame  as  reading  Augustine's  Oonfe 
or  Olbran'a  Prophet  not  the  i 
tng  a  Shakeapeare  aonnet  or  Handd'a  Mea- 
aiah. When  the  New  Teatamcnt  to  read  to 
you,  Jeaua  hlmaelf  apeaka  to  you.  Now.  Here 
to  the  rtoen  Chrtot  inmmparably  aUve. 
opening  up  to  you  the  meaning  of  what  you 
are  hearing,  aa  he  did  to  the  deadate  dtod- 
plea  on  the  road  to  Kmmaiia  And  aa  you 
Uaten,  you  too  can  exdaim  aa  they  ex- 
claimed'  "Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  ua 
irtille  he  talked  to  ua.  .  .,  while  he  opened  to 
ua  the  Serlpturea?"  (IA  34:33).  But  for  that 
your  hearta  have  to  be  open,  you  have  to 
aay,  with  Samuel  of  old,  "Speak,  Lord,  for 
thy  aervant  heareth"  (1  Sam  3:0, 10). 

But  again,  there  to  aomethlng  diatinctive 
here.  Tialening  to  Jeaua  to  not  the  aame  as 
listening  to  others.  The  aame  intcnaity.  yea. 
the  aame  openneaa;  but  a  greater  riak.  When 
the  Father  told  Peter,  Jamea,  and  John 
"Uaten  to  him."  he  waa  aaying  "Obey  him; 
do  irtiat  he  tdto  you;  fdlow  htan."  To  Uaten 
to  Jeaua  to  to  be  hto  diadple.  Ia  thto  how  you 
let  Scripture  apeak  to  you?  Are  you  aaying 
"Speak.  Lord,  for  thy  aervant  heareth."  or 
do  you  really  mean,  aa  the  Protestant  ethl- 
ctot  Paul  Ramaey  rq>hraaed  it  "^leak. 
Lord,  and  thy  aervant  wfll  thtaik  it  over'7 

If  you  really  listen  to  Jeaua  In  the  pro- 
claimed word,  you  have  a  fair  chance  of 
hearing  him  in  your  everyday  life.  Not  a 
vlalon,  I  aaaure  you;  but  Jeaua  apeaking  in 
your  heart  aa  truly  as  anyone  you  love  pro- 
foundly apeaka  to  your  heart 
m 

Let  me  develop  thto  a  bit  in  my  third 
point:  Uaten  to  the  wortd  around  you.  I  have 
indafed  that  when  the  Serlpturea  are  read 
to  you.  Ood  speaks  to  you;  and  that  to  a 
thiflUng  truth.  Mme  thrflUng  atfll  to  that 
our  Ood  to  not  imprlaoned  in  a  book,  even  in 
a  book  of  ma  own  inapMng.  Ood  to  ceaae 
leady  apeaUng  to  ua.  The  problem  to,  we  are 
dreadfully  deaf  to  ma  voice. 

To  begin  with.  Ood  apeaka  to  me  through 
thinci.  the  thlnga  He  haa  ahaped  The 
natanlat  waa  right  "The  heavena  are  telling 
the  giory  of  Ood.  and  the  firmament  pro- 
dalms  Hto  handlwiwk.  Day  to  day  pours 
forth  speech,  and  night  to  night  dedarea 
knowledge"  (Fs  10:  1-3).  For  Ood  could 
faahlon  nothing  unleaa  It  imaged  aome  per- 
fection of  Hia.  There  to  no  blade  of  gram 
that  doea  not  apeak  of  Htan.  The  whirtwinds 
reflect  Hto  power,  the  mountalna  mirror  ma 
majesty.  ■"Tr*««g  waves  ma  taifaiitlhlfnfai. 
a  atar-flecked  aky  ma  breath-taktaig  loveU- 
if  I  mim  their  mraaay.  It  to  be- 
I  am  not  tuned  into  Ood,  am  not  lia- 

Ood  apeaka  to  me  through  hiatory. 
throuili  human  eventa.  The  cry  of  the 
Uaeka  for  freedom  waa  a  cry  of  Ood,  a  cry 
to  "let  [Hto]  peoide  go."  Ftom  the  ovena  and 
gaa  chamben  of  Dachau,  the  Ood  of  Abra- 
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ham.  laaac  and  Jacob  to  talUng  to  a  world 
that  would  like  to  forget  Ita  inhui^uilty  to 
Jewlah  man.  (Laat  year  a  Oeorgetown  atu- 
dent  dedared  that  the  HOIocauat  never  hap- 
pened.) From  Appaladiia  to  CaleutU  It  to 
the  voice  of  Jeaua  that  bega  for  bread  and 
human  dignity.  But  I  need  him  to  put  hto 
fingera  into  my  ears  and  murmur  "Be 
opened"  (Mk  7: 33-34). 

Very  tanportantly,  Ood  apeaka  to  me 
through  my  hiatory.  Teaterday,  In  Boaton.  I 
burled  a  young  Mend  half  my  age.  Seven 
yeara  ago  I  prcaldtd  at  hto  weddtaig;  yeater- 
day  I  consigned  hto  canoenua  fleah  to  the 
earth.  For  three  daya  I  have  been  tempted 
to  oomirtain  with  Martha,  "Lord,  if  you  had 
(reallyl  been  here,  (onrl  brother  would  not 
have  died"  (Jn  11:  21).  I  cannot  understand 
it  "Here,"  I  aakl  tai  my  hoodly.  "bete  to  a 
young  man  .  .  .  highly  JntHHjmt  good  in 
the  atrong  aenae  erf  the  word,  ahaped  tai 
equal  parte  of  humor  and  kwc.  In  a  worid 
bent  hf  mager  and  hate,  by  ambition  and 
siMpldon,  he  to  remarkably  open  and  friend- 
ly, generous  and  trusting,  a  wonderful  wdd- 
taig  of  karate  and  gwitlenem.  And  he  loves 
lovea  Ood  and  peoirie,  lovea  wife  and  life- 
dear  Ood.  how  paarionately  tai  k>ve  he  to 
with  Uf d  And  without  warataw  Uf e  to  atolen 
from  him.  Not  swiftly  and  painleady;  no. 
alouly  and  crudly.  So  once  again,  aa  with 
my  brother  waattaig  away  at  27.  aa  with  a 
aoore  of  Uack  Atlanta  lada.  I  cannot  help 
aaUng:  Lord,  where  were  you?  When  he 
whom  you  toved  waa  dying,  where  were  you? 

Only  by  liatening.  atanoat  in  desperation, 
do  I  hear  Ood  apeaUng.  Not  explaining,  not 
defending,  not  Juatifyta«.  Only,  "Do  you 
love  me?  Then  tiuat  me.  I  do  care.  I  waa 
never  doaer  to  Joe  than  in  thoee  laat  agonis- 
ing montha,  For  every  Oethaemane  to  my 
garden,  and  every  Calvary  to  my  croaa." 

Dear  frienda  in  Chriat  If  you  want  to 
"do"  aomethlng  for  Lent  if  you  want  to 
ahan  tai  the  dying/rtotaig  of  Jeaua.  aklp  the 
Scaradale  diet  forget  the  carrots  and  the 
cottage  cheeae.  the  fleah  apple  and  the  Tab. 
Simply  Uaten:  Uaten  to  one  another.  Uaten 
to  Jeaua  in  the  prodalmed  word.  Uaten  to 
the  word  of  Ood  in  the  world  around  you. 
For  your  Lenten  penance,  irieaae  .  .  . 
Uaten.* 


THE  COURAGEOUS  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  BOl  GREEN 


'ATIVIS 


ornxi 
nf  THB  House  or 

Tueadaw.  AprU  28, 1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  Amll  27 
marks  the  90th  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel, 
a  courageous  Soviet  prismier  of  omi- 
sdence.  Ho-  simy  is  well  Icnown  in  the 
United  States,  yet  it  is  important  that 
we  ctmtinue  to  bring  it  to  the  fore- 
front 

Ida  Nudel  is  a  very  fecial  woman. 
Not  only  has  she  shown  great  bravery 
by  standing  up  to  Soviet  officials  in 
har  own  defense,  she  has  risked  ho- 
freedom  on  b^ialf  of  others  desiring 
to  emigrate.  As  an  activist  in  the 
Soviet  Union  she  has  done  aU  she  can 
to  bring  the  problems  of  other  prison- 
ers to  the  public's  attention.  She  lias 
ocmtacted  the  West  about  these  cases. 
put  these  prisonos  in  touch  with  their 
families  and  penooally  protested  to 
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Soviet  otOdMiB  on  their  behalf.  David 
Cbenioclas.  who  served  for  5  years  In 
a  Soviet  labor  camp,  spoke  of  her  after 
hlsrri€ 


TtM  one  person  above  all  others  who 
helped  to  keep  up  morale  and  who  consUnt- 
ly  helped  with  letters  and  parcels,  the 
peraoo  rated  by  all  to  be  a  super-human 
angeL  Is  Ida  NudeL 

AU  these  actions  were  taken  at  great 
risk  to  heraelf  and  have  been  met  with 
harsh  treatment  from  Soviet  officials. 
Ida  Nudel  has  been  constantly  har- 
aned.  has  been  denied  her  wish  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  live  with  her 
stater  and  has  been  forced  to  live  in 
exile  for  the  last  3  years.  Yet.  her 
spirit  has  not  been  broken.  Her  defi- 
ance persists  and  her  work  continues. 

Of  course  there  have  been  numerous 
pleas  from  the  West.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  spoken  on  her  behalf, 
and  ICembers  from  both  bodies  have 
been  equally  active.  Sadly,  our  de- 
mands for  her  release  have  not  been 
met.  The  result  is  that  this  tremen- 
dous person  continues  to  live  a  lonely 
life  in  exile  and  reports  indicate  that 
her  health  continues  to  deteriorate. 

It  is  crltkaally  important  that  our  ef- 
forts continue.  These  efforts  not  only 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviets,  but  they 
are  ^i«"  a  source  of  inspiration  to  Ida 
Nudel.  She  wrote  recently: 

Tour  solidarity  is  not  only  providing  me 
with  additional  strength  thus  enabling  me 
to  bear  the  psychological  situation  in  which 
I  have  been  living,  but  it  is  also  influencing 
the  people  surrounding  me.  Your  solidarity 
fi««  shocked  many  people;  It  also  made 
those  of  them  who  are  capable  of  Judge- 
ment, those  who  can  see  the  difference  be- 
tween Justice  and  injustice  and  those  who 
have  a  dignity  of  their  own  and  can  respect 
the  dignity  of  others,  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  pressing  for  the  release  of 
Ida  Nudel.  It  saddens  me  that  this  out- 
standing person  is  spending  her  SOth 
birthday  in  exile.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  work  wlU  allow  her  to  spend  her 
51st  birthday  in  freedom.* 


MX  HEARINGS  NOT  RESPONSIVE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  www  ABA 
III  THB  HODSI  or  RXPHXSnTTATIVBS 

Tue$daw.  April  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  a 
short  editorial  on  local  MX  hearings 
Into  the  record.  The  article  is  from  the 
Rmo  Evening  Gazette  and  summa- 
rises some  of  the  cmnplalnts  Nevadans 
have  about  the  public  comment  forum 
on  the  draft  environmental  impact 
statonent  (DEIS)  for  the  MX  missile. 
In  my  view,  the  DEIS  for  MX  is 
probably  the  most  significant  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  this  Nation 
has  produced:  unfortunately,  this  doc- 
ument is  extremely  deficient  both  as  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

decislonmaklnc  tool  for  the  siting  of 
MX  and  as  the  yardstick  by  which 
mitigation  measures  will  be  applied  if 
we  get  this  project.  The  citizens  of 
Nevada  share  some  of  my  concerns 
and  are  disturbed  that  the  public 
hearing  process  will  allow  precious 
little  time— 300  seconds  per  person— to 
voice  objections  and  criticisms.  Fortu- 
nately, since  this  editorial  was  pub- 
lished, the  Air  Force  at  least  broad- 
ened the  geographical  scope  of  the 
hearings.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
small  concession,  but  we  are  concerned 
that  we  have  to  plead  and  protest  to 
be  properly  heard  on  this  issue  of  pro- 
found importance  to  our  State. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ICC  HxAaiMos  Not  RnroHsrvs 

The  Air  Force  has  repeatedly  said  it  wants 
to  hear  how  Nevadans  feel  about  the  MX. 
and  that  it  wUl  give  them  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  voice  their  opinions.  But  looking  at  the 
BCX  hearing  sites  and  the  hearing  format, 
one  has  to  believe  the  Air  Force  is  mostly 
interested  in  Its  own  propaganda. 

The  MX  system,  if  buUt.  would  be  the 
largest  construction  project  ever  undertak- 
en. 

Not  by  the  United  SUtes,  you  understand, 
or  by  20th  century  man,  but  by  all  of  man- 
kind going  back  as  far  as  history  wlU  take 
us.  You  could  probably  lump  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world  together,  includ- 
ing the  pyramids,  and  not  equal  the  con- 
struction effort  demanded  for  the  MX. 

This  project  would  force  tremendous 
changes  on  Nevada.  The  effect  on  our  envi- 
ronment, our  economy,  our  lifestyle  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  even  after  reading  the 
Air  Force's  draft  impact  sUtement.  The 
state  would  never  be  the  same. 

And  how  much  comment  is  Nevada  to  be 
permitted  on  this  incredibly  massive 
project?  Only  eight  hours  of  hearings  in 
each  of  five  cities— not  including  Reno.  But 
wait.  Ifs  worse  that  that.  In  each  city,  this 
amounts  to  a  four- hour  afternoon  and  a 
four-hour  evening  session— but  at  each  ses- 
sion the  Air  Force  presenU  a  half-hour 
briefing,  with  another  hour  scheduled  for 
questions  and  answers  on  the  briefing  itself. 
and  half  an  hour  for  breaks,  introduction 
and  closing.  Then,  in  its  benevolence,  the 
Air  Force  granU  Nevadans  two  hours  to 
speak. 

But  they  will  not  speak  long.  RepresenU- 
tive  of  groups  are  given  five  minutes,  indi- 
vidual speakers  three— to  discuss  a  nine- 
volume.  1.800  page  document. 

And  not  many  will  speak.  U  each  person 
takes  three  minutes,  a  maximum  of  40  per- 
sons wUl  speak  in  each  hearing.  That  adds 
up  to  80  persons  per  city,  and  400  persons  in 
all.  Four  hundred  out  of  a  population  of 
797.899.  That's  .05  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

But  don't  go  away.  In  northwestern 
Nevada  there  is  one  hearing  site  only,  at 
Carson  City.  Eighty  persons  at  most  will  be 
allowed  to  speak.  That  amounts  to  less  than 
.03  percent  of  the  area's  r72.338  people. 
That's  not  3  percent,  mind  you.  but  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

The  Air  Force  will  forgive  us  if  we  grovel 
In  absolute  ecstacy  at  such  magnanimous 
generosity,  such  overwhelming  concern  with 
the  welfare  of  our  state. 

We  are  told  that  we  can  write,  of  course. 
But  writing  is  difficult  for  many  persons: 
they  will  never  set  pen  to  paper.  The  Air 

Force  must  know  that.  It  also  must  know 
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that  the  more  restrictive  the  hearings  and 
the  farther  they  are  from  population  cen- 
ters, the  smaUer  the  turnout.  If  you  wished 
to  discourage  persona  from  attending,  you 
would  of  course  choose  Carson  City  over 
Reno  as  the  site  for  the  only  northwestern 
hearing.  The  only  major  population  center 
schedtiled  for  a  hearing  was  Las  Vegas, 
where  there  is  much  support  for  the  MX  be- 
cause southern  Nevada  would  bear  little  of 
the  impact.  That  hearing  was  held  Monday. 
The  other  hearings  will  be  held  In  such 
huge  population  centers  as  Pioche,  Tono- 
pah,  and  ESy. 

These  rural  areas  deserve  hearings,  of 
course,  because  they  would  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  MX.  But  why  Is  the  rest  of  the 
sUte,  which  would  also  be  affected,  given  so 
little  opportunity?  Why  no  hearing  in 
Reno?  Why  none  in  Elko?  Why,  indeed, 
unless  the  Air  Force  does  not  really  care 
what  Nevada  thinks. 

Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  has  written  to  the  Air 
Force  secretary,  asking  for  hearings  In  Reno 
and  Elko,  and  also  for  Austin-Eureka,  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  employment. 
That  request  should  be  honored. 

But  more  than  that.  The  Air  Force  should 
sit  and  listen  to  the  people  of  Nevada  for  as 
long  as  they  want  to  speak.  With  so  huge  a 
project,  that  is  little  enough  to  ask.  But  we 
do  not  merely  ask;  we  demand  it.  as  citizens 
of  a  nation  in  which  government  may  not 
trample  the  people's  rights.  We  will  not  be 
still  until  we  are  heard.* 


MORE  ON  EL  SALVADOR— DE- 
MOCRACY AND  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

orminrasoTA 

IM  THC  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESOtTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  months  much 
discussion  has  focused  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  sending 
economic  and  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. During  that  period,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  constituents 
asking  me  to  insure  that  some  policy 
of  human  rights  is  followed  in  that 
Central  American  coimtry.  I  respond- 
ed to  each  one  explaining  that  while 
human  rights  have  suffered  in  El  Sal- 
vador, they  would  surely  be  nonexist- 
ent under  a  Marxist  regime.  The  Cen- 
trist Government.  I  believe,  holds  the 
best  chance  for  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  for  that  developing  nation. 

To  continue  the  learning  process  on 
this  issue,  I  am  inserting  an  interview 
of  El  Salvador's  President.  Jose  Napo- 
lean  Duarte.  As  you  may  know,  Mr. 
Duarte  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  so  he  is  quite  familiar  with 
democratic  institutions.  I  believe  this 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  Catho- 
lic Star  Herald  on  March  27.  1981,  best 
explains  the  motives  of  the  moderate 
government.  I  think  it  also  shows  the 
firm  commitment  which  exists  in  the 
country  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problem— and  the  establishment  of  a 
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democratic  society  baaed  upon  free  en- 
terprise. 

While  we  read  this  article  about  El 
Salvador,  let  us  keep  in  mind  the 
other  alternative  offered  by  the  rebels, 
a  planned  economy  which  means  scar- 
city and  economic  misery.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  support  such  a  dlsas- 
terous  policy. 

Thank  you. 

[From  the  Catholic  Star  Herald.  Mar.  27. 

1981] 
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Oaklahs,  CAur.^Joae  Napolean  Duarte. 
Head  of  El  Salvador's  government,  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  with  the  Catholic  Voice 
that  he  sees  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  in  his  country's  long  bloody  struggle 
toward  democracy.  The  government  hopes 
to  hold  elections  in  1982.  he  said. 

Duarte,  president  of  the  civilian-military 
JunU  which  rules  the  Maasachusetts-aized 
nation,  appointed  a  team  to  organize  a  year- 
long effort  to  hold  the  "first  free  elections 
in  the  history  of  El  Salvador." 

It  is.  he  said  in  a  March  telephone  Inter- 
view from  his  home,  "A  oujor  step  in  the 
restoration  of  democracy  In  EI  Salvador." 

The  elections  tenUtively  planned  for 
early  1982  would  involve  choosing  a  consti- 
tution, a  congress,  and.  a  little  later,  the 
man  or  gronp  who  will  hold  executive  office. 
Duarte  told  The  Voice.  Oakland  diocesan 
newspaper. 

Duarte  has  come  under  heavy  domestic 
and  international  crltidam  over  his  govern- 
ment's human  rights  record. 

"I'm  a  Cbristian,"  he  said.  "I  am  opposed 
to  violence.  I've  worked  for  peace  for  the 
last  20  years  and  will  always  be  dedicated  to 
non-violent  solutions." 

Yet.  he  said,  there  is  a  place  for  violence 
"when  necessary." 

"St.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  we  must  ex- 
haust all  means  of  peacefiil  solutions,"  he 
said.  "And  after  having  done  that,  if  the 
problem  is  still  not  solved,  then  one  may 
consider  aims. 

According  to  Ehiarte,  the  Tbomlstic  excep- 
tion can  be  applied  to  the  current  situation 
in  Ea  Salvador. 

"In  this  country  we  have  a  problem  of 
structural  violence.  The  problem  is  deeply 
rooted  and  has  invaded  the  thinking  of 
every  level  of  society.  It  is  not  simply  a 
problem  of  Isolated  violence.  There  is  an  un- 
derlying problem  of  values— or  rather,  the 
lack  of  values.  The  rartiraHMtion  (of  leftist 
guerillas  and  the  extreme  right)  has  created 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  that  have  de- 
stroyed all  respect  for  authority  and  have 
produced  the  abuse  of  all  power  and  author- 
ity." he  said. 

About  19.000  people  were  killed  in  the 
country  in  1980.  Duarte  said  the  military  is 
responsible  for  some  of  the  deaths  but  most 
were  the  work  of  extremists  on  the  right 
and  left. 

Duarte  said  he  has  hopes  for  a  political  so- 
lution in  ES  Salvador  though  no  one  on  the 
left  has  agreed  to  talk  to  him  yet.  "I've  tried 
over  and  over  again  to  talk  to  the  left.  For 
years  I  have  called  for  discussion,  for  dialog, 
but  they  refuse  to  cooperate." 

Oulllermo  Ungo.  head  of  the  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Frtmt  (n>R),  a  coalition  of 
non-guerrilla  opposition  groups,  was  bis  vice 
presidential  candidate  in  1972.  but  the  two 
are  opposed  to  each  other  today.  Duarte 
and  Ungo  lost  the  1972  elections  to  a  mill- 
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tary  candidate,  but  many  Salvadorans  be- 
lieve this  was  due  to  fraud. 

Ungo  is  also  a  former  member  of  the  Junta 
who  resigned  in  protest  against  government 
polldes. 

Attaining  agreement  among  the  rightist, 
leftist  and  moderate  f actimis  is  no  easy  task. 
Duarte  said.  He  emphasized  he  wanted 
direct  talks  with  no  outside  intermediary. 
The  West  Oerman  government  and  several 
international  socialist  organizations  have  of- 
fered to  mediate. 

Duarte  was  quoted  recratly  as  saying 
there  would  stUl  be  civil  strife  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  there  was  no  interference  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  The 
war  would  t>e  waged  between  the  rich  who 
have  been  dlgKMseMCd  of  their  property 
and  the  poor  who  have  for  many  years  been 
fighting  to  take  land   from  the  rich,   he 


Duarte  still  stands  by  that  statement  but 
adds  that  communism  is  so  entrenched  in  El 
Sahrador  that  it  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  A 
staunch  Christian  Democrat,  Duarte  has 
been  described  as  being  more  anti-Soviet 
than  VS.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig. 

The  Salvadoran  government.  Duarte  said. 
recently  supplied  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  with  inf(»matlon  on  the 
smuggling  of  arms  by  the  Soviet  Union 
through  Nicaragua. 

If  he  can  help  it.  Duarte  said,  there  will  be 
no  ccMnmimist  foothold  after  the  1982  elec- 
tions. Referring  to  the  leftist  guerrillas,  he 
stated  that  "everyone  will  be  free  to  vote 
except  those  committed  to  violent  solu- 
tions." 

Because  of  his  dedication  to  combatting 
tvimmiiTiipn  Duarte  said  he  does  not  mind 
the  United  States  using  El  Salvador  as  an 
East-West  point  of  confrontation. 

"The  whole  world  is  looking  to  El  Salva- 
dor right  now,"  he  said,  "because  we  serve 
as  an  example  for  other  countries  being 
threatened  by  communism.  How  they  fare 
later  wiU  depoid  on  how  El  Salvador  fares 
today  in  its  fight  for  democracy." 

In  the  midst  of  conflicting  reports  on  El 
Salvador  Duarte  said  he  would  like  to  reas- 
sure the  American  people  of  his  and  the 
Junta's  intentions. 

"We  realize  we  are  only  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment. The  free  elections  wiU  establish  a 
permanent  one.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  the  American  people  to  understand  that 
we  are  fighting  for  democracy.  We  need  the 
faith  of  the  people  not  only  of  this  country 
but  of  the  world  in  order  to  succeed  in  our 
attempt  at  establishing  a  democratic  society 
in  El  Salvador,"  he  said. 

"Therefore  we  are  asking  for  a  chance  to 
obtain  our  dream.  Our  situation  here  is  not 
a  simple  situation.  It  is  very  complex.  Above 
all.  we  need  all  the  Christian  people  of  the 
world  to  pray  for  us."  Duarte  said.* 
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those  of  us  from  that  area,  because  It 
can  serve  as  an  inqilratlon  to  many 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Colonel  Flowers'  official  functions 
are  to  assist  in  recruiting  and  helping 
prospective  candidates  for  the  Military 
Academy.  While  performing  these  Im- 
portant tasks  in  an  exemplary 
manner,  he  has  continually  gone 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  personally 
touched  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
young  people  and  their  families  In 
very  meaningful  wvys.  Late  hours, 
missed  meals,  and  personal  sacrifices 
have  been  routine  as  he  has  always 
made  himself  available  at  anytime, 
day  or  night. 

I  believe  that  his  qualities  were  best 
siunmed  up  in  a  letter  from  a  cadet, 
which  was  read  at  his  testimonial 
dinner.  It  read.  In  part: 

The  personal  interest  you  took  in  each  of 
us  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  wUl  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us  as  we  pursue  careers  as  officers. 
With  an  officer  such  as  yourself  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  Army's  futiue  looks  bright.* 


LT.  COL.  HARRY  FLOWERS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OriaCHIGAM 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesehtativks 
Tuesday.  April  28,  1981 
m  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  group  of  very  appreciative 
pe<H>le  Joined  to  honor  Lt.  Col.  Harry 
Flowers,  the  longtime  West  Point  liai- 
son officer  for  southeastern  Michigan. 
Knowledge  of  his  outstanding  work, 
however,  should  not  be  limited  only  to 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSiQ 

ornxnois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATITES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  welcome  President 
Reagan  tonight,  I  wish  to  direct  to  the 
Members  a  very  spirited  editorial  com- 
mentary by  Ann  Bradley,  the  editor  of 
the  Christian  Citizen,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Lansing,  m.  Mrs.  Bradley's 
comments  appeared  in  the  March  1981 
edition  of  that  publication,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  well  worth  reading: 
Perspbctive 
(By  Aim  Bradley) 

Freedom— that  often  iUusive  dream 
sought  by  every  American,  spoken  of  from 
podiums  and  pulpits,  cherished  by  all  and 
abused  by  most.  In  a  qnawUng  land  of  more 
than  two  hundred  million  people  our  Con- 
stitution provides  the  umbrella  of  protec- 
tion necessary  to  serve  such  inherent  diver- 
sity. Though  perhaps  tattered  in  recent 
months,  the  United  States  Constitution  con- 
tinues to  shine  as  a  beactm  of  hope  to  all 
people  who  seek  to  be  free.  It  is  still  possible 
to  have  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  to 
make  choices,  freedom  to  live  useful  lives 
while  holding  fast  to  that  belief  which  is 
the  "American  dream." 

Government  was  intended  to  serve  the 
people,  not  the  converse.  That  means  Uiat 
every  citizen  has  the  right  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  the  principles  upon  wbidi 
our  Constitution  is  baaed.  When  individuals 
ignore  God's  laws,  the  consequences  must 
be  suffered.  So  it  is  with  a  nation  that  re- 
fuses to  honor  thoM  Uws.  Indhridual  as  w^ 
as  naticnial  freedom  is  threatened  when 
those  guidelines  are  ignored.  In  a  republic 
where  the  power  to  control  rests  with  the 
people,  therefore,  preservation  of  freedom 
bec(Hnes  the  responsibility  of  alL  And  that 
is  the  other  side  of  the  freedom  coin— re- 
qwnsibility. 
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Amtrtcan  people,  bave  been  of- 
n  ii  oar  nrn^onMM- 

In  oar  lyitem  of  lovefu- 
Tha  BMnl  fiber  of  our  netion  baa 
at  the  bawk  of  aecular  Human- 
of  aodeCy  wbkdi  beUerca 


that  aMnl  valuaa  are  aelf-detemilned  and 
Inttattve  muet  be  taken  by  re- 
tlana  to  redalm  ttaoae  etandardi 
which  an  BUleally  centered. 

PraUtDt  Raaian  aeoned  to  catdi  the 
Virtt  of  many  Amerleaaa  when  he  tpakx  of 
the  need  to  reatoee  oonfktaiee  in  our  lor- 
"flo  «tth  an  the  creative  enersy  at 
let  ua  begin  an  era  of  natioB- 
al  ranevaL  ...  I  believe  we.  the  Araertcaiw 
of  today,  are  ready  to  act  worthy  of  our- 
aehrea.  Aa  we  renew  ouradvea  here  in  our 
own  land,  we  wfll  be  aeen  aa  havliw  ireater 
atnocth  thraathoat  the  warM." 

The  very  teet  of  new  learVmhlp  preaup- 
poaw  lenewed  tntereat  in  government,  but 
that  Ii  not  enoogh.  Thoae  of  ua  who  believe 
atroogly  In  the  power  of  prayer  muat  oontin- 
oaUy  pray  for  inal^t  and  wladom  for  our 
leaden  that  they,  in  turn.  wiD  make  ehotoea 
whtOk  guarantee  that  government  wfll  be 
repreeentative  of  the  majority.  If  thoae  who 
are  called  by  ffia  naaae  will  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, "nattaial  renewal"  wfll  be  evident. 

The  preening  of  America  .  .  .  must  start 
with  purging  apathetic  attltudee  toward 
guveiuuMUt  It  muat  be  etrengthened  to  in- 
clude a  commitment  by  wponalble  people 
to  be  informed,  particularty  concerning 
f  anUly  and  ethical  imuea.  And  it  muet  devel- 
op to  the  point  of  an  action-oriented  deter- 
mhwtlon  that  secular  Humanism  not  be  al- 
lowed to  erode  those  prindplea  upon  which 
our  national  freedom  is  built.* 


OREGON  SHAKIWPEAREAW 
nSTTVAL 


HON.  RONWYDEN 


n  THE  HOUSE  or  KxnutsxirrATins 

Tuaday,  April  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Orecon  Shmkevearean  Festival  is  one 
of  our  State  treasures.  Pounded  in 
1934.  this  unique  fesUval  located  in 
the  picturesque  town  of  AshlSLnd  in 
the  southern  Cascades  draws  large 
numbers  of  families  to  its  annual 
summer  perfonnanees. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  Association 
for  the  excellent  Job  they  have  done 
to  keep  ticket  prices  at  an  affordable 
leveL 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  they  have 
manaced  to  maintain  their  standinc  as 
a  "people's  program."  has  been  assist- 
ance they  have  received  over  the  years 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

Not  only  is  direct  funding  from  NEA 
important,  but  recognttlon  achieved 
ihrouKh  receipt  of  an  NEA  grant  en- 
eouraces  private  donatiaos.  Since  NEA 
was  fgtghijghfrt  in  1965.  private  giving 
has  increased  1.200  percent.  I  find  this 
figure  to  be  teirty  astounding. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
a  letter  I   recently   received 
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from  the  Oregon  Shakeqiearean  Festi- 
val Aasodatim  In  support  of  funding 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  funding.  It  is  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment 
The  letter  follows: 

OBSUOa  BlIiSVTTTftffSftIT 

nsnVAL  ASSOdATIOIl, 

A^Mamd,  Ong..  March  17.  lUl. 
Hon.  Roa  Wraaa. 
Loninoorth  Htnue  Office  Bitildino. 
WoaMngUm,  D.C. 

DaftB  CrwrnsMima  Wnor  This  is  written 
in  response  to  the  Reagan  administratiOD's 
amwunoed  intention  to  reduce  the  budgets 
Of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities by  M  percent  for  Fiscal  Tear  ISSa. 
The  Prcaident  himself.  In  annmmcing  such 
a  propoeal.  declared  that  this  particular 
pull-back  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  increased  private 
sector,  fperlally  corporate,  contributions. 

We  believe  that  most  Americans  identify 
sympathetlcally  with  the  goal  of  getting 
this  nation's  economy  back  on  the  right 
track.  Ifoet  would  even  support,  apparent^, 
across-the-board  expenditure  reductions 
that  are  mindful,  equitable  and  not  unduly 
burdensooae  on  any  one  or  few  constituen- 
dee.  We  submit  that  this  particular  pro- 
posed reduction  is  neither  mindful  nor  equi- 
table, nor  Is  it  In  tune  with  known  facts 
about  the  present  capacities  of  the  private/ 
corporate  sector.  One  Is  tempted  to  say  that 
it  even  verges  on  someone's  notion  of  the 
punitive. 

As  countlem  articles  and  news  media  re- 
porte  have  shown,  the  downturn  of  the 
economy  together  with  incredible  inflaUon 
are  putting  the  brakes  on  the  recent  In- 
creases In  private/corporate  largesse. 
Except  mainly  for  large  oil  companies,  the 
story  from  all  sectors  of  the  country  Is  the 
same:  Depressed  retaU  sales,  too  high  inter- 
est ratea,  company  lay-offs  and  cutbacks  are 
all  conjtrining  to  cause  a  puU-back  in  corpo- 
rate and  foundation  gift  planning.  In  short, 
the  President's  assiimptinn  may  be  correct 
for  the  kmg-haul.  but  It  could  be  disastrous 
for  the  near-term  hauL  Many  arts  mganlxa- 
tlons  simply  cannot  survive  those  near-tenn 
years  on  the  expectation  of  extensive  in- 
creased private/corporate  support 

The  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival  Asso- 
ciation completed  its  46th  season  in  1980, 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  not-for- 
profit  repertory  theatres  in  North  America. 
In  IMO,  we  attracted  M5,000  persms  to  579 
performances  of  13  plays  In  our  three  the- 
atres. When  one  considers  that  only  9  per- 
cent of  these  patrons  live  within  ISO  miles 
of  Ashland,  and  that  only  40  percent  of  all 
of  our  patrons  come  from  within  Oregon, 
one  can  begin  to  see  that  along  with  Crater 
Lake,  the  Festival  is  one  of  the  largest  gen- 
erators of  tourism  In  Oregon.  And  tourism  is 
Oregon's  third  largest  industry  after  timber 
and  agriculture,  both  of  which  are  tiavtng 
problems.  Using  the  State  of  Oregon's  own 
conservative  multiplier,  the  Festival  has  a 

1980  economic  impact  of  over  $41  million. 
Tet  we  are  scrambling  to  stay  alive!  Our 

snnual  famlngs  gap  has  now  reached 
r/OO.OOO.  or  23  percent  of  our  $3  million 

1981  budget  and  It  Is  growing.  Our  "gap"  is 
small  compared  to  the  40  percent  to  70  per- 
cent irius  gaps  of  other  major  arts  groups. 
But  because  of  the  dispersed  character  of 
our  audience  and  our  geographic  remote- 
ness from  ma)or  urban  centers,  we  face  rela- 
tively greater  difficulty  In  meeting  this 
annual  need.  We  have  priced  our  tlckete 
over  the  yean  to  recognise  the  travel  coste 
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our  patrons  must  bear  to  see  our  playa.  We 
have  been  consciously  aware  of  the  needs  of 
senior  dtlaens  on  small  fixed  Incomes,  and 
of  more  than  70.000  school  students  whose 
contaete  with  the  Festival  In  1980  were 
heavfly  subsidlaed  by  ua.  Even  so.  you  wUl 
note  from  the  eneioaed  chart  that  our  top 
ticket  prices  have  increased  50  percent  in 
the  last  five  years.  Further  Increases,  to- 
gether with  Inflated  costs  of  travel,  could 
make  serious  inroads  on  our  future  suste- 
nance. 

In  a  day  when  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
spending  $53  million  <m  military  bands,  but 
only  $13.5  million  on  the  arts  and  human- 
itlea.  such  a  cutback  as  that  proposed  by 
Reagan.  Stockman  and  company  is.  to  us, 
unthinkable. 

We  hope  to  receive  a  reaction  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 
Most  cordially. 

Jamss  K.  Sooaa.  Ph.  D.. 
Director,  Retource  DevHopmenLm 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  "SWEET  POTATO 
AFFAIR" 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OrLOUiaiAHA 

HI  THi  Housa  OP  acPBisDrrATrvis 
Tuesday.  April  28.  1981 
•  Bfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  prepare  my  colleagues 
and  their  staffs  for  a  taste  of  extraor- 
dinary tomorrow.  April  30. 

On  that  day.  the  Louisiana  Sweet 
Potato  Commission  will  be  providing  a 
complimentary  serving  of  Louisiana 
yams  at  lunch  In  the  House  dining 
room.  As  you  enjoy  this  treat.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  these  facts  about  the 
savory,  versatile— and  extraordinary- 
golden  Louisiana  yam. 

A  Louisiana  yam  is  technically  a 
sweet  potato,  but  it  is  different  from 
any  other  sweet  potato  in  the  world. 
Unlike  the  dry-fleshed  sweet  potato,  it 
was  scientifically  developed  to  tiave 
golden,  moist  flesh;  a  copper-toned 
skin:  and  rich,  sugary  taste. 

Tams  are  certainly  among  the 
world's  most  versatile  foods.  They  are 
available  fresh,  frocen  or  canned. 
They  can  be  baked,  french-frled. 
boiled,  stuffed,  candied,  or  escalloped. 
They  can  be  eaten  by  themselves  or  in 
casseroles,  baked  into  pies  and  pud- 
dings or  served  as  a  menu  complement 
to  almost  any  meat. 

Do  not  tell  your  kids,  but  yams  are 
good  for  them.  Developers  of  the  Lou- 
isiana yam  took  great  pains  to  give 
each  golden  tuber  150  percent  of  the 
recommended  daily  dietary  allowance 
of  vitamin  A— essential  for  healthy 
bones,  teeth  and  sitin  and  crucial  for 
good  night  vision. 

Sweet  potatoes  liave  a  colorful  histo- 
ry. Christopher  Columbus  thought  so 
much  of  sweet  potatoes  that  he  took 
some  back  to  Spain  with  him.  DeSoto 
found  sweet  potatoes  growing  in  what 
is  now  Louisiana, 

The  word  yam.  by  the  way.  is 
thought  to  come  from  the  Senegalese 
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"nywnl."  mMuiing  "to  eat"— 
which  is  precisely  what  I  invite  you  to 
do  with  us  April  SO.  Bon  appetit* 


SUPPORT  FOR  COMMUNITY 
BCENTAL  HEALTH  REFORMS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

OP  comncncoT 

Df  THX  BOU8K  OP  RCPansinATivn 

Tuuday.  AprU  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14.  I  testified  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  SubctHumittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  the 
problems  surrotmdlng  the  national 
policy  of  delnsUtutionalicatlon.  I  in- 
clude this  statement  in  today's  Rboord 
for  the  attention  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues. 

STATSMSaT  OP  HoM.  Stbwabt  B.  McKnoRT 


Mr.  Chalmian.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handicapped  to  express  my  views  on  the 
current  levd  of  care  and  services  for  the 
maitally  retarded  In  Ooonecticut 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  policy  of 
institutional  custody  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  this  nation  has  been  virtaally 
eliminated  in  favor  of  complete  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  in  the  community.  As 
you  know  this  transition  has  occurred  with 
the  goal  of  universal  community  care  in 
mind.  Today,  however,  it  is  dear  that  this 
noble  goal  has  produced  a  fragmented,  un- 
coordinated, and  even  harmful  mental 
health  delivery  system  which  mandat<rs 
placement  of  many  patients  In  community 
settings  and  encourages  frustration  and 
anger  on  the  part  of  all  thoae  affected.  In 
the  next  decade,  therefore.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  we  can  bring  about  a  moderatkm  of  the 
emotional  rhetoric  on  this  nuttter  and  pro- 
vide retarded  dtlxens  the  <H>tion  of  choosing 
the  most  appropriate  and  benefldal  form  of 
treatment 

In  1983.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  pre- 
sented what  was  to  become  a  national  objec- 
tive for  the  treatment  of  our  nation's  re- 
tarded dtiaens:  the  transfer  of  the  mentally 
disabled  from  large  state  institutions  to 
smaO  community  treatment  centers.  This 
approach  has  been  applied  iMlmarily  in  four 
areas  of  public  social  poller  adult  criminal 
Justice,  Juvenile  delinqiiency.  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation.  In  all  four  areas 
poUdes  and  programs  are  carried  out  at  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  levels. 

Treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  as  de- 
sivoed  by  the  Kennedy  AiknlnlBtratlan  was 
a  massive  reform  in  the  delivery  of  servioes. 
The  Kennedy  goals  were  threefold:  to  move 
treatment  centers  from  state  hospitals  and 
training  schools  to  community  fadlltlea:  to 
prevent  the  causes  of  mental  retardation: 
and  Intensify  efforts  to  discover  the  causes 
of  mmtal  retardation.  Upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Joint  Oommlaskm  on  Mental 
mness  and  Health,  the  core  of  that  plan 
became  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  (CMHC).  The  CMHC  was  dealgnrd 
to  provide  a  broad  range  of  servtoes  intend- 
ed to  replace  state  InaUtutlona.  Spedfically. 
the  CMHC  goals  were:  pteventlon  of  unnec- 
essary hospltallsatlnn:  curtailment  of  the 
length  of  hospital  stays  when  It  was  re- 
quired and  the  asstanilation  of  patients  Into 
the  oommiBity  for  rehabilitatkin  Both  the 
repreaentotton  of  sodal  reform  and  the  real- 
isatlon  of  budgetary  savings  earned  Kenne- 


dy's program  swift  bipartlaan  support  in    community  residences  as  "overcrowded,  sab- 

standaid.  and  dirty  faculties,  wtthoot  pravl- 
slon  being  made  for  needed  ssrvtces."  Im- 
portantly, the  GAO  report  found  that  these 
problems  occurred  In  "all  of  the  states  we 
reviewed.  Studies  done  by  others  Identified 
this  problem  In  other  statea."  In  extreaw 
cases.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  poor  condltton  of  a 
boarding  home  due  to  a  lack  of  Federal  and 
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support  staff  has  led  to  death  for  some  resi- 
dents. In  1980  and  early  1981  a  total  of 
sixty-four  ruairtfnfs  of  several  Hew  Jersey 
boarding  homes  perished  In  fires.  Auwadiug 
to  preliminary  repiwts  of  the  UjB.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Aging  "most 
victims  appeared  to  have  been  recent  resi- 
dents of  state  Instttutlans  ftir  the  mentally 
impaired  or  retarded."  We  cannot  aDow  pa- 
Uente  to  be  dtaeharged  to  farffltlfs  of  such 
poor  quality  which  may  endanger  their 
health  and  weD  being. 

The  second  glaring  weakness  of  the  cur- 
rent method  of  community  care  is  the  sig- 
nificant increase  in  readmissians  to  state 
hospitals.  According  to  a  1978  Sdentiflc 
American,  artlde.  "admlaBlons  to  state  hos- 
pitals Increased  from  ITg^NW  in  1868  to  a 
peak  of  390.000  In  1973  and  had  declined  to 
only  375.000  by  1974.  Moreover,  a  growing 
proportion  of  these  atlmimliais  were  read- 
missions  with  about  one-half  of  the  rdCMed 
pattents  readmitted  within  a  year  of  dls- 
charge."  While  the  Department  of  Health 
snd  Human  Oei  »kjes  no  longer  collect  ad- 
missions  data  from  state  instttutlaas,  a 
study  conducted  by  the  National  Aasod- 
atlon  of  SiQierlntendenta  of  Public  FteUlttes 
tar  tlie  MentaDy  Retarded  stated  "the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  icacknlaBlan  was  a  lack 
of  community  smkjea  such  as  IMng  accom- 
modations, comprrtienslve  services,  snd  fol- 
lowup.  The  faOuic  to  adjust  to  oommnnity 
living  and  community  rejection  were  also 
dted  as  factors."  This  1 1  sibiilsslnn  syn- 
drome readied  the  absurd  In 
alaere  twdve  patients  have  been 
and  readmitted  a  total  of  127  times 
patient  has  been  readmitted  37  times.  I 
point  this  out  only  to  present  the  lack  of  a 
compn^ienalve.  coorrtlnatwl.  and  effective 
nationwide  community  rehabilitation 
system.  Finally,  the  use  of  nursing  homes 
has  in  effect  transferred  patients,  not  to  a 
community  — **«»^  but  from  one  Insttto- 
tlonal  setting  to  another.  The  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  showed  a  48- 
peicent  increaae  in  the  number  of  nurring 
home  residents  with  mental  dlsabOtties 
from  1988  to  1977.  One  <rf  the  prime  goals  of 
the  Kennedy  leforais  was  to  plaoe 
In  small,  eommunlty-based  be 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Servioes  cowhided  tint  "more  tlian 
fifty  percent  of  tlie  nursing  liomes  residents 
were  tai  faculties  with  100  beds  or  more  and 
about  fifteen  percent  were  In  farllltlrs  of 
300  beds  or  mote."  In  sdrtltlnn  numerous  In- 
cidents of  questlonsblf  praetleu  tmre 
emerged  concerning  the  uiwiiu'MiIswI  care 
received  in  Skilled  Nursliw  Facilities  and  In- 
tomediate  Nursing  FtafUtlea.  The  1977 
GAO  report  stated  "many  of  tlieae  are  not 
staffed  or  prepared  to  handle  the  devdop- 
mental  or  pyaehlatric  needs  <tf  tlie  mentally 
disabled  Some  did  not  meet  safety  or  pa- 
tient care  standards.  Some  were  so  large  In 
effect  that  petaona  were  moved  from  one 
institution  to  another."  The  net  effect  of 
thisptrilcy  Is  not  a  caaamunity  ( 
conducive  to  rehabilitation,  as 
Kennedy  outlined  Imt  anotlier  f onn  vt  an ' 
institutional  environment  with  substandard 
levels  of  care. 


Hie  refinement  and  expansion  of  the 
Kennedy  i4an  has  continued  In  a  rapid  yet 
inMMwniinatwl  iiianiif  r  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  seventeen  years  ago.  In  subsequent 
years  five  presidents  have  endoned  the  con- 
cept and  goals  of  ttie  prograaL  Federal  ini- 
tlattves  tidped  solidify  tills  approach  as  tlie 
dominant  tlieme  in  the  care  of  the  retarded. 
In  later  years,  other  federal  programs,  such 
as  Medicaid.  Supplemental  Security  Income. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Develop- 
ment DtaatriUtles.  have  been  enacted  or 
amended  to  allow  more  mentally  disabled 
persons  to  live  and  be  treated  in  their  com- 
munitiaa.  In  addition.  Federal  District  Court 
decisions  liave  mandated  ttiat  states  direct 
their  rdiabllitation  effort  into  tlie  commu- 
nity treatment  centers  and  away  from  state 
institutions.  In  WyaU  v.  SMcfeaey  a  federal 
District  Court  in  Alabama  ruled  that  the 
mentally  retarded  had  a  "constitutional 
right  to  treatment  in  the  least  restrictive 
setting  necessary"  and  in  O'Connor  v.  Don- 
aUaon  the  Sui»eme  Court  ruled  that  "a 
state  cannot  constitutionally  confine  a  non- 
dangerous  person  wlw  is  capable  of  surviv- 
ing saf dy  in  freedom  wittiout  offering  treat- 
ment to  tliat  individuaL" 

I  wlwleheartedly  endoiae  the  aspirations 
and  objectives  of  the  community  mental 
liealth  center  movement  I  do  so  in  the 
beUef  that  where  feasible  and  appropriate, 
community  care  is  the  most  proper  and 
humane  form  of  treatment  for  the  retarded. 
However,  upon  examination  of  tlie  current 
status  <d  community  care  facilitiea  and  pro- 
grams nationwide,  it  is  dear  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  original  goals  has  verged 
upon  disaster.  This  serious  la^  of  progress 
In  atta*n*"g  national  objectives  tar  the  re- 
tarded is  causing  hardsiiip.  injury,  snd  in 
some  extreme  cases,  even  death 

There  are  ttiree  basic  faults  with  the  cur- 
rent treatment  delivery  system  for  the  re- 
tarded. First  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
community  treatment  centers.  Second,  dis- 
cliarged  patients  are  not  being  rehabilitated 
in  tlie  community  ttiereby  raiislng  unnatu- 
rally hl|^  readmlsslon  rates  to  state  hospi- 
tals. Finally,  the  use  of  nursing  homes  ss  a 
substitute  for  community  care  facilities  or 
hosiritals  Is  hl^ily  unsatisfactory. 

The  ^rr»n»wig  shortage  of  community  re- 
hataOitathre  facilities  is  the  primary  short- 
coming of  tlie  current  community  treatment 
of  tlie  retarded.  As  a  result  of  federal  tnitia- 
tives.  rapid  discharges  of  patients  from  state 
bospftals  Into  the  community  took  plaoe 
tram  1985  to  1975.  causing  a  65-peroent  re- 
duction in  tlie  census  of  resldenta  at  state 
hospitals.  Unfortunatdy.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tlie  broad  mectnim  of  community  services 
needed  to  suitably  care  for  the  newly  dis- 
charged patients  was  not  established.  As  a 
result  patients  were  abandoned  to  a  negtoct- 
ed.  uncertain  exisrenre  A  1977  General  Ac- 
counting Office  rep(»t  on  the  Mentally  Dis- 
abled (defined  therein  as  the  mentally  iU 
and  tlife  "»««t#'«y  retarded  combined)  stated 
'*many  '■«*"**"r  disabled  persons  have  been 
rdeased  from  Institutions  before  sufficient 
community  services  and  facilities  were  avaO- 
able  and  without  adequate  planning  and  f  ol- 
lowup.  Ottiers.  enter,  remain  in.  or  reenter 
institutions  unnecessarily." 

WhUe  many  mentally  disabled  persons 
liave  been  released  from  institutians  and 
Iriaced  In  group  homes,  foster  care  iiomes, 
and  supervised  apartments,  with  a  satisfac- 
tory range  of  servioes.  others  have  not  fared 
as  wdL  Tlie  GAO  report  described  many 
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Ckmtfy  the  apiwnifn  teek  of 
oanmunlty  KrvtoM.  the  eztnordtaarily 
blfh  iMMpttal  iimiIiiiImIimi  rmtaa.  and  the  ex- 
tflBilve  OM  of  Improperly  adkntaiMered 
nunliw  ho— i.  IndiwitM  that  the  loal  of  re- 
hataOitattOB  to  the  eommunlty  hu  not  been 
trn'^nm*'^  DeeMiee  the  wpowlhimy  for 
tin  -'f'^wy  illMliliiil  is  genenDy  fraciBent- 
ed  and  unrlwr  BMny  have  mfrered  need- 
I  am  vary  uuucemed  that  under  the 
of  eammunlty  care  many  statea  are 
a  poorly  written  federml  poUey  and 
the  rrtrT***'  for  bndietary  rnvtagM  to  dear 
liMtttullaiM  of  patienU  and  "dump"  them  In 
the  oaaummity  where  they  are  without 
ainlmal  aervioea.  In  ahort.  we  have 
from  iiMtttutlonal  "warefaoualnc"  to 
anntty  "warehouahw".  Stnoe  thla  poUey 
can  no  loncer  be  tolerated  we  muat  act  to  re- 
■torc  the  uae  of  atate  boapttala  when  com- 
munity facilltlea  are  unavailable.  Thla 
option,  if  not  the  moat  dealrable.  ia  certainly 
more  huaaane  than  allowlnc  the  mentally 
if— >«»~«  to  be  rdeaaed  to  a  Uf  e  of  uncertain- 
ty, umpeakable  aqualor.  and  poaaible  death. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  reiterate  my  con- 
eeptoal  aupport  for  the  community  mental 
health  center  reforma.  Where  appropriate 
and  fBMlhlw  they  represent  the  beat  poaaible 
care  for  the  retarded.  However,  premature 
iaaplementation  of  total  delnsUtuUonaliaa- 
tlon  is  taneaponaible,  immoral,  and  a  dlaaerv- 
iee  to  those  retarded  dtlaena  it  intenda  to 
aerve.  While  analyalnt  thla  laaue  my  goal 
win  be  to  allow  specific  treatment  f or  an  In- 
dlvklual  to  be  determined,  not  on  the  basis 
of  Meolocy.  but  aeen-dlnc  to  that  indlvid- 
ual'a  need  for  aervloes.  While  individuals 
should  not  be  placed  inappropriately  in  in- 
itltutlaos,  neltber  must  they  be  dumped  in- 
discriminately onto  the  streets.  The  states 
ahouM  "»««■«»«*«  a  full  ranee  of  high  quality 
oomprebeiMlve  coramimlty  and  Institutional 
services  in  order  to  best  meet  the  needa  of 
the  "M^^iiy  diaabled.  With  this  in  mind.  I 
have  aolldted  commenu  from  mental 
health  direetora.  profeaslnnal  sasodatlons. 
parents  groups,  and  other  interested  parties 
to  determine  what  Is  necessary  to  achieve 
this  solution.  In  an  equitable  manner. 

My  ststemenU  today  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crltidilng  any  group  or  organisa- 
tion, but  to  point  out  how  far  we  have 
strayed  from  our  original  intentions.  Nor  is 
It  my  purpose  to  suggest  a  radical  deviation 
in  our  "«**""'  policy  for  the  mentally  dis- 
abled. Rather  it  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
munity mental  health  system  can  continue 
In  a  more  rational  and  reaaonable  manner, 
provldtnc  the  greateat  poaaible  altemaUvea 
for  mental  health  care  and  aervicea.  While  it 
cannot  be  aaid  that  we  have  failed  complete- 
ly. It  can  be  suggested  that  the  way  we  axe 
IMiiMMlliig  la  unaatlafactory.  We  can  do 
better  and  for  the  aake  of  thoae  served,  we 
must.* 


ALBERT  H.  KRAMER— A 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

CWRWTOKK 
HI  THB  HOUSE  or  HSPUCSKirrATIVXS 

Tuemlay,  April  2S,  19S1 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fact  of  political  life  that,  when  a  new 
adminlstrmtion  takes  office,  a  large 
number  of  dedicated  executive  level 
puUlc  servants  are  required  to  take 
leave  of  their  positions  so  that  the 
policies  of  the  new  administration  can 
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be  effectively  carried  out.  That  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Neverthelen.  it  is  inevlUble  that 
this  transition  often  leads  to  the  loss 
of  highly  dedicated  and  capable  civil 
servants  who  have  endeavored  in  the 
course  of  their  duties,  not  to  promote 
the  interests  of  any  one  party,  but 
rather  to  serve  the  public.  While  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  decry  the  con- 
trol that  faceless  bureaucrats  have 
over  out-  lives,  the  fact  is  that  we  all 
depend  on  these  men  and  women  to 
carry  out  the  important  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities of  our  Oovemment  and  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  capably 
doing  the  difficult  Jobs  that  we  in 
Congress  or  in  the  White  House  have 
asked  them  to  do. 

Most  of  our  civil  servants  never  get 
our  thanlLB  when  they  have  done  their 
Jobs  well.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  few  individuals 
who  have  performed  their  Jobs  in  an 
outstanding  fashion. 

C^e  such  Individual  is  Albert  H. 
Kramer,  who,  for  the  last  3M  years, 
has  been  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Consumer  Protection  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Anyone  familiar, 
as  I  am.  with  the  enormous  storm  of 
controversy  over  tliat  agency  during 
the  last  several  years,  knovra  that  his 
Job  has  been  a  most  difficult  one. 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  be- 
sieged by  an  army  of  powerful  special 
interest  groups,  all  seeking  exemptions 
from  FTC  actions  designed  to  do  no 
more  than  give  consumers  a  fair  break 
in  the  marketplace.  We  have  heard 
from  funeral  directors,  who  do  not 
want  to  tell  consumers  about  options 
and  prices:  used  car  dealers,  who  do 
not  want  to  tell  consumers  about  their 
lemons:  dentists  and  doctors,  who  do 
not  think  the  rules  of  fair  competition 
should  apply  to  them,  and  countless 
other  special  pleaders. 

Throughout  this  unparalleled  attack 
by  a  powerful  coalition  of  special  in- 
terest groups.  Al  Kramer  has  set  a 
clear  and  steady  course.  He  came  to 
the  Hill  time  and  again  to  explain, 
calmly  and  cogently,  the  purpose 
behind  the  various  FTC  actions  under 
attack.  He  avoided  rhetoric  and  fo- 
cused on  the  real  issues,  rejecting  staff 
proposals  or  consumer  group  proposals 
which  went  too  far,  and  supporting 
proposals  which  had  a  sound  basis. 

Within  the  Bureau.  Al  Kramer  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  a  sound 
policy  and  economic  analysis  to  all 
major  consumer  protection  actions  to 
be  certain  that  the  benefits  of  those 
actions  outweighed  their  costs.  That 
type  of  tough  analjrsis  did  not  alwajrs 
win  him  friends  within  the  FTC.  or 
indeed,  with  some  consumer  groups. 
But  I  believe  that  it  has  brought  a  idg- 
nificant  measure  of  integrity  to  the 
FTC  which  will,  in  the  long  run.  be  to 
the  Ijeneflt  of  the  agency  and  to  all 
American  consumers. 
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Mr.  Kramer  was  also  responsible  for 
refocusing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission on  an  issue  which  really  af- 
fects consumers,  particularly  our  el- 
derly and  less  affluent  citisens;  the 
ever-increasing  menace  of  inflation 
with  respect  to  health  care,  transpor- 
tation, energy,  and  other  unavoidable 
essentials — even  the  high  cost  of 
dying.  His  solution  to  this  problem  was 
a  healthy  dose  of  fair  compe- 
tition *  *  *  hardly  a  radical  response. 
Other  important  problems  were  also 
addressed,  such  as  the  declining  qual- 
ity of  many  of  our  consumer  products, 
the  ability  of  sellers  to  avoid  fair  com- 
petiton  by  not  disclosing  critical  infor- 
mation about  their  products,  self-im- 
posed voluntary  restrictions  on  compe- 
tition by  many  professional  groups, 
such  as  lawyers  and  doctors:  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  list. 

The  consumers  of  America  owe  Mr. 
Kramer  a  debt  of  gratitude.  In  a  time 
when  consumer  protection  has  become 
a  synonym  for  overregulation,  Mr. 
Kramer  has  maintained  the  momen- 
tum of  the  consumer  protection  mis- 
sion of  the  FTC  by  carefully  tailoring 
the  activites  of  the  agency  to  those 
areas  where  consumer  harm  is  the 
greatest  and  where  PTC  action  is  most 
likely  to  have  the  greatest  benefit. 

Mr.  Kramer's  hard  work— his  legend- 
ary late  nights  and  frequent  weekends 
at  his  desk— may  well  go  lumotlced  by 
most  of  the  Americans  who  will  most 
benefit  from  that  worlc  But  for  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him,  it  is  only  appropri- 
ate for  us  to  stop,  in  the  midst  of  this 
transition  to  another  administration, 
to  simply  state  our  appreciation  for  a 
Job  well  done.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OBCAR  BRADLEY 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OPKANBAa 
IH  THC  HODSX  OF  RXFRCSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  April  15,  1981.  America 
lost  the  last  of  her  five-star  generals. 
Omar  Bradley.  General  Bradley  was 
known  by  liis  troops  as  the  "GI  Gener- 
al," and  for  good  reason:  he  took  them 
through  the  trials  and  conflicts  of 
World  War  n  with  care  and  compas- 
sion, with  a  true  concern  for  the  well- 
\teisii  of  the  men  under  his  command. 
He  ate,  slept,  and  marched  with  the 
guys  who  tukd  to  face  the  hardest 
tasks— the  average  GI  whose  Job  it  was 
to  spearhead  a  drive  into  the  Nazd 
lines.  He  did  this  because  he  luiew,  as 
a  good  leader  should  know,  that  the 
men  imder  him  were  his  most  valuable 
resource. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
fought  in  the  Second  World  War,-uid 
I  know  firsthand  of  the  dedication  of 
the  men  who  fought  under  General 
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Bradley,  as  well  as  his  own  dedication 
to  American  ideals  and  causes.  There 
can  ht  no  doubt,  in  these  days  when 
we  must  question  the  strength  of  our 
national  defense,  that  America  will 
sorely  miss  the  proud  leadership  and 
caring  of  Oen.  Omar  Bradley .• 


SPENDER  MOURNS  BYGONE  ERA 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

ormwToix 

IH  THK  HOUBX  OF  BKPRISKirrATIVB 

Tme»day,  AprU  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  LbBOUTILLIER,  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  majority  and  minority  parties 
in  the  97th  Congress  begin  to  sharpen 
their  arguments  and  line  up  votes  in 
anticipation  of  a  showdown  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  cut  proposals.  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention, and  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  an  analysis  of 
where  we  stand  at  this  point  in  the 
legislative  process  and  our  Nation's 
history. 

The  political  pendultim  swings 
slowly,  but  surely.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  witnessed  an  ebb  and  flow  of 
opinion  and  policy,  and  acted,  more  or 
less,  in  aocordance  with  the  mandate 
of  the  American  people. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  pendulum  has  swung  away  from 
the  policies  of  the  recent  past.  That  is 
a  fact  transcending  political  consider- 
ations. 

This  is  a  time  for  badly  needed 
change.  The  oliservations  contained  in 
the  following  article  are  not  partisan. 
Rather,  they  reflect  the  learned  expe- 
riences of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  press  corps. 

There  is  no  greater  critic,  no  greater 
skeptic  than  a  member  of  the  free 
press— and  rightly  so.  It  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  report  facts  and  relate, 
as  best  possible,  the  impact  of  an 
event  or  trend. 

I  believe  this  reporter  has  fulfilled 
that  reqxinsibility  well.  I  also  believe 
he  speaks  the  truth  when  he  suggests 
that  the  days  of  big  Federal  spending 
are  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  great  debate 
over  the  President's  budget  cuts  con- 
tinues. I  hope  you  will  keep  the  senti- 
ments of  this  thoughtful  woi^  in 
mind. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Nowaday,  April  S,  IMI] 

SpsmsB  BsM ouia  CHAireB 

(By  Bfyron  S.  Waktanan) 

WASRoraTDH— One  of  the  last  of  the  blg- 
time  spenders  sat  in  front  of  bacon  and  eggs 
yesterday  and  mourned  the  twilight  of  the 
dwarfs. 

"I  ronember  when  a  doctor  came  In  and 
told  ua  the  average  dwarf  waa  S6  Inchea 
high."  Houae  ^jeaker  Thomas  (Up)  OKeill 
(D-Mass.)  told  a  group  of  reporters  at  a 
breakfast  meeting.  "He  said  he  could  In- 
crease that  to  53  inches.  He  brought  in  six 
dwarfs.  Ma^iwaon  (former  Washington  Sen. 
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Warren  Magnuaon]  put  In  $45  million  [for 
reaearehl. 

"I  remember  putting  in  $18  million  for 
knock  kneea.  I  put  in  $160  million  for  re- 
aearch  on  cancer  of  the  breast  I  put  in 
money  for  research  on  aplnal  injuriea. 
Whalea  can  fuse  (their  spines].  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  were  doing  research,  and 
the  greateat  nation  <»  earth  wasn't  There 
are  thouaanda  of  veterana  who  need  it 

"We  uaed  to  be  able  to  aneak  them  (the 
money  bllla]  in.  Nobody  knew.  Nobody  is 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that  anymore. 

"There  are  150,000  dwarfs  in  America." 

The  silver-haired  six-footer  continued  his 
reverie.  "Does  anyone  have  an  obligation?" 
O'Neill  donanded.  "Is  that  the  obligation  of 
federal  government?  I  think  it  is." 

He  kept  talking.  "I'm  Just  giving  my  phl- 
looophy  of  government"  the  natlcm's  most 
powerful  elected  Democrat  said,  as  he  dwelt 
on  past  imvemmait  efforts  to  help  people. 
"Iliat  day  is  gone  now.  The  people  are  more 
interested  in  a  second  home,  better  recrea- 
tion, more  education." 

"It's  a  combination  of  many  things.  Fifty- 
seven  per  cent  of  America  was  iiq^verisbed 
when  Roosevelt  was  in.  Now  it's  8  per  cent  I 
don't  want  to  say  people  have  changed.  I 
don't  want  to  say  people  are  selfish.  With 
affluency,  people  change." 

At  a  moment  in  history  when  the  word 
"9end"  is  political  death  for  a  member  of 
Congreaa,  O'Neill  grinned  and  said  without 
being  asked:  "I've  bem  one  of  the  big  spend- 
ers of  all  time.  The  southern  prem  has  been 
murdering  me.  Ah,  I've  been  a  big  vender." 

There  is  pride  in  his  words  as  he  remon- 
bers  the  spending  of  the  In-power  Dono- 
crats.  "During  the  last  50  years,  we  built 
America."  O'Neill  said.  "The  record  is  out 
there  for  proof  of  that  Middle-class  Amer- 
ica was  developed." 

But  then.  OTfeiU  acluiowledged.  the 
Democratic  Party  became  tangled  in  what  it 
had  wrought  "Too  much  red  tape,"  he  said. 
"Too  much  Idealism.  Too  many  people  from 
the  arademlr  world.  Not  enough  from  the 
buslneas  world." 

"In  numy  instances,  we  went  too  far." 

Examples?  "CHean  air.  Clean  water," 
O'Neill  said.  "The  '80s  are  a  different  am. 
We  appreciate  our  mistakes." 

Now,  he  predicted,  the  Democrats  will 
rescue  President  Reagan  from  what  the 
speaker  says  is  another  mistake.  The  admln- 
iatration.  Olfeill  said,  will  get  only  a  one- 
year,  10  per  cent  cut  not  the  longer-term  30 
per  cent  tax  cut  it  is  so  ardently  aeeking. 
"There  are  only  three  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  willing  to  vote  for 
Kemp-Roth."  O'Neill  said. 

As  for  the  budget  cuts,  O'Neill  said  that  in 
the  dollar  f igivea  they  will  come  out  pretty 
much  the  way  Reagan  wanta  them,  pretty 
much  the  way  the  Rnmblican-ccmtrolled 
Senate  passed  them.  But  those  cuts,  he  said, 
will  be  made  in  somewhat  different  pro- 
grams. He  said  they  will  be  more  along  the 
lines  outlined  by  House  Budget  Chairman 
James  Jones  (D-Okla.).  Despite  the  fears 
that  Reagan  has  a  mandate  from  the 
people,  O'Neill  went  on.  the  divided  Demo- 
crats "have  been  able  to  put  a  coalition  to- 
gether" on  the  budget  cuts. 

His  strategy  of  ordering  his  committee 
chairmen  to  hold  hearings  on  the  cuts,  with 
the  witnesses  not  being  academica  but  thoae 
who  are  affected  by  the  proposed  alaahea.  is 
starting  to  have  effect— at  least  aooordinc  to 
the  speaker.  Conservatives  in  the  House,  he 
said,  are  starting  to  tell  him  about  the 
howla  from  local  officials  over  proposed  cuts 
in  money  for  school  lunches. 
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other  programs,  he  admitted,  ste  fin- 
ished. "CETA  is  gone,"  he  said  of  that 
public  Jobs  hiring  program.  "Well  atay  with 
the  training  programs." 

O'Neill  also  had  a  oonfeaalon.  He  really 
likea  Reagan.  "He  haa  more  diariana.  more 
class,  more  'duende'— That's  a  Boston  ex- 
pression (for  dam].  He's  got  political 
smarts.  He's  hip.  He's  tremendously  disarm- 
ing. As  an  individual.  I  think  he's  terrific." 

Two  weeks  ago,  O'NeiU  said,  his  mafl  fi- 
nally began  to  swing  sgalnst  Reagan.  But 
then  came  the  ■■■asiiiatlun  attempt  When 
he  viaited  Reagan  in  the  hospital.  O'NeiU 
said,  he  had  to  tell  the  wounded  President 
the  truth— Utat  since  the  shooting  he  had 
received  1,400  letters  in  favor  of  Reagan's 
progrsms:  450  against  Reagan.  O'Neill  said. 
responded  from  his  hosirital  bed  with: 
"That's  the  greatest  news  I've  heard  today." 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  was  dme.  Sadly 
remembering  the  nearly  fllled  plate  that 
the  waiter  bad  taken,  he  said:  "I  want  to 
thank  you  for  that  one  piece  of  bacon."* 


NO  CONSTITUTIONAL 
SHORTCUTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcsuroawiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEHT  ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28, 1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  opponents  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  setting  forth  the  right 
of  women  to  choose  abortion  appar- 
ently have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  lack  the  two-thirds  vote  neces- 
sary to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  overruling  that  interpre- 
tation of  the  14th  amendmoit.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  have  set  upon  a  course 
calculated  to  bsriMss  the  law  of  the 
land— a  statutory  proposal  that  would 
dramatically  alter  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  Such  an  approach  is 
dangerous  and  foolish,  for  it  would 
create  a  precedent  devastating  to  the 
very  fabric  of  our  form  of  government 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  a  recent  ed- 
itorial, stated  this  problon  welL 
Baa.  Baa.  Bab 

The  14th  Amendment  to  the  XJ&  Conati- 
tuUon  denies  the  deprivation  of  "life,  liber- 
ty or  propeity  without  due  process  of  law." 
Some  members  of  Congress  would  like  to  re- 
define when  a  person's  Ufe  begins  so  that 
abortion  would  be  UlecaL  They  are  aeeking 
to  throw  out  legislatively  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  they  lack  the  valid  constttu- 
ticMial  arguments  to  have  overturned  Judici- 
ally or  the  voUOeal  strength  to  change 
through  the  normal  process  of  amending 
the  Coostttution. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday,  a  Senate  sub- 
committee on  the  separation  of  powers  will 
hold  liearings  on  a  bfU  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  and  Rep.  Henry  J. 
Hyde  (R-IIL).  It  seeks  to  resolve  a  question 
left  open  In  the  Supreme  Oourt'a  197$  Roe 
V.  Wade  decWon  that  legaUwd  abortlan. 
The  queatiion:  When  doea  life  begin?  The 
Helms-Hyde  measure  says  life  beglna  at  oon- 
c^jtion.  If  passed,  the  bOl  would  aOow 
states  to  pass  laws  abolishing  both  abottlon 
and  some  Mrth-oontrol  tcdmiquea  that 
work  after  conception. 
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tf  noM  antt^barttaB  ft 
polttto*.  Tlioy 

wliat  tMUM  would 

to  raach 

tlMt  micbt  «^  prove  unean- 

I  wottld  tw  anwMdlly  to  tanple- 

tavttad  to  tMtIfy  this  vwk  must 

of  vlMB  Ufa  baikH.  llMre  ean  be  no 
of  the  ooutttutkMMl  taniM  at  of 
if  nefa  a  ilmplo  mtnrtwl  law 
la  thia  any  way  to  write  leglila- 
ttony 

U  the  HOiiaa-Hyde  Mil  paaaaa.  the  damage 
to  the  CaaatttntlaD  and  the  tested  metbodB 
a<  revktaw  It  eoold  be  ttieparable.  Tboee 
to  "M^-s*****  a  aimple  majority  oould 
redefine  anjrthlnc  without  bavlnc  to 
mtadt  fundamental  ebancea  to  atate  lecta- 
latoiea  aa  required  now  for  ooDeUtutlonal 


And.  if  the  HelwmHyde  bOl  paaaea.  it  will 
ralae  many  more  quaatloncWill  anabortltm 
after  a  rape  be  murder?  wm  there  be  a  bu- 
r—a ^Bderal  Bureau  of  Precnancy 
perhape  created  to  check  on 
the  tenttkMtlaB  <tf  cndi  precnancjrT 

It  la  iroBle  that  many  of  the  aame  groups 
determined  to  get  government  off  people's 
backs  are  trylnc  to  give  government  a  new 
role  in  one  of  the  most  personal  of  all  ded- 
-whether  or  not  to  bear  a  child^ 


SENATOR  GLENN  ADDRESSES 
OODDARD  MEMORIAL  DINNER 


HON.DONFUQUA 


lATTVaS 


or  ruNua* 
n  THB  Housi  or 

meadaK  Apm  2i.  1981 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  SfttakKT.  recently 
Senator  Joan  Oumf  gave  a  very 
thoughtful  addreag  to  the  Ooddard 
Memorial  Dinner  of  the  National 
^Moe  Club.  In  his  remarks  Senator 
OLBm  argued  forcefully  that  the 
ITnlted  States  now  stands  at  a  critical 
cro— road  with  respect  to  the  explora- 
tion of  apace  and  indeed  all  research 
and  devdopment.  While  we  do  have  to 
deal  with  the  problema  of  inflation 
that  we  face  today,  we  also  must  look 
ahead  and  make  sure  that  we  do  the 
research  now  that  will  provide  for  to- 
morrow's innovatkm  and  productivity 
growth. 

The  SenaUn^s  remarks  are  timely 
and  cogoit.  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
insertlnc  them  in  the  Raooao.  to  make 
them  avaUahle  to  all  Members. 
iJonOi 


Thank  you.  Jim  (Bart)  for  that  most  gra- 
dooB  and  generous  introduction.  Tou  know. 
I  find  It  ataaost  imbeUevatale  that  we  are 
fast  appnmehinc  the  SOth  auulveisary  of 
BUT  fUght  in  Priandship  7.  Twenty  yearsi  Al- 
1 1  waa  rsBlnded  tonight  that  my  own 
In  vaee  is  now  almost  two  deo- 
I  am  ■*fWg*«««H  to  be  here  and  am 
hat  the  National  Spaoe 
BM  to  paitirtpaty  In  this  year's 
Mamorlal  Dinner.  Tonlcht's 
is  parttrnlarly  special,  since  we  are 
the  threah-hoid  of  the  Spaoe 
Shuttle  launrhing    It  Is  altogether  fitting 


that  the  —i*-*^'  haa  brought  theae  two 
eventa  together.  Tar  Just  as  Robert  God- 
danTs  roekat  experiments  in  ISM  ushered 
in  the  Space  Age.  so  the  launching  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  will  open  a  whole  new  era— 
an  era  in  whidi  man  wHl  probe  ever  deeper 
into  thia  Last  Frontier. 

With  the  Space  ShutUe,  the  possibilities 
are  as  esdtlng  as  they  are  unlimited.  It  Is 
the  largeat.  most  pownful  and  moat  compli- 
cated mace  vehicle  ever  launched.  Because 
it  is  reusable  and  can  return  from  space  to 
land  like  an  airplane,  it  is  both  versatile  and 
economteaL  It  will  (kamatlcally  increase  our 
knowledge  of  Barth  and  its  resources— and 
perhapa  even  provide  us  with  clues  as  to 
how  we  can  someday  become  independent  of 
the  Earth's  environment.  In  19*1.  the  Shut- 
tle will  launch  the  Space  Tdescope,  a  23 
thousand-pound  piece  of  equipment  that 
wQl  enlarge  our  view  of  space  seven-fold  and 
bring  us  eloaer  to  answering  age-old  ques- 
ttooa  concerning  the  origins  and  nature  of 
life,  matter  and  energy.  And  aa  important  as 
these  cosmic  questions  are,  the  principal 
Justification  of  our  space  program  lies  in  the 
benefits  it  provides  not  Just  to  us  In  the 
future  alone,  but  to  us  In  the  here  and 
now— beneftta  which  will  enhance  the  lives 
of  each  and  everyone  of  us.  And.  although 
estimates  vary,  some  experU  bave  suggeted 
that  the  space  progiam  has  had  a  cost-bene- 
fit ratio  as  high  as  •  to  one. 

But.  perhapa  equally  Inportant.  the  Space 
Shuttle  will  signal  America's  return  to  space 
after  an  abaence  of  almost  six  years— an  ab- 
sence that  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the 
world  community. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  theme 
of  this  evening's  program:  "A  Time  for  Deci- 
sion." In  tlie  Spring  of  IMl.  that  theme  is 
particularly  appropriate.  It  Is  appropriate 
becauae  America  today  truly  stands  at  a 
critical  crossroad— not  (mly  with  respect  to 
space.  iMit  also  with  regard  to  the  broader 
Issue  of  all  X3A.  reaearch  and  development 
And  like  the  traveller  In  Robert  Frost's  im- 
mortal poem,  the  road  we  choose  will  have 
enormous  impact  on  our  future— and  that  of 
our  children  today. 

Today,  man's  most  fundamental  tool  In 
the  quest  for  knowledge— basic  research— is 
under  sharp  attack.  Evidence  of  this  hostil- 
ity is  aU  around  ua.  It  manifests  itself  in  the 
shrinking  number  of  reaearch  grants  availa- 
ble to  our  universities.  It  la  apparent  in  the 
devastating  slashes  that  have  been  propoaed 
in  the  NASA  and  National  Science  Founda- 
tloo  Irndgets.  And  it  shows  up  even  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  where  important  basic  re- 
search Is  often  cynically  disparaged  and  pre- 
sented with  faoetioua  "awards"  which  imply 
that  it  la  little  more  than  a  clever  rip-off. 

Similarly,  many  Americans  greet  our 
return  to  space  with  something  less  than  en- 
thusiasm. For  these  people,  space  explorm- 
tloD  la  too  costly,  too  viaianary  and  too  far 
lemoved  from  such  "real  world"  problems 
as  hunger,  iMaease  and  poverty. 

Does  research  sometimes  seem  unrealis- 
tic? To  those  enmeshed  In  the  complexities 
of  the  "real  world",  it  Is  twund  to  seem  that 
way  at  flrst— Just  ss  It  always  has  In  every 
historical  epoch.  But  let  us  lemember  that 
we  ourselves  live  In  a  "real  world"  created 
by  prcvloua  generations  of  emigrants  wlu> 
set  sail  from  another  "real  world"  In  pursuit 
of  adream. 

Is  exploratioo  of  the  unknown  merely  an 
"eacape"  that  we  can  no  longer  afford?  Was 
our  ftrst  human  ancestor  who  rose  on  two 
legs  to  dlauivei  new  horiaoos  "escaping"  the 
protilemB  of  his  age?  We  could  go  back  in 
our  minds  to  see  a  group  of  cavemen.  Per- 


hapa we  could  see  one  adventurous  caveman 
in  the  group  who  is  sitting  with  bis  peers, 
wondering  what's  over  that  neartiy  hiU.  And 
his  fellow  caveman  are  telling  him  he's 
crasy  to  think  about  going  beyond  the  hill. 
"We  have  enough  food  here,  and  only  IB 
percent  of  our  people  died  In  the  cave  last 
year.  Why  go  over  there?"  they^e  aaking 
him.  Well,  he  goea  over  the  hill  anyway,  and 
he  finds  some  different  types  of  food; 
there's  even  more  sun  than  he  had  In  his 
own  valley.  He  returns  home  with  his  trea- 
sures, flndkng  yean  later  that  his  people  are 
living  longer,  becoming  more  healthy  be- 
cause of  the  treasures  he  brought  them. 

Did  Columbus,  Vespucci  and  Cabot 
"escape"  the  problems  of  their  age  or  con- 
tribute to  their  reaolution  by  going  beyond 
that  next  hlD  or  ocean?  Again  and  again  his- 
tory demonstratea  that  when  solutions  at 
hand  dont  solve  the  problem.  It  Is  time  to 
reopen  the  quest  Only  by  doing  so  can  we 
reap  those  marvelous  by-products  of  the  In- 
quisitive. Innovative  and  inventive  mind  and 
discover  the  unexpected  possibllties  that 
emerge  when  we  oicounter  unknown  worlds 
either  at  the  end  of  a  teleaccvte  or  a  micro- 
scope. 

Does  research  and  development  seem  a 
fanciful  extravagance  unlikely  to  produce 
tangible  results?  Let  us  remember  that  the 
one  thing  we  know  about  research  Is  that  It 
Is  not  amenable  to  the  rigors  of  cost  ac- 
counting. How  can  we  know  in  advance 
what  we're  looking  for?  Or.  what  well  find? 
Rarely  can  we  see  at  the  outset  what  ulti- 
mate benefits  reaearch  will  bring  us.  If  you 
doubt  that  listen  to  what  the  astronomer, 
William  PitAering,  said  about  air  flight 
after  the  Invention  of  the  airplane: 

.  .  the  popular  mind  often  pictures  gi- 
gantic flying  machines  Si)fedlng  across  the 
Atlantic  carrying  innumerable  passengers 
...  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  such  ideas 
(are)  wholly  visionary,  and  even  if  a  ma- 
chine could  get  across  with  one  or  two  pas- 
sengers, the  expense  would  be  prohibitive." 

Or,  let  us  recall  Uiat  the  Edison  Power 
Company  once  offered  Henry  Ford  a  man- 
agerial Job,  but  only,  as  Ford  put  It  "on  the 
condition  that  I  give  up  my  gas  engine  and 
devote  myself  to  something  really  usefuL" 
And  before  we  condemn  specific  sdentifk: 
undertakinga  as  foolish,  let  us  recall  that  In 
1945.  Admiral  William  Leahy  chided  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atom  bomb  by  telling 
President  Truman: 

"That  is  the  biggest  fool  thing  we  have 
ever  done  .  .  .  The  bomb  will  never  go  off, 
and  I  speak  ss  an  expert  In  explosives." 

Or.  we  could  go  back  and  look  at  the  tech- 
nologists' record  at  forecasting  the  future. 
Their  long-range  record  is  even  worse  than 
that  of  today's  economists  Technology  fore- 
casters in  the  IMO's.  for  example,  missed 
the  development  of  the  computer,  atomic 
energy,  antibiotics,  radar,  and  the  Jet 
engine. 

I'm  also  reminded  of  a  statement  Daniel 
Webster  made  In  the  U.S.  Senate  when  the 
Senate  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
spend  more  money  to  get  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  His  statement  was  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  could  see  no  reason  why  to  go  out 
into  this  area  of  prairie  dogi  and  wild  sav- 
agea,  of  howling  winds  and  blowing  sanda. 
He  finished  his  remarks  by  saying. 

"Mr.  President  I  would  not  devote  one 
cent  from  the  \3B.  Treasury  to  bring  the 
West  Coast  one  Inch  closer  to  Boston." 

It  wai  be  twelve  years  ago  this  summer 
that  Neil  Armstrong  and  Bub  Aldrin  first 
walked  the  cratered  barrens  of  the  moon. 
Many  people  assumed  that  the  sole  practi- 
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eal  value  of  cur  space  program  lay  in  the  po- 
Utieal  victory  we  achieved  In  beating  the  So- 
viets to  the  lunar  surface.  Many  regarded 
our  space  effort  as  a  cosmic  dng  race  with 
the  Sovleta.  And.  if  the  moon  was  the  finiah 
line  in  the  minds  of  those  Americans,  then 
we  won  the  race  and  could  quit  our  space  ef- 
forta. 

But  there  was  a  significance  to  our  land- 
ing on  the  moon  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
aatisfaetion  which  oomee  from  a  dramatic 
and  spectacular  victory  in  international 
competition. 

The  suocea  of  the  Apollo  program  gave 
mankind  initial  acceas  to  the  Uterally  infi- 
nite resources  of  the  univene.  Few  Ameri- 
cans fully  realise  the  extent  to  wliieh  the 
uses  of  space  have  already  affected  our 
daily  lives  since  we  acliieved  that  initial  sue- 
cess.  Consider  the  following: 

We  now  make  quick,  dear  intemmtlnen- 
tal  telephone  calls  at  half  of  what  it  cost  10 
years  ago.  thanks  to  the  ever  more  versatile 
and  reliable  communications  satellites  pio- 
neered through  our  space  program. 

Satellite  technology  also  p«rmlts  us  to 
transmit  shsrp,  fuU-eolor  television  cover- 
age of  events  transpiring  anywhere  on  the 
globe  having  a  mammoth  Impact  on  how 
man  relates  to  man  around  the  world.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  we've  lived 
in  a  time  when  televisian  stopped  the  first 
war— as  we  found  in  Vietnam. 

Coimtless  thousands  of  human  lives  and 
many  millioBs  of  dollars  have  bem  saved 
through  satellite  warning  of  hurricanes,  ty- 
phoons and  other  severe  storms.  The  in- 
creased knowledge  of  Sun-Earth  relation- 
ships acquired  through  such  efforts  as  the 
Spaoe  Shuttle  will  permit  far  more  accurate 
weather  forecasts  in  the  future  and  perhaps 
even  the  ability  to  modify  weather  and  di- 
mate.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
during  times  of  high  solar  activity,  the  Van 
Allen  Belts  moved,  changing  the  hearing  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  flow  of 
the  Jet-streaau.  The  result  was  a  change  in 
our  weather  here  on  Earth. 

Our  digital  watches,  hand-held  calculators 
and  desk-top  computers  are  direct  deriva- 
tives from  the  integrated  circuit  technology 
developed  for  the  Apollo  spacecraft 

We  can  now  navigate  ships  and  aircraft  to 
within  yards.  This  equipment  is  even  availa- 
ble for  pleasure  craft  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  providing  navigational  fixes  with  the 
help  of  satellites. 

Aircraft,  automobfles,  ships  and  even 
buildings  are  now  more  structurally  sound 
and  thus  safer,  due  to  the  use  of  a  comput- 
erised structural  analysis  technique  devel- 
oped for  the  construction  of  spacecraft 

And.  worth  every  penny  spent  on  the 
entire  spaoe  program,  is  the  increased  secu- 
rity our  nation  has  because  iifonnalssaiiff 
and  early  warning  satellites  make  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  United  States  more  costly,  less 
feasible  and.  therefore,  much  leas  likely. 

And  yet  daq>ite  theae  life-enhancing  spin- 
offs, despite  the  fact  that  apace  research 
and  development,  even  in  its  infancy,  has 
provided  the  cutting  edge  of  our  technologi- 
cal superiority  for  almost  M  years,  we  are 
not  pressing  our  advantage  in  apace.  We  are 
all  but  abandoning  portimis  of  our  dvilian 
spaoe  program.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posed NASA  budgeU  lot  IMl  and  19«a  wiU 
provide  even  leas  money,  given  inflation, 
than  that  agency  had  in  19M,  the  year 
Apollo  II  landed  on  the  moon.  The  depress 
ing  result  is  that  except  for  the  ahuttle.  the 
only  new  apace  missionB  that  wHl  be  under- 
taken between  now  and  19t6  are  two  that 
had  been  planned  but  prevloualy  deferred. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ihls  is  expedally  disturbing  in  li^t  of 
the  stqiped-up  space  actlviUea  of  other  na- 
tkms.  Since  the  last  manned  American 
Flight  in  UTS.  there  have  been  21  manned 
Soviet  flighta.  During  that  period.  America 
remained  earthbound  while  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts accumulated  two  years  of  spacefll^t 
time. 

The  Soviet  Union  plans  to  orbit  a  perma- 
nent I2-man  space  station  by  1985.  And 
aome  observers  believe  that  the  U.S.8Jt. 
will  aoon  announce  Its  intention  to  send  a 
man  to  Mars  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In 
addition.  France  and  West  Oermany  are 
hard  at  work  on  a  low-cost  booster  that 
could  comer  the  launch  buslneas.  In  a  Joint 
venture,  China  and  Japan  hope  to  orbit  two 
astronauts  for  a  fuU  week  by  the  end  of 
19M. 

The  loas  of  our  once  commanding  lead  in 
space  should  both  embarraas  and  frighten 
ua.  We  ahould  be  embarrassed  becauae  we 
are  coosdously  choosing  to  default  rather 
than  to  ccmpete.  We  are  consciously  choos- 
ing that  we  will  let  other  nations  be  the 
"&st  to  know,  to  discover  the  new.  to  have 
available  to  them,  first  the  new  information 
on  potential  energy  sources,  of  earth  re- 
sources analysis,  of  space  weightless  manu- 
facturing, and  of  so  many  other  things. 

And  we  should  be  fri^tened  because  that 
default  could  aome  day  prove  literally  fataL 
Many  experts  are  convinced  that  much  Rus- 
sian work  aboard  Salyut  has  been  directed 
toward  military  applications  of  space  re- 
seardi— applications  such  as  electronic  sur- 
veillance  and  satellite  interception.  Al- 
though I'm  not  one  who  sees  a  threatening 
Soviet  behind  every  lamp  poet,  but  given 
what  we  see  going  on  in  the  world.  God  help 
us  should  we  ever  reach  a  decidedly  inferior 
position  in  space  while  the  Soviets  develop 
not  only  "eyes  and  ears"  in  space  Init  weap- 
onry systems  as  welL 

Currently,  the  Soviets  are  believed  to 
devote  2  to  3  percent  of  their  GNP  on 
spaoe— six  times  more  than  we  spend.  If  we 
allow  these  trends  to  continue,  we  may  socm 
find  oursdves  worrying  about  far  more  than 
balanced  budgets  or  the  relative  wisdom  of 
supply-side  economics. 

But  a  crucial  point  I  wish  to  emphasise  to- 
night is  that  the  challenge  omfronttng 
America  in  the  areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment is  by  no  means  confined  to  our 
space  program.  On  the  contrary.  Whether 
we  speak  of  "■*«""»'  defense,  industrial 
strength  or  energy  independence,  research 
and  devdopment  is  an  indispensable  tool  for 
realising  our  objectives. 

Historically,  America's  willingness  to  fa- 
cilitate and  invest  in  reaearch  lias  been  the 
touchstone  of  her  pre-eminence.  This  point 
is  well-understood  by  our  international 
neighbtna.  In  1969,  for  example,  Jean  Jac- 
quea  Servan-Schrdber,  the  French  author 
and  politician,  wrote  a  book  entitled.  "The 
American  Challenge."  One  of  his  central 
themes  was  that  the  United  States  sur- 
passed the  rest  of  the  world  economically 
and  industrially  not  simply  because  of  our 
waving  fields  of  grain  or  purple  mountains' 
majesties  but  because  from  our  Inception  ss 
a  nation  we  had  always  promoted  and  fi- 
nanced inquiry  into  the  unknown.  We  had 
devoted  a  larger  part  of  our  GNP  to  re- 
seardi  than  any  other  nation  in  history. 

Pleoe  by  piece,  increment  by  increment 
new  advances  in  knowledge  multiplied— 
until,  finally,  a  quantum  leap  forward  was 
made  poasible.  Research,  and  the  technol- 
ogy we  developed  to  exploit  the  fruits  of 
that  research,  made  America  the  wealthiest 
most  powerful  and  most  productive  nation 
on  Earth  in  a  tiny  time  frame  in  history. 
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In  the  12  years  since  the  publication  of 
The  American  Challenge,  howevei.  there  ia 
mounting  evidence  that  we  are  killing  the 
provertiial  gooae  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
Over  the  past  16  years,  the  proportion  of 
America's  GNP  invested  in  reaearch  has 
steadily  declined,  dropping  over  20  percent 
between  1966  and  1979.  DurHw  that  same 
period.  West  Germany's  investment  in  R  * 
D  climbed  by  41  percent  of  her  GNP, 
Japan's  rose  27  percent  and  the  Soviet 
Union's  increaaed  by  21  percent  Theae  fig- 
ures take  on  added  economic  slgnlflranre 
i^ien  it  is  recognised  that  SO  percent  of  aU 
UA  research  is  defense-rdated.  whOe  lem 
than  1  percent  of  Japan's  and  only  8  per- 
cent of  Germany's  Is  spent  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. 

It  is.  therefore,  hardly  an  scddent  that 
since  the  dose  of  World  War  II.  other  na^ 
tkms  have  become  alternative  sources  of  in- 
dustrial Innovation.  We're  aedng  emirtoy- 
ment  leave  our  nation  far  too  often.  Nor  is  it 
coincidental  that  U.S.  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic growth  have  lately  been  falling.  Stud- 
ies by  sudi  renowned  economists  as  Edward 
Deniaon  have  shown  that  "advances  in 
knowledge"  ccmstitute  the  single  most  im- 
portant source  of  productivity  gain,  as  wdl 
as  of  overaU  economic  expansion  So  whUe 
the  VS.  economy  may  sUU  l>e  the  world's 
largest,  it  is  no  longer  the  most  efficient  or 
the  fastest  growing. 

Fortunately,  American  industry  hss  recog- 
nised the  danger  and  has  been  movtaig  to 
meet  it  According  to  a  recent  study  Iv  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  industrial  re- 
search and  development  has  been  rising  in 
real  terms  since  1972.  In  January,  BatteDe's 
Columbus  Laboratories  forecast  a  continu- 
ation of  this  trend  in  1981  and  predicted 
that  industrial  R&D  funding  would  climb 
13  percent  over  last  year's  leveL 

Welcome  as  this  news  is,  we  must  not  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  For  one 
thing,  much  of  our  industrial  R  &  D  is  de- 
voted simply  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
government  regulation,  rather  than  to  the 
kind  of  risk-taking  research  that  promises 
true  technological  toeakthroutfis.  Histori- 
cally, American  Industries  have  concentrat- 
ed tbdr  efforts  on  applied  R&D.  leaving 
basic  research  mostly  to  the  government 
andscademia. 

Each  side  works  in  relative  isolation  and 
collaborative  reaearch  is  often  stiidioiisly 
avoided.  In  omstrast  our  competitors  in 
Europe  and  Japan  link  industrial  research 
to  government  and  academic  adenoe.  The 
result  Is  that  they  are  now  surpassing  us  in 
a  growing  number  of  flddB.  perhapa  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  producUoo 
of  new  scientific  instruments.  In  my  view, 
America  can  simply  no  kmger  afford  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  traditionally  "arms-length" 
research  relationships.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead,  it  is  vital  that  we  begin  to 
encourage  cooperative  reaearch  ventures  be- 
tween the  public  and  ivivate  aectofs. 

But  even  that  will  not  be  enough.  We 
must  also  recognise  that  expanding  industri- 
al R  &  D  does  not  mean  that  the  federal 
government  can  now  begin  to  reduce  its  own 
commitment  to  reaearch.  Much  of  the  basic 
research  needed  to  achieve  energy 
Independence,  fat  example,  ia  of  ao  large  a 
scale  and  requirea  so  long  a  devdopment 
period  that  it  la  simply  unrealistic  to.expect 
the  private  aector  to  shoulder  the  burden 


American's  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources  cost  us  about  $100  billion  last  year— 
and  it  is  estimated  by  some  econoedsts  to 
account  for  between  40  and  80  percent  of 
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the  IncraMd  infhittim  «e  have  mitfered 
onr  Um  pMt  tour  ycu*.  Becsuae  our  entriy 
'Hft——  threatens  both  our  nattoiMU  mcu- 
rtty  and  our  nttfr^'  economy,  invohrement 
b7  the  fodHml  ■orwiuBent  it,  to  my  way  of 
thInMnt.  dearty  appropriate. 

ao.  1  a»  appiJled  that  under  the  Admlnle- 
tiatton'a  lateai  budget  proponla.  eneriy  R 
*  D  baa  been  moeOcady  alaahed.  U  these 
I  are  adopted,  by  19*2  oooservatloa 
I  will  be  cut  by  79  percent  and  solar 
developownt  by  M  percent.  SimUar- 
ly.  fsarch  on  electrical  energy  storace— 
irtiUi  could  make  solar,  wind,  leothennal 
and  other  attemattve  energy  souross  pracU- 
cal  and  usable— is  being  cut  by  3S  percent  in 
19tl  and  by  almost  33  percent  in  IM3. 

If  I  had  one  oaergy  wish  tonight.  It  might 
surpriss  you  what  it  would  be.  My  wish 
would  be  for  better  electrical  energy  storage 
that  would  enable  us  to  take  the  power  gen- 
erated by  wind.  wave,  tidal  and  solar  power 
and  stwe  it  for  later  use.  If  we  could  store 
this  electricity,  and  bring  it  back  when 
needed,  as  some  research  indicates  we  could 
do  in  the  near  future,  we  would  have  one  of 
the  biggest  breakthroughs  we've  had  for 
sometime. 

Beetrlcal  energy  storage  would  also  en- 
hance development  of  the  electrical  auto- 
mobile which  could  take  care  of  92  percent 
of  the  non-commercial  driving  we  do  within 
30  mQes  of  our  homes.  If  we  let  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Oermans  beat  us  to  the  world's 
first  practical  electrical  automobUe.  we  wlU 
have  nobody  to  blame  but  ourselves.  And  if 
that  happens,  we  wont  be  balling  out 
Chrysler,  well  be  asking  for  money  to  make 
Detitrit  a  great  national  park  on  a  scenic 
river. 

Now.  I  fully  recognise  the  need  for  budg- 
etary restraint  in  these  Inflationary  times 
and  I  support  these  efforts.  But  let  us  not 
be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  to  what  Is 
goiiw  to  happen  to  this  country  In  196S.  Let 
us  not  seek  fiscal  frugality  by  mortgaging 
our  future.  And  let  us  recognise  that  if  the 
enogy  crisis  constitutes  the  moral  equivsr 
lent  of  war.  ss  Jimmy  carter  called  it.  fail- 
hm  to  develop  alternative  energy  sources 
could  well  be  the  economic  equivalent  of 
suicide.  There  are  many  areas  today  In 
wlildi  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  reduce 
federal  involvement.  But  surely  research 
and  development  Is  one  area  where  even 
greater  government  support  Is  clearly  Justi- 
fied. 

In  today's  world,  falling  to  meet  the  R  A 
D  challenge  is  the  surest  way  to  forfeit  our 
claim  to  world  leadership.  It's  Just  that 
simple. 

Let  me  dose  this  evening  with  one  final 
thoisiht.  In  1963.  Just  before  Wally  Schlr- 
ra's  Mercury  fUi^t  in  Sigma  7.  President 
Kennedy  declared  that: 

"The  exploration  of  space  will  go  ahead. 
whether  we  Join  it  or  not  ...  It  Is  one  of 
the  great  sdventures  of  all  time,  and  no 
nation  that  expects  to  be  the  leader  of  other 
natlona  can  expect  to  stay  behind  in  the 
race  fonpace." 

I  submit  that  those  words  are  equally  ap- 
plicable today— not  Just  with  respect  to  the 
space  race,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
global  competition  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. For  that  competition  may  be  the 
most  compelltng  challiwe  of  our  age.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  that  missing  or  retreating 
tram  such  challenges  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  a  loss  of  nstlonsl  eminence.  Per- 
haps that  Is  what  the  Immortal  Bard.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  sensed  nearly  400  years 
ago  when  he  wrote: 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
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tunr.  omitted,  all  the  voyages  of  their  life  Is 
bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  On  such 
a  full  sea  we  are  now  afloat,  and  we  must 
take  the  current  when  It  serves  or  lose  our 
ventures." 
Thank  you  very  much.* 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION  AND  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


or  DntuKA 
Of  TBI  Bousk  or 


RBPHagKHTATIVIS 


Tueaday.  April  29. 19il 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union's  international  role  and 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Haig  on 
February  27.  1981.  to  solicit  his  per- 
spective on  a  series  of  questions  relat- 
ing to  broad  policy  issues  to  seek  clari- 
fication of  our  policies  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  acquire  any  accu- 
rate assessment  of  Soviet  domestic  and 
international  policies. 

In  the  State  Department  April  6. 
1981.  response,  there  is  some  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  linkage  between 
Soviet  international  behavior  and  U.S. 
participation  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions and  of  the  lack  of  internal  do- 
mestic restraints  on  Soviet  military 
spending  and  military  expansionism 
with  the  consequent  need  for  United 
States  and  international  sanctions. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

House  or  RspassxirrATivn. 
WatMngton.  D.C,  Februart  27.  1991. 
Hon.  AuDEAJiDsa  Haio.  Jr.. 
Secretarg   oj  State,    Department   of  State, 
Waahinoton,  D.C. 

DsAS  Ms.  Sbcbxtast:  I  sm  Interested  in 
your  views  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  the  following  questions. 

1.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  dedicated  to  world 
revolution? 

Is  Soviet  rhetoric  In  support  of  world  revo- 
lution the  expression  of  sn  Ideal  or  is  It  s 
consistent  foreign  policy  carried  out  rou- 
tinely? 

What  Is  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
promoting  Third  World  revolutions,  and  do 
its  successes  outweigh  its  failures? 

a.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  an  expansionist 
power? 

If  so.  in  what  ways  is  the  Soviet  Union  ex- 
pansionist? 

What  constrainU  on  those  expansionist 
tendencies  exist  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  which  lntematl<mal  and  American  con- 
straints are  most  effective  in  stopping 
Soviet  expansionism? 

3.  What  is  the  record  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  respecting  international  agreements? 

Have  there  been  any  written  International 
obligations  to  the  United  States  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  fulfilled  or  violated?  If 
so,  which  cases,  and  In  what  specific  way 
have  they  been  violated? 

Overall,  do  you  consider  the  Soviet  Union 
ss  reliable  or  unreliable  In  respecting  their 
sgreements? 

What  Is  our  policy  regarding  future  inter- 
national agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

4.  Is  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
possible? 


If  so.  in  what  areas  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances? 

What  will  be  the  policy  criteria  used  to 
make  Judgments  on  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Is  balance  between  cooperation  and  com- 
petition with  the  Soviet  Union  still  sn  objec- 
tive of  our  policy? 

I  sppredate  your  consideration  of  these 
questions,  and  I  look  forward  to  your  re- 
sponse. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I^g  H.  Hamiltom. 

DiVAaniBrr  or  Statx. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  31.  litl. 
Hon.  Lix  H.  HAiOLToa. 
Chairman,   Svbcommittee  on   Europe  and 
Middle  Ea*t,  Houte  of  Repretentativen. 

DXAX  Ma.  CHAtsMAii:  Tou  will  recall  that 
on  March  13. 1  acknowledged  receipt  of  your 
Inquiry  of  February  37,  which  contained  a 
number  of  broader  questions  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  will  address  your  questions 
in  the  order  In  which  you  posed  them.  I 
want  to  stress,  however,  that  we  are  cur- 
rently undertaking  a  comprehensive  review 
of  our  overall  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  comments  provided  in  this  letter 
should  therefore  be  considered  preliminary, 
pending  completion  of  that  review. 

To  begin  with  your  question  concerning 
the  Soviet  Union's  dedication  to  world  revo- 
lution, the  official  Soviet  ideology  views  in- 
ternational relations  as  a  dynamic  process 
governed  by  a  long-term  competition  be- 
tween international  communism  (led  by  the 
USSR)  and  "world  Imperialism"  (led  by  the 
US).  Soviet  theoreticians  and  Ideological 
pronouncements  often  assert  that  the  world 
"correlation  of  forces"  Is  already  shifting  In 
favor  of  communism,  although  there  is  no 
attempt  to  predict  exactly  when  the  world 
communist  millenium  will  dawn.  Soviet 
leaders  retain  a  strong  commitment  to  this 
Ideological  vision  of  the  world's  future  and 
of  the  iiMllspensable  role  of  the  USSR  in 
bringing  It  about.  But  Soviet  foreign  policy 
sctions  are  often  decisively  influenced  by 
pragmatic  concerns  involving  Soviet  state 
interests,  and  taken  after  a  careful  evalua- 
tion of  both  the  risks  and  opportunities  of 
specific  Soviet  sctions. 

The  Soviet  record  In  promoting  "revolu- 
tion" is  mixed.  In  some  areas,  such  ss  East- 
em  Europe,  where  a  Communist  system  was 
Installed  as  a  result  of  the  physical  intro- 
duction of  Soviet  armed  forces  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  USSR  thus  far  has  been 
successful  in  mslntaining  Its  hegemony,  al- 
though it  has  used  military  force  on  several 
occasions  to  do  so.  In  cases  where  "revolu- 
tion" has  taken  place  largely  as  a  result  of 
Indigenous  and  independent  forces  (Yugo- 
slavia, Peoples  Republic  of  China),  the  ss- 
sumed  Soviet  gslns  have  often  proven 
ephemeral.  Soviet  support  for  "revolution" 
in  the  developing  world  has  been  largely  a 
function  of  whether  the  SovieU  believe  that 
a  particular  "national  liberation  movement" 
can  be  made  to  serve  Soviet  State  interests. 
In  general,  if  a  "revolutionary"  movement 
or  regime  in  a  developing  country  depends 
on  Soviet  security  ssslstance  for  its  success 
or  even  survival,  its  freedom  of  maneuver  is 
likely  to  become  severely  limited:  in  some 
cases,  such  as  Cuba,  it  may  eventually 
become  a  Soviet  surrogate  in  promoting  fur- 
ther regional  destahllhtation.  However,  the 
expulsions  of  Soviet  influence  from  Egypt 
and  Somalia  are  evidence  that  Soviet  at- 
tempta  to  exploit  a  security  assistance  rela- 
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tlomhlp  to  establish  a  strong  and  lasting 
presence  have  not  always  been  suoeeasfuL 

Tou  have  also  asked  iriwthcr  the  Soviet 
Dnkm  is  an  expansionist  power  and.  If  so.  In 
what  waya  Historically  sudi  actions  as  the 
consolidation  of  Soviet  power  In  the  Central 
Asian  republics  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  states  can  only  be  viewed  as  expan- 
sionist. In  more  recent  years,  the  Soviets 
have  pursued  a  military  build-up  far  in 
excess  of  their  legitimate  needs  for  self  de- 
fense. The  invaslan  of  Afghanistan  Is  dear 
evidence  that  Moscow  is  willing  to  use  those 
military  capabilities  in  ways  which  are  in 
violation  of  established  norms  of  interna- 
tional behavior.  Soviet  actions  in  Angola 
and  the  Hon  of  Africa,  and  Soviet  backing 
for  insurrection  in  B  Salvador,  are  other 
examples  of  Soviet  lack  of  restraint  in  the 
developing  world.  These  actions  reflect  ex- 
pansionist toidencles  which  threaten  our 
interests  and  those  of  our  allies  and  which 
require  a  firm  and  consistent  VS.  and  Allied 
response.  The  existence  of  a  strong  NATO 
Alliance  has  served  well  to  chetA  any  Soviet 
expansionism  in  the  treaty  area  Itself.  To 
cope  with  contemporary  challenges  outside 
the  treaty  area,  we  need  an  urgent  restina- 
tion  of  military  forces  adequate  to  protect 
Western  interesU  and  to  redress  the  imbal- 
ances created  in  recent  years  by  an  across- 
the-board  Soviet  military  buUd-iu*  which 
has  exceeded  any  legitimate  Soviet  defense 
needs.  To  this  end,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  Increases  in  the  military  budget 
which  we  hope  will  receive  full  Congression- 
al support. 

The  increasingly  inefficient  Soviet  econo- 
my undoubtedly  constrains  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. However,  the  Soviet  regime  has 
demonstratad  the  ability  to  concentrate 
very  substantial  resources  on  its  military 
and  foreign  policy  activities  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Soviet  consumer  and  other  sec- 
tors of  the  Soviet  economy.  The  only  reli- 
able constraint  on  Soviet  behavior  is  in  the 
international  arena.  Only  a  firm  and  unified 
response  by  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  to  resist 
Soviet  efforts  can  provide  a  reliable  con- 
straint on  Soviet  expansionism.  An  impor- 
tant role  in  this  Is  played  by  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  efforts  to  build  a  new  do- 
mestic and  international  oonsenaeus  regard- 
ing the  need  to  Judge  Soviet  Intentions  by 
Soviet  actions,  and  to  make  clear  to  the  So- 
viets that  there  will  be  no  comprehensive 
Improvement  of  East/West  relati<His  unless 
Moscow  demonstrates  a  sustained  pattern  of 
restraint  In  Its  international  beharior. 

Regarding  retqpect  for  international  agree- 
ments, the  Soviet  Unltm's  past  record  on 
economic  and  commercial  agreements  has 
been  good.  In  other  areas  where  agreements 
are  not  subject  to  precise  verification,  espe- 
cially where  ambiguities  prevail.  Its  record  is 
less  satisfsctory.  The  Administration  cur- 
rently is  conducting  a  thorough  review  of 
arms  control  policy.  Including  compliance 
issues.  It  would  therefore  be  inappropriate 
to  form  Judgments  at  this  time  on  compli- 
ance in  the  national  security  area. 

As  to  the  policy  toward  negotiating  future 
international  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Administration  has  made  clear 
Ite  intention  to  develop  areas  of  mutual  in- 
terest with  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  extent 
this  Is  made  possible  by  demonstrated 
Soviet  restraint  In  the  international  area 
and  concrete  movement  toward  military  bal- 
ance. Any  future  agreements  concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  area  would 
have  to  be  balanced,  verifiable  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  national  Interest 

As  to  your  final  queattion  of  whether  coop- 
eraUon  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  possible,  it 
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is  our  view  that  cooperation  with  the  USSR 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Rather,  it  is  but  one  element  in  a  relation- 
ship which  must  be  considered  essentially 
advemry.  The  U.8.  is  open  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  cocveratlon  with  the  Soviet  Union 
when  the  benefits  of  such  cooperation  are 
fully  reciprocal  and  cooperation  is  warrant- 
ed in  light  of  Soviet  International  behavior. 
I  hope  that  the  above  will  be  useful  to 
you.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

RiCBABD  FAnBAmu. 
Ataiatant  Seeretarw  for 
Congre—ional  Raationa.m 


NEVER  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  axw  JXBSKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEHTATIVES 

Tuetday.  April  28. 1981 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Spealter.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  38th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising.  As  we 
know,  this  event  marks  the  extraordi- 
nary (x>urage  displayed  by  the  small 
Jewish  community  of  eastern  Poland 
in  resisting  Nazi  occupation. 

On  April  19.  1943  the  Jews  of  Mur- 
anow,  Poland,  revolted  against  their 
Nazi  oppressors  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  their  freedom,  their  dignity,  and 
their  lives.  These  heroic  efforts  ended 
in  tragedy  when  the  community  was 
completely  destroyed  and  its  survivors 
sent  to  concentration  camps  where 
certain  death  awaited  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up- 
rising stands  as  a  tribute  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  died  senselessly 
diuing  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
chapters  in  human  history.  We  should 
never  forget  the  depths  of  himun  cru- 
elty as  revealed  to  us  by  the  holocaust. 
I  believe  that  the  fierce  pride  and  de- 
termination displayed  by  the  Jews  of 
Warsaw  as  they  strove  to  overcome 
this  terror  should  also  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Their  strength  and  fortitude  wiD 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  free  men  ev- 
erywhere.* 


NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

orwiscoasm 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tue»day.  April  28, 1981 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
place  in  the  Cohcbessioiial  Record 
the  exceUent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1981  issue  of  Challenge, 
the  newsletter  of  the  Wisconsin  Feder- 
ation of  Cooperatives.  The  article,  by 
the  federation's  executive  secretary. 
Mr.  Rod  Nilsestuen.  is  a  forceful  argu- 
ment for  retaining  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank.  The  text  of 
the  article  follows: 
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[From  the  Challenge.  Mar^  19811 
Co-op  Babk 
(By  Rod  Nilsestuen) 
"We  must  remember  a  simple  truth.  The 
creathrtty  and  mihitinn  of  the  American 
peoirie  are  the  vital  forces  of  economic 
growth.  The  motivation  and  incentive  of  oar 
people— to  supcdy  new  goods  and  servloes 
snd  earn  additional  income  for  their  fami- 
lles-aie  the  most  predous  reaouroes  of  our 
Nation's  economy.  The  goal  of  this  Adminis- 
tration is  to  nurture  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  the  American  peofde  by  reducing  the 
burdensome,  intrusive  role  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment:  by  lowering  tax  rates  and  cut- 
ting apendlnr.  and  by  providing  incentives 
for  individuals  to  work,  to  save,  and  to 
taivest.  It  is  our  basic  belief  that  only  by  re- 
ducing the  growth  of  government  can  we  in- 
crease the  growth  of  the  economy." 

With  these  words.  President  Reagan  on 
Felmiary  18th  presented  his  "Program  for 
Economic  Recovery"  to  the  American 
people.  Althou^  few  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety will  escape  the  discomfort  of  this  neces- 
sary bdt  tightening.  It  is  clear  that  most 
Americans  support  the  goal  of  economic  re- 
newal snd  are  willing  to  do  their  fair  share 
to  see  it  socomidished. 

I  doubt  that  Uiere  are  very  many  groups 
that  share  this  sentiment  as  strongly  as  co- 
operatives. Cooperatives  are  owned  and  run 
by  people  who  believe  In  doing  it  them- 
selves; that  hard  work,  a  Uttle  pluck  and  ini- 
tiative, and  working  with  one's  neighbor  can 
achieve  more  than  any  amount  of  wdl  in- 
toided  governmental  action.  This  may  be 
the  reason  ttiat.  despite  major  impacts  the 
proposed  budget  caiiMckM  will  have  on 
many  coopoative  activities,  cooperatives 
have  generally  not  been  shrilly  protecting 
themselves.  However,  cooperatives  would 
not  be  acting  responsiUy  If  they  sat  silently 
by  and  watdied  the  total  destruction  of  one 
of  tlie  most  important  cooperative  advances 
in  drf  srtfs 

Fterhaps  it  was  Inevitable  that  In  the  tidal 
wave  of  changes  put  together  snd  proposed 
In  the  first  several  weeks  of  the  new  Adnoln- 
istntkm.  that  some  excdlent.  but  relattvdy 
small  programs  would  be  marked  to  be 
swept  away,  too.  It  would  seem  tliat  this  Is 
what  has  happened  with  the  new  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank.  Unless  some  long-time 
memles  of  cooperatives  have  somehow 
found  their  way  Into  the  seats  of  power  In 
the  new  AdmintsTrstlon,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  any  otiier  rational  reason  srhy  a 
model  iHOJect  like  the  Coop  Bank-vhieh 
was  over  M  years  In  the  planning  and  al- 
ready runnliw  well,  only  one-  year  Into  lu 
existenoe— would  be  ■m'**^  for  ellmlnstlon. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything 
which  is  more  in  line  with  tlie  President's 
goals  of: 

1.  decreasing  the  role  of  government  In 
American  llves/bustness: 

2.  increasing  savings  snd  equity  invest- 
ment; 

3.  reducing  government  outlays  for  social 
services; 

4.  Increasing  economic  development  and 
creating  Jobs. 

If  this  is  tlie  case,  then  why  the  recom- 
mended elimination?  Clues  can  be  fomd  in 
the  text  of  the  economic  message  prepared 
by  the  GAO.  Several  quotes  are  indicative 
of  the  lack  of  understanding  of  either  coop- 
eratives or  the  role  of  the  Bank. 

"Cooperatives  in  general  already  enjoy 
special  Federal  tax  treatment  Those  that 
provide  services  to  their  members  economi- 
cally, snd  have  expectations  of  continued 
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iboald  be  «lile  to  oMatn  adequate  credit  vri- 
vaMy.  Ttw  oae  of  budietary  reeouroea  to 
anbaidtae  InaCflelent  cooperattvea  can  no 
IPMM  be  Juatmed."  "There  ia  no  need  for 
yK  anather  ^deral  a«ency  to  provide  boua- 

lack  of  a  factual  baala  for 
I  la  obvloua  to  aoyone  knowl- 

I  about  cocperatlfea.  It  la  the  aort  of 
m-foundadl  antt-oooperatlve  rhetoric  that 
oppaoenU   like   the   National  .  Tax 
Ion  have  been  throwinc 

for  yeara.  However,  it's  very  trou- 
bttw  that,  for  whatavar  reaaona-whetber  It 
be  a  laiek  of  andentandlnc  eooperativea,  or 
bad  a<l>kje  Uie  White  Houae  la  now  ualnc 
tbaae  laaJoua  arcumenta  aa  Ita  ratkmale  for 
toUUy  dlwnantllnt  the  Co-op  Bank.  The  al- 
lasatkm  that  all  aound  co-opa  have  ready 
aeoaaa  to  private  oonunerdal  credit  la  diiput- 
ed  by  daeadia  of  oo«p  hiatory.  The  Bank 
for  Oooparatlvea  would  not  exlat  aa  a  major 
part  of  the  Ptem  Credit  Syatcm  if  thla  waa 
tnaa.  Itiday.  not  only  do  local  farm  coopera- 
tHw  dapcad  heavily  upon  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operativea.  but  ao  do  major  redonala  auch 
aa  MkBand.  Cennex.  Orowmark  and  Farm- 
land, aa  do  even  the  huge  Int^-reclonal  co- 
operattvea auch  aa  Asrl-Tiana,  Farmera 
Kxport  and  K.CX  The  aame  hoMa  true  for 
Ofropa  and  the  Co-op  Bank.  Con- 
Intended  no  "aubakly  for  Ineffkdent 
co-operatlvea."  The  Co-op  Bank  makea  pru- 
dent, market-rate  loam  to  eooperativea  that 
are  regolrad  to  meet  all  of  the  atandard 
tcata  for  credit  and  repayment  ability. 

MOr  la  the  Co-op  Bank  a  "federal  agency." 
It  la  a  private  cooperative  Inatltutlon.  mod- 
eled atanoat  In  complete  detaU  after  the 
Bank  for  eooperativea.  It  waa  funded  with 
aaed  money  that  will  be  repaid  with  Intereat 
to  the  federal  covemmenC  There  ia  no  "aub- 
'  The  Co-op  Bank  la  really  a  model  pro- 
in  which  a  very  amall  federal  tnveat- 
ment  la  uaed  aa  aeed  capital  to  launch  an  In- 
atltutlcn  which  wiU  soon  become  a  private 
atockholder-owned  cooperative  inatltutfcm. 
required  to  aucceed  or  faO  without  further 
federal  guarantee  of  aaalatanoe.  It  la  not 
welfare:  it  la  not  handouta;  It  la  not  govern- 
ment bureaucracy.  It  ia  really:  aelf-belp, 
local  control,  local  taUtlattve,  local  people.  It 
la  hard  to  eaawein  of  anything  more  free 
entcfpriae  and  non-governmental  than  the 
Co-op  Bankl  Cooperatlvea  are  private,  tax- 
paying  bualneaa  entcrpriaea.  They  offer  an 
excellent  meehanlam  for  Involving  greater 
numbeiB  of  people,  particularly  thoae  of 
low,  BMiderate  and  middle  Inromea,  In  the 
free  cnterpriae  ayatem.  The  falae  premlaea 
and  miaconnfptlnna  that  have  led  to  the 
propoaed  bank  cut  are  not  only  tragic,  but 
ironic.  In  light  of  the  A<bnlniit.ration'»  an- 
nounced goala  of  reduced  governmental  tn- 
terventkn  and  greater  reliance  on  the  free 

Co-opa  offer  a  proven  alternative  to  more 
government.  And.  aa  ia  proven  every  day  in 
the  marketplace,  eooperativea  improve  the 
functioning  of  free  marketa.  Co-opa  provide 
a  chanee  for  people  to  exert  greater  control 
over  their  own  Uvea,  their  futurea.  their 

Let'a  mMBber  that  inflation  ia  the  baalc 
reaaon  for  an  the  ecntroveray  In  Waahlng- 
ton  and  the  dramatic  actlona  propoaed. 
We— and  our  government— would  do  well  to 
alao  recall  that  eooperativea  are  among  the 
beat  mflatlaB  ftgbtcn  available. 

Preafclint    Raagan'a    own    **«ii««t.j    uid 

NaighbarhoodB  Taak  Force  reoognlaed  thla 

key  role  played  by  houatng  eooperativea: 

.  .  The  moat  obvloua  form  for  low  income 
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ownarahlp  la  the  cooperative.  .  .  .  New 

and  erlattng  projeeta .  .  .  public  houatng .  .  . 
could  be  made  eligible  for  cooperative  own- 
erahlp  .  .  .  .  recommend  that  HUD 

promptly  rteaign  and  Implement  a  program 
...  to  convert  aelected  public  bouatag  proj- 
eeta to .  .  .  cooperative  ownerahip  .  . 

If  the  federal  government  ia  really  aerioua 
about  fighting  lnflatl<m.  It  ahould  be  pro- 
moting the  ezpanakm  of  eooperativea,  not 
their  elimination  Decadea  of  experience  by 
farmer  cooperattvea  with  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatlvea have  proven  beytmd  queation  the 
key  and  vital  role  of  a  cooperative  lending 
inatltutlon  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  eooperativea.  Many  of  our  co-opa 
throughout  Wlaconaln  would  not  exiat 
today,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Bank  for  Coop- 
eratlvea. However,  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives Is  not  deaigned  to  serve  all  eoopera- 
tivea, and  hence  the  need  for  the  new  Co-<v 
Bank. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Co-op  Bank  be 
saved.  Cooperatlvea  around  the  nation  are 
contacting  their  congreanaen.  senators,  and 
the  White  Houae.  The  WFC  Board  of  Direc- 
tors at  ita  February  meeting  eatabliahed  this 
as  a  top  i»1ority. 

It  Is  vital  that  you  make  your  voice  heard 
on  behalf  of  the  Bank.  Only  if  all  coopera- 
tives Join  together  for  the  common  good, 
can  we  be  sucoeasfuL  We  urge  you  to  con- 
tact your  repreaentative  immediately. 
Should  you  have  any  questions  or  desire 
more  detailed  information,  please  contact 
WFC  and  ask  about  the  "Save-the-Bank" 
effort.* 
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OUTRAGEOUS  OIL  COMPANIiS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

ornw  TOBX 

Dl  THX  HOVSB  OF  RSPSSSKHTATrVkS 

Tuaday,  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly 
a  week  goes  by  without  another  story 
about  a  major  oU  company  buying  an- 
other new  subsidiary  from  a  non- 
energy-related  field.  First,  Atlantic 
Richfield  bought  Anaconda:  then 
Sohlo  felt  it  had  to  buy  Anaconda's 
major  rival,  Kennecott. 

All  of  this  is  rather  interesting  in 
light  of  the  chief  argument  supporting 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices.  Advocates 
of  that  decontrol  argued  that  it  would 
allow  the  oil  companies  to  sink  their 
increased  profits  back  into  intenidfled 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
and  existing  sources  of  oil. 

That  argument  did  turn  out  to  be 
true  in  a  sense:  the  oil  companies  are 
devoting  their  increased  profits  into 
exploration  and  development — of  shirt 
companies,  electric  motor  companies, 
newspapers,  copper  companies,  and 
simplistic  advertisements  in  the  media. 
AU  this  is  deeply  disturbing  because  it 
distorts  capital  markets  and  hinders 
the  development  of  coal  resources  and 
new  forms  of  alternative  energy  sup- 
plies. 

In  a  very  forceful  editorial  in  the 
April  13  edition  of  Forbes,  a  damning 
indictment  Is  registered  concerning 
certain  investment  practices  of  the 
major  oU  companies.  I  believe  that 
this  editorial  in  a  very  reputable  busi- 


ness magazine  is  one  of  the  best  analy- 
ses of  the  ofl  companies'  behavior,  and 
I  want  to  share  it  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Kdrobul 

It's  downright  outrageoua  that  thoae  Ug 
oil  companlea  are  spending  billions  to  take 
over  major  mineral  companlea  Inatead  of 
using  their  huge  caata  pilea  to  develop  addi- 
tlonal  energy  aouroea  or  for  reflneriea  able 
to  handle  today's  far  heavier  crudea. 

They  have  the  gall  (and  bllndneaa)  to  pay 
whopping  prtcea  for  copper  minea  and  such 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cry  out  loud  be- 
cauae  the  Reagan  Administration  is  going  to 
cut  batik  federal  funding  for  synfuel  and 
other  energy  reaearch  and  plant  develop- 
ment. 

It's  one  thing  to  go  Into  coal— that's 
energy  related. 

But  theae  other  acquisitions  are  about  as 
"Justified"  as  MobU  waa  in  getting  into  the 
cardboard  box  and  shirt  bustneas.  and  At- 
lantic Richfield  into  the  London  new^aper 
business. 

While  Prudential  Insurance,  forealghted- 
ly.  soundly  (and,  colnddentally.  In  the  na- 
tional Intereat),  wiU  be  inveating  $400  mU- 
llon  aa  a  limited  partner  in  energy  explora- 
tion projeeta,  the  energy  '•~"rt"*f  are  "dl- 
veralfying"  out  of  energy  with  their  preaent 
profita  from  it. 

Is  it  Ignorance  or  arrogance  or  what  could 
it  be  that  makea  Chevron  ($4  Ijillion  for 
Amax),  Sohlo  ($1.77  billion  for  Kennecott), 
Amoco  (Cyprus  Minea),  Union  Oil  (Moly- 
corp),  Atlantic  Richfield  (Anaconda),  in  a 
time  of  national  capital  acardty  and  curtail- 
ment of  government  energy  sutaatdlea, 
engage  in  such  extraneous,  gluttonous  gob- 
bling? 

If  they're  preparing  for  the  day  we  run 
out  of  oil.  it's  into  other  energy  sources 
their  billions  should  be  going.  We're  never 
going  to  nm  out  of  the  need  for  energy. 
That's  their  business— preaent  and  future.* 


WHO  REALLY  LOBBIES  AGAINST 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

ormua 

nr  THX  BOI7Sg  OF  RKFBkSDrTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
are  aware,  an  increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention is  being  focused  on  American 
involvement  in  the  troubled  Central 
American  nation  of  El  Salvador. 

I.  and.  I  suspect,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, are  receiving  much  mall  op- 
posing any  American  involvement  as 
that  democracy  seeks  to  repel  Sovlet- 
and  Cuban-ba(±ed  aggression.  I  feel 
Members  of  Congress  should  know  ex- 
actly what  groups— and  what  kinds  of 
groupa— are  mounting  extensive  and 
expensive  letter-writing  campaigns  de- 
signed to  weaken  our  resolve  to  defend 
freedom  in  El  Salvador. 

The  central  issue  in  El  Salvador  is 
not,  as  many  would  suggest,  America's 
involvement  there.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  or  not  Soviet  and  Cul>an  ag- 
gression around  the  world  is  to  be 
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matcbed  by  American  resolve  to  keep 
men  kdA  women  free. 

For  the  bmefit  of  my  ooUeagues 
who  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  variety 
of  lasues  related  to  El  Salvador  over 
the  coming  months,  I  submit  Into  the 
RnoKO  an  article  that  will.  I  h<H}e. 
reveal  the  philosophy  of  thoae  groivs 
seeking  to  dissuade  America  from 
helping  give  freedom  a  chance  in  El 
Salvador. 

[From  Human  Eventa.  Apr.  38. 19811 

How  Salvawhuui  Rxd  AoufT  Iim.nxiKB> 
UJS.aio0rs 

Many  al  the  "solidarity  commltteea"  that 
merged  to  form  the  UjB.  Committee  in  Soli- 
darity with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CI8PES),  the  national  network  organising 
teach-ins.  ralliea  and  proteata  againat  U.8. 
policy  in  El  Salvador.  w««  initiated  by 
Faild  HandaL  brother  of  Sahradoran  Com- 
muniat  party  chief  Shafik  Handal.  in  coop- 
eration with  membeia  of  the  Moacow-con- 
trolled  Communiat  party  (CPUSA)  during  a 
vialt  to  the  V&  laat  year. 

Thla  ia  the  major  revelation  contained  in  a 
document  that  was  among  thoae  captured 
laat  year  from  the  Salvadnan  guerrfllaa  and 
recently  made  avallalde  to  reporters  by  the 
State  Department.  The  3<HN«e  document, 
apparently  d^vered  to  the  Salvadoran 
Communiat  party  (SCP),  reeords  the  itiner- 
ary of  Farid  Handal.  who  viaitcd  the  UJS.  in 
February  and  March  IMO  aa  a  repreaenta- 
tive of  the  Nationallat  Democratic  Union, 
the  polltkxl  front  of  the  Salvadoran  Com- 
muniat party. 

The  document  strongly  supports  charges 
by  Admlnistiatlon  officiate,  including  Preel- 
dent  Reagan,  that  proteata  againat  U^a 
policy  in  El  Salvador,  at  hooie  and  abroad, 
are  the  reault  of  a  "weU-orcbeatrated 
effort"  by  intematlMial  oommuniam.  In  a 
recent  Interview  with  the  Washington  Po$t, 
President  Raagan  noted  that  the  Commu- 
niat pnmaganda  "~"r**f"  "baa  oonfuaed  a 
great  many  people  and  many  well-meaning 
people." 

Although  the  purpoae  of  Handal'a  trip 
waa  to  organise  Mandst  revohitlnnarlea 
acroaa  the  country  into  a  national  aoUdartty 
movonent.  be  also  met  with  officiate  of  the 
National  Cioancil  of  Churchea.  Rep.  Ronald 
Dellums  (D.-Callf.)  and  members  of  the 
Congreaaional  Black  Caucua.  officiate  of  the 
United  Electrical  Workers  and  Weat  Coaat 
Longshoremen's  Union.  Amneaty  Interna- 
tional, the  Cuban  mteakm  to  the  U  Jf ..  and  a 
group  at  thelnatttute  for  Policy  Studlea. 

largely  as  a  reault  of  Randal's  organising 
eff  orta.  CI8PES.  which  openly  aupporU  the 
guerrilla  cauae  in  El  Salvador,  haa  emerged 
as  the  major  graaa-roots  organixation  oppoa- 
Ing  UA  effbrta  to  prevent  a  Communiat 
takeover  of  that  country.  Some  of  thoae 
who  have  been  drawn  into  CI8PE8  aetivl- 
tlea  include  Btehop  Joaeph  Fkaneta.  Dtooeae 
of  Newark.  N  J.;  Rev.  William  Wtpfler  of  the 
National  Coonca  of  Churdica:  Sarah  Nelaon 
of  the  Natmal  Organisation  for  Women: 
and  Chauncey  Alexander,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Natlooal  Aaaoriatinn  of  Sodal 
Workera  and  chairman  of  the  Oouncfl  on 
Hemispheric  Affairs  (OOHA). 

The  ReliglDua  Taak  Force  on  El  Salvador, 
a  member  of  CISPBB.  indudea  Ann  Qormly 
of  the  U.S.  CathoUc  Miarioo  Council.  Tom 
Qulgley  of  the  UJ&  Oathollr  Conference, 
and  other  major  reUgkMB  figurea. 

In  New  York.  San  FMndaeo  and  Loa  An- 
gelea,  Handal  reported  that  he  farmed  orga- 
..to.*!.^..  to  "coordinate"  the  acttvitlea  of 
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exlating  aoUdaitty  commltteea.  In  Waahing- 
ton  one  committee  waa  already  in  exiatence. 
But  Handal  organtaKd  another  "with  the 
help  of  the.  CPUSA  after  three  talka  with 
different  groupa  backed  by  them,  moetly 
within  the  youth  movement  of  the  CPUSA." 
In  rh*^g"  Handal  helped  the  fviaring  aoli- 
darlty  group  to  nnderatand  that  "the  main 
taak  te  the  formatkm  of  favorable  public 
opinion." 

The  document  ahows  that  Randal's  wga- 
nixing  eff  orta.  thou^  ultimatdy  auoceaaf uL 
didnt  alwaya  go  amoothly.  In  New  Toik,  for 
example,  he  met  with  CPUSA  members,  "in- 
dqiendent"  Marxist  acttvista.  and  TrotAy- 
Ite  Communlata. 

They  queatkmed  Handal  about  the  SCP's 
partl^iatlon  in  the  first  Salvadoran  Junta. 
But  Hy*"**'  said  they  "represented  a  mix  of 
political  ignorance  with  caUnilatad  roguery 
(malice)  with  a  lot  of  personal  vanity  in  all 
of  them." 

In  Loa  Aiwelea  Handal  met  with  "Inde- 
pendent" Marxlat  activists,  CPUSA  mem- 
bers, and  Mn'^'**  who  repreaented  three  dif- 
ferent Salvadoran  aolidarlty  groupa.  "Some 
of  the  partldpanU  took  the  attitude  of 
great  Marxiat-Leninlst  philosophers," 
Handal  rqwrted.  "Theae  phUoaopbers  ac- 
euaed  aa  hypocrisy  any  attitude  to  not  iden- 
tify the  aolidarlty  movements  as  true  Marx- 
lat-Leniniat  movements.  They  diacuaaed 
whether  thte  waa  what  was  of  Interest  to  the 
popolatlon  of  Loa  Angdea." 

The  document  ahows  that  during  meet- 
inga  in  New  York  with  Kathy  Andrade,  edu- 
cation director  of  Local  23-38,  International 
Ladtea  Oarment  Workers  Union  (ILOWU), 
and  later  with  Sandy  Pollack,  solidarity  co- 
ordinator of  the  Soviet-front  U.S.  Peace 
Council.  Handal  diacuaaed  a  plan  for  a  nar 
tional  atdidartty  cmf erenoe. 

Handal  aaid  that  FoDaA  suggested  that 
the  conference  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Uja  Peace  Council,  the  National 
Councfl  of  Churchea,  Amneaty  Internation- 
al, the  Waahington  Office  on  Latin  America, 
"and  various  Important  unions  of  the  UdS." 
Randal  aaid.  "The  objective  of  the  confer- 
ence would  be  to  estaUiah  a  suppwt  mecha- 
ntem  for  the  aolidarlty  commltteea  In  thoae 
Btatea  what  It  doea  not  already  exiat." 

In  New  York  Handal  stayed  at  the  home 
of  "Cecilia."  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPUSA.  and  met  with  four 
party  leadera.  i»yiiM«»ig  Sandy  PoQack.  who 
to  alao  Identified  as  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  CPUSA.  They  diacuaaed 
the  make-up  of  "political  foroea"  in  the  U.S. 
and  El  Salvador.  "In  the  end."  Handal  re- 
ported, "they  let  me  know  that  they  did  not 
have  all  of  thte  infOTmation  and  that  they 
would  use  It  to  infmm  the  CC  [Central 
Commltteel.  And  with  them  fix  their  poei- 
tioo  in  regard  to  the  aoUdartty  movement  in 
the  VAA.  The  meeting  lasted  several 
hours." 

The  national  airiidarity  movement  dia- 
cuaaed by  Hf~*«'  waa  founded  in  two  con- 
ferenoea— one  tai  Loa  Angdea.  the  other  In 
Waahington.  D.C.— in  October.  It  emerged 
aa  the  U^S.  Committee  In  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador  and  received  a  f a- 
voralde  write-up  In  the  U.S.  Peace  CouncQ 
newaletter  of  September-December  19W. 

Hie  newaletter  identified  four  programs 
of  dSPCB:  "(1)  Stopptaig  aU  \J&  military 
aid  to  the  faactet  junta  and  supporting  a 
policy  of  ncA-intovention.  (2)  Peofrie-to- 
people  aid  in  the  form  of  sales  of  solidarity 
bonda.  (3)  Exposing  the  maneuvers  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment, a  creature  of  the  CIA.  ...  (4)  De- 
manding an  end  to  the  news  media  blackout 
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and  full  coverage  of  the  regime's  iipnaslw 
offensive." 

AetoaDy.  the  klea  trf  "acdldarity  bonds" 
waa  Handal'a  In  the  report  on  hte  iu>*tliig 
wlUi  Sandy  Pollack,  where  the  Idea  of  a  na- 
tional "aupport  medianlam"  araa  diacuaaed, 
Handal  aaid.  "they  agreed  to  the  idea  of  te- 
suing  a  aeriea  of  coupona  worth  one  dollar 
that  they  would  call  credit  bonds  from  the 
North  American  people  to  the  Salvadoran 
people,  aa  a  counterpart  to  the  credita  given 
by  the  U.S.  Government  to  the  junta  of  El 
Salvador." 

CISPES  daima  that  money  from  the  aale 
of  bonds,  which  are  now  aold  in  denomlna- 
thms  of  1.  5.  10  and  28  doUara.  te  uaed  for 
"humanitarian  aid"  channrieri  through 
churdiea  in  Mexloo  and  El  Salvador  to  "the 
Salvadoran  peofde."  However.  It's  alao 
known  that  Farid  Handal  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Democratic  Front  (FDR),  the  prop- 
aganda aim  of  the  guetrillaa.  maintain  a 
bank  account  in  Mexico  for  receipt  of  VA. 
dollara  Intended  for  the  guerrillaa. 

At  a  Waahington  news  conference  on 
April  »,  called  by  aasociates  of  CIA  defector 
Philip  Agee  for  the  purpoaes  of  "expoaing" 
the  captured  Salvadoran  guerriUa  docu- 
menta  as  CIA  forgeries.  Rev.  Philip  Wbea- 
ton.  a  infniher  of  the  adviaory  committee  of 
CISPES.  admitted  in  reaponae  to  queationa 
that  "We  met  with  him  [HMidall  on  two  or 
three  occaatona  and  he  baa  participated  in 
acme  aoUdarity  meettngs  around  thte  coun- 
try." Wheaton  aaid  that  Handal  alao  visited 
the  VA.  in  October  when  CUmSB  waa 
founded. 

However,  Wheaton,  iriio  waa  obvkNialy  on- 
aware  that  a  detailed  report  of  Handal'a  trip 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  American  re- 
porters, aaid  wtth  a  straight  face  that 
Handal  had  no  raimrrtian  to  CISPES.  "He 
didnt  have  any  n^  in  forming  CISPES," 
claimed  Wtaeattm.  Asked  if  Handal  waa  in 
the  U.S.  to  form  solidarity  commltteea. 
Wheaton  aaid.  "Na  He  had  no  official  taak 
with  aoUdarity.  He's  not  on  the  aoUdartty 
ttmnwnutw»  That's  not  hte  function.  He  gave 
us  inf ormatkm  about  what  waa  going  on  in 
El  Salvador  and  wtth  the  n>R."  Wheaton 
said  he  thou^t  Handal  uanally  operated  aa 
a  fundralaer  for  the  7DR.  but  that  be  waa 
In  the  VA.  "on  an  unofficial  baste"  and  not 
representing  the  Fl». 

Wheaton'a  talk  about  an  "unofficial"  visit 
and  hte  denial  <rf  a  Handal-CISPES  link  are 
understandable,  say  intemal  aecnrity  and 
mteUisenee  experta.  becauae  dSFCB  wanta 
to  appear  aa  a  UdS.  movement  not  ronnefiwi 
wtth  any  foreign  power.  However,  theae  ob- 
aervers  alao  aay  that  the  Handal  document 
te  prima  fade  evidence  that  CISPES  baa 
been  operating  aa  an  unregtatered  agent  of 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  party,  or  ita 
front  group. 

Questions  about  Randal's  mteirtir"  have 
alao  been  ratoed  becauae  tt  te  revealed  tai  the 
Annmtmnt  that  he  met  with  infinhers  of  the 
den  of  spiea  known  aa  the  Cuban  Mtasion  to 
the  UK.  in  New  York.  Handal  reported  that 
he  met  with  them  at  the  home  of  Oounador 
Alfredo  Oarda  Ahitfiiia,  the  fourth-ranking 
diplomat  at  the  misaian. 

The  CubaiH  -«igg— **«»  that  he  mask  hte 
lobbying  aetlvitiea  in  order  to  avoid  interfer- 
ence from  UdS.  law  enforcement  authorttiea. 
"They  reconuBended  that  I  ahould  cany  oat 
wc»k  of  an  informational  nature  about  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador,  wtth  progreaslvc 
congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
reat  of  my  work  appear  more  natural,  and  In 
that  way  to  protect  my  viaa."  Handal  aaUL 

Randal  took  their  advice.  He  proceeded 
from  New  York  to  Washington,  where  he 
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MM  vtth  Rap.  Ranald  DeUumB.  dMcrlbed  M 
jHOgi Willi."  BMjaOtX  nid  that  eon- 

"WanV    ind    "Vcrtnic*"    of    the 

CmSA  "plBfad  an  tmportant  role"  tn  ar- 
ranglnc  ttM  maatlDc. 

An  aMa  to  DeDaaa  "made  known  that  ray 
vWt  eoaM  not  have  been  made  at  a  better 
Bandal  repotted.  "They  were  in- 
tn  better  tmdentandinc  the  attua- 
tloa  in  B  flalvador  baeaoae  they  were  ready 
to  do  battle  a«aJnat  the  hawka  who  have  al- 
ifthened  their  pcaltJon  and  tnflu- 
in  the  Senate  and  Concreai  of  the 
VAA." 
Handal  reported  that  Delluma  arranged  a 
with  the  Ooosreaalonal  Black 
It  "took  place  In  the  Ihrer  of  the 
Itself."  Bandal  said,  referrlnc  to 
the  Hooae  Woralcn  Alteira  Oomralttee  room. 
B*  i«paft«d  that  the  Cteieaa  acreed  to  come 
oat  poblldy  acalnat  aid  to  B  aalvador. 
"Thla  they  dM  two  dayi  lata-."  he  nld. 
Bandal  mM  that  the  CMkub  alao  propoaed 
another  raeethw  that  would  Indode  "thoae 
eancraaaaeB  who  repreacnted  I^tln  mlnor- 
tttea."  Le..  the  Bi^Mnte  Caucua.  "It's  good  to 
point  oat  that  theae  people  have  Influence 
and  pitlwj."  Bandal  aid.  "In  rcaUty.  they 
are  able  to  collaborate  even  In  vedal  pro- 
moUona  where  thetar  preatlse  could  mean  an 
effective  aapport." 

The  doeoBMnt  ahows  that  the  Cubans  ad- 
viaed  Bandal  to  contract  "Juan  Ferrelra 
tnn  Dkwgaay."  Bandal  aald.  "I  contacted 
hta  at  WOLA.  Be  hdped  me  at  WOLA  and 
the  NUtaial  Council  of  Churches."  Bandal 
also  reported  that  Chencho  Alas,  a  radical 
Sahradoran  priest  at  Oeonetown  Universi- 
ty, "was  another  important  support"  who 
(Breeted  him  to  Isabel  Letelier  of  the  InsU- 
tote  for  PoUcy  Studies  (IPS).  Letelier  ar- 
ranced  for  Bandal  to  speak  at  IPa 
Also  in  Wasfalncton.  Bandal  met  with  off i- 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
ineludinc  Jorie  Sol  CosteOanos.  a 
wisiiltant  Bandal  described  the  bank  as  "a 
privately  manaied  iroup  which  is  very  tan- 
pottant.  TUB  group  is  weU-oonnected  with 
dttferent  erganimtioHs  of  peace,  solidarity, 
the  eharcfaaa.  WOLA.  etc."  He  then  met 
with  a  representative  of  the  FLO.  Bandal 
reported.  "Be  aald  that  they  could  give  us 
very  valuable  help.  The  truth  is  he  seemed 
strange  to  me  and  I  thought  It  more  pru- 
dent to  listen  only.  It  was  very  tiring  be- 
eauae  the  guy  talks  more  than  I  do." 

A  nonber  of  ffer-left  unions  were  on  the 
Bandal  Itinerary.  Be  reported  a  meeting 
with  the  United  Bectrtcal  Workers  and  the 
West  Coast  Looashoremen's  Union.  Bandal 
klentlfled  his  eontact  at  the  Lonashore- 
raen's  Union  as  "Btmiberto  Camacho,"  who 
"showed  a  desire  for  broad  collaboration." 
Bandal  saM  that  Camariho  proposed  that  a 
delegation  of  Salvadoran  trade  unionisU 
visit  the  U.8.  "The  lon«shoremen  made 
dear  that  if  the  labor  unkm  comrades  in  El 
Salvador  would  bring  them  lists  of  raw  ma- 
terlala  or  prodDcts  for  import  that  are  vital 
to  the  ewwmy  of  B  Salvador,  they  would 
make  sore  that  in  the  porU  of  the  U.S. 
diips  would  not  be  loaded  with  cargoes  for 
BSahrador." 

In  San  Prandseo.  Bandal  reported  that  he 
met  with  "MrsL  Janet"  of  Amnesty  Intema- 
tlonaL  This  is.  In  fact.  Janet  JohiHtone.  who 
was  then  dbeetor  of  Amnesty  Intemation- 
ara  Western  regteoal  offloe.  Be  also  met 
with  npniiilBllns  of  the  Natloaal  Councfl 
of  Choreiies.  They  expitascd  a  "desire  to 
eoOabotate." 

The  Bandal  networks  have  not  faded 
away,  of  eourse,  and  are  still  operatkmaL  In 
fact.  Buny  of  the  elements  contacted  by 
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Bandal  during  his  visit— labor  and  religious 
leaden,  "human  rights"  aettvlBts.  members 
of  the  CPU8A.  the  VA  Peaee  Council,  and 
members  of  the  Black  Caucus  such  as  Rep. 
DeDums  and  Rep.  IlkAey  Leland  (D.- 
Tex.)—are  officially  endorsing  the  planned 
May  S  "iCardi  on  the  Pentagon"  protest 
against  U.S.  policy  in  B  Salvadra-.  CI8PB8 
Is  alao  strong  backing  that  protest. 

Thoae  who  participate  In  the  May  3  action 
should  go  under  no  Illusions.  No  matter 
what  their  intentions,  the  result  will  be  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  cause  of  communism  in 
B  Salvador.* 


BILLIONS  E>OWN  THE  PENTAGON 
DRAIN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mcmoAM 
n  THE  HOT7SC  OP  RXntCSBfTATIVBS 

Tueaday.  ApHl  28.  19S1 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Ui.  Speaker,  poll- 
tics  is  filled  with  Ironies.  Imadne  the 
case  of  a  large  Federal  agency  that  has 
a  long  history  of  mismanagement, 
waste,  and  duplication,  anticompeti- 
tive practices,  and  that  throws  money 
away  on  projects  as  if  there  were  no 
tomorrow.  Such  an  agency  would  be  a 
prime  target  for  cleanup  and  reform 
by  an  administration  and  President 
committed  to  eliminating  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  Government  True  or 
false?  The  answer  Is.  remarkably, 
wrong.  While  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion won  office  by  promising  the 
public  it  would  bring  efficiency  and 
austerity  to  big  government,  for  unex- 
plainable  reasons  it  does  not  seem  in- 
terested in  going  after  those  agencies 
that  are  most  culpable. 

What  agency  do  I  have  in  mind?  The 
Department  of  Education  or  Health 
and  Human  Resources?  No.  The  Com- 
munity Services  Administration?  No. 
The  Employment  Training  Adminis- 
tration at  Labor?  No.  The  Federal 
agency  that  far  and  away  leads  the 
rest  in  public  mismanagement  and 
extent  of  waste  is  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

UA  News  A  World  Report.  April  27, 
1981.  has  published  an  eye-opening 
analysis  entitled.  "Billions  Down  the 
Pentagon  Drain."  Were  this  analysis 
undertaken  by  a  more  liberal  journal, 
it  would  be  dismissed.  The  fact  that 
the  case  of  Pentagon  waste  is  made  by 
this  particular  journal,  well  known  for 
its  respectable  analyses  and  unim- 
peachable conservative  credentials, 
makes  the  issue  of  Defense  misman- 
agement all  the  more  engaging.  I  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  read  the  foUowing 
analysis,  as  they  consider  decisions  on 
the  fiscal  year  1082  budget  resolution: 
Bnxioiis  Dowa  tbx  Pbitaooii  DaAOf 
The  Pentagon— the  only  government  de- 
partment Immune  to  President  Reagan's 
budget-cutting  ax— la  under  pressure  to 
dean  up  its  act. 

Kven  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  great- 
ly increased  spending  to  strength«i  the  na- 
tion's defenses  are  turning  their  guns  on 
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maashre  waste,  fraud  and  mismanagement 
that  send  bOllons  of  taxpayer  dollars  down 
the  militaiy  drain  every  year. 

They  warn  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  allocate  \A  trillion  dollars 
for  new  ships.  pbUMs.  tanka.  missile  systems 
and  other  programs  over  the  next  five  years 
will  feed  the  Pratagon's  apparent  penchant 
for  squandering  money  on  a  staggering 
scale. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  excesses 
attributed  to  the  Defense  Department  are 
underscored  by  a  random  tampling  of  alle- 
gations documented  by  official  Investiga- 
tors— 

PaUure  to  equip  Navy  missiles  with  a  $3 
firing  circuit  leaves  miUions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  weapons  unusable. 

Fraud  and  incompetent  accounting  In  one 
Army  military  office  resulted  in  a  loss  of  531 
million  dollars. 

Inefficient  operation  and  support  of  the 
Navy's  new  F-18  warplane  threaten  unnec- 
esBary  spending  estimated  at  4.1  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Military  reservists  pocket  some  744  mil- 
Uon  dollars  In  payments  for  exercises  they 
never  attend. 

Upkeep  of  marginally  useful  military 
bases  eats  up  about  443  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Slipshod  billing  practices  have  forced  the 
Pentagon  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  1  billion 
dollars  In  foreign  arms-sales  costs  which 
should  have  been  billed  to  customers 
abroad. 

A  minimum  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary waste  is  put  at  15  billion  dollars  a  year 
In  a  study  Issued  by  congressional  Republi- 
cans, who  are  noted  for  their  staunch  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  military  posture.  Others 
say  the  loss  Is  billions  higher. 

Some  congressional  leaders,  preparing  to 
vote  billions  of  additional  defense  dollars, 
are  fighting  mad  over  the  waste  issue.  Asks 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (D- 
Maas.):  "Should  we  be  expected  to  rubber- 
stamp  [Reagan's]  defense  budget .  .  .  while 
the  Pentagon  leases  computers  for  1  billion 
dollars  a  year  that  It  could  have  purchased 
for  taoo.ooo?" 

The  challenges  are  coming  from  both  the 
conservatives  and  the  liberals.  Senators 
Barry  Ooldwater  (R-Ariz.)  and  Howard 
Metxenbaura  (DOhio).  In  a  Joint  letter  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caqwr  Weinberger. 
complain  that  "waste  and  inefficiency  have, 
over  the  years,  become  a  way  of  life  for  too 
many  in  the  [Defense]  department.  The 
nation  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  sltua- 
tiaa  to  perpetuate  itself  any  longer." 

What  is  the  Pentagon's  defense  against 
theae  charges?  For  one  thing.  Defense  offi- 
cials argue,  a  measure  of  waste  Is  unavoid- 
able in  an  enterprise  of  such  gargantuan 
slse  and  sweep.  They  note  that  the  propoaed 
U.S.  military  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  October  1— some  223  billion  dol- 
lars—is  more  than  double  the  gross  national 
product  of  India. 

Further,  Pentagon  officials  m^int^in  that 
political  ivessures  exerted  by  Coni^ess  lead 
to  muItlbUlion-dollar  exceases  beyond  the 
control  of  military  managers— for  example, 
demands  to  keep  superfluous  military  bases 
open  and  to  produce  unneoeaaary  weapons 
for  the  benefit  of  local  defense  contractors. 
Whatever  the  validity  of  the  explanations. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger,  whose 
budget-cutting  propensities  earned  him  the 
nickname  "Cap  the  Knife"  during  the 
Nixon  administration,  acknowledges  the  se- 
verity of  the  waste  problem  at  the  Penta- 
gon. And  be  Insists  that  he  Is  mounting  an 
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attack  that  wiU  resutt  in  UlUons  of  doUars 
of  savings  a  dalm  that  veterans  Pentagon 
obaerven  aay  must  be  treatad  akeptieally  oo 
the  baslB  of  Che  past  reoord, 

WHiTK-ooujut  cams  ni  tbb  iiilra>t 

The  most  clear-cut  abuses  of  defense 
funds  stem  from  fraud.  iiiiiIiimUiiimiI  and 
theft  Experts  estimate  that  chlselers  skim 
millions  of  dollars  off  the  Pentagon  budget 
each  year,  though  no  one  knows  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

One  weU-establlshed  target  for  ripoff  art- 
ists: Post  exehangea  on  military  bases  that 
function  as  general  stores  for  uniformed 
personneL  According  to  a  recent  report 
from  the  General  Aeeountlng  Offloe.  Con- 
greas's  investigative  arm.  some  procurement 
officers  are  known  to  have  received  kick- 
backs of  up  to  $160,000  from  suppliers  in 
return  for  Inflating  ordefs.  Federal  courts  in 
Texas  last  year  convicted  15  military  men 
and  dvlllana  in  a  military-exchange  fraud 
case.  Six  more  Individuals  are  under  investi- 
gation. 

These  are  not  isolated  eases.  A  probe  of 
questionable  purchasing  pracUoes  within 
the  Air  Force's  retaQ  exchange  system  cov- 
ered M  of  the  system's  372  procurement  of- 
ficers, according  to  one  government  report 
Abuses  of  varying  degree  have  been  con- 
firmed In  23  cases  to  date. 

Investigators  admit  they  probably  detect 
only  a  fraction  of  the  embenlement  that 
goes  on— and  Just  as  worrisome,  they  say.  is 
the  outright  theft  of  merchandise,  hutl- 
ware  and  even  cash,  made  easier  by  lax  Pen- 
tagon bookkeeping.  Inmectors  estimate  that 
thieves  make  off  with  millions  of  gallons  of 
military  fud  each  year,  taking  advantage  of 
accounting  loopholea.  A  recent  spot  check  of 
118  company-siae  Army  units  found  Uiat  30 
million  doUan  in  supplies  was  missing,  some 
of  it  presumably  stolen. 

Careleas  handling  of  funds  is  dted  as  an 
open  tnvitatkm  to  thievea.  For  example: 
During  a  surprise  visit  to  offices  of  the 
Army's  Military  District  of  Washington, 
auditors  discovered  about  500  checks  worth 
$300,000  lying  around  on  desk  tops. 

Overseas,  too.  auditors  find  seams  at  U,S. 
military  Installatlima.  One  case  dted  in  an 
official  report  "Widespread  coUuaion  and 
bribery"  riddling  the  supply  system  at  the 
Navy's  vast  shipyard  in  Tokosuka.  Japan. 
Estimated  losses:  Millions  of  dollars. 


Costly  as  such  activities  are.  they  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  squandered  by 
profligate  spending  and  mismanagement 
Officials  estimate  that  billions'  worth  of 
materials,  equipment  and  fuel  are  wasted 
each  year  through  needless  purchaaea.  un- 
necessary  optratkms  and  inept  supervision. 

Investigators  say  the  Navy  is  ammig  the 
worst  offenders.  According  to  the  Bouse  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  instance,  the 
Pearl  Barbor  Naval  Shipyard  buys  40  per- 
cent more  material  than  it  needs  for  ship  re- 
pairs—and then  throws  much  of  it  away.  In 
the  Navy's  dght  shipyards,  the  overbuying 
runs  to  35  Jl  million  dollars,  or  about  16  per- 
cent of  all  orders.  In  one  case,  government 
auditors  found  that  the  Navy  approved  the 
purchase  of  1.3  millkm  doflars  in  parts  for 
ship  overhauls  at  the  Phlladdphia  Navy 
.  Yard— even  though  the  yard  already  had  11 
million  dollaa  in  identical  Items  on  hand. 

Elsewhere,  the  Navy  simply  permits  costly 
equipment  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of  ahdter. 
Example:  Despite  plentiful  Inside  storage 
apace,  240  propeUers.  ahafts  and  compo- 
nenU  at  the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Center 
had  to  be  Juried  because  they  had  been  left 
uncovered.  Cost  Eight  million  dollars. 
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The  other  aervloes  come  in  for  their  share 
of  crltldam.  too.  The  Air  Force,  for  Instance, 
still  bases  many  of  ita  giant  C-5A  transport 
aircraft  in  California  even  though  Vaies  are 
used  primarily  on  transatlantic  hauls. 
Result  bnpty  planea  crisscross  the  U.S.. 
gobbling  up  73  million  gallons  of  fud  and  40 
million  drilars  a  year  in  the  process. 

On  a  wider  acale.  some  6.9  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  aircraft  are  being  used  tat  unjusti- 
fied, nonoombat  purpoaes.  OAO  estimate. 
The  investigative  agency  notea,  for  example, 
that  Air  National  Guard  aircraft  were  used 
to  hMil  military  peraonnd  to  a  bowling 
tournament  In  Tennessee  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.  Another  example  is  the  Navy's  use 
of  aophlsticated  antisubmarine-warfare 
planes  for  such  routine  misskHis  as  f orying 
parts  to  repair  shops.  As  one  exasperated  of- 
ficer says:  "This  is  like  using  a  Cadillac  to 
deUvermalL" 

Investigative  reports  are  crammed  with  d- 
tatlons  of  logistical  waste.  One  Army  facili- 
ty employs  five  people  full  time  to  maint^tn 
and  manage  17  vehides.  which  are  driven 
lass  than  100  miles  per  month.  The  Air 
Force  is  spending  1  billion  dollars  to  outfit 
105  baaea  with  extra  computers,  even 
thou^  the  need  for  them  has  been  ques- 
tkmed.  The  military,  for  lack  of  proper  in- 
ventory control,  wastes  18  million  dollars 
each  year  repairing  Inexitendve  parts  al- 
ready in  stock.  The  Pentagon  forflets  mll- 
liona  of  dollars  through  failure  to  recover 
gold.  sQver,  platinum  and  other  predous 
metals  from  property  being  Junked. 

Then,  there  Is  controversy  over  the  prices 
the  military  agrees  to  pay  for  some  supply 
items.  One  former  Pentagon  official  sums  it 
up  this  way:  "There  are  still  50-cent  screws 
that  cost  50  dollars." 

IHB  mOR  COST  or  POLITICS 

Cmgress.  too,  emerges  as  a  prime  instiga- 
tor of  military  waste,  pursuing  its  desire  to 
satisfy  the  voters  and  look  after  local  econo- 
mies. Military  men.  In  fact  claim  Pentagon 
spending  could  be  cut  by  5  billion  dollars  a 
year  if  the  lawmakers  would  put  the  na- 
tion's interests  before  political  condder- 
ationa. 

One  classic  problem  is  the  legislators' 
habit  of  forcing  the  military  to  buy  weapons 
it  does  not  want  Congress,  for  example,  lays 
out  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  A-7 
waiplanes.  built  In  Texas,  even  though  the 
Pentagon  has  not  requested  these  planes  for 
years.  Critkx  assert  that  at  least  one  factor 
in  the  A-7  appropriations  is  the  desire  of 
Texas  legislators  to  protect  2.200  assembly- 
line  Jobs. 

Congress's  hand  is  most  apparent  In  the 
stifling  of  Pentagon  efforts  to  trim  the  mili- 
tary-base system,  which  far  exceeds  peace- 
time requirements.  Over  the  past  five  years 
alone,  the  Defense  Department  has  suggest- 
ed 634  base  dodngs  or  reductions  in  activi- 
ty. These  moves  would  have  eliminated 
30.500  military  and  dvlllan  jobs  and 
chopped  expenditures  by  443  million  doUars 
annually.  Thus  far,  most  of  the  faculties  are 
still  opoi.  protected  by  congressmen  who 
see  them  as  vital  sources  of  employment  for 
coostltuentB.  rather  than  as  examples  of 
military  extravagance. 

This  vignette  underscores  the  point  One 
retired  general  recalls  that  his  first  assign- 
ment as  a  Junior  officer  was  to  draw  up  a 
plan  to  doae  a  partioilar  facility.  It  was  still 
operating  when  he  left  active  service  dec- 
ades later.  In  fact  it  was  the  general's  last 
command 

Still,  the  Pentagon  keeps  trying  to  reduce 
Its  sprairtlng  base  complex.  Wdnbergn's 
aldea  are  working  on  a  plan  to  make  cuts  of 
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between  750  millkm  and  1  billion  didlars  In 
the  system.  The  polttksl  outlook:  Grim. 
Says  a  Senate  insider  "Base  closli^  are  not 
a  good  place  to  start  with  these  oongreaa- 
men.  Theyll  dobber  him." 


In  addition,  bureaucratic  jnWgtitJr^  within 
the  armed  aervloes  has  created  a  convoluted, 
ovtflapping  management  system  worthy  of 
RubeGoldbog. 

The  Army.  Navy.  Air  Faroe  and  Marines 
all  strive  to  maintain  thdr  own  loglsties  and 
training  systems,  even  though  ooiHtdiitatlan 
clearly  would  produce  dramatic  savings. 
Some  results  of  this  craxy-quilt  arrange- 
ment as  uncovered  by  federal  investigators: 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  each  run  helicop- 
ter-training schoola.  coating  the  Pentagon 
63  million  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  a  cnmbtned  aehooL 

There  are  four  separate  air  f  orcea  to  main- 
tain—one f<M-  each  major  aervlce.  Excess 
repair-depot  costs  are  fstlmar4^  at  between 
250  and  400  million  doUan  annually. 

Ground-repair  gear  for  maintenance  of 
military  aircraft  is  not  standardlBed.  Excess 
cost  300  million  dtdlars. 

The  services  eadi  insist  on  independent 
supply  functions,  whldi  management  ex- 
pats say  could  be  conaoUdated  to  provide 
common  services  to  alL  The  cost  of  ovalap- 
pinr  Some  100  millian  dollars  a  year  and 
4.000  superfluous  Jobs. 

The  inefficiency  is  weD  illustrated  by  a  sit- 
uation in  California,  irtiere  seven  maj«-  mfl- 
itary  baaea  operate  within  a  60-mile  radhu. 
Each  has  its  own  support  systems  for  p(dioe. 
fire,  maintenance,  transpcntation  and  food 
service.  Consolidation,  according  to  the 
GAO,  would  trim  costs  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  mismanagement  goes  beyond  du|dl- 
cated  effort  Defenae  analysts  claim  the 
Navy  will  waste  350  millian  dollars  on  spare 
parts  t«x  its  F-18  wanrianes  by  purchasing 
them  years  from  now,  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  aircraft  are  produced.  StmOariy, 
oongreasional  investigators  aasert  that  the 
Pentagtm  incurs  pointless  transportation 
cosU  by  shipirfng  fatigues  and  other  battle 
clothing  to  sites  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
bases  where  they  are  used. 

Bad  pnacmnel-management  tedmlques 
are  anotiier  target  of  Defense  Department 
critics.  The  GAO  maintains  that  57  million 
dollars  could  be  saved  eadi  year  by  substi- 
tuting dvHians  for  military  peraonnd  in 
various  welfare  and  recreation  Joba.  Other 
analysts  say  the  Pentagon  could  save  41.5 
million  dollars  in  payroll  and  other  person- 
nel costs  Just  by  processing  bad-conduct  dis- 
charges expeditiously. 

COSILY  WKAFOKS 

Far  and  away  the  biggest  money  burner 
omnes  in  buying  weapons,  where  waste  and 
ineffldendes  are  assuming  mind-bogtfing 
propOTtions.  If  the  Pentagon  could  achieve 
even  modest  improvements  in  this  field, 
says  the  Congressional  BudgK  Office,  it 
could  save  some  16  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  five  years.  Few  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  dispute  this  *-*«ffrfr 

The  iHxiblem  is  evident  in  the  spiraling 
cost  of  new  weaponry.  In  one  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  Pentagon  wmcedea  that  the  price 
tag  for  47  major  programa  aoared  by  47  bil- 
lion doliars  (hiring  the  last  three  months  of 
1060  alone.  Exampfcw  Coste  for  the  F-U 
fighto- rose  by  8.1  bilUon  dollars:  for  the  Ml 
tank.  5  J  bOUon  doUars;  for  the  Army's  new 
Infantry  carrio-.  5 J  bilUan  dollars;  for  the 
Trident  submarine.  2.9  bilUon  dollars. 
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'  ntm  oi  eoutraettai  that  cancel  out 
of  BBMi  jgoducttoo.  Thto 
pads  tha  pttoe  of  weaponry  by  an  eatl- 
IM  to  M  percent 

pie,  the  Air  Poree  eetlmatw  that. 
by  eottiiw  prodnetlon  ratea  for  Ita  F-IC 
flght^  froat  U  to  •  per  month,  the  PentOr 
■en  inaeaaed  tha  total  eoota  for  the  plane 
bv  1.4  blillan  doOaia.  Sodi  produetian 
"Btiatchout"  are  taktawan  even  greater  toQ 
on  the  Air  Parcel  new  TR-1  «y  idane. 
vboae  priee  hM  nearly  doubled  from  9.i 
Biman  to  IT  J  niman  apteoe. 

rv— [■.■■■■MWnf  the  effact  of  inefficiency 
an  VMtaful  indnatrlal  praetlcea.  «ia«ned 
by  pvlMni  iiKliff1t««*'  in  Waahinc- 
onttaetora  are  reluetant  to  commit 
for  twal  mtiin  raaae  porehaaee  of 
HMl  equftiaaent  becauee  they're 
■fraM  aoBM  anddm  svlteh  m  Fentacon  prl- 
orMea  altfit  leave  them  holdtnc  the  bac. 
<fffrti  ddaya  and  aAatnlBtiatlTe  fUp-flope 
HiB  eartain  to  booat  the  coat  of  the  Ifarine 
AV-CB  Hairier  Jump  JK  by  1  bOUon  doUan. 
Thaatory  to  the  mme  tai  many  other 


.^ I  to  loet  each  year  throui^  nich 

taMfflelenelec?  No  one  can  haaard  a  gueee. 
"It  would  be  too  tricfatentnc"  mye  Oen. 
Alton  GBay.  former  head  of  the  Air  Force 
"I  am  sure  it  to  an  satro- 
I  figure." 

Another  major  iMmarrfaace  of  Pentagoti 
foada  atema  from  faulty  managrment  of 

The  TtMant  eubmartne.  an  enormous  mle- 
de-fMw  ahlp  that  was  auppoeed  to  cost  MO 
mflUon  doOafa. 

Today,  the  price  o<  the  flrat  Trident  veeeel 
hM  hit  La  bflUon.  and  it  to  more  than  two 
yeera  bdiind  tfhf**'*  The  coat  overrun 
ami  delay  are  dialked  up  to  eztenetve  repair 
end  lewwblm  neoeemry  to  make  the  sub 
aeaworthy.  bat  there  to  aharp  diaagreeaaent 
M  to  who  to  at  fault.  The  Navy  blamea  the 
■faipbailder.  General  Dynamica  Corporation. 
But  'I— r"*?  otflctoto  inriat  that  the  Navy 
tumtohed  defective  equipment  and  toned 
iHiwmw  deeign  cfaangea— more  then  2.900 
in  the  pMt  three  BBonthe  alone. 

AiMi^K— ■  mwmimtpMmr  Tho  Army's  new  main 
battle  tank.  It  haa  taken  It  yean  and  three 
■Igni  to  ptodhice  a  tank  that  wae 
...^^  urgently  needed  in  IMS.  In  the 
,  the  entire  project— including  the  falee 
Malta— win  coat  more  than  U  bflUon  dollars, 
nmt  worfca  out  to  S  maUon  for  each  of  the 
7.0M  A^ff*™*  tanks  that  eventually  will  be 
produced— compared  with  the  estimate  of 
the  verslan  of  the  tank  de- 
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equipment.  Kven  aoaae  Fiutagwn  offldato 
profem  to  be  worried  about  a  practice 
known  aa  "gold  plating"— that  ia.  paying  ex- 
travagant aaaounta  for  nnall  improvenMnta 
III  Bwpnn  Tiirt''"**r 

Crttka  point  to  the  Anny's  new  Infantry 
fVithw  vehlde.  They  saw  that  while  it 
r«<*«  more  fliepower  than  an  older  model, 
it  eoota  rtz  timea  aa  much  and  carries  SO  per- 
cent fewer  troopa.  Then  there  to  the  Air 
MMtee'B  hot  F-15  tnteroeptor  It  to  a  ocm- 
plo.  cemputertaed  marrrt.  but  iU  operation 
and  matntenanoe  coats  are  twice  thoee  of 
the  older,  yet  stUl  highly  capaUe.  F-4  war- 
idane. 

Increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  also 
generate  hiitaer  training  and  support  costs, 
one  pioMem  that  may  beooaae  critical  In  the 
yean  ahead.  "Our  phlloaophy  of  using 
eniergli^  tertinolflgy  has  generated  a  coat 
structure  that  to  growing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  »*«»«  our  budget."  warns  one  unofficial 
Air  Force  study. 

A  sore  ^wt.  The  reowd  of  waste  to  seen  by 
some  defene  experU  as  the  Pentagon's 
AdUDea'  heel  when  talk  turns  to  vast  new 
■pendliw  authority,  and  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  weU  aware  of  it 

Poutlcs.  economic  conditions.  Interserrice 
rtvabrlea.  incompetence,  greed,  dishonesty— 
all  have  stymied  attempts  to  crack  down. 
Weinberger,  with  hto  reputation  for  wiekl- 
tng  the  budgetary  knife,  to  detCTinined  to 
prove  that  be  can  beat  the  system  and  effec- 
tively combat  waste  In  Pentagon  spending. 
Hto  suooeas— or  faOure— could  well  deter- 
mine future  popular  support  for  the  big 
boosts  in  defence  ^lending  be  claims  are  es- 
sential In  the  years  ahead.* 


April  98, 1981 


lin  IML 
_ -lore  may  be  another  program-manage- 
wnf^  cMitiufeiiy.  thto  one  invotring  the  Air 
Itace'a  lanpoanrt  CX  tranaport— a  giant 
the  nmlagiBi  wants  for  hauling 
eaiso  to  Farslan  Oulf  hot  vots. 
The  OAO  repocta  that  the  mllttary  has 
begm  awardiiw  contracts  fOr  the  project 
•van  tlwvh  ita  own  mobility-design  studies 
are  not  yet  convieted.  Thto.  the  OAO  as- 
serts, "could  brlv  about  a  repeat  of  the 
eoat^iowth  and  performance  problems  of 
the  C-«"— an  earlier  aircraft  that  ran  mil- 
I  of  doilaiB  over  budgK  and  requires  ez- 
I  to  its  fUaasy  wings. 
iproductlon  ■asU.  there  to  mount- 
tovar  the  sheer  coat  of  the  Fen- 
D's   love   affair   with   high-tedmology 
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Tuemtay.  April  2i,  1981 
•  Mr.  lONETA.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  Avi- 
ation Suboommlttce  recently  held 
hearingB  on  HJt  2643.  to  reauthoriie 
the  airport  and  airwaiy  programs.  The 
National  Aaaociation  of  Counties  haa 
submitted  a  statement  for  our  hear- 
ings. Because  this  bOl  will  soon  be 
before  this  House,  and  because  NACo's 
statement  provides  such  a  concise  and 
thorough  review  of  the  major  issues 
involved  in  this  legislaUon.  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  make  the 
NACo  statement  a  part  of  the  Racoao. 

The  statement  follows: 
SrAiBMBaT  or  I*—*""  F.  HnxanaAaD.  Ex- 

smrnva  Diaacroa.  Natiokal  AssooAXioa 

orOotnrms 

I  want  to  expreas  the  Natlcmal  Asaodatlon 
of  Counties'  support  for  HJt  M43.  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1M2. 

IU  mator  provisions  are  similar  to  thoae 
supported  by  the  National  Associsttoi  of 
Counties  (NACo)  during  the  Mth  Congrees 
and  we  commend  the  Avlatian  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Public  Works  and  Trauportatlon 
Conunlttee  for  continuing  along  the  wise 
course  tt  followed  in  drafUng  HJt  9171. 

There  to  a  significant  change,  however,  in 
your  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  which  we  at  NACo 
beartHy  endorse  In  light  of  our  nation's 
need  to  !Tiify~^  the  budget  and  control  in- 
flation through  cuts  in  federal  spending. 


The  |l.«  bimon  ipt^^tHj  reduction  tn  thto 
year's  MD  shows  sn  awarensm  of  the  need 
for  ftoeal  issliaint  aa  w^  aa  a  oonunttsaent 
to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  future 
safety  and  eapadty  nsods  of  our  country's 
airport  and  airway  systeaa.  In  view  ol  the 
slas  of  FAA  projected  taicreases  in  overaU  air 
traffic  from  lfT9  to  IMl.  the  M-S  bllUon 
AOAF  fundtaw  levd  propoaed  In  your  bOl  to 
jiatlfled.  We  are  particularly  struck  at  the 
county  level  by  the  FAA  forecasU  of  sub- 
stantial tiiLiussia  in  the  hours  to  be  flown 
by  general  aviation  and  a  potential  170%  In- 
creaae  in  commuter  carrier  emd^aements 
which  will  directly  affect  most  county  air- 
porta.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to 
keep  pace  with  the  added  safety,  capacity, 
and  productivity  requlremenU  generated  by 
such  air  traffic  increaaes.  the  FAA  has  iHtv 
Jected  the  need  for  federal  inveatment  leveto 
of  $0  billion  in  airport  devetopment  alone, 
with  an  addltlotM^i  9*A  bOUon  for  facilities 
and  equipment  and  $9  billion  for  supporting 
Research  and  Development  programs  by 
IMl.  The  leveto  of  $3.4  billion  for  ladUUes 
and  equipment  and  $4-8  billion  for  oper- 
ations and  Tf*"**"*"**  in  HJl.  M43  repre- 
sent a  restrained  but  adequate  renMuse  to 
in*i''imlin  theee  needs  and  preventing  seri- 
ous deterioration  in  alrpori  system  perform- 


We  also  t<r»nwnma  you  for  taking  a  more 
K.i«.w.«^  approach  to  funding  competing 
program  priorities  such  as  airport  construc- 
tion, facilities  and  equipment  and  oper- 
ations and  f^^trktMnmntv  requirements. 
Rather  than  starving  safety  and  construc- 
tion needs  at  airports  in  order  to  fund  S5% 
of  FAA'B  operating  expenses  as  the  Admin- 
istration proposes,  you  have  chosen  to 
divide  user  revenues  in  sn  equitable  f  sshlon. 
Thto  spproach  to  consistent  with  NACo's  re- 
cently adopted  Reoolutlon  on  Cutbacks  in 
Airport  and  Airways  Programs  that  user 
taxes  be  primarily  directed  to  support  air- 
port development  and  safety  improvemente 
tather  than  concentrating  revenues  on 
funding  the  operations  of  agencies  like  FAA 
which  are  lascntlsllr  regulatory  In  nature. 

Though  you  have  not  inaposed  a  specific 
tax  package  for  HJt  IMS.  NACo  U  reas- 
sured by  your  comments  that  a  5%  ticket 
tax  and  an  Increase  in  aviation  fuel  taxes  to 
tVk*  a  gallon  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
gram leveto  In  the  introduced  bilL  Increases 
in  non-coaunerdal  avalatlon  gasoline  snd 
Jet  fuel  such  as  those  propoaed  In  the  Ad- 
minlstratlim's  bill  would  be  difficult  for  the 
general  aviation  community  and  NACo  to 
accept 

Aa  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman.  NACo  con- 
tinues to  oppose  defederaUaaUon.  It  to  in- 
equitable to  collect  ticket  taxes  from  pas- 
amgets  using  large  airports  like  Milwaukee 
County's  and  yet  deny  the  airport  aooem  to 
the  Aviation  Trust  Fund  financed  by  theae 
taxea.  NAOo  also  feeto  that  excluding  alr- 
porU  from  federal  funding  needlessly  eliml- 
natea  a  stable  and  reliable  source  of  funds 
which  *"«*«u«  communities  to  build  local 
»..t>*.Hiy  financial  support  for  airport  im- 
provementi.  In  addition,  defederallxation 
will  frustrate  efforts  to  develop  a  truly  na- 
tional airport  system  based  on  common 
witwiwiiim  mfety  and  development  stand- 
anto.  Finally.  fWT«~**^  of  the  largest  alr- 
porU  from  ADAP  could  further  weaken  sup- 
port for  a  federally  asstoted  airport  develop- 
ment and  safety  program  and  result  in  its 
total  elimiiMtlon  when  ADAP  reauthorixa- 
tion  to  again  omialdered  by  Congress.- Thto 
would  be  a  serious  prospect  for  many  coun- 
ties servliw  growing  communities  which  will 


greater  strains  on  eoonty  atrporta 
with  limited  aafety  and  capacity  reaources. 

NAOo  has  not  yet  taken  a  poaltlan  on  pas- 
senger tecfltty  ehargea.  While  we  would  not 
want  to  deprive  def ederaUaed  airports  of  a 
way  of  reoouptaig  kiat  revcnoaa.  we  find  the 
provlBlon  dmcrlbfld  tai  &  508  an  intratve 
and  eumberaome  method  for  replacing  the 
passenger  tieket  tax.  the  extatlng  and  effec- 
tive way  of  collecting  current  revenuea. 
Though  the  sponsors  of  ^*^f^«^^^yl^TBt^^wl 
prodatan  it  to  a  start  In  efforts  to  move 
funds  and  dadslanmaklng  bade  to  the  local 
level  inS.  8M  It  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation niA  airport  operators  iriio  would 
detennlne  the  amount  of  a  pamnuri  facili- 
ty charge  that  airports  can  impose.  Thto 
seems  to  us  the  opposite  of  what  defederall- 
satlon  was  Intended  to  do.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment would  stin  be  Involved  In  <M^f*«»rr 
how  much  revenue  a  defederaUaed  airport 
could  ooUect  without  affording  It  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  revenues  generated  by  its 
own  psmfngfn.  Therefore,  we  commend 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  resisting  thto  ap- 
proach in  hJL  M43. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  In- 
ereased  state  participation  In  the  airpnt 
grant  program.  Durtaig  the  last  Congress. 
NACo  opposed  state  partlripatlon  in  thto 
program.  While  NACo's  tranvortation 
steering  committee  has  not  yet  taken  a  posl- 
timi  on  the  state  role  inovlalons  of  either 
the  Senate  or  Administratitm  bills,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  reservatlans  on  thto  Issue. 
Though  some  states  have  taken  an  active 
and  progreasive  approach  to  aviation, 
ahnost  half,  by  FAA  wtlmat^s.  do  not  have 
the  resources  or  personnel  to  run  the  types 
of  programs  described  in  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon'sbilL 

We  further  question  the  thrust  in  both 
pieces  of  legislation  towards  placing  even 
greater  artmbilstraUve  burdens  on  state  de- 
partmenU  of  transportation  when  budget 
cuts  and  legtalatlve  propoaato  In  other 
modes  will  further  strain  the  budgets  and 
staff  of  these  sgendes.  Should  these 
changes  be  approved  by  Congreas.  states 
would  not  only  be  called  upon  to  administer 
a  new  airport  grant  program  but  fund  and 
administer  hl^way  programs  to  reidace  the 
Federal  Aid  Secondary  and  Urban  Systems, 
and  to  assume  a  much  greater  fhianrlal 
share  of  the  rail  freight  and  passrim  i  costs 
of  the  Local  RaO  AssMance  program.  Oon- 
rall.  and  Amtrak  as  wdl  as  siaeable  tai- 
creases in  the  operating  cxpenaes  for  public 
transportation  In  both  rural  and  urban 
areas.  Thto  to  a  tall  order  fbr  any  govern- 
mental body  to  fni  and  one  whldi  deacrvea 
much  more  careful  scrutiny  from  Ooiwress. 
We  are  pleased.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and 
the  suboomialttee  have  realsted  efforts  to 
burden  states  with  unneoeaaary.  addttlanal 
transportation  responslblHtles  In  the  ari- 
atlonarea. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  an  Increased 
state  role  wlB  create  added  regulatory  bur- 
dens f <M-  local  governments.  Despite  Admin- 
istration assutluns  that  federal  regulations 
can  be  eliminated  at  defederaUaed  airports, 
a  recent  FAA  derision  on  a  nonfederally 
funded  project  at  Atlante  airport  Indicates 
that  such  proJecU  would  still  have  to 
comply  with  federal  environmental  stand- 
ards. Couple  these  regulatory  leatiktimis 
with  state  generated  standards  as  proposed 
tai  the  Admiatotratlon'a  biU  and  local  gov- 
ernments ooidd  be  faced  with  even  greater 
regulatory  red  tape  than  now  exists. 

Finally.   Mr.   Chairman,   the  cumulative 
of  the  airport  ptdlcy  changes  pro- 
tai  the  Aitefailstration  and  Senate 
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UDa.  In  defederallalng  major  airporta  and 
bMreaataig  the  state  aviation  nde.  needs  to 
be  carefully  eramlnwl  It  could  lead  to  a 
further  fragmentation  of  an  emerging 
system  of  needed  national  airport  safety 
sod  devdopment  standards  and  a  locw  term 
lemenlng  of  airport  capacity  and  efficiency. 
As  you  potaited  out  congestion  snd  delays 
are  already  oosttaig  $S00  mflUon  in  lOTO  at 
large  hub  airports.  These  could  spraad  to 
■nailer  oounty  airports  If  the  capital  and 
safety  Investments  neoesaary  to  ■»»««**«»»  an 
adequate  levd  of  system  peifuiiiiance  are 
not  made.  The  fundtaig  leveto  propoaed  fai 
your  bill  represent  an  adequate  and  re- 
strained response  to  these  development 
needs  and  an  appropriate  balance  in  the 
funding  of  needed  aviation  safety  tminove- 
ments  and  the  operations  of  the  FAA.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
HJL  M4S  and  suppcnt  your  leglslattve  ef- 
forts to  create  an  tanproved  »-«~^'  airport 
and  airway  system.* 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  FOR  THE 
TRULY  NEEDY  BECAUSE  OF 
THE  REAGAN  BUDGET 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

ni  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSSHTATIVSS 

TueMday.  April  28, 1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  budget  proposal  is.  in  my 
opinion,  no  more  than  a  hodgepodge 
of  unsumortable  myths,  false  indict- 
ments, and  callous  disre^uti  for  sodal 
inograms  and  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans vho  depend  on  them,  in  many 
cases,  for  survivaL  The  euphemistic 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Reai^m  about  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  truly  needy 
are  mere  codes  for  economic  disaster 
and  abandonment  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  poor  by  this  Nation. 

And.  Mr.  ^leaker.  as  Members  of 
this  body  lean  closer  to  supporting 
these  unfair  cuts,  so  too  does  the 
American  dream  lead  closer  to  an  un- 
forgettable nightmare  for  the  poor. 

The  charge  is  before  us.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  strip  the  decoration  and 
fancy  oratory  fnnn  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts  and  look  at  them  with  unjaun- 
dloed  eyes.  By  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  will  face  the  harsh  reality  of  what 
it  is  like  to  be  needy  in  this  Nation  of 
so  much  abundance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  my  colleagues 
have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  frus- 
trations and  atrocities  of  the  needy  in 
America  in  1981.  Few  really  know 
what  it  is  to  depend  <m  food  stamps, 
welfare  or  other  Federal  assistance  to 
survive.'  Until  we  know  the  turmofl  of 
the  needy,  we  cannot  fool  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  we  know  what  is 
best  for  them  and  what  they  can  bear. 

I  submit  that  it  might  do  us  good  to 
spend  some  tdme  tn  the  households  of 
needy  f amJUes  and  eqiedally  in  those 
households  which  will  be  victimized  by 
the  lYesldent's  budget  cuts. 

Some  years  ago,  my  family  partici- 
pated in  a  program  in  which  we  ate  for 
1  week  on  the  income  and  staples  of  a 
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typical  welfare  family.  It  was  a  hum- 
blfaig  expoienoe.  But  more  important- 
ly. Mr.  Speakn-.  it  was  an  ezperlenee 
that  opened  my  eyes  wider  to  the  in- 
equities in  this  Natimi.  the  need  of 
FedCTal  assistance  to  COTrect  them  and 
the  detennination  of  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

Taking  into  account  the  stUl  abomi- 
nable situaticm  of  the  poor  on  welfare, 
we  need  to  talce  a  long  and  hard  look 
at  the  President's  plans  to  cut  sodal 
programs. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  fact  is  that  time  is 
running  out  on  the  poor  in  this  Natton 
and  conceivably  on  the  fight  to  save 
them  f rmn  the  Reagan  budget  ax.  I 
would  like  to  share  an  article  with  my 
colleagues  that  addresses  the  subject 
of  what  it  means  to  be  needy. 

The  article  was  written  by  Coleman 
McCarthy  and  is  appropriately  enti- 
Ued.  "The  Family  That  Starvea  To- 
gether. Stays  Together."  Mr.  ^leaker. 
at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
article  entered  in  the  Raooao. 
CFtom  the  Washington  Post  Mar.  U.  IMll 
Thb  Familt  That  SrsBvas  TooarHsa.  Stats 


(By  Coleman  McCarthy) 

As  the  destitute  tremUe  with  fear  that 
thdr  food  asslstanoe  programs  may  be  cut 
Ronald  Reagan  oontiniies  to  charm  the 
country  into  acneptliig  hto  plans  for  "eco- 
nomic recovery."  But  ■n»i«**»iH«g  to  "»'«-'»^ 
In  all  the  talk  about  "the  truly  needy." 
there  to  little  knowledge  of  what  needtaiem 
truly  to. 

I  thtaik  back  to  IMS.  It  was  the  Mxon  wel- 
fare plan  then,  one  u^iich  Insulted  the  poor 
not  only  with  off ertnge  of  niggardly  wdfare 
benefits  but  also  a  scheme  for  requtali^ 
«'«'«g*"~*  miiifaiw  of  "shlftlcm  poor"  to  *»iwi 
Jobs.  A  group  called  the  National  Wdfare 
RlghU  Organtoatlon  permaded  100  mkkOe- 
and  upper-dasB  famines  in  the  capital  to 
live  a  week  "on  wdfare." 

Thto  meant  seven  days  of  spending  IS 
cents  per  meal  per  person.  After  Isvlshtaw 
45  cents  a  day  on  food.  75  cents  would  be 
left  over  for  a  week's  worth  of  housdiold 
supplies  snd  personal  care. 

Thanks  to  a  pair  of  senatorial  wives  who 
put  themselves  and  their  *m«ih—  on  thto 
budget-Mrs.  Joan  Mondale  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Hart— the  public  was  tiM  "i»**Hi»«g  about 
life  at  the  bottom.  The  payments  were  so 
low  that  it  was  either  taieredibly  difficult  or 
outright  impoaslhle  to  live  on  them. 

It's  true  thto  experiment  was  only  a  dra- 
mattostlon  of  poverty.  No  doubt  also.  It  was 
a  diance  for  a  few  of  the  overfed  ■ffhiftrt  to 
grt  in  some  crssfa  dieting  in  the  name  of  a 
good  cause. 

But  the  reality  was  there  tor  anyone 
wanting  to  see  it  If  it's  different  now.  it  to 
because,  as  even  P*f "  acknowledced  In 
hto  first  economic  address,  "we're  very  much 
worse  ofr  today  than  tai  the  19Mb. 

The  15  cents  a  meal  13  years  ago  to  now  44 
cents,  the  average  per  meal  fnoil  stsim 
benefit  That's  about  one-tenth  of  Just  the 
tip  that  any  group  of  seU-reenecting  busi- 
iiiswniii  leave  after  their  »■■■'"  fTT  luncti— 
the  cost  of  the  meal  to  be  deducted  at  tax 
time.  It  to  also  lew  than  half  the  $U1 
needed  daily  to  assure  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  as  outlined  tn  the  federal  i 
mended  dietary  alkwranees. 
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„,„,,  otbar  flcuni  ■>«  worth  thlnklDf 
■bout,  toow  Man  than  thrM-fourthc  of  the 
a  — nM«i  eltlnfH  on  food  •tuma  have  no 
!  *»»■*■!■  tiMwwM  TtM  kvanc*  houae- 
Kiwnii  nf  fftmHf — r*  imvn  to  $M0  a 
.  A  fUBily  of  f ov  with  a  brmb  aaned 
i  oC  tlMM  reeaivM  about  tU  a  wMk. 
AD  ot  thto  who*  food  prtow  aoar.  Peanut 
battar.  onoa  tho  ririotai  of  the  poor,  ia  now 

wtf  ofvw  13  a  pound.  

The  adltaw  potat  In  the  propoaed  $1.8  bU- 
UoB  coU  hi  the  procram  ia  that  what  the 
tuiaiiaawt  takaa  awaj  taa  food-etamp 
BOMV 11  «m  tfve  back  In  tax  rdlef . 

T^atiiMliM  for  a  moment  that  the  ma)or- 
tty  of  the  famOtaa  In  the  f  ood-atamp  pro- 
gram have  no  taxable  Inoame.  the  cuU  are 
atUl  much  laner  than  any  praaalsed  relief. 
The  Vtad  maearch  and  Aetkm  Center,  one 
of  the  voopa  worklnc  hard  to  penuade 
Om^nm  tonatat  the  WTrg*~-"*"'*'*'"*  *^ 
taebm  olfaia  aome  figurea. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  Income  of  $10,000 
voold  be  cut  over  $400  a  year  In  food  allot- 
menta.  with  tax  relief  of  $52. 

A  f^Mny  of  three  with  one  wage  earner  re- 
eeMat  the  ■»««"«««""«  wage  now  Is  given 
$1.T04  a  year  for  food.  The  propoaed  cuta 
would  lower  It  to  $1  Jll  a  lam  of  $4M.  The 
tax  relief  would  be  $10. 

Nancy  AmMet  of  the  center  and  one  of  the 
country's  moat  reliable  analysU  of  the  food- 
stamp  program,  points  out  stOl  another  un- 
fslmf  about  to  be  infUcted  on  the  poor 
"The  Prealdmt  has  said  he  wUl  not  cut  the 
fne  school  lunches  that  poor  chlldroi  can 
get  In  moat  achools.  while  David  StotAman 
says  tt^t  about  $500  million  will  be  mved  by 
reducing  the  food-stamp  allotmenU  of  f aml- 
Uh  whooe  children  go  to  a  school  that  pro- 
vldea  a  free  lunch.  In  other  words.  If  the 
kkis  eat  at  noon,  the  parents— and  other 
children— eat  lem  at  night" 

This  Is  the  proposal  of  a  pro-family  Presi- 
dent elected,  we  are  told,  by  supporters  who 
^.H«».pii«n  "tamlly  values."  Presumably  the 
fynttiy  that  goes  hungry  together,  stays  to- 
gether. 

On  the  merits,  the  Reagan  proposals  have 
DO  claim  to  be  taken  seriously.  At  44  cents  a 
meal,  thte  Is  no  give-away  program.  Eligibil- 
ity requirements  are  already  tight  and 
strictly  enforced.  But  In  the  new  climate. 
Reagan  may  well  get  away  with  taking  food 
from  the  poOT.  _  ^, 

It's  a  nasty  way  to  fight  inflation,  by 
figtitiiig  the  himgry.* 


ON  LOSING  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  A  BALANCED  ENERGY 
PROGRAM     

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

(VrUMUB* 
ni  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RBPrnHSBHTATIVCS 

Tue$day.  April  2S.  1981 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  the  distlngiitohed  chair- 
man of  our  Science  and  Technology 
Subeonunittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Production,  the  Honorable  BIaju- 
LTii  Llots  Bouqoabd.  delivered  an  im- 
pOTtant  veecta  to  the  American  Nucle- 
ar Society.  In  it  she  points  our  very  in- 
cisive the  dilemma  which  the  Con- 
grcaa  faces  on  the  energy  budget  In 
terms  of  the  Reagan  request. 

Mrs.  BouQVABS  suggests  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and   Budget   has   played   a   numbers 
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game  with  energy  funding.  She  says 
that  such  an  apitroach.  when  coupled 
with  an  inconsistent  application  of  the 
ff«e  market  i^jproaeh,  may  make  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced energy  strategy. 

I  recommend  fin.  Bouquakd's 
speech  to  all  of  my  colleagues,  from 
the  strong  advocates  of  central  station 
power  to  those  who  feel  that  distribut- 
ed technologies  will  prove  the  main  so- 
lution for  our  energy  supply  problems. 
Oh  Loanra  ths  Orroaiuatii  fob  *  Balakcd 
EnaoT  PRoaBAM 
I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  of  the  American 
Nuclear  Society  to  discua  with  you  some  of 
the  concerns  which  I  have  about  the  future 
of  energy  production  in  America.  Of  course, 
as  thto  group  well  knows.  I  am  primarily  in- 
volved in  those  issues  which  relate  to  nucle- 
ar power.  But  for  both  substantive  and  po- 
litical reasons.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
to  see  that  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
grea  work  together  to  develop  a  balanced 
energy  supply  program. 

I  am  dismayed  that  we  seem  to  be  letting 
the  opportunity  for  a  balanced  energy  strat- 
egy slip  from  our  grasp.  I  and  many  other 
members  of  our  coounittee  in  the  Congress 
who  have  aoUd  energy  supply  credentials 
were  looking  forward  hopefully  to  tills  ad- 
ministration's shift  in  «>ergy  policy  and, 
while  so  far  I  have  been  gratified  in  general 
with  their  poaitive  nuclear  emphasis,  even 
in  these  nuclear  programs  the  rough  handi- 
work of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  clearly  visible. 

Let  me  first  outline  what  I  expected  in 
terms  of  a  constructive  shift  In  energy 
policy.  I  hoped  for  near-term  regulatory 
changes  which  would  produce  utility  confi- 
dence and  provide  a  climate  which  would 
lead  to  a  more  attractive  capital  Investment 
situation  for  new  nuclear  plants.  I  expected 
a  solid  Federal  Government  partnership  to 
be  sustained  with  various  segments  of  the 
energy  industry  to  continue  In  areas  where 
significant  risk  remained  so  as  to  prohibit 
private  sector  financing.  I  hoped  that  the 
"corporate  memory"  for  developing  ad- 
vanced technology  which  this  country  has 
so  amply  shown  in  the  past  would  be  re- 
tained by  prudent  funding  and  cost-sharing 
for  R.  &  D.  projects  as  they  moved  nearer 
to  the  marketplace.  I  also  presumed  the 
DOE  would  be  OHistnictlvely  shaped  Into  a 
solid  R.  it  D.  organization  with  strong,  ex- 
perienced management  at  the  controls.  Pl- 
nally.  I  expected  that  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
and  unproducUve  regulatory  and  allocation 
activity  of  the  Department  of  Energy  could 
be  reduced  or  terminated  as  the  Depart- 
ment moved  towanl  becoming  a  solid 
R.  &  D.  organization.  In  embracing  all 
these  fond  hopes,  however,  I  didn't  count  on 
the  apparent  Influence  which  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  would  have  over 
substantive  energy  policy  decisions. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  generally  pru- 
dent encouragement  provided  to  nuclear 
energy  development  by  the  White  House 
does  not  Include  the  need  for  a  Federal  role 
In  a  technology  demonstration  of  reprocess- 
ing at  fuU-acale  or  of  the  advanced  concept 
high  temperature  gas-cooled  reactor 
(HTGR).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  case 
where  the  OMB  has  arbitarUy  ruled  out 
criUcaUy  needed  Federal  invohrement  based 
on  a  miniinflfTitaTy«"g  of  the  scale  at  which 
technologies  must  be  demonstrated  to  make 
nrmmff^f'  deployment  appear  attractive  to 
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the  private  sector.  We  are  aU  taitereated  In 
rcaponslble  budget  cuU  but  this  Is  carrying 
the  numbers  game  too  far.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  ■/«wi»tit«»r»tin«i  has  man- 
aged to  convince  the  OMB  of  the  merits  of 
breeder  reactor  technology  demonstration, 
although  OMB  Director  Stockman  has  ap- 
paraitly  had  to  change  many  of  his  previ- 
ous writtoi  words  on  the  subject. 

I  am  moat  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion's peroeptloo  of  what  is  needed  to  build 
a  national  security  reserve  from  synthetic 
fuels  Is  so  much  different  from  the  House 
and  Senate  in  the  Mth  Congress.  I  might 
remind  you  that  Mr.  Stockman  was  one  of 
only  35  House  Members  who  voted  against, 
whfle  $08  Members  voted  for  the  House's 
version  of  the  synthetic  fuels  bill.  I  am  puxr 
sled  that  such  a  devout  apostle  of  the  free 
market  approach  would  choose  to  retahi  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  while  termi- 
nating aU  of  the  DOE  foasO  demonstration 
projects.  Perbaps  I  am  naive  about  econom- 
ic philosophy  but  I  thought  the  proper  Qov- 
emment  role  was  to  fund  the  riskier  proj- 
ects and  have  the  private  sector  carry  the 
ball  in  "commercialization"  activity.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  now  have  the  opposite  situa- 
tion and  this  inconsistent  application  of  the 
free  market  philosophy  is  not  good  for  the 
country,  the  synfuels  industries  or  this  ad- 
ministration's    presumed     energy     supply 
strategy.  I  hope  the  Congrem  will  maintain 
the  courage  to  continue  Federal  support  of 
key  elements  of  the  major  synfuels  demon- 
stration program  which  we  have  authorized 
over  the  years.  I  am  also  afraid  that  many 
companies  are  acting  very   naively   about 
their  propects  for  funding  from  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation. 

An  unfortunate  byproduct  of  the  adminis- 
traUon's  Imbalanced  approach  has  been  to 
make  the  nuclear  mograms  a  target  for  the 
diaenfranchised  energy  advocates  in  the 
Congress.  I  believe  that  very  significant  but 
more  modest  reductions  then  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  would  have 
made  more  sense  In  both  solar  and  conserva- 
tion programs.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
careful  scrutiny  of  these  programs  to  pro- 
tect Federal  investment  where  valuable  daU 
could  be  salvaged  with  modest  additional 
fimding  nor  does  the  administration  seemed 
to  have  understood  what  the  private  sector 
could,  indeed,  do  on  their  own.  I  tlilnk  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  for  many  of 
these  technologies.  Including  synthetic  fueU 
development,  most  of  the  players  are  not 
the  major  oU  companies,  and  not  only  Is  de- 
control not  a  significant  factor  In  stimulat- 
ing their  participation  In  large  R.  &  D.  proj- 
ecU  but  It  may  well  impact  companies  nega- 
tively In  terms  of  soaring  R.  &  D.  costs. 

As  a  result  of  this  drastic  shift  In  poUcy 
driven  by  Mr.  Stockman's  arbitrary  ap- 
proach, the  ERP  Subcommittee  which  I 
chair  has  been  put  In  the  position  of  having 
to  restore  some  balance  to  the  overall  DOE 
R.  &  D.  budget.  We  have  done  this  by  Iden- 
tifying certain  fission  programs  which 
simply  do  not  offer  commercial  promise. 
This  requirement  has  drawn  the  fire  of 
some  major  personages,  such  as  Admiral 
Rickover,  whose  program  had  to  be  cut  by 
$10  million  and  there  Is  much  sentiment  In 
the  committee  for  terminating  It  after  fiscal 
year  1M3. 1  admire  the  admiral  greatly  but 
we  simply  cannot  find  any  industrial  Inter- 
est In  making  this  scheme  commercial.  In 
this  tight  budget  climate  we  are  looking  at 
further  cuts  at  full  committee  to  reach  a 
solid  middle  ground  between  Carter  and 
Reagan  while  mf'"*^'"'"g  a  strong  pronu- 
clear  rmp*'"*-  to  enhance  Industry  confi- 
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dence.  I  shosld  point  out  that  our  nuclear 
votes  at  full  committee  are  considerably 
complicated  by  the  fact  we  do  not  have  the 
overwhelming  Republican  majority  which 
we  possessed  in  the  OSth  and  Mth  Congress- 
es. I  think  that  this  Is  ironic  now  that  we 
have  a  nuclear  advocate  in  the  White 
House,  we  may  have  difficulty  getting  the 
kind  of  support  we  need  within  the  commit- 
tee which  carried  the  CRBR  for  4  years. 

As  for  the  Department  of  Energy.  I  have 
met  with  Secretary  Edwards  and  found  him 
to  be  agreeable  and  capable:  however.  I  feel 
that  the  administration  has  done  him  a  dis- 
service by  their  approach  to  reorganize  the 
DOE.  One  can  only  speculate  whether  the 
slow  pace  of  sub-cabinet  appointments  in 
the  DOE  is  due  to  a  preconceived  adminis- 
tration policy  of  "malignant  neglect" 
toward  the  Department  of  Energy  or  simply 
because  the  appointments  process  broke 
down  in  the  morass  of  ideological  choices 
and  Capitol  Hill  slgn-off's.  In  any  event,  it 
seems  tragic  that  the  worthwhile  R.  4c  D. 
programs  were  not  given  the  support  of 
some  advocates  with  political  clout  who  at 
least  might  have  been  able  to  aid  the  Secre- 
tary in  arguing  the  merits  of  certain  pro- 
grams with  the  OMB  and  the  White  House. 
In  this  vacuum,  many  constructive  gains  in 
energy  policy  and  programs  on  alternative 
sources  over  the  last  7  years  have  been  lost. 
Only  nuclear  remains  healthy  and,  as  1  said 
before.  Is  higtilighted  as  a  Urget  for  those 
who  have  suffered  massive  Reagan  cuts.  I 
also  have  a  keen  Interest  in  the  doings  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
remain  puzzled  over  why  the  administration 
cannot  act  on  the  Commissioner  appoint- 
ments. 

Another  ooncem  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  centers  on  the  administration's  lack 
of  direction  for  the  fusion  energy  program. 
Last  year  the  Congress  passed  legislation 
with  extraordinary  bipartisan  support.  This 
legislation— the  magnetic  fusion  bill— prom- 
ised the  American  public  an  aggressive 
fusion  energy  program  regardless  of  which 
political  candidate  won  the  election.  Unfor- 
tunately, and  apparently  in  spite  of  support 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  meet  the  congressloiud  mandate 
for  development  of  fusion  energy.  Again  it 
has  fallen  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Production  to  piece  together 
a  cohesive  fusion  program  which  build  upon 
the  existing  technological  base.  I  believe  we 
have  been  successful  in  developing  such  a 
program  with  only  a  very  minimal  increase 
over  the  Reagan  request.  In  fact,  my  sub- 
committee recommendation  of  $474.9  mil- 
Uon  U  identical  to  the  OMB  projected  level 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  have  spent  the  past  2  months  working 
closely  with  our  chairman.  Mr.  Fuqua.  and 
other  members  of  our  committee  in  arriving 
at  responsible  funding  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
grams while  asstuing  protection  of  major 
projects  where  a  Government  role  is  war- 
ranted. I  hope  this  cooperation  will  contin- 
ue to  the  extent  we  can  arrive  at  a  consen- 
sus in  our  full  committee  markup  a  few 
weeks  from  now,  that  will  be  very  close  to 
the  Reagan  budget  submissions  across  the 
board  while  preserving  committee  initia- 
tives. I  am  disappointed  that  the  Budget 
Committee  in  the  House  has  suggested  such 
a  large  cut  In  the  gas  centrifuge  program 
and  adopted  double  the  cut  in  fission  R.  dc 
D.  which  I  beUeve  acceptable.  However.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  budget  reconciliation 
process  will  lead  to  improved  levels  in  both 
of  these  programs.  I  would  encourage  the 
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administration  and  the  Republicans  in  both 
Houses  to  not  simply  continue  to  seek  dras- 
tic cuts  and  force  legislative  showdowns  but 
rather  strike  a  compromise  on  some  of  these 
key  prograims  that  is  more  in  line  with  a 
real  view  of  the  need  for  Federal  Involve- 
ment in  energy  R.  &  D.  I  am  not  sure  if  this 
Is  poaaible,  given  the  constraints  we  are 
under  and  the  White  House's  concern  that 
any  leak  In  the  dike  means  a  flood  in  budget 
levels.  I  do  think  in  this  way  we  could  have 
a  major  budget  reduction  and  clear  the  way 
for  at  least  modest  tax  cuts  without  simply 
wasting  Federal  investment  In  areas  where 
it  has  proved  constructive  and  productive. 

A  little  while  ago  I  mentioned  synthetic 
fuels  production  as  a  route  to  national  secu- 
rity. Although  no  expert  on  defense  mat- 
ters, I  am  also  puzzled  by  Mr.  Stockman's 
ambivalence  on  the  question  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  Just  as  with  uranium  en- 
richment, the  compulsion  to  get  programs 
off  budget  seems  to  be  paramount  to  the 
critical  need  for  these  programs.  I  have  seen 
no  convincing  evidence  that  private  financ- 
ing mechanisms  can  work  for  the  SPR  in 
the  near  term,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
la  a  major  issue  of  national  security  which 
cannot  be  submerged  in  the  budget  cutting 
exercise. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  my  concerns. 
Simple  support  for  the  Stockman  priorities 
in  budget  cutting  will  be  detrimental  to  our 
energy  well-being  and  ultimately,  national 
security.  The  continual  neglect  of  the  DOE 
can  only  result  In  a  demoralized  agency  in- 
capable of  doing  any  significant  R.  &  D.,  ul- 
timately even  in  the  nuclear  area.  The  ad- 
ministration should  rethink  Its  view  of  what 
constitutes  commercialization  of  energy 
technolc^ies  and  adopt  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  turning  the  DOE  Into  an  R.  &  D. 
entity.  I  am  afraid  the  present  situation  can 
only  lead  to  wars  between  advocates  of  dif- 
ferent energy  technologies  throughout  the 
life  of  the  Reagan  administration.  I  believe 
the  stakes  are  too  great  to  allow  this  to 
happen  in  the  Congress.* 


TAX  TREATB4ENT  OF  CO-OP 
TENANT  STOCKHOLDERS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  Wisconsin 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  put 
co-op— cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion—owners on  the  same  tax  footing 
as  all  other  homeowners. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  bill  hoping 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  speedy 
action  on  it.  For  purposes  of  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  recapitulate  my 
earlier  remarks  concerning  my  propos- 
al. 

Section  216  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now  requires  that  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  gross  income  of  a  co-op  cor- 
poration be  derived  from  individuals 
who  are  tenants  as  well  as  stockhold- 
ers. If  for  any  reason,  a  co-op  gets  less 
than  80  percent  of  its  gross  income 
from  individuals,  then  all  the  other 
tenants  lose  their  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  their  shares  of  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgage  and  real  estate 
taxes. 
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There  are  no  similar  restrictions  for 
condominium  dwellers. 

Section  216  has  created  a  situation 
where  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  If  a 
tenant-stockholder  dies  and  his  estate 
then  makes  pajrments  to  the  co-op's 
corporation,  it  worlLS  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  tenants. 

The  statute  as  written  has  led  to  se- 
rious, perverse  economic  effects.  For 
example,  co-op's  having  commercial 
spaces  are  forced  to  rent  them  at  arti- 
fically  low  rents  or  else  the  tenants 
lose  their  income  tax  deductions.  It  is 
a  subsidy  for  commercial  ventures. 
The  UJS.  Treasury  isn't  making  a 
penny  from  this.  The  real  losers  are 
co-op  apartment  dwellers. 

My  bill  lowers  from  80  percent  to  50 
percent  the  minimum  level  of  tenant 
derived  gross  income  required  for  a  co- 
op to  keep  its  tax  deduction.  This 
change  will  constitute  an  improvement 
in  the  present  situation.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why. 

BACKCBOOHD 

Under  section  216  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  tenant-stockholder  in 
a  cooperative  housing  corporation  may 
deduct  the  amount  paid  to  the  corpo- 
ration constituting  his  or  her  propor- 
tionate share  of  allowable  real  estate 
taxes  and  interest  relating  to  the  cor- 
poration's land  and  buildings.  In  addi- 
tion, to  the  extent  a  tenant-stock- 
holder uses  property  leased  from  the 
co-op  for  business  purposes,  that  is. 
for  income  production,  he  or  she  may 
take  depreciation  deductions  with  re- 
spect to  his  or  her  sliare  of  the  cost. 

An  organization  qualifies  as  a  co-op. 
so  that  the  tenant-stockholders  can 
claim  these  deductions,  when  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  gross 
income  derives  from  the  tenant-stock- 
holders. Also,  only  individuals  qualify 
as  tenant-stockholders.  Hence,  if 
banlLS  or  other  corporations,  trusts,  es- 
tates, and  other  nonindividual  taxpay- 
ers own  a  sifl^icant  portion  of  the 
stock,  the  organization  is  disqualified. 
Consequently,  the  other  individual 
qualified  tenant-stodiholders  lose 
their  inccnne  tax  deductions. 

This  rule  has  been  part  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  since  the  first  provi- 
sions relating  to  cooperative  housing 
corporations  were  enacted  in  1942. 
Since  then  four  changes  have  been 
made. 

In  1969.  a  provisions  was  added  to 
section  216  of  the  code  providing  ttiat. 
for  purposes  of  the  80-perc«it  test. 
Govenunent  stock  ownership  or  unit 
leasing  to  provide  housing  not  be 
taken  into  account. 

In  1976.  section  216  was  amended  to 
allow  banlEs  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions obtaining  stock  in  co-op  through 
foreclosure  to  be  treated  as  tenant- 
stockholders  for  up  to  3  years  after 
such  acquisition. 

In  1978.  the  section  was  amended  to 
allow  an  original  seller,  for  example,  a 
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eanwfte  pranoter  who  aoQulrM  co- 
op iloek  either  by  purehaae  or  f  oredo- 
■ove.  to  be  treated  ■•  a  tenant-etock- 
hoUier  for  up  to  S  yean  after  the 
atockl  •equlittton. 

Hie  Technical  Correction*  Act  of 
UTO,  enacted  In  19tO.  refined  the  1978 
dianie  to  include  atock  acquiiltloni  by 
ezehance.  I  note  that,  exoeiit  for  f ore- 
doaurea.  the  law  does  require  that  in 
eiBhangee  the  original  seller's  stock 
moat  be  turned  over  no  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  oa  which  the  hous- 
ing unlt»-or  leaseholds  therein— are 
tranaf ored  by  the  seller  to  the  oorpo- 
raUon.  Furthermore,  the  1979  act  ex- 
tends this  same  tax  treatment  to  a  de- 
I  original  seller's  estate. 


■  mUtM  HAS  aBUOUS  1 

The  four  changes  made  since  1969 
were  spffiflrally  designed  to  address 
proUems  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  M-percent  test.  But  there 
are  yet  other  problons  with  the  test 
which,  when  properly  examined,  deny 
the  validity  of  any  Justif  IcaUon  what- 
soever for  the  rule.  Let  us  Just  take  a 
couple  of  examples. 

The  requirement  that  only  an  Indi- 
vidual can  be  a  tenant-stockholder  cre- 
ates obvious  problems,  because  it  fails 
to  include  corpmmtioos.  moat  trusts  or, 
exceitt  fCH-  miginal  sellers,  estates. 
Also,  the  rule  is  unclear  with  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  estates  and  the 
ccHporations  themselves;  an  estate 
may  qualify  as  a  tenant-stockholder 
for  tax  purposes  but  the  rent  it  pays 
may  be  unqualified  in  the  hands  of 
the  corp(»«tion.  Consequently,  if  due 
to  death  or  bankruptcy  an  individual 
tenant-stodiholder's  stock  is  held  by 
an  estate,  his  and  all  of  the  co-op's 
other  tenant-stockholders  tax  deduc- 
tions may  be  denied. 

In  Just  these  two  examples,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  a  relatively  small 
numlier  of  stockowners  could  volim- 
tarHy  or  involuntarily  disqualify  ev- 
eryone's otherwise  legal  tax  deduction. 
The  same  onall  number  of  persons 
whose  actions  cause  the  loss  of  tax 
benefits  to  the  others  are  not  them- 
selves adversely  affected  since  they 
usually  obtain  tax  deductimis  for  the 
amounts  ss  business  or  Investment  ex- 
penses; to  emphasise;  only  those  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  tenant-stock- 
holders lose  their  tax  deducti<nis. 
■o  MMAMom  roa  tbs  sols 

I  Iiave  looked,  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems, at  the  legislative  history  of  the 
W^peroent  requirement  to  see  if  there 
is  a  reaaoD  tar  keeping  it  cm  the  books. 
I  have  been  unsuccessfuL  The  legUa- 
thre  history  does  not  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  the  ao-pereent  requirement.  I 
can.  as  everyone  else,  hypotheaiae  a 
couple  of  reasons.  Perhaps  Ccmgress 
bdleved  it  important  to  restrict  the 
benefits  of  section  216  to  primarily 
rfaJdfntlsl  mopertles.  and  not  to  make 
them  available  to  commercial  oper- 
ationa.  Maybe  Congress  was  concerned 
that  some  sort  of  tax  avoidance  could 
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be  created  where  a  substantial  com- 
mercial interest  was  involved— such  as. 
using  portions  of  the  operaUng  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  corporation  to 
cover  otherwise  nondeductible  person- 
al expenses.  It  could  have  been  the 
worry  that  if  a  corporation  anticipated 
reportable  profits  from  its  commercial 
properties,  it  might  reduce  the  rent 
collected  from  Its  tenant-stockholders 
by  an  amount  suffidoit  to  produce  a 
loss  for  tax  purposes  equal  to  the  com- 
mercial profits,  the  corporation  would 
thus  report  no  taxable  income.  The  80- 
peroent  test  may  have  been  thought  to 
limit  such  potential  abuses.  Strawmen 
in  view  of  the  facts. 

First  of  all.  several  Judicial  decisions 
limit  the  ability  of  co-ops  to  take  tax 
deductions  generated  by  the  type  of 
hypothetical  activities  I  Just  described. 
Second,  elsewhere  in  the  IRS  Code 
this  very  problem  is  addressed.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  rely  on  the  80-percent  test  to 
limit  potential  tax  abuses.  Both  the 
courts  and  the  Congress  have  already 
addressed  the  problem. 

In  brief.  I  fail  to  discover  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  80-percent 
rule  in  section  316  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Even  hypothestehig  a 
couple  of  reasons.  I  do  find  that  the 
Judicial  and  legislative  history  rele- 
vant to  the  rule  invalidates  whatever 
reaUstlc  albeit  conjectural  Justification 
may  exist  for  the  rule. 

Since  the  city  of  New  York  has  a  siz- 
able proportion  of  cooperatives.  I 
asked  members  of  the  real  estate  com- 
munity to  comment  on  the  need  for 
change.  A  special  subcommittee  of  the 
real  property  section  of  the  New  Toiii 
State  Bar  Association  put  things  this 
wasr: 

Rkasohs  roi  Crajigk 

The  80  percent  requirement  in  subsection 
216  (bKlXD).  combined  with  the  limitations 
on  the  kindi  of  tazpayen  who  csn  qualify 
aa  a  tenant-atockholder.  Impoae  certain  re- 
stricttona  on  cooperative  houalng  oorpora- 
tlona  which  appear  to  be  unwarranted  and 
counterproductive  and  result  In  unintended 
hardships.  Condominiums  are  similar  to  co- 
operative bousing  corporations  In  purpose 
and  function,  but  no  such  rectrtctions  are 
imposed  on  condominiums.  The  decision  to 
use  a  condominium  format,  rather  than  a 
cooperative  housinc  corporation,  depends 
on  a  manber  of  factors.  tiyiiMWny  local  real 
estate  conditions  and  the  need  to  obtain  fl- 
nanrins.  but  these  factors  should  not  be  rel- 
evant with  respect  to  federal  Income  tax 
consequences,  and  do  not  Justify  divergent 
tax  treatment.  Moreover,  experience  with 
condooiinlums  confirms  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  tlie  80  percent  requirement  for  co- 
operative iMrastng  corporations. 

The  requirement  limits  the  flexibility  and 
utility  of  the  coopeiathre  housinc  corpora- 
tion in  several  ways.  For  example,  in  a 
buOdtnc  with  a  number  of  elderly  or  handi- 
capped tenants,  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
have  a  substantial  number  of  commercial 
occupants,  Inrtiidlng  laundries,  pharmacies, 
and  groceries,  in  the  buildlnc  itself.  Howev- 
er, the  presence  of  such  tenants  in  the 
buikUng  could  well  disqualify  the  corpora- 
tion under  1 316. 
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lionowr.  if  a  cooperative  liouitiic  oorpo- 
ratlon  is  disqualified  under  1316  becaiMS  of 
lU  faUure  to  meet  the  80  povent  test,  the 
deductions  are  usually  disallowed  only  to 
those  individuals  who  do  qualify  as  tenant- 
stockholders  and.  hence,  should  be  entitled 
to  the  deduction  anyway.  In  most  cases,  the 
tenants  who  do  not  qualify  as  tenant-atocfc- 
brokers  (e.s.,  commercial  or  corporate  ten- 
ants) and  whose  payments  to  the  corpora- 
tion cause  the  diaquallflcatlanB  will  never- 
theless be  entitled  to  claim  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  businesB  expenses  under  1 168  or 
as  expenses  Incurred  for  the  production  of 
Income  under  1 313  all  or  almost  all  of  the 
deductions  otherwise  lost  under  1 316.  Thus, 
the  persons  who  should  as  a  matter  of 
policy  be  entitled  to  the  deduetiCHis  lose 
them,  and  the  persons  who  cause  the  dis- 
qualification get  them  anyway. 

To  avoid  disqualification,  some  coopera- 
tive housing  corporations  have  leased  the 
commercial  spaces  at  leas  than  fair  marltet 
value.  Often,  the  lessee  is  the  original  sp<m- 
aor  or  transferor.  The  result  is  that  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  building  has  been 
distorted,  to  the  detriment  of  the  tenant- 
stockholders.  Just  to  qualify  under  1 216. 

Possibly,  when  the  predecessor  of  f316 
<|  33<x)  of  the  1888  code)  was  first  enacted 
in  1943,  it  may  have  been  believed  that  the 
80  percent  requirement  was  necessary  to 
limit  the  ability  of  a  cooperative  housing 
corporation  to  derive  large  amounts  of  com- 
mercial Income  and  apply  such  income  to 
the  personal  housing  costs  of  the  tenant- 
stockholders,  without  either  the  corporation 
or  the  tenantetockhiddera  paying  tax  on 
that  liM»me.  For  several  reasons,  this  con- 
cern is  no  longer  Justified.  Among  other 
things.  It  is  now  clear  that  1 377  requires  the 
cooperative  housing  corporation  to  pay  tax 
on  the  proper  amount  of  commercial 
income,  and  the  lack  of  such  a  requirement 
tar  condominiums  has  not  created  any  seri- 
ous administrative  problem  for  the  Oovem- 
raent.  Accordingly,  no  serious  tax  abuse  is 
prevented  by  the  80  percent  rule. 

Finally,  the  20  percent  limitation  on  non- 
qualified Income  has  proven  to  be  overly  re- 
strictive in  practice,  and  resulted  in  inadver- 
tent disqualiflcations,  often  as  a  result  of 
events  beyond  the  control  of  the  taxpayers. 
For  example,  in  a  building  which  derives 
close  to  20  percent  of  its  gross  Income  from 
stores,  the  death  of  a  tenant-stockholder 
will  result  in  dlsqualiflfatlon.  if  the  Income 
from  that  unit,  combined  with  the  commer- 
cial rent,  will  then  exceed  30  percent,  be- 
cause the  decedent  estate  does  not  qualify 
as  a  tenant4tockhoIder.  Also,  if  the  rent  for 
a  store  space  is  In  any  way  contingent  (e.g., 
based  cm  sales,  or  adjusted  for  cost-of-Uvlnc 
factors),  the  rent  In  some  years  may  unex- 
pectedly Increase  beyond  the  20  percent 
limit,  again  resulting  In  inadv«tent  dis- 
qualification. Problems  may  also  arise,  even 
where  the  nonqualified  Income  is  normally 
leas  then  30  percent  If  the  corporation  uses 
the  cash  method  of  accounting  and  tenants 
pay  rent  at  irregular  intervala. 

THX  SOLUnoir  at  least  CHAlMa  THX  RST  ir 
NOT  SLncmATB  IT  OOMFLKTSLT 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  lower  the  80-peroent  require- 
ment to  50  percent,  that  is.  to  qualify 
as  a  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
an  organisation  would  need  to  derive 
only  50  percent  of  its  income  from  in- 
dividual tenant-stockholders.  This 
change  should  reduce  the  problems 
that  many  co-ops  have  in  improving 
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the  income  tax  protection  for  their  eli- 
gible tenant-stockholders  relative  to 
that  now  afforded  to  condominium 
and  other  housing  dwellers.  It  also 
deals  with  the  proUems  of  co-op 
tenant-stockholders  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  I  think  thoughtful 
basis  than  the  patchwoi^  enactments 
of  1969.  1976.  and  1978.  and  earlier 
this  year.  Finally,  it  eliminates  the 
need  for  continued  erratic  legislative 
hodgepodge  in  the  future. 


mAL 

I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  sched- 
uled for  hearings  at  an  early  date.  I 
urge  interested  witnesses  to  comment 
on  the  desirability  of  eliminating  the 
percentage  requirement  entirely  and 
on  any  other  problems  of  section  216, 
as  well  as  on  the  merits  of  this  bilL 
This  is  only  a  beginning  as  there  are 
still  other  provisions  of  section  216, 
which  may  be  unduly  burdensome  and 
tumecessary.  For  example,  the  am- 
biguous requirement  that  a  tenant- 
stockholder's  shares  be  "fully  paid 
up."  or  the  similarly  ambiguous  re- 
quirement that  only  individuals  quali- 
fy as  tenant-stockholders  might  be  re- 
considered. 

Finally,  a  question  may  be  raised 
whether  a  person  can  qualify  as  a 
tenant-stockholder  if  the  vvtments 
are  subject  to  local  rent  control  laws 
preventing  the  eviction  of  existing  ten- 
ants; this  issue,  also,  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  lot  of  good  will  being  expressed 
about  the  use  of  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote the  Nation's  enmcHnic  well- 
being,  here  Is  one  way  to  contribute  to 
the  effort.  The  tax  laws  need  to  be 
equitable  in  their  treatment  of  home- 
owners, whether  they  reside  in  cooper- 
ative housing  or  not. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (D)  of  section  316(bXl)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (defining  co- 
operative hwwi'^  coiporation)  is  amended 
by  striking  eut  "80  percent"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "SO  percent". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


COMMEMORATINO  NIKOLA 
TESLA 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

ornwToax 
nr  THX  Bonsx  or  aspaBsarATivas 


TmeMday,  April  28. 1981 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
Nikola  Tesla  commemorative  group 
which  was  formed  to  coordinate  and 
promote  the  observance  of  the  12Sth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  prolif- 
ic scientist.  The  ooehaiimen  of  the 
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group  are:  Nicholas  Kosanovich,  from 
my  own  STth  Congressional  DisMct  of 
New  York:  and  Dr.  Vladislav  A.  Tomo- 
vic.  The  Washington  coordinator  Is  my 
friend  and  former  colleague.  Hon. 
John  A.  Blatnlk,  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
on  which  I  presently  serve.  The  honor- 
ary chairman  is  William  H.  Teibo.  the 
grandnephew  of  Nikola  Tesla. 

Awinng  the  commemorative  events 
scheduled  are:  An  exhibit  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  Msy  18-22;  a  symposium  in 
Yugoslavia;  and  exhibit  and  film  show- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C.  during  the 
mmth  of  September,  and  a  major 
symposium  at  Brock  University  during 
December. 

In  addition,  this  group  has  been  suc- 
cessful, with  the  sasistance  of  my 
predecessor,  Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
of  Buffalo,  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  in  receiving  a  commitment 
for  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  William  F. 
Bolger  that  a  Nilola  Tesla  commemo- 
rative stamp  will  be  issued  in  1983. 

To  lend  my  assistance  to  this  com- 
memorative effort.  I  include  in  the 
Racoao  excerpts  from  a  speech  given 
by  Dr.  Michael  B.  Petrovich,  Professor 
of  History.  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison,  before  the  Tesla  Manorial 
Society,  in  Niagara  Falls.  July  12, 
1980. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Tbsla:  The  Kaowa,  Uaaiiowii,  An 

nmOiOWABLX 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  important 
historical  figure  about  whom  so  much  is 
known,  and  yet  who  Is  as  unknown  as  the 
^wwHran  scientific  disoovocr  Nikola  Tesla 
(1856-1948).  On  the  one  hand  here  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man  whose  achievements  have 
literally  changed  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
who  has  received  honors  and  recognition 
fram  all  sides,  from  those,  that  Is,  who  know 
and  value  his  works.  On  the  othCT  hand, 
there  is  a  discouraging  and  even  shocking 
ignorance  of  Tesla  and  his  discoveries  by 
the  vast  majority  of  people  today.  Including 
millions  whose  own  lives  have  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  Testa's  dlsooveries.  He 
has  been  called  the  Forgotten  Oenius. 
There  Is  not  only  the  known  and  the  un- 
known Tesla.  but  the  unknowable— called 
by  some  an  eccentric,  by  others  a  mystic  a 
visionary,  and  a  perscm  of  extraordinary 
{towers  of  perception  .  .  .  And  so  Niicola 
Teala's  memory  is  virtually  venerated  by 
some  and  utterly  neglected  by  many  more. 
Tesla  deaerves  to  be  known  better. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  describe 
TCala's  life  and  works.  This  has  already 
been  done  by  doeens  of  biographers  and  his- 
torians of  sdmce.  Pertups  it  Is  enough 
merely  to  cite  a  readily  available  source 
such  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
whose  1969  ediUon  states  that  Nikota  Tesla 
was  a  "U.S.  inventor  of  dectrical  devices 
and  equipment  who  Introduced  the  first 
practical  application  of  alternating  cur- 
roit.  .  .  ■"  After  some  Uographical  details 
the  article  continues.  "Tesla  conceived  the 
totatiiw  magnetic  fldd  principle  as  an  effec- 
tive method  of  utUiiing  alternating  current 
for  power.  He  patented  the  induction,  syn- 
chronous and  split-phase  motors,  and  new 
f onns  <rf  gennatois  and  transformers:  this 
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equipment  famed  the  system  for  tlie 
eratlon  and  use  of  power  tram 
Falla.  By  means  of  lectures  in  Cnrope  and 
the  United  States  beginning  in  1881.  be  an- 
nounced discoveries  and  applications  d 
high  frequency  alternating  current,  indod- 
Ing  the  high-frequency  resonant  trauafutm- 
er.  or  Tesla  colL' " 

Behind  this  drily  objective  language  tbere 
is  a  dramatic  story,  of  a  Serbian  immigrant 
from  Croatia,  in  Austria-Hungary,  who 
came  to  this  land  of  opportunity  with  four 
cenU  In  his  pocket,  and  who  gave  to  it  far 
more  than  it  gave  to  him— except  heedum 
and  opportunity,  whldi  be  valued  above  aU. 
The  importance  of  If ikirta  Tesla'a  discover- 
ies was  described  quite  grai^iically  by  the 
American  electrical  engineer  Bernard 
Arthur  Behrend  (187»-19g3).  himself  of 
Swiss  birth  and  a  desKner  of  dectrtcal  ma- 
chinery and  inventor  "Were  we  to  eliminate 
from  our  Industrial  world  the  results  of 
TesU's  worlL.  the  wheels  at  indostry  would 
cease  to  turn,  our  electric  trains  and  can 
would  stop,  our  towns  would  be  dark,  our 
mills  and  factories  dead  and  idle.  So  far- 
reaching  Is  his  work  that  it  has  became  the 
warp  and  woof  of  industry." 

Let  us  turn,  first,  to  the  known  Teda, 
indeed,  the  renowned  Tesla.  Though  f ot«ot- 
ten  by  many  today,  Tesla  was  honored 
greatly  and  many  times,  during  his  Ilf  ettae 
and  after,  by  those  who  knew  his  worth.  LK 
me  give  some  eramplea. 

In  1893  the  Royal  Institute  in  London  in- 
vited Tesla  to  lecture  there.  So  did  the  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineering  in  London 
and  the  Physics  Society  of  Paria.  In  Un  he 
lectured  before  the  Franklin  Institute  in 
PtaHaddphia.  This  august  body  presented 
him  with  the  Certtfleate  of  the  Elliott  Cres- 
son  Gold  Ifedal  Award. 

A  doaen  institutions  of  higher  learning 
conferred  honorary  degrees  on  him:  Colum- 
bia and  Tale  in  1894.  the  High  Technical 
SdKMd  in  ^^enna  in  1908.  the  Univerrities  of 
Belgrade  and  Zagreb  in  1936.  the  High 
Technical  Schotd  in  Prague  in  1986.  the 
Hiab  Technical  School  in  Bno  in  1937.  the 
Unlvenitiea  of  Paria  and  Oras  and  the  Foly- 
technical  S^Mxd  in  Budiarest  in  1937.  the 
Unhroatty  of  Orenoble  in  1988.  and  the  Uni- 
veraity  of  Sofia  tai  1989. 

Teala  was  made  a  metnher  or  honorary 
fellow  of  various  arademir  and  professional 
societies:  the  American  Assoriatinn  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1806.  the  Ameri- 
can Electro-Tberapeutic  AasociaHon  in  1903, 
the  New  Tack  Academy  of  Sdenees  in  1907, 
the  Arantcan  Institute  of  Ctectrical  Engi- 
neers In  1917.  the  Serbian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  Belgrade  In  1937,  and  many  others. 
The  medals  and  other  honocs  which  he  re- 
cehred  were  many.  Among  the  first  was  the 
Montenegrin  Ifedal  of  Prince  DanOo  L 
awarded  by  Prince  NkdMrias  of  Montenegro 
in  1895.  In  1917  the  American  Institute  of 
Etectrical  aimimi^fm  gave  Tesla  the  Edison 
Gold  medal  Award.  He  almost  did  not  naake 
It  for  the  award.  One  story  is  that  he 
skipped  out  duriiw  the  banquet  to  feed  his 
beloved  pigeons  in  Bryant  Park,  behind  the 
New  Tork  Public  Library.  Luckily  a  col- 
league knew  of  his  custom  and  was  able  to 
Krtng  him  back  in  time.  In  1936  Tesla  re- 
cehred  the  TugosUv  Order  of  St.  Sava.  and 
ten  years  later  the  TugosUv  Ord^  of  the 
White  Eagle.  In  1934  the  City  of  PhUad^ 
phla  awarded  him  the  John  Scott  Medal 
Award.  In  1988  the  National  Institute  of  Im- 
migrant Wdfare  presented  Tesla  with  a 
acroU  of  honor  as  a  foreign-bam  dtiaen 
whose  influence  was  national  and  intemar 
In  scope,  constructive  in  character. 
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purpoaefal  tn  objectlr*.  Teal*  ■hmred 
iMOor  wtth  JoaUoe  Feiiz  Frankfuiter. 

On  Ui  TBtta  Mrttadkjr  Teala  «m  given  a 
FMrty  pcnrioo  of  tT.OOO  fram  the  TnU  In- 
■Utiite  In  TucoBlaTte.  Thta  umual  atlpend 
WMd  bin  from  dylnc  pcnnilcH  in  a  New 
York  City  boM  loom. 

Perhaps  none  of  theae  hmion  and  others 
durtoc  hli  Uf aUme  wouM  have  given  him  as 
much  aatlafaedoo  as  a  dedalon  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  nine  months 
after  Tesla's  death  which  reoocnlMd  that 
some  discoveries  attributed  to  Marconi  had 
acUuUly  been  Tesla's  previously  and  protect- 
ed by  patent.  It  sbould  be  noted  that  TesU 
was  not  ^fa»«— »*  Involved  in  the  suit  but 
rather  rompanles  that  were  using  hla  pat- 
ents. Teria  cared  little  for  money  or  honors. 
TK  aftar  Tesla's  death.  In  1M3.  there  wer« 
more  baoors  to  come.  One  can  hardly  enu- 
merate them  here. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
word  "Tesia"  became  part  of  the  language 
of  electeical  sdenoe— not  only  in  the  name 
of  the  Tasla  ColL  but  in  the  tens  "tesla"  for 
the  unit  of  magnetic  flux  density.  Thus  the 
word  teala.  with  a  small  letter  "t".  is  in  the 
same  class  with  tenns  such  as  ampere,  ohm. 
volt,  and  watt— all  of  which  have  become  so 
much  a  part  of  our  language  that  we  scarce- 
ly remember  that  they  were  all  the  names 
of  great  men.  Teala  shares  this  honor  with 
two  other  Americans— Joseph  Henry  (1797- 
1878)  and  the  Italian  American  physicist 
Enrico  Fermi  (1901-1964).  after  whom  the 
henry  and  the  particle  fermion  have  been 
named. 

In  1953  a  bronze  replica  of  a  bust  of  Tesla 
was  unveiled  at  the  Technical  Museum  In 
Vienna.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  by  the 
famed  Croatian  and  Yugoslav  sculptor  Ivan 
Mestrovic.  which  Is  In  the  Yugoslav  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences  tn  Zagreb. 

In  1963  there  was  also  established  the 
miuda  Tesla  Museum  in  Belgrade.  Yugosla- 
via. It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1956.  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Tesla's  birth.  It  is 
a  magnificient  monument  to  Tesla's 
memory  and  a  fitting  resting  place  for  his 
ashes.  The  Tesla  Museum  contains  not  only 
various  exhibits  and  mementoes  of  Tesla's 
life  but  a  library  and  archives  arranged  in 
six  groups:  (1)  personal  and  biographical 
data:  (3)  correspondence;  (3)  scientific 
papers:  (4)  diplomas,  testimonials,  honors. 
news  articles:  (5)  technical  drawings  and 
plans:  and  (6)  photographs.  The  director. 
Dr.  VeUko  Korae  and  his  staff,  deserve 
praise  and  gratitude  for  their  worli.  In  1956 
the  Tesla  Museum,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
National  Yugoslav  Committee  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, organised  a  round  of  commemora- 
Uve  activities  celebrating  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Tesla's  birth.  Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  gathered  in  Belgrade  for 
the  occasion  were  Niels  Bohr  of  Denmark, 
Arthur  Fleming  of  Great  Britain.  Prederik 
Dahlgren  of  Sweden,  and  Carl  Chambers 
and  Ricbard  Sogg  of  the  United  States.  The 
last  two  came  as  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
and  tarought  a  special  dtatlcm  with  them. 

The  1966  observance  had  a  very  tangible 
and  oseful  result  when  the  Tesla  Museum 
of  Bdgrade  published  a  mammoth  volume, 
in  BwUsh.  entitled  "Nlkota  Tesla:  Lectures, 
Patents.  Artlelea"  Much  of  the  volume  re- 
produces in  their  original  form  various  pat- 
ents snd  other  documents.  In  1961  tiie  Tesla 
Museum  puldlsbed  a  second  significant 
work:  "Tribute  to  Tesla."  which  contains  re- 
views snd  evaluations  of  Tesla's  achieve- 
menta  by  noted  sdentlsU  and  specialisU 
from  an  over  the  world. 
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In  October  1966  the  Amettean  InUtutc  of 
Electrical  Engtaieen  held  its  own  commemo- 
rative session  in  Tesla's  honor.  The  Chicago 
section  of  that  organisation  held  a  similar 
session,  on  October  1. 1956,  which  was  desig- 
nated by  Mayor  Richard  Daly  as  Nikola 
Teala  Day.  Similar  tribute  was  paid  to  Tesla 
on  his  centennary  by  the  dty  of  Philadel- 
phia. President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  was  in- 
formed of  these  American  festivities  by  the 
then  United  States  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles.  In  his  reply  of  thanks.  Presi- 
dent Tito  wrote,  "I  would  espedaUy  like  to 
stress  my  accordance  with  your  statement 
that  scientists  of  Tesla's  genius  are  the 
symbol  of  the  universality  of  science  and 
human  endeavor  for  progress  in  peace." 

In  1976  there  was  another  series  of  com- 
memorative festivities  in  honor  of  Tesla.  all 
the  more  impressive  because  the  130th  anni- 
versary of  Tesla's  birth  coincided  with  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  United 
States— the  Bioentermlal.  A  Joint  Yugoslav- 
American  committee  of  some  twenty-five 
members  was  formed  in  1975  to  coordiiuite 
activities.  Again  there  were  several  notewor- 
thy results.  In  January  1975  TesU  was  in- 
cluded in  Washington's  Hall  of  Fame.  A 
year  later  a  Nikola  Tesla  Prize  was  institut- 
ed by  the  lEEX,  the  leading  society  of  elec- 
trical engineers  in  the  United  SUtes.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Leon  T.  Rosen- 
berg, to  whom  the  Yugoslav  Nikola  Tesla 
Society  also  awarded  a  gold  plaque.  In  July 
1976  a  tablet  was  unveiled  at  Shoreham. 
Long  Island,  on  the  site  where  Tesla's  wire- 
leas  tower  used  to  stand.  The  Ubiet  reads: 

"In  this  buUding  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  architect,  Nikola  Tesla,  bom  Smll- 
jan,  Yugoslavia  1856— died  New  York,  U.S.A. 
1943— constructed  in  1901-1905  Warden- 
clyffe,  huge  radio  station  with  anteniui 
tower  187  feet  high  (destroyed  1917),  which 
was  to  have  serve  as  his  first  world  commu- 
nication system. 

"In  memory  of  130th  anniversary  of 
Tesla's  birth  and  300th  aiuUversary  of  the 
U.S.A.  Independence  July  10, 1976." 

Peggy  McKinnon  Clark  of  Shoreham  de- 
serves special  thanks  for  her  tireless  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  project. 

On  July  33,  1976,  there  took  place  the  un- 
veiling of  the  heroic-sized  monument  to 
Nikola  Tesla,  by  the  eminent  Yugoslav 
sculptor  FYano  Krsinlc.  in  Niagara  Palls,  on 
Qoat  Island,  in  the  picturesque  courtyard  of 
the  old  Edward  Dean  Adams  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Station  Number  One  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company.  The  event  commemo- 
rated Teala's  successful  use  of  alternating 
ciurent  to  provide  electrical  power  at  long 
dtstanfTff  from  the  source. 

Meanwhile  in  Yugoslavia  a  whole  series  of 
cultural  events  marked  Tesla's  130th  aruii- 
versary.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Sympo- 
sium held  on  July  7-10.  1976,  in  Zagreb  and 
in  Tesla's  birthplace,  the  village  of  Smiljan. 
Uka.  President  llto  attended  the  festivities 
in  Smiljan  on  July  10.  The  Symposium 
brought  together  some  four  hundred  par- 
ticipants, including  noted  scientists  from 
the  whole  world.  In  honor  of  the  event,  the 
Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corporation  of 
Syracuse.  NY.  presented  the  Tesla  Museum 
In  Belgrade  with  some  artifacts  from  the 
Edward  Dean  Adams  Generating  Station  at 
Niagara  Falls.  The  certificate  of  presenta- 
tion reads:  "This  corporation  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  lU  predecessor,  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  pioneered  the  use  of 
the  polyphase  alternating  current  system 
invented  by  Dr.  Teala.  That  principle, 
proved  in  operation  at  the  Adams  Station  in 
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1896,  made  modem  electric  power  systems 
possible." 

Several  Important  publications  resulted 
from  these  meetings.  A  M-Ilngual  volume  of 
Tesla's  writings— Mojl  pronalaaci:  My  Inven- 
tions—was published  In  Zagreb  in  1977  by 
the  Yugoslav  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Nikola  Tesla  Museum  In  Belgrade,  and 
the  Skolska  Knjlga  Publishing  House  of 
Zagreb..  More  recenUy.  In  1977,  the  Nikola 
Tesla  Museum  had  the  Belgrade  publishing 
house  NOLIT  put  out  a  luxurious  edition, 
all  in  English,  called  Nikola  Teala:  Colorado 
Springs  Notes  1899-1900.  This  is  Tesla's  re- 
search diary  which  he  kept  during  his 
daring  experiment  of  transmitting  high  fre- 
quency electrical  energy  without  wires  on  a 
global  scale. 

There  are  today  many  books  and  articles 
concerning  Tesla,  in  English  and  in  other 
languages,  including  several  biographies. 
Though  there  is  much  yet  that  can  be  writ- 
ten about  Tesla  and  his  work,  no  one  can 
plead  ignorance  of  Tesla  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  no  information  about  him. 
There  is.  indeed. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  known  Tesla 
has  been  so  honored  and  recognized  in  the 
world  of  science,  and  because  there  is  mate- 
rial available  about  him  today  that  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  on  the  part  of  most  Ameri- 
cans that  he  ever  existed  is  so  astonishing 
and  bewildering. 

And  how  are  Americans  ever  to  learn 
about  Tesla  if  their  schools  and  textbooks 
and  libraries  do  not  teach  them?  For  exam- 
ple, the  exceUent  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
which  is  used  extensively  in  our  public 
schools,  contains  four  inches  on  Tesla,  and 
only  up  to  1900.  with  nothing  on  the  last 
thirty-four  years  of  hU  life.  The  Justly 
noted  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  publishes 
an  annual  Yearbook  as  well  as  a  special 
Yearbook  of  Science  and  the  Future.  These 
are  big,  thick  volumes  that  are  supposed  to 
incorporate  all  that  occurred  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  scientific  world.  Yet  one  looks 
in  vain  in  them  for  any  mention  of  Tesla  or 
the  Tesla  Prize  in  the  volumes  for  the 
1970's. 

And  so  we  have  this  strange  paradox.  On 
the  one  hand  Tesla  is  unknown  to  millions 
of  Americans  today  though  they  know  the 
name  of  Edison,  Telsa's  first  American  em- 
ployer and  later  competitor.  On  the  other 
hand.  Tesla  is  the  object  of  veneration  by 
cultists  who  see  in  him  a  kind  of  Superman, 
even  from  another  planet.  But  between  this 
unknown  Tesla  of  the  uninformed  and  the 
unknowable  Tesla  of  the  cultisU  there  is 
the  known  Tesla.  whose  works  are  daily 
manifested  in  our  lives.  Even  as  we  sit  here, 
in  Niagara  Palls,  next  to  the  electric  station 
which  his  motors  powered,  we  are  literally 
basking  in  Tesla's  light.  When,  in  1917. 
Tesla  was  awarded  the  Edison  Medal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
his  close  associate  B.  A.  Behrend  para- 
phrased Alexander  Pope's  famous  line  on 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  he  said: 

"Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  the 
night:  God  said.  Let  Teala  be!  and  all  was 
light  " 

It  is  to  make  him  the  known  Tesla  that  we 
are  here  today  to  honor  this  extraordinary 
man,  this  truly  immortal  scientist.* 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OP  DRUGS 
TO  ROCK  7f  ROLL-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

araomaiA 

IN  THC  HOUSX  or  KSFKBSnrTATXVB 

Tuesday,  AprU  28. 19S1 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
following  quotes  are  the  second  part 
of  a  two-pao-t  series  demonstrating  the 
disastrous  effect  the  Beatles/John 
Lennon  years  had  on  the  habits  and 
attitudes  in  our  society.  They  were 
compiled  hy  Dr.  David  A.  Noebel  of 
Summit  Ministries  in  Manltou 
Springs.  Colo.  I  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

(35)  "Former  Beatle  Paul  McCartney  was 
taken  into  custody  for  alleged  possession  of 
about  a  half-pound  of  marijuana  after  arriv- 
ing at  Tokyo  International  Airport  today. 
Japanese  customs  officials  said." 

"In  1973.  McCartney,  tils  wife  and  Wings 
drummer  Denny  Selwell  were  fined  the 
equivalent  of  about  $1,800  after  pleading 
guilty  to  smuggling  six  ounces  of  marijuana 
into  Sweden.  Their  Swedish  hotel  had  been 
raided  during  a  Wings  concert  tour." 

"In  1973,  he  wss  fined  some  8240  after 
pleading  guilty  to  growing  five  marijuana 
plants  on  his  Scottish  Higtiland  farm.  The 
plants  were  discovered  In  a  police  raid  on 
the  farm." 

"In  1975.  Unda  was  arrested  in  Los  Ange- 
les for  msrljuana  possession,  but  the 
charges  were  later  dropped."  (Oasette  Tele- 
graph, Jan.  16.  1980.  p.  3-A) 

(36)  "The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  ripped  Into 
the  drug  culture,  easy  sex  and  'pornograph- 
ic music'  during  a  speech  to  14.000  high 
school  students  who  gave  him  a  frenzied, 
gospel-like  standing  ovation."  (The  Tulsa 
Tribune.  Nov.  17, 1978.  p.  7-A.) 

(37)  -They  (Black  Sabbath)  sang  about 
the  occult,  death,  and  drugs,  and  their 
music  blasted  through  the  arena  at  incredi- 
bly high  sound  levels.  (Tulsa  World.  Sept. 
19,  1978.) 

(38)  "Keith  Moon  (of  The  Who)  died  of 
drug  overdose  at  31."  (Time.  Dec  17, 1979  p. 
86.) 

(39)  "The  band's  music  (The  Oreateful 
Dead)  tias  been  described  as  intimate, 
cosmic,  spacey,  laid  back,  obviously  drug-in- 
fluenced. .  .  .  The  group  started  as  a  hippy 
band,  a  product  of  the  drug  envinmment. 
Their  music  was  at  first  basic  rock  'n'  roll, 
but  soon  it  reflected  the  drug  Influences." 
(Tulsa  World.  Feb.  3. 1979.  p.  B-1.) 

(30)  "As  the  parmts  of  tliree  teenagers  I 
have  a  concern  for  the  effect  and  influence 
of  rock  conoerts.  Therefore,  my  husband 
and  I  decided  to  attend  the  recent  Ted 
Nugent  Concert  and  see  for  ourselves." 

'Marijuana  smokers  were  everywhere.  If 
you  were  not  smoking  you  were  in  the  mi- 
nority. 

'"Everyone  milled  and  visited  and  pannrrl 
around  roaches  and  smoked  a  little  more. 
The  police  ignored  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
pot  is  illegal. " 

"After  intermission  the  audience  was 
greeted  by  Ted  Nugent  saying,  "Are  you 
high?'  To  which  the  audience  repUed.  'Yea.' 
His  next  statement  was.  'We'er  going  to 

have  a free  for  alL'  There  were  more 

screams  of  delight  by  the  audience.  It  was 
plain  to  see  almost  everyone  was  high  by 
that  time. "  (Tulsa  World.  Feb.  18. 1979.  p.  8- 
B.) 

(31)  "What  can  parents  expect  during  this 
decade  as  rock  music  advocates  wtiiflifm.  mas- 
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ochlsm.  incest,  necrophilia,  homosexuality, 
bestiality,  rape  and  violence  in  addition  to 
the  ever  present  rebellion,  drug  sbuse  and 
promiscuity?  The  obvious  answer  is  stuplfy- 
ing."  (SeatUe  Post-Intelligencer,  Apr.  13 
1980.  p.  B8.  Kingsbury  Onith.  National 
Editor.  The  Hearst  Newspapers.) 

(32)  "  "The  real  trick  is  to  get  people  danc- 
ing to  the  next  record  before  thay  even  real- 
ize they're  doing  it.' "  says  Jim  Burgess.  25. 
a  former  student  of  operatic  singing  and 
classical  piano  who  earns  nearly  $300  a 
night  as  a  top  New  York  deejay.  Through  a 
base  of  lauglilng  gas.  pills,  amyl  nitrite  and 
marijuana  in  his  booth  above  the 
floor.  .  .  .  "Drugs  really  make  the  experi- 
ence almost  spiritual."  he  says.  "A  feeling  of 
musical  unity,  of  love  in  the  room.'  "  (News- 
week. Apr.  2.  1979,  p.  56.) 

(33)  ""According  to  the  Manhattan  fuzz, 
the  late  star  of  the  former  British  "punk 
rock'  band  "Sex  Pistols'— John  Simon  Rit- 
chie—admitted killing  his  live-in  American 
girlfriend  with  a  hunting  knife.  A  tipoff  on 
Ritchie's  iiersonallty.  character,  and  overall 
outlook  on  life  is  the  state  name  he 
dreamed  up  for  himself:  Sid  Vicious." 

""Sgt.  Thomas  Kilroy,  the  arresting  offi- 
cer, said  various  drug  implements  were 
found  in  the  pigsty  which  the  couple  had 
made  out  of  their  hotel  room.  Ritchie  (or 
Vicious),  tie  remarked,  was  still  as  high  as  a 
space  probe  when  he  was  arrested."  (The 
Pensacola  News  Journal.  Apr.  1,  1979,  p. 
3IA.) 

(34)  "Elvis  Presley  had  already  been  in 
the  detox  tank  twice  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  his  gluttonous  consumption  of  drugs  and 
now.  . 

"Elvis  was  going  to  take  drugs  no  matter 
what.  Dr.  Nick  had  his  hands  full  Just  keep- 
ing trsck  of  and  controlling  the  dope  tliat 
Elvis  put  in  his  mouth." 

"Witness  after  witness  described  Elvis  as  a 
man  who  spent  the  last  ten  years  with  a 
monkey  on  his  back  the  size  of  King  Kong." 

"Attributed  the  cause  of  death  to  a  fatal 
combination  of  drugs." 

"The  charges  of  the  medical  board  were 
listed  on  a  59-page  complaint  and  included 
over  13.000  pills  prescribed  to  Presley  alone 
in  the  18  months  before  he  died.  It  took 
eight  full-size  legal  pages  to  list  the  pre- 
scriptions. Among  them:  Qusaludes.  Dilau- 
did.  Dezedrine.  Leritlne.  Parest.  Amytal.  Bi- 
phetamine.  Tulnal.  Demerol.  Peroodan. 
DexamyL  Carbrital.  Vallium.  lonamin.  Pla- 
ddyl.  Hycomine.  Lomotil,  and  cocaine.  But 
this  was,  according  to  several  sources,  a 
short  accounting. "  (High  Times.  Nov.  1980, 
p.  63.) 

(35)  "There  are  an  awful  lot  of  rock 
people  who  would  find  it  hard  to  start  the 
day  without  the  adrenalin-provoking, 
rocket-fuel  burst  of  a  quick  snort  of  about 
$30  worth  of  coke."  (Tony  Sanchez.  ""Up  and 
Down  With  The  Rolling  Stones."  p.  13.) 

(36)  "Woriclng  in  the  rock  world  and  refus- 
ing to  use  cocaine  are  rather  like  Joining  a 
rugby  club  and  preaching  total  abstinence." 
(Ibid.,  p.  212.) 

(37)  "prugs  were  everywhere  on  this 
tour— Jars  of  cocaine,  uppers  and  downers. 
Jagger  snorted  quantities  of  coke  before 
every  show;  he  felt  he  couldn't  get  up  there 
to  dance  and  scream  without  the  high  of 
the  drug  tearing  through  his  body.  Keith 
fixed  so  much  heroin,  that  on  stage  he  was 
sn  eerie,  shambling  wreck— everyone's  idea 
of  a  freaked-out.  druggie  rock  superstar— 
snd  the  kids  loved  him  for  it."  (Ibid.,  p.  257.) 

(38)  "We  avoid  all  hard  drugs  like  cocaine 
although  we  do  smoke  marijuana  now  and 
again."  (Bee  Gees,  Circus.  Aug.  3.  1973.  p. 
38.) 
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(39)  "I'm  In  the  music  business  for  the  sex 
and  narcotics."  (Glenn  Fry,  Esgles.  People, 
June  30, 1975,  p.  60.) 

(40)  "We  were  sitting,  ptimring  around  a 
Joint— a  doobie— BO  we  called  ourselves  the 
Doobie  Brothers."  (Tom  Johnston,  Doobie 
Brothers.  Rolling  Stone.  Jan.  4. 1973,  p.  16.) 

(41)  "I  can  sing  better  after  shooting 
smack  (heroin)  In  both  arms."  (Unda  Rond- 
stadt.  Rolling  Stone,  Mmi.  27, 1975.) 

(42)  '"The  rock  scene  is  permeated  by  the 
values  snd  practices  of  the  drug  culture. 
Many  rock  stars  have  become  cult  heroes, 
snd  many  of  them  take  drugs.  Chlldien  can 
often  Identify  the  current  rock  stars,  and 
may  identify  with  their  lifestyles.  When 
popular  musicians  are  arrested  for  drug  pos- 
session, some  of  the  popular  media— espe- 
cially the  rock-music  radio  stations— portray 
them  sympathetically  and  mock  the  enforc- 
ers of  the  drug  law.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
last  decade,  many  rock  lyrics  have  had  drug 
overtones.  .  .  .  Rock  conoerts  pose  an  addi- 
tional problem  .  .  .  drugs  are  sold  and  used 
openly  at  these  concerts."  (Parents,  Peers, 
and  Pot.  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Edtica- 
tion.  and  Welfare.  1979.  HEW  79-812.) 

(43)  "Drugs  are  a  necessary  ingredient  for 
many  rock  musicians."  (Robert  Forbes, 
Circus.  Apr.  17.  1979.  p.  16.) 

(44)  Jlml  Hendrix.  Jim  Morrison  (The 
Doors).  Elvis  Presley.  Jsnis  Joplin.  Brian 
Jones  (Rolling  Stones),  Al  Wilson  (Caimed 
Heat),  Gram  Parsons  (Uriah  Heep),  Gary 
Thain  (Urain  Heep).  Vinnie  Taylor  (Sha  Na 
Na).  Keith  Moon  (The  Who).  LoweU  George 
(Littie  Feat).  Tommy  Bolin  (Deep  Purple). 
Sid  Vicious  (Sex  Pistols),  Rubble  Mcintosh 
(Aversge  White  Band),  Mama  Cass  Elliott 
(Mamas  snd  Papas).  Bon  ScoU  (AC/DC). 
John  Bonetmsn  (Led  Zeppelin)  etc.  etc  etc 

a.I.P.— DBUGS* 


BflUTARY  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
SHOULD  BE  STOPPED 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPMICHICAa 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
oppose  military  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador.  I  take  this 
view  because  there  are  fundamental 
truths  that  should  guide  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation,  that  El  Salva- 
doran  aid  contradicts. 

It  is  against  our  national  interest  to 
support  a  government  that  engages  in 
a  consistent  pattern  of  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  its  own  people.  The 
record  indicates  the  Government  of  EH 
Salvador  has  consistently  and  grossly 
violated  the  basic  human  rights  of  its 
people.  We  violate  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  U.S.  law  when  we  provide 
military  assistance  to  that  country  be- 
cause of  its  violations  of  international- 
ly recognized  human  rights.  In  El  Sal- 
vador the  Government  has  shut  down 
universities,  gunned  down  studmts. 
teachers,  and  religious  leaders,  banned 
labor  activities,  and  miudered  count- 
less peasants. 
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R  li  horrandoiM  enough  that  thex 
aeti  «f  otfldal  vlolenoe  have  taker 
plaee.  It  li  equally  unthinkable  thai 
tha  Oownment  of  Kl  Salvador  hai 
BMda  no  effort  to  brine  to  Juetloe  th- 
POTpetraton  of  this  vlolenoe.   That 
■overament  still  baa  not  fully  Inveati- 
gatad  and  taken  aetkm  to  apprehend 
thoae  who  were  reeponaible  for  the 
murder  In  El  Salvador  lait  year  of  six 
American  dttens. 

We  should  learn  from  history.  Our 
present  poUey  toward  El  Salvador  indi- 
cates we  have  fortotten  the  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  fn«n  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  where  we  supported 
a  gowmment  that  was  rejected  by  its 
own  people.  There  are  too  many  simi- 
larities between  the  two  sltuatloDs.  We 
are  not  only  risking  our  own  sense  of 
humanity  In  mwidlng  military  aid  to 
n  Salvador  we  also  are  risking  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  who  may  some- 
day be  Involved  in  armed  conflict  in 
that  country. 

I  am  committed  to  the  view  that 
U.S.  tanign  aid  should  reflect  and  re- 
inforce our  constitutional  tradition 
and  our  own  omcem  for  safeguarding 
human  rights.  If  we  follow  this  princi- 
ple, there  can  be  ix>  grourxl  for  provid- 
ing the  El  Salvadoran  regime  with  mil- 
itary sssistance. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  been 
enraged  by  our  present  policy  toward 
El  Salvador,  and  I  want  to  share  some 
of  their  comments,  which  follow,  with 
mycoUeagues. 

AssociATioii  or  Black 

CoMMinncAToas, 
Detroit,  JHdl.  March  A  /Mi. 
RepivMntatlve  Jo«>  OcnrrBtt. 
nnt  OongituUmal  IHttriet, 
DetroU,  MldL 

DBAS  RBwatBnATtn  CoinrBu:  We.  of  the 
AandstloB  of  Btack  Oommunlcators  here  at 
Wayne  State  Unlvenitty.  are  wmtttnt  thla 
letter  to  urge  you  toiupport  and  co-eponaor 
House  bai  HR  150t  vben  It  oomes  to  the 
House  floor  for  debate.  HR  15M.  if  paaaed. 
would  pcevant  further  "eeonomlc"  aid  from 
balnc  aeot  to  B  Salvador.  This  aM  it  one  of 
the  primary  forces  beinc  uaed  to  further 
■ubjusate  the  people  of  B  Salvador,  and  in 
■o.  it  ensures  that  the  poor  and  op- 
tn  that  land  wfD  remain  that  way 


B  Sahrador.  which  Is  in  the  midst  of  a 
dvil  war.  has  the  potential  to  become  an- 
other Viet  Nam  If  VJO.  IntcrrentlaD  is  not 
hattad.  This  also  la  one  of  the  prime  ohjee- 
ttvea  o<  HR  IM*.  By  this  country  cootlnoua- 
ly  aendinc  In  "advlsorr'  and  aid.  we  are 
bdgbtCBlng  that  potential:  by  this  country 
r*p«aU«ny  ■emMiis  "non-lethal"  weaponry 
deiptte  world-wkle  objeetkna,  we  are 
movinc  one  step  further  towards  war— a  war 
which  In  turn  has  the  potential  to  escalate 
into  a  third  world  war. 

Opponents  of  the  bm  say  that  the  $90  mil- 
In  Sid  Is  necesnry  to  hdp  atop  the 
I  naMTtminn  on  B  Salvador'i 
Junta  covemmcnt  and  her  people.  But  aa 
facta  arlae  to  contradict  their 
we  see  who  the  real  oppreaora 
are  the  Junta  coremment  to  whom  the  aid 
Is  brtns  aent. 
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In  ahort.  thla  country  which  ropposadly 
supports  <lsiiioiiiany  snd  human  rl^ts.  fl- 
naneas  and  supports  a  lovemment  which 
controls  Ita  cttlaanB  through  torture  and 
munlar.  a  govsmment  which  la  reminiscent 

fooooeiuaMBlMp.  CoDrSS.'wPil  ine  As- 
aodatlon  of  Black  Ccmmunlcaton  emphaU- 
caUy  une  you  to  lend  your  name  and  oon- 
adsnoe  to  HJt  ISM  which  would  halt  the 
aid  beinc  sent  to  the  faadst  vvemment  of 
B  Salvador. 

The  humanity  and  dignity  of  the  people 
of  B  Salvador  are  being  gambled  with,  and 
it  is  most  surely  a  gamble  they  will  loae 
unlesi  thla  aid  Is  halted. 
SInoerely  yours. 

PaAin  BfWASS  Coaii.  Jr.. 
Acting  Seeretarv.  the  Attociation 

of  Black  Communicatort. 

CoomauaoM  Covwca. 
oai  HuMAii  RsLAnom. 
Detroit.  Mich..  MartA  ».  1981. 
Hon.  JoRM  Coamss.  Jr.. 
t/.&  Houae  o/  RepreaentaHve*. 
W€Uhinoton.  D.C 

Dbak  ComuutasMAii  CoMTsas:  The  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  Human  Relations  urges 
you  to  support  House  Resolution  No.  1609 
in  opposition  to  military  assistance  to  B 
Salvador. 

We  believe  any  military  aid  to  that  gov- 
ernment will  merely  contribute  to  the  vio- 
lence which  is  decimating  the  Salvadoran 
people.  Military  aid  to  the  government  was 
opposed  by  the  late  Archbishop  Romero, 
which  is  apparently  the  reason  he  was  as- 
sassinated. The  present  Archbishop.  Rivera 
"»■«"  blames  the  Security  Forces  for 
much  of  the  violence  which  is  directed 
against  Church  personneL 

It  is  clear  that  only  political  and  economic 
adjustments  are  able  to  bring  about  a  reso- 
lution to  the  conflicts  in  B  Salvador.  Our 
government  should  lend  assistance  to  these 
efforU  In  addition  to  — t««tny  the  United 
Nations'  humanitarian  relief  efforts. 

Our  own  history  as  a  free  nation  should 
make  it  very  clear  that  military  imposition 
of  an  unjust  and  luipopular  regime  will  not 
work.  Thua.  In  being  true  to  the  principles 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  we  make  our  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  Cmtral 
America. 

Thank  you  for  any  effort  you  make  on 
behalf  of  a  rational,  forward-looking,  hu- 
manitarian U  A  policy  in  Central  America. 
Respectfully. 

JosKPH  RAonxr. 

OUiif  person. 

OSST7  Chubch. 
Detroit  Mich.  4$221 
Mr.  Jomi  CosTsaa.  Jr.. 
Rawbum  Houae  O/Jlce  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dub  Mb.  CowvBsa:  I  am  writing  to  voice 
my  support  of  any  proposed  House  bill  to 
dlsoontlnue  military  aid  to  B  Salvador.  It 
seems  that  urgent  opposition  to  the  recent 
increase  In  military  advisors  and  equipment 
to  the  ruling  Junta  is  called  for  both  from 
dtiwns  and  their  representatives. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

DsmsL  P.  SumoTT.  n.  SJ.a 


April  28,  1981 


THE  MEDICAID  CAP  PROPOSAL: 
A  DISASTER  FOR  THE  POOR 
AND  ELDERLY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

oroaio 

m  THX  Housi  or  uransirTATivis 

raesday.  April  2i,  19S1 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  on  an  Important  issue  that  is 
becoming  increasingly  clear— the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  cap  Federal 
medicaid  expenditures  will  cause  un- 
necessary harshlp  on  State  govern- 
ments, the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
unemployed. 

This  is  a  serious  Issue  that  each 
Member  must  consider  at  that  impor- 
tant time  when  we  cast  our  votes  on 
the  administration's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  One  of  the  outcomes 
we  can  expect  from  this  program  is 
that  thousands  of  individuals  worUng 
on  Jobs  that  are  funded  by  the  Com- 
prehemdve  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  wiU  be  terminated,  along 
with  other  public  service  employees. 
While  the  central  question  that  will 
remain  due  to  the  affects  of  the  med- 
icaid cap  will  be:  How  will  the  poor 
and  unemployed  purchase  medical 
care  when  Federal  expenditures  for 
medicaid  are  capped? 

The  medicaid  cap  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent wlU  increase  the  aimual  deficits 
for  many  hoqjitals.  community  health 
centers,  and  local  governments.  Msjiy 
States  which  have  expanded  their 
medicaid  plans  in  recent  years  in 
terms  of  eligibility— for  example, 
medically  needy  categories— and  scope 
of  benefits  have  made  medicaid  an  ex- 
pensive but  necessary  program.  In 
light  of  this  issue,  many  State  gover- 
ments  wlU  no  longer  feel  the  need  to 
be  responsive  as  the  Impact  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  cuts  reduces 
medical  and  social  service  programs.  I 
believe  that  the  administration  is  pur- 
suing the  wrong  course  to  combat  in- 
flation—by reducing  access  to  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  pregnant  women, 
children,  and  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  cap  on 
medicaid  expenditures  wlU  undoubted- 
ly alter  existing  State  firuuicing  and 
support  for  needed  health  care  to  the 
poor,  by  reducing  recent  progress  to 
guarantee  equal  access  to  the  most 
needy  in  our  society.  Since  State  med- 
icaid expenditures  have  been  Increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate,  and  Federal 
matching  funds  are  baJsed  upon  an 
outdated  formula  which  fails  to  con- 
sider inflation,  unemployment,  and 
uncompensation  care  costs  this  penal- 
izes many  States  and  urban  communi- 
ties such  as  my  own  district,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Consequently,  the  medic- 
aid cap  will  eventually  require  more 
SUtes  to  alter  their  State  medicaid 
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plans  to  reduce  aooeas  to  medlcakl 
benefits,  to  reduce  eligibility  for  the 
poor,  or  to  further  limit  reimburse- 
ment rates  to  providers  which  will  cur- 
taU  an/  hope  at  assuring  access  to 
mainstream  medical  care  for  the  poor. 

The  medicaid  program  has  required 
each  of  the  M  State  and  territorial 
medicaid  plans  to  provide  benefits  to 
AFDC.  SSI.  blind,  disabled,  and  poor 
members  of  their  populations  who  are 
considered  the  medically  needy.  The 
proposed  cap  will  encourage  States  to 
decide  amoog  two  alternative  cost  con- 
talmnent  strategies  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  program:  First,  reduce  access  to 
medical  services  for  the  elderly  who 
are  the  largest  group  that  are  served 
by  medlcakl  In  hospitals  and  skilled 
nursing  facilities;  or  second,  remove 
adolescent  youths  ages  18  to  21  from 
the  AFDC  medicaid  eligibility  popula- 
tion who  are  served  by  clinics,  physi- 
cians in  private  practice  and  oommtml- 
ty  health  centers. 

One  should  be  aware  that  there  is  a 
high  rate  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
among  women  of  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
who  would  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
medicaid  if  eligibility  were  restricted 
from  this  age  group.  If  a  reduction  in 
current  income  eligibility  should 
occur,  it  is  possible  that  a  large  volume 
of  truly  needy  elderly  persons  woidd 
be  without  resources  for  basic  health 
care. 

Under  current  law.  States  are  re- 
stricted to  pay  Inpatient  costs  and 
nursing  home  costs,  based  on  reason- 
able costs  of  providing  care.  Little  or 
no  reductions  in  payment  can  be  an- 
ticipated on  such  care  unless  alterna- 
tive methodology  is  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  (HHS). 

However,  outpatient  reimbursement 
is  not  so  rigidly  deflned  under  the 
medicaid  program.  It  can  be  expected 
that  some  States  will  use  the  medicaid 
ci4>  ss  a  means  to  reduce  millions  of 
dollars  for  outpatient  and  primary 
care.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished 
by  changing  from  an  encounter  rate  in 
hoq>ltal  ou^iatient  clinics  and  commu- 
nity health  centers  to  the  private  phy- 
sician compensation  rates.  The  effect 
of  these  r^uctlons  in  relmbtusemoits 
will  result  in  reduced  access  to  medical 
care  for  the  medicaid  beneficiary.  Con- 
sequently, more  haq>lta]s  and  commu- 
nity health  centers  will  receive  less 
funds  for  a  primary  care  visit,  which 
will  increaae  the  number  of  closures 
and  institutions  wlU  have  less  financial 
resources.  Urban  areas  with  large  med- 
icaid populations  such  as  New  York. 
Los  Angelas.  Houston.  Philadelphia, 
and  Cleveland  will  feel  the  reductions 
in  reimbursnnent  for  medical  care,  as 
States  will  begin  to  react  to  the  Feder- 
al medicaid  cap. 

Many  hoapitals  will  be  forced  to 
dose  hospital  based  primary  care  dln- 
Ics  or  reduce  patient  hours  for  outpa- 
Uoit  visits.  Other  health  facilities  that 
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receive  large  Federal  subsidies  will 
also  face  closure  due  to  the  proposed 
Federal  25-percent  reduction  in  funds 
allocated  by  the  health  services  block 
grant.  Those  institutions  that  have 
not  organized  themselves  as  fee-for- 
service  business  operations  and  limited 
the  number  of  services  within  the  en- 
counters rate  will  face  the  added 
burden  of  extensive  bad  debts.  This 
WlU  require  health  facilities  to  reorga- 
nize and  Improve  their  management 
and  fiscal  operations  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  reduced  revenue  for  serv- 
ices. Some  facilities  that  serve  the 
poor  may  survive  during  this  interim 
period  as  we  move  toward  a  prooom- 
petitive  health  care  system. 

A  number  of  health  facilities  may 
explore  the  possibility  of  developing 
health  maintenance  organizations 
(HMO's)  contracts  for  the  provision  of 
care  to  their  client  population.  This 
viable  option,  too,  is  filled  with  numer- 
ous pitfalls.  HMO's  are  staffed  to  meet 
a  stable  and  healthy  population  mix. 
Medicaid  patients  who  are  krwwn  to 
be  the  least  healthiest  patients  are 
very  unpredictable  as  they  bounce  in 
and  out  of  eligibility.  The  number  of 
persons  eligible  for  medicaid  fluctu- 
ates considerably  each  mcmth  and  es- 
pecially during  times  of  stagnated  eco- 
nomic growth,  high  unemployment, 
and  inflation.  Historically,  HMO's 
have  not  been  capable  of  adapting  to: 
First,  major  chariges  in  patient  loads; 
second,  long  periods  of  patient  hoq>l- 
talizatlon;  and  third,  large  segments  of 
their  subscribers  requiring  skilled 
nursing  care  and  other  forms  of  long- 
term  care.  Each  of  these  factors  cause 
HMO's  to  be  concerned  about  an  un- 
stable revenue  base.  Furthermore,  a 
major  issue  of  concern  would  involve 
restricting  the  elderly  patlents's  free- 
dcmi  to  choose  a  provider,  particularly 
if  the  medicaid  beneficiary  is  assigned 
to  a  health  care  setting  like  an  HMO. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  as  Just  described,  the 
medicaid  cap  represents  an  attempt  to 
encourage  State  medicaid  agencies  to 
control  their  expenditures  and  allow 
greater  flexibility  In  the  provision  of 
care  for  the  Nation's  most  needy 
health  consumer.  However,  this  pro- 
posal represents  reducing  access  to  the 
most  needy  in  our  society,  as  financial- 
ly dlsticessed  State  govenunents  will 
have  to  operate  more  prudent  medic- 
aid programs.  Consequently,  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  children  will  bear  the 
greatest  burden  of  this  attempt  to 
reduce  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
health  care  sector. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  will  consider  the  impact  of 
this  proposal  'when  the  President's 
budget  OHnes  to  the  House  floor.* 
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INDUSTRY  SEEKS  REVIEW  OF 
MARKETING  ORDERS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAuroawiA 
in  THB  House  OF  BCPBSSKaTATIVlS 

Twday.  April  2S.  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  introdticed  HJl. 
3022  to  reform  the  nuurketlng  order 
program  in  order  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial interest  control  which  dominates 
marketing  boards  currently.  My  le^ 
latlon  would  provide  consumers,  irtio 
pay  higher  food  costs  because  of  these 
orders,  with  greater  substantive  par- 
ticipation in  the  deliberations  of  the 
boards,  and  would  mandat,e  that  food 
which  is  withheld  from  the  market  in 
the  future  be  used  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational food  assistance  programs 
instead  of  being  left  to  rot  or  used  as 
supplemental  cattle  feed. 

There  is  substantial  interest  witUn 
the  agriculture  commimlty  for  these 
kinds  of  reforms.  The  marketing  order 
program  has  been  roundly  criticized 
not  only  by  ccmsumer  groups  and. 
with  scMne  frequency,  the  General  Ac- 
coimtlng  Office,  but  by  the  fruit  pro- 
ducing Industry  itself.  Independmt 
growers  have  told  my  office  that  the 
program  serves  narrow  special  inter- 
ests and  discrimlruites  against  the 
hard-working  farmers  whfle  protecting 
the  q>eculator.  The  effect  is  a  margin- 
al farming  operation  for  the  true 
farmer,  higher  prices  for  consumers, 
an  unnatural  and  indefensible  Inter- 
fe^tsace  in  the  much  lauded  free 
market  system — all  resulting  In  un- 
justified market  control  by  a  single 
qiedal  interest. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  column  from  the  liMhistry  pub- 
Ucalion.  The  Packer,  which  caUs  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  marketing 
order  program.  I  also  want  to  share  a 
recent  editorial  frmn  the  FresiM)  Bee. 
the  major  newspaper  of  the  Central 
Valley— where  most  of  California's  or- 
anges, and  thus  the  Nation's  oranges, 
are  grown— and  also  editorials  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the  New 
Yor^  Times,  and  the  Contra  Costa 
Times  on  this  same  subject. 

[From  the  Packer,  April  4.  IWl] 
(ByTimUnden) 
Pbobatb  Ptsa  Noi 


The  time  has  come  to  reexamine  the  fed- 
eral maikettnc  ofder  that  governs  Califor- 
nia and  Artaona  Navel  orangea. 

With  the  exception  of  one  year  In  the 
eaily  1060s.  the  number  of  CaUfomla  and 
Arlsona  Navel  oranges  that  can  be  shipped 
domestically  each  year  has  been  controlled 
by  a  federal  marketing  order.  Tlie  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  IMT  au- 
thorised the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  ea- 
tahllah  sudi  orders  that  would  aid  growers 
and  shippers  In  marketing  their  pradooe. 

Soon  thereafter,  the  Callfonila-ArlBaaa 
Navel  Orange  Marketing  Order,  with  the 
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OfWbtimlnc  support  of  the  induatry.  wbs 

Unto  IMl.  the  marketlnc  order  had  a 
"■unaet  dauM."  which  requlrad  growers  to 
ftffinn  their  auppoft  for  the  order  at  period- 
ic tnterrali  of  time  determined  by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture. 

Though  oontroversy  about  the  order  exist- 
ed, each  time  there  was  a  vote,  the  Industry 
members  who  voted  usually  cast  about  98 
percent  of  their  ballots  in  favor  of  the 
ofder.  During  one  year  in  the  early  IMOs. 
btc»<My  of  the  continuing  controversy,  the 
order  WM  suspended. 

According  to  longtime  industry  members. 
chaos  followed  as  shippers,  used  to  market- 
ing their  fruit  under  the  restraints  of  the 
marketing  order,  flooded  the  market  with 
fruit  at  inoppOTtune  times  and  caused  a  de- 
preaaed  market  tar  moat  of  the  season.  The 
foUowtng  year,  the  order  was  put  back  into 
opfrattffn.  and  the  next  few  times  it  came 
up  for  a  vote  it  paaaed.  again  with  virtually 
total  support  of  the  industry. 

In  1961.  after  the  vote  on  continuation  of 
the  order  received  98.9  percent  "aye"  votes, 
tlie  secretary  of  agriculture,  on  the  advice 
of  the  industry  leaders,  removed  the  provi- 
slm  in  ttie  order  that  required  periodic 
voting  on  tlie  order  itself.  Since  1961,  there 
has  been  no  such  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
Navel  Orange  Marketing  Order,  although 
there  was  an  industry-wide  vote  in  1970  on 
some  amendmoits  to  the  order. 

For  moat  of  the  last  30  years,  the  Navel- 
orange  industry  has  gone  about  Its  business, 
living  under  the  restraints  of  the  marketing 
order,  with  little  fuss.  Through  most  of  the 
1940b.  growers  and  siiippers  tOike  made 
money. 

The  main  Job  of  the  ruling  group  of  mar- 
keting order— the  Navel  Orange  Administra- 
tive Committee.  Los  Angeles— was  to  pro- 
rate the  crop  over  the  entire  season  so  each 
packer  was  given  an  equal  chance  to  market 
Ilia  fruit  at  aU  times  during  the  season. 

The  eoounittee.  ttian  as  it  does  now.  gave 
each  packer  a  limit  on  bow  much  f  nilt  could 
be  sold  domeaticaUy  (including  Canada)  for 
the  shipping  week  that  began  Friday  and 
ended  Thursday.  The  packer's  prorate  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  percentage  of 
the  total  crop  that  he  controlled. 

This  system  worked  well  for  years  and 
still  is  defended  by  much  of  the  citrus  indus- 
try. The  theory  behind  this  system  revolved 
around  the  fact  that  Navel  oranges  can  be 
stored  on  the  tree  well  after  they  reach  ma- 
turity. So.  the  Industry  reasoned  that  to 
make  sure  the  crop  is  marketed  in  an  order- 
ly fashion  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
each  packer's  shipments  would  be  limited 


Daring  much  of  the  last  40  years,  this 
system  lias  worked  well.  Paced  with  a  limit- 
ed volume  of  oranges,  the  prorate  system 
has  helped  the  industry  move  the  crop  In  an 
orderly  fashion.  Proponents  of  the  system 
claim  that  shippers  have  been  able  to  avoid 
the  fluctuatloos  in  volume  and  price  that 
are  rtmnnum  with  many  other  fresh  com- 
moditlea.  The  proponents  say  this  leads  to 
stabUtty  In  the  marketplace,  which  leads  to 
Increased  sales  and  Increaaed  returns  to  the 
grower  as  well  as  the  shipper. 

But  In  recent  yean  many  say  this  prorate 
system  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  No  longer 
doea  it  market  the  entire  crop  orderly  over 
the  levth  of  the  season,  but  instead  it  re- 
atrlcU  the  number  of  packages  shippers  are 
allowed  to  seQ. 

For  the  ItW-Sl  season,  faced  with  the 
largeat  crop  In  lU  history,  the  Navel  Orange 
Administrative  Committee  has  worked  out  a 
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prorate  that  will  allow  shippers  to  market 
only  about  SO  percent  of  their  crop  through 
fresh  domestic  chatmels.  The  number  of 
packages  designated  for  the  domestic 
market  is  more  than  ever  before,  but  still  it 
is  only  SO  percent  of  the  crop. 

Growers  are  forced  to  dump  most  of  the 
other  SO  percent  of  the  crop,  although  there 
is  a  limited  market  for  export  sales,  which 
are  not  controlled  by  the  prorate  system. 

The  1979-40  season  also  brought  a  huge 
crop,  all  of  which  was  not  marketed.  Faced 
with  back-to-back  seasons  in  which  growers 
were  not  allowed  to  market  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  their  crop,  the  prorate  system 
once  again  has  come  under  attack. 

Proponents  of  the  system  say  it  is  the 
only  way  to  market  the  fruit  orderly  and  to 
allow  each  grower  an  equal  chance  for 
return  on  his  investment. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  prorate  system 
is  largely  to  blame  for  the  overproduction 
that  plagues  the  industry  today.  They  claim 
the  system  allows  the  marginal  grower  to 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  an  excellent 
grower. 

Each  can  sell  only  a  certain  percentage  of 
his  crop  each  week,  and  the  total  crop  mar- 
keted each  week  is  supposed  to  equal  the 
demand.  Once  the  excellent  packer  has  used 
up  his  prorate,  the  customers  must  turn  to 
the  marginal  packers.  Even  proponents  of 
this  system  agree  it  tends  to  keep  the  less- 
than-succeasful  grower  in  the  business  much 
longer  than  If  a  totally  free  marketing 
system  prevailed. 

Many  of  these  proponents,  however,  argue 
that  the  less-than-successful  grower,  more 
times  than  not,  has  been  in  the  industry  for 
years  and  in  fact  helped  to  build  the  indus- 
try to  its  present  status.  The  proponents 
claim  these  growers  deserve  to  be  protected. 

The  proponents  also  argue  the  consumer 
is  better  off  because  there  is  little  price  or 
supply  fluctuation.  Given  a  free  marketiitg 
system,  they  argue,  the  industry  would  be  in 
a  state  of  chaos  as  everyone  tried  to  market 
his  fruit  during  the  traditionally  high- 
demand  times  of  the  year. 

They  also  claim  that  weather  forecasts 
and  other  factors  would  affect  the  market, 
causing  growers  to  strip  their  trees  and  to 
flood  the  market  in  times  when  freezes  or 
adverse  conditions  were  expected. 

Opponents  of  the  system,  many  of  whom 
are  marketers  of  other  fresh  commodities, 
argue  that  the  free  enterprise  system  must 
reign  supreme.  They  claim  that  the  prorate 
system,  especially  in  years  where  volume  is 
high,  dicUtes  ttiat  every  grower  must  lose. 
They  say  all  it  does  is  limit  losses  but  aUows 
no  one  to  prosper. 

Moat  agree  that  a  free  marketing  system 
would  result  in  marketing  problems  for  a 
few  years  but  claim  that  in  the  long  run. 
marginal  growers  would  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  industry  would  be  better  off. 

Opponents  argue  that  the  marketplace 
should  determine  what  the  supply  and 
demand  is.  not  a  committee  of  industry  rep- 
resentatives. 

Although  there  are  many  issues  involved 
in  this  question  (more  than  possibly  could 
l>e  covered  here),  it  is  obvious  that  open 
debate  is  necessary.  Growers  have  not  voted 
on  this  system  in  20  years,  and  clearly,  an 
examination  of  the  issue  is  needed.  The  free 
marketing  system  may  not  be  the  answer. 
But.  it  is  clear  the  prorate  system  also  has 
lU  faults. 

If  the  prorate  system  is  a  godsend  for 
growers,  shippers  and  consumers  alike,  it 
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should  be  able  to  withstand  a  public  debate 
and  a  vote  by  the  industry. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Apr.  IS, 
1981] 

IlfDSnHSIBU  DUMPDIQ  OF  FOOD 

Rep.  George  Miller.  D-Contra  Costa,  has 
moved  to  break  up  a  bureaucratic  squeeze 
play  dating  back  to  1937  with  his  bill  to 
reform  a  federal  agriculture  program  that 
shouldn't  exist. 

The  object  of  Miller's  attention  Is  the 
marketing  order  program  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiue,  which  In  sub- 
stance, as  the  congressman  claims,  "artifi- 
cially inflates  food  prices,  undermines  the 
competitive  market  system,  injures  consum- 
ers and  encourages  the  squandering  of  vital 
national  resources." 

A  case  in  point:  The  Navel  Orange  Admin- 
istrative Committee  controls  the  sale  of  or- 
anges. It  forces  growers  to  trash,  give  away 
or  use  for  cattle  feed  part  of  their  crop  in 
order  to  stabilise  supplies  and  prices. 

In  California  this  year,  there  is  a  record 
orange  crop.  This  does  not  mean  that  prices 
are  lower  for  consumers.  A  marketing  order 
by  the  NOAC  has  required  growers  to  get 
rid  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
the  citrus. 

The  resulting  piles  of  dumped  oranges  are 
straight  from  "The  Grapes  of  Wrath." 

"The  works  of  the  roots  of  the  vines,  of 
the  trees,"  wrote  John  Steinbeck,  "must  be 
destroyed  to  keep  up  the  price,  and  this  is 
the  saddest,  bitterest  thing  of  all.  Carloads 
of  oranges  dumped  on  the  ground." 

What's  been  happening  indeed  is  a  dismal 
commentary.  The  regulations  run  counter 
to  common  sense  or  to  that  which  does  the 
most  good  for  the  most  people.  They  pro- 
vide an  excellent  example  of  what  President 
Reagan  means  when  he  spealcs  of  govern- 
ment grown  too  large  in  its  power. 

[From  the  Fresno  Bee.  Mar.  18, 1981] 
Let  Thxm  Eat  Vxtamms 

As  many  as  500.000  tons  of  sweet,  healthy 
California  and  Arizona  oranges  will  be 
buried,  fed  to  cattle  or  otherwise  destroyed 
this  year.  The  Federal  Marketing  Order  for 
Navel  Oranges  is  trying  to  keep  prices  up  in 
the  face  of  a  bumper  crop.  So  it  has  raised 
its  size  standards:  Oranges  that  would  have 
passed  muster  last  year  are  this  year 
deemed  too  small  for  fresh  fruit  sales.  And 
it  has  lowered  to  less  than  50  percent  the 
proportion  of  each  farmer's  crop  that  can  be 
sold.  The  oranges  that  will  be  thrown  away 
as  a  result  could  have  supplied  four  to  five 
pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  every  man.  woman 
and  child  in  America. 

The  marketing  order  allows  farmers  to 
give  away  to  charity  any  oranges  that  have 
been  ruled  unsellable.  But  when  Skip  Pesco- 
solldo.  a  Tulare  County  orange  grower,  gave 
his  oranges  free  to  several  Bay  area  poor 
people's  cooperatives,  the  marketing  order 
threatened  to  fine  him.  Since  the  co-ops 
themselves  sold  the  oranges  (to  cover  ship- 
ping and  handling  costs),  though  at  far  less 
than  the  going  price,  the  marketing  order 
administrators  say  Pescoaolido  may  be  in 
violation  of  their  price  supporting  rules.  A 
fine  of  as  much  as  $10,000  could  be  imposed, 
and  the  ttueat,  as  one  might  imagine  has 
had  a  chilling  effect  on  otlier  growers'  char- 
ity. 

Thus.  m<>unt«i""  of  oranges  are  piling  up 
at  a  disposal  site  outside  Fresno,  while  mar- 
keting order  administrators  argue  that  most 
customers  wouldn't  buy  small  oranges  even 
if  they  could  get  them  cheap.  When  a  stu- 
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dent  reporter  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's Dally  California  aaked  a  XJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  official  why  the 
small  fruit  couldn't  at  least  be  sold  to  poor 
people,  the  official  answered,  "Oranges  are 
not  an  essential  food.  People  don't  need  or- 
anges; they  can  take  vitamins." 

Among  the  growers,  who  themselves  de- 
termine the  marketing  order  standards, 
which  the  i:>«partment  of  Agriculture  then 
enforces,  the  debate  centers  on  "demand 
elasticity":  E)oes  it  do  farmers  more  good  to 
Jack  up  prices  by  holding  oranges  badi.  or 
would  lower  prices  and  larger  supplies  at- 
tract new  customers  and  new  market,  which 
would  continue  to  order  oranges  in  future, 
lower-yield  years?  But  while  ttiis  is  far  from 
settled,  the  more  important  question  for  the 
general  public  is  whether  there  is  any  Justi- 
fication at  all  for  the  marketing  orders  any 
more. 

When  marketing  orders  were  first  estab- 
lished during  the  Depression,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  auc- 
tion centers  to  which  they  shipped  their 
fruit  without  even  knowing  what  they'd  be 
paid  of  when.  Transportation  and  communi- 
cation among  the  famers  was  so  poor  that 
the  market  was  subject  to  wild  fluctu- 
ations—gluts that  left  farmers  wlUiout 
income,  followed  by  shortages  that  left  con- 
sumers with  no  fruits  and  vegetables.  There 
were  good  reasons  to  give  the  farmers  the 
tools  and  the  anti-trust  exemptions  neces- 
sary to  organize  themselves  and  stabilize 
the  market. 

None  of  that  applies  anymore,  however. 
About  90  percent  of  fresh  fruit  shipments 
are  now  made  directly  to  buyers  under  firm 
price  contracts.  Growers  have  access  to 
minute-by-minute  information  via  telex 
about  each  other  and  the  market,  and  im- 
provements in  transportation  and  refrigera- 
tion—as  well  as  the  growth  of  antitrust- 
exempt  grower  cooperatives— would  seem  to 
have  eliminated  the  need  for  further  q>ecial 
privileges. 

Indeed,  the  special  privileges  thus  far 
have  been  of  least  help  to  the  small,  family 
farmers  they  were  originally  designed  to 
protect.  Over  the  years,  the  number  of 
orange  farmers  has  dwin<Ued.  whOe  the  size 
of  the  remaining  farms  has  increased  dra- 
matically. Many  working  fanners  are  now 
complaining  that  their  protected  market  is 
attracting  speculators  and  tax-ahelter  farm- 
ers, as  well  as  supporting  farm  ineffldency 
and  encouraging  the  misuse  of  agricultural 
land. 

Pescosolido.  the  farmer  In  trouble  for 
giving  away  his  orangea.  tias  petitioned  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  eliminate  mar- 
keting orders,  or  at  least  to  exempt  him 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  navel  orange 
marketing  order.  He  says  he'd  rather  take 
his  chance  on  a  free  market.  So  would  the 
Consimiers  Union,  which  has  taken  up  the 
cudgel  on  behalf  of  orange  eaters.  It  quotes 
from  John  SteinbeclL.  who  once  looked  at 
the  "carloads  of  oranges  dumped  on  the 
ground."  and  wondered  why  "men  who  have 
created  new  fruits  in  the  world  cannot 
create  a  system  whereby  their  fruits  may  be 
eaten  .  .  .  There  is  a  failure  here."  Stein- 
beck wrote,  "that  topples  aU  our  success." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11. 19811 

ROTTKR  OaAHGBS.  CHUBB  PBICIIN! 

The  scene  evokes  memories  of  the  Great 
Depression:  tens  of  millions  of  navel  oranges 
rotting  in  the  sun.  abandoned  so  that  grow- 
ers can  get  a  higher  price  for  the  fruit  they 
do  send  to  market. 
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This  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  does  not 
violate  any  law.  In  fact,  one  California 
grower  who.  rather  than  wasting  tooA,  sent 
118  tons  of  eating  oranges  to  a  consimier  co- 
op for  sale  to  the  poor  at  cost.  Is  now  sub- 
ject to  a  hefty  fine.  Nor  are  oranges  an  iso- 
lated case.  Federal  agricultural  marketing 
orders  limit  stiipmenu  of  33  different  com- 
modities from  milk  to  walnuts,  which  sell 
for  about  $12  t>lllion  a  year. 

Budget  Director  Stockman  worries,  with 
good  reaaou.  that  such  marketing  rules  are 
an  expensive  and  unwarranted  intrusion  in 
a  free  economy.  While  there  may  be  a  good 
case  for  continuing  the  system  for  some 
tilghly  perishable  commodities,  the  burden 
of  proof  ought  to  rest  on  producers. 

Federal  marketing  orders  are  a  holdover 
from  the  1930's  when  thousands  of  farmers 
faced  ruin  from  low  prices.  Producers  form 
committees  to  set  shipping  quotas  for  indi- 
vidual farmers.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment must  give  its  blessing  but  the  commit- 
tees are  left  mostly  to  nm  their  own  affairs. 

Most  farmers  say  they  need  marketing 
orders  to  stuirive  in  a  world  of  rapidly  fluc- 
tuating prices.  Without  the  Federal  back- 
stop, fewer  producers  would  be  willing  to 
compete  and  prices,  on  the  average,  would 
be  higher.  Consumer  groups  argue  that  the 
Government  is  supporting  OPEC-style  car- 
tels that  serve  only  the  farmers'  interests. 

Who  is  right?  Both  viewpoints  are  plausi- 
ble: the  impact  of  marketing  orders,  and  the 
case  for  allowing  them  to  continue,  prob- 
ably varies  from  crop  to  crop. 

For  perishables  like  navel  oranges,  con- 
sumers may  benefit  from  shipping  quotas. 
It's  true  that  rotting  fruit  is  wasted  food. 
However,  without  the  marketing  order,  far 
fewer  oranges  might  have  lieen  produced  in 
the  first  place.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  any  case 
for  protecting  nonperishable  commodities 
like  powdered  milk  or  walnuts.  When  prices 
are  low  such  foods  can  be  stored  by  proces- 
sors or  by  farmers  themselves,  to  be  sold 
when  market  conditions  improve. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  problem  is  com- 
plicated by  divisions  among  producers.  Mar- 
keting dedaions  must  be  made  by  majority 
rule,  but  minority  interests  are  not  necessar- 
Qy  protected.  For  example,  one  marketer  of 
naval  oranges,  the  Sunkist  cooperative,  is  so 
big  that  It  can  easily  override  the  objections 
of  other  producers.  The  industry  ought  not 
to  set  the  quotas  alone. 

A  possible  check  on  the  system  would  be 
to  shift  supervision  away  from  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  which  tends  to  treat  farm- 
ers as  clients.  Other  agencies,  like  the  White 
House  Regulatory  Analysis  Group  created 
by  the  Carter  Administration,  have  a  broad- 
er perspective.  Another  check  might  be  ad- 
vance publication  of  marketing  orders,  with 
a  mandatory  analysis  of  their  impact  on 
production  azxl  prices. 

It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  any  shuf- 
fling of  re^tonslbillty  can  neutralize  the 
power  of  the  farm  lobbies.  But  exposing  the 
marketing  order  system  to  public  scrutiny 
Just  might  give  the  rest  of  us  a  say  in  how 
much  we  pay  at  the  checkout  counter. 

[From  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  April  10, 

1981] 

Too  Cah't  Give  It  Avitat 

Am»lcan  Society  is  a  long  way  from  the 
free-wheeling  capitalism  of  the  19th  century 
and  evm  further  removed  from  the  hand-ln- 
hand  approach  practiced  today  by  govern- 
ment and  business  in  Japan  and  Europe. 

Instead,  what  we  have  is  a  contorted 
band-ln-pocket  method  that  offers  the 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds. 
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Consider  the  plights  of  California's  boun- 
tiful crop  of  naval  oranges  and  of  consumers 
who'd  Uke  a  little  relief  at  the  supermarket 
checkout  stand. 

In  classical  ecoiHMnic  theory,  the  abun- 
dance of  this  year's  crop — one  of  the  largest 
on  record— would  force  down  prices.  Grow- 
ers would  thus  sell  more  oranges  and 
employ  more  harvest  hands  and  truckers, 
while  consumers  would  pay  lower  prices. 

Everyone  would  come  out  a  wlimer. 

Look  again.  The  Naval  Orange  AdmiiUs- 
tratlon— a  government-appointed  committee 
of  1 1  growers  and  one  consumer  representa- 
tive—has decided  that  this  year's  oranges 
are  too  small  for  the  market  and  hence  a 
half -million  tons  must  be  destroyed. 

Imagine  that.  Board  members  read  our 
minds  and  decided  we  wouldn't  like  the  size 
or  quahty  of  the  oranges,  so  they  spared  us 
the  burden  of  refusing  to  buy  the  feeble 
Uttle  things  and  IrMrtyad  ordained  to  dump 
them. 

Grower  Skip  Pescosolido  had  the  audacity 
to  challenge  such  a  sagacious  bit  of  insight 
and  gave  part  of  his  crop  to  cooperative 
markets,  where  they  were  sold  in  bins  for  8 
cents  a  pound.  For  his  attempt  to  relieve 
the  consumers'  burden,  the  NOA  is  harass- 
ing him  with  subpoenas  aiKl  threats  of  fines. 
"It  is  legal  for  me  to  take  the  oranges  and 
dump  them  on  a  drag  strip,  but  it  is  Illegal 
to  give  them  to  a  iionproflt  organizaticm." 
he  told  the  Associated  Press. 

The  NOA  was  founded  during  the  Depres- 
sion when  thousands  of  American  farmers 
were  ruined  by  drought  Congress  created 
the  administration  to  allow  regulation  of 
farm  markets. 

But  ttie  system's  gone  amok  when  orangea 
are  dumped  in  the  desert  to  rot  while  om- 
sumers  are  paying  12  percmt  more  Uian  last 
year  for  what's  left  of  a  bumper  crop.  And  it 
leaves  a  sour  taste  in  the  public's  mouth 
when  people  ranember  the  hue  and  cry 
that  was  raised  when  norida's  orange  crop 
was  ruined  by  frost. 

It's  particularly  galUng  when  you  note,  as 
Rep.  George  Miller  did  this  week,  that  the 
NOA's  growers  are  using  taxpayer-subsi- 
dized water  delivered  Uirough  taxpayer-sub- 
sidized irrigation  systems  to  grow  taxpajrer- 
subsidlzed  crops  which  are  destroyed  in 
order  to  inflate  the  taxpayers'  food  MIL 

The  public  is  getting  it  both  ways:  It's 
paying  for  the  water  tliat's  pumped  In  to 
grow  the  crops,  then  paying  again  at  the 
checkout  stand  because  of  the  artificially 
created  shortage. 

Miller  has  introduced  legislation  to  end 
the  araste  inherent  in  marketing  boards  that 
determine  how  much  of  a  particular  com- 
modity reaches  the  public.  For  starters, 
under  his  bill.  HJl.  3022.  at  least  half  the 
marketing  board  members  would  have  to 
represent  consimier  interests. 

We  agree.  The  government  should  not  del- 
egate to  private  interests  such  aweaome  con- 
trol of  the  food  chain— if.  In  fact,  there's 
even  Justificaiitm  for  government  Involve- 
ment in  the  chain.  The  boards'  decisiona 
affect  millions  of  consumers,  not  Just  the 
handfuls  of  growers.  It's  a  classic  case  of  the 
fox  guarding  the  chicken  house. 

Miller's  proposal  contains  oth^  reforms 
for  the  nearly  40-year-old  system  of  marlcet- 
Ing  boards,  all  aimed  at  wresting  control 
from  those  whose  proflts  rise  in  geometric 
proportion  to  the  consumers'  bOL 

There's  a  message  in  the  ma/twrn—  that's 
perpetuated  by  boards  like  the  Navel 
Orange  Administration,  who  use  the  pub- 
lic's maoey  to  help  grow  their  crops,  then 
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I  in  ordar  to  reach  e?«n 
■  Me  Um  pobUe^  poekat. 
Hm  poUle  haa  fottan  tha  word.  The  cor- 
'catehoni 


B.C.  (•) 


THX  HANDGUN  BOOT  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


m 


HOUU  or 


ATTVSS 


THeadaK  AvrU  2i,  19S1 


•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  %)eaker.  today  I 
am  inaertlnK  into  the  Raooao  a  Ust  of 
ptTKMm  in  thto  country  who  have  been 
kflled  by  handgiina  during  the  month 
of  Pabruary.  There  are  617  names  on 
thti  Hat.  whieh  contains  only  those  re- 
ported by  the  media  or  supplied  by 
certain  medical  examiner's  offices. 

I  am  particulariy  disheartened  by 
the  fact  tiiat  103  of  the  reported  hand- 
gun deaths  occurred  in  the  State  of 
Florida.  Such  tragic  news  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  however,  since  there  has 
bean  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  sale 
of  hanttRuns  in  Florida  during  the  past 
year. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
dose  look  at  this  list,  which  has  been 
publiBhed  by  the  Michael  J.  Halber- 
stam  Handgun  Control  Memorial 
Fund,  and  reflect  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  stop  such  senseless  killing. 

The  list  follows: 


HAaaenii  BootOooir. 


■UABT  IMI 


U) 


MacArthar  fntaaan.  Jackie 
Boooa.  ToflUBy  flQuarea. 

AUltWA  <a> 

Bniee  Allen.  Jamea  Rector,  Jorge  Romero. 

<T4> 


Jack  Andamn.  Amando  Annenta,  Mary 
Avery.  Ralph  Avery.  Porflrio  Barragan.  Al- 
fredo Banttata.  Ovta  BJom.  Raymond 
r.  Chlaoc  Boi  Raul  Bolonea.  Helen 
Buah.  Rudy  Camarena. 
,  Mkihael  CUT. 
I  CaattOe.  Alfred  Chaves.  CUtton  L. 
Covort.  Goone  COaakoa.  Thomaa  Crui. 
OaoM  Olaa.  Donuel  Oohr.  Donna  Bekard, 
Alfrado  BantlBta.  Antonto  Feraandea.  Debrs 
OaBwn.  Jamea  Oalvan.  Deborah  Hadley. 
RoeweO  Hahn.  Ramiro  Hetnandes. 
ITafhlfrn  Hilton.  Albert  Hohl.  Bugene 
ICD.  TOny  Jonea.  Randall 
naene  Kelly.  Eva  Lane.  Arturo 
Lopes.  Paul  Lorrtva,  Victor  Ma.  Winfred 
MeQee.  Pablo  MendoM.  Jamea  Midiaels. 
Joe  Mtaanda.  Robert  Matlvldad. 

guyen.  Alfrrawlrt  Palahnuk.  Qio- 
,  Cathy  Peres.  Dung  Pham.  Randy 
»Tyw4it,  Bddle  WOllama. 
I  m.  Abdul  Zakartyya.  Maria 
DIaa.  Donna  Bekard. 
Unklentlfled  fenmlea  (7). 
Unidentttlad  malea  <  10). 


I 


oonracncvT  (i) 

Jbn  Revering. 

woaaao  <i4> 

Robert  Preaques.  Carioa 
Oana.    Olen    Oreentng. 
Deibert  Rttchart.  Ron  Surratt. 
TMvo.  Richard  Valdes.  Roy  wnikun- 
ualdenttfled  male  <2).  Chartea  Parker. 


Milton  Anderson.  Jr..  Marqula  Copeland. 
Darold  R.  Gray,  Randy  w»»«nt.nn  wtlllam 
Nolan.  WObam  Walker. 


(103) 

Miguel  AUouo.  Curtla  AUoi.  DavM  Allen. 
lArry  Allen.  John  Arant.  Unda  Banks.  John 
Bayly,  Philip  Coachman.  Patrick  Brown. 
FTad  Card.  Suaan  Card.  William  Clinton. 
Oorardo  Demula  MD,  Julian  Dias.  Chriato- 
pher  Drake.  Sylvia  Drake.  Andrea  Dorueit. 
Antonio  Femandes.  I^rry  Plnney,   P.   O. 


Oary  Foumler,  Bverald  Freeman.  Relnero 
Puentea.  Joae  Oareia.  laiidellna  Oarda, 
PhO  Olanaer,  Ouy  Oohler,  Armando 
Oomea.  Joae  Oonsalea,  Rataaundo  Oonaalea, 
Tony  Onwaalea.  Leater  OooAaan.  Alfredo 
Oomea.  Bert  Oroaa.  Ruaadl  Hawklna.  WUlle 
Henry.  Jr..  Marts  Hemandea.  Thomas  Hol- 
lywood. Adolf  o  Diarra. 

Curtla  inman.  Blenvenldo  JaramUlo,  Louli 
Jtaiks.  Arthur  Kiaael.  Caonabo  Moralea. 
Leonard  Morgan.  Mark  Morgan.  Jorge  Mar- 
rero.  Bwood  Mathla.  Jr..  Vema  MOligan. 
Ralph  Moreno,  Lemmie  Nelson.  OreviUe 
Neebeth.  Ramon  Ovledo,  Catllna  Rlao, 
Thomaa  Plttman.  Ulyaaea  Putts.  Lasako 
Qulntana.  Julian  Rastrelll.  and  Catllna 
Rlao. 

Anthony  Rotham.  Dennis  Sadler.  Elvira 
Sanchea.  David  Smith.  Tolando  Smith. 
Steven  Smith.  Robot  SoU.  Jeaae  Stuckey. 
Maria  Taliruae,  Aaerine  Thompaon.  Harold 
Ttmmona.  RogeUo  Torres,  Edward  Ward. 
Edna  Waahlngton.  Reggie  Washington.  Ter- 
ranoe  Washington.  Walter  Washington. 
Wash  Williami.  Jamea  York,  and  Amos 
Brown. 

Carlton  Culllver,  Armando  Oomes.  Otis 
Hale.  TKwanda  Leacock.  Caonabo  Moralea. 
Andrea  Pens.  Armando  Peres,  unidentified 
males  ( 15),  unidentified  females  (3). 

OaOBOIA  (4) 

Amber  Barnes,  Joyce  Baraea.  Stephanie 
Bamea,  and  Ray  Prady. 

■AWAII  <S) 

Barbara  Mower,  Danny  Shin,  unidentified 
male. 

IDAHO  (1) 

Byron  Klelnkopf . 

nxjKois  <•» 

Kevin  Anderson,  Melsn  Androvich,  Janice 
Ballsrd.  Joseph  Brenner.  Alice  Calloway, 
Msrths  carter.  Diego  CsstOlo,  John  Castro, 
Mi  Cleply,  and  Jeffy  Cunningham. 

Lance  Davis,  Pred  Demkov.  Georgia 
Dobtaie.  Donate  Etanore,  Millie  Felton,  Jack 
Prigate.  John  Oeever,  Julias  Oertach,  Ollle 
Olover.  and  Donale  Hsjrgood. 

Juan  Herrara.  Alvia  Hill.  Ronald  Hrabe, 
Israel  Irrasary.  Louis  Jonea,  Steppa  Junko- 
vlc,  Zeis  Junkovlc  Stanley  Kamnaa,  James 
Kimbrooght.  Scott  Klinker,  and  Candace 


Edward  I^taon.  Luia  Loaano.  Dennla  Man- 
IfeM.  VIrgU  Marrtiall  Jr..  Lawrence  Martin. 
Mksbael  McFadden.  Walter  McKlbMn.  Earl 
Mlzon.  Jr..  Kal  Moaly,  Robert  Mumbower, 
Ester  Paynea. 

Timothy  Petty,  Lorcnao  Reed.  Arthur 
Roberts.  Sean  Shields.  Candace  Shreevea. 
Marie  Slapak.  Charlea  Smith.  Thomas 
Smith.  Johnnie  Spann.  Robert  Taylor. 

Raymond   Thomas.   Delroi    Wsshlngton. 
Steven    Watts.    Leslie    Whitmsrsh.   Jamea 
Williams,  Colby  Wills.  Normsn  Wsde.  NsbU 
Zala.  unldentUled  malea  (2). 
amuMA  44) 

Vernon  Albert  CSamdy,  Vernon  Allen  Oss- 
■ady,  Mk:hael  Medlen.  WUbert  Renner. 


It) 

Alice  Henry,  Terry  Colllna.  John  Oaston. 
Mattle  Jonea.  Dennis  Murphy.  Mtehael 
Roaa.  Sandra  Rumpf ,  Robert  Tubba.  unMen- 
tifledmale. 

aSJIlUCKT  <4> 

Jamea  Brock.  Bobby  MoUett.  Mary  Stub- 
blefleld.  Bernard  Vaught 

LOOISIAaA  <l«l 

Robert  Bailey.  Ella  Boaton.  Sherman 
Chapman,  Katherlne  Davla.  Tyronne 
Dillon.  Nathaniel  Prancea.  Betty  Oreer, 
Sandra  Jamea.  Herbert  Jonea.  Theodore 
Marston.  David  Mlley,  Anne  Muagrove, 
Robert  Page.  Joaeph  Perique.  Harold  Ray- 
mond. Ernest  Rodrlguea 


Laura  Dow. 


MAIHB  <i> 


MABTLAm  <•) 


Phyllis  Osrfc.  DavM  Clifton.  lUchard 
Dishmsn.  Peter  Dixon.  Reginald  Dunnock. 
Antonio  Hariaon.  Joaeph  Hmaka.  Juana  Re- 
quena,  Sebastisn  Russo  MD. 

MtSStiaUSEIIS  <S) 

John  Fontaine,  Edwsrd  Zinman. 
mcBiaAa  <4t) 

Charlea  Alexander,  Whitney  Alexander, 
Amir  All.  Jcrtui  Anthony.  Oeorge  Artwll. 
Dalton  Bobtaio  Jr.,  Jeri  Bowerman.  Maurice 
Brown.  Robert  Bush.  Teresa  Cummlngs. 
Tyronsa  Davldaon.  Rooaevelt  Dawson. 
Prank  Deniyck.  Ulllam  Donaldaon,  Vincent 
Dorsey. 

Earl  Doster,  Ksren  Downs,  Psul  Eddings. 
Wllllsm  Faust.  WQlism  Folts.  Keith  Harvey. 
Ahrester  Hunt,  Jr.,  Nsthanlel  Kellum,  Ray- 
mond KokowicB.  Dock  Lewis,  Wsde  Love, 
Patrick  Looon,  Floyd  Lucas,  Ouiseppe  Mss- 
trogiovannL 

SMney  Moore,  David  Moaley.  Matthey 
Newberry,  Edward  Norwitxke,  Daniel 
O'Neill.  James  PIgford.  James  Richburg, 
Cleve  Rue,  Lealie  Shark,  Ramon  Shaw.  Ber- 
nard Slggert,  Theartii  Sloas.  Kurt  Spikea, 
Eric  Spirea.  Charlea  Stampa,  Karen  Starkey, 
Denny  Thompaon.  Roger  Walton.  Edward 
Welch.  Arthur  WlUiama. 


rs  <i» 

Dennis  Clanton. 

Mississim  IS) 

Irwin  Oarlotte,  Rebecs  Oarlotte.  Josie 
Jones. 

lassouai  (s» 

Jsnet  Anderson.  Scott  AnderMn.  John 
Bsmes  Jr..  Mark  Berryhill.  Christopher 
Carllale,  Rene  Daley,  Billy  Davis.  Msrk 
Oriffln,  Ely  Holt,  Sr.,  Tommie  Isom.  Arthur 
Jeffery.  Norvell  Jones,  Orion  Jones,  Tsmmy 
Lacy,  Prsnds  Lyons,  Kathleen  McClelland. 

Robert  Monger,  Thomas  Moseley,  George 
Pauley,  Rhonds  Penny,  Lsrry  Pratt. 
Chartes  Stana,  Kristl  Smith,  Adrisn  Steckey, 
Charles  Thomsson,  Kenneth  Brown.  Rene 
Brown.  Ronald  Walker.  Roy  Walsh,  Ann 
Weible.  Janice  Womack.  Ruaaell  Toung. 

MOaTAaA  ID 

Richard  Matye.  Dennis  Wtnterhalter. 

MXSXASKA  13) 

Joan  Moravec.  Patrick  Ralter. 

aSVAS*  13) 

Mark  CueUar,  Jeaae  Flores.  unidentified 
male. 


14) 

Donna  Candon.  William  Candon.  Karen 
Costello.  Olgs  Tipton. 


<s> 
Guadalupe  Ourule.  Regina  Harris.  Ji 
Martin.  Detansr  Mcnonahi.  Unda  Montoya. 
unidentified  male. 

mWTOBK  (14) 

Joseph  Adsms.  Joseph  Adsms.  Sr.. 
Tbomss  Bush.  Joseph  Chan.  Elliott  Hyman. 
Iris  Jlmlnes,  Frsnk  Mclntyre.  Wslter  Mont- 
gomery, Raymond  Prioara,  CecO  Sledge, 
Albaro  Tobon.  Americo  Torvlno,  unidenti- 
fied male  (3). 

IKNRH  CASOtniA  <SI 

Dennis  Clsnton.  Psmela  Durfasm.  Annie 
Pettiford.  Hubert  Russell.  Ksren  Russell. 
Patricia  Ruasen.  Robert  Russell.  Tommy 
Stroud. 

OHIO  133) 

Ted  Bates.  Anthony  Batista.  Anthony  Ba- 
tista. Jr..  Chsrlene  Batista.  Charles  Batista. 
Shirley  Berger,  Sonny  Btvens.  Shsron 
Burke.  Minnie  Csmeron.  Gsry  Clspacs,  Ar- 
landers  Dungey,  Thomss  Pfeatska.  Robert 
Vlanik.  Chsrles  Fraley,  Donald  Gibaon. 
Edward  Hlghley. 

Terry  Jeremy,  Raymmd  Leach,  Leonard 
Manctni.  Timothy  McCarthy.  Ronald 
Parmer,  Silas  Davis.  Jsmes  Psjme,  John 
Prultt.  Mk:hael  Robinson.  Michael  Scully. 
Greg  Small.  David  Ttngler,  Patrick  Verdone, 
George  Walker,  Robert  Walker,  unidenti- 
fied male. 

OKLAHOMA  (IS) 

Ml«ruel  Alvares,  Willism  Btege,  Undls 
Briggs,  Paul  Cotton.  Ray  Courtemancbe. 
Curtis  Cummlngs.  Sean  Denton.  John  John- 
son. Edward  King. 

John  Portwood  Jr..  Pat  Price.  Vernon 
Prince,  Jamea  Salyer,  Guadalupe  Sandoval. 
Irvin  Slutsity.  Floyd  Tslbot.  BOlie  Thomss, 
Deborah  Vau^ms. 

OBSOOII  (3) 

Mkdisel  Evans,  Sesilill  Iks.  Julie  Reltx. 
imnnTLVAmA  (ia> 

Joseph  Baynham,  Thnnas  BoneA.  Rhea 
Foster,  Kim  Georg,  Michsel  Hsnly.  Willie 
McLean.  William  Mets.  Billy  Merriwether, 
John  Morgaa,  Robert  Proper,  Jr.,  Lee 
Schuyler,  John  Weiss,  Glen  ZelL 

■BOOS  ISLABD  (1> 

Wsrren  Fllnkf elt 

SOOTH  CASOUa*  (S) 

Johnny  Smith.  David  Spencer. 


(13) 

Oliver  Boles.  Jr.,  Tommy  Byerley,  Ruby 
Clark,  Rogers  Davis,  Gayin  Duckwmth. 
Ruth  Eavea.  Herman  Evans.  Jr..  Joyce  Gold. 
Levi  Greoi.  Donsld  HsQ.  Sylvia  Pliilllpa. 
Sherman  Wright. 

TXZAS  (se> 

Csrlos  Almsres.  Oscar  Alvarado.  Eugme 
Barrera.  Gavlno  Barrera.  Chariea  Baaqucs. 
Irma  Omx.  Eugene  DIckeison.  Donuel  Dohr, 
Tommy  Driver.  Demetrio  EUsnndo.  Vivian 
Pair.  Leiand  Fsubus.  David  PTedertoo,  Doug 
Ferguson.  Eva  Garay. 

Ellas  Guerra.  Gloria  Goossles.  Chester 
Hsrtln.  Kathleen  Heatley.  Cssssndrs  Jsck- 
son.  Cecil  Jsckson.  Stephsnle  Kain.  Ttano- 
thy  Kahi.  Omer  Keltaa.  Patrick  KeQy.  Jr.. 
Gary  Kuna.  Walter  lAWbon.  Robot  Loper, 
Daniel  Uepold.  Bemabe  Lopea 

EUen  Mack.  J.  T.  McCarthy.  Lena 
McUuty,  Edward  Meeks.  Rodolfo  Mendoaa. 
Jimmy  Mllo.  Anthony  Montano.  Bruno 
Munis,  Robot  Nelson.  Jerry  Pearson,  Ken- 
neth Pierce.  Jbse  Renteris,  Raythell  Robin- 
son. Ricardo  Robles. 

Reynaldo  Rodrigues,  Pat  Runyon.  Ro- 
doUo  Sanchea.  Nola  Shotwell.  L.  E.  Silas. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Brands  Smith.  Herllnda  Stnith.  Marit  Sum- 
mers, Roy  Soto.  Allresa  Tavakolahoar. 
Dalton  DSIeton.  ^Hctor  Vsllato-.  Davkl  Vigil. 
John  Zeno,  unidentified  male. 

UTAH  (3) 

Hamuffl  Eaqulnta.  Darrell  Jarvie,  Steve 
Vakles. 

vneiHiA  (•) 

Albert  Allred.  Willism  Davis.  Esri  Derry- 
berry,     Jr..     Leonard     Hsymsko,     Jessie 
Hunter,  Wsyne  Mllchin.  Kenneth  Matberly, 
Samuel  Rahman.  Otis  Webb. 
WASHnoToa  no 

Terry  Doian.  Emery  Buford.  John  Fletch- 
o.  Anthony  Olover,  Vsnessa  Kelley,  Mi- 
chael Pslnwr,  Jeffrey  Prstho,  Douglss 
Prottengeier.  Robert  Scott,  Donsld  Waring. 

WEST  VnOimA  (4) 

Jsckie  Grubb,  BUly  Hsil.  Floyd  Jotansim. 
Jsmes  Osbum. 

WISOOHSOI  (7) 

Michelle  Beames.  Richard  Boeck.  Juan 
GamUla,  Randy  Johnson.  Dennis  MointaHs, 
Robert  Munbower.  Donsld  Rains. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KINO  HOLIDAY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Tioc^hart  Elementary  School,  in  the 
18th  Congressional  District  of  Hous- 
ton, is  in  support  of  malring  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King's  birthday,  Janu- 
ary 15,  a  national  holiday. 

Dr.  King  was  oae  of  our  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  human  rights  and  certainly, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  this  national 
recognition.  Therefore,  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  these  following  names 
inserted  in  the  Comgbessional  Record 
in  support  of  a  national  holiday: 
TSscho— Ms.  Cede 


TsnayaBiabop 
Monasblee  Brown 
Gregory  Csrrcdl 
Tbomss  McGsrtty 
Stephen  Stevenson 


Javier  Tajada 
Jeane  Taylor 
JoeWhylle 
Gregory  Woods 


Teacher— Ms.  Blair 


Reginald  Andrews 
PhOeaia  Blaln 
Remus  Brown 
Vsnesaa  Bruton 
Msrcus  carpenter 
Bemsid  Carston 
Raynidd  Dudley 
Denrfc^Gatlin 
Roabonda  Glover 
Anthony  James 

Teacho- 

KlrkChappel 
Frank  Cooper 
Rkdiard  Davis 
Danny  Does 
Bameat  Gamer 
Ridiard  Harleston 
La  Tonya  HQUard 
Joaeph  Jaekaon 
TOniJadaon 
Barri  Johnaon 
Eric  Knox 


Shonda  Jenkins 
Eugene  JohnscHi 
Tracy  Parker 
ChariaPayton 
Charlea  Terry 
Shante  Walker 
Theodore  Wataon 
Cedric&mett 
Ftansha  Chambos 
Eyvonne  Lewis 

-Ms.  Jones 

Jeanlne  Lewis 
Chreris  Murphy 
Ous  Paige 
TOnya  Pliilllp 
Aubrey  Rhodes 
Nk^ySowdl 
Felicia  Spencer 
SedrtekStsrks 
Donnie  Tester 
Marcus  Shelby 
lataria  Hayes 


Teacher— 1 
Robert  Briaooe 
Jeral  Clark 
larryGaney 
Shonda  Godfrey 
Antwatn  Harps 
Everett  Haven 


Ma  rnbiiiaii 
AUce  Jones 
Leonsrd  Murpliy 
Anthony  Nikola 
Isibss  niiiltli 
Sydna  Townaend 
Chariea  mgb 


Teadier— 1 
RoyneflBiahop 
Willie  Cirieman 
Oieguiy  Hiilitower 
Deandra  Holland 
Donna  Huff 
Tbeordora  McDoweD 
Angela  Moore 
Veronica  Moore 
Rodney  mduds 
Richard  Norman 
Cornell  Porto 

Teacher— 1 
Norma  Ammon 
Courtney  Bootte 
Joaeidi  Cesar 
SedridcComns 
KtakFlsho 
Rhonda  Godfrey 
Kayla  Hamilton 
Keita  Hargrove 
DerAHemanes 
QuallnHOIden 
Zella  Howard 
Bubba  Jamea 


MaCrystsl 
Sesn  Robertson 
Csrlos  Rodgen 
latssba  Rogers 
Ignatious  Shelby 
Laieislia  Terry 
Toby  Tbomss 
Hyman  Wslko 
Lafonds  White 
Patrlde  Wmiama 
Cahin  Lewis 

Ms.  Hughes 
Ronsld  Jones 
Edwsrd  Lee 
MsicMsnnri 
Shsng  Matthews 
Anthony  Moore 
Onessf  11  Paige 
DemetrtuB  Perry 
KekbaPinea 
Michael  Randall 
Vemla  Scott 
Gloria  Terrell 
Verilna  Waahlngton 


Teacho— Ms. 


Tbnothy  Alexsndo 
AlbotBssB 
Mfcdielle  Butter 
RoysiByrd 
EricCliiso 
Lasbonda  demons 
Stevte  Davis 
jioimy  Dixon 
LeahEvana 
Rodney  Faulwell 
Geno  Freeman 
Kechter  Glenn 
Tamera  Grant 
Ivory  Harris 

Tescbo- 
Broderlck  Bsnett 
DwsyneBuriiy 
KentChsplee 
ZeldsOolemsn 
Jscquflbi  Coopo 
Jersnlne  Ftalton 
Chrlstopho  Glover 
RonnteHsrris 
MsrkHolUdsy 
Anthony  Hunto 
Angela  Js^son 
Feteds  Jsmes 


McOowen 
Dsrtagnan  HID 


Teadio- 
Oecfl  Adsms 
O.  Csrpenter 
Kimberty  ChsppeD 
Suwsn  demons 
Prytrafl  Davis 
NedBvana 
TlffanteFtaato 
Deray  Haiieston 
Darrdl  Jackson 
Kljanna  Jaekaon 
FdteiaJenktaia 
Elbert  Martin 
Sonya  Ward 

Teacho- 
Patricia  Boone 
Carey  Bilacoe 
Ulyaaea  Galloway 


laklaba  Johnson 
FenyangLowe 
JidmMsttox 
KshnMioOowsn 
Disbis  Porto 
la  Donna  R<«  Hte 
Brldgett  Sharps 
Roahanda  Story 
Moolque  Tlionqiaon 
Monica  Weat 
Daemon  White 
Curtla  wmiama 

—Ms.  Green 
John  Jones 
MHnfredKoT 
Donatetty  Mtaas 
Cynthia  Pennamon 
Kedrich  Randolph 
Jaoquelyn  Rogers 
Patrice  Stana 
Kerstte  Spears 
LsnetriceWa* 
SteffSnte  HsmOton 
CbsrtesFMdi 
Kevin  ^niUams 

-Ma.  Henry 
Frederick  Noland 
OabyPhniipa 
Wenddl  Raven 


TolShrlton 
Kevin  Stavea 
Anthony  Tims 
Tonya  Walko 
Jeaae  Wataon 
lOdieOe  wmiama 
Trimetra  wmiams 
BrannonNealy 
BdtaidaPDw^ 

-Mal^rdiard 
Cedrlc  Greene 
DannteHemanea 
johnatban  Hudson 


-f'M'i'W'i'i'H'H'H'^'. 
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Tbaddeua  Kadcy 


TmiTwace  Wheeler 
Robert  wnUaiM 

TMCher- 

Tlaba  Benjamin 
SbandnByrd 
Titus  Harrla 
Jerry  Jobneon 
Kendrs  Jonee 
Brian  LaFteur 


Syretta  Anderaon 
Derrick  Petty 
NIckle  Jackaon 


-Ms.  Simon 

Jaaon  Proctor 
LaUaba  Rhone 
Leroy  Sykea 
Sandra  Waahincton 
Joseph  Wilkeraon 
RUey  Mey 


Teacher— Ms.  Nlemler 
ChrMohper 


Barry  Barcfleld 
Michelle  Bell 
Bdward  Byrd 
BohMeDarls 
Cart  Davis 
Bobby  OaUoway 
Tracy  Haekett 
Robert  Haips 
TlnaHolden 
Orecory  Jackson 
JeraM  Jackson 

Teacher- 

Romonlca  Acklln 
Merla  Brown 
Lameka  Hamilton 
Chammond  Hayes 
Latecha  Jones 
Leroy  Levis 
Taurus  Moon 
Michael  Moore 
lunette  Muchlson 
TreavaPuil 

Teacher- 

Derrtck  Bishop 
Lawrence  Bryant 
OUs  Howard 
Timothy  James 
Betty  Jones 
Randy  Jones 
Ktanberly  Kelso 
Brick  Lee 

Teacher— 1 

Mark  Banks 

Lisa  Bledsoe 
Brick  Busby 
Quettna  Collins 
EDlottioDaw 
Anitra  Edwards 
Anfela  Evans 


Kennell  Jacob 
MacusKlrksy 
Robin  Leonard 
Brodrlck  Mllbum 
Stanely  Moore 
WUey  Oakley 
Belinda  Richardson 
Warren  Rlchardaon 
WUbertRoberaon 
Ja  Saucier 
Naeshauna  Semlens 
Aubreae  Swanaon 

-Ms.Osbom 

Tarsha  Roberaon 
Neketba  Robinson 
Michael  Roters 
Shalla  Sanderson 
Katrina  Smith 
R(»ald  Thornton 
Kimberly  wmiams 
Willie  Moore 
Kobie  Jackaon 
Dangel  Planigan 

Ms.  Aldridge 

Willie  Lewis 
Mehrin  Parker 
Patricia  Robinson 
Lachla  Sanders 
Rickey  Sharpe 
Debra  Lewis 
Chinyere  Akuchle 

is.  r«*''>'*"f 

Daron  Evans 
Troy  Galloway 
Thomas  Tronown 
Terrance  Williams 
LisaWrisht 
DeniUBeUy 


Teacher— Ms.  Brown 


BariCallla 
Ronald  CampbeU 
Cherry  Coleman 
TomDoae 
Vinlna  Gardner 
Clarence  Green 
Ruby  Hlshtower 
Jetry  Holland 
Jef f ery  Jtwkaon 
Robert  Jackson 
Restaiald  Jones 
Dennis  McDowell 

Teacher— I 

Arkmda  Anderson 
Jeremy  Baas 
Anthony  Benjamin 


Angela  Oiuwu 
TonmleCIay 
Kenneth  Davis 


HarreU 
Kevin  Harris 
Marvin  Johnsm 


Kimberly  MltcheU 
Robert  MitcheU 
Lokitia  Oliver 
TerlnaRenfro 
Shawn  Savant 
Cassandra  Smith 
Kimberly  Sykes 
Marlon  Titus 
Teresa  Tone 
Tcrtanda  Wheeler 
Angela  Fields 
Derrick  Powell 

[s.  Murtauch 

Shermanrion  Lopes 
Tolanda  Madria 
Chad  Moore 
Ernest  Moore 
Poudoo  Randolph 
Marcus  Rhodes 
Byron  Roberson 
Andraea  Semiens 
Marcus  Simmons 
Brodrick  SBilth 
Tracy  Spender 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Natasha  Vinson 
AlthaWade 
Tayna  Walker 
Reginald  Wallace 
Demika  Warren 


Derrick  WiUiams 
Tangela  Williams 
Dokie  Jackaon 
Dorothy  Levin 


Teacher- Ms.  Revere 


Kelll  Black 
Demod  Blackman 
DanaOolaon 
Sybonclle  Cook 
CedrtcNlchoU 
Timothy  Dickson 
Alpha  Evans 
Josette  Gallow 
Chris  Gatlin 
Shlrlene  Grant 
DevTOia  Green 
September 

Henderson 
Rolanda  Holland 
Christopher  Jackson 


Sandra  Jackson 
Tiffany  Jenkins 
Gus  Jones 
Lloyd  King 
Carmen  Mlnick 
Nicole  Pelrean 
ShashenaPolk 
Shawn  Richardson 
Gregory  Smith 
Tajuana  Thlbodeaux 
Marda  Thomas 
Katrina  Williams 
Bridgett  CarreU 
DassenCook 


Teacher— Ms.  Wuebker 


Catherine  Benjamin 
Edward  Brooks 
Roderick  Carlisle 
Twanda  Carlisle 
Torrence  Clark 
Andre  Creswell 
Cherylett  Fraxler 
Tambra  Galloway 
TrinaGaney 
Nlco  Gardner 
Rodrick  Hannon 
Derrick  Jackson 
Rachel  Jackson 
Angelia  Klrkaey 


SammleLott 
Angela  Martin 
Rachl  Mayes 
Shannon  Meullion 
Phyllis  Mosley 
Anthony  Norris 
Louis  Norrts 
Carey  Phennamon 
Deshavnda  Roberts 
Troy  Taylor 
Alecia  Terrell 
Linda  Watson 
Mario  White 
Byron  Chambers 


Teacher— Ms.  Heame 
John  Houston  Sherman  McCllnton 


Thomas  Morrison 
James  Navarro 
Lorenzo  Norman 


Rodrigues  Johnson 
Ronald  Johnsim 
Shalanda  Johnson 
Stacy  Johnson 

Teacher— Ms.  Jones 
Artura  Garcia  Marvin  Noland 

Kings  Manjos  Andria  Moore 

Bobby  McCray  David  Bleichert 

Teacher— Ms.  Daily 


Steven  Acklln 
Donnetta  Anderaon 
Korotha  Brown 
Alicia  Clay 
Alivia  Coleman 
Cedrena  Dealandes 
Carrie  Dixon 
Marcus  Elmore 
Kelvin  Poster 
Tina  Goodman 
Keysha  Green 
Evelyn  Hale 
Beverly  Harris 
Eric  Henry 
Aaron  Holden 
Andrei  KlBie 


Leon  Laday 
Bernard  Plummer 
Jarrel  Rawls 
KeUey  Smith 
Rodney  Smith 
Robert  Turner 
Samantha  Webb 
Uoyd  White 
James  Williams 
Tuseth  Wright 
Lamonica  Wynne 
Felicia  Toung 
Byron  Hayton 
Brian  Harris 
Jenifer  Brumf ield 


Teacher— Ms.  Mason 


Georgette  Banks 
Fannie  Beckwith 
Anthony  Blaekshear 
Tresondri  Blaln 
Eric  Brooks 
James  Brooks 
Sheila  Coleman 
Shawn  Davis 
Lakeesha  Decker 
Alonao  Galloway 
Kelly  Glenn 
Kelvin  Hlnton 
Uunetria  Jackson 
Feleda  Johnson 
Trenell  Johnson 
Cahrin  Martin 


Troy  Matthews 
Carl  Muchinson 
James  Rhodes 
Howard  Richardson 
TameicaRoae 
Taku  Rylander 
Tara  Scott 
Cynthia  Scott 
Towanna  Tillis 
Antoinete 

Washington 
Raymond 

Washington 
John  Webb 
Terry  White 
Sylvetter  Wilkeraon 


Teacher- 
Dwayne  Adams 
Jeffrey  Bryant 
Angle  Ellis 
Reglna  Foster 
Bumette  Gamer 
Tina  Harper 
Carter  Hunt 

Teacher— 1 
Brenda  Antoine 
Michael  Edwards 
Richie  Hayes 
Christopher  Jackson 
Kimberly  Jordan 
Cedric  Nelson 
Shedrick  Nelson 


Apnl  28,  1981 

-Ms.MiUer 

Edward  O'Neal 
Kennan  Proctor 
Anitra  Richmond 
Calvin  Smith 
Thomas  Taylor 
Charles  Thornton 
Evelyn  Williams 


is.  Sweitaer 
Treavor  Pervis 
Harold  Roberson 
Clarke  Rodgers 
Sahrina  Sowell 
Vance  Wilson 
Kedrick  Toung 


Teacher— Ms.  Rowl 


Jacob  Black 
James  Bobino 
Sharon  Briscoe 
Barry  Brooks 
HeleiKe  Bryant 
Earletha  Callis 
Donald  Davis 
OUvia  Hawkins 
Sherman  Hill 
Alex  Holliday 
Sonya  Johnson 
Cornelius  Jones 
Jeffrey  Lars 
Adrian  Moore 


Stacy  Moore 
Veronica  Nixon 
Linda  Oveal 
Robert  Scott 
Monica  Stewart 
MlaWaUer 
Pamela  Wheeler 
Monique  Wilson 
Narva  Wilson 
Andrea  Woods 
Roderick  Woodworth 
Marlyn  Fields 
Theresa  Sowell 


Teacher— Ms.  Allen 


Carol  Baisy 
Angelo  Barclay 
Sederick  Barrett 
David  Bledsoe 
Ronald  Bledsoe 
Lisa  Bookman 
Donald  Brown 
Charlotte  Davis 
Karen  Davis 
Clarence  Evans 
Anthony  Harris 
Dovie  Harris 
Louis  Harris 
Janine  Jacko 
Bobby  Jackson 
Cheryl  Jackson 


Helesea  Jefferson 
Tolanda  Jordan 
Johnathan  LeBlanc 
John  Lemon 
Shannon  Marcel 
James  MltcheU 
Derek  Nichols 
Roy  Pemberton 
Latrioe  Pickens 
Wanda  Pervis 
Derrick  Smith 
Veolett  Spell 
Anthony  Sykes 
Luther  Turner 
Shelley  Wade 
Jessie  HiU 


Teacher— Ms.  Drayden 


Delshon  Barrett 
Charlotte  Brisby 
Joaette  Brister 
Tracey  Butler 
Howard  Coleman 
Erich  Davis 
Etois  Davis 
Areaella  Durden 
Sheree  Elmore 
Carl  Harris 
Lester  Jackson 
Handle  James 
Johnny  Johnson 
DaniaKlangs 
Lionel  Lewis 

Teacher—: 
Mark  Acklln 
Anthony  Baker 
Darrilyn  Bartlow 
Leshon  Burley 
Angela  Carter 
Anthony  Evans 
Vertioe  Fulton 
Joseph  Gallow 
Lstricia  GUbert 
Roderick  Glass 
Karen  Grimes 
Rosalvn  Grimes 


Loretta  Lott 
Marlln  Lovejoy 
Ronald  Marshall 
Lena  Melton 
Sequina  Moore 
Shavillar  Polk 
Myron  Roberson 
Renita  Rylander 
Howard  Scott 
Tiff  any  Semlens 
Chris  Thomas 
Christine  Tone 
Pamela  Williams 
Sharonda  Williams 
Marilyn  Fields 

Ms.Hensley 
Tony  Heflin 
Rhodesia  Johnson 
Christopher  Joseph 
Samuel  Lamb 
Angelia  London 
Reginald  Lovejoy 
TreveU  Miller 
Itheca  Murray 
Ebony  Phillips 
RonellPanky 
Patrick  Robertson 
Tobman  Robinson 
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Keith  Rogers 
MarJorieRoy 
Donya  Smith 
KrisUWade 
Tonya  Ware 

Teacher- 
Eric  Anderson 
Keith  Baldwin 
Sharon  Cook 
Patricia  Evans 
RacheU  Gibbs 
Jeannle  Honore 
Sabrlna  Jackaon 
Deborah  Johnson 
Michael  Johnson 
Chavarria  Knox 


Patrida  Western 
Diantha  Toung 
Ingrld  Carroll 
Chlnylre  Akuchle 
Latanya  Durham 

-Ms.  Allen 

Stephanie  McDowell 
Delton  Oveal 
Clarence  Pruitt 
Shirley  Radford 
Bryan  Scales 
Vanessa  Smith 
Dana  Terry 
Nathaniel  Walker 
Frederick  Winbush 
Bridgett  AusUe 


Teacher— Ms.  Foster 


Ron  Brooks 
Henry  Brown 
Tonya  Byrd 
Alvin  Carter 
Falecia  Foreman 
Fletcher  GaUoway 
Tiska  Harper 
Phillip  Haven 
Terrance  Hawkins 
Cynthia  UiFleur 
Cyntare  LeBlanc 
Diana  Upsoomb 
Hoy  McBride 


Eleania  Moore 
Rhonda  Murchison 
Frandne  Nickerson 
Janice  Noland 
Tyronia  Oliver 
Charlotte  Pervis 
Edward  Soott 
Sonya  Thornton 
Arthur  Tone 
Ruf  us  Warren 
Alvin  Wilrich 
Tonya  WUkerson 
Marcus  Durham 


Teacher— Ms.  Rlcard 


Deanna  Aikens 
Leroy  Allen 
Anita  Anderson 
Usa  **■"*« 
Cleopatra  Barnes 
Kimberly  Barnes 
Sabritui  Binion 
Charles  Blanchard 
ShenltaFarr 
Terry  nanngan 
Kim  Gardner 
Robert  Gardner 
Renita  Harding 
Bridgette  Henderson 
Jonathan  Hlnton 


Shawn  Jackson 
Willie  Johnson 
J.Jones 
April  Jordan 
Tracey  Mallory 
Carol  Mapps 
Drieea  Matthewls 
Dena  Moore 
Melvln  Moore 
Tracy  Moore 
Renata  Norris 
darenoe  Richardson 
SariU  Titus 
Alicia  Tyson 
JarvisCook 


Teacher— Ms.  Ryfa 


Ralph  Allen 
Tina  Banks 
David  Barboaa 

Jaime  Briscoe 
Christopher  Rodgers 


Avis  Terry 
Tolanda  Toung 
MarkTaasmon 
Richard  Tieley 
Roquel  Tieley 


Teacher— Ms.  Blair 
DanieUe  White 


Teacher- 

KlriiChaivel 
Frank  Cooper 
Richard  Davis 
Danny  Doas 
Earnest  Gamer 
Richard  Harleston 
lA  Tonya  HOllard 
Joseph  Jackson 
Toni  Jackson 
Barri  Johnson 
Eric  Knox 

Teacher- 

Tughlette  Baker 
Leonard  Ganey 
James  Gilmore 
Deshonda  Hamilton 
^'''•'fiana  Hawkins 
Demetrius  Hollins 
FemlUe  Kirksey 
Dwayne  McBrfele 
Varick  Piper 
Tellsha  PoweU 


-Ms.  Jones 

Jeanine  Lewis 
Chreris  Murphy 
Gus  Plage 
T(mya  Phillip 
Aubrey  Rhodes 
Nicky  SoweU 
Felicia  Spenser 
Sedridc  Starks 
DonnieTealer 
Marcus  Shelby 
lAtada  Hayes 

Ms.  Uvely 

Timothy  Richardson 
Lekelth  SmlthereU 
Tyrone  West 
^yant  Wilson 
Sabrlna  Wilson 
DianettBass 
Franaha  Chambers 
Clara  Wells 
Roland  Westbrook 
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Teacher— Ms.  Thompson 


Tolando  Adams 
Qulnten  Burks 
April  Cezar 
Christopher  demons 
JadaCook 
Starr  Cook 
Pearlynn  Crane 
Georgina  Davis 
mcole  Davis 
Tifvre  Franklin 
Jeanette  Henderson 
Joseph  Horton 
Terrae  Johnson 


Jerald  Moore 
Deshanna  Myers 
Crispian  Newberry 
Roaooe  Rhone 
Michael  Scott 
Moniqulca  Waddles 
Jumarlon  Walker 
Rodney  Washington 
Charles  Williams 
ShaqulU  Williams 
Tvette  Wilson 
Terral  Reese 


Teacher— Ms.  Barnes 


Allen  Akens 
Deandrali  Banks 
Hannibal  Brown 
Lee  Bums 
Kmdra  Caleb 
TiwanaErwin 
LadonnaHale 
Fredrick  Johnson 
Bendell  Lewis 
Chaqulta  McDowell 
Santiago  McShon 
Trina  Norris 
Nichole  PhilUps 


Patrick  Robinson 
lAveme  Thomas 
Nelse  Tillis 
Cassandra  Vinson 
John  Walker 
Leroyda  Walker 
DannetUe  Willhite 
Natasha  Williams 
Pearllne  Williams 
Simem  Crawford 
Ericka  Watson 
Kejma  Kirkwood 


Teacher— Ms.  Cohen 


Amos  Bass 
Christopher  Buckner 
Mlcheal  Hendrix 
George  Johnson 
Jimmy  Jones 
Keysheer  Jones 
ErlocaLott 


Edward  Pickett 
Tammie  Thomas 
Joseph  Williams 
Tarounda  Simon 
Christopher  House 
La  Fonda  White* 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OrifBWTOBK 
ni  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Mtmday.  April  27. 19S1 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Bftr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  for  her  plight  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  extending 
birthday  wishes  to  Ida  Nudel,  who 
must  celebrate  in  prison,  guilty  only  of 
expressing  her  wishes  to  exercise  her 
rights  as  a  free  individuaL 

Ida,  who  is  known  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science, has  always  been  a  special 
woman  in  the  hearts  of  souls  of  those 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have 
struggled  against  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion for  many  years  in  order  to  reach 
their  holy  land  of  Israel  or  simply  to 
escape  persecution.  She  is  a  woman  of 
great  courage  and  convictions  whose 
sacrifices  over  the  years  she  was  free 
were  a  great  inspiration  of  prisoners  of 
conscience.  Her  efforts  led  to  freedom 
for  thousands  of  Jews. 

Ida  Nudel  devoted  herself  to  sup- 
porting and  comforting  those  whose 
fate  she  now  shares  in  a  lonely  exist- 
ence in  Siberia.  Ida  is  the  only  female 
among  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience, 
and  her  health  is  questionable  under 
the  rigors  of  Siberian  winters.  Her 
wiU.  however,  remains  strong.  She 
does  not  regret  any  of  her  actions,  and 
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we  can  only  hope  she  will  endure  her 
hardships  until  she  is  set  free. 

As  one  of  my  own  adopted  prisoners 
of  conscience.  I  have  spoken  out  on 
behalf  of  Ida  Nudel  many  times  in  the 
past.  I  know  that  she  will  somehow 
survive  until  she  can  reach  IsraeL 
Since  there  is  no  easy  road  to  Ida's 
freedom,  we  all  must  continue  to 
speak  out  on  her  behalf  so  that  she 
can  be  reunited  with  her  family  and 
her  people.  I  urge  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration to  pursue  this  goal  as  well 
and  to  continue  its  commitment  to 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  so 
that  emigration  can  become  available 
as  a  realistic  choice  for  all  Soviet  citi- 
zens.* 


THE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT INCENTIVE  TAX  ACT  OP 
1981 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  IIASSSCHUSBITS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATIVES 

Tue*day,  April  28, 1981 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
industry  has  a  productivity  problem. 
The  Reagan  administration  believes  it 
has  a  solution:  The  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act.  a  tax  cut  that  will  stimu- 
late investment.  Increased  capital  in- 
vestment is  a  major  elonent  in  an 
improved  productivity  rate,  and  the 
administration's  tax  cut  proposal  ad- 
dresses it  directly,  with  a  revised  de- 
preciation schedule.  There  are.  howev- 
er, two  additional  elements  that  deter- 
mine productivity  growth:  the  skill 
level  of  the  woi^  force,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  technologies.  In  order  to 
affect  all  three  elements,  we  need  a 
program  that  will  onnplement  the  ad- 
ministration's proposaL 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Incentive 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  which  contains  provi- 
sions to  prepare  workers  for  skilled 
jobs,  and  to  fund  research  in  new  tech- 
nologies. Our  older,  coital-intensive 
industries  require  the  benefits  offered 
by  the  CaiHtal  Cost  Recovery  Act.  Our 
new.  innovative  .industries  require  a 
different  approach.  The  Research  and 
DeveloiHnent  Incentive  Act  comple- 
ments the  administration's  tax  propos- 
al. Together,  they  would  affect  all 
three  elements  necessary  for  produc- 
tivity growth. 

The  Research  and  Development  Act 
is  composed  of  five  provisicms: 

The  first  proposal  would  establish  a 
25-peroait  tax  credit  for  increases  in  a 
company's  research  and  develoiKnent 
spending  in  excess  of  its  research  and 
development  expmditures  for  the  pre- 
vious 3  years.  This  has  the  effect,  not 
of  subsidtadng  cmgtrfng  projects,  but  of 
providing  an  incentive  to  increase  new 
research  commitments. 
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DBdsr  thli  proponl.  ■coall  finna 
would  Incur  a  greilly  reduced  Ux  lU- 
bOttj  durlnc  their  sUrtup  period. 

We  can  do  a  lot  more  to  encourage 
the  kind  of  coopgatton  between  busl- 
nsM  and  unlvenltles  that  wUl  benefit 
them  both,  and  create  joba.  Bustnees 
can  provide  expanded  reaearch  and  de- 
velopaKent  opportunitieB  for  educa- 
tini.  and  education  can  provide  new 
ideal  and  trained  personnel  for  busi- 


The  Moond  part  of  the  Research  and 
Devetopment  Incentive  Tax  Act  would 
offer  tax  toeaks  for  builnenee  that 
suivort  university  reaearch.  The  cor- 
porate doaior  would  acree  to  supply  re- 
search funds  to  universities  in  return 
tor  a  25-percent  tax  credit  on  an 
amount  deposited  in  the  credit  re- 
save.  The  money  in  the  fund  would 
not  be  taxed,  and  a  10-peroent  deduc- 
tion would  be  allowed  when  the  funds 
were  withdrawn. 

The  third  provision  of  the  act  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
increase  the  tax  deduction  that  Is 
presently  allowed  for  conwrate  dona- 
tl<»is  of  newly  manufactured  equip- 
ment to  universities,  colleges,  and  vo- 
cational schools.  The  equipment  dona- 
tions proposal  is  Intended  to  accom- 
plish two  objectives:  First,  it  would 
assist  universities  in  expanding  re- 
search programs,  and.  second,  it  would 
help  reduce  the  current  shortage  of 
trained  technical  personneL 

The  fourth  provision  entitles  busi- 
nesaea  to  offer  incoitlve  stock  options 
to  their  employees.  This  would  enable 
employees  to  share  financially  in  their 
company's  growth,  wliile  their  invest- 
ment provides  funds  for  the  compa- 
ny's expulsion. 

And,  unlike  Ixmuses.  incentive  stock 
optloos  would  provide  long-term  pro- 
ductivity Increases  rather  than  short- 
teim  profits.  This  provision  would 
bMBlp  Insure  that  once  technological  in- 
novatlans  are  developed,  they  will  be 
pot  to  productive  uses.  Stock  options 
would  particularly  benefit  employees 
of  maall  technological  Arms  with  large 
growth  p<rtentiaL 

The  fifth  provision  would  insure 
that  domestic  corporations  not  move 
their  research  and  development  facili- 
Uea  overseas  in  search  of  more  favora- 
ble tax  treatment.  VA  ccHnpanles 
would  be  allowed  to  deduct  domestic 
research  and  development  expenses 
froBs  their  domestic  income,  rather 
than  having  to  allocate  a  portion  of 
these  expenses  to  their  foreign 
hKiome,  as  they  are  required  to  do 
under  current  law. 

Theae  five  intyvisioas  offer  a  coordi- 
nated approach  to  training  perscmnel 
for  skilled  Jobs,  and  to  stimulate  re- 
search and  development.  The  cost  is 
minimal,  m  fiscal  1982.  the  total  reve- 
lom  estimate  for  the  entire  pack- 
would  be  $728  mOllon.  By  fiscal 
the  estimate  total  would  be 
$1JW    billion.    The    2S-percent    tax 
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credit  for  research  and  development 
expenditures  is  the  most  expensive 
component:  in  fiscal  1982,  it  would 
cost  $522  million.  Deduction  of  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
from  domestic  Income  would  account 
for  $108  million  of  the  total.  The  tax- 
exempt  reserve,  along  with  its  corre- 
sponding tax  credit  and  deduction, 
would  account  for  $88  million  of  the 
fiscal  1982  revenue  loss.  The  equip- 
ment donations  section  would  cost  less 
than  $10  million.  Incentive  stock  op- 
tions would  cost  less  than  $2.5  million 
in  fiscal  1982:  by  fiscal  1985  however, 
this  provision  is  expected  to  raise  $30 
million  in  net  revenues. 

A  decade  ago.  the  United  States  had 
the  highest  living  standard  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  We  now  rank 
10th  among  indiistrialised  nations  in 
per  capita  Income.  American  produc- 
tivity has  declined  in  each  of  the  last  3 
years.  Fr«n  1970  to  1978,  manufactur- 
ing productivity  in  West  Germany 
rose  73.3  percent  faster  than  in  the 
United  States:  in  Japan,  it  rose  71.2 
percent  faster,  and  in  France.  42.2  per- 
cent faster.  Those  countries  actively 
support  Industrial  research  and  devel- 
opment: the  United  States  does  not. 
Japan,  for  instance,  targets  high-po- 
tential industries  and  provides  devel- 
opmental subsidies,  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, and  soft  loans  for  research 
and  development.  All  Japanese  busi- 
nesses are  aUowed  a  20-percent  tax 
credit  for  research  and  development, 
and  special  depreciation  for  research 
and  development  plant  and  equipment 
expenditures.  Although  approximately 
three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product  in  this  centiur  can  be 
attributed  directly  to  innovations 
made  possible  by  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  United  States  now  offers 
no  research  and  development  incen- 
tives. 

The  administration  tias  included  a 
spedtl  3-year  depreciation  category 
for  research  and  development  in  the 
Coital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  This  provi- 
sion does  not,  however,  go  far  enough. 
Equipment  purchases  constitute  only 
a  smaU  portion  of  the  total  research 
and  development  expenses:  the  pre- 
dominant expenditures  are  for  salaries 
and  overhead. 

Deivedation  changes  would  stimu- 
late capital  investment,  but  in  order  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  acquiring  a 
skilled  work  force  and  promoting  inno- 
vative research,  a  complementary  pro- 
gram of  tax  incentives  Is  necessary. 
The  Research  and  Development  In- 
centive Tax  Act  of  1981  can,  at  mini- 
mal cost,  complete  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  restored  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must,  in  additicm  to  providing  a  busi- 
ness tax  cut,  initiate  a  comprehensive 
industrial  policy  for  economic  recov- 
ery.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  COAST- 
AL  BARRIER  RESOURCES  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DSLAWASS 

nf  THS  HOU8S  or  RSPansHTATrvxs 

Tueaday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  Maine  to  Texas  most  of  our 
coast  is  fronted  by  barrier  islands  and 
related  structures.  These  low-lying, 
storm-prone  areas,  in  their  natural 
state,  are  the  mainland's  first  line  of 
defense  against  the  full  fury  of  storms 
and  hurricanes  and  they  create  and 
maintain  the  estuaries  which  nurture 
vital  fish  stocks  so  important  for  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishing. 
These  "geologic  banana  peels,"  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  victims  of  a 
rising  sea  level  and  the  ctHnbined  ef- 
fects of  waves,  tides,  and  wind,  and 
they  are  exceptionally  hazardous 
places  for  permanent  human  habita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  played  a  significant  role  in 
encouraging  and  perpetuating  develop- 
ment of  coastal  barrier  structures. 
This  fact  has  lead  me  to  introduce  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act.  a  bill 
which  withdraws  Federal  expenditures 
and  financial  assistance  for  develop- 
ment on  undeveloped  barrier  struc- 
tures on  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
JoHH  H.  Chafsx,  has  Introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  in  the  Senate.  Before 
describing  in  detail  the  rationale  and 
content  of  this  bill,  let  me  note  that  it 
does  not  dictate  land  use  decisions  for 
private  property  owners,  nor  does  it 
prevent  State  and  local  governments 
from  allocating  their  resources  as  they 
see  fit. 

COASTAL  SAsaiBs  snouacn 

There  are  more  than  400  barrier  is- 
lands and  related  structures  such  as 
tombolos,  barrier  spits  and  beaches, 
and  bay  mouth  on  our  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts.  For  ease  of  reference, 
will  caU  them  coastal  barriers  or  bar- 
rier structures.  These  geologic  fea- 
tures consist  of  unconsolidated  sedl 
mentary  materials  which  are  subject 
to  wave,  tidal,  and  wind  energies  and 
protect  landward  aquatic  habitats 
from  direct  wave  attack.  This  last 
characteristic  is  especially  important, 
as  barrier  structures  are  so  named  be- 
cause in  their  natural  state  they  pro- 
tect lagoons,  marshes,  and  estuaries— 
as  well  as  adjacent  mainland  areas— 
from  the  direct  attack  of  ocean  waves 
and  storm  sivges.  From  Long  Island 
south,  over  75  percent  of  the  general 
shoreline  of  the  Atlantic  and  gulf 
coasts  is  fronted  by  barrier  structures. 

Coastal  barriers  and  adjacent  wet- 
lands serving  as  wintering  and  staging 
areas  for  migratory  waterfowl  and 
shore  birds,  and  as  breeding  grounds 
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for  shore  and  wading  Mrdi.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  some  stage  of  their 
life  history,  up  to  90  percent  of  all  fish 
caught  on  the  coast  are  dependent 
upon  estuaries  created  and  maintained 
by  barrier  stnictures.  Sea  turtles,  moat 
of  which  are  listed  as  endangered,  are 
totally  dependent  upon  the  beaches  as 
nesting  sites. 

Millions  of  people  live,  work,  and 
recreate  on  our  coastal  barriers.  In 
fact,  over  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  within  100  miles  of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  at  the  outset  that  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  concerns 
only  those  coastal  barrters,  or  portions 
of  coastal  barriers,  which  are  present- 
ly undeveloped.  Undeveloped  barrier 
structures  are  those  which  have  few 
manmade  structures  relative  to  the 
total  area  of  the  barrier  and  on  which 
man's  struetiures  and  activities  do  not 
signlficantbr  impede  geomorphic  and 
ecological  processes.  Because  this  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  task.  Senator 
Chare  and  I  are  asking  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  agency 
which  has  inventoried  our  coastal  bar- 
riers, to  send  copies  of  the  maps  used 
In  this  legislation  to  affected  State 
and  local  governments  for  ccmunent. 
This  procedure  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress  to  refine  the 
maps  prior  to  passage  of  any  legisla- 
tion. 

We  also  exclude  from  this  legislation 
coastal  barriers  which  are  protected 
by  a  Federal,  State,  local,  or  private 
conservation  designatkm  such  as  a 
wildlife  refuge  or  sanctuary.  Thus,  out 
of  a  total  of  more  than  400  barrier 
structures  totaling  2,700  miles  of 
beach  front  and  about  750.000  acres  of 
fast  land,  this  legislation  would  affect 
about  125  barrier  structures,  or  clus- 
ters of  structures,  with  roughly  600 
miles  of  beach  front  and  200.000  acres 
of  fast  land. 


HAZASOS  TO  UR  Am  1 

Permanent  human  habitation  of 
many  coastal  barriers  is  hasardous  for 
several  reasons.  First,  sea  level  is 
rising  at  a  rate  of  about  1  foot  per  cen- 
tury on  the  mid-Atlantic  coast 
Second,  the  unconsolidated  sand  of 
which  these  structures  are  made  rou- 
tinely moves  about  while  the  works  of 
man  require  stability.  Ilrosion.  or  mi- 
gration rates  are  hl^  Lands  now  con- 
sidered safe  for  building  may  be  ex- 
tremely hasardous  or  simply  dlsan>ear 
within  a  few  years.  For  example,  there 
is  one  island  in  South  Carolina  where 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  predicts 
that  within  50  years.  40  percent  of  the 
houses  wlD  be  in  the  sea.  Another 
island  in  Florida  has  lost  700  feet  to 
the  sea  in  the  last  SO  years.  Teatlmxmy 
before  the  House  last  year  Indicated 
that  construction  is  now  taking  place 
on  what  only  a  few  years  ago  wa« 
inlets  open  to  the  sea. 

The  third  uncontrollable  factor 
making  coastal  barrier  development  so 
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risky  is  their  vulnerability  to  hurri- 
canes and  other  storms.  Storm  waves 
breach  and  overwash  the  dunes  and 
entire  sections  of  an  island  can  be  in- 
undated or  severely  eroded.  These 
stonns  are  a  fact  of  life  on  the  coast: 
tor  example,  between  1585  and  1968  at 
least  150  hurricanes  have  affected 
North  Carolhia  alone.  The  destructive 
power  of  such  storms  1b  obvious,  yet  it 
seons  that  we  do  not  learn  from  the 
past.  For  example.  West  Hampton 
Beach  on  Long  Island  was  hit  by  a 
hurricane  in  1938:  it  destroyed  all  but 
12  of  179  homes.  In  1980,  that  very 
same  location  had  900  homes. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  recent  years  to  have  not 
had  a  major  destructive  hurricane.  In 
fact,  it  is  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  currmt  coastal  residents  have  not 
experienced  a  true  hurricane,  and  de- 
velopment of  our  coastal  zone  is  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  as  ever.  When  the 
Inevitable  disaster  strikes— and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time— the  price  tag  in 
terms  of  life  and  property  could  be  ex- 
ceedingly tiigh. 


An>  TO  naviLor 

It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  dollars  subsidize  and 
encourage  development  on  storm- 
prone  coastal  barriers,  and  there  is 
something  of  a  "chicken  or  egg"  argu- 
ment about  which  comes  first.  Federal 
or  private  investment.  But  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  Invested  heavily  in  devel- 
oping barrier  structures,  and  that 
those  costs  are  recurring  expenditures 
from  the  UA  Treasury. 

Federal  assistance  comes  in  a  variety 
of  forms  ranging  from  direct  expendi- 
tures for  disaster  assistance  and  high- 
way, bridge,  and  beach  stabilization 
projects  to  indirect  assistance  in  the 
form  of  loans  for  home  construction, 
loan  guarantees,  and  flood  insurance. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  Government  expoidl- 
tures  to  aid  development  on  barrier 
structures. 

ntmi  fiscal  years  1978  through  1980, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
committed  better  than  $45  million  to 
barrier  island  develoiment  in  the  form 
of  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  and 
grants. 

As  of  March  28,  1980,  the  Economic 
Devel(w>ment  Adminlstraticm  had  158 
projects  located  on  barrier  islands,  to- 
taling more  than  $92  million  in  the 
f<Hm  of  grants,  loans,  or  loan  guaran- 
tees. 

In  1978  and  1979,  claims  and  ex- 
poises  for  Federal  flood  insurance 
policies  in  coastal  high  hazard  zones, 
which  included  liarrler  structures,  ex- 
ceeded premium  by  a  ratio  of  more 
than  3  to  1  ($20.6  to  $8.6  mlllicm). 

In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Frederic  in 
1979.  Federal  expoiditures  related  to 
the  Presidaitlal  disaster  dedaratkm  in 
three  States  total  an  estimated  $456 
mniwin,  not  including  expoiditures  by 
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the  Federal  Highway  Admlnistratioa, 
Environmental  Protection  Agmey, 
and  the  Doiartment  of  wmMrfng  tad 
Urban  Development. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  such  a 
listing,  but  the  best  estimate  that  we 
have  is  that  in  the  period  tnriiiHtng 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1978,  the 
Federal  Government  spent  about  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  aid  development  on 
coastal  barriers.  If  presmt  policies 
continue  projections  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  spend  to  develop  only  half 
those  areas  presently  not  yet  devel- 
oped, range  from  $4  to  $11  billi<m  over 
the  next  20  years.  While  there  is  a  lot 
of  grotmd  between  those  numbers, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
contribution  to  coastal  barrier  devel- 
opment is  staggering  and  that  many 
such  expenditures  are  not  one-time 
costs.  The  taxpayer's  dollars  subsidize 
development,  a  hurricane  wipes  an 
area  dean,  the  Government  provides 
disaster  assistance  to  rebuild,  and  the 
cycle  begins  again.  In  essence,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
Act  is  to  stop  the  taxpayer's  dollars 
from  being  thrown  down  a  bottomless 
rathole. 


FaORIBITIOHS  OS  RBSSAL  SFESMUWi 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  prohib- 
its new  Federal  expenditures  and  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  on  undevel- 
oped barrier  islands  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  term  "financial 
assistance"  means  any  form  of  loan, 
grant,  guaranty,  insurance,  etc,  but  it 
qiedfically  does  not  Include  revenue 
sharing  grants  to  the  States,  nor  does 
it  Include  deposit  or  account  insurance 
for  custmners  of  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing institutions.  The  target  of  this  leg- 
islation is  those  expoiditures  and 
forms  of  assistanre.  such  as  grants  for 
road  or  sewer  construction,  or  loans  or 
insurance  for  h<Hnes,  which  toid  to 
encourage  and  perpetuate  develop- 
ment of  these  storm-pnme  areas. 
Those  Federal  projects  for  which  om- 
structlon  mcmeys  have  been  appropri- 
ated, or  in  the  case  of  loans,  where  a 
legally  binding  commitment  has  been 
made,  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
legislation 

As  a  practical  matter,  and  as  a 
matter  of  national  security,  thoe  are 
certain  Federal  expenditures  which 
should  not  be  cut  off  on  coastal  bar- 
riers. This  legislation  exonpts  energy 
facilities,  the  maintenance  of  existing 
ffh«ntw»i  improvements  (including  dis- 
posal of  dredge  spoils)  and  public  facu- 
lties such  as  roads,  military  activities, 
air  and  water  navigatioo  aids  and  de- 
vices, projects  for  fish.  wUdllfe.  and 
habitat  protection,  scientific  research, 
and  asslstsnre  for  emergmcy  actions 
essential  to  the  saving  of  lives  and 
property  and  public  health  and  safety. 

The  matter  of  Federal  flood  insur- 
ance warrants  specific  mmtimi  here. 
This  legislaticm  prohibits  the  sale  of 
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poUdes  with  respect  to  itructures  the 
construction  or  substantial  improve- 
fnent  of  which  commenced  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  Existing  policies 
are  not  affected  by  this  legislation.  By 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  flood  Insurance 
on  coastal  barrier  structures,  this  act 
also  eliminated  the  requirement  that 
an  Individual  seeking  a  loan  have  flood 
Insurance  as  a  precondition  of  secur- 
ing a  loan  tmm  a  federally-insured 
lending  Institution.  The  decision  to 
issue  a  loan  Is  properly  one  between 
the  Individual  and  the  lending  institu- 
tkm— not  the  Federal  Government. 
That  was  the  case  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Federal  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  if  this  legislation  passes,  it 
will  again  be  the  case  in  these  hazard- 
ous areas. 

ispoKTS  TO  coitaxris 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
vary  from  place  to  place.  In  some  cases 
it  will  serve  to  deter  development  of 
hazardous  and  ecologically  sensitive 
areas;  in  other  cases,  it  will  not. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  in  sever- 
al years  time  the  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  effect  of  this 
lei^slatlon  and  to  consider  whether 
the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
needs  modification  in  some  fashion. 
For  that  reason,  my  legislation  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
report  to  Congress  in  3,  and  again  in  5 
years.  These  reports,  which  are  to  be 
prepared  In  consultation  with  the 
Governors  of  affected  States  and  after 
public  hearings,  are  to  include  recom- 
mendations on  whether  there  should 
be  additions  to.  or  deletions  from,  the 
system,  whether  the  prohibitions  on 
Federal  expenditures  and  financial  as- 
sistance should  be  continued,  or 
whether  additional,  alternative,  or 
modified  actions  should  be  taken  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

A  sum  of  $1  minion  In  each  of  5 
fiscal  years  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rim- for  purposes  of  conducting  these 
studies.  This  modest  authorization 
level  pales  In  comparison  to  the  sav- 
ings which  the  taxpayer  will  realize 
from  passage  of  this  legislation. 


WHAT  THIS  ACT  DOB  HOT  DO 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light several  things  this  bill  does  not 
do.  This  act  does  not  give  the  pyderal 
Government  any  new  acquisition  au- 
thority, nor  does  it  authorize  any  ap- 
proiniations  for  acquisition  purposes. 
This  act  does  not  limit  the  issuance  of 
Federal  pomlts  for  development  proj- 
ects such  as  dredging  or  bridge  con- 
struction on  coastal  barriers.  This  act 
does  not  prevent  the  maintenance  of 
exMlng  ciutnnel  Improvements  or 
pubUcally  owned  or  operated  struc- 
tures or  facilities  such  as  roads.  Final- 
ly, this  act  does  not  dictate  land  use 
decisions  for  private  property  owners. 
nor  does  it  preempt  State  and  local 
government  planning  and  permitting 
authorities. 
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OOMCLimiOH 

The  essence  of  this  legislation  is 
that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  should  not  sub- 
sidise and  bear  the  risk  for  private  de- 
velopment on  coastal  barrier  struc- 
tures. Private  property  owners  may  de- 
velop their  property  as  they  see  fit.  so 
long  as  it  is  done  without  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Indirect- 
ly, this  legislation  will  also  contribute 
to  the  protection  of  lives  and  property 
and  valuable  natural  resources.  In  the 
long  nm.  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  saving  of  Federal 
dollars  and  to  keeping  our  coast  an  at- 
tractive, safe,  and  productive  place  to 
work  and  recreate. 

I  look  forward  to  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  my  colleagues  as  this  bill 
moves  through  the  legislative  process, 
and  I  Invite  their  support.* 


HONORING  THE  50TH  BIRTHDAY 
OF  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  nzw  jntsrr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  a  woman  for  whom  the  word 
"bravery"  does  not  do  Justice.  I  am  of 
course  referring  to  Ida  Nudel.  the  only 
Jewish  woman  now  being  held  illegally 
in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  as  a  political 
prisoner. 

This  week  marks  this  extraordinary 
woman's  50th  birthday.  It  is  only 
proper  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  symbol  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, honor  her  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ida  Nudel's  only  crime 
was  her  desire  to  help  other  Jewish 
"prisoners  of  conscience"  and  to  leave 
the  dreaded  Soviet  Union  for  a  life  of 
freedom  in  Israel. 

Ida  Nudel  first  applied  for  a  visa  to 
leave  Russia  in  1971  but  was  rejected 
time  and  time  again.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  she  became  acquainted  with 
the  hundreds  of  other  Jewish  prison- 
ers who  had  been  Jailed  because  of 
their  outspokenness  in  the  cause  of 
basic  human  rights. 

Her  unselfish  care  for  them  earned 
her  the  title.  "Guardian  Angel  of  the 
Prisoners  of  Conscience."  but  also 
brought  on  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police. 

For  many  years  Ida  Nudel  suffered 
punishments  and  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  KGB  which  attempted  to 
brand  her  as  a  criminal.  She  was  final- 
ly arrested  on  June  1.  1978.  on  a 
charge  of  "malicious  hooliganism"  for 
hanging  a  banner  outside  her  Moscow 
apartment  that  read.  "KGB  Give  Me 
My  Visa." 

Following  a  sham  of  a  trial  she  was 
sentenced  to  4  years  in  Siberia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pray  that  tills  50th 
year  of  Ida  Nudel's  life  will  find  her 
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released  from  her  bondage  and  into 
the  Promised  Land  of  Israel.  The 
world  must  never  be  allowed  to  forget 
Ida  Nudel  and  her  fellow  prisoners  of 
conscience.* 


JOE  LOUIS  "THE  GREATEST 
CHAMPION  OF  ALL  TIME" 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OPMICRIOAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  for  a 
black  man  who  would  achieve  great- 
ness in  his  own  lifetime,  his  life  had. 
for  then,  a  very  unpromising  start.  Joe 
Louis  was  the  son  of  an  Alabama 
sharecropper  and  one  of  eight  chil- 
dren. When  he  was  2  years  old,  his 
father  was  committed  to  a  mental  in- 
stitution. His  family  eventually  moved 
to  Detroit. 

Joe's  mother,  a  strong  and  highly 
principled  person,  wanted  the  youth 
to  take  violin  lessons,  but  he  would 
sneak  off  to  a  gym  instead,  carrying 
his  boxing  gloves  in  his  violin  case. 

As  a  teenager.  Joe  quit  school  to 
help  support  a  hungry  family.  He 
probably  would  have  stayed  at  the 
Ford  plant,  one  of  thousands  of  anon- 
ymous gifted  young  blacks  who  never 
got  the  opportunity  to  develop,  had  he 
not  possessed  such  marvelous  and 
clearly  superior  boxing  ability.  Joe 
Louis  could  simply  outbox  anybody  or 
anything  on  two  feet. 

After  capturing  the  AAU  title  in 
1934.  Joe  Louis  amazed  fight  experts 
by  winning  34  fights  and  taking  the 
heavyweight  championship  from 
James  J.  Braddock.  all  in  a  mere  3 
years  time.  The  record  is  awesome: 
World  heavyweight  champion  from 
1937  to  1949.  he  defended  his  title  a 
record  25  times.  Of  the  71  professional 
fights,  he  lost  only  3.  recording  an  in- 
credible 54  knockouts.  He  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  boxer  in  history.  But 
beyond  the  impressive  statistics  and 
fight  game  opinions.  Joe  Louis  grew  to 
almost  mythical  proportions,  beloved 
by  millions  who  knew  nothing  about 
boxing  and  idolized  by  some  who  never 
saw  him  fight. 

Several  unique  things  contributed 
heavily  to  the  legend  of  Joe  Louis.  Joe 
Louis  was  a  symbol  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can dream— a  sharecropper's  son  who 
conquered  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  big- 
otry to  win  a  fortime  in  the  ring  and 
give  a  new  pride  to  tils  people.  A 
decade  before  Jackie  Robinson  broke 
baseball's  color  barrier,  radios  in  the 
Nation's  inner  cities  recorded  Joe 
Louis'  fights  and  spontaneous  celebra- 
tion followed  his  victories. 

He  became  a  black  hero  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  others.  Movies  of 
the  time  usually  showed  black  men 
rolling  their  eyes  and  shivering  with 
fear.  But  here  was  the  Brown  Bomber. 
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an  Impassive  Individual  who  revealed 
neither  hatred  nor  benevolence.  An  in- 
vincible Gftuunpion.  who  refused  to 
pose  for  photos  eating  watermelon  on 
his  first  trip  to  New  York,  he  said  of 
his  opponents  in  a  no-nonsense  way. 
"as  soon  as  I  catch  'em.  I  put  'em  to 
sleep."  He  was  the  rare  black  personal- 
ity who  was  easily  loved  and  admired. 
His  rematch  with  the  former  chunpi- 
on  Max  Schmeling.  at  a  time  when 
Nazi  Germany  was  forcing  the  world 
into  war.  was  more  than  a  simple 
heavyweight  title  fight.  Never  before 
and  prolMbly  never  again  will  Ameri- 
can people  feel  so  deeply  involved  in 
an  athletic  contest.  What  Joe  Louis 
did  for  American  pride  was  incalcula- 
ble. His  devotion  to  his  country  and 
his  wartime  militaiy  service  only  in- 
tensified the  Nation's  gratitude.  But 
Joe  Louis  was  uncomfortable  in  the 
role  of  sjrmbol.  When  New  York 
Mayor  James  Walker  proclaimed,  "you 
laid  a  rose  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
grave."  Louis  asked.  "Jesus  Christ,  am 
I  all  that?"  The  true  strength  of  Joe 
Louis'  greatness  was  rooted  in  simple 
honesty  and  generosity.  A  man  who 
earned  nearly  $5  million  in  prize  fights 
during  his  career  and  lost  much  of  it 
to  the  greed  of  his  associates  he  never 
complained  or  expressed  malice 
toward  anyone.  He  was  a  patriot  who 
never  wavered,  despite  being  hounded 
by  IRS  over  back  taxes  and  penalties 
after  he  had  donated  the  purses  from 
two  of  his  fights  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  relief  funds  and  fought  numer- 
ous exhibitions  while  in  the  Army. 

In  his  last  years,  some  felt  Joe  lost 
his  dignity,  that  set  him  i4>art  from 
other  former  champions,  by  woridng 
as  a  greeter  at  a  casino.  But  the  simple 
goodness  of  the  man  raised  him  above 
pity  and  embarassment  and  main- 
tained a  genuine  dignity  that  mere  cir- 
cumstances could  not  tarnish.  For  Joe 
Louis,  a  days'  work  was  an  honorable 
thing,  l>e  it  a  million  dollar  prize  fight 
gate,  an  exhausting  wrestling  mati^ 
when  past  prime,  to  pay  off  tax  debts, 
or  greeting  guests  at  Caesar's  Palace. 
Once,  when  criticized  for  stooping  to 
theatrical  wrestling  for  employment. 
Joe  philosoptiized.  "it  beats  steiding." 
Joe  Louis  was  the  greatest  because  he 
worked  hard  and  played  hard,  giving 
generously  and  demanding  nothing. 
He  walked  among  kings  and  never  lost 
his  common  touch. 

The  essence  of  his  greatness  was 
best  summed  up  by  his  younger  sister, 
Eulalia  Barrow  Bobo: 

Hl8  penonallty  and  behavkw  reflected  the 
tralninc  that  his  mother  gave  him.  She 
taught  him  to  live  by  prindples.  and  to  do 
unto  others  aa  he  would  have  them  do  unto 
him.  He  was  a  great  f  ichter  and  a  very  patri- 
otic individual.  But.  these  were  not  the 
greatest  aspects  of  the  life  of  Joe.  His  great- 
est trait  was  that  he  was  kmd  to  people. 
There  have  been  other  great  fl^tcn  and 
other  people  who  have  been  patrloUc  He 
never  hit  bef ow  the  belt.  He  was  a  man  of 
Ood. 
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Joe  Louis  had  an  ear  for  small  and 
big  things,  the  powerful  as  well  as  the 
powerless.  Everyone  was  a  friend. 
Anyone  who  asked  for  help  received  it. 
For  these  reasons,  we  will  remember 
his  as  the  greatest  champion  of  all 
time.* 


LETTER  OPPOSING  ELIMINA- 
TION OF  ECONOBCIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP  HOBTR  CABOLDIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  George  M.  Harris.  Jr..  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  who  is  director  of  the 
Northampton  County  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  in  Jackson. 
N.C.  This  is  an  example  of  letters  I  am 
getting  in  opposition  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration—an agency  which  un- 
questionably has  been  a  very  valuable 
source  of  help  to  many  economicaUy 
distressed  areas  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Harris'  letter  is  as  follows: 

NoRTHAMROH  Couimr 

ECOHOMIC  DEVKLOnOMT  Comtissioii. 

/adcson.  N.C.  AprU  7. 1981. 
Mr.  L^  H.  FooNTAm. 
Raybum  Houae  OJfUx  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbam  Ma.  FouitTAnr  I  have  read  with 
great  distresa.  the  news  articles  that  point 
to  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  by  ttie  cur- 
rent Administration.  Needless  to  say  we  are 
most  disappointed  with  the  possible  elimina- 
tion of  this  agency  (EDA)  and  one  that  has 
been  moat  beneficial  to  our  eccMKimlcally 
distreoed  county.  I  will  have  to  admit,  tiow- 
ever.  ttiat  reduction  of  federal  ap^nMng  is  « 
necessity  for  our  economic  future;  but  at 
the  same  time,  request  that  you  vigorously 
pursue  budgetary  cuts  for  EDA  as  opposed 
to  the  elimination  of  the  program. 

Even  though  you  are  aware  of  the  finan- 
cial assistance  our  county  has  received  from 
EDA.  I  would  like  to  briefly  remind  you  of 
their  recent  activities.  These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  EDA  grant  in  the  amount  of  $250,000 
matched  by  other  sources  for  the  construc- 
ti<m  of  a  medical  center.  This  has  now 
grown  to  tliree  physicians,  two  dentists,  a 
pharmacy  and  an  Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ice. Without  the  initial  funding  tor  the 
center  from  EDA.  our  county  would  be  vir- 
tually wltliout  any  medical  services. 

(2)  EDA  grant  for  $30,000  for  Industrial 
Park  S(|rvey.  The  study  has  been  complet- 
ed; however,  without  a  source  such  as  EDA, 
our  rural  county  will  nev«-  be  able  to  imide- 
ment  this  plan  ttiat  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  profound  and  beneficial  impact  upon 
our  economy. 

(3)  EDA  grant  for  $800,000  for  establish- 
ment of  sewer  lines  in  Garysburg  that  now 
serves  a  populatioD  of  1.500  (05  percent  mi- 
nority) and  an  excellent  industrial  area  in 
tlie  vidnlty  of  Interstate  95.  Tills  area  here- 
tofore  did    not    luive   a   sewer   collection 

of  any  kind.  The  EDA  funds  were 
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utilized  with  state  and  local  funds  for  ttie 
project  completion. 

Let  me  say  tliat  I  do  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance in  tbese  proJecU  and  others  that  we 
have  been  involved  In.  Our  economic  situa- 
tion can  only  Improve  with  financial  assist- 
ance that  EDA  lias  and  could  In  the  future 
provide.  Ttiere  are  no  oUier  agencies  state 
or  federal  iiviiuWin  FtaHA  that  is  available 
for  assistanoe  to  an  area  such  as  ours. 

Please  allow  me  to  cite  Just  a  few  factors 
that  vividly  point  out  the  economic  distress 
of  our  county.  Briefly,  tbese  Items  are: 


iMbor  force.. 


Employment 

Unemployment- 
Rate  (percent)  ~ 


7.S10 

7.030 

880 

ll.I 


DISraiBS  STATISTICS 


Per  (TapiU  Income  (1078  latest  available 
figure)  $4,726.  This  Is  one  of  the  lowest  in 
the  state,  ranking  88th  out  of  100  counties. 

Average  hourly  productive  ^itihif  for 
197»-$3.95 

37.9  percent  of  all  families  have  incomes 
below  poverty  leveL  This  is  the  highest  In 
the  state. 

46  percent  of  all  persons  below  poverty 
level  (highest  in  state) 

25  percent  of  families  in  the  county  re- 
cehre  public  assistanoe. 

Median  family  income  $4,782  (only  three 
counties  In  state  have  lower  figures) 

Over  65  percent  of  population  is  black 

63.2  percent  of  the  county  tax  filers  have 
incomes  leas  than  $8,000  and  38.6  percent 
have  leas  than  $5,000  incomes. 

Net  worker  commuting  loss  of  2.141 
(dally) 

25   percent  of  populati<Mi   receives   food 


Northampton  County  is  designated  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  as  a 
distressed  county. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  services 
you  have  rendered  In  the  past  and  hopefully 
you  will  lend  suppmt  the  retention  of  the 
Economic  Devetopment  Administration. 
Tours  truly. 

Cjboick  M.  Harus.  Jr.. 

Director.m 


THE  VINSON-TRAMMELL  ACT 


H0N.LESASP1N 

opwiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  profit 
limitations  on  defense  contracts  are  an 
important  issue  in  a  year  of  sharply 
higher  defense  spending.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Vinson-Trsmmell  Act 
of  1934,  which  is  the  profit-limiting 
statute  now  on  the  books,  will  be 
modified  or  repealed  without  an  ade- 
quate reexamination  of  its  merits. 

At  issue  here  is  a  statute  which 
many  beUeve  is  outmoded  and  others 
consider  to  be  a  vital  check  on 
runaway  defense  industry  profits.  On 
the  one  side,  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
is  technically  obsolete,  particulary  its 
floor,  set  in  1934.  of  $10,000  per  con- 
tract for  a  military  stiip  or  plane. 
Vinson-Trammell  is  also  discriminato- 
ry in  that  it  limits  profits  on  contracts 
for  military  ships  and  aircraft  but  not 
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for  tanks  and  other  land  Tehlelea.  or 
fW-  InaHllitlnnii  A*  eridenoe  of  the 
act's  otedaHenoe.  the  Oovemment 
has  not  enforced  the  statute  sinoe 
IVTt  and  in  the  IMl  Defense  Appro- 
I  Act  this  House  waived  its  im- 


One  can  alsoartae  in  prlndide  that 
tlw  act  has  no  idaoe  amoos  our  stat- 
utes in  peacefime  In  time  of  declared 
war  or  natinnal  emergency,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  the  Oovemment  elatm  to 
itsdf  special  powers  and  protections 
that  can  prevent  defense  Industries 
from  proflteerinc  from  the  national 
dlstiesi.  But  in  peacetime,  the  natioi- 
al  need  is  not  uigent  and  the  Oovem- 
ment should  not  shield  Itself  behhid 
vedal  protectlMis  and  powers.  The 
presumption  in  peacetime  should  be 
that  the  Oovemment,  like  any  private 
oontraetor,  is  responsible  tor  and  capa- 
ble of  lookint  after  its  own  interests 
when  it  necoCiates  to  buy  military 
equipment.  It  should  not  encourage  tn- 
oompetent  administration  by  shielding 
its  negotiators  with  special  proflt- 
Hmtnng  ia«B  like  the  Vinaon-Tram- 
mellAcL 

Those  in  a  nutshell  are  the  main  ar- 
guments sgatnst  the  Vtnson-Trammell 
Act.  There  is  another  side,  however. 
The  case  for  the  act  argues  that  a 
profit  limitation  of  10  percent  on  mili- 
tary ships  and  12  peromt  on  military 
aircraft,  as  the  act  provides,  is  entirely 
reasonable  whether  In  peacetime  or  in 
wartime. 

Those  who  support  the  act  argue 
that  these  inroflt  levels  are  adequate. 
They  argue  that  purchases  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense  are  inherently  diffoent 
from  other  Oovemment  purchases 
snd  therefore  warrant  a  special  legal 
framework  to  curtail  profiteering. 
They  argue  further  that  the  present 
act's  coverage  Is  too  narrow  and 
should  be  amended  to  include  land  ve- 
hicles, such  as  our  very  expensive 
tanks  and  armored  fighting  vehicles, 
and  of  course  missfles.  especially  the 


Mr.  Opeaktr.  I  present  both  sides  of 
the  issue  to  demonstrate  that  honest 
men  and  women  can  disagree  on  it.  I 
do  not  argue  for  one  poalticm,  but  this 
House  must  collectively  take  a  posi- 
tloo— especially  at  this  time  when  we 
are  approaching  massive  increases  In 
defense  appropriations. 

We  have  Ave  possible  courses  of 
action  here 

Repeal  Vlnson-Trammel.  voiding  the 
statute: 

Reaffirm  Vinscm-Trammel  and  re- 
quire the  Oovemment  to  enforce  its 
tenia,  which  is  not  now  being  dme; 

Amend  Vinsoo-Trsmmel.  changing 
lUtemM: 

Replace  Vinson-Trammel  with  a  new 
proilt-limlttng  statute:  or 

Do  nothing 

Of  these  five  altonatives.  I  would 
sobmlt  to  you  that  the  fifth— to  do 
nothing— is    imaooeptable.    I    suggest 
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that  a  statute,  which  even  its  support- 
ers agree  is  obsolete  and  discriminato- 
ry and  which  the  executive  branch 
deems  unworthy  of  enforcement, 
should  not  be  left  standing  like  a  relic 
to  discredit  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Almost  equally  unacceptable  Is  the 
second  alternative— to  reaffirm 
Vinson-Trammell  In  its  present  form. 
No  one  in  Oovemment  or  in  the  af- 
fected industries  is  on  record  ss  believ- 
ing that  the  act's  1»S4  language,  with 
its  $10,000  floor  on  covered  contracts. 
Is  rational  in  the  1980's.  The  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  statute  would  be  a 
nightmare. 

We  are  left  therefore  with  three  pos- 
sible courses  of  action— repeal,  amend, 
or  replace  Vlnaon-Trammell  with  an 
updated  statute.  Through  these 
courses  we  either  give  Vinson-Tram- 
mell a  decent  burial,  or  renew  our  con- 
cern over  profit  limitations  in  a  viable 
statutory  form.  We  should  do  one  of 
these  three. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Job  cannot  be  done 
properly  if  It  does  not  engage  the 
wisdom  of  tills  House.  We  need  hear- 
ings on  the  Issue.  It  Is  no  trivial  issue, 
any  more  than  excess  profits  drawn 
from  our  fiscal  year  1982  defense  ap- 
l»t>prlation  would  be  trivial  if  our 
carelessness  permitted  such  profits. 
We  are  talking  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  over  the  next  few  years. 

There  \s  a  movement  afoot  to  ram 
repeal  of  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act 
through  the  House.  I  oppose  such  a 
move.  The  issue  is  too  important  to  be 
handled  by  shortcut. 

New  hearings  on  the  future  of 
Vinson-Trammell  are  needed.  I  sup- 
port such  hearings. 

An  attempt  to  railroad  a  modifica- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act  tluough  this  House  in  the  form  of 
an  obscure  amendment  or  rider,  with 
no  opportunity  given  to  explore  the 
issue  in  hearings,  would  be  a  disservice 
to  the  Oovemment  and  to  the  taxpay- 
ers who  elected  us.« 
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THE  U.S.  AUTQWORKER  IN 
TODAY'S  ECONOBTJr 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBEKSTAR 


or 

Dl  THX  HOUSB  OF 


MnnnaoTA 


'ATIVSS 


ruesday.  AprU  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Douglas  Praser  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  effective  and  reelected  labor 
leaders.  He  is  also  a  dedicated  and  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  progressivism 
in  the  United  States.  As  president  of 
the  United  Autoworkers.  he  hss  con- 
tinued the  tradition  established  by 
Walter  Reuther  and  Leonard  Wood- 
cock. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  AprU 
27,  1981,  Douglas  Praser  discussed 
"The    Myth    of    the    Over-PrivUeged 


Auto  Worker."  I  include  Mr.  Praser's 
column  in  today's  Rkobs.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

(Prom  the  WsU  Street  Jourasl.  Apr.  n. 
19tl] 

Tas  Mm  or  thb  Orss-PamLaaBi  Auto 

(By  Douctsa  A  FTaser) 

As  be  reviewed  tbe  umusl  ICsy  Day 
psrade.  Soviet  President  Breshnev  is  said  to 
have  ssked  an  side  vbo  the  well-dreaed  d- 
vlUans  were  who  mrched  »»«««g-»««*  the  sol- 
dlers.  Told  they  were  eoaoamists,  Bresbnev 
demanded  to  know  why  tnmimilets  were  In 
ranks  with  tbe  military.  "Tou  would  be  sur- 
prised at  tbe  damase  tbey  can  do,"  tbe  aide 
responded. 

One  sroup  In  America  that  can  attest  to 
the  damace  at  least  some  tiVMiffmlsts  can  do 
is  the  nearly  100.000  auto  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  for  mimtha  with  little  hope  of 
retumins  to  work  soon. 

Havins  suffered  an  import  invasion  and  a 
redonal  and  sectoral  depression  caused  by 
economic  policies  desisned  to  battle  infla- 
tloo  with  high  unemployment,  auto  workers 
lately  have  endured  attack  after  attack 
from  certain  economists  who  want  to  blame 
wases  for  the  VA  auto  Industry's  slump. 

Tou  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  turn 
on  the  tube  without  being  subjected  to  the 
handwrtnginc  of  a  Peter  Dnidur  or  a  Paul 
Mccracken.  Tbeir  message:  Auto  workers 
are  gluttons  whose  greed  has  brought  about 
the  decline  and  faU  of  the  Big  Three. 
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or  AMsaicAiis  bass  m ou 


Before  accepting  the  myth  of  the  over- 
prtvlleced  auto  worker,  consider  the  foUow- 
tnr 

An  average  auto  worker  at  General 
Motors  who  worked  a  standard  40-bour 
week  in  19M  earned  $ai.4M.  about  $1,700 
leas  than  the  $23,180  the  federal  govern- 
ment said  was  required  for  a  modest  stand- 
ard of  living  for  an  urban  family  of  four. 
Neaiiy  40%  of  working  Americans  earn 
more  than  the  average  auto  woriwr. 

Despite  cost-of-UvIng  Increases,  the  auto 
worker,  like  most  other  workers,  suffered  a 
decrease  in  real  purchasing  power  last  year 
because  of  inflation. 

Where  the  XJA.  Big  Three  auto  workers 
hourly  labor  cost  in  50%  above  his  or  her 
Japanese  counterpart's,  the  typical  X3J&. 
auto  manager  outeams  his  Japanese  col- 
league by  some  700%. 

The  percentage  of  the  corporate  dollar 
going  to  labor  costs  has  remained  easentlally 
the  same  for  many  years,  as  have  auto 
workers'  wages  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

None  of  this  Is  to  argue  that  auto  workers 
have  failed  to  negotlste  good  labor  agree- 
ments over  tbe  yeara.  Their  iuccei  In  win- 
ning a  decent  standard  of  living— now  under 
such  direct  attack— is  an  accomplishment  of 
which  they  can  be  proud. 

The  UAWs  bargaining  gains  in  the  auto 
sector  occurred  because  It  is  a  hlch  mxxiuc- 
thrlty  and  high  profit  Industry.  Tbe  auto 
worker's  shoe  of  tbe  econoniic  pie  has  been 
deeent.  because  bis  or  her  Wbor  helped  bake 
a  pie  that  has  been  large.  Despite  six  cycli- 
cal downturns,  producttvtty  Increases  In  the 
auto  Industry  have  averaged  1.4%  since  tbe 
IMOs— outstripping  by  far  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  average.  Tbe  slippage  since  1978 
can  be  traced  to  low  capacity  utilisation. 
Those  who  cite  the  gap  beta een  auto  wages 
■nd  manufacturing  wages  conveniently 
ignore  the  fact  that  over  any  10-year  period 
one  chooses,  productivity  and  profitability 
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in  the  auto  sector  have  also  run  ahead  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  average. 

The  UAW  over  the  yeans  hss  not  opposiid 
the  introduction  of  new  tedmology  into  the 
wockplaee,  keeause  we  understand  that 
decent  labor  setUemenU  dqiend  on  that 
productivity  growth.  The  union  believes 
tbat  the  bcneflU  of  higher  productivity 
should  not  aeenie  Just  to  Big  Three  exeeo- 
thw  and  shsrebolders,  but  to  tbe  workers 
(ttaroogh  Improved  wages  and  benefits)  and 
consumers  (through  price  moderation  and 
higher  quality). 

The  produethrlty  of  the  U.8.  auto  sector 
continues  to  remain  amoiw  tbe  mjImi^.  in 
the  world.  Despite  the  dosing  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  U  A  and  Japan  due  largely  to  our 
Industry  operating  at  under  80%  of  capac- 
ity, the  XJJ&.  economy  can  produce  a  small 
ear  in  Just  about  tbe  same  number  of  labor 
hours  as  the  Japanese  econosny. 

At  the  same  time  that  gap  has  narrowed 
auto  workers'  wages  In  other  countries  have 
been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  this 
country.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatistkB  cal- 
culates that  hourly  oompenaatlan  from  1975 
to  1980  In  the  motor  vehidea  and  equipment 
Industry  Increased  101%  in  Japan  and  West 
Oermany.  and  a  far  lower  88%  in  the  D.8.. 
despite  higher  U.&  inflation. 

Houriy  compensation  today  of  XJA  auto 
workets  no  longer  significantly  exceeds  tbat 
of  our  Industrial  trading  partners,  except 
Japan.  In  several  cases,  such  as  West  Ger- 
many and  Belgium,  real  labor  costs  per  hour 
actually  exceed  those  paid  here.  And  in 
many  countries,  auto  worken*  itib  security 
and  input  into  corporate  ^rrf&fm  maUng 
far  exceed  what  VA.  auto  workers  enjoy. 

Jspan's  tremendous  gains  In  tbe  auto 
export  sector  can  be  attributed  in  large  part 
to  the  lowo'  wages  paid  auto  worfcers.  Com- 
panies such  as  Nissan  and  Toyota  currently 
reap  the  beneflU  of  high  productivity,  while 
tbey  pay  wages  as  If  those  workers  were  em- 
ployed In  an  auto  Industry  with  tbe  produe- 
thrlty level  of  Mexico.  Spain  or  at  best  Italy. 

Hl^  productivity.  In  other  words,  doesnt 
earn  auto  workers  decent  purdmsing  power 
In  Japan.  Where  it  takes  a  VS.  wmker  the 
equivalent  of  800  hours  of  straight  time  pay 
to  buy  a  Dodge  Omni,  a  Japanese  auto 
worker  must  labor  for  1.100  hours  to  boy  a 
comparably  equipped  Toyota. 

Mudi  of  oar  country's  ewmomlc  growth 
hss  come  because  workers'  wages  have  been 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  buy  products 
which  In  tura  have  created  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity. One  has  only  to  go  to  tbe  new  Pord 
plant  in  Valencia.  Spain,  with  ite  postage- 
stamp  siae  parking  lot.  to  recall  our  own 
early  days  when  no  one  earned  enou^  to 
afford  to  buy  the  cars  they  buDt  No  one 
has  a  bigger  stake  in  tbe  fight  to  remain 
competitive  with  foreign  producers  than  the 
worker.  Yet  the  answer  does  not  lie  with 
rolling  back  workers'  wages  to  tbe  levels 
paid  In  Japan  or  Kmea  or  Braafl. 

The  ripple  effect  of  that  would  be  devas- 
tating for  the  American  people.  Deeent 
wages  dont  benefit  Just  the  wwker.  They 
benefit  the  small  mercbanU  where  tbe 
worker  sbopa  the  real  estate  agent  who 
sells  blm  a  house,  the  ««»p«"y  tbat  boUds 
tbe  TV  set  be  buys,  tbe  Insnranee  agent 
who  sells  him  a  pcdley.  the  dentist  irtio 
treaU  bis  kMs'  teeth,  tbe  sdiool  dMrict 
where  his  taxes  pay  the  bills  and  on  and  on. 

Competing  on  wagea  with  countries  that 
share  only  ndnimany  the  benefits  of  pro- 
ducttvtty with  their  wotken  can  hardly  be 
an  appropriate  national  goal  for  America. 

Still  the  economists  and  pundits  daoior 
f  or  wage  cuts  in  a  climate  that  must  be  tbe 
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for  tbe  auto  industry  since  tbe  Great 
Quick  to  demand  a  sharing  of 
aaerlflee.  they  remataied  silent  when  tbe 
iasae  was  asharlng  of  abundance. 

The  diahman  of  OM  recently  urged  auto 
workers  to  "come  to  the  party~  by  reopen- 
ing labor  agreements  and.  presumatdy,  f or- 
gotaig  gains  previously  agreed  to  by  tbe  com- 
pany. No  one  at  OM,  however,  simifaliil 
aoto  workers  come  to  tbe  party  In  mld-oon- 
traet  when  OM  posted  1978  proftu  of  $8.8 
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Those  irtio  have  attempted  to  depict  wage 
levds  as  the  cause  of  the  auto  crisis  do  a  dis- 
service not  cmly  to  tbe  wtwkers  who  are  suf- 
fering from  tbe  downturn,  but  to  tbe  broad- 
er public  because  attentkm  is  diverted  from 
tbe  real  causes  of  the  taidnstry's  problems. 

To  get  the  auto  industry  moiing  again, 
the  government  must  abandon  the  dtacredit- 
ed  strategy  of  purposefully  engineering  re- 
oeoskm  to  attack  Inflatloo.  Interest  rates  In 
tbe  18%  to  20%  range  absolutely  devastate 
auto  sales  as  loan  money  dries  up  and  deal- 
ers become  unable  to  carry  cars  In  Inven- 
tory. 

Tbe  Reagan  administration  should  take 
actions  that  would  stimulate  tbe  industry, 
sudi  ss  tax  credits  for  individuals  who  buy 
more  fud-efOdent  dooiestically  produced 
vehldes  and  replace  thdr  oMer.  leas  safe 
and  more  polluting  gas  guslers. 

President  Reagan  must  achieve  meaning- 
ful and  binding  short-term  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  expcMts  during  tbe  immedi- 
ate period  in  wblch  tbe  UA  converts  to 
compete  in  tbe  small  car  sector.  Equally  im- 
portant, tbe  UAW  has  been  arguliw  for 
many  years  that  Japanese  auto  r««np»»iu« 
must  be  required  to  open  plants  In  tbe  V& 
where  they  currently  have  an  $11  billion 
market. 

Attacking  these  very  real  causes  of  tbe 
auto  depreaskm  offers  the  best  hope  for  re- 
boUdtaig  this  erodal  segment  of  our  econo- 
my. While  wages  are  not  tbe  real  villain  tbe 
Droefcets  and  MoCracfcens  make  them  out 
to  be,  labor-management  relations  may  very 
wdl  have  to  change  as  part  of  this  process. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  lower  workers'  al- 
ready-eroding standard  of  llvtaig,  why 
abooldnt  we  seek  changes  that  will  result  In 
a  bigger  economic  pie  bdng  baked  through 
higher  productivity,  economic  stimulus  and 
fair  trade  and  Investment  polldes?* 


MENTAL  HEALTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  mrasH 


III  THX  Honss  or 


'ATTVCS 


Tuesday,  AprU  28. 1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  snd 
the  public  the  remarlcs  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished New  Jerseyite,  Vincmt  ^Hs- 
oeglia.  <m  the  subject  of  moital 
liealth.  Mr.  Visceglia  lias  distinguished 
himself  by  his  work  <m  belialf  of 
mental  health,  work  which  has  been 
recognfated  by  such  organiaatimis  as 
UNIOO  National  and  the  Columbian 
Foundation.  Last  November,  the 
Mental  Health  AssociatJim  of  Essex 
County  paid  its  own  tribute  to  Mr.  '\ns- 
cetfUa's  tirelesB  conoem  for  the  well- 
being  of  people  everywh^e.  lumorteg 
htan  at  its  Crystall   Ball,   the   Ilth 
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annual  fundralslng  gala  of  that 
worthy  organtasatkm.  On  that  ooca^ 
sion.  Mr.  Visceglia  put  his  own  efforts 
into  perspective  by  sketdiing  the  prog- 
ress which  society  lias  made  in  coming 
to  cope  with  mental  illness  and  to 
fosta-  mental  liygiene.  I  congratulate 
this  fine  American  on  his  good  worlt. 
which  lias  benefited  many  people,  and 
I  insert  liere  in  the  Raooao  the  text  of 
his  address: 

Abbbsss  Dsuvbsd  bt  Vuksbt  Viscbblu 

I  am  grateful  for  this  award,  irtileh  1 
aocmt  In  the  name  of  all  of  you  present  and 
tbe  ladles  and  ttnonam  wockliw  for  the 
Mental  Health  Association  of  ITSsi  i  County. 

Above  life  Itsdf .  God  gave  humsn  beii«> 
tbe  beauty  of  tbe  mind,  a  gift  of  an  tanmea- 
sisable  great  value  and  truly  divine. 

Of  all  man's  natural  faculties,  tbe  power 
of  tbe  mind  to  the  most  important.  With  oor 
inteDeet  we  have  tbe  faculty  of  thinking 
and  acquiring  knowledge,  especially  that  of 
a  high  order. 

Withagtenoe  of  our  mind  we  can  quickly 
review  any  period  of  time,  any  sequence  of 
events,  or  see  aU  those  dear  to  im.  all  in  an 
instant 

Tbe  eapadty  of  our  mind  to  Hmtty^t;  one 
can  study  all  tbe  mllUans  of  books  in  the 
world  if  one  had  the  time  to  do  It.  and 
would  only  begin  to  fin  the  eapadty  of  the 
mind.  No  other  living  bdng  on  thto  earth  to 
endowed  with  the  power  of  intdllgenee. 
memory,  imagination,  and  mental  ability  as 


With  our  ideas,  our  aspiratioiM.  our 
mental  study,  creativtty.  and  apirileatlon. 
yea.  and  also  with  our  dreama.  We  can  ae- 
oomidlsh  almost  anything.  How  dae  could 
we  enjoy  the  mirades  of  adenoe  and  tcdi- 
ncrtogy.  succeed  In  writing  beautiful  poetry, 
or  creating  a  symphony,  or  a  mastetpleoe  In 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  lltetatore. 
or  be  able  to  go  to  the  moon,  create  comput- 
ers, or  make  progress  and  succeed  in  so 
many  ways.  If  It  were  not  for  the  Infinite  ca- 
pabilities of  our  mind. 

The  condition  of  our  mind  to  part  of  our 
health,  wfaldi  to  a  state  of  complete  physi- 
cal, mentaL  and  social  well-being,  and  not 
merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity. 
In  other  words,  a  bealthy  person  to  one  that 
not  only  to  wdl  physically,  but  also  mental- 
ly. The  health  of  our  body  to  highly  Impor- 
tant, and  physical  pain  makes  us  suffer,  but 
Cfinsldfr.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  how  much 
more  ilhtiimliig  to  tbe  suftOtag  <rf  those 
id¥>  have  mental  disorder,  mental  weakness, 
rmotlnnal  htstabillty. 

While  for  thousands  of  years  we  paid  at- 
tention to  alleviate  pain  and  dtoeases  <rf  the 
body,  with  medlclnta  and  other  rnmilha. 
and  we  also  medicated  wounds  and  even  did 
surgery,  rudimentary  as  It  mlglit  bavc  been, 
we    did    practlcaay    nottaiiw    for 


We  called  the  Insane,  craay.  we  Isolated 
them  or  put  them  in  state  institutions  and 
we  practically  Ignored  all  those  who  had 
mental  weakneas.  or  low  Intdlgence,  or 
were  suffering  with  i  iiimlin  anxiety,  due 
to  bad  home  envlromnent.  poverty  or  other 


Throogbout  the  ages,  they 
wtth  a  mixture  of  fear  and  revulsion.  Thdr 
fSte  generally  was  on  of  reiectlon  and  ne- 
glect. In  London  and  In  Paria,  they  were 
shackled  and  pot  In  Jafls  with 
criminals,  to  isolate  them  ftom  i 
dety.  In  Brtttoh  Colonial 

frequently  were  auctioned 
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oif  to  be  ezi>lolted  by  taimm.  Even  one 
bundnd  jmrn  mo.  wben  this  country 
tandad  to  taptovc  eoDdttions.  with  state- 
■uppoftod  tmcOMm.  ailed  mental  hoepttala. 
we  liMiiieilinlj  had  maltreatment  and  ne- 
Itfaet  for  the  mentally  dliturbed. 

Only  In  thli  century,  the  atutude  to 
mimtal  dlMifden  by  national,  state,  and 
oouDty  sovamments,  as  wcU  as  people  In 
teneral,  flaally  rhanjrrt.  thanks  to  the  first 
anenetle  tapeius  of  a  fonner  mental  pa- 
tient In  Oonnectteut.  Clifford  Beers,  who  In 
IMt  pubUabed  his  book.  "A  Mind  That 
Ftamd  Its^."  This  book  was  translated  taito 
lancuasaa.  insplrinc  students  and 
Dtal  woakara  to  promote  improved  oondl- 
tlOM  in  aehoola.  boapltals.  and  in  insUtu- 


bealth 


public  a«itatlnr  becan  a  mental 
at  by  fonninc  an  interna- 
of  mental  hygiene  and. 
Bradnally.  piotieas  was  made  to  the  present 
day.  not  ooly  in  undawtandint  mental  dis- 
orders and  its  causes  and  remedies  In  adults, 
but  also  in  developtaic  children. 

Our  national  Mental  Health  Association 
durinc  the  last  fifty  years  has  grown  so  that 
now  we  have  more  than  one  million  volun- 
teers in  the  mental  health  movement  and 
over  1.000  state  and  local  aaaociaUons  lUe 
the  one  in  bsex  County. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  personality 
defects  and  delinquent  behavior  patterns  to 
be  laiwf  lsll>  common  among  deprived 
youth. 

Such  children  tend  to  receive  little  intel- 
lectual stimulation  at  home,  often  barely 
motivated  to  attend  school  and  are  living  in 
neighbortioods  which  aid  in  opportunity  for 
trouble.  Many  of  theee  children  become  pre- 
matura and  inadequate  parents  themselves, 
and  impose  similar  lives  of  deprivation  on  a 

But  we  are  making  progress.  During  the 
last  3S  yean  there  was  more  aodoeoonomic 
and  technological  exchange  in  the  mental 
world  than  there  had  been  in  the  previous 
century  and  a  half,  and  during  those  ISO 
years  more  change  occurred  than  in  the  pre- 
cedtaig  3.000  years.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  REDUCED 
VETERANS'  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


'ATTVSS 


Of  THB  BOUSC  or 

Tuetday,  April  2S.  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  ytt.  Speaker,  today  at 
my  invitation  a  laitre  delegation  of 
New  Jeney  veterans  and  representa- 
ttveg  ot  national  veteran  service  orga- 
niaUkms  met  in  Washington  to  plan 
stratecy  to  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's intentions  to  eliminate  or  sub- 
stantially reduce  veteran  programs.  I 
am  pleased  that  my  New  Jersey  col- 
league. Congressnuui  CHaisroPHn 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Coomiittee.  Joined  me  at 
the  meeting:  as  well  as  Ms.  Martha 
Gnmdmann  of  the  House  Budget 
Conunittee  office. 

I  regret  that  the  White  House  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Af\tw^»A  toy  invltatiim  to  participate 
at  to<tey's  meeting.  Without  further 
ezidanatlon  from  the  administration. 
tiamtmx,  I  believe  that  it  is  clear  tliat 
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the  President's  budget  retreats  from 
the  commitment  our  Nation  has  given 
to  veterans  that  their  needs  should 
not  fall  victim  to  indiscriminate 
budget  cutting. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  be  receptive 
to  these  concerns  and  Join  me  in  op- 
posing the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations which  imf airly  impact  vet- 
eran programs. 

lifr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues  I  wish  to  include  the  state- 
ment I  presented  to  the  veterans  who 
assembled  today.  The  statement  fol- 
lows: 

STATDfXirr  or  Jamss  J.  Plokio 

The  administration  has  proposed  s  budget 
which  is  a  retreat  from  the  commitment 
given  to  veterans  that  programs  which  rec- 
ognise and  benefit  those  that  serve  would 
not  fall  to  indiscriminate  budget  reductions. 

Programs  long  fought  for  to  serve  those 
who  served  whenever  our  Nation  called:  pro- 
grams which  recognize  and  aid  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  have 
been  targeted  by  the  President  (or  elimina- 
tion or  substantial  reduction. 

These  program  reductions  were  formulat- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  without  any  participation  or  input 
by  Veterans  Administration  offlcals  or  vet- 
eran organizations.  As  such,  these  decisions 
callously  disregard  learned  opinion  that  our 
growing  population  of  older  veterans  re- 
quire additional  V.A.  hospital  beds  and  our 
young  veterans  are  in  need  of  employment 
and  other  forms  of  help. 

The  sdminlstrstlon's  decision  to  cancel 
the  construction  of  the  Camden  V.A.  Hospi- 
tal was  carelessly  made  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  without  any  con- 
sideration given  to  where  New  Jersey  veter- 
ans will  receive  extended  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care.  Camden  V.A.  Hospital  will  provide 
intermediate  and  long-term  care  beds  to  fill 
an  urgent  need  for  these  services  in  the 
greater  Philadelphia  area.  Veterans  and 
their  families  should  not  have  to  be  put  on 
waiting  lists  for  medical  attention,  as  they 
are  now  subjected  to  at  PtUladelphia  V-A., 
East  Orange  and  Lyons.  Camden  V.A.  Hos- 
pital is  dwdgned  to  correct  this  problem,  and 
provide  much  needed  medical  training  and 
research  of  the  medical  conditions  prevalent 
among  older  veterans. 

Cancellation  of  the  Camden  and  Balti- 
more V.A.  hospitals  is  Just  a  portion  of  the 
large  reduction  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed for  the  V.A.  medical  network.  Other 
administration  requests  Ijefore  the  Congress 
include: 

Indefinite  postponement  of  improvement 
projects  of  existing  V.A.  medical  facilities. 

Elimination  of  5.500  V.A.  medical  person- 
nel. The  administration  has  proposed  that 
the  number  of  V.A.  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals  be  frozen  at  Its  1979 
level  through  1986.  Thus,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  to  prohibit  the  V.A.  medi- 
cal system  from  enlarging  Just  at  the  time 
when  veterans  will  constitute  almost  60  per- 
cent of  our  population  over  age  65.  If  this 
proposal  is  spproved  by  the  Congress,  the 
V.A.  medical  system  will  be  Inadequate  to 
provide  sufficient  inpatient  and  outpatient 
care. 

Overall,  the  administration  is  seeking  a 
$350  million  reducUon  In  V.A.  health  care 
by  next  year. 

Other  indiscriminate  administration 
budget  cuts  propose  to  eliminate  every  pro- 
gram deslgnrd   to  aid   Vietnam   veterans. 
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While  most  of  these  programs  are  not  large 
or  expensive,  they  have  been  suooessful  in 
addressing  some  of  the  imimediate  problems 
affecting  Vietnam  veterans.  These  problems 
include  staggering  unemployment,  severe 
psychological  problems,  and  the  attitude  of 
many  Americans  about  the  war  Itself.  The 
administration  intends  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems by  curtailing  O.I.  bill  educational  bene- 
fits, eliminating  on-campus  veteran  affairs 
offices  which  provide  career  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  terminating  the  disabled  veterans 
outreach  program  which  assists  disabled 
veteraiis  to  achieve  self  sufficiency. 

Moat  dlstreaaing  is  the  administration's  in- 
tention to  eliminate  the  91  "storefront"  vet 
centers  which  are  reaching  out  to  the  men- 
tally shocked  men  and  women  still  haunted 
by  the  horrors  of  Vietnam. 

These  vet  centers  do  not  require  large 
amounts  of  public  monies  for  support,  but 
at  times  they  are  the  only  type  of  facility 
capable  of  helping  many  troubled  veterans. 
In  only  their  second  year  of  operation,  vet 
counseling  centers  have  provided  readjust- 
ment and  employment  services  to  50.000  vet- 
erans. Our  Nation  needs  to  continue  and 
expand  the  number  of  vet  centers  so  that 
more  veterans  may  have  access  to  their  serv- 
ices. 

The  President's  budget  should  t)e  opposed. 
By  its  elimination  of  veteran  medical  beds, 
health  care  personnel,  and  medical  re- 
search, it  insures  that  growing  numbers  of 
aging  veterans  will  remain  medically  under- 
served  and  susceptable  to  chronic  disability. 

Elimination  of  programs  conceived  by  and 
for  Vietnam  veterans  cannot  be  supported 
according  to  merit,  and  is  morally  Indefensi- 
ble while  one-half  million  Vietnam  veterans 
are  unemployed  and  others  suffer  from 
stress,  depression  and  alienation. 

Thank  you.o 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

opcAUPoamA 

in  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEinATIVES 

Monday.  April  27,  1981 


•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Ida  Nudel's  50th  birthday,  and  we 
wish  her  well  on  the  occasion.  Ida 
Nudel  cannot  celebrate  her  birthday 
in  the  company  of  her  family  and 
friends  for  she  remains  a  Jewish  "pris- 
oner of  conscience"  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  only  woman  amongst  the 
Jewish  activists  who  are  enduring  ter- 
rible hardship  in  Siberia.  Ida  Nudel's 
birthday  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us 
who  can  speak  freely  that  we  must  not 
forget  those  who  only  dream  of  such 
freedom  and  of  the  Jewish  community 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  live  and  work 
and  pray  In  the  face  of  mounting  and 
more  insidious  repression  by  the 
Soviet  state. 

In  the  United  States.  Ida  Nudel's  ac- 
tions would  have  made  her  a  con- 
cerned citizen;  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  made  her  a  criminal— a  "mali- 
cious hooligan"  in  the  surreal  "New- 
speak"  of  totalitarianism.  Her  crimes 
were  asking  for  a  visa  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  acting  as  friend,  supporter, 
and  guardian  angel  to  Jewish  activists 
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and  other  prisoners  of  conscience  who 
have  suffered  in  Soviet  captivity. 

When  Ida  Nudel  put  a  banner  out- 
side her  window  asUng  for  a  visa,  the 
Soviet  Qovemment— ruler  of  the 
world's  largest  nation  and  commander 
of  powerful  weapons— saw  itself 
threatened.  Arrested  in  June  \9n%,  Ida 
Nudel  was  in  short  order  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  Siberia— 4 
years  of  "internal  exUe." 

Despite  the  inhuman  conditions  suf- 
fered by  prisoners  and  exiles  in  Sibe- 
ria—to which  the  writings  of  Alexandr 
Solzhenitsyn  serve  as  eloquent  testi- 
mony—Ida Nudel  continues  her  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  She  remains  an  inspi- 
ration not  only  to  Soviet  Jewry  but  to 
all  friends  of  freedom  of  conscience 
throughout  the  world.  Freed  Jewish 
prisoners  of  conscience,  now  safely  in 
the  West,  say:  "There  are  prisoners  of 
conscience  who  quite  literally  owe  her 
their  lives." 

David  Chemoglaz,  a  former  Jewish 
prisoner  of  conscience  who  conva- 
lesced in  Ida  Nudel's  apartment  after 
his  release  from  captivity  has  said: 

A  i>er8on  who  has  not  been  in  prison 
cannot  envisage  what  Ida  Nudel  meant  to 
the  prisoners.  No  woman  on  earth  merits 
more  help  than  she  does,  for  there  Is  no 
person  in  this  world  who  has  done  more  for 
Jewish  prisoners.  Her  constant  care  and  at- 
tention is  the  only  factor  that  keeps  their 
morale  high.  There  is  no  woman  on  earth 
whom  we  value  more. 

Clearly.  Ida  Nudel  is  an  extraordi- 
nary person. 

Unfortunately,  Ida  Nudel  is  not  in 
good  health.  The  Siberian  climate, 
poor  diet,  and  lack  of  medical  care 
takes  a  terrible  toll  of  prisoners  and 
exiles.  She  suffers  from  ulcers  and 
heart  and  kidney  problems,  but  she 
has  not  been  allowed  to  travel  to 
Moscow  for  thorough  medical  care. 
She  has  not  even  been  allowed  to 
enter  a  hospital  in  Siberia  for  diagno- 
sis and  treatment.  Her  condition 
makes  efforts  on  her  behalf  the  more 
urgent. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government 
to  show  that  it  is  strong  enough  not  to 
fear  one  woman,  whose  only  wish  is  to 
rejoin  her  relatives  in  Israel.  To  con- 
tinue to  hold  Ida  Nudel  as  a  prisoner 
of  conscience  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
Soviet  law  and  the  rights  guaranteed 
under  the  Soviet  Constitution,  but  of 
simple  humanity  as  well.  We  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  honor  the 
family  reimlfication  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  the  case  of  Ida 
Nudel.  We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  end  this  brutal.  Inhuman, 
imconscionable  c^tivlty.  Ida  Nudel 
has  friends  and  admirers  throughout 
the  world.  She  has  received  over  4.000 
registered  letters  in  Siberia,  doubtless- 
ly only  a  fraction  of  those  sent.  They 
will  aU  Join  us  in  rejoicing  the  day  she 
receives  the  freedom  and  the  exit  visa 
that  today  they— and  she— can  only 
dream  of. 
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Ida  Nudel  brings  into  bold  relief  the 
sufferings  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Her  impris- 
mmient  is  a  threat  and  warning  to  the 
entire  Jewish  community  at  a  time 
when  things  are  becoming  much  worse 
for  them.  The  number  of  Jews  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1980  was  58  percent  lower  than  in 
1970.  In  March  1981.  the  number  of 
exit  visas  granted  Jews  plununeted  by 
nearly  50  percent  over  even  the  pre- 
ceding month's  reduced  figures.  Daily, 
our  newspapers  carry  reports  of  fur- 
ther anti-Semitic  outbursts  in  some 
element  of  the  Soviet  press.  Discrimi- 
nation and  outright  bigotry  flourish  in 
professional  life,  in  education,  in  em- 
ployment. Ida  Nudel's  fellow  Jewish 
prisoners  of  conscience— people  such 
as  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and  Viktor 
Brasllovsky— continue  to  suffer.  "Re- 
fusenlks"— Jews  who  have  i4>plied  for 
exit  visas  and  been  refused,  usually  on 
imaginary  groimds— now  live  the 
shadow  lives  of  nonpersons  in  a  totali- 
tarian state.  We  must  make  sure  that 
otu*  outrage  over  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  our  call  for  the  free- 
dom of  all  prisoners  of  conscience 
beccHue  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  With 
people  such  as  Ida  Nudel  still  in  Sibe- 
ria, the  issue  of  human  rights  for 
Soviet  Jewry  must  receive  the  highest 
possible  priority.  Our  American  herit- 
age of  freedom  and  concern  mandates 
no  less.* 


IMPACT  AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PEmfSTLVAIlIA 
III  TH>  HOirSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuetday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  should  not  squander  a 
golden  opportunity  to  propose  reason- 
able legislative  savings  in  the  impact 
aid  program.  Let  me  explain.  Initiated 
in  1950,  impact  aid  was  the  first  major 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary 
education  program.  The  impact  aid 
program  provides  funds  to  compensate 
school  districts  for  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing children  when  enrollment  and 
availability  of  revenues  from  local 
sources  are  adversely  affected  by  Fed- 
eral acUvities.  Over  the  years  the 
impact  aid  program  has  been  the 
object  of  much  debate,  several  major 
studies,  and  nimierous  legislative  pro- 
posals and  amendments. 

Even  the  strongest  critics  of  impact 
aid  acknowledge  that  "A"  children 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  ncm- 
taxable  Federal  property  are  associat- 
ed with  a  clear  tax  loss  to  the  school 
districts.  However,  no  such  consensus 
exists  regarding  "B"  payments  for 
children  whose  parents  live  or  work  on 
Fednal  pnwerty. 

Since  much  attention  on  Capitol  HiU 
lately  has  focused  on  fiscal  respmsi- 
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billty.  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to 
explore  the  Justification  for  a  certain 
category  of  impact  aid  payments. 

It  might  be  useful  to  recall  that  in 
1974,  Congress  eliminated  or  reduced 
entitlements  for  some  "B"  children. 
For  example,  "B"  children  whose  par- 
ents work  outside  the  State  in  which 
the  local  education  agency  is  located 
were  eliminated  as  eligible  federally 
connected  children,  although  the  90 
percent  hold  harmless  provision  effec- 
tively limited  this  reform.  Similarly, 
entitlements  were  lowered  for  "B" 
children  whose  parents  work  outside 
the  coimty  in  which  the  local  educa- 
tion agency  is  located.  These  changes 
were  based  on  the  argument  that  be- 
cause the  parents  of  these  children 
pay  residential  property  taxes,  and  be- 
cause the  tax  loss  from  the  notu^si- 
dential  property  occurs  outside  the 
coimty  or  State  of  the  local  education 
agency  receiving  the  impact  aid 
money,  there  is  little  or  no  burden  on 
the  local  school  district.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  Federal  presence  has  stim- 
ulated more  eocmomic  activity  and  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  more  taxable 
property  than  otherwise  would  have 
existed.  The  argument  has  lieen  made 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  Feder- 
al presence  resulted  in  an  expansion  of 
commercial  activities,  onployment, 
and  the  local  private  residratial  tax 


Another  longstanding  criticism  of 
the  impact  aid  "B"  payments  is  that  it 
restilts  in  the  distribution  of  large  pay- 
ments to  affluent  school  districts 
which  may  have  acUudly  benefited 
from  Federal  activity  and  which  could 
easily  support  a  high  level  of  educa- 
tional expenditure  without  impact  aid. 
If  one  agrees  that  a  major  purpose  of 
the  impact  aid  program  is  to  provide 
an  in-Ueu-of-tax  paymoit  for  school 
districts  which  have  suffered  some  tax 
revenue  loss  through  Federal  pres- 
ence, logic  alone  leads  one  to  question 
the  appropriateness  of  providing  pay- 
ments for  "B"  children  whose  parents 
work  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
school  system  in  which  the  child  at- 
tends school.  This  is  fnpecially  true  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  residential  pr(H>- 
erty  values  are  often  inflated  as  a 
result  of  the  demand  for  property  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  presence.  Those 
people  who  argue  that  the  tax  loss  cre- 
ated by  the  nontaxable  status  of  the 
Federal  installation  in  their  area  usu- 
ally display  their  ambivalence  whoi 
anycHie  threatens  to  ranove  that  Fed- 
eral activity  to  another  area  of  the 
Nation. 

We  must  have  the  coiuage  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  absolutely  no  way  to 
accomplish  meaningful  reform  and  si- 
multaneously maintain  these  open- 
ended  payments.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  impact  aid 
Federal  payment  is.  in  reality,  an  eu- 
phonism  for  the  redistributicm  of  dti- 
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tut  dollaxB  from  one  geocrai>hlc 

to  anoAlier.  The  irony  it  that  in 

ffiany  tiM^T'*''—  money  ia  taken  from 
poo>«r  areas  and  redlstrfbuted  to 
wealthier  CHMa.  How  can  this  be  JusU- 
fled? 

Thti  ia  why  I  am  introdudng  ledala' 
tion  similar  to  that  whkh  I  offered  for 
t  ^llM1^*T^atiM[l  durint  the  last  Con- 
greaa.  This  legislation  offers  a  reason- 
able apivoach  to  phasirr  in  a  more 
fustillaMf  and  equitable  system  of 
taapaet  aid  distribution.  As  a  former 
■diool  administrator  I  reoocnlie  the 
need  for  mssonahlr  ccmtlnuity  for  ef- 
fective i>lanning  and  budgeting.  There- 
fore, my  proposal  is  a  reasonable 
refncm  which  would  permit  Congress 
to  trlimint^*  certain  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent inequitable  distribution  formula. 
This  could  be  done  without  unduly  pe- 
ncilling those  districts  in  which  elimi- 
nation of  Federal  impact  aid  would 
create  an  undue  hardship.  Specifically. 
I  am  proposing  a  gradual  S-year  phase- 
out  of  the  "B"  payments— one-fifth 
per  year  until  complete— to  school  dis- 
tricts in  which  "B"  category  children 
tepfcsent  leas  than  2S  percent  of  the 
total  student  ptHHilation.  This  compro- 
mlae  sidutlon  permits  heavily  impact- 
ed sdMMd  districts— where  "B"  stu- 
dents constitute  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  student  body— to  receive  funding. 
In  additlA".  the  gradual  one-fifth  per 
year  abacnption  of  "B"  students  by  the 
UghUy  impacted  school  districts  will 
permit  us  to  phaseout  the  inequitable 
portion  of  this  program  without  imdue 
disrupticm  for  local  administrators. 

As  the  Battelle  study  concluded 
MMne  years  ago.  "there  is  no  feasible 
way  to  design  a  perfect  procedure  for 
impact  aid  that  accurately  measures 
the  net  burden  of  Federal  installa- 
tioos."  However  Imperfect  our  at- 
tempts, we  must  have  the  courage  to 
cut  money  that  flows  into  our  congres- 
sional districts  if  the  rationale  under- 
pinning that  process  is  no  longer 
valid.* 
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tatl<m.  This  is  a  major  part  of  the  suc- 
cess story  of  New  York's  North  Shore 
University  Hospital,  located  in  the 
Long  Island  community  of  Manhasset. 
North  Shore  is  a  trailblaaer  of  a  hospi- 
tal; it  is  in  the  forefront  of  diagnostic 
and  treatment  develomients  that  are 
used  with  great  success  all  over  the 
world.  I  recoitly  read  of  the  latest 
work  at  North  Shore's  Evoked  Fotm- 
tial  Laboratory.  Under  the  expert 
guidance  of  Dr.  8.  Murthy  Vlshnubha- 
kat.  this  program  will  become  yet  an- 
other of  North  Shore's  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  science,  and 
to  humankind  as  well.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  description  of  this 
program  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 1981  edition  of  the  North  Shore 
University  Ho«>ital's  newsletter. 

>  POIBmAU  Rbtsal  Nkoboumical 


CENTRAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS: 
A  PROMISINO  DIAGNOSTIC 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOimLUER 


'ATIVCS 


HI  THB  HonsB  or 

Tueadav,  April  2i,  1$81 
•  Mr.  LbBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  people  face  the  deeply 
debfUtatlng  diseasf  of  the  central 
nervous  system  that  take  the  form  of 
strokes,  sensory  disorders,  and  multi- 
ple srltfTTsif.  to  name  but  a  few.  These 
mneasea  have  severe  musculoskeletal 
and  mental  effects,  and  cause  a  great 
of  ygi^^***    Rehabilitation  and 

}  ia  trying  at  best. 

Early  and  effective  diagnoses  of  ill- 

I  such  as  these  can  lead  to  mlni- 

I  and  improved  rehaUli- 
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■ound.  In  thli  teat  the  patient  lies  down  in  a 
aeml-dsriuned  room,  weartnt  eaiphooes  snd 
three  acslp  electrodes.  Onee  the  patlent'i 
basic  hearlni  level  Is  deiennined,  touder 
onrfctny  itlmulBtes  the  auditory  evoked  re- 
■poMw  that  are  mesmred  by  the  computer. 
Total  testlnt  time  Is  about  4S  minutes. 

While  any  nerve  near  the  aurfaee  of  the 
body  can  be  stimulated,  the  neurolotist 
■ftwMiiat^  electrically  the  medlsn  nerve  in 
the  wrist.  «— ""hn  the  hand  muscles  to 
twitch.  In  this  "lamataeenaory"  test,  the  pa- 
tient has  five  reoodinc  electrodes  placed 
along  the  arm.  collarbone  and  neck.  This 
test,  again  In  a  darkened  room  with  the  pa- 
tient resting,  lasts  about  one  hour. 

Baaed  on  his  expertenoe  with  nearly  600 
patlenU  at  North  Shore,  E>r.  Vishnubhakat 
thinks  these  tests  have  an  exciting  future 
for  neurological  and  neuophdologlcal  spe- 
dallsta. 

Evoked  potential  tests  are  now  uaed  also 
to  help  determine  "brain  death"  In  legal 
casw.a 


Patients  with  rllirsira  of  suspected  disor- 
ders of  the  central  nervous  system— strokes, 
multiple  sclerosis,  sensory  dtsorders— have  a 
new  dimension  of  clinical  diagnosis  and 
monitoring  at  North  Shore— the  Evoked  Po- 
tential Lalwratory.  Located  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  it  U  headed  by  S. 
Murthy  Vishnubhakat.  MJ3..  Associate  At- 
tending and  Aasistsnt  Clinical  Professor  of 
Neurology  at  Cornell  University  Medical 
College. 

"We  can  actually  see  how  the  nervous 
system  functioas  in  health  and  disease,"  he 
said.  We  can  stimulate  the  eye,  ear  and 
nerves  of  the  body— the  sensory  pathways 
of  the  nervous  system— and  measure  their 
responslveneas  and  how  well  they  function." 
Electrical  acUvity,  the  "evoked  potoitials" 
in  the  areas  of  the  brain  responsible  for 
mental  and  body  functions,  perception  and 
behavior.  Is  measured  through  highly  ad- 
vanced computer  technology  that  make 
these  delicate  measuremenU  possible. 

The  North  Shore  neurologist  observed 
that  the  cerebral  evoked  potentials  are  most 
useful  in  HiMjiMMiiif  multiple  sclerosis,  for- 
merly a  "diagnosis  by  exclusion"  of  other 
diseases  that  closely  resemble  MS.  While 
the  examinations  are  dtme  to  measure  func- 
tion, they  pinpoint  the  posltlaa  of  the  lesttm 
or  tumor  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  thAt 
causes  symptoms.  The  series  of  three  tests 
can  be  performed  as  cost-effective  outpa- 
tient procedures,  and  are  painless  and  non- 
invasive. 

The  first  test  in  the  series  is  called  "visual 
evoked  responses".  Wearing  three  electrodes 
on  the  scalp,  a  patient  Is  seated  about  a 
yard  away  from  a  television  screen,  focusing 
cm  the  midpoint  of  a  reversing  checkerboard 
pattern.  One  eye  is  tested  at  a  time  with  a 
patch  over  the  other  eye.  This  test  tskes 
about  30  minutes. 

Since  me  hallmark  sign  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis is  visual  difflcultles.  the  examination  is 
a  particularly  important  diagnostic  tool,  snd 
Is  "highly  accurate  and  effective  even  when 
the  disease  Is  In  remission."  Dr.  Vishnubha- 
kat commented.  The  visual  tests  slso  pro- 
vide important  information  from  non-vai>al 
patients  of  any  age.  and  can  further  be  uaed 
to  prescribe  proper  new  eyeglasses,  to  detect 
tumors  of  the  eye  snd  optic  nerve,  snd  to 
precttet  visual  function  following  certain 
types  of  surgery. 

Tlie  causes  of  many  hearing  problems  can 
be  found  by  tracing  the  acoustic  nerve  path- 
ways that  affect  our  sbOtty  to  meceive 


UNITED  NATIONS  FINANCES: 
BELT-'nGHTENING  AND  BENE- 
FITS TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  washhiotos 
nf  THK  HOUSE  or  RXPRISKirrATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
articles  I  wish  to  submit  for  the 
record,  one  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  one  from  the  Tucson 
Daily  Star,  concern  a  topic  of  continu- 
ing controversy:  U.N.  finances.  These 
articles  clearly  point  out  that  not  only 
is  the  United  Nations  closely  scrutiniz- 
ing its  budget  but  that  the  U.S.  profits 
economically  from  its  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  world  organization's  budget  for 
the  1982-83  biennium.  based  on  zero 
growth,  does  not  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  any  new  programs  or  any  new 
positions.  In  fact,  the  $1.5  billion 
budgeted  for  this  2-year  period  repre- 
sents only  13  percent  of  the  nearly  $11 
billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  single  1982  fiscal  year  in 
U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  article  by  Louis  Wiznitzer  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  notes  that 
while  the  United  States  continues  to 
be  the  United  Nations'  largest  donor 
in  dollar  terms,  we  rank  behind  such 
countries  as  Qatar,  Denmai^  and 
Mongolia  in  per  capita  contributions. 
Each  citizen  in  Qatar,  for  example, 
yearly  pays  $33.50  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: every  American  contributes 
$2.66  yearly. 

Pat  Orvis  writes  in  the  Tucson  Daily 
Star  of  March  3.  that  41  percent  of 
the  UJf.'s  budget  is  q>ent  here  in  the 
United  Statea.  and  much  of  the  U.N.'s 
money  is  k^t  in  American  banks.  Two 
organlsatkms  affiliated  with  the 
United  Natiims.  UNICEF  and  the  UJf . 
development  program,  annually  spend 
more  on  the  purchase  of  American 
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goods  and  services  than  the  amount 
we  contribute  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my  hope  that 
theae  articles  will  be  useful  to  my  dls- 
tlngulshed  colleagues  in  addressing 
matters  related  to  U JY.  flnancea. 

The  articles  follow: 

WALDHsnt  TiORias  U  Jf .  Bau  Wim  Nsw 
BusoBT  n»  igg»-n 
(By  Louis  Wlmitaer) 

UaiRD  Nsnoas.  N.T.-The  United  NatioiM 
is  tightening  its  bdt 

UN  Secretary-Oeneral  Kurt  Waldhelm 
has  made  sn  all-out  effort  to  use  its  numey 
more  wisely. 

The  new  and  dramatic  budgetary  re- 
strainU  have  been  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  organisatian  snd  all  UN  de- 
partments have  been  ssked  to  make  sacri- 
fices. Mr.  Waldhelm's  efforts  to  keep  UN  ex- 
pouUtures  down  reflect  his  concern  over 
the  UN's  flasncial  crediliility. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Waldhelm  has  been 
careful  not  to  diminish  the  humane  role 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  playing  in  the  de- 
velo^ng  nations— often  in  the  most  crucial 
areas  of  food,  shelter,  education,  and  health 
of  people  simply  strugiding  to  survive. 

For  lM3-«  he  hss  spproved  sn  overall 
budget  of  $1.5  billion,  a  14.9  percent  hike  in 
relation  to  the  $1.3  billion  budget  for  1980- 
81.  This  increase,  however,  is  related  only  to 
the  built-in  inflationary  costs.  Not  s  sinite 
new  program  has  been  added,  not  a  single 
new  post  has  been  created. 

The  1082-83  budget  is  based  on  sero 
growth.  The  previous  budget  for  1980-81 
still  projected  a  modest  OA  percent  growth. 

A  dosen  states  contribute  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  UN  budget  sod  tor  this  reason 
they  are  worried  about  the  UN's  budget  po-- 
f oimance.  Last  fall,  nine  major  donor  coun- 
tries in  the  General  Assembly  voted  against 
a  small  supplemoitary  budget  for  1980-81. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  many  third- 
world  countries  are  clamoring  for  new  and 
increased  programs,  particularly  in  the 
social  and  economic  fields. 

"This  is.  after  all.  what  the  UN  is  aU 
about,"  they  say.  Keeping  expenditures 
down  is  made  the  more  difficult  since  the 
UN  is  a  large  intemi^imal  organlxstion. 
Eighty  percent  of  its  costs  are  related  to 
staff  and  subject  to  inflation.  Salary  adjust- 
ments in  many  countries  are  laid  down  by 
law.  In  many  instances  UN  ■p«~«iig  is  also 
subject  to  currency  fluctuations. 

The  Secretary  Oowral  cannot  reduce  pro- 
grams that  liave  been  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  UN  is  not  a  oorporatim. 
and  has  no  return  on  its  investments.  Forty 
percent  of  its  expenses  are  in  non-dollar 
currencies  and  immediately  affected  by  in- 
flation. 

The  United  States  remains.  In  absolute 
figures,  the  major  contributor  to  UN  fimds. 
But  in  per  oapiU  efforts,  the  United  States 
ranks  only  17th  with  every  American  con- 
tributing $2j66  each  year. 

Qatar  ranks  first  with  a  yearly  $33.50  per 
capita  contribution.  Norway,  Swedm.  and 
Denmark  rank  second,  third,  and  fourth  in 
per  capita  efforts.  Every  Norwegian  spends 
$27.37,  every  Swede  $3S.40,  every  Dane 
$19.85  per  year  for  the  UN. 

HAvniG  TBS  UmrxD  Natioms  am  U.S.  Son.  Is 

ACAriTALlBBA 

(By  Pat  Orvis) 
UaiRD    Natiobs.— Olobe-watchera    here 
often   say   these   days   that   Washington 
either  does  not  understand  how  UjB.  forrign 
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in  the  global  picture,  or  "Just 
dosant  care"  about  two-thirds  of  humanity. 
Bther  way  they  assert,  stashing  econonle 
ssrtrtsnce  to  Third  World  countries  while 
Ineressing  defense  spending  here  and 
abroad,  as  President  Reagan  has  proposed, 
would  mean  losses  rather  than  gaim  to  the 
United  States  on  both  fnmtc  profit  and  na- 
tlooal  security. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  United  States 
makes  more  money  ttoia  the  United  Nations 
than  it  lays  out  in  oontrfbutions. 

And  any  Third  Worid  leader  will  point 
out— as  B  Salvador's  President  Jose  Nspo- 
leon  Doarte  dkl  to  President  Reagan  Just 
last  week— that  his  best  defense  sgsinst  the 
Ruaaisns  is  a  well-fed.  contented  populace. 

On  the  economic  side  of  the  foreign  aid 
argument,  the  United  States  has.  indeed, 
tong  paid  25  percent— $143  million  In  1979, 
for  example— of  the  United  Nation's  regular 
budget. 

But  41  percent  of  that  budget  is  spent  by 
the  United  Nations,  in  turn,  right  here  In 
New  Toric  and  much  of  the  UJf.'s  money  is 
kept  in  American  banks. 

Indeed,  on  the  basis  of  national  income 
(from  which  each  of  the  154  member-coun- 
trtes'  ssseasment  is  calculated),  the  United 
States  should  pay  30  percent  of  the  UJ(. 
iNidget  The  General  Assembly,  however, 
has  set  25  percent  as  the  top  contribution 
required  from  any  one  country— a  level  so 
far  affecting  only  the  United  States. 

Details  of  U  Jf .  funding  sre  spelled  out  in 
a  littie  blue  book.  "Image  «t  Reality,"  avaU- 
able  on  request  from  the  U Jf.  department 
of  public  information.  In  addition  to  its  as- 
sessed sum,  explains  the  booklet,  each  coun- 
try gives  additional  contributions,  some 
fixed  and  others  voluntary,  to  individual 
UJf.  otganiaations.  And  here  again,  the 
United  States  conslstaitiy  turns  a  inofit. 

In  1979,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment gave  $128  million  in  voluntary  contri- 
buti<His  to  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  according  to  UNDP  spokesmen, 
but  the  UNDP  spent  $135  million  on  Ameri- 
csn  experts,  equipment  and  technology,  and 
on  administrative  costs  as  its  headquarters 
here. 

The  UNDP  is  the  largest  UJf.  body,  and 
lU  primary  function  is  to  provide  technical 
experts  and  asslstanoe  to  do  me-lnvestment 
feasibility  studies  for  proposed  development 
programs.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
when  American  consultants  do  the  feasibU- 
ity  study,  the  project  proposal  they  write 
will  lead  to  contracts  for  American  firms. 
The  United  States  ranks  first  at  UNDP 
among  all  participating  nations  as  a  source 
of  equipment,  omtract  services  and  fellow- 
ship placements,  according  to  spokesmen, 
and  is  second  as  a  provider  of  experts. 

Programs  found  feasible  by  the  UNDP  are 
carried  out  by  one  or  more  of  several  "ex- 
ecuting" agencies,  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Chlldrai's  Fund  (UNICEF).  In  1979. 
Washington  gave  $34  million  to  UNICEF. 
which  also  has  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  nptnt  $40  million  in  this  country 
that  year,  more  than  half  on  supplies  for 
chOd  welfare  programs  in  developing  coun- 
tries. These  supplies  include  such  things  as 
vaccines,  nutritional  supplements  and  edu- 
cational materials. 

Thou^  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  spedal- 
iaed  agencies,  UNICEF  is  thou^t  to  be 
among  the  most  efficient  and  effective,  for 
it  firings  basic  services  such  as  primary  edu- 
cation  and  dean  water  to  the  grassroots 
level  in  more  than  100  countries  and  has 
won  the  Nobd  Peace  Prise  for  its  woriL 

A»  with  otho-  UJf.  bodies,  the  United 
States    has    long    been    UNICEF's    largest 
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sinite  contributor.  In  1980,  however,  tiny 
Sweden  pulled  head  with  a  |ried«e  of  $M 
million,  compared  to  this  country's  $M4 
million.  With  only  8  millian  people  (com- 
pared to  222  mHUon  here),  Sweden  now 
gives  $4.23  per  dtlaen  to  UNICEF,  compared 
to  IS  cents  per  UJB.  Hihabttant. 

In  1978,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
complete  figures  sre  available,  the  United 
States  gave  an  impreashre  total  of  $590.9 
million  in  fixed  and  voluntary  oontributlocH 
to  all  UJf.  bodies,  followed  by  West  Ger- 
many with  $227  J  millioa  and  Sweden  with 
$204.2  mmion. 

Tet  the  United  States  ranks  only  17tb  in 
per-dtlzen  donations  at  $2.88.  and  rate*  Just 
68th  when  contributions  are  figured  as  per- 
centages of  gross  national  products. 

The  Uttle  oil-mtMlucIng— but  stlU  develop- 
ing—Arab state  of  Qatar  was  first  in  per- 
capiU  ocmtributions,  at  $33.50.  The  Mal- 
dives—an island  country  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  one  of  the  anallest  and  poorest 
countries  on  earth— was  first  liy  percentage 
of  GNP,  at  .72  percent. 

The  UJf.-affOiated  Worid  Bank,  described 
along  with  the  United  Nations  as  "low  prior- 
ity" items  in  President  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  cuts,  is  considered  by  Third  Worid 
countries  to  be  entirely  a  U.S.-daniinated 
western  institution.  Based  in  Wssblngtan. 
the  Worid  Bsnk  wss  created  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  help  rebuild  war-torn 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  played  the 
dominant  role  at  its  founding,  during  a 
meeting  of  44  nations  at  Brettcn  Woods. 
NA.  in  1944. 

After  the  Marahall  Plan  came  into  effect, 
the  bank  turned  its  attentions  to  developing 
countries,  but  it  is  stUl  controlled  by,  and 
gets  most  of  its  capital  firom.  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  Its  interest  rates  are  slightly 
higher  than  ooomiercial  market  rates,  be- 
cause It  bWTOWB  from  private  capital  mar- 
kets and  then  lends  to  developing  countries 
for  projects  that  have  development  poten- 
tial but  would  be  considered  poor  risks  by 
commercial  banks. 

Its  lending,  however.  Is  limited  to  projects 
ttiat  will  be  aUe  to  repay  loan  and  interest 
charges,  and  the  loan  money  is  controlled 
right  down  to  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  at  the  project  leveL  According  to 
figures  from  1978,  procurements  in  the 
United  States  financed  by  the  Worid  Bank 
between  1948  and  1978  totaled  $5  bQllon.  In 
addition  to  these  direct  procurements 
during  the  same  30-year  period  the  I>ank 
spent  $800  minion  on  operations  In  this 
country,  cmnpared  with  $781  million  paid 
into  the  bank  by  the  United  States  during 
that  time. 

It  is  through  a  specialized  World  Bank  af- 
filiate, the  International  Development  Aaso- 
daticm.  that  the  world's  poorest  nations  get 
some  of  their  basic  aid.  The  IDA  makes 
loans  on  very  easy  terms  with  kmg  repay- 
ment periods  to  nations  which  probably 
could  not  get  any  other  loans,  "nils  agency 
would  be  hardest-hit  by  major  U.8.  aid  cut- 
iM^s.  A  compromise  decision  beta  ecu 
Reagan  budget-cutting  ctiief  David  Stock- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
has  at  least  temporarily  delayed  any  imme- 
diate major  cutbadi  for  the  IDA  *  *  *.« 
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TAX  RETURN  STATEMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ormwTOUE 

ni  THE  ROUSS  or  KKPUSBfTATTVKS 

Tytetdaw.  AprU  2S.  19S1 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Spemker.  I 
irould  like  to  publish  my  tax  return 
statement  tor  1080.  I  believe  that 
public  officials  have  an  obligation  to 
make  a  fuU  disclosure  in  order  to  have 
on  the  public  record  the  sources  of  all 
taxes  paid  so  that  no  question  as  to 
self-enrichment  or  conflict  of  interest 
can  ever  arise. 


PROJECT  ENEROTCARE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

oraswTOBX 

IM  THS  HOtTSS  OF  KsracssirrATivss 

Twuday.  AprU  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
ti<Hial  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  in 
ctmjunction  with  several  other  nation- 
al aclng.  religious,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions, has  undertaken  a  nationwide 
^wnpmign  to  Identify  and  assist  low- 
Income  senior  citizens  gain  access  to 
public  and  private  programs  that  help 
meet  rising  energy  costs.  This  Out- 
reach program,  called  Project  Energy- 
Care.  (H>erate8  through  some  85  local 
sptwaors  aroimd  the  country.  These 
groups — otHnmunity  action  agencies, 
senior  dtiaen  organizations,  church 
groups,  and  other  community-based 
organisations  have  hired  Outreach 
workers  and  recruited  volunteers  to  go 
out  into  communities  to  find  needy 
older  persons  and  put  them  in  touch 
with  availatde  asslstsno  programs. 

Tlurough  this  project  many  thou- 
sands of  older  people  have  been  In- 
formed of  programs,  such  ss  low- 
Income  energy  assistance  and  weather- 
Isation  who  had  not  previously  been 
aware  of  their  existence.  In  my  district 
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many  senior  citizens  have  been  helped 
through  the  Outreach  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Salem  Methodist  Church 
under  the  auspices  of  this  program. 
Nevertheless,  there  remain  today 
many  more  thousands  of  needy  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  being  helped  by 
these  programs  because  of  the  limited 
resources  available. 

Recently,  Dave  Stockman  testified 
that  he  felt  the  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance program  was  quite  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-Income 
Americans:  that  with  better  targeting 
of  limited  dollars  all  who  are  truly  in 
need  of  aid  would  be  served. 

I  insert  into  the  Rccors  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  letters  sent  by  older 
Americans  to  Project  EnergyCare 
which  I  believe  provide  graphic  evi- 
dence refuting  Mr.  Stockman's  state- 
ment. 

raOM  AUZORA— TS-TKAB-OLD  MAM 

"Hsving  no  family  to  depend  on.  I  find 
myself  desperately  In  need  of  f  inAnclal  aid. 
My  monthly  Income  from  Social  Sectuity  Is 
$190.  .  .  .  Ehie  to  a  situation  beyond  my  con- 
trol. I  find  myself  losing  all  I  have  worked 
so  hard  for." 

rBOM  AUZOMA 

"I  am  73  years  old  and  am  handicapped 
from  arthritis.  I  am  not  on  welfare— I  do  not 
want  or  Intend  to  be.  but  I  need  help  to  pay 
my  gas  and  electric  bUl.  ...  I  live  on  Social 
Security  with  a  bit  of  help  from  friends,  like 
gifts  of  money  at  Christmas,  birthday,  etc. 
I've  lived  in  Arizona  since  1948,  and  never 
asked  for  help  before." 

reOM  AXKAIISAS 

"I  am  a  widow  and  have  been  for  12  years. 
I  am  unable  to  work.  ...  I  was  getting 
Medicare  but  they  cut  me  off  because  I  am 
getting  $349  from  the  Veteran'  Administra- 
tion. They  say  that  is  the  guideline.  ...  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  pay  next  month's  gas 
bill  since  I  have  to  buy  $65  worth  of  medi- 
cine ...  I  owe  $500  at  (the  hocpital)  and 
$349  at  (another  hospital).  I  try  to  pay  $5  or 
$10  when  I  can.  ...  I  also  haven't  paid  my 
last  year's  (house)  taxes.  ...  I  am  very  de- 
pressed on  what  to  do.  ...  It  has  been  real 
cold  here.  .  .  .  Please  help  me  if  you  can.  I 
am  going  to  lose  my  home  if  I  don't  watch 
out.  .  .  .  Even  though  I  am  only  one  person. 
I  still  have  to  have  gas  and  a  home  so  I 
wont  freese." 

PBOMIXOUDA 

"I  am  a  senior  ciUaen  with  an  Income  of 
$319.64— a  widow  trying  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments on  my  house— $98— living  alone,  no 
family,  and  under  the  doctor's  care.  I  filled 
out  a  form  and  sent  it  to  get  help  for  my 
electric  bill  and  Just  because  I  was  two  dol- 
lars over  they  would  not  help  me.  By  the 
time  I  pay  my  Insurance,  water,  and  refrig- 
erator, I  only  have  about  $30  left  to  eat  on.  I 
can't  see  bow  they  are  talking  about  having 
so  much  money  to  pay  the  senior  cltlsens 
and  dont  do  it.  I  have  never  asked  for  help 
before.  But  I  sure  need  it  now." 

"My  husband  Is  on  a  breathing  ma- 
chine ....  We  have  never  gotten  anything. 
Our  medical  bills  are  terrible.  Our  monthly 
bills  (rent,  electric,  phone)  are  $339.86. 
which  leaves  us  a  balance  of  $69.54  a  month 
.  .  .  The  only  thing  good  out  of  this  is  we 
get  some  food  stamps,  but  it's  so  embarrass- 
ing  
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raOM  MASTLAin 

"My  disabled  brother  who  Is  75  lives  in  a 
bouse  with  no  water  and  no  electric  ...  My 
husband  is  blind.  We  are  both  on  a  very 
small  Social  Sectuity  income  and  there's  no 
way  we  can  help  my  brother.  I  have  always 
been  so  proud  of  my  country,  but  I'm  losing 
faith.  We  can  always  help  others  in  other 
countries— why  not  at  home?  Charity  begins 
at  home,  I've  always  heard.  I  hope  I  don't 
find  my  brother  frosen  some  day.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  all  of  these  dear  people." 

PBOM  MASSACHVSXnS— as  TSAS-OLD  WOMAM 

"I've  been  without  oil ....  I  am  careful— 
don't  use  the  oil  waatefully.  I  turn  it  down 
at  night  and  wear  sweaters.  ...  I  feel  the 
elderly  like  me  should  not  have  to  worry 
about  their  heat  ...  I  hate  the  hospital 
and  I'm  freezing.  Can't  something  be  done? 
Today  and  yesterday  was  cold  Please  let  me 
know  if  you  can  help.  I  am  on  a  special  diet 
and  it's  hard  to  live  and  pay  bills  on  my 
income.  .  . 

PHOlf  NSW  jnsBT 
"I  Uught  40  years  to  help  purchase  our 
home  and  educate  our  child.  Now  at  78 
years  of  age.  I,  alone,  am  very  appreciative 
of  this  home,  but  with  the  unbelievable  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  heating  oil,  plus  all 
other  advances.  I  am  concerned.  Is  there 
funding  that  can  help  with  our  position 
that  the  terrible  increase  in  the  cost  of  oil 
has  put  us  in.  as  we  try  to  keep  our  homes?  I 
hoped  that  writing  to  Washington.  I  might 
receive  more  understanding." 

"I  hope  you  can  help  me.  I'm  80  years  old. 
retired,  living  on  $313  a  month,  have  a  traO- 
er  home.  ...  I  can't  afford  to  buy  fuel.  I 
have  to  go  over  to  people's  houses  to  keep 
warm  ....  I  can't  live  this  way.  I  have  to 
have  heat.  I'm  not  asking  too  much.  Please 
help  me." 

"I'm  an  80  year  old  man.  widowed  and 
trying  desperately  to  live  on  retirement 
iiKX>me.  but  I  find  Inflation,  particularly 
heating,  very  expensive.  Many  times  I  don't 
have  enough  to  eat  because  of  the  high 

price  of  electric  heating 

nioii  mw  TOKK 
"My  income  is  $337.40  a  month.  I  am  a 
widow,  age  70.  living  alone.  I  keep  a  record 
of  fuel  oil  used.  I  am  sUtlng  the  figures 
from  1968  and  1980: 

1980  used  990  gallons $1,003.80 

1968  used  965  gallons 147.34 

The  difference  In  the  cost  is  $856.46  more 
than  it  was  12  years  ago  . . 

"I  am  80  years  of  age  with  an  income  of 
$276.90  a  month.  I  pay  $100  rent  and  I  pay 
for  fuel  and  electricity.  I  Just  can't  make 
ends  meet.  I  am  in  need  of  fuel  so  bad.  My 
church  paid  one  of  my  bills,  but  they  can't 
help  me  any  more  because  there  are  others 
in  the  same  predicament  that  I  am  in  ...  I 
owe  a  bill  to  my  oil  company  for  the  last 
shipment  they  sent  me.  It  is  due  to  be  paid 
and  I  can't  pay  it.  If  I  do  not  pay  it.  they 
will  not  send  me  any  fuel  ...  I  am  very  low 
on  fuel.  I  got  the  last  Feb.  2— only  150  gal- 
lons. I  owe  them  $188.60.  Please  help  me  If 
you  can." 

"Help  please.  I'm  a  widow.  75  years  of  age. 
living  alone  on  Social  Security  income 
only— no  other  income  .  .  .  This  past  year, 
up  to  Feb.  25, 1  owe  my  oil  company  a  total 
of  $705.12  plus  penalties.  I  borrowed  $100  to 
pay  part  of  my  bill  so  they  will  deliver  oil  as 
I  have  arthritis  and  can't  stand  it  too  cold, 
even  though  I  wear  sweaters  and  extra  foot 
socks.  This  last  statement  I  got  said  they 
will  not  deliver  any  oil  until  my  bill  was 
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paid.  I  caUsd  and  pleaded  and  sent  them  a 
check  of  $300  dated  sgainst  my  March 
Social  Security  check.  I  did  get  oil.  thank 
Ood.  I  still  owe  them  $405.12  plus  penalties. 
I  need  ssststanoe— not  for  luxury.  I  filled 
out  a  HEAP  form  whldi  was  returned  and 
denied  as  they  said  I'm  getting  too  much 
money  from  Social  Security.  All  I  got  extra 
was  the  increase  in  July  19M  and  the  Infla- 
tion ate  it  up  plus.  I  called  "Senior  Cttisens 
Assistance"  and  they  advised  me  to  go  on 
welfare.  Well,  I  don't  want  welfare.  All  I  ask 
Is  some  help  to  pay  my  oO  bill  and  pull 
through.  During  the  simmMrtlrae.  when  I 
don't  get  OH,  I  can  try  to  get  myself  up  to 
date  and  pray  if  Ood  gives  me  more  added 
years  to  live.  I  can  live  with  dignity." 

PSOlf  HOSTH  DAKOTA 

"I  am  68  years  old.  a  stn^  female,  and 
my  only  income  is  a  Social  Security  check  of 
$151  per  month.  It  Just  does  not  cover  fuel 
at  $1.14  per  gallon,  plus  electricity  at  $17.50 
per  month,  plus  living  expenses.  .  .  ." 

ntOM  OHIO 

"My  husband  passed  away  in  June  1979. 1 
am  on  disability.  I  get  $315.40  a  month.  In 
the  cold  months,  my  fuel  bill  runs  $300  or 
more  and  I  am  behind  on  my  fuel  bill.  I  Just 
don't  have  enough  to  pay  everything.  I  own 
my  home— if  I  didn't.  I  sure  couldn't  mske 
it.  I  sure  feel  sorry  for  those  who  do  not 
have  a  home  of  their  own.  .  .  ." 

"I'm  writing  after  hearing  Mr.  Cagney  on 
the  radio  say  that  people  <m  fixed  incomes 
could  write  to  your  people  in  Washington  if 
one  perceives  a  serious  problem  in  meeting 
one's  future  energy  costs.  Well.  I'm  one  of 
the  many.  I'm  70  years  old.  a  widow.  I  own 
my  own  home.  I'm  on  Social  Security.  My 
monthly  check  is  for  $280.50.  or  a  yearly 
income  of  $3,474.  The  price  of  my  heating 
oU  as  of  this  writing  U  $1.18  a  gallon.  My  oQ 
receipts  from  the  past  15  months  show  a 
total  of  1,538  gallons  of  oil  ordered  from  my 
dealer.  With  the  going  rate  now,  my  project- 
ed costs  wHl  be  $2,867.40.  As  you  can  see, 
$2,867.40  from  an  annual  Income  of  $3,474 
does  not  leave  much  to  live  on  ...  I  don't 
want  to  give  up  my  home.  Twenty-four 
years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  this 
home.  I  realize  that  there  are  many  more 
people  less  fortunate  than  I.  and  I  pray  for 
them.  I  don't  know  the  answer  and  I.  like 
many  other  Americans  of  upper  years,  fear 
the  future." 

PSOlf  PBmSTLVAIlIA 

"I'm  on  SSI.  68*  is  too  cold  for  me.  I  bum 
two  baseboard  electric  heaters  to  keep 
warm.  I've  had  three  strokes  and  also  have 
arthritis.  When  I  called  to  inquire  about  as- 
slstsnoe.  I  was  told  that  it  was  being  held  up 
for  debate  as  to  whether  subsidised  renters 
qualify.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  debating  It  are 
not  cold  nor  do  they  have  to  beg.  I  begged 
the  two  heaters  from  the  private  sector. 
Must  I  also  beg  the  money  from  them  to 
pay  the  electric  bills?  I  think  we  should 
have  been  told  if  we  did  not  qualify.  I  for 
one  would  not  have  burned  the  electricity 

raOMTKXAS 

"We  low-income  people  sure  need  sonae 
help  aa  utilities,  gas.  snd  lights.  I  hate  to 
see  the  bUl  111  get  for  February  and  no  help 
on  it.  I  get  $208  Social  Security  and  $50 
from  SSI  ...  I  heard  the  President  Isst 
night  I  get  $24  in  food  stamps— I  dont 
know  what  my  future  will  be.  He  said  food 
stamps  will  be  cut  I'm  77  years  of  see.  a 
widow .  . 

"We  have  tried  to  get  help  on  our  lights 
and  gas.  They  told  us  we  were  entitled  to  it. 
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but  they  have  given  us  the  run  around 
about  it.  Now  we  are  behind  on  our  electric 
bUl  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  gas  for 
our  butane  tank.  I  know  the  money  is  up 
there  to  help  low-income  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. I  am  not  able  to  work  and  my  wife 
Is  not  ^ther.  I  am  retired  and  drawing 
Social  Security  and  a  disabled  VA  pension 
and  It  Is  not  enough  to  live  on  and  pay  our 
medical  bills  and  buy  our  gas  and  heat- 
ing ..  ." 

FROM  vnusnoA 

"My  parents  are  in  great  need.  I  am  in  no 
potftkm  to  help  them  in  any  way  .  .  .  My 
father  Is  76  years  old.  He  has  emphysema 
and  angina.  His  cmly  income  is  Social  Secu- 
rity and  881.  My  grandmother  lives  with  my 
parents.  She  is  80  years  old  and  is  also  in 
bad  health  .  .  .  Her  income  is  her  Social  Se- 
curity and  SSI.  My  mother  is  58  years  old 
and  cannot  hold  a  public  Job  because  of 
having  to  take  care  of  my  father  and  grand- 
mother. She  is  paid  $4  per  day  by  the  state 
for  taking  care  of  her  mother.  They  do  not 
receive  any  welfare  aid  ...  At  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  they  borrowed  money  for 
fuel  and  to  pay  off  an  old  fuel  bill.  Because 
of  pairing  back  that  money,  they  are  behind 
in  all  their  bills  and  their  taxes  are  past 
due.  As  of  now,  they  are  three  months 
behind  in  their  house  payments,  which  are 
a  little  over  $90  a  month.  Their  electric  bill 
is  past  due  and  they  have  received  a  cut-off 
notice.  In  order  to  catch  that  up,  it  would 
take  over  $200.  They  also  have  water  bills 
and  phone  bills  .  .  .  They  received  no  food 
stamps  and  they  really  don't  get  the  proper 
diet  I'm  afraid  they  will  lose  their  home  or 
that  their  electricity  will  be  cut  off  or  both. 

"PA  My  grandmother  was  in  the  hospital 
for  seven  days  last  month.  That  will  mean  a 
decrease  of  $28  in  my  mother's  next  check." 

"I  am  a  widow.  62  years  old.  My  salary  is 
around  $67  a  week.  I  work  tat  a  senior  com- 
munity employment  program.  I  am  not  eli- 
gible for  the  Social  Services  Program— It's  a 
shame,  but  that's  the  way  it  is  .  .  .  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  same  fix  that  I  am. 
We  need  someone  who's  really  interested  in 
people  and  serious  about  informing  th«n  of 
their  rights.  I  have  a  handicapped  man 
living  in  my  house  and  he  is  not  being  con- 
sidered either.  Please  don't  refer  me  to  wel- 
fare department— they  are  so  messed  up. 
It's  terrible  .  . 

psoii  wiscoRsni 

"When  my  husband  was  alive,  we  received 
over  $650  a  month  and  our  oil  was  $600  a 
year  in  1976.  Now  I  receive  $357.70  a  month, 
have  all  the  same  house  bills  we  had  then, 
but  oQ  for  heat  last  year  was  close  to  $1400. 
even  though  I  do  keep  the  temperature  4*  to 
10*  lower  than  we  did  then  .  .  .  I'm  a  dis- 
abled widow,  66  years  old.  living  in  my  own 
home.  Please  help!"o 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET- 
WILL  IT  LICK  INFLATION? 
WILL  IT  INCREASE  PRODUC- 
TIVITY"?  IS  IT  PAIR? 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

orwisoomni 

nr  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSKRTATrVBS 

TucMday.  April  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  OBEnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  new  economic 
program  which  would  cut  spending  by 
$48  bilUon  in  the  first  year,  raise 
annual   q)endlng   levels   for   defense 
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over  4  years  by  90  percent  ($158  bil- 
lion), cut  taxes  largely  to  high-income 
individuals  and  businesses  by  $222  bil- 
lion a  year,  phased  in  over  3  years. 
What  is  likely  to  happen  to  it? 

The  only  way  the  President  can  fall 
to  get  most  of  what  he  wants  is  if  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Republicans 
themselves  decide  that  his  program  is 
unsafe.  How  can  I  say  that  when  the 
Democrats  control  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives? I  say  that  because  in 
philosophical  terms  the  President  has 
effective  control  of  both  Houses.  He 
has  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
Senate.  In  the  House,  while  Republi- 
cans are  26  votes  short  of  a  formal  ma- 
jority, there  are  between  40  and  50 
Democrats  who  on  most  occasions  vote 
with  Republicans  on  economic  issues. 
That  means  that  if  the  President  can 
retain  the  support  of  economic  con- 
servatives, he  wiU  get  most  of  what  he 
wants. 

Democrats  are  in  a  mood  to  cooper- 
ate. How  much  support  they  give  to 
the  administration's  package  in  the 
end  will  be  determined  by  two  factors: 
First,  how  fair  analysis  of  the  adminis- 
tration's package  show  it  to  be  to  var- 
ious income  groups  and  regions  of  the 
coimtry  and.  second,  how  effective  it  is 
expected  to  be  in  controlling  inflation. 
But.  In  the  end.  the  President  will  get 
$30  to  $40  billion  of  what  he  is  seeking 
In  budget  cuts  and  the  biggest  part  of 
his  tax  package  unless  Republicans 
begin  to  worry  that  it  is  too  Inflation- 
ary, too  optimistic,  and  too  unfair  to 
be  politically  sustainable. 

To  understand  how  the  administra- 
tion is  cutting  the  budget  we  need  to 
divide  it  up  in  the  right  ways. 

President  Carter  presented  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  of  $740  billion— a 
476  billion  increase  over  the  previous 
budget  of  $663  billion.  Let  us  analyze 
how  he  allocated  resources  in  that 
budget  and  how  President  Reagan 
changed  that  aUocation: 

DBFKKSK 

The  current  year's  defense  budget  is 
$161  billion.  It  was  up  $25  billion  from 
the  previous  year  and  represented  the 
biggest  peacetime  increase  in  defense 
spending  in  history.  President  Carter 
raised  that  to  $184  billion  for  the 
coming  year,  a  14  percent  increase. 
President  Reagan  increased  that  by 
another  $10  billion.  That  $10  billltHi 
represents  a  small  down  payment  an 
additional  items  that  wiU  cost  many 
times  that  amount  in  future  years. 
Under  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, defense  spending  wiU  double  in 
5  years. 


President  Carter's  budget  for  elderly 
and  retirement  programs  was  $195  bU- 
lion.  That  is  up  by  $28  billion  fran 
last  year's  budget  and  more  than  $50 
billion  from  the  year  before  that. 
President  Reagan  cut  that  by  about  $3 
billion  and  made  no  basic  changes  in 
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BAjor  enUUement  procnun*.  although 
they  have  been  uaaag  the  f  mstest 
growtaig  tteme  tn  the  budget. 

President  Carter*!  budget  estimated 
$M  billion  for  interest  paymmts  on 
the  national  debt.  That  figure  Is  a 
atinitle  ustlmstr  of  what  Government 
win  have  to  pay  to  finance  its  debt  and 
li  dIraeCly  dependent  cm  Interest  rates. 
President  Reagan's  estimate  for  inter- 
est Is  about  tS  Mlllon  lower  because  he 
is  betting  on  much  lower  interest 
rates,  but  there  !■  no  programmatic 
change  and  most  economlsU  believe 
that  that  is  a  simple  glmmlrtt  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  that  amount.  In 
fact,  the  President  is  financing  much 
of  his  tax  cut  through  increased  Fed- 
eral borrowing.  That  will  mean  mwe 
debt  f  (v  the  Oovemment  to  pay  inter- 
est on  and  more  pressure  on  money 
maitets.  which  leads  to  high  interest 
rates.  That  is  why  both  the  House  and 
the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
Budget  Committees  believe  interest 
payments  under  the  Reagan  budget 
will  be  higher,  not  lower,  than  Presi- 
dent Carter's  estimates. 

So  to  sum  up  so  far.  Defense  next 
year  is  expected  to  be  about  between 
$192  to  $195  ballon.  Retironent  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  cost  the  same. 
Interest  will  probably  cost  between 
$90  to  $95  billion.  These  three  por- 
tions of  the  budget,  therefore,  total 
roughly  $470  to  $480  billion.  That  is 
about  62  percent  of  the  budget.  It  rep- 
resents almost  80  percent  of  the  dollar 
growth  in  the  Carter  budget  from  this 
year  to  the  next.  And  qiending  in  this 
portion  of  the  budget  wiU  be  higher 
under  Reagan  than  it  was  under 
Carter. 

Then  we  get  to  the  portion  of  the 
budget  which  most  dramatically  sepa- 
rates the  two  political  parties. 

Most  people  I  know  believe  that  if 
we  simply  get  rid  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  welfare  programs  we  will  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  problem  is  tlutt 
that  Just  Is  not  so. 

The  total  amount  in  the  budget  for 
direct  Federal  support  for  the  nonel- 
derly  poor  is  about  $40  billion— about 
0  percent  of  the  budget.  That  is  pri- 
marily for  six  programs:  Medicaid. 
SBL  AFDC.  low-income  housing,  food 
«r»«».p«  and  child  nutrltkm.  More  than 
U  of  that  amount  is  for  the  blind  and 
rtlsshiril  which,  unless  you  are  going 
to  gouge  them,  leaves  us  with  a  base  of 
about  $22  to  $25  bOUon. 

If  you  take  the  President's  definition 
of  what  constitutes  waste,  fraud, 
cxcfss.  and  abuse,  you  could  cut  $5  to 
$6  bUUon  and  that  is  what  he  does. 
That  means  there  is  about  a  25  per- 
cent reduction  in  direct  Federal  ssslst- 
anoe  to  the  nonelderly  poor  despite 
the  administration's  claim  that  a 
safety  net  was  being  provided  for  the 
truly  needy. 
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This  year  we  will  go  after  the 
double-dipping  third  graders,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  seen  to  be  ripping  off 
the  Government  for  a  dime  a  day  be- 
cause some  of  them  are  receiving  food 
stamps  while  they  are  also  receiving 
extra  subsidies  for  their  school  milk 
and  school  limch. 

It  is  also  in  this  portion  of  the 
budget  that  we  will  eliminate  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan's  problems.  The  Sec- 
retary asserted  recently  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  he  wanted  to  slash 
the  food  stamp  program  is  because 
students  were  ripping  the  program  off 
for  beer  and  booae  purchases. 

Just  a  few  reminders  to  put  the  Sec- 
retary's allegations  in  perspective.  The 
Congress  in  the  last  2  years  has  elimi- 
nated m  million  people  from  food 
stamps.  There  are  only  47,000  students 
remaining  on  food  stamps  and  in  the 
main  they  are  students  under  18.  over 
60.  or  supporting  depetKlents.  Stu- 
dents make  up  only  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  present  food  stamp 
caseload  and  they  are  not  eligible  to 
legally  use  food  stamps  for  beer  or 
boose  purchases. 

Any  sane  public  official  wants  waste 
and  fraud  in  this  or  any  other  pro- 
gram to  be  eliminated.  That  is  why 
the  Congress  added  new  penalties  for 
food  stamp  law  violations  last  year, 
and  why  we  provided  significant  finan- 
cial incentives  for  States  who  adminis- 
ter the  program  to  tighten  up  their 
administrative  practices. 

Keep  in  mind  in  evaluation,  this  pro- 
gram and  the  administration's  sugges- 
tion for  transferring  additional  au- 
thority to  State  governments  that  this 
program  is  administered  not  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  by  the  State 
government  and  its  local  agents.  Keep 
in  mind  also  that  of  the  total  amount 
estimated  by  HEW's  Inspector  Gener- 
al over  50  percent  of  that  amount  oc- 
curred In  programs  which  were  admin- 
istered by  the  States,  not  Uncle  Sam. 

But  those  Issues  aside.  If  we  tear  a 
25-percent  hole  in  the  safety  net  that 
the  administration  suggests  that  it  has 
provided  for  the  nonelderly  poor  who 
are  not  disabled  or  blind,  that  leaves 
us  with  $34  billion,  less  than  6  percent 
of  the  budget. 

Two  other  programs  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  point:  veterans  and  un- 
emplojrment  compensation;  $5  billion 
of  the  $25  billion  a  year  we  spend  on 
veterans  has  already  been  counted 
under  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
remaining  $20  billion  is  very  difficult 
to  cut  substantially.  The  President 
proposed  less  than  $1  billion  in  cuts 
but  only  3  of  12  Republicans  on  the 
House  Budget  Cmnmittee  supported 
him  when  that  proposal  came  to  a 
vote. 

The  controlling  factor  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  the  perform- 
ance of  the  economy.  The  President 
has  recmnmended  some  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  syston  which  would 
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save  a  little  over  $1  billion  a  year  out 
of  a  program  he  expects  to  cost  $22 
billion  next  year.  If  unemployment  Is 
only  1  percent  higher  than  expected, 
however,  unemployment  payments 
will  swell  by  more  than  $5  billion 
above  the  request. 

So,  recapitulating,  we  have  covered 
seven  areas  of  the  budget:  Defense,  el- 
derly, interest  on  the  debt,  payments 
to  nonelderly  poor,  veterans,  and  un- 
employment compensation.  Altogether 
President  Carter  asked  to  spend  a 
little  over  $550  billion  in  these  seven 
areas  which  made  up  three-quarters  of 
his  entire  budget.  The  Reagan  budget 
comes  in  about  the  same  or  a  little 
higher  for  these  seven  areas  than  does 
President  Carter  if  you  accept  the 
reestimates  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate  Budget  Committees  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  Reagan  proposals. 

This  has  been  where  the  real  growth 
in  the  Federal  budget  has  been,  in  the 
last  year,  in  the  last  several  years,  in 
the  last  decade.  Budget  growth  has 
not  come  from  the  creation  of  new 
programs  but  rather  because  we  spend 
so  much  more  on  this  same  set  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  1970  we  spent  $29  billion  on  social 
security;  under  either  Carter  or 
Reagan  we  would  spend  almost  $160 
billion,  a  450-peroent  increase. 

During  the  Vietnam  war  we  were 
spending  $78  billion  a  year  on  de- 
fense—$116  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent is  requesting  for  next  year. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  cost  us  $11 
billion  in  1970;  both  Reagan  and 
Carter  ask  for  about  $60  billion. 

These  programs  are  very  important 
to  our  day-to-day  life  in  ways  many  of 
us  never  stop  to  think  about.  They 
secure  us  from  foreign  enemies;  they 
secure  minimal  necessities  in  our  old 
age  or  in  the  event  we  might  become 
disabled:  they  secure  medical  care  in 
the  event  of  catastrophic  illness;  and 
they  secure  us  from  economic  disaster 
in  the  event  we  might  be  laid  off  or  if 
we  have  a  business  located  in  an  area 
suffering  temporary  economic  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  one  thing  that  these 
programs  do  not  do.  They  make  no 
direct  investment  in  the  economic 
future  of  the  country.  That  is  what 
the  other  25  percent  of  President 
Carter's  budget  was  about.  And  that  is 
where  the  Reagan  administration  con- 
centrates its  cuts. 

unssimsi  ptooatm 

President  Carter  asked  for  about 
$187  billion  for  programs  outside  the 
seven  areas  we  have  already  covered— 
25  percent  of  his  total  budget.  This 
$187  billion  covers  a  myriad  of  areas 
from  research  on  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  ocean  floor  to  highway 
ctmstruction.  They  include  programs 
you  never  heard  of  and  programs  you 
encounter  every  day.  They  are  there 
because  someone  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  that  they  rep- 
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resented  a  worthwhile  investment  in 
the  Nation's  eoommdc  future.  We  can 
legitimately  debate  whetho*  they  are 
good  Investments  or  bad  investments.  I 
happen  to  think  a  number  of  them  are 
poor  or  marginal  investments.  But 
nonetheless,  this  is  the  part  of  the 
budget  which  is  made  up  of  items 
which  fit  someone's  definitions  of  a 
good  investment.  And  this  is  where  75 
percent  of  the  Reagan  cuts  are  con- 
centrated. The  President  is  asking 
that  we  reduce  this  $187  billion  invest- 
ment package  by  about  $31  billion. 

Anybody  with  an  ounce  of  sense 
knows  that  most  Investment  decisions 
in  an  economy  like  ours  are  best  left  to 
the  private  sector,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain investments  which  the  private 
sector  simply  will  not  make  on  their 
own.  The  private  sector,  for  instance, 
will  not  build  highways  that  the  coun- 
try's economy  requires.  Most  corpora- 
tions will  invest  significant  sums  in 
items  which  have  a  short-term  profit 
payoff,  but  I  do  not  know  of  many  cor- 
porate managers  who  can  go  before 
their  annual  stockholders  meeting  and 
say  "Gee  twys  and  girls.  I  want  this 
targeted  $200  million  research  item  in 
the  budget  this  year  and  it  will  not 
pay  off  In  the  short  nm  but  20  or  25 
years  from  now  I  think  it  will  do  great 
things  for  us."  Those  stodOiolders  will 
not  be  interested  in  20  or  25  years 
from  now.  They  want  a  return  oa 
their  investment  now. 

So  without  Government  involve- 
ment, long-term  research  and  develop- 
ment, whether  In  science  or  in  health 
care  or  in  energy  simply  will  not  be 
made.  7et  the  particular  pattern  of 
budget  cuts  Is  forcing  most  of  them  to 
come  out  of  the  investment  portion  of 
the  bud^t. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  programs 
to  expand  the  physical  plants  and 
equipment  base  of  the  country  and 
programs  to  devel<n;>  the  econcanic 
base  of  the  country.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  $3  billion  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum research.  It  is  here  that  we 
find  the  $9  billion  for  highway  con- 
struction and  modernisation,  the  $4V^ 
billion  for  water  projects,  the  %2V»  bU- 
llon  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  money  for  the 
Economk  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  UDAG  grants  to  encour- 
age rejuvenation  of  our  downtown 
areas.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  in- 
vestments in  the  technological  future 
of  the  country— basic  science  research, 
medical  research,  and  the  like. 

It  is  also  here  that  we  find  invest- 
ments in  the  form  of  grants  for  college 
students,  job  training  funds,  student 
loan  funds,  and  the  like. 


HUMAM  CAPITAL  Am  FBODDCnVITT 

At  a  time  when  we  are  so  dedicated 
to  improving  the  productivity  of  our 
plants  and  our  machinery,  would  it 
not  be  nice  If  we  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion to  taicreasing  the  productivity  of 
human  beings  who  wHI  be  woridng  in 
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those  plants  and  running  those  ma- 
chines. Americans  spend  less  per 
worker  on  Job  training  than  any  other 
Western  society.  I  suspect  that  that 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  declining 
productivity  lead  America  has  over  its 
European  competitors  as  does  the 
shrinking  portion  of  our  resources 
which  have  gone  into  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  the  past  20  years. 

In  talking  about  the  need  to  stimu- 
late productivity,  is  it  not  about  time 
we  quit  using  a  timnel  vision  defini- 
tion of  coital  Investment?  True,  capi- 
tal investment  represents  resources  we 
put  in  machinery  and  buildings;  but 
we  also  make  a  ci4>ltal  investment 
when  we  educate  a  child,  retrain  a 
working  mother  or  train  a  new  woi^er. 

There  is  no  question  that  at  a  time 
whm  the  Nation  is  demanding  fiscal 
austerity  signincant  reductions  can  be 
made  in  the  budget.  But  scmie  of  these 
budget  cuts  steal  from  the  future  and 
many  of  them  are  not  cuts  at  all  but 
are  merely  a  transfer  of  burdens  to 
the  property  tax.  And  they  fall  in  such 
a  way  that  they  most  hurt  the  part  of 
the  country  in  most  serious  trouble, 
the  Northeast  and  upper  Midwest. 
Coupled  with  the  energy  decisions  and 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, they  wlU  drain  the  Northeast 
and  upper  Midwest  of  more  than  $300 
billion  in  the  next  5  years. 

BBAOA>  TAX  CUTS  AMD  tmrUOlOm 

And  because  of  the  nature  and 
timing  of  those  tax  cuts,  they  run  the 
risk  of  rampant  inflation  and  pro- 
longed gargantuan  deficits.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  tax  side  of  the  administra- 
tion's package  for  just  a  moment. 

The  tax  cuts  come  in  two  parts.  One 
is  a  series  of  recommendations  to  ac- 
celerate depreciation  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate plant  and  equipment  moderniza- 
tion. The  second  is  a  30-percent  Ketap- 
Roth  across-the-board  tax  cut  on  indi- 
vidual taxpayers— tax  cuts  which  will 
go  in  large  measure  to  high  income 
taxpayers.  Let  us  examine  each  of 
those  tax  provisions. 

The  administration  says  that  large 
Kemp-Roth  type  tax  cuts  on  hlgh- 
inocme  individuals  wlU  not  be  infla- 
tionary because  upwards  of  50  percent 
of  those  tax  cuts  will  be  saved  rather 
than  be  qient  and  those  savings  will 
then  be  available  for  investment.  The 
problon  with  that  is  that  in  modem 
times  there  has  not  been  a  tax  cut  of 
more  than  20  to  25  percent.  And 
within  a  year  or  so  the  portion  of  that 
tax  cut  which  went  into  savings  has 
been' far  less  than  10  percent.  That 
means  that  the  Kemp-Roth  30-peroent 
tax  cut  carries  a  substantial  inflation 
risk.  It  will  pour  $200  billi<m  in  tax 
cuts  into  the  econ<Mny  on  top  of  addi- 
tional defense  spending  over  the  next 
5  years  of  $191  billion. 

Tlie  Budget  Committee  has  been 
warned  that  if  we  pass  that  program 
without  change,  the  4-year  cumulative 
deficit  for  President  Reagan  will  be 
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much  larger  than  they  were  for  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  that  the  projected 
deficit  for  1984  could  be  as  high  as  $68 
billion.  Those  deficits  do  not  seem  to 
bother  the  sui^ly  side  sealot  advisers 
of  the  President  who  seem  to  suggest 
that  deficits  which  result  from  lower 
revenues  will  not  be  inflationary  over 
the  long  hauL  The  trouble  is  that  Mr. 
Volcker  at  the  Federal  Reserve  does 
not  believe  that.  So  we  will  see  a  long 
string  of  decisicHis  by  the  Fed  to  keep 
Interest  rates  high.  That  will  continue 
to  cturiw  off  the  housing  and  auto  in- 
dustries. It  will  artificially  inflate  the 
cost  of  doing  business  for  virtually  ev- 
eryone in  America. 

UVB  sons  SUSnraMB  OUT 


The  business  tax  cuts  recommended 
by  the  admlnistraticm  constitute  an 
endorsement  of  a  modified  version  of 
the  10-5-3  proposal  which  will  provide 
a  10-year  writec^  for  the  construction 
of  buildings  used  by  their  owners  (15- 
year  writeoff  fat  nonresidential  leased 
buildings;  and  18-year  writeoff  for  resi- 
dential rental  structures),  a  5-year 
writeoff  for  business  equipment  and 
machinery,  and  a  3-year  writeoff  for  au- 
tcMnobiles  and  li^t  trucks.  But  that 
proposal  provides  little  help  for  high 
techncdogy  Industries  which  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  Job  growth  and 
the  greatest  aUllty  to  help  us  compete 
intematlonaUy.  And  you  can  be  sure 
those  sectors  will  come  under  increas- 
ing pressure  fixHn  other  competitors 
such  as  the  ivpaoeae  who  are  starting 
to  do  to  us  in  those  fields  what  they 
were  doing  to  us  in  autos  10  years  ago. 

It  also  does  not  provide  much  heU> 
to  the  sector  of  our  economy  in  the 
most  trouble,  the  heavy  Industry 
sector,  such  ss  steeL  Analysis  shows 
that  of  the  $4  billkm  annual  invest- 
ment gap  in  the  steel  Industry— a  gap 
which  must  be  dosed  if  that  industry 
is  to  modernize  and  remain  competi- 
tive—almost none  of  it  will  be  closed 
by  the  Irind  of  relief  provided  in  the 
administration's  plan. 

UMPAn  BanoHAL  impact 

And  the  regional  affect  of  the  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  if  they  are  not  changed 
will  be  devastating  to  the  uiver  Mid- 
west and  Northeast.  The  omibined 
effect  of  the  admlnistraticm's  omgy 
dedsiims.  budget  cuts  and  tax  policies 
was  summed  up  in  a  chflllng  way  re- 
cently by  Felix  Rohatyn.  Here's  what 
he  said: 

FTotn  19M  to  19N,  decontrol  of  oO  and 
gas  prices  wOl  cenoate  aixNit  $130  bOlkn  of 
revenues  to  the  enercy-producinc  regiaos  of 
ttiis  country.  Tbi»  is  a  tax  i^iicta  wfll  be  pakl 
by  the  wnMimhf  ntioDm  of  the  Northeast 
and  the  Ifidwest  tn  the  fonn  of  royalties 
and  severanoe  taxes.  At  the  Mine  time,  a 
pmtiam  of  beavy  tax  cuts  tntetirted  to  sbocc 
up  the  "supidy  aide"  of  the  fmnomy  is 
bound  to  aeederate  the  trend  of  manofSc- 
turlnc  buAliw>B  away  from  the  nortbera 
pait  of  the  uNintry.  The  Federal  budsK 
cutbacks  that  will  have  a  heavy  impact  in 
the  Northeaat  and  ICIdvest  win  be  more 
than  made  up  in  the  Sun  B^  by  increases 
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In  rcvnuea  maltlnt  from  eneny  pildnc  •> 
weO  M  abaip  Ineri— w  In  defenae  apendlnt. 
With  Umm  rerenuea  local  Uxea  In  the  Sun 
Belt  itatea  can  be  reduced,  aervlcee  main- 
Utnad.  all  kinds  of  inoNiUves  provided  for 
Inflmtrr  The  drain  of  bualneaea  away  from 
the  Northeaat  and  the  Mldweat  will  obvious- 
ly tnereaae.  with  the  Inevitable  deterioration 
of  the  reglaaal  tax  baae. 

We  win  then  be  faced  with  a  situation  in 
which  otae  dty  after  another  In  the  north  of 
the  country  will  be  leas  and  leas  able  to  sup- 
port a  laraer  and  larter  proportion  of  Its 
populatioo  In  need  of  public  aasistanre.  The 
induatrlea  which  formerly  provided  employ- 
ment and  support  will  continue  to  decline. 
Many  of  those  taxpayers  who  are  able  to 
leave  win  mlcrate  to  the  Sun  Belt,  leavlnc 
behind  a  growing  mass  of  unemployed  or 
unemployable  people  unable  to  move  or  too 
afraid  to  try.  Not  even  a  country  as  large  as 
ours  can  maintain  Its  democratic  Institu- 
tions half  rich  and  half  poor,  eapwially 
when  the  economic  trends  will  make  it  very 
apparent  that  for  the  "have  nots"  things 
will  get  WOTse  and  not  better. 

In  addition  to  questions  of  regional 
survival,  there  are  other  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  Ihresident's  package. 

First,  the  President  has  no  energy 
policy.  As  Felix  Rohatyn  said  recently 
"de«>ntrol  of  energy  prices  is  no 
energy  policy."  It  could  be  part  of  one 
but  the  only  action  of  the  President 
besides  taking  the  lid  off  energy  prices 
has  been  to  slash  Federal  programs 
for  energy  research  items  which  we 
badly  need. 

To  put  In  perspective  what  the 
damage  that  imported  energy  does  to 
our  economy,  let  us  compare  the  cost 
of  that  Imported  energy  with  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  the 
lasts  years. 

From  1973  to  1977  the  cumulative 
Federal  deficit  amounted  to  $140  bil- 
lion. The  cost  of  imported  fossil  fuel 
to  our  econ<»ny  was  $95  billion. 

FKHn  1971  to  1981  the  total  cumula- 
Uve  Federal  deficit  was  $149  billion. 
The  cost  of  imported  fossU  fuel  was 

If  Federal  deficits  rob  us  of  the  abili- 
ty to  invest  in  our  future,  does  this 
huge  drain  of  dollars  out  of  the  coun- 
try not  also  rob  us  of  investment  dol- 
lars for  future  productive  enterprises? 

SectHid.  the  administration's  tax  cut 
plan  is  so  unfair  that  the  American 
public  wiU  not  swallow  it.  Under  the 
administration's  plan,  a  family  making 
$100,000  a  year  wiU  get  a  tax  cut  23 
times  greater  than  a  family  making 
$10,000  a  year,  even  though  his  inccHue 
is  (Noly  10  times  greater.  Let  us  analyze 
what  kind  of  resource  transfer  the  ad- 
ministration's padtage  really  provides. 

While  the  administration  talks 
about  a  safety  net  for  the  poor,  it  pro- 
posed to  use  cuts  in  programs  for  the 
poor  to  finance  significant  tax  cuts  for 
thericli. 

House  Majority  Leader  Jm  Wkight 
has  given  us  some  dramatic  examples: 

First,  the  President  will  cut  off  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  those  out  of  work  more 
than  3  months  unless  they  take  Jobs  far 
below  the  level  of  th^r  Job  skills  and  em- 
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ployment  history,  but  it  would  provide  a 
$51,000  a  year  tax  cut  to  a  family  of  4  earn- 
ing $900,000  a  year  in  property  Income. 

Second,  it  would  slash  by  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  funds  going  to  poor  mothers  and 
their  unborn  or  very  yotmg  children  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  nutrition  during 
this  critical  period  of  human  development. 
At  the  same  time  It  would  give  over  $8  bil- 
lion In  tax  reductions  to  families  earning  be- 
tween $80,000  and  $100,000. 

Third,  it  would  eliminate  400,000  poor 
families  from  /ood  stamp  benefits  while 
giving  540,000  affluent  families  tax  reduc- 
tions averaging  $27,000  apiece.  Those  losing 
food  stamps  would  be  the  working  poor  and 
the  elderly  living  on  Social  Security.  Those 
receiving  the  high  tax  reductions  would  be 
families  earning  $100,000  a  year. 

The  administration's  package  is  ap- 
parently based  on  the  assimiption  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  transfer 
of  resources  in  this  Nation  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor  in  the  last  40  years, 
but  the  fact  is  that  40  years  ago  fami- 
lies in  the  lowest  20  percent  income 
bracket  were  receiving  precisely  the 
same  share  as  they  were  then. 

TRX  RKAL  DKST  PICTUIIK 

The  administration's  budget  cuts  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Federal 
debt  has  grown  so  fast  that  it  has 
squeezed  out  everyone  else's  ability  to 
borrow.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Feder- 
al debt  has  increased  three  times  since 
1950.  During  that  same  period,  con- 
sumer installment  debt  has  increased 
14  times,  corporate  debt  has  increased 
13  times.  State  and  local  debt  14  times 
and  mortgage  debt  16  times.  Our  Fed- 
eral debt  as  a  percentage  of  ONP  or 
the  overall  size  of  the  economy  has  de- 
clined from  58  percent  in  1960  to  33 
percent  this  year. 

So  what  needs  doing?  Do  all  of  these 
facts  mean  that  we  should  throw  out 
the  administration's  program  and 
start  over?  Of  course  not.  We  do  need 
to  trim  items  out  of  the  budget  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
which  have  simply  not  worked  the 
way  we  had  intended.  We  do  need  to 
aggressively  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  and  this  administration  has  the 
administrative  tools  to  try. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  steal  from  the 
future.  We  should  not  concentrate 
those  budget  cuts  to  the  degree  the 
administration  has  in  the  Investment 
portion  of  the  Federal  budget  while 
leaving  other  portions  relatively  un- 
touched. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  cut  investment 
programs  by  16  percent  when  we  are 
barely  laying  a  glove  on  entitlement 
programs.  It  makes  no  sense  to  focus 
oiu*  attention  on  direct  budget  subsi- 
dies when  we  ignore  other  subsidies 
provided  through  the  Tax  Code  which 
are  in  many  instances  much  larger  and 
much  more  economically  indefensible 
in  a  debate  of  sensible  targeting  of 
scarce  resources.  We  do  need  business 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  productivity  but 
we  should  change  those  cuts  so  that 
they  impact  more  fairly  on  all  regions 
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of  the  country  and  are  better  targeted 
to  the  sectors  of  our  economy  that 
most  need  It  and  represent  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  Job  growth.  Indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  could  be  provided  as 
well,  but  to  avoid  the  risk  of  generat- 
ing new  inflation  they  should  not  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  administration  is 
suggesting  and  they  should  be  distrib- 
uted among  income  groups  in  a  much 
fairer  manner.  So  should  budget  cuts. 

THI  TKULT  IIIB>T 

Would  a  fair  and  disciplined  budget 
provide  a  70-percent  subsidy  for  corpo- 
rate Jet  owners  while  the  average  citi- 
zen who  purchases  his  plane  ticket  has 
to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  his  own 
travel  expenses?  Would  a  fair  and  dis- 
ciplined budget  allow  water  projects 
built  with  Federal  money  to  charge  0 
percent  interest  rates  to  growers  and 
other  users  while  the  REA's  are  asked 
to  pay  8V^  percent  interest  rates? 
Would  a  fair  and  disciplined  budget 
allow  15,000  military  officers  to  re- 
ceive more  in  take-home  pay  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  while  we  are 
being  asked  to  cut  back  on  disability 
benefits  for  veterans  and  Impose  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  the  access  of 
poor  people  to  health  care  and  ade- 
quate diet?  Would  a  fair  and  disci- 
plined budget  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  over  $100  million  on  military 
bands— the  Navy  alone  has  155  of 
them— while  programs  to  train  foreign 
language  specialists  are  being  sharply 
reduced?  Why  should  we  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  no  one  at  the  Voice  of 
America,  for  instance,  who  was  able  to 
broadcast  programs  in  the  language 
that  most  Afghani's  speak  at  the  time 
the  Russians  invaded  Afghanistan  last 
year?  Would  a  fair  and  disciplined 
budget  make  no  effort  at  all  to  reduce 
the  46  percent  subsidy  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  business  lunch  deduction 
while  we  are  making  hugh  reductions 
in  the  43  cent  per  meal  subsidy  pro- 
vided in  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  working  poor?  Would  a  fair  and 
disciplined  budget  allow  oil  companies 
to  avoid  taxes  on  their  overseas  oper- 
ations while  we  are  cutting  back  on 
the  assistance  given  to  senior  citizens 
who  cannot  pay  their  fuel  bills  be- 
cause they  are  on  a  fixed  income? 
Would  a  fair  and  disciplined  budget 
reduce  dairy  price  support  programs 
and  gut  target  prices  for  feed  grains 
but  leave  the  tobacco  support  program 
relatively  imtouched? 

The  question  is  not  whether  to  go 
down  the  road  to  economic  reform. 
The  question  is  how  we  make  that 
reform  fair  enough,  comprehensive 
enough,  and  disciplined  enough  so 
that  we  may  all  go  down  that  road  to- 
gether. If  we  are  going  to  seriously 
attack  inflation,  we  need  a  much 
broader  attack  on  all  of  its  causes.  We 
cannot  successfully  attack  inflation 
with  a  selective  and  narrow  effort 
which  ignores  many  of  the  structural 
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weaknesses  that  have  crept  into  the 
economy  over  the  last  20  years.  If  the 
only  thing  we  do  is  cut  the  budget  and 
cut  taxes  those  structural  weaknesses 
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will  still  be  with  us.  If  we  do  not  deal 
with  these  problems  and  if  we  do  not 
deal  with  some  of  the  decisionmaldng 
wealtnesses  in  the  private  sector  as 
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well,  we  will  be  where  we  are  today  4 
years  from  now.  No  one  wants  that, 
but  that  is  the  subject  of  a  whole  dif- 
ferent q>eech.« 
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ApraS$,l$81 


Ttat  Snato  mat  mt  9  ajiu  on  tbe  ez- 
plraUon  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THUBMom) . 


TiM  r**yr'**".  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  HatTVson.  ULD.,  offered  the  foUow- 
Inc  prayer: 

O  give  thatOu  to  the  Lord,  for  He  U 
good,  for  Hi*  tteadfOMt  love  endmree  for- 
1 136:  1. 


Loviiic  Ood.  let  Thy  love  be  shed 
•ImMd  In  our  heart*.  Thy  word  declares 
that  love  is  the  fuUimnc  of  the  law.  Hdp 
UB  to  love  Thee  with  all  our  hearts  and 
our  neltfOLbors  asouiedves. 

As  the  Ooncress  settles  down  to  the  de- 
manrtlng  work  of  legislation,  energlie 
them  mentally  and  physically  and  emo- 
tionally. Deltvo'  them  from  dlacourace- 
ment  and  frustration.  Help  them  in  their 
ddlberatlana  and  debate  to  dlstlngutoh 
between  substance  and  semantics — be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality.  Ftee  them 
from  perennal  and  partisan  preoccupa- 
tlon  that  would  defeat  their  asplratloDS 
and  deprive  tbe  people  of  Just  and  equi- 
table aolutloDs. 

Lead  us.  O  Ood  of  Love.  In  the  way  of 
peace  and  unity.  Bind  us  together  that 
we  may  be  strong  as  a  nation  and  pro- 
vide for  the  world  the  leadership  which 
the  divine  economy  intends.  Oulde  us  In 
Thy  way  and  In  Thy  win. 

We  ask  this  for  Thy  glory  In  the  name 
of  Thy  son  whose  love  and  sacrifice  en- 
I  all  people.  Amen. 


RBCOQNITTON  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  i»T>  tempore.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognised. 


TBE  JOX7RNAL 

Mr.  snsVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IBM  PKBHIDOrrS  MEBSAOE 


Mr.  81SVBN&  10-.  President.  last  eve- 
ning the  President  ddlvered  to  the  Joint 
sntlon  of  Congress  a  strong  message. 
one  which  was  candid  but  courteous,  and 
rightfully  told  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  this  country  demand  action, 
that  this  Is  the  time  for  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  perpl*'riiig  prnhlems  of  our  economy. 


ILegiiUMve  dag  of  Mondatf.  AprU  27.  IMl) 

The  President  rightfully  singled  out 
for  recognition  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor PsTSK  DojiLxmci  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  commended  the 
Senate  Committee  for  Its  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request  on  the 
budget. 

He  also  spoke,  as  I  Indicated,  very  can- 
didly about  the  options  In  the  House,  and 
has  thrown  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration behind  the  proposed  bipartisan 
bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
press  earlier  this  morning,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  for  anyone  that  tbe  people 
who  represent  the  Republican  Fifty  In 
the  Congress  are  united  in  this  approach 
that  has  been  articulated  by  President 
Reagan.  We  Joined  with  the  President 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  on  September 
IS  of  last  year  and  {hedged  that  if  tbe 
President  were  elected  and  Republicans 
were  allowed  to  control  the  Congress,  we 
would  energetically  attempt  to  reduce 
taxes.  c<mtrol  Inflatlm,  right  the  econ- 
omy, and  eliminate  the  ever-growing 
burden  of  Oovemment  regulation  on  the 
American  public. 

The  program  that  the  President  has 
artictilated  is  one  that  is  totally  consist- 
ent with  that  to  which  we  committed 
ourselves  in  September,  and,  as  one  Sen- 
ator. I  Intend  to  live  up  to  that  commit- 
ment. 

I  feel  certain  that  those  who  supported 
the  President  and  those  who  campaigned 
with  the  President  will  also  support  his 
budget  package.  It  is  time  to  act.  and  it 
is  time  for  us — even  those  of  us  for  whom 
these  votes  are  difOcult  because  they 
mean  that  we  are  voting  to  restrict  pro- 
grams we  have  supported  in  the  past — 
to  recognize  that  this  action  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  in  order  to  preserve  our 
monetary  and  fiscal  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed as  we  have  proceeded  to  date,  in 
the  sptrit  (rf  some  disagreement  but  with 
the  strong  spirit  that  we  aro  united  In 
our  goals.  It  is  a  question,  as  I  under- 
stand it  in  the  Senate,  of  whether  or  not 
the  means  that  have  been  laid  out  by  the 
President  will  best  achieve  that  goal  or 
whether  the  means  articulated  by  others 
might  better  achieve  it.  In  the  Senate 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  dis- 
agreement as  there  is  In  the  House  as  far 
as  the  three  options  available  under  the 
budget  process  in  the  House. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  adhere  to 
our  schedule,  that  we  will  proceed,  and 
that  we  will  accomplish  the  passage  of 
the  budget  resolution  and  see  it  become 
the  first  step  toward  fulfilling  the  pledge 
we  made  last  September  to  the  American 
people. 


ORDER  Di;:SIGNATINa  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  a  series  of  special  orders  which 
have  been  entered  for  this  morning  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bu^toess  not  to  extend  beyond 
10  ajn.  and  that  Senators  be  permitted 
to  speak  therein. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  then 
further  time  left  of  the  leader's  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  majority  leader  has  expired.  The 
minority  leader  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  15-minute 
special  order  for  Senator  BAxn  be  the 
last  item  under  special  orders  and  that 
the  special  order  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  (Mr.  Robskt 
C.  Btxd)  be  transferred  to  the  contnd  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ptox- 
imi). 

The  PRESIDINO  OiVlCEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  jrleld  back  the  time  for  the  special 
order  for  Senator  Bmcms. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der tor  Senator  T^usxcini  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Ilie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

Ilie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  the  minority  leader  gra- 
ciously yielded  me  some  of  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  his  own 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  a  small  part  of  that  time.  . 
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Ux.  PROZMIRB.  Ux.  President,  Syhrla 
Rothchlld,  in  the  book  "Voices  From  the 
Holocaust."  tells  how  the  stories  of  the 
survivors  offers  "a  human  view  of  an 
Inhuman  time."  Rothchlld  notes  that 
whether  the  Nad  extermination  plan  is 
termed  the  "Final  Solution,"  or  the 
"Holocaust."  one  is  allowed  to  speak  of 
unspeakable  events  without  rof  erring  to 
Uvlng  men  and  women.  The  testimony 
of  the  survivors  makes  It  clear,  however, 
that  the  terror  affected  millions  of  In- 
dividual human  beings. 

Yet  she  "wasnt  prepared  for  the 
flashes  of  exhllarattOQ.  for  the  strength 
and  pride  of  a  life-obsessed  people  who 
had  hved  through  the  worst  of  times." 
They  sharo  no  formula  for  survival:  luck 
was  the  common  element  ObtiUnlng 
false  papers,  finding  refuge  In  a  Chris- 
tian household,  being  smuggled  to  a  safe 
country— through  whatever  means,  they 
wero  delivered  back  to  a  world  that  was 
often  unable  to  cope  with  the  haish 
facts  of  their  experience. 
As  Rothchlld  podnts  out: 
Book*  that  claimed  tbe  Hblocaust  never 
happened  were  an  affront  to  the  aanlty  of  the 
people  who  experienced  It;  the  preaence  of 
men  in  Nasi  uniform  .  .  .  p»f»/ting  m  front 
of  their  homas  atUl  made  acme  of  them 
hysterlcaL 

Yet  ordinary  survivon  were  expected 
to  keep  their  bad  dreams  to  themselves. 
Many  were  ccmcemed  about  the  'White- 
washing" of  the  holocaust— making  it  an 
event  that  could  be  igncH^  and  then 
erased. 

Most  of  the  500,000  survivors  of  the 
holocaust  live  In  Israel,  and  about  50.000 
came  to  America  in  the  late  forties  and 
flf  Ues.  For  this  book.  250  people  living  in 
62  American  cities  were  willing  to  have 
their  recollections  taped  for  the  arohlves 
of  the  William  E.  Wiener  Oral  mttory 
library. 

Rothchlld  notes: 

When  they  pondered  the  mystery  of  their 
survival,  the  storytellers  reaponded  In  terms 
of  their  prlmte  ezpertenoea.  Some  survivon 
responded  to  queatlona  aa  if  they  had  been 
privately  reheualng  the  anawera  aU  tbe  years 
they  lutd  bean  waiting  to  be  aaked.  Moat  felt 
a  need  to  apeak  not  only  for  themaelvea,  but 
alao  for  the  friends  and  reUtlvea  that  were 
loat. 

Rothchlld  explains  that  while  monory 
may  have  softened  the  hard  facts  of 
their  experience  in  some  cases,  the  many 
confirmations  of  particular  details  twaVa^ 
it  difficult  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  testi- 
mony and  the  terror.  Rothchlld  also  notes 
that: 

A  collection  as  compelling  aa  thla  one  could 
be  created  from  the  tranacrlptlona  that  are 
not  included. 

This  Illustrates  a  common  need  of  aU 
survivors  to  set  their  insights  down  In 
history.  As  one  put  it— 

Iba  only  thing  that  kept  me  goCiM  la  the 
burning  deatra  to  ua,  to  bear 


human  hate,  or  we  can  choose  to  say  no 
to  that  madness.  The  Genocide  Ccmven- 
tto  haslong  offered  us  a  way  to  do  the 
latter.  The  Ume  Is  long  overdue  for  our 
positive  action  on  this  vital  issue. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SraVENS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  yet. 
Mr.  STjsvjeNS.  Are  there  further  spe- 
cial orders? 

■Hie    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    There 
are. 


We  win  hear  his  testament,  and  others, 
in  the  days  tocome.  The  holocaust  is  one 
of  many  mass  slaughters  that  defile  our 
niatory.  We  can  choose  to  accept  their 
occurrence  as  the  occaskmal  product  Ot 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 

there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 

routine  morning  business. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFI<::kr,  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATTON  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FEDERAL  FIRE  PRE- 
VENTION AND  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1974 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Ur.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  51,  S.  999. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 

will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  blU    (a   998)    to  authorise   appropria- 

tUma  for  tbe  Federal  Plre  PrevenUon  and 

Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  S.  999 
has  been  cleared  on  the  mlnori^  side. 

Tfte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  999) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bffl 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readlns 
of  thebilL 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  Botue  of 
Kepre$entattve»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  aectfam 
17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (16  VS.C.  2316) .  as  amended, 
ia  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  f oUowlng : 

"(d)  Tliera  are  authorleed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provlaiona  of  this 
Act.  eicept  aa  otherwise  speetflcaUy  provided 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  dalma  under 
■action  II  at  thla  Act.  an  amount  not  to 


"(1)  $21.100XKM)  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  which  amount  ttifinrtftn 
not  less  than  94.009,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  tbe  aettvltlea  under  aeetlon  18 
at  thla  Act  at  the  Fire  neaeaith  Center  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standatda; 

"(2)  •28.6S2M0  for  the  flacal  rear  ending 


September  80,  1983,  which  amount  tn/^iiwftt 
not  leas  than  $4,490,080  for  research  and 
development  for  the  acUvlttaa  under  sectloa 
18  of  this  Act  at  the  Fire  Research  Center 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards:  and 
"(3)  $28,487^0  for  the  fiscal  year  ekdlng 
September  30.  1984.  which  amount  includa 
not  less  than  •5.038.800  for  reaearch  and  de- 
velopment for  the  acUvltlca  under  aeetlon 
18  of  thla  Act  at  the  Fire  Beaearch  Center 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standarda. 
The  funds  authorised  under  tctttm  18  «h«ii 
be  In  addition  to  funds  autborlaed  In  any 
other  law  for  reaearch  and  da|relopment  at 
the  Fire  Reaearch  Center  of  tbe  National 
Bureau  of  Standarda.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  rectmsider  the  vote  by  which  the  blU 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pres'.dent,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EARTHQUAKE     HAZARDS     REDUC- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  tbe  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  53.  S.  1001. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
win  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legialaUve  clerk  read  as  fonows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1001)  to  amend  tbe  Barthquake 
Haaarda  Beducttoo  Act  of  1977  to  extend 
authoriaatton  for  approprlatiana  for  flacal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  puipoaea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill.  S.  1001.  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tbe  Senator 
from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bm  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  tbe  question 
is  oo  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  theUlL 

Tlie  UU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Somae  of 
Repre$entatite*  of  the  tJiMed  Statea  of 
America  to  Ccmgreu  assembled.  That  aaetlaii 
7(a)  of  the  Earthquake  Haaarda  Baduetloii 
Act  of  1977  (43  VB.C.  TI08(a)  )  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redeaignatlng  paragraph  (3)  aa 
paragr^di  ( 1 ) ,  and  by  Inaertlng  "Onmai.. — ■* 
Immediately  before  the  flrat  word  therein: 


(8)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  ftH- 
lowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  There  are  antbartaed  to  be  ^ipraprl- 
ated  to  tbe  Dtrector  to  carry  out  tbe  pro- 
vlaiona of  eectloiia  «  and  8  of  thla  Act  not  to 
exceed  85300j000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
September  SO,  1982.". 

Sk.  3.  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (43  U&C. 
7706(b))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  aU  firom  "gnMajOOOr 
throc^  "1980:  and":  and 

(3)  by  Inantlng  immediately  before  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  tbareof  tbe  foDawing: 
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":  snd  not  to  csoMd  •S4.4aS.000  for  tb*  flacal 
yaar  MwUag  8«pt«iBb«r  30.  1982". 

Bk.  S.  Saetton  7(c)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
TlOS(e))  UMMiMled— 

(1)  by  Btrtklnc  aU  from  "Sar.SOO.OOO'' 
tlutracb  "IMO;  «nd":  and 

(1)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  tbe 
partod  at  tba  and  tbaraof  tba  foUovlnc: 
":  and  not  to  aicaad  •ar.OBO.OOO  for  tba  flacal 
yaar  andlng  Saptambar  30. 1083". 

Sbc.  4.  SacUon  7(d)  of  sucb  Act  (43  U.8.C. 
7708(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedl- 
attf  y  bafora  tba  period  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe 
foUowlac:  ",  and  not  to  ezoaad  MSS.OOO  for 
tba  llaont  year  andlng  Saptambar  30,  1983". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Praldent,  I  move 
to  recoDslder  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
WM  passed. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  lA*.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
■creed  to. 

CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

TlM  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momlnc  business?  If  not,  mom- 
tng  business  is  dosed. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENa  ^ix.  President,  there 
stiU  Is  one  special  order,  or  are  there 
two? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
still  two  special  orders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
majority  leader's  special  order  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  believe  the  other  one  is  the  special 
order  for  the  Senator  fnnn  Alaska  (Mr. 
MxnxowsKi) . 

Mr.  SriEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ■bsence 
of  a  quorum. 

Thit  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  roO. 

TtM  leglslattre  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

Tbtb  PRBSmrWO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohJectUn.  It  is  so  ordered. 


REOOcanrnoN  of  senator 

MURKOWSKI 

Tba  PRBBIIHNO  OFnCER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  MmxowsKi)  is  recognised. 


THE  NEED  FCMfl  AN  ARCTIC 
RBBBARCH  POLKTT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
address  oar  assembled  body  this  morn- 


ing on  the  Arctic  research  policy  and  the 
needs  therein. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  dependence 
on  insecure  sources  of  expensive  foreign 
oil  is  now  declining  because  of  reduc- 
tions in  domestic  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  our  dependence  on  the  energy  re- 
sources of  Alaska's  North  Slope  Is 
growing. 

llie  President  of  one  of  America's  ma- 
}«■  oU  companies,  Arco  Alaska,  recently 
sUted  that  he  expects  "half  of  future 
U.S.  domestic  oil  supply  to  come  from 
Alaska  and  Its  offshore  fields."  The  ma- 
jor portion  of  America's  new  found  en- 
ergy resources  wiU  come  from  areas  in 
Alaska  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Tbe 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields,  located  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska,  wiU  soon  be 
sendUng  nearly  2  million  barrels  of  oU 
per  day  through  the  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line across  Alaska  to  Valdei  and  by 
tanker  to  the  lower  48  States.  Those 
fields  are  being  expanded  with  develop- 
ment of  the  Kuparuk  Field.  Arco  alone 
plans  to  spend  some  $19  billion  over  the 
life  of  the  fields.  And  Prudhoe  Bay  is  just 
the  beginning  of  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
develop  Alaska's  energy  resources. 

Among  the  energy  projects  planned 
for  Alaska  over  the  next  decade  include: 
The  Alaska  natural  gas  transportation 
system,  which  will  carry  Prudhoe  Bay 
gas  to  the  lower  48  States  with  a  cost 
rapidly  approaching  $30  billion;  the  23 
miUlon  acre  National  Petroleum  Re- 
serve—Alaska, located  entirely  within 
the  North  Slope  of  Alaska,  which  will  for 
the  first  time  be  open  to  private  leasing 
by  the  end  of  this  year;  offshore  drilling 
in  the  Beaufort  Sea,  with  plans  to  ac- 
celerate dramatically  further  leasing  in 
both  the  Beaufort  and  Chukchi  Seas  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean;  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion of  the  oil  and  gas  potential  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which 
was  authorised  last  year  in  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act;  proposals  for  a  petrochemical  in- 
dustry to  use  Prudhoe  Bay  natural  gas 
liquids;  and  extensive  private  explora- 
tion taking  place  on  State-  and  Native- 
owned  land  on  the  North  Slope. 

itx.  President,  it  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  level  of  oil  and  gas  develc^imental  ac- 
tivity in  Alaska's  Arctic  is  increasing 
dramat'cally.  Moreover,  this  same  kind 
of  activity  is  occurring  in  our  neighbor 
Arctic-rim  nations — Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union — where  there  is  also  sub- 
stantial activity  to  find  and  develop  the 
energy  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
Arctic. 

A  major,  unavoidable  impact  of  this 
energy  development  is  the  introduction 
of  new  technology,  environmental  dis- 
ruption, large  work  forces,  and  many  un- 
anticipated and  unintended  problems.  A 
wide  variety  of  wildlife,  marine  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  fish,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plex plant  life  of  the  tundra,  combined 
with  the  low  temperatures,  harsh  winds, 
and  long  dark  Arctic  winters,  make  this 
environment  extremely  sensitive  and 
subject  to  damage  unless  properly  pro- 
tected during  resource  development.  Tet, 


because  our  reliance  on  the  Arctic  for  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  is  such  a  recent 
event,  we  know  much  less  than  we  should 
about  how  the  people,  the  wildlife  and 
the  environment  will  be  affected  by  de- 
velopment and  how  we  can  prevent  and 
mitigate  those  adverse  effects. 

It  is  essential — and  it  is  good  eco- 
nomics and  good  government — that  a 
key  element  of  our  Nation's  energy  pro- 
gram be  a  comprehensive,  coordinated, 
and  well-funded  policy  of  basic  and  ap- 
plied Arctic  research.  Unfortunately,  the 
V&.  Government  has  no  such  policy  to- 
day. Although  some  applied  research  is 
being  conducted  by  oil  companies,  by  the 
University  of  Alaska,  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  level  of  research  Is 
far,  far  below  that  which  is  necessary.  As 
lust  one  indication  of  the  low  priority 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  giving 
Arctic  research,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Is  phasing  out  operations  at  the 
Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  intending  to  place 
the  facility  on  a  caretaker  status  toward 
the  end  of  this  year.  This  Is  the  only,  yes, 
the  only.  Federal  facility  for  Arctic  re- 
search now  available  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  nations  recognize  the  critical 
need  for  continuing  Arctic  research. 
There  are  active,  expanding  research 
programs  in  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  even  in  smaller  nations  such  as  Den- 
mark. These  nations  recognize  their  own 
self  interest.  They  have  acted  to  maxi- 
mize energy  development  in  the  Arctic. 
They  have  acted  to  insure  that  they  do 
not  make  unnecessary  and  costly  mis- 
takes. They  are  pursuing  their  short- 
and  long-term  interest  intelligently.  We, 
however,  are  not. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  on- 
going Arctic  research  the  Soviet  Union 
is  engaged  in.  As  stHne  of  the  additional 
materials  I  will  insert  in  the  Rbcou 
clearly  show,  we  are  frightfully  behind 
the  Soviets  in  this  area.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  large  Arctic  research  effort  in- 
volving 20,000  scientists  is  coordinated 
through  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Insti- 
tute of  Leningrad. 

I  support  wh(rfeheartedly  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  Arctic  en- 
ergy resources  to  help  sustain  this  Na- 
tion s  national  defense,  its  economy,  and 
our  way  of  life.  At  the  same  time,  I  sup- 
port, and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for,  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  an  intelligent  national  Arc- 
tic research  policy  which  wiU  put  us  on 
a  par  with  Denmark,  Canada,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  cannot  afford  less. 

The  Arctic  research  Issues  that  should 
be  examined  by  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers are  numerous  and  wide  ranging. 
The  impact  of  expedited  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopmental activities  on  the  breeding 
grounds  for  water  fowl,  marine  mam- 
mals, and  wildlife  remains  imcertain.  Of 
particular  Importance  to  the  Native  peo- 
ple of  the  North  S^ope  Is  the  impact  of 
offshore  develoinnent  on  the  populations 
and  migratory  habits  of  the  lx)wbead 
whale,  an  animal  stlU  vital  to  the  sub- 
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sistence  aad  cultural  lifestyle  of  Alaska's 
NaUves.  The  ability  of  wlldUf  e  to  coexlBt 
with  the  modem  technology  of  oU  and 
gas  development,  particularly  In  pris- 
tine areas  such  as  the  Arctic  Natlooal 
Wildlife  Refuge,  deserve  greater  exami- 
nation. 

Technological  problems  of  operating 
in  the  Arctic  require  further  study.  The 
Arctic  environment  Is  extran^  sensi- 
tive and  unique.  Transportation— what- 
ever the  mode — ^is  very  expensive.  Since 
so  little  is  known  about  Arctic  Qpoations. 
many  activities  that  are  simple  and  rou- 
tine in  the  Iowa-  48  become  exceedingly 
complex  and  difficult  in  the  Arctic.  Fw 
example,  no  satisfactory  method  of  per- 
manent waste  disposal  of  nonorganic 
materials  in  the  Arctic  has  yet  been  de- 
veloped. Acceptable  constructioa  tech- 
niques are  in  their  Infancy  and  are  stlU 
b^ng  tested  and  developed.  Ice  condi- 
tions and  the  threat  they  post  to  off- 
shore drilling  activities  are  poorly  un- 
derstood and  little  tested.  PoUutim  ccm- 
trol — whether  air  «^<^1ong,  water  dis- 
charges, or  oilspUlsr— requires  a  differ- 
ent approach  in  the  Arctic  than  in  mod- 
erate climates. 

The  Alaskan  Arctic  is  strategically 
Important  to  our  national  defense.  The 
strategic  interest  of  the  Arctic  grows  as 
energy  production  in  that  area  increases. 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  Arctic  wlU  rival 
that  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Not  only  does  the  Arctic  contain  crit- 
ical energy  and  mineral  resources  and 
military  bases,  but  the  Arctic  represents 
our  only  common  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Little  is  known  of  seaborne  move- 
ments in  the  Arctic,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas  or  in  submarines  be- 
neath the  waters  and  ice  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Our  understanding  of  communi- 
cation in  the  unique  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  the  Arctic  is  mintfnai  our  na- 
tional defense  requires  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  the  Arctic  and  its  ef- 
fects on  our  military  capabilities. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
issues  for  applied  Arctic  research.  What 
is  lacking  to  date  is  a  national  ctHumit- 
ment  to  this  research  and  a  coordinated, 
comprehensive,  long-range  research  pro- 
gram involving  the  various  interested 
public  and  private  organizations.  The 
costs,  by  any  measure,  are  insignificant. 
The  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of  failing 
to  do  what  is  pnH>er  and  prudent  carries 
large  costs.  These  costs  may  be  measured 
in  terms  of  delay,  needless  Utigation,  and 
expensive  development  efforts  that  fall 
for  lack  of  required  Information. 

I  plan  to  make  the  development  of  a 
national  Arctic  research  policy  one  of 
my  priorities  in  this  session  of  the  '7th 
Congress.  I  will  be  asking  many  of  you 
to  contribute  to  this  Importanttaak.  be- 
cause it  has  significance  for  your  States 
and  for  all  parts  at  tills  country  tiiat  are 
relying  more  and  more  on  Alaska's  en- 
"KT  resources.  My  coUeague,  tiie  senior 
abator  from  Alaska,  shares  my^n- 
cems  about  toe  need  for  a  coorthu^ 
comprehensive  AreUc  ressanS^JS^' 


Tbe  Federal  Government  needs  to 
designate  an  agency  that  wants  toe  re- 
s^.ousiLility  for  Arctic  research— if  the 
UJB.  Navy  does  not  want  toe  job.  per- 
haps it  should  be  given  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Coast  Guard,  wito  its  long 
history  of  service  throughout  Alaska, 
may  be  toe  logical  Federal  agency  to 
take  over  toe  extremely  valuable  latx)ra- 
tory  and  other  facilities  at  Point  Barrow 
that  will  soon  fall  into  disrepair  and. 
toereafter.  be  available  for  a  vital  mis- 
sion only  at  great  cost.  Until  a  perma- 
nent designation  of  toe  Federal  agency 
best  able  to  maintain  toese  facilities  is 
made,  toe  Arctic  Research  Lab  might 
be  turned  over  to  toe  University  of  Alas- 
ka, which  would  be  provided  funds  to 
maintain  the  lab  as  its  caretaker. 
nnaUy.  a  final  decision  on  toe  labora- 
torys  scientific  value  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  toe  Federal  agency  has  been 
designated. 

In  toe  Alaska  Lands  legislation,  toe 
Congress  directed  toe  Secretaries  of  En- 
ergy, Interior,  and  Defense  to  study 
carefully  the  Implications  of  closing 
down  NARL,  including  toe  impact  of 
that  closing  on  our  Arctic  research  pro- 
gram, and  to  maintain  toe  facility  until 
such  time  as  the  Congress  could  con- 
sider toe  results  of  that  study.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  these  departments  and 
the  administration  will  respond  to  thi^ 
directive  and  will  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  toe  facility  in  a  caretaker 
status  until  we  are  better  able  to  evalu- 
ate its  role  in  this  Nation's  Arctic  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  President,  I  wlU  review  toe  issue 
of  Arctic  research  poUcy  with  other  in- 
terested groups  to  identify  toe  best  or- 
ganization structure  to  develop,  fmid 
and  implement  research  projects  that  arc 
crucial  to  our  understanding  of  toe 
Arctic.  In  particular.  I  want  to  focus 
on  toose  Arctic  research  projects  that 
win  be  cost  effective;  that  will  enable 
us  to  understand  and  avoid  potential 
adverse  effects;  and  that  win  lead  to 
the  development  of  better  alternatives 
and  improved  mitigative  measures. 
Among  toose  who  should  be  involved 
in  this  process  are  toe  oil  companies 
active  in  the  Arctic,  toe  State  of  Alaska, 
toe  University  of  Alaska,  otoer  Arctic- 
rim  nations,  toe  Departments  of  En- 
ergy. Defense,  Interior.  Transportation 
Coast  Guard,  toe  National  Petroleum 
Council,  toe  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, toe  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
toe  scientific  community,  conservation 
organizations,  and  private  groups  such 
as  the  National  Geographic  Society  and 
toe  American  Associntion  for  toe  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

Alaska's  energy  resources  are  vital  to 
this  Natim's  future.  Development  of 
those  resources  wUl  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments.  They 
can.  properly  managed,  strengthen  our 
overaU  energy  independence  and  our  na- 
tional securi^. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  toe  end  of  my 
remarks  a  chrcmology  of  energy  develop- 
ment and  Arctic  research  developments 


in  my  State.  This  chronology  demon- 
strates toe  Nation's  growing  reliance 
upon  Alaska's  energy  resources  and  toe 
dramatic  expansion  of  activity  in  recent 
years. 

Given  toe  extreme  Importance  of 
Alaska's  energy  resources  and  toe  ines- 
capable fact  oi  toeir  continued  develop- 
ment, we  must  include  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional energy  policy  a  serious,  major 
program  of  applied  Arctic  research.  Over 
the  next  several  months,  my  office  wiU  be 
reviewing  toe  major  elements  of  such  a 
policy  and  the  most  appropriate  orga- 
nizaUcHial  and  financial  structures  nec- 
essary to  expand  and  energize  our  Arctic 
research  to  toe  levels  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chronology  of  energy  de- 
velopment and  arctic  research  develop- 
ments and  excerpts  from  a  new  Febru- 
ary 1981  report  on  U.S.  Arctic  science 
policy  by  the  Alaska  Division  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  be  printed  in  toe  Rxcoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  toe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows: 

Chbonologt    or   Aacnc   Bcbubch   Bmrnia 

Auro  DKVELOPiccirr  or  TJS.  Aacnc  Foucr* 

1923 — President  Wmrren  O.  Harding  estab- 
lishes Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  (NPB- 
4). 

1946-53— Exploration  of  NPB~4. 

1947— Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory 
(NARL)   established  at  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska. 

1958 — Passage  of  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

1900's — Increased  national  attention  and 
Congressional  action  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental, ocean  and  qiace  sciences. 

1984 — Qood  Friday  earthquake  In  Alaska. 
Following  this.  sIgntWcant  economic  reoor- 
ery  and  oU  Industry  exploration  actlvltlea 
take  place.  These  activities  place  new  de- 
mands on  arctic  science  and  technology. 

1964-65— (1)  Alaskan  Senator  Bob  BarUett 
commissions  Legislative  Reference  Sesrloe  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  report 
on  scope  of  n.S.  arctic  research. 

(2)  Bartlett  also  requests  Joseph  Flts- 
gerald.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  in  Alask*, 
to  Implement  a  process  within  the  federal 
executive  branch  to  develop  arctic  policy. 

1965— ntzgermld  preparea  Initial  broad 
stAtement  of  VS.  arctic  poUcy  and  InlUatea 
dlaeuaaions  with  beads  of  dqiartmenta  and 
agencies  in  Washington.  D.C. 

FoUcy  statement  emphasises  need  for  con- 
duct of  coherent  arotlc  sdentlflc  programs 
prior  to  commencement  of  exploration  and 
production. 

1965-1968 — Ongoing  dlaeuaaions  regarding 
contenta  of  poUcy  statement  between  Fed- 
Nal  Field  Committee  and  National  Science 
Foundation. 

1968 — Oovemor  Walter  Hlckel  brings  need 
for  a  V&.  arctic  policy  to  Bq>ublican  Con- 
vention: for  first  time,  arctic  Intereats  In- 
cluded in  a  major  political  platform. 

1968— UA  policy  statement  agreed  to  by 
all  concerned  agencies  and  forwarded  to 
Preslaent  Johnson;  statement  not  signed  by 
Johnson  prior  to  his  leaving  oOoe. 


■Based  on  "United  States  Arctic  fldeno 
Policy,"  prepared  under  auq>lces  of  Alaska 
Division,  American  Association  for  tbe  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  1981. 
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irr4— Wvkaltop  ipooKrwd  by  AlMte  8m 
Onat  mcrjoa  «nd  N»tlonal  SelMioa  Foun- 
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(4)  nulilMW  wniiatTi  with  ooBstnwtlan 
gf  XMBO-Alarta  plpf""*  UMt  tankv  tnflle 
ftam  leo-tno  port  »t  twmtouo  o(  ptpoUna  b^ 
ooM  otM^t:  l«*  o<  p«o«i  toowlortt-wo 
•boot  aretle  mnttoanmat  boeooiM  •PV^*"^ 

w.  iMi  TiiUfl  plans  for  inuM-Alaak* 
pIpS^  pnMntad  to  UA.  Btnato  OommlttM 
OB  mtartor  and  Iiiaalar  Aflbta. 

Flans  eaUad  for  •  burlad  ptpaWna  along  «n- 
tm  ]M«tb  «npt  fw  U  mllw.  PrabMna  wltb 
plana  aaUktj  polafeod  out. 

Oetobor  i»m— nam  Bacratvy  of  tha  In- 
tartor  BefeBl  oonTanaa  "SkyUna  Oonf oanea 
to  diOna  ma  tbat  fadaral  govamiBant  abould 
tftka  to  vwoxo  a  balaaoa  batwwn  aiploltatloa 
at  awtte  laauuieaa  and  paotaettoo  ot  land  and 
I  or  ttoa  Aietle. 
1M»— PnaMant  aanda  raport  to  Oon- 
Iteitaa  Setaaea  AOalia— A  Taar  of 
J  FartlelpatlaB.  188B. 

_^gat8flHtbraoanun«nd«tlaafOrana- 

tloa^  areUe  poUey  laport  and  la  atlU  daanat 
utteolatad  of  VS.  areUc  objac- 


.ttonal    ■nTtronmantal 


FDUcT  Act  (lOPA)  adoptad 
1910— FtpoUna  pcojaet 


Brat  taat 


IVIO— Thraa  major  aretle  adanoa  pragrama 
bagnn  to  and  naar  Alaaka: 

(1)  Alaaka  8a*  Grant  Program  laaaarch 
aflteta  to  aretle  0»rtna  and  ooaatal  raoourtaa 


m 


Program,  aponaorad  by 
Foundation — to  atody  tim- 
dr»  ae>«yal— M  (part  at  VM.  partletpatlon  to 
IntHBattonal  Woiogleal  Program) . 

(S)    Aietta   lea  Dynamlea  Joint   Kparl- 
inaiila    almlj  at  lea  moramanta.  faroaa.  and 
afliMta  to  Arctic  Waain 
UBfOatanattiy,  pmgrama  ware  not  eoordl> 

It  of  VA.  arctic 
;  to  Praaldant  by  Under  8ac- 
iirwto. 
im— Statamant  not  algnad  by 
Praaldant.  doa  to  laananca  of  National  aaeu* 
itty  Dtnalan  MaiiMwaiiiliim  144  by  National 

MMiaaaiiitimi  called  for  aatabllabment  of 
an  Intaiagauey  Aretle  FoUey  Oroap  and  da- 
it  of  a  ooofdinatad  plan  for  aelan- 
to  and  on  tbs  Aretle.  (No  rae- 
ord  tbat  polley  group  ever  aaat.) 

irW— FnbMcattco  by  lABOC  at  Flra-Taar 
Ooordlaatad  Flan  for  Aretle  Baaaarcb 

nrwililwad  to  mMt  tha  mandate  of  N8C 
144. 

Of  Natloaal  Aeadamy 

by  Dr.  Wattar  O. 

r  of  Natloaal  Ontw  for 

ind  pob- 

potantlal    en- 

of  da««lopmHit  of  tha 


for 


Fnrpoaa  waa  to  ooordlnata  aeUvltlaa 
develop  an  "Aretle  OOahora  Program." 

1*74— Wblla  plana  were  being  formulated 
abow  worbahop.  tha  Buiaau  of  l*nd 
at  of  tha  latanor  Deputmant  an- 
toto  an  agraamant  with  National 
Oeeanocraphle  and  Atmoapbartc  Admin- 
istration for  aaaaaament  of  tha  outer-oonU- 
nantml  ahalf  wvlrona.  prior  to  laatfng  of  tha 
OOS  for  oU  and  gaa. 

■Sort  toeludad  atudlaa  to  Oulf  Alaaka. 
Bntng  8aa,  Beaufort  and  Oiukohle  boalna. 
Itaiortunataly.  raaulto  ware  poorly  ayntha- 
rtwH  and  raaaareh  aeUvltlaa  were  oftan 
•hortad  prior  to  eoeapletlon. 

lOTO  PtaiMea  of  anvlronmant  of  National 
P«trolaam  llaaain  to  Alaaka.  mandated  by 
Naval  Petroleum  Baaarrta  Production  Act  of 

ivn.  _ 

Stodlaa  added  Uttla  to  azlattog  enTlron- 
mental  knowledge. 

■^■"■■■"  FbOM  UJB.  Aacnc  BaxHcm  Fouct 

(By  DaTld  U.  Hlekok.  Ounter  W«U«r.  T.  NaU 

Davla.  Vara  Alexander,  and  Bobert  Banor) 

In  tha  long  nin.  a  well-thought-out  and 
totagiatad  areUc  adence  poUcy  wlU  guaran- 
tee the  beat  management  and  uae  of  the 
Aictlc'B  dlTerae  raaouroea— natural,  str^taglc. 
and  human.  During  tha  past  three  deeadea 
government  baalcally  baa  paid  "Up  aenrtce" 
to  thU  concept  with  token  and  procedural 
programs  in  arctic  science.  Oorem mental  co- 
ordination, prkxlty  determinations,  and  spo- 
radic pronounceoaenta  concerning  arctic 
aelence  have,  to  effect,  been  a  farce  to  every 
senee.  The  nation  almply  cannot  afford  any 
longer  to  be  complaoent  to  Ita  approachea  to 
tha  tK^"<-«Hf»«  of  arctic  knowl«4P-  Clearly, 
tjie  Mum  (or  a  ranalaaance  to  arctic  aclanoe  is 
now.  We  need  a  strong  and  cohaalva  VB. 
arctic  arlwif*  policy  to  guide  national  pro- 
gram effort  in  reaource  development,  toter- 
nat**™*'  relatione,  defense,  environmental 
protection,  and  human  health. 

Offahore.  exploration  and  future  produc- 
tion faculty  rtaalgn  to  all  baala  north  of  the 
AJonttana  la  aeveraly  hampered  by  lack  of 
datn  on  ice  charaeterlatlce  and  dynamlea. 
laformatlon  on  currenta  and  eedlment  trana- 
port.  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  subeea 
parmatrost.  and  data  on  superstructure  Idng 
MMi  Storm  ooeurrenoe.  Operating  offahore 
drill  rigs  to  the  ice-covered  waters  of  the 
Arctic  to  a  safe  and  environmentally  accept- 
able faahlon  la  dUBcult  and  ooatly.  The  nu- 
meroua  n*tnral  haaarda  to  tha  Arctic,  par- 
ticularly aea  loe.  mraka  a  cautloua  approach, 
to  which  technologies  and  envlronmantal 
prooeduree  are  continually  being  teeted  and 
Improved,  mandatory.  Petroleum  oompanlaa 
operating  on  aretle  continental  ahelvee  have 
found  aoeurBts  forecasting  of  aea  ice  behavior 
to  be  Indlapenaabla.  The  normal  haaarda  of 
oOfehore  drllltog  are  magnified  many  tlmae  by 
tha  wide  varUtkma  to  weather  and  Ice  oondl- 
tkma.  Flpaltoae  from  drilling  pUtforma  to 
shore  are  subject  to  rupture  by  the  seourtng 
of  maaalve  praeaure  rid«ea  and  Ice 
enomtoua  foroee  can  build  up 
on  the  drllltog  platforma  aa  the  moving  Ice 
pUea  up  agatoat  It.  Without  such  inf  ormatlon 
the  oonatmetlan  of  offahore,  year-round  pro- 
duction fBdUtlae  la  Impoatfble. 

To  be  able  to  exploit  aretle  rseoureea. 
legally,  eoonamleally.  and  to  an  envlran- 
mantaUy  aeeeptahle  faahlon:  to  conduct 
mmtary  oparatlona  to  the  area;  and  to  rap- 
raeent  Ita  totereeta  to  the  Aretle  totaUlgantly 
and  from  an  toformad  baata.  the  united 
Stataa  moat  have  a  aubatantlal  and  waU- 
onordlnated  adentlflc  rseearch  program  to 
the  Arctic.  Such  a  program  dooe  not  praa- 
saUy  exist,  neither  doea  a  ooherant  poUcy 


on  aretle  rniirch  nor  any  priority  aanse  ot 
purpoae.  OonsaquanUy.  the  United  Stataa  haa 
only  very  limited  areUe  aelentlfle  and  taob- 
notoglcal  axpartlae  and  oapablUty.  Only  a 
atrong.  atahla,  long-tarm  adanoa  effort  can 
aupply  the  answara  needed  now  and  to  trato 
a  generation  of  future  aretle  adentlsta. 

Varloua  jnrladlotloaal  problema  to  the  Are- 
Uc alao  have  atrataglo  aa  wsU  aa  poUUoal  and 
economic  impUeatton.  There  la  diaagraemant. 
for  example,  about  the  extant  of  ooaatal 
sute  Jurladlctlon  over  the  arotlo  aeaa  and  on 
Norway's  claim  to  axdualva  control  of  the 
reeouroee  of  Svalbard'a  eontlnental  ahalf. 
Controversy  alao  marks  the  effort  to  estab- 
llah  a  Norwegian-Soviet  continental  ahalf 
boundary  to  the  Baranta  Sea.  and  the  oon- 
ttocntal  shelf  boundary  betwaen  Canada  and 
Alaaka  haa  not  yet  bean  agreed  upon.  The 
poealblllty  of  aretle  tanker  trafle.  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine,  and  the 
maaalve  buildup  of  the  USBB  fleet  along  tha 
Baranta  Sea  have  enhanced  tha  importance 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  transit  areaa,  particu- 
larly to  the  U8SB  and  to  suoh  an  extant 
that  some  obeervers  have  begun  to  refer  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  aa  a  "Soviet  lake."  The 
Soviet  Unlon'a  adentlflc  effort  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  along  marglna  exceeds  the  oom- 
btoed  effOrta  of  aU  the  other  littoral 
co'intnee. 

Dr.  Ton  OJelsvlk,  director  of  the  Norwegian 
Polar  Institute  to  Oslo,  wrote  recently: 

"In  contrast  to  Antarctica,  the  Intema- 
Uonal  adentlflc  cooperation  to  the  Arctic  U 
rather  poorly  developed  and  organised.  On 
the  national  level,  arctic  adence  la  differently 
developed.  The  Sovlet-Busslan  organlsaUon 
and  IneUtutes  charged  with  exploraUon  and 
adentlflc  studies  are  larger  than  the  biggest 
to  the  weet.  and  they  carry  out  a  large  and 
systematic  study  of  not  only  t^e  Soviet  arctic 
coaata  and  Itlaf^^lr  but  over  the  wbole  central 
aivtle.  The  Soviet  arctic  technology  U  well 
developed,  and  the  transporUtlon  system — 
consisting  of  powerful  icebreakers  and  air- 
craft— la  superior  to  that  of  the  weit.  The 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Inatltute  of  Leningrad 
is  the  central  polar  organisation,  but  in  ad- 
dition, many  spedallced  agendae  or  Inatl- 
tutee  have  been  eatahUabed.  More  than  SO,- 
000  adentlsts  must  be  tovolred  to  arctic 
atudlee  on  the  Soviet  aide. 

"In  the  blggeat  arctic  nations  to  the  west, 
their  polar  research,  although  Increaalng  to 
slse  end  quality,  U  rather  poorly  coordinated. 
Ndther  USA  nor  Canada  has  aatabllahad  a 
central  organisation  for  arctic  adence.  This 
also  makee  totematlonal  cooperation  and 
coordination  dlflleult.  Arctic  adence  to  the 
west  has  grown  considerably  since  the  dis- 
covery of  oU  and  gas  In  the  American  Arctic 
but  la  still  lagging  behind  the  Soviet  one. 
If  the  gap  is  not  bridged,  or  at  least  dlmto- 
Ished.  there  is  a  danger  of  unwanted  conae- 
quences  of  future  political  and  lend  arrange- 
menta  wlthto  the  central  Arctic." 

Dr.  OJelsvlk  conduded  by  urging  the 
Western  governments  to  increase  funds  for 
arctic  tflenrff  and  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
on  an  IntemaUonal  level.  We  heartily  concur. 

These  brief  examples  Illustrate  the  unlque- 
neea  and  diversity  to  structure,  dynamlea, 
and  behavior  of  the  arctic  region  as  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  Berth.  Other 
ii»t««w«  u«  ^^«p'"«^^"g  great  efforts  to  the 
study  of  the  Arctic  because  they  understand 
that  the  keya  to  many  of  our  planet's  preaent 
and  future  probleme  may  lie  to  this  region. 
If  the  United  States  U  to  partldpate  to  this 
proceei  to  any  meaningful  way.  It  must  begto 
to  tovolve  Itstff  to  aretle  raeeareh  now. 


April  gS,  1981 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Msarmcx  BonwaaaT  aaxTLKicxirr  laxATt 


The  PRESmtNO  OPPICFR.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  Into  executive  session  and  proceed  to 


the  oontlileratkm  of  the  resolutioo  of 
ratUeatlon  of  Sx.  U  (96-1).  which  pur- 
suant to  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment previously  ordered  Is  considered  to 
have  been  ftn*"'^*^  with  the  amend- 
ments contained  In  the  resolution.  On 
the  qucMMon  of  agreeing  to  the  rescdu- 
tion  there  shall  be  2  hours  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed.  respec- 
tive, by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiacT)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pbu.)  . 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  of 
ratiflcatioa. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

MtMOlved  {Uoo-thtrds  of  the  Senaton 
prtaent  concurring  therein}.  That  the  Sen- 
ate advlae  and  oonaent  to  the  ratlflcatlon  of 
the  Treaty  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Stetea  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  Binding  Dis- 
pute Settlement  the  IMlmltatlon  of  the 
Uarltime  Botmdary  to  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
Area,  signed  at  Waahtogtoa.  March  as,  1979 
(Bxecutlve  U,  96th  Oongreaa,  1st  seeslon), 
subject  to  the  following  amendmenta: 

1.  That  the  second  sentence  of  Artlde  I 
of  this  treaty  ahall  be  amwirted  as  follows: 

"The  Chamber  of  the  Intematlanal  Court 
of  Justice  diall  be  deemed  to  have  been  con- 
atltuted  when  the  Beglatrar  of  the  Court  has 
been  notlflad  of  the  name  or  namee  of  the 
Judge  or  Judgea  ad  hoc." 

2.  That  Artlde  IV  of  this  treaty  ahall  be 
amended  as  follows: 

"ThU  Treaty  ahaU  be  ratified  to  accord- 
ance with  the  domeetlc  requlrementa  of  the 
polldee  and  shall  enter  toto  force  on  the 
date  Instruments  of  ratlflcatlon  are  ex- 
changed and  shall  remato  to  force  until 
termtoAted  by  agreement  of  the  ParUea." 

3.  That  Article  I  of  the  Special  Agreement 
Between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Chamber  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justloe  the  Delimita- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Boundary  to  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  Area,  algnad  at  Waahlngton, 
March  29,  1879,  ahaU  be  amended  aa  foUowa: 

"The  Partlea  shall  submit  the  question 
posed  to  Artlde  n  to  a  Chamber  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  mmpoeiid  of 
five  persona,  to  be  constituted  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Partlea.  pursuant  to  Article 
3«(a)  and  Article  31  of  the  Stotute  of  the 
Court  and  to  accordance  with  thin  Special 
Agreement." 

4.  That  Article  VI,  paragrsvb  l.(a)  of  the 
^Mdal  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  chamber 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  the 
Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Boundary  to 
the  OuU  of  Maine  Area,  signed  at  Waahlng- 
ton, Mardi  39.  1979,  ahaU  be  M««if"iH^  as 
follows: 

"(a)  a  Memorial  to  be  submitted  by  each 
Partynot  later  than  aeven  months  after  the 
Beglatrar  shall  have  recdved  the  notification 
of  the  name  or  namee  of  the  Judge  or  Judgea 
ad  hoc;" 

B^That  paragraph  i  of  Article  xm  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statae  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  eubmtt  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  the  lArltlme 
Boundary  to  the  Oulf  of  Maine  Area,  algnad 
at  Waahlngton.  March  39,  1979,  ahaU  be 
amended  aa  foUows: 

"1.  Following  the  rendertor  of  tbe  dedaton 
of  the  Court  or  of  the  Oiamber  of  Vbe  ^nter- 
naUonal  OcMrt  of  Justice  constltnten  pursu- 
ant to  the  Special  Agreement  Between  tbe 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee  of  *"m1ra 
and  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  to  Submit  to 
a  Chamber  of  the  IntematlaDal  Ooort  ot 


Justloe  the  Delimitation  of  the  Marttlme 
Boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  either 
party  may  requcet  negotiations  directed  to- 
ward reaching  agreement  on  extension  of  the 
maritime  boundary  as  far  seaward  as  the 
Parties  may  consider  desirable."   

6.  That  paragn^th  4  of  Artlde  xm  at  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Oovemment 'pf  the 
United  Statea  at  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Court  of 
Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime 
Boundary  to  the  Oulf  of  Maine  Area,  signed 
at  Waahlngton,  March  39,  1979.  ahaU  be 
amended  as  foilowa: 

"4.  If  Agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph  1 
or  paragr^h'  3  Is  not  reached,  and  the  mat- 
ter cannot  be  submitted  to  tbe  Court  to  ac- 
oordance  with  paragraph  3,  either  Party  may 
call  upon  the  Prealdent  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  to  select,  after  constUtaUon 
with  the  Parties,  five  persons  to  constitute  a 
Court  of  Arbitration." 

7.  That  paragraph  S  of  Artlde  zm  of  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
Uhlted  Statee  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  to  Submit  to  a  Court 
of  Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of  tbe 
Maritime  Boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  Matoe 
Area,  signed  at  Washington.  March  39.  1979. 
be  renumbered  paragraph  6. 

8.  That  a  new  paragraph  S  be-  added  to 
Artlele  xm  of  tbe  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  <"!«"rda  to  Submit  to 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  the  Delimitation  of 
the  Maritime  Boundary  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
Area,  signed  at  Washington.  March  39,  1979, 
asfoUows: 

"6.  If  the  dedalon  referred  to  to  para- 
gr^>h  1  was  rendered  by  a  Chamber  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  this 
Agreeokent  subsequently  enters  toto  force,  a 
Court  of  ArbltraUon  shall  be  catabllahed.  to 
accordance  with  Artlde  I  of  this  Agreement, 
for  the  purpoees  of  deddtog  the  question 
referred  to  to  paragraph  3  of  this  Article." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sag. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleriE 
win  call  the  KdL 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pn>- 
ceeded  to  call  theroIL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GtaASSLST).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business? 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Hw 
pending  business  is  the  resolutiiHi  of 
ratification  on  which  there  are  2  hours, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  has  before  it  for  advice  and  con- 
sent the  East  Coast  Boundary  Treaty 
with  Canada. 

TMb  agreement  will  establish  a  pro- 
cedure by  which  a  fecial  chamber  of 
the  World  Court  or  a  third-party  arbi- 
tration panel  wHl  resolve  the  contro- 
versy coDceming  the  Atlantic  maritime 
boundary  by  imposing  a  binding  settle- 
ment. 

■me  eventual  ratUlcatlon  of  this  treaty 
wm.  I  hope,  place  both  our  nations  on 
the  road  to  a  final  solution  to  this  ob- 
stinate problem  which  has  adversely  af- 
fected the  normally  good  relatlans  be- 
tween our  countries. 

As  you  all  know.  United  States-Cana- 
dian east  coast  mmrmn^  boundary  dif- 


ferences were  intensely  iwywHw^f  when, 
in  1977,  both  couatries  extended  their 
fisheries  Jinlsdlctlons  to  200  miles.  Rec- 
ogoliJng  tiie  po4«ntial  gravity  of  the 
dispute,  both  nations  appointed  special 
negotiat<Mn  to  seek  a  resolution  of  the 
boundary  and  related  Issues  involving 
fisheries  and  mineral  resources.  However. 
Canada  was  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  sobi- 
tion  of  the  boundary  question  until  the 
fishery  issues  were  settled  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Therefore,  tbe  agreement  to 
submit  the  boundary  issue  to  third-party 
arbitration  was  conditioned  on  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  United  States  of  a  jier- 
manent  fisheries  treaty. 

This  fisheries  trei^  was  the  subject 
of  great  controversy.  During  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  of  April 
1980.  strong  opposition  to  the  treaty  was 
expressed  by  a  number  of  fishery  indus- 
try spolusmen  and  the  New  England 
''!<'" gTssiflnal  delegatioa. 

Opponents  of  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian fisheries  treaty  argued  that  there 
were  three  fundamental  defects  in  the 
agreement: 

First,  it  would  have  permanently  In- 
jured UJS.  fishermen  by  unfairly  divid- 
ing Northwest  Atlantic  catches  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Second,  it  would  have  damaged  the 
American  fishing  effort  permanently  by 
guaranteeing  Canada  access  to  siialile 
new  areas  of  the  TJJB.  sooe  and  by  grant- 
ing that  country  substantial  rights  to 
participate  in  managing  the  fisheries  In 
these  same  areas. 

Iliird.  it  would  have  impwifrt  sound 
conseravtion  and  mansgwnmt  <tf  the 
valuable  Georges  Bank  and  Gulf  of 
Maine  fishing  grounds,  by  circumventing 
the  regional  management  councils,  creat- 
ing unwieldly  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures, and  deterring  the  use  of  new 
mwnag**"^rit  techniques. 

In  an  act  of  solidarity  within  the 
fisheries  community,  the  gulf  coast 
shrimp,  west  coast  salmon,  the  west 
coast  tuna  industries,  a  lange  portion 
of  tbe  U.S.  fish  processing  Industry  and 
the  House  Bierchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  formally  expressed  sup- 
port for  the  New  Rigland  opposltkio. 

On  April  15.  1980.  the  New  Etaajand 
Senate  delegation  formally  Introduoed 
an  amendment  to  the  fisheries  treaty 
which  would  have: 

First,  terminated  the  treaty  3  years 
from  the  date  of  its  entry  into  force; 

Second,  restricted  Canadian  scallop 
fishermen  to  an  area  east  of  a  line  drawn 
through  the  dlqmted  sine;  and 

Third,  acoarded  the  United  States  ex- 
clusive management  authority  over  the 
scallops  fishery  west  of  this  Une. 

However,  the  New  KngianH  amend- 
ment was  stated  to  be  unaccQ>table  by 
the  Canadian  Govonment  and  the 
boundary  and  fishery  treaties  were  hdd 
in  committee  for  almost  2  yean. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  take 
formal  action  on  these  agreements  was 
sUted  by  their  Minister  of  Extenial  Af- 
fairs to  be  Canada's  most  serious  bilat- 
eral issue.  The  consequent  deterioration 
of  United  States-Canadian  relations  was 
the  subject  of  great  personal  caoean  to 
me.  Fktan  the  outset  of  my  tennre  ag 
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tiie  ctaalmum  of  the  Foreifn  BeUttons 
CommittM.  I  h»ve.  through  varioui 
fhf«n«i.  urged  the  President,  the  Ca- 
nadian aovemment,  and  my  colleagues 
to  find  an  equitable  soluUon  to  the  im- 
puse  on  these  treaties. 

1  might  say  to  my  distlngrilshed  col- 
league from  Rhode  Island,  who  knows  of 
my  concern,  and  I  have  been  acquainted 
through  the  years  with  hts  own  particular 
coQcem  and  his  own  constituent  interest. 
at  Blair  House  In  the  first  meeting  we 
had  with  President-elect  Reagan  I  raised 
this  issue  as  the  principal  issue  that  I 
f  dt  must  be  resotred.  and  urged  that  the 
first  visitation  to  be  made  by  President 
Reagan  as  President—or  I  suggested  as 
pQMlbly  President-elect— should  be  a  trip 
to  Ottawa  to  meet  with  the  Canadian 
Oovemment. 

In  the  4-year  tenure  of  President  Car- 
ter's term  in  (Ace.  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  visit  Ottawa,  or  did  not  visit 

I  felt  that  our  nearest  neighbor,  with 
the  kind  of  disputes  we  have  with  them — 
here  we  have  a  neighbor  with  which  we 
have  a  kng  border  that  is  probably  the 
most  open  border  in  the  world  today.  We 
have  a  ntlgh**"''  who  has  a  common  de- 
fmse  establishment  with  us.  We  have  so 
much  In  common — our  language,  our 
background,  so  many  things.  Yet  this  Is 
posed  by  them  as  the  primary  problem 
they  have,  and  it  should  be  resolved,  and 
it  must  be  etevated.  I  felt,  to  a  Presi- 
dential level. 

However,  after  considerable  effects 
were  made  by  the  executive  branch, 
Canadian  «yf[V'<»>«  and  various  congres- 
ilonal  Members  to  find  a  compromise  to 
the  fisheries  problem.  It  was  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  only  solution  which  could 
be  reluctantly  accepted  by  all  parties  was 
a  ddinkage  ci  the  boundary  treaty  from 
the  fishery  treaty. 

On  March  5  and  6  of  this  year.  14  Sen- 
ators. Including  8  members  ot  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the 
President  exchanged  correspondence  an- 
nouncbig  this  solution.  In  his  letter. 
President  Reagan  stated: 

After  omnlnlng  the  matter.  It  U  clesr  to 
me  thmt  tb*  flsbMy  treaty  cannot  be  ratified 
In  a  fom  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Can- 
ada. Tban  Mami  to  be  no  controversy  In 
raiatkm  to  tb*  boundary  aetUement  treaty. 
Therafore.  I  betlere  that  It  would  be  best  to 
uncotiple  the  two  treaties  and  proceed  with 
the  ratUteaUon  of  tbe  boundary  settlement 


In  addltlop,  he  announced  that  he 
would: 

Order  tbe  Coast  Guard  to  forbear  from  the 
•nforcament  ot  U£.  laws  against  Canadian 
flablng  vMsels  in  all  maritime  areas  now 
rialmwl  by  Canada. 

"nie  President  also  suggested: 
That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  work 
ctoaaly  wltb  the  New  England  Beglonal 
Flabery  ICaaagemant  CouneU  to  InsUtuta  as 
soon  aa  poaalbla  a  flsbery  management  plan 
tot  acaUopa  on  Qeorgsa  Bank. 

The  dritnkage  of  the  boundary  and 
fishery  issues  should  facilitate  an  equi- 
table resohitlon  of  the  overall  problem. 
I  believe  that  this  course  of  action  will 
enable  us  to  place  one  of  these  difflcult 
Issues  btiiind  us.  The  ratiflcation  of  this 
treaty  should  be  a  major  step  toward 


reestablishing  the  close  cooperation  and 
mutual  respect  which  has  characterized 
the  relaUonsnip  of  our  two  countries. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize that  this  treaty  may  not  be  the  most 
acceptable  solution  to  Canada  nor  to  all 
of  the  east  coast  U.S.  fishing  interests, 
but  I  believe  that,  over  the  long  term,  it 
will  piovide  an  equitable  resolution  of 
the  maritime  boundary  problem.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
ol  the  resolution  of  ratification  for  this 
treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  Maritime 
Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  with  Can- 
ada <Ex.  U.  9»-l),  a  treaty  to  resolve 
the  east  coast  boundary  dispute  with 
Canada,  with  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  This  treaty. 
together  with  the  Agreement  on  Elast 
Coast  Fishery  Resources  with  Canada, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on 
May  3.  1979.  nearly  2  years  ago.  The 
treaties  were  inextricably  linked  so  that 
neither  treaty  would  go  into  effect  with- 
out the  other.  As  my  colleagues  are  all 
well  aware,  it  was  the  second  document 
which  proved  so  controversial. 

It  became  clear  last  year  during 
Foreign  Relaticxis  Committee  considera- 
tion of  this  package  that  while  the 
Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  was  non- 
controversial  and  provided  a  useful 
mechanism  for  settling  our  east  coast 
boundary  dispute  with  Canada,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  fishing  agreement. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  fishing  agreement 
as  constituted  suffered  from  three  fatal 
flaws: 

First.  It  unfairly  divided  Northwest 
Atlantic  catches  between  United  States 
and  Canadian  fishermen  and  provided 
only  minimal  possibilities  for  changes; 
second,  it  damaged  long-term  VS.  fish- 
ing interests  by  guaranteeing  Canada 
access  to  new  areas  in  the  U.S.  zone  as 
well  as  granting  for  the  first  time,  sub- 
stantial rights  to  Canada  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  areas;  and  third,  it  would 
have  established  an  unnecessarily  cum- 
bersome structure  for  the  purpose  of  the 
management  and  conservation  of  the 
valuable  Georges  Bank  and  Gulf  of 
Maine  fishing  grounds.  The  importance 
of  these  fiaws  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  had  no  termination  date. 
Thus,  a  permanent  cap  would  have  been 
Idaced  on  the  growth  of  the  US.  east 
coast  fishing  Industry. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for 
recognizing  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
link  ratification  of  the  East  Coast  Bound- 
ary Treaty  and  fisheries  agreemmt  and 
for  requesting  that  the  two  be  "delinked" 
and  the  latter  returned  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
at  this  point  the  correspmidence  of  a 
group  of  Senators  with  President  Reagan 
and  the  reply  from  President  Reagan. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio, 

as  ffdlows: 


n£.  SarATs. 
WOMhington,  D.O..  March  5.  l$tl. 
Tbe  PacsiDurr, 
The  White  Hotue. 

DxAS  Ma.  PaaaucNT:  We  an  writing  to  you 
concerning  the  UarlUme  Boundary  Settle- 
ment ireaty  and  the  Agreement  on  East 
Coast  Fishery  Resourcea  with  Canada  (Bsaca. 
U&V.96-1). 

Since  May  1970,  the  fishery  treaty  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  arduous  debate. 
After  careful  consideration  utUlzlng  a  na- 
tional per.>pectlve,  with  equal  concern  not 
only  for  the  future  of  U.S.  fishery  interesU 
but    for    the    maintenance    of    good    U.S.- 
Canadian relations,  we  believe  that  the  new 
Administration  should  move  to  address  the 
Issue    at    the    heart    of    the    dispute — the 
boundary.  It  la  our  opinion  that  theaa  trea- 
ties should  be  deUnkad  prior  to  your  visit  to 
Canada,  and  that  the  Senate  should  move 
ahead   with   Its  approval   of   the   boundary 
agreement.   The   establishment  of   an   East 
Coast  boundary  should  greatly  facilitate  an 
equitable  resolution  of  the  fishery  problem. 
Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  withdraw  the 
flabery  treaty  and  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  Ita  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  boundary  treaty. 
Sincerely, 
Claiborne  Pell.  Paul  9.  Tsongaa,  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  Edward  Zorlnsky,  John  H. 
Chafee,  Gordon  J.  Humphrey,  William 
S.    Cohen.    Charles    H.    Percy.    Jease 
Helms,   Rlotaard  O.   Lugar.   Lowell   P. 
Welcker,    Jr..    Nancy    Landon    Kasae- 
batun,     George     J.     Mitchell.     Larry 
Preasler. 

Trv  Wmri  Honas. 
Wathington.  D.C..  March  6.  J»it. 
Hon.  Chaslks  PaacT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Ma.  CHAniujr:  Tou  and  I  have  both 
been  concerned  about  tbe  treaties  with  Can- 
ada, signed  March  39.  1979,  dealing  with  East 
Coast  fishery  and  maritime  boundary  mat- 
ters, which  have  been  before  tbe  Committee 
for  two  years. 

At  the  beart  of  our  concern,  and  tbe  con- 
cern of  your  colleagues,  has  been  a  shared 
desire  to  solve  the  fishery  problem  and.  at 
the  same  time,  build  a  strong  and  close  re- 
lationship with  Canada,  based  upon  good  will 
and  mutual  re3pect,  recognising  that  both 
countries  have  Independent  national  inter- 
ests to  pursue. 

After  examining  the  matter.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  fishery  treaty  cannot  be  ratified 
In  a  form  that  would  be  acceptable  to  Can- 
ada. There  seemi  to  be  no  con'roversy  In 
relation  to  tbe  boundary  settlement  treaty. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  It  would  be  best  to 
uncouple  the  two  treatlea  and  proceed  wltb 
the  ratification  of  tbe  boundary  settlement 
treaty. 

I  request  that  tbe  Committee  meet  on  an 
urgent  Inalf  to  recommend  Sennte  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  Stntes 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
to  Submit  to  Binding  Dispute  Settlement 
and  Delimitation  of  the  Maritime  Bovndary 
m  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  sicned  at  Wash- 
ington. March  29.  1979.  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  that  treaty  to  be 
brought  Into  force  without  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  accompanying  fishery  agreement. 

This  course  of  action  will  ensure  tbe  set- 
tlement of  the  maritime  boundary  by  an 
ImparUal  and  binding  third  party  dispute 
settlement  procedure.  It  will  allow  a  future 
fisheries  relationship  between  the  United 
States  snd  Cnnada  to  be  built  upon  known 
facts  and  clrcumstancea.  T  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  me  without  further  action  the 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  on  Baat  Coaat  Flabery  Ba- 
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sources,  signed  at  Washington.  March  39. 
1979. 

In  connection  wltb  tbe  exchange  of  Instru- 
ment3  of  ratification  of  tbe  boundary  settle- 
ment treaty  It  ia  my  Intention  to  take  two 
other  actions.  The  first  would  be  to  order  the 
Coast  Guard  to  forebear  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  US  laws  against  Canadian  fishing 
vessels  In  all  maritime  areaa  now  claimed  by 
Canada.  While  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is 
no  basis  in  International  law  for  tbe  claims 
that  Canada  has  made.  I  also  believe  that  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
maritime  boundary  dispute,  I  must  ezerdae 
this  discretion  In  law  enforcement.  I  also 
Intend  to  suggest  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce work  closely  wltb  tbe  New  England 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Council  to  In- 
stitute as  soon  as  possible  a  fiabery  manage- 
ment plan  for  scallops  on  Georges  Bank.  I 
know  the  Secretary  also  Intends  to  continue 
the  fine  technical  cooperation  we  have  had 
with  Canada  in  the  field  of  fisheries. 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  action  outlined 
above  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  and  will  contribute  to  the  dose  and 
cooperative  relationship  wltb  Canada  tbat 
we  seek. 

Slnoerely. 

SOKSLB  BBaOAK. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  compromise  amendments 
Introduced  last  April  15  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy. These  amendments,  reluctantly 
supported  by  me  when  the  former  ad- 
ministration refused  to  delink  the 
treaties,  were  a  second-best  solution.  I 
have  always  thought  and  have  stated 
publicly  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
the  preferred  solution  was  to  go  forward 
with  the  East  Coast  Boundary  Treaty, 
confident  that  once  the  boundary  dispute 
was  resolved  an  equitable  solution  to  the 
fishing  controversy  would  be  more  easily 
reached. 

I  know  that  our  Canadian  friends  are 
not  entirely  pleased  by  President 
Reagan's  decision.  I  do  want  to  reas- 
sure our  Canadian  allies  that  this  action 
in  no  way  diminishes  the  value  which 
the  UJ3.  Senate  and  the  entire  Nation 
place  upon  our  strong  ties  with  Canada. 
In  this  regard,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  Ambassador  Peter 
Towe  of  Canada  who  woiked  so  diligent- 
ly and  vigorously  in  attempting  to  find  a 
solution  to  this  impasse  short  of  delink- 
age.  He  did  a  first-rate  Job,  and  he  is 
certainly  not  to  be  blamed  that  no  solu- 
tion short  of  dellnkage  proved  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
East  Coast  Boundary  Treaty,  as  it  now 
stands,  serves  the  intereste  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  is  worthy 
of  Senate  supiwrt.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  First.  I 
should  like  to  notify  the  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  on  th  s  issue  that  they 
should  come  to  the  floor  to  speak  on  it. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  this  Sen- 
ator correct  that  there  is  to  be  a  vote  on 
this  l^sue  no  later  than  12  o'clock,  but 
that  the  vote  could  orcur  at  any  time  be- 
tween now  and  12  o'clock  when  we  have 
finished  consideration  of  the  treaty? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinola  is  correct. 

Ttlr.  PERCY.  I  again  ask  Senators  who 
are  eager  to  speak  on  this  subject  to 
come  and  speak  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Maine  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  on  bdialf  of  the  Mari- 
time Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  with 
Canada  and  to  urge  its  passage.  This 
treaty  is  intended  to  resolve  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
over  the  boundary  which  separates  their 
economic  zones  in  the  Gulf  ot  Maine.  I 
would  like  to  preface  my  discussion  of 
the  boundary  agreement  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  negotiaticms  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  which  led 
to  its  submission  to  the  Senate.  I  do  so 
not  simply  to  provide  a  backdrop  for 
this  treaty's  consideration  but  because 
I  believe  ttiat  process  yielded  lessons 
which  must  be  heeded  now,  lest  they 
be  repeated  in  another  context. 

When  the  Maritime  Boimdarv  Settle- 
ment Treaty  was  first  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  March  of  1979,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  another  proposed  treaty,  the 
"East  Coast  Fishery  Resources  Agree- 
ment, a  plan  for  Joint  Canadian- Ameri- 
can management  of  the  living  resources 
of  the  Georges  Bank.  The  treaties  were 
submitted  together  as  comDlemept'»rv 
portions  of  a  comprehensive  reso'u^ion 
of  the  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  In  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 
They  had  been  drafted  to  be  Insepara- 
ble— the  effectiveness  of  earh  was  con- 
tingent on  the  ratification  of  the  other. 
While  the  process  for  resrlvlpe  t^e  mari- 
time boundarv  of  the  two  countries  has 
never  engendered  significant  con- 
troversy, the  East  Cotst  Fishery  Re- 
sources Agreement  virtually  bristled 
with  rrovfslons  that  were  unfavoraMe 
and,  indeed,  unfair,  to  American  fisher- 
men from  New  England. 

The  f  rst  faUing  of  the  fisheries  man- 
agement agreement  was  that  it  was  le- 
gally entwined  with  the  boundary  de- 
limitation treaty.  At  a  heartne  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  we 
were  informed  by  the  American  nego- 
tiators that  the  two  had  been  I'nked 
because  the  Canadians  had  insisted  that 
they  be  Unked.  litUe  other  than  this 
rationale  was  offered  even  though  this 
arrangement,  by  Instituting  a  perma- 
nent resources  management  plan  before 


the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  bound- 
ary, placed  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  grossly  outside  of  a  logical  se- 
quence of  resolution. 

Another  defect  of  the  management 
agreonent  was  that,  once  enacted,  it  was 
to  remain  in  force  in  perpetuity.  This 
provision  for  the  limitless  effectiveness 
of  the  agreement  was  highly  unusual  in 
international  agreements  generally  and 
in  American-Canadian  agreements  spe- 
cifically. In  fact,  research  revealed  that 
of  more  than  230  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  none  was 
permanent. 

As  a  matter  of  general  practice,  the 
only  international  agreements  that  are 
given  perpetual  effect  are  boundary 
agreements.  Any  departure  from  this 
practice  in  other  fields  would  require  a 
compelling  argument  to  sustain  it.  In 
this  agreement,  however,  where  the 
management  of  a  complex  mix  of  living 
resources  over  an  enormous  area  was  to 
be  conducted  under  a  fixed  regime  for 
all  time,  no  such  argument  was  forth- 
coming. 

The  allocation  of  the  species  that  were 
compr^ended  by  the  management 
agreement  was.  quite  simply,  unfair  to 
American  fishermen.  The  percentages  of 
fish  to  which  each  nation's  fishermen 
were  entitled  had  been  determined  with 
reference  to  a  period  of  time  in  which 
Canadian  fishermen  had  been  their  most 
successful.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the 
Canadian  fishermen  during  this  period 
of  time  had  been  attended  by  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  assistance  from  the  Canadian 
Government,  assistance  that  found  no 
equivalent  on  the  American  side  of  tbe 
border. 

And  this  is  something  that  has  been  of 
interest  to  me  for  some  years  now.  the 
almost  calculated  neglect  of  the  Ameri- 
can f  shermrai  in  this  country  by  suc- 
ceeding administrations. 

Finally,  the  treaty  was  deficient  in 
that  it  undercut  the  congressional  in- 
tent embodied  in  the  Fisheries  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976.  or 
FCMA.  which  extended  the  American 
economic  zone  to  200  miles.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  the  creation  of  tbe 

Joint       ranariian-Atn^rimn        Fisheries 

Management  Council  which  would  have 
preempted  the  management  authority  of 
the  New  England  Regional  Fishoies 
Management-CounclL 

Now.  when  I  and  other  members  of  the 
New  England  delegation  raised  these  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty,  we  were  charac- 
terized as  being  provincial.  They  had 
Canadian  oCQcials  who  descended  upcm 
Washington  and,  in  closed  sessions,  in- 
dicated that  somehow  we  in  the  New 
England  delegation  were  acting  out  of  a 
narrow,  partisan,  provincial,  parochial 
interest,  while  Canada  was  concerned 
a^out  a  national  resource;  that  it  is  of 
national  importance  to  the  Canadians 
but  only  of  a  narrow  New  England  pro- 
vincialism as  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  this  by 
way  of  criticism  of  the  Canadians  for 
describing  the  issue  this  way.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  illustrates  their  skin 
In  framing  the  issue.  What  was  most 
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.  to  BM  VM  the  fact  that  our 

own  8tata  D^artment  met  thsM  vary 
iMltlmata  ooncanw  about  the  llcherles 
•fravMnt  with  the  same  objection:  that 
I  and  the  other  memben  of  the  Ne« 
BDtfand'iMei^an  wen  betnc  narrow 
ptovlnclal.  and  unduly  reetricUve  In  our 

fbcnt. 

The  State  Department's  use  of  this 
diaraetarlntloo  indicated  that  the  in- 
tcfceti  of  this  industry  had  been  sub- 
ocdlnatod  to  some  greater,  undefined 
■oaL  This  Is  a  practice  irtilch  Is  only  too 
faitintor  to  me.  I  had  first  encountered 
it  wtmk,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Rspceantattree  serrlns  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  par- 
ticipated In  the  drafting  of  a  blD  to  de- 
dare  the  lobetar  to  be  a  "creature  of  the 
dt^."  When  this  proposal  was  first 
made,  the  State  Department  oppoeed  It 
on  the  grounds  that  other  countries 
would  retaliate  against  the  Dhited  SUtes 
for  taking  such  action.  Similarly,  It  op- 
poeed the  enactment  of  the  aoo-mlle  fish- 
eries UBBlt  on  the  grounds  that  It  would 
upset  the  international  coastal  order.  In 
both  theee  Instances,  the  State  Depart- 
ment recommended  that  a  real  and 
pressing  nattiwft'  Interest  be  subordi- 
nated to  an  intematiooal  concern  that 
was  more  imagined  than  reaL 

Given  this  background,  the  action  of 
the  Reagan  administration  In  withdraw- 
ing the  fisheries  management  agreement 
Is  doubly  heartening  to  me.  It  is  hearten- 
ing net  simply  because  It  was  done  but. 
also,  fbr  how  it  was  done.  In  his  letter  to 
Senator  Pbct,  rrplalnlng  his  decision. 
President  Reagan  said  that  he  wished  to 
"buOd  a  strong  and  close  relationship 
with  Canada."  while  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  the  "Independent  na- 
tional interests"  of  each  coimtry.  This  Is. 
In  my  liew.  the  proper  framework  for  the 
united  States  to  work  within  in  reaching 
Intematlanal  agreements  of  every  type. 

The  economic  strength  of  this  coun- 
try la.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  sum  of 
its  parts.  And  those  parts,  whether  they 
be  a  regional  fishing  taktastry  or  some 
other  concern,  should  not  be  placed  at 
competitive  disadvantage  with  foreign 
Indurtilee  to  vindicate  some  vague  for- 
eign poUey  goaL  In  other  words,  insur- 
ing that  our  Industries  retain  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  foreign  In- 
dustilss  on  an  equal  footing  and  do  not 
have  their  strength  artificially  drained 
away  by  tatcnuitlonal  agreements  of  con- 
vcnlenee  should  be  a  prime  foreign  pol- 
icy ohleethre  of  the  United  States. 

The  Maritime  Boundary  Settlement 
Treaty  wetahllshes  a  process  for  the  reeo- 
Intlan  of  the  dUTeieuces  between  the 
Utatted  States  and  Canada  that  I  beUeve 
is  Calr.  It  bears  emphasto  that  the  two 
countries  hatvw  turned  to  this  third  party 
for  ttie  resohition  of  this  boundary  dis- 
pute only  after  a  lone  period  of  negotia- 
tion during  whJdi  good  faith  attempts 
to  eonetmet  a  lesolutlon  were  made. 

The  treaty,  by  its  terms,  refers  the 
eonflleting  Claims  to  a  Chamber  of  the 
mteraatlonal  Court  of  Justice.  It  also 
sets  forth,  wltti  particularity,  the  Issues 
iriildi  the  rhamher  Is  to  consider  and 
tanas  of  reftrwM"^  whldi  it  is  to  use. 
Rnally.  It  provides  that  the  final  dedskm 


of  the  Chamber  win  be  binding  on  both 
parties. 

It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  case 
we  are  sending  to  the  mtemational 
Court  of  Justice  is.  tai  many  respects,  a 
ease  of  the  first  impression.  Although 
the  International  Court  has  made  some 
dytt^i?f  that  may  provide  guidance,  the 
theories  and  principles  wlikh  govern  this 
kind  of  question  are  stin  tn  a  state  of 
flux.  The  final  outcome  of  the  Chamber's 
deliberations,  therefore,  can  not  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Stoto  Department  assured  the  Por- 
elm  Relations  Committee  that,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  many  of  the  is- 
sues that  are  to  be  argued,  the  United 
States  has  a  very  strong  eaae. 

Having  described  the  terms  of  the 
boundary  settlement  agreement.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  Ito  Umlts.  It  does 
not  provide  for  the  resolutkm  of  the  dis- 
puted stotus  of  Machias  Seal  Island.  This 
Island,  which  Ues  in  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
just  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  is 
elatmed  by  both  Canada  and  the  United 
Stotes  and  has  been  for  many  years.  A 
rich  and  valuable  lobster  fishery,  used  by 
both  r-**!*/!**"  And  American  lobster- 
men.  Is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Island. 

Although  a  small  and  barren  rock. 
m#«i.tii«M  Seal  Island  is  important  to  the 
united  Stotes.  Its  stotus  has  been  skle- 
stepped  in  the  treaty  before  us  by  refer- 
ence to  agreed-upon  coordinates.  The 
resolution  of  this  question  will  have  to 
await  the  press  at  another  day^  evento. 
It  is  also  Important  to  note  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  counsel  for  the 
Stote  Department,  the  argumento  which 
the  United  Stotes  wlU  raise  before  the 
Chamber  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  will  not  implicate  the  other  un- 
resolved maritime  boundary  disputes 
between  Canada  and  the  United  Stotes. 
Rnally,  I  think  we  have  to  be  aware 
that,  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  we  have 
on^  begun  the  process  by  which  this 
maritime  boundary  will  be  delimited. 
Estknates  on  the  time  it  wlU  take  the 
Chamber  to  reach  lU  dedsion  run  from 
2  to  5  years.  Given  the  length  of  time 
necessary  tot  a  careful  conslderatlfln  of 
this  matter,  interim  arrangemento  for 
access  to  the  living  resources  of  the 
Georges  Bank  mwt  be  considered. 

President  Reagan.  In  his  letter  with- 
drawing the  fisheries  management  agree- 
ment, provided  for  one  element  of  such 
an  interim  arrangement:  He  permitted 
the  Canadian  fishermen  to  fish  the  en- 
tire disputed  Eone  until  the  final  court 
decision  was  iuued.  President  Reagan 
made  this  decision,  he  explained,  to  to- 
sure  a  "peaceful  soluticm"  of  the  dispute. 
He  cmphastaed.  naoreover.  that  this  ac- 
tion was  a  "discretion  in  law  enforce- 
ment" and  that  it  was  taken  even 
though  the  President  firmly  believes 
that  the  Canadian  claims  have  "no  basis 
in  international  law." 

The  Canadian  presence  to  the  diqiuted 
zone  during  the  resolution  of  the  bound- 
ary diapute.  therefore.  Is  by  the  grace  of 
the  President.  It  does  not  cloak  thdr 
claims  to  legitimacy  nor  should  anjrone 
find  to  it  the  slightest  acknowledgement 
of  the  validity  of  the  Canadian  claims. 
And  this  potot.  I  think,  has  to  be  made 


as  strongly  as  we  poaslbly  can  during 
this  discussion  and  deliberation.  We  do 
not  wish  to  convey  to  the  court  or  to  the 
Chamber  any  todlcatlon  whatsoever  that 
we  think  the  Canadians  have  a  valid 
and  legitimate  claim  to  that  part  of  the 
disputed  aone  that  remains  to  oonfllet 
Another  facet  of  the  toterim  arrange- 
ment Is  the  question  of  the  management 
of  the  resources  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 
One  of  the  argumento  that  was  made  to 
Justify  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive Canadian-American  fisheries 
management  plan  before  the  boundary 
itoe  was  set  was  that,  left  to  themselves, 
the  Canadian  and  American  fishermen 
would  fish  the  living  resources  of  the 
Georges  Bank  toto  exttoctlon.  This  argu- 
ment is  deficient  to  at  least  two  respecta. 
To  begto  with,  neither  the  Canadians 
nor  the  Americans  would  pursue  a  course 
which  would  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tion on  which  their  livelihood  is  based. 
Furthermore,  both  the  New  England 
Reelonal  Fisheries  Management  Coun- 
cil and  the  Canadian  fisheries  man- 
agement agencies  conUnue  to  elfect  and 
will  regtOate  the  activities  of  their  na- 
tionals. 

President  Reagan  referred  to  the  role 
of  the  New  England  Council  to  institut- 
ing a  responsible  toterim  management 
program  when  he  suggested  that  It  de- 
velop a  scallop  management  plan.  Re- 
cently, the  council  propoeed  its  plan  and 
tocluded  wlthto  it  a  special  provision  for 
Canadian  toterventlon  and  comment. 
The  Canadians,  on  theta-  part,  have  con- 
ttoued  the  enforcement  of  their  strict 
scallop  regulations. 

Early  predictions  of  governmental  and 
commercial  strife  between  the  United 
Stotes  and  Canada  to  the  wake  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fisheries  management 
agreement  have  now  given  way  to  the 
prudent  and  conciliatory  counsel  of  the 
ofllcials  of  both  countries.  I  believe  the 
United  Stotes  and  Canada  win  weather 
this  storm.  I  think  they  wUl  be  able  to 
work  out  the  dUTerences  that  have  ex- 
isted over  the  past  few  years  whUe  the 
Chamber  reaches  ito  decision  and  that 
the  mutual  good  win  and  good  sense  of 
these  countries  are  going  to  prompt  sen- 
sible resfdutlons. 

Before  concluding.  Mr.  President.  let 
me  say  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
f rom  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pnx) ,  who  Uxk. 
a  leading  role  to  opposing  the  toltlal  set 
of  !<preements  that  was  sent  to  the  UB. 
Senate.  He  raised  the  question  of  per- 
petuity and  he  raised  the  question  of 
linkage  between  the  two  agreements 
wh*ch.  to  his  Judgment  and  to  ours,  were 
fundamental  flaws,  and  he  was  very 
tostrumental  to  seeing  to  it  that  this 
proposed  agreement  was  not  brought  to 
the  US.  Senate  ftoor  for  fuU  considera- 
tion untU  the  objections  of  the  New  Ens- 
land  Senators  had  been  met. 

Finally,  let  me  just  reiterate  the  potot 
that  a  time  has  come  to  this  country 
when  we  shoukl  look  upon  the  fishing  to- 
dustry  as  something  vital  to  our  coun- 
try. It  is  an  todustry  which  ought  to  be 
supported  and  not  undermtoed.  It  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  the  Canadians  and.  I 
believe  it  to  be  so.  It  should  be  of  equally 
vital  importance  to  this  country. 
I  believe  the  President,  to  his  letter  to 


the  Senate  and  to  hli  mwsagas  to  tlie 
Canadians,  has  Indleated  that  for  the 
first  time  slnoe  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  which  is  now  gotog  on  some 
9  years,  we  finally  have  to  turn  an  at- 
titude aa  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion—that  the  fishing  Industry  Is  Indeed 
worthy  of  our  protection  and  worthy  of 
our  prometion.  and  X  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  admtoistratlan  to 
achieving  those  ends. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  support  the  ratlflea- 

tlon  of  th'A  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty 

and  urge  ito  CKpeditlous  consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

recognises    the    Senator    firom    Rhode 


Mr.  PEUi.  M^.  Presidsnt.  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  for  his  kind 
words.  I  also  commend  him  for  his  work 
to  h<ddlnc  off  consideration  of  this 
treaty  for  an  indefinite  period  untU  It 
had  been  successfully  decoupled. 

I  yield  as  much  ttoie  as  he  may  de- 
sire to  the  juntor  Senator  from  Maine. 

Tht  PRISIDDfO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  Maritime  Boundary 
Settlement  Treaty  with  Canada.  At  this 
time.  I  also  wish  to  compliment  ^rfitffr 
Pbsct  and  Senator  Pnx.  who.  as  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  mmmh^r  re_ 
spectlvely,  have  surmounted  substantial 
obstacles  to  their  effwt  to  present  an  ac- 
ceptable treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
approval. 

I  would  first  like  to  Joto  my  coUeague, 
Senator  Conxir.  to  maMwy  clear  that  the 
grace  which  the  President  has  extended 
to  Canadian  fishermen  to  permit  fishing 
to  the  fun  disputed  zone  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  basis  for  any  subsequent  asser- 
tion to  the  proceedings  before  the  Wtn-ld 
Court  that  the  claim  is  therefore  Justi- 
fied. 

Second.  I  want  to  commend  A***fttiw 
Pnx.  as  did  Senator  CoaxH— and  I  want 
to  toclude  Senator  Cobdi  to  these  re- 
marks— ^for  the  outstondtog  mamwr  m 
whtoh  they,  along  with  other  New  Eng- 
land Senators,  combined  to  block  ratifl- 
eation  of  an  earlier  proposal  which  was 
unjust  and  toequltaUe  from  the  stand- 
potot  of  New  England  flahermcn. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
this  treaty  wfll  be  approved  and.  there- 
fore. I  would  like  to  make  a  few  potato 
golnc  beyond  the  treaty. 

This  treaty  was  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  March  29,  1979.  Until 
early  last  month,  it  was  tied  to  an  East 
Coast  Fisheries  Resources  Agreement. 
Under  the  original  arrangement  reached 
by  representotlves  of  the  Itoited  Stotes 
and  Canada,  the  two  pacto  were  to  be 
linked,  ihor  were  to  enter  toto  force  si- 
multaneously and  neither  would  take  ef- 
fect without  the  other  being  approved 
and  Implemented. 

As  many  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  a  substanUal  majority  of  fisher- 
men to  the  Northeast  beUeved  the  fish- 
eries treaty  to  be  contrary  to  their  best 
totereste.  It  was  toequltaUe  to  ito  aUoca- 
tkm  of  valuable  sto^  unfair  to  Ito  dis- 
tribution of  management  authority,  and 
virtually  unenforceable,  given  the  limited 
budgeto  of  tlie  Coast  Guard  and  the  Fish- 
eries Servtoe. 


I  studied  the  Industry's  complatoto 
and  the  Stote  Department's  argumento 
sopporttog  the  fisheries  treaty;  I  met 
with  Maine's  ground  fishermen  and  tob- 
stermen  who  opposed  It;  I  met  with  the 
redllsh  industry  sptriEesmen  who  felt  the 
pact  was  the  only  available  inwriiantin 
to  give  the  redflsh  fiaet  access  to  tts  tra- 
ditional grounds  off  Nova  Scotto. 
I  reached  several  conclusions: 
First  and  most  Importantly.  I  decided 
that  the  res(dutlon  of  the  boimdary  dis- 
pute should  not  be  tied  to  a  permanent 
fisheries  management  arrangement. 

Both  our  countries  have  agreed  to  ar- 
bitrate the  boundary  dlmiute  which  has 
caused  considerable  friction  since  we 
each  extended  our  maritime  economic 
sones  to  1977.  Both  countries  recognise 
the  need  to  move  expeditiously  toward 
that  resolution.  There  was  no  compelUng 
need  to  Unk  that  resolution  with  a  con- 
troversial fisheries  management  agree- 
ment No  persuasive  substantive  argu- 
ment exlste  to  dday  resohrlng  the  bound- 
ary dispute,  and  reach  an  agreement 
on  the  sharing  and  management  of  fish- 
ing resources  independently. 

Second.  I  determined  that  the  fisheries 
treaty's  permanence  was  unjustified  and 
unwise.  Even  the  U3.  negoUator.  Lloyd 
Cutler,  to  hearings  before  the  committee 
last  April,  conceded  that  few  bOateral 
agreements— other  than  peace  treaties 
and  those  establishing  boundary  lines- 
are  permanent.  Of  the  232  bOateral 
agreemento  the  United  8totes  and  Can- 
adahave  reached  stoce  1950.  not  one  Is 
permanent. 

Periodic  policy  reviews  and  renegotto- 
tlons  are  essential,  to  fact,  to  let  govern- 
ments better  serve  the  people  they  rep- 
resent. Such  reviews  nermH  Stotes  to 
take  toto  account  enforcement  experi- 
ence, changing  economic  clreumatances. 
and  more  sophisticated  sdentlflc  dato  as 
It  becomes  available.  The  pennanence  <A 
the  propoeed  flshoies  treaty  would  have 
prechided  both  a  broad  scale  review  at 
a  later  date  and  any  subsetnient  renego- 
tiations. This  would  have  locked  both 
nations  permanently  toto  a  management 
regime  baaed  on  today's  knowledge  and 
expertise,  with  no  opportunities  for  reri- 
slons  to  accommodate  better  tedmiques. 
more  accurate  dato  or  more  effective  en- 
forcement as  our  abilities  to  do  so  ?iens!t. 
Last.  I  reached  the  conclusion  toat 
a  fisheries  plan  for  the  Georges  Bank 
and  Gulf  of  Maine  ought  not  be  so  com- 
plex that  officials  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  are 
unable  to  enforce  it.  In  Ma<ne.  fishermen 
are  among  the  most  respected  eitixens 
to  our  coastal  communities.  They  want 
to  obey  the  tows  of  the  Stote  and  the 
Nat!on:  and  they  are  wflltog  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  New  Endand  Fisheries 
Ibnagement  Council.  But  if  these  tows 
and  rules  are  too  complex.  If  they  are  ex- 
cessive to  number,  and  if  th^r  purposes 
are  unclear,  we  wfll  witoess  widespread 
vlOtot*ons.  In  the  process,  our  national 
commitment  to  rebufld  our  fishtog  to- 
dustry win  be  undermtoed. 

On  March  «,  President  Reagan  de- 
cided to  separate  the  Boundary  Treaty 
from  the  fishery  treaty.  The  following 
week  during  his  visit  to  Ottowa,  he  ex- 
platoed  to  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Tru- 


deau  the  reasons  for  his  action.  Wttta 
the  separation  of  the  two  treaties  acoom- 
plished.  the  concerns  of  the  Senators 
from  New  gng^ftpd  were  ajlevlated.  and 
we  turned  our  attention  to  the  major 
source  of  our  trouldes:  the  uncertato 
bouxulary. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  testified  bcfoiw 
the  Foreign  Rf  lattans  Committee.  I  made 
a  potot  vrtiich  I  would  like  to  rettcrate 
here:  I  hope  that  our  Dqiartmcnt  of 
Stote  wm  conskler  *« -n— «"f  with  the 
Canadian  External  Affairs  Ministry  the 
poeslbiUty  of  once  agato  reaching  an  to- 
terim agreement,  similar  to  the  one 
wluch  was  to  effect  to  1977  and  197S. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  permit  fish- 
ermen of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  harvest  m  each  other's  exclusive  wa- 
ters according  to  each  other's  rules  white 
the  boundary  Itoe  question  Is  betog  ar- 
bitrated. Recently,  at  a  statewide  meet- 
ing <tf  Maine  fishermen,  this  poaslMllty 
was  disansed.  and  it  met  with  wide- 
q>read  enthusiasm. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  oon- 
stituento  to  Maine  have  minimal  reser- 
vations about  the  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedure embodied  to  the  boundary  agree- 
ment. They  bdieve  the  UJB.  claim  Is  a 
good  one.  They  are  anxious  to  have  it 
brought  to  an  aimmiprlato  judicial  body 
for  resolution. 

The  rhamher  of  the  World  Court, 
which  the  Boundary  Treaty  charges  with 
the  reqxmslbUity  of  hearing  the  argu- 
ments, is  such  a  body. 

According  to  the  terms  to  the  treaty's 
annexed  special  agreemmt,  the  chamber 
win  be  composed  of  five  prraom.  three 
chosen  by  the  lun  Court  from  ito  mem- 
boshlp.  and  one  each  choaen  by  the 
united  States  and  Canada  The  chamber, 
after  hearing  the  arguments,  win  estab- 
lish where  the  boundary  line  is  to  be; 
and  both  the  Itoited  States  and  Canada 
win  be  bound  to  respect  the  chamber'k 
determination. 

If.  for  some  reason  it  becomes  Im- 
pos^Ue  to  enpanel  the  members  envi- 
sioned  to  the  gptdaX  agreement  withto 
6  months,  either  the  Ihiited  States  or 
Canada  may  tetmlnate  the  special  agree- 
ment procedure  to  tovor  of  an  attema- 
tlve  settlement  arrangement.  This  al- 
ternative arrangement  requlrea  both 
countries  to  agree  on  the  mcmberdito  of 
a  five-member  Court  of  Arttttratton  to 
which  the  boundary  question  would  be 
referred. 

Ur.  Presklent,  It  Is  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  can  use  the  World  Court  cham- 
ber mechanism  to  resolve  our  boimdary 
problem.  As  Mr.  Mark  FUdman  of  the 
State  Department's  legal  adviser's  ofltee 
t(dd  the  Foreign  Relations  Ooounittee, 
totemational  legal  authorities  around 
the  world  are  watting  to  see  if  the  diam- 
ber  procedure  win  actually  wok.  As  I 
am  sure  my  coUeagnes  are  aware,  this 
case  wm  be  the  first  referi'ed  to  the 
World  Court  for  a  rhambrr  arbitration 
since  the  chamber  mechanism  was  au- 
thmized  to  1972.  A  successful  resolntian 
of  th<s  case  would  be  grounds  for  hope 
that  the  Worid  Court  may  at  long  last 
become  an  effeet've  and  frequently  uti- 
lized dispute  setUement  pend. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  my 
remarks  on   the  Boundary  Treaty,  I 
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want  to  f»wph»«t«>  how  Important  it  Is 
tbat  tbe  Congrew  and  tlie  Pres.dent  give 
their  fun  smtport  to  Uie  team  ol  legal 
aiparta  who  wiU  argue  our  Nation's  case 
before  the  Court.  Accenllngly.  I  wUl  urge 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  to 
malntaji  frequent  contact  with  the  legal 
team  assigned  to  this  case. 

lioreover.  Mr.  President.  I  wlU  also 
eontlnut  to  encourage  the  Department 
at  State  to  involve  Industry  represenU- 
ttves  as  fuDy  as  possUde  in  the  Depart- 
ment's preparation  efforts.  New  Eng- 
land's fishermen  and  processors  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  World 
Court's  ddlberaUons.  They  deserve  the 
rii^t  to  be  Informed  of  their  Oovem- 
ment's  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  the 
oppwtunHy  to  assist  the  legal  experts 
when  the  qwcial  knowledge  they  possess 
may  prove  helpful. 

lOr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  intated  in  the  Racoea  and 
to  bring  to  the  Soiate's  attention  an 
execrpt  from  an  excellent  article  which 
explains  the  legal  questions  and  argu- 
ments irtileh  the  Wwld  Court  panel  will 
consider  as  it  seeks  to  resolve  the  bound- 
ary dlqpttte.  I  am  proud  to  note  that  this 
wdl-wrltten  piece  was  authored  by  Mr. 
Jeflhey  KaeUn.  a  fisherman  aboard  the 
ICatne  fishing  vessel  Calvin  L.  Stinson. 
"me  article  appeared  in  tbe  May  1981 
taeoe  of  Commercial  Fisheries  News,  a 
lialne  publication  which  serves  the  Ash- 
ing Industry  throughout  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  foUows: 

Tnt  "Wttn"  AMD  "WHsaxroais"  or  thx 
dkWMaam  BomnMST  Dibtuie 

Tba  Oolf  of  Uaine  Is  an  eUlpUc*!  bMln 
which  Is  elongatMl  towmrd  the  norttaemat  and 
wmputXmd  from  tb«  daep  ocaan  baaln  bj 
Owwgn  Bank.  It  ia  bounded  on  tta«  nortbeaat 
tor  tha  Canadian  llarltune  ProTlnces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  N«w  Bnuwwlck,  aa  well  as  by  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  American  states  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  MsMachusetts.  The  distance  acroas 
tba  entrance  from  Ckpe  Cod  to  Cape  Sable 
Island  is  approzUnately  300  nautical  mllea. 
Tbe  ratio  between  the  lengths  of  the  United 
States  and  "f"^^**^  coastlines  bordering  the 
Oulf  of  lialne  area  Is  approximately  4  to  1  In 
f  aTor  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  main  aeafloor 
feature  of  the  Oulf  is  Oeorgaa  Bank  which 
covers  approximately  35.000  square  miles.  Is 
of  an  average  depth  of  15  meters,  and  extends 
more  than  balfWay  acroas  the  expanse  of  the 
Ghilf  at  Ifatne  before  It  la  terminated  by  the 
Kortbeaat  or  Fmwilan  Channel,  separating 
Oeorgea  from  Browns  Bank  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Tba  channel  Is  a  U-abaped  depression  with 
an  average  depth  of  380  metera. 

Tbe  banks  of  the  Ghilf  of  lialne  are  some 
of  tba  richest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world 
and  may  also  contain  significant  oil  and  gas 
reeourcaa.  Tba  overlapping  claims  of  the 
United  atatea  and  Canada  create  a  disputed 
are*  at  ^iproixlmataly  9,000  K|uare  mUca. 
therefor*  It  la  not  surprising  that  the  at- 
tempt to  delimit  (determine  or  aetUe)  a 
boundary  separating  the  two  nations'  Ju- 
rladlctkxw  baa  been  contentious. 


two  boundary  lines 
earabllshlng  tbe  lateral  limit  of  that  coun- 
try's 300-mlla  Oahery  aone.  Tbe  geographical 
eoordlnatca  of  tbe  first  line  were  published 
by  an  Order-ln-Conncll  on  November  1 ,  1976. 
and  were  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  equi- 
distance eataMlalted  In  Article  0  of  the  1968 
Oonventlon  on  the  Oanttnental  Shelf.  In 


1978.  In  lU  "Oimtttt''  of  September  16. 
Canada  pubUsbed  an  expanded  claim 
to  maritime  jurlsdlcUon  Ln  tbe  Oulf  of 
Maine.  This  proposed  IntcrnaUonai  bouud^ry 
provided  tor  a  mora  "equitable"  line  of  equl- 
dlst.ince  by  dliicountlng  the  coasts  of  Cape 
Cod  and  Nantucket  and  giving  full  eaect  lo 
tbe  co-s.  of  tHOva  Sco.la. 

The  Canadian  boundary  line  propoaaU  are 
virtually  identical  until  they  meet  the 
Northern  Kdge  of  Oeorges  Bank.  Extending 
southwest  from  the  middle  of  Orand  Maaan 
Channel,  the  Canadian  line  skirts  the  sho.Us 
west  of  Machlas  Seal  Island  to  a  point  equi- 
distant between  Llbby  Island.  Maine  and 
Mi.t.iM  Seal  Island.  Prom  there,  the  line 
extendi  generally  south  to  a  point  approxi- 
mately fifty  mUes  northeast  of  Cape  Code, 
llaaaachuaetta  and  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Seal  Island.  Nova  SooUa.  Prom  there,  the  two 
Canadian  claims  delineate  two  separate 
boundary  llnea.  The  first  line,  published  In 
October  1970,  trends  aouthesst  from  the 
equidistant  point  mentioned  above  to  a 
point  approximately  300  miles  south  of  Cape 
Sable.  Tbe  second  Canadian  line,  proposed 
in  September  1B7B,  regards  Cape  Cod's  east- 
ward extension  Into  the  AUantlc  as  Insig- 
nificant and  ranges  from  30-30  nautical 
miles  southwest  of  the  first  Canadian  line. 
This  claim  adds  about  3,900  nautical  squire 
miles  to  the  already  9,000  miles  In  dispute. 
The  position  of  the  United  SUtes.  through- 
out the  boundary  negotiations,  has  been  to 
disregard  this  extreme  Canadian  claim. 

U.a.— CLJUKSB    LUfX 

The  United  SUtes  published  the  coordi- 
nates establishing  the  extent  of  lU  300-mlle 
fishery  aone  In  the  Federal  Register  on  No- 
vember 4,  1970.  Tbe  line  Is  based  on  the  con- 
sideration of  special  circumstances  estab- 
lished in  Article  S  of  tbe  Convention  on  tbe 
Continental  Shelf  and  establishes  Oeorges 
Bank  as  a  natural  prolongation  of  the  United 
States  continental  shelf. 

Tbe  United  States'  proposed  boundary  line 
departs  from  the  Canadian  claim  at  a  point 
In  the  middle  of  Orand  Manan  Channel; 
extends  through  tbe  channel  east  of  Machlas 
Seal  Island  and  then  southwest  for  about 
75  miles  through  Jordan  Basin  at  Its  deepest 
points.  Prom  there,  the  line  trends  towards 
the  southeast  through  CroweU  Basin  to  a 
point  16  mUes  north  of  the  100  fathom  curve 
of  tbe  northern  edge  of  Oeorges  Bank.  At 
that  point,  the  Une  travels  east  by  south 
through  the  Northeast  Channel  to  a  point 
300  miles  east  of  Cape  Cod  Throughout  lU 
extent,  the  American  Une  follows  the  deep- 
est contours  of  the  Oulf  of  Maine  and  main- 
tains a  position  equally  distant  from  the  100 
fathom  curvce  of  the  Canadian  and  United 
Statea  continental  ahelves.  ThU  track  U  con- 
sistent with  the  American  natural  prolonga- 
tion claim  mentioned  above. 

MscHiaa  ^uOj — sMOTHSB  Quasiioif 

Begardleaa  of  what  method  may  be  used 
to  delimit  the  Oulf  of  Maine,  another  un- 
resolved controversy  centers  around  which 
nation  has  sovereign  Jurisdiction  over 
Machlas  Seal  Island  and  Its  aasocUted  North 
Rock  located  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  south- 
west of  Orand  Manan  Island.  The  Canadian 
government  operates  an  unmanned  naviga- 
tional light  on  the  Island  and  wotild  thereby 
be  expected  to  claim  Utie  to  the  island  by 
preecrlptlon.  Tbe  eventual  aetuement  of  this 
dispute  would  dictate  the  direction  that  the 
International  boundary  would  trend:  If  the 
United  States  owns  the  Island,  the  equldla- 
tant  Une  boundary  would  pass  to  the  east, 
separating  Machlas  Seal  Island  from  Can- 
ada's Orand  Manan  Island— but  If  Machlas 
Seal  Island  Is  foimd  to  belong  to  Canada. 
the  maritime  boundary  would  paas  between 
tbe  Island  and  tbe  coast  of  Maine.  The  area 
between  the  two  boundary  lines  is  a*^proxl- 
mately  430  square  nautical  mllea.  and  con- 
stitutes an  Important  fishing  groimd. 


To  date,  only  the  nortbemmoat  portion  of 
tbe  Oulf  of  Maine  area  has  been  delimited 
by  International  agreement.  Beginning  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Crolz  River  which  sep- 
arates Maine  and  New  BrunswKA.  tbe 
boundary  extends  southeast  through  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay,  passing  between  Quoddy 
Head  ana  CampobeUo  Island,  and  then 
southwest  through  the  middle  of  Orand 
Manan  Channel. 

THx  Lxoai.  aancra  or  tbx  DKLiifrranoM  or 
coirmnMTAt.  aasLT  juaiaoicrioN 

The  basU  for  the  seaward  dellnUUtlon  of 
the  continental  shelf  stems  from  the  sover- 
eign rlghu  of  the  coastal  sute.  This  cus- 
tomary notion  of  international  law  was  codi- 
fied by  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  to  which  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  party. 

At  ArUde  3  the  Convention  sUtes:  "The 
coastal  state  exercises  over  the  conUnental 
shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the  purpoee  of 
exploring  it  and  exploiting  lu  natural 
reeources." 

A  definition  of  tbe  seaward  extent  of  tbe 
continental  shelf  was  attempted  in  the 
Continental  Shelf  Convention  at  Article  1 
where  It  is  stated  that:  ".  .  .  the  term  'conti- 
nental shelf  18  used  as  referring  (a)  to  the 
seabed  and  subeoU  of  the  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  tbe  area 
of  the  territorial  sea,  to  a  depth  of  300  meters 
or,  beyond  that  limit,  to  where  the  depth 
of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
said  areas:  (b)  to  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the 
coasts  of  tbe  Islands." 

There  are  however,  sufflclent  gaps  within 
these  articles  which  along  with  numeroua 
Interpretations  of  their  wording,  permit  a 
variety  of  national  praeUcea  even  ^mnng 
states  who  are  signatories  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  by  look- 
ing briefly  at  United  States  and  Canadian 
law  pertaining  to  ocean  resource  Jurisdiction. 

The  Canadian  Territorial  Sea  and  Pishing 
Zone  Act  of  July  1984  permitted  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  outer  limits  of  exclusive  fishery 
zones  along  the  Canadian  coasts  by  straight 
baselines.  This  act  was  amended  In  June 
of  1970  to  extend  the  Canadian  territorial 
sea  from  three  out  to  twelve  nautical  miles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Arctic  Waters  PoUu- 
tlon  Prevention  Act  extended  Canadian  pol- 
lution control  Jurisdiction  out  to  one  h'm- 
dred  miles  offshore.  A  November  1976  Order 
In  Council  announced  the  establishment  of 
a  300-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone  off  the 
Canadian  coast.  The  zone  became  effective 
January  1.  1977. 

On  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Issue,  the  Fisheries 
Zone  or  Bartlett  Act  of  October  1960  estab- 
lished a  fisheries  rone  contiguous  to  the 
three  mile  territorial  sea  of  tbe  United 
States.  The  zone  "has  as  Its  outer  boundary 
the  outer  limits  of  the  territorial  sea  and  as 
Its  seaward  boundary  a  line  drawn  so  that 
each  point  on  the  line  is  nine  nautical  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  In  the  Inner  bound- 
ary. On  March  1,  1977  the  Ptsherles  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  became  effec- 
tive. This  act  extended  United  States  fish- 
eries Jurisdiction  throtighout  an  exclusive 
fisheries  zone  extending  300  miles  offshore, 
cirmxs — EQirmisTANcz  akd  spxcial 

CBCT7MSTANCXS 

Because  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
continental  shelf  Jurisdictional  claims  over- 
lap, both  countries  recognljx  the  need  to  de- 
limit their  International  boundary  in  the 
Oulf  of  Maine  In  order  to  establish  the  rlf;hts 
to  any  available  fisheries  and  hydrocarbon 
resources.  In  fact.  In  January  1976,  the 
United  States  SUte  Department  announced 
that  "In  terms  of  mineral  and  Uvlnv  re- 
sources potential  (sic)  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
boundary  Is  the  moat  Immediate  problem  for 
both  Canada  and  tbe  XJM." 
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ArUd*  0  of  tbe  Continental  Shelf  Con- 
vention offers  some  guidance  to  the  con- 
Bldaratlona  to  be  appUed  to  shelf  delimi- 
tation where  it  sUtes: 

1.  Where  the  same  continental  shelf  Is 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  two  or  more 
states  whose  coasts  are  opposite  each  other, 
the  bounaary  of  the  continental  shelf  apper- 
taining to  such  ststes  sbaU  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  tbem.  In  the  abaence 
of  agreement,  and  unless  another  boundary 
Una  Is  Justified  by  special  circumstances,  the 
boimdary  Is  the  median  line,  every  point  of 
which  la  equidistant  from  the  nearest  points 
of  the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  of  each  state  Is  measured. 
3.  Where  the  same  continental  shelf  Is  ad- 
jacent to  the  territories  of  two  adjacent 
states,  the  boundary  of  the  continental  shelf 
BhaU  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
them.  In  tbe  absence  of  agreement,  and  un- 
less another  boundary  Une  Is  Justified  by 
special  circumstances,  the  boundary  shaU  be 
determined  by  appUcaUon  of  tbe  principle  of 
equidistance  from  the  nearest  points  of  the 
baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  tbe  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  each  state  la  measured. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  question  remains 
regarding  the  geographical  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canadian  coast 
lines.  The  two  states  are  adjacent  to  each 
other  In  the  northern  area  of  the  Oulf  of 
Maine  and  opposite  to  each  other  In  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Oulf.  The  real  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  boundary  dispute  Ues 
with  the  differences  between  a  maritime 
boundary  delimited  by  the  equidistant  prin- 
ciple or  on  tbe  basis  of  special  circumstances. 
Controversy  has  arisen  over  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Convention  article  because  It  does 
not  provide  a  definitive  rule.  However,  In  1977 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  by  the 
United  Kingdom-Prance  continental  sbelf 
arbitration,  "found  that  Article  6  does  not 
establish  two  rules — an  equidistance  rule  and 
a  special  circumstances  rule.  Instead  the 
Court  found  that  Article  6  provides  a  com- 
bined equUUstance-speclal  circumstances 
rule."  Purther,  the  Court  noted  that  "the 
role  of  qMdal  circumstances  ...  Is  to  en- 
sure an  equitable  delimitation  and  that  the 
combined  equldlatance-spedal  circumstances 
rule  In  effect  provides  for  the  general  norm 
of  ctistomary  law  that  tbe  continental  shelf 
boundary  Is  to  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  equitable  principles." 

Tbe  trend  in  continental  shelf  de'lmlta- 
tlon  Is  evidently  towards  the  consideration  of 
such  equitable  principles.  In  fact,  the  Draft 
Convention  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  tbe  Sea  at  Article  83  sUtes: 

The  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf 
between  statea  with  opposite  or  adjacent 
coasu  shaU  be  effected  by  agreement  in  con- 
formity with  international  law.  Such  aa 
agreement  shall  be  in  accordance  with  equl- 
UMe  principles  employing  tbe  median  or 
equidistance  line  where  aoproprlate  and  tak- 
ing account  of  all  ciretimstances  prevailing  In 
the  area  conoemed. 

Although  the  draft  convention  has  not  yet 
become  international  law.  It  U  Indicative  of 
the  view  which  an  arblfral  body  can  be  ex- 
pected to  entertain  when  examining  the 
United  States-Canidlan  boundary  dispute. 

A  final  consideration  Involves  the  baselines 
from  which  a  boundary  line  would  ultimately 
be  drawn.  As  Indicate-!  above,  the  Canadian 
TerrltoHal  Sea  and  PiaMnit  Zone  Act  au- 
tho-!-^  the  VR-  of  s^-alttht  baseMnes  In  de- 
limiting Canada's  territorial  sea.  The  United 
States,  however,  em-loys  norm<«I  baselines 
which  are  fetermlned  from  tidal  datum  In- 
dicating the  lev»l  of  T«ei<n  low  w-ter  partic- 
ular to  the  »arlo"8  slnnrslMes  of  the  coast 
The  vtfi  of  straiwht  btselines  ws  rod'-ed  In 
the  1958  Convention  on  the  "TTeTltorlal  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone  at  Artlde  4  wbeie  It 
U  stated  tliat: 


1.  In  locaUtiea  where  the  coast  line  Is 
deeply  Indented  and  cut  into,  or  If  there  Is  a 
fringe  of  islands  along  the  coast  In  Its  Im- 
mediate vicinity,  the  method  of  straight  base- 
lines Joining  appropriate  points  may  be  em- 
ployed In  drawing  the  baaeline  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 

Canada  is  not  a  party  to  the  lerrltorlal  Sea 
Convention  but  the  United  Statea  has  signed 
it,  therefore  the  use  of  straight  baseUnes  by 
Canada  cannot  be  effectively  disputed  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Tbe  effect  of  Canada's  12-mUe 
territorial  sea,  delimited  from  straight  base- 
lines, Is  to  Increase  considerably  the  extent 
of  waters  under  that  country's  sovereign 
lurlsdlction  regardlesa  of  where  tbe  interna- 
tional boimdary  line  wlU  ultimately  be 
drawn. 

TRx  uNnxo  STATES'  poamoir 

Tbe  United  SUtes  claims  that  all  of 
Oeorges  from  the  Nova  Scotlan  shelf,  and 
that  the  lateral  boundary  should  foUow  the 
geographical  features  of  the  continental  shelf 
trending  through  tbe  center  of  the  Northeast 
Channel  which  separates  Georges  from  the 
Nora  Scotlan  shelf.  This  claim  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  channel  Is  <!eeper  than  200 
meters  and  on  tbe  relevant  circumstance  that 
the  bank  is  the  natural  prolongation  of  the 
United  SUtes  territory. 

The  United  States  also  malnUins  that  the 
concavity  of  the  New  England  coastline  and 
the  convexity  of  the  Nova  Scotlan  coastline 
would  cause  an  equidistance  line  to  be  dis- 
torted towards  the  United  SUtes  coastline 
thereby  establishing  a  boundary  that  is  not 
in  accordance  with  equitable  principles. 
Purther.  the  United  SUtes  government  be- 
lieves that  the  4  to  1  ratio  of  the  lengtrs  of 
the  United  States  coastline  to  the  Canadian 
coasUlne  In  the  Gulf  of  Maine  favors  the 
United  SUtes  and  that  this  proportional  re- 
lationship should  be  reflected  In  the  delim- 
lUtion  of  the  Oulf. 

PlnaUy.  tbe  Utalted  SUtes  believes  that 
the  Tntemational  Court  of  Justice  In  tbe 
North  Sea  Case  gave  credence  to  the  con- 
sldemtlon  of  unity  of  resource  deposlte 
In  Ita  1900  opinion  on  the  dellmlUtion  of 
maritime  borders  in  tbe  North  Sea.  Although 
tbe  hydrocarbon  potential  is  not  weU  known 
on  tbe  northeastern  part  of  Oeorges  Bank, 
an  analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the  de- 
llndUtlon  of  tbe  shelf  itself  and  of  the 
superjacent  waters  thereby  glvlni;  consider- 
ation to  the  unity  of  living  resources.  A 
majority  of  the  fish  stocks  of  Oeorges  Bank 
are  associated  with  the  Vlrglnta  faunal 
grouping  while  those  on  Browns  Bank  are 
assodatod  with  the  Boreal  faunal  grouping. 
As  long  as  It  is  necessary  to  draw  any  boimd- 
ary, the  United  SUtes  maintains  that  ra- 
tional fishery  management  would  suggest 
tbe  Northeast  Channel. 

THE  CAMADiaw  posmow 

Canada  bases  lu  claims  on  the  principle 
of  equldlstsaee  and  has  proposed  two  Unes 
that  cut  through  Oeorges  Bank  such  that 
Canada  would  gain  Jurisdiction  over  tbe 
eaatem  one-third  of  that  i 


In  1904.  the  Canadian  government  began 
issuing  oU  and  gas  exploration  permits  on 
Oeorges  ^ank.  Canada  claims  that  It  in- 
formed the  United  SUtes  in  1 965  of  lU 
Intentions  to  seU  pennlts  up  to  the  equi- 
distance line  In  the  disputed  are*  and  had 
received  written  acknowledgement  of  this 
notification  from  Wsshin^on.  Not  until 
19^.  In  a  diDlomatic  note  did  the  United 
States  dlq>ute  Canada's  claim  to  the  north- 
east section  of  Oeorges.  Stronger  objection 
was  made  by  tbe  State  Department  in  1970. 
Canada  maintains  that  this  four-year  ab- 
sence of  objection  constituted  American 
acouiescence  and  h^"eves  that  this  fact 
adds  weight  to  Ita  clalim. 

The  second  boundary  line  proposed  by 
Canada  also  reflecu  tbe  equldutanc*  prin- 


ciple but  is  a  result  of  deterlaratlng  Canadi- 
an and  American  relations  summing  from 
dlsagreemenu  over  fishing  rlghU  in  tbe  dis- 
puted area  of  Oeorges  Bank.  In  Juna  of 
1978.  Canada  terminated  a  Bedprocal  Fish- 
eries Agreement  with  the  United  States 
which  eventually  caused  the  closure  of  the 
diluted  area  to  fishermen  from  both  na- 
tions. To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  in  September 
of  1078  Canada  announced  the  coordinates 
of  lU  newest  boundary  proposal  which  dis- 
counted the  existence  of  Nantucket  and 
C^ape  Cod  by  utilizing  the  ™»iiii«i«h  of 
Massachusetta  as  a  reference  polxtC  from 
which  to  ddlmlt  tbe  OtUf  of  Maine. 

TWO    ALTZairATIVXS nCBT    Oa    SCITIX 

As  indicated  earUer,  there  is  no  single 
definitive  role  in  International  Uw  that  al- 
lows for  an  uncompUcated  dellmlUthm  of 
continental  shelf  Jurisdictional  boundarlea. 
Nations  which  are  unable  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  on  the  configuration  which  a 
boundary  line  wiU  take  have  two  alternatives. 
The  first  Is  to  aUow  relations  between  each 
other  to  deterioraU  untU,  ultlmaUly.  a  vio- 
lent confUct  arises  over  the  distribution  of 
shelf  resources  as  was  tbe  case  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  Iceland  in  the  well  known  "Cod 
Wars"  in  the  North  Sea.  The  second  and  more 
rational  approach  is  to  submit  the  dispute 
to  binding  third  party  arbitration  so  that 
some  equitable  arrangement  may  be  worked 
out  that  would  aUow  for  cooperation  rather 
than  confronutlon  between  the  parties 
involved. 

Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  have,  sen- 
sibly, taken  the  latter  approach  to  the  settle- 
ment of  their  differences  over  the  disrated 
area  of  Georges  Bank  In  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
ccmcludes  my  remarks,  and  I  yidd  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Junior 
Senat(H-  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OWICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  I  commend  him 
for  his  many  years  of  watchdogging  this 
issue  which  is  now  happily  reserved. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Maritime  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty 
with  Canada,  and  urge  its  ratification 
by  the  Senate. 

For  over  a  decade,  our  two  countries 
have  pursued  agreemoit  on  the  maritime 
boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area.  The 
problems  associated  with  that  effort  have 
ttireatened  the  long  history  d  reciprocal 
fishing  which  dates  back  over  200  years, 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

This  issue  has  caused  grave  divislans 
within  the  fishing  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts; at  a  time  when  unity  of  qrfrlt 
and  purpose  is  needed  to  face  the  mul- 
tiple threats  of  fuel  costs,  increased  en- 
ergy development,  marine  pollution,  im- 
port injury,  and  depletion  of  fWierifs 
resources. 

SuKMrters  <A  the  boundary  treaty 
and  the  fisheries  treaty  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  President's  proposal  to  sqia- 
rate  the  two.  Opponents  of  tbe  fisheries 
treaty  have  worked  activdiy  to  promote 
ratification  of  a  boundary  treaty  prior  to 
development  of  a  management  scheme. 
Given  the  unalterable  views  on  both 
sides.  I  offer  my  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  convinced  Uiat  it  is  the 
wisest,  but  not  the  ideal  course  of  action. 

Many  ol  my  colleagues  have  presented 
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coKaOeni  background  on  this  tmie.  uid 
I  would  dmply  Uke  to  make  a  few  brl^ 
dtKrwaXkooB  about  where  we  go  from 
hate,  if  the  Senate  today  ratifies  the 
boundacy  treaty. 

If  we  and  the  Canartianit  proceed  with 
iftawttnf  third-party  arbitration,  a  num- 
ber of  related  aettons  wlU  be  critical  to 
the  fWilnc  iDdastry. 

Fbit.  the  flahinc  Industry  must  con- 
tinue to  play  a  role  In  this  issue.  ICassa- 
LliHwitti  and  other  fishermen  have  been 
active  partldpants  in  the  treaty  and 
acxeement  process  throu^out  the  years. 
Tlaey  have  played  an  inTaluabie  role  in 
ifai**<"g  both  the  executhre  and  legls- 
lattve  branch  on  the  issue,  both  on  a  for- 
mal aikd  informal  basis.  I  am  personally 
Impreeeed  by  the  quaUty  of  their  con- 
trttmtlan.  and  frateful  for  It.  I  thank 
them  for  their  assistance,  and  exhort 
them  to  continue  to  hdp.  m  the  Senate 
Vteelgn  Relatlont  Committee  heartng  on 
this  matter  last  month  I  warned  a  group 
from  New  Bedford.  Chatham,  and  Point 
Judith  that  legal  process.  Uke  sausage 
m«Mi>y  ig  best  HVreciated  if  the  meth- 
ods are  not  scrutlnlaed  too  closely.  I  do. 
however,  think  that  the  fishermen  must 
be  used  tr  every  appropriate  way.  My 
brief  experience  with  Ambassador  Ridge- 
way  and  her  team  leads  me  to  bdleve 
that  she  win  take  advantage  of  their 
services  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
nmtual  respect  there. 

Second,  the  fisheries  resources  must 
be  protected  during  the  settlement  proc- 
ess. I  bdleve  that  I  speak  for  every  le- 
gitimate participant  on  an  sides  of  this 
issue  when  I  express  this  view.  The  po- 
tential damage  from  extended  overfish- 
ing of  the  dlqnited  lones  will  far  out- 
weigh any  gains  which  we  make  at  the 
bargaining  table.  Protecti(»  (rf  our  re- 
sources is  in  the  best  Interests  of  both 
countries,  and  I  hope  that  those  inter- 
ests win  be  pursued  with  great  diligence. 
If  we  choose,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  de- 
lay development  at  a  management 
scheme  nntn  such  time  as  we  resolve  our 
boundary  dispute,  we  must  provide  every 
posalMe  avenue  to  deal  with  the  interim 
period. 

Again,  we  have  received  assurances 
from  the  administration  on  this  point, 
but  it  win  require  tremendous  effort  to 
see  throu^. 

lUrd.  we  must  prepare  for  the  day 
when,  having  settled  the  boundary,  we 
once  again  take  up  the  Issue  of  long- 
term  resource  management.  In  taking 
action  to  return  the  current  fisheries 
agreement  with  no  action,  the  Senate 
Jowlgu  Relations  Committee  has 
atreaaed  that  this  agreement  should  not 
be  the  basis  for  future  negotiations. 
Thoae  negotiations  win  begin  de  novo.  In 
addition,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  in 
future  negotiations  we  must  never  lose 
sl^t  of  the  tact  that  fisheries  are  the 
focus  ot  our  efforts.  Fisheries  must  not 
became  a  rtlspensahle  consideratian  In 
dlacnasVins  between  our  two  countries 
on  trade,  energy  or  other  matters  of 


Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke  to 
sabmtt  for  the  record  a  letter  from  my 
colleague  from  the  12th  Congressional 
District  in  Massachusetts,  who  along 
with  my  dlsttngtilahed  senior  colleague 


from  Massachusetts  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  knowledge.  Insight  and  per- 
severance they  have  teou^t  to  bear  on 
this  very  important  and  dlfBcult  issue. 
The  success  of  both  our  long-term  and 
short-term  endeavcvs  on  behalf  of  the 
Hithtng  Industry  in  our  Commonwealth 
can  be  cleariy  attributed  to  their  com- 
mitment. 

Ut.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  letter  from  Okrrt  Studds 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TT.8.  House  or  RcrvTssKTATms. 
WaaMn0ton.  DC.  Mmreh  1$,  /Mi. 

D(AB  ICs.  Chaxucam:  I  strongly  endorae 
th*  ooura*  of  sctlon  recommMulwl  by  tbe 
Mlmlnlstrstloa  snd  urge  the  S«n*t«  Oom- 
mlttaa  on  Foreign  ReUtlona  to  recommend 
Senst*  adTloe  and  consent  to  retlflcetlon  of 
ttae  Treaty  Between  the  Oovemment  of  ttie 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Canada  to  Submit  to  Binding  Dis- 
pute Settlement  and  Delimitation  of  the 
Maritime  Bovindary  In  the  Oulf  of  Maine 
Area,  subject  to  an  amendment  which  would 
allow  the  treaty  to  be  brought  into  force 
without  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  accom- 
panying fishery  agreement. 

In  the  Houae  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Oversight  Report  on  the 
Treatlee,  we  recommend  that,  "flsherlee  is- 
sues should  be  reeolved  following,  and 
should  fully  reflect,  settlement  of  the  bound- 
ary dispute."  so  by  effectively  delinking  the 
two  treatlee  I  beUeve  you  will  find  consider- 
able support  from  our  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  ratification  of  the 
boundary  settlement  treaty,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  President's  directive  to  the  Coaat 
Guard  not  to  enforce  UjB.  laws  in  marttlme 
aress  claimed  by  Canada  Is  not  Interpreted 
as  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their 
claUns,  but  Instead,  as  an  expression  of 
friendship  to  our  northern  neighbors. 

Beciuse  of  this  geeture,  which  allows 
Canadian  Oshermen  to  now  harvest  their 
catch  cloeer  to  our  shores,  I  hope  the  Cana- 
dian government  will  be  able  to  act  in  less 
than  the  six  months  allowed  In  Article  II, 
to  execute  their  reeponslblUtlee  In  forming 
A  Chamber  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  will,  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  United  States,  seek  an  expeditious  set- 
tlement to  the  boundary  dispute.  If  the 
Committee  agrees  with  these  views  I  would 
urge  them  to  explicitly  express  theee  con- 
oema  in  their  report  accompanying  the 
treaty. 

Finally,  I  understand  that  the  President 
has  requested  that  the  Senate  return  to  him 
without  further  action  ttae  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Canada 
on  Bast  Coast  Fishery  Beeources. 

With  this  action  I  believe  It  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  the  fishery  agree- 
ment and  the  proposed  reservations  to  that 
agreement  will  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  an 
eventual  fisheries  SQreement,  but,  rather, 
that  new  negotiations  will  commence  after 
the  boundary  dlq>ute  is  settled  which  take 
Into  consideration  the  outcome  of  that  dis- 
pute. Because  I  earnestly  believe  that  Can- 
ada. Uke  the  United  SUtes,  Is  committed  to 
the  effective  conservation  and  management 
of  Bast  Coast  flab  stocks.  I  trust  that  both 
countries  wUI  fullUl  their  responslbUltlas  In 
ensuring  that  these  stocks  are  not  overflabed. 
prior  to  a  new  fisberles  sgreement. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

OnuiT  B.  SruMM, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Coatt  Guard  and  Navif/ation. 


Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recofpilzes  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  BCr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kni- 

KXDT).  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  the  Maritime  Bound- 
ary Settlement  Treaty  with  Canada.  For 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  have  been 
actively  involved  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  treaty  and  its  passage 
through  the  U.S.  Senate,  this  is  a  wel- 
come day  indeed.  And  for  our  two  coim- 
tries— the  United  States  and  Canada— 
we  must  hope  that  today  signals  the  ap- 
pnMKh  to  the  end  of  a  prolonged  con- 
troversy which  lias  affected  our  vital  re- 
laticmshlp. 

The  hlst(M7  ol  this  treaty  Is  a  long  one. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  initiated  negotiations  on  the 
continental  shelf  boundary  in  the  Oulf 
of  Maine.  These  negotiations  were 
broadened  in  1975  to  Include  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  legal  issues  relating  to  the 
boundary  determination,  and  once  again 
in  1976  wtien  both  countries  extended 
continental  shelf  Jurisdiction  in  estab- 
lishing 200-mlle  zones. 

In  extending  Jurisdiction,  we  each  as- 
serted maritime  claims  which  intersected 
in  ths  prime  fishing  grounds  of  Georges 
Bank.  At  issue  therefore,  since  1976,  has 
been  the  north-astern  third  of  Georges 
Bank,  an  area  of  approximately  12,000 
square  miles,  encompassing  fishing 
grounds  of  substantial  economic  impor- 
tance to  both  of  our  nations,  and  as  yet 
unknown  mineral  and  hydrocarbon  re- 
serves. 

In  1976  we  began  disctissions  with 
Canada  on  reciprocal  fishing  rights  in 
this  area.  But  these  talks  quickly  reached 
an  impasse  over  the  absence  of  a  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and 
Caiuula.  Our  negotiators  found  that  val- 
uable resources  could  neither  be  properly 
nor  rationally  divided  between  our  na- 
tions without  a  clear  understanding  of 
our  respective  maritime  Jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  we  agreed  in  1977  to  an 
interim  fishing  regime  governing  the 
disputed  area.  For  we  recognized  that 
the  health  of  the  fishery  depends  on 
sound  managemnt.  Under  that  agree- 
ment the  United  States  was  permitted  to 
flish  in  imdlsputed  Canadian  waters,  and 
Canada,  in  our  undisputed  waters,  each 
at  existing  levels  of  effort.  Both  countries 
were  entitled  to  fish  In  the  disputed 
area  under  flag  State  enforcement,  and 
third  countries  were  excluded  from  this 
area  altogether.  In  1978.  this  agreement 
expired  and  an  attempt  to  extend  it 
proved  unsuccessful. 

In  (Htler  to  resolve  finally  the  fisheries 
and  boundary  issues,  each  nation  ap- 
pointed special  negotiators  in  1977.  At 
that  time.  I  met  with  President  Carter's 
appointee,  Lloyd  Cutler,  to  discuss  the 
upcombig  negotiatiCRis.  I  expressed  the 
view  that  we  should  first  reach  an  agree- 


ment on  the  boundary  line  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  negotiations  on  the  fiaheries 
resource.  I  felt,  as  did  many  of  the  fiah- 
ermen  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land, that  because  the  boundary  line 
would  ultimately  determine  our  relative 
access  to  and  management  of  various 
species,  it  had  to  be  resolved  first. 

Unfortunately,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment insisted  that  negotiations  on  the 
fisheries  resources  could  not  wait  until 
the  completion  of  the  boundary  determi- 
nation process.  Given  their  intransigence 
on  this  matter,  I  and  others  in  turn  in- 
sisted that  whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
resource  negotiations,  it  should  be  tem- 
porary in  nature.  We  believed  that  any 
agreement  allocating  shares  of  fish 
stocks  should  be  completdy  renegotiated 
once  a  boundary  line  was  reached. 

Up  until  the  fhial  weeks  of  the  negotia- 
tions, many  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  New  England  fishing  Industry  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  agreement 
on  shares  would  be  renegotiated  from 
scratch  after  the  boundary  was  arbi- 
trated. So  It  came  as  a  severe  shock  to 
all  of  us  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  agreement  would  be  essentially  per- 
manent. Despite  the  fact  that  all  of 
Georges  Bank  might  be  found  to  be  with- 
in the  exduslve  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  this  agreement  would  have  for- 
ever limited  us  to  taking  only  a  smaU 
percentage  of  some  of  the  species  there. 

This  fundamental  ineqtilty  was  per- 
haps no  better  lUustrated  than  with 
respect  to  scallops,  a  species  of  substan- 
tial importance  to  New  Bedford  in  my 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts.  Over  the 
last  25  years,  scanopers  from  the  New 
England  coast  have  taken  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  catch  on  Georges  Bank. 
The  fisheries  agreement  howev«'.  limited 
our  fleet  to  a  mere  26.6  percent  of  the 
catch.  Even  if  the  boundary  determina- 
tion were  to  later  conclude  that  all  of 
Georges  Bank  was  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion—as our  claim  has  asserted— Canada 
would  stm  have  been  entitled  to  49  per- 
cent of  the  scaUops  in  exclusive  U.S 
waters. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  number 
of  us  in  the  Senate  were  forced  to  regis- 
ter our  strong  (H)position  to  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  fisheries  agreement.  I  be- 
lieve that  aU  of  us  here  have  worked  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  Canada  on  the 
boundary  matter  as  weO  as  the  fishery 
questlmis.  However,  the  fisheries  agree- 
ment, as  negotiated,  had  several  very 
serious  flaws  which  demanded  modifica- 
tion. 

In  that  regard,  in  April  1980,  I  Intro- 
duced, along  with  a  numbo-  of  my  col- 
leagues from  New  England,  three  reser- 
vations to  the  fisheries  agreement.  The 
first  reservation  was  designed  to  remedy 
what  I  believed  was  its  most  egregious 
flaw— Its  permanence.  That  reservation 
would  have  limited  the  fisheries  agree- 
ment to  3  years — ^long  enough  aconding 
to  the  noted  expert  on  international  law. 
Louis  Sohn.  for  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  to  reach  a  boundary  deter- 
mlnatlm.  at  which  time  share  aUocatlons 
could  be  renegotiated.  The  second  reser- 
vation would  have  preserved  for  our 
■mallCT  scaUop  fieet  an  area  rich  in  scal- 
lops exclusively  in  VB.  waters.  And  fi- 


nally the  third  reservation  would  have 
given  management  authority  for  scallops 
in  that  area  of  the  United  States. 

In  introducing  these  reservations.  New 
England  Senators  were  virtually  unani- 
mous in  expressing  their  desire  to  modify 
the  negotiated  agreements.  Senators 
Pbll.  Tsoiross.  Cbatbc,  Wxickxr.  Ribl- 
coff,  Dur^in,  and  HunPHasr  all  rose  in 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  problems 
in  this  treaty.  Senator  Cohkn  also  recog- 
nized these  fiaws  but  felt  that  the  reser- 
vations, as  drafted,  did  not  go  far  enoua^. 
And  although  Senator  Mitchxll  was  not 
in  the  Senate  then,  he  has  since  Joined 
in  advocating  basic  changes  to  the  agree- 
ments. 

Unfortunately  our  desire  to  modify  the 
fisheries  agreement  was  not  niatrhfn^  by 
Canada,  which  soon  thereafter  an- 
nounced that  the  reservations  were  un- 
acceptable. Since  then,  no  formal  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Senate.  But  com- 
munication on  the  matter  has  continued 
between  our  two  countries  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a  compromise.  In  that  effort, 
numy  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
others  have  worked  tirelessly  to  find  an 
agreement  mutually  acceptable  to  each 
nation. 

In  the  Senate,  few  have  worked  harder 
and  spoken  with  more  understanding  of 
the  complex  issues  embodied  in  the 
agreements  than  Senator  Pxll.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  has  sought  a  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  this  matter  whUe 
always  representing  the  concerns  of  the 
New  England  fishing  industry. 

Chairman  Pcxcr  also  deserves  much 
praise.  Since  n«gnm<np  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  CcMnmitCee  Just 
a  few  m(mths  ago,  he  has  helped  fashion 
a  compromise  out  of  an  impasse.  And  he 
has  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  fair- 
ness in  insuring  that  aU  voices  on  this 
matter  were  heard. 

And  of  course,  aU  of  the  Senators 
from  New  England  should  be  recognized 
for  speaking  out  over  the  last  2  years 
against  fundamentally  unfair  provisions 
in  the  fisheries  agreement. 

Outside  the  Senate,  manv  others  have 
contributed  to  the  effort  to  bring  this 
cmtroversy  to  a  resolution :  Lloyd  Cutler, 
who  offered  his  considerable  skills  as  a 
lawyer  and  negotiator;  forraer  Ambassa- 
dor to  Canada,  Ken  Curtis,  who  did 
much  to  keep  the  avenues  of  comm^Tica- 
tion  ooen  when  negotiations  would  other- 
wise have  broken  down:  and  of  course. 
Ambassador  Ridgeway.  who  in  the  rria- 
tively  short  fme  she  has  been  invtdved 
in  this  matter  has  been  masterful  in 
bringing  together  divergent  viewpcdnts. 

Several  others  also  must  be  mentioned. 
Throu^out  the  vears  that  we  have  been 
involved  with  th*s  matter.  Congressman 
SniDDS  of  the  12th  District  in  Massachu- 
setts has  made  available  to  us  his  exper- 
tise and  considerable  understanding  of 
the  difficult  issues  involved.  He  h<«8  been 
of  great  assistance  to  me  and.  I  believe, 
to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  in  curry- 
ing out  our  resoonsib'lltv  to  give  advice 
and  consent  to  the  President. 

Both  President  Carter  and  President 
Reagan  must  also  be  mentioned  for 
their  efforts.  Because  ot  the  manner  in 
which  each  of  them  conducted  this  proc- 


eaa.  the  debate  on  the  agreements  never 
became  a  partisan  issue.  Each  of  them 
recognised  the  fundamental  importance 
of  these  matters  to  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  worked  diligently 
toward  their  resolution. 

FlnaUy.  a  few  words  must  be  said 
about  the  fishing  industry  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England.  Few  peoide  in 
our  sode^  embody  the  rugged  individ- 
ualism which  built  this  great  Nation  over 
the  laat  200  years  than  thoae  who  go  out 
to  the  aea  for  their  livelihood.  Their  con- 
stant determination  and  resolve  was  il- 
lustrated repeatedly  throughout  the  last 
several  years.  Though  sometimes  there 
seemed  to  lie  few  people  listening  in 
Washington,  they  pinpointed  the  serious 
defects  in  the  agreementa  and  made  aure 
that  we  understood  then.  They  were  able 
aiv<  >ers  to  Uo  d  Cutler  durJng  the  nego- 
tiations and  to  us  in  the  Senate  during 
our  deliberatlans.  Perhaps  their  con- 
tributkm  is  best  iUuatnted  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  their  initial  advice  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  negotiations  on  the  bound- 
ary first,  that  is  embodied  in  the  proposal 
that  we  are  acting  on  today. 

The  treaty  which  we  are  considering 
today,  would  ratify  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
submit  the  maritime  boundary  dlqpute 
in  the  Oulf  of  Maine  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  for  binding  arUtratton. 

In  general,  1  am  pleased  with  this 
treat  -.  I  applaud  President  Reagan  for 
withdrawing  the  agreement  <m  fisheries 
resources.  As  crafted  it  could  not  have 
operated  fairly  and  equitably  to  the 
United  States  without  substantial  modi- 
flcatians.  And  with  thoae  modifications, 
it  would  have  been  unacceptable  to  Can- 
ada. Under  these  circumstances,  with- 
drawal appears  to  have  been  the  beat 
course  of  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Canada  wm  accept 
this  treaty.  It  c^ers  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a  resolution  of  the  boundary 
dispute.  And  once  resolved  we  win  finally 
have  the  basis  on  which  to  negotiate  a 
rational  fisheries  resource  agreement 
that  is  fair  to  the  United  States  and  fair 
to  Canada. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  several  con- 
cerns which  must  be  raised  at  this  time. 

Hie  nature  of  today's  fishing  industry 
requires  that  at  aome  point,  a  manage- 
ment acheme  should  be  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  the  fishery.  An  area  as  rich 
and  valuaUe  aa  Georges  Bank  cannot  be 
left  indefinitely  unprotected  from  unre- 
stricted and  competing  fishing  lleeta.  To 
do  so  could  result  in  permanent  damage 
to  important  atoeka  and  irrevocable 
h'»rm  to  the  United  Statea.  Canada,  and 
people  aU  over  the  wortd  who  depend  on 
the  area  for  nutrition.  Therefore,  it  ia 
imoerative  that  while  the  International 
Court  is  ddfberatlng  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, both  of  our  nations  show  restraint 
and  prudence  in  our  levds  <rf  fishing. 
The  health  of  the  fishery  hi  the  disputed 
zone  must  be  monitored  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  And  we  must  proceed 
in  a  spirit  ot  coopa»tian  borne  of  mu- 
tual interest,  so  that  if  aome  restrictiona 
on  fishing  levels  become  neoeasary.  we 
can  institute  them  expeditiously. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  also  imoortant  that 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  pro- 
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eeed  with  the  Undluc  vUtrmtkm  process 
as  ipiiT*iy  M  possible.  For  the  longer  the 
ddlbemtloiis  take,  the  longer  Oeorgee 
Bank  will  be  without  a  oompreheiulTe 
management  scheme  that  can  evolve  only 
once  the  boundary  ts  determined.  In  this 
effort,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
most  pledge  to  avoid  all  possible  ddays 
and  offer  whatever  assistance  the  court 
requires  necessary  for  an  expeditious  de- 
Uberatlan  of  the  case. 

FtnaUy.  I  remain  e<mcemed  that  the 
decision  of  the  President  to  order  the 
Coast  Guard  to  forbear  from  enf  cnve- 
ment  of  our  maritime  iaws  up  to  the 
second  Canadian  claim  could  prejudice 
the  arbitration  process.  I  am  pleased  that 
diutag  the  recent  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter the  State  Department  sUted  that  the 
United  States  does  not  recognize  the  ex- 
tended Canadian  claim.  And  I  hope  that 
the  leglalative  history  win  indicate  that 
the  President,  in  his  letter  withdrawing 
the  fisheries  agreement  was  not  indi- 
cating any  official  recognltltm  of  that 

As  I  said  eariler.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Canada  win  accept  this  treaty.  FV>r  her 
it  is  perhaps  not  the  ideal  conclusion  to 
this  chimter  in  our  relationship.  I  know 
that  for  some  in  the  United  States  this 
result  is  not  entirely  sattsfaetory.  In  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  there  are 
many  who  would  prefer  a  treaty  some- 
what different  than  this  one.  But  under 
the  dreumstances.  I  believe  we  have 
achieved  a  tiseful  and  productive  agree- 
ment. 

The  controversy  between  this  Nation 
and  Canada  over  the  east  coast  bound- 
ary and  fisheries  matters  has  gone  on  too 
long  and  has  affected  our  relationship 
too  deeply.  Now  it  is  time  to  put  aside 
our  differences  and  move  on.  Yot  though 
we  may  not  always  agree,  we  remain  in 
the  end  the  best  of  neighbm,  the  strong- 
est of  allies  and  the  closest  of  friends. 
In  voting  for  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
let  us  be  mindful  of  our  special  bond.  And 
let  us  reeoivethat  in  the  future,  this  bond 
win  grow  stranger  stin. 
•  Mr.  HSLM8.  Mr.  Pre<ident,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  presented  the  Senate  with  this  pro- 
posal to  submit  our  boundary  dispute 
with  Canada  to  arbitration  in  the  World 
Court,  and  to  withdraw  the  agreement 
deaUng  with  Joint  Uhlted  States-Cana- 
dian flAerlSB  management.  It  Is  clearly 
the  logleal  and  sensible  coarse  of  action. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  way 
the  Utalted  States  and  Canada  could 
eone  to  any  equitable  agreement  dealing 
with  flaherlea  management  without 
knowing  anetly  which  waters  are  under 
control.  The  almost  unanimous 
with  the  terms  at  the  Joint 
at  plan  in  the  treaty  to  be  re- 
tnnied  to  the  President,  taidlcates  that 
readiing  sodi  an  agreement  without  first 
settling  the  boundary  issue  would  be  im- 


Mow.  we  are  finally  in  a  position  to  pre- 
sent our  boundary  case  to  the  World 
Court  After  the  Court  reaches  its  deci- 
sion, then  our  Oovemment  and  our  fish- 
cmMn  can  determine  the  need  for  man- 
agement of  fish  stocks  in  areas  of  Joint 
Uhited  atataa  and  Oanartlan  copcem. 


The  administration  decision  to  refratai 
from  enforcing  UJB.  rights  in  waters 
claimed  by  the  Canadians  pending  a  de- 
cision by  the  Court,  indicates  a  willing- 
ness to  compromise,  and  an  understand- 
ing <rf  the  situation  in  Canada.  More- 
over, I  have  been  assured  that  this  deci- 
sion will  in  no  way  prejudice  our  case  be- 
fore the  World  Court. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan  decision  to 
have  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  work 
with  the  New  England  Regional  Fishery 
Management  Council  to  institute  a  scal- 
lops management  idan  on  Georges  Bank 
indicates  to  me  that  this  administration 
has  a  real  concern  for  the  responsible 
management  of  our  fishery  resources. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  siipport  of  the 
fishing  industry  for  this  approach,  both 
in  my  State,  where  there  was  real  con- 
cern about  the  impact  the  management 
agreement  would  have  had  on  our  squid 
fishery,  and  in  New  England,  where  the 
greatest  impact  of  this  agreement  will  be 
felt 

Mr.  President,  therefore,  I  support  our 
favorable  action  on  this  treaty.  I  also  en- 
courage the  Reagan  administration  to 
work  with  our  Canadian  friends  to  do 
everything  possible  to  expedite  proceed- 
ings in  the  World  Court.* 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Pictildent  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  East  Coast  Boundary 
Treaty  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

As  many  Members  of  this  body — and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — are 
aware,  the  issues  that  this  treaty  ad- 
dresses have  been  a  subject  of  concern 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  a  number  of  years.  What  is  involved 
is  a  twofold  pnMem.  One,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  maritime  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  200- 
mile  limits  by  both  countries.  Two,  a 
management  structure  for  conserving 
the  valuable  fishery  resources  off  both 
of  our  coasts. 

The  solution  proposed  by  the  previous 
administration  was  to  link  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  boundary  dispute  with  the 
adoption  of  a  complex,  inflexible,  and 
permanent  management  sjrstem  for  fish 
stocks  in  this  region.  Senators  repre- 
senting fishing  communities  affected  by 
this  agreonent  had  serious  concern 
about  this  management  system.  Man- 
agement procedures  appeiuvd  ciunber- 
some  and  bureaucratic.  The  method  for 
adjusting  catch  levels  for  each  country 
was  limited.  The  permanent  status  of 
the  treaty  was  a  cause  for  concern  to 


In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  April  of  last  year. 
I  stated  my  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
proceed  was  to  consider  the  boundary 
treaty  first.  Once  that  issue  was  re- 
solved, we  could  then  go  ahead  and  de- 
cide on  a  management  program  for  the 
fishery  resources. 

Such  an  approach  did  not  seem  likely 
at  that  time.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  new 
administration  in  place  that  has  seen 
fit  to  talte  a  fresh  approach  to  this 
issue,  and  such  a  solution  is  now  at 
hand. 

Separating    these    two    treaties— as 


President  Reagan  requested  and  the 
Forcdgn  Relations  Committee  recom- 
mended— makes  sense.  Negotiating  a 
management  treaty  without  firm  Imowl- 
edge  of  each  country's  proper  bounda- 
ries is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
When  the  boimdary  question  is  re- 
solved, the  United  States  and  Canada 
can  then  consider  a  management  treaty 
with  a  solid  understanding  of  each 
other's  concerns  and  interests. 

Ux.  President  the  fishing  industry 
is  an  important  and  often  overlooked 
business  in  this  country.  In  Rhode  Island 
alone  in  1979,  over  $30  million  worth 
of  fish  was  landed.  When  you  consider 
the  processing  and  distributing  of  ttiis 
product,  we  are  talking  about  an  in- 
dustry with  an  economic  volume  of  over 
$100  million  Just  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  passage  of  the  200-mile  limit  was 
a  boon  to  America's  fishermen — espe- 
cially those  in  the  Northeast.  Since  the 
adoption  of  that  limit,  herring  catch 
has  increased  30  percent,  cod  and  scal- 
lop catches  are  up  50  percent,  and  pol- 
lock catch  doubled.  Clearly,  resolving 
our  differences  with  Canada  on  this  is- 
sue is  in  our  best  interest. 

Approving  this  boundary  treaty  is  an 
important  first  step  in  resolving  this 
long  and  arduous  debate.  Once  this  is 
done,  the  United  States  and  Canada  can 
then  sit  down  and  consider  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  east  coast  fisheries  that 
is  equitable  to  both  American  and 
Canadian  fishermen. 

This  treaty  has  my  full  support,  and  I 
urge  its  ratification  tay  the  Senate.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  complex  problem  sur- 
rounding the  maritime  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
finally  on  its  way  to  a  settlement.  I  hope 
that  this  action  today  by  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Maritime  Boundary  Settle- 
ment Treaty  with  Canada  wiU  set  the 
stage  for  a  fair  and  equitable  fisheries 
agreement  in  the  near  future. 

The  previous  agreement  that  my  New 
England  colleagues  and  I  opposed  was 
not  in  the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
It  would  have  permanently  guaranteed 
Inequitable  aUocations  of  certain  species 
on  Georges  Bank,  particularly  scaUops. 
It  would  have  guaranteed  Canada  sub- 
stantial rights  to  participate  in  manag- 
ing species  exclusively  within  U.S. 
waters  no  matter  what  the  final  position 
of  the  iMundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  would  have  circumvented  the 
New  England  Regional  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Council  Jurisdiction  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maine  and  Georges  Bank. 

Regardless  of  my  high  esteem  for  our 
great  nmthem  neighbor,  I  foimd  these 
provisions  unacceptable  and  therefore 
cosponsored  the  three  reservations  to 
the  treaty.  The  resultant  2-year  hold- 
up of  the  treaty  was  unfortimate,  but 
necessary. 

On  March  5  and  6,  my  colleagues  and 
I  exchanged  ctKrespondence  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  which  resulted  in  the  un- 
coupling of  the  fisheries  and  boundary 
treat' es  and  instructed  Uie  Co<ist  Guard 
not  to  enforce  XJJS.  laws  in  maritime  areas 
claimed  by  Canada.  We  also  suggested 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
New  England  Regional  Fisheries  Man- 
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agement  CouncU  Institute  a  manage- 
ment plan  for  8caU<VM  on  Georges 
Bank. 

I  cmnmend  the  President  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
working  so  diligently  to  bring  this  ar- 
bitration treaty  before  us  today.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Canadian  border  treaty  occur  at  12  noon. 

Mr.  PEUj.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRCSIDINO  OFFICEU  (Mr. 
MATmroLT) .  The  clerk  wlU  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
theroU. 

Mr.  PEHCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  aslcs  the  Senatw  from  Illinois  if 
he  insists  upon  the  request  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  vote  at  12  noon? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  minois  withdraws  the 
unanlmoxis-eonsent  request.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  ready  for  a  vote  now. 
The  yeas  and  naars  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OlViCEU.  An  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  Question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratiflcation. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  najrs  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wm  can  the  roU. 

The  legtolative  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  SITVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f ran  Mississlmi  (Mr.  Cocbiaw)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Prksslicr),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TOweh)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  nn"fflmf^  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  E^6UXOlf). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hunr) . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mrzxit- 
BAUK) .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTHiHAM) .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wiuiams)  are  neoeasarily 
absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoTifmui)  would  vote  '^ea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  iiho 
desire  to  vote? 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  91. 
iiays  0.  as  follows: 

(Bidlcan  Vote  No.  84  K.] 


AMaer 

Andrews 

Anustrcoac 

Baker 

Bauena 

BaotWQ 

Btden 

Bovm 

Botcbwits 

Bndiajr 

Bumpms 

BunUck 

Byrt, 

H»ityF..Jt. 
Byrd.  RobMt  C. 
"*nnnn 


TKA8— Cl 
Ctafe* 
ChU« 
Ocbaa 
Cranston 
D'Amata 
Danfortli 
DaCondBl 
Danton 
Dtzon 

Dodd 

Oola 

Dcmenlet 

DurailMfsar 

■'on 

Vted 

(Sana 


(Hann 

Ooldvatar 

Oorton 

Onartay 

Hatch 


Hawktna 
HkyakMn 

Hafltn 


Hnntnga 
Huddi<   ' 
Hnmpliny 
Inonya 


Janata 
JoSnrtan 

MttetaaU 
MurkowaU 

Bchmltt 

KaaMliauBi 

mcklaa 

Sinmwoo 

Kaatan 

Nunn 

Specter 

Kanaady 

Packwood 

Staffocd 

Lasalt 

FaU 

SteiMxU 

Laalty 

Parey 

Btevana 

LavUt 

Symiiia 

Lone 

'rhunmnMi 

Lugar 

Quayla 

Taonsaa 

ICatlilaa 

Bandolpb 

WaUop 

IfatauBsga 

Blagla 

Wteaer 

Matttacly 

Both 

Welcker 

IfeClura 

Rudman 

Zorlnaky 

M..lf^|^> 

Saihanaa 

NOT  VOnNO — 0 

Oactiiii 

Elart 

Preadar 

■aglatoa 

Metsanbaum 

•r-— •- 

■aat 

Moynlhan 

WUllnas 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFTCCER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  oi  ratiflcatlan  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratiflcation  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURK  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATmcLT) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
sider S.  786; 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  db'ect  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  win  permit 
me,  win  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Conmlttee  on  Foreign  Rdations  per- 
mit me  to  malce  certain  requests  htHan 
he  proceeds  to  the  next  item  of  busi- 
ness?   

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  certainly  be  adad 
todoso.   

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  understand  these  have  aU  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  that  there  is  no  objection  on 
his  side.  If  that  is  not  correct  <A  course. 
I  wm  be  glad  to  withdraw  the  request 


AMENIMfENT  OF  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
saee  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Hit.  31. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  foUowlng  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

SeaolDed.  That  the  Houae  dlaagree  to  the 
amandinent  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUI  rHJl. 
SI)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Truth 
In  Lendlnft  Act  to  encourage  cash  dlacounta, 
and  for  other  purpoees",  and  ask  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houaea  tberaon. 


Ordend,  That  Ut.  St  Oennaln.  Mr.  Aa- 
nunslo.  Mr.  Oonsalez,  Mr.  Mlnlah.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton of  Ohio,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  »w<t  Mr. 
WyUe  be  the  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  Hbuae  aolely  for  oonatd- 
eratlon  of  aU  provisions  of  the  Senata  amend- 
ment except  section  308,  and  modllleatlona 
thereof  committed  to  conference;  and  Mr. 
DlngeU.  Mr.  Wazman,  Mr.  Seheuer.  Mr.  Broy- 
blU,  and  Mr.  Madlgan  be  the  managers  o< 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
solely  for  consideration  of  aectlon  303  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
and  agree  to  the  request  of  the  House 
for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorised  to  vqioint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  «*"»** 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Qua. 
Mr.  Towxa.  Mr.  Chare.  Mr.  WnxuMS. 
and  Mr.  Dodd  solely  for  the  considera- 
tion of  aU  provisions  ctf  the  Senate 
amendment  except  section  303  and  modi- 
fications thereof  committed  to  confer- 
ence; and  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Quatli.  Mrs. 
Hawkdu.  Mr.  Kkvhsdt.  and  Mr.  Mrz- 
KHBAUM  SQldy  fOT  the  conslderatian  of 
section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment  and 
mndiflcations  thereof  committed  to  con- 
ference as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  yldd  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
win  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  what  the  outlook  is  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  the  rest  of  the  week,  if  he 
might  say  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  asked  leave  oi  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  permit  me  to  make  the  requests 
that  have  just  been  granted  by  the  Chair 
rather  than  lay  down  the  next  Item  of 
busbiess.  which  is  S.  786.  Tliat  wm.  I 
hope  and  trust,  be  disposed  of  this  after- 
noon, perhaps  even  without  a  roUcan 
vote.  But,  hi  any  event  I  would  expect 
that  the  Senate  can  and  should  com- 
];dete  action  on  IDA  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President  either  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  the 
conslderatian  of  an  item  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Pauken.  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION.  There  is  some  negotia- 
tions underway  now.  I  believe,  on  a  time 
certain  to  consider  and  dispose  of  that 
nomination  other  than  this  week.  If  those 
negot'at'.ons  ripen  into  an  agreement 
then  I  would  not  prcHXise  to  try  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  nomina- 
tion today. 

Mr.  President  if  we  are  not  faced  with 
the  debate  on  the  Pauken  nomination 
today,  tomorrow,  or  Ftiday.  then  the 
outlook  for  tom<MTOw  is  uncertain  and  I 
would  Uke  to  confer  with  the  minority 
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iBwaH  on  bow  we  misht  oonstroct  * 
,yhy^i«  lor  tflnocrow  and  for  tbe  flrtt 

MMnQtnexiweA 
X  am  atnid  UMfc  is  M  good  »  view  M I 

can  uvo  of  the  ittuatkm  at  ttols  momeot. 

l^ROBSRT  a  BYRD.  Mr.  Praeidcixt. 
mar  i  Mty  to  the  dirtftigiiteheri  majority 
leader  tliat  there  ta  no  obiJeeUoQ  to  pro- 
5syrtiiw  (o  the  cooslderauon  of  Calendar 
Older  MO.  46  on  this  aide  of  the  atele. 

lir.  BAKBL  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  thank 
tjia  rtlittng"'"*****  minority  leader.  I 
ayffl5»jt«»  for  not  Inquiring  of  that  in  the 
fint  Imrttf^  I  was  under  the  Impret- 
aion  It  had  alreMly  been  cleared  and  I 
had  already  notlftod  the  chaJnnan  of  the 

FWeisn  Reiatkns  Conunlttee  to  that  ef- 
fect I  am  grateful  to  the  minority  leader 

for  tliai  piaee  of  adiiee. 

ICr  RCWBTT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
within  5  mtaiutes  I  would  hope  to  be  In 
a  poeltifln  to  tdl  the  majority  leader 
wtMther  ornot  there  is  any  proUon  with 
getUng  an  agreanent  on  the  nomination 
to  which  be  referred. 

Itr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  would 
liermlt  us  to  Interrupt  momentarily  if 
that  agreement  does  ripen  and  put  it 
down  yet  this  afternoon  so  Senators  can 
plan  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

llr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thmnk  the  dlfftlpg"*******  majority  leader 
for  stathig  the  program. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

ICr.  PBHC'X.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 


CUNTIMUBD  US.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AaSOCIA'lTON  AND  AFRICAN  DB- 
VBLCffMBNT  BANK 


ICr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimoas-oonsent  request  that  the 
tVnstr  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
8. 786. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
taffl  win  be  Stated  by  title 

The  leglslattve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  718)  to  proTlde  for  continuing 
mutad  StatM  parUdpAtlon  In  tbe  Int«m»- 
ttcMial  DCTtfopment  AMOctetion.  to  prorMe 
for  Utattad  Statoa  |wrUcip«Uan  In  tbe  Afrtcan 
Diiriui— ut  Bsn^  snd  for  otber  puipu— . 

■Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFlC'KR.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  blU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Fbreign  Rdations  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  oat  all  after  the  pnairtiTig  clause 
and  Insert  the  following : 

'ITIUI — Uri'lMHATIOKAL  DSVHi^PMBNT 
aaBOCIATIOM 


an7  oammltmant  to  make  raeh  contrlbu> 
Uona  -*«»ii  be  made  subject  to  obtaining  the 
ne.eaiMT  approprlatlona. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  tbe  United  States 
ooatrlbutloas  provided  for  In  tbla  eectlon. 
tbece  are  autborlaed  to  be  approprUted. 
without  llMal  year  UinlUtlon,  t3.a40.000X)00 
for  payment  bj  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treaaxiry." 
TTTLK  H— ALBICAN  DKVBX>Pli<Brr  BANK 

■HOKT  TITLS 

Sac.  aoi.  This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"African  Development  Bank  Act". 
MXsrrAjfcs  or  nucasaaair 

Sac.  aoa.  The  President  U  suthorlaed  to 
aoeept  nvemberahlp  for  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  African  Development  Bank  (hereafter 
In  tbla  Act  referred  to  as  tbe  *3ank")  pro- 
Tided  for  by  tbe  agreement  establishing  tbe 
Bank  (hereafter  In  tbU  Act  referred  to  as 
tbe  "siiiisiiiiinl")  d^Malted  In  the  ardUves 
of  tbe  United  Nations. 

oovsBiraa;  altsknats  oowxMoa 

Sk.  aos.  (a)  Tbe  President,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  Oovemor  snd  an  Alternate  Oov- 
emor  of  the  Bank.  The  term  of  odice  for  the 
Oovemor  and  the  Alternate  Oovemor  shall 
be  Ave  years,  subject  at  any  time  to  termi- 
nation of  appointment  or  to  reappointment. 
The  Oovemor  and  Alternate  Governor  shall 
remain  In  offloe  until  a  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  enUUed  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  cocnpensatlon  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Oovemor  or 
Alternate  Oovemor,  except  for  reasonable 
expenses  to  attend  meetUigs  of  the  Board 
of  Oovemors. 

ontBCToa;  ALTxaMATX  DascToa 

Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Oovemor  or.  In  the  Oot- 
emor's  absence,  tbe  Alternate  Oovemor.  on 
the  Instructions  of  the  President,  shall  cast 
the  votes  of  the  United  States  for  the  Di- 
rector to  repreeent  tbe  United  States  In  tbe 
Bank. 

(b)  The  Director  or  Alternate  Director 
ivpreaentlng  tbe  United  States.  If  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  may.  In  tbe  discretion  of 
the  President,  receive  such  coopensaUon, 
allowances,  and  otber  benefits  as,  together 
with  thcee  received  from  the  Bsnv  and  from 
the  African  Development  Fund,  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  aggregate  of  the  compensation,  al- 
lowances, and  other  benefits  authorlred  for 
a  chief  of  mission,  under  tbe  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  IMO. 


by  a  muted  States  agency  created  purtuut 
to  an  Act  of  Congress  wblcb  la  authorised 
by  Uw  to  provide  funds  to  Intematlonsl 
organisations. 


r* 

101.  Tbe  iBtsraatlonal  Development 
-**»  AeS   (»  U.&C.   3S4  et  seq.)    Is 

bf  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section : 

"Sac.  17.  (a)  The  United  Stataa  OOiremor 
la  sntbcrlacd  to  agree  on  behalf  of  tbe  United 
BtaeM  to  pay  to  the  Association  tS^M.- 
OOeMO  as  tbe  United  States  cootrtbutlon  to 
the  alzUk  raplenlabment  of  the  resources  of 
tbe    AMnclalluu:    PnvtdtA.   however.   That 


WATIOIfSI.       AUVISUST       CUUMCU.       ON 
If  ATOM  AL  MOmrABT  AND  FINANCIAL  POLICHS 

Sac.  aos.  Tbe  National  Advlaory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies, established  by  Executive  Order  Num- 
bered I  laeo.  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUon  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (32  use.  2»eb)  and  section  31  of  Public 
Law  91-S09  (84  Stat.  18S8)  with  respect  to 
tbe  Bank  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  such  Council  carries  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  snd  Development 
and  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund  on 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CaSTAXN    ACTS    NOT   TO    SB    TAKXN    WTrHOTTT 
AOTHOUEATION 

tec.  306.  (a)  Unless  authorised  by  law. 
neither  the  President,  nor  any  person  or 
agency,  shall,  on  behalf  of  tbe  United 
States— 

(1)  sabecrlbe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Bank; 

(3)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment 
of  tbe  agreement  which  Increeses  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States,  or  which 
chaises  the  purpoee  or  functions  of  tbe 
Bank:  or 

(S)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  flnane- 
li^  to  tbe  Bank,  except  that  funds  for  tech- 
nical aaslstanoe  may  be  provided  to  the  Bank 


Ssc.  307.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shaU  act 
as  its  depository  or  as  Its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shaU  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

PATKSMT    or    soBscsimoini 

Ssc.  aoa.  (a)  The  President  U  authorised 
to  agree  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  shares  of  the  coital  stock 
of  the  Bank:  Prorlded,  tunoever.  That  the 
subscription  shaU  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounto  as  are  provided 
in  advance  In  approprlatlona  acta. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fli-cal  year  limitation,  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
of  the  Initial  United  SUtes  subacrlpUon  to 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
African  Development  Bank,  8389.733,670. 

(c)  Any  payment  or  distributions  of 
moneys  from  the  Bank  to  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous receipt. 

JXntlSOICTION   AND    VENUS   OT   ACTIONS 

Ssc.  209.  For  the  purpo-e«  of  any  civil 
acUon  which  may  be  brought  within  tbe 
United  SUtes,  Its  torrltorlee  or  possessions. 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo.  by  or 
against  the  Bank  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  the  Bank  ehaU  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  Its  principal  ofllce  within  the 
United  SUtes  or  lU  agent  appointed  for  the 
purpoee  of  accepting  service  or  notice  of 
service  Is  located,  and  any  such  acUon  to 
which  the  Bank  shall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  the  district  cotirts  of  the  United 
SUtes.  including  the  courts  enumerated  In 
section  4«0  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such 
action.  When  the  Bank  Is  defendant  In  any 
action  m  a  SUte  ccurt.  it  may.  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
into  the  approprUte  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  following  the  procedure  for 
removal  provided  In  section  1448  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

STATOS.  noniNinss,  ams  rsxviLsass 
Ssc  310.  Tbe  agreement,  and  particularly 
paragraph  6  of  article  48  and  articles  60 
through  69.  ShaU  have  fuU  force  and  effect 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Its  territories  and 
poaaesalons,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Blco.  upon  acceptance  of  member- 
ship by  the  United  SUtes  In  tbe  Bank.  The 
President,  at  tbe  Ume  of  deposit  of  tbe 
Instnmient  of  accepUnce  of  membership 
by  the  United  SUtee  In  tbe  Bank,  sbaU  also 
deposit  a  declaraUon  as  provided  In  para- 
graph 3  of  article  84  of  the  agreement  that 
the  United  SUtea  retains  for  Itself  and  Its 
pollUcal  subdivisions  tbe  right  to  tax  cl- 
aries and  emolumenU  paid  by  tbe  Bank  to 
Uniud  States  dtlsens  or  nationals 

SSCUSmSS   ISBTJKD  BT   BANK  AS  INVSSniSNT 

sscxnunxs  ros  national  banks 
Ssc  311.  The  asventb  sentence  of  psra- 
eraph  7  of  section  5138  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  of  the  United  SUtes  (12  U  B.C.  34), 
U  amended  by  Inserting  ",  tbe  African  Ds- 
velopment  Bank"  afUr  "Inter-American 
Development  Bank". 

sBcuamss  hsosd  bt   sank  as  sxsitPT  »- 
custnss;    ssfost   rma    wuh   sscusuibs 

AND  SXCHAN«  COilMTSSlOW 

SBC  212.  (a)  Any  securities  Issued  by  the 
Bank  (Including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bans, 
whetber  or  not  limited  In  aoope)  In  oon- 


nseUon  with  ralsiag  of  funds  for  melosbn 
In  tbe  Bank's  cndlnsiy  c^tal  reeouroes  as 
^lf<ii»jm  In  article  8  of  tbe  sgreemsnt  and 
any  secuilUas  gusrsateed  by  ttas  Bank  ss 
to  both  principal  snd  Intsnst  to  which  tbs 
commiLa^ent  in  paragraph  4(a)  of  article  7 
of  the  agreement  Is  exprenly  applicable, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  esenvtsd  eeeurttles 
within  the  meaning  of  psragrspb  (a)  (2)  of 
section  8  of  tbe  Act  of  May  27.  1938  (16 
U.8.0.  77c)  and  parsgrsph  (a)  (13)  of  see- 
tlon  3  of  the  Act  of  June  9.  19M  (IB  VB.O. 
780).  Tbe  Bank  sbsU  file  with  tlis  Seeortttss 
and  Kschsags  Oommlsslon  such  annual  sad 
other  reporU  with  regard  to  such  aecurltles 
as  tbe  Commission  shall  determine  to  be 
appropriate  la  view  of  tbe  qtedal  character 
of  the  Bank  aad  Its  operations  snd  nscsMsry 
m  the  public  Intereet  or  for  tbs  protecttoD 
of  Investors. 

(b)  The  Securities  and  Bscbsnge  Commis- 
sion, acting  In  oonsulUtlon  with  such  sgeney 
or  officer  as  tbe  President  shall  deslgnsU.  la 
authorized  to  suspend  tbe  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all  secu- 
rities Issued  or  guaranteed  by  tbe  Bank  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  suspension.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Include  In  Its  anntial  reporU  to 
the  Congress  such  Information  as  It  shall 
deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  operations 
and  effect  of  this  section  and  in  connection 
therewith  shall  Include  any  views  submitted 
for  such  purpoee  by  any  association  of  dealers 
registered  with  the  Commission. 

coNSOBMiNo  AKKNDioarrs 

Ssc.  313.  (a)  SecUon  701(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
95-118  (32  U£.C.  2e2d)  Is  amended  In  tbe 
text  above  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "tbe 
African  Devetopment  Bank."  after  "African 
Development  Fund,". 

(b)  Section  801(a)  of  Public  Law  95-118 
(33  U.ac.  3e3f )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
African  Developnient  Bank.'  'after  "African 
Development  Fund,". 

(c)  Section  61  of  Public  Law  91-509  (32 
U.S.C.  276C-2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
African  Development  Bank,"  after  "Asian  De- 
velopment Bank". 

TITLE    in— INTERNATIONAL    BANK    FOB 
RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AND   ASIAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK 
TSCBNICAL    AMXNnifBNTB 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  Section  37(a)  (2)  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreemente  Act  (32  VS.C.  388e- 
If)  la  amended  by  strlklag  out  "shall  be 
made  only  after  the  amount  reqtilred  for 
such  subscription  has  been  appropriated" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounU 
ss  are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriations 
AcU". 

(b)  Section  22(a)  of  tbe  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  Act  (23  U.S.C.  286a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  be  made  only  after  the 
amount  required  for  such  subscription  has 
been  appropriated"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent 
or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriations  Acte". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bakzk.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  is  a 
budget  waiver  on  the  calendar  that  goes 
with  this  measure.  I  lielieve  we  ought  to 
dispose  of  that  as  soon  as  we  can  so  we 
can  proceed  to  the  ccmsideratlon  of  the 
underlying  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  minority 
leader  Is  aware  of  this,  as  well. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Order  No. 
57  on  the  Calendar  of  General  Orders, 
the  resolution  waiving  section  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  with  re- 
spect to  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  reqiect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows. 

S.  BBS.  107 

Re»olved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  786,  a  bill  authorizing  United  SUtes 
participation  In  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of 
the  Resources  of  the  Intemetlonal  Develop- 
ment Association  ("IDA"),  authorizing 
United  SUtes  participation  In  the  African 
Development  Bank  ("AFDB"),  and  for  other 
purposes.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  allow 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  first  Installment  of  the 
United  SUtes  contribution  to  the  Sixth  Re- 
plenishment of  the  Resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Aasofiatlon  and  the 
first  porUon  of  tbe  United  SUtes  subscrip- 
Uon  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Afrtcan 
Development  Bank. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  ac- 
conqHIabed  prior  to  May  15.  1980,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ReUtlons 
In  reporting  8.  2422.  a  blU  containing  au- 
thorization language  Identical  to  that  con- 
tained In  S.  788.  S.  2122  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  June  16.  1980,  by  a  vote  of  53  to 
24.  but  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Hotise  of 
B^resenUtlves  to  take  final  action  on  S. 
2422,  the  legislation  has  had  to  be  relntro- 
duoed  In  the  97th  Congress  and  reconsidered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions reaffirmed  its  decision  taken  in  1980 
by  ordering  S.  786  reported  favorably  with 
amendmenU  conforming  tbe  bill  to  S.  2432 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  16,  1980.  In 
order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  consider 
S.  788,  It  Is  necessary  to  waive  the  require- 
ment that  S.  786  have  been  reported  prior  to 
May  15,  1980. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  Is  necessary  In  order  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  participate  In  the  Sixth  Replenish- 
ment of  IDA  prior  to  tbe  commencement  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  Internationally  nego- 
tiated replenishment  of  TDA  cannot  become 
effective  without  congressional  authorization 
of  the  full  United  SUtes  contribution  and 
appropriation  of  the  first  Installment  of  the 
United  SUtes  contribution.  Fourteen  other 
donor  nations  provided  temporary  advance 
contributions  to  IDA  rending  completion  of 
United  SUtes  legislative  action  on  tda-VT. 
enaUlng  n)A  to  continue  lending  through 
March  1981.  Other  donors  have  sUted  that 
they  wlU  provide  no  additional  "brtd<^  fi- 
nancing" until  Uhlted  SUtes  legislative  ac- 
tion Is  completed.  Administration  testimony 
states  that  promot  congressional  action  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  avoid  a  laose  In  IDA 
lending  and  potentlaUy  severe  Imoacts  on 
United  SUtes  foreign  policy  and  the  Inter- 
nattonal  economy. 

Antborisatlon  of  approprUtlons  for  fiscal 


year  1981  la  also  neoeasary  In  order  for  tbe 
United  SUtes  to  Join  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  when  other  non-African  coun- 
tries Join,  which  is  expected  to  occur  In  May. 
If  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  prepared  to  Join 
when  other  non-African  countries  are  ad- 
mitted to  membership,  the  United  SUtes 
will  be  unable  to  name  a  United  SUtes  citi- 
zen to  tbe  Board  of  the  AFDB  and  United 
States  companies,  which  ciuxently  win  about 
9  per  centum  of  AFDB  financed  procure- 
ment, wlU  loee  the  opportunity  to  bid  for 
procurement  financed  by  AFDB,  until  after 
the  United  Sutes  Joins  the  Bank. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tbe  Senator  for  yielding. 


CONTINUED  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  AND  AFRICAN  EN- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  hbr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  (m  S.  786. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sykms)  .  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr  President,  S.  786 
would  first,  authorize  VS.  participation 
in  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Development 
Association;  second,  authorize  U.8.  mem- 
bership in  tbe  African  Devel(4>ment 
Bank:  and  third,  change  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  callable  capital  subscribed 
to  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tion of  $3.24  billion  for  the  n.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  which  is  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank.  The  IDA  re- 
plenishment is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
over  a  3-year  period  between  July  1980 
and  July  1983. 

The  replenishment  is  already  behind 
schedule  because  the  United  States  has 
not  completed  legislative  action  on  Its 
contribution.  The  XJS.  share  of  the  re- 
plenishment is  27  percent,  and  80  percent 
of  all  shares  must  be  approved  before 
the  replenishment  can  taike  effect. 

Further  delay  in  approving  XJS.  par- 
ticipation would  leave  IDA  without  new 
funds  to  lend  to  poor  countries  for  proj- 
ects which  help  relieve  poverty  amtmg 
the  world's  poorest  people.  Other  donor 
coimtries  have  provided  advance  pay- 
ments— "bridge  financing" — while  await- 
ing action  bv  tbe  n.S.  Congress,  but 
those  fimds  have  been  exhausted  and 
other  donors  have  stated  they  will  not 
advance  any  more  money  to  IDA  until 
the  United  States  joins  the  sixth  replen- 
ishment. IDA  has  ceased  making  new 
loan  commitments  until  we  approve  this 
legislation  and  the  necessary  approprl- 
ation':  measures  promptly. 

The  Senate  passed  this  legislation  last 
year  by  a  vote  of  53  to  24.  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  before  adjourn- 
ment. The  House  has  begun  work  on  the 
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eoBiwiiion  mMkMr»-lt  has  •»>f«^.J»«S 
nportod  from  lubcommlttoe— and  if  the 
S^tepuM  8.  786  today.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  tha  Hooae  will  very  shortly  fol- 
low  our  exaic(de.  _. 

XlM  Raatan  admlnlstratlan  stronnr 
toMMrU  thia  leglsUtlon.  Both  Secretary 
of  Tteawiry  Regan  and  Secretary  « 
State  Hale  have  testified  In  favor  of  ful- 
flllinc  the  UJB.  commitment  to  the  IDA 
mdAiahment.  The  aizth  repleniihment 
renrwenta  an  agreement  reached  after 
19  montha  of  negotlationa  among  32 
donor  ooontrles.  To  renege  now  on  what 
the  united  SUtes  haa  agreed  to  con- 
tribute to  IDA-VI  would  tmdercut  the 
credibility  of  other  U^.  International 
eommltmenta  and  be  deeply  reaented  by 
our  «>n—  and  other  member  nations. 

Only  the  Soviet  union  and  its  puppets 
would  rejotoe— we  would  play  right  into 
their  hands.  The  Russians  would  love  to 
see  us  ti*m"<**»«  our  commitments  to  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  Terrw- 
iam  and  communism  thrive  on  poverty 
and  human  misery,  the  very  conditions 
the  Intenaatlonal  Development  Assoda- 
tlan  attacks. 

IDA  is  the  prtneipal  source  of  external 
aasistanoe  for  some  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  the  wortd.  many  of  whom  are 
Important  to  the  United  SUtes  for  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy  reasons.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  IDA  kians  go  to  coun- 
trtea  with  per  capita  Income  under  $360. 
IDA  kMna  help  the  poorest  people  in  the 
poorest  countries,  especially  through 
IDA'S  nrphff^  on  agriculture  and  rural 
devdopment— one-half  of  IDA  loans. 
ICi^  IDA  borrowers— many  of  whom 
ring  the  Indian  Ocean  and  have  been 
subject  to  Soviet  efforts  to  expand  in- 
floence— Include  Pakistan,  mdla,  Bang- 
lft«Vi^,  srl  Lanka.  Indonesia,  Kenya. 
Sudan,  and  Bgypt. 

IDA  is  fir«"^*ny  Important  now — in 
a  world  economy  fac'ng  dUBcult  adjust- 
ments to  hlitfier  oil  prices,  bigti  inflation 
and  Interest  rates  and  slower  economic 
growth.  IDA  b^  keep  the  development 
'  process  going  in  the  poorest  countries. 

IDA  stretches  U.S.  aid  dcdlars.  because 
other  countries  contribute  $3  for  every 
dollar  the  Utitted  States  contributes. 

Other  countries  have  increased  their 
share  of  IDA  contributions.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  sixth  replenishment  is  27 
pocent.  compared  to  42  percent  when 
IDA  was  farmed  in  1960  and  31  percent 
In  the  fifth  replenishment.  The  mem- 
bo*  countries  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity win  provide  39  percent,  and  Japan 
15  percent,  of  the  sixth  replenishment. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  further  reduce  the  immediate 
budgetary  impact  of  US.  particlpatian 
in  the  sixth  replenishment  of  IDA  by 
r*tfii*^g  the  3  years  of  appropriations 
so  that  the  largest  amount  would  be 
paid  in  the  final  year.  The  amounts  to 
be  appropriated  are  $540  million  in 
fiscal  year  19tl— irtilch  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  supplemental  appropriations 
un  to  be  considered  shortly :  $S50  milUon 
in  fiscal  year  19t2;  and  $1,850  mlUlon 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Title  n  of  the  tain  authorises  U.S. 
membership  in  the  African  Development 
Bank.  This  measure  was  also  included 


In  the  legislation  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
IDA-Vl.  U.8.  membership  in  the  AFDB 
Is  strongly  supported  by  the  Reagan 
admlnistraUcm  and  must  be  «»ct^ 
promptly  to  avoid  damaging  v3. 
interests.  ^  ,^ 

united  SUtes  relations  with  African 
countries  wiU  be  strengthened  by  joining 
the  APDB.  which  Is  an  African  organi- 
zation, developed  and  run  by  Africans. 
AFDB  was  formed  In  1964  by  33  newly 
independent  African  nations  and  now 
has  50  indepoident  African  sUtes  as 
members.  The  Bank  decided  to  invite 
non-African  sUtes  to  join  in  order  to 
increase  the  Bank's  access  to  private 
capital  markets  and  its  resources. 
Twenty  other  non-African  sUtes  are 
now  prepared  to  join  the  Bank. 

The  AFDB  provides  loans  to  African 
member  sUtes  for  development  purposes 
consistent  with  UJ3.  objecUves.  AFDB 
makes  loans  on  near  market  terms 
prtm<<rlly  to  strengthen  the  agricultural 
sector  and  to  finance  critically  needed 
infrastructure  projecte.  AFDB  gives 
priority  to  projects  involving  cooperation 
between  two  or  more  African  member 
sUtes. 

The  proposed  U.S.  share  is  modest 
compared  with  the  shares  of  other 
countries.  The  total  XJ3.  subscription  of 
$360  million,  including  $90  million  In 
paid-in  capiUl,  constitutes  5.7  percent 
of  the  Bank's  capital  and  17  percent  of 
the  subscriptions  to  be  made  by  non- 
African  contributors. 

The  United  SUtes  will  lose  procure- 
ment opportunities  if  It  does  not  join; 
n.S.  procurement  currently  exceeds 
the  proposed  U.8.  paid-in  capiUl  sub- 
scription to  the  AFDB.  Once  non- 
African  members  are  formally  admitted, 
nations  not  joining  wlU  lose  the  right 
for  their  nationals  to  bid  on  AFDB- 
flnanced  procurement.  United  SUtes 
firms  currently  win  about  9  percent  of 
AFDB-flnanced  procurement.  AFDB  wlB 
extend  $300  million  In  loans  this  year, 
of  which  about  $27  mlllian  would  flow 
to  U.a  Anns  based  on  the  hUtorical 
average:  the  US.  paid-in  capital  sub- 
scription for  this  year,  l)y  contrast,  would 
be  $18  million.  An  expanded  AFDB  wiU 
yield  larger  procurement  opportunities 
for  U.S.  business  In  the  future,  if  the 
United  SUtes  joins  the  Bank. 

The  United  SUtes  wlU  l>e  unable  to 
name  a  UJB.  dtisen  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  AFDB  if  it  does  not  join 
when  other  non-African  sUtes  join. 
Should  the  United  SUtes  join  later,  it 
could  l>e  retiuired  to  wait  up  to  3  years 
until  a  vacancy  occurs  among  the  six 
non-African  directors. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  both  the  African  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  ^e  International  Devel- 
opment Association  help  to  promote 
market  economies  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

I>puty  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
Johnston  testified  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  25  as 
foUows: 

IDA  and  tta*  African  Derelopment  Bank 
•re  the  principal  economic  Inatltutlons  that 
further  our  aecurlty  intereeta  Indirectly  in 
Africa  and  In  the  poorar  oountrlea  of  the 


rest  of  the  world.  TlM  recant  colonial  m- 
perlenoe  of  moat  of  then  oountrlea  aeenu 
to  have  predlapoeed  many  of  them  towards 
statlat  and  intenrentlonlat  development  pol- 
icies. Their  poverty  makes  commercial  bor- 
rowing extremely  dUBeult  and  their  euepl- 
don  of  Weatem  pattsroe  of  biternatlonal 
t^ada  and  invastment  reduce*  their  open- 
neM  to  private  market  forces  that  could 
benefit  them  enormously.  IDA  and  the  Af- 
rtokd  Development  Bank  and  Fund  are  ma- 
jor force*  m  theee  counuie*  operating  to 
coimter  thee*  tendencle*  and  to  promote 
market-oriented  development  poUde*  and 
economic  eittclency. 

The  third  title  of  S.  786  contains  lan- 
guage which  would  alter  the  manner  in 
which  U.S.  contributions  of  callable  cap- 
ital to  multilateral  development  banks  is 
treated  in  appropriations  acU.  Callable 
capital  is  used  by  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  to  back  up  paid-in  sub- 
scriptions. Callable  capital  would  be 
used  only  to  meet  obligations  to  bond- 
holders in  the  highly  unlikely  event  that 
the  banks'  other  resources  are  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  those  obligations.  The 
banks  have  nearly  perfect  repayment 
records,  as  well  as  large  cash  reserves. 
Therefore,  we  are  unlikely  to  need  to 
proride  callable  capital  to  the  banks. 

Nevertheless,  until  recently  Congress 
tiad  been  fully  appropriating  callable 
capital  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  expend- 
iture Instead  of  a  contingent  liability. 
The  Congress  changed  the  treatment  of 
caUable  capital  for  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  last  year.  This  bill 
would  complete  the  process  by  revising 
treatment  of  callable  capital  for  the 
World  Bank  and  Asian  Development 
Bank.  „^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign ReUtions  has  given  the  strongest 
endorsement  to  this  legislation,  as  it  did 
last  year.  This  is  a  matter  of  high  prior- 
ity for  the  United  SUtes.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  S.  786,  as  they  sup- 
ported similar  legislation  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  read  the  letter  from  Secretaries 
Halg  and  Regan. 

THE     8«C««r*«T     OF    THk     TUXMSV^T. 

Wathinfton.  April  2t,  U$t. 
Hon.  THSOooas  F.  Biavus, 
US.    Senate. 
WMhiir^on.  DC. 

DiAB  SKMAToa  Biwwmtn:  Ton  wlU  soon  be 
considering  S.  718,  a  bUl  to  authorise  VB. 
participation  tn  the  Sixth  Replenishment  of 
the  International  Development  Asaoclatlon 
(IDA  VI)  and  membership  tn  the  African 
Development  Bank  (AFDB) .  ThU  legislation 
la  the  same  as  S.  3423.  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  *  vote  of  63  to  34  In  May  1880 
but  which  died  for  lack  of  House  action  at 
the  end  of  the  last  Congreea 

We  need  your  support  for  prompt  passage 
of  thto  leglsUtlon.  which  is  vital  to  VS. 
foreign  policy  and  to  International  economic 
reUUons.  AcUvatlon  of  IDA  VI  b*s  been 
delayed  almost  one  year.  IDA  Is  out  of  fund* 
and  aU  new  lending  Is  being  made  on  a 
contingent  basis.  VS.  credibility  with  our 
alUes  and  with  developing  countries  around 
the  world  U  suiferlng.  Other  donor*,  who 
have  already  made  advance  contrlbiitlon*  of 
tl  J  billion  in  anticipation  of  the  VS.  con- 
tribution, will  not  provide  more  of  these 
funds  until  the  United  States  comes  up  with 
lU  ahare. 

Seven  of  the  top  ten  recipient*  of  IDA 
are  on  the  periphery  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  all  have  been  cubject  to  eSorto  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  expand  Ita  Influence.  IDA 
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offers  a  substantial  raaeon  to  tl>e*a  countei« 
to  mf*"**'"  •  Weetara  orlanUtlon  and  a  frae 
market  eooaomle  system.  The  88.94  bUllon 
UJB.  share  of  the  S13  blUlon  replenlalunent 
wUl  be  provided  over  three  years  beginning 
In  fiscal  year  1981. 

U.8.  manriacrahlp  In  the  Aftlean  Develop- 
ment Bank  will  be  a  poUtieally  vlslUe 
sfflrmaUon  of  VS.  Intareat  In  economic 
stability  in  Africa  and  is  essential  to  ensure 
U  8.  influence  In  the  policies  of  t^e  institu- 
tion. The  8880  million  subscription  will 
require  880  mUUon  In  budget  authority, 
wMch  wlU  be  provided  In  equal  installments 
over  five  years  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  remainder  will  be  subject  to  program 
limitations  and  not  require  outlay  of  funda. 

S.  786  merits  your  strong  support  when 
It  Is  brought  to  the  floor. 
Sincerely, 

ALBZAmB  If.  Han.  Jr. 

I  DOKAIS  T. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  been  advised 
by  the  Treasury  that  IDA  has  already 
had  to  stop  all  new  lending.  There  wiU 
be  no  IDA  loans  untu  the  United  SUtes 
approves  the  Sixth  Replenishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
irresponsible  action  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  if  we  f aU  to  honor  this 
agreement  reached  among  32  countries 
over  19  months  of  negotiating.  Ihere  was 
some  concern  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reagan  administration  as  to  whether 
this  should  be  cut  back.  It  was  thorough- 
ly analysed  and  appraised  at  that  time 
by  Secretary  Regan  and  by  Director  of 
OMB  David  Stockman.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  payment  schedule, 
heavily  loading  the  third  year,  was 
worked  out.  This  gives  us  2  years  of 
l>reathing  space.  Tbese  are  the  two 
critical  years. 

This  in  no  way  would  abrogate  our 
agreement  and  our  responsibility.  It 
would  not  inhibit  the  woric  of  the  bank. 
As  of  now,  IDA  and  the  Development 
Bank  activities  are  entirely  and  solely 
d^Mndent  upon  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  They  are,  therefore,  the  respon- 
sitiillty  of  every  single  Senator  in  this 
body. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  I  have  said  in 
my  sUtonent.  as  an  adversary  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  in  areas  of 
world  im>paganda,  could  have  no  better 
oppori»inlty  offered  to  them,  if  they  wish 
to  expli^t  It  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
than  to  point  out  this  beginning  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  have  a  request, 
a  firm  request  of  the  Presklent  of  the 
United  States,  made  and  then  to  have  it 
tiuned  down  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  This  is  a  Republican  RMgan  ad- 
ministration. This  IDA  Bank  analysis  has 
been  made  by  the  t(9  levels  in  the  ad- 
ministration, over  a  period  of  months. 
What  has  been  worked  out  is  totally  and 
entirely  satisfact<»7  vrith  Darid  Stock- 
man, who  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
spendthrift,  and  Donald  Regan,  whose 
repuUtion  for  fiscal  reownslblUtar  is 
paramount,  weU  known,  and  is  supported 
wholeheartedly  by  President  Reagan. 
There  is  no  if.  and.  or  but  about  that 

Tbe  repuUtion  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  is  on  the  line.  It  is  in  the  budget. 
Fun  provision  has  been  made  for  it.  It 
has  been  supported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  this  regard.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  disaster  for  the  Senate  to  send  a  sig- 


nal to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
going  to  turn  our  back  on  them,  par- 
ticularly when  the  signal  would  be  one 
of  utter  folly. 

As  a  businessman.  I  cannot  find  a 
major  businessman  in  this  country  who 
would  oppose  this.  It  is  good  business 
when  we  put  $1  in  and  the  other  $3  are 
put  in  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  bi- 
lateral assistance,  it  is  aU  from  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  and  we  take  all 
of  the  blame  for  it.  As  we  found  out  in 
India.  bilUons  oA  dollars  of  credits  have 
to  be  forgiven,  because  a  poor  country,  as 
India  certainly  was  in  that  condition 
years  ago — with  drought,  hunger,  and  all 
kinds  of  problems — the  United  SUtes 
worked  out  a  forgiveness  of  debt.  The 
World  Bank  has  never  had  a  default  on 
any  of  its  debts.  Ibe  countries  of  the 
world  pay  back  the  World  Bank.  They 
do  not  always  pay  back  another  country, 
a  rich  country,  that  lends  them  money. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  way  for  us  to 
carry  on  this  kind  of  work.  We  put  in  $1. 
they  put  In  $3.  Then,  tar  evny  d(dlar 
loaned  bv  IDA.  $3  ends  up  being  soent 
here  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

How  can  we  do  better  than  that.  Mr. 
President?  What  businessman  would  say 
that  this  is  not  an  utter  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  turn  this  down,  turn  our  bade 
on  32  countries,  walk  out  on  the  poorest 
when  aU  other  countries  have  t>een  will- 
ing to  put  in  their  fair  share?  Our  fair 
share  has  gradually  declined  from  42 
to  27  percent  over  a  period  of  years,  since 
th^  'wlv  sixties. 

Mr.  President,  that  recmd  of  gradu- 
ally adjusting  our  contribution  level  has 
been  woriced  out  by  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  and  sup- 
ported by  Congress  year  after  year.  It  is 
fair.  It  is  equlUble.  But  for  us  to  vote  no 
on  this  today.  I  do  not  see  how  a  Senator 
could  live  with  his  conscience,  if  he  backs 
off  (rf  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
turns  his  back  on  the  poor  people  of  the 
world,  turns  his  back  on  a  good  deal  for 
the  united  states  of  America,  far  better 
than  any  bilateral  assistance  programs. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
minois. 

If  I  have  some  strong  feeling  on  this 
matter,  it  is  l>ecau8e  the  feeling  has  been 
imparted  to  me  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  this  would  be  a  disastrnus 
course  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  foOow  and  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  follow. 

I  am  haopy  to  yield  now  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
PVnelgn  Relations,  whose  record  hais  long 
proved  him  to  be  a  friend  of  develonment 
assistance  when  it  has  the  kind  of  solid 
backgrpond  and  foundation  that  this 
program  has. 

Mi.  pell.  Mr.  Pres<dent.  the  dialr- 
man  of  the  committee  is  absblutelv  cor- 
rect. I  have  long  believed  in  multOatenl 
assistance  voA  have  supported  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Intematiopol  Devrtoo- 
mtsA  Association  and  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  President  we  berin  consideration 
of  this  year's  foreign  aid  legislation  with 
S.  786.  a  bfll  authoriztaig  continued  X3S. 
participation  in  the  Intematianal  De- 
vriopment  Assodaticm  (IDA)  and  au- 
thorlring  U.S.  membership  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank.  The  bfll  also 


dianges  the  budgetary  treatment  of  caU- 
aUe  ci4>ital  for  multilateral  baaks. 

As  many  of  my  cpUeagues  win  recall, 
this  is  not  new  business  for  the  Senate. 
Last  year  on  June  16.  the  Senate  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  a  vote  of  S3  to  24, 
a  virtuaUy  identical  bill— S.  2422.  Be- 
cause the  House  failed  to  take  compara- 
ble action  before  time  ran  out:  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  request  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, must  once  again  consider  UjS. 
participation  in  the  sixth  replenishment 
of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA  VI)  and  U.S.  member- 
ship in  tte  African  Development  Bank 
(APDB).  On  March  25.  1981,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Rdations  Committee  once 
again  reported  this  measure  favorably  to 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

Mr.  President  UJS.  pariiripaUon  In 
IDA  VI  win  require  an  authorizatian  of 
^.24  binion  to  be  made  available  over  a 
3-year  period,  1981-83.  These  funds  win 
be  provided  to  IDA  tn  three  unequal  In- 
stallments— $540  million  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  $850  mUUon  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$1350  mlllian  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
U.8.  contribution  rcpresente  only  27  per- 
cent of  the  total  $12  bUllan  replenish- 
ment— a  share  significantly  below  past 
participation. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  US.  par- 
ticipation in  the  latest  IDA  replenish- 
ment S.  786  would  also  authorise  the 
President  to  accept  membership  tor  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  African  Devdoi>- 
ment  Bank  and  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions of  $359.7  minion  as  the  \3S.  share 
of  the  subscribed  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank.  However,  only  $89  mlllian  of  these 
f  imds  constitutes  paid-in  capital  and  wm 
actually  become  outlays — this  to  be 
spaced  over  a  5-year  period  beginning 
with  $18  mlllian  in  flscal  year  1981.  The 
rwnaining  $269  million  wffl  be  used  to 
sut»cribe  to  the  caHaWr  ouiiital  portion 
of  the  duiital  subscriptian.  As  is  the  case 
with  other  multilateral  devdopment 
banks,  the  caUable  capital  pmtlan  Isnn- 
likely  ever  to  be  needed  by  the  AFDB 
and.  therefore,  win  never  be  disbursed  Iqr 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

A  decision  by  the  United  States  not  to 
participate  in  the  most  important  Pan- 
African  devekvment  Institutian  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  UJB.  foreign  policy 
and  security  interests  in  the  regkm.  Im- 
portant African  mfmhrr  countries  such 
as  Nigeria.  Kenya,  and  Somalia  idaoe 
a  priority  on  U.S.  participation  in  this 
institution,  and  would  react  stronA^ 
should  the  United  States  decide  against 
joining. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  sound 
economic  reasons  for  con  tinned  UjB. 
suo'xut  of  the  multilateral  development 
banks: 

Ttie  banks  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  devek^iment  of  nations  which  are 
increasingly  important  to  us  as  trading 
partnos  and  allies:  UjB.  trade  with  the 
developing  world  is  greater  than  our 
trade  with  Europe  and  Japan  combined. 

The  banks  are  efficient  and  cost 
effective. 

The  banks  iirovide  direct  economic 
benents  to  the  United  States:  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  estimated  that  for 
every  $1  we  contribute  to  the 
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%lJBn  to  tnjwled  dlrvetly  Into  our  do- 


me Intanuktlonal  Devtopment  Aaso- 
etatton.  ths  |**^^«^»l  Dercdopment  Bank, 
and  oUmt  multUateral  InstttuUons  are 
important  links  betwen  the  developing 
world  and  ttw  Western  democracies. 
Ttaeae  Instttutlons  are  a  means  by  which 
we  exert  positive,  global  leadership  and. 
as  such,  are  important  elements  in  the 
ooiMlttct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
matted  States. 

lir.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  twice  considered  this 
bill,  snd  each  time  has  recommended 
that  the  Senate  conaltler  favorably.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
S.7M. 

Mr.  PBBCY.  lir.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  understands  that  the 
««"***■•  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  OaCoacxin) 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment,  and  he 
wiU  be  ready  to  do  so  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  suopBst  the  abeence  of  a  quorum. 

Hw  PfUMIHTNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlUeaUtheron. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
eeedsdtocalltheroU. 
(Mr.  PKRC7  asmimed  the  chair.) 
Mr.   STMM8.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qoofum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  his  graciousness  in  making 
It  possible  for  me  to  speak  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  these  are  the  same  argiiments  we 
have  heard  before. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
Is  a  $3.24  billion  tdll.  It  was  negotiated 
by  the  past  administration.  If  there  ever 
were  a  mandate  for  a  change  in  our  pol- 
icy of  papering  the  worid  with  American 
tax  doDarB.  it  occurred  in  November  of 
1960. 

IDA.  has  the  same  story  of  most  of  our 
sad  tales  of  foreign  aid  programs:  The 
United  States  puts  up  27  percent  of  the 
money,  but  the  united  States  has  only 
21  percent  of  the  vote.  We  only  get  15 
percent  of  the  contracts. 

When  I  think  about  how  money  could 
be  used  to  generate  growth,  and  I 
know  the  chairman  made  some  comments 
to  the  effect  that  we  spent  $1  and  we  get 
ba^  $3.  if  that  is  the  case.  I  would  rather 
see  tiilB  money  spent  in  a  program  where 
we  can  direct  it  and  the  money  would 
aO  come  back  here.  It  would  not  go  to 
eontraets  that  would  go  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  are  foreign  countries  that 
get  a  lot  of  these  programs. 

India,  a  country  that  Is  renown  for  its 
poverty,  recently  built  a  nuclear  weapon. 
India  is  a  good  example  of  trying  to  help 
a  foreign  country  and  then  they  are 
bonding  nuclear  weaponry  with  some  of 
these  doOan. 

Where  do  they  get  those  dollars  or 
those  foKlgn  moneys,  or  did  tlMy  pro- 
duce them  themsdves?  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable. It  is  hard  to  tell.  I  will  agree. 

X  think  that  IDA  does  not  necessarily 
contribute  to  growth.  The  people  of  the 
World  Bank  staff  are  stlU  from  the  school 


of  economics  that  put  this  coimtry  into 
such  an  economic  mesa  that  we  are  now 
in.  They  believe  in  redlstrJsution  of  the 
wealth  schemes,  which  have  hurt  growth, 
hindered  investment,  taken  away  and 
discouraged  people  from  taking  risks,  and 
try  to  come  up  with  Government  solu- 
tions to  these  programs. 

So  I  personally,  as  one  Senator,  would 
feel  very  uncomfortable  in  trying  to  keep 
up  a  commitment  that  was  made  in  a 
past  administration.  I  Imow  that  the 
presoxt  administration  is  for  this,  and  I 
do  not  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  op- 
posing wiiat  this  administration  wants, 
but  the  past  administration  negotiated 
this,  and  we  are  now  cutting  domestic 
programs.  People  are  coming  in  every  day 
calling  on  Members  of  the  House  al  Rep- 
resentatives and  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  talk  to  them  about.  "We  want  to  cut 
here,  we  want  to  cut  there,  we  want  to 
balance  the  budget,  but  do  not  cut  my 
ivogram." 

Here  we  are  with  $3.34  billion  that  is 
going  to  be  pumped  on  down  the  pipe- 
line of  this  bad  story  in  the  history  of 
America's  foreign  aid  program.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  time  for  us  Just  to  put 
a  hold  on  this  and  we  could  renegotiate 
this  later  after  a  thorough  review  and 
appraisal,  which  is  presently  imderway, 
Ol  the  World  Bank.  Why  is  it  the  United 
States  only  gets  15  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts? Why  is  It  we  put  up  over  a  fourth 
of  the  money  but  get  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  votes?  Why  is  it  that  India  gets  41 
percent  of  the  loans  from  IDA?  Why  is  it 
that  there  are  still  people  in  the  World 
Bank  who  are  still  promoting  the  tired 
old  ideas  of  Keyneslan  economics  and 
redistribution  of  the  wealth  schemes 
which  have  hindered  growth,  and  so 
forth? 

So  I  think  that  it  would  be  much  better 
to  keep  this  money  here  in  the  hands  of 
the  private  entrepreneurial  people  in  the 
United  States,  build  our  own  economic 
system,  get  the  8  million  Americans  who 
are  not  employ«l  in  this  country  today 
working  here  and  producing  and  set  that 
kind  of  an  example  across  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  oppose  this  res- 
olution today  and  vote  no,  and  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  wlU  Join  with 
me  and  vote  this  down  and  send  a  mes- 
sage out  there  to  the  tired  taxpayer  of 
the  United  States  who  has  been  taxed 
and  taxed  to  death  and  at  the  same  time 
he  or  she  has  seen  Cmgress  Just  borrow 
some  more  and  paper  walls  with  green- 
backs. They  see  the  value  of  their  money 
depreciating  daily  with  high  inflation 
rates.  Just  because  of  programs  like  this. 

So,  I  hope  that  this  win  be  defeated 
today  and  we  wiU  start  on  a  new  track  of 
what  the  people  voted  for  November  4. 
1980.  and  that  is  to  stop  throwing  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  dollars  around  the  world 
for  problems  that  could  much  better  be 
solved  by  exporting  the  ideas  that  made 
America  great. 

If  we  want  to  do  some  good  for  foreign 
policy  we  need  to  get  some  people  work- 
ing at  the  State  Department  who  will  be 
out  promoting  capitalism,  promoting  the 
ideas  that  built  America,  promoting  the 
ways  for  the  people  to  have  economc 
growth,  and  not  Just  try  to  send  money 
somewhere  to  promote  some  kind  of  a  so- 


ciaUstic  government  which  ends  op  re- 
distributing the  wealth  rather  than  pro- 
ducing new  economic  reeouroes. 

So  I  will  once  again  say  that  I  think 
this  would  be  a  good  time  for  my  col- 
leagues Just  to  Join  in  voting  this  down, 
and  we  will  start  this  country  on  a  track 
that  we  are  going  to  balance  our  own 
budget,  get  our  own  house  in  order,  gee 
our  own  economic  system  generating,  sec 
an  example  for  other  people  in  the  world 
that  we  can  outproduce  them  and  then 
we  can  send  out  some  ideas. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  have  heard 
President  Reagan  say  this  when  he  has 
been  out  on  the  stimip  In  the  past,  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  export  the 
likes  of  Sears  Roebuck  catalogs  so  they 
will  see  what  we  produce  over  here  and 
then  export  the  ideas  that  made  the 
economic  system  possible.  Then  we  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  these 
problems  around  the  world,  but  not  by 
Just  blanketing  the  world  with  money 
when  our  own  taxpayers  are  tired  of  hav- 
ing their  taxes  raised.  We  are  talking 
about  tax  increases  of  bigger  proport'.ons, 
if  there  are  not  some  major  tax  reforms, 
in  this  country  than  made  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history  in  order  to  try  to 
stay  within  a  balanced  budget. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  thank  you. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  an  ever  growing  stake 
in  the  countries  of  the  developing  world. 
Accordingly,  we  have  a  strong  Interest  in 
the  future  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  or  IDA.  the  soft-loan  win- 
dow of  the  World  Bank,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  African  Development  Bank,  a 
bank  created  in  1964  which  now  serves 
all  50  Independent  African  nations  and 
which  for  the  first  time  is  inviting  non- 
African  nations  to  become  members. 

We  have  a  strong  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  these  Institutions  in  promoting 
development,  a  strong  Interest  in  con- 
tinuing to  participate  positively  and 
visibly  in  institutions  dedicated  to  de- 
velopment, and  a  strong  interest  in  in- 
fluencing the  character  and  activities  of 
such  development  inst'tutions. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  dangerously  un- 
dermine these  important  Interests  if  the 
United  States  aga'n  falls  to  enact  legis- 
lation authorizing  U.S.  participation  in 
these  institutions  for  the  coming  ytan. 
TO  fall  to  enact  this  leg'slation  would  be 
a  reckless  act,  throwing  away  so  much 
for  so  little  gain.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Members  of  th=s  body,  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  last  year  voted 
53  to  24  to  enact  th's  same  legislation. 
But  the  leglslat'on  died  because  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  failed  to  act  on  a 
ccMnparable  bill.  Let  us  this  year  again 
send  to  our  colleagues  the  message  of 
strong  support  for  protecting  U.S.  In- 
fluence in  these  institutions,  thereby  en- 
couraging them  to  take  timely;  positive 
action  in  concord  with  the  Senate  and 
in  accord  with  Amer'can  global  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
temptation  these  days  to  try  to  reduce 
our  iMX)blem8,  including  our  budget  ac- 
counts, by  cutting  our  ties  to  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  this  temptation  will  only 
lead  us  astray.  Not  only  is  it  infeaslble  to 
walk  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world — 
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the  structural  relations  that  link  our 
economy,  national  aeemity.  and  culture 
to  the  world  will  remain— but  walking 
away  is  not  the  course  toward  solving 
our  problems.  Quite  the  contrary,  what 
will  is  to  manage  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  wtnM  in  ways  designed  to 
mnTiTniw  our  benefits  from  them. 

If  we  count  ourselves  out.  we  will  be 
counted  out  by  others.  If  we  are  petty  in 
our  transactions,  then  we  win  reduce  our 
image  to  that  of  a  minor  power,  a  power 
that  has  become  small  minded  and  un- 
able to  command  the  ylsloo  required  of 
true  leadership.  And  if  we  think  paro- 
chially, we  will  leave  oursdves  outside 
the  circle  of  dynamic  growth  in  the  world 
whose  center  will  more  and  more  veer 
toward  countries  of  the  developing 
world. 

VB.  eoon<Hnlc  growth  in  the  future 
will  be  based  on  positive  interaetian  with 
world  markets.  Sales  abroad  can  spur 
our  high  fftmth,  technologically  scqihls- 
ticated  Industries.  Foreign  source  min- 
erals and  other  resources  will  be  needed 
to  feed  our  industriea.  particularly  our 
basic  ones.  And  decisions  made  abroad 
will  determine  the  structure  of  interna- 
tional investment  and  the  strength  of 
the  American  dollar.  If  we  handle  our 
economic  relations  skillfully,  these  in- 
t«ractiaQS  will  stimulate  U.S.  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Our  economic  relations  with  countries 
of  the  developing  world  wUl  play  a 
larger  role  in  determining  our  prospects 
for  growth.  Markets  in  the  develwing 
world  have  been  the  most  dynamic 
source  of  growth  for  U.8.  exports.  Our 
exports  to  these  countries  grew  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  18  percent  in  the 
1970's.  compared  with  only  15-percent 
growth  in  our  exports  to  other  indus- 
trialized countries.  Developing  countries 
now  take  nearly  40  percent  of  U.S.  ex- 
pwts,  purchases  which  account  f w  more 
than  one-half  million  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  U.8.  sales  to  these  nations  ex- 
ceed our  combined  sales  to  the  European 
community  and  Japan.  Ftnther  the 
United  States  has  enjoyed  large  sur- 
pluses in  its  balance  of  trade  in  manu- 
factured goods  with  developing  coun- 
tries. They  also  are  important  custom- 
ers for  XJa.  services,  accounting  for  some 
$17  bimon  of  the  Uhlted  States'  $25  bil- 
lion surplus  in  services  in  1978. 

This  Is  just  trade.  UB.  industry  rdles 
heavily  on  Imports  of  minerals  from  de- 
veloping countries,  and  many  ol  theae 
minerals  are  critical  to  our  economy  and 
defense  capability.  Further,  13 B.  foreign 
direct  investment  in  these  countries 
amounts  to  about  $50  billion:  outstand- 
ing loans  to  them  by  UA  private  banks 
total  some  $86  bmian. 

Our  p(dltlcal  relations  with  devdoping 
countries  are  no  less  Important,  nwae 
emerging  countries  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  major  arenas  Ol  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  theee  countries  are  now 
in  the  ddlcate  situation  of  consolidating 
their  statehood,  stahlltring  their  domestic 
political  structuree.  and  estaWlahftig  the 
foundation  ol  viable  ec<mamlea.  Tlieir 
leaders  are  looking  for  friends  in  the 
world  and  for  profitable  political  and 
economic  ties  upon  which  to  baae  a  secure 


nation.  They  are  stronaly  tnftneneed  by 
Ua.  bdiavlor  in  multilateral  undertak- 
ings. The  skill  with  which  we  handle  our 
relations"  with  them  wUl  affect  our  polit- 
ical strength  in  the  world.  And  many  of 
these  countries,  particularly  African 
countries,  are  situated  so  as  to  make 
them  ot  considerable  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  ecooomlc  and 
geopolitical  background  to  the  deciaian 
we  win  make  today  about  participating 
in  IDA  and  the  Aftican  Development 
Baidc.  Of  course,  the  nations  who  bene- 
fit from  IDA  loans  are  not  the  same  ones 
irtio  now  rapidly  consume  U.S.  products, 
and  not  all  IDA  beneficiaries  are  poltt- 
ically  or  strategically  significant  to  the 
United  States. 

But  investment  in  IDA  Is  a  long-term, 
broad-reaching  investment.  IDA  bene- 
ficiaries are,  indeed,  the  poorest  of  the 
worid — that  is  what  qualifies  them  for 
concessionary  loan  terms — but  they  can 
become  the  success  stories  (rf  tomorrow, 
Jotaiing  ttie  Taiwan,  BrasU.  and  South 
Koreas  (rf  today  in  their  surging  demand 
for  the  capital  goods  that  constitute  a 
conqjarative  advantage  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  vein,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Mexico.  Brasil.  Argentina.  Korea, 
and  Venesuela.  countries  who  as  develop- 
ing countries,  have  benefited  from  de- 
velopment loans  wm  take  on  the  rofe  of 
donors  to  IDA  under  this  new  replenish- 
ment 

Further,  the  rest  of  the  developing 
worid  is  watching  what  we  do  with  re- 
gard to  IDA.  and  with  regard  to  the  Af- 
rican Devdopment  Bank,  a  bank  that 
wm  serve  a  region  embracing  many  of 
the  worid's  poorest  countries  and  people. 
Tlie  devel(9ing  world  win  not  be  en- 
couraged to  bind  their  economies  with 
ours,  or  to  rest  their  political  futures  on 
confidence  in  our  leadership,  if  we  show 
insensitivity  toward  the  world's  poorest. 
Tliey  win  not  be  encouraged  if  we  ignore 
our  commitments  to  participate  in  the 
development  institutians  that  are  critical 
to  their  survival.  We  win  in  no  uncertain 
terms  be  sending  the  signal  that  we  are 
not  a  power  with  whom  developing  coun- 
tries confidently  can  deal,  that  we  are 
not  a  power  who  win  wortc  with  them  for 
mutual  benefit  in  a  strong  world  economy 
and  stable  world  order. 

Let  us  not  compound  the  embarrass- 
ment (tf  having  faOed  on  our  IDA  com- 
mitment last  year.  Our  failure  to  make 
good  on  our  commitment  forced  our  al- 
Ues  to  provide  a  financial  bridge  for  IDA 
to  permit  its  continued  (^leratkn.  With- 
out this  legislation  this  year,  even  that 
tenuous  bridge  win  collapse. 

Let  tis  not  Ignore  the  invitatlaa  of  Af - 
rican  countries  to  play  a  nte  in  their  na- 
tional aspiratioos  by  taking  up  a  sig- 
niflcant  share  in  their  devdopment  bank. 
If  we  let  the  invitation  lapse,  others  wm 
take  our  iriace.  We  wm  lose  the  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  one  of  the  Bank%  six 
Directors.  We  will  also  lose  for  XJS.  firms 
the  chance  to  bid  on  those  procurements 
financed  by  the  Bank.  But  worst  of  all. 
we  wm  lose  the  trust  of  Africa's  people. 
wtumt  trust  we  wm  need  more  and  xaan 
to  hdp  us  face  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal challenges  of  the  future. 

Tlie  world's  devdopment  institutions 


are  not  perfect  There  to  room  for  Im- 
provement to  make  them  more  eost  effec- 
tive and  better  targeted.  But  our  voloe  on 
these  matters  wffl  not  be  heard  unless 
we  participate.  Let  thto  be  a  stltapg  voice, 
one  that  speaks  with  convletiaQ  about 
the  pursuit  of  human  bettermeut  and 
with  confidence  that  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  to  achieve  it  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  a  wdl  of  support  for 
those  Institutlona  which  link  us  to  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world,  most  of  whom 
are  less  fortunate  than  we.  I  urge  them 
to  show  support  to  those  institutians 
iriiich  we  helped  found  in  order  to 
nourish  those  Important  links  in  the 
world  we  share. 


UNANIMOUS-CX)NBENT  AGREEMENT 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
If  the  HffMt«griri»ti>rf  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
mrfT'hff  wm  permit  me  at  this  point  to 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  minority  lead- 
er about  a  tmanimous-consent  agreement 
for  another  matter  out  of  the  Foreign 
Rdatlons  Committee  to  be  dispoeed  of 
later? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  HUnois 
is  more  than  pleased  to  yidd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreementa  that  have  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Presklent  as  I  indicated  eartler  tn 
a  cdDoquy  with  the  disUngulshed  minor- 
ity leader,  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  nego- 
tiations were  underway  between  the  two 
sides  locridng  toward  the  possibility  of 
an  arrangement  for  the  dlspositian  of 
two  nominatians.  that  is  the  Pauken 
nomination  for  ACTTON  and  the  Ruppe 
nomination  for  the  Pesce  Corps. 

I  am  advised  that  an  arrangement  has 
been  worked  out  and  I  wish  now  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  I 
have  supplied  a  can  of  thto  request  to 
the  distingiilslwd  minority  leader,  and  I 
understand  that  both  our  cloakroams 
have  checked  this  item  extenstvdy.  Let 
me  propose  this  request  now. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 
that  on  Thursday,  May  7.  1981.  at  the 
hour  of  9  ajn..  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive sesslan  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  nomination  of  Itiomas  W.  Pank- 
en  to  be  Director  of  the  ACm<m  agency, 
and  that  on  that  nomination  there  be  a 
time  Umltation  of  2  hours  for  dAate 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees,  with 
a  vote  on  the  nomination  to  occur  at  11 
ajn..  and  furthor.  that  upon  the  dlsposi- 
tian of  the  Pauken  nomination,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  immediatdy.  and  without  In- 
tervening motion,  to  the  consideratlan  of 
the  nomination  of  Loret  M.  Ruppe  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  with  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  1  hour  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  or  their  designees,  with  a  vote 
on  that  nomination  to  occur  at  12:15  pjn. 

The  PRBBIDING  O^nCER  (Mr.  Kas- 
Tm) .  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  request  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  atole. 
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■me  PftSBIDiINO  OnnCER.  Without 
objaetlan.  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Ux.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  disttnfulahed  minority  leader  and 
I  thank  the  distinguiahed  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  for  permitting 
me  to  Interrupt  their  debate  at  this  point 
in  order  to  gain  this  agreement. 

llr.  President.  I  hope  now  that  this 
item  is  oispoaed  of  that  later  In  the  day 
I  can  make  another  announcement,  after 
fonwiH^T^g  with  the  minority  leader 
about  the  schedule  of  legislative  and 
executive  activiUes  of  the  Senate  oa  to- 
morrow and  Friday  and  perhaps  the 
early  part  of  next  week. 


CONTINUED  UJ3.  PARTICIPATION 
IN  INTERNATIONAL.  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION  AND  AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Hm  Senate  resiuned  consideration  of 
thebilL 

Mr.  DiCONCINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Htattnyiiteharf  Senator  withhold  offer- 
ing an  amendment  imtil  we  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  be  (Bering  an 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  has  agreed  to  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  for  each  side  and  15  minutes 
for  each  side  for  any  substitute  that  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ur  AMxifBicxirr  mo.  m 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immwliate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Hw  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Hm  Bmator  from  Artaomk  (Mr.  DcCoit- 
cxMi)  ptapomm  »n  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  M: 

On  pege  ll.  line  ao  strike  '^.340.000.000" 
sad  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  '^.4SOM>0,000.". 

M^.  DbCONCINL  Mr.  President,  the  to- 
tal administration  request  for  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  is  M.n9.309.- 
873.  This  includes  $1,478,375,832  in 
budget  authority  for  direct  contributions 
which  must  be  appn^iriated  and  $2,640,- 
934.041  in  so-called  callable  capital.  Call- 
able capital,  by  the  way.  is  now  proposed 
to  be  treated  as  a  program  limitation 
rather  than  appnvrlated  as  it  was  pre- 
viously. 

Tliua.  the  revleed  Reagan  budget  for 
the  MDB's  in  fiscal  year  1882  envisions 
an  increase  of  $2.S54.474,2«5  over  exist- 
ing levels  of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
This  represents  a  modest  increase  of  163 
pereent  above  the  1981  base,  excluding 
pending  supplementals. 

I  understand  the  administration,  hav- 
ing taDced  with  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury and  others,  felt  a  commitment  based 
on  the  past  administation's  commitment. 

Hm  cmrmt  level  of  budget  authority 
for  the  MDB's  in  fiscal  year  1981  (exclu- 
sive of  supplementals)  is  $485,614,265. 
The  administration's  1982  request  for 


new  budget  authority  is  $1,478,375,832, 
an  Increase  of  $992,761,567  or  204  per- 
cent. The  administration  also  proposes 
to  increase  callable  capital  from  $1,079.- 
221.343  to  $2,640,934.041— an  increase  of 
$1,561,712,698  or  144.7  percent. 

Let  It  be  stressed  that  this  is  the  ad- 
ministration's revised  budget.  The  bill 
before  us  authorizes  funding  for  two  ele- 
ments of  the  total  MDB  package:  The 
International  Development  Association, 
the  concessl(mal  or  soft  loan  window  of 
the  World  Bank,  and  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank,  which  is,  incidently.  a  new 
initiaUve  for  the  United  SUtes.  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  a  member.  The 
administration's  request  for  the  IDA  VI 
replenishment,  which  this  bill  author- 
izes, assumes  a  ballooned  schedule  of 
disbursements;  that  is.  $540  million  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  $850  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $1,850,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  current  level  of  funding 
for  IDA  Is  $20  million.  This  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  $540  million  to  a  total  of  $560 
million.  "Thus  the  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1981  alone  is  2.700  percent  over  existing 
levels.  The  increase  for  fiscal  year  1982 
from  $20  million  to  $850  million  is  $830 
million  or  4,150  percent.  Or  if  you  take 
the  administration's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1981  as  a  base,  the  fiscal  year  1982 
incre->se  is  $290  million  or  a  mere  51.8 
percent. 

Whatever  figure  you  look  at,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  hefty  one. 

My  amendment.  Mr.  President,  would 
reduce  the  total  authorization  for  the 
IDA  VI  replenishment  by  25  percent  or 
$810  million.  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  stellar  performance  before 
the  Joint  session  of  Congress  last  night. 
He  is  abscdutely  right  that  the  time  to 
act  is  now.  We  must  begin  to  get  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control.  And  to 
make  substantial  headway  in  doing  so 
will  require  significant  sacrifices  by 
every  sector,  group,  and.  indeed,  every 
constituency  in  our  society.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  get  a  package  of  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  necessary  to  support  a  real- 
istic and  workable  economic  recovery 
program,  it  is  imperative  that  the  costs 
and  deprivations  associated  with  those 
cuts  be— to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble— equally  shared.  Equitable  burden 
sharing  is  the  indispensable  ingredient 
of  the  kind  of  econmnic  adjustments 
that  will  be  required  to  restore  fiscal  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  sector  and  en- 
hanced performance  and  productivity  in 
the  American  economic  system. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  President  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Stockman  have  proposed  a 
budget  plan  which  I  think  represents  a 
good  beginning.  They  recommend  a 
brood  range  of  reductions  across  the  en- 
tire spectrtun  of  domestic  economic  pol- 
icy. Many,  if  not  most,  of  those  cuts  I 
expect  to  support  and  have  Just  3^ 
weeks  ago.  But  it  must  be  imderscored 
that  those  cuts  are  g(rtng  to  hurt.  They 
are  going  to  have  an  advene  impact  on 
the  economic,  social,  and  educational 
opportunities  of  miUicms  of  American 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  by  any  fair 
standard  victimized  by  serious  disadvan- 
tages and  handicaps. 


Let  me  Just  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
the  kind  of  reductions  I  have  in  mind. 

With  respect  to  housing,  the  Reagan 
plan  cuts  the  number  of  additional  sec- 
tion 8  units  in  fiscal  year  1982  from  260.- 
000  to  175,000  and  $8.7  billion,  rescinds 
$4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  housing  u- 
sistance,  increases  tenant  rent  contribu- 
tion from  25  to  30  percent  of  adjusted 
income  over  the  next  5  years,  terminates 
HUD  Indian  housing  program,  and  re- 
scinds $2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  funds. 

If  there  is  a  time  not  to  cut  American 
Indians,  particularly  in  their  housing — 
and  my  colleagues  who  would  like  to  visit 
a  reservation  and  see  exactly  what  we  are 
talking  about,  can  do  so— I  think  we 
ought  to  find  someplace  else  to  make 
the  cut  or  if  we  are  going  to  cut  Indian 
housing  and  public  housing  we  ought  to 
cut  the  IDA  fund  as  well. 

In  terms  of  community  development, 
the  Reagan  plan  combines  community 
development  block  grants  and  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  programs  and 
cuts  $3.5  billion  from  fiscal  year  1982  re- 
quest of  $4.6  billion,  halves  fiscal  year 
1982  farmers  home  waste  water  and  dis- 
posal loan  program,  from  $0.6  billion  to 
$0.3  billion,  and  rescinds  $0.2  billion  of 
farmers  home  water  and  waste  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

For  employment  and  training,  the  Rea- 
gan plan  severely  cuts  certidn  portions  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  or  in  some  cases, 
terminates  them. 

The  Reagan  plan  eliminates  funds  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

For  food  stamps  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams, the  Reagan  plan  cuts  food  stamps 
by  $1.8  billion  and  eliminates  400,000 
families  from  food  stamp  rolls,  and  cuts 
child  nutrition  programs  by  $1.6  billion 
or  approximately  40  percent.  For  social 
and  health  services,  under  the  Reagan 
plan  the  States  would  receive,  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  total  categorical 
funds  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  aging  programs,  the  Reagan  plan 
cuts  funding  from  fiscal  year  1981  levels 
by  $14  million,  from  $758  to  $744  million 
and  would  include  no  maintenance  of 
effort  or  matching  requirements. 

In  the  veterans'  area  the  Reagan  plan 
called  for  In  excess  of  an  $800  million 
reduction  for  veterans'  medical  care 
and.  as  we  know,  we  cast  a  vote  on  that 
in  this  body  on  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion. An  effort  to  restore  less  than  half 
of  that,  $300  milli(m,  was  defeated  44 
in  favor  of  restoring  and  only  56  or  a 
grand  total  of  56  opposed  to  it,  and  so 
we  did  not  restore  anything  to  the  vet- 
erans. Yet  we  are  asked  here  to  make  a 
modest  100  and  some  percent  increase. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  fair  to  require  the  American  people 
to  bear  these  sacrifices  while  provldhig 
these  enormous  increases  in  foreign  aid. 
If  this  country  cannot  afford  to  continue 
providing  support  at  existing  levels  pro- 
grams that  directly  benefit  Americans, 
then  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  year 
after  year  to  augment  our  contribution 
to  these  institutions  over  which  we,  as 
the  Congress,  have  virtually  no  control.  I 
think  the  American  people  would  agree 
with  this  poslUon,  I  think  it  Is  consistent 


with  President  Reagan's  eeo«M>mie  re- 
covery plan  which  he  so  forcefully  artic- 
ulated last  night  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  put  it 
very  wdl.  There  certainly  was  a  message 
and  there  has  been  a  menage  for  some 
time,  and  that  is  to  reduce  our  contri- 
bution in  foreign  assistance. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  TlUnois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  for  the  DeCoocinl 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  amendment  is  not  in  oiler  at 
this  time  until  the  time  at  the  Senator 
from  Arisona  has  expired. 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  fioor  ahd  not  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCJSR.  Does  the 
Senator  ytaid  the  remainder  al  his  time? 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  No,  I  Just  yield  the 
flow. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Pxu.  and  L  to  offer  a  substitute 
after  the  time  has  expired,  though  we 
may  well  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
balance  of  oiu*  time  after  we  have  com- 
pleted our  comments. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  all  aware  what  the 
consequences  of  the  DeCondnl  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  UJB.  contribution  to 
IDA  by  25  percent  would  be. 

Obviously  there  is  a  certain  appeal  to 
doing  this,  because,  afto-  all.  we  have  cut 
a  great  many  other  domestic  programs 
and  we  have  cut  fwelgn  aid  programs. 
Why  not  cut  the  World  Bank?  It  sounds 
like  an  appealing  thing.  But  when  we 
look  at  it.  we  are  really  cutttaig  the 
heart  out  of  this  program.  And  in  a 
sense  we  would  have  to  say.  and  I  will 
repeat  it  many  times  if  necessary,  a  vote 
to  cut  is  really  a  vote  to  kill,  because  this 
is  an  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
between  33  countries  over  a  period  of  19 
months  in  this  sixth  reidenlshment 
negotiation. 

Any  reduction  that  we  make  in  the 
total  UJB.  contribution  of  $3.24  billkm 
would  force  a  complete  renegotiation  of 
the  sixth  replenishment  of  IDA.  UJ.  par- 
ttclpatlon  at  the  negotiated  level  Is  neoee- 
sary  for  the  agreement  to  come  Into  ef- 
fect, because  80  percent  must  be  approved 
and  the  n.S.  share  Is  27  percent  of  the 
total 

Without  VS.  partldpatton.  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  any  IDA  loans  to 
be  made.  Tlie  window  has  diut;  It  has 
slammed:  It  has  been  6Ioaed  now. 

Now  ^lat  are  the  consequences?  What 
would  happen  in  Ar<scma  If  a  major  Arl- 
aona  bank  just  closed  its  doon  tar  an 
indefinite  period  of  time?  What  would 
happen  if  the  lAilted  Bank  on  a^eh  the 
whole  frrowth  of  Arizona  depends,  or 
those  banks  In  TDcson  and  all  around  the 
State,  would  Just  close  ttteir  doors  to  go 
back  tor  an  indefinite  negoUatlan  on 
what  their  eapltallzatian  should  be? 

Well,  you  might  be  aUe  to  negotiate 
that  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  If  It 
were  In  the  private  sector.  Or  you  ml^t 
be  able  even  to  renegotiate  the  fisheries 


treaty  with  Canada.  It  Just  Invohres  two 
countries.  But  we  have  been  negotiating 
that  treaty  for  a  number  of  years  and  we 
have  Just  today  decided  to  separate  it 
out  because  we  cannot  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  it. 

What  would  be  the  cost  to  this  coun- 
try? What  would  be  the  cost,  the  actual 
outlays  for  the  expenses  of  personnel  to 
explain  all  over  the  world  what  the 
United  States  has  done  when  no  one  in 
good  conscience  could  explain  It  in  any 
way  that  would  make  sense  to  anyone? 
The  United  States  has  suddenly  walked 
out.  It  has  dosed  the  door  of  the  World 
Ban)c's  IDA  window.  The  same  thing  that 
would  happen  In  the  world  as  would  hap- 
pen in  Arizona  if  the  Arizona  Bank 
closed  and  United  Bank  doaed.  Tliere 
would  simply  be  no  loans  made.  Would 
Arizona's  progress  continue?  They  are 
dependent  upon  those  great  growth  in- 
sUtutlons. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  I  believe 
enough  in  the  growth  of  Arizona,  as  my 
financial  disclosure  would  reveal,  that  I 
own  stock  in  both  of  those  great  banks. 
But  what  would  hainten  if  they  closed 
their  doors? 

Mr.  DcCONCINL  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  chairman  yield? 

Ux.  FERcy.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 


Ux.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
chairman  owns  stock  in  those  banks,  we 
wdcome  that  ownership.  Believe  me.  it  is 
vety  Important  to  the  devdopment  (A  our 
Stete. 

But  If  the  chairman  read  those  annual 
reports  and  looked  at  the  management 
of  those  banks.  I  think  the  chairman 
would  agree  that  they  will  not  work  on 
a  deficit  basis.  They  will  not  continue 
to  expand  if  they  cannot  pay  their  bUls 
and  if  they  are  bankrupt.  And  that  is 
what  this  Nation  is  and  that  is  what  this 
is  all  about. 

But  my  question,  really,  to  the  chair- 
man is.  Is  it  correct  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations to  fund  these  particular  items, 
that  congressional  approval  is  part  of 
the  written  agreement  ex-  the  verbal  ne- 
gotiations: that  when  the  UB.  commit- 
ments are  made  to  participate  In  a  mone- 
tary basis  with  these  funds,  is  it  subject 
to  any  congressional  i^iproval?  Is  there 
any  notice  given  to  the  Allies  or  our 
friends  ae  the  other  nations  who  are 
dealing  here  that  the  UB.  executive 
branch  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
Just  commit?  Is  there  any  Idnd  of  con- 
dition? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, when  he  talks  about  the  bankrupt- 
cy of  the  united  States  of  America— as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  understands 
bankruptcy,  it  is  when  you  cannot  pay 
your  UUs.  Is  there  any  bill  not  being 
paid  by  the  UB.  Government  today?  The 
UB.  Qovemment  has  one  of  the  great- 
est credit  ratings  In  the  world. 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wffl  yield.  I  would  suggest  that 
when  we  had  to  raise  the  natlmal  debt 
Umlt  $50  some  blllicm  Just  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  that  would  certainly  indi- 
cate to  me  that  we  are  not  in  vety  good 
financial  condition. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  could  teii  me  how  ail  (he 
commercial  organiz<itU>ns  rate  the  XJA. 
savings  bonds?  Is  there  any  safer  invest- 
ment in  iiie  woriur  is  uiere  any  invest- 
ment that  has  a  lower  interest  cost? 

Mr.  DiCONCiNi.  I  can  only  reqwnd 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  that  if  he 
sees  what  i  see  in  this  country,  intiatinOT 
is  eating  away  at  those  dollars.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  do  not  feel  so  sure 
about  the  American  fin^nH^T  system 
when  they  see  us  add  on  another  $50 
billion  debt— almost  a  trillion  dollars  we 
are  in  debt,  no  effort  to  reduce  that  and 
we  are,  for  the  first  time— and  I  api^ud 
the  administration— coming  Inhere  and 
asking  us  to  reduce  some  expendttures, 
but  not  in  this  area.  They  are  asking  for 
an  increase. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  diairman 
if  he  could  answer  my  question,  because 
I  do  not  know:  Is  there  a  conditian  when 
these  negotiations  are  put  together  that 
is  subject  to  congressional  appropriation 
or  approval? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  reduce  the  amount  and 
not  idace  it  back  into  full  renegotiatkm 
with  32  other  countries.  Tliat  is  irtiy  the 
administration  so  thoughtfully  and  care- 
fully worked  this  out,  so  that  it  would 
take  into  account  the  very  condition  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out.  the  perilous  ftwan^ai  con- 
dition, not  bankruptcy,  but  the  perilous 
financial  condition  that  we  face  if  we 
continue  this  kind  of  activity. 

They  have  very  carefully  w(^ced  It  out 
so  that  the  outlays  and  the  authoriza- 
tions hi  the  first  2  years  are  wHnimtiHMi 
and  the  loading  Is  in  the  third  year,  at 
vrtiich  point  their  own  projections  show 
the  UB.  economy  could  be  in  much 
healthier  shape  than  it  is  today. 

Everything  is  rdative.  TTie  American 
economy  is  a  healthy  Ktwttwny  compared 
to  most  otho-  countries  In  the  world. 
The  credit  standing  of  this  Nation  is  un- 
paralleled. The  credit  standing  of  this 
Nation  enables  it  to  bwrow  money 
cheaper  than  any  corporation  in  the 
coux^ry  can. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  times  a  Gor- 
emment  guarantee  brings  down  the  cost 
of  those  loans,  whether  they  are  made  to 
farmen  in  Arizona  or  whether  they  are 
made  anyidace  else.  This  is  an  important 
factor. 

I  wander  if  the  Senator  would  yldd 
further. 

Mr.  DsCONCINL  I  do  not  have  the 
fioor.  

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
apparently  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  Hoot. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pn«<dent.  wffl  the 
Senator  answer  this  ruest*on.  because  It 
has  been  propoted  that  the  Senator^ 
amendment  would  hdn  save  this  country 
from  bankruptcy,  a  financial  condition 
the  Senator  from  minors  den<es  exists 
and  does  not,  in  fact,  exist.  Rut  the  Sen- 
ator from  IlUno<s  would  quickly  concede 
that  we  do  have  a  neeessitv  to  cut  the 
budget  and  cut  unnecessary  exocndi- 
tures.  How  much  in  outlays  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  save  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country? 
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Mr.  DBCX3NCnn.  Over  the  period  ol 
thli  replenlibinent.  througb  1983.  It  U 
our  ft^'««*«'  the  savings  would  be  close 
to  |M0  mUUon  If  we  did  not  go  through 
wlthtt. 

Ifr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mkad  the  question.  How  much  In  out- 

Ifr.  DbCONCINL  "lliat  Is  It.  over  the 
fuU  period  of  the  replenishment,  several 
years. 

Ifr.  PEiCT.  The  figures  given  to  the 
fJIfnatUT  ttook.  Illinois  at  my  request  by 
tlM  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Oom- 
mlttae  indicate  that  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  outlays  saved  would  be  $2.5  million: 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  |18  million. 

Ifr.  DiCXJHCINI.  I  will  not  dispute 
that  as  to  19tl.  but  let  me  say  that  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  spend  $8  mll- 
Uon  on  the  immuniiatlon  program,  which 
Is  what  we  voted  down  3^  months  ago. 
wd<WT>g  $8  minion  to  the  Immunization 
program  to  bring  it  up  to  last  year's 
level,  with  no  Increase.  Tet  at  $18  million, 
the  Senator  Is  asking  us  to  spend  that 
much  more.  It  seons  to  me  the  Senator 
has  his  priorities  mixed  up. 

Can  the  chairman  answer  my  ques- 
tion: In  the  negotiations,  is  there  notice 
to  other  countries  when  we  negotiate 
that  it  Is  subject  to  approval  by  Con- 
gress. <v  is  It  a  commitment  that  must  be 
met  as  far  as  the  chairman  Is  concerned? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  read  lan- 
guage from  the  report: 

ThrM  TMn  A«o  Xim  Congms  ezprwaed 
lU  b«U«f  In  •  aenac-of-the-Congnw  rmcAa- 
Uoo  that  tbe  U.S.  sbkre  In  MCb  of  tb*  multl- 
Uterml  tenka  should  decUn*  from  lu  pre- 
vious I«v«l.  Th«  Mtanlalatrktlon  hM  been 
xtwfotatt*  to  this  Tlawpolnt  In  RibMqucnt 
notntlBtlnni  of  VS.  shares  tn  ca^tal  In- 
crs«MS  and  In  rsplenlahmsnta.  In  each  of 
the  MDB'B.  the  VB.  share  of  subeeqtient  re- 
plenishment has  declined  from  its  previous 
level,  with  other  countries,  including  OPCC 
and  a  number  of  more  advanced  develop- 
ing countries  Increasing  their  relative  con- 
trlbutloDa  to  these  institutions.  In  the  case 
of  the  IDA  sixth  raplenlsbment  included  in 
this  bUl.  the  U.S.  share  for  the  first  time 
Is  smaller  than  the  combined  share  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Thus,  we  have  succeeded 
In  assuring  equitable  participation  by  other 
countrtea  In  the  international  development 
1  by  the  multilateral  banks. 


What  has  actually  hi4>Pcned  is  that 
since  the  sixties,  tbe  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  development  fund 
has  decreased  from  42  percent  to  37  per- 
cent, a  steady  decline,  while  other  coun- 
tries, conuncnsurate  with  their  increas- 
ing aUUty.  have  picked  up  a  greater 
share. 

Purthennore.  I  would  like  to  mention, 
because  tbe  Denafor  from  Arinma  did 
imply  that  this  Bank  is  different  from 
tbe  standpoint  of  not  maUng  a  profit, 
than  was  a  proAt  of  about  8S88  million 
tbto  past  year  tn  tbe  World  Bank  itself. 

Ifr.  DaCCmciNI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  qoestlan? 

Ifr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yldd. 

Mr.  DbCOMCIHI.  Did  the  United  SUtes 
receive  any  of  that  profit  at  did  that 
stay  m  tbe  Worid  Bank? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  united  States  by  lU 
ownenhlp  of  shares  in  the  Bank  ob- 
vtamly  does.  They  may  not  have  lieen 
paid  out  tn  dividends,  the  way  the  Arl- 
aona  banks  pay  out  In  dividends  or  the 


Ubited  Bank.  But  it  does  not  matter.  The 
appreciation  is  there.  Those  profits  are 
plowed  back  in  and  they  then  decrease 
the  necessity  for  Increased  capital.  If 
they  retain  their  earnings.  Year  after 
year  after  year  the  World  Bank  has  been 
a  solvent  bank  with  a  very  high  credit 
8tan<Ung  and  earned  a  profit  every  single 
yf^r  No  country  has  defaulted  to  the 
World  Bank.  Many  countries  have  de- 
faulted on  bilateral  loans. 

This  is  a  far  better  way  for  us  to  do  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  niinols  said,  take 
Into  account  that  for  every  dollar  that 
the  United  States  puts  in.  $3  are  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  U.S.  products 
because  the  United  States  U  the  best 
market  for  the  Wwld  Bank  to  buy  prod- 
ucts for  other  countries,  whether  grain 
or  manufac^ired  goods. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Does  IDA  receive  any 
return  on  its  Investments  tn  the  World 
Bank?  If  the  World  Bank  makes  a  profit, 
does  IDA  get  anything  back? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  Is  like  saying  does 
any  particular  division  of  General  Motors 
make  a  profit  or  not.  Some  do  and  some 
do  not. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  there  any  division 
of  profits  from  the  World  Bank? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  World  Bank,  as  a 
practice  through  the  years,  has  taken  its 
undistrltmted  profit  as  a  group  and  then 
contrltnited  a  part  of  that  profit  to  IDA 
by  a  vote  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  every  other  member  of  the  Bank. 
All  the  other  stockholders  decide  to  vote 
to  plow  back  Into  the  developing  world, 
through  IDA.  a  certain  portion  of  its 
profits. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  If  the  chairman  will 
again  yield,  as  I  understand  it  is  not 
like  a  division  but  it  is  more  like  a  stock- 
holder Interest  that  IDA  has  or  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  has  In  the  World  Bank.  Is 
that  correct?  In  other  words.  It  is  like 
owning  shares.  It  is  like  owning  a  share 
of  stock.  Would  the  chairman  equate 
that  to  the  relationship? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  own  can^tal  shares 
In  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  My  question  Is  this: 
Is  there  any  distribution  of  those  earn- 
ings In  the  World  Bank  back  to  the 
shareholders?  Do  they  actually  receive 
some  money  back?  If  so.  does  the  chair- 
man know  how  much? 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Bank  does  not  pay 
dividends  iMck  because  the  Bank  has 
been  a  growing  Institutlrai  through  the 
years.  The  world  Is  getting  bigger,  the 
needs  are  getting  bigger,  and  as  the  Bank 
continues  to  grow  and  the  world  popu- 
lation increases,  and  the  problems  con- 
tinue to  mount,  there  is  need  for  a  bank. 
I  happened  to  have  been  with  a  com- 
pmiy  that,  for  many  years,  preferred  not 
to  pay  much  In  dividends  to  its  stock- 
holders. We  plowed  It  back  In.  The  share- 
holders liked  that  Idea.  They  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  having  dividends  paid 
out  on  which  they  would  pay  a  very  high 
t»w  up  to  70  percent.  They  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  it  plowed  back  Into  the 
organisation.  So  it  is  true  of  the  World 
Bank.  It  has  continued  to  plow  back  Its 
profits  and  they  are  distributed  propor- 
tionately, obviously,  and  enrich  the  hold- 


ings. In  a  sense,  of  the  individual  coun- 
tries who  are  shareholders. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  that 
the  Senator  used  to  be  with  had  an  equi- 
ty Interest  where  the  shares  of  stock  in- 
creased during  the  time  they  were  plow- 
ing the  profiU  back.  and.  in  fact,  did  they 
not  eventually  get  stock  splits  and.  in 
fact  receive  dividends  ultimately?  When 
is  the  United  SUtes.  IDA.  or  anyone  else, 
going  to  receive  a  dividend  in  return  for 
some  of  the  money  which  has  been  in- 
vested? ^  ^..  J 
Mr  PERCY.  I  think  the  benefit  and 
the  dividend  to  the  United  SUtes  Is  a 
more  sUble  world.  The  question  Is.  what 
kind  of  a  world  do  we  Uve  in?  We  happen 
ta  Uve  In  a  world  where.  In  a  few  years, 
just  a  few  years.  80  percent  of  all  of  oi^ 
raw  materials  consumed  In  factories  all 
over  this  country  will  come  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  a  large  part  from  the 
developing  world. 

The  question  Is,  do  we  want  sUblllty 
In  these  countries? 

Let  us  take  Jamaica.  We  get  a  lot  of 
our  bauxite  from  Jamaica.  What  would 
happen  to  the  aluminum  Industry  In 
this  country,  or  to  the  aircraft  Industry 
which  benefits  from  the  aluminum  In- 
dustry. If  we  had  a  condition  In  Ja- 
maica where  there  was  no  chance  for 
people  to  gain,  no  chance  for  them  to 
get  ahead?  Those  condlUons  are  what 
breeds  terrorism  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  a  parUamentary  In- 
quiry. How  much  time  remains  to  the 

Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  PRESroiNO  OPPICER  (Mr. 
STXvEits) .  The  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
10  minutes  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
IsUmd  has  19  minutes  remahilng. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  still 
would  like  to  get  one  question  answered, 
because  I  do  not  know.  In  the  process 
of  negotiations,  where  the  previous  ad- 
ministration apparently  made  some 
commitment  In  their  negotiations.  Is 
there  notice  to  the  other  countries  that 
the  negotiated  amount  of  participation 
by  the  United  SUtes-^s  it  in  wriUng 
or  It  Is  verbal— is  subject  to  the  con- 
gressional process  of  approving  that?  My 
concern.  Mr.  President,  is  with  the  abU- 
ity  of  the  previous  admlnlstraUon  and 
now  this  administration  to  come  In  and 
tell  us  we  have  to  do  It,  we  made  a  com- 
mitment, and  we  are  spending  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  It  seems  to  me  the  commit- 
ment has  to  be  In  Congress  and  not 
merely  from  the  administration,  no  mat- 
ter who  sits  in  the  White  House. 
I  wonder  If  the  chairman  could  address 
that  and  explain  to  me  for  the  record 
exactly  what  the  negotiations  are  and 
whether  or  not  commitments  are  made 
and  If  they  are  subject  to  congressional 
approval. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  nego- 
tiations took  19  months.  The  negoti- 
ation, obviously,  among  33  countries 
was  over  how  much  should  the  capitali- 
zation be.  what  should  be  the  propor- 
tionate share  for  each  country?  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  well  Imagine 
what  kind  of  negotiation  that  was.  It 
was  tough.  It  was  hardheaded.  Every 
coimtry  supporta  the  principle. 
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Every  country,  however,  also  supporta 
the  principle  that  it  should  have  Ito  share 
as  small  as  possible.  Therefore,  the 
negotiation  Is  a  protracted,  difficult 
negotiation,  carried  on  over  many,  numy 
months  In  many,  many  languages. 

If  we  point  out  the  fact  that  we  will 
only  save  in  outlays  $2.5  million  in  1981 
and  $18  million  In  1982.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  can  well  Imagine  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Oovemment.  our  own  bare  cost  of 
renegotiating  this  thing,  much  less  trying 
to  explain  what  we  have  done  to  a  princi- 
ple and  a  program  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  President  after  President  and 
Congress  after  Congress  for  years.  Dur- 
ing the  renegotiation,  which  could  take 
many  months  In  view  of  the  19  months 
required  to  reach  the  present  agreement. 
IDA  would  have  no  funds  whatsoever 
IDA  could  make  no  loans.  The  poor  coun- 
tries who  are  the  reclpiento  of  IDA  loans 
would  suffer  and  the  poorest  people  in 
these  countries  would  suffer  most. 

The  administration  has  already 
achieved  maximum  savings  in  the  cur- 
rent year  by  phasing  the  U.S.  payments: 
$540  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $850 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $1.85 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  think  the  administration  has  done  an 
outsUndlng  Job.  UJ3.  allies  who  contrib- 
ute the  vast  majority  of  IDA  funds 
would  be  extremely  upset  by  any  renego- 
tiating on  the  U.S.  commitment  to  IDA 
VI.  They  are  doing  their  share.  They  ex- 
pect the  United  SUtes  to  live  up  to  Its 
promise.  Tbe  Reagan  administration  is 
determined  to  do  so.  as  has  every  admin- 
istration that  has  preceded  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest measures  to  have  a  comolete  and 
thorough  review  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
DTector  of  OMB.  They  have,  without  any 
equivocation,  suoported  the  present  pro- 
gram that  they  have  offered  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  has  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  get  an  answer  to  my  question,  so  it  is 
very  dilBcult  to  assume  what  condit'ons. 
If  any.  are  on  the  negotiations.  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman's  eloquent  argument 
that  commltmento  have  been  made  h;re 
year  after  year  and  it  might  be  inter- 
preted that  we  are  reneging.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  talking  about  soend 
Ing  and  obligating  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

True,  the  outlays  may  be  very  small 
the  first  year  at  two.  That  is  what  has 
happened  to  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
Federal  budget:  We  have  talked  our- 
selves into  a  little  bitty  program  to  begin 
with  because  it  is  good.  Let  us  say  that 
it  is  good:  I  have  some  reservations 
about  this.  But  let  us  assume  tliat.  What 
we  are  talking  about,  ultimately,  is  an  In- 
crease of  some  $810  minion  in  obligation 
for  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

If  there  is  any  time  to  reduce,  even  if 
it  necessiUtcs  going  back  to  our  part- 
ners or  shareholders  or  govemmente 
and  saying,  look,  folks,  we  are  not  too 
proud  to  admit  that  we  have  some  eco- 


nomic proUems  in  this  country  and  we 
are  prepared  to  address  them,  both  at 
home  and,  obviously,  in  contributions  to 
international  development  funds,  that  is 
what  I  think  this  is  aU  about. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  take  a  \ck^  at  the 
proposed  substitute  amendment  that  I 
know  is  not  at  the  desk  yet.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  look  at  the  substitute  that  wlU  be 
put  in.  which  is  really  not  an  effort  to 
accomplish  anything  near  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aristma  wants.  It  merely  says 
that,  in  lieu  of  certain  language.  $3,240,- 
000.000,  of  which  not  more  than  $540 
million  shall  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  not  more  than  $850  million 
shall  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Is  a  far  cry 
from  a  25-percent  reduction,  which  is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  calls  for.  I  think  the 
times  call  for  It.  I  think  the  President, 
last  night,  caUed  for  it  and  I  think  it  is 
impwtant  that  we  respond.  If  we  are 
going  to  bite  those  strixig  bullets  that 
many  of  us  bite  In  this  Chamber  and  if 
we  are  going  to  6upp<Ht  the  President  in 
his  budget  cuts,  here  is  a  place  that 
maybe  they  overlooked.  Maybe  they 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  boards 
and  mayl>e  they  ought  to  do  something 
about  reducing  this. 

Yesterday,  In  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Regan  was  present. 
He  indicated  to  us  that  negotiations  and 
any  agreement  on  participation  by  IDA 
and,  thus,  our  Government,  were  subject 
to  and  conditioned  upon  congresslMud 
i4>proval.  I  cannot  find  any  documoit 
that  shows  that,  and  I  really  am  inter- 
ested to  know,  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  whole  process.  Just  what  happens 
when  our  represenUtives  sit  down  with 
the  other  representatives  and  negotiate. 
Are  we  tellhig  these  other  partners  in 
these  banlcB  or  shareholders  in  these 
banlcs  or  contributors  in  these  banks  that 
we  have  a  process  in  this  country  and 
ther^y  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  we  are 
Just  going  to  cough  tn  the  money?  It  has 
to  be  on  condition.  If  not.  I  certainly 
hope  the  administration  would  do  some- 
thing about  it  as,  quite  frankly,  I  asked 
the  previous  administration,  on  a  couple 
of  occasions,  why  they  continuously 
made  commitments  in  the  foreign  assist- 
ance area,  not  just  the  IDA  area,  then 
come  to  Congress,  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and.  ultimately,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  say.  "Guess 
what?  We  have  to  pay  this  bill."  I  doubt 
that  is  what  this  country  wanta  today 
and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  wanted  it. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  how  much 
time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona?'  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  14  minutes. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFPlCER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
inquiry  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona.  The  Senator  from  nUnols 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut could  use  up  time,  but  I  think 
we  have  aired  the  issue  enough.  We 
would  be  willing  to  yield  back  our  time 


if  the  Senator  from  Ariama  wishes  to 
yield  back  his  time  and  offer  our  sub- 
stitute. Tbe  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
be  happy  to  reduce  the  time  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

A  parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: How  much  time  Is  reserved  for  the 
substitute?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
think  20  minutes  equally  divided  would 
bo  adequate. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  I  am  agreeable,  if  I 
understand  the  chairman'^  unanlmous- 
caaseai  request.  Is  It  that  aU  time  be 
yielded  back  here  and  that  his  substi- 
tute would  be  offered  and  there  be  a  20- 
mlnute  time  llmiUticm? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
the  Senator's  request,  that  the  time  on 
the  amendment  to  the  DeConcinl 
amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes equally  divided? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Equally  divided  and  that 
both  sides  yield  back  all  time  on  the 
DeConcinl  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be.  on  the  Percy  amendment  to 
the  DeConcinl  amendment,  20  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  we  will  offer  the 
Percy-Pell  substitute  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
Senator's  Intent  to  yield  back  now  the 
time  that  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  on 
the  DeConcinl  amendment? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  t>ack. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  limit  the  time  on  the 
Percy  amendment  to  the  DeConcinl 
amendment  to  20  minutes? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  sUted. 

UP   AMKItDlCXirT    MO.    SS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (tir.  Pesct),  for 
himself  and  Kr.  Pell,  proposes  an  unprlntcd 
amendment  numbered  66 : 

Tn  lieu  of  tbe  language  propoaed  to  tM 
Inserted.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"t3240.000.000  of  which,  not  more  than 
SMO.0OO.0OO  shall  be  avaUable  In  fiscal  year 
1981  and  not  more  than  tSSO.OOOXMO  sbaU  ba 
available  In  fiscal  year  1982.". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
indicate,  first,  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Arizona  that  I  reject  his 
desire  to  cut  this  budget  in  every  way 
we  possibly  can.  As  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  knows,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  voted  fairly  consistenUy  and  stead- 
ily, with  the  one  exceptlm  of  the  Chaf  ee 
amendment,  to  cut  the  budget,  and  I 
voted  essentially  against  amendments 
offered  by  the  minori^. 

However.  I  felt  that  holding  this 
budget  was  absolutely  right  and  neces- 
sary. There  could  be  no  one  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  of  having  a 
fiscally  responsible  country  than  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  He  cam- 
paigned on  that  principle,  he  was  elected 
on  that  principle,  and  last  night  we  had 
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»  drmmaOc  Ulustntlcm  of  his  desire  to 
present  to  the  country  and  Congress  the 
depth  of  his  f  eeUngs  about  the  necessity 
of  cutting  spending.  No  one  can  question 
his  desire  for  fiscal  re^onsibllity. 

However,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  that  the  fiscally 
responsible  thing  to  do  is  to  honor  the 
sixth  replenishment.  He  has  asked  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  through 
two  Secretaries  and  through  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Ofllce  of  BCanagement  and 
Budget,  to  approve  and  support  the  sixth 
replenishaoent.  which  was  negotuted 
over  almost  2  years  by  a  Democrat 
administration. 

So  wh/ea  we  have  the  concurrence  of 
two  Presidents  and  when  this  body  al- 
ready has  approved  overwhelmingly  the 
sixth  replenishment,  it  would  seem  un- 
wise to  adopt  the  DeConclnl  amendment, 
because  a  vote  ftH-  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment would  be  a  vote  to  kill  the  sixth 
replenishment. 

What  the  present  substitute  does  is  to 
set  legislative  ceilings  for  the  US.  con- 
tribution to  IDA  VI  in  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  This  procedure  assures  a  total 
saving  of  $770  million  In  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  from  the  amount  that 
would  be  appropriate  if  the  $3.2  billion 
3-year  bill  were  allocated  evenly  over 
fiscal  years  1981  to  1983. 

This  even  distribution  was  consid- 
ered originally  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. The  amendment,  however,  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  budget 
request  and  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee assumptions. 

As  the  Senator  from  nilnois  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  cost  would  be  Kreat  if  wc 
backed  off  in  any  way  from  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  executive 
branch  and  supported  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  last  year. 

For  those  reasons,  I  unte  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  substitute. 

I  reelect  the  intentions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  to  cut  the  budget  in 
every  way  possible,  but  I  cannot  think  o' 
a  way  that  would  cost  this  country  more 
in  prestige  and  more  in  money  terms. 
Not  Just  taking  Into  account  the  hu- 
manitarian effort,  but  also  what  it  wo«ilri 
cost  OS  In  prestige.  It  would  hand  a 
weapon  to  our  adversaries  that  they 
would  love  to  have  in  their  hands  to 
chop  us  up. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  thp 
dlstlngutsbed  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, the  manager  of  the  bill  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  for  yielding.  I  commend  htm 
and  the  SenatiH'  from  Arizona  for  this 
very  useful  debate. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  important  that  wo 
have  this  kind  of  dlseussioD.  part*cii- 
larly  In  view  of  the  President's  speech 
last  night  and  the  concern  on  both  ^m*- 
of  the  aisle  with  the  level  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  kind  of  financial  com- 
mitments we  make  globally. 

Hie  easiest  target  In  town  in  situa- 
tkns  such  as  this— the  easiest  th>ng  to 
pick  off  when  we  get  taito  these  debates- 
Is  foreign  aid.  There  is  no  const'tuencv 
in  this  coantry  for  foreign  aid:  perhaps 
there  should  be. 


In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  we  need 
a  lot  of  things.  We  have  a  great  deal  o' 
unemployment.  People  are  worried  about 
various  things.  They  hear  about  the 
Uhited  States  providing  International 
assistance  to  some  country  in  Africa 
or  Latin  America  or  Asia. 

The  general  response  I  get  when  I  go 
home — and  I  know  my  colleagues  do- 
ts this— 

What  In  the  Lord's  n»me  ar«  you  doing. 
proTldlng  hard-«amed  Ulz  dolUr*  to  tome 
little  country  we've  never  heard  of,  when  we 
have  problema  In  the  United  State*?  This  la 
a  tarrtbl*  thing  to  be  doing  with  our  tax 
doUaia. 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
when  you  see  your  own  constituency 
faced  with  economic  troubles. 

The  Important  point  is  that  our  will- 
ingness to  provide  some  small  amount — 
and  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here — of  economic  assistance  to  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  countries  really  con- 
tributes to  our  overall  well-being  in  this 
country. 

My  State  of  Connecticut  is  the  second 
or  third  most  dependent  State  in  the 
coimtry  on  exports.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  our  exports  go  to  some  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  ability  of  some  of  these  countries 
to  be  able  to  function  economically 
would  be  eliminated.  I  have  constituents 
in  Connecticut,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  frcHn  Ari- 
zona have,  whose  Jobs  depend  upon  the 
economies  of  some  of  these  countries  be- 
ing able  to  pturhase  their  goods,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  Idnds  of  tieneflts 
which  flow  from  good  trade  relations 
because  these  countries  have  sound 
economies. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  majority  in 
this  body,  but  I  spent  5  days  in  January, 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  listening  to  Alexander 
Haig — the  then  nominee-designate  to  be 
our  Secretary  of  State — define  what  he 
believed  was  important  in  terms  of  this 
coimtry's  foreign  policy. 

He  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  stand  on  three 
strong  legs.  Tbit  legs,  he  said,  were  bal- 
ance, reliability,  and  predictability;  and 
that  those  things  had  been  absent  in  our 
fordgn  policy  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Whether  one  agrees  that  it  has  been 
missing  over  the  past  years  or  not  Is 
really  irrelevant.  The  fact  i^  that  our 
fordgn  p(dicy  should  be  a  balanced  one. 
It  should  be  a  rdiahle  one.  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  predictable.  Thai  Is 
vitally  important.  If  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  have  any  credibility  viiatso- 
ever,  not  only  with  poor  countries,  but 
also  with  our  major  allies  around  the 
globe.  Our  allies,  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  have  been  extremely  tough 
with  us.  though  this  body,  last  June,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Rdatloos  Committee  has  pointed 
out.  passed  this  very  measure  by  a  vote 
of  .S3  to  24. 1  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  at  that  time  and,  unfm^unately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
bring  up  this  matter  on  the  floor.  But  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  expressed 
its  will  and  exiHessed  its  desire  to  sup- 


port the  results  of  a  19-month 
negotiation. 

Let  me  highlight  what  I  see  as  the 
maJcM-  points,  which  I  think  my  c<d- 
leagues  should  take  into  consideration 
before  casting  their  votes. 

Fourteen  of  our  allies.  Including 
Japan.  Oomany.  France,  Canada,  and 
the  United  Kingdom, «  country  not  with- 
out its  own  economic  difficulties,  have 
been  carrying  the  burden  of  providing 
IDA  with  temporary  funds  of  almost  $2 
billion  in  order  to  keep  IDA  operating. 
They  are  certainly  not  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  total  responsiblli^  ol 
our  ccmunitment  to  IDA.  and  they  let  It 
be  known  in  no  imcertain  terms. 

A  25-percent  reduction  in  our  IDA 
contribution,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona, 
would  not  onlv  seriously  damage  the 
ability  of  the  Wwld  Bank  to  continue 
lending  to  the  poorest  of  these  countries, 
but  I  believe  it  would  make  it  virtually 
impossible. 

What  a  great  IrMiy  that  would  be  in 
a  sense,  because  it  was  the  United  States 
that  really  initiated  the  idea  of  IDA. 
And  why?  One  of  the  reasons  was  be- 
cause the  taxpayers  in  this  country  said : 

We  are  tired  of  doing  everything  on  our 
own.  The  United  States  Is  the  one  country 
that  seems  to  be  providing  all  of  the  foreign 
assistance  and  all  of  the  foreign  aid. 

Wo  said: 

Maybe  you  are  making  good  sense.  Why 
don't  we  see  If  we  cannot  bring  In  some  of 
these  economically  stronger  countries,  some 
of  our  Industrial  allies  and  say,  "Tou  have  to 
contribute  as  well." 

It  was  as  a  result  of  that  desire  ex- 
pressed by  people  across  this  country 
that  IDA  really  was  created  back  many 
years  ago. 

So  we  find  ourselves  today  in  the  some- 
what ironic  position  that  as  to  the  very 
institution  that  we  helped  create  because 
we  felt  other  people  should  be  doing  more 
than  they  were  doing  in  terms  of  assist- 
ing the  poorest  of  the  poor,  we  may  very 
well  today  destroy  the  very  institution 
that  we  created  and  asked  other  coun- 
tries to  support  and  participate  In. 

We  flnd  ourselves  today  in  a  unique 
situation  where  the  sixth  replenishment 
of  IDA  is  concerned,  because  for  the  first 
time  seven  of  the  higher  income  develop- 
ing coimtries.  including  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Argentina,  are  participating  smd 
contributing  to  the  concessional  window 
at  the  World  Bank.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  pr(4>onents'  time  has  expired. 
There  is  only  time  remaining  to  the  op- 
ponents to  the  Percy  amendment  and 
DeConcini  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield  30  additional  seconds  to 
complete  my  argument. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  IX>DD.  I  i^predate  the  Senator 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  point  here  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  these  seven  higher 
incmne  developing  countries  have  really 
been  extremely  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive economically,  and  they  are  now 
willing  to  participate  in  this  program. 
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That  Is  extremely  important  because  we 
really  have  to  try  and  bring  in  more  of 
these  nations  that  have  the  ability  to 
participate  in  such  a  program  so  the 
burden  does  not  fall  as  heavily  as  It  has 
on  this  country. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  reiterating 
the  first  point  I  made.  All  of  us  in  this 
body  and  other  places  know  how  easy  it 
is  to  take  a  shot  at  foreign  assistance, 
foreign  aid.  and  contributions  to  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  That  Is  the 
easiest  target  in  town  politically.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  have  that  kind  of  balanced  and  pre- 
dictable foreign  policy  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  sought,  that  he  Insisted 
upon  as  a  nominee  tat  the  high  post  of 
Secretary  at  State. 

Our  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  I 
think  would  make  those  goals  Impossible 
to  achieve. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Bfr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  a  couple  of  observations  at  least. 

It  seems  to  me  when  the  argument  Is 
made  it  is  now  time  for  the  United  States 
to  once  again  come  forward  and  partici- 
pate with  the  other  nations  that  are 
agreeing  to  involve  themselves  in  these 
World  Bank  and  international  funds, 
some  of  the  nations,  as  I  observed,  at 
least  some  of  our  allies,  the  British,  cer- 
tainly the  Japanese,  I  have  seen  no  great 
commitment  on  their  part  to  increase 
defoise  expenditures  and  yet  we  are 
making  that  commitment.  When  we  are 
asked  to  contribute  $810  million  ad<M- 
tional  funds  for  the  sixth  replenishment. 
I  wonder  if  Uiat  is  part  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
get  any  credit  for  the  amount  of  defense 
umbrella  we  place  over  the  Pacific  or  our 
participation  in  the  NATO  forces. 

We  are  going  to  spend  In  the  area  of 
defense  10  or  12  percent  more  in  real  dol- 
lars and  yet  most  of  our  allies  are  not 
even  going  to  go  the  miserly  2  or  3  per- 
cent. 

I  think  that  that  should  be  part  of  the 
negotiations  if  indeed  we  are  going  to 
be  canring  this  biutlen. 

Second,  the  Justification  offered  for 
these  appropriations  before  the  Commit- 
tee aa  Foreign  Relations:  I  wish  to  read 
what  I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  really  does.  It  does  not  do 
anything  to  reduce  the  amount.  It  Just 
sets  some  ceilings.  Are  we  to  say  hurrah, 
these  are  the  ceilings,  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  more  than  $3,240,000,000?  This  is 
what  the  administration  said  in  its  last 
paragraj^  of  its  Justification: 

The  AdmlnlstrmUon  has  carefuUy  reviewed 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  mxth  replenish- 
ment in  the  oontezt  of  its  tlg}itly  disciplined 
national  budget.  A  decision  has  been  taken 
to  stair-step  the  US.  contribution  (•640.  tSBO 
•B.A  •  1,860  miUlon  in  FT  lMl-«3  reflec- 
tively) Instead  of  $1,080  million  each  year. 
Thus  for  FT  1982.  the  Administration  U  i«- 
questing  an  appropriation  of  $8f0  mUUon  for 
tl»e  second  tranche  of  the  US.  contributlan 
to  tlM  sixth  replenishment.  For  FT  108S.  the 
AdminUtraUon  wlU  request  an  approptlatlan 
(tf  •1.880  million  for  the  third  traaebe.  Tbm 
Administration  will  also  seek  a  supplemental 
budget  request  for  FT  1981  of  •840  million  to 
provide  for  the  initial  InstaUmnit. 
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What  we  are  doing  here  is  that  this 
substitute  amendment  Is  branding,  plac- 
ing in  concrete  I  believe,  the  $3,240,000,- 
000  and  sets  forth  exactly  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants,  and  that  is  not  a 
reduction.  

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  in  this  body  will 
address  the  IDA  contributions,  the  tax 
dollars  that  the  American  public  is  going 
to  put  out  for  loans  by  the  World  Bank 
and  other  international  monetary  sys- 
tems, will  scrutinize  those  dollars  and 
be  willing  to  take  a  cut  there,  and  If 
the  chairman  is  correct  and  if  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
from  Coimecticut  is  correct,  it  would 
necessitate  soice  renegotiations. 

Just  how  bad  is  that?  This  body  was 
prepared.  I  believe,  to  turn  down  the 
SALT  n  treaty  because  it  was  a  bad 
treaty,  not  because  I  do  not  believe  a 
majority  of  Senators  in  this  body  would 
not  favor  some  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion agreement.  The  same  thing  goes  true 
here. 

Why  get  railroaded,  why  spend  deficit 
dollars  when  we  have  an  opp<»tunlty  to 
tell  our  allies,  to  tell  our  friends  or  fel- 
low stockholders  that  we  cannot  afford 
it?  And  that  is  what  it  is  today.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  these  generous 
contributions. 

Madam  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
substitute  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  and  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agredng  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Press- 
ua)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bobkh). 
the  Senator  from  Rorida  (Mr.  CHnjs) . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Esclk- 
Toa).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hut),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MnExmAUM).  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoi^  (Mr.  MoTHiHAir) ,  and  the  SenatiH- 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnjJAMs)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  ^>RESIDIN0  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HATmu)) .  Have  all  the  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  voted? 

nae  result  was  annotmced — ^yeas  30. 
nays  61.  as  follows: 

(BoUeaU  Vote  Mo.  85  Leg.] 
TXAS— so 

Huaa 

Proxmire 

Pryw 

Raadcdph 

Rtesle 
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Burdlck  BdiM 

Byrd.  Holiings 

HarTTF..Jr.    Huddleston 
Byrd.  Bobert  a  Jackson 
Csiwwwi  Johnston 

DrCondnl  Loof 

McClure 


Ooidwatar 
Hatek 


Mt^aU 
Nicklaa 


Stcnnls 
Synune 
Zortns^y 


Andivws 

Armstfong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Boschwtta 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danfortb 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Dcmenld 

Duienberger 


NATB— 61 

Ford 

asm 

Oienn 

Oorton 

Oiaasley 

Batflald 

BawUna 

Bayakawa 

Belns 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Japeen 


Mattingly 

Murfcowakl 

Packwood 

Percy 

Quayle 

Both 

Budman 


Scfamltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tsongsa 

WaUop 

Wamar 

Weleker 


Kasten 

Kaoaedy 

La:«lt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Liigar 

Mathiaa 

Mlstaiinsga 
HOT  VOTINO— « 
Boren  Bart 

Cbt'.es  Metaenbaum      Tower 

Kagleton  Ifoynihaa  Williams 

So  Mr.  DiCoircnn's  motion  to  lay  co 
the  table  Mr.  Pxsct's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Is  the  Senator  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Percy  substitute  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DeCONCHNI.  On  the  Percy  substi- 
tute amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
sficond. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Puss- 
LKK)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towxa)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CTRANSTON.  I  amumnce  that  the 
Smator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CRn.KS>.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletoh). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glzwii)  .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haar),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MmcmAnii). 
the  Senator  fnHn  New  York  (BCr.  Mot- 
ifiHAiT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WoxuMs)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

Tint  result  was  announced — ^yeas  58, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  Na  86  Leg.) 
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NATS— as  want  us  to  so  ahead  and  pan  the  meas-  21.49  percent  of  the  rotlng  power,  fol- 

Abdxkor            H»«in              pioaniw  lire  in  the  meantiine.  lowed  by  the  Utalted  Kingdom  with  7.37 

BOMB              Babna              Pnror  xir.  President,  I  fail  to  see  why  the  percent.  West  Germany  with  6.62  per- 

■*''***           ^!?S^       R^^nh  Reagan  administration  should  rubber-  cent,  and  Japan  with  5.63  percent. 

"buttP  3t    HMiptow^       8»SSr  stamp  Carter  administration  initiatives.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

p^^S?H.r    *   jobimon          Simpson  particularly  when  those  initiatives  are  sent  that  a  chart  which  contains  a  com- 

DooMBiei          KMUB             SS^T  contrary  to  everything  the  Reagan  ad-  plete  breakdown  of  subscriptions  and 

SSL                itociur*           wSSr  mlnlstraUon  stands  lor.  The  TDK  is  the  voting  power  of  each  member  be  printed 

oSMm        Maicter            Zoitadcr  soft-loan  window  at  the  World  Bank.  U  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoio. 

oiMday           MitciMa  eye,  ^^^  ^^re  a  Federal  rathole,  a  soft-  As  to  the  case  with  the  Ihtematlonal 

"****              '"'^  loan  window  of  a  multilateral  develop-  Bank  for  ReconstructlOD  and  Develop- 

HOT  VOTIMO— 9  ^^jj^  h>n^  meets  the  speciflcaUons.  By  mert  the  United  States  is  the  largest  fl- 

ctaiiM              HMt                JJ**"  dennlUon,  a  soft-loan  window  is  one  that  nandal  supporter  of  this  Institution.  The 

!S?*!**           JKSSS^     lSSSm»  makes  loans  which  cannot  be  Justified  "?   contribution  to  IDA  totals  $8,405.6 

(Han              iwfiiu»B         w  economically;  yet  we  have  consistently  million,  which  does  not  include  the  pend- 

80  lir.  PtacT's  amendment  (UP  No.  ^^^  ^  insure  that  we  at  least  get  some  Ing  IDA  IV  replenishment.  At  the  $6.4 

65)  was  agreed  to.           ^     ,  ,            »  foreign  policy  benefits  from  such  loans.  billion  level,  the  United  States  accounts 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to  ^„  ^^  there  any  urgency  that  this  re-  for  32.88  percent  of  all  IDA  resources, 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend-  pignijhment  be  made  now.  The  advocates  While  the  United  States  provides  32.9 

ment  was  agreed  to.                             »w  »  of  this  leglslat'on  have  said  that  the  re-  percent  of  IDA's  resources,  we  receive 

Mr.  BOeCHWrrz.  I  move  to  lay  that  pjenigjunent  will  fail  if  the  United  SUtes  15.5  percent  of  all  IDA  procurement  con- 

motloo  en  the  table.  ^^^^  not  act  now.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  tracts.  This  is  substantially  below  the 

•n»e  motion  to  tay  on  the  tawe  was  p^^gj^gnt  that  the  thrust  of  that  argu-  level  of  procurement  imder  IBRD,  and 

»St**A  to. ^„„„„.T.      in.-  ment  goes  exactly  in  the  opposite  direc-  appears  to  be  an  area  requiring  substan- 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER,     rae  ^^^  .^^^  United  States  is  contributing  tlal  Improvement.  It  is  worth  noting  that 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  theam«^  ^^  percent  of  the  funds  in  that  replenish-  bv  comparison.  Japan  provides  9.9  per- 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arlaona  (UP  ^^^^.  ^^  ^^  united  SUtes  does  not  con-  cent  of  IDA's  resources,  yet  receives  16 

NO.  64).  as  amended.  tribute  Ite  funds,  the  only  thing  that  will  percent  of  the  procurement.  Similarly. 

The   amendment,    as   amended,    was  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  qj^  must  postpone  West  Germany  provides  11.9  percent  of 

■^2!?  *^«nT^™«     rmmnKo      Thu  its  own  decisions.  I  am  sure  that  the  IDA  IDA's  resources  and  receives  14.1  per- 

Tlie     PRKBIDINa     OTTiwHK.     ™  billing  ^  ^^it  for  U.S.  funding.  No  one  cent  of  its  procurement, 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  ^^^^^  toldii^^t  casTthat  the  IDA  HDA  has  made  a  total  of  $20,569.8  mil- 
substitute.                                ^  ^  ^w  oroiects  are  of  extreme  urgency — or  at  Hon  in  cumulative  credits  as  of  June  30. 

-me  committee  amendment  to  the  na-  fj^t  ^f  s^  U?n"y  th J[^y  iSnot  1980.  South  Asia  is  the  region  which  has 

turn  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  !S\^°^ "Se^S^l  deuEILt^SHf  clearly  dominated  IDA  lendtag.  In  fact 

*^SIlI:~wmmo  oFwrER  The  mics-  'h*  rcpresenUtives  of  U.S.  taxpayers.  one  country,  todla.  has  received  more 

Tm  FRbcuOINQ  officer,  rae  ques-               •' than  40  oercent  of  IDA  resources.  I  ask 

tion  1.  on  engrossment  and  third  readtog  n.  .h™  8t*t»  coHT«.tmoK.  ro  m.  ^SSdm^Sf^i^tXt  a  taSte  which 

of  ttM  bin.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  talking  ^^^^  j^a  credits  by  borrowere  by  re- 

The  fam  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  about  $3.2  billion  over  3  years.  It  la  ^^^  ^  printed  at  this  potat  to  the 

for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the  $540  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $850  ^^cqis 

third  time.  million  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $1.85  ^g,;  (^^g  no  objection,  the  teble 

Mr.  HEUiS.  Mr.  President,  the  time  billion  to  fiscal  year  1983.  Here  we  are.  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 

is     inopportune     to     approve     sending  trying  to  balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  ^  follows - 

$3.24  billion  replenishment  for  the  Jn-  year  1984;  yet  we  are  buUdtog  in  increas-  cumulaUve  IDA  lending  a,  o/  June  30.  1980 

tematlonal     Development     Association,  mg  payments  to  IDA  when  a  full  study  of  Kraian. 

We  must  recognise  that  this  commit-  the  situation  may  very  well  result  to  a  _    ^^                          .,  ,«^  ««  ««« 

ment  to  IDA  was  a  commitment  to  the  decision  or  a  desire  to  withdraw  from    ^**™   *i^°^ iMOMn  mo 

Carter  adrntoistration.  based  upon  the  so  large  a  participation  to  the  IDA.             E^n^^THiAai i  wo'wo  ooo 

failed  policies  of  that  administration.  The    proponents    of    this    legislation  south  A«u              ..'".'".'.  ii',»56*,80o".ooo 

Since  that  commitment  was  made,   a  argue  that  US.  participation  has  been  Europe.    Middle    Baat    and 

much  more  important  commitment  was  reduced  from  31  percent  to  27  percent.        North  Africa 1,744.500.000 

made  to  the  voters  of  this  Nation  to  turn  But  if  we  look  at  our  participation  to  ab-  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 

our  economic  policy  around.  The  central  solute  terms,  the  story  is  quite  different.       bean sea.  500. 000 

question  is:  Do  we  keep  faith  with  the  The  United  States  first  contributed  to  anTi^ 

voters  of  the  United  Stetes  or  do  we  not?  IDA  to  1960  with  $320  million.  Withto  20             '^°^*^ - "'•  "*"■  ""■  '*" 

The  President  of  the  Uhlted  States  has  years,  our  contribution  has  multiplied  10  Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  to  terms  of 

taken   strong   action   on   the   domestic  times  to  the  level  of  the  proposed  replen-  ida  lending  to  specific  countries,  India 

front  to  reorganise  our  national  eco-  ishment  of  $3.24  billion.  In  this  regard,  stands  out  as  enjoying  an  enviable  status. 

nomlc   policies.   He   has   shown   strong  in  early  1980.  the  IDA  Board  of  Gover-  Since  IDA's  creation  In  1960,  India  has 

leadership  to  cutting  back  imnecessary  nors  voted  to  recommend  a  $12  billion  re-  received  a  total  of  126  loans  amounting 

spending  and  to  cutting  taxes  to  alle-  plenishment  of  IDA's  resources  to  provide  to  S8.285.2  million,  approximately  41  per- 

vlate  Uie  burden  of  the  taxpayers.  But,  funds  for  lending  over  IDA  fiscal  years  cent  of   all   IDA   lending.   Bangladesh, 

to  my  judgment,  the  Tteasury  Depart-  1981-83 — July  1,  1980  to  June  30.  1983.  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia  come  the  closest 

ment  has  jumped  the  gun  oa  this  issue.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  IDA  to  India  in  terms  of  receiving  IDA  re- 

The  whole  issue  of  U.S.  participation  to  VI  replenishment,  all   13  OPEC  coun-  sources.  These  three  countries  have  re- 

the  IDA  and  to  the  multilateral  devel-  tries   are   contributing   less   than   $700  celved  a  total  of  $3.6  billion  from  IDA. 

opment  banks  generally  is  at  this  very  million,  compared  to  the  U.S.  $3.24  bU-  Other    significant    users    of    IDA    are: 

moment  under  review  by  a  senior-level  lion.  At  the  very  least,  the  replenishment  Egjrpt,    Tanzania.    Sudan.    Kenya,    Sri 

multiagency  committee.  should  be  rene<'ntiated  so  as  to  raise  Lanka,  and  Burma.  These  10  countries 

Tbia  issue  is  still  under  review,  Mr.  OPEC's  contribution.  account  for  nearly  73  percent  of  all  IDA 

President.  The  Treasury  Itself  has  not  -e  Mr.  President,  despite  our  overly  gen-  lendtog. 

completed  Its  study  of  this  matter.  Yet,  erous  contributions  to  IDA,  we  do  not  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Treasury  nm/»iai«  came  down  to  the  For-  reap  either  a  proportionate  vottog  power  sent  that  a  table  which  shows  a  complete 
eign  Rekttions  Committee  and  asked  for  to  IDA.  nor  do  we  get  back-door  benefits  breakdown  by  country  of  IDA  cumulative 
this  action  to  take  place.  I  was  dubious  through  contract  procurement  that  are  lending  be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 
about  It  at  the  time.  Mr.  President;  but  proportional.  Rxcord. 

I  have  foond  subsequently  that  Treasury  Voting  withto  IDA  Is  based  on  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 

itself  is  duUons  too,  and  has  set  up  a  subscriptions   of   the   various   member  were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcobd, 

review   committee,   even   though   they  countries.  The  United  States  has  about  as  follows : 
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Koraa,  RapuMIc  o*. 

Lao  Paopla'i  Demacratk  Republic.. 


f 

1 
23 
10 
5) 
SO 
33 

6 

8 
U 

« 
32 
23 
31 

4 

35 
51 


56.5 

2.6 

301.0 

47.1 

2,770.6 

3,056.0 

1,210.7 

156. 2 

152. 5 

2S4  5 

399.6 

540.6 

299.5 

tSL9 

79.0 

70913 

2,940.5 


Lnoiho. 


116. 6 


20      1230.1 


64      1,454.2  65 
3 

....         -__  ^^ 

14  104.8  28 

6  15.0  16 

96 

15  3(10  18 
14  8S.2  IS 
14         23815  36 

7.0  2 

5          3a4  5 

13  715  13 
110  24 
115  87 

2          112  2 

7  57.6  10 

5.5  25 

17 

_..         „...  ^^ 

~ 10 

5          36.9  31 

21         7816  45 

1  2.0  I 

2  25.6  20 
24        3611  36 

IIIIIIIIIIIIII  18 

_..        .„..  ^ 

14  1710  23 

17 

12 

7           610  10 

I             10  I 

3  215  12 
10         1110  11 

5  812  28 

10 

126     12812  185 

46        931.8  96 

33 

6 

8 

II 

...            _„  ^ 

23 

— 31 

15  85.3  19 
24         4013  59 

6  III  8  57 
3           32.0  3 

ii Hi'  II 


S2311 

1,091.0 

1,3513 

417.7 

1014 

110 

1,5013 

27.0 

710 

811 

404.1 

l^^5 

5. 311 7 
3914 

910 
540.8 

510 

30.4 

715 

418.2 

2,7819 

112 
1316 
3517 
1416 

85.0 
258.0 
244.8 
442.0 
1,908.6 
2.0 
241.7 
4717 

65.7 
3118 
250.0 

69.3 

27.4 
386.0 
490.8 
277.5 
141.2 
9.0 

85.0 
112.6 
464.2 

47.1 

11,055.8 

1 987. 8 

1, 210.  7 

156.2 

152.5 

284.5 

3-9.6 

556.1 

299.5 

862.9 

164.3 

1,197.6 

1059.3 

32.0 
1116 

60.2 


NalhertaiMh. 

NwaZalaiid. 

Nicaraiiia.. 

Niiar>. 

Nijaria. 

Nonray 

Oman 

Pakistan' 

Panama 

Papua  New  Guinea. 

Paraiuay 

Pare 

Phiiippinas. 

PortutaL. 


Rwanda. 

Safleial«i... 
Sierra  Laooe. 
SinpporaL.. 


South  Africa.. 

Spain.. 

Sril 

Sudan 

Swatiland 

Syrian  Arab  RcpiMicr."  "  I"I "  " 

TanzaniaL 

Thailand... 

To)p» "■ 

Tnnidad  and  Tobafo 

Tunisia. 

Turkey 

Uianda.. ' 

Upper  Voita<* 

Urufuay 

Venezuela 

Vietnam 

Western  Africa  Re(i«n  » 

Western  Samoa _.. 

Yemen  Arab  RepuUk 

Yemen.   People's  Dcoiocratic  Re- 
public of 

Yufoslavia _. 

Zaire 

Zambia"... 

Zimbabwe" 

Taiwan" 


8 

6 
24 
.... 

6 

5 

38 

20 
8 
18 
35 
70 
17 
26 

is' 

4 

14 
.... 

12 
8 
8 

9 
12 
18 
59 

1 

13 
40 
48 

1 

is 

13 


244.0  . 
1218  . 
1819 

'i,'3817" 
145.0  . 
47.0  . 
884.0 
3112  . 
810 
229.9 
8010 
2,389.9 

575.5  . 
1,502.8  . 

"ioii' 

117 
181. 3  . 

""24L8' 

4717  . 

919 

1610 

51.6 

4611 

3112 

1.9614 

20.0 

124.8 

7418 

2,407.4 

14 

1.9 

341.4 

3813 


3 
15 
2 


510 
1319 
315 


46      1,244.9 


13 

21 

5 


81.2 
415 

"i2iT 


109.7 
187.7 
318 


21 


23 

22 

2 

3 

40 
6 
10 


147.2 


3616 

522.5 
7.8 

47.3 
5317 
1211 

84.9 


5 

74.6 

10 

1715 

8 

1118 

17 

132.7 

59  2.684.1 

6  2210 

23  5614 

5  87.0 

14  3214 


1 

I 

2 

22 

14 


610 

10 

12.4 

2013 

810 


25 
1 
21 
23 
47 
I 

18 
1 

12 
14 
62 
45 
21 
8 
6 
27 
IS 
43 
6 
5 
84 
20 
15 
24 
39 
73 
17 
26 
13 
37 
9 
14 
21 
II 
12 
31 
30 
11 
15 
58 
65 
11 
13 
45 
58 
9 
17 
18 
13 
1 
1 
2 
22 


14 
59 

n      2n.o       26 

2  37.3  25 

— 5 

4  113  18 


1175.0 

12.0 

2(11 

2110 

I,13L6 

12 

1711 

7.5 

172.5 

1015 

4,1116 

1.4811 
2317 
244.0 
1218 
2319 
1319 

1.4112 
1410 
47.0 

2,1219 
3112 
1612 
2714 
0010 

2,512.1 
5715 

1.S0^8 
1017 
2918 
52.5 
I8L3 
147.2 
241.8 
4717 
4615 
6815 
S14 
5114 
8519 

2,005.5 
104.9 
124.8 
824.4 

2.5819 

125.2 

134.6 

341.4 

3813 

610 

10 

12.4 

2013 

810 

2,604.1 

497.0 

6017 

87.0 
344.7 


Total. 


1.875    5134L4         973    21S69.S      2,848      71911.2 


>  Jnnt  Bank/IDA  operations  are  counted  only  once,  as  Bank  operations.  When  more  than  one 
nan  it  made  tor  a  sinrle  project,  the  cperaticn  is  counted  only  once. 

>  Includes  }411  mittion  in  Bank  ;mount  and  one  Bank  hun,  as  wen  as  WSJt  million  in  IDA 
amount  and  19  IDA  uadits,  which  replace  ccn-mitments  oririnaHy  made  lo  Pakistan. 

>  The  loans  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Iclkiwinf  Bank  niembar»-.Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Granada,  Guyana,  and  Jamaica— ?nd  (or  the  tenefit  ol  the  territories  of  ttw  United  Kinfdon's 
Associated  States  and  OependerKies  in  the  Caiitbean  Reiion.  The  members  wil  be  severally 
naU*  at  ruarantors  to  the  ertent  of  suthunj  made  in  their  territories. 

<  One  IDA  project,  in  hscal  year  1974,  for  Orou|ht  Relief,  is  shared  by  the  foMowinf  countries : 
Cb»o— J2  million:  Mali— 12.5  million;  MauriUnia— ]2.S  million;  Nifcr— 12  miNion;  Senefai— {3 
million :  Upper  Volta— S2  million.  The  amounts  are  included  in  each  country's  total,  but  ttte  opera- 
tion IS  counted  only  once,  iiainst  Seneral. 

>  Jointly  fuarameed  by  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Utanda. 

•  One  Bank  toan  of  {35  miNion,  in  fiscal  year  1959,  is  jointly  fuarantaad  by  People's  Republic 
of  Bie  Con|o.  France,  and  Gabon. 

'  One  Bank  project  of  t60  million,  in  hscal  year  1976.  has  been  assifned  in  equal  shares  to  Ghana, 
.very  Coast,  and  To(0,  but  the  operation  ii  counted  only  once,  afainst  TofO.  Of  the  V60  miSion,  an 


amount  of  U15  miNion  was  lent  to  Cimeats  de  I'Afrique  de  TQiieit  (aHAO)  and  is  ioiaSy  luvan- 
teed  by  the  three  counties 

•  One  Bank  loan  of  {7.5  miNion,  in  fiscal  year  1954,  is  sfaarad  ia  aanaali  af  {UTS  iMiiia  aadi 
by  Ivorv  Coast  Mali.  Seoepl.  and  Upper  VMa,  bat  is  cooatad  as  OM  apaialiua.  afaint  Ivory 
Coast  One  Bank  k)an  of  123  miNian,  in  fiscal  yaar  1971  is  gaiftaed  fey  Ivury  Coast  aat  Upper 
Volta,  but  is  counted  as  one  operation,  atainst  Ivory  CaasL 

•  Ejidudes  (46.1  miNion  in  Bask  aaouot  and  OM  Bank  loM.  as  weS  at  SI75J  aMMoa  ia  IDA 
amount  and  19  IDA  credits,  whidi  were  replaoad  by  eaaailBaab  laada  ta  r 


u  The  credit  is  to  the  Banqua  Qaot  Africaine  da  Diiwlapaiaiiat  (BOADX I 
ment  bank  of  the  Union  Monetaire  Quest  Afrieaiae  (UMOA),  wtiidi  is  a  aieattary  union  ol  su 
francophone  states— Benin,  Ivonr  Coast  Nifai,  Saneial.  Toto.  and  Upper  VUta. 

"  Two  Bank  kians— of  ISO  miHioa  in  fiscal  year  1951  and  $7.7  iiNioa  ia  local  ynr  1965.  r*. 
spectivaly— have  been  assifaed  in  equal  shares  to  ZaaAia  aad  ZiaibibMi,  feat  are  cawMad  oaly 
once,  aiainst  Zimbabwe. 

"  Represents  kuns  and  credits  made  at  a  time  when  the  aulhoritict  oa  Taiwaa  rapraaartad  CWn 
in  the  World  Bank. 
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SUMMMtr  STATEMENT  OF  OEVaOPMENT  CIEMTS.  JUNE  30.  19(0  ANO  JUNE  30.  1979 
lEipiMMO  ki  U^  Mian  (la  Mwrnaadi)— Sw  totm  to  (mkW  ttotwwti,  typaaOta  F) 


ApnlS9,1981 


cfMRi  ImW  ky 


of  total 


to 


barM( 


nil  Ml  yvl 
TflM       •■kHm  *    aiMt  era 


$0l,2M 
$Bt.1U 
42.775 
(3,05( 
15,(64 

ui,in 

30,(47 
133,910 
25,297 
35,9(1 
2(i(n 
21,4Z( 

a't  tiiaHIc  a» 

21979 

5,000 

17,(41 

3(k41( 

y>H  Ant  (iirtllt  al 2(4,576 

aUhntm 26^100 

231,647 

.TIWL 13,273 

9(^320 

26,259 

1,914 

16,939 

62,000 

49, 717 

..  4,(66.922 

549,0(7 

NanCaart. 7.500 

jMte. 71.764 

19(^627 

Nanai  •*■(«€  al 113. 62( 

Ija    Napia's    ' 

3.0(0 
21.979 

LMariL 201319 

107.502 

124, 3(1 

23 

110.212 

36,324 

19t9(l 

31^072 


till,  9(7 

415,(47 

25,  (7( 

291 27( 

53 

1311 4(7 

24.4(( 

(2.742 

3,532 

17,(12 


1,447 

1,224 

4.441" 

1.(03 

10,2% 

1.119 

1191512 

14.220 

2(.((1 

39.  ni 

7.006 

11.640 

47.109 

91234 

3.004.5(5 

275.175 

■■"i3.((7' 
191.949 


15.520 
22,790 
23,645 
94,953 
63,640 
3,177 
57,439 
10,951 
42( 
12,9(9 


J191,225 

1,274,415 

((,(61 

92.339 

15,707 

272,310 

55,113 

190,(62 

2(,(29 

53.(53 

20.(77 

21.42( 

5.000 

22,203 
5,000 

22.002 

30,013 
5(7.(72 

27,227 
351. 159 

27,493 
125.201 

((,030 
9.000 

2t579 
1091900 

50.961 
7.(70.517 
(24.272 
7.S((  . 

(6.431  . 
351.575 
113.  (2(  . 

1(,600 
44.770 
43.9(4  . 
202.535 
l((.0Ol  . 
3.200  . 
1(7.(51 
47.275  . 
20.419  . 
52.041  . 


(34.100 
192,000 
Id  000 
10.000 

"mooo" 

30,000 

31,000 

2.SO0 

19,100 


5,200 
35,000 


215,000 


54,500 


25.000 
7791000 
117,000 


(0^5(0 


13,400 
16,000 


0,000 


1. 


1.10 

7.00 
.3( 
.52 
.00 

1.75 
.41 

1.10 
.15 
.35 
.10 
.10 
.05 

.20 
.02 
.11 
.10 

3.7( 
.13 
.(9 
.13 
.(7 
.32 
.04 
.14 
.53 
.41 
4a  70 

4.54 
.04 
.41 

1.99 
.55 

.15 
.29 
.21 
1.21 
.91 
.02 
.(5 
.23 
.10 
.25 


JaM3(.190( 

AtMcMoa 

OaMtop- 
naat  cfaons 

appiovad 
batMtyat 

a«aetWa> 

PaiCMrt 
•(total 
affactiva 
and  noa- 
aflactiva 
da»«too- 
mantcNdttt 

MawOKfi    la    iMwaa 
Mtnt    ciwirts    hiw 

OMfl  fnSCN 

CMsfearaad 
porttoai 

Uadb- 

banaO 

parttoa' 

Talal 

Naval  

(6,0(( 
30,000 
55,277 
37.(59 

7U,1V 
H(03 
44.755 
33,199 
52,941 
93,  (M 
27,700 
(7.27( 
((.632 

174.(93 

7.214 

41.  ((0 

221.933 
29.9(4 
3(.(1( 
(dOOO 

190.091 
46,995 
72.040 
24,400 
5,270 
(7,911 

32,325 

14(,4I3 

1,190 

136.363 
25.261 
46,1(4 

""299.'953' 

25.179 

3,(93 
(9,017 
35,747 
52,(33 

6,260 

52,257 

121,(90 

237,256 

076 

(,1(1 
1(7,032 
92.007 
22,793 

1,145 

795 

73,012 

22.744 

35,514 

7,130 
7t,(39 

20,9(( 
45.4(1 
21.0(0 

201.431 
55.327 

101.4(1 
37,(59 
l,0M,(7O 
09.7(1 
4(.44( 

122. 21( 

u.tm 

I4(,532 

33.9(( 

119,533 

210,322 

412.149 

0.092 

49.041 

409.9(5 

121.991 

59.(09 

(9,243 

190,  ((( 

119,(07  . 

94,791 

(0,000  . 

12,400  . 

1(6,750 

53,291 
193,(74 
22.250 

33,000 

1  13 

Nkari««a 

.27 

NiiarT!! 

Niiaria 

Paktoton 

Papaa  Naw  Caiaaa 

Paraiaay 

3(,700 

.(7 
.1( 

144,000 
11000 

5.95 

.40 
.23 

.59 

"lanaul 

Slarra  Laeiii' 

21,000 
42.300 

.53 
.91 

5«maHi 

20,500 

151.500 
105.000 

.71 

Sri  Linka 

Sadaa 

S«adtoii( 

1.75 

LSO 

.04 

Srtoa  Anb  la»«Mic 

.23 

Taanaii 

130.000 

1.(0 

V-wttnl 

.59 

Taie 

Taaisia 

25.000 

.41 
.33 

Tarka* 

.92 

U|aa^ 

.59 

Ug^KV-to............... 

35.000 

.(3 
.29 

WaftanSaaMi 

.00 

Yaaia*  Arab  (a#«Mic 

Yaaiaa,  Paovto'i  OaaMcratk 

(apaMieol 

Zaiia 

Zaaibia 

34.500 

32.200 
04.500 

15.000 

.97 

.41 
1.34 
.19 

StfMolal  aiaaibari 

Banqaa  Qaait  AfriciiM 

11,024,250 

(.940,50( 

3,000 

7,000 

17,9(4,764 

3,000  . 
7,000  . 

2.732.500 

9199 

.10 

Baaki....  .'. 

.01 

Subtotal  ratioMi  4a- 
waluMBHiil  baaks 

10.000 

10,000  . 
14,476  . 

.04 

Taiwan*     

14,470  . 

.07 

Total-JaM30.190e.. 
Totol-J«aa30,1979.. 

11.03(.732 
9.664.951 

(,950,500 
5.575.027 

17.909,240 
15, 231 970 

2.732,*)0 
1.(97.300  . 

1010? 

I  TIM 

taiNTZ 
totoiril 


aaftiaa  iacMai  adiaiUawti  to  raOaet  Iha  dtvataition  of  (w  Uaitod  Stalat  IIm  bonoiM^  toka  carta*  adioni  i«4  farairii  eartain  docaaNtili  to  Ih*  Atnciation;  and  atraa 

liWwtapt  Hi  raipact  of  a  cnM  tor  JIOOO.OOO  aMdi  it  aipratsad  and  it  raMY-  aioott  P'vw^ttor  craditt  totrtat  t900.900.000  ({231.450.000—1979)  ha«a  baan  approvti  a 

w  4rihffL  Iha  AtMoitiaa  bat  hava  aol  baan  tifnad. 

(a  aat  iadnda  511012,000  011232.000-1979)  of  rant  partidpatioat.  Tha       •  TMi  Onilapaiiat  cradM  it  tor  Iha  baoafit  of  Banin.  Ivory  Coast  Nipr.  Smiil.  Top  t^  I 

lapiaaaal  partWpatiam  aa  a  iraal  batit  takan  in  a  naaibar  of  diittopaiinl  Uppa'  VoKa. 
toiat  af  aa  aid  taaparalion  iiiitaital  bah»aan  a  ntaaibar  aMHrtry  and  tha       •  TMt  da»ttopaitat  eradit  it  tor  Iba  baaafil  of  G'anadt  and  Iha  hritoitt  of  r«a  Uiittl  Kin|do« 

I  aatfabanad  balaaca  al  Jaaa  31 1999  Iha  Auociation  hat  aniarad  into  irraw-  (in  Iha  cata  of  Iha  Uaitol  Kiaidoai,  Hia  tar rito  iai  ara  Oiota  of  itt  Ainctitoi  Stolti  ai  J  DopnJ- 

to  «ibana  M.209.000  ai2.92(.000-1979X  aaciat  ia  Iha  Ciibbaaa  lto>ion>. 

tottfat  11.(31.(01.000  (tl.4«5.t50.0QO-lt79)  bava  baan       •  (ayaiaah  da»atoaaitnt  craditt  auda  at  a  tiaa  ahaa  Iha  aalhaitiat  en  Taiaraa  rapraaaatod 

alactiaa  aad  diibariaaiaati  Otaraaadar  da  aet  ttad  uatM  CNaa  la  ttw  AtMCtatwa. 

MATUMTY  STWCTUtE  OF  EFFECTIVE  DEVaOPMENT  CHOITS 


Jaaa  30. 1900 


MyUmtaJ 
JrifLNUtoJ 
JaUrUHKtoJ 
JriyLUntoJ 
JriyUNMIaJ 

Jiriirl.l9(BtoJ 
Jatyi.  WttoJ 
Jaiyl,HHtoJ 
Myl.290(toJ 

Jalvl,2n(toJ 
Jalyi.»StoJ 
Jalyl.2(ntoJ 
mhtKSUS 

TatoL... 


i30il9n„ {33,4(6 

Id  MB. 44,407 

■  391  Ud 51635 

•  3(1 19(4 71500 

l30ll9(6. 100,771 

ta.am. ut.03 

l31  mS. 1,420,(32 

tU.im. 2,197,020 

1312006 2,(71.3(1 

l3(,2M(. 2,(71,(11 

)  31  2(15. 2,(07,1(3 

)3120H. 2.3(1331 

1 312(25. 1,(71420 

l312B3(. 991  (60 

„..  17,901240 


Jaaa  30, 1979 


JalT  1.  1979toJ«n31 19((. »^.?!5 

Julyl.  1990  to  JWM  31 199i 314(9 

Juty  1. 1991  to  Jaaa  31 19(2 .- 44,000 

July  1, 1992  to  Jaaa  31 19(3 _ VLVt 

July  1, 19(3  to  Jaaa  31 19M 71299 

Jaly  1. 1994 to Jww 30. 199( .  "f'M 

Jaly  1.  19(9  to  Jaaa  30. 1994 ]l*iVJ 

J"I»I.  1994  to  Jaaa  30.  1999 ••!!f  15 

Jaly  1.  1999  to  Jmm  40.  2004 _ 2. »}.  OK 

July  1.  2004  to  Juaa  31 2009 2,301,262 

July  1.2000  to  Jaaa  30.  2014 J-SI'SS 

J  -ly  1,  2014  to  Jaaa  30.  2019 J-SS-  ?* 

Jul.  1,2019  to  Jiaa  30.  2024 ^-fH-H! 

July  1.  2024  to  Jaaa  31  2029. iV.m 

Total ~ 15,23197( 


ApraS$,1981 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

STATEMENT  Of  VOTING  TOWE«,  ANO  SUBSCIIPTIONS  AND  SUPPUMENTAtV  KSOUKCS 
|Jwa3M(((«.djMa3».1979-E«p»aiaadlal>iiaiiadi«#adto,fa,naacy| 


PART  I  MEMBERS 

Auttralia 

Attttria „  ~~ 

Balflum "  ' _J" 

Canada ._ "I 

Oanaiark 

Finland _ " 

Franca _ 

Ganaany,  FadaMi  RapaWlc  aiinill!" 


Iratond _ 

Italy .^ 

Japan _ 

Kawait _ 

Luiambonrt 

Nothoflandt.... 
Naw  Zaaland.... 

Norway 

South  Africa.... 

Swadan. . . .». 

Unitad  Kinfdom.. 
United  Stotat... 


Totol. 


Alfhanittan.^ 

Aliaria 

Ariantina 

Baniladash 

Banfn 

Bolivia 

Bottwana 

Brazil 

Burma 

Barandi 

Camaroofl 

CapaVardi 

Caatral  African  llapublic. 

Chad 

CMto 

CMaa ■ 


PART  II  MEMBERS 


CoMOfOS.. .-*._..   .       _ 

Conio  Paopla't  RapuMic'of  thir' 
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Mr.  Tnrr.MW  Mr.  President,  before 
concluding,  we  should  look  at  the  role 
of  IDA  in  the  whole  spectnun  of  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions,  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  the  MDB's  consti- 
tute an  effective  way  to  channel  assist- 
ance to  other  nations.  At  the  very  mini- 
mum, we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Re- 
publican platform,  and  ask  ourselves,  as 
the  platfmm  did.  whether  or  not  multi- 
lateral lending  really  serves  the  national 
Interest.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
froaa  North  Carolina,  ail  foreign  aid— 
except  for  truly  humanitarian  emergen- 
dea  created  by  drought  or  disaster — is 
finvlamfntfJlT  suspect.  In  the  extensive 
studies  of  distinguished  economists  such 
as  P.  T.  Bauer  and  Karl  Brunner.  it  is 
shown  that  foreign  assistance  under- 
mines development,  and  creates  eco- 
nomic pomology,  fostering  disincentives 
to  creative  action,  and  Instilling  dlvisi<ms 
among  Third  World  people. 

But  in  any  case,  certainly  we  ought  to 
think  twice  about  any  multilateral  aid 
program,  where  our  control  over  the  re- 
mits and  our  Influence  in  decisionmak- 
ing is  fundamentally  diluted.  If  we  look 
at  the  figures  for  1971  and  1981.  we  ob- 
serve significant  trends.  Ten  years  ago. 
we  gave  $989  million  in  development  as- 
sistance and  $456  million  to  the  inter- 
national banks.  In  1980.  the  figure  for 
development  assistance  had  increased  by 
a  little  leas  than  $1  billion  to  $1.95  bU- 


lion.  but  the  amounts  contributed  to  the 
international  banks  had  risen  by  almost 
$3  billion  of  a  total  of  $3.34  billion. 

The  trend  toward  providing  assistance 
through  the  multilateral  framework  is 
now  very  well  established.  The  Carter 
administration  by  its  assent  to  the  vari- 
ous replenishment  schemes,  clearly  ex- 
pects It  to  continue.  It  is  curious  to  me 
why  the  Reagan  administration  should 
follow  suit  without  careful  examination 
of  the  consequences. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  this  shift, 
there  are  at  a  minimum  certain  bureau- 
cratic considerations  which  have  flowed 
from  it.  The  actual  conduct  of  American 
relations  with  the  World  Bank  and  its 
afniiates— including  the  regional 
banks — has  been  a  responsibility  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Yet.  when  the 
system  was  put  in  place,  it  was  not  con- 
templated that  these  institutions  would 
become  the  principal  vehicle  for  US.  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries.  Put  an- 
other way.  it  was  not  contemplated  that 
the  Treasury  Department  would  be  bur- 
dened with  the  foreign  aid  business  to 
the  degree  it  has  been  In  recent  years. 
In  fact,  the  Treasury  Department  fa- 
cials seem  concerned  chiefly  with  eco- 
nomic issues,  as  opposed  to  foreign 
policy  considerations,  as  if  there  is  or 
should  be  a  logical  dichotomy.  What  is 
needed  is  not  Just  a  policy  review  of 


IDA.  but  a  policy  review  of  the  multi- 
lateral banlcs  as  a  group. 

SUMMAmY      AND      ANALYSIS      OF      itUlTlLATEMU. 
BANKIMO   laSUXS 

Mr.  President,  a  pcdicy  review  of  the 
multilateral   banks  can  be  done  as  a 
whole  since  they  are  essentially  set  up  for 
the   same   purpose,   operate   in   similar 
ways,  and  are  based  upon  the  single  as- 
sumption that  there  exist  flaws  in  the 
world  capital  markets  which  impede  the 
necessary  flow  of  capital  to  the  lesser  de- 
veloped countries.  They  are  specifically 
aimed  at  endangering  development  proj- 
ects which  would  not  be  undertaken  in 
a  timely  or  appropriate  way,  if  at  all, 
without  the  MDB's  participation.  The 
prevalence  of  this  animating  assumption 
is  reflected  in  the  shift  of  the  share  of 
U.S.  foreign  economic  aid  going  to  multi- 
lateral banks  from  16  percent  in  1970  to 
25  percent  in  1979.  One  would  suppose 
from  this  growth  that  during  this  period 
the  inability  of  the  world  capital  mar- 
kets to  co-'e  with  the  Third  World  had 
become  demonstrably  apparent. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  has  been  the  case. 
There  has  been  dramatic  growth  in  pri- 
vate lending  to  lesser  developed  nations. 
If  anything,  what  has  become  demon- 
strably apparent  is  that  anyone  who  can 
use  capital  productively  can  borrow  at 
home  or  abroad.  Including  members  of 
the  Third  World.  If  it  is  the  content  on  of 
those  who  support  the  multilato-al  bank- 
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ing  appixMch  that  the  leaaa-  developed 
countries  cannot  uae  caidtal  as  produc- 
tively as  It  might  be  used  daewbere.  then 
a  very  fimrtamental  question  arises  con- 
cerning their  humanitarian  objectives: 
What  could  be  more  Inhumane  than  the 
mtaalloratton  of  resources?  And  how  can 
one  tdl  whether  capital  Is  being  misallo- 
cated  or  not  If  that  allocation  process  is 
removed  from  the  marlwts  or  distorted 
with  subsidies  of  various  kinds? 

The  answer  is  that  one  cannot.  The 
MDB's  are  presuming  to  a  knowledge 
superior  to  that  of  the  market.  It  is  as  If . 
somehow,  these  institutions  have  more 
inf  ormatian  available  to  them  as  to  what 
is  good  for  the  growth  of  the  lesser  de- 
veloped countries.  The  source  ci  this  su- 
perior ktxmledge  Is  obscure,  but  it  seems 
to  have  emerged  from  the  highly  ques- 
tionable and  thoroughly  qjeculative 
developmental  economics  of  the  past  two 
decades.  Such  theories  began  by  empha- 
sizing hard-headed  investment  in  in- 
frastructure— ^transportation  networks, 
communications,  water  projects,  and  so 
forth — but  have  now  taken  up  the  cause 
of  growth  with  equity.  MDB  policy  has 
responded  accordingly,  thus  casting  Into 
doubt  the  certitude  with  which  these 
theoreticians  have  advanced  their  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  reliable 
studies  demonstrating  that  MDB's  are  a 
more  eflldent  means  ot  allocating  scarce 
resources  for  human  needs  than  would 
have  taken  place  without  the  actlvl^  of 
these  banks. 

In  fact,  it  is  easier  to  argue  the  op- 
posite: That  the  market  is  the  cheapest 
planning  instrument.  The  MDB  sup- 
porters can.  of  course,  point  to  soft-loan 
projects  which  would  not  have  attracted 
private  capital  and  they  can  cite  at  least 
some  benefits  from  such  projects.  The 
Bank's  annual  reports  are  covered  with 
pictures  of  healthy  children,  irrigation 
projects,  farmers  at  work,  et  cetera.  But 
as  truly  appealing  as  these  benefits  are. 
the  price  of  their  purchase  has  been  the 
benefits  forgone  had  the  resources  de- 
voted to  them  been  allocated  by  the  mar- 
ket. Not  only  in  economic  terms,  but  also 
in  human  terms,  these  costs  may  be 
substantial. 

The  inability  to  ascertain  the  true 
costs  of  resource  allocations  by  the 
MBD's  is.  in  fact,  a  growlnc  problem. 
Principally  at  the  Instigation  of  the 
United  States,  more  MBD's  resources  are 
being  channeled  into  projects  for  social 
development.  In  1976,  for  instance,  the 
MDB's  charter  was  amended  to  make 
social  development  coequal  with  eco- 
nomic development  as  <Mie  of  the 
agency's  goals.  Also  during  the  fifth  re- 
plenishment period  (1979-82),  the  Bank 
will  devote  at  least  50  oercent  of  its  lend- 
ing to  projects  which  benefit  low-Income 
groups. 

A  laudable  enough  oblecttve  at  first 
fu  ^SlSH*  ''*""  **'  trouble  emerge  when 
the  IDCR  report  mentions  In  the  same 
paragraph  that: 

.»!?**  ?°  ■**"  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
•no  effort  to  developing  methodologies 
ror  .  .  .  meMurtng  the  flow  of  benefits  to  low 
tncaoM  grovpa. 


With  no  intention  of  impugning  their 
Integrity,  it  must  be  said  that  the  staff's 
labor  will  be  mostly  on  the  creative  side. 
Unless  one  knows  what  results  in  inccMne 
distribution  the  market  would  produce 
In  the  absence  of  lylDB  interventions,  one 
cannot  Judge  the  effects  of  the  inter- 
vention. But  the  market-produced  re- 
sults cannot  be  known  precisely  because 
of  MldD  intervention.  There  is  simply  no 
way  to  gage  the  results  of  these  social 
develc^ment  eff(»ts  without  utilizing  the 
standard  of  the  market  and  therefore  no 
way  to  appraise  economically  the  efO- 
clency  of  the  capital  investment  in 
them. 

The  end  result  is  that,  despite  all 
hcmest  efforts  at  evaluation.  MDB  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  work  by  definition. 
Their  effects  are  prejudged  by  the  meth- 
odologies employed  to  measure  than,  or, 
to  state  it  economically,  their  benefits  are 
equated  with  their  costs.  Once  one  ac- 
cepts this  fallacy,  it  l>ecomes  under- 
standably difficult  to  review  and  evaluate 
MBD  programs.  An  indlcatl<m  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  is  reflected  in 
1  study  of  17  World  Bank  projects  which 
attempted  to  discern  the  spread  between 
the  rates  of  return  measured  in  efficiency 
prices  and  the  social  rate  of  return  meas- 
ured in  shadow  prices.  The  study  found 
that  the  difference  amounted  to  over  40 
nercept  in  a  third  of  the  projects  Be*- 
tlna  S.  Huml.  "The  Lending  Policy  of 
the  World  Bank  in  the  19708."  (Westvlew 
Press,  1980,  p.  75.) 

How  is  market  st.andard  lost  in  the 
operntion  of  the  MDB's? 

The  MDB's  receive  frwn  donor  coim- 
tries  paid-in  capital  and  callable  capital. 
With  the  guarantee  provided  by  the  call- 
able capital,  thev  are  able  to  enter  the 
world  bond  markets  and  b<MTow  funds. 
They  can  then  by  charter  laid  an 
amount  of  money  no  greater  ftian  the 
total  of  their  paid  in.  callable  capital  and 
reserves.  (Mr.  McNamara  has  suggested 
a  change  «n  the  World  Bank  Charter 
that  would  al'ow  them  to  lend  more  than 
th*s  amount)  The  majority  of  this 
money  goes  through  the  hard  loan  win- 
dows of  the  MDB's  which  offer  the  funds 
at  near-market  rates.  The  rest  is  offered 
through  the  soft  loan  windows  at  con- 
cessionary terms,  and  so  forth.  .075  per- 
cent rate.  40-year  pay-Iiack,  10-year 
period  of  grace. 

Supposedly,  the  protects  financed  by 
the  near-market  term  loans  are  able  to 
come  very  clofe  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mercial market.  If  this  <s  .<o,  what  pur- 
pose do  the  MDB's  serve?  The  element  of 
risk  is  often  mentioned  ps  a  reason  for 
the<r  existence,  that  is.  tiie  private  cap- 
ital market  would  shy  away  frcwn  these 
loans  tmless  they  were  insured  by  the 
member  governments'  callable  ci4)ltal. 
At  the  same  time,  the  MDB's  proudlv 
point  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
had  a  default.  The  risk  h"s  therefore 
been  minimal,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  loans  could  not  be  met 
by  the  private  capital  market,  without 
the  underwriting  of  UJ3.  taxpayers.  In- 
deed, in  the  middle  1970's  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  borrowing  by  the  LDC's 
from  commercial  banks  even  thou^  de- 


velopment finance  was  readily  available. 
Even  the  harder  terms  of  commercial 
borrowing  were  preferred  to  the  admin- 
istrative complications  and  appraisal 
procedures  of  the  MDB's.  (Humi,  page 
106.)  In  fact,  for  IDA: 

Otsbuisements  decreased  by  18  percent  in 
fiscal  1978.  due  to — among  other  reasons — 
the  complexity  of  "new  style"  projects. 

The  question  may  be  asked  why  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  U.S.  loan 
guarantees  since  there  has  never  been 
a  loan  default.  Is  this  not  a  cost-free  way 
of  diverting  funds  to  the  LIX:'s?  This  as- 
sumpticxi  second-guesses  the  maricet  by 
supiioslng  that  a  large  transfer  of  re- 
sources to  the  LDC's  is  a  good  thing.  It 
also  ignores  the  fact  that  capital  raised 
by  these  bonds  in  the  U.S.  marlcet  is  cap- 
ital no  longer  available  for  use  here. 
What  would  have  been  the  return  on  al- 
ternate uses  of  this  capital?  What  are 
the  effects  on  our  exchange  rate  from 
this  stiift  of  capital  out  of  the  United 
States?  Thirty-three  percent  of  MDB 
bonds  are  purchased  in  U.8.  dollars. 

The  highly  concessional  terms  of  the 
soft  loan  windows  present  an  even  clear- 
er case  of  the  transfer  of  resources  from 
more  productive  to  less  productive  uses. 
While  encouraging  the  lands  of  projects 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
rate  of  return,  these  concessi<Mial  loans 
p'^o  face  major  obstacles  in  reaching 
their  objective  of  helping  the  poorest  of 
the  poor. 

It  should  first  of  all  be  kept  In  mind 
that  the  maximum  contribution  these 
loans  make  to  the  LDC's  is  no  greater 
than  the  avoided  cost  of  borrowing,  a 
relatively  insignificant  sum  when  aver- 
aged out  over  the  number  of  poor  people 
these  loans  are  intended  to  Ijenefit.  Sec- 
ond of  all,  these  loans  are  made  to  the 
recipient  governments,  and  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  are  precisely  those  people 
who  are  unlikely  to  have  access  to  their 
govemmenta.  Aid  of  the  kind  needed  by 
the  desperatdy  poor  might  be  better  dis- 
bursed at  a  lower  cost  of  the  donor  in 
the  form  oi  grants  given  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  Concessional  loans  also  lessen  the 
pressure  on  the  LDC's  to  put  their  eco- 
nomic house  in  order  to  attract  long- 
term  private  capital  investments. 

Another  pc^t  often  made  in  reelect 
to  MDB  loans  is  that  great  care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  absorptive  capaci- 
ties tA  the  host  country  not  be  over- 
whelmed. But  without  the  standard  pro- 
vided by  the  market,  it  is  at  best  a  guess 
on  the  [>art  of  the  MDB  staffs  as  to  when 
this  point  is  reached  since  the  desire  for 
diNlars  in  the  LDC's  is  insatiable.  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  question  the  ab- 
sorptive capacities  of  the  MDB's.  them- 
selves, especially  the  World  Bank  group. 
It  has  already  been  noted  that  IDA 
disbursementa  decreased  in  1978.  Delays 
in  project  preparation  have  also  in- 
creased during  the  1970's  from  3  to  3^ 
years.  iHumi.  p.  107.)  Bettina  S.  Humi 
lias  raised  a  serious  question  about  the 
World  Bank  group's  future  plans  for 
huge  capital  increases: 

Paradoxically.  It  remains  to  be  seen  If.  after 
the  capltaa  Increase,  the  Bank  might  not  have 
too  much  money  to  be  effectively  prooeaaed 
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thitMMh  tb«  projwst  ptpalln*  Immum  th«  mI- 
muoiul  ataS  DMdad  to  nuuiaf*  nich  lending 
•nmrnts  mlgbt  •nlM(«  th«  UwUtutlon  to  tbe 
point  wt»«r*  PTfclmonlan  •ffldency  louM 
euinot  b«  ftToUtod.  (P»g«  10ft.) 

Another  concern  about  the  HDD's  is 
that  they  now  encourage  the  production 
of  coounodltles  ah^ady  to  surplus  on  the 
world  market.  To  this  end  various 
amendmoits  have  been  passed  by  the 
VS.  Congrees  to  our  appropriation  bills 
for  the  lIDB's.  Agato.  this  Is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  market  discipline.  World  mar- 
ket conditions  should  set  the  priorities 
for  commodity  productlcm.  not  the 
MDB's  (v  the  UJB.  Congress.  Their  deter- 
mination of  the  existence  of  a  surplus 
U  obviously  subject  to  the  pcdlUcal  pres- 
sures of  wxiating  producers.  Regular 
commercial  lending  procedures  for  the 
commodity  production  are  much  more 
reliable  to  determining  if  a  specific  need 
exists  ornot. 

The  market  is  the  only  means  by  which 
enough  information  is  supplied  to  make 
Intelligent  economic  decisions.  If  the 
MDB's  case  is  that  they  are  doing  what 
the  market  would  otherwise  do,  then 
their  existence  is  superfluous.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  not  doing  what 
the  market  would  do,  they  are  wasting 
their  leeources  by  divesting  them  to  non- 
economic  purposes.  What  are  these  pur- 
poses? The  MDB's  have  been  moving,  and 
at  the  <n«t<g»tiftn  of  the  United  SUtes. 
to  adopt  policies  for  the  approval  of  loans 
based  on  the  noneconomic  considera- 
tions ot  "growth  with  equity"  ("Develop- 
ment Issues."  IDCA.  p.  264)  meaning 
an  increased  emphasis  on  redistribution 
as  against  production. 

The  new  modes  of  social  cost-benefit 
analysis  that  this  orlentatlan  has 
q»wned  naturally  encourages  decisions 
to  favor  of  loan  projects  and  slower  rates 
of  real  growth,  thus  impairing  the  gen- 
eral wdfare  of  the  recipient  country. 
(Huml.  page  73.)  This  cost  of  equality  Is 
too  hl^  for  countries  with  so  little  to 
share  to  the  first  place.  It  mli^t  be  best 
kept  to  mtod  that  tocome  distribution 
Improves  with  economic  growth  and  not 
the  other  way  around.  In  fact,  the  two 
approaches  are  inimical  to  each  other. 
The  conttoued  pursuit  of  these  redistrib- 
utlve  policies  will  ulUmatelv  result  to 
a  rednetloD  of  total  world  tocome.  hardly 
an  effective  way  to  help  the  poor. 

As  bad  as  these  new  style  policies  are. 
they  at  least  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
toterrlng  the  cherished  notion  that  the 
lIDB's  operate  by  some  objective  eco- 
nomic criteria  that  hold  them  above  the 
petty  squabUes  of  the  political  world,  as 
wen  as  outside  the  realm  of  our  own  for- 
eign poUey  considerations. 

Bat  these  economic  criteria  are  only 
supposedly  objective  and  were  so  even 
before  the  political  drift  of  the  MDB's 
became  more  explicit.  The  rgson  for  this 
Is  fairly  elementary.  The  MDB's  express 
their  objectives  to  terms  of  maktog 
things  better.  Any  expression  of  better  or 
worse  is  ulttmatelv  measured  against 
some  idea  of  what  Is  good.  Since  the 
MDB's  desire  is  to  improve  the  societies 
of  the  lesser  developed  countries,  they 
must  have  an  idea  of  what  the  good  so- 
ciety is.  The  very  existence  of  multina- 
tional development  banks  goes  very  far 
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to  BfT'i"''"!  that  there  is  a  consensus 
aiTMing  member  nations  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  good  society.  To  say  that  such  a 
consensus  does  not  exist  is  to  belabor  the 
obvious.  One  might  retort  that  all  would 
agree  that  it  is  better  to  have  food  than 
to  starve,  but  any  number  of  hungry  In- 
dians who  forgo  an  ample  supply  of 
beef  proteto  to  the  form  tA  sacred  cows 
would  disagree. 

The  harm  that  this  illusion  has  caused 
was  trenchantly  remarked  upon  by 
Luclan  W.  Pye  ais  early  as  1960: 

W«  have  allowed  the  center  stage  to  be 
taken  over  by  suppoaeilly  tecbnlcal  economic 
considerations.  Aa  a  conaequence  we  bave 
made  tecbnlquea  into  the  molders  of  doctrine 
rather  than  treaUi^  them  as  the  eervants 
of  doctrine.  We  have  buUt  our  ideology  by 
pushing  beyond  the  realm  of  Ita  relevance 
the  analytical  reasoning  of  economics.  In  so 
moving  from  technique  to  doctrine  we  have 
been  easily  captivated  by  a  false  sense  of 
realism.  (Soviet  and  American  Styles  In  For- 
eign Aid.  Orbls,  vol.  IV:2.  19«.  pp.  171-73.) 

We  have,  to  other  words,  denied  the 
sovereignty  of  politics  by  subordinating 
political  ends  to  supposedly  technical 
economic  considerations. 

It  is  not  surpristog  withto  this  context 
that  Bettina  S.  Humi,  after  several 
years  of  study  of  the  World  Bank's  re- 
cent loan  policies,  would  conclude  that: 

The  shift  In  emphasis  from  esonomlc 
growth  to  welfare  and  dUtrlbutlve  Justice  Is 
not  based  on  a  coherent  development  theory. 

Though  lacUng  to  coherence,  the  new 
style  bank  loan  polices  do  derive  from 
a  general  philosophical  perspective  about 
which  several  things  shou!d  be  said.  The 
redlstrtbutive  mentality  basically  equates 
toetiuities  with  Injustices.  Therefore  to- 
equalitles  are  seen  as  a  result  of  exploi- 
tation rather  than  as  a  reflection  of 
scarcity  as  the  basic  fact  of  human  life. 
This  mentality  encourages  the  recipient 
countries  to  look  upon  MDB  loans  as 
entitlements,  and  disposes  the  donors  to 
give  to  ways  that  are  less  productive 
stoce  their  primary  motive  is  to  redress 
tajustlces.  rather  than  to  promote 
growth. 

It  is  ironic  that  whUe  the  access  of 
LDC's  to  private  capital  markets  has 
grown  tremendously  over  the  last  10 
years,  the  Wwld  Bank  projections  for 
the  next  10  years  show  a  substantial  dim- 
inution to  the  percentage  share  of 
capital  provided  by  the  private  markets. 
This  forecast  is  very  much  to  the  way  of 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  as  the  MDB's 
would  like  to  see  a  greater  share  of  world 
capital  flow  through  their  wtodows  to 
order  to  meet  the  social  and  other -than- 
economic  criteria  for  the  new  world  or- 
der their  assumptions  embrace.  This  new 
world  order  is  neither  to  the  toterest  of 
the  United  SUtes  nor  of  our  totended 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
essential  legislation  which  has  the  full 
support  <A  the  administration  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
clati<Hi  is  a  major  factor  in  relieving 
hardship  and  promottog  economic  de- 
velopment among  the  world's  poorest 
peoples.  About  90  percent  of  IDA  loans 
go  to  nations  with  per  capita  ONP's  of 
$360  or  less. 


IDA  is  Important  to  U.S.  security  as 
wdl.  The  countries  on  the  rim  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  major  recipients  of 
IDA  loans,  and  I  need  not  remtod  my  col- 
leagues of  the  importance  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  UB.  strategic  toterests. 

Senate  passage  of  the  IDA  legislation 
today  will  be  a  major  step  toward  fulflll- 
tog  UB.  commitments  to  the  multilateral 
development  banks.  In  the  case  of  IDA. 
18  other  nations,  tocludtog  our  moat  Im- 
portant allies,  have  contributed  %\A  bil- 
lion to  advance  payments  to  the  sixth 
replenishment  of  IDA.  They  will  not  pro- 
vide any  more  advance  payments  until 
they  are  certato  that  the  United  SUtes 
will  agree  to  its  full  $3.24  blllian  share  of 
the  $12  bllll<m  replenishment. 

IDA  Is  out  of  money  as  of  today.  IDA 
lending  and  the  entire  Sixth  Replenish- 
ment hinge  on  approval  of  the  legislation 
before  the  Senate  today. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  far-reaching  implications  if  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  approve  the  IDA  replenish- 
ment. The  poorest  countries  to  the  world 
would  be  deprived  of  an  essential  part  of 
their  economic  development  fundtog.  Fu- 
turo  cooperation  with  our  allies  to  pro- 
viding ectmomic  assistance  would  be  im- 
dermtoed.  The  stability  of  the  world 
economic  system  could  be  Jeopardized. 

At  heartogs  on  this  legislation  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  asked 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Treasury  R.  T. 
McNamar  his  opinion  (A  the  effect  <hi  the 
world  economic  community  if  the  United 
SUtes  were  to  abandon  its  role  to  the 
totemational  financial  instltuUons  such 
as  IDA.  He  said: 

There  Is  no  question  that  It  would  have 
a  major  financial  shock.  I  suggest  there  would 
not  only  be  profoiind,  long-term  con- 
sequences on  the  less-developed  countries 
because  of  the  energy  crunch  .  .  .  but.  In- 
deed .  .  I  would  be  concerned  about  the 
flow-through  effect  In  the  international 
fluanclal  markets  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  In  other  Institutions  around  the 
world. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald 
Regan  recently  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  that: 

A  withdrawal  of  UB.  support  would  be 
Irresponsible  and  <i^r"*g<"g  to  our  national 
Interest. 

The  letter  aU  Senators  have  received 
from  Secretary  Regan  and  Secretary  of 
SUte  Haig  makes  the  same  potot. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  urgency  of  enact- 
ing the  authority  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  joto  the  African  Development  Bank. 
Other  nations  are  now  ready  to  joto. 
Unless  the  United  SUtes  joins  now.  our 
bus<nesses  will  lose  procurement  oppor- 
tunities, we  will  miss  a  chance  to  ap- 
iwtot  an  American  to  the  Bank's  board 
and  most  important.  U.S.  relations  with 
the  50  African  sUtes  who  belong  to  the 
African  Development  Bank  would  be 
seriously  damaged. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the 
President  of  the  African  Development 
Bank.  >Ar.  Wila  D.  Mung'omba.  durtog 
his  visit  to  Washtogton  a  few  weeks  ago. 
President  Mung'omba  and  the  other  ofll- 
cials  of  the  Bank  are  determined  to  focus 
the  Bank's  programs  on  agricultural  de- 
velopment programs  which  will  help 
African  natkms  feed  their  people.  They 
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are  conoeotratlng  on  projects  which  will 
help  African  nations  cooperate  on  basic 
projecU  to  Improve  health  and  trans- 
porUtion  and  tocrease  food  production. 

President  Mung'omba  is  hopeful  that 
the  United  States  will  Joto  the  Bank  very 
soon.  In  hla  recent  letter  to  me  he  men- 
tioned the  tight  deadline  the  Bank  has 
for  admitting  new  members: 

We  strongly  hope  that  this  legislation 
might  be  pawed  prior  to  the  date  of  our 
annual  meeting  (Ua^f  11-16)  but  In  any  case 
by  mid  summer  so  as  to  p«mlt  the  U.S.  to 
fill  a  seat  on  the  new  and  enlarged  board 
of  directors  which  will  be  formed  at  the  time 
the  Bank's  membership  la  c^Mned  to  non- 
regional  membership. 

Mr.  President,  to  view  of  all  the  con- 
siderations which  support  passage  of 
this  legislation.  I  hcvt  the  Senate  will 
act  promptly  and  positively. 

The  PRC8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  nril. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  STlSVlfiNS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakote  (Mr.  Paxss- 
LER)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chuxb),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglroh)  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Oumr) .  the 
Smator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Knr- 
wraj) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  M«t- 
zptSAUM).  the  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  MonnHAH) ,  and  the  Senator  fr«n 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaiib)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PREBTDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  to  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced ^veas  58 

nays  32.  as  follows: 

[BoUcaU  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 


Baker 

Baucua 

Bentaen 

Blden 

BoechwltB 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

OMwon 

Chafee 

CochMa 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dote 

Duieobergsr 


TEAS— 68 

A>rd 

Oara 

Oorton 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hajiakawa 

Helns 

HoUlnci 

Inouye 

Jepeen 

Kaaaebaum 

La^alt 

Leahy 

I^evtn 

Lugir 

Uathlas 


Nunn 
Packwood 

PeU 

Pwcy 

Pryor 

Blegle 

Budman 

Hsrhanee 


Sehmltt 

Slmpaoa 

Specter 

Staffocd 

Steven* 

Tburmoad 

Tsonaae 

Wallop 

Welckir 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Boren 

Burdlek 

Byrd, 

Hsrry  P,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Rrbert  C 
OeOoneint 
Dcmenld 


Kaon 


ChflM 
■sstotoo 

OlCMt 

Hsit 


Mattingly 

MtcheU 

Murkowaki 

NATS— sa 

Ooldwater 

Oraaaley 

BawkliM 

Heflln 

Helms 

Hudd'eeton 

Htmipluey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Long 

NOT  VOnNO^lO 

^pPtty  Tower 

sCstaenbaam     Williams 
Moymbaa 


Mcaora 

Uticher 

mcues 

ftojunlie 

Quajrie 

Baadoiph 

Roth 

Stennls 

Synuna 


So  the  bill  (S.  786) ,  as  amoided,  was 
paased,  as  follows: 

8.780 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 
PATMKirr  or  cotrrmaimoic 

Sac.  101.  The  International  Development 
Aasodatton  Act  (33  U.8.C.  384  et  seq.)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sac.  17.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
U  authorised  to  agree  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtee  to  pay  to  the  Association  S3.- 
340,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  S510,- 
000.000  shaU  be  available  in  fiscal  year  IBBl 
and  not  more  than  S850.000,0(X>  shall  be 
available  In  fiscal  year  1982.  as  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  sixth  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Association: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  commitment 
to  make  such  contributions  shall  be  ma:ie 
subject  to  obtaining  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  SUtes 
contributions  provided  for  In  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  ^iproprlated. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  83.340,000.- 
000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.". 

TITLE  n— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

BHOBTTITU 

Sac.  301.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  the 
"African  Development   Bank   Act". 

AOCXPTANCa  OP  UXUBWMBBIP 

Sac.  303.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in 
the  African  Development  Bank  (hereafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Bank")  pro- 
vided for  by  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Bank  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "agreement")  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  United  Nations. 

oovxBiroa:  ALmiNATz  covzaNoa 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  a  Governor  and  an  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank.  The  term  of  office  for  the 
Governor  and  the  Alternate  Governor  shall 
be  five  years,  subject  at  any  time  to  ter- 
mination of  appointment  or  to  reappoint- 
ment. The  Governor  and  Alternate  Gov- 
ernor shall  remain  in  office  untu  a  succes- 
sor has  been  appointed. 

(b)  No  person  sbaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Governor,  except  for  reasonable 
expenses  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

DnocToa:  ALniufATx  mxacroB 
Sac.  304.  (a)  The  Governor  or.  In  the  Gov- 
ernor's absence,  the  Alternate  Governor,  on 
the  Instructions  of  the  President.  shaU  cast 
the  votes  of  the  United  States  for  the  Direc- 
tor to  represent  the  United  States  In  the 


(b)  Tl»e  Director  or  Alternate  Director  rep- 
resenting the  United  States,  if  dtlnns  of  the 
United  Stetes,  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  receive  such  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  other  benefits  as.  together  with 
tboae  received  from  the  Bank  and  from  the 
African  Development  Fund,  will  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  of  the  compensation,  allow- 
ances, and  other  benefits  authori7ed  for  a 
chief  of  mission,  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980. 

WATioaraL  anvisoaT  cooKcn.  om  nrr^uranoirAL 

MomrsET  AMTD  nuAticiAi.  poucm 

Sac.  305.  The  National  Advisory  Ooundl  on 

International  Monetary  and  Financial  Foil- 

ciaa.  asUbllsbed  by  Executive  Order  Num- 


berad  11389.  shall  carry  out  the  provisions  ot 
section  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  38eb)  and  section  81  of  Public 
lAw  91-609  (84  Stat.  1868)  with  re^MCt  to 
the  Bank  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  sama 
manner  as  such  CouncU  carries  out  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  IntemaUonal 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
csarAiir  acts  wot  to  bb  taksw  wrrHour 

AXTTHOalZATIOM 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Unlees  authorized  by  law. 
neither  the  President,  nor  any  person  or 
agency,  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States — 

( 1 )  subscribe  to  additional  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Bank; 

(3)  vote  for  or  agree  to  any  amendment 
of  the  agreement  which  Increases  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  or  which  changes 
the  purpose  or  functions  of  the  Bank;  or 

(8)  make  a  loan  or  provide  other  financing 
to  the  Bank,  except  that  funds  for  technical 
assistance  may  be  provided  to  the  Bank  by 
a  United  States  agency  created  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  Congress  which  is  authorized  by 
law  to  provide  funds  to  International  orga- 
nizations. 

mpoarroaxas 
Sxc.  307.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which 
Is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act 
as  Its  depository  or  as  its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the 
carrying  out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 


Sac.  308.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  agree  to  subscribe  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  shares  of  the  c^dtal  stock 
of  the  Bank:  Provided,  however,  Tliat  the 
subaertptlon  shaU  be  effective  only  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  are  provided 
In  advance  In  ^>proprlatlons  Acts. 

(b)  There  are  aathorlaed  to  be  approprt- 
ated.  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
initial  United  States  subscription  to  tirenty- 
nlne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
shares  of  the  coital  stock  of  the  African 
Development  Bank.  8389.733,570. 

(c)  Any  payment  or  distributions  of  mon- 
eys from  the  Bank  to  the  United  States  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  sa  a  miscel- 
laneous receipt. 

J  uKiauicnoir  amd  vemuz  op  actiom8 
Sea  300.  For  the  purposes  of  any  dvll 
action  which  may  be  brought  within  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  or  pnssnaslniis. 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloa  by  or 
sgalnst  the  Bank  In  acoordanoe  with  the 
agreement,  the  Bank  shall  be  deem«id  to  be 
an  Inhabitant  of  the  Federal  judldal  district 
In  which  Its  principal  oOee  within  the 
United  States  or  its  agent  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  service  or  notice  at 
service  is  located,  and  any  such  aetlan  to 
which  the  Bank  shaU  be  a  party  sbaU  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  ot  the  United 
SUtes.  and  the  district  courU  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Indudlng  the  courts  entimeratad  m 
section  400  of  ttUe  38.  United  SUtes  Coda. 
shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  sodi 
action.  When  the  Bank  is  defendant  in  any 
action  in  a  SUte  court.  It  may.  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
into  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  following  the  procedure  for 
removal  provided  in  section  1446  of  title  38. 
United  SUtea  Code. 


STATUS,  XMMtnmiSS  AMB  1 

Sac.  310.  The  agreement,  and  partienlaily 
paragn4>h  6  of  article  48  and  articles  80 
through  69.  shaU  have  full  force  and  effect 
in  the  United  SUtes.  lu  terxltorlaa  and  poa- 
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-Miinnt   and  th«  OommMMW^Ith  of  Puerto 
S^.  upon  •ocaptMM.  of  "»«»»»»«^P  »*' *^! 

th.  tlm«  of  ««portt  of  th«  !»•»«?«»*  <»*'^ 

SUM  in  U»«  BMik.  ib^n  alw  <l«)ortt  .  dec- 
iknUoa  u  proTKtod  to  pvmgnpb  S  of  •rt»«« 
15^  tte  •SSemMit  that  th.  Unlt«l  Stjitij. 
^^^  foTltortTand  Itt  poUtl<*l  wbdlTl- 
Blona  tlM  rl^t  to  tM  MlwleB  »*«»  Maolu- 
nNoU  paidby  tb«  Bank  to  Unlt*l  St*t«. 
dtlaatka  or  n»UonAU. 
aBUUKMiM  M«m>  BT  wunt  AS  ii»vwn«WT 

,pi.|i«lllM  rOB  NATIONAI.  BAMX 

8K  ail  Tho  ieventh  senteno*  of  p*rm- 
KrM>b  7  of  McUon  613«  of  tbe  Bevlaed  8t«t- 
utMOf  Xbm  XTnlt«l  8t«t«  (13  U-8.C.  24).  l» 
unandMl  by  iMertlng  "".  the  Afrlcmn  Deyel- 
opment  Bank"  »ft«  "IntM- American  Devel- 
opment Bank". 
sBcumxnss  vsvto  *t  vnm  m  homptmcttw- 

Tiw;    MFo«T  nuo  wtth   Bvuuiiu   urn 

KzcHAiras  oomtaaioi* 

Sac.  aia.  (a)  Any  securttlea  Issued  by  the 
ftMwk  (Including  any  g:uarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  in  scope)  In  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  inclusion  in 
the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined In  arUcle  9  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securlUea  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  toterest  to  which  the  commit- 
ment In  paragraph  4(a)  of  article  7  of  the 
agreement  Is  expreasly  applicable,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  exempted  securities  within 
the  mr»P«"e  of  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  May  37.  1933  (15  U.S.C.  77c) 
and  paragraph  (a)  (13)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  8.  1934  (15  US.C.  78c) .  The  Bank 
shall  file  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  such  annual  and  other  reports 
with  regard  to  such  securities  as  the  Com- 
mlaaton  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate  In 
view  of  the  special  character  of  the  Bank 
and  Its  operations  and  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  InTestors. 
(b)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, acting  In  consultation  with  such  agen- 
cy or  olBcer  as  the  President  aball  designate. 
Is  authorised  to  susoend  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all 
securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  Include  in  its  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  such  information  as  it 
shall  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  op- 
erations snd  e'^ect  of  this  section  snd  in 
connection  therewith  shall  include  any 
views  submitted  for  such  numoee  by  any 
association  of  dealers  registered  with  the 
roiiiiniwloii 

cx>irr««MiMe  AMXMsicKirrs 
Sac.  313.  (a)  SecUon  701(a)  of  Public  Law 
95-118  (33  VS.C.  aead)  is  amended  in  the 
text  above  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "the 
African  Development  Bank."  after  "African 
Development  Fund,". 

(b)  Section  801(a)  of  PubUc  Law  95-118 
(33  n3.C.  303f )  U  amended  by  Inserting  "the 
African  Develooment  Bank."  after  "African 
Development  Pond.". 

(c)  Section  51  of  PubUc  Law  91-599  (33 
TTB.C.  a?ae-3>  is  amendei  bv  inserting  "the 
African  Devtfopment  Bank."  after  "Asian 
Development  Bank". 

TITLK  in — INTERNATIONAL  BANK  POR 
HBCOWgrW UCl" ON  AND  DEVET<^>MEMT 
AND  ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

rKiHWKsi,  nMEStotaxm 
Sac.  301.  (a)  Sectlan  37(a)  (2)  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Aweements  Act  (33  U8C.  386e- 
If)  is  amsnded  bv  striking  out  "shaU  be 
made  only  after  the  amount  required  for 
such  subscriotion  has  t>een  anToortated" 
•nd  InMrtlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be  effec- 
tive oolT  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
—  aw  provided  to  advance  to  appropriations 
Acta". 


(b)  SecUon  33 (a)  of  the  Asian  Dsvelop- 
ment  Bank  Act  (33  UB.C.  38Ss)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  be  made  only  after  the 
amount  required  for  such  subscrlpUon  has 
been  appropriated"  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  "shaU  be  effective  only  to  such  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  to  appropriations  Acts". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRBSn^NT 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr,  Hat- 
rau)) ,  The  Chair,  on  behaU  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
12131.  dated  &Cay  4,  1979.  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
to  the  President's  Export  Council. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Bilr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
my  purpose  in  a  few  moments  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  time  lim- 
itation on  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  maritime  accident  in- 
volving a  Japanese  vessel.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  necessarily 
absent  from  the  floor  for  a  few  moments, 
so  while  we  await  his  arrival  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OIVICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
arrange  the  further  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  afternoon  and  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  we  will  proceed  now  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Re8<4ution  115  or 
another  matter,  in  order  to  gain  a  little 
time  for  consultation,  I  would  ask  If 
there  are  special  orders  for  the  recog- 
nition of  Senators  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
one  tot  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 

ZOUNSKT. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Chair. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  on  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  special  order— Mr.  Presldoit, 
I  withhold  my  request  in  respect  to  the 
special  order  and  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME    LrMITATION    AGREEMENT — 
SENATE  RESOLUTION   115 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
the  request  I  am  about  to  propound 
would  be  perhaps  satisfactory  to  the 
minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  turns  to  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  115.  a 
sense-<rf-the-Senate  resolution  regard- 
ing a  maritime  accident  involving  a 
Japanese  vessel,  it  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing time  agreement:  30  minutes  total 
time  for  debate  on  the  resolution,  divided 
in  the  following  fashion:  15  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  dlstingulAed 
Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Hatakawa; 
15  minutes  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Mr. 
Pell;  and  further  that  no  amendments, 
motions,  appeals,  or  points  of  order  be  in 
order  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PreBldent. 
that  request  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  and  there  is  no  objectton. 


NATIONAL  BETA  SIGMA  PHI  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  on  the  other  side.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  present  and 
I  have  Just  spoken  to  him  on  the  matter, 
as  well, 

Mr.  President,  on  Ijehalf  of  Mr.  Dots. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  cosponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Abdnor,  Bokzh,  Bumpers.  Cochran, 
Cranston.  D'Amato.  East,  Glenn.  Gold- 
water,  Gorton.  Grasslet,  Havtkins. 
Hktlin,  Inoute.  Jackson.  Kassebaxtm, 
Laxalt,  Levin,  Lucar.  McTZENBAxm.  Moy- 

NIHAN,  NUNN,  RntCLB.  ROTH.  THTJRMONB, 

and  Williams,  ,  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  Jotot  resolution  (8J.  Res.  76)  author- 
izing and  requesttog  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamaUon  designating  the  7  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  1981  as  "National 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30 
of  this  year.  Beta  Sigma  Phi— the  world's 
largest  Greek-letter  women's  organiza- 
tion—will celebrate  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  in  my  home  State 
of  Kansas.  „       .._ 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  Ute  Walter  W. 
Ross  originated  the  first  Beta  Sigma 
Phi  chapter  with  seven  members.  It.  was 
then  conceived  to  be  a  social  and  cultunU 
organization  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
life,  learning,  and  friendship. 

Today.  BeU  Sigma  Phi  has  grown  into 
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an  organisation  of  250,000  active  mem- 
bers in  12,000  chapters  in  33  countries 
and  Jurisdictions.  While  it  has  remained 
true  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded,  it  has  become  much  more.  Beta 
Sigma  Phi  i«  now  a  unique  organization 
of  women  who  perform  a  major  role  In 
providing  service  to  others.  Beta  Sigma 
Phi  is  a  nonacademic  sorority  based 
upon  civic,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
ideals  of  which  our  Nation  can  be  proud. 

In  1947,  Beta  Sigma  Phi  originated  the 
International  Endowment  Fund,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
research  projects.  The  fimd  supports  the 
Sidney  Farber  Cancer  Institute  whose 
goals  are  to  research  the  cause  and  cure 
of  cancer  and  to  treat  victims  of  the 
disease.  The  fund  also  supports  research 
to  discover  effective  ways  of  dealing  with 
cystic  fibrosis,  kidney  disease,  arthritis, 
and  bums.  It  supports  St.  Jude's  Chil- 
dren's Research  Hospital,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  treatment  of  catastrophic 
children's  diseases,  and  Girlstown.  UJSA. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  members  have  devel- 
oped the  International  Exemplar  Fund 
to  support  the  education  of  women  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  and  to  seek  the 
improvement  of  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions for  women  in  rural  areas  of  Asia, 
Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Africft 

Mr,  President.  I  think  it  is  highly  ap- 
propriate to  extend  recognition  to  this 
fine  organization,  which  provides  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  to  women  the  world 
over,  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. I  am  pleased  to  introduce  this  reso- 
lution to  proclaim  the  week  t>eglnning 
on  April  30  as  "National  Beta  Sigma  Phi 
Week"  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  support  this 
resolution  with  me.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Bks.  75 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
played  a  leadership  role  to  advancto^  the 
status  of  women  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  Beta  Sigma  Phi  sorority,  the 
world's  largest  International  Oreek-Ietter 
women's  organization,  was  founded  on  April 
30.  1931.  by  Walter  W.  Ross  to  establish  a 
new  organization  to  enhance  women's  social 
opportunities  and  to  enrich  mind  and  per- 
sonality; 

Whereas  Beta  Sigma  PbL  atooe  Its  tooep- 
tlon.  has  been  deeply  and  consistently  dedi- 
cated to  following  "only  the  Oood.  only  the 
True,  only  the  Beautiful": 

Whereas  Beta  Sigma  Phi,  with  more  tban 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members 
from  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-one active  chapters  in  twenty-six  coim- 
tries.  has  been  pursuing  the  organization's 
goals  since  Its  inception,  and  shall  be  obaerv- 
Ing  its  golden  anniversary  in  1981: 

Whereas  the  Beta  Sigma  Phi  International 
Endowment  Pund  promotes  the  additional 
aim  of  "service  free  from  self  and  selfishness" 
through  the  support  of  research  projeou  In 
cancer  cystic  fibrosis  arittirttts  and  bum 
treatment:  and  education  sdiolarahlpa; 


Whereas  the  Beta  Slgn:ia  Phi  International 
Exemplar  Pund  contributes  substantially  to- 
ward Uie  education  cf  women  in  underde- 
veloped countries  and  for  the  improvement 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  of  rural 
women  In  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Carib- 
bean, and  Africa; 

Whereas  Beta  Sigma  Phi's  social,  cultural, 
and  aeiTlce  programs  have  a  significant  im- 
paot  on  the  lives  oi  its  members  as  weU  as 
their  communities  and  local.  Staie,  and  Na- 
tional governmental  ofliclals  around  the 
world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Aesolved  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of  Rep- 
retentative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation deslgnattog  the  seven-day  period 
commencing  on  AprU  30  of  1981  as  "National 
Beta  Sigma  Ftil  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  toterested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  that 
week  with  appropriate  ceremsnles  and  activi- 
ties to  recognize  the  National  Beta  Sigma 
Phi  'orortty  and  its  social,  cultural,  and  serv- 
ice programs  and  the  high  Ideals  for  which 
the  sorority  stands. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  try- 
ing to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  We  have  good  prospects,  I 
believe,  for  transacting  worthwhile  buJsi- 
ness  on  at  least  one  and  perhaps  two 
other  measures  this  afternoon.  While  we 
explore  that  a  little  further  and  in  order 
to  gain  a  little  time,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  n^. 

Mr.  BAKESt.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier,  the  time  gained  by  the 
quorum  call  which  has  Just  been  termi- 
nated has  permitted  us  to  try  to  arrange 
an  <»derlv  series  of  activities  for  the 
Senate  for  the  next  few  days. 

As  our  a^eagues  know,  we  disposed  of 
very  controversial  issues  today  in. 
frankly,  less  time  than  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  had  thought  was  Wuiy  to 
be  consumed. 

In  any  event  Mr.  President.  I  would 
expect  this  afternoon  that  at  least  one 
other  measure  will  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of.  most  likely  the  Japanese  ves- 
sel resolution,  cm  which  there  is  a  time 
limitation  by  agreement  entered  into 
Just  a  little  while  ago. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  there  will 
be  another  matter  to  dispose  of  this  af- 
ternoon dealing  with  crop  insurance. 
That  matter  is  still  under  negotiation  by 
the  principals,  by  the  committee  chair- 
men inv(dved.  another  announcement 
can  be  made  about  that  later  in  the 
aftemo(HL 

After  we  dispose  of  one  or  both  of 
thoae  measures.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  any  significant  prog- 
ress in  the  legislative  schedule  of  the 
Senate  could  be  made  on  Thursday,  to- 
mocTOW,  or  oo  mday. 


Therefore.  I  am  prepared  and  I  do  now 
make  these  requests,  which  I  have  shown 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  who 
is  presmtly  on  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  THURS- 
DAY. APRIL  30. 1981.  AT  11  AM.,  AND 
FROM  THURSDAY  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MAY  4,  1981,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.    BAKER   Mr.    President,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  on 
Thursday,  April  30,  1981,  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  convening  cm  said  day 
the  Presiding  OfBcer,  without  the  trans- 
action of  any  business  or  debate,  declare 
the  Senate  in  recess  imtil  11  a.m.  on 

Monday,  May  4,  1981.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President.  In  order  to 
provide  for  certain  other  housekeeping 
details  during  that  time,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing requests: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  over  on  Thurs- 
day, April  30.  1981.  and  Friday.  May  1, 
1981,  that  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
ReiH^sentatives  may  l>e  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  end  appropri- 
ately referred,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
acting  President  pro  tempcH^  be  per- 
mitted to  sign  duly  oirolled  bills  and 
joint  resoluticms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SENATORS  TO  IN- 
TRODUCE BILLS.  RESOLUTIONS 
AND  STATEMENTS.  AND  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
April  30.  1981,  between  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  and  4  pjn..  Senators  be  permitted 
to  introduce  bills,  residutions  and  state- 
ments, and  that  committees  be  author- 
ized to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Budget  Committee  be  granted 
permission  to  file  its  report  until  7  pjn. 
on  Friday,  May  1.  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ZORINSKY  ON  MONDAY. 
MAY  4,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preddait.  I  observe 
the  distinguished  Senatw  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hatakawa)  1b  oo  the  floor.  Be- 
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fore  I  yield  tbe  floor  ao  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed with  hla  neoluttoa  as  he  wishes.  I 
have  been  notified  that  the  distlngulabed 
nnnetnr  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  ZoeaisKT) 
destres  a  special  order  for  not  to  exceed 
15  mlnates  on  Monday.  May  4.  I  now 
inafee  that  request  on  his  behalf. 

The  FMBBIDZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDBR  OFPROCSDDRE 

Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dlsUncnlsbed  minority  leader.  I  es- 
pecially thank  him  for  his  extensive  con- 
sultation with  me  and  others  during  the 
course  of  this  dmr  In  arriving  at  arrange- 
ments for  a  number  of  matters.  I  might 
can  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
that  not  only  have  we  disposed  of  sig- 
nificant legislative  business  today,  and 
executive  business  as  well,  but  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  disposition 
of  two  nominees  <m  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, more  aocuratdy  one  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  and  one  soon  to  come  to 
the  Executive  Calendar,  both  of  which 
might  have  consumed  days  and  mlghi 
have  required  an  tltott  to  Invoke  cloture 
had  we  not  arrived  at  these  agreements. 

I  am  tatting,  of  course,  of  the  Pauken 
nomlnatlan  for  ACTION  and  the  Ruppe 
nomlnatlan  for  Peace  Corps.  The  fact 
that  we  were  able  to  negotiate  time  lim- 
itations on  those  nominations  and  a 
time  certain  for  the  dlsposltlim  of  them 
has  saved  the  Senate  not  just  hours  but. 
maybe,  days  of  deliberation.  So  while 
It  may  not  appear  that  a  great  deal  of 
business  has  been  transacted  on  the 
floor,  althoui^  we  have  now  had  three — 
could  the  Chair  tell  me  how  many  roU- 
caUs  we  have  had? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
Mamentarian  advises  me  there  were  four. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Although  we  have  had 
four  roUcall  votes  today,  the  volume  of 
buslnesB  transacted  and  the  number  of 
inoblems  that  have  been  dealt  with  and 
reconciled  today  is  little  short  of  prodi- 
gious. So  I  wish  to  express  again  my  ap- 
Iffedatian  to  the  minority  leader  and  his 
staff  and  to  an  Senators  tar  cooperating. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yldd  the  floor. 

Mr.  BATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  FRIfiBlDlNO  OFFlC'EU.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  ndl. 

The  leglslstive  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  ron. 

Mr.  HAYABIAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PKEttUHNO  OFFICZR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


OOUJaBCTT  C9  UNl'liaJ  STATES  SDB- 
M ARIMX  AND  JAPANESE  niEIOHT- 
ER— SENATE  RESOLUTION  115 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  relating  to 
the  coUlskm  of  a  United  States  submi- 
rine  and  a  Japanese  freighter,  and  I  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PKEtUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wfil  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fcriHowe: 


A  rwolaUon  (8.  Rm.  115)  ratating  to  tb* 
mlllitim  of  »  muted  Statw  •ubmsrtn*  tiA 
a  JkpaiMM  fr*tglit«r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  reeohitlon? 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  Is  cosponsored,  so  far,  by 
Senators  Pncr,  Pnx,  OLsmt,  Sabsu. 
Lucas.  SAsauns.  Dodd.  CxAifsroii. 
OoKTOiT,  DAkato,  Stxvxhs,  and  DnrroH; 
and  I  invite  any  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  do  so  to  have  their  names  added  as  co- 
sponsOTs. 

The  resolution  expresses  our  profound 
regret  for  the  loss  of  Japanese  life  and 
property  resulting  from  the  April  9  col- 
lision between  a  UJ3.  submarine  and  a 
Japanese  freighter.  This  tragic  accident 
is  currently  under  investigation  by  the 
Navy  and  we  hope  to  have  a  report  soon. 
The  resolution  will  not  prejudice  the  out- 
come of  that  investigation.  In  action  sep- 
arate from  the  investigatlMi.  the  Navy 
has  accepted  financial  liability  for  the 
accident  and  is  already  accepting  claims 
and  negotiating  compensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  shocked  by  the 
accident.  As  my  colleagues  can  well 
imagine,  the  Japanese  people  were  also 
shocked  and  confused  by  the  actions  of 
the  U.S.  personnel  cU>oard  the  submarine. 
The  submarine  did  not  render  assistance 
to  those  Japanese  sailors  who  survived 
the  collision,  and  the  accident  was  not 
reported  to  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
tar  more  than  24  hours.  The  American 
personnel  have  stated  that  Inclement 
weather  hampered  observation.  The  acci- 
dent has  raised  serious  questions  which 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple expect  to  be  answered. 

The  loss  of  lives  and  property  and  the 
unexidalned  actlmis  of  the  American 
crew  have  caused  an  outcry  in  Ji^MUi, 
where  the  accident  Is  labeled  a  "hit  and 
run"  by  the  Japanese  press.  This  acci- 
dent must  not  be  allowed  to  undermine 
the  mutual  trust  that  the  Japanese  and 
American  people  have  developed  over 
many  years  of  friendship.  A  thorough 
investigation  and  explanation  as  well  as 
our  sincere  efforts  to  cmnmunlcate  our 
own  dismay  at  the  tragedy  can  go  a  long 
way  in  preventing  this  incident  from  af- 
fecting our  overall  relationship.  The  Im- 
portance of  Japan  to  the  United  States 
and  the  value  that  we  place  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Japanese  peoide  cannot 
be  overstated. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of 
those  men  who  lost  their  lives.  No  txprn- 
sl(m  of  sorrow  or  financial  settlement  can 
compensate  for  their  loss.  The  families 
will  be  ranembered  in  our  thoughts  and 
prayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
ceive the  overwhdmlng  support  of  the 
Senate  for  this  resolution.  I  ask  for  the 
yea^  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Ihe  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ap- 
proved this  resolution  by  a  vote  of  14  to 


0:  and  Mr.  Armacost,  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs, 
has  given  his  approval,  on  behalf  ot  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  Haig. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoxb  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  In  connection 
with  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
asfoUows: 

[From  the  Wmahlngton  Post] 
Hrr  Airs  Ruk 

On  a  foggy  morning  In  a  •hipping  lane  off 
Japan,  the  USS  George  Washington,  a  nu- 
clear-powered Polaris  submarine,  somehow 
while  surfacing  rammed  and  aank  a  Japa- 
nese freighter.  The  collision,  taking  the  Uvea 
of  the  freighter  captain  and  a  crewman, 
might  have  been  put  down  merely  as  a  re- 
grettable accident,  but  for  one  thing.  The 
•kipper  of  the  sub,  and  a  patrol  plane  over- 
head, left  the  scene  without  picking  up  the 
survivors,  who  drifted  for  19  hours.  The  Jap- 
anese goTcmment  was  not  notified  for  36 
hours.  This  hit-and-run  aspect  has  since  pro- 
voked a  storm  In  Japan. 

As  well  It  might.  The  tradition  of  the  sea 
and  international  law  alike  dictated  a  rescue 
effort.  The  Navy  tentatively  suggests  that  the 
Oeorge  Washington  surfaced  briefly,  saw 
nothing  In  the  soup,  and  figured  whatever 
It  had  struck  was  okay.  Other  observers.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Japanese  In  the 
opposition  and  press,  ask  whether  the  skip- 
per either  lacked  a  proper  concern  for  the 
freighter  or  calculated  that  on  balance  It 
would  be  best  to  clear  the  area,  given  the 
likely  hot  reaction  In  Japan  to  an  accident 
Involving  a  nuclear-powered,  nuclear-weap- 
on-carrying submarine. 

Yesterday,  11  days  after  the  fact,  a  reluc- 
tant Navy  assumed  financial  liability  and 
agreed  to  work  out  Japanese  claims,  even 
whUe  Its  Investigation  of  the  American  cap- 
tain's personal  responslbUlty  goes  on.  Just 
how  successful  this  will  be  In  limiting  the 
political  damage  is  unclear,  however.  The 
•Ta-snese  have  an  extraordinary  continuing 
sensitivity  to  anything  having  to  do  with 
nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  power  plants, 
especially  In  circumstances  of  accident.  In 
this  Instance,  the  damage  was  compounded 
by  neglect  of  the  survivors.  This  offended  the 
Japanese  sense  of  propriety  and  courtesy,  and 
produced  comparisons  of  American  behavior 
with  the  harassment  commonly  practiced  by 
the  Soviet  navy. 

Other  things  being  equal,  all  this  might  be 
set  aside  after  a  period  of  recrimination  and 
regret.  But  other  things  are  not  equal.  Japan 
Is  recalibrating  its  defense  posture  In  the 
light  of  changing  perceptions  of  American 
and  Soviet  power.  What  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  this  process  Is  a  sense  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  reliable  and  steady  patron,  as 
careful  of  Japan's  requirements.  mUltary  and 
psychological,  as  of  Its  own.  This  Is  where 
the  hit-and-run  character  of  the  subnuirlne 
Incident  will  hurt  most. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  14,  1081] 

jAPAiTKas  Omasi.  Skzftical  ov  UA 

DsTAXLa  or  Coixisioir 

(By  WUllam  Chapman) 

ToKTo.  April  IS. — Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
ister Masayoahl  Ito  today  said  DB.  explana- 
tions of  how  a  U.S.  nuclear  submarine 
rammed  and  sank  a  Japanese  freighter  last 
week  were  unconvincing. 

He  made  his  remarks  as  a  chorus  of  poli- 
ticians and  press  editorials  also  deplored  the 
accident. 

Sharp  questions  from  opposition  and  gov- 
ernment party  members  In  the  parllsment 
and  strong  newspaper  editorials  accused  the 
VS.  submarine's  crew  of  falling  to  attempt 
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to  rescue  the  sttrvlvlng  Japaneae  craw  niem- 
bers,  whose  ship  sank  In  International  wa- 
ters 110  miles  from  Japan  Thunday. 

Under  questioning,  Ito  said  be  bad  doubta 
about  the  U.S.  explanations  and  said  be  bad 
asked  U.S.  Ambassador  Mike  Man«fleM  about 
them. 

Ito  said  IntemaUonal  law  clearly  required 
the  American  submarine  crew  to  make  a  res- 
cue attempt,  and  be  added  that  tbe  VS. 
explanations  of  this  so  far  were  not  con- 
vincing. 

But  he  said,  "We  should  await  tbe  result 
of  the  Investigation"  planned  by  the  United 
States. 

That  mqulry  gets  underway  Tuesday  when 
a  veteran  Navy  submarine  commander,  CH>t. 
WUUs  Rich,  arrives  here  from  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  wlU  question  ofllcers  of  the  submarine, 
which  has  been  ordered  In  from  sea  to  an 
undisclosed  port  to  fadUtate  the  Investiga- 
tion, U.S.  officials  said.  Japaneae  surviving 
crewmen  also  will  be  questioned,  they  added. 

Mansfield,  in  a  news  conference,  said.  "I 
feel  very  distressed  about  this."  He  said  the 
Investigation  should  be  conducted  "tbe 
quicker  the  better,  but  It  must  be  thorough 
and  justice  must  be  even-handed." 

Mansfield  added,  however,  that  the  acci- 
dent should  not  affect  the  overall  U3.-Jap- 
anese  security  relationship. 

The  fleet  ballistic  mlssUe  submarine  US8 
Oeorge  Washington  rammed  the  keel  of  a 
2300-ton  freighter,  the  Nlssho  Maru,  Thurs- 
day morning.  The  captain  and  a  crewman 
apparently  drowned,  and  13  survivors  drifted 
In  Illeboats  for  19  hours. 

The  U.S.  Navy  said  the  sub,  which  suf- 
fered only  minimal  damage,  surfaced  to  give 
assistance  but  saw  no  vessel  or  survivors  In 
distress  and  then  submerged.  There  has  been 
no  explanation  for  a  36-hour  delay  In  noti- 
fying the  Japanese  government  definitely  of 
the  accident. 

The  ■tmring  and  accounts  of  surviving 
cre«  men  ha^e  be''ome  a  major  public  Issue 
and  have  provided  some  of  tbe  sbaipeet  antl- 
Amerlcan  prsss  commentary  In  several  years. 
It  has  given  critics  of  the  U.S.-Japaneee 
security  relationship  a  new  platform.  The 
extent  of  political  damage.  Japane^  officials 
said,  would  depend  on  tbe  results  of  tbe  U.S. 
investlgstl'-n  and  the  re<ultlng  explanations. 

Tbe  aeddsnt  also  provided  a  new  cause  for 
J^MUi's  voeUlBrous  antlnuelear  organisations, 
which  staged  a  protest  march  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican Kmbaasy  here. 

There  was  stlU  no  explanation  of  why  tbe 
submarine  was  ooeratlng  near  the  surface — 
at  periscope  depth — In  foggy  weather  In  a 
busy  shipping  lane.  Capt.  John  F.  O'Connell, 
naval  attach^  at  the  U.8.  Smbaasy,  said  It 
may  have  been  surfacing  for  a  navigational 
reading,  to  receive  radio  meaaages  or  to  make 
contact  with  a  plane  Involved  in  Its  opera- 
tions. 

Press  criticism  centered  on  tbe  aUeged 
failure  to  save  lives  and  tbe  long  delay  In 
reporting  tbs  accident  to  Japanese  autborl- 
tlea. 

There  was  considerable  press  speculation 
that  the  sub  had  avoided  picking  up  survi- 
vors Intentionally  to  avoid  revealing  military 
secrets. 

Similar  Asrges  came  from  oppoaltloa 
niamberi  of  parliament.  led  by  the  Japan 
Sodallst  Party,  but  a  member  of  the  ruling 
Liberal-Democratic  Party,  Sbmtaio  Isblbara. 
also  raised  skeptical  questions. 

Ishihara  a^ked  for  a  fuller  explanation  of 
why  the  AmsHean  submarine  was  operating 
In  thoae  waters  and  aald  tbe  accident.  If  not 
more  completely  explained,  would  affect  ad- 
versely tbe  UB.-Japanese  security  reUtlon- 
sblp. 

Questions  were  also  raised  about  tbe 
statements  of  surviving  seamen  that,  after 
Marly  five  hours  In  lifeboats,  tbey  saw  two 
submarine  pcrlaeopes  emerge  from  tbe  water 
and  seemingly  drcle  tb«m  for  aome  mim 


VB.  oOdals  said  today  tbey  bad  no  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  r^ly  to  thoae 
assertions. 

(Ptom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Apr.  23,  1981 ) 

SoBMAKim  Sad  To  Have  Lxrr  Cbash  Axka 

BacAUSB  Skippss  Saw  Notbong  Aiuss 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

WasBBfOTOif,  April  33. — Naval  and  dlf^o- 
matlc  reports  on  the  collision  of  an  American 
submarine  and  a  Japanese  freighter  two 
weeks  ago  show  that  the  submarine  left  the 
scene  shortly  after  the  accident  because  the 
American  captain  saw  nothing  amiss.  Penta- 
gon officials  said  today. 

Tlwae  officials  said  that  the  submarine 
Oeorge  Washington  had  surfaced  immediate- 
ly after  striking  the  freighter  Nlssho  Maru. 
Tbe  submarine's  crew  determined  that  the 
damage  to  their  vessel  was  minor  and  they 
saw  the  Japanese  ship  steaming  away  appar- 
ently unhvmed,  the  ofllclals  said. 

The  captain  of  the  submarine,  which  car- 
ries nuclear  ballistic  missUes,  then  ordered 
bis  craft  to  submerge  and  to  clear  tbe  area 
In  accord  with  standard  operating  procedures 
Intended  to  avoid  detection  by  Soviet  satel- 
Utes.  ahlpa  or  aircraft. 

Not  until  nearly  31  hours  later,  the  offi- 
cials said,  did  tbe  submarine  captain  learn 
that  the  Japanese  ship  had  sxmk  30  minutes 
after  the  collision  with  the  loss  of  two  Uvea 
or  that  the  rest  of  the  15-man  crew  had 
drifted  in  life  rafts  for  18  hours  l>efore  being 
reecued  by  a  Japanese  warship. 

AMn-AMxaiCAN  mxnfc  axovsid 

The  incident  lias  aroused  anti-American 
sentiment  In  Japan  de^lte  apologies  from 
President  Reagan  and  other  senior  United 
States  officials  and  the  Navy's  acceptance  of 
legal  liability  to  compensate  the  Japanese 
Involved  for  their  losses. 

Tbe  Navy  has  started  an  Investigation  in 
Japan,  where  the  Japanese  survivors  were 
taken;  in  Ouam,  where  the  submarine  went; 
and  in  HawaU,  where  the  submarine's  home 
p<Ht  and  tbe  Pacific  Command  headquarters 
are  situated.  The  United  States  has  promised 
a  fuU  disclosure  as  quiclUy  as  possible. 

Officials  here  cautioned,  however,  that  the 
investigation  might  not  be  completed  before 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  visits  President 
Reagan  on  May  7  and  8. 

Details  of  the  investigation  have  been 
closely  held,  the  officials  said,  because  it  may 
lead  to  disciplinary  action  and  because  the 
legal  rights  of  potential  defendants  must  be 
protected.  Even  so,  an  outline  of  the  Incident 
has  been  pieced  together  from  several  oflidals 
Informed  on  the  episode.  Each  emphasized 
that  the  information  was  tentative,  pending 
tbe  outcome  of  the  investigation. 

About  10:30  KM.  on  April  9,  the  George 
Washington,  the  oldest  of  the  United  States 
submarlnea  to  carry  ballistic  mlssUes.  was 
cruising  not  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
East  China  Sea  atmut  lio  miles  south-south- 
west of  the  Js4>anese  port  of  Sasebo. 

VSBBSL  NOT  OM  ITSHAX.  lOaSIOir 

Tbe  submarine,  however,  was  not  on  its 
usual  mission,  which  is  to  move  in  deep 
water  with  its  16  PolarU  ballistic  minilea 
ready  to  lire  at  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tbe  George  Washington,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Comd.  Robert  D.  Woehl,  was  instead 
engaged  in  a  training  exercise  with  an  Amer- 
ican P-3C  Orion  aircraft  from  a  base  In 
Japan  flying  low  overhead.  The  Orion  is  a 
four-engine  antisubmarine  plane  capable  of 
carrying  conventional  or  nuclear  weapons  to 
attack  submarines. 

The  submarine  was  taking  the  role  of  an 
enemy  submarine  to  give  the  Orion's  lO-man 
crew  practice  in  detecting  and  attacking  tbe 
undersea  craft.  The  ship  was  not,  as  some 
accounts  have  speculated,  using  the  Japanese 
freighter  as  a  target  for  a  pracUoe  torpedo 
run. 

During  tbe  drill,  tbe  submarine  roee  close 


to  the  surface  either  to  take  a  navigational 
fix  or  to  communicate  with  the  plane,  neither 
of  which  it  cotild  do  at  greater  depth.  But 
the  submarine  crew  members  were  unaware 
of  the  Nlssho  Maru  almost  directly  above 
them. 

The  3360-ton  Japaneae  ship,  loaded  with 
cotton,  apparently  was  too  small  and  moving 
too  slowly  to  be  picked  up  by  tbe  submarine's 
listening  devices,  according  to  reports.  More- 
over, the  submarine  was  not  using  Its  active 
sonar,  which  sends  out  a  "ping"  that  bounces 
off  objects  In  the  sea  and  returns  to  give 
range  and  bearing.  The  device  was  not  being 
used  because  it  could  give  the  Orion  an  indi- 
cator of  the  submarine's  position. 

PSaUCOPC  WAS  OOWM 

Another  reason  why  those  controlling  the 
submarine  were  not  aware  of  the  Japaneae 
ship  was  that  the  periscope  was  down.  Why 
it  was  not  used  is  unclear,  except  that  per- 
haps It  too  could  have  disclosed  the  position 
of  the  submarine. 

In  any  event,  the  crew  of  tbe  submarine 
felt  a  bump  and  a  slight  shudder  as  the  con- 
ning tower  hit  tbe  bottom  of  the  freighter. 

The  submarine's  captain  Inunediately  or- 
dered the  ship  to  surface.  Ttie  crew  checked 
the  conning  tower  for  damage  and  reported 
it  to  be  minor.  Tbe  submarine's  officers  also 
siw  no  sign  of  distress  from  the  Japanese 
ship,  which  was  close  enough  for  them  to  read 
Its  name. 

The  freighter  soon  dlsiq>peared  into  the 
murky  weather,  apparently  steaming  away 
undamaged.  Tbe  submarine,  which  had  been 
on  the  surface  for  about  five  minutes,  then 
submerged  and  moved  away  so  as  to  regain 
Its  concealment. 

Naval  officers  said  tliat  good  seamanship 
under  those  circumstances  should  have  led 
the  submarine  captain  to  pursue  the  freight- 
er to  as'c  whether  It  was  seaworthy.  Why  he 
did  not  Is  a  vital  point  of  the  investigation. 
opssATiMc  nramucnoNa  crrs> 

Pentagon  officials  said  the  evidence  so  far 
showed  that  the  submarine  captain,  whose 
erperlence  has  been  mostly  in  deep  water 
isolated  from  other  ships,  might  not  have 
reacted  in  the  way  of  a  surface  ssUlor  accus- 
tomed to  having  many  other  vessels  around. 

The  officials  emphasized  that,  contrary  to 
press  speculation,  nothing  In  naval  regu- 
lations would  prevent  a  nuclear-powered 
vessel  or  a  nuclear-arme'l  v^s'e'  from  stand- 
ing by  to  rescue  sailors  In  distress. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  naval  officers 
expressed  resentment  over  the  cliarge  heard 
from  some  Japanese  officials  and  com- 
mentators that  the  George  Washington  was 
guUty  of  a  "hit  and  run"  accident.  Tbey 
pointed  out  that  many  Vietnamese  "boat 
people"  had  reported  q>endlng  many  days 
at  sea  whUe  Japaneae  merchant  vesstils 
passed  them  by. 

Pen^a^on  officials  said  they  did  not  know 
whether  the  Nlaaho  Maru.  In  tbe  30  minutes 
that  It  remained  afloat,  had  sent  out  a  dis- 
tress signal. 

CHscK  BT  n.am  aauuistsD 
After  the  Gerrr^  Washington  submerged 
to  a  5haUow  depth,  the  submarine  radioed 
the  Orion  above  to  look  for  the  freighter 
and  check  for  damage.  The  plane  did  so  and 
radioed  back  that  It  could  see  nothing  wrong. 
The  captain  of  the  submarine  then  sent  an 
operational  report  on  the  accident  to  higher 
headquarters. 

Because  he  reported  no  serious  damage  to 
the  submarine  or  to  tbe  freighter,  tbe  Navy 
felt  no  urgency  in  informing  the  Japanese 
Government  of  the  accident. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  that  tbe  Navy 
had  accepted  liability  for  tbe  ccdllslon  not 
only  in  an  effort  to  dampen  enwtlona  In 
Japan  but  al«o  because  a  Federal  court  ruled 
in  1974  that  submarlnea  must  "give  way" 
In  circumstances  like  thoae  in  this  incident. 
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vs. 

TOKTO.  AppU  aa  (B«iUr»). 
muMd  8t»tM  N»T»1  oOmt  todky  qoMUoaMI 
IS  BUTTlfcw  of  the  J>p»n—  tM^tm  th»t 
^..fc  aftar  a  coUlalon  with  an  Omgtnan 
■ubOMrliM. 

Capt.  ymUM  Blcb.  who  U  lnv«BUgatlng  the 
^~ff^^^TV>T'.  ta&t  Um  ctirvlTor*  aXttr  urlTlng 
hM«  tram  Ouua  wh«i«  th*  aubmarliia.  th* 
Omti*  WMblnctoD  U  tfint  rvpalTML  B* 
waa  atwfrinpiinM^  by  Oapt.  John  OX^onaaU, 
a  Unltatf  Stataa  military  attach^  in  Japazi. 
who  la  a  fomiar  aubmarliia  commantlar. 

(Pnm  tha  Maw  York  Tlmaa.  Apr.  16.  IMl) 
To  Paaaa  Bmaoa.m  om  SnnuMo 
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(By  BBnry  Boott  Stokaa) 

•niKTO.  AptU  15.— Prima  Iflnlatar  Zanko 
Soauld  toM  ParUamant  today  that  ha  would 
aak  Praatdaat  Baacaa  About  tha  ooUlakm  ba- 
taaan  an  Amartcan  aubmarlna  and  a  Japan- 
«aa  fralfhtar  at  thalr  maaUng  in  Waahlnc- 
ton  naxt  month. 

Mr.  Sosukl  diacrtbaa  tha  accident  laat 
Thuraday,  whleh  raaultad  in  the  Unking  of 
tha  ftaichtar  and  tha  daatha  of  two  of  lu 
craw,  aa  "rvry  ragrattabla  and  a  big  abock 
to  ma.** 

The  Japaaeaa  bava  aatd  that  tha  nuelaar 
aubmarlna.  the  Oaorge  Waahlngton.  failed 
to  pick  up  tha  13  aurTlTon  of  tha  colllalon 
and  that  the  United  Stataa  Nary  did  not 
report  tha  IncMent  promptly.  The  dlapute 
ovar  tha  ooUlalon  comaa  at  a  time  when  the 
united  Stataa  la  trying  hard  to  obtain  an 
ineraaaad  Japanaaa  military  commitment. 
'  Tha  main  topic  at  the  Reagan -Suaukl 
meeting  la  azpactad  here  to  be  defanae  and 
Amarlean  raqmata  for  Japan  to  aeaiima  a 
greater  part  of  tha  burden  of  protecting  It- 
aaU. 

Tha  Uhltad  Stataa,  according  to  Ambaaaa- 
dor  Mka  ManaWeld.  wanta  Japan  to  protect 
aaa  lanaa  cloaa  to  home,  to  ipend  much  more 
on  antlaohmarlne  and  aurraUlance  aircraft 
auppUad  by  tha  United  Stataa  and  to  in- 
creaaa  military  apandlng  to  aubatantlally 
higher  larala. 

arcaca  ar  nAiranxLO  motkd 

"At  tha  ttme  of  tha  accident.  Ambaaaador 
Mlha  Manrtlahl  waa  addraaatng  a  meeting. 
appaaUng  to  tha  audlenca  on  tha  Importance 
of  Japan's  dafanaa  capability."  eald  tha 
maai  riii'iilatiuii  nawapapar  Tomlurl.  "Hla 
appeal  could  haTe  Uttle  effect  when  auch  an 
•oddant  takea  place  in  watara  around  Ja- 
pan." It  mmmatited. 

"I  am  not  eooTlnced  yet  by  the  statement 
that  tha  vMhUlty  waa  inaufflclent  or  that 
thay  loat  aigbt  of  tha  ahlp,"  aald  Foreign 
Mblatar  Maaaynahl  Ito  in  Parliament  Mon- 
day, raftering  to  a  United  Stataa  Navy  ac- 
count at  the  accident,  which  occurred  aome 
110  mllaa  aonth-aouthaaat  of  Saaabo  in  weat- 
am  Japan. 

The  Uhitad  Stataa  haa  apologlaed  to  Ja- 
pan through  Ur.  Manalltfd.  But  there  wata 
no  further  aKplanatlona  of  what  happened 
whan  tha  balUattc-mlaaUa  submarine  struck 
tha  ajM>-ton  fkalghtar. 

Ut.  no  aald  today  that  ha  azpactad  the 
Unltad  Stataa  to  prorlda  an  "Interim  ac- 
eounr*  of  the  accident  following  a  United 
Stotaa  Wary  Inquiry  that  started  yaaterday 
•*  Sewanth  Flaat  haadquartara  in  Tokoauka. 

Japanaaa  sui  tlvura  aald  that  vlalbUlty  at 
tha  time  of  the  coIUalon  waa  doae  to  3.000 
yarda  and  that  they  had  leen  the  submarine 
about  800  yarda  away  on  tha  surface  after 
thacratfi. 

Tha  UBttad  Stotaa  Wary  aald  that  the 
aubmarlna  saw  no  surrlTora  and  no  sign  of 
a  ahlp  going  down,  that  it  called  for  an  air- 
craft to  check  tha  area,  and  that  it  left  the 
*'•'»*.  »t«r  the  plana  found  nothing  (o 
report. 


Mr.  DtCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  resolution,  and  I  compl  jnent 
the  Senator  from  CalUomla. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosiKinsor. 

The  PRESIDINa  Of  FICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DkCX>NCINI.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  reaolutkm. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  b«ck? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side.  

The  PRESmrNa  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakir), 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
PaKSSLH) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Chti.  Tow£R)  are  necessarily  absent. 

B4r.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglkton). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glemn). 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WT'TntMs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tbe  result  was  announced — ^yeas  92. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  88  Leg] 
TBA8— 03 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Andrcwa 

Clold  water 

MltcheU 

Armstrons 

Oorttm 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

OiaMley 

Murkowakl 

Baotaan 

Batch 

mcklea 

Bldan 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Bosehwtta 

Bayakawa 

PeU 

Bradley 

Haflln 

Percy 

BimpOTS 

Hetna 

Pto'mlja 

Burdlck 

WmIim 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

HoUln«« 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Buddlaston 

Bandoiph 

ByntBobartC 

.  Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackaoo 

Ru<«man 

Ooehian 

Jepean 

Sartaanea 

Ootaen 

Johnston 

Saater 

Craaaton 

ysjiitiaimi 

Schmltt 

Kaftan 

Blmpaon 

Dantbrth 

Kennedy 

Ppectar 

DeCondol 

La^ialt 

Stafford 

Den  ton 

Laahy 

Stennls 

DlTon 

LeTln 

Steraa 

Dodd 

XiOng 

Bymms 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tbunnond 

Domenlct 

Taonsas 

DurenberBer 

Wallop 

Kaat 

Matttasly 

Waraer 

MoClure 

walekar 

Ford 

Melchor 

Zorlnaky 

WOT  VOTUIO— 8 

Bakar 

Olaon 

Tower 

ChUaa 

Hart 

WUllams 

■asletoa 

Praailir 

The    PRESimNO     OFFICER 
yields  time? 


Who 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Tbe  resduUon  (8.  Res.  115),  with  Its 
preamble  Is  as  follows: 

S.  Raa.  115 

Whereas  the  United  Stataa  and  Japan  are 
longtime  friends  and  cloee  alUea  under  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
of  I960; 

Whereaa  the  American  people  have  great 
affection  and  respect  for  the  JH>anese  people: 

Whereaa  a  tragic  colllalon  In  the  East 
China  Sea  oo  AprU  0.  1081.  between  a  United 
Stataa  submarine  and  a  Japaneea  freighter 


reaultad  In  the  loaa  of  two  Japanaaa  llvaa, 
serious  danger  to  many  others,  and  coatly 
damage  to  Japanese  property; 

Whereas  serious  questions  have  been  raised 
regarding  tbe  cause  of  this  accident  and  sub- 
sequent actions  of  American  personnel;  and 

Whereas  a  thorough  InveattgaUon  U  being 
conducted  Into  the  causea  of  tbe  accident 
which  wlU  raault  In  a  fuU  accounting  as 
soon  as  poaalble  to  both  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotea  and  tha  Ooramment  of  Japan: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved.  That  It  U  tha  sense  of  tbe  Senate 
that  the  United  Stataa  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  ezprees  their  profound  regret  for 
the  loaa  of  Japanese  Ufa  and  property,  send 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  famlllea  of  thoae 
men  who  loet  their  lives,  and  aaaure  the 
Japanese  people  and  their  Oovemment  that 
a  complete  investigation  will  be  conducted 
and  a  full  explanaUon  provided  regarding 
this  tragedy. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleiic  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatakawa)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

REPORT  ON  THE  AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  sta- 
tistics released  yesterday  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  teU  an  alarming 
story.  Imports  of  automobiles  from 
Japan  reached  180.103  units  In  March, 
up  31.1  percent  from  February  and  up 
10.5  percent  from  March  of  1980.  Im- 
ports In  the  first  quarter  reached  521.425 
units,  well  over  the  450.000-unit  projec- 
tion by  the  Japanese  and  over  2.1  mil- 
lion on  an  annual  basis. 

Yesterday  also  marked  the  final  set  of 
Industry  proflt-and-loss  statistics  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.  While  I  am  en- 
couraged bv  GM's  first  quarter  profit 
of  $190  million.  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  AMC 
continue  to  show  huge  losses  totaling  al- 
most $80  milllan. 


IMPROVING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  THURMCMTO.  Mr.  President,  the 
operations  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  Improvements  therein  have 
always  been  of  great  Interest  to  me.  I 
have  attempted  to  work  closely  with  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  .Tudic'al  Conference, 
and  the  Administrative  Office  of  th«  U  8. 
Courts  toward  this  end.  Although,  at 
times,  we  have  taken  different  routes. 
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I  believe  that  we  have  sbared  the  same 
goal,  clearly,  this  is  not  a  concern  solely 
for  tbe  Judiciary. 

In  this  ligbt,  I  offer  for  the  Rcookd  a 
very  intsesting  articie  in  the  winter 
1981,  isstte  of  tbe  Washington  li  Lee 
Law  Review  by  Dr.  Mark  W.  Cannon, 
administrative  assistant  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger,  and  Mr.  Warren  Clklns. 
Entitled  "Interbranch  Corporatloai  in 
Improving  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
Uce:  A  Major  Innovation."  this  article 
outlines  some  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
that  have  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro 
as  foUowg: 
iMmaaAMCH    Coonaanoir    xw    Iiu«uvuia 

TBS  ADMimsTaATiaH  or  Jvstics:   A  Ma- 

joa  Innovation 

(By  Mark  w.  Cannon*  and  Warren  I. 
Clklns**) 

In  January  of  1078,  March  of  1970,  and 
January  of  1980,  small  Informal  conferencea 
devoted  to  problems  of  tha  admlnlatratlon  of 
Justice  were  held  In  Colonial  WUllamaburg 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Ilia  Brooklnga  In- 
stitution's  Advanced  Study  Program.  Leadara 
of  the  three  branchaa  of  tha  federal  govern- 
mrent  attended,  inriiwn^  the  Chief  Justlea 
of  the  United  SUtea,  tha  Attorney  Oanaral 

•BJU  Onlveralty  of  Utah;  MJL.  MJPA.. 
PhJ).,  Harvard.  Dr.  Cannon  sanrad  as  an 
Administrative  Assistant  to  Congreaaman 
Henry  Aldoiu  Dixon  from  1056  to  1080,  and 
aa  Legislative  Assistant  in  Utah  for  Senator 
Wallace  P.  Bennett  from  1061  to  1063.  He 
waa  Chairman  of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment of  Brlgham  Toung  University  from 
1061  to  leat. 

In  1064,  Dr.  Cannon  Joined  the  preatlglous 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  In  New 
York.  He  served  as  Director  of  tha  Vene- 
zuelan Urban  Development  Project  and  then 
as  Director  of  International  Programs.  From 
1068  to  1073,  Di.  Cannon  was  Director  of 
the  Institute. 

In  1073.  Dr.  Cannon  waa  selected  to  be 
the  first  incumbent  of  tha  newly  created 
poalUon  of  Admlnlstrattve  Aaalstant  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  where  he  worka  with  the  Chief 
Justice  on  an  array  of  projects  designed  to 
Improve  the  functioning  of  the  Judiciary. 
Dr.  Cannon  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Public  Administration. 

••B.A.,  Harvard;  MJ>.A..  Harvard  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Public  Admlnlatratlon; 
Joint  Oraduate  Degree,  UniverslUea  of  AU- 
bama,  Tenneasae,  and  Ksntudty.  Ux.  rsiirtn« 
served  the  Federal  Oovemment  aa  Legislative 
Assistant  to  Congreaaman  Brooka  Haya  of 
Arkansas.  LegialaUve  Aaalstant  and  Preea  Sec- 
retary to  Senator  Clalr  Bngla,  Staff  Dlraetor 
of  Senator  Muakle's  Intergovammantal  Hala- 
tions Suboommlttae.  White  House  Kaacuttve 
Assistant  fbr  liaison  with  sUte  and  local  gov- 
snunenta.  Senior  Llaiaon  Officer  for  the  De- 
partaent  of  state,  and  Director  of  C^ngree- 
n^alBeiatlons  for  tha  Bqual  Employment 
^Vwtunlty  Commission,  in  1075  be  lolned 
Brookings  and  Is  now  Senior  staff  Member  in 
we  Advanted  Study  Program  of  The  Brxxtk- 
*>tg»  ImtitutUm.  He  bas  also  been  FWrfax 
County  Supervisor  from  Mt.  Venum  (1076- 
loeo). 

»,25.*  »"**»<»»  would  like  to  th-snk  Jeffrvy 
Mortis.  Michael  Luttlg.  Ashby  Boyle.  Daniel 
suchmond.  and  Jamas  Cohen  for  their  most 
I!^?*^'t  "«»•*"«*  to  Prn»«nng  thU  article. 
The  authon  would  also  Ilka  to  point  oat  that 
neithOT  tha  Supreme  Court  nor  The  Brook- 
mgs  inaatutlon  Is  reaponslble  for  the  views 
frpirMuil  herein. 

''X'tnotea  at  end  of  artlde. 


and  the  Chainneu  imd  Banking  Minority 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees.  Ibe  holding  of  these  mweclngs 
signified  an  innovative  and  radical  departure 
from  tbe  pattern  that  domlnat«wl  treatment 
of  tha  problems  of  the  courta  at  the  federal 
level  through  two  centuries — that  of  com- 
partmantaUzatlon,  bickering,  inertia,  and 
drift.  Thaee  meetings  established  new  chan- 
nels of  eommtinlcation  for  the  Informal  ex- 
change of  Information,  idaaa,  and  differing 
parqiiectlvea  on  queetlona  of  common  Interest. 
Tha  Brookings  Conferencea  have  helped  to 
break  down  extra-constitutional  barriers  be- 
tween the  branches,  barriers  arising  out  of 
misunderstanding  and  lack  of  information. 
The  conferences  have  also  provided  a  block 
of  time  and  an  ideal  setting  in  which  leaders 
of  tbe  three  branches  can  give  their  undi- 
vided attention  to  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  the  courts  of  the  nation. 


Communication  among  the  branches  Is  es- 
pecially necessary  with  respect  to  the  adnUn- 
latzaUon  of  Justice.  Under  the  Constitution. 
Congress  has  vast  powers  relevant  to  the  fed- 
eral court  system.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
"ordain  and  establish"  inferior  courts  in 
which  the  "JudicUl  power"  U  vested.  Con- 
gress is  also  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
Judgeships,  for  setting  tbe  salaries  of  Judges.' 
and  for  the  ^qiropriation  of  ftmds  for  the 
operation  (rf  the  federal  courts.  Congress  bas 
delegated  to  the  courts  the  central  role  in  the 
federal  rulemaking  process,  but  has  retained 
a  veto.  Further.  Congress  has  the  significant 
but  Uttle  used  power  of  impeachment  and 
removal.  With  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states.  It  also  Aares  the  power  of  initiation 
of  tbe  process  to  alter  tbe  effect  at  decisions 
of  tbe  Supreme  Court  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  executive  branch  also  has  significant 
reqwnslbllities  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  courts.  For  example,  tbe  President 
formally  names  judges,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Also,  as  the  largest 
litigator  by  far  in  the  federal  courts,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  quality  of  Justice  in  thoee  courts.  UntU 
1030,  the  Department  of  Justice  was  respon- 
sible for  day-to-day  management  of  the 
court  system,  a  ixde  then  assumed  by  the 
Administrative  Offltx  of  the  United  States 
Courta.  Tbe  Administration,  of  course,  has 
the  authority  to  propo<re  legislation  affecting 
tbe  organization.  Jurisdiction,  and  procednre 
In  the  federal  courta.  In  1077.  the  Office  for 
Tmprovementa  in  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tloe  waa  created  arith  the  mission  of  making 
Justice  more  elective  and  accessible.  Improv- 
ing research  In  the  field,  and  reducing  t^ose 
problems  reaultlnv  from  separation  of  powers 
and  the  federal  syHem.  The  Deoartment  thus 
revived  Its  historic  (if  not  passionate)  com- 
mitment to  ctHicem  Itself  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts.* 

Questions  affecting  the  administration  of 
Justice  have  often  beei  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agenda  of  the  political  branc^es.  Congres- 
sional concern  with  the  problems  of  the 
Judlclarw  bas  proven  spomdlc  un-i  tenuous 
throueitont  American  Mstorr'.  Oenerally. 
Congreaa  has  acted  In  the  field  of  Judicial 
administration  on^y  when  the  needs  of  the 
courts  have  gone  unremedied  for  ao  Ion?  as 
to  nther  compellln"  momentum  for  action. 
For  example.  Conftaas  dM  not  create  the 
VS.  Courts  of  ^p<>eals  tmtll  a  eanturv  ater 
the  VM  of  intermediate  appellate  courta  to 
re!leve  the  Supreme  Court  waa  first  con- 
sidered, and  thirty-five  years  after  they  were 
demonstrably  necessary. 

Prior  inertia  Is  tm(*erscored  bv  the  (develop- 
ments m  American  government  from  the 
late  I030*s  until  reeentlv.  During  this  oerlod. 
tha  executive  and  eongreaslonal  Inanches 
grew  damatlcally  as  the  federal  government 
Ita  Involvement  In  International  as 


weU  as  domeaUc  affairs.  Tat.  although  the 
feoerai  court  caseload  was  rapidly  «r»ti/<i»ig 
at  the  same  time  as  courta  tt^^^—tM  mora 
actively  involved  in  traditional  laglslativa 
areas  and  in  promoting  individual  rlghta, 
none  of  the  growth  ana  neceasary  reorganisa- 
tion which  was  occtirrlng  in  the  executive 
and  congressional  branchaa  waa  extended  to 
the  Judicial  branch. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  has  iiiiaaiid 
consistently  the  need  for  extensive  moderni- 
zation of  federal  coiut  procedures  sUice  tie 
assumed  ofllce  in  1060.  His  efforts  at  improve- 
ment were  subatantiaUy  facllltatad  by  the 
1076  Pound  Conference  on  the  Popular 
Cauaes  of  Dlasatlaf action  with  the  Admin- 
istration of  Juatlce  ( organ taad  prlndpally 
by  this  article's  co-author  Dr.  Mark  Cannon, 
and  Professor  Leo  Levin)  which  brought 
together  members  of  tbe  Jndldary  (Including 
tbe  Chief  Juatlce  and  the  state  chief 
justlcea),  prominent  lawyers,  and  legal 
acholars  to  propose  and  consider  needed 
changea  In  Judicial  administration,  nothing, 
however,  has  taken  place  similar  to  the 
Brookings  Seminars. 

Queations  of  Judicial  administration 
simply  lack  political  saUenca: 

"Tbe  problems  of  the  courts  do  not  have 
high  visioUlty.  They  reach  the  attention  of 
other  brandiee  and  the  public  only  If  thay 
are  preeaed  forward  by  someone — and  often 
not  even  then.  The  good  dtlaen  or  the  bn^ 
Congreaaman  can  be  excuaed  If  he  la  not  very 
familiar  with  the  need  to  expand  tha  United 
States  Maglstratea'  Jurladlctlon.  for  example. 
or  to  abolish  diversity  Jurisdiction,  tha  need 
for  court  adminlatratora,  or  the  need  lOr 
more  Judges  or  changea  In  tha  court  struc- 
ture    or     rules     of     procedure.   .   .   .  Ormnmnrtm 

must  make  than  proUsois  real  to  tha  bnay 
membera  of  Congress  overwhelmed  as  thay 
are  with  a  host  of  other  more  visible  prob- 
lems— pressed  on  them  by  sklllfal  lob- 
byists."» 

The  time  and  attention  of  '~f"'i"f  of 
Congreaa  are  occupied  by  a  huge  and  Increaa- 
ing  workload — aervlclng  conatltuanta.  ra- 
spundlng  to  mall,  overseeing  the  burgsaiilng 
executive  bureaucracy,  ovenealng  thalr  own 
staffa.  and  the  proceaa  of  mnshleradon  at 
legislation.  This  Incieaalng  workload  con- 
tributed, until  recent  yeara.  In  fwiftHMlnnal 
inattention  to  "technical  leglalattan"  ragard- 
ing  the  federal  courta.* 

Congreas  haa  made  the  prohlem  more 
complex  by  accelerating  tbe  uaa  of  tha  fed- 
eral courta  for  the  achievement  of  snbatan- 
Uve  poUcy  goals.  This  has  added  to  the  over- 
all '  quantity  of  cases  In  the  courts  and  to 
their  complexity.  Since  1080,  Congress  haa 
passed  seventy-two  statutea  conferring  Jmla- 
dictlon  on  the  federal  courts.  Congress  haa 
sometimes  failed  to  eonsolt  tbe  Jodlelal 
Conference  on  this  legislation  even  when  It 
directly  affects  the  operation  ot  the  court 
system.  While  adding  to  the  work  with  thla 
legislation.  Congreas  has  greatly  delayed  In 
providing  the  tools  to  the  courts  to  handle 
the  Increaae  In  caaaa. 

All  of  the  responalbUlty  for  tha  apathy 
toward  the  admlnlatratlon  of  Juatloe.  bow- 
ever,  does  not  rest  with  the  Oongrass.  Judgsa 
have  not  been  visible  enoueh  In  focusing  at- 
tention <m  the  problema  of  tha  eoorta.  Tite 
American  tradition  of  keeping  Judgca  oat  ot 
regular  noUtleal  partldoatlon  haa  deterred 
some  Judges  from  ^leaking  out  on  bdialf  of 
t*«e  needs  of  the  courts. 

While  tu'<pes  should  not  be  Invotvad  In 
tha  legislative  oro^«S8  vrlth  respect  to  aob- 
s^an^-lve  IeM«Iat1on.  thero  la  a  oompennig 
need  for  their  Involvement  In  mora  tadi- 
nlcal  questlotia  of  Judicial  adnlnlstratkm — 
such  as  revision  of  procedures  and  court 
management — ^whldi  coma  before  the  Ooa- 
gress.  Thaaa  questions  are  tadinleal  and.  on 
the  snrfSoe.  aeem  »»«^«'K«»if*»i  ib  fact,  how- 
ever, their  successful  reaolutlon  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  Judicial  system's 
abmty  to  do  substantive  Juatloe.  There  Is  a 
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•tBtvtary  Araeltir*  that  tb*  Ohlaf  JiMtlM  re- 
port uutaally  to  tlM  OoasrvM  on  tb*  work  of 
tlM  JndleUl  CoofWrtnca.  Inclndliic  Its  Ti«ws 
on  MglaUtlan  (M  U^.C.  391.  iMt  iwra«i*pb) . 
■ntla  dlxoettro  hM  boan  Mon  by  *U  m  »  liroMi 
awndftU  for  tb«  Oonfaronoe  to  communlc»t« 
roeotBiBOndatlons  «im1  eommanta  to  tb«  Oon- 
graM,  M  do  oueuUT*  acooetM  wb«n  legUla- 
tton  ftffoetlnc  tb«n  U  bolnc  oonaldorwl.  Tbe 
Oonl&M>M  ■omrtlin—  suppUM  It*  Tlowa  In 
adnnea  of  tuu>nioi»on»l  roquMt.  It  dOTVlops 
propoaato  for  laglalaUT*  aeUTlty.  Mwnbora 
of  tti  oommlttMO  coofor  wltb  concr«Minen 
■Bd  staff  on  Imom  aflOetliig  tho  couru. 
IliMMllirt—  tbo  OoBfwonco  la  not.  in  and 
of  itaalf .  an  offoctlTO  voblcla  for  cooperation 
bat«MB  tho  brancba*.  Tbi*  inefT«ctlT«n«as 
rvaolta  fNm  tba  Oonfarvnoet  infraquent 
maatlagB  aad  Ita  lack  of  a  pannanant  staff. 

Fram  tlma  to  Ubm  Ctalaf  Justloaa  bave 
takaa  aa  aettva  role  in  giving  voice  to  tba 
ooBoama  of  tbe  courts.  William  Howard  Taft. 
for  exan^e.  lobbied  Congraaa  for  paaaage 
of  tba  loRlslaUon  establishing  tba  Confer- 
ence of  Senior  Judgee  (now  tbe  Judicial 
Conference  of  tbe  United  States) .  tbe  Judges 
Mil  oaatlng  tbe  preaent  certiorari  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tba  Suprente  Court,  and  for  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  a  building  to  bouse  tbe 
Suprane  Court.  Indeed,  tbe  1948  leglaUUon 
ravlatng  tbe  Judicial  Code  mandates  tbat  tbe 
Chief  Justice  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Judicial 
Gonfwanoa  and  Its  recommendation  for  leg- 
islation. 

Tn  recent  years  other  judges  have  shown 
liiiiaailiig  awarenees  that  "(lit  is  not  only 
appropriate  for  Judges  to  comment  upon  is- 
sues which  affect  tbe  courts  but  absolutely 
naosasary."  *  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
holds  that  participation  in  legislative  and 
eaaentlva  Issues  which  affect  the  judicial 
sysUm  ts  an  ab^Iute  obligaUon  of  Judges.* 
Aa  Chlsf  Judga  Harold  Stephens  wrote,  why 
any  congreasman  "should  expect  tbe  bill  to 
pass  If  the  Judges  are  not  interested  in  it. 
I  do  not  know." 

One  broad  problem  is  tbst  judges — wltb 
life  tenure  and  Inde-endence — and  congress- 
men— directly  responsive  to  tbe  people — ap- 
proach problem*  from  different  perspecUvea. 
Tliat  Is.  tbe  Interests  of  the  two  brancbes 
differ  and  are  not  always  compatible.  For  ex- 
ampla.  from  the  standpoint  of  judges,  new 
Judgeahlrs  are  necessary  when  the  caseload 
Is  too  heavy.  Congressmen,  aware  of  the  slg- 
nlllcanoe  of  creating  new  positions  whose 
oecupants  wUl  have  life  tenure,  are  more 
sensltlva  to  tbe  political  ramifications  of 
such  action.  Congress  therefore  rarely  creates 
Judgeship*  tn  a  presidential  election  year. 
Also.  Cbngrass  is  reluctant  to  act  when  the 
President  Is  not  of  the  prevailing  party  of 
the  rung  I  sas  Thus.  Congress  paased  the 
Cnmlbus  Judgeship  law  in  1978.  eight  years 
after  stattstles  had  documented  the  need  for 
such  legislation. 

Further,  usignissmeii.  leading  a  frenetic 
poaueal  Ufa.  are  skeptical  of  tbe  "soft"  Ufe 
of  tannxvd  federal  Judgaa.  They  see  that  fed- 
eral Jodgas  can  retire  at  full  oay,  but  do  not 
seam  to  raallae  that  most  Judgea  contmue  to 
work  with  full  or  subetantlal  workloads.  Con- 
gressBMo.  forced  to  maintain  two  residences, 
wonder  at  the  complaints  of  district  court 
Judga*  trying  to  live  within  the  same  salary. 
This  wondsr  ssamlngly  ignorea  the  impro- 
priety of  Judgaa  generating  extra  Income  the 
way  congreaamen  can,  and  the  high  incomes 
moat  practltoners  gave  up  to  become  judges. 

All  of  thaae  factors — the  heavy  congres- 
sional workload,  lack  of  judicial  involvement, 
and  the  sometlnw  incompatible  perspectivee 
of  Ooograas  and  tbe  Judiciary— have  com- 
Unad  to  create  the  inaction  regarding  Judi- 
cial administration.  Tt  is  sgalnst  this  back- 
drop that  the  Idea  for  tbe  Broovinrs  Con- 
ferences was  conceived  and  implemented. 

Vootaota*  at  and  of  article. 


The  Brookings  Conferences  were  a  depar- 
ture from  settled  ways  of  doing  (or  not 
doing)  buslnees  and  from  the  more  tradi- 
tional model  of  the  separation  of  powers.  As 
thsre  might  be  some  who  would  question  the 
appropriateness  of  such  meetings  under  the 
United  States  Constitution,  because  of  the 
cloee  interaction  between  all  three  branches 
of  government,  it  is  Important  to  lay  such 
concerns  to  rest  before  turning  to  detailed 
consideration  of  which  actually  happened  at 
thoee  meetings. 

The  Constitution  does  not  bar  cooperation 
between  the  branches  of  government.  A  cen- 
tral objective  of  the  Framers  of  the  Conitl- 
tutlon  was  to  build  a  government  which 
would  work.  The  Framers  turned  away  from 
the  weak  Articles  of  Confederation.  Con- 
cerned as  they  were  with  preventing  a  dan- 
gerous concentration  of  power  in  the  new 
government,  this  concern  was  at  least 
equaled  by  the  desire  to  achieve  an  effective 
government.  As  Charles  Evans  Hughes  said 
In  his  great  speech  commemorating  the  ses- 
qulcentennlal  of  the  Con3re3s: 

"|I]n  tbe  great  enterprise  of  making  de- 
mocracy workable  we  are  all  partners.  One 
member  of  our  body  politic  cannot  say  to 
another — 'I  have  no  need  of  thee'.  We  work 
In  successful  cooperation  by  being  true,  each 
department  to  Its  own  function  and  all  to 
the  spirit  which  pervades  our  institutions — 
exalting  the  processes  of  reason,  seeking 
through  the  very  limitations  of  power,  and 
finding  the  ultimate  security  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  continued  stability  and  a  rational 
progress  In  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people." 

The  Framers  intended  the  branches  of  gov- 
ernment to  be  co-equal  and  strong  but  not 
totally  separate.  The  branches  do  not  "hiber- 
nate in  solitary  isolation  or  logic-tight  com- 
partments." ■  What  the  Constitution  provided 
was  not  complete  separation,  but  rather  the 
diffusion,  the  fragmentation,  of  power.  The 
primary  functions  of  tbe  three  branches 
were  separated  so  that  no  one  branch  would 
be  responsible  by  Itself  for  ntaking.  enforc- 
ing, and  interpreting  the  laws.  Oovemmental 
powers,  however,  are  not  so  rigidly  divided. 
These  powers  often  overlap  with  two  or  three 
branches  sharing  power  In  a  given  area.  As 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  wrote,  "While  the 
Constitution  diffuses  power  the  better  to 
secure  liberty,  it  also  contemplates  that 
pracUce  will  Integrate  the  dispersed  powers 
Into  a  workable  government.  It  enjoins  upon 
its  branches  separateness  but  Interdepend- 
ence, autonomy  but  reciprocity."  • 

It  U  clear  that  the  Framers  contemplated 
tbat  there  would  be  coordination  and  con- 
sultation in  areas  of  shared  responsibility. 
One  of  thoae  areas  is  the  administration  of 
justice  where  power — to  make  new  judges 
and  to  run  the  courts — is  split  among  the 
three  branches.  Problems  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  are  overcome  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ain by  the  Office  of  Lord  Chancellor — the 
highest  judicial  officer.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
United  States  has  no  counterpart  to  a  high 
oflBclal  with  sccess.  communication,  and  in- 
deed, participation  In  all  three  brancbes  of 
government.  Thus,  tbe  achievement  of  co- 
operation between  the  branches  must  be  by 
Informal,  not  structural  means.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  stated.  "IBJy  statutes,  history  and 
tradition — and  simple  common  sense — the 
federal  Judiciary  must  work  constantly  with 
Congress  and  tbe  Presidency  for  Improved 
methods  of  providing  Justice."  >* 

Historically,  cooperation  among  the 
brancbes  of  government  has  restilted  in  the 
moet  valuable  improvements  in  judicial  ma- 
chinery. During  the  nineteenth  century, 
Judgea  were  constantly  involved  with  the 
leglalatlve  and  executive  branchea  in  trying 
to  altar  the  federal  court  aystem.  Congreaa 


the  1801  Judiciary  Act.  which  history 
regards  more  fondly  than  contemporary  Jef- 
fersonlans.  at  the  urging  of  President  Adams 
who  was  responsive  to  tbe  dUtast*  of  jus- 
tice* for  circuit  riding.  Also,  creation  of  the 
new  Tenth  Circuit  for  the  Inter-mountaln 
western  state*  came  after  twenty-five  years 
of  effort,  culminating  in  the  support  of  all 
three  branchea.  Consider  further  the  co.'>p- 
eraUon  exhibited  In  tba  craaUon  of  tbe 
Courts  of  Appeals.  The  Judiciary  was  partic- 
ularly anxious  for  the  creation  of  a  aajH 
arate.  mtermedlate  appellate  court.  The  ef- 
fort to  create  such  a  court  began  as  early 
as  1853  with  the  support  of  Attorney  General 
Caleb  Cushlng  and  numerous  congressmen. 
The  effort  ultimately  succeeded  after  two 
decades  because  of  tbe  vigorous  support  of 
presidents  (such  as  Benjamin  Harrison), 
justices  (such  as  Chief  Justices  Walte  and 
Fuller  and  Justices  MlUer  and  Field),  and 
miny  congressmen. 

The  twentieth  century  hss  also  seen  some 
periods  of  cooperation.  The  great  period  of 
administrative  reform  In  the  early  laao's, 
which  resulted  in  tbe  creation  of  the  con- 
ference of  Senior  Circuit  Judges,  the  IBUA 
Judiciary  Act.  and  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, was  a  product  of  the  efforts  of  Chief 
JusUco  Taft.  Preaidenta  Harding  and  Cool- 
idje.  Attorney  General  Oaugherty,  and  the 
Congress.  Taft  testified  in  person  t>efore  tbe 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as  did  three  as- 
sociate justices  who  were  chosen  by  Taft  for 
their  appeal  to  the  Congreas."  In  fact,  three 
Justices  actually  drafted  the  Judges  BUI. 
which  became  the  I93fi  Judiciary  Act. 

Members  of  all  three  brancbes.  st  one  time 
or  another,  have  propoeed  devices  to  over- 
come barriers  so  as  to  gain  and  keep  con- 
gressional attention.  In  1B3I,  Benjamin  Car- 
doso proposed  a  Ministry  of  Justice  to  bridge 
gaps  and  facilitate  law  reform.  Variations  of 
Cardoso's  proposal  underlie  more  recent  pro- 
posals  for  a  National  Institute  of  Jusuce 
made  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
by  Jimmy  Carter  (before  he  became  Presi- 
dent) .  As  early  as  19S6.  members  of  Congress 
proposed  that  the  Chief  Justice  (then  Earl 
Warren)  address  a  joint  sesalon  of  the  Con- 
gress in  order  to  provide  information  to  tbe 
Congress  and  to  attract  public  attention  to 
the  issues.  In  1970.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
urged  the  crestion  of  a  permanent  Federal 
Judicial  Council.  It  would  act  as  a  coordi- 
nating body  and  report  to  Congress,  the 
President,  and  tbe  Judicial  Conference  on 
the  Impact  of  proposed  legislation  likely  to 
enlarge  federal  Jurisdiction,  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  proposal  for  creating  tem- 
porary Judgeships  to  meet  urgent  needs, 
and  examine  tbe  structure  of  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  the  allocation  of  Judi- 
cial functions  between  state  and  fed- 
eral coxirts.  The  main  purpose  of  such  a 
council  would  be  to  eatabUab  three-way 
communication.  Varloua  Ideas  for  a  three- 
branch  council  have  been  put  forward  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  Conunlaalon  on  Revision  of 
the  Federal  Court  Appellate  System  and  by 
the  Justice  Department  Committee  on  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Courts.  Cooperation 
between  the  branches  on  questions  of  Judi- 
cial administration,  however,  has  too  often 
given  way  to  an  attitude  of  drift  and  crisis 
management,  and  none  of  theaa  propoaals 
have  been  implemented. 


Consideration  of  these  proposals  to  bridge 
the  differences  between  the  branches  created 
the  intellectual  climate  in  which  the  first 
Brookings  Conference  was  conceived.  With 
none  of  these  solutions  Immedlatdy  practi- 
cal, a  leas  grandiose  channel  of  communlca- 
UooM  wss  devised.  The  idea  first  occurrad  in 
1977.  during  conversations  between  the  au- 
thors of  this  article.  One  of  them.  Warren 
Clkins.  a  staff  member  at  tbe  Brookings  In- 
stitution, had  been  responsible  for  a  four- 
day  seminar  for  some  thirty  riaalimaii  Houaa 
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and  Senate  members  on  iaauea  pending  be- 
fore the  9Sth  OoDgreaa.  The  succeaa  of  tbat 
semlxiar  stimulated  Or.  Mark  W.  Cannon,  Ad- 
ministrative Asalatant  to  the  Chief  Juatloa 
of  the  United  Statea.  to  suggest  that  Brook- 
ings might  serve  aa  both  the  catalyst  and  the 
neutral  ground  to  bring  together  tbe  three 
branches  of  government.  The  idea  waa  to 
give  thoae  polleymakera  whoee  decisions  af- 
fect the  administration  of  Justice  a  chance  to 
refiect  upon  the  needs  of  the  court*.  It  was 
hoped  that  such  a  meeting  would  gain  the 
attention  of  members  of  Congreaa  and 
heighten  their  aenaltlvlty  to  the  problems  of 
judicial  admlnlstratlon.>* 

The  timing  was  propltloua  for  such  a  gath- 
ering. The  Chief  Justice  was  well  known  for 
his  leadership  efforts  at  Judicial  naodeml- 
zaUon.   In   addlUon.  parhitpa  no  Attorney 
General  in  American  history  had  come  to 
oflice  aa  Interested  m   and  knowledgeable 
about  Judicial  administration  a*  Orlflln  BeU. 
BeU  had  appointed  other  Judgaa— such  aa 
Wade  MeCree  and  William  Webster— to  high 
poslUons.  He  had  fostered  the  creation  of 
the  Office  tat  Improvements  in  the  Adminis- 
tration   of    Justice,    appointing    Daniel    J. 
Meador  to  head  it.  There  was  also  a  growing 
Interest  In  the  problems  of  tbe  federal  court* 
on  tbe  part  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Gommltteea. 
On  June  9,  1977,  Clkins.  Walter  Held,  and 
Brad  Patterson  (aU  of  Brookings) ,  Alan  Par- 
ker (then  and  again  now  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee),  and  Mark 
W.  Cannon  met  to  review  a  working  pafter 
prepared  by  Clkins.  The  planners  aimed  for  a 
gathering  that  would  be  small,  so  that  In- 
formality and  free  expression  could  flourish. 
The  group  decided  to  limit  participation  to 
those  groups  in  each  branch  that  were  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  administration  of 
Justice.  This  "Core  Planning  Group"  agreed 
that  the  principals  of  the  first  conference 
should  be  the  Chief  Justice.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  All   three  of  these  people  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  concept  of  bedd- 
ing such  a  meeting. 

The  primary  foctia  of  the  first  conference 
was  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Its 
Chief  Counsel.  Alan  Parker,  played  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  planning  and  ImplemenU- 
tion  of  the  Conference."  Fifteen  Represen- 
tatives, iuciudlng  Chairman  Peter  Rodlno 
and  ranking  minority  member  Robert  Mc- 
Clory,  attended  the  conference.  Though  in- 
tended to  be  evaluators  rather  than  actors, 
the  partldpauon  of  House  members  in  dis- 
cussions was  both  welcome  and  eagerly  so- 

Attomey  General  QrllBn  BeU  and  his  top 
assistanta  represented  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Chief  Justice,  key  members  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  and  selected  officers 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and  tbe  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUte* 
Court  came  from  the  Judicial  branch.  The 
few  other  participants  Included  leading  legal 
scholars  as  weU  as  members  of  the  staff  at 
Brookings. 

IT 

Perhapa  the  dominating  issue  in  the  1978 
session  was  the  congestion  within  the  fed- 
eral cotirt  system  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
One  way  to  help  lessen  that  congestion  is  to 
add  Judges,  with  passage  of  an  Omnibua 
Judgeship  BlU  Imminent,  there  was  much 
discussion  about  tbe  selection  of  new  Judge* 
Attorney  General  BeU  stressed  the  commit- 
ment of  tbe  Carter  Administration  to  merit 
aelecuon.  There  waa  recognition  of  tbe  need 
to  establUh  standards  for  evaluating  Judicial 
performance  so  as  to  faclUUte  merit  selec- 
tion. Concern  was  expressed  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  absorbing  so  many  Judgea— 163— 
Into  the  Judicial  system  at  one  time,  and 
Of  the  need  to  supply  the  new  Judges  with 
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courtrooma.  staffs,  snd  supporting  faculties 
The  partlclpanu  reaUaed  that  while  passage 
of  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  BlU  would  alg- 
nlflcantly  eaae  the  burden  on  the  court*  for 
a  few  years,  it  was  not  a  long-run  answer. 
The  Chief  Justice,  for  one.  emphasised  the 
need  for  a  permanent  mechanism  for  ascer- 
taining and  satisfying  judgeship  needs. 

One  of  tbe  OMwt  stimulating  discussions 
occtured  over  proposaU  to  divide  the  circuit 
courts  of  appeaU.  Profeaaor  Maurice  Boaen- 
berg  of  Columbia  Umverslty  School  of  Law 
advocated  administrative  division  of  several 
circuits."  Rosenberg  argued  that  administra- 
tive division  of  the  circuits  would  lighten 
the  appellate  burden,  permit  flexible  uae  of 
Judicial  manpower,  and  mtnimif  inter- 
drctat  confUct.  Others,  however,  were  wor- 
ried about  the  problem  of  en  banc  hearings 
and  about  dUutlng  coUeglaUty.  The  partlcl- 
panu also  considered  the  alternative  of  per- 
manent circuit  division. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  waa  not  to 
forca  consensus  where  It  was  luxUkely.  Dis- 
agreement, aired  with  good  wiu,  served  to 
further  educate  participants  ss  to  a  broad 
range  of  views.  8U  months  after  the  confer- 
ence, a  compromise  provision  permitting  cir- 
cuit courts  of  more  than  fifteen  judges  to 
reorganize  into  "admlnUtratlve  imlts"  was 
inserted  into  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  Act. 
Such  legislation  was  consistent  with  view- 
points expressed  in  tbe  long  and  somewhat 
em9tional  debate  at  the  WUUamsburg  Con- 
ference. 

There  was  considerable  support  at  the  con- 
ference for  leglaUtlon  which  would  curtaU 
or  eliminate  federal  diversity  Jurisdiction. 
Judge  Elmo  Hunter  of  Missouri  aoowered 
traditional  arguments  against  turning  diver- 
sity esses  over  to  state  courts.  Hunter  a 
former  state  judge  who  had  become  a  federal 
district  judge,  minimized  qualitative  dlffer- 
encee  between  federal  and  state  judges,  de- 
fended the  fairness  and  sensitivity  of  state 
co\xrta,  and  emphasized  their  ahiUty  to  ad- 
judicate such  disputes.  He  stressed  the  tre- 
mendous burden  which  diversity  cases  im- 
pose upon  the  limited  judge-power  of  the 
federal  courts.  Federal  courts,  according  to 
Judge  Hunter,  should  be  kept  free  for  cases 
that  most  need  the  soeclal  skills  and  re- 
sources of  the  federal  judiciary  and  present 
federal  questions.  Judpe  Hunter  indicated 
^at  the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  aU  suo- 
ported  e'imlnatlon  of  federal  diversity  juris- 
diction. Chief  Justice  Pheran  of  the  Mlnne- 
sou  Supreme  Court.  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference Of  State  Chief  Josticee.  stated  that 
the  sUte  chief  jus+ices  had  (rone  on  record 
favoring  transfer  of  diversity  jurisdiction. 
^Whlle  there  was  general  afrreement  that 
Oonere^  ^ould  ciirtail  dlvenritv  Jurtsdic- 
Oon,  there  were  narticlnants  who  did  not 
aPT«e  that  it  wss  necessary  to  abolish  or  e^en 
siibetantlslly  l-saen  such  li'ria-iiction.  Still 
•*J"  '«ry  possible  to  trac-  House  Dss^a^e  in 
1978  of  HJl.  9Vt2.  to  abollfh  the  reneral  rti- 
veralty  of  clUzensbiD  t"riiidlction  in  the  rtis- 
trtct  eonnm.  to  the  imnant  of  the  discussion 
at  the  WUllfmsbiir»»  nonfwwce  tinon  mem- 
be-s  of  the  House  .Tudtcl^rv  Committee  » 

One  of  the  areas  of  dlacusslon  that  aroused 
considerable  interest  at  the  conference  was 
nUnor  dilute  reeoluUon.  Tn  the  two  years 
after  the  1976  Pound  ReviMted  Conference 
In  St.  Paul,  considerable  strides  were  made 
in  Imorovlng  existing  forums  and  creatlni; 
new  alternatives  to  'itl<»atlon.  Then  AssUtant 
Attorney  General  Daniel  Mea(<or  presented 
P|*°*  for  a  comprebensli'e  minor  dlsoute 
resolution  bUi  to  enoouiacre  the  use  of  ar- 
bitration. The  bill,  which  became  law  in  1980. 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  minor  dispute 
resrtution  cent^  to  serve  as  a  resource  c»n- 
te-  and  riearin?  bou-e  'or  furtbc  res^rch. 
The  letdsUtlon.  still  unfunded,  allows  for  the 
aBtabUahmant  of  neighbortiood  Justice  cen- 
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ters  under  state  authority  with  federal  "seed 
money." 

The  1978  Conference  stimulated  Inteiast 
in  the  abolition  of  the  obUgatoiy  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  SoUdtor  General 
Wade  MeCree  supported  aboUtion  of  such 
Jurisdiction,  arguing  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  have  control  over  lU  own 
docket.  The  issue  aroused  Uttle  controversy 
but   stimulated    Interest   among   congreaa- 

A  contributing  factor  to  the  eucoeaa  of  tba 
1978  Conference  was  lu  location.  The  plan- 
ners sought  to  remove  those  participating 
from  the  pressures  of  Waabln^ton.  parmlt- 
tlng  them  to  concentrate  upon  the  boatnaaa 
of  tbe  seminar.  After  consideration  of  a  va- 
riety of  sites.  Colonial  Williamsburg  was  se- 
lected. The  reUtively  small  slae  of  the  group 
generated  frankness  and  InformaUty.  Tbe 
fact  that  participants  were  away  from  tbetr 
telephone*  and  their  staffs,  and  ttie  *r^^t\ 
sense  of  history  generated  by  WUUamsbnxf 
Itself,  were  also  conducive  to  frank  and  In- 
formal discussion.  Tbe  few  days  together 
may  in  some  way  have  replicated  that  by- 
gone time  of  the  early  nlnetaentb  century 
when  congressmen  and  Judgea  lived  to- 
gether, worked  together,  and  sociallaed  In 
boarding  houses  on  Capitol  Hill.  Although 
Impoaalble  to  measure,  this  spirit  wss  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  achievement  of  tbe 
1978  Brookings  Seminar. 

There  were  other  results  of  that  first  con- 
ference. Discussion  generated  Increased  fa- 
miliarity with  Important  issues  that  had 
been,  or  would  later  be,  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Congress.  Speakers  at  the  conference 
were  later  called  upon  to  testify  at  ctmgrca- 
sional  hearings.  Tbe  knowledge  and  rapport 
which  resulted  from  the  first  WilllamAuig 
Conference  surely  led  to  Improvements  In 
legislative  consideration  of  court-ortented 
questions. 

There  was  a  consensus  that  the  1978  Con- 
ference was  successful.  Its  objectives  were 
realized.  Chairman  Rodlno  captured  the  en- 
thusiasm of  all  the  participants  when  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  he  said.  "This  Is  not 
Just  an  experiment:  It  is  an  experience." 
Maurice  Rosenberg  wrote,  "fTJhe  over- 
worked word  lilstortc'  is  exactiy  right  In  es- 
timating the  impact  of  the  session."  "  The 
personal  relationships  formed  at  the  confer- 
ence led  to  the  expectation  that  Informal 
ctmtacts  among  members  of  the  three 
brancties  would  lead  to  future  cooperation, 
or  at  least  to  more  of  a  dialogue,  on  Issue* 
of  Judicial  reform. 

T 

Planning  a  aeoctid  conference  for  the  fol- 
loartng  year  began  at  once.  Tbe  plannan 
again  aelected  Williamsburg  as  tbe  confer- 
ence site.  A  grant  from  the  Fk>renoe  ▼. 
Burden  Foundation  provided  support.  Sev- 
eral hours  were  added  to  tbe  length  of  the 
seminar  to  provide  more  time  to  consider  a 
broader  agenda  and  generaUy  to  ease  the 
presBurea  upon  the  partldpanta  The  major 
difference  from  the  first  conference  waa  tba 
decision  to  Invite  tbe  members  of  the  Senat* 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  1979  Brooklnga  Conference  waa  bald 
from  March  9  to  March  11.  Fifteen  Congraaa- 
men  attended.  Including  Senatora  Kennedy. 
Thurmond.  HeOln.  and  Slmpaon.  Aa  in  19TB, 
Brookings  ataff  member*  welcomed  tbe  pai^ 
tidpanta.  Then  came  remarks  by  Uie  Chlaf 
Justice,  the  Attorney  General  and  tbe  two 
Judiciary  ComnUttee  Chairmen.  Bepreaant- 
aUve  ECastenmeler,  srbo  araa  keenly  Interaatad 
in  court  legislation  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  dvU  Liberties  and  the 
Administration  of  JuaUoe,  however,  spoke  In 
place  <rf  Chairman  Rodlno.  who  was  unatde 
to  attend. 

One  of  tbe  moat  significant  subject*  dl*- 
cussed  was  tbe  reatruoturing  of  the  federal 
appeUata   •y*teai.    Then   Attorney 
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Ot  •  JwttM  D»- 

to  ntnet  ooti- 

I  |B«|M  •dBOtnlstrntkin 

ptovMad  IB  p«rt 

'OtenaA  Mata*  Court  of 

CIrealt.  Thto  oourt 

«mM  flooMBa'tiM  JuiladMloii  o<  tbo  trnm- 
IM  Oourt  «ff  OlatiH  and  tba  Ooort  of  Oa»- 
Zl^  and  fMMt  JUinnlt  wttb  a  naw  UA. 
OlalBa  Ooort  to  aMiaaa  ttaa  trtal  tancttMna 
of  tba  pi«MBt  Ooort  a(  ClalBW.  Jodfa  Bobvt 
ttk,  Jr^  tba  PuWa<  BtatM  Court  of 
I  ftir  tba  fUtb  Ctreolt.  an^aoaad  tba 
fmniliiiMit  MIL  but  oaottoaaa 
foittar  ■laiilallMttnn  votac  bajoad 
I  at  tba  pcopoMl.  Cblaf  Joatloa  Bur- 
1  for  a  balanoa  batwaan 
___^  joitadlcthiB  oourta. 

_. •oDDartad  mapaoBaaad raofianliaHwi  on 
•  tfUObaala.  Coataraaoa  oooaMMWtlon  o<  tbla 
id  to  glva  tba  ^datal  Oourta  Tm- 
Aet.  tartraduaad  by  Banalor  Bd- 
r  tba  waak  attar  tba  WUUama- 
borc  maattnc  a  man  tboucbtful  racaptlon. 
joOlcM  tanura  and  dlaetpUna,  tba  lub- 
jMrt  of  aawal  pandlnf  blUa  In  tba  Congraaa. 
^^(,,1,^  ^  tborougb  airing.  CSilef  Jtidga 
jaaiaa  Browitfiic  ot  tba  Unltad  Stataa  Court 
or  awnati  tor  tba  Nlntb  Clrralt  apoka  of 

tba  m aiwn  of  mora  infcrmal  procaartlnga. 

■mjiataaa  wbtob  ara  unbaraldad.  Ha  apoka  of 
tba  onMibBoaa  paMing  tba  prarlooa  day  of 
tb-)  Jodlelal  Ooafaranea  raaotuttoo  advooat- 
li«  ati«i«tbaBtaig  of  tba  Otarult  Judksial 
Ooiuiella.  Awara  tbat  pubUc  and  congraa- 
ti>f*^^i  ilfciMTlafa-" —  wltb  the  ezistlnc  alt- 
^«M«ti«  mn^t  iaiiulT«  Fonic  leglslatiT*  ra- 
ip«»»««  Browning  nUnlmlaad  the  need  for 
liH^lattTt  aaneUona  In  almost  aU  caaaa  of 
li^rapar  oooduet.  Ha  oppoaad  the  approacb 
,— »w^««M  In  the  propoaala  of  Senators  Nunn 
•nd  DaOonclnl  for  a  facial  oommlaslon  to 
deal  wltb  ootnplalnta  lodged  against  ^M]gas. 
Tbara  waa  also  dlsciualon  of  some  of  the 
altamattva  laglaUUva  praposala.  Though 
waa  DO  eonaansna.   tba   participants 

«  new  apprecUtlon  of  the  effectlve- 

I  ot  tbe  aatf-poUdng  of  the  Judiciary  <>7 
tba  Jodlelal  ConncllB. 

lOnor  dtapnta  resolution  generated  special 
tntwaat  at  tba  101V  CX>nference.  Judge  Jon 
Newman  spoke  about  tbe  oourt-annezad  ar- 
bitratton  In  tba  DUtrlet  of  Oonnactleut.  one 
of  tbree  federal  oourta  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Federal  Judicial 
Center  In  eraluattng  this  innoratlon  for 
>..iwtnm  certain  civil  cases:  tbe  Bastem  Dis- 
trict of  Penn^vanla  and  tbe  Northern  Dis- 
trict ot  Callfomla  ara  tbe  other  two  districts. 
Tbe  partldpanta  dlacuatad  the  Admlnls- 
tratkm's  afforta  to  prorlde  federal  aaelstance 
for  ststaa.  loeaUtlaa.  and  prtvata  a^ndes  in 
ordar  to  Improra,  or  crsata,  instltotlona  that 
deal  wttb  minor  dlaputaa.  The  than  pending 
Ulnar  DIapota  Reeolutkm  Act  would  en- 
eoor^a  tba  crsatlon  of  nelgbborhood  Justice 
oautata.  T^a  tbree  ptutotype  centers  funded 
by  tbe  Law  Biforeaoiant  Aaalatanoa  Admln- 
latrattaa  (I.BAA)  ware  tba  wbject  of  a  prea- 
antatloa  of  Atlanto  Superior  Court  Judge 
JaA  Btbrldge.  Btbrldga  disnisssil  tbe  canter 
Is  bla  ettf  oatng  a  telrrtBton  film  to  show 
bow  It  fonetkmed.  He  alao  dlaenaaed  tbe 
otbar  two  neigbborbood  juatloe  canters  sup- 
ported by  T.BAA  thnae  In  Loa  iUigaies  and 
Fiiiaaa  City.  Aeecrdlng  to  Bthrtdga.  the  con- 
cept Imd  auecaadad  becauaa  of  broad  aeeept- 
aaea  by  tba  eoorta  and  by  tbe  eltlaenry. 
OoBMdSAtlOB  of  tba  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
lfl74  at  tba  1979  Oonfarenoe  occurred  leea 
than  four  montha  before  tbe  expiration  of 
tbe  foor-year  delay  allowed  for  formulating 
compUanee  plans.  Tben  Deputy  Attorney 
Oenaral  Benjamin  ClrUattt.*  Maryland  Dla- 
tnet  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  n.  and  Bonald 
Oatnar.*  led  tba  dtocnaalon  on  this  law. 
Judge  Harray.  spaalrlng  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  trial  Judge,  talked  about  the  knowledge 
gained  during  the  four-year  "dry  run."  Be 

at  article. 


baUad  tba  Act  for  ralaing  to  general  oon- 
setousnees  the  need  for  a  speedy  trial,  but 
delineated  the  burdens  irnpneed  by  that 
jagtilatlon  upon  the  Judicial  system.  He 
maintained  that  experience  under  the  law 
demonstrated  that  In  Its  preeent  form  It 
could  not  achlere  Ita  objaetlvee.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  law.  Judges  must  danger- 
ously neglect  their  cItU  ease  loada  aa  tbay 
are  forced  to  expedite  criminal  prooaedtngs 
Judge  Banrey  echoed  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence recommendation  of  the  need  for  more 
flexlbUlty  In  the  time  requlramenu  under 
the  Act.  ClvUetU  spoke  out  against  "as- 
sembly line  Justice."  Indicating  some  of  the 
Indirect  and  often  negaUve  conaequencea  of 
tbe  Uw.  as  then  written,  including  the 
Act's  adverse  effects  upon  the  preparation 
of  a  proper  case  b;  the  defense. 

The  1»7»  Conference  thus  served  as  a  valu- 
able opportunity  for  congreesmen  to  receive 
feelback  regarding  the  Speedy  Trial  Act. 
Members  of  the  Judicial  and  executive 
branchea.  on  the  basU  of  their  experlenoee 
during  the  trial  period,  were  united  In  advis- 
ing that  there  should  be  more  nexlblUty 
buUt  Into  the  leglslaUon.  Several  months 
after  the  conference,  the  Congress  passed 
8.  061  which  amended  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
by  esUbllshlng  a  one-year  period  during 
which  Congress  placed  a  180-day  (rather 
than  a  100-day)  time  limit  on  the  proceeaing 
of  federal  criminal  cases.  It  is  fair  to  y 
that  the  1979  meeting  facUltated  Oongreaa' 
ability  to  explore  the  consequencee  of  a  far- 
reachlog  law,  permitting  It  to  consider  modi- 
fication from  greater  knowledge. 

There  was  also  discussion  of  the  revision 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  Professor  Ixmls 
Schwarta  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School  emphasised  that  reform  In  the 
criminal  law  was  neceeeary  in  order  to 
enhance  public  reepect  for  law.  Since  it  U 
unrealistic  however,  to  expect  perfection 
in  reform  of  the  Code.  Schwarta  advised 
implementaUon  of  the  new  Code.  Imple- 
mentation now  would  allow  amendment, 
where  necessary,  baaed  on  experience. 

Norval  Morris,  then  Dean  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School,  and  Judge  Charlee 
Joiner  of  Michigan,  addressed  tbe  subject 
of  sentencing.  Morris  stressed  the  need  to 
retain  Judicial  discretion.  He  advocated  the 
employment  of  sentencing  commissions 
which  could  provide  guidance  in  minimising 
disparities  In  sentencing  without  compro- 
mising Judicial  Independence.** 

Aa  one  can  discern  from  this  brief  outline 
of  the  agenda  of  the  1979  Conference,  the 
topics  dlscuved  touched  upon  many  of  the 
Issues  presently  important  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  This  conference,  like  iu 
predecessor,  was  deemed  a  succees.  Congress- 
man Bomano  Maszoli  ot  Kentucky  seM  he 
had  never  attended  a  conference  where  he 
used  more  of  the  information  tie  had  ob- 
tained than  the  First  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence; but  that  tbe  Second  Conference  was 
even  better.  The  discussion  generated  by 
bringing  representatives  from  all  tbree 
branches  of  government  together  was  proving 
to  be  quite  productive. 

VI 

The  1960  Williamsburg  Conference  was 
held  rram  January  16  to  January  30.  The 
eight  representatives  and  the  two  senators 
(Strom  Thurmond  and  Dennis  DeCondni) 
preeent  represented  fewer  confressmen  than 
were  present  in  1979.  ThU  was  possibly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  conference, 
earlier  in  the  year  than  the  1978  and  1979 
conferencee.  was  less  convenient — Congreas 
was  out  of  session  and  socne  legiolatora  were 
heavily  involved  with  political  campaigns — 
and  possible  tMcause  the  agenda  contained 
a  greater  concentration  upon  lon?-run  per- 
spectives at  the  expense  of  focusing  upoo 
immediate  legislative  issuee. 

As  with  the  first  two  conferences,  the  ses- 
sions began  with  statements  by  the  princi- 


pals from  each  brancb — In  this  caaa,  Cblaf 
Justice  Burger.  Attorney  Oanaral  ClvllattL 
Senator  DaOonclnl  (subeUtutlng  for  Senator 
■d  ward  Kennedy  >,  and  Fatbar  Bobart  Drlnan 
(who  read  a  statamant  from  Chairman  Bo- 
dino,  who  was  absent) .  Onca  again,  tba  open- 
ing Btatementa  tooebad  upon  a  broad  range 
of  subjects.  Tbe  aiaaa  of  pragreaa  alnoa  tba 
First  WUllamaburg  Confarenoa  wars  visible. 
These  areaa  Included  tbe  passage  at  tbe  Om- 
nibus Judgeship  BUI  and  appointment  of  185 
Judges,  exparlmenta  wltb  court-annexed  ar- 
bltrauon  and  neighborhood  JuaUoa  centers, 
expansion  of  maglatrata's  JurladlettoQ.  and 
amendments  to  the  Speedy  Trial  Act.  Since 
1978.  the  Senate  had  paased  the  Criminal 
Code  and  the  House  had  passed  a  biU  cur- 
taUiag  diversity  Jurisdiction. 

The  opening  statementa  alao  touched  upon 
areas  of  current  controversy  such  aa  Judicial 
discipline  and  tenure  and  the  queatkm  of 
spedallaed  courts  versus  courts  of  general 
Jurisdiction.  They  touched  as  well  upon  leaa 
controversial  legislation  which  had  not  yet 
cleared  tbe  Congrees.  such  aa  elimination  of 
the  obligatory  Jrirlsdlctlon  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  were  new  issuee  such  as  tbe 
Bumpers  Amendment,  and  new  Ideas,  such 
as  revision  of  the  ClvU  Coda,  menUoned  for 
discussion.  Old  "housekeeping  Itema."  such 
as  tbe  need  for  district  court  administrators 
and  an  increase  In  the  per  diem  of  Judges, 
were  also  dlscuaaed  In  the  opening  state- 
menta. 

Of  the  preeentatlons  at  the  conference  of- 
fered to  broaden  perspectlvea.  two  were  of 
special  interest — thoee  of  Maurice  Boaenberg 
and  Judge  Alvin  Bubln.  Boeenberg  addreased 
the  issue  of  the  legal  exploalan.  The  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Improvements  In  the 
Administration  of  JusUce  believes  that  tbe 
appellate  courts  are  now  bearing  tbe  heavier 
burdens — "tbe  trouble  has  moved  upstalra." 
Since  19S0.  there  has  been  an  Ibcreaae  of 
419  percent  In  filings  in  the  federal  appellate 
courts.  The  causae  are  not  easy  to  dlacem. 
Tbe  increase  Is  surely  not  only  due  to  the 
growing  reeort  to  the  courts  to  solve  sodal 
problems.  There  are  a  number  of  other  causae, 
including  the  economic  incantlvea  to  attor- 
neys to  appeal. 

Just  as  the  caxises  are  not  easy  to  discern, 
the  solutions  to  the  problem  are  not  easy  to 
formulate  or  Implement.  Trade-offs  are  ter- 
ribly dUBcult  and  complicated.  Increasing 
support  personnel  tends  to  make  the  Judicial 
proceee  facelees  and  altera  the  role  of  the 
Judge  from  adjudicator  to  manager.  Aiming 
for  greater  efficiency— "more  Judicial  bang 
for  the  buck" — could  Jeopardise  valuea  rest- 
ing at  the  core  of  due  proceea,  and  also  Inad- 
vertently detract  from  sdequate  reflection  by 
Judgee.  Strict  application  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment rule  might  prove  counterproductive. 
Bevamplng  of  the  federal  court  structure 
may  solve  some  problems  but  will  certainly 
mimn  create  others.  In  short,  the  problem  of 
increasing  litigation  Is  evident  but  there  la 
presently  no  adequate  solution. 

Judge  Bubln  of  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  refiected  upon 
the  growing  bureaucratization  of  the  Federal 
courts.  This  Is  occiirring  because  of  the  heavy 
workload.  In  his  circuit,  the  average  Judge 
participates  In  one  and  one-half  opinions  per 
day.  If  he  read  all  of  the  briefs  and  records 
before  him.  he  woxud  have  to  read  one  and 
one-half  records  and  three  or  more  briefs 
each  workliig  day.  In  addlUon  to  reeeareh 
and  writing.  To  cope  with  thla  workload, 
federal  Judges  run  "a  smaU  JudlcUl  organisa- 
tion." The  average  district  Judge  has  a  secre- 
tary, law  clerks,  docket  clerk,  court  reporter, 
the  services  of  a  probaUon  staff,  and  the  as- 
■lataiux  of  a  maelstrate  and  a  magistrate's 
staff  He  reviews  the  work  of  maglstratee  and 
bankruptcy  Judgee.  A  Judge  cannot,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  works,  review  completely 
what  his  law  clerks  do.  or  learn  all  that  they 
know.  Law  clerks  are  assisting  Judges  not 
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onl7  In  ro«ttna  taaka  bnt  tbara  la  tba  iiak 
tbat  ao  Infreailin  nambar  ana  parbapa  In- 
volved In  tba  work  at  Jodgtag  ttaalf . 

"nia  wortUoad  at  eoozta  tbni  la  '«'«*"t*''g 
tbalr  natui*  from  dallbaibttve  laatttotlana  to 
prooaartng  laatltotloaa.  JiidgH  bava  mudi 
laaa  tima.  V  any  at  aU.  fiar  mflaetton.  Tbay 
have  laas  ttiaa  to  eommimlcata  wltb  aatib 
otbar.  to  barmanlM  oplninna.  and  to  reach 
ooUeglal  daclaloaa.  Judjga  BoMa  raOaetad  on 
tbe  Impact  of  thla  wocklaad — ^"too  moeb 
work,  too  little  ttBM  to  do  tt.  tba  naeaaalty  for 
delegation.  inaOdant  manaJMiiant  and  ulti- 
mately tbe  dllotfam  at  ra^Miialbtllty." 

Judge  Bubln  aald  tbat  tbara  an  (aw  aaay 
answers.  Among  tbe  oonatruetlva  poaslbllltlaa 
are  rallevlnc  judgaa  from  their  administra- 
tive dutlea.  leaving  tba  aettlng  of  prlorltiea 
for  hearing  eaaaa  to  tba  oourta,  delnatttu- 
ttonallslng  tbe  demand  for  aebolaily  opin- 
ions, and  oonsldaratlan  by  Oaogreaa  of  tbe 
Judicial  Impact  of  statotas.  Ha  oallad  for  a 
redefinition  of  tbe  moat  Important  mlaa  for 
the  federal  Judiciary  fMIowad  by  tbe  pruning 
of  federal  jurladlctton  ao  tbat  It  would  only 
incloda  tboaa  caaea  wbleb  Arttela  m  Judgaa 
should  dadda. 

Among  the  more  q>eclfic  attracting  Inter- 
eat  at  tbe  Conference  were  restructuring  sev- 
eral federal  coxuta.  Judicial  dladpUna  and 
tenure,  and  a  propoaal  (or  a  SUte  JusUoe 
Institute.  Major  leglaUtlve  activity  formed 
the  background  for  conaldaratlon  of  raatrue- 
turlng  of  tbe  federal  court  avstem.  The  06th 
Congreea  consldereed  the  Fsderal  Court  Im- 
provements Act  and  ameitdmenta  to  tba 
Customs  Court  Act  of  1974.  Tbe  OoiigTeH 
also  considered,  but  did  not  enact,  tbe  Tax 
Court  Improvement  Act  of  1070. 

8.  1477  (the  original  Ibderal  Oourta  Im- 
provements Act)  contained  a  nrovlslon  that 
would  have  created  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Clrtmlt  by  merg- 
ing the  Court  of  Claims  and  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeala  Into  a  single 
appeUate  court  with  expanded  Jurladlctlons. 
espedaUy  over  patent  apoeals.  The  Senate 
adopted  the  blU  but  It  failed  of  final  pas- 
sage. S.  1664.  dealgned  to  expand  and  define 
more  precisely  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cus- 
toms Court  to  create  a  eomnrebenalve  system 
of  JtuilcUl  review  of  dvll  aetlona  arising 
from  Important  tranaactlona.  became  law. 
This  IsgUUUon  Chan-red  tbe  name  and  ax- 
panded  the  Jurlsdlctkm  of  tbe  Cuatoma  Court 
to  tbe  Unltad  Statea  Court  of  International 
Trade.  8.  1681,  whldi  would  have  created  a 
new  United  Statee  Court  of  Tax  Appeala  wltb 
exclusive  Intermediate  appellate  Juriadlctlan 
of  aU  decisions  of  the  United  Statea  Tkx 
Court  and  dvU  tax  dedaions  of  tbe  United 
States  District  Oourta.  did  not  obtain  favor- 
able congreaalcnal  action. 

Daniel  J.  Meador.  who  haa  returned  to  bla 
professorship  at  the  Unlverrity  of  VlrglnU 
School  of  l*w.  Introdooed  tbe  subject  by 
■tatlng  that  whUe  wb<daeala  laetrueturlng 
of  the  Judldary  to  n^Uy  a  rare  atep.  tbe  time 
U  ripe  for  some  "Judicial  arcbitaetnre"  be- 
cause of  tbe  Inability  of  tbe  cyatem  to  pro- 
vide definitive  reeolutlona  to  queationa  of 
federal  law.  What  Maurice  Boaenbeig  humor- 
ously caUed  "a  gutter  of  Cblaf  Judgca"  tben 
reacted  to  tbe  prnpoeed  laglautlon  by  (oeua- 
iag  on  tbe  effect  It  would  have  on  tbeir 
oouru.  Chief  Judge  DanlelJ.  Friedman  of  tbe 
Court  of  Claima  indicated  tbe  stmport  of  his 
court  for  S.  1477.  That  leslalatlon  would  aig- 
nlflcantly  upgrade  both  courta.  produdng 
a  court  stronger  than  the  sum  of  lu  parts." 
Judge  Friedman  warned,  however,  about 
eliminatu»g  ttom  the  Juriadlctloo  of  the  new 
court  the  appelUte  tax  Jurladletlon  of  the 
court  of  aatms.  WhUe  Chief  Judge  Howaid 
•»arkey  of  the  Court  of  Cuetoms  and  Patent 
APpeaU  took  no  stand  on  8.  1477,  he  indi- 
cated thmt  the  two  courts  would  "make  tbe 
marriage  work."  He  sUted  that  the  "young 
couple  are  good  friends."  sharing  a  buUdlng 
and  sitttag  on  each  others'  courU.  m^f^bt 
warned  agalnat  "shoehomlnr'  the  new  oom- 
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oourt  Into  tbe  dmUt  mold  ratbsr 
tbaa  treating  it  aa  a  national  oourt.  Chief 
Judge  Bdward  Be  of  tbe  United  statea  Cue- 
toma  Oourt  atatad  that  his  oourt  supported 
S.  1664.  tbat  It  would  cure  «v<vtlng  anomaUea, 
and  pmnit  tba  Implementation  of  fuU  Jus- 
tice In  Important  tranaactlona.  Chief  Judge 
C.  Moxlay  Featberstona  of  tbe  United  Statea 
Tax  Oourt  stated  tbat  tax  caaea  come  next  to 
criminal  caaea  In  terma  of  '"^'ntalnlng  pub- 
lic confidence  In  tbe  raimfug  at  tbe  court 
ayatam.  Featberstone  did  not  take  a  stand  on 
8.  1601  but  carafuUi-  I'i'rvv^  the  views  of 
Ita  praponanU  and  oppooanta. 

CUaf  Jndga  Jamaa  B.  Browning  of  tba 
United  Stataa  Oourt  of  Appaala  for  tba  Mlntb 
Olrenlt  lavlewad  davetopoianta  in  the  ana 
of  Judicial  aooonntabUlty.  Since  tba  laat 
Wlinamabmg  maaUng.  In  re^Moae  to  tba 
Nunn-DeConctnl  bUl  and  a  March  1979  Ju- 
dicial Oon(arenoe  resolution.  aU  eleven  clr- 
enlta  bad  publlabad  procaduna  tor  tiaa  by 
tba  Jndldal  Oonncila  to  deal  wltb  oom- 
pUmta  agalnat  Judgaa.  Tba  ralaa.  widely  dla- 
aamtnatad.  an  tfiort  and  alnq>Ia. 

Browning  stated  bla  tMiat  tbat  tbe  Judi- 
cial OouncUa  bad  done  aa  outataadlng  Job 
in  handling  oomplamta.  Ha  refamd  to  bU 
own  asparlanoe  in  tbe  Nlntb  Olrenlt  to  Indi- 
cate tba  paoetty  and  tilvlauty  at  oomplalnta 
ao  tar.  Browning  waa  oonoemad  by  tbe  po- 
tential (or  abnaa  at  tba  complaint  pro- 
oednrea  by  cranks,  by  prlaonara.  by  tbe 
anonyraona,  and  by  attorneys  uabig  It  as  an 
adjunct  to  litlgatloa.  In  one  year,  in  both 
tba  Ninth  Olieult  and  naUonaUy,  oomplalnta 
bava  bean  tawer  m  number  and  leaa  aerlona 
la  aatun  than  antldpatad.  WbUe  Browning 
did  not  belleva  tbat  tbara  waa  a  need  for 
elaborate  piooedurea.  given  what  be  saw  aa 
tba  amaU  number  of  laalgnlllcaat  oora- 
plalntfc  bo  did  support  aome  kind  of  laglala- 
tlon— tba  Judicial  Conference  BUI  as 
amended  somef  hat  by  certain  provisions  <rf 
tbe  original  8.  1873 — in  order  to  fix  the  role 
of  tba  JtuUdal  Oonndla  In  tba  area  of  dlad- 
pUna to  aettia  tba  doubts  of  a  few  Judges, 
and  to  taka  bead  of  pubUc  ooncem.  Oongreaa 
eventuaUy  pawed  a  MU  very  doea  to  tbe 
propoeal  at  tba  Judicial  Confereacc  »»y|.  in 
effect  stetutorUy  created,  to  a  degree,  what 
Judge  Browning  outllnad.  Ibis  bffl.  unlike 
tba  oclgbial  S.  ISTS.  provided  for  a  review  of 

omapbUnto  by  aodaUng  Judicial  bodice,  rather 
than  a  newly  created  court. 

OblafjjBatlce  Bobert  F.  uttar  of  tbe  Su- 
praaa  Ooort  of  Waablagton.  Cbalmaa  of 
tba  Qpnterspoe  of  Chief  Juatloea.  and  Pto- 
'■■■0'  Rank  Bemlngton  of  tba  Ubiversity 
of  Wlaoonaln  Law  School,  argued  tbe  case 
tor  a  State  Justice  mstttute.  an  umfanUa 
orgaalaaUon  which  would  aooommodato  and 
treat  tba  needa  and  oaaoema  of  state  court 
^Btaoa.  Tbe  State  Jnstloe  Inatttate  would 
ba  aa  ladepandnit  otganlaattem.  ebarteied 
la  tba  Diatrlet  of  Columbia,  wboaa  goal 
*P«M  ba  dlnot  a  nattooal  program  for  Im- 
proving tba  admialatrattoa  of  Juatloe  la 
atate  ooorte  aad  (oatarlag  better  ateta-(ed- 
aral  oooiamaleatlaa.  Ita  funetlaoa  would  la- 
etiMte  (ondlag  raaeareb.  Judicial  education, 
and  tnlalag  prograau.  ^^ 

Bemlngton  contended  that  there  Is  a  per- 
auaafcre  lyeds  for  federal  funding  of  state 
court  systems.  State  courta  are  responsible 
under  the  Supremacy  Clanae  of  the  United 
Statea  Oonatitutlon  for  applying  federal  taws. 
Con^csa  haa  relied  upon  state  oourta  for  tbe 
enforcement  of  some  federal  Uws.  Cases  have 
been  diverted  to  state  courta  to  protect  the 
quall^rrt  the  federal  courts.  Moreover,  fed- 
eral govenunent  actions.  especlaUy  Supreme 
Court  decisions  In  the  area  of  due  process, 
have  greatly  Increased  the  demands  for  ex- 
PWtlse  and  JudlcUl  skills  and  temperament 
f*om  state  Judges  faced  with  more  complex 
and  dllBnUt  tasks. 

If  the  reaction  of  the  congreeamen  present 
U  any  measure,  the  propoeal  for  a  State  Jua- 
tlca  Institute  might  weU  run  Into  "tough 


■^adding."  In  a  Uvely  discussion,  members  of 
Congrees  wondered  about  whether  there  is  a 
federal  Interest  in  thla  area,  expreaaed  tbeir 
concerns  about  cost,  suggested  tbat  existing 
entttlea  could  perform  tbe  Job.  and  argued 
that  maintaining  a"«"^sf  Independence  beat 
protacta  the  Independence  of  tbe  states. 

This  disnisainn  waa  brought  to  a  doae  by 
Attorney  Oenaral  ClvUattt  who  stated  tbat 
while  few  doubted  tbe  wladom  of  ciaatlng 
a  State  Juatloe  Inatttute.  tbe  coat.  oontroL 
and  Impoaltlon  on  tbe  federal  bureaucracy 
represented  a  formidable  aet  of  burdlee.  Clvl- 
lettl  suggested  a  poastble  oon^Momlae — ^tba 
creation  of  a  modeat  group  ««*^e'**^  to  draw 
upon  the  expertise  of  existing  entitles.  This 
organisation  could  approach  tba  federal  gov- 
ernment only  with  apedflc,  acute  problema 
where  there  might  be  assistance  without  fed- 
eral controL  Later  c.msldwatlon  of  the  pro- 
poeal by  both  House  and  Senate  did  Indicate 
tbat  the  oonoapt  bad  eonaldarabla  aupport.* 

Lmce  again,  a  great  deal  wa^  achieved  in 
the  Informal  discussions  *iTKM»g  Williamsburg 
Conference  paitlcQtanU— discussions  held 
over  meals  at  Oaacades  U.  coffee  breaks,  at 
the  reception  in  the  new  home  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  State  Courts,  and  over  Sat- 
urday night  dinner  in  the  historic  Christiana 
CampbeU  Tavern.  For  tbe  third  year,  partld- 
panta reacted  enthualastlcaUy.  Chief  Judge 
Featberstone  called  tbe  Third  Conference 
"one  of  the  most  exhilarating  experiences  I 
have  had  In  a  long  time."  "  The  head  of  the 
National  Center  for  State  Courts.  Bdward  B. 
McConneU.  wrote.  "From  every  standpoint.  It 
must  be  coiuldered  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant seminars  that  anyone  conducts."  **  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  wrote,  "Tbe  s^askma  were 
tnteraatlng  and  rhallwigtng.  I  came  away 
with  a  much  better  i^tpredatlon  of  problema 
facing  the  federal  Judldal  system."  »  Maurice 
Boaenberg  called  tbe  sessions  "a  fair  substi- 
tute for  a  Jtistlce  councU." 

vn 
The  first  three  WUllamsbivg  Conferences 
have  been  succeasfiU.  The  experimental  stage 
has  been  surmounted.  The  new  attorney  gen- 
eral,  William  French  ww'tn    shortly  after 
taking  office,  conunltted  to  parttdpate  In.  and 
support,  a  new  conference  In  1981.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  seminars  Is  in  Itself  a  major 
achievement.  Without  compromising  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  branch.  The  conferences  have 
brought  repreeentattves  from  the  branches 
together  and  establlsbed  new  t-h^nn^if  of 
communlration.  In  tbe  recent  past.  Informal 
exchange  of  information,  Ideaa.  and  differing 
perspectlvea  among   the  rq>reeentatlvcs  of 
tbe  tbree  branches  had  been  vIrtuaUy  non- 
existent. Tbe  coofervncen  have  provided  oon- 
structlve  off-the-reoord  consideration  of  sig- 
nificant problems  and  Issues.  Tbe  meetings 
have  Increased  tbe  understanding  of  influen- 
tial leadere  on  spedflc  legislative  propoaals 
and  on  broader  questions  of  tba  adaUnlstim- 
tlon  of  Justice.  They  have  bdped  to  reduce 
or   eliminate   nit«iiiwt*r«fawHt.»|p   regarding 
propoasd  and  past  leglsUtlon.  After  tbe  meet- 
ings, tbe  new  channels  of  conununlcatloD 
have  been  employed  to  fadUtate  formutatlon 
and  Implementation  of  poUcy.  Different  ap- 
proaebea  and  penpeeUvca  to  problems  are 
inevitable   under   tbe   Constitution,    which 
makea  such  eonflleta  a  dynaaUc  force  for 
better  government.  The  bridging  of  tbeee 
differenoea  la  easier,  however,  with  tbe  bar- 
rten   between    the   branches   lowered.    Tbe 
WUllamaburg  Conferences,  where  tbe  free  ex- 
change of  views  has  permitted  the  clash  and 
reconcUtatlon  of  differences,  have  reduced  tbe 
needlees   eonflleta   arising   from   misunder- 
standings or  inadequate  or  insufllclent  infor- 
mation—eonflleta  which  are  not  ism  nils!  to 
the  working  out  of  the  constltutloaal  scheme. 
Thus,  tbe  Brookings  Conrerences  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  have  helped  to  break 
down  barriers  impeding  free  exchange  "m| 

Footaotaa  at  aad  of  artlda. 
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mm  v»  ot  bftr- 


mu  wM  b»T«  iBlttotad  a 
BMBtous  Intarbnnob  nUUona. 

'TTlMlW  tlw  Oonstltutton.  Gon«r««  cannot 
if.t»tt.  jvdiaal  «Urt«a  »••  UA  Ooww. 

•  m  atHt**""  U  Um  monl  auMlon  of  th« 
eoorti  taUa  In  •ehlwlng  eompltono*  with 
partlcuUrtT  votetU*  d>el«l«m».  the  judlcUry 
SiMt  i»ly  on  th«  BMOUtt^  to  •nXorce  the  de- 


•  W*n«n  B.  Boifw.  BMurka  Accoptlng  tta« 
Fteb«m-8t«tn  AwMfd.  Hew  Tork  City.  Oct. 
3ft.  1*19.  p.  4  llMntaaXtn  dtod  m  Fordh»m- 
Staln  Banuksl. 

*OaeatfMMny.  unusually  Tlalbto  lltlgaUon 
bM  tntarraptad  tbo  apathy  toward  the  ad- 
niinlatratlan  o(  Juatlea  in  tba  f  adaral  courta. 
ff.»»attiM«  thla  intarruptlon  takM  tha  from 
of  Tim»  •*  ***•  Supiama  Court  or  conrtdera- 
tioB  of  lacMatton  to  hamatrlng  that  Court. 
OonlUets  U»f  aan  Caa«rMS  and  tba  Suprama 
Cbnrt  otar  anbatantlTa  laauaa.  howarar,  haw 
compUcatad  aflldant  adnUnlatratlon  of  tha 
court  ayatam.  JamM  Kmrnatt  Hafarty  and 
Thomaa  Robart  Napton.  An  KmpUical  Par- 
sp«ctlTe  on  the  Compooltlon  of  tha  OomnUt- 
taea  on  tha  Jiidlclary  in  the  VS.  Houm  of 
BapraaantaUves  and  the  US.  Senate  and 
their  Balattonshlp  with  the  Federal  CourU 
(Waablncton.  D.C,  Dec.  1.  iB'n)  (unpub- 
llahad  Intamahlp  prolact  In  fulflllment  or  ra- 
qulrament  of  feUowahlp  pro«ram  of  tha  In- 
stitute of  Court  Manacamant) . 

•  pyMdliain-Staln  Bamarka.  tupra  note  S. 
at  3. 

-  Iliklnai  by  Charlea  Brana  Hu(haa.  Pro- 
lanrtlnn  at  the  Ceraniony  In  Commemora- 
tlon  at  tha  Ooe  Hundred  and  nftlath  Annl- 
oC  tba  Oonunencament  of  the  Plrat 
I  of  the  United  Statea  under  the  Con- 
•Ututlon.  Joint  Searton  of  Oongraae.  7eth 
Cong.,  lat  Seea.  March  4.  1930.  H.R.  Doc  No. 
312.  p.  83. 

•  Fordham-Staln  Bamarka,  rapra  note  3. 
at  3.  

•  Tounsatown  Sheet  and  Tube  v.  Sawyer. 
343  VS.  879.  834-33  (1983). 

•  Ftatdbam-Steln  Remarks,  tupr*  note  S,  at 

3. 

n  The  three  ware  McBeynolda.  a  Democrat 
who  knew  many  Senators.  Sutherland,  who 
had  bean  a  Senator,  and  VanDevanter.  one  of 
the  moat  forceful  JusUoea  and  learned  in 
qneatlona  of  Jurtadlctlon. 

"The  Chief  JusUce  explained  soma  time 
earlier  (In  1978)  that  "menobers  of  Oongreaa 
at*  ovarwbatmad  with  a  multitude  or  prob- 
lema,  and  to  reacli  them  we're  first  got  to  get 
their  attention  Then  we're  got  to  try  to 
focua  tbat  attention  long  enough  so  they  can 
deal  with  a  particular  problem  and  that's 
where  the  dUBenlty  cornea  in." 

u  Alan  Parker  was  Assistant  Attorney  Oen- 
aral  for  I^flalathm  under  the  carter  Admln- 
Istzmtloii.  He  baa  returned  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Oommlttaa  as  Chief  Ooonsel. 

>*Boasnbart  haa  slnoe  snooaeded  Daniel 
Msailnr  aa  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Iiinwmnmsuta  In  the  Administration  of 
Juatlea. 

"Tba  bill  did  not  reach  the  Senate  floor. 

MAmonc  the  other  topica  discussed  at  tha 
llrst  oooferenee  were  Jury  reform,  federal 
maclatrates.  Justice  reeearch.  iBvact  stata- 
ntmuta.  class  actlona.  the  work  of  the  Judicial 
Ooafereoee.  and  the  propoeed  Fsderal  Justice 
Cotinell. 

"Letter  from  Uaurlne  Boaenbarf  to  liark 
cannon  (Mb.  1.  1978). 


tha  futvis  of  tba  OOca  of  Chlaf  JusUca.  dl- 
vvtslty  Jurisdiction.  dlscoTsry,  mafUtratas 
and  obligatory  jurisdiction. 

n  Among  the  otiiar  subjects  discussed  at 
the  Tblrd  WUllamsbuig  Conference  were 
ngulatory  rafonn  and  the  oourU  (Including 
the  Bun^iera  Asksndmant).  sentencing  re- 
form, the  final  Judgment  rule  and  appaala- 
blUty.  and  the  protracted  case. 

"Letter  from  Chief  Judge  Moxley  Fsath- 
erstone  to  Warren  Clklns  (Jan.  31.  1980) 

•  Letter  from  Edward  B  MoConnell  to 
Warren  Clklns  (Jan.  23. 1900) 

••Letter  from  Senator  ThurmotJd  to  War- 
rsn  Clklns  (Jan.  31.  1980) 


X  Mr.  CiTlIetU  served  as  the  Attorney  Oen- 
etal  under  Preeldent  Carter,  following  Ortf- 
fln  Bell.  He  haa  returned  to  hla  former  law 
praetlee. 

•Mr.  Oalnar  U  the  Deputy  Assistant  Oan- 
eral  for  luiprofementa  In  the  Administration 
of  Justice. 

"Amonc  the  other  subjects  dlectissed  at 
tlks  Second  WUllamaburg  Conference  were 


POLICE  OFFICERS— OUR  FIRST 
LINE  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  let  us  re- 
member that  our  police  officers  are  truly 
our  first  line  of  defense,  and  let  us  honor 
them  and  pay  them  as  we  should,  in  view 
of  the  risks  they  take  and  the  respon- 
slbUities  they  bear. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  share 
my  concern  about  the  unprecedented 
crime  wave  which  Is  engulfing  our  coun- 
try. The  Justice  Department  recently 
released  sUtlstics  showing  that  neai-ly 
one  out  of  every  three  households  In 
America  was  touched  by  some  form  of 
crime  last  year.  Violent  crime  in  1980 
showed  its  largest  increase  in  a  dosen 
years,  and  no  region  was  spared  from  the 
spreading  crime  epidemic. 

Crime  statistics  are  like  the  inflation 
indicators  we  use— they  tell  us  only  the 
stark  figures,  and  not  the  underlying 
human  suffering  which  is  the  real  story. 
During  a  period  such  as  this,  when  crime 
is  rampant,  we  turn  as  we  always  have 
to  our  first  line  of  defense — our  local 
police.  And  yet  it  is  clear  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  asking  our  local  law  en- 
forcement people  to  do  more  and  more, 
we  are  giving  the  police  fewer  resources 
with  which  to  protect  our  security. 

At  the  Federal  level,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  spending  cuts,  many  worth- 
while programs  assisting  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  been  either 
eliminated  or  drastically  reduced  In 
scope.  This  is  happening  at  the  same 
time  when  local  budgets  are  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point  and  financial  pres- 
sures are  increasing  because  of  cutbacks 
in  other  Federal  programs.  The  severity 
of  the  problem  was  driven  home  to  me 
recently  in  my  own  community  of  New- 
port, RJ.,  where  our  first-rate  police 
force  is  facing  a  budget  cut  that  is  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  size  of  the  force. 
This  situation  is  being  repeated  in 
countless  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country,  and  is  beginning  to  have  a  seri- 
ous impact  on  law  enforcement. 

I  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
dilemma  of  local  officials,  trying  to  man- 
age the  increasingly  difficult  task  of 
municipal  financing  In  an  uncertain  eco- 
nomic environment.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate resources  for  law  enforcement  is  a 
concern  every  community  must  face  as 
the  budget  process  is  confronted.  It  must 
be  a  very  real  consideration  for  the  Con- 
gress as  we  continue  to  decide  the  appro- 
priate level  of  Federal  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement,  in  areas  like  Juvenile 
Justice  and  programs  to  combat  drug 
trafOcklng  and  narcotics  abuse. 
There  is  no  more  important  task  of 


Government  than  to  provide  for  the  per- 
sonal security  of  its  dtliens.  This  is  a 
responsibility  that  is  growing  Increas- 
ingly difficult  every  day.  In  every  com- 
munity the  crime  rate  is  Increastnc,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  public's  demand  for 
better  crime  prevention  and  control.  Tlie 
men  and  women  serving  on  our  local 
police  today  are  on  the  frontline  of  the 
battle  against  crime,  often  lacking  the 
resources  and  public  understanding 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  work.  It  will 
be  to  no  one's  advantage  if  the  next  time 
the  alarm  bell  sounds,  the  distress  call 
comes  from  the  police  themselves. 


REMARKS  OF  WILUAM  C.  BATTLE 
AND     SENATOR    THURMOND     AT 
ATMI  32D  ANNUAL  MEETINO 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating 
in  the  32d  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Textile    Manufacturers    Institute, 
which  Is  the  central  trade  association 
for  an  industry  employing  900,000  people 
nationally  and  137.000  In  my  home  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Keep- 
ing America  First  In  TextUes."  The 
American  textile  industry  is  the  best  in 
the  world  today,  and  a  number  of  the 
speakers  talked  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  keep  our  textile  Industry  first. 
My  colleagues.  Senators  Laxalt  and 
Jackson,  and  Congressman  Kiii  Hol- 
land, also  spoke  at  the  meeting  and 
underscored  the  importance  of  textiles  to 
our  national  defense  and  economic 
strength. 

The  textile  industry  leadership  also 
heard  from  two  of  the  top  officials  of  the 
administration  who  we  Involved  in  in- 
ternational trade,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative WilUam  E.  Brock  and  Robert  D. 
Hormats.  Assistant  Secretary-desig- 
nate for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State.  They  dis- 
cussed the  Reagan  administration's  ef- 
forts to  develop  sound  international  trade 
ptdlcies. 

Wimam  C.  Battle,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  meldcrest  Mills.  Inc..  of  Eden.  N.C., 
and  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  outlined  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  vital  and 
yffy.nt.ifti  industry  and  what  the  industry 
and  the  Government  can  do,  coopera- 
tively, to  make  sure  it  remains  strong. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  his  mes- 
sage. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
BatUe's  keynote  speech,  as  well  as  a 
statement  made  by  me  at  the  meeting, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcosd, 
as  follows: 

Bt»«"»«  or  William  C.  Battlb 
•me  theme  that  we  have  adopted  for  our 
meeting  here  In  San  Francisco  to  "Keeping 
America  First  in  Textiles."  Having  made  that 
choice.  I  suppose  It  to  reasonable  to  assume 
that  that  should  be  the  topic  of  my  talk  to 
you  today.  It  to  In  part,  but  not  entirely. 

Wt'en  I  first  saw  the  theme  I  wa^  struck 
with  the  thought  that  maybe  It  was  a  lltUe 
too  long.  _. 

Shouldn't   It   Just  be   "Keeping   America 

First"? 
Perhapa  that  thought  was  inspired  by  my 
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raaotloa  to  tha  curraat  Bdmlnistratioo's  ef- 
fort to  taee  up  to  taalltlsa  and  to  do  tlie 
tough  tblogs  that  have  neadad  doing  for  so 
long,  and  by  my  realisation  tbat  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  aU  of  us  to  support  this  ef- 
fort 

U  we  ai«  successful  then  surely  we  will 
have  no  problem  keeping  America  first  In 
textllea.  For  the  first  time  in  recent  memory, 
we  have  a  preeldent  who  U  seriously  at- 
tempting to  reduce  campaign  oratory  to  ac- 
Uon,  to  remove  the  oppressive  burden  of 
Oovenunent  interference  and  unreasonable 
isgulatlon  from  American  business,  to  cut 
Inflationary  Oovammant  qiending,  and  to 
reduoe  ooarous  tana  on  both  individuals 
snd  builinssas 

How  Important  it  is  nosr  for  all  of  us  to 
stand  up  and  say  "Mr.  Preeldent,  you  are 
right  and  I  support  you.  "I  may  not  agree 
with  all  ci  your  programa.  "but  I  surely  agree 
with  your  overaU  objacttve.  "and  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  aoeept  thoae  tbat  cut  Into  my  q>eclal 
interaata  for  the  overaU  superior  Interest  of 
ttae  country.  "And  I  Just  bops  It  isn't  too 
late." 

In  the  aoo-odd  years  of  our  nation,  we 
have  grown  from  Infancy  to  maturity,  and 
then  mdead  started  the  downblU  slide. 

We  seem  to  have  come  down  through  the 
decades  with  the  light-beartad  assuranoe 
that  all  would  be  wtfl. 

The  free  entarpriae  system  and  the  work 
etblc  of  our  dtlxens,  who.  In  the  past,  have 
demanded  a  free  and  Independent  life  sup- 
ported by  their  own  endeavora.  have  served 
us  wall. 

However,  when  a  larRO  segment  of  the 
population  comae  to  expect  the  Oovemment, 
and  therefore  the  producers,  to  support 
them  for  doing  nothing,  when  idleness  and 
Indolence  result  In  drugs,  alcohol  and  crime. 
It  to  not  surprising  that  the  economy  should 
begin  to  decay  and  the  wUl  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  falter. 

Simply  stated,  tbls  msaos  tax  reforms,  reg- 
ulatory rtforms,  and  renewed  and  strength- 
ened International  trade  agreements. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  your  associa- 
tion. Its  officers  and  committee  Chairmen 
have  artloulatad  the  industry's  position  on 
each  of  these  matters  many  times. 

Of  primary  importanoe  is  the  enactment 
of  tax  legislation  to  eiaeonzage  capital  for- 
mation. 

The  textile  industry  strongly  rupports  con- 
tinuing and.  indeed.  Increasing  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  as  areU  aa  legislation  knoam 
as  "10-5-3".  providing  for  accelerated  depre- 
ciation ux  plant,  equipment  and  rolling 
stodc. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  U  the  most 
niggardly  of  all  govamments.  of  both  de- 
veloped and  undeveloped  nations,  with  re- 
spect to  incentives  for  Industry  to  enoourage 
Job  or  capital  formation. 

This  puts  tu  at  a  very  real  competitive 
disadvantage  In  the  world  markets. 

We  are  not  asking  to  be  given  anything;: 
we  are  Just  saying — don't  tske  so  much  from 
us. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  one  countryls 
Indxistry  competing  against  tbat  of  another. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  the  cooperation  between 
government  and  Industry  In  one  country 
competing  against  the  cooperation  of  govern- 
ment and  Industry  in  another. 

In  America,  the  relationship  between  gov- 
ernment and  industry  has  often  been  too  ad- 
versarial, and  the  American  consumer  and 
Job  seeker  have  had  to  pay  the  price  in  In- 
flation and  imemployment. 

To  oonidlcate  matters  further.  It  Is  esti- 
mated tbat  compliance  with  the  currently 
propoeed  regulation  for  cotton  dust  control 
will  cost  the  Industry  two  billion  dollars, 
sad  wlU  not  acblsve  as  much  in  the  way  of 
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emplojaa  bealth  protection  as  does  a  com- 
petent medical  surveillance  program. 

Ooaq>Uance  with  the  noise  aoatement  reg- 
Miat1"«>s  will  add  an  additional  three  billion 
dollars,  and  will  not  accomplish  aa  much  as 
sioqtle.  imburdensome  protection  devices. 

Wsste  water  treatment  will  cost  an  addi- 
tional half  billion  dollaia. 

MoOraw  HIU  recently  estiinated  that  even 
now  30  percent  of  the  capital  q;>endlng  of  the 
textUa  Industry  goes  tar  water  quaUty  pres- 
ervation, safety  and  health  regulations,  and 
energy  conservation  facllltlea. 

Obviously  these  costs  cannot  nor  should 
ttaay  be  totally  eliminated,  but  a  cost  effec- 
tive program  would  release  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  go  back  Into  modernisation  of 
plant  and  equipment  for  productive  pur- 


Tbs  final  item  on  our  agenda  la  Intema- 
tional  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  burdma  of  government 
regulations  we  have  the  further  problem 
of  staggering  and  Increasing  teztUe  and  ap- 
parel impwts. 

Last  year  the  textue  and  apparel  trade 
deficit  was  4.1  bUllon  d(41ars. 

The  volume  of  Imports  In  square  yards 
increased  by  5.3  percent  over  1979. 

At  the  same  time,  domestic  textile  pro- 
duction was  down  5.4  percent. 

A  recent  study  by  ATMI  efaowa  tb<^  the 
present  level  <rf  \mports  to  equivalent  to 
614,000  textUe  and  apparel  Joba. 

Even  more  frightening  to  the  fact  that 
textUe  and  apparel  Imports  for  January,  1981 
Increased  18  percent  over  1980. 

Textllea  were  up  45  percent  and  cotton 
textUea  up  74  percent. 

Developing  a  realistic  and  aggressive  trade 
policy.  In  addtUon  to  implementing  tax  and 
regulatory  reforms,  will  be  our  challenge  to 
the  Beagan  administration. 

We  beUeve  we  have  an  exceptkmaUy 
strong  case. 

We  know  we  wlU  be  oonfrooted  by  the 
doctrinaire  free  traders  and  thoae  who  take 
the  stmpllBtlc  view  that  any  type  of  trade 
bantor  to  bad  and  tbat  we  should  allow  each 
Induatry  to  stand  or  fall  on  Its  own  merits. 

Whereas  thto  may  sound  great  in  theory.  It 
Just  won't  work  in  practice. 

Our  taak  will  be  made  more  difficult  by  the 
ourreut  plight  of  the  steel  Industry,  the 
MitomobUe  Industry  and  to  some  extent  the 
eleotranlcs  Industry,  all  of  wham  are  clamor- 
ing for  protection  against  foreign  Imports. 

Whereas  It  can  be  said  with  some  degree 
of  merit  that  the  steel  and  automobUe  In- 
dustries and,  to  some  extent,  the  electronics 
Industry,  allowed  themeelves  to  be  outdis- 
tanced In  the  International  market  because 
of  ohaolete  plant  and  eqiUpment.  lack  of 
efllclency,  high  wage  structure,  etc. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  about  the  textUe 
Industry. 

Let  me  make  a  brief  comparison  between 
the  textile  Industry  and  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry which  to  presently  so  vocal. 

I  wUl  use  material  devdoped  by  Peter 
PetersMi.  cbalnnan  ot  the  board  of  LeMnan 
Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb,  for  a  talk  he  made  to 
the  Center  for  International  Business. 

In  comparing  the  Japanese  and  American 
automobile  Industries.  Btr.  Peterson  fotmd 
that  the  Japanese  quality  was  better;  tbat 
rent-a-car  firms'  experience  was  that  the 
number  of  breakdowns  and  the  cost  of  serv- 
icing American  cars  were  two  times  or  more 
greater  than  on  well-known  Japaneee  Im- 
ported cars. 

The  retail  resale  of  Japaneee  cars  was  sub- 
stMitlslly  higher  than  the  American  counter- 
part, sometimes  as  much  as  10  percent  higher 
than  the  original  cost  to  the  rent-a-car 
firm. 

In  comparing  Toyota  to  Ford  on  the  quee- 
tlon  of  MBdency.  Mr.  Peterson  found  that 
Toyota  produced  an  equlvaloit  number  of 
cars  with  many  fewer  |dant  people  and  also 
many  fewer  salaried  and  staff  people. 


Toyota,  compared  to  Ford  Europe,  pro- 
duced twice  the  number  of  cars  with  lees 
than  half  the-  number  of  organizational 
levels. 

Rngines  per  day  per  en4>loyee:  Toyota 
produced  9,  Ford  3. 

Back  up  In -plant  Inventory:  Toyota  one 
hoiu*.  Ford  up  to  3  weeks. 

Square  feet  erf  plant  space  per  engine: 
Toyota  464.  POPd  777. 

Labor  classifications:  Toyota  7,  Ford  over 
200. 

Mr.  PeterscMi,  In  thto  same  address,  pre- 
sented slmlUr  figures  concerning  efficiency 
and  performance  of  American  and  Japaneee 
color  television  sets. 

How  does  thto  experience  con^Mie  with 
the  U.S.  textUe  Industoy? 

Oranted,  at  one  point  in  time,  our  Indus- 
try may  not  have  been  the  most  modem  and 
effltdent. 

However.  In  the  past  15  yean,  we  have 
spent  annually  more  than  80  percent  of  our 
retained  cash  fiow  for  ca|HtaI  Improvemeiita. 
an  av«age  annual  expenditure  of  one  billion 
dollars. 

Today  we  are  the  most  modem  and  effi- 
cient textUe  Industry  In  the  world. 

A  study  by  Werner  Associates  developed 
the  fact  that  our  Industry  to  more  produc- 
tive than  that  of  any  European  country.  In 
some  cases  as  much  as  twice  as  productive. 

We  are  33  percent  more  productive  than 
Japan. 

Even  more  startling  are  the  figures  for 
Hong  Kong.  Korea  and  Taiwan,  our  major 
international  competitors. 

Ocmputlng  man  hours  of  labor  per  pound 
of  production,  in  lylnnlng.  it  takes  Hong 
Kong  93  percent  more  man  hours  per  pound 
of  production,  and  It  takes  Korea  and  Tai- 
wan more  than  100  percent  mere  man  hours. 

In  areavlng.  It  takes  Hong  Kong  104  per- 
cent more  man  hours,  and  it  takes  Korea  and 
Taiwan  130  percent  more. 

In  addition,  when  these  comparisons  are 
viewed  in  the  environment  in  which  we 
Uve,  that  to  the  VS.  economy,  our  caae  for 
productivity  and  efltoiency  to  startlngly 
good. 

The  Inflation  rate  in  textiles  hss  been 
markedly  below  that  of  Industry  generally. 

Prices  for  textile  products  have  Increased 
30  percent  since  1975. 

Prices  for  Industrial  commodltiee  have  in- 
creased 60  percent. 

And  certainly  the  average  wage  In  the  tex- 
tUe Industry  to  cmslderably  less  than  manu- 
facturing generaUy — $SJm  for  textiles;  87.37 
for  manufacturing  generaUy. 

Proflt  mar^lna  are  signlflcantly  leas  for 
textUe  r^ympttwi—  than  for  other  manufae- 
turlni;  companies. 

In  1980,  margin  as  a  percent  to  sales  for 
textUes  was  3.1  percent:  for  manufacturing 
generally,  4A  percent.  Betum  on  assets  for 
textUes  was  4.1  percent:  manufacturing 
generaUy,  6.6  percent.  Betum  on  equity  8.1 
percent  for  textUes  and  13.7  percent  for 
manufacturing  generaUy. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  productivity  gains 
have  averaged  4  percent  per  year  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  double  that  ot  aU  manufac- 
turing. 

Since  the  base  period  of  1973.  energy  con- 
servation hss  resulted  In  a  reduction  In 
usage  of  17  percent  p»  pound  of  productlan. 

To  me  it  to  readUy  apparent  that,  in  today's 
Inflated  economy.  textUe  and  appard  prod- 
ucts produced  by  the  U.S.  manufacturers 
constitute  the  best  value  for  the  consumer 
dollar  on  the  market. 

Why  then  are  these  other  industries  able 
to  compete  in  our  market? 

Ilxe  answer  to  simple:  government  assist- 
ance that  they  enjoy  and  we  do  not:  govern- 
ment regulations  that  we  suSer  and  they  do 
not. 

None  of  these  industries  to  burdened  with 
the  excessive  costs  of  OSHA,  EPA.  EBOC,  snd 
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at  ottMr  ooatty 

ooantrtM  racfa  m  Chin*,  tb*  wtiol* 
is  aaaoaallMd  with  UtU*  or  no 


i  tt  tb*  atb«  indurtilM  oonpatliic 

murka^tao*  bAv*   tnflnltaly 

aU««i  from  tbair  rHpw- 

Bts  tban  do  «« — |i»ati  toward 

•qn^BMBt:  wibrtdlM  for  Joba 

;  taomttw  far  •■parta:  aeealar- 

aad  tba  Hat  goaa  on. 

■n*  only  thtat  w  an  aakiac  la  to  b*  put 

on  a  latr  tndiDg  baaia  wttb  tbaaa  govam- 

BMBt  Bupportad  prodnoMa  vbo  an  aaw  try- 

iBf  to  aapiatt  tba  aaaikat  tbat  our  taduatry 

of  doiUn  la  danioptac. 

I  War  n.  tba  ttnanl  acraamaat 

(OAIT)  at  Oanaiva  baa 

tba  baale  mlaa  ot  Intamattonal 


It  baa  gtTCB  only  ooa  «orM  ladnatry  a 
apaelal  qaota  amagaaaBt— tb*  taxtUa/ap- 
panl  tadoatry. 

Tlaat  vaolal  atataabaa  baaa  oonflraMd  r*- 
paatarttj  by  votaa  at  OATT  mwabw  ebon- 
tffa.  botb  d*»a>opad  and  d*T«lopla(.  onr 
ttepaatVyaan. 

Tba  baale  pwrpoa*  of  tb***  QATT  qpaetal 
tartna/appai*!  trada  oontral*  baa  baan  to  In- 
cnaaa  aaoaaa  to  damap*d  ooontry  markata 
by  tha  ilaiainilin  canatriaa.  wbll*  avoiding 
markat  dlaiuyilon  la  tb*  f>anB*r. 
Altboogb  tb*  ooooapt  of  tb*  aiulttflb*r  mt- 
tt.  or  MPA.  la  landabla.  It  la  not 
[aawabadbopad. 
an  lBbM«nt  dafaeta  la  tb*  afi** 
It  wbtdi  oonplataiy  eontradlet  Ita  baale 


aoeb  a*  oany-ofar,  eatry-for- 
,  and  awtnc  wbl^  panalt  too  moeb  oa- 
oartalaty  tor  goiad  planiilag.  eaua*  dnatatle 
laoport  amgaa  and  aoaka  tba  tmpaet  on  tba 

Ca  addlttOB.  tb*  growtb  Daetor  wttttan  lato 
tb*  UFA  aXkamm  for  an  aatomatle  6  paroaat 
quota  growtb  aaeb  yaar  for  tba  aaportlag 


Wttb  tb*  taKtUa/appanl  markat  of  tba 
UBttad  Blataa  growing  a*  a  rat*  of  Ilttl*  mon 
oiot  a  y*ar.  It  la  appaiant  bow 
a  6  pereaat  growtb  rata  la  Im- 
portaoaaba. 

oooatrlaa   tbat   aaay   bav* 
I   undiwlopad  tban   ban  long 
.  tbat  atatoa  and  an.  la  faet,  la- 
nna:    Hong   Bong.    Kona, 
TMwaa. 

AaaaaUy.  tban  tbrw  iblp  almoat  telf  at 
aU  tntUa  and  apparal  ta^arta  lato  tb* 
Ulitt*d  Statn  and  60  p«re«it  at  aO 


iraaltyta- 


iwbll*.    tba   rml 
aoeb  M  Orl  Laaka. 
andotban    ter whom  tba MTA i 
twidad    fanwnl  raoiln  th* 
qootaa  tbay  aaad. 

M  ad  I  It  of  Oblaa  lato  oiir  tradlag  or- 
bas  fortbar   <wiiiplViat*«l    tb*   Uaport 


a  aaparata  Ttflalwal 
wttb  Oblaa  wltb  10  eatagorlai 
wtty  OBdar  quota,  and  tbm  man  tlck*t*d 
for  tb*  aatablMaBaat  of  qaotn. 
la  tb*  Aort  p««od  of  ttBM  tbat  trada  bn 
wltb  tbat  eooatry.  Cblna  baa 
of  oot- 
I  to  tba  UBHad  I 


tb*  *oonomy  of  cbtaa. 
Ita  poiltleal  alruetun  aad  tb*  natlonallaa- 
tlon  of  tb*  ladaatry.  It  la  aaay  to  an  tb*  tr*- 
WMndnua  tbmt  tbat  eoualry  poaaa  to  tb* 
tntll*  ladaatry  of  tb*  Tlblt*d  Slatn. 

Tb*  UFA  axplna  la  "r'Tiiilni .  aad  It  la 
our  poilttOB  aad  tb*  poiltlon  of  moat  trad- 
lag  oonatrlaa.  danlopod  aad  uadanlopod. 
tbat  It  bo 


OnrlB*  tb*  fun  ramralgn.  Pnridant  Bm- 
gaa  aald  tbat  b*  eapporta  It*  ran*wal  aad 


Wa  ban  told  tb*  gonraaMat  tbat  tb* 
foUowlag  n**d  to  b*  taa*cf<1  la  a  nnawad 
niMltlfllwr  arraagaoMat:  tb*  earry-onr, 
oarry-forward  aad  awtag  prorlaloaa  abould 
b*  *Hiiilnat*rt  la  ordar  to  nduo*  tb*  tbmt 
of  |>k»lant  flnetuatloaa  la  catagort**, 

Tb*  growtb  faetor  abould  not  ba  0  p«roant 
but  ntbar  abould  ba  llmltad  to  tb*  growtb 
of  th*  donaatle  markat. 

Aad  tb*  total  Import  quota  sbould  b*  nt 
on  a  global  baala  ratbar  tban  country  by 
oountry. 

Tbaaa,  tbaa.  an  tba  baaloa  of  our  agoada 
for  tb*  "Wk:  tax  nform.  ngulatory  nform. 
and  a  atrongw  and  Unprond  Intamattonal 
trada  poUey. 

SrAimmirr  bt  antAToa  Snoic  Thvbmohs 

Praaldant  Battla.  Mr.  Shocklay.  Mr.  Col*- 
man.  Mr.  mnpman.  Banator  Laxalt.  Sanator 
Jaekaon.  amhawartnr  Brook.  Mambara  of  tba 
Amarlcan  TaitUa  Manufaeturan  Inatttut*. 
ouiar  ^T^~g"«-K*^  guaati.  ladlaa  aad  gan- 
tl*m*n: 

It  ta  a  nry  raal  bonor  and  ploaaun  for  um 
to  b*  ban  wltb  you  today.  I  can  think  of 
no  group  tbat  I  aaiof  balng  with  mon  than 
tba  AaMTlcan  TaxtUa  Manufaeturan  Inatl- 
tuta.  Tour  Aaaoelattan  and  tba  many  Individ- 
ual biwlnni  Anaa  tbat  yon  rapraaant  an 
•xtraoMly  Important  to  tba  fm  antarprln 
■yatam  and  tb*  *cuiiuni1e  waU-b*lng  of  our 
Nation. 

Tour  paat  achl*nm*nta  damonatrat*  that 
tb*  p*opl*  who  managa  tb*  taxtU*  and  ra- 
totad  Induatrlaa  ban  tba  laadwablp.  tb*  m- 
t*U*et.  tb*  tal*nt.  and  tba  capablllttaa  to 
not  only  ■uccatd.  but  to  «xo*l  In  a  fm  an- 
tarprln ayatcni. 

Tou  bav*  prann  thla.  I  mmmand  you  for 
your  «<«w<iiin«nj»m»nf-  MBd.  I  am  oonlldent 
that  If  tba  m*  *ntafpirlM  ayatam  la  allowad 
to  fnnetkm  without  ■icnrtn  gonramaatal 
intarfarann.  your  futur«  aooompMitimanta 
wUl  gmUy  atraagthan  th*  Natlan'fe  aeonomy 
aadlaad  to  furtbar  advaaon  la  tba  ataadard 
of  UTlag  far  aU  Amarleana. 

Altboogb  tba  taxtll*  laduabry  baa  eom- 
nutt*d  b*aTlly  onr  tba  paat  thirty  ymn 
for  naw  planta  and  aqulpm*nt>  ameb  mon 
and*  to  ba  dona.  Than  la  aqu^maat  anll- 
aM*  wbleb  can  booat  ptoduetl»lty  onn  fnr- 
tbar.  But.  thla  alona  wlU  not  do  tba  Job.  The 
Indnatry  wUl  bav*  to  alloeat*  mon  of  Ita 
funda  for  naw  bnlldlnga  b*ca«n  tb*  blgbv 
of  now  martilnary  r*qulm  rod* 
aUuutuiaa.  Bowanr,  I  fatf  eartatn 
that  glraa  tba  propar  tax  taeaatln*— «acb 
aa  faatar  dapraclatlon  aebadul*.  low«r  eocpo- 
rat*  tnoom*  tax  rataa.  and  *11mlnatl«wi  of  tba 
doiAla  taratlon  of  dlTldaada— you  wm  ba 
moat  winiag  to  maka  th*  capital  lanat- 
maata  aaeaamry  to  retata  tba  ladnatryli 
eoafwtltlTa  poaltlon. 

I  would  alM>  Ilka  to  taka  tbia  opportunity 
to  "«— "«'— «^  tba  ll*agan  Admlalatratlan  for 
Ita  uadHBtandlag  aad  aupputt  of  tha  fna 
aatvprtn  aiatam.  I  aban  tb*  Fraridanffe 
eononltmant  to  g*t  tb*  Fidaral  go««mm*nt 
"off  your  back*",  ao  that  yon  aa  dadlcatad 
hiwtinai  managra  may  procaad  to  do  wbat 
you  do  ao  wall — to  produea  gooda  and  mrr- 
IcM  for  tba  conauBiar  at  th*  l*aBt  poaalbl* 
ooat. 

Tartln  aad  gantlwnaa.  I  am  a^wdaUy 
pi  land  wltb  Pnaldant  Baagan"*  nndar- 
•tandlag  of  th*  pR>bl*ma  faelng  tb*  Amar- 
lean  bndaaaa  conuaualty,  la  goaeral.  aad 
th*  taxtU*  laduatry  la  particular.  Aa  w*  ap- 
proaeh  tba  19*1  OATT  nagoUatlana  to  n- 
aaw  tb*  Multt-nb*r  Amngaiaant  (MPA) .  I 
am  baart«n*d  by  th*  Pnaldanfa  knowladg* 
of.  aad  commltmaat  to  thla  program. 

In  hla  lattar  to  m*  laat  fall.  PnaMtant 
Baagaa  aald.  "Tba  MPA  axplm  at  tba  aad 
of  IMl  aad  naadi  to  ba  atm^tbanad  by  ro- 
uting Import  growtb  mm  all  aouieaa  to 
donaatlc  mark*t  growtb.  I  ibaU  work  to 
aolilan  tbat  goal".  Tbli  u  moat  Important. 


la  tba  worda  of  tba  Pmld*Bt.  "m*  flbar/ 
taxtlla/apparal  maaufiaetarlag  ««— ytn  pro- 
ndaa  14  mlHloB  vitally  aaadat 
Joba^  tnolwHi^  a  blgb  panmti^  at  fa 
and  minority  wnployaaa.  Aa  Pnaidaat,  1 1 
mak*  aun  tbat  than  Joba  ramala  la  thla 
Oouatry".  I  plan  to  land  my  full  aupport 
to  tba  Admlalatratlan'a  afforta  to  aeoom- 
pllab  thla  goal. 

Wa  an  fortuaata  to  ban  wltb  ua  ban  to- 
day tha  Ualtad  8l»lw  T>ad*  Bapraaaatattn. 
Ambamador  BUI  Brook,  tba  maa  wbo  win  ba 
raaponalhli  for  nagntlating  tba  b*w  MBA  la 
botaaU  of  tba  Pnaldant.  Sm,  too.  to  a  flna. 
eapabia  laadar,  a  ««ry  auooaaaful  bualnaaa- 
maa  la  bto  owa  right,  aad  a  man  wttb  an  un- 
daratandlag  of  tb*  probtoma  p*cw1tar  to  tba 
taxtll*  laduatry.  I  Intand  to  work  doaaly 
with  him  In  bto  afforta  to  nagotlata  th*  moat 
favorabto  MPA  poaalbla. 

Currantly,  aad  for  y*an  paat.  importa  ua- 
dar  tba  MPA  aad  our  bllataral  quota  agraa- 
maata  hava  baan  growing  muob  man  rapidly 
than  our  dommtlo  markat.  wblcb  to  expand- 
ing at  a  rata  of  only  about  ona  paroant  par 
yaar.  Tbto  daagaroua  tnnd  abould  aot  b* 
allowed  to  continue. 

My  frleada.  far  too  often  la  the  paat.  we 
hav*  wltneaeed  a  reluctanoe  on  the  part  of 
elected  oOdato  to  fallow  through  with  the 
oonunltmanta  aad  pladgn  made  during  their 
campaign.  Howanr.  the  Beagan  Admlatatn- 
tlon  haa  moved  aarty  to  fuUUl  lU  oonunlt- 
manta,  and  thereby  damonatrat*  to  th* 
American  public  lu  dedication  to  the  Ideato 
and  phlloeopby  eapouaed  by  Prealdent  Beagan 
during  *«*»  eanpalgn. 

A  prlaie  exampl*  of  tbto  to  the  noent 
announcement  of  a  lavtow  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Admlntotntlcn'a 
Cotton  Dnat  Btaadaida  to  determine  if  tbey 
an  eoonomleally  faaalbto.  I  feel  tbat  tbto  to  a 
major  atep  forward.  la  my  opinion,  all  gov- 
ernment regulatlona  abould  not  only  be 
proven  aeeeenry  aad  daalnhle  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  workara.  but  also  muat  be 
economically  faaalbto  and  coat-effeetlve. 
Otharwtoe.  we  wlU  not  only  destroy  the  In- 
duetty  being  regulated,  but  tba  Joba  of  woik- 
en  whom  the  regulatlona  an  daalgnad  to 
protect. 

The  textile  Induatry.  for  example,  will  tbto 
year  allocate  about  twenty  paroant  of  Ita 
capital  ouUaya  for  environmental,  aafety  and 
health,  and  energy  coneervatlon  projecte.  At 
the  aama  time  It  muat  tnerean  ito  capital 
outlay*  for  Improvemanta  to  maintain  Ita 
productivity  and  oompetltlveneM  throughout 
the  world. 

We  an  alao  fortunate  to  ban  with  ua  ban 
BenatoT  Paul  Laxalt.  Cbalrman  of  the  Beg- 
uUtory  Beform  BubcoountttM  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  OonimlttM.  of  wbl^  I  have  the 
honor  of  *«"''«g  Cbalnnan.  neiialoi  Laxalt 
U  a  man  who  leiingnlaee  tb*  n**d  for  ragula- 
tory  reforai,  and  a  man  wbo  baa  tba  courage 
and  determination  to  bring  It  about. 

Begulatory  reform  and  nllef  an,  aa  you 
know,  one  of  the  owet  Important  aapeeta  of 
the  bold,  much-aeeded  economic  lecotery 
program  which  Praridant  Wngan  haa  pro- 
poeed.  He  haa  alao  requaatad  the  moot  far- 
mrhlng  ipendlng  rednctlona  ever  propoaed 
by  any  Prealdent,  In  a  determined  effort  to 
pan  back  govemmaat  ipendlng  and  balance, 
aa  aoon  ea  pracUeabla  a  Padaral  Budget  that 
haa  nm  a  defldt  In  all  Init  one  of  the  leet 
twenty  yean.  I  fully  aupputt  the  Pmldent 
In  tbto  effort,  and  am  pleaaad  to  report  that 
the  Senate  tbto  we^  after  a  nundMr  of  tough 
votee.  remained  firmly  on  the  coum  nt  by 
the  Preeldent  by  adopting  a  Budget  Bacon- 
dilation  Baeolutlon  that  will  help  vm  mm 
bUllone  of  doUan  In  yean  ahead. 

Tou  may  be  aaaurad.  ladtoa  and  genUemen, 
that  w*  lnt*nd  to  pram  forward,  as  wAU.  on 
the  tax  reduction  program  propond  by  the 
Preildent.  wbleb  to  deelaned  to  eaconrage 
Indlvldnal  aavlnas  and  bnalnev  Invef^meat. 
Wltb  a  detaimlaad  efftart  to  ndnn  regulatory 
buideaa,  exoeaalva  spending,  aad  high  f 


coupled  wltb  a  sound  monatary  policy— I  am 
eonn^lw*^  tbat  we  can  turn  tbto  Nation 
around  and  regain  our  competltln  position 
In  the  world  ecoooray. 


DRINKINO  AMD  DRIVINa 

Mr.  FSiL.  ICr.  Preoldent.  I  ahould  Uke 
to  sharo  with  my  cOUeasues  ma  egcdlent 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Boston 
Sunday  Qlote  on  April  26.  This  editorial, 
entitled  "Drlnklnc  and  Driving."  Is  as 
fine  a  statement  as  I  have  seen  on  the 
need  for  strong  deterrent  legislation  to 
combat  drunken  drivers.  It  drives  home 
the  point  that  the  certainty  of  f  adnc  an 
onbarrassing  penalty— such  as  five 
weekends  in  Jail,  or  an  equivalent  period 
of  community  service — is  what  Is  needed 
to  reverse  the  total  acceptance  of  drink- 
ing and  driving  which  pervades  our  soci- 
ety today. 

Last  month,  along  with  Senators 
Olsmh,  OoLDWATn,  and  Huddustoh.  I 
Introdueed  S.  671,  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide mandatory  penalties  for  convicted 
drunken  drivers.  Persons  convicted  of 
this  offense  for  the  first  time  would  face 
a  minintutn  penalty  ot  10  days  of  com- 
munity service,  in  additloa  to  a  restricted 
driving  privilege  and  other  sanctioos 
which  may  be  Imposed  under  State  law. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  CUobe  has  endorsed 
the  concepts  underiying  my  legislation, 
and  I  would  like  to  cranmend  this  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  CSobe  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Rcooib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  fidlows: 

DasMKnra  Asn  Dnxvnw 

Some  announce  themaelne  by  the  way 
they  go  for  speed,  rumbling  and  Jockeying 
through  a  padi.  othan  ban  a  taUtale.  lasy 
drift  .  .  .  now  In  thto  Ian*  .  .  .  now  In  th* 
oth*r.  Somettmn  one  wUl  take  tb*  wrong 
ramp  onto  an  expreesway.  and  that's  when 
the  kllllag's  nearly  certain:  screaming  bead- 
on  pUeiqiie.  north  In  the  eouthbound  laae. 
Other  tlmea,  though,  they  do  It  eido— Just 
to  themaelvn  around  a  tm  or  a  phone  poto 
deep  In  the  eotintry.  Driven  under-tbe- 
tnfluence, 

Por  random  death  and  deetrucUan  noth- 
ing beata  drunken  driving,  i««»«--hi»n  trmx 
conm  don.  Tlten  wen  308  mnrden  In 
MiSMchnntU  in  lOTO.  m  tbat  same  yaar 
then  wen  oao  rtntbe  on  the  highway,  of 
which  about  tbm  quartara— ny  700— wen 
tbe  woik  of  drunks.  Tlien  an  etupld  deaths, 
eaun  for  anger  aa  much  aa  gilef  »»ir««»n  the 
Burvivon. 

Drunken  driving  flounabn  ben  beeaon 
we  tolante  It.  Ta  Norway  aad  Swadea  If  a 
blood  teat  indlcatn  mon  tbaa  a  tran  of 
alcohol  in  tb*  blood  etream,  the  driver  knowe 
bat  going  to  JaU.  Tbe  JaU  term  for  a  first 
offender  to  not  long,  but  It^  aa  certain  as  tbe 
cold  north  wind,  ftaey  lawyws  and  fMUoa- 
abto  addressw  dont  bi^.  and  aa  a  raanlt  peo- 
pto  pay  attention  to  tba  law.  SeandlnavlaaB 
drln  and  many  drink,  plenty,  but  tbey  vary 
rarely  do  both  at  tbe  eame  tlm*,  laataad.  by 
haMt  aad  without  appareat  dUBeulty.  moat 
simply  Dtake  other  amngementa— car-pool- 
ing, a  taxi  or  whatever— *o  that  after  eetloue 
drinking,  thenti  no  need  to  get  behind  the 
wheel. 

In  MssncbuntU  and  moat  of  tbe  leat  of 
tbe  XTtalted  Statw  it's  a  dUferent  story.  Then 
are  onr  t8.000  "driving  under"  arreeta  la  tbe 
canmonwealtb  eadi  year.  la  theory,  eoa- 


vlctloB  uader  currant  MaasachuMtts  law 
brings  automatic  nvocatlon  of  a  driver's  U- 
cenn  for  at  least  a  year,  but  slnn  1976  for 
TlrtuaUy  aU  first  offansn  end  frequently 
(or  subeequent  offensee — meet  District  Court 
Jndgn  ban  "continued  without  a  finding," 
aaslgnlng  (or  rsaaslgnlng)  defendants  to  10- 
week,  one-evenlng-a-week  "re-edncatlon" 
programa.  Tbe  Begtotrar  of  Motor  Vehldn, 
BUshard  B.  Mdangblln,  msmlssw  tban  pro- 
grama n  a  "standing  Joke."  Bven  Dr.  Bdward 
Blacker,  wbo  heada  the  state  division  of  al- 
cobol  and  to  a  main  defender  of  tbe  program*, 
aoknowtodgn  tbat  nearly  half  of  than  ar- 
reeted  an  too  deeply  Involved  with  alcohol 
to  ba  reached  with  the  reeouron  at  hand. 

TawKf  tMwirtm  abounds  on  drunken  driv- 
ing, among  the  public,  among  lawaiaken  and 
on  tbe  bench.  One  common  line  begins,  "Let's 
face  It.  we  aU  take  a  dtlnk  now  and  then." 
Tat.  properly  admlnlatered  tesu  gin  an  ob- 
jective measurement  of  alcohol  content  in 
tbe  bloodstream,  and  0.1  percent,  the  widely 
accepted  thrsahold  for  fiunklng  such  a 
test,  to  suflldently  high  eo  that  a  160-ponnd 
person  has  to  put  away  five  drinks  In  an  hour 
to  become  legaUy  under  the  tnfltiencc.  Mod- 
emte  drlnken  sUnply  dont  exceed  the  0.1 
percent  threehold.  nor  to  anything  short  of 
ostentatious  drunkenness  or  involvement  In 
a  wrack  likely  to  prompt  a  policeman  to  or- 
der an  alcohol  test.  It  takn  certain  dfort  to 
be  charged  with  "driving  under." 

It's  dear  that  many  Judgw  and  lawmaken 
believe  tbat  becaun  a  drunken  driver  doeent 
fit  tbe  atereotyped  image  of  a  "criminal,"  It's 
not  appropriate  to  Invoke  serious  penalties. 
Hence  even  drunks  who  have  klUed  frequent- 
ly get  nominal.  suq>ended  nntencea.  Tlte  Is- 
sue, tt««iigti  should  not  be  the  soltablllty  of 
the  erbltrary  label  "criminal,"  but  rather  the 
c^Mdty  of  the  tow  to  deter  a  qtedfic  llf e- 
tbreatenlng  behavior  that  to  common  ammig 
otbcrwtoe  eolld  dttans.  As  the  Scandinavian 
experience  shows,  the  certainty  of  facing  an 
ombarraaslng  penalty  glvn  special  paun  to 
peopte  who  an  not  accustomed  to  seven 
treatment  by  the  law. 

Otbar  tban  the  toolated  can  of  the  Bnt 
NocfOIk  Dtotrlet  Court  in  Qulncy,  when 
Judgee,  proeecuton  and  probation  offlcen 
Instttnted  a  tough  thm-weekends-ln-JaU 
sentencing  program  a  year  ago  (aad  ban 
slaoe  eeen  It  bog  down  becaun  other  of- 
fldato  and  other  courta  ban  not  cooper- 
ated), most  pubUc  nfllrlala  In  MaaeaChu- 
eetta  have  not  shown  tbat  tbey*n  eerioua 
about  drunken  driving.  If  they  ever  do.  a 
first  step  sbofUld  be  to  study  botb  tbe  Qulncy 
eqierteace  and  the  Pell-Bamn  blU  recently 
Introdueed  in  tbe  n.8.  Senate  by  Sen.  Clai- 
borne pen  (D-BJ.).  Both  approactan  etren 
tba  on  of  tbe  tow  m  a  deterrent,  and  both 
Uluatrata  conmwn-eenn  mnium  tbat  an 
fnsIM*  aad  effective. 

Tb*  key  to  rriraUdlng  tbe  deterrent  poten- 
tial of  tba  tow  to  to  cmto  certainty  tbat 
ana  a  first  offenn  wiu  bring  down  real  and 
uapleaaaat  aaactJona.  Tbe  punishment  pn- 
eerlbed  by  tow  don  not  have  to  be  eeven 
for  a  first  offender— Indeed  if  it's  too  se- 
ven Jndgn  and  proeecuton  wont  invoke 
It— but  tbe  nnctinn  must  sUng  and  em- 


M  It  may  eeem.  yanking  tbe  driv- 
er's llcenn  aa  a  first  step  to  not  neoeeearily 
tba  answer.  Tbto  to  a  car-bound  aodety  In 
wtUdi  Biany  peopto  an  genuinely  dependent 
on  tbe  automobUe  for  their  Uvellbood.  or  at 
least  for  the  nnnttsls  of  everyday  life.  If  a 
guUty  finding  automatlcany  trlggen  a 
tongthy  Ion  of  Ucenn  which  could  cost  a 
d*f*ndant  hla  Job,  Judgn  and  Jurin  win 
balk.  Tbto  reaUty  hdpe  explain  the  current 
Masnchnntti  pcaetln  of  "con  tinning 
without  a  finding"  and  prescribing  sl^-on- 
the-wrtot  "re-education." 

But  than  an  altamatlvee.  and  tbe  PeU- 
Barnn  bin  suggeeta  a  good  one.  PeU  propoen 
that  In  lieu  of  outrli^t  revocatlan.  first  of- 
f*ndsn  ban  Ucensn  "restricted"  to  eesen- 


tlal  tnvel.  Such  restrictions  could  be  made 
enforoeabto  by  the  lasuann  of  reedUy  Iden- 
tlfiabto  special  marker  fdatn.  Tbe  pubUc 
endMrraaement  of  having  to  drin  with  such 
ptotn  would  be  a  powerful  Inoentln  not  to 
run  tbe  riak  of  being  caught. 

Soma  aigua  tbat  tbe  whoto  queetlon  of  u- 
oenn  auspenslons  or  rsetrletlcns  should  be 
toft  to  sepante  adaunlstrattve  bearings  at 
the  Beglstry.  If  tbat  wen  the  caee.  nnctlnna 
freely  Invoked  by  Judgn  abould  indude  (l) 
stiff  finea— up  to.  aay,  tbe  equivalent  of  a 
month's  wagea— aad  (3)  bctof  JaU  ternw— 
perbapa  eerved  on  weekends  betweea  m- 
day  xiighta  aad  Moaday  aiomlnga  eo  aa  not 
to  dls^t  Uvdlbooda.  Oanaing  a  defendant 
to  mtos  bto  standing  golf  or  pokar  gaaia  be- 
caun he's  weekending  In  tbe  boon  of  cor- 
rectlcn  to  Juat  tba  kind  of  aaaettoa  Judgn 
ikeed:  light  enough  to  be  readUy  Invoked, 
real  enough  to  make  an  Impranton  And 
appropriate,  becaun  nln  guy  tbou#i  be  may 
otherwise  be,  a  drunken  driver  to  u  mncta  a 
public  menace  as  a  bopbaad  with  a  aasnd- 
off  shotgun. 

Whether  or  not  Qaw.  King  aad  the  liSgto- 
latun  accept  their  respanslMUttos  to  deal 
man  aeriouely  with  drunken  driving,  tbe  ISO 
District  Court  Judgee.  wbo  beard  S647B 
"driving  under"  complalnta  laat  year,  have 
work  of  tbalr  own  to  do  to  catch  up  with 
their  eoHngun  In  Qulncy.  Tbe  courts  need 
a  record-keeping  system  that  keeps  track  of 
defendants'  prior  offenen  stata-wlda.  eo 
that  revolving  door  "re-edncatton"  rulings 
am  plainly  vlalbto.  Moreovar.  in  dialogue 
among  tbemsdvee.  Judgn  must  tan  up  to 
tbe  Inentabto  trade-off  between  leniency 
and  Inoonslstency  m  sentenrlng.  and  tbe 
law's  c^Mdty  to  deter. 

If  bench,  bar  and  State  Houn  did  wbat 
should  be  done  on  tbto  Issue,  it's  likely  that 
hundreds  of  Msssailiiisiills  Uvea  could  be 
saved  each  year,  and  without  any  Important 
loss  of  personal  freedom.  True,  then  would 
be  an  added  reason  for  then  of  us  wbo  both 
drink  and  drive  to  arrange  our  Uvee — Uke  the 
Scandinavians — eo  we  dldnt  do  both  at  the 
same  time. 

But.  surely  that  would  be  a  modest  prln 
to  pay,  considering  tbe  alternative. 


SrrUATION  IN  EAST  TIMOR 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  last  Oc- 
tober, nine  of  my  coUeagnes  Joined  me  in 
expressing  concern  over  the  tragic  situ- 
ation in  the  fanner  Portuguese  colony  of 
East  Timor.  In  a  letter  to  then  Secretary 
of  State  MnsUe.  we  moke  of  the  need  to 
maintatn  and  rxpand  an  independent  in- 
ternational presence  in  that  territory.  In 
light  of  continuing  reports  of  armed  con- 
flict and  the  Jailing  of  large  numbers  of 
political  prisoners. 

Our  letter  aJso  emphariaed  tbe  plight 
of  famlltwt  that  have  been  separated  by 
the  conflict  as  wdl  as  those  wbo  wUi  to 
leave  East  Timor  bat  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Our  concern  onr  human 
rights  condltjons  In  East  Timor  was 
hrightfnwl  by  Amnesty  Intanational's 
1980  testimony  before  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations  of  this  sttoation. 

A  December  9, 1981.  article  In  the  New 
Yoik  Times  by  Henry  Kamm  provided 
graphic  confirmation  of  the  need  to 
maintain  an  Independent  presence  on  the 
island.  I  have  continued  to  foOow  the 
situation  cloody.  and  read  with  great  in- 
terest a  February  15. 1981.  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  New  York  Times  Msgaitne. 
also  by  Henry  Kamm.  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  in  response  to  the  ardde.  I  called 
for  American  diplomatic  efforts  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  the  confilet. 
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Recently.  I  have  received  »  copy  of  « 
letter  sent  by  •  Romen  Catholx  prleet 
llvtng  In  BMt  Timor,  detaillnc  conditions 
oa  the  island  as  of  late  last  year.  If  any- 
thing, the  letter  underscores  the  need  to 
m^^ntmin  and  expand  an  independent  in- 
ternational presence  in  East  Timor,  to 
open  the  island  to  additional  nongovern- 
mental organlsatloDs  and  the  news  me- 
dia, and  to  find  diplomatic  means  to 
bring  this  tragedy  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  bmeflt  of  my 
colleagues  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  priest's 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ofdered  to  be  tainted  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 


SXTVATioii  m  Iavt  Timor 
(From  »  letter  by  »  Boman  CatboUo  prlwt) 

The  military  struggle  between  the 
^KRUjIN  gnerrUlH  and  the  Indonesia  Army 
■till  oontlnueB  in  Bast  Timor,  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Bad  Croea  has  apparently  had  a  moderating 
Influence  on  the  level  of  violence:  the  In- 
donesian Air  Force  has  stopped  its  policy  of 
heavy  bombardments  of  areas  where  FRETI- 
UM  Is  active. 

From  June  10, 1980  to  the  present,  the  pris- 
ons have  been  overflowing.  The  island  of 
Atauro,  In  particular,  has  been  turned  into  a 
penal  ocrfony  for  political  prisoners.  Almost 
all  the  teachers  from  Baucau-Fatumaca 
have  been  imprisoned.  Docens  of  prisoners 
are  reported  to  have  disappeared. 

Dem>lte  flve  years  of  Indonesian  occupa- 
tloti.  tba  Timorese  people  have  not  lost  their 
determination  to  be  a  free  people.  Neverthe- 
less, their  material  situation  Is  little  short 
of  f'esTierate.  Hunger  and  disease  continue  to 
decimate  the  population.  Several  villages 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  their 
Inhabitants  sent  to  concentration  camps. 

In  the  resettlement  camps  people  do  not 
have  the  freedom  to  cultivate  their  crops  or 
take  care  of  their  livestock.  Tn  these  camps, 
the  Indonesian  mUltary  autliorltles  sell  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  at  high  prices  instead 
of  freely  dlatrtbntlxut  these  supplies  which 
had  been  donatad  to  Indonesia  for  use  in  Bast 
Timor  by  the  ICBC  and  CathoUc  Relief  Serv- 
ice. CBS. 

AU  public  employees  In  Bast  Timor  have 
been  forced  to  accept  natural  ination  as  Indo- 
nesian dtlaens.  Those  unwllllne  to  do  so  have 
lost  their  lobe  and  cannot  find  new  ones  be- 
cause the  itDvenunent  has  forbidden  an^  em- 
ployer to  hire  them.  Since  soilgratlon  from 
Bast  Timor  la  forbidden  by  the  Indonealan 
auttiorltlea.  tbese  peoole  wUl  pay  dearly  for 
their  acts  of  dsAance.  The  vast  nn'ority  have 
accepted  naturalization  as  Indonesian  clti- 
acns.  but  only  because  they  were  forced  to 
accept  It. 

Traveling  in  the  Interior  of  Bast  Timor  is 
strleUy  eantroUad  by  the  Indonesian  mili- 
tary. Prohibitive  tolls  are  levied  on  all  trav- 
dars — rich  and  poor  alike.  Because  of  cor- 
ruption and  esploltatlon.  life  in  Timor  Is  very 
exueB'Ire.  Onlr  the  rich  can  emlrrate,  due 
to  the  lanre  bribes  that  are  demanded  by  the 
IndoBsalan  antborltles. 

needom  of  speech  and  ssvncintton  do  not 
sadst  In  Bast  Timor.  All  mall  is  censored.  The 
torture  In  the  prisons  i«  indescribable,  es- 
pedally  for  women  and  children.  The  caa^»- 
catkm  of  uiovetly  belonging  to  prisoners  is 
coDunonplace. 

The  Indonesians  appear  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  educated  class  In  Bast  Timor.  Al- 
most all  the  educated  Tlmore^  have  been 
killed  or  are  in  constant  danger.  AU  high 
schools  are  doeed.  Afetr  Ave  years  of  In- 
ilnnsaian  occupation,  the  highest  level  of  ed- 
ucattam  doaa  not  surpeas  the  primary  school 


level.  Studento  are  aUowed  to  study  abroad, 
but  there  are  no  scholarships  available  to 
them. 

NATIONAL  DRAFTINa  WEEK 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  week  of 
April  27  through  May  1  has  been  desig- 
nated as  NaUonal  Drafting  Week  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Design  and 
Drafting.  This  is  the  ninth  year  that  a 
week  has  been  set  aside  so  that  we  may 
honor  the  over  360,000  designers  and 
draftsmen  In  America. 

Within  40  years,  the  equivalent  of  an- 
other America  will  be  built  In  this  coun- 
try, but  before  a  single  building  can  be 
built,  there  must  be  precise,  accurate 
plans  and  drawings.  Builders  need  high- 
ly skilled  drafters  before  they  can  turn 
dreams  Into  solid  reality. 

This  week,  we  honor  the  men  and 
women  who  enable  the  lines,  arrows,  and 
circles  on  paper  to  be  transformed  Into 
new  homes  for  our  citizens,  new  schools 
for  our  children,  and  new  commercial 
structures  to  help  us  sustain  economic 
growth.  The  foundation  for  the  highly 
skilled  and  Important  field  of  drafting 
is  the  quality  of  education  provided  by 
the  various  professional  Institutes  in 
this  area.  In  Rhode  Island,  we  are  for- 
timate  to  have  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most drafting  schools,  the  Hall  Institute 
of  Pawtucket,  RJ.  The  Hall  Institute 
has  given  hundreds  of  New  Englanders 
the  opportunity  to  discover  their  ca- 
pabilities in  drafting,  and  assume  posi- 
tions in  a  challenging  and  important 
fleld. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  dedicated  professionals 
in  the  drafting  fleld,  as  well  as  their 
mentors  at  places  like  the  Hall  Institute. 


COASTAL  BARRIERS  RESOURCES 
ACT 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  S.  1018.  the  Coastal 
Barriers  Resources  Act,  which  serves  to 
protect  and  conserve  flah  and  wildlife 
resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  this  legislation  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoKD. 

There  being  no  objectlm,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscots,  as 
foUows: 

8.  1018 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled. 
SBcnoiv  1 .  Short  Trri*. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coastal  Bar- 
rier Beaourcea  Act." 
SBC.  3.  FmumoB  Aws  Purposb. 

(a)  Fiwuinua. — ^Tbe  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  habiUts  which  are  raenUal  spawning, 
nursery,  nesting,  and  feeding  areas  for  mi- 
gratory birds,  aquatic  organlans,  and  other 
wildlife  are  provided  within  the  coastal  bar- 
riers along  the  Atlantic  and  Oulf  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  adjacent  wetlands, 
marshes,  estuaries.  Inlets  and  nearshore 
watMs: 

(3)  these  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
their  habitats  are  being  irretrievably  dam- 
aged and  lost  due  to  development  on.  among, 
and  adjacent  to.  such  coastal  barrtars: 


(3)  certain  actions  and  programs  of  the 
federal  Oovemment  have  subsidised  and  en- 
couraged such  development;  and 

(4)  a  program  of  coordinated  action  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  is  crtt- 
ical  to  the  more  appropriate  use  and  conser- 
vation of  flah  and  wildlife  resources  and  hab- 
itats within  the  coastal  barriers. 

(b)  Purpose. — The  Congress  declares  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  minimize  the 
damage  to  flah,  wildlife  and  other  natural  re- 
sources associated  with  the  coastal  barriers 
along  the  Atlantic  and  OtUf  coasts  by  re- 
stricting future  Federal  expenditures  and  fl- 
nandal  assistance  which  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  development  of  coastal  barriers, 
by  establishing  a  Coastal  Barrier  Besources 
System,  and  by  considering  the  means  and 
measures  by  which  the  long-term  conser- 
vation of  these  fish,  wildlife  and  other  natvir- 
al  resources  may  be  achieved. 
S«c.  3.  DRTiurnoMS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "coastal  barrier"  means — 

(A)  a  deposltional  geologic  feature  (such 
as  a  bay  barrier,  tombolo,  barrier  spit,  or  bar- 
rier island)  that — 

(I)  consists  of  unconsolidated  sedimentary 
materials, 

(II)  is  subject  to  wave,  tidal,  and  wind 
energies,  and 

(ill)  protects  landward  aquatic  habitats 
from  direct  wave  attack;  and 

(B)  all  associated  aquatic  habitats.  In- 
cluding the  adjacent  wetlands,  marshes, 
estuaries,   inleu,   and   nearshore   waters. 

(3)  The  term  "Committees"  refers  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries of  the  House  of  BepresentaUves  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  term  "financial  assistance"  means 
any  form  of  loan,  grant,  guaranty,  insur- 
ance, payment,  rebate,  subsidy,  or  any  other 
form  of  direct  or  indirect  Federal  assistance 
other  than  deposit  or  account  insurance  for 
customers  of  banks  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, credit  unions,  or  similar  institutions. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(5)  The  term  "System  unit"  means  any 
coastal  barrier,  or  combination  of  closely- 
related  coastal  barriers,  included  within  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  System  established 
by  section  4  of  this  Act. 

Sac.    4.    Thk    Coastai.    B»rrtrr    Baaoxnuss 
Ststbic. 

(a)  EsTABUsKMXirr. — (1)  There  Is  estab- 
lished the  Coastal  Barrier  Besources  System 
which  shall  consist  of  those  undeveloped 
coastal  barrier  located  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Oulf  coasts  of  the  United  States  that  are 
litentlfied  and  generally  depicted  on  the 
maps  that  are  entlUed  "Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources System",  consecutively  numbered 
001  and  through  136,  and  dated 

(3)  A  coastal  barrier  was  treated  as  an 
undeveloped  coastal  barrier  for  purpoees  of 
paragraph  (1)  only  if  there  were  few  man- 
made  structurss  on  the  barrier  and  these 
structures,  and  man's  activities  on  the  bar- 
rter,  did  not  signlflcanUy  impede  geomor- 
pblc  and  ecological  processes. 

(3)  A  coastal  barrier  which  was  mcluded 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  area  established 
under  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  or  held  by 
a  qualified  organlaation  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  170(h)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964).  primarily  for  wild- 
life refuge,  sanctuary,  or  natural  resource 
conservation  purooses  was  not  included 
within  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  System. 

(b)  AVAttARnjTT  OP  Maps.— (1)  The  maps 
referred  to  in  paraffranh   (1)   of  subsection 

(a^  *ball  be  avail abl«  for  public  inspection 
at  the  ofllcee  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service  In  the  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU 
and  in  other  approprUte  ofllces  of  the 
Service. 


(3)  Within  00  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  aluoi 
provide  copies  of  the  mapa  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  to  the  chief 
executive  offloer  of  (A)  each  State  and  poUtl- 
cal  subdivision  In  which  a  System  unit  la 
located,  and  (B)  each  affected  Federal 
agency. 

(C)  BOCNDART  Mooipicatxons. — ^Wlthlh  130 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Seeretary  shall  make  such  minor 
modifications  to  the  boundaries  of  System 
units  as  depicted  on  the  maps  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( I)  of  subsection  (a)  as  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  into  conformity  with 
actual  property  boundaries  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned as  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  written  notice  of  all 
boimdary  modlflcations  made  under  this 
subsection  to  (A)  each  of  the  Committees. 
and  (B)  the  appropriate  offlcen  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) . 
See.  6.  LinrrATioNs  on  FRoxral  Exprwiuturxs 
Apprctiko  thx  Ststsm. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  S  of  thla 
Act,  no  new  expenditures  or  new  financial 
assistance  may  be  made  available  under  au- 
thority of  any  Federal  law  for  any  purpose 
within  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  System, 
including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  construction  or  purchase  of  any 
structure,  appurtenance,  facility,  or  related 
Infrastructure; 

(3)  the  construction  or  purchase  of  any 
road,  airport,  boat  landing  facility,  or  other 
facility  on,  or  bridge  or  causeway  to.  any 
System  unit; 

(3)  the  carrying  out  of  any  project  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of,  or  to  otherwise  stablUre, 
any  Inlet  or  shoreline,  except  in  casss  where 
an  emergency  threatens  life  and  propeity 
on  lands  and  waters  immediately  adjacent 
to  that  unit;  and 

(4)  the  sale  of  flood  insurance  policies 
under  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968  (43  VS.C.  et  seq.)  with  respect  to 
structures  the  construction  or  subetantial 
Improvement  of  which  is  commenced  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment,  of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  exoenditure  or  financial  aaatotaace 
made  available  under  authority  of  Federal 
law  shall,  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  be  a 
new  expendlttire  or  new  financial  assistance 
If— 

(1)  In  any  case  with  respect  to  which  spe- 
dflc  appropriations  are  required,  no  money 
for  construction  or  purchase  purposes  was 
appropriated  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

(3)    no  legaUy  binding  oonunltment  for 
the  expenditure  or  «'''»~'«»1  ■eslslaiiio  was 
made  before  such  date  of  enactment. 
Sbc.  e.  BscRprxoirs. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6  of  this  Act. 
the  appropriate  Federal  officer,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary,  may  make  Fed- 
eral expenditures  or  wnMrfai  aaslstanoe 
available  for  the  following  purpoees  within 
the  Coastal  Barrier  Beaonices  Sfstem— 

(1)  the  exploration,  development,  prodnc- 
tlon.  or  traaaportation  of  energy  resources 
which  can  only  be  carried  out  on.  In.  or 
adjaoent  to  coastal  water  areas; 

(3)  the  maintenance  of  existing  channel 
improvements  and  related  eUuntmes,  aadi 
as  Jetties,  and  including  the  dlqtoaal  of 
dredge  spoils  related  to  such  Improvements; 

(3)  military  activities  wstntlsl  to  na- 
tional security;  and 

(4)  any  of  the  foUowlng  actions  or  proj- 
ects, but  only  if  the  """""g  available  of 
expenditures  or  assistance  therefor  is  con- 
sUtent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(I)  The  sstabllahment.  <q>eratlon.  and 
maintenance  of  air  and  water  navigation 
aids  and  ('evices,  and  for  acceas  thereto. 

(II)  Projects  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1988  (18  U.8.C. 
4801-8). 


(lU)  Projects  for  flah  and  wlldlUe  protec- 
tion and  enhancement.  itu»iimi«g  the  aoqui- 
altlan  of  flah  and  wildUfe  habitat  and  re- 


Civ)  Bclehtiflc  reaearch.  inniimtng  but  not 
limited  to  aeronautical.  atmoq>heric.  space, 
geologic,  marine,  flah  and  wUdllfe  and  other 
reaearch.  development,  and  applications. 

(V)  Assistance  for  emergency  actions  es- 
sential to  the  saving  of  Uvea  or  the  protec- 
tion of  property  and  the  public  health  and 
safety,  if  such  actions  are  performed  pur- 
auant  to  sections  806  and  308  of  the  Dlsseter 
Belief  Act  of  1974  (43  UAC.  6146  and  6148) 
and  aection  1883  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1988  (43  U£.C.  4108) . 

(vl)  The  maintenance,  replacement,  re- 
construction, or  repair,  but  not  the  expan- 
sion, of  publicly-owned  at  pubUcly-operated 
roada,  structures,  or  facimies. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  paragrH>h  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  a  channel  Improvement  or  a  re- 
lated structure  sbaU  be  treated  ae  an  exist- 
ing Unprovement  or  an  existing  related 
atmcCure  only  If  aU,  or  a  portion,  of  the 
moneys  for  such  Improvement  or  structure 
were  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actmMit  of  thla  Act. 

SXC.  7.  CBRTIPICATIOIt  OP  COMPUAItCX. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shaU,  on  behalf  of  each  Federal 
agency  concerned,  make  written  oeitlflca- 
tlon  that  each  such  agency  has  complied 
with  the  ixxjvialons  of  this  Act  during  each 
flaoal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1981.  Such  oertlfioatlon  tbail  be  submlttei 
on  an  annual  basis  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  and  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the 
schedule  required  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  ContnM  Act  of 
1974. 
Sac.  8.  PxioRrrr  op  Statk  Laws. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  abaU  be 
ocmatrued  as  indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  Che  field  in 
which  Uie  Act  operates  to  the  excludon  of 
the  law  of  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  on  the  same  subjeot  matter,  or 
to  reUcve  any  person  of  any  obligation  Im- 
poeed  by  any  Ia.w  of  any  State,  or  poUtlcal 
subdlvlslmi  of  a  State.  No  provision  of  this 
Aot  8t>aU  be  construed  to  invalidate  any 
provision  of  State  or  local  law  usleBS  there 
Is  a  direct  and  positive  conflict  between  such 
provision  and  the  law  of  the  State,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  State,  so  that  the 
two  cannot  be  reconciled  or  oonalstently 
stand  together. 

SKC.  9.  SXPARABnjTT. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appU- 
caitkin  thereof  to  any  person  or  drcumatence 
Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  appUcatlon  of  such  provlslan  to  other 
persons  not  slmUarly  situated  or  to  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

S3C.  10.  BlVOaTS  TO  COMGRXSS. 

(a)  In  ORinxAL. — (l)  Before  the  ckoe  of 
the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ee=retary 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Conunlttees 
a  report  regarding  not  leas  than  one-third  of 
the  System  units  and  such  one-third  aball 
include  all  System  units  that  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  especially  significant  because 
of  fish,  wUdllfe,  or  other  natural  reeouice 
values  or  because  of  the  potential  for  habitat 
aHeratlons  induced  by  man. 

<3)  Before  the  close  of  the  &-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Committees  a  flnal  report  re- 
garding aU  System  units. 

(b)  Coitstn,TATiON  IN  Preparing  Reports. — 
The  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  reports  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  In  consultation 
with  the  Oovemors  of  the  States  in  which 
System  units  are  located  and  after  providing 


opportunity    for,    and    considering,    public 
comment. 

(c)  Report  Comtkmt. — ^Bach  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  shaU  ocntain. 
with  respect  to  each  System  unit  covered  in 
the  report — 

( 1 )  a  summary  of  the  flah  and  wUdllfe  and 
other  resources  of  the  unit  and  of  the  nat- 
ural hazards  to  human  life  and  property  that 
would  likely  arise  If  such  unit  were  to  be 
developed; 

(3)  recommendations  for  the  conservation 
of  the  flsh,  wUdllfe  and  other  nattiral  re- 
sources of  the  tmlt  based  on  an  evaluation 
and  comparison  of  all  management  alterna- 
tives, and  combinations  thereof,  such  as 
State  and  local  actions  (including  manage- 
ment plans  approved  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1481  et 
seq.).  Federal  actions  (Including  acquisition 
for  administration  as  part  of  the  National 
WUdllfe  Refuge  System)  and  inlUaUves  by 
private  organisations  and  individuals: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  thla  Act 
on  the  use  and  development  of  lands  that 
are  not  Included  in  the  Coastal  Barrier  Be- 
sources System,  but  are  adjacent  to  System 
units;  and 

(4)  recommendations  regarding  whether 
the  prohibitions  on  new  Federal  expenditures 
and  financial  assistance  contained  in  section 
6(a)  of  this  Act  shotild  be  continued  or 
whether  additional,  alternative,  or  "I'wl'*'*^ 
actions  should  be  taken  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 

Nothing  in  paragraph  (3)  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  the  Secretary  from  pro- 
posing recommendations  treating  two  or 
more  System  units  as  a  single  entity  for  con- 
servation purposes  If  the  Secretary  considers 
that  the  protection,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement of  the  fish,  wUdllfe  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  System  units  could  be 
carried  out  more  effectively  or  efficiently 
through  such  treatment. 

(d)  ASOmONAL  BSPORT  Bequireicents. — 
Each  report  required  imder  subsection  (a) 
shall  also  contain — 

(1)  recommendations  for  additions  to,  or 
deletions  from,  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources 
System,  and  for  modifications  to  the  bound- 
aries of  System  units;  and 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  conmients  received 
from  the  Oovemors  of  the  States,  other  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  the  public  regarding 
the  System  units  covered  in  the  report. 

Sac.    11.'  AUTHORIZATIOlf    OP    Apfropriatioms. 

There  is  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  tl.OOOXNW  for 
each  of  flacal  years  1983.  1983.  1984.  1986. 
and  1988  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  section 
10.  and  such  sums  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended. 


EPFBCT  OP  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION  IN  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  mURMOND.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  years  in  the  Senate.  I  have  often 
voiced  my  opposition  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment s  encroa<diment  (m  the  affairs 
of  States  and  localities.  The  Federal 
Government  has  grown  In  power  and  slse 
far  beyond  anything  I  believe  the  fram- 
ers  of  our  ConstltutlaQ  could  have  pos- 
sibly bnagliied. 

Mr.  President,  the  10th  amendment 
clearly  states  that — 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respecUvely,  or  to  the  people. 

The  meaning  ot  this  amendmoit  is 
easUy  understood.  All  powers  not  speeiti- 
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c«ny  dfllflg»t«d  to  Uie  Fedenl  Oowrn- 
mytt  by  Um  OoiutituUao  are  reaerved 
to  tiM  autM  and  to  the  people. 

Ileiefftlwlrae  Mr.  Preeident.  thoee  de- 
slroue  at  tntymnA.na  tbe  power  a<  ttie 
FMenl  aoferament  bevcnd  that  grant- 
ed to  it  tigr  tlie  Constltutloo  have  found 
a  mechanlan  f or  dotot  thle.  Almoet  every 
tax  dollar  returned  to  States  and  locali- 
tlee  bar  ttie  VMeral  OoTemment  U  re- 
tuRWd  with  itilncs  attached,  llius.  In 
order  to  receive  Pederal  funds.  States, 
and  loeaUtles  must  often  autanlt  to  a 
form  of  tailbery. 

Mr.  President,  a  March  23.  1981,  U.8. 
News  *  Worid  Report  artlde  enttttod  "A 
Natlan  of  Thleyes"  draws  an  interesting 
paralM  between  this  FBderal  Oovem- 
ment  practice,  and  moral  comuitlon  and 
tntla^km  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Racosa. 

Tbere  being  no  obleotton.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  follows: 

A  lUxKar  or  Tinsnar 
(By  lUrrtn  Stone) 

"Ara  «•  Ixonmlng  a  natton  ot  ttilsTM?" 

Tbls  Is  s  qoMttOD.  phTMed  in  vmrlous 
taram,  Uiat  baa  bean  put  to  ua  wlttt  worrl- 
■osM  traquancy  In  raoant  yaan.  It  la  obrl- 
ouily  a  quaatlon  about  wlilcta  many  paopM 
an  baconUng  gMiulnaty  oonoernad. 

Ona  audi  pataon  la  WllUam  M.  Warbar  of 
Naplas.  FU.  ISany  baaabaU  (ana  ramambar 
bim  aa  an  ontstaadlng  tblrd  haeaman  and 
rtiartstop  for  la  yaara  wltb  tba  N«w  Tock 
Taakaaa.  Boston  Bad  Sox.  PblladalpbU  Atb- 
latloa.  Oinelanatl  Bada  and  Haw  Tork  Olanta. 

Aftar  laavlag  haaaball  In  IMS.  BUI  Warbar 
tf^rmimm  »  blgbly  auooaMfitf  liirtniai  aiacu- 
ttva.  Nov,  at  73,  ba  Uvea  In  oomfortabto  but 
aettva  latltamit.  Ona  way  be  keepe  buay  U 
maln^lntrit  a  oloaa  wateb  on  our  govwn- 
ment  and  our  national  life.  Tbece  la  mucb 
be  Maa  tbat  be  doeant  like. 

One  major  concern  ot  Warber**  la  tbe 
revelation  of  tiiialnem  Crimea  tbat,  aa  be  eaya. 
*'pop  up  at  you  from  every  laane  of  ttie  daUy 
prMB."  Ha  dtaa  one  example  after  anotber 
o<  ""^-r***'*"  oonvletad  on  cttargee  of  brib- 
ery, fraud  and  paying  klckbaAa.  Wben  com- 
paiilea  are  lined,  lie  wwnpllne.  tbey  Just 
ooont  tlM  flnee  tm  part  of  tbe  ooet  of  doing 
tiiidiime  and  add  tben  to  tbe  prloee  tbey 
charge,  ao  "the  conanmer  wlnda  up  paying 
tbe  coet  ot  tbe  bribe  and  tbe  One." 

M^  not  only  badnaaa.  Wartar  addi.  bat 
employee  ee  weU  wbo  are  dlShoneat — at 
piMle  aspanaa.  Thafta  aad  atlpaliod  work 
by  employee,  be  aigoaa.  add  MHIoim  of  dol- 
to  tbe  east  of  marebandlae  and  eerrtcea. 
la  maa  doubt  about  It."  Wtober 
a   nation   of 


WbyT 


baa  an  tetawatlng  theory. 

of  tbe  Maaae  on  govemment. 

thief  le  oar  fedenU  goram- 

be  Mya.  "Tbm  pafttam  la  eatahHabart 


•nar 
I  Umg  practlead  bribery  on  an 
to  fxwmpltdt  Ita  political 
'  Aa  brtbary.  ba  Uate  saeb  thlnga 
graate  that  raqulra  radplanta  to 
If  tbey  want 
weUtare  pragrmmi  tbat 
take  tax  aaonay  (ram  people  wbo  work  and 
give  n  to  people  wbo  wont 


lug 


iMwe 


of  Oofea  Ttatrerdty. 
at  the  federal  goeemmentii  u 

Iter  edneatlon  throogh  federal 
— iya:  Tbe  naWonli  unlferdtlee 
bribed  to  dance  to  the  tune  of 
a  In  govemment  at  a  cort  to 
of  Mmona  of  waatad  doUan." 


mate  and  local  govammaBta  alae  oome  In 
for  n^bei  erttteiam:  "Tbe  mayors  of  dtlaa 
trade  poUtlcal  aupport  (or  taxpayer  doUara. 
and  atatea  ebaat  on  population  eounu  to 
obtain  taxpayer  handouta  not  deeerved." 

AU  tbla  leadi  Werber  to  tbe  oonolualon 
tbat  economlata  are  on  the  wrong  track  In 
Heating  inflation  aa  an  eeonomic  problem. 
Be  aays:  "Inllatlon  la  more  a  bade  moral 
laaoa  than  ona  of  economka.  And  U  aU  be- 
gUH     with     the     moral     oomipttoa     la 


buleta  tbat  Infla^im   cannot  be 

oontroaed  by  contraUlng  tbe  money  supply. 
He  eaya:  "Ton  could  raise  the  Interact  rate 
to  40  percent,  but  tbla  would  nos  get  the  Job 
done,  nancy  tmntlniirt  to  be  hired  at  wbat- 
tbe  price,  and  tbe  inereaaed  coat  U 
1  on  to  tbe  consumara." 
would  WMtMT  halt  Inllattowit  HU  an- 

-Tbe  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  a 

handle  on  ballooning  prloee  U  throu^  a 
cosaplete  change  In  nB"^n*T  attltudea.  And 
t^^  obange  must  begin  with  government. 
Wben  our  leadership  la  boneat.  Uitelllgent. 
(ragal.  fair  and  acta  Indlacrimlnataly,  with 
guta,  you'H  aee  eome  cbangee.  Until  then. 
U  makee  no  dlffarenoe  bow  you  manipulate 
money. " 

Boonomleti  eurdy  will  qtiarrel  with  Wir- 
berli  pceeonptkm  for  halting  Inflatkm.  But  It 
la  bvd  to  qoarral  with  hla  plea  for  more 
bcoesty — from  the  sovemment  on  down. 


MESSAOBS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EZECDTIVE  MEBSAOBB  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  tbe 
Senate  messages  from  tbe  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  tbe 
appropriate  committees. 

(Tbe  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:4ft  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Oreg(H7,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101(a)  <rf  Put>llc  Law 
M-374,  the  Speaker  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Oommisslon  on  National  Devdop- 
ment  in  Postsecondary  Education  tbe 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  tbe 
House:  Mr.  Buooi  and  Mr.  CoLUuif: 
and  the  following  from  private  l<fe:  Mr. 
J.  Donald  Monan,  Mr.  David  M.  Bartley. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Fulton.  Mr.  Aubrey  Lu- 
cas. Mr.  John  Corlially,  and  Mr.  Martin 
Abegg. 

nn^^iTvr  jonrr  ■xaoLunoM  awnD 

The  message  also  annoimoed  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  tbe  following  Joint 
resolution: 

HJ.  Bee.  188.  Joint  reeolntlon  to  au- 
tborlae  and  lequeet  tbe  Preeldent  to  laeue  a 
proclamation  rtaelgnating  May  3  through 
May  10,  19*1,  aa  "JewUh  Heritage  Week." 

The  Joint  resolution  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TBtxiMom) . 


EXECU'IIVE   AND   OTHER   COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communicatlops  were 
laid  before  tbe  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

BC-Ma.  A  wftwiwiiwt^tinn  from  tbe  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  VS.  Bnvlronmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  »fg«-i*tt««  to  amend  the  Federal 
Inaeotlctde.  Fungicide,  and  Bodentlclde  Act; 
to  the  OonwUttee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Foreetry. 

BO-06S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  tranamlttlng  a  draft 
of  propoeed  legislation  anwmdlng  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  the  Agrlcultxire  and  Oonsumer 
Protection  Act.  and  PubUc  Law  93-3SS:  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Agrlctilture,  Nutrition, 
and  Fcreetry. 

BC-0e4.  A  commtinlcatlon  from  the  Aa- 
•Istant  Secretary  of  Defenae  (CX>mptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
certain  obUgatlona  Incurred  by  tbe  Depart- 
ment for  which  tbe  pending  supplemental 
^>proprlatlon  requeet  (flacal  year  1980)  waa 
•ubmltted  to  tbe  CXmgreee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approprtatlana. 

BC-065.  A  /»*>«« ""■wti'atinw  ttom  the  Aa- 
alatant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe  for  Be- 
aearch.  Development,  and  Loglatlca.  trana- 
mlttlng. pursttsnt  to  law,  a  report  on  a  de- 
dalon  made  to  convert  tbe  commissary  shdf- 
•tosklng  and  euatodlal  aenrleee  functions  at 
HoUoman  Air  Force  Baae.  N.  Max..  to  par- 
fonnance  under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

BC-ees.  A  communication  from  tbe  Acting 
Aaelatant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Be- 
■earcb.  Development,  and  LoglaUca,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  a  ded- 
don  made  to  convert  the  vehicle  operatlona 
and  maintenance  function  at  KeUy  Air  Force 
Baae.  Tezaa.  to  performance  under  contract; 
to  tbe  Oammlttee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

BC-9e7.  A  communlcatlcn  from  the  Acting 
Aealatant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  mstalla- 
Uona.  lioglstloa.  and  Financial  Management, 
tranamlttlng,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
deddon  made  to  convert  the  total  Inatalla- 
Uon  support  acttvltlee  at  Sacramento,  CaU- 
f  omla  to  perf  otmance  under  contract;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

ac-068.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Oounad  of  the  Department  of  Defence 
tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
relaUve  to  raUons  for  the  armed  foroea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 

B04M9.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defence  Security  Aadstanoe 
Agency,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  propoeed  fordgn  military  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcee. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PBBCT.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign   Belatlons.   without   amendment: 

&  Bee.  115.  A  reedutlon  rdating  to  tbe 
coUldon  of  a  United  Statee  submarine  and 
a  Japanaee  freighter. 

By  Mr.  QUATIA  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Beeources.  without 
amendment: 

8.  618.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authorisation 
for  youth  employment  and  demonstration 
programa.  and  for  other  purpoeee  (Bept.  Na 
97-48). 

EXBCOTTVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTITEEB 

The  ffdlowing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  PBUT,  ttom  tht  Oammlttss  on 
Fordgn  BslsWnns: 

Leonora  Annenhsrg.  of  FHuwylvanla.  for 
the  rank  of  tmbsswrtor  dniiig  tasr  tsaors 
of  aervlce  aa  Chief  of  Frotoeol  tor  the  White 
House. 


OaMPi 


Ooaiaiaunow 


OantHbutUBM  are  to  be  ispottad  for  ths 
period  beglnalng  on  the  first  day  of  tbe 
foarth  calendar  year  preceding  ths  «^'«««^" 
year  of  the  nomination  sad  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  I^oiuve  Annsnbssg. 

Post:  UB.  Chlsf  of  Protowa.  laak  of  Am- 


Nomlnated:  February  11.  IMI. 
Oontilbatliais.  amonnt.  data,  aad 
1.  Sdf  (ass  attached  sbsst). 
a.  Spouse  (eee  attached  shast) . 
S.  ChUdren  and  qwuses  nsmss  (sss  at- 
tached sheet). 

4.  Parsnts  namas  (dsosassd). 

5.  Oraadpassnts  nemss  (dsosassd) . 

6.  Brothers  and  ipowess  aaaiss  (no  brotti- 
ere). 

7.  Sisters  and  epouaes  naaass  (sss  attadisd 
■beet). 

I  have  listed  above  ths  naass  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  Indudlng 
their  ^wuaee.  I  have  asksd  saeh  of  thsss 
persona  to  Inform  me  of  the  psrtlnsat  oon- 
trlbutlona  made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  InforiBatlan  i««««*f*"nl  In 
this  report  la  complete  and  aocorata. 

PfeDOUL  CAMnuBM  OowmsonoH  BrATXifxirr 
OF  LaoMoax  Ainrxmsso 

Contributor,  amount,  date,  *»«d  donee: 

Leonora  Annenberg; 

9100.  1-18-77.  Century  dub  (BepuUlcan 
Finance  Committee  of  Pennsylvania). 

$100.  10-13-77.  BepubUcaa  Committee  of 
Lower  Mer  and  Narberth. 

•100.  1-19-78.  Century  Club  (Bepubllcan 
Finance  CJomailttee  of  PennsylvaiUa) . 

•1.000.  8-39-79.  Beegan  for  Preddent. 

•100,  1-36-80.  Century  CliH>  (BepubUcan 
Finance  Comaolttee  of  Pennsylvania). 

•IXKX).  8-18-80,  Beagan-Buah  Compliance 
Fund. 

•1.000.  9-9-80.  "Prdude  to  Victory"  (fund 
raising  dinner; . 

•36.  9-38-88.  Bepubllcan  Women  of  PA. 
Inc. 

•10.000.  10-7-80,  BepubUcan  National 
Committee. 

•100,  10-3(^-80,  BepubUcan  Oammlttee  of 
Lower  Mer  and  Narberth. 

epouee:  Walter  H.  Aiwenbeig:  83JK)0, 
13-8-77,  Bobln  Duke  (eetting  nomination 
as  Congreaawoman  from  New  Tork). 

Ohlldren  and  G|>oosee: 

Diane  Deabong.  daughter.  81  A>0,  Jan.  1980, 
Beagan  campaign. 

Howard  Deshon^,  apou«e,  none. 

Blsabeth  Ksbler,  daughter,  none. 

,«iJ^  "    KaWer  m.  qioasa.  8100.  laU 
1980,  Beagan  «»i«r««pi 

Slaters  and  ipouaes: 

Judith  Wolf,  dster,  none. 

fank  O.  Wolf,  eoouee,  none. 

John  J.  Loula,  Jr..  of  Dllnala.  to  be  Am- 
haisedor  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland. 

Ccntrlbutloaa  are  to  be  rsporled  for  the 
period  begumlng  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  cdendar  year  preoedlag  tbe  «»»«»nd»r 
year  of  tbe  nomination  aad  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination 

Nominee:  Jdin  L.  Lotda,  Jr. 

^:  Ambesaador  to  Orsat  Brttsln  and 
northern  Ireland. 

Contrtbutloas.  amount,  data  am 

1.  Self  (aee  attached) 

3-  Spooee  (none). 

•'  ChUdren  sad  spmim  aaoHS  (aoosl 


4.  Fsisnts  nsmes  Henrietta  J.  Louis- 
Mother— (sss  attached). 

6.  Oraaiaparente  namea  (none). 

8.  Brothers  and  spouaes  names:  HeilMrt  J. 
Louie  (brother),  Michael  W.  LouU  (brottier) 
(tee  attached). 

7.  Slaters  and  apouaas  namea  (none). 

I  have  listed  above  the  nanvie  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  famUy  Indudlng 
thdr  ipoueee.  I  have  aaked  each  <a  theee  per- 
sons to  Inform  me  ot  the  pertinent  contrlbu- 
Uons  nuMte  by  them.  To  the  beet  of  my 
knovrledge,  the  Information  contained  In 
thla  report  Is  complete  aad  accurate. 

Pouncaii  CUMTBiBunoMS  or  JoHir  J.  Louis, 
Js. 


Oerald  Ford,  81,000. 
Chailee  Percy,  •1,000. 
IUUmUs  Bepubllcsns.  •1,000. 

lere 
Cbarlee  Percy,  •1,000. 
Jennings  BantMim,  $BO. 
John  Porter,  9600. 
minola  BepubUcans,  61,000. 

ISTS 

J(dm  OonnaUy.  •1.000. 
John  Porter.  $260. 

leso 
Cbarlee  Percy.  ^600 
Bonald  Beagan.  •3.000. 
George  Bush.  gl.OOO. 

Americans    for    an    Effective    Preddency. 
•800. 
Bepubllcan  Baglee.  •lO.OOO. 

PouiKAL   ComsiBuiiuMa  op  HSusisirA   J. 
Loms  (MoTHxs) 

IBTT 

Stdger  for  Smate  Committee.  •860. 

1977  OOP  campaign  Fund.  6850. 

BepubUcan  National  Committee.  ^460. 

Capitol  HUl  Club.  680. 

Bvandon  Republican  Organisation.  •40. 

A  THbute  to  Oerald  Ford.  •1.600. 

Bqrabllcan  Congreedonal  Booeters.  •1.000. 

The  National  Bepubllcan  Senatorld  Com- 
mittee. •800. 

New  IMer  Bepubllcan  Organisation.  •60. 

Cunningham  for  Oongreas.  660. 

Uaited  BepubUcan  Fund  of  minols.  6600. 

Women'a  National  BenubUcan  Club.  6176. 

Uhlted  Bepubllcan  Fund.  6100. 

Tlie  Cmeervatlve  Caucus.  •160. 

Natlcnal  Bepubllcan  Ccmgreaslond  Com- 
mittee. glOO. 

RcShmen  BepubUcan  Claes  of  96th  Oon- 
greee.  9110. 

mends  for  Hon.  John  J.  Nlmrod.  $25. 

Americana  for  Cons^tutlonal  Action.  •EO. 

Oltlaena  for  Dan  HSlee.  8360. 

Jeaee  Helma  for  Senate  Committee.  •60. 

Bepubllcan  State  Dinner,  660. 

Shuster  tor  Congrees  Committee.  836. 

BepubUcsn  National  lasuee.  860. 
lere 

Uhlted  BepubUcan  Fund  of  nilnola.  8600. 

BepubUcan  National  Committee.  8300. 

Howard  Baker,  Jr.  Be-electlan  Commit- 
tee. •155. , 

BIrkenblne  Gampalen  ConmUttee.  5100. 

NaUonal  Bight  to  Work  ConmUttee.  •75. 

United  Bq>ubUcan  Fund.  5160. 

Oapltd  HUl  Club.  880. 

dtJaras  for  Percy.  8100. 

Americans  for  a  Sound  Ford<m  PoUcv.  S^O. 

Btoenbower  SUver  JubUee  Dinner.  •fOO. 

BqiubUcan  Congreaslond  Booetera  Club. 
81M0. 

National  BepubUcan  Party  Victory  Fund. 


Oonaervatlve  Party  of  New  Tork.  860. 
1978  OOP  Vlctcrv  Fund.  •100. 
Victory  Dlimer  Committee.  •160. 
HSlma  for  Senate  Oammlttee,  8150. 
Ooneervatlve  Party.  860. 


Women'a  National  Bepubllcan  Club,  6115. 

American  Oonaervatlve  UiUon.  560. 

New  Trier  BepubUcan  OrgaiUaatlon.  6138. 

Senator  Orrln  Hatch,  860. 

Committee  for  a  Ftee  China,  6160. 

Cunningham  for  Congrees  Committee.  •60. 

Natlond  Asioclatea  aub,  tlMO. 

B^tubllcan  Kick-off  to  Vlctmy  Drive,  •300. 

National  BepubUcan  Congreedonal  Com- 
mittee, •eOO. 

Wisconsin  for  Bob  Kssten  Conunlttee, 
•600. 

AJLU.C.  Govemment,  660. 

EveiUng  with  Henry  Klasliiger,  $IS0. 

Women's  Bepubllcan  Club  of  New  TMer, 
•10. 

The  Goldwater  Committee.  •36. 

Porter  for  Congress.  •SOO. 

Friends  of  Kldon  Bi'dd.  •17S. 

Natlond  C<maervatlve  Folltlcd  Action 
Committee,  9100. 

Committee  for  Benondble  ^■»e*^^^t*^'n. 
•60. 

Free  Congress  Foundation.  •60. 

ISTS 

umted  Bepubllcan  Fuitd  of  minols,  8600. 

Capitol  HUl  aub,  880. 

George  Bush  for  President.  8300. 

1979  GOP  Victory  Fund.  83.366. 

1979  Senate-Houae  Dinner,  •60. 
Natlond  B^ubllcan  Committee,  6800. 
Crane  for  Preeldent  Committee.  •lO. 

New  THer  Bqiubllcan  OrganlBatton.  •346. 
Bepubllcan  Booeters  cnub,  •I. 000. 
Congresdond  Club,  $60. 
CcnnaUy  for  President,  61.000. 
The  Baker  Committee.  ^800. 
Natlond  Bepubllcan  Senatorld  Oammlt- 
tee. •60. 
UiUted  B^ubUcan  Fund.  6360. 
Women'a  Natlond  BepubUcan  Club,  6190. 
Tower  Senate  Club,  9100. 
Cltlaens  United  for  America,  9300. 
John  Edward  Porter,  •100. 

leae 
Keep  John  Rhodee  In  Congrees,  •136.     " 
New  Trier  Bepubllcan  Or^nlsaUon.  •175. 
Oeorge  Bush  for  President,  gseo. 
Bqrabllcan  Organisation  Booeters,  63,000. 
Victory  1980,  8350. 

1980  Senate-Honee  Dinner.  9600. 
Capltd  HUl  Club,  •80. 

Women'a  Natfamd  BepubUcan  Club,  8150. 

Tlae  Baker  Committee,  550. 

United  Bq>ubllcan  Club.  •136. 

Bqtubllcan  Natlond  Committee.  61.100. 

Amwicans  Against  Union  Control  of  Gov- 
ernment, 8100. 

Mord  Majority,  885. 

Oltlaena  UiUted  for  Am«Tlca.  •300. 

Cltlsens  for  Buckley,  $JO0. 

Stme  for  Senate,  8100. 

1080  Campaign  Membership  Drive.  6360. 

1980  BepubUcan  Preddenttd  Unity  Oam- 
mlttee. 8100. 

Natlond  Federation  of  Bepubllcan  Women. 
•60. 

Victory  1980.  9600. 

Conservative  Caucua,  6800. 

N.CJ>.A.C.'a  Bcndd  Beagan  Victory  Fund. 
•300. 

Americans  for  Reagan.  •360. 

Hager  for  Senate  Committee.  6100. 

Uhlted  Republican  Club  of  minota,  •600. 

BeonlUlean  Senate  Majority  Fund.  8350. 

Republican  Congreedond  Boosters  CSub, 
8150. 

Coundl  for  Tnter-Amerlcan  Security.  8100. 

New  Trier  Township  Women's  BepubUcan 
Club,  830. 

Oltlaena  Advocate  PoUtlcd  Action  Oam- 
mlttee, 8100. 

Goldwater  for  Senate  Committee,  8850. 

But  for  Senate.  850. 

The  Cangreealmid  Club.  8350. 

Republican  Governors  Association.  660. 

Gerald  Ford  New  Leadership  Committee. 
•IMO. 

Irsaitiirililp  Foundation.  ^60. 
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J.  Lovn, 


pn.Tf.Ai.  ooTM»imoiw  or 

ItT* 

OOMPAO      (Comblnad      Com««^"°!f 

**mVS!*for  8h«lir  Oommlttt*.  •«» 

I^JJ^rtoTawmU  Oommlttt..  •XOO. 

Total.  •1.400- 

ArlMMk  Mwllesl  PoUUcal  Action  Oommit- 

**^JS»  W««i  BapubUcMi  Women.  9tO 
Cbxivu  aovemxn«nt.  •100.  ^^ 

^JSjUcmi  8t.t«  FtaMM*  Commlttw.  •000. 

Total.  OTTS. 

ivra 

Arlaona  MwUcal  PoUUcal  AcUon  Ootnmlt- 

prMMU  <rf  IKlon  Budd,  •lOO. 
53;^t«taff-.  Be-Bactlon.  'IW^^    ._. 
R^bllcan     8t»t«     Finance     Committee. 


Total.  ••33. 

ArlKma  Medical  PoUUcal  Action  Commit- 
tee, cas. 
Oorbln  Committee.  •60. 
CbMter  Oowmment  Committee.  •100. 
SpulScan  Congreeelonal   Booeters  Oub. 

•*B2?Btoct  Mayor  Hance  Committee.  •100- 
SpSucan  senatorial  Inner  Circle.  •iflOO. 

Total,  •a  jrrt. 

leae 
Arlaona  Medical  PoUttcal  AcUon  Commit- 
tee, •100.  ^,^ 

Artaon*  BepubUcan  Party.  •!*».        ^^ 
The  Oddwater  for  Senate  Committee,  •aoo. 
DtaM  McCarttaya  Campaign.  •!«). 
^ubUcan  Congreeelonal  Booeter.  aub. 

**k2p  John  Bhodee  In  Congrees  Commit- 
tea,  •I  .000. 

Bldon  Budd  Support  Pledge.  •60. 

Jaoquar  Btalner,  ••O. 

Ttrtal,  •»*».         

PouxKAL  coiriamoTUwaw  Mkbab.  W. 
Louv  (Baoiim) 


leTT 
— nuWlran  National  Committee.  •36. 
MBttanal  BepubUcan  Senatorial  commit- 
tee, •100. 
BamH  for  Senate,  •as. 
OOP  rtiPT**!"  Ptmd,  •!&. 
BepuWIran  National  Finance,  •ae. 

OOP  r— -r"ir"  Pond.  •ao. 

neiHiMlren  Booatera  Club,  •1.000. 

imttad  BapabUean  Pund.  •BOO. 

lara 
OOP  Victory  Fund,  ISO. 
Conawattira  Cancua.  %\b. 
BeptMlean  NaUonal  Committee,  ^38. 
Natkmal  BepubUcan  mter-Commlttee.  •lO 
Porter  far  Congreaa.  •SOO. 
-  I  Ounpalgn  1960.  •ISO. 


BepobUean  Congreaalonal  Booetera  Club 
•IJIOO. 


BeouUlcan  NaUonal  Committee.  •SO. 

OoneerratiTe  Oaucua.  •Sft. 

OOP  Victory  Fund.  •38. 

BaDubUeaa  Coogrearional  Booetera  Club. 
•1X100. 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida,  a  Forelsn 
Serrlce  oOcer  of  claM  3.  to  be  AmtoaaMMlor 
Brtraordlnary   atid   Plenipotentiary  of   the 


United  SUtee  of  America  to  the   Central 

^c;SS^'Sr<Sr  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
nenod  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
CS  ca5nSir,ear  p««edlng  the  «a«"- 
dar  year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  nomlnaUon. 

Nominee:  Arthur  H.  Woodruff. 

Fast:     ftiiilieieailnr    to    Central    African 

R6DUbUC 

contribution*  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  self.  (none). 

a  Spouae:  Jean  Woodruff  (none) . 

s"  Sudren  and  apouaea  namea:  WUllam. 
Lauren.  Alanndra.  WeUa  (none)^^ 

4.  Parente  namea:   (both  deceaeed). 

6   Orandparento  name*:   (deceaeed). 

«   Brothen  and  ^Kwaes  names:  (none) . 

7!  Slaters  and  q>ouaea  namea:  Mr.  and 
Uis.  Fred  Brown  (none).  ,  „  ^ 

I  have  llated  above  the  namea  of  each 
member  of  my  Immediate  famUy  Including 
their  Bouces.  I  have  arited  each  of  theee  per- 
sons to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributkma  made  by  them.  To  the  beet  of  my 
knowledge,  the  infcrmatlon  contained  In 
this  report  U  complete  and  accurate. 

John  A.  Burrougha,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
AmbaaMdor  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
BepubUc  of  MaUwl. 

ContribuUons  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  flr«  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
yssr  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambaaiador  to  BepubUc  of  Malawi. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  SeU:   (none). 

a.  Spouae:  (none). 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  (no  chu- 

dren). 

4  Parente  namea:  Father — John  A.  Bur- 
roughs, ar.;  Stepmother— Yeasavale  Bur- 
roughs (none). 

6.  Orandparente  names:    (deceased). 

6.  Brothen  and  spouses  namea:  (no  broth- 
era).  . 

7.  SIstera  and  spouses  namea:  (no  sisters) . 

I  hsTO  listed  above  the  namea  of  each  mem- 
ber of  my  Immnl'**^  famUy  Including  their 
spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  theee  persons 
to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  contribuUons 
ri.^*  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  Information  contelned  In  thla  report  la 
complete  and  accurate. 

John  Gavin,  of  CallfomU,  to  be  Am- 
bamador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Mealco.  _  ^      ^^ 

ContribuUons  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  bejlimlng  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomlnaUon  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee :  John  A.  Oavln. 

Poet :  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  aeU.  •60, 1079  and  19*0.  Bep.  Party. 

a.  Spouae.  •60. 1979  and  1980.  Bep.  Party. 

5.  CbUdran  and  spouses  names:  Christina. 
Maureen.  Maria.  Michael,  (none) . 

4.  Parante  names:  H.  B.  Oolenor  (Step- 
father) .  D.  P.  Oolenor  (Mother) . 

6.  Orandparante  nantea :  N/A. 

6.  Brothen  and  spouses,  names:  N/A. 

7.  Slatan  and  spousee,  names:  Bel  Oole- 
nor (half-alstar)  (Nona) . 

I  have  listed  above  the  namea  of  each 
member  of  my  ImmedUte  family  Including 
their  spousee.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  tnformaUon  contained 
In  thU  report  U  cMnplete  and  accurate. 

BUoU  Abrama.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stete. 

Bobert  D.  Hormata.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secratary  of  State. 


Bobert  L.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  to  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Stete  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  ^^      ^ 

Lont  M.  Buppe.  of  Michigan,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corpa. 


(The  above  nomlnatloiu  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa  with 
the  recommendaUon  that  they  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nomineea"  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ?  "rear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  OOLB.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: . 

iCve  K.  Leland,  of  Gallfomla,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  ireaaury. 

Roger  WUllam  Mehle.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

John  A.  Svahn.  of  Maryland,  to  CommU- 
sloner  of  Social  Security. 

Uonel  H.  OUner.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Under 
Secretary    of    Commerce    for    IntemaUonal 

Raymond  J.  Waldmann.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secntary  of  Commerce. 

Dorcas  B.  Hardy,  of  California,  to  be  an 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


April  iS,  1981 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  935 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
8  Senator  Qimx  introduced  a  bill.  8.  935. 
to  terminate  the  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank.  In  his  sUtement.  he  in- 
dicated that  he  was  introducing  the  bill 
at  the  request  of  the  adminiBtraUcm. 
since  the  bill  is  part  of  the  President  s 
economic  package.  However,  the  print- 
ing of  the  bill  neglected  to  include  that 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  >*<i"^\ 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S  935  be  star  printed  so  as  to  read :  "Mr. 
Oabw,  by  request,  introduced  the  follow- 
ing bill."  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THUBMOND: 

S  1033.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Improved  and  more 
flexible  contracting  proceduree  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  use  mulUyear  procure- 
ment contracte  under  leea  restrtcOve  condi- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Serrtcea. 

By  Mr.  STMM8  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  8w- 
roaa,  Mr.  Bamdoi^h,  Mr.  A«n»o«. 
and  Mr.  BtnmcK) : 

S  1034  A  bUl  to  authorlae  approprlaUona 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  in 
accordance  with  Title  33  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
committee    on    Bnvlronment    and    Pubuc 

Worka. 

By  Mr.  OBA8SLET: 
8  1036.  A  bin  to  provide  for  penalties  for 
persons  who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obteln  nar- 
cotics or  other  controUed  substances  from 
any  pharmacUt  by  terror,  force,  or  violence, 
and  lor  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlrtarv.  

By  Mr.  DOMKNICI: 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  sesure  the  continuation 
of  an  adequate  regional  distribution  <rf  offlcea 
under   the   direction   of   the   Chief  of  «n- 


glneara;  to  the  Commlttaa  on  ■nvlronmant 
and  PuUle  Worts. 

By  M».  HATCH: 
S.  1037.  A  bUl  to  oonaoUdata  Federal  aa- 
slatance  to  Statea  fOr  haalth  aarTtoaa.  to  pro- 
vide greater  flaxlbUlty  to  States  In  adminis- 
tering health  servleaa  programa,  and  tOr 
other  purpoaea:  to  tba  Commtttea  on  Labor 
and  Human  Beaouroea. 

S.  1038.  A  bUl  to  oonaoUdato  Federal  aa- 
slstanoe  to  Btetea  for  health  promotion  and 
dlaiiaae  pravenuon.  to  provlda  greater  flexl- 
blUty  to  States  in  admlnlstarlag  health  pro- 
motion and  rtts esses  prevention  programs, 
and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  tba  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Beaonnaa. 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  amend  Utla  •*ttt  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  health 
maintenance  organisations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Baaoureaa. 

By   Ifr.   MbCLUBB    (for  hlmsslf.   Mr. 
MKbcHB,  Mr.  HKLKa.  Mr.  DaCoMcmi, 
Mr.    MATTnraLT.   Mr.    jAcxaoir,    Mr. 
JoBNSToir.  Mr.  DoMsmci.  Mr.  Tmn- 
Moan,  Mr.  Saaaca,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Aaotroa.    Mr.    Qvatu.    Ui.   Duaair- 
BBSn.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Siavaifa.  Mr. 
Town.  Ui.  BKTLm,  Ut.  Otmwan,  Mr. 
WA&Lor,  Mr.  DAMvoaxR,  Mr.  CAmroir, 
Mr.  Oaxn,  ISx.  GoLowATBi,  Mr.  Bimt- 
axN,  Mr.  BuaoiCK,  Mr.  STMna,  Mr. 
'OxirroK,   Mr.   HA-mxu),   Mr.   Hxnc- 
PBiKT,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Baolroit,  and 
Mr.  CoHKM) : 
S.  lOao.  A  bUl  to  protect  firearms  ownen 
consUtutlonal  rlghte,  civil  UberUes  and  righte 
to  privacy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
a  1081.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  303  of  the 
Fsderal  Land  PoUcy  and  Management  Act; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Beeourcea. 

8.  1033.  A  blU  to  amend  aecUon  31  of  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1920,  commonly  known 
as  the  Mlneimi  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natiiral  Beaoiircea. 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TBvasfOMD,     itx.     Bsar,     and    Mr. 
HsLtia): 
S.  1033.  A  blU  granting  tba  oonaent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  agreement  between  the  Statea  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  eatabllab- 
Ing  their  lateral  beaward  boundary;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldaiy. 

By  Ux.  GRASSLKT  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Jvaaw) : 
S.  1034.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  more  equitable  for- 
muU  for  paymente  by  tba  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Again  to  States  for  the  coat  of 
care  provided  In  State  nursing  homes  to  vet- 
erana  ellglbla  for  such  care  in  Veterana'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  facUltlea;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  AffiOra. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1036.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  (^>portunlty  to 
Individuals  to  make  financial  oontrtbutlona. 
In  connection  arlth  the  payment  of  their  Fed- 
eral Income  tax.  for  the  advanoentent  of  the 
arte  and  the  humanlUea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  reqneat) : 
&  1030.  A  blU  to  extend  the  FMeral  Insec- 
ticide, Fung) fide,  and  ""^ntfrtrttt  Act,  aa 
amended  for  two  years,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tha  Committee  on  Agrlcultora.  Nu- 
trition, and  yoreatiy. 

By  Mr.  MBiCHBB: 
S.  1087.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "National  Range- 
land  Heaearch  Act  of  1B81";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  NutriUon.  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1088.  A  bill  to  amend  tba  Internal  Beve- 
nue  Code  vS  1964  to  provide  a  credit  against 
tax  for  amnunte  repiweeiiUng  teacbera-  t«- 
Urement  annulUes  attributable  to  services 
performed  la  a  State  which  has  not  elected 
Sodal  Security  coverage  for  Ite  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Flnanea. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

8.  1089.  A  bill  to  make  the  exclusion  of 
aaooonto  raoetvad  under  a  qualified  group 
lagal  aaiiluua  plan  permanent,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 
Bt  i^f  MATHIAS* 

8.  1040.  A  blU  to  amend  the  DIatrict  of 
Oolnmbla  Self-Oovemment  and  Governmen- 
tal BaorganlsaUon  Act  to  Inereaae  the 
amount  autborlaed  to  be  i4>propriated  as  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
OtHumbla;  to  the  Oommltea  on  Governmen- 
tal Affaire. 

By  Mr.  BOTH  (by  request) : 

8.  ICMl.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
applicable  to  compenaaUon  for  the  overtime 
InqMcUonal  services  of  employees  of  the 
Tmmlgratlon  and  Naturalisation  Service,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovammental  Affalra. 

S.  1043.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Personnel  Act  of  1970  aa  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Aifaln. 

By  Mr.  PBTC«  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Pnx 
and  BCr.  BnoLK) : 

8.  1048.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  drugging  or 
numbing  of  racehoraes  and  related  pracUces, 
and  to  amend  Utle  18,  United  States  Code, 
to  prolilbtt  certain  activities  conducted  in 
tntoiatata  or  foreign  commerce  relating  to 
such  pracUcea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SASS;^: 

8.  1044.  A  bill  to  establish  mandatory  sen> 
tenoea  for  the  transportatUm  of  stolen  goods, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  1048.  A  bin  to  make  the  use  of  firearms 
to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Fedenl  crime, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judldary. 

8.  1048.  A  bin  to  help  Statea  assist  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime;  to  the  C(Mnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (by  request) : 

8.  1047.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  modlflca- 
Uon  of  airport  and  airway  user  taxes,  and 
for  other  puriioees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Ux.  GARN: 
8.    1048.   A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Breun 
Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ill.  M1'1X;UBLL   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DDaawaaacxa) : 
8. 1049.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Tntemal  Beve- 
neu  Code  of  1954  to  expand  tax  IncenUvee 
for  retirement  savings;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS    (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
ParoB  and  Mr.  Pau.) : 

8.  1060.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appn^riattons  tar  the  National  Historical 
PubllcaUona  and  Becords  Cmnmlsilon  for 
the  fiscal  yean  1963  and  1983:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Airain. 
By  Mr.  JEP8EN: 

d.  1061.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  eatabilah  a  ptdicy  for  Im- 
proved and  more  flexible  oontiacUng  proce- 
durea  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
allow  the  Department  of  Defense  to  uae  mul- 
ttyaar  proeurament  contraeta  under  leas  re- 
atrlettve  oondttlaaB,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttae  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Ur.  T80N0AS    (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Caaitarcnr.  Mr.  Pbx.  and  Mr.  Lxvnr) : 

8.  lOaa.  A  bm  to  eatabUah  a  aeleet  com- 
mlaaton  to  examine  the  lasoes  aasodated  with 
voluntary  asrvloa:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MBiCHBB: 

8.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
IhqMcUon  Act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  tranqtortaUon 
In  commerce  of  horses  Intended  for  slaugh- 
ter, and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrtc\ilture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
eatiy. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
BJ.  Bes.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  June  1.  1981,  and 
ending  June  7.  1981.  as  "Management  Week 
in  America";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.   Bea.    74.   Joint    reeolutlon   deslgnat> 
Ing  the  we^  of  October  4  through  October 
10.  1981,  aa  "NatUmal  Diabetes  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKES   (for  Mr.  DOLi)    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abdnob.  Mr.  BoaxM,  Mr. 
BTncpsaa,  Mr.  Cochxak,  Mr.  Oruirs- 
TOW,   Mr.   D'AauTO,   Mr.   Babt.   Mr. 
OLxmr,  Mr.  Goutwatbi,  Mr.  Ooaroif. 
Mr.   GaAaaLXT.   Mn.  HawKiwa.   Mr. 
Hvuw,  Mr.  iKoiTTx.  Mr.  JACKaoar, 
Mra.  KAaaxBATTii,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Lx- 
vnr. Mr.  LcrcAa,  Mr.  MrrzxMBAUM,  Mr. 
MoTinBAH,  Mr.  NuwM.  Mr.  BnoLX, 
Mr.  BoTB,  Mr.  Thuxmond.  and  Mr. 
Wn.r.rAOT) : 
SJ.  Bea.  76.  Joint  reaiHnUon  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  seven  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  80  of  1981  as  "National 
Beta    Sigma   Phi    Week".    Considered    and 
passed. 

By  Mr.  BANDOLFH: 
S.J.  Bes.  76.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  commemontlon  of  the  one  him- 
dredth  annlveraary  of  the  birth  of  Ftanklln 
Delano  Booaevdt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRCH7UCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THUBMOND: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  Improved  and 
more  flexible  contracting  procedures  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  permit 
the  Department  oi  Defense  to  use  multi- 
year  procurement  contracts  under  less 
restrictive  omditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  <m  Armed 
Services. 


ABicKD  sannczs  pbocuxkmkmt  folict  act 
or  isai 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  widespread  concern  about  the  capa- 
bility of  our  Nation's  industrial  baae  to 
respond  to  the  hardware  needs  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  either  In  peacetime  at  in 
an  emergency  situation. 

Most  defense  programs  today  do  not 
(Verate  even  dose  to  economical  produc- 
tion rates.  Productivity  in  the  defense 
sector  has  long  been  lagging  not  only 
that  of  U.S.  manufacturing  as  a  whole, 
but  also  that  of  other  nations.  Lead- 
t*mes  have  increased  tremendously  In 
the  last  3  years,  resulting  in  delayed  de- 
liveries and  hlgiier  program  costs. 

Our  subcaDtract(»>  and  supplier  base 
has  eroded  to  almost  subcrttlcal  levds, 
and  our  defense  Industry  has  little  or  no 
capacity  to  surge  production  in  the  short 
term.  FacUities  are  aging,  and  the  Oov- 
emment-owned  machine-tool  baae  Is  ob- 
scdete. 

Mr.  President,  I  bdieve  ttiat  as  we  re- 
store defend  spending  to  adeqfuate  lev^, 
as  we  are  beginning  to  do  now,  industry 
will,  to  a  large  degree,  rebuild  its  own 
base.  Bat  mOTe  money  for  procurement 
is  not  enough.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we 
spend  this  money  wisely. 

In  order  to  insure  national  defense 
iHvparedness,  to  oonsenre  fiscal  re- 
sources, and  to  enhance  defense  produe- 
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tlon  eaiMliUity,  It  Ui  tn  the  Interest  of 
the  united  States  to  aoqulie  pn^erty 
and  lerrleee  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tn  the  most  timely,  econamle.  axxd 
efficient  manner. 

One  of  the  soundest  ways  to  do  this 
Is  to  Ini  I  sess  the  use  of  multlyear  pro- 
curement. Ttxt  cost  of  our  present  1-year 
method  Is  simply  too  great  Industry  at 
all  levels  hsslUt^s  to  make  ci«>ltal  In- 
vestments funded  for  only  1  year,  and 
both  business  and  Oovemment  planning 
are  often  defeated  by  this  pracUce. 
Multb^ear  funding  offers  dramatic  bene- 
fits tn  dslense  programing  stability.  It 
enables  eontractors  to  plan  production 
and  tooling  more  efficiently.  They  can 
achieve  significant  economies  by  buying 
materials  and  components  in  Iwrger 
quantities,  thus  bringing  down  the  unit 
cost  oC  a  weapon  system  or  equipment 
item. 

Qen.  Alton  Slay,  former  commander 
of  the  Air  Force  l^rstans  Command,  esti- 
mated that  multlyear  procurement  would 
eniUde  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
routinely  save  between  16  and  30  percent 
of  the  contract  price  on  some  acquisi- 
tions. Such  savings  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  otoettlng  the  increased  expense 
of  high  technology  defense  systems. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  legislatloD  to  amend  title 
10  of  the  united  SUtes  Code  to  estab- 
lish a  policy  for  improved  and  more  flexi- 
ble coDtracting  procedures  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  Mil  would  al- 
low the  Department  of  Defense  to  use 
multlyear  procurement  contracts  under 
less  restrictive  conditions. 

Ux.  President.  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  my  bill  U  simi- 
lar to  one  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
the  distinguished  Repreeentative  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  Virginia.  Hon.  Dah  Dui- 
m.  His  leadership  in  this  important 
area  has  long  been  widely  recognised  in 
the  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
him  in  offering  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  lUcoio  following  these  remarks. 

Tbien  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoss,  as 
follows: 

8.  1033 
Be  tt  emmeted  by  the  SenaU  and  Bou»e  of 
RepT«»emtmttve»   of   th»    United    Statn   of 
Amerlem  la  Ctmgnu  aeaembled. 

■SOCr  TTTLI 

Bacmir  1.  nils  Act  nuy  b*  dtod  ••  tli« 
"Armed  {terrloaa  Procur«nwnt  Policy  Act  of 

isei". 

tmajkmtmoM  or  roucr 

Sac.  X  (s)  Baetton  2S01  of  tltte  10.  UnltMl 
StatM  Gods  Is  •■MBdad— 

(1)  by  li—tliig  "(b) "  before  "It  la":  »nd 

(t)  by  In—IIng  bsCora  ■ubeectlon  (\>)  (m 
radMl0iaSad  br  pengnpb  (i)  of  thla  sub- 
wctlon)  tbe  fbOowlnc  ii«w  subMctlon: 

"(a)  Tb«  Consi—  finds  that  in  order  to 
enMire  natlonml  defeue  prepare-lneaa.  to  con- 
■erve  Haeal  rtmomeem.  and  to  enhance  defense 
prDdnettm  catMblUty.  It  U  in  the  interest 
at  tbe  United  Statea  to  acquire  property  and 
MTTtoaa  for  the  Department  of  Def  enae  in 
tiM  aaost  ttmely.  economic,  and  efficient 
manner.  Tlierefare.  tt  la  the  policy  of  tbe 
Oooeraaa  that  aaiiluaa  and  property  (In- 
elndlng  waanon  aystema  and  aaaodated 
Itema)  for  tbe  Department  at  Defenae  be 
aeqnbvd  by  any  kind  of  ecmtract,  otber  than 


a  ooat-plua-a-percantage-of-coat  contract, 
but  Including  a  multlyear  contract,  that  will 
profttota  the  tntsraata  of  the  United  SUtaa. 
Porthar.  tt  ia  tbe  poUey  of  the  Oongreaa  that 
any  contract  for  tbe  purchaaa  of  property 
proTlde.  when  praotloabla.  for  purohaae  of 
property  at  aucb  tUnaa  and  In  auch  quanU- 
ttea  tliat  ooata  to  the  OoTemment  are  re- 
duced and  the  contractor  taaa  an  incentive 
to  Uoprore  produetlvlty  through  Inyeatmant 
In  capital  facUltlee,  equipment,  and  ad- 
vanced technology.". 

(b)  (1)    The  aactlon  heading  for  aecUon 
3901  of  aoeh  title  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 
"i  3801.  Declaration  of  findings  and  policy.". 

(3)   Tbe  Item  relating  to  aeeUon  2301  In 
the  table  of  aaetlona  of  chapter  37  of  sucn 
title  ia  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 
"2301.    Declaration  of  flndlnga  and  policy.". 

KULTXTSAa  COMTBACmra 

Sac.  8.  Section  3SQe  of  Utie  10.  XTnlted 
Statea  Oode,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  be  performed  out- 
side the  forty-eight  oontlguoua  Statea  and 
the  Dlatnct  of  Columbia"  In  subeecUon  (g) 

(1): 

(3)  by  radeetgnatlng  subeactlon  (g)  (8)  aa 
subaectlon  (1) .  and  by  radeetgnatlng  dauaea 
(A).  (B),  and  (C)  thereof  aa  dauaea  (1), 
(3) ,  and  (3) .  reapecUvely; 

(3)  by  atrtlElng  out  "auch  a  contract"  in 
subeactlon  (1)  (aa  redesignated  by  clause  (3) 
of  thla  aactlon)  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"a  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (g)   and   (h)   of  this  section":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  before  subaectlon  (1)  (as 
redesignated  by  clause  (3)  of  this  section) 
the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(h)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may  enter  Into  oontracta  for  peri- 
ods of  not  more  than  five  years  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  (other  than  contracts  for 
the  construction,  alteration,  or  major  repair 
of  improvements  to  real  property  or  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  property  to  which 
aectlon  ill  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Servlcea  Act  of  IMO  applies,  but 
Indudlng  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
weapon  systems  and  of  Items  and  services 
associated  with  weapon  systems)  whenever 
he  finds  that — 

"(A)  the  use  of  such  a  contract  will  pro- 
mote the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  will  result  in  reduced  total  con- 
tract costs  and  more  effldent  rates  of  pro- 
duction: 

"(B)  there  will  be  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  the  ptirchase  of  the  property  In 
quantities  consonant  with  current  plans  for 
the  propoead  contract  period: 

"(C)  there  la  a  low  risk  that  tbe  Oovem- 
ment will  cancel  the  contract;  and 

"(D)  there  Is  a  stable  dealgn  for  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acoulred  and  the  risks  of  failure 
assodated  with  such  deaign  are  not  excessive. 

"(3)  In  entering  Into  any  contract  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  shall  consider  whether 
the  furnishing  of  the  property  under  the 
contract  wotild  require  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment In  plant  or  equipment,  the  Incurrence 
of  substantial  continent  llabUttlee.  or  a  sub- 
stantial Investment  for  the  assembly,  train- 
ing, or  transportation  of  a  s-edallzed  work 
force. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  contract  entered  Into 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaectlon  con- 
tains a  clause  setting  forth  a  cancellation 
celling,  such  contract  may  also  contain  a 
dause  providing  that.  In  determining  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  a  contractor  I'pon  the 
cancellation  of  such  contract,  tbe  Oovem- 
ment may  Indude  both  reciurlng  and  non- 
recurring costs  of  the  contractor  aswclated 
with  the  production  of  the  property  to  be 
delivered  under  the  contract. 

"(B)  At  least  90  days  prior  to  the  award 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  of 


any  contract  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  con- 
talna  a  dauaa  aettlng  forth  a  oanoellatton 
celling  In  ezceaa  of  $30,000,000,  tbe  Secretary 
of  such  department  shall  transmit  to  the 
Commltteea  on  Armed  Servlcea  and  tbe  Com- 
mltteea  on  Approprlatlona  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Houae  of  Bepraaantatlvaa  written  notice 
of  the  amount  of  cancellation  celling  pro- 
poeed  to  be  Induded  tn  the  contract. 

"(C)  For  purpoeea  of  thla  paragri4>h,  the 
term  'cancellation  celling'  means  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  the  Oovemment  will, 
upon  cancellation  of  a  contract,  pay  a  oon- 
tractor  for  coata  (and  a  raaaonable  profit 
thereon)  which  the  contractor  would  have 
recovered  aa  part  of  the  unit  price  of  the 
Items  which  would  have  been  delivered  under 
the  contract  bad  the  contract  been  com- 
pleted.". 

BEPoara  on  Moer  arfa-xawi  paoovcrxoM  amo 
Ac«marnoir  BATis 

8k.  4.  Section  19S(o)  of  title  10.  TTnlted 
Statea  Code,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  clause  (3) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  the  moat  eflldent  production  rate  and 
the  moat  effldent  acquisition  rate.". 

■■01TLATION8 

Sac.  5.  Within  ninety  daya  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue 
such  amendments  or  modifications  to  regu- 
lations governing  defense  acquisitions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Implement  the  amendments 
made  by  section  3.  3,  and  4  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  tbe  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  Issue  such  amend- 
ments or  modifications  to  directives  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  may  be 
necessary  to  implement  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act. 


S<T.  6.  Section  8'0  of  the  Deoartment  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorliatlon  Act. 
1076  (PubUc  Law  94-100:  89  Stat.  639),  U 
repealed. 


By  Mr.  SYMMB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STArroKD,   Mr.   Rant>olph.   Mr. 
AsBMOK,  and  Mr.  BmoicK) : 
S.  1024.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  cmstruction   of   certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  otber 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

PKOBUL-Am    HmBWAT    nOWOVniKMT    ACT 

OP  lasi 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1081.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermcmt  (Mr.  STArroso)  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  is  coeponsor- 
ing  this  legislation.  I  am  also  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  the  Senators  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  AsDifOK)  and  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK)   are  coeponsors  of  this  bOl. 

On  March  31,  1981,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staffoks) 
introduced  the  administration's  pro- 
posed legislation  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  bv  request,  and  I  co- 
qjonsored  that  legislation.  8.  841  makes 
many  important  program  changes  which 
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I  support  and  the  legislation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  reflects  and  supports  many 
of  those  changes. 

m  19S8  when  the  hl^way  trust  fund 
was  established,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment made  a  commitment  to  accderat- 
ing  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System.  The  Federal  "'■♦T*'*rg  share 
was  increased  from  60  to  00  percent.  It 
was  projected  at  that  time  that  the  In- 
terstate System  would  be  finished  tn 
1989  at  a  total  cost  of  $27  billion.  Now, 
12  years  later,  the  1981  estimate  on  the 
remaining  cost  to  complete  the  mter- 
stato  System  Is  $53.8  billion,  and  the  cur- 
rent estimated  total  cost  of  the  entire 
system,  when  completed,  will  be  $133.4 
billion.  This  is  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion, particularly  when  the  existing 
Federal-aid  systems  are  In  urgent  need 
of  major  rdiabilltatlon  and  repair.  It  Is 
critical  that  the  gaps  necessary  for  con- 
nectivity of  the  Intovtate  System  are 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible  so  we 
can  get  on  with  mnint^iyfiTig  and  recon- 
structing our  deteriorating  roads  and 
bridges.  For  this  reason  the  bill  bdng 
introduced  today  goes  slightly  further 
than  S.  841  in  redefining  what  will  be 
eligible  for  interstate  construction 
funds. 

I  bdleve  consolidating  the  many  small 
highway  categories  that  have  prolif- 
erated ova*  tbe  years  is  long  overdue. 
This  legislatloQ  would  omsK^date  cate- 
gories and  provide  greater  flexibility  to 
the  States  and  localities  in  ^hnnaing  their 
priorities. 

In  addition,  this  leglslaUon  would  re- 
move some  of  the  Federal  requirements 
and  design  standards  now  required  »,^^ 
give  the  States  more  respcHislbillty  for 
their  projects.  In  many  cases  the  State 
and  Fedoal  Governments  create  proc- 
esses which  are  unnecessarily  duplica- 
tive. This  has  resulted  In  unacceptable 
delays  and  increased  costo.  In  most  cases 
the  State  has  the  capahill^  to  do  the  Job 
and  there  is  no  question  that  they  can  do 
it  faster  and  more  ec<»omlcaIly  than  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Bir.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  cut  Federal  spending  and  this 
will  have  an  Impact  on  the  highway  pro- 
gram also.  IMs  will  require  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  where  the  Federal  interest  and 
responsibility  lies,  niero  is  obviously  a 
Federal  interest  In  conwletlng  and 
maintaining  the  Interstate  System,  the 
primary  system,  and  the  bridge  program. 
Beyond  that,  the  Federal  interest  Is  not 
as  clearly  defined.  S.  841  would  end  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  safe^  categories 
Immediately  and  hi  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
(Hidary  and  Federal-aid  urban  systems  in 
1983.  This  is  an  option  which  should  be 
considered.  However,  I  am  concerned 
that  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  States 
and  localities  may  be  unable  to  take  le- 
sponsibiUty  for  all  these  programs  In 
such  short  time.  In  Idaho,  the  sectmdary 
system,  for  eoounple.  is  a  critical  sjrstem 
of  farm  to  market  roads,  lite  Stetes  are 
experiencing  their  own  economic  diffi- 
culties and  are  having  problems  raising 
addltlcmal  revenues.  Many  of  the  State 
legislatures  do  not  consider  revenue 
Issues  each  year.  For  these  reasons,  this 
legislation   proposes   to   retatai   urban 


rural,  and  safety  categories  through  fis- 
cal year  1988  in  order  to  give  the  States 
sufficient  time  to  take  over  these  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts to  reduce  Federal  spending  and, 
thertf  ore.  the  budget  authority  provided 
In  tUs  bill  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
provided  by  S.  841. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
on  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  and  on  the  admin- 
istration's bill.  S.  841.  on  April  29  and 
30.  At  that  time  and  during  subsequent 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  will  be  dis- 
cussing the  Issues  of  Interstate  ctwaple- 
tiOD,  Interstete  rehabllitetlon,  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  the  rural,  urban,  and  safety 
programs,  category  consoUdation.  and 
reducing  Federal  requirements  and  red- 
tepe. 

Mr.  President,  times  have  changed.  I 
believe  we  must  seriously  address  the 
problem  of  deficit  spending,  work  to- 
ward balancing  the  budget,  and  return 
those  responsibilities  to  the  States  and 
localities  which  can  l)est  be  done  at  that 
level.  In  order  to  do  that,  the  changes 
imiposed  in  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Improvement  Act  of  1981  should  be  im- 
I^emented  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hitend 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  assure  that  our 
highway  system  continues  to  be  the 
kind  of  extensive,  connected,  safe,  and 
productive  network  our  citizens  deserve. 

Mr.  President.  I  personally  would  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee.  Mr. 
Stafpoiii,  for  the  coc^wration  and  the 
suwort  that  he  has  given  me  In  my  new 
role  as  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  <xi  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
C(Mne  forward  with  highway  leg^slatitm 
later  this  year  that  will  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  dollars  that  are  available 
to  keep  our  highway  system  growing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  along  with 
a  section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoso. 

Tliere  being  no  oblection.  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  as  fcdlows: 
a  loat 

B«  it  enacted  bji  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of 
Sepreaentattvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  aseembled. 

Sac.  101.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1981". 
aavuioir  op  AUTHoaxEATioN  poa  Appaopau- 
Tiom  poa  TRK  omasTATx  srsmi 

Bac.  loa.  (a)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  108 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  19SS,  aa 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tbe 
addlUonal  gum  of  83^00,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  SeptemlMr  30, 1983",  and  aU  that 
foUowB  through  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  the 
aentence  and  by  Inawtlng  m  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "tbe  additional  sum  of  83,300,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  yew  ending  Septemlier  30, 
1988.  tbe  additional  sum  of  83,600,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septembo-  30, 1984,  tbe 
addlUonal  sum  of  83.400,000,000  for  the  flocal 
year  ending  September  30,  1985,  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  83.400,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986,  the  additional  simi  of  83.600,000.000 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Seotember  30,  1987, 
tbe  addlUonal  sum  of  83,835,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  90, 1988.  the  ad- 


ditional aum  of  88.828.000.000  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988.  and  tbe  ad- 
ditional sum  of  83.836MOJ0OO  for  tbe  flacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1990.". 

(b)  Subaeeuon  (b)  of  section  108  of  tbe 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  as  ^wM»ni1iMl. 
Is  further  amended  by  «/<'<«"g  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"BffecUve  October  1.  1981,  tbe  obligation 
of  f  tmds  authorlaed  by  this  subsection,  escept 
for  Advance  ConstrucUon  Interstate  projects 
^>ptoved  before  October  1,  1981.  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  essential  construction  necessary  to 
complete  routes  and  portions  on  the  Inter- 
state System  which  are  not  yet  open  to  trafllc. 
Eaaentlal  construction  consists  of  (1)  full  ac- 
cess control:  (3)  a  pavement  design  to  ac- 
commodate the  types  and  volumaa  of  traflle 
anticipated  for  the  20 -year  period  from  date 
of  authorization  of  the  Initial  basic  construc- 
tion contract:  and  (3)  a  deaign  of  not  more 
than  four  lanea  In  rural  areaa  and  aU  urban 
and  urbanised  areaa  under  400.000  popula- 
tion, and  up  to  alx  lanea  in  tirbanlsad  areaa 
over  4O0J0OO  population  aa  abown  In  tlie  1980 
Federal  census.  Tbe  obligation  of  ftmds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  further 
limited  to  tbe  deaign  concepts,  locations,  geo- 
metries, and  other  construction  feattures  In- 
cluded In  the  1981  Interstate  CMist  Estimate. 

(c)  Section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  Secretary  in  '"■""g 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  then  designated  Interstate  System 
for  tbe  purpose  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Re{HesentaUves  wltb- 
in  10  days  subsequent  to  January  3,  1983,  or 
thereafter,  shaU  include  only  those  costs 
eligible  for  funds  authorized  by  subsection 
(b)  of  section  108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Hl^- 
way  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  as  further 
amended  by  section  102(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981." 
AtTTHOBizsTioir  OT  oa*  op  coar  asTTMATSs  roa 
APPoanoMiczirr  op  umasTATx  ptnnis 

Sac.  103.  The  Secretary  ot  Transportatton 
shall  apportion  for  tbe  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1983.  and  September  80,  1984. 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  periods  by  section  108(b)  of  the  Fed- 
««1-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
for  expenditures  on  tbe  NaUonal  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  tbe 
i4>porttonment   factcrs   contained   In   table 

of  Oonmilttee  Print  of  tbe 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tnamper- 
tation  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUvea. 

EOOHWAT    AtrrBOalZATIONS 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Each  of  the  authoriaattona 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO.  1981. 
contained  in  aectlon  104  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  Is  hereby  repealed.  For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  following 
provisions  of  UUe  23,  United  Statee  Code,  tlie 
following  sums  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated out  cf  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund: 

(1)  For  the  Fsderal-ald  primary  program. 
$1,600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sap- 
tember  SO.  1983.  81.600,000.000  for  tbe  fiacal 
year  ending  Sqrtember  30,  1983,  81.800A>00.- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984,  $1,600,000,000  for  tbe  fiacal  year  end- 
ing September  80.  1986.  and  $1,600,000,000 
for  the  fl*cal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(2)  For  tbe  Federal -aid  rural  program. 
$600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  a»p- 
tember  30,  1982,  8500,000.000  for  tbe  flacal 
year  ending  September  90,  1988,  9SO0J00O/KIO 
for  the  Oscal  year  ending  September  SO.  1984. 
$500,000,000  for  tbe  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 90,  1985.  and  8400,000.000  for  tbe  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1986. 

(3)  For  tbe  Federal-aid  urban  program. 
$800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eniUng  Sep- 
tember 30,   1982.  $700,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
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jTMr  «ndtx«  —pUtDbw  $0.  ISM.  9700.000.000 
for  tlM  flam  TMkr  ciMllaff  Saptunber  SO,  19M. 
riOOjOOO,000  for  tlM  flacsl  ;«w  •ndlnf  8«f>- 
tamlMr  90.  lOW.  and  0600.000.000  (or  tlM  &•- 
e*l  TMr  «ndlnc  SaptwnlMr  SO.  ISW. 

(4)  For  toTMt  talcbwmjB.  SS4.000.000  tor 
tb*  flam  jaar  andloc  emfUaaimt  SO.  1SS2. 
SM.000.000  for  Um  flacal  jmt  nuUnc  8ap- 
tambar  SO.  loa.  SS4.000A>0  (or  ttaa  flac*l 
yaar  aiidli«  Baptambar  SO.  !••«.  SS4.000.000 
tot  tha  flaeal  yaar  andlng  Saptambar  SO, 
lOaO.  and  SS4.000.000  for  tha  flacal  jtmr  and- 
Ing  Saptambar  SO.  1088. 

(5)  For  pubUe  lADda  blfbiraTs.  SIO.OOO.OOO 
(or  tlM  flaeal  yaar  f^'t't't  Saptambar  SO,  1083, 
Sie.000.000  (or  tba  flaeal  yaar  ending  Sep- 
tantibar  SO.  188S.  S10,000.000  for  the  flacal 
yaar  anding  Saptambar  SO.  1M4.  418,000.000 
for  tba  flaeal  yaar  T«"«i"f  Saptambar  SO,  liMS, 
and  S16.000.000  for  tha  flaeal  yaar  esdlnc 
SvtMBbar  SO.  1988. 

(8)  For  brldga  raplaeament  and  rahabU- 
ItaUon  undar  aaeUon  144  of  UUa  33.  UBltad 
Stataa  Ooda.  9800,000,000  for  the  flaeal  yaar 
endlnc  Saptambar  SO.  1983.  $1,100,000,000  for 
tha  flaeal  yaar  anding  Saptambar  SO,  1983, 
S13O0.0Oa0O0  for  tha  flaeal  yaar  ending  Sap- 
tambar 30,  1984,  91,300,000.000  for  tha  flaeal 
yaar  anding  Saptambar  30,  108S,  and  91,900,- 
0OO.OOO  for  tha  flac&l  yaar  ending  Saptam- 
bar 90.  1086. 

(7)  Tot  tha  bl^way  aafety  improTament 
program.  9100.000.000  for  the  flaeal  yaar  end- 
ing Saptambar  30,  1083.  9100.000,000  for  the 
flaeal  yaar  ending  Saptambar  30.  1083.  960.- 
0OOU)OO  for  tha  flaeal  yaar  ending  September 
SO.  1984.  900.000.000  for  tha  flaeal  year  ending 
Saptambar  SO.  1986,  and  960,000.000  for  the 
flam  yaar  anding  September  30.  1906. 

(b)(1)  For  each  of  the  fljscal  years  1083 
and  1984.  no  8t«te.  Including  the  State  of 
Alaaka.  shall  receive  leas  than  one-half  of 
one  par  centum  of  the  total  apportionment 
for  tha  Interstate  System  under  section  104 
(b)(6)(A)  of  title  33.  United  States  Code. 
Wban«f«r  amounts  made  aTallable  under 
thla  anbaectlon  for  the  Tntezatate  System  In 
any  State  aaeaad  tha  aattmatad  coat  of  com- 
pleting tb«t  Stata'a  portion  of  ttie  interstate 
Systam.  and  a«caad  tha  aatlmated  cost 
o<  naeaaaary  raaurfacing.  reatoratlon.  reha- 
bHUatlon.  and  laoonatroeUon  of  tha  Inter- 
state Systam  within  such  State,  the  exceaa 
amoont  ahall  be  eligible  for  expenditure 
(or  thoaa  pnipoaai  (or  wtaleh  (unds  appor- 
tkMMd  undar  paracrapba  (1),  (3).  and  (8)  of 
■ueh  aaetlOB  104(b)  may  be  expanded. 

(3)  Subaacttoo  (g)  of  aaotlon  144  of  UUe 
3S.  United  Stataa  Ooda  la  amended  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(g)  Of  tha  amount  authorised  per  flaeal 
year,  for  each  of  tha  flaeal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1983  and  September  30.  1983.  Sep- 
90.  19M.  September  90.  1088.  and 
80,  lOM.  aU  but  9300.000,000  for 
yaar  1983  and  9300,000,000  for  flaeal 
1989.  1984.  1988,  and  1988  shall  be 
apporttonad  aa  provtdad  in  subsacttoa  (a) 
of  thla  aaetton.  9300.000MO  for  flaeal  yaar 
198S  and  9S004)OOJOO  for  flaeal  years  1083. 
1S84,  1988.  and  1886  of  ttia  amount  author- 
ed MmU  ba  avaUahla  for  obllgatlona  on  the 
da*a  of  each  aueh  ^iportlontnant  In  the  same 
mannar  and  to  tha  same  extant  as  the  sums 
apporttonad  on  sudi  data  except  that  the 
obUgatkm  <tf  aueh  suma  ahaU  be  at  the  dls- 
erstton  of  tha  Saeratary  and  shaU  be  only 
for  projaote  fOr  tboaa  highway  brldgaa  Obe 
raplanamant  and  rehalillltation  ooat  of  each 
Of  which  la  mora  than  910,000,000  and  for 
any  project  for  a  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment or  rehabilitation  eoat  of  which  la  laea 
than  910.000,000  If  auch  cost  la  at  leaat  twice 
tha  amount  apportioned  to  the  SUte  In 
whiott  aueh  bridga  la  located  under  subiec- 
tlon  (e)  at  thU  seetlon  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  wtaleh  application  Is  made  for  a  grant 
for  anob  bridga.  Not  leas  than  16  par  centum 
of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
In  a  flaeal  yaar  iliaU  ba  expended  for  projects 


to  r^lace  or  rah»bllltate  bridges  located  on 
public  roads  other  than  those  on  public 
roada  functlonaUy  classic ed  as  arteries  or 
major  collectors.  The  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  StAte  and  local  ofllclals  may, 
wltih  raapect  to  a  State,  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  expenditure  for  bridges  not  on  pub- 
Ue roada  functionally  claaalfled  as  arterlea 
or  major  collectors  when  he  determines  that 
such  State  has  Inadequate  needa  to  justify 
such  expenditure." 

(9)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  303  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1078  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1081.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983."  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "and  September  30.  1981.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aectlon  303  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "91.300.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  90.  1981.  and  9900,000,000 
for  the  flaeal  yaar  ending  September  30, 
1983."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  91400,000,000  for  the  flaeal  yaar 
ending  Septambar  30,  1961.". 

(5)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  303  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1078  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "9160.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1031.  and  9200.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1083."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  9160,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1081.". 

(c)  The  unobligated  balance  of  contract 
authority  eatabllahed  In  paragraph  (16)  of 
aectlon  104(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1078  shaU  lapse  September  30.  1081. 

(d)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section  303(a) 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1978.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1981.  and 
September  30,  1083."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  September  30,  1081.". 

(e)  Section  183  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1073.  aa  amended  by  section  134(c)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978.  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "9100.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  yaar  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  9100.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983.  except  that"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  9100.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  yaar  ending  September  30,  1961,  except 
that". 

(f)  Section  141(1)  of  tha  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1981.  and  September  SO. 
1983."  and  Inserting  In  U«u  thereof  "and 
September  30.  1081.". 

nmasTATK  aTamc  aaavaFscuto 

APPOanON  MKNT 

Sac.  108(a)  SacUon  104(b)(6)(B)  of  tlUe 
33,  United  Stataa  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
Systam: 

80  par  centum  In  the  ratio  that  lane  mllea 
on  the  Interstate  routea  designated  under 
section  103  of  this  title  (other  than  thoae 
on  toll  roads)  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  such  lane  miles  in  ell  States:  and 
40  per  centum  in  the  ratio  that  vehicle  miles 
traveled  on  lanea  on  the  Interstate  routes 
designated  under  section  103  of  this  Utle 
(Other  than  thoae  on  toll  roads)  In  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  of  all  such  vehicle 
mllea  In  all  States.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  no  State  excluding  any 
State  that  has  no  Interstate  lane  mllea  shall 
receive  leas  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
the  total  apportionment  made  by  this  sub- 
paragraph for  any  fiscal  yaar.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  aectlon  are  effective  October  1, 
1981. 

nrrawraTS  aTvrsM  amauarAciMa 

AUTHOaOATIOM 

Sac.  108(a).  Section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"In  addltloa  to  any  other  funds  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  out  ot  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  not  to  exoaed  91764)00,000  par 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  tha  flaeal  yaara  ending 
September  30.  1980.  and  Saptambar  SO,  1981. 
not  to  exceed  9376.000,000  for  the  flaeal  yaar 
ending  Saptambar  SO,  1983,  not  to  excaad 
9600.000,000  (or  tha  fiscal  yaar  anding  Sep- 
tember 30,  198S.  not  to  exceed  61300,000,000 
for  the  flaeal  yaar  ending  Saptambar  80,  1084. 
not  to  exceed  91.700.000,000  for  the  flaeal  yaar 
ending  September  30.  1066,  not  to  exceed 
91.700.000.000  for  the  fiscal  yaar  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1088,  and  not  to  exceed  93,300,000,- 
000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September  90, 
1087.  Such  auma  shall  be  obligated  for  proj- 
ects for  reaurfaelng,  reatorlng,  rtiiabllltMIng, 
and  reconstructing  routea  of  the  Interstate 
System  designated  under  section  103  of  title 
23.  United  Stataa  Code,  which  are  not  on  toll 
roads,  except  that  where  a  State  certlflea  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  part  of  such  suma  are 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  such  State  for  re- 
surfacing, reatorlng.  rehabilitating,  and  re- 
constructing the  Interstate  System  and  the 
Secretary  accepts  such  certification,  such 
State  may  transfer  sums  apportioned  to  It 
imder  section  104(b)  (6)  (B)  to  its  apportion- 
ment under  section  104(b)  (1).". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thla  section  are  effective  October  1. 
1061. 

DTTSasrATK    STBTXK    BXSTnVACIlfO 

sac.  107.  (a)  Section  119(a)  of  tlUa  3S. 
United  Stataa  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "and  rehabilitating"  and  by 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereo(  the  words  "rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing"  and  by  striking 
out  the  words  "thoae  lanea  In  use  for  more 
than  five  years  on  the  Interstate  System 
(other  than  those  on  toll  roada  not  subject 
to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided  for  In 
Section  106  of  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1078)."  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "routea  ot  the  Interatata  Sjrstem  desig- 
nated under  section  103  of  title  33.  United 
St*tes  Code,  which  are  not  toll  roads.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thla  aectlon  are  effective  October  1. 
1061. 

nrrBMTATs  ststbm  aisuaFACiiva — rxDaaAX. 


Sec.  106.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  110  of 
Utle  33.  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Ef- 
fective October  1.  1981.  the  Federal  share  for 
projecta  financed  by  funda  ^>portloned  under 
33  US.C.  104(b)(6)(B)  for  reaxirfaelng,  re- 
storing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  designated 
under  Seetlon  103  of  thla  title  and  which  are 
not  toll  roads  shall  be  that  aet  forth  in  sec- 
Uon  130(c)  of  this  Utle.". 
HOLD  HAKMLxaa-iirmarATK  azaDarACiNa 
Sac.  100.  The  amount  a  State,  excluding 
any  State  that  haa  no  Interchange  mileage, 
receivee  by  apportionment  on  October  1, 
1081.  33  UB.C.  104(b)  (6)  (B)  shall  be  sufll- 
cient  to  assure  that  Ita  total  ^portionments 
under  33  U.S.C.  104(b)  (S)  are  not  less  than 
that  which  would  have  been  made  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1081.  to  such  SUte  under  33  US.C.  104 
(b)(6)  under  the  law  aa  It  U  before  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act. 


nrrxaaTAn 


3ir    ATrrHOBSATIOIf 


Sbc.  110.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  substitute  highway  projects  under  33 
UB.C.  103(e)(4)  9300,000.000  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  Seotember  30.  1083.  9336.000.000 
for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September  30.  1083. 
9260.000.000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1964.  9360.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986.  and  9300.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1086. 

(b)  SecUon  103(e)  (4)  of  ttUe  3S,  United 
Stataa   Coda,    Is   amended   by   strllUng   the 
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eighth  aantaoea  and  Inaartlnc  la  Uau  tbaxvol 
the  followiag: 

"Thare  are  authorlaad  to  ba  ^n>ropilatad 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otbar- 
wlae  appropriated  for  Uquldatton  of  tha  ob- 
llgaUons  Incurred  undar  thla  pangrapb  (or 
aubaUtuta  transit  projecta  aacb  auma  aa  may 
ba  naeaaaary." 

(c)  (1)  The  fliat  aantanoa  of  aaotloo  lOS 
(a)(4)  o(  title  3S,  United  Stataa  Ooda  la 
amended  by  striking  ~whleh  la  within  an  ur- 
banised area  or  which  paaaaa  through  and 
oonneeta  urbanised  araaa  within  a  State 
and". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  aaetloa  lOS 
(e)(4)  of  Utle  33.  United  SUtas  Ooda.  Is 
amended  by  striking  "which  will  aarva  tba 
urbanlaed  area  and  tba  oonnactlng  non-ur- 
banlaad  area  corridor  (ram  wtaleh  tba  Intar- 
state  route  or  portion  tbareof  waa  with- 
drawn. whlOi  are  aalaetad  by  tha  raaponalhla 
local  oflldala  of  the  urbanlaed  area  or  area 
to  be  served,  and  which  are  submitted  by 
the  Ctovemor  o(  the  State  la  wbleb  tba  with- 
drawn route  waa  located",  and  inawtlng  In 
lieu  thereof,  "which  will  aarra  the  area  or 
areas  from  which  tha  Intaratata  route  at 
porUon  thereof  waa  wlthdr«wn.  which  are 
selected  by  the  responalUa  local  rt^^^^  at 
the  urbanized  area  or  araaa  to  be  aerrad  If 
the  withdrawn  Interstate  route  at  portion 
thereof  waa  within  an  urbanlaed  area  or 
passed  through  and  oonnaetad  urbanised 
areaa.  which  are  aeleetad  by  the  Oovamors 
of  Ute  Stotea  in  which  tha  withdrawn  route 
waa  located  U  the  withdrawn  route  waa  not 
within  an  urbanised  area  or  did  not  paas 
through  and  connect  urbanized  areas,  and 
which  are  submitted  by  the  Oovemora  at 
the  Statea  in  which  the  withdrawn  route  was 
located." 

(d)  SecUon  108(e)  (4)  of  title  38.  United 
Statee  Code,  U  amended  aa  (OUows: 

(1)  In  the  second  sentenoe  by  Inserting 
a(ter  the  words  "^tproved  by  Oongraaa."  the 
worda  "or  aa  Included  In  the  ^>proved  1063 
Interstate  Cost  EsUmata.  whlcberar  U 
earlier.". 

(3)  In  tbe  aeoond  aentanca  by  atrlklng 
"enactment  of  tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  or  the  date  of  approval  of  each  aub- 
sUtute  protert  under  this  paragn4>h.  which- 
ever Is  later"  and  inaerUng  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  date  of  the  withdrawal  or  September  SO. 
1989.  for  subaUtute  projecta  approved  after 
September  96.  1088.". 

(S)  In  tbe  aeoond  aentanca  after  "tba 
baaU  of  he  lateat  coat  eattaiate,''  add  "or 
that  la  the  baaU  of  the  i^tproved  198S  Inter- 
state Coat  Brtlmate.  whichever  to  earUer.**. 

(e)  SecUon  103(e)  (4)  of  UUe  33,  United 
Statea  Ooda.  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  aubaeeUon  tba  following:  "Any 
route  or  aegment  therectf  added  to  tbe  Inter- 
state System  after  March  7.  1078.  ptusuant 
to  speelfle  leglsUUon  wiu  not  be  eUgltda  (or 
withdrawal  and  subaUtntlan  under  tbto 
■uhaectlou." 

(f )  The  flrat  eentence  of  aeeUon  lao(d)  of 
UUe  33.  United  Statee  Code,  to  amended  by 
Innertlng  aftar  the  worda  "traflle  control  alg- 
hallsatlon."  the  foUowln«:  "Including  traflle 
control  signallzatlon  projecta  under  aectlan 
103(e)  (4)  of  thto  title,  notwltbatandlng  tbe 
provislona  of  tbe  fifth  sentence  of  seetlon  108 

rvauMT  rmoauM 

tec.  in.  (a)  The  flnt  aantanoa  of  aubaae- 
tlon  (b)  (1)  of  secUon  10*  of  UUe  33,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "and 
priority  primary  routea". 

(b)  The  finrt  sentence  of  subaaeflon  (c)  of 
■action  104  of  the  Feder«I-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  \vn  U  amended  by  striking  out  "Seotem- 
ber  30.   1981  and  Septembe.-  30.  1983."  and 

^^^^.^'^  "^  '«"-^=  "«- 


(d)  The  analyato  of  ch^ter  1  of  UUe  33 
to  amended  by  deleting  "147.  Priority  Primary 
Routes.",  and  InaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "147. 
Repealed.". 

ROBUL-AID    tnutAM    PaOOXAlf 
Sac.  113.  (a)  Section  103  of  Utle  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (d)   and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
f(fllowlng: 

"(d)  Tb»  Secretary  may  approve  Federal- 
aid  urban  programs  in  urbanized  areas  which 
shall  be  eeleeted  by  the  appropriate  local  ofll- 
dato  so  aa  to  serve  the  goals  and  objecUvee  of 
the  community,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
State  highway  department,  as  provided  In 
section  106  of  thto  UUe.  The  programs  shall 
(acUltate  transportaUon  in  the  urbanised 
area  and  Include  projects  to:  reduce  conges- 
tion and  improve  the  fiow  of  traflle  on  arte- 
rial and  collector  routes,  aid  Integration  of 
different  transportation  modes  to  and  from 
alrporta  and  other  terminals  and  business 
districts,  support  clean  air  and  energy  con- 
aervaUon  obJecUves,  make  highway  capital 
Improvements,  improve  highway  safety,  elim- 
inate safety  hazards  and  roadside  obatadee, 
implement  transportation  systems  manage- 
ment aeUvltles  and  serve  other  national 
goato  and  objecUves.  AU  pubUc  roads  In  ur- 
banised areaa  are  eligible  except  thoee  on 
the  primary  system  and  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. The  applicable  provisions  of  chapters  1 
and  3  of  thto  UUe.  Including  provisions  ap- 
pUcable  to  Federal-aid  systems.  shaU  apply 
to  urban  programs,  except  thoee  provisions 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inoonstot- 
ent  with  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  «t»«ii 
not  waive  the  aoplicabiUty  of  the  planning 
requlrementa  of  aectlon  134  of  tbto  UUe." 

FWm*t.-An>    XUXAL    PBOCaAlI 

Sbc.  113.  Section  103  of  title  33,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  "(c) 
The  Federal-aid  rural  program  sbaU  be  ee- 
leeted by  the  State  highway  agendea  and  the 
approprUte  local  road  oflldato  In  cooperation 
with  each  other,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary  aa  provided  In  subaectlon  (f)  of 
thto  aeeUon  and  aecUon  106  of  thto  tlUe.  In 
making  stich  selections,  the  needa  of  agrl- 
etature  roads,  rural  maU  routes,  public 
school  bua  routea.  local  rural  roada.  alrpm-t 
and  water  port  acceas  roads,  and  goods  move- 
ment ShaU  be  considered.  AU  public  roads 
except  those  on  the  primary  syxtem.  the  In- 
terstate System,  and  In  luiMmlaed  areas  are 
eligible.  Projects  to  Improve  highway  safety 
and  nonurbanlaed  pubUc  transportation 
projecta,  including  faculties  and  technical  as- 
alstaaoe.  are  alao  eligible  for  assistance  under 
tbto  aectton.  The  applicable  provisions  of 
diaptars  l  and  3  of  thto  UUe,  including  pro- 
vlalona  ^ipUcable  to  Federal-aid  systems, 
ahaU  an>ly  to  rural  programa.  except  thoae 
provlalona  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Inwrnalatent  with  thto  subaectlon.". 


114.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  aecUon  104  of  UUe  33.  United 
Statea  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"60"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inaertlng  In 
lieu  tbaipof  at  each  such  place  "100". 


Sac.  115.  (a)  SubaecUon  161  of  UUe  33, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as 
(oUowa: 

"SK.    151.    HUHWAT    SAFSTT    iMHUVntSNT 


"(a)  Tba  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  high- 
way aafety  improvement  program  for  projecta 
on  any  pubUc  road  or  street  in  rural  or  urt>an 
araaa.  Aaatotance  shaU  be  avaUable  under  thto 
program  for  highway  safety  Improvement 
projecta,  as  defined  In  subeecUon  (a)  of  sec- 
Uon 101  of  thto  tiUe:  for  raUway-hlghway 
craaaing  projects  as  provided  for  In  aeeUon 
ISO  of  thto  UUe:  for  the  Implementation  of 
blgtaway-reUted    safety    requlrementa    and 


guldeUnee  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  eee- 
tlon  403  of  thto  tlUe:  and  for  the  devdop- 
ment.  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of  tbe 
highway  aafety  Improvement  program  t*- 
qulred  under  subsection  (b)  of  thto  aae- 
tloa. 

"(b)  Bach  State  shaU  develop  and  Imple- 
ment on  a  continuing  baato  a  Highway  Safety 
Improvement  Program  «tM»iii/Hwg  pracaduraa 
for  the  planning.  Implementation,  and  eval- 
UAtlon  of  highway  aafety  Improvement  proj- 
ects on  aU  hlghwaya.  with  the  qieclflc  objee- 
Uve  of  reducing  the  number  and  aeventy  of 
highway  traflle  aoddenta.  >aeh  State  abaU 
have  a  proeeas  for  eoUaetlng.  »»»««»« «Tfnlng. 
and  analysing  accident,  traflle.  and  highway 
data:  for  f^ndurtlng  rnglneailiig  atudlaa  of 
hasardous  loeatlona.  sections  and  elementa. 
for  aaslgning  priorities  to  tha  varioua  typea 
of  hacarda  Identified;  for  Implementing  safe- 
ty Improvement  pro,,ecta  In  aooordanoe  with 
the  prlorltlea  developed:  and  for  tha  evalua- 
tion of  the  safety  benafita  obtained. 

"(c)  (1)  Funda  authorised  to  carry  out  thto 
section  ShaU  be  available  for  expenditure  for 
projecu  on  any  public  road  (other  than  the 
interstate  System). 

"(3)  Tbe  Federal  share  pt^raMe  on  any 
project  under  thto  section  sfaaU  iiot  exceed 
tfO  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof  except 
that  the  Federal  share  of  aafety  Improve- 
ment projecta  for  the  elimination  of  hosanto 
of  raU-hlghw»y  croastngs  shaU  not  ok*""^ 
that  as  provided  in  section  130(d)  of  thto 
UUe. 

"(3)  The  imobllgated  halanro  of  contract 
authority  established  prior  to  enactment  of 
thto  section  for  carrying  out  aectlon  103  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Admlnlatratlon  shaU 
remain  avaUable  for  obligation  aa  provided 
prior  to  enactment  of  thto  section  and  ahaU 
lapse  not  later  than  September  SO,  1984. 

"(d)  Funds  autbofiasd  to  be  appropnted 
to  carry  out  thto  section  shaU  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  aa  f<Mlow8:  80  per  centum  In 
the  ratio  which  the  populaUon  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  poptUaUon  of  aU  Statea, 
and  40  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  tbe 
public  road  mUeage  in  each  State  bears  to 
the  total  public  road  mileage  in  aU  Statea. 
The  annual  apportlanment  for  each  StaU 
ahaU  not  be  leea  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  apportionment.  Such 
sums  ShaU  be  available  for  obligation  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  aa  If 
such  funds  wen  apportioned  imder  aectton 
104(b)(1),  except  that  the  Secretary  to  au- 
thorized to  waive  such  provtolons  of  thto 
Utle  that  he  deems  inoonalatent  with  the 
purpoass  of  thto  secUon. 

"(e)  In  any  State  wherein  the  State  to 
without  legal  authority  to  construct  or  mstn- 
taln  a  project  under  thto  aeeUon.  such  Staite 
ahall  enter  Into  a  formal  agreement  for  such 
construction  or  w«»iw«»««»w—  with  tbe  ap- 
proprUte local  ofllclals  of  the  county  at 
munldpaUty  In  which  audi  project  to  lo- 
cated. 

"(f)  One-half  of  1  per  centum  of  funds 
authorized  for  cairylng  out  thto  secUon  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior, who  shall  exerdse  the  reaponalbtlltlea 
SHSIgnfd  to  Statea  under  subaectlon  (b)  of 
thto  seetlon  In  carrying  out  t^-to  aectlon  on 
Indian  reeerraUons.  Such  funds  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  a  deducUon  of  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  for  the  necessary  costs  of  edmlnto- 
terlng  tbe  provisions  of  thto  aecUon 

"(g)  Each  State  abaU  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransportaUon  not  later  than  De- 
cember SO  of  each  year,  on  the  progreaa  being 
made  to  Implement  the  hl^^way  aafety  Im- 
provement program  and  the  effecUveneas  of 
aafety  Improvcmente  In  reducing  tbe  num- 
ber and  severity  of  aoddenta.  "Hte  Secretary 
of  TranaoortaUon  ahall  submit  a  reoort  to 
tbe  Oon^reas  no*  toter  than  AorU  i  of  each 
year  on  the  oro".fMs  beln<'  made  by  the  Stataa 
In  Implementing  the  hl^way  aafaty  Im- 
provement program. 
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laa  ot  ttti*  as.  uaitad  8utM 

ooite.  to  npsKlML 

(o)  na  MMMU  of  eiw|>t«  1  of  uu«  as. 
IMtU  atMta  OMlo.  U  MMadMl  by  <UlMlii« 

■nm."  r*"*  "isa.  Haaard  •UmliiAUon  pro- 
?,,,,  -  «i.H  intrtlnt  tn  U«u  UMiaof  "Iftl. 
HiflnNqr  aataty  lmpn>v«i&«nt  Prognm-"  ana 
"Its.  ■•BMlad.'*. 

(«)  awttoa  1M(«)  oC  Utto  Hlgbwsy  Safety 
AM  o«  iri»  (FOfc  n-17).  aa  amandwl  by  tha 
r    m  Mitninl   Wiiiii  li   WttnlPf**""   Act  of 
IMO  (PX.  M^IO).  la  Npaal«L 
MKBwaT  ■!■■■  -—"—*"■'  un  a»w>an.i- 


144 


(•)    of   McUon 
8Ut«a    Coda,    la 


four 


gibia  fw 


glMa    for 


11«.(») 
oC   tttta   ».    UBltad 
IteraadaafOUowa: 
*(a)  ruiMli  aathmiaad  to  cairy  out  thia 
ban    ba   apportlanad    among    tba 

»«■■  on  Oetobar  l  of  tha  flacal  yaar 

for  whleb  aatbarlaad  aeoocdlnc  to  tba  fol- 
lowtnc  famnla: 

^  idgaa  win  ba  dlvldad  into 

(1)  Padarml-ald  aystam 
OB  public  roada  func- 
aa  major  ooUaetora.  eU- 
at.  (3)  Falaral-aid  aya- 
I  oii  public  roada  func- 
aa  oiajor  coUaetora.  eil- 
rababUltatlon.  (3)  OS-systam 
I  for  laplaoamant.  and  (4)  Off- 
«ng«Hw  (or  rababllltatlOB. 
Tha  aquara  tbotaca  of  dafldant  Padarml- 
ald  ajalam  brldgaa,  or  brldgaa  on  public 
roada  fnaettanally  rt*—***^  aa  major  col- 
laetoaa.  both  tboaa  tflglbto  for  raplaca- 
mant  and  tboaa  aUgibla  for  Tchabl'.ttaUsn. 
ahall  ba  multtpUad  by  a  factor  of  two.  Tha 
aquara  fniilaga  of  rtaflrtant  brldgaa  \q  each 
talagiaj  riiaU  ba  multtpUad  by  Ita  raapac- 
Uva  oBlt  ptleo  OB  a  Stata-by-Stats  baal5: 
and  tba  total  eoat  tn  aaeb  Stata  dl^lda-l  by 
tba  total  eoat  of  tba  natlon'a  da&clent 
iMfHigaa  aball  ylald  tba  apporUonment  lac- 
tota.  No  Stata  rtMdl  racalva  mora  tban  8  par- 
cant  or  laaa  than  OJS  paroant  of  tha  total 
for  any  ona  flacal  yaar.  Tha 
maka  thaaa  datamlnatlona 
upon  tha  lataat  aTallabla  data,  wblch 
ba  updatad  annually.  Funda  autbor- 
laad  to  eairy  oat  thla  aaetlon  which  ara  ap- 
portlonad  nndar  thla  aaetton  aball  ba  araU- 
abla  for  aapawdttura  for  thraa  yeara  aftar 
tba  doaa  of  tha  flacal  yaar  for  which  thay 


MTa 

8K.  IIT.  SaetlOB  101  of  inia  2S.  TTnltci 
Stataa  Ooda,  la  amandad  by  adding  tha  fol- 
lowing anbaaetlon : 

'(f)  R  la  tha  aenaa  of  Congraaa  that  VfXX- 
aral  roada  which  ara  public  roada  ba  traatad 
undar  tha  aama  uniform  pollclaa  aa  roada 
which  ara  oai  tha  Fadaral-ald  aystemi  or  part 
of  tha  Mdaral-ald  programa.  Tha  Con-rrw 
tharefora  flada  that  in  order  to  accomoliah 
thla  objaettva  there  ahall  ba  a  eoordinafefl 
Faderal  Landa  Highway  Program  wblch  ahuV 
eonalBt  of  tha  foiaat  hlvhwaya.  oark  roadx 
parkwaya.  mdlaa  raaarratton  roada  and  n<'h- 
Ue  landa  hlghwaya.  Aporoprtatlons  for  the 
umaUuctkm  and  improrement  of  rac*)  Pe-<- 
aral  roada  ahall  ba  admlnlatere4  br  the  Sec- 
retary In  eoafomlty  with  ragnlatlon^  *oin*- 
ly  apptetad  by  him  and  the  8eere»arl(«  of 
tha    apprepalata    PadaraJ    land    managing 


caavoot.  am  tampool  raojacra 
lit.   (a)   Section  laO(d)   of  tlt^a  as. 
Tlhltad  Stataa  Code,  la  amended  by  inaertlng 
aftar  trafle  eontrcd  alvnallaatlon"  the  words 
"or  commuter  carpoollng  or  TanpooUng." 

(b)  Section  143  of  Utia  33.  Unltad  SUtea 
Ooda.  la  amandad  aa  folloara: 

(1)  In  aubaactlou  fa)  (l>  dtiete  in  the  flrat 
aantanca  tha  wonfa  "bus  lanes"  a^^d  inaertlng 
In  Hen  tharaof  the  following:  "hlrh  occu- 
pancy vahlele  lanea"  and  by  deleting  the 
"bus  and  other"  and  Inaarttag  tn  lieu 


tharaof  tha  foUowlng:  "high  occupancy  ve- 
hicle and". 

(3)  In  aubeectlon  (b)  delate  tha  word 
"bus"  and  In  lieu  thereof  Inaert  "high  occu- 
pancy vehicle". 

(3)  In  aubaecUon  (f)  delate  the  worda 
"public  maaa  tran.>portatlon  a^atams"  and  in 
lieu  thereof  inaert  "high  occupancy  vebldea". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  U  au- 
thorlaad  and  directed  to  expend  ructa  sums 
aa  are  naoeaaary  out  of  tha  admlnlatratlve 
funda  authorlaad  by  aubeectlon  (a),  aecUon 
104.  Utle  as.  United  Stataa  Code  to  carry  out 
the  pioTlBlons  of  subsection  (d),  section  130 
of  the  Mdaral-ald  Highway  Act  of  1078. 

(d)  Section  148  of  UUa  33,  United  Stataa 
Ooda.  la  '•""^'i^^  by  redealgnatlng  azlattng 
aubeectlon  (b)  aa  aubeectlon  (c)  and  by  in- 
aertlng the  foUowlng  new  aubeectlon   (b) : 

••(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  approve  for 
Federal  f^^'w.!*!  aaalatance  from  funds  ap- 
portioned under  aecUon  104(b)  (5)  (B)  of  thla 
Utla.  projecta  for  dealgnatlng  ezlatlng  faciu- 
tlea,  or  for  aoqulaltlon  of  rlghta  of  way  or 
oonatmctlon  of  new  faclllUas,  for  uaa  as 
preferential  parking  for  carpoola.  provided 
that  auch  facUltlaa  (1)  ara  located  outside 
of  a  central  Iniilnaaa  dlatrlct  and  within  an 
Interatate  highway  corridor,  and  (3)  have  aa 
their  primary  purpoae  the  reduction  of  ve- 
hicular traOc  on  the  Interstate  highway. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  thla  subeectloo,  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  laauad  under  this  subaec- 
tUm,  or  In  any  agreement  required  by  thla 
aubeectlon.  ahaU  prohibit  (1)  any  State,  po- 
Utlcal  aubdlvMon.  or  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof,  from  contracting  with  any  peraon 
to  operate  any  parking  f  adUty  dealgnatad  or 
conatructed  undar  thla  subsection,  or  (3)  any 
sxich  peraon  from  so  operating  such  facility. 
Any  feee  charged  for  the  use  of  any  such 
facility  in  connection  with  the  purpoee  of 
this  aubeectlon  ahall  not  be  In  ezceas  of  tha 
amount  required  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. lwlnd'"g  compenaatlon  to  any  per- 
aon for  operating  the  faculty. 

"(3)  Par  the  purpooea  of  thla  aubaecUon. 
tha  terma  "facUltlaa"  and  "parking  facUltlea" 
ara  aynonymoua  and  abaU  have  tha  same 
mnaning  given  "parking  facUltlaa"  In  aaetlon 
137  of  thla  UUe." 


Sac.  119.  (a)  (n  Tha  flrat  aentance  of  anb- 
aeetkm  (a)  of  aaetlon  laS  of  Utla  aS,  ITBltad 
Stataa  Code,  la  amended  by  atrlklng  the  flrat 
aentance  thereof  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"An  emarganey  fond  U  aothoalaad  for  as- 
pendlture  by  the  Secretary,  anbjaet  to  the 
provlalcaia  of  thla  aaetUm  and  aacUon  lao 
of  thla  tltla,  for  tha  repair  or  raoonstruetlon 
of  hlghwaya.  roada.  and  tralla  which  the 
aeeretary  ahaU  flnd  have  aolfarad  sactona 
damage  aa  the  reault  of  (1)  natural  dla- 
aatar  over  a  wide  area  aneh  aa  by  floodt. 
hurrlcanee.  tidal  wavea.  aarthquakaa.  aavare 
storma.  or  landsUdea,  or  (3)  oataatrophlc 
f atltiraa  from  any  astatnal  cauaa.  In  any  part 
of  the  United  Stataa.  In  no  event  Aall  fnnda 
ba  uaed  purauant  to  thla  aaetlon  for  the 
repair  or  roeonatmetlon  at  brldgaa  which 
bave  been  permanently  cloaed  to  aU  vehic- 
ular traflic  by  the  State  becauae  of  Im- 
mtnant  danger  of  collapae  dne  to  structural 
deflclendae  or  physical  deterioration.". 

(3)  SubeectloB  (a)  of  aectlon  138  of  title 
as.  United  Statea  Ooda.  U  further  amended 
by  Inaertlng  In  tha  aeoond  aentence.  as  that 
aentenoe  read  prior  to  the  amendmante  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  thla  aubeectlon.  after 
the  word  "appraprlated"  the  worda  "from 
the  Highway  Truat  Pnnd";  by  striking  the 
colon  in  the  aecond  sentence  and  Inaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  period:  by  deleting  "(1)" 
after  the  colon  In  the  aeoond  aentence:  by 
Inaertlng  a  period  aftar  the  worda  "In  auch 
y»ar^"  and  bv  strlklnv  the  remainder  of 
the  aentence  foUowlng  "tn  such  yaara". 
(h)  notwithstanding  any  other  provlaton 


of  law.  all  azpendlturea  made  under  as 
UB.C.  138  prior  to  tha  flaoal  year  andtn( 
September  30.  107S.  are  authorlMd  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Hl|^«ay  Truat  Pund. 

(o)  SubaeotloQ  (a)  of  aaetlon  136  of  Utla 
33,  United  Statea  Code,  U  amended  by  in- 
aertlng in  tha  aeoond  aentence  aftar  tha 
woraa  "after  Septambar  80,  1976,"  tha 
words  "and  not  more  than  $160,000,000  la 
authorlMd  to  be  expanded  In  any  ona  flaoal 
yaar  commenrlng  aftar  Saptambar  SO,  19S0.". 

(d)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  eeotton  136  of  UUe 
33,  United  Statee  Code,  u  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  pertod  at  the  end  of  tha  flrat  aan- 
tanca, Inaertlng  a  colon  in  Ueu  thereof,  and 
by  "*"«"§  the  lollowlng : 

"Promoed.  That  obUgaUona  for  projecta 
under  thla  aectlon.  indudlng  thoee  on  high- 
ways, roada.  and  tralla  mantlcmart  In  mb- 
secwlon  (c)  of  thla  aectlon.  raaultlng  from  a 
single  natural  dlsaatar  or  a  single  cata- 
stroiphlo  faU«ire  abaU  not  exeaod  660,000.000 
In  any  State." 

(a)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aubeectlon 
(d)  of  thla  aeoUon  abaU  apply  to  natural 
dlaasteta  or  catastrophlo  faUuraa  wblch  tha 
Secretary  flnda  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
subsequent  to  the  data  of  enactment  of  thla 
aectlon. 

(f)  Subeectlon  (f)  of  aectlon  130  of  UUa 
33,  United  Statea  Ooda.  la  amended  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

'(f)  The  Federal  ahare  payable  on  account 
of  any  repair  or  reconatructlon  provided  for 
by  funda  made  available  under  aacUon  138  of 
thla  Utle  ahaU  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  coat  thereof:  Pnvtdtd.  That  the  Federal 
share  payable  on  account  of  any  repair  or 
leconstrucUon  of  forest  highways,  foreet  de- 
velopment roads  and  tralla,  park  roada  and 
trallA  parkwaya,  pubUc  landa  hlghwaya. 
public  landa  development  roada  and  traUa. 
and  Indian  leeervatlon  roada  may  amount  to 
100  per  centiun  of  the  ooet  thereof.  The  total 
coat  of  a  project  may  not  exceed  the  coat  of 
repair  or  raoonatrucUon  of  a  comparable 
faculty.  Aa  uaed  In  thU  aectlon  with  reapect 
to  brldgee  and  In  aectlon  144  of  thla  UUe.  "a 
comparable  faculty"  ahaU  mean  a  fadUty 
which  meeta  the  currant  geometric  and  con- 
struction standards  required  for  the  typee 
and  volume  of  tralflc  which  auch  fadUty  wlU 
carry  over  Ita  daalgn  life." 

(g)  AU  ObUgaUona  for  projecta  reeultlng 
from  a  natural  dlaaater  or  catastrophic 
faUuro  which  tha  Secretary  flnda  to  be  eU- 
glbie  for  emergency  relief  aubaequent  to  the 
data  of  enactment  of  thla  aubeectlon  ahaU 
provide  for  the  Federal  ahare  requlrwl  by 
subsection  (f)  of  section  130  of  UUe  33. 
United  Statee  Code,  aa  amended  by  thla 
section 

(h)(1)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  eecUon  138  of 
Utle  33.  United  Statea  Code,  la  amended  by 
striking  tbe  words  "the  Faderai-ald  highway 
systems.  Including  the  Intsratata  System" 
and  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"the  Interstata  System,  the  Primary  System, 
and  on  any  routes  functionally  daaslfled  as 
artarlala  cr  ma*or  collectors,"  In  the  two 
places  the  stricken  words  appear. 

(3)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  eecUon  138  of  tlUe 
33,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  worda  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  syatema"  and  Inaertlna  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  worda  "routaa  funeUonally  daaalfled 
as  arterlala  or  major  ooUeetors". 
Accna  TO  uxwt 

Sec.  130.  (a)  Section  186  of  tttle  33.  United 
States  Co-ie.  U  amended  bv  deletlnt;  subeec- 
tlon (e)  and  Inaertln*  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(e)  Sums  ao-ortloned  In  scrordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  aectlon  104(b)  of  tbU  Utle 
shall  be  available  for  projecta  under  thU 
aectlon. 

(b)  Bufa  authorised  under  aectlon  155  or 
tU'e  ?3.  United  Statea  Code,  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  section  shall  continue  to  l>e 
available  for  the  flacal  year  authorlaed  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  flacal  yeara. 
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(c)  Section  104(a)  (U)  of  ^m  eurtaoo 
lYanqiortatton  Alatanoa  Act  of  1076  la 
amended  by  dalettng  "Saptamber  30,  1981, 
and  Sept«nbar  SO.  ISSS"  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "and  Saptambar  SO.  ISfl." 

TBUBIOaUL  KHMWAT  riOWIM 

Sk.  131.  (a)  SaoUon  aU  of  Utto  as.  United 
Stataa  Ood%  la  haraby  rapaalad. 

(b)(1)  Tha  unobllgatad  balance  of  anms 
approprtata«  prior  to  anaotmant  of  subaac- 
tlon  (a)  of  thla  aaotlon  for  carrying  out  aec- 
tlon 318  of  title  as.  United  Stataa  Coda,  ahall 
remain  available  for  obUgatlan  under  the 
condltlona  applicable  prior  to  auch 
enactment. 

(a)  Tha  onapproprlated  *«^'»"~  of  sums 
authorlaad  prior  to  enactment  of  aubeectlon 
(a)  of  thla  aectlon  for  eazrylng  out  ttftlon 
316   of   Utla   23.   United   Stataa   Ooda.   la 


Fadaral  law"  and  by  atrlklng  out  "projecta 
on  Fadaral-ald  ayatema.  except  tbe  Intar- 
atata  ^patem"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thet«of 
"projecta  on  Fadaral-ald  ayatema  or  under 
Fadaral-ald  programa  other  than  the  Inter- 
atata  System,"  and  by  adtUng  at  the  end  the 
following  new  aentanoe: 

"Notwithstanding  tha  above,  the  Secre- 
tary may  dlacharge  any  of  hla  req>onalblU- 
tlee  under  any  federal  Uw  reUttve  to  the 
physical  construction  pbaae  of  Interatata  4R 
piojacto    uatng    the    procaduraa    of    this 


tltla   as.   United 


(0)  SactkB   lao(l)    of 
Stataa  Ooda,  la  letiaaled 

(d)  Section  401  of  tttle  3S.  United  Stataa 
code,  la  amandad  by  dalstlng  tha  aeoond 
aentenoe  tharaof. 

(a)  Tha  rizth  aantanca  of  aaotlon  40a(c) 
of  Utle  as.  United  States  Code.  Is  «i~«~«tTii 
to  read  as  follows:  "Tha  annual  apportion- 
ment to  each  State  shaU  not  be  laaa  than 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  tha  total 
apportionment. ". 

(f)  Tba  analysis  of  <^»««|»^tf  3  of  Utla  as. 
United  Stataa  Code.  U  "»>—4hI  by  deleting: 
"316.  Tarrltorlaa  highway  davelopmant  pro- 
gram." and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof:  '^\b. 
Repealed.". 

axcTCLS  nuMaroaxanoH  raookAH 
Sac.  laa.  SeeUon  317  of  title  as.  United 
Statea  Code  la  amended: 

(1)  By  atdklng  In  tha  first  Twitwift  of 
aubaecUon  (•).  the  worda  "and  tha  mnlttple 
uae  of  highway  nghta-of-wsy"  and  "on  or  In 
conjunetlon  with  highway  ilghta-of-way": 
(3)  By  Inaertlng  aftar  tha  flrat  aentenoe 
In  aubaecUon  (a)  tba  foUowlng:  "PMeral- 
ald  highway  projecta  may  Include  nonoon- 
atrucUon  programs  or  projecta  which  can 
reaaonably  Im  eiq>ected  to  mn^m^,^  the  safety 
and  use  of  bloyelee.";  and 

(3)  By  strUUng  out  In  sabaaetion  (b)  the 
words  "that  provided  In  aaetlon  130  of  this 
Utla"  and  Inaartlng  In  Ilea  tbetaof  "lOO  par 
centum." 

(4)  By  striking  out  snbaaetlaa  (a). 

Wfoin.awo  acsMic  ■hbwat 
Sac.  133.  SecUon  181(f)  of  the  PMaial-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1078.  aa  "nfimfffl  by 
31  of  PX.  90-106,  la  further  >i«««^iifd  to 
as  foUowa: 

"181  (f)  Tba  Highland  Soanlc  Hlgbwi^  aa 
authorized  by  aubeectlon  (a)  of  this  section 
and  aU  aaaodatad  landa  and  rtghta-«f-way 
ahaU  be  managed  aa  part  of  the  llonongahela 
National  Fonat  for  aoentc  and  naaattonal 
purpoaaa.  Vehicle  uae  ahaU  be  «omi»ml  to 
paaaenger  caro,  recreational  veblclee  »«m1  um- 
ited  truck  traflic  to  the  extent  aneh  uae  U 
oooqwuble  with  the  putpoaa  for  which  the 
highway  waa  ocnatructed.  Conunerelal  uae  br 
trucka  may  be  Umlted  and  cootraUad  \n 
permit.".  w«»«wu«i  aj 

aixocasxoH  or  vwm»m  rtnns 
tec.  134.  Sectton  160  of  tttle  as.  United 
Statea  Coda,  la  amended  t^  adding  the  ftd- 
lowlng  aentance  at  the  end  theraof :  "Fonda 
auoeated  to  an  urbanlaed  area  undar  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may.  at  the  re- 
qneat  of  the  Oovemor  and  upon  approval  of 
the  appropriate  local  offldala  of  the  area  and 
the  Secretary,  be  transfenad  to  tha  aOo- 
ewion  of  another  such  area  tn  the  State 
or  to  the  State  for  use  in  any  urban  area." 
CBarmcATxnr  accamacB 

«^'  )2?;  ^"^  ***•<«  »"  of  tttta  as.  United 
Stataa  Ooda.  U  amended  aafouowa-  '  "" 
(1)  Subeectlon  117(a)  to  amended  bv 
•telWng  out;^  uue"  wherw!«?I?  aw««J 
»n  UUs  subeectton  and  inaarttng  In  Ueu^ 


(3)  SabeeeUon  117(b)  u  amended  by 
abtlklng  out  "make  a  final  Inspection  of  each 
auch  project  upon  Ito"  and  InaerUng  In  lieu 
"eatabUah  procedurea  for  the  InapecUon  of 
auch  projecta  iqwn". 

(S)  Subeectlon  117(e)  to  anwnded  to  read 
OS  ftaUowa: 

"(e)  Nothing  In  thto  aectton  ahaU  affect  or 
dlaehaiga  any  reqMnaUiUlty  or  obUgatlon  of 
tha  Secretary  under  UUe  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Blghta  Act  of  1901  (43  U.SX;.  aoOO(d),  et 
aaq.)  or  utle  VI.I  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11. 
1906  (Public  Law  00-384.  43  VSC.  3001  et 
aaq.). 

(4)  Subeectlon  117(f)  to  mwndwl  to  read 
aa  foUowa: 

"(t)  In  the  caee  of  projecta  on  PManl- 
ald  ayatema  or  under  Federal-aid  programa 
aa  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
not  on  the  Interstate  System.  In  Ueu  of  dis- 
charging hto  roeponalhlllttae  tn  ■««v-«i-~^ 
with  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
aectlon,  the  Secretary  may.  upon  the  re- 
qoaat  of  any  State  highway  department  dla- 
daatge  hto  re^wnslhlUttes  under  any  PMeral 
law  ralattve  to  the  planar  qiecUlcatlons.  es- 
UmMaa.  surveys,  contract  awards,  dsalgn. 
•napectlon,  and  oonstrucUon  of  such  proj- 
ecta by  hto  receiving  and  approving  a  cerU- 
fied  atatwnent  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment aetUng  forth  that  the  plana,  deaign, 
and  oonrtrucUon  for  each  such  project  are 
In  aooord  with  those  standards  and  pro- 
eedures  whldi  (A)  were  adopted  by  such 
mate  highway  department.  (B)  were  ap- 
pMeabto  to  projecta  tn  thto  category,  and 
(C)  were  approved  by  him." 

"(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  not  ^iprove  such 
•tan^**  and  procedures  uiUees  they  an 
In  aeeordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
aaetlon  (b)  of  secUon  106.  subsecUon  (b)  of 
aectlon  108,  and  subsection  (c)  of  sectttm 
106  of  thto  tttle." 

"(S)  Fiangrapbs  (i)  and  (3)  of  thto  sub- 
y°«y  ahaU  not  he  construed  to  rvUeve  the 
Seentary  of  hto  obligation  to  eatahllah  pto- 
***'"—  fof  the  inapection  of  such  projecta 
upon  oompletion  and  to  require  an  adequate 
repwt  of  the  estimated  and  actual  coat  of 
oonatmcUon  aa  weU  aa  other  Infbrmatton  aa 
he  determlnee  neoeaeary." 

W  By  adding  a  new  subeectton  (g)  to  read 

"(g)  In  the  caae  of  projecta  In  tbe  PMeral- 
^d  Urban  Program  and  the  PMeral-ald 
Kural  Program  which  are  eatlmated  to  coat 
'*'*  than  6380,000  for  physical  oonstrucUon 
the  Secretary  ShaU  dtodiarge  hto  reqionslbllt- 
tlea  under  any  Federal  law  retoUve  to  the 
plana.  apadflcaUons.  estlmatea,  aurveys.  con- 
tract awards,  deaign.  Insoectlon.  an-i  con- 
atrve^n  of  such  projecta  by  hto  raeatvlng 
a  oerttfled  atatement  aa  deacrlbed  in  para- 
graph (f)(1)."  *^ 

(c)  Subeectton  I05rb)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
^•projecta  on  the  Federal -aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  tnaertln?  in  Ueu  thereof  "projecta 
aa  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  pre  not 
onthe  Interstate  System  except  for  the  con- 
a^octton  pharc  of  Interstate  resurfacing. 
reatoratlon.  rehabtUtaUon,  and  reconatruc- 
tlon projecta". 

(d)  Sabeectton  100(b)  of  tttto  33.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  amen-«ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  addltton  to  the  approval  required 
tmdw  subeectton  (a)  of  thto  aecUon.  pro- 
poaed  apedficattons  for  projecta  for  conatruc- 
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tlon  aa  defined  by  the  Secretary  which  ara 
not  on  the  Interstata  System  except  for  the 
cooatrucUon  pbaae  of  Interatate  reautf  adng. 
raatoraUon,  rehalKHtatton  and  raoonatruc- 
tion  projecta.  exoept  In  State  where  aa 
public  roada  and  hlghwaya  ai«  undar  the 
control  and  auparvtoian  of  tha  State  high- 
way depariment.  ehaU  be  determined  by  the 
Stata  highway  department  and  tbe  appro- 
priate local  road  oOleiato  Ui  oooperatton  with 
each  other." 

(e)  Subeectton  113(e)  of  tltto  3S.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"projecta  on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "projecta. 
aa  deflnod  by  the  Secretary  and  «rhld>  are 
not  on  the  Interatate  Syatam  escort  for  the 
conatructton  pbaae  of  Interstate  reaurfadng, 
reatoratlon,  rahahUltatlon,  and  leoonatmc- 
tlon  projecta." 


Sk.  136.  Sectton  310(c)  of  tttto  33,  United 
Statea  Ooda.  to  amended  by  atrlklng  "Not 
exceeding  66,0004>00  of  any  funda  appraprl- 
atel  under  tbe  Act  approved  October  16. 1961 
(66  Stat.  433),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  theraof 
"Funds  iH>propriated  for  defense  maneuvara 
and  exerdeea". 


Sac.  137.  (a)  Subeectton  (a)  of  secUon  118 
of  Utto  36.  United  States  Code,  to  "^^'jfij 
by  atrtoJng  the  cecond  —«ti»nr« 

(b)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  secUon  116  of  tttto 
33,  United  Statea  Code,  to  «i»y»«4iMl  by  strik- 
ing "constructed  on  the  Fadaral-ald  aee- 
ondary  ayatem.  or  within  a  munldpaUty." 

(c)  Tbe  aecond  aentence  of  aubeectlon  (c) 
of  aectlon  116  of  tttto  33.  United  Statea  Code. 
to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa:  Tf.  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  such 
project  has  not  lieen  put  in  printer  condlUon 
of  maintenanre,  the  Secretary  shaU  withhold 
approval  of  further  projecta  of  aU  types  in 
the  State  highway  district,  munldpallty, 
county,  other  poUttcal  or  admlnistraUve  suh- 
dlvlalon  of  the  State,  or  the  entire  State,  in 
which  such  project  shaU  be  located,  as  be 
deems  most  ^proprtate  untu  such  project 
shaU  have  been  put  in  proper  oondlUon  of 

(d)  SecUon  100  of  UUe  33.  Umted  Stataa 
Code,  to  amended  i>y  striking  subsecUon  (m) 
and  t>y  raietterlng  subsecuon  (n)  to  read 
(m). 

(e)  SecUon  110  of  Utte  38,  United  Statea 
Code,  to  amwided  by  ■/Miwg  sutieection  (f ) 
asfoUoars: 

"(f)  "Hie  Secretary  ahaU  laane  gnldellnaa 
deecrlhlng  the  crlterta  appllcabte  to  the 
Interstate  System  In  order  to  Insure  that  tbe 
condlUon  of  theee  routes  to  i»»««'««-^«»>fii  at 
the  level  required  by  the  iiiii|wie<a  for  which 
they  were  rtnaigiMiil  The  initial  gnldellnea 
ahall  be  laaued  no  Ut«r  than  October  1. 1981." 

(f)  Sectton  no  of  UUe  3S,  United  Statea 
Cods,  to  amended  by  striking  subeectlon  (b) . 

(g)  Section  118  of  mie  33.  Unlfid  Statea 
Code,  to  amended  by  adding  aubaection  (g) 
a.1  foUowa: 

"(g)  Not  toter  than  one  vear  after  the  date 
of  toauance  of  Initial  guidelines  under  sul>- 
seetlan  (f)  of  thto  section  each  State  shaU 
have  a  program  for  the  Interstate  Syslam  in 
accordance  with  sndi  guldelinea.  Bach  State 
ShaU  certify  on  January  1st  of  eedi  yaar  that 
It  haa  such  a  program  and  the  rntenrtate  Sys- 
tem to  malntatned  In  acoordanoa  with  the 
program.  If  a  State  fOito  to  certify  aa  required 
or  If  the  Oecretary  determinea  a  State  to  not 
adeouatelv  maintaining  the  Interstate  Sya- 
tem  In  accordance  with  such  program,  tbe 
next  apportionment  of  funds  to  such  State 
for  the  Tnterstate  System  shaU  be  reduced 
by  amounta  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  appor- 
Uoned  to  such  State  under  aectlon  104  of  thto 
UUe.  Tf.  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
apportion mrnit  for  a  State  to  reduced  under 
thto   aubaecUon.   the   Secretary   determinea 
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ttet  Buch  8t»t«  la  m>lnt»H»ny  th«  Intjr- 
•toU  Symm  to  *ocor»Uno»  wltb  the  guW^ 
^M  tte  HUKKtlooiMnt  of  lucb  St*t«  (hAll 
IM  liiUMiWl  l>7  •»  Amount  aqu^  to  tba  re- 
tfuetkm.  M  tlM  SMNUry  doM  not  •»>^«"«J' 
-  datannlnAtloD  within  Buch  on«  ymt  p«noa, 
tiM  uaoant  wltblvrtd  thsU  Da  r»pporUonad 
to  ftU  otbw  tllclbl*  StfttM.". 
oomtrnvcROK 
SK.  Mt.  (•)  SubMctlon  (•)  ot  SwUon  114 
o(  tttlo  as.  XXmtod  Btetw  Ooda  la  amandad  to 
i«ad  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  Tha  oonatpuetlon  of  any  hlfhwaya  or 
Dorttona  of  Wghwaya  locatad  on  a  Fadaral-ald 
imtam  or  undar  a  Fadaral-ald  procram  ahaU 
STuDdartakan  by  tha  raapactlTa  8Uta  high- 
way dapaitBMnta  or  undar  thair  dlract  supar- 
vlaton.  Tba  oooatructlon  work  and  labor  tn 
^^fY^  Stata  t***"  ba  In  acoordanoa  with  tha 
Uwa  of  that  SUta  and  appUcabla  Federal 
lawa.  Kicapt  aa  piorldad  In  Section  117  of 
thla  tttla.  tha  Bacietary  ahaU  eatabllah  proce- 
duraa  for  tha  Inapaetlon  and  approral  of  auch 
ooQCtructloB.  Oonatnietlan  may  ba(tn  aa 
■oon  aa  tuikda  are  avmUabla  punuant  to  cub- 
meaao.  (a)  of  Section  118  of  thla  Utla.  Tha 
Stota  highway  dapMimant  ahaU  not  erect 
any  informational  algna  other  than  official 
traffic  oontiol  devloaa  conforming  with  stand- 
arda  davalopad  by  tha  Secretary  on  any  proj- 
«et  where  actual  oonatrucUon  I*  tn  progreaa 
and  Tlalbla  to  highway  uaara.". 

(b)  Subaeetloa  (c)  of  Section  121  of  tlUe 
as.  United  Stta«a  Code  U  amanrtert  by  atrlk- 
Ing  tha  worda  "foUowlng  inepecUona". 
mnaacH  amd  rLAmmro 
Sk.  1»-  (a)  Subaectlon  (c)  of  Section  307, 
ttUe  as.  United  Statee  Code.  U  amended  by 
B4it»ng  paragr^h  (5)  aa  follows: 

"(6)  Tha  anma  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
cnnb  (3)  of  thla  aubeecUon  ahaU  be  com- 
Uned  and  admlnlstared  by  the  Secretary  aa 
a  single  fund  which  ahaU  be  available  for 
ff^1i»»tton  for  the  same  period  aa  funds  ap- 
puiuonMl  under  Section  10«(b)(l)  of  tbU 
Chapter." 

(b)  Section  130  of  tlOe  33.  United  SUtea 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  a  subsection  (]) 

aa  follows: 
"(J)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  account 

of  any  project  financed  under  Section  307(c) 
of  thto  ttti*  shall  be  aS  percent,  except  that 
tn  tba  caae  of  any  8UU  contelning  nontax- 
able Tnd*"*  lands.  Individual  and  tribal,  and 
pubUe  dooialn  landa  (both  iseeiveil  and  un- 
reaerved)  exdiMlve  ot  national  foreata  and 
national  parks  and  monnments.  exceeding 
5  per  eentmn  of  the  total  area  of  aU  lands 
therein,  the  Federal  share  shaU  be  Increased 
by  a  paroentage  of  the  remaining  cost  equal 
to  tba  pareantsge  th«t  the  area  of  aU  such 
iy~i»  m  sneb  State  is  of  its  total  area,  ex- 
cept that  soeb  Federal  share  payaMe  on  any 
project  In  any  SUte  ahaU  not  exceed  96  per 
oantom  of  the  total  cost  of  any  such 
project.**. 


Sac.  ISO.  (a)  Tbare  are  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  In  tha  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tattoB  an  funettona,  powara.  and  dutlaa  of 
«ii^  Appnlaehtatt  Bagloaal  neiiiiilssliiii  that 
niats  to  the  Appalachian  Development 
Bl^bwny  System  provided  for  In  section  301 
or  ItM  Aopaladilan  Regional  Development 
Act  of  ISM.  aa  amended. 


(b)  Bo  ■meb  ot  the  pereoimel.  aaaets.  11*- 
MUtlaa.  eontraets.  propartlae.  records,  and 
unaipewWd  balaneee  ot  appropriations,  au- 
tborliatloiia.  aUocaUoos.  and  other  funds 
siii|iliijail  bald.  used.  arMng  fram,  available 
or  to  ba  nwiH  avaOabla  in  eonnaetlan  with 
the  fnnetloaa.  power*,  and  dntlae  transferred 
by  snhaaetlnw  (a)  at  this  eeotkm  as  the 
Dbwetor  at  the  Office  of  Msnsgsmsnt  and 
Pinlml  ^»*n  datarmlna  «baU  be  transferred 
to  tba  Saeretary  of  Transportation. 

(e)  AU  ordan.  determinations,  rulee.  reg- 
iil>tVM««,  permits,  contracts,  eartlfleatee.  11- 


oenaea.  and  prlvllages  which  have  been  U- 
sued,  made,  granted,  or  allowed  to  become 
effeoUve  In  the  exerdse  of  duUes.  powers, 
or  functions  which  are  transferred  under 
this  seotton  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time 
thla  section  takea  effect,  shall  continue  in 
effect  aooordlng  to  their  terms  unUl  nuxll- 
fled.  terminated,  superseded,  set  •^•.  <«• 
repealed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  by  operation  of  law. 

(d)  Tbe  provisions  of  thta  section  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the 
fi.««  thla  section  takee  effect  before  the  Ap- 
pAlMhlan  Regional  Oommlsalon;  but  such 
p;:^^^!^^ ,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred.  ahaU  be  con- 
tinued before  the  Department  of  Tran^or- 
tatton.  Such  proceedings,  to  the  extent  they 
do  not  raUte  to  functions  so  transferred, 
shall  be  continued  where  they  were  pending 
at  the  tune  of  such  transfer.  In  either  case, 
orders  shaU  be  Issued  in  such  proceedings. 
appeaU  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and  pay- 
msnU  ShaU  be  made  pursuant  to  such  or- 
dars  as  If  this  aecUon  had  not  been  en- 
Mted:  and  orders  Issusd  In  any  such  pro- 
oMdlngs  ShaU  continue  In  effect  imtu  modi- 
fled,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUUon.  or  by  op- 
eration of  law. 

(e)(1)  Kxoept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3)  the  provisions  of  this  section  shaU  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  affect,  and  in  aU  such  suits 
oroceedlnga  shaU  be  had.  appeaU  taken,  and 
tudgmento  rendered,  in  the  same  manner 
and"  effect  aa  U  thto  section  had  not  been 
enactad.  ^, 

(3)  No  suit,  aetton,  or  other  proceeding 
comimmoed  by  or  against  «  officer  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  In  that 
offlovToffl^  capacity  shaU  abate  by  r«k- 
aon  of  the  enactment  of  thto  secUon.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  depart- 
mMit  or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  thto  section  or  toy  or  against 
STofficer  thereof  In  hto  official  c^)aclty 
,H^i  Abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  ssction.  Causee  of  actions,  suits,  ac- 
tions or  other  proceedings  may  be  aaaerted 
bv  or  against  the  United  Statee  or  such  of- 
fl^  of  UM  Departinent  of  T»°»{>«2!J|^ 
as  may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  l»««*"o° 
oendlng  when  thto  section  takea  effect,  the 
Sowtmay  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  wWch 
wlU  give  effect  to  the  provtolona  of  thto 
subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  daU  on  which  thto  sec- 
tion takea  effect,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  or  officer  thereof  In  official  ca- 
pacity to  a  party  to  a  suit  then  such  suit 
itoiiX  be  continued  by  the  SecreUry  of  Trans- 
portation (except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
involving  functions  transferred  to  the 
Secretary).  ... 

(f)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  thto  section  and  ex- 
erctoed  after  the  effective  date  of  thto  sec- 
tion, refwence  In  any  other  Federal  tow  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  shaU 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

(g)  sabeaetion  (g)  of  eectlon  301  erf  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
19M.  aa  smt'^'**^,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  gaifcOOCOOO  for  the  ffscal  year 
IMS."  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
aai5!ooOX)00  for  the  flecal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  $300,000,000  for  the  flsoil 
year  ending  September  30.  1383.  •160,000.000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  September  3.  199*. 
•135.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  8ep- 
tendtMr  30.  1985.  and  •100.000.000  for_^the  fls- 
cti  year  ending  September  30.  ISSS." 

(h)  Subsection  (h)  of  secUon  301  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  amended  bv  striking  "TO  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "80  per  centum" 
and  by  adding  at   the  end   the  following: 


"Prajecu  approved  after  Itarch  31. 1979,  may 
be  adjiuted  to  receive  a  Federal  ahare  not 
greater  than  80  per  centum.". 

MOMPlaCaiMIWATIOW 

SBC.  131.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentenoee 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  140  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "or  national  origin"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  words  "national  origin  or 


60  par  oantom  at  tb*  ooct  at  ooostnietlan 
for  NOlaeta  nndar  tha  Fadsral-ald  rural  pro- 
gram and  tba  Fadaral-ald  urban  program,". 
oauosnoM  LXKnaTioii  am  suocsnoir 


(b)  Section  140  of  title  3S,  United  Statee 
Code,  to  amended  by  adding  new  subeaotton 
(c)  as  foUowa: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Qov- 
ernment.  State  agency,  authority,  associa- 
tion. Institution,  corporation  (profit  or  non- 
profit), or  any  other  organisation  or  pereon, 
to  authorized  to  develop,  conduct,  and  ad- 
mlntoter  training  programa  and  asslttsnoe 
programs  In  connection  with  any  program 
under  thto  tiUe  In  order  that  minority  busi- 
nesses may  achieve  proficiency  to  compete, 
on  an  equal  basis,  for  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. Whenever  apportionments  are  made 
under  subeection  104(b)  of  thto  titie.  the 
Secretary  shall  deduct  such  sums  as  he  may 
deem  neceesary.  not  to  exceed  •10,000,000 
per  flaoal  year,  for  the  administration  of  thto 
subsection.  The  provisions  of  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statute,  as  amended  (41  UB.C. 
6),  shall  not  be  ^pllcable  to  contracts  and 
agreements  made  under  the  authority  herein 
granted  to  the  Secretary  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  41  UB.C.  363(e) .". 

(c)    The   title  of  section   140  of  tlUe  33. 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  to  read: 
"Sac.  140.  NomnscuKiMATioif.'' 
and  the  analysto  of  chapter  1  of  titie  33. 
United  Statee  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 

out  

"Sac^  140.    Maau.    TttfLOTtaan    Orromrv- 

msertl 


and 


ting  In  Ueu  thereof 


"Sac.  140.  NowpnminfrwATioir." 


Sac.    133.  Chapter   11   of   title  33,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 198  the  following  new  section: 
"Section  IRT  Interagency  agreements. 
"Not  later  then  180  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  aftreements  with  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Denartments  of  interior  and  Defense,  the 
Admlntotrator  of  the  Rnvlronmental  Protec- 
tion Airency.  and  the  heads  of  surh  other 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instni- 
mentalltlee  a^  the  Secretary  determines,  to 
mlnlmlae.  to  the  greatest  extent  poeslble,  du- 
plication, paperwork,  and  delavs  In  the  de- 
velopment end  approval  of  projects  under 
thto  title  and   any  other  provision  of  law 
TelaHn<T  to  the  Federal  highway  programs. 
Notwlthstanrtlng  sny  other  provlMon  of  tow, 
such  a«(reements  shall  provide  that  actions 
on  appUcatlons  or  reoueets  for  permits,  U- 
cen'ee.  flndln<^,  and  o'har  approvato  and  de- 
terminations required  for  such  projects  will 
be  fully  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  with  the  review  procees  es- 
tablished under  the  National  Knvlronmental 
Policy  Act  of  1989.  as  amended,  and.  to  the 
greateet  extent  practicabto.  that  a  decision 
with  respect  to  each  such  appllration  or  re- 
ouest  win  be  made  contamporaneotisly  with 
approval  of  the  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment, flndln^  of  no  significant  Impact,  or 
cate«'orl<^  exclusion  required  for  such  proj- 
ect, but  m  no  event  ister  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  approval  of  such  environmental 
rerlew  docimient.'*. 

rBDBBAL  BHABI FXDXaAL-AID  BVKAL  AND  TTBBAIf 

rBOOBAMS 

Sac.  133.  Section  iaO(a1  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code.  1^  amended  by  addlns  after  "78 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction" 
wherever  It  occurs  the  following:  "for  proj- 
ecto  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 


SIC,  134.  (a)  None  of  tba  funds  provldad 
under  or  included  In  thto  Act  ihaU  baavaU- 
able  for  the  planning  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams, tha  obligations  for  which  are  in  exceaa 
of  •8,1004)00^000  for  "Fedaral-Ald  Highways" 
In  flscal  year  1083:  Provided,  That  thto  limi- 
tation shall  not  apply  to  obUgatlona  for  amsr- 
gency  relief  authorlaed  by  33  UB.C.  138: 
Provided  further.  That  there  shaU  be  no  obU- 
gatlon  constraints  placed  upon  ongoing 
emergency  projects  funded  under  the  Discre- 
tionary Bridge  Replacement  Pond  or  the 
Emergency  Belief  Fund. 

(b)  Ftor  flK!al  year  1982.  the  Secretary  of 
Xraxisportatlon  shall  control  the  obligation 
of  the  UmlUtton  imposed  by  the  above  allo- 
cation according  to  the  foUowlng  formala: 
80  per  centum  In  the  ratio  which  stuns  au- 
thorized to  be  ^proprtatad  for  Federal-aid 
highways  and  highway  safety  construction 
which  are  apportioned  or  aUocated  to  a  State 
for  fiscal  year  1983  bears  to  the  total  of  the 
sums  authorlaed  to  be  ajvroprUtad  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction which  are  apportioned  or  aUocated 
to  all  the  SUtes  for  such  fiscal  year;  the 
remaining  30  per  centum  not  so  allocated.  In 
the  order  In  which  States  having  obligated 
aU  such  sums  so  allocated  submit  projecta 
on  or  after  August  1.  1983.  to  tha  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  hto  ^>proval  and  In  the 
amounts  for  such  projecta. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subeection  (b).  tba 
Secrotary  aball — 

( 1 )  provide  aU  Statee  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapees  of  sums  autb<Mlaed 
to  be  appraprtated  for  Fsdaral-ald  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which  have 
been  apportioned  or  aUocated  to  a  Stata,  ex- 
cept in  those  instances  in  which  a  Stata  In- 
dicates Ita  Intention  to  lapee  sums  i4>por- 
tioned  under  section  104(b)  (6)  (A)  of  title 
33,  United  States  Coda: 

(3)  aftar  August  l.  1983.  revise  a  dto- 
trlbution  of  the  80  per  centum  made  under 
subsection  (a)  If  a  Stata  wlU  not  obllgata 
the  amount  dtotrlbuted  during  fiscal  year 
1983  and  redistribute  sufficient  amotmts  to 
those  States  able  to  obligate  amounta  in  ad- 
dition to  tboae  previously  distributed  during 
fiscal  year  1983;  and 

(3)  not  dtotrlbuta  amounto  authorized  for 
admlntotrative  expenses  and  forest  highways. 

TCCHMICAI.    AKBMnKBMTS 

Sec,  136.  (a)  Section  101(a)  to  amimdert  as 
foUows: 

(1)  Tn  the  tenth  sentence,  by  Inserting  the 
words  "or  under  one  of  the  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams" Immediately  after  the  words  "Fed- 
eral-aid systems"; 

(3)  In  the  nineteenth  sentence,  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding 
the  words  "or  undsr  tbs  FSderal-ald  pro- 
grams."; 

(3)  In  tbe  thirtieth  sentence,  by  deleting 
the  words  'secondary  system"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "rural  program", 
and  by  detotlng  the  word  "system"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  therectf  tbs  word  "program"; 

(4)  In  tbe  thlrty-flrst  sentence,  by  deleting 
the  word  "system"  each  time  It  i4>pears  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "program": 
and 

(5)  By  adding  after  the  twenty-eighth  sen- 
tence the  foUowlng  sentence: 

•"The  term  "Federal-aid  program"  means 
any  one  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  programs 
deecrlbed  in  eection  103  of  thto  title.". 

(b)  ( 1 )  Section  103  to  amended  by  adding  to 
the  title  tbe  words  "and  programs"  aftsr  tbe 
words  "Federal-aid  syBtema"; 

(3)  Section  103(a)  to  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 


*«ar  tbs  puzposs  of  tbto  titls,  tbe  Federal- 
aid  qrstsms.  which  oonstot  at  the  primary 
systsm  and  tbs  Interstata  System,  along  with 
tbs  Fsdsral-ald  programa.  which  consist  of 
tbs  Fedaial-ald  rural  program  and  the  Fsd- 
eial-ald  urban  program,  are  established  and 
^.^yn*i«Ma«i  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  tbto 
ssctkm.**; 

(S)  Ssction  108(f)  to  amsndsd  to  rsad  as 
follows: 

rrtas  Ssorstaty  sbaU  bav*  aotborlty  to 
approve  in  wboto  or  in  part  tbe  Fadsral-sld 
prUnary  syatsm.  tbe  Fadsrsl-ald  rural  pro- 
gmn.  tba  Ftdsral-ald  laban  program,  and 
tbs  Intantato  Syatsm.  ss  snd  wbsn  such  sys- 
tems and  pcognuns  or  portions  tbsreof  ara 
rtSBlftnatnri  or  to  require  mndlflcattrnto  or 
rsTlslans  thereof.  No  Federal-aid  systsm  or 
pngnun  or  portion  thersof  shall  bs  sll^to 
f«X'  ptojscta  In  which  Federal  funds  psr- 
ttdpata  untu  approved  by  the  Secretary.": 

(4)  Subssction  (g)  and  (b)  of  ssetlon  108 
srs  ripsalsd:  snd 

(8)  Tbs  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  titis  33  to 
>w»a«M«»i  by  deleting  "103.  Federal-aid  sya- 
teoM."  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "108. 
Federal-aid  systems  and  programs.". 

(c)  Section  104  to  aman<twrt  as  toUawu: 
(1)    In  subssoOons   (a)    and   (b)(1),  by 

liissillim  the  words  "snd  programs"  inanertl- 
ataly  after  the  words  "Fedsral-ald  system" 
saob  ttms  they  sppsar: 

(3)  In  paragrsph  (3)  ot  seotlon  104(b). 
by  deleting  the  worda  "seoondsry  system" 
and  maerttng  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  words  "rural 
pro-am": 

(3)  By  deleting  paragraph  (4)  ot  ssetlon 
104(b): 

(4)  By  redesignating  paragraph  "(5)"  as 
paragraph  "(4) ",  and  by  dsleting  therein  the 
first  f  uU  sentence  and  the  fifth  sentence 
through  the  twenty-first  sentence; 

(5)  By  redesignating  parsgrapb  "(6)"  ss 
paragraph  "(5)",  and  by  dieting  the  word 
"syatsm"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tbe 
word  "program": 

(6)  In  subssction  (c)  (1).  by  deleting  tbe 
phnse  ",  oammendng  with  tha  apportion- 
ment of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  of  aection  103  of  the 
Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1958  (70  Stat. 
874).'*:  and 

(7)  Inaubseetlan  (f)(1).  by  Inssrtlng  tbe 
words  "and  programs"  Immedlatsly  after  tbe 
words  "Federal-aid  systems". 

(d)  Ssetlon  106  to  amended  as  foUows: 
(1)  In  tbs  first  sentence  of  subeection  (a) 

by  Inssrtlng  the  words  "and  programs"  after 
tba  words  "Fsdecal-ald  ^atems".  and  by  de- 
leting In  the  third  eentence  the  comma  and 
aU  tbat  ftoUows  snd  inserting  a  period  after 
tbs  word  "part":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (d)  lay  deleting  the 
woRk  "programs  for",  and  by  deleting  the 
words  "on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system" 
^iMf  iiMWIIiig  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "vm- 
der  tbe  Fedsral-atd  urban  program". 

(s)  Ssction  100(d)  to  amendsd  by  Insert- 
ing tbs  words  "or  undsr  any  Federal-aid 
program"  ImmedlatMy  after  tbs  words  "Fed- 
acal-ald  syatsm". 

(f)(1)  Ssction  loe(a)  to  amended  by  In- 
ssrCtag  tbe  words  "or  under  sny  of  tha  Fsd- 
sral-ald  highway  programs."  Immsdlattfy 
after  t^  words  ■Tnterstato  System."  tbe 
fiiat  time  tbay  appear,  and  by  Inssrtlng  tba 
words  "and  pcograms"  immedtatdy  after  tba 
words  "Fedacal-ald  highway  syMsms"  tbs 
sseond  tlms  they  appear: 

(3)  Section  108(a)  (3)  to  amended  by  In- 
ssrtlng the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid 
program"  Immedtotely  after  the  words  "Fed- 
eral-aid systam":  and 

(3)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  108(c)  (3) 
to  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  under 
the  Federal-aid  program"  Immedtotely  after 
tbe  words  "Federal-aid  system". 

(g)(1)  Section  108(a)  to  amended  by  In- 
ssrtlng tbs  words  "or  undsr  any  Federal-aid 


program"  Immedtotaly  aftar  tba  words  "Fid- 
eral-ald  system"; 

(3)  Section  109(c)  to  amended  by  deleting 
UM  words  "Projeots  on  tbe  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary systam"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Federal-aid  rural  program  proj- 
ecta": 

(3)  Section  100(e)  to  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  "No  funds  shsU  bs  spprevad  fOr 
expendltun  on  any  Federal-aid  highway." 
and  Inserting  in  Itou  thereof  the  foUowlng 
phrase:  "No  funds  sbaU  be  approved  for  ex- 
penditure on  any  highway  on  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system  or  under  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.": 

(4)  Section  109(h)  to  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  under  any  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram" Immediately  after  the  words  "Federal- 
aid  system": 

(6)  Section  100(1)  to  amended  by  Inserting 
the  wtffds  "or  under  sny  Federal-aid  pro- 
grams" Immedtotely  after  the  words  "Fad- 
eral-ald  system"  each  time  they  appear  In 
tbe  first  and  second  sentances,  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  under  a  Federal -aid  program" 
Immedtotaly  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
jystem"  In  the  third  sentence,  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  program"  immedtotely  after 
the  word  "Federal-aid  system"  In  the  fifth 
sentence,  and  by  Inserting  the  words  "or 
under"  Immedtotely  after  the  word  "on"  In 
such  sentence;  and 

(8)  Section  100(1)  (1)  to  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  under  any  Fed«ral-ald 
program"  Immedtotely  after  tba  words 
"Federal-aid  system". 

(h)(1)  Section  113(a)  to  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "the  primary  and  second- 
ary, as  weU  as  their  extensions  in  urban 
areas,  and  the  Interstate  System,  authorized 
under  the  highway  tows  providing  for  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "the  primary  as  weU  as  Ita 
extensions  In  urban  areas,  and  the  Inter- 
stata System,  or  under  the  Federal -aid  pro- 
grams, authorized  under  the  highway  tows 
providing  for  tbe  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  upon  the  Federal-aid  systems  and  pro- 
grams,"; and 

(3)  Section  llS(b)  to  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "or  under  any  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral-aid programs"  Immedtotely  after  the 
words  Federal-aid  systems". 

(I)  Section  115(a)  to  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(a)  When  a  Stata  has  obligated 
aU  fimds  for  the  primary  system  or  for  any 
of  the  Federal-aid  programs  apportioned  to 
It  under  section  104  of  thto  title,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  projecta  without  the  aid 
of  VMeral  funds,  Including  one  or  more  parta 
of  any  project,  on  the  primary  system  or 
under  any  of  the  Federal-aid  programs  In 
such  State,  as  that  system  may  be  designated 
or  any  of  those  programs  may  be  comprised 
at  that  time,  in  accordance  with  aU  proce- 
duree  and  aU  requlrementa  applicable  to 
projecta  on  the  primary  system  or  under 
any  such  program,  except  Insofar  as  such 
procedures  and  requlrementa  limit  a  Stata 
to  the  construction  of  projecta  with  tbe  aid 
of  Federal  funds  previously  apportioned  to 
It.  the  Secretary,  upon  ^>pllcation  by  such 
Stata  and  hto  an>roval  of  such  ^>pUcatlon. 
to  authorlaed  to  pay  to  such  Stata  tbe  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  oonstructlan  of 
such  project  when  additional  funds  ai«  ap- 
pwtloned  to  such  Stata  under  eectkm  104 

of  thto  title  If—  

(1)  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  project 
the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  aped- 
flcaUons  therefor  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  projecta  on  the  primary  systam  or 
tinder  the  Federal-aid  program  Involved,  and 
(3)  the  project  conforms  to  the  appUcabte 
standards  adopted  vmder  eection  100  of  thto 

title;  ,.__ 

The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  thto  section  unless  an  autbocls- 
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ttoD  la  in  affact  (or  the  flaeal  ywr  for  which 
tlM  appUeMftott  !■  aov^t  bayond  tha  cur- 
laatly  autboclud  funds  for  aueh  Stau  and 
»K»*  no  appllflattnn  may  ba  awnorad  which 
wui  anaad  tha  Btata'a  a^Mctad  apportlon- 
mant  of  such  authorisation. '. 

(J)  8aetlon  llt(d)  U  amandad  by  Inaart- 
IBC  tba  wocda  "or  undar  a  Mdval-ald  pro- 
"  iBunadlataly  attar  tba  wocda  "Vadaral- 


(k)(l)  aaeUoQ  lao(a)  la  amandad  by  da- 
lattac  In  tba  lint  aantanca  aU  of  tba  worda 
tmwMU  "(a)"  and  "(A)"  and  Inaartlnc  In 
llau  tbacaof  tha  wocda  "Subjaet  to  tba  pron- 
■loiia  of  sobaaetloD  (d)  ot  thU  Hctlon.  the 
VMaral  abara  payable  on  account  of  any  ptoj- 
eet.  «'~"'*«^  with  primary,  nual.  oc  urban 
funda.  on  tba  Vadaral-ald  primary  ayatam. 
undar  tba  IMaral-ald  rural  procram.  and  un- 
dar tha  ndwal-ald  urban  procram  ahau 
attbar";  and 

(S)  8actlan  UO(g)  U  amanrtart  by  delating 
tba  worta  "Fidaral-ald  highways"  and  tn- 
eeiHng  In  lieu  thacaof  the  wocda  "TMeral- 
ald  prolacta**. 

(1)  aaeUon  Ul(e)  U  aman«lail  by  Inaart- 
Ing  tba  worda  "or  under  a  Paderal-ald  pro- 
gniB"  Immediately  aftar  the  worda  "Federal- 
atd  system". 

(m)  Section  12S(a)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "the  Federal-aid  primary  or 
aaoondary  aystama  or  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, Including  estens1ofi3  thereof  wtthln  ur- 
ban SUMS."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
wccdi  "a  ndaral-ald  system  or  under  a  VM- 
aral-ald  program,". 

(n)  aactkm  lM(a)  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  undar  any  of  the  Federal- 
aid  programa,"  immediately  aftar  the  phrase 
"Including  the  Interstate  System.". 

(0)  Ssetton  laS  Is  amended  aa  followa: 

(1)  In  aobsaetlon  (c),  by  Inserting  tbe 
wocda  "and  pragrama"  Immediately  after  the 
words  "Fsderal-ald  highway  systama"; 

(1)  In  subsactlona  (f)  and  (g)(a).  by  in- 
aartlng  tbe  wocda  "or  programa"  Immwdlately 
aftar  tba  worda  "Federal-aid  systems"  each 
time  thay  appear,  and 

(3)  In  aobsaetlon  (1) ,  by  deleting  tbe  words 
"FMaral-ald  system,  other  than  the  Inter- 
state Syatam."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
tbe  words  '*Vsdarml-ald  project  other  than 
one  of  the  Interstate  System.". 

(p)  Section  lW(b)  la  amandad  by  placing 
a  period  aftar  the  word  "flow"  and  deleting 
%y^  remainder  of  tbe  sentence. 

(q)  Seetlan  137  (a)  U  amended  by  deleting 
tba  worda  "project  on  the  Fsderal-ald  urban 
system"  and  Inaartlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
worda  "project  under  tha  Federal-aid  urban 

(r)  SeetIcA  140(a)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
tba  VDCds  "or  under  any  of  tbe  FMeral-ald 
pragraaa"  Immadbrttfy  after  tba  worda 
*TMana-ald  ayateow". 

(a)  Saettoo  141(b)  of  tlUe  33  TTnlted 
Stataa  Code,  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  Bach  State  Shall  certify  to  ttie  Secre- 
tary before  January  l  of  each  year  that  It  Is 
anforetag  In  aooocdanca  with  aeeUon  137  of 
thla  tttla  an  State  Iswa  raaperting  maiimum 
vtfilda  alaa  and  welgbta  permitted  <m  all 
roada  lacalTlng  funds  under  the  I^deral-ald 
proiptmm,  taietndlng  tba  primary  system,  tbe 
mtarststa  System,  and  Is  a  route  functionally 
rIaastlUd  aa  an  arterial  or  major  collector. 

(t)  SaeUon  143  is  amended  aa  fbOowa: 

(1)  Ita  subssctlon  (a)  (1)  by  Inserting  the 
worde  "and  highways  under  tbe  Federal -aid 
pcograma"  immediately  after  the  words 
"fMscnl-ald  systems",  and  by  deleting  tbe 
"aa   a   project   on    any   Faderal-ald 


(3)  In  snbaaetton  (a)  (3)  by  deletlnit  the 
voids  "^jcoject  on  tbe  Fsderal-ald  urban  sys- 
tem" each  nHee  It  aupeais  and  Inserting  In 
llaa  tttarsof  "projsct  under  the  Fed«al-ald 
mlMa  program". :  and 

(S)  m  anbsectlan  (e)  (3)  by  dieting  the 
worda  -proJeeU  on  tbe  Federml-ald  urban 


system"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "proj- 
ects under  the  uroan  program". 

(u)  Section  143  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  sufeMctlon  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  by 
Inserting  tbe  words  "or  under  a  Federal-aid 
program"  Immediately  after  the  worda  "a 
nderal-ald  system  (other  than  the  Inter- 
aUta  system) "  each  place  they  appear,  and 

(3)  In  subaecUon  (dV  and  (•)  by  deleting 
the  words  "Fsderal-ald  system  on"  each  time 
they  appear  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
wocda  "Fsderal-ald  system  or  program  on  or 
under". 

(▼)  Section  140  Is  amended  by  inaertlng  the 
words  "oc  under  any  Federal -aid  program" 
Immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
system". 

(w)  Section  ISO  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "system"  In  the  Utle  and  Inserting  ttte 
word  "program"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(z)  Section  S03(b)  U  amended  by  deleting 
the  words  "on  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem," and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"under  the  Fadaial-ald  rural  program",  and 
by  deleting  the  words  "aecondsry  funds."  and 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "rural 
funds.". 

(y)  Section  304  la  amended  by  Inserting 
tbe  words  "and  highways  under  the  Federal- 
aid  programa"  between  the  word  "systems" 
and  the  eonuna. 

(a)  SecUon  317(d)  U  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  imder  a  Federal-aid  program" 
Immediately  after  the  words  "Federal-aid 
system". 

(aa)  Section  3ao(a)  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  programs"  Immediately 
after  the  words  "highway  systems"  In  the 
second  sentence. 

(bb)  Section  333  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  m  su*isectlon  (c)(1)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system."  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
Syatem.  the  Primary  System,  or  Is  a  route 
functlonaUy  claaslfled  as  an  arterial  or  major 
coUector,":  and 

(3)  In  subaectlon  (c)(3)  by  deleting  the 
words  "any  Federal-aid  system."  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  Interstate 
System  the  Primary  System,  or  l«  not  a  route 
functlonaUy  claaslfled  sa  an  arterial  or  major 
collector.". 

(oc)  Section  403(d)  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "and  programs"  Immediately 
after  tbe  words  "Federal-aid  systems". 

SacTtow-BT-Sa  -tiow  ANALTaxa 

8H0«T  TirLS 

Section  101.  TtoSM  aectlon  provides  that  the 
title  may  be  dted  as  the  'Tederal-Ald  High- 
way Improrement  Act  ot  1S81". 
asTisioN   or   authosizatiom    fob   APfmopaiA- 
noMs  roa  ths   urrsasTATS  STsmi 

Section  103.  Tills  section  authorleea  t3.3 
bUUon  for  flaeal  year  1083.  M-S  bUUon  for 
fiscal  year  ISM,  93.4  blUlon  for  flscal  years 
1086  and  10M.  t3.S  blUlon  for  flscal  year  10S7. 
and  t3.«S  bUllon  for  each  of  flaeal  yeara  lOM 
through  1090  for  the  Intel  slats  Highway 
Syatem  eonatruetkm  program.  KffaetlTe  Octo- 
ber 1.  1081.  obbgatlon  of  the  funds  U  limited 
except  for  AdTsnce  Constrxictlon  Interstate 
projecta  approved  before  October  1.  1081.  to 
seaantlsl  ooostructlon  neeasaary  to  eloaa  gapa 
on  the  Tnterstate  System,  baentlal  construc- 
tion consists  of  (1)  fuU  acoeae  control;  (3)  a 
pavement  design  to  aecoomiodate  the  types 
and  volumes  of  traffic  anticipated  for  a  30- 
year  period  from  the  date  of  authorisation  of 
Initial  basic  construction;  and  (3)  a  design 
of  not  more  then  4  lanea  In  rural  areas  and 
aU  urban  and  urbanised  areas  under  400.- 
000  poptilatlon.  Obligation  (rf  the  funds  is 
further  limited  to  dealgn  ooncepU.  locations, 
geometries  and  other  construction  features 
Included  In  the  1081  interstate  Coat  BsUmate. 
Thla  sectloo  alao  providee  that  the  interstate 
Coat  Istimate  ahall  Include  only  thoee  ooaU 
eUglble  for  Interstate  construction  funda. 


Section  109  provldea  a  new  daflnltlon  for 
Intaratate  "ooonplatlon".  "Oomplation"  would 
include,  in  addition  to  aaaantlsl  acoaaa  con- 
trol featuraa,  englnaaring.  minimum  right- 
of-way  requlrementa,  utlUty  relocation,  grad- 
ing aroaion  control,  drainage,  Interchangaa. 
struoturaa.  pavement,  ahouldars,  signing, 
lighting,  guardraU.  and  fencing.  Xxduded 
from  Interstate  fund  ellglbiUty  would  be 
Items  such  aa  weigh  stations,  landscaping, 
pedeatrian  and  bUeway  faciUtlaa.  additional 
lanea  over  tbe  marimiim  allowable  and  cer- 
tain added  construction  costs  for  special 
featurea  or  treatmenta  to  accommodate  so- 
cial, ecooomlc,  and  environmental  oonoems. 

SecUon  103  alao  llmlta  tba  ooeU  eligible 
for  regular  Interstate  funds  to  thoee  Items, 
locations,  design  concepts,  etc..  aa  Included 
in  tbt  1081  Interstate  Coat  Estimate.  This 
limitation  constitutes  an  actual  celling  to 
preclude  addition  of  new  dealgn  elementa  or 
ohangea  to  more  coetly  locations  or  dealgn 
concepts.  Design  or  location  changea  reault- 
Ing  in  lower  coata  wlU.  of  course,  be  per- 
mitted. 

All  Items  that  become  ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral-aid Interstate  funding  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
redefinition  at  Interstate  "completion"  wUI 
be  eligible  for  resurfacing,  reatortng.  rehabU- 
Itatlng.  and  reconstruction  (4R)  funding. 

AVTHOaiKATION  OF  OSS  Or  COST  CSTIlfATKS  FOB 

ATPOBTioificxirr  or  intbbstatx  FUNDa 

Section  103.  This  section  amtrovee  the  use 
of  i4>portlonment  factors  tot  flaeal  years  1083 
and  1084  TntMvtate  fund  apportlonmenta. 
These  factors  wlU  coma  from  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  1081  Tnterstate  Cost  Estimate 
which  wiU  reflect  the  new  definition  of  In- 
terstate "completion". 

HXCHWAT    ATTTHOaiBATXOItS 

Section  104.  This  section  eliminates  the 
existing  authorisations  for  1083  and  author- 
ises the  appropriation,  out  of  tbe  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  of  the  foUowlng  sums  for  flscal 
years  1083.   1083,   1084.  1888.  and  1080. 

For  tbe  Federal-aid  primary  program.  glJS 
billion  for  flaeal  year  1083,  813  bUllon  for 
flscal  year  1083.  81.8  bUllon  for  flaeal  year 
1084,  81.8  billion  for  flaeal  year  1085,  and  81.8 
biUlon  for  flaeal  year  1988:  for  tha  Federal- 
aid  rural  program.  8.8  blllloa  for  flaeal  year 

1083.  8-8  billion  for  flaeal  year  1088:  83  bU- 
Uon for  flscal  year  1084.  83  bUUon  for  flaeal 
year  1085.  and  8-4  bUllon  for  flaeal  year  1088: 
for  the  Federal-aid  nrtaa  pngram.  83  bU- 
Uon for  the  flscal  year  1083,  8.7  billion  for 
flscal   year   1088.   8.7  bUUon  for  flscal  year 

1084.  8.7  bilUon  for  flaeal  year  1080,  and  83 
billion  for  flaeal  year  1088:  for  forest  high- 
waya,  884  mllUon  for  each  of  flaeal  years  1083 
through  1088:  for  public  landa  bigbwaya.  816 
mlUlon  for  each  of  flaeal  yeara  1083  through 
1986;  for  bridge  raplacemant  and  rahabUlta- 
Uon  (33  n.ac.  144)  83  bUllon  for  flaeal  year 
1983,  91.1  blUion  for  flaeal  year  1088,  813 
bUUon  for  flscal  year  1084.  813  bUUon  for 
flssal  year  1860.  and  913  billion  for  flaeal 
year  1988:  and  for  the  highway  safety  Im- 
provement program,  91  bUlion  for  flaeal  year 
1083.  9.1  btlllan  for  flaeal  year  1083.  900  mU- 
lion  for  flaeal  yaar  lOM,  900  million  for  flaeal 
year  1980.  and  800  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Subaectlon  104(b)  (1)  provldea  a  minimum 
apportionment  of  ^  percent  of  Interstate 
conatruction  funds  to  each  State,  Including 
Alaaka.  Whenever  this  amount  exceeds  a 
State'a  need  for  Interstate  construction  and 
Interstate  reaurfadng,  raatocatlon,  rabaMU- 
tatton.  and  reconstraetlon.  tbe  State  may 
tranafer  It  to  tbe  Primary  System,  the  Bural 
Program,  or  the  urban  Program. 

Subaectlon  104(b)  (3)  provides  for  a  DU- 
cretionary  Bridge  Fond  of  8900  nUlUon  for 
flaeal  year  1983  and  8800  mmion  for  each  of 
flscal  years  1983  through  1086.  Funds  an 
available  for  a  period  of  foor  yeara.  Projecta 
eligible  for  the  funda  are  thoee  costing  more 
than  910  million  or  thoaa  costing  at  least 
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twice  a  State's  annual  bridge  fund  appor- 
tionment. A  tachntoal  amendment  la  also 
made  to  23  CjBX).  144(g)  to  obanga  tbe  ra- 
quliamant  of  expandlturea  on  brldgaa  off  tba 
FMeral-ald  aystama  to  a  requirement  of  at 
leaat  16  p«roantum  o<  aspandltuiaa  on 
brldgea  off  public  roada  not  functlonaUy 
clasalflitd  aa  artarlala  or  major  ooUeetois. 
VlrtuaUy  aU  of  tbe  preaent  intaratate.  Pri- 
mary and  Seoondary  systama  and  moat  of 
the  Urban  Syatem  conitatB  of  roads  fune- 
UonaUy  flstttfrl  aa  artarlala  and  major  od- 
leotors.  Thla  change  would  permit  aripandl- 
tui«  of  up  to  86  paroenttim  o<  tba  total  funda 
on  Interatata,  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Ur- 
ban Syatams  and  Off-Syatam  artarlala  or  ma^ 
]or  ooUectoi*.  Tha  eSact  of  the  tactanUsal 
•mandment  wiU  be  to  leave  tba  law  substan- 
tlaUy  unobanged.  Thla  snbaactlon  alao  de- 
letes the  provision  of  33  U.8.0.  144(g)  which 
prohibits  tha  expendltura  of  more  than  86 
per  centum  of  a  sute's  bridge  appartlon- 
menta  off  tte  Fedaral-atd  systona.  Thla  da- 
leUcm  wlU  pwmlt  dlaoretlon  to  tba  Stataa  to 
use  more  of  their  bridge  funds  off-system  in 
accord  with  their  own  prlorltlaa. 

A  number  of  oatagorlea  Including  foraat 
development  roads  and  tralla,  poblle  landa 
development  roada  and  tralla,  paiik  roada  and 
trails,  parkways.  Indian  laaaiiatlca  roads 
and  bridges,  economic  growth  canter  de- 
velopment Mrfaways,  Great  River  Road. 
safer-otr-syatem  roads,  aroaas  blghwaya. 
section  403  PHWA  highway  safety  program, 
aectlon  163  elimination  of  baaardB  program. 
raU-blghway  croaelnga,  raUroad-hlghway 
crossings  demonstration  prognm.  and  bi- 
cycle tranaportation  and  pedeatilan  walk- 
ways. wUl  not  receive  new  aeparate  funding 
levels.  Most  of  the  projects  now  eligible  in 
these  categories  wlU  be  eligible  under  tbe 
primary,  rural,  urban,  and  safety  programa. 
nrrsB8TATi  ststbm  assmrAcnro 
AFPornoNiaarr 

Section  106.  lliis  section  establishee  a  new 
Interstate  4R  apportionment  formula  and 
provldea  a  ^  of  1  percent  guarantee  of  4B 
Interatata  apportlonmenta  for  each  State  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  the  Commonwealth  at  Puer- 
to Blco  whi«fli  have  no  Interatata  mUeage. 
uhsssTatx  ststkk  asauarscoTO 

AVTBOBIZATIOM 

Section  106.  Tbla  section  provides  author- 
isations of  98  bilUon  for  flscal  year  1983. 
913  bUllon  for  flscal  year  1084,  91.7  biUion 
for  flscal  years  1986  and  1963,  and  933  bU- 
llon for  flscal  year  1987.  for  Interatata  4B 
and  autboriaes  October  1,  1081,  aa  the  effec- 
tive date  when  the  obllfipation  of  Interstate 
4R  fimds  for  reconstruction  can  begin.  Be- 
construction  includea  aU  items  previously 
eUglble  for  Interstate  construction  funds. 
Interstate  4B  funds  cannot  be  used  for  the 
reconstructian  of  toU  roada  and  cannot  be 
used  to  resurface,  reatore,  and  rebablUtate 
toll  roadA.  Tbe  requirement  that  Interstate 
4RF  funds  be  used  only  on  lanes  in  use  for 
more  than  6  years  is  discontinued.  'Vb» 
transfer  of  4R  funds  to  primary  i^portion- 
ments  Is  permitted  when  the  4B  funds  aro 
exceas  to  resurfacing  needa. 


BTSTKM  aaanarAciiro 
Section  107.  This  section  makea  technical 
amendments  to  33  U.S.C.   119  to  conform 
with  the  changea  made  in  aeetions  106  and 
106  of  thU  blU. 

UTsaarAR  sTsmi  aasuarAciiTo— 


Section  10&  This  seetUm  changea  tba  IM- 
e«l  ahare  for  Interstate  4B  projecta  from 
76  percent  to  90  percent  affSettve  October  1. 
1981. 

HOLD    HASlCI.BSa-IKTSKSrATa    BaBUBFACHra 

Section  109.  ThU  section  provides  a  hold 
harmlees  feature  so  that  for  the  flist  appor- 
tionment under  the  leglalatlon  for  flaeal  year 
1983  no  State,  except  Alaaka.  wlU  raoeive  a 
combined  total  o<  Interatata  and  4a  funda 


which  la  leas  ttian  the  combined  Interatata 
and  SR  apportionment  would  have  been  im- 
der existing  law  for  flaeal  year  1983. 
ijiiuarATS  ausTiiuiioH  a uthosizatioh 

Section  110.  Thla  section  authorlzea  9300 
million  for  flscal  year  1933,  9335  miuion  for 
flaeal  year  1988,  9360  million  for  flscal  yean 
1084  and  1086,  and  9300  mUUon  for  flscal 
year  1086,  out  of  tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  subatltuto  highway  projecta  imder  33 
'  UB.C.  108(e)  (4).  The  effect  of  this  authorl- 
aatlon  la  to  grant  contract  authority  for 
subatltuta  highway  projecta.  Funds  for  mass 
tranait  subatltuta  projecta  wiU  continue  to 
come  from  the  General  Funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Section  110(c)  amends  33  U.S.C.  103(e)  (4) 
to  aUow  withdrawal  of,  and  to  include  aa  eU- 
glble for  the  beneflto  of  withdrawal  and 
substitution,  any  Interstate  routes. 

Section  110(d)  proTldes  that  no  adjust- 
ment wUl  be  made  for  Inflation  for  any  sub- 
stitute projects  eligible  for  Interstate  trans- 
fer funds  after  September  30,  1983. 

Section  110(e)  prohibits  withdrawal  and 
subatitution  for  routes  or  segments  of  routes 
added  to  the  Interstate  System  by  specific 
legislation  after  March  7, 1978. 

Section  110(f)  clarifies  that  100%  federal 
ahare  ahaU  also  apply  to  traffic  control  sig- 
nallsation  projects  which  might  be  included 
aa  part  of  an  :'nter8*^ste  substitution  project 
under  33  U.S.C.  103(e)(4).  Preeent  law  now 
permita  100%  federal  share  for  any  project 
for  trafllc  control  slgnallzatlon. 

PBIMABT  PBOGBAII 

Section  111.  This  section  rq>esls  tbe  pri- 
ority primary  program,  U.S.C.  147.  It  *rnends 
section  104(b)(1)  of  Utle  33,  to  reflect  the 
elimination  of  tbe  priority  primary  program, 
and  section  104(c)  of  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Act  of  1078  to  eliminate  the  1082  authori- 
aUon  for  that  program. 

ITBBAM  FBOCBAlf 

Section  113.  This  secUon  would  establish 
the  Federal-aid  urban  program.  Tbe  existing 
Federal-aid  urban  system  would  be  abolished, 
allowing  for  a  wider  ranje  of  transportaUon 
programa  in  urbanised  areas.  The  changea 
WiU  fadUtate  tbe  achievement  of  goals  re- 
lating to  equity  of  programs,  energy  conser- 
vaUon,  center-city  revitallsation.  economic 
development,  and  relndustrlallzatlon. 

AU  public  roads  in  urbanized  areas  would 
be  eUglble.  except  those  on  the  primary  sys- 
tem and  Interstate  System.  Transit  capital 
projecta  and  transportation  system  manage- 
ment (TBM)  projects  would  also  be  eligible 
ss  would  projecta  previously  categorized  aa 
safer-off-system.  Consolidated  safety  pro- 
grams incorporated  by  secUon  116  of  this 
bUl,  the  Highway  Safety  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, are  eligible  tor  funding  as  part  of  the 
urban  program. 

These  prop«m8  would  require  approval  by 
the  Secretary  but  the  Secretary  can  stream- 
line the  Federal  requirements  by  waiving  cer- 
tain provisions  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
which  are  unnecessary  or  burdensome.  The 
simpllfled  procedures  which  are  now  applied 
to  the  Fsderal-ald  secondary  system  (33 
U.S.C.  117(f)(1))  would  be  available  to 
States  under  the  new  urban  program  as  well 
aa  the  new  rural  program  established  in  sec- 
tion 113  of  the  bUl.  At  the  request  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  may  discharge  specific  tiUe  33 
reqx>nslbiUUes  ss  provided  In  33  U.S.C.  117 
(f)  (1).  such  as  those  related  to  plans,  speci- 
fications and  estimates,  fay  receiving  and 
approving  a  certified  statement  from  the 
Stata  highway  department  that  the  plans. 
qtaelficationa  and  estimates  are  in  accord 
with  tbe  State's  standarda  and  procedurea. 
are  appUcable  to  the  specific  projecta.  and 
were  approved  by  the  Secretary.  SecUon  125 
of  thla  bUl  also  provides  a  certification  ac- 
ceptance procedure  In  certain  instances. 
Tbeee  simpllfled  processes  are  expected  to 
elimlnata  considerable  redtape  and  encour- 


age effecUve  and  efficient  uae  of  authoriaed 
funds. 

nDSBAL-Am    aXJBAI.    PaOOBAM 

SecUon  113.  This  section  amends  SecUon 
103  of  tlUe  33,  United  States  Code.  It  com- 
bines the  secondary  program  and  eligible 
projecta  now  under  tbe  noj-aafety  portlmi 
of  tbe  safer-off-system  program,  the  Great 
River  Road  program,  the  acoeas  to  lakee  pro- 
gram, the  bridges  on  Federal  dama  program 
and  the  economic  growth  center  program. 
This  woTUd  result  In  a  conaoUdated  rural 
program  and  end  tbe  secondary  system  desig- 
nation, thus  making  funds  available  for  aU 
rural  and  nonurbanlxed  roada,  other  than 
primary  and  Interstate  System  roada.  Items 
eUglble  for  fundi  jg  would  be  expanded  to 
Inclule  nonuri>anlzed  pu:>Uc  tranq>ortation 
and  projects  previously  categorized  aa  aafer- 
oJ-system  roads.  Con~oUdated  aafety  pro- 
grams Incorporated  by  secUon  116  of  tbe 
bill,  the  Highway  Safety  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, are  eUglble  for  funding  as  part  of  the 
Bural  Program.  ConsoUdatlng  the  funds  for 
the  above  mentioned  programa  and  terminat- 
ing the  secondary  systam  designation  would 
Increase  tbe  flexibUity  for  use  of  the  funda 
as  weU  as  simplify  grant  and  project  admin- 
istration and  management.  As  in  the  new 
urban  program,  the  Secretary  can  streamline 
requiremente  by  waiving  provisions  of  chap- 
ters 1  and  3  of  UUe  33,  can  discharge  his 
responsibiUUes  under  secUon  136  of  this  bill, 
and  tbe  simplified  procedures  which  are  now 
applied  to  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system 
would  be  available  to  Statee. 


SecUon  114.  This  section  «^nr»*nrt«  23  xj&C 
104  to  permit  transfers  between  primary  sys- 
tem and  rural  program  apportlonmenta  and 
bstween  primary  system  and  urban  program 
apporUonmenta  of  iq>  to  100  percent.  Cur- 
rent law  now  permita  60  percent  tranafen 
between  primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
between  primary  and  urban  systems. 

HiOBWAT  sAFxrr  ntrmanaaan : 


SecUon  116.  ThU  ssetlon  estahUShes  a  sin- 
gle hl^way  safety  invrovement  program  by 
cnmhlnlng  aU  safety  catagorlea — Haaazd 
KllmlnaUon,  RaU  Highway  Ornaalngs.  Satar- 
Off-System  Roada.  and  highway  aafety  oon- 
structton  projecta 

Each  State  muat  develop  and  ImpleBient  a 
continuous  highway  aafety  Improvement 
program  which  Includea  prooednraa  for 
planning.  ImplementaUop  and  evaluation  of 
highway  aafety  improvement  projaeta  Aa  a 
part  of  thla  program,  each  State  muat  have 
a  prooees  for  inventorying  and  analydng  ac- 
cident, traflte  and  highway  data,  for  con- 
ducting engineering  surveys  at  hasardoua  lo- 
catloQa,  wwi11<w  and  dsmanta.  and  for 
maintaining  and  implementing  a  prlorltlaed 
schedule  of  projecta  for  the  improvement  of 
the  hacarda  idenUfled.  Any  highway  aafety 
inqirovement  project  on  a  pnbUe  road,  ex- 
cept tbe  Interstate,  may  be  funded  under 
thU  section.  The  Fedwal  share  undar  thU 
section  U  00  percent  exoq>t  for  raU-hlghway 
eroaaing  projecta  In  which  can  tbe  Fedaral 
share  U  that  provided  in  aeeUon  190(d)  of 
Utle  23.  Any  remaining  unobllgatad  balanrw 
of  contract  authority  for  carrying  oat  aee- 
Uon 403  with  reqMct  to  hlgtaway-rdatad 
safety  programa  wlU  remain  available  for  ob- 
llgaUon,  and  wUl  lapae  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 80,  10M.  EOghway  aafety  funda  are 
apportioned  to  tbe  Stataa  aooordlng  to  a 
formula  baaed  on  population  and  road 
mUeage. 

One-half  of  me  peroent  of  the  blgharay 
safety  funda  U  apportioned  to  tbe  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  carrying  out  aectlon  161 
safety  acUvities  on  Indian  raaervatloDc.  Tbe 
secUon  161  funds  are  available  as  If  they 
were  primary  funda  except  where  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpoaea  of  thU  aectlon.  In 
addition,  primary  system,  urban  program 
and  rural  program  funds  are  dlg!ble  for  aU 
conaoUdated  aafety  projaeta 
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TtM  9bi*m  an  rwiulwd  to  eT»lu«t«  tl» 
rwulto  of  UM  hl«J*w«>y  ■^•ty  lmproT«n«it 
nracnm  »nd  to  t*i»o*\  annuAUy  to  the  S^c- 
i«CW7.  ■»•  8*sr««ry  U  i«|ulr«l  to  rnx** 
MUMlAllT  to  Xb»  Ouiigrwi.  T**  »t»t«'»  Ml«t- 
lac  Ml*ty  rn»rt»  to  **»•  a«sr«tM7  of  T»n»- 
portattoD  undw  SmUoq  308  of  tb«  Hlgb«»y 
Maty  Aot  U  1973  for  i»U-hl«hw*y  oroMln^ 
tli«8«>tton  IM  i«porton  p»»«nM*  ««**""«• 
aaa  tlM  BMMoa  161  npori  on  hMMd  •Umln*- 

tiouB  an  npM>«^  ••  tb*  ootnfMrabl*  re- 
port* •»•  now  included  vcaOm  Xb»  one  oon- 
^,^«^  npoK  provided  by  •ubMctlon  (»). 
wbleb  tmwtr'—  *  new  lectfcm  161(g)  on 
hi«b«*y  wkfety   lanproveniMrt  progiMa  n- 

moHWAT   ■UDOB  BVLACBMSMT   AJfD   aUABIU- 
TATKMI   FKWUM   *I»0«TI01«D   rOMI» 

aeotton  lie.  TbU  Motton  prortdcs  fcr  en 
««iin»i  •pportloDBwnt  atertlnc  fiaoel  yMr 
IMa  iMMd  upon  k  fonnute:  AU  deficient 
brldiae  wlU  be  divided  Into  four  oetegodee: 
(1 )  VMw«l-eld  ayetem  brldfee  or  brldgee  on 
public  raedi  tunctkxMOly  clMeUled  ae  noAJor 
oidleotan  eligible  for  r^acement.  (3)  Fed- 
eral-aid aystem  brtdgea  or  brtdgea  on  public 
roedi  funotlODAUy  olaealfled  ee  major  ool- 
iMtoia  eUglble  for  rehabilitation.  (3)  OH- 
•yetam  brtdgea  eligible  for  reptacement  and 
(4)  Off-ayatem  bridges  eligible  for  rehabUlU- 
tloti.  Tb*  aqwe  footage  of  deficient  Federal- 
•td  ayatem  brtdgea,  or  brldgaa  on  public 
roMto  fuaettoneUy  daaalfled  ee  major  ool- 
leoU)c«  botft  tboee  eligible  for  replacement 
MMl  tboee  eligible  for  rebabUMaitloD,  ifaaU  be 
munipUed  by  %  factor  of  tiro.  The  square 
fooM^e  o(  deficient  brldgee  in  tmOx  category 
abaU  be  multtpUed  by  lU  reapeoUve  unit 
price  on  a  BUte-by-etate  bada  and  the  to«al 
coet  In  each  State  divided  by  the  total  coat 
of  the  natkm'a  deficient  bridges  to  yield  the 
^tportkmment  factors,  except  that  no  State 
»>i»n  raealve  leaa  tban  one  quarter  o<  one 
paraent  nor  more  tban  S  percent  of  tlie 
annual  apporttonment.  Theae  funds  are 
avaHaUe  tat  four  years. 

IIIMlll     LAMOa   HIBHWATS 

Seotton  117.  This  section  gives  oversight 
and  coordinating  responsibility  to  the  De- 
pwtmeat  of  Traaaportatlan  over  federal 
lands  b^bwaya.  It  dIreoU  tbe  Secretary  to 
work  with  tba  appropriate  federal  agencies 
In  wwrM'"***'^  tbla  procram.  It  would  al- 
low tba  Department  of  Transportation  U> 
continue  provMtng  technical  aasl^ance  for 
tbeae  programs  to  the  Departments  of  Agrl- 
entture  and  Intartar  aa  It  haa  In  tbe  paat. 
CAMPOOL  AMD  vAKTOOL  rmojacTa 
Sectloa  118.  Subeectlon  (a)  encourages 
State  to  salalillsli  eligible  projeots  for  the 
aoquMtkn  o(  vebldea  appropriate  for  ooc- 
muter  oaipoola  and  vanpools.  It  permlta  sucb 
proJeeU  to  be  funded  at  a  Federal  abere  up 
to  100  pareeot  by  amending  eeoUon  laO(d)  of 
UtJa  as.  Xmttad  Statea  Code. 

Subeectlon  (b)  amwnda  section  143  (a). 
(b).  and  (f)  of  title  33.  United  Statea  Code, 
by  dMifylng  tbe  term  "^ua  lanes"  by  ex- 
P^»«HHn  tbe  eoope  of  projeeta  funded  \inder 
aeetkn  143  to  Include  uae  by  higb  occupancy 
Tablrlaa  and  paaaamnis  of  public  maas  trana- 
portaMon.  Tboa.  earpools  and  vanpools  can 
be  aeoonuBodated  by  pubUc  tranaportatlon 
fadUttea.  wbaA  tbere  Is,  or  Is  no  bus  or  other 
pubUc  tranaportatfton. 

A  tnrtiT***  aotborlsatlon  for  expenditures 
Incurred  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Transportation 
U  not  Included.  The  Secretary,  tttroogh  the 
Faderal  HIgtaway  Administration,  shall,  from 
funds  for  administrative  ezpenws.  continue 
to  carry  out  tbe  natlooal  policy  of  promot- 
ing eonimnter  modes  of  transportation  which 
eonaerve  energy,  reduce  pollution,  and  reduce 
traOe  eoaceatlon. 

Subeectlon  <d)  amende  aectlon  146  (car- 
pool  and  vanpool  projects)  of  title  33.  United 
Statea  Code.  It  would  permit  the  uae  of  suma 
apportioned  for  Interstate  Oi  to  fund  proj- 


ecU  for  designating  ezUtlng  fadllUea.  or 
for  acqul'ltlon  of  rl-hta  of  way.  or  for  con- 
struction of  new  facUltlea.  for  use  aa  prafer- 
e-xtlal  pATkln^  lor  earpools.  Any  such  facUl- 
Uee  must  be  located  outside  of  a  central 
business  district  and  within  an  TntersUte 
highway  corridor  and  primarily  intended  to 
reduce  TntersUte  highway  trafflc.  It  would 
permit  a  State  to  contract  with  any  peraon 
to  operate  any  such  parking  facility,  but 
any  fees  charged  for  use  pursuant  to  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  provision  shall  not  be  In  excess 
of  tbe  amount  required  to  cover  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  The  term  "parking 
facility"  would  include  access  roads,  build- 
ings, roads,  structures,  equipment,  improve- 
ments, and  interests  in  land. 

BMBWBMCT   KKLXXW 

Section  119.  SubeecUon  (a)  of  thU  section 
amends  subsecUon  (a)  of  section  135.  axX* 
33,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  make  clear  that 
the  term  "catastrophic  faUure  '  means  fail- 
ures which  ars  sudden,  unsxpected,  and  re- 
sult from  external  forces,  natural  In  narrow 
or  limited  areas  'uch  as  lrcall7ed  hurricane 
force  winds,  earthquakes,  landslides,  and  the 
like.  "Catastrophic  failure",  for  purpoees  of 
this  aectlon,  does  not  mean  failure  which  U 
the  result  of  structural  deficiencies  or  physi- 
cal deterioration.  Brtdgea  which  are  In  immi- 
nent danger  of  coUapse  as  a  result  of  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  physical  deterioration 
may  be  eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
section  144  of  Utle  33.  United  States  Code, 
The  Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and  Reha- 
bUltallon  Program.  Section  135  Is  intended 
to  establish  a  fund  which  U  to  be  held  for 
audden  and  unexpected  emergencies  and  Is 
not  Intended  to  be  used  for  maintenance 
cosU  or  for  deficiencies  In,  or  the  ordinary 
deterioration  of.  a  structure.  These  latter 
expenses  are  expected  to  be  met  by  the  State 
or,  to  the  extent  a  facility  qualifies,  with 
funds  available  under  section  144  of  title  33. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  136  Is  also 
amended  to  delete  the  roference  to  bridges 
which  have  been  closed  to  traflJc  between 
December  31.  1»«7  and  December  31,  1970 
Inasmuch  as  the  Conunlttee  understands  that 
these  bridges  have  been  repaired  or  recon- 
structed and  are  now  reopened  to  vehicular 
trafflc. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
further  provide  that  all  expenditures  for 
emergency  relief  under  33  U.8.C.  136.  wheth- 
er past  or  futuro,  shall  come  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  and  not  from  tbe  General 
Fund  of  the  Treasury.  Section  136  of  tlUe  33, 
United  States  Code,  now  provides  that  40 
perceit  of  emergency  relief  expenditures 
prior  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30, 
1978  are  authorized  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Treasury. 

Subeectlon  (c)  would  amend  33  UB.C.  136 

(a)  to  increase  annual  permissible  expendi- 
tures from  6100  million  to  8160  million  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  lOSl. 

Subeectlon  (d)  would  amend  33  U.S.C.  136 

(b)  to  provide  that  expenditures  for  proJecU 
reeultlng  from  a  single  natural  disaster  or 
a  single  catastroohlc  faUure  shall  not  exceed 
(30  million  In  a  State. 

Subeectlon  (e)  would  apply  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subeectlon  (d)  to  natural  dls- 
astera  or  catastrophic  failures  which  the  Sec- 
retary finda  to  be  eligible  for  emergency  relief 
subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (f)  would  amend  33  United 
Statee  Code  130(f),  which  pertains  to  the 
Federal  share  for  highway  emergency  relief 
projectr.  Under  current  law,  the  Secretary 
can  Increase  the  Federal  share  to  100  percent. 
Under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  Increaae  the  Federal  ahare  to  90 
percent,  except  for  foreat  hlghwaya,  forest 
development  roads  and  trails,  park  roads  and 
trails,  parkways,  public  lands  highways,  pub- 
lic lands  develo-ment  roads  and  trails,  and 
Indian  reservation  roads,  which  would  still 
receive  100  percent  Federal  funding. 


Subeectlon  (g)  would  apply  the  provlalona 
of  33  United  SUtea  Code  130(f).  as  amended 
by  the  bill,  to  aU  natural  dlsaatera  or  cata- 
strophic failuree  which  the  Secretary  finds  to 
be  eligible  for  emergency  relief  subsequent 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (h)  makes  technical  amend- 
menU  to  refiect  the  fact  that  thU  bill  replaces 
the  secondary  and  tirban  Federal-aid  highway 
systems. 

Accna  TO  uuua 

Section  130.  SubeecUon  (a)  would  delete 
old  authorization  language  and  create  a  new 
subsection  (e)  which  would  allow  Federal- 
aid  rural  program  funds  to  be  used  for  access 
to  lakes  projects.  Subsection  (b)  would  allow 
current  proJecU  to  continue  with  fund*  be- 
ing available  for  four  years.  Subsection  (c) 
would  delete  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 

1983. 

TKaanoaiAi.  iAohwat  nooaAic 

SecUon  131.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
repeals  section  316  (Territorial  High -ray  uro- 
gram) of  title  33.  United  States  Code.  ThU 
program  will  be  eligible  for  funding  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

SubsecUon  (b)(1)  of  thU  secUon  would 
facilitate  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  program 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  ex- 
pressly  stating  that  outstanding  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  repealed  section 
316  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  un- 
der the  conditions  applicable  prior  to  such 
repeal.  SubsecUon  (b)(3)  rescinds  the  un- 
appropriated balance  of  all  sums  authorized 
prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  program. 

Subeectlons  (c),  (d).  (e),  and  (f)  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  Highway  Administration's 
involvement  in  the  highway-safety  activities 
of  the  territories  program  by  amending  per- 
tinent sections  of  UUe  33.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

BICTCLZ  TaANSPOBTATlON   PBOCBAM 

Section  133.  ThU  section  broadens  current 
authority  to  aUow  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  to  parUdpate  In  a  greater  variety  of 
projecU  to  encourage  bicycle  transporutlon 
and  to  provide  pedestrian  facilities.  It  would 
allow  SUtes  greater  flexibility  in  developing 
federally  asaUted  bicycle  and  pedestrian  proJ- 
ecU by  ( 1 )  eliminating  the  requirement  that 
bicycle  or  pedestrian  proJecU  be  "on  or  in 
conjunction  with  highway  rlghU-of-way"; 
(3)  eliminating  the  UnUtatlon  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal -aid  highway  fimda  for 
bicycle  or  pedestrian  projecU;  and  (3)  spe- 
cifically allowing  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
to  partlclpaU  in  nonconstrucUon  proJecU 
that  are  expected  to  enhance  bicycle  safety 
and  uae.  The  Federal  aharo  for  bicycle  proj- 
ecta  would  be  Increased  to  100  percent. 

HICHLAIfD  BCKKIC  BIGHW/kT 

Section  133.  ThU  section  would  amend 
secUon  161  (f)  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended  by  section  31  of  Pi. 
96-106,  to  remove  a  technical  problem  pres- 
ently preventing  the  SUte  of  West  VlrglnU 
from  maintaining  the  Highland  Scenic  High- 
way, located  partially  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Blonongahela  National  Forest  in  the 
SUU.  It  would  alao  allow  local  light  truck 
trafflc  and  limited  commercial  truck  trafflc 
on  a  permit  basU  only. 

The  Highland  Scenic  Highway  was  origi- 
nally designed  and  constructed  as  a  multi- 
purpose SUU  highway  on  the  Federal -aid 
Highway  System.  As  such.  It  waa  maintained 
by  the  SUte  until  the  passage  of  the  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  which  designated 
It  as  a  scenic  highway  with  portions  limited 
solely  to  scenic  and  recreational  uae  and 
puaenger  car  use.  The  scenic  highway  desig- 
nation precludes  community  service  vehicles 
such  as  bread  trucks,  service  trucks  and  farm 
trucks  from  using  the  highway  and  use  of 
the  road  for  National  Forest  management 
activities  requlrlnK  use  of  trucks  ThU  desig- 
nation thus  made  the  highway  a  limited 
service  highway  which  precludee  conUnued 
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maintenance  by  the  SUU  as  StaU  law  pro- 
hlbiu  the  expeitdlture  of  maintenance  funds 
on  limited  aervtce  hlghwaya. 

TbU  amendment  would  correct  tbU  anom- 
aly by  modifying  tbe  vehicle  IlmlUtlon  so 
that  the  SUU  oould  maintain  the  road  and. 
at  the  same  time,  protect  the  Important  rec- 
reational and  scenic  values  of  the  highway. 
ALLOCATION  or  tnuAK  rutm 

SecUon  134.  BiUUng  Uw  permlU  trans- 
ferability between  urban  and  primary  sys- 
tem funds.  However,  It  does  not  permit  trans- 
fer of  funds  allocated  out  of  urban  sysUm 
funds  attrlbuUble  to  urbanized  areas  of 
300.0(ra  or  more  population  from  the  alloca- 
tion of  one  urbanized  area  to  that  of  an- 
other urbanized  area  or  to  an  urban  area. 
ThU  amendment  to  aectlon  160  of  tlUe  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  such  attrlbuUble  funds  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  another  urbanized  area  In  the  SUU 
or  to  any  other  urban  area  In  the  SUU.  A 
transfer,  requested  by  the  SUU,  would  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SecreUry  and 
the  local  offlclaU  of  the  urbanized  area  from 
which  the  funds  aro  to  be  tranaferred.  The 
proposed  transfer  provision  would  enhance 
the  capability  of  the  SUtes  and  local  gov- 
ernments by  giving  them  moro  fiexlblllty  In 
programming  proJecU,  setting  priortUes,  and 
uUllzlng  scarce  financial  resources. 

CEKTinCATION   ACCZPTAMCX 

SecUon  136.  ThU  section  amends  33  UB.C. 
117  to  provide  for:  (1)  tbe  application  of 
certification  acceptance  to  the  construcUon 
phase  of  InUrsUU  4R  proJecU;  (3)  tbe 
ellmlnaUon  of  the  requirement  to  make  a 
final  InspecUon  on  every  project  under  both 
the  certification  acceptance  and  secondary 
road  plan  programs;  (3)  the  expansion  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  discbarge  bU 
responsibilities  under  the  certlflcaUon  ac- 
ceptance concept  to  include  any  Federal  law 
provided  that  the  Secretary  can  make  a  find- 
ing that  such  projecU  will  be  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  SUU  laws,  regulaUons,  di- 
rectives and  standards  which  will  accomplish 
the  policies  and  objectives  contained  In  or 
Issued  pursuant  to  each  Federal  taw;  (4) 
the  exUnalon  of  coverage  imder  the  aecond- 
ary  road  plan  program  to:  projecta  on  Fed- 
eral-aid ayaUms  or  In  Federal -aid  programs, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary  and  which  are 
not  on  the  TnUraUU  System;  and  for  proJ- 
ecU In  tbe  Federal -aid  urban  and  rural  pro- 
grama  which  aro  esUmated  to  cost  less  than 
•360,000  for  phyalcal  construction;  (6)  the 
expansion  of  the  Secrotary's  authority  to  dU- 
charge  hU  responslblllUes  under  the  sec- 
ondary road  plan  concept  to  Include  any 
Federal  law;  and  (6)  under  the  aecondary 
road  plan  program,  the  Secretary  ahall  dis- 
charge hU  responslblllUes  for  projects  he 
defines  uoon  approval  of  a  oertlfled  sUU- 
ment;  and  for  proleeU  In  the  Federal-aid 
urban  and  rural  programs  which  coet  lees 
than  8360,000.  upon  receiving  such  certified 
sUUment.  These  changes  In  no  way  would 
relieve  the  StaU  hlRhwav  denartmen^s  from 
entering  Into  formal  project  agreemenU  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  no  of  UUe 
33.  The  ellglbUltv  of  rerflficaUon  acceifan'^ 
to  the  construcUon  phase  of  Tnterstate  4R 
would  apply  to  those  work  areas  such  as 
award  of  contract  time  extensions.  construc- 
Uon contract  change  orders,  aseeeament  of 
Uquidated  damages,  etc..  which  take  olace 
subsequent  to  actnal  construction  pro<ecte 
being  authorized.  The  amendmenta  would 
make  both  concents  more  attracUve  to  the 
SUtes  because  of  the  expanded  co«era«e  and 
tbe  reducUon  In  Federal  Involvement  and 
red  tape. 


Section  138.  Section  310(c)  of  title  33, 
Dhlted  States  Code,  pro^ddes  for  the  nee,  uo 
to  88.000,000.  of  any  funds  approprlatad  un- 
••er  the  Act  aonroved  October  J«,  1961  (88 
8tat.  433)  for  highways  In  mUltary  training 
and  maneuver  areas.  In  1968.  Public  Law  86- 


767  (73  Stot.  886).  which  revised  and  codi- 
fied prior  highway  legUtatlon  as  Utle  33. 
United  SUtes  Code,  repealed  other  AcU  and 
porUons  of  AcU.  In  addlUon,  the  second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of  1967 
(Including  tbe  Bureau  of  PubUc  Boads  under 
tba  Department  of  Commerce)  rescinded, 
effeoUve  June  30,  1967,  all  unexpended  ap- 
propriations from  prior  laws.  (Public  Law 
84-866) .  Thus,  there  are  no  current  highway 
approprlaUons  from  which  any  part  of  86,- 
000,000  could  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
strucUon, maintenance,  and  repair  of  ma- 
neuver areas. 

In  1966,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  budget  for  defense  access  roads.  Since 
1967,  each  military  department  has  budgeted 
separately  for  defense  access  roads.  By  dliec- 
Uon  of  tbe  AaaUtant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller),  maintenance  and  repair  of 
public  highways  used  for  maneuvers  will  be 
aooompllahed  fn»n  funds  made  available  by 
the  appropriate  military  department;  but  in 
order  to  Insure  prompt  ropalrs.  military  reg- 
ulations provide  that  the  Commander,  Mili- 
tary Trafflc  Management  Command,  may 
authorize  the  Federal  Highway  AdmlnUtra- 
Uon  to  temporarily  use  available  access  road 
funds,  pending  payment  by  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  from  lU  operaUon  and 
maintenance  funds.  Since  funds  for  the  re- 
pair of  maneuver  road  damage  are  not  avail- 
able from  highway  appropriations  acU,  but 
are  available  from  defense  ^propriatlons 
acU.  the  opening  clause  U  mUIeadlng  and 
should  be  amended  to  reflect  current  taw  and 
praeUoa. 

ThU  amendment  to  section  310(c)  of  title 
33.  United  SUtes  Code,  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  MUltary  Trafflc  Management  Oom- 


MAIMTKNAMCB 

SecUon  137.  Subsection  116(b)  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  requires  maintenance 
agreemente  between  a  State  without  author- 
ity to  maintain  a  project  constructed  "on 
tbe  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  or  within 
a  municipality,"  and  tbe  aoprooriate  cotmty 
or  municipal  offlctaU.  ThU  section  would 
amend  subeecUon  (b)  to  require  mainte- 
nance agreemenU  when  a  SUte  does  not 
have  authority  to  maintain  any  project. 

This  secUon  would  am*nd  subsection  116 
(c)  of  UUe  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  wl^libold  project  i4>proval 
for  projecto  In  specific  area^  within  a  SUte, 
or  for  the  entire  SUte,  where  tbe  Secretary 
finds  that  a  project  U  not  beins  properly 
maintained.  Under  present  law.  the  Secre- 
tary must  withhold  project  approval  for 
tbe  entire  SUte  for  all  projects  when  a  sin- 
gle project  la  not  being  properly  maln- 
Ulned.  Preeent  law  doee  not  represent  a 
pracUcal  enforcement  sanction.  Stopolng 
all  project  approvaU  in  an  entire  State 
could  Involve  mawive  dlsru^Uon  of  ptan- 
nlng  and  considerable  economl'!  was^<;  The 
amendment  provides  a  pracUcal  enforce- 
ment saneUon  which  shotUd  be  an  effecUve 
tool  In  enforcing  maintenance. 

Sub«e<;tlon8  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  trans- 
fer maintenance  orovislons  from  33  UB.C. 
108  and  119  to  33  UB.C.  116. 

SubeecUooa  (b).  (c),  (d)  and  (e>  transfer 
maintenance  oro-'dslons  from  23  UB.C.  109 
and  119  to  33  UB.C.  116. 

SecUon  138.  lltle  33.  United  Stotee  Code, 
now  requires  th'^t  the  Secretary  Inspect  each 
hl^way  construcUon  oroject.  ThU  amend- 
ment would  remove  that  requirement.  The 
Secretary  would  esUbllsh  procedures  for  in- 
specting and  approving  construcUon  but 
would  not  have  to  inspect  each  project.  The 
amendment  would  thereby  eliminate  an  un- 
neceaaary  requirement. 

aZSKABCH  AlfD  PLAKlVIIf  O 

SecUon  139.  ThU  section  would  amend  33 
UB.C.  307  to  cMifirm  the  legal  baaU  for  pool- 


ing iv^  percent  highway  planning  and  re- 
search (HPR)  funds  into  a  single  fund  and 
to  establUh  a  uniform  period  of  availability, 
and  a  standard  Federal  matching  share. 

The  1V4  percent  HPB  funds  are  currenUy 
pooled  by  admlnUtratlve  decUlon.  Over  the 
yeirs  the  funds  from  which  the  HPR  funds 
are  derived  have  been  legislatively  assigned 
varying  periods  of  avallablUty. 

The  provision  establishing  a  standard  Fed- 
eral share  for  HPR  funds  »iinpn«i^<^  the  pro- 
gram and  ellmlnatea  paperwork. 

APPALACHIAN    DKVXLOPMKNT    RIOBWAT    STSTKIC 

SecUon  130.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  thU  secUon 
would  transfer  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duUes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission related  to  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  SubsecUons  (b).  (c),  (d). 
(e),  and  (f)  are  teshnlcal  transfer  provi- 
sions and  savings  provisions. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  authorizations  out 
of  the  general  revenues  for  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  SysUm  of  8300  mll- 
Uon  for  FY  1982,  $300  million  for  FT  1983. 
$1L0  million  for  FT  1984,  8136  miUlon  for  FT 
1985,  and  $100  mllUon  for  FT  1986. 

Subsection  (h)  changee  the  Federal  share 
for  advance  construction  proJecU  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System  from 
70  percent  to  80  percent.  The  Federal  sbsire 
for  regular  construction  projecU  on  said 
system  was  changed  from  70  percent  to  80 
percent  by  secUon  138  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978.  Advance  construction 
proJecU  were  Inadvertently  overlooked  at 
that  time. 

SubeecUon  (1)  provides  an  effecUve  date  of 
October  1.  1981. 

NONOtSCanCINATION 

Section  131.  ThU  section  amends  secUon 
140  of  Utle  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  assure 
that  equal  employment  opportunity  mtut  be 
provided  without  regard  to  sex;  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transporutlon  to  conduct 
and  finance  minority  business  enterprise 
training  programs  and  assutance  programs: 
and  to  authorize  the  use  of  810  million  per 
fiscal  year  from  the  sums  apportioned  under 
23  US  C.  lOi(b)  to  conduct  and  finance  mi- 
nority business  enterprlae  training  programs 
and  assUtance  programs. 


Section  133.  ThU  secUon  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  33,  United  SUtea  Code,  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Transporutlon  would 
be  required  to  enter  Into  memoranda  of  un- 
derstanding with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  coordinate  the  various  environmental 
compliance  reviews  that  apply  to  Federal 
and  Federal-aid  hlgharay  projecte.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  JnrmnrmnAm.  |s  tO  minimise,  tO 

the  maximum  extent  pracUcable,  dupllca- 
Uon.  needless  paperwork,  and  detays  in  ap- 
proval of  projecte  under  UUe  33,  Unlte'l 
SUtes  Code.  ThU  secUon  U  intended  to  re- 
inforce tbe  naUonal  policy  on  mlnimlTa- 
Uon  of  redtepe  set  forth  in  secUon  101(e) 
of  Utle  33,  United  SUtes  Code,  by  con- 
solidating environmental  compliance  pro- 
cedures In  a  single  project  development  proc- 
ess to  be  coordinated  by  the  Department  of 
TransporUUon  under  the  umbrelta  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1989. 
as  amended,  and  by  providing  for  the  rapid 
resoluUon  ot  Federal  Interagency  dlsagree- 
mentt  concerning  the  eoonomlc,  social,  and 
environmental  effecU  of  acUons  proooeed  for 
funding  under  Utle  23,  United  SUtaa  Coda. 
FnasAL  BHAaa — pcDinAL-AD  BUBAL  am 


SecUon  133.  This  secUon  amends  section 
130(a)  of  Utle  23  UB.C,  rotating  to  the  Fed- 
eral share.  The  current  Federal  share  pay- 
able for  the  Federal-aid  aecondary  system 
and  the  urban  system  U  76  percent.  TttlM 
bill  redefines  the  secondary  and  urban  sys- 
tems as  rural  and  urban  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral share  payable  for  these  two  programs  U 
50  percent. 
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BMttoa  IM.  ntia  neUon  MtabUrnhM  an 
-TM*ir**~"  Umltatlon  ct  M.1  bUUon  for  fia- 
ofti  tm*  1>*>  wclmtlng  UMnaney  nltef 
projMto  M»d  oarUUi  wnwfnny  bride*  pro]- 
•eta.  tb*  M  J  btlUoa  would  b*  aUoeaUd  to 
Um  8t»tM  by  Um  lOUowlng  tonnul*:  80  p«r- 
onX  In  Um  aama  r«Uo  m  tb«  tuiiw  autbor- 
iMd  to  b*  •pproprUtad  ter  Mdnml-ald  bigb- 
w«9B  and  h^^wsy  ntety  ooBctruetion  arc 
apportloiMd  or  aDooatod.  and  90  paremt  on 
a  ftnt  eoB*.  flnt  Mfr*  baaia  bawrrtnt  avaU- 
abla  OB  AoguBt  1. 


Saetkm  IM.  Tbla  Metlon  makaa  eonfonn- 
iBf  amndBMBta  to  UtM  ».  TTnltad  Stataa 
Coda,  to  raflaet  tba  ahlft  from  urban  and 
Moondary  cyatatn  rtaalgnatlon  to  a  eon- 
iolldattd  urban  program  and  rural  program. 
It  alao  itraamllnaa  oartatn  aactlona  of  tltle- 
n  by  dalatlnc  language  that  no  )ong«r 
appltaa. 

WVtMMMCNT  AND  PVBUC  WMKS  COtMITTEE.  FEDERAL- 
AID  HICHWAVS  PW«MM  LEVELS 
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llr.  STAFPCMID.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pte—ed  to  coqxnuor  the  Fedend-Ald 
HU^waj  ImproTement  Act  of  IMl  which 
tg  twine  Introduced  today  by  the  dlsttn- 
gnWied  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Smm)  who  to  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  of  the  En- 
vhronment  and  PubUe  Works  Ccunmlttee. 

Several  we^s  ago  I  Introduced  S.  841. 
the  administration's  proposed  highway 
lugislatlon  by  request  I  believe  that  kg- 
Islatkm  goes  a  kmg  way  In  addressing 
the  klndi  of  changes  which  must  be  made 
In  the  highway  program.  I  have  served 
on  the  Itanqxvtatioo  Subcommittee  for 
a  number  of  years  and  have  advocated  a 
reassessment  of  the  Federal  nde  tai  the 
highway  program  for  some  time.  Now 
that  the  Interstate  System  Is  reaching 
complftkin  and  resources  are  limited.  It 
Is  even  more  urgent  that  we  give  serious 
consideration  to  redirecting  the  fyderal 
contrlbotlon  to  the  highway  program. 

It  is  Important  to  comolete  the  inter- 
state System  but  completion  must  be  re- 
defined. We  cannot  continue  to  put  the 
largest  portlan  of  Federal  highway  dol- 
lars Into  8  percent  ci  the  Interstate  E^- 
tcm  when  the  rest  of  the  Federnl-aid 
system  is  deteriorating  at  an  alarmlnc 
rate.  We  are  losing  our  capital  invest- 
ment in  the  ^^■♦^"g  system.  A  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  work  which  remains 
to  be  done  on  the  interstate  Svstem  to  09 
'-    and  environmentally  dlsrup- 


8.  841  has  eliminated  the  interstate 
construction  one-half  of  1  percent  mini- 
mum apportionment  to  States.  This  may 
be  an  attempt  to  expedite  completion. 
However,  some  States  made  an  early 
commitment  to  completing  the  Inter- 
state System  and  targeted  most  of  their 
resources  on  constructing  the  Interstate 
System  often  at  the  expense  of  their 
other  sjrstems.  I  do  not  beUeve  those 
States  should  now  be  penalised  and  pre- 
vented ttom  participating  In  the  largest 
Federal-aid  program.  The  legislation 
being  Introduced  today  would  retain  the 
one-half  cA  1  percent  minimum  inter- 
state construction  apportKmment  for  all 
States. 

I  support  the  administration's  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  and  eliminate  the 
many  small  categories  that  have  been 
created.  Thto  to  something  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tranqportatlon  has  tried  to 
accompli^  for  several  years  and  with 
limited  resources  It  to  critical  that  States 
have  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  to 
solve  their  own  unique  problems.  The 
subcommittee's  bill  consolidates  or  elim- 
inates the  smaUer  categories  and  makes 
the  projects  eligible  under  extotlng 
categories. 

S.  841  would  end  Federal  funding  for 
the  urban  and  secondary  categories  In 
1983.  While  I  believe  the  Federal  role 
must  be  considerably  narrowed,  I  want 
to  be  certain  that  SUtes  can  provide 
for  these  important  programs.  Tlito  may 
not  be  a  problem  for  some  States  but  for 
small  or  sparsely  populated  States  the 
revenue  base  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
Immediately  provide  adequate  funds  to 
totally  support  these  programs.  I  believe 
ending  the  Federal  support  for  these 
programs  in  2  years  may  be  a  burden 
on  some  States,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  to  asking 
the  States  and  localities  to  take  respons- 
ibility for  manv  programs.  States  are 
currently  having  the  same  difficulties 
raising  additional  revenues  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  facing.  Therefore, 
the  subcommUtee's  legislation  would  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Government's  contri- 
butloD  to  these  programs  through  1986. 

The  subcommittee  win  be  studying  the 
Impact  of  Federal  requirements  and  de- 
sign standards  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program.  Highways  must  be  con- 
structed with  the  utmost  regard  for 
safety  and  the  environment.  We  will  be 
lotting  for  ways  to  accomplish  these 
goak  which  also  will  be  more  cost  effec- 
tive and  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  com- 
Idete  a  project.  Many  of  the  require- 
ments imder  Federal  and  State  law  are 
duplicative  and  unnecessarily  time  con- 
suming. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distingriished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Snnn)  has  scheduled  hearings  on  both 
the  bni  being  Introduced  today  and  S. 
841  beginning  April  29  and  30.  There 
will  not  be  sufficient  Federal  funds  to 
meet  all  the  States'  needs  in  this  area 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  The  program 
changes  outl<ned  *n  th<s  legtolatlon  must 
be  addressed  and  fully  discussed  im- 
mediately. Tb  postpone  the  difficult  de- 


Ir- 


clslons   which   must    be   made   to 
responsible. 

It  will  require  a  creative  partnership 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  preservatl(m  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  road  systems  in  the 
world  that  we  have  in  the  United  States. 


ByMr.ORASSLET: 
8.  1025.  A  bill  to  provide  tot  penalties 
for  persons  who  obtain  or  attempt  to 
obtain  narcotics  or  other  controlled  sub- 
stances from  any  pharmactot  by  terror, 
force,  or  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PHASMACT  PaOTBCnOIf  AMD  VIOLKMT  UFrAMUU 
COMTBOL  ACT  OF  1*81 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  the  Pharmacy  Pro- 
tection and  Violait  Offender  Control  Act 
of  1081.  a  bill  that  will  have  the  effect 
of  proivlding  greater  deterrents  to  the 
rash  of  robberies,  assaults,  and  senseless 
murders  in  retail  pharmacies  that  have 
plagued  thto  country  in  the  last  decade. 
At  present,  the  terrorism  of  an  entire 
class  of  health-care  professionals — re- 
tail pharmacists — continues  unabated. 
Specifically,  the  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  rob  any  pharmacy  of  a  controlled 
substance. 

Robbery  of  a  controlled  substance  to 
the  mly  method  of  obtaining  a  con- 
trolled substance  that  to  not  provided  for 
under  Federal  law.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided that  a  person  who  manufactures, 
dtotrlbutes,  dispenses,  or  possesses  a  con- 
trolled substance  with  intent  to  dtotrlb- 
ute,  to  subject  to  Federal  criminal  prose- 
cution and  penalties  under  section  401 
of  the  CmtroUed  Substances  Act  of  1970. 

Sjnilarly,  if  a  person  knowingly  or  in- 
tentionally acquires  or  obtains  possession 
of  a  controlled  substance  by  misrepre- 
sentation, fraud,  forgery,  deception,  or 
subterfuge,  section  403  of  the  act  pro- 
vides Federal  Jurisdiction  and  penalties. 
The  act  to  silent  with  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  drugs  through  violence. 
The  implication  to  that  thto  to  of  no 
Federal  concern. 

Well,  thto  to  simply  not  the  message 
that  we  in  Congress  want  to  convey  caa- 
coTiing  the  grim  dege  being  waged  upon 
thto  Naticm's  pharmacies.  Since  1973. 
when  drug  abuse  leglslatlcm  was  first  in- 
troduced, armed  robberies  to  obtain  fed- 
erally controlled  drugs  fnmi  pharmacies 
have  Increased  by  150  percent— far  in 
excess  of  the  national  robbery  rate — ^in- 
cluding an  Increase  of  33  percent  for 
1979,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
statistics  are  avallaUe.  Monetary  gain 
from  sale  of  the  stolen  drugs  to  only  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  terrorism  caused 
by  pharmacy  robbery.  One  in  five  rob- 
beries results  in  death  or  some  injury 
to  victims. 

Congress  has  respmded  to  Uie  havoc 
created  by  thto  terrorism  with  six  House 
bilto  and  two  Senate  bUto  introduced  in 
thto  session  alone.  I  commend. mv  col- 
leR«nie8  on  their  initiative  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  thto  menace  and  wish  to  add 
my  own  version  of  a  suitable  punishment 
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for  drug-related  crimes  In  r»»»"*i^ftf 
Federal  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
crimes  of  violence  and  other  unlawful 
conduct  relating  to  controlled  suostanoes 
would  provide  for  more  unlf onn  law  en- 
forcement action  and  punishment  erf  vio- 
lators. As  it  to  now,  punishment  <rf  dnig- 
related  crimes  in  pharmacies  rests  upon 
the  varying  provisions  of  State  criminal 
laws.  A  Federal  law  would  provide  a 
sanction  universally  applicable  In  thto 
country  that  would  be  more  readily  un- 
derstood and  more  uniformly  applied. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bin  along  with 
a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analjrsto  of  Its  key 
provisions  be  printed  In  the  Racon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
analysto  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rscou,  as  foUows: 
8.  vm 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  Botue  of 
Bepretentative*  of  the  Vnited  Statu  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreu  ateembled.  That  thla  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  the  "Phannaey  Protection  and 
Violent  Offender  Ckmtrol  Act  of  1981". 

FUIMUKIS 

See.  a.  The  Congreaa  finds  and  deelarea 
that— 

(1)  robbers  and  other  vicious  crlmlnala 
seeking  to  obtain  controlled  sobatanoea 
have  targeted  phannadea  with  Inenaalng 
frequency: 

(3)  the  drunaUe  eaoalatlon  of  the  diver- 
sion of  controlled  auwataneea  for  Illegal  pur- 
poeea  by  persona  who  rob  and  terrorlae  fed- 
eraUy  regiaterad  phannadea  is  directly  re- 
lated to  auccesafui  elforta  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  prerent  other  forms  of  diver- 
sion of  such  BUbstanoea; 

(3)  Congreea  did  not  intend  that  temrlas- 
tlon  and  vlcttmlsatlon  of  phaimadsts  and 
their  famlUea,  employeee,  and  cuatomera 
should  reeult  from  the  aggreaalve  enfocce- 
ment  of  Federal  drug  laws: 

(4)  In  order  to  addraaa  a  dlaerapancy  In 
Federal  law,  it  la  necaaaary  to  make  robbery 
of  a  pharmacy  to  obtain  oontroUed  sub- 
a^«ncea  a  Federal  offanae,  aa  to  the  caae  when 
such  substanoes  are  obtalnsd  by  ftatid.  for- 
gery, or  Illegal  dlqienalnit  or  preaerlblng;  and 

(6)  any  truly  ocmprehenatve  atratagy  de- 
signed to  curt)  pharmacy  crime  must.  In  caaea 
of  robbery,  make  available  the  Inveatlgatlve 
and  proaecutorlal  reaourcea  of  the  VMeiml 
Oovemment  which  are  made  available  when 
controUed  aubatanoea  are  obtained  by  other 
unlawful 
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Sk.  s.  It  to  the  purpoae  of  thto  Act — 
(1)  to  aaalat  State  and  local  law  enfotee- 

ment   offldato   to   mora   eStotlvdy   repieaa 

phannaey  reUted  crime: 

(3)  to  enhance  the  expedltloua  proaecntlon 
and  oonvlctlcn  of  persons  guilty  of  phar- 
macy crimes: 

(S)  to  assure  that  convicted  offenders. 
•qteclaUy  repeat  offendera.  racelve  appropri- 
ate mandatary  penalties:  and 

(4)  to  provide  additional  protection  for 
pharmadee  and  pharmadata  agalnat  the  In- 
eraaatng  level  oT  vkdence  which  aocompanlea 
unlawful  effmts  to  obtain  oontroUed  sub- 
stanoea. 

ACIS 


or  In  the  care,  custody,  control,  management, 
or  poesaaalon  of  auy  pharmacist  ahall  be  lined 
not  mora  than  Sd,OtO  or  imprisoned  not  leas 
than  five  years,  or  both.  Whoever  violate*  this 
aabaectlon  after  one  or  more  convlctlona  un- 
der thto  subaectlon  or  aubaectlon  (b)  or  (c), 
or  one  or  more  convictions  under  section  «oe 
relating  to  an  oflenae  under  this  f^nrtlffli. 
ahall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prlaoned  not  lasa  than  ten  yaara.  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  in  r<m,w<nit*i^g  or  In  at- 
tempting to  oommlt.  any  offense  ^w»«ltl^M^  iq 
aubaectlon  (a)  of  thU  eectlon.  aaaaulU  any 
peraon.  or  puta  in  Jeopardy  the  life  of  any 
peraon  by  the  use  of  a  dangerous  weapon  or 
device,  ahaU  be  fined  not  more  than  tlOfiOO 
or  imprisoned  for  not  lees  than  ten  years  nor 
mora  than  life,  or  both.  Whoever  vlolatea  thla 
aubaectlon  after  one  or  more  convlctlona  un- 
der thto  aubaectlon  or  aubaectlon  (a)  or  (c), 
or  one  or  more  convlctlona  under  aectton  408 
relating  to  an  offense  under  this  trtl^m.  Mtimii 
be  fined  not  mora  than  sao,000  or  Imprlaoned 
for  not  leaa  than  twenty  years. 

"(c)  Whoever,  in  committing  or  In  at- 
tempting to  commit,  any  offense  defined  In 
aubaectlan  (a)  of  this  eectlon.  kills  or  ^n*mt 
■ny  psnon.  sbaU  be  Imprisoned  for  not  leaa 
than  twenty  years,  vmoever  vloUtea  thla  sub- 
section after  one  or  more  oonvlctlooa  under 
thU  subeeetlon  or  suheectlon  (a)  or  (b),  or 
one  or  more  convlctlona  under  section  400 
relating  to  an  offeuae  under  this  section, 
shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not  lees  than  forty 
years. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Imposition  or  execution  of  any 
sentence  under  this  section  sb&U  not  be  sus- 
pended and  probation  shaU  not  be  granted. 

"(e)  Aa  used  in  this  secUon,  the  tenn 
'pharmadst'  means  any  person  registered  In 
■W'«»"tence  with  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  commercial  acUvlUee  involving 
the  dl^ienslng  of  any  controUed  substance 
to  an  ultimate  user  pursuant  to  the  lawful 
order  of  a  pracUUoner.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contente  for  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  at  1970  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  reUtlng  to  section  412  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Ssc.  413.  Bobbery  of  a  controUed  aubatance 
from  a  pharmaclat." 
(b)  Section  400  of  such  Act  U  amended— 

(1)  by  atilklng  out  "Any"  and  inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "Kscept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) .  any";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever  vloUtes  thla  subsection  re- 
lating to  an  offense  under  subsection  (a), 
(b) .  or  (c)  of  section  413  after  one  or  mora 
oonvlettona  under  such  section  or  under  this 
section  ralattng  to  an  offense  under  such 
""fftlon.  Is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  or 
fine  or  both  which  may  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  for  such  offense  pre- 
scribed In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  413.  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  413,  or  the  last  ssn- 
tence  of  aubsecUon  (c)  of  section  413.  as  the 
caae  may  be.". 


*>*ii*a — ^without  oondltkma  relating  to  value 
amounu  In.olved  or  the  presence  of 
violence — corrects  an  obvious  discrepancy 
in  Federal  Uw;  finds  that  any  rational  at- 
tack on  the  problem  must  Involve  the  In- 
veatlgatlve  and  proeecutorlal  reeouroaa  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment;  and  that  a  oloae  eo- 
operaUve  wording  rautlonahlp  with  phar- 
macy practltlonera  la  eeeentlal  to  the  auc- 
oeaa  of  any  pharmacy  crime  /^«T««gn 

Section  3.— Purpose:  ■stahllahea  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  aaalat  atate  and  local  Uw 
enforcement  ofllclala  to  mora  effectively  re- 
press pharmacy  crime;  to  enhance  the  speedy 
proeeeutlon  and  conviction  of  thoee  guilty  of 
phannaey  crlmea;  to  aaaura  that  au  aucb 
offenders,  but  eapedally  repeat  offendeiB.  an 
actuauy  Imprlaoned;  to  protect  pbarmaetaU 
and  their  pharmadee  ig-'ntt  violence  di- 
rected at  obtaining  federally  oontraUed 
drug«:  and  to  asaura  the  wldeat  poHlble  In- 
volvement of  the  pharmacy  community  In 
the  national  effort  to  curb  pharmacy  crime. 
Section  4. — ^Prohibited  Acts:  Bstabllahea 
Federal  penalties  for  the  robbery  or  at- 
to^ted  robbery  of  federally  controlled  drugs 
from  a  pharmacy.  It  provldaa  for  a  minimum 
penalty  at  five  yean  Imprlaonmant:  ten  yean 
if  aimed  or  aasault  la  Involved;  and  twenty 
jrean  If  anytme  la  m«im^nt  or  killed. 

Section  413.  (a) .— Provldaa  for  substantial 
adrtltVwial  penaltlea  for  each  aubaeqnent  con- 
viction and  requlrea  that  all  extia  penaltlea 
for  such  repeat  violatlona  be  aerved  conaeeu- 
tlvely  and  ooneurrently. 

Section  413(b).— Provldea  for  aubstantlal 
additional  penal Uea  when  armed  or  aaaault 
IsmvKrived. 

Sectton  413(c).— Provldea  for  subatanUal 
additional  penaltlea  if  anyone  is  maimoti  or 
klUed. 

Section  413(d).— ^Yohlbits  suspension  of 
sentoice  or  probation  for  all  stated  offenaea. 
Section  6. — To  aasura  that  the  nature  and 
extent  ot  pharmacy  crime  la  both  current 
and  aoeunte  this  section  requira  that  the 
Department  collect  appropriate  Information 
and  that  It  be  published  In  the  annual  Uni- 
form Crime  Beport. 


By  Mr.  DOMENId: 
S.  1026.  A  bffl  to  aasore  the  continua- 
tion of  an  adequate  regional  distribution 
of  offices  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worts. 


ooaps  or  nre 


ovFiLS  uisiustmow 


tec.  4.  (a)(1)  Fart  D  of  tbs  Controlled 
Substancea  Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
and  thereof  the  following  new  aectlon: 

"BOBB^T  or  A  COMTBOIXCD  aUBBTAirCX  FSOIC  A 
PHsatUCMT 

"Snc.  413.  (a)  Whoever,  by  force  and  vto- 
wnce.  or  by  any  IntUaldaUan.  takaa,  or  at- 
t«npta  to  take,  from  the  peraon  or  pieaenoe 
or  another,  any  material,  compound.  mU- 
ture.  or  preacrtptlan  containing  any  quantity 
Of  a  oontroUed  aubatance  and  btfonglng  to. 


,    COLLBCTZOIV   OF   DAT* 

Sk.  5.  In  order  to  provide  accurate  and 
current  Information  on  the  natura  and  es- 
tmt  of  pharmacy  crime,  the  Department  of 
Juatloe  ahaU  coUect  relevant  data  and  in- 
dude  pertinent  reaulta  In  Ita  annual  Uni- 
form Crime  Report. 

ascnoM-BT-axcnoir  amaltsib 
Ssc.  2.— Flndlnga:  SUtea  the  findlnga  of 
Congress  regarding  pharmacy  crime  and 
fl"<to  that  pharmadee  are  mcreaslngly  the 
target  of  criminals  seeking  FederaUy  con- 
troUed dmga;  finda  that  the  Increase  in 
pharmacy  crimes  is  dlrecUy  related  to  FM- 
eral  law  enforcement  activity;  finds  that 
anch  victimization  of  the  pharmacy  com- 
munity was  not  intended  by  Congiem; 
finda   that   the   recognition    of  auch   rob- 


•  Mr.  OOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  i*yi«i»ti4wi  that  seeks 
to  prevent  any  greater  maldtotrfbution 
of  district  offices  iterated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  than  now  exists. 

Thto  bm  to  necessary  because  the  corps 
has  announced  tentative  plans  to  con- 
solidate several  corps  district  (dBces. 
There  are  Indications  that  such  a  con- 
scdidatlon  wfll  aggravate  the  abpormal 
distribution  that  now  exists.  Tliat  to 
wrong,  for  It  win  damage  the  corps 
Iirogram. 

Let  me  cite  one  fxample.  There  are 
five  corps  district  offices  that  follow  a 
general  line  through  the  Midwest,  paral- 
Id  with  the  MtasisBlppl  River:  Omaha. 
Kansas  City,  Tulsa.  Fort  Worth,  and 
Qalveston. 

Along  the  west  coast,  six  cdBces  exist 
along  a  north-south  axto:  Seattle.  Walla 
WaUa.  Portland.  San  Francisco.  Sacra- 
mento, and  Los  Angeles. 

In  between  there  to  a  single  cwps 
office,  vdilch  to  located  at  Albuquerque. 
N.  Ifex. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  present  setup 
to  a  wise  one.  I  question  whether  western 
Ctdorado  and  northwestern  New  Mexico 
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an  best  ■erred  from  »  district  office  u 
ti  away  m  Sacnunento.  But  I  certainly 
«m  conTlnced  that  having  Colorado,  New 
Mezloo.  and  other  Rocky  Mountain 
BUtas  aerved  exdualTely  from  the  west 
ooaat  or  IDddle  West  win  fall  to  meet 
thanatkmal  tnterest  In  a  water  resources 
derelmnMnt  pnieram. 

Tbe  problems  and  challenges  are  too 
dmarent.  The  Rocky  Mountain  SUtes 
need  at  least  one  ofllce  to  continue  to 

serve  It. 

Tbe  unlquenees  of  the  water  problems 
In  the  arid  mountain  region  requires  spe- 
eiAi  *«!■  and  expertise,  which  are  very 
limited  in  the  Corps  of  mglneers  outside 
of  tbe  Mbuquerque  district  ofllce.  It  Is 
difficult  for  someone  from  an  area  where 
water  is  plentiful,  and  State  and  inter- 
state water  laws  have  lltUe  meaning,  to 
appcedate  the  water  problems  of  the  arid 
West. 

m 'suggesting  that  there  should  be  a 
better  reglooal  distribution  of  corps  of- 
fices. I  certainly  do  not  propoee  that  any 
partlcuUr  offices  should  be  closed,  if  ones 
must  be  dosed.  But  I  would  note  that 
there  are  a  number  of  district  offices 
within  100  miles  or  so  of  oat  another. 
while  that  office  in  Albuquerque  serves  e 
portiOD  of  an  area  that  is  close  to  half  tbe 
land  mass  of  the  48  States. 

I  bellere  that  tbe  national  Interest  de- 
mands a  corps  district  in  the  region.  The 
ultimate  development  of  the  energy  re- 
sources ot  the  West  will  require  Intensive 
and  imaginative  water  resources  develop- 
ment programs,  if  the  potential  is  to  be 
realised.  Doe  to  this  situation.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  rationale  for 
dosing  the  Albuquerque  district.  If  any- 
thing, the  Albuquerque  district  bounda- 
ries should  be  expanded  to  take  in  the 
Ptour  Comer  States:  New  Mexico.  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  and  Arizona;  with  another 
district  esUbUshed  to  take  in  the  Wyo- 
mlng-MOntana  area.  This  would  provide 
districts  in  areas  of  coomum  interests 
and  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bin  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRBcois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio.  as 

follows: 

&  loae 

B«  tt  emmeUd  by  the  Senmte  and  Hou»e  of 
M*pitMmtattve»  of  the  Ignited  Statet  of  Amer- 
U»  te  0<m§re*$  meaembled.  That  the  Swsretary 
ot  tiM  Anny,  aetlitg  through  the  Chief  of  Bn- 
gUiaera.  1>  prohibited  from  cloaing.  down- 
gndtag,  or  rtwrtMlTig  th«  staa  by  more  than 
10  pereentnm  at  any  oOoe  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  District  fciglnttr  unleaa  rach  oOce 
ts  Ioe»t«d  within  BOO  mllee  of  another  oOce 
of  the  Cocpa  of  Bnglneetm  of  the  tame  rank 
that  existed  ■•  of  tbe  date  of  enactment  o€ 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 

8.  1027.  A  Mn  to  consolidate  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  health  services, 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  States  in 
administering  health  services  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
wMAMxm  wacnate  muxm.  oaAjrr  act  of  itai 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  today 
my  great  ideasure  to  introduce  the 
Health  Services  Block  Grant  Act  of  1981. 
a  biU  which  wiU  transform  and  strength- 


en health  services  in  the  United  States. 
Uke  the  administration's  health  services 
block  grant  bin  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  cm  April  6.  1981,  my 
legislation  intends  to  reset  the  Federal- 
State  badance.  It  will  preserve  and  pro- 
mote vital  health  services  while  Increas- 
ing State  and  local  authority.  As  Secre- 
tary of  HHS,  Richard  S.  Schweiker.  ex- 
plained in  his  letter  of  April  6,  trans- 
mitting the  administration's  biU  to  the 
Senate: 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  each  of  the 
States  and  terrttortes  with  resources  and  the 
appropriate  control  of  those  resources  to  de- 
Uver  health  services  effectively.  It  would  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  responsiveness,  allow 
State  and  local  determinations  concerning 
targeting  of  resources,  and  eliminate  un- 
neoesiary  reetrlctlons  on  the  exercise  of  State 
reeponalblllty.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
also  overcome  several  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  ciurent  Federal  health  service 
programs. 

The  current  categorical  project  and  for- 
mula grants  for  health  services  have  not 
adequately  met  State  and  local  needs  and 
prlorltlee.  The  project  granU  in  parUcular 
have  not  been  well  Integrated  with  health 
services  provided  by  States  and  the  cate- 
gorical nature  of  the  grants  has  limited  the 
nexlblllty  of  States  to  respond  to  local  condi- 
tions. States  can  best  taUor  programs  and 
reeources  to  meet  their  specific  problems  and 
needs. 

The  draft  bUl  would  eliminate  Federal  re- 
quirements that  currently  Inhibit  the  effec- 
tive delivery  of  health  services.  The  only 
limitations  are  that  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  cash  payments,  for  construction,  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  facilities,  for  inpatient 
services  (except  certain  inpatient  services  to 
be  spedfled  by  the  Secretary)  or  to  satisfy 
State  matching  requirements  under  other 
Federal  programs.  In  addition,  assistance 
under  the  draft  bill  would  be  subject  to  the 
nondiscrimination  provisions  now  applicable 
to  assistance  provided  under  title  I  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974.  A  key  feature  of  the  enforcement  mech- 
anism In  this  provision  affords  the  govem- 
nor  of  each  State  the  opportunity  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements before  Federal  enforcement  ac- 
tions are  taken. 

States,    their    political    subdivisions,    and 
other  grantees  within  a  State's  bouindarlea 
have  experienced  problems  with  unstable  re- 
source allocations.  The  consolidation  of  proj- 
ect and  formula  grants  and  the  vesting  of 
reaponalbUlty  with  the  States  would  effec- 
tively substitute  stability  of  funding  for  the 
current  uncertainty.  Funds  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  tbe  basis  of  a  Oxed 
proportion  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  equivalent  to  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  Federal  health  services  funds  for 
each  State  and  entitles  within  the  SUte  for 
fiscal   year    1981.   Federal    requirements   for 
detaUed    State    plans    and    lengthy    reports 
would  be  eliminated.  Audit  requirements  in 
the  Intergovemmen^aJ  Coop«i«tlon  Act  of 
1948  would   be  carried  out   under   govem- 
mentwlds  dlreeUves  designed  to  Instir*  that 
duplicative  Federal  audit  activities  were  not 
conducted   in  addition  to  State  sponsored 
audits  using  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  The  act  would  apply  to  grants 
under  the  draft  bUl  In  the  same  manner  It 
applies  to  aU  other  Federal  grant  programs. 
Becauae  of  the  efllclences  to  be  realized 
through   the  elimination  of  duplication  In 
services  and  administration  and  becauae  of 
the  reduction  In  unnecessary  administrative 
reoulrements.  significant  cost  savings  wotild 
be  poe^ble.  The  draft  bUl  would  authorl«e 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  each 
of  the  next  three   fiscal   years  of   .   .   .   «» 


amotmt  equal  to  approximately  7S  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1981  current  services  level 
for  the  programs  which  would  be  replaced 
by  the  block  grant.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  Prealdenfs  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery, these  expenditure  reatralnU  would  con- 
tribute to  ending  Inflation,  which  has  se- 
verely eroded  the  resources  avaUable  at  the 
State  and  local  laval  to  provide  needed 
services. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  significant 
change  In  approach  to  Federal-State  relations 
.  .  .  win  result  in  Improved  programs  and 
greater  administrative  efficiency  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

My  bin  does  share  differences  with  the 
administration's  draft  bill,  for  example: 
My  health  services  block  grant  includes 
the  following  programs:  Community 
health  centers,  black  lung  services,  mi- 
grant health,  home  health,  emergency 
health,  mental  health  services,  drug 
abuse  project,  and  State  grants,  and  al- 
coholism project  and  State  grants.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  programs,  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  1)1U  indudes  maternal  and 
ch'ld  health  grants,  hemophilia,  and 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome.  I  expect 
to  see  these  three  programs  included  in 
a  separate  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant,  jurisdiction  over  which 
would  reside  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Health  Subcommittee,  rather 
than  in  my  own  committee. 

The  movement  of  these  three  addi- 
tional programs  into  this  alternate  block 
grant  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  other  Wock  and  is  also  part  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy  worked  out  by 
Senator  Dols,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  myself,  with  the 
support  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Baku,  to  assure  that  wherever  possible 
block  grants  would  not  reouire  Joint  re- 
ferral between  our  committees.  As  intro- 
duced, my  bin  requires  referral  only  to 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  of  which  I  am  chairman. 

ACCOinCTABIUTT 

During  hearings  held  in  my  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  there  was 
optimism,  as  well  as  concern,  about  how 
funds  under  the  block  grant  would  be 
handled  by  the  States.  To  assure  ac- 
countability for  Federal  funds  my  blU 
would  require,  after  the  first  year,  that 
hearings  be  held  (preferably  by  the 
State  legislature)  on  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  block  grant.  Further 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the 
block  grant  could  be  made  only  by  the 
duly  elected  legislature  of  each  State  by: 
Direct  approoriatlon,  approval  of  a  State 
plan  aUocating  such  funds;  or  other 
method,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
wh'ch  assures  that  the  funds  are  allo- 
cated in  a  method  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  affected  Interests  to  be 
heard.  

TBAMSITIOM 

It  is  imoortant  that  the  block  grants 
start  in  fiscal  year  1982  (starting  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981)  in  order  to  maximize  the 
tlmo  and  opportunities  available  to  both 
the  PWeral  Oovemment  and  State  gov- 
ernment. However,  many  State  legisla- 
tures are  already  out  of  session  this  year 
and  not  every  State's  executive  branch 
would  be  preoared  to  imrtement  a  block 
grant  proposal  on  October  1  even  as- 
suming that  block  grant  legislaUon  was 


enacted  Ittto  law  by  June  30  of  this 
year.  Acoordingly  my  un  provides  for  a 
phased-ln  transition  during  fiscal  year 
1982.  States  which  are  ready  to  begin 
block  grants  on  October  1  would  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so,  those  with  legal  or  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  would  be  aUowed 
to  move  into  a  block  grant  system  during 
fiscal  year  1982  without  any  unneces- 
sary dlsniptlon  of  health  services  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  State.  I  believe 
that  this  is  an  equitable  and  Just  means 
of  accomplishing  this  Important  transi- 
tion peri(>d. 

racRNicAL  AasisrAMcx 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  be  directed 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  any 
State  whldi  requests  such  hdp  in  setting 
up  or  implementing  its  block  grant 
program. 

BVALTTATIOir 

Ultimately,  both  State  govemmento 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  wlU  need  to 
know  how  effective  their  expenditure  of 
money  is.  Traditionally  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  between  1  and  3  per- 
cent of  program  moneys  for  evaluation. 
Accordingly  my  bill  directs  the  States 
to  spend  no  less  than  1  percent  but  not 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  their  block  grant 
money  under  this  bin  to  accomplish 
evaluation. 

Whoi  and  where  appropriate  the  State 
government  may  weU  need  to  appropri- 
ate moneys  from  the  accounts  to 
achieve  necessary  evaluations  and  to  as- 
sure adequate  accountablUty  for  funds. 
It  is  my  hope  that  States  wiU  not  use 
this  money  to  create  additional  bureauc- 
racies but  will  rely  heavilv  on  available 
resources,  particularly  within  universi- 
ties and  academic  health  centers  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  block  grant. 
numm  brwxxh  slocks 

Under  tb(>  administration  biU  a  State 
could  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
funds  It  received  under  any  block  grant 
to  any  one  of  several  other  related  block 
grants.  I  am  concerned  that  this  amount 
may  be  too  large  and  have  inserted  with- 
in the  text  of  my  biU  a  cap  of  5  percent 
on  such  transfers.  I  am  interested  in 
whether  this  provides  adequate  flexi- 
bility. 

In  conduslon,  my  biU  is  similar  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposal  and 
shares  with  it  a  strong  belief  in  the 
worthiness  of  giving  States  greater  re- 
sources in  assuring  the  provision  of  vital 
health  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  biU  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1027 
Be  it  enected  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  RepretentaUvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  of  1981". 

■TATntxHT  or  mnnNcs 

Sxc.  2.  -Hie  C^ongress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  established  numerous 
programs  to  assUt  SUtes.  local  govemmenU 


and  private  organisations  In  providing  neces- 
sary health  services: 

(2)  despite  the  growth  in  Federal  funding 
of  health  services.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and'  private  entitles  retain  primary 
responsibility  for  ensuring  adequate  health 
care: 

(3)  the  growth  In  the  number  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  In  the  associated 
requirements  Imposed  on  recipients  of  such 
assistance  has  resulted  in  the  replacement  of 
determinations  of  State  and  local  officials  as 
to  what  health  services  should  be  made  avaU- 
able through  pubUcly  financed  programs  with 
decisions  of  Federal  officials; 

(4)  the  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
has  resulted  In  substantial  Ineffidences  In  the 
way  health  services  are  provided.  In  burden- 
some administrative  costs,  and  In  spending 
patterns  that  frequently  do  not  reflect  tbe 
priorities  and  health  service  needs  of  the 
residents  of  each  State; 

(6)  the  best  use  of  governmental  health 
resources  in  meeting  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  Nation  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  support  and  not  displace  the 
State  role  In  determining  which  health  serv- 
ices to  provide  and  how  best  to  provide  them; 
and 

(8)  aUowlng  the  States  substantial  flexi- 
bility la  the  use  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance through  consolidation  of  related  assist- 
ance progranu  Into  a  single  grant  with  mini- 
mum requirements  wUl  help  ensure  a  proper 
governmental  balance,  wUl  permit  coordi- 
nated planning  at  the  State  level,  and  will 
help  ensure  the  effective  use  of  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  In  the  health  area. 

BTATUCXHT    OF    PUSFOSK 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assist 
each  State  In — 

(1)  aasorlng  access  to  quaUty  health  serv- 
ices at  reasonable  cost  for  Its  residents  and  In 
particular,  for  residents  with  limited  means 
and  residents  who  live  In  areas  with  limited 
availability  of  health  services: 

(2)  encouraging  the  use  of  ambulatory 
health  services: 

(3)  assuring  the  most  appropriate,  effec- 
tive, and  efficient  utUlzatlon  of  health  care 
faculties  and  personnel; 

(4)  exercising  Its  health  care  responslbU- 
Itles  In  a  flexible  manner  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  Federal  requirements: 

(6)  providing  health  services  to  migratory 
and  seasonal  agricultural  workers,  medically 
underaerved  populations,  coal  miners,  and 
Individuals  at  home;  and 

(6)  providing  health  aervlces  reUtlng  to 
medical  emergencies,  mental  health,  alcohol- 
ism and  alcohol  abuse,  and  drug  abuse. 

HEALTH  SXaVICES  BLOCK  CaAMT 

Sic.  4.  Subpart  I  of  part  D  of  title  in  of  the 
PubUc   Health   Service   Act   Is  amended   to 
read  as  fcdlowa: 
"Subpart  I — ^Healtti  Services  Block  Grant 

"AUTHOUZATION  OF  APPBOFBIATIOirS 

"See.  338.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  a|q>roprtated  $844,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

.  "ALLOnCKIfTS;  APPLICATXOirS 

"Ssc.  329.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  section  328  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shaU  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  tbe  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  appropriated  imder  section  328 
for  that  fiscal  year  as  tbe  total  amount  pro- 
vided or  aUotted  by  the  Secretary  for  fiscal 
year  1981  to  the  State  and  to  enUtles  in  the 
State  under  section  301  of  this  Act  for  State 
mental  health  services  demonstrations,  under 
this  section  and  sections  328,  330.  339.  340. 
S40A.  1202.  1203.  and  1204  of  this  Act  (as 
such  sections  were  in  effect  on  September 
30,  1981),  under  sections  302,  310.  and  311  of 


the  Oomprebenalve  Alcohol  Abuae  and 
Aloobollsm  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Be- 
hablUtation  Act  of  1970  (aa  such  sections 
were  In  effect  on  September  30,  1981 ) ,  under 
sections  409  and  410  of  the  Drug  Abuae  Pre- 
vention, Ireatment.  and  BehablUtatlon  Act 
(as  such  sections  were  In  effect  on  September 
ao,  1081).  under  secUons  202,  203,  304,  and 
211  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Onters 
Act  (as  such  sections  were  in  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981),  imder  section  437  (a)  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977  (as  such  section  was  In  effect  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981).  bore  to  tbe  total  amount 
provided  or  allotted  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  sections  and  title  to  all  States  and  to 
entities  in  all  States  from  ^>proprlatlons  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

"(b)  Bach  State  desiring  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subpart 
shaU  submit  an  application  to  tbe  Secretary. 
Each  such  appUcation  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  ShaU  contain  or  be  accompanied  by  such 
information  aa  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require.  Bach  such  appUcation  shaU 
contain — 

"(1)  assurances  that  tbe  State  has  eatab- 
lished  procedures  imder  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  tbe  State  may  disapprove  tbe  receipt 
by  tbe  State  of  any  payment  under  this 
subpart: 

"(2)  assurances  that  the  legislature  of  the 
State  has  ctxnpUed  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(3)  assurances  that  tbe  State^ 

"(A)  wlU  reserve  not  less  than  1  percent 
and  not  more  than  6  percent  of  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  State  under  section  330; 

"(B)  wlU  use  the  amounts  reserved  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  conduct  an  evaluation 
of  activities  supported  under  this  subpart; 
and 

"(C)  has  developed  or  will  develop  a 
working  relatlonahlp  with  a  faculty  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  which  wiU  provide  or  assist 
in  providing  such  evaluation. 

"(c)  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
3rear  In  which  a  State  receives  funds  under 
this  subpart,  no  funds  shaU  be  aUotted  to 
such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
part unless  the  legislature  of  the  State,  after 
the  conduct  of  pubUc  hearings  by  such  leg- 
islature on  the  proposed  use  and  distribution 
of  funds  to  be  provided  under  this  subpart 
for  such  fiscal  year,  has  aUocated  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  by — 

"(1)  direct  appropriation; 

"(2)  approval  of  a  plan  for  tbe  allocation 
of  such  funds  proposed  by  tbe  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State;  or 

"(3)  any  other  method  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  which  assures  that  such  funds  are 
allocated  in  a  manner  which  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  affected  interesU  to  be  beard. 

"PATMXMTB  TO  VrATSS 

"Sec.  330.  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments, in  accordance  with  section  203  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Coopomtlon  Act  of  1988 
and  after  receiving  the  apidlcation  required 
by  section  329(b).  to  each  State  from  its  al- 
lotment under  section  339(a)  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 328. 

"xwB  or  rums 

"Sbc.  330A.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  un- 
der subeectlan  (b)  or  subsection  (c).  pay- 
ments made  under  section  330  and  amounts 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law  for 
use  under  this  subpart  may  be  used  by  a 
State  for  the  provision  of  health  services  and 
for  reUted  activlUes.  including  planning. 
administration,  and  education — 

"(A)  for  migratory  and  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers,  medicaUy  underserved  popu- 
lations, coal  miners,  and  individuals  at 
home;  and 

"(B)  medical  emergencies,  mental  health, 
alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  dmg 
abuse. 


7746 

"(1)  BMb  8Mit*  NMlTlac  I 

I  «M  Is  Dot  nqulTCd  to  um  fnada  paid 

.  to  wny  oat  tbo  aeUvltiM 

~  IB  pan«n«b  (l)  la 

■UnUar  aeUTtttM  waA 

I  oBRlad  ovt  with  tb«  aupport  o( 

I  prtor  to  Oetobv  1.  IStl. 

"(S)  Dm  aMratarj  may  provld*  fnlinlml 
-ITT— **~-*  to  StstM  la  ylannlnt  mm!  opont- 
lac  ootlTltlw  to  bo  ouTloa  out  oadM'  this 
■nhpOTt 

"(bXl)  AMonnti  aworltia  la  mbMctton 
(a)  BMy  not  bo  mad  foe— 

"(A)    InpatUnt  aarriam.  other  thaa  ta- 
ptmaOfA  by  tbo  BtcnUrj: 

'(B)  «Mh  payBMDto  to  lataadwl  raetploato 
or  bMUh  Mrvtaw; 

**(0>  Um  parch  mo  or  Un|>rov«ni«nt  of  toAd. 
or  tho  pnwftiM.  eonotructloo.  or  pomikauxt 
laiprot— nt  (othar  thaa  aUaor  ramodel- 
lac)  of  aajr  bolldlac  or  otbor  fMUltr.  or 

"(D)  lottafytac  maj  roqulmaoat  for  tho 
oipondltaro  of  aoa-FMlarkl  fuaiU  m  »  oon- 
dMoB  for  Um  rooolpt  of  Ftdanl  tuadB. 

"(S)  Tho  Saerotory  moy  walvo  tho  Umlto- 
tlon  Botif  Iwwl  In  pon^rmph  (1)(C)  upon 
tho  nqoMt  of  *  Stoto  If  tho  aooiotory  fliub 
that  tharo  ara  axtraonllnary  drcumatanoaa 
to  jiMttfy  tha  walvar  and  that  gimntlBc  tha 
watvar  will  aaaiat  la  oairylag  out  thla  aub- 
part. 

"(e)  Fma  tha  amoonta  paid  to  a  Stata 
uadar  aactloa  S80  from  anMmnta  appro- 
prlatad  for  a  flacal  yaar.  a  Stata  may  traaafar 
up  to  f  pareant  for  tiaa  undar  otbar  prorlr 
aioas  a<  Ibdaral  law  provldlnc  for  support 
at  haalth  prooiotlon  and  rtlaaaw  prara&tloii 
or  aodal  aarrlcaa  or  for  mnotlin  home  anargy 
and  amargaaey  aaalataDoa  naada.  Tha  Stata 
ahaU  latocm  tha  Saeratary  of  any  auch  traaa- 
far of  foada. 

"(d)  A  Stata  ahall  expand  anwunta  ra- 
ferrad  to  la  anbaactlon  (a)  by  tha  and  of  tha 
llaeal  yaar  foUowlng  tha  flaoal  yaar  for  which 
thay  wara  approprlatad. 

"(a)  A  Stata  oisj  uaa  a  portion  of  tha 
amnwnta  laiaiiad  to  In  aubaaetton  (a)  for 
th«  |inw|w».  ^  .j.*.i«i,g  tjM.imi>»i  ifiitannr 
from  pabhe  or  prlrata  antlttaa  If  tha  Stata 
iWraiiiiliiaa  that  such  aaalatanoe  la  lequlrad 
la  davalopiac  Impkwnantlng.  and  edmlnla- 
tarlnc  praframa  fnaded  under  thla  aubpart. 
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(a)  SKh  State  ahall  prapara 
OB  aettvltlaa  oanied  out  tinder  thla 
aobpart.  Beports  ahaU  be  la  aoch  form.  ahaU 
onntain  aoch  lafarmatlon,  aad  ■>««T'  be  made 
at  aatib  tlmaa  (but  at  least  every  two  yean) 
aa  the  Stata  flnda  aeeeaaary  to  aeiiiie  aa  ac- 
curate deecrtpUiMt  at  the  acttvltlee  ewrted 
oat  oader  thla  aubpart  aad  aoomplete  record 
oC  the  purpoaaa  for  which  fonda  provldad 
under  thla  aabpart  were  en^eaded.  The  State 
ahan  make  ooplea  of  tha  reporta  ratiulrad  by 
thla  aactlan  available  for  pnbUc  tnapectkm 
wlthla  the  Slate.  Ooplee  ahan  alao  be  pro- 
vided, upon  raqnast.  to  aay  latareated  pobUc 
agener.  aad  aaeh  ao^  acaacy  may  paoiide 
Ite  viewe  oa  theee  raporta  to  the  Ooaitraaa. 

''(h)a)  At  least  every  two  years,  each 
8«>«a  ahan  prapare  aa  aodlt  of  its  ezpendi- 
torea  of  amoaats  received  under  this  anh- 
part  aad  aowunts  transferred  to  carry  out 
tha  parpoeaa  of  thla  aabpart.  Kach  aoch  au- 
dit ahan  be  eoodaeted  by  an  entity  inde- 
paadaart  of  aay  agency  admtnlatering  aettvl- 
tles  er  aarvioaa  carried  out  under  thl«  sub- 
part aad  ahan  be  eonducted  in  accordance 
with  generany  accepted  accountinv  prind- 
plaa.  Wlthla  thirty  dava  after  the  compleUon 
of  each  each  aodtt.  tha  chief  eaeeuUve  offi- 
cer of  the  State  ahaU  submit  a  eooy  or  sucb 
aadlttotte  leglalature  of  the  State  and  to 


•(1)  BMh  SUte  ahan  repay  to  the  Onited 
Stetoa  aay  amoaats  fiouad  not  to  have  been 
led  la  aecOTdanoe  with  this  subpart. 
that  the  Secretary  may  o^eet  each 
<a  agalast  aay  othar  aawunt  to  which 
»e  state  le  or  may  beeome  allotted  under 
thla  aubpart. 


S90C.  (a)  No  parson  ahall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  aex 
be  excluded  ftom  partldpatlOB  In,  be  denied 
the  beneflta  of ,  or  be  aubjaeted  to  dlscrimi- 
natloa  under,  any  program  or  activity 
funded  la  whole  or  in  part  with  funda  made 
available  uadar  thla  aubpart.  Any  prohlbi- 
tlon  agalast  discrimination  oa  the  baala  oi 
ago  uadar  the  Age  Oleerlmlnatlon  Act  or 
197S  or  with  ra^art  to  an  otherwiae  quau- 
fled  handicapped  Individual  aa  provided  In 
aeetlon  6M  of  the  BtiiabUltatlon  Act  of  l9io 
ahaU  alao  apply  to  aay  aoch  program  or  ao- 
Uvlty. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determlnaa 
that  a  State  that  haa  received  a  payment 
under  thla  aubpart  haa  faUed  to  comply  with 
aubeectlon  (a)  of  thla  aactlan  or  an  antfl- 
cable  regulation,  he  ahall  notify  the  chief 
eseoutlve  oflloar  of  the  SUte  and  ahaU  re- 
quaat  him  to  aecure  compuanoe.  If  within  a 
raaeonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  aU- 
ty  days,  the  chief  esecutlve  officer  falls  or 
rafusss  to  aecure  eompUanoe.  the  Secretary  la 
authorised  to  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  with  a  recommendation  that 
aa  approprUte  dvU  acUon  be  InsUtuted.  (3) 
ezerciee  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
by  UUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  19M, 
the  Age  Diaerlmlnatlon  Act  of  1»75,  or  aec- 
Uon  S04  of  the  BehabUltaaon  Act  of  1»73. 
aa  may  be  appUcable.  or  (3)  take  such  other 
aetlon  aa  may  be  provided  by  law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  la  referred  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  piusuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  thti  ssetlon.  or  whenever  he  hss  reaaon  to 
believe  that  the  State  la  engaged  in  a  pattern 
or  practice  in  Tlolstlon  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring 
a  cIvU  acUcn  in  any  appropriate  United 
Statee  district  court  for  such  relief  ss  may 
be  appropriate.  Including  injunctive  relief.". 
TBAMsiTiuH  rsovisioirs 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  purpoee  of  this  section  is 
to  permit  for  Osoal  yesr  1083  only  Ststes  to 
choose  between  operating  programs  under 
the  block  grant  established  by  subpart  J  of 
part  D  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (as 
amended  by  secUon  4  of  this  Act)  or  oper- 
ating programs  under  the  provisions  of  law 
(other  than  provisions  relating  to  authorisa- 
tions of  appropriations,  allotment,  or  dlstrl- 
buUon  of  projsct  granu  among  SUtee)  re- 
pealed by  eectlon  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
stoo  of  law.  from  the  amounts  allotted  to  a 
State  under  section  339  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section  4  of  this 
Act) ,  a  State  may  chooee,  for  dsoal  year  1983 
only,  to  carry  out  programs  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subpart  I  of  part  D  of  the  PubUc 
Eealth  Service  Act  (ss  amended  by  section 

4  of  this  Act) ,  or  to  csrry  such  programs 
under  the  provisions  of  law  (other  than  pro- 
visions relating  to  authorisations  of  appro- 
pnatlons.  allotments,  or  the  distribution 
of  protect  granu  among  SUtes)  In  effect  on 
SeptenUMr  30,  1981,  but  repealed  by  section 

5  of  ttUs  Act. 

(3)  Tbe  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  apply  to  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  in  such  paragraph  even  if  there  is 
a  spedAc  termination  provision  or  other  pro- 
vlslon  of  Isw  ending  any  progmm  subject  to 
this  Act. 

(8)  bch  SUU  selecting  the  option  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  phaee  In  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
during  any  month  during  fiscal  year  1983 
after  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlcee  shall  provide  such  aaslstance  to  the 
SUtee  aa  the  SUtee  may  require  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
BSFBSis  sirs  coNvoaiciMO  AMsmtKxirra 

Sac.  «.  (a)(1)  Section  317(r).subparUin 
and  IV  of  part  D  of  UUe  m.  eecUons  1301. 
1303.  1303.  1304.  130S(d).  1306.  1307(a).  1308. 


1308,  aad  1310.  aad  part  B  of  tttls  zn  of  ths 
PubUc  Hsaltta  Service  Act  ara  rqtealad. 

(3)  SecUon  437(a)  of  the  fbdsral  Klae 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  U  repealed. 

(3)  Paru  A  and  B  of  Utle  m  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuss  and  Alcoholism 
PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and  BehablllUtlon 
Act  of  1970  are  repealed. 

(4)  Sections  400,  410.  and  411  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and  Behablll- 
Utlon Act  are  repealed. 

(5)  The  Community  Ifental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  Is  repealed. 

(8)  SecUon  101,  part  B  of  UUe  I.  UUee  n 
and  m.  and  sscUons  503.  803,  801,  and  806 
of  the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)(1)  SecUon  3(f)  of  tha  Public  Health 
Service  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "1301 
(3),". 

(3)  (A)  Title  XH  of  auch  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"Part  A — Asalatance  for  Bueigency  Medical 
Servlcee  BysUms". 

(B)  Section  1300  of  such  Act  U  redeelg- 
nated  ss  secUon  1301. 

(C)  SeoUon  1307(b)  of  such  Act  is  re- 
designated as  secUon  1303. 

(3)  The  eecond  senUnoe  of  eecUon  4S8(s) 
of  such  Act  Is  aoiended  by  striking  out  ",  the 
Mental  Retardation  PadliUee  and  Oommu- 
nlty  Mental  Health  CenUis  Construction  Act 
of  1963  (other  thsn  part  C  of  Utle  II).  and 
the  Mental  Health  SysUms  Act". 

(4)  SecUon  807  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  approprlaUons  available 
under  the  Oommunity  Mental  Health  Cen- 
Urs  Act  for  oonstrucUon  snd  staffing  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  sIcoIkH- 
ism  and  narooUc  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and 
drug  dependence  fadllUes,". 

(6)  SecUon  513  of  such  Act  Is  smended 
by  striking  out  "the  Mental  BetardaUon  Pa- 
dliUee ConstrucUon  Aot.  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,". 

(6)  Section  1513(e)  (1)  (A)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  smended  by  striking  out  ",  the  Oommu- 
nity Mental  Health  Ceaters  Aot,  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act,  secttons  409  and  410  of 
the  Drug  Abuee  PrevenUon,  Treatment,  and 
Bebablliuuon  Act,  or  the  Oom|irehsnslve 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  PrevenUon, 
Treatment,  and  RehabUlUtkm  Act  of  1970". 

(7)  SecU<m  1531(d)(3)(A)  of  auch  Act  la 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  the  Community 
Mental  Health  centers  Act,"  aad  tnaerting 
in  lieu  theseof  '*or":  aad 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  and  the  Drug  Abuse 
Office  and  IVeatment  Act  of  1073". 

(8)  SecUon  1534(c)(6)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
smended  by  striking  out  "the  Community 
MenUl  Health  Centers  Act,  secUon  409  or 
410  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1973.  or  the  Comorehenalve  Alcohol 
Abuae  and  Alco>>ollsm  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, and  BehaMlltaUon  Act  of  1970.". 

(9)  Section  437(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  U  amended 
by  strlk-lns  out  the  first  sentence. 

(10)  SecUon  3(b)(1)  of  the  Comoreben- 
sive  Alcohol  Abuee  snd  Aloohollnn  Preven- 
Uon. Treatment,  and  BehablUtation  Act  of 
1970  Is  smended  by  strlklnr  out  "snd  direct 
Federal  assl«Unee  to  communltv-bssed  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  tirgent  needs  of  special 
poDiiIatlons." 

(11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  101(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"an<t  o'ui'.  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Heal«^h  Centers  Act". 

(13>  Section  301(b)(3)  of  snch  Act  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B) ,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  before  "Con- 
sistent". 

(IS) (A)  SecHon  103  of  the  Drue  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment,  aad  BehablllUtlon 
Act  Issaiended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "and  to  oommunity- 
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Iisssd  programs  to  msst  the  orgeat  naods 
of  spsclal  populations"  In  paragraph  (1). 
aad 

(II)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(B)  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (4)  of  such  sec- 
tion  ara  ralaatgaatad  aa  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(8) .  req>eoUvely. 

(13)  SeeUoa  406(a)  of  sutib  Act  Is 
smended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
in  paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  striking  out  tha  semieidoa  and 
"and"  at  the  end  ctf  paragraph  (8)  aad  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(C)  by  atrlklng  out  paragraph  (4) . 

(14)  SecUon  41S(b)(3)  of  aoch  Act  U 
smended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B): 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  before  "Con- 
sistent". 

(15)  The  table  of  sections  of  Utle  IV  of 
such  Act  Is  amsnded  by  striking  out  the 
Items  relating  to  sections  400,  410,  and  411. 

(IS)  TlUe  I  of  the  Mental  Health  ^sUms 
Aot  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Part  A— OeOnlttons"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Other"  la  the  sec- 
tion heading  tor  seeUon  103:  aad 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragrapha  (8).  (4), 
(0),  snd  (7)  of  section  103,  and  by  re- 
designating psrsgraph  (6)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(17)  The  table  of  contenU  la  tha  first 
secUon  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
secttons  101.  106,  106,  107,  301  through  308. 
301  through  303.  306  through  309.  316 
through  317,  331.  335  through  338.  603.  603, 
801.  and  806,  parU  A  and  B  of  Utle  I,  UUe 
U,  UUe  m,  and  parU  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  B  ot 
UUe  m,  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 103  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  103.  DsmrrriDMS.". 

(18)  SecUon  601(a)  of  such  Act  is 
smended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "community  mental 
bealth  centers  aad  other"  la  paragraph 
(S):  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragnnm  (6) . 

OTBCTTVS  DATS 

Sac.  7.  The  amendmenU  made  by  seeUon 
4  and  the  amendmenU  and  repeals  made  by 
secUcn  6  shaU  take  effect  on  October  l,  1981. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1028.  A  blU  to  Gonwdidate  FMeral 
assistance  to  States  for  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  States  in  adminis- 
tering health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention im>gram8,  and  for  otho*  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


navkNTivs  BSALTH  siavicss  BLOCK  oBSJrr  scr 
ow  lesi 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mi.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  "the  Preventive  Health 
Services  Block  Onixt  Act  of  1981".  a  bill 
which  will  revitalize  our  Nation's  efforts 
to  promote  public  health  and  wdl-being. 
This  bill  is  similar  to  tbe  admlnlstra- 
Uoa'a  health  prevention  block  grant  pro- 
posal transmitted  to  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  on  April  0, 1981.  The  purpose  and 
rationale  for  mv  legldatton  were 
thoughtfully  artfculated  by  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Rtchard  S. 
Schweiker  in  his  letter  of  April  6.  trans- 
mitttng  the  adminlstratlai's  bill  to  the 
Senate: 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  the  SUtas  and 
territories  with  rssoturces  aad  the  appropri- 
ate control  of  thoee  resources  to  conduct 
bsalth  promoUon  and  disease  prevenUon  ac- 
tlvlUee  effecUvely.  It  would  remove  many 


of  the  current  barriers  which  Inhibit  the 
translar  of  raeoiiroes  from  one  problem  area 
to  another  aa  needs  dicuu.  It  would  pro- 
moU  efficiency  and  reaponaivenesa  by  allow- 
ing autea  to  undertake  creaUve  and  ooat- 
effecUve  approachea  for  reducing  preventable 
morbidity  and  mortality  within  tbeir  popu- 
laUona.  The  proposed  leglaUUon  would  also 
overcome  eeveral  of  the  moet  serious  prob- 
lems In  current  federal  bealth  promoUon  and 
diaeaaa  pretention  programa. 

The  current  categortcsd  project  granU  for 
preventtve  health  have  not  adequately  met 
aUU  and  local  needs  and  priorities.  They 
have  not  been  well  InU^rated  with  sUU  pre- 
venttve health  aettvltlea  and  the  categorical 
nature  of  the  granU  has  limited  the  flexl- 
blUty  of  sUtes  to  respond  to  local  condlUona. 
SUtas  can  bsst  tailor  programs  snd  reeources 
to  meet  their  specific  problems  and  needs. 

The  draft  hUl  would  eliminate  federal  re- 
quiremenU  that  currenUy  inhibit  the  effec- 
Uve  undertaking  of  preventive  health  activi- 
ties. The  only  llmiutlons  are  that  funds  may 
not  be  used  for  cash  payments,  for  construc- 
tion, for  tbe  purchase  of  land  or  faciliUes. 
or  to  satisfy  SUU  matching  requlremenU 
under  other  Federal  programs.  In  addition. 
fi'^'^^vr^  under  the  draft  bill  would  be 
subjsct  to  the  nond  IscrimlnaUon  provisions 
now  applicable  to  ssslstance  provided  imder 
UUe  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  A  key  feature  of  the 
enforcement  mechanism  in  these  provisions 
sffords  the  Oovemor  of  esch  SUte  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  compliance  with  the  non- 
dlscrlmlnaUon  requirements  before  Federal 
enforcement  acUons  are  taken. 

SUtes.  their  poUUcal  subdivisions,  and 
other  granteea  within  a  State's  boundaries 
have  experienced  problems  with  unstable  re- 
source allocaUons.  The  coascMldatUm  of 
graaU  and  veaUng  of  reeponsibUity  with 
tha  Statee  would  eSeeUvely  aubaUtute  ata- 
blllty  of  funding  for  the  current  uncertainty. 
Funda  would  be  alloratert  among  the  Statee 
on  the  besla  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiacal  year 
equivalent  to  the  proportionate  ahare  of  Fed- 
eral health  prevenUon  funds  for  each  State 
and  enUUee  within  the  SUte  for  fiacal  year 
1981.  Federal  reqtilremente  for  detailed  SUte 
plsna  aad  lengthy  reporu  would  be  dlml- 
nated.  Audit  requlremenU  la  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  at  1968  would 
be  carried  out  under  Oovemment-wlde  diree- 
Uvee  designed  to  ensure  that  dupllcaUve 
Federal  audit  aeUvlUea  srere  not  conducted 
In  addition  to  SUte  qxmsored  audiu  using 
generally  accepted  accounting  prlndolea.  The 
act  would  apply  to  granU  under  the  draft 
bill  In  the  same  manner  It  appUea  to  all  other 
Federal  grant  programa. 

Becauae  of  the  efficlendea  to  be  realised 
through  the  elimination  of  dnpUcaUon  in 
acttvlttee  and  admlnlstraUon  and  because  of 
the  reduction  la  luuieceaaary  administrative 
requlremenU.  slgnlltcant  cost  savings  would 
be  poaalble.  The  draft  bUl  would  authorise 
approptlatlona  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  yeara  of  ...  an 
amwmt  equal  to  approximately  76  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  current  eervloea  level  for 
the  programa  which  would  be  replaoed  by  the 
block  grant.  As  an  Integral  part  ot  tbe  Presi- 
dents program  for  economic  recovery,  theae 
expendltora  restimlnU  would  contribute  to 
ending  Inflation,  erhlch  haa  severely  eroded 
ths  reeourees  available  at  the  SUte  and 
local  level  to  provide  needed  services. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  significant 
chaise  In  approach  to  Federal-SUU  rela- 
tions .  .  .  will  result  In  Improved  programs 
snd  greater  administrative  efficiency  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

Aa  I  have  said,  my  legislation  does  vary 
In  several  regards  from  the  administra- 
tion's draft  bllL 

ffrwrlflrally.    my    health    ixweotlon 


block  grant  bill  includes  tbe  following 
programs:  Hish  blood  pressure  control, 
health  incoitives  granU  to  tbe  States, 
risk  reduction  and  health  education,  ve- 
nereal disease,  fluorldatian.  rat  caatici. 
family  planning  services,  and  adoieacent 
health  services.  In  addition  to  these  pro- 
grams, the  administration's  draft  bill  In- 
cludes lead-based  point  poisoninc  pre- 
vention and  genetic  diseases.  I  expect  to 
see  these  two  programs  Included  In  a 
separate  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant,  Jurtsdlctlon  over  which 
would  reside  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee's Health  Subcommittee,  rather 
than  in  the  I^tbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  The  movement  ot 
these  two  additional  programs  Into  this 
alternate  block  grant  is  consistent  with 
the  strategy  devised  tor  Senator  Dou  and 
myself,  with  the  support  of  Senate  ma- 
Jori^  leader  BiKxa.  It  assures  that 
wherever  posslUe  block  grants  would  not 
require  Joint  referral  between  our  com- 
mittees. As  Introduced,  my  bill  only  re- 
quires referral  to  the  Senate  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  which  I 
chair. 

SOOOTJWTASIUrT 

During  hearings  held  in  my  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Conmiittee  there  was 
optimism,  as  wdl  as  c<mcem,  about  how 
funds  under  the  block  grant  will  be 
handled  by  the  States.  To  assure  ac- 
countability f(H-  Federal  funds  my  bill 
requires  after  the  first  year,  that  hear- 
ings be  held  (preferraUy  by  the  State 
legislature)  on  the  allocation  ot  funds 
under  the  block  grant.  Further,  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  under  the  Uock  grant 
could  be  made  only  by  the  duly  elected 
legislature  of  each  State  by:  "direct  ap- 
propriation: approval  of  a  State  plan 
allocating  such  funds:  or  other  method, 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  i^ikh  as- 
sures that  the  funds  are  allocated  in  a 
method  which  in-ovides  an  opportunity 
tor  affected  Interests  to  be  heard." 


It  is  Important  that  the  block  grants 
start  In  fiscal  year  1982  (starting  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981)  In  order  to  maxlmiBe  tbe 
construction  benefit  available  to  both  tbe 
Federal  Government  and  State  govern- 
ment. However,  many  State  legislatures 
are  already  out  of  session  this  year  and 
not  every  State's  executive  branch  would 
be  prepared  to  imidement  a  block  grant 
proposal  on  Octobo- 1  ever  assuming  that 
block  grant  legislation  was  enacted  into 
law  by  June  30  of  this  year.  Accordingly, 
my  bill  provides  for  a  pbased-ln  transi- 
tion during  fiacal  year  1982.  States  which 
are  ready  to  begin  block  grants  on  Oc- 
tober 1  would  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Those 
with  legal  or  administrative  dUBcuIUes 
would  l>e  allowed  to  move  into  a  block 
grant  system  during  fiscal  year  1982 
without  any  unnecessary  disruption  of 
preventive  health  services  wlthbi  the 
boundaries  of  their  State.  I  bdleve  that 
this  is  the  most  equitable  and  Just  means 
of  assuring  the  necessary  period  for 
transition.  It  assures  that  States  and 
local  authorities  are  not  left  hlgji  and 
dry. 

TiiHJiicsi.  sasmrawca 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  be  di- 
rected to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
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•Iff  State  which  requwta  such  help  In 
g0tkti«  up  or  Imptementtnc  lU  block 
grant  pnttwBL 

wwu.v»tnom 

mttmately.  both  the  State  govem- 
Bunti  and  the  Federal  Ooveminent  must 
erahMte  these  programs'  effectiveness. 
TnutttiaoAUy.  the  Federal  oovemment 
hsa  spent  between  1  and  3  percent  of 
program  BMneys  for  eraluatloo.  Accord- 
fngiy  taj  bm  dlrwrts  the  SUtes  to  spend 
DO  kas  than  1  percent  but  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  of  their  bloek  grant  money 
^i»vVw  this  un  to  accomplish  evaluation. 
When  and  where  appropriate  tiie  SUte 
government  may  wen  need  to  appropri- 
ate moiM9S  from  other  accounts  to 
achieve  neoeasary  evaluations  and  to  as- 
sure adequate  aooountabillty  for  funds. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  SUtes  will  not  use 
thk  money  to  create  additional  bureauc- 
radca  but  will  rely  heavflv  on  available 
raowoes.  particularly  within  universi- 
ties and  academic  health  colters  to  pro- 
Tide  the  necessary  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  block  grant. 

■LOCKS 


Under  the  administration  bill  a  State 
could  transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
funds  It  received  under  any  block  grant 
to  any  one  of  several  other  related  block 
grants.  I  am  ooncemed  that  this  amount 
may  be  too  large  and  have  Inserted 
within  the  text  of  my  bill  a  cap  of  5  per- 
cent on  such  transfers,  a  percentage  large 
enough  to  Insure  adequate  flexibility 
without  Jeopardising  programmatic  sup- 
port. 

m  conclusion,  my  bill  is  similar  to  the 
Beagan  administration's  proposal  and 
■hares  Its  commitment  to  a  renewed  fed- 
eralist spirit,  providing  the  States  with 
greater  resources  in  dealing  with  health 
jmmotion  and  disease  prevention.  It  is  a 
commitment  to  once  again  make  the  pro- 
tection ol  the  public  health  a  SUte  and 
local  eopcem.  by  giving  government 
which  Is  closest  to  the  people  the  author- 
ity and  resources  to  make  this  possible. 

I  esk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
o<  the  bin  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd.  as 

follows:  

&  lOM 

Be  tt  emeUd  by  tha  Senate  and  Honte  of 
Mepreaemtmttvee  of  the  OnMed  Statet  of 
Amerlee  t»  Comgreee  eeeemhled,  Th»t  thla  Act 
i»«y  b*  dtod  M  th*  "Pi«»mU*«  HMdtb  Serr- 
lo«  Block  Onat  Act  of  1981". 

■TATiifBirr  or  Fiimnaa 

BBC  X  The  OoogiMS  flad*  and  d«cUns 

tlMt— 

(1)  during  tb*  past  twmty  jeen  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  hae  eetabUabed  numeroui 
pngrame  to  aaalst  Stetee.  local  goremmenu. 
and  private  organisation*  In  promoting 
iMaltb  and  prerentlng  dlaeaer. 

(3)  despite  the  growtlj  in  Pederml  funding 
for  preventive  bealth  aerrlces.  SUte  and 
local  goremnMBta  retain  primary  reepcn- 
alMllty  for  tbe  provtelon  of  such  ■eitluea: 

(•)  tbe  growtb  in  tbe  number  of  Fsderal 
MiliUiin  Drograme  and  In  tbe  aaM>clated 
faqulieaasnta  Impneert  on  recipients  of  racta 
BTT*"*— ""^  baa  reenlted  In  tlie  replacement  of 
determinations  by  SUte  and  local  ofllcUU  as 
to  whleb  ptevenUTe  bealtb  activities  need 
to  be  undertaken  wttb  decisions  of  Ftderal 


(4)  the  proUfaratlon  of  Federal  programs 
iswUted  in  substantial  inegrtenrtes  in 


the  way  prevwitlve  health  actlvltlaa  are  un- 
dntakoa.  In  burdensome  admlnlstratlTe 
ooeta.  and  In  spending  patterns  that  fr«- 
quanUy  do  not  reflect  the  prtorltles  and 
bealtb  needs  of  the  resldenU  (rf  each  8UU: 

(6)  the  beet  use  of  governmental  health 
reaouicee  in  meeting  the  prevenUve  bealth 
naeda  of  tbe  Nation  requlree  that  the  Fid- 
eral  Oovemment  support  and  not  displace 
the  SUU  role  In  determining  which  preven- 
Uve health  acttvlUsa  to  support  and  how 
beet  to  support  them;  and 

(8)  allowing  the  SUtaa  substantial  fled- 
btllty  in  tbe  uee  of  Federal  flnanclal  assist- 
snoe  through  conaolldatlon  of  related  as- 
stotance  programa  into  a  slagle  grant  with 
mliiiiwinn  requlrementa  will  help  ensure  a 
proper  governmental  balance.  wlU  permit 
coordinated  planning  at  the  SUU  level,  and 
wlU  help  ensure  the  efTective  uee  of  the  re- 
souross  of  the  Nation  in  tbe  health  area. 

■rATSKZNT  OF   FOB»Oe« 

8sc.  8.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  as- 
sist each  SUU  In— 

(1)  assuring  accees  to  prvvenUve  health 
aenlcee  for  lU  resldenU,  and  In  parUcular, 
for  resldenU  with  limited  means: 

(3)  provision  comprehensive  public  health 
services.  controUlng  rodenU.  fluoridating 
water  supplies,  undertaking  hyp«rUns>oi>  *<=- 
UvlUee.  preventing  and  controlling  venereal 
disease,  preventing  and  controlling  tubercu- 
losis, providing  family  planning  services,  de- 
terring -mnfcing  end  the  use  of  alcohol 
«i»i/<ng  children  and  adolescents,  and  carry- 
ing out  actlvtUca  relating  to  adolescent 
pregnancy:  and 

(3)  otherwise  undertaking  bealth  promo- 
tion and  rllieein  prevention  efforU  to  re- 
duce pievenUble  morbidity  and  mortality 
aiM^  Improve  the  quality  of  life. 

re*nc$nvn  rsalth  bu>ck  osamt 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  Part  B  of  tlUe  in  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  heading  for  such  part  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'Subpart  I— Special  Programs" 

(b)  Sections  S14,  S16.  318,  and  318  of  such 
Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  317  of  such  Act  Is  redesignated 
as  section  313  and  section  320  of  such  Act  Is 
ledeslgnated  as  section  313. 

(d)  Part  B  of  UUe  m  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  II — Preventive  Health  Block  Orant 

"ACTHOalZATlOlt    OF    *FP«0P«1ATI01«S 

"Sac.  814.  For  the  ptirpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $184,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1M3  and  for  aach  of  tbe  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"AIXOTMBrrS:    APrUCATIOWS 

"Sac.  816.  (a)  From  the  amounU  appropri- 
ated under  section  314  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  SUte  an  amount 
which  bears  tbe  same  ratio  to  the  toUl 
amount  appropriated  under  section  314  for 
that  fiscal  year  as  the  total  amount  provided 
or  allotted  by  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  year 
1981  to  the  SUU  and  to  entitles  In  the  SUU 
under  eectlon  314(d)  of  thU  Act.  under  sec- 
tion 317  of  this  Act  for  rodent  control,  hy- 
pertension, and  flxiorldatlon  activities,  under 
sections  318.  1001.  1008.  and  1008  of  tbto  Act. 
and  under  sections  401  and  403  of  the  Health 
Services  and  Centers  AmendmenU  of  1978 
(as  such  sections  and  title  were  in  effect  on 
September  30. 1981)  bore  to  the  total  amount 
provided  or  allotted  by  tbe  Secretary  under 
such  sections  and  ttUe  to  all  SUtee  and  to 
enutlea  in  all  SUtes  from  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

"(b)  Bach  SUU  desirtni;  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  subpart 
shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary. 
Bach  such  application  shall  be  in  such  form 


"usa  or  vuNua 

"Sac.  317.  (a)(1)  Bxcept  as  provided  In 
subeecUon  (b)  or  subsection  (c),  payments 
made  under  section  316  and  amounts  trans- 
ferred under  otber  provisions  of  law  for  use 
under  this  subpart  may  be  used  by  a  SUte 
for— 

"(A)  hy-ertenslon  control  sctlvlties; 

"(B)  health  incentive  activities: 

"(C)  risk  reduction  and  health  education 
actlvlttea: 


and  shaU  contain  or  be  acoompanled  by  such 
InformaUon  as  tbe  Secretary  may  by  ragula- 
Uon  require.  Bach  such  appUoatlon  shall  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  assurancee  that  the  SUU  has  eatab* 
lished  proceduree  under  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  SUU  may  disapprove  the  receipt 
by  the  SUU  of  any  payment  under  this  sub- 
part: 

^•(3)  aasuranoas  that  tbe  loglsUture  of  tbe 
SUU  has  complied  with  the  i»ovislons  of 
subsection  (c);  and 

"(3)  assurancee  that  the  SUte—       

"(A)  WlU  lueeim  not  lesa  than  1  percent 
and  not  more  than  6  percent  of  tbe  amounU 
paid  to  the  SUU  under  section  318; 

"(B)  will  use  the  amounU  reserved  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  conduct  an  evaluaUon 
of  activities  supported  under  thto  subpart; 
and  ._,_ 

"(C)  has  developed  or  wUl  develop  a  work- 
ing relationship  with  a  faculty  of  a  coUege 
or  university  which  wUl  provide  or  assist  ia 
providing  such  evaluation. 

"(c)  Afur  the  expiration  of  the  first  oseai 
year  In  which  a  SUU  receives  funds  under 
thta  subpart,  no  funds  shall  be  aUotted  U 
such  SUU  for  any  fiscal  year  und«  this  sub- 
oart  unices  the  legislature  of  the  SUU.  after 
the  conduct  of  pubUc  heartngn  by  ■«^  »•«- 
islature  on  the  proposed  use  and  d^bu- 
tlon  of  funds  to  be  provided  under  this  eub- 
part  for  such  fiscal  year,  has  aUocated  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds  by — 

"(1)  direct  approprUtlon; 

"(2)  approval  of  a  plan  for  the  aUocaUon 
of  such  funds  proposed  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive ofBcer  of  the  StaU:  or 

"(3)  any  other  method  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  which  assuree  that  such  funds  are 
aUocated  in  a  manner  which  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  affected  InteresU  to  be  heard. 

"PATMKirTS  TO  STATSS 

"S«c  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
paymenU.  In  accordance  with  secUon  303  of 
the  Inurgovemmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1988  and  afUr  receiving  the  appllcaUonre- 
qulred  by  section  315(b).  to  each  SUte  from 
lu  allotment  under  section  316(a)  from 
amounU  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  314. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a  | 
SUU.  may  reduce  the  amount  of  any  pay-  ^ 
ment  under  subsection  (a)  by — 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  suppUes 
(including  vaccines  and  other  prevenUve 
agenU)  or  equipment  furnished  the  State. 
and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Oovemment  when  detailed  to 
the  SUU  and  the  amount  of  any  other  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  detaU  of 
such  officer  or  employee, 
when  the  furnishing  of  suoplies  or  equip- 
ment or  the  detaU  of  an  officer  or  employee 
Is  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the  request 
of  the  SUU  and  for  the  purpoee  of  con- 
ducting activities  described  In  section  317. 
The  amount  by  which  any  payment  U  so 
reduced  shall  be  avaUable  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  costs  Incurred  in  fur- 
nishing the  su'iplies  or  equipment  or  in 
detailing  the  personnel,  on  which  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  payment  U  based,  and  the 
amount  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the 
payment  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  SUU. 
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"(D)  vmsrsal  dlasass  aetlvttlw: 

"(B)  fluoridation  aettvltlas: 

"(F)  rat  control  aottvltlas; 

"(O)  family  piAwwitig  smlciai 

"(H)  adolessent  bealtb  asrvloas. 

"(2)  Bach  SUU  reoeivlng  paymenU  under 
section  818  is  not  required  to  use  funds  paid 
under  that  seeUon  to  carry  out  tbe  acUvlUea 
and  services  descritted  in  paragr^ib  (1)  In 
tbe  same  manner  as  similar  aetlvlUas  and 
seivlces  were  oarrted  out  wltb  tbe  support  oC 
Federal  assistance  prior  to  October  1. 1061. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  provlda  technical 
assists  ncs  to  SUtes  In  planning  and  operat- 
ing acUvlUea  to  be  canlad  out  under  this 
subpart. 

"(b)  (1)  AmounU  deacrtbad  In  subsection 
(a)  may  not  be  used  for — 

"(A)  cash  paymenU  to  Intended  redplenU 
of  health  servlees; 

"(B)  the  purchase  or  inqirovenwnt  of  land, 
or  the  ptux^iase,  construction  or  permanent 
improvement  (other  than  minor  remodeling) 
of  any  building  or  other  facility;  or 

"(C)  satisfying  any  requirement  for  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  fimds. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  paragn4>h  (1)  (B)  upon  the  request 
of  a  SUU  If  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify 
tbe  waiver  and  that  granting  tlie  waiver  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"(c)  From  tbe  amounU  paid  to  a  SUU  un- 
der section  315  from  amounU  appropriated 
for  a  fiscal  year,  a  SUU  may  transfer  up  to 
5  percent  for  use  under  otber  provisions  of 
Fsderal  law  providing  for  support  of  health 
or  social  services  or  for  meeting  home  energy 
and  emergency  assistance  needs.  The  SUU 
shall  inform  tbe  Secretary  of  any  such  trans- 
fer of  funds. 

"(d)  A  State  shall  expend  amounU  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  by  tbe  end  of 
ttie  fiscal  year  foUowlng  tbe  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  ^tpropruted. 

"(e)  A  SUU  may  uas  a  portion  of  tbe 
amounU  refeired  to  In  subaaetlan  (a)  (1)  to 
obtain  tecbnloal  ssslsUnoe  from  public  or 
prtvaU  entttles  if  the  SUU  detennlnaa  that 
such  sssistance  is  required  In  developing,  im- 
plementing, and  adoUnlBtaring  aeUvttlsa  oar- 
rted out  undrr  this  subpart. 

"aaruais  and  auiots 

"Sac.  318.  (a)  Bach  SUU  ahaU  prepare  re- 
porU  on  acUvltles  carried  out  under  this  sub- 
part. BeporU  sbaU  be  in  such  form.  stiaU  con- 
tain such  infonnatlon,  and  abaU  be  ouuie  at 
such  times  (but  at  least  every  two  ysaia)  sa 
tbe  StaU  finds  necessary  to  sscure  an  aoeu- 
raU  deacrtptloa  of  tbe  aotlvttlas  canlsd  out 
under  this  subpart  and  a  oam]deU  rsoord  of 
tbe  purpoeea  fbr  which  funda  provided  un- 
der this  subpart  were  expended.  Tbe  SUU 
SbaU  make  cofdea  of  tbe  reports  rsqulred  by 
this  sectlan  avallabU  for  public  Inspection 
within  tbe  StaU  Copies  sbaU  also  be  pro- 
vided, upon  request,  to  any  Intereated  public 
agency,  and  each  such  agency  may  provide 
iU  views  on  these  reporU  to  tbe  Congrses. 

"(b)  (1)  At  least  every  two  yaara.  eaeb 
StaU  ebau  prepare  an  audit  of  ita  expendl- 
turea  of  amounU  received  undw  thla  eob- 
part  and  amoonto  transferred  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  subpart  Badt  such  audit 
ShaU  be  oonducted  by  an  enttty  Indspandwit 
of  any  agency  administering  acUvlttas  or 
aarrtoee  carried  out  under  thla  subpart,  and 
BbaU  be  conduoUd  in  aooordanee  with  gsn- 
eraUy  accepted  aooountliv  principles.  WHbin 
thirty  days  after  tbs  eompletton  of  oaob 
MXib  audit,  tbe  chief  eaeouttv*  oOlosr  of  tbe 
StaU  SbaU  submit  a  oopy  of  aooh  audit  to 
the  higialature  ot  tbe  StaU  and  to  the 
fle<  lelaiy. 

"(2)  Baoh  8UU  ShaU  repay  to  ttu  VBlted 
States  any  amounU  found  not  to  have  bean 
•ipended  In  aacordsnce  with  tbls  subpart. 


saevt  tbat  tba  Becratary  may 

amounts  against  any  otber  amount  to  which 

th*  StaU  Is  or  may  be  allotted  under  tbls 


"now pisiannwACTOif  raovisioii 
"Bk.  810.  (a)  No  penon  sbaU  on  tbe 
gRwnd  of  race,  colw,  national  origin,  or  sax 
be  SBoludsd  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
tbe  beneflU  of,  or  be  subjected  to  dlscriml- 
naftton  under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
In  wbole  or  In  part  wltb  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  tbls  subpart.  Any  prohibition 
Tgr'— *  Hi««^t«i«^»A>wi  on  the  baais  of  age 
under  the  Age  DlscrimlnatJnn  Act  of  1075 
or  wttti  rsapact  to  an  otbarwlae  quallBed 
handicapped  Individual  as  provided  in  eee- 
tton  604  <rf  the  BehablllU«.lon  Act  of  1073 
ebaU  also  apply  to  any  soefa  program  or 
•oUvlty. 

"(b)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  determine^ 
tbat  a  StaU  that  baa  received  a  payment 
under  ttiw  sutqiart  has  failed  to  comply  wltb 
subseetlan  (a)  <tf  this  sectlan  or  an  appU- 
cable  regulation,  he  shaU  notify  tbe  chief 
exeouUve  oOcer  of  the  StaU  and  abaU  re- 
quest him  to  secure  compliance.  If  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exoeed 
sixty  days,  the  chief  exeouUve  ofllcer  falls 
or  refuses  to  secure  oompllanoa.  tbe  Secre- 
tary U  authorised  to  (1)  refer  the  matter 
to  tbe  Attorney  General  wltb  a  reoommenda- 
tkn  <bat  an  approprtau  dvU  action  be  in- 
stituted. (2)  exerdse  the  powers  and  func- 
tions iMOVlded  by  Utle  VI  of  the  ClvU  BlgbU 
Act  of  1064,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1075,  or  section  504  of  tbe  BebabUltatlon 
Act  <tf  1078,  as  may  be  appUoaUe.  or  (8)  take 
such  other  acUon  as  may  be  provided  by 
law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  tbe 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  tble  eecudn,  or  whenever  he  has  reaaon 
to  btileve  that  tbe  StsiU  Is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  vlotatlon  oi  tbe  pro- 
vlslans  of  this  section,  tbe  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  dvU  acUon  in  any  ^iproprlaU 
TAdlted  ataUe  dietrtet  court  for  such  rtilef 
as  may  be  appropriate.  IncHwltng  Injunctive 
reUaC.'*. 


Sic.  5.  (a)  The  purpose  of  tbls  section  b 
to  permit  for  fiscal  year  1062  only  SUtee  to 
diooee  between  operating  programs  under 
ttaa  blodc  grant  establlabed  by  subpart  n  of 
part  B  of  UUe  in  of  tbe  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (as  added  by  section  4(d)  of  this 
Act)  or  operating  programs  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  (otber  than  provisions  relat- 
ing to  autboriaatlons  of  ^>proprUtlons.  al- 
lotment, or  distribution  of  project  granU 
among  States)  repealed  by  section  8  of  this 


(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  otber  pro- 
vision of  law.  from  the  amounU  allotted  to 
a  StaU  under  section  815  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  eectlon  4 
(d)  of  this  Act),  a  SUU  may  choose,  for 
fiscal  year  1962  only,  to  carry  out  programs 
nndsr  tbs  provisions  of  subpart  n  of  T>art  B 
of  tttle  nx  of  tbe  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(as  added  by  section  *  (d)  of  this  Act)  or  to 
carry  such  programa  under  the  provisions  of 
law  (other  than  provisions  relating  to  au- 
tborlaatlons  of  approprUUons.  aUotmenU. 
or  tbe  distribution  of  project  granU  among 
StaUs)  In  effect  on  SepUmber  80,  1061.  but 
repffUed  by  eectlon  6  or  this  Act. 

(S)  Hie  provisions  of  paragraoh  (1)  of  tbls 
subsection  apply  to  the  provisloas  of  law 
refStiad  to  in  such  paragraph  even  if  there 
Is  a  speetflc  termination  provlrton  or  other 
ptovlakm  of  law  ending  any  program  subject 
to  this  Act. 

(8)  BBCb  SUU  selecting  the  opUon  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  phase  In  carrying  out 
programa  under  the  provisloas  of  this  Act 
dmteg  any  month  during  fiscal  year  1982 
aftar  giving  notice  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Health 


(e)  Tlis  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
SarvtoaasbaU  provide  such  asslstsnrs  to  tbe 
butcs  ss  the  Statee  may  require  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbls  section. 

BirxALa  AJTD  cowroaMma  AimnMxirBs 

Sk.  6.  (a)  (1)  Title  X  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  is  repealed, 

(2)  Sections  401  and  402  of  the  Haattb 
Services  and  Centers  AmendmenU  of  1078 
are  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  2(f)  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "814 
(g)(4)(B),  818(c)(1),"  and  by  striking  out 
"1002(c).". 

(2)  (A)  The  second  senUnce  of  section 
311(a)  of  such  Act  is  amwided — 

(I)  by  Inserting  "and  with  respect  to  otber 
public  health  matters"  after  "dlaeaees".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "and  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  314". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  eectlon  811(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tbe 
purpoeee  of  eectlon  814"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  tberectf  "public  health  aeUvltles". 

(c)  Ihe  first  senUnce  of  secUon  811(c) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  awnmrtert  by  striking  out 
"or  condition  referred  to  In  section  817(f)" 
and  by  striking  out  "Involving  or  reenltlng 
from  disasters  or  any  such  dlaaaas". 

(D)  The  second  sentence  of  eectlon  811 
(c)(1)  ot  such  Act  Is  smmded  by  striking 
out  "reeultlng  from  disasters  or  any  dlsaaae 
or  condition  lef erred  to  in  eectlon  317(f)". 

(3)  (A)  Section  812(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  secUon  4(e)  of  thU  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  granU  to 
SUtes  and.  In  consultation  with  StaU  au- 
thorities, to  poUUcal  subdlvlslans  of  States 
and  to  other  public  enUttee  to  aaslst  them  in 
meeting  tbe  cosU  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining prevenUve  health  imigrams  to  im- 
munise   ifirftwf^^iaif    sgalnst    <  fwwitiin  IvaMr 


(B)  SecUon  312(b)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  4(c)  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  In  tboae  oases 
where  the  applicant  Is  a  State,  that  such  pro- 
gram wUl  be  provided,  where  appropriate.  In 
a  mannrr  consistent  wltb  any  plan  In  effect 
under  an  application  approved  under  section 
816". 

(C)  SecUon  812(b)  of  snai  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated  by  section   4(c)    of   tbU  Act)    Is 


(I)  by  striking  out  "and  conditions"  eaeb 
place  It  appears,  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "fm-  tmOx  at  tbe  pro- 
grams listed  In  subsection  (j)". 

(D)  Sectitm  8I2(J)  of  such  Act  (as  redss- 
ignated  by  section  4(c)  of  tbls  Act)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  pangrapba  (2) 
through  (5). 

(E)  Hie  heading  for  eectlon  812  of  suA 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  eectlon  4(e)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Preventive 
HMdtb     Servtces"    and    inserUng    instsart 


BATS 

Sac.  7.  Tbe  amendmenU  made  by  sectlan  4 
and  the  repeals  and  amendmenU  made  by 
secUon  8  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1061. 


BvMr.HA'KTH: 
S.  1029.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  Xin  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  bealth  maintenance  organisations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 


MAnmAwcs 
AMsmifKins  or  leei 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  today.  I 
am  introducing  the  Health  Maintenance 
Organfaticm  Act  of  IMl.  This  bin  sub- 
stantially revises  the  existing  HMO  law. 
a  revision  proposed  in  the  virit  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan's  request  that  HMO's  be 
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opdatsd  and  ttaalr  oparaUoiM  tmprovwl. 
Tbe  vdsttng  law  mw  titortgiwrt  to  demon- 
•tnU  tlM  nattonal  vlabUlty  of  HMO's,  a 
■oal  that  taaa  bam  acbterad.  In  1971 
tbara  «««  only  St  HMO's  ■enrmg  3.5 
i«nii«»»  peopla.  Today,  there  are  340 
HMO's  aarrliif  nearly  10  million  people. 
Thar*  is  at  least  one  health  maln- 
ligi0iiff  organlntloB  in  arery  metro- 
poUtan  area  in  our  oonntry. 

During  tbaaa  past  8  years.  HMO's  have 
been  glTen  a  chance  to  work  and  to 
gnnr.  an  apertment  made  possible  witb 
Mderal  hdp.  It  is  now  time  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  take  toll  charge  of  the 
l^ny«<.tTtf  and  developinent  of  these 
health  care  organisatKxis.  llils  legls- 
lation  win  make  this  possible.  In  ac- 
fiMn"*-  with  President  Reagan's  re- 
quest, the  tain  phases  out  the  Federal 
grant  and  loan  programs  for  HMO  de- 
telopment  m  addition,  severely  restric- 
tive Federal  policy  requirements  for 
HMO  quaUfleattan  wiU  be  diminated.  en- 
abling a  greater  variety  of  HMO's  to  be 
federally  qualified.  This  should  spur  in- 
novation  and  investment.  The  bill  pre- 
serves the  dual  choice  provlaian  that 
mandates  access  by  federally  qualified 
.HMO's  to  miintwiii  of  potential  sub- 
scribers. Dual  choice  is  a  major  step  on 
the  road  to  multiple  choice.  iHiich  is  the 
eomsrstooe  of  the  competitive  ap- 
proach to  health  care  delivery. 

The  bill  retains  the  Federal  qualifica- 
tlOD  procees  because  it  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  dual  choice,  and  be- 
cause the  HMO  Industry  desires  It  as  a 
"Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval;" 
and  like  the  Good  Housekeeping  people, 
we  intend  to  see  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment qualifies  HMO's  that  are  quality 
operattoos.  The  new  Federal  quallflca- 
tion  process  win  be  less  concerned  with 
engineering  the  nature  ot  HMO's  and 
more  concerned  with  insuring  their  via- 
biUty  as  businesses  that  supply  good 
services  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  re- 
qulranents  for  Federal  qualification 
should  be  straightfm-ward.  In  establish- 
ing theee  requirements,  four  slmide  ques- 
tlons  should  be  addressed:  Is  the  ap- 
plicant an  HMO?  Does  it  meet  State 
standards  in  the  quality  ot  the  care  it 
dispenses?  Does  it  provide  the  services 
It  promises,  and  is  it  a  viable  business? 
This  iMt  questian  Is  a  critical  one.  Em- 
ployers who  are  compelled  to  offer  HMO 
plans  to  their  employees  should  be  as- 
sured that  federally  qualified  HMO's  wlU 
remain  in  tiuslness  for  the  duration  of 
their  contracts.  The  new  Federal  quali- 
fication process  should  be  lean  and 
credible. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  have  con- 
sidered HMO's  to  be  a  panacea — the 
basic  bnildtng  block  of  the  standardised 
national  health  care  system.  To  me, 
health  maintenance  organbtations  are 
not  a  ftaaal  answer,  but  they  are  part  of  a 
solution.  Tbey  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent in  a  heterogeneous,  competttive 
American  health  care  system.  The  cost 
effectiveness  of  HMO's  is  wdl  docu- 
mented. Health  maintenance  organisa- 
tloos  haw  earned  a  idace  in  the  Ameri- 
can health  care  market,  and  the  Federal 
Government  should  now  alter  its  role  to 
allow  that  health  care  market  to  fur- 
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ther  the  developmant  of  health  matnte- 
nance  organisations.  I  bdieve  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organisation  Act  of  IMl 
win  do  just  this,  and  I  respectfuUy  urge 
my  colleaguwi  to  support  it. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed 
IntheRaooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoio.  as 
follows: 

B.  loae 

B«  tt  •NoeMtf  by  tJU  S«iMt«  tiMd  Houm  of 
A«pr«M»t«tii>M  o/  th*  United  SUte*  of 
Am«r1em  i*  Omgn—  m*»tmbled.  Tluit  tbU 
Act  Bwy  tM  cltad  M  the  "HMUth  Malntananc* 
OrmnliaUona  Amandmenta  of  1981". 

Sac.  a.  TtU*  x:il  of  tbe  PubUc  Haalth 
Serrlee  Act  la  aoMiidad  to  r«*d  m  follows: 

"nrut  Xm— HKALTH  uaimtxnamcs 

CAOANIZATION8 

"uqumimm    ro«    tauLxn    aiAomMAitcs 

asoAinauTxoMB 

■*Sbc.  1301.  (a)  ^or  puzpoaaa  of  tbla  tltla, 
tb*  twin  'b«»ltb  malnMnanM  orgaAlaatlon' 
niMuis  •  lagal  enttty  whlob  (1)  provldaa  baalc 
and  aupptamantal  baaltb  awTloaa  to  Ita  mem- 
ben  In  tbe  manner  preecrtbed  by  aubaectlon 
(b) ,  and  (3)  U  organlMd  and  operated  In  tbe 
manner  preecrtbed  by  subeectlon  (c). 

"(b)  A  health  maintenance  organisation 
ahJdl  proTlde.  without  lUnltatloxia  aa  to  time 
or  ooat  other  th«n  thoee  preecrtbed  by  or 
under  thla  UUe,  baalc  and  aupplemental 
health  aerrloea  to  Ita  members  In  tbe  follow- 
ing nuAner: 

"(1)  Baeti  mMnber  la  to  be  provided 
baalc  health  serrloee  for  a  basic  health  serr- 
loes  payment  which  (A)  U  to  be  paid  on  a 
periodic  basis  without  regard  to  the  dates 
health  serrlcas  (within  the  basic  health 
sarrices)  are  provided:  (B)  is  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  frequency,  extent,  or  kind  of 
health  aarvlce  (within  tbe  baalc  health 
serrlees)  aetuaUy  lumlshed;  and  (C)  may 
be  supplemented  by  additional  nominal 
payments  which  may  be  required  for  the 
proTlalon  of  specific  services  (within  the 
baalo  health  serrlees).  Such  addlUonal 
nixnlnal  paymenta  shall  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
A  health  maintenance  wganlsatlon  may  In- 
clude a  health  aerrloe.  defined  as  a  supple- 
mental health  service  by  section  1303(3). 
In  the  basic  health  aenrlces  provided  Its 
members  for  a  basic  health  services  pay- 
ment rlnerrlbwl  In  the  first  sentence.  The 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  respecting 
tlie  basic  health  services  payment  shall  not 
apply  to  the  provision  of  basic  health  serv- 
ices to  a  member  for  an  Illness  or  injury 
for  which  the  member  Is  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
or  an  Insurance  poUcy  but  only  to  the  ex- 
tent such  benefits  apply  to  such  aervloes. 
For  the  provision  of*  such  sei  flees  for  an 
lUnees  or  Injury  for  which  a  member  la 
enUtled  to  benefits  under  such  a  law.  the 
health  maintenance  organlaatton  may,  U 
sulTuslieil  by  such  law,  charge  or  authorlae 
the  provider  of  such  serrloee  to  charge.  In 
accordance  with  the  charges  allowed  under 
such  law.  tbe  Insurance  carrter.  employer, 
or  other  entity  which  under  such  Uw  Is  to 
pay  for  the  pravlslan  of  such  services  or.  to 
tbe  extent  that  such  member  has  been  paid 
under  such  law  for  such  services,  such 
member.  Fcv  tbe  provision  of  such  services 
for  an  llliises  or  injury  for  which  a  member 
Is  enUtled  to  benefits  under  an  Insurance 
ptMcy,  a  health  maintenance  organisation 
may  charge  or  autborlas  the  provider  of 
such  services  to  charge  tbe  insurance  car- 
rier under  such  policy  or,  to  the  extent  that 
such  member  has  been  paid  under  such 
policy  for  such  services,  such  member. 
"(3)     Per    such    payment    or    payments 


(boielBaftar  in  this  tltla  letwrsd  to  m  *sap- 
plemantal  beitltb  larrlaas  pafsaanta')  ••  the 
health  ma1r*T"""^  ocgsniaatlan  may  re- 
qulra  la  addltloa  to  the  barte  health  larv- 
loes  payment,  tbe  organlastton  may  provide 
to  each  of  Its  members  any  of  tbe  iMSItb 
eervloee  which  are  Included  In  supplemen- 
tal health  senrtoaa  (as  defined  In  seetku 

1803(3)).  ^ 

"(SXA)  Keept  SB  provided  In  subpara- 
Kraph  (B) ,  the  aervloes  at  a  physician  which 
Wpiovldad  as  baale  health  ■wloea  ibsU 
be  provided  througli^  ^    .^^ 

~(l)  meoiben  at  tbe  staff  o<  tbe  Health 
maintenance  organf  titwi 

"(U)  a  medical  group  (or  groups). 

"(Ul)  an  Individual  practice  aasoeUnoa 
(oraasodatlona), 

"(IT)  pbyatelans  or  otlier  baalta  profes- 
sionals who  have  contracted  with  the  health 
maintenance  organlaatlan  for  the  provision 
of  such  servloea  and  who  have  agreed  In 
such  contract  not  to  hold  members  of  the 
organlsaUon  perKwaUy  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment ot  fees  for  such  services,  or 

"(V)  any  combination  of  such  staff,  medi- 
cal group  (or  groupe).  Individual  practice 
aasodaUon  (or  associations),  or  physicians 
or  other  health  profeeslonato  under  contract 
with  the  organisation. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  to 
the  provision  of  the  ssrvloes  of  a  physician— 

"(1)  which  the  health  maintenance  orga- 
nlMktlon  determines.  In  conformity  with  rsg- 
uleUons  of  the  Secretary,  are  unusual  or  In- 
frequenUy  used,  or  ..       ,  *w. 

"(U)  which  are  provided  a  member  of  the 
organliaUon  In  a  manner  other  than  that 
preecrtbed  by  subparagraph  (A)   because— 

"(1)  at  an  emergency  which  made  It  med- 
leaUy  neceesary  that  the  servloe  be  provided 
to  the  member  before  it  could  be  provided  In 
a  manner  preecrtbed  by  subparagraph  (A): 

or 

••(II)  the  Secretary  has  provided  a  waiver 
of  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  organisation. 

"(C)  Contracts  between  a  health  maln- 
Unance  organlsaUon  and  health  profession- 
als for  the  provtalon  of  baalc  and  supple- 
mental health  eervlcee  shall  Include  such 
provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  requirements 
are  designed  to  Insure  the  deUvery  of  qual- 
ity health  care  services  and  sound  fiscal 
management.  ^  ^^ 

•'(D)  rar  purpoeee  of  this  peragraph  tbe 
term  'health  professloaal'  maens  phyaldana 
dentlets.  nurses.  podlsArtMs.  cvtometilats. 
and  such  other  individuals  engaged  In  the 
delivery  of  health  services  aa  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulation  deelgnate. 

"(4)  Baste  health  servlcee  (and  only  sucn 
supplemental  health  eervlces  as  members 
have  contracted  for)  sbaU  within  the  area 
eerved  by  the  health  maintenance  organlsa- 
Uon be  available  e«»d  accessible  to  earfi  d 
Ha  members  with  reasonable  ptom|>tneas 
and  In  a  manner  which  aasorss  continuity, 
and  when  medloaUy  necessary  be  avaUable 
and  aooeeslble  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
seven  days  a  week,  except  that  a  health 
service  provided  by  a  health  maintenance 
organlMtlon  whoae  eervloe  area  to  located 
wholly  In  a  nonmetropoUtan  area  may  be 
nMde  avalMile  only  outside  the  service  srea 
If  that  health  servtoe  to  not  a  primary  care 
service  and  if  that  service  to  not  generally 
avaUable  within  the  service  area.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  health  maintenance  organleaUon 
sImU  be  reimbursed  by  the  organisation  for 
hto  uxiJtnses  In  securing  bealc  and  supple- 
mental health  services  other  than  through 
the  organtastlon  If  the  servlcee  were  medi- 
cally necessary  and  immedtately  required 
becaiae  at  an  unforeseen  lllneee.  Injury,  or 
condition. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  ths*  a  natural  disaster, 
war.  riot,  civil  Insurrection,  or  any  other 
eUnUar  event  not  within  the  control  of  a 
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health  mslntsaaitns  ofgaalasMen  (■ 
mined  under  fegulatloas  at  tbs  SsGrstary) 
results  la  the  tartlltlee,  parson nal.  or  flnaa- 
dal  rasouroes  of  a  heaMli  maHwtenincs  ofga- 
nlsatkm  aot  belag  avaUable  to  ptovlds  or 
arrange  for  tlM  provlston  oC  a  baale  or  sup- 
plemental health  servloe  la  aoeordaaoa  wttb 
tbe  requlramaots  at  pamgraphs  (l)  tluougli 
(4)  of  this  sttbaeotloa.  auob  reqnlreiaenta 
only  require  the  organlaatlan  to  make  a 
good-faMh  effort  to  provide  or  arrange  for 
the  provlaton  of  such  scrvlea  wMhla  suofa 
limitation  on  Us  fadUUsa.  pexaoaaA  or 
resources,  "(c)  BacH  health  malBtanaaca 
organlaatton  shall — 

"(1)  have  a  flacally  sound  operatlan  and 
adequate  provMon  agalast  tba  risk  at  In- 
solvency wtdnffi  to  aattoiacttiry  to  the 
Beoretary: 

"(3)  be  a  s«|»arate  corporate  enttty  with 
a  asperate  board  of  directors  eseept  tliat  if  a 
health  malnteaaaee  orgsnlsaihon  to  part  o( 
another  corpocate  enti^,  such  other  entity 
must  provide  aastiranoes.  saltofscilory  to  the 
Secretary,  that  the  health  malateaanoe  or- 
ganlaattlon  wUl  remain  flnaaeiaUy  viable  dar- 
ing the  period  such  organlaatlan  receives  any 
benefit  under  thto  Utle  Including  quaUflaa- 
tion  luder  section   ISOB; 

"(S)  assume  full  financial  risk  on  a  pn>- 
speeUve  basto  for  the  pvovlatan  of  basic 
health  services,  except  that  a  health  main- 
tenance organisation  may  obtain  insuzaaoa 
or  make  other  arrangements  (A)  far  the  coat 
of  providing  to  any  member  basle  health 
servlcee  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds 
$S,000  In  any  year.  (B)  for  tba  ooat  of  baale 
hsalth  services  provided  to  its  members  other 
than  through  tlie  organisation  because  mad- 
leal  neoeeslty  required  their  provtoloa  before 
they  could  be  aecured  through  the  orgaal- 
saUon,  and  (C)  for  not  man  than  SO  par 
centum  of  the  amount  by  which  ita  coats  for 
any  at  Its  fiscal  years  exceed  IIS  par  centum 
of  Its  income  for  such  Itoeal  year; 

"(4)  carry  out  enrollment  of  members  who 
are  enUUed  to  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XTZ  of  the 
Social  Securtty  Act  la  aocordaaoe  with  pro- 
cedurea  approved  under  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Seeretaiy; 

"(6)  have  a  ooatraetusl  airaaganiaat  with 
any  hoqtltal  that  to  legulaily  used  liy  the 
members  of  such  organisation  prohibiting 
such  hospltsl  from  holding  any  such  mem- 
ber liable  for  payment  of  any  fees  which  are 
the  legal  obllgatloa  of  such  organlaatton: 

"(S)  not  expel  or  refuse  to  re-enroll  any 
member  because  of  hto  health  status  or  hto 
requirements  far  health  servloea:  and 

"(7)  be  orgaalaed  la  such  a  ™«tiw«f  that 
provldee  meaningful  procednraa  for  bearing 
and  reaolvlng  grtevanoea  between  the  health 
maintenance  organlaation  (indudlag  the 
medical  group  or  groupe  and  other  health  de- 
Uvery enttttes  providing  health  servlcee  for 
the  organliatlon)  and  the  rasmbers  of  the 
organisation 

"oxmtimMS 


-8K!. 

"(1) 


1303. 
The 


For  purpoeee  of  this  ttUe — 
term    liaaie    health 


"(A)    physician  services    (ladiidlag  con- 
sultant and  referral  services  by  a  physldaa) : 
^(B)    lapatlent   aad   outpatient   hoepttal 


(O)  medieaUy  necessary  emergency  health 


"(O)  diagnostic  laboratory  and  dlagaoatte 
sad  then^Mutto  radiologic  services: 
"(E)  home  health  eervlcee;  aad 
"(P)  (I)  immunlaattcns,  (U)  wen-child 
care  from  birth,  (ill)  infertiUty  servlcee.  and 
(Iv)  children's  eye  and  ear  csamlnatlans  oon- 
dueted  to  deterailne  the  need  for  vlsloa  and 
hearing  correction. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  a  health  service 
which  the  Secretary,  upon  appllcatton  of  a 
health  maintenance  organlaatlan.  determines 
to  unusual  and  Infrequently  provklad  and 


aot  nsneasary  for  the  protectloa  of  Individual 
baalth.  Tlia  Secretary  shaU  publish  la  the 
Psdaral  Bogtotor  each  determination  made  by 
him  under  thk  preceding  eentenee.  If  a  serv- 
ioa  of  a  physician  deecrtbed  In  tbe  preceding 
eeateaee  may  also  be  provided  under  appU- 
oabla  State  law  by  a  dentist,  optometrist, 
podUtitot.  or  other  health  care  personnti  a 
health  maintenance  organlsaUon  may  pro- 
vide such  service  through  a  denttot,  optom- 
etrist. podUtrtst,  or  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel (aa  the  case  may  be)  Ucensed  to 
provide  such  service.  For  purposes  of  thto 
paragraph,  the  term  'home  health  services' 
means  baalth  servlcee  provided  at  a  member's 
boma  by  health  care  personnel,  as  prescribed 
or  directed  by  the  responsible  physician  or 
other  authority  designated  by  the  health 
maintenance  organliatlon. 
"(3)  The  term  *supplemental  health  serv- 

"(A)  servlcee  of  facUlttes  fw  Intermediate 
aad  long-teim  care; 

"(B)  vision  care  not  Included  as  a  basic 
liaalth  service; 

"(C)  dental  aervloes  not  Included  as  a 
baale  hsalth  service: 

"(D)  mental  health  services  not  Included 
as  a  basic  health  aervlce; 

"(B)  long-term  physical  medicine  and  re- 
liabllltaUve  services  (including  physical 
thenvy); 

"(F)  the  provision  of  prescription  drugs 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  tbe  provision  by 
the  health  maintenance  organization  at  a 
baslo  or  siq>plemental  health  serrlee:  and 

"(O)  other  health  services  including  vol- 
untary famUy  planning,  preventtve  health 
sandcea.  and  medical  treatment  and  tererral 
eervlcee  for  the  abuse  of  or  addiction  to  al- 
cohol and  drugs,  which  are  not  Included  aa 
baale  health  services. 

If  a  service  of  a  physician  deecrtbed  in  the 
preceding  smtonce  may  also  be  provided  un- 
der applicable  State  Uw  by  a  denttot.  optom- 
etrist, podtotrlst.  or  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel, a  health  maintenance  organlsaUon 
may  provide  such  service  through  an  optom- 
etrist, dentist,  podtotrlst,  or  other  health 
care  personnel  (as  the  caae  may  be)  licensed 
to  provide  such  service. 

"(S)  The  term  •monher' when  used  In  con- 
nection with  a  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion means  an  Individual  who  has  entered 
into  a  ooatractual  agreement,  at  on  whcee 
btfuUf  a  contractual  arrangement  has  been 
entered  Into^  with  the  organization  under 
whidi  the  organlsaUon  assumes  the  reqwn- 
stbiUty  for  the  provision  to  such  Individual 
at  basic  health  services  and  of  such  supple- 
mental health  aervlcea  as  may  be  contracted 
for. 

"(4)  The  term  'medical  group'  means  a 
partnerah4>.  aaeodatlon.  or  other  groups 

"(A)  which  to  compoeed  of  health  profes- 
sionato  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  oste- 
opathy and  of  such  i^tber  licensed  health  pro- 
feesUnato  (including  denUsts,  optometrists, 
and  podiatrists)  as  are  neceesary  for  the  pro- 
vtalon of  health  services  for  which  the  group 
to  responsible; 

"(B)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  which 
are  licensed  to  pracUce  medldne  or  oete- 
opatby;  and* 

"(C)  the  members  of  which  (1)  as  their 
prlnetpal  profeeslonal  acUvlty  engage  in  the 
coordinated  pracUce  of  their  profession  and 
aa  a  group  responsibility  have  substantial 
re^MnsibiUty  for  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices to  members  of  a  health  maintenance 
organlaatton  (except  that  thto  clause  does 
not  I4n>l7  before  the  end  of  the  forty-eight- 
month  period  beginning  after  the  month  in 
iriiieh  the  health  maintenance  organlsaUon 
hecnniea  a  qualified  health  maintenance 
oigaalaattoa  as  defined  In  section  130e(d). 
or  aa  authorised  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  regulaUons  that  take  Into  con- 
sideration tbe  unusual  circumstances  of  the 
group) :  (U)  pool  their  Inocme  from  practice 


as  members  of  the  group  and  distrtbute  it 
smong  themselves  accordiag  to  a  prearraaged 
aalary  or  drawlag  account  or  other  similar 
plan  unreUted  to  the  provision  of  specific 
health  servlcee;  and  (Ul)  share  medical  aad 
other  records  and  substaatlal  portions  of 
major  equipment  and  of  lyofrinsMsisl.  tech- 
nical, and  admlnlstrattve  staff. 

(S)  TlM  term  •nndlvldual  practice  associa- 
tion'' means  a  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
soctatlon,  or  other  legal  enuty  which  baa  en- 
tered mto  a  eervlcee  arrangement  (or  ar- 
rangnnentB)  with  persons  who  are  Ucensed 
to  pracUce  medldne.  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
podiatry,  optometry,  or  other  health  profea- 
slon  In  a  State  and  a  majority  of  whom  are 
Ucensed  to  pracUce  medldne  or  osteopathy. 
Such  aa  arraagemeat  shaU  provide — 

(A)  that  such  persons  shaU  inovlde  their 
profeeslonal  services  In  aocordanoe  with  a 
compensation  arrangement  eetabllshad  by 
the  enUty:  and 

(B)  to  tbe  extent  feasible  for  the  »h>r<wg 
by  such  persons  of  medical  and  other  rec- 
ords, equipment,  and  professional,  technical, 
and  admlnlstrattve  staff. 

"LoaiT  cuASAirrxas  roa  nmrAi,  omLOPMnrr 
ooars 
"Sac.  1303.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  guar- 
antee to  non-Federal  lenders  payment  of 
the  principal  of  and  the  Interest  on  loans 
made  to  nonprofit  private  enUtles  for  proj- 
ects for  the  Initial  development  <rf  health 
maintenance  organizations. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Initial  development'  when  used  to  deecriba 
a  project  for  whlOb  assUtancs  H  authorised 
by  this  section  means  tbe  eatabUahment  of 
a  health  maintenance  organization,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  health  maintenance  organization 
which  to  a  qualified  health  maintenance  cr- 
gaalzatton  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1309(d),  the  expansion  of  the  eervlces  of. 
or  the  significant  expansion  of  tbe  member- 
ship (A,  or  the  area  served  by,  such  qualified 
health  maintenance  organlaatton.  Funds  un- 
der leans  guaranteed  under  thto  section  may 
only  be  utilized  for  such  purpoees  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  In  reguUtlons.  Such 
purpoees  may  include  (A)  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  enrollment  campaign  for  such 
an  organlzaUon.  (B)  the  detaUed  design  at 
and  arrangemento  for  the  health  eervlces 
to  be  provided  by  ouch  an  organlzatlmi.  (C) 
the  development  of  admlnlstrattve  and  In- 
ternal organizational  arrangements,  Indud- 
Ing  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures, and  t«>e  development  of  a  capital 
financing  program,  (D)  the  recruitment  of 
personnel  who  will  engage  in  praeUoe  prln- 
clpaUy  for  the  health  T'fntwiatiftr  cr{canisa- 
tton  and  the  conduct  of  training  activities 
for  such  personnel,  and  (E)  the  payment  of 
archltecta'  and  engineers'  fees. 

"(3)  A  loan  guarantee  under  thto  eectlon 
may  only  be  made  for  a  loan  (or  loans)  for 
such  costs  Incurred  In  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years. 

"(b)(1)  Bxoept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  the  amount  of  prlndpal  of  a  loan  for 
an  initial  devdopment  project  which  may 
be  guaranteed  under  thto  sectton.  shaU  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary;  except  that 
the  sggregate  ankount  of  principal  of  loans 
guaranteed  under  thto  section  for  any  proj- 
ect, may  not  exceed  the  leeeer  of — 

"(A)  Sl,000,000  through  September  SO. 
1979.  and  S3.000,000  thereafter,  or 

"(B)  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  (ss  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary). 

"(3)  Tbe  cumulaUve  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with 
reapect  to  which  guarantees  have  been  Issued 
uader  this  section  may  not  exceed  such  limi- 
tations as  may  be  specified  in  approprtatton 
Acts. 

"(c)  Aft«r  September  30,  1981.  loan  guar- 
antees ShaU  be  made  under  the  autbortty  of 
thto  sectton  only  to  such  enutles  aa  flvst  rs- 
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tbi*  tltto  b*- 


wamxMOXui. 


to  pobUo  or  DonpiaAt  prl- 

ImUOBi  to 

Um  aaonat  by  which 

diutiic  ft  parlod  not 

aUtf  mv^**^  of  tb«lr 

IB   thftt 

*(S)  aaka  toaaa  to  pauie  or  aunproflt 

pttWtM  bMlth  lllllMMnfW  IMM"'—^'""'  *o 

Mi^t  thiM  IB  BMttiv  tho  amount  by  which 
^y>mtr  floatft  of  oparaaon.  which  tb*  Saeiatftry 
afmnwi  ■(•  ftttrtbotfthla  to  ricnlfleant  «x- 
ir-~t~.  m  thfllr  aaiBbanbtp  or  ftran  nrrad 
ftna  which  fti*  Ineamd  dnrlnc  »  pwlod  not 
to  aaend  tte  flnt  Hzty  nMmths  of  thalr 
nn^rtVffn  ftttvauch  wr*—*"*'  ■wi<  thalr 
aoM  ta  that  parted  which  tba  aaaatary 
ara  attrtbatabla  to  aueh  aspan- 

"^rcaanntaa  to  non-Fadaral  landara  and 
to  tlM  Mdval  Flnandnc  Bank  payuMnt  of 
tha  prineipal  of  and  tha  tntaraat  on  loan* 
mada  to  nanprodt  prlvato  haalth  malnW- 
»««^»  orcanlaatlana  for  tha  aotounta  r«- 
teiad  to  in  paiafraph  (1)  or  (3). 
Mo  loan  or  loan  guaiantaaa  nwy  ba  mada  un- 
dw  thia  aaetlon  for  tha  ooata  of  oparatton  of 
a  haalth  aaalntananca  organlaatlon  unlaaa 
tha  aaeratary  datarmlnaa  that  the  organlaa- 
tlon  haa  mada  all  naaonahln  attampts  to 

aa  pra>*ldad  In  paracntph 
ftto  amount  of  principal  of 
or  goarantaad.  or  both,  undar 
for  a  haalth  malntananca  orga- 
nlaatlan  may  not  aicaad  tajSOOfiOO  (or  M.- 
aoCMlOO  If  tha  aacratary  makaa  a  wrlttan  da- 
tanatnatlon  that  such  loans  or  loan  giuaran- 
tam  an  naeaamry  to  pr— rrii  the  Oaeally 
aound  opatatlan  at  tha  haalth  malntwianra 
lataiilmlliai  and  to  protoet  agalnat  tha  n* 
of  bMolvaney  oC  tha  haalth  maliitananca  or- 
f^,^*mmtumt  and.  Within  SO  daya  of  tha  maklnc 
of  such  loaiM  or  loan  gnarantaaa.  fumlahaa 
%t^  Oaamlttaa  on  RnoHn  BawuroM  of  tha 
Sanato  and  tha  OomnlttM  on  mtarateto  and 
Vonlta  O^F""^"»  of  tha  Honaa  of  Bapra- 
aanUHIiaa  with  wrlttan  noUflcatlon  of  the 
;  of  tha  loana  or  loan  goarantaaa  and 
for  tha  dataraalnatkm)  through 
\Wn.  and  HJOO^OOO  thara- 
IB  any  twalva-month  period  the 
at  dlatiuiaail  to  a  haalth  malntmianfte 
thla  Motion  (either  dl- 
raetty  by  thaeacratary  or  by  an  eacrow  agent 

by  a  Imidv  nndw  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
m)  amy  not  eacaed  glMOjOOO  (or 
If  tha  Hilt  Hilary  makaa  a  written 


"(d)  Mo  loan  may  ba  mada  or  guaiantaad 
undar  thla  aaetlca  after  September  M.  IMl. 
axoept  to  auoh  anutlaa  aa  tint  raoalvad  fl- 
P>»wrt«i  support  tinder  this  tttle  bafora  such 


'  to  pisaaiii  tba  flacaUy  sound  oper* 
atlon  of  the  health  malntananca  organlaa- 
tloa  and  protect  i^alnat  tha  risk  of  inaol- 
Tsnoy  of  tha  health  BMantenanee  organlaa- 
tion  and.  within  SO  days  of  such  dlsbune- 
aMBt.  famtshas  the  Oonmlttae  on  Human 

nsB m  of  the  Sanato  and  the  Oonunlttee 

OB  IBlai  state  and  PUalgu  Oonmiaroe  of  the 
Bouse  of  BspismmstlTia  with  wrlttan  nott- 
(IfittfM^  of  the  '■»«"»^  of  the  disbnraemant 
and  a  copy  of  tha  written  determination 
Bwda  with  iM|nit  to  It  and  the  reasons  for 
tha  dstarmlBatloa)  through  September  30, 
IVm.  aBd  •MOP.OW  thereafter. 

"(3)  The  euBiulatlTa  total  of  the  principal 
of  tha  leaaa  outstanding  at  any  time  which 
dbaetly  aaada  or  with  reepeet  to 
M  have  bean  lasoad  under 
(a)  may  not  eicaeil  such  llmlto- 
ba  ^Mciflad  In  approprlatlan 


shall  be 


*(e)   Leaaa  undv  thla 
tha  fuBd 

mrnmh 


1306.  (a)  No  loan  or  loan  guarantaa 
may  be  nmde  under  this  Utla  unlem  an  ap- 
pHfatlrm  thaiafor  baa  been  aubmlttad  to 
and  approved  by  tha  Becirstary.         

"(b)  Tha  aacratary  may  not  approve  an 
appUoattoB  toe  a  loan  or  loan  guaiantae 
under  this  tltla  untoaa— 

"(1)  In  the  caae  of  an  appUoatlon  for  aa- 
Mstanoe  under  section  1808  or  130«.  such  ap- 
pUcatlon  meeto  the  application  raqulramenta 
of  auoh  sactloB  and  section  1307; 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  an  application  for 
fl„j^-,«>  undar  aaotlon  1308  or  130«,  he 
datarmlnee  that  the  applicant  making  the 
application  would  not  be  able  to  oon^ileto 
tha  project  or  undertaking  for  which  the 
appUoatlon  Is  submitted  without  the  aaatst- 
mrtem  ainillert  for; 

"(3)  the  applieaUon  oontalna  aatlafaetory 
q^acUloatton  of  the  exlatlng  or  anttdpated 
(A)  population  group  or  groupa  to  ba  served 
by  the  prapoeed  or  existing  bsaKh  malnU- 
naaea  iwgsiilistlnn  deecrlbed  in  the  appU- 
oatlon. (B)  mambaiahlp  of  such  oiganlaa- 
tlon.  (C)  ms»hnrts.  terms,  and  perloda  of  the 
enrollment  of  members  of  such  organisation. 
(D)  eetlmatad  coats  per  member  of  the 
health  earrlcea  to  be  provided  by  such  orga- 
nisation and  tha  nature  of  auch  coats.  (■) 
•ouroae  of  ptofeeilonel  serrleee  for  such  orga- 
nisation, and  organlaatlonM  arrangamenta  of 
auch  organisation  for  providing  health  sarv- 
icee.  (r)  sources  of  prepayment  and  other 
forma  of  payment  for  the  servloee  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  organisation.  (O)  facUltlea. 
and  addtUonal  capital  InveatmanU  and 
souroee  of  ^"^^^-g  therefor,  available  to 
such  isiaiiliaHnii  to  provide  the  level  and 
scope  of  earvloes  propossd.  (H)  admlnlstta- 
Uve.  managerial,  and  flnanrlal  arrangemenU 
and  capahlUtlea  of  such  orgsnliatlon.  (I) 
role  for  members  In  the  planning  and  policy- 
making for  such  organisation.  (J)  grlevanea 
proceduree  for  members  of  such  organisation, 
and  (K)  avaluattons  of  tha  support  for  and 
aooeptanoe  of  such  lagsiiliaHnw  by  the  pop- 
ulation to  be  sBisil.  the  souroas  of  operating 
aupport,  and  tha  profemlonsi  groupa  to  be 
Invoived  or  affected  thereby; 

"(4)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  aaaur- 
aneea  satisfactory  to  tha  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  making  the  appUoatlon  will.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  crlterU  as  the  Secretary 
ahaU  by  regulation  preecrlbe.  enroU,  and 
maintain  an  enrollment  of  the  maximum 
number  of  membef*  that  ita  avallaUa  and 
potential  reeourcee  (as  determined 
regnlatlwns  of  the  Secretary)  wlU 
It  to  effectively  eerve; 

"(B)  In  tha  caae  of  an  application  made  for 
a  project  which  pravloualy  received  a  grant, 
contract,  loan,  or  loan  guarantaa  undar  this 
title,  such  application  contolna  or  Is  support- 
ed Iv  aasuranoss  satisfactory  to  the  Seoatary 
that  tha  applicant  making  tba  application 
haa  tha  aw»'w«»i  capahUlty  to  adequately 
carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  such  project  and 
has  developed  and  operated  such  project  In 
sceordanca  with  tha  raqulremenU  of  thie  title 
and  with  tha  plans  contolnad  in  previous  ap- 
pUcatUma  for  such  sssletsnce;  and 

"(6)  tha  Implication  Is  submitted  In  such 
form  and  manner,  and  ccntalna  such  addi- 
tional inf  orauUlon.  aa  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe IB  regulations. 

An  organlaatlan  making  multl|rie  ^tpllca- 
tfauM  for  more  than  one  grant,  contract,  loan, 
or  loan  guarantee  under  this  UUe.  elmulto- 
neousiy  or  over  tha  eouiM  of  time.  shaU  not 
ba  required  to  submit  duplicate  or  redundant 
Information  bat  abaU  be  required  to  update 
tha  ipaclflcatlons    (rsqulrsd  by   paragraph 

(8))    laspaetlng   tha   existing   or  proposed 
orgaalaatlOB   in  such 


and  with  meh  traqnsBey  aa  tha  I 

ratary  may  by  ragulatlaa  praseilbe.  »»  * 
mining,  for  purpoeea  of  pftrftffftPh  (9). 
whether  an  appUeant  would  ba  able  to  oom- 
pleto  a  project  or  undertaking  without  the 
,^-*..«»  applied  for.  tha  Seciatary  shaU  not 
fffPffc*^  uiy  aaset  of  the  appUeaat  tha  obU- 
gaUoB  of  which  for  sueh  UBdartaklng  or  proj- 
ect would  Jeopaidlae  the  flaoal  soundnsas  of 
tha  appUoaat.  _ 

"(e)  npoB  dialal  of  an  appUcatHw  by  aa 
anUty  tor  nr-'g"'**^  •■  •  'qvftUllad  haalth 
^^i„*mn^,um  «rgan1«f  **""'  (aadeOnedlnaee- 
tloB  1300  (d)).  the  Seeratary  shall,  wtthia 
a  reeannabla  time  aa  established  in  regula- 
tions, give  written  notlfloatlon  to  tha  anttty 
making  such  appUoatlon  of  tha  rsaaoas  for 
^^^^n^^l  and  shaU  provide  the  entity  a  raaaon- 
able  opportunity  for  raooaslderatlon  of  aueh 
detarmlnatloB  Including,  at  the  enUtys  elee- 
tton.  a  fair  hearing. 

"AmmnsiBATBMr  or  aasBtaiRB  rao«*Ma 

"Sac  1300.  (a)  (1)  Badi  radplant  of  a  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  under  thla  UUe  shaU  keep 
such  raeordi  aa  the  Secretary  shaU  preecrlbe. 
Including  lacordt  which  fully  diadoee  the 
amount  and  dlspotftlon  by  such  radpleat  of 
the  proceedi  of  the  loan  (dlracUy  mada  or 
guaranteed),  the  total  coat  of  the  undertak- 
ing m  fqnn^^""  with  which  the  loan  was 
given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
tha  coat  of  tha  undertaking  suppUad  by  other 
aouroes.  and  such  other  records  aa  wlU  faelU- 
tate  an  effacUve  audit. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  or  any  of  his  duly 
authorised  lepresantatlvas.  sbaU  at  reaaoB- 
aide  timee,  and  upon  written  request  which 
gives  rsMonabla  notloe  aad  In^ludaa  a  spa- 
dflc  statamant  of  tha  raaaona  for  such  rs- 
quest.  have  acoaa  for  tha  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents 
papara.  and  lacorda  of  the  redplente  of  a 
louor  loan  guarantee  undar  thU  UUe  which 
relate  to  such  aartstanra. 

"(b)  Upon  axplrattoB  of  tha  period  for 
which  a  loan  or  loaa  guaraatea  waa  pro- 
vided an  entity  under  this  Utle.  such  enUty 
tfcmii  make  a  fuU  and  eomplate  report  to  Uia 
Secretary  In  sudi  manner  as  he  may  by  ragn- 
lauon  proeeribe.  Bach  such  rsport  shall  con- 
tain. r'^Mty  such  other  mattan  aa  the  See- 
ratary may  by  reguUtlon  requln.  dascrlp- 
Uona  of  plana,  devauspmenta.  and  oparaUoaa 
relating  to  tha  matteta  ratarred  to  in  aaetlcB 
lS00(b)(3). 

"(c)  An  enUty  which  provldaa  health 
aervlcee  to  a  deilnad  population  on  a  pre- 
paid basis  and  which  haa  mambera  who  are 
enUtled  to  insurance  banaflts  undar  UUe 
xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  to  medl- 
cal  aaslatanca  under  a  State  plan  approved 
undv  Utla  ZIX  of  soeh  Aet  may  ba  ooa- 
aiderad  aa  a  health  mr'"**'"''^  organlaa- 
tton  tor  purpoeea  of  receiving  asslstsntia  tm- 
der  thla  Utla  If— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  Ito  mambera  who  we 
enUUed  to  such  insurance  banaflte  cr^to 
such  medical  aaslstanoa  It  (A)  provides 
tksalth  aervlcee  In  accordanoa  with  aectlon 
1301(b),  except  Uiat  It  doea  not  »»>n>>*5»  » 
thoae  mambera  the  haalth  aervloes  (wlthm 
the  beslc  health  esrvloaa)  1*  which  lt»^ 
not  be  tinnnimmtiii  undar  such  Utle  XVm 
or  such  State  plan,  aad  (B)  la  urganisad  aad 
operated  In  the  manner  prsacrlbad  by  sec- 
tlon  1301(c).  ansept  that  It  doaa  notaaaume 
fuU  flnanclal  risk  on  a  pto»ae«ve  ba*a  lor 
the  provision  to  and*  msinlwrs  of  baste  or 
supplemental  haalth  esrvloaa  with  respect  to 
wtaicb  it  u  not  required  under  such  title 
xvm  or  such  State  plan  to  aasuma  such 
financial  riak;  and 

"(3)  with  raapeet  to  Ite  other  members  tt 
provides  healtt  awvleaa  In  accordance  wtth 
■eeuon  1301(b)  and  la  ufganlasd  and  cpsr- 
atad  in  the  manner  piaaerlhart  by  saettoB 
1301(c). 

An  entity  which  provldaa  health  aarvlors  toa 
Inad  population  on  a  pxwfaXA  baala  aad 
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tha  health  bsBsAte  program  authortaad  by 
ehaptar  m  of  ttUa  5,  Valtad  Stotea  Ooda.  may 
be  eoartdarad  aa  a  haalth  maintenance  orga- 
nlaattoB  for  pipoass  of  raoalvlac  aaghtianm 
under  thla  Utla  If  with  la^aet  to  Ite  oCbar 
in^mitapM  It  inoiidaa  haatth  avrleM  la  ao- 
eordaaoa  with  asotlaa  1301(b)  aad  la  ofga- 
niasd  aad  opantad  In  tha  maaaar  praMrlbad 
byaeetloBlSOl(e). 

TO  Loan 


180T.  (B)(1)  Tba  Baaetaiy  may  aot 
approve  an  appllcatloB  for  a  loaa  gnaraa- 
tee  under  thla  tlUa  unlasa  ha  datenutaaa 
that  (A)  tha  terms.  oopdltloBa.  saeortty  (If 
any),  aad  atfiadula  aad  aawoat  of  rspay- 
mente  with  ra«aet  to  the  loaa  an  snflelaat 
to  protect  tha  flnanrlal  later aate  of  tha 
Uhltad  Btataa  aad  an  otharwlaa  namiiaWs. 
tnfiiiMMiig  a  itelaiiiilnatloii  tba*  the  rate  of 
intereat  doaa  aot  sieisd  aoA  par  eaatam 
par  ^"""w  on  tha  prlaelpal  obUgatlaa  out- 
standing aa  tha  Secretary  datarmlaas  to  be 
iseeonabls.  taking  Into  aooonat  tba  raafla 
of  Intareat  rataa  pravaillag  la  the  private 
markat  fbr  loana  with  aimllar  matuilUaa, 
tsrma,  coBdlttoiia,  aad  seenrlty  aad  tba  ilaka 
assamart  by  tba  UBltad  Statta.  aad  (B)  tha 
loaa  woold  aot  be  avallahte  oa  reaaoBaWs 
tanna  and  eondtUona  wtttKmt  tfao  gnanataa 
undar  thla  Utla. 

"(3)  (A)  The  United  Statea  ahaU  be  en- 
UUed to  recover  from  the  ^ipllcant  for  a 
loan  guarantee  under  thla  Utle  the  amount 
of  any  payment  made  purauant  to  sueh  guar- 
antee, unleee  the  Secretary  for  good  cauae 
walvee  such  right  of  recovery;  and.  upon 
making  any  such  payment,  the  United  Statee 
■haU  be  subrogated  to  aU  of  the  ilghte  of  the 
recipient  of  the  paymento  with  reapect  to 
which  the  guarantee  waa  mads. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  subpara- 
graph (C),  any  terms  snd  condittons  appU- 
eable  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  thla  Utle 
(Including  terms  and  oondltlona  Impnaerl 
under  subpara^mph  (D) )  may  be  mndllled 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  he  detcrmlnee 
it  to  be  oonsistsnt  with  the  «iTi^tiiH»i  intereet 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

"(C)  Any  loaa  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  thla  UUe  shaU  be  Inoontestoble 
(I)  In  the  handa  of  an  applicant  on  whoee 
behalf  such  guarantee  is  made  nnlsm  the 
H>plleant  engaged  in  fraud  or  mlaapre- 
aentoUon  in  eeeurlng  such  guarantee,  and 
(U)  aa  to  any  parson  (or  hla  succeesor.ln  In- 
terest) who  makee  or  oontraete  to  make  a 
loan  to  such  i^Ueant  In  reliance  thereon 
unleaa  such  peraon  (or  his  sucoeesor  in  in- 
terest) engaged  in  fraud  or  mlsi  epreeenteUoB 
in  making  or  contracting  to  make  such  loan. 

"(D)  Ouaranteee  of  loans  undsr  thto  Utle 
ShaU  be  subject  to  such  further  tarma  and 
oondlUons  as  the  Secretary  determlnee  to  be 
neceesary  to  aasura  that  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Utle  WlU  be  achieved. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
^tpUcatlon  for  a  loan  under  thla  Utla  un- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  la  reeeonaUy  saUsflsd 
that  the  appUcant  therefor  will  be  able  to 
make  payments  of  principal  and  Intereat 
thereon  when  due,  and 

"(B)  the  appUcant  provldee  the  Secretary 
with  reaaonable  aaauranoea  that  then  wUl  be 
available  to  It  such  »<i«hm«i»|  funds  aa  may 
be  naoeesary  to  complete  the  project  or  nn- 
dntaklng  with  reqiieet  to  which  such  loan 
is  requested. 

"(3)  Any  loan  made  under  thla  Utle  Shall 
(A)  have  such  secnrtty.  (B)  have  such  ma- 
turity date.  (C)  be  repayaUe  In  such  InstaU- 
mente.  (D)  InlttaUy  bear  Inteteat  at  a  nte 
comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  Intenat 
prarallln^.  on  tha  date  the  loan  la  made,  with 
jespect  to  marketeble  ObllgaUans  of  the 
united  Stotes  of  comparable  maturitlea.  ad- 
wed  to  provldB  for  appropriate  admlals- 
traUve  Chargaa.  and  which  may  ba  varied 


ftam  Uma  to  Uma  to  reflect  ehangee  In  the 
rate  of  Intereat  prevaUing  with  raqteet  to 
such  marketable  obUgaUona.  and  (B)  be  eub- 
Ject  to  such  Other  terms  and  oondltlona  (In- 
cluding provlalons  for  recovary  in  esse  of 
default),  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
naoaasary  to  carry  out  tha  puipoeee  of  this 
UUe  while  adequately  protecting  the  finan- 
cial Intereete  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(3)  The  aeoretary  may,  for  good  oaun  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  flnanrlal  Intereete  of 
the  United  Statee.  waive  any  right  of  recov- 
ery whldi  be  haa  by  reaaon  of  the  failure 
of  ft  butTOWM  to  make  payraente  of  principal 
of  aad  latareet  on  a  loan  made  under  thU 
Utle.  except  that  if  such  loan  la  aold  and 
guaranteed,  any  such  waiver  diaU  have  no 
effect  upon  the  Secretary's  guarentee  of 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  intereat. 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  Ume  to 
Ume.  but  with  due  repud  to  the  aw*"-**! 
Intereete  of  the  United  States,  aeU  loans 
made  by  him  under  thU  Utle. 

"(>)  The  Sesretary  may  agree,  prior  to  his 
sale  of  any  such  loan,  to  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  (and  any  suooeaaor  In  Intereet  of 
tha  purchaaer)  onmplianoe  by  the  bctmwei' 
with  the  terms  and  condiUona  of  such  loan. 
Any  such  agreement  shaU  contain  such 
terms  and  oondlUons  as  the  Secretary  con- 
slden  neoeeeary  to  protect  the  financial  In- 
tereete of  the  United  Stetes  or  aa  otherwise 
appropriate.  Any  such  agreement  may  (A) 
provide  that  the  Secretary  shea  aet  as  agent 
of  any  auch  purchaser  for  the  pnrchaae  of 
ctrileeUng  from  the  boiiowei  to  which  such 
loan  waa  made  and  paying  over  to  such  pur- 
chaser, any  paymento  of  principal  and  In- 
tereat payable  by  such  organisation  under 
sodi  loan:  and  (B)  provide  for  the  repur- 
ehaae  by  the  Secretary  of  any  such  loan  on 
audi  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  sped- 
fled  la  the  agreeemnt.  The  uax  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  Stetes  is  pledged  to  the 
payment  of  aU  amonnto  whldi  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  raid  under  any  guarantee  under 
thlB  paragraph. 

"(3)  After  any  loan  under  this  Utle  to  a 
pubMo  health  malntenane«  organisation  has 
been  eold  and  guaranteed  under  this  sub- 
section. Interest  paid  on  sodi  loan  wtal?h  is 
received  by  the  purchsaer  thereof  (or  his 
sucosssor  in  interest)  ahaU  be  included  in 
the  gran  Income  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
loan  (or  his  successor  in  interest)  for  the 
pujpoae  of  diapter  l  of  the  Internal  Beve- 
nne  Code  of  1064. 

"(4)  Amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
aa  proeeeds  fnm  the  sale  of  loans  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
loan  fond  eetah1lsh«d  under  subsection  (e). 
"(6)  Any  reference  in  this  Utle  (other 
than  in  thia  snbaec-tlon  and  in  subsection 
(d))  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  UUe 
does  not  include  a  loan  guarantee  made 
under  this  subsection. 

"(d)(1)  There  is  eatabUshed  la  tha 
Tleaauiy  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (herein- 
after In  this  subsection  lefwred  to  as  the 
fund')  whl^h  ShaU  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  yerr  I'mltetlon.  In  sndi 
smonnte  as  may  be  specified  from  Ume  to 
Ume  la  appraprlaUon  Aete  to  enable  him  to 
dladiaiga  his  raqionstblllties  under  loan 
guaiantaea  lasned  bv  him  und«r  t>>ls  Utle 
aad  to  take  the  action  •nthorlaed  by  sub- 
eeeUcm  (n.  There  are  artboriasd  to  be  ap- 
proprteted  ftam  time  to  time  sndi  amgnnts 
ss  may  be  n>eessar*  to  provld*  th«  sobm  re- 
qulrsd  for  the  fund.  To  th«  extent  author- 
iaed  In  appropttenon  Ae^a.  there  shaU  alao 
be  depoallad  in  the  fund  amounte  received 
by  tha  aasretary  In  conneelton  with  loan 
g<mrentees  under  thto  title  end  other  prop- 
erty or  eaie*-s  derived  by  him  from  his  opera- 
tions rsapectlng  such  loan  vuarantaea.  In- 
c!u<Uny  any  money  derived  front  the  eala  of        "(A) 

•■■•'■•  "(1)  whld>  le „ ,_ 

"(S)  IT  at  aay  Ume  the  snras  In  the  fua^    during  aay  calmter  quarter  to  pay  Ite  i 

are  tai«ufileient  to  enaMe  the  Be-aatery  to  ployeee  the  minimum  waice  nresulbed  by 
dlaaiaiga  his  responslbnitln  Tender  gnaran-  aeetlan  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  aiaaiterda  Act 
*••■  •■'ted  by  blm  under  thla  tttto  aad  to     of  IMS  (or  would  be  required  to  pay  tta 


takathaaetteasathorteadbyaabaeetteB  (f). 
ha  la  authorlaed  to  lasue  to  the  Seeretaiy  of 
the  Tieasuij  notea  or  other  obUgaUooa  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturitlea,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
condlUons.  aa  may  be  preecribed  by  tha  Sec- 
retary with  tba  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  Such  notes  or  othsr  obUgattena 
BhaU  bear  Intereat  at  a  nte  determined  by 
tha  Secretary  of  the  Trsasury.  taking  Into 
oonaldaraUan  the  current  average  maikat 
yield  on  outstanding  markatabto  oWlgatlnwa 
of  the  United  Stetea  of  rnmparahte  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preeedlng  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  notM  or  other  obligations  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahaU  purehaae  any 
notee  and  other  obligations  Issusd  undsr 
this  para^aph  and  for  that  purpoae  be  may 
use  as  a  public  debt  tranaactloB  the  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  sate  of  any  aeeuritlea  laauad 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  eeenrtttes  may  ba 
Issued  under  that  Aet  an  extended  to  in- 
clude any  purrhase  of  such  notes  and  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  may  at 
any  time  e^  any  of  the  notea  or  othar  ohU- 
gaUoas  aoqnlnd  by  blm  under  thla  para- 
gr^h.  AU  ladempUreis.  purehsses.  and  aalas 
by  the  Secretary  of  tba  Treaaury  of  auch 
notea  or  other  obligaUons  shaU  be  treatad  aa 
public  debt  transaeUona  of  the  UBlted 
Stetn.  Sums  borrowed  undsr  this  ] 
ShaU  be  depoelted  In  the  fund  and 
Uon  of  such  notes  aad  obUgaUoBa  ahaU  ba 
made  by  the  Secretary  from  tbafuad. 

"(e)  "^irrt  ft  T"*f '•"t'm"*  *"  **•*  "^  j  " 

loan  fund  (hereinafter  in  this  subssetlcw 
referred  to  as  the  fund*)  whleh  shaU  be 
avallahte  to  the  Secretary  without  llacal  year 
llmlteUon.  in  such  amounte  aa  may  he  apee- 
Ifled  from  time  to  Ume  In  approprlatteB 
Acta,  toenabto  him  to  make  loana  under  thla 
UUe  and  to  take  the  action  autboriaed  by 
subsection  (f) .  There  shaU  alao  be  deposited 
in  the  fund  amounte  raoatved  by  the  Secre- 
tary aa  intareat  paymente  and  repayment  of 
principal  on  loana  made  under  this  tltte  aad 
other  property  or  aaaete  derived  by  him  ttooi 
his  opemUons  iim|iiiii  Hug  sodt  loans,  fram 
the  sete  of  loana  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  or  from  the  eate  of  i 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may 
as  he  deems  appraprtote  to  protect  the  inter- 
eet of  the  United  Stetaa  in  the  event  of  a 
default  on  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed  ondar 
thU  title.  Inrawimg  takU«  pnassssloB  of. 
holding,  and  using  real  piupeity  pledged  sa 
security  for  such  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  tram  ttme  to  time 
depoelt  Into  the  mlaceUaaeona  recdpte  of 
the  Treasury  tram  ths  funds  estabUahed  un- 
dar subsectlans  (d)  and  (e)  amounte  that 
be  finda  an  not  needed  to  aoooaapUsb  tha 
putposM  of  thorn  funds. 


"Sna  ISOB.  (a)  Tat  the  pmpun  of  eairylng 
out  aaettcB  1313.  then  an  antbortesd  to  ba 
appropriated  tlJOOOMO  tat  the  flaeal  year 
ending  September  30.  iSgS.  ead  for  each  of 
the  taro  aucoeedlng  fiecal  yeara. 

"(b)  There  la  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  loan  fund  eetabllahed  under  eee- 
tlon  1307(e)  g76.00Oj00O  In  tha  aggncate  tor 
tba  flaeal  yean  ending  June  SO,  I0T4.  aad 
June  30i  1975.  and  thersaftar  audi 
may  be  requeeted  by  tba  Secretary  to  i 
bealth  malntanance  arganiaatteBa  which  re- 
ceived flnanclal  support  nadsr  thte  tttte 
bafora  October  1.  ISU. 


1300.  ra)  (I)  m  accordance  with  reg- 
nlatlona    whldi    the   Secretary   shaU    pre- 
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but  f«r  HeUon  M(») 

^■ttob  Aflk).  aad  _ 

-m)  wbMb  tfortnc  meb  oAlMidar  qu«rt«r 
■■i|iliijm  >a  avanc*  nomlMr  of  «nplo7«M 
of  not  1MB  ttUA  M. 
rt.«ii  iBclute  in  uy  bMlth  bcn«Ata  |>un. 

"(B)  «Br  Btoto  ud  Mcb  poUtt<»l  >ub- 
atrMon  OMnoC  wbleta  durlnc  uiy  calandu 
ouBrtv  oulavvd  ui  avanc*  number  of  am- 
SofM*  oTaM  IMS  tbu  W.  ibaU.  to  tb* 
!irSw««  «KMnt  ptMtlaKbl*^  UMstud*  In  any 
bMlth  baMfttaplnn. 

oflHvtf  to  aodi  imnilujiM  In  Um  ctlanrtar 
fwr  IwliinliM  aft«  Ncb  olmdar  quarter 
th*  opttoa  a<  manbmblp  In  qnaliaad  bwltb 
HMMW  manlMtlfflii  wblch  ar»  an- 
in  tba  praflMon  U  tmHa  bMUtb  mtt- 
m  bMlth  BMlTi**'"~^  ocganlaatlon 
la  wbIA  at  laact  38  of  aucb 


It  any  of  tb«  MoployMa  oC  an  am- 
or poUtlcal  aubdlTlalon 
in  parafrapb  (l)  ara  rap- 
by  a  coUatiUw  batialn'wf  rv^ 
natattva  or  otbar  amployM  rapraMnUttva 
iH^imtil  or  aalaetad  undw  any  law.  offar 
of  manilimlilii  in  a  (luaUflad  baaltb  maln- 
taoaaM  lagaiilMtlnrn  raqultad  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  ba  mada  m  a  baaltb  banaflts  plan 
ooand  to  aoeta  amployaM  (A)  abaU  flrat  ba 
iMda  to  aneb  eoUaettva-bargalnlnc  rapra- 
Mntattra  or  otber  amployaa  rapraaantaUTa. 
(B)  U  aucta  offar  la  acoaptad  by  aueb 
■»«aii  tban  ba  mada  to  aach 


"(b)  V  ttaara  la  mora  tban  one  quallfled 
baaltli  Bwintananea  organisation  which  la 
In  the  proTlalan  of  baalc  and  aup- 
bealth  aarrlcM  In  the  area  In 
■iililniaM  of  an  employer  subject 
to  aiilwafitlnn  (a)  raalda  and  If— 

"(1)  ana  or  mora  of  ancb  organlaatlona 
profldM  bMie  baaltb  sarrleM  tbroogta  pbysl- 
eiana  or  otbM  baaltb  praAaaloaaia  wbo  are 
I  oc  the  ataff  at  the  organisation  or  a 
(or  groupa) ,  and 
"(9)  oaa  or  mora  of  aucti  organlsatlona 
prof  Mm  bMie  baallti  aarrleM  through  (A) 
an  Individual  praetloa  aaaodatlon  (or  a«o- 
datkna).  (B)  individual  pbyslelana  and 
OtbM  baaltb  profeaalnnati  under  oontimct 
wtth  the  uiganlMtlon.  or  (C)  a  oomblnaUan 
of  aaeh  aaawilalinn  (or  aaaodatlona) .  madleal 
group  (M  groupa),  ataff.  and  Individual 
ptayMeians  and  otber  heaKb  profeMlnnali 
uadw  eootnet  with  the  organization, 
tban  of  the  quallfled  health  malnteitance  or- 
g — «-.*«~.-  taduded  In  a  health  benefits  plan 
at  aaeh  employer  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
St  yt^tk  ana  iball  ba  an  laganliatlnn  which 
I  baaltb  aarrleM  m  deecrlbed  In 
(1)  and  at  least  one  shall  be  an  orga- 
nisation wtalcb  provldM  basic  health  serrloM 

'■(e)(1)  No  enipluyet  sban  be  required  to 
pay  ■>«•  fM  health  benefits  ss  a  result  of  the 
applloatton  at  this  ssetlon  than  would  other- 
wlM  be  lequteed  by  any  preralUng  coUectlve 
bargaining  agresment  or  othM  lagaUy  en- 
fMcaable  contract  for  the  provision  of  health 
the  employer  and  Its  em- 
amployw  which  provldM  pay- 
roa  dadoctlana  m  a  maana  of  paying  am- 
ploysM*  contrllmtlona  for  health  benefits  or 
which  provldM  a  baaltb  benefits  plan  to 
wtdch  an  employee  eontrtbntlon  Is  not  ra- 
qumd  and  which  is  raqulrad  by  aubaeetlon 
(a)  to  oAr  bis  smploysM  tbs  option  of 
mambsrshtp  In  a  quallfled  health  mainte- 
nance orasMlaatlcn  Shall,  with  the  consent 
o<  an  employee  who  sierrIsM  such  option 
srrangs  fOr  the  employee's  contribution  for 
tadi  iBambafahlp  to  ba  paid  through  payitM 


"(S)  Ho  employer  Shan  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  option  spectfled  In  sutassetlon  (a)  if 
MoyM  provldM  M  part  of  Its  hsalth 
)  package  a  aUoplamantal  benefit  spec- 
ta  asetlan  1309(2)   and  no  quaUflod 


iK^th  malntananM  organisation  will  agrM 
to  provlds  such  beneflts. 

"(d)  For  purposM  of  thU  lecUon.  the  term 
'quallfled  health  main**"*""*  organization' 
mnni  (l)  a  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion undM  the  terms  of  tnis  UUe.  and  (3)  an 
entity  which  propoaM  to  become  a  health 
maintenance  organisation  and  wblch  the 
Secretary  datarmlnM  wUl  when  it  beoomM 
opti^tlfflUft'  provide  baalo  and  supplemental 
health  aMvloM  to  Its  members  in  the  manner 
praacrlbed  by  aaotlon  laoi(b)  and  will  be 
issanlaefi  and  operated  in  the  mannv  pre- 
acrlbed  by  aaotlon  1301  (c):  ProiKded.  How- 
ever. Tliat  every  health  maintenance  orga- 
nisation must,  at  Its  own  szpenM.  demon- 
strate to  the  Secretary  every  two  years  (or 
such  longw  period  m  the  Secretary  may.  by 
regulation,  require),  that  such  organisation 
is  quallfled  under  this  title. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  employer  who  knowingly  doM 
not  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  requlre- 
menu  of  subsection  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  dvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  If  suoh  noncompliance  coatlnuM.  a 
dvU  penalty  may  be  asaeaeed  and  collected 
under  this  aubaeetlon  for  each  thirty-day 
period  such  nonoompllanee  contlnuM.  Such 
penalty  may  be  ssseesed  by  the  Secretary  and 
collected  in  a  dvll  action  brought  by  the 
United  StatM  In  a  United  Statea  district 
court. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  by  the  Secretary 
to  assess  a  clvU  penalty  under  this  sub- 
secUon.  no  penalty  ahaU  be  asseessd  untU 
the  employer  charged  aball  have  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  preaent  its 
views  on  such  charge.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  gravity  of  the  noncom- 
pliance and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  employer  charged  In  attempting  to 
achieve  rapid  compliance  after  notlflcatlon 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  noncompUsnoe. 

"(3)  In  any  dvll  action  brought  to  re- 
Tlew  the  asaaaament  of  a  dvU  penalty  m- 
aaeeed  under  this  subsection,  the  court  shall. 
at  the  requeet  of  any  party  to  such  action. 
hold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  saseeBment  of 
such  dvll  penalty  and  In  any  dvU  action  to 
eoUsct  such  a  dvll  penalty,  the  court  shall, 
at  the  requeet  of  any  party  to  such  acUon, 
bold  a  trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of 
such  dvll  penalty  unlem  In  a  prior  civil  ac- 
tion to  review  the  ssseesment  of  such  pen- 
alty the  court  held  a  trial  de  novo  on  such 

"(f)  Vor  the  purpoeee  of  this  section, 
the  term  'employer'  doM  not  include  (1)  the 
OoTsminent  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  poeeeeslon  of  the  United  States, 
a  State  or  any  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  (Indud- 
Ing  the  United  Statee  Postal  Service  and 
Postal  Bate  Commleslon)  of  any  of  the 
foregoing:  or  (3)  a  church,  convention  or 
aaaodatlon  of  cbxirchee,  or  any  organization 
operated,  supervised  or  controlled  by  a 
ebureb,  convention  or  association  of 
churehw  which  organisation  (A)  Is  an  or- 
ganisation deecrlbed  In  section  501(c)  (3)  of 
the  mtemal  Bevenue  Code  of  1064.  and  (B) 
doM  not  discriminate  (1)  In  the  employ- 
ment, compensation,  promotlcn.  or  termi- 
nation of  employment  of  any  peraonnel,  or 
(11)  In  the  eztenakm  of  staff  or  other  prlvi- 
legM  to  any  phyaldan  or  other  health  per- 
aonnel. becauM  such  persons  seek  to  obtain 
or  obtained  health  care,  or  partldpate  in 
providing  bealth  care,  through  a  health 
maintenance  organisation. 
"saaimajiTvs  stats  laws  ajts  psactkss 
"Sac.  1310.  (a)  In  the  csm  of  any  entity — 
"(1)  which  cannot  do  budneas  as  a  health 
maintenance  organization  In  a  State  in 
which  it  propoeM  to  rumlah  bade  and  sup- 
plemental health  servlcee  because  that  State 
by  law,  rsgulatkm.  or  otherwlss — 


(A)  raqulrM  m  a  condition  to  doing  bud- 
In  that  SteU  that  a  msdleal  sodety 
approve  the  furnishing  of  sarvloaa  by  the 
entity, 

"(B)  requlrM  that  phyddana  oonatttuU 
all  or  a  percentage  of  ite  governing  body, 

"(C)  requlTM  that  all  phyddana  or  a  per- 
centage of  phyddana  In  the  locale  parUd- 
paw  or  be  permitted  to  partldpate  In  the 
provldon  of  ssrvloM  for  the  entity,  or 

"(O)  raqulTM  that  the  entity  mMt  re- 
qulremente  for  Insurers  of  bealth  care  aerv- 
IcM  doing  buslnsM  In  that  State  raq>ectlng 
Initial  oapltallaatlon  and  Mtabllshment  of 
fiy^^ryM»i  nwsifM  agalnst  insolvency,  and 

"(3)  for  which  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
was  rn^ita  imder  this  title  or  which  Is  a 
quallfled  health  maintenance  organisation 
for  purposM  of  secUon  1300  (reUtlng  to  em- 
ptoyeM'  bealth  beneflu  plana) , 
Buch  requlremente  aball  not  mply  ^  ^l>*t 
entity  bo  as  to  prevent  It  from  operating  as 
a  health  maintenance  organization  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1301. 

"(b)  No  State  may  establlah  or  enforce 
any  law  which  prevents  a  health  mainte- 
nance organisation  for  which  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  wm  made  under  this  title  or 
which  is  a  quallfled  health  maintenance  or- 
ganisation for  purposM  of  section  1300  (re- 
lating to  employeM'  health  benefits  plana), 
from  aollcitlng  membera  through  advertla- 
Ing  Ito  aervlcea,  cbargM,  or  other  nonprofM- 
donal  aapecte  of  ite  operation.  Tbla  aubaee- 
tlon doea  not  auttaorlae  any  advertising 
which  IdentlOes,  refers  to.  or  makM  any 
qualltetlve  judgment  concerning,  any  health 
profeedonal  who  provldM  servlOM  for  a 
health  maintenance  organization. 
"cowTumsp  vaamjinort  or  hxalth  kaxnts- 

MAJtCS    OaOAmZATIOIfS 

"Sec.  1311.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determlnM 
that  an  entity  wblch  received  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  under  this  title  as  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  or  which  was  Induded 
in  a  bealth  beneflte  plan  offered  to  employ- 
eM pursusnt  to  section  1300 — 

"(1)  falls  to  provide  bede  and  supplemen- 
ts! servlcM  to  ite  members. 

"(3)  falls  to  provide  such  servlcee  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  section  1301(b),  or 

"(3)   is  not  organized  or  operated  in  the 
manner  ixvacrlbed  by  section  1301(c). 
the  Secretary  may  take  the  action  author- 
ised by  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  makee.  with  re- 
spect to  any  bealth  maintenance  orKanlza- 
tion  as  defined  under  section  1300(d)(1).  a 
determination  deecrlbed  In  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretery  shall  notify  the  entity  In  writ- 
ing of  the  determination.  Such  notice  shall 
specify  the  manner  In  which  the  entity  hM 
not  compiled  with  such  assurances  and  direct 
that  the  entity  InltUte  (within  30  days  of  the 
date  the  notice  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  or 
within  such  longer  period  aa  the  Secretary  de- 
termines la  reaaonable)  aucta  action  M  may 
be  neceasary  to  bring  (wltbln  auch  period  m 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  tbe  entity  Into 
compliance  with  the  assurances.  If  the  entity 
falls  to  Initiate  corrective  action  within  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  notice  or  falls  to 
comply  with  tbe  sasurances  within  such  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  nrescrlbes,  then  after 
the  Secretary  provides  tbe  entity  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  reconsideration  of  his  deter- 
mination. Including,  at  the  entity's  election, 
a  fair  bearing,  (A)  the  entity  shall  not  be  a 
quallfled  bealth  maintenance  organization 
for  purposes  of  section  1300  until  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  In 
compliance  with  the  amurancM,  and  (B) 
each  employer  wblch  has  offered  membership 
in  the  entity  in  compliance  with  section 
1300,  each  lawfully  recognized  collective  bar- 
gaining repre'entetWe  or  other  emnloyee  rep- 
resentative which  represente  the  emTiloyeM 
of  each  such  em-loyer.  and  the  members  of 
such  entity  shaU  be  notifled  by  tbe  entity 
that  the  enUty  U  not  a  quallfled  health 
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maintenance  organisation  for  purpoaM  at 
such  sactlon.  Xb»  notice  raqulrad  by  clauM 
(B)  of  the  preceding  aantenca  aball  oontaln. 
In  raadUy  undarstandabla  languaga,  tba  laa- 
sons  for  the  determination  that  the  entity 
la  not  a  quallfled  health  malntananoa  orga- 
nlHktlon.  The  Secretary  ahall  publlah  In 
tha  Fadaral  B«glstar  each  datarmlnatlon  in- 
ferred to  In  thla  paragraph. 

"(3)  If  tbe  Baoetary  makaa,  with  raqiact 
to  an  anuty  wblch  baa  racdvad  a  loan,  or 
loan  guarantee  under  thla  title,  a  determina- 
tion deecrlbed  In  aubaaotlon  (a),  tha  Secre- 
tary may.  In  addition  to  any  other  ramadlM 
available  to  hbn,  bring  a  dvU  action  In  the 
United  StatM  dlstrtct  court  for  the  dlstria 
m  which  such  entity  is  located  to  enforM 
ite  oomplianra  with  tbe  aasuranoM  It  fur- 
nisbed  reepectlng  tbe  provision  of  basic  and 
supplemental  health  servlcM  or  Ite  crganlaa- 
tlon  or  operation,  m  the  caM  may  be.  vrhleh 
assurancM  were  made  In  connection  with  Ite 
application  under  thla  title  for  tha  loan  or 
loan  guarantee. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  may  delegate  to  a 
Stete  any  or  all  of  hla  raapondbllltlM  under 
subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)(1)  with 
respect  to  entlUM  In  that  State,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  flnds  that  the 
Stete  Is  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  thoM 
req>ondbUlUM. 

"TBsoima  am  Ti!Miia,!aL 


"Sk:.  1313.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary 
eatabliah  a  National  Health  Maintenance 
Organisation  mtem  Program  (hardnafter  in 
ttUa  subsection  referred  to  u  the  'Program') 
for  the  pinpoM  of  providing  training  to 
Individuals  to  become  administrators  and 
medical  directors  at  bealth  maintenance  or- 
ganlsatlons  or  to  sssume  other  managerial 
podtlons  with  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion, under  the  Program  the  Secretary  may 
directly  provide  internships  for  such  training 
and  may  make  grante  to  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracte  with  health  maintenance  organlaatUms 
and  otber  entltlM  to  provide  such  intcm- 
shlpa. 

"(2)  No  internship  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  and  no  grant  may  be  made  or 
contract  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
provision  of  Intemahlps  lulCM  aa  H>plleatlon 
therefor  baa  been  aubmltted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Secretaty.  Such  aa  iqyllcatlon  aball 
be  in  such  form  and  oontein  such  Informa- 
tion, and  be  submitted  to  the  Saeratary  la 
such  manner,  ss  the  Secretary  ahaU  preaedbe. 

"(8)  Internships  under  the  Program  ahall 
provide  for  such  stipends  and  allowanoM 
(including  travd  and  subsistence  eipensM 
and  dependency  allowaacM)  for  the  recip- 
lente  of  the  intemshlpa  as  tha  Secretary 
deenu  neoeaaaty.  An  Intemahlp  provided  an 
individual  for  training  at  a  health  auUn- 
tenance  organisation  or  any  other  entity  abaU 
also  provide  for  paymsnte  to  be  made  to  tbe 
organization  or  otber  entity  tor  the  coet  of 
support  servlcM  (Indudlng  the  east  of  aala- 
rtea.  auppUae,  equipment,  and  rauted  Itema) 
provided  auch  Individual  by  such  organisa- 
tion or  other  entity.  The  amount  of  any  aucta 
paymente  to  any  organisation  or  ottaM  entity 
ahaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
ahall  bear  a  direct  relatlonahlp  to  the  reaaon- 
able coate  of  tbe  organisation  or  other  entity 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  Ite  training 
programa. 

"(4)  Paymente  under  grante  imder  the 
Program  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  Intervals  *im1 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  flnds 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  technical 
aaslstanoe  (1)  to  entttlM  in  connection  with 
projeete  for  which  loana  are  being  provided 
under  eectton  1304,  (3)  to  entttlM  intending 
to  become  a  quallfled  health  maintenance 
organisation  within  the  meaning  of  eectlon 
130Q(d),  and  (3)  to  health  maintenance  or- 
ganlaatlona. The  Secretary  may  provide  such 
technical  aadrtanco  throtigh  grante  to  public 


and  nonprofit  private  entltlM  and  contraete 
with  public  and  private  entltlM. 

"(c)  The  authority  of  tbe  Secretary  to 
aatar  iato  contraete  under  aubaectlona  (a) 
and  (b)  ahaU  be  effective  for  any  flacal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  is  suoh  amounte  as 
ara  provided  in  advance  by  appropriation 
Acts. 

"tDTAiicuL  mscLoauia 

"Sag  1318.  (a)  Bach  health  maintenance 
organisation  aball,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
latlons  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary financial  Information  which  ahall  in- 
duds  the  following: 

"(1)  Bach  Information  m  the  Secretary 
datarmlnM  la  neoeeaary  to  demonatrate  that 
tha  health  maintenance  organization  has  a 
flaeaUy  aotuid  operation. 

"(3)  Tbe  Information  required  to  be 
reported  under  aectlon  1134  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  dladoalng  entltlM  and  the 
Information  required  to  be  aupplled  under 
aaeUon  1909(a)  (38)  at  auch  Act. 

"(8)  A  daaodptlon  of  tranaactlons.  as 
^»eclfled  by  tbe  Secretary,  between  tbe  health 
maintenance  organisation  and  a  party  in 
Intereat.  Such  tranaactlons  shall  include — 

"(A)  any  sale  or  exchange,  or  leasing  of 
any  property  between  the  health  maintenance 
organization  and  a  party  in  Intereet: 

"(B)  any  furnishing  for  condderatlon  of 
goods.  servloM  (Indudlng  management  serv- 
lcM, but  ezdudlng  bealth  servlcM  provided 
to  members  by  staff,  medical  group  (or 
groupa),  individual  practice  association  (or 
associations),  or  any  combination  thereof), 
or  facUltlM  between  the  health  maintenance 
organization  and  a  party  in  Intereet:  and 

"(C)  any  lending  of  money  or  other  ex- 
tendon  of  credit  between  a  health  mainte- 
nance organisation  and  a  party  in  intersst. 
The  Secretary  may  require  that  information 
reported  respecting  a  bealth  maintenance 
organisation  which  controls,  U  controlled  by. 
or  is  under  common  control  with,  another 
entity  be  In  the  form  of  a  consolidated  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  organization  and  such 
entity. 

"(b)  For  the  pur]>oees  of  this  secUon  the 
term  'party  In  interest'  means : 

"(1)  any  director,  officer,  partner,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  health  maintenance  organization, 
any  person  who  is  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  the 
bendldal  owner  of  more  than  6  per  centum 
of  the  equity  of  the  organization,  any  person 
wbo  is  the  beneficial  owner  of  a  mortgage, 
deed  of  trust,  note,  or  other  interest  secured 
by,  and  vduing  more  than  6  per  centum  of 
the  health  maintenance  organization,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  bealth  maintenance  orga- 
nisation organised  as  s  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, an  Incorporator  or  member  of  such 
corporation  under  applicable  Stete  corpora- 
tion law; 

"(3)  any  entity  In  which  a  person  de- 
acribed  In  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  la  an  oOcer  or  director: 

"(B)  la  a  partner  (If  auch  entity  la  orga- 
nised aa  a  partnership) ; 

"(C)  has  directly  or  Indirectly  a  beneficial 
Intereat  of  more  than  6  per  centum  of  tbe 
equity:  or 

"(D)  bu  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  note, 
on  otber  interest  valuing  more  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  aawte  of  such  entity: 

"(3)  any  person  directly  or  Indirectly  con- 
troUlng.  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion: and 

"(4)  any  member  of  tbe  it».wM>iii«t^.  family 
of  an  Individual  described  In  paragraph  (1 ) . 

"(c)  Badi  health  maintenance  organisa- 
tion shall  make  the  information  reported 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  available  to  ite 
enrollCM  upon  reasonable  request. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary, conduct  an  evaluation  of  transactions 
reported  to  tbe  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  (3)  for  the  purpoee  of  determining  their 
adverse  impact.  If  any.  on  the  fiscal  soimd- 


neas  and  TMsonsbleneM  of  chaigM  to  the 
bealth  mdntenance  organisation  with  re- 
q>ect  to  wblch  they' transpired. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  sbsll  be  oon- 
strued  to  ocmfer  upon  tbe  Secretary  any 
autborlty  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  ratM 
charged  by  any  bealth  maintenance  orga- 
nisation. 

"(f)  Any  health  malntenanoe  organisation 
fsUlng  to  file  with  the  Secretary  tbe  annual 
flnandal  stetement  required  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  indlglble  for  any  Federal  as- 
sistance under  this  title  until  such  time  m 
such  stetement  Is  reodved  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  not  be  a  qualified  bealth  mainte- 
nance organisation  for  putpoaM  of  aaetlon 
1300. 

"(g)  Whoever  knowingly  and  srlllfully 
nudua  or  cauaM  to  be  made  any  falae  stete- 
ment or  repreaentetlon  of  a  material  fact  In 
any  atatement  filed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  guUty  of  a  felony  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  tban 
$36X100  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  flve 
years,  or  both.". 

Ssc.  3.  This  Act  Sbsll  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1981. 


By  Mr.  McCLDRE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  MwfyntM    lir.  Hklms,  Ifr. 

DaCoirciin,  Mr.  Mattoiclt,  Mr. 

JacKBOir,    Mr.    JotnsxoH,    Mr. 

DoMnnci,  Mr.  TBuucom,  Mr. 

SassEB.  Mr.  TytiMtxo,  Mr.  Abd- 

■OK.  Mr.  QuATU,  Mr.  Dumr- 

mcc*.  Mr.  Luult,  Mr.  Stkvbbs. 

Mr.   Town,   Mr.   Hxruv,   Mr. 

ScHiciTT,  Mr.  Waixop.  Mr.  Daa- 

poiTH,  Mr.  CainfOM.  Mr.  Oani. 

Mr.  OoLDWATn,  Mr.  Beiiibeb. 

Mr.  Bttvdick,  Mr.  Stiois.  Mr. 

Dehtok,     Mr.     Hattield,     Mr. 

HuicPHBET,    Mr.    Hatch,    MT. 

Eaoletoh,  and  Mr.  Cohen)  : 
8.   1030.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms 
owners  constitutional  rights,  civil  liber- 
ties and  rights  to  privacy;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 


paoracnoiT  or  sibrts  roa  nsssBM  • 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majmlty  of  tbe  Members  of  the  85th 
Congress  had  envisioned  the  intrlnsie 
flaws  of  the  Qun  Control  Att  of  1988:  if 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  had  looked 
upon  that  legislation  with  a  sensithrity 
toward  probable  civil  liberties  abuses — 
the  Qun  Control  Act  would  never  have 
become  law  in  its  loesent  form. 

But  in  the  clear  vision  <rfhhMlslght.  the 
Members  of  the  97tb  Congress— each  of 
us— can  see  the  irrefutable  evidence  of 
citiuns  rights  crushed  under  tbe  color  of 
this  law. 

Where  many  of  those  irtio  voted  for  tbe 
Gun  Control  Act  did  so  with  no  clear  Idea 
of  future  civil  liberties  vlolattans.  that 
same  lack  of  vision  cannot  be  claimed  to- 
day. 

Tbe  American  people— eqieciaUjr  tbe 
60  million  firearms  owners  who- have 
t>een  and  are  tbe  potential  victims  of  this 
bad  law — must  surely  hold  this  Congress 
remiss  if  we  reenact  the  onerous  piovl- 
sions  of  the  Federal  gun  control  stat- 
utes— provisions  which  have  created 
such  an  appalling  record  of  abuse  and 
that  is  what  is  at  issue  in  the  bUl  I  in- 
troduce today. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  legislative  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Today,  with  this  bill  tbe  Senate  can 
assure  Americans  that  tbe  past  abuses 
will  never  be  m>eated;  that  tbe  indlvld- 
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o<  hnndrak  of  ettlMna  flc- 

tiBteid  by  tw  tmMtkm  at  Um  FMcral 

mil  ■limit    tlM  ITiirTm  -*  "***'^  "^^ 

uaaa,  and  the  U B.  Dqwii- 

a(  Jttrtlw   win  Mvar  Mi^ln  be  m- 


cMMe  this  la  a  law  which  InvltM  mch 


•mis  bin 

third  o(  our 


tiM  nam«  of 

Xto  fopport  It 
by  no  portlwnihlp  on 
of  the  code. 


tiMlMeaf  Um 

tt  doee  holL 
•  ItedHBantal  nndentendlnc  of  the 
cMl  rUtfifti  Tlolatlane  to  the 

,  of  current  law    end  a  wlih 

to  brtac  OCA  IMS  Into  ttne  with  con- 


Ttae   bin   ti    an    act   of    leglelatlTe 


to  make  tood  the 
In  the  preamble  of  the 
IMS  Ooa  Oontrol  Aet—Miat  the  new 
gun  law  would  never  be  uaed  no  plaoe 
any  undue  Federal  rertrlctlana  or 
bordena  upon  law-abiding  etttane." 

ICr.  Preridant.  that  pmnlae  baa  not 
bean  kept,  becanae,  tt  could  not  be  kept. 
The  pact  between  the  Oaogreaa  and  the 
waa  not  honored  beeanee  at  the 
lature  of  the  law  Iteelf . 
OCA  IMS  la.  for  the  moet  part,  a 
erinliMl  law  which  eontalna  no  dement 
of  adanter.  Pioaecutora  need  not  prove 
any  level  of  crlmtaial  Intent  to  eatabUah 


OCA  IMt  la  a  law  under  irtilch  every 
the  alUbteet  technical 
a  felony. 

lUa  la  a  lethal  rombtnatlop— an  in- 
to ctvQ  Uberttae  aboae  by  any 
enfofdng  and  leiieimillin  the 
law. 

In  three  eeparate  fwnrwilnnal  In- 
quliiee  two  In  the  Senate  Approprla- 
tione  Subcommittee  on  the  Tteaaury, 
and  the  crime  Subcommittee  of  the 
Houee  Judldary  Oommlttee— the  abu- 
alve  and  UieiBl  praetleea  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Pbeazma  have 
bean  ataed. 

Ibe  record  of  thoee  heartnga  haa 

dMwn  without  doubt  that  the  atatute 

ttaaU  la  flawed,  and  muat  be  dianged. 

Tbe  curxent  director  of  the  BAIT  haa 

to  create  "artmlnlatrfc- 

to  counter  ailmltied  dvll 

vM^ene  of  the  paat— a  quick 

TMe  le,  after  all.  a  govemmoat  of 
lawe  and  not  of  men.  Good  men  can 
be  rapleied  with  men  of  evil  «tit«wti^if»t 
and  wlOiowt  good  law  to  protect  the 
rlghta  of  the  tamocent.  evO  men  can 


m  S  yeara  of  Intenalve  atudy  of  the 
enforcement  record  of  BATT,  my  ataff 
haa  found  few.  If  any.  caaae  where  BATP 
applied  tta  energlee  to  pursuing  real 
crlmlnala. 

Inatead.  It  haa  created  a  whole  new 
claaa  of  fdona  throui^  enticement,  and 
thraugh  the  manufacture  of  auppoeed 
Crimea. 

BATF,  in  maaalve  public  rdatlona 
^■.p.igt«  m  the  media,  haa  created  the 
Impreealon  that  It  haa  been  countering 
mtml  gun  running.  That  campaign, 
that  Impreaakn,  haa  been  totally  false. 

Commonacnae  and  normal  law  en- 
forcement would  dictate  that  the  agency 
woukl  find  thoee  who  are  Illegally  run- 
ning guna  to  atreet  criminals  and  prose- 
cute them..  No  one  could  argue  with 

that. 
But  the  BATF  does  not  prosecute  crlm- 

tnali. 

inmtamA  the  sgeocy  Invents  a  meth- 
od by  which.  It  claims,  criminals  could 
circumvent  or  break  the  law,  then  en- 
tlcee  dealers  and  collectors  to  become 
unwitting  and  unwlUlng  parties  to  such 
a  scheme.  No  real  criminal  U  ever  In- 
vtdved  m  such  schemee. 

Fw  example.  It  is  Illegal  under  ewr- 
rent  law  for  a  dealer  to  sdl  a  firearm  to 
an  out-of-state  resident  Most  dealera 
know  this.  Most  dealers  uniformly  re- 
fuse such  a  sale.  A  dealer  enticed  into 
knowingly  selling  a  firearm  directly  to 
a  prohibited  buyer  might  be  fair  game 
under  the  law. 

But  when  It  became  obvious  to  BATF 
that  dealers  would  Indeed  refuse  such 
an  Illegal  sale^  the  agency  went  one  step 
farther. 

That  one  step  was  something  called 
"strawman" — a  technique  which  has 
since  been  repudiated  by  the  current  di- 
rector of  the  BATF  as  being  a  total  mis- 
direction and  misuse  of  Federal  police 


That  eeneapt  hes  been  the  burning 
core  of  BATF^  enforcement  of  the  dun 
Oontrol  Aet.  Svffl  men  have  prevailed. 

m  any  hard  look  at  the  practloca 
ytf  by  aflandea  cnforetaig  OCA  196t. 
fvom  tte  Incsnitoi.  one  atark  fact  sur- 
'  men  and  women  pros- 

'  the  law  are  not  criminals 

Most  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  iCreei  crime.  They  are  dtlmns 
whose  Intent  Is  to  obey  the  law.  They 
are  dtlmns  who  have  been  ensnared 
taito  committing  technical  violations 
which  they  do  not  understand, 
^teapmant  haa  become  the  by-word 
Of  tba  ao-calied  law  enforcement  tech- 
out  by  the  BATF.  be- 


"Slrawman"  entrapment,  very  simply, 
involves  an  approach  to  a  federally  li- 
censed dealer  by  two  agents— one  pae*ns 
as  a  prohibited  purchaser,  an  out-of- 
State  resident— the  other  as  a  legal  pur- 
chaser. 

The  resident,  usually  claiming  to  be  a 
friend  or  relative  of  the  nonreeldent,  pur- 
chasee  the  firearm— meeting  an  legal  re- 
quirements. He  gives  It  to  the  nonresident 
agent.  When  the  transactlan  is  dosed, 
the  dealer  is  arrested. 

But  for  what?  Where  is  the  crime?  The 
dealer  has  fulfilled  hia  legal  lequlre- 
oMnta. 

Any  transfer  of  the  firearm  between 
the  two  agents  the  out-of -State  red- 
dent  and  the  man  who  legally  purchaaed 
the  firearm— la  a  Federal  fdony,  not  In- 
vatvtng  the  dealer,  but  taivolvlng  the  Fed- 
eral oOcers.  Yet  the  dealer  Is  arrested. 

In  dosing  the  transaction,  the  In- 
State-realdent  must  sign  a  Federal  form 
swearing  he  Is  the  legal  purchaser.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  written  oath  is  an  act 
of  willful  perjury  by  the  Federal  agent. 
Yet  the  dealer  la  arreated. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  "strawman" 
technique,  hundreds  of  dealeri  have  been 
prosecuted  or  driven  out  of  buslnees  to 
avoid  proeeeutlan. 


Yet  there  la  abaotntaiy  nothing  m  the 
Federal  atatute.  or  In  any  regulatkm  ever 
pobUahed  In  the  IMeral  Reglater.  aa  re> 
quired  under  the  Fteedom  of  mf oma>- 
tlon  Act.  which  would  make  "atrmwmaa" 
salee  a  crime. 

There  simply  la  no  baaia  In  law  for 
auch  a  proaeeutlon. 

And  therein  Ilea  pertaapa  the  real  flaw 
of  the  Oun  Control  Aet  of  1968. 

The  act  eontalna  a  unique  aOenoe  aa  to 
what  apedflc  acttvltlea  are  legal  or  Ulegal. 

Such  a  dedalon  haa  been  left— or  more 
accuratdy^-taken  at  the  diacretlon  of 
thoee  In  control  of  the  agency. 

Literally  hundreda  of  dtlaena  have 
been  arrested,  indicted,  tried,  and  con- 
victed for  Crimea  like  "atrawman"— 
which  have  no  definition,  dther  In  the 
ntatute  or  regulation. 

Furthermore,  under  the  whim  of  dif- 
ferent adminlstratlona  of  BATF.  what  la 
legal  today  wUl  be  a  fdony  tomorrow.  It 
ia  that  simple. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  a  ques- 
tion of  proeecutoilal  diacretlon  over  a 
well-defined.  weU-conatructed  section  of 
statute.  We  are  not  even  talking  about 
carefully  crafted  regulations  n^ilch  meet 
the  standards  of  the  needom  of  infor- 
mation Act  or  the  AdmlnlstratlTe  Policy 
Act 

Thla  is  iomfithing  which  haa  no  place 
in  the  American  criminal  Juatloe  aya- 
tem — agencsTs  dlsCTotlon  in  i^ch  the 
^fWnttirt  of  what  constitutes  criminal 
activities  lies  wholly  in  the  minds  of 
those  in  contrd  of  criminal  enforce- 
ment 

We  are  talking  about  the  deatructlan  of 
hunmn  Uvea,  the  deatructlon  of  famlllea 
by  government — the  end  reault  of  auch 
dlacretlonary  extra-legal  power. 

A  young  Biaryland  firearma  dealer  waa 
convicted  tai  VB.  district  court  of  sdllng 
five  firearms  from  his  private  cdleetlon. 
without  running  the  tranaactions 
through  hia  Federal  recorda. 

The  dealer,  a  man  with  an  impeccable 
record  of  petiwnal  conduct  was  advised 
by  Federal  BATF  Inspectara  that  such 
sales  were  legal— a  fact  never  chaUenged 
by  Federal  prosecutors. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  thoee  veitally  approved 
sales,  the  dealer  has  become  a  13-count 
convicted  Federal  fdon. 

Just  1  week  before  his  convictian.  the 
Acting  Director  of  BATF  wrote  our  cd- 
league.  8.  I.  Hatakawa.  saying  spedfl- 
cally  that  such  salee  were  Indeed  legaL 
That  policy  statement  was  not  sent  by 
the  Director  to  the  court— an  unmis- 
takable vldatian  of  Brady  against 
Maniand.  the  landmark  decision  which 
forbade  proeecutors  from  withholding  in- 
formation favorable  to  a  defendant.  Ih 
this  case,  the  very  tnp«r*'«^^  of  the  con- 
duct In  question  was  wlthhdd. 

Now,  most  recently,  the  current  Direc- 
tor of  the  BATF  has  Informed  the  TTJS. 
attorney  Involved  In  the  case  that  the 
former  Director's  policy  statement  was 
not  only  In  error,  but,  "on  reconslden- 
tion.  we  have  determined  that  theee 
statements  are  not  accurate  and  do  not 
comport  with  the  olBdal  policy  taken  by 
BATF.  •  •  •- 

So  the  statements  of  fldd  agents  to  the 
defendant  and  the  statement  of  policy  of 
the  former  Director  to  a  Mendwr  of  the 
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UB.  Senate  are  not  ofBdal  policy, 
merely  becauae  the  directorship  of  the 
fj— M»y  iiaa  changed. 

Tlita  la  not  a  aquabble  over  a  matter  of 
internal  policy.  Thla  la  a  aquabUe  over  a 
matter  of  mtemal  law.  b  the  balance, 
for  S  long  yeara,  la  a  man'8  life,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  family.  Uae  of  Internal  law.  of 
secret  law  do  not  end  with  strawman 
or  with  the  private  aalea  lane. 

It  extends  to  a  third  major  area  of 
proeeeutfam  for  the  BATF. 

What  constitutes  a  vidatlon  of  en- 
gaging In  the  business  of  sdllng  fireanns 
without  a  license? 

A  BATF  internal  memorandum— dated 
January  6.  197S— says  the  term  "engag- 
ing in  the  bualnees"  is  not  defined  In  the 
law  or  regulations  and  is  taideed  not  sus- 
ceptible to  a  rigid  definition.  Detomlna- 
tions  as  to  vAiether  a  peraon  should  be 
prosecuted  for  "engaging  m  the  bud- 
nees"  are  made  on  an  ad  hoc,  case-by- 
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m  direct  reaponse  to  last  year's  Senate 
h^ring«  conducted  by  our  colleague 
from  Arizona,  Senator  DaCoacnn,  and 
by  me,  BATF  published  a  blaarre  pro- 
posed rulemaking  seeking  comment  on 
what  a  definition  of  engaging  In  the 
business  should  be.  This  was  not  an  order 
seeking  public  comment  on  spedflc  lan- 
guage proposed  by  BATF,  this  was  an 
open-ended  request. 

Yet  In  the  total  abeence  of  a  definition 
of  a  crime,  BATF  has  prosecuted  scores 
of  gim  collectors  and  gun  show  exhibi- 
tions. It  is  shameful. 

And  today,  while  comments  are  being 
collected  by  the  agency,  BATT  agents 
are  entrapping  firearms  owners  into  gun 
sales  resulting  in  "engaging  In  the  bud- 
ness"  inrosecutions. 

But  in  aU  of  this  abuse,  there  is  yet 
another  dement  which  compounds  the 
wrongs  of  the  BATF  and  of  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

All  too  often  when  a  dtlaen,  accused 
of  BATF-manufactured  crimes,  is  tried 
and  acquitted,  his  ordeal  at  the  bands 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  far  from 
over.  Having  paid  the  expendve  and 
emotional  iBice  of  a  court  trial,  the  ac- 
quitted defendant  is  then  forced  to  go 
through  a  further  series  of  Federal  pro- 
ceedlngs— aU  based  on  the  same  orictnal 
manufactured  charges. 

m  pressing  this  doctrine  of  vindictive 
pursuit  BATF  refuses  to  renew  an  ac- 
quitted dealer's  license.  The  dealer  Is 
forced  to  seek  restoration  of  his  Federal 
firearms  license,  through  administrative 
hearings,  and  often  on  appeal,  through 
the  courts. 

'^XHnning  the  return  of  his  Uoense,  all 
too  often,  the  dealer  is  then  faced  with 
a  dvll  trial— In  a  forfeiture  action— to 
seek  return  of  firearms  and  records  con- 
fiscated by  BATF. 

This  is  a  pattern,  a  wdl-establlshed 
formula  used  by  BATF.  which  amounts 
to  a  kind  of  double  and  triple  jeopardy— 
and  always,  the  ordeal  infUeted  by  BATF 
and  by  UJS.  attorneys  Is  based  on  the 
same  evidence,  which  led  to  acquittal  on 
criminal  charges. 

Mr.  President  the  MeChire  bffl  Is 
drafted  to  curb  spedflc  abuaes  of  dvfl 
liberties.  It  la  written  to  aaaure  that  the 
flaws  In  Federal  gun  oontrol  statutes 


which  have  spawned  auch  abuae  are  cor- 
rected. And  It  la  drafted  to  aaaure  that 
thepnrpoee  of  the  Federal  atatutes  win 
be  to  curb  real  criminal  mlsuae  of  flre- 


If  we  ffeU  to  correct  thoee  fiawa  today, 
thla  body  win  be.  In  effect,  endoralng  the 
wrongful  conduct  of  agendea  <tf  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

Mr.  Prealdent  I  thank  my  coUeagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bin  be  printed  In  the  Rbooib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto.  as 
follows: 

8.  1080 

B«  tt  tmmBUA  by  fh*  SenaU  rnrnd  Bouae  of 
MeprttmitmHve*  of  the  Unttstf  Aate*  o/ 
Awttrtem  in  Camgrtu  uMmbled,  TbaX  the 
Piii^iii  flnds  tbst  tbe  rights  of  etUanu  to 
kMp  and  bear  Arms  iiiid«r  the  SMond 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Oonetltu- 
tion:  their  rlghta  to  seeortty  against  Ulegal 
and  unnasonable  eearchea  and  aelsorea  un- 
der the  Fourth  Amendmant;  their  pratee- 
tloas  i^alnst  unoompeniated  taking  o< 
property,  double  Jeopardy,  and  laaurance  of 
due  piurinei  of  law  under  the  Fifth  Amand- 
BMBt:  and  their  itghta  ng**""*  uneonalltu- 
ttooal  fTT'y'f  of  authority  under  the  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Amendment:  have  been  InlMnged 
under,  and  In  enforoement  at,  eslsting  fire- 
ana  iialiilei 

Ttw  Oongreaa  flnde  that  the  agendee 
charged  with  enforoement  of  theee  laws 
have  divulged  Infotmatlan  cuucemlng  pri- 
vate eltlsena  to  local  admlnlstestori.  and  to 
the  public,  for  the  purpoee  of  causing  haraaa- 
ment  and  embarasRnent  of  theae  dtlaens. 
In  Tlolatfam  of  the  rlghte  of  thoee  dtlaena 
nndv  the  Privacy  Aet,  aa  enacted  by  Ocm- 


The  Oongreaa  further  finds  ttaat  Ita  In- 
tent, as  expreaeed  In  tbe  preamble  to  the 
Oun  Oontrol  Act,  that  *nt  U  not  the  pur- 
pow  at  thla  title  to  place  any  undue  or  un- 
neoeeaary  Vadetal  reatrletlona  or  burdena  on 
law-abUUng  dtizena  with  reaoeet  to  the  ac- 
qulaltlan,  pnaarilnni.  or  uae  of  flreerma. . . ." 
or  "to  dlaoourage  or  eliminate  the  private 
ownertfi^  or  uae  of  firearma  by  law-abiding 
dtlaena  for  lawful  purpoaea."  haa  been 
thwarted  by  theee  enforoement  ixaetlceB 
which  are  aimed  at  taaraa«lng,  burdening  and 
hannlng  thoee  Uw-ablding  dtlaens  who 
diooae  to  own  and  uae  firearms  for  legitimate 

TITU  I— AlfKNDMEMTS  TO  TTIUB  18. 
UmnCD  8TATB  OOIX  (18  VS.C.  921- 
M8) 

TO  aacRow  eai 


101.  (a)  Subaectlon  (a)  (10)  Is 
«.Y— ~*«^  by  deleting  tbe  word  "mannfae- 
tora  of"  and  maertlng  In  lieu  VbtmoS  tbe 
weed!  "boalnaim  of  manufacturing". 

(b)  Snbaectlan  (a)  (11)  la  amended  by  de- 
lettng  the  worda  "or  anununltUm"  in  para- 
gri«ih(A). 

(e)  Subaectlon  (a)  (U)  la  amended  by  de- 
lating the  worda  "or  ammunitton". 

(d)  SnbaectUm  (a)  (18)  to  amended  by  de- 
leting the, worda  "or  ym »»"'"'*<««' " 

(e)  A  new  subeectlon  (a)  (14)  Is  inaerted 
after  anbaectlon  (a) (18).  to  read  aa  foUowa; 
and  the  following  subeectlona  are  renum- 
bered aeoonUngly: 

"(14)  Tbe  term  'engaged  In  the  Jtuelneas' 


"(A)  As  i^ipUed  to  a  manufacturer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  who  devotee  time,  attention, 
and  labor  to  manufacturing  flreaima  aa  a 
regular  oourae  of  trade  or  bualnsas  with  the 
principal  objective  of  livelihood  and  profit 
through  the  aale  or  dtotrlbutlon  of  the  fire- 
arma manufactured. 

"(B)  Aa  i4>plled  to  a  manufaeturw  of  am- 
munitton. a  peraon  who  devotee  time,  atten- 


tion, and  labor  to  manufacturing  ammunl- 
tlon  aa  a  regular  oourae  of  trade  or  biiainaaa 
with  the  prlndpal  objective  of  Uvellhood 
and  profit  through  the  aale  or  distnbntloa 
of  the  *«»i»mti«tto«i  manufactured. 

"(C)  As  applied  to  a  dealer  In  fireama.  aa 
defined  In  aectton  931(a)  (11)  (A)  and  (C),  a 
peraon  who  devotee  time,  attantlon  and  la- 
bor to  dealing  m  firearms  aa  a  regular  eourse 
of  trade  or  bualneas  with  the  prtnc^tal  ob- 
Jeettve  of  Uvallhood  and  profit  through  the 
repetitive  purehaae  and  raeale  of  firaama. 
The  term  shall  not  Indude  a  person  who 
makea  oprasinnal  sales,  eirbangsa,  or  pur- 
rtissM  of  fireerms  or  who  aeUa  all  or  part  of 
hto  personal  collection  of  nisaims 

"  (D)  As  appHi^  to  a  tlitalnr  In  flraarai,  *m 
defined  in  eectkm  931(a)  (11)  (B),  a  parson 
who  devotee  ttme,  attantkm.  and  labor  an- 
gaj^ng  In  such  aettvtty  aa  a  regular  ooune  of 
trade  or  bualnees  with  the  prlne^wl  objec- 
tive of  Uvellhood  and  profit.  Tha  term  abau 
not  Indude  a  person  who  makea  nrcaalopal 
repairs  of  firearms  or  who  ocraalnnaUy  Ota 
fecial  barrda,  atocks.  or  trigger  merhanlama 
to  firearma. 

"(■)  Aa  appilad  to  an  Importer  of  fire- 
arms, a  person  other  tlian  a  dealer  who  Im- 
porta  one  or  more  firearms  In  any 


"(F)  Aa  applied  to  an  Importer  of  am- 
munition, a  peiBon  who  Imports  any  ammu- 
nition for  sale  or  distribution.". 

(f)  Sobaectloa  (a)  (30)  to  amended  to  read 
aa  follows:  "Tbe  term  'crime  punishable  by 
Imprlaonment  for  a  term  iiiimmIIih  one  ysaf 
abaU  not  Indude  (A)  any  Ftsderal  or  State 
oSeneea  pertaining  to  antitrust  violations, 
nnfSlr  trade  praetleea,  lasUalnts  of  trade, 
or  other  almllar  offBnsse  raiating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  buslnees  praetleea,  or  (B)  any 
State  ooenae  rlasalfled  by  the  Uwa  of  the 
State  aa  a  misdemeanor  and  pnnlahable  by 
a  term  of  imprieonmcDt  of  two  years  or  leas: 
ProtHdeA,  however,  lliat  what  oonatttatea  a 
oonvletloa  shall  be  determined  In  aoeotd- 
anee  with  the  law  of  the  Jurledletton  In 
which  the  ppnrwwllngi  were  bald:  yiuiddeg. 
further.  That  any  canvletlon  whidi  haa  bean 
eapunged  or  set  aside  or  for  wfaldi  a  peraon 
haa  been  pardoned  or  baa  had  hia  or  bar 
dvU  rlghta  lestM'ed  ahall  not  be  tionslrteied 
a  eonvletlan  under  the  provlsloas  of  thto  Aet. 

sea  103.  (a)  Subaectlon  (a)  (1)  to  amndad 
to  read  aa  foOowa:  "for  any  peraon  (A)  ex- 
cept a  lleensed  tanportar.  lleeneed  manntSfe- 
Ueeneed  dealer  to  engage  In  the 
of  Importing,  manutaetorlng,  or 
liaaiitig  In  flreanna.  or  in  the  oourae  of  such 
liiisliiins  to  ah4>,  transport,  or  reedve  any 
firearm  In  Inteiatate  or  foreign  fonMneme; 
(B)  escept  a  lloenaed  Importer  or  II- 
~  manufacturer  to  engage  In  the  bud- 
neaa  of  ♦■"jmuliih  or  manufaeturlng  anuBU- 
nltlon.  or  In  the  oourae  of  audi  buaineaa.  to 
ship,  tranqxtrt.  or  reodve  any  ammnnltkwi  In 
Inteiatate  or  foreign  commerce" 

(b)  SabeeeUon  (a)(2)  to 
(1)  by  ddetlng  tbe  words  "or  ammuni- 
tion"; and 

(3)  by  dalatli^  tha  words  "and 
tton  (b)(8)-. 

(c)  Subaectlon  (a)  (8)  to  amended  to  : 
as  foUows: 

"(3)  for  any  peraon  to  transport  Into  or  re- 
ceive in  the  State  where  be  realdes  any  fire- 
arm purdiaaed  or  otheialee  acquired  by 
auch  pereon  outdde  that  State.  If  endi  pnr- 
diaae  or  ««q"«««M«w  of  audi  flraarm  would 
be  In  violation  of  any  publUbed  ordlnaaee 
or  law  of  the  Stete  or  locality  where  he  re- 
sldea  or  waa  In  violation  of  any  pnbUahed 
ordlnanoe  or  law  of  the  State  or  locality 
where  tbe  purehaae  or  eequtoltlon  ucuuied, 

(d)  Subeectton  (a)  (5)  to  amended  to  read 
aa  foilova: 

"(5)  for  any  peraon  to  transfer,  edl,  trade, 
give,  tran^MTt,  or  deUver  any  firearm  to  any 
perKn  who  doee  not  reelde  In  the  same  State 
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•  wlMa  tb*  tnatfwor  kncnn 

fton  to  b«U«T«  tbMX  Um 

._ of  aueb  flTMim  by  Maeb  panon 

wooM  b«  la  nolftttoo  of  any  pubUalMd 
iMillnantw  or  Imv  of  Um  8««*a  or  looaUty 
wiMf*  Um  tiBiMCvM  rHtdM  or  would  bo  la 
itii^Him  of  say  pabUalMd  ocdtaaaea  or  Uw 
oC  tt*  Wti  wta««  radi  tnaafor  oocun: 
•«»(  tiMt  taia  puacnpb  ■^■'^  'X'*  "PPlT 
to  tte  loaa  or  ivntal  o(  »  flrMrm  to  say  par- 
na  for  twvanry  um  for  lawful  purpo— : 


(b)  te 


■btppod  or  towuport 


(•) 

(1)  Hf 
icaattac 
(4)  m» 


-  ,     (») 

(4)  aad  (ft)  M  (*)  ud 


(3) 


la  poragmpha 
(4)  tha  wQt^  "e 
tbvy  aapaar. 
(tTtof  li)  drtatlag  tlia  words  "PMi^rmph 
(1).  (S).  (t)  aad  (4)"  aad  laaartlnc  In  Uau 
Iharanf  tha  war*  'Tancnpiia  (l) .  (2)  aad 
{%).':  oad  (U)    anaUng  tha  worda  "Fara- 
(4)"  aad  laaartlac  In  lieu  tberaoC  tha 
'PaiafnplKS)''. 
(f)  Diilioanttnn  (d)  la  antandart: 
(1)   by  iliUllin  taa  worda  ■nieaaaad  Im- 
tteaiMad     BMkautaeturar.     Ucanaad 
or  llranaari  oollaetor"  tba  fliat  tlaia 
tbay  atipaar  aad  luaaitlng  la  Uau  tbaraof  tha 
wordi  "aay  paraon'*; 

(X)  by  dalatlac  la  pwacraph  (S)  tha  word 
*'ar' fonowtac  tba  aaoUcolon: 

(S)  by  raptaetac  tba  parted  In  pancraph 
(4)  wltb  a  aawHwInw:  and 

(4)  by  liiaartlm  aftar  paragraph  (4)  tba 
fbDowtac: 

"(S)   who.  batatc  aa  alloa.  la  UlaiaUy  or 
ualawfully  la  tba  Uaitad  Btataa: 

(C)   wbo  baa  baaa  diaebariad  from  tha 


la  latantato  or  for- 

Hum  I  III!  la  Uau  tbara- 

oC  tba  worda  "la  tba  oouraa  of  aoch  amploy- 
BMBt  to  atalp  or  traaaport  la  lataratata  or 
foralga  oonuaaroa.  or  poaaaaa  la  or  affaeting 
ooauavoa.  aay  flraaim  or  anunualUon;  or  to 
raealvo  any  llraarm  or  aouaualtloa  which 
baa  ba«i  ahlppad  or  traa^Mrtad  la  latar- 
atata or  foralga  eoBuaarea." 

(I)  A  aaw  Bubaacttoa  (I)  U  laaart«l  aftar 
auhaactloii  (b)  to  raad  aa  foUowa;  and  tba 
foUowlag  aiilMarrinna  ara  raaumbarad  ao- 
oordlaaly: 

**(!)  It  abaU  ba  ualawful  for  aay  paraon 
who  la  uadar  ladlctoiaat  for  a  crtma  pualab- 
abla  by  imprlaonBiant  for  a  tana  azoaadlag 
ona  yaar  to  ablp  or  traaaport  In  tntaratato 
or  f oralca  oanunMoa  aay  fUaami,  or  ammuni- 
tion or  reoalTO  aay  flraana  or  ammwnHlon 
whleb  baa  baaa  ablppad  or  tranaportad  In 
Intaratato  or  forKga 


"(7)  wbo.  bavlag  baaa  a  dtlaan  of  tba 
Uattad  Btataa.  baa  raaooaoad  bla  etttaaa- 
tfitp." 

(C)  SobaaetloB  (g)  U  amaadad: 

(1)  by  dalaUag  tba  worda  '^  uadar  la- 
dlctmaat  for.  or  wbo"  In  paragraph  (1): 

(1)  by  dalatlag  la  paragraph  (S)  tba  word 
■■or~  f oUowlag  tba  aanilwtkwi: 

(t)  by  IwHliig  aftar  paragraph  (4)  the 


"(5)  wbOk  balag  aa  aUaa.  la  lUagaQy  or 
aalawfBlIy  la  tba  Uaitad  autaa; 

*(g)  wbo  baa  baaa  dlaehargad  from  tha 
under   dlabonorable    oondl- 


"(7)   wbow  having  baaa  a  dtlaen  of  tha 
uattad  Btataa.  baa  nnouaoad  bla  cttJaea- 

tba  wot<di  "to  iblp  or 
aualtlan  la  In- 
aad  Inaarting 
la  Uau  tbaraof  ttio  worda  "to  ablp  or  trana- 
port  ta  tatantata  or  foratgn  i  fitnniarf a,  or 
poaaaaa  In  or  fim'""g  eomaMroa,  any  ilraarai 
or  aamaattlaa:  or  to  raealTe  aay  firearm  or 
■mmnaltlon  which  hao  baan  alilppad  or 
In  Intaratato  or  foreign  oom- 


(1)  by  li—llin  aftar  tba  word  "any"  and 
baCora  tbo  word  "paraon"  tha  worda  "Indl- 
I  to  bla  knowladga  and  while  being 

(S)  by  dMatt^  tba  worda  "la  under  Ui- 
Mmnt  tor.  or  wtMr  la  paragraph  (l); 
(S)  by  a<illm  to  paragraph  (S)  tba 


(4)  tba 


*(•)  wbo.  bol^  aa  alien,  la  inagally  or  ua- 
kwf<dly  to  tba  UMtad  Btotaa: 
'(g)  wbo  baa  baan  dladbargad  from  the 


(4)  by 


-(7) 
Untied 


wlw  bavtog 


a  el 


of  tha 


laaonneed  bla  dtlaen- 


TO 


eae 


(»)  i»r 


tba 


"to  raoelTe  any 
wtdeb    baa 


K.  108.  (a)(i)  Subeeetlon  (a)  U 
(I)  by  delating  tba  worda  "No  paraon 
In  biialneai  aa  a  flieerme  or 
Importer,  manufaeturar,  or 
ii««lar  until  he  baa  Alad  aa  appUcatlon  with, 
and  (ooatTed  a  Uoenaa  to  do  eo  from  the 
aacratary."  and  inaertlng  la  Uau  tberaof  the 
wordi  "MO  pereon  ahaU  eagK*  >&  tb*  >wl* 
naea  of  Unportlag.  manufacturing,  or  dealing 
In  Sreaima,  or  Importing  or  manufacturing 
anununltlon.  untU  be  haa  filed  an  applica- 
tion wltb  and  reoelTOd  a  llcenae  to  do  ao 
from  the  Becretary.":  and  (U)  by  deleting 
the  worda  "and  contain  auch  Infonnatlon". 

(3)  Bubeectlon  (a)  (S)  (B)  la  amenrtart  by 
deleting  the  worda  "or  ammunition  for  fire- 
arma  other  tlkan  daetruetlva  devloee". 

(b)  BnbeeeUon  (b)  to  amended  by  deleting 
the  worda  "and  contain  such  lafonaatlon". 

(e)  Subeeetlon  (c)  to  amended  by  adding 
tba  worda  "FrooMed,  however,  that  nrnthlng 
to  thto  1^^l^^^^T'  ahaU  be  construed  aa  pro- 
KiMttoj  a  Ueeneed  dealer  from  maintaining 
a  peraonal  ooUectlon  of  firearms  not  part  of 
hto  liiisliisas  toToatory  aad  which  shaU  aot 
be  subject  to  tha  record  keeping  requlre- 
mente  of  tlUa  chapter. 

(d)  BubeecUon  (e)  to  amended  by 
lag   before   the  word   "rlolatad"  the 
"winfuny"; 

(e)  Bubeectlon  (f)  to  amended: 

(1)  by  liiesillin  the  worde  "de  novo"  be- 
fore the  word  "Jtidlclal"  In  paragrai^  (S): 

(3)  by  adding  the  words  "whether  or  no* 
eueb  evidence  waa  constdered  at  the  hearing 
held  under  parsgrmph  (3) ."  after  th»  words 
"to  tbe  proceeding"  In  paragraph  (S);  and 

(S)  by  Inaarting  at  the  end  thereof  ttte 
f oHowtog  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  If  crlmlaal  proceedings  are  Instituted 
against  a  Ucenaee  alleging  violations  of  thto 
chapter  or  regulations  promulgated  tbere- 
under,  and  the  Ueensee  to  not  eonvleted  of 
such  chargee.  the  Becretary  shaU  be  abao- 
lutely  barred  from  denying  or  revoking  any 
Uoenaa  graated  under  the  provtalona  of  thto 
chapter  where  such  denial  or  revocation  to 
based  to  whole  or  In  part  on  tbe  facts  wlUch 
formod  the  basto  for  tbe  criminal  chargee.". 

(f)  SubeectloB  (g)  ta  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(g)(1)  lUfth  Ueenaed  Importer.  Ucanaad 
Buuinfaeturar  aad  Ueenaed  dealer.  shaU 
malntohi  such  reeords  of  Importation,  pro- 
duction, shipment,  receipt,  eale,  or  other 
dlvosttlon.  of  firearms  at  hto  place  of  boal- 
naas  for  such  period,  and  to  such  form,  aa 
the  Becretary  may  by  regnlaUona  preacrtbe. 
The  Baeratary,  when  be  haa  probable  cause 
to  believe  a  vUdatton  of  thto  chapter  baa 
occurred,  and  that  evidence  thereof  may  be 
found  on  such  premlsee.  may  enter  during 
buslnees  hours  the  pramlaaa  (Including 
plaoae  of  storage)  of  any  llrearma  Importer, 
maaufacturer.  dealer,  or  elector  or  any 
Importer  or  manufacturer,  of  aami'mltlon  for 
the  pnrpoaee  of  inqtectlng  or  eramlnlng  (1) 
aay  reoorda  or  documents  reqtUred  to  be  kept 


by  such  Importer,  ownufhcturar.  daaler,  or 
coUeetor  \mdar  tba  provlaloas  of  thto  chapter 
or  regiUatloas  Issued  uadsr  thto  chapter, 
aad  (3)  any  firearms  or  »""■""''**""  kept  or 
stored  by  such  Importer,  maaufacturer,  daal- 
er, or  collector  at  such  prsmlsas.  Thto  aatry 
and  onslte  Inspection,  baaed  on  such  prob- 
able catiaa  shaU  be  the  sole  aad  azduslTe 
procedure  for  laspectlng  or  eiamlnlng  such 
records,  doeumsnta.  firearms  or  ammunition 
kept  or  stored  by  such  Importers,  maaufao- 
turan.  dealers,  or  coUeetors  aad  such  proce- 
dure shall  aot  be  oooatrued  as  anthoriaing 
tbe  Becretary  to  setoe  any  reeords  or  other 
documaats.  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  avail- 
able to  any  BUto  or  any  poUtlcal  sabdlvl- 
sloa  thereof  aay  information  which  he  may 
obtato  by  rnaenn  of  the  provtalona  of  thto 
chapter  with  respect  to  the  Identification 
of  peraons  prohibited  from  purchasing  or 
lacelvlng  (lisaiim  or  ammunition  wbo  have 
purehaaed  or  received  firearms  or  ammunl- 
tloa.  together  wltb  a  deecrlpUon  of  such  fire- 
arms or  anununltlon  aad  he  may  provide 
Information  aa  to  the  ownerahlp  of  any  fire- 
arm, to  tbe  extent  such  information  may  be 
contained  In  the  records  required  to  be  mato- 
tatoed  by  the  provisions  of  thto  chapter, 
when  ao  requested  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(3)  Bach  Ueeneed  coUeetor  abaU  ntato- 
tato  to  a  bouad  volume  tbe  aature  of  which 
tbe  Secretary  may  by  regulaUoas  preecrlbe. 
records  of  tbe  receipt,  sale,  or  other  dlq>osl- 
tlon,  of  firearau.  Such  records  ahaU  toclude 
tbe  name  and  addreasss  of  any  person  to 
whom  tbe  coUeetor  sells,  or  otherwise  dto- 
poeee  of  a  firearm,  and  may  be  Inspected  only 
to  acoocdaaca  with  tbe  provlalons  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  thto  subsection." 

(f)  SubeecUon  (J)  to  deleted. 

AMaasMxirra  to  aacnoM  ••4 

Sac.  104.  (a)  Subeeetlon  (a)  to  amended 
by  Inserting  after  tbe  word  "Whoever"  the 
word  "wlllfuUy". 

(b)  Subeeetlon  (c)  to  awtanrted  to  read  as 
foUows:  Whoever  uses  any  firearm  or  de- 
structive device  against  the  person  of  an- 
other, to  commit  a  fdony  with  reapect  to 
which  the  district  courta  of  the  United  States 
have  original  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  shaU 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprlaonment  of 
not  leea  than  one  year  aor  ntore  than  ten 
year*.  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  thto  subsection,  such  per- 
son ShaU  be  eentenced  to  a  term  of  imprleon- 
meat  of  not  leea  than  five  yeen  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  to  the  case  of  any 
conviction  under  thto  subsection,  the  court 
ShaU  not  suspend  tbe  sentence  of  such  per- 
son or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor 
ShaU  such  person  be  paroled  or  furloughed 
before  completlog  sueb  '*'*'«*'"■""  sentenca. 
Provided.  That  no  person  shaU  be  sentenced 
under  thto  subsection  If  he  eetabllshee  to  the 
sattofaeUon  of  tbe  court  that,  the  use  of  tbe 
firearm  or  deetruetive  device  was  to  protect 
hto  pel  eon  or  the  peteon  of  another  from  a 
taaaonably  perceived  Immedlato  danger,  or 
waa  to  deff^tf  of  hto  person,  or  tbe  person 
of  another  or  the  property  of  either  from 
cosMluet  constituting  a  fdoay. 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  to  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  Any  firearm  or  ammunition  Involved 
to  or  used  to  any  wlUful  violation  of  tbe 
provisions  of  thto  chapter  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  or  any 
violation  of  any  other  criminal  law  of  the 
united  Statea.  shaU  be  subject  to  setoure.  and 
noon  conviction  of  the  owner  or  poeeeeeor  of 
such  firearms  or  anununltion,  may  be  for- 
feited. AU  provlalans  of  the  internal  Revenue 
code  of  1064  relating  to  tbe  eelsure,  forfelt- 
ni«  and  dlspoaltlon  of  llrsarms,  aa  defined 
to  section  S845(a)  of  that  Code,  ahaU,  so  f»r 
aa  applicable,  extand  to  aalsurea  aad  forfelt- 
uiee  under  the  provlalona  of  thto  charter. 
Provided.  That  aay  dismissal  of  chargee  upon 


which  Boeb  setnua  to  baaed,  any  vwdlet  or 
dtopoaltlon  on  auch  cbargaa  other  than 
"guuty".  or  any  faUure  of  tba  TTttlted  Btataa 
to  proaaeute  such  owner  or  poaaaasor  oa  auch 
chargee  wlthto  one  hundred  and  twenty  daya 
of  such  salsursk  ahaU  oonsUtuta  aa  abaoluto 
bar  to  suob  forfeiture,  and  the  aelaad  fire- 
anna  or  ammunition  shaU  thereupon  be  re* 
ttimed  to  the  owner  or  poeeeaaor. 

"(2)  (A)  to  any  action  or  ptonaading  tat 
the  return  of  flreanna  or  ammnnltinn  aelaad 
under  the  proaiatons  of  thto  chapter,  tba 
court  ShaU  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  Statea.  a  reaaonable  attor- 
ney's fee,  and  the  United  Statee  shaU  be  U- 
abto  therefor. 

"(B)  In  any  other  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  provtolons  of  thto  chapter,  the 
court,  when  It  finds  that  such  action  was 
without  foundation,  or  was  Inltlatad  vex- 
atlously,  frivolously,  or  to  bad  fUth.  sbaU 
aUow  the  prevailing  party,  other  than  the 
United  States,  a  reaaonabte  attorney^  fee. 
and  the  United  Statee  shaU  be  liable  therefor. 

"(C)  Only  thoee  firearma  or  quantttlea  of 
ammunition  particularly  aamed  aad  ladl- 
vlduaUy  Identified  as  tovolved  to  or  uaed  to 
any  violation  of  tbe  provtotona  of  thto  ehH>- 
ter  or  any  rule  or  regiUatioa  lasoad  there- 
under, or  any  other  criminal  law  of  tbe 
Ualted  Statee.  shaU  be  subject  to  selsure. 
forfeiture,  and  dtopoaltlon." 

AKXMoitxirra  to  aicriua  aas 


Sic.  105.  (a)  Subeecttoa  (c)  to 
(I)  by  deleting  tbe  words  "bae  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  (other 
than  a  crime  tovolvlng  the  uee  of  a  firearm 
or  other  weapon  or  a  vlolatloa  of  thto  chapter 
or  of  the  National  Firearms  Act) "  and  Insert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  tbe  worda  "ta  prohibited 
from  pnseeesing,  shipping,  transporting,  or 
receiving  firearms  or  ammunition"; 

(3)  by  deleting  tbe  words  "and  Incurred 
by  reaaon  of  such  conviction."; 

(3)  by  deleting  tbe  words  "Becretary  may 
grant"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  tbe  words 
"Secretary  shaU  grant"; 

(4)  by  deletttig  tbe  words  "If  It  ta  eetab- 
lished  to  hto  satisfaction  that  the  dreum- 
staneee  regarding  the  oonvletian.  and"  and 
Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  tbe  word  "unUsa"; 

(6)  by  deletiag  the  comma  after  tbe  word 
"reputation": 

(0)  by  deleting  the  worda  "wUl  not  be 
likely"  and  Inaertlng  to  lieu  thereof  the 
worda  "wtu  be  Ukdy"; 

(7)  by  delattog  tbe  wotda  "and  that  13m 
granting  of  tbo  raltof  would  not  be  oontiaiy 
to  tbe  pubUe  Intereat";  aad 

(•)  by  adding  aftar  tbe  worda  "to  vaSMc 
safety."  tba  words  "Any  paraona  irtMae  ap- 
pUcatlon for  reUef  from  dlsabUlttee  to  denied 
by  tbe  Secratary  may  file  a  petttlan  with 
tha  United  States  Otstrlot  Ooort  for  tbe 
OleMot  to  which  be  rasldae  tor  a  de  aovo  Ju- 
dicial review  of  such  denial,  m  a  |in^«iiirtlin 
nonduoted  under  tbta  siibeectton.  tbe  court 
may  consider  aay  evldeaoe  sabrnttted  by  tbe 
partlee  to  tbe  prncaedlug  alMlbsi  or  not 
such  ovktanoo  waa  cnnsldared  by  tba 
tary  to  denying  Um  appHeatton." 

(b)  Subeeetlon  (d)  ta  amended; 

(1)  by  dslettng  tbe  woida  -muf 
toe"  and  Inaerttog  to  Ilea  tbanof  Xt 
"sbau  antborlae"; 

(3)  by  deletlag  the  wotds  "tbe  panon  Im- 
porting or  bringing  to  tba  firsana  or  amom- 
nltlon  eetabUshed  to  tba  sathflartlon  of 
tbe  Secretary  that";  and 

(3)  by  deletlag  to  paiagfapb  (S)  Um  words 
"generaUy  recognized  aa  partleularly":  and 

(4)  by  daletbig  tba  words  "may  permit" 
and  Inaertlng  to  Usa  tbaraof  tbe  war*  nsbaU 
permit". 

uaxtmaam  to  aama<a  sae 
Sac.  106.  Beetton  838  ta  *"Tfi1td  by: 
(a)  redealgnaMng  extatlag  aaetlan  ggg  as 
subsection  (a); 


(b)  laaarttng  tba  word  "only"  aftar  Um 
word  "preeertbe": 

(e)  dalottng  tbe  worda  "aa  be  deems  laa- 
eonaUy"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  UMreof  tbe 
worda  "aa  are"; 

(d)  detotlng  tbe  words  "Um  Secretary 
abaU  glva  reaaonable  pubUc  notloe.  and  af- 
ford totaraeted  partiea  opportunity  for  bear- 
tog,  prior  to  preaerlbing  such  rulee  and  rag- 
utotkMM"  and  Inaertlng  to  Uau  thereof  tbe 
words:  "Fnwtded.  That  no  auob  rale  or  rag^ 
ulatkm  may  require  that  reoorda  required  to 
be  maintained  under  tbta  chapter  or  aay 
portloa  of  tbe  oontenta  of  snob  recotda,  be 
reoordad  at  or  tnnafarred  to  a  facUl^ 
owned,  managed,  or  controUed  by  the  Unltad 
Statea  or  aay  State  or  any  poUtlcal  sob- 
dlvtaton  thereof,  nor  that  aay  syetem  of 
raglstiatlan  of  firearma.  fireama  owners,  or 
fimaiiiia  transactions  or  dtoporitlooa  be 
oatabUabed". 

(a)  Inaertlng  a  new  eubeeotlon  (b)  ee 
fOlluwe: 

"(b)  Tba  Becretary  sbaU  give  not  lees  than 
nlaaty  daya  pubUc  notloe,  and  shall  afford 
Interested  partiee  opportunity  for  heaitng. 
prtor  to  preaorlblng  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions.". 

(f)  Inserting  a  new  aubeectton  "(e)"  ss 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Simiultaaeously  with  tbe  promul- 
gation of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  the 
provtalmw  of  tiito  Aot,  the  Secretary  sbaU 
tranamlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Houee  of 
Ivee.  Such  rule  ahaU  not  becowM 
effective  If  wHlito  ninety  daye  of  conCtououe 
aeaston  of  Congress,  one  Houae  of  Oongrees 
adopts  a  resoluthm.  tbe  matter  after  the 
reeolvtog  olaoae  whlob  to  as  follows:  "That 

tbe disapproves  the  rule  promulgated 

by dealing  with  tbe  matter  of . 

irtUcfa  rule  waa  tranamltted  to  the  Congreaa 

on ".,  the  first  blank  being  filled  with 

tbe  House  of  Oongrees  acting,  the  eeoond 
Mank  being  flUed  with  the  name  of  tbe 
agency  toaulng  the  nile,  the  third  Uank 
being  filled  with  the  title  of  the  rule  and 
snob  further  deecrlption  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Identify  It.  and  the  fourth  blank 
being  filled  with  tbe  date  of  tranamtaston  to 
Congreas. 

"(3)  Um  Secretazy  may  not  promulgate 
new  nilea  or  regulations  Identical  to  any 
rulea  or  ngulatlona  disapproved  pursuant  to 
the  provlalona  of  thto  seetkm  imless  the 
Oongrees  eneota  addtttonal  legislation  with 
respect  to  tbe  Secretary's  powers  with  rela- 
tion to  tbe  subject  matter  of  the  dtoap- 
laoved  rule  or  regulation.". 

(g)  by  Ineertlng  a  new  subeeetlon  (d)  aa 
UMamt: 

"(d)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  not  preecrlbe 
regttlatlana  that  require  purobaaers  of  bla^ 
powdsi  under  the  exemption  provided  to  18 
United  Btataa  Code  846(a)(6)  to  oonq>lete 
aflMavlta  or  forma  atteating  to  that 
exemption." 

AimnitsirrB  to  «acia>M  esT 

Sac.  107.  Seetlau  837  to  amended  by  adding 
tbe  words:  Provided,  however.  That  any  pro- 
vtaion  of  any  legtolatlon  enacted,  or  ai  any 
rale  or  regulations  pcomulgated,  by  aay 
State  pmiilMtti^  the  traaaportaUon  of  a 
firearm  or  amnamltion  to  totenlato  oom- 
meree  through  audi  State,  when  each  fire- 
arm ta  rminm^m*  «imi  not  rsodUy  aooeeslbte. 
SbaU  be  auU  and  vofcL" 

TTTIiK   n— AMBtDMKWTB   TO   TTIUt   VH 

OF  m  omnBus  csdik  coktbol  and 

SAW  tfliarHl  ACT  C^  18aS  (18  U.SjC. 

AFP.  uoi-iaos) 

Sac.  901.  Title  vn  of  the  OmnflMM  Crime 
Oonftrat  and  Safe  Streete  Aot  of  1868  (eec- 
tlona  laoi.  laoa.  and  1303  of  the  ^tpnidlx 
to  Utia  18.  United  States  Code)   to  bsr*y 


Mr.  8TKVCNS.  lir.  Preiideni.  I  am 
Ideawd  toacaln  add  my  name  to  a  long 
list  (rf  otmpaoaan  of  fienator  MoCluu's 
Ull.  the  nrearms  Ownen  Protectkm 
Act.  TUB  legMaUon  Is  Intended  to  pro- 
tect law-aUdlng  dtiaeng  acainst  abuaee 
perpetuated  by  the  Oovemment's  gun 
control  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco,  and  Flreanna. 

The  bm  deals  with  sereral  regulatUns 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
BATP.  It  would  clarify  the  deflntllon  ot 
"engaged  In  business"  so  that  llreanns 
coUecton  win  not  be  «vi«iMtm*ny  har- 
assed by  the  BATP  for  failure  to  obtain 
a  dealer's  lloaue:  it  will  drop  the  re- 
quirement that  dealers  must  maintain 
detailed  records  tat  ammunitiao  and 
small  amomits  of  black  powder:  and  it 
will  pcevent  the  BATP  from  hsmsftng 
lloensed  dealers  by  requiring  that  the 
BATP  oonduct  record  checks  only  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  vlcdatiao 
hasoccurred. 

m  addition,  sboukl  the  BATP  fUe  a 
suit  which  is  found  to  be  "frivolous." 
they  wlU  be  required  to  pay  attorney's 
fees.  To  make  sure  that  the  BATP  oeases 
to  pronmlgatf  such  regulations,  either 
House  <tf  Congress  is  given  the  authority 
to  veto  any  regulatioDs  promulgated  by 
that  agency. 

Legislatian  such  as  this  Is  absohitdy 
necessary.  Continued  harassqMnt  of 
legitimate  gun  owners  serves  no  useful 
purpose. 

•  Mr.  BENT8EN.  tit.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senattn*  McCXuib  and 
our  other  colleagues  in  introducing  the 
Pederal  Firearms  Reform  Act.  This  leg- 
islation win  make  lone  needed  improve- 
ments In  our  firearms  laws  by  clarifying 
their  Intent  and  by  redirecting  the  ef- 
forts tA  tbe  sometimes  oversealous  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohcd,  Tobacco,  and  PIreaxms. 

No  one  win  argue  with  tbe  need  to 
control  the  criminal  use  of  firearms.  Tbe 
wanton  killing  and  maiming  of  innocent 
people  bsr  individuals  irtio  see  fit  to  rein 
terror  with  a  firearm,  or  any  other 
weapon,  most  be  brought  to  a  halt.  In- 
deed, this  bffl  tightens  the  penalties  for 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  certain  criminal  offenses.  Tlie  bffl  also 
makes  it  an  offense  for  any  person — not 
Just  licensees  as  is  the  case  now— to 
transfer  a  firearm  to  prohibtted  per- 
sons; adds  illegal  aliens,  persons  with 
dishonorable  discharges,  and  persons 
who  have  renounced  their  dttaenshlp  to 
the  Ust  of  persotis  who  are  not  allowed 
to  ship,  traiuport.  or  receive  firearms; 
and  adds  possession  to  the  prohibitions 
on  shipping,  transporting,  or  receiving 
firearms  by  unauthorised  persons. 

These  are  aU  good  and  needed  changes 
to  the  current  law.  lir.  President,  but 
what  makes  this  Mn  CKtraordinary  is  its 
provlslans  to  reign  in  a  Pederal  agen^ 
who  has  taken  upon  itsdf  authority  the 
Congress  never  meant  to  give  it.  Staiee 
1792  the  second  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution has  directed  that  "the  ri^t  of 
the  people  to  ke9  and  bear  Arms.  shaU 
not  be  infringed."  Yet  the  Bureau  of  Al- 
cohol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms  has  seen 
fit  to  dqirive  dtiiens  of  their  rights  fay 
confiscating  their  arms  and  then  falling 
to  return  them  even  If  the  Bureau  de- 
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,  gon  OQitoetlam  and  dto- 

I  llMB.  Md  ttwr  b»««  •*« 
.  eliar  tha  MtaXMaam 

^ ^^  _  m  ttMir  tnUipwUtloti  o« 

tlw  IMT.  TlHi  It  falnc  to  eotnet  tbla  In- 

_  in  tlM  10  TMtfS  1 1^^ 

■  dt  thk  body  I  bavo 
bar  MBo  o«  CUT 

bAfOl 

ivlttiaili 

moA  Mitbflrtty  upon  ItMlf . 

1MB  Mootad  a  oateh-a  att- 

bgr  dMldlB«  irlMn  a  pataoB  la 

to  oaa  «aaa  tt  wm  ravofea  a  dMd- 

If  Ilia  votama  01  aaka  la 

but  tt  wffl  oiMtfia  a  peraon  vlth 
In  tlw  liiiainaai  irittaoot  a  ttei 
wlMD  tba  nndiar  of  guna  aold  la 
Tlili  bm  win  eorraet  ttala  problam. 
BATVliaa  arraalad  panona  fbr  altatad 

nolatftan  of  tha  lava  It  to  ra^oMlbla  to 
«nf  ocee  bafc  tiMB  It  baa  aaan  lit  to  eoBlto- 
eata  tha  pannna  antlra  flraanna  ooOae- 
tton.  wtaatlMr  ornot  thaor  arere  the  flob- 
jaet  of  tha  aOaied  vMatton.  If  thto  alona 
to  not  oBOOBh.  tha  acaney  haa  aamflttMa 
failad  to  ratofn  tha  flnanaa  to  tha  rWii- 
fid  oOTMr  vhan  thqr  have  not  followed 
vp  on  lauawiilhai  Tlito  Mil  will  correct 
thto  Intolatabla  problem. 

Ona  of  tha  laajor  faatnrea  of  thto  bin  to 
tha  leqvlrHMBt  that  the  revocatlan  of 
a  Uemae  can  occur  only  when  theneena- 
ee  baa  "winfotty"  violated  a  provtokn  of 
tha  aet  Thto  win  nnaora  the  poarttlHty 
of  ravokinc  a  pHaon'a  Uoenae  becanae 
tlMsr  have  made  an  Inadvertent  error. 
Otodar  ennrent  law  a  peraon  can  be  proee- 
ented  ftar  a  vlolattan  whether  ornot  the 
peraon  bad  any  ertaolnal  Intent.  Thto  biU 
win  eoRoet  thto  peoMam. 

FOrthv.  ttito  bin  baa  been  drafted  eo 
that  we  can  plaee  aome  oontrol  on  the 
future  aettane  of  thto  asency.  n  prorldeB 
aomo  of  the  aama  controto  that  tba  Oon- 
grma  haa  Impoaad  on  amny  other  WtA- 
wal  aw  III  toe  Vtar  Inatance.  ttreq^aaa 
M-day  eoBBmcnt  pwlod  on  propoeed 
mtoa  and  regnlatkna:  provktoe  that 
either  Booae  of  CDnsrem  win  have  veto 
■  any  mlee  or  reiulatlona  pro- 
and  provldm  that  the  Secre- 
tary afaan  not  propoae  any  new  mlee 
whfch  age  Idantleal  to  thoae  prwloiialy 

Ur.  Pi  aaldBHl.  thto  bm  prwvldw  for  atot- 
yMii^awt  Improvement  In  oar  ooantty^ 
gim  eontral  lawa.  It  atrlkaa  that  deUeate 
batonm  bet  wean  the  right  to  bear  ama 
and  tha  need  to  atop  criminal  aettvtty 
and  It  dearly  demonatratee  to  BATF 
that  tha  Oongrem  thinka  It  baa  gone  too 
tar  In  Ita  efforta.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mlttaa  win  aee  lit  to  take  prompt  action 
on  thto  Important  legtolatlon  and  that  we 
win  ba  aUa  to  pom  tbeae  moeb  needed 
Into  law  aa  aoon  aa  poa- 


By  Ilk-.  JACKSON: 
8.  ini.  A  bin  to  amend  aectlon  903  of 
the  IMeral  land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Aet;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
andMataral 


•  Ifr.  JACKSON.  Ut.  PreaMent.  I  am  In- 
troduelng  today  a  bin  rtealgnert  to  Im- 


prove the  law  enforeemnt  eapabUlttoa  of 
the  Bureau  of  LaoMi  Management  by  pro- 
Tiding  a  petty  offenaa  penalty  fbr  vlola- 
tiona  of  regulationa  iHued  under  the  Fed- 
eral Umd  Policy  and  Management  Act 
Thto  bin  to  Identical  to  &  2208  aa 
by  the  Senate  laat  year  by  una) 
vote. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  ot  HfMA.  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  had 
no  comprrtienalve  authority  to  enforce 
VWoral  law  on  public  landa.  Sectton  303 
of  m>MA.  which  generaUy  glvee  BUI 
similar  enforcement  authority  to  that 
bekl  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Ptoh  and  WOdlUto  Servloe.  and  the  Foreet 
Service,  waa  aeen  aa  a  aolutlon  to  grow- 
ing problems  of  enforcement  on  publle 
lands.  Theae  problems  were  and  continue 
to  be  partlculaiiy  acute  in  the  California 
Deeert.  an  eztremdy  ddlcate  reeouree 
within  a  4-bour  drive  of  over  12  minion 
peopto  living  in  southern  California. 

Although  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so 
by  the  Congress,  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
alty provided  In  section  303(a)  has  pro- 
vided a  |i^in^M«"ff  block  to  effective  law 
enforeement  on  tbe  public  lands.  The 
sUtutonr  penalty  fixed  by  the  Congress 
makee  a  violation  a  minor  offense.  Under 
FMeral  law.  enforcement  action  for  tU>- 
lations  of  regutotlons  carrying  a  minor 
offenae  penalty  to  limited  to  the  physical 
arrest  and  transportation  of  a  violator 
to  a  magistrate  or  Judge,  i^o  may  be 
hundreds  of  miles  away,  (or  arraignment 
and  trlaL  The  alternative  actions  avail- 
able to  BLM  are  to  "jawbone"  the  vio- 
lator mto  ceasing  the  illegal  acUvity.  or 
simply  to  ignore  the  activity.  Since  arrest 
and  trial  are  too  severe  for  most  petty 
Tlolatlans  and  the  XJB.  attorney  often 
declines  to  prosecute  such  cases,  usually 
no  effective  law  enforcement  action  to 
taken  avktaist  such  less  serious  violations. 

XThder  the  Federal  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  XxiaX  ot  minor  (Senses  before  XJB. 
magistrates,  only  criminal  actions  Invohr- 
tng  petty  offenses  may  be  commenced  by 
tbe  Issuance  of  a  citation  or  violation 
notice  and  only  petty  offenses  may  be 
disposed  of  by  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  in 
lieu  of  appearance  at  triaL  The  language 
of  a  2200  would  allow  for  the  issuance  of 
ritatlnnii  and  notices  of  violations  by  law 
enforcement  offlcers  on  the  public  lands. 

The  authority  for  a  petty  offense  pen- 
alty woukl  make  an  arrest  and  tranqjor- 
tatlon  to  a  magistrate  or  Judge  for  petty 
violations  unnecessary  In  order  to  take 
enforcement  action  against  petty  viola- 
tions and  allow  the  law  enforcement  em- 
ployee or  oOdal  to  continue  hto  or  her 
patrol  and  other  duties.  It  would  also 
reduce  poeslble  court  time  and  expenses. 

Consistent  with  the  original  intent  of 
section  303.  a  petty  offense  penalty  woukl 
faring  BLM  law  enforcement  authority 
more  In  line  with  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  of  other  land  management 
agencies.  Both  the  National  Park  Service 
and  tha  VB.  Forest  Service  have  a  petty 
offenae  penalty  for  vkdattans  of  their 
rBgiilatlfltiB 

BLM's  current  authority  to  arrest 
knowtag  and  willful  vtolaton.  with  a 
wim»imiim  fine  of  $1,000  and  maximum 
Imprisonment  of  12  months  to  retained 
under  the  committee  bm,  thus  establlsh- 
tnc  a  two  tiered  penalty  system. 

Aa  I  Indtoated  earUer.  the  Senate  laat 


year  paaaed  an  klentlcal  bin  (S.  2909)  by 
unanimous  vote  of  tha  Oommlttaa  on 
BMrgy  and  Natural  RaHuroea  and  of  the 
Senate.  Unfortunatdy.  tha  Houae  of  Rep- 
leeeulatiias  did  not  paa  S.  2200.  It  was 
taUed  In  tha  Honae  Commlttae  on  In- 
terior and  inaular  Affaln,  largdy  beeauae 
of  apparent  significant  misnnrteratianding 
about  the  effect  of  the  bUL  BeeauM  of 
thto  history.  I  tUnk  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of  idiat  S.  1031  does  and  doee 
not  do. 

Does  have  the  potential  for  Increasing 
the  pieventive  aa  weU  as  other  dements 
of  BUTs  law  enforcement  effort  on  pub- 
Uo  lands. 

Does  not  make  any  act  a  crime  which 
would  not  have  been  a  crime  otherwise. 

Does  give  tbe  Secretary  specific  au- 
thority to  utiliae  unarmed  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  with  only  limited  law 
enforcement  authority  to  enforce  any  law 
or  legulatlon  relating  to  the  public  lands 
and  their  resources,  violation  of  which  to 
a  petty  offense. 

Does  not  broaden  the  scope  of  laws 
and  regulations  to  which  the  Secretary's 
law  enforcement  responsibilities  and  au- 
Uioritlee  granted  by  section  303(c)  of 
FLPMA  apply.  ^         ^  ^ 

Does  provide  authority  to  the  court  to 
set  specific  fines  for  violation  of  specific 
regulations,  rather  than  determining  the 
fine  on  a  case  by-caae  basto. 

Does  not  authorlae  the  Secretary  to 
establish  or  impoee  fines. 

Does  allow  a  case  to  be  closed  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  without  court  appearance. 

Does  not  deprive  an  alleged  violator  of 
an  opportunity  of  going  before  the  court 
f(ni\  m^nwg  his  case,  if  he  so  desires. 

Does  establish  a  new  category  of  crime 
for  violation  of  regulations  issued  under 
FLPMA.  which  like  vldations  of  U.S. 
Fangt  Service  and  National  Park  Serv- 
ice regulations  does  not  require  that 
knowledge  and  willfulness  be  proved. 

Does  not  eliminate  the  "mtauH*  offense" 
category  already  in  nPMA  for  which 
knowledge  and  willfulness  must  be 
proved. 

Does  authorlae  the  Secretary  to  desig- 
nate BLM  offlciato  and  local  ofllciato  un- 
der contract  to  exercise  only  citation 
authority. 

Does  not  prevent  designated  armed  of- 
fidato  with  fuU  law  enforcement  author- 
ity from  also  utillaing  dtatUm  authority 
when  appropriate. 

Does  remove  some  barriers  to  contract- 
ing with  local  oflldals.  caused  by  current 
training  requirements,  and  unwillingness 
of  local  ofllff1#»«  to  coBomlt  personnd  un- 
der current  enforcement  options. 

Does  not  change  the  emphasto  in 
FU>MA  on  use  of  local  offldato  for  law 
enforcement  purpoees. 

Does  provide  for  different  training  for 
^mftrrT*^  "dtation  givers." 

Does  not  change  the  degree  and  type 
of  training  required  for  armed  officials. 

Doee  make  It  poedble  for  BUC  re- 
source onployees  to  cany  out  "limited" 
law  enforcement  functions,  with  proper 
training. 

Does  not  make  it  poedble  for  any  em- 
ployee to  carry  out  law  enforcement 
functions,  by  use  of  dtatlons  or  other- 
wise, who  has  not  had  special  trabiint 
in  law  enforcement  to  enable  him  to 


AprU  t9, 1981 

eairy  o"t  functions 
thoraoitfily  profasil 

Mr.  PrasldeBt.  I  ask  nnanlmows  oon- 
•ant  that  the  test  of  8. 1031  be  printed  In 
theRaooBB. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  minted  In  the  Raooaa.  aa 
(oUowa: 

8.  1011 

Be  it  muuta§  by  ttu  BenaU  flU  Boum 
0/  MepntrntrnttifU  of  M«  VwU«4  Statn  of 
Amertem  tm  CMifrou  sneMMaa.  Tbet  Mo- 
tion ao>(ft)  of  Um  PadanI  Land  FoUey  aad 
ItaaagoiiMnt  Act  (iS  UAO.  IIM)  to 
tmr-*^  by  laaarttag  Mm  foilowlag  asa- 
ttnee  after  tba  and  ot  tba  flnt  aantanea; 
"Any  paiaon  vbo  vlototaa  any  audi  legnla- 
doa  wbleb  la  lanrfuUy  iaaoad  ondar  thto  Aet 
^^all  ba  flnad  bo  mora  tbaa  $(00  or  Im- 
pnaonad  do  maea  tban  alx  montba.  or  both.". 

Sea  8.  Paragnq^b  (3)  at  auhaaetion  (c)  of 
■aetloii  S08  of  tba  Faderal  Land  FoUey  and 
Managament  Aet  la  amandart  to  read  as 
foilowa: 

"{»)  Tbm  Sacratary  may  antborlaa  Ftdanl 
ptry""*"'  or  appropilata  local  nillciala  to 
cany  out  bis  lav  enfoioement  ravonatblll- 
tlaa  wltb  raapact  to  tba  pnbUe  landa  and 
tbalr  raaoureaa.  Ksoapt  aa  pravldad  In  tbla 
paragraitb  socb  rtaelgnateil  paiannnd 
rsoalva  tba  training  and  bava  tba 
alMUtlaa  and  aotborltr  prevMad  Cor  la 
(rapb  (1)  of  tbla  aubaaotloo.  THa  flaeretair 
may  alao  grant  anforoement  raaponaltalMtlea 
for  any  Padatal  Uws  or  ragolatlona  relating 
to  tba  pubUo  laada  or  tbalr  leaouicaa  to  fM- 
aral  parannnal  or  appraprlata  loeal  oWrtala 
wbo  an  not  and  will  not  ba  antborlaad  to 
carry  flraarma.  Tba  Sacratary  abaa  praaortba 
tba  training  to  ba  raoalvad  by.  tba  aqnlp- 
mant  requlraments  for,  and  tba  prooaduraa 
to  ba  followed  by  aaeb  peraona  wltb  llmltad 
anfOrcament  siitborlty.'*.# 
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ByMr.JACKSCMf: 

a  1032.  A  tain  to  amend  section  21  of 

the  act  of  February  25,  1920,  «wwm/wi|y 

known  as  the  Ifineral  Leadng  Act:  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


iiiiiaii  OB.  sHAta 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  am  In- 
troducing todaty  a  bm  to  remove  certain 
constraints  which  have  Inhibited  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  past  efforts 
under  its  prototype  dl  shale  leaatng  pro- 
gram to  gain  the  technical  and  environ- 
mental Information  needed  to  devdop  a 
permanent  leadng  program.  Thto  bm  to 
Identical  to  a  9060  of  the  90th  Oongreea. 

First,  althoitfi  thto  bffl  would  retain 
the  S.120-aera  limitation  on  leaae  dl 
■hale  tracts.  It  would  add  language  allow- 
taig  an  Increaaad  leaae  tract  siae  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  determlnea  that 
a  larger  area  to  necessary  to  pomlt  long- 
term  oommerdal  openUiona.  Thto  new 
provldon  wooU  assure  the  «f«fTyT  of 
leaae  tracts  of  suflldent  slae  to  enable 
economic  development  of  dl  shale  re- 
aouroea. 

Second,  thto  bm  would  remove  the  cur- 
rent limitation  of  one  dl  shale  leaae  per 
person,  aasodatlon,  or  corporation.  Tbe 
one  lease  limitation  probably  Inhibits 
techndoglcal  development,  hi  that  tt  pro- 
motea  the  uae  of  conservative  methods 
known  to  be  proatable  rather  than  ex- 
perimental methods  which  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  prototype  program.  It 
atoo  preeents  a  aertous  distaicentive  to  de- 
valopen,ln  tb#t  tt  preventa  tham  from 


further  benefiting  from  the 
and  technology  they  have  developed.  In 
plaoe  of  thto  one  leaae  limltatlan.  thto  tam 
would  permtt  any  lessee  to  hold  two 
leasee  In  any  State  and  up  to  four  leases 
nationwide.  It  further  provides  that  one 
additional  leaae  may  be  hdd  In  any  State 
where  the  leaaee  has  achieved  commercial 
production  on  both  leaaes  within  that 
State  and  where  the  resources  on  one  of 
the  existing  leaaee  hi  that  State  wffl  be 
depleted  within  10  yeara.  Also,  any  leaaes 
Issued  In  order  to  avdd  bypassing  smaU 
acreages  of  Federal  dl  shale  resources 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  mined  eco- 
nomically would  not  be  Included  In  the 
llmltatlnni  on  dl  shale  leaae  ownership. 
These  provisions  allowing  leaseea  to  hold 
mortr  than  the  one  lease  currently  al- 
lowed wffl  reault  In  the  generation  of 
mote  of  the  tedinlcal  and  environmental 
informatian  needed  to  develop  a  perma- 
nent oil  shale  leasing  program. 

Third,  thto  UU  would  authorlae  the 
Secretary  to  issue,  to  any  person,  aasod- 
atlon, or  corporation  holding  an  ofl  diale 
leaae  tosned  prior  to  1905.  and  thua  Issued 
within  the  prototype  oU  shale  leasing 
program,  an  additional  lease  or  leaaes  for 
the  use  of  other  public  landa  for  any  use 
other  than  the  removal  of  any  mineral 
depodta  cnntainrd  therein,  connected 
with  the  devekwment  of  dl  shale  opera- 
tions on  leaaed  lands.  The  oU  shale  leasee 
would  have  to  demonstrate  that  the  lease 
to  necessary  and  appropriate  for  Ita  oper- 
attona.  Uaes  could  Include,  among  other 
thinga,  disposal  of  oil  shale  waste  and 
other  matfrtato  removed  from  lands  cov- 
ered by  an  oil  ahale  lease,  and  the  build- 
ing of  planta.  reduction  worka.  or  other 
f adUtleB  needed  for  the  operations  under 
an  on  abate  lease.  Allowing  sudi  addi- 
tional leases  for  the  holders  of  prototype 
on  shale  leases  would  permit  tbe  moat 
effldent  mining  of  dl  shale  reeoureea.  ee- 
pedally  In  the  richeat  areas,  ataioe  mining 
trade  would  no  longer  have  to  accommo- 
date the  proeesslng  f aemttaa  and  speut 
shale  aa  wdl  as  the  devdopment  opera- 
tion Itadf. 

Such  an  additional  leaae  or  leaaes  could 
be  Issued  after  the  Secretary  baa  consid- 
ered the  environmental  and  other  re- 
aooroe  valuea.  and  other  possible  uses  of 
the  landa.  and  haa  made  a  determination 
that  the  public  Interest  would  be  served 
by  Issuing  that  leaae  or  leasee.  A  leaae  Is- 
sued under  thto  new  authority  would  be 
Issued  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  necessary  for  the 
purpoaea  of  the  leaae.  would  contain  audi 
provtolons  aa  are  needed  for  proper  pro- 
tection of  environmental  and  other  re- 
aouroe  valuea.  and  would  require  the 
leaaee  to  pay  the  fair  markd  value  for 
the  leaae. 

Landa  covered  In  audi  an  additional 
leaae  or  leaaee  would  remain  subject  to 
leaalng  under  other  provtolona  <rf  the  aet 
unlem  that  leaalug  would  not  be  compat- 
ible with  the  ofl  shale  purpoees  for  which 
the  additional  leaae  or  leases  are  Issued. 
The  additional  lease  or  leaaea  would  not 
be  tranafdable  except  In  conjunction 
with  the  transfer  of  the  associated  ofl 
shale  leaae  Issued  purauant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  aectlon  21  of  the  act  Lands  con- 

whlch  are 


under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  the 
interior  oookl  hi  leased  only  with  the 
consent  of  that  agency  and  suhlert  to  any 
terma  aiMi  conditions  tiiat  agency  might 
iMwaeaibe.  Prior  to  dedskms  on  the  lasn- 
anoe  of  tbeae  leaaes,  the  Depattmcnt 
would  oonault  with  appropriate  Federal 
departmento  and  agendes  that  have 
Jurisdiction  or  apodal  expertlae  on  1 
aswmiatfil  with  ofl  duJi 
and  production,  and  with  appropriate 
State  and  local  oOtolala,  Jnd  aa  haa  been 
done  In  accordanee  with  the  National 
Environmental  Polley  Act  of  19«  (42 
UJSX:.4321etaeq.)  and  the  Federal  Land 
Pdtey  and  Management  Aet  of  1970  (49 
XJBX:.  1701  d  aeq.)  during  paat  proto- 
type leastaw  aetlvltlea. 

Since  a  new  dMte  leaalng  authority  to 
provided,  the  extottng  limited  grant  of 
authority  to  leaae  adjacent  landa  neoea- 
aary  for  the  reduction  of  the  mineral  to 


Fourth,  thto  tam  would  confirm  the  au- 
thority ot  the  Secretary  to 
allowing  the  mining,  extract! 
poataigof  an  mineral  deposits  contained 
In  landa  covered  tagr  an  oil  shale 
Theee  multlmlneral  leaaes  would  ba  i 
Jed  to  aueh  terma.  condltlona, 
strlctlons  aa  the  Secretary  maj 
conalatent  with  ■nheerflon  (a) .  Thto  oon- 
flimatian  of  existing  anthortlgr  would 
fadlltate  multlmlneral  devdopment  of 
reeoureea  on  leased  landa. 

FUth.  thto  bm  would  amend  section 
27(e)  of  the  act  to  addrem  fractional  or 
Indlreet  Intareats  In  oU  dnJe  leaaea  In 
light  of  the  new  oemng  on  leaae  hokUniB 
mfntkmed  above.  Currently,  aectlon  27 
(e)  providea  that  no  peraon.  aaaodatlon, 
or  corporation  may  hold  any  Intered  la 

ftQ    ABSOCUMaflA    OP    00^^90fftClOtt    uOlfllDS 

any  dl  shale  leaae.  If  that  mterest,  taken 
together  with  ottier  dtoed  or  taidlreet 
*"»M«"g«  greater  than  10  jierecnt,  would 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  the 
number  of  acrea  of  the  mineral  In  ( 
tion  allowed  to  any  one  leaaee.  SInoethe 
abadute  llmitatlan  on  the  »""««i«— *  of 
that  can  be  hdd  by  a  parUcnlar 
haa  been  changed  to  a  lestiktlon 
In  terms  of  niimlwis  of  leaaaaa 
the  provlalan  charging  abareholdets  wltti 
a  pro  rata  abare  <a  a  leased  Interest 
needs  to  be  Mw—utfii  to  reHed  that 
t^mngm  Thus.  thto  un  amwida  aectlon 
27(e)  to  provide  that  any  fractlanal  or 
Indirect  Intered  In  an  ofl  diale  leaae  wffl 
be  fiount^d  agalnit  **m>  leasdaold  edUng, 
tather  than  a  leaae  acreage  ir^^^^r.  ao 
that  the  sum  of  the  fractional  hnldliiga 
of  one  ptraWi  aaafw  latkai.  or  rnrittiratlnn 
does  not  ^n^f^  the  new  leaaehold 
nrilinga 
Kiiat'liiient  of  theee  amendments  to 


the  Mineral  Leaataig  Ad  wffl  better  en- 
able the  Department  to  gain  the  tech- 
nical and  envlranmental  infdmatftan 
needed  to  develop  the  pmnaiMBit  oil 
shale  kaiing  program.  Thto  propoaal 
would  not  only  strengthen  the  prototype 
ofl  shale  leairlng  pragraaa.  but  would  alao 
advance  the  efficient  devdopment  of  oU 
shale  reeoureea.  and  would  fadlltate  the 
fun  uttUaatlon  of  the  Bdneral  leeomuea 
of  Federal  landa  through  confirmation  of 
the  Dmartment'a  authority  to  tosoa 
multlmlneral 
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Br  Mr-  BOUJnOS  (for  hiiOMlf. 
Mr.  TkomoKB.  Ur.  Mut.  and 
Mr.  Rhjo): 
B.  1033.  A  Wn  gruittiw  tta*  conwPt 
of  Oaatpnm  to  Um  asvMBMDt  bctiram 
Um  Statai  of  Mocth  Ouottna  and  South 
Curottaft  Mto blhWnt  Uwlr  lateral  sea- 
ward boundaiy:  to  the  Ooniintttae  on  tbe 

JudlBiaiy. 


•  Mr.  BOUJMaa.  Mr.  PNridnt.  tbe 
taffi  I  totrodnea  today,  witli  tlw  rapport 
off  SraatoTi  Ttommia.  Hum.  and  Bmt. 
granto  tiM  eoaant  off  COBgnm  to  the 
acraHBUt  betwaen  tba  States  off  North 
Carottna  and  Sooth  Carolina  oitahliih- 
txm  tbtir  lateral  Maward  boundary.  Stan- 
wlth  broad  rapport  tram 
delegatlona  off  both 
totroduced  In  the  a»oee 


Is  the  enlnrtnatfaw  of  a 
thomdltfal  fiiiBss  in  late 
im,  the  Boundary  Oonunlsslflns  for 
North  OaroUna  and  South  Carolina  held 
a  Joint  sesskm  In  Oohanbla.  8.C^  Mid 
to  reoonunend  to  their  re^iee-' 
that  the  lateral  seaward 
twean  the  two  States  be  de- 
bar estandlnv  the  landward 
ttne  to  the  seaward  Umtts  of 
the  Stated  tarrttorlal  Jurladlctlon.  The 
reeonnended  asrsement  was  executed 
on  AuBuary  30.  197S  and  forwarded  to 
the  State  ledslatures  of  North  CaroUna 
and  South  Oarollna  for  eonsldcratlon. 
The  acreement  has  been  adopted  by  each 
State  In  a  manner  preeerlbed  by  Ite  laws. 
On  Aprfl  3  off  hwt  year.  Mr.  President. 
I  Introduced  Wlsiatlnn  Identical  to  that 
which  I  Introduee  today.  It  failed,  how- 
ever, to  reeetre  the  attention  and  eon- 
sideratlfla  necessary  to  earner  adoption 
before  we  adjourned.  TMs  uisasuis  has 
broad  rapport  and  I  am  therefore  hope- 
ful. Mr.  Prerident.  of  prompt  rerlew  and 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Oomniit- 
tee  and  thady  and  faTorable  approral 
by  the  Senate.* 

By  Mr.  GOIASBLET  (for  himsdf 
and  Mr.  Jsrani) : 
8.  10S4.  A  bin  to  amend  title  3S. 
united  States  Code,  to  provide  a  more 
equltabte  formula  for  payments  by  the 
Admlnktrator  off  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
States  for  the  cost  off  care  provided  in 
State  mualnc  homes  to  veterans  diglble 
for  such  care  In  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion faeUltles:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
Affatrs. 


Mr.  ORA8BLKT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introdaetnc  for  mysdf  snd  Mr. 
JsiBia  leglslatlnn  to  provide  a  more 
equttabte  formula  for  payments  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  States  for 
the  eest  off  care  provided  in  State  vet- 
erans' hones  to  veterans  eligible  for  such 
care  In  Veterans'  Adminlstratkn  faeili- 


State  veterans'  homes  are 
on  a  quartarty  basis.  uUUs- 
Ing  the  submitted  veterans  days  off  care 
provided  for  each  separate  category  of 
care.  muIttpUed  by  the  present  stetutory 
per  diem  rates— $13.25  per  day  of  hos- 


pital care.  $12.10  per  day  of  nuntog  home 
care,  and  9tM  per  day  of  domiciliary 
care.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would 
allow  State  veterans'  homes  to  be  reim- 
bursed at  either  30  percent  off  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year's  average  per  diem  cost 
for  each  category  of  care  provided  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  cen- 
ters. Veterans'  Administration  nursing 
home  care  units,  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istratloo  rtomlclllartes.  or  50  percent  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year's  per  diem  cost  off 
care  provided  within  the  Individual  State 
veterans'  home,  whichever  Is  the  leeser. 

The  purpoee  of  this  bin.  as  I  have 
stated.  Is  to  provide  for  man  equitable 
cost  sharing  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemmcnt  In  supporting  Stote 
veterans'  f  adlltlea.  Of  course,  this  means 
that  VMeral  outlays  for  Stote  veterans' 
homes  win  increase.  I  know  that  this  wlU 
be  a  matter  off  some  eoncetn  to  a  num- 
ber of  my  ooUeagues:  hovrever.  I  believe 
that,  over  the  long  run.  this  win  actually 
be  a  cost-saving  measure,  since  It  costs 
several  million  doUars  less  per  year  for 
State  veterans'  homes  to  provide  the 
same  number  of  days  of  care  than  that 
being  provided  by  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
tkn facilities.  A  more  equitable  system 
of  cost  sharing  wlU  aDow  Stote  veterans' 
homes  to  continue  to  offer  more  cost  ef- 
fecttve  care  to  this  Nation's  worthy 
veterans. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
IntheRscoao. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricoao. 
a5  follows: 

8.  lOM 

B«  tt  enmeted  by  the  Senmte  and  Bou$e 
of  a*ffn»tmfttM*  of  th*  OiUtad  Statn  of 
Amtrtem  ta  Confmt  «MembIetf,  That  a«c- 
Uon  641  of  UUe  38.  Unltwl  BUtM  Code,  la 
anMnded  to  r«ad  •■  (oUowi: 
"i  etl.  CrttcrU  tat  payment 

**(«)  TlM  Admlnlatntor  ahaU  pay  to  «acta 
Stat*  amounta  datennlnMl  purauant  to  aub- 
Mctkm  (b)  of  thia  aacUon  to  i«linburse.  In 
part,  the  Stataa  for  tta«  coat  incurrad  by 
tlia  Stataa  in  prorUUnc  dofnldUary  car*, 
nuntng  botna  car*,  and  boapital  cara  in 
Stata  bomaa  to  vatasana  allglbla  for  auch 
cara  la  Vatarana'  Administration  faeiUtlaa. 

"(b)  (1)  Paymanta  to  ba  mada  under  aub- 
aactkin  (a)  ot  tbla  aectlon  abaU  be  made 
on  the  traali  of  per  diem  rataa  of  payment 
to  ba  datarmlnad  by  the  Admlnlatrator  In 
aooorthmea  with  tbla  aubaectlon.  Tbe  Ad- 
mlnlatrator abaU  datamlns  aaparata  par 
dlam  istaa  of  payment  for  dntntrlHary  care, 
nuratng  boma  cara.  and  boapital  cara. 

"(3)  The  per  diem  rata  of  payment  for 
domiciliary  cara  ahaU  ba  W  percent  of  tbe 
avanc*  P*'  dlam  eoat  of  provldlnc  doml- 
eUlary  cara  to  vatarana  In  Vetcrana'  Admln- 
latratlaa  fartllttaa  over  wblcb  tbe  Admlnla- 
trator baa  direct  Jurladlctlon. 

"(S)  Tbe  per  diem  rate  of  payment  for 
nunlxic  boBoe  care  aball  ba  SO  percent  of  tbe 
average  per  diem  coat  of  prortdlnf  nuraing 
boma  care  to  veterana  in  Veteran*'  Admln- 
latiatlcm  fadlltlea  over  wblcb  tbe  Admln- 
latrator baa  dlract  Jurladlctlon. 

"(4)  Tbe  per  diem  rate  of  payment  for 
boapital  cara  abaU  be  30  percent  of  tbe  aver- 
age per  diem  coat  of  prorldlng  boapital 
care  to  veterana  in  Veterana'  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  facUltlaa  orer  which  tbe  Admlnlatrator 
baa  dlracl  Jurladlctlon. 

"(8)  In  no  eaaa  may  tbe  payment  made 
under  tbla  aaetlan  with  reepect  to  tbe  care 
of  any  Individual  veteran  In  a  State  home 


exeaad  OBe-taalf  or  the  eannt  eoat  of  that 
veteran's  eara  In  auoh  state  home.  In  datar- 
mlalag  the  eoat  of  a  vatatanli  oare  In  any 
Stats  borne  for  the  puipoaas  of  tbU  aeetton. 
aeparate  determlnatlona  aball  ba  mada  with 
raapeot  to  tbe  ooet  of  domldllary  oare. 
nuralng-bome  eara.  and  hospital  care. 

"(c)  Paymanta  to  the  Stataa  under  tbla 
•action  ibaU  be  made  at  aueh  Intervala  aa 
the  Admlnlatrator  oonsWIara  faaalble.  but  not 
leaa  often  than  onoe  per  quarter. 

"(d)  The  Admlnlatratar  abaU  redeter- 
mine per  dlam  rates  of  payment  under  sub- 
aaetlon  (b)  of  tbla  aactloa  not  leaa  often 
than  onoe  each  flaeal  year  baeed  upon  ooata 
during  the  pteoeding  flaeal  year  of  providing 
care  In  Veterans'  Administration  tSeUltlea 
over  which  the  Admlnlatrator  baa  direct 
Jurladlctlon.". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  tbe  flrat 
aectlon  of  this  Act  aball  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  ISSI. 


By  Mr.  MATHIA8: 
8.  1035.  A  bin  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  individuals  to  make  financial 
contributions.  In  connection  with  the 
payment  of  their  Federal  income  tax,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  the 
humanities;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
CUM Taiau  1  lUNa  to  ths  if  ATioiffAL  ntaowMaifis 


•  Mr.  MATHIAa  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  biU  which  would  pro- 
vide much  needed  financial  help  for  our 
cultural  and  educational  groups  and  in- 
stltattons. 

My  bin  would  provide  for  a  voluntary 
checkoff  box  on  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
turns for  contributions  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Such  contributions  would  be  in  addition 
to  an  Individual's  tax  payment  or  in  lieu 
of  a  part  or  an  of  a  refund. 

The  National  Endowmaits  would 
transfer  those  contributions  to  State  arts 
agenices  and  State  volimtary  councils. 
They,  in  turn,  would  make  granto  to  In- 
stitutl<»is,  organisations,  artiste  in  both 
the  performing  and  fine  arts,  and  com- 
munity groups  engaged  In  cultural  and 
educational  activities. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  Increase 
in  participation  in  the  arts  in  the  last 
decade  by  Americans.  Local  theater 
groupe  are  springing  up  where  Americans 
can  demonstrate  their  performing  tal- 
ento.  In  addition,  audience  attendance 
at  artistic  and  cultural  evento  In  the  past 
5  years  has  Increased  by  over  10  percent. 
The  number  of  local  arts  councils  in 
Maryland  alone  has  quadrupled  in  the 
last  5  years. 

Yet  the  forecast  looks  bleak  for  the 
arte  and  humanities  In  future  years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  $1  ba- 
llon is  needed  on  a  yeariy  basis  to  sup- 
port adequately  our  many  fine  cultoral 
and  educational  activities.  Last  jrear  the 
Federal  Oovemment  appropriated  $300 
minioo  toward  this  fundttng  need.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  proposed  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  National  Endowment  for  tbe 
Arte  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  stating  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  In  serving  as  tbe  main  fi- 
nancial patron  for  artistic  and  literary 
pursulte  has  d*m<nlshed  the  historical 
role  of  private  Individual  and  corporate 
support  for  the  arte. 


I  bellBra  that  this  laopoaail  rednetkm 
In  NBA  and  NEH  funds  win  not  be  offset 
by  private  or  corporate  coottlhutlooa.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  eoUeagues 
an  article  from  the  WaU  Street  Journal 
which  deecrlbBi  the  fading  of  the  buil- 
neis  community  toward  filling  the  breach 
in  funding  which  would  be  created  by 
the  Presldentii  funding  euta.  The  article 
notes  that  am  HwlOaat  major  corpora- 
tions are  already  financially  committed 
to  a  variety  off  arte  projeeto  and  pro- 
grams and  cBpeet  Increasing  pressure 
from  other  fields  for  oorporato  ^vlng  as 
jpederal  funding  is  withdnMTO. 

So  it  seems  apparent  that  the  arte  and 
humanltlea  wlU  need  to  rdy  on  rapport 
from  the  average  American  as  wdl  as 
corporate  givers. 

Mr.  President,  tt  Is  f or  this  reason  that 
I  Introduce  today  legislation  which  would 
make  It  easier  for  the  Ameriftan  of  mod- 
erate means  to  support  the  arta.  an  In- 
creasingly Important  avect  off  American 
life. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  for  most  of  oar 
performing  and  fine  arte  groups,  as  weU 
as  museums,  cultural,  and  other  edoca- 
tional  groups  that  their  coste  of  opera- 
tlon  are  twice  as  great  as  their  revenues 
derived  from  performances,  art  sales, 
gtfts,  royalties^  and  general  fundralslng. 
The  arte  and  humanities  checkoff  would 
provide  additional  annual  revenue  and 
would  assure  tbe  growth  of  American 
theater,  performing  and  fine  arts,  mu- 
seums, writers,  and  the  like.  It  would 
assun  financial  security  to  many  sman 
struggling  theater  companies  so  that 
they  may  focus  on  their  art  rather  than 
on  continual  ftmrtralsing 

The  humanities  endowment  checkoff 
would  supplement  nrtstftig  endowment 
granto  to  suppmi  and  encourage  Ameri- 
can writers,  linguists,  historians,  archae- 
ologists, social  scientists,  and  other 
scholars  In  research,  publication,  and 
teaching. 

The  benefit  to  the  Nation  would  be  a 
broadening  of  cultural  and  educational 
experiences  in  the  American  tradition.  I 
believe  my  un  win  encourage  the  support 
snd  partldpation  of  each  and  every 
American  dtiatn  in  Increasing  the  prom- 
inence of  the  arte  and  humanities  In  our 
heritage. 

Mr.  Preaideat,  I  ask  imanlmons  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bOl  aloac  with 
the  Wan  Street  Journal  article  referred 
to  earlier  in  my  remarks  be  ivinted  In 
theRacoia. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoiB.  as  follows: 

&  lOM 
Be  it  eaoeted  by  the  SMste  cag  Mourn 
of  a*pre»enUHtm*  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
Amerioa  in  Con§m»  aaaeatMad. 
SKTKm  1.  Puamas. 

It  Is  ths  purpose  of  thU  Act  to  aograent 
existing  flnanclal  aupport  for  the  Nation's 
arta  and  humanltlea  activities  through  prt- 
vate  Individual  and  eorporats  taipayer  coo- 
trlbtttlaas. 

Bac.  a.  DsroRnaws. 

Vot  purposss  of  this  Act — 

(1)  Stats  «sts  msvct. — ^llie  tsrm  "State 
arta  agency"  meana  the  agency  rtaalgnatecl 
undar  paragraoh  (2)  of  asetlon  S(g)  of  ths 
Rational  Foundation  on  the  Arta  and  ths 
Humanltlea  Act  of  l9flS. 


(9)  SuTs  vounrrasT  couwcil. — Ths  tsrm 
'Vtats  valuntary  eonneU"  masni  tbs  agency 
rtaalgnstsrt  undsr  paragraph  (3)  of  aactloa 
7(<)  ot  tb*  Ratlanal  Foundation  on  the  ArU 
and  tbs  HiimanttlSB  Act  of  196S. 

(g)  Srasa.— Ths  tsrm  "Stats"  bss  the 
mssnlng  given  such  term  by  section  8(g)  of 
ths  Katlonal  Foundation  on  ths  Arta  and  ths 
Hnmanltlss  Act  of  1066. 

lanoir  or  Comamunoir  bt  Tax- 


bs  avaUabls,  ss  the  taxpayvr  may  daslgnata 
on  sudi  return,  for — 

(A)  tbs  National  Endowment  for  tbs  Arts; 

(B)  tbs  National  Bndowmsnt  for  ths  Hu- 
manltlss;  or 

(O)  both  such  endowmsnta  squally. 

(b)Nonnc4TK>iT  ow  Ssnmw  Poaics. — ^Tlts 
Sseretary  of  the  Treeaury  or  bla  delegate 
shall  provide  that  tbe  tax  return  forma  for 
ths  tax  Impoaed  by  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal 
Bsvenus  Gods  of  IBM  wiu  fully  Inform  saeb 
tK^ayer  of  the  opportunity  the  taxpayer  has 
of  maWng  a  oontrlbutlcm  aa  deeeribed  In 
aubaectlon  (a)  and  the  purpoeea  for  which 
audi  eontrlbutlana  wlU  be  uaed.  Space  ahaU 
be  made  available  on  tbe  flrat  page  of  aucb 
ratnina  for  the  duel  gnat!  one  referied  to  In 
aubaectlon  (a). 

(c)  TaMMXttMm  u  OvBPATMSMT.— For  par- 
POMS  or  the  Internal  Bevenue  Oode  of  19M. 
any  overpayment  of  tax  deelgnated  under 
aubeeotlan  (a)  aball  be  treated  aa  being  re- 
funded to  tbe  taxpayer  aa  of  tbe  date  pie- 
eerlbed  for  filing  of  the  return  at  auch  tax 
(dlaregaitllng  any  extenelon)  or.  If  later,  the 
date  the  return  laflled. 

(d)  BiiB  ii«m  DATS. — The  provlalotta  of  tbla 
aaetlan  ahaU  ^ply  with  raapeet  to  taxable 
yeara  beginning  after  nerember  SI.  1981. 
Sac.  4.  TKAiraraa   to   ^moawmwmrm  amd  to 

Stats 


(a)  TkAjnvn  to  Khdowiurs. — 

(1)  Ik  cxMwti  Oveipajuienta  and  oon- 
trlbotloaa  dsalgnated  under  eeoOon  8(a) 
AaU  be  tnnafaiTed  at  least  quaiterty  to  the 
National  Xndowmant  for  the  Arta  and  tbe 
National  Bidowment  for  the  Hiananltlca,  In 
the  amounta  *«— «ir'r*irH  to  each. 

(3)  Ubk  roa  AmmnsnuTiVK  aiFsiisM. — 
Amounta  tranafened  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  be  ussd  by  slthsr  Bndowmaat  to 
msst  sxpansss  arising  ftam  ths  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  or  tbs  Matlonal  Foundatton 
on  the  Arte  and  the  Humanttlee  Act  of  1966. 

(b)  TkAxvia  TO  Stats  Assmchb. — 

(1)  Iir  8BMBUL.— Of  the  amounta  trans- 
fetrsd  under  snbssctlon  (a)— 

(A)  ths  National  BDdowment  for  the  Arta 
ahaU  tranafsr  aU  amounta  received  by  It  to 
Stats  art  agsBdes.  and 

(B)  tbs  National  Kidowment  for  the  Hu- 
W"'*'—  ihaU  tranafsr  aU  amounta  received 
by  It  to  Slate  valuntary  ooundla. 

(3)  StiUAL  auua  axLATim  to  TaAwaaaa.— 

(A)  Meh  BDdowment  abaU  ilalillali  cri- 
teria fbr  detenalnlng  tbe  amount  tranaf errad 
to  each  State  arta  agency  or  State  voluntary 
oouneU.  whichever  la  approprlats. 

(B)  Any  amount  transferred  under  this 
aubaeetlan  tfiall  be  treated  as  donations  i«- 
oslvad  from  pttvato  peraons  and  not  Federal 


(a)  Iw  Obmbal.— With  reqiect  to  each 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  of  the 
tax  Impneert  by  chapter  1  of  tbs  Internal 
Bovanus  Gods  of  1964,  aucb  taxpayer  may 
eloot  to  have— 

(I)  any  portion  of  any  overpayment  of 
such  tax  fior  suefa  taxabls  year,  or 

(3)  any  oontrtbutlon  in  money  wblcb  the 
taxpaysr  forwards  with  tbe  return  for  aucb 


Sac.  6.  Uaa  or  rmnm  bt  Stats 

(a)  IM  Obmwul.— Amounta  transferred  to 
Stats  arte  agendee  and  state  vohmtary  conn- 
cite  ahaU  be  ussd  to  provlds  granta  for  sUglble 
projeeto  or  productions,  or  humanltlas  ac- 
uvltlss.  within  ths  Stats. 


(b)  60  FSBCSMT  Mat 
No  grant  shall  be  msds  imdw  «*««« 
for  any  projset  unlaaa  the  Stats  (from  any 
source)  mat^Bbea  60  paroent  of  the  aartttannt 
to  be  provided  undsr  tills  ssctlon  for  such 
projset. 

(c)  30  PBBCXirr  LntiT  nr  Obtazw  Cams. — 
Tbs  totsl  amount  at  any  grant  tmdar  thia  aec- 
tlon ahaU  not  exceed  SO  percent  at  tbe  eoat 
of  any  projset  far  which  an  — «—*— '"ti  or 
other  charge  Is  aaads  to  ths  gensral  public 

(d)  AmnonBTBATivs  Bbvbkssb. — No  smount 
may  bs  ussd  to  pay  for  ths  adaalnlatrattve  aa- 
penaea  of  any  State  arta  agency  or  State  vol- 
untary council,  whether  or  not  arlalng  under 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  OswisM  VmanMmmn. 

(a)  No  Obairs  to  BHBOWMBirT  nnnsj— 
Punda  provided  under  this  Act  may  not  bs 
uaed  for  purpoeea  of  "»«*-«''g  granta  to  an 
endowment  fund  of  any  InatltotJon  or  i 
wlae  for  purpoeea  of  being  bdd  for  Inv 
ment. 

(b)  ABKDnsisATivs  PaoviBBMia. — ^If  ths 
Chairman  at  elthar  BDdowment  after  reasoo- 
able  notice  and  opportontty  tat  bearing,  da- 
termlnea  that  any  State  arta  agency  or  any 
State  volimtary  council,  aa  the  case  may  be, 
la  not  ualng  funda  provided  under  tbla  Act 
substantially  In  aoeordanes  with  ths  proM- 
alona  of  tbla  Act.  then  auch  aialrman  may 
take  aucb  action  aa  may  ba  neoeaaaiy  (mdnd- 
Ing  auqwnalon  or  tennlnatlon  of  traaataa 
undsr  tbla  aectlon  or  requblng  rapaymant) 
to  inaura  that  tbs  requliententa  of  this  Act 


(c)  NO  ^nwct  ow 
amount  txansfHred  under  aaetian  3  at  this 
Act  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arta 
or  tbe  National  Bndowment  for  tbe  Human- 
ltlea. aa  tbe  caae  may  be.  ahaU  not  affect  ths 
amount  wblcb  would  otberwlae  be  appropri- 
ated to  audi  Bndowmsnt  tmder  any  othar 
provision  of  law  for  purpoeea  of  carrying  oat 
aectlon  6(c)  or  7(c)  of  the  National  Foanda- 
Uon  on  tbs  Arta  and  Humanlttas  Act  at  1986. 

(Pttxn  tbe  wan  Street  Journal.  PW>.  36, 19ei| 

CoMPAmss  DooBT  Thbb  Abib  OtvnM  WOVLB 

Bob  To  Ovtsbt  Bt  aba  it's  Cms 

(By  CyntbIa  Saltaaan) 

Oroups  In  tbs  arta  and  btmianioea. 
alarmed  by  propoaed  ttmap  euta  In  federal 
aubaldlee.  may  And  cold  comfort  wban  thsy 
look  to  bualneaa  patrona  to  come  to  tbe  rea- 
cue. 

"I  Juat  dont  aee  It  In  tbe  earda  that  weU 
be  able  to  pltA  up  that  much  alaek."  aays 
Bobert  ThlU.  aeeretary  of  tbe  oontrlbotlans 
committee  at  American  Tdepbans  *  Tisle- 
graph  Co.  The  gap  to  be  filled,  be  aaya.  la 
"too  much  of  an  Inereaae  for  coiporatlona  to 
make,  tax  view  of  all  tbe  other  obbgatloiH  wa 
have  to  meet." 

Tlie  Itnenan  administration  la  aaekli^ 
budget  euta  of  almoat  60  percent  at  tbe  Na- 
tional Bndowmsnt  for  the  Arta  and  the  Ra- 
tional Endowment  for  the  BtnaanltlaB.  Um 
propoaed  euta  total  about  $166  «««"««« 

Some  major  patrona.  each  aa  Bxson  Corp. 
and  PUlabnry  Co..  whldi  reqwetlvdy  give 
about  S3  minion  and  Sl  mlUlan  a  year  to 
the  arts,  say  thsy  dont  have  any  plana  to 
cbanga  their  contrlbutton  poudea.  Only  a 
few  mmpenlee  moetly  the  Mggeat  ones — 
reaUy  figiire  In  the  field.  The  Baameaa  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arta  aaya  about  1  pen«it  at 
tbe  natlonli  corporatlona  aooount  tat  more 
than  half  the  total  cocpatste  suppurt  for  ths 
arts. 


THS  OOB 

Big  corporate  oontnbutors  say  thsy  ex- 
pect Ineraaeed  preeamii  for  eontrlbntlans  In 
other  fields,  sndi  aa  edncatton.  health  and 
other  aervlce  eeetors.  Tbe 


plan  that  la  atimtilattng  oonoem  calls  for  ths 
budget  authority  of  tbs  NBA  to  be  cut  to  SSS 
million  In  fiscal  1903.  which  atarta  Oct.  1. 
46  paroant  leas  than  the  $160  «»nH.f^|  ^i. 
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'    l*W     ternSwTprMliit  lor  public  aflkln  rt  th« 
■J^     ^MNMiniiaMvMaB  or  Art  in  It«v  York. 

I  by  ttaoMt  h^.     gy;;^^      mmmmm  »!  J  mUlloti  foe  ■Wp- 

SncttM^uid  eumtorlal  wpmoM.  >Bl|l>t 

oo*t  doable  or  trtptotHM  now.  .^^ 

^ —  -  -^ • —         toTiowoT  lnfl»t»onMidth«thro»t  of  •►- 

rtioBM  bo  «^'?"y  2r^2»S«^    h»^  •*••»•  to  IncTMM  ••mod  inoomo. 
bott  lior  'iX'^^*^"*'"'^"*!??     ortB  BWMCm^.  Mr.  Bonlno  mn  Plllrtury 

■•'''•^■ySllirjrSriSSS^     S^  dUdoUfolngtobo  tough  roc  .U  or 
rn'oiiy  ttao  poUajr  or  i^wotMmt  P*|^ob^     "^boyton-HuaMn  Corp.,  Minn— pom,  «!»« 

-^-  "~''"^^2Sr  Ji.     6  paroant  of  tta  fMand  toxoblo  Inoono  to 

Bta  in  1MB.  c^  aonproat  arganttntMia  (tlio  HiOTlinnm  do- 
doetlblo  etaarttabto  eontrlbuttoa  oUowod  by 
tho  Intwnol  Bovanuo  Samoa).  Wayao  B. 
Tbonvaoa.  aanlor  vlea  praaldant  for  anvlraa- 
m—ta'l  daialopmant  ballcvaa  tbo  Praaldant 
•taould  anww**'  a  "pubUe  poUey"  aneour- 
•gUw  tbo  prlTOto  aaetor  to  do  aaora. 

Oarper»tloi»  aro  bmeinc  for  a  watra  of  now 
monoy  raquaata  from  arU  groupa.  "Baquaau 
{torn  tba  eultuml  aaetar  ba«a  Ineraaaad  mora 
than  any  othar  aaetar  In  tho  past  two  yaora.' 
•aya  ATttTIa  Ur.  Thin.  Odlla  Baaeh.  uanagar 
or  cultural  aSBln  at  Philip  Morrta.  aattmataa 
that  tba  eoovony  gota  SO  to  60  auch  lattan 
a  woak  from  danca.  tbaatar  and  opara  oom- 
'  other  arte  organlaa- 
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fOoBdlnc  or  the  two 
pornto  export  or  tba  arte 
with  fadaral  flnaaeing.  H»jn». 
eontrltouted  giM  BflUoB  to  the 
puod  to  tho  wn  flgora  oT 
eevdmgtotha 


to  en- 
AU     HBA 

t  by  nonfederal  funda. 

_  )  granta"  gl^ 

I  matmrttana. 

by  at  laeot  three 


dent  boM  to  conTlnee  ptoepeo- 
oT  their  artlatle  merlta.  But 


eanlor  adrlaer  for  tbe 

arte  progran.  eaya.  "Inflation  U  leauy 

klUar  for  the  arte  groupa."  If  tbe  Baagan 
program  ■ucioarHi  In  bringing  It  under  eon- 
tral.  he  obeervee.  "That  wlU  help  aU  the  arte 
groupa  a  loC^ 


the  kind  or  recognition  that 

]B4  BOBt.  IVa  Uha  a  "Oood 

Ml  Jii7uuinial-  aaya  Bdward  U.  Btrauaa 

jr,  pMoMiat  or  the  Bualnaei  committee  for 

irta  mginimiliai  la  Immem- 

1  by  a  eerporatmn  whether  It  geu 
1  tho  MBA  or  from  the  atate  arte 
eyo  Mmlan  Oodfroy.  dboetor  of 
Bt  of  Mabon  Mlnaa.  an  eiparlmen- 
_  »  poop  tn  New  Tork  that  racatrod 

about  gT1.00e  or  tta  •MO.OOO  budget  from  tbe 


By  Mr.  HEUfS  (by  reqnett) : 
8.  1036.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Fedenl 
Umctlelde.  Fimdelde.  and  Rodentldde 
Act  M  ^w***"**^  for  2  yedrt.  god  for 
Other  uuipo— ■:  to  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
rleoltore,  NutrlUoii,  gnd 


tt  grant 


itflaaOodtray 


both  your 
It  cradlbillty.- 


Acr 

Mr.  PraeUtant.  at  the  re- 

^..^  of  the  admlnlatratlan  I  am  today 
tntrodOfdnc  the  Smiramnantal  Protee- 
tkm  Agaoey^  bill  "to  extend  the  Fed- 
eral Inaeetlcide.  Pungletde.  and  Roden- 
orten  have  goremnMnt  and    tldde  Act.  as  amended,  for  2  years."  I 
The  large  exhiMtian    b^^  ^lao  tnehided  KPA's  request  to  ex- 
inaututMB    i»ip<i  tiie  BekMtlilc  Advisory  PaaeL 
—  tourtng  the  county,  wija        qo,  5,^,^  of  this  legMatlon  simply  ex- 
by  PhlMp  Morrta  tee,  aa  wrtMe  the     ^^^^     ^j^    authOfliaUon     of     FIFRA 

*^  Tiis^s^s.ijsrsj:  srsssss'i^is^iS.srioj 

Kt  In  tbe  cap  on  aathorned  apiKopnasians  tor 

Tioe  preei-  canrylnc  out  the  act  of  $58  million  for 

, at  pinabury.  Haeal  year  IMS.  That  repreeents  a  $8.5 

a  limtt  to  how  grant  our  par-  otllUan  dfiTf  sr  in  aathoilxed  expendl- 

ild  bo.  OorporatiaBa  ahoady  tures  from  irtiat  the  CBrter  admlnlstra- 

•*^  "ST  !i^''^ii5S -■*'■'*'***"  tlon  prepoeed  In  Its  January  budget. 

"'S^E'^^'lSlr.fSfC-— t  «at.  i«t  ThTotheTpart  of  the  legislation  ex- 

I  ^m!^  yr..^  ^n^?r?TiT^  — -  tends  the  authori«Ulonof  the  saentinc 

^STtm*^.  morae^eriMBtai  graupe  an  Advisory  Panel  untO  September  SO.  1003. 

UhMy  to  be  hurt.   Performing  arte  Under  eurrcnt  law.  that  pand  Is  only 

I  are  partieolarty  wocriod.  aothorlBBd  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
'  for  a  W  peroMtt  tncraaae  In  the 


to  coBtinna  what  woYe  do- 

Pimaa  P. 

it  aoftnc  to  get  it." 

playa  with  an  av" 


,  I  am  taitroducinc  the 

admlnlstratlon'k  leglslatlnn  today  with 
the  hope  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
can  eomplete  a  very  simple  markup  this 
week  while  It  is  worklnc  on  the  IMl 
farm  bUL  Ita  order  to  comply  with  the 
If74  BndgH  Act.  we  must  report  this  leg- 
lslatlanoutbylfikyl5. 

TliB  eommlttee  has  had  and  I  am 
sure  win  have— no  time  prior  to  May  15 
to  engage  In  substantive  overslglit  hear- 
taWi  en  FIFRA.  Budget  eoneems  and  the 
Ittl  film  bm  have ' 


Beeauae  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
cerns with  tbe  pesticide  registration 
proeees  which  I  fed  sure  members  of  the 
committee  wish  to  examine  in  some  de- 
tail, I  intend  to  schedule  comprehensive 
oversl^t  hearings  durtng  the  summer. 
At  that  time,  we  wUl  be  able  to  discuss 
substantive  amendments  to  current  law. 
I  hope  that  by  then  EPA  wiU  have  a  con- 
firmed Administrator  to  address  the  pol- 
icy and  administrative  concerns  of  Sen- 
ators on  the  committee.      ^  ^^  _.     „„ 

I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
and  the  transmittal  letters  from  Acting 
Administrator  Walter  C.  Barber  be 
printed  in  the  Rwoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  and 
the  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBB.  as  follows: 

8.  1036 

Be  tt  enacted  by  th*  Senmte  and  0ohm 
0/  JtepreMntaMvee  0/  the  Onit**  SUtnof 
Amertea  <»  Confrew  ammbled.  That  aecUon 
U(d)  of  the  POderal  Ineectlclde.  Pungldde. 
end  BodenUdde  Act.  as  amendad  (7  U.8.C. 
isew).  U  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"September  SO.  1981"  and  InaerUng  In  Ueu 
Uiereof  the  words  "SeptemberSO.  l»«"-_^, 

8k:.  a.  Section  SI  of  the  PWleral  IneecU- 
dde.  Fungldde.  and  Bodentldde  Act.  as 
amended  (7  VAC.  lS6y) .  to  amended  by  add- 
lug  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlngnew 
ontMice:  'There  are  hereby  authortrnd  to 
be  appraprUted  to  carry  out  tbe  prorliitons 
of  tSTAct  for  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1  1981,  and  ending  8m>tember  SO.  1963. 
008  089.000.  and  for  tbe  period  beginning 
October  1.  1983.  and  ending  September  SO. 
I9gs.  such  suma  as  may  be  1 


VS. 

PBuiiciioi*  Aoanrr, 
WasMngtOM.  P.C,  AprU  27.  l»$i. 

^SriST  Commtttm  "•  ^•'^Ti^^J'**: 
trttten.  and  /oreetry.  1/.S.  Senote. 
WasMnfton.  D.O.  

Dbab  MB.  CwuniCAit:  Tnflneert  to  our  pro- 
poeed  bUl  "Ty>  aoaand  the  federal  Ineeetl- 
cldeTPunglclde.  and  Bodentldde  Act."  Thto 
bUl  would  amend  eectUm  28(d)  of  tbe  Act 
to  extend  the  aettvltlee  of  the  Sdenuac  Ad- 
viMry  Panel  untU  Beptemhw  SO.  198S. 

section  a8(d)  of  tho  Federal  Ineeettdde. 
FUBgldde.  and  Bodentldde  Act  (FIFRA) 
actabltohed  tbe  SdenUfle  Advleory  Panel 
(SAP)  to  adTlae  the  Bnrlronmental  Protee- 
tton  Agency  (B^A).  TlM  SAP  to  oomprlaed 
of  aeren  membere  ohoeon  from  among 
twalTe  iiieiiliMiee  sir  nominated  by  the 
National  Inatltutea  of  Health  and  aU  nooal- 
noted  by  the  National  Sdenoa  Foundation. 
Tbe  Act  requlrse  that  aU  propoeed  and  final 
rsgulatlona  toaued  under  section  S8(a)  and 
propoeed  canceUatlona  or  changae  In  the 
rlaoalflrafr"  oT  peeUddee  be  eubmlttod  to 
tbe  SAP  for  conunent  oe  to  the^  Impact  on 
bealtb  m«^  the  onTlronmont.  Further,  the 
SAP  to  empowored  to  advlae  the  Administra- 
tor on  invrovlng  the  agency's  adenttfic 
siisHsee  for  FIFBA  puipoeee  and  to  eelect 
addlt«"n*'  edentlata  to  form  enb-paneU  for 
tbe  lOTlew  of  major  sdentiao  studlea  eon- 
ductad  purenant  to  nFKA.  The  preeent 
language  or  tbe  statuto  calla  for  the  panel 
to  terminate  Its  aetlvltlea  at  tbe  end  of 
fleeal  year  1981. 

Since  Ite  eetabllahmant  In  1978.  tbe  SAP 
baa  been  active  on  aeveinl  matters.  In  1979 
twelTO  meettngs  were  held  to  deal  with  flw 
reguUtlon  propoeels  and  four  canoen^tlona. 
During  1980  thirteen  meetings  were  held 
ooverlng  elx  regnlathwie  and  four  cancel- 
lation claasinretlnti  aetkms.  In  addition,  the 
pand  nir— 'n  BPA  with  a  odentHlc  rerlew 
of  eU  toanee  of  eoneem  to  public  health. 
Tba  SAP  baa  bean  rsgarilTl  by  the  adantmc 
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community,  the  agileultural  eoaaBO^ty. 
the  oheni«««J  Induatry,  and  the  Oongrees  aa 
an  important  ebeekpolnt  for  BPA  aettona 
under  tbe  nFBA.  Under  the  Act.  ^A'e 
ebarge  to  to  Insure  that  peattddee  do  not 
cauee  "unreaaonatfla  adveree  effects  on  the 
enntonment",  Including  "any  unreaaonable 
risk  to  man  or  the  environment,  taldng  Into 
account  the  economic,  sodal,  and  environ- 
mental coats  and  beneflta  of  the  use  of  any 
peeUdde".  The  SAP  serves  the  vital  func- 
tion of  providing  Information  on  health 
and  envlranmental  efleeto  of  propoeed  BPA 
acttoDB  and  of  providing  dlalnterasted  and 
edentlflcally  rigorous  review.  The  varloua 
intareeted  partlee  to  peatldde  regoUtory 
actions  are  inclined  to  view  a  SAP  opinion 
as  dislnteroeted  and  therefore  to  aooept  It. 
which  to  crudal  If  our  peetlelde  ragnUtary 
program  to  to  piograaa 

The  Ageney  baa  determined  that  the 
SAP's  continuing  review  of  Agency  actions 
to  an  esaenUal  element  of  the  dllBcult  de- 
clslon -making  prooeeeee  under  the  FIF&A. 
Tbe  panel's  past  record  baa  been  exemplary. 
Tbe  endoeed  draft  bill,  therefore,  amende 
the  Act  to  extend  the  life  of  the  SAP  for 
another  two  years.  We  recommend  that  thto 
propoeal  be  favorably  reported  and  that  It 
be  enacted. 

Tbe  eetlmated  annual  operating  ooet  of 
the  SAP  to  9800.000.  which  Includes  an  al- 
lowance for  8.0  workyeara  of  atalf  s«qiport 
provided  by  ttte  Office  of  Peetldde  Pro^ama. 
Thto  amount  has  been  Included  la  the  Praal- 
denfs  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advisee  that  there  to  no  ohJeetUm  to  the 
enactment  of  thto  legtolatlve  propoeal  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  program  of  the 
Preeldent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Waltib  C.  Bsbbhi.  Jr., 

Acting  AAmHtUtntor. 

'  8. 

A  bill   to   amend   tbe  Federal   Insecticide. 
Fungldde,  and  Bodenttdde  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
0/  Jtepresentetioe*  0/  the  JJnited  Statet  of 
America  <n  Congreat  a$aemhled,  Tltat 

SecUon  36(d)  of  the  Federal  Ineecttdde. 
Fungldde,  »Bd  Rodentldde  Act.  ee  amended 
(7  U.a.C.  ISOw) .  to  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "September  30.  1981"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  "September  30,  1988". 

VJB.  BnvnonifBMTAi. 
Vnoncmw  Ausia^r. 
WMMngton,  DX!..  Mareh  2$,  l$it. 
Hon.  ObooobBobh. 
Preldent  of  Vie  Senate. 
WasAlnirtoit.  X>X7. 

Dbab  MB.  Pasaiiniir:  Tnrlneed  to  our  pro- 
poeed bUl  "To  extend  the  Federal  Ineecttdde. 
Fungldde.  and  Bodentldde  Act,  aa  "»— "'«*^. 
for  two  years." 

Tbe  bill  eatends  our  appropriation  au- 
tborltlee  under  eectUm  31  of  the  Act  through 
fleeal  year  1983.  Theee  authorltlea  «q>lre  on 
September  SOi  1981. 

Thto  extenalon  win  enable  the  Bnvtron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  to  continue  the 
non-res sarch  programa  envlaloned  by  the  Act. 
We  bave  requeeted  extension  of  related  re- 
search and  development  appropriation  au- 
thorltlee  In  anotber  draft  bUl.  "The  Bnvlron- 
mental  IT  see  arch.  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Autborlaatlon  Act  oT  ISas."  The  non- 
rseearch  actlvltlee  for  whldi  approprintlan 
autbortontlon  to  eought  under  the  endoeed 
draft  bin  Include:  regtotrmtlon  and  nregla- 
tratlon.  daasiflcatlon  and  labelli«  oT  peetl- 
ddee.  training  and  oerUflcatlon  of  peatldde 
M>Pllcator8.  aaslstanoe  to  Stoto  peetldde 
reguUtory  agendee.  regtotratton  and  regula- 
tion of  peettdde-produdng  eatabltohmenta, 
and  funding  for  baelc  operating  eqienaae  and 
aalartoa.  We  noommead  that  thto  bUI  be  re- 


ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  that  It  be  enacted. 

Our  requeet  of  appropriation  autborlaa- 
tloa  In  tho  endoeed  draft  blU  for  fleeal  year 
1983  for  theee  nonriasarch  aetlvltlae  under 
the  Federal  Ineecttdde,  Fungldde.  and  Bo- 
dentldde Act  to  966.088.000.  HUB  to  the 
amount  requeeted  In  the  Prealdent's  1983 
Budget  for  tbeee  activities. 

The  Oflloe  of  Management  and  Budget 
advlaee  that  enactment  of  thto  legislative 
propoeal  would  be  in  accord  wltb  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Preeldent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walibb  C.  Baxbbb,  Jb., 
Aotfnp  Admittistrutor. 

S.  

A  bill  to  extend  tbe  Federal  Inseetldde. 
Fungicide,  and  Bodentldde  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, fmr  two  years. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
BepreeentattveM  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
Amertea  in  Conffres*  assembled.  That  section 
31  of  the  Federal  Inseetldde,  Fungldde,  and 
Bodenttdde  Act.  aa  amonrtert  (7  VS.C.  188y). 
to  anwdf^  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Then  are  here- 
by authorlaed  to  be  ^iproprlated  to  carry 
out  the  provtolans  of  thto  Act  for  tho  period 
beginning  October  1.  1981,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  866.088.000,  and  tot  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1983,  and  end- 
ing SeptMEOber  30.  1988.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary." 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
8.  1037.  A  biU  entiUed  the  "National 
Rangeland  Research  Act  of  1981" ;  to  the 
committee   on    Agriculture.    Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

MSnOITAI.    BAMOBLAMO    emMBTTf    ACT    OF    1001 

•  Ifr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  last 
jrear  I  introduced  a  rangeland  research 
bm  whose  purpose  was  to  direct  research 
related  to  America's  ntngelands  in  order 
to  improve  their  productivity. 

Tliese  lands  comprise  60  percent  of  tbe 
Natlcm's  land  area,  yet  they  are  undoul>t- 
edly  the  most  neglected  lands  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  productivity  Improvement 
and  conservation. 

My  bOl  foUowed  in  the  tradltian  of 
similar  legislation  wliich  was  promoted 
for  a  number  of  years  by  tbe  great  Con- 
gressman from  Texas.  Bob  Pogue.  who 
was  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee. 

As  strongly  as  we  advocated  a  separate 
research  program  tor  rangeland.  neither 
Congressman  Pogue  nor  I  were  aide  to 
achieve  enactment  of  our  legislation. 

Now.  under  the  leadersliip  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee's  new 
chairman.  Mr.  ds  la  Oakza,  range  re- 
search legislation  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  House  version  of 
this  year's  farm  bm. 

I  beUeve  this  is  totally  amiropriate. 

Therefore.  I  offer  my  UU  once  again 
in  the  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Futestiy 
wm  take  this  matter  up  for  coasideratton 
when  It  marks  up  the  section  of  the  Ull 
dealing  with  agricultural  research  and 
extension 

Mr.  nresident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  8.  1037  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs  in  Its  entirety  at  this  point. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  bm  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bticoao,  as 
foUowi: 


8.  lOST 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bonee 
of  BepretentativeM  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrett  a**embled.  That  thto  Act 
may  be  died  as  tbe  "National  Bangelanrt 
Research  Act  of  1981." 

Sac.  3.  The  Nattonat  Agricultural  Beeeareh. 
Extension  and  Teaching  Policy  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  3101)  to  amended  to  add  four 
sections  as  follows: 

"SubUtle  M— Bangeland  Beeeareh 


"SBC.  1479.  It  to  the  puxpoee  of  thto  eub- 
tltle  to  promoto  the  general  welfare  through 
Improved  productivity  of  the  nation's  range- 
lands,  which  oomprlee  60  per  centum  of  U.8. 
land  area.  Moat  of  theee  rangelanda  are  nn- 
sulted  for  eulttvatlon.  but  produce  a  great 
volume  of  forage  Inedible  by  humane,  but 
readily  converted  to  high  quality  food  protein 
by  graslng  *"«"**'»  In  the  moot  energy  eA- 
dent  form  of  agriculture.  Tbeee  naUve  graa- 
ing  lands  occur  throughout  the  VS.  nod 
provide  the  source  for  major  segmente  oT  the 
nation's  livestock  Induatry.  In  addition  to 
the  many  directly  dependent  on  range,  other 
segments  of  agriculture  are  Indlrectty  de- 
pendent on  range-fed  UveetoA  the  herveet 
crop  aftermath  and  to  etabUlaa  grain  pdeee 
by  eubatttuting  forage  tar  grain  In  tlmea  o( 
grain  scardty  or  being  fed  more  grain  In 
tlmee  of  suridus.  Becent  resource  aseeesmenta 
indicate  that  forage  production  of  rangeland 
can  be  Increaaed  at  leoat  100  per  centum 
through  devdopment  and  application  of  Im- 
proved range  management  practtoee  while 
simultaneously  enhanrtng  wildlife,  water- 
shed, recreational,  and  aesthetic  valuee  and 
reducing  baBards  of  eroelon  and  flooding 

"Sbc.  1480.  In  cnnwilnatlon  with  the  Foraot 
and  Bangeland  Renewable  Reeonroea  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974.  the  Sou  and  Water  Be- 
souroee  Conaervatlon  Act  oT  1977  and  the 
Renewable  Reeourcee  Ktendon  Act  of  1978. 
the  Secretary  to  authorlaed  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  cooperattve  rangeland  rsaeareb 
program  to  Improve  the  production  and  qual- 
ity of  dealrable  naturally  grown  fOraga  or 
Introduced  forage  spedes  wbleh  are  managed 
In  a  ■«'»««iT  twaimi-  to  naturally  grown  fOrage 
for  Uveetock  and  wUdUfO.  The  purpoeos  of 
such  a  program  shaU  Include  (1)  Studies  or 
management  at  rangelands  and  agricultural 
land  as  Integrated  systema  for  nkoie  eOdent 
utUlBBtlon  of  cropa  and  waate  producta  In 
tbe  production  of  food  and  fiber.  (S)  Stndlee 
at  management  of  rangeland  watenhada  to 
Improve  condition  or  water  utniiatVm.  water 
yield,  water  quaUty.  and  water 
and  to  protect  against  <mslte 
damage  of  reeourcee  from  flooiti,  i 
other  detrimental  Inllnencoe  and  to 
uneatlBtBctory  and  unstable  rangeland  eon- 
dltlons.  (3)  Studlae  of  leiegetatlon  and  r»- 
babUltatton  of  rangdands  Indading  the  eon- 
trol  of  noxious  qiedee;  and  (4)  audi  other 
studies  as  the  Secretary  oonsldera  appto- 
prlate. 

"Rangdand  Rsaeareb  Oraata 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  to  anthorlaad  to  make 
granto  to  land  grant  coUagee  and  untvaral- 
tlea.  State  agricultural  experiment 
and  to  ooUegee  and  unlieriUlea  and 
laboratorlee  having  a  demonstmbia  eapadty 
in  rangeland  research,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  to  carry  out  rangeland 
Thto  grant  program  shall  be  baaat 
iw»t/.i«Hn  fomula  of  60  per  centum 
and  60  per  centum  State  fnndlng. 


"(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
ment  of  the  Act.  and  not  later  than  Mardi  1 
of  each  successive  year  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President,  the  BOoaa 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Honee  Com- 
mittee on  Approprtatfcma.  tha 
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mtUM  oa  Acrtooltoi*,  Katrltlaa.  and  ynwat- 
ry,  taA  tbm  taamltm  OoBBlttw  oa  App«o- 
prtettam,  »  — — -«*t  oataalac  iHugiMi  of 
tlM  DwttMBt  In  m— ttm  Um  prognm 
I  at  fonnrtf  la  turn  aaMltl*. 
WT*~-»  unrncmn  aoMn 

14n.  (ft)  TiM  SMratary  ahftU  «aUb- 
Uah  ft  board  to  bo  known  •■  tba  Bftngrtftnd 
IlMMrrli  AdvlaorT  Board  vhleh  ibftU  bftvo 
ft  torm  of  flva  |«ara.  and  whleta  ahaU  ba  oooi- 
poMd  of  ttaa  fonowlaf  twalvo  vameJomn  ap- 
polatod  by  tbo  SaoraCary: 

-(I)  9um  rapraaanUUraa  of  tba  Dapart- 
mant  of  Afrleoltura'a  Selanea  and  Bducatlon 

"(S)  Fsor  pataoao  ia|iiaaant1nc  State  Agrl- 
eultoial  aaparlmaat  atotloaa.  and 
"(S)   nor  pataona  rapraaantlng  national 
and  langa  Uvaatock  otfanlaatlonf. 


I  without 

ttOB.  If  not  otbarwiaa  oAean  or  amployaaa  of 
tba  Unltad  atataa,  aaoapt  tbat  tbay  aball. 
wblla  away  tram  ttaair  boBMa  or  racular  piaoaa 
of  tiiiilntaa  In  ttaa  partonaanoa  of 
for  tba  Board,  ba  aUowad  tiaval 
tneliidl^  par  dlam  In  Uau  of 
in  tba  MHM  '■«»■"«—•  aa  paraona  aaoployad 
Intarmtttantly  in  tba  Oovammant  aai  iln 
aro  aUowad  ai|iaiiaaa  undar  aactlona  6701 
tbroi^  S707  of  tttla  B  of  tba  Unltad  Stetaa 


**(b)  Tha  Board  aball  maat  at  ttaa  eaU  of 
tba  Saerotary.  but  at  laaat  onoa  annually,  to 
conault  witta  and  advlaa  tba  Sacratary  wltb 
riiarT  to  tba  Implaoiantatton  of  ttala  aub- 
tttla  and  to  rammmand  prlorltlaa  for  tba 
eonduet  of  raaaareb  and  axtanalon  programa 
•ntborlaad  and«  ttala  anbtltla.  undar  socb 
rulaa  and  procaduraa  for  eondaetlng  bual- 
ncaa  aa  tba  Sacratary  abaU.  in  tba  Sacaratary^ 
dlauatlon.  pnacrlba. 


140.  (a)  Ttaara  ara  baraby  autborlaad 

to  ba  appaoprUtad  ancb  fundi  not  to  axcaad 
•10  "«"»*«"«  annually  aa  Ooacraaa  may  datar- 
mlaa  naoaaaary  to  aupport  tba  prorlalona  of 
ttala  Act. 

"(b)  Panda  approprlatad  undar  ttala  aac- 
tlon  abaU  ba  aUocatad  by  tba  Sacratary  to 
allclbla  liwUtutlona  for  work  to  ba  dona  aa 
mutoaUy  atiaiil  upon  batwaan  tba  Sacra- 
tary and  tba  tflglbla  insUtntkm  or  inaUtu- 
tlona.  TiM  Sacratary  aball.  wbanavar  poaalbla. 
ooasalt  tba  Board  in  davaloplnc  plana  for 
ttaa  oaa  of  tbaaa  funda.".* 


By  Ifr.  JOHNSTON : 
8.  1088.  A  bin  to  ameid  the  Internal 
Rercnoe  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  cred- 
it againat  tax  for  amounts  representing 
teachers'  rettrcment  annuities  attr<bu- 
tatale  to  serrlees  performed  in  a  State 
irtileh  has  not  deeted  social  security 
eorerace  for  Its  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  nnaaee. 

•  Mr.  JOHMSTON.  Ifr.  Prestdent, 
teachers  In  many  States,  including  my 
bame  State  of  Lootslana.  are  not  given 
the  option  to  participate  in  the  sodal 
sscuilty  old  see  sunrlwir  and  disability 
tnsuranee  pracram.  Instead.  teacberK  in 
those  States  reeeive  basic  annuities  un- 
der a  ntsle  eiliiiliililfifO  rettremeut 
system.  AiiiiulUes  received  in  excess  of 
the  eontrfbatlons  made  into  the  system 
by  these  teachers  are  fully  taxable. 
whCTCs«  old  ace  taunrance  benefits  re- 
ceived under  sodal  security  are  tax  free 
regardless  of  the  contrttwitians  made  by 
a  partlenlar  IndtvlduaL  Consequently,  a 
dollar  received  In  retirement  annuities 
by  teachers  In  these  States  is  worthless 
than  a  dollar  received  under  social  se- 
eazity.  ICr.  President,  by  providing  a 


credit  on  part  of  the  tax  paid  on  teach- 
er retirement  annuities  in  those  States 
that  do  not  afford  their  teachers  the 
social  security  option,  the  legislation  I 
am  Introducing  today  addresses  this 
inequity. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  special  benefit 
to  any  group  of  pei^iie.  Rather,  my  bill 
se^s  to  provide  a  measure  of  equity  in 
the  treatment  of  teacher  retirement  an- 
nuitiee  and  benefits  received  under  so- 
cial security.  I  believe  this  represents  a 
fair  and  reasonable  approach  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  support.* 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1039.  A  bin  to  make  the  exdusian  of 
amounts  received  under  a  qualified 
group  legal  services  plan  permanent, 
and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  FInanoe. 

«»"»»  anivKia  raorawD  st  noioTsaa 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  leglslatlan  to  make 
permanent  a  tax  provislan  enacted  in 
1976  which  is  designed  to  encourage 
employers  to  provide  legal  services  for 
their  employees.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
Is  to  hdp  assure  the  continued  existence 
and  growth  of  legal  services  provided  by 
employers  for  employees. 

The  National  Resource  Center  for 
Consumers  of  Legal  Services  estimates 
that  the  number  of  employer-related 
legal  service  plans  grew  from  75  in  1975 
to  400  in  1980.  The  National  Resource 
Center  also  estimates  that  there  are 
about  1  minion  employees  now  benefit- 
ing from  these  plans.  If  plans  now 
operating  are  able  to  keep  operating, 
and  if  the  number  of  plans  can  continue 
to  grow,  we  win  have  succeeded  in  open- 
ing the  lawyer's  dow  to  people  of  mod- 
erate means  to  a  greato-  extent  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

Federal  legislation  has  idayed  an  im- 
portant part  in  establishing  a  climate 
for  the  growth  of  prepaid  legal  service 
plans.  The  first  Important  step  came  in 
1973  when  Congress  amended  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  allow  the  use  of  employee 
benefit  trusts  to  provide  legal  services. 

In  1976,  Congress  enacted  two  tax  pro- 
visions to  encourage  employers  to  pro- 
vide group  legal  services  for  their  em- 
ployees. These  changes  were  enacted 
with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

One  of  these  provlslans.  Internal 
Revenue  Code  section  120,  expiree  on 
December  31.  1981.  This  section  makes 
the  value  of  legal  sei  vices  benefits  pro- 
vided \xf  an  employer  tax-free  for  em- 
ployees. This  income  tax  exclusion  is 
available  if  the  legal  service  program 
complies  with  numerous  detailed  re- 
quirements. For  example,  legal  service 
benefits  must  be  provided  to  workers 
without  discriminating  in  favor  of  hlgMy 
paid  employaes.  officers,  or  shareholders. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing  today  makes 
this  section  permanent. 

The  other  tax  section  enacted  in  1976 
was  Internal  Revenue  Code  seeti<m  501 
(e)  (20) .  It  exempts  from  tax  the  funds 
that  are  used  to  hold  contributions  to 
be  used  for  qualified  group  legal  service 
plans.  That  section  was  made  perma- 
nent in  1976.  This  bin  does  not  amend 
sectkn  501(c)  (20). 


On  April  29. 1980.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  prcfiosed  regulations  for  section 
120. 1  believe  that  In  many  re^wcU  these 
proposed  regulatkms  contain  needless  re- 
strictions, unjustified  by  the  legislative 
history  or  jniblic  policy. 

I  am  optimistic  that  the  final  regula- 
tions win  tilmlnate  many  of  these  pro- 
posed regulatory  excesses.  However,  if 
this  does  not  w>pear  to  be  the  case.  I  wiU 
suggest  appropriate  statutory  changes  to 
assure  that  the  original  congressional  in- 
tent bdilnd  secUon  120  can  be  realised. 

Among  the  areas  of  concern  to  me  are: 

First,  excessive  restrictions  on  em- 
pk>yee  contributians: 

Second,  excessive  restrictions  on  the 
definition  of  "personal  legal  senricea": 

Third,  limitations  on  initial  consulta- 
tions with  a  lawyer: 

niurth.  excessive  restrictions  on  quali- 
fication of  a  legal  services  plan  which  Is 
terminated:  and 

Fifth,  reliance  on  actual  utilisatlcm 
rates  of  plan  benefits  to  determine  if  a 
plan  was  entitled  to  quallflcatton. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  sectl(m  120 
expires  at  the  end  of  1981.  This  law  U  an 
Important  part  of  our  long-sou|^t  goal 
of  helping  people  of  modest  means  have 
fair  access  to  lawyers.  I  hope  Congress 
can  act  quickly  to  make  it  permanent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bin  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bffl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko.  as 
foUows: 

S.  1039 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congre**  a—«mbled, 
MJKLvnom  PBUCAimrr 
Paragrapb   (1)   of  aectlon  3194(a)  of  tba 
Tm  Reform  Act  of  1»78  (relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date)   U  amended  by  striking  out  "•. 
and  ending  before  January  1,  ISV.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
a  1040.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-aovemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  CdlumbU:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

TKUgMJd.  PATlOirr  TO   THB  tOWTKKT  OT 
OOLVMBIA 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  amending 
the  District  <rf  ColumWa  Self-Oovem- 
ment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973.  This  bUl.  which  was 
recently  introduced  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  Representative  DKUtrifs. 
would  increase  from  $300  mllUan  to 
$336.6  miUion  the  amount  authorized 
as  Federal  payment  to  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  a  Federal  pay- 
ment of  $300  million  to  c(»npensate  for 
the  substantial  loss  in  revenue  that  the 
city  experiences  because  of  the  pres^ce 
of  the  Federal  Government.  These  lost 
revenues  include  property  taxes  that 
cannot  be  coUected  on  Federal  property 
and  pnvierty  owned  by  foreign  govem- 
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menta.  and  personal  taxes  that  cannot 
ba  ooDeeted  from  persons  with  diplo- 
matic Immsnity.  The  uncompensated 
value  of  servloes  that  are  provided  by 
the  civil  senrante  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Federal  Government,  such 
as  the  heroic  services  of  officer  Thamu 
K.  Delahanty  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  Department,  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  considering  the 
Federal  payment. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  not  been  Increased  for 
the  past  4  years.  During  this  time  Infla- 
tion has  had  its  Impact  on  the  District 
as  it  has  on  other  cities.  Hie  city's  tax 
revenues,  however,  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  Inflation  rate  de- 
spite the  District's  concerted  efforts  to 
increase  revenue.  As  a  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Federal  Goiremment  to  in- 
crease its  pagrment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  actual  percentage  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  the  city's  budget 
has  decreased  fitmi  25  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. 

A  report  Is  due  in  Mas  of  this  year 
fhMn  the  House  District  Committee, 
which  will  make  recommendatloiM  for 
the  devdopment  of  a  set  formula  for  de- 
termining the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Oolumbia.  UntU  the  resulte 
at  this  study  can  be  reviewed.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  cdleaguea  thai  this  legisla- 
tion be  given  ixvimpi  and  fttvorahie  oon- 
sideration.  TTieee  increased  Federal  pay- 
ments were  included  In  the  proposed 
budgets  of  both  f  Mmer  President  Carter 
and  President  Reagan. 

An  increase  in  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  hnportant. 
not  only  for  the  city,  but  for  the  entire 
Natian.  sinoe  the  DIstilct  of  OoIumUa 
is  the  prism  through  whldi  most  of  the 
world  views  our  great  NMIon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bin  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rccoas. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bm  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokb.  as 
fallows: 

B.  1040 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semmte  and  the  Bemae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  In  Congress  asaemVlsd,  Tbat  aaetloa 
603  of  the  District  of  OolumMa  Saif-Oovem- 
ment  and  Oovemmental  BaorgaaliatlaD  Act 
(D.c.  Code.  ase.  3fl01d)  la  — «— ''r*  ^ 
lug  out  "for  ttia  flaoal  yaar  ending 
bar  30.  1978.  and  for  aaoh  fiscal  yaar 
after  the  sum  of  $300,000,000''  In  tbs  llrat 
aentenoe  and  Inserting  In  Uau  tbaraof  "for 
each  of  tba  flacal  yean  ending  Saptembar  30, 
19TB.  September  SO.  1970,  September  30,  19S0. 
and  September  30.  19S1.  ttaa  sum  of  $300.- 
000.000;  and  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1083.  and  for  aadi  flacal  yaar 
ending  after  September  30,  1983,  tba  aum  of 
$33e,000.000".« 


By  Mk>.  ROTH  (by  request) : 
S.  1041.  A  bm  to  repeal  certain  pnyvl- 
elons  applicable  to  compensation  for  the 
overtime  inspectional  services  of  em- 
ptoyees  of  ttie  Immigration  and  Natu- 
rallzatkm  Service,  and  for  ottier  par- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 
ooMPEirBATioit  aATsa  AarasTD  to 

TION  AMD  NATtnUUZATSOM  aiafaja  KXFLO' 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  by  reqoerti,  a  propoMi 


to  repeal  sectkna  lS5S(a)  and  135S(b) 
of  chapter  8,  United  States  Code.  This 
measure  would  make  uniform  overtime 
compensatian  rates  v>pllcaUe  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  It  would  also  result  in 
cost  savings  to  the  Government.  An  esti- 
mated $5JI  mlUlon  could  be  saved  an- 
nually wltti  the  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

I  am  Introducing  this  proposal  so  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  blU  to  which  In- 
terested Senators  and  the  public  may 
direct  comments.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU.  togettier  wHh  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Legislative  Affairs  at  the  Justice 
Department  dated  April  7, 1981,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoio. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bffl  and 
letter  wereordoed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooBo.  as  follows: 

S.  1041 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  Botue 
of  ttepmentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  tbe  Act 
of  Marcta  3.  1931  (S  U.S.C.  13S3ft  and  8  U.S.C. 
1363b)   is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  3.  Tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act  U  amended  by  adding  after  section  383 

tbe  foUowlng  new  aectlon: 

"383a.  Balmbursement  by  yessslt  and  other 

conveyances  for  extra  compensation 

paid  to  enq>loyee8  for  inapectlonal 

duties. 

(ft)  Tite  extra  oompenaatlon  for  overtime 
sexTlces  of  immigration  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployeea  of  INS  for  duties  in  connection  wltb 
tbe  examination  and  landing  of  pssafngrrs 
and  crewa  of  steamablpa.  traina.  airplanes,  or 
other  veblclea  arrlTlng  in  the  n.8.  by  water. 
Iftnd,  or  ftlr.  from  ft  foreign  port  abaU  be  paid 
by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of 
such  Teasel  or  conreyance,  ftt  tbe  zate  fixed 
undar  tbe  applicable  provlaions  of  5  VS.C. 
8643  and  6  n.&C.  6546. 

(b)  Tbe  extra  compensation  shall  be  paid 
if  the  employee  has  been  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  or  not 
tbe  actual  inspection  or  eramlnatlon  takea 
place.  Proplded,  That  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  inflection  at -dealgnated  ports 
of  entry  of  paaaengers  arriving  by  Interna- 
tlonftl  ferries,  bridges,  or  ttmnels.  or  by  ftlr- 
crftft,  rallraad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Oreat 
Lakaa  and  connecting  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  8  U.S.C.  13S3C  (The  Act  of 
ICarcb  4.  1931  (41  SUt.  1434).  aa  amended), 
U  redealgnated  aa  8  n.S.C.  1353b. 

(b)(1)  Tbe  Act  of  August  33,  1940.  aa 
amended  (8  VS.C.  1353d),  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  3.  1931" 
and  Inaerting  Instead  the  words  "section 
383a  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nfttlonftllty 
Act." 

(3)  8  U.8.C.  1353d  to  redealgnated  as  8 
0.S.C.  1353c. 

(e)  5  U.S.C.  6649  la  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  subsection  (3).  and 

(3)  redeaignating  subaectl<ms  (3)  through 
(6)  aa  (3)  through  (4).  reqiecUvely. 

U.S.  DKMantKNT  or  Jusncn, 
Omcx  or  Legislativx  Atpahs. 

Waahirigton.  D.C.  AprU  9.  l»»l. 
The  ViCK  PaasniBirr, 
UjS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Un.  Vkx  PassntEMT:  There  Is  here- 
with transmitted  a  legislative  proposal  "To 
repeal  certain  provisions  applicable  to  com- 
pensation for  the  overtime  inspectional 
servloes  of  ecapXoyees  of  tbe  Tmmlgrmtlon  and 
Naturallafttlon  Service,  ftnd  for  other  pur- 


llila  prapoaal  repeala  tba  Act  of  Marcta  X 
1931  (8  U.SX;.  1853ft  ftnd  8  U.SX;.  136Sb)  ao 
that  aU  overtime  compenaatlon  for  ttaa  am- 
ployeea  of  tba  Immigration  and  Hfttamllaft- 
tbm  Semca  (INS)  would  ba  calnilabla  undar 
tbe  provlaions  of  Title  6.  Section  3  of  ttaa  pn>- 
poaal  BTnT"'*T  the  immlgraUon  and  MaUonal- 
Ity  Act  to  incorporate  tbe  requirement  of  ttaa 
Act  of  1931  that  cftrrlera  relmbarBe  IMS  for 
Inapactlonftl  overtime  paymenta,  with  tba 
rate  of  overtime  pay  being  fixed  by  tba  provl- 
of  Title  5.  Section  3  of  the  prapoaal 
technical  sntendmenta  to  vartooa 
statutory  provisions  to  delete  refereneaa  to 
tbe  repealed  Act  and  to  renumber  aSaetad 
provlalona  of  Iftw. 

Preaently,  overtime  compensatlnn  rntaa  for 
IMS  employaea  parfacmlng  Inspartkwial  da- 
tlea  ara  fixed  by  tbe  Act  of  1931.  Bnployeca 
performing  dutlea  not  rnrnrnpasaed  under 
the  1931  Act  aa  Inapectlanal  datlaa  ara  eom- 
penaated  for  overtime  work  under  tbe  provl- 
sfama  of  6  U.SX;.  S643(a).  or  6  V&C.  8646(e) 
(3). 

Overtime  onmpwisfttloo  undar  ttae  1931  Act 
la  fixed  on  a  baala  of  ooe-balf  dfty'a  addl- 
tUmftl  pay  for  each  two  hours,  or  fractton 
thereof  of  at  least  one  hour,  that  tbe  over- 
time extenda  beyond  5:00  pjn.  (but  not  to 
exceed  two  and  one-half  daya'  pay  for  ttae  fnU 
period  from  5:00  pjn.  to  8:00  ftjn.),  ftnd  two 
artrtltlnnal  daya'  pay  for  Sunday  and  boUday 
duty.  Under  5  U.SjC.  6643(ft)  overtime  com- 
penaatkm  la  fixed  for  work  over  eight  boats  a 
day  or  over  40  hours  a  we^,  at  one  and  one- 
half  timea  the  employee's  houily  pay  rate, 
but  not  to  exceed  tbe  hourly  rate  of  a  08-10 
(step  1)  employee. 

Under  5  U.S.C.  5545(c)  (3)  overtime  U  paid 
for  houn  of  duty  which  cannot  be  oontrtdled 
admlnlatratlvely  for  subatantlftl  ftmounta  of 
irregular,  unscheduled  overtime  duty  (arblcta 
excludes  regularly  scheduled  overtime,  night, 
Sunday,  and  boUdfty  duty).  Tbe  employee 
receives  premium  pay  for  A«1  ml n Istratlraly 
Uncontiollftble  Overtime  work,  calculfttad  ftt 
not  leas  than  10  percent  nor  mora  than  36 
percent  of  tbe  employeels  salary,  but  not  to 
exceed  tbe  pay  of  a  OS-10  (atep  1)  employaa. 

This  proposal  would  equalise  ttae  overtime 
compensation  ratea  ^>pllcable  to  IMS  sni- 
ployeee  by  repealing  tbe  1931  Act.  wfalCb 
coven  only  inspectional  overtime.  It  would 
also  result  In  costs  savings.  Tbe  1931  Act  ra- 
siilts  In  a  minimum  "double  time"  mtnpan- 
satlon  rate.  whUe  S  U.S.C.  5543(a)  provMaa 
for  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  em- 
ployee's hourly  rate  of  pay.  and  both  tbat 
provision  and  i  5545  (c)  (3)  limit  tbe  pay  to 
one  and  one-half  times  the  hourly  rate  of  a 
OS-10  (step  1)  employee.  If  ttae  1931  Act  la 
repealed,  and  inspectional  overtime  pay  la 
calculated  under  dted  Title  5  provisions,  an 
estimated  annual  savlnga  of  5.5  million  dol- 
lars wUl  be  realind. 

Tbe  proposal  would  also  facilitate  admin- 
istration of  INS  overtime  paynwnta.  Tba 
limited  resources  of  the  Immlgratton  and 
Naturalization  Service  necesaltata  that  em- 
ployees who  do  not  normally  perform  Inapee- 
tlonal  duties,  such  as  border  patrol  agenta 
or  criminal  investlgatocs.  be  detailed  to  In- 
spection sUtlons.  Such  asalgnmanta  often 
requlra  IMS  to  refer  to  tbe  provlslans  of  tba 
above  three  acta  to  calculate  one  empbyaa% 
overtime  compenaatton.  In  addttkm.  IMS  ap- 
praprtatlons  for  fiscal  year  1981  Uadt  ovar- 
tlme  pay  to  any  employee  to  no  mora  than 
$30,000  per  year,  unleas  tbe  Cnmmlaalnnar 
makea  a  determlnaUon  that  this  ieaUh.tlOB 
Is  impoaalble  to  implement  In  certain  In- 
stances. It  U  possible  that  tbla  limitation 
wUl  be  ^ipllcalde  to  futura  IMS  appropria- 
tions. Tbe  repeal  of  tbe  1931  Act  wUl  aaalst 
INS  in  making  pertinent  coats  cam->arlaona 
In  Its  attempts  to  meet  the  830.000  limitation 
and  wUl  ease  tbe  recordkeeping  which  tbe 
limitation  has  impoeed. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  baa 
advised  that  tba  enactment  of  tbla  legtsla^ 
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with  tba 


pfo- 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (tay  nqoeii) : 
&  lOtt.  A  tam  to  UDMid  the  mtergov- 
eniBwtal  Pwopnal   Act  of   1970  m 
amaDdad:  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Oown- 
BMOtal  AftOxs. 


•  icr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Pwrtdwit.  I  am  Intro- 
dnotaw  today,  by  raqiMii.  •  Pigpowa  to 
alHfli^h  tbe  mtariofaniiMDtal  Personna 
Act  gtant  prognuB.  an  itatatofy  P««»- 
Ml  raqidzvnHiti  tf^"««*««^  as  a  condl- 
ttai  at  tha  raoalpt  of  Mderal  granti-ln- 
•Id  by  Stata  and  local  govwuiiMnta  and 
f^g^ifwt  otliv  iBandatofy  funetlans  oon- 
talnad  In  tlia  IPA. 

TiM  lulMiUfai  iinmntal  PerMond  Act 
«u  llni  artaWf***^  In  19T0.  Stnoe  then 
o««r  $lfO  mfltton  haa  been  distributed  to 
and  local  fovenunents  throosh 
Mparato  pntlects.  The  intent  of  the 
y.,.^4m  hM  bean  to  eneonrace  Sti^ea^ 
local  goveniments  to  adopt  mertt  system 
prtatdplas  In  their  peraonnd  maiiaf»- 
mant  pcaetftoea  and  to  assist  States  and 
localities  In  adoptlnc  bmorathre  and  ef- 


ttai 


Thto  bin  would  reduce  Pederal  InTohre- 
nnffi^  hi  state  and  local  petsonnel  ays- 
teoM.  It  would  alao  eliminate  ▼arloos  oon- 
dltkns  irtddi  currently  constrain  the  use 
of  VWaral  aid  fonda  In  fonctfcma  unre- 
lated  to  iTfTf*"**  practlcea.  I  am  Intro- 
dudnc  the  proposal  ao  that  there  may  be 
»9oeiflebill  to  wfalcfa  Interested  Sena- 
tors and  the  pitfiUe  may  direct  comments. 

I  aA  irT"*-'^  consent  that  the  bin 
taasthar  with  a  aaetlon-tay-aectlan  analy- 
A  md  the  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
OlBee  of  Paraonnel  Manacement  to  the 
PTCildent  of  the  Senate  dated  April  IS. 
IMl  be  printed  In  ttie  BaooBS. 

Tltara  bains  no  ohleetlan.  tbe  bm  and 
matnial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Bacoaa.  aa  foUowa: 
&  toaa 


of 

VnUaA   Stmtn   of 

TbkttlMni- 

ot   ivn  to 


J  s.  i<M.  100.  loa.  901.  an.  aos. 

,  Ml.  aaa(e).  aos.  sot.  aos.  aoe. 

aos.  BOS.  am.  aos.  so*,  ni. 


•iftet  tta*  qoattty  of  poblle  mtvIm  can  b« 
'  fer  tt*  d««<MopiiMnt  or  aystanM  at 
iaiUitoHiXlon    eoiMtetant    wltlt 
( prtndplM  ••— 

"(1)  iwrtdUm.  iSleBthn.  and  sdvaaelac 
M^Mofeas  on  the  baab  at  thalr  raicttva  abil- 
ity, knewlaaga.  and  ^kOOm.  Iactadli«  opaa 


of  quaUllad  appUeaata  (or  tal- 


-(1)    piovtdlac   aqultabla   and  adaqiiata 


"(S)  toatnlag  ■in|i1iij»aa  aa  noadod.  to  aa- 
•ura  blgb-qoaUty  parformaaoa;  ^    ^_      . 

-(4)  ratalnlnc  •mptoywa  on  tha  ba^of 
MiMuaey  of  tlMlr  parfonaaaoa.  ooiTaetliic 
Inadaquata  parfonnaaoa.  and  aapaisttag  «m- 
plojaaa  wtioaa  Inadaqtiata  parfonnanoa  oas- 
not  ba  oonaetad:  ^        ..      ». 

-(ft)  ami-"^  (air  traatmant  nt  appUoanta 
and  iiiailiijm  la  sU  aapacto  of  panonnal  ad- 
mintotraUon  wltboat  ragard  to  poUtleal  a«l- 
tatlon.  nwa.  color.  raUcUm.  nattooal  orifUi. 
•az.  iMrttal  atatua.  ago.  or  haiMltraw>lnf 
fwtm«**«",  and  wltb  ptopar  lafard  (or  UMir 
prtracy  and  oonatttaOaaal  rl«bta  aa  dUaana: 


aBa4.anMpt(erBabaaetloB(e)(a)  oCtha 
flrat  aaattoB  or  thia  Aot  tha  pronalona  a<  tbla 
Act  ahaU  ba  affaettva  Saptambor  SO,  lOSl. 
Bubaaetlon  (o)  (S)  of  tha  fliat  aaetton  at  thia 
Act  iball  be  affaetlTa  upon  anactmtnt. 


RaPKM,  or  Posnoiro  or  I: 


'(S)  aaaurtat  tiiat  aimilnyaaa  aia  protaetad 
•cabiat  ooafvUn  tor  parttoan  poUttoal  pur- 
poaaa  and  ara  problbltad  tram.  uatn(  thalr 
omelal  aathortty  (or  tha  purpoaw  oS  Intar- 
(arlnc  with  or  affaetlnc  thajawJt  at  an  alae- 
tlon  or  a  nntntwatlon  (or  ofltoa." 

(c)(1)  TlUa  I  to  amandad  by  atrtklnc  the 
„m^nnn  knd  inaartlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Strancthanlnc  State  and  liocal  Fwaoonal 
Admlntotratlon":  ^_    . 

(3)  Section  aoT.  intataUta  Oompaeta.  to 
lanumbered  aa  eectton  101: 

(S)  aeetlon  aoe  to  amended  by  striking  tbe 
■action  head  and  aU  that  foUowa  and  Inaart- 
lnc In  Uau  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
^AboUttaft  of  PMeral  Merit  Standards. 

-Secttan  lOS.  AU  statutory  merit  paraonnel 
rMulrementa  eatabltohed  as  a  oondlUon  of 
the  iwxipt  of  Fedaral  granta-ln-ald  by  State 
end  local  goremmenta  are  hereby  aboUsbad. 

(d)  Section  aoa  (a)  and  (b) .  Admlaslon  to 
TMaral  Smployee  Training  Programs.  "•  re- 
numbered aa  Sec.  103  (a)  and  (b).  reepec- 
t»»aly.  ___. 

(e)  Sactton  SIO  to  renumbered  aa  Secuon 

(f)  Title  IV  to  renumbered  aa  Titto  u. 
Sk.  a.  Ho  provlalon  of  paragraph  (a)  of 

the  arat  seetton  of  thto  Act  shaU  affect  any 
«»i«ttT»|[  euthorlaatlaa  or  retinlrament  with 
reepect  to  expenditure  of  Intergoremmental 
FWaonntf  Act  grant  funds,  or  the  review  or 
audit  of  thaee  graata.  made  or  pending  at 
tha  t*"^  such  provlalan  takae  effect.  Unobli- 
gated balaaoaa  win  be  dsposMad  m  mtoeel- 
laaeooa  reoalpta  of  the  Tleaaury. 

SBC.  a.  Chapter  IS  of  Title  6.  united  States 
Code,  to  «->— «'«*^  by  renumbering  Sections 
laoe.  ia07.  and  laos  aa  Sactlona  1307.  ISOS. 
aad  laoe.  respectively:  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  aaetton: 

"Saetloti  ISOS.  Intergoremmental  eoopera- 
tlon  In  leuultlng.  "'^""''"g  training  and 
trrhnli'^l  aaalataiice. 

(a)  State  and  local  goramments  may  )oln 
with  tha  OBee  tat  eooparatlve  recrultliv  and 
MPunlaliig  actlTlttaa  under  such  procadurea 
and  mgutotloaa  aa  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
UDon.  provided  that  there  to  an  equitable 
allocation  of  eoata. 

(b)  Tlie  CMlea  alao  may.  on  written  re- 
quest of  a  State  or  local  govarament  and 
under  such  proesdures  as  may  be  Jointly 
agreed  upon,  cartlfv  to  such  govemmenta 
from  approortata  Federal  rectatera  the  namea 
of  potential  amploveee.  The  State  or  local 
govammant  malrtng  the  requeet  shall  pay 
tha  CNBee  for  the  costs,  aa  determined  by 
the  Ofltee.  of  performing  the  eerrlee.  and 
such  payments  shall  be  credited  to  tbe  ap- 
piufiilatton  cr  fond  ftam  whidi  the  sineiisee 
were  or  ara  to  ba  paid. 

(e)  The  OAce  may  furnish  tacbnlral  ad- 
vice to  Stata  and  general  local  govemmenta 
ssertng  to  Improve  their  svstauis  of  paraon- 
nel admimatratkm.  and  assistance  on  re- 
quest to  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation,  etc.. 
aa  detlned  m  subparagrai^  (1)(C)  of  Sec- 
tion 3371  of  thto  Utle. 

"(d)  For  the  ourpoaea  of  thto  sectlan.  the 
term  "Stata"  and  "local  government"  have 
the  meaning  praecribed  In  sectlan  3371  of 
thtotttla." 


runrrAL 

AMMLT' 


Section  1(a)  rapeala  tha  toUawtat  provl- 
o(  the  lntan<nemmantal   FaraomMl 
Act: 

(I)  Sao.  a.  Daclarattrm  whloh  atatas  prln- 
dpMa  (or  admlntotratlon  of  tha  Act. 

(3)  Sac.  101.  lOa.  100,  which  satabllah  aa 
Advtoory  council  on  Tntaigmainmantal  Par- 
soanel  Policy .  The  work  of  the  Adriaory  Ooaa« 
eU  haa  been  oompletad. 

(S)  Sac.  aoi.  Declaration  of  Purpose  of 
TlUe  n  at  thto  Act. 

(4)  Sec.  308.  which  eetahllihas  authority 
and  proceduree  (or  granta  to  Stata  govam- 
mento  (or  Improvement  at  personnel  admin- 
istration. 

(5)  Sac.  303,  which  aetahltobaa  anthortty 
and  procedures  for  granta  to  local  govem- 
menta 

(«)  See.  904  and  30B.  whksh  prorida  Cor  In- 
t«inrii'smin«mtal  Cooperation  In  Recruiting 
MMi  »»Mntning  and  Tschnlcal  Aastotanoe. 
(Partially  reetored  In  Section  S  of  amendrart 
BUI). 

(7)  Sec.  306.  which  estabUchas  tha  ra- 
qtUrement  of  Oflloe  of  Personnel  Managa- 
menfa  coordination  of  personnel  admlnto- 
tratlon support  and  technical  ssslstanre. 

(g)  Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpoaa  of 
TlUe  in  of  thto  Act. 

(0)  Sac  903(c)  which  authorlaes  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  to  fund  certain  coata 
Incurred  by  admittance  of  Stata  and  local 
emirioyees  to  Federal  training  oouraaa. 

(10)  Sec.  303.  which  provides  for  granta  to 
Stata  and  local  govemmenta  for  training. 

(II)  See.  304.  which  provldee  for  granta  to 
organisations  other  than  Stata  and  local 


(13)  Sec.  306.  which  proivldea  for  graata 
for  Ooveraaieat  Sarvloe  FsUowshlpa. 

(13)  Sec.  906.  wlUch  requlree  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  to  preecrtbe  regutotloaa^ 
cocrdlnata  training  support,  and  perform 
other  coordinating  functlooa. 

(14)  See.  SOI.  Declaration  of  Purpoaa  of 
TlUe  V  of  thto  Act. 

(15)  Sec.  SOa.  wblcb  provldee  dennltlwna 
of  "federal  agency.  Stata  and  local  govem- 
menta" applicable  to  thto  TItto.  Baplaced  by 
Section  8971  of  TlUe  6.  VS.  Coda. 

(16)  Sac.  B08.  which  reqnlrea  tha  Office 
of  Personnel  Managsment  to  provide  annual 
reporta  on  the  admlntotratlon  of  thto  Act 
and  to  avoid  duplication  with  other  Federal 
training  aastotanoa  and  aathorlMa  tha  Of- 
fice at  Personnel  Maaagamaat  to  (umleh  ad- 
vice or  collect  ln(onnatlon  relevant  to  tha 
admlntotratlon  of  thto  Act  aod  to  avoid 
duplication    with    other    PMotbI    tntnlnf 
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(17)  Sec.  S04.  which  requlree  repoKa  aad 
evaluations  at  granta  from  Stata  aad  local 

(16)  Sec.  B06,  which  provldee  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Paraonatf  Management's  review  and 
audit  of  granta. 

(19)  See.  B06,  whiai  provldee  for  «he  meth- 
od of  aUocaUon  of  the  grant  fnnda. 

(30)  Sec.  807,  whkdi  authorlaes  the  ter- 
mination of  granta. 

(31)  Sec.  Soa.  which  authortasa  advisory 
oommltteea. 

(33)  Sac.  SOS.  u^ileh  anthoriias  appropria- 
tions for  thto  Act. 

(33)  Sec.  611.  which  pnta  reatrletlooa  on 
the  uas  of  IPA  grant  funda. 

(34)  Sec.  613.  which  provldee  for  metliod  of 
payment  of  grant  funda. 

(39)  Sec.  S13.  which  provldee  aa  affeetlva 
data  for  gimat  provlaloas. 

Sectloa  1(b)  ICalMs  mlaor  modWratlona 
of  tbe  State  aad  local  msrit  prtadplas  of 


Oootlmi  9  of  the  IPA.  TlM  raspoaalbUlty  for 
the  davalopiaant  aad  anaarosmsat  of  aay 
merit  raquuemaata  to  left  up  to  the  State 
and  local  govenunaata  Umiiaelvss 

Saettoa  l(«)(l).  Cbaiwaa  the  eaptlon  of 
IMa  I. 

(9)  ■siiisiaiMs  Sao.  90T.  latarstete  Oom- 
naeta.  to  btiff"*  Ssctlon  101. 

(6)  Aman*  See.  906.  by  eliminating  tha 
■tatotory  BMCtt  paraonaal  rsqaliemsata  (cit- 
ed la  Attaehaient  A  of  the  Statemaat  of 
Puipoaa  aad  JuettflcatUwi)  eatstellahert  as  a 
fiTTYit****'"  Of  the  receipt  of  VMtoral  gnata- 
la-ald  by  State  and  loeal  govammsata  aad 
lanumbering  it  aa  Sectloa  109. 

Seetloa  1(d)  Baaumbara  See.  30a(a)  aad 
(b).  ftdmlsstan  of  Fidaral  Bnploysa  Ttala- 
Ing  Program. 

eaeUon  1(e)  Benumbets  Sac  no.  BavolT- 
tag  nuMl. 

SaeUom  1(f)  Bennmbais  Tltla  IV  aa  Title 

Section  a.— Provldea  authod^  to  oompleto 
aaeaaaaty  (uaeUona  to  terndaate  the  great 

Section  a.— ^rovldaa  (or  cooparattra  r»- 
crulttag  and  examlalng  actlvttlaa  with 
equitable  allocation  of  ooata.  (or  Federal 
oartmoatlan  of  potential  employaas.  aad  for 
authority  to  furatoh  technical  advloa  to  State 
aad  geaaral  local  goveraaasBta. 

SeoUon  4.»  Makes  effective  upon  enact- 
BMnt  the  f"^«"*«""  of  the  statutory  merit 
personnel  rsqulrsmenta  eetahltohed  aa  a  «»- 
ditlon  of  the  receipt  of  Federal  granta-ln-ald 
by  Stata  and  local  govemmenta. 

Bstabltohaa  September  30. 1991.  aa  the  date 
aU  other  provtolona  of  thto  Act  beoooM  effac- 
ttva. 

SMmaorr  or  Puapuas  sm  Jusixncsnow 
A  draft  bOl  to  amaod  the  mtargovara- 
ital  Paraonaal  Act  of  UTO. 


by  thto  lagtoUtton.)  Tbe  oflgiaal 
puipoaa  of  tha  Merit  System  Staadaids  ra- 
qnmoMnt  waa  to  lasnra  the  mvartlal  aad 
aaui—it  »<tMhit«tratliwi  of  thaee  great  pro- 
grans  by  State  aad  local  govaramaBta.  IB 
^j^**tmt  the  Admlatotistloa  to  aetlag  to 
eoaaoUdato  aumarooa  categorical  grant  pro- 
grsBM  lato  a  snaU  aumber  of  block  gnat 
pfocrama  to  ba  admlatotarsd  by  the  State 
and  local  govammeata.  Thaaa  JariadlcUona 
win  have  ovary  bit  as  much  mtaraet  aa  the 
PManl  Oovanunant  la  ssrtng  that  these 
graata  are  admlalstered  aooooaileaUy.  affl- 
etontty.  aad  affeettvaly,  abiee  It  wtU  be  dear 
to  ****  eleetaraM  that  iwiy*"  sooosss  or 
faltare  will  ba  tvOXf  wtthla  the  control  of 
State  aad  local  govarameata.  Fnrthemiare. 


tratlaa  aa  ars  f onad  by  tha  Secretary  to  ba 
neceeeary  for  the  proper  aad  afficlwit  adsila- 
totratlan  of  each  fonettoas  aad  the  State 
Ptogmai.  Inriwdlng  methoda  raiattag  to  the 
f  jf  sbllshmffit  aad  ****'n*Tnaare  of  personael 
standards  on  a  merit  baato  conalatant  with 
such  standarda  as  are  or  may  be  ( 
by  the  ClvU  Service 
tlon  47aS(a)  of  thto  tttta.  but  tha 
Shan  aiarclae  no  authority  with  respect  to 
the  selection,  tsnure  of  office,  and  compenaa- 
tlon  of  any  Individual  eoiployed  In  aooord- 
ance  with  tbe  methoda  relating  to  paraoonel 
staadards  en  a  merit  bads  netaMWIwd  aad 
maintained  la  conformity  with  thto  para- 
graph: 
Old-Ags    Asslstanoe.   Social  Seenri^  Act 


Statoa  have  algnlflcantty  iqigradod  thalr  per-  (Titto  I) ,  ea  amended  by  tbe  Social  Security 

yiwitrf  ayatama  over  tha  years  to  the  point  Act  Aatendaianta  of  loas,  1 101.  on  Angnst 

wlian  now  ^iiwwt  aU  snbatantlaUy  meet  the  10.  1030;  43  n.S.C.  303(a)  (t)  (A) . 
enxTsnt  Federal  standards.  Oontlnned  Fad-         (>)  provide  (A)  such  methoda  of  adadala- 

oral  ovanlght  of  State  and  local  govemmeat  tratloa  (induding  methoda  rdattag  to  tha 

pMymai       proceduree      to      ao      Umgar  eatahltohmeat  and  maintenance  of  peraosuMl 

aptmnrrtatt  staadarda  oa  a  aiartt  baale,  croept  that  tha 

The  emendBMBt  liiaias  anbataatlally  la-  Secretary  shaU  eaeretoe  ao  authority  with  la- 

taet  tha  mettt  prladplee  aad  tHnHaratlflti  vact  to  the  selection,  teanre  of  office^  aad 

eamatly  la  Seetkm  3  of  the  IPA  that  the  compenaatlan  of  aay  Individual  aaqrioyad 

quaUty  of  pubUe  eervloe  can  be  Improved  by  >n  aocordanoe  with  such  methode)   ee  aro 

tha  devetopmeat  of  merit-baaed  pi»y»"«*i  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  neoeesaiy  tat 

sfatana.  It  wllL  however,  leave  the  nspon-  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan. 
alMllty  (or  tha  devdopmeat  aad  enforce- 


The  pmpoee  of  thto  BUI  to  to  aaiand  the 
iBtarfovenuaeatal  Parsonad  Act  of  1970  (43 
VAC.  4731  at  esq.),  to  repeal  the  OAea  of 
Psrsoaad  Maaagemaat's  authority  to  awke 
graata  to  State  aad  loeal  govanuaeato  aad  to 
abollah  an  statutory  msrit  peraonnd  la- 
qummeata  SBtahltobed  aa  a  condition  of  the 
laedpt  of  Federal  giaat»>ta-ald  by  State  aad 


The  iBtatgoveramantal  Faraoamd  Act 
great  program  waa  first  fnadad  10  years  ago. 
SlBoe  that  ttaaa.  tha  Fadacal  Oovaramaait  haa 
fnadad.  aa.  a  Joiat  bade  wltti  State 
gDvamiaaBta,  appnsUaataly  6M0 
maaagamaat  hapro'veBMBit  aad  tralalng 
piojacta  at  a  coat  of  over  9160  mlllhm  The 
puipoee  of  theM  graata  waa  to  piovlda  aaed 
money  to  Stata  aad  local  cotammaata  to 
etimnlata  laiHovenMBt  of  thalr  ayatama  of 
persnaind  aaUatotratton  aad  to  iqigrada 
through  tralalag  thalr  prnfamlBaisI  aad  ad- 
mlalstrattva  gtaffk*  Bwaacimaat 

We  bdlsve  theee  ptojeeta  have 
stratad  to  thaaa  govanaianta  the  value  of 
la  vesting  modsst  amooata  of  monsy  to  build 

Off    IflBOCOVS   SlOOfK&   BMKlt^OSflttt  IVBtCDBB   OK 

pfffffftip^l  Mtml&lstratlosi  uid  to  tnln  stAff 
In  ft  wlds  miiftt  of  DMUuifMiMBt  rtlUs.  Aa  % 

praetleaa.  the  IPA  has  a^laved  tta  objee- 
tlvoe.  After  t«i  yeara  of  ddiiiaialiBUim  foad- 
lait  Stata  aad  loed  govaraaMata  should  aow 
be  wUUag  te  laveet  Hook  great  foada  or 
thalr  owa  raaouroM  la  peraonad  syataui  Im- 
provameata  aad  trataUag  to  the  agrtoat  that 
they  ballev«  theea  prejscta  aro 
ooat  efftatlva. 
The  statuSory  laquiiduant  Cor  a 

ifstaia  of  penaoBad  admlnletrathm 
aow  aa  a  statntoty  gnat  coadltUm  la 
10  Faderal  great  prograaia  pravldlt«  ovar  046 
billion  par  year  to  State  aad  local  govera- 
maata  (Attachment  A  to  a  Itotiag  of  the 
Btotutory  martt  raqulraaMota  that  woald  ba 


iBsat  of  aay  mertt  requlreaienta  iq>  to  the 
Stata  aad  govemmenta  themadvea. 

The  Admlntotntlaa  haa  deterailned  that 
Uie  elimination  of  the  IPA  grant  program  to 
nacaaaaxy  aa  part  of  the  overaU  effort  to  re- 
duce government  apending  and  to  oonalstent 
with  the  goal  to  reduce  the  number  of  cate- 
gorlflal  grant  programs  The  aboUtloa  of 
atatutory  laartt  lequU  amenta  In  19  Federal 
great  programs  to  part  of  an  overaU  Admln- 
totratlaa  goal  to  reduce  Fadend  ragulatkm 
aad  eoatrol  of  Stata  and  local  government 
aettriOea. 

■Jmlnatbm  of  the  IPA  great  program  wUl 
rednoe  the  Faderd  budget  by  68.6  mlllloa  tai 
FT  lasi  aad  aao  milium  for  eadi  year  from 
FT  1983-1906. 

(Attaehmeat  A] 
bnr  PamoannL  Baamanfmr  or 
OaAwn-or-Am    SrATims    That 

WOOLB  Bb  AtlBCIlt* 

Food  Staaip,  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1077.  aa 
amandad  7  VBC.  3090(e)  (6)  (B) . 

(B)  the  State  agency  p«»'"r»"*f*  utUlaed 
la  uadertaking  such  osrtlfleatlon  shaU  be 
employad  In  aocordanoe  with  tbe  current 
staadarda  for  a  Merit  ^stem  of  Pencnnd 
Admlalstratlan  or  any  staadarda  later  pra- 
aeribod  by  the  Ualted  Statee  ClvU  Service 
Onnmitoelon  pumaaat  to  aectlan  4736  of  tltto 
tf  modifying  cr  enpereedlng  such  standarda 
raUttmg  to  the  eetabllatament  and  malnte- 
of  personnd  standards  on  a  merit 


Drug  Abuee  Preventlan.  Drug  Abuse  Office 
aad  Ttaatmeat  Act  of  1073.  I  400,  on  March 
31.  1071:  31  VaJC.  1176(e)(6). 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  admlnlstra- 
tloa  of  the  State  plan.  «Tn.imM.ig  methoda 
rdattng  to  the  establishment  and  malnte- 
of  pwannnd  standards  on  a  merit 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shaU  exer- 
ctoa  ao  aothority  with  reqieet  to  the  edee- 
tloa.  tannn  of  oiBce.  or  oompenaatlon  of 
aay  ladlvldual  employed  In  aocordanoe  with 
eadi  methoda),  as  ai»  found  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  ba  neoeeeary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  plan; 

Natkmal  Hadth  Planning  and  Beaourcee 
Deveiopinaat,  Puldic  Hadth  Service  Act 
(Tttta  XV),  aa  emended  by  the  Natlond 
Health  Planning  and  Beeoureea  Devdopmeat 
Act  of  1074.  i  1S33.  on  January  3,  1078.  43 
UBjO.  900m-l  (b)  (4)  (B) . 

(B)  provide  for  each  methode  of  admlato- 


*  Aa  lacorporatad 
1979. 


la  the  Ualted  Statee    mahn 


Br^loyBieat  Security  (UbamployBiant  la- 
soraace  aad  KmployBiant  Service),  Social 
Saenri^  Act  (Title  m).  aa  "~-«*^  by  tha 
Social  Security  Act  Amandaienta  of  1099. 
1 901.  oa  Aiwust  10.  1990.  aad  tha  W^mar- 
Payaar  Act.  aa  amfendiid  by  PubUc  Law  91- 
778,  f3,  on  September  8.  1060;  «  UBjC. 
80S(a)  (1)  aad  38  UJB.C.  40d(b) . 

(1)  Sodi  methoda  of  admlntotntJon  (la- 
dudlag  after  Jaauary  l,  1940.  methods  ra- 
iattag to  tha  establtohmeat  aad  mainte- 
nance of  personnd  standards  on  a  msrit 
basto.  except  that  the  Secretary  of  lAbor 
Shan  fTwrlea  ao  authority  with  raapiet  to 
the  edeettaa,  taaun  of  oStae,  and  iiniinieiim 
tlon  of  aay  ladlvldiial  employed  la  aocord- 
aace  with  sodi  methoda)  aa  an  (band  by 
tbe  Seentaiy  of  lAbor  to  be  reaeonahly  ed- 
eulated  to  lueuie  fnU  paymeait  of  uneaQiloy- 
ment  eoeapeneatiaii  when  doe; 

Aid  to  Famniea  with  Dapeadeat  Ctalldraa, 
Sodal  Security  Act  (TlUe  IV-A),  m  aaMadad 
by  tha  Social  Oacuilty  Act  Ameialmeuta  of 
loao.  1401.  on  Angnat  10,  1099:  43  JJAJO. 
609(a)(6). 

(8)  provlda  audi  methoda  of  i 
tlon  (ladndtag  after  Jaauaiy  1,  1040. 
oda  relatlag  to  the  eetabllehraaait  aad  awla- 
twianfie  of  peraownd  standarda  on  a  mertt 
baato.  aao^t  that  the  Seeretaiy  ahaU  oar- 
dee  ao  aothority  with  reapeet  to  the  edee- 
tloa.  taann  of  offtoa.  aad  r<wipeneetUin  of 
eay  ladlvldud  eoapioyed  In  accordance  with 
aaeh  methods)  ea  am  found  by  the  I 
to  be  ninaamiy  tat  the 
operatloa  of  tha  plan: 

Maternal  aiM  ChUd  Health  Sarvlees/CHp- 
pled  Chlldna  Swrlaaa,  Sodd  Seuulty  Act 
(Title  V).  M  amandad  by  tha  Sodd  Sacortty 
Act  Smendmenta  of  1909.  fOOa.  oa  Aa- 
gwt  10.  lOaO:  49  JSAJO.  TOSCa)  (9)  (A) . 

(9)  proridae  (A)  aodk  mdliiirta  of  adada- 
latradoai  (tndadlag  mathnda  raiattag  to  the 

staadarda  on  a  aiartt  bade,  eaeept  that  the 
Secretary  dian  anrdae  ao  aothority  with 
to  tha  adecUoB.  taaun  of  oStea.  and 
of  any  Indlvldud  employed  In 
with  audi  methods)  aa  an  aee- 

of  the  plaa: 

Aid  to  tha  Bnad.  Soeid  Sacmlty  Act 
(Title  X).  M  amandad  by  tha  Sodd  Sacortty 
Act  Aaaaadmaata  of  1080.  ITOl.  oa  An- 
gnst IOl  1000:  49  UA.C.  190a(a)(8)(A). 

(6)  provide  (A)  e«adi  methode  of  admlala- 
tratloe  (laeludlng  after  Jaanary  1.  1040. 
methods  rdattag  to  the  eetahltohmeat 
of 
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aMthottty  with  ~«P^  *».S" 

22^.^_ TTmii  T  for  UM  praiMr  woA 
TiTto  tt*  HnauMBUy  and  ToUUy  DU- 
TInMrtMirrr'—  9omX  SMsuHty  Act  ABMod- 

JSSn*  Se». »!««."» ^«««*  "•*•*•  *■ 

a^taldMiBwat  and  BMlntsnaaM  of  p«CMii- 
Ml  .tandanta  on  a  mwlt  baala  "O^V^!! 
tha  Saaatary  abaU  tin 'IT'  no  antaenty 
with  iwnirt  to  tha  Mlactkni.  tanufa  o«  o«- 
aea.  udw^BpaBHtlan  of  any  ladMdoal  «- 
Bioyad  la  aeaotdanet  with  aoeb  maUioda) 

M  an  found  by  tha  S^^^^J!  !!L!1S^ 
Mry  for  tha  propv  and  aaelMit  opaation 

"'i^t^ttM  Afad.  mind  or  IMablad.  So- 
cial aacurlty  Act  (TlUa  XVI).  aa  •*b»^^J2 
tha  PobUe  waifara  Amandmanta  of  1M9. 
I  laoa.  on  July  ».  IMS;  «a  v-S-C-  !>•><•) 

(5)(A).nota. 

(S)  prarMa  (A)  aoeh  mothoda  of  adaalnla- 
tiatton  (inctadlns  OMtboda  rdatlac  to  *ha 
astahUahmant  and  maliK^nit'*^  of  paraon- 
nal  atandaitfi  on  a  marit  baaU.  axeapt  that 
tXm  Sauatary  ahaU  azardaa  no  authority 
with  laniart  to  tha  aalactlon.  tanura  of  of- 
floa.  and  eompanaatlon  of  any  indlTtdnal  am- 
ptoyad  in  aoootdanea  with  aueh  mathoda)  aa 
an  found  by  tha  Baeratary  to  ba  naeaanry 
tor  tha  prapar  and  aAdiBt  oparatlon  of  tha 


(MtiHrali) 

enrtty  Act  (TItIa  XIX).  aa  amandad  by  tha 
Social  Saciulty  Amandmanta  of  19M.  1 1909. 
on  July  W.  1M0:  41  VA.O.  laM(a)  (4)  (A) . 

(4)  provlda  (A)  aoch  mathodi  of  artmlnla- 
tntloa  (bielndlf^  mathoda  rdatln«  to  tha 
MtaMlahmtnt  and  matntananea  of  parMH- 
nal  atandaida  on  a  mMlt  baaia.  anapt  that 
tha  Sacntary  ahaU  nerdn  no  authority 
with  raapaet  to  tha  adactton.  tanon  of  of- 
llea.  and  rmiipinaatlnn  of  any  Individual  am- 
ployad  m  acoocdaaoa  with  auch  aaathoda. 
and  laehidlnc  maiiilen  for  utlllaatton  at 
profaailowal  aaadleal  panoantf  la  tha  ad- 
«T^y«t*"^ttiTfi  and.  whan  adiiiliilalaiart  lo- 
cally, anparrlalaa  of  artmlntatratlon  of  tha 
iriaa)  aa  an  found  by  tha  Sacntary  to  ba 
aaeaanry  for  tha  proper  and  aAdcat  opM»- 
ttoaof  thaplan. 

Oraata  to  Stataa  for  Social  Sarrloaa.  Social 
Saeunty  Act  (Tltla  XX) .  M  amwwlad  by  tha 
Social  Swlcn  Amatvrtmanta  of  1974.  |  30M. 
on  January  4.  1976:  43  U^.C.  ia»7b(d)(l) 
(D). 

(D)  pfoTMaa  tbat  tha  Stau  will,  la  tha 
arti1nlalia<liai  of  Ita  pncram  for  tha  pro- 
tMob  of  tha  Mmeaa  ilaifrltiiil  la  aactkm 
UVItMa)(l).  on  aoeh  matho*  ralatlac  to 
tha  aaaahdahaMaa  aad  OMlatanaaea  o<  par- 
aooBil  aHiiitiidi  oa  a  marlt  baila  aa  an 
fovod  by  tha  Sacntary  to  ba  naeamary  for 
tha  proper  and  afldant  opantlca  of  tha  pro- 
vaa.  aaeap*  tha*  tha  Saeratary  ahall  anr- 
daa  BO  avthonty  wMh  redact  to  tha  aalae- 
ttoa.  tinun  af  nUcii.  or  nrm^tiiMihai  of  any 
ladlvldnal  —Blnyin  In  awwrdanoa  with  aooh 


of  19T«,  I  Wl  oa  Oetob«  It.  197t:  43  TTB.O. 

aQ87(a)(«).  ^        ^  .»^w..H- 

(4)  provlda  for  tha  uaa  of  auch  mathoda 
of  AdDUnUtratton  (Including  mathoda  raUt- 
in.  to  tha  aatabllabmant  and  malntanan<» 
of  prrttr"*^  atandarda  on  a  marlt  baala.  ax- 
oaptthat  tha  Oommlmtooar  ibaU  axareln  no 
Mitbon^  with  mpaot  to  tha  aalacAlon.  tm- 
un  of  oOoa.  or  oompanaaUon  of  any  Indl- 
TMual  aoBloyad  In  aooordanoa  with  auoh 
matho*)  aa  an  naoMwy  for  tha  propar  and 
olftriit  admlnlatratlon  of  tha  plan: 

Oompnbanaln  Alcohol  AbuM  and  Aleo- 
taollam  Pianatkni.  Traatmant,  and  RahabU- 
itatlon.  oompnhanaln  Aloobol  AbuM  aad 
jU<mhtrt«— '  Pr«Tantk».  Troatmant.  and  Ra- 
naMlUr"~'  Act  of  1870  (Tltla  m),  i  308.  on 
E^n^nf*'  U.  1970;  42  VA.C.  467S(a)(6). 

(6)  provlda  auoh  mathoda  of  admlalatrar 
tlon  of  tha  State  plaa.  laoludlnc  mathoda  ra- 
latlac to  tha  catabUalunaat  and  malntananca 
of  paraonnal  ataadardi  on  a  m«1t  baaU  (ax- 
oapt  that  tha  Saeratary  ahaU  axardaa  ao 
authority  with  ra^tact  to  tha  aalaotkm.  taa- 
un  of  oflca.  or  oompanaaUon  of  any  indi- 
vidual amployad  la  aooordanca  with  such 
mathodi),  aa  an  fouad  by  tha  Sacntary  to 
ba  aaooanry  for  tha  propar  aiMl  afltolaat 
opatatlon  of  tha  plan; 

Mental  HaaMh  Syatama:    4a   VA.C.  9643 

(P)  ineluda  pcovlalooa.  maattng  auch  ra- 
quinmanu  aa  tha  OOca  of  FarMtnaal  Uaa- 
iinmant  may  praacHba.  ralatlag  to  tha  aatab- 
Uatunant  and  malntananca  of  panonael 
ataadarda  on  a  BMrU  baala;  aad 

Adaption  Aaalataaca  aad  Poatar  Can;  43 
UB.C.  «Tl(a)(6). 

(S)  provldta  that  tha  Stata  will,  la  tha 
adaOalatntloB  of  Ita  programs  uadar  thla 
part,  laa  auoh  BMthoda  ralattag  to  tha  ai*ab- 
Uabmant  and  maln**"*"^*  of  paraonnal 
atandardi  on  a  merit  baeta  aa  an  found  by 
tha  Saeratary  to  ba  naceaeary  for  tha  propar 
and  eAelent  opentlon  of  tha  prograaw.  ax- 
oapt  that  tha  Secretary  ahall  axardn  no  an- 
tbortty  with  reepact  to  tha  aelectlon.  tanun 
of  office,  or  eompanaatlon  of  any  Individual 
— wfinymi  In  accordance  with  auch  mathnrta; 

UA  Omca  or 


( 
I 
tha 


ital 
by 


ttal    Health    . 

Mdltttaa).  Ocnmunlty 
Act  (Tltla  n).aa  am 

—ty    Meotal    Health 

of  19TS.  I  aOS.  on  July  ».  1979: 

4S  VSX>.  M99t<a)  (1)  (D) 

(D)  hMtada  provMoM. 

HiiliiMiti  aa  tha  CIvU  Servlea 
may  preeerlba.  relating  to  tha  « 
aad  laalniMianwe  of  perannnel 

Staaa  aad  Ooaaaanalty  Prognaw  on  Aglag 

19gg  (Tltla  m),  aa  emwdid  by  tha  Oom- 


WmA*»9Um.  DC.  AfrU  tS.  tMt. 
jB  11.  Boas. 

PrerltfaiU  o/ tha  Sanata. 

iraeMaftoa,  DjO.  _ 

|w»»  M»  peaeaawT:  Tba  VA  OOca  of 
Pvaonnel  Managamcnt  Is  submitting  for  the 
eonaldantlaa  of  Omigieee  leglalatVwi  to  abol- 
leh  tha  fiilaigiwiiiiteiital  Fsreonael  Act 
(IPA)  great  program,  all  etatutory  aeerlt 
penonaal  raquhaaaaaU  aatahllahad  aa  a  con- 
dition of  tba  receipt  of  Fbdval  granta-ln-ald 
by  Stata  and  local  govaraBaente.  aad  ovtala 
other  T-tr~'-*~T  *''~*««««  rmwtalnad  to  tha 
IPA. 

The  Intargovorameatal  Fanonntf  Act 
gnnt  pngram  waa  first  funded  by  Congreea 
tan  yean  ago.  Sbtca  than,  tha  PMaral  Oov- 
emmant  haa  funded,  on  a  Joint  baato  with 
State  and  local  govarnmanta.  approximetely 
6.000  beiiinwnai  managenant  Improvamaat 
aad  ttSa&im  projeete  at  a  coat  of  over  9190 
mUlioa.  OPU  hM  worked  te  aaaun  that  thaee 
projeete  have  been  rasponalva  to  tha  priority 
naeda  Ideattflad  by  State  aad  local  govarn- 
manta. We  btflava  that  tha  IPA  pragram  haa 
bMlcaUy  achieved  Ite  objectlvoa  aa  a  demon- 
stntlon  program  to  show  Stete  aad  local 
guiaiameate  the  value  of  efforta  to  build  or 
Improve  modern,  marlt-baaed  paraonnal  aya- 
end  to  tnto  staff  In  a  wide  range  of 


„ la  ^ 

Improvomante  and  tralalag  to  tha  axtaat 
that  they  ballava  theae  projaete  an  needed 
and  coat  affeetlva. 

With  reepact  to  tha  Merit  System  Btaad- 
sida.  tba  AdmlaUtnttoa  lataada  to  raduea 
PMaral  coatrol  aad  ragulatloa  of  State  aad 
local  government  aetlvltlea.  Tba  Biarlt  par- 
sonnal  requirement  that  now  axtate  aa  a 
sUtutory  grant  condition  In  19  Federal  grant 
programs  should,  therafore.  ba  aUmlaatad. 
Tha  original  purpoae  of  tha  Marlt  System 
ataadarda  raqnlraaiant  waa  to  aaann  the 
impartial  aad  aOMaat  admlalatnttoa  of 
padaral  great  prograoia  by  Stete  aad  local 
Kovammenta.  Theae  Jurlsdietlons  an  Juat  aa 
tntanated  aa  tha  Federal  Ooveramant  la 
ensuring  aOkdent  and  afleeUve  uae  of  theee 
grant  funda.  In  addltloa.  State  peiaoanal 
sntama  bava  been  sIgnlfloanUy  Improved 
over  the  peiit  40  yeara.  ainoe  thaea  raqulre- 
mante  wan  flnt  placed  Ui  Fi-tonl  sUrt^ 
to  tha  point  when  now  ahnoat  aU  aubrtan- 
UaUy  meet  eurraat  Fidaral  Maadarda.  Con- 
UntMd  padaral  oversight  of  Stete  aad  local 
government  petaonnd  praetlcas  U  no  longer 
uproprlate.  .    

The  elimination  of  thaee  programa  la  con- 
sutant  with  tha  ovaraU  goal  of  tha  Admlala- 
tratlon  to  reduce  Federal  spaadlng  Mid  coa- 
trol over  State  aad  local  government  aeUvl- 
tlee  in  support  of  the  19a  7»*^^«J|«^^ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
Tlaee  that  enactment  of  thle  legleUttve  pro- 
poaal  would  be  la  accord  with  the  program 
of  tha  neeldsnt 

A  similar  letter  la  being  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  tha  HMse. 

Slncarrty  youra,  _ 

DowAis  J.  uBViira. 

Mraetor. 


Ccutelant  with  tha  Adadnlatratlon^  ovar- 
affort  to  reduce  the  number  of  categorical 
graat  pragraam.  thla  bill  will  reduce  the 
Fsdaral  tovolvaoMBt  to  what  ahould  ba  pri- 
marily a  State  or  local  goveramaat  reepnnsl- 
blllty.  Steto  and  local  govammaate  should 
now  ba  wllllag  to  tovaat  Hoek  graat  fuadi 


or 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  hlmgelf.  Mr. 
Pell,  and  Mr.  Rbgli)  : 
8. 1043.  A  WU  to  |H<ihlbit  the  dniggtog 
or  numbing  of  racehofaes  and  rtiMtM 
oractlcca,  snd  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Sthtes  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  acUvittea 
ooodueted  in  intersUte  or  foreign  ctm- 
merce  rtiatlnc  to  such  practices:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

LBCiaLATtOM 

aacaaoaai 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  thiB 
Saturday  marks  the  107th  running  of 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  America's  best 
known  and  most  loved  horserace.  But 
as  the  eyes  of  the  NaUoo  focus  on  the 
race  at  Churchill  Downs,  we  must  also 
focus  our  attention  on  the  need  for  drug- 
free  horseradnc. 

Today  I  am  Joined  by  Senators  Clai- 
soaas  Pnx  and  Dohalb  Rmu  in  intro- 
ducing leglslatkm  which  would  end  the 
practice  of  drugging  or  numbing  horses 
before  a  race.  U  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  make  it  illegal  to  drug  or  numb 
any  horse  entered  in  a  horserace  and 
would  mandate  certain  testing  iffoce- 
dures  and  programs  to  Insure  its  proper 
enforcement. 

When  I  first  introduced  thU  legislation 
last  year.  I  spoke  of  the  misuse  ot  per- 
mitted medleatloos.  These  medications, 
legal  in  many  racing  Jurisdictions,  were 
frequently  administered  to  sore  or  in- 
Jund  horses  to  enable  them  to  race  be- 
yond their  physical  capabilities. 

The  perceived  threat  of  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  sphere  has  prompted  radnc 
commissions  in  most  Jurlsdlctlaos  to  take 
action  to  ban  the  use  of  previously 
allowed  drugs.  However.  In  many  States 
the  new   rules  lack   the  e&f  orcanaent 
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mechanisms  offered  in  my  legialatkm. 
Si  some  cases  the  bans  were  apparently 
for  cosmetic  purposes,  m  one  case,  a 
racing  commissioner  stated  pitfillcly 
that  a  strict  new  rule  could  be  rqiealed 
as  soon  as  the  specter  of  Federal  inter- 
vention disappeared. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever.  Only  last 
weA.  a  series  of  wire  service  articles 
documented  narcotics  abuse  in  racing  in 
no  fewer  than  eight  States.  Tliis  Is 
clearly  a  problem  the  spot  of  racing 
cannot  afford. 

Currently  horseradng  is  this  Nation's 
No.  1  spectator  sport.  I  am  personally 
proud  that  my  State  of  Ariomsas  has 
one  ot  the  Nation  s  strongest  medlcatioD 
rules  and  enfwces  it  effectively.  Un- 
fortunately, however.  Aricansas  Is  one  of 
the  exceptions  In  the  world  of  racing 
todso^.  Racing  lalwratorles,  understaffed 
and  underfunded,  are  simply  not 
equipped  to  test  for  the  exotic  new  sub- 
stances which  are  currently  available. 
Honest  horsemen,  frustrated  that  they 
cannot  win  by  racing  falr^,  are  leaving 
the  sport.  Spectators  and  those  who 
wager  are  turning  to  other  forms  of 
sport.  Racing  will  continue  to  suffer 
these  troubles  imtil  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem Is  solved. 

Evidence  of  the  ongoing  problem  of 
drug  abuse  Is  all  too  readily  available.  At 
Keystone  Park  In  Pennsylvania,  nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  entries  were  scratched 
on  the  day  it  was  announced  that  au- 
thorities would  be  testing  for  Banamlne. 
a  potent  painkiller.  A  report  by  a  special 
New  Mexico  task  force  found  that  ad- 
ministering Illegal  drugs  to  horses  before 
a  race  was  a  commonplace  occurrence  In 
that  State.  And  <nily  last  week  it  was 
reported  that  a  powerful  new  experimen- 
tal drug  is  being  widely  used  at  race- 
tracks on  the  east  coast  to  InHuence  the 
outcome  of  races.  Currently  laboratory 
chemists  cannot  detect  this  drug,  uid 
authorities  have  been  powerless  to  con- 
trol Its  use. 

Even  States  which  have  acted  in  good 
faith  to  try  to  eliminate  drug  abuse  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  effots.  Last 
year,  the  Florida  legislature  unanimously 
passed  a  bUI  to  ban  all  prerace  medica- 
tion. However,  opponents  moved  swiftly, 
and  an  injunction  was  soon  instituted  to 
prevent  the  law  from  taUng  effect.  Hie 
future  of  the  legislation  or  of  aimiimr 
legislation  is  now  in  doubt  In  Kentucky, 
the  State  racing  commission  passed  an 
equally  strict  drug  rule,  turning  Ken- 
tucky Into  one  of  the  least  permissive 
States.  Yet.  a  leglsUtive  oversiibt  com- 
mittee overturned  the  new  rule  tnUy  days 
before  it  was  to  have  gone  into  effect.  So 
this  year's  Kentucky  Derby,  instead  of 
being  the  first  drug-ft«e  run  for  the  roees 
in  nearly  a  decade,  will  simply  be  bosi- 
nessasusuaL 

Opponents  of  this  legislatloci  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  racing  Is  a  State  le- 
sponsibllity  and  the  Federal  Oovemmesit 
should  not  be  involved.  I  agree  that  the 
regulation  of  the  horseradng  Industry 
Is  basically  a  function  reserved  to  the 
States.  But  I  would  also  submit  that  rac- 
ing has  indeed  become  an  interstate 
activity.  Horses  and  racing  fans  reg- 
ulaily  travel  across  State  lines;  and  in 


fact,  horses  may  be  trained  In  1  State 
and  raced  in  as  many  as  30.  In  addition, 
wagering  can  now  be  conducted  inter- 
state. Unless  all  States  prohibit  drugs 
uniformly,  the  lone  State  that  succeeds 
in  prohibiting  drugs  may  find  itadf 
threatened  with  a  boycott  from  those 
ulio  want  to  race  with  drugs. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today 
is  identtcal  to  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  96th  Congress  except  for 
two  revisions.  First,  the  legislation  al- 
lows 3  years  from  the  time  <rf  enactment 
for  States  to  pass  their  own  laws  so  that 
they  may  be  exempt  from  the  Federal 
program.  After  2  years,  the  Federal  pro- 
gram would  go  into  effect  in  those  States 
which  have  not  enacted  their  own  pro- 
grams. Second,  the  legislation  automati- 
cally sunsets  10  years  after  its  enact- 
ment, thus  terminating  the  Federal  pro- 
gram after  8  years.  I  believe  that  if  drugs 
are  removed  from  horse  racing  com- 
pletely during  this  period,  the  sport 
would  benefit  greatly,  the  integrity  of 
the  «>ort  would  be  enhanced,  and  all  of 
thoae  associated  with  hwse  radng  would 
not  want  to  allow  future  prerace  medi- 
cation. 

This  legislation  will  se^  to  set  ra- 
tional standards  and  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  drugging  and  numbing 
of  race  horses.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  quiddy  <m  the  passage  of  tbis  im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RicoiB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa,  as 
follows: 

8.  lots 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Bepretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  la  CongreaM  assembled. 


Sac.  X  Tha  Ooogreas  finds  that — 
(1)  tha  practice  of  drugging  or  numUng 
a  raoebotae  prior  to  a  boraaraoa— 

(A)  corrupu  the  totagrlty  of  the  wpatt  of 
horseradng  and  promotaa  criminal  fraud  to 
auch  qiort. 

(B)  misleads  tha  wagering  public  and 
thoae  rtaelrlng  to  purcbaae  such  boras  aa  to 
tha  condition  and  ablUty  of  audi  hofaa. 

(C)  posss  aa  nnraaeonabia  risk  of  serioua 
tojury  or  death  to  tba  rider  of  such  horse 
and  to  tha  riden  of  otber  horsee  competing 
to  the  same  race,  and 

(D)  la  erual  and  tohnmana  to  tha  horss 
so  drugged  or  numbed; 

(3)  the  practice  of  drugging  or  mmibtog  a 
racebcm  advereriy  affeete  and  bnrdeiM  to- 
terstate  commerce:  and 

(3)  criminal  penalties  and  other  sanctions 
an  neceesary  to  order  to  prevent  and  elimi- 
nate such  praetloee. 


Sfecnoir  1.  Aa  used  to  thla  Act — 

(1)  tha  tenn  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  tha  Drug  Enforoement  Ad- 
nunlatntlon.  Dapartment  of  Justice; 

(3)  the  term  "druggUig."  when  used  with 
re^>act  to  a  borae  entered  to  a  horserace. 
means  the  aihnlnlstertog  to  a  racabcna  of 
any  snbataaoa.  foreign  to  the  natural  horee. 
prior  to  tha  atart  of  a  hocaeraoe; 

(S)  the  term  "numbing. "  when  uaed  with 
respect  to  a  boras  entered  to  a  horasraoe. 
maaaa  the  epplytog  of  Ice.  dry  lea,  a  oold 
pack,  or  a  cliamlnal  or  nmrhanlcal  fnealng 
device  to  the  llmba  of  a  raotiiarse  wlthto  ten 
houn  bafon  the  start  of  auch  horserace,  or 
a  amglcal  or  other  procednn,  whldi  was.  at 
any  time,  performed  to  which  the  nervea 
of  aueh  horse  wen  eevared.  deatmyad  or 


(4)  tha  term  "nMrseraoe"  means  any  race 
of  equina  animals  to  any  State  to  which 
parlmutud  betting  on  tba  outcome  of  such 
race  U  permitted  to  such  Stete; 

(6)  the  term  "entered."  whan  uaed  with 
respect  to  a  horserace,  moans  that  a  hotae 
haa  been  raglatared  with  the  racing  eecretary 
or  other  authoriaed  racing  official  aa  a  par- 
ticipant to  a  wfcitad  race,  and  not  with- 
drawn prior  to  preeenteUon  of  the  horse 
for  InspJBctlon  and  teattog  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6(a). 

(9)  the  tarn  "Stete"  means  any  of  the 
aevaral  Stetae.  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia,  the 
Onmmnn wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  tha  Oom- 
mon wealth  of  Northern  Mariana  Tilsnds.  the 
VIrgto  Islands.  Ouam.  American  w^tinoy  ^xtA 
tha  Tnatt  Tsmtoiy  of  tha  Padflc  Islands. 


Sac.  3.  The  foUoartog  eonduet  Is  pro- 
hibited: 

(1)  the  entering  of  a  horse  to  a  boraerace 
by  the  trainer  or  owner  of  such  tun-se  If  such 
trainer  or  owner  knows  or  If  by  the  eaardae 
of  reasonable  care  such  trainer  or  owner 
should  know  that  such  horse  Is  drugged  or 
numbed: 

(3)  tha  drugging  or  numbing  of  a  raoAotae 
with  knowledge  or  with  reaaon  to  believe 
that  such  horse  will  compete  to  a  boraerace 
while  so  drugged  or  numbed:  Provided,  That 
tha  Administrator  may  by  regulation  estab- 
lish permissible  trace  levels  of  subatancea 
foreign  to  the  natural  horse  that  he  deter- 
mines to  be  liuiocuous; 

(3)  the  willful  fallura  by  the  operator  of  a 
horseractog  facility  to  disqualify  a  horee 
from  competing  to  a  horserace  if  such  op- 
erator has.  to  accordance  with  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act.  been  notified  that  such  horee 
Is  drugged  or  numbed,  or  waa  not  piupsrly 
made  available  for  testa  or  Inaoectlcna  aa  re- 
quired under  such  section:  and 

(4)  tha  wlllfnl  fanun  by  tha  operator  of 
a  horaeraeing  facility  to  pnriifblt  a  horee 
from  racing  if  stich  operator  haa.  to  accord- 
ance with  section  6(f)  of  this  Act.  bean 
notified  that  audi  horse  haa  been  i 
from  racing. 

PnTALTIXS  AMD 

Sh:.  4.  (a)  CfenmAL  Pbhaltdk.— (1)(A) 
Except  aa  provldad  to  aubparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  any  parson  artao  violatas  any 
provialon  <tf  section  4  of  this  Act  shall,  iqpan 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  mora  than 
aiOXWO.  or  Imprlaooed  for  not  man  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(B)  Any  pareon  who  vlcdatee  eectlon  4 
ot  thle  Act  and  who  has  been  pravtously 
convicted  for  a  violation  of  sodi  section 
shaU  ba  fined  not  men  than  93SM0.  or 
Imprlaonad  for  not  men  than  three  yaan. 
or  both,  upon  conviction. 

(3)  (A)  Whoever  forcibly  aaeaults.  resists, 
opposee.  Impadae.  totlmldates.  or  totarfOres 
with  a  pareon  while  auch  parson  Is  ■"g^gt^ 
to  or  on  account  of  the  performance  by  each 
person  of  any  oOdal  duUee  ddegatad  to 
sudi  pareon  under  this  Act  diaU  ba  fined 
not  mon  than  938.000.  or  Impnaooed  not 
mora  than  three  years,  or  both. 

(B)  Whoever,  to  tha  coaamlasloii  of  any 
of  the  acta  refeirad  to  to  aubparagraph  (A) 
of  thla  paragr^ih.  uaee  or  threatana  to  uae 
a  deadly  or  dangaroua  weapon  SbaU  be  fined 
not  mora  than  980M0.  or  Imprisoned  not 
mora  than  tan  yeara,  or  both. 

(C)  Whoever  kills  a  pareon  while  audi 
peramn  Is  engaged  to  or  on  account  of  tha 
performance  by  such  person  of  any  oOdal 
dutlee  of  audi  pereon  under  this  Act  shaU 
be  punished  ea  provldad  to  aeetlcna  1111  and 
1113  of  title  19  of  the  UBItad  Stetea  Ooda. 


(») 
tobe 


knowingly  makee.  or 
a  faiaa  entry  or 


to  a 
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„,Mt  or  ■wiiwiiit  Twrntrr'  to  b«  mada  uadv 
ISiAfit:  taowiamjit  »*U«  »  mak*  fuU.  tram. 

Si  «S^aociiiii»ury  .rMmo.  out  of  »• 
rgLSSL,  of  tlM  UBltwl  8tMK  mutlUtM. 

JStoirM^AxsuiDtttKy  .Tldmo.  to  tlM 
jUUnlalBteitoc  for  Unpoctton  •«»  «Wj?; 
SSSHbTfullty  of  u  offoBW  HJtojt  tho 

Unltad  8t«ti^  uid  upon  «»»^'*«^Sr*^ 
T^»n  bo  flnwl  not  moio  th»n  taSMO.  or 
liBprtaoDOd  for  not  mor*  ttuui  thrao  yoora, 
or  both.  - 

(1)  BMopt  M  provMad  In  pangn^  (3)  of 

anr  profUton  of  this  Act  ■ball,  upon  oonTte- 
Uui  ttMrmt.  by  ordv  of  tbo  AiUnlntotrator. 
bo  iinawritlorl  from  antorlnc  a  borM  In  a 
botnrm.  oparatlnc  a  bocMraelnc  fbcUlty. 
or  porf  onalBC  for  gain  any  mttIco  rondarwl 
In  oonnaeUon  with  horaoradnc.  for  a  pariod 
not  to  axoaad  ona  yaar. 

(3)  Any  panon  who  Tlolatas  any  proTl- 
gtffn  of  tbla  Act  and  who  has  b««n  pr«- 
vlooaly  convlctad  for  a  Tlolatlon  of  auch  Act 
aball.  by  ordar  of  tha  Artmlnlatrator.  be  dls- 
quaUflad  from  antarlng  a  horaa  In  a  horaa- 
laoa.  oparatlnc  a  horaaradng  facility,  or  par- 
formlnc  for  gain  any  aarrlca  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  horaaraclng,  for  a  pariod  not 

to  aKoeed  Hf  years.  

<e)  OtvB.  Psbaltub:  Ratuw  am  bwdbcs- 
MMi.-  (IXA)  Any  paraon  who  knowingly 
Tlolatas  an  order  of  dlaquallflcatlon  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  Stataa  for  a  avU  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  •15.000  for  each  such 
violation. 

(B)  The  operator  of  a  horseradng  faculty 
which  knowingly  aUows  a  person  to  enter 
a  horse  In  a  horaeraoe  or  p«rf  orm  for  gain 
say  sarrloe  rendered  In  connection  with 
liiaaiMai  Ing  In  violation  of  an  order  of  dis- 
quail&catlan  entered  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  aactlon  shall  be  liable  to  the  Uhlted 
States  for  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$16,000  for  each  such  Tlolatloti. 

(3)  No  dvU  penalty  shaU  be  ssaessed 
against  any  paraon  under  paragr^ta  (1)  of 
thla  Bubeeetlan  iinUas  such  person  Is  given 
notice  and  an  opporttinlty  for  a  bearing  be- 
tot%  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  such 
violation.  The  amount  of  any  such  clvU  pen- 
alty B>>t"  be  aaaaaaed  by  the  Adminiatrstor 
by  wiltteu  order,  m  determining  the  amount 
ot  each  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
Into  account  all  factors  rderant  to  such 
datemlnatlan.  Indudlng  the  nature,  dr- 
cunMtancas.  extent,  and  gravity  of  the  pro- 
hlblted  conduct,  and.  with  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  engaged  tn  such  con- 
duct, the  ilagias  of  culpability,  any  history 
a€  prior  iiflaiisss  abOtty  to  pay.  effect  on 
■baity  to  eoBttnue  to  do  buslnees.  and  such 
other  matters  ss  Justlos  may  require. 

(S)  Any  person  ss  to  whom  a  dvll  penslty 
Is  aasssssd  undsr  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
ssi  tliai  may  iiMaln  review  In  the  court  of 
appeal  at  the  tJnlted  Statee  for  the  circuit 
tn  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  place 
of  bnstnaas  or  In  the  TTnited  States  Court 
of  Appaala  for  tha  Distrtet  of  Columbia  by 
fiUn*  a  nodea  of  appeal  In  such  court  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  order 
and  bv  dmultaneoualy  aandlng  a  copy  of 
■oeh  noOea  by  earttflad  man  to  the  Admln- 
Mrator.  ^be  Administrator  shall  prooiptly 
flla  In  aodi  court  a  eertUled  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord uoon  whldi  such  violation  was  found 
and  such  penalty  sssssssd.  ss  provided  un- 
dsr saedon  ina  of  title  3S  of  the  TTnited 
Btatea  Code.  The  findlnea  of  the  >idmln- 
Istratur  shall  bs  set  ssids  If  found  to  be  un- 
■opported  by  snbsUntlal  evidence. 

(4)  If  a  person  falls  to  pay  an  sssessment 
of  a  dvU  penalty  aftar  It  has  become  a  final 
)r.  If  an  appeal  la 
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tfffca..  after  the  approprtata  court  of  appeaU 
has  entered  final  judgment  in  favor  ol  the 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  tha  Attorney  General,  who 
sbaU  recover  the  aknount  asseeeed  in  any 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
^Mes  In  such  recovery  acUon.  the  vaUdlty 
and  approprutanaas  of  the  final  order  Un- 
pacing  the  dvU  penalty  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review.  

(d)  Sosraiwioii  or  Hoasi  PaoK  Racimo.— 
(1)  Any  racehorae  found  to  have  been 
druoed  or  numbed  In  vlolaUon  of  ttaU  Act 
shiSr  aubject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
secUon  be  suspended  from  competing  in 
sny  horaarace  for  a  period  of  six  months 
for  tha  first  lafracUon.  and  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  montha  for  each  sub- 
sequent Infraction. 

(3)  No  racehoiss  ahaU  be  suspended  undar 
P^airaph  (1)  of  thU  subsection  unless  the 
owner  of  such  horse  U  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  Admln- 
U^ator  within  two  weeks  after  ths  date  on 
which  the  infracoon  referred  to  In  such  para- 
graph  la  dlscov«red.  The  appeal  procedure  set 
forth  in  subsection  (c)(3)  of  thU  section 
■hall  spply  with  respsct  to  any  auap^oo 
order  made  In  a  bearing  conducted  undar  thla 

paragrairti.  _ 

(e)  NonncATioii  or  Bustsmsiow  *i«  !>»- 
QWAuncATiows.— Notlficatton  of  all  suspen- 
slooa  and  dlsquallficaUons  under  this  sec- 
Uon ShaU  be  transmitted  to  the  operator  of 
each  horseradng  faculty  in  accordance  with 
such  prooeduras  aa  the  Administrator  shaU  by 
regulatton  preecrlbe. 

(f)  MoDmcanoK  or  Pskaiths.— The  ag- 
mlnlstrator  may.  In  hU  dlKreUon.  eom- 
promlae.  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without 
i^,vHti«n«.  any  dvU  penalty,  dlsquaUflcaUon. 
or  suspension  aaaaaaed  under  this  subeecUon. 

(g)  PsooocTXON  or  Wiiiiiaaia,  Books. 
Pi^rsaa.  hxu  Docwuairrs;  Dsroamoiw;  Fass; 
Juaawcnoi*.— (1)  The  Administrator  may 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  wltnesoea  or  the  production  of  books. 
papers,  or  other  dootmientary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  any  matter  under  mveadgatlon  or  the 
sublect  of  a  proceeding  under  thU  Act.  Wlt- 
neeees  summoned  before  the  Administrator 
shaU  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mUeage  as 
are  paid  wltneesss  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
Stotea. 

(3)  The  attendanoe  of  wltnaaaea  and  the 
producUon  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  at  any  designated  place  from 
any  place  in  tbe  United  Stataa.  In  eaae  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  a  per- 
son under  thU  Act.  the  AdmlnUtrator.  or 
any  party  to  a  proceeding  held  before  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act.  may  petltUm 
the  district  court  of  the  United  Stataa  for  the 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found,  re- 
ddM.  or  transacts  business,  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  with  such 
subpena. 

(S)  The  Administrator  may  order  testi- 
mony to  be  taken  by  depodtlon  under  oath 
In  any  proceeding  or  inveetlgatlon  pending 
before  him.  at  any  stage  or  such  proceeding 
or  Investigation.  A  depodUon  may  be  taken 
before  any  person  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator who  has  power  to  administer  oaths. 
The  Administrator  may  require  the  produc- 
Uon of  rdevant  books,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  at  the  taking  of  such  a 
depodtlon. 

(4)  Witnesses  whose  depodUons  ara  taken 
and  the  persons  taking  them  shaU  be  enUUed 
to  the  eame  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  United  SUtee  district  courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Distrtet  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Tslands.  the  highest  court  of 
Amertcan  Samoa,  and  the  United  Statee 
courts  of  tbe  other  terrltortes  ara  vested  with 
jurlsdleUon  spedflcaUy  to  enforce,  and  to 
pxsvant  and  restrain  violations  of  thla  Act, 


and  aball  have  )urts^let*.on  In  all  other  kinds 
of  eases  arising  undar  thla  Aflt. 

(lAt  i^s.K.M.>aM  o^  UMMtM:  SaiBuaa  un 
ComsMMArioN  or  lutotruaMr. — (1)  A  paraon 
appointed  under  section  S  of  this  Act  may  de- 
tain (for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-four 
houra)  for  examination,  teatlng.  or  the  tak- 
ing of  evidence,  any  horaa  at  a  horaeraoe 
which  la  drugged  or  numbed,  or  which  auch 
veterinary  doctor,  based  upon  the  results  of 
an  inspecUon,  test,  or  other  procedure  con- 
ducted under  such  secUon.  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  Is  drugged  or  numbed.  Any 
horse  which  U  detained  subject  to  thla  para- 
graph shall  not.  during  such  detention,  be 
moved  from  the  place  whera  such  horse  Is 
so  detained  except  as  authorised  by  suoh 
veterinary  doctor. 

(3)  Any  equipment,  device,  paraphernalia, 
or  substance  used  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  thU  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder,  or  which  oontrtbuted  to  the 
drugging  or  numbing  of  any  horse  at  or  prtor 
to  any  horssraos,  shaU  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  process  of  Ubd  for  the 
selBura  and  condemnaUon  of  such  equip- 
ment, device.  paraphemdU.  or  substance.  In 
any  United  States  district  court  within  ths 
jurisdiction  In  which  such  equipment,  device, 
paraphemdla,  or  substance  is  found.  Suoh 
proceedings  sbaU  conform  as  nearby  as  pos- 
dble  to  proceedings  In  ram  In  admiralty, 
nfsrscnoira.  tssts.  un  aacoans 

Sac.  B.  (a)  Appointment  of  Peraonnel. — 
FOr  purpoees  ot  detecting  vlolaUons  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shdl  appoint  quaU- 
fled  veterinary  docton,  blochemlsU,  and  such 
other  personnd  as  the  Administrator  oon- 
dden  neceesary.  Such  veterinary  doctors, 
biochemists,  and  other  petaonnel  shaU,  In 
accordance  with  such  prooedurea  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shdl  by  regvUatlon  prescrtbe — 

(1)  andyae  the  blood  sample  which  shaU 
be  taken  from  each  horse  entered  In  a  horse- 
race no  sooner  than  six  houn  and  no  later 
than  four  houra  befora  the  start  of  such 
horserace  to  determine  If  such  horse  has 
been  dmggod: 

(3)  examine  each  horse  entered  In  a  horse- 
race within  one  hour  before  the  start  of  such 
horserace  to  determine  If  such  horse  has  been 
numbed: 

(3)  andy»  samples  of  urine  and  blood 
which  shdl  be  taken  Immediately  after  a 
horserace  from  horses  that  competed  In  such 
race,  to  determine  If  such  horses  have  been 
drugged; 

(4)  perform  such  other  slmUar  tests  and 
Inspections  as  tbe  Administrator  condders 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act: 

(5)  stora  blood  and  urine  samples  In  a 
froasn  state  or  In  any  other  appropriate 
manner  so  that  they  may  be  preeerved  for 
futura  andvsls. 

The  Identity  of  any  racehorse  determined 
under  this  subsection  to  be  drugged  or 
numbed  sbaU,  In  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  AdmlnUtrator  shdl  by  regiUa- 
tlon  preecrtbe.  be  raported  to  the  operator  of 
the  horseradng  fadllty.  the  Administrator, 
and  the  aporoprlate  United  Statea  Attorney. 
The  Identity  of  any  racehorse  not  made 
avaUable.  m  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Administrator  shaU  preecrtbe. 
for  any  test  or  Inspection  required  under 
this  subsection  shdl  likewise  be  raported  to 
such  operator. 

(b)  Tsarmo  FACXuras. — (1)  Ths  opsrator 
of  a  horseradng  facUlty  shdl.  In  accordance 
with  such  retulaUons  as  the  Administrator 
shdl  preecrtbe.  provide  tbe  Administrator 
with  adequate  space  and  facilities  In  order 
that  the  Inspections,  tests,  and  other  pro- 
cedures described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  performed.  Access  to.  such 
space  and  faculties  shaU  be  restricted  m 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  prescrtbe. 

(3)  Any  horseradng  fadUty  which  falls  to 
comply  with  paragn«»h  (1)  of  thU  subsactton 
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shall,  by  order  of  ths  Administrator,  ba  dls- 
quallflad  from  holding  horsaraoas  while  auch 
faculty  ramalna  in  nonoompllanoa  with  such 
paragraph.  Tha  operator  of  a  horaaradng  fa- 
dllty which  vtolataa  auch  an  order  ahall  ba 
Uable  to  the  United  SUtaa  for  a  dvU  penalty 
of  not  laaa  than  glO.OOO.  and  not  mora  than 
•380,000  for  aadx  day  of  auch  nonoompUaaoe. 

(3)  The  provldons  of  aectiona  5  (c)  and 
(f)  of  this  Act,  routing  to  tha  aaaaaament, 
nvlew,  ooUectlon,  and  compromlaa.  modifica- 
tion, or  ramlsdon  of  a  dvU  pendty  apply 
with  respect  to  dvU  pendttes  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(0)  RxcoaDKasrarc  un  Baruaiuio  Bs- 
quBXMxirn:  Avtnutsn.rrr  or  Bn-triaiis. — ^Tha 
operator  of  any  borsaraclng  tadUty  ahaU  aa- 
ubllsh  and  malntdn  such  records,  make 
■\ieh  raporta,  and  prodda  such  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  rea- 
sonably require  for  the  ptirpoaa  of  Imple- 
menting this  Act  or  to  determine  compliance 
with  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  olBoer  or 
employee  duly  dealgnated  by  the  Admlnla- 
trator.  such  operator  shaU  permit  entry  at 
aU  reasonable  times  for  the  Inspection  and 
copying  (on  or  off  the  pramlses)  of  records 
required  to  be  mdntalned  under  this  sub- 
section. 
APraopBUTK  Tsn  aw  kmplotbb  or 

FOSCXMXWT    SOiamSTaATIOH    AMD 

aawTiwo  BTATss;  axasAscR  sruuias 

Sac.  0.  (a)  The  Administrator,  In  carrying 
out  thU  Act.  ShaU  utillae.  to  the  madmum 
extent  practicable,  tbe  existing  paisonnd  and 
faeUltiea  of  tbe  Drug  Bnforoament  Admlnla- 
tratlon.  Department  of  Justles.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  further  autborlaed  to  utUlae  tha 
ofllcera  and  employeea  of  any  State,  with  Ita 
consent,  and  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shdl  conduct  re- 
search studies  to  develop  methods  and  teeh- 
lUquee  to  Identify  drugging  and  numbing 
practicee.  Tbe  Administrator  may  contract 
for  such  studlas  with  unlverdtiaa.  achoOla  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  other  Institutions  or 
Indldduals  having  specUl  ezpertlaa  In  the 
detection  of  drugging  and  numbing, 
arara  amsmoiia 

Sac.  7.  At  tbe  requed  of  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State,  the  Administrator  ahaU  exempt 
that  SUte  from  the  operation  of  thla  Act  If 
ho  finda  that  the  State  baa  enacted  and  put 
Into  operation  a  comparable  program  to  pro- 
hibit the  drugging  and  numbing  of  race- 
horaea.  In  determining  whether  the  State 
program  la  comparable,  the  AdmlnUtrator 
SbaU  examine  the  practioea  prohlUtad  by 
State  Uw.  the  Inspections  and  teats  required, 
and  the  pendtles  Impossd.  The  AdmlnUtra- 
tor ShaU  review  the  operatlaaa  of  each  ex- 
empted State's  program  on  an  annud  baaU 
and  ShaU  raviAe  the  exemption  if  the  pro- 
gram faUa  to  meet  the  objectives  of  thU  Act. 
The  assessment  provided  for  In  section  11  of 
thU  Act  ShaU  not  bo  levied  In  any  exempted 
SUte. 

aaruaia  to  coMeaaM 

Sac.  8.  On  or  before  the  exptradon  of  eight- 
een cdendar  months  following  July  1.  1980. 
and  every  twenty-four  calendar  months 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shaU  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  upon  the  matters  covered 
by  thU  Act,  Including  enforoament  and  other 
aetlona  taken  thereunder,  tofsther  with  such 
reoommendatlena  for  Ugldattve  and  other  ac- 
tion aa  the  Administrator  deema  appropriate. 

AUTHOaiBATIOW  OT  APPBOPBIATIOira  AMD  V^ES 

Sac.  9.  Than  ara  authorlasd  to  bs  appropri- 
ated for  the  first  two  fiscd  years  ''*g"""''g 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  such 
sums  as  ara  neceesary  to  carry  out  thU  Aet 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  devdopment 
of  a  FOderd  enforcement  program.  For  each 
fiaeal  yaar  thereafter  the  Administrator  nay. 
In  Older  to  meat  the  ooata  neeaaaary  toearry 
out  thla  Aet.  ataasa  a  dally  fee  for  eadi  radng 


day  upon  the  operation  of  every  horaa  racing 
fadUty  subject  to  the  prodslons  of  thU  Act. 
Such  fees  may  vary  to  take  into  account  the 
alae  of  the  faculty,  and  ahdl  be  ■■■eased  and 
collected  In  accordance  with  such  procedures 
aa  the  AdmlnUtrator  ahaU  by  regulation  pre- 
ecrtbe. No  funds  ShaU  be  cdlected  nor  ahaU 
any  be  apent  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thU 
Act  for  any  fiacd  year  beginning  mora  than 
10  yean  after  ths  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thUAet. 
AMXMMfXiR  TO  RTLa  IS  or  THE  xmmto  STATas 


Sac.  10.  Section  1963(b)  of  tiUe  18,  UnKed 
Statea  Code,  raUtlng  to  Interstate  and  for- 
eign travd  or  traaqMrtatloQ  In  dd  of  rack- 
eteering enterprise,  U  amended  by  inserting 
Immedlatdy  bdore  the  period,  "or  any  act 
oonunltted  in  violation  of  section  3  of  tbe 
Act  entitied  'An  Act  to  prohibit  the  drugging 
or  numbing  of  raoehoroes  and  (dated  prac- 
tioea, and  to  emend  title  IS.  United  Staites 
Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activities  conducted 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  oommeroe  relating  to 
such  practicee',  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  fiacd  year  beginning  more  than  two 
fiscd  yean  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such  Act". 

ufaciina  OATB 

Sac.  11.  Tbe  prohibitions  In  thU  Act  indud- 
lng section  10  abaU  become  effective  and  en- 
forceable on  tbe  fleet  day  of  tbe  first  fieod 
year  beginning  nwra  than  two  fiscd  yean 
after  the  daite  of  enactment  of  thta  Act  in 
order  to  dlow  tbe  States  to  develop  programs 
quallfjrlng  for  State  exemptions  under  eec- 
tlon  7  of  thU  Act.* 


By  Mr.  8A8SER: 
&  1044.  A  biU  to  establish  mandatory 
sentences  for  tbe  transportatlan  of  sUAei 
KoodB,  and  for  other  punDoses;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidaiy. 

MAXBATOaT    aSW  IXWUtS    rOS    TaAHSFOKTATIOll 
OW    gtOlXm    GOODS 

•  ICr.  SASBER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  mandatCMT  sentencing  for 
thoee  Involved  In  the  transportation  of 
stolen  goods  across  State  lines. 

Increasingly,  the  American  criminal 
has  became  very  soidilsticated  in  his  op- 
eratlODS.  As  the  recent  case  of  Bernard 
Welch  has  demonstrated,  modem-day 
criminals  often  commit  their  crimes 
agatnat  property  and  person  in  one  State. 
and  then  dispose  of  their  loot  in  another 
State.  Welch,  the  accused  murdero-  of 
Dr.  Michael  Halberstam,  was  found  to 
have  stashed  several  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  stolen  goods  in  his  lavish  Vir- 
ginia home.  He  is  alao  cramected  by  au- 
thorities with  thefts  in  seva«l  other  Ju- 
rlsdlotlons  throughout  the  country.  And 
hy  operating  in  several  Jurisdicttais,  the 
sophisticated  criminal  such  as  Welch  can 
often  tie  UP  the  investigative  resources 
ot  the  many  Jurisdictions  wha«in  he 
Qommlts  a  crime. 

But  these  modem-day  desperadoes 
must  be  made  to  fed  the  consequences  of 
their  crimes.  Their  crimes  respect  no 
poUtlcal  boundaries,  and  they  iterate 
with  scant  respect  tm  the  ability  of  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  curb  their  activities. 

And  often  by  reason  of  their  scHihlstl- 
catkm.  these  mobile  criminals  are  aUe  to 
conduct  highly  successful  plea  bargain- 
ing with  local  prosecutOTs  and  therdiy 
escape  stUT  penalties  for  their  crimes. 

I  think  that  this  U  an  intolerable  8<tu- 
attaa  which  might  be  partially  remedied 
by  tbe  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 


today.  It  puts  the  criminal  who  seeks 
to  operate  on  an  interstate  basis  on 
notice  that  he  will  receive  a  mandatory 
2-year  sentence  for  tlie  commlssian  of 
any  f  ekmy  which  involves  the  Interstate 
transportatlan  of  stolen  goods.  And  tt 
provides  a  further  deterrent  that  in  the 
case  of  subsequent  omvictUms  the  crim- 
inal will  be  liable  to  a  S-year  mandatory 
sentence. 

In  coodusian,  Mr.  President.  I  bdleve 
that  the  American  public  has  had  it  with 
these  brigands  who  feel  that  they  can 
flagrantly  disregard  the  property  rlghta 
of  Amolcan  dtisens.  Cleaiiy,  the  crim- 
inal who  traffics  in  interstate  stolen 
goods  has  a  high  contempt  for  the  law. 
He  seeks  to  operate  an  interstate  busi- 
ness, whose  goods  are  the  hard-earned 
property  of  American  citlaens  and  bud- 
nesses  who  have  little  if  any  aUUty  to 
track  these  modem-day  crlndnals. 

With  the  promise  of  a  sure  and  swift 
mandatory  sentence  tor  their  crimes,  it  is 
quite  possiUe  that  the  interstete  thieves 
might  think  twice  before  commlttaig 
their  heinous  crimes. 

Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  text  oi  8. 1044  be  printed  In 
the  Rscoas. 

There  l)e*ng  no  objectitm.  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccod.  as 
follows: 

B.  1044 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  attemhled.  That  (a) 
part  1  of  tlUe  18.  United  Statee  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
2314  the  fdlowlng  new  paragraph : 

In  addition  to  any  sentence  provided  for 
the  commission  of  the  fdony.  such  person 
ShaU  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  In  tbe  case  of  hU  second 
or  subeequent  conviction  under  thU  subsec- 
tion, such  person  shaU  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  two  nor 
mora  than  five  yean  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  tlie  court  shaU 
not  suspend  thU  sentence  In  the  case  of  a 
second  or  subeequent  eentence.* 


ByMr.SASSER: 
S.  1045.  A  Mil  to  make  the  use  of  fire- 
arms to  commit  certain  felonies  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  JudlciaiT- 

MANDATOBT    SCNTKMCIS   POa  THX   OSX  OT  mX- 

Aaacs  nr  tbb  comaaaioM  or  i 


•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  wtilch  would 
estaUish  mandatory  sentences  for  the 
use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
Federal  crimes. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  tbe  highest  per  capita  murder  rate 
of  any  industriaUsed  nation  with  the  ex- 
ception of  war  tom  Northern  Irdand. 
In  1975.  the  murder  rate  in  the  United 
States  was  three  times  as  great  as 
Canada's  and  four  times  as  great  as  the 
murder  rate  in  most  all  European  na- 
tions and  Japan.  Clearly,  guns  are  the 
primary  tool  of  tbe  American  murderer. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  strong  deterrent  to  the  use  of 
firearms  in  the  commission  of  crimes.  I 
believe  that  the  mandatory  sentencing 
pnnxisal  I  am  offerinc  today  is  an  Im- 
iwrtant  step  toward  filling  that  void.  As 
well,  it  is  a  modd  that  can  be  adopted 
by  the  States. 
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•ttOa  wn  ifould  raqum  tbat  when  • 
penoB  it  eoBTlcted  of  twtnc  •  flreMin 
vtilto  rflT"*"*""?  •  Fedcnd  felony  «  wn- 
tanoe  of  >  ytmn  without  protMtlon  or 
parole  would  be  added  to  the  sentence 
of  the  crime.  ^^ 

X  believe  that  this  proposal  provides  a 
ratMaal.  unemotloiial  response  to  violent 
erinM  In  the  United  States.  The  penalties 
are  severe,  yet  within  a  range  that  the 
moeocuton  ablUty  to  obtain  convictions 
and  plea  bargains  would  not  be  ham- 
pered. The  terms  are  also  spedHc  so  that 
PfwiM—  are  certain  and  there  Is  no  al- 
lowance for  disparate  treatment  of 
crtiDuiuus* 

lir.  Preeldent.  dearly  we  have  to  take 
stroBg  steps  to  curb  violent  crime  In  the 
Utalted  States.  Hie  atta^  on  President 
Reagan  earlier  last  mA  and  the  recent 
murders  of  <lohn  Lennon  and  Dr.  Michael 
Ba]l)enum  hlghU^t  the  dally  toU  of 
violence  In  our  Nation. 

La  my  own  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  dty  of  ICemphls  experienced  a 
doUbUng  of  violent  crime  between  1970 
and  1979.  Itt  Memphis  and  NasbTlUe.  the 
murder  rate  stands  at  an  astonldilngly 
hl^  IS  per  100.000  InhaMtants. 

Of  coune.  crime  Is  In  no  way  unique  to 
these  two  cities.  The  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  Just  reported  that  vio- 
lent crime  roee  13  percent  tn  1900.  That 
is  the  largest  Increase  In  the  last  12  years. 
As  wdl.  the  murder  rate  has  risen  7  per- 
cent in  the  past  year. 

According  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  vi- 
olent crime  roee  59  percent  in  the  last 
decade  and  90  percent  at  all  American 
househokto  are  touched  in  some  way  by 
serious  crime,  and  the  most  severe  Involve 
the  use  of  firearms. 

l4«lslatlon  to  curb  the  use  of  flrearms 
tn  the  commlaslan  of  crimes  is  <Hily  one 
step  in  the  fight  against  crime.  Yet  It  Is 
a  vital  step.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  bill 
win  not  only  reduce  crime  but  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  make  similar  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  S.  1045  be  printed 
in  theRaooaa. 

TlMre  being  no  objection,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas,  as 
follows: 

&  1O«0 
B*  it  tnmeUd  by  th»  SentUe  ana  House  of 
MepmemtmtbMa  of  th*  United  State*  of  Amer- 
IM  te  Comfnm  laembted.  TlMt  (s)  part  I  oC 
ttti*  la.  xnaltsd  StatM  Coda,  to  smendwl  by 
•ddlac  Immtdlately  sftar  chapter  116  tb«  fol- 
lovlac  iMw  ebsptsr: 

•Xihaptar  IIS— Dm  of  Flnaima  In  tba  Oom- 
ot  Otrtain  VbIooIm 


'13403. 


"SMI.  DaAnttkias. 


Vm  at  flreenns  In  tb«  fommlMlon  of 


"IMOl. 

"As  nssd  In  tbls 

"(1)  Tbe  term  llrMrm'  means  any  weapon 

(Ineliidiiig  a  starter  gun)   which  will  or  Is 

to  or  may  readUy  be  oonverted  to 

a  projeetOe:  the  ftame  or  reeelTer  at 

any  mmAi  weapon;  or  any  firearm  mnfler  or 

ttieaiiit  eUeneer:  or  any  ileelimllfe  darloe. 

'(3)  The  term  'daetraeUTa  derloe'  means 
any  aipkMtve,  Incendiary,  or  polaoti  gaa  bomb, 
gieoads.  mine,  rocket.  mlaiUe.  or  atmllar  de- 
▼lee:  ead  indndae  any  type  of  weapon  which 
win  or  la  daMgnad  to  or  may  readily  be  eon- 
to  opal  a  peojeetua  by  the  actloii  of 


any  ezpIoelTe  and  baying  any  baiMl  with  a 
bore  of  more  than  one-half  Inch  In  diameter. 
Dae  of  firearms  In  the  oommlaalon  of 
certain  faionlea. 

"Whoever  usee  a  flreaim  In  the  further- 
ance of  any  felony  which  may  be  proeecuted 
In  a  court  of  the  Dnited  Stataa.  an  element 
of  which  U  the  use  of  Tlolenoe  or  a  threat  of 
Tlolence.  ahaU.  In  addition  to  any  lentenea 
pioTlded  for  the  commlaalon  of  the  felony, 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for 
two  years,  m  the  caae  of  hto  aeoond  or  subae- 
quent  conTletlon  under  thto  subaeetlon.  such 
peraon  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  teim  of  Im- 
prlaonment  for  not  leaa  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  yaara  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  pcDTlalon  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
■uspend  thto  aentenoe  In  the  caae  of  a  aac- 
ond  or  aubaequant  aentenoe,  nor  ahall  the 
term  ot  ImprtoGamaiit  impnearl  under  thto 
aubeeetlon  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  iipyfytwwMHit  impoenrt  for  the  commlaalon 
of  the  felony.". 

(b)  The  analyato  ot  part  I  of  Utle  18. 
Dhlted  Stataa  Code,  to  amended  by  Uuertlng 
Immediately  before  the  laat  Item  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"110.  Dae  of  firearms  In  the  commlaalon  of 
certain  felonies - --  3401"' 

Sbc  3.  Thto  Act  ahall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  thoee  felonlee  committed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.# 


ByMr.  SASSER: 
8.  104«.  A  bin  to  hdp  States  assist  the 
Innocent  victims  of  crime;  to  the  Com- 
mittee m  the  Judiciary. 

TKmcs  or  CBZMB  ACT  or  laai 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1981.  I  want  to  point  out  imme- 
diately that  this  legislation  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  a  bin  introduced  re- 
cently in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Congress- 
man Psm  RoDiHO,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  thorough  and  tirdess 
work  on  this  matter. 

WhUe  such  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  over  the  past 
several  sessions  of  the  Congress  and  has 
enjoyed  significant  support,  I  believe 
that  now — man  than  ever — the  grave 
need  tor  such  a  measure  is  apparent. 

Events  over  the  past  several  months 
in  and  around  Atlanta.  Oa..  in  and 
around  our  Nation's  Capital,  in  and 
around  many  of  our  cities — coupled  with 
a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  number  of 
vldent  crimes  nationwide — underscore 
the  Imperative  need  for  such  legislation. 

For  a  victim,  an  attack  by  a  criminal 
U  usuidly  the  mere  beginning  of  a  night- 
marish ordeal.  There  are  medical  ex- 
penses. There  is  the  psycbdogicad  dam- 
age. There  is  the  fear  of  cmfronting 
one's  accuser.  There  are  lost  earnings 
and  other  financial  hardships  not  al- 
ways sufficiently  compensated  by  private 
insurance  plans  or  social  programs. 

Also,  victims  of  criminal  attacks  rardy 
have  people  around  them  who  care  for 
them,  look  after  them  or  share  their 
concerns  and  fears  once  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  legal  frame- 
work and  our  Judiciary  system  have 
rigid  gulddlnes  and  codes  regarding  the 
rights  of  criminals. 

Clearly,  this  Imbalance  of  concern 
must  be  corrected.  And  in  order  to  forge 


this  change,  we  need  a  aoond.  new  direc- 
tion by  the  Congress.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Victims  of  Crime  Act  Is  the  vehicle  for 
^nttifh«^g  a  new  direction. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  the  States, 
however.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
models  for  victims  of  crime  legislation 
have  been  devdoped  by  the  States.  Cur- 
rently. 27  States  provide  for  some  form 
of  compensation  to  victims  of  crime. 

Now,  the  Federal  Oovemment  spends 
miniona  of  doUars  annually  assisting 
State  law  enforcement  agencies,  pros- 
ecutors, courts,  and  prisons  in  their 
treatment  of  criminals— but  in  spite  of 
this  Federal-State  network  of  coopera- 
tion on  law  enforcement  matters,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  gives  Uttle  atten- 
tion to  Innocent  victims  of  crime. 

lliat's  e^  my  legislation  focuses  on 
the  States. 

The  Vkrtlms  of  Crime  Act  of  1981 
would: 

Reimburse  States  for  50  percent  of 
State  grants— with  a  $25,000  ceUlng  on 
a  single  grant  payment— to  crime  victims 
under  qualified  victims  compensation 
prognjDB; 

Require  a  victim  to  report  the  crime  to 
p(dlce  within  72  hours  and  to  cooperate 
with  aU  reasonable  requests  by  police; 

Not  pay  for  administrative  costs  of 
State  programs;  and 

Require  States  to  mandate  that  crimi- 
nals pay  restitution  to  thdr  victims 
where  appnqniate. 

Beycmd  the  obvious  need  for  this  legis- 
lation, this  bUl  serves  several  meclfic 
purposes  designed  to  Improve  law  en- 
forcement activities  in  general. 

First,  it  is  time  that  the  Fedoal  Gov- 
ernment, through  enactment  of  this  pro- 
gram, demonstrate  compasdon  for  the 
forgotten  innocent  victims  of  crime. 
There  has  been  much  Justifiable  criticism 
in  recent  years  that  the  Oovemment  and 
the  courts  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
criminals. 

Second,  we  can  begin  to  encourage, 
through  such  legislation,  crime  victims 
to  become  more  and  more  involved  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  Prosecutors  and 
law  enforcement  officials  from  every  part 
of  the  country  have  stated  that  victims 
comi>ensatlon  iMYigTaffis  generate  in- 
creased reporting  of  crime  and  Itetter 
victim  cooperation  at  criminal  trials. 

Third,  we  can  encourage  remaining 
States  that  do  not  have  such  compensa- 
tion programs  to  cmislder  thdr 
establishment. 

I  should  add  a  note  on  a  matter  that 
may  be  of  concern  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues— and  that  regards  the  prospec- 
Uve  cost  of  this  legislation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  win  cost  $15  minion  during 
the  first  year.  $25  miniim  in  the  second 
year,  and  $3S  mlUlon  in  the  third  year. 

When  one  considers  the  hundreds  of 
miUlons  of  doners  that  go  into  financing 
local.  State,  and  Federal  prison  systems, 
this  figure  pales  in  comparison. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  a  provi- 
sion of  this  bin  directs  States  to  require 
that  any  person  who  contracts  directly 
or  indirectly  with  a  person  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  a  crime  for  an  interview, 
statement,  or  artlde  relating  to  crime 
turn  over  to  the  State  any  money  re- 
cdved  from  that  cimtract.  There  have 


been  several  dlagraoeful  inddenta  in  re- 
cent years  in  which  criminals  have  ac- 
tuaUy  tried  to  profit  from  their  crimes — 
while  thdr  victims  and  the  families  of 
the  victims  have  known  only  loaa.  ahoek. 
and  despair. 

Finally,  I  want  to  commend  this  legis- 
lation to  my  colleaguea  and  urge  their 
support  of  It,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  a 
sectlon-by-sectlon  analysts  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRo. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  minted  In 
the  RicoxB.  as  follows: 
a  io«6 

Ba  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
e/  JtepresefUsMvea  o/  the  VntteA  Stmtta  o/ 
Atneriea  tn  Congrea*  aMembletf, 

SROar  TRLB 

SBcnow  1.  Thto  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1081". 

powKis  or  THS  ATToamr  <sirbal 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  avaUabUlty  of 
amnunU  appropriated,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  make  aa  ««t»ii»i  grant  and  may  make 
supplemental  granta  for  compensation  of  vic- 
tims of  crime  to  each  Stats  program  that 
qualifies  under  aecUon  4.  boept  as  provided 
in  section  6,  the  grants  made  to  a  qualifying 
State  program  under  thto  Act  with  raqpect  to 
a  Federal  fiacal  year  ahall  equal — 

(1)  so  per  oantum  of  the  then  current  coat, 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  of 
such  State  program  with  respect  to  qualifying 
Crimea  that  are  deeertbed  in  section  7(8)  (A) : 


(3)  100  par  centum  ot  the  then  current 
ooet,  aa  determliAd  by  the  Attcrasy  Gen- 
eral, of  such  State  program  with  respect  to 
qualifying  crlmae  that  are  dsecrtbad  In  see- 
tloD  7(8) (B). 

(b)  Vat  the  purpose  ot  carrying  out  the 
provtolona  at  thto  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
to  autborlaed  to— 

(1)  preecrlbe  aueb  rules  as  are  nsoaaaaiy 
to  carry  out  thto  Act,  Indtidlag  rules  re- 
garding the  data  to  be  kept  by  State  pro- 
grama  receiving  Mslstanro  under  this  Act 
and  the  manner  In  which  theee  data  dbaU 
be  reported  to  the  Attcvney  General;  and 

(3)  approve  in  whole  or  In  part,  or  deny, 
any  application  for  an  m"*"*'  or  aupple- 
mental  grant  under  thto  Aet. 

(c)  Granta  under  thto  asetlon  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  ot  relmburae- 
ment.  The  Attorney  General  tfiaU  not  have 
the  power  to  modify  the  dtopo^tkm  at  any 
Individual  dalm  that  haa  been 
by  any  Stata  program. 


Sac.  a.  (a)  There  to  esraMlshert  aa  Advlaory 
Committee  on  Vlcttms  of  Crime  (beralnaftar 
In  ttUa  Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Committee") 
which  ahau  advlae  the  Attorney  General 
with  reepect  to  the  admlnlatratlan  of  thto 
Act  and  the  notnpenaatton  of  victims  ot 
crime.  The  Committee  shall  "—r^fK  ot  n\Tk» 
members,  one  of  whom  rtiall  be  rtwIgnaHiil 
ttM  Chairman,  aU  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Seven  membem  of  the  Oom- 
mtttee  ahaU  be  oflldato  of  Stataa  with  pio- 
grama  qualifying  under  aectlon  4.  The 
Committee  ahaU  meet  at  leMt  two  tlmee  a 
year,  and  at  such  other  tlmas  m  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  direct.  The  term  of  office 
for  ea^  member  of  the  Committee  ahaU 
be  one  year.  The  Committee  ahall  remain  In 
existence  untS  September  80. 1888. 

(b)  WhUe  away  from  their  homaa  or  reg- 
ular plaeea  of  bualneaa  In  the  performance  at 
wrvloea  for  ttw  Oonunlttee.  membeia  of  the 
Committee  ahau  be  allowed  travel  and  tram- 
portatkn  axpeneea,  i««ii«tiiig  p^r  diem  al- 
lowance. In  the  aame  '»«»»«i^  and  to  tha 
aama  extent  aa  persona  anployad  latsrmlt- 


tently  In  the  Govemmant  eervlee  are 
lowed   travel   and  transportation 
under  subchapter  I  ot  chapter  87  of  tlUe  6 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

auAurmro  stats  pboosaiis 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  A  State  proposing  to  receive 
granta  under  thto  Aet  diau  sidimlt  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Attorney  General  at  wadb. 
time  and  in  such  form  aa  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ahall  by  ruto  preecrlbe.  A  Stata  pro- 
gram for  the  oompenaatlon  at  vlotlms  ot 
crime  quallfiea  for  granta  under  thto  Aot  If 
the  hitXaramf  Oeneral  finds  that  such  pro- 
gram to  In  effect  In  such  Stata  on  a  stata- 
wlde  basto  during  any  part  of  the  FMtoral 
flaoal  year  with  raapect  to  which  granta  are 
to  be  made  and  that  such  program  meeta  the 
fottowtag  criterU: 

(1)  The  program  offers — 

(A)  ofwnpensatlon  for  personal  Injury  to 
Indlvlduato  who  suffer  personal  injtiry  result- 
ing from  qualifying  crimes;  and 

(B)  ftnmponsatlfm  for  death  to  surviving 
dependanta  of  Indlvlduato  whoae  deaths  re- 
sult from  qualifying  crimes. 

(3)  The  program  offers  the  right  to  a  hear- 
ing with  administrative  or  Judicial  review  to 
aggrieved  clalmanta. 

(3)  The  program  requires  as  a  condition 
for  oompenaatlon  that  clalmanta  oooperata 
with  ^ipraprlata  Uw  enforcement  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  qualifying  crime  for 
which  compensation  to  sought. 

(4)  There  to  in  effect  In  the  State  a  re- 
quirement that  appropriate  law  enforcement 
agenelea  and  officials  take  reasonable  care 
to  Inform  victims  of  qualifying  crlmea 
about — 

(A)  the  exlatence  In  the  State  of  a  pro- 
gram of  oompenaatlon  for  Injurlea  sustained 
by  vlctima;  and 

(B)  the  procedure  for  applying  for  eom- 
penaatlon  under  that  program. 

(6)  niere  to  In  effect  In  the  Stata  a  Uw 
or  rule  that  the  State  to  aubrogated  to  any 
claim  the  victim,  or  a  dependent  of  the  vic- 
tim, haa  against  the  perpetrator  of  the  quali- 
fying crime  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
qualifying  crime,  to  the  extent  of  any  money 
paid  to  the  victim  or  dependent  by  the 
program. 

(8)  The  program  does  not  require  any 
claimant  to  seek  or  accept  any  benefit  In  the 
nature  of  welfare  luilees  such  claimant  was 
receiving  such  benefit  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  qualifying  crime  that  gave  rise  to  the 


(7)  Tha  program  leqtilree  denial  or  reduc- 
tion ot  a  claim  if  the  victim  or  claimant  con- 
tributed to  the  Infilctlon  of  the  death  or 
Injury  with  reepect  to  which  the  claim  to 


(8)  There  to  In  effect  in  the  State  a  taw  or 
rale  that,  m  addlUon  to  or  m  Ueu  of  any 
other  penalty,  a  perpetrator  of  a  crime  to  re- 
quired to  make  restltutkm.  where  appro- 
priate, to  any  victim  or  victim's  surviving 
dependent  for  that  crime. 

(0)  The  program  does  not  reqtilre  that  any 
person  be  apprehended,  proeecuted,  or  oon- 
vleted  of  the  qualifying  crime  that  gave  rlae 
to  the  claim. 

(10)  There  to  In  effect  In  the  State  a  law  or 
rule  requiring  any  peraon  contracting 
dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy  with  an  mdlvldual  for- 
mally diarged  with  or  convicted  of  a  qualify- 
ing crime  for  any  rendition.  Interview,  state- 
ment, or  article,  relating  to  such  crime  to 
deposit  any  proceeds  owing  to  such  Individ- 
ual or  hto  designee  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  Into  an  eecrow  fund  for  the  benefit 
at  any  victims  of  auch  qualifying  crime  or 
any  surviving  dependenta  of  any  such  victim. 
If  auch  Individual  to  convicted  of  that  crime, 
to  be  held  for  such  period  of  time  as  the 
Stata  may  determine  to  reaaonably  neceaaary- 
to  perfect  the  claims  of  such  victims  or  de- 
psndanta  and  nuiy  to  pay  the  compenastlon 
awarded  to  such  victim  or  dependent  pur- 
suant to  the  Stata  program. 


(b)  If  a  State  baa  a  ertaM  victim  com- 
pensation program  In  effect  on  the  eOeetlva 
data  of  thto  Aet  which  doea  not  otherwiaa 
qualify  under  enheectlon  (a),  such  program 
ahall  be  ilssmsd  quallfled  for  granta  under 
thto  Act  untU  the  day  after  the  eloee  of  the 
first  regular  sssslon  of  the  Stata  legtalatare 
that  beglna  after  the  effective  data  oC  thto 
Aet. 

umiATioMa  ow  I 


Ssc.  8.  Tat  purpoaea  of  computing  the  an- 
nual coet  of  a  qualifying  Stata  program  for 
granta  under  aeetlon  3,  there  ahaU  be  ex- 
cluded from  aueh  ooet — 

(1)  administrative  tiipensw  of  tlM  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  any  Stata  oompensatlan  award  for— 

(A)  pain  and  suffering;  or 

(B)  laupetty  loss; 
(S)  any  State  oompenaatlon  award  to  any 


(A)  who  fSUed  to  file  a  dalm  under  tha 
Stata  program  within  one  year  aftar  the 
occurrence  of  the  quaUfylag  ethns.  ualam 
good  cauae  for  auch  faUure  haa  been  foond 
by  the  approprtate  Stata  agency;  or 

(B)  who  failed  to  report  the  qualifying 
crime  to  taw  enforcement  anthorltlea  within 
eeventy-two  hours  aftar  the  oeeurvenee  of 
that  qualifying  crime,  onlesa  good  cauae  for 
auch  faUura  haa  bean  found  by  the  appro- 
prtata  Stata  agency; 

(4)   any  amount  by  which 
awarda   with   raqtect    to    a   victim 
SW,000: 

(6)  any  compenaatlon  for  loea  compenaaMe 
under  the  State  program  that  a  claimant  wm 
entitled  to  receive  from  a  aouree  other  than — 

(A)  the  State  compenaatlon  program;  or 

(B)  the  perpetrator  of  the  qnaltfyiag 
crime;  and 

(6)  any  State  compwisatlOH  award  for  lost 
earnings  or  loss  of  support  to  the  extent  aoeh 
award  to  greater  than  t300  a  week  per  victim. 

aXFOBT  or   THK   ATTOaifXT   Vf  BSST 

Sac.  6.  Not  tater  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  days  after  the  end  of  each  Federal 
fiscal  year  in  which  granta  are  made  to  Stata 
programs  under  thto  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ahaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Hooee  and 
Senate  Committees  on  the  Judldary.  The 
report  shall  Include — 

(1)  with  regard  to  each  qualifying  State 
program — 

(A)  the  ntmiber  of  persons  compenaatert; 

(B)  a  statistical  preeentatlon  of— 

(I)  the  kinds  and  corrfepnnrtlng  amonnta 
of  loes  mmpensetert: 

(U)  the  range  In  monetary  value  of  claims 
awarded: 

(ill)  the  reasons  tor  denial  of  claims:  and 

(Iv)  the  types  of  crlmee  that  resulted  In 


(C)  a  deacrlptlan  of  the  admlntattaUve 
mechantoma  and  proceduraa  need  In  proe- 
easing  clalma.  Including  dalma  for  emer- 
gency aaatotance  If  the  program  provides  for 
such  assistance: 

(D)  the  time  required  to  proresa  dalma. 
Including  claims  for  emeigency  aaatotance  If 
the  program  provldee  for  such  assistance; 

(B)  efforta  made  to  puhUdae  tbe  program; 

(F)  administrative  cipeneaa:  and 

(O)  the  number  of  qualifying  crlmea  de- 
scribed in  section  7(8)  (B)  that  were  com- 
pensated: and 

(3)  with  regard  to  the  actlvltlea  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  carrying  out  thto  Aet — 

(A)  an  Itemised  statement  of  granta  and 
expenditures; 

(B)  copies  of  rules  made  under  section 
3(b);  and 

(C)  projected  expendlturea  for  tbe  Federal 
fiacal  year  tn  which  the  report  to  required  to 
beaubmltted. 


to 


Sac.  7.  Aa  used  In  thto  Aet — 
(1)  tbe  term  "dependent' 
re^Mct 


means,   with 
a  State  oompenaatlon  program. 
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Bt  m  ■■■ml  tff  raeh  8Uta  for 
"^  -  tnjary".  with  i»- 

iaJury'M  (MliMd  by  tba 

OonlaoavMatb  of  P«Mrto  Bleo.  tbm  Tna* 
•nrrttory  of  Um  I*el«o  »«»;«•«»  «*»»• 
frttcry  orii  i  I  1 1 H  iii  <*  y„^_y 

u»fiir*^iLsroS2r3SStor  to- tiMi*  to 

UM  nnlt  oC  p«MBal  tnfan  c«ind  by  s 
ii—llfiliil  uilw.  bMladtac— 

(jj^rMOTiatTlt  apaM  ui  imrUy  In- 
eo^   for   MBbol>a«.    ««»««»-^  ■"*«|». 

oa  Mid  i«Mad  pwrfMUnnrt  wmow  ud  d«- 
nna  i*lBtt«  to  phyBtml  or  psydtUktrlc  cm«. 
Hvft»iiii*"t  BoanMdleal  can  uid  liMlmant 
IB  imi-f*-**  wttb  a  mattaod  of 
iiiugiiloiil  bj  ttoa  law  of  tba  State: 
(B)  an  nawiitili  aipauaa  niciworUyUt- 
eomd  ftv  pbyaleal  and  oeenpatlonal  tb««py 
and  rrtiabonatlon:  aod 

(O)  loMi  a(  post  and  antlrtpatad  fntura 

doaa  not  In- 
duttal. 


8tata  criaaa  and  100  paroant  of  tba  cost  of 
poyiac  i»tt-«Tr««-»t>««i  to  Tletlma  of  asalogoua 
fMwal  crlmaa  (doKvlbKl  In  aactlon  7(S)  (B) 
of  tba  Mil) .'  Sucb  granu  an  lubjact  to  ttaa 
availability  of  amounts  appropriated,  and 
grants  nay  bo  mada  In  advanoa  or  by  «*y 
of  ralmbuiasBMOt. 

SocUon  a  also  authorlaaa  tba  Attomay 
Osnaral  to  prMOlba  saeh  rulas  as  ara  neoas- 
Mry  to  artmtnltt^*  tba  lagtslatlnn  Thm  At- 
tomay Oanaral.  bowavar,  U  problUtad  from 
modUylng  tba  dlipoaltlon  of  any  IndlTldual 
claim  tbat  a  Btata  i  ' 


for  daaMt" 
for  losa  tbat  la  ttaa  ra- 
by  a  qviallfylnc  erlma. 

(A)  an  laaaonabla  ■umiasa  naeaasarlly  tn- 
eaiTad  far  fxmaral  and  burial  aipanaas:  and 

<B)  km  of  aupport  to  any  dapandant  of  a 
vtotla.  not  otbarwtaa  paid  aa  cooipenaaUon 
for  ir*—*^  mjory,  for  soeb  parlod  as  tha 
dspandaney  would  hava  azlstad  but  for  tba 
daatb  of  tba  viettm: 

f)    *^  •■™  . 

■Maaa  aay  aapaoaaa  not  wwialltutlng  eom- 
iiMiMtinn  for  dsatb  or  oonpanaatton  for  par- 
mjury.  and  Inetudsa  any  faa  awardad 
Maney  admlnlstartnc  a  Stata 

^ ^  prugiam  to  any  clatmanfs  at- 

toroay,  tf  aoeta  faa  la  paid  in  addition  to.  and 
not  oat  of.  tba  amount  of  cotnpanaatk>n 
awardad  to  sneb  daimant;  and 

(■)  tba  tami  "qoalttylnc  erlma",  wttb  ra- 
ipaat  to  a  qoaUfylac  Stata  procram.  maaaa— 

(A)  aay  ertmtnaUy  punltfiabia  act  or 
omMrtoB  wbleb  sucb  Stata  daatgnataa  as  ap- 
propriato  tat  oompanaatlon  nndv  its  pn>- 


by  tba 


(B)  any  aet  or  "-«—'—'  tbat  would  bo 
a  quallfylnc  cflma  undar  sobparacrapb  (A) 
•■eapt  tor  tba  fact  tbat  sucb  act  or  omlaricm 
la  aub)aet  to  wclustTa  yMaral  Jurladletlaa. 

Sac.  •.  Mr  tba  pnrpoaa  ot  carrylnc  out 
Iba  uiotaie—  of  tbia  Aot.  tiMra  ai«  autbor- 
taad  to  ba  supwipttotad  •If.OOOjOOO  for  tba 
flaeal  yaar  f«''*»'g  SaptMBbor  SO,  1M3:  tSft.- 
OOOjOOO  tar  tba  flaoal  yaar  aDdtng  Saptam- 
bar  SO.  IMS:  and  $S6XI00/I00  for  tba  fiscal 
SO.  19S4. 


tec.  S.  Ibla  Aet  aban  taka  aOaet  on  Oeto- 
bw  1.  IMl.  and  i^anta  may  ba  mada  undar 
tbla  Aet  wttb  ra^MCt  to  tba  fiscal  year  which 

«ida  ^nili— t"  SO,  1903,  and  suooeedlng  fis- 
cal 


or  CtaMZ  Act  or  ISSI" — 


tba*  tba  ibort  tttla  of 
la  tba  "Vlotlmaor  Crlma  Aet 


otvmx: 


S  suttinilBaa  tba  Attomay  Oanaral 
to  aaaba  giaata  to  Slataa  tbat  hava  quallflad 
Cflma  Tlcttm  oonpanaatton  programa.  Tba 
of  a  grant  tbat  a  qnaUfiad  Stata 
i  may  raealTa  aqnals  BO  pareant  o<  tba 


III  s 

Saetlon  S  ostabllabsa  a  0  mandMr  Adrlaary 
Oommlttao  on  VIcUbm  of  Crlma  wboaa  pur- 
poaa  U  to  adTlaa  tba  Attomay  Oanaral  with 
re^tact  to  tha  administration  of  tha  logMa- 
tlon  and  tba  compansattnn  of  crlma  Tlctlms. 
Tha  mambacB  of  tha  oommlttao  will  aanra 
ODS  yaar  tarma  and  raealva  only  traval  and 
tranipartatlon  ezpenass  and  a  par  dlsm  al- 
lowanoa  whlla  away  from  tbalr  homea  on 


any  parson  ba  apprsbandad.  proaaeutad  or 
convicted  of  tba  qualifying  crlma  that  gavo 
rlsa  to  tha  daun. 

Tenth.  BUta  law  must  raqulra  that  any 
paraon  who  contraeto  dltaetty  or  InduacUy 
with  a  paraon  chargad  with  or  conTlctad  of  a 
crlma  for  an  intanrlaw.  atatamant.  or  arttda 
relating  to  tha  crlma,  turn  over  to  tba  Stata 
any  money  recalTad  from  tbat  contiset.  Tba 
Stata  u  to  bold  tba  money  In  aacrow  for  a 
reaaonahle  parlod  and  can  uaa  tha  money 
only  to  pay  dalma  perfected  by  the  victim.  If 
tba  wrongdoer  U  convletad. 

Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  4  prorldss  to 
Statss  with  crime  victim  compensation  pro* 
grama  In  ezlstenos  tbat  tba  time  of  tba  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  a  graea  period 
during  which  they  can  bring  their  programa 
Into  compliance  with  aU  of  the  crltarla  of 
ssetlon  4.  Ths  grace  period  lasta  from  tha 
effecUva  date  of  the  leglalatlon  untu  tha  day 
after  tha  doae  of  the  first  regular  sssslon  of 
the  Stete  leglsUture  that  begins  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  leglalatlon.  During  the 


committee  business.  grace  period,  the  ezlatlng  Stete  crime  victim 

Seven  of  the  membeta  of  the  cominlttee     JompensaUon  programs  are  deemed  to  ba 
must  be  oOclals  of  Stetes  with  qualified  vie-      "~-**~'  *■  -" 

tlm  compensation  programs.  The  piupoee  of 
thla  requirement  is  to  ensure  that  those 
dliecUy  affected  by  the  administration  of  the 
legislation  will  have  a  formal  and  direct 
method  of  making  their  views  known  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral. 

sacnoif  « 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  criteria  that  a 
Stete  program  must  meet  In  order  to  qualify 
for  a  grant  under  section  3. 

First,  the  program  must  offer  (a)  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury  to  any  perK>n 
who  suffsrs  psTMnal  Injury  as  the  result  of 
a  qualifying  crime,  and  (b)  compensation 
for  dsath  to  any  surviving  dependent  of  any 
perK»  whoae  dsatb  Is  the  result  of  a  quaU- 
fylng  crime. 

Second,  the  program  must  offer  to  ag- 
grieved dalmante  the  right  to  a  bearing 
with  admlnlstraUve  or  hidlclal  review. 

Third,  tba  program  must  raqulra  that 
dabnante  cooperate  with  appropriate  law 
enforcement  authorities  with  respect  to  ths 
qualifying  crime  for  wtilch  compensation  Is 
sought.  TbU  crlterlOQ  like  the  others,  may 
be  met  either  by  statutory  language  orby 
rule  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  appropri- 
ate otste  sgsiM  y 

yionrth.  tba  Stete  must  rsqnlrs  that  ap- 
propriate Uw  snforosmant  sgandea  and  of- 
fldala  taka  reaaonahle  care  to  Inform  vlc- 
tlOM  about  the  erlstenre  of  the  Stete's  vic- 
tim compensation  program  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  applying  for  compensation  under 
that  program. 

Flftb.  the  Stete  must  be  subrogated  to 
any  claim  that  the  victim,  or  a  dependent  of 
tha  victim,  has  against  the  wrongdoer  for 
damagee  resulting  from  the  qualifying 
crfene.  to  the  extant  ot  any  money  paid  to 
the  victim  or  dependent  by  the  Stete's  vic- 
tim compensation  program. 

Siztb.  the  program  must  not  require  a 
daknant  to  ssek  or  accept  welfare  benefita, 
unless  the  claimant  was  receiving  each 
benefite  prior  to  the  qualifying  crime  tbat 
gave  rise  to  the  clakn. 

Seventh,  the  progrMn  must  deny  or  reduce 
%  datm  If  tba  datanant  contributed  to  the 
i«at«t><wi  of  tha  dsatb  or  Injury  with  ra- 
tpteX  to  which  tha  claim  la  mada. 

Eighth,  tha  State  must  be  able  to  raqulra 
a  erlmlnal  wrongdoer  to  make  restitution 
to  the  victim,  or  the  surviving  dependente 
of  the  victim,  of  the  crime. 

Ifintb.  the  program  must  not  raqulrs  tbat 


tbere  ara  ao  few  analogoua  Fed- 
eral crtmea.  there  wlU  probably  ba  relatively 
few  ir^^y^'-am  wboTe  a  State  will  make  an 
award  to  a  victim  for  which  It  wlU  receive 
100  percent  retanbuxasment.  See  Houss  Bo- 
port  No.  06-SS7.  at  8  n.  S:  Bouae  Report  No. 
04-15M.  at  IS. 


qxiallfied  for  grante  under  section  3. 
aacnow  • 

Section  5  provides  that  certain  ekpenass 
win  be  ezdudad  from  the  coet  of  a  Stete 
program  wben  determining  the  amount  of 
the  Faderal  grant.  Thus,  tha  Stete  Itself 
pays  for  all  of  theae  ezpenaaa.  The  expenses 
that  are  to  be  ezdtided  ara:  (1)  adminis- 
trative expenses;  (3)  awards  to  victims  for 
pain  and  suffering:  (S)  awaitta  to  vlctlma 
for  property  loes;  (4)  awards  to  dalmante 
who  failed  to  file  a  dalm  within  one  yaar 
after  the  crime  occurred,  unless  the  appro- 
priate State  agency  finds  good  cause  for  the 
faUure  to  file  within  that  time;  (6)  awarda 
to  claimants  who  failed  to  report  the  crlma 
to  poUce  within  73  hours  after  It  occurred, 
unices  the  appropriate  State  agency  finda 
good  cause  for  the  failure  to  report  It  within 
that  time;  (6)  amounta  awarded  to  a  victim 
that  exceed  gSO.OOO;  (7)  amouate  awardad  to 
a  victim  covering  a  loes  for  which  the  victim 
waa  entlUed  to  be  compensated  by  a  sotirce 
other  than  the  State  victim  compensation 
program  and  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime 
and  (8)  amounts  awarded  to  a  claimant  for 
loot  earnings  or  loss  of  support  that  exceed 
$300  per  week. 

aacnow  a 

Section  requires  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
report  annually  to  the  Houae  and  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  administration 
of  the  leglsUtlon.  Tha  report,  which  U  dtie 
not  Uter  than  138  daya  after  the  end  of  the 
Federal  fiacal  year,  must  provide  specified 
Information  about  each  qualifying  Stete  pro- 
gram and  about  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  ac- 
Uvltlee  In  administering  the  legislation. 
aacTXOif  T 

Section  7  dafinea  certain  tarma  used  la 
the  leglsUtlon. 

The  term  "dependent."  for  purpoaas  of  the 
I'igt't^ttnw,  means  pefsonal  Injury  aa  defined 
by  the  Stete  for  purposss  of  tha  State's  vic- 
tim I  oiiiiwiiisallon  program. 

The  term  "Stete"  maana  a  State  of  tha 
United  Stetea.  as  weU  ss  the  IMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Oonunonwealtb  of  Puerto  Blca 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfic  lalands. 
sad  any  other  territory  or  poaaaealon  <rf  tha 
United  Stetea. 

Tha  term  "compensation  for  personal  In- 
jury" maana,  for  purpoaas  of  the  Isglslatlon, 
compecMatlon  for  loes  reanltlng  from  peramial 
Injury  and  Indudea:  (a)  reaaonahle  expenssa 
for  boapltal  and  medical  aarvlcea;  (b)  roaaon- 
abto  expenses  for  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  and  rehabUltetlon:  and  (c)  loss  of 
past  and  antldpatad  future  earnings 

The  term  "compensation  for  death",  for 
the  puipoaes  of  this  legislation,  means  com- 
peneaUon  for  loss  raanltlng  from  death 
i  by  aquaUfylag  oiIbm.  Induded  wltbla 
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foBMal  aod  bmlal 
.  and  Joes  of  siqiport  to  aay  dapand- 
ant of  tba  victim  (to  tba  axtaat  aot  otb«- 
wlaa  oovorad  aa  mmpanaatlon  fOr  paraoaal 
lajnry). 

Tba  tana  "admlalstratlva  « 
for  purpoaaa  of  the  legUlatlwn.  aay 
other  than  awards  of  eompansatloa  for  per- 
sonal Injury  and  eompansatloa  fOr  daatb. 
Tba  term  alao  Inrhwlaa  attomayls  feaa  when 
sucb  f  sea  are  paid  In  addition  to,  aad  aot  out 
of.  tha  amonat  of  ccwnpansatloii  awarded  to 
the  dalmaat. 

Tba  tana  "quaiUylag  crlma."  aa  uaad  la 
tha  leglalatlon,  maaaa:  (a)  aay  criminally 
punlsliAble  aet  or  omiaslon  tbat  tba  State 
ilsslgniitrr  aa  appropriate  for  compensation 
uadar  Ite  program,  aad  (b)  aay  act  or  omia- 
slon that  wodid  be  a  qualUylag  erlma  uadar 
(a)  except  for  the  fact  tbat  tba  aet  or  omis- 
sion Is  subjaot  to  azduslTa  fMlaral  Juiladle- 
tlon. 

aaonoH  a 

Section  8  authorlasa  iK>praprlatlons  for  S 
yaan.  Tba  amounte  are  $15  million.  836  mU- 
llon.  aad  SSS  mUUao. 

aacnow  a 

SeetlOB  0  provides  that  tba  leglaUtlon  aball 
taka  effect  oa  October  l,  19tl.  aad  tbat  graate 
may  ba  made  uader  tha  leglalatlon  wltb  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO, 
1983,  and  suceadlng  fiscal  years. 

OaosinxATioira  Wrkk  Hsva  Butmaiaa  tbb 
"Viomfs  or  Oano"  Bnx 

IntaniatloBfcl  Assodatlam  of  Ohlalk  of 
PoUce. 

International  Confereaeo  of  MUoe  Aao- 
datlona. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Poiloa. 

National  District  Attoraaya  AModatloa. 

Americans  for  Bffectlva  Law  laf oreament. 

American  Bar  Association. 

National  Coiuidl  on  Crime  aad  Daila- 
quency. 

National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 

National  Batlred  Teachara  Aaaodatlon. 

American  Aaaodatlon  of  Botlrad  Fsraoaa. 

Americans  fbr  Demoeratle  Action. 

Natkmal  League  of  Oltlaa. 

United  Stetea  Conterenea  of ! 

National  lloratorlum  on  Pilaoa 
tloa. 

New  Jeraey  Office  of  the  PabUe  Advoeato. 


Stat 


CuamaaiLT  Omunira 
CoMsnfasTioir 


Canix  Vtenm 


Alaska,  Calfforala.  Conaaetlent.  Dataware, 
Horlda,  Hawau,  nilaols.  Indiana.  Kaaaaa. 
Keatodcy,  Ifarylaad.  Maasaiiliiiaelle.  lOebl- 
gan,  maiiaaote. 

M^mtana.  Nebraska,  MOw  Mnay.  Haw  Toik. 
NOrtb  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oragoa.  Peaasylvaala. 
Tenneasae.  Ttaas.  VlrgUila.  Waahlng»wi. 
Wisconsin  0 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  Oxf  reqiMBt) : 

8. 1047.  A  bfll  to  provide  for  the  modl- 

flcbtian  of  airport  and  airway  user  taxes. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommtt- 

tee  on  Pinanee. 


smoar  amd  sbwat 


ACT  or  laai 


•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  admlnlstratton.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  Mil.  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Act  of  IMl,  to  amend  the  Jn- 
tenial  Revenue  Act  as  relates  to  taxes  on 
avlatton  usens. 

Spedflcally.  this  legislation  sets  the 
airline  passenger  ticket  tax  at  6.5  per- 
cent, the  waybill  tax  A  S  percent,  and 
the  taxes  on  general  avlatton  Jet  fuel  at 
20.  35.  50.  58.  and  65  cents,  reqiecttvely. 
for  fiscal  years  1061  to  1985:  and  8,  14. 
30, 36.  and  32  cents,  resoeetlv^.  In  fiscal 
years  1981  throui^  1985  for  avgas. 


The  purpose  of  these  taxes  Is  to  fund 
the  aviation  trust  fund  niilch  pays  for 
airport  and  airway  Improvements  and 
development.  Today  the  Senate  Com- 
meroe  Committee  ordered  favorably  re- 
piHted  8.  508,  the  Airport  and  Airway 
System  Develoianent  Act.  which  sets  the 
spending  levels  for  aviation  system  ca- 
pacity and  develoxMnent  improvements. 

The  adminlstratlan's  revenue  bill  will 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  schedule  early 
hearings  on  these  proposals.* 


By  Mr.  MTTCHEUj  (for  himself 
ami  itfr.  DomsxsGss) : 
8.  1049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  tax  in- 
centives for  retirement  savings:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


aAvnraa  coirmBUTioii 
ACT  or  lasi 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  loin  Senator  DumrancBK  in 
proposing  legislation  «^ilch  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  incentives  for  Amol- 
cans  to  put  mwe  of  their  Incomes  aside 
in  savings,  which  is  essential  if  our  in- 
dustry's capital  formation  and  Invest- 
ment needs  are  to  be  adequately  met  in 
the  coming  jrears. 

Tills  legislation  has  two  principal  pro- 
visions. 

PliBt,  it  win  increase  the  tax  deduction 
for  contributions  to  individual  retirement 
accounts  to  $2,000.  from  the  present 
$1,500  levd. 

Second,  it  will  give  tJie  same  tax  bene- 
fit—* total  of  $2,000  tax  deduction— to 
workers  now  covered  by  corporate  retlre- 
ment  jdans  and  to  workers  who  set  up 
retizement  plans  of  their  own  to  suwle- 
ment  company  programs. 

Tliere  are  several  factors  that  make 
this  kglslatian  essentiaL 

Tax  policy  ou^t  to  encourage  the  cre- 
atUm  and  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
levd  oi  Inoome  for  Americans  after  re- 
tirement. The  past  decade  of  inflatinn 
has  added  to  the  insecurity  many  work- 
as  fed  about  their  income  projects 
after  retirement. 

News  rqwrts  that  highlight  the  antici- 
pated increase  in  the  numbers  of  retirees 
d^liendent  on  the  social  security  system 
later  this  century  have  made  many  peo- 
ide  wander  if  the  system  win  survive 
those  strains  intact  and  stUl  be  avallatale 
to  them  libea  their  turn  to  retire  comes. 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  many  work- 
ers wander  if  the  benefits  available  under 
the  system  win  be  enough  to  let  them 
maintain  a  level  of  inoome  and  Uf est^ 
for  whldi  they  have  striven  throughout 
their  woirklng  years.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  that  almost  half  of  aU  workers 
today  fear  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  retire  when  they  want  to.  Three 
out  of  every  four  workers  fed  that  their 
current  savings  and  provisions  for  re- 
tirement either  are  inadequate  or  will 
prove  to  be  inadequate  when  the  time 
comes  to  retire. 

Oovemment  can  work  toward  one  goal 
niileh  will  materially  alleviate  these  con- 
ceins.  That  is  the  stahlHwitlon  of  prices. 
Curbing  inflation  will  give  everyone  an 
assurance  that  their  savings  wlU  not  lose 
value  over  the  years,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions they  make  for  retirement  today  wlU 


stin  be  ade<iuate  when  they  leave  the 
work  force.  Congress  Is  now  woricing  on 
budget  reductions  and  a  series  of  tax  pro- 
Tlsians  designed  to  help  achieve  price 
stability  and  restore  healthy  economic 
growth. 

A  measure  that  wlU  move  us  to  that 
desirable  result  sooner  is  this  i*g<«i»««wi 
By  rewarding  savings  and  providing  an 
additional  incentive  to  individuals  to  add 
to  their  retirement  pension  programs.  It 
will  increase  the  capital  available  to  our 
economy  for  the  investments  that  are 
needed  to  modernise  and  restore  the  pro- 
ductivity ot  American  Industry. 

Because  of  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
most  families'  ability  to  add  to  or  even  to 
maintain  thdr  savings  programs  has 
bem  severdy  strained  in  recent  yean. 
The  wdl-documented  decline  in  the  rate 
of  personal  savings  reflects  that  fact 
cleaiiy,  and  It  demands  that  Congress 
take  corrective  action.  This  tax  Incentive 
will  make  more  funds  availaUe  to  fam- 
ilies for  savings  and  pension  investments 
Immediately.  It  will  serve  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  helping  restore  at  least  some  of 
the  ravages  of  inflatinn  in  family  in- 
comes while,  at  the  same  time,  providing 
a  strong  incentive  to  maintain  and  In- 
crease retirement  savings. 

The  proposal  in  the  bin  to  broaden 
the  current  $1,500  deduction  aOowed 
against  individual  retirement  accounts  is 
a  smaU  stq>  to  make  up  for  the  effects 
of  Inflation  on  the  original  $1,500  aUow- 
anee.  Tlie  individual  retirement  account 
was  established  in  1975.  Since  then,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  fay  53 
percent,  greatly  eroding  the  value  of  the 
$1,500  deduction.  Tlie  $500  increase  is  a 
modest  effort  to  <rflset  a  portion  <tf  that 
inflationary  loos.  It  is  Justlfled  not  only 
on  grounds  of  simple  equity,  but  because 
of  the  natinnal  need  to  encourage  sav- 
ings mTW.Iflcally. 

Tlie  other  provisian  of  the  bfll.  irtilcfa 
extends  the  same  tax  deduction  to  In- 
dividuals covered  by  qualified  pension 
Idans  is  eesential,  It  ertabllshes  eqotty 
between  those  who  can  set  up  their  own 
retirement  programs  and  get  a  tax  de- 
duction for  doing  so.  and  those  mbimt 
retirement  programs  are  set  opby  thetr 
emidoyers.  but  to  irtileh  they  contribute 
income  niimi  is  rlssswl  as  Inoome  re- 
ceived for  tax  purposes. 

Tills  provisian  also  permits  workers 
covered  by  company  pension  plms  to 
set  up  an  additional  limited  enudoyee 
retirement  account  d  their  own  and  to 
take  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $2iN»  for 
their  total  retirement  idan  contrlbaUons. 
It  is  designed  to  protiset  worfeess  whose 
current  company  plans  are  very  modest 
and  provide  minimal  benefits,  and  those 
workers  who  choose  to  change  jobs  more 
frequently.  iHilch  may  mean  they  are 
not  vested  In  a  company  plan. 

Tlie  current  wording  d  the  law  pro- 
hibits any  empkqree  of  a  firm  tdilch  has 
a  pension  program  receiving  a  tax  bene- 
fit for  setting  uo  a  private  nogram  to 
suppieoMnt  It.  Clearly,  in  the  ease  of 
workeis  whose  eomnanles*  pension  pro- 
grams are  oMXIest  this  is  an  unfair  pro- 
v<slon.  Errultv  demands  that  we  permit 
an  employed  Americans  to  recdve  the 
same  tax  benefit  when  they  set  aside 
money  for  their  retirement,  regardless 
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g{  the  cireumiUivcee  of  thetr  employ- 
ment. 

A  ■pBTl*'  provision  In  the  bill  also  per- 
mlU  IndlTldualB  who  do  not  coatribute 
to  aodal  aeeurtty  to  receive  a  tax  deduc- 
tkn  of  up  to  $2,000.  to  the  extent  that 
their  retirement  plan  cootrlbotkais  ex- 
ceed the  amount  they  would  have  been 
Uable  (or  under  the  social  security  pay- 
roU  tax.  Tills  Is  designed  to  maintain 
equity  with  the  majority  of  workers,  who 
f^tiivA  deduct  payroU  tax  cootrlbutloos 
from  taxable  Incame.  It  would  mirty  to 
FMeral  employees  and  to  the  emidoyees 
of  thoM  States  which  have  chosen  to  ex- 
clude their  workers  from  social  security 

lUs  letialatlon  Is  an  Important  ftrst 
step  In  devising  tax  benefits  targeted  to- 
ward savlnci  Incentives.  Its  benefits  are 
targeted  specifically  toward  mkkUe-ln- 
come  taxpayers,  whose  Incomes  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  <A  inflation 
substantially  in  recent  years,  and  who 
have  been  forced  to  forgo  adding  to 
their  savings  and  retirement  programs 
in  Older  to  m^tntatn  their  Uvlng  stand- 
ards on  a  month-by-month  basis. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  leglslatioD 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Canadian 
experience  with  a  similar  proposal.  A 
recent  study  by  the  Coogresslanal  Re- 
■eareh  Service  found  that  the  rate  at 
which  middle-Income  working  Canad- 
ians contribute  to  their  retirement  pro- 
grams or  estebllsh  auxiliary  programs 
of  their  own  has  been  much  greater  un- 
der the  Impetus  of  a  tax  benefit  than 
the  oomparabte  XJB.  utilisation  rates  for 
tndivktaal  reUicmcnt  accounts. 

I  stroiMdly  bdleve  that  targeted  tax 
reductioBs  must  form  part  of  any  major 
tax  reduction  un  the  Senate  takes  up 
this  year.  If  we  carefully  target  tax  In- 
centives toward  savings  and  investment, 
the  current  needs  of  our  economy,  we 
not  only  speed  up  the  rate  at  which  eco- 
nomic growth  win  revive,  but  we  also 
help  cuuntsract  the  very  serious  possi- 
bility of  an  inflationary  surge  from  any 
addtttonal  stimulus  for  consumption. 

And  br  fbeusing  the  incentives  on  re- 
ttremoit  savings,  we  can  hdp  reduce 
some  of  the  pressure  of  anticipated  de- 
mands on  the  social  security  system 
while  helping  protect  tlie  future  Income 
of  letlreea  in  the  coming  decades. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  consider  this 
proftosal  favorably.* 
•  Mr.  DORBNBKRCKR.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  IntrodDdng  today  with  my  dls- 
tlngnlslwirt,  coDeagne  from  Maine,  Mr. 
MxxcBBU,  the  Sm^oyee  Retirement  Sav- 
ings Oontrlbntlao  Act  of  1981  to  encour- 
age IndlvidDals  to  save  for  an  adequate 
retirement  income. 

Over  ttie  past  several  yean  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  in  the  need  to 
devdop  pabUe  policy  to  stimulate  Indi- 
vidual retirement  savings.  Such  an  in- 
terest has  come  from  the  reallzatioo  that 
it  is  necessary  to  generate  long-term  in- 
vestment capital  in  the  United  States 
and  to  encourage  individuals  to  save 
more,  parttctdarty  for  those  years  when 
they  have  retired  and  want  to  enjoy  the 
frulto  of  their  labors.  Consider  the  fact 
that  as  of  the  third  quarter  of  last  year. 
Americans  saved  only  5.7  percent  of 
their  disposable  income,  which  Is  sub- 


stantially below  the  savings  rate   of 
other  industrallaed  nations. 

Most  Americans  understand  that  this 
lack  of  savings  Is  a  serious  problem  for 
our  Nation.  A  recent  Independent  public 
opinion  survey  commissioned  by  the 
Amwlcan  CouncU  at  Life  Insurance  re- 
veals that  while  (3  percent  of  all  Amer- 
icans fed  they  are  saving  too  little,  an 
even  higher  73  percent  of  working  Amer- 
icans believe  their  savings  toward  re- 
tirement are  not  adequate.  In  addlUon. 
almost  half  the  work  force  feels  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  retire. 

Concerns  such  as  these  have  generated 
a  considerable  public  sentiment  favoring 
tax  Incentives  for  retirement  savings. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Pension 
Policy  recently  concluded  that  individ- 
ual savings  is  a  vital  resource  If  an  ade- 
quate retirement  standard  of  living  is  to 
be  Insured.  Furthermore,  the  public 
opinion  survey  cited  earlier  reveals  that 
Americans  support  the  concept  of  tax 
Incmtlves  for  retirement  savings  by  an 
overwhelming  73-to- 15-percent  margin. 

There  can  be  no  question,  lb.  Presi- 
dent, tliat  the  tax  system  should  be  de- 
signed to  encourage  all  Individuals  to 
save  whatever  funds  are  necessary  to  fi- 
nance an  adequate  retlremait  Income, 
building  on  the  protection  offered  by 
employer-financed  pension  plans  and  on 
top  of  the  floor  of  protection  offered  by 
social  security. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  employee  contributions  to 
qualified  pension  plans  or  IRA's  be 
treated  as  tax  deferred  income  up  to  a 
level  of  $2,000— $2,250  for  a  joint  re- 
turn— or  15  perc«it  of  compensation  if 
lower.  The  contributions  would  be  de- 
ductible for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes 
when  mode,  and  retirement  income  flow- 
ing from  these  contributions  would  be 
taxable  when  received.  Employees  of  the 
Oovemment  who  do  nOt  pay  social  secu- 
rity taxes  would  be  permitted  to  defer 
only  contrllHitions  In  excess  of  the 
amount  they  would  otherwise  pay  in  so- 
cial security  taxes. 

We  l)elleve  this  measure  provides  the 
following  primary  advantages: 

First,  increased  capital  formation :  Re- 
tirement savings  are  an  Important  source 
of  long-term  Investment  capital  for  the 
capital  goods  so  essential  for  a  growing 
and  dynamic  economy.  An  employee  re- 
tirement savings  deduction  would  sig- 
nificant^ increase  the  pool  of  capital 
necessary  to  create  jobs  and  improve 
productivity.  A  broad  segment  of  the 
ecanomy  would  l>e  aided  as  retirement 
savings  are  managed  and  invested  by  all 
major  fin^ni'i^i  institutions  including  life 
Insurance  companies,  commercial  Ijanks. 
mutual  funds  and  savings  and  loans. 

Second,  efficient  tax  cut:  By  encourag- 
ing savings  and  thus  contributing  to  the 
capital  resources  of  ttie  Nation,  the  em- 
ployee retirement  savings  deduction  will 
create  less  inflationary  pressiu-e  than 
some  other  types  of  individual  tax  cuts. 
Such  a  targeted  tax  incentive  would  help 
to  solve  the  basic  national  economic 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  do  as 
much  for  the  individual  taxpayer. 

Third,  reducing  pressures  on  social 
security:  By  stimulating  persons  to  save 
more  for  their  retirement  and  encourag- 


ing employers  to  establish  qualified  pen- 
sion plans,  the  employee  retirement  sav- 
ings deduction  will  alleviate  the  escalat- 
ing pressures  on  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  will  become  even  greater  as 
the  ratio  of  workers  to  retirees  drops  in 
the  future. 

Fourth,  increased  savings:  As  of  the 
third  quarter  of  1980,  personal  savings 
by  n.S.  citizens  as  a  percentage  of  dis- 
posable income  liad  fallen  to  5.7  percent, 
the  lowest  in  30  years  and  lower  tiian  the 
rate  in  other  major  industrial  countries. 
The  evidence  of  the  last  three  decades  U 
that  an  increase  in  pension  funds  sav- 
ings— the  goal  of  the  employee  retire- 
ment savings  deduction— will  result  in  a 
net  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  in- 
dividual savings. 

Fifth,  potential  savings:  The  recent 
attitudlnal  survey  previously  mentioned 
shows  tliat  if  the  proposed  tax  deduction 
is  enacted  into  law,  contributions  set 
aside  for  retirement  could  Increase  by 
more  tlian  $11  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  Em^oyee  Retire- 
ment Savings  Contribution  Act  concept 
has  the  active  support  of  a  broad-twtsed 
coalition  including  such  groups  as  the 
American  Coimcll  of  Life  Insurance,  the 
ERISA  Industry  Committee,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Pension  Actuaries,  Asso- 
ciation of  Private  Pension  and  Welfare 
Programs,  National  Association  of  Auto- 
mobUe  Dealers,  the  Proflt  Sharing  Coun- 
cil of  America,  National  Association  of 
Life  Underwriters.  Association  of  Ad- 
vanced life  Underwriters,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Wholesale  Sales  Represente- 
tives. 

Considering  the  need  to  encourage  in- 
creased retirement  savings  by  our  citi- 
zens, to  create  the  Investment  capital  so 
essential  for  a  thriving  ecanomy.  and  the 
potential  increased  annual  savings  that 
could  be  realized  through  the  employee 
retirement  savings  deduction  proposal,  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  join  Senator 
MiTCHKLL  atul  me  in  cosponsoring  and 
actively  endorsing  this  timely  legisla- 
tion.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  PsTOR.  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1050.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Historical  PublicaUmis  and  Records 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1983;  to  the  CtMnmittee  on  Qovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

NATIOMAI.    KBTOalCAI.  FUIUCATIOM   AMO 
BBCOSSa  COMIOSSIOH 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introduciiw  today  a  blU  to  reauth<Hlze 
the  National  Historical  Putdicattons  and 
Rec<»ds  Commission  iat  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  at  an  annual  $3  million 
levd.  The  NHPRC  is  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives  which  comes  under  the 
General  Services  Administration.  It  is 
a  vital  link  in  the  preservation,  docu- 
mentation, and  publication  of  our  Na- 
tion's important  historical  figures. 

Tht  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Comm1ssi<»  has  two  facets. 
The  Publications  Division  awards  grants 
to  universities,  foundations,  museums, 
trusts,  institutes,  and  lilstorical  societies 
for  the  pOblication  of  a  wide  variety  of 
projecte. 


Puhllcatloas  projects  at  the  ix«sent 
tiiTwt  Include  the  papers  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Hemy  Clay,  Jane  Addams.  and 
Booko:  T.  Washington.  Works  already 
completed  hidude  the  papers  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  the  diary  series  of 
George  Washington.  These  projecte  com- 
pile the  papers  of  these  great  men  and 
women,  or  in  some  cases,  institutions, 
and  make  the  record  of  their  beliefs  and 
activities  available  tor  studente,  re- 
searchers, and  the  puUic  in  gmeral. 

The  other  facet,  the  records  prognun, 
awards  grante  for  the  establishment  of 
archives  and  records  management  pro- 
grams and  for  the  i»«servatlon  of  rec- 
ords that  are  faced  with  permanent  loss. 
These  records  are  priceless.  It  takes  so 
little  to  save  them,  but.  once  they  are 
lost  they  will  be  gone  forever  and  no 
amoimt  of  money  can  bring  them  back. 

In  my  own  Stote.  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  received  $25,000  for  the 
preservation  of  6,000  fragile  tfass  and 
nitrate  negatives  of  Baltimore  between 
1900  and  1920.  The  project  is  halfway 
completed  and  already  researchers  are 
using  the  prints  that  have  been  pro- 
duced so  far  on  the  average  of  twice  a 
week.  Sixty-five  percent  of  this  project's 
funding  comes  from  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society's  own  treasury. 

The  Social  Law  Library  in  Boston  is 
using  an  NHPRC  mate.htng  grant  of 
$37,780  to  arrange,  clean,  deaddlfy,  and 
buffer  valuable  documente  from  the  Suf- 
folk County  Interior  Court  (Mt  Common 
Pleas.  These  dociunente  covered  the 
court's  cases  from  1699-1820.  Tlie  360,- 
000  documents  saved  from  certain  de- 
struction by  the  forces  of  time  and  na- 
ture covered  the  early  history  of  law 
and  society  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Works  by  such  men  as  Jtdm  Adams. 
John  Hancock,  and  Paul  Revere  form  a 
major  part  of  these  valuable  records. 
There  are  many  other  Instances  of  rec- 
ords in  this  Nation  which  require  im- 
mediate attention,  as  did  those  in  the 
Social  Law  Library. 

Tlie  reauthorization  levd  for  fiscal 
years  1882  and  1983  pn^wsed  in  this 
bill  is  25  percent  lower  than  the  author- 
ization level  of  fiscal  year  1981.  Tills  re- 
duction  demonstrates  that  the  NHPRC 
is  taking  Ito  fair  share  in  the  budget 
cutting  process. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  256  apidications 
for  $7.6  million  were  made  for  NHPRC 
grante.  One  hundred  and  forty  awards 
totaling  $4  million  were  made.  In  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  NHPRC  expecte  between 
$8  and  $10  million  in  requeste  for  the 
$3  million  in  actual  grant  funds.  Tlius. 
there  will  c<mtlnue  to  be  fierce  competi- 
tion for  grants  and  only  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  will  be  funded. 

The  cost  effectiveness  of  the  MHPRC 
program  is  anwrent.  It  is  conslderaldy 
less  expensive  to  develcq?  records  pro- 
grams now  than  to  attempt  painstak- 
ingly to  preserve  them  in  50  to  75  years' 
time. 

Dr.  Raymond  Smock,  editor  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  papers,  summed 
up  the  pubUcaticms  and  records  pro- 
grams sasring.  "Tliey  provide  so  much 
scholarship  for  so  litUe  money." 

Ttie  Washington  Monument  and  the 


lioecAn.  and  Jefferson  Memorials  are 
visited  by  more  than  5,800.000  people 
each  year,  people  visit  these  monuments 
because  they  realize  the  significant  con- 
tribiitioos  of  these  great  men. 

Tlie  Capitol  ctmtains  93  stetues  of  mer 
and  women  who  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  growth  of  this  Nation 
Stetuary  Hall  contains  the  stetues  of  twr 
famous  Senators.  Daniel  Webster  and 
Htery  Clay.  Currently  their  papers  are 
being  edited  and  pfibllshed  in  the  pub- 
llcatims  program. 

But  stetues  and  monumente,  no  mat- 
ter how  finely  sculptured  or  how  beauti- 
fully designed,  cannot  caiiture  the  intel- 
lect and  soul  of  these  great  Americans. 
That  is  Kiiy  the  publications  and  records 
program  is  so  vltaL 

Tbe  dedication  of  the  men  and  women 
involved  in  these  projecte  is  Impressive. 
Ronald  Etoffman,  a  University  of  Muy- 
land  historian,  works  nighte  and  week- 
ends during  the  year  and  spends  all  of 
his  summer  working  cm  the  papers  of 
Charles  Carroll  <a  CarroUton.  For  this 
effort.  Dr.  Hoffman  received  $3,500  last 
year  from  an  NHPRC  grant.  $900  less 
than  if  he  had  teught  summer  schoOL  I 
consider  this  the  hiiAiest  patriotism. 
Tliere  are  not  many  people  in  the  United 
Stetes  today  who  would  sacrifice  so 
much  to  give  their  fellow  citizens  a  better 
understanding  of  our  iwtional  heritage. 
Yet,  such  sacrifice  is  common  among  the 
scholars  of  the  NHPRC  programs. 

Two  projecte  of  particular  impor- 
tance— the  papers  oi  Bfnjamln  Ftanklln 
and  James  Madison — ^f ace  almost  certain 
demise  without  continued  support  from 
NHPRC. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  colleagues  and 
I  tock.  the  oath  of  office  as  Senators,  we 
swore  "to  suivort  and  defend"  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  united  States.  Yet.  "the 
Documentary  History  of  the  Ratification 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  First  Ten 
Ammdmente  and  the  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  First  Federal  Elections." 
thought  by  many  to  be  among  the  best 
projecte  that  the  NHPRC  supporte.  faces 
certain  extinction  without  continuation 
of  the  NHPRC  program.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  If  this  extensive  record  of  the 
cprrespondmce  of  Delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  personal  corre- 
spondence of  the  drafters  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  record  of  the  debates  of  the 
individual  Stetes  were  to  be  lost. 

Tlie  documentary  history  of  the  Hrst 
Federal  Congress  project  includes  the 
House  and  Senate  legislative  histories, 
petitions,  debates,  and  letters  to  and 
from  Members  ol  Congress.  Tlie  two  vol- 
umes of  legislative  history  wiU  go  to 
press  at  the  end  of  this  year.  These  vol- 
umes WiU  provide  us  with  an  Insight  into 
the  First  Congress  that  would  otherwise 
be  impossible. 

It  is  our  du^  as  Senatns  of  the  United 
Stetes  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
Utaited  States.  But  we  cannot  defend  it 
If  we  lose  the  vital  historical  context  in 
which  the  Nation's  most  fundamental 
document  was  formed. 

The  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission  preserves  our 
Nation's  rooto  and  heritage.  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  we  support  it  to 
the  ftiUest  possible  extent.* 


By  Mr.  TBONOA8  (for  hlmsdf. 
Mr.  CauoToir.  Mr.  Pnx.  and 
Mr.  LBvnr): 
8. 1052.  A  blU  to  estabUdi  a  select  oom- 
mission  to  examine  the  Isaacs  associated 
with  voluntary  service;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
KMXMCT  ooMm— iMM  ow  voLinfTAaT  siatim 
omM.iv»tnM»  ust  aw  imi 

*  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  1052.  legislation  to 
establish  a  Sdect  Commission  <m  Volun- 
tery  Service  Opportunities.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Sen- 
ators CTkawstow.  Pzll.  and  L«vnr  J<dn  me 
in  this  effort.  This  biU  is  being  introduced 
concurrenUy  by  Congressman  Paiiktu 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  my  colleagues  may  remember,  dur- 
ing the  96th  CTongTess.  I  introduced  a 
similar  piece  of  legislation  to  estaUlsh  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  National 
Service.  Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
assistant  minority  leader.  Senator  Cua- 
STOR,  this  biU  passed  the  Senate  as  title 
n  of  the  Domestic  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act,  S.  1843.  Altho^ih  a 
similar  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
neither  was  enacted  into  law. 

This  new  revised  bill  provides  f w  a 
select  commission  that  win  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Issues  assnriatwl 
with  voluntary  service  in  our  coontty. 
The  sdect  commission  wiU  be  "«M"p«M«f 
of  31  members.  11  of  whom  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  five  of  whom 
will  be  aniolnted  by  the  Senate  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  flve  of  whom 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  addition.  5  of  the  31  commia- 
sioners  wiU  be  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  25. 

The  Sdect  Commission  on  Voluntary 
Service  Opportunities  would  be  given  15 
months  to  conduct  ito  eramlnatlon  B 
would  then  transmit  a  report  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Tills  would 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  «*"«««"g» 
and  conclusions,  together  with  recom- 
mendations for  any  appropriate  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commission,  the  Prerident.  and 
any  affected  executive  department  or 
agency  would  malce  f  oUowup  reports  to 
the  c:ongTess  which  would  Indude  the  de- 
sirability, feasibility,  and  cost  of  imple- 
menting each  of  the  commlsskm'k  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  I  believe  we  need  this  leglriation 
First,  we  need  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  voluntary  servtoe. 
on  oppcHtunities  that  exist  for  sodi 
service,  and  <hi  alternative  types  (tf  na- 
tional service  programs  that  may  help 
the  United  States  to  meet  a  broad  range 
of  national  and  local  needs.  Seeopd.  we 
need  to  explore  and  assess  alternative 
methods  for  providing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  the  incentives  and 
(Vpmtunities  to  provide  useful  service  to 
their  mmmnnltifs  and  to  the  Nation, 
nnally.  we  need  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Stetes  with  an  uvetview  and 
analysis  of  existing  opportunittes  for 
voluntary  service  and  a  series  of  options 
for  alternative  types  of  national 
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_     ItoMtptheXmited 

I  deal  with  »  nmnlicr  of  tery  pren- 

Ii«  prabtaDS.  IbtfteveaU  ttMM  reMons 
•(•  now  ty"*»"y  clomiwlling  in  Ucbt 
of  th*  Baarivt  budcei  euta  In  aodal  MTT- 
le«  pNpoMd  by  Um  PijeHdent  Claurly. 
•  TotanUiT  nattonal  aenrlM  procram 
ootdd  bdp  provide  vital  aervlcM  to 
needy  AmarleaDB. 


Tbe  bmate  of  Mrvioe  to  othen  are 
■hand  btweMi  the  reolptant  and  the 
pfUfMer.  Thle  fundamital  aepeet  of 
the  awtoe  eipeclenoe  has  been  prov«n 
to  mn  end  to  thoueanrtw  upon  thou- 
aaadi  of  voluntacvs— powerfolly  and 
pvaonaUy.  My  2  yaara  ae  a  Fceoe  Corps 
vohmtaw  In  a  anaU  Kthlopian  town 
were  a  toambw  czperlenoe  that  mir- 
puaad  any  formal  itudy  before  or  after 
it  I  lived  and  learned  with  students 
whoM  Uvee  had  been  vastly  different 
from  my  own.  I  was  a  Peace  Corps 
teacher,  but  I  hope  my  Ethiopian  friends 
know  how  much  they  taught  me. 

We  had  a  very  personal  sense  of  de- 
pen<Un«  on  each  other,  so  it  was  natural 
for  us  to  know  that  nations  also  miist 
depend  on  each  other.  Nothlnt  before  or 
aftor  that  time  has  shaped  my  view  of 
the  woild  so  deeply. 

The  esperlenoe  of  service  puts  us  in 
touch  with  problems  on  a  human  scale. 
Too  often  p^bUc  poUey  is  made  in  a 
Imieam  laHf  dreamworld.  Iht  real  im- 
pact on  vtopk^  Uvea  is  lost.  But  living 
in  HDd  learning  about  culture — ^irtwther 
in  Bthlflr4a  or  in  Appalachia.  brings  un- 
derrtanding  on  an  approach  irtiich  em- 
brace the  himian  dement  Volunteers  do 
not  forget  their  esperloices  with  VISTA 
or  Peace  Corps.  They  carry  the  experi- 
ence with  them  bito  future  careers. 

A  voluntary  national  servtoe  program 
would  hdp  more  young  Americans  to 
understand  ttie  compleidty  of  chronic 
isiiiliiiis  A  new.  national  commitment 
to  service  could  be  the  right  medicine 
for  our  alUng  nat*"rftl  mlrit.  It  might 
help  turn  our  society  away  from  the  '^e 
gHMratton"  of  the  1970's.  In  recent 
years,  many  young  Americans  have 
grown  up  to  be  fashion  consdoos.  but 
oncanaeloaB— apparently  unaware— that 
other  Americans  are  struggling  for  basic 


R  Is  astanishtag  irony  that.  whOe  many 
young  people  fed  their  lives  lack  mean- 
ing, many  unmet  social  needs  are  crying 
for  hdp.  Day  care  centers  go  unstafled. 
Bdecty  cltlaens  are  shufled  away  to  In- 
adequste  homes  because  there  Is  no  one 
to  care  for  them.  Local  communMleB  have 

nelghboriiood  cleanups— which  desper- 
•tdy  BMd  manpower. 

The  list  of  human  needs  could  go  on. 
But  In  analysing  how  partlc^wnts  in  a 
voinntary  national  eervlQB  program  might 
bo  apportioned  among  potential  reeipl- 
ente,  we  nmst  kMk  at  both  the  benefH 
to  the  so-called  recipient  and  the  benefit 
to  the  penon  who  serves.  In  service,  an 
the  participants  gain.  The  education  that 
tba  sendee  provider  grts  is  a  fundamental 
reason  why  I  snppoii  a  program  of  volun- 
tary national  service  for  America's  youth. 

DMptto  limited  opportunities  for  fuU- 
ttma  volunteer  service  at  prennt  young 
people  parilclpato  effectively  In  ptdilie 


and  private  programs.  This  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  na- 
tional service  program  has  tremendous 
Pf^tftnt^f^l  for  the  United  States  in  the 
l9M's  and  beyond.  With  the  potential  for 
greatly  expanding  the  opportunities  for 
service  so  impressive,  we  owe  it  to  oig- 
selves  and  future  goierailans  to  confront 
the  unanswered  questions  that  surround 
national  service: 

What  types  of  service  would  be  most 
beneficial? 

What  should  be  the  duration  of  serv- 
ice? 

What  InoenUves  for  participation 
should  be  used?  

How  can  Involvement  of  youth  from 
all  ethnic  economic,  regional  back- 
grounds be  assured? 

How  much  would  it  cost? 

How  could  »»i«tiny  programs  be  used 
to  offset  the  costs  of  national  service? 

How  would  coordination  among  differ- 
ent levels  of  government  and  with  the 
private  sector  be  managed? 

Should  national  service  be  limited  to 
youth? 

There  has  beoi  much  conf  usion  and 
much  dissent  regarding  the  military 
aspect  to  national  service  proposals.  I 
oppose  compulawy  service,  whether  civil- 
ian or  military,  at  this  time.  I  certainly 
do  not  believe  that  a  national  service  pro- 
gram should  be  used  as  a  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  the  draft  I  bdieve  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Army  is  worldng  ade- 
quately at  present,  despite  some  short- 
falls in  the  Reserves. 

liany  facet»<iC  national  service  deserve 

thorough  analysis  and  debate.  Whatever 
our  ofrtnions  on  specific  features,  it  would 
be  senseless  to  establish  a  select  c(»mnls- 
sion  with  preconceived  conclusions.  The 
commissions'  mandate  should  be  an 
open-minded,  comprehensiTe  Inquiry 
Into  the  range  of  vtriuntary  national 
service  possMlitles. 

This  legislative  approach  is  pref  eraUe 
to  introducing  legislation  for  a  full-scale 
ti^itwi*!  service  program  at  this  time. 
If  national  service  is  to  be  successful,  it 
win  require  a  wide  base  of  support.  It 
must  be  wdl  received  by  the  Intended 
partidpanto,  and  by  Federal.  Stote,  and 
local  oflldals  and  members  of  private 
agencies,  who  run  the  programs  with 
vtdunteers.  I  fear  that  to  go  fuU  steam 
ahead  with  a  national  service  program 
could  sHfnatr  many  of  these  same  peo- 
ple. They  might  see  the  program  as  an 
Infringement  of  their  territcoy,  rather 
than  as  the  provider  of  expanded  pn>- 
grams  and  services  that  it  really  is.  A 
sdectkm  commission  wlU  make  coattict 
with  these  people  during  the  study  and 
involve  them  In  the  evolutiaa  of  the  Idea. 

Excellent  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
a  Presidential  commission  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  National  Service. 
In  1979,  the  committee  Issued  ito  report, 
"Youth  and  the  Needs  of  the  NaUon." 
It  has  been  a  valiiable  contribution  to 
the  debate,  but  it  has  raised  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answered. 

■rmoita  imtemmmw  amomo  tooth 

Another  factor  arguing  for  a  select 
commission  is  the  tremendous  interest 
among  young  Americans.  The  OaUup 
Youth  Survey  on  National  Service  has 
found  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 


13-  to  IS-year-olds— 71  percent— favor 
a  voluntary  soviee  system  of  national 
service.  When  asked  whether  they  would 
be  Interested  in  participating  in  suoh  a 
program,  22  percent  said  they  definitely 
would,  and  another  32  percent  said  they 
might. 

Last  year  I  held  a  conf  erence  in  Massa- 
chusetto  on  national  serviee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ICassachusette  Department 
of  Education.  We  invited  hi^  school 
students  from  tbroutfaout  the  State  to 
participate  in  the  day-long  event  Thero 
were  speeches,  films,  seminars,  and  pand 
>^<ii^n«irinini»  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference, my  staff  distributed  a  question- 
naire to  the  250  partldpante.  We  were 
somewhat  astounded  by  the  results,  be- 
cause throughout  the  day  many  pecnHe 
had  spoken  out  against  a  national  service 
program.  Of  those  who  responded  to  the 
questionnaire,  164  favored  a  system  of 
national  service  and  26  were  opposed. 
This  was  not  a  scientifically  designed 
poU.  However,  it  does  clearly  demonstrate 
that  when  people,  especially  young  peo- 
ple, are  provided  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  we  mean  by  national 
service,  they  support  it  overwhelmingly. 
Thus  we  explain  the  idea  to  many  more 
citizens  across  the  country.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  select  commlsslan  on  national 
service  opportunities,  holding  regional 
confermces.  taking  testimony,  and  taUc- 
ing  with  our  young  people,  could  do  just 
that. 

The  idea  of  a  voluntary  national  serv- 
ice system  has  widespread  support 
among  yoimg  Americans  now— over  70 
years  after  William  James  first  wrote  in 
favor  of  It.  James  predicted  that  young 
Americans  would  get  "the  childness 
knocked  out  of  them,  and  would  come 
back  *  *  *  with  healthier  sympathies  and 
soberer  ideas."  As  a  new  decade  begtos. 
our  situation  cries  out  for  the  values  in- 
herent in  national  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Sdect  Commis- 
sion an  Voluntary  Service  Opportunities 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou,  as 
foUows: 

S.  1063 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of 
RepretentaUve*    of    the    VnUed    Stataa   of 
America  in  Cangreta  auenibled, 

•HOST  Tm.B 

SKnoM  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  elt«d  m  Um 
"Select  Commlaslon  on  Voluntary  Service  Op- 
porttinltlea  Act  of  IMl." 
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Sk.  a.  It  la  the  putpoee  of  this  Act  to  ee- 
tabUsta  A  Select  Commlaalon  to  examine  the 
lasues    asaociated    with     voluntary    servloa 


(1)  to  focua  national  attention  on  the 
need  for  yoluntary  aerrlce.  on  opportiinltlea 
which  exlat  for  auch  aerrlce.  and  on  alter- 
native tTpea  of  national  aerrlce  programs 
which  may  help  the  United  Statea  to  meet 
a  broad  range  of  national  and  local  needa; 

(3)  to  explore  and  aaariBi  alternative  meth- 
oda  for  providing  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtea  with  the  incentlvee  and  the  oppor- 
tunltlea  to  provide  uaeful  aervlce  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  to  provide  the  President,  the  Congreaa. 
and  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee  with  an 
overview  and  aaaaaament  of  existing  oppo*- 
tunltlaa  for  voluntary  aanrloe  and  a  aarlaa  of 


options  tar  altsmatlve  typea  of  national  aerv- 
lce programa  daalgned  to  help  the  United 
States  deal  with  a  number  of  aerloua  chal- 
lenges In  the  areaa  of  youth  employment, 
conaervatlon  or  natural  reaourcea,  protection 
of  the  environment,  rebuilding  the  Inner 
cities,  education,  provldlxig  servloea  for  older 
Americans  and  handicapped  Indlvlduala.  and 
personnel  requirements  for  a  wide  variety  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  programa  and 
agencies. 

FXHonras 

Sac.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  voluntary  service  In  a  variety  of  areas 
represents  a  vast  and  easentlaUy  unti^iped 
resoiirce  which  can  and  should  be  utilised  to 
meet  national  and  local  needs; 

(3)  greater  leadership  la  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to  serve  and 
to  encourage  State  and  local  authorities  to 
provide  opportunities  for  meaningful  aervlce; 

(3)  useful  public  service  la  very  Important 
for  the  educational  and  personal  develop- 
ment of  young  people; 

(4)  the  United  SUtea  faces  numerous 
challenges  which  can  be  better  met  If  we 
draw  upon  the  creative  eneritlea  of  young 
people  and  othere  In'ilvlduala  through  a  pro- 
gram of  national  service-  and 

(6)  a  high-level  Commission  la  needed  to 
make  recommendatlona  to  the  President 
and  the  Congivas  about  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  voluntary  service  programs  and  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  types  of 
natlonM  service  programa. 

aSTABLXSRMSMT 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  established  a  ^tect  Com- 
mission to  be  known  as  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Voluntary  Service  Opportunities 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Dt 


Sac.  6.  The  Commlaalon  Shan — 
(1)  Identify  existing  voluntary  service  op- 
portunities In  the  public  and  private  sectors 
of  the  United  States  and  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  opportunities  in  meeting 
national  and  local  needs.  In  building  a  aenae 
of  commitment  to  the  community  and  the 
United  States,  and  In  Instilling  in  the  vol- 
unteers a  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
pride; 

(3)  Identify  incentives  which  attract,  or 
which  are  needed  to  attract,  voluntary  serv- 
ice in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States; 

(8)  examine  and  aaaeaa  the  need  for  and 
the  desirability.  feaslblUty,  and  cost  of  ex- 
panding existing  serviee  opportunities  and 
Incentives  and  establishing  any  of  the  al- 
ternatives of  national  service  programs: 

(4)  Identify  and  examine  alternative  types 
of  national  service  programs  and  tnnnsi  the 
relative  coets  and  benefits  of  such  national 
service  programs; 

(6)  examine  the  impact  of  potential 
changes  In  the  incentives  for  service,  and  of 
various  alternative  types  of  national  serv- 
ice programs,  on  existing  Institutions  (in- 
cluding educational  InstituUons,  labor  orga- 
nizations, private  and  pubUe  service  pro- 
grams and  Federal  youth,  jobs,  and  training 
programs); 

(8)  assess  the  cost  effectiveness  of  both  al- 
ternative and  existing  vcduntary  service 
programs  and  the  feaslblUty  and  desirability 
of  Incorporating  these  im>grams  Into  a  com- 
prehensive national  service  program; 

(7)  examine  the  role  of  all  individuals  (re- 
gardieaa  of  age.  sex.  Income,  and  educatKm) 
In  existing  serviee  programs  and  in  the  al- 
ternative types  national  service  programs; 

(>)  Identify  the  way  in  which  existing 
■srvlce  programs  and  alternative  types  of  na- 
tional service  programs  will  provide  yotmg 
Individuals  and  other  partlclpsnts  with  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  pride  and  op- 
portunity to  coatribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 


society  by  responding  to  unmet  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  United  States;  and 

(9)  conduct  meetings,  H^H^gif  and  con- 
ferences In  various  regions  and  localities  In 
the  United  States  to  gather  the  opinions  of 
a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  partlcularty 
young  individuals  and  those  individuals  and 
groups  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  any 
changes  in  existing  service  programa  or  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  national 
service. 


Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
poeed  of  31  members  as  follows: 

(1)  11  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  individuals  who  are  broad- 
ly representative  of  private  volunteer  orga- 
nizations, secondary  and  higher  education, 
business,  organized  labor,  the  military,  so- 
cial service  and  clvU  liberty  organizations. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  and 
groupa  with  a  primary  interest  In  aervlce  op- 
portunltlea  for  youth,  handicapped  Individ- 
uals, and  older  Americans,  of  which  not  leas 
than  3  of  the  members  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  be  indlvlduala  who  are  not 
less  than  17  years  of  age  and  not  more  than 
35  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment to  the  Commlaalon. 

(3)  6  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  in  consul- 
tatton  with  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House,  of  which  3  shall  be  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  shall  be 
an  individual  who  is  not  less  than  17  years 
of  age  and  not  more  than  35  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  the  indlvldxial's  ^>pointment  to 
the  Commission. 

(3)  6  members  appointed  by  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  in  consiUtatlon  with 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  of  which 
3  shall  be  Senators  and  one  shall  be  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  not  less  than  17  years  of  age 
and  not  more  than  25  years  of  age  on  the 
date  of  the  individual's  appointment  to  the 
Commission. 

(b)  If  any  member  of  the  Commlaslon 
was  ^pointed  to  the  Commission  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  leaves  that  ofllce.  be 
may  continue  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion until  his  successor  is  appointed. 

(c)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  manner  in  which  the  orginal 
appointment  was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  sliaU  be 
^>pointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  Except  ss  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day  (including  travel  time)  dur- 
ing which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Coomilsslon  who  are 
offlcetB  or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
MSmbers  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(f)  II  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  but  a  leaser  number 
may  hold  heartngs. 

(g)  Mot  Uter  than  46  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  the  President  sbaU 
designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
from  among  those  individuals  ^pointed  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)(1). 

(h)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  held  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
designation  of  the  Chairman  undn'  subsec- 
tion (g) .  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  eaeh  3  months  after  its  first  meeting. 
The  date  and  time  of  all  meetings  of  tlie 
Commission  shaU  be  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  a  majority  of  its  members. 


Bsacunvs  mascToa  amb  mrtww 
Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
Executive  Director  who  shall  be  i4>pointed  by 
the  Chaiiman  of  the  ConmUsslon  and  who 


shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maxlmiim  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  sa  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay. 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  OB- 18  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule,  of  such  additional  personnel  as 
the  Chairman  conaldera  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Executive  Director  and  ataff  of  the 
Commlaalon  may  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  may  be  paid  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule 
pay  rates,  except  that  no  Indivldnal  so  ap- 
pointed may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-18  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pra- 
scrlbed  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  under  sectton  SlOO 
(b)  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  nTricio(!  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  maximum  «*"«Mf  1 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule. 

(e)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  ia  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimburaable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  auch  agency  to  the  Commission 
to  aaslst  the  Conunlaslon  in  canylng  out  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 


8ec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act.  bold  such 
hearings  and  conferences,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and 
receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commission 
considers  l^>prDprlate. 

(b)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Commis- 
sion may.  If  so  anthoclaed  by  the  Com- 
mlaslon. take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
mission is  authorlaed  to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  aecuro  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Informatlan  necessary  to  en- 
aUe  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  request 
ot  the  Chairman  of  the  Commlssfam.  ttie 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  diall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  acoq>t.  use,  and 
dispoae  of  gifts  or  donations  of  services  or 
property. 

(e)  The  Commlaslon  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  "««'"»»'  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Conmilssion  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(g)  The  Commission  through  its  Chair- 
man may  enter  Into  any  contract  whldi  the 
Commission  deems  Is  1 


Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  may  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  such  interim  reports  as  it  considers 
appropriate  and  shall  transmit  a  final  report 
to  the  President  and  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  not  later  than  IS  months  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission  Is  held  pur- 
suant to  section  6(h).  The  final  report  sbaU 
contain  a  detaUed  statement  of  the  WntHnpi 
and  conclusions  of  the  Commlaalon.  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  administrative  actions  as  It  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)(1)  After  the  final  report  Is  transmitted 
to  the  President  and  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  each  execu- 
tive department  and  agency  affected  by  the 
final  report,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
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aan 

8K.   IS.  "Ate  ABt  ibaU  taka  aSact 

Ootobv  1. 19U« 

•  icr.  CRAHarroW.  Ur.  Pwddent.  I  «» 
plB«Md  to  join  my  coBeocue  from  liM«- 

rhiMnm  (Mr.  Iteaotf)  •nd  ^v  coi- 
toltfiMS  fttn  Rhode  Idukt  (lU-.  Psix). 
and  mfKtaMi  (ifr.  Ixvn)  In  introdue- 
IM  thta  bin  to  cstobttrii  a  Select  Oom- 
— «— K».  on  Voluntary  Serrlcc  Omxv- 
tonttlea.  Tbe  OuiiiiiilMttw  would  locus 
naXkotml  attmtlaB  on  the  Imporfntnde 
of  votantary  gervlee  In  meetinc  a  broad 
raiwe  of  local  and  national  needs  and 
to  examine  attatnattre  types  of  national 
•arrlee  ansrams  which  could  help  us 
as  a  nattan  deal  with  the  serious  dbal- 
w«  Usee  In  such  areas  as  youth 
KTvatlon  of  natural 
I  at  the  enTlrooment, 
^«lNilldtai«1he  bMier  dUes.  •*»»««. 
'  es  f or  older  and  handl- 

^  , and  personnel  remdre- 

I  In  a  wide  variety  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  lami'auis  and  aieneies. 

Ur.  riusiilsnf.  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
MtliiMOlte  (Mr.  TboaoM)  has  provided 
tamdnable  Isadiiistilp  In  devdoplnc  and 
■UmoMliV  bitcvest  in  this  propoeaL  As 
a  f otiMr  Psaee  Corps  trolnnteer.  he  has 
an  afcnte  awareness  of  the  Importance 
of  lulMdarj  ssrrloe  in  provkUnc  mutual 
banaaia  for  both  the  votanteer  and  thoee 
beliw  esrved.  Last  jrear,  as  chairman  of 
ttM  f omsr  Bubeommlttee  on  ChUd  and 
Bman  Psiefcuaiwinr.  I  wotfced  cloedy 
with  the  Saoalar  from  MOssaefansctts  on 
a  tiaflar  maaaor*  that  was  passed  by  the 


because  of  Jurisdictional  confllcU  be- 
tween various  House  committees. 

On  March  12  of  this  year.  Congress- 
man PMWiTA.  who  also  was  the  sponsor 
of  last  year's  companion  measure,  intro- 
duced H  Jl.  »00  which  is  IdenUcalto  the 
yersion  being  introduced  h«e  »«lay.  I 
look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
my  good  friend  from  California  on  this 

propoeaL  

wounnun  aaavica  msoa 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing involviement  with  programs 
which  provide  opportuniUes  for  Ameri- 
cans to  vtdunteer  their  services  to  help 
others  lam  fortunate  than  themsdves. 
As  the  authw  of  the  Domesttc  Volunteer 
Service  Act  of  1973.  and  as  the  chafr- 
man  during  tbe  past  five  Congresses  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  with  Jurls- 
dlctlon  over  the  domestic  volunteer  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  ACTION 
•gency.  I  have  been  intimately  involved 
In  activities  rdatlng  to  volunteer  serv- 
ice. I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  within 
this  NaUon  a  natural  reeervolr  of  en- 
o^  and  compassion— and  a  capacity 
for  people-to-people  assistance. 

Ifr.  President,  these  are  difficult  times. 
unvw  when  we  have  been  asked  to  re- 
exanUne  the  role  of  Qovemment  In  pro- 
viding services  to  our  fellow  citizens. 
We  need  to  understand  the  potential  re- 
source <rf  volunteerlsm  to  help  meet  the 
crltkal  needs  of  low-bicome.  disabled, 
and  elderly  individuals,  to  mention  only 
three  of  an  almost  endless  list  of  poten- 
tial beneficiaries  of  voluntary  service. 
We  need  to  explore  cost-effective  ways 
to  provide  needed  services  and  to  design 
new  and  more  efllclent  methods  for 
meeting  umnet  social  needs.  I  believe 
that  a  cloae  and  careful  examination  of 
Issues  relating  to  voluntary  servlot  by 
a  select  commission  can  contribute 
much  to  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  criti- 
cal reason  why  we  need  to  examine  care- 
fully the  possibility  of  expanding  the  op- 
portunities for  voluntary  service  In  our 
country  today.  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  an  all-vohmteer  mili- 
tary service— Just  as  we  have  today. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  argue 
tliat  the  AH-Volunteer  Voice  is  not 
working  and  urge  a  return  to  some  f  onn 
of  a  military  draft. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
fostering  an  atmosphere  of  volunteer- 
ism— by  raising  the  status  and  social  de- 
sirability of  volunteerlsm— we  can  as- 
sist the  armed  services  in  continuing  to 
meet  their  personnel  needs  without  re- 
sorting  to  compolsloa.  VariouB  sxirveys 
have  shown  that  significant  proportions 
of  young  people  interested  hi  volunteer- 
ing for  a  national  service  program  would 
sdect  mltttary  over  nonmiUtary  serv- 
ice. This  is  an  issue  I  hope  thmt  the 
^„^^immuw,  which  woukl  be  established 
under  this  |fflT'«««"  would  examine 
closely. 


.^  as  tttle  n  of  the  unrdated 

SL  IMS.  Dtafottanatdy  during  oon- 
I  dslllisiathis,  the  HOose  con- 
InsMed  that  title  n  not  be  m- 
doded  tai  the  final  vsrrioo  of  the  bin 


Mr.  President,  now  more  than  ever  it 
is  critical  that  we  provide  a  challenge  to 
Americans,  especially  young  people,  to 
become  more  active  in  the  affairs  ot 
their  country.  We  need  to  explore  wajrs 


to  rekindle  and  retautm  the  virtues  ot 
volunteerlsm  In  our  people  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  years  and 
decades  ahead.  I  believe  this  commission 
is  an  important  first  step  in  this  essen- 
tial renewaL* 

By  Mr.  MKLCHKR: 
S  loss.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Vtoderal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the 
trajisportatlan  in  commerce  of  horses  in- 
tended for  slaughter,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  CHxnmittee  on  Agriculture, 

Nutrition,  and  Forestry.        

tanutn  •nMAnoMT  voa  aoasBB 
•  Mr  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today'  introducing  S.  1053,  the  Humane 
Transportation  of  Hones  intended  for 

Slaughter  Act  of  1981.  ,^„^ 

Both  the  Humane  Society  of  the  Tinned 

States  and  the  American  Horse  Council 
have  contacted  my  office  and  have  a^ed 
that  I  sponsor  this  legislation  to  regulate 
the  transportation  of  horses  Intended  for 
slaughto'.  .  .  . 

Thei«  is  no  such  regulation  needed  for 
show  hones,  pleasure  horses,  and  race 
horses,  because  theee  animals  are  «- 
tremely  valualde,  and  their  ownen  will 
see  to  their  care  without  govonmental 

interference.  ^  , 

But  slaughter  horses  have  no  such  pro- 
tection. 

Past  legislation  in  this  area  has  been 
aimed  as  amendmenta  to  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act,  which  specifically  exchides 
hones,  and  deaU  primarily  with  animals 

intended  for  reeeareh.  ,  „    *  -« 

My  bin  amends  the  Federal  Meat  m- 
spectton  Act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  the  regulation  of 
tranwortation  of  theee  horses.  This  act 
has  been  used  in  the  past  to  Insure  tbe 
humane  treatment  of  slaughter  animals 
and  I  fed  it  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bffl. 

WhUe  groups  like  the  Horse  Protection 
Assoclatlan  and  the  Society  tote  the  Pre- 
vention of  Caudty  to  Animals  are  not 
trying  to  close  the  slaughter  houses  that 
deal  with  these  unfortunate  animalii 
they  are  rl^tly  seeking  leglsUtlon  that 
would  ivohlbit  tbe  crud  and  Inhumane 
treatment  to  which  many  horses  have 
been  subjected  whfie  in  transit  for 
slaughter.  .    . 

An  increasing  demand  abroad  for 
horsemeat  has  seen  the  hidustry  in  this 
country  explode  m  recent  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
only  5  horse  slaughter  planta  existed 
in  this  country  in  1970,  untaig  4S.700 
horses  for  the  meat  export  trade.  Today 
there  are  30  plants,  kOUng  more  than 
325,000  horses  snd  shipping  130  minion 
pounds  of  meat,  mcaift  of  It  going  to 
Prance.  Belgium,  Hcdland,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

Mare  S.  Paulhus,  a  fidd  taivesUgator 
for  the  Humane  Society  potaita  out  ^at 
horses  do  not  travd  wcU  since  they  suf- 
fer a  good  deal  of  stress.  Tlie  Himane 
Society  has  documented  a  number  of 
cases  where  large  numben  of  horses  have 

been  crammed  taito  cattle  tracks  for  long 
trips  to  the  slaughterhouse  under  the 
worst  of  conditions. 
There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
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slaughter  of  horses  for  human  consump- 
tion abroad.  Most  of  the  animals  kiUed 
are  old.  Injured,  winded,  bad  tempered, 
or  have  some  other  defect.  What  is  wrong 
is  the  transportation  of  hones  that  are 
ao  badly  injured  that  they  should  be  Im- 
mediately destroyed  Instead  of  loading 
them  on  trucks.  What  is  wrong  Is  the  in- 
humane transport  of  the  animals  In  ways 
that  assure  nmny  of  them  die  before 
reaching  their  destination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  6.  1053  be  printed  hi  the 
RiccnD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bfll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd,  as 
follows: 

s.  io» 

Be  *t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bou$e  of 
RejnetentatlveB  of  the  United  Stmtee  of 
America  in  Oan§reu  OMembietf,  Tbat  thla 
Act  may  be  dtad  a*  tba  "Humane  Ttan^tor- 
tatlon  of  Honaa  Intended  for  «i»infc«»>  Act 
of  1081." 

8ac.  a.  Tbe  Act  of  August  37.  106«.  as 
amended  (7  VSjC.  1901-1906)  U  amended 
by  Inaartlag  aa  a  aeoond  title  tbe  following: 
"TTTIX  n— •nUBSPOBTATIOW  Qg  HCWSBS 

nrrsMDKD  fob  slauobtxb 

"Sac  301.  In  order  to  Inanre  borne  In- 
tended for  alaugbter  are  provided  bnmane 
treatment  and  can  It  la  nmnntlal  to  regulate 
the  transportation,  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  horaea  by  any  person  engaged  In  the 
tranaportatlon  in  oommeroe  of  boraaa  In- 
tended for  alaugbter. 
"Sac.  903.  Wbea  uaed  In  this  tlUe— 
"(a)  the  term  "person"  meana  any  indi- 
vidual, partnetablp,  firm,  company,  cofpora- 
tkm,  or  aaaoclatton: 

"(b)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Sec- 
retary ot  Agriculture  of  tbe  United  Staitea 
or  bis  representative  who  aban  be  an  em- 
ployee of  tbe  United  Statea  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

"(c)  the  term  "commerce"  mitaiw  trade, 
trafflc  commerce.  tranqKXtatlon  »i»««»n  the 
several  SUtea,  or  between  any  State,  terri- 
tory, possession,  or  the  DIatrlet  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo.  *«m1 
any  plaoe  outside  thereof;  or  between  points 
within  the  same  BUte.  tenltarlea  or  iiiaew 
slons.  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Bloo,  but  through 
any  place  outside  thereof;  or  within  any  ter- 
ritory, pnsssaslon.  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate, 
by  rule  within  six  months  after  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  stanteida  to 
goTem  tbe  humane  >«»'Min»^g  eara,  treat- 
ment, and  tranaportatUm  In  commene  of 
taorsee  Intended  tat  slaughter.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  Induds  mtwimmn  requirements 
with  reepect  to  handling,  feeding,  watering, 
loading,  sanltatton.  ventilation,  and  shelter 
from  extremes  of  weather  and  tampamtuns, 
alas  and  condition  of  vtfUele.  p<?ttthin  of 
horses  by  sei  and  siaa.  and  vatlfleatlaB  that 
the  horses  are  lit  to  travet 

"Sac.  304.  Tbe  Secretary  la  antborlaad  to 
oooperate  with  "«*^«'«  of  the  varlona  Statea 
or  poutlcal  subdlvlstona  tbaraoT  la  caxrylag 
out  the  provisions  of  tiii^  tttla. 

"Sac.  30B.  Wbea  oonstnUag  or  ■nftix'Jm 
the  provlalons  at  this  title,  tba  act. ««— »«TT«im. 
or  faUure  of  any  pexeon  acting  for  or  em- 
ployed by  any  person  *"t*g*"C  In  tbe  trana- 
portatlon of  bones  Intended  for  alaogbtar, 
within  the  scope  oT  his  employment  or  oOlce. 
shall  be  deemed  tbe  act,  omlaston  or  faUure 
of  tbe  person  »«|f«««g  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  horses  Intended  for  slai^tar  aa  wall 
as  of  such  pareon. 

"Sac.  306.  (a)  Any  peraon  — ^-g'-w  ta  tba 
tranqiortatlon  la  oommarea  of  hocaaa 
Intended  for  slau^ter  aball  kaap  leeoc^  as 
to  such  transportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b). 


"(b)(1)  Within  sU  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thle  tlUe,  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  preacrlbe  rules  as  to  the  nature 
of  such  reoorda  that  shall  bs  kept.  In- 
cluding the  namee  and  addreases  of  all  own- 
ers of  the  boraes  during  tbe  previous  thirty 
(SO)  daya  prior  to  sale,  the  bill  of  sale  or 
other  doeumentatian  of  sale. 

"(3)  Such  records  shall  be  retained  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  and  shaU  be  made  available 
at  all  reasoHShle  tlmea  for  Inspection  and 
copying  by  the  Secretary  or  his  autbortaed 
repreeentatlve. 

"Sk^  307.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  make 
such  Investigations  or  InqMctions  as  be 
Meems  necessary  to  determine  whether  any 
Y>erson  engaging  In  the  transportation  of 
horsee  Intended  for  slaughter  has  violated 
'at  is  violating  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
any  regulation  or  standard  issued  there- 
under. Aa  a  minimum,  such  Inflections  shaU 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  an  inspection 
by  each  Mdaral  Meat  Inq>ector  located  at 
tbe  alaugbter  plant  where  the  vehicle  shall 
arrive.  Far  each  inspection  and  Investiga- 
tion purpoeas  the  Secretary  shall  at  all  rea- 
sonable tlmee  have  aoeeas  to  tbe  plaoea  of 
buslneas.  to  the  facllltlee  and  vehicles  uaed 
to  transport  the  horses,  and  to  thoee  records 
required  to  be  kept  pursuant  to  aection  306. 
Tbe  Secretary  aball  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  be  deems  necessary  to 
permit  inqiectors  to  contlsrate  and  deetroy 
In  a  humane  manner  any  bone  found  to  be 
suffering  aa  a  result  of  a  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provlalon  of  thla  title  or  any 
regulation  or  standard  issued  tbarennder. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
slstB.  oppoaee,  Impedea,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or  <m 
account  of  tbe  performance  of  his  ofllcial 
duties  under  this  Utte  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  eSjOOO,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
three  years  or  both.  Whoever,  In  tbe  oom- 
mlaalnn  of  such  acta,  uses  a  deadly  or  dan- 
geroua  weapon  aball  be  lined  not  more 
than  gio/no  or  Inqirlaoned  not  more  than  ten 
yeara.  or  both. 

"(c)  Tba  Uhlted  Statea  District  Oourta.  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  tbe  District  Court  at 
tbe  Virgin  Uands,  tbe  hlgbest  court  of 
Samoa,  and  the  Umted  Statea 
of  other  tenltarles,  are  Tested  with 
Jurisdiction  to  qtecUlcaUy  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  vlotoUons  al  ttaU  Ti- 
tle, and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  In  aU  other 
Unda  of  caaee  arising  imder  this  Title,  except 
aa  provided  in  eection  30S(b)  of  this  Title. 

"ftsc.  308.  (a)  Any  peraon  that  vlolatee  any 
provision  of  thla  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation 
or  standard  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
thereunder,  may  be  asaeased  a  dvU  penalty 
by  tbe  Oecretaiy  of  not  more  than  Sl.OOO  for 
eadi  violation,  BMb  horse  Involved  shaU  con- 
aUtute  a  sepante  violation.  Bach  vlolatton 
and  eadi  day  during  wbldi  a  vlolaUon  oon- 
tinaaa  ahaU  be  a  aeparate  offenae.  MO  penalty 
aban  be  aaaaaaad  nnlees  sodi  person  is  given 
notlea  and  opportunity  for  a  bearing  with 
respect  to  tfaa  alleged  violation,  and  the  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  aaseesing  a  penalty  shaU 
be  final  and.condudTe  unices  the  a<reeted 
person  filea  aa  appeal  from  the  Secretary  a  or- 
der with  tha  appropriate  United  Statea  Court 
of  i^paala.  Upon  any  CaUure  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty aaaaassd  by  a  final  order  nndsr  thla  aec- 
tlon.  tiM  Saevetaiy  abaU  request  tbe  Attor^ 
nay  Oaaaral  to  InsUtute  a  dvU  action  in  a 
diatdet  eourt  of  tbe  United  Statea  or  other 
United  Statae  court  for  any  dlatrlct  in  which 
anch  peraon  ia  found  or  realdea  or  transacts 
bualnasa.  to  collect  tbe  penalty,  and  audi 
court  ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  bear  and 
dadde  any  each  action. 

"(b)  Any  potaon  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  tha  Saootary  lasaed  pursuant  to  thla  eec- 
tion may  within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  such 
an  ordsr,  aaA  review  of  such  order  m  the 
appropclata  Ualted  statea  Court  of 


and  such  Court  aball  have  esdnsive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin,  set  aaide,  suspend  (in  whole  or 
In  part)  or  to  determine  the  validity  of  tha 
Secretary's  order. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  vlolataa 
any  provision  of  this  Act  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  imprletmment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
91,000  or  both. 

"Sac.  300.  The  Secretary  is  autbortaed  to 
promulgate  aucb  rules,  regulatlona.  and  or- 
ders as  be  may  deem  necessary  in  onler  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 

"Sac.  310.  If  any  provision  al  this  TlUe  or 
tbe  application  of  any  anch  provision  to  any 
person  or  drcumstanoea  shall  be  bald  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Title  and  tbe  appUea- 
tlon  of  any  such  provlalon  to  pereona  or  dr- 
ctunstanoea  other  than  thoee  aa  to  which  it 
U  hdd  invalid  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sac.  311.  There  is  autbortaed  to  be  ^>pro- 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  tbe  pro- 
visions of  thla  Title  not  to  exceed  $ 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  endli«  October  1. 1981."  • 

By  Mr.  (HiENN: 
BJ.  Res.  73.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  wedc  brglnnlng  June  1,  1981, 
and  ending  June  7,  1981,  as  "Manage- 
ment Week  In  America":  to  the  (Tonunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 


•  Mr.  ausSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  1.  1981. 
through  June  7,  1981.  as  "Management 
We^  in  America"  in  recognition  of  the 
significant  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  American  economy  fay  the  professkm 
of  management. 

Management  We^  in  America  has 
grown  since  its  inception  in  1978.  under 
the  qxnsoiship  of  the  National  Man- 
agement Association,  a  Dayton.  <Milo- 
based  association  with  624NW  members 
nationwide.  Last  year  30  OovemotB  and 
numerous  local  (rfBdals  ceremoniously 
IKodaimed  the  first  we^  in  June  as  a 
time  to  appreciate  the  past  contribu- 
tl(H>8  of  management  pioftsslonsU  and 
recognise  the  oontlniied  crodal  impor- 
tance of  quality  management  to  the  at- 
tainment ot  our  national  goals. 

This  year,  national  recognition  should 
be  conferred  upon  Management  Week 
In  America  in  order  to  ti*«ght*ri  pubUc 
awaimess  <^  the  important  rde  the 
management  professian  plays  In  Ameri- 
can life.  A  commemorative  stamp  maik- 
ing  the  contrflNitlons  of  the  manage- 
ment  profession  wiU  be  issued  at  Phlla- 
ddphla  during  June.  But  I  bdleve  the 
C^mgress  and  the  executive  brandi.  too, 
should  Join  in  this  recognition  by  pas- 
sage (rf  a  Joint  restdutlon  and  issuance  of 
an  apmopriate  pmclamatlon.  which 
would  be  authorised  and  requested  by 
tbe  measure  I  am  introducing.* 


ADDITIONAL  CX36PONBORS 


a.  4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbarx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Paacr)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  4.  a  bfll  to  provide  a 
cap  on  Federal  unemployment  tax  rates 
in  cotaln  States. 

a.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AunxaosK.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Smpaasi) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  31,  a  bin 
to  amend  the  mtemal  Revenue  Code  of 
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ItM  with  wipact  to  tbe  <to*ictl«>n  <rf  c«r- 
tain  ■■iiiiinwi  In  caoiMetlan  with  tne 
I  uw  of  homes  and  the  rental  or 
to  family  members,  and  for 


Aft  the  leooeit  of  Mr.  Susn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Flonda  (iCr.  Cnus)  was 
Adiltd  as  a  ooaponaor  of  8. 45.  a  bill  to  re- 
form the  laws  rdatlnc  to  the  provlsloo  of 
fMenl  aastatance  In  order  to  provide 
State  and  local  gofemmcnts  with  greater 
lleiibUlty  in  managing  programs  and 
projects  using  such  assistance. 

S.  114 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoiiciin.  the 
aonator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  ZoumKT) 
iTM  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  114,  a  bill 
to  Bstii¥<«*»  ratlanal  criteria  for  the  Im- 
posttton  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for 
other  parposes. 

s.  tu 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  trom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hutdlk- 
sxoii).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
BiABLST) .  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Ml*.  DoLi)  were  added  as  cosponaors  of 
a  355.  a  Ull  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  for 
the  period  of  ttane  that  nonpatent  regula- 
tory requirements  prevent  the  marketing 
of  a  patented  product. 

S.  MT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DgCoHcon,  the 
Soiator  from  BawaU  (Mr.  Matsukaga) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  367.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38.  Dhlted  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
vlskms  of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  prnff«'d*"g«  resulting  from  federally 
Mithorised  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  MT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hinn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi?"**"»  (Mr.  Mklcbix)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  387.  a  blU  to 
amend  the  mtmial  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  system  of  caidtal  re- 
covery for  Investment  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  encourage  economic  growth 
Slid  modemlmtlan  tbrou^  increased 
capital  Investment  and  expanded  em- 
plovment  opportunities. 
a  SM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CKsmt.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HuraLOTOii) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  394.  a  bill 
to  cstshlish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Arson  Control  to  coordinate  Federal 
antiaison  programs,  to  amend  certain 
psovWons  of  the  law  rdattng  to  pro- 
grans  for  anon  Investigation,  preven- 
tion, and  detection,  and  for  other  pur- 


a  9*1 

At  ttw  request  of  Mr.  CBAvn.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  391 ,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  (rf  1947  to  pro- 
hibit the  unaothorlaed  disclosure  of  in- 
formatlan  Identifying  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  sources  and  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  procedures  to  protect 
the  secrecy  of  these  Intelligence  relatlon- 


a.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Csahstow)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
to  provide  estate  and  gift  tax  equity  for 
family  enterprises,  and  for  other  pur- 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAwromTH.  the 
Soiator  from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  BoetcB- 
wrrx)  was  added  as  a  cospwisor  of  8. 396, 
a  bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the  importa- 
Uon  of  automobUes  from  Japan  during 
1981.  1983.  and  1983. 

a.  410 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Jokwstoh.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  410.  a  biU  to 
r^orm  the  Powenrfant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  encourage  a  re- 
duction of  air  pollution  and  oil  consump- 
tion by  existing  electric  powerplants  and 
to  aid  utilities  in  converting  to  alternate 

fuels. 

a  4M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THrntMoifB.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BoiwcK)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  468,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  expand  the  eli- 
gibility of  former  prisoners  of  war  for 
certain  health-care  benefits  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    4*1 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Olxhw.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxu.) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hub- 
DLXSTOR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
491,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to 
survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

s.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stkvbhs.  the 
Senator  from  MinnesoU  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wm)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 

565.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowable  for  certain 
moving  expenses. 

s.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  JoHifSTON) , 

and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr. 

LoMC)   were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 

566.  a  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  retain  the  oil  per- 
centage depletion  rate  at  33  percent. 

•.  m 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  TRuaMOHS,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dnrroif), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Oolx), 
and  ttw  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr. 
AucsTmoMC)  were  added  as  cospons<Hi 
tit  8.  613.  a  bill  to  amend  section  1951  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

s.  •» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoittx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  (rf  8.  633.  a  bill  to 
control  the  export  of  hazardous  wastes. 


s.  sat 

At  the  request  ol  Mr.  Hxnix.  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jipssif). 
the  Senator  from  South  DakoU  (Mr. 
PaissLSK).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Staitobo).  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DsCoHcnn) .  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  Buxsick).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Livni).  the 
SenatOT  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bavcxib), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahmoit)  . 
the  Senatm-  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixoh). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gocb- 
watxi).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PxxcT)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  635.  a  bill  to  effect  certain  reorga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
strengthen  Federal  programs  and  poli- 
cies for  combating  lntematl(Hial  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

a.  •>• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matrias.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxx)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  655,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  a 
State,  or  political  subdivision,  may  tax 
certain  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  Stotes. 

a.  Tia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CRArxs.  the 

Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ciahstom)  . 
the  Senator  from  Marjiand  (Mr. 
Mathias).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Hatakawa).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mslchsk)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Fell) 
were  added  as  oospODaon  of  8.  736.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of  Illegally 
taken  fish  and  wildlife, 
a.  Tfo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpiild), 
the  SenatOT  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sup- 
sou),  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHMSTOif)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  8.  750,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
nonrefundable  tax  credlto  for  invest- 
ments in  qualified  industrial  energy 
efficiency  and  fuel  converston  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
a.  Tsi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bavcvs.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hsplih) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  753.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of 
reasonable  court  costs  and  certain  fees 
to  prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
a  TM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rogls.  the  Sen- 
ate from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rosxn  C. 
Btu»  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
790,  a  bill  to  amend  section  44  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
credH  against  tax  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  new  principal  residences,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

a.  aoT 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bchxitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  807.  a 
bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  of  Federal  aaslstanoe  in  order 
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to  simplify  and  coordinate  the 
ment  of  Federal  assistance  prograau 
and  requirements,  provide  assistance  re- 
cipients with  grcmter  flexibility,  and 
in»Ti<Tni«»i  the  administrative  burden  and 
adverse  economic  impact  of  such  pro- 
grams and  requirements, 
a.  all 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaolxtoii)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  811.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Pud  Use  Act  of  1978  to  permit  local 
dlstributHon  companies  to  continue  na- 
tural gas  service  to  residential  customers 
for  outdoor  lighting  fixtures  for  which 
natunJ  gas  was  provided  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  aTi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapii.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpixlo). 
the  Senator  from  Mmtana  (Mr.  Mxl- 
chex).  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Saibakxs)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  873.  a  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  Viet- 
nam-era veterans'  eligibility  for  read- 
justment counseling  and  related  mental 
health  services. 

a.  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEoa,  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was  added 
as  a  cospcMisor  of  S.  885.  a  bill  to  amend 
sections  593,  7701.  and  856  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  tax 
treatment  of  loans  secured  by  stock  In 
cooperative  bousing  corjxntitions. 
a.  toa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  l^traMOwo.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  OxCoiicna) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  909.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  section  934  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trtd  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  mandatMy  mtnttnnm  sentence  for 
or  carries  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
or  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felcxiy.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

!     8.SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucvs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sntpsoir)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  933.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  promote  the  effective  investi- 
gation and  proeecuti(m  of  livestock  fraud. 

S.9T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxmnoT.  tbe 
SenaUn-  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Imodtb)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  974.  a  bill  to 
ammd  chapter  44  of  Utle  18  erf  the  United 
States  Code  to  control  handgun  crime, 
a  leia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CiAirsToir.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Biaolet)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olehh ) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1015,  a  bill 
to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTION  agency. 

aaiTATB  joorr  BxaoLvnoir  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoote.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oolowatex)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
ResoluUon  13.  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 


thotlae  and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate November   14  of  each  year  as 
"Operating  Room  Nurses  Day." 
asMATc  jonrr  BBaoLxmoM  ta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heuiz.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
PBXET ) .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TtoHGAs) .  the  Senattn-  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  JomntoH),  and  tbe  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchxll)  were  added 
as  coQMnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  June 
of  each  year  as  "National  Garden  Wedc." 
snrATB  jonrr  ■■aoLTrnoir  4t 
At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Weickxx.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pexct)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  47.  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
beginning  May  10.  1981.  as  'Tfatlonal 
Small  Business  Week." 

sntATX  Jonrr  acaoLvnoir  so 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCohcihi.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasbbe).  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota iUr.  Buboick).  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassbbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50.  a  Joint  resdutlan  desig- 
nating July  17. 1981  as  "NaUonal  P.O.W.- 
MJJL  Recognition  Day." 

sbkatb  joorr  aasoLvnoii  s« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hediz.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PxaxmBE) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  54.  a  Joint  resolutian 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stttuUon  to  protect  tbe  peoide  of  tbe 
United  States  against  excessive  govern- 
mental burdens  and  inMn^m^i  flacal  wnd 
monetary  policies  by  limiting  total  out- 
lays of  the  Government. 

SBf  ATB  Jonrr  aKBOLtiTioir  ao 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robebt  C.  Btxd. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heplih) 
was  added  as  a  coqxmsor  of  Senate  Joint 
RcMlutlon  59.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  square  dance  as  the  national 
folk  dance  of  the  United  States. 
aaNATx  joxMT  KEsoLonoir  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Son- 
ata- from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bobmoc). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'.Aiuto).  the  Senator  from  TntHatift 
(Mr.  LooAB).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClube)  .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
Una  (Mr.  Melcheb).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pbtob),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  SABBAins).  tbe  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbmtsbh) 
woe  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  63.  a  Joint  resolutian  to 
authorlae  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  we^  of  September  30 
through  38.  1981  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  WedL" 

aBKATB  JOIMT  BxaoLunoiT  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sena- 
tor £rom  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wekkeb),  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpbbs) 
toeSmator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
ROKPRBET).  the  Senator  from  TtMitow^ 
(Mr.  I«6AB).  the  Senator  from  Oiegon 
(Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from  M^ 
York  (Mr.  lyAicATo),  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gobtoh)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  J<rint  Rea- 
olution  65,  a  Joint  resolution  proclaim- 
ing Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorsiy 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  ascertain  from  the 
Soviet  Uni<«  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return  to 
freedom. 

sDfATB  cx>ircuaBnrT  asaoLunoM  4 

At  the  request  Of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  South  Candina  (Mr.  Trubmohb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolutian  4,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  impi»m»ntlng  the 
objectives  of  the  Intematianal  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  (1981) . 

anrATK  ocnrcuaanrr  asaoLTrnoir  10 

At  the  request  Of  Mr.  Maxhus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  16.  to  declare  April  as 
"Fair  Housing  Month." 

amATK  ooMcmuBnrr  aaaoLunoir  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golbwateb,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoTHiBAa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  18.  a  concurrent  res- 
olution relating  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  in  the  Ukraine. 

SKMAIX  BBSOLUnolf   8T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heihz.  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahbolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olutitm  87.  &  resoluti(m  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress  not 
enact  legislation  to  tax  social  aecuilty 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SCKATS   KCaOLimOlf    11* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DbCohcihi.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  115.  rdating  to  the  coOi- 
sion  of  a  U.S.  submarine  and  a  Japanese 
freighter. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sabbahxb). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Maxsv- 
HAGA) .  atid  the  Senator  from  Comectlcnt 
(Mr.  Dooo)  were  added  as  ooqwnsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  115.  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbhtoii.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olutitm  115.  supra. 

axMATK  maaoLTrnoM  iia 

At  the  request  Of  Mr.  LoHG.  the  Senator 
from  Aiiaona  (Mr.  Goldwaxxb)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  C3eorgia  (Mr.  MArmGLT).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacx- 
soH),  the  Senator  from  West  mrglnla 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DncoM ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Oochbah)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolutian  116.  a 
resolution  relating  to  a  proposed  merger 
between  Texas  International  Airlines  and 
Continental  Airlines. 
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uttanmn  no.  •• 

At  th«  iWMrt  of  Mr.  Cluiwww.  tbe 

aanlbor  tran  New  JetMy  (Mr.  Bmblst)  . 

andtte  SHMfcor  from  Ohio  (Mr.  OLsaa) 

,m  ^^1^^  na  oosponaort  of  »mwi«fcng>t 

Na  St  inunded  to  be  P«>P«^  *f  ®,*S; 
a  biU  to  Mithorlae  •ppropriftUODs  for  tbe 
I  Corp*.  UMl  for  oChw  purpoees. 


HUniXB  OF  HEARINae 


^^____ r  Am  ii«nm»L 

Mr.  ifcCLDRX.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  would 
like  to  MUMNinM  for  the  inf ormaUon  of 
tiM  8«aU  and  the  pubUc  the  achedullng 
of  &  DubBe  heartnc  before  the  Committee 
on  ttMm  and  NaUirml  Reeources  on 
Senate  Joint  Raeolutlon  71.  e  reKtlutton 
to  eppcove  the  ooostltutlaD  for  the  Vlrdn 


soaoomoma  ow  imvovATioK  ahb 
TacsMot.oaT 

Mr.  wnCKKR.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Informanon  oi 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  that  the  hear- 
Inc  prevloualy  scheduled  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Umo^atlon  and  Technology  of 
the  «^"*"  Bualnees  Committee  on  S.  881. 
the  Small  Bueiness  Innovation  Act  of 
1981.  hae  been  reecheduled  for  Wednee- 
day.  May  IS.  IMI.  «t  9:S0  ajn.  In  room 
4H.  RuHtf  Senate  Offloe  BulkUnc.  San- 
ator  RoBKMi  will  chair  the  meetlnf . 

mr  further  Information  contact  Anne 
Sullivan  of  the  Small  Burtnew  Commit- 
tee at  224-6175. 

Kowoouuxmm  am 


The  hearing  win  be  held  on  Friday. 
IIKV  8.  hfwtp"«"g  at  10  ajn.  In  room  3110 
oTtbe  Dtrkan  Senate  Offlce  Building. 

Thoee  wMilng  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  siribmlk  written  statements  for  the 
tMATtas  recort  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mmaeon  mergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

room  S104.  DIrksen  Senate  OfBce  Bulld- 
taig.  Wadilngton.  D.C.  30610. 

rat  farther  Information  regarding  this 
bflulng.  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Jim  Bebne  at  2a4-3&«4. 

AMD 


Ut.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Hfca  to  a"""""**  fbr  the  Inf ormatlon  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources win  hold  a  hearing  on  8.  707^ 
Mg,  and  other  alternative  tlnanrlng 
for  the  strategic  petroleum 


TtM  hmr*^  wiU  be  hdd  on  Friday, 
May  8  Iwglimlni  at  1:S0  pjn.  In  room 
SllO  of  the  DMsen  Senate  Offlce 
Building. 

rar    further   Information    regarding 
this  bearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  SIndelar  at  234-4a«. 
gowooMMxn^  ow  FDKJC  ums  Asa 

Mr.  WAUiOP.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  would 
Uke  to  aonoanee  for  the  Inf ormatlan  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
eonmdttee  on  P«dblle  Lands  and  Reeenred 
Water  wffl  bold  a  hearing  on  8.  910.  to 
^monri  the  Land  and  Water  Conserv»- 
tlon  Vteid  Act  of  1886,  as  amended 

THe  hsartaw  Is  scheduled  for  Ihun- 
day.  Mmt  7,  *««'g«"«iny  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
3110  ot  the  DIrksen  Senate  Offlce  Bond- 
ing. 

Tlftoee  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearlnc  record  should  wrtte  to  the  Omn- 
mtttae  on  EDecgy  and  Natural  Resourees. 
Soboanntttae  on  PabUc  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water,  room  S104.  Diifcsen  Senate 
OfBce  Bonding.  Washington,  D.C.  30610. 

For  further  Infbcmatlon  regarding 
ttiese  hearlnga.  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevlnetto  at  224-6181. 


Mr.  DANFCmiH.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  scheduled  for  AprU  30  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Bxpend- 
Ituns.  Research  and  Rules  are  Indefl- 
nttdy  postponed.  Persons  Interested  m 
these  hearings,  irtilch  were  to  have  con- 
cerned the  Federal  Procurement  System, 
should  contact  Patricia  Otto,  chief  clerk, 
at  224-0211. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CCMifMnTEES 
TO  MEET 


coMMxrm  oir 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Fteeign  Rdations  be  authorlaed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  29.  for  the  purpose 
of  hcdding  hearinga  on  Peace  Corps  leg- 
islation and  the  nomination  hearings 
of  Lawrence  Bagleberger  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs: 
on  Thursday,  AprU  30.  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  hearings  on  OPIC  and  the 
nominatian  hearings  on  Charles  Wick 
to  be  Dtrector  of  ICA  and  Nfcdudas 
Vdlotes  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs:  and  on  Friday.  May  1.  to  hold 
markup  hearings  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorisation. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  to 
my  understanding  that  the  request  has 
been  cleared  on  our  side.  We  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 
atmooMjfitTiB  o«  nrraoiATioirAi.  ■oomnoc 


Works  be  authorlaed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  29,  to  hold  hearings  on  highway 
leglsUUon. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  that 
has  been  cleared  on  our  side,  and  we 
have  no  objection.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
omaams    oir    BrvBomcBirr    ams    fohjo 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
an  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  AprU  30,  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Oerald  Carmen  to  be  administrator  to 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OOICMRTB  CM  TWB  JUBiCIABT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  m- 
day.  May  1,  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  114, 
a  bin  establi^iing  criteria  for  the  Im- 
position of  the  death  penalty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

coMMrrm  on  bnvibonkbnt  and  rawuc 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee  on  International  Econonilc  Policy 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  1,  to  hold  hearings  on 
Issues  of  concern  to  American  children 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  We  have  no 
objection. 

The  PREBEDCNG  OITICER.  Wlttiout 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  STEVBHS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  TtanqDortatlon  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Envlroomcnt    and    Public 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday.  May  4.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Hemandes  to  be  Deputy  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  thto 
has  been  cleared  on  the  minority  side. 
There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

•UBOOMMITm  ON  TBS   CONSIITUIION 

Blr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorlaed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday.  May  4.  to  hold  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  41.  a  proposed 
constitutianal  amendment  relating  to 
affirmative  action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  thto 
has  been  cleared  on  the  minority  side. 
There  to  no  objection.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 
BxracoMMims  on  o*ifT<M«TPN  AN*  ■srtron 
roucT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsuilmous  consent  that  the  Subcwnmit- 
tee  on  immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
authorised  to  hold  hearings  dining  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  5. 


Wednesday.  May  8.  and  Thursday.  May  7, 
for  the  purpeae  of  dlsnisslng  the  Com- 
mlsirtfln  TTP"** 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  There  to  no  objection 
on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coisent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the 
CcHnmittee  oa  the  Judldary  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  8.  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  391,  a  biU  dealhig  with  agents 
identity. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
to  no  objection  on  the  minority  side. 

TtM  PRESIDINO  OIVICIEH.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

stmooMioms  on  ssPASAVKm  or  mwsss 

Mr.  S1EVBN&  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary  be  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  ibtt  seeslon  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  6  and 
Friday,  May  8,  to  hold  hearings  on  8. 168, 
a  bUl  dealing  with  the  origin  of  human 
life. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Tltere  to  no  objection 
on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

COMXITm  OM  KNmoNKSNT  AMD  rDBUC 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  atk. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  imnirinn  of 
the  Senate  on  May  11  and  May  IS  for  the 
purpose  (tf  marking  up  pending  authori- 
sation legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
to  no  objection  on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

•UBCOKMirm  ON   THS  OONeiHUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary  be  authorlaed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  Mky  6,  and  lliuraday.  May  7. 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  884  and  S.  886. 
biUs  dealing  with  mtmldpal  UahlUty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

OOMlOTm    ON    OOI 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  T^anqwrta- 
Uon  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  con- 
firmation hearings  on  Paul  Vender  Myde 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Congressional  Affairs  and  Arlene 
TrtpleU  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Administration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


SUKOaUDTRS   ON 

Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.  Presklent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Labor  of  the  Coomilttee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  be  authorlaed  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  hold  hearings  on  the  Davto/Bacon 
Act. 

Tlie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICSH.  Without 
objectian.  It  to  so  ordered. 

OOMMRTiB   ON   COMMTS,   STIMTCl,    AND 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
Bwslon  of  the  Senate  today  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  up  S.  608.  the  Alrjwrt 
and  Airway  System  Development  Act  of 
1981.  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  and  S.  898.  the  MCmphto  Interna- 
tt<mal  Airport  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
Objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


ADOrnONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANSWERS  RECEIVED  FROM  DAVID 
STOCKMAN  TO  QUESTIONS  ASKED 
BY  SENATOR  GLENN 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1981.  Mr.  Davkl  Stockman  came 
before  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  hto  confirmation  hearing  as 
Director  of  OMB.  A  few  days  later,  on 
January  12. 1  sent  to  Mr.  Stodonan  a  list 
of  questions  to  be  answered  for  the 
record.  Thto  list  was  sent  separatdy  from 
another  set  of  questions  submitted  by  the 
Conmitttee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  Ih 
the  course  of  the  ovanlzatlon  of  M^. 
Stockman's  operation  at  OMB  the  list 
of  Questkms  I  sent  him  was  mlq^laced. 
On  February  20.  I  resiAmltted  these 
questions  and  the  answers  to  them  were 
flnaUy  recdved  on  Mardi  25.  It  to  un- 
fortunatdy  too  late  to  Indude  these 
questions  and  answers  in  the  hearing 
record  whkh  was  sent  to  the  printer 
some  time  ago.  However,  since  Mr. 
Stodman  would  like  to  have  hto  answers 
recorded  as  an  addendum  to  the  dBdal 
record.  I  ask  to  have  the  questions  and 
answers  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 


Omcm  or  ittMtanmrr  and  Btmor. 

W(UM$tt«tM.  DX:.,  March  25.  l$»t. 
Hon.  John  M-Qt^m. 
SuheommttUe  on  Snern,  Suelear  ProUfer- 

mtloH  mmd  rederal  ServUsea.  Oommlttee  o» 

Oootmmenttl  ApOn,  ir«fc«»f<«m.  DJC. 

DBAS  JoHir:  Tnrlnswl  sn  my  wponii  to 
the  twMity  qnactlMia  yoa  mitmltted  m  eoa- 
Jimetkm  with  my  ooolliimtlon  bearing  be- 
fore tlM  Senate  Oommlttae  on  OovenunentsI 
Affsln.  on  January  •.  lOSl. 

I  am  eorrr  tbeae  qaeetkma  were  not 
answered  with  the  orlgbial  eet  of  SB  qoes- 
tloas  that  was  enlmlttail  by  the  Committee, 
ae  yon  know,  theee  qnestion*  were  not  In- 
eladed  with  the  orlclnal  aet.  Itarertheleea.  I 
would  like  theee  questkms.  and  my  rmpoMeM 
to  Umbb.  recorded  aa  an  addendum  to  the 


ITiank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  reepond 
to  your  <|iiwlliiiMi. 
Slaeerdy. 

Oavd  a.  8ioacicAir. 


Question  l:  In  your  "Boonomle  Dnnklik'' 
ipeech  you  llat  14  eafety,  and  enTlnmmental 
regulatlona  you  want  to  see  poetponed  la 
order  to  "Jolt  bualnaae  conlldence  and  mar- 
ket psfchMogy  in  a  favorable  dlreetloa."  Toa 
then  list  the  impact  of  theee  ragulattans.  bat 
you  only  put  the  eost  to  Indnetiy— you  never 
mention  the  potential  baneflta  to  aoelety 
from  theee  regulations.  Uke  the  Uvea  and  In- 
Jurlea  saved  from  peaitve  leetralnte  (auto- 
matle  seat  beiu  and  air  begi)  or  the  cost  of 
oMllilan  repairs  saved  by  the  6  m.p  Ji.  stand- 
ard bumper.  Do  you  feel  theee  benedte  dont 
have  to  be  wlgtied  In  the  balance?  Or  do  yoa 
feel  there  are  no  baoeflta  from  theee  pro- 
poeed  rngnUtlansT 

Answer  1:  Begnlatlons  Impoae  substantial 
burden  on  the  economy.  Although  theee  bor- 
dMia  are  accompanied  by  bensflti.  the  na- 
tion doea  not  know  the  magnitude  of  either 
the  burdens  or  the  beneflta.  Theretore.  It  to 
only  appropriate  to  twerpoMe  tagulattoae  on- 
tll  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  accu- 
rately aaeeee  both  coats  and  beneflta.  Above 
aa.  I  believe  we  need  artrtltkinal  time  to 
firamlne  not  Just  the  regulations  I  men- 
tioned In  my  article  but  also  othen  to  aa- 
•ure  that  ooate  and  benefits  hawe  been  as- 
aeeeed  aceuratMj  and  that  leaat  coat  altar- 
natlvea  have  been  eelected, 

Once  we  have  crmpletert  this  leeaeemasMit 
we  can  than  detennlne  what  areea  of  oar  ao- 
dety  need  further  attention 
accordingly. 

Question  2:  Tour  flMmo  oaUa  for 
fitting  mandatary  coat-benefit  standarda  In 
eslsting  etatutee  like  the  Cleen  Air  Act; 
■hooldnt  this  be  part  of  your  own  reeom- 
mendatfama  to  the  Preeldent  for  regnlatory 
deferralaf  Will  you.  In  fact.  Inootporate  sncH 
analyaee  In  yoar  recomenrtatlofw?  Will  yoa 
give  your  pledge  on  thia  to  the  Ocmmlttee? 

Answer  S:  The  Clean  Air  Act,  ae  Inter- 
pnted  bj  the  coaita.  prohltatta  IPA  from 
oooaldeflng  coat  In  eettlng  certain  atr  potta- 
tlon  standarda.  Thla  denlea  >PA  the  ablltty 
to  nee  Informatlnn  thai  la  ileal Ij  iiawntlal 
to  eettlng  emnnmlfi  standarda.  One  raault  Is 
that  a  doner  la  ^tent  to  reduce  emieilaiis 
from  one  eoaree  when  the  seme  dollar  could 
buy  a  greater  reduetlaa  In  emlsitaBe  from 
a  different  eouroe.  Knsortng  that  coats  are 
fully  rnnalilfirert  In  eettlng  an  air  poDntlaa 
standarda  win  be  one  of  the  Admlnletratlon% 
top  prloittiee  when  the  < 
revlakms  to  the  Clean  Air  Aet  thla  i 

QueetloH  S:  In  hie  confirmation 
Mr.  Baldrlge.  Coouneree 
nate  stated  that  President 
oonaider  talking  with  the  Japanese  to  ob- 
tain aome  type  of  voluntary  leelisliiti  on 
Japaneee  auto  Importa.  Baaed  on  pcittlona 
yonVe  taken  In  the  peat,  eeini  lellj  year  op- 
poettlon  to  the  OtryalOT  ball-oat.  I  taavw  the 
Impreeelon  that  you  oppoee  Baaasaraa  to 
prop  up  the  auto  Indnetry  and  protect  It 
from  market  foreea.  My  qtieetlon  Is  whether 
you  agree  with  Mr.  BaldMge  and  If  eo  how 
thla  equarea  with  four  prevlona  viewet 

Anewer  S:  Tlie  qneetlaa  of  whetbar  to  aaak 
a  leatrteUon  In  Imports  of  eiitnmnlHlas  Is 
stin  under  review  within  the  Reegsn  Ad- 
ministration. Htowever  the  Imoe  le  nadved. 
It  le  clear  that  the  main  aUmutas  to  the  TSA. 
auto  Induetry  will  come  not  ftam  leeUlitlie 
trade  aetlona  but  from  the  poetttve  effects 
on  InvMtment.  coneumer  ilemeiiil.  and  In- 
tareet  ratae  that  will  reeuH  from 
Beagan^  economic  recovery  program. 

Queetlon  4:  Tou  stated  In  ' 
Interview  with  the  VOlage  Voice  that  -^ha 
role  of  Oovemment  la  to  take  care  cf  be 
ildM  aU  the  traditional  llili^a  aileiiiallllm 
In  a  maitet  economy.  *H0  fizm."  you  stated, 
"U  going  to  bave  a  aafe  workidaee  iinki  the 
Government  requlrea  it.  Ilo  firm  la  going  to 
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aa»  Um  ooU«ctlT«  rMOurcaa  of  tocicty  pru- 
^Untiy — %xi,  wmUr,  Imnd — unleM  the  CtoT- 
•nunant  wUbUabM  llmlU." 

Tat  much  o(  your  braadsr  crado.  m  you 
■at  It  out  in  your  "Iconomto  Dunktrk" 
BMno  to  r'f*^  at  curtalUnc  Oovammant 
ncuUtton  in  pradaaly  tbaaa  araaa  In  tba 
Intaraat  of  aUowlng  a  fr««  eooDomy  to 
opanta. 

How  do  you  raooneUa  thaaa  vlawa  and.  In 
particular,  bow  do  you  draw  tha  llna 
whan    Oo^ammant    intarrantlon    '- 
araaa  UvaUdt 

Answer  4:  Thara  U  no  IneonaUtancy  ba- 
twMn  prataetlng  the  public  from  baaarda  In 
tha  workplace  and  the  enTlronmant  wban 
markata  fail  to  do  ao.  and  proTldlng  that 
protaetkn  aa  ooat-effeeUvely  ••  poeatble. 

Then  la  no  markatplaca  for  enTlronman- 
tal  laaourcaa:  naltbar  tha  ownan  of  amoke- 
Btacka  nor  tba  people  who  aufler  from  the 
■BMka  are  in  a  poaltlon  to  vote  with  their 
doUara  for  more  or  leaa  clean  air.  Thla  la  the 
baatc  rsttonala  for  Oovamment  intarran- 
Uon:  to  proTlda  a  Taluad  good  which  tbe 
market  falls  to  deliver.  But  two  other  con- 
dition* must  be  met  to  Justify  Federal  regu- 
lation, nrat,  regulation  must  be  the  moat 
eaat>affaetlTe  of  the  avaUable  altematlvaa. 
including  relying  on  Imperfect  marketa  or 
on  State  and  local  authorltlea.  And  second, 
tha  public  muat  gain  more  in  the  value  of 
tha  protection  It  receive*  than  it  pays  for 
that  protection  In  higher  taxes  and  prloca. 
I  do  not  qoaatlon  the  value  of  safe  work- 
placaa  and  a  clean  environment,  but  I  do 
qtiaatton  whether  many  Federal  regidatlona 
ara  providing  tha  right  amount  of  protection 
at  tba  least  poaalbla  eoat. 

Question  S:  The  General  Accounting  Ofllce 
Act  of  IMO  confers  broad  authority  on  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  to  seek  Judicial  enforce- 
mant  of  OACys  rights  of  access  to  Informa- 
tion. Including  information  from  Executive 
Branch  agandea.'  I'^e  Act  does  provide  an 
axeepitlan  to  tha  enforcement  remedy  for  cer- 
tain matarlala '  If  the  Prealdent  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  OUB  personally  eertlflaa  that  "disclo- 
sure of  socb  material  to  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
aral  eouM  raaaonably  be  expected  to  substan- 
tially Impair  tha  operations  of  the  Fsderal 
Oovammant.'*  However,  the  legislative  his- 
tory makes  dear  that  this  certification  au- 
thority should  be  invoked  "only  on  very  rare 
orcaalons.  If  ever."  ■ 

Do  yoa  agree  that  the  OAO  must  be  afford- 
ed full  and  prompt  access  to  Executive 
Branch  InformaUon? 

Would  you  agree  that  the  certification  au- 
thority ondar  the  General  Accounting  Offlce 
Act  should  be  Invoked  very  rarely.  If  ever? 

Can  you  envlslsn  any  clrcrunstances  tmder 
which  you  would  feel  compelled  to  Invoke 
tba  eartUcatlon  authority? 

Answar  S:  Tea.  we  agree  that  the  OAO 
muat  be  afforded  ftin  and  prompt  arrnas  to 
■ncutlva  Branch  Information.  Although  the 
OAO  Act  of  IMO  catabllshes  procedures  for 
axenpttng  certain  Information  from  such  ac- 
eaaa,  tha  Instances  In  which  those  exemp- 
tions may  be  exercised  should  not  arise  often. 
The  Senate  Committee  Report  No.  90-S7O 
lefeiauosa  with  approval  tcatlmony  "that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  alwaya  sought  to  re- 


>  Pub.  L.  No.  96-338.  approved  AprU  3.  1960. 
aactlan  lOa  amending  saeUon  313  at  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  mi.  31  UB.C. 

'The  matarlala  potentially  covered  by  the 
aaoeptloo  are  inter-  or  Intra-ageney  doeu- 
menta  or  law  enforcement  records  that  would 
be  exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  spe- 
dfled  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tlon  Act. 

•&  Bap.  No.  96-070.  at  p.  •  (1960). 


solve  acceas  dlaputaa  with  OAO  expeditiously 
and  on  the  basis  of  reaaonabln  aocommoda- 
Uons."  (Page  8.)  With  thU  hUtory,  we  do  not 
anUdpate  that  the  authority  of  31  VA.C.  64 
will  or  should  be  used  frequently. 

Beeauae  of  the  generally  cooperative  work- 
ing arrangements  we  have  had  with  the  OAO 
concerning  access  to  records,  I  do  not  now 
foraaea  drcumstaneea  which  vrould  warrant 
the  uaa  of  my  certification  authority. 

Question  8:  A  recent  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  panel  report  recom- 
mandad  strengthening  the  role  of  OICB— 
particularly  the  management  side — as  a  step 
toward  Improving  the  current  "crisis  of  pub- 
He  management."  Based  on  what  you  have 
been  learning  about  OMB.  do  you  at  this 
time  foresee  a  need  tor  any  changes  on  either 
the  budget  or  management  tide  to  address 
the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Academy  or 
problems  you  have  Identified? 

Answer  8:  I  would  want  to  withhold  Judg- 
ment at  this  point  on  any  major  organisa- 
tional changes  in  OMB.  We  received  the 
panel  report  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
(February  19).  I  know  that  the  Academy  Is 
concerned  about  OUB's  capacity  to  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  Prealdent  to  the  major  areas 
of  concern  represented  on  the  management 
side  of  OBCB.  I  assure  you  that  I.  my  deputy, 
and  my  senior  associates  are  reviewing  the 
Academy's  report  very  carefully  and  we  are 
proceeding  with  our  plan  to  meet  with  the 
panel  at  a  convenient  time  to  explore  their 
Ideaa  in  greater  detail.  In  the  meantime  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  I  told  the  senior  career 
staff  of  OUB.  I  am  Impressed  by  their  pro- 
fessionalism, their  dedication,  and  the  high 
caliber  of  the  OMB  staff  product. 

Question  7:  A  few  weeks  ago  Common 
Cause  Issued  a  report  on  the  OAO.  One  of 
Ita  main  recommendations  waa  that  OiSB 
devote  more  resources  to  program  evaluation 
and  take  explicit  responsibility  for  ensuring 
agency  responsiveness  to  OAO's  recommen- 
dations. How  do  you  see  OMB's  role  in  as- 
suring that  Executive  Branch  agenclea  fol- 
low through  on  OAO's  recommendations?  To 
what  extent  do  you  want  to  systematise  the 
way  OMB  aasurcs  Itself  that  agenclea  ade- 
quately conalder  OAO's  recommendations? 

Answer  7:  It  has  long  been  a  requirement 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  that  agenclea  of  the  Executive 
Branch  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
findings,  suggestions,  and  recommendations 
of  OAO  reports  on  the  vrork  of  their  agen- 
clea. OMB  Circular  No.  A-SO  requlrea  agen- 
clea to  report  to  OMB  within  sixty  calendar 
days  after  formal  transmission  of  a  OAO  re- 
port concerning  their  actlvltlea.  The  agency 
report  Informs  us  of  the  agency's  views  on 
the  findings,  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  OAO  and  Identlfiea  the  action  taken 
or  planned  by  the  agency  In  response  to  each 
recommendation.  We  review  the  agency  re- 
port. Identify  OAO  report  Items  requiring 
follow-up  action,  and.  when  necessary,  en- 
encourage,  assist  and  coordinate  corrective 
action  by  the  agencies  concerned.  If  correc- 
tive action  has  not  already  been  completed, 
an  astlmated  date  of  completion  muat  be 
given  and  a  second  report  submitted  to 
OMB  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
given  for  completion  of  the  action.  Through 
thla  aystematlc  review  and  follow-up  we  en- 
sure that  the  agenclea  take  approorlate  cor- 
rective action  in  reaponse  to  OAO  recom- 
mendations. 

Question  8:  The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1960  eatabllshes  an  Ofllce  of  Information 
and  BaguUtory  Affairs  within  OMB  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  act.  What  efforts  ara 
being  taken  to  staff  up  this  ofllce.  and  do  you 
foreaee  any  dlfllcultlea  In  having  It  fully 
operatloaal  by  tha  April  1st  effective  date 
of  tba  aett 


Answer  6:  On  January  30,  1961.  I  an- 
nounced the  eatabllahmant  of  tha  Ofllce  of 
InfOTmatlon  and  Regulatory  Affalra  as  re- 
quired by  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1960.  Mr.  James  C.  Miller  m  haa  been  ap- 
pointed as  tbe  first  Administrator. 

Initially  thU  Ofllce  will  Include  the  staff 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Regulatory  and  Information 
Policy.  OMB  (46  poaltlona).  In  addition,  on 
or  about  April  1961,  the  Ofllce  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy,  Department  of  Commerce 
(38  positions)  will  be  transferred  to  OMB/ 
IRA.  Also,  later  this  year  the  Regulatory 
Analyala  Staff  of  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  SUblllty  (30  positions)  wlU  Join  the 
new  Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs.  As  a  result  of  these  transfers,  the 
new  Offlce  will  have  an  authorised  strength 
of  90  poaltlona  In  1981  and  1963. 

Question  9:  Modem  computer  technology 
offers  tremendous  potential  for  improving 
the  delivery  of  government  services  and  re- 
ducing government  coeta— one  of  tbe  pri- 
mary goals  of  tbe  incoming  Administration. 
However,  OMB  haa  been  criticised  for  taking 
a  far  too  paaalve  role  In  promoting  Inltla- 
tlvaa  to  reallaa  this  potential.  The  Prealden- 
tlal  Reorganisation  Project  on  automatic 
data  proceaalng  and  many  reports  from  OAO 
have  uken  OMB  to  task.  Do  you  plan  an 
active  leadership  role  for  OMB  In  this  area? 
What  goals  do  you  have?  And  how  do  you 
Intend  to  get  moving  on  this  subject? 

Answer  9:  We  agree  that  modem  com- 
puter '  technology  offers  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  Improving  the  delivery  of  govern- 
ment services  and  reducing  governmental 
coata.  OMB  win  provide  the  leadership  to 
exploit  this  technology  through  our  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
of  1960  (PX.  98-611).  This  Act.  among  other 
things,  establishes  an  Offlce  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs  within  OMB  to  over- 
see and  develop  poUclea  governing  tbe  man- 
agement of  Federal  Information  resources. 
While  our  responsibility  encompasses  all 
Federal  information  reeourcea,  we  are  eape- 
dally  intereated  In  the  effective  and  effldent 
management  of  Information  technology — 
computera  and  telecommunications.  Among 
our  goala  specifically  related  to  information 
technology  are: 

Ensure  the  Federal  Information  technol- 
ogy resources  are  acquired  and  managed  In 
an  effective,  effldent  and  economic  manner. 

Identify  InltlaUves  to  Improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  Federal  programs  through  tbe  use 
of  Information  technology. 

Use  information  technology  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  government  programs  and  mlnlmlxe 
the  burden  on  the  public  to  provide  Infor- 
mation to  Federal  agendas. 

Ensure  that  personal  information  about 
individuals  maintained  In  Federal  computers 
Is  adequately  protected. 

Replace  obsolete  or  inefflclent  computer 
systems. 

Improve  the  design  and  development  of 
FMleral  automated  information  systems. 

Reduce  the  length  of  Ume  It  takes  to  ac- 
quire a  major  information  technology 
system. 

While  these  goals  will  not  be  achieved 
overnight,  we  have  already  begun  to  Imple- 
ment the  Act.  The  Offlce  of  Information  and 
Regulatory  Affairs  was  established  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1981,  two  months  ahead  of  schedule^ 
Individual  plans  for  implementing  each  of 
the  tasks  and  requirements  contained  In  the 
Act  are  now  being  develooed.  We  are  also 
preparing  guidance  to  assist  agencies  In  des- 
ignating a  senior  official  to  be  responsible  for 
InformaUon  management.  The  Act  requires 
that  each  agency  dedgnate  wch  an  official 
bv  July  1.  1981.  Once  these  offldals  have 
been  dealgnated,  we  intend  to  move  forward 
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rapidly  to  implement  tha  Act,  Tbaaa  actlona 
will  signlflcaatly  Improve  tba  managemant 
of  aU  FMleral  InformaUon  raaouroea,  Indud- 
ing  tboaa  aaaodatad  with  oomputar  taob- 
nology. 

Quaatlon  10:  Tha  pravloua  AdmlnlBtratkm 
has  been  very  supporttva  ot  OAO^  nda  In 
approving  agency  aceountlnf  ayatana.  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  tbe  banaflta  to  ba  de- 
rived from  strangtbanlng  Intamal  oontroto 
and  m'"'"**"*"!  tha  poaalbUlty  of  ftaod. 
waste,  and  abuaa.  What  ara  your  vlawa  to- 
warda  contlnttlng  to  provlda  OtiB  leadaratalp 
In  encouraging  ezacutlva  branch  agendaa  to 
have  their  aooountlng  syatama  approrad  by 
the  Comptroller  OeneralT 

Answer  10:  In  acoordanea  wltb  tba  provi- 
sions of  tha  Budget  and  Aooountlng  Frooa- 
durea  Act  of  1960,  acoountUtg  aystama  of  ax- 
acutlve  branch  agenclea  are  required  to  ba 
approved  by  tba  ComptroUar  Ganaral  wban 
tbey  ara  In  conformity  wltb  tba  prlndplaa 
and  standards  preacrlbad  by  blm.  I  waa 
»""— ^  to  find  that,  after  thirty  years,  near- 
ly 40%  of  tbe  systema  have  not  yet  bean  i^ 
profad. 

Thla  Administration  Intanda  to  put  major 
tmr*"***  on  the  allmlnatlcn  of  fraud,  abuaa. 
and  waate  In  Ooremmant  aa  w<tfl  aa  tba  pro- 
duction of  timely  and  meaningful  financial 
Information  to  aaalst  In  mora  aflldaat  and 
economical  management  of  Oovammant  op- 
erations. Effective  aystama  of  accounting  and 
Internal  control  can  contribute  to  tbla  ob- 
jective. 

It  may  be  that  aoma  of  tba  delay  In  ap- 
proval of  accounting  aystama  baa  been  cauaad 
by  Oeneral  Accounting  Ofllea  prooaduiaa 
which  we  imdarstand  ara  now  uadar  rrrlaw 
to  see  If  they  can  ba  atreamllnad.  In  any 
event,  you  may  be  assured  that  we  will  exert 
vlgoroua  leadarahlp  by  working  wltb  tbe 
agendea  and  the  OAO  In  an  effort  to  apead 
up  the  development  and  approval  of  aooount- 
lng systems  aa  weU  aa  to  InataU  tia9eXi<i%  ays- 
tama of  Internal  control. 

Queatlon  11:  HOw  do  you  faal  about  tba 
Federal  executive  salary  problaBM.  tbat  la.  tba 
frocen  salary  tor  membera  of  tba  frclTlatlTt. 
BxecuUve.  and  Judicial  lerela,  wbleb  In  turn 
haa  reaulted  In  freealng  over  SOMD  otbar 
Federal  executtvea*  aalartaa  and  baa  created  a 
situation  when  employeca  la  aaran  durarant 
reaponalbUlty  levala  aU  maka  tba  aama 
salary? 

Answer  ii:  The  Administration  tmder- 
standa  and  sympathlsee  with  tba  aetlouaneaa 
and  extent  of  the  problema  of  Inadequate 
and  compressed  salarlea.  Hie  Prasldent  also 
axpreaaed  a  deep  concern  wltb  tba  dlmlalab- 
Ing  ability  of  the  Federal  Oovammant  to  at- 
tract and  rataln  blgb  caUber  eaacuttvaa.  Nav- 
crthaleaa,  aa  I  wrote  to  fffnat-or  Botb  "*«« 
othen  on  February  17,  currant  aconooolc 
condlUona  requira  that  wa  ooDeeBtrate  our 
reeourcea  on  adhlevlng  aubatantlal  budget  re- 
ductions. In  our  view.  Federal  azaeutlvao.  tba 
CoQKreas,  and  tbe  Judldarjr  abould  fccco  aal- 
ary  Increasea  at  thla  tlma.  Tba  Pnatdant  ac- 
cordingly haa  determined  tbat  wa  abould  not 
now  aeek  an  lacraaae  In  the  aalartaa  of  bleb 
rmMM\^  ~"~ 

Queatlon  13:  Do  you  support  tba  salary 
reoommendauona  of  the  1060  Ooounlaalon 
on  I«glalatlve.  Executive,  and  Judicial  aal- 
arlee  (Congremtonal  pay  $66,000.  Suprams 
Court  Justices  •116.000,  and  Cabinet  msm- 
bwa  $05,000)  or  would  you  favor  higher  or 
lower  pay  Increaaea? 

Answer  13:  It  would  be  IncompatUda  with 
other  budget  inltUUvea  to  sadocaa  tba  fnU 
recommendauopa  of  tha  1660  Quadranalal 
Commission  which  called  far  laeraaaw  of 
*ro*md  40%.  When  the  time bniiaiisa  laaa la 
Wro?;1»t«  *«  »«k  reaoIutloB  <tf  thaaa  vary 
^•"I^^^i^^  probably  would  Ibvor  lowS 
■cale  Increaaea  but  nothing  laaa  ti^M,  brlnc- 
^  payable  salarlea  In  Ua?  with  legal  aSa^ 

Queatlon  13:  Part  of  tba  aueuttva  pay 


problem  atama  from  tha  fact  that,  blatorl- 
caUy.  rmigraaalnnal  aalartaa  have  bean 
llakad  to  Laval  II  of  tba  BxecuUve  Schedule 
and.  aa  CoBgraaa  baa  bean  reluctant  to  ad- 
just Its  own  pay.  it  baa  advaraaly  affaetad 
otbar  Fsdaral  amployaaa'  pay.  Would  you 
favor  teaaklng  thU  link  and.  If  ao.  would 
you  support  action  to  aatabUab  a  mora 
squltabla  asaeuuire  and  rongieaslninl  pay- 
aattlng  system? 

Aaswar  13:  In  my  letter  to  Senator  Both,  I 
Indicated  tbat  we  should  develop  other  waya 
to  addraas  tbla  issue  befora  the  aaxt  Quad- 
rennial Oommlaaion  report  due  in  1964.  and 
that  w  would  be  glad  to  work  with  tha  Con- 
gress In  this  endeavor.  While  we  recognise 
tba  problsma  of  llnkafe.  we  ara  not  at  thU 
point  In  a  poalUcn  to  favor  or  oppoaa  break- 
ing tha  linkage.  However,  I  should  point  out 
that  a  recant  Supreme  Court  itfrlslttn  grant- 
ing Incraasaa  to  tha  Judiciary  haa.  In  effect. 
already  broken  paat  linkage  to  some  extent. 
At  any  rata,  we  ara  committed  to  working 
with  tha  rrwigraes  tosrard  an  equlteble  and 
mutuaUy  satlafactory  resolution  of  thcae 
aalary  problsma. 

Quaauon  14:  Prompted  by  a  aaitaa  of  OAO 
reporu  and  taatlmony  on  the  nacaaslty  of  the 
Oovammant  to  improve  Ita  debt  collection 
procasB.  (MCB  aatobllshed  a  Debt  Manage- 
ment Project  In  August  1979.  OAO  haa  ra- 
ported  tbat  tba  Oovammant  baa  not  been 
aggraaslve  in  punulng  collection  and  tbat 
praaent  collection  methods  ara  expenalve, 
alow,  and  In  affacUva  whan  compared  to 
commercial  pracUcea.  Top  agency  manage- 
mant baa  not  devoted  suSdent  attention  to 
dM>t  ooUaetlon  although  bllllona  of  doUan 
ara  at  ataka  which  could  ba  uaad  to  help 
balaaca  tba  Fideral  budget.  Tha  OMB  proj- 
ect waa  daalgnad  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
tba  Oovamment'e  billing  and  «v»ii*«'»«»«g  gj%. 
tama  and  waa  pcoformed  at  34  departmenta 
and  agandaa.  Since  thla  project  haa  not  been 
oompletad.  bow  do  you  plan  to  ansura  tbat 
tba  Intent  of  the  project  u  fulfilled?  In  addi- 
tion, what  actions  will  you  take  to  anaura 
that  the  rarrwnmandatlons  made  by  OAO 
and  the  Debt  Management  Project  ara  effae- 
ttvely  Implemented  by  Federal  agendaa? 

Anawar  14:  I  am  vary  much  concerned 
wltb  Improving  nunagement.  and  dlminat- 
Ing  abuae  of  Fadaral  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grama.  aa  well  aa  tba  lata  payment  or  non- 
payment of  other  debu  due  the  Oovammant. 
A  high  priority  baa  been  placed  on  complet- 
ing tba  aforementioned  project  ao  that  a 
doaa  look  at  the  problema  uncovered  bv  the 
project  Btaff  and  by  OAO  can  be  completed. 
In  addition,  then  are  a  aeries  of  leglalauva 
InlttaUvaa  that  ara  being  weighed  that 
would  materlaUy  anhance  the  ability  of  the 
departmenta  and  agendes  to  admlnlstra- 
Uvely  recover  all  colleetable  amotmta  due 
now  and  In  tha  future. 

Wa  look  forward  to  your  support  of  our 
InltlaUvea  In  tha  futura. 

Queatlon  16:  Tha  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1977  eq>lrea  April  1661.  Do  you  anUdpate 
that  tbe  new  AdmlnlstraUon  will  lequast 
extension  of  this  reorganisation  authority? 
What  are  your  views  on  the  reUUve  effec- 
Uveaeas  of  reorganisations  to  (a)  improve 
program  managemant  and  (b)  laduce  the 
Federal  budget. 

Answer  IS:  Tes,  the  Reagan  Admlnlstra- 
Uon wlU  raqueat  extension  of  the  reorgani- 
sation authority. 

Wa  do  not  regard  reorganlsaUtm  aa  an  end 
obJeeUva.  Moreover,  T»«»npi^^»||t|^tnn  are  dls- 
rupttve  and  coaUy  both  to  conaldar  and  to 
implement.  There  can  be  altuatlons,  how- 
aver.  In  whldi  existing  organisation  struc- 
ture Is  outmoded  and  no  longer  serves  its 
purpose  of  fadUtaUag  effldent  program  ac- 
compliabment.  Under  such  a  circumstance,  a 
weU-conslderad  reorganisation  proposal  can 
help  Improve  program  management,  reduce 
tba  Federal  budget,  or  both. 

I  abould  pomt  out  that  the  reverse  of  the 
altuatlan  Implied  by  your  queatlon  can  alao 
occur.  That  Is.  reductions  In  tha  Federal 


budget,  on  the  scale  being  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  can  prompt  reorganization 
actions  in  the  form  of  abutting  down  sen- 
dee no  longer  required.  In  some  caeca,  raald- 
ual  functions  would  be  transferred  and 
consolidated  in  a  continuing  agency.  Thus, 
budget  reductions  prompt  reorganization 
acUona  which,  in  turn,  can  lead  to  further 
budget  reductions.  This  Illustrates  that  re- 
organlsaUons  and  the  Prealdentlal  author- 
ity to  propoae  reorganlzaUon  plans  ara  In- 
tegral parte  of  tbe  Prealdent'a  objaettve  of 
reducing  the  role  and  prcocnce  of  the  ftd- 
eral  Government.  In  proposing  reorganisa- 
tions, the  Administration  will  consult  In 
advance  with  this  Committee  ana  arith 
other  concerned  Congreasional  Coaimitteea. 
QuesUon  10:  Under  current  law,  tha  Bx- 
ecuUve Branch  now  providea  tha  Congiam 
with  a  set  of  tables  on  the  DOE  budget,  the 
so-caUed  Hollfldd  Tablea— which  show  not 
only  OMB's  budget  request  for  the  Depart- 
ment's varloua  programs,  but  also  tbe  De- 
partment'a  original  requeat  to  OMB  for  each 
of  thaee  programa. 

I'm  sure,  given  your  intereat  In  energy 
matters,  you've  used  these  tablea.  yourself, 
in  conjunction  with  your  work  in  the  House. 
Let  me  then  aak  you  whether  given  tha 
obvious  value  and  na^fulnees  of  theee  ta- 
blea aa  a  tool  for  the  congreealanal  budgetary 
prooeas  you  would  be  prepared  to  aupply 
such  comparisons  acroas-the-board  for  all 
the  agendes  and  departmenta?  Oont  you 
think  thla  arould  enhance  communleaUona 
between  the  two  brancbea  of  government 
and  Improve  our  Joint  control  over  the 
budget? 

Answer  18:  As  In  tbe  past,  OMB  supports 
the  sharing  of  agency  budget  requests  with 
the  Congress  after  the  Prealdent's  budget 
has  been  transmitted  to  Congreaa.  Under 
exlatlng  law  and  OMB  Circular  No.  A-10. 
after  the  Prealdent'a  budget  Is  transmitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  beads  of  Bxacuttve 
Branch  agendea  may  provide  information 
concerning  their  budget  requests  to  the 
President  when  the  Congrees  asks  for  this 
InformaUon  In  connection  with  its  con- 
slderetlon  of  tbe  Prealdent's  budget.  The 
Information  may  be  obtained  direcUy  from 
an  agency  upon  the  requeat  of  a  Congrea- 
sional committee  with  Jurisdiction.  Theae 
procedures  allow  an  agency  to  tailor  its 
reeponse  to  tbe  spedflc  needs  of  the  commit- 
tee making  the  request.  We  doubt  that  pro- 
viding agency  budget  InformaUon  in  the 
standard  format  jrou  suggest  could  be  as  use- 
ful, beeauae  different  committees  like  to 
receive  Information  In  differing  formate. 
OMB  haa  alao  made  a  practice  of  not  in- 
terpoalng  itadf  befeeu  the  agendes  and 
their  OongTfaslonal  coounltteea. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  believe  that  provid- 
ing thla  InformaUon  rouUndy  for  all  agen- 
clea arlll  enhance  communication  between 
the  LeglsIaUve  and  BxecuUve  Brancbea  or 
control  over  the  budget.  Greater  emptaaala 
on  agency  budget  reqnesta  would  shift  dis- 
cussions of  the  Freeldent's  budget  from 
major  budget  Isanea  to  expIanaUons  of  dif- 
ferences between  Presidential  reootnmenda- 
Uons  and  tbe  more  parochial  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  departmenU  and  agen- 
des. This  can  only  serve  to  cause  confuston 
and  divert  attention  from  viewing  budget 
requests  In  the  context  of  national  prlorltlea, 
economic  condlUons.  and  overall  budget 
totals. 

QuesUon  17:  During  the  campaign  Pred- 
dent-eleet  Reagan  strongly  ImpUed  *»e  in- 
tended to  abolish  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  I  believe  a  number  of  your  own  state- 
ments have  leaned  strongly  In  this  dlrecUon. 
What.  In  fact,  are  your  views  on  this  issue? 
What  would  happen  to  tbe  various  func- 
tlona  now  performed  by  DOE:  Would  they 
■imply  be  eliminated  or  would  they  be  trana- 
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UMUMT    ■•wcyT    (Why    would 

iSStoSTltoJMlbOUt  It.  ■*DPWE"'     ^ 

^^Tm  it-  Wli«Ui«  th«  D«p«Ptintnt  of 
•MMto  ■<r^«-»'«^  M  a  dnwrtnwnt  u>a 
ZitaS^tta  fuBsUana  mlcbt  go  ia  not.  la  my 

STMdml  OofwniMBt  in  marts  ?5**« 

-"  ,.  4^  m(  jtaaalnlcknUoa.  IIm  D*- 
TTrlJf-t  bM,  In  tiM  pMt.  tuMlwl  to  r«fl«ct 
SkI  wtaw  *»»»«  tlM  VVdaral  ral*  »  on«  of  o«n- 
iy.TJtrJSS-^Sa— 1^  nctitotioa  of  con- 
tiHi  MMTgy  rapply  O^^lopawnt: 
LBupDort  tor  aU  Mpwta  of  aMrcy 
,  d«f2apMBt.  and  damonatration 
maA  tat  mmmTl-'*— **"  of  anargy  taeb- 
!!^S..to«  TUa  Adnlnlatratkm.  on  ttaa  oUiar 
SnSMMMa  In  a  mora  llmltad  rola  for  tna 
•ZXana  OoMRunant  and  tboa  for  tba  Da- 
Bw^iat  a<  Bnargy.  Ttia  Admlnlatratlon  rae- 
'^^^tha  toy  rola  and  raaponalbUtty  of 
1  Oofanunant  to  improra  tba  cU- 

r  lavaatmanta.  tha  Unportanca 

of  raalttOe  prleinc  aa  a  maana  of  ancourag- 
tac  MUwr^aDTand  tba  fact  that  it  ia  pri- 
Tmt»  indnatry  that  baa  tba  know-how  and 
rMrarcM  to  Mka  kay  anvgy  invaataanta  to 
tap  iluiiiMlHi  laaoureaa.  Tba  nat  raault  U  a 
^trmKOOMBB^  and  T""""*"f  down  of  tha  re- 

Bartaant  aa  a  naeaaaary  niat  atap  ana  aa  ra- 
Saelad  in  tba  jinniuaad  rarlalana  to  tha  DOB 
budgai. 

Bayotd  that,  tha  Admlnlatratlon  haa  yat 
to  addi^  turthar  cbangaa  in  tha  diapoaiuon 
of  tba  DOB  bagrond  tba  raorganlaatlooa  ra- 
oantty  midatakan  by  tha  Baeratary.  I  can 
MMBW  yon.  bowovar.  that  any  raaaalgnmant 
of  imiiiinrtbintlaa  that  may  ba  oonaldarad 
wm  taba  Into  aeeount  tba  naad  to  ensure 
aOaetM*  and  eaclant  oparatloB  of  the  key 
OBaRT  iwapontfumiaa  of  tba  Federal  Qor- 
((iiHMBt  now  laatdmg  in  the  DOB.  Change 
wm  not  ba  nndartakan  for  the  Mka  of 
ebanga.  bat  otily  whan  change  will  improve 
government  opanttoaa  or  batter  ileuneata 
tba  FKtatal  rola  In  energy  matter*. 

QuHttoa  IS:  In  ganaml.  what  role  do  you 
tiitwfc  tbe  Fideral  Ooremment  should  play 
In  energy  BAD?  8Bwald  tbe  Oovamment  sup- 
port iliiiMaiBlialliai  planta?  (PUot  acale?  PuU 
■t)  Wban  riioald  we  Inalst  that  tba  prl- 


•itlon  to  the  ainch  River  Bieader  "^etor. 
Should  the  Ooremment  support  any  breeaer 
domonstraUon?  How  far  should  thU  go? 

Anawer  1»:  For  the  past  3  years  Congresa 
haa  repeatedly  s»ted  Ita  support  of  the 
Clln<a»mTer  Breeder  Heaetor  (CBBB)  proj- 
ect through  aupplementals  to  the  Carter 
budget.  Tbe  continuing  commitment  to 
ainch  River  on  the  part  of  the  Congreea  U 

The  Reagan  AdmlnlstraUon  favors  the  eeo- 
nomlcal.  safe  development  of  nuclear  •»«[»• 
However.  deUrmlnlng  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  In  the  continued  development  of 
this  energy  aource  U  complicated  by  blstorl- 
eal  relationships  between  Industry.  n*Uonal 
laba.  previous  Admlnlatratlona  and  the  Oon- 


!•:  In  aupport  of  energy  R*D.  tbe 
liiiaiiiiiiaiil  abould  generally  limit 
Its  rola  to  niiaiii  lug  long-term  hlgb-riak.  but 
high  potential.  B*D  that  tba  private  aactor 
la  not  Ukaly  to  aupport  In  tbe  national  In- 
"bmmplaa  would  indoda  RJeD  on 
_i  fuakm  and  pbotovoltaica  and  baaic 
I  oa  materlala  and  in  advanced  energy 


daral  Oovemment  should  rely  pri- 
marily oa  tba  pelvata  sector  to  support  larger 
«t*'*'***'  aad  eommarelal  denwi  lati  atlona.  If 
pctvata  ooaopaBlM  have  a  signiflcant  amoimt 
of  tbalr  own  money  at  riak.  they  wUl  have 
Okora  meanttva  to  pat  forward  their  beat  ef- 
~  to  make  p«oJae«a  sueoaed  both  from  a 
T"*— "■*"  atandpolnt.  Tbla  la 

la   aiaaa  such   aa   foasll 

i  Indoatry  already  baa  oonalder- 
nam-  eltber  In  tbla  country  or 
It  la  recognised  that  there  may  be 
-  In  which  aome  limited  aaalst- 
may  ba  Joatlfled  to  help  industry  get 
.■_.ad  on  damonatratlon  protects  such  as 
throogb  kMB  gnamnteea  and  limited  price 
aupyotta  tliiwagb  tba  Syntbatle  Fuda  Oorpo- 

Ttaa  SBBM  gaBacal  argnmant  boMs  true  for 
pOot  piaata  altboogh  aooM  lalatlvaly  greater 
■aMotaaea  tnaa  tba  fbderal  Oovammant  may 
bo  apgiwyilata  where  tbe  technology  Involved 
ia  advaaead  and  tba  banadta  of  the  pUot 
project  amy  apply  generally  to  tbe  induatry 

_. ^  ^  mdlvldaal  Sima. 

19:  You've  siprsaasil  your  oppo- 


It  U  our  intent  thst  in  the  future  the 
sppUcaUon  of  commercial  nuclear  technology 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  prlva.te  mar- 
ketplace. Nevertheleas.  there  are  programs, 
such  as  CRBR.  that  need  to  be  ttnlsbed  so 
that  the  technical  and  engineering  beneflta 
of  our  current  Investment  wlU  not  be  lost. 
In  the  future  I  can  foresee  a  time  w4ien  the 
breeder  program  wlU  be  largely  commercial, 
when  the  Federal  program  wUl  phase  down, 
snd  the  talent  In  the  naUonal  laba  turned  in 
new  dlrecuone. 

Aa  for  tbe  immediate  problems,  we  wui 
place  our  highest  priority  on  resolving  the 
regulatory  and  insUtuUonal  barriers  which 
currenuy  preclude  effective  compeUUon  of 
nuclear  power. 

Question  ao:  Since  1078,  the  Office  of  Man- 
•Mment  and  Budget  has  been  responsible  for 
imnlenwntlng  a  system  of  impact  analyses 
for  budget  i«view  and  leglslaUve  and  reguU- 
tory  clearance.  ThU  is  known  as  the  Urban 
end  Community  Impact  AnalyaU  (OCIA) 
svatem.  AU  Cabinet  agencies  are  required  to 
portlctp*te  and  tbe  UCIA  office  In  OMB  su- 
p^viaes  tbe  prooem  and  advlasa  aanlor  budg- 
et oOelaU  on  the  analytical  leaults.  Bsacu- 
Uve  Order  13074  and  OMB  CIrealar  Mo.  A-lia 
ftre  the  formal  implementing  documenta. 
Inter  alia,  the  snslyses  focus  on  tbafiacal 
impicu  on  State  and  local  govemmanta  of 
Fsderml  activltlea.  8.  4S,  which  waa  not  acted 
upon  by  tbe  fuU  Committee  last  FaU  but  baa 
strong  bipartisan  support,  would  laglalata  a 
similar  requirement,  and  recently  enacted 
paperwork  laglalatlon  impoaea  paraUtf  ra- 
quiremenu  in  tbe  area  of  ragulntory  clear- 


In  tbe  past,  there  has  been  criticism  of 
OMB  for  falling  to  implement  tbe  UCIA  proc- 
ees  effectively.  What  la  your  policy  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  UCIA  function,  and  how  do  you 
anticipate  implementing  It? 

Answer  30:  A  major  commitment  of  the 
Itei^n  Administration  is  to  redress  tbe  bal- 
ance of  power  In  our  Federal  system  so  tiiat 
Stntee  and  localities  perform  more  of  the 
governmental  decisionmaking  where  they  are 
affected.  As  thU  objective  U  pi  ogrseslvely 
realised,  there  will  be  fewer  major  Fsderal 
sctkms  to  be  analysed  in  terma  of  their 
fiscal  or  other  impacts  on  urban 
communities. 

Tbla  Admlnlstratloa  la  also  committed  to 
sharply  reducing  tbe  burdens  and  delays  im- 
poeed  by  complex  regulations  and  procedurea. 

Both  of  theee  obJecUves,  taken  together, 
prompt  a  careful  review  of  the  UCTA  process 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  continued, 
modified  or  dropped.  No  conclusion  has  been 
reached  at  this  time. 

We  are  aware  of  tbe  critldams  that  have 
been  ralaad  oonoemlng  the  UCIA  piocees  We 
will  alao  be  intereated  In  utilising  the  find- 
ings of  the  on-going  OAO  review  of  UCIA 
which,  we  understand  will  be  available  In 
May  or  June. 

While  UCIA  may  or  may  not  be  continued 
aa  the  best  way  to  aaaeas  urban  community 
Impaeta.  we  will  continue  to  be  sensitive  to 
those  Impaeta  and  wUl  find  ways  to  work 
with  StaU  and  local  govemmenU  an£ 
groupa.* 


THB  WISE  USB  OF  CONSUMBR 
CREDIT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  Prgddent,  one 
of  the  moat  Important  leasms  any  ooc- 
sumer  can  learn  Is  the  wise  use  of  credit. 
■mrough  the  efforts  of  Ms.  Virginia  Rut- 
ledge  and  others,  the  Missouri  Consumer 
Credit  AssodaUon-Educatlon  Founda- 
tion has  worked  hard  to  bring  this  mes- 
sage to  youiut  people  in  high  schools 
throughout  Missouri.  Beginning  in  1975, 
the  association  spcxisored  a  statewide 
program  for  high  school  seniors  to  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  consumer 
credit.  As  part  of  the  program,  the  f  oun- 
daU<Hi  conducU  an  annual  essay  contest. 

The  first  place  winner  <rf  this  yeart 
contest  Is  Oaye  Sobotka  of  Sprlngfleld. 
Mo.  Like  last  year's  wlimer,  she  is  a  se- 
nior at  Hlllcrest  High  School.  My  otm- 
gratulatioos  go  to  Ms.  Sobotka,  her  fam- 
ily, and  her  teachers  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  President,  from  my  travels 
throughout  the  SUte  of  Missouri  and  my 
visits  to  Missouri's  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  am  firmly  convinced  that  Amer- 
ica's future  is  in  good  hands.  I  am  con- 
sistently imprwaed  by  the  intrillgence 
and  thou^tf ulness  of  the  young  pe(HPl« 

I  meet.  .   ._     ^     _•. 

Ms.  Soboika's  essay  reflects  hard  work 
and  serious  research.  Her  observaUons  on 
the  wise  use  of  consumer  credit  merit  «t- 
tentkm.  I  ask  that  her  essay  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobb. 

The  essay  follows: 

Wise  Use  or  Cowauicaa  Cbxoit 

Almost  ninety  percent  of  the  nation*  buai- 
neia  transacUons  involve  the  use  of  credit. 
Credit  is  the  obtaining  of  goods  or  sarvtoea 
upon  the  promise  to  pay  for  them  at  a  future 
date.  ThU  belief  th*t  one  wUl  pay  ia  the 
buUdlng  block  foe  credit.  When  credK  la 
properly  used,  it  is  seldom  stoused.  Credit 
that  is  seldom  abused  forms  a  good  credK 
record.  A  conttnuous  wise  use  of  credit  main- 
tains that  record.  Not  everyone  can  have 
credit;  the  right  to  receive  credit  must  l>e 
earned.  Consumer  credit  U  baaed  on  falUi, 
and  faith  U  based  on  the  foundation  of  pa* 
performances.  Ones  past  will  sUy  with  him 
forever,  so  It  Is  wise  to  demonatrate  one* 
character  by  being  honest  and  trustworthy. 

To  use  credit  wisely,  one  needs  to  budget 
hU  income  to  cover  the  neceesltles  of  life 
and  savings  before  contracting  for  the  pur- 
chase of  luxuries.  One  should  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  abundance  of  goods  and  with 
the  eeae  that  the  worda.  "charge  it"  U  ut- 
tered Common  senas  la  valuable  in  knowing 
the  difference  between  "wanU"  and  "naeda." 
Using  credit  for  valid  and  neceaaary  expendl- 
turea  U  usln?  credit  wisely.  The  consumer 
should  not  be  an  impulalve  buyer  but  sen- 
sible about  tbe  purohaaea  be  makee.  ao  that 
what  he  buys  U  what  he  really  wanta  or 
needs.  Impulsive  purchases  run  up  bUls  that 
are  hard  to  keep  up  with,  and  are  many 
times  unnecessary.  Any  slack  In  making  pay- 
ments hurts  a  good  record.  One's  credit 
record  should  be  pieeerved  aa  one  of  hU 
moet  valuable  financial  asseta.  It  can  serve 
•s  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  thoee  one 
may  encounter  in  other  places.  The  main- 
taining of  a  good  standard  of  credit  is  poal- 
tlvely  to  one's  advantage. 

A  proper  guideline  to  foUov  for  wise 
credit  use  U  to  shop  aa  carefuUy  when  one 
buys  on  credit  aa  when  one  pays  caab.  Pur- 
ilissis  made  on  credit  are  generally  more 
expensive  then  If  a  oaah  purchaae  were  made. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  Is  that  when 
one  buys  on  credit  there  are  chargea  other 
than  Just  tbe  charge  of  the  merchandise  ob- 
tained. There  may  be  handling  chargea, 
cbargea.  or  carrying  cbargsa.  Tba 
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flpnfiiiwjo  staoold  basure  to  know  tha  azaet 
smount  of  tba  flnanca  cbarga.  tbe  annual 
psroantaga  rsfta  (AFB),  aad  aU  otbar  oosta 
of  credit.  Before  buying  on  credit,  one  should 
make  sura  that  the  purebaaa  being  made  la 
worth  the  extra  chargea.  One  should  alao  be 
careful  when  abopplng  ao  that  he  will  not 
contract  for  larger  paymenta  than  hU  budg- 
eted Inooaae  will  permit.  A  nice  "rule  of 
thumb"  to  follow  Is  to  set  a  limit  on  bow 
much  one  wUl  uae  hla  credit.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  paroeat  of  ona'a  take-home  pay  la  a 
good  guldallae. 

BuUdlng  a  good  credit  raeoid  reaulta  from 
tbe  wise  use  of  credit.  AU  chargea  made  be- 
eoma  part  of  one's  permanent  raoord. 
Whether  a  credit  record  la  good  or  bad.  It 
wUl  be  with  one  all  of  his  VU:  Tberefors.  It 
la  wise  to  maintain  a  good  raoord.  Always 
paying  on  time  and  never  making  partial 
payments  wlU  maintain  a  good  credit  record. 
PromptnesB  ia  Important.  If  one  can  not 
make  a  payment  on  time,  he  should  contact 
the  company  beforehand  and  try  to  work 
out  an  agreeaient.  Moat  oompanlea  wlU  be 
understanding  and  wUl  try  to  help  nnlnas 
he  walta  too  long  to  try  to  make  other  ar- 
rangem«ita  (or  paying.  Tba  oooperatlon 
from  the  oomyany  depends  on  one's  prevloua 
credit  reooid.  A  wise  credit  uae  vrUl  produce 
a  good  credit  record.  In  caaa  of  Ulium  or 
cmorgency  happenings,  it  Is  wlae  to  have  a 
"piggy"  hank  sitting  back.  One  never  knows 
what  economic  condltlona  may  oome  up. 
Having  financial  resources  standing  behind 
and  harking  one  up  u  never  a  ^*f*^^t  Bs- 
tahllahlng  a  steady  employment  raoord  wm 
alao  htf  p  to  ijnauiiii  a  credit  zooord  and  wUl 
make  that  reoord  mora  stable. 

Benry  van  Dyke  moat  affably  remarked. 
"No  monls  credit  Is  as  good  aa  hla  money." 
This  statement  con  be  proved  Invalid  by 
using  credit  wisely.  Credit  mokea  poaatble 
the  immediate  uae  of  thln^i  by  buying  now 
and  paying  In  the  futura.  Without  credit, 
people  would  go  without  many  tblnga.  It 
would  be  almoat  Impoaalble  to  buy  a  oar  or 
a  bouae  If  one  had  to  pay  in  cash  aU  at  once. 
Credit  la  used  In  many  forma;  aervice  credit, 
charge  accounts,  bank  carda.  ptTWial  |«^ne 
and  installment  credit  an  aU  very  Impor- 
tant to  a  person.  Credit  makes  possible  many 
^Ings  one  may  r«aUy  want  or  need.  One's 
credit  record  should  be  an  asset  and  not  a 
UoblUty.  Credit  underwrltca  maas  produc- 
tion, maaa  distribution  and  mass  consump- 
tion, and  lower  prices  an  achieved  when 
credit  ia  uaed  In  a  pnqter  manner.  Tbe  key 
to  better  Uvlng  U  tbe  wise  uae  of  flnnii—r 
credit^ 


THE  HUNGER  STRIKE  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

•  liT.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  hunger 
strike  by  Bobby  Sands  In  Northern  Ire- 
land has  atavady  gmerated  violent  dem- 
onstrations aad  a  resurgence  of  sectarian 
hatred  In  Northern  Ireland.  Sands'  po- 
tential death  would  only  Intensify  the 
violence  and  present  new  obstadea  to  a 
peaceful  pollttcal  situation  to  the  status 
of  Northern  IMand. 

Renewed  vMence  must  be  forestalled. 
I  call  on  the  British  Oovemment  to 
abandon  Its  complacent  attitude  towanl 
the  hunger  strike  <tf  Bobby  Sands,  and  to 
redouble  Its  efforts  to  seek  a  compitMnJse 
that  would  end  the  hunger  strike.  Tbe 
British  must  realise  that  this  Is  not  an 
isolated  issue.  Sands'  death  would  put  a 
halt  to  the  modest  but  real  pngiegg  made 

recently  toward  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
division  of  Ireland. 

We  must  realise  that  violence  win  not 

strengthen  sun>ort  for  the  principles  of 

Bobby  Sands  and  like-minded  people.  It 


WlU  not  change  the  fundamental  polttl- 
cal  altoatlon  in  the  north  or  end  human 
rights  violations. 

Tht  current  situation  In  Northern  Ire- 
land demands  a  period  of  reflection  and 
new  efforts  toward  a  peaceful  solution. 
«4iatever  the  outcome  of  the  hunger 
strike. 

I  appeal  to  all  in  Ireland  and  to  all 
Irish  Americans  to  prevent  violent  ex- 
tremists, who  would  use  any  provocation 
to  incite  hatred,  from  using  the  hunger 
strike  of  Bobby  Sands  as  an  excuse  for 
further  violence  and  terrorism. 

I  am  heartened  by  reports  that  the 
Reverend  John  Magee,  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal emissary,  met  with  Sands.  I  pray 
that  his  Intervention  will  help  bring  an 
end  to  the  hungo-  strike  and  the  increas- 
ing prospects  for  Interrdlglous  violence. 
We  should  remember  the  aiveal  of  Pope 
John  Paul  n  for  men  of  violence  to  stop 
the  killing  in  Northern  Ireland.* 


FEDERAL  FIREARMS  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce my  support  for  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Law  Reform  Act  being  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cluu)  .  As  Senators  know.  Senator  Mc- 
Cluki  has  continually  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  fighting  needless  and  counter- 
productive Oovemment  regulations,  and 
this  bill,  which  I  was  proud  to  coqxnsor 
while  In  the  House  aind  now  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  in  the  Senate,  addresses 
many  of  the  inequities  and  weaknesses 
of  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act. 

In  haste  to  pass  the  IMS  act.  details 
of  its  actual  imolementation  were 
glossed  over  and  at  the  same  time  broad 
general  powers  were  given  to  the  Treas- 
ury's Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  llie  Congress  wrongly  as- 
sumed that  in  Instructing  the  BATF  to 
Issue  regulations  "reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act," 
BATF  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  em- 
phasis of  that  act,  an  emphasis  which 
emlnveed  the  necessity  to  avoid  any  at- 
tempt to  place  imdue  or  unnecessary 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens  or  to 
discourage  lawful  gun  ownership  and 
use  of  firearms. 

Since  1968.  although  lltUe  publlclxed. 
we  have  seen  abuses  of  dvil  rights  and 
harassment  of  private  dtixens  in  a 
manner  which  ignores  the  purpose  and 
Intent  of  the  1968  act  whkh  was  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes.  In  its  enforcement  of 
this  act  BATF  has  lost  its  sense  of  di- 
rection aQd  we  in  the  Congress  can  no 
longer  allow  BATF  an  unrestrained  hand 
as  lawmaker  and  enforcer. 

The  McClure-Volker  biU  would  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  changing  the 
1968  act  from  a  broad,  vague,  and  easUy- 
abused  law  to  one  focused  specifically  at 
criminal  f  rearm  use.  This  is  primarily 
accomplished  by  divertbig  the  time  and 
resources  of  BATF  away  from  lawful 
cltlaens  to  those  who  would  use  guns  in 
carrying  out  crimes,  and  by  ranoving 
bureaucratic  and  wasteful  policies. 
Though  ezisttng  laws  are  aimed  nrimar- 
ily  at  keeping  felons  from  obtaining 
guns,  mly  10  percent  of  BAIT'S  gun 
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are  against  felons  in  pmisffulnn  of 
firearms  or  those  who  sell  firearms  to 
felons.  Only  4  percent  of  guns  confis- 
cated meet  BATF's  own  definition  of 
"crime  guns." 

Under  this  bill,  no  longer  would  BATF 
be  able  to  use  vague  and  undefined  terms 
to  make  cases  against  law-abiding  cit- 
izens. No  longer  would  entrapment  of 
citizens  who  innocently  violated  one  of 
the  technical  provisions  of  current  regu- 
latkms  be  allowed.  And  no  longer  wiU 
there  be  abusive  searches  of  nccrds  and 
pronises,  and  arbitrary  confiscation  of 
property. 

Again,  the  purpose  of  the  McCluro- 
Vidkmer  bill  is  to  correct  weaknesses  in 
a  bin  which  was  too  hastily  consklered. 
It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
will  not  assist  dangerous  liulividuals  In 
obtaining  firearms,  nor  permit  evasion  ot 
local  gun  laws.  Nor  wlU  It  permit  mall- 
order  sales,  or  the  Importation  of  "an- 
deslraUe"  firearms.  But,  it  will  reorient 
Federal  efforts  toward  a  more  effective 
approach  to  firearm  crime. 

It  is  fitting  for  this  Congress  which 
I  believe  is  willing  to  seriously  consider 
bureaucratic  reforms,  the  rttminyty^  of 
overburdensome  paperwork  and  the  lift- 
ing of  Oovemment  <^  the  backs  of  the 
American  people  to  pass  the  MeChire- 
Volkmer  bill.  The  people  of  our  country 
have  resoundingly  indksated  their  de- 
sire for  reform.  lUs  bin  is  reform  at  its 
best,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  coqMn- 
sor  of  lt.« 


THE  FIRST  ORBITAL  TEST  FUOHT 
OF  THE  SPACE  SHUTTLE 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tkm  is  proud  of  and  grateful  to  astro- 
nauts John  Toung  and  Robert  Crtppen 
and  the  thousands  of  other  Americans 
who  have  labored  over  the  past  decade  to 
make  the  first  orbital  test  fUglit  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  such  a  q>ectacular  success. 

Our  coimtry  has  benefited  Immensely 
from  its  leadership  in  fll^t.  both  from 
an  economic  viewpoint  and  through  Its 
contribution  to  national  security.  This 
leadership  has  continued  from  the  early 
filets  of  the  Wright  brothers  and 
Charles  Lindbergli  to  the  mora  recent 
fiights  of  Joaw  OLsmr  and  the  crew  of 
Apollo  11— Nefl  Armstrong.  Edwin  AI- 
drin.  and  Michael  Collins. 

The  first  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
was  a  continuation  of  this  leadership.  It 
exceeded  aU  expectations  and  demon- 
strated that  tbe  United  States  has  at- 
tained an  unmatched  capablUty  to  op- 
erate a  reusable  transportation  system 
for  various  commercial,  scientific,  and 
military  projects.  After  completing  three 
additional  test  flights,  the  shuttle  win 
have  its  first  operational  flight  in  the  faU 
of  1982.  From  that  time  on.  it  wUl  be 
used  to  lift  large  payloads  into  low  Earth 
orbit  and  to  perform  various  activities  In 
space  for  periods  as  kmg  as  30  dajrs. 
Access  to  space  wiU  become  routine,  and 
the  cost  of  transporting  payloads  Into 
space  will  be  reduced. 

In  the  22  years  I  have  served  on  the 
authoriidng  committees  In  the  Senate  for 
the  U.S.  space  program,  I  have  parUd- 
pated  and  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
pride,  as  well  as  tbe  disappointments,  re- 
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«HH.t  tnm  thto  hish  teclmolocy  «n- 
amfot.  X  hat*  ■«  «»•  linportoiice  of 
■teytnc  with  InTMkmcnts  and  commit- 
BMti.  and  I  pten  to  continue  my  kmc- 
tannmsport  for  this  effort. 

II  la  clear  that  our  tradlnt  partner* 
and  otheia  aee  the  vast  commerdal  op- 
nortnntHint  poeilbto  In  mia:e.  Tlie  French 
ua  developtnc  the  Arlane  rockei.  and  the 
Japanaea  are  derdopint  their  own 
^a^nH>^  capaMltty.  Tta*  French  are  plan- 
i*inm  to  lanneh  their  lemote  aenalnc  sat- 
dUta;  BPOT.  to  l»i4.  The  Japanese  also 
ar«  moTtog  toto  the  area  of  remote  eens- 
inc  m  the  area  at  communtcatloos,  the 
uibS  matae  has  been  a  world  leady. 
faufc  hero  too  we  face  Inueaeed  conpeu- 
tion.  The  Japaniwe.  detecting  a  gap  to  the 
XJB.  eonmttmcnt  to  comimmlfatlone 
R.  *  D.  to  the  irnrs.  have  energetkaDy 
pumMd  tianmimlratkitii  R.  ft  D.  and 
hava  already  launched  an  experimental 
fffimun*«»M«i.  aatdttte  to  the  90/30 
Q^  frequency  region,  a  region  that  win 
be  aztremdy  important  to  the  communl- 
cattoiM  toduetry  to  the  l990's. 

C««n  to  ipaoe  edence  we  see  more 
coontrles  tovotred.  Ihe  Europeans  are 
poihlng  forward  with  the  derelopment 
at  aspvlmcDts  for  spaedab.  lliey  are 
gotog  to  HaD^^  Comet,  as  are  the  Jap- 
anew  and  Russians:  we  are  not.  And  the 
Soviet  union  conttoues  to  develop  a  ca- 
pabUltiy  for  extended  work  to  space  that 
wo  do  not  have. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  must  compete  to  all  areas  ot 
QMtoe.  under  an  drcumstanoes.  There 
are  many  areas  where  cooperative  ven- 
tures are  appropriate  as  weU  as  cost  ef- 

TtM  shuttle  soon  win  become  the 
wotfehone  for  both  the  civilian  and  mili- 
tary space  programs,  and  It  Is  now  time 
for  us  to  consider  carefully  how  it  wlU  be 
wed  durtog  the  yean  ahead  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  w*»»^*"  our  leadership 
tn  9aoe  transportatian.  space  science, 
and  9aioe  appUeatlons. 

In  space  tranqportation  we  should  be- 
gto  to  ir***'*'^  who  should  operate  the 
shuttle  fleet  and  how  many  shuttle  or- 
btters  should  be  to  the  fleet.  We  should 
determine  the  best  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  tranoMirttag  payloads  from  low- 
Barth  ottit  to  geoiynchraious  orbit. 
And.  we  should  rramlne  what  type  of 
ortital  habitat  would  be  useful  beyond 
tpfi*'Hf*»  to  order  to  allow  the  shuttle  to 
perform  better  its  primary  function  of 
transporting  payloads  from  the  Earth  to 
low-Sarth  orWt 

In  space  sclenee,  we  should  try  to  de- 
termine what  levd  ot  space  explormtlon 
va  can  afford  over  the  next  decade,  and 
thus  avoid  costly  stretchouts  of  these 
pregrama.  Once  we  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  a  program,  it  is  vital  that  we  try 
to  henor  that  commitment  to  order  to 
av«M  damaging  our  relations  with  our 
aUea  or  disrupting  our  scientific  and 
technical  tfn'tf 

m  space  apidlcatlans.  it  Is  Important 
that  we  recotnlae  the  tanoortance  of  our 
leadership  to  communications  satriBtes 
to  our  sodal  and  economic  wdl-belng, 
and  we  should  determine  what  other  po- 
tentlally  profitable  commercial  enter- 
I  dionld  be  nurtured  by  NASA  dur- 


tog the  lOOO**.  such  as  Earth  remote 
ntfiainy  sateilttes  and  manufacturing 
various  materials  to  space. 

AU  of  these  activities  are  Important  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  and  none  of 
them  could  be  pursued  vigorously  during 
this  decade  without  the  space  shutUe. 
Thus,  the  recently  completed  Shuttle 
test  flights  Is  a  major  milestone  to  our 
space  program— a  space  program  that 
Increasingly  provides  benefits  on  Earth. 


POLEBH  CONSTITUTION  DAT 

•  ICr.  SARBANEa  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday  marks  the  190th  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  the  3d  of  May  constitu- 
tion to  1701.  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments to  Polish  history  and  one  of  the 
world's  great  historic  documento  ot  po- 
Utlcal  freedom  and  religious  tolerance. 
Maryland's  distinguished  Polish  Ameri- 
can community  wlU  honor  this  important 
occasion  with  ceremonies  organised  by 
the  Maryland  chapter  of  tho  Polish 
American  Congress,  a  national  organim- 
tlon  with  chapters  to  aU  major  cities,  at 
Polish  Han  on  Sunday.  May  3.  Among 
those  I  would  like  to  commend  for  the 
time  and  effort  they  have  given  to  plan- 
ning this  Important  event  are  the  oti- 
cers  of  the  diapter :  John  F.  Pasko.  presi- 
dent; Melvto  S.  Lasscsynskl.  first  vice 
president:  Oenevleve  Jaworskl.  vice  pres- 
ident: Joseph  Bonymowekl.  vice  presi- 
dent; Agnes  M  Stto.  financial  secretary; 
Irene  Nickels,  recording  secretary:  Thad- 
deus  Cwallna.  treasurer:  and  Adam  Ad- 
ams, sergeant-afc-arms. 

As  Americans  throughout  the  land  cel- 
ebrate Polish  Constitution  Day.  we  dtare 
a  deep  concern  over  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  Polish  people  today  and  re- 
can  with  sadness  the  tragic  history  of 
the  Polish  nation,  marred  so  often  by 
partition  and  suppresston. 

Adoption  of  the  3d  <tf  May  consUtu- 
Uon.  which  peacefuny  transformed  the 
Government  ot  Poland  into  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  marked  a  senlth  to  the 
history  of  an  ancient  people  whose  na- 
tional banner  bore  the  motto,  "For  Our 
LSicrty  and  Tours." 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  be- 
ginning to  804.  when  certato  Slavic  tribes 
united  to  form  the  todependent  state  of 
Polska.  Poland's  brave  sons  repeatedly 
fought  agatost  forces  of  aggression. 
Credited  wlUi  stopping  Genghis  Khan's 
tovasion  of  Europe  tn  1250.  Poland  agato 
rescued  Europe  fran  tovasion  when 
irtny  Jan  Sobieskl  and  his  40.000  Pcfllsh 
troops  turned  back  the  Turkish  on- 
slaught at  Vienna  to  1683. 

In  1772— 4n  the  first  of  three  parti- 
tions of  Ptdand— Russia.  Austria,  and 
Prussia  approivlated  large  areas  of  Po- 
lish territory,  but  the  Polish  peoide  con- 
tinued their  drive  for  social  and  political 
rights.  In  1791.  this  goal  was  achieved 
when  Ptriand's  last  ktog.  August  Stanis- 
law,  persuaded  the  Polish  Diet  to  ac- 
cept a  new  constitution,  whkdi  abolished 
class  distlnetlon.  established  absolute  re- 
ligious tolerance,  and  declared  the  equal- 
ity of  an  citizens  tmder  the  law.  By  to- 
corporattog  the  3d  of  May  constitution, 
protection  of  the  fundamental  rights  and 
freedoms  of  an  citlsens  under  the  law. 


Poland  beeama  a  ptanesr  to  the  devdop- 
msnt  of  democratic  government. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  experience 
with  freedom  under  the  Sd  of  May  eon- 
sUtution  was  short  Uved.  as  Poland  was 
partitioned  agato  to  1792  and  1795.  De- 
spite a  heroic  but  unsuccessful  national 
revolt  led  by  Thaddeus  Kosdusiko  to 
March  1794.  Poland  disappeared  com- 
pletdy  as  an  Independent  state  to  1798. 

News  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
adopted  Just  2  years  after  the  XJJB.  Con- 
stitution, had  been  enthusiastically  ac- 
claimed to  the  young  Republic,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Polish  people  made  an  equally 
dramatic  impression,  captured  to  the 
words  of  Noah  Webster: 

When  Pound  waa  cut  up  Utto  thra*  ■Uom, 
for  the  thrM  Mljolnlng  monsrchs.  Um  moat 
hldeoua  outcry  was  ralsM  by  all  lows  of 
freedom 

The  Polish  people  conttoued  to  assert 
their  dedication  to  principles  of  freedom 
for  over  a  coitury.  With  the  solidarity 
of  the  partitioning  powers  broken  by 
World  War  I.  efforts  to  rebuild  an  to- 
dependent  Poland  received  new  impetus, 
a  movement  to  which  the  Polish  pianist 
and  statesman  Ignacy  Jan  Paderewskl 
would  play  a  distinguished  and  unselfish 
role. 

Interrupting  his  worldwide  music 
tours  to  aid  the  Polish  cause.  Paderewskl 
along  with  Roman  Dmonski  headed  the 
Polish  Natiuial  Committee  to  France, 
which  to  1917  was  recognised  by  the 
Allies  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
Polish  people.  When  Poland  declared  its 
independence  on  November  11,  1918, 
Paderewskl  turned  to  President  Wood- 
row  inmson  for  support  of  a  free  Poland, 
an  idea  President  IMHlson  presented  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  to  1919, 
Poland  agato  gatoed  its  Independence. 

The  newly  formed  state  adhered  to 
the  basic  ideas  of  the  original  1791  con- 
stitution, whoee  fundamental  concepts 
were  still  valid  after  over  a  century.  As 
we  all  know,  enjoyment  of  these  hard 
won  freed<Mns  was  agato  cut  short  when 
in  1939  a  brave  Poland  was  overrun  by 
Hltier.  Unable  to  withstand  the  surprise 
attack  of  Germany's  motorized  armies 
and  powerful  air  force  Poland's  situa- 
tion became  hopeless  when  Soviet  troops 
attacked  from  the  East. 

Despite  defeat  at  home,  the  Polish 
Government  to  exile,  agato  served  by 
Paderewskl.  esUblished  new  armies 
abroad,  fighting  with  the  Allies  to  Eng- 
land. North  Africa.  Italy.  Belgium. 
France,  and  Germany.  Altogether  more 
than  300.000  brave  sons  of  Poland  served 
abroad  to  the  Allied  armed  forces. 
Withto  P(dand.  where  the  popu'ation 
suffered  cruel  persecution,  a  powerful 
underground  movement  formed,  one  of 
the  largest  to  Nasi  occupied  Europe. 
Tragically,  the  end  of  World  War  n 
did  not  see  the  restoration  to  the  Polish 
people  of  the  great  rights  conUtoed  to 
the  constttuti<m  of  1791  for  which  they 
so  bravely  fought. 

On  May  3.  we  not  only  commemorate 
the  proud  triumi^  of  1791  when  Poland 
immortalized  her  people's  love  of  free- 
dom to  a  democratic  constitution,  but 
also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  innumer- 
able contributions  of  the  Polish  people 
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to  this  Nation's  struggle  to  create  a  free 
society. 

The  Polish  presence  to  America  dates 
to  earliest  colonial  times  when  Polish 
artisans  arrived  to  Jamestown  and  built 
America's  first  glass  factory  to  1608. 
During  the  American  Revolution,  two  of 
Poland's  most  beloved  sons.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  and  Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski, 
rallied  to  the  banner  of  our  newborn 
country.  Kosciuszko.  flghttog  to  Poland 
to  later  years  for  the  May  3d  constitu- 
tion, would  draw  upon  military  experi- 
ence first  gained  on  American  soil  where 
he  distinguished  himself  as  both  a  sol- 
dier and  an  engineer.  Fortifications  con- 
structed under  his  direction  at  Saratoga 
were  credited  with  enabling  the  Ameri- 
can forces  to  win  a  decisive  victory  In 
the  war,  and  he  later  was  put  m  charge 
of  fortifying  the  highlands  at  West 
Point.  Describing  Kosciuszko.  Jefferson 
wrote: 

As  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  T  have  ever 
known  and  of  that  liberty  which  la  to  go 
to  all  and  not  to  the  few  or  rich  alone. 

Driven  toto  exile  in  1772  for  leadtog 
an  uprising  against  the  first  partition 
of  Poland.  Casimir  Pulaski  joined  Gen- 
eral Washington's  army  to  1777.  He  was 
made  a  brigadier  general  after  distto- 
guishing  himself  at  the  BatUe  of  Bran- 
dywine.  During  the  sprtog  and  siunmer 
of  1778.  General  Pulaski  came  to  Balti- 
more to  recruit  and  organize  an  tode- 
pendent cavalry  and  infantry.  Ordered 
to  South  Carolina  to  1779,  Pulaski's 
legion  arrived  m  time  to  help  repulse  a 
British  attack  on  Charleston.  Pulaski 
himself  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  of 
American  freedom  when  he  was  shot 
and  fatally  woimded  during  the  sieze  of 
Savannah. 

The  contributions  which  Polish  Amer- 
icans made  to  col<mlal  setttement  to 
America  and  to  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence have  been  repeated  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  and  have  immeas- 
urably enriched  our  national  political, 
cultural,  and  social  life.  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  who  today  ntunber  weU 
over  10  million,  contributed  significant- 
ly to  the  growth  of  American  todustry  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  greatly 
strengthened  American  labor.  Polish 
Americans  have  distinguished  them- 
selves to  every  walk  of  life  and  all  the 
professions  and  have  served  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  in  coimtless  positions 
to  Federal.  State,  and  local  government. 
Above  all.  they  have  always  championed 
our  Nation's  freedom  and  honor. 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  seeking  to 
establish  certain  rights  and  freedoms 
and  to  Insure  that  these  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  are  respected.  The  United 
States  and  other  nations  must  continue 
to  respect  the  efforts  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  solve  Poland's  pressing  problems. 
On  March  27  of  this  year  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  any  outside  toterven- 
tion  to  Poland  would  be  to  violation  of 
existtog  totemational  law  and  solemn 
coDunitments.  and  supporting  efforts  by 
the  United  States  to  work  with  other 
nations  to  ease  Poland^  economic 
difBculties. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I 
joto  with  Polish  Americans  and  indeed 


all  Americans  to  expresstog  hope  for  a 
peaceful  and  just  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  Poland  and  admiration 
for  the  Polish  people's  historic  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  human  dignity  and 
freedom.* 


REPORT  ON  ELECTRIC  BOAT 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  released  a 
report  on  the  status  of  submarine  con- 
struction at  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  located 
to  Groton,  Conn.,  and  Quonset  Point. 
R.I.  The  report  is  the  product  of  a  jotat 
committee  of  Navy  and  Electric  Boat  of- 
ficials tasked  to  report  its  ftodings  on 
submarine  construction  at  EB  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  Lehman. 

I  am  brtoging  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  the  controversies  which  have 
surrounded  submarine  construction  at 
EB  for  the  past  2  months.  Allegations  of 
poor  workmanship  and  late  delivery 
schedules  have  been  leveled  at  Electric 
Boat  by  both  the  Navy  and  the  press. 
This  report,  prepared  by  an  objective 
committee  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  should  set  those  allegations  to 
rest. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  prob- 
lems EB  experienced  in  the  past  have  all 
been  put  behind  EB  and  will  not  impact 
on  the  current  delivery  schedules.  "ITie 
report  also  concludes  that  Electric  Boat 
has  the  capacity  to  build  one  Trident  and 
three  688  attack  submarines  per  year, 
and  that  with  a  modest  addition  to  the 
workforce  EB  could  boost  that  produc- 
tive level  to  1  Vz  Tridents  and  3  688's  per 
year. 

Mr.  Pres'.dent.  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try should  get  on  with  the  job  of  provid- 
ing quality  submarines  to  the  X5S.  Navy. 
This  report  makes  it  clear  that  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.  is  fully  prepared  to  con- 
struct and  deliver  the  Trident  and  688 
submarines  our  national  defense  re- 
qu  res.  The  report  should  also  dispell 
any  doubts  about  the  need  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  the  requested  fundmg 
for  the  10th  Trident  submarine  con- 
tatoed  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
budget  submission. 
The  report  follows : 

Afaix.20, 1981. 
Hon.  JoRK  Lericait. 
The  Secretary  ot  the  Navy, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mb.  SBcarTAKT:  As  a  result  of  your 
letter  of  17  March  1981  to  Mr.  David  S.  Lewis, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  General  Djmamles 
Coiporatlon  and  Mr.  Lewis'  favorable  re- 
sponse of  25  March  1981,  a  committee  was 
estabUfhed  .consisting  of  three  (3)  members 
appointed  by  you  and  three  (3)  members 
appointed  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  asflst  you  in 
decisions  that  you  would  be  obliged  to  make 
In  new  construction  nuclear  submarine 
awards  In  the  months  ahead.  The  Committee 
consists  of  tbe  fcllowing  members : 

ilr.  James  F.  Goodrich.  Special  Consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Chairman  of 
tbe  Committee) 

VAIMC  John  O.  WUIlams.  Jr..  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Submarine  Warfare) 

Hugh  OTfelU.  Esq.,  ^>eclal  Consultant  to 
th«  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

WUllam  Gonrine.  Esq..  General  Coiusel. 
Electric  Boat  Division 

Ut.  L.   Emmett  Holt.   Assistant   General 


Manager  (Operations).  Electric  Boat  Divi- 
sion 

Mr.  Norman  D.  Victor,  Dli«etor  of  Plaa- 
nlng.  Electric  Boat  Dlvlslcm 

On  31  March  1981,  you  brought  the  com- 
mittee together  In  your  offlce  and.  with  tbe 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  gave  us  our  broad 
general  assignment  to  addreas  and  resolve 
the  following  questions: 

A.  Are  the  problems  of  the  past  (e.g.. 
welding,  paint,  steel  epeclflcatlon,  quaUty 
control.  Government  Furnished  Equipment 
(OVB).  lead  ship  design  problems  in 
TRIOENT)  sufficiently  resolved  so  that  it 
Is  likely  they  will  not  cause  further  slgnlfl- 
cant  delays? 

B.  Can  Electric  Boat  achieve  Its  currently 
projected  delivery  dates? 

C.  Assuming  future  Trident  and  BBS  688 
class  sulMnarine  authorizations,  does  Elec- 
tric Boat  have  tbe  capabUlty  of  delivering 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  Trldenta 
and  three  688'8  per  year? 

D.  What  recommendation  does  the  Com- 
mittee have  relative  to  assessing  progress? 

In  order  to  most  effectively  carry  out  your 
assignment  we  made  full  use  of  all  the  fa- 
cilities that  you  and  Mr.  Lewis  put  at  our 
disposal.  We  reviewed  data  and  reports  sup- 
plied to  us  by  both  Electric  Boat  and  the 
Navy.  We  visited  the  Electric  Boat  facilities 
at  both  Groton  and  Quonset  Point  and  con- 
ferred with  senior  Electric  Boat  personnel. 
We  also  conferred  with  senior  members  of 
the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  the  Supervisor  of  Ship- 
building at  Groton. 

We  Inspected  a  number  of  both  Trident 
and  SSN's  under  construction  at  Electric 
Boat  and  talked  with  seven  of  those  ships' 
Prospective  Commanding  Officers  and  re- 
ceived their  views  concerning  the  deUvery 
of  their  respective  ships. 

In  arriving  at  our  opinions,  eoncluatons 
and  specific  recommendations,  we  recog- 
nized that  a  number  of  problems  arose  over 
a  period  of  time  which  have  affected  tbe 
delivery  dates  for  the  TRIDENT  and  688^ 
under  construction  at  Electric  Boat.  These 
problems  were  tbe  result  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  circumstances  such  as  faulty 
structural  welding,  nonconforming  cariwn 
steel,  design  changes,  defective  government 
furnished  equipment,  unique  problema  aa- 
soclated  with  the  lead  ship  of  a  new  design. 
etc.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  examine  the  rda- 
tlve  responsibility  of  the  Navy  and  Electric 
Boat  for  these  prior  problems,  but  Is  Instead 
to  ascertain  what  the  current  condltiona  are 
at  Electric  Boat  and  to  reach  our  own  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  Electric  Boat  can 
achieve  the  delivery  dates  which  It  now 
projects  for  ail  Trident  and  SSN  submarines 
under  contract  and  for  future  contracta. 

Presented  here  Is  our  report  as  a  result 
of  your  assignment. 

A.  Problems  of  tbe  past: 

We  have  reviewed  tbe  foUowlng  past  prob- 
lems In  order  to  determine  If  they  were 
likely  to  cause  delays  in  tbe  future: 

1.  QuaUty  Contrcl/ Assurance 

2.  Nonconforming  Steel 

3.  Structural  Steel  Welding  Problem 

4.  Defective  Painting 

5.  Government  Furnished  Equipment  De- 
fects 

6.  Design    Revisions    In    Lead    TRIDENT 
Our  report  on  each  of  the  above  Itema 

foUows: 

(1)  QuaUty  control/assurance: 
Status. — ^In  February.  1980,  Blectrle  Boat 
developed  a  QuaUty  Modernization  and  Up- 
grade Program  to  strengthen  Its  Miattng 
quality  assurance  program.  An  outline  and 
other  details  of  the  program  were  provided 
to  the  Navy  in  May  1980.  In  October.  1980 
this  program  incorptwated  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Navy  audit  team.  Electrtc 
Boat's  current  program  with  tbe  audit 
team's  recommendations  was  accepted  by 
NAVSK&  in  November.  1980.  Tbe  audit  team 
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tbkt 
•daqtwtoly 
tb»(    it    supports    Boetrte 
drtlTvy  dfttM.  Tbo  Com- 
^l»»t  tills  ia  SB  oBgoInc  pro- 
nqolrM  monltorUtcftnd  up- 
rvgnlar  boats  to  aaaiiri  oon- 
tlBusd  affooawnasi 

(S)  MoBOOBfofBlnc  stati: 
Statoi.— In  lata  iVia.  Baetrte  Boat  dls- 
eofond  tbat  soma  uumwsawira  hull  staai 
dM  not  maat  spacWcattoa.  Subsaquant  to 
notlfloatloii  to  tba  Vvrf  at  tba  proMom 
Baetrte  Boat  dsOnad  tba  problaiB.  aatab- 
Uabad  eoRaetlTa  actlona.  and  stranftbanad 
Ita  qiuallty  eoatrol  pro(r«m.  Tba  rarlaw. 
to  staal  purcbaaad  In  19TS.  baa 
all  noooonformlnc 
from  KB  InTontory. 
Opinion:  Tba  COmmlttoo  U  mttsflad  tbat 
tba  oorraetlw  action  U  eomplata  and  tbls 
ttam  wm  not  bava  an  affect  on  Baetrte  Boat's 
sebaduled  drtlvarr  datee. 

(S)  Stnactrml  steel  welding  problem : 
Btitns  fi«iitiijw«Hng  In  NoTember,  1078, 
Usui  III  Boat  and  tbe  Buperrlaor  of  8blp- 
bulldlnc  dlsoovared  structural  weld  defldan- 
eies.  It  waa  eatabUabad  tbat  submarine  praa- 
snie  bun  Intacrtty,  and  tbua  safety,  was  not 
iBTOtTed.  A  corrective  action  program  to  re- 
solre  tbls  problem  was  dereioped  by  Bectrtc 
Boat.  --~*«*"^  and  expanded  to  incorporate 
Navy  Tlaws.  and  approved  by  tbe  NoTy.  Bae- 
trte Boat  baa  completed  tbe  ootrectlTe  work 
oa  881f  6M.  aM.  700.  701.  and  SSBN  730.  Tbe 
uoiiactiva  work  on  tbe  balance  of  tbe  sblps 
is  proosedtiig  satisfactorUy. 

Opinion. — ^Tbe  Committee  bellevee  tbat 
tbls  Item  baa  bean  satlsfactoTlly  reaolTOd  and 
tbat  tbe  work  remaining  on  tbe  otber  sub- 
f»^r«»«—  wUl  support  Bectrtc  Boat's  scbed- 
uled  delivery  dataa. 

(4)  OefaeUTO  painting  on  lead  Trident 
{Ohio) : 

Statue. — ^Wbea  Ohio  waa  drydocked  to  late 
Norember  1880.  Inspection  of  tbe  ballast 
revealed  some  detertoraUon  of  tbe 
paint  eoatlng.  In  December.  1800. 
Bectrte  Boat  requested  a  waiver  to  defer 
final  pf(««*«««g  untQ  tbe  ilist  drydocklng  after 
dillvery  fOr  tbe  following  reasons:  (1)  epozy 
pff'n"'n  IB  cold  weatber  sbould  be  avoided: 
and  (9)  the  total  paint  workload  In  oomblna- 
tlon  with  limited  drydoek  capacity  could  lead 
to  a  delay.  Boetrle  Boat  recommended  tbat 
the  UuallBsd  unsatisfactory  epooiy-palnted 
araaa  be  protaeted  by  uatng  a  vinyl  paint 
itnoe  it  would  adhere  In  tbe  eOld  of  winter 
and  thus  provlds  adequate  protectlfln  until 
.  availability  drydocklng.  Tbe 
opoBy  paint 


ship's  service  turbine  generators,  and  tbe  mo- 
tor generator  eeU.  Oorreetlve  actlona  have 
been  taken  or  deferred  to  tbe  poat-ebakadown 
avaUaUUty  period  for  aU  problems  saeoetated 
with  government  fumlsbed  equipment. 

Opinion. — ^Wblle  the  Committee  notes  that 
many  of  theee  problems  were  significant  and 
thus  are  of  eontlnulng  ooneem,  tbe  Ooounlt- 
tee  Is  not  aware  a<  any  QFB  problems  tbat 
would  have  an  effect  on  Bleetrlc  Boat's  achad- 
tiled  daUvery  datae. 

(6)  Daaign  revisions  In  lead  Trtdent 
(0*lo) :  ^  _ 

SUtw.— There  have  been  a  large  numbsr 
or  deeign  revisions  (Ineludlng  changea)  Is- 
sued over  the  pee«  two  yaan.  a  altuaUon 
whteh  U  typical  of  the  Hist  abip  at  a  new 
elaas.  For  moat  at  IBM  a  aarloua  procedural 
problem  eUated  In  getting  dally  meetings 
)),^lYH^t«yt  to  provide  prompt  authorlaatlon 
of  thla  revlasd  work.  In  November,  18M.  a 
proeedure  waa  agreed  to  by  the  Navy  which 
provided  for  rapid  evaluation  and  authortaa- 
tion.  There  are  no  outstanding  signillrant 
Ammign  items  that  require  completion  prior 
to  sea  trials.  There  Is  a  small  group  of  Items 
(principally  otlsoallanaous  stowages)  that 
have  been  deferred  with  Navy  approval  untU 
after  the  asoond  sea  trial  but  wUl  be  aecom- 
plUhed  prtor  to  deUvery. 

Opinion.— m  view  of  the  above  Mttus.  the 
Committee  bellevea  that,  given  the  preaent 
stage  at  construction  and  testing.  It  U  un- 
likely that  any  daaign  revlalons  (Including 
ebangae)  wUl  impact  the  first  sea  trial  date. 
However.  It  must  be  recognised  tbat.  with 
tbe  first  ship  of  a  new  class,  there  Is  always 
some  Inherent  risk  of  problems  as  a  rssult 
o(  the  sea  trials.  The  Bectrtc  Boat  aebedule 
provldee  for  67  work  days  between  first  sea 
trials  and  tbe  aooeptance  trtala.  The  bulk  of 
the  work  currently  planned  for  this  period  to 
tbe  completion  at  tbe  deferred  work  and  tbe 
itnmi  panting  of  the  Ship.  Some  level  of 
minor  problems  can.  therefore,  be  aceom- 
moda«ed  during  thto  period  but  major  prob- 
lems could  delay  tba  delivery  of  Ohio. 
B.  Delivery  echedulea: 
Taking  Into  consideration  the  opinions 
outlined  above,  the  Committee  then  pro- 
ceeded with  ito  review  at  Beetrtc  Boat's  de- 
livery sobedulee  es  stated  in  Bectrtc  Boat 
letter  of  10  Aprtl  1801.  addraaaed  to  the  Com- 
mittee. Bleetrlc  Boat'a  eetlmated  deUvery 
datee  with  deUvery  IntervaU  and  NAVSBA's 
oommenrte  for  each  ship  follows : 

TRIOtNT  (EitMMM  Mi»wy  Met) 


Tbe  Committee  bellevea  that  tbe  Bectrte 
Boat  deUvery  daU  for  Ofilo  to  achievable  but 
doee  not  contain  additional  time  for  contin- 
gencies. Tbe  fact  that  NAV8EA  concurs  that 
thaea  deUvery  esUmatea  are  achievable  lends 
credence  to  Ohio  being  deUvered  thto  year. 
There  are  no  known  design  problems  that  af- 
fect the  first  sea  trtal  date.  If  there  are  no 
major  problems  discovered  during  sea  trlato, 
the  Committee  has  a  high  level  of  confidence 
tbat  Ohio  wlU  be  deUversd  thto  year  (1881). 

The  delivery  date  of  the  S8BN-737  (JTieM- 
gmn)  to  achievable  and  doee  have  some  addi- 
tional time  Included  for  contingenelee.  If 
major  problems  are  discovered  during  Ohio 
sea  trlato,  tbe  delivery  date  for  Miehigan 
could  be  deUyed. 

SSN  M  CLASS  (APR.  10.  IMl  DELIVERY  ASSESSMENT) 


TrMsatdan 


EB 


Inttrvil 
(months) 


12 
10 


to  a  poaslblllty  that  the 
appUed  epoKy  paint  wlU  abow  deterioration 
at  the  drydocklng  after  tbe  second  sea  trlaL 
Thto  drydoek  period  to  ecbeduled  for  Uiree 
weeks  which  should  be  adequate  for  minor 
touch  up.  With  thto  aasumptton  the  Com- 
mittee bellevea  tbat  it  wiU  not  affect  Bec- 
trte Boat's  scheduled  deUvery  date. 

(8)  OovanuBsot  fumlsbed  equipment  de- 
fects: 

ve  significant  problame 
with  a  number  of  oamptmanta  of 
at  fumlsbed  equipment  which  re- 
qmred  Beetile  Boat  to  divert  manpower  to 
make  the  aeoeeaary  oorrsctlans.  Thto  resulted 
In  delay.  Kiamplae  of  theee  problenw  oe- 
vuiied  with  tbe  mala  prrntulrtnn  liiiliiiias. 


SSN  osseins 


EB 


Inttrvtl 
(immtlis) 


U.S.S.  Bmiwrtwi JSN-OiS-2/13/SI 

U.S.S.  JKksonvilto SSN-690-3, 31/81 

U.S.S.  DlUis SSN-700-«/3r/Sl 

U.S.S.  U  Joili SSN-701-10/7/S1 

U.S.S.  Phown SSN-702-11/14/11  > 

U.SS.  Boston SSN-703-12/22/S1 « 

U.S.S.  Bottiniora JSh-70*-6/26/»2 

U.S.S.  Cofpirt  CKristi SSN-70S-I2/24/S2 

SSN-70O-6/2S/(3 

SSN-707-  2/24/B3 

SSN-70S-(/23/84 

SSN-700-12/.2/S4 

SSN-710-O/22/SS 

SSN-71»-I2/21,I5 

SSN-720-6/21/SI 


l.S 

3.0 
3.0 
IS 
1.3 
6.0 
CO 
3.0 
«.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 


Okio SSBN-72*-10/31/Sl 

MKlMfM SS8M-727-IW31/82 

riond* SSBN-728-V1/S3 

Go«r|i« SSBN-72»-»/30/S4 

ilsisad SSBM-730-12.'31/»4 

SS8M-731-S/31/a5 
SSBN-732-4/30/at 
SS8N-733-12/31/S6 


NAVSEA  M—wh:  NAVSEA  cso  idor*  pntMl  EB  vnrk 
tana  cm  ispport  Ikis  tckodult. 

The  Committee  to  of  tbe  opinion  that  tbe 
deUvery  of  88BN-7a«  (Ohio)  and  S8BN-727 
{MiclHgan)  are  controlled  more  by  the  aertes 
of  remaining  sequential  evenU  leading  to  de- 
Uvery than  by  avaUabUlty  of  manpower.  Tbe 
remaining  events  are: 

8aBN-7aO  (OHIO)— Bvente: 

First  sea  trials.  00/31/81. 

DeUvery.  10/81/81. 

8SBN-7a7  iUichigan) — Bvents: 

First  sea  trtato.  06/30/83. 

DeUvery.  lO/Sl/83. 


NAVSEA  Cosm  Ills: 

•  Dtcofflbor  ISSl. 

'  Etbrvsry  19S2. 

'WiU)  •KtptKW  o(  SSN's  702  *n4  703  fioM  itovt. 
NAVSEA  consMlMS  prnwit  EB  wofk  tare*  un  suppocc 
Hhs  schodul.-. 

The  first  two  of  tbe  six  submarines  pro- 
jected by  Electrtc  Boat  to  be  delivered  In 
IMl'  have  In  fact  been  delivered.  The  Dallas 
(8SN-700)  successfully  completed  Initial  sea 
trlato  on  30  Aprtl  1961  and  thus  should  be 
deUvered  by  30  June  1981  as  scheduled  above. 

The  final  controlling  path  leading  to  de- 
Uvery of  8SN-701,  703  and  70S  starts  with 
tbe  accomplishment  of  an  eleven  (11)  week 
pre-aea  trial  drydocklng.  The  Committee  does 
note  that,  hlstortcally,  the  remaining  events 
leading  to  delivery  of  theee  sblps  have  been 
accomplished  In  M>proslmately  8%  months 
after  completion  of  thto  pre-sea  trial  dry- 
docklng. 

Tbe  table  below  depicts  thto  drydocklng 
schedule. 


rn-tm  Iriil  drydocMns        DdhMry 


HUM  No: 
701. 
702. 
703. 


J...  31  to  Aort  17. 1981 ....  Ort. '.  IW-, 

Fob.  27  to  KUy  9, 1081 Ho*.  U,  lljl. 

Apr.  17  to  Joly  1.  USI Dot.  22. 1981. 


Tbe  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
tbe  Trtdent  and  688  Class  delivery  dates  can 
be  met  with  tbe  703  date  being  tbe  moet 
dlfllctUt. 

C.  Capacity: 

Having  concluded  tbat  tbe  preeent  BB 
trade  work  force  (about  16.000)  supports  tbe 
projected  deliveries  outlined  In  KB  letter  of 
10  Aprtl.  tbe  Committee  next  looked  into  tbe 
capacity  at  KB  to  buUd  sulMnartnes.  The  var- 
lablea  that  rtfate  to  thto  area  are: 
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(1)  Total  manhours  required  to  build  a 
trtdent  and  a  688  class  SSN,  rsipoetivMy.  and' 
tbe  learning  curves  for  the  two  class ts 
(3)  Phyaloal  plant  lUaltatloas. 
(3)   AvaUabUlty  of  manpower  in  the  vi- 
cinity at  Oroton  and  Quonsot  Polat. 
A  discussion  of  each  vartabto  fcdlows: 
(1)    Tbe  Navy  estimates  tbat  a  greater 
number  of  manhours  wUl   be  required   to 
buUd  each  submartne  than  KB  predicts.  In 
addition.   Uie   Navy's   learning  curves  are 
higher  than  BB's.  NAVSBA  malatains  that 
btotortcal  learning  curves  for  ships  ganaraUy. 
including  submartnes.  stipport  its  view.  Bae- 
trte Boat  has  Implemented  JXOJUBT  7000.3 
(Cast/Schedule   Control   System)    and  tba 
Committee  reviewed  its  systems  (or  dotar- 
mlnlng  schedules  and  estimated  manhours 
at  completion.  Tbe  Committee  btileves  tbat 
this  "buUdlng  block"  approach  for  determin- 
ing manhours  to  sound  and  has  the  potential 
to  be  more  accurate  than  the  NAVBBA  ap- 
proach. 

Tbe  questions  which  exist  as  to  the  eor- 
rect  number  of  manhours  required  to  build 
each  Trtdent  and  SSN  688  elaas  submarine 
and  as  to  the  eorreet  learning  curves  tor 
tbe  two  claaaes  lauinot  be  answered  tmtU  fur- 
ther e^Mrtence  to  gained  regarding  the  ac- 
tual coat  at  construction  of  these  ships.  How- 
ever, for  purposes  of  ssisssing  the  capacity 
of  the  KB  shipyard,  tbe  Committee  elected 
to  give  greater  weight  to  the  NAVBBA  anal- 
ysto  In  order  to  assure  Uhat  It  provided  you 
with  a  stifflclently  conservative  answer  to 
thto  queetlon. 

(3)  In  analysing  tbe  physical  plant  at 
both  Quonset  Point  and  Oroton  tbe  com- 
mittee was  Impressed  with  the  eapabUlty  at 
Quonset  Point  to  manufaotura  sulxnartne 
huU  sections.  Hull  sections  for  more  than 
two  Trtdent  and  three  SSN  submarines  per 
year  can  be  manufactured  on  a  two  shift 
baato  by  about  300  trade  peofrie.  The  re- 
maining 4450  trade  peopto  are  Involved  In 
tbe  prefabrtcatton  of  SMsmbllea  and  work 
packagea  for  final  aaaambly  at  Oroton.  Tba 
physical  plant  at  Quonaet  Point  can  support 
a  substantially  larger  woft  foree.  At  Oroton. 
buUdlng  poeltlons  and  '«~'^lng  faeilltlee  can 
support  a  maadmiun  construction  rate  of 
two  Trtdenfs  and  three  SSNIs  par  year. 

(3)  With  an  Inereaee  at  approximately 
1000  tradea  peraonnel  (which  to  reasonable) 
the  Committee  beUevee  tbat  Bectrtc  Boat 
has  tbe  capacity  to  buUd  at  a  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  Trtdents  and  three  SSN's  per 
year.  Bectrtc  Boat  bellevee  that  thto  same 
work  force  could  produce  two  Trldenta  and 
three  SSN's  per  year.  On  a  relative  baato.  ad- 
ditional maiqiower  to  more  available  at  Quon- 
set Point  than  at  Oroton. 

The  conoluslcd  of  the  Committee  to  that 
on  a  conservative  baato.  with  tbe  preaent 
16.000  trade  work  force.  KB  today  should  be 
able  to  sustain  an  annual  ddlvery  rate  of 
one  Trtdent  and  three  SSNIs  per  year.  With 
about  1,000  more  trade  people,  which  we  be- 
Ueve  are  obtainable.  KB  could  Incnase  thto 
rate  to  one  and  a  half  lYldents  and  three 
SSN's  per  year.  Bectrtc  Boat's  present  sched- 
ule calto  for  tba  following  deUvertea: 


4.  Pleasure  HuU  Complete. 

A.  Initial  Fill  of  Reactor  Plant. 

6.  iM/antti. 
,  7.  Start  Combat  and  Control  System  Bi4>ld 
Installatkm'Plan  (TBIDBNT  only) . 

a.  Initial  CrttleaUty. 

8.  First  Sea  Trials. 

10.  DaUvery. 

The  Supervisor  of  ShlpbuUdlng  (SDP- 
SUIPB)  would  forward  thto  monthly  report 
with  lUs  comments  up  through  the  «'»«»t.i  of 
command  to  tbe  CNO  and  you.  8UPSHIPS 
woold  q^ectfleaUy  ertdrsas  any  vartaneae  be- 
tween actual  and  planned  aeoonvUsbment 
of  BiilestoBes. 

As  agrsed  at  tbe  outeet.  thto  rq>ort  was 
prepared  steely  for  tbe  purpoee  of  reeolvlng 
the  queetlons  submitted  to  the  Committee 
by  you.  Its  findings,  opinions  and  reoom- 
mendatloaa  wlU  not  be  used  by  either  party 
against  tbe  other  In  essiiilliin.  pursuing,  or 
attempting  to  reaOIve  their  rights  under  any 
oonlraet. 

Thto  oomirtetes  our  report.  We  await  your 
further  instructions. 

Jamsb  F.  QoooaKR,  JoHjr  O.  WUxxamb. 
Jr..  Hxwa  OVsnx,  William  Oocvm, 
L.  BmcRT  Holt,  Noucam  D.  VicToa.« 
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TridMrt. 

SSN  688  dan. 


d.  Beoommendatlon  to  __ 

Tbe  Committee  recommends  that  yon  ' 

the  Chief  of  NamU  Matertol  to  provide  an 
additional  monthly  report  In  order  to  afford 
you  a  means  of  tracking  pineuisa  on  aU  sub- 
marines at  EB.  Thto  reoort  should  Indicate 
the  actual  versus  pUnned  percent  comple- 
tion and  the  actual  versus  scheduled  dates 
at  esc''  of  'he  following  milastoBea: 

1.  Contract  Award. 

S.  Start  Construction. 

8.  Land  Main  Ropulslon  Bqulpmoit. 


S.  939— LEGAL  SERVICES 
CXDRPORATION 

•  Mr.     RIEOLE.     Mr.     President,     on 
April  8,  1981.  I  was  pleased  to  join  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Eacutoit 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  In 
Introducing  S.  939,  to  reauthorize  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  next 
3  3fear8.  I  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  leadership  ttde  in 
this  effort.  It  Is  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  maintenance  of  this  program, 
which  represents  the  only  concerted  and. 
compr^ensive  effort  to  olfer  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  the  disabled  access  to  the 
Justice  system  in  civil  matters,  is  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  our  democratic  system. 
Hie    Reagan    admlnistraUon    propoaes 
elimination  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration with  an  accompanying  gesture 
«iilch  would  authorize  StRt«-5  to  fund 
legal  services  out  of  a  social  aervlcea 
block  grant  with  no  money  allo^atlm 
for  those  services.  Such  a  proposal  is 
tantamount  to  telling  poor,  handicapped, 
and  aging  dtlsens  of  our  Nation  that 
Justice  in  this  country  is  bought  at  a 
high  price,  and  that  that  price  is  regiet- 
taUy  beyond  their  meams. 

Out  of  its  1981  budget  of  $321J  mil- 
lion, the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
made  grants  to  some  320  programs 
which  win  serve  over  1.2  miUion  of  the 
Nation's  estimated  30  million  poor  peo- 
ple this  year.  Much  of  the  time  of  min- 
imally-salaried legal  service  attorneys 
win  be  spent  dealing  with  the  routine 
legal  problems  of  individuals.  The  larg- 
est percentage  of  cases  Involve  family 
matters,  and  the  most  frequently  pro- 
vided service  Is  simply  giving  advice  and 
oounsd.  However,  the  value  of  support 
and  Informatkm  to  the  indigent  client 
cannot  be  underestimated  when  the  very 
quality  of  his  or  her  life  may  be  depend- 
ent on  a  rudimentary  understanding  of 
bureaucratic  processes  or  landlonl/ten- 
ant  laws.  The  elimination  of  legal  serv- 
ices can  only  seek  to  raise  feeUivs  of 
alienation  and  frustration  among  the 
poor. 

We  should  look  more  closely  at  the 
composition  of  legal  serrloe  cUents.  In 


1980  alone,  more  than  one-half  minion 
eldeily  persons  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  civil  court  sys- 
tem utilized  the  services  of  their  local 
legal  aid  clinic.  Women,  who  rrprfsfint  a 
clear  majority  of  Americans  living  below 
the  poverty  line,  number  over  two-thinla 
of  the  clients  served  by  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Tbe  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration  also  provides  a  broad  range  of  es- 
sential services  to  poor,  handicapped,  and 
minority  children,  m  1977.  over  half 
of  the  States  did  not  have  any  provlslan 
for  court-appointed  counsel  or  guardians 
to  defend  the  rights  of  children  in  neglect 
cases,    ^nthout    legal    services,    many 
children  would  go  unrepresented.  Let  as 
be  clear  about  who  would  be  most  ad- 
versdy  affected  by  the  loss  of  free  legal 
services  accessible  to  aU  rmmmimity  ettl- 
zens  who  meet  economic  criteria.  They 
are  senior  citizens,  women,  and  children. 
My  own  State  of  Mfc^ilgan  rebeivas 
approzlmatdy   KJi    mlUlon   from   the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  That  money 
finances  14  programs — 10  nelghbortiood 
law  centers,  one  migrant  fanner  legal 
program,  and  one  Native  American  legal 
program.  The  loss  of  these  servlees  would 
cleariy  pose  great  hardship  to  the  under- 
privileged citizens  of  a  State  character- 
ized by  the  highest  unemidoyment  rate 
in  the  Nation  and  a  severdy  strained 
social  service  program. 

There  is  no  data  to  support  a  bdlef 
that  any  State  would  actually  fund  legal 
services  out  of  an  already  severdy  re- 
duced social  services  block  grant.  Addi- 
tionally, the  adminlstratkm's  claim  tbat 
the  legal  needs  of  the  poor  could  and 
would  be  met  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
the  private  bar  has  been  diluted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  vmilam  Reece 
Smith.  Jr..  president  of  the  Anrfrtran 
Bar  Association  has  stated  in  a  press 
conference  on  behalf  of  continued  fund- 
ing for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
that  "only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  civil 
legal  needs  of  the  poor  could  ever  be  met 
by  this  voluntary  approach." 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  strong  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  coupled 
with  broad-based  bipattisan  support  for 
the  maintfnancf  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  wiU  result  in  the  reauthor- 
ization of  this  vital  community-baaed 
program.  In  the  spirit  of  fiscal  restraint. 
S.  939  caUs  for  no  further  increase  in 
budgetary  allocatirais  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Hie  biU  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $321 J  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  which  is  the  present 
funding  level,  with  open-ended  appnwri- 
atlons  for  the  subsequent  2  years  of 
authorization.  I  urge  my  ooUeagnes  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bilL  It  Is  a  vcsy 
smaU  prtoe  to  paiy  to  preserve  tbe  con- 
stltutianal  mandate  of  "equal  access  to 
j  usuce  under  the  law."* 


THE    PROBLEMS    OF    OAO    TE8TI- 
MONT  ON  FOOD  STAMPS 

•  Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  PresUent.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  NutritiOBi.  and 
Forestry  wlU  shortly  be  ''"'"Vising  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  fully  expect  that  the  committee 
wi.1  uxux  ^Ajfi  to  achieve  savings  in  this 
program,  some  of  which  I  wiU  undoubt- 
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•dly  Mpport.  However,  before  imporUnt 
^^ffYf^rmxm  fg^  wMAt  OD  thiM  pTOcrmm.  I 
battaw  i%  to  ImporUnt  to  set  the  record 
atnl^  on  •  few  matter*. 

Ob  A^m  a.  IStl.  the  Oenena  Account- 
Inc  OOee  (OAO)  teetlfled  on  the  food 
ataap  procram  before  the  committee.  I. 
for  one.  4b  not  bdleve  that  the  teeU- 
nany  jweeentnil  met  the  standard  of 
hich  quality  that  we  have  aU  come  to  ex- 
pect frem  OAO^  work.  At  the  time  of 
OAO^  taetttniony,  I  reeponded  with  re- 
maika  that  I  am  providing  for  the  Rsc- 
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BaiicaUy.  my  remarke  ezpren  the  be- 
lief ^>«*t  iwr^W^  of  OAO'e  testimony  in- 
•oeurately  leftoct  the  pUght  of  moet  low- 
tncome  Amertcani.  The  OAO  report  of 
June  \vn  upon  irtileh  much  of  this  tes- 
timony was  based  is  seriously  flawed 
oQBomtaaUy  and  methodologically.  My 
sUtamant  of  April  2.  1981,  which  I  will 
Mk  to  ba  printed  at  the  end  of  theae  re- 
marks, tialalls  some  of  the  more  serious 
problema  with  the  OAO  report. 

I  would  alao  Uke  to  comment  upon  an- 
other potilan  of  OAO's  April  2. 1981  food 
stamp  teaUmoDy.  In  that  testimony. 
OAO  expressed  support  for  a  proposal 
to  vary  food  stamp  allotments  according 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  each  household 
member.  This  very  proposal.  In  fact.  Is 
tnfl^yW^  In  S.  884.  the  farm  bill  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Hxua. 

Thto  pn^XMal  would  effect  major  re- 
ductions In  the  benefits  provided  to  the 
dderly  and  women  with  small  children. 
R  would  also  be  an  administrative 
nightmare.  In  1975,  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration IsRied  proposed  regulations  to 
Imolement  this  plan  in  two  slightly  dif- 
fering variations.  Nearly  2,000  commen- 
ters  responded  to  this  proposal,  with 
99.5  percent  of  them  opposing  It.  In- 
cluded In  these  commenters  were  State 
and  local  food  stamp  administrators 
from  around  the  country. 

Hie  Ftod  administration,  which  was 
often  critical  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
withdrew  its  prorKnal  with  the  follow- 
ing comment  (40  YR  55646-55656) : 

The  comnMnts  In  the  foreftoing  uulTBla 
■how  that  Proposal  I  and  n  were  opposed  by 
nearlT  all  eoaunenten.  They  disrupt  historic 
benefit  patterns  and  .  .  .  would  substan- 
tlaUv  redoea  baneflts  now  prortded  aged 
pamms  and  boosabolda  with  small  children. 
Admlnlatratton  of  either  proposal  woxild  be 
eoaipIeK,  expenst're.  and  error-prone.  The 
piiHiiwali  are  admlnlstratlTely  Unpractical. 
Aoeotdlngty.  ttaay  ara  rejected. 

Ifr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  state- 
ment of  April  2.  1981  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaa. 

Hie  statement  f(dlows 


■T  BawAToa  Patuck  Lkaht  om 
Food  Bmmia 
Mr.  CStatrman,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
let  an  Important  part  of  the  OAO  testimony 
stand  unchallenged.  I  bellere  that  OAO  has 
pieeentad  testimony  today  which  la  inac- 
curate In  Ita  lepieeentatlon  of  the  Dllrbt  of 
moat  low-Income  Americans.  I  alao  believe 
that  tha  1978  reoort  uoon  which  this  testl- 
nMmy  la  baaed  Includes  ma)or  errors  In  Its 
ealenlatkm  of  the  amount  of  food  aaalst- 
anea  banafita  that  low-income  Americana 
raealva.  I  would  Ilka  now  to  set  tha  record 
■tralgbt. 

"(1)  On  page  3  of  Its  tastlmony.  OAO 
aasarta  that  some  needy  households  could 
racalve  mots  m  food  banafita  than  the  aver- 


age amounta  Amarlcan  tamlllaa  at  oompara- 
ble  slaa  spend  on  food. 

It  Is  my  undaratandlng  that,  even  under 
OAO's  faulty  schema  for  measuring  the 
value  of  banafita.  Ito  finding  that  needy 
houaaholds  actuaUy  receive  as  much  in  food 
beneflta  as  tha  average  famUy  snands  on  food 
u  highly  quastumabla.  WbUa  OAO  may  have 
found  l>ola<»1  aiamplea  of  individual  faml- 
Ilea  for  whom  tbla  appeared  to  be  true  whan 
OAO'S  flawed  methodology  for  valuing  food 
banafita  is  used,  the  sole  instaoca  In  which 
OAO  found  a  category  of  tamlllaa  for  which 
this  was  true  was  for  a  group  of  bouaeholda 
with  six  or  more  members.  Howifver.  this 
finding  waa  baaed  on  an  aberration  In  OAO's 
data.  OAO's  very  limited  sample  Included 
only  four  houaaholda  with  sU  or  nwre  mem- 
bers, and  one  of  theea  was  a  houaahold  of 
16  members.  This  rsaultad  In  an  exaggaraUon 
In  the  sample  of  the  amount  <tf  banafita 
households  of  sU  or  mora  members  ordinarily 
receive. 

In  ita  report.  OAO  acknowladged  that  Ita 
findings  on  households  of  six  or  more  persons 
might  be  invalid.   Today's   tastlmony   does 

not. 

(2)  OAO's  testimony  sUtas  that  iMnefit 
amounta  In  sample  cases  ranged  from  104 
percent  to  IM  percent  of  the  amount  a 
household  would  need  to  purchase  a  Thrtfty 
Pood  Plan  diet.  ^      ^^ 

What  OAO  faUed  to  state  U  that  for  the 
vast  majority  of  lU  sample  (Sfl  of  96  total 
cases)  OAO  found  that  households  received 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  Thrtfty  Pood 
Plan  in  federal  benefita,  even  under  OAO's 
own  procedure  for  maaaurlng  tha  value  of 
benefita.  _ .  ^.  .. 

Also,  I  would  point  out  that  OAO  s  sample 
was  drawn  from  an  area  which  Is  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  as  a  whole,  ^e 
sample  was  taken  in  CallfomU,  where  APDC 
and  881  beneflta  (which  are  Included  In 
OAO's  calculaUona  of  food  benefita)  are  far 
above  the  naUonal  average. 

In  addition,  school  breakfasta  and  WIC 
were  available  In  tbU  area.  Two-thirds  of 
all  schooU  m  the  country  have  no  brea«aat 
program,  and  many  counUes  have  no  WIC 

'"(^*OAO   lncorr«5Uy   aaslgned  values   to 
many  ol  the  food  aaslatanca  benefits. 

OAO  counted  the  entire  federal  relmburae- 
ment  for  free  lunchea  and  breakfasta  aa  a 
food  benefit,  rather  than  Just  the  smount 
which  goes  for  food.  Between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  reimbursement  for  lunch 
Boea  for  labor,  admlnUtratlve  and  other  over- 
head coata.  The  amount  counted  by  OAO  ex- 
ceeded by  over  80  percent  the  average  school 
lunch  charge  for  non-poor  cbUdren. 

As  a  result  <rf  this  improper  valuation  trf 
school  lunches.  OAO,  ended  up  assigning  a 
value  for  school  lunch  which  equaled  about 
60  percent  of  the  daUy  coat  of  the  Thrifty 
Pood  Plan  at  that  time.  This  U  dsaplte  the 
fact  that  school  lunch  U  supposed  to  pro- 
vide only  about  one-fourth  of  a  chUd's  daUy 
calortea  and  one-third  of  a  child's  dally  nu- 
trienta. 

Under  OAO's  scheme,  a  ehUd  receiving  a 
free  lunch  would  have  been  considered  to 
have  received  more  than  100  percent  of  the 
Thrifty  Pood  Plan  for  that  day  If  he  or  she 
spent  a  total  of  66  centa  In  federal  benefita 
to  purchase  breakfast  and  dinner. 

If  a  chUd  had  received  a  free  breakfaat  and 
lunch,  OAO  would  have  scored  that  child  as 
receiving  over  100  percent  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  in  benefita  that  day  If  11  centa  or  more 
in  federal  benefita  were  spent  on  dinner. 

OAO  also  overpriced  WIC  benefita  r»y  31 
percent.  Tha  1978  report  dearly  states  that 
OAO  utlllaed  the  "maximum  amoimt"  listed 
on  the  WlC  voucher,  rather  than  the  amount 
aetuaUy  spent  by  partldpanta.  During  the 
month  of  OAO's  review,  the  maximum 
amount  printed  on  WC  voucheia  In  Call- 
fonUa  exceeded  the  actual  amount  for  which 
tha  vouchsra  wera  radaiert  by  31  percent. 


OAO  aadgnad  a  value  for  free  special  milk 
which  waa  9  percent  higher  than  the  naUon- 
al average  ralmbura«nant  for  free  milk  at 
that  time.  While  the  OAO  did  not  price  the 
free  ""^  incorreeUy  for  Oakland.  California. 
thla  la  another  example  of  where  the  findings 
were  not  repraaanteUve  of  the  nation  as  a 
whoto.  also,  tha  OAO  report  was  conducted  at 
a  W"^  whan  an  addlUonal  f  r«e  milk  had  to 
ba  offered  to  chUdrcn  raoelvlng  free  lunchea. 
Thla  U  no  longer  tha  caaa. 

OAO  asalgned  a  high  value  to  hot  limchea 
served  m  the  elderly  nutrition  program,  equal 
to  over  70  percent  of  the  daUy  coata  of  the 
Thrifty  Pood  Plan.  Tha  value  asalgned  to 
thaaa  lunchea  by  OAO  would  have  left  only 
39  centa  for  an  Indigent  elderly  person  to  feed 
Kiwi^if  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  stUl  re- 
main within  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan. 

Alao,  OAO  faUed  to  recognise  that  some 
elderly  persons  pay  for  part  of  these  meals 
and  that  most  do  not  participate  Ave  days 

a  week.  .     , 

(4)  And  finally.  OAO  baa  Improperly  In- 
cluded APDC  and  881  benefita  In  Ita  calcula- 
tion of  food  assUtance  benefita. 

APDC  and  881  do  not  duplicate  food 
stampa  becauae  Income  from  these  pro- 
gnms  Is  counted  in  determining  ellglbUlty 
and  benefit  levels  for  food  stamps. 

Even  If  part  of  APDC  and  881  beneflta  are 
considered  food  assistance.  OAO  has  used 
the  wrong  measure.  The  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
Kram  assumes  that  80  percent  of  net  In- 
come wUl  be  spent  on  food.  OAO  Incorrectly 
utlllaed  a  gross  Income  figure  In  regard  to 
APDC  and  88I. 

Furthermore,  It  is  Incorrect  to  assume 
that  30  percent  of  APDC  beneflta  are  avall- 

"'iSi^'l^  tet  their  AFDC  benrtit  levels 
knowing  full  well  what  food  stamp  beneflta 
are  available.  I  know  that  In  Vermont,  we 
certainly  would  not  provide  payments  m  "x- 
cesa  of  what  a  famUy  needs  for  food.  And, 
when  the  maximum  APDC  beneflt  levels  to 

Lny  states  are  «»««»«»«^ J»i«',\?^iS 
for  a  famUy  of  four  In  Mlaslsslppl.  tXViia 
Texas  and  similar  amounta  In  several  other 
^■>.  It  U  highly  unlikely  t*;*;*"^"- 
In  tt>Me  States  would  have  any  APDC  money 
eft  Ter'1^  food  after  shelter,  c.othlr^ 
transportation    and    other    necesaltles    are 

•^iS  wmmarr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  -o  not  be- 
lieve that  OAO's  t*«ti"««y  "*r'"  *?*,,2^ 

r^\*\M0,  well  At  the  outset.  OAO  faiiea  to 
^n^on  t'hat  ««blned  Federal  beneflta  to 
m^  of  the  low-tocome  people  in  ita  sample 
we«  equal  to  less  than  100  t)«rcent  of  the 
TOrtft?  pood  Plan,  in  addition  OAO  h- 
iXuiy  overstated  the  true  value  of  the 
'^^^^,^t  programs  to  low-Income 
persona.  ^  „ 

aearly.  OAO's  analysis  Is  not  whollyac- 
curate  Over  half  of  the  states  pay  com- 
STaFDC  and  food  tamp  benefits  of  76 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  or  less  It «»  »*_^ 
^at  few.  If  any.  of  A««rt«'.  poor  are  nwv 
recelvlnK  food  assistance  benefita  In  excess 
of  their  true  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  member  of  th"  Com- 
mittee recoenlses  the  need  to  eliminate 
^^m^STpood  Stamp  Pro«r«n  and  o^ 

^nihility  to  «»«'^'J  .'IfV.^^calW 
costa  for  possible  savlnn.  But  It  is  critically 
important  that  we  have  accurate  and  un- 
bTs^^udle.  snd  data  If  th»«  y;*^'  ^^^ 
cute  in   the  Pood   Btemos  nroersm   areto 

Ta^e  their  lntend«l  e7«<=^«  "I'^t  no^^ 
eral  spending  whUe  Insuring  that  no  de- 
serving Amertcans  go  hungry .« 


PEDimAT,  EMPLOYEE  H^^^J^Sij^ 

STATES  WATCH  ITS  MONEY 
•  Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  Pre«»dent,  wlto 
the  present  emphasis  on  reducing  waste 
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in  Oovemmfldt,  I  would  Ilka  to  conuiMnd 
Edward  E.  Thomas,  who  realdea  In  Cal- 
verton,  Md..  for  his  aetlona  which  will 
result  In  m<i"""«  of  ddUara  being  re- 
turned to  the  U.B.  Treasury.  Mr.  Tliomas 
U  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  has  been  so  employed  for  the 
past  25  years. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  lliomas  came 
(u^ross  some  Information  which,  after 
further  investlgatlan  on  his  own  time, 
indicated  to  him  that  the  UJB.  Oovem- 
ment  was  losing  mllllmm  of  doUars  by 
reason  of  ttw  fact  that  certain  refunds 
for  unused  air  transpcniation  by  Fed- 
eral employees,  including  military  per- 
sonnel, were  not  being  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  due  to  an  apparent  ad- 
ministrative misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Thomas  continued  to  pursue  the 
matter  and  as  a  result  of  his  findings 
and  suggestions,  clarifying  regulations 
were  Issued  and  afllrmatlve  action  taken 
by  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
which  have  resulted  m  such  refunds 
being  returned  to  the  united  States 
rather  than  being  retained  by  the  air- 
lines after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period 
of  time.  It  is  this  type  of  alertneaa  on 
the  part  of  dedicated  Federal  employees 
which  will  help  Immensely  in  the  battle 
of  balancing  the  budget.  Again,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Thomas  for  his  suggesttons.* 


dem(x:ratic    national    chair- 
man   CRITICIZES    SAUDI    ARMS 

SALE 

•  ISx.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  qteech 
last  week  before  the  Women's  National 
Democratic  Club,  Charles  T.  Mannatt. 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  urged  oppoattion 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  an- 
nounced plan  to  sell  advanced  mOltuy 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Mannatt's  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  sale  and  commend  his  words 
to  my  ccdleague's  attention.  BCr.  Man- 
natt argues  that: 

The  Reagan  Administration  la  pursuing  a 
policy  which  is  leading  to  a  maaalve  aims 
race,  a  race  which  could  prove  catastrophic 
not  only  to  our  own  security,  but  alao  to 
Israel  and  to  the  security  of  the  entire  region. 

What  U  needed  In  the  Middle  Baat  la  not 
more  highly  aophlatlcatad  wa^tonir.  but 
more  highly  aophlatlcatad  diplomacy  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

The  Reagan  Administration,  and  tha 
Pentagon,  ought  not  bow  to  the  demands  of 
the  Saudis  by  providing  them  with  offensive 
arms  which  substantially  endanger  Israeli 
security  as  well  aa  American  totareata. 

The  Sidewinder  mlasUea.  the  F-18  fuel 
tanks,  the  aerial  tankers  and  the  highly 
sophisticated  AWAC8  survelllanoa  and  air 
control  aircraft  give  the  Saudis  a  tremen- 
dously enhanced  offensive  capability  and 
access  to  the  most  advanced  weapona  in  our 
arsenal. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  un- 
necessary to  sell  the  Saudia  such  sophisti- 
cated equlnment.  What  la  wronv  with  the 
current  arrangement  whereby  tha  United 
Stste^  owns  and  opsratea  the  aircraft? 

This  serves  the  best  toterasto  of  the  United 
States,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel  wltbont 
endangering  any  of  them. 

The  ability  of  the  Saudis  to  control  and 
secur«  their  we^'^ons  In  the  lone  run  must  be 
carefuMy  considered.  Fad  we  deUveied 
AWAC»  to  Iran,  we  would  be  In  a  dlsasteroua 
position  today. 


The  AWAOB  is  an  alicraft  with  top  secret 
capeWV*<f  that  are  major  targete  of  Soviet 
mttfllgsBce. 

The  tnmandous  earalatlnn  of  Saudi  teeh- 
nloel  aflphtf^f***""  posed  by  AWAC8  would 
forever  raeaove  the  vital  element  of  aecreey 
so  mtagral  to  the  defensive  strategy  of  Israel 
and  would  seriously  erode  Ita  abUlty  to  de- 
fend Itatff  against  thoae  of  Ita  neighbors  who 
remain  hostile. 

Mofeover.  the  Saudia  need  for  theae  weap- 
ons has  not  been  proven.  Bveryooe  knows 
that  If  the  Seudl  oU  fielda  were  aerloualy 
threatened,  the  BaudU  would  need  outalde 
help  to  defend  them.  The  Hiwgsn  Admlnla- 
tratton package  glvea  the  Saudia  a  new,  dan- 
gKoas  offensive  capabmty  and  takea  the 
MMdla  Bast  one  step  further  from  peace — 
^wH  one  step  doaer  to  war. 

And  what  of  tha  future  U£.-Saudl  rda- 
tlonsT  Hie  Saudis  now  expect  us  to  deUver 
the  AWACS  as  a  Utmus  teat  of  our  relatlon- 
■iiip 

What  will  be  tha  next  teat? 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1980  atated  our 
ateadfaat  opposition  to  the  sale  of  any  offen- 
alve  weepon  to  any  potential  or  real  enemlea 
of  Israel. 

We  stand  by  that  oommltment  without 


REDISCOVERINO  THE  AMERICAS 

•  Mr.  WIfilCKJSR.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  2  weeks,  we  have  marked 
two  Important  anniversaries.  On  April  14. 
we  cddirated  Inter-American  Day,  a 
day  dedicated  to  peace  and  progress 
throughout  the  Americas.  Then,  we  more 
solemnly  observed  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba,  a 
distasteful  detour  In  \JB.  relations  with 
our  net^ibars  to  the  South. 

Both  occasions  hold  special  meaning 
for  us  today  because  they  Illustrate  the 
two  sides  of  the  coin  of  U.8.  foreign  pol- 
icy in  this  regUm.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
obviously  need  to  cooperate  with  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean.  Central  and 
South  America  If  we  are  to  find  answers 
to  common  economic  and  environmental 
problems.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
also  reconsider  the  practical  and  pre- 
ferred llmlta  of  Amoican  mtoventlon 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  theee  nations. 

Alejandro  Orflla,  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
ttw  Organlnatlffn  of  American  States, 
writes  in  a  recent  book  titled  "The  Amer- 
icas In  the  80b:  An  Agenda  for  the  Dec- 
ade Ahead"  that: 

Lattn  *"««n^  and  the  United  Statea  have 
Isamad  from  hard  experience  that  the  Amer- 
ican heml^here  grows  strong  as  our  natlona 
move  away  from  abstract  vlewa  of  each  other. 
avoid  Ideological  prescriptions  or  overly 
Idealistic  proposals,  and  find  concrete  ways 
to  wofk  together  for  peace  and  Justice. 

Despite  such  "hard  experience."  I  fear 
w«  are  again  in  danger  of  viewing  con- 
flleta  to  the  south  of  us  through  lenses 
distorted  by  ideology.  As  a  result,  a 
meaningful  North-South  dialog  is 
f  occed  to  play  second  fiddle  to  a  war  of 
words  between  East  and  West.  Our  Latin 
American  policy  is  oversimplified  to  the 
point  of  absurdity,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
debate  narrowly  focused  on  whether  or 
not  we  should  send  UJS.  military  men 
and  materiel  to  El  Salvador.  Personally. 
I  bdleve  we  should  not.  But  the  corollary 
questions  concern  me.  too.  If  not  military 
aid.  then  what  should  we  be  doing  to  ease 
the  strife  endemic  not  only  to  El  Salvador 


but  to  Guatemala  and  many  other  Latin 
American  countries? 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  grenades 
and  guns  El  Salvadoran  guerrillas  re- 
ceive from  Soviet  allies  such  as  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua.  But  I  would  argue  that 
the  most  potent  weapon  the  Cubans  are 
employing  in  the  Third  World  is  the  em- 
phasis they  place  on  educatim.  Cuba  is 
importing  thousands  of  young  pecvle 
from  Nicaragua,  Namibia  and  a  dozen 
other  nations,  teaching  them  to  read, 
write,  and  work  in  a  lab  and  then  ex- 
porting them  bade  home  where  they  be- 
come their  country's  educated  elite.  If 
you  visit  the  Cuban  Isle  of  Youth,  as  I 
did  last  year,  you  will  see  the  many  high 
schools  Castro  has  built  for  foreign 
students.  You  will  find  that  they  are 
modem  and  well-equipped.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  card  catalog  in  any  of  the 
libraries,  you  will  not  see  a  single  Amer- 
ican author.  Tlie  names  are  almost  en- 
tirely Russian.  Third  World  minds  bear- 
ing the  stamp  made  in  Moscow  are  a 
much  greater  threat  to  this  hemisphere 
than  any  number  oi  AK  47's. 

I  remind  my  c<rileagues  that  U£.  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  programs 
with  Latin  America  are  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  Insignificant.  In  1982.  when 
143  West  Germans  will  visit  the  United 
States  through  the  ausirices  of  our  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency, 
we  will  host  only  10  El  Salvadorans.  15 
Guatemalans  and  equally  small  num- 
bers from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. We  boost  our  commitment  to 
NATO,  even  as  we  propose  to  cut  back 
our  contributions  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  significance  of 
these  privities  is  not  lost  on  our  hemi- 
spheric nei^bors. 

Are  we  not  contradicting  oursleves  by 
beating  the  drum  about  El  Slavadw  even 
as  we  turn  our  backs  to  the  economic, 
educational  and  environmental  needs 
of  our  Latin  American  neighlMrs?  We 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  rediscov- 
ering the  Americas  as  they  exist  in  re- 
ality and  not  in  our  minds  and  to  lend- 
ing a  hand  where  we  are  needed  and 
wanted.* 


A  STRONGER  US.  NAVY 

Mr.  JACKSCW.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  28.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ad- 
dress the  National  Association  of  Super- 
intendents of  U.S.  Naval  Shore  Estab- 
lishments at  their  dmner  meeting  in 
Arlington.  Va. 

I  took  this  occasion  to  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  a  stranger  American  Navy  and  to 
»mpha«i«*»  the  importance  of  careful  at- 
tention to  detail,  orderliness,  thorough 
preparation,  advance  planning,  and  ab- 
horrence of  waste  that  must  character- 
ize the  Navy  shore  establishments  if  our 
Navy  is  to  carry  out  its  vital  mission  and 
if  it  is  to  give  the  American  taxpayer 
the  best  return  fcH*  the  dollars  spent. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  my  address 
be  Included  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  address  follows : 

I  BT  Sen STOB  Hxhxt  M.  Jscxaoir 


President  Raymond  Rlcbettl.  dlatto- 
gulahed  gueata,  members  of  the  National  Aa- 
eodatlon  of  Superlntendenta: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  on  this  fea- 
tlve  ocraslon  and  to  say  a  few  words  about 
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Um  wfHit  DMd  to  build  Mul  malnUln  » 
■tront  Aaaarlflan  Navy. 

■Hm  UiUUd  SUtM  today  la  fMad  with  a 
naval  tbi«at  more  sertoua  than  any  since 
Wteld  war  n.  THe  Sonet  Navy  baa  embarked 
OB  a  pnrg— "  of  ezpanalon  and  modemlaa- 
^t^m  tbat  iiliillMnee  the  free  uae  of  tha  eeaa 
and    tli\is    tba    UfaUnea    of    the    Weatam 


In  tiM  last  twanty-alz  yaara,  the  Sorleta 
hava  built  ovar  1.S00  new  ehlps  and  craft  In 
140  dlflaiaat  daaaae — a  profram  of  naral  es- 
panalon  that  far  eurpaaaea  the  peacetime 
of  any  other  naval  power.  Bare  are 


The  number  of  nuclear  powered  aubma- 
rtnaa  In  the  Bovlat  fleet  haa  Increaaed  two  and 
one-half  ttmea  In  the  laat  \2  yaara.  aurpaaalng 
ue  In  thla  area  In  1970.  The  Soviets  now  have 
half  again  as  many  nuclear  submarines  aa 
wado. 

They  have  been  outbuilding  us  In  nuclear 
powarad  subtnarlnaa  at  an  average  raUo  of 
ttiree  to  one. 

Stnoe  ivro  the  Sovleu  have  Introduced  at 
leaat  13  new  submarine  deelgns.  more  new 
submarine  designs  than  have  ever  been  put 
to  sea  by  one  country  during  a  comparable 
peacetime  period  in  all  of  naval  history. 

for  major  surface  warshlpa.  the  Soviets 
now  have  40  percent  more  major  combatjuits 
than  we  do.  Twelve  years  ago  the  opposite 
was  true. 

The  'ffftt'""  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  ensure  free 
uae  of  the  seas  is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  mission  of  the  Soviet  Navy  which  is  to 
deny  ua  the  free  uae  of  the  seas.  It  la  far 
mora  dlflcult  to  forge  a  chain  than  It  Is  to 
eat  a  Unk. 

It  la  not  naeeaaary  that  we  match  the  9o- 
Ttota  ship  for  ship.  But  It  is  eeaentlsl  that 
the  shlpa  we  build  are  capable,  dependable, 
high  quality  ahlpa  that  will  serve  as  effective 
weapons  platforms  well  Into  the  next  cen- 
tury. Nuclear  power  Is  essential  for  our  major 
combatant  ships. 

The  Department  of  Defense  haa  propoeed. 
starting  arlth  the  fiscal  year  IMS  budget,  a 
substantially  expanded  shipbuilding  program 
which  Indudea  more  high  speed  attack  sub- 
marlnea.  another  TRIDBNT.  and  long  lead- 
time  funds  for  a  sixth  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier. 

This  expanded  shipbuilding  program  and 
the  demanda  of  an  ajlng  fleet  will  tax  exist- 
ing fadlltlea  and  personnel  at  both  private 
and  public  yarda.  Government  Industrial  fa- 
dlltlea can  look  forward  to  a  busy  time 
ahead.  To  keep  up  with  the  taak  will  require 
lean,  tough,  professions!  organizations. 

It  will  be  a  challenge  to  all  of  you  and  to 
your  counterparts  In  the  private  sector  to 
get  this  arork  done  promptly  and  efficiently. 

One  of  the  great  problems  the  UnlteiEl 
Statea  faoaa  today  Is  our  poor  Industrial  per- 
formance as  compared  with  other  countrlea, 
particularly  West  Germany  and  Japan.  In 
this  cotmtry  the  preachers  of  modem  "man- 
agement" are  sadly  mistaken  to  think  tbat 
new  computers  and  more  paperwork  systems 
can  ever  subetltute  for  the  Individual  worker 
doing  hia  Job  oorrectly. 

Our  Inunlgrant  forefathers  brought  tradl- 
tlona  and  values  to  this  country  that  made 
our  Nation  threat.  A  sense  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction In  their  work  was  the  basis  for  high 
quaUty  products.  The  label  "Made  In  O.S.A." 
was  a  hallmark  of  excellence.  Unfortunately. 
In  many  caaaa  our  people  oonalder  foreign 
produeta  more  dealrable  today. 

QuaUty,  like  democracy.  U  a  matter  for 
eternal  vlgUanoa. 

There  peial<ta  In  some  ouarters  the  untalr 
perception  that  Oovemment  Installations  are 
Inherently  leas  efficient  than  their  private 
counterparts.  I  don't  asree.  Our  naval  ship- 
yards, air  rework  facflitlea,  and  otiier  indus- 
trial actlvltlaa  have  a  good  performance  rec- 
ord. The  tougbeat  Joba  are  leaened  for  Oor- 
emment — the  Joba  that  need  fast  response 
time  from  an  outfit  that  can  divert  man- 


power from  one  Job  to  another  to  reapond  to 
fleet  needs  without  espoalng  the  Oovamment 
to  claims. 

People  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facta 
equate  the  higher  apparent  costs  at  Oovem- 
ment acUvlUea  with  Inefllclency.  In  so  doing, 
they  overlook  the  difference  In  functions  the 
Oovammant  actlvltlea  mtist  perform,  and  the 
laws  and  limitations  that  apply  to  Oovam- 
ment facllltlea,  but  not  to  private  onea. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Oovemment 
shipyards  and  industrial  facilities  need  not 
take  a  back  seat  when  It  comes  to  efficiency. 
I  have  seen  too  many  dedicated  Oovemment 
managers  and  workers  to  believe  that  the 
staanca  of  a  profit  motive  inhibits  their  effi- 
ciency. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Naval  Baa  Syatema 
conunand  has  reviewed  the  upcoming  ship- 
building program  and  recommended  tbat  the 
Navy  resume  construction  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines In  at  least  one  naval  yard.  Although  no 
final  Navy  decision  has  been  made.  I  am 
strongly  In  favor  of  building  at  least  some 
submarines  In  naval  shipyards.  ThU  would 
provide  needed  added  capacity  and  lessen  the 
Navy's  total  dependence  on  Electric  Boat  and 
Newport  News. 

Of  course.  It  takes  more  than  just  ship- 
yards to  make  a  Navy.  All  elements  of  the 
Navy's  shore  establishment  are  vital  to  our 
highly  technical  Navy. 

Today's  Navy  Is  atomic,  electronic,  and 
hypersonic.  It  usee  imperceptible  heat.  In- 
audible sound,  and  Invisible  light.  It  navl- 
g«tee  and  conununlcates  and  forecasts 
weather  by  use  of  space  satellites.  Sub- 
marlnea  can  create  their  own  living  environ- 
ment for  months  at  a  time  beneath  the 
ocean. 

The  great  task  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  Navy  lies  before  us.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  work  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
challenge  providea  an  o-portuolty  for  the 
Navy's  shore  eatabllslunent  to  show  what  it 
can  do.  and  In  this  t^e  members  of  this 
Association  must  play  the  key  role. 

TO  manage  a  Navy  of  this  technical  sophis- 
tication requires  continuity  of  management. 

By  and  large  you  must  provide  this  con- 
tinuity together  with  the  direction  and 
leadership  that  is  essential  for  the  Navy  to 
carry  out  its  mission.  It  is  upon  you  that  the 
Navy  must  rely  to  Inspire  in  the  Navy  shore 
establishments  the  metlculoxts  attention  to 
detail,  orderliness,  thorough  preparation,  ad- 
vance planning,  and  abhorrence  of  waste 
that  Is  needed  to  Iceep  the  Navy's  wea-ons 
operating.  Training  and  supervision,  of 
course,  are  key  to  this  effort. 

In  the  final  count,  the  strength  of  our 
Navy  and  our  Nation  depends  on  how  well 
you  do  your  Job. 


WOMEN  VIETNAM  VETERANS 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  Prea'dent.  In  the 
past  few  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  plight  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  Vietnam  war  left  emotional  as  well 
as  phvslcal  scars  on  the  Americans  who 
served  there.  Studies  have  shown  that  20 
percent  of  Vietnam  veterans  have  suf- 
fered serious  readjustment  problems.  The 
rate  of  alcohoUnn.  drug  abuse,  unem- 
ployment, family  breakdowns,  and  sui- 
cides are  all  considerably  higher  for  these 
veterans  than  the  national  average.  In 
recent  vears  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion (VA)  and  other  veterans'  organisa- 
tions have  begun  to  treat  the  specific 
problems  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  within  this  group  there  exists  a  lit- 
tle-known minorltv  of  women  veterans. 
These  women,  despite  their  faithful  and 
patriotic  service  for  this  country  during 


the  Vietnam  war,  have  been  all  but  for- 
gotten by  both  the  Ooveminent  and  vet- 
erans' orguiliatloiis. 

The  Government  does  not  even  know 
the  exact  number  of  women  who  served 
In  Vietnam.  It  Is  estimated  that  between 
7,000  and  55,000  of  the  192,000  women  in 
the  services  were  actually  ever  stationed 
in  Vietnam.  Their  actual  number  Is  prob- 
ably much  closer  to  7,000.  Most  of  these 
women  were  members  of  the  Army  medi- 
cal corps,  especially  nurses. 

I  am  concerned  for  both  the  physical 
and  mental  health  of  theae  women.  It 
was  their  unenviable  duty  to  deal  with 
the  often  gruesome  casualties  inflicted 
by  a  war  that  claimed  57,000  dead  and 
more  than  300.000  Injured.  Though  safe 
from  most  physical  danger,  the  psycho- 
logical toll  the  war  took  on  these  women 
was  in  many  cases  more  severe  than  that 
of  front-line  soldiers.  But  because  they 
were  women  and  because  they  were  medi- 
cal personnel,  they  were  trained  not  to 
show  their  anger  and  frustration.  Instead 
many  turned  these  destructive  emotlone 
Inward,  creating  the  psychological  time 
bombs  known  as  the  delayed  stress  syn- 
drome. 

Because  women  generally  were  not  ex- 
poaed  to  the  dangers  of  the  front  lines, 
they  suffered  few  casualties,  per  se.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  defcAlant  agent 
orange,  which  was  used  extensively  in 
Vietnam  and  to  which  many  Americans 
were  exposed,  has  been  linked  to  serious 
disease  and  birth  defects  in  male  vet- 
erans and  their  children.  Tet  even 
though  women  were  exposed  to  the 
chemical  while  on  duty  In  Vietnam  and 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  these 
women  glvmg  birth  to  deformed  chil- 
dren, no  study  has  been  made  on  the 
effects  agent  orange  might  have  had  on 
women  veterans  and  their  children. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  wcnnen  are 
not  receiving  the  proper  medical  care 
and  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  as  vet- 
erans. There  are  many  reasons  these 
women  fail  to  receive  their  benefits. 
Some  are  imaware  they  qualify  for  vet- 
eran status.  Some  are  turned  away  from 
VA  facilities  by  officials  who  are  either 
ignorant  of  the  VA's  responsibility  to 
women  veterans  or  are  simply  unwilling 
to  afford  them  services  comparable  to 
those  given  male  veterans.  Some  are 
fearful  of  the  effects  that  being  labeled 
a  Vietnam  veteran  might  have  on  their 
social,  political,  and  private  lives.  Still 
others  fear  they  will  be  mistreated  or 
discriminated  against  at  VA  facUlUes. 
These  factors  contribute  to  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  very  few  women  veterans 
t9>e  ''"li  Bdvnnt-'Ke  of  the  med'cal  and 
financial  assistance  available  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  we  acknowl- 
edge these  women  who  so  faithfully 
served  this  country  in  Vietnam  as  true 
veterans,  that  we  provide  them  with  the 
medical  and  flneoiclal  aid  they  might  re- 
quire as  such,  that  we  he  more  respon- 
sive to  their  special  needs,  and  that  we 
afford  them  the  recognition  they  truly 
deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  a 
New  York  Times  article  about  the  efforts 
of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  and 
its  Women's  Director,  Lynda  Van  De- 
vanter,  to  further  the  cause  of  women 
veterans,  be  printed  In  the  Ricom. 
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The  article  follows: 
WoMKir  Who  Bbvzd  m  Vistmaic  Kkbhs  as 
Vwmia  or  Wsa  Snum 
(By  OaorgU  Dullaa) 

In  the  spring  of  1078,  a  siren  sounded  at 
a  volunteer  flrehouae  In  Wast  lallp.  LJ. 
Lynda  Van  Oe/anter,  a  guest  in  a  nearby 
house,  began  to  scream.  The  last  time  she 
had  heard  that  walling  noise  she  was  an 
Army  nurse  in  the  central  hlghlanda  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  identical  to  the  sound 
of  the  red -alert  siren  that  signaled  rocket 
and  mortar  attacks  over  Plelku. 

"This  Is  not  Vietnam,  thla  is  Long  Island," 
she  told  heraelf,  over  and  over,  and  yet  she 
could  not  prevent  herself  from  crawling 
combat-style  out  to  the  livlngroom  to  find 
out  what  bad  happened. 

Miss  Van  Oevanter  had  been  back  from 
Vietnam  for  eight  years  before  her  first 
flashback.  Until  then  she  saw  no  connec- 
tion between  her  war  experiences  and  the 
profound  depression  of  her  civilian  life.  She 
knew  only  that  she  was  drinking  heavily  and 
crying  continually  and  had  been  unable  to 
hold  a  job  or  form  a  cloee  relationship  with 
a  man. 

Hm  virrNAii  exp^ukncs 

"At  one  point  I  was  on  unemployment  and 
food  stamps  and  In  therapy,"  Miss  Van  Oe- 
vanter recalled  the  other  day.  "I  never  told 
my  therapist  I  was  In  Vietnam.  That's  how 
deeply  I  burled  it." 

Mental  health  workers  In  the  Veterans' 
Admlnistratlcn's  readjustment  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam  veterans  hear  stories 
like  this  every  day.  The  difference  is  that 
women  are  now  telling  them.  At  a  time  when 
the  Reagan  Administration's  budget  cutters 
are  proposing  that  the  program  be  scrapped, 
the  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  are  begin- 
ning to  "come  out  of  the  cloeet."  the  coun- 
selors say,  and  Into  the  91  storefront  coun- 
seling centers  aroimd  the  country. 

Of  the  estimated  193,000  women  who  ser- 
ved in  the  armed  forces  In  the  Vietnam  era, 
7,4fl5  of  them  were  stationed  in  Vietnam, 
according  to  Defense  Department  records.  By 
far  the  largest  number,  4.S00,  were  members 
of  the  Army  medical  corps.  Typically,  the 
women  signing  up  at  the  veterans'  counsel- 
ing centers  nowadays  are  nurses. 

DKLAVSD  EITBCrS  OF  STaESS 

Like  the  men  who  came  for  treatment 
when  the  first  centers  began  operating  in 
1980,  many  of  the  women  are  said  to  be 
suffering  from  the  disorder  known  as  de- 
layed stress  syndrome.  They  are  experienc- 
ing the  same  feelings  of  depr»8sion.  anxiety, 
guilt  and  alienation,  the  same  painful  flash- 
backs. 

Ptor  instance,  a  Texas  nurse,  Clssv  Shella- 
oarger.  keeps  reliving  a  scene  in  which  she 
is  running  toward  a  helicopter.  The  wounded 
are  being  brought  off  on  stretchers.  A  sol- 
diers boot  falls  from  one  of  the  stretchers. 
She  bends  to  pick  up  the  boot  and  flnds  a 
foot  Inside. 

.SI 7^  ^  °"*  °'  ^^°^  'M A8.H'  ho8Dl*aJs 
and  I  know  the  kind  of  trauma  these  nurses 
went  through."  said  Shad  Meshad.  a  former 
Army  social  work  and  psychologv  officer  slt- 
"(S^ltiS.  ***'  0«*  »n  •  Loa  Angelea  V.A. 
As  a  reelonal  director  of  the  counaellng 
programs.  Mr.  Meshsd  has  treated  more  than 
200  women  who  are  Vietnam  veterans.  He 
fh*Trl!*?  **"*  ar^ment.  advanced  by  some 
that  their  war  stress  was  far  less  severe  than 
tJtat  of  men  because  they  did  not  aee  com- 

What  they  saw  in  those  operating  rooms 
wsa  an  unrelenting  procession  of  •■the  bits 
?^1T^  °'  people."  as  he  out  it.  arriving 
from  distant  battlefields.  What  they  felt 
working  13-hour  shifto  in  a  kind  o7  "twi- 
light zone  removed  from  the  war.  yet  deal- 
ing with  lu  effects,  was  a  aenae  of  tS«2^. 


of  balplesaneaa  and  anger.  Because  they  were 
woman,  he  said,  "they  could  not  go  out  and 
shoot  a  gun  or  punch  someoody  in  the  nose 
or  get  druak." 

"woB  MAox  TO  Boio  rr  IM^ 
"A  lot  of  them  reacted  real  early,"  Mr. 
Mashart  went  on.  "but  they  were  made  to 
hold  It  In,  which  is  contrary  to  a  woman's 
nature.  Women  are  usually  pretty  much  out 
front  with  their  emotions.  They  weren't  al- 
lowed this  in  Vietnam  and  when  they  come 
home  It  was  the  same  thing.  Nobody  wanted 
to  hear  their  stories.  Until  now.  most  of  tiiem 
have  hidden  the  fact  that  they're  vets." 

Why  are  they  speaking  out  now,  six  years 
after  the  fall  of  Saigon?  Mr.  Meshad  and 
other  counselors  give  most  of  the  credit  to 
Miss  Van  Devanter. 

Seven  months  ago,  the  33-year-old  former 
surgical  nurse,  who  has  a  bachelors  degree 
In  psychology,  went  through  the  cotinsdlng 
program,  a  process  known  as  "walking 
through  Vietnam."  Since  then  she  has  visited 
Ecores  of  storefront  centers,  training  coun- 
selors there  to  deal  with  the  special  needs  of 
women  and  urging  veterans  in  these  com- 
munities, such  as  Martha  Bell  of  Durham, 
M.C..  and  Charlotte  Capozoli  Miller  of  Balti- 
more, to  speak  out. 

But  Bliss  Van  Devanter  has  an  even  more 
ambitious  mission:  As  head  of  the  women's 
project  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America, 
which  is  based  In  Washington  and  has  a 
membership  of  6,000.  she  is  trying  to  raise 
funds  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  is- 
sues unique  to  women  who  are  veterans  of 
Vietnam. 

To  date,  she  has  received  a  tS.OOO  grant 
from  the  Playboy  Poundatlon.  and.  she  said, 
"I've  been  turned  down  by  some  of  the  best 
foundations  In  the  cotmtry,  including  the 
Bis.  Foundation.  We  are  just  not  a  very  popu- 
lar cause." 

If  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  are  a  "forgot- 
ten minority,"  as  they  have  been  called,  the 
women  who  served  as  nurses  there  are  the 
"most  forgotten"  In  BUss  Van  Devanter's 
view.  She  says  the  women  complain  that  no 
women  have  been  included  in  studies  on 
Agent  Orange,  the  toxic  herbicide  that  was 
used  extensively  In  the  war  as  a  defoliant, 
although  some  refuse  to  have  chUdren  for 
fear  of  birth  defects.  She  said  the  women  also 
complain  tbat  veterans'  hospitals  are  gen- 
erally not  equipped  to  treat  their  needs,  for 
example,  that  the  hospitals  have  no  obstetri- 
cal or  gynecological  clinics. 

According  to  one  study  Miss  Van  Devanter 
cites,  women  have  been  slow  to  make  use  of 
the  O.I.  Bill  of  RigbU  benefits  because  they 
were  unaware  they  were  entitled  to  them. 

In  response,  a  Veterans  Administration 
spokesman  noted  that,  since  only  2  percent 
of  the  country's  30  million  veterans  are 
women.  It  would  be  inefficient  for  VA.  hospi- 
tals to  maintain  special  clinics  for  them. 
When  a  woman  requires  special  services,  he 
said,  the  hospital  either  refers  her  to  a 
dvUlan  hospital  or  calls  in  a  specialist. 

The  Agent  Orange  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted on  "the  population  most  likely  to 
have  been  exposed,"  the  V.A.  spokesman  said, 
"and  it  happens  that  they  were  males." 

*7  dont  think  there  were  many  women 
flying  conibat  in  Vietnam  and  not  many  of 
them  In  the  infantry  patrols."  he  added. 

StUI,  Bliss  Van  Devanter  feels  the  VJi. 
lacks  sensitivity  to  women's  needs. 

"When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  an  ad 
for  the  V.A.  with  a  woman's  face  on  it?"  she 
asked.  "There  are  none.  And  when  the 
women  came  home  from  the  war  and  tried 
to  Join  the  veterans'  groups  they  were  told 
they  couldn't  be  full-time  members.  It  was 
only  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  Supreme 
Court  required  the  American  Legion  and  the 
V.P.W.  to  admit  women  as  full-time  mem- 
bers." 

For  all  their  anger  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  and  at  the  Oovemment.  many 


of  the  nurses  concede  that  there  are  mo- 
ments when  they  mlsa  Vietnam.  Although 
some  have  quit  nursing  because  tbay  can 
no  longer  bear  the  slgnt  of  suffering  and 
death,  many  have  taken  Jobs  In  bum  units 
or  Intenslve-care  facilities,  perhaps  to  re- 
capture what  they  call  "the  intensity"  of 
their  war  days. 

"I  think  about  Vietnam  often  and  I  And 
myself  wishing  I  was  back  there."  said  Mra. 
Btiller,  who  paused  in  an  Interview  to  give 
her  7-year-oId  son,  Byron,  a  quarter  to  buy 
l~e  cream.  "Life  over  there  was  so  real  and 
In  Eome  waya  so  much  easier.  There  waa  no 
such  thing  as  black  or  white,  male  or  female. 
We  dealt  with  each  other  as  human  beings, 
as  friends.  We  worked  bard,  we  partled  hard, 
we  were  a  unit.  A  lot  of  us.  when  we  left, 
washed  we  dlun't  have  to  come  home."  0 


8.  255.  THE  PATENT  TERM 
RESTORATION  ACT  OP  IMl 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  8.  255.  tlie  Patent  Term 
Restoraticm  Act  of  1981.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  bill  already  has  some  25 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  and  that  it  will 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  t^xnorrow  be- 
fore the  Comnfittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Under  the  authority  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  "pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts."  Congress  enacted  laws  to  encour- 
age the  research  and  development  of 
new  products  by  providing  the  holden  of 
all  patents  with  17  years  of  protectlan 
for  their  discoveries.  However,  some 
products,  such  as  drugs  and  chemicals, 
require  a  lengthy  approval  process  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  demtmstrate 
safety  and  effectiveness  before  they  can 
be  marketed.  Thus,  patented  products 
undergoing  a  review  and  approval  proc- 
e3s  by  a  government  agency  are  being 
kept  out  of  the  commercial  market  and 
are  being  denied  part  of  their  craigres- 
sionally  guaranteed  17  years  of  patented 
life  protection. 

As  an  example,  it  now  takes,  on  ayer- 
age.  7  to  10  years  to  develop  and  test  a 
pharmaceutical  product.  Thus,  it  Is  not 
unusual  for  a  drug  product  to  lose  up  to 
one-half  of  its  patent  life  before  it  Is 
approved  for  marketing  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Similarly,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  esti- 
mated that  the  patent  life  for  chemical 
products  has  been  reduced  to  about  12 
years. 

To  correct  this  inequity,  the  Patent 
Term  Rest(»ation  Act  simply  would  re- 
store the  patent  life  that  has  been  con- 
sumed during  a  particular  product's  re- 
view and  approval  process.  Specifically, 
the  bill  directs  that  a  regulatoiy  review 
period  be  calculated  for  each  product 
that  undergoes  Federal  predearanoe 
procedures  and  that  an  equal  amount  of 
t-me  be  restored  to  that  product's  patent. 
with  a  maximum  restorati<«i  oeriod  of  7 
years. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  restore  fun- 
damental fairness  by  fulfilling  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  all  Inventions  be  ac- 
corded equal  and  adequate  protectioiL 
The  bill  would  also  help  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  products  such  as  drugs  and 
chemica!s  that  require  lengthy  govern- 
mental apirrova!.  Increasing  such  incen- 
tives will  help  stimulate  the  flow  of  new 
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and  improvwi  products  to  the  public.  In 
the  hemlth  »re».  tor  example,  the  bUl 
will  encourace  the  development  of  better 
medicines  which  often  obviate  the  need 
for  more  coitly  fortns  of  therapy,  such  as 
surgery  or  hospitalisation. 

The  UU  that  I  am  supporting  would 
in  no  way  affect  our  strong  commitment 
to  the  pubUe  that  only  safe  producU  are 
placed  on  the  market  Yet  It  wlU  alleviate 
the  Inadvertent  effect  that  premarket 
tffrtiTig  and  regulatory  review  require- 
ments have  had  on  the  patent  system 
to  the  detriment  of  innovation. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  we  face 
In  the  97th  Ocmgrcss  is  to  find  ways  to 
revitalize  the  American  economy.  Res- 
toration of  the  IncenUve  to  innovate  and 
create  should  be  one  of  our  principal  ob- 
jectives in  this  revitallzatlon  effort.  S. 
255  is  a  simple,  equitable,  and  cost-ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  this  goal  and 
should  be  a  priority  item  on  our  legisla- 
tive agenda.  It  is  therefore  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
full  Senate  will  promptly  approve  this 
bin.*  ^_^^^^_^ 

YOUNG  AT  HEART 

•  Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
my  colleague,  the  dlstlngxiished  Senator 
from  Arlaona.  recaitly  flew  a  test  model 
of  the  F-18.  The  foUowing  article  by  Ben 
Cole,  printed  in  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
captured  that  moment  and  the  heart  of 
the  man  who  flew  that  aircrsJt.  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcod. 
The  article  follows: 

WHKif  DuAxa  CoMS  Tm  voa 

THK  TOUMO  AT  HKA«T 

(By  Benjamin  R.  Cole) 

WMwnMToif — A  little  Jet  fighter  leaped  off 
tbe  roBWAy  mX  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  a  week 
ago  and  cUmbMl  6.000  feet  atralght  up  into 
the  Indlfo-biue  April  sky. 

Sen.  Barry  M.  Ooldwater  (B-Arlz.)  was  at 
the  control*. 

Tbe  test-model  F-IS  did  a  gentle  roll  and 
Ooldwater  was  on  his  way. 

Just  before  the  whlte-balred  Arlzonan 
donned  his  flight  suit  and  helmet,  a  Navy 
algbt  surgeon  checked  blm  over. 

H*  said.  "Tou  know,  you're  73  years  old." 

Gk>ld«at«r  reqwnded.  "Teah." 

The  doctor  frowned  and  said,  "We're  con- 
cerned about  the  O(ravlty)  forces." 

Ooldwater  told  him.  "WeU.  would  you  be- 
UeT*  I  pulled  nine  O's  In  an  airplane  last 
May?" 

Wltb  a  ringing  laugh.  Ooldwater  said  later. 
"He  almoat  fMl  out  of  hu  chair." 

Tta«  334M)0-pound  P-18  fighter  In  which 
Ooldwater  took  off  was  ordered  for  the  Navy 
and  liarlne  Corps  to  be  an  air  superiority 
fighter  and  will  be  developed  later  for  attack. 

Ooldwater  flew  with  C.  D.  TUcber.  a  Nor- 
throp ATlatlon  Corp.  test  pUot  In  tbe  In- 
structor's seat  up  front. 

Ooldwater  rode  In  tbe  rear  cockpit  where 
a  student  pilot  would  fly. 

"We  went  straight  up  about  6.000  feet  and 
Just  did  a  nice  little  roll  and  we  were  on  our 
way."  Ooldwater  exulted  after  tbe  90-mlnute 
flight. 

"We  Juat  fooled  around  between  Patuxent 
and  Andrew*  and  down  what  they  call  tbe 
'forttldden  area'  where  they  can  fly  teste — 
up  aoOM  of  those  creeks  off  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Oh  Ood,  wbat  a  day!  Tou  could  almoaC 
see  PiMenlxi" 

Tben  he  said.  "If  I  were  60  years  younger, 
that's  where  I'd  be."  by  which  he  meant  In 
an  Air  Faroe  Jet. 


Occaalonally.  Tllcher  took  the  controls  and 
said  to  Ooldwater.  "I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

He  maneuvered  the  plane,  then  gave  the 
contrOiS  back  saying.  "Tou  try  It. "  and  Oold- 
water duplicated  his  maneuver. 

Ooldwater  was  at  tbe  controls  as  the  plane 
landed.  While  It  flies  at  twice  the  speed  of 
asund.  It  comee  to  earth  at  140  to  lt>0  miles 
an  hour. 

This,  however,  Unt  exactly  a  story  about 
how  Barry  Ooldwater  flew  a  Jet  airplane — 
the  last  high  performance  Jet,  he  says,  that 
be  will  "have  to  fly." 

It  U  really  a  story  about  the  young  at 
heart. 

The  poet.  Robert  Browning,  put  It  down 
In  golden  words : 

Orow  old  along  with  me. 

The  best  U  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  flrst  was 
made. 

While  Ooldwater  flying  a  Jet  airplane  re- 
joiced In  the  youth  of  his  73  years.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,  at  70.  was  amarln«  his 
doctors  In  Oeorge  Washington  University 
Hospital  with  the  speed  of  his  recovery  from 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

The  President's  youthful  body,  they  said, 
did  the  trick.  They  should  have  Included 
as  weU  his  young  spirit  and  his  Joyful  heart. 

within  the  week,  tbe  news  wires  brought  a 
report  of  how  scientists  are  finding  Ameri- 
cans living  longer  and  enjoying  It  more. 
Living  to  100,  they  said.  Is  becoming  com- 
monplace. 

Tltere's  a  lovely  popular  song  that  sunu  It 
up  so  well : 

"All  your  dreams  can  come  true, 

"It  can  happen  to  you.  If  you're  young 
at  heart." 

Cole  Is  bead  of  Tbe  Star's  Washington 
Bureau.9 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Concibssional  Record  this 
notice  of  Senate  employees  who  propose 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educat'onal. 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or 
charitable  organization  involving  travel 
to  a  fore'gn  country  paid  for  by  that 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  a  determination 
imder  rule  35  that  will  permit  Senate 
employees  to  participate  in  a  program 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  American 
Studies  of  Tamkang  University  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  from  Arril  10  to  18.  1981.  The 
employees  are  Howard  E.  Shuman  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Paoxiau.  Mellnda  Car- 
men of  the  staff  of  Senator  HuicPHErr. 
Howard  Segermark  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Helms.  Doyce  Boesch  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Nicklkb.  and  Nancy  Norell  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  McCluvz. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  these  employees  in  the 
program  at  Tamkang  University  is  In 
the  Interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDIT 

•  Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
tuition  tax  credit  proposal  is  again  mak- 
ing its  rounds  on  Capitol  Hill.  During 
the  recently  concluded  recess  period  a 


very  thoughtful  article  on  this  Issue. 
"Violating  the  Reagan  Creed,"  by  Noel 
Epstein  and  Marshall  S.  Smith,  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  (Outlook 
page,  Sunday,  April  12.  1981).  Because 
it  is  likely  that  many  Members  were  out 
of  the  city  at  that  time  I  am  placing  the 
article  in  the  Rtcoas.  It  deserves  our 
attentlon. 

It  makes  a  strong  statement  that  can 
be  summed  up  best  In  the  words  of  its 
authors: 

Tuition  tax  credits  would  coat  billions,  ex- 
pand Washlngtons  reach,  meddle  In  State 
affairs,  increase  regulation — and  address  uo 
problem. 

In  light  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  reduce  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the 
States,  reduce  Federal  regulation  and 
deal  effectively  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lems confronting  our  Nation,  it  Is  very 
difficult  at  best  to  understand  why  pro- 
ponents of  the  tuition  tax  credit  scheme 
press  their  case  for  this  uncontrollable 
entitlement  program  that  will  cost  bil- 
lions Just  to  start  and  provide  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  benefits  to  the 
wealthiest  segment  of  our  population. 
We  owe  our  public  schools  a  duty  of  sup- 
port and  owe  our  private  schools  a  duty 
to  leave  them  alone.  I  believe  the  tuition 
tax  credit  noUon,  if  passed,  will  destroy 
our  public  sch(x>ls. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  definite  opinion 
that  a  clear  understanding  of  this  issue, 
and  its  impact  on  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  our  NaUon,  will  lead  to  only  one 
conclusion:  Tuition  tax  credits  should  be 
defeated.  The  authors  of  this  article  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  fine  Job  they  do 
in  exam  ning  tills  issue.  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  article  appear  in  Its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

ViOLSTIMO    THK    RXACAM    CRXXD— TtTTTlON    TAX 

Crxdtts    Would    Cost    Billions.    Expakd 
Washinctom's    Rsach,    Mn>oLC    m    State 

ArrAIBS.      INCSZASK     BXCULATION — AHD      AD- 

Daxas  No  PaoaLXis 

(By  Noel  Epstein  and  Bfarstaall  S.  Smith) 

Its  Just  tbe  kind  of  proposal  to  appeal  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  First  you  create  a  big  new 
federal  responsibility  to  drain  billions  from 
the  Treasury  Never  mind  all  that  talk  about 
a  balanced  budget,  about  finally  reining  In 
Washington.  What  you  want  is  a  new.  uncon- 
trollable revenue  loss  that  doesn't  address 
any  national  problem. 

Then  you  want  to  make  sure  that  this  In- 
itiative Intrude*  deeply  Into  state  authority, 
that  It  doesn't  chiefly  beneflt  the  "truly 
needy. "  and  that  it  raises  the  prospective 
threat  of  more  regulation  of  the  private 
sector.  But,  above  all.  you  want  to  make 
Washington  responsible  for  something  long 
considered  none  of  Its  affair:  subsidizing  at- 
tachments to  religious  and  ethnic  groups. 

If  you  think  you  couldn't  sell  this  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  other  newly  ascendant  con- 
servative*, you  are  sorely  mistaken.  They 
have  already  bought  tbe  package,  which  goes 
by  t^e  name  of  "tuition  tax  credits"  for 
parenu  of  parochial  and  other  private  school 
student*.  (The  tax  credit  a  dollar-for-dollar 
tax  reduction — would  also  apply  to  college 
tuition,  a  largely  seoarate  aueatlon  but  one 
that  shares  In  the  fiscal  folly.) 

Indeed,  the  Reagan  support  for  thU  iheas- 
ure— specifically,  his  pledpe  Isst  October  to 
push  the  type  of  bill  reintroduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Republican  Bob  Packwood  of 
Oregon  and  Democrat  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  of 
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New  Tork— eaggaeta  how  far  cooaerrativea 
may  stray  from  their  principles. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  old  conserva- 
tive notion — even  some  moderates  and  Ub- 
erals,  of  all  people,  agree  with  It— that  Wash- 
ington should  keep  Its  nose  out  where  there 
Is  no  problem  to  begin  with. 

Tuition  tax  credit  supporters  of  ooune 
have  long  contended  that  there  is  indeed  a 
problem,  that  parochial  schools  in  particu- 
lar have  been  facing  dramatic  enrollment  de- 
clines, that  we  are  witnessing  "the  conquest 
of  the  private  sector  by  the  public  sector," 
as  Moynlhan  Is  fond  of  putting  It.  Pack- 
wood  even  dedared  during  a  1978  Senate  floor 
debate:  "Without  this  tax  credit  we  will  see 
private  education  In  this  country  ahrlnk  to,  I 
will  Uke  a  guess.  3  percent.  4  percent.  3  per- 
cent, I  am  not  sure." 

Bad  guess. 

Private  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrollments  have  been  doing  nicely  without 
any  federal  tax  credits.  As  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Educational  Statistics  reports,  the 
private  school  share  of  total  enrollments 
even  crept  up  a  fraction  over  the  last  decade 
from  10.8  percent  In  1970  to  10.9  percent  in 
1980. 

Tet  Packwood.  Moynlhan  and  others  stlU 
want  a  tax  credit  covering  half  of  tuition 
and  fees,  up  to  (600  a  year  when  the  measure 
Is  fully  effective — and  undoubtedly  more 
later.  Indeed,  Packwood  stated  In  a  recent 
U.S.  New*  ft  World  Report  Interview:  "I 
want  to  start  with  a  relatively  modest  credit 
to  establish  the  principle." 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  "modest"  credit 
when  fully  effective  Is  nearly  (3  billion  a 
year.  Just  to  oover  students  already  enrolled 
In  parochial  and  other  private  elementary 
and  secondaiy  schools.  That's  almost  83 
billion — before  Including  tbe  more  expensive 
higher  education  portion — which  most 
Americans  would  have  to  make  up  for  by  ac- 
cepting a  larger  share  of  tbe  federal  tax 
burden.  For  openers. 

If  this  heavier  tax  load  for  the  majority 
would  solve  no  national  problem.  It  certainly 
would  help  establish  or  advance  some  in- 
triguing principles — especially  for  conserva- 
tive*. 

Start  with  Washington  meddling  In  sUte 
affairs.  Even  If  private  school  students  were 
deemed  to  deserve  special  aid  In  some  lo- 
calities, the  obvious  question  for  any  good 
conservative — a  question  President  Reagan 
likes  a  lot—is:  U  this  a  federal  responsibil- 
ity? Why? 

The  states,  which  are  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible for  education  and  Its  financing, 
clearly  can  provide  financial  breaks  for  pri- 
vate school  students  If  they  wish  and  if 
they  can  fashion  legally  acceptable  means. 
Many  states  have  had  heated  debates  on  tbe 
Issue.  A  tuition  tax  cred'*  "edition  ^Hr-ed 
considerable  dispute  in  California  last  year, 
for  example,  but  the  plan  fal'ed  to  ma^e  It 
to  the  ballot.  Similarly,  a  tuition  credit  bill 
died  in  the  Wyoming  le^lature  this  year. 

New  Tork.  on  the  other  hand,  enacted 
tuition  tax  breaVs  for  prl«Tite  school  stu- 
dents In  1973.  foUowtng  pawafe  of  tuition 
relmburrenient«  in  Pennsyi^nnla  the  year 
before.  Mlnne^ta.  R>io^* 'i«i»nd  end  New 
Jersey  chose  tuition  tax  <J»<ln<^lons. 

The  problem  Is  that  almoat  all  of  these 
state  laws  have  been  struck  down  as  uncon- 
stitutional on  church-state  grounds.  The 
one  surviving  today  is  Minnesota's.  But  even 
that  measure— not  terribly  different  from 
the  Rhode  Island  law  that  died  In  federal 
appeals  court  last  September — Is  under  court 
challenge  a^aln.  and  Its  future  Is  uncerUln. 

Tbe  question  is  not  only  why  a  federal 
tuition  credit  wouldn't  be  struck  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  as  well— and  the  odds 
clearly  are  that  It  would  be — but  why  Wash- 
ington should  stretch  Its  hand  into  this  area 
at  all.  Carolyn  Warner,  education  chief  of 
Arlsona,    puts   the   matter   bluntly:    "It   U 


either  hypocrisy  or  Ignorance  or  the  greatest 
con  Job  of  the  century  for  Washington  to 
think  that  tax  benefit*  for  private  school 
student*  are  any  of  It*  business." 

Next,  consider  conservatives  supporting  a 
measure  that  would  help  establish  a  favorite 
principle  of  their  civil  rights  movement 
antagonists. 

This  one  steins  from  the  idea  that  govern- 
ment ought  to  distribute  benefits  according 
to  one's  ethnic  Identity.  That  notion,  central 
to  tbe  worldwide  ethnic  political  wave, 
emerged  In  this  country  In  the  1960s  with 
demands  first  by  blacks  and  then  by  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Hispanic  Americans,  Asian 
Americans  and.  ultimately,  white  ethnic 
groups. 

White  ethnic  spokesmen  in  fact  complained 
loudly  at  times  about  not  getting  their  fair 
share  (dare  one  say  "quota"?).  In  a  1976 
speech,  for  example,  the  Rev.  Andrew  M. 
Oreeley,  a  sociologist  at  tbe  University  of 
Chicago's  National  Opinion  Research  Center, 
attacked  the  little  Ethnic  Heritages  Studies 
program — created  chiefly  to  help  appease 
white  ethnic  group*— as  "tokenism  with  a 
vengeance." 

With  conservative*  now  gutting  programs 
backed  by  blacks.  Hispanic  Americans  and 
other  racial  minorities.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  tuition  tax  credits  would  represent 
the  tritimpb  of  the  white  ethnics. 

The  overwhelming  majority  (85  percent) 
of  private  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents, after  all,  attend  tbe  religious  schools 
of  mainly  white  ethnic  groups.  Of  these,  most 
(76  percent)  are  In  Catholic  schools,  which 
are  quite  naturally  the  largest  single  force 
behind  the  tuition  tax  credit  drive. 

Tuition  tax  credit  sponsors  make  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  parochial  school  education 
would  be  the  dominant  beneficiary  here. 
Understandably,  they  dont  stress  the  tax 
subsidies  that  would  help  pay  tuitions  at  the 
Junior  watering  holes  of  tbe  wealthy,  the 
Exeter*  and  Andovers.  Besides,  as  Moynlhan 
noted  when  reintroducing  the  measure,  "tbe 
number  of  such  schools  is  growing"  on  Its 
own. 

No,  he  said  that  "the  object  of  tuition  tax 
credits  is  to  prevent  further  decline"  at  sec- 
tarian schools,  twcause,  he  contended  once 
more,  "Their  number  and  enrollments  have 
been  declining  stiarply."  (Not  so.  "Catholic 
elementary  and  secondary  education  has  re- 
mained at  a  relatively  constant  level  over  the 
past  five  years,"  in  the  words  of  the  National 
CathoUc  Education  Association,  and  enroll- 
mente  at  virtually  all  other  faiths'  schools 
have  been  rising.) 

But  the  principle  here  goes  beyond  Just 
switching  benefits  to  favor  mainly  white 
ethnics.  It  encomoasses  the  Idea  that  Wash- 
ington has  an  "afllnnatlve"  responsibility  to 
subsidize  ties  to  these  groups. 

Conservatives  have  bitterly  fought  that 
proposition,  most  recently  when  advanced 
by  some  Hispanic  American  and  other  advo- 
cates of  bilingual  education.  President  Rea- 
gan himself  recently  declared  that  "It  Is  ab- 
scdutely  wrong  and  against  American  con- 
cepts to  have  a  bilingual  education  program 
that  Is  .  .  .  dedicated  to  preserving  their 
native  language  .  . 

It  Is  actually  very  American  and  admirable 
for  ethnic  leaders  to  promote  ties  to  native 
languages  and  cultures.  Just  as  It  is  unques- 
tionably American  and  admirable  for  religi- 
ous leaders  (often  the  same  people)  to  culti- 
vate religious  attachments.  But  the  point  Is 
that  neither  is  a  federal  responsibility,  that 
Washington  has  rejected  past  pleas  for  what 
might  be  called  "afllrmative  ethnicity,"  let 
alone  for  "afllnnatlve  religion." 

Now  tuition  credit  forces  want  aid  pre- 
dominantly for  students  In  schools  whose 
basic  reason  for  existence  Is  to  maintain  re- 
ligious ties — and  they  have  even  borrowed 
some  civil  rights  movement  rhetoric  for  the 
occasion.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  literature 


will  recognise  their  call*  for  afflrmaUve  gov- 
ernment support  of  "pluralism"  and  "diver- 
sity" in  education  as  echoes  of  the  bilin- 
gual, blcultural  and  Black  Kngiifh  move- 
msnts. 

it  this  were  not  enough,  conservative* 
might  ponder  the  proepect  of  tuition  credit* 
leading  to  extensive  federal  regulation  of  pri- 
vate schools,  if  not  immediately  then  in  the 
not  too  distant  luture. 

Harvard  sociologist  Nathan  Olazer,  who 
prefers  voucher  proposals  and  hasn't  firmly 
decided  about  the  tuition  credit  Idea,  says: 
"Perhaps  tbe  strcngest  argtunent  against  It 
Is  ttut  the  courts  will  Insist  that  they  (pri- 
vate schools!  are  really  public  schools  and 
that  they  wUl  then  loee  all  of  their  benefit*." 

Tuition  credit  forces  badly  want  to  avoid 
that.  Tbe  Moynlhan-Packwood  bill  states,  for 
example,  that  tbe  tax  credit*  for  parents 
would  not  be  assistance  to  the  schools  them- 
selves— an  attempt  to  shield  private  edu- 
cators from  an  array  of  laws  and  regulation* 
governing  those  who  get  federal  aid.  But 
it  is  an  open  question  how  much  difference 
that  distinction  would  make  in  court. 

Court*  Judge  more  by  a  law's  effect  than 
by  lu  stated  intent.  And  one  of  tbe  effects 
many  expect  from  this  measure — however 
perverse  again  for  Its  conservative  sup- 
porters— Is  that  it  will  resiUt  in  higher  tui- 
tions than  the  school*  otherwise  could 
charge,  leaving  little  real  beneflt  for  parents. 

"I  would  expect  a  tax  credit  to  make  it 
easier  for  all  tuition-charging  educational 
Institutions  to  raise  tuitions  by  tbe  amount 
of  tbe  credit,  converting  It  Into  a  form  of 
aid  to  tbe  Institutions  rather  than  to  the 
students'  parents."  says  David  Breneman  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  "It's  not  very 
different  from  tbe  relationship  between  the 
avaUablllty  of  mortgage  money  and  bousing 
prices — when  easier  financing  Is  available. 
It  contributes  to  rising  bousing  price*." 

What  we  would  have  In  that  case  is  an 
ever-growing  drain  on  the  Treasiuy  as  tui- 
tions keep  rising  and  Packwood's  "modest" 
credit  keeps  expanding  to  catch  up. 

This  might  bring  to  some  minds,  especially 
conservative  ones,  the  relationship  between 
federal  rent  supplements  and  rising  rental 
prices,  or  Medicare  and  climbing  medical 
co3ts.  In  fact,  Sheldon  EUlot  Steinbacb.  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  American  CouncU  on 
Education,  a  higher  education  umbrella 
group,  fears  that  some  lawmaker  might  start 
thinking  about  precisely  those  things. 
Stelnbach.  who  was  a  member  of  the  H<— gsn 
campaign's    education    team,    says: 

"If  tuition  tax  credits  pass  and  university 
tuitions  or  other  fees  go  up  next  year — as 
they  are  almost  bound  to  due  to  inflationary 
pressures — It's  likely  that  some  member  of 
Congress  will  start  a  movement  to  control 
tuition  and  room-and-board  fees  at  colleges 
and  universities.  Look  at  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment proposals — youll  have  education 
cost  containment." 

Whatever  courts  or  Congress  might  decide, 
the  more  immediate  regulatory  Issue  would 
Involve  Internal  Revenue  Service  authority 
over  the  tax-exempt  schools,  especially  to  en- 
sure nondiscrimination. 

It  is  unclear  how  much  IRS  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  there  really  might  be.  Por  one 
thing,  the  bill  would  permit  exclusion  from 
private  schools  by  religion,  which  should  be 
no  surprise.  Most  parochial  schools  by  their 
nature  dl^'ide  students  according  to  religion. 

Seme  of  these  schools  ce-tslnly  acceot  stu- 
dents of  other  faiths.  Catholic  achool*.  for 
example,  are  91  percent  Catholic,  9  percent 
non-Catholic,  largely  because  of  more  non- 
CathoUc  black  enrollments.  But  this  can 
create  sensitive  questions  regarding  religious 
instruction  for  non-Catbollcs. 

Chicago's  Holy  An?els  Schools,  for  example, 
reoulres  both  these  children  and  their  par- 
ents to  be  Instructed  in  Catholicism,  and  the 
Rev.  Paul  B.  Smith,  the  principal,  report* 
"about  130  to  150  conversions  a  year  In  the 
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past"  ftttd  "alinoat  80  or  ao  conversions  lut 
y«*r."  Mora  typically,  Mya  political  aclentiac 
Tttomaa  VltoUo-Martln.  Catholic  sctiooU 
"tand  to  adapt  tbelr  rellgloua  instruction 
wban  tbay  contain  significant  numbera  of 
non-CatboUcs,  such  as  the  all -Chinese 
Cathollo  school  In  Philadelphia  that  honors 
Taolst  rituals  and  traditions  along  with  lu 
Catholic  Instruction." 

Many  parochial  achool  leaders,  howerer.  do 
not  want  to  be  forced  to  admit  students  of 
other  faiths,  and  the  tax  credit  bill  certainly 
would  permit  such  exclusion. 

fvt  another  thing,  It's  questionable 
whether  Congreaa  woiild  let  IBS  inTestlgate 
racial  discrimination.  The  lawmakers  have 
already  blocked  IBS  attempts  to  get  at  segre- 
gated academies,  and  one  could  expect  the 
same  today,  though  Congress'  conservative 
complexion  could  well  change  In  the  future 
Moynlhan  and  Packwood,  In  any  case,  are  In 
a  strange  position  on  this  score:  While  ssek- 
ing  to  avoid  the  regulators'  reach,  they  say 
their  bill  has  "strong"  language  on  civil 
rlghta — the  source  of  most  regulatory  battles. 

The  only  thing  one  can  count  on  here  are 
thoae  court  fights.  Says  civil  rlghu  attorney 
Joeeph  L.  Rauh  Jr.:  "If  tuition  tax  credits 
ever  became  a  reality,  civil  rights  groups 
would  flgbt  them  in  the  courts  to  the  last 
ditch.  It  might  even  provide  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  get  the  segregationist  acsdemles." 

Finally,  conservatives  might  consider  the 
fact  that  their  concern  for  the  "truly 
needy."  historically  shaky  to  be^ln  with, 
would  virtually  dlsivpear  with  the  tuition 
tax  credit  plan. 

Beagan.  It  will  be  remembered,  Is  pressing 
for  a  2S  percent  cut  in  federal  school  aid, 
which  mainly  provides  extra  help  for  poor, 
handicapped  and  otherwise  disadvantaged 
students — Including  ttaoee  at  private  schools. 
Moynlban  has  long  been  right  In  complain- 
ing that  needy  parochial  school  students 
have  been  shortchinged  under  those  pro- 
grama.  That  abuse,  addressed  by  congres- 
sional reforms  in  1978,  was  unconscionable. 

But  it's  certainly  no  excuse  fcr  Congrees 
to  take  money  away  from  the  "truly  needy," 
transfer  It  chiefly  to  the  better  off  through 
tuition  tax  credits,  and  m%ke  no  difference 
la  anybody's  education  in  the  process. 

It  should  surprise  nobody  that  private 
school  students  are  generally  more  affluent 
than  public  school  children.  Sociologist 
James  Coleman'a  controversial  new  study  of 
private  hlch  schools,  for  example,  shows 
that  families  with  Incomes  above  tSS.OOO  a 
year  are  more  than  four  times  as  likely  to 
send  their  children  to  the  private  schools 
than  families  with  Incomes  under  tT.OOO. 

What  may  raise  some  eyebrows,  though. 
Is  the  fact  that  a  tuition  tax  credit  U  un- 
likely to  result  In  many,  if  anv,  more  stu- 
dents attending  private  schools.  To  be^ln 
with,  there's  a  "supoly-side"  problem — 
many  Catholic  and  other  private-school 
classrooms,  alreadv  bulging,  couldnt  ac- 
commodate more  students.  Then  there  are 
the  expected  tuition  Increases  that  would 
offset  the  tax  benefit. 

But  most  of  all — and  contrary  to  popular 
perceptions — there's  evidently  no  desire 
amon^  the  pooulation  to  rush  to  private 
schoo's.  Coleman's  studv.  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  everyone  was  simply  given  an 
extra  tl,00O,  and  that  t^ere  were  no  tuition 
InTrevsea  and  plenty  of  classroom  seats  avail- 
able. Hem  much  effect  did  he  project  among 
the  whites,  blacks  and  Hispanic  Americans 
be  studied?  Almost  none. 

"Only  a  verv  small  pronortlon  of  public 
■ebool  students  would  shift,  less  than  half 
of  1  percent  of  anv  of  the  thres  grou-^s."  he 
found.  So  much  for  what  might  remain  of 
argumcnta  about  the  need  for  "choice." 
"eomoetttlon."  "diversity."  more  integration 
and  more  educational  opportunity  for  the 
rtlsadvantaead. 

Til*  raaUtT  is  that  tuition  tex  credits— at 
least  in  thetr  early  and  "modest"  stage- 


would  merely  force  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  to  subsldlae  a  couple  of 
biaion  dollars  In  tax  breaks  for  a  largely 
better-off  minority  already  In  parochial  and 
other  private  schools.  And.  judging  by  the 
available  evidence,  that  would  essentially  re- 
main true  even  If  the  size  of  the  credit  and 
the  resulting  federal  budget  drain  were  in- 
creased significantly. 

The  same  pattern  of  giving  aid  mostly 
to  the  non-needy  holds  at  the  higher  edu- 
cation level.  Though  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion wants  to  cut  college  grants  and  subsi- 
dised loans  for  parents  who  don't  really 
require  them,  the  college  tuition  credit  when 
fully  effective  would  simply  spread  around 
an  estimated  ga.6  billion  more  a  year  in- 
discriminately— with  no  regard  for  family 
need. 

In  short,  perhapa  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  tuition  tax  credit  plan  is 
that  conservatives  can  manage  to  keep  a 
straight   face   while  supporting  lt.# 


ENKROT  CHALIiENOES  OF  THE 
E30HTIES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  Mike  Harvey,  minority  coun- 
sel for  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  western  Kentucky  energy  seminar. 
His  remarks  dealt  with  two  major  energy 
policy  issues  of  the  IMO's.  I  ask  that  ex- 
cerpts be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

"The  excerpts  follow: 

Bn»ot  CHAixKNcaa  or  thx  IMO's 

(Kicerpts  from  remarks  by  D.  Michael 

Harvey) 

I'd  like  to  share  with  you  today  some 
thoughts  about  two  Issues  which  I  believe 
poee  the  most  significant  energy  policy  chal- 
lenges of  the  IMO'a. 

The  first  is  bow  we  wUl  reeolve  the  in- 
herent conflict  between  energy  development 
and  protection  of  the  environment.  I  expect 
that  most  of  you  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  that  one. 

The  second  Is  how  we  wUl  deal  with  our 
dependence  on  Imported  oil  over  the  next  10 
to  ao  yeirs.  Vost  neople  have  not  thought 
very  much  about  that. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  way,  and  cer- 
tainly no  more  appropriate  locale,  than  to 
begin  by  reciting  what  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  moet  cogent  summaries  of  the  social, 
economic,  environmental  and.  Indeed,  emo- 
tional problems  associated  to  one  degree  or 
another  with  every  form  of  fossil  energy  de- 
velopment. It  goea  like  this: 

"When  I  was  a  child,  my  family  would 
travel  down  to  western  Kentucky,  where  my 
parents  were  bom  and  there's  a  backwards 
old  town,  that's  often  remembered  ao  many 
times,  that  my  memorlea  are  worn.  And  the 
coal  company  came  with  the  world's  largest 
shovel.  And  they  tortured  the  timber  and 
stripped  all  the  land.  Well  they  dug  for  their 
coal,  till  the  land  was  forsaken.  Then  they 
wrote  it  all  down  as  the  progress  of  man. 
And  daddy  won't  you  take  me  back  to 
Muhlenberg  County  down  by  the  Oreen 
River  where  Paradise  lay.  Well  I'm  sorry,  my 
son.  but  you're  too  late  In  asking.  Mister 
Peabody's  coai  train  has  hauled  it  away." 

Over  tbe  last  decade  Congress,  with  strong 
public  support,  ha.5  established  environmen- 
tal protection  as  a  fundamental  coal  of  our 
society.  The  varloua  statutes  dealing  with 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water,  reclaiming  our 
land,  and  maintaining  a  healthy  natural  re- 
source base  are  designed  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize environmental  damage,  and  to  make  re- 
source users,  rather  than  the  general  public. 
pay  the  cc^  of  dolnc  so. 

With  respect  to  u«e  of  federally-owned  re- 
sources which  will  bear  a  large  share  of  fu- 
ture development.  Congress  has  established 


basic  principles  which  must  be  followed — 
(1)  decisions  oasea  on  land  use  planning, 
with  ample  public  participation.  (2)  maxi- 
mum protection  of  the  environment,  (3) 
receipt  of  fair  market  value  for  private  use  of 
puolic  resources,  and  (4)  close  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  local 
cltlaens. 

As  we  move  into  the  M's,  many  people  fear 
that  the  growing  enxphasls  on  development 
of  domestic  energy  and  mineral  reeources  will 
lead  to  a  slgnlficajit  retreat  from  these  goals 
and  principles. 

We  do  need  to  develop  domeetic  fossil 
energy  resources — oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands.  Regulatory  dedalons  on  proposed 
development  should  be  made  without  the  fre- 
quent delays  which  have  characterized  the 
70's. 

Some  of  thoee  decisions  should  be  "No." 
Indeed  industry  wUl  be  better  off  with  a 
prompt  "No,"  rather  than  a  prolonged  "May- 
be." Our  domestic  resources,  particularly  of 
coal,  are  so  huge  that  not  every  acre  needs 
to  be  stripped  or  drilled. 

Once  the  answer  Is  "Tea."  the  developer 
must  comply  with  tbe  law. 

Compliance  will  not  unduly  hinder  devel- 
opment. Thanks  to  OPEC  oil  price  policy  and 
domestic  decontrol,  our  energy  producers 
can  afford  a  high  degree  of  environmental 
responsibility,  at  the  same  time  they  Increase 
production  of  oU,  gas.  coal,  and  synthetic 
fuels.  Not  only  that,  but  they  can  make 
money  at  the  same  time. 

I  don't  think  we  need  new  laws.  Existing 
laws  provide  a  framework  for  wise  use  with- 
out sacrificing  tbe  environment.  We  may 
need  to  review  and  refine  some  of  them.  We 
should  be  willing  to  accept  changes  that  are 
equally  effective  and  may  be  more  economi- 
cally efficient.  Above  all,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  laws  are  promptly  and  firmly  enforced. 
Under  these  conditions  we  can  maximize 
domestic  energy  production,  help  revitalize 
our  eccmomy,  and  maintain  a  healthy 
environment. 

As  part  of  tbe  domestic  energy  effort,  we 
must  move  ahead  with  the  development  of 
renewable  energy  sources.  Over  the  last  six 
years.  Congress  in  a  bipartisan  effort  estab- 
lished manv  new  prosrams  designed  to  en- 
courage such  renewrables  as  solar  heating  and 
cooling,  photovoltslcs,  wind.  OTEC.  biomaas, 
ga.<ohol,  and  peothermnl.  Congress  also  en- 
acted a  wide  variety  of  enenrv  conservation 
pro«n^mr  lnclu''ln«  m'Tilmum  fu*l  economv 
standards  for  automobiles,  appliance  and 
bulidln>r  enerw  performance  atandards,  and 
west><erlzation  grants  and  loans. 

The  overall  result  is  a  national  enerwy  pol- 
icy and  orogram  contained  in  some  38  major 
laws  that  is  de<igned  to  encourage  not  only 
production  and  conservation,  but  also  de- 
velooment  of  both  near-term  and  long-term 
technolc^es. 

In  artd'tlon.  Con-ne^s  le«^»ia*ed  nro«rams 
promotinB  eoulty  In  energy  policy  by  provid- 
ing assistance  to  low  Income  families  sub- 
jected to  hl<?her  energv  prices.  And.  as  1  have 
already  pointed  out.  Congress  maintained  a 
strong  commitment  to  environmental  qual- 
ity. 

The  Rea?an  budget  under  the  rubric  of  ( 1 ) 
reducing;  government  eTnendl»'i-e».  f?l  ret- 
ting the  heavy  hand  of  regulation  off  the 
bac^s  of  the  peoole.  and  (3t  letting  the  free 
marl^et  work  wou'd  drastically  change  this 
carefully  balanced  pro<Tam.  The  Reagan 
Budget  Is  much  more  than  a  reduction  In 
nderal  expenditures.  It  represents  a  series  of 
malor  »x)ll'Tr  sh'fts  wing  "zero  funding"  aa 
the  method  rather  than  amendment  or  re- 
peal of  substantive  law. 

The  budget  oroDoses  to  greatly  reduce  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  caoablUty  for  air  and 
water  oollutlon,  toxic  ■ubstances  and  surface 
mining.  That's  getting  the  heavy  hand  of 
regulation  off  our  backs. 

The  budget  makea  massive  reductions  in 
coal,  conservation,  snd  renewable  energy  pro- 
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grama.  Tbe  new  Solar  and  Conservation  Bank 
would  be  eliminated.  Tbat'a  letting  tba  tn» 
market  allocata  resources.  Strancely,  the 
market  principle  apparently  is  not  apjdlcable 
to  nuclear  fission.  Nor  is  it  applicable  to  tax 
expenditures  or  revenue  loases  from  such 
things  as  the  depletion  allowance  and  allow- 
ing exploration  and  development  coats  to  be 
expensed. 

I  dont  intend  to  argue  about  which  of 
these  programs  should  be  aaved  and  which 
should  be  eliminated.  There  is,  Indeed,  a 
consensus  In  this  country  for  limiting  Fed- 
eral spending.  Nevertheless,  we  have  to  look 
again  at  the  goals  of  each  program  and  con- 
sider whether  the  goals  are  still  valid  and 
whether  the  needs  are  still  real.  If  you  con- 
clude that  they  are,  I  urge  you  to  make  your 
views  known — loud  and  clear. 

Ask  what  the  OMB  and  Congressional 
budget  cutters  offer  as  a  substitute  for  nec- 
essary programs  being  cut.  Which  programs 
do  they  aasume  the  private  sector  will  take 
over? 

Honest  debate  should  conalder  all  the  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  consequences  of 
budget  actions,  not  just  the  monetary  score- 
card  achievements  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  thoee  economic  and  national  security 
Impacts  of  energy  programs  that  bring  me  to 
my  second  topic — the  geopolitics  of  oil.  To 
understand  this  issue  one  must  keep  in  mind 
three  simple.  Irrefutable  facts. 

The  first  Is  that  human  society  in  the  30th 
century  has  developed  around  easy-to-use. 
cheap  oU:  and  moat  of  our  nuijor  institu- 
tions. Including  our  military,  are  depend- 
ent upon  this  particular  form  of  energy. 

The  second  is  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
in  the  next  twenty  years  to  produce  all  forms 
of  renewable  energy,  synfuels,  and  conven- 
tional fuels,  we  are  still  going  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  Imported  oU  for  a  significant  por- 
tion of  our  energy  supplies.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  disputes  this. 

The  third  is  that  oil,  unlike  moat  com- 
modities which  are  sold  In  the  global  market, 
is  no  longer  a  resource  whose  availability  is 
determined  solely  by  market  forces;  oU  U 
now  a  political  commodity  as  well. 

The  resiUt  is  that  there  is  a  close  link  be- 
tween our  economic  problems,  our  energy 
problems,  and  our  national  security  prob- 
lems. Our  access  to  oU  imports  will  rest  In  no 
small  part  on  the  strength  and  credlblUty  of 
our  defenEes.  Our  ability  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense  depends  on  the  strength  of 
our  economy  and  our  industrial  base.  The 
strength  of  our  economy,  particularly  our 
ability  to  reduce  inflation,  depends  In  large 
measure  on  our  ability  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  oU.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  these 
linksges  between  energy,  the  economy,  and 
national  security  wUl  govern  national  policy 
in  the  igeo's. 

Last  year  our  Committee  took  a  long,  care- 
ful look  at  the  implications  of  these  facts 
and  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

First,  the  probability  of  a  major  oil  supply 
disruption  within  the  next  decade  U  very 
high.  Any  one  of  a  multitude  of  events  could 
disrupt  a  major  portion  of  the  world's  oU 
supplies  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Second,  the  major  oil  producers  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  receive  only  money  in  re- 
turn for  their  oil.  These  cotmtrles  now  rou- 
tinely want  political  and  diplomatic  conces- 
sions as  well  as  nuclear  technology,  high  per- 
formance attack  aircraft  and  other  weapons 
m  exchange  for  access  to  their  oil. 

Third,  the  consuming  nationa  are  increas- 
ingly willing  to  pay  the  poUtlcal  price  for 
oU,  often  In  reckless  disregard  for  the  conse- 
quences to  their  own  security  and  that  of 
their  allies.  This  process  is  worrisome  enough 
now — with  the  French  and  Italians  selling 
nuclear  technology  with  potentui  weapona 
application  to  tbe  Middle  Eastr— but  the  proe- 
pects  for  the  future,  when  the  Soviets  may 
enter  the  world  oil  market,  are  ominous. 


In  I87S.  Leonid  Brezhnev  stated  the  Soviet 
Intent:  "Our  aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the 
two  great  treastire  houses  on  which  tbe  West 
depends :  The'  energy  treasure  house  of  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  the  mineral  treasure  house 
of  Central  and  Southern  Africa." 

This  policy  has  led  to  what  some  call  the 
"reeource  war".  I  will  leave  the  strategic 
minerals  problem  to  another  day.  With  re- 
spect to  energy,  suffice  it  to  say  that  if,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  Soviet  gain  control 
of  the  oil  tap,  they  will  have  the  leverage  to 
threaten  our  future  and  that  of  the  other  free 
nationa. 

The  dangers  are  Immediate,  and  they  are 
growing,  yet  the  United  States  remains  vul- 
nerable to  a  disruption  and  to  political  con- 
trol over  its  supply  of  oil. 

A  fourth  finding  of  our  study  goes  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  why.  The  national 
debate  over  energy  policy  has  been  based 
largely  upon  a  myth  that  energy  independ- 
ence for  the  United  States  Is  an  economlcaUy 
and  politically  feasible  achievement  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  As  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, tbe  truth  is  that  energy  self-sufficiency 
cannot  be  accomplished  within  this  century, 
let  alone  within  tbe  next  ten  years.  More- 
over, our  allies,  who  are  even  more  heavily 
dependent  upon  Middle  East  oil,  wUl  need 
aid  from  the  United  States  in  a  severe 
shortage. 

Tbe  myth  of  energy  independence  has  had 
a  profound  Impact  on  United  States  energy 
policy.  It  has  led  us  to  focus  on  long-term 
policies  for  reducing  Imports — policies  which 
will  not  sufficiently  alleviate  the  dangers  of 
the  gathering  energy  crisis  of  the  1980'b.  It 
has  also  led  officials  and  the  public  to  under- 
rate the  Importance  of  near-term  policies 
such  as  strategic  stockpiling,  contingency 
planning,  and  foreign  policy  Initiatives 
which  together  can  reduce  the  likelihood 
and  impact  of  a  supply  interruption  even 
though  they  cannot  reduce  the  level  of  our 
imports. 

The  United  States  needs  a  revolution  in 
ita  thinking  about  energy  policy.  We  must 
recognize  that  the  geopolitical  problems  of 
oU  are  Unmedlate.  and  that  they  demand  a 
reaponss  which  will  have  an  immediate  Im- 
pact. We  must  recognize  that  the  geoF>oUtlcal 
problems  are  International,  and  that  foreign 
and  defense  policies  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  solution  as  programs  to  reduce  oil  Im- 
ports. And  we  must  recognize  that  all  the  oU 
consuming  nations  must  confront  these 
problems — regardless  of  the  degree  of  their 
dependence  on  the  Middle  East.  Independent 
efforta  by  any  one  nation  to  assure  its  ac- 
cess to  oil  or  to  exploit  Its  own  energy  re- 
sources at  the  expense  of  its  allies  will  only 
raise  tbe  stakes  higher  In  the  global  resource 
war  for  oU. 

Four  key  measures  should  provide  the  cor- 
nerstone of  this  policy: 

First,  the  United  States  should  build  a 
"Domestic  Petroleiim  Reserve"  by  filling  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  by  encoura^ng  private  stock- 
piling of  petroleum.  Tbe  tremendous  value  of 
adequate  reserves  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran.  Because 
world  stocks  were  hUrh  st  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  the  fall  in  production  did  not 
lead  to  an  Immediate  price  rise.  In  rontrrst, 
during  the  Tranlan  revolution  in  I9'70  w*-en 
world  stocks  were  low.  a  small  supply  short- 
fall caused  world  prices  to  nearlv  double. 

1110  recent  Senate  action  to  delete  direct 
funding  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
from  the  Budget  In  the  pious  hope  that  an 
"off-Budget"  funding  mechanism  will  be  en- 
acted la  foolish.  One  could  describe  it  as  play- 
ing "Russian  Roulette"  with  our  n^tinn^ 
security. 

We  also  must  not  forget  the  importance  of 
private  oil  stockpiles.  Private  firms,  which 
can  fill  their  stocks  without  going  through 
complicated  government  procurement  regu- 


lations and  funding  restrictions  should  be 
encouraged  to  build  their  reserves  so  the  na- 
tion is  better  prepared  for  a  shortage. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  develop 
plans  In  concert  with  its  aUles  to  mitigate 
the  Impact  of  an  energy  emergency.  A  major 
oil  supply  Interruption  is  a  virtual  certainty 
within  the  next  ten  years.  Oil  will  be  used 
with  increasing  frequency  as  a  political 
weapon  by  the  major  producing  countriea. 
Yet  the  United  States  and  most  of  our  alliea 
do  not  have  effective  plans  in  place  to  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  an  oil  supply  interruption 
or  to  resist  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
use  oil  for  poUtlcal.  diplomatic,  and  miUtary 
ends. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  should 
give  high  priority  to  developing  measures  to 
minimize  the  Impact  of  a  major  oU  supply 
interruption.  We  and  our  allies  must  also 
develop  coUectlve  policies  to  avoid  panic 
buying  and  divisive  Intemational  competi- 
tion for  Inseciue  supplies  of  oil. 

Third,  the  United  States  and  lu  alUea 
must  work  together  to  ensure  stability  and 
resist  Soviet  advances  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  should  put  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  notion  that  the 
Arab/Israeli  dispute  is  the  only— or  even  tbe 
major — obstacle  to  lasting  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  instabUlty  of  leaders  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  area  is  legendary.  Continued 
threats  to  Middle  East  oil  in  general  and  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  in  particular  will  be  a  constant 
fact  of  life  for  us,  our  chUdren  and  even  their 
children. 

VS.  seciuity  poUcy  in  the  Middle  Bast 
should  adhere  to  a  few  basic  principles. 
Wherever  possible,  we  should  rely  upon  local 
governments  to  provide  local  security.  To 
further  this  objective,  we  should  develop  a 
coordinated  program  with  our  allies  to  In- 
crease military  assistance  and  training  for 
friendly  states  in  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
they  can  deal  with  internal  disruptions  and 
defend  themselves  in  regional  conflicts. 

Certain  threau.  however,  particularly 
overt  threats  from  the  Soviet  Union,  may  re- 
quire a  stronger  response  than  any  individ- 
ual Middle  East  country  or  group  of  coun- 
tries can  provide.  To  deal  with  these  threats, 
we  should  enhance  our  ability  to  project 
military  power  In  the  region,  through  fa- 
cilities agreements  and  an  effective  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  We  should  also  work  with 
our  aUles  to  develop  a  common  strategy  for 
deterring  Soviet  advances. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  should  give 
St  long  supftort  to  programs  for  increasing 
oil  production  outside  the  Middle  East  which 
can  significantly  increase  petroleum  supplies 
over  the  mid-term.  Greater  oil  production 
would  limit  both  the  demand  for  Middle 
Eastern  oil  and  the  probabUlty  and  magni- 
tude of  price  increases.  A  successful  oU  di- 
versification strategy  could  also  go  far  in  re- 
ducing the  a'llUty  of  certain  producers  to 
exert  poUtlcal  preasure  on  Western  ofl 
consumers. 

Of  course,  these  measures  should  be 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  efforts  to  in- 
crease energy  conservation  and  domestic  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  steps  will  not  make  tbe  United 
States  energy  independent — no  practical  pol- 
icy can  do  that  in  the  foreseeable  future — 
but  they  will  reduce  the  risk  of  a  major 
energy  crisis  and  mitigate  the  Impact  of  any 
crisis  that  does  occur. 

Time  is  of  tbe  essence  In  implementing 
this  program  to  win  the  "resource  war".  In 
1938,  at  another  critical  juncture  in  western 
history.  General  Douglas  MacArthur  de- 
scribed the  world  situation  in  words  that 
could  be  used  today: 

"The  history  of  faUure  In  war  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — too  late.  Too  late 
in  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose  of  the 
enemy,  too  late  in  realizing  the  mortal  dan- 
ger,  too  laU   in   preparedness,   too   laU  la 
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unlUng  lor  iMUUnce.  too  UU  Ui  sUndlng 
with  on«t  frt«nd«." 

In  today's  'Tt^ource  ww  the  day  !•  im 
gone,  but  It  U  not  too  l»t«  to  met  befw*  the 
night  U  »t  hand. 

Hot  1»  It  too  late  to  re*fllrm  our  commit- 
mant  to  Aldo  Leopolds  principle  of  natural 
rceonrre  uae: 

"We  abuaa  Und  becsuae  we  regard  It  as  a 
coaunodlty  belonging  to  ua.  When  we  see 
Und  as  a  community  to  which  we  belong, 
we  may  begin  to  use  It  with  love  and  respect. 
There  U  no  other  way  for  land  to  surrlve 
the  impact  of  mechanised  man." 

U  we  fuUy  follow  thst  principle.  It  wUl 
not  always  be  too  Ute  to  take  our  children 
baek  to  Mii11iiiI»m|  Ooonty  down  by  the 
Oreen  Blw  where  Paradise  lay.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Ux.  FERC7.  Mr.  President,  secti<n  36 
(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Cwitrol  Act  re- 
quires tb»t  CoDgrees  receive  advance 
notiflcatlon  of  iiropased  arms  sales  under 
tf^^  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  <a.  in 
ttie  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
millioD.  Upon  such  nottflcation,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolutloD.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relatirais 
Committee. 

Ih  lrff|><"g  with  the  c<Hnmittee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  informatlmi  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recokd  the  notifl- 
catiotts  which  have  been  received.  The 
classified  annexes  referred  to  In  two  of 
the  covering  letters  are  available  to  Sm- 
ators  in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  room  4229.  Oirksen 
Building. 

The  notiflcatlon  foDows: 

Dsmrsz  Sbcusiti 

ASSISTAMCX   AGSWCT. 

WasMngton.  D.C..  April  27,  19%t. 

Hon.    CtUMlXA    H.    PIBCT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 
U.5.  Senate.  Wathington.  DC. 
DSAS  Ma.  Chaismam:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requlremenu  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-39  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  the  Netherlands  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  S9  million. 
Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your 
offlce.  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of 
the  undssslfled  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Slnoerely. 

Kairasr  Obstss. 

iXreetor. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-30] 
NoncB  or  PBovoacD  lasvjkucm  ow  Lcrrat  or 
Offbs  PrrasvAirr  to  Sacnow  3S(b)  of  thk 
Asms  Kxtobt  Comtbm.  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser:  The  Nether- 
lands. 

(U)  Total  estimated  value: 

MUlion* 

Major  defense  equipment* $8.  3 

Other .8 

Total 9.0 

*As  Included  In  the  XT.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
ReguUtlons  (riAR). 


(Ill)  DeecrlpUon  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fewd:  Plfty  AIM/RDI-7  serlsa  BBASPAB- 
ROW  mlasUee  (warahot  conflgvired)  and  10 
AIM/RIM-T  series  8BASPARROW  mlssUaa 
with  telemetry  warheads. 

(Iv)  MUltary  department:  Navy  (AAB). 

(V)  Sales  commlMlon,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  SenslUvlty  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  ssparate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  38  report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1980. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
AprU  37, 1081. 

POUCT    JUSTXnCATIOM 

TKX  HXTHxaLANoa — ssASPAasow  inssn.wi 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Netherlands,  a 
NATO  ally,  has  requested  the  purchase  of  60 
AIM/RIM-7  series  SEASPARBOW  mlssUee 
(warahot  configured)  and  10  AIM/IUM-7 
series  SEASP ARROW  mlssUes  with  telemetry 
warheads  at  an  estimated  cost  of  W  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Netherlands:  furthering 
NATO  rationalization,  standardization,  and 
Interoperability;  and  enhancing  the  defenses 
of  the  Weetern  Alliance. 

This  proposed  sale  Is  part  of  a  program  to 
upgrade  missile  Inventories  currently  main- 
tained by  the  NATO  allies.  It  will  not  affect 
the  basic  military  balance  in  the  region. 

Theee  mlssUes  are  being  purchased  to  Im- 
prove existing  short  range,  seabased.  sur- 
face-to-air missile  capabilities.  They  are  de- 
fensive weapons  only.  NATO  membMv  of  the 
SEASP  ARROW  consortium  already  have 
sUnllar  missiles  In  their  Inventories.  Includ- 
ing training  and  maintenance  support  facil- 
ities. 

The  prime  contractor  wlU  be  the  Ray- 
theon Company  of  Lowell.  Massachusetts^ 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to  the 
Netherlands. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DsrsMss  Scc'uaiTT 

ASSISTiUfCZ   ACEMCT. 

Wathington.  D.C..  April  27. 1981. 
Hon.  CruMua  H.  Psbct. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  CHAnuiAit:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  38(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  (Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-40  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Korea  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $900  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  ofBce.  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Bunsr  Oaavia, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-40] 
Nones  or  Pboposkd  IsstiAiccx  or  Lcrm  or 
Orrrs  Puxsuamt  to  Ssctson  38(b)  or  thk 
AaMs  Exporr  Oomtbol  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Korea. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Million* 

Major  defense  equipment* SS86 

Other 316 

Total    000 

*As  Included  In  the  U  S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 


(Ill)  Description  of  articles  or  senrlcss  of- 
fsred:  Thirty -six  P-18  aircraft  with  support 
equipment,  spare  parts,  training,  training 
equipment,  and  technical  asslstanoe. 

(It)  Military  dspartment:  Air  Poroe 
(SPA). 

(T)  Sales  r^mmlsslon.  (se.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  38  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1900. 

(vUl)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
AprU  37,  1981.  

POLXCT   JUSmnCATXOM 

KoasA — r-ie  ancaarr 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea (ROK)  has  requested  the  purchsse  of 
36  P-16  aircraft  (standard  USAF  configura- 
tion) with  support  equipment,  spare  parts, 
training,  training  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance  at  an  estimated  cost  of  8900 
million. 

This  sale  wUl  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  an  Important  force  for  modernization  and 
progress  In  eastern  Asia. 

The  ROK  requires  additional  fighter  air- 
craft to  replace  Its  aging  P-8S  and  F-6A  air- 
craft, which  are  nearlng  the  end  of  their 
service  lives.  The  North  Korean  Air  Force 
enjoys  more  than  a  3 : 1  ntmierlcal  advantage 
over  South  Korea  In  numbers  of  combat  air- 
craft. To  offset  this  quantitative  disadvan- 
tage, the  ROK  requires  access  to  qualita- 
tively advanced  aircraft  such  aa  the  F-16. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  enhance  deterrence  and  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  stability  on 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation  (air-frame)  and 
the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Corporation 
(engine)  of  Port  Worth,  Texas,  and  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut,  respectively. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  one  VB.  Oovemment  and 
five  contractor  personnel  to  Korea. 

There  will  be  no  Impact  on  U.S.  defense 
readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DsrsMSB  Sccuatrr 

AaStSTANCX  ACXKCT, 

Washington,  D.C  April  27, 1991. 
Hon.  Chaklbs  H.  Pbbct, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate.   Washington.  DC. 
Deak  Mb.  CHAiBifAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting  requirements  of   Section   36(b)    of 
the   Arms  Exi>ort   Control   Act.  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith    Transmittal    No.    81-42. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  for  defense  services  es- 
timated to  coet  $38  million.   Shortly  after 
this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

KtfBBT  Gbavbs, 

Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-43] 
NoncB  or  Pbofosed  tsbuawcb  o»  Lbtteb  or 
Orm  PoBSTTAWT  TO  SaenoK  3e(b)  or  thb 
Abms  ExroBT  CowTBOL  Act 
(I)  Prosoectlve  purchaser:  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany. 

(M)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

'    '  Millions 

Malor  defense  equipment* ■    0 

Other <** 

Total    — •• 

•As  Included  in  the  US.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  international  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 
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(111)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Advanced  P-4  aircraft  flying  training 
for  30  combat  aircrews  and  air  warfare  In- 
structor qualification  for  eight  Instructor 
aircrews  under  a  dedicated  German  Air  Force 
flying  program  at  George  AFB,  California. 

(Iv)     Military    department:     Air    Force 
(TNR). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold :  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
27  AprU  1081. 

PoucT  JosnncATScm 

GEBMANT ADVANCED      T-A      AntCBATT     TBAININC 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (FRG)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  advanced  F-4  flying  training  for  20 
combat  aircrews  and  air  warfare  Instructor 
qualification  for  eight  alrcrewa  at  George 
AFB,  California  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38 
million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  Improving  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  Germany;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  Inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  provision  of  F-4  combat  training  and 
Instructor  qualification  to  German  Air  Force 
(GAF)  aircrews  will  make  vital  contributions 
to  the  OAF  in  meeting  Its  NATO  commit- 
ment. This  program  has  been  ongoing  since 
1976. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wlU  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to  Ger- 
many. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DBrXNSB  Secdbitt 
Absistancb  Aoxmct, 
Washington.  DC.  April  27, 1981. 
Hon.  CHABi.es  H.  Pebct. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Sevite.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Mb.  CitAniiAN;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  (Jontrol  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-43,  concemli^ 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense  ar- 
ticles  and    services   estimated   to   cost   $42 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  deUvered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

E^BKKST  OBATXS. 

Dbreetor. 

[TransmltUl  No.  81-43] 
Notice  or  Pboposed  IsstiAifCK  or  Lettkb  or 
OrrEB  PoBsOANT  TO  SECTZotr  36(b)  or  thb 
Asms  Expobt  Cohtbol  Act 

(I)  Proepectlve  Purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

JTlZUoiu 

Major  defense  equipment* o 

Other    . . ___.. $43 

ToUl   42 


*As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munittons  List,  a 
part  of  the  Tnteraatlonal  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ul)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  Five  hundred  M813  five-ton  cargo 
trucks  with  concurrent  spare  parts,  major  as- 
semblies, and  tool  sets. 

(Iv)  Military  department :  Army  (VCT). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 


(vU)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  section  28  report. 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
AprU  27,  1981. 

PoucT  Jttbtivication 
SAUDI  ABABIA^<:ARaO  tbucks 

Hie  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  500  M813  five-ton 
cargo  trucks  with  concurrent  spare  parts, 
major  assemblies,  and  tool  sets  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $42  mllUon. 

This  sale  Is  consistent  with  the  stated 
U.S.  policy  of  assisting  other  nations  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  self-defense  by  allowing 
the  transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  services.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  wllllngneas  of  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  security  of  the  country  through 
modernization  of   the  Saudi  armed  forces. 

The  M813  cargo  truck  Is  already  In  the 
Saudi  Inventory  as  well  as  the  Inventories  of 
several  of  the  nations  In  the  region,  and  this 
sale  wUl  not  Introduce  a  new  capability  Into 
the  region.  The  quantities  requested  wUl 
aUow  for  the  replacement  of  previously  ptir- 
chaised  vehicles  which  will  reach  the  end  of 
tbotr  useful  life  In  the  near  future. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  wUl 
not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in.  the 
region. 

The  prime  contractor  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  two  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
approximately  14  days. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.c 


VICE  ADM.  HOMER  N.  WALLIN, 
USN  (RETIRED) 

•  iSr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  the  Japanese  delivered 
a  near-fatal  blow  to  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  individual 
most  responsible  for  resurrecting  our 
shattered  fleet  and  repairing  it  for  battle 
was  Vice  Adm.  Homer  N.  Wallin,  USN 
(retired ) ,  a  resident  of  Washington  State 
and  a  longtime  friend  of  mine. 

On  the  "Day  of  Infamy,"  the  then 
Caotain  Wallin  was  serving  as  battle 
force  engineer  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Having 
worked  on  all  facets  of  ship  construc- 
tion since  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1917,  he  was  well  prepared 
to  take  on  the  major  responsibility  of 
evaluating  and  repairing  the  damaged 
vessels. 

Captain  Wallin's  task  was  difficult  and 
urgent.  America  needed  its  Pacific  Fleet 
back  in  service  to  regain  control  of  the 
sea  and  check  the  advancing  Japanese 
Navy.  As  chief  fleet  salvage  officer.  Cap- 
tain WaHin  had  the  assignment  of  neu- 
tralizing Japanese  torpedoes  and  bombs, 
and  of  dealing  with  the  deadly  gases  and 
fire  hazards  on  the  ships.  He  had  to 
devise  new  engineering  feats  to  raise  and 
repair  the  damaged  vessels,  and  he  had 
to  perform  his  duties  without  the  benefit 
of  critical  supplies  and  with  a  shortage 
of  skilled  manpower. 

Vice  Admiral  Wallin's  personal  ac- 
count of  the  salvage  effort  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor is  orovided  in  h<s  book.  "Pearl  Har- 
Irar:  Why.  How,  Fleet  Salvage  and  Final 
Appraisal."  In  a  summary  statement  of 
the  use  of  sunken  or  damaged  ships  in 
the  war  effort,  he  states: 


The  enemy  achieved  much  of  his  goal  in 
the  perfidious  air  raid  of  7  December  1941. 
Although  only  19  ships  of  the  almost  100  that 
occupied  berths  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  sunk 
or  damaged,  an  Important  part  of  the  fleet 
was  InunoboUzed  for  many  months. 

The  shortage  of  ships  prevented  decisive 
action  against  a  superior  foe.  It  was  only 
after  new  ships  Joined  the  fleet  from  build- 
ing yards  or  the  Atlantic  that  offensive  war- 
fare could  be  pursued  in  earnest. 

In  a  war  which  lasted  nearly  four  years  all 
nineteen  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  victims,  except 
Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  saw  action 
against  the  Japanese  Navy.  This  included 
vessels  which  had  been  given  up  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  as  lost,  or  enumerated 
by  the  Japanese  as  destroyed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  marvel  of  salvage  surprised  not  only  the 
Japanese  but  also  our  own  forces. 

As  described,  many  of  the  salvaged  ships 
performed  wonders  during  the  war.  Their 
strength  augmented  the  fleet,  and  it  was  this 
overaU  strenth  that  ultimately  won  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Japan.  We  learned 
that  sunken  or  damaged  ships  can  be  put  to 
work  again  and  with  greatly  Increased 
potential. 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
work  done  by  the  salvage  crews  and  or- 
ganization. Admiral  Nimitz  presented  to 
Vice  Aldmiral  Wallin  the  Navy's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  on  the  deck  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  Enterprise.  Admiral 
Nimitz  read  the  citation  for  the  work 
performed  and  ended  by  adding  "for  be- 
ing an  undying  optimist."  The  medal 
was  accepted  by  Vice  Admiral  Wallin  in 
the  name  of  the  salvage  organization  of 
which  he  was  the  distinguished  head. 

Mr.  President,  this  dedicated  and 
talented  individual  played  a  critical  role 
in  salvaging  our  Pacific  Fleet.  In  this, 
his  87th  year,  I  want  to  caU  s]?ecial  at- 
tention to  his  invaluable  service  to  the 
Nation.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year,  U.S.  News  L  World  Re- 
port carried  an  interview  with  Senator 
Ernest  Hollimgs  regarding  tuition  tax 
credits. 

I  share  the  view  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  that  en- 
actment of  tuition  tax  credit  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  mistake.  As  a  former 
school  board  member.  I  strongly  believe 
that  our  Nation's  primary  commitment 
is  to  the  development  of  a  strong  sys- 
tem of  pubUc  education.  Particularly 
at  a  time  of  budgetary  restraint,  our  at- 
tentim  and  resources  are  most  appro- 
priately channeled  toward  making 
needed  improvements  in  our  public 
schools. 

This  interview  offers  a  succinct  pres- 
entati(Mi  of  the  case  against  tuition  tax 
credits,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  inter- 
view with  Senator  Holuncs  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Jan. 19, 1081] 

Ihcoiie-Tax  Cbbsits  ro«  TumoN? 

( Interview  with  Senator  EkMxsr  F.  Hollik cs) 

Q.  Senator  HoUlngs,  why  do  you  oppose 
tuition  tax  credits? 

A.  First,  on  policy  grounds.  It's  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  government  to  support  public 
schools  and  not  get  Involved  In  private  edu- 
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cation.  Our  gr«»t  Usk  tod»y  U  to  rebuild 
public  education.  We  talk  a  great  deal  th»M 
days  about  productivity,  and  in  Japan — our 
competitor — tbe  educational  sjrBtem  does  a 
better  Job  of  training  youngsters  in  various 
•kills  than  does  ours.  That's  what  we  have  lu 
rwsoMly.  But  this  tultlon-credlt  proposal 
would  Instead  materially  contribute  to  the 
ilnal  demise  of  public  education  by  start:nt: 
us  off  on  a  tangent  of  financing  private 
schools. 

Second,  I'm  against  It  on  budgetary 
grounds.  It  would  Initially  cost  at  least  4 
bUUon  dollars  In  lost  government  revenue. 
And  that  would  be  only  a  foot  in  the  door. 
It  would  grow  eventually  to  billions  more. 
If  the  credit  were  adopted,  public  schools, 
too,  would  start  to  charge  tuition  and  come 
to  Washington  for  subsidies.  Within  a  few 
years,  the  whole  public-education  system 
would  come  In  for  a  tuition  grant  from 
Washington.  And  then  you've  got  yourself 
a  lO-to-aO-blUlon-doUar  program  of  federal 
support  (or  private  schools,  parochial  schools 
and  public  schools.  We  Just  cannot  extend 
our  financial  capacity  this  way.  New  feleral 
spending  was  certainly  not  the  voters'  No- 
vember message. 

Finally,  I  am  against  the  Idea  on  consti- 
tutional grounds.  Ninety  percent  of  private 
schools  are  church  related,  and  the  First 
Amendment — by  prohibiting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion — prohibits  the  government 
from  Involving  Itself  In  church  education 
The  Supreme  Court's  Nyquist  opinion  Is 
clear  on  this  question. 

Q.  Why  should  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  a  private  school  have  to  pay 
twice — once  for  the  private  school  they  use 
and  a  second  time  for  the  public  schools 
they  don't  use? 

A.  Because  public  education  is  the  key- 
stone of  our  democratic  government,  and  It 
Is  the  duty  of  all  Individuals — whether  par- 
ents or  not,  whether  contributing  to  private 
schools  or  not — to  support  It.  Single  indi- 
viduals who  are  property  owners  have  for 
many  years  been  paying  to  help  support  pub- 
lic education  even  though  they  have  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own. 

T-  v.,r..<«*-  'ocletv  fs  a  w^ole  to  support 
public  education,  which  teaches  00  percent  of 
b.i  .>..i.jv.cjildren  and  promotes  an  Informed, 
productive  society.  That  helps  everyone — in- 
cluding the  individual  who  has  no  children 
or  one  who  sends  his  children  to  a  private 
school. 

Q.  But  dont  private  schools  deserve  some 
support  for  taking  a  financial  burden  off  the 
public  •choc's'? 

A.  Look:  We  also  have  both  public  and  pri- 
vate swlnunln-'  poo's.  If  yon  use  that  artru- 
ment.  we  ou«ht  to  send  a  check  to  everyone 
with  a  private  pool  because  they're  reMevin? 
the  burden  on  the  public  pools,  where  their 
children  don't  ha^^  to  ro  to  swim.  Should  we 
start  financing  everyone  with  a  private  pool 
in  America? 

Q.  Wouldn't  a  tax  credit  encourage  di- 
versity In  education  by  supporting  private 
schooling? 

A.  No.  Just  the  opposite.  It's  In  public  edu- 
cation that  you  find  diversity.  The  D.8  has 
107.000  public  schooU.  with  over  16.000  local 
school  boards  and  pupils  coming  from  every 
walk  of  life — some  with  dlsclollne  problems, 
some  without:  some  well  prepared,  some  not 
so  well  prepared.  Its  what  Horace  Mann 
called  the  melting  pot  of  America. 

The  private  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  chooae  the  brightest  kids,  those  without 
discipline  or  language  problems,  those  from 
high-income  brackets.  They're  more  or  less 
uniform  In  that  regard.  No  melting  pot  there. 

Also.  80  percent  of  the  private  schools  are 
church  reuted.  moetly  Catholic,  which 
means  you  have  one  piutlcular  type  of  re- 
ligion In  each.  Now,  I'm  not  antl-CathoUc  or 
anttrellgloua.  I'm  married  to  a  Catholic  But 
the  fact  remains  that  in  a  private,  church- 


related  school,  you've  got  to  take  not  only 
what  they  teach  as  education,  but  alao  what 
they  Inculcate  as  religion. 

Q.  Some  critics  have  suggested  that  a  tui- 
tion tax  credit  would  moetly  help  the  rich — 

A.  Of  course  It  would.  Poor  people  don't 
pay  any  tuition.  But  the  proverbial  mil- 
lionaire who  pays  no  taxes  would  get  a  9350 
tax  break  (or  sending  his  kid  to  Choate  or 
Andover  or  Exeter. 

What  this  proposal  would  do  Is  force  the 
little  fellow  to  support  with  his  tazea  a 
private  school  that  slams  the  door  In  hia 
face,  because  there  Is  no  way  he  csin  get 
Into  It. 

Q.  To  what  are  you  referring? 

A.  Tuition  credits  would  Indirectly  subsi- 
dize the  protest  schools — private  wblte-fllght 
schools  built  tc  avoid  racial  integration.  Here 
we're  trying  to  build  a  unitary  school  S]rstem 
providing  equal  opportunity,  and  suddenly 
we  are  going  to  make  things  easier  for  pro- 
test schools. 

Many  such  academies  dont  have  money 
for  a  chemistry  lab  or  gym.  Tax  credit*  for 
parents  wovUd  boost  enrollment,  enabling 
the  protest  schools  to  expand  their  (adlltlea 
with  the  tax  money  of  the  very  people  In 
whose  faces  they  slam  the  door. 

Q.  Turning  to  colleges:  Wouldn't  a  tax 
credit  be  leas  cumbersome  than  the  present 
system  of  federal  grants  and  loans  to  col- 
lege students^ 

A.  Less  cumbersome  or  not.  It  would  merely 
encourage  colleges  to  raise  their  tuition  by 
the  amount  of  the  credit,  and  that  would 
negate  the  Intended  benefit.  It  would  be  in- 
flationary, too. 

I'm  not  against  private  schools  and  col- 
leges. I  servr  on  the  boards  of  aome.  I  com- 
mend them.  They've  done  extremely  well 
over  the  year*.  But  what  It  all  bolls  down 
to  Is  that  It's  the  government's  duty  to  sup- 
port public  education,  so  that  Is  where  our 
tax  dollars  ought  to  go — and  not  to  this 
little  academy  or  that  little  private  school 
or  church  school.  And  we've  got  to  mind  the 
Constitution:  Keeping  the  wall— «s  Thomas 
Jefferson  said — between  church  and  state.* 


SENATOR  PAUL  TSONOAS  SPEAKS 
ON  DOLLARS  AND  DIONTTY  FOR 
WORKING  WOMEN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  "9  to 
5"  is  the  orKanixation  of  women  office- 
workers  In  the  Boston  area  that  has  won 
impressive  imTovements  in  office  work- 
ing conditions  for  women.  Started  Just 
8  years  ago,  the  group  now  has  over 
1,000  members  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization,  "Working  Wom- 
en." "9  to  5"  has  fought  effectively  for 
equitable  and  professional  treatment  of 
women  officeworkers.  Its  members  have 
mobilized  for  improved  working  condi- 
tions, including  higher  salaries  and 
better  opoortunities  for  promotion. 

I  was  honored  to  deliver  the  keynote 
address  at  the  organization's  First  Con- 
vention for  Working  Women  in  Novem- 
ber 1978.  My  Massachusetts  coUeague, 
Paul  Tsongas.  was  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Second  Convention  for  Working 
Women,  which  was  held  in  Boston  on 
April  11.  His  address  emr>haslzed  the 
political,  legal,  and  economic  tools  that 
must  be  utilized  for  working  women  to 
win  continued  progress  in  the  1980's.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks with  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  text  of  Senator 
Tsoi*G\s'  keynote  address  to  the  Second 
Convention  for  Working  Women  be 
printed  in  the  Itecoko. 

The  address  follows : 


(Keynote  Address  by  Senator  Pattl  E. 
TM>NCAa  to  the  Second  Convention  for 
Working  Women,  Boston,  hfass.,  April  11, 
1081) 

DOLLASS    AND    DlCNrTT    rOB    WOKKINC    WOMCN 

I  am  honored  to  address  this  convention 
of  working  women,  i  have  looked  forward  to 
today  because  I  share  your  convictions  and 
your  goals.  Quite  simply,  we  believe  that 
discrimination  has  no  place  In  America.  It 
has  no  place  In  the  voting  booth,  no  place 
In  the  classroom,  no  place  In  the  workplace. 

But  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  many 
working  women  suffer  discrimination  every 
day.  It  Isn't  right,  and  it  Isn't  legal.  Even  In 
strictly  economic  terms,  it  Isn't  rational.  But 
discrimination  against  women  Is  an  unjust. 
Illegal,  Irrational  reality. 

It  U  self-evlde.it  that  discrimination  Is 
wrong.  So  leaders  in  business  and  govern- 
ment now  use  the  right  rhetoric — even  If 
they  don't  support  real  change.  That  Itself 
U  testimony  to  the  work  of  9  to  5  and  the 
other  affiliates  of  Woriclng  Women.  But  you 
and  I  know  that  the  victories  of  the  last  8 
years  are  just  a  start.  Battles  are  being 
won,  but  the  war  for  women's  rights  remains 
u.iwon. 

Sex  discrimination  in  the  office  involves 
3  things:  dollars  and  dignity.  Obviously, 
they  reinforce  each  other.  Money  alone  can't 
compensate  vou  for  being  treated  unpro- 
fesslonally.  Without  a  decent  salary,  good 
office  conditions  don't  add  up. 

As  a  group,  women  office  workers  are  not 
paid  what  they  deserve.  Many  working 
women  are  mistreated  In  a  manner  that  no 
one  deserves. 

Office  work  Itself  Is  essential,  hard  work. 
Without  one  quarter  million  women  office 
workers,  business  In  Boston  would  come  to  a 
halt.  But  you  get  lower  pay  and  less  respect 
than  your  contribution  deserves.  Why?  Be- 
cause you  are  women. 

Women  make  up  44  percent  of  Boston's 
workforce,  but  receive  Just  3fi  percent  of  the 
total  pay. 

Discrimination  Is  wrong;  It  Is  unaccept- 
able. But  If  reason  alone  could  cure  It.  we 
wouldn't  be  here  today.  In  the  19808.  we 
must  be  even  better  organized  to  attack  It 
effectively.  We  must  use  all  the  tools  of 
politics,  law,  and  economics  to  win  decent 
salaries  and  professional  treatment  for  work- 
ing women. 

You  have  won  major  victories  In  the  past 
8  years,  despite  enormous  Institutional  bar- 
riers. Now  the  challenge  Is  to  defend  past 
gains  and  keep  moving  forward.  To  succeed, 
your  strategy  must  face  new  realities.  Theae 
Include  the  new  Administration,  which  Is 
"promising"  only  In  the  literal  sense.  An- 
other reality  Is  America's  declining  economy, 
which  will  hurt  your  Interests  unless  you 
act  boldly. 

WOaXING  WOMEN  AND  WASHINGTON 

First,  let's  look  at  what  the  new  mood 
In  Washington  means  for  working  women. 
We  have  a  new  Administration,  and  strong 
agreement  on  the  need  to  restrain  federal 
spending.  I  want  careful  economies  In  e'very 
federal  department,  and  I  supported  many  of 
the  Administration's  cuu  In  the  Senate.  But 
I  would  apportion  them  differently. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  programs  de- 
signed to  Improve  women's  opportunities  In 
employment  and  education : 

Improved  day  care  Is  a  priority.  More  than 
6  million  children  of  pre-school  age  have 
mothers  who  work,  yet  only  3  percent  of  the 
kids  are  In  day  care  centers.  While  we  need 
more  facilities,  the  new  budget  provides 
less.  It  folds  Title  XX  social  services — which 
Include  day  care — Into  a  block  grant.  Ita 
total  funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  M 
percent  below  this  year's  level. 

I  believe  that  federal  incentlvea  for  day 
care  are  cost-effective  because  they  Increase 
employment  and  tax  revenues.  In  fact,  day 


care  means  the  difference  between  self-sup- 
port and  welfare  for  some  women.  I  am 
working  on  legislation  to  Increase  the  day- 
care tax  credit  based  on  financial  need,  and 
to  raise  Incentives  for  Industry  to  provide 
day  care. 

Equal  education  la  a  priority.  Tet  the 
Administration  plans  to  eliminate  fimdlng 
for  3  programs  that  help  schools  and  col- 
leges end  sex  discrimination.  These  are  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act.  and  Title 
IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Their  total 
budget:  $33  million. 

The  Administration  wants  to  cut  both  of 
these  programs  by  26  percent  this  year.  Un- 
der the  proposed  budget  for  1982.  they  would 
disappear  Into  block  grants.  The  fact  Is  that 
few  states  have  used  unrestricted  federal 
funds  for  projects  aimed  at  sex  discrimina- 
tion. I  believe  that  both  of  these  programs 
are  worth  the  small  federal  cost  that  they 
require. 

Our  commitment  to  end  discrimination 
must  not  be  bargained  away  In  a  barrage  of 
false  economies.  We  must  keep  sensible  pro- 
grams from  drowning  In  the  conservative 
tide. 

We  also  need  to  support  new  measures  for 
fair  treatment  of  women.  I  am  cosponsorlng 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981 
along  with  Senator  Kas?ebaum  and  others. 

This  tax  reform  bill  would  Improve  yotir 
rights  In  pensions.  Insurance,  Inheritances, 
and  other  problem  areas.  For  example.  It 
would  give  tax  credits  to  employers  who  hire 
women  entering  the  work  force  after  divorce 
or  the  husband's  death.  The  legislation  was 
Introduced  on  Tuesday. 

WORKINO    WOMEN    AND   TRK   LAW 

The  tide  agalnat  spending  and  regulation 
threatens  your  progress — past  and  future. 
Much  of  that  progress  was  won  by  enforc- 
ing laws  such  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  These  laws 
are  enforced  by  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  (EEOC).  The  Admin- 
istration budget  cuts  the  Commission's  staff 
by  about  10  percent. 

This  cut  cannot  be  Justified.  It  would 
mean  the  following  for  the  EEOC: 

1.  Efforts  to  Investigate  systemic  discrimi- 
nation would  virtually  stop. 

2.  Congress  mi>ndate  to  end  discrimina- 
tion by  federal  agencies  could  not  be  carried 
out. 

3.  Litigation — which  occtira  in  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  EEOC's  cases — would  de- 
cline further. 

4  The  backlog  of  charges  would  mushroom. 

The  Commission  Is  confronted  with  a  veri- 
table "growth  Industry"  In  sex  discrimina- 
tion. 

Example:  In  1978.  the  EEOC  received  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  Equal  Pay  and  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Acts  from 
the  Labor  Department  An  Increasing  num- 
ber of  workers  (W3men  and  men)  aged  40 
to  70  now  are  filing  claims  of  age  discrimi- 
nation. Older  women  doing  office  work  suffer 
a  double  wbammy  of  discrimination. 

Example:  Last  November  the  EEOC  re- 
affirmed that  sexual  harassment  violates 
Title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
It  Is  an  outrageous  abuse  that  must  be 
stopped  by  the  actions  of  public  officials, 
business  managers,  and  other  workers. 

This  Is  no  time  to  economize  on  equality. 
Indeed,  there  Is  never  such  a  time.  But  the 
cuts  keep  coming.  .  .  . 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eUmlnate 
legal  services  for  the  poor  In  FT  83.  This 
hurts  women  disproportionately  because 
over  two-thirds  of  Legal  Senrices  clients  are 
women. 

The  Administration  Is  reviewing  contract 
compliance  rules — the  basis  of  the  federal 
affirmative  action  program.  Since  1965  a 
Presidential  Executive  Order  (No.  11248)  has 
barred  Job  discrimination.  It  has  reqiUred 
businesses  with  federal  contracts  to  develop 


•peclflo  plan*  for  recruiting  and  hlrmg 
women  and  minorities.  Now  the  i,overnment 
may  abandon  specific  plans  for  contractors, 
m  favor  of  broad  performance  standards. 

Affirmative  action  may  limp  along  In  some 
form — but  the  staff  In  charge  of  it  will  ce 
scaled  down.  This  means  major  backlogs  m 
handling  complaints.  By  definition.  Justice 
delayed  is  denied.  This  Is  not  "regulatory  re- 
form." 

We  have  every  right  to  be  concerned.  The 
Administration  seems  to  need  assertlveness 
training  In  this  area.  The  new  mood  is  mel- 
low: the  pace  Is  minimal.  But  an  end  to  sex 
discrimination  Is  not  a  distant  ideal  for 
worlting  women.  It  is  the  minimum  demand, 
the  legal  mandate.  We  must  send  them 
this  message  again  and  again  in  every  avail- 
able way. 

Legal  action  has  been  one  of  the  major 
tools  that  9  to  S  has  used  to  assert  basic  legal 
rights.  Your  record  Is  impressive.  It  Includes 
major  victories  on  behalf  of  large  groups,  as 
well  as  support  In  Individual  grievances.  It 
a  boss  Is  giving  a  (emale  worker  the  business, 
your  track  record  may  encourage  reason  to 
prevail  without  legal  action.  Your  ability  to 
apply  the  law  to  discriminating  businesses  is 
all  the  moi!«  vital  now  that  the  (ederal  com- 
mitment Is  falling. 

As  many  of  you  Icnow,  there  is  one  legal 
i5sue  with  potential  for  breaking  fresh 
ground.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
"equal  pay  for  comparable  worth."  Basically, 
if  99  percent  of  secretaries  are  women,  the 
fact  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  may  miss 
the  point.  Secretarial  and  clerical  work  is 
raid  to  be  chronically  undervalued  and  un- 
derpaid because  it  has  been  considered 
"women's  work."  The  theory  of  comparable 
worth  looks  beyond  the  word  processing  sec- 
tion to  areas  where  males  prevail.  It  asks  for 
equal  pay  for  work  that  requires  comparable 
skills  and  has  comparable  worth  to  the  orga- 
nization. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  reviewing  this  issue 
now  In  the  case  of  County  of  Washington  v. 
Ounther.  I  beUeve  this  idea  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  regardless  of  the  High 
Court's  decision.  It  wUI  help  raise  your 
work's  perceived  value  in  terms  of  attitudes 
and  salaries. 

But  contradicting  this  new  concept  U  the 
overall  federal  line:  "Let  it  be."  The  fact  is 
that  leadership  on  these  Issues  will  come 
from  groups  like  yours.  It  will  come  from 
Boston  and  Cleveland,  from  Seattle  and 
Pittsburgh.  Change  will  come  here  and  there 
by  your  using  the  tools  of  law  and  politics 
to  Increase  Justice  for  working  women. 

THX   ECONOMICS   OP   JtTSTICE 

In  the  past  you  have  used  another  tool 
effectively — economic  force.  You  have  used 
organizational  strength  to  make  it  clear 
that  office  injustice  will  cost  employers  more 
than  the  cost  of  meeting  legitimate  griev- 
ances. Hardheaded  economics  Is  an  extreme- 
ly powerful  tool  for  winning  workplace 
rights.  It  doesnt  involve  political  or  legal 
debate.  It  looks  to  the  bottom  line  on  a 
balance  sheet. 

The  economic  force  for  workplace  rights  Is 
a  strong  argument.  It  doesn't  depend  on  the 
short-term  cost  of  bad  publicity.  It  Is  based 
on  the  long-term  benefit  of  better  produc- 
tivity. The  fact  is  that  discriminating  against 
a  worlUng  woman  is  unjust,  illegal — and  eco- 
nomicsdly  Irrational.  It  means  artificially 
holding  someone  beneath  her  potential  to 
produce.  DIacrlmlnatton  against  a  working 
woman  is  a  tragic  waste  of  a  human  resource. 

I  believe  that  any  business  leader  ought  to 
expect  your  "BUI  of  Rights  for  Office  Work- 
ers" to  Increase  productivity  by  increasing 
Job  satisfaction.  US.  productivity  is  declin- 
ing, and  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  Iraore 
Improvements  In  office  working  conditions 
that  could  help  employees  produce  more. 

Today's  faltering  economy  is  a  latent  dan- 


ger to  all  working  women  and  men.  When 
the  American  economy  isn't  expanding,  wage 
Increases  and  promotions  are  harder  to  come 
by.  When  U.8.  output  Is  falling,  different 
groups  are  at  each  other's  throats  trying  to 
hold  on  at  the  other's  expense. 

So  I  cannot  limit  my  remarks  to  Waahlng- 
ton  and  the  workplace.  I  can't  just  leave  you 
with  the  argument  that  rights  for  working 
women  are  In  the  real  economic  interest  of 
business.  The  overriding  reality  is  that  the 
American  economy  has  serious  lUs.  All  of  you 
need  to  take  an  interest  in  their  cure,  be- 
cause all  of  you  have  an  interest  In  Ameri- 
ca's economic  recovery.  No  strategy  for  work- 
ing women  can  succeed  if  the  national  econ- 
omy Itself  isn't  worlilng. 

We  need  tax  cuts  targeted  at  Industrial  re- 
vitallzatlon.  We  need  policies  to  favor  sav- 
ings over  consumption.  We  need  to  boost 
productivity  through  more  careful  regula- 
tion and  more  extensive  research  and  de- 
velopment. We  need  to  stop  the  dollar  drain 
for  foreign  oil,  which  topped  $70  billion  last 
year. 

You  and  I  must  q>eak  up  for  hardheaded 
priorities  that  recognize  economic  reality 
and  rebuUd  our  economic  strength.  One 
basic  decision  on  federal  spending  dwarfs 
all  others  in  importance — the  choice  between 
an  arms  race  for  military  superiority  or  a 
goal  of  equivalence  and  arms  control. 

Massive  arms  spending  takes  away  vital 
technical  expertise  and  capital  needed  for 
relndustriallzatlon  and  the  energy  future. 
Chasing  after  superiority  requires  a  military 
budget  Increase  of  9-13  percent.  Equiva- 
lence and  arms  control  would  still  boost 
military  q>endlng  3-5  percent  in  real  terms 
for  next  year.  Let  me  make  the  difference 
concrete  by  contrasting  the  low  end  of  su- 
periority (9  percent!  with  the  high  end  of 
equivalence  (5  percent).  I  hope  that  you 
will  remember  this  9-to-5  comparison 

What's  the  difference  between  9  percent 
real  growth  for  defense  and  5  percent  real 
grcwth  in  military  spending  during  the  next 
decade?  $437  btlUon.  What  does  $437  biUion 
represent  in  real  alternatives? 

1.  Energy:  We  could  properly  Insulate 
every  home  In  America  and  provide  half  of 
them  with  a  solar  power  hot  water  heater 
(meaning  less  dependence  on  OPEC) :  cost — 
8174.6  nUllion. 

2.  Capital  Formation:  We  could  enact  the 
so-called  2-4-7-10  accelerated  depreciation 
proposal  for  10  years,  providing  funds  for 
capital   investments:    cost — $167.2   billion. 

3.  Industrial  Research:  We  could  enact 
the  25  percent  tax  credit  for  business  spon- 
sored research  and  development  for  10 
years :  cost — $7.0  billion. 

4.  Basic  Research;  We  could  double  the 
budgets  of  both  the  Nal tonal  Science  Foun- 
daticn  and  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
10  years:  cost — $43.5  bUUon. 

5.  Education:  We  could  fully  fund  one 
million  colle<^e  students  for  four  years: 
cost— $23.5  biUlon. 

6.  Quality  of  Life:  We  could  double  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Htimanltles  for 
the  1980's:  cost — $1.41  bUllon. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  $30  bUllon 
left  over  with  which  to  give  each  famUy  a 
tax  rebate  of  $585. 

This  option  recognizes  limits.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  national  security  that  billions 
upcn  billions  can  buy.  There  is  a  limit  to 
our  billions  at  any  time — which  requires 
hard  budget  prtoritles.  We  must  target 
m?ior  investmenu  to  get  our  economic 
strength  growing  again.  Renewed  economic 
growth  will  make  your  specific  agenda  more 
reachable. 

intimately,  no  one  who's  not  a  member 
of  a  group  that  suffers  discrimination  quite 
Knows  what  it  is  like.  But  as  a  nubile  official, 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  person.  I  reject  the  Indigni- 
ties and  inequities  that  too  many  working 
women  suffer.  As  a  father  of  two  young  girls. 
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I  fMl  a  pcnonkl  sUke  in  working  against 
the  sex  discrimination  that  still  pervades  so 
much  of  American  life. 

I  applaud  you  today  for  8  years  of  hard 
work  and  hard-won  victories.  Let's  work  to- 
gether la  breaking  down  the  barriers,  and 
rebuUdlng  a  strength  shared  fairly  by  all.« 


ORDER  FOR  JOINT  REFERRAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  regulatory 
reform  bill  to  be  Introduced  tomorrow 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
L.«ALT)  be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  told  this 
acreement  now  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  RECORD  REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
open  until  5  p  m.  today  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  bills,  resolutions,  and  statements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  rates  of  tax  at  source  on  Investment 
income.  Because  of  the  positive  rates  at 
source,  the  use  of  the  Convention  by 
th.rd  country  residents  m  deriving  in- 
vestment income  from  the  United  States 
will  decline  substantially. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  benefits  the  United  States 
in  particular,  is  found  in  the  provisions 
of  Article  25  which  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  information.  The  note  of  the 
Government  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands 
conflnns  that  financial  information  will 
be  made  available,  on  request,  to  the 
united  States.  It  also  confirms  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  the 
United  States  may  terminate  the  Con- 
vention if,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  law 
or  practice  in  the  British  Virgin  Islands, 
such  information  is  not  made  available. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Conventiwi  and  give  advice  and  con- 
sent to  its  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  April  21.  1981. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
97-6 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Tax  Convention  with 
the  British  Virgin  Islands  (Treaty  Docu- 
ment No.  97-6  > ,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  21.  1981,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  and  ask  that  the 
convention  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  the  first  time;  that  It  be  referred, 
with  accompanying  papers,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed:  and  that  the  President's 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  ttie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  a  Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  British  Virgin  Islands  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the 
Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  with  re- 
spect to  Taxes  on  Income  (the  Conven- 
tl<m>.  I  am  also  transmitting  a  related 
note  from  the  Government  of  the  Brit- 
ish Virgin  Islands,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  February  18.  1981. 

The  Convention  will  replace  the  1945 
Income  tax  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
which  was  applied  to  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  in  1959.  The  Convention  takes 
into  account  the  modernization  of  tax 
treaties  which  has  taken  place  since  that 
time  and  is  based  primarily  on  the  United 
States  and  OECD  model  tax  treaties  pub- 
lished In  1977.  The  most  important  dif- 
ferences from  the  model  tax  treaties  are 


RECESS  UNTIL  II  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  4;  37  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  April  30,  1981,  at  11  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  29,  1981 : 

DCPAJITMXNT  or  Justice 
Jonathan   C    Rose,   of  Virginia,   to  be   an 
Assistant    Attorney    General    vice    Maurice 
Rosenberg,  resigned. 

Depabtment  op  Health  and  Human  Sesvices 
Robert  J.  Rubin,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  vice  John  L.  Palmer,  resigned. 
Depabtment  op  Housing  and  Ubban 
Development 
Stephen  J.   Bollinger,  of  Ohio,   to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Robert  Campbell  Embry. 
Jr. 

Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob 

James  R.  Harris,  of  Indiana,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  vice  Walter  N  Heine, 
resigned. 

ACTION  Acenct 

Winifred  Ann  PIzzano.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency,  vice 
Mary  Elizabeth  King,  resigned. 
In  the   An  Force 

The  following  cadets.  US.  Air  Force  Acad 
emy.  for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force  In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  ef- 
fective upon  their  graduation,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8284  and  9353.  title  10 
United  States  Code.  Date  of  rank  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

Abraham.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Acker.  Bruce  H..  53ft-46-27n. 

Ackermann.  Mark  R..  391-78-003*. 

Adams.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklns.  James  Y.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklsson.  John  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Adler.  Terry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Adrld,  Antonio,  E.  B.,  E86-15-4634. 
Agee.  James  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Agullar,  Rlcardo,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almo,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albert,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albrecht,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aldrlch,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alexander,  Scott  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alltop,  Stephen  F.,  3^:6-68-6687. 
Almazar,  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Althouse,  Matthew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarez,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anders.   Kurt  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Alan  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Tod  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews,  Dale,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Angelella,  Salvatore  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arbach,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arensmeyer,  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arko,  Thomas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Artu,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Atwell.  Bart  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Augur.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Aymonln.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babb,  Wanda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babcock,  Alan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baggett,  Alexander  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ba&er,  Steven  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ballato,  Josle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balmaseda,  OulUermo  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balthazar,  Lantz  R.,  Iil,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barber,  Bradley  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbour,  George  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnes,  Steven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btfrett,  Bradley  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlngton,  Ste.en  A.,  6i4-52-7117. 
Barth,  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bash.  Broons  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Battaglla,  Grace  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baugher,  Gienn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baum.  Kurt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baumgartner,  Neal.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beale,  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beam.  Keith  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beard.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaudoln.  Daniel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaves.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker.  Karl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Behllng.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bel.  JeSery  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bender.  Ralph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benham,  Janice  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benken.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benolst.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bentley.  Randall  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Begann.  Heinz  P.  Leo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berkeblle.  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bermudez.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beuker.  GusUve  J.  Barney.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUek.  Vlckl  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blscone.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Sean  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland.  tUchael  S..  295-«6-8483. 
Bledsoe.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blessing.  Barton  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blessing.  Jeffrey  J  ,  563-04-«650. 
Blome.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloom.  Roland  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bloomfleld.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blount.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bly.  Bryan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bohanan.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolton.  Hugh  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bonlewicz,  Karen  M..  044-«ft-1400. 
Bonn.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bortsh.  Paul  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bornkessel.  Forrest  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borton.  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouchat.  aarence  J..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boudreaux.  George  C.  H.  423-82-O950. 
Bouean.  Timothy  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourson,  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard.  Theodore  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady.  Conal  J..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braley.  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Braun,  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bray.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breault.  Randy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Breldt.  Peter  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brence.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brennan.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bridges.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Britschgl.  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brltt,  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bronson.  Michael  A..  461-ao-3148. 
Brook.  Kenneth  J..  133-4&-0503. 
Brook.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Frank  K..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Bruoe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunderman,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunhaver,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunkow,  Nancy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brusuelas.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buck.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunt.  Paul  1..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burgess.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burke.  Maum  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burks.  Eric  $..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrows.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burrus.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buss.  Hans  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butcher.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler.  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byard.  Kyle  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calamonerl.  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvert.  Bruce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Andre  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  Oerardo  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cannon.  Raymond  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Dean  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cames.  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Marvin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson.  Lee  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartney.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casserlno.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cassldy,  Wilfred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo.  GU  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Castillo.  Rodolfo.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cavallo.  Gerard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cayton.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwell.  Riley  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chadwlck.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chando,  Nldiolas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaplin.  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman.  Dave  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chapman,  Donald  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cheeseman.  Francis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlng.  Larry  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Choi.  Davis  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christen.  Karl.  E..  665-33-B527. 
Clcchlnl.  Michelle  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Leo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  Arnold  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton.  Roy  M.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clem.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cliff.  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifford.  James  P..  388-72-03*7. 
Cloud.  Albert  T..  Jr..  408-31-3(44. 
Clouse.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coale.  Gregory  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coghlln.  Charles  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Clarence  J.  C..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Leonard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coleman.  Randall.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Comnlck,  Michael  L..  424-9'>-9956. 
Conley.  Lansen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conlev.  Robin  B..  519-86-4X04. 
Connell.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook.  Christopher  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corbln.  James  E.  196-.'iO-7755. 
Correll.  Mark  A..  527-86-25*2. 
Coserove.  Richard  D..  456-i()-2430 
Costello.  Peter  A..  W.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couch,  Thomas  H,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Fritz  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  Michael  A..  554-25-07.'i6 
Craft.  Daniel  H..  265-63-9'01 
Cralif.  Ocorce  R..  .S35-72-5279 
Craig.  Merrie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crane.  Miriam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Crews.  Danny  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cross.  Laurl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowder.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowell.  MliCo.  a..  o.<o-6j-uu04. 
Crownover,  Joseph  C..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crozton,  Galen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimnlngham.  Joan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran.  Francis  E..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Czerwinskl.  Stephen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dahl.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dalby,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Darbonne.  Lawrence  E..  66.2-02-3424. 
Daso,  Dlk  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Randolph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Lawrence  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Defusco.  Russell  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Degraaf ,  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deltoro.  John  M..  4.S4- 19-5382. 
Denning.  Todd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennis.  Sheldon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deptula.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dering.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derry,  Heyward  J.,  25O-O6-9190. 
Dewolff.  Peter  W  .  lf4-48-7310. 
Dick.  Duane  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlckensheet.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  Derek  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dickey.  Douglas  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dietsch.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmalanta.  Orlando  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlmas.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinapoll.  Scott  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Disrouke.  Theoohus  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobbln<.  Gary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domlnguez.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoTtch.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doss.  Steven  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downs.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drew.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dubois.  Rlchiu-d  D..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duchene.  Richard  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duell.  Tlieodore  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duffy.  Patrick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DuTger.  Samuel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dupre.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durchholz.  Matthew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durkac.  Louis  M..  294-66-361 1. 
Durst.  Kathleen  OT>onneU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrhard.  Mary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellts.  Timothy  E  .  314-72-<'887. 
Elston.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emer«on.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
England.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
English.  Nelson  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erl".  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eunice.  John  L..  TV,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Erancevlch.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evan*.  Adolphus  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fagnant.  John  W..  54V88-5458. 
Farles.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farrls.  John  E..  .'85-60-6114. 
Farrish.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faust.  Jeffrey  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  M..  F68-35-2034. 
Pica.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field".  Howard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fisher.  Marvin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flsk.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FltzgerAld.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FItegerald.  Ste"en  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flafe.  John  W..  0'»7-44-5710. 
Fleming.  Wyatt  R..  4'?8-02-5283. 
Floreanl.  Danllo  A..  5"6-15-2887. 
norea.  Le<»a  A..  .'^86-09-3588. 
Flores.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Floyd.  Wilber  J..  256-1 1-6490. 
Foerg.  Relnbard  P..  144  44  4097. 
Foley.  Roger  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foley.  Terrence  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Dewey  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ford.  James  A..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
France.  Martin  E.  Barteau.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Franke.  Rosemary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Franklin,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frascadore.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frasure,  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freltas.  Diego  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fryllng.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fulton.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fxinke.  Bryan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fusco.  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oabreskl.  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaeta,  Robin,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GaUegoa.  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallogly.  Lawrence  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Galver,  Roberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Rose  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gamer.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garrison.  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garvin,  Eric  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oemer.  Andre  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gler.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
GUmore.  Richard  F  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllstrap.  Vance  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gin  ne.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gla(  man,  David  B.,  27"-58-6344. 
Oon  -.alez,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gortney,  Kevin  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gossner.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oossner,  Jesse  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cough.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Qrabowskl.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grant.  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenlee.  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenshields.  Brian  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Douglas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gregory.  Talmage  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oreyd&nus,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  Drees  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffin.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Griffith.  Dan  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimmig.  JuUe  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oroark,  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grosz.  Timothy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oroszewski.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groux.  Jeffrey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grunstad,  Dennis  D..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guess.  James  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunnoe.  Janice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gunter.  Gumie  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haddad.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hallam.  Scott  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramld.  Abel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton.  Jose:ih  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HanUlton.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamler.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond.  Harvey  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy.  Dexter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanson.  Michael  J..  47O-78-3508. 
Harden.  WUliam  L.  Grant.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarreU.  Jeffrey  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Timothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harwood.  Thomas  P..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasegawa.  Ken  R..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasty.  Gregory  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hasty.  Thomas  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawes.  Tim.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes.  Don  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayhurst.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heavner.  Leonard  O..  ?33-06-8505. 
Helse.  Craig  W..  480-62-8P43. 
Henderson.  Stenhen  E..  50O-72-725S. 
Henderson.  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henne.  Cralor  M.  ll<»-40-3722. 

Hensley.  Benjamin  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenson.  Ste-e  A..  431-?5-8044. 
Hemdon.  Russell  R.  371-64-'%090 
Herr.  Georse  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herrtck.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill.  Greeorv  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hin.  Kcln  r.  54'v-O2-30*l. 
Hill.  Ludwte  S..  .S30-6«-«4'«4. 
Hlllebren-lt.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hills.  Larrv  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hilsgen.  ailrley  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Rlnaa.  Anthony  L.,  6S7-ai-MBT. 
Hint.  8t«««n  &.  390-M-16Oe. 
Hodg*.  Cvol  I.,  4S3-1»-30M. 
Holfint".  Otttartol  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
f^^^mx^  Mii'h**'  C^  643-W-4306. 
Bombuigw.  0»vld  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hook.  BlUM  A^  tU-m-tlMA. 
Hopklna,  Pftul  V,  OM  aa-lMl. 
HortMn.  BtelM  A..  a0»-7«-7911. 
Horg»a.  MiebMi  J.,  a2a-'«a-t>42e. 

BorabCMMl.  DolOfW  M..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borton.  muiory  M^  aM-«0-Ul«. 
Houcb.  Soott  L..  M«-4»-«lll. 
Houzlban.  Dan*  J..  019  60  awa. 
Boy.  JaoiM  K..  607-00-«7aO. 
Buff.  OkTid  A..  6S4-7a-370t. 
Bubmaan,  lit*rtln  J-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buntw.  HvrtA  J.  6S7-'4»-7000. 
Buaay.  Bobvt  O..  6«t-«l-«a0ft. 
Buney.  Bonald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byito.  Bl«t  A..  61»-6S-18aB. 
Ingran.  lUrk  B..  67»-8ft-0e7T. 
Jkckaon.  Jobn  C.  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jMkaon.  K*T  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jMnaeh.  MlchMl.  l00-64-«06a. 
JaSStMtt.  K«rt  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jakobi.  KlcbMl  J.  JoMpb.  307-«a-a««7. 
Jankowakl.  Laen»rd  P..  0S»-eo-6871. 
JanklB*.  Cmle  M..  866  63  6406. 
JwKmin,  9— n  R.^  041-60-^Ul. 
Johnaon.' Barry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon,  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  Bruoa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  Cbarlaa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  Kracst  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  Klik  B..  446-63-6B10. 
Jobnaon.  Iflcballe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnacm.  Robert  H..  389  44  8634. 
Jonaa.  lUehMl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonas.  Baclnald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonaa.  Robert  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonaa.  8t«pta«n  IC..  460-19-6S61. 
Jonaa.  Vincent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonaa.  Wllllaxn  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jnrade.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kadlubowakl.  lllcbael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kala.  Stephen.  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kallman,  Thomaa.  154  64  0684. 
Kanaahlro.  wnilam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Xax«noTlcb.  TUnothy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaaper.  Robert  IC..  3i5-«S-7033. 
Kaaa.  Wmtem  C.  3a8~«»-S433. 
Kay.  Julie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Back.  Keltb  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaefar.  Kevin  J..  S31-50-046S. 
Kelebner.  Bryan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keny.  Lawrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Paul  C.  Jr..  33^04-1760. 
Kelly.  Scott  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelts,  Iflchael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kamp.  Jamea  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kedar.  Kenneth  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUak.  SllTl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUty.  Jamea  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmaey.  Cbarlea  N.,  381-S»-3960. 
Kinii.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kltaiena.  Cratg  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klslab.  Rex  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaaaen.  Bret  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klemme.  Jamie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kline.  Richard  D..  143-5O-O90I. 
Kna-<p.  Andy  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Oragory  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowlea.  Theodore  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knox.  Bdwln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KoUn.  Jan  B.,  033-^40-4378. 
Konlcamark.  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koahak.  Alan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kravchuk.  Richard  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kiebs.  Mark  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraft.  Kenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraewlnakl.  Jobn  Q..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knbtt.  WendeU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knkulakl.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuramata.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kota.  Rebecca  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laftanee.  Kort  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
laird.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamont.  Jeffiej  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Lamont,  Perry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampe.  CbrUtopber  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Land.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landwaer.  PbUlp  R..  536  4B  4886. 
Lane.  CbrU  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Henry  O..  OI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley,  Jimmy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lAraen.  Bradley  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lataa.  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence,  Tbomaa  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacraw.  CbrUtopber  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Tbomaa  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lee.  Weldon  O.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lelgb.  Mlcbael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepanto.  Joeepb  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lepper,  Mlcbael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lequar.  Jobn  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lievellle,  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LewU,  Pranklln  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewla,  Scott  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ley.  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leyba,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Light,  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Und,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Under.  AUyaon  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UtUe.  Day  Id  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uttlejohn,  Tbomaa  E.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Jamea  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  Joae  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez,  Kevin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lopez.  TUnothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorenz.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lorusso.  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lovelace,  WUlam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludwlg,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lulken,  Mare  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpklns,  Deborah  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lust,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maas,  Janette  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Macchla.  Tyrone  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Madden.  Carolyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Btahoney,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Majoroe.  Tracey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mallck,  Susan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maloof,  Thomas  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manning.  Kelvin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Manos.  Karen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mansfield.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markert,  Amy  E.,  398-«8-4333. 
Marlln.  John  B.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marolt,  Dane  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquis.  C\irtls  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaaleUo.  Tbomaa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Cbarlea  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maasenglll,  ClUIord  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matonak,  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maupln.  Oary  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurer.  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
May,  Anthony  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnulty,  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClaln,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McClure,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConvlUe.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCord.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCullers,  Unda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanlel,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDuff,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOlnty,  PameU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOovem,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mclntyre,  CurtU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKlbben,  Edwin  T..  E87-17-5685. 
McKlnney.  James  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McKnlght.  Darren  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLendon.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McManus.  Paul  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMurray.  Darrell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNemey.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPartlan,  Gerard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPhereon,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McSwaln,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medell.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melsner.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melton.  Cbarlea  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Men,  Ralph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkneus.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MUlar,  Andrew  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Joeepb  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Mancy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  PhUlp  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnlab,  llmothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlaaar.  Keith  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mobley,  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moea,  Steven  J .,  4  <  7-53-4005. 
Montgouiery,  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Montljo,  Gregg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mooney,  John  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moreno,  Juan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  John  B.,  360-23-61 17. 
Morgan,  WUllam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morriasey,  Stephen  E.,  044  58  4445. 
Mraz.  Marlsa,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muhs,  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milliard.  Fred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Andrew  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Arthur  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Sean  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagy,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NapoUtano,  WUUam  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nardo,  Rafael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Roy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson.  WUllam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neubauer,  Kurt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neumann.  Kevin  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nichols.  WUUam  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlezgoda.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlles.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Noel.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northcutt,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Northrlp.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowak,  Chester  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nucclo,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nypaver,  Jose;h  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OberbUUg.  KeUy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oberry,  Brian  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ochenkoekl,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oconnell.  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cconnor,  Maureen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Odernhelmer,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chair,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olavarrla,  Johnny  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUver,  Sydnor  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUno,  Veronlque  M.  Dolores,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onale,  Eugene  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OneU,  Tbomaa  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Opp.  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortan,  Ryan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Om,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Othllng,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott,  Paul  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Owens.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Painter,  Candy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paldanlus,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paquette,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paranka,  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick,  Leonard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrle.  Christopher  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PavUk.  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavloff,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Guy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearman,  DenU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pederzanl.  Keith  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pedey.  Bruce  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pegoraro,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelican.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perez-Vergara  Alberto  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Penman.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perkins.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrenod,  aifford  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Phillip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Janet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson.  Randall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petry.  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pfau.  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhlUipe.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
pM'Uoe.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUllDS.  Geoffrey  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pl]ma.  Raymond  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plalated,  Glen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Planchon.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Floederer.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

pobat,  Theresa  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polumbo,  Barry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole.  Mlcbael  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poole,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potkulakl,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prater,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Price,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prokopowlct,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Raabe,  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raboln,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rafferty,  Vincent  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Raines.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

R^p,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rasmusaen,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RatcUffe,  R]«n  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reagan,  Mlcbael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rebujlo.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reed.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rehrl,  Jame*  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reldy,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relnhelmer,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Relter,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Renaud,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Repole.  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rhoades.  Nancy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richardson,  Ernest  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlchter,  Gary  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ridley.  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rlgney.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bobbins.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts,  Byron  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  David  J.,  087-.*3-6034. 

Roberts,  WUUam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson.  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robinson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rodriguez,  Joae  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rogers,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

RoUng.  Mark  A..  314-70-18I3. 

Ronnestad.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rosier,  Isaac  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosa,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roes,  Patrick  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rouse,  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roy,  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rudd.  Ned  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruehl,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ru<;glero.  Lawrence  G.,  :»4-63-7096. 
Rukes,  Garret  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruasell,  Amy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Terence  D.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salinas,  Joee  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santee,  Jay  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Santiago,  Rlgoberto  J..  460-35-7I1S. 
Saunders,  David  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saunders.  Patrtck  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sawyer,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saxton,   Mlcbael    T.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scanlon,  John  J,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schafer,  Scott  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scheopele.  Fred  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllz.  Michael  T..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmans"'!.  Mary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmld.  Walter  A..  519-54-90*7. 
Schmidt.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmltt,  Jovce  M.,  536-46-AI90. 
Schneider.  Cbarlea  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schnoes.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeneman.  Jamea  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schoeneman.  WlUlam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchoU.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schreck,  Scott  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schroeder,  Scott  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schulter,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schumacher,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
S<Awartze,  Bernard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlndt,  Jamea  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwlndt,  Kurt  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Setaa,  OMrge  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soott.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seal,  Jefferson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Searcy,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SeUera,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sammel.  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severance,  John  D.  Toledo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Severance,  Robert  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer.  Jantee  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbabablan,  StejHien  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ahankim,  Zane  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharpe.  Grady  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sblembob,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbllakta.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ShlrcUff,  Thomas  A..  Jr..  451-115-6494. 
SUas.  Mlcbael  O.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUva.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Bury  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUnon.  Albert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmonltach.  Patricia  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slmona,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slncavage,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Singer,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SnuUes,  Leonard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smetaer,  Jamea  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Cbarlea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Joeepb  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kenric,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Scott  W.  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sneeder,  WlUlam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SomervlUe,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparks,  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
G^ncer,  Michael  W.,  3?0-66-6462. 
Spradlin,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Etambaugh,  Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stapleton,  Kenneth  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stark.  Clarence  B.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SUuffer,  Patrick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steams,  Kermlt  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stech,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stedman,  RandaU  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steigerwald,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steinberger,  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steuck,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevena,  CecU  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Alfred  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Freddie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stltt,  Eugene  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockman.  Lowell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stockman,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoner,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Straight,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strauss,  Craig  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Streeter,  Xavler  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Studebaker,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suhr,  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SuUlvan,  PaiU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suakl.  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suttkua,  Randle  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanler,  Aaron  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanke.  Patricia  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swanaon.  PhUlp  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlder,  Cbrtatopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swift,  Jobn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnford.  Benjamin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ssanto.  Terence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sstuka.  Jan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taffet,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TUmadge.  Michael  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taaaeff,  Todd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  I^vld  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thalmann,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ThaUnanu,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
nioma.  Barry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I^Mnnpaan.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jeffery  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ncbanuk.  Ptederlck  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlllema.  Bobert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


TUley.  Jamea  N..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX.. 

Tlmbone.  PaiU  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlmmerman,  Jerome  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tlnunons,  KeUy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tobat,  Daniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tomaras,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Topp,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torres.  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Torres,  Baymond  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tovrea,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trentman,  Rlcliard  P.,  261  88-4348. 

Troeter,  Glenn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Trott,  Kelvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

True.  Alex  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TruJiUo,  Uonel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tubb.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Turner,  Gregory  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uehlln,  Clifford  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Umbach.  WUUam  J.,  358  43  0434. 

Ureta,  Hcvaclo  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ustick,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderburgh,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vanderburgh,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Venture.  Darrell  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Verser.  Gregg  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.     VlUera,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vlneakl,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 

Vltko.  Todd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vogt,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

VoUc,  Deven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vollmer,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Waechter,  Susan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner,  Mlcbael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wagner,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wallzer,  Raymond  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Ml:hael  D.,  444  68  4653. 
WaUcer,  WUey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace.  Everton  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallender,  Timothy  J.,  888  48  7576. 
Walsh.  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wanner,  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  lE8-f  8-0225. 
Ward,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward.  Sidney  A.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waryk.  Charles  R..  3<J3-«'MJ437. 
Watt,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Waugh.  Bryan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weatherlngton,  Dyke  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weisenberger,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welsboff.  Fredric  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltener.  Mar/on  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mcklund.  Son  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUey.  Janet  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllbelm.  Yvonne  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WiUiama,  Mlcbael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Bobert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUliama,  Rodney  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Bret  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Timmy  B,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnslow,  Mlcbael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Joieph  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worrall,  Frank  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wotton,  Joeepb,  364  39  4806. 
Wright,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wybenga,  Dwk  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyman,  Daniel  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tale,  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamroee.  Dennis  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taaay.  Vincent  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tates,  Bobert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toho.  Donald  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tope.  Sandra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yuen,  Erwln,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zatyko,  Steven  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zeis,  Joseph  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zelko.  DarreU  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zepf.  Michael  P.,  £64-08-3836. 
ZUly.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zwlersynskl,  Paul  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zyrlek.  Robert  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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The  House  met  at  3  pjn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oracloua  Lord.  King  of  the  Universe 
and  Protector  of  all  who  trust  in  You. 
graciously  receive  our  prayers  on 
behalf  of  Tour  people  and  comfort  us 
with  Tour  tender  care.  Bless  our 
Nation  and  those  to  whom  responsibil- 
ity is  given,  and  Justice  and  right- 
eousness will  be  the  measure  of  our  ac- 
tions and  mercy  and  love  the  motiva- 
tion of  our  hearts.  Keep  us  ever  In 
Tour  grace,  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1*5.  An  set  to  incorpormtc  the  U.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  11. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  31)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to 
encourage  cash  discounts,  and  for 
other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Oahm,  Mr.  Town,  Mr.  Chatse.  Mr. 
WnxiAMS.  and  Mr.  Dodd  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  solely 
for  the  consideration  of  all  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  except  sec- 
tion 303  and  modifications  thereof 
ccHnmitted  to  conference:  and  Mr. 
Hatch.  ICr.  Quatix.  Mrs.  Hawkirs, 
Mr.  KonnDT.  and  Mr.  MmnvBAnM  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  solely  for  the  consideration  of 
section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  modifications  thereof  committed 
to  conference. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  RULE  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 115.  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE 

BUDGET-FISCAL  TEAR  1982 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night, Wednesday,  April  29,  1981,  to 
file  the  rule  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 115,  the  budget  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  just  in- 
quire, it  is  anticipated  and  I  am  aware 
of  this  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  so  the  whole  House  will  know,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Rules  Committee 
will  vote  shortly  after  4  o'clock  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Then  based  on  the  late 
filing,  we  would  be  able  to  anticipate 
taking  up  the  rule  tomorrow:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  we  will  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  today  those  items  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  rule;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  going  to  be 
my  second  unanimous-consent  request, 
to  get  a  little  extra  time  for  Memt>ers 
to  perform  that  service  to  the  House. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  TO 
INSERT  IN  THE  RECORD 
AMENDIOa<TS  TO  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  115, 
FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  ON  THE  BUDGET-FISCAL 
TEAR  1982 

Ux.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members 
have  until  6  pjn.  today,  Wednesday, 
April  29.  1981,  to  insert  in  the  Rbcoro 
amendments  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENTS  ON  PRESIDENT  REA- 
GAN'S ADDRESS  TO  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  the  President  looking 
so  well.  Like  all  Americans.  I  am 
deeply  and  himibly  grateful  that  so 
many  prayers  have  been  answered  in 
his  apparently  splendid  progress 
toward  full  recovery  from  his  wound. 
The  President  is  an  inspirational 
person.  His  very  demeanor  under  the 
extreme  duress  of  his  recent  crisis  had 
a  quality  that  is  truly  exemplary.  He 
has  been  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
Presidential  through  this  ordeal. 

The  beginning  and  end  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  tonight  were  like  the 
President  himself,  inspirational  and 
even  poetic  at  points.  He  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  call  forth  the  best  in  the 
American  spirit  and  I  glory  in  this 
ability  which  he  possesses. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  that 
some  of  those  who  provided  statistical 
information  for  this  data  did  Presi- 
dent Reagan  a  grave  disservice  by  de- 
scribing the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's resolution  in  factually  inaccurate 
ways. 

First.  It  is  thoroughly  inaccurate, 
for  example,  to  assert  that  the  com- 
mittee measure  "projects  spending 
$141  billion  more"  than  the  adminis- 
tration-favored plan.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  The  budget  on  which  the 
House  wiU  vote  within  the  next  few 
days  is  the  budget  for  1  year.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  House  committee 
budget,  measured  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions  or  the  as- 
siunptions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  spends  a  little  bit  less 
than  the  Reagan-Stockman  budget. 

Second.  It  is  quite  thoroughly  inac- 
curate to  assert  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  "would  increase 
tax  payments  by  over  a  third."  and  to 
imply  further  as  a  result  of  the  House 
committee  budget,  taxpayers  would  be 
"paying  a  larger  share  of  their 
income"  to  the  Government  in  1984 
than  at  present. 

The  truth  Lb  that  the  House  commit- 
tee budget  includes  provisions  for  per- 
manent tax  cuts  in  the  range  of  $38  to 
$40  billion  annually.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  this  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  "increase."  The  only  pos- 
sible basis  upon  which  anyone  could 
conceivably  assert  that  the  House 
committee  budget  would  "increase  tax 
pajmients"  is  to  project  a  growing 
economy  and  assume  the  Government 
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would  receive  more  revenues.  But  it  is 
quite  misleading  to  imply  that  the 
House  committee  budget  Increases 
taxes.  It  does  not.  It  reduces  them. 

Third.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
those  who  assisted  in  the  President's 
speech  caused  him  to  assert  that  the 
House  committee  budget  "cuts  the  de- 
fense budget  too  much."  The  truth  Is 
that  the  House  committee  budget  con- 
tains proposed  increases  In  defense 
spending  of  approximately  22  percent 
above  last  year's  figure.  This  comes  to 
an  annual  increase  of  slightly  more 
than  $30  billion  in  outlays  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Measured  either  in 
dollar  terms  or  percentage  terms,  if 
adopted,  it  will  represent  the  biggest 
peacetime  increase  in  military  spend- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  The  essential  and  funda- 
mental thing  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  the  committee  budget  re- 
duces the  deficit  by  approximately 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  Reagan- 
Stockman  budget.  The  President  de- 
parted from  his  prepared  script  to  ac- 
knowledge that  most  of  the  American 
people  prefer  a  balanced  budget  to  big 
tax  cuts.  That  is  precisely  the  choice 
which  Congress  faces.  The  Reagan- 
Stockman  budget,  with  its  uiu>rec- 
edented  30-percent  cut  in  individual 
income  taxes  over  a  3-year  period, 
known  as  Kemp-Roth,  opts  for  big  tax 
cuts.  The  House  committee  budget  by 
comparison,  with  smaller  and  more 
targeted  reductions,  opts  for  quicker 
and  more  effective  routes  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent most  heartily  on  his  grand  phjrsi- 
cal  recovery  and  the  inq;>irational 
quality  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
address. 

The  saddest  thing  to  me  personally 
is  the  President's  assertion  in  January 
and  reiterated  here  tonight  that  he 
wanted  this  recovery  program  to  be 
"Ours— yours  and  mine."  With  aU  my 
heart  I  have  wanted  the  same  thing. 


LIFTING  OF  SOVIET  GRAIN 
EMBARGO 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  ^leaker.  many 
of  us  were  dismayed,  as  were  many  of 
our  friends  around  the  world,  by  the 
President's  sudden  decision  to  lift  the 
agricultural  embargo  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  embargo  was  im- 
posed because  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
aggression  against  Afghanistan.  That 
aggression  continues. 

The  administration's  decision  of  ag- 
ricultural sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  is 
both  iU-timed  and  ill-advised,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  House  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  Judgment  upon  that  de- 
cision. I  want  to  notify  the  House, 
therefore,  that  I  intend  to  propose  an 


amendment  to  the  export  Administra- 
tion Act  authorizing  legislation.  That 
amendment  would  relnstitute  and 
retain  the  embargo.  That  legislation 
will  be  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  early  next  week,  and 
should  my  amendment  be  ^proved  by 
the  committee,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  the 
full  House  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  reverse  the  President's  gratuitous 
boost  to  the  Soviet  economy  when  the 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor. 

The  timing  of  the  President's  action 
is  truly  astounding.  The  United  States 
had  Just  completed  an  effort  to  obtain 
European  recommitment  to  the  em- 
bargo, and  our  NATO  and  OECD  allies 
are  understandably  upset.  The  deci- 
sion has  b^n  openly  criticized  by 
NATO  Secretary  General  Luns.  and  by 
the  Jwanese  Prime  Minister. 

The  decision  comes  as  an  amazing 
about  face  for  an  administration  that 
prides  itself  on  being  tough  with  the 
Soviets,  because  the  step  is  taken  with- 
out any  apparent  compensatory  action 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  aggression 
against  Afghanistan,  which  brought 
on  the  embargo  in  the  first  place,  con- 
tinues unabated.  As  for  Poland,  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  reward  the  Soviet  Union  for 
not  invading  Poland? 

In  fact,  the  reasons  for  the  adminis- 
tration's action  are  unclear.  Various 
Cabinet  memtwrs  have  various  expla- 
nations. What  is  clear  is  that  the  lift- 
ing of  the  embargo  was  a  ramp^^jgn 
promise  made  by  BCr.  Reagan.  Tet 
only  recently  the  President  expressed 
the  view  that  lifting  the  embargo 
would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
Russians. 

In  his  campaign,  the  President  con- 
tended that  the  embargo  was  hurting 
the  American  economy  more  than  the 
Soviet  economy.  Tet  U.S.  grain  ex- 
ports in  1980  reached  record  levels 
with  grain  prices  steadily  riidng.  while 
Soviet  meat  production  and  consump- 
tion declined  and  our  own  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  would  pay  $1  billion  more  for 
their  grain  imports  than  if  they  had 
been  able  to  purchase  further 
amounts  from  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  suggested  also 
that  the  embargo  is  discriminatory— 
that  the  farmers  were  beuing  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  burden  of  our 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Apparently  he  has  not  heard  from  the 
high-technology  industries,  including 
the  80H»Iled  Silicon  Valley  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  State  of  California. 
These  industries  have  large  potential 
markets  in  the  Soviet  Union  which 
they  are  unable  to  supply  be(»use  of 
necessary  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  export  restrictions.  Is  the 
President  now  going  gratuitously  to 
apea  up  high-technology  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  put  those  indus- 
tries on  an  even  footing  with  the  agri- 
cultural sector? 


I  believe.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  that  the  C<m- 
gress  should  restrain  the  administra- 
tion's emerging  giveaway  foreign 
policy  by  acting  to  restore  the  embar- 
go before  the  President  gives  away  the 
store.  Such  an  action  would  in  no  way 
Jeopardize  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal or  any  other  aspect  of  his  pro- 
gram which  Members  of  the  House 
might  wish  to  support.  It  would  only 
be  a  needed  reminder  to  this  adminis- 
tration that  the  Congress  expects  our 
country  to  get  something  for  what  it 
gives  in  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
dealing  with  potential  adversaries.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my  pro- 
posal to  restore  the  agricultural  em- 
bargo on  the  Soviet  Union  when  that 
measure  comes  to  the  floor. 


THE  ADBCNISTRA'nON'S  SHORT- 
SIGHTED ECONOMIC  REOOV- 
ERT  PLAN 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Just-concluded  congression- 
al recess  period  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  an  advisory  panel  com- 
prised of  representatives  from  my  <lls- 
trict's  active  veterans  organizations. 
Along  with  many  other  veterans 
around  the  Nation,  these  Individuals 
who  have  made  major  sacrifices  for 
their  fellow  countrymen  feel  that  they 
have  been  victimized  by  the  adminis- 
tration's shortsighted  economic  recov- 
ery plan. 

As  the  administration  boasts  of  the 
political  mandate  it  received  last  No- 
vember, veterans  looked  to  the  pledges 
offered  by  the  R^ublican  platform 
for  comfort  as  the  budget  ax  began  to 
swing.  The  veterans  plank  of  the  1080 
Republican  Party  platform  pledged  to 
maintain  the  int^rity  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  to  continue  and 
expand  health  care  programs  offered 
by  VA  hoq>itals.  and  to  broaden 
health  care,  rehabilitation,  and  Job 
training  efforts  for  our  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  A  review  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals,  as  acc^ted  by 
the  Senate,  sugsest  a  far  different 
course  that  offers  little  reassurance 
for  the  many  veterans  that  already  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  securing  neces- 
sary medical  care. 

The  VA  now  operates  172  hospitals. 
which  treat  about  84.000  inpatients  a 
year,  and  also  pays  for  an  additional 
21.000  veteran  inpatients  treated  in 
non-VA  facilities.  The  VA  also  em- 
ploys some  185,000  medical  personnel, 
operates  more  than  200  outpattent 
clinics  that  handle  almost  18  million 
visits  a  year,  and  provides  critical 
counseling  services  through  local  Out- 
reach centers  for  our  Vietnam-era 
vets.  The  Reagan  administratitm  pro- 
poses, and  the  Senate  has  agreed,  to 
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eat  the  prtvtout  admlnlBtntlan'i  reo- 
nmimmilitlfini  by  $331  milUon  In  ftecml 
jmx  IMl  and  tM0  mimon  in  flKal 
ymx  1M3  for  VA  medical  ijrofnuni. 

The  taniMet  of  theee  propoeals  If 
adopted.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  devas- 
tatinc  The  VA  hoepital  construction 
pragram  vould  be  cut  by  $46  million 
tn  ftaeal  year  1963.  hoairttal  care  would 
be  cut  tagr  $1M  mflUoo.  ou^jatlent  lenr- 
loee  would  be  pared  by  $143  million, 
the  budget  for  the  purchaae  of  medi- 
cal equlpanent  would  be  cut  by  $41  mil- 
Uon. nooMrvice  connected  outpatient 
▼iitta  would  be  cut  by  $106  million, 
and  the  readjuitment  ooumeling  pro- 
gram for  metnam-era  veterans  would 
be  terminated. 

If  we  f aO  to  adequately  address  the 
mlsdirectltm  of  the  administration's 
budget  proposals,  we  will  likely  wlt- 
nea  a  reduction  of  some  6.000  VA 
medical  peracmnel  and  as  a  result  3,600 
fewer  Inpatients  would  be  treated  in 
VA  faculties.  Further,  outpatient  visits 
will  be  reduced  by  1.7  million.  Not 
only  will  new  hospital  construction 
cease,  but  we  can  also  expect  that  cur- 
rently (verative  wards  in  VA  hospitals 
wfll  be  forced  to  dose. 

Whfle  the  administration  has  seen 
fit  to  act  counter  to  its  own  party  pla^ 
form  and  assurances  to  veterans  orga- 
nisations. I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
cloaely  examine  alternative  budget 
I»oposals  that  will  not  limit  the  scope 
of  Federal  mending  at  the  expense  of 
veteraiw  who  so  rightfully  deserve  and 
must  not  be  denied  wropriate  medi- 
cal care. 


HUNGER  STRIKE  OF  ROBERT 
SAND6 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  61st  day  of  the  hunger  strike  en- 
gaged In  by  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Robert  Sands,  who  does 
so  In  order  to  focus  attentltm  on  the 
in  just  tit*  that  exist  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  smt  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  that  he  intervene  on  a  hu- 
manitarian basis,  not  political.  He  re- 
sponded and  decided  not  to  Intervene: 
however,  he  said  he  hoped  the  forces 
of  moderation  and  peace  wIU  prevail, 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  position 
of  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  John  Paul 
n.  who  sent  Us  private  secretary.  Car- 
dinal MoGee.  to  speak  to  Mr.  Sands 
and  urge  that  he  cease  the  undertak- 
ing and  urge  Mrs.  Thatcher  to  apply  a 
Uttle  feeling  of  hnmanltarianism. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Prince  Charies  will  be  coming  to  the 
United  States.  We  anticipate  appeal- 
ing to  his  royal  sense  of  compassion. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  MEDAL 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to 


the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  ^Maker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
the  Prisoner  of  War  Medal. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  that  we  in 
the  United  States  honor  those  men 
and  women  who  acted  courageously 
and  honorably  after  being  taken  and 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  while  serving 
this  country  during  an  armed  conflict. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  those 
Americans  who  were  taken  prisoner  by 
enemy  forces  dtiring  World  Wars  I  and 
n,  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  the  Pueblo  in- 
cident would  be  awarded  the  POW 
Medal.  To  qualify  for  the  medal  the 
person  must  have  been  on  active  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  after  April  5.  1917. 

As  a  point  of  reference,  142.307  pris- 
oners were  taken  and  held  captive  by 
enemies  of  the  United  States  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  legislation. 
The  greatest  number  of  these  prison- 
ers were  taken  in  World  War  II,  with 
130,201  held,  of  whom  14.072  died. 
Some  prisoners  were  only  held  a  short 
time,  but  in  many  cases  our  fellow 
Americans  were  held  for  a  period  of 
years.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
766  POW's  who  were  held  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

I  believe  the  Prisoner  of  War  Medal 
to  be  a  wiintmiiTTi,  but  fitting  tribute 
frtHU  the  American  people  in  recogni- 
tion of  those  who  sacrificed  their  free- 
dom so  that  ours  might  flourish. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  and 
include  the  text  of  the  blU  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccohs: 

H.R.  asM 
A  Mil  to  amend  ttUe  10.  United  States  Code. 

to  estsbUsh  the  Prisoner  of  War  if  edsl 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repmentatlvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conon—  oatenMed,  TbMt  (a) 
CbMtrixT  57  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  la 
»m«wtorf  by  inMrtlnt  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinc  new  section: 
"i  1127.  Prisoner  of  War  Medal:  Award 

"(a)  The  President,  under  reculations  to 
be  preKTlbed  by  him,  shall  award.  In  the 
name  of  Concreaa,  a  medal  of  appropriate 
desisn.  called  the  'Prisoner  of  War  Medal'. 
to  any  perKm  who  while  servlnc  on  active 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  was  held  after  Aprfl  6.  1917, 
by  any  force  hostile  to  the  United  States  as 
a  prisoner.  Intemee,  or  hostace.  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  President  for  purposes  of  this 


(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beglnnlnt 
of  chapter  57  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  «t~»«.«»H  by  tawertlnc  after  the  item  relat- 
Inc  to  section  1136  the  followlnr 
"1137.  Prisoner  of  War  Medal:  Award.". 

Sac.  1.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1981. 


"(b)  A  Prisoner  of  War  Medal  may  not  be 
awarded  to  any  person  whose  service  during 
the  period  he  was  held  wss  less  than  honor- 
able. 

"(c)  The  Prisoner  of  War  Medal  shall  be 
awarded  posthmnously,  and  when  so  award- 
ed may  be  presented  to  a  representative  of 
the  deceased  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(d)  Any  Prisoner  of  War  Medal  that  is 
lost  or  destroyed  or  becomes  unfit  tar  use 
without  fault  or  neclect  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  It  was  awarded  or  presented 
may  be  replaced  at  cost". 


ECONOMIC  FUTURE 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  a  promi- 
nent public  person  once  observed  "The 
budget  should  be  balanced.  The  Treas- 
ury should  be  refilled.  Public  debt 
should  be  reduced.  The  arrogance  of 
officials  should  be  tempered  and  con- 
troUed,  and  assistance  to  foreign  lands 
should  be  curtailed  lest  we  become 
bankrupt.  The  people  should  be  forced 
to  work  and  not  depend  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  subsistence." 

Those  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  ut- 
tered by  the  Roman  statesman  CMcero 
2.000  years  ago.  It  was  good  advice 
then.  It  is  Just  as  good  advice  now. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  keep  it  in  mind  as  we  consider 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  propos- 
al. The  results  of  that  consideration, 
as  we  all  know,  will  determine  the  eco- 
nomic futive  of  this  Nation  at  least 
over  the  decade. 


□  1515 

RESUMPTION  OF  HELSINKI 
REVIEW  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hel- 
sinki Review  Conference  in  Madrid  is 
soon  to  close.  Violation  after  violation 
of  its  basic  human  rights  provisions  by 
the  Soviet  Union  have  already  been 
detailed  at  the  35-natlon  Conference. 
Since  the  Conference  began,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  repeated  beatings,  denials  of 
Immigration  rights.  JaOings.  and  plac- 
ing of  dissidents  in  mental  institu- 
tions, among  many  other  violations. 

Though  it  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined when  the  Review  Conference 
will  finally  adjourn,  presimiably  that 
wlU  occur  later  this  summer.  Then 
what? 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Congress 
has  an  ongoing  responsibility  to  put 
pressure  upon  the  Soviets  to  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  the  accord,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  very  substantial  benefits 
it  has  received  under  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act. 

Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced  today 
a  specific  ccmcurrent  resolution  asking 
for  followup  hearings  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  determine 
what  additional  measures  the  United 
States  should  take  to  assure  Soviet 


compliance  with  the  final  act  of  the 
CSC^  particularly  with  Its  human 
rights  provisions.  I  ask  for  support  of 
the  concurrent  resoluticm  from  the 
Members  of  the  House. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
CX^MMTTTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS AND  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELBCrr  COMMITTEE  ON 

AGING 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  (Committee  (m  amaii 
Business  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging: 

WAsmioTOii,  D.C..  ilprU  2t,  lUl. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'NEnj.,  Jr., 
Speaker.  House  of  RepreaentaHvea, 
Wathington,  D.C 

DsAs  Ms.  SrsAKxa:  I  am.  effective  April 
39, 1981,  resicnlnc  my  position  an  the  House 
Committee    oo    SmiUl    Bustneas    i^    the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging. 
Sincerely, 

DoDOLts  Bassuiss. 
Member  of  Conare$M. 


ELECmON  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
STANDINO  COBOOTTEES 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  conference,  I 
offer  a  privQeged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
131).  and  I  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  131 

Retolved,  That  Marjorie  a  Holt,  of  Mary- 
land, be  and  hereby  Is  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Ouy  V.  Mollnari,  of  New  Tork.  be  and 
hereby  is  elected  as  a  monber  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business; 

Douslas  K.  Bereuter,  of  Nebraska,  be  and 
hereby  is  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee aa  n»tiHtig  Finance  and  Diiian  Af- 
fairs: 

Mark  SlUander,  of  Michigan,  be  and 
hereby  is  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  snd  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Wasrihgtoii,  D.C.,  ilpril  29,  lUl. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  OTfauj..  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Houae. 
The  CapiUa.  Waahinoton,  D.C 

Dssa  Ma.  Stcakb:  Effective  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Houae  on  Tuesday.  May  5. 
1981.  I  hereby  resign  as  a  Mfrn^yr  of  the 


House  of  Representatives.  I  have  also  today 
notified  the  Oavemor  of  the  Comsson- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  of  my  action. 

It  has  been  sn  honor  for  me  to  serre  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania's  llilrd  rwMiissiiiii 
al  District  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  leave 
with  nothing  but  the  highest  reject  for 
this  House  and  with  great  appreciation  to 
sU  of  Its  members  for  the  advice  and  sup- 
port that  has  been  given  me  during  my 
tenure  here. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  each  Member  wlU  be 
granted  qiedal  insist  as  they  deal  with  the 
difficulties  f sdng  our  nation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

IUTMOMV  F.  Tjii— — 

Memiter  of  Oontmas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  of  the  resigna- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  APPORTIONMENT 
OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

(Mr.  CUNGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Bir.  Speaker,  reafh 
portionment  of  congressional  seats  fol- 
lowing each  decennial  census  signifi- 
cantly affects  the  makeup  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  a  full 
decade.  Population  figures  based  on 
data  collected  by  the  UJS.  Census 
Bureau  are  distorted  by  the  inclusion 
of  illegal  aliens.  Those  States  and  dis- 
tricts within  States  having  significant 
numbers  of  illegal  aliens  will  be  re- 
warded with  unfair  representaticHi  in 
the  House,  their  population  figures 
padded  with  an  Ineligible  and  ncmvot- 
Ing  constituency.  The  principle  of 
"one  man.  one  vote"  will  be  violated, 
as  the  voting  constituencies  of  these 
districts  will  be  overrepresented  in 
Ccmgress. 

Elected  representatives  from  these 
districts  will  not  be  held  accoimtable 
to  iUegal  aliens  on  election  day.  More- 
over, there  will  be  an  incentive  for 
them  to  maintain  weak  immigration 
laws  and  enforcement  procedures  that 
distort  their  influence  in  Congress  and 
in  their  States.  The  private  Interests 
of  their  voting  constituencies  may  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  social  and  eco- 
nranic  problems  of  nonvoting,  undocu- 
mented workers  and  their  families. 

The  1980  census  found  perhaps 
5,000.000  persons  in  the  United  States 
"in  other  tlian  lawful  status."  al- 
though the  Census  Bureau  claims  to 
have  counted  no  more  than  half.  Pre- 
liminary Library  of  Ccmgress  figures 
Indicate  that  an  inclusion  in  the  ap- 
porttonmait  base  of  4.5  illegal  immi- 
grants could  have  shifted  congression- 
al seats  In  seven  States. 

Some  time  ago.  In  hearings  on  the 
question  of  whether  aliens  should  be 
Included  In  census  apportionment  fig- 
ures, the  House  Judiciary  (Committee 
concluded  that  the  exclusion  of  aliens 
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would  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  233  for  an  amAivtin^t  to 
the  Constitution  providing  that  the 
apportionmoit  of  representatives  in 
Congress  shall  be  baaed  on  the 
nimilier  of  persons  legally  residing  in 
each  State.  This  amendment  wfll  by 
no  means  prohibit  the  counting  of  U- 
legal  aliens  for  the  purpoee  of  Federal 
grant  formulas  based  on  population;  it 
addresses  only  the  reapportionment 
issue.  The  identity  of  Illegal  aliens 
would  be  protected  by  the  confidential 
status  of  Information  collected  by  the 
Onsus  Bureau. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  fnmi  any 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  wish  to  sponsor  this 
resolution  with  me. 


THE  5.3-PERCENT  MHJTART  PAY 
RAISE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  criticism 
has  recently  been  leveled  at  the  pro- 
posed 5.3-peroent  July  Increase  In  mili- 
tary pay.  The  budget  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee eliminates  this  provision.  I  believe 
that  If  we  adopt  the  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, we  wOl  be  doing  a  great 
disservice  to  our  military  personnel 
and  making  a  serious  mistake.  Some 
critics  of  the  raise  have  pointed  to  the 
increases  in  recruiting  and  retention 
by  the  services  since  we  adcvted  the 
11.7-percent  Increase  last  October  as 
proof  that  we  do  not  need  the  July  in- 
crease, presumably  because  they  be- 
lieve we  have  Ik^ed  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  do  not  approve 
the  July  Increase,  our  problems  wfll 
have  only  Just  begun. 

Our  people  in  the  military  are  ex- 
pecting the  raises— if  they  are  not 
passed  by  Congress,  it  Is  going  to 
create  a  serious  morale  problem.  Last 
year,  there  was  much  noise  and  con- 
cern about  our  manpow^  problems. 
The  remonse  of  Congress  was  loud 
and  clear— we  wlU  increase  the  com- 
poisation  levels  for  the  mflitary.  To 
now  reverse  this  position  would  be  a 
cruel  blow  to  our  service  mm  and 
women  and  a  breach  of  faith. 

In  more  tangible  tenns.  our  present- 
ly successful  trends  in  recruiting  and 
retoition  wfll  disappear  if  we  do  not 
Indicate  our  firm  commitment  to  pro- 
viding adequate  compensation  to  our 
XtemmaeL  Recruiters  have  informed 
me  that  (me  of  the  biggest  selling 
points  to  potential  enlistees  Is  the  ex- 
pected raises  iMoposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  effect  this  year. 

I  urge  my  <»lleagues  to  support  this 
raise. 
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PRESIDENT'S     ECONOMIC     PRO- 
ORAM  REQUIRES  BOLD 

ACTION  BY  CONGRESS 

(Ifn.  HOLT  uked  and  was  given 
petmiHlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mta.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
PtMkient  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
ivopose  an  economic  program  that  re- 
quires real  discipline  on  Federal 
TPtfyWtig  In  the  House,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  bipartisan 
budget  which  he  has  endorsed. 

The  question  is  whether  we  will 
have  the  courage  to  accept  his  bold 
leadership,  or  will  we  fall  Into  the 
standard  congressional  operating  pro- 
cedure—dithering and  pecking  In  an 
eff(»t  to  please  everybody,  and  accom- 
plishing nothing  of  importance. 

The  real  Issue  as  we  enter  the 
budget  debate  is  whether  Congress  has 
the  diaracter  to  do  anything  except 
talk  about  stopping  the  runaway 
growth  of  the  budget. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  our 
country  want  us  to  take  the  bold 
actkm  required  to  correct  the  serious 
eouKHuic  problems  afflicting  our 
Natlan.  Even  special  interest  groups 
affected  by  the  budget  know  that  the 
answer  Is  not  more  spending.  They 
want  relief  from  high  inflation  and 
soaring  taxes.  They  want  an  economic 
climate  of  growth  and  opportunity. 

That  Is  the  hope  offered  by  the 
President's  economic  program  and  the 
bipartisan  substitiite  budget  he  has 
endorsed.  I  will  vote  for  the  bipartisan 
substitute. 


liberal   budget  supported   by   liberal 
partisans. 

The  cooperative  approach  here  in 
the  House  is  the  bipartisan  bill,  the 
Latta-Oramm  bill,  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  accommodated.  That  is  truly 
our  approach  and  the  one  which  the 
American  people  want. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
data  for  the  Raooao: 

Backut  Fact  Shkst  ■ 

Problems  with  the  Jones-House  Budget 
Committee  alternAtlve: 

1.  Projects  spentUnc  $141  billion  more 
than  the  bipartisan  substitute  over  the  next 
three  years: 


1983. 
1964. 


31.5 
31.6 


A  CALL  FOR  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
BIPARTISAN  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
disapptdnted  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
hear  the  majority  leader  refer  to  the 
Presidait's  speech  last  night  as  nice  in 
appearance  and  long  <m  inspiration, 
but  faulty  vea  the  facts.  I  was  shocked 
to  hear  the  majority  leader  turn  down 
flatly  the  bipartisan  budget  effort  un- 
dertaken by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  the  gentleoAn  from 
Texas  (Mr.  C^umm>.  Theirs  is  a  budget 
that  is  truly  a  cooperative  appoach. 
rather  than  a  partisan  approach. 

To  question  the  President's  language 
hcfe  last  evening  and  to  question  his 
statistics  is  to  question  his  assump- 
tkns.  but  that,  of  course,  is  exactly 
what  the  liberals  want  to  do.  They 
want  to  question  the  assumptions,  be- 
cause to  go  along  with  the  assimip- 
tions  in  the  President's  address  is  to  go 
along  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
fUled.  Theirs  is  a  liberal  budget.  Their 
budget,  the  OlVeiU-Jones  budget,  is  a 
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47  3 
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66.5 

Total  for  3  years 141.1 

Reference:  Jones/HBC:  House  Report  97- 
23.  pages  V  and  3. 

2.  Cuts  over  $14  billion  in  essential  de- 
fense funding  (budget  authority): 
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Difference: 

1963 6.7 

1963 4.0 

1964 3^ 

Total 14.0 

Reference:  Jones-HBC:  House  Report  97- 
23:  page  75. 
3.  Receipts: 

a.  Jones-HBC  would  increase  tax  pay- 
ments by  over  a  third— adding  up  to  a  stag- 
gering quarter  trillion  dollars: 

Receipts  as  projected  by  Jones-HBC  for 
measure  approved  on  April  9: 

1984— $664.65  billion. 

1981— $610.90  Mllion. 

Total  of  $353.95  billion  increase 

Ref  erenee:  Page  3  and  69  of  House  Report 
No.  97-33.  April  16.  1981. 

b.  Federal  taxes  would  increase  by  13  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  increase  from  $610.90  to  $664.85  rep- 
resents a  compound  annual  increase  of 
13.385  percent. 

Reference:  same  as  above. 

c.  Taxpayers  would  be  paying  a  larger 
share  of  their  income  to  government  in  1984 
than  at  present: 

RecelpU  as  a  percent  of  ONP  projected  by 
Jones-HBC  show  steady  growth: 

Percent 
1963 31.3 


■aiiovliic  a  dertvaUon  of  numbers  used  in  tlte 


Reference:  Jones-HBC  projections  of  ONP 
by  fiscal  year  were  provided  by  the  Commit- 
tee staff.  Projected  receipts  are  shown  on 
page  69  of  House  Report  No.  97-33. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEANUT  ALLOTMENT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS,  li^.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  am  a  new 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. I  was  astonished  in  reviewing 
our  budget  proceedings  to  learn  that 
the  one  digestible  agricultural  product 
in  our  country  that  we  cannot  grow  on 
our  own  property  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is  a  small  item  known  as  pea- 
nuts. 

Any  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
market  lately  and  noticed  the  abso- 
lutely incredible  rise  In  the  cost  of 
peanut  butter  might  have  questions 
ourselves  about  this  process  whereby 
we  control  the  production  of  peanuts 
in  this  country. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  acreage  allotment  proc- 
ess established  many  years  ago  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  system  ini- 
tiated over  40  years  ago.  aUowed  those 
people  who  were  then  growing  peanuts 
on  X  plots  of  land  the  right  to  contin- 
ue indeflnetly  to  grow  peanuts — or  to 
sell  or  lease  the  land  to  somebody  else 
to  grow  peanuts. 

Today  there  are  571.471  acres  for  al- 
lotment for  the  purpose  of  growing 
peanuts  in  Georgia,  and  there  are  only 
1.002  acres  in  California.  Something  is 
wrong  about  all  that— saying  that  you 
and  I  cannot  use  our  land  to  grow  a 
product  that  Is  not  only  healthy  but 
that  would  add  a  lot  to  our  economy  if 
the  market  forces  were  allowed  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues  in  this  effort  to 
return  the  peanut  market  back  to  the 
free  marketplace. 


THE  B4AJORITY  LEADER'S 

STATEMENTS    ON    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S SPEECH 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
United  Press  International  quotes  the 
majority  leader  as  saying  this,  and  I 
quote: 

It  Is  unfortunate  In  the  extreme  that 
some  of  those  who  provided  statistical  infor- 
mation for  this  data  did  President  Reagan  a 
grave  disservice  by  describing  the  House 
Budget  OMunittee's  resolution  in  factually 
Inaccurate  ways. 
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It  is  easy  to  allege  and  charge  and 
maice  these  assertions.  But  I  chaUenge 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  oohost  a 
special  order.  Let  him  show  precisely 
where  he  thinks  the  President  was  in- 
accurate. If  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  not  outline  his  specific  charges,  he 
should  withdraw  his  vague  allegations. 


THE  TERM  "PRIME  RATE"  HAS 
BECOME  MEANINGLESS  AND 
SHOULD  BE  DISCARDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Gkbmaih)  \s  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  term  "prime  rate"  has  become 
meaningless  and  I  urge  the  banking  in- 
dustry to  adopt  a  simpler  and  more  ac- 
curate description  of  its  interest  rate 
schedules. 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  releasing  a 
staff  study  from  the  nnnUng  commit- 
tee on  the  prime  rate  which  shows 
that  the  phrase  has  been  so  often  mis- 
used, abused  and  tortured  in  recent 
years  that  the  phrase  now  seems 
beyond  repair. 

I  suggest  the  industry  abandon  its 
painfully  drawn  qualifications  alMut 
the  prime  rate  and  adopt  in  its  place  a 
lowest  interest  rate  for  business  lx>r- 
rowers  with  all  other  rates  scaled 
upward  from  that  rate. 

The  staff  study,  based  primarily  on  a 
survey  of  the  Nation's  10  largest  banks 
and  entitled  "An  Analysis  of  Prime 
Rate  Lending  Practices  at  the  Ten 
Largest  United  States  Banks"  foimd 
that  definitions  of  the  prime  and  its 
application  provided  by  the  banks 
were  vague  and  imprecise.  The  study 
said  that  neither  logic  nor  semantics 
prevented  the  banks  from  announcing 
their  lowest  rate  offered  the  most 
creditworthy  customers. 

The  study  said: 

While  lending  decisions  are  complex,  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  idea  that  mulU-billkm 
dollar  banks,  operating  with  huge  staffs  and 
utilizing  the  most  contemporary  technology, 
cannot  price  their  product  accurately  and 
clearly. 

The  study  cites  numerous  examples 
of  below  prime  rate  lending  and  said 
that  the  misleading  nature  of  prime 
rate  announcements  distorted  other 
lending  activity. 

The  study  cited,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  many  smaU  business  loans 
were  pegged  to  the  prime  rate,  moving 
up  or  down  with  each  change.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
study  said,  officially  ties  its  lending 
rates  to  the  prime  rate  as  announced 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Due  to  the 
impreciseness  of  the  prime  rate  as  a 
barometer  of  actual  corporate  lending 
practices,  the  study  urged  that  SBA 
and  other  Government  agencies  cease 
the  use  of  the  prime  in  establishing 
rate  schedules. 


The  study  also  said  that  present  use 
of  the  prime  and  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
counts from  the  rate  could  lead  to 
price  discrimination  for  smaller  firms 
lacking  alternatives  in  the  credit  mar- 
kets. It  also  questions  whether  the 
prime  rate  discounting  created  impre- 
cise benchmaiiEs  from  which  to  meas- 
ure the  proper  enforcement  of  such 
laws  as  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act 

In  transmitting  the  study  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  St  Gkhmaih  urged 
that  the  commercial  ha^nUng  industry 
take  steps  to  institute  reforms  in  this 
area,  and  make  certain  that  under- 
standable rate  schedules  are  made 
publicly  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bank  supervisory 
agencies  should  abandon  their  apathy 
and  take  specific  steps  to  assure  that 
the  banks  adopt  a  more  equitable 
means  of  dealing  with  the  question.  It 
is  not  enough  for  an  agency  to  simply 
collect  the  data  with  a  bureaucratic 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Should  volun- 
tary and  supervisory  efforts  fail  to 
create  a  rational,  fair,  and  understand- 
able pricing  system  that  means  what  it 
says,  the  Caagress  should  consider 
action  to  protect  the  public's  right  to 
have  access  to  accurate  data  about  this 
vital  sector  of  the  American  mai^et- 
place. 

DISTBIBirnOM  OF  UPOKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  interested  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Congress.  In  that  light,  we  have  con- 
ducted an  analsrsis  of  requests  for  com- 
mittee prints  and  hearings  for  the  last 
Congress.  The  majority  of  our  re- 
quests for  hearings  and  reports— print- 
ed at  taxpayers  expense— have  come 
from  organizations  and  institutions 
that  can  afford  to  bear  the  cost  of 
such  printing.  Therefore,  we  have  put 
this  print  on  sale  at  the  GPO.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  writing: 

Superintendent  of  Documents.  VS.  (gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C. 
30403— Attention:  Order  Desk  "An  Analysis 
of  Prime  Rate  Ijending  Practices  at  the  Ten 
Largest  United  States  Banks"  (Committee 
Print  97-3)  Staff  Report  for  the  Cmnmittee 
on  Banking.  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives—OPO  Number  052-070-055-75-6- 
Co8t:$4.00. 

The  committee  wiU  have  a  limited 
numt>er  of  copies  available  for  distri- 
bution, but  we  suggest  that  these  re- 
quests t>e  in  writing  with  a  return  label 
enclosed.  Requests  for  multiple  copies 
will  be  given  individual  consideration 
and  will  result  in  a  delay. 


JOINT  HEARINGS  ON  REPORT 
OF  SELECT  COBOdSSION  ON 
IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 


on  Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  3  days  of  joint 
hearings  with  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  Wednesday. 
May  6.  and  Thiusday.  May  7.  (m  the 
report  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy. 

These  are  the  initial  congressional 
hearings  on  the  Select  Ck>mmis8i(m 
report,  and  I  expect  the  sulxxmunittee 
will  hold  further  extensive  hearings 
on  it.  On  Biay  5  and  May  7  the  hear- 
ings will  begin  at  2  pan.  in  room  2228. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  On 
May  6,  the  hearing  will  begin  at  2  pjn. 
in  room  2141.  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 

Testimcmy  will  be  heard  from 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  Cliairman 
of  the  Select  Commission,  representa- 
tives of  business  and  labor.  State  and 
local  officials,  representatives  of  the 
legal  community,  and  other  parties 
with  a  longstanding  interest  in  immi- 
gration and  refugee  matters^ 


THE  NATURAL  GAS  UTILIZATION 

Acrr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gsamm)  is 
recognized  for  5  mimutes. 
•  Mr.  GRAMM  Mr.  £^>eaker.  together 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  fran 
Illinois  (Mr.  Coroobait)  and  five  other 
Bfembers  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  aUow  this  Nation's 
energy  consumers  to  maximize  use  of 
our  domestic  natural  gas  resources. 
The  pessimistic  outkxrii  for  natural 
gas  supplies  assumed  whoi  the  Natu- 
ral (3as  Policy  Act  (NGPA)  and  the  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  (IFUA)  were 
adopted  in  1978  has  fortimately  been 
proven  greatly  inaccurate.  The  Natu- 
ral Gas  Utilization  Act  (NGUA)  is  a 
comprehensive  bill  designed  to  lift  the 
market  restrictions  that  are  now  un- 
necessarily inhibiting  the  development 
and  use  of  natural  gas  resources. 

The  NGUA  will  make  five  significant 
improvements  in  existing  energy 
policy:  Repeal  of  the  incremental  prio- 
ing  provisions  of  NGPA;  repeal  of  the 
IFUA's  bans  on  use  of  natural  gas  in 
existing  powerplants.  in  existing  majw 
fuel-burning  installatitHis.  and  in  exist- 
ing outdoor  lighting:  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Secretaiy  of  Encangy  to 
grant  exemptions  so  that  new  power- 
plants  and  major  fuel-burning  instaDar 
tions  may  use  natural  gas  when  the 
use  of  gas,  in  conjunction  with  coal,  is 
necessary  to  meet  environmental 
standards. 

There  is  ample  evidoioe  at  this  time 
that  natural  gas  may  ctmtinue  to  pro- 
vide at  least  one-fourth  to  me-third  of 
this  Nation's  oiergy  needs.  This  may 
be  aoo(Hnplished  with  significant  envi- 
ronmental and  national  security  bene- 
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fita  oompared  to  replaocBMnt  with  oD 
and  may  keep  down  the  energy  ooats 
ultimately  paid  by  the  oonsumen  of 
■merlean  foodi.  However,  attainment 
of  thoM  benefits  will  be  itymied  if  na- 
tional energy  policy  oootlnues  to  place 
urtUldal  Impediments  on  the  use  of 
natural 


The  NOUA  is  the  farstghted  ap- 
proach we  need  to  assure  the  place  of 
natural  gas  in  our  energy  future.  I  en- 
courage you.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  and  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  following  sec- 
tlop-by  section  analysis  of  the  NOUA 
and  Join  me  in  this  initial  effort  to 
remove  Qovemment  restrictions  on 
the  market  for  natural 


8Bcno>-sT-8Bcn<»  Amaltus 
lacnrai  i— •aosr  mu 

llito  Act  to  ctted  a*  the  "NaturmI  Oaa  UUll- 
MttonAeC" 

■  or  pnrenKM  AMD 
fiisrusss 

or    CSBTAHi     aTATUTOKT 

lom  OK  TSB  un  or  gas  bt  kzi>t- 


Thta  provlrion  repeals  Section  SOl(a)  of 
the  Fttwcrplsnt  and  Industrtal  Fuel  Dae  Act 
(FDA).  The  prohlbttlona  on  the  use  of  natu- 
ral |M  vbl^  wai  be  removed  as  a  result  of 
repaaliw  Ml(a)  arc: 

1.  The  prohlMtlon  on  the  uae  of  natural 
laa  aa  a  lalBiary  energy  source  in  an  ezJst- 
Inc  electric  powendant  on  or  after  January 
1.19M: 

a.  The  prohibition  on  the  use  of  natural 
gaa  as  a  prtraary  enersy  source  in  an  ezlst- 
iiW  etoiUik.  powerplant  before  January  1. 
IMS.  onleas  soeh  powerplant  used  natural 
BBS  as  a  primary  energy  source  at  any  time 
dnrtnc  cajnwlar  year  1977;  and 

S.  Tlie  prohlMttnn  on  the  use  of  natural 
gas  as  a  primary  eueigj  source  in  any  calen- 
dar year  before  19M  in  greater  proportions 
than  the  average  yearly  proportion  of  natu- 
ral gas  wblefa  the  powerplant  used  in  calen- 
dar yean  1*74  through  1976.  U  an  existing 
powerplant  bcvan  lU  operations  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1974.  Section  Ml(a)  of  the  exlsttng 
law  UmtU  the  proportion  <rf  natural  gas  it 
use  to  the  proportion  the  powerplant 
during  the  firat  two  years  of  its  oper- 
atloD.  Hw  prohlbtUwi  on  gas  used  by  planu 
bfgfamiwg  operation  after  January  1.  1974  is 
mwl"i  along  with  ail  other  parU  of  Sec- 
thm  901(a). 
aacxuMi  4— BsriAL  or  autboutt  to  pboboit 

OOSI/CAFABLB  rAdUmS  OSS  Or  GAS  A>D  AO- 

'  TO  PBOHiBrr  uaa  or  gas  ui  aarAHi 


ion  roe  THS  OSS  or  oas  m 
OAS^JOAL  Muttiasa  TO  urrssj  coal  ■niisioiw 
Thto  prorlalon  grants  any  new  m«lor  fuel 
burning  InaUllaUan  or  new  powerplant  a 
permanent  exomptlaa  fran  the  Fuel  Dae 
Act  to  burn  natural  gas  In  oomMnatkm  with 
coal  to  the  extent  that  to  necessary  to 
comply  with  emtosions  standarda. 

T— asriAL  or  iiKasMBirrAL  raicnra 

■ATOBAL     OAS 


Tbe  enactment  of  Section  4  will  remove 
an  of  the  remaining  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  iMtnral  gas  by  existing  electric  power- 
piaolB  wMefa  are  not  removed  under  Section 
%.  Thto  provtolon  also  lemofta  all  of  the  re- 
I  SB  the  uae  of  natural  gas  by  exist- 
■  fad  burning  taMtallatlona. 


■  wnaooa  oasi  nana 

Thto  piovtokm  llfte  the  ban  on  residential 
gaa  Ughto  that  to  scheduled  to 
effeettve  on  January  1.  19ta.  Tbe 
I  appUsa  only  to  those  llghU  in  op- 
the  date  cA  enactment  of  the 
Ftoel  D)H  Act.  Uae  moratortum  on  new  gas 
Hglite  nsMtaiB  in  effect  as  does  tbe  ban  on 
outdoor  municipal  lighting  after  1961. 


roLicT  ACT  or  ItTt 

Section  7  totally  repeato  the  incremental 
pricing  provisions  contained  in  Title  n  of 
the  NOPA  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Acta 


HOSPITAL  AND  NUR8INO  HOlO: 
BEDS  FOR  VETERANS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Lbath)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  that,  if 
enacted,  will  assure  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans that  we  intend  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  quality  health  care 
for  those  who  need  such  care.  My  bill 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  not  more  than  125.000, 
and  not  less  than  100,000,  hospital  and 
nursing  home  beds  over  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  direct  Jurisdiction  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
and  to  maintain  a  contingency  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
The  bill  would  further  provide  that 
the  President  must  include  in  the 
budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  each  fiscal  year  a  level  of  funding 
for  hospital,  medical  care,  and  nursing 
home  care  for  veterans  and  construc- 
tion funding  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  fully 
fund,  staff,  and  operate  not  less  than 
the  83.500  hospital  beds  and  9,000 
nursing  home  beds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  10  years  has 
been  a  very  difficult  period  for  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Al- 
though the  Congress  has  continued  to 
expand  eligibility  for  care  and  treat- 
ment in  VA  hospitals  over  this  period, 
constraints  placed  on  VA's  health-care 
delivery  system  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  brought 
about  a  rapid  reduction  of  operating 
beds.  OMB  has.  for  example,  required 
that  VA  use  fimds  apiHt>priated  for 
personnel  to  pay  ever  increasing  util- 
ity biUs.  or  to  help  absorb  annual  pay 
Increases,  or  other  such  purposes.  In 
additttm.  even  though  we  have  experi- 
enced double-digit  inflaticm  for  several 
yean  now.  OMB  has  not  allowed  ade- 
quate increases  in  VA's  medical  pro- 
gram to  even  offset  the  rate  of  medical 
inflation  for  several  years. 

Consider,  if  you  will.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following.  At  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  19M.  the  VA  operated  a  total  of 
116.975  hospital  beds.  At  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1982.  unless  my  biU  is  en- 


acted, the  number  of  operating  hospi- 
tal beds  in  VA  li  expected  to  reach  an 
all-time  low  of  80.700.  This  reduction 
in  operating  beds  has  taken  place  even 
though  since  1971.  the  demand  on  VA 
for  hospital  care  by  patients  aged  65 
or  more  has  increased  steadily  after 
having  decreased  from  1966— when 
medicare  began— through  1970.  At 
present,  the  level  of  use  of  VA  medical 
facilities  has  returned  to  what  it  was 
prior  to  medl<»re. 

Another  critical  factor  related  to 
current  patient  demand  is  the  rapid 
advancement  in  age  of  the  World  War 
II  veteran.  The  average  age  of  the  12 
million  veterans  of  World  War  n  is 
about  62.  Whereas  there  are  now  only 
10  percent  age  65  and  over  in  the  vet- 
eran population.  29  percent  of  all  vet- 
erans will  be  age  65  or  over  and  13  per- 
cent will  be  75  or  over  by  the  year 
2000.  Because  of  the  age  factor,  the 
nimiber  of  patient-applicants  will  obvi- 
ously increase  substantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  the  VA  is 
now  tresting  more  hospital  patients 
than  ever  before— much  to  the  credit 
of  dedicated  health-care  personnel  in 
our  VA  hospitals— the  bed  level  has 
reached  the  point  where  veterans  are 
being  turned  away  l)ecause  of  lack  of 
beds  and  resources.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  hospital  patients  treat- 
ed year  after  year,  in  fewer  beds,  has 
been  accomplished  largely  by  reducing 
the  length  of  time  patients  spend  in 
the  hospital  during  an  episode  of  care, 
thus  making  beds  available  for  more 
admissions.  There  is  a  point,  however, 
where  the  system  is  so  strained  that 
this  can  no  longer  be  accomplished.  In 
my  view  we  are  reaching  that  point.  As 
stated  earlier,  more  and  more  aged 
veterans  will  require  treatment.  The 
number  of  episodes  of  treatment  wiU 
continue  to  in<7ease,  and  the  length  of 
stay  for  each  episode  wiU  be  longer. 
Therefore,  if  we  do  not  begin  now  to 
bring  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
back  up  to  the  level  I  propose,  or  even 
higher,  we  will  be  facing  a  crisis  of 
major  proportions  within  the  next  2  to 
3  years  and  VA  is  not  going  to  be  able 
to  handle  the  load  of  patients  seeking 
and  needing  care. 

Finally,  BCr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other very  important  reason  why  my 
bill  should  be  enacted.  Currently,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  no  princi- 
pal backup  medical  contingency  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
Rather  than  looking  to  the  VA  as  a 
backup  system,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  now  looking  to  the  private 
sector  for  beds  in  which  to  handle 
casualties  during  armed  conflict.  The 
VA's  172  hospitals,  with  at  least  one  in 
every  State— except  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii— should  be  the  primary  backup 
for  the  Department.  Certain  changes 
in  current  law  are  necessary  in  order 
to  effectively  Implement  such  an 
agreement  and  our  committee  is  pro- 
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oeedlng  to  report  a  measure,  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  to  the 
House  for  early  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  no  sense  at  all 
to  me  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  looking  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  backup  medical  care  system 
in  case  of  war  or  national  emergency 
with  existing  VA  netwoi^  that  we 
have  already  in  place.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  terminating  Federal  programs, 
cutting  some  veterans  benefits,  and 
trying  to  balance  the  budget,  it  hardly 
makes  sense  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  looking  beyond  the  Vet- 
erans' Administraticm  for  treating  cas- 
ualties resulting  from  any  c(mfllct 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
establish  an  agreement  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  VA  has  the  capabilities 
to  make  available  the  number  of  beds 
that  must  be  made  avidlable  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  we  must  maintAin  the 
current  level  of  hoqiital  beds.  If  OMB 
continues  to  drastically  reduce  the  size 
of  the  agency's  medical  ci«)abillty.  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  between 
VA  and  DOD  would  be  useless.  The 
valuable  resource  of  VA  hospitals 
would  be  of  little  help  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  a  time  of  (»n- 
fllct  if  the  bed  level  is  reduced  to  the 
point  where  it  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  (nirrent  veterans'  demancL 

In  summary,  Mr.  l^jeaker,  my  legis- 
lative proposal  will  aoc(»nplish  two 
basic  important  national  golds.  First, 
it  wlU  make  certain  that  an  adequate 
number  of  hospital  and  nursing  home 
beds  will  be  available  to  treat  the  rap- 
idly increasing  numljer  of  elderly  vet- 
erans who,  during  the  next  10  to  15 
years,  will  require  in(Teased  periods  of 
hospitalization,  particularly  for  acute 
episodes  of  chronic  diseases  that  occur 
with  frequency  in  this  age  patimt. 
Second,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
we  make  certain  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense enter  into  an  agreement  that 
would  assure  we  have  in  place  an  ade- 
quate medical  bacdcup  sj^stem  in  case 
of  mobilization. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider this  measuj%  and  Join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  AN  OVERSIGHT  HEAR- 
ING ON  THE  BUREAU  OF  ALCO- 
HOL. TOBACXX)  AND  FIREARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughbs) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  (m 
Thursday.  April  30,  1981,  at  2  pjn.  in 
room  B-352  of  the  Raybum  House 
Office  BuUdlng,  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Crime  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  wHl  hold  an  oversight  hear- 
ing on  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 


and  Firearms  (BATF)  with  reject  to 
the  operattons  of  BATF. 

We  expect  to  receive  testimony 
about  the  current  operations  of  BATF 
with  TtKpecX  to:  First,  cigarette  boot- 
lefglng;  second,  tracing  of  guns  used  in 
crimes;  third,  the  growing  problem  of 
machlneguns  as  crime  guns;  fourth, 
tnaa  programs;  and  fifth,  the  impact 
of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  aa  law  ea- 
f oroement  operaticms. 

The  witnesses  at  the  hearing  will  be 
G.  R.  Dl(±erson.  Director  of  BATF; 
James  Damos,  chief  of  police.  Univer- 
sity City,  Mo.,  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Clilefs  of 
Police;  and  James  Ahem,  director.  In- 
surance Crime  Preventl(»  Institute- 
also  former  chief  of  police  of  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

An  taiterested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  submit  testimony  for 
the  re<x>rd  of  the  hearing  or  desiring 
further  information  should  address 
their  communications  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  207  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 
Telephone:  (202)  225-1695.« 


ONE  HUNDRED  DATS  AND  STILL 
GROPING  FOR  A  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Subkrlihg)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Breaker,  al- 
thou^  the  new  administration  prom- 
ised competence,  firmness,  steadiness 
in  managing  foreign  policy,  the  first 
100  days  has  produced  a  diplomacy 
that  has  all  too  often  seemed  indeci- 
sive and  confused.  This  is  the  key 
point  in  an  outstanding  article  by 
Robert  G.  Kaiser  that  i^jpeared  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Kaiser,  a  national  staff  reporter  for 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  chief 
of  its  bureaus  in  Moscow  and  Saigon. 

The  article,  under  the  above  head- 
line, concdudes  that  the  new  adminis- 
trators are  clearly  ready  to  confront 
Soviet  power,  but  not  at  all  ready  to 
explain  a  coherent  ^proach  to  world 
problons.  Mr.  Kaiser  says.  "It's  clear 
what  the  new  adminlstraticm  is 
against,  but  the  world  is  still  wonder- 
ing what  it  wHI  be  for."  besides  an 
enormous  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  article  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  international  realities  now  re- 
strict any  American  President's  free- 
&am  of  action.  For  example,  he  says 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
already  discovered  that  Western 
Eurcv>e  is  not  prepared  for  a  policy  of 
total  West-East  confrontation. 

On  the  contrary,  a  confrontational  Ameri- 
can line  to  likely  to  feed  the  very  real  paci- 
fist and  neutralist  strains  in  European 
thinking  that  most  alarm  today's  West  Eu- 
ropean leaders— and  should  alarm  Ameri- 
cans, toa 


The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the 
tough,  unqualified.  anti-Soviet  rtiet- 
orlc  that  President  Reagan  has  em- 
ployed becomes  the  basis  of  his  for- 
eign policy- 
It  to  likdy  to  prove  spectacularly  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  even 
if  the  Administration  does  eventually  get  its 
act  together.  A  D.S.  Oovemment  that 
attributes  (for  example)  the  Palestinian 
problem,  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  the  stnig^  for 
Independence  in  Namibia,  and  tnsurrectian 
in  the  Philippines  entirely  to  the  Soviet 
Dnkm's  machinations  to  doomed  to  diplo- 
matic failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  cogency 
of  Mr.  Kaiser's  article,  I  am  inclu<Uag 
it  in  the  RacoRO  following  these  re- 
marics  so  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  in  full: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26. 1981] 
Oas  HumaxD  Days  ajto  Smx  Oaoraia  voa 

A  FOIXIGII  POUCT 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

After  nearly  100  days  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  tbe  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  begun  to  produce  some  powerful 
evidence  to  support  Goldman's  Law:  "The 
primary  purpose  of  any  new  administration 
to  to  make  ttie  last  one  look  good." 

Ouido  (Soldman.  director  of  Harvard's 
Center  for  European  Studies,  enunciated 
the  law.  It  seems  an  apt  description  of  the 
new  administration's  first  three  mnwtiM 
which  have  not  been  easy.  Though  they 
ixomised  competence,  firmnea  and  steadi- 
ness, the  new  administrators  of  American 
dlpkimary  have  often  seemed  indedsive  and 
confused.  Ttiey  are  clearly  ready  to  con- 
front Soviet  power,  but  not  at  all  ready  to 
explain  a  coherent  apixoach  to  worid  prob- 
lems. It's  dear  what  the  new  administration 
to  against,  but  Uie  world  to  still  wondering 
wtiat  it  WiU  be  for. 

At  hto  Senate  confirmation  liearlnss  Alex- 
ander U.  Halg  Jr..  the  self -anointed  vicar  of 
Reagan  foreign  policy.  tHomised  a  diploma- 
cy of  "consistency.  reUabOity  and  balance." 
but  the  first  100  ctaiyB  have  not  produced  It. 
Imteart,  Baig  has  become  the  most  contro- 
versial mwiiber  of  an  openly  contentious  ad- 
ministration, lias  angered  tlie  president's 
most  intimstif  advisers  and  has  raised 
doubts  in  Washington  and  in  major  world 
cairitato  alMMit  hto  staying  power— not  least 
because  of  hto  repeated  threats  to  resign. 
Hairs  own  efforts  to  rsTahiish  a  stnUe  line 
of  administration  policy  have  failed. 

Tlito  month  the  XJ&.  secretary  of  defense 
was  telling  Europeans  that  talks  on  nudear 
arms  control  in  Europe  should  be  put  off  lie- 
cause  of  Soviet  "threats  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation" against  Ftriand.  Days  later,  the 
White  House  Justified  iU  dedrion  to  lift  the 
grain  embargo  i gainst  Russia  in  part  by 
pointing  to  Soviet  "restialnt"  In  PMand. 

Tliat  secretary  of  defense.  Osspar  W. 
Weinberger,  has  won  a  reputation  In  tliese 
100  days  as  something  of  a  loose  cannon  on 
the  deck  of  Ranald  Reagan's  ship  of  state. 
In  hto  first  days  In  <rffioe  Wdnbeiger  came 
out  for  American  bases  in  the  Middle  Bast— 
before  fsTahlishii^  that  any  Mideaat  coun- 
try wanted  them— and  for  revivial  of  the 
neutron  weapon  in  Europe,  before  learning 
that  Europe  wamt  interested,  or  that  the 
Dnited  States  might  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  fissionable  matotel  needed  to  deploy 
the  weapon.  More  recently  be  has  alarmed 
Western  Europe  with  hto  rtietorical  rapudi- 
ati<m  of  any  kind  of  detente  with  the  Soviet 
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Union.  Later,  when  aiked  what  be  meant  by 
"dtteote,"  Wetnberter  auneated  be  waa  re- 
feRliic  to  "unilateral  dtaannament." 

Half  baa  gone  to  aooie  lengtba  to  repudi- 
ate or  aotten  the  impact  of  Weinberger's  re- 
mazfta.  but  becauae  of  hla  own  dlfflculUes. 
(oreianen  cant  be  aure  whether  Halg  or  the 
aaeretary  at  &ettBme  (who  Is  much  doaer 
p— T^^iy  to  Preaklent  Reagan)  la  actually 
■pwMng  for  the  admlnlatratlon.  And  be- 
eaoae  Weinberger  haa  aometlmea  contradict- 
ed himaelf  (on  the  poaalbillty  of  selling  arms 
to  China,  for  example),  hia  remarks  too 
carry  uncertain  authority. 

All  In  all.  it  haa  been  a  rocky  beginning— 
at  leaat  aa  rocky  as  the  Carter  admlnlstra- 
tlon'a  beginning  four  years  ago.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  substantial  achievement 
of  thcae  100  days  of  Reagan  diplomacy,  and 
the  groimdwork  may  have  been  laid  for 
aome  very  subatantlal  diaaaters  later  on. 

(te  the  other  hand,  nothing  irrevocable 
has  ucuujied  during  tbeae  first  100  days. 
when  the  new  administration  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  its  domestic  economic  poll- 
clea.  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  only  one 
deflnltlve  ctnnment  seems  fair  now:  The  ad- 
mlnlatratlon haa  squandered  Its  chance  to 
"hit  the  ground  running."  as  presidential 
oounwkr  Bdwln  Meese  III  and  othera  prom- 
ised it  would  during  the  transition. 

Ooldman's  Law  is  based  on  the  notion 
that  "we  have  a  louay  political  system 
here,"  aa  ita  author  put  it  in  a  recent  con- 
vemtlon.  No  other  weatem  democracy  pro- 
vldea  for  the  complete  turnover  of  virtually 
every  policy-maker's  job  when  a  new  gov- 
ernment takes  power.  Indeed,  only  in  Amer- 
ica doca  the  national  security  apparatus  get 
more  than  a  new  top  layer  of  leadership. 
The  West  Eiiropean  powers  settle  for  a  few 
ministers  at  the  top  of  each  department:  but 
In  America  we  can— and  do— upend  the 
entire  government  apparatus. 

The  Reagan  administration  not  only 
cleaned  out  the  policy-making  positions  in 
Washington;  it  also  fired  the  ambassadors  in 
most  major  world  capitals.  Though  there 
were  eariy  pnxnlaes  to  fill  the  Jobs  quickly, 
three  months  later  many  of  them  remain 
empty,  or  are  occupied  by  designees  who 
have  not  been  formally  nominated  or  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  The  American  embas- 
ales  In  nearty  all  the  major  capitals  still 
have  no  ambaaaadors. 

Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  bureau- 
cratic delay  and  confusion,  but  some  of  It 
represents  the  fruits  of  unresolved  poliUcal 
atrugglea  within  the  Republican  Party.  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  has  become  The  Oreat 
Intlmidator  of  the  new  administration,  per- 
aooally  bokUng  up  half  a  doaen  or  more  key 
nominations  in  the  Senate.  At  the  White 
Houae  thla  ia  dlsiiilss^d  as  intraparty  gamea- 
manahlp.  bat  In  the  world  it  appears  to  be 
another  aign  of  weakness  and  uncertainty. 

Besides  cleaning  out  the  government,  this 
new  administration  haa  decided  to  radically 
overhanl  the  bureaucratic  arrangements  for 
the  making  of  national  sectulty  policy.  The 
Reagan  group  set  out  to  significantly  dlmln- 
lab  the  role  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil staff,  one  objective  it  has  accompllahed. 
Instead  of  the  tlghUy  knit  group  that  domi- 
nated the  fordgn  policy  process  in  the  first 
Nixon,  9ofd  and  Carter  administrations,  the 
Reagan  M8C  operation  is  apparently  passive 
and  looae-knit.  Coordination  has  not  been 
ita  strong  suit. 

Last  week.  Meese  told  newspaper  editors 
in  Waahington  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tlon  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  State 
Department  fighting  with  the  NSC.  But  in 


at  least,  this  haa  been  acoom- 
plished  only  by  both  units  agreeing  to  do 
nothing.  For  example,  as  of  early  last  week 
the  administration  was  still  stniggllng  to 
agree  on  a  reply  to  a  month-old  letter  from 
Leonid  Breahnev  to  President  Reagan  ac- 
cording to  an  NSC  source.  This  government 
can't  decide  how  to  deal  with  Brezhnev's 
proposals  for  new  negotiations,  the  source 
said. 

One  objective  of  the  new  approach  to  the 
NSC  has  been  to  keep  it  out  of  the  news, 
and  this  haa  been  accomplished- with  two 
notable  exceptions.  One  was  a  speech  by 
Richard  V.  Allen  warning  Western  E^urope 
not  to  succumb  to  neutralist  pressures,  a 
speech  reinforcing  the  confrontational 
image  of  the  new  administration  that  most 
alarms  European  governments.  The  second 
was  an  interview  given  by  Richard  Pipes,  a 
Harvard  historian  and  well-known  hardliner 
now  working  for  Allen.  According  to  Reu- 
ters news  agency.  Pipes  said  the  Soviet 
Union  would  eventually  have  to  chose  be- 
tween modifying  the  communist  system  and 
going  to  war.  He  also  said  the  West  Oerman 
foreign  minister  was  susceptible  to  Soviet 
pressure.  Halg  quiclUy  and  brutally  repudi- 
ated these  undiplomatic  remarks  (which,  ac- 
cording to  Pipes,  were  misquotations  in  the 
first  place). 

But  the  real  problem  about  the  Reagan 
administration's  system  for  formulating  and 
executing  foreign  policy  is  that  it  hasn't  yet 
got  one.  Senior  members  of  the  administra- 
tion acknowledge  the  disarray  in  private 
conversations.  Foreign  service  officers  in 
the  State  Department  say  they  are  worlLlng 
in  a  state  of  constant  confusion.  Officials  in- 
volved In  debates  over  arms  control  policy 
describe  the  administration's  new  officials 
as  stubbornly  indecisive.  Foreign  ambassa- 
dors report  that  their  efforts  to  find  out 
what  the  new  administration  is  planning  are 
extremely  frustrating.  It  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  whatever  becomes  recognized  as 
the  Reagan  approach  to  diplomacy  hasn't 
been  seen  yet,  but  is  still  to  come. 

If  the  administration  is  without  a  system 
for  policy  management.  It  is  also  largely 
without  a  policy,  except  in  a  negative  sense. 
Reagan,  Halg,  Weinberger  and  the  others 
have  made  clear  that  this  administration 
opposes  Soviet  expanaionism.  They  have 
made  a  staunch  anti-Soviet  poaition  the 
centerpiece  of  their  rhetorical  policy.  But 
this  has  not  been  translated  yet  into  con- 
crete terms,  except  for  a  request  for  an 
enormous  increase  in  defense  spending. 

Even  that  step  left  some  confusion  about 
administration  intentions.  During  1980 
Reagan  campaigned  ardently  against  the 
SALT  n  treaty  signed  by  Jimmy  Carter,  but 
the  huge  military  buildup  Weinberger  has 
proposed  contains  no  new  program  that 
would  violate  the  terms  of  SLAT  II.  This 
could  be  changed  later,  but  so  far  at  least 
the  new  administration  has  confirmed  the 
view  expressed  by  SALT  supporters  that  the 
treaty  would  not  impinge  on  any  needed 
American  program.  "You'd  have  to  go  out  of 
your  way  to  find  a  program  that  would  vio- 
late the  SALT  II  treaty. "  said  a  new,  senior 
official  at  the  Pentagon  who  himself  used  to 
help  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate. 

Meese  declared  last  week  that  the  admin- 
istration was  off  to  a  good  start  in  foreign 
policy:  that  the  allies  were  united  and  ap- 
preciated the  new  attention  they  were  re- 
ceiving. The  administration's  "so-called 
hard  line."  Meese  said,  had  improved  the 
United  Statea'  ability  to  communicate  with 


the  Sovleta,  and  gives  Americans  "a  better 
sense  of  ourselves." 

The  combination  of  more  arms  and  stem 
anti-Soviet  rhetoric  has  establlahed  a  new 
poature  for  the  United  Statea,  but  it  has  not 
produced  specific  answers  to  pending  policy 
dUemmaa.  In  word  and  deed  the  new  admin- 
istration has  Indicated  that  It  is  more  drawn 
to  military  solutions  than  its  Immediate 
predecessors,  but  it  has  not  yet  attempted  a 
military  solution  to  any  specific  problem. 

On  a  number  of  pointa  the  Reagan  regime 
has  had  to  move  away  from  poaltlons  enun- 
ciated by  Reagan  the  candidate.  Whatever 
the  candidate  meant  about  raising  the  level 
of  relations  with  Taiwan,  the  president  has 
done  nothing  but  reassure  Peking.  Reagan 
as  candidate  was  much  more  sympathetic  to 
white  rule  in  South  Africa  than  he  has  thus 
far  been  as  president— an  ambiguity  that 
has  clearly  annoyed  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment. Halg'B  early  effort  to  transform  El 
Salvador  into  an  East-West  battleground 
has  been  quietly  abandoned,  at  least  for 
now.  Strong  skepticism  about  arms  control 
negotiations  has  had  to  yield  to  intense  Eu- 
ropean desires  to  see  them  continued. 

These  are  all  examples  of  how  interna- 
tional realities  now  restrict  any  American 
president's  freedom  of  action.  Reagan  and 
his  associates  seem  to  yearn  to  return  to  an 
era  when  America's  word  was  decisive  In  in- 
ternational affairs,  but  there  are  numerous 
other  governments  that  refuse  to  let  that 
era  be  revived. 

Nigeria  and  the  other  black  African  states 
can  and  will  Influence  American  policy 
toward  Southern  Africa.  Both  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli interests  will  continue  to  alter  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  the  Middle  East.  The  gov- 
ernment in  Peking  can  now  make  its  weight 
felt  in  Washington's  policy  deliberations. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  United  States; 
NATO  allies  can  be  crucially  important  to 
most  significant  American  undertakings  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  In  the 
Soviet-American  relationship. 

Western  Europe,  as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  alrtnady  discovered,  is  not  pre- 
pared for  a  policy  of  total  West-End  con- 
frontation. On  the  contrary,  a  confronta- 
tional American  line  is  likely  to  feed  the' 
very  real  pacifist  and  neutralist  strains  in 
European  thinking  that  most  alarm  today's 
West  European  leaders— and  should  alarm 
Americans,  too. 

The  Europeans  have  brought  this  message 
to  Waahington  and  delivered  It  to  traveling 
Reagan  administration  officials  in  Europe, 
they  have  conveyed  it  privately  and  publicly 
to  government  officials.  Journalists  and 
anyone  who  will  listen.  West  Europeans  are 
grownups  now;  they  are  worried  about  the 
developing  world,  about  Southern  Africa, 
about  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  and  about  all 
the  big  issues  of  the  day.  In  Europe  very 
few  of  these  look  like  simple  East- West  con- 
flicts. And  European  governments  wiU  not 
blindly  follow  an  American  policy  they  dis- 
agree with;  if  they  tried  they  could  easily 
lose  the  support  of  their  own  people. 

The  principal  European  lever  for  Influenc- 
ing American  ptolicy  In  the  near  future  may 
be  the  NATO  plan  to  modernize  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  by  deploying  new  Ameri- 
can missiles  that  can  reach  Soviet  territory 
with  Germany.  Italy,  Britain  and  perhaps 
other  countries.  NATO  has  only  agreed  to 
this  deployment  in  principle,  and  on  condi- 
tion that  strategic  arms  control  is  pursued 
with  Moscow  at  the  same  time. 

The  Reagan  administration's  desire  to 
look  tough  to  the  Russians  could  be  de- 
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stroyed  If  the  NATO  agreement  on  new  mis- 
siles were  to  (aU  apart.  The  Europeans  can 
be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  Influ- 
ence this  situation  affords  them.  (The  ad- 
mlnistratltm  may  also  throw  awajr  Its  tough 
Image  unflaterally  with  Its  dedalon  to  lift 
the  Soviet  gimin  embargo,  a  deeialon  that 
must  baffle  the  Soviets  but  deUght  them 
too.) 

Even  on  matters  In  the  American  back- 
yard, the  Europeans  will  be  heard  from. 
During  the  Haig-sponsored  furor  over  El 
Salvador,  for  example.  West  Germany's 
conservative  and  hard-line  party,  the  Cluls- 
tian  Democratic  Union,  forcefully  diaaasod- 
ated  Itself  from  the  RMgan  administration. 
The  president  of  El  Salvador.  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte,  la  himself  a  Christian  Democrat  to 
whom  the  Oeiman  ChrMian  Democrats 
feel  fraternal  ties.  It's  a  nice  example  of 
how  complicated  the  nutdem  world  can  be. 

Last  year  Ronald  Reagan  told  The  WaU 
Street  Journal:  "Let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
The  Soviet  Union  underlies  all  the  unrest 
that  is  going  on.  If  they  weren't  engaged  in 
this  game  of  dominoea,  there  wouldn't  be 
any  hot  spots  In  the  world." 

Ronald  Reagan  has  not  been  a  very  visible 
figure  in  the  first  100  days  of  his  adminla- 
tratlon's  foreign  policy.  His  principal  omtri- 
bution  has  been  rhetoricaL  The  tough  rtiet- 
orlc  he  has  used  has  suggested  that  he 
really  believes  the  view  he  gave  to  The  Wall 
Street  JoiunaL 

If  he  doea.  and  if  that  sort  of  unqualified 
anti-SovietIsm  becomes  the  basis  of  Rea- 
gan's foreign  policy,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
qMctacularly  unsuccessful  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  even  If  the  administration 
does  eventually  get  Its  act  together.  A 
United  States  government  that  attributes 
(for  example)  the  Palestinian. problem,  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  the  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence In  Namibia  and  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines  entirely  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
machinations  is  doomed  to  diplomatic  fail- 
ure. 

Yet  this  is  the  line  Secretary  Halg  seemed 
to  adopt  when  he  described  a  communist 
"hit  list  .  .  for  the  ultimate  takeover  of 
Central  America,"  of  which  "the  seizure  of 
Nicaragua"  was  the  first  stage.  Remarks  like 
that  one  sound  like  determined  simplifica- 
tion or  sloppy  thinking.  So  did  Haig's  com- 
ment on  the  day  of  the  attempted  military 
coup  in  Spain  that  this  was  "an  internal 
matter"  for  the  Spanish.  Halg  had  to  spend 
a  day  in  Spain  this  month  trying  to  p^ch 
up  the  damage  that  one  caused  by  reassur- 
ing the  Spaniards  that  this  administration 
really  does  care  about  the  fate  of  Spanish 
democracy. 

Or  listen  to  the  words  of  the  ubiquitous 
senior  official  who  travels  with  secretaries 
of  state  on  their  world  trips  (if  he  has  the 
same  Identity  in  this  administration  that  he 
had  in  the  last  two,  his  name  is  Alexander 
Halg).  This  was  the  comment  the  high  offi- 
cial made  as  BalTs  plane  left  the  Middle 
East  earlier  this  month: 

"There  wasn't  a  place  we  went  that  there 
wasn't  a  profound  lack  of  ccmfldenoe  in  the 
United  States,  longstanding  doubts  about 
America's  staying  power.  Its  leadeiahlp  .  .  . 
and  above  all  Its  willingness  to  stand  up  to 
Soviet  aggression.  And  the  minute  we  ad- 
dressed these  issues  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
was  clear  that  the  United  States .  .  .  intends 
to  reassert  its  global  responsibilities  and  re- 
gional rewonaibilitiea,  to  maintain  consist- 
ent and  reliable  policies  .  .  .  and  to  indulge 


in  a  dialogue  in  which  their  views  are  con- 
sidered in  the  formulati<m  of  our  own 
policy,  this  automatically  turned  each  ol 
our  hosts  Into  an  entirely  different  mood 
and  attitude." 

If  improvlnf  America's  position  in  the 
wortd  Is  as  easy  as  that,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration faces  the  rosiest  of  (Uplomatlc  fu- 
turea.  The  suvldon  persists,  though,  that 
the  real  prospects  aren't  that  good.* 


SFEXHAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  conaeat,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JomfSTOH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Brhxthk.  for  30  minutes.  April 
30. 

Mr.  BcTHina,  for  30  minutes.  May  1. 

Mr.  CoKCOBAM.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoHABLE.  for  60  minutes,  April 
30. 

Mr.  Walksr.  for  60  minutes.  April 
30. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SuHiA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  St  Okuuih.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzou.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Okamm.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HuGHB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roonro.  for  5  minutes,  on  April 
30. 

tSx.  Seibbbuhg.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiics  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoHHSTOH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MABm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  LAGOMABsnfo  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Obadisom. 

Mr.  KnnnrEss. 

Mr.  Priup  M.  CTbane. 

Mr.  I^BoumxiEB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.jEnBiBS. 

Mr.  Damriieter. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Obeeh. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  RiTDO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Dbbibb. 

Mr.  Dbbwihski. 

Mr.  McKntHET. 


Mr.  Embbt. 

Mr.  Whttehubbt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SmnA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter ) 

Mr.  F^UHK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 
Mr.  MOAKLBT. 

Mr.  HAMiLTOir. 

Mr.  ECKABT. 

Mr.  Stwab. 
Mr.  OuABim. 

Mr.  Tatboh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Phillip  Bubtoh. 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Stabk  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DE  LncK). 

Mr.  Stokes  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Aspnr. 

Mr.  MunsH  in  two  instances. 
Bfr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Conybbs  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Skeltoh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Richmohd. 
Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  McHucH. 
Mr.  Edoab. 

Mr.  FiTHIAH. 

Blr.  Luken. 

tSx.  LowBY  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Dysoh. 
Mr.  St  Gebmaih. 

Ml.  Long  of  Blaryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  195.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War 
II;  to  the  Ckunmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

BIr.  SUNIA.  liCr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'cl<x:k  and  29  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  April  30.  1981.  at 
11  ajn. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, and  miscellaneous  report  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, concerning  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  U.S.  dollars  utUised  by 
them  during  the  first  quarter  of  calen- 
dar year  1981  in  connection  with  for- 
eign travel  pursuant  to  Public  Ijiw  95- 
384  are  as  follows: 
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EXECUTIVE  COMBCUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1231.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiaskm.  tranamittinc  a 
report  on  the  Commiakm's  admlniitntkm 
of  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  19M,  pursuant  to  5 
UJ3.C.  553b(J):  to  Uie  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

1232.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
traUve  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmittinc  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  authoriaOion  for  the  Con- 
tract Servioea  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  Act  of  1978;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Senrioes,  transmitting  a  pro- 
spectus proposing  alterations  at  the  U.S. 
Appraisns  Stores.  Boston,  liasa.  pursuant 
to  section  7(a)  of  tlie  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
10M.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Tranaoortatian. 

1234.  A  letter  from'  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  tranamitttaig  a 
draft  of  proposed  legialation  to  oonaoUdate 
Fedoal  granta  to  Statea  for  aodal  servioea. 
to  eliminate  unneoeaaaiy  reatrlctlona  on 
those  prograaia  and  inereaae  flexibility  in  a 
State's  exoxloe  of  its  responsibility  tat  pro- 
gram adminktration.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educar 
tion  and  Labor.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

1235.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  at  the  United  Statea.  tranamit- 
ting  a  repOTt  on  the  need  to  extend  health- 
care aervices  to  people  in  rural  areaa  of  aev- 
eral  developing  oountriea  <ID-81-a4.  Apr.  28. 
IMI):  Jointly,  to  the  Committeee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Foreign  Atf  aiia. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  at  the  United  States,  tranarait- 


PUBUCBIIil^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXQ,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  itAr>WAi#- 
HJl.  329S.' A  UU  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  establlah  the  Prisraier  of 
War  Medal;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Servioea.- 

ByBEREUTEIl: 
HJt.  3299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  that  lieneflte  a^iich  are 
recdved  under  cafeteria  plana  and  irtiich 
are  not  subject  to  income  tax  shall  not  be 
subject  to  sodal  security  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER  (for  himaelf ).  Mr. 
Snua.  Mr.  Folxt.  Mr.  Rum.  Mr. 
WnxiAna  of  Montana.  Mr.  HAiotxa- 
SCHMIJT.  Mr.  CLAOSxa.  Mr.  Evams  of 


KIBA 


1 21  ion. 


ting  a  report  on  fictitious  tax  d^xisit  claims 
(GOD-81-45.  Apr.  28.  1981):  JoinUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
"nONS 

Under  (dause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  ocMumittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prober  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLUNG:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resoluticm  134.  Resolutimi  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  tlie  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  reVtadng  the  con- 
grrssional  budget  for  the  U.8.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth  the 
congrwiakwial  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and 
1984  (Rept.  No.  97-26).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


Indiana,       Mr.       Kooovsk.      Mr. 

MoxTHA.  Mr.  McDoBALB.  Mr.  Srunp, 

Mr.  HAMSxa  of  Idaho.  Mr.  aa  u 

QucuL,   Mr.   iMATB.   at  Texaa.   Mr. 

FoauA.    Mr.    Siaawaam— .    Mr. 

KasMO,  Mr.  Qoiubi.  Mr.  Hpcocast. 

Mr.  RoBona  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 

EaoxT.  Mr.  Aamoai.  Mr.  SxAVGa- 

LAim.  Mr.  Wbbb  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 

D'AMOuaa.  Mr.  Micbou.  Mr.  S^bst. 

Mr.   SaaiiHi.   itr.   JooDnma.   Mr. 

Srraaa.  Mr.  Roaan  W.  Dabib..  Ja, 

Mr.  Dnacui.  Mr.  Tatumi.  Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Sounioa.  Mr.  YoDac  of  Alaaka. 

Mr.    Maaiaag.    Mr.    Hams.    Mr. 

HuTTO.  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Miaaourt  Mr. 

LoTT.  Mr.  Pbxi.  Mr.  GnwaicH.  Mr. 

Gnaoas.  Mr.  Jvnuxa.  Mr.  «T"*— « 

Mr.   AsHBBOOOi.    Mr.    Hsmooi.   Mr. 

WATKon,  Mr.  EBWABna  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Cldmbi.  Mr.  Taskmi.  Mr. 

Datol  B.  Cbahk.  Mr.  Fblbb.  Mr. 

ELutiaxiT.     Mr.     Duaaaaoa.     Mr. 

EvAaa  of  Georgia.  Mr.  BAaaaaa,  Mrs. 

Hou.  Mr.  Chafpix.  Mr.  «»»«-«  Mr. 

AnoMBom.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Oob- 

LO»  of  Texas.  Mr.  HuaaABB.  Mr. 

Wrnnar.  Mr.  Ooboobab.  Mr.  Gol»- 

WAiBU  Mr.  WHRAaBU  Mr.  CBau. 

Mr.    EmisB.   Mr.    MoCdbbt.    Mr. 

Davu.  Mr.  MTBa.  Mr.  Chbbkt.  Mr. 

PATMAa.  Mr.  Raball.  Mr.  Albobka. 

Mr.    EMBBOB.    Mr.    Baviu,    Mr. 

Miubb  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CRArmi,  Mr. 

Bbbxbici.  Mr.  SMrb  at  Oregon.  Mr. 

MiTCBXLL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nxlu- 

GAa.  Mr.  Draoa.  Mr.  LaBuuiimna. 

Mr.  TaiTiaB,  Mr.  Oiuiab.  and  Mr. 

Shusbou: 
HJt.   3300.   A  MU  to  protect   firearaw' 
owners  oonstltutlanal  rigdlita.  dvfl  Ubcftiea. 
and  rl^t  to  privacy,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOWEN  (f«M-  himaelf.  Mr.  aa 

LA     OABSA.     Mr.     StAaOBLABBu     Mr. 

HucxABT.  Mr.  OoBLiio.  Mr.  Ajrbo- 
BT.  Mr.  Snaaoua.  Mr.  Hatcbb.  Mr. 
Jcnna  of  Tameaaee.  Mr.  Whulbt. 
Mr.    Moaanmi.    Mr.    Fd«ua.    Mr. 
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txrx.  Mr.  Loao  of  Louialana.  Mr. 
Mn.  BoQos.  Mr.  Axaxa. 
Mr.  Bbol.  Mr.  PAjniTA.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  AUKWTA.  Mr.  Ftfio.  Mr.  TAumi, 
Mr.  ROBMB.  Mr.  Domuii  of  North 
DskoU.  Mr.  lUwi.w.  Mrs.  Skitb  of 
Nataraika.  Mr.  Moou.  Mr.  Lirmo- 
noii,  Mr.  McCouuM): 
HJl.  3301.  A  biU  to  MtkbUah  a  kMn  pro- 
gram for  tbe  purpose  of  in«int«lntng  a 
Ttable   domertte   misar-produclnfl    Induatry 
and  aaurtnc  adequate  auppUea  of  sugar  at 
■table  prioea  for  oonaumers  and  users:  to  the 
Ooountttae  on  Agrteutture. 
By  Mr.  BROTHIUj: 
HJL  3303.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  revision  of 
Um  miUtarT  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  cer- 
tain retbed  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  were  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
between  October  1.  IMS.  and  October  1. 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioes. 
By  Mr.  DANIBL  B.  CRANK 
HJL  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
criminal  ^«"*"g«  of  and  assaults  against  dvU 
Federal  offleers  and  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judidary. 

By  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE: 
HJl.  3304.  A  bill  to  repeal  UUe  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act  pertaining  to  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards for  automobiles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commeroe. 

By   Mr.   ORAMM   (for   himself.   Mr. 
OoacoaAii.  Mr.  BaoTHnx.  Mr.  Wiirr- 
TJUOB.  Mr.  Rrma.  Mr.  DAmmirrau 
Mr.  Taukx.  and  Mr.  Masiqak): 
HJl.  3305.  A  bUl  to  remove  artificial  im- 
pediments on  the  use  of  natural  gas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sphkb.  Mr.  DsaaicK.  Mr.  Campsxll. 
Mr.  HAKTinTT.  and  Mr.  NArm): 
HJR.  3306.  A  bUl  to  encourage  corpora- 
tions to  donate  certain  historical  fUm  to 
educational  organisations  by  increasing  the 
limit  on  the  charltatde  contribution  deduc- 
tion of  swh  corporations;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas: 
HJC  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  minimum 
number  of  hospital  and  nursing  home  beds 
in  medical  faculties  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

ByMr.  IfWIS: 
HJl.  330g.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Argicul 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1M9  to  terminate  marketing 
quota  and  price  support  programs  applica- 
ble to  peanuts;  to  the  Committee  on  AgrI- 
cuttiurc* 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Oucxiia*): 
HJt  3309.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ustament  of  a  National  ArgicnltunU  Cost  of 
FrodncUon  Standards  Review  Board:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  3319.  A  bil]  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Foreign  Investmoit  Control  Commission  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  foreign  ownership  con- 
trol or  management  control,  through  direct 
piirrhaar,  in  whole  or  part;  from  acquiring 
securltiea  of  certain  domestic  Issuers  of  se- 
eurltlea:  from  acquiring  certain  domestic  Is- 
suers of  securities,  by  merger,  tender  offer, 
or  any  other  means;  control  of  certain  do- 
meatle  corporations  or  Industries,  real 
estate,  or  oCber  natural  resources  deemed  to 
be  vttal  to  the  economir  security  and  nation- 
al defense  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


HJl.  3311.  A  bill  to  create  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Foreign  Investment 
Control  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama' 

HJl.  3313.  A  blU  to  amend  section  1751  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
a  mandatory  death  penalty  for  the  assassi- 
nation or  attempted  assassinaUon  of  the 
President,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LojAM): 

HJl.  3313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
lieaslng  Act  of  1930,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affaln.  

By  Mr.  WUITKUURST: 

H.R  3314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  to  local  governments  for  property 
exempt  from  property  taxation  under  Fed- 
eral law  which  Is  located  within  the  Jurlsdlc- 
Uon  of  the  local  government  and  owned  by 
the  United  States,  a  foreign  government,  or 
an  IntemaUonal  organization:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  crarolina: 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemorating  the  American  Red  Cross 
upon  its  centennial:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.    

By  Mr.  PORTER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resoluUon 
recommending  certain  acUons  to  be  taken  to 
further  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.  Res.  132.  ResoluUon  designating  May  3 
as  "Polish  ConsUtutlon  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SOLARZ: 

H.  Res.  133.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  that 
the  lifting  of  martial  law  In  the  PhiUpplnes 
Is  a  poslUve  development  and  that  this  step 
should  be  followed  by  further  progress 
toward  the  restoraUon  of  democracy  In  that 
naUon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  RAHALL: 

HJl.  3315.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Moun- 
taha  Bou-Assall  Saad;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary^ 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAT: 

HJl.  3316.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
R.  Grimm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

HJt  3317.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Joseph  Mottard:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  484:  Mr.  Rosa. 

HJt  911:  Mr.  Ajrraoirr  and  Mr.  Davis. 

HJt  1005:  Mr.  Robbkts  of  South  Dakota 
and  Mr.  WAioaxa. 

HJt  1445:  Mr.  DaawniSKi. 


HJt  1539:  Mr.  WiuiiauMT,  Mr.  Sawtou 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Laoomaksiwo,  Mr.  Wbbi  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Wnm,  Mr.  BArAMS.  Mr. 
KsAinn.  BCr.  Htsb.  Mr.  Foasmx.  Mr.  Ros- 
■ns  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  D'AMOima,  Mr. 
PoBTBU  Mr.  EnsL,  Mr.  Bahmaii.  Mr. 
HonoK,  Mr.  Stehhoiji.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Fisa.  Mrs.  Roukima.  Mr.  Jir- 
pans.  Mr.  Roussilot,  Mr.  Wtux.  Mr. 
Doim.  Mr.  Jamb  K.  Cotwb,  Mr.  Bbaso.  Mr. 
RiTRK.  Mr.  HuoHm,  Mr.  ds  la  Oabsa.  Mr. 
FBAax,  Mr.  Pima,  Mr.  JomTSTOR,  Mr. 
Omaaa,  Mr.  Dowcam,  Mr.  Tkiblb.  Mr.  Evams 
of  Delaware,  Mrs.  wwin—  |fr.  Pnup  M. 
Ckanx.  Mr.  CAaMAK,  Mr.  Nkal,  Mr.  Bak- 
naxs,  Mr.  GuroaicR,  Mr.  BiaiuTxa,  Mr. 
Sbahnoii.    Mr.    BCatsoi,    and    Mr.    Damrk- 


HJl.  1723:  Mr.  Simom. 
HJl.  1765:  Mr.  Taukx. 
HJl.   1964:  li<r.  SxHSKNaaxmrxa  and  BCr. 

OOODUItO. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  FaxinxL.  Mr.  Ooldwatxx, 
Mr.  UOALL,  Mr.  laxLAND,  Mr.  Stakk,  lAr. 
RosxxT  W.  Damixl.  Ja.,  Mr.  Dixom,  Mr. 
AuConf,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Wal- 
OKXH,  Mr.  MoAKixr,  Mr.  Foiu>  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  DoaMAM  of  California,  and  Mr.  IDrxixb. 

HJt  3039:  Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  2069:  Mr.  Evars  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
DOUCHKRTY.  Mr.  MlIXKR  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Emo- 
usR.  Mr.  WHrrxHTTitsT.  Mr.  Buaoxxxx.  Mr. 
BxmfXTT,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Kooov- 
SBK.  Mr.  WxBxa  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Coluns 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Blamchaxd,  Mr.  I^Boutiixixr, 
Mr.  KxMT,  and  Ms.  ManasKi. 

HJt  2172:  Mr.  Cliroxx. 

H.R.  2173:  Mr.  HxrrxL,  Mr.  Jxrkirs,  and 
Mr.  DuRCAR. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  MrrcRXLL  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

HJl.  2262:  Bir.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana. 

HJl.  2315:  Mr.  OiRR,  Mr.  Solakz,  and  Blr. 
DoxRAR  of  California. 

HJl.  2512:  Mr.  Edoax,  Mr.  Walkkr,  and 
Mr.  WALcaxR. 

HJl.  2588:  Mr.  Schkukr.  Bdr.  Mttkpht,  Mr. 
CoRYXxs,  Mr.  Bakrxs.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Prark,  Mr.  Edwaxds  of  California.  Mr. 
Faxy.  Mr.  Fazio,  Bi4r.  Pxtpxh.  Mr.  Pithiar, 
Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Wtskr,  Mr.  MrrcHXix  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Woltk,  Mr.  Bkodhxao,  Mr. 
DoxRAR  of  California.  Mr.  Bkrjamir,  and 

Mr.  BXDKLL. 

H.R.  2934:  Mr.  Bxaxd.  Mr.  Durcar,  Mr. 
CoLLiRS  of  Texas,  lilr.  Oilmar,  Mr.  Jamxs 
K.  CoTRX,  Mr.  DB  LA  Oaxza.  Mr.  Forstthx, 
Mr.  Wnnt,  Mr.  Laoomaxsiro,  Mr.  NAnxa, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Pxrwick.  Mr.  MrrcHXLL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Robxxt  W. 
Darixl,  Jk.,  Mr.  EvARS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lc- 
BouTiLLixa,  Mr.  Hoktor,  Mr.  Jorrsior.  Mr. 
CoaxAOA,  Mr.  WHiiXHuasT.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
SARmn.  and  Mr.  Buxgxrxx. 

HJl.  2963:  Mr.  Hxxtxl,  >Cr.  DxawniSKi, 
Mr.  Bxdxll,  Mr.  Lojar,  Mr.  Edgak.  Mr. 
Knjux.  Mr.  Coxxaoa.  Mr.  Nxal,  Mr.  Okjdkr- 
soR,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Frark, 
Mr.  FxxRZXL.  BCr.  Dascblx.  Mr.  Verto.  and 
Mr.  Hamiltor. 

HJt  3067:  Mr.  Fixlos. 

HJ^.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Bxdxll,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
CoLKMAR,  Bfr.  Dorr.  Mr.  Extkl,  Mr.  Evars 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Faosr,  Mr.  Lnr- 
iROSTOR,  Mr.  OaxxsTAX.  Mr.  Railsback,  and 
Mr.  LoKPFLxa. 

HJ.  Res.  238:  Mr.  Clauskr.  Mr.  Moxpht, 
and  Mr.  Knnxx 

H.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bapalib,  Mr. 
BxRXDiCT,  Mr.  BxaxuTxa.  Mr.  Blilxy,  Mr. 
BxowR  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Bxothill.  Mr.  Bux- 
GXRxa,  Mr.  Butlxk.  Mr.  Campbxll.  -  Mr. 
Chxrxy,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Collirs  of  Texas, 
Mr.  COKCORAR,  Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Coyrx.  Mr. 
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CxAio.  Mr.  Ronn  W.  Dahob,  Ja,  Mr.  IXui- 
■XMsrai.  Mr.  Dkkaxb,  Mr.  nriysxMa.  Mr. 
DBWUwai.  Itt-.  BMnaoa.  Mr.  Bmbt.  Mr. 
Erbahl,  Mr.  BusnoaM,  Mr.  Evam  of  Dela- 
ware. Mrs.  FXBWicK.  Mr.  FBua.  Mr.  FIrb- 
LXT.  Mr.  FoksmK  Mr.  FkBnBL.  Mr. 
OiLMAR,  Mr.  OxaoBicH.  Mr.  OaAusoR.  Mr. 
OxBoo,  Mr.  OauBAM.  Mr.  Gunaaoai.  Mr. 
Harsbr  of  Utah.  Mr.  Haxxriit.  Mr. 
HxRBOR.  Mr.  BiLxa.  Mr.  Hoan»,  Mr.  J0- 
pRixs.  Mr.  JoHmroR.  Mr.  Laoomaxsiro.  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  LxBooTiLUB.  Mr.  Isn.  Mr.  Lnr- 
nrasioR,  Mr.  Ldopuol  Mr.  Lowxar  of  Call- 
fomla.  Mr.  LniraacR.  Mr.  McCumr.  Mr.  Mo- 
Closkxt,  Mr.  MoCollom.  Mr.  MCDorald. 
Mr.  McEwxR.  Mr.  MoGXAlB.  Mr.  McKiR- 
RBT.  Mr.  Maouar.  Mr.  MAixni  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Maxtir  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mirm., 
Mr.  MiLLD  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Moon.  Mr.  Moox- 
HXAD,  Mr.  O'BtuxR,  Mr.  Paxsxs.  Mr.  Pash- 
ATAR.  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Pxixcbaxs,  Mi.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  RiRALOo,  Mr.  RoasxTS  of  Kansas. 
B^.  Rooxxs,  Mr.  Roussblot,  Mr.  Sawtxx, 
Mr.  SxRSXRRxaiRxx,  Mr.  Skaw,  Mr.  Skxxr, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Smrr  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr.  Staroxlarb,  Mr. 
Startor  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Statoii  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Tati/ml  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Walkxr,  Mr.  Wbbxr  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wxbxx 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Whiuhuxsi,  Mr.  Wnm, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Tourq  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Bailby  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Kbmp,  Mrs.  Maxtir 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Couxrxa. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  CoR.  Rxs.  115 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  everything  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  I-REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  TEAR  1961 

Sxc.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  H.  Con.  Res.  448  of 
the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1, 1980. 

Sac.  102.  (sMl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  Is  $600,300,000,000  and  the 
net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$9,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $710,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appeopriatc  level  of  total  budget 
outUys  is  $655,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  condlUons  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $54.990.000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  ta  $997,100,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  aoconlingly  be  increased  is 
$9,400,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
llgaUons  for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $71,300,000,000,  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  is  $85,300,000,000 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $66,300,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 


of  total  tMdget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  sutaaection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congrem 
hereby  deteimlnes  and  declares  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  L  1980.  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  esflmatert  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  as  f  (rilows: 

(I)  National  Defense  (060): 

(A)  New      budget      authority.      $180. 

700^)00,000: 

(B)  Olltli^  $163,100,000,000. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $11,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (380): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,500,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,850,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (4S0): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,300,000,000. 

(10)  EducaUon.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,500,000,000. 

(II)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,600,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$249,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $229,600,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneHts  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,100,000,000. 

(14)  AdminixtraUon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,550,000,000. 

(15)  Ooieral  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000; 
<B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  (jeneral  Puriioee  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,200,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (930): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,300,000,000. 

TITLE  n-^uarriNG  forth  the  con- 

ORESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEARS  1983.  1983.  AND 
1984 

Sac.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a>  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  iieginnlng  on  Octolier  1, 
1981- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues   ta    $650,300,000,000    and    the    net 


amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levd  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$51,300,000,000; 

(2)  tbe  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authortty  is  $730,290,000,000: 

(3)  tbe  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUays  is  $643,780,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  suririus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  oondttlans  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $6.SS0,000XW0  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,039,850,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is 
$36,750,090,000. 

Sac.  SOX  Based  cm  allocatifMis  of  the  ap- 
propriate levd  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section  301  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congrem  hereby  determlnm 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Cmigresalonal  Budget  Act  of  19T4  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  tiiig«"n'ng  on  October  1. 
1981.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  bu<|get 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$309,480,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $172,080,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,470,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,770,000,000. 

(3)  Genoal  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,530,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,230,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  vaXitatity,  $4,780,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $4,430,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,340,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,340,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budgK  authority.  $5,030,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,930,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Hwwing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,330,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,130,000,000. 

(8)  TranspOTtatkm  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,080,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,430,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,170,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,030,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,740,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23J90.000.000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,430,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $69,430,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$350,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $330,150,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Senrices  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23.7a0AM.OOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,070,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budgK  authority.  $3,760,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3^60.000.000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budgK  authority.  $4,480,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,380,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assletanrr 
(850): 

(A)  New  budgK  authwity.  $6,330,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $6^30.000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
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(A)  New  bodvrt  MiUxirttjr.  $80,060,000,900; 

(B)  OutlifB.  tMJM.000.000. 

(A)  Htm  budgK  MiUMrtty.  91.900.000.000: 

(B)  OnttVB.  9MO.0OO.0OO. 

(19)  UBdMilbuted  OffMtttnc  Raeetpto 
(900): 

(A)  Nnr  budtet  authorltar.  -932.060.000.000: 

(B)  Ootteyi.    ■99X060.990.000. 
an.  (a)  Thm  to  MUbltohed  a  oon- 

VMenl  credit  budget  for  ftocal 
19tt  of  vtilcb  the  epproprUte  leveto  of 
ri  credit  aettrtty  for  ftocal  year 
Mtlare— 

(1)  new  direct  Umui  oMlfaUone. 
99M9t.090.000: 

<9)  new  pftaary  loan  fuarantee  eonuiiit- 
BMOta.  9nj99J0«.000  and 
(9)  new  aaeandary  loan  luarantee  ooaunlt- 

(b>  Baaed  on  attoeattaie  of  the  approprl- 
ato  levelB  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  aa 
aK  fb>th  In  paraonph  ( 1 )  of  thto  aubaectlon. 
the  apprepttate  lereto  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
"1T**"~.  new  primary  loan  tuarmntee  oom- 
mltmenta.  and  new  aeooodary  loan  fuaran- 
tee ooounltmenU  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory ai«  aa  ftdlowa: 

(1)  Matlanal  DefeMe  (090): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUsatkma. 

9000.000.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coramlt- 
menta.  990.000.000; 

(C)  New  aeooodary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  9900.000.000JMO. 

(2)  Intematloaal  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
99.390.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  99>tt.990.000: 

(C)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  ccnn- 
mttmenta.  9000.000.000.000. 

(9)  Oeneral  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ocy(a90): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

9000.000.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coounlt- 
menta.  9900.000.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  9909.000.000.000. 

(4)  teergy  (970): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
9703,000.000.900: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta.  93.94S.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  9000.000.000.000. 

(9)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(900): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coounit- 
menta.  9000.000.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmcnta.  9000.000.000.000. 

(9)  Agrleulture  (390): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
97J39.090.000; 

(B)  New  prtanary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  93.4314MW.0OO; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 99OO.0OO4NM.O0O. 

(7)  Commeroe  and  Housing  Oedlt  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
913.990.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  999.733.000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mttaaents.  994.309.000.000. 

(9)  Tranaportaion  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
919t.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommit- 
,  91.149.000.000: 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  934.900.000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (499): 

(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonunlt- 
menta,  979.000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltmenta.  9000.000.000.000. 

(10)  Bducatlon.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Serrloea  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
9900.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 9AJOO.0OO.0OO: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $800,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (880): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$93,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $000,000,000,000. 

(13)  Income  Security  (900): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
menta.  $14,793,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giuirantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $000,000,000,000. 

(15)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$21,800,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  seccmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$145,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (020): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $000,000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(c)  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
PreaideDt  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 


propriations prooeas,  should  limit  In  ftoeal 
year  1993  the  off-budget  lending  aeUvlty  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $33,700,000,000  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activl^  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33300.000.000  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$78JMM.0OO.0OO  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $64,790,000,000. 

Sk.  304.  The  Congreas  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  leveto  for  ftoeal  yean  1983 
and  1994— 

(1)  the  recommoided  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues to  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1993:  $709,100,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1984: 9770.700.000.000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveto  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  to  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1093:  $000,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $000,000,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  to  aa  follows: 

Ftoeal  year  1983:  $788,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  9848.400.000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  to  as  f  oUowk 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $700,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $763,450,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget  which  to  appropriate  in  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000,  000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  +$8,250,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
to  as  f  oUowK 

Ftoeal  year  1983:  $1,062,450,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,080,800,000,000: 

and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  del>t  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  to  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $2,450,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $14,050,000,000. 
Sac.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1084  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$242380.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $209,280,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$278,080,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $238330.000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,320,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,420,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,870,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,820,000,000. 

(3)  General  science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,980,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,680,000,000. 
Ftoeal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,480,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,530,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1993: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4380,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,960,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,780,000,000: 
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(B)  Outlay*.  89380300300. 
(8)  Natural  Resouroea  and  ttivlranment 
(900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,940,000,000; 

(B)  OuUay*.  $8390,000.000. 
Ftoeal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  98.890.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $8,140,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1968: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,330,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $3380.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,080,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $3,480,000,000. 

(7)  Commetoe  and  HiHMing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,430,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3.380.000300. 
Ftoeal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4330.000300: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $3,090,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authOTlty.  918.680.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $17380.000.000. 
Ftoeal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18330.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $18.480300.000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,430,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $6,470,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,370,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $6330.000.000. 

(10)  Education.   Training.   Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $22,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authwity.  $22390.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $22,090,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $86,020,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $77370.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $95,030,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $86370.000.000. 

(12)  Inoxne  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$272350.000.000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $249,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 
$292350.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $266,050,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneHts  and  Services  (700): 
Ftoeal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,170,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $34,370,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1994: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,770,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $35,470,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  89.710.000.000; 

(B)  Outlay*.  $3,710,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,710,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $3,660,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Ftoeal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4380.000.000: 

(B)  OuUay*.  $3,980,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,430,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,330,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose  Ftoeal   Aaslstanre 
(880): 


Ftoeal  year  1969: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  96330300.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8330.000.000. 
Ftoeal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,630,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $8,470,000,000. 
(17)  Interest  (900): 
Ftoeal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budset  authority.  $82,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $83300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $82,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $82,400,000,000. 
<18)  AUowanoes  (030): 
Ftaoalyear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3350.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3360.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5.000300.000. 

(19)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipto 
(990): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-834380.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34350.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$37,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,400,000,000. 

Sac.  306.  The  auestlon  of  itwi^Ting  ig  a 
central  part  of  devekving  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  Federal  budget  to 
subject  to  IndfTing  either  eq>llclty  or  im- 
plicitly. Because  of  the  imporUnoe  of  the 
indexing  question  and  its  implication  for 
the  prooeas  of  Federal  budgeting,  it  to  the 
sense  of  the  Congreas  that  the  leadership  of 
botti  parties  should  form  a  bipartisan  ef f (Ht 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  <"«*>»<»»g 
reform  to  lie  Implemented  no  later  than 
fiacal  year  1983. 

TITLE      III— PROVIDING      RECONCILI- 
ATION INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Pakt  A— RaooHciLiATioii  ImTKOcnoirs 
Sk.  301.  Pursuant  to  secUon  301(bX2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(1)  the  House  (Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdlctkm  to  reduce  mending 
for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $6,735,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $7,153,000,000  in  out- 
lay*, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $7,771,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $7383.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$8398.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$8303.000.000  in  outlays: 

(3)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  recommend  i»ogram  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  vend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $17,740,000,000  In 
budget  auUiorlty  and  $17,738,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $17,670,000,000  In  budgK  authority 
and  $17,670,000,000  In  outlays  and  to  reduce 
stwiMlliig  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$17383.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$17,383,000,000  In  outlays; 

(3)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Ltfbor  shall  recommend  program 
diangea  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$13381.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$10333.000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spmd- 
ing  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by 
$14381.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$13368.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$17374300.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$16337.000.000  in  outlays; 

(4)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commooe     shall     recommend     program 


changes  In  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spmding  for  fiscal  year  1963  by 
$14.761360380  In  budget  authority  and 
$14306.000300  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by 
$15338300300  in  budget  authority  and 
$15364.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$14.643300300  in  budget  authority  and 
$16338.000.000  in  outlays: 

(5)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  recommend  program  fjiiig—  In 
laws  within  ite  Jurisdiction  to  rednee  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1963  by  $1.708300390  In 
outlay*,  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $1.778300300  in  outlaya.  and 
to  reduce  spenttng  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$1339.000.000  in  outlays 

(6)  the  House  Committee  on  Qovenunent 
Operations     shall     recommend     program 


changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdictloo  to 
reduce  spmding  for  fiscal  year  1963  by 
$153,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$153,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  t*"/**^ 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $153300300  in 
budget  authority  and  $183300300  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $15X000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  $15X000.000  In  outlays; 

(7)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shaU  reeommend  program 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurladietian  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$1,184.000300  In  budget  authority  and 
$738.000300  In  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $1.168360360  in 
budget  authority  and  8993300300  In  out- 
lay*, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1.1«300300  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,033.000300  in  outlays: 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Merdiant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  ttx  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$983,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$821.000300  in  outlays,  to  reduce  ■p^w'Wf 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $1.10X000300  in 
budget  authority  and  $1374.000300  in  out. 
lay*,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1376.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1385.000.000  in  outlays; 

(9)  the  House  Coounlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civfl  Service  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  Its  Jurtodlctlan  to 
reduce  mending  for  fiscal  year  1963  by 
$5,498,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5334.000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spendiiw 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $7365.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  $7,499.000300  In  oot- 
laya.  and  to  reduce  mending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $8,151,000,000  in  budget  autlKxIty 
and  $8,488,000,000  in  outlays: 

(10)  the  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportatian  shaU  recommend 
program  dunges  In  laws  within  Its  Jurtodie- 
tion  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $8380.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$4.13X000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  mpmnMw^ 
toft  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $6301300300  m 
outlays,  and  to  reduce  spcmllng  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by  88.650300300  In  outlays; 

(11)  the  House  Committee  on  Setenee  and 
Technology     shall     recommend     program 


(dumges  In  laws  within  lU  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  stwinlliig  for  fiscal  year  1883  by 
$760.000300  in  budget  authority  and 
$731300.000  In  outlays,  to  reduce  nieitdliig 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $773300.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $741300.000  In  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spmding  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $784300.000  In  budget  authority 
and  $766,000,000  in  outlays; 
(13)  tlie  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
shall  recommend  program  «-hM»gM  in 
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!•«■  wttlUn  Its  JurMkOon  to 
taw  for  flHtf  jmt  IMS  by  $M1.000.0M  tai 
buJiK  uttaMtty  Ukd  •4U.IM0.0M  tai  outr 
layai  to  radnee  hwimMih  for  the  flacaJ  year 
IMS  tav  iaMM.000  tai  budcet  Mithortty 
tai  KM.OM,MO  tai  oottayi.  and  to  radooe 
vondtaw  (or  Itaal  yav  ItM  by  M19.0M.M0 
tai  budet  Mithortty  and  $698,000,000  tai  out- 
iaya: 

(M)  the  Houw  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Atfatoa  shaU  raoommend  procnm  chaotes 
tai  la«a  wtthtai  tts  Jurtsdlctloo  to  reduce 
ipsndtaic  for  flseal  year  IMS  by  tOTl.000.000 
tai  budaat  airthortty  and  ttta.000.000  tai  out- 
lays to  reduce  spendtiMt  for  the  fiscal  year 
Ita  by  IMO.000.000  tai  budget  authority 
and  IM7.00e.000  tai  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spendtaw  for  fiscal  year  1M4  by 
•ljni.000.OM  in  budcet  authority  and 
•1.0M.000.0M  in  outlays: 

(14)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Moaaa  shaU  reoommend  procram  changes  in 
laws  wtthln  Its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  «end- 
taig  for  flseal  year  IMS  by  $«.4a3.0M.000  tai 
budcet  authority  and  $11.3aS.0M,0M  tai  out- 
lays, to  reduce  gtenrting  for  the  fiscal  year 
IMS  by  $10.4aS.OW.OOO  tai  budget  authority 
and  $l«jaS.0M.00O  tai  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  spewHng  for  fiscal  year  1M4  by 
$10.041.0MJM)0  tai  budget  authority  and 
$16JM.0M.0M  tai  outlays. 

8k.  SOX  Pursuant  to  aecUon  301(bX3)  of 
the  Budcet  Act- 

(1)  the  fli  iistf  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shaU  recommend 
Itrogram  changes  in  laws  within  tts  Jurisdlc- 
ticxi  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  M.T3S.000.0M  tai  budget  authority  and 
IT.1U.0M.0M  tai  outlays,  to  reduce  apendtaig 
for  the  fiscal  year  190  by  97.771.000.000  tai 
budget  authority  and  $7,583,000,000  tai  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $8J9e.0W.0OO  tai  budget  authority 
and  $8.SOS.0OO.0M  tai  outlays: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shaO  recommend  program  changes  tai 
laws  wtthln  Its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
taig  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $17,740,000,000  tai 
budget  authority  and  $17,738,000,000  tai  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spfwilng  for  the  fiscal  year 
19H  by  $17.070.0M.00O  tai  budget  authority 
and  $17.870.0M.000  tai  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  speiaiiiig  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$17jnj)M.0M  tai  budget  authority  and 
$l7jn.0M.0M  tai  ouUays: 

(3)  the  Benafe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroes  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram dianaes  tai  taiws  within  iU  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  speiMlliig  for  fiscal  year  1M3  by 
$7J30.0M,OM  tai  budget  authority  and 
$7.Sa8.0M.0M  tai  outlays,  to  reduce  apendtaig 
for  the  ftaal  year  19M  by  $7.783.000.0M  tai 
budcet  authority  and  $7.7M.0M.000  tai  out- 
laya,  and  to  reduce  speiitllng  for  flseal  year 
1984  br  $7.7t3.0M.0M  In  budget  authority 
and  $7.7S«4N0JMW  tai  outlays: 

(4)  the  flniBlr  Committee  on  Finance 
ShaU  reooBmend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  Ita  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  mending 
for  fIsEal  year  1983  by  $14.4M.0OO.OOO  tai 
budcet  authority  and  $19.4M.0M.0M  tai  out- 
lays, to  reduce  stwisUng  ttx  the  flseal  year 
19M  by  $14.008.0M.0M  In  budget  authortty 
and  $S1.0«3.0M.0M  tai  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  n— """t  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$14.808.8M,9M  tai  budget  authortty  and 
$ai.08a.888.M9  tai  outlays: 

(5)  the  aanatc  Oommlttee  on  Farrtgn  Re- 
lattwia  sfaafl  recommend  program  changes 
tai  lawa  wHhtai  Its  Juilsdlctlan  to  reduce 
ipendlnc  for  flseal  year  1983  by 
$3.488.8M.0M  In  outlaya.  to  reduce  spendtaig 
for  the  flseal  year  lOM  by  $1.7W.0M.000  tai 
ootlaya.  and  to  reduee  ijwmillng  for  flseal 
y«ar  1984  by  $1JM4MI0.0M  tai  ouUays: 
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(8)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  AftaliB  shall  recommend  program 
changes  tai  laws  within  IU  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  ^lending  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$8.074.000.0M  tai  budget  authority  and 
$S.988.0M.0M  in  ouUays.  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  ftocal  year  1983  by  $7.ftM.0M.0M  tai 
budget  authority  and  $7.5S7.0M.000  tai  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spendtaig  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $7.SM.0OO.OOO  tai  budget  authority 
and  $7.S87.000.000  tai  outlays: 

(7)  the  Bfnstf  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$13.933.0M.000  tai  budget  authority  and 
$11,511,000,000  tai  outlays,  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$18,935,000,000  tai  budget  authority  and 
$15.3M.00O.0O0  tai  ouUays.  and  to  reduce 
spendtaig  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$18,935,000,000  tai  budget  authority  and 
$1S.3W.OOO.OOO  tai  outlays: 

(8)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Environment  shall  recommend 
program  changes  In  laws  within  \ta  jurisdic- 
Uon  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1M2 
by  M.808.000.000  tai  budget  authority  and 
$2,668,000,000  tai  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  I9M  by  $4,480,000,000  tai 
outlays,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by  $4,480,000,000  in  ouUays; 

(9)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  JurisdicUon  to  reduce  spend- 
taig for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $591,000,000  tai 
budget  authority  and  $455,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $839,000,000  tai  budget  authority 
and  $806,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spendtaig  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $619,000,000 
tai  budget  authority  and  $598,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(10)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  recommend  program  changes 
In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
8pendta:ig  for  fiacal  year  1983  by  $971,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $932,000,000  In  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiacal  year 
1983  by  $950,000,000  tai  budget  authority 
and  $957,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiacal  year  1084  by 
$1,071,000,000  tai  budget  authority  and 
$1.0M.OOO.OOO  tai  outlays: 

Sec  303.  Not  later  than  June  IS.  1981.  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  snd  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendaUons  shall 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reooncHlaUon  bill  or  reaoluUon  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendaUons 
without  any  substanUve  revision. 

Past  B— Exroacnairr  Mkasuhss 

Sac.  311.  (a)  No  bill  or  resoluUon  provid- 
taig- 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1M2.  or 

(2)  new  apending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX3XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effecUve  tai  fiscal  year  1983- 

whlch  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  C^on- 
gress  has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  secUon  310  of 
such  Act.  and  on  any  recondliation  legisla- 
Uon  required  by  sudi  resolution. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  Mils 
and   reaolutlons   for   which   a   conference 


report  has  been  filed  in  either  House  prior 
to  flnal  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Pabt  C— iMPaovsD  AnmnaTBATiTB 
PaocBKnms 

Sac.  331.  Whereas  the  results  of  surveys  of 
the  Offices  of  the  Inspectors  Oeneral  and 
hearings  with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Inspectors  Oener- 
al of  the  Cabinet  departments  indicate  mis- 
management, indifference,  and  occasional 
abuse  of  public  trust  taa  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs:  whereas  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  indicataa  that, 
with  Improved  management  in  the  execuUve 
branch,  and  in  some  cases,  the  enactment  of 
leglalaUon  needed  to  provide  stronger  ad- 
mlnlBtraUve  procedures,  net  savings  from 
the  President's  budget  of  $4350.000.000  are 
achievable  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  addition- 
al sartngs  of  $8,150,000,000  are  achievable 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress,  that  the  newly  created 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  should 
prepare  comprehensive,  long-term  plans  en- 
compassing at  a  minimum  debt  collection, 
procurement  procedures,  resolution  of  audit 
findings,  and  the  other  areas  of  possible 
budget  savings  through  Improved  adminls- 
traUve  procedures  covered  by  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  that  necessary 
legislaUon  to  implement  these  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1981. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT: 

(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  reso- 
luUon shall  supersede  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1980. 

Sac.  2.  (aKl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $609,300,000,000.  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  Is 
$4,100,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $735,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $663,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $53,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $994,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  aivropri- 
ate  level  of  total  new  budget  authortty  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
aecUon.  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  secUon  3<M  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 1980. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$175,800,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $181,000,000,000. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 
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(S)  General  Sdenoe,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (3M): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  MJMO.OOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  M.aOO.OOO.OW. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7.1M,0M.00O: 

(B)  OuUays.  $10.400.0M.OOO. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay*.  $13,800,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $1,300.000.0M. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Hoiuing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7.3O0.0M.O0O; 

(B)  Outtaiys.  $3.800,OOO.OW. 

(8)  TransporUUon  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlaya,  $34,100,000,0M. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  M.SOO,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11.700.000,0M. 

(10)  Edud^on,  Training,  finployment 
and  Soctad  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authmlty,  $33,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,000,OM.OOO. 

(12)  Income  Security  (8M>: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$255,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $330,500,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $32,400,000,000. 

(14)  AdmtailstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(15)  Oeneral  Qovemment  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(16)  Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  M,200,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6.800.000,0M. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,200,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $77,300,000,000. 
(18)AUowances(920>: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offaetttaig  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-  $39,300,000  jOOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,300,000,000. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  C«igress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  secUon 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  IMl— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $717,700,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $777.90O.0M.00O: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $708,850,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  spproprlate  in  the  light  of 
ecommilc  condiUons  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $7,880,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  approfnlate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,080,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$65,900,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appnvri- 
ate  level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budgM  outlays  ss  set  f<»th  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
C^ongress  hereby  determines  and  dedarea 


pursuant  to  aectlan  MKa)  of  the  Coogres- 
siooal  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for  the  ftocal 
year  beginning  on  October  1.  IMI.  the  ap- 
IHoprlate  level  of  new  budget  authortty  and 
the  estimated  budget  ouUays  for  eaiA  major 
functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(I)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$196,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $186,600,000,000. 
(3)  Intonational  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  a«ieral  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 
(B>  OuUays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resoinces  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,100,000,000. 
(8)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,150,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Hotudng  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(8)  TTansportaUon  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,850,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,450,000,000. 
Education.    Training,    Employment    and 

Social  Sovloes  (500): 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,250,000,000; 
(B>  OuUays,  $34,400,000,000. 

(II)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,850,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $75,100,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$381,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $349,550,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  snd  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,500,000,000. 

(14)  AdminlstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,750,000,000. 

(15)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,450,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $89,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $89,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1  JOO.000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Recrtpts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$40,200,000,000: 

(BlOuOays.  -$40,200,000,000. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 
—Page        6,        line       8,        strike       out 
"$787,850,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  lieu  thereof 
-$787.9M,000,000". 

Page  6.  line  10.  strike  out 
"$714,550,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"714J05.000.000". 

Page  6.  line  13,  strike  out 
"-$3S.8W,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  lieu  there- 
of "-$25,855,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  25.  strike  out  "$6,050,000,000" 
and  taiaert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$6.3M.000.0OO". 


Page  9,  Une  1,  strike  out  "$6,150.0M,0M" 
and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$6,405,000,000". 

By  Mr.  FOWLER: 
—Page  8  Mat  8,  strike  out  "$787,650,000,000" 
and         insert         tai         lieu         thereof 
-$787,643,000,000". 

Psge  6.  Une  10.  strike  out 
"$714,550,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"$714,438,000,000". 
Page  6.  Une  13.  strike  out 
""$35,800,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  Vaenot 
'$35.4M,000.000-. 

Page  7,  Une  10,  strike  out  "$7^50.000.000" 
snd  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$7.M2,000.000". 

Page  7.  Une  11.  strike  out  "$7,050,000,000" 
and  taiaert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$7,363,000,000". 

Page  7.  Une  13.  strike  out  ""$6^00.000.000" 
and  insert  tai  lieu  thereof  '"$6,031/1004)00". 

Page  7,  Une  14.  strike  out  ""$6450.0M.OOO" 
and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  $6,628.0MA)0". 

Psge  7,  Une  16.  strike  out  '$8,090,000,000" 
and  insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  '"$7.900.0M.QOO". 

Page  7.  Une  17.  strike  out 
"$12,350,000,000"  and  taMert  tai  Ueu  thetvof 
""$12,070,000,000". 

Page  7,  Une  22.  strike  out  "$7.250.000XN)0" 
and  taisert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$7,100,000,000". 

Page  7.  Une  23.  strike  out  "$4,300,000,000" 
and  insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$4,150.0004)00". 

Page  7.  Une  25.  strike  out 
"$21,350,000,000"  snd  taisert  tai  Ueu  thneof 
""$21,250,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  1.  strike  out  "'$21.1M.0M.0M" 

and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$21,075.0004)00". 

Page  8.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$38,150,000,000" 

and  timext  in  Ueu  thereof  "'$38.400.0M.000". 

Page  8.  Une  8.  strike  out  "$39,400,000,000" 

and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$39,650,000,000". 

Page  34.  Une  4.  strike  out  "$3,030,000,000" 

and  insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$1,770,000,000". 

Page  34.  Une  5.  strike  out  ""$1  JIO.OM.OOO" 
and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$1.5W.0O0.00O". 

Page  36,  Une  6,  strike  out  '"$5,430,000,000" 
snd  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$5,5M.000.000". 

Page  38.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$5,534,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$5,674.0004)00". 

Page  30,  line  6.  strike  out  "'$5,770,000,000" 
and  Insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  '"$5,930,000,000". 

Page  30,  Une  7,  strike  out  ""$5,779,000,000" 
and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  ""$54)394)00.000". 

Page  30.  line  15.  strike  out 
""$1,360,000,000"  snd  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,019,000,000". 

Page  30.  Une  16.  strtke  out  ""$989,000,000" 
and  insert  tai  Ueu  thereof  ""$739,000,000". 
-Page        6.        Une       8.       strike       out 
"-$787,650,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
""$787,600,000,000". 

Page  6.  line  10.  strtke  out 
"-$714,550,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
-$714,510,000,000". 

Page  6.  Une  13.  strike  out 
"$35.8M.O0O.O00"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
""$35,580,000,000". 

Page  7.  line  23.  strike  out  "$4,300.0004100" 
and  inaot  tai  lieu  thereof  "$4,400.0004)00". 

Page  8.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$38,150.0004)00" 
and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$30,750,000,000". 
Page  8.  Une  8.  strike  out  "$39,400,000,000" 
snd  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof  ""$30,500,000,000". 
Page  8.  line  10.  strtke  out 
"$84,650,000,000"  and  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"$83,950,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  11.  strike  out 
""$74,450,000,000"  snd  taisert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"$73,150,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  13.  strtke  out 
"$378,400,000,000"  and  taiaert  tai  Ueu  thneof 
"$378,450,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  14.  strike  out 
"'$247,850,000,000"  snd  tanert  tai  Ueu  thereof 
""$247.7M.0M.O0O". 
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0.  line  16.  atrlke  out 
"IMjaO.MO.OOO"  UMl  taMert  in  lieu  thenof 
"in  MO  IWffl  (WW" 

PM»  11.  lliw  10.  itrike  out 
"It.lOO.OOO.OOO"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1«.400.000.«)0". 

Pace  11.  line  IS.  itilke  out 
"$iajM.00O.0OO"  UMl  ineert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"tlS.MO.OOO.OOO". 

Pt«e  la.  line  i  strike  out  "tSOO.OOO.OOO" 
and  iDiert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,060,000,000". 

Pace  ST.  Une  26.  itrike  out 
"»ajM.00O.00O"  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
"M.lSS.000.000". 

Pass  at,  itne  1.  atrlke  out  "$6,786,000,000" 
and  Inert  In  Ueu  thereof  *'$6.T$6.000.000". 

Pate  ».  Une  16.  atrlke  out 
~$Mtt.O0O.OOO"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 

"$4.a».oo«.ooo". 

Pace  at.  Une  16.  strike  out 
"tt.SM.OOt.OOO"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"tr.ltt.ttO.OtO". 

(As  "»»*»Mii^  by  the  Oramm-Latta  substl- 
tate.) 

—Page  6.  Une  8.  strike  out 
'^tt.100.000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"fltt.Otl.OOO.OOO". 

Pa«e  6.  Une  10.  strike  out 
••$ttt[J0O.00O.0OO"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6tt.ltl.000.000". 

Pace  6.  Une  13.  strike  out 
"$81300.000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$S8ittl.OOO.0OO". 

Pa«e  T.  Une  10.  strike  out  "$7,900,000,000" 
and  liMeft  In  Ueu  thereof  "$7,610,000,000". 

Pa«e  7.  Une  11.  strike  out  "$8,900,000,000" 
and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7.iat.000.000". 

Page  7.  Une  13.  strike  out  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  luert  m  Ueu  thereof  "$4,331,000,000". 

Pace  7.  Une  14.  strike  out  "$4,300,000,000" 
and  liMert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,978,000,000". 

Pace  7.  Une  18.  strike  out  "$7,900,000,000" 
and  taaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,680,000,000". 

Pace  7.  Une  17.  strike  out 
"$11,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$11,500,000,000". 

Pace  7.  Une  35.  strike  out 
"$a0.a0O.0OO.O0O"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$90,100,000,000". 

Paite  8^  Une  1.  strike  out  "$19,700,000,000" 
and  tiMert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$19,876,000,000". 

Pace  8.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$34,800,000,000" 
and  liMert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,000,000,000". 

Pace  8.  Une  8.  strike  out  "$35,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$38,100,000,000". 
—Pace  8.  Une  8.  strike  out 
"$788,100,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"8786,980.000,000". 

Pace  8,  Une  10,  strike  out 
"$8tt.a0O.0OO,0O0"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$«tt.lt6.000.000". 

Pace  8.  Une  13.  strike  out 
"$3«j00.000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$38.tttJWO.0OO". 

Pace  7.  Une  33.  strike  out  "$3,100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$3,160,000,000". 

Pace  t.  Une  7,  strike  out  "$34,800,000,000" 
and  Inert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$35,400,000,000". 

Face  8.  Une  8.  strike  out  "$35,700,000,000" 
and  baert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$36,400,000,000". 

Pace  8.  Une  10.  strike  out 
"$t3J0O.00O.00O"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$tl.t00.000.000". 

Pace  8.  Une  11.  strike  out 
"$73400.000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$73,000,000,000". 

Pace  8.  Une  13.  strike  out 
"$381,500,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$983,800,000,000". 

Pace  8.  Une  14.  strike  out 
"$341,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$94X000.000.000". 

Pace  8.  Une  35.  strike  out  "$6,600,000,000" 
and  inert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,160,000,000". 


t.  Une  1.  strike  out  "$6,400,000,000" 
and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,146,000,000". 

By  Ifr.  HEFNBR: 
— Page       6.        Une        8,        strike        out 
"8787,680,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowtax:  "$794,300,000,000"; 

Pace  0.  Une  10.  strike  out 
"8714.660,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$713,860,000,000": 

Page  8,  Une  13,  strike  out 
"-$36,600,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowinr  "-$24,700,000,000": 

Page  7.  Une  4.  strike  out 
"$319,800,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowbir  "$236,250,000,000"; 

Page  7.  Une  5.  strike  out 
"$189,750,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "$188,850,000,000"; 

Page  IS.  Une  31,  strike  out 
"$866,660,000,000"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "$869,650,000,000"; 

Page  IS.  line  23.  strike  out 
"$933,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$936,550,000,000": 

Pace  15.  Une  36.  strike  out 
"$779,500,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "$779,750,000,000": 

Page  16.  Une  1.  strike  out 
"$839,050,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$834,300,000,000"; 

Page  18.  Une  5.  strike  out 
"-$1,250,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "-$1,500,000,000"; 

Page  16,  Une  6.  strike  out 
"+$25,800,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowinr  "+$30,660,000,000"; 

Page  16,  Une  0,  strike  out 
'$1.094450.000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlnr  "$1,094,200,000,000"; 

Page  16,  Une  10,  strike  out 
"$1,096,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlnr  "$1,091,150,000,000"; 

Page  16,  Une  13,  after  "increase"  insert 
"or  decreased": 

Page  16,  Une  14.  strike  out 
"$34,860,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$35,100,000,000"; 

Page  16,  Une  15,  strike  out 
"$1,800,000,000"  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "-$3,050,000,000": 

Page  16.  Une  25,  strike  out 
"$255450,000,000"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "$359,650,000,000": 

Page        17.        Une        1.        strike        out 

$225,800,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$226,050,000,000": 

Page  17.  Une  4.  strike  out 
"$291450,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$294,850,000,000";  and 

Page       17,       Une       5.       strike       out 
"$980,450,000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "$365,600,000,000". 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 

(An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Concurrent  resolutkm  revlsinc  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States 

Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 

setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 

the  United  States  Oovemment   for  the 

fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984 

Reaolved  by  the  Houte  of  Repretentatlve* 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That— 
TITLE  I-REVISION  OF  THE  CX)NORE8- 

SIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  TEAR  1961 

Sac  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  House  CMicurrent 
Resolution  448  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980. 


Sac  102.  (aXl)  The  reoommended  level  of 
Federal  revenuea  Is  $603400.000.000  and  the 
net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenuea  should  be  decreased  is 
$8,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $719,060,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $660,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  la  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  is  -$56,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $994,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  aocordlncly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,500,000,000.  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  ta  $85,300,000,000, 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $66,300,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  aUocatlons  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 1980, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  functional  category  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $163,100,000,000. 

(2)  IntematkMial  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,600,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya,  $11,250,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,650,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (360): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budcet  authority.  $6450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportatkm  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,700,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Servioes  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $31,750,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $66,800,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$350450,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $327400.000.000. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Servioes  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,600,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4450.000.000. 
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(16)  General  Goverament  (tOO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  |t.l50.000,000. 

(B)  Outlay^  $4.900.000400. 

(16)  Geneml  Purpose  Flaeal  Aaalstanoe 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6400400.000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $8400.000.000. 
(17)Intereat(900): 

(A)  New  budcet  authority.  $79,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $79.000.000400. 

(18)  AUowaoees  (990): 

(A)  New  budcet  authority.  $1400400.000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsettinc  ReoeipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29400.000.000. 

TITLE  n-SnriNG  forth  the  CON- 
OREB8IONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEARS  1083.  1963,  AND 
1984 

Sac.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congreaakmal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  bednnlng  on  October  1. 
1981- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $657,800,000,000.  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  acgregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$51,300,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $764450.000.000. 

(3)  the  approiwiate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $688,800,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
whkh  is  appropriate  in  the  Ug^t  of  econom- 
ic condlUona  and  aU  other  relevant  factors 
is  -$31,000,000,000  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,060,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  acoordlngly  be  increased  is 
$65,900,000,000. 

Sk.  302.  Based  on  aUocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paracraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  aecttan  901  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congmslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
foUows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (OSO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$226.300.000400. 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUaya.  $11,200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7400.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  b«dget  authority.  $4400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authwity.  $7400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlai*.  $11400.000.000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5400,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Houdng  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  auth(»tty.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(8)  TransportaUon  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,900,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $19,700,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Servioes  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83400.000,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $73400.000.000. 
(19)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  auth(Mlty, 
$961400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $341,300,000,000. 

(13)  Veteran  BenefiU  and  Servioes  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34400.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,060,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6400,000.000. 
<B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,750,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (930): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authortty, 
-$3X000.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$33,000,000,000. 

Sk.  303.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Ccm- 
gresalonal  federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  amnopriate  levels  of 
total  federal  credit  activity  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$55470.000.000. 

(3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $78,630,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $64,760,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  the  aUocatimis  of  the  aivro- 
priate  levels  of  total  federal  credit  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  appropriate 
levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations,  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  and 
new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
for  eadi  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(B)  New  direct  loan  obligatlcms:  $0. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $30,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oxn- 
mitments:  $0. 

(3)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatimis: 
$8430.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $8,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (360): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgaUona:  $0. 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentK$0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgati<Mis: 
$1,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $2,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 


(5)  Natural  Resources  and  ttnrironment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      oUigationc 
$30,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmentc  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      oUigattooK 
$7430.000.000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentr  $3,480,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(7)  Oommeroe  and  Hoiislng  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgation: 
$14,160,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commtt- 
mentc  $36.730.000400. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitments:  $64400.000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligation: 
$160,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
ments:  $1,140,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentc  $50400.000. 

(9)  Cranmunity   and   RegkHial   Develop- 
ment (460): 

(A)  New      direct      Ifan      obligations- 
$850,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
mentc  $80,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Bnployment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      oUigation: 
$930,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $5400.000.000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgationc 
$90,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgatloac 
$300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $14.790.000400. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmentc$0. 

(13)  Veteran  BenefiU  and  Servioes  (TOOK 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgation: 
$650,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
mmts:  $7480,000.000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(14)  AdmUntratlon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
mnats:$0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgatioac 
$31440.000.000. 

(B)  New  i»lmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: |M. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(16)  General   Purpose  Fiscal  Aasistanoe 
(850): 

(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$140,000,000. 
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(B)  Mtv  prliMnr  loan  guarmntee  oomznlt- 
BMBtK  fTM.000.000. 

<0  Itav  Moomtery  kwD  guanntee  oom- 
mttmaBU:  to. 

<n)InUrMt(MM): 

(A)  Ilew  diraet  kwn  obUgmtlona:  $0. 

(B)  Mew  prlBMiT  loan  guanntoe  oonunlt- 
montclO. 

(C)  New  aeeoDdary  loaa  guarantee  oom- 
mttaaantKlO. 

(IDAnowaoeeKMO): 

(A)  Mew  direct  loan  obUgationK  $0. 

(B)  M*w  prtmary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentclO. 

(O  Mew  ■eooodanr  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mttmentK  $0. 

<1»)  Undtotrlbuted  Offaettlng  Receipts 
(MO): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona:  tO. 

(B)  New  prtmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentclO. 

(C)  New  leeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmentK  tO. 

<c)  It  li  the  wnie  of  CongreH  that  the 
PTMkitnt  and  the  Congrew.  throutfi  the  ap- 
proprlatloiM  ivooeai,  ihould  Umlt  In  flacal 
year  1M2  the  off-budget  lendtng  actlyity  of 
the  VMeral  Oorerament  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $».iaO.00O.O0O:  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing acttrlty  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
tS3JSO.000.000:  new  prtmary  loan  guarantee 
oommltmenta  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
tn.aO.000.000:  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  t04.7M.000.000. 

aac.  M4.  The  CongreM  seU  forth  the  fol- 
kminc  budgeting  levels  for  flacal  years  1983 


budget 


authority. 


(1)  the  recommended  level  Federal  rev- 
enues aa  foOowK 
Fiscal  year  ItO:  rri7JOO.000.000: 
Ftaal  year  19M:  t778.MO.000.000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
lta as  follows: 

I  year  ItOS:  t07.000.000.000. 
Flseal  year  19M:  tl44JM.000.0M. 
it)  the  appropriate  level   of  total   new 
budget  aothortty  is  ss  f ollowi: 
Flseal  year  ItM:  M11.0M.0M.0M. 
Flseal  year  ItM:  t<M.3M.0W.0OO. 
(8)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlaya  Is  as  follows: 

ItO:  t781JM.000.000. 
I  year  1004:  t770JOO.OM.000. 
(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  In 
the  bodcet  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of 
econwiilr  condltlaos  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 
Flseal  year  18S8:  -tl4JM.OM.000: 
Fiscal  year  ItM:  +t«.0M.OM.OM. 
(8)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

I  year  1808: 81  JO4JM.0M.00O: 
I  year  1804:  tl.0iO.OM.0M.00O: 
and  the  amount  by  whldi  the  temporary 
statutory  Umlt  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
etmMwt^Vf  tncrsased  Is  as  foUowc 
I  year  ItCt:  t84JM JM.0OO: 
18M:  81 JMJMJM. 
Isaed  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
!  levd  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  flacal 
years  Ittt  and  1884  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  ratlmated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 
(1)  Nattonal  Defense  (OMK 
Fiscal  year  IOCS: 
(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 


(B)  Outlays.  tS38.000.OM.OM. 
I  year  1884: 


(A)  New 

tS84J00.0M.0M. 
(B>  Outlaid  t3ft6.0M.0M.0M. 

(3)  IntematlOQal  Affairs  <1M): 
Fiscal  year  18(8: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl7.7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tll.800.OM.OM. 
Fiscal  year  1884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl8.3M.0M.0M. 
(B>  Outlays.  tl3.3M.0M.0M. 
(8)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (3M>: 
Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7,7M.0M.0M. 
(B>  Outlays.  t7.3M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7.1M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.3M.0M.0M. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.OM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.0M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t8.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.7M.0M.0M. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(3M>: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl0.6M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tll.OM.OM.OM. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl0.3M.0M.0M. 
(B>  Outlays.  t9.7M.0M.0M. 
(8)  Agriculture  (3M): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t8,7M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.9M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t4.8M,OM.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.0M.0M,0M. 

(7)  Commeroe  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1883: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3,4M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5,8M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3.lM.0M.0M. 

(8)  Transportation  (4M): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t31.3M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t30JM.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t21.3M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t31.0M.0M.0M. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (4M): 

Ftaeal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t7,4M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.0M.0M,0M. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t7,4M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t7,3M.0M.0M. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (SOO): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authmlty.  t34.8M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t34.7M.0M,0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t34JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t34.0M,0M.0M. 

(11)  Health  (5M): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tM.9M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t81.8M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tM.OM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  tMJM.OM.OM. 
( 13)  Income  Security  (8M): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t384JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3M.lM.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

t3O3JM,0M.0M. 


(B)  Outlays.  t377.1M.0M.0M. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefite  and  Senioes  (7M): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tStJM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  t3S.4M.0M.0M. 
Ftacal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t38JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t37,lM.0M.0M. 

(14)  Admlnlstratlan  of  Justice  (7M): 
Fiscal  year  1863: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t44M,0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.lM.0M.0M. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t4.1M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.0M.0M.0M. 

(15)  General  Government  (8M): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tS.3M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.9M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tS.OM.OM.OM. 

(B)  Outlays.  t4.80Q.0M.0M. 

(16)  General  Purpoae  Fiscal  Assistance 
(8M): 

Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t6,8M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays,  t0.8M,0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6,9M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t6.7M.0M.0M. 

(17)  Interest  (9M): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t83,6M,0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t83.6M.0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t83.550.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  t83JM,0M.0M. 
( It)  Allowanoea  (930): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t30.4M.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t30.SM,0M.0M. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-t34.6M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t34.7M.0M.0M. 
(10)    Undistributed    Offsetting 

(9M): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-t34JM.0M.0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t34.8M.0M,0M. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-t37.4M.0M,0M. 

(B)  Outlays.  -t37.4M.0M,0M. 

Sac  3M.  llie  question  of  Indexing  Is  a 
central  part  of  developing  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  spendlng-side  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  subject  to  Indexing  either 
expUdtly  or  implicitly.  On  the  other  hand. 
Congress  has  subjected  the  taxpayer  to  re- 
verse <iw<*Ttng.  whereby  Federal  taxes  rise 
IJ  per  centum  for  every  1  per  centum  in- 
crease In  Inflation.  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
should  form  a  bipartisan  effort  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  indexing  changes  so  that 
the  spending  side  of  the  budget  becomes 
more  controllable  throu^  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  taxpayos  are  protected  from 
imleglslated  tax  increases  brought  on  by  in- 
flation. These  recommendations  should  be 
made  in  time  to  be  Implemented  no  later 
than  fiscal  year  1984. 

TITLE      m-PROVIDIMG      RECONCILI- 
ATION  INSTRUCnONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Paxt  A— RaooacnjATioa  Ikstxdctio>s 
8k:.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  Ml(bX3)  of 
the  Budget  Act: 

(IKA)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
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Jurisdiction  of  that  canunittee  which  pro- 
vide stwriMlliig  authority  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401(eXtXC)  of  Publle  Law  88-844.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
t35S.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  t7M.0M.0M  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  t43S JMJM  and  outlays  by  t3S1.0M.0M 
in  flseal  yesr  1863;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  t713.0M,0M  and  outlays  by 
tS46.0M.0M  in  flseal  year  1864:  and 

(B)  the  Houae  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  also  report  cfaangea  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appfopriations  for  programs  author- 
ised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: 81  J3610M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
tl.778.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1063: 
t3J68JM.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
t3.4M.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  flseal  year  1983; 
and  t3.039.0M.OM  In  budget  authority  and 
t3.938.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(3)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX8XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authortty  by 
t9M.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  t8M,0M.0M  in 
fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  t8M.000L0M  and  outlays  by  t8M.0M.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  tS11.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
tS11.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1884:  and 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Banlrlng,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorised  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  fidlows: 
tl3J14.0MJM  in  budget  authority  and 
t7S7.0M,OM  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1963: 
tlS.319.0MjOM  in  budget  authrartty  and 
tl  J30.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1963; 
and  tl7.73^0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
t3.3S8.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1884. 

(4)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  t30.0M.0M  in  budget  au- 
thority and  t40.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  t58.0M,0M  In  budget  authority 
and  t84.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  t73.0M,0M  in  budget  authority 
and  tOO.OM.OM  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(5XA)  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  •f'nMwtg  auUuwity  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law 
03-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  t808.00aOM  and  outlays  by  878S.0M.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1063;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  tl.mi.OM.OM  and  outlays  by 
tlJ73.0M.0M  in  flacal  year  1963:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  t3.78S.0M.0M 
and  outlays  by  t3.8M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurlsdietlon  of  that  nnmmlttee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorlMd  by  that  committee  to  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays ss  foUews:  tlX738.0M.0M  In  budget  au- 
thority and  tlOJW.0M.OM  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1963;  tl4JllJM.0M  in  budget 
authority  snd  tl3.143.0M.0M  in  outlays  for 
fiscal    year    1063;    and   tl7J30JMJM   In 


budget  authority  and  tlS  JM.0M,0M  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1884. 

(8XA)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Ebogy 
and  Commerce  shall  repmt  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  movlde  spending  autlmtty  as  de- 
fined In  section  MKcXSXC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  tlJ18.0MJM  and  outlays  by 
tl.331.0M.0M  In  ftaeal  year  1963;  to  reduce 
budget  authortty  by  tl  J78.0MJM  and  out- 
lays by  tl.88S.0M,0M  In  fiscal  year  1963; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by 
tl4M.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  t3J47,0M.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1064;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shaU  alao  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriatloos  for  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  that  committee  so  ss  to 
atdileve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  t4J8S.0M.0M  in  budget  au- 
thority and  t4.M3.0M.0M  In  outlays  for 
flacal  year  1983:  t5.3S1.0M.0M  in  budget  au- 
thority and  t4J48.0M,0M  in  outlays  for 
flacal  year  1963;  and  t5.397.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  tS.lOl.OM.OM  in  out- 
layt  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdlctitm  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grama  authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authortty  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  tlM.OM,OM  In  budget  au- 
thority and  tl01.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1963:  tlM,OM.OM  in  budget  authority 
and  tl87.000,OM  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1963:  and  t345.0M.0M  In  budget  authority 
and  tSSO.OM.OM  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

(8)  The  House  CcMnmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  mport  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
ftaied  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344  suffidoit  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  t81S.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  t3MJM.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1963;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  t7M.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
tS84JM.0M  in  fiscal  year  1063;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  t774.0M.0M  and 
outlays  by  t«S4.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1084. 

(0)  Hie  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  mtort  changes  in  laws  within  the 
JurisdictkHi  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authwity  and  outlays  ss  fol- 
lows: tll8.0M.0M  in  budget  authortty  and 
tl3.0MJ00  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
tl33.0M.0M  in  budget  authmtty  and 
t61.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  tl44.0M.0M  In  budget  authortty  and 
tl34JMJM  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

(lOKA)  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flaheries  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thortty aa  defined  in  aectim  401(cX3XC)  of 
Public  lAW  93-344  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget' authority  by  tllOJM.0M  and  out- 
lays by  tllO.OM.OM  in  fiscal  year  1062;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  tl79.0M.OM  and 
outlays  by  tl79.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
tl91.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  tl91.0M.0M  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  <m  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  also  report 
dianges  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
prtatlona  for  programs  auth(»taed  by  that 
eoasBUttee  ao  as  to  achieve  savtnga  In  budget 


authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
tl47JM.0M  in  budget  authortty  and 
tlSJMJM  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1863: 
tM.0MJM  in  budget  authority  and 
t33.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1963; 
and  t71.0MJM  in  budget  authmtty  and 
tM JM.OM  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

(IIXA)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Chrfl  Service  shall  repOTt  dunges 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authortty  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law 
l>3-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authortty 
by  tOM.OM  and  outlays  by  t513.0M.0M  In 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  tOMJM  and  outlays  by  t414.0M.0M  in 
fiscal  year  1063;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  tOM,OM  and  outlays  by 
t357.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1084:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  aa  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  also  report  dianges 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  at  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  auttmlaed  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  adiieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  t4.737,0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  t4.8M.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1863;  MJ04.0M.0M  tai 
budget  authority  and  88  J34.0M.0M  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1863;  and  87 JM.OM.OM 
In  budget  authortty  and  t7J71.0M.0M  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

(12XA)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  wtthin  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  irtilch  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  In  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  tOM.CXK)  and  outlays  by 
tl85.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1962;  to  reduce 
Inuteet  authority  by  tOM.OM  and  outlays  by 
t9M.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1963;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  tOM.OM  and 
outlays  by  tlJ<5.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1964; 
and 

(B)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Public 
Works  snd  Transportation  shall  also  report 
fhmngmm  in  laws  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  twwMJtt**'  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authortaed  by  that 
ocmunittee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
t6.6M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
tl.l63.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1063; 
t5.133.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
t3.665.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1963; 
and  t8J41.0M.0M  In  budget  authortty  and 
t4JS5.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

(13)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  snd 
Technology  shaO  nport  changee  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdictlan  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  spproprtatkna  for  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  that  committee  ao  as  to 
adiieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  t7S.0MJM  in  budget  au- 
thority and  t30.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1063;  tM.OM.OM  in  budget  authortty 
and  tS8.0MJM  in  outlaya  for  flacal  year 
1963;  and  tlOXOMJM  In  budget  authority 
and  t83.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(14)  The  Houae  Conmiittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  suffieient  to 
reduce  approprtatlans  for  programs  author- 
ised by  that  «n«m»>iti»  ao  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authortty  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: t371JMJM  in  budget  aathortty  and 
tS47.0MJM  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1863; 
t487.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
t4M.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1863; 
and  t664.0M.OM  In  budget  authority  and 
t5S3.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1864. 
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(U)  Tte  Boom  CoomlUM  on  VetamH* 
AOhln  alMll  raport  cfaaocw  In  lava  within 
of  that  wnmlttiw  wtileli 
auttMrity  as  dafload  In 
MUeXaxC)  of  Public  Law  M-S44 
to  raduoe  budfot  auttiarity  bjr 
IllMIMM  and  ouUaya  »110.«M>.000  in 
flHal  yaar  IMk  to  reduea  budgat  autborlty 
by  «1«MMUM*  and  outlaya  by  IIOS.000.000 
bi  final  yaar  IMS;  and  to  reduoa  budcet  au- 
ttaoftty  by  flM.OM.000  and  outlaya  by 
$100.000.0M  In  flKal  y«ar  1M4. 

(lOXA)  The  Bouaa  Ooaunlttee  on  Waya 
and  Mnna  ataall  report  chancaa  In  lawa 
wtthlB  the  Jortodietten  of  that  wimmlttoe 
which  provMa  h>w»IIi>«  authority  aa  de- 
ftaMd  In  aaetlan  MKcxSXC)  of  Public  Law 
•»-M4  mfflctent  to  reduce  budiet  authority 
by  tSjaUOOOJM  and  outlaya  $7.01».0M.00O 
In  flacal  year  lOM;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  IM1T.0M.0OO  and  ouUaya  by 
t«410.0M.0M  In  flacal  year  IMS;  and  to 
reduea  budget  authority  by  $3,094,000,000 
and  outlaya  by  M.MI.000.000  for  flacal  year 
lM«:and 

(B)  the  Houee  Coounlttee  on  Waya  and 
Meana  ahaU  aleo  report  changea  In  laws 
within  the  Jnrladlctlan  of  that  committee 
auffWent  to  reduce  appropriatioaa  for  pro- 
giama  authortod  by  that  committee  lo  aa  to 
achieve  mvinai  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
laya aa  foOowa:  M7S.0M.0OO  In  budget  au- 
thority and  M04.000.000  In  outlays  for  flacal 
year  lOMc  $1JM.0W.000  In  budget  authori- 
ty and  tl.Sia.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  flacal 
year  IMS:  and  $1.047.0M.0M  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.079.0M.0M  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1004. 

aac.  SOX  Pursuant  to  section  SOKbXS)  of 
the  Budget  Act: 

(IXA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutiltlan.  and  Foreatry  shall  report 
diangea  in  laws  within  the  JurladlctliHi  of 
that  ooBunfttee  whldi  provide  spwMllng  au- 
thority aa  defined  in  section  401(cxaxC)  of 
Public  Law  n-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  M97,0M.0M  and  out- 
lays by  M44.0M.0M  In  flacal  year  1M3:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0S4.0M.0OO  and 
ouUaya  by  $6S7.0M.0M  in  flseal  year  IMS: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
loao.OM.OM  and  outlays  by  MIO.OM.OOO  in 
fiscal  year  lOM:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nntrtthm.  and  Porestry  shall  alao  report 
dtangea  in  laws  within  the  JuriadictitHi  of 
that  fommlttee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tlona  in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savincB  In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $S.7M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  M.MO.OM.OM  in  outlays  for  flacal  year 
1083;  $«.Vra.OM.OM  in  budget  authority  and 
S4.4Sa.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  flacal  year  IMS: 
and  M.S47.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
S0.1ST.00O.OM  in  ouUays  for  flacal  year  1904. 

(S)  The  Hmatr  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
leea  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurlsdictian  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide nirmllng  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tlcB  401<cxaxC)  of  Public  Law  M-S44.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
IOM.0M.0M  and  outlays  by  $OM.0M.0M  in 
flacal  year  lOta;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  saM.000.OM  and  ouUays  by  tOM.OM.OM 
in  flseal  year  100;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $611.0M.0M  and  outlays  by 
SSlLOOajM  in  fiscal  year  1094. 

<S)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
and  Dtban  Affairs  shaU  report 
tai  laws  within  the  jurisdictiaa  of 
that  eomnyttee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tlona  In  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 


savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlaya  aa 
foUowK  S14.49a.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  Sl.OtT.OM.OM  in  outlaya  for  fiscal  year 
lOaS:  SlT.oaT.OM.OM  m  budget  authority 
and  Sa.OaaMO.OM  In  outlays  for  flseal  year 
lOaS:  and  Sao.a49.OM  In  budget  authority 
and  S4.aaa.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1904. 

(4)  TY»  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenoe.  and  Transportation  stiall  alao 
report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  oommittae  sufficient  to  require 
reductlona  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authoriasd  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savlngi  In  budget  auth<Hlty  and  out- 
lays as  followa:  S1.S5S.0M.0M  In  budget  au- 
thority and  SSa4.0M.0M  In  outlays  for  flacal 
year  lOaS;  Sl.5aa.000.OM  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  Si4aa.OM.OM  in  ouUays  for  flacal 
year  1903:  and  S1.4«.0M,0M  In  budget  au- 
thority and  S1.3ST.0M.0M  in  outlays  for 
flseal  year  1904. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroea  shall  report  changea  in 
laws  within  the  Juriadlction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorised  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  sctileve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
SS.714.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
S3.348.0M.0M  in  ouUays  for  flacal  year  1983: 
S3.0M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
S3.407.000.0M  in  outtays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  S3.8O4.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
S3.551.0M.0M  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(6XA>  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(cxaxC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$185.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
ouUays  by  S9M.0M.000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  S1.38S.0M.OM  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  juriadicUon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reqtiire  reduc- 
tions in  api»oprlations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  S4.835.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  S793.0M.0M  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1902;  S3,O35.0M.0M  In  budget  authority  and 
$1340.0M.OM  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  S3.5M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
SZ8M.0M,0M  in  outlays  tar  fiscal  year  1984. 

(7XA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  wtiich  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC>  of  Public  lAW  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  SS.IOT.OM.OM 
and  outlays  by  $8,648,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1903;  to  reduce  budget  authority  l>y 
SS.4M.0M.0M  and  ouUays  by  $0.803.0M.OOO 
in  flacal  year  1983  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  SSJM.0M.000  and  outlays  by 
$10.635.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  alao  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  apiwoprlations  for  pro- 
grams authoriaed  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  SM.OM.OM  in  budget  au- 
thority and  S112.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  S114,OM.00O  In  budget  authority 
and  S13X0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
lOU;  and  S149.0M.0M  In  budget  authority 
and  SITT.OM.OM  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latioas  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within 


the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reduetloas  In  appropriations  for 
programa  authoriaed  by  that  oomralttee  ao 
as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority 
and  outlays  aa  foUowK  S1M.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  S101.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays for  flacal  year  1983;  S19a.0M.0M  In 
budget  authority  and  Sia7.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  Sa45.0M,0M  In 
budget  authority  and  S3M.0M.OM  in  out- 
lays for  flacal  year  1984. 

(9XA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affaire  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  JuriadicUon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cM3XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authori- 
ty by  SOM.OM  and  outlays  by  SSIS.OM.OM 
In  flacal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  SOM.OM  and  ouUays  by  S414.0M.0M 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  SOM.OM  and  ouUays  by 
S367.0M.0M  in  flacal  year  1984. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Affairs  shall  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows; 
S4.778.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
S4.0M.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
Sa.3M.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
S8.388.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  flacal  year  1983: 
and  S7.4aX0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
$7.440.0M.0M  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
JurisdlcUon  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriaUons  for  pro- ' 
grams  authoriaed  by  that  committee  so  ss  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  SUS.OM.OM  in  budget  au- 
thority and  S13.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  S133.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  S81.0M.0M  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  S144.0M.0M  in  budget  authority 
and  S124.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1084. 

(IIKA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee wtiicb  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authori- 
ty by  9878,0M,IXX>  and  outlays  by 
S8M.000,000  in  fiscal  year  IMX.  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  Sl.Ml.OM.OM  and  out- 
lays by  S1.535.0M.0M  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  S2.702.0M.0M 
and  outlays  by  S2.591.0M.0M  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  alao  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriaUons for  programs  authoriaed  by 
that  committee  so  ss  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
S12.481.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
SS.09a.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  flacal  year  1M2; 
S14.821.0M.0M  in  budget  authority  and 
S12.9M.0M.0M  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
lOM;  and  S17.482.0M.0M  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  SlS.OSl.OM.OW  in  ouUays  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(12)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriaUons  for 
programs  authoriaed  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  ss  follows:  S371,0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  Sa47.0M,0M  in  out- 
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lays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  S487.0M.0M  in 
budget  authority  and  S4S9.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  S554,0M.0M  In 
budget  authority  and  S533.0M.0M  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(13)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changea  in  laws  within 
the  JuriadicUon  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(0X2 KG)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
SllO.OM.OOO  and  outlays  by  SllO.OM.OM  in 
fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $108,000,000  and  outlays  by  SIM.OM.OM 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  3100.000.000  and  outlays  by 
$106,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Sac.  303.  In  order  to  give  the  committees 
named  In  sections  301  and  302  flexibility  in 
meeting  the  reconciliation  instrucUons,  a 
committee  may  at  its  option.  subsUtute  in 
whole  or  in  part  reductions  in  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  by  section  410(cX2XC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  for  reductions  specified 
to  be  made  in  authorizations  imder  that 
committee's  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  reduce 
appropriations,  so  long  as  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority  and  outlay  reducUons 
for  each  fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  or  greater 
than  the  amounts  assigned  to  that  commit- 
tee In  section  301  or  302  above. 

Sac.  304.  Not  later  than  June  IS.  1981,  the 
committees  luuned  in  secUons  301  and  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendaUons  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
Uve  Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  rectmunendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

Past  B— ENroRcnfEifT  Measuhes 

Sec.  311.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1082.  or 

new  spending  authority  described  In  sec- 
tion 401(cM2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first  ef- 
fective in  flseal  ypsr  1982— 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  untU  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  lie  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act,  and  on  any  reoondliaUon  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resoluUon. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  bills 
and  resolutions  for  which  a  conference 
report  has  been  filed  In  either  House  prior 
to  final  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subsU- 
tute.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That- 
TTTLE  I-RCVISION  OF  THE  COWOREB- 

SIONAL  BX7DOET  FOR  THE  UMITEU 

STATES     GOVERNICENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  TEAR  1981 

Sac.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  UUe  shall 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  and  secUon  3  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  of  the  Nlnety-sizth  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980. 

Sac.  102.  (aXl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $810.9W.0M.0M,  and 
the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 


level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  $2.0M.0M.0M; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $723,000,000,000; 

(S)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUays  la  SM2.4M.0M.0O0; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  econom- 
ic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
Is  -$51,5M,0M.0M: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $994.1M.0OO.0M.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9.1M,OM.00O;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,5M.0O0,0O0.  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  is  $85,200,000,000. 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  giuuimtee  loan 
principal  is  $66,200,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  sutisection  (a)  of  this 
secUon  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1980. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,050,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,000,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $10.9M.0OO.0O0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)* 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13.6M.00O,0O0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $2.700.0M.OOO. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  TransportaUon  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23JO0.O0O,0OO. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(10)  EducaUon.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (5M): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32JM.0M.0M; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $32.150.000.0M. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72.250.0M.OOO; 

(B)  OuUaya,  $M350.0M.0M. 

(12)  Income  Security  (6M): 

tA)  New  budget  authority. 

$2S2.2M.OM.0OO: 
(B)  Outlays.  $227.450.0M,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (7M): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23.0O0.0M.00O; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22.8M.0M.0M. 

(14)  AdmlnlstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4.2S0.0M,0M: 

(B)  Outlaya.  $4.5M.0M.0M. 

(15)  General  Government  (8M): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6.200,0M.0M; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6.8M.000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $80,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $M,6W.0M.0M. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1.200.000,OM. 

(10)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$28.900.000.0M: 

(B)  Outlaya.  -$28.9M.0M.0M. 

TITLE  n— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRE88IONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEARS  IM^  1983.  AND 
1984 

Sac.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $717,050,000,000:  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$2,350,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $793,700,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $716,550,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  condiUons  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  +$500,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1.060.000.0M.0M.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$65.9M.0M.000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  snd  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resoluUon.  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$219.6OO.OM.0OO: 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,750,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16.650.0M.000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $10.9M.0M.0M. 

(3)  Goieral  Sdoioe.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7.350.000.0M; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8.000.000.00a. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8.350.0M.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12.200.0M.0M. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,450,000,000; 

(B)  OuUaya.  $5.0M.0M. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $4.4M.0M.0M. 

(8)  Transportation  (4M): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21.SM.0M.000; 
(B>  Outlays.  $21,100,000,000. 
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<•>  OBomuntty  ind  Rackmal  Devclop- 
MBt(4M): 

(A>  MtW  bodfrt  MiUMTtty.  $7,400,000,000; 

(B>  OoUwi.  IMOO.000.000. 

(10)  MmiiV— '.  Trminliic.  Employment 
■Dd  Soetal  SwvloM  (500): 

(A)  Ntw  bililirt  MiUMrtty.  IM.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(B)  Outtayi.  $aMM.0OO.OOO. 
(ll)Ha«lUi(SM>: 

(A)  Htw  tadatt  «iU¥Mlty.  $M.960.000.000: 

(B)  OuUayi.  $74,700,000,000. 
<1»  moMM  Seemrtty  (000): 

(A)  New  budfct  authority. 

(B)  OoUayi.  $940,400,000,000. 

(IS)  VeCenm  BentflU  and  Senieea  (TOO): 

(A)  Nmv  tad«M  MiUMrtty.  $a4J00.0OO.0OO: 

(B)  Outlwi.  $M.OM.OOO.OOO. 

(14)  AAntnlitnUao  of  JuaUoe  (780  V. 

(A)  New  bodiH  uitbortty.  $4,400,000,000: 

(B)  Oatloyi.  $4,000,000,000. 
(10)  Oownl  aorerament  (000): 

(A)  New  budoet  Mithortty.  $5,350,000,000: 

(B)  Ootteyi.  $4J0O.000.00O. 

((10)  Oenenl  PunMse  Placal  AviBtance 
(550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,050,000,000; 

(B)  Oirttaya.  $0,150,000,000. 
(17)Iiiterait(000): 

(A)  New  budaet  authority.  $88,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayi.  $08,450,000,000. 
( 18)  Allowaaoea  (OW): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayi.  $700,000,000. 

(10)  Dndtatributed  OffMtting  RecelpU 
(050 ): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

— aia.oBOJioo  000* 

(B)Outlay«.  -$34,000,000,000. 

8k.  303.  (a)  There  la  eetabUahed  a  con- 
grwrinnal  Federal  Credit  budget  for  flKal 
year  1$03  of  which  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  VMeral  credit  activity  for  flMal  year 
lOOSare- 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlona. 
$01JSO.OOO.OOO; 

(3)  New  prtniary  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
mcnta.  $07,750,000,000; 

(3)  New  Moondary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  $00,750,000,000. 

(b)  Baaed  on  allofattona  of  the  appropri- 
ate levda  of  total  Federal  credit  acUvity  aa 
aet  foeth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  thia  Bubaeetion. 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
"gT**~~  new  prtaaary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitiBentB.  and  new  aeeoodary  loan  guaran- 
tee eaauBitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  aa  foUowK 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
aooo.000  000  000- 

(B)  New  urinary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
raenta.  $50,000,000: 

(C)  New  aeeondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 


(3)  Inteniatianal  Affairs  ( ISO): 

(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

menta.  $0,500,000,000; 

fO  Iffiv  tmrndarr 

loan  guarantee  oom- 

mitmenta.  $000,000,000 

.000. 

(3)  General  Science. 

Space  and  Technol- 

ogy(350): 

(A)      New      direct 

loan      obUgations. 

$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  coramit- 

menta.  -$150JOO.OOO: 

(C)  New  secondary 

loan  guarantee  oom- 

mlfento.  $000,000,000,000. 

(4)  ttMrgy  (370): 

(A)      New      direct 

loan      obUgatiofw. 

(B) 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Reaouroes  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgationa. 
$0,100,000,000; 

(B)  New  prtanary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $3,300,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  g\iarantee  com- 
mltmenta.  $000,000,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments. $43^00.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $08,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,150,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(0)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  seccndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,300,000,000; 

(C>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (000): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300  000  000* 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oommi^ 
ments.  $7,400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

( 14)  ^i^«"«T*'-*«~'  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$000,000,000,000: 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$33^50.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  seeondary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mitmenta.  $000,000,000,000. 

(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (000): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$000,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  oonmlt- 
ments.  $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenta,  $000,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (030): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(10)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(060): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$000,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  CTongress  tluit  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Umnigh  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  In  fiscal 
year  1083  the  off-budget  lending  acUvity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $34350.000.000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$30,400,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$87,750,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $08,750,000,000. 

Sac  304.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1083 
and  1084- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  ss  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  $700,050,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1084:  $807,800,000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1003:  $23^00.000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1004:  $000,000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  $000,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1004:  $024,850,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  $775,850,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1004:  $838,100,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1003:  -k  $15,300,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1084:  +$38,700,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1003:  $1,062,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1004:  $1,050,100,000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  sudi  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  or  decreased  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  -^  $18^00.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1064:  -8X100.000.000. 

Sac  306.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1083  and  1004  as  sK  ftvth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  auUuHity 
and  the  estimat<y1  budget  outlays  for  each 
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malor  functional  category  are  respeettvely 
as  f oDowK 

(I)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$355,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayik  $335,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  yearl084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$301,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlayik  $300,450,000,000. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayik  $11,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay^  $11  JOO.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayik  $7,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $7,400,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $0,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays;  $0,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlay^  $8,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300  >: 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
$11,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays^  $13,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority. 
$11,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4JOO.0OO.0O0. 

(7)  CaaaoKrot  and  Houidng  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1883: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,450,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2X000.000.000. 

(0)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7450.000.000. 

(10)   Education.   Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,650,000,000. 

(II)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $03,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $64,550,000,000. 


Fteal  yearl064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$102,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $03,850,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Security  (000): 
Flaeal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$306,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $274350.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1064: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$330,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $287300,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Flaeal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,150,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  autliority,  $4,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (000): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5300.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5300,000.000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6350.000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (000): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,400,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (030): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,250,000,000. 

(10)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipte 
(050): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-540300.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$40300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$45,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,000,000,000. 

Sac  200.  The  question  of  inA»^n^  is  a 
central  part  of  developing  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  Federal  budget  is 
subject  to  Indexing  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly. Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
indexing  question  and  its  impllraHnn  for 
the  process  of  Federal  budgeting.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  leadoahip  of 
both  parties  should  form  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  »n«i»»tny 
reform  to  be  Implemented  no  later  than 
flaeal  year  1084. 

TTTIf      m-PROVIDING      REOONCIIJ- 
ATION  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
PsKT  A— RaooiKiLiATioa  ^Mm^cnom 
8k.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bX3)  of 

the  Budget  Aet- 


(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  recommend  program  «*M«g—  in  laws 
within  tU  Jurlsdletlan  to  reduce  apendiiw 
for  fiscal  year  1062  by  $48300300  in  budget 
authority  and  $274.000300  In  ouUaya,  to 
reduce  spending  for  the  flaeal  year  1083  by 
$48300,000  in  budget  autborfty  and 
$357300300  in  outlays  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1064  by  $174300300  in 
budget  authority  and  $380,000,000  In  out- 
lays; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shaU  recommend  program  e**»nf^  in 
laws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing tat  fiscal  year  1062  by  $1.020300300  In 
budget  authority  and  $1330.000300  in  outr 
lays  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1083  by  $1,050,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,050.000300  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1064  by  $686.000300 
in  budget  authority  and  $686,000,000  In  out- 
lays; 

(3)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and    Labor    shall     recommend    program 


changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1863  by 
$1350300300  in  budget  authority  and 
$1340300300  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spendiiw 
for  the  fiscal  year  1063  by  $2344300.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2338380300  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1064  by  $3.161300300  in  budget  authority 
and  $3340.000300  In  outlays; 

(4)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  recommend  program 
chances  in  Uws  within  iU  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1063  by 
$740,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$630300300  In  outlays,  to  reduce  ii*«w«»t 
for  the  fiacal  year  1063  by  $075,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $645300300  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1004  by  51300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1330,000,000  in  outlays; 

(5)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  recommend  program  rttam^rm  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiacal  year  1863  by  $5300.000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiacal  year 
1083  by  $4,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1864  by  $3,000,000 
In  outlays; 

(6)  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  sliall  recommend  program 
dumges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdictian  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1683  by 
$340300.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$355,000,000  In  outlays,  to  reduce  «p»«w«««g 
for  the  fiscal  year  1063  by  $340300.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $340.000300  tai  outr 
lays,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiacal  year 
1864  by  $340300300  in  budgK  authority 
and  $340.000300  in  outlays; 

(7)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  recommend  program 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdictian  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiacal  year  IOCS  by 
$400,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  vendbw 
for  the  fiscal  year  1063  by  $400300300  in 
budget  authority  and  $400300300  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiacal  year 
1064  by  $500300.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $500300.000  in  outlays; 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsbefles  shall  recoounend  pro- 
gram dianges  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdictian 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1883  by 
$88,000,000  in  budgK  authority  and 
$00,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  sprmlliig 
for  the  fiscal  year  1063  by  $150300300  in 
budget  authority  and  $150300300  In  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  T—''"''g  for  fiscal ; 
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19M  bar  $160,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  tliO.000.000  in  outUya; 

(0)  Vbm  Baumt  Commlttfir  on  Post  Office 
and  CtvQ  Servloe  aball  reeommend  procram 
ehancea  in  lawi  within  ita  JurladlcUon  to 
nduM  ^ffrnwilno  for  flacal  year  1M3  by 
$ft.4ao.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$S.SM.O0O.0OO  in  outlaya.  to  reduce  spendinc 
for  the  ttaal  year  IMS  by  $7,809,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $$.030,000,000  in  out- 
laya,  and  to  reduce  v>ending  for  fiscal  year 
1964  by  $9,496,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $9.74X000.000  in  outlaya: 

(10)  the  Houae  Committee  on  Public 
Work!  and  Tranmwrtation  shall  recommend 
program  ehangea  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $33$.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$331,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  ftacal  year  1963  by  $200,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $231,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1964  by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $331,000,000  in  outlays; 

(11)  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shaU  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jiulsdictlon  to 
reduce  spending  for  flacal  year  1982  by 
$300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$300,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $200,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $200,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1964  by  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  in  outlays: 

(13)  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1963  by  $118,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $71,000,000  in  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $152,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$144,000,000  In  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1964  by  $211,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $192,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(13)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  JuristUction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1962  by  $110,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $110,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  flscal  year 
1963  by  $106,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $106,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  fw  ftacal  year  1984  by  $106,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $106,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(14)  the  House  Committee  <mi  Ways  and 
Means  shaU  reeommend  program  changes  In 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ii«  tar  fiscal  year  1963  by  $3.MS.O0O.0O0  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,175,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1963  by  $2,140,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $6,610,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
sprwtlng  for  fiscal  year  1964  by 
$1.736.0964NW  in  budget  authority  and 
$6^55.000.000  in  outlays. 

8k.  303.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act- 

(1)  the  Benstf  Committee  cm  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Pteestry  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  wUhln  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  reduoe  spending  for  fiscal  year  1962 
by  $678,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.104JM6.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  by  $1,238,000,000  in 
budcet  authority  and  $1^87.000.000  In  out- 
laya. and  to  reduoe  spending  for  flacal  year 

1964  bv  $1,704.0000100  in  budget  authority 
and  $1386.000.000  in  outlays: 

(3)  the  Benste  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
leaa  shaD  recommend  program  ehangea  in 
laws  within  iU  Juriadictian  to  reduoe  spend- 


ing for  flacal  year  1982  by  $1,029,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,029,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduoe  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1963  by  $1,056,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,066,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $688,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $088,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(3)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  In  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $400,000,000  In  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $500,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $500,000,000  in  outlays: 

(4)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jiuisdlction  to  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $2,835,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,425,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduoe  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  $2,815,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $8,985,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$2,475,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,005,000,000  in  outlays: 

(5)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  recommend  program  changes 
In  laws  within  Ita  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $5,000,000 
In  outlays,  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $4,000,000  In  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$3,000,000  in  outlays: 

(6)  the  senate  crommlttee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$5,770,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,779,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $8,209,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,388,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduoe  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $9,838,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $10,082,000,000  in  outlays: 

(7)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  rediice  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$1,289,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$909,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduoe  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,384,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,378,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1,941,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,748,000,000  in  outlays: 

(8)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Environment  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $323,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$231,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $200,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $231,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1964  by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $231,000,000  in  outlays: 

(9)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1962  by  $118,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $71,000,000  in  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $152,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$144,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1964  by  $211,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $192,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(10  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 


in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spendtaig  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $110,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $110,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduoe  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $108,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $108,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduoe 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $108,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $108,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

Sac.  303.  Not  later  than  June  15, 1981,  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  and  303 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shaU  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

Pakt  B— ENroRCKMXirr  Mkasukzs 

Sac.  311.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  or 

(3)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
secUon  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1982— 

which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act.  and  on  any  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resolution. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  bills 
and  resolutions  for  which  a  conference 
repori  has  been  filed  in  either  House  prior 
to  final  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Part  C— Impsovbd  Apmui  isTSATrva 
PiocKDnan 

Sac.  321.  Whereas  the  results  of  surveys  of 
the  Offices  of  the  Inq>ectors  General  and 
hearings  with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Inspectors  Gener- 
al of  the  Cabinet  departments  indicate  mis- 
management, indifference,  and  occasional 
abuse  of  public  trust  In  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs:  whereas  the 
General  Accounting  Office  indicates  that, 
with  improved  management  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  in  some  cases,  the  enactment  of 
legislation  needed  to  provide  stronger  ad- 
ministrative procediues.  net  savings  from 
the  President's  budget  of  $4,850,000,000  are 
achievable  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  addition- 
al savings  of  $8,150,000,000  are  achievable 
for  flacal  years  1983  and  1964.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress,  that  the  newly  created 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  should 
prepare  comprehensive,  long-term  plans  en- 
compassing at  a  minimum  debt  collection, 
procurement  procedures,  resolution  of  audit 
findings,  and  the  other  areas  of  possible 
budget  savings  through  Improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  covered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  that  necessary 
legialation  to  implement  these  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  Cmigress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1961. 

By  Mr.  PEASE: 
—Page        0,        line        4,        strike        out 
"$888,950,000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■-$714,829,000,000". 

Page  6.  line  10,  strike  .  out 
"$714.550,000.000 "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$711,500,000,000". 
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Page  6,  line  11,  strike  out  "deficit"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "surplus"  and  on  line 
13,  strike  out  ""$25,800,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,300,000,000". 

Page  7,  line  5.  strike  out 
"$189.750,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$190,750,000,000". 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  ""$11,200,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$11,063,500,000". 

Page  7,  Une  11,  strike  out  "$7,050,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,091,100,000". 

Page  7,  Une  14,  strike  out  "$6,850,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$8,815,000,000". 


Page  7.  line  17.  strike  out 
'"$12,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$11,897,000,000". 

Page  7.  line  20.  strike  out  ""$5,100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$5,089,300,000". 

Page  7.  Une  23,  strike  out  "$4,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,233,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  1,  strike  out  '"$21,000,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$20,779,300,000". 

Page  8.  Une  4.  strike  out  ""$9,500,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$9,619,800,000". 

Page  8,  Une  8.  strike  out  "$29,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$31,285,000,000". 


Page  8,  line  11,  strike  out 
'"$74,450,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
'"$74.1984)00.000". 

Page  8.  line  14,  strike  out 
"$247.650.000.000 "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$249,002,000,000". 

Page  8,  Une  20,  strike  out  "$4,550,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '"$4,131,000,000". 

Page  8.  Une  23.  strike  out  "$4,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,385,000,000". 

Page  9,  Une  4,  strike  out  ""$90,100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$88,550,000,000". 
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THE  BtTDOET  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  UPltnBHTATim 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1991 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spcftker.  th&nk 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dlacun  something  that  is  a 
priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  this  leg- 
lalatlve  body.  That  item  is.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  budget.  In  a  few  days, 
the  budget  will  be  put  to  the  first  test 
in  the  House. 

For  the  past  3  months,  we  have 
heard  arguments,  both  pro  and  con. 
about  the  President's  proposed 
budget.  We  have  heard  administration 
officials.  Members,  and  other  bureau- 
crats recite  number  after  number  and 
statistic  after  statistic  about  the  bene- 
ficial impact  of  the  President's  budget 
proposal  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

We  have  heard  a  cadre  of  analysts 
talk  about  the  alleged  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  Federal  programs  and  In- 
sinuate that  Mr.  Reagan's  budget  Is  a 
remedy  for  that  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  some 
of  us  have  chosen  to  focus  on  the 
numbers,  the  regulations,  and  the  al- 
leged abuse,  casting  them  as  the  prior- 
ities in  the  budget  debate  instead  of 
on  the  people  affected  by  the  budget 
reductions  in  various  programs. 

Mr.  ^Teaker.  what  I  hope  we  will  do, 
before  this  body  acts  on  the  budget,  is 
to  look  at  what  those  cold  numbers 
Mr.  Stockman  has  amassed  will  mean 
in  realistic  terms  to  the  group  that 
will  be  hardest  hit  by  the  cuts— the 
poor  and  the  have-nots  of  our  society. 

What  I  wish  that  my  colleagues 
would  do  before  we  begin  the  floor 
debate  on  this  budget  or  any  alterna- 
tive, is  to  walk  the  streets  and  see  the 
multitudes  of  our  young  people  al- 
ready out  of  work.  Contrary  to  some 
myths,  this  is  not  because  they  do  not 
want  to  work,  but  rather  because  they 
lack  the  training  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  gain  meaningful  employment. 
The  Reagan  budget  will  cast  those  op- 
portunities and  training  further  from 
their  reach. 

What  my  coUeagues  need  to  do 
again.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  go  grocery 
shopping  with  a  welfare  mother  on 
food  itampa  Then  they  wiU  get  a  vivid 
picture  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  kind  of  food  stuffs 
for  a  family  on  a  limited  budget.  The 
Reagan  budget  here  too  would  make  it 
more  difficult  and  possibly  impossible 
tor  this  welfare  mother  to  receive  the 
necessary  sssistance  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  make  ends  meet. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  described 
is  the  real  world  and  the  stark  realities 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  liter- 
ally at  the  mercy  of  the  budget  ax.  My 
colleagues  need  to  get  away  from  the 
protected  domain  of  Capitol  Hill  with 
the  typical  reports  and  numbers  which 
can  seemingly  be  used  to  Justify  any 
particular  viewpoint  to  the  real  and 
often  frightening  world  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

For  In  this  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
poor  Americans  who  have  supported 
this  Government,  numbers,  statistics 
and  Government  reports  do  not  mean 
a  whole  lot.  What  Is  Important  to 
them  Is  If  the  kind  of  support  they 
need  to  survive  and  make  ends  meet  is 
there  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past  few  months, 
as  I  traveled  home  to  Cleveland,  my 
constltutents  asked  how  this  Govern- 
ment, one  wtilch  claims  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  people,  could  refuse  to  tie 
their  best  Interest  and  claim  to  a  piece 
of  the  American  dream  to  any  action 
on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  about  these  words  as  we  begin 
debate  on  the  budget  and  ultimately 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
George  Anthony  Moore  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press  about  the  Impact  of  the 
budget  on  this  Nation's  poor  and  what 
lies  ahead  in  terms  of  floor  debate  on 
this  critical  issue. 

Blacks.  All  thi  Nbdt  Htt  Haksbt  it 

BUBGIT 

(By  Oeorge  Anttiony  Moore) 

Most  people  I  meet  are  shooii  up  over 
President  Reacan'a  federal  budget  cuta.  I 
talked  to  several  oplnion-maklnc  leaden  in 
the  black  community  for  their  reactions. 
The  responses  range  from  mild  to  vindictive. 

William  O.  Walker,  publisher  of  the  CaU 
and  Post,  considered  one  of  the  leadins 
black  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country, 
had  this  to  say: 

"There  are  many  procrams  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  help  blacks  that  are  inefficient, 
wasteful  and  unproductive.  It  Is  in  this  area 
where  budget  cuts  can  be  made  with  no 
harm  to  people  who  are  actually  in  need." 

Walker  is  s  staunch  Republican  and  re- 
cently was  named  as  an  advisor  to  President 
Reagan. 

The  executive  director  of  the  local  Urban 
League.  William  K.  Wolfe,  analysed  the 
budget  cuts  in  those  areas  that  he  feels  will 
affect  the  poor,  the  elderly  on  limited  In- 
comes and  low  and  moderate-income  Ameri- 
cans, and  had  this  to  say: 

"President  Reagan's  proposed  (M  billion 
cut  in  social  welfare  programs,  while  in- 
creasing defense  spending  by  116  billion,  has 
created  a  surge  of  fear  in  many  individuals 
whose  very  livelihood  is  dependent  on  those 
programs.  Realistically,  if  you  look  at  the 
Impact  of  a  $34  billion  net  reduction  in  fed- 


eral expenditures  In  comparison  to  our  gross 
naUonal  product  of  $3.7  trillion  in  i»M,  the 
cuts  will  only  result  In  a  .01SS%  Impact  on 
our  economy." 

The  Greater  Cleveland  Interchurch  Coun- 
cil, headed  by  Dr.  Donald  O.  Jacobs,  was 
more  specific  in  what  It  considers  the  prob- 
able impact  of  the  budget  cuts  on  people  In 
Cleveland. 

In  the  area  of  nutrition,  their  spokesman 
pointed  out  that  current  food  stamp  bene- 
fits to  183.316  Cuyahoga  County  residents 
average  only  4fl  cents  per  person  per  meal. 
The  administration  proposes  to  remove  over 
a  million  working  poor  and  elderly  families 
from  the  program  nationally.  More  than 
8,000  needy  people  in  Cuyahoga  County 
would  be  affected. 

As  an  example,  among  those  who  will 
suffer  is  a  mother  raising  two  children  by 
herself.  Such  a  mother  would  lose  $24  a 
month  In  food  stamps.  Their  per-meal  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  to  37  cents.  The  coun- 
cil was  also  critical  of  the  cuts  In  the  areas 
of  health  care,  schools  and  low-Income 
energy  assistance. 

Rep.  Louis  B.  Stokes  does  not  like  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget  nor  do  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  Stokes 
heads  the  18-member  caucus,  which  intends 
to  present  its  own  budget  when  the  adminis- 
tration budget  is  considered  by  Congress  on 
May  15. 

The  main  disagreement,  according  to  the 
congressman.  Is  that  the  Reagan  budget 
cuts  benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  and  the  working  class. 

The  caucus  agrees  with  the  administra- 
tion in  some  areas.  Stokes  said.  Caucus 
members  agree  with  Reagan  that  some 
middle-class  children  who  currently  receive 
subsidized  school  lunches  should  be  cut  off. 

And  that  low-interest  government  loans 
for  education  should  be  withheld  from  the 
wealthy.  When  this  budget  goes  to  Con- 
gress. I'm  sure  the  sessions  will  be,  to  put  it 
mildly,  more  than  routinely  interesting.* 


RANDALU3TOWN  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
CLUB  TO  VISIT  NATION'S  CAP- 
ITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OrilASTLAim 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  UPUSCHTATrVSS 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Bftr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  April  30.  1981.  30 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Ran- 
dallstown  Senior  High  School  Political 
Science  Club  will  Journey  to  Washing- 
ton to  augment  their  studies  of  Ameri- 
can Government  with  a  firsthand  look 
at  their  Nation's  Capitol. 

These  students,  led  by  their  teachers 
Mr.  Al  Snyder  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Beebe.  will  tour  the  Capitol  Building, 
observe  the  House  and  Senate  in 
action,  and  sit  in  on  a  committee  hear- 
ing as  part  of  their  day's  activities. 


•  Tiiis  "tmUcc"  symlMi  identifies  Katements  or  iascrtioas  whidi  src  noc  spoken  by  die  Meml>cf  on  die  floor. 


I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these 
students  and  their  teachers  to  discuss 
with  them  the  legislative  process,  their 
studies  of  our  Ooverament.  and  their 
questions  about  national  issues.  I  am 
delighted  that  they  have  all  taken  a 
special  interest  in  our  Nation's  politi- 
cal process. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Thursday 
are: 

Howard  Bard,  Eylan  Berman,  Daniel 
Bronstein,  Paula  Cohen.  Jennifer  Den- 
hard,  Cheryl  Dorsey.  Steve  Frederick. 
Robert  Olatter.  Mike  Gold.  Steve 
Goldstein.  Ben  Gottiesman,  Steve 
Greenspan,  Becky  Hanna.  Mark  Heck- 
ler, Richard  Himmelfarb,  Leah 
Hoskin.  Brian  Karpe.  Carolyn  Kraft. 
Chuck  Kronskierg,  Mike  Lepshi.  Lary 
Lichter,  Steve  Miller,  Robert  Orandle, 
Steve  Rifkln,  Howard  Savage,  Robyn 
Savage,  Toby  Sunshine,  Richard 
Weinerman.  Steve  Levy,  and  Felicia 
Levine.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALTER  O. 
SCHEIPE 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  pnnraTLVAmA 
nf  THE  ROUSE  or  BSPaBSBHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29, 1981 

•  lir.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  1981,  a  testimonial  dinner  is  being 
given  for  Mr.  Walter  G.  Scheipe, 
warden  of  Berks  County  Prison  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.  This  is  a 
most  deserving  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  and  I  am  very  hon- 
ored to  bring  Mr.  Scheipe's  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Since  January  1969.  Mr.  Walter  O. 
Scheipe  has  been  the  guiding  force  of 
the  Berks  County  Prison,  one  of  the 
top  ranking  institutions  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  a  daily  average  inmate  popu- 
lation of  195.  During  his  years  as 
warden,  he  initiated  many  important 
programs  which  have  earned  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  wtiich  have  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  correctional 
rehabilitation  for  Berks  County. 

Warden  Scheipe  was  dlrectiy  reqwn- 
sible  for  developing  an  inmate-woilc- 
release  program,  educational  release 
program,  furlough  program,  institu- 
tional Jaycee  chapter,  and  an  ex- 
tended public  relations  program  which 
included  staff/inmate  speakers  in  the 
community.  He  also  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  guest  lectxuers  for  various 
college  level  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections programs. 

During  his  tenure,  Berks  Coimty 
Prison  became  the  first  county  prison 
to  establish  a  working  liaison  and 
treatment  base  at  the  prison  betwem 
troubled  inmates  and  Berks  County 
mental  health/mental  retardation  pro- 
fessionals. Further,  tmder  his  direc- 
tion, the  Qerks  County  Prison  became 
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the  first  county  prison  to  utilize  a 
counseling  program  incorporating  out- 
side commimity  agencies  and  staff. 
This  initiative  allows  inmates  to  con- 
tinue their  rehabilitative  program 
after  release  and  saves  the  county  the 
salaries  involved  in  employing  counsel- 
ors as  part  of  the  prison  staff. 

Among  his  many  appointments. 
Warden  Scheipe  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Governor's  Convention  on  Criminal 
Justice  in  1975,  on  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  Governor's  task  force  on 
criminal  Justice  information  systems,  a 
past  president  of  the  Berks  County 
Police  Chiefs  Association,  a  consultant 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society, 
council  on  education  and  science  Jail 
health  project  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  recenUy  a 
second  vice  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Prison  Warden's  Association. 

Walter  G.  Scheipe  will  be  remem- 
bered by  his  fellow  colleagues  and  by 
the  residents  of  Berks  County  as  an 
outstanding  citizen  and  as  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  Improving  and  significanUy 
accomplishing  more  effective  correc- 
tional rehabilitation  in  our  area.  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  Bertu  County  to 
Warden  Scheipe.  His  many  years  of 
excellent  service  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  in  public 
office  and  to  all  who  are  privileged  to 
know  him.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  commending  this  outstand- 
ing American  and  in  wishing  him 
every  success  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY.  JR. 

or  ASSSSSAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29, 1981 

•  Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  T.  Jordan,  mayor  of  Montioello, 
Ark.,  has  provided  me  with  an  excel- 
lent history  of  how  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  helped 
'the  economy  of  that  commimity.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  comments  with 
Members  of  this  body: 

As  Mayor  of  a  small  dty  in  the  state  of 
Arkansai  wlio  has  seen  the  many  changes 
that  have  been  brouitot  about  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admlnistratkm.  I  am 
writing, to  you  to  ex|»ess  ray  full  support 
for  the'  continuation  and  fundtng  of  the 
EDA  I  give  you  the  f oUowtng  success  story 
that  has  been  brougAt  about  in  MonUceUo. 
Arkansas  as  a  result  of  tbe  seed  money  that 
the  EDA  bas  made  available  to  our  commu- 
nity. 

In  19M  the  City  of  Montkxilo  received 
$32,000  EDA  money  as  tbe  fint  grant  to 
aastat  Burlington  Industries  to  expand  and 
locate  addttlonal  plants  in  our  city.  Ttyt  dty 
contributed  $33,000  from  the  Oeneral  Fund 
to  match  this  money  in  providing  the  indus- 
trial water  expansion.  This,  in  turn,  caused 
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Biu-llngtOQ  to  expand  their  operations  and 
created  23S  new  jobs,  as  well  as  saving  tbe 
jobs  wtaieh  w«e  already  there. 

In  1067  the  Southeast  Aricanaas  Economic 
Development  Council.  Inc.  made  up  of  10 
counties  In  Southeast  Arkansas,  was  orga- 
nised and  funded  with  local  funds  oootribut- 
ed  by  the  dty  and  county  to  match  a  grant 
from  EDA  Tbe  office  is  located  in  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas.  During  that  year  we  ap- 
plied to  EDA  and  received  a  grant  for  Indus- 
trial Waste  Disposal  in  the  amount  of 
$109,000.  wtUch  was  matched  with  $109,000 
from  local  funds.  Tliis  project  allowed  Bur- 
lington to  buHd  an  additional  plant  in  Mon- 
UceUo, the  Montioello  Carpet  Mill,  creating 
135  new  Jobs.  l<<mtioello  Carpet  1101  now 
employs  about  380  people. 

The  Health.  Education  and  Culture 
Center  located  in  llontioello  was  developed 
after  the  City  of  Montioello.  the  County  of 
Drew.  McmUoello  School  District.  Arkansas 
A  &  M  College  (now  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas at  Montioello).  and  Drew  Memorial 
Hospital  amlled  tat  an  EDA  grant  In  1969. 
A  gnmt  from  EDA  was  received  for  $937  JOO 
($781,500  from  EDA  and  $156400  from  EDA 
District  B<mus).  The  City  of  Montioello.  the 
County  of  Drew.  Arkansss  A  ft  M  Colk«e, 
Montioello  School  District,  and  the  Drew 
County  Memorial  Hospital  Board  obligated 
$035,300  of  local  funds  to  make  a  total 
project  of  $1,563,000. 

The  first  project  onstructed  on  the 
HEXX;  site  was  ttie  Drew  Memorial  Hospital, 
which  cost  approximately  $3,000,000.  The 
dtizens  of  E>rew  County  voted  In  a  five  mill 
tax  by  a  large  majority  to  construct  this 
hoapltaL  In  less  than  a  year  ttie  Montioello 
School  District  voted  an  additional  5  mill 
school  tax  to  construct  a  new  bi^  school  in 
the  complex  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

The  HECC  project  also  provided  a  water 
and  sewer  system  to  Ailtanaas  A  ft  M  Col- 
lege, which  at  that  time  used  septic  tanks. 
This  saved  A  ft  M  over  $1,300,000  In  funds. 
It  also  provided  additional  water  and  sew«- 
f or  our  west  commercial  and  Industrial  area, 
whkdi  today  amounU  to  $30,000,000. 

Since  the  complex  opened,  four  medical 
doctor's  offices,  one  dental  clinic,  one  op- 
tometrist's office,  ttie  Southeast  Arkansas 
Delta  Counading  and  Guidance  Center 
(headquaitos  for  five  southeast  Arkansas 
counties),  and  a  new  Army  National  Ouard 
Armory  have  lieen  constructed  in  tbe  com- 
plex. Also  three  acres  of  land  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Sesame  Seiiocd  for  handi- 
capped children,  irtddi  bas  an  enndlment 
of  about  thirty-five  children.  Recently,  the 
voters  of  Montioello  approved  a  S^miU  in- 
crease for  $3,000,000  to  provide  an  additian 
to  the  hospital,  needed  liecause  of  growth 
and  needs.  I  might  add  that  these  fadUties 
eventually  will  help  us  become  the  health 
center  for  Southeast  Ailcansas.  Tlirou^  tbe 
Joint  effort  of  the  EDA  the  City  of  Monti- 
cello  and  private  tnve^ors.  over  535  Jobs 
have  been  created,  idus  those  that  have 
been  saved. 

In  1970  tbe  City  of  Monticello  apidied  for 
another  water  and  sewer  expanskin  gnuit, 
needed  due  to  the  growth  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries and  new  plants  lieing  constructed 
by  Burlington  bete  in  the  dty.  A  grant  of 
$534,000  from  EDA  (indudiiw  $445,000  from 
EDA  and  $80,000  EDA  District  Bonus)  was 
received,  with  $3S64NW  contributed  by  tbe 
dty.  making  a  total  project  of  fOMJiOO.  This 
project  eteated  500  new  Jobs  throu^  Bur- 
lington fiiiiiMliirs 

With  the  help  of  EDA  we  estimate  tbat 
over  3.500  Jobs  have  been  created,  plus  the 
retention  of  Jobs  that  would  have  iMcn 
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tilmlnated  If  fundi  fitMn  EDA  had  not  been 
made  avmilalde.  The  paitnenhlp  of  KDA. 
the  local  oonununlty  and  their  contribution. 
the  leadership  of  the  elected  officials,  the 
titt't*"'"^  Iktun  the  8EAKDD  (funded  In 
part  by  KDA).  and  the  Inveatment  of  private 
capital  has  been  responsible  for  our  commu- 
nity's doubUni  In  population  in  the  last  10 
years.  Our  bank  deposits  have  Increased  4 
times  durtac  the  last  IS  years. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  as  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  MonticeUo.  I  feel  that  we  have  re- 
turned three  tax  dollars  back  to  the  VS. 
Treasury  for  every  one  dollar  spent  In  the 
Initial  investmenU  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
eminent  through  EDA.  Concreasman.  I 
cannot  express  how  Important  EDA  projects 
have  been  to  our  dtlaens  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  how  important  future  EDA 
fundtnc  wUl  be  to  us.  We  all  luww  that  It  Is 
good  buslneas  when  you  show  a  profit.* 


HONORINO  JOHNNY 
SCHIAVENZA 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuroamA 

m  THE  BOUSX  or  RXPKXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7.  1081.  a  retirement  dinner  will  be 
held  for  Mr.  John  T.  Schiavenza,  who 
will  be  retiring  as  the  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  California  Conference  of 
Machinists.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  him  at  this  time. 

John  Schiavenza  retires  after  10 
yean  of  serving  in  this  post.  This  is 
the  culmination  of  years  of  dedicated 
and  unending  service  to  his  fellow  ma- 
chinists and  members  of  his  communi- 
ty. He  began  his  career  in  the  labor 
movement  in  1937  when  he  organized 
employees  at  Marchant  Calculators. 
Through  the  years  his  experiences 
have  included  serving  as  business  man- 
ager of  local  1566,  member  of  local 
lodges  affiliated  with  the  lAM  and 
AW  and  the  California  Non-Partisan 
Political  League.  He  has  also  served  on 
numerous  special  advisory  committees. 

Through  his  long  career  he  has  been 
a  committed,  and  hard-working  man. 
His  dedication  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility have  been  unending.  I  hope  his 
years  of  retirement  prove  fruitful  for 
him.  And  I  know  I  Join  everyone,  his 
wife.  Bemlce.  and  his  family,  friends, 
and  colleagues,  when  I  wish  him 
health  and  happiness— and  personal 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done.« 


SALE  OF  AWACS  AIRCRAFT  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

orcAUfomiA 

m  THX  HOt7SB  or  UPRKSKmrATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  my  un- 
equivocal    opposition     to     a     United 
States  sale  of  AWACS  (airborne  wam- 
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ing  and  control  system)  surveillance 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  believe  that 
these  aircraft  would  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and 
to  the  security  of  Israel. 

I  agree  that  the  security  of  Saudi 
Arabia  is  of  major  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  country  are  vital.  The 
Saudis  have  often  represented  a  voice 
of  moderation  in  comparison  to  the 
more  radical  regimes  of  Middle  East- 
em  countries  such  as  Iraq  and  Libya.  I 
should  note  that  there  has  been  much 
discussion  recently  as  to  whether  the 
Saudis  are  truly  moderates.  Neverthe- 
less, factors  such  as  the  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  the  hostile 
government  in  Iran  are  perceived  by 
many  persons  in  both  countries  as  Jus- 
tification for  the  sale  of  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  sophisticated  mili- 
tary equipment  to  the  Saudis. 

I  believe  such  a  perception  is  a  mis- 
take. While  it  is  true  that  the  above 
factors  contribute  to  instability  in  the 
region.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  in 
compounding  this  problem  through 
Saudi  Arabian  possession  of  equip- 
ment even  more  sophisticated  than 
that  of  our  own  Air  Force.  Indeed,  the 
AWACS  are  so  sophisticated  that 
many  persons,  including  former  CIA 
Director  Stansfield  Turner,  have 
doubted  the  ability  of  the  Saudis  to 
operate  or  maintain  such  a  fleet  on 
their  own.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  the  main  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
lies  not  in  the  possibility  of  a  sophisti- 
cated air  attack,  but  rather  in  the  re- 
curring Middle  East  problems  of  inter- 
nal disorder,  rebellion,  and  guerilla 
warfare.  AWACS  would  be  of  little 
help  in  dealing  with  these  very  real 
possibilities.  If  Saudi  Arabia  needs 
more  military  aid,  a  wiser  course  for 
the  United  States  would  be  to  supply 
them  with  more  conventional  hard- 
ware and  military  training. 

I  can  also  foresee  the  possibility  of  a 
costly  and  destructive  Middle  East 
arms  race.  In  the  event  of  a  sale  of 
such  sophisticated  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Israel  would  certainly  feel 
pressured  to  purchase  substantial  new 
equipment  of  her  own  to  offset  this 
threat.  As  you  know,  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment has  expressed  the  strongest 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  this  equip- 
ment. And  what  of  the  other  Arab 
countries?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  an  in- 
creased sale  of  Soviet  arms  to  the  area, 
as  well  as  the  tremendous  pressure 
that  will  be  applied  on  Saudi  Arabia  to 
share  AWACS  gathered  information 
with  other  countries.  No  conditions  we 
put  on  the  use  and  outfitting  of  these 
planes  can  prevent  these  possibilities. 

We  mtist  also  keep  in  mind  that 
given  the  instability  in  the  region, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  Middle 
Eastern  government  will  not  be 
overthrown  from  within  and  replaced 
by  a  more  radical  regime.  I  would  urge 
that  we  examine  this  arms  sale  in  the 
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perspective  of  history.  Iran  was  much 
more  pro-United  States  than  Is  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Shah  had  very  sophisti- 
cated military  tastes,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States  was  able  to 
build  his  country  into  the  strongest 
military  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  United  States  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  and  as  a  result  we  have  had 
the  shame  of  seeing  our  own  military 
equipment  used  against  us.  We  should 
not  be  so  quick  to  forget. 

I  urge  you  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  Middle  East,  and 
quite  possibly  the  entire  world  to 
oppose  the  sale  of  this  sophisticated 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to 
vote  against  the  measure  when  it 
comes  before  Congress.* 


REVITALI2UNG  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  HKW  JXaSEY 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3218  is  legislation  designed  to  begin 
the  task  of  revitalizing  our  economy 
and  providing  for  long-term  economic 
revitalization.  This  two  part  plan  is  an 
alternative  individual  and  business  tax 
cut  which  would  be  more  fair,  less 
costly,  and  less  inflationary  than  that 
advanced  by  the  administration. 

"ntle  I  of  H.R.  3218  establishes  a  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to 
offer  American  business  a  flexible  tool 
to  foster  fair  and  efficient  growth  of 
our  private  sector  predicated  on  our 
own  national  interests. 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
two  representatives  of  business,  and 
two  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  would  have  a  first 
year  authority  to  allocate  $5  billion  in 
tax  expenditures,  and  an  additional  $5 
billion  to  assist  industries  that  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  financing. 

Title  II  of  my  bill  provides  for  a  $20 
billion  tax  relief  program.  Of  this  $20 
bUlion,  $16  billion  would  be  tax  reUef 
for  individuals  and  $4  billion  would  be 
earmarked  for  tax  relief  for  business. 
Under  my  tax  proposal  a  majority  of 
workers  would  receive  more  tax  relief 
than  they  would  under  Reagan  pro- 
posals. 

This  legislation  has  already  sparked 
a  good  deal  of  discussion.  With  your 
permission  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
my  biU  which  appeared  in  the  AFL- 
CIO  News  on  April  18,  1981,  entitled, 
"New  Tax  Bill  Offers  Aid  to  Workers, 
Business."  This  article  gives  a  good, 
detailed  look  at  this  legislation  and  its 
effects: 
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New  Tax  Bnx  Oprrs  Ad  to  WosKsas, 
Bdsxnebs 

A  tax  biU  that  meeU  the  AFI^-CIO's  teat 
of  fairness  to  workers  whQe  tsjvettng  aid  to 
advance  reindustriallzatlon  golds  has  been 
Introduced  by  Rep.  nmnk  J.  Ouarlnl  (D- 
NJ.). 

Ouarlnl  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tax  legislation  and  later  this 
month  will  start  voting  on  the  Ingredients 
of  a  committee  bill. 

The  measure  Introduced  by  Ouarlnl  (HJi. 
3218)  includes  the  social  security  pajrroll  tax 
credit  the  APL-CIO  has  pnvosed  as  a  more 
equlUble  and  leas  costly  alternative  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  percentage  cut  in 
federal  Income  taxes. 

Under  the  Ouarlnl  bill,  workers  would 
have  20  percent  of  their  social  security  tax 
refunded  to  them  through  tax  credit,  and 
employers  would  receive  back  5  percent  of 
their  share  of  the  payroll  tax. 

The  tax  credit  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  majority  of  wage  earners  than  the 
Reagan  proposal,  but  the  revenue  drain 
would  be  less  because  the  tax  credit  would 
top  off  at  $395  for  an  Individual  workn- 
while  the  Administration  Income  tax  would 
give  substantially  bigger  payments  to  the 
very  affluent. 

All  employers  would  profit  from  their 
share  of  the  social  security  tax  credit,  but 
those  employing  the  largest  number  of 
workers  would  benefit  most. 

The  targeted  business  tax  cut  urged  by 
the  AFL-CIO  and  spelled  out  In  HJt  3318 
contrasts  dramatically  with  the  Administra- 
tion proposal,  which  would  give  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  and  the  full  10  per- 
cent Investment  tax  credits  to  all  business 
enterprises,  regardless  of  need  or  economic 
benefit  to  the  nation. 

The  revenue  loss  to  the  government  of  the 
Reagan  proposal,  just  from  the  faster  depre- 
ciation, would  rise  from  $9.7  biUlon  In  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  $80  billion  when  fully  ef- 
fective. 

As  proposed  by  Guarini  and  urged  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  aid  to  business  apart  from  the  5 
percent  social  security  credit  would  be  chan- 
neled through  a  reconstituted  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corp.  which  would  Invest  both 
public  and  private  funds  and  guarantee 
loans  to  help  strengthen  the  nation's  Indus- 
trial base. 

Funds  to  help  modernization  or  expansion 
would  be  provided  when  this  would  expand 
employment  opportunities  and  productivity, 
strengthen  the  ability  of  domestic  industries 
to  compete  with  imports,  or  assist  VS.  firms 
that  have  problems  meeting  government-im- 
posed costs. 

The  Ouarini  bill  would  authorize  $5  bU- 
lion to  the  RFC  for  non-tax  assistance,  such 
as  loans  and  Interest  subsidies,  and  provide 
another  $5  bUlion  in  tax  subsidies  such  as 
refundable  Investment  tax  credits  and  var- 
ious depreciation  allowances— but  only  to 
further  the  reindustriallzatlon  goaL 

It  would  Include  an  "antl-plrating"  safe- 
guard so  that  federaJ  aid  would  not  be  mis- 
used to  subsidize  the  moving  of  production 
and  Jobs  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other, plus  Davis-Bacon  Act  safeguards. 

At  House  Ways  and  Means  Omunittee 
hearings  last  month.  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland  protested  that  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  would  feed  inflation  and  reduce 
the  nation's  public  resources  by  giving 
"huge  benefits"  to  already  prosperous  firms 
without  any  assurance  added  revenues  will 
go  to  productive  investment. 

The  added  cash  flow  to  business,  he  said, 
could  just  as  easUy  be  used  "to  buy  up  other 
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companies"  or  to  finance  "relocations  that 
destroy  Jobs  and  blight  local  communi- 
ties."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  SCHIAVENZA 

HON.  PHnjf  BURTON 

opcALiroainA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Bdr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  7,  1981,  a  dear  friend  and  a 
staunch  labor  leader,  John  Schiavenza 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers, 
will  be  honored  by  Ws  many  friends 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 

John  Schiavenza  was  bom  in  Berke- 
ley. Calif.,  and  by  the  age  of  21  he  had 
organized  his  employers.  Marchant 
Calculators,  and  became  a  charter 
member  of  LAM,  Local  1566.  He 
became  business  manager  of  his  local 
in  1946. 

John  Schiavenza's  concerns  for 
worldng  men  and  women  extended 
beyond  his  own  local.  In  1953.  he  was 
elected  as  part-time  secretary-treasur- 
er of  the  California  Conference  of  Ma- 
chinists and  in  1971  he  was  elected  to 
that  position  on  a  full-time  basis.  By 
I97I.  the  California  Conference  of  Ma- 
chinists was  comprised  of  150,000 
union  members,  115  machinist  local 
lodges  affiliated  with  LAM  &  AW  and 
the  California  Machinists  Non-Parti- 
san Political  League. 

John  has  long  been  active  in  both 
union  and  civic  affairs.  He  has  served 
on  special  advisory  committees  for  the 
California  attorney  general's  office 
and  for  State  Senator  John  Holmdahl. 
He  is  a  trustee  for  the  CB<TA/IAM 
pension  fund;  a  trustee  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Internation- 
al Guiding  Eyes,  Inc.;  and  a  member  of 
the  San  Leandro  Service  Center. 

In  addition,  he  served  on  the  Alame- 
da County  grand  jury  in  1963,  the 
LAM  national  planning  committee 
since  1962.  and  the  LAM  bylaws  com- 
mittee in  1972. 

In  1973,  John  Schiavenza  was  hon- 
ored by  the  city  of  Hope  when  he  was 
presented  with  their  Spirit  of  Life 
Award. 

I  could  not  let  this  very  special  occa- 
sion go  by  without  caUing  his  out- 
standing career  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  extending 
to  John  and  his  charming  wife,  Ber- 
nlce.  very  warm  best  wishes  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


UNWARRANTED  INTRUSION  IN 
ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.   Mr.  Speaker,   as 
my  colleagues  know.  Senator  Baker 
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has  indicated  that  the  administration 
has  agreed  to  delay  the  submission  of 
its  proposed  Stuidi  Arabian  arms  sale 
package  until  the  Congress  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  consult  on  the  final 
shape  of  that  package.  While  the  ad- 
ministration had  earlier  indicated  that 
a  formal  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  would  be  delayed  for  sever- 
al months,  this  renewed  willinimess  to 
permit  the  Congress  a  role  in  formu- 
lating and  changing  the  package  Lb 
welcome  indeed. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much 
about  the  timing  and  substance  of  the 
proposed  sale  that  troubles  me.  I  am 
also  somewhat  surprised  by  the  twists 
and  turns  engaged  in  by  proponents  of 
the  sale  in  attempting  to  sway  public 
opinion. 

The  administration  proposes  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  a  package  of  extra  fuel 
tanks  and  air-to-air  missiles  for  their 
already-acquired  fleet  of  62  F-15  fight- 
ers, to  extend  their  range  and  their 
lethality;  tanker  planes,  to  extend  the 
operating  range  of  Saudi-controlled 
aircraft  through  midair  refueling;  and 
five  sophisticated  radar  planes,  the  E- 
3A  Sentry,  or  AWACS.  The  latter 
equipment  represents  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  sale,  since 
several  AWACS  planes,  stationed  weU 
within  Saudi  territory,  could  direct 
fighter  aircraft  from  neighboring 
countries  in  operations  against  all  por- 
tions of  IsraeL  A  combination  of 
forces,  protected  and  coordinated  by 
AWACS,  would  put  a  severe  strain  on 
Israel's  defenders.  As  such,  it  is  a  de- 
stabilizing element  in  the  Middle  East 
armaments  race. 

What  are  the  reasons  most  common- 
ly advanced  in  support  of  the  sale? 
Some  believe  that  it  would  enable 
Saudi  Arabia  to  help  defend  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  against  Soviet  aggression. 
While  these  armaments  would  provide 
some  measure  of  resistance  to  a  Soviet 
thrust,  they  would  by  no  means  do  the 
Job.  Furthermore,  any  attack  on  Saudi 
oilfields  would  be  viewed  as  a  critical 
strike  against  the  interests  of  all  West- 
em  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  imthinkable  to 
leave  the  defense  of  the  Saudi  oil- 
fields to  such  a  token  force.  Former 
President  Carter  said  as  much  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  in  January 
1980,  coming  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan: 

An  attempt  by  any  outside  force  to  gain 
control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be 
regarded  as  an  assault  on  the  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  repelled  by 
use  of  any  means  necessary,  inrUuting  mili- 
tary force. 

Obviously,  a  Soviet  military  force  of 
major  proportions  and  seeming  long 
duration  in  Afghanistan  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  the  gulf 
region.  Even  so.  as  former  CIA  Direc- 
tor Stansfield  Turner  among  others 
has  argued,  the  most  likely  threats  to 
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SmmU  Arabia  are  internal  diaorder  or 
rebelUon  and  cuerrfUa  warfare 
aparfead  by  hostile  ndshbora.  For  ez- 
amide.  the  future  may  brine  internal 
■ubvconMn  fomented  by  South  Tonen, 
a  Soivlei  foothold  in  the  fulf  region; 
▼lolenee  in  the  oilfields,  where  there 
are  Iwge  numbers  of  Shla  Muslims 
who  may  be  responsive  to  the  Kho- 
mfrtni  caD  for  revolution:  or  border 
clashes  with  Iraq.  The  Saudis  are  not 
well  mepared  for  any  of  these  contin- 
eendea.  Indeed,  supplying  the  Saudi 
military  with  the  AWACS  plane  may 
make  preparation  for  these  events 
even  more  difficult  They  would 
expend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
money,  time,  and  energy  integrating 
this  equipment  into  their  military 
command  structure  while  more  serious 
threats  were  left  unattended. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  typically  viewed  as 
one  of  the  more  pro- Western  producer 
states  in  the  gulf.  Advocates  of  the 
sale  cite  the  increased  leverage  it 
would  afford  the  United  States  in  per- 
suading the  Saudis  to  soften  their 
hard  line  against  Israel  and  In  encour- 
aging than  to  hold  oil  prices  down  and 
production  up.  The  sale  would  be  a 
concrete  example  of  oiu-  friendship, 
enabling  the  Saudis  to  Justify  to  radi- 
cal Arab  critics  their  close  relations 
with  our  country  by  pointing  to  such 
tangible  security  benefits. 

Once  started  down  the  slippery  road 
of  concessions  and  concrete  examples 
of  friendMilp,  it  may  be  hard  to  stop 
or  to  discern  the  difference  between 
these  and  blaAmail.  Despite  our  con- 
tinued indications  of  good  will  toward 
the  Saudis,  including  the  1978  sale  of 
F-15  fighters  ss  defensive  aircraft. 
they  have  not  moderated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  continued  existence  of 
IsraeL  In  January,  at  a  conference  of 
Islamic  nations.  Saudi  Arabia  was  a 
leader  in  calling  for  a  holy  war  to 
eradicate  Israel,  our  most  valuable  ally 
in  the  Middle  East  Furthermore,  they 
have  not  pledged  support  for  the 
Camp  David  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
ess nor  stopped  their  support  for  the 
ternnist  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 


It  is  true  that  the  Saudis  continue  to 
produce  above  their  official  ceiling,  a 
move  flrst  made  to  soften  the  impact 
of  productl<m  cutbacks  by  Iran  and 
Iraq  when  fighting  broke  out  between 
them.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Saudis 
continue  to  sell  their  10.3  million  bar- 
rels per  day  at  a  price  significantly 
lower  than  that  charged  by  other 
OFBC  producers;  (32  per  barrel  versus 
a  minimum  of  $35  to  $36  charged  by 
othera  While  this  is  beneficial  to  oU 
oimsuming  nations,  the  Saudis  have 
another  motive.  Thay  seek  to  reassert 
authority  over  OPEC  to  unify  crude 
ofl  prices  as  a  first  step  toward  fair 
and  balanced  production  cuts  among 
the  producer  nations.  Their  persistent 
pursuit  of  a  l<Hig-term  strategy  for 
OPBC  oU  pricing  reflects  ccmcem  with 
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softening  world  oil  demand  due  to  in- 
creased conservation  activities  by  all 
nations,  including  the  United  States; 
this  hastens  the  day  when  OPEC's 
stranglehold  on  the  industrialized 
west  Is  loosened.  In  a  recent  speech, 
reported  by  the  Economist  from  the 
Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly, 
Sheikh  Tamanl.  the  Saudi  oil  minis- 
ter, noted: 

If  we  force  WeBtein  countries  to  Invest 
heavUy  In  finding  sltemstive  aourcea  of 
enerty.  they  will.  This  would  take  no  more 
than  seven  to  10  years  and  would  result  in 
redudns  dependence  on  oil  as  a  source  of 
energy  to  a  point  which  wtU  Jeopardise 
Saudi  Arabia's  Interests.  Saudi  Arabia  will 
then  be  unable  to  find  markets  to  sell 
enough  oil  to  meet  Its  financial  require- 
ments. 

A  neat  trick  when  the  Saudis  con- 
vince us  that  their  self-protective 
measures  are  actually  taken  only  for 
our  benefit. 

Substituting  U.S.-owned  AWACS 
planes  flying  out  of  Saudi  bases  for 
Saudi-owned  planes  is  said  to  be  unac- 
ceptable because  the  Saudis  fear  that 
this  Increased  U.S.  presence  will  draw 
further  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
area.  Yet,  U.S.  owned  or  not,  AWACS 
planes  are  a  significant  de  facto  U.S. 
military  presence  by  themselves. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  sale, 
we  would  be  training  Saudi  personnel 
in  the  operation  of  the  planes  until 
1989,  and  U.S.  officials  have  vowed  to 
severely  monitor  and  restrict  their  use. 
Any  compromise  of  the  AWACS'  se- 
crets would  be  a  dangerous  blow  to 
American  security  and  such  a  threat 
would  almost  certainly  invite  a  spirit- 
ed U.S.  effort  to  remove  the  planes 
from  danger. 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  issue 
of  commitments  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment when  the  F-15  fighters  were 
sold.  In  1978,  the  executive  branch  Jus- 
tified this  sale  as  wholly  defensive  in 
nature,  and  assiu^d  the  Congress  that 
it  would  not  sell  the  Saudis  the 
AWACS  plane  or  other  equipment 
needed  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of 
these  fighters.  While  the  strategic  sit- 
uation has  changed  in  the  Gulf  region, 
as  proponents  argue,  we  must  be  mind- 
ful that  both  our  allies  and  our  adver- 
saries would  doubt  any  future  Ameri- 
can assiirances.  This  would  be  particu- 
larly true  if  these  commitments  were 
broken  without  a  clear  and  pressing 
Justification  which,  given  the  analysis 
above,  is  certainly  not  the  case  here. 

On  balance.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  sale  represents  very  poor  policy 
and  a  serious  misjudgment  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  would  urge 
the  Saudis  to  review  their  own  defen- 
sive situation  in  more  realistic  terms, 
and  our  Government  to  cease  this  un- 
warranted intrusion  on  Israel's  secu- 
rity.* 
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FUNDING  ALCOHOLIC  PRO- 
GRAMS 
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Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  letter  which  speared  in 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  section  of  the 
AprU  27,  1981  Boston  Globe.  The 
letter  was  written  by  my  constituent 
and  dear  friend  Jack  Donahue,  who  is 
one  of  Massachusetts'  top  advocates  of 
programs  and  services  which  deal  in 
the  treatment  of  alcoholism  abuse  and 
alcoholism.  Jack  is  also  the  creator 
and  chief  executive  director  of  Hope 
House,  Inc.  in  Boston.  Mass..  a  non- 
profit halfway  house  for  alcoholics. 
Hope  House,  among  the  country's 
most  effective  and  well-run  treatment 
centers  for  alcoholics,  has  earned  its 
impressive  reputation  ss  a  direct  result 
of  the  efforts  of  Jack  E>onahue. 

With  Federal  moneys  for  alcoholism 
treatment  becoming  more  and  more 
erratic  and  with  the  growing  trend  in 
our  Nation  to  further  reduce  all  Fed- 
eral spending,  fewer  and  fewer  reliable 
sources  of  funding  for  the  treatment 
of  alcoholism  are  available.  In  his 
letter.  Jack  proposes  an  alternative 
source  of  funding  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams, an  alternative  that  I  believe 
holds  considerable  merit.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  examine  and 
consider  all  the  benefits  of  his  plan. 
Hklfihc  Aloohoucs 

As  the  director  of  Hope  House,  a  half-way 
house  for  alcoholics,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  David  Stockman  the  fact 
that  the  liquor  industry  seems  to  enjoy  a 
special  privilege  no  other  American  individ- 
ual or  corporation  enjoys:  There  has  not 
been  an  increase  in  the  taxes  of  distilled  al- 
cohol since  1952. 

The  tax  has  remained  $10.60  per  gallon 
since  that  time.  Yet.  the  industry  keeps 
pointing  out  the  amount  of  revenue  we  re- 
ceive from  it  without  ever  mentioning  the 
increased  consumption  of  liquor,  which  has 
greatly  iiKreaaed  industry  revenue. 

I  would  like  to  see  even  one  dollar  added 
to  this  tax  on  alcohol.  This  insignificant 
amount  would  support  all  the  alcoholism 
programs  in  this  country  and  still  leave  a 
surplus  of  monies  which  could  be  used  in 
other  health  programs.  I  do  not  refer  to  des- 
ignated taxing  or  funding.  This  Increase 
would  go  into  the  general  fund.  I  feel  that 
this  would  be  one  way  of  sharing  the  cost  of 
treating  alcoholism  in  the  United  States. 

One  other  step  which  would  help  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  alcoholism  programs  to 
the  states  and  the  federal  government 
would  be  to  mandate  all  health  insurance 
companies  to  include  alcoholism  treatment 
in  their  health  care  policies  as  they  do  for 
any  other  illness.  Seventeen  states  have  al- 
ready done  this  and  others  have  such  legis- 
lation pending.  A  boost  from  the  federal 
government  would  be  a  great  help. 

If  both  of  these  suggested  steps  were 
taken,  we  could  keep  the  present  alcoholism 
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in  piaoe.  spread  oat  the  cost,  and 
reduce  the  need  tat  slocdioliBm  prognuns  to 
oootlnually  seek  funds  from  the  federal  gov- 
enunent  upon  whkte  we  can  nevn'  reaUy 
count* 


PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  mambt.  OWEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 
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Wednesday,  AprU  29. 1981 

•  BCr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attentkm 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  letter 
written  by  Floyd  Qulgg  on  behalf  of  a 
fine,  public-spirited  citizen  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  Mabel  Owen.  I  feel 
Floyd  has  caught  the  true  public  spirit 
ofMabeL 
The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  RosiKT  J.  LACOMASsmo, 
Raifbum  Houae  Office  BmOdino, 
Wathinffton,  B.C. 

DSAS  Bos:  Any  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
"older"  neighborhoods  In  their  home  dis- 
tricts may  be  interested  in  something  that's 
been  in  progress  for  decades  in  Ventura's 
"Avenue  Area."  As  you  know  (but  colleagues 
might  not),  in  Ventura  "The  Avenue" 
means  Ventura  Avenue,  which  starts  near 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  Ventura  Ptee 
way  (US  101)  and  extends  northward  for 
miles,  roughly  parallel  to  the  Vmtura 
River.  The  blocks  on  both  sides  of  it  s  half- 
mile  or  so  in  extent,  constitute  the  oldest 
residential  area  in  the  dty;  dose  by  its 
famed  Mission  San  Buenaventure,  which  in 
1782  began  this  community. 

Now  our  city  is  crowding  eighty  thousand 
In  population,  and  the  folks  Ave  or  ten  miles 
to  the  east  rarely  see  the  Avenue  Area 
unless  they  work  in  its  many  oil-industry 
plants  and  shops.  To  many,  the  eastern 
reaches  of  Ventura,  it  is  simply  the  old  area 
beyond  the  city's  original  downtown  buai- 
neas  district:  in  their  magmlnr  rorrr  dwdl- 
ings  and  modem  shopping  centers,  it  seems 
difficult  to  get  deeply  interested  in  those 
"poor  relations"  toXk.  "up  the  Avenue." 

What  would  it  take.  In  such  a  situation  in 
modem  times,  to  protect  the  Avenue  Area 
from  hann  and  Indignities,  from  internal 
neglect  and  despair,  from  external  soom 
and  "ride  over  roughshod^? 

It  took  and  it  got  a  woman— a  special  kind 
of  w«nan— to  get  the  section  started  and 
keep  it  going. 

SpedficaUy,  it  took  Mabel  Owen,  a  devout 
Christian  housewife  first  oomptameter  op- 
erator whose  interest  was  not  oonflned  to 
columns  of  figures.  She  came  to  Vmture  aa 
New  Tear's  Day  in  1029.  wife  of  sn  oQ  oom- 
pany  employee:  he  was  also  a  talented  musi- 
cian. They  rented-around  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  bou^t  a  pleasant  home  on  Simp- 
son Street  batf-Uock  west  of  the  Avenue:  in 
the  backyard  they  bad  a  baibeeue  house, 
ample  in  siae  for  entertaininc.  which  would 
prove  to  be  important  in  her  future  activi- 
ties, then  unanticipated,  The  war  years  of 
the  1940's  sparked  a  major  boom  in  Ventura 
County,  with  its  two  Navy  bases  and  one  Air 
Faroe  base  bringing  in  peofde  and  factories. 
Ventura's  dty  growth  pushed  SMistly  to  the 
east  and  south,  chomirfng  up  acres  of  farm- 
land fast— the  kind  of  land  that  can  produce 
three  or  four  crops  a  year. 

By  194S  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  a 
dty  dump:  and  the  people  and  the  powers 
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then  dominating  City  Hall  picked  a  vot  for 
It  (of  oouise)  the  Avenue  Area,  an  enUcfaog 
open  acreage  near  the  river  and  ttie  South- 
ern Padfle '  RaQroad.  Tiorsting  it  there 
would  be  easy,  surely,  tar  the  folks  living  in 
that  area  bad  lltUe  visible  political  power, 
and  no  organised  way  to  get  it.  So  it  ap- 
peared. 

It  Just  happened,  however,  that  the  in- 
tended dumpsite  was  only  about  a  quarter- 
mile  west  of  the  home  of  Harvey  and  Mabel 
Owen— and  she  was  not  one  to  accept  it  in 
sweet  snd  quiet  resignation,  without  a  fight 
She  Just  looked  sweet  and  quiet  and  help- 
less. When  she  was  confronted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  odors  and  bugs  and  «wfa««i« 
sore  to  infest  the  dump— and  •^'•^■"r  the 
neighborhood  degradation  of  it  along  with 
the  insult  of  it— she  got  Into  such  action  as 
the  take-ova-  gentry  In  CMty  Hall  did  not 
know  eould  exist  in  an  area  of  older  homes 
and  quiet-mannered  people. 

Havinc  lived  in  the  neighborhood  for 
years,  she  knew  many  of  the  othrn  for  the 
reason  that  Avenue  folks  are  like  that  it  Is 
an  actual  neighborhood,  not  a  complex  of 
determined  to  remain  strangers, 
having  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
county's  asseasm-,  she  knew  how  to  identify 
and  loeate  the  owners  of  strategically  placed 
propeftiea.  What  was  more,  she  had  a  place 
for  people  to  meet  and  create  an  organisa- 
tion: it  was  that  barbecue  house  in  her  back 
yard.  Not  a  person  to  delay  or  aooet>t  defeat 
for  lack  of  resources  snnrixKly  might  think 
to  be  necessary,  Mabel  Owen  was  quick  to 
make  use  of  such  resources  as  she  and  her 
neighbors  already  did  have. 

Taking  the  initiative  when  it  counted 
most  she  transformed  the  helpless  dismay 
of  individual  Avenue  residents  into  moM- 
llaed  public  Indignation,  a  f<»«e  that  could 
not  be  ignored  safely.  It  Just  might  tip  the 
scales  at  the  next  election  and  determine 
whether  someone  was  electable  or  rejecta- 
Ue. 

The  Avenue  Improvement  Assoriation  was 
bcwn.  The  Avenue  dump  plan  was  dumped. 

Other  neighborhood  action  was  needed,  as 
proUems  affecting  the  whole  area  devel- 
oped, and  the  organization  was  able  and 
ready  to  woifc  on  them.  And  it  was  effective: 
it  made  a  difference.  Mabel  Owen  kept  on 
the  alert  for  anything  that  might  be  at- 
tempted by  officials,  that  would  barm  the 
Avenue  as  a  residential  area.  She  knew  that 
in  practical  politics,  the  time  to  block  any- 
thing of  this  kind  Is  while  it's  stiU  only  an 
idea  or  a  plan-not  after  it  has  been  put  Into 
some  official  tarm,  when  proponents  will 
fight  for  it  to  save  their  faces. 

The  next  proposal  by  officials  to  use  those 
empty  acres  along  the  railroad  track  was  to 
boOd  there  a  set  of  shallow  pits  as  open 
drying  beds  for  sludge  from  dty  sewers. 
Avenue  Area  residaits  would  have  to  endure 
the  oders  of  the  whole  town;  and  dty  offl- 
dsls  of  that  time  were  determined  to  force 
the  proposal  into  completion.  Again  Mabel 
Owen  and  the  Avenue  Improvement  assod- 
ation  went  mto  battle:  and  again  with  suc- 


Twenty  empty  acres  having  twice  been 
coveted  for  unlovely  ends,  there  must  be  no 
further  dday  in  putting  them  to  use  in  a 
manner  that  would  brtng  comfort  and  Jtqr  to 
Avenue  people.  This  time  Mrs.  Owen  and 
the  association  changed  pace.  They  aban- 
doned the  wait-and-see  of  defense:  instead 
they  went  on  the  offense,  ~— i— ^r**^  for  a 
dty  recreatknal  center  to  be  built  thoe.  It 
was  not  easy:  the  roadblocks  were  numerous 
and  weQ  made:  but  today  those  acres  are 
ball  fleldB.  with  a  weU  planned  buHdtng  for 
indoor  aeUvtties.  It's  called  Westpark. 
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Otlm'  endeavors  were  likewise  positive  in 
nature.  One  was  the  organised  and  ttmdy 
assistance  given  when  the  Rev.  Luther 
McCurtis  arrived  in  Ventura  to  found  a 
black  Pentecostal  church  on  the  Avenue;  it 
would  serve  the  special  needs  of  area  red- 
dents  in  a  manner  that  would  disregard 
such  artritrary  boundaries  as  race  or  ccrior  or 
creed,  ms  already  active  Church  of  God  In 
Christ  would  add  something  extra,  a  irian 
and  operation  to  start  with  individuals  who 
could  not  get  a  Job,  help  prepare  them  by 
attitude  and  knowledge  for  ahatever  each 
might  be  best  at  doing,  help  get  the  Job  and 
get  him  or  her  started— and  do  it  all  free  as 
a  Christian  service,  not  as  an  emidoyment 
agency  or  governmental  program.  For  this 
he  would  need  money,  a  lot  more  than  he 
had.  and  he  asked  Mrs.  Owen  to  help  him 
get  it.  After  "checking  out"  the  man  and  his 
plans,  thoroughly,  she  agreed  to  try. 

She  knew  where  to  start  looking,  indud- 
Ing  rats  Himtdnger,  Sr..  a  man  who  bad 
buflt  himself  up  "from  scratch"  and  is  now 
Ventura's  leading  industrialist  and  phUan- 
throiHst  He  also  is.  by  choice,  an  Avenue 
resident  He  could  and  did  understand  the 
impmtanoe  of  this  new  Emidoyment  Apti- 
tude and  Placement  Association,  wben 
Mabel  Owen  told  him  about  it  and  he  has 
been  a  stnmg  supporter  of  it  ever  since.  Like 
her,  he  has  learned  that  nobody  can  predict 
now  what  any  me  of  these  individuals— es- 
pecially the  younger  ones— may  achieve  in 
future  years,  because  of  timely  personal 
help  offered  right  now,  when  it's  needed 
and  not  refused. 

The  one  most  tamwrtant  charactolstlc  of 
Mabel  Owen,  in  getting  her  neigfalxirfaood 
the  improvements  needed,  has  been  that 
she  is  a  "self-starto-."  She  does  not  wait  to 
be  asked,  the  trait  most  desperately  needed 
for  decisive  action  in  private  enterprise.  In 
her  first  endeavor,  moving  to  block  a  dty 
diunp  in  her  neighborhood,  nobody  else 
would  have  asked  her  because  nobody  else 
knew  she  could  do  it— that  she  bad  the  nec- 
essary know-bow  and  the  personal  drive  tar 
starting  and  follow-through. 

Beyond  that  is  her  readiness  and  skill  in 
utilldng  the  rapablHtiea  of  othos,  and  hn- 
habit  of  being  oompletdy  "color-blind"  in 
sizing  up  the  personal  capadty  of  another 
person— that  and  her  disregard  of  the 
degree  of  elegance  of  attire  or  speech.  It  is 
impossible  f  w  a  person  of  one  race  to  Imag- 
ine accurately  what  are  the  feelings  of 
someone  who's  part  of  the  other  race,  and 
relies  on  that  somebody  to  set  snd  speak  for 
bis  or  her  own  peoirie. 

There  is  true  leadership,  and  Mabd  Owen 
basbeen  practidng  it  every  since  she  made 
her  first  response  to  a  need  she  perceived. 
How  peoide  know  she  can  lead  and  per- 
suade, being  never  awe-stnick  by  anyone, 
and  peoirie  do  aik  her  to  ezerdae  her  dem- 
onstrated abilitieB. 

Every  community  in  every  Congreasianal 
district  needs  leaderablp  of  a  person  like 
Mabel  Owen,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  make 
an  effort  to  call  her  perf onnanoe  to  the  at^ 
tentlon  of  your  ooUeagnes  on  Pum^l  HDl— 
and  iriiat  it  took  to  get  her  started.  She  rep- 
reaento  the  ability  of  a  private  dtlaen  at  lU 
best  not  needing  the  constant  direction  (es- 
pecially the  giving  of  entranre  cue)  l>y  gov- 
CTnmental  offidala.  That  ability  rrprfwrnts 
a  power  greater  than  the  White  House  or 
C^tol  HiU  together.  That  power,  and  the 
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win  to  OM  It.  It  wtiat  our  fovemmental 
iliaDabouC 
fnrdlallT 


THE  BALTIMORE  CHAPTER.  CON- 
TINKNTAL  SOCIETIES.  INCOR 
PORATED  PROCLAIM  APRIL  10. 
IMl.  AS  "SAVE  OUR  CHILDREN 
DAY" 

HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

oriusTLAjn) 

ni  THE  aouBs  or  RSPRxsnnATnnts 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  budget  cuts  and 
elimination  of  many  young  people 
from  vital  school  lunch,  education,  day 
care,  and  employment  opportunities. 
make  such  efforts  as  those  by  the  Con- 
tinental Societies.  Inc..  essential.  The 
Baltimore  ch^ter  of  this  organization 
proclaimed  April  10.  1981.  as.  "Save 
Our  Children  Day."  I  commend  this 
outstanding  symbol  and  definitive  ac- 
tions surrounding  it. 

"Save  Our  Children  Day."  indeed 
went  beyond  the  mere  sjmibolic  nature 
of  most  recognition  days.  The  Conti- 
nental Children's  Society  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  encouraging  and  imple- 
menting a  massive  communications 
drive  to  the  President  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  express  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts  which  could  hurt  chil- 
dren. I  believe  that  this  was  a  much- 
needed  and  very  appropriate  gesture 
as  the  organization  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary.  Moreover,  it  is  indicative 
of  the  continued  dedication  of  this  or- 
ganisation to  fairness,  equity,  and  the 
rights  of  our  children. 

Again,  let  me  share  my  pride  and 
deep  acteiiration  for  the  proclamation 
of  April  10.  1981.  as.  "Save  Oiir  ChU- 
dren  Day."  by  the  Baltimore  chapter 
of  the  Continental  Societies.  Inc.* 


PROSPERITY  IS  JUST  AROUND 
THE  CORNER 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
ni  THB  HOOSK  or  BKFKSSDITATrVSS 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1981 

m  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
impressed  last  night  with  the  inspira- 
tional tone  of  the  President's  message, 
and  I  agree  with  the  broad  goals  that 
he  seeks  to  achieve.  It  is  in  our  Na- 
tion's interest  that  we  all  Join  in  this 
effort. 

But  as  I  listened  last  night.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  some  of  the 
President's  words  sounded  vaguely  fa- 
miliar. There  was  a  sound  of  history 
about  them. 

Although  the  President  called  for  us 
to  "try  something  new."  the  prescrip- 
ti<Hi  we  heard  was  one  this  Nation  has 
heard  before. 
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I  refer  the  following  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members: 

Whatever  the  arguments  made,  do  not  be 
misled  by  those  who  hut  that  we  need  only 
to  tax  the  rich  to  aecure  the  funds  we  need. 
We  must  face  the  absolute  fact  that  the  rich 
can  be  taxed  to  the  point  of  dlmlntohing  re- 
turns, and  still  the  deficit  in  our  ordinary 
and  neoeMary  expenditures  would  not  be 
covered  even  upon  the  basla  of  the  utmost 
ecofMmy.  Make  no  mistake.  In  these  circum- 
stances It  is  those  who  work  in  the  fields,  at 
the  bench  and  desk  who  would  be  forced  to 
carry  an  added  burden  for  every  added  cent 
to  otir  expenditures. 

Whatever  the  deficit  may  be  and  in  what- 
ever manner  it  may  ultimately  be  met,  every 
additional  expenditure  placed  upon  our  gov- 
ernment In  this  emergency  magnifies  itself 
out  of  aU  proportion  into  intolerable  pres- 
sures, whether  it  is  by  taxation  or  by  loans. 
Either  loans  or  taxes  beyond  the  very  mini- 
mum necessities  of  govemment  wiU  drain 
the  resources  of  industry  and  commerce  and 
in  turn  will  Increase  unemployment.  Such 
action  can  easily  defeat  our  hopes,  our  plans 
and  our  best  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  our 
country  and  so  indefinitely  delay  the  return 
of  prosperity  and  employment.  We  can 
carry  our  present  expenditures  without 
Jeopardy  to  national  stability.  We  can  carry 
no  more  without  grave  risks. 

The  imperative  moment  has  come  when 
Increase  in  government  expenditures  must 
be  avoided,  whether  it  be  Ill-considered, 
hasty,  or  iminformed  legislation  of  any 
kind,  or  whether  it  be  for  new  services  meri- 
torious in  themselves.  Any  alternative  will 
strike  down  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  our  nation  to  start  us  t>ack  upon 
the  economic  paths  to  which  we  must 
return  If  we  and  our  children  are  to  have 
the  destiny  which  everyone  has  the  right  to 
hope  and  the  heart  to  give  to  them. 

The  speech  was  made  September  21. 
1931.  The  President  was  our  31st.  Her- 
bert Hoover.* 


THE  REGULATORY  FLEXIBILITY 
ACT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  MI8SOUHI 
IM  THK  HOUSE  Or  RKPRCSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  for  3 
years  I  worked  with  other  friends  of 
small  business  and  small  governmental 
Jurisdictions  in  the  Congress  to  relieve 
the  massive  regulatory  and  paperwork 
burdens  they  must  endure.  Late  last 
year  our  dreams  were  realized  when 
our  bill,  the  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act.  passed  the  Congress  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

This  act  was  truly  landmark  legisla- 
tion. It  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  big 
institution— the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—imposing a  new  discipline  on 
itself.  It  is  in  fact  a  major  effort  by 
the  largest  institution  in  the  world  to 
limit  its  own  negative  regulatory 
impact  on  small  entities. 

What  does  this  law  do?  Basically  it 
does  the  following: 

First,  Federal  agencies  will  be  re- 
quired to  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter every  6  months  a  regulatory  flexi- 
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billty  agenda.  This  agenda  will  also  be 
sent  to  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advoca- 
cy at  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  agencies  will  also  endeavor  to 
notify  small  businesses  of  the  agenda 
through  other  channels.  The  agenda 
will  contain  a  summary  of  any  rules  to 
be  proposed  which  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant economic  Impact  on  small  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  name  and  tele- 
phone number  of  a  knowledgeable 
agency  official  among  other  things: 

Second,  whenever  an  agency  has  to 
publish  notice  of  general  rulemaking 
they  are  to  prepare  and  make  availa- 
ble for  comment  an  initial  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis.  They  then  must 
prepare  a  final  regulatory  flexibility 
analysis  after  having  reviewed  all  com- 
ments. In  this  analysis,  they  must  ex- 
plain how  their  rules  can  be  tiered  or 
their  burdens  on  small  business  other- 
wise lessened: 

Third,  agencies  must  review  all  regu- 
lations currently  on  the  books  and  de- 
termine the  continued  need  for  any 
rules  which  have  a  substantial  impact 
on  small  business.  They  have  10  years 
in  which  to  complete  this  task  and 
may  use  1-year  extensions,  not  to 
exceed  5  years,  to  complete  the  task; 
and 

Finally,  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advo- 
cacy of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration will  monitor  agency  compli- 
ance with  this  law  and  will  report  at 
least  annually  to  the  Congress  on  said 
subject. 

Overregulation  is  not  Just  a  small 
business  problem.  It  is  a  problem  with 
significant  public  consequences.  One 
of  our  committee's  witnesses  summed 
it  up  this  way: 

The  overregulation  of  small  business  is 
not  Just  a  parochial  problem;  it  is  a  public 
problem  as  well.  This  public  interest  lies  di- 
rectly in  two  areas:  (1)  the  disproportionate 
imi>act  of  government  regulation  on  small 
business  reduces  the  competitive  capacity  of 
small  business,  thereby  placing  government 
in  the  strange  position  of  encouraging  eco- 
nomic concentration,  and.  (2)  consumers,  to 
a  large  extent,  must  pay  the  costs  of  regula- 
tion in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Thus, 
while  the  most  immediate  and  visible 
impact  may  fall  to  the  small  entrepreneur, 
the  public  shares  the  burden. 

The  disproportionate  impact  of  regulation 
on  small  business  stems  from  economies  of 
scale  inherent  in  the  regulatory  process. 
This  fact  is  neither  unexpected  nor  stun- 
ning once  attention  is  drawn  to  it.  But  as 
often  is  the  case  of  the  obvious,  we  tend  to 
rtiMiniiK  it  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
more  specif  ic. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  was  able 
to  Join  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  recognizing  the  problem  and 
doing  something  about  it.* 
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EL  SALVADOR 

HON.BOBEDGAR 

OP  nmrsTLVAiiu 
in  THE  HOVSE  Or  REPBBSEIITATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29, 1981 

*  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now. 
my  outspokenness  on  U,S.  policy  in  El 
Salvador  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The 
reason  for  that  outspokenness  is  to 
insure  that  all  sides  of  this  controver- 
sial issue  are  analyzed.  My  recent  trip 
to  Central  America  and  the  opportuni- 
ty I  had  to  meet  with  leaders  of  aU  po- 
litical ideologies  has  given  me  some 
firsthand  experience— albeit  brief— 
which  I  have  wanted  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

My  trip  was  organized  by  John 
McAward.  director  of  the  internation- 
al programs  of  the  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist  Service  Committee.  Mr. 
McAward  has  had  a  great  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  Central  American  issues.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  his  astute  anal- 
ysis of  the  current  civil  war  in  El  Sal- 
vador because  I  believe  it  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  formulation  of  UJS.  policy 
in  that  regioti: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  19. 1961] 

How  DiALOO  Might  Ehd  Salvabok's  Was 
(By  John  McAward) 

Stalemate  best  describes  the  current  state 
of  El  Salvador's  dvll  war.  The  Sslvadoran 
security  forces  and  the  guerrillas  of  the  rev- 
olutionary left,  unable  to  achieve  a  decisive 
victory,  are  now  locked  in  inconclusive  skir- 
mishes that  threaten  5  million  Salvadorans 
with  continued  violence  and  death. 

The  call  for  a  negotiated  settlement  has 
gained  growing  support  in  Europe,  where 
many  hope  that  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  the 
appointed  presidrat  of  the  Jtmta,  and  Oufl- 
leimo  Manuel  Ungo,  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion coalition,  the  Democratic  Revolution- 
ary Front,  can  be  brought  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

WhUe  neither  is  believed  to  exerdae  effec- 
tive control  over  his  armed  faction,  both  are 
considered  essential  to  any  political  aetUe- 
ment  Today  they  are  public  fnmtirm.,  but 
leas  than  a  decade  ago,  they  were  vIcUmIous 
partners  in  an  election  for  president  and 
vice  president— only  to  be  denied  their 
rightful  office  by  the  military. 

Each  enjoys  req>ect  for  his  humanltarlan- 
ism  and  commitment  to  social  Justice.  Tet 
each  is  perceived  as  a  captive  of  forces  that 
are  beyond  his  power  to  oontroL  Duarte's 
critics  claim  ttuit  Defense  Minlsto'  Jose 
Quillermo  Garcia  is  de  facto  chief  of  state. 
Ungo  Is  accused  of  providing  social-demo- 
cratic window  dressing  for  Marxist  forces. 

Despite  the  hostility  Iietween  the  two 
former  allies  and  the  armed  dashes  l>etween 
the  factions  they  represent,  negotiatioa  Is 
possible.  So  far.  three  offers  of  mediation— 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  liishops  of  El  Salva- 
dor, by  former  West  Qennan  chancellor 
ixnuy  Brandt  and  by  the  OrganlsBtion  of 
American  States— liave  been  rejected.  These 
actlMU  do  not  prove  that  negotiatlaa  is  an 
impoHible  goal,  only  that  It  wHl  take  power- 
ful pressure,  artfully  applied,  to  bring  the 
advemries  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Earlier  mediation  offers  were  rebuffed  t>e- 
cauae  they  came  from  people  suspected  of 
Mss.  Four  of  El  Salvador's  five  bishops  are 
poUUcally  to  the  right  of  Ooaite.  so  their 
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offer  was  refused  liy  the  left.  Brandt  had 
9oken  puldidy  in  support  of  the  left  and 
thus  was  unacceptable  to  Durate.  The  OA8 
is  too  easily  subjected  to  U.8.  pressure  to  l>e 
trusted  by  the  leftist  ot>position  ss  a  media- 
tor. 

Yet  no  political  solution  is  possible  with- 
out intematl<mal  mediation.  One  approach 
mli^t  be  for  Duarte  and  Ungo  each  to  select 
a  nation  willing  to  act  as  a  go-between. 
Those  two  nations  could  in  turn  dMOse  a 
third  country,  acceptable  to  iMth  mindpals. 
to  organise  a  peace-keeping  operati<Hi.  All 
three  should  lie  willing  to  send  an  interna- 
tionally backed  peace-keeping  force  into  El 
Salvador  at  the  awroprlate  time. 

Prompt,  open  elections  should  be  the 
main  objective.  A  ceasefire  agreemmt 
would  have  to  confine  government  forces  to 
the  barraduK  the  guerrillas  must  agree  to 
take  no  offensive  action.  A  department-by- 
department  cease-fire  (departments  are  the 
equivalent  of  American  states),  beginning 
with  the  least  combative  areas,  would  test 
the  word  of  the  combatants  and  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  the  peace-keeping  force 
to  maintain  law  and  order. 

An  international  panel  of  Jurists  should  be 
convened  to  invesUgate  human-rights  viola- 
tions and  corruption,  and  to  mosecute  the 
accused.  If  the  military  is  to  survive  as  an 
institution,  it  must  l>e  cleansed  of  corrup- 
tion and  kUlers.  and  must  accept  the  princi- 
ple of  civilian  government  control. 

To  be  sure,  the  present  nature  of  El  Salva- 
dor's security  forces  makes  prosecution  Imth 
problematical  and  rislcy.  A  prosecutor  must 
convince  a  majority  of  officers  that  faflure 
to  punish  those  responsible  tar  serious 
Ineaches  of  conduct  will  threaten  the  entire 
military  structure.  Only  then  will  members 
of  the  military  testify  against  those  who 
they  consider  to  have  brought  diasraoe  to 
the  service.  Fifty  years  of  oontlnuoos  and. 
unto  recently,  unchallenged  military  rule 
have  produced  an  officer  corps  accustomed 
to  iron  rule  and  corruption.  When  commis- 
sioned, these  officers  never  dreamed  that 
Uiey  would  somebody  be  under  attack  from 
their  own  people. 

Once  a  cease-fire  was  achieved,  displaced 
penons  could  return  to  their  home  villages. 
A  neutral  electoral  commiasirai  would  regis- 
ter voters  as  a  first  step  to  elections  for  rep- 
resentatives to  a  constitutional  assembly. 
With  a  new  constitution,  election  rampaigns 
for  hi^er  offices  would  commence  under 
the  protecticm  of  the  peace-keeping  force. 

Four  major  political  forces  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  field  candidates  in  free  elec- 
tionc  the  Christian  Democrats  (led  by 
Duarte).  the  Democratic  Revolutiraiary 
FTiMit  (led  by  Ungo).  the  Productive  Alli- 
ance (made  up  of  liustneas  groups)  and  the 
military's  Party  of  National  Conciliation 
(PCH). 

Recently  a  high  State  Department  official 
predteted  that  the  PCN  would  win  any  free 
election.  This  was  diallenged  by  Msnuel  En- 
rique Heins.  leader  of  the  Productive  Alli- 
ance and  ministo'  of  economics  In  the  inwi- 
ous  Junta.'  who  declared  that  In  a  ooaUtion 
with  tuban  unions  his  faction  would  win. 
BoUi  Duarte  and  Ungo  also  believe  their 
parties  would  be  victorious.  With  eadi  of 
the  four  parties  cmvlnced  of  Its  own  sopol- 
ority.  the  moment  tac  negotiations  lesiding 
to  dectkns  may  nevo- be  more  propitious. 

But  who  will  convince  the  military  to  ne- 
gottete?  The  faflure  of  the  guerrilas'  "final 
offense"  in  Janiutry,  comried  with  the  re- 
newal of  UjS.  military  aid.  has  given  the  mD- 
itary  a  scent  of  vfctmy.  Yet  atrocities  oon- 
tinae  against  dvillsns,  giving  the  Impression 
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that  annihilation,  not  mediaticm.  is  the  mili- 
tary goaL 

lately  the  State  Department  has  tried  to 
dissasoctatf  itadf  from  offlcal  atrodtiea. 
However,  the  Reagan  Adsninistrstian  (like 
the  Carter  Administration)  contends  that 
because  our  military  aid  goes  only  to  the 
army  and  not  to  the  dreaded  security  forces 
(the  natioiua  guard,  treasury  pidioe  and  na- 
tional police),  the  United  States  has  Uttle 
influence  over  those  other  brandies  and  is 
not  hnplicat^  in  their  atrodties. 

What  Waahingtcm  has  not  acknowledged 
is  that  every  security  officer  In  El  Salvador 
is  a  graduate  of  the  nation's  only  military 
academy  and  officers  rotate  regularly 
through  the  various  brandieB  of  the  secu- 
rity forces.  Furthermore,  all  UjS.  military 
aid  is  channeled  throu^  a  single  unified 
command  headed  by  CoL  Jamie  Abdul  Ou- 
tierrex.  vice  president  snd  oommsnder-in- 
chief .  and  by  Defense  Minister  Oarda.  both 
directly  responsible  for  the  actions  of  all 
branches. 

The  United  States  is  actually  best  posi- 
tioned to  tiring  atwut  mediation  As  opposi- 
tion to  our  EI  Salvadw  policy  mounts 
among  grass-roots  Amerifans  snd  mafl  to 
the  White  House  runs  10-to-l  sgainat  it.  now 
Is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  briiw 
pressure  to  bear  against  the  Salvadoran  mil- 
itary. The  Reagan  Administration  can  con- 
vince the  mllttary  to  accept  mediation  be- 
cause continued  \JJ&.  support  is  easfntisl  to 
the  military's  survivaL  These  realities,  com- 
bined with  international  piessmea.  can 
force  all  parties  to  the  conference  table.* 


PRESIDENT'S  PARDON  OF  MR. 
FELT  AND  MR.  MILLER 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


OPCALIFOKHIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  ] 


'ATIVES 
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*  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Joae 
Mercury.  The  editorial  reflect's  on  the 
President's  recent  decision  to  grant 
pardons  to  former  FBI  offldals  W. 
Mark  Felt  and  Edward  S.  Miller.  As 
my  coUeagues  recall.  Mr.  Pelt  and  Mr. 
Miller  were  tried  and  ocMivlcted  for 
their  role  in  authorizing  illegal  break- 
ins  during  the  FBFs  search  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Weather  Underground 
during  the  early  1970*8. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  expresses 
well  some  of  the  misgivings  that  I  felt 
upon  learning  of  the  President's 
action.  I  think  my  colleagues  will  find 
it  of  interest. 

The  article  follows: 
VFrxm  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Apr.  90. 19gll 

PAEDOBS  RAUB  QUBSllUBS 

President  Reagan's  pardon  of  two  convict- 
ed FBI  offidals  last  week  is  a  curious  and 
potentially   dsngerous   action   tliat 


By  ezoneratiiw  W.  Mark  Felt  and  Edward 
8.  Miner  for  their  ndesta  authorising  secret 
break-4ns  during  the  FBTs  hunt  for  radical 
Weather  Underground  membeis  In  1971-7S. 
the  President  took  the  unusual  step  of  initi- 
ating tlie  pardon  j 
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loBB  M— It  tram 
by  the  dtataidaati  uid 
through  th*  OfflM  of 
1  AttoRiay  In  the  JiMtlM  Dapart- 
■  Ftit  nor  Iflller  had  raqueeted 
the  pardon  nlaee 
I  ahout  due  preeem  under  the  law. 
I  of  tts  ortgina,  a  more  fun- 
faiTOlwa  the  pardon's 
\  mw  enf oroeaftent. 
The  attataiatratlaa  walntalna  that  tt  le 
merely  cleailin  "two  men  who  acted  on 
high  ptluUiiie  to  bring  an  and  to  terrortam 
that  waa  threatening  our  nattoo."  Support- 
en  of  Um  pardon  and  thoae  who  defended 
VBtt  and  Molar  at  thair  trlal-«ontend  that 
the  lawa  govamlng  aurreUlanoe  and  eapio- 
at  the  thne  of  the  break-tna  were  am- 
that  the  two  offlrtale  were 
hdd  acwmntahle  to  tougher  regula- 
ttona  that  came  Into  effect  after  the  fact. 

fatknalea.  and  without  re- 
the  oourtroom  argumcnta.  the 
pardon  atanda  aa  a  aymboL  The  adminlatra- 
ttan  haa  exonerated  two  men  who  were  con- 
Ttetad  and  fhied  (but  not  Jailed)  for  violat- 
ing Aaaarleana' cMl  rights. 
Ckn  an  admlnlatratlan  that  waa  reoently 
In  a  ooBtroveny  over  looeanlng 
on  CIA  domeatlc  apying  afford 
to  aand  the  country  a  aignal  that  auch 
'Oiiack  bag  Jobs"  are  worthy  of  a  preaklen- 
tial  pardon?  In  Ught  of  thia  forglveneaa.  can 
Amertaana  expect  law  enforcement  agenta 
to  raapect  and  enforce  oooatttutknal  righta 
with  continued  vigor  and  authority? 

Theee  troubling  algnala  from  the  White 
nouae.  In  turn,  rdnf oree  ausptdon  over  laat 
month'a  report  that  the  admtniatiatlon  la 
working  on  a  reviaed  preaidential  order  on 
domealte  apying.  According  to  preaidential 
counaelor  Bdwin  Ifeeee.  the  order  under 
atudy  would  "improve  our  ability  to  gain  in- 
teOlgenoe,''  fapwlalty  in  combating  terror- 


We  find  theee  queationa  and  developmenta 
unaettUng.  In  thia  caae.  Prealdent  Reagan'a 
miaplafwl  nmipaatiim  toward  two  men  ulti- 
mately  may   be   lianaful   to   the   greater 


STUDENT  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


m  THS  HousB  or 

Wedneaday.  April  29. 1991 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker . 
there  baa  been  oonsldermble  ooncem 
voiced  about  the  effect  of  the  Reacan 
artmtntatratkm'g  econranlc  recovery 
procFam  on  student  aid.  I  think  much 
of  thto  ooncem  is  based  oa  mlsinfor- 
matlan  or  a  miacaoceptkm  of  the  in- 
tended scope  of  the  inograin.  As  the 
Washington  Star  pointed  out  In  an  ed- 
itmlal.  the  President  Is  proposlnc  only 
to  cut  back  on  the  enormous  growth 
which  has  been  experienced  In  the 
in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  The 
grew  by  52  percent  In  1  year. 
10TS.  aocMdlng  to  the  Coagreask»al 
Budget  Office,  and  has  grown  by  over 
200  percent  since  then.  Whfle  this  may 
be  gratifying  in  some  respects,  the 
question  is  how  long  we  can  afford  to 
go  oo  without  Imposing  some  reason- 
able limits  on  the  iwogram. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  possible  solution,  which  the  Star 
also  mentkmed,  may  be  the  adoption 
of  a  substitute  program  Involving  tu- 
ition tax  credits,  which  seems  like  a 
reasonable  way  of  Insuring  that  all 
qualified  students  who  want  to  go  to 
college  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  do 

80. 

I  commend  this  consideration  to  my 
colleagues,  and  Insert  the  text  of  the 
editorial  in  the  Rkxmuk 


April  29,  1981 


Btiimiiiiu  Down 


Ad 


No  temple  of  federal  benefldence  ta  more 
imperiled,  to  Judge  by  the  howla  of  ita 
prieathood.  than  the  atnicture  that  dla- 
penaea  granta  and  loana  to  ocdlege  atudenta. 

There  wiU  be  atraina.  both  for  Inatitutioaa 
and  indivlduala,  if  Oongreaa  approvea  Mr. 
Reagan'a  propoaala.  But  two  thboga  ahould 
be  aaid:  The  administration  la  not  attnotpt- 
ing  to  tiunble  the  temple  down:  and  the 
growth  In  federal  atudent  aaalstanoe  haa 
been  staggering— from  $896  million  In  1970 
to  |8.«  taimon  this  year.  Mr.  Reagan  Is  seek- 
ing a  relatively  modest  reduction.  $1.3  bil- 
lion lem  for  Fiscal  1962.  and  to  require  that 
middle-Income  families  and  students  in  par- 
ticular bear  a  greater  portion  of  the  costs  of 
higher  education. 

Tlie  dramatic  increase  in  federal  expendi- 
tures was  strongly  abetted  by  the  congres- 
sional removal  of  Income  oeHlnga  for  atu- 
dent aaalstanoe.  Until  1976,  bank  loana  were 
guaranteed  only  for  atudenta  whooe  f amUiea 
made  under  $16,000  a  year.  In  that  year 
Oongreaa  raiaed  the  ceiling  to  $36,000.  and 
In  197$  removed  the  income  cap  entirely.  Aa 
a  reault,  participation  In  the  Middle  Income 
Student  Loan  Aaalstant  mogram  increased 
by  39  per  cent  and  borrowing  by  63  per  cent 
from  197t  to  1979,  according  to  the  Congres 
sional  Budget  Office.  Loan  volume  reached 
$3  bOUan  In  Fiscal  1979.  $6  bOllcn  last  year, 
and  is  expected  to  top  $7  billion  thia  year. 
The  so-called  Pell  grants,  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  which  are  deter- 
mined on  a  fonnula  Involving  family 
tneome.  assets  and  otho'  factors,  have  In- 
creased tliat  program's  budget  from  $367 
million  In  Fiscal  1977  to  $3.3  billion  thia 


Rouglily  one  out  of  every  three  college 
atudenta  in  the  nation  now  is  receiving  aome 
form  of  federal  saalatanrr.  Can  the  budget 
abaorb  that  sort  of  swelling  subsidy?  Should 
It? 

Those  now  portraying  the  administra- 
tion's  propoaala  aa  Vlsigothlc  may  have  for- 
gotten that  the  effort  to  trim  the  major  pro- 
grama  predated  Mr.  Reagan.  The  final 
Carter  budget  propoaal  called  for  linking 
loana  more  tightly  to  need,  for  ending  the 
govemment'a  expeuaive  payment  of  the  9 
per  cent  atudent  intereat  while  the  atudent 
waa  In  achool.  and  tm  keeping  the  maxi- 
mum grant  at  $1300  a  year. 

President  Reagan  endorsed  the  Carter 
propoaala.  and  recommended  Increaalng  the 
amount  of  diocretionary  family  income  to  be 
deducted  from  granta  under  the  Pell  pro- 
gram, and  requiring  a  $780  contribution 
from  atudenta  thf.iiiaelvea.  except  tboee  in 
need."  That  doea  not  aeem 
And  the  adBdniatration  haa 
alao  announced  it  wID  aeek  more  money  in 
19g3  for  another  program:  The  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  program  provldea  4  per 
cent  loana  to  needy  atudenta.  with  a  federal 
oontributlan  thia  year  of  $301  million. 

Prealdent  Reagan  has  suggested  one  anti- 
dote to  the  reduced  torrent  of  fednal 
money— tuition  tax  credits,  the  avoidance  of 
whid)  led  Congrem  to  its  excessive  benevo- 


lence in  removing  Inoome  ceilings  from  loan 
programa.  Another  way  to  alleviate  the 
crunch  on  colleges  Is  *t***«"t  sensible,  as 
we've  mentioned  before  here:  to  remove  the 
limit  on  tax  deduetlona  for  charitable  con- 
tributlooB.  Repa  Rk:hard  Gephardt.  D-Mo.. 
and  Barber  ConaUe.  R-N.T..  have  Intro- 
duced such  a  bUL  The  Reagan  attempt  to 
reduce  student  asslatanfie  ahould  give  that 
meaaure  deaerved  attmulua. 


Student  aaatstanoe  la  a  wonderful  example 
of  federal  genetoalty  nm  amok.  It  la  inter- 
eating,  aa  well,  to  apeculate  that  the  eaay 
ftTailability  of  atudent  loana  and  granta  has 
countoacted  another  federal  program— the 
effort  to  attract  middle-daaa  youths  to  the 
military  with  offers  of  educational  aaaist- 
ance.a 


SALE  OF  AWACS  IS  AGAINST  VS. 
INTERESTS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

orcAuroamA 
nf  TBI  HOUSB  or  KSPRSSBrrATTVIS 

Wednesday,  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  AWACS  radar  observa- 
tion planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  I  have  grave  reserva- 
tions over  selling  this  equipment  to 
the  Saudis  because  such  action  would 
greatly  undermine  the  security  of 
Israel,  oiu-  strongest  and  most  depend- 
able aJly  in  the  unstable  region  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  sale  of  the  AWACS  will  further 
escalate  an  already  imacceptable  level 
of  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  clearly  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  security  of 
Israel,  which  of  course  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  own  national  security.  This 
policy  is  strongly  and  enthusiastically 
supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  public. 

The  major  problem  I  have  with  en- 
hancing the  Saudi  defense  capabilities 
is  that  no  one  can  offer  definitive  as- 
surances that  the  equipment  will  not 
be  used  against  Israel,  or  D.S.  inter- 
ests. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  situa- 
tion in  Iran  to  see  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  providing  advanced  mili- 
tary eqiiliHnent  to  Saudi  Arabia.  It  is 
time  that  America  restore  a  consistent 
and  rational  foreign  policy.  The  sale  of 
this  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  against  n.S.  interests  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  it  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel. 

Our  allies  must  feel  secure  In  know- 
ing that  they  enjoy  the  support  of  a 
nation  that  wlU  base  Its  actions  on 
consistency,  justice,  and  compassion. 
President  Reagan  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  of  restoring  America's  ability  to 
counter  the  Soviet  threat.  It  is  there- 
fore crucial  that  we  do  not  weaken  an 
ally  and  risk  compnnnlsing  our  sensi- 
tive military  technology.* 


Apnl  29, 1981 

MERRILLVILLE'S  MOICENTOUS 
MOMENT 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 


ornmiABA 
in  THS  HODSB  Or 


'ATIVn 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1991 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  l^jeaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  10th  anniversary  of  my 
district's  most  rapidOy  growing  dty. 
MerrlUville.  Ind. 

MerrillvUle's  past  history  and 
present  growth  are  exempluy  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  Its  origins  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indi- 
ans. Since  the  mld-1800's  this  dty  has 
developed  from  a  trading  post  Into  a 
thriving  community  of  30.000. 

Today  this  dynamic  dty  serves  as  a 
pleasing  urban  environment  for  fami- 
lies. Industry,  and  commerce.  I  would 
encourage  other  young  dtles  to  look 
to  MerrlUvlUe  as  a  model  for  success- 
ful growth. 

I  ask  Congress  to  join  me  In  celebrat- 
ing MerrillvUle's  10th  anniversary.  I 
congratulate  the  citizen's  of  MerrlU- 
ville on  its  past  and  wish  them  good 
fortune  In  their  future.  In  tribute  to 
this  great  dty  I  now  submit  to  you  a 
short  report  of  its  history. 

Masan.i.vnxK:  A  Capsdlb  Rxfokt 

MerrlUville  boasts  a  long  and  rich  history, 
though  the  town  did  not  offlelally  exist 
until  incorporated  in  late  1971.  Long  before 
fur  traders  arrived  in  the  area  at  the  aouth- 
era  tip  of  lAke  Mtohtfmii  peace  loving 
Pottawatomie  Indiana,  a  nation  of  huntera 
and  fiahermen.  were  enjoying  the  natural 
richea  of  the  denae  foreata  and  gent^  roll- 
ing terrain  of  thia  Great  I^kea  region. 

As  early  aa  1834.  a  ceremonial  dnrlng  in 
the  wooda  was  called  MoGwinn'a  Village 
after  one  of  the  hardy  frontleramen  who 
camped  there.  However,  thia  proved  to  be 
only  the  first  of  the  area'a  many  names.  In 
1838.  Jeremiah  Wiggins  arrived.  Hla  famed 
"gift  of  gab"  and  intriguing  trinketa  aoon 
persuaded  the  Indians  that  Wiggins  was 
staying  and  the  area  was  renamed  ^^ggins 
Pi^t. 

Time  saw  Wiggins  Point  become  a  popular 
stop  for  wagon  trains  bound  for  Chicago. 
Joliet.  and  Kaakakee.  Dllnoia.  As  the  nation 
expanded  its  western  boundaries.  18  trails 
radiated  in  aU  directlona  from  the  little  aet- 
tlemoit.  Storoa.  hotela.  Uvolea,  and  other 
bualneaaea  aupporting  the  busy  wagon  and 
coach  trade  began  to  spring  up. 

When  Wiggins  died  in  1838,  local  residents 
decided  the  name  CentreviUe  was  a  more 
dignified  name  for  the  thriving  settlement, 
only  to  change  it  later  to  MerrlUville  In 
honor  of  WlUlam  and  Dudley  Merrill,  suc- 
cessful brothem  who  had  a  great  impact  on 
the  town's  early  growth.  In  fact,  reooff^iing 
the  value  of  owning  property  along  the 
Sauk  Trafl  route  to  Chicago's  Fort  Dear- 
born, Dudley  MerriU  purdiaaed  land  there 
and  created  the  town'a  firat  snhdlvlalon. 

MerriUvOle  remained  the  communlty'a 
name  untfl  the  town  and  ita  neighbaring  aet- 
tlementa— Deep  River,  Roaa.  Turkey  Creek, 
Aineworth.  LotUviUe.  and  RexvUle-orga- 
nlaed  collectively  under  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Roaa  Townahip.  Thua  the  area  re- 
mained for  more  than  136  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  then  a  decade  ago.  in  1971.  the  rural 
town  waa  ottleially  incorporated  m  MerrOl- 
vflle.  Now.  ten  years  later,  the  '*»«"'"'«*t 
proper  haa  a  population  of  about  30/MW.  and 
is  a  dynamic,  oommerdal  leader  In  North- 
west Indiana  MefiiUvIUe  la  Indiana'a  fastest 
growing  town,  and  ita  momentum  for 
growth  rontinuea  even  through  the  current 
economic  aiowdown. 

The  vitality  of  new  growth  la  everywhere. 
The  young  ooBununity,  Just  now  ceietarating 
its  lOth  annlveraary.  haa  attracted  nuuiy 
corporate  headquarters  aa  weU  aa  two  major 
ahopping  malla  and  a  new,  huge  entcrtain- 
ment/eonventlon  facUtty.  The  landaeape. 
once  fann  next  to  farm,  la  now  filled  with 
weO-groamed  reaidentlal  areaa  and  the  mini- 
akyacrapera  of  commerce. 

MerriUvUle  also  emphaalaes  the  impor- 
tance of  community  aesthetics.  Businem 
and  community  leaden  agree  that  growth 
and  excellence  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  already  begun  to  focus 
attention  on  landscape  and  archlteetural  ex- 
cellence throu^  a  program  of  awards  and 
lecugnitlon. 

So.  as  this  suburban  community  became  a 
major  commercial  center.  Its  skyline 
dianged  but  Ita  spadous  suburban  look  has 
been  maintained  Many  of  MenUlviUe's 
major  new  developments  are  located  on 
large  paroeli  of  land  In  attractive  commer- 
cial parks. 

Aa  MemUvOle'a  firat  decade  enda.  oppcH-- 
tunltiea  for  planned  development  are  prime. 
Thia  decade  wiU  aee  an  exciting  period  of 
continued  growth.  Wltii  an  •««"«**  that 
MenlUvfUe'a  population  could  readi  an 
amaiing  100.000  In  twenty  yeara.  planning 
provldea  for  expanaion  of  light  induatry. 
commercial  oenten.  profeaakmal  facilities, 
and  residential  areas. 

Once  the  thriving  stoiMiff  txOnt  for  wagon 
trains  headed  west.  Merrillvflle  is  echoing 
iU  earty  history  with  a  dynamic  shout.  Mer- 
riUvOle has  made  itseU  known.  With  sur- 
prising energy,  the  town  has  rapidly  left  ite 
rural  beginnings  to  become  a  major  regional 
center  of  commerce.  It  la  more  than  a  atop- 
ping-otf  point  MerrlUville  la  the  focal  point 
of  the  map. 

On  July  fourth  and  fifth.  MerrillvlUe  com- 
menioratea  ita  hiatmy  with  a  huge  parade 
and  feativaL  Civic  groupa.  bualneaaea.  and 
government  leaden  are  aU  coming  together 
to  provide  a  hometown  celebration,  com- 
plete with  live  entertainment,  arte  and 
crafts  diaidays,  and  activltlea  f w  young  and 
old.  Hie  entire  town.  Indeed  moat  of  North- 
wot  Indiana,  la  expected  to  turn  out  to  en- 
thuaiastirally  aalute  the  rich  and  varied  his- 
tory and  the  rapid  progrem  of  MerriUvUle.* 


DEDICATED  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
NORWALK-LA  MIRADA  UNI- 
FIED SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

orcAuroaaiA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OT  RCFBBSSirTATIVgS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM  Mr.  ^)eaker.  there 
Is  hardly  a  more  noble  duty  that  an  in- 
dividual can  perform  for  our  Nation 
than  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

The  Norwalk-La  MIrada  Unified 
School  District  is  this  year  hcmoring 
sevoal  individuals  who  have  dedicated 
most  of  their  lives  to  that  cause. 
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I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Rbcoko 
the  names  of  these  empk^ees.  each  of 
whom  has  devoted  over  30  years  of 
service  to  the  students  and  emidoyeca 
of  the  N<vwalk-La  Mirada  Unified 
School  Distiict.  AU  of  us  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  years  of 
work  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 


iwrnrr-nvB  Txaas  ori 

Bruce  B.  Butler,  Business,  associate 
superintendent. 

Frederick  A.  Chenney,  Im,  Mirada. 
Counselor. 


THIBTT  TXABS  Ori 

lAvonne  K.  Bowman.  La  Mirada,  as- 
sistant prindpaL 

Thomas  Cartwright.  transportation, 
garage  foreman. 

JuaniU  H.  CIrelll.  Foster  Road, 
teacho-. 

John  F.  Crippen.  Neff ,  teacher. 

Nicholas  S.  Gandolfo  Jr.,  Olenn. 
counselor. 

Jack  G.  Hagthrop.  Morrison,  prind- 
P«L 

Cassie  Marie  Tt*n«»n  Johnston, 
teacher. 

Anna  B.  Kerr.  Excelsior,  teacho-. 

Dorothy  J.  Lefier.  Morrison,  teacher. 

Cyril  W.  Lowe.  Jr..  Ia  Mirada.  assist- 
ant prindpaL 

Wallace  G.  Moore,  La  Pluma.  teach- 
er. 

Richard  E.  Nedrow.  Hutchinson. 
prindpaL 

Gordcm  L.  Roberts,  Walte.  prindpaL 

Gladys  M.  Bayers.  Lampton,  teacher. 

^xnniam  G.  Swain.  Dolland.  teacher. 

Catherine  R.  Tribe.  DoUand.  teadi- 
er. 

Stanley  D.  Weaver.  Johnston,  assist- 
ant princ^wL* 


BOT  SCOUT  HONORED 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 


m 


orioaaooxi 
Honsscvi 


rATTVB 


Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 


•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^waker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
recognise  a  Raytown.  Mo.,  man  who 
has  been  awarded  the  Boy  Scout's 
H<HKH-  Medal  tm  Ufesaving.  This 
hotMH*  is  apinoved  by  the  Natiooal 
Review  Board  to  faidhiduals  "who 
danmstrate  unusual  hercrism  in 
saving  or  attempting  to  save  a  life  at 
the  risk  of  their  own." 

In  August  1979.  Paul  Hudscm  was 
with  Boy  Scout  Troop  287  of 
Independence.  Mo.,  on  a  canoe  trip. 
During  the  float  Hudson  and  the 
scoutmaster  banked  their  canoe  to 
check  <m  the  progress  of  the  troop  as 
it  paawprt  a  dangerous  point  in  the 
rivo-.  Hudsm  noticed  a  family,  not 
with  thdr  party,  losing  omitrol  in  the 
swift  current  and  capsiae. 

Hudson  saw  the  parents  and  one 
chUd  emoge  from  the  swamped  canoe. 
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but  rMllMd  one  child  wu  not  in  aitibt. 
He  dove  into  the  river,  swam  some  30 
feeC  and  pulled  S-year-old  Richard  A. 
Prater  from  beneath  the  swamped 
canoe  which  was  trapped  under  the 
dredae  in  12  feet  of  water.  He  then 
brou^t  the  boy  safely  to  shore,  where 
he  was  returned  to  his  famUy. 

I  want  to  commend  Sacle  Scout  Paul 
HudKn  for  his  heroic  action  in  the  sit- 
uation, uod  to  congratulate  him  on  re- 
ceiving the  Boy  Scout's  Honor  Medal 
for  Lifeaavlng.* 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  AUZONA 
nr  THB  HOTTSB  OF  MEntSSBrTATlVBS 

WedneMday,  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
great  many  misconceptions  being 
spread  throughout  our  country  with 
regard  to  tuition  tax  credits  for  non- 
public schools.  Some  people  have 
called  this  a  public  versus  private 
issue,  others  have  said  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  tax  plan  would  mean  the 
demise  of  the  public  schools.  Still 
more  opponents  have  called  this  pro- 
posal another  bill  for  the  wealthy.  All 
of  these  argmnents  hold  no  water. 

The  following  remarks  were  pre- 
pared by  Edward  Anthony  and  deliv- 
ered to  a  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators 
(AASA)  on  February  14.  1981.  in  At- 
lanta. Oa.  This  text  was  made  availa- 
ble to  me  by  a  distinguished  educator. 
Dr.  Weldon  P.  Shofstall,  who  is  a 
former  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction for  Arizona  and  a  former 
dean  at  Arizona  State  University.  Dr. 
Shofstall  is  a  strong  supporter  of  a  tu- 
ition tax  credit  plan  for  parents  who 
want  a  choice  of  education  for  their 
children.  I  find  this  speech  inform- 
ative on  the  issue  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its, and  particularly  well  stated  in 
terms  of  dispelling  the  myths  I  have 
noted  above. 

I  insert  the  February  14.  1981. 
speech  prepared  by  Edward  Anthony 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcosd: 

[  TO  THB  AABA  CoirrBrnoii 


I  want  to  tbank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  diKUM  the  tuition  tax  credit  iMue  with 
you.  I  oome  to  you  today  not  ao  much  to 
debate  u  to  ■hare  with  you  aeveral 
thoughts  about  this  Important  iwie.  I  do 
not  seek,  nor  do  I  expect  to  make  any  drs- 
matlc  coovenlaas  unooc  the  membership 
here,  for  indeed  the  leadenhlp  of  the  AABA 
lias  already  moken  out  ■trongiy  in  opposl- 
ttOB  to  tax  credits.  Wliat  I  do  hope  to  ac- 
*|«T»«"»'  is  to  coiBmunlcate  to  you  the 
tboashts.  and  mncmm.  of  mUUoas  of 
American  parents  wlio  wish  to  exerdee  their 
f^ff^^i^^V■^^«l^l»l  freedom  of  clioioe  of  educa- 
tion and  send  their  children  to  noocovem- 
ment  ichooli  LK  there  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  to  thowndi  of  parents  lield  wltliln  the 
ever  Ughtenfan  grip  of  poverty,  or  those 
tarought  perfloualy  cloee  to  it  by  an  errant 
American  economy,  the  potential  loss  of 
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tide  freedom  of  dioloe  is  reaL  It  la  a  matter 
well  wltliln  the  purview  of  public  policy,  and 
a  matter  of  aodal  lusUoe  for  them. 

Before  I  dlacuoa  tlie  specific  Issues  inher- 
ent In  tlie  tax  credit  concept.  I  wish  to  em- 
phaslae  several  very  important  points. 

Flnt,  and  I  wOl  (o  into  tills  further  at  a 
later  point,  the  tax  credit  issue  Is  not  m 
public  school  versus  private  school  polaris- 
ing movement,  or  at  least  it  is  not  intended 
to  be  on  the  part  of  nonpublic  school  par- 
ents. I  can  tell  you  from  my  w(»k  with  the 
Catholic  Community  In  this  country  that 
the  majority  of  Catholic  children  are  In  the 
public  schools,  and  many  families  with  chil- 
dren in  nonpublic  schools  also  have  children 
in  the  public  sector.  Public  and  nonpublic 
education  should  represent  a  coopoative 
American  enterprise  servlnt  the  needs  of 
children— all  children  In  this  country.  Non- 
public school  parents  generally  see  the  "we" 
versus  "they"  attitude  ss  counterproductive, 
and  their  support  for  tax  credits  does  not 
represent  a  decline  In  their  interest  and  con- 
cern about  public  education— the  fact  re- 
mains that  even  with  their  children  in  non- 
public schools  these  parenU  still  pay  taxes 
and  maintain  s  concern  that  their  tax  dol- 
lars serve  the  public  Interest  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner. 

Second,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tax 
credits  are  not  an  educational  issue,  but  a 
tax  Issue.  In  the  legislative  process,  tax 
credits  are  considered  by  the  tax  writing 
committees  of  Congress,  not  the  education 
committees. 

Third,  the  general  concepts  embodied  in 
tuition  tax  credits  are  not  without  prece- 
dent in  the  public  policy  of  this  country. 
Congress.  In  several  instances,  has  stated 
that  it  is  Important  to  give  citizens  some 
relief  from  tax  liability  because  they  have 
borne  a  special  burden  which  benefits  the 
entire  society.  For  example,  we  are  allowed 
under  present  law  to  claim  a  credit  for  the 
Installation  of  energy  saving  devices  in  our 
homes  because  this  burden  benefits  the 
community  as  a  whole.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  would  not  agree  that  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  nonpublic  schools  are  bear- 
ing such  a  burden  and  that  the  education  of 
their  children  in  those  schools  is  for  the 
greater  public  good. 

And  flnaUy.  s  major  point  which  must  be 
emphastsed  is  that  the  tax  credits  benefit 
parents  and  children,  not  institutions.  Tu- 
ition tax  credits  neither  Insure  the  contin- 
ued operation  nor  the  enhancement  of  non- 
public schools.  Tax  credits  do  not  mean  the 
grantliw  of  federal,  state,  or  local  money  to 
any  school  or  institution,  rather  they  repre- 
sent a  public  policy  in  which  the  federal 
government  allows  citizens  to  keep  a  portion 
of  their  own  tax  dollars  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. In  effect,  what  nonpublic  school  par- 
ents are  asking  is  that  they  merely  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  some  of  their  own  money  be- 
cause they  do  not  benefit  from  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  for  public  education,  and 
yet  save  the  public  from  the  expensive 
burden  of  ediicating  their  children  In  public 
schools.  It  is,  for  them,  a  matter  of  social 
Justice  that  they  receive  smne  consideration 
for  the  burden  which  they  bear,  a  burden 
wtilch,  contrary  to  popiUar  thought.  Is  not 
voluntary,  for  education  in  this  country  is 
complusory.  Tlie  argument  that  all  people 
pay  taxes,  even  those  that  don't  use  the 
public  swimming  pool,  simply  is  a  hollow  ar- 
gument—the government  does  not  require 
that  aU  dtlaens  swim. 

But  what  of  the  Issue  itself?  Who  will  tax 
credits  benefit  and  how?  If  one  considers  all 
the  red  herrings  that  have  been  placed  on 
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the  tables  of  Congreas  regarding  this  Issue, 
it  is  a  wonder  that  there  are  any  flah  left  In 
the  Potomnc  rtveri  I  would  like  to  review  a 
few  of  the  mytha 

Myth  Number  One.  tax  credits  will  accrue 
to  the  wealUiy.  Anyone  who  tias  taken  the 
time  to  know  and  understand  nonpublic 
education  realises  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
The  vast  majority  of  nonpublic  school  chil- 
dren, 3.7  million  of  5  million,  attend  schools 
In  our  nation's  large  metropolitan  areas. 
93.7  percent  of  these  children  ocnne  from 
families  with  incomes  of  under  $35,000— 
hardly  wealthy  by  today's  standards.  For 
the  inner  dty  poor,  these  figures  are  far 
more  dramatic.  A  recent  study  of  inner  city 
private  schools  reveals  that  15%  of  the  fami- 
lies iiave  annual  incomes  of  $5,000  or  leas— 
35  percent  have  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  less— 
and  22  percent  under  $15,000.  therefore  73 
percent  of  inner  dty  parents  with  children 
in  nonpublic  schools  make  under  $15,000  a 
year.  For  these  parents,  tax  credits  are  not 
only  a  matter  of  equity,  they  are  a  necessity 
If  they  are  to  maintain  their  freedom  of 
choice. 

Myth  Number  Two,  tax  credlta  wlU  mean 
the  demise  of  the  public  school  system.  My 
first  response  to  this  la  tliat  I  give  all  you 
here  today  more  credit  for  the  Job  you  are 
doing  tlian  to  assume  that  a  few  doUars  in 
tax  relief  will  cause  vast  numbers  of  stu- 
dents to  leave  the  public  schools.  But  let's 
analyse  tills  issue  further.  First  of  all,  there 
is  no  evidmce  to  support  this  assertion. 
States  which  either  have,  or  have  experi- 
mented with,  some  form  of  educational  tax 
relief  have  not  ex[>erienced  significant  loss 
of  public  school  enrollments.  Second,  the  as- 
sertion that  the  quote-unquote  "good"  stu- 
dents will  leave  the  public  schools  also  has 
no  basis  In  fact.  If  by  "good"  we  mean 
wealthy  or  even  middle-class  students,  it  is 
foolish  to  assume  that  a  minimal  tax  credit 
wOl  be  any  incentive  for  wealtliy  parents  to 
move  their  children.  Wealthy  parents  who 
wish  to  send  their  children  to  nonpublic 
achoola  have  already  made  that  choice. 
Thoae  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
basic  economic  prindple  of  "marginal  util- 
ity" will  understand  that  the  family  for 
whom  a  $350  tax  credit  will  mean  something 
is  the  family  that  must  scrimp  and  save  to 
get  $350  for  tuition  for  their  children.  They 
are  the  families  that  will  truly  benefit 

Myth  Number  Three,  tax  credits  are 
really  aid  to  religious  institutions.  Tax  cred- 
its do  not  constitute  any  aid  whatsoever  to 
achoola  or  institutions.  They  are  tax  relief 
for  parents.  Even  if  one  assumed  thst  tax 
credits  will  mean  aid  to  parents  of  a  particu- 
lar religious  persussion.  ttiey  are  making  an 
invalid  aasumpUon.  Let's  look  at  the  facts. 
At  the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  14.7 
percent  of  nonpublic  acliool  children  are 
non-affiliated  with  any  religion,  and  the  re- 
maining 85.3  percent  of  the  students  are  di- 
vided among  12  categories  of  religious  affili- 
ation. Keep  in  mind  here,  I  am  talking 
about  students,  not  school  affiliations.  If 
one  looks  at  the  total  picture  of  tax  credits 
at  all  three  levels  of  education,  this  argu- 
ment of  religious  favoritism  is  even  more  ri- 
diculous. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  all  tuition 
tax  credits  will  go  to  higher  education  stu- 
dents, with  about  60  percent  of  that  80  per- 
cent benefiting  public  college  and  university 
students.  Tills  hardly  constitutes  a  govern- 
mental program  benefiting  religion  or  reli- 
gious institutions. 

Myth  Number  FOur,  tax  credlU  will  foster 
racial  segregation.  I,  as  well  as  most  non- 
public school  parents  and  officials,  agree 
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that  there  must  be  safeguards  in  any  tax 
credit  proposal  to  prohibit  the  riahntng  of  a 
tax  credit  for  the  purpose  to  — ««W'«g  chil- 
dren to  segregatioolst  instltutloaa.  Parents 
snd  leaders  of  the  noopoblie  schools  have 
encouraged  strong  language  In  promlnant 
tax  credit  proposals  to  exidldtly  pndilbit 
parents  from  doing  thia  Tlie  Council  for 
American  Private  Bducatloo  (CAPE),  as  well 
ss  individual  nonpublic  aebool  groups,  have 
■pedally  qualified  their  suppmt  of  tax  cred- 
its on  the  condition  that  any  measure 
pasaed  by  Cwigresa  ahould  prohibit  racial 
discrimination.  I  point  out  to  you  the  CAPE 
represents  approximately  90  percent  of  all 
nonpublic  elesaentary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States. 

It  might  be  argued  on  this  point,  that  cur- 
rently many  nonpublic  schools,  particularly 
inner  dty  achoola.  promote  tntergration 
while  the  system  for  finandng  public 
schools  promotes  segregation.  Dr.  Vltullo- 
Martin  a  political  sdentlst.  hss  conducted 
studies  which  indicate  that  witbin  the  Inner 
dties.  nonpublic  schools  help  create  and  In- 
tergratlng  effect.  Because  upper  middle 
daaa  families,  predominantly  white,  can 
afford  to  move  to  the  suburbs  and  pay  the 
higher  mortgages,  they  leave  behind  the  mi- 
norities In  the  Inner-dty  public  schools. 
Added  to  this  is  the  reality  that  these  psr- 
ents  can  then  deduct  their  propoty  taxes 
from  their  Income  taxes  and  may.  in  effect 
be  paying  less  per  pupil  than  the  Inner  dty 
minority  parents  and  received  better  bene- 
fits in  the  newer,  more  well  equiived  public 
schools.  The  nonpublic  school,  which  offers 
these  parents  and  the  parents  of  minority 
children  an  educational  option,  help  to  keep 
families  in  the  Inner  dty  and  thus  maintain 
racial  balance. 

Myth  number  5— A  tax  credit  program 
will  be  expensive  to  administer,  and  wHl  give 
more  money  to  nonpublic  s^o(ri  students 
ttian  what  is  given  to  public  school  students. 
A  tax  credit  program  would  probably  re- 
quire that  an  additional  line  be  added  to  the 
federal  income  tax  form.  Any  oonoem  about 
the  validity  of  a  tax  credit  could  result  In  an 
audit  by  the  IRS  In  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  presently  conduct  audita  Par- 
ents would  merely  be  required  to  show  evi- 
dence of  their  tulUou  payment  In  the  same 
way  tliat  they  now  would  show  evidence  if 
claiming  an  energy  credit. 

As  f ar  aa  the  cost  of  the  program  Itaelf. 
paat  credit  propoala  have  been  estimated  at 
a  loss  in  fed«al  revenue  between  4  and  5 
billion  dollars.  Next  to  the  annual  public 
school  budget  of  approximately  $97.1  t>a- 
llon.  this  is  hardly  a  large  portioa,  expedal- 
ly  if  it  is  kept  In  mind  that  80%  of  this  4  or 
5  billion  will  benefit  college  students  and  a 
majority  of  that  will  benefit  public  college 
students.  Only  about  $1  billion  would  bme- 
fit  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents. It  has  been  estimated  that  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  studoits  save 
taxpayers  about  $8  billion  dollars  in  reve- 
nue^-$l  billion  for  $8  bilUon  is  not  s  bad  ex- 
diange  in  anyone's  bank. 

Myth  number  six— Tax  credits  wOl  result 
In  government  regulation  of  nonpublic 
schools.  I  find  it  smiislng  that  this  Issue  Is 
raised  more  frequently  by  public  school 
people,  who  ahould  have  little  Interest  in 
whether  or  not  nonpublic  achoola  are  regu- 
lated, that  it  is  by  nonpublic  schoOl  nfftrlals 
themselvea  I  can  aasure  you  that  nonpublic 
sdiool  parents  and  "*«><«»■  would  not  sup- 
port legislation  which  did  not  contain  ade- 
quate safegtiards  sgalnst  extensive  regula- 
tions. Language  in  past  snd  present  legisla- 
tive  proposals  specifically  addresses  this 
issue  snd  would  limit  excessive  regulation. 
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I  know  that  my  time  is  short,  and  al- 
though there  are  many  more  Issues  Involved 
In  the  tax  credit  debate.  I  must  condude  my 
remarks.  Despite  all  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  on  thisiHoe,  despite  the  many  debates 
which  will  take  idaoe  both  in  Congress  and 
throughout  education  drdes.  a  simple  prin- 
ciple remains.  miinniM  of  Amolcaos  today 
are  bearing  a  apedal  burden  to  fulfill  their 
legal  and  ethical  reapooslbllltles  to  educate 
their  chUdrm.  and  are  dtrfng  ao  within  the 
framework  of  their  c(»istttuti<»ial  right  to 
freedom  of  choice.  All  they  are  asking  is 
that  In  this  day  of  rising  inflation  their  gov- 
ernment recognise  their  special  sacrifice,  ss 
It  has  In  so  many  other  areas  of  tax  relief. 
and  grant  them  partial  benefits  for  their 
children.  I  would  ask  you.  as  so  many  par- 
ents have  asked  me.  Is  this  really  so  unreal- 
istic? Thank  you.* 
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would  not  contribute  to  American  in- 
terests in  Middle  East  stability* 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL 
INTRODUCED  ON  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA  OF  AWACS  AIR- 
CRAFT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTUUIS 
nr  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  today  introducing  my  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  plan  to  sell 
to  Saudi  Aittbia  five  airborne  warning 
and  control  (AWACS)  aircraft  and  of- 
fensive equipment  for  F-IS  fighter  to 
demonstrate  our  opposition  to  the  sale 
before  it  is  submitted  for  congression- 
al review.  The  sale  of  additional  fuel 
tanks  and  air-to-air  missiles  for  F-lS's 
and  highly  sophisticated  AWACS 
radar  reconnaissance  planes  Jeopar- 
dizes Middle  East  stability  and  Israel's 
security. 

The  sale  directly  threatens  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  Equipped  with  the  addi- 
tional fuel  tanks,  Saudi  F-lS's  could 
aoctvately  and  with  little  vraming 
strike  any  target  in  Israel  from  any 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  AWACS  air- 
craft would  permit  the  Saudis  to 
survey  Israel's  defenses,  convey  tacti- 
cal information  to  Israel's  other  en- 
emies, and  coordinate  attacks  with 
precision. 

Israel's  fears  are  scarcely  imaginary. 
Sau(tt  forces  have  played  an  active  role 
in  three  out  of  four  wars  against  Israel 
in  the  past  32  years.  The  Saudis  cur- 
rently fund  the  FLO  with  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  They  have 
condemned  the  C^amp  David  agree- 
moits,  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
with  and  cnitting  off  assistance  to 
Egypt.  Just  last  month,  the  Saudi 
Government  renewed  its  call  for  a 
Jihad  (holy  war)  to  eliminate  the 
Jewish  State. 

The  proposed  sale  would  not  solve 
Saudi  internal  security  problems, 
would  not  enable  the  Saudis  to  defend 
against  Soviet  incursions  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  would  not  mitigate  Soviet 
actions  in  Afghanistan,  would  not 
affect  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  would  direct- 
ly threaten  the  security  of  Israel,  and 
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HON.  JULIAN  C  DIXON 


orcAUPoamA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  1 


ATIVES 


Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  America's  great- 
est and  most  beloved  athletes.  Joe 
Louis,  who  passed  away  from  a  heart 
attack  April  12. 

In  a  time  seemingly  bereft  of  heroes. 
Joe  Louis  stood  out  as  a  true  American 
original.  Winner  of  68  of  71  profession- 
al fights,  the  "Brown  Bomber"  held 
the  world  heavyweight  title  11  years, 
longer  than  any  man  in  history.  But  as 
accomplished  a  fighter  as  Joe  LouJs 
was.  his  greatest  contrilHition  was  as  a 
symbol  to  an  American  ravaged  by  de- 
pression and  bigotry,  and  to  a  world 
troubled  by  the  imminent  proq>ect  of 
global  war. 

In  the  ring,  all  men  are  equaL  There 
are  no  walls  or  barriers.  Just  the  naked 
force  of  power  and  agUity.  One's  suc- 
cess is  determined  by  one's  physical 
conditioning  and  one's  will  and  deter- 
mination, not  by  the  color  of  one's 
skin.  By  excelling  in  such  a  world.  Joe 
Louis  was  able  to  lay  bare  the  preju- 
dices and  biases  of  Americans  more 
vividly  and  dramatically  than  perhaps 
any  man  of  his  time.  Uke  Jesse  Owens 
before  him.  Joe  Louis  showed  us  both 
the  folly  and  the  danger  of  racial  pre- 
conceptions, and  his  first-round  loxwk- 
out  of  Max  Schmeling  in  1938  evoked 
patriotic  pride  and  celebration  from 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race. 

For  blacks,  of  course,  Joe  Louis' 
career  had  special  meaning.  Four  gen- 
erations of  black  Americans  were 
transfixed  by  radio  and  wire  services 
accounts  of  his  fights,  their  hopes  and 
dreams  more  than  compensating  for 
the  lack  of  a  televised  picture.  Upon 
Joe  Louis'  death,  a  great  black  athlete 
of  today.  Arthur  Ashe,  recalled  what 
this  man  meant  to  him  and  his  family. 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  can  embellish 
his  accoimt  with  memories  of  our  own. 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  want  to 
share  his  article  with  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  14.  IMl] 

THX  Psssnc  OP  THX  I^IST  IlXH. 

Joe  Louis— the  "Brown  Bomber"— died 
before  my  40th  birthday  and  his  passing 
r^resents  the  final  break  with  my  child- 
hood. As  a  black  war  baby  (1943)  I  had  two 
idols:  Jackie  Robinson  and  Joe  Louia  Now 
they  are  both  gone. 

As  a  kid  I  listened  to  him  fight  on  the 
radio  and  later  watched  the  Friday  NH^t 
fights  on  television  with  my  father.  And  oh. 
yes.  be  drank  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  beer  and 
shaved  with  OiDette  blades.  Didnt  every- 
body? 

Any  fighter  who  waant  a  heavyweight 
was  always  compared  with  Sugar  Ray  Rob- 
inson. Everybody  else  was  compared  with 
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Um  Booibcr.  I  cant  count  Um  number  of 
ttmM  my  father  mM  about  ncneone:  "Louli 
wouMa  knocked  hlra  out  in  two  roundB." 

Ity  f&ther  mairied  the  year  Joe  fought 
Max  achmellng  the  aeood  time.  While  the 
world  manly  awaited  thla  rematch,  black 
America  90ke  of  noChlnc  else.  Two  years 
before.  Max  defeated  Joe  In  13  rounde  Juat 
before  Jeaae  Owens  won  his  three 
I  at  the  Berlin  Olympks. 
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"Our  pride  was  at  stake  In  that  second 
tisbt."  my  father  noted.  "He  had  to  win.  We 
all  thought  he  could  but  we  never  thought 
It  would  be  in  the  first  round.  We  aU  cele- 
brated for  a  week." 

We  fought  aU  his  fighU  with  him.  "We'd 
go  to  the  movies  in  those  days  to  watch 
him."  my  father  said.  "There  wasn't  any 
television  then.  Even  though  all  we  saw 
were  the  newareels.  you'd  have  thought  it 
was  for  reaL  One  guy  once  had  a  stroke  at 
the  Hippodrome  Theater  while  watching  a 
Louis  fight  We  dkbit  have  anybody  else. 
He  was  all  we  had. 

"Tou  weren't  bom  then  but  you've  got  to 
remember  that  the  Depression  was  on  then. 
Jobs  were  real  scarce  then  for  black  and 
white  alike.  I  was  18  when  Joe  boxed 
against  that  German  (Schmellng)  guy.  We'd 
have  get-togethers  Just  to  listen  to  his  fighU 
on  the  radio.  Thm  we'd  go  to  the  movies 
later  to  watch  it  again  for  3S  cents.  If  you 
took  sane  girl  to  the  movies  to  watch  a  Joe 
Louis  fight,  she  figured  you  liked  her  quite 
a  bit.  Thirty- five  cent«  was  hard  to  come  by 
bilMS." 

I.  too.  knew  Joe  Louis.  I  met  him  the  first 
time  in  1»T3  at  Caesars  Palace  in  Las  Vegas 
where  the  Alan  King  Tennis  Classic  is  held. 
"I  watched  you  play  that  (Jimmy)  Connors 
guy  on  TV."  he  said  to  me  three  yean  later. 
"From  what  I  could  figure  out  you  played 
him  real  smart.  He  beat  you  before,  didn't 
her 

"Tea  he  did— three  times. " 

"Aint  supposed  to  lose  to  nobody  more 
than  ooce.  I  never  lost  to  no  fighter  but  one 
time." 

We  all  know  the  Bomber  was  a  bit  too 
frtvtdous  with  his  money.  Though  he  earned 
and  lost  almost  MH  milUon.  his  legacy 
waant  meant  to  be  measured  in  money.  BUI 
Coaby  once  told  me  in  Las  Vegas.  "No 
heavyweight  fhamplon  need  ever  worry 
about  where  his  next  meal  is  coming  from. 
There  are  '•*»»«"p*«"«  in  other  sports  and 
there  are  champlana  in  the  other  weight  dl- 
vialoiia.  But  the  world  heavyweight  champi- 
on will  always  be  taken  care  of.  Joe  has 
more  than  paid  his  dues.  No  one  need  pity 
him.'' 

Short  on  words,  Joe  Louis  Barrow  spoke 
with  his  fists.  He  had  71  pro  flghU  and  lost 
only  three  times.  My  father  was  among 
those  70.000  fans  at  Yankee  Stadium  on 
June  n.  lOM.  for  that  unforgettable  second 
bout  with  Srhmeling.  He  was  a  chauffeur  at 
the  time  and  he  "drove  theae  four  white  fel- 
lowa  to  Hew  York  to  the  fight  in  return  for 
atfeket." 

Be  finally  got  to  meet  Joe  in  petaon  in  Las 
Wm  In  1074.  After  I  introduced  him  to 
Joe.  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  shook  Joe's 
hand.  When  I  related  thla  later  to  Coaby.  he 
"Ton  and  I  Just  dm't  have  any  idea 
,  to  four  generations  of 


I  think  I  do.« 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

ornxniois 

nf  THi  Honax  or  xspiixsKirrATTvcs 

WedneMdaw.  April  29. 19B1 

•  Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  SUtes  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  continue  to  resist  the  Ruastfi- 
cation  of  their  culture  and  national 
Identities.  Although  the  people  of 
these  states  have  grudcingly  learned 
to  live  with  Russian  rule,  they  have 
maintained  their  nationalistic  spirit 
despite  the  blatant  political  repres- 
sion, religious  persecution,  and  cultur- 
al genocide  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  by  Moscow-imposed  meas- 
ures. 

Rev.  Joseph  Prunsltls.  a  leading 
spokesman  for  those  held  captive 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  recently 
wrote  in  the  Chicago  Catholic  of  April 
17  of  the  conditions  in  Lithuania,  and 
hopes  of  its  people  for  their  freedom 
from  Soviet  occupation.  The  article 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Catholic.  Apr.  17. 10811 

PaxxDOM  roa  LrrHUAinA? 

(By  Father  Joseph  Prunskis) 

In  the  ethnic  mosaic  of  our  nation,  the 
Lithuanian  group  Is  impressive.  There  are 
about  one  million  people  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent residing  in  the  U.S. 

They  are  a  hard  woriUng  people:  their 
younger  generation's  efforts  at  achieving  a 
higher  education  and  preparing  itself  for 
various  intellectual  professions  have  been 
successful. 

Lithuanians  are  thrifty  and  luiow  how  to 
save.  They  have  their  own  homes  and  var- 
ious business  enterprises.  Although  they 
enjoy  success  in  our  prosperous  country, 
Lithuanians  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Lithua- 
nia, presently  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  is  one  of  the  Baltic  SUtes,  situ- 
ated between  Poland,  lAtvia  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  area  of  Lithuania  is  2S.200 
square  miles.  Therefore.  Lithuania  is  larger 
than  Belgium.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands  or 
Switaerland,  and  has  a  larger  population 
than  Albania.  Andorra,  Ireland.  New  Zea- 
land. Panama,  Paraguay  or  Uruguay. 

Lithuaniana,  now  dispersed  throughout 
several  continents,  in  the  15th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, were  members  of  one  of  the  largest 
states  in  Europe.  Lithuanian  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sem.  Ex- 
pansion of  Slavic  and  German  nations,  how- 
ever. >Miiii»«t«»i«H  uthuanlan  territory  and  in 
17M  it  lost  its  independence  mi  being  divid- 
ed by  Russia  and  Germany. 

On  Feb.  18,  1918,  Uthuanla  regained  iU 
independence.  Durbig  the  two  decades  of 
life  under  independence,  Uthuanla  made 
considerable  cultural,  economic  and  social 
progreaa.  Unfortunately.  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
by  a  secret  agreement  in  1839.  signed  the  so- 
called  Molotov-RIbbentrop  pact,  permitting 
Moscow's  occupation  of  Lithuania.  On  June 
15,  1940.  tlie  Soviet  Union  invaded  Uthua- 
nU  with  300.000  sokHers.  supported  by  ar- 
mored forces  and  planrs 

Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Statea 
became  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  colonial 
expansion  and  to  this  day  Moscow  keeps 
Lithuania  under  its  controL  Although  It  is 
true  that  Nasi  domination  was  annihilated. 


the  Nasi  Molotov-Rlbbentrap  agreement  is 
still  enforced  by  Mosoow  and  the  initial  in- 
justice against  the  Lithuanian  nation  con- 
tinues to  be  perpetrated. 

Mosoow  rules  Uthuania  by  terror.  From 
about  tiu-ee  million  people,  about  300,000 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Many  Lithuanian 
political  dissidents  are  Incarcerated  in  pris- 
ons and  payclUatrle  wank.  In  Lithuania  no 
other  press  flourishes  except  that  dominat- 
ed by  the  communist  party. 

Students  who  attend  church  services  risk 
the  loss  of  being  able  to  continue  their  stud- 
ies in  universities.  For  their  religloiu  beliefs, 
state  officials  in  many  instancea,  lose  their 
positions. 

Communist  officials  control  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  clergy  and  young  Lithuanians 
are  obstructed  by  secret  police  from  Joining 
seminaries  to  become  priests. 

Students  are  prevented  from  participating 
in  church  fiuieral  rites  even  when  the  serv- 
ices are  for  one  of  their  own  classmates. 
Russlflcation  is  being  enforced,  beginning 
even  with  children  still  in  kindergarten. 

In  incorporating  Lithuania,  Moscow  acted 
against  the  very  principles  of  Lenin  ss  they 
were  expressed  In  a  more  democratic  period 
of  his  reasoning  (see  "Collected  Worlu  of 
Lenin."  Vol.  XII.  p.  13>— "Any  incorporation 
of  a  small  and  weak  nation  into  a  large  or 
strong  State  without  the  definite,  clear  and 
voluntary  desire  to  that  effect  of  that 
nation,  and  especially  if  this  nation  is  not 
accorded  the  right  to  decide  the  problem  of 
the  form  of  this  political  existence  by  a  free 
vote— implying  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  of  the  incorporating  or  merely 
strong  nation— then  the  incorporation  is  an 
annexation,  Le.,  an  arbitrary  appropriation 
of  a  foreign  country,  an  act  of  violence." 

The  U.S.  therefore,  does  not  recognise  the 
incorporation  of  Lithuania.  That  doctrine 
was  stressed  ss  recently  as  the  International 
Conference  of  Cooperation  and  Security  in 
Europe,  held  at  the  end  of  1980  in  Madrid. 

Warren  Zimmerman,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  American  delegation,  repoitlng 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  not  to  recognise  the 
incorporation  of  Uthuanla.  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  a  representative 
of  the  Uthuanlan  government  in  June. 
1940:  "The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics presented  an  ultimatum  to  my  govern- 
ment under  a  flimsy  and  unjustified  pre- 
text On  the  following  day  the  Russian  Red 
Army,  after  having  attacked  our  frontier 
guards,  crossed  the  border  snd  occupied  all 
of  our  country.  A  puppet  government  was 
forced  upon  us  by  a  high  Soviet  official, 
sent  from  Moscow  for  this  purpose.  And  the 
entire  administration  was  put  under  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public." 

Dear  fellow  Americans,  we  have  to  renew 
our  efforts  to  help  in  the  restoration  of 
independence  to  Uthuanla.  Mindful  that 
the  srestem  world  gave  Independence  to  var- 
ious undeveloped  African  countries,  we  may 
ask:  Why  should  Uthuanla,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  aixl  who 
amply  demonstrated  its  readiness  for 
independence,  remain  a  colony  of  Moscow, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between 
HiUer  and  Stalin?  We  sliould  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  principle  expressed  in  the  inau- 
gural address  of  the  late  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  "We  seek  no  domination  over  our 
fellow  man.  but  man's  dominion  over  tyran- 
ny and  misery." 

In  the  case  of  Uthuania  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  tlie  legacy  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  In  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress Jan.  30,  1981.  stated:  "Let  evey  nation 
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know,  whether  It  wishes  ua  w^  or  ill,  that 
we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and 
Buooeas  of  liberty." 

The  Lithuanian  American  CouncO  for 
four  decades  lias  been  struggling  for  the 
cause  of  the  Independence  of  Uthuania.  It 
deserves  our  consideratioa  and  support* 


TRANSFER  DAY  IN  THE  VIROIN 
ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  lie  LUGO 

or  TRx  vnumr  ixuums 

IH  THE  HOUSX  Or  RSPaBSBRTATITCS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 
•  Mr.  DK  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  recently 
observed  and  celebrated  the  64th  anni- 
versary of  Transfer  Day.  commemorat- 
ing the  historic  occasion  of  the  United 
States  assuming  sovereii^ty  over  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Former  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonaky 
addressed  the  Women's  League  on 
Transfer  Day.  Governor  Paiewonslcy's 
remarks  look  at  the  Virgin  Islands' 
history,  its  present,  and  the  course  our 
people  should  chart  for  the  future. 
Even  though  this  address  is  directed  to 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  T«ian<^  i  be- 
lieve that  the  message  is  m>pllcable  to 
all  Americans.  Therefore,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  present  to  and 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  timely 
remarks  of  Governor  Paiewonsky: 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  you  today  for  this  ob- 
servance of  Transfer  Day— the  84th  since 
that  historic  occasion  in  1917  when  the 
United  States  assumed  sovereignty  over 
these  islands. 

The  Danes  occupied  these  islands  for  ap- 
proximately 348  years.  They  were  liberal 
and  paternalistic  colonizers  who  invited  and 
encouraged  many  other  Europeans  to  Join 
them  in  estahlishing  commercial  activities 
in  these  islands  and  to  enjoy  the  free  port 
status  of  St  Thomas,  which  the  Danes  es- 
tablished to  eticourage  trade. 

The  Danes  and  the  other  Europeans 
added  immensely  to  the  culture  of  these  Is- 
lands. Life  under  the  Danish  admlntetration 
was  easygoing  and  friendly  but  there  was 
strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  Criminals 
were  dealt  with  fairly  but  firmly  without 
delay  and  punished  In  aooordanoe  with  tlie 
seriousness  of  their  criminal  act  Toong  de- 
IlnquenU  who  committed  and  were  convict- 
ed of  serious  crimes  were  punlabed  by  flog- 
ging.  As  a  result  most  people,  young  and 
old,  feared  the  Old  Fort  JaO.  which  they  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Red  Walls".  Today  crime  is 
one  of  our  major  problems.  No  one  is 
Immune.  Stronger  measures  should  be  used 
to  curb  the  increase  of  criminal  activity  in 
our  islands. 

The  Danes  left  behind  a  heritage  of  beau- 
tiful historic  buildings  and  monuments  that 
stand  today  as  silent  historic  witneaaes  to  a 
glorious  past  of  Danish  occnpatioo  of  these 


War  conditions  forced  on  Denmark  the 
dedskn  to  aeO  the  laiandB  which  they  knew 
g»ey  were  unable  to  protect  and  defend 
from  the  Qermana.  It  was  a  sad  day  for 
many  Danes  as  well  as  for  \^rgin  Uanden 
who  loved  them— even  today.  84  years 
later— we  continue  our  bond  of  Mendriilp 
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throu^  the  establishment  of  a  local  society 
known  as  "The  Friends  of  Denmark",  and 
yearty  exdiange  visiU  with  their  Danish 
friends  In  Copenhagen  or  their  Danlah 
friends  coming  here  to  the  Virgin  Islanda. 

The  most  important  factor  in  today's  ob- 
servance lies  in  the  present  moment  of  the 
history  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  our  status 
as  dtlMns  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  Americans,  we  are  free  men  and  women 
and  this  Is  something  for  which  Virgin  Is- 
landers should  be  thankfuL 

Am  we  became  American  Citlsens,  this 
opened  to  us  not  only  a  better  life  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  but  also  the  opportunity  to 
share  as  American  Citizens  on  the  main- 
land. Many  Virgin  Islanders  are  today  living 
in  many  States  of  the  United  States  where- 
in they  enjoy  the  same  economic,  political 
and  social  prlvUeges  that  are  symbolic  of 
other  American  Citizens. 

Many  of  our  young  students  have  been  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  attending  free 
public  schools  on  the  mainland  and  later  en- 
tering one  of  the  many  fine  universities 
sinead  across  the  face  of  America.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  one  of  the  young  students 
during  the  1920's  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  study  in  a  free  public  high 
school  on  the  U.S.  in»ini«nH  ttad  then  go  on 
to  obtain  an  education  in  a  great  university 
in  New  ToA  City  and  I  know  many  of  you 
here  today  also  did  lilKwise. 

We  Virgin  Islander  Americans  must 
always  remember  that  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  Is  a  freedom  hammered  out  through 
the  years  of  suffering  by  generations  of 
people  who  escaped  tyranny  and  oppression 
to  fashion  a  free  life  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  us  be  mindful  of  the  lessons  of 
history  that  brought  our  Nation  into  becom- 
ing a  nation  and  let  us  clearly  understand 
that  the  fulfillment  of  our  dreams  can  only 
be  realized  by  the  recognition  of  the  intrin- 
sk;  rights  of  others. 

This  heritage  was  passed  on  to  us  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  from  the  moment  our  Ameri- 
can flag  was  raised  aloft  at  4:45  pjn.  on 
March  31,  1917.  It  remains  with  us  today 
and  win  be  ours  in  the  future  as  long  as 
there  are  good  men  and  wcmen  among  us 
who  dierish  their  freedom  and  realize  that 
freedom  must  constantly  be  won  anew. 

At  the  ceremonies  of  the  transfer  our  first 
Govonor  said  on  that  historic  occasion:  "It 
is  earnestly  h<ved  and  prayed  that  no  (me. 
and  above  all.  the  people  of  these  islands 
will  ever  have  reason  to  regret  the  change." 
Let  us  together  examine  how  well  ttiat  hope 
of  64  years  ago  has  been  fulflUed.  We  can 
best  accomplish  this  by  carefully  examining 
and  comparing  the  various  (xmditioas  of  life 
as  it  existed  undn-  the  Danish  rule  prim-  to 
1917  and  after  1917  to  the  present 

From  1917  to  1038  we  continued  poUtical- 
ly  under  the  old  Danish  colonial  law.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  Islands  wen  considered 
Danish  subjects.  Only  those  poaoos  bom  In 
Denmark  were  recognized  as  Danish  citizens 
and  their  property  rights  were  protected  In 
the  sale  aonvention  document  between  the 
United  Statea  and  Denmark.  Those  of  us 
who  woe  bom  in  the  Danlah  West  Indies 
were  never  Danlah  dtiaens.  we  were  Danish 
subjects.  American  dttenahip  was  con- 
ferred on  native  bom  Vtrtin  Islanders  by  an 
act  of  Congrem  in  1937. 

Under  Danish  colonial  law.  the  franchise 
to  elect  members  to  the  colonial  councils 
was  vested  in  every  man  of  unldemlshed 
character  who  resided  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies  for  B  years,  who  had  't*'*"^  the  age 
of  3S  years  and  who  either  owned  a  proper- 
ty In  the  municipality  with  a  yearty  rental 
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income  of  300  francs  in  St  Crote  and  St 
John  and  of  at  least  700  frana  in  St 
Thomas  or  in  the  preceding  year  had  a  clear 
annual  income  of  1.500  franca.  He  must, 
moreover,  have  reskled  at  least  3  yean  In 
the  municipality  and  8  months  within  the 
elective  district  in  which  he  sojounw  at  the 
time  the  election  takes  place,  and  hto  name 
must  be  on  the  list  of  poaons  oititled  to 
vote. 

This  was  not  changed  untD  Congress  in 
1938  enacted  an  Organic  Act  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  whkdi  it  fstablished  for  the  first 
time  univCTsal  suffrage.  The  requirements 
were  UJB.  citizenship,  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  and  21  yean  of  age.  Var  the  first  time 
women  were  permitted  to  register  snd  vote. 
Turning  to  educatkm— the  school  situa- 
tion during  the  Danish  times  and  even 
during  the  eariy  American  yean  was  inad- 
equate. No  high  school  existed  prior  to  1930 
and  it  took  many  years  to  develop  high 
schools  throughout  the  islands.  During  the 
eariy  lOOO-s  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands was  created  and  as  a  result  higher 
educatioa  has  made  tremendous 
over  the  last  18  years. 

The  economic  activity  of  St  Thomas 
coitered  around  the  harbor  and  trade,  while 
in  St.  Croix  it  was  agriculture:  the  ptodue- 
tion  of  sugar  was  the  major  activity  there. 

The  islands  were  poor  and  most  people 
lived  under  substandard  conditions.  Wages 
were  low.  It  was  not  until  the  Navy  took 
over  the  Islands  in  1917  to  1933  that  condi- 
tions improved  somewhat.  The  Navy  paid 
better  wages  and  improved  the  health  and 
the  sanitation  of  theae  islands.  With  the 
transfer  from  the  Navy  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  civilian  government  in  1932 
this  improvement  continued  and  In  addition 
the  first  public  housing  project^the  Paul 
Pearson  housing  was  buOt  here  in  St 
Thomas,  with  many  others  to  follow  later. 

In  1954  the  Organic  Act  was  revised  and 
new  economlf  provisions  were  added  which 
helped  to  bring  more  revenues  into  the  VX 
Tressury.  From  1980  to  1970  we  experienced 
unprecedented  prosperity,  which  raised  the 
per  cairtU  income  of  the  islands  from  8800 
to  over  $5,000:  the  highest  in  the  dmrtht^^ 
It  created  a  large  middle  dass.  Thousands 
of  homes  were  buOt  and  owned  by  native 
famUlea.  New  industries  were  — »-Ku.>y.,t 
and  the  tourist  trade  expanded.  New  Job  op- 
portunities were  created.  Uf  e  hoe  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  Is  what  we  make  it  Material- 
ly, educationally,  culturally,  and  politically, 
we  have  made  living  better  than  it  was  and 
we  can  continue  to  make  It  still  better  and 
more  meaningful  than  it  is  at  present  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  problems  stiO  with 
us.  but  remember,  we  have  aolved  much 
more  difficult  onea.  It  is  easier  to  solve  the 
proUems  resulting  from  prospaity  than 
those  we  had  In  the  past  ■— «~"^  from 
poverty.  Today,  as  Americans,  we  should  be 
in  a  position  tn  rniint  niii  hlissli^i  siiil  liiiii 
ahead  to  a  better  tomorrow.  Staioe  the 
change  of  sovereignty,  we  have  advanced. 
poUtieally.  educatlanally.  wiHufylly  and  so- 
cially. Therefore,  on  this  64th  annlverMry 
of  Tranxfer  Day  let  us  rejoice  that  we  are 
American  ctttaens  in  the  Virgin  r-i«~«"  en- 
joying life  and  liberty  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pineas,  a  genuine  happlneas  rooted  In  serv- 
ice, gained  by  activdy  participating  In  ctvlc 
social,  and  economic  progrem  of  our  ialands. 
fully  aharing  andenri^lng  our  culture  and 
spiritual  resources.  (But  let  us  not  forget 
our  heritage:  let  us  work  together  to  further 
improve  our  political,  economic  and  aodal 
and  spiritual  status.) 
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Let  a>  make  vtot  effort  to  evolve  a  com- 
miintty  tbak  to  dtatlnet  and  dtoUncutohed.  a 
eoouBBDlty  traatod  for  Ita  loyalty,  reapeeted 
for  Itt  dtgnitjr.  ebertalied  for  lu  traditkn 
and  natnmurt  for  tta  aipiratkin— and  may 
Ood  b^  ua  aU  to  oontlnue  to  live  In  free- 
dom and  to  achieve  our  goals  of  a  better  to- 
morrow for  all  of  ua« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OEN.  BRUCE  C. 
CLARKE 


HON.  DAVID  0^  MARTIN 

opmwToaK 
Dl  THE  HOUSS  OT  mXntCSSRTATIVXS 

WedneMday.  April  29.  J9S1 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  his  80th 
birthday.  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  truly  outstanding  American  patriot. 
Oen.  Bruce  Cooper  Clariie.  XJA  Army 
(retired). 

General  Clarke,  the  son  of  a  dairy 
farmer,  is  a  native  of  Adams.  N.Y..  in 
my  craigreasional  district.  He  left  his 
high  school  as  a  freshman  and  enlisted 
in  the  Army  for  World  War  I— a  high 
school  dropout,  as  he  smilingly  puts  it. 
destined  to  become  a  four-star  general. 
I  am  ideaaed  to  say  that  the  recruiting 
office  in  Watertown,  N.Y..  where  he 
enlisted,  now  serves  as  my  district 
office. 

Although  he  later  completed  high 
school,  even  before  this  he  scored  high 
on  the  entrance  examination  and  won 
an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  graduating  in  June  1925. 

Early  in  World  War  II.  Clarke  com- 
manded the  engineer  battalion  of  the 
4th  Armored  Division.  While  in  train- 
ing at  Pine  Camp— now  Fort  Dnun— 
his  battalion  constructed  many  of  the 
ranges  used  there  today.  So  outstand- 
ing was  his  performance  that,  as  a 
Junior  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  chief  of  staff  of  the  divi- 
sion. He  went  on  to  become  a  combat 
command  commander  of  the  4th  Ar- 
mored Division  and  of  the  7th  Ar- 
mored Division  In  combat  where  he 
achieved  an  enviable  record  and  was 
highly  decorated.  His  exploits  are  doc- 
umented in  the  biography  "Clarke  of 
St.  ^nth.  the  Sergeant's  General." 

It  sounds  incredible  that  there  is  a 
four-star  general  who  retired  after  40 
years  of  service  in  the  UjS.  Army  with- 
out ever  having  served  a  full  tour  in 
the  Pentagon.  While  most  military 
men  aspiiteg  to  general  officer  rank 
se^  out  the  higher  staff  assignments 
in  the  Pentagon.  General  Clarke  was 
too  busy  serving  with  troops.  His  devo- 
tion to  troops  and  dedicated  efforts  to 
enhannr  the  noncommissioned  officer 
corps  has  never  ceased— «ertainly  not 
with  retirement. 

After  World  War  n.  General  Clarke 
became,  progressively,  commander  of 
the  ad  U.S.  Constabulary  Brigade  in 
Germany,  1st  Armored  Division.  I 
Oorps  and  X  Corjis  (Group)  in  the 
Korean  conflict.   UJB.   Army   Pacific. 
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7th  U.S.  Army.  U.S.  CcHitinental  Army 
Command,  commander  in  chief  of  U.S. 
Army  Europe,  and  commander  of  the 
Central  Army  Group  NATO. 

During  his  service.  General  CHarke 
probably  spent  more  time  in  direct 
contact  with  troop  units  and  com- 
manded more  soldiers  of  different  na- 
tions as  their  field  commander  than 
has  any  other  U.S.  Army  officer. 

On  April  30.  1962.  General  CHarke 
was  officially  retired  from  active  duty 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  but  he  continues  to 
be  active  in  both  military  and  civilian 
affairs.  His  sage  counsel  and  highly  re- 
spected views  on  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  have  been  sought  by  top  level 
officials  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

That  his  interests  encompassed 
fields  outside  of  the  military  Is  evident 
in  his  being  awarded  the  Silver  Buffa- 
lo, the  highest  award  in  scouting,  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the 
Freedom's  Foundation  Award  for 
"long,  outstanding  volunteer  service". 

I  extend  to  Gen.  Bruce  Clarke  and 
to  Bessie,  his  devoted  wife  of  56  years, 
all  best  wishes  for  happiness  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


GROPING  FOR  A  FOREIGN 
POUCY 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

or  mw  TOBK 

Ilf  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSKItTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever our  differences  on  domestic 
policy,  all  of  us  have  a  common  stake 
in  seeing  any  new  administration  suc- 
ceed in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  that  is  why  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  have  tried  for 
many  years  to  foster  a  tradition  of  bi- 
partisanship in  this  sensitive  arena. 

That  is  also  why  many  of  us  have  re- 
frained from  commenting  upon  the 
confusion  and  disarray  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Reagan  administration's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  its 
first  100  days  in  office.  At  some  point, 
however.  It  becomes  a  disservice  to 
both  the  new  administration  and  the 
American  people  to  refrain  from  shar- 
ing our  concerns  with  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

Recently,  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  thoughtful  article  by  Robert 
Kaiser  that  accurately  captures  the 
spirit  of  many  of  the  concerns  that  I 
have  heard  expressed  privately  by 
lx>th  Republicans  and  Democrats.  As 
Mr.  Kaiser  points  out: 

It  to  difficult  to  point  to  any  mibatantial 
achievement  of  these  100  days  of  Reagan  di- 
plomacy, and  the  groundwork  may  have 
been  laid  for  lome  very  substantial  disasters 
later  on. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Mr.  Kaiser  also 
suggests,  "nothing  irrevocable  has  oc- 
curred during  these  first  100  days."  I 
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believe  that  assessment  is  correct,  and 
I  certainly  Join  with  all  Americans  in 
hoping  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  begin  to  address  the  very  seri- 
ous challenges  we  face  in  a  more  con- 
sistent, reliable,  and  balanced  manner 
than  has  been  the  case  to  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  oiu"  colleagues  who  may  not  have 
seen  this  article.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
into  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point: 

Om  HUHDBCD  DATS  AMD  StIIX  OaOPINO  FOK 
A  FOBKIClf  POUCT 

(By  Robert  O.  Kaiser) 

After  nearly  100  days  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  begun  to  produce  some  powerful 
evidence  to  support  Goldman's  Law:  "The 
primary  purpose  of  any  new  admlntotratlon 
it  to  make  the  last  one  look  good." 

Ouldo  Ooldman.  director  of  Harvard's 
Center  for  European  Studies,  enunciated 
the  law.  It  seems  an  apt  description  of  the 
new  administration's  first  three  months, 
which  have  not  been  easy.  Though  they 
promised  competence,  firmness  and  steadi- 
ness, the  new  administrators  of  American 
diplomacy  have  often  seemed  indecisive  and 
confused.  They  are  clearly  ready  to  con- 
front Soviet  power,  but  not  at  all  ready  to 
explain  a  coherent  approach  to  world  prob- 
lems. It's  clear  what  the  new  administration 
is  against,  but  the  world  is  still  wondering 
what  it  will  be  for. 

At  his  Senate  confirmation  hearings  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig  Jr.,  the  self -anointed  vicar  of 
Reagan  foreign  policy,  promised  a  diploma- 
cy of  "consistency,  reliability  and  balance." 
but  the  first  100  days  have  not  produced  It. 
Instead.  Halg  has  become  the  most  contro- 
versial member  of  an  openly  contentious  ad- 
ministration, has  angered  the  President's 
most  intimate  advisers  and  has  raised 
doubts  in  Washington  and  In  major  world 
capitals  about  hla  staying  power— not  least 
because  of  his  repeated  threats  to  resign. 
Haig's  own  efforts  to  establish  a  single  line 
of  administration  policy  have  failed. 

Thto  month  the  UJ3.  secretary  of  defense 
was  telling  Europeans  that  talks  on  nuclear 
arms  control  in  Europe  should  t>e  put  off  be- 
cause of  Soviet  "threats  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation"  against  Poland.  Days  later,  the 
White  House  Justified  lU  decision  to  Uft  the 
grain  embargo  against  Russia  in  part  by 
pointing  to  Soviet  "restraint"  in  Poland. 

The  secretary  of  defense.  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, has  won  a  reputation  in  these  100 
days  as  something  of  a  loose  cannon  on  the 
deck  of  Ronald  Rtaigan's  ship  of  state.  In 
hto  first  days  In  office  Weinberger  came  out 
for  American  bases  In  the  Middle  Easi- 
before  establishing  that  any  Mideast  coun- 
try wanted  them— and  for  revival  of  the 
neutron  weapon  in  Europe,  before  learning 
that  Europe  wasn't  interested,  or  that  the 
United  States  might  not  be  at>le  to  produce 
the  fissionable  material  needed  to  deploy 
the  weapon.  More  recently  he  has  alarmed 
Western  Europe  with  his  rhetorical  repudi- 
ation of  any  kind  of  detente  with  Uie  Soviet 
Union.  Later,  when  asked  wtiat  be  meant  by 
"detente. "  Weinberger  suggested  he  was  re- 
ferring to  "unilateral  disarmament." 

Haig  tuw  gone  to  some  lengths  to  repudi- 
ate or  soften  the  impact  of  Weinberger's  re- 
marks, but  because  of  hto  own  difficulties, 
foreigners  can't  be  sure  whether  Halg  or  the 
secretary  of  defense  (wlio  to  much  closer 
peraonally  to  President  Reagan)  to  actually 
speaking  for  the  administration.  And  be- 
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cause  Weinberger  lias  aometlmee  contradict- 
ed himself  (on  the  poasiMlity  of  aelliog  arms 
to  China,  for  example),  hto  remarks  too 
carry  uncertain  authority. 

All  in  all.  it  has  been  a  rocky  beginning— 
at  least  ss  ro^y  as  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's beglnnins  four  yean  ago.  It  to  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  substantial  achievement 
of  these  100  days  of  Reagan  diploaiacy,  and 
the  groundwork  may  have  been  laid  for 
some  very  substantial  disasters  later  on. 

On  the  other  liand.  nothing  irrevocable 
ttas  occurred  during  these  first  100  days. 
when  the  new  administration  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  its  domestic  eoonomic  poli- 
cies. In  the  held  of  foreign  policy,  only  one 
definitive  comment  seems  fair  now:  The  ad- 
ministration has  squandered  ita  chance  to 
"tilt  the  greund  running."  as  presidential 
counselor  Edwin  Meese  ni  and  others  prom- 
toed  it  would  during  the  transition, 

Ooldman's  Law  to  iMsed  on  the  notion 
that  "we  tuve  a  lousy .  political  system 
here,"  as  its  author  put  it  in  a  recent  con- 
versation. No  other  western  democracy  pro- 
vides for  the  complete  turnover  of  virtually 
every  pollcy-malwr's  Job  when  a  new  gov- 
ernment takes  power.  Indeed,  only  in  Amer- 
ica does  the  national  security  apparatus  get 
more  than  a  new  top  layer  of  leadership. 
The  West  European  powers  settle  for  a  few 
ministers  at  the  top  of  each  department;  but 
In  America  we  can— and  do— upend  the 
entire  government  apparatus. 

The  Reagan  administration  not  only 
cleaned  out  the  policy-making  positions  in 
Washington;  It  also  fired  the  amtMssadiMV 
in  most  major  world  capitala.  Tboui^  there 
were  early  promisee  to  fUl  the  Jobs  quickly, 
three  months  later  many  of  them  remain 
empty,  or  are  occupied  by  designees  who 
have  not  been  formally  nominated  or  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Ihe  American  embas- 
sies in  neaily  all  the  major  capitals  stUl 
have  no  ■mhamnirtors. 

Much  of  thto  can  be  attrilnited  to  bureau- 
cratic delay  and  confusion,  but  some  of  it 
represents  the  fruits  of  unresolved  political 
struggles  within  the  Republican  Party.  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  lias  become  The  Oreat 
Intimidator  of  the  new  administration,  per- 
sonally holding  up  half  a  doaen  or  more  key 
nominations  in  the  Senate.  At  the  White 
House  ttUs  to  dismissed  as  intraparty  games- 
manslUp.  but  in  the  world  it  appears  to  l>e 
anothN-  sign  of  weakness  and  uncertainty. 

Besides  cleaning  out  the  government,  thto 
new  administration  has  decided  to  radically 
overhaul  the  iHueaucratie  arrangements  for 
the  making  of  national  security  policy.  The 
Reagan  group  set  out  to  significantly  dimin- 
ish the  role  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil staff,  one  objective  it  has  aoooomplisbed. 
Instead  of  the  tigbtly  knit  group  that  domi- 
nated the  foreign  policy  proceas  in  the  first 
Nixon.  Ford  and  Cart«-  administrations,  the 
Reagan  NSC  operation  to  apparently  poasive 
and  looae-knit.  Coordination  bas  not  been 
its  strong  suit. 

Last  week  Meese  told  newspaper  editors  in 
WastUngton  that  tbe  Reagan  administra- 
tion had  solved  the  problem  of  the  State 
Department  fighting  with  the  NSC.  But  in 
some  cases  at  least,  thto  bas  been  aooom- 
plished  only  by  both  units  sgreelng  to  do 
nothing.  For  example,  as  of  eaily  last  week 
the  admlntotratlon  was  still  struggling  to 
agree  on  a  reply  to  a  month-old  letter  from 
Leonid  Breshnev  to  Preaident  Reagan,  ac- 
cording to  an  NSC  source.  Thto  government 
can't  decide  how  to  deal  with  BrexbneVs 
propoeato  for  new  negotiationa.  the  source 
said. 

The  objecdve  of  the  new  approach  to  the 
NSC  has  beoi  to  keep  It  out  of  the  news. 
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and  thto  has  beat  aooompliahed— with  two 
notable  exceptions.  One  was  a  speech  by 
RIcbard  V.  Allen  warning  Western  Europe 
not  to  succumb  to  neutralist  pressures,  a 
apeedi  reinforcing  the  oonfrontatlonal 
image  of  the  new  administration  that  most 
alarms  European  govwrnmenta.  The  second 
was  an  Interview  given  by  RIcbard  Pipes,  a 
Harvard  liistorian  and  well-known  hardliner 
now  working  for  Allen.  According  to  Reu- 
ters news  agency.  Pipes  said  the  Soviet 
Union  would  eventually  have  to  choose  be- 
tween modifying  the  communist  system  and 
going  to  war.  He  also  said  tbe  West  German 
foreign  minister  was  susceptible  to  Soviet 
pressure.  Haig  quickly  and  brutally  repudi- 
ated these  undiplomatic  remarka  (whicli,  ac- 
cording to  Pipea.  were  misquotations  In  tbe 
first  pisoe). 

But  the  real  problem  about  tbe  Reagan 
administration's  system  for  formulating  and 
executing  foreign  policy  to  that  it  hasnt  yet 
got  one.  Seoiat  memliers  of  the  administra- 
tion acknowledge  tbe  disarray  In  private 
conversations.  Foreign  service  officers  in 
the  State  Department  say  they  are  woridng 
in  a  state  of  constant  confusion.  Of fldato  In- 
vidved  in  debates  over  arms  control  mlicy 
descrilw  the  administration's  new  offidsJs 
as  stubbornly  indedstve.  Foreign  ambassa- 
dors report  tbat  their  efforts  to  find  out 
what  the  new  admlntotratlon  to  planning  are 
extremely  frustrating.  It  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  wluitever  becomes  recognized  as 
the  Reagan  approach  to  diplomacy  hasnt 
been  seen  yet.  but  to  sUll  to  crane. 

If  the  administration  to  without  a  system 
for  policy  managonent,  it  to  also  largely 
without  a  policy,  except  in  a  negative  sense. 
Reagan,  Haig,  Weinberger  and  tbe  others 
have  made  clear  that  thto  administration 
opposes  Soviet  expansionism.  They  have 
made  a  staunch  anti-Soviet  position  tbe 
oenterpieoe  of  their  rhetorical  policy,  but 
thto  has  not  been  translated  yet  into  con- 
crete terms,  except  for  a  request  for  an 
enormous  increase  in  defense  spending. 

Even  tbat  step  left  some  confusion  about 
administration  Intentions.  During  1980 
Reagan  campaigned  ardently  against  tbe 
SALT  n  treaty  signed  by  Jimmy  Carter,  but 
the  huge  military  buildup  Weinberger  has 
proposed  contains  no  new  program  that 
would  violate  the  terms  of  SALT  n.  Thto 
could  be  changed  later,  but  so  far  at  least 
tbe  new  administration  lias  confirmed  tbe 
view  expressed  by  SALT  sui>porters  tbat  tbe 
treaty  would  not  impinge  on  any  needed 
American  program.  "You'd  have  to  go  out  of 
your  way  to  find  a  program  that  would  vio- 
late the  SALT  n  treaty."  said  a  new.  senior 
official  at  the  Pentagon  who  himself  used  to 
help  tbe  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  the 
flf  naf  r 

Meese  declared  last  week  tbat  the  admin- 
totratioo  was  off  to  a  good  start  In  foreign 
policy:  that  tbe  allies  were  uiUted  and  ap- 
preciated tbe  new  attention  they  were  re- 
ceiving. Tbe  administration's  "so<alled 
hard  line."  Meese  said,  had  Improved  tbe 
United  Statea'  aUlity  to  communicate  with 
the  Soviets,  and  gives  Americans  "a  lietter 
sense  of  ourselves." 

The  combination  of  more  arms  and  stem 
anti-Soviet  rtietoric  bas  establiabed  a  new 
pasture  for  the  United  states,  iMJt  it  bas  not 
produced  specific  answers  to  pending  policy 
dilemmas.  In  word  and  deed  the  new  admin- 
istration lias  indicated  tbat  it  to  more  drawn 
to  military  solutions  than  its  Immediate 
predeceasors,  but  It  bas  not  yet  attempted  a 
military  solution  to  any  specific  problem. 

On  a  number  of  points  tbe  Reagan  regime 
bas  bad  to  move  away  from  positions  enun- 
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dated  by  Reagan  the  candidate.  Whatever 
the  candidate  meant  about  raising  the  levd 
of  relatione  with  Taiwan,  the  president  hss 
done  nothing  but  reassure  FeUng.  Rfgan 
as  candidate  was  much  more  sympathetic  to 
white  rule  in  South  Africa  than  be  bas  thus 
far  been  as  president— an  amMguity  that 
bas  clearly  annoyed  tbe  South  Afirican  gov- 
ernment. Haig's  early  effort  to  transform  El 
Salvador  into  an  East-West  battleground 
has  been  quietly  abandoned,  at  least  for 
now.  Strang  skepticism  sbout  arms  control 
negotiations  has  had  to  yield  to  intense  Eu- 
ropean desires  to  see  them  continued. 

These  are  all  examines  of  bow  intemar 
timial  realities  now  ustiltt  sny  American 
president's  freedom  of  aetton.  Reagan  and 
hto  ■asopistee  seem  to  yearn  to  return  to  an 
tn,  when  Ameriea'a  word  was  declslire  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  but  there  are  numerous 
ottier  governments  tbat  refuse  to  let  that 
era  be  revived. 

Nigeria  and  tbe  other  black  African  states 
can  and  wiU  influence  American  policy 
toward  Southern  Africa.  Both  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli interests  wHl  continue  to  alter  Ameri- 
can policy  toward  tbe  Middle  Bast.  The  gov- 
ernment in  Peking  can  now  make  its  weight 
felt  in  Washington's  policy  deliberations. 
Most  important  of  all.  tbe  United  States' 
NATO  allies  can  be  crucially  important  to 
most  significant  American  undertakings  in 
international  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
Soviet- American  relatlonahip. 

Western  Europe,  as  the  Reagan  adminis- 
traticm  has  already  discovered,  to  not  pre- 
pared for  a  policy  of  total  West-East  con- 
frontation. On  tbe  contrary,  a  confronta- 
tional American  line  to  likely  to  feed  the 
very  real  pacifist  and  neutralist  strains  in 
European  thtnktng  that  most  alarm  todays 
West  European  leaders— and  should  alarm 
Americans,  too. 

The  Europeans  have  brought  thto  message 
to  Washington  and  delivered  it  to  traveling 
Reagan  administration  offidato  in  Europe. 
They  have  conveyed  it  privately  and  puldic- 
ly  to  government  offidala,  journalists  and 
anyone  who  will  Mgi/ea.  West  Europeans  are 
grownups  now:  they  are  worried  aliout  tbe 
developing  world,  about  Soutb«n  Africa, 
atwut  the  Arat>-IsraeU  conflict  and  about  all 
the  big  issues  of  tbe  day.  In  Europe  very 
few  of  these  look  like  simple  But-West  con- 
flicts. And  European  governments  wOl  not 
blindly  follow  an  American  pcrticy  they  dis- 
agree with;  if  tbey  tried  they  could  easily 
lose  the  suppmt  of  their  own  people. 

Tbe  principal  European  lever  for  infiuenc- 
ing  American  policy  in  tbe  near  future  may 
be  tbe  NATO  plan  to  modernise  nudear 
weapons  in  Europe  by  deploying  new  Ameri- 
can missllwi  tbat  can  reach  Soviet  territory 
with  Germany.  Italy.  Britain  and  perhaps 
other  countries.  NATO  has  only  agreed  to 
thto  deployment  in  principle,  and  on  condi- 
tion tbat  strategic  arms  ocmtrol  to  pursued 
with  Moscow  at  tbe  same  time. 

Tbe  Reagan  administration's  desire  to 
look  tough  to  tbe  Russians  could  be  de- 
stroyed If  the  NATO  agreement  on  new  mis- 
siles were  to  fall  apart.  Tbe  Europeans  can 
be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  influ- 
ence thto  situation  affords  them.  <The  ad- 
ministration may  also  throw  away  its  tough 
image  unilat«ally  with  lU  decision  to  lift 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo,  a  decision  tbat 
must  baffle  the  Soviets  but  dellgbt  them 
too.) 

Even  on  matters  in  the  American  back- 
jrard.  tbe  Europeans  will  l>e  beard  from. 
During  tbe  Haig-sponsored  furor  over  El 
Salvador,  for  example.  West  Germany's 
ccmservative  and  hard-line  party,  tbe  Chris- 
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Unloo.  forcefully 
■tad  Madf  fMm  the  RcMan  admintatnUlon. 
The  pniridant  of  B  aslvador.  Jooe  Napoleon 
ii  himeelf  «  Chrtatten  Oemocrst  to 
Um  Oerman  Chrlatian  DemocraU 
fed  fntanial  Uee.  It'i  a  nice  example  of 
IMW  eoapUeated  the  modem  world  can  be. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  PROPOS- 
AL WILL  SIGNAL  BEGINNING 
OP  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 


ymt  Ronald  Reacan  t<dd  The  Wall 
Street  Joomal:  "Let  ua  not  delude  ounelvea. 
The  Soviet  Union  underliea  all  the  unreat 
that  k  Kdnc  on.  If  they  weren't  engaced  in 
thla  game  of  doralnoea,  there  wouldn't  be 
any  hot  apota  In  the  world." 

Ronald  Reacan  has  not  been  a  very  visible 
figure  In  the  Orst  100  days  of  his  admlnis- 
tiatlon's  foraign  policy.  His  principal  contri- 
bution haa  been  rhetorlcaL  The  tough  rhet- 
oric he  haa  used  has  suggested  that  he 
raally  bdlevea  the  view  he  gave  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


U  he  doea.  and  if  that  sort  of  unquaUf  led 
antl-Sovietlam  become  the  basis  of  Reagan's 
foreign  policy,  it  is  likely  to  prove  spectacu- 
larly unsuoceaaful  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead,  even  If  the  administration  does  even- 
tually get  its  act  together.  A  United  SUtes 
government  that  attributes  (for  example) 
the  Palestinian  problem,  the  Iran-Iraq  war, 
the  struggle  for  indepoodence  in  Namibia 
and  insurrection  in  the  Philippines  entirely 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  machinations  is 
doomed  to  diplomatic  failure. 

Tet  this  is  the  Une  Secretary  Haig  seemed 
to  adopt  when  he  described  a  communist 
"hit  list  ...  for  the  ultimate  takeover  of 
Central  America."  of  which  "the  seixure  of 
Nicaragua"  was  the  first  stage.  Remarks  like 
that  one  sound  like  determined  simplifica- 
tion or  sloppy  thinking.  So  did  Halg's  com- 
ment on  the  day  of  the  attempted  military 
coup  in  Spain  that  this  was  "an  Internal 
matter"  for  the  Spanish.  Haig  had  to  spend 
a  day  in  Spain  this  month  trying  to  patch 
up  the  damage  that  one  caused  by  reassur- 
ing the  Spaniards  that  this  administration 
really  doea  care  about  the  fate  of  Spanish 
democracy. 

Or  listen  to  the  words  of  the  ubiquitous 
senior  official  who  travels  with  secretaries 
of  state  on  their  world  tripe  (if  he  has  the 
same  Identity  in  this  admlnistraUon  that  he 
had  In  the  last  two,  his  name  is  Alexander 
Haig).  Thla  was  a  comment  the  high  official 
made  as  Halg's  plane  left  the  Middle  East 
earlier  thla  month: 

"There  wasn't  a  place  we  went  that  there 
wasn't  profound  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Statea.  longitanrting  doubU  about 
America's  stajrtng  power,  its  leadership  .  .  . 
and  above  aO  Its  wUUngneM  to  stand  up  to 
Soviet  iiiiiasliiii  And  the  minute  we  ad- 
drfaasd  these  issues  In  a  manner  in  which  it 
was  dear  that  the  United  States .  .  .  intends 
to  1 1  BMC  It  its  global  responsibilities  and  re- 
gional reaponslbilltiea.  to  maintain  consist- 
ent and  reliable  policies  .  .  .  and  to  indulge 
in  a  dialogue  in  which  their  views  are  con- 
sidered in  the  formulation  of  our  own 
policy,  this  automatlcaUy  turned  each  of 
our  hoats  into  an  entirely  different  mood 
and  attitude." 

If  Improving  America's  position  in  the 
world  is  as  easy  as  that,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration faoea  the  rosiest  of  diplomatic  fu- 
turea.  The  suspicion  persists,  though,  that 
the  real  prospects  aren't  that  good.* 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OTABiaOIlA 
IK  THE  HOU8I  OF  UPmaSSHTATTVIS 

Wedneadaw.  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
night's  address  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  President  Reagmn  reaf- 
firmed his  support  for  the  substitute 
budget  proposal  being  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Latta  and  Oramm.  Before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  he  emphasised 
the  necessity  of  adopting  fully  the 
components  of  his  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery:  spending  cuts,  tax 
cuts,  stabilised  monetary  policy,  and 
regtilatory  reform. 

In  listening  to  the  President.  I  was 
struck  by  the  strength  with  which  he 
has  recovered  from  his  physical 
wounds  and  is  now  forging  ahead  with 
a  fortified  commitment  to  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
next  few  days  we  will  consider  the 
first  portion  of  the  economic  recovery 
program,  and  thereby  set  the  standard 
for  whether  a  new  path  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility will  be  forged,  or  whether 
we  will  continue  to  tread  a  path  which 
has  mercilessly  strained  American 
families  inflicting  high  prices,  high 
taxes,  and  high  unemplojrment.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the  bi- 
partisan effort  which  our  Presidnt  has 
endorsed  which  will  signal  the  turning 
of  the  tide  for  our  economy  and  our 
Nation.  The  American  people  deserve 
no  less  than  this.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VOLUN- 
TEERS OF  SOUTH  NASSAU 
COBOfUNITIES  HOSPITAL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  MXW  TOXK 
IN  Tm  HOOSS  OP  HSPRESOrTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  in  this  Nation  is  on  the 
rise,  but  the  increase  would  be  steeper 
still  were  it  not  for  the  dedicated  vol- 
imteers  who  give  of  their  time,  with- 
out pay,  in  hospitals  throughout 
America. 

South  Nassau  Communities  Hospital 
in  Oceanside.  a  community  within  the 
Fourth  Conflxessional  District  of  New 
York,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, has  set  aside  May  13.  1081,  as  a 
day  to  say  thank  you  to  its  corps  of 
selfless  volunteers  who  serve  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Joan  Lutz.  direc- 
tor of  volunteer  services. 

Even  among  these  tireless  workers, 
one  name  stands  out  as  the  preemi- 
nent voliuiteer.  John  Jaeger  will,  on 
Btoy  13.  record  his  22.07Sth  hour  of 
volunteer    service,    an    extraordinary 
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total  for  an  extraordinary  man.  Mr. 
Jaeger,  who  will  reach  still  another 
milestone  shortly— his  80th  birthday- 
is  a  retired  employee  of  the  Grumman 
Corp..  and  resides  in  Freeport  He  has 
been  giving  voluntary  aervlce  to  the 
hospital  since  January.  1969.  in  fulfill- 
ment of  a  final  wish  of  this  late  wife. 

Mr.  Jaeger  has  made  the  hopital 
community  at  South  Nassau  his  ex- 
tended family.  Five  days  a  week,  from 
7:30  ajn.  to  4  p.m..  he  walks  the  floors 
of  the  facility,  orienting  other  volun- 
teers, assisting  with  admissions,  ac- 
companying incoming  patients  to  their 
rooms  and  calming  their  fears.  Always 
cheerful  and  well  groomed,  he  Is  liked 
and  admired  universally  by  staff  and 
patients  alike. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most 
propitious  time  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  Mr.  Jaeger  and  the 
contributions  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hospital  volunteers  in  the 
United  States  whose  only  desire  is  to 
serve.  I  congratulate  the  South  Nassau 
Conununities  Hospital  for  making  pos- 
sible this  well-deserved  tribute  to  its 
many  devoted  volimteers  on  May  13 — 
a  date  that  marks  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  establishment  of  the  volun- 
teers services  at  the  hospital.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  gratitude  to  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  hospital 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  have,  indeed,  served  their  com- 
munity well.  Their  dedication  serves  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and  particu- 
larly to  those  in  the  future  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  South  Nassau  Commu- 
nities Hospital  Volunteer  Services.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS— SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  wASHmoTon 

IH  THX  HOOSI  OP  RBPBESKirrATTVXS 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February,  during  his  visit  to  the 
United  States.  President  Chun  of 
South  Korea  met  with  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  At 
that  time  I  indicated  to  him  that  dis- 
content in  his  country  will  not  disap- 
pear tmtil  all  Koreans  are  assured  the 
full  protection  of  their  basic  human 
rights  and  a  fair  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment. I  also  appealed  to  him  for  am- 
nesty for  all  political  prisoners,  espe- 
cially for  Kim  Dae  Jung,  and  the  res- 
toration of  democratic  freedoms. 

In  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  April  13,  1981,  Mr.  Keatley.  the 
editor  of  the  Asian  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, indicated  the  possible  develop- 
ment of  some  positive  trends.  He 
quotes  an  official  in  President  Chun's 
office  who  claims  to  echo  the  Presi- 
dent's views  that:  "We  must  liberalize. 
If  we  don't,  events  can  be  catastrophic. 
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Only  freedom— in  the  long  nm— can 
be  the  real  basis  for  our  national  sta- 
bility." I  would  welcome  any  action 
that  restores  the  democratic  freedoms 
of  the  Korean  people  and  pray  that 
Mr.  Keatley  is  right  when  he  states 
that  the  President  of  Korea  "wants  to 
walk  out  of  the  Blue  House  peacefully 
when  his  term  ends." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  the  entire  ar- 
ticle on  South  Korea. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  13. 

1081] 

South  Koua:  Rbadt  to  Oivb  Cmn  a 

Chaiici 

(By  Robert  Keatley) 

SiouL.— As  government  publicity  explains 
It.  South  Korea  has  entered  "the  dawn  of  a 
new  era." 

It  is  a  time  when  things  are  good  and  get- 
ting better.  Prosperity,  democracy  and 
social  tranquility  are  (bawlng  near,  and 
Confucian  virtue  will  soon  be  rampant.  "A 
clean  and  honest  climate  in  both  political 
circles  and  officialdom  to  meet  the  public 
desire  for  a  new  era  and  to  obtain  their 
trust"  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

President  Chun  Doo  Hwan.  who  recently 
won  a  seven-year  term  in  an  election  he 
could  hardly  lose,  puts  it  in  even  more  gran- 
diose terms:  "The  Fifth  Republic,  which  has 
an  historical  mission  of  creating  a  new  era. 
pledges  to  establish  genuine  peace  in  this 
land  to  build  a  Just,  wealthy  and  powerful 
state  by  all  means,  resolved  to  realize  a 
second  economic  takeoff." 

Maybe  so.  But  the  reality  of  today  isn't 
quite  like  the  promise  of  tomorrow.  The 
economy  is  stiU  faltering  after  the  shock  of 
last  year's  relapse  which  produced  a  nega- 
Uve  growth  of  5.7%.  PoUtlcal  life  remains 
constrained,  with  hundreds  of  leading  fig- 
ures banned  from  public  life,  on  the  lam  or 
In  jail.  Students  are  restive,  the  press  is  cen- 
sored and  many  troops  not  needed  on  the 
front  lines  facing  North  Koreans  are  walk- 
ing city  streets,  facing  South  Koreans  Just 
in  case.  Today's  calm  has  an  mforoed  feel- 
ing to  it. 

Tet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  be  only  nega- 
tive about  South  Korea  and  its  near-term 
future.  President  Chun— till  a  year  ago  an 
obscure  general— has  brought  this  conserv- 
ative nation  a  welcome  spell  of  calm  and 
order.  Buoineas  life  is  picking  up,  and  offi- 
cials hope  the  economy  wiU  be  back  to  its 
1979  level  by  the  end  of  1981.  with  steady 
growth  ahead.  A  new  constitution  and  polit- 
ical system  are  in  force,  and  there  are  few 
signs  that  any  Koreans  want  to  challenge 
them  in  ways  which  would  shatter  the 
peace. 

"The  people  desire  stabUity;  this  is  a  very 
important  element  (to  them),"  says  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Shin  Hyong-sbron. 

Talks  with  those  who  supp<»t  the  govern- 
ment, those  who  oppose  it  and  those  who 
merely  watch  from  the  sidelines  all  point  to 
a  similar  conclusion:  President  Chun, 
though  lacking  great  positive  support,  has 
won  much  tolerance  from  a  public  tired  of 
turmoil  Most  people  seem  ready  to  give  him 
a  relatively  peaceful  chance  (despite  prob- 
able student  demonstrations  before  long)  to 
put  his  national  uplift  plans  into  effect. 

But  showing  progress  won't  be  easy. 

The  economic  front  offers  that  moat  cru- 
cial immediate  challenge.  Last  year's  set- 
back was  a  rude  shotA  for  a  nation  used  to 
growth  rates  of  10%  or  so.  Unemployment 
roae,  inflation  soared  and  farmers  had  the 
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poorest  crops  In  decades,  thanks  largely  to 
dreadful  weather.  Rising  oil  Import  bills 
(theyOl  total  $7.3  billion  this  year)  added  to 
a  fading  of  vulnerability  after  nearly  two 
decadea  of  uninterrupted  expan^on.  The 
main  public  desire  now  seems  to  be  restora- 
tion of  the  advance;  Koreans  seem  mdy  to 
accept  ocmstraints  elsewhere  if  economic 
trends  are  on  the  mend. 

Officials  expect  that  upswing.  After  this 
year's  expanakm  offsets  last  year's  contrac- 
tion, they  forecast  an  average  7%  or  more 
growth  yearly  through  the  coming  five-year 
plan.  "They  say  they're  restraining  labor 
coats  to  keep  exports  competitive,  slowing 
inflation  and  In  general  getting  the  govern- 
ment out  of  buaineas.  A  nujor  state-owned 
commercial  bank  will  soon  be  sold  to  private 
investors,  for  example.  Overseas  sales  are  al- 
ready rising  at  nearly  a  20%  rate,  while  fac- 
tory output  is  also  climbing  again. 

"This  year  we  will  have  a  growth  rate  of 
about  5%  or  6%.  and  I  don't  think  it  wiU  be 
difficult  for  us  to  achieve  this."  says  Mr. 
Shin. 

Though  a  buoyant  economy  means  most 
people  will  tolerate  continued  political  re- 
strictions, according  to  the  common  wisdom 
here,  even  Chun  allies  say  llberaliHtti<ni  also 
is  needed  to  guarantee  domestic  peace.  This 
gives  the  president  the  classic  dilemma  of 
authoritarian  states;  how  to  relax  political 
controls  without  endangering  basic  stability. 

An  official  at  the  Blue  House,  the  presi- 
dent's official  residence,  insists  such  relax- 
ation is  coming.  "We  must  liberalize.  If  we 
don't,  evmts  can  be  catastrophic  Only  free- 
dom—in the  long  run— can  be  the  real  basis 
for  our  national  stability."  he  says,  claiming 
to  echo  the  president's  views. 

The  means  of  doing  so  are  being  put  into 
place.  A  new  national  assembly,  with  151  of 
the  276  seats  controlled  by  the  government 
party.  Is  organizing  itself.  These  legidators. 
it  Is  claimed,  will  be  encouraged  to  speak 
out  on  major  issues,  and  to  summon  govern- 
ment leaders  to  explain  their  actions.  Tight 
restrictions  on  the  dcnnestlc  press  are  being 
relaxed  slightiy.  and  the  political  opposition 
is  told  it  can  organize  again. 

Even  some  critics  give  President  Chun 
credit  for  sincerity.  He  had  himself  elected 
to  a  seven-year  term  (serious  opponents 
were  carefully  eliminated,  some  by  Jail  sen- 
tences) but  drafted  the  constitution  so  he 
cannot  run  again.  An  aide  says  the  president 
and  hia  military  colleagues  all  agree  most  of 
Korea's  recent  troubles  stem  from  the  late 
President  Park  Chung  Hee's  refusal  to  relin- 
quish iwwer.  and  they  don't  want  that  re- 
peated. "He  wants  to  walk  out  of  the  Blue 
House  peacefully"  when  his  term  ends,  the 
aide  says. 

Many  Koreans  are  skeptical.  President 
Park  also  promised  often  to  step  down  but 
in  the  end  clung  to  office.  Whether  Presi- 
dent Chun  will  feel  willing  and  able  to  sur- 
render power  in  seven  years  is  impossible  to 
know.  But  if  he  brings  a  measure  of  order 
and  progress,  then  quits  on  schedule,  he  will 
have  done  something  unprecedented  for 
South  Korea.* 


PUBLIC  ENERGY  COMPETITION 
ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IH  THB  House  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today  my 
friend  fnnn  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Lujam. 
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and  I  are  introducing  a  bill  titled  "The 
Public  Energy  Competition  Act." 
Smne  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
it  from  the  96th  Congress;  it  is  an  im- 
portant public  policy  issue  that  be- 
comes increasingly  deserving  of  am- 
gressional  attention  as  the  Nation's 
energy  and  economic  situation  wors- 
ens. This  ooimty  possesses  vast  re- 
serves of  coal  and  uranium  on  the 
public  lands  that,  if  efficiently  and 
carefully  developed,  can  lead  us  a  long 
way  down  the  road  to  energy  security. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  coal  and  lu'aniiun  reserves  on  the 
public  lands  are  developed  through 
vigorous  competition  in  the  energy  in- 
dustry. 

Both  the  coal  mining  and  uranium 
mining  industries  are  highly  concen- 
trated, with  the  top  eight  coal  firms 
producing  30  percent  of  all  U.S.  coal 
produced  in  1979.  The  top  eight  urani- 
um companies  produced  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  uranium  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1979.  Of  the  total 
amotmts  of  coal  and  uranium  pro- 
duced in  1979  in  the  United  States.  oQ 
companies  produced  20  percent  of  the 
coal  and  nearly  40  percent  of  the  ura- 
nium. 

By  curtailing  the  pattern  of  increas- 
ing concentration  of  energy  resources 
by  the  major  oil  companies,  we  can 
help  insure:  First,  stability  in  the 
energy  sector,  second,  knowledgeable 
management  and  decisionmalting  by 
executives  close  to  the  technical  and 
resource  base;  third,  diversity  and  in- 
novation in  energy  production  tech- 
niques: fourth,  a  broader  distribution 
of  energy  profits  in  our  national  econ- 
omy; and  fifth,  to  some  extent  a  re- 
duction of  foreign  corporate  participa- 
tion in  our  energy  decisions  and 
energy  profits. 

The  bill  states  that  after  December 
31,  1981,  no  person  or  corporation  may 
directly  or  indirectly  acquire  any  coal 
or  uranium  lease  if  that  person  or  cor- 
poration mai^ets  more  than  a  sptwi- 
fied  daily  volume  of  oil  or  natural  gas. 
This  is  designed  to  allow  development 
of  Federal  resources  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  people.  As  a  custo- 
dian of  the  public  lands,  the  Congress 
owes  the  people  responsible  manage- 
ment of  the  Nation's  resources.* 


COBOOTTEE  IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMEaiTS 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OPMAOT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEirrATIVES 


Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  EMERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  our  distin- 
guished Republican  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott),  in 
cosponsoring  House  Resolution  100. 
"The  Committee  In4>rovement 
Amendments  of  1981." 
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Thli  rcKdutlon  1>  a  palace  of  seven 
amendments  to  the  House  rules  aimed 
at  improvinc  our  ccunmlttee  system  by 
H'ruwf  it  more  manageable  and  ac- 
countable. As  the  gentleman  frtHn  Mls- 
sISBlppl  pointed  out  In  a  recoit  guest 
column  in  the  Washington  Post,  this 
House  is  becoming  increasingly  un- 
wieldy and  unwortcable.  The  House 
reform  revolutitm  of  the  last  decade 
"has  replaced  the  centralised  commit- 
tee system  with  a  sprawling  and  decen- 
tralised subcommittee  system  that  has 
dlq^eraed  powers  so  much  that  the 
institution  is  nearly  powerless." 

As  our  Republican  whip  went  on  to 
observe,  the  committee  system,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  legislative 
process,  "is  today  a  crumbling  founda- 
tion that  threatens  to  bring  the  entire 
House  down,  and  with  it  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government" 

In  response  to  this  disturbing  devel- 
oiunent.  Mr.  Lott  has  called  for  a 
"blueprint  for  a  House  that  works." 
His  seven  House  rules  changes  would 
reduce  the  number  of  subcommittees 
and  Member  subcommittee  assign- 
ments, put  a  ceiling  on  committee 
staff,  strengthen  our  oversight  capa- 
bilities, eliminate  proxy  voting,  mini- 
quorums,  and  Joint  bill  referrals,  and 
require  equitable  party  representation 
on  committees.  At  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  I  include  the  column  from  the 
AprU  14  Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Po^  Apr.  14.  IMll 

BLVsranrr  roa  a  House  That  Works 
The  recent  revolt  agminst  Increased  com- 
mittee ttTif**"ff  requests  In  the  House  of 
Repraentatlves  reflecU  not  only  the  new 
budget-cutUnc  mood  of  members  but  also  a 
growlnc  wmf""**  that  the  institution  Itself 
is  beoomins  unwieldy  and  unworkable. 

The  House  reform  revolution  of  the  last 
decade  has  replaced  the  centralised  commit- 
tee system  with  a  sprawUns  and  decentral- 
iMd  subcommittee  system  that  has  dis- 
persed powers  so  much  that  today  the  InsU- 
tutkm  is  nearly  powerless.  As  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  Chairman  Peter  Rodlno  re- 
cently observed.  "U  the  trend  Is  not  re- 
vosed,  the  day  Is  not  far  off  when  every 
majority  member  will  bead  a  subcommittee. 
Then  we  will  have  no  leadership,  and  no 
•foUowerablp.'  Everybody  will  be  a  boss." 

Over  the*  last  decade,  committee  staffs 
have  ballooned  from  approximately  700  to 
1.900.  and  the  number  of  subc«nmlttees  has 
Increased  from  100  to  15X  Tet.  over  that 
same  period,  the  number  of  public  bills  en- 
acted Into  law  by  each  Congress  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable,  averaging  around 
000.  By  contrast,  the  average  output  of 
ptAilc  laws  over  the  previous  decade  was  ac- 
tually higher— T39. 

The  reason  for  this  relative  stability  in 
legWatlve  output  la  not  dlfftcult  to  discern: 
the  same  number  of  House  members  are 
woikliw  In  approximately  the  same  number 
of  House  committees  with  the  same  number 
of  bonis  In  a  day.  days  In  a  week,  and  weeks 
in  a  year.  In  abort,  while  our  legialatlve  ca- 
pacities are  finite,  our  turf-bulkUng  and 
pork-barrel  Instincts  have  been  pushing  de- 
mands on  members  and  the  House  toward 
the  Inflolte.  We  have  been  generating  more 
work  for  ourselves  than  we  can  possibly 
handle. 
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All  this  might  be  Justified  as  necessary  to 
right  the  balance  with  the  executive  braiKh 
or  Improve  the  quality  of  legislation.  But  If 
anything,  the  quality  of  legislation  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years  precisely  because 
our  subcommittees  are  leas  representative  of 
the  House  and  thus  are  reporting  inferior 
and  unacceptable  legislation. 

The  unrepresentative  nature  of  our  com- 
mittee system  is  partially  due  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Democratic  Caucus  that 
Democrats  have  "firm  workli\g  majorities" 
on  certain  key  committees,  a  clever  euphe- 
mism, if  ever  there  was  one.  for  packing 
these  committees  with  a  disproportionate 
number  of  DemocraU.  Though  Democrats 
now  make  up  only  56  percent  of  the  House. 
they  control  00  percent  of  the  seaU  on  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  committees,  86 
percent  of  the  seats  on  the  tax-writing 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  69  percent 
of  the  seats  on  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
controls  the  legWatlve  flow  and  debate  and 
amendment  conditions  over  all  major  bills. 
These  are  the  very  committees  that  hold 
the  key  to  whether  the  IMO  electoral  man- 
date and  the  president's  economic  recovery 
program  will  be  fully  implemented. 

Because  members  are  spread  so  thinly 
over  a  multitude  of  subcommittee  assign- 
ments, the  House  has  resorted  to  "phantom 
legislating"  to  get  any  work  done.  As  few  as 
two  members  of  a  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee may  constitute  a  quorum  to  conduct  a 
hearing,  and  as  few  as  one- third  of  the 
members  is  sufficient  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness. 

Moreover,  at  last  count  all  but  four  of  the 
22  House  committees  permitted  proxy 
voting.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  subcommittee 
chairman  to  work  his  will  on  a  bill  with  a 
pocketful  of  proxies. 

In  1974,  the  House  adopted  a  new  rule 
permitting  the  speaker  to  refer  bills  to  more 
than  one  committee  simultaneously.  In  the 
last  Congress.  It  was  estimated  that  such 
multiple  referred  bills  take  four  times  as 
long  to  process  and  have  less  chance  of  pas- 
sage than  singly  referred  bills. 

If  the  committee  system  is  the  foundation 
of  the  legislative  process,  then  it  is  today  a 
crumbling  foundation  that  threatens  to 
bring  the  entire  House  down,  and  with  it 
our  representative  form  of  govenmient. 
What  U  needed  Is  a  new  blueprint  for  a 
House  that  works.  To  that  end.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  entitled  "the  committee 
improvement  amendments,"  a  package  of 
House  rules  changes  aimed  at  making  the 
legislative  process  more  manageable  and  ac- 
countable. This  resolution  would: 

Limit  all  committees,  except  Appropri- 
ations, to  no  more  than  six  subcommittees, 
and  all  members  to  no  more  than  four  sub- 
committee assignments.  This  would  elimi- 
nate 36  subcommittees  that  existed  in  the 
last  Congress. 

f;j^».iMt»  phantom  legislating  procedtires 
by  abolfathl"g  proxy  voting  and  restoring 
majority  quorum  requirements. 

Require  that  each  year  the  House  adopt 
an  overall  committee  staff  ceiling  to  ensure 
that  we  regain  control  over  runaway  staff- 
ing. 

Eliminate  the  practice  of  simultaneously 
referring  the  same  bills  to  more  than  one 
committee. 

Require  equitable  party  ratios  on  all 
House  committees  to  ensure  true  represen- 
tation. 

Strengthen  congressional  oversight  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  programs  by  requiring 
formal  House  adoption  of  oversight  agendas 
at  the  begiimlng  of  each  Congress. 
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As  much  as  House  members  may  revere 
the  Institution,  we  are  also  experts  on  Its 
ImperfecUona  and  fallings.  We  have  an  af- 
firmative responsibility  to  the  people  we 
represent  to  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
their  Hoxiae  work  for  them.  My  committee 
Improvement  amendments  are  one  modest 
attempt  to  fulfill  that  responsibility  .• 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  COVE- 
DALE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  W. 
CLIPPORD  FRANKLIN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSI  OF  RKPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Priday,  May  15,  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  Hamilton 
County  will  Join  with  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools  in  commemoration  of  W.  Clif- 
ford Pranklin,  who  retired  April  30 
after  22  years  as  principal  of  Covedale 
Elementary  School  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Pranklin  devoted  32  years  of  his 
life  to  the  Cincinnati  schools,  spending 
10  years  as  a  teacher  and  administra- 
tor before  coming  to  Covedale  School 
as  principal  in  1959.  During  his  tenure, 
he  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
learned  educator  who  understands  the 
special  needs  and  problems  confront- 
ing public  school  education.  He  is  re- 
spected by  teachers,  students,  and  par- 
ents alike.  Under  Mr.  Pranklin's  guid- 
ance. Covedale  School  has  made  great 
strides  in  its  curriculum,  including  an 
emphasis  on  its  special  education  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  Mr.  Pranklin  and  all  his  good 
works.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  warmest  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Pranklin  on 
this  occasion  and  Join  me  in  offering 
our  most  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
unselfish  service  he  has  given  so  freely 
for  so  many  years. 

Thank  you.* 


PROS  AND  CONS  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  a  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

orvntcimA 

nf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  aSPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  WHITEHUR8T.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  read  numerous  editorials 
about  why  we  should  or  should  not 
support  President  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  program.  Por  the  benefit  of 
you  and  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
share  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Norfolk.  Va., 
newspaper,  the  Ledger-Star,  which  I 
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feel  clearly  points  out  why  it  is  im- 
perative we  support  this  measure. 
BuDosr  Wn  Battles  Am  Loss  Was? 
<By  Prank  Callaham) 

President  Reagan  stressed  that  he  wanted 
his  budget  adjustments  to  be  equitable.  Ev- 
eryone, he  said,  must  abare  eqtisUy  in  the 
sacrifice  If  federal  spending  is  to  be  brought 
under  control  and  lnflatl<m  tamed.  "Every- 
one" won't  be  hurt,  obviously.  In  this  situa- 
tion, as  In  others,  some  no  doubt  will  be 
more  equal  than  others. 

But  the  president  may  not  be  too  far  off 
his  target  at  that.  The  earliest  victims  who 
squawked  were  those  who  saw  new  adversity 
for  the  poor  from  spending  damps  on  major 
social  programs:  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  etc. 
But  the  arts  people  howled  when  they 
found  they  weren't  to  receive  as  much  as 
the  Carter  budget  had  promised. 

The  school  districts  don't  want  federal 
lunch  programs  trimmed,  and  those  districts 
which  qualify  for  federal  impact  funds  are 
doubly  upaet.  College  administrators  say 
tighter  student  loan  eligibility  will  disrupt 
the  institutions'  programs  and  the  stu- 
dents who  see  an  aid  source  i»hriTiking  aren't 
happy  either.  There's  imderstandable  con- 
cern, too,  about  what  will  happen  to  emo- 
tionally disturbed  Vietnam  veterans  If  the 
91  "storefront"  Veterans  Administration 
counseling  centers  across  the  coimtry  are 
closed. 

The  localities  are  alarmed  over  loss  of  fed- 
eral ftmds  to  pay  Concentrated  Employ- 
ment and  Traliiing  Act  (CETA)  employees 
as  well  as  other  federal  aid.  The  localities, 
then,  are  saying  the  states  must  help  fill  the 
gap.  But  the  states  complain  that  their  own 
budgets  will  be  wrecked  by  the  substantial 
federal  grant  reductions.  They  face  the  loss 
of  some  of  their  own  workers  and  programs. 

Local  officials  worry,  too,  that  mass  tran- 
sit operations  will  go  dewier  In  the  red  with 
a  lowering  of  federal  fimdlng.  Critics  daim 
reduced  Amtrak  subsidies  will  curiaU  pas- 
senger rail  service.  The  miners  have  protest- 
ed against  the  proposal  to  make  the  Black 
Lung  Trust  Fund  pay  its  own  way  (which  Is 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do).  Some  energy- 
watchers  are  trying  to  block  cutba^s  in  De- 
partment of  Energy  operations.  Dairy  farm- 
ers fought  hard  a^inst  the  Reagan  plan  to 
forgo  this  month's  increase  in  price  sup- 
ports. The  medical  commtmlty  is  upset  with 
curbs  in  health  projects.  li>cludlng  funds  for 
the  type  of  equipment  which  may  have 
helped  save  the  president's  life.  Those  who 
can't  afford  to  hire  their  own  lawyers,  ad- 
ministration critics  say.  will  be  doomed  to 
unequal  justice  if  legal  aid  funds  go.  (Antho- 
ny Lewis  comments  on  this  on  today's  page.) 
Museums  are  closing  and  historic  preserva- 
tion funds  are  being  slashed,  to  the  chagrin 
of  some.  Others  see  eternal  gloom  from 
pullbacks  in  federal  financing  of  scientific 
research. 

And  so  It  has  gone  as  virtually  every 
Reagan  proposal  to  control  q>endlng  has 
come  into  focus:  predictions  of  grave  nation- 
al consequences  if  not  total  national  ruin. 

But  doesnt  a  perusal  of  Just  this  partial 
listing  alert  the  Americsn  people  to  some- 
thing else?  Something  potentially  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  envisioned  impact- 
often  distorted  or  exaggerated,  Inddental- 
ly— of  any  single  adjustment? 

What  the  sise  and  diverrity  of  this 
random,  incomplete  listing  ought  to  help 
Americans  understand  better  is  how  deeply, 
how  fully  Washington  has  involved  itself  in 
our  lives  and  activities,  how  endlessly  de- 
pendent on  Wsshingttm's  aid  virtually  every 
part  of  our  national  Uf  e  has  become. 
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It  Is  this  permeation— this  incredible,  un- 
checked over-extension  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources and  the  taxpayers'  dollars— that 
threatens  grave  consequences  for  the 
United  States.  This  Is  what.  If  not  checked, 
really  will  bring  national  rubu* 


AAA  SCHOOL  LIFE8AVING 

AWARD     GIVEN    TO     GENE     G. 
DRISDELLE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACRDSBTTS 
nr  THK  HOU8K  OF  RBFBKSBfTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  presenting  three  young 
people  the  highest  award  given  to  the 
members  of  school  safety  patrols 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
AAA  School  Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving 
Medal. 

The  lifesaving  medal  program  was 
Initiated  In  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  lifesaving  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  200  hoy&  and  girls  from  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  safety  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

This  year  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  1981  award  is  from  my  district.  He 
is  Gene  G.  DrisdeUe.  13.  from  Gardner 
Jimlor  High  School.  Gardner,  Mass. 
Gene  will  be  honored  for  his  clear 
Judgment  and  quick  action. 

He  noticed  an  unattended  mail  truck 
rolling  backward  in  the  direction  of  a 
child  who  was  unaware  of  the  ap- 
proaching vehicle.  Gene  quicldy 
grabbed  the  child,  and  pulled  him  out 
of  the  path  of  the  truck. 

Gene  should  be  recognized  for  his 
exceptional  Judgment  and  courage  in  a 
dangerous  traffic  situation.* 


H.R.  2507  SUPPORTS  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS  BY  THE  SELECT 
PANEL  POR  THE  PROMOTION 
OP  CHILD  HEALTH 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
or  THI  HOUSK  OF  BEPBKSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
informed  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
on  several  occasions  on  the  importance 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  ade- 
quately finance  medical  care  to  preg- 
nant women  and  newborn  infants.  In 
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doing  so.  I  have  introduced  HH.  2507, 
the  "Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care 
Services  Act  of  1981,"  on  March  12 
and  the  explanation  of  the  importance 
of  this  legislation  on  April  5.  1981,  on 
page  E  1599  of  the  Cohgbxssiohal 
Record. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  argued  against  an 
expansion  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services  because  they  believe 
that  these  services  along  with  fimds 
for  community  health  centers  and 
other  programs  should  be  combined 
into  a  health  services  block  grant.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  block  grant  approach 
will  not  only  reduce  funding  for  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  which  will 
result  in  higher  Infant  mortality  rates 
and  prevent  this  Nation  from  reaching 
its  goal  to  reduce  infant  mortality  to  9 
per  1.000  live  births  in  1990.  However, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  few  major  find- 
ings from  the  report  of  the  select 
panel  for  the  promotion  of  child 
health  called  Better  Health  for  Our 
Children:  A  National  Strategy. 

Majok  Ck>Hcn»s 

(By  the  Select  Panel  on  the  Promotion  of 

Child  Health— December  2.  liWO) 

The  Select  Panel  began  Its  work  by  col- 
lecting information  from  hearings,  back- 
ground papers.  Interviews,  site  visits,  and 
expert  consultations.  In  an  effort  to  Identify 
and  better  define  major  policy  issues  in  ma- 
ternal and  cbUd  health.  In  this  process,  we 
discovCTed  a  substantial  convergence  among 
diverse  groups  and  Individuals  throughout 
the  country.  Inchirting  parents,  health  care 
professionals,  researchers  and  pcdicymakers, 
an  five  overriding  problems  or  concenis.  All 
can  be  simply  stated,  although  their  impli- 
cations for  new  policy  dlreetiaas  are  not 
always  as  simple  to  analyze.  All  focused  on 
domains  of  health  policy  whoe  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  already  and  the 
Nation  has  much  to  be  proud  of.  but  where 
much  still  remains  to  be  dtme. 

rSBWATALCABE 

Proiatal  care  is  clearly  related  to  positive 
pregnancy  outcome.  Many  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  low  birth  weight  can  be  identi- 
fied in  a  first  prenatal  visit,  and  steps  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  or  correct  them.  Convefse- 
ly.  late  care  or  no  care  is  associated  with  low 
birth  weight,  increased  prematurity  rates, 
increased  stfll  Urths.  and  increased  newborn 
mortality.  A  pregnant  woman  who  receives 
no  prenatal  care  is  three  times  as  likely  as 
others  to  have  a  low  birth  weli^t  baby  (Mie 
weighing  leas  than  5.5  pounds). 

In  1977.  neonatal,  post-neonatal  and 
infant  death  rates  were  four  times  higher 
for  babtes  bom  to  women  who  received  no 
prenatal  care  than  for  those  receiving  at 
least  some  care. 

Despite  the  effectivmess  of  timely  prena- 
tal care,  a  full  25  percent  of  all  pregnant 
women  receive  no  care  at  all  or  only  belated 
care.  These  percentages  are  significantly 
higho-  among  poor,  black,  adidesoent  and 
unmarried  women,  those  In  rural  areas  and 
those  over  40  years  of  age— the  very  groups 
most  likely  to  be  at  high  risk  from  other 
health  problems. 

ALCOHOL,  SMOKUIG  AMD  DKOC  ABUSB 

Certain  maternal  behavior— most  notably 
alcohol    consumption,    smoking   and    drug 
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aertoiMly  affect  pregnancy  out- 
eoiaM  Mid  tlMrefor*  vamnta  tntenelTe  a(- 
tentton.  Bbtot  eueh  behatrtar  ia  alxtOBt 
ahraya  wM  entrenebad  before  a  wonao  be- 
the  moat  ursent  need  It  to 
Dt  woaaen  undentand  tbe 
;  to  bar  unborn  child 
and  to  aalBt  bar  In  modlfjrtnc  ber  bebavter 
In  vajra  that  eUmlnata  or  reduce  tboaerlakB. 
Heavy  drtnklnc  by  precnant  women  baa 
bean  ihovn  to  reault  In  a  ebaractarlatic  aet 
of  abnotmaUtte  called  fetal  aleobol  ayn- 
drome  <PA8)  wbleh  affUcta  aa  many  aa  4.000 
to  B,000  tafUita  a  year.  Tbeee  Infanta  are 
often  of  low  birtta  welsbt.  mentally  retani- 
ed.  and  may  exblbtt  ptayilcaL  neurolocical 
and  betaaThirial  proUema.  wttb  abnonnall- 
tlaa  and  other  eertoua  def eeta  In  ahnoat  half 
of  theeaaea.  Both  tbe  rtak  and  the  degrem 
of  abnotmaUty  fo  up  aa  cwiaiinipUon  of  al- 


There  la  alao  aubatantial  evldenoe  that 
r""^*^  Increaata  the  riak  of  ipontaneoua 
abortkm,  neonatal  death  and  low  wel^t 
btartha.  Women  who  moke  double  their  riak 
of  havtaw  a  low  Wrtb  welcht  baby.  Infanta 
bom  to  mMikera  wei^  an  averace  of  aoo 
giama  lam  than  thoae  bom  to  iKwnokeTa. 
and  thia  effect  la  independent  of  aU  other 
facton  known  to  Infhifnw  birth  weigbt 
Analyaia  of  data  from  aeveral  atudlea  In  tbe 
United  Sti^ea  and  Canada  thowa  from  20  to 
40  percent  of  the  Incidence  of  low  btrth 
weight  In  theae  eountrtaa  la  attributable  to 
matanml  annklng  Other  atudtei  Indicate 
that  the  more  dgarettea  a  woman  anokea. 
the  lower  the  Mrth  weight  of  her  baby. 

Drug  uae  during  pregnancy  alao  can  reault 
in  aertoua  riak  to  fetal  development.  Some  of 
tbe  moat  dramatic  and  tragic  effecta  are 
among  infanta  bom  to  uaen  of  Illicit  and  ad- 
dictive dniga  such  aa  heroin.  Women  of 
ctaikHMartng  age  make  up  about  one-fourth 
of  all  heroin  addicta.  In  one  metropolitan 
hirtr**f'  center,  there  has  been  a  fhre-fold 
increaae  In  Urth  to  drug  addicted  women  In 
the  paat  10  yean.  Similar  trendi  probably 
can  be  found  in  omny  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leacues  wfll  diaeover  from  these  brief 
excerpts  from  the  select  panel's  report 
important  factors  that  influence  preg- 
nancy outcome.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
blodt  grant  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  support  my  pro- 
poflial,  HJl.  2507.  on  Improving  the  ac- 
oenibility  of  medical  care  to  an  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  society— pregnant 
women  and  infants.* 


IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


'ATITIS 


IK  TRB  HOUSB  OF 

Mtmdaw,  April  27.  1991 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
illustrates  the  plight  of  Sdvlet  Jewry 
more  than  Ida  NudeL  Known  as  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  priscmers  of  con- 
science,  Ida  Nudel  has  risked  her  own 
life  as  an  activist  and  leader  of  the 
Moaoow  Helsinid  Mcmltoring  Oroup 
before  bring  sent  into  a  4-year  Siberi- 
an exile  in  1978. 

Ida  Nudel's  50th  birthday  was 
marked  this  week  by  a  very  special 
tribute  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  I  am  h<H»eful  that  we  wiU  greet 
Ida  Nudel  personally,  as  a  free  person 
on  her  next  birthday,  as  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  greeting  ex-refusenik 
Lev  Roitburd  in  Washington. 

Before  Ida  was  forced  into  internal 
exile,  she  devoted  herself  to  helping 
fellow  refusenlks  with  those  daily 
tasks  which  most  of  us  take  for  grant- 
ed. Her  courage,  inner  strength,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  psychological  needs 
of  people  suffering  severe  mental  and 
phjrslcal  harassment  due  to  their  wish 
to  live  in  Israel  gave  nourishment  to 
the  Jewish  onlgratlon  movement  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  She  delivered  pack- 
ages and  maU  to  prisoners  of  con- 
sdenoe  that  Soviet  authorities  had  re- 
fused to  deliver.  Her  selfless  activism 
has  become  a  symbol  of  strength 
which  encourages  the  continued  strug- 
gle while  she  is  shut  away  and  denied 
the  possibility  of  being  cared  for  in 
her  own  time  of  need. 

We  must  continue  to  denounce 
Soviet  violations  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  press  for  Ida 
Nudel's  emigration.  Our  efforts  will 
offer  hope  to  those  whose  courage 
know  no  bounds,  and  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, lead  to  their  freedom.* 
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REPORTED  ANTI-SEMITIC 
INCIDENTS  ON  THE  INCREASE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

ormcRioAN 

IM  THE  HOUSK  OF  KXFRKSXirrATrVXS 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  BCr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  newimpers  and  maga- 
zines have  reported  on  an  increased  in- 
cidence of  criminal  violence  against 
Jewish  Institutions.  This  violence  has 
manifested  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  arson,  firebomblngs.  ceme- 
tary  desecrations,  and  vandalism. 
These  violent  incidents  have  caused 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  minority 
religious  groups,  particularly  among 
members  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Anti-Semitic  violence  is  not  an  iso- 
lated phenomenon.  There  appears  to 
be  an  increased  incidence  of  criminal 
violence  directed  against  members  of 
all  minority  groups.  The  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  has  pub- 
lished several  excellent  reports  on  this 
problem  including  a  recent  report  on 
anti-Semitic  violence.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  following  report: 

Aim-Dir/uuTiOH  LsAcna  or  B'mai  B'sith 
19M  Audit  or  Ajm-Saicrnc  Enaoosa 

Reported  anti-Semitic  eplsodfa.lncliidlng 
vandalism  and  other  aaaaults  against  Jewish 
Institutions.  Increaaed  by  193%  In  1»80— 
from  139  epiaodea  In  1979  to  377  in  1900. 

The  episodes  In  1980  Include  arsons  and 
attempted  araona.  fire-bombings  and  at- 
tempted flre-bombinga,  vandaliams,  swastika 
<iant)ings.  anti-Jewish  slogans  and  other 
anU-Semitic  graffiti. 

Tbe  largest  number  of  episodes  took  place 
In  New  York  SUte-120.  New  Jersey  had  09: 


ICaasachuaetta,  34:  Callfomia.  37:  Michigan. 
31:  minola  and  Rhode  laland.  13  ewdi:  and 
lllnneaota.  10.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  the  377  epiaodea  54J%— took 
place  in  five  northeaatem  statea— New 
Torii.  New  Jersey,  ICaasachuaetta.  Rhode 
laland  and  Ctmnecticut.  There  were  no  epi- 
sodes reported  from  Maine,  New  Hampahire 
and  Vermont. 

Twenty-three  of  the  epiaodes  Included  10 
arsons,  two  attempted  araona,  four  flre- 
bombinga,  two  attempted  fire-bomblnga,  and 
five  oemetary  deaecrations.  The  remaining 
354  epiaodes  were  swastika  rtauhlnga,  anti- 
Semitic  graffiti  and  other  vandallama. 

Of  the  377  episodes  in  1080,  167-or 
41.7%— took  place  at  private  Jewiah  proper- 
ties such  as  homes  or  stores.'  The  remain- 
ing 60  episodes— 16.9%— took  place  on  public 
property  or  In  the  streets. 


Not  Included  In  the  1980  total  of  377  epi- 
sodes were  113  anti-Semitic  inddenta  involv- 
ing bodily  aasaulta  against  Jews,  barass- 
menta,  or  threata  by  phone  or  mall  directed 
at  Jewiah  institutions,  their  officials,  or  pri- 
vate Jewish  dtiaens.  This  daas  of  anti-Se- 
mitic activity  is  separately  noted  becauae  it 
was  not  part  of  laat  year's  audit  and  no  basis 
of  compariaon  la  therefore  available. 

Many  inddenta  in  which  anti-Semitism  is 
a  factor  go  unreported.  One  reason  is  that 
Jewish  Institutions  and  Jewish  communities 
around  the  country  wish  to  avoid  publicity 
that  might  encourage  imitative  or  repetitive 
behavior  patterns  that  would  result  in  addi- 
tional assaults.  It  is  therefore  likely  that 
the  actual  number  of  anti-Semitic  episodes 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  377  dted 
in  the  1980  audit. 

ABaXSTS  AMD  AmtXRXIISIOIf  s 

Reports  received  by  the  League  indicate 
that  30  individuals  were  arrested  or  appre- 
hended in  connection  with  11  of  the  377  epi- 
sodes. These  11  epiaodes  took  place  In  five 
statea— six  in  New  York,  two  in  New  Jersey, 
and  one  each  in  Illinois.  Peimsylvanla  and 
California. 

In  the  six  New  York  episodes,  eight  per- 
sons were  arrested  or  apprehended.  In  New 
Jersey,  seven  Individuals  were  suspects  in 
the  episodes.  In  the  Illinois  inddent,  two 
were  arrested,  in  Pennaylvania  there  was 
one  arrested,  and  in  California,  two  were 
held  as  suspects. 

Fourteen  of  the  30  individuals  arrested  or 
apprehended  were  aged  17  or  under,  two 
were  described  merely  as  "youths"  with  no 
specific  age  given:  one  was  described  as  a 
male,  with  no  age  given,  and  one  was  de- 
scribed as  age  30. 

The  remaining  two  were  arreated  in  Loa 
Angeles  on  suspicion  of  arson  in  connection 
with  a  December  «,  1980  fire  at  a  Jewish 
temple.  Both  suspects  in  the  episode,  which 
caused  an  estimated  $100,000  in  damages, 
were  described  by  police  as  members  of  the 
neo-NaxI  National  Socialist  American  Work- 
ers Party,  aged  35  and  34. 

The  Los  Angeles  episode  waa  the  only  one 
reported  in  1980  in  which  charges  were 
brought  against  members  of  an  organized 
tuite  group. 

With  reapect  to  the  other  episodes,  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  thoae  apprehended 
were  teen-agers  or  JuvenQes  does  not  neces- 


•  Not  tnctaided  In  U>e  19ao  audtt  were  S3  epiaodn 
In  which  JewWi  insUUiUoos  or  Jewish  private  prop- 
ertlei  were  tbe  taigeU  or  Uie  wenes  of  damaae. 
crime  or  oUier  poariUj  battle  acUvtty  but  In  which 
no  clear-cut  erldeiiee  of  snU-Semltlaai  or  anU- 
Jewlah  moUratlon  waa  apparent. 
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sarily  mean  that  youtha  and  juvenilea  were 
reaponaible  for  moat  of  the  377  antt-Semltic 
epiaodea  reported  during  1000.  The  mmiber 
of  epiaodea  in  which  reported  apprehensions 
took  place— 11  of  377,  a  mere  3.9%— is 
stanply  too  small  a  sample  to  luattfy  any 
generaliaatioas. 


The  increaae  in  tbe  number  of  reported 
epiaodea  in  19M  may  in  part  be  attributable 
to  Improved  ADL  reporting  proodurea  fol- 
lowing iU  1979  national  audit,  irtilcb  bad 
shown  an  increaae  to  139  epiaodea  from  49 
In  1978.  The  previoua  autUta  ronaiaied  of 
tabtilation  by  the  ADL  of  antt-Jewiah  api- 
sodea  reported  to  Ita  36  regioaal  offioea. 

For  1980,  the  ADL  Inatituted  pnoedurea 
dealgned  to  augment  Ita  capacity  to  ocdleet 
and  evaluate  Information  about  anU-SemlUc 
epiaodea.  The  aharp  increaae  in  the  1079  flg- 
urea  over  thoae  of  1978  alao  reaulted  in  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  problem  on  the 
part  of  many  local  Jewiah  «nwimiinitj«i«  and 
a  greater  readlneaa  to  report  anU-Semltic 
epiaodes  to  the  ADL  aa  they  occur  red.  Tbe 
number  of  episodes  In  1080  tmdoubtedly 
would  have  ahown  a  marked  Increaae  over 
1979  even  had  there  been  no  change  in  the 
earlier  ADL  procedures  and  no  change  In 
the  reluctance  by  communltiea  to  report. 

KVALUATIOII 

Anti-Jewiah  epiaodea  of  tbe  kind  reported 
here  substantiate  what  atudiea  have  ahown 
over  the  years— that  a  diaturbingly  high 
quotient  of  anti-Semitiam  and  anti-Jewiah 
hostility  exista  Juat  beneath  the  surface  of 
American  life.  The  overt,  if  largely  uncMva- 
niaed  and  random.  anti-Semitic  activity  ap- 
parent in  the  reported  1980  episodes  is  fur- 
ther visible  evidence  of  this  arideapread  anti- 
Jewiah  hoatiltty— the  tip  of  a  sodological 
iceberg  of  antWewiah  attitudea. 

With  the  exception  of  one  caae,  there  ia 
lltUe  evidence  that  the  reported  epiaodea  re- 
sulted from  organised  activity  by  anti- 
Jewish  groupa.  Rather,  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  hoatile  individuals  acting  with- 
out organisational  direction. 

The  findings  underacore  once  again  that 
anti-Semitiam  remains  a  virulent  social  dia- 
ease.  What  Is  called  for  la  greater  public 
concern,  manifested  through  strengthened 
law  enforcement,  reaUaUc  penaltiea.  and  ex- 
panded educational  progiama.* 


VIETNAM  ERA  VETERANS 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OP  washhigtoii 

m  THX  HODSE  OP  RXFBXBIHTATrVSS 

Monday.  April  27. 1981 
•  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washingtion.  Mr. 
I^>eaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans.  This  letter  details 
the  problems  facing  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans in  my  home  State  and  rectnn- 
mends  some  actions  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  help  solve 
these  problems.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  been  endorsed  by  a  re- 
sounding bipartisan  malority  of  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  tills  House  votes  on  the 
Federal  budget,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  we  will  show  a  similar  bipartisan 
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determination  to  live  up  to  our  naticm- 
al  obligation  to  America's  Vietnam  era 
veterans: 

Statb  or  Washuwjtoii, 
HovsB  OP  RcpsssiaTaTivss. 

April  1$.  1981. 
Hon.  Mno  LowKT, 
V.S.  CoHffmaman. 
WatMngtOH,  D.C. 

Daut  CowansifAii  Lowbt:  As  Chairman 
of  tbe  Waahington  State  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentatlvea  Select  Committee  on  Vietnam 
Bra  Veterana.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
atteotlop  tbe  impact  of  the  Stodmun 
budget  cuta  on  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  tbe 
State  of  Waahington. 

As  you  know,  there  are  over  300,000  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  in  Waaliington  state. 
During  the  past  year  our  Committee  held 
hearings  throughout  tbe  atate  on  tbe  atatus 
of  theae  veterana.  A  copy  of  otu-  report  ia  at- 
tached. Faafnflslly  what  we  found  was  dis- 
gusting: theae  veterans  who  served  thelr 
oountry  when  called  continue  to  suffer  an 
unemployment  rate  of  30%,  suicide  and  di- 
voree  ratea  twice  as  hlghaa  their  peers,  lack 
of  aooeaa  to  effective  awiietanre,  and  inaenai- 
tive  treatment  of  their  mental  and  physical 
needa.  Our  f Indinga  have  been  aupported  by 
recently  releaaed  fednal  atudiea  (Lou 
Harria.  "Mytha  and  Realltiea:  A  Study  of  At- 
titudea Toward  Vietnam  Veterana":  Center 
for  Policy  Reaearcb.  "Vietnam  Veterans  Re- 
adjuatment"  (5  vdla.)). 

We  found  taro  programs  In  the  entire  state 
which  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  these 
veterana:  Seattle  Veterans'  Action  Cmter 
(SEA-VAC)  and  the  VA  FBychologlcal  Read- 
justment Outreach  Teams  in  SeatUe  and 
Tacoma. 

Tbe  Stockman  budget  cuts  would  elimi- 
nate these  services,  together  with  all  other 
programs  targeted  on  the  readjuatment 
needa  of  Vietnam  era  vetovna:  Veterans 
Outreach  and  Community  Servioea/Target- 
ed  Tedmical  Assistance  (DOL),  Veta  Cen- 
ters (VA).  Veterans  Cost  of  InstnKstim  Pro- 
gram (Education),  and  Disabled  Veterans 
Outreach  Program  (VE8). 

Mr.  Stockman  would  have  these  services 
be  continued  through  block  grants  to  tbe 
states  and  by  a  demonstrably  ineffective 
(and  also  reduced)  Veterana  Adminlstrati<m. 

Theae  are  federal  categorical  vrotmoi  for 
a  reaaon:  they  are  a  federal  responsibility. 
These  veterans  were  drafted  or  enlisted  be- 
cauae tb^  country  called.  Their  country 
muat  repay  the  debt,  eqjedally  as  we  are 
aaldng  others  to  prepare  to  make  the  same 
sacrifice  to  bolster  their  country's  defense.  I 
find  it  highly  ironk;  that  tbe  Stockman 
budget  Increaaea  defenae  spending  by  17 
percent  while  cutting  theae  defenae-related 
veterana  programs  at  a  total  saving  to  the 
federal  budget  of  one  hundredth  of  one  per- 
cent (.01  percent). 

Our  Committee  reoommmded  legislation 
to  provide  for  veterans  multi-aovioe  oentera 
such  aa  SEA-VAC,  to  train  mental  health 
I»of  eaaionals  in  the  techniques  used  by  the 
Vets  Cmtos.  to  strengthen  veterans  prefer- 
ence In  employment,  to  educate  employers 
about  Vietnam  veterans  employment  Initia- 
tivea,  to  retain  tuiticm  reductiMis  at  commu- 
nity colleges  for  Vietnam  veterans,  and  to 
encourage  a  resolution  of  tbe  Agent  Orange 
controversy.  These  bills  passed  out  House  of 
Representatives  with  only  two  dissenting 
votea. 

I  am  aaddened  to  aee  that  the  federal  gov- 
emmmt.  with  primary  reapooslbility  for 
veterans  affairs,  is  considering  cutting  thoae 
very  programa  which  our  state  is  attempting 
to  augment. 
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I  strongly  encourage  your  utmoat  effort  to 
reatoK  fundtaw  to  thoae  pragrama  Identified 
about  and  to  acthrriy  eneourage  that  a  IHet- 
nam  veteran  be  appointed  Atkniniatrator  of 
Veterana  Affairs  and  Bmiatant  Secretary  for 
Veterana  Bnpioyment  (DOL). 

I  have  aftached  oopiea  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee Report  and  of  recent  local  artidea  on 
Vietnam  era  veterans  isauea  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Sincerely, 

RiotS-BBno. 
State  Ilepnaentatit>e.m 


THE  1982  MnJTART 
CONSTRUCnON  PROGRAM 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUVOUnA 
ni  THS  BOnSI  OF  ■SPBBSgirrATIVgS 


Wednesday.  April  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  testimony 
which  I  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Military  Inrtal- 
lations  and  FaciliUes  on  April  3.  1981. 
I  presented  similar  testimony  to  the 
Appropriatifxis  Subcommittee  aa  Mili- 
tary Construction  on  .^^ril  8.  1981.  My 
statement  of  the  mUltair  construction 
program  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  providing  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  in  aup- 
port  of  important  projecta  included  in  tbe 
fiscal  year  1983  military  construction  |ho- 
gram. 

As  a  Congreasional  representative  of  the 
AiMif<i»  area,  I  am  well  aware  of  tbe  impor- 
tance of  military  construction  projects.  Na- 
tional defenae  doea  not  consist  solely  of 
ships,  planes,  and  misalles:  it  Is  alao  the  vast 
netwOTk  of  repair  and  reaupply  fadlltiea 
neceasary  to  maintain  our  defenae  foroea  at 
a  high  level  of  readinem  and  effectiveneas. 

Several  projecta  In  tbe  flacal  year  1963 
military  construction  program  win  help  tbe 
Alameda  Naval  Ah-  Station  in  my  diatrict  to 
fulfill  Ita  vital  mission  of  providing  repair 
and  reaupply  facilltiea  for  the  U&  Pacific 
Fleet  I  strong  urge  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  give  their  full  support  to 
theae  projects. 

The  $7.5  miUim  Pier  Improvement 
Project  (P-174)  will  greatly  fadlitate  air- 
craft carrier  repair  and  reaupply  operatkma 
at  Alameda  Naval  Air  Station.  Stnoe  tbe 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  la  tbe  only  facili- 
ty in  Northern  CaUf omia  capable  of  han- 
dling our  nudear  aircraft  carriora,  it  la  par- 
ticularly Important  to  enaure  that  theae 
facilltiea  are  the  moat  modem  and  ef  f teient 
onea  available. 

Unfortunately,  this  important  pier  Im- 
l»ovement  project  baa  already  been  delayed 
aeveral  years.  I  strong  support  the  Alame- 
da Naval  Air  Station  Pier  Improvement 
Project,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  memlters  of 
the  Subcommittee  to  give  this  project  their 
hiidieat  priority. 

The  aeoond  1983  military  ooostmctlaa 
project  requested  for  tbe  Alamrda  naval  Air 
Station  ia  a  $380,000  FunOy  Servkea  center 
(P-164).  Thia  Center  will  briiw  together  and 
make  scceasible  a  wide  range  of  smilijca  for 
Naval  Air  Station  peraoonel- 
aodal  workera,  and  special  programa  for  i 
familiea.  In  view  of  the  many  problems  our 
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I  teve  bad  tn  retalnlnc  ■kflled 
md  &aikat»i  pnwonnt\,  I  think  we  must 
gtve  p«ft>nil»r  attention  to  apedal  social 
MrrtoMwtileta  ooDtrfbutc  to  ovenUl  Job  aat- 
iKluBUan.  I  hope  the  membera  of  the  Sub- 
wimmtttim  win  gtre  ■tronc  rapport  to  the 
VteaOjr  Ouilcaa  Center  project  at  the  Ala- 
h  Naval  Air  Station. 


Whlla  the  two  projecta  I  have  mentioned 
win  eartalnly  io  a  long  way  toward  tanprov- 
tim  Um  fadUtlea  at  the  Alameda  Naval  Air 
StatlOB,  there  la  stlU  much  that  remain  to 
be  done.  Many  faeOltlea  at  the  Naval  Air 
StatlOD  were  buflt  durinc  World  War  U. 
under  theae  condltkina.  oeHA  itandardi 
are  dUfleuIt  to  meet,  productivity  and  effl- 
ekeaef  are  undermined,  and  upkeep  beoomea 
increaiincly  expenatve.  In  view  of  theae  clr- 
cumataneea.  I  une  the  memben  of  the  Sub- 
oomralttee  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  im- 
provements at  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion by  fondlnc  several  additional  proJecU 
In  thia  flacal  year. 

Of  primary  Importance  at  the  Alameda 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  la  the  modemlntlon  of  two  Jet 
engtzM  test  cells.  This  project  wfll  ratastan- 
tlaUy  reduce  noise  emlssian.  correct  persist- 
ent water  problems,  and  provide  a  better 
and  safer  workplace  for  peraonneL  Unfortu- 
natdy,  only  one  teat  ceU  was  funded  tn 
ftaal  year  1901.  and  the  second  test  ceU  was 
not  Included  In  the  fiscal  year  1983  military 
oonatructlon  procram.  I  believe  It  makes 
good  sense  to  complete  both  test  cell  mod- 
emlsatlaaB  as  soon  as  possible.  I  hope  the 
Subonnmlttee  will  consider  adding  $3.75 
MiiHiMi  to  this  year's  military  construction 
program  to  complete  modernisation  of  both 
teat  ceUa  at  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Rework 
FacOlty. 

Another  Important  project  which  should 
be  approved  without  further  delay  is  con- 
stroetion  of  a  new  tao.9  million  Aircraft 
Corroalon  Control  Facility  at  the  Alameda 
Naval  Air  Rewwk  Facility  (P-749).  Designed 
to  replace  the  preaent  substandard  stripping 
bunding  and  outdoor  aircraft  blast  cleaning 
faculty,  this  new  bunding  wOl  substantlaUy 
reduce  air  fmiaslons.  water  poUution.  and 
subatantlaUy  increase  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. I  strongly  urge  the  memben  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  add  this  project  to  the 
flacal  year  1963  mttltary  construction  pro- 


I  would  alao  nke  to  request  acceleration  of 
the  Repair  Steam  System  Project  at  the 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station.  This  $3.8  mU- 
Uon  project  would  vastly  improve  the  heat- 
iiw  syatenw  in  23  buUdtaws  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  resulting  in  energy  savings  so  sub- 
stantial that  the  system  would  pay  for  Itself 
In  Just  six  years.  This  type  of  savings  cannot 
be  ignoted.  and  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
do  everything  It  can  to  accelerate  this 
pn>Ject. 

In  mnriiision.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  SUtion  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  def enae  and  we 
must  do  aU  we  can  to  aid  in  that  effort.  The 
continued  success  of  this  facility,  which  Is 
important  to  aU  of  us.  depends  upon 
modem,  efficient  repair  and  resupply  facili- 
ties. I  urge  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee to  support  the  Alameda  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion projeets  currently  propoacd  for  funding 
in  flacal  year  196S.  and  to  accelerate  im- 
pravementa  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  by  in- 
chidlnc  Teat  Odl  Modernisation,  an  Aircraft 
Ooeioalon  Control  ndUty,  and  a  Repair 
Steam  System  In  the  fiscal  year  1982  mili- 
tary canatructkm  program.* 
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PUBUC  APPROVAL  OF  PRESI- 
DENT REAOAirS  ECONOliaC 
RECOVERY  PROGRAM 


April  29,  1981 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


'ATTVn 


or  mw  TOBK 
Of  THE  HOU8X  OT 

Wedneaday.  April  29, 1981 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
AnocUted  Prew-NBC  news  poll  Indi- 
cated overwhelming  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  flscml  package.  Includ- 
ing both  the  restraint  In  spending  and 
the  acroas-the-board  30-percent  cut  In 
marginal  income  tax  rates.  The  poll 
reported  61  percent  in  favor  of  the 
spending  proposals  and  71  percent  In 
favor  of  the  tax-rate  reduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  results  of  this  poll 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  especially  since  the  re- 
porting on  it  here  in  Washington  was 
rather  scanty.  The  following  AP 
report  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  AprU  25.  IMl: 

MAJoarrr  n*  Poll  Suppost  Riagam  or 
EcoMomc  Packaqs 

President  Reagan's  economic  package  con- 
tinues to  have  the  support  of  most  of  the 
public  an  Associated  Preas-NBC  News  Poll 
shows,  although  39  percent  of  those  polled 
said  that  iiis  cuts  In  spending  "go  too  far." 

The  opinims  were  expressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Congress's  two-week  Easter  vaca- 
tion, wlilch  ends  Monday  when  Congress  re- 
turns to  Washington  to  resume  debate  on 
the  Reagan  package.  Senate  Republicans 
yesterday  were  completing  details  of  a  plan 
aimed  at  allaying  conservative  skepticism 
over  the  President's  program. 

The  new  poll  Indicated  that  public  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  proposals 
tias  not  surged  tn  recent  weelu.  as  did  the 
public's  ratings  of  him  personally  after  the 
attempt  upon  tiis  life  March  30.  But  more 
than  six  out  of  10  Americans  Interviewed 
supported  each  of  the  three  main  tenets  of 
the  Reagan  policies — cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, cuts  in  Federal  taxes  and  higher  mili- 
tary spending. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  those  who  had  heard 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  said  they  backed 
his  proposed  $48.6  billion  in  cuts  In  Federal 
spending.  Thirteen  percent  said  they  fa- 
vored some  of  the  cuts  and  opposed  others. 
Another  13  percent  flatly  oppoaed  the  re- 
ductions. whUe  13  percent  of  the  1,604 
adults  interviewed  around  the  country  by 
telephone  April  13-14  were  not  sure. 

In  an  A.P.-NBC  News  Poll  conducted  in 
late  February,  M  percent  favored  the  cuts 
and  16  percent  opposed  them. 

On  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  three-year  tax 
cuts,  71  percent  of  those  who  had  heard  of 
the  economic  proposals  favored  the  pro- 
gram and  15  percent  opposed  it.  Fourteen 
percent  were  not  sure.  That  is  the  ssme  as 
found  by  the  February  poll. 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  increases  in  spend- 
ing on  military  got  strong  backing,  with  70 
percent  favoring  such  Increases.  Nineteen 
percent  were  opposed  and  11  percent  not 
sure. 

On  the  cuts  tn  spending,  39  povent  of 
those  who  Imew  of  the  Reagan  proposals 
agreed  that  whUe  Federal  spending  should 
be  cut.  "Reagan's  proposed  cuts  go  too  far." 
Fifty-two  percent  disagreed.  The  question 
was  asked  in  this  manner  "E>o  you  agree  or 
disagree    with    the    following    statement: 


WlUle  Federal  spending  should  be  cut.  I 
think  Reagan's  cuts  go  too  far." 

On  the  issue  of  tax  cuts.  36  percent 
termed  Mr.  Reagan's  plan  too  drastic  Fifty- 
four  percent  disagreed  with  that  character- 
isation. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  28  percent 
of  those  who  knew  of  the  proposals  said 
that  the  spending  cuts  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Sixty-four  percent  rtissgrfrrt. 

There  has  also  lieen  little  change  in  the 
public's  Judgment  of  the  probable  impact  of 
the  Reagan  proposals. 

Twenty-eight  percent  said  it  was  very 
Ukely  that  the  Prealdent's  proposals  would 
reduce  Inflation  if  they  were  put  into  effect. 
Fifty-one  percent  said  It  was  somewhat 
Ukely  that  his  programs  would  reduce  Infla- 
tion and  17  percent  said  It  was  not  likely  at 
all.  These  figures  are  almost  identical  with 
those  from  the  February  survey. 

If  a  choice  has  to  be  made,  the  public  ac- 
cording to  the  poll,  would  prefer  to  cut 
spending  before  cutting  taxes. 

Oiven  a  choice  among  three  possible  ac- 
tions, SO  percmt  said  that  the  Oovemment 
should  cut  spending  whUe  37  percent  said 
that  Federal  taxes  should  be  cut.  Nineteen 
percent  said  that  their  first  choice  would  be 
to  increase  defense  spending.  Four  percent 
were  not  sure. 

For  a  poll  iMsed  on  about  1,600  interviews, 
the  results  are  subject  to  a  margin  of  error 
of  3  percentage  points  either  way  because  of 
such  chance  variations. 

Mr.  Reagan  plans  to  go  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  Tuesday  night  in  hopes 
of  regaining  momentum  for  his  economic 
program,  which  staUed  two  weeks  ago  when 
three  Republicans  on  the  Republican-con- 
troUed  Senate  Budget  Committee  delivered 
a  surprise  setback  to  the  Administration. 

A  Senate  source  said  yesterday  that  the 
Administration  and  Senate  Republican  lead- 
era  had  reached  tentative  agreement  on  re- 
visions that  appeared  to  satisfy  the  three 
Republicans,  who  Joined  nine  Budget  Com- 
mittee Democrats  in  rejecting  Mr.  Reagan's 
spending  and  tax  cuts  because  they  felt 
they  would  leave  too  large  a  deficit  in 
1984.* 


LEAD  POISONING  PREVENTION— 
A  SPECXAL  CASE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


ATIVBS 


OP  mw  Toax 
in  THI  HOUSI  or 

Wedneaday,  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
magnitude  of  the  proposals  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  made  in 
the  area  of  health  prevention  is  Just 
beginning  to  be  realized.  Unfortunate- 
ly, because  so  many  of  the  program 
changes  were  made  on  budgetary 
rather  than  substantive  grounds,  the 
effect  of  the  proposals  on  the  health 
of  Americans  has  been  overlooked  or 
simply  not  known.  One  public  health 
program  that  is  slated  for  extinction  is 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control's  lead 
poisoning  prevention  program.  In  its  7 
years  of  existence,  this  program  has 
been  able  to  decrease  the  number  of 
incidents  of  severe  toxic  lead  poison- 
ing through  screening  and  education 
of  the  hazards  of  lead  i>oisoning.   I 
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would  like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues 
an  article  authored  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Needleman  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Scho<ri  that  disctisgeii  the  implications 
of  the  elimination  of  the  CDC  lead 
program. 
The  article  follow*: 

Lua's  Cowmnrnra  Tbbbst 
(By  Herbert  L.  Needleman) 
When  I  waa  a  pediatric  bouse  officer  at  a 
university  hospital,  my  oolleaguea  and  I  saw 
and  treated  about  20  caaea  of  severe  lead 
poisoning  each  year.  When  we  examined 
these  children  on  the  ward,  many  bad  brain 
swelUng  severe  enough  to  produce  coma  and 
convulsions.  Most  left  profoundly  Ivaln 
damaged  and  handlovped.  Some  died.  Now 
at  moat  major  teaching  centers,  pediatric 
residents  usually  finish  their  tratailng  with- 
out ever  seeing  a  case  of  brain  swelling  due 
to  lead. 

This  decrease  in  lead  eno^halopathy  and 
death  is  a  public  health  triumph.  Because  of 
projected  budgetary  changea,  it  may  be 
short-lived.  One  of  the  prominent  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  severe  lead  poisoolng  has 
been  the  activity  of  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control's  Ikvironmental  Health  Services 
Division.  This  federal  program  collaborates 
with  local  officials  in  the  health  screening 
of  chUdren,  educating  physidans  and  health 
officials  and  advancing  the  technological 
level  of  lead  measurement  and  control. 

CDC  undertook  the  lead  program  in  1974 
and  transformed  it  from  one  of  minor  conse- 
quence to  a  model  of  prevmtive  practice. 
Each  year  500,000  American  children  under 
age  six  have  their  fingers  pricked  and  their 
lead  exposure  evaluated.  In  the  process, 
neighborhoods  and  entire  cities  l)ecome 
more  aware  of  the  hazard  of  lead,  and  the 
incidence  of  toxicity  dropa  accordingly.  In 
ciUes  of  under  200.000,  three  years  after  a 
lead-screening  program  begins,  the  propor- 
tion of  tested  chUdren  with  excess  exposure 
usually  drops  to  one  third  of  the  starting 
level,  as  chUdren  with  high  exposure  are 
found  and  treated,  and  the  community 
leams  of  the  threat 

While  the  inddenoe  of  reported  deaths 
and  lead  encephalopathy  has  decreased, 
lead  toxicity  continuea  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  public-health  problems  for 
American  children,  exceeded  In  signiflcsnce 
only  by  undernutrition.  Of  the  half-mmion 
children  screened  last  year,  30.000  were 
found  to  have  lead  toxicity.  CDC  epidemi- 
olo^sts  estimate  that  150,000  children 
under  age  six,  or  1  percent  of  the  populatkm 
at  risk,  are  intoxicated.  This  is  a  bona  fide 
epidemic  in  which  moat  of  the  cases  go  un- 
recognized. Lead's  symptoms.  In  its  mUder 
forms,  are  headachea,  malaiae  and  irtltabil- 
ity.  None  of  these  complaints  carry  the  label 
of  lead  poisoning,  and  OMMt  children  with 
them  do  not  see  a  doctor. 

Even  at  these  lower  doses,  lead  continues 
to  do  its  quiet  mischief.  Children  with  hl^ 
levels  of  lead  in  their  teeth  (and  by  Infer- 
ence in  their  brains),  but  who  have  not 
come  to  medical  attention,  are  less  able  in- 
teUectually,  less  attentive  and  more  dis- 
turbed. Teachers  who  are  unaware  of  a 
child's  lead  burdra  report  more  distractibU- 
Ity  and  poorer  classroom  function  in  those 
children  with  high  tooth  lead.  Epidemiolo- 
gists have  estimated  that  as  much  as  43  per- 
cent of  overaU  daasraom  functkmlng  in 
some  areas  may  be  attillmted  to  lead  expo- 
sure. 

The  current  OMB  plan  calls  for  the  reduc- 
Uon  of  the  slim  federal  lead  budget  of  $10.5 
million  by  35  percent,  and  thai,  as  with 
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other  ineventtve  medical  programs,  the 
return  of  these  funds  to  the  states  by  the 
block  grants  mechanism.  CDC's  central  lead 
office  arm  wither  In  the  proceas. 

As  one  who  has  spent  considerable  ttane 
educ^lng  pediatric  specialists  and  poUti- 
dans  about  lead's  continuing  threat.  I  am 
doubtful  that  many  governors  wiU  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  problem.  Certainly  SO  state  of- 
fices as  Informed  and  motivated  as  the  CDC 
central  lead  program  cannot  be  developed 
snd  maintained. 

Stripped  of  central  coordination,  educa- 
tion and  quality  control,  lead  screening  and 
public  awareness  wlU  slowly  slip  back  to 
where  they  were  In  the  '50b  and  '60b.  This 
may  have  one  educational  effect  that  is  not 
without  irony.  Pediatric  house  officers  may 
again  be  seeing  the  classic  picture  of  lead- 
caused  brain  swelling  in  the  cribs  of  our 
children's  hospitals.* 


DAY  FOR  REMEMBERING— AS  IF 
THEY  COULD  EVER  FORGET 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALIPOBJnA 

nr  TBB  Honss  or  refresehtatives 

Wednesday,  AprU  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  talented  columnist,  Mi- 
chael Daly,  has  written  a  most  moving 
piece  that  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  fine  colimui  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rb(x>kd. 

DAT  poa  RmniBBXiHG  *  *  *  as  ip  Thxt 
Could  Evxa  PoBOKT 

The  morning  of  Veterans  Day,  the  sales- 
man named  Artemio  Moldea  took  a  9  by  11- 
Inch  Manila  mvelope  off  the  shelf  in  his 
bedroom  closet.  Walking  into  the  kitchen  of 
his  apartment  in  South  Brooklyn,  Moldea 
Jcrined  his  wife  at  the  wooden  table  by  the 
window.  He  opened  the  envelope  and  re- 
moved a  stack  of  papers.  At  the  top  of  the 
stack  was  a  letter  written  on  unlined  note- 
book paper  and  signed  by  Moldea's  son. 
Albert: 

"The  real  enemy  in  Vietnam  is  being 
bored.  We  go  out.  We  walk.  We  walk.  We 
walk  some  more.  Most  times,  there's  noth- 
ing. The  next  day,  we  go  out  and  walk  again. 
But  sometimes  there  is  trouble.  There  Is  no 
warning.  The  troulde  Just  amies.  There  is  a 
lot  of  noise.  More  noise  than  you  can  think 
of.  Then  it  Just  stops.  It  goes  fast.  You  dont 
evoi  know  what  Is  happening.  People  get 
hurt  Remember  when  I  f  eU  down  the  stairs 
and  I  cut  my  chin  and  It  was  such  a  Mg 
deal?  Everybody  was  saying.  "Wow,  he  got 
nine  sUtches.'  Well,  people  get  Idown  to 
pieces  here  and  it  isnt  such  a  big  deal 
When  it's  over,  the  guys  that  didnt  get 
blown  to  pieces  Just  keep  walking.  The  next 
day  they  walk  again." 

Under  the  letter  was  a  telegram.  The  tele- 
gram was  signed  "Kenneth  G.  WIckham. 
Major  General.  USA.  C-2037,  the  Adjutant 
OeoCTal.  Department  of  the  Army.  Wash- 
ington. D.C." 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  expreaB  his  deep  regret  that  your  son. 
Sgt.  Albert  Moldea.  was  wounded  in  action 
in  Vietnam  on  14  January  1970  by  frag- 
mmts  of  a  booby  trap  whfle  at  a  night  de- 
fensive position.  He  received  wounds  to  the 
chest,  face,  head  and  groin  area.  He  has 
been  placed  on  the  very  serously  ill  list  and 
in  the  JiKigment  of  the  attending  physician 
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his  condition  is  of  such  severity  that  there  is 
cause  tar  concern.  Please  be  assured  that 
the  best  medical. facilities  snd  doctors  have 
been  made  available  and  every  measure  is 
being  taken  to  aid  him.  He  Is  hospitaltaed  In 
Vietnam.  Address  man  to  him  at  the  Hoapi- 
tal  Man  Section.  APO  San  Frandsoo  96381. 
Tou  wm  be  provided  progreas  repcHts  and 
kept  informed  of  any  significant  changes  in 
his  condition." 

Turning  over  the  telegram,  Moldea  now 
stared  at  the  message  that  arrived  four  days 
later.  This  telegram  also  was  signed  by  Kai- 
neth  G.  WIckham. 

"The  aecietary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me 
to  express  his  deep  regret  that  your  son, 
Sgt.  Albnt  Moldea,  has  succuml>ed  to 
wounds  received  in  action  in  Vietnam  on  14 
January  1970. 

"I  know  the  passing  of  a  loved  one  is  one 
of  life's  most  tngk:  momenta,  but  sincerely 
hope  tiiat  you  wIU  find  aome  measure  of 
comfort  in  knowing  that  your  aon  served  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  American  soldiers 
who  on  other  battlefields  and  In  other 
places  of  national  peril  have  given  the  price- 
less gift  of  life  to  safeguard  the  bVasli^i  of 
freedom  for  their  loved  (mes  and  future  gen- 
erations. In  ^Hetnam  today,  brave  Ameri- 
cans are  defending  the  rights  of  men  to 
dioose  their  own  destiny  snd  live  in  dignity 
and  fieedom.  AU  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  Join  in  sharing  your  burden  of 
grief." 

Below  the  letter  was  a  Form  438  sent  from 
the  n.S.  Army  Personal  Property  Depot, 
Saigon,  Vietnam. 

"Listtng  of  personal  piuperty  of  Sgt. 
Albert  Moldea:  two  shhts.  khakU  one  neck- 
tie; one  cap,  garrison:  (me  belt,  web,  with 
buckle;  one  pen,  ballpoint:  one  toothbruah; 
one  nameplate,  plastic:  two  Insignia.  U.8., 
brass." 

Attached  to  the  Form  438  was  a  FcHm  10- 
349  issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Mortuary. 
Danang.  Vietnam.  On  the  line  marked 
"cause  of  death."  a  clerk  had  typed  "missne 
wound  to  head."  On  the  line  marked  "iriaoe 
of  death."  the  derk  had  typed  "map  coordi- 
nate BT  4S6089." 

Finally,  there  was  a  bundle  of  letten  tram 
other  people  who  had  lost  sons  In  Vietnam. 
One  was  from  Mildred  Otilen  of  Detroit, 
whose  son  had  been  killed  by  a  mine  near  a 
town  caUed  Chu  IaL 

"My  heart  goes  out  to  you.  My  son,  Roy, 
was  knied  a  year  ago.  Tou  dont  know  me. 
but  I  share  your  grief.  I  teU  myself  my  boy 
died  for  his  country.  Tour  boy  has  died  fn- 
the  same  country." 

Raising  his  eyes  from  this  letter,  the 
father  of  Sgt  AUiert  Moldea  looked  at  the 
moUier  of  Sgt  Albert  Moldea.  The  mother 
damped  her  lips  together.  Ten  Veterans 
Days  have  pasifrl  and  there  are  sUU  tears. 

"My  boy  was  18  iriien  he  wss  killed."  the 
father  said.  "Today  he  would  be  38.  stiU 
young.  Maybe  he  would  have  a  family." 

"Remember  when  he  would  baby-stt  how 
much  the  dilldren  nked  him?"  the  mother 


"I  remember."  the  father  said. 

Leaving  their  apartment  on  Fifth  Ave 
the  father  and  mother  walked  up  to  the 
Purity  0>ffee  Shop  off  Union  St  The 
father  had  tea.  The  mother  had  coffee. 

"At  my  Job.  they  said  I  dont  work  today, 
they  said  it  was  a  holiday  for  veterans,"  the 
tether  sakL 

"That's  not  the  right  wrad.  'holiday' "  the 
mother  said. 

Peering  out  the  window,  the  father 
watched  a  woman  walk  by  leading  a  child  by 
the  hand.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 


f  Boo 

t«o  twoacoB.  a  boy  In  a  peaoo«t  and  a  girl 
ki  a  ImUmt  Jacket,  wtn  wattinc  for  tlie  No. 
01  biia.TlM  boy  tuned  to  the  girl  and  mM 
OTiMillitiMI  Ttm  ftrl  laiiffhnil 
"My  aoB  had  a  glrlMend."  the  father  Mid. 
got  marrted  four  yean  ago."  the 


"Ttn  yean."  the  father  nld. 

The  moUier  picked  up  the  tin  milk  pitch- 
er. Dipping  her  ^poco  Into  the  cup.  the 
watched  the  white  of  the  milk  iwlri  through 
the  dark  brown  of  the  coffee. 

•TVm  Juat  eomKhlng  my  boy  had  to  do." 
the  mother  aOd.  "I  mia  lilm.  With  me  every 
day  ti  Veterana  Dvr-"« 


USE  OP  BABT  FORMULAS 
AMONG  WORLD'S  POOR 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  mwToaK 
JK  THS  Honsx  or  UnUSSMTATIVIS 
Wednadav.  April  29.  19S1 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  my  dlstin- 
gulataed  ooUeacues  Congreasman 
HaMnw  fran  Iowa  and  Concreaamaa 
OnxMAii  trxan  New  York  on  the  infant 
nutrition  resolution  they  Introduced 
Aprfl  2.  IMl.  recommending  that  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  meeting  in  May 
1981  vote  in  favor  of  adopting  the  "In- 
ternational Code  of  Mai^eting  of 
Breastmllk  Substitutes"  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  amendments  which 
weaken  the  purpose  of  this  code. 

As  stated  in  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post: 

The  proponl  being  made  in  the  World 
Health  Organiatlan  (WHO)  that  member 
governments  restrict  the  marketing  of 
Infant  fonnula  to  encourage  breastfeeding, 
la  a  tough  one  for  this  country  and  eepecial- 
ly  for  this  atknlnlrtratloo. 

Putting  aside  the  tangential,  anti- 
regulation  argument,  the  true  essence 
of  this  antlf ormula  campaign  lies  with 
the  health  Impact  on  developing  na- 
tions. Many  studies  have  shown  that 
the  use  of  infant  formula  under  un- 
sanitary conditions  characteristic  of 
Third  World  countries  poses  a  real 
threat  to  the  Infant's  health. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record 
an  ezeeOent.  informative  article  from 
the  AmU  21  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  describes  the  Braslllan  ef- 
forts to  encourage  breastfeeding.  Re- 
sults of  a  sdentlflc  study  conducted  in 
Rio  de  Janlero  showed  32  percent  of 
bottle-fed  infants  needed  to  be  hospi- 
tallKd  fen*  life-threatening  dlahhrea. 

On  March  20. 1961.  my  dlsUngulshed 
colleague  from  Maryland.  Coogress- 
woman  Raaaaaa  Mikulsxi.  and  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  H<Hiorable  Rich- 
ard Sdiweika'.  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ieea,  urging  him  to  recommend  that 
the  United  States  of  America  vote  af- 
flrmatlvdy  at  the  WHO  meeting  for 
the  draft  code  as  ivesently  written. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  good  health  for  all  people,  we 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

must  recognise  the  desires  of  develop- 
ing nations  both  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  to  protect  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  their  infants.  These  coun- 
tries have  requested  our  support  of 
measures  to  regiilate  the  promotion 
and  sales  of  commercial  infant  formu- 
la to  mothers  who  do  not  need  it. 
cannot  afford  it.  and  are  unable  to 
safely  use  it.  Let  us  Join  the  religious 
groups,  world-recognised  nutritionists 
and  pediatricians,  and  other  countries 
and  show  that  America  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  combating  world  hunger, 
malnutrition,  and  disease. 
The  Post  editorial  follows: 
CuncuM  MotniTs  Ovn  Uu  or  Babt 

FOBMOLAS  AMOIKI  WoBU>'S  POOI 

(By  Jim  Brooke) 

Rio  DB  JAinaxo.  April  20.— Responding  to 
a  scientific  study  showing  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  botUefed  baUes  in  BrasU's  larg- 
est city  are  undernourished,  the  conserv- 
ative military  government  of  BrasU  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  encourage  mothers 
to  breast-feed  their  children. 

The  campaign  was  yet  another  blow  to 
Nestle,  the  Swiss  baaed  multinational  corpo- 
ratiOD  that  has  been  under  fire  for  several 
years  for  i^omoting  the  use  of  Infant  for- 
mula in  underdeveloped  countries.  Nestle, 
the  sole  commercial  supplier  of  infant  for- 
mula in  Braall.  has  been  accused  of  encour- 
aging poor  mothers  to  use  its  formula  even 
though  the  women  often  dilute  it  with 
unsafe  water  or  are  unable  to  prepare  it 
under  sanitary  conditions. 

The  wwldwlde  campaign  against  Nestle 
may  even  become  an  issue  in  the  debate 
over  confirmation  of  President  Reagan's 
nominee  for  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
human  rights.  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  the 
Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center  in  Washing- 
ton. The  center,  which  reprinted  a  Fortune 
magaslne  article  defending  Neatie  and  de- 
scribing its  church-supported  opponents  as 
"Marxists  marching  under  the  bannnr  of 
Christ."  has  accepted  a  $36,000  contribution 
fromNcatie. 

Brasfl's  campaign  to  promote  breast-feed- 
ing, launched  on  the  17th  anniversary  of 
the  antlcommtmlst  coup  that  brought  the 
military  to  power  here.  Is  undoubtedly  the 
Third  World's  largest  such  campaign 

Bearing  such  slogans  as  "Infant  mortality 
is  five  times  lower  amoog  breast-fed  baMes." 
millions  of  posters  of  nursing  Infanta  are 
being  tacked  up  in  school  rooms,  health 
clinica  and  matnnlty  wards.  Soap  opera 
idols  have  been  mobOiaed  for  a  bliU  of  radio 
and  television  advertising.  Starting  this 
month,  all  Ught.  gas.  wato'  and  telephone 
bills— even  betting  cards  tar  the  Immensely 
popular  "-n~«-i  soccer  lattery— will  carry 
the  ■i«g«»«'  "Nurae  your  child." 

"I  ten  mothers  their  mUk  is  for  their 
babies  cow's  milk  is  good  for  calves."  Dr. 
Tedda  Paschoal  de  Ollvelra.  director  of  the 
nationwide  drive,  commented  when  inter- 
viewed recently  In  her  Brasilia  office. 

Dr.  Paschoal  ralnilated  that  last  year 
families  in  Braail  spent  $100  mOUon  on  pow- 
dered milk,  which  she  saM  meant  180  mil- 
lion quarts  of  mother's  milk  was  wasted. 

Although  breast-feeding  was  virtually  uni- 
versal In  Braail  up  unto  the  IMOs.  today 
only  one-quarter  of  Braslllan  babies  are 
nursed  past  two  montha.  By  six  months,  the 
proportion  lias  dwindled  to  2  peroent. 

Reaching  under  a  stack  of  breast-feeding 
posten.  Paschoal  pulled  out  a  study  by  the 
Sao  Paulo  School  of  Medicine  that  Is  the 
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backbone  of  the  campaign  In  Brasll.  and  has 
imiriications  for  other  Third  Worid  coun- 
tries. Working  In  19Tt.  the  researchers 
closely  monitored  the  feeding  and  growth  of 
101  babies  In  low  Income  famillea  in  SSo 
Paulo. 

The  report  found  that: 

32  percent  of  the  bottle-fed  babies  suf- 
fered from  malnutrition,  compared  to  9  per- 
oent of  the  breast-fed  babies.  Experts  here 
say  70  peroent  of  the  weight  of  the  brain  is 
formed  during  the  first  two  years  of  life, 
and  malnutrition  at  this  age  often  causes  Ir- 
reversible mental  deftdenciea. 

23  peroent  of  the  bottle-fed  babies  had  to 
be  hospitalised,  while  none  of  the  breast-fed 
babies  had  to  be  hospitalised. 

Moat  of  the  hospitalised  babies  had  diar- 
rhea, which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
infant  death  in  Sao  Paulo. 

A  separate  study  of  infants  from  six  to  11 
months  In  SIgulem.  a  SSo  Paulo  suburb, 
found  that  96  peroent  of  deaths  registered 
were  among  children  breast-fed  less  than  six 
months. 

A  Nestle  spokesman  In  Sao  Paulo  said  re- 
cently that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  School 
of  Medicine  research. 

But  the  survey  findings  were  echoed  in 
random  interviews  with  mothers  In  Ro- 
cinha.  one  of  RIo's  largest— and  worst— fave- 
las  or  shantytowns. 

"I  started  giving  Nestogeno  [formula]  to 
my  baby  boy  at  1%  months,  but  he  got  a 
stomach  Infection  that  almost  killed  the 
child."  one  woman,  known  only  as  NIchlnha. 
said  as  she  sat  in  her  two-room  house,  par- 
tially roofed  with  flattened  soy  oil  cans. 

Nldnha  said  her  baby  was  consuming  four 
cans  of  formula  a  week.  To  save  money  she 
diluted  the  mix  with  flour,  com  meal  and 
cream  of  rice  cereal.  At  $2.50  a  can.  a 
month's  supply  of  Nestogeno  costs  $40, 
while  most  wage  eamen  of  Rodnha  earn 
Brazil's  mlnhnnm  salary— $M  a  month.  The 
Sao  Pualo  study  found  that  formula  feeding 
a  baby  for  one  year  would  require  43  per- 
cent of  the  Income  of  a  poor  family  of  four, 
compared  to  the  coat  of  breast-feeding,  ap- 
proximately 4  percent. 

"The  water  here  also  doesnt  help,"  Nl- 
dnha said,  waving  to  a  green-gray  open 
sewer  gurgling  three  feet  from  her  doorstep. 
Pavela  realdents  get  their  water  from 
nearby  wells,  but  they  say  this  water  is  pol- 
luted, friistrating  efforts  to  sterilize  baby 
bottles. 

Across  the  sewer  and  down  a  narrow,  slip- 
pery, narrow  alley  Maria  da  ConceicSo  sat 
in  her  darkened  room,  nursing  her  1-year- 
old  son.  Vito. 

"They  are  much  stronger,"  she  said  of 
breast-fed  babiea.  They  dont  get  sick  with 


Dr.  Amandio  Ferrdra  de  Souza.  head  pedi- 
atrician at  Rlo's  Poor  Mother  Hospital 
agreed  with  Maria  da  Con^elcao's  com- 
ments. 

"Almost  all  the  diarrhea  cases  I  see  are 
bottle-fed  babiea."  he  commented. 

Without  hesitation.  Dr.  Amandio  said  his 
fellow  pediatridaiH  In  Rk>  are  "100  peroent" 
in  favor  of  breastfeeding,  but  for  many 
years  his  mofearion  was  the  target  of  a  mul- 
tlfaoeted  promotional  campaign  by  Nestle. 

Unto  recently.  Nestle  gave  a  free,  one 
year's  supidy  of  powdered  milk  to  Brudlian 
pedisArtdans.  nutritionists  and  maternity 
nurses  when  they  or  their  wives  had  chfl- 
dren.  The  SSo  Paulo  report  found  that 
Nestle  advertising  helps  support  profession- 
al Journals,  and  Dr.  Amandio  said  thie  com- 
pany frequently  sponsors  meetings  of  pedla- 
tridaiM. 


Nestle  spokesmen  maintain  that  the  com- 
pany never  advertised  their  infsnt  f otmulss 
to  the  general  public  but  critics  charge  that 
promotion  oocun  in  subtle  forms. 

"The  cans  alwairs  say.  'Mother's  milk  is 
best  for  your  child,  but  in  the  absence  of 
milk  .  .  .'"  commented  Dr.  PMdioal.  direc- 
tor of  the  nstlonwide  nursing  drive.  "It  Is 
that  "but'  that  creates  doubt  in  the  mother's 
mind.  Studies  show  that  doubt  and  worry 
cause  the  aiilk  to  dry  up." 

In  another  case,  the  February  issue  of 
Claudia.  BkasO's  largest  dreulatlng  woman's 
magazine,  carried  an  unsigned  "debate"  on 
breast-feeding.  The  article  contrasted 
"mothers  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  Africa 
(who  carry]  their  babiea  slung  around  their 
necks"  to  "proffssinnsl,  active.  Independent, 
women  (for  whom]  breast-feeding  can  con- 
stitute a  prison."  Sandwiched  among  the 
pagea  of  the  "debate"  was  a  full-page  adver- 
tisement for  a  Nestle  baby  oereaL 

"Claudia's"  readers  are  middle  and  upper 
class,  and  such  advertising  iias  been  very 
successful,  according  to  Ines  das  Ora^as 
Biarla.  head  nurse  of  the  nursery  at  Santa 
Lucia  private  hospital,  located  in  Rio's  af- 
fluent southern  zone. 

"The  mothers  here  come  up  with  any  poa- 
sible  excuse  to  get  out  of  breast-feedinr 
their  breasts  hurt,  they  dont  have  milk, 
their  breasts  will  fall— sometimes  they 
almost  come  to  blows  with  the  pediatricians 
over  it,"  she  sald-a 


AMERICAN  CATHOUCS  ARE 
BEING  USED  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAurosmA 

m  THB  HOUSE  or  asrusDiTATnnB 

Wadneaday.  AjnU  29, 1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  column  by  Georgia 
Anne  Geyer.  entitled  "American 
Catholics  Are  Being  Used  on  El  Salva- 
dor." 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  attached  article  most  interesting: 
AMzaicAH  Catholics  Abb  Bsnw  Dsbd  oh  El 
Salvaoob 

Salvadoran  ArehlMahop  Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas.  whose  own  ref onnist  credentiala  are 
impeccable,  said  last  we^*  "Tlie  left  has 
lost  support  because  the  people  saw  they 
were  more  interested  In  obtaining  power 
than  in  fulfilling  .  .  .  hope  for  the  people." 

The  president  of  the  temporary  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  Duarte.  is  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  Catholic  in  the  country 
and  founder  of  the  Christian  Democrat 
Party.  He  Is  fighting  to  iuOd  things  together 
until  elections  In  1962. 

Figures  Just  out  <n>  the  first  yesr  of  his 
government's  msssive  Isnd  reform  show  not 
only  thst  ft  Is  working  but  that  production 
has  even  remained  stable  in  this  turbulent 
year. 

And  yet— and  yet— this  last  wedc  hss  seen 
demonstrations  throutfiout  the  United 
Statea  unprecedented  since  the  IHetnsm 
War.  They  were  waged  largdy  by  Roman 
CathoUcs.  and  they  were  all  ai^dnst  Rivera. 
Duarte  and  the  land  lefoiuia. 

Perhapa  moat  ironlcsly.  they  were  mourn- 
ing the  fiist  anniveraary  at  the  ssssssliis- 
tion  of  Ardiblshop  Oscar  Raeaero,  who  was 
murdered  to  his  diapd.  probably  by  the  far 
right.  They  were  doing  all  thia  In  his  i 
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But  how  many  of  the  mourners  and  the 
manipulative  activists  actually  knew 
Romero,  a  man  I  revCTed.  or  know  the  end- 
leaa.  dangerous  and  unique  comiriexlties  of 
Sahradoran  poUtlcs  snd  sodrty? 

PAS  LVT  ZAKBB  OVB 

When  I  Interviewed  Romero  in  August 
1979.  for  Instsnoe.  he  was  bitterly  critical  of 
the  Marxists,  "When  I  returned  from  Rome 
In  April.  I  found  their  bombs  In  the  cathe- 
dral." he  said.  "Our  popular  groups  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  far  left.  They  want 
the  church  to  suivwrt  everything,  not  only 
Justkse  but  aU  their  strategiea." 

He  was  equally  critical  of— and  deter- 
mined to  make  a  change  in— the  "theolonr 
of  liberation."  whk^  reached  it  quintes- 
sence in  El  Salvador  and  which,  in  effect, 
makea  Christianity  and  Marxism  almost  In- 
terchangeaUe. 

"If  'lUieration'  is  only  temporal,  that  is 
not  complete,"  the  archbiahop  commoited. 
"I've  always  said  that  such  a  liberation'  la 
not  Christian.  It  must  be  total-sodal.  yes. 
but  eternal  and  transcendent" 

It  is  true  that  Romero  hated  the  far  right, 
which  Is  as  much  the  author  of  the  bloody 
carnage  In  El  Salvador  as  the  left.  Only  a 
month  before  his  death,  be  wrote  a  now 
famous  letter  to  the  American  Mahops  beg- 
ging them  to  fight  against  American  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  right  But  what  people  an 
not  remembering  is  that  he  was  a  balanced 
man  of  the  humane  center  and  was  against 
both  extremes. 

His  relatlraiship  with  the  American 
church  is  one  reason  for  the  little  leas  than 
extraordinary  reaction  by  American  Catbo- 
llca  last  week.  The  terrfUe  murders  of  the 
four  American  Catholic  women  in  El  Salva- 
dor, probably  also  by  the  right  is  another. 
As  one  church  leader  described  the  effect  of 
the  murders  here,  "The  death  of  the  four 
became  the  symbol  of  thousands  and  thou- 
aands  of  dead  there  that  you  nevo'  heard 
about" 

At  the  same  time.  El  Salvador  is  the  first 
of  "reverse  missions."  the  church's  policy, 
developed  during  the  last  five  to  six  years, 
of  feeding  back  to  home  countries  informa- 
tion about  the  people  and  countries  iriiere  it 
has  missions. 

OOSTBOL  THB  lOUTABT 

Now.  there  is  no  question  that  the  savage 
military  in  Salvador  has  to  be  changed  ot 
destroyed— that  there  must  be  elections, 
that  this  slaughter  of  the  limoeent  must 
end.  But  is  the  activist  Catholic  podtlon  a 
wiae  one?  The  answer  to  that  may  lie  in 
these  questions: 

Why  are  virtually  none  of  the  activist 
American  Catholics  supporting  the  aidi- 
bishop  there?  Preddent  Dusrte?  The  Chris- 
tlsn  Democrats?  By  Ignoring  and  disparag- 
iiW  the  CathoUc  leailershlp  in  El  Salvador, 
are  the  Americana  really  supporting  what 
the  people  there  want? 

Why  are  the  Cathcrilc  missionaries  and 
other  American  church  leaden  not  support- 
ing land  reform?  Why  indeed  do  many  of 
them  bdong  to  the  American  protest  group, 
the  Oommittee  in  SoUdaitty  With  the 
Feoirie  of  El  Salvador,  that  has  as  its  Na  1 
priority  the  dismantling  of  the  land  reform? 
Could  it  not  be  that  the  church  peoide  are 
aoeepting  the  word  and  position  of  the  far 
left  artiidi  wants  to  destroy  aD  other  orga- 
ntaathns  so  that  It  can  preside? 


Are  they  willing  to  recognise  the  fsct  as 
the  Vatican  certainly  haa.  that  there  are 
many  clergy  there,  in  particular  many  Euro- 
pean Jesuits,  wlio  frankly  describe  them- 
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selves  ss  "Christian-Msrxists"  of  varioui  In- 
csmatkms?  Do  they.  In  effect  know  whst 
confused  messsges  they  sre  respondiiw  so 
tumultuoasly  to? 

Msny  CsthoUe  sctivlsU  say  they  want  po- 
UUcal  partiripatton  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador as  wen  as  economic  partldpation.  yet 
they  are  leas  thsn  entirely  moral  when  they 
refuse  to  take  the  hard  wsponslMllty  for 
the  structure  of  thst  psrtldpation.  Msny  of 
them,  to  put  it  MunUy.  sre  bdng  used.* 


PETER  C.  GAMBATE8E  OP  PA- 
TERSON.  N.J..  1981  MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR.  St.  ANTHONTS  LADIES 
SOCIETY.  PEDERATION  OP 
ITALIAN  SOCIETIES 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 
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n  THE  Hooss  or 
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Wednesday.  Ajnil  29. 1991 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  Sunday. 
May  3.  the  residents  of  the  dty  of  Pa- 
terson.  my  congressional  district,  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  wHl  iiOn  together 
with  the  St  Anthony's  Ladies  Society 
of  the  Federation  of  Italian  Societies 
to  honor  a  most  distlnguisbed  citizen, 
outstanding  ctMnmunity  leader,  es- 
teemed public  safety  officer  and  good 
friend,  the  Hcmorable  Peter  C.  Gam- 
batese.  for  his  standards  of  excellence 
which  have  earned  him  the  highly 
coveted  Man  of  the  Year  Award  of  the 
St  AnUumy's  Ladles  Society. 

Mr.  ^lealLer.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
wtU  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extaKUng 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felidta- 
tknis  to  Peter  Gamhatese  and  share 
the  pride  of  his  family— his  two 
daughters.  Sandra  Merino  and  Geral- 
dlne  HUlpot:  brothers  Ralph  and  Nlnl: 
and  sister  Ulllan  Liguorl  as  they  cele- 
brate this  mllestmie  of  achievement  in 
their  family  endeavors. 

As  a  nation  comprised  of  aU  people 
of  all  nationalities  and  regions 
throughout  the  world,  each  singularly, 
and  rightfully  so.  proud  of  his  or  her 
individual  heritage  and  united  in 
common  endeavw  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  a  good  life  for  all.  we  can  most  as- 
suredly be  proud  of  the  exemplary 
achievements  that  the  people  of  Ital- 
ian heritage  have  contributed  to 
America's  greatness.  The  selection  ot 
Chief  Peter  Gambatese  as  the  man  of 
the  year  of  the  St  Anthonjr's  Ladies 
Society  of  the  Federation  of  Italian 
Societies  is  Indeed  a  credit  to  him  and 
his  lifetime  of  good  works  on  behalf  of 
our  people. 

May  I  also  oommi'nd  to  jrou  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  this  most  prestig- 
ious Italian-Amolcan  society  of  ladies 
which  is  comprised  of  many  distin- 
guished dUiens  and  leaders  In  the 
community.  The  organisation's  cur- 
rmt  officos  are.  as  f <dlows: 

The  HoiMwahle  Fannie  DiGrado. 
president:  Oedlia  Gudlce.  vice  presi- 
dent; Sadie  VUlaro.  secretary. 
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Mr.  Spe»k.tT.  chief  Ommbatese  has 
ind»ed  earned  the  highest  respect  and 
este«n  of  all  of  us  for  the  quality  of 
his  leadership  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
In  seeklnc  to  achieve  optimum  public 
safety  for  all  of  our  people. 

We  are  proud  to  boast  that  Pete 
Oambatese  Is  a  Ufelonc  resident  of  Pa- 
terson.  N.J..  one  of  four  children  bom 
to  the  late  Peter  and  Lillian  Oamba- 
tese. 

He  is  a  police  officer  of  the  city  of 
Paterson  Housing  Police  Department 
and  has  served  with  distinction  on  the 
force  for  the  past  30  years.  In  1963,  he 
was  honored  by  his  many,  many 
friends  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
in  testimony  to,  and  commemoration 
of  his  promotion  to  the  esteemed 
office  of  chief.  In  that  same  year 
Chief  Oambatese  was  cited  by  the 
Housing  Police  for  singlehandedly  dis- 
arming a  man  with  a  gun  who  was 
fblng  at  a  group  of  civilians.  In  1978. 
he  was  honored  by  the  Housing  Police 
PAJL  No.  274  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  department. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Chief  Oam- 
batese has  forged  ahead  with  dedlca- 
tim  and  devotion  In  combating  crime 
and  protecting  the  life  and  property  of 
our  people.  We  applaud  his  knowledge, 
training,  hard  work,  and  personal  com- 
mitment that  has  enabled  him  to 
attain  the  fullest  confidence  and 
strongest  support  of  the  people  of  our 
community.  He  has  alwys  applied  the 
most  sophisticated  and  advanced  tech- 
niques of  his  profession. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  Pete  attended  St.  Bon- 
aventure's  School  and  unselfishly  and 
honorably  served  our  country  in  the 
VS.  Navy  during  World  War  n.  He 
was  attached  to  the  highly  decorated 
Third  Fleet. 

During  his  youth  Chief  Gambatese 
was  a  most  proficient  boxer.  He  was 
three  times  champion  in  the  Paterson 
Diamond  Oloves  competition  and  was 
selected  the  outstanding  boxer  in  1942. 

Chief  Oambatese  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  and  active  participant  in 
many  dvic  and  community  improve- 
ment programs  and  we  applaud  his  ex- 
emplary service  for  two  decades  In  the 
vanguard  of  our  public  safety  officers. 
We  are  especially  proud  of  his  strong 
support  and  helpful  guidance  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  in  our  State,  espe- 
cially his  dynamic  assistance  to  the 
young  people  in  the  Little  Leagues  of 
sports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  tteople  who  have 
cc«trflNited  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  call  your  attention  to 
his  many  achievements  and  particular- 
ly his  official  leadership  badge  of  cour- 
age and  valor  as  an  esteemed  Chief  of 
Police.  I  respectfully  seek  this  national 
reeocnltl<m  of  his  contribution  to  oiu- 
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country  in  placing  others  above  self  In 
providing  nfety  in  the  streets,  secu- 
rity in  the  home,  and  optimum  public 
safety  for  all  of  our  people. 

We  do  indeed  salute  the  Honorable 
Peter  C.  Oambatese  of  Paterson. 
N.J.— 1981  Man  of  the  Year  of  the  St. 
Anthony's  Ladles  Society  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Italian  Societies.* 


April  29,  1981 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CRIME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  niBiAHA 
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Wednetday,  AprU  29,  1981 

•  B^.    HAMILTON.   Ui.   Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  AprU  29.  1981, 
into  the  CoHGimsioif  AL  Rccoro: 
Trx  Piobum  or  CHmx 

One  afternoon  a  few  weeks  a(o  I  was  visit- 
ins  constituents  in  southern  Indiana.  Sever- 
al police  officers  surprised  me  with  their  re- 
ports of  the  prevalence  of  druss  in  their 
communities.  A  county  Judge  commented  on 
the  heavy  workload  of  his  parole  officer.  A 
prosecutor  In  a  large  county  complained 
that  he  did  not  have  an  Investigator  to  help 
him  gather  facts  for  court  cases.  An  older 
person  told  me  that  she  could  not  go  out  at 
night  because  her  fear  of  assault  prevented 
her.  During  a  public  meeting  that  evening,  a 
number  of  constitutents  wanted  to  talk 
about  crime,  not  about  inflation  or  the 
economy. 

In  one  way  or  another,  each  of  these  Hoo- 
siers  confirmed  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burg- 
er's recent  observation  that  "crime  and  the 
fear  of  crime  have  permeated  the  fabric  of 
American  life."  A  mass  of  statistics  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  point,  but  the  statis- 
tics are  worth  noting  because  they  are  so 
frightening.  Washington.  O.C..  a  city  of 
650.000.  had  more  homicides  In  1980  than 
did  the  nations  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
whose  combined  population  Is  12  million. 
The  burglary  rate  in  America  Is  100  times 
higher  than  it  is  in  Japan.  A  woman  is  raped 
in  the  United  States  every  seven  minutes. 
More  than  one-<iuarter  of  all  the  house- 
holds in  the  country  are  victimized  by  crime 
at  least  once  a  year. 

Crime  is  not  a  new  story  in  America.  The 
statistics  may  not  show  a  new  'crime  wave," 
but  they  do  reveal  a  staggering  amount  of 
crime.  While  Americans  will  welcome  Attor- 
ney OenenU  waiiam  Smith's  recent  pledge 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  put  a  high 
priority  on  fighting  crime,  I  suspect  that 
moat  of  than  do  not  expect  too  much.  Por  a 
generation,  politicians  have  sought  power 
by  declaring  war  on  crime.  Legislatures,  in- 
cluding the  Congress,  have  appropriated 
large  sums  of  money  to  wage  that  war. 
Nonetheless  the  violence,  the  killing,  and 
the  stealing  go  on. 

One  difference  in  people's  mood  today  is  a 
lack  of  the  old  optimism  which  proclaimed 
that  we  knew  the  problem  of  crime  well  and 
had  the  solutions  to  it  at  hand.  People  now- 
adays seem  to  understand  that  the  problem 
is  complex,  and  the  solutions  elusive.  The 
Boosters  I  mentioned  seemed  to  appreciate 
that  the  poUoe  are  up  against  long  odds, 
that  the  courts  rttspetise  only  a  rough  Jus- 


tice, and  that  the  prisons  are  bursting  at  the 
seams.  Their  realistic  attitude  toward  crime 
repraaeota  a  significant  step  forward.  They 
recognise  that  although  It  may  be  tmpoasl- 
ble  to  get  rid  of  street  crime  and  senseless 
violence  completely,  it  Is  Important  that  we 
not  come  to  accept  them. 

What  is  being  demanded  by  people  is 
quite  simple  and  reasonable:  They  want  the 
criminals  brought  under  control  so  that  we 
can  be  safe  on  the  streets  and  in  our  homes. 
Foremost  in  planning  for  a  safe  society 
should  be  reform  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  for  the  detection  of  crime  all  the 
way  through  to  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. As  things  now  stand,  most  offenders 
are  not  touched  by  the  system.  For  exam- 
ple, the  police  never  leam  of  three-quarter 
of  the  thefts  committed  each  year.  E\en 
when  an  arrest  Is  made,  the  chance  of  the 
suspect's  being  punished  Is  slim.  Most  stud- 
ies show  that  fewer  than  10%  of  those  ar- 
rested for  a  felony  go  to  prison.  Prosecutors 
have  huge  caseloads  which  force  them  to 
strike  deals  with  offenders.  A  speedy  trial 
which  favors  the  prosecution  because  of 
fresh  evidence,  is  regularly  denied.  A  star- 
tling amount  of  crime  is  committed  by  sus- 
pects who  are  on  release  awaiting  trail,  on 
probation  or  on  parole.  Overworked  pros- 
ecutors tend  to  drop  other  charges  when 
one  conviction  is  obtained,  a  practice  that 
may  make  criminals  think  they  can  commit 
many  crimes  for  the  price  of  one.  Prisons 
are  so  crowded  that  rioting  could  erupt  in 
many  of  them  at  any  moment.  The  system 
simply  fails  to  identify  and  deal  harshly 
with  the  "career"  criminal. 

There  Is  substantial  agreement  on  ways  to 
correct  deficiencies  in  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  The  question  is  whether  we  will 
have  the  will  to  make  the  effort.  As  the 
Chief  Justice  says,  the  effort  will  involve 
much  pain  and  cost,  but  not  as  much  pain 
and  cost  as  are  attributable  to  crime.  We 
clearly  need  larger  police  forces  of  well- 
trained  officers,  sensible  bail  procedures 
which  emphasize  the  danger  the  suspect 
presents  to  society,  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween police  and  prosecutors,  less  crowded 
courts,  and  prisons  which  provide  adequate 
programs  of  education  and  counseling  for 
inmates.  Some  reforms  are  problematic, 
such  as  long,  mandatory  terms  in  Jail,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  deterrent  effect 
of  sure  sanctions  backed  up  by  swift  appel- 
late review.  Likewise,  there  is  agreement 
that  the  system  must  concentrate  on  the 
young,  habitual  offender.  For  their  part, 
law  enforcement  officials  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  good  relations  between  the 
police  and  the  community.  The  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  WU- 
11am  Webster,  believes  that  "if  people  sup- 
port the  police,  the  police  can  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

There  Is  stuprising  unanimity  among  the 
experts  that  betterment  of  the  criminal  Jus' 
tice  system  alone  will  not  be  sufficient.  The 
resources  of  the  family,  the  church,  the 
neighborhood,  and  other  Institutions  of 
great  social  value  must  be  tapped.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  criminal  Justice  system 
needs  such  help.  The  fact  of  rampant  crime 
and  our  failure  to  curb  it  diminishes  our  es- 
timation of  the  worth  of  our  own  society 
and  our  confidence  in  its  future.* 
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•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  House  Resolution  100. 
the  Committee  Improvement  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  with  100  cosponsors. 
This  package  of  seven  amendments  to 
our  House  rules  is  designed  to  make 
our  committee  system  more  manage- 
able and  accountable  by  reducing  the 
number  of  subcommittees  and 
Member  subcommittee  assignments: 
eliminating  one-third  quorums,  proxy 
voting,  and  Joint  bill  referrals;  requir- 
ing equitable  party  ratios  on  all  com- 
mittees: requiring  formal  adoption  of 
committee  and  House  oversight  agen- 
das; and  providing  for  the  adoption  of 
an  overall  committee  staff  ceilhig  each 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  termed  this 
package  a  "Blueprint  for  a  House  that 
Worlcs."  because  I  think  the  legislative 
process  in  this  House  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly unworkable  and  unmana- 
geable due  to  the  breakdown  in  the 
committee  system.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  breakdown  is  the  prolif- 
eration of  subconmiittees  in  recent 
years— from  69  subcommittees  of  19 
standing  committees  in  1951.  to  152 
subcommittees  on  22  standing  commit- 
tees in  1979— a  120-percent  Increase. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  recommended 
that  all  committees,  except  ^propri- 
ations,  be  limited  to  no  more  than  six 
subcommittees,  and  that  all  Members 
be  limited  lo  no  more  than  five  sub- 
committee assignments,  counting  each 
select  and  Joint  committee  assignment 
as  one  subcommittee  assignment. 
While  that  proposal  received  the  im- 
mediate endorsement  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Conference  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee, it  never  emerged  from  the 
Democratic  Caucus  and  therefore  was 
not  considered  by  the  House  during 
the  96th  Congress. 

Instead,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress  the  Democratic  Caucus 
adopted  a  caucus  rule  that  all  commit- 
tees, except  Appropriations.  shaU  have 
no  more  than  eight  subcommittees,  or 
the  number  of  subconunlttees  they 
had  in  the  last  Congress,  whichever  is 
fewer.  Moreover,  the  rule  provides 
that  exclusive  committees  having 
fewer  than  six  subcommittees  may  in- 
crease the  number  to  six,  and  commit- 
tees with  more  than  35  members  may 
do  the  same,  and  may  even  increase 
the  number  to  seven  upon  the  grant- 
ing of  a  waiver  of  the  limltaUtm  by  the 
Steering  and  Policy  Committee.  Per- 
haps as  a  result  of  this  rule,  the 
number  of  subcommittees  of  standing 
committees  at  the  beginning  of  this 
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Congress  has  been  reduced  by  11.  from 
152  to  141.  But  this  is  still  too  many. 

The  proposal  contained  in  my  "Com- 
mittee Improvement  Amendments" 
woiild  limit  all  committees,  except  Ap- 
propriations, to  no  more  than  six  sub- 
committees. This  would  result  in  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  17  subcommittees 
from  the  present  141.  bringing  the 
total  down  to  124. 

Moreover,  my  proposal  would  limit 
all  Members  to  no  more  than  four  sub- 
committee assignments  on  our  stand- 
ing committees. 

As  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees in  the  96th  Congress  noted  in 
its  report  on  its  subcommittee  limita- 
tion proposal: 

On  no  other  issue  oonoemlng  committee 
system  revision  has  the  Select  Committee 
on  Committees  found  greater  agreement  on 
the  part  of  a  wider  spectrum  of  Members, 
staffs  and  students  of  Congress  than  that 
there  are  too  many  subcommittees  In  the 
House  and  that  Members  have  too  many 
subcommittee  assignments. 

And  the  report  went  on: 

This  broad  agreement  extends,  too,  to 
both  the  causes  of  subcommittee  prolifera- 
tion and  Member  over-extension  and  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  this  twin  phenom- 
enon. .  .  .  Proliferation  of  the  units 
through  which  policy  is  shaped  and  policy 
implementation  overseen  by  the  House  has 
had  a  severely  centrifugal  effect,  decentral- 
izing and  fragmenting  the  policy  process 
and  stripping  policy  formation  and  over- 
sight of  much  of  its  coherence  and  ration- 
ality. The  growing  burden  of  their  commit- 
tee/subcommittee assignment  responsibil- 
ities has  limited  Members'  capacity  to 
master  the  substance  of  this  work,  reduced 
their  ability  to  direct  and  control  the  insti- 
tutional structure  of  the  House,  and  result- 
ed in  the  rapid  growth  of  Congressional 
staff  and  in  too  extensive  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  non-elected  aides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  noted  in  part  VI  of 
my  "blueprint"  discussion,  a  survey  of 
House  Members  in  the  last  Congress 
by  that  same  select  committee  re- 
vealed that  81  percent  of  the  Members 
agreed  that  the  ntmiber  of  subcommit- 
tees should  be  reduced,  and  82.6  per- 
cent agreed  that  a  limitation  should  be 
placed  on  Member  subcommittee  as- 
signments. Moreover.  64  percent 
agreed  that  committees  should  be  lim- 
ited to  6  or  less  subcommittees,  and  62 
percent  felt  that  Members  should  be 
limited  to  4  or  less  subcommittee  as- 
signments. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  hope  now  that  an  im- 
pressive number  of  our  colleagues 
have  Joined  as  cosponsors  of  House 
Resolution  100  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  will  consent  to  hold- 
ing hearings  on  these  and  other  pro- 
posals to  improve  our  committee 
system.  The  future  of  the  legislative 
process,  indeed  of  our  representative 
form  of  government,  is  dependent  on  a 
strong  and  accountable  committee 
system— something  which  we  are  now 
sadly  lacking. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcoko,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  list  of  cosponsors 
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of  House  Resolution  100  and  a  table 
on  House  subcommittees: 

Cospoiisoss  or  Hoass  RssoLonos  100:  Tax 
Comnrro  iMraovamsi . 


Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Benedkt, 
Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Bllley,  Mr.  Brawn  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  CampbeU. 

Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  CoUlm  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne, 
BIr.  Craig,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  DeNardis. 

Mr.  Dnwtnskl.  Mr.  EUerson.  Mr.  Emery, 
Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Erlenbom.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mrs.  Fenwidt.  Mr.  Flekta.  Mr. 
FIndley,  Mr.  Forsjrthe. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Oingrieb. 
Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Orlsbam.  Mr. 
Ounderson,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett.  Mr.  Hendon. 

Mr.  Hller,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
LeBoutilller,  Mr.  Lent.  Bfr.  Uvingston.  Mr. 
Loeffler. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  McClory,  Mi.  McCloakey.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Martin,  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
PauL 

Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Railsharit.  Mr.  Rinal- 
do,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Rouaselot,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skeen. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Strangeland.  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Staton.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Thomas,  Bfr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Wtam.  Mr.  Wolf. 
Mr.  Toung  of  Horida.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illlnt^  Mr. 
Courter. 


SUBCOMMinEES  OF  HOUSE  STANDING  COHMTTEES.  96TH 
AND  97TH  CONGRESSES 
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SQUABBLE  BETWEEN 
POCTTAL  OFFICIALS  AND  CON- 
SDlfERS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOiCES 

ovoaoo 
nr  not  movtm  or  Kmonarr atitb 

Wednetdaw.  AprU  29.  l»il 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  ^>e«ker.  a  few 
week*  ICO.  I  came  aeroaB  »  column  by 
Art  Buchwald  which  depicts  an  Inter- 
eattaac  aoeiiark)  baaed  on  the  ace-old 
aquaUble  between  the  Poatal  Service 
and  Ita  cuatomera.  The  cauae  of  the 
confUet,  aa  alwajra,  waa  the  delivery  of 
maO  in  an  efficient  manner. 

In  the  wake  of  people  demanding 
more  efficient  aervice  from  the  UA 
Poatal  Seniee  and.  in  turn,  the  aervice 
aaklnc  for  aaaiatance  from  us.  I 
thought  It  would  be  appropriate  to 
■hare  the  column  with  my  colleagues. 
At  one  time  or  another,  I  know  every- 
one of  us  has  complained  about  the 
Poatal  Service.  Similarly,  even  though 
we  pay  little  attention.  I  am  surt  that 
poatal  offldala  have  complained  about 
the  cuatomers  and  the  burdens  we 
place  on  than  to  get  the  maU  deliv- 
ered. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  in  the  throes  of  this 
debate,  the  postal  rates  were  raised  to 
18  omts.  nine  digit  sip  codes  were  the 
topic  of  diacuaalon  and  the  elimination 
of  Saturday  mafl  was  proposed.  All  of 
theae  have  been  suggested  as  prescrip- 
tkniB  tot  whatever  la  aUlng  the  Poatal 
Oeivlce  and  the  consumers.  Well.  Mr. 
Buchwald  skillfully  addresses  theae 
measurea  and  paints  an  interesting 
scenario  which,  although  absurd  in 
some  respects,  may  be  a  preview  of 
things  to  come  if  we.  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  American  people  don't 
start  working  with  one  another  more 
to  reaolve  our  problems  with  the  mail. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  Mr.  Buchwald's  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Poat  in  the  Raooao. 

Tmoooi  Itua  oa  Sun  om  Postal  Hikb 

Tte  post  afflee  la  golnc  to  make  <ne  more 
attcnpt  to  see  that  people  addrea  their 
mall  ooRcetly.  If  this  taHa.  it's  goinc  to  have 
to  rwort  to  ih—tk  mtMuw. 

I  was  tofOfiBed  <rf  this  by  a  relative  who 
works  in  the  poat  office,  who  aald  the  P.O. 
waa  loalnc  patience  with  its  wtomtri. 
"We^e  done  everytlUnc  we  could  to  make 
life  easier  for  the  cuatomer.  We>e  ralaed 
the  ratea  of  ftoit-elaaa  mail,  we've  idven  ev- 
eryone a  five-dlalt  ZIP  code,  we've  put  re- 
stiietloaa  on  the  alae  and  shape  of  the  enve- 
lopes, and  atm  the  maO  la  late.  We  have  no 
cilotee  but  to  take  atroncer  atepa  to  preserve 
tbeayatoL" 

"HoWa  ttaatr*  I  aafced. 

"WOe  aotac  to  up  the  ivlce  of  f int-claaa 
to  It  eenta,  and  Inatttute  the  nlne- 
ZIP  code.  In  that  way.  the  cuatomer 
wfll  know  we  really  mean  boatneaa." 

"Tm  not  too  dear  how  raWnc  the  price  of 
the  atasaps  and  addtaw  a  nine-dldt  ZIP  code 
la  ■otac  to  bdpu  Moat  people  have  trouUe 
reaMBBbertnc  a  flve^litlt  number." 

"^e  have  to  make  the  euatoaoer  realise 
that  when  he  rnaOa  a  letter,  he  haa  a  re- 
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aponaiblllty  for  tettlnt  it  to  the  other  end. 
He  can  no  longer  Juat  dump  it  In  a  maOboz 
and  expect  the  poat  office  to  do  all  the  work 
for  him.  We've  tried  to  be  nice  about  It  In 
the  past,  but  all  we  had  to  abow  for  it  were 
■lower  deUverlaa.  lost  lettera,  and  lower  pro- 
ductivity. So  we've  taken  the  next  alep.  The 
letter-writer  la  either  loinc  to  have  to  shape 
up  or  ship  out" 

"So  you  believe  by  taklnt  a  hard  line,  the 
poat  office  aervtoe  will  Improve?" 

"If  the  nine-digit  ZIP  code  doesnt  aober 
people  up,  we  have  a  contincency  plan  that 
will  chance  the  entire  ■yatem." 

"Wbat'a  that?"  I  aaked. 

"We're  volnc  to  make  the  cuatomer  deliv- 
er hla  own  malL" 

"How  are  you  goinc  to  do  that?" 

"It  wUl  go  aomethlng  like  this:  After  a 
person  wrltea  a  letter,  he  wlU  take  It  down 
to  the  post  office  and  have  the  stamp  can- 
celed. Then  he  will  proceed  to  the  address 
ee's  house  and  drop  it  in  his  mailbox.  If  be 
wanta  to  get  It  there  fast,  he  can  take  a  taxL 
If  he  lant  niahed.  he  can  take  the  bua  or 
subway,  or  even  walk  it  there.  But  our  re- 
sponabUlty  enda  aa  aoon  aa  one  of  our  em- 
ployea  canoela  the  atamp." 

"I  understand  that  would  apeed  thlnga  up 
in  the  same  town.  But  suppose  someone  in 
LoulavUle  la  sendinc  a  letter  to  someone  in 
California.  That  wouldn't  work  very  well  for 
him." 

"We  have  the  anawer  for  that.  The  person 
in  LoulavUle  would  deliver  aomeone  elae's 
letter  from  California  to  someone  in  Loula- 
vUle. and  the  person  In  California  would  de- 
Uver  the  LoulavUle  letter  to  the  person  In 
the  town  In  which  he  lived.  Por  example,  if 
you  were  writing  to  your  Aunt  Flora  in  Bur- 
bank,  you  would  go  to  the  post  office  and 
after  the  stamp  on  the  letter  was  canceled, 
you  would  pick  up  a  letter  from  Paaadena. 
Someone  in  Burbank  who  waa  sending  a 
check  to  aomeone  In  Maryland  would  pick 
up  your  letter  and  get  It  to  your  Aunt 
Mora." 

'That  sounds  like  a  great  Idea,"  I  aakL 
"Through  rain  or  sleet  or  dark  of  night  the 
cuatomer  wUl  get  your  mail  to  you.  If  that 
plan  goea  through,  wlU  you  be  able  to  lower 
the  price  of  a  postage  stamp  and  rllmlnato 
the  ZIP  code?" 

"No.  we'U  have  to  raiae  the  poatal  ratea  to 
SO  cents,  becauae  we'U  have  to  hire  more 
people  to  see  that  the  customer  dellveia  the 
maU  properly.  Also,  we  have  to  keep  the 
new  ZIP  code  or  our  atamp-canoellnc  ma- 
chinea  won't  work.  The  only  advantace  of 
the  new  ayatem  wiU  be  the  cuatomer  wUl  be 
involved  with  the  maU  aervloe.  and  wiU  un- 
derstand how  difficult  it  to  to  get  a  letter  to 
where  It'a  addreaaed." 

"WiU  the  cuatomer  also  liave  to  deUver 
JunkmaU?" 

"CertaiiUy  not.  That  maU  to  much  too  val- 
uable to  leave  In  the  handa  of  aomeone  who 
to  not  trained  in  our  bnalneaa  "m 


communicahons  week  at 
california  state  universi- 
TY, FULLERTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroaau 

Df  THB  Housa  or  acFBBSSirrATTvas 

Wednesday,  AjnU  29.  19SJ 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  ^>eaker, 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  commu- 
nlcatl<Hi8  students  and  professionals 
will  interact  on  the  iaauea  of  the  corn- 
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munkatlons  industry,  during  Commu- 
nications Week  at  California  State 
University.  FuUerton.  April  27-30. 
1981.  This  fine  university  is  located  in 
the  congreoslonal  district  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

The  cooperation  of  professional  soci- 
eties, corporations  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Countlea,  along  with  the  vol- 
untarism of  a  new  generation  of  col- 
lege students  and  faculty.  wUl  once 
again  communicate  with  each  other  to 
broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munications professions. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  program  is 
"The  Ethical  Eye:  Examining  Media 
Responsibility."  The  program  will  ex- 
plore social  responsibility  questions 
professionals  must  wrestle  with  in 
sending  messages  through  the  media. 

The  communications  students  of 
California  State  University,  Fullerton 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
in  planning,  organizing,  and  executing 
Communications  Week  activities. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
for  all  persons  and  organizations  dedi- 
cated to  the  success  of  Communica- 
tions Week  at  California  State  Univer- 
sity, FuUerton  because  of  the  high 
standards  and  professional  quality  of 
this  annual  institution.* 


U.S.  CATHOUC  CONFERENCE 
URGES  THE  ADBONISTRA'nON 
TO  SUPPORT  THE  NA'nONAL 
CONSUMER  COOPERATIVE 

BANK 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  BBODB  isuun 

nt  THX  HOusa  or  aaPBBSSHTATivxs 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  my 
office  has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  country  urging  that 
the  Congress  continue  its  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Consiuner 
Cooperative  Bank. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rccord 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  Campaign  for  Human  Develop- 
ment of  the  UJB.  Catholic  Conference. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  letter 

The  Bank  to  a  bargain  for  the  taxpayers. 
The  taxpayers,  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  provkUng  the  Bank  with  the 
money  that  it  needa  to  get  atarted.  However, 
thto  to  aeed  money,  aU  of  which  wiU  be  re- 
turned to  the  government  with  interest. 
The  taxpayers  benefit  becauae  the  Bank 
helpa  people  to  become  aelf-auffident, 
thereby  decreaatng  the  burden  on  othera. 
Secondly,  the  taxpayera  benefit  becauae  the 
Bank,  by  atrengthening  exlatlng  ooopera- 
tlvea  and  promoting  the  eatatdlahment  of 
new  onea,  helpa  conaumera  combat  riaing 
prices.  Thto  to  particularly  true  in  the  baalc 
neoeaaltlea  auch  aa  food,  houaing.  energy, 
and  health  care  which  are  affected  moat  ae- 
verely  by  Inflation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  put  the 
entire  letter  ki  the  Rbooio. 

Campaiok  roB  Htnua  DKwwumamt. 

Washington,  AC.  April  29.  IMl. 
The  PaasnaaT. 
the  WhiUHcnae, 
WosMrtgUm,  D,C 

DsAB  Ma.  Paasmaai:  When  you  were 
elected,  we  had  hoped  that  the  National 
Conaumo-  Cooperative  Bank  (NOCB)  would 
enjoy  your  support.  We  anticipated  thto 
aupport  because  the  purpose  of  the  Bank  to 
to  aupport  locally  controlled,  aelf -help  en- 
terprtoea.  We  are  dlaappointed,  therefore, 
that  you  have  accepted  Mr.  Stockman's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Bank  be  terminated. 
We  urge  you  to  take  a  different  course  and 
support  the  continuation  of  the  National 
Conaumer  Cooperative  Bank. 

The  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
(NCCB)  to  a  unique  and  worthwhile  agency 
that  should  continue  to  receive  the  strong 
support  of  the  federal  government.  The 
Bank  to  unique  becauae  Ita  major  thrust  to 
to  encourage  local  aelf -sufficiency  and  aelf - 
help  by  making  loans  to  cooperative  enter- 
prises. 

The  Bank  to  not  a  welfare  agency  or  a 
hand-out  program.  It  to  people  helping 
themaelvea  by  developing  cooperative  enter- 
prises. Cooperatives  are  aelf -sufficient,  local- 
ly owned  bualnesses  that  pay  taxes,  in- 
creases job  opportunities,  and  provide  gooda 
and  services  to  local  communities. 

The  Bank  to  a  bargain  for  the  taxpayers. 
The  taxpayers,  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  pravlding  the  Bank  with  the 
money  that  it  needs  to  get  started.  However, 
thto  to  aeed  money,  aU  of  which  wiU  be  re- 
turned to  the  government  with  interest. 
The  taxpayers  benefit  because  the  Bank 
helpa  people  to  become  self-sufficient, 
thereby  decreasing  the  burden  on  others. 
Secondly,  the  taxpayers  benefit  becauae  the 
Bank,  by  atrengthening  exlatlng  coopera- 
tivea  and  prossoting  the  estaUlshment  of 
new  ones,  hekM  conaumera  combat  riaing 
prices.  Thto  to  particularly  true  In  the  basic 
neceaaities  such  as  food,  housing,  raergy, 
and  health  caie  which  are  affected  moat  ae- 
verely  by  inflation. 

The  Bank  to  not  a  large  federal  bureaucra- 
cy. It  to  a  lean-staffed,  decentralised  and  lo- 
cally accountable  agency.  In  fact,  in  a 
number  of  years,  the  Bank  wUl  no  longer  be 
a  federal  agency.  The  Bank  charter  to  de- 
signed so  that  it  wUI  eventually  be  privately 
owned  by  the  consumer  cooperatives 
throughout  the  United  States  that  have  re- 
ceived loans.  If  the  Bank  to  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, it  WiU  stand  out  as  an  example  of  aelf- 
help  and  self-sufficiency  at  Ita  best 

Let  us  alao  not  lose  aigfat  of  the  reason  tar 
creating  the  Bank.  It  waa  created  because 
cooperaUvea  could  not  obtain  adequate 
credit  from  banlca  and  other  financial  inatl- 
tutiona.  Thto  lack  of  credit  waa  confirmed 
by  a  atudy  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Treaaury 
Department  Furthermore,  in  leaa  than  a 
year  a  backlog  of  loan  requesta  totaling  $300 
mUUon  haa  developed.  It  to  dear  that  the 
cooperative  enterprtoea  need  thto  Bank. 

The  Campaign  Pmr  Human  Development 
(CHD)  to  eapedally  intereeted  in  pieaiutiug 
the  Coop  Bank  aa  a  resource  for  the  aelf- 
help  efforts  of  low-income  groupa  funded  by 
CHD.  We  have  eapedally  supported  the 
Coop  Bank's  focus  on  fostering  coops  bene- 
fiting low-inoome  communities  through 
Title  n'a  Self -Help  Fund  and  efforta  to  pro- 
vide tedmlcal  aaatotanoe  to  these  coops. 
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We  appreciate  your  attention  to  thto  im- 
portant matter. 
Sincerely, 

Rsv.  Maavm  A.  Moirar, 

Executive  Direetor.m 


SUBWAYS:      WORLDWIDE      PER- 
SPECTIVES AND  COMPARISONS 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

OP  mW  TOBK 
»  THZ  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSXHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  LcBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  constituents  have  been 
grwpUng  with  the  viadasitudes  and 
struggles  posed  by  riding  the  New 
Yoi^  City  subway  system.  While  en- 
during horrendous  maintenance, 
threadbare  funding,  fare  increases,  pe- 
rennial breakdowns,  and  rampant 
crime.  New  Yorkers  have  persevered 
and  "stn4>-himg." 

In  order  to  keep  the  worldwide  per- 
aq^ective  in  mind.  I  offer  for  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  by  Frank  J. 
Prlal  which  iu>peared  in  the  March  27, 
1981,  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Prlal  sur- 
veyed the  costs  as  well  as  the  draw- 
backs associated  with  several  subway 
systeaa  of  the  world.  While  Moscow's 
line  may  be  cheaper,  and  Tokyo's 
cleaner,  the  New  Yoi^  City  subway 
system  manages  to  serve  more  people 
at  greater  levels  of  accessibility  than 
does  any  other  system  on  a  large  scale. 

"Strap-hangers,"  Prlal  wrote, 
"almost  by  definition,  are  gripers." 
New  Yoi^ers  gripe  less  and  endure 
more  aboard  these  rolling  trains  of 
trauma  than  any  other  urban  dweller 
in  the  world.  "The  higher  the  fare 
goes,  it  seems,"  Prial  stated,  "the  dirt- 
ier and  more  dangerous  the  [New 
Yoi^  City]  system  becomes." 

Bef(H«  submitting  Mr.  Prial's  article. 
I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  brief  recom- 
mendations directed  toward  subway 
improvement  and  rider  safety: 

Concentrate  well-running  stock 
during  the  peak  rush-hour  periods  so 
that  wage  earners  in  the  central  busi- 
ness districts  of  New  Yoi^'s  boroughs 
can  get  to  work  with  a  minimum  of 
delay  and  frazzled  nerves. 

Improve  outer-to-inn'>r  borough 
service.  Queens  residents  in  particular 
should  be  able  to  use  the  subway  at  a 
convenient  entrance  point  near  their 
homes,  and  be  sure  of  a  safe  and 
timely  ride  to  Manhattan. 

Increase  the  use  of  citizen  group  pa- 
trolling of  vacant  cars  in  order  to  keep 
spray  paint-wielding  vandals  away 
from  the  cars.  Accordingly,  those  con- 
victed of  subway  desecration  should 
receive  Jail  terms  of  more  than  the  ap- 
plicable 30-day  stint;  if  they  would 
rather  perform  meaningful  long-term 
cleaning  to  the  subways  which  they 
previously  insisted  upon  desecrating, 
society  might  be  better  served,  and  at 
a  much  cheaper  cost 
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Increase  electronic  seciuity.  en- 
trance-exit patrols,  and  informaticm 
sharing  on  suspect  identifications  in 
order  to  combat  subway  crime. 

Instead  of  hiring  more  police  for  the 
subway  system,  utilization  of  more 
desk- Job  officers,  officers  accompanied 
by  canine  corps  dogs,  and  auzlUary  pa- 
trols might  be  steps  toward  subway 
crime's  much-needed  elimination. 

The  pride  of  the  New  York  City 
subway  system  is  that  it  f  tmctlmis  34 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  Waking- 
ton.  Boston,  and  Paris  are  also  vibrant 
cities,  but  their  systems  close  down 
during  hours  with  scanty  ridershlp. 
The  level  of  subway  crime  and  the 
time  with  the  least  riders  occurs 
during  the  wee  hours  of  the  day.  espe- 
dally  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
While  not  seeking  to  overly  encourage 
automobile  use  or  abandonment  of 
shopping  and  central  dty  areas,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  ones  misserved  by  a 
late-hour  subway  closing  would  be  the 
criminals.  Therefore,  I  favor  a  shut- 
down of  the  New  York  City  subway 
system  between  the  hours  of  2:30  ajn. 
and  5:30  am..  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  from  the  hours  of  3  to  7 
ajn.  on  Saturdays.  Sunday  hours 
should  be  frcHn  7  ajn.  to  1  ajn.  By 
doing  so,  I  do  not  seek  to  inconven- 
ience riders  returning  from  or  going  to 
odd-hour  Jobs;  therefore,  I  favor  a 
half-fare  bus  fare  to  persons  using 
mass  transit  during  the  subway's  nmi- 
operational  hours.  By  dosing  the 
subway  during  the  darkest  hours, 
prowlers  and  robbers  will  not  prey  in 
the  daiic  tunnels  of  New  York's  unique 
subway  syston^ 

By  adiwting  these  solutiiHis,  New 
York's  special  and  vital  subway  system 
can  once  again  become  known  for  its 
quality  rather  than  for  its  danger. 

I  wish  to  offer  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  artide  by  Mr.  Frank  PrlaL 
Subways  Abboas:  Btacinw  Abb  Rabb 
(By  Ptank  J.  Prial) 

Pabis.  March  M.— If  It'a  a  cheap  aubway 
ride  you  aeek.  head  tar  Moscow,  irtiere  ft 
coats  7  centa.  Rome  to  Inexpensive.  Paito  to 
reaaonaUe  and  ao  to  Ptankfurt.  New  York  to 
steep,  Tokyo  to  dhnMng  and  London  to  the 
worst. 

A  check  of  masa-tranalt  farea  in  aevcral 
dtlea  throu^MNit  the  wtnld  found  a  wide  va- 
riety but,  with  the  exception  of  the  farea  in 
the  Soviet  capital,  few  baigataiB. 

Oiven  the  quality  of  aervice.  which  to 
high.  Parte  pnAably  offers  the  beat  bargain 
in  the  Weatem  worid.  At  75  centa,  a  ataigie 
tiekK  to  not  cheap,  but  atanoat  no  one  buys 
ticketa  one  at  a  time,  tar  a  packet  of  10  tkk- 
eU  to  $3.50.  Ebch  Paris  Metro  train  haa  a 
flrat-daaa  car.  The  firat-daaa  fare  to  00  cents 
for  a  sin^  ride,  or  54  cents  with  a  packet  of 
lOtkdEeta. 

Some  53  percent  of  aU  Parto  atraphangers 
pay  a  flat  $17  a  month  for  imlhnltwl  use  of 
aU  subways  and  buaea.  Thto  to  the  cost  of 
the  ««««»»t*«iy  paaa  known  aa  the  Orange 
Card.  There  to  even  a  yearly  Orange  Card, 
but  irffvy  moat  l^cuch  workers  get  aeven 
weeka  off  a  year,  it  doea  not  make  much 
aenae.  Current  cost'  $104. 
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Some  workeri  take  Advantage  of  the  heb- 
domadaire.  or  weekly,  ticket  that  la  food  for 
10  lidea  In  a  seven-day  period.  One  ride  each 
day  muat  oridnate  at  the  same  station.  The 
eoct  la  about  tt  centa  a  ride,  and  under 
French  law  In  oompanlea  with  900  or  more 
employc«a  the  boa  picks  up  the  tab. 

Paris  and  Its  suburbs  are  divided  Into  fare 
■ones.  These  tares  cover  all  of  the  city  and 
some  of  the  closest  suburbs.  Paris  fares  have 
risen  114  percent  since  1970.  Riders  current- 
ly pay  about  M  percent  of  the  coat  of  run- 
nlnc  the  IfMro.  Of  the  balance.  30  percent 
Is  put  up  by  the  elcht  departments  of  the 
De  de  Prance— the  Greater  Paris  reflon— 
and  70  percent  Is  paid  by  the  Government 
The  operatlnt  agency,  the  Re^le  Autonome 
des  Transports  Partslena,  Is  a  Government 
agency,  not  a  city  one. 

Rome's  fares,  cheaper  than  those  in  any 
other  major  Italian  dty.  are  not  much  more 
•zpenstve  than  Moscow's.  The  subway  fare 
Is  M  cents,  the  bus  fare  a  dime.  A  monthly 
ticket  good  for  all  buses  and  subway  lines  Is 
IS.  If  someone  In  Rome  uses  only  one  bus 
line  In  his  travels,  the  monthly  pass  is  Just 
$2. 

Recent  Increases  doubled  the  prices  in 
Rome,  but  they  started  from  a  low  base. 
The  bus  fare.  5  cenu  for  a  ride,  went  to  10 
cents  four  years  ago.  The  subway  ticket  roee 
from  10  cents  to  30  when  a  new  line  went 
Into  business  a  year  ago.  New  increases  have 
been  predicted.  Rome  is  supposed  to  pay  for 
its  buses  and  suttways.  but  last  year's  $39< 
million  deficit  was  picked  up  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

ausB-Booa  pikaltt  ix  nuuncruirr 

In  Frankfurt  there  is  s  penalty  for  travel- 
ing In  rush  hour— or,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Incentive  for  going  in  off-hours.  The  subway 
ticket  Is  76  cenU  from  6:30  to  8  A.M.  and 
from  4  to  6:90  P.M.  It  U  about  63  cenU  at 
other  times.  Most  regular  travelers  in 
Frankfurt  buy  monthly  cards,  good  for  un- 
limited rides,  which  cost  637.35  a  month. 
The  Frankfurt  system  is  one  of  the  newest, 
having  opened  in  1968  and  regularly  ex- 
panded alnce  then. 

In  Tokyo,  the  subway  fare  is  Just  under  39 
cents,  up  from  around  30  cents  five  years 
ago  and  10  cents  in  1971.  The  bus  fare  Is 
higher,  about  U  cents,  up  from  3S  cents  five 
years  ago  and  15  cents  in  1971.  Tokyo's 
fares.  Uke  New  York's,  are  expected  to  go  up 
shOTtly.  to  about  70  cents.  The  Japanese  Na- 
tional Railways,  which  carry  much  of  the 
commuter  business  within  the  dty,  charge 
100  yen.  or  about  48  cents,  for  their  basic 
fare. 

In  London  the  fare  for  the  Underground 
varies  depending  upon  the  distance  traveled, 
and  a  trip  within  London  can  cost  as  much 
as  84.84  or  ss  UtUe  ss  44  cents.  If  the  trip 
continues  on  into  Hertfordshire.  Bucking- 
hamshire or  Bmex.  the  cost  can  climb  to 
8S.TX  As  In  Paris,  most  regular  riders  in 
London  buy  r»Ti  On  a  daily  return  run 
tnm  Barrow  to  Oxford  Circus,  which  costs 
$4.84  on  an  Individual  ticket,  a  passholder 
can  save  8814.80  over  the  course  of  a  year. 
There  are  also  cheaper  of fhours  tickets. 

London  fares  have  Increased  580  percent 
over  the  last  decade,  according  to  London 
Transport,  which  operates  both  subways 
and  busss.  The  Greater  London  Council 
picked  up  about  35  percent  of  London 
Ttanipact's  costs  last  year. 

Paris  and  Frankfurt  riders  tend  to  give 
their  systems  high  marks  for  cleanliness 
and  efflciencr.  that  is  less  so  in  Rome. 
London  and  Tokyo. 
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A  LOT  TO  GKUIOLS  ABOUT 

Straphangers,  almost  by  definition,  are 
gripers.  Even  so.  most  veterans  of  mass  tran- 
sit around  the  world  agree  that  New 
Yorkers  have  rather  more  to  grumble  about 
than  others.  The  higher  the  fare  goes,  it 
seems,  the  dirtier  and  more  dangerous  the 
system  becomes. 

Londoners,  while  they  pay  high  fares,  can 
count  on  a  relatively  clean  train— except  in 
the  smoking  cars— and  fairly  reliable  serv- 
ice. Moscow,  too,  provides  spotless  trains 
and  platforms  and  a  near-perfect  on-time 
record.  Tokyo's  trains  are  extremely  crowd- 
ed at  rush  hours,  and  the  trash  occasionally 
gets  ahead  of  the  work  crews,  but  its  system 
gets  fairly  high  marks  for  cleanliness.  Its 
schedules,  too,  are  generally  reliable. 

Paris  U  getting  lu  first  taste  of  graffiti, 
much  of  it  in  Arabic,  as  young  immigrant 
workers  protest  plans  to  send  them  back  to 
their  native  lands.  Parisians,  fastidious  In 
many  things,  do  not  hesitate  to  toss  their 
used  yellow  Metro  tickets  on  the  station 
platfonns  and  corridors.  They  are  followed 
by  a  small  army  of  broompushlng  men  who 
see  to  it  that  the  walkwa}rs  are  spotless.  The 
cars  themselves  are  invariably  clean  Inside 
and  out.  Car  washing  machines  are  used  fre- 
quently to  keep  them  that  way. 

In  comparing  the  various  mass  transit  sys- 
tems around  the  world,  it  should  be  noted 
that  New  York's  is  a  34-hour  system,  work- 
ing 365  days  a  year.  London  closes  down 
around  midnight:  Paris  around  1  A.M.  Both 
thus  have  plenty  of  time  to  clean  up.« 


SAUDI  ARMS  SALES 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NEW  JKasrr 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSnrTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the  pro- 
posal to  sell  sophisticated  AWAC  air- 
planes to  Saudi  Arabia.  On  top  of  the 
administration's  purpose  of  modifying 
the  F-15  fighters  which  we  have  al- 
ready transferred  to  the  Saudis,  the 
AWAC  proposal  forms  an  alarming 
pattern  of  arming  that  nation  in  a 
nuuiner  which  poses  a  threat  to  Israel, 
yet  is  only  questionably  necessary  for 
their  defensive  purposes. 

Iffr.  Speaker,  the  rationale  for 
arming  the  Saudis  in  this  fashion  is  to 
guard  them  against  future  unspecified 
threats  to  their  security,  threats 
which  are  supposed  to  come  from 
Iran,  or  Iraq,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
wherever.  Yet  the  weapons  supplied 
against  that  vague,  distant  threat 
themselves  create  a  more  immediate 
danger  which  we  cannot  ignore:  they 
could  be  readily  used  against  Israel. 
This  is  not  an  empty  threat;  the  reign- 
ing monarch  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  de- 
clared a  holy  war  against  Israel,  and  in 
that  volatile  region,  this  state  of  war 
against  our  ally  could  become  a  hid- 
eous reality  at  any  instant.  How  in 
good  conscience  can  we  turn  over  to 
the  Saudis  these  sophisticated  weap- 
ons when  they  continue  to  threaten 
our  ally,  when  they  actively  support 
the  terrorism  of  the  PLO.  and  when 
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they  have  declared  that  the  Nation  of 
Israel  has  no  right  to  exist? 

I  know  well  the  importance  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Saudis.  I  commend 
that  Oovemment  for  restraining 
OPEC  oil  prices,  and  I  understand 
their  strategic  significance.  Still,  coop- 
eration is  a  two-way  street.  If  they 
want  our  equipment  and  our  protec- 
tion, they  should  t)e  willing  to  grant 
civilized  concessions  to  our  needs  and 
those  of  our  allies.  They  should  con- 
cede the  right  of  Israel  to  exist.  They 
should  discontinue  their  countenance 
of  PLO  terrorism.  Finally,  abandoning 
the  foolishness  of  a  holy  war.  they 
should  enter  into  the  peace  process 
initiated  at  Camp  David,  joining  ac- 
tively in  the  search  for  the  lasting 
peace  which  all  civilized  people  desire. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration will  direct  its  energy  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Saudis  toward  steer- 
ing them  toward  these  goals  and  away 
from  the  risky  courses  being  pursued 
at  present.  We  must  have  some  ade- 
quate understanding  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
Israel,  before  we  rush  to  arm  them  in 
a  fashion  which  we  could  come  to  rue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sentiments  I  have 
heard  from  many  Members  and  the  re- 
ports I  am  getting  from  the  other 
body  lead  me  to  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  rethink  these  hazardous 
policies  and  recognize  the  will  of  the 
American  people  that  the  security  of 
Israel,  our  old  and  loyal  ally  in  the 
Mideast,  must  not  be  Jeopardized.  I 
hope  that  they  will  withdraw  this  pro- 
posal imtil  proper  guarantees  and 
safeguards  are  forthcoming.* 
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CARS  VERSUS  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KAJISAS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RXPRXSXMTATIVES 

WedneMday.  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  printed  an  editorial 
last  month  regarding  the  Japanese 
auto  import  controversy.  The  article 
follows  which  compares  the  auto  in- 
dustry with  our  agricultural  export 
market  and  the  effect  possible  restric- 
tions might  have  on  our  exports. 

While  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  pulling  and  hauling  over  what,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  about  Japanese  motor  car  im- 
ports, it  seems  a  good  time  to  look  at  an- 
other side  of  the  total  trade  picture.  After 
all.  a  great  many  items  besides  vehicles  are 
exchanged  between  the  world's  two  largest 
trading  partners.  Japan  continues  to  be  the 
No.  I  customer  for  XJJB.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts—and by  a  long  shot. 

D.S.  farm  exports  to  Japan  last  year 
reached  $6.3  billion— a  19.7  percent  increase 
over  1979,  and  the  volume  that  year  had  set 
a  record  as  well.  The  total  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  surpass  $7  billion.  It  is  impossible 
to  know  how  many  American  farmers  and 


producers  profit  from  this  huge  exchange, 
but  the  number  must  be  enormous. 

Again  feed  grains  topped  the  list,  with 
more  than  81.6  billion  in  com  sales  and 
almost  half  s  billion  in  sorghum.  Soybean 
exports  amounted  to  81.1  billion,  with  an- 
other 8600  million  for  wheat.  Japan's  pur- 
chases of  grains  and  soybeans  alone  ac- 
counted for  10  percent  of  all  D.S.  agricultur- 
al exports  worldwide. 

There  \s  more  to  the  story— much  more. 
Although  you  would  never  guess  it  from  the 
outcries  of  citrus  growers.  Japan  was  second 
only  to  Canada  as  an  Importer  of  U.8.  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Japan  does  have  import 
quotas  on  fresh  oranges  and  fruit  Juices, 
Even  so.  Its  citrus  imports  last  year  amount- 
ed to  SI 36.0  million,  with  vegetables  and  re- 
lated items  adding  another  8133  million. 

Despite  Japanese  restrictions  on  Imtwrted 
beef  and  veal,  which  anger  U.S.  cattlemen, 
that  nation  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  our 
beef.  The  total  imports  of  beef,  pork  and 
poultry  last  year  stood  at  8386  million.  Add 
to  that  $301  million  for  U.S.  cattle  hides  and 
inedible  tallow  and  you  are  talking  about 
big  money.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  includ- 
ing $526  million  in  raw  cotton  and  $197  mil- 
lion in  leaf  tobacco.  Those  are  big  tickets  in 
the  86.3  billion  package. 

Trade  figures  vary  from  source  to  source, 
but  not  because  anyone  is  tampering  with 
them.  Some  include  shipping,  insurance  and 
other  oceanic  costs  and  others  are  based  on 
the  value  of  product  once  it  arrives  at  the 
port  of  entry.  Regardless  of  exact  numbers, 
the  point  is  clear.  Although  about  one  out 
of  five  cars  now  sold  in  this  country  is  man- 
ufactured in  Japan,  the  Japanese  are  eating 
American.  They  are  also  spending  billions 
on  other  items  purchased  here. 

International  trade  is  a  two-way  street. 
The  U.S.,  as  the  world's  No.  1  trading 
nation,  should  proceed  carefully  before  it 
moves  to  upset  a  delicate  l>alance.  After  all, 
this  is  not  the  only  market  there  is.« 


IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  SEED  CLUB 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  evening,  April  26.  I98I.  I  had 
the  distinct  honor  to  be  present  at  a 
ceremony  honoring  the  mayor  of  Ab- 
erdeen, Md..  the  Honorable  Rasrmond 
Harrington  Warfield.  This  salute  to 
Mayor  Warfield  was  hosted  by  the 
Seed  Club  of  Aberdeen  and  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Martin. 

The  Seed  Club  is  an  organization 
comprised  of  citizens  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  civic,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical life  for  the  residents  of  Harford 
County.  President  Dorothy  Martin 
and  the  Seed  Club  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  complexities  and  diverse 
relationships  among  groups  of  citizens 
and  the  club  strives  to  bring  together 
divergent  groups  for  the  betterment  of 
Harford  County. 

Each  year  th^  Seed  Club  honors  a 
Harford  Countain  who  has  contibuted 
to  the  objectives  of  the  Seed  Club.  In 
honoring  Mayor  Warfield,  I  would  like 
to   submit   a   short   statement   from 
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Dorothy  R.  Martin,  president  of  the 
Seed  Club  of  Aberdeen.  Md.: 

Faith  im  Acnon  in  the  New  Decade 

But  without  faith  it  is  impoatibU  to  pleaae 
him;  for  he  that  comelh  to  God  mu*t  believe 
that  he  it,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  dUigenUy  $eek  /ttm. -Hebrew  11:6. 

Faith  is  the  beginning  of  everything. 
Faith  is  the  beginning  of  every  gain,  every 
step  of  unfoldment.  every  bit  of  spiritual 
growth  that  we  make  In  this  life.  In  order  to 
put  our  faith  in  action,  we  must  put  our- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Law  and 
believe  that  it  is  all  powerful  In  our  lives. 

It  is  felt  that  in  view  of  the  task  of  every- 
day living  in  this  complex  society.  Raymond 
had  an  aching  Faith  in  God  for  spiritual 
guidance  in  order  to  obtain  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  in  fulfilling  his  role. 

The  Seed  Club  has  kept  alive  its  cultural 
propensity  for  self  respect  and  its  faith  that 
produced  the  spark  which  kindles  the  feel- 
ing of  dignity  and  special  quality. 

Step  by  step  we  must  put  our  faith  to 
action.  Faith  is  but  trusting  in  infinite 
wisdom,  the  [>erfect  power,  the  abiding  Love 
of  God  within  us. 

Today  the  Seed  Club  would  like  to  say 
thank  you  for  your  love,  your  very  kind  and 
generous  support;  and  indeed  for  your  faith 
in  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like,  at 
this  time,  to  submit  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mayor  Warfield  from  Dr.  Percy  V. 
Williams,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Maryland.  Dr.  Williams 
has  made  many  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  improvement  of  education 
in  Maryland  and  is  an  adviser  to  the 
Seed  Club. 

Marylakd  State 
Department  op  Education, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Raymond  Warpield, 
Mayor  of  A  berdeen, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

Dear  Mayor  Warpield:  On  behalf  of  the 
Seed  Club  and  the  citizens  of  Harford 
County  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  you  have  done  to  make 
our  community  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  You  have  been  diligent  in  your  efforts 
without  becoming  boisterous  and  noisy.  In 
your  own  quiet  manner  you  have  completed 
many  of  the  improvements  necessary  so 
that  all  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
public  water,  sewage,  lights,  police  security, 
and  paved  wallcways  (sidewallu).  All  add  to 
the  feeling  of  community.  Humanity  has 
survived  because  num  has  concern  for  his 
neighbor. 

In  these  times,  among  people  the  world 
over,  small  differences  such  as  religion,  race, 
national  origin,  and  wealth  produce  turmoil 
and  strife:  we  are  grateful  that  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  has  recognized  within  its  limits  a 
person  of  such  character  that  he  has  risen 
above  such  small  things. 

We  realize  also  that  your  wife  and  family 
exemplify  those  same  qualities  for  they 
have  supported  your  efforts  and  character- 
ized you  as  a  good  and  great  father  and 
humble,  but  noble  Mayor  of  Aberdeen, 
Maryland.  Yes.  we  are  all  proud  of  you  and 
can  well  emulate  your  practices— those 
simple  God  given  graces— honesty,  charity, 
humility  which  you  practice  so  easily  and  so 
well. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Percy  V.  Williams, 
Assistant  State  Superintendent 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  praise  and  congratulations  to 
Iifayor  Warfield.  his  lovely  wife.  Mar- 
Jorie,  and  his  sons  Guy  and  Kevin.  He 
deserves  this  tribute  for  his  interest  in 
helping  people  and  encouraging  their 
involvement  in  civic  and  cultural  inter- 
ests. 

Propilk  op  Mayor  Warpibld 

President  of  the  Harford  County  Mobile 
Home  Association.  He  has  worked  to  keep 
mobile  homes  on  individual  lots  in  Harford 
County. 

Member  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Commis- 
sion-Keeps the  County  Executive  ap- 
praised of  the  climate  and  attitudes  of  the 
citizens  of  Harford  County  to  enable  the 
County  Executive  to  better  serve  the  com- 
mission. 

Secretary  for  the  BCaryland  Municipal 
League. 

Member  of  the  County  Voters  Council: 
helped  increase  the  number  of  black  voters 
for  Aberdeen  and  Harford  County. 

Member  of  the  Harford  County  Demo- 
cratic Club. 

Appointed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Aber- 
deen in  1976  and  elected  to  the  Commission- 
ers in  1979. 

Liaison  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation—increased recreational  facilities  for 
the  town  of  Aberdeen. 

Captain  for  Maryland  Manufacture  Hous- 
ing Association. 

Three  years  of  service  with  Open  Space 
Program,  lilarylaiid  Municipal  League. 

Member  of  National  Association  for  The 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Member  of  Union  United  Methodist 
Church.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MARTIN 
KOOBATION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

opcaupornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  lix.  Speaker, 
in  June  1980  a  distingtiished  member 
of  my  district.  Mr.  Martin  Koobation. 
will  be  retiring  after  26  years  as  an 
educator  with  the  Carpinteria  Unified 
School  District. 

Mr.  Koobation's  service  to  our  com- 
munity began  in  1955  after  he  gradu- 
ated with  a  B.S.  in  agriculture  and  an 
M.A.  in  Education  from  Cal  Poly.  Mr. 
Koobation  taught  at  Carpinteria  High 
School  from  1955  to  1962  during  which 
time  he  coauthored  a  nursery  manage- 
ment instruction  manual  which  is  still 
being  used  in  aU  high  school  and  col- 
lege horticulture  classes  throughout 
California.  He  began  as  an  assistant 
principal  at  Carpinteria  High  School 
in  1960  and  in  1966  was  appointed 
principal,  the  position  from  which  he 
is  now  retiring. 

During  his  15  years  as  principal.  Car- 
pinteria High  School  has  received  five 
full  terms  of  accreditation  by  the 
Western  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  accrediting  commission  for 
schools. 
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Additional  community  service  In- 
cludM  wnrlnt  u  both  president  and 
viee  pwktent  of  the  M<mteelto  Rotary 
Club.  While  in  the  service  of  the 
Rotary  club  he  attended  the  prestig- 
ious Rotary  International  convention 
in  Swltaerland  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Ifontedto  Rotary.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Koobatlon  has  served  for  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Tri  Valley  League. 

Mr.  Koobatktn's  extended  service  to 
our  district  has  been  valuable,  and  he 
will  be  missed  for  his  friendship  and 
the  leadership  he  provided  on  the 
high  school  campus. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  to  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
future.* 


yuriuriH  anniversary  op  the 

NORTHERN  OHIO  SECTION  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITXTTE  OF 
AERONAUTICS  &  ASTRONAU- 
TICS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

ni  THx  Houss  or  axpaxsxHTATivxs 

Wednesday,  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
northern  Ohio  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  Se  Astro- 
nautics SOth  anniversary  celebration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  institute,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mr.  John  N.  Mc- 
Carthy, held  the  anniversary  dinner 
dance  on  April  10  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  preceding  the  launch- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Space  Shuttle  Colum- 
bia by  only  2  days,  the  institute's  pro- 
gram featived  Lt.  General  James  T. 
Stewart  (retired)  who  spoke  on  "The 
Quest  for  Speed-Air  Racing  Since 
1901."  Appropriately,  the  speech 
traced  man's  obsession  with  flying 
ever  faster  beginning  with  the  first  In- 
ternational Air  Meet  in  France  in 
1900. 

In  addition  to  the  speech,  the  dinner 
danee  was  the  appropriate  time  for 
the  200  members  and  guests  to  honor 
distinguished  pioneers  for  their  ex- 
traordinary aerospace  endeavors  and 
otMitrlbutlons  to  society.  Mi.  Speaker, 
the  honorees  and  pioneers  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dr.  Abe  Sllberstein.  Mr.  Russell 
S.  CoUey.  Prof.  Neil  A.  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Beverly  G.  Gullck.  Dr.  T.  Keith  Glen- 
nan.  Mr.  Kurt  P.  Bauch.  Mr.  Fredrick 
C.  Crawford.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Knowles. 
Mr.  Darrell  C.  Romlch  and  the  late 
Edward  R  Sharp.  As  a  small  token  of 
the  apfweciation  of  the  institute  and 
the  Nation  for  their  ctmtributkHis. 
each  honmee  was  presented  with  a 
"Distinguished  Aerospace  Pioneer" 
certlfleate  and  medallion  omunemo- 
rattng  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  & 
Astronautics. 

I  Join  In  commending  the  American 
Institute  of  Aeronautics  &  Astronau- 
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tics  for  SO  glorious  years  of  service  and 
to  the  honorees  for  the  indelible  mark 
they  have  made.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  close  this  tribute  to  both  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics— Northern  Ohio  Section 
on  their  SOth  anniversary  by  citing 
part  of  a  poem  Included  in  the  dinner 
book  entiUed.  "High  Flight"  which  I 
believe  captures  the  vision  and  motiva- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  institute  as 
they  continue  to  climb  to  unprec- 
edented heights  in  the  areas  of  aero- 
nautics and  sstronautics.  The  stanza 
of  the  poem  is  as  follows: 
"Up,  up  the  Ions,  delirious,  burning  blue 
I've  topped  the  wind-swept   heights  with 

easy  grace 
Where  never  Urk  or  even  emgle  flew— 
And  while  with  silent  Uitlng  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untrepuaed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  (ace  of 

Ood".« 
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CONGRESSMAN  GREEN 
DENOUNCES  SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  IfSW  YORK 
IN  THE  House  OF  RXPRISKNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  in  this  body  are  well  aware. 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
sale  would  do  nothing  to  protect  U.S. 
interests,  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel,  and  further  escalate  the  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  EtLSt.  It  is  as  foolish 
as  the  first  sale  of  the  F-15's  to  the 
Saudis  and  must  be  stopped. 

I  have  been  In  contact  with  the 
State  Department  to  voice  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  sale  and  have  received 
some  correspondence  from  the  Depart- 
ment which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues.  On  March  9.  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Haig  to  express  my  con- 
cern that  this  sale  would  create  a  secu- 
rity risk  for  Israel  and  violate  past 
commitments  to  Congress.  The  State 
Department  reply  from  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Alvin  Paul  Drischler.  has  done 
nothing  to  ease  this  concern.  In  that 
letter  Mr.  Drischler  notes: 

The  Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  will  use  U.S. -supplied  equip- 
ment only  for  defensive  purposes.  While  we 
cannot  totally  foreclose  the  possible  use  of 
U.S.  equipment  by  Saudi  Arabia  against 
Israel,  we  believe  the  risk  Is  small. 

This  passage  explicitly  states  that  a 
potential  risk  to  Israel  exists.  That  the 
State  Department  chooses  to  classify 
this  as  a  small  risk  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. We  should  not  present  our 
greatest  ally  in  the  Middle  East  with 
any  additional  risk,  no  matter  how 
small  it  may  be.  As  a  result  of  this  re- 
sponse, I  immediately  contacted  the 
State  Department  to  express  my 
alarm  at  this  admission.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  my  feUow  Members,  I  ask  that 


this  correspondence  be  inserted  in  the 
RacoRO. 

Comuucss  or  no  Umm  Statis, 

Hooss  or  RiranaiTATivBS, 
Wa^UHffttm.  D.C..  MarOi ».  lUl. 
Hon.  Alkxahob  Haio, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C 

DBAS  Ms.  Sbcbxtart:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  over  the  State  De- 
partment's recently  announced  decision  to 
supply  Saudi  Arabia  with  additional  mili- 
tary hardware  for  the  U.6.-made  P-15  fight- 
er planes.  As  you  may  know,  since  coming  to 
Cmigress  in  1978.  I  have  publicly  voiced  my 
opposition  to  providing  the  Saudis  with  any 
such  advanced  military  capability,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  original  sale  of  the 
planes.  When  the  Carter  Administration  in- 
dicated it  was  considering  the  sale  of  this 
additional  hardware  last  June.  I  was  among 
the  first  Members  of  Congress  to  voice  my 
objections  on  the  House  Floor.  I  know  that 
my  strong  concerns  reflect  firmly  held  be- 
liefs of  many  of  my  constituents  about  the 
peril  of  this  course  of  action. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  commit- 
ment made  in  1978  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Carter  Administration  when  the  decision  to 
sell  the  planes  was  made.  Former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  publicly  promised 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  a  further  attack  capability  for  the  F- 
158  would  not  be  requested  and  the  U.S.  had 
no  Intentions  of  providing  it.  On  the  basis  of 
that  commitment,  the  Congress  did  not  dis- 
approve the  sale.  While  this  promise  was 
made  by  the  Democratic  Administration, 
and  you  have  every  right  to  review  such  a 
commitment.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Con- 
gressional action  involving  an  issue  of  this 
magnitude  can  be  lightly  overlooked.  That 
promise  was  made  prinuully  because  of  the 
threat  perceived  by  many  in  Congress  which 
an  additional  attack  capability  could  have 
on  the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Con- 
gressional concerns  quite  rightly  were  fo- 
cused on  the  potential  use  of  these  planes 
against  Israel  by  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  fact 
that  any  additional  hardware  which  In- 
creased the  planes'  attack  capability  would 
seriously  affect  Israel's  security  interests. 
Thus,  the  recent  determination  to  provide 
alr-to-alr  missiles  and  extra  fuel  tanks— 
which  has  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  on  Israel— thus  goes  di- 
rectly coimter  to  the  promises  made  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  this  regard  I  am  aware  that  the  De- 
partment has  also  announced  a  proposed 
$600  million  in  additional  arms  sales  credits 
to  Israel,  presumably  so  that  the  Israelis' 
fears  about  enhancing  the  Saudi  attack  ca- 
pability might  be  assuaged.  In  so  doing,  it 
appears  that  the  Administration  Is  acknowl- 
edging that  the  sale  of  this  hardware  does 
bring  further  security  problems  for  Israel. 
It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  Judge  at  this 
time  whether  the  additional  funds  will 
prove  to  be  sufficient  to  the  Israelis  for 
making  whatever  security  adjustments  they 
will  feel  are  necessary  to  meet  this  new  esca- 
lation and  whether  their  currently  strained 
economy  can  handle  the  additional  debt 
such  a  proposal  brings.  What  tills  does  show 
however,  is  that  we  are  now  undertaking  an 
action  that  could  have  the  effect  of  further 
escalating  the  arms  race  in  this  volatile  part 
of  the  world.  I  am  also  concerned  that  one 
result  of  this  sale  will  be  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  negotiations  for  a  Middle  East  petce 
that  have  been  ongoing  under  the  Camp 
David  Accords. 
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Another  strong  conoem  about  this  policy 
is  that  we  are  supposedly  doing  this  to  show 
the  Saudis  that  we  regard  them  as  our 
friends  and  that  we  are  willing  to  pass  a  test 
of  friendship  by  acceding  to  their  request 
Certainly,  the  ever  present  spectre  of  their 
oil  reserves  ooofronts  us  at  every  turn.  How- 
ever. I  think  we  can  legitimately  raise  the 
question  of  how  good  a  friend  they  are  to 
the  U.S.  by  seeking  from  them  some  sign 
that  they  are  willing  to  pursue  actively  a 
policy  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  to  h^p 
stabilise  the  volatile  situation  there.  TO  date 
there  has  been  no  evidence  that  the  Saudis 
have  ceased  to  support  those  groups  desir- 
lous  of  destroying  the  State  of  Israel 
through  terrorinn,  or  ttiat  they  see  as  a  le- 
gitimate use  of  their  power  the  strengtben- 
ing  of  the  peace  process  which  Camp  David 
has  begiin.  I  would  hope  that  you  might  re- 
ceive some  sign  from  the  Saudi  government 
In  your  forthcoming  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
that  they  will  actively  change  their  current 
stance  on  these  matters. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  you  to  clarify  for  me 
whether  the  Department  is  also  contemplat- 
ing pressure  on  our  allies  to  follow  the  same 
course  of  providing  military  aid  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  have  been  press  reports  in 
recent  montha  for  example,  that  the  X3A. 
would  welcome  the  sale  of  liattle  tanks  and 
other  weapons  systems  which  the  Saudis 
are  seeking  from  West  Oermany.  I  view 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  an  escalating 
arms  supply  race  in  the  Middle  East,  and  do 
not  believe  that  It  Is  In  U.8.  Interests  active- 
ly to  urge  our  allies  to  undertake  such  a 
course. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  firmly  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  traditimial  XJS.  policy 
which  recognises  the  JustifiaMe  concerns  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  our  most  reliable  ally  In 
the  Middle  East.  I  beUeve  that  this  is  the 
most  effective  way  to  assure  U.S.  security 
interests  In  this  part  of  the  world,  and  luve 
that  our  future  Middle  East  policies  will  re- 
flect a  similar  concern. 
Sincerely, 

BnxOsBsa 

DzPAimiEMT  OP  Stats. 
Washington,  D.C.  April  9. 1981. 

DxAS  Ma.  Orsxit:  I  am  responding  to  your 
letter  of  March  9  to  Secretary  Haig  concern- 
ing the  proposed  sale  of  F-IS  enhancement 
items  to  Saudi  Arabia.  As  you  Imow,  Admin- 
istration officials  consulted  closely  with 
Congress  on  this  question.  We  will  continue 
in  close  contact  with  the  Congress  during 
the  upcoming  period  of  Congressional 
review  of  these  proposed  sales. 

During  our  consultations  we  discussed  the 
undertaking  of  the  previous  Administration 
that  certain  entianoement  Items  would  not 
be  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Since  1978.  howev- 
er, there  have  been  profound  changes  in  the 
regional  situation  that  affect  our  vital  inter- 
est and  which  we  believe  require  a  fresh  ap- 
proach. Among  such  develc^Hnents  were  the 
fall  of  the  Shah,  the  use  of  air  power  to  de- 
stroy vital  petroleum  facilities  In  the  Iran/ 
Iraq  war  and  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. In  this  worsened  regional  situation, 
Saudi  Arabia  desires  to  plan  prudently 
against  the  worst  possible  contingency.  The 
items  we  propose  to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  will 
significantly  Improve  Saudi  capabilities  to 
defend  Its  Immensely  important  oU  facili- 
ties. We  have  therefore  asked  Congress  to 
consider  with  us  whether  the  1978  assur- 
ances continue  to  serve  our  interests,  given 
the  present  strategic  situation  In  the  area. 

The  UA-Saudi  relationship  is  character- 
ised by  a  convergence  of  interests  In  many 
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areas.  It  is  a  relationship  that  Is  critically 
important  and  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
states.  The  Saudis  mafaitmiii  that  a  number 
of  their  policies  have  significantly  support- 
ed V&  interests:  m>iiit«iiittiy  oil  production 
higher  than  preferred  levels  (for  example, 
the  dedakm  to  Increase  production  to  10 
million  barrels  per  day  to  offset  shortages 
resulting  from  the  Iran-Iraq  war);  pricing  of 
Saudi  crude  oil  well  below  the  general 
OPEC  level:  devoting  a  high  percentage 
(almost  10  percent)  of  their  ONP  to  foreign 
assistsnre  which  In  many  cases  comple- 
ments UJB.  efforts  to  support  moderate  re- 
gimes: and  taking  the  lead  in  organizing  re- 
giCHial  opposition  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 

The  sale  of  P-15  enhancement  items  goes 
beyond  the  8audi-U&  biUterial  reUtion- 
shlp.  It  Is  highly  Important  that  our  friends 
and  adversaries  perceive  clearly  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  ready  to  work  with  iU 
friends  in  the  area  to  strengthen  regional 
security.  This  Is  particulariy  important  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Persian  Oulf  ration 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Uni<m  has  suc- 
ceeded In  entrenching  itself  in  the  region's 
periphery  In  such  places  as  Afghanistan. 
South  Tonen  and  Ethiopia. 

We  recognize  that  Saudi  acquisition  of 
these  systems  is  of  great  concern  to  IsraeL 
As  you  know,  a  central  feature  of  n.S. 
policy  since  the  October  1973  war  has  been 
to  assure  fully  that  Israel  retains  qualitative 
military  superiority.  Israel  presently  has  a 
highly  effective  air  defense  system,  manned 
by  well-trained  personnel,  including  sophis- 
ticated aircraft  such  as  the  P-15  and  P-16  as 
well  as  defensive  missQe  and  gim  systems. 
Moreover,  the  Saudis  have  decided  to  estab- 
lish the  Mam  Operating  Bases  for  theb-  P- 
ISs  m  the  eastern  and  southern  areas  of  the 
country  and  it  would  take  a  considerable 
effort  to  upgrade  bases  closer  to  Israel  to 
the  level  of  Main  Operating  Bases. 

Tliis  Administration  will  assure  that  Isra- 
el's defenses  remain  strong  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly,  we  are  planning  to 
sedt  CongressioruU  approval  to  provide 
Israel  with  addiUonal  credlU  of  $300  million 
each  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  84  for  a  total 
of  $600  million.  These  credits  will  enable 
Israel  to  purchase  air  defense  aircraft  or 
other  equipment  that  they  have  deferred 
because  of  their  difficult  financial  position. 
These  credits  would  be  in  addition  to  our 
extensive  and  ongoing  foreign  military  sales 
credits  to  Israel  for  the  purduse  of  sophis- 
ticated VJB.  weapons  systems.  It  is  our  Judg- 
ment that  Israel  will  be  able  to  maintain  Its 
margm  of  military  superiority  over  the  Arab 
states  and  will  remain  capable  of  defeating 
any  combination  of  Arab  forces. 

The  Oovenmient  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  will  use  U.S.-supplied  equip- 
ment only  for  defensive  purposes.  While  we 
cannot  totally  foreclose  the  possible  use  of 
UJB.  equipment  by  Saudi  Arabia  against 
Israel,  we  believe  the  risk  is  smalL 

Coixxmlng  another  point  you  raised,  the 
United  States  Oovemment  is  ix>t  pressuring 
our  Allies  to  sell  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  al- 
though we  are  aware  that  Saudi  officials 
have  held  disctissions  with  European  offi- 
cials about  possible  arms  purchases.  The 
United  States  recognizes  that  our  European 
allies  have  a  role  to  play  In  strengthening 
Saudi  security. 

I  appreciate  the  concerns  you  have  raised. 
We  have  giv«i  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  the  issues  in  making 
our  decision.  It  remains  our  best  Judgmoit 
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that  U.S.  InteresU  are  best  served  by  going 
forward  on  this  sale. 
Sincerely. 

ALVn  PaOT.  nmiar-nmm 

AeUno  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Oomgressional  tteiatiams. 

Housx  OP  RsrassarrATrvas. 
Washington.  D.C.  AprU  21,  l»»l. 
Hon.  AixxAMBsa  Hais. 
Secretary.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C 

DBAS  Mb.  Sbcbbtabt:  In  response  to  my 
Mareb  9th  letter  to  you  regarding  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  bave 
received  a  reply  on  your  behalf  from  Ahrin 
Paul  Drischler,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressiooal  Relations.  This  letter 
frankly  contains  one  of  the  most  troubling 
statemenU  about  U.S.  policy  in  the  MkUDe 
East  that  I  bave  ever  encountered. 

After  describing  the  Department's  reasons 
for  going  ahead  witb  this  sale,  the  letter 
states: 

The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  will  use  U.S.-sup|dled  equip- 
ment only  for  defensive  purposes.  While  we 
cannot  totally  foreclose  the  possible  use  of 
U.S.  equipment  liy  Saudi  Arabia  against 
Isrsel,  we  beUeve  tbe  risk  is  amalL 

I  am  flabbergasted  and  outraged  tbat  the 
State  Department  would  take  any  risk,  no 
matter  bow  "small"  when  the  security  of 
Israel  Is  involved.  I  beUeve  tbat  this  state- 
ment deserves  to  be  fully  explained  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  the  Congress  can  consid- 
er these  implications  in  Ite  deUberations.  I 
believe  that  if  tbe  Department  caimot  total- 
ly assure  the  American  people  that  the 
Saudis  will  not  use  these  weapons  against 
our  most  reliable  ally  In  the  Middle  Bast, 
then  Congress  should  immediately  Htm«M 
any  request  to  approve  Uiis  sale. 
Sincerely, 

BoxObbbr, 
Member  of  Congress.^ 


NATO  GENERAL  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

opnxnrois 

IH  THX  BOU8S  OF  KCFSSSEirrATrVXS 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  recently  published  an  in- 
terview with  Lt.  Gen.  Julius  Wesley 
Becton.  Jr.,  omimander  of  the  United 
States  Army  vn  Corps  which  defends 
central  Ehirope  from  Communist 
attack.  General  Becton  offers  in- 
formed and  enlightening  views  of  our 
current  NATO  problems  and  opportu- 
nities. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with 
this  quotation  from  General  Becton: 

If  we  reverted  to  a  draft  tomorrow,  tbe 
draft  would  not  help  me  oat  iota  for  sol- 
diers. We  are  getting  tbe  numbers  we  need, 
at  least  in  vn  Corps.  What  I  need  is  greater 
retention  of  my  buck  sergeants,  my  staff 
sergeants,  my  sergeants  first-class,  tbat 
middle  management  of  "«"'«■«»«"" *T**'n**^  of- 
ficer leadership. 

That  is  straight  talk.  Mr.  Speaker. 
And  it  means  that  we  had  better  in- 
crease the  pay  of  these  middle-level 
leaders  if  we  want  to  keep  them. 
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At  thli  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rkokd.  "Oeneral  Sees  Rising  Threat 
in  Europe"  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
April  27. 1981. 
OnoBAL  SiBi  Risnra  Tbkiat  ui  Euxora— 

XhnxwB  8T*ni,  OnoiAJts  Wohk  To  Cut 

Druo.  Racs  Won 

(By  Alloc  Stegert) 

Stottoakt.  Obocamt— In  October.  1978. 
Lt.  Gen.  Julius  Wesley  Becton  Jr.  anumed 
command  of  the  VA  Army  VII  Corps, 
which  Is  playlns  a  vital  role  in  defendlnc 
central  Burope,  where  North  Atlsntlc 
Treaty  Orsanlnitlon  and  Warsaw  Pact 
forces  face  each  other. 

Becton.  M.  who  works  a  14-hour  day,  Is 
the  son  of  a  Philadelphia  Janitor.  He  Joined 
the  Army  In  1M3  and  taucht  military  tcI- 
enoe  at  the  ace  of  30.  He  Is  the  first  black 
three-star  general  to  serve  in  Europe. 

Becton's  troops  have  the  Job  of  providing 
round-the-clock  surveillance  over  420  miles 
of  West  Germany's  border  with  East  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia,  stretching  from 
Cohurg  in  the  north  to  Passau  in  the  south. 
IndudlDS  the  crucial  Hof  Corridor. 

Geocaphlcally,  the  VII  Corps  covers  an 
area  of  31,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of 
Indiana.  In  addition  to  U.S.  forces,  German. 
Canadian,  and  French  troops  are  stationed 
in  this  part  of  West  Germany,  though  they 
are  not  under  Becton's  command. 

Outnumbered  in  tanks  3-to-l  by  Soviet-led 
Warsaw  Pact  forces,  Becton's  88,000  men 
are  prepared  to  defend  the  VII  Corps  sector, 
he  says. 

In  an  interview  at  his  headquarters  out- 
side Stuttgart,  the  general  discussed  some 
of  the  military  and  social  problems  con- 
fronting NATO  forces  in  Germany.  An 
edited  transcript  of  that  interview  follows: 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  threat  from  the 
East  has  become  greater  the  last  year? 

A.  I  believe  the  threat  is  still  valid.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  increased  their  readi- 
ness. Tlieir  equipment,  from  what  we  are 
told,  is  first-rate.  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
.  .  .  that  their  organization  is  defensive  in 
nature.  I  would  encourage  anyone  who  l>e- 
Ueves  that  to  go  to  the  border  and  take  a 
look. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a  military  conflict  can 
the  VII  Corps  hold  the  important  East- West 
border  region  against  numerically  superior 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  until  reinforcements 
arrive? 

A.  We  can  defend  effectively  against  any 
forces  coming  in  from  the  East.  For  how 
long.  I  cannot  answer,  because  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  siie  forces  they  are  going  to  throw 
against  ua  If  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  price, 
any  enemy  can  break  through,  but  there 
will  be  one  hell  of  a  price  to  pay. 

Q.  How  would  you  compare  the  quality  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe  now  with  that  of 
several  years  ago? 

A.  Let  me  explain  my  definition  of  qual- 
ity. Our  society  gives  us  men  and  women  to 
be  trained.  Therefore,  if  the  quality  of  a  sol- 
dier Is  poor,  it's  because  we  have  failed  to 
train  that  soldier,  we  have  failed  to  equip 
that  soldier,  and  we  have  failed  to  support 
that  soldier.  If  you  are  saying  are  the  sol- 
diers as  well  educated  as  they  were  10  years 
ago,  probably  not.  but  I  think  they  are  Just 
as  trainable.  When  I  hear  the  quality  of  our 
soldiers  Is  poor.  I  answer.  "Hogwash." 

Q.  Bow  do  you  maintain  comttat  readi- 


A.  Everything  we  do  should  be  toward 
maintaining  combat  readiness.  Combat 
readiness  in  many  cases  is  a  state  of  mind, 
how  you  feel  about  yourself,  about  your 
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unit,  your  leaders.  Can  you  shoot?  Can  you 
move?  Can  you  maneuver?  Can  you  commu- 
nicate? All  of  those  things. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the 
German  people  appreciate  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  this  country? 

A.  Tes,  not  only  appreciate,  but  I  think 
they  also  realize  that  our  presence  here  for 
the  last  35  years  has  probably  been  the  big- 
gest deterrent  to  war. 

Q.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  a  growing 
protest  movement  against  the  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  West  Germany.  Some 
of  the  demonstrators  have  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces.  Have  you 
had  similar  demonstrations  in  your  area? 

A.  We  have  had  a  few  peaceful  protests, 
marching  up  and  down  the  streets  in  Stutt- 
gart. I  understand  that  they  had  some  dem- 
onstrations in  front  of  Patch  barracks.  I 
read  there  is  a  movement  against  the  Per- 
shing II  missiles.  We  have  Pershing  I's  here. 
We  always  had  them  here.  I  don't  quite  un- 
derstand the  rationale. 

Q.  A  Bundestag  defense  expert  reported 
recently  that  U.S.  troops  were  being  dis- 
criminated against  and  t>arracks  were  in  a 
state  of  disrepair.  He  mentioned  soldiers' 
being  turned  down  by  German  landlords  or 
denied  access  to  discos  and  bars.  How  bad  is 
the  situation? 

A.  It's  not  rampant  throughout  my  area, 
but  it  caused  me  concern.  There  are  places 
in  Stuttgart  where,  because  of  the  prices, 
the  soldiers  can't  afford  to  go.  In  towns  like 
Bayreuth  and  Amberg  my  soldiers  do  have 
problems  going  to  discos,  going  to  restau- 
rants. Some  of  the  places  are  against  sol- 
diers; others  are  against  minority  soldiers. 

But  it's  very  difficult  for  any  soldiers  to 
understand  when  they  -are  protecting  the 
border  365  days  a  year  from  places  like  Bay- 
reuth or  Amberg  and  then  go  home  to  their 
barraclu  and  cannot  get  served  by  the  very 
people  they  are  protecting.  That's  difficult 
to  swallow.  I  know  that  the  German  govern- 
ment is  concerned  about  that. 

Q.  How  is  cooperation  with  German  au- 
thorities on  these  problems? 

A.  I  think  it's  good,  and  they  are  getting 
more  and  more  involved.  I  think  there  is  re- 
alization on  their  part  that  this  may  create 
problems  for  NATO.  If  some  investigative 
reporter  were  to  take  pictures  of  the  "off 
limits"  signs  with  somebody  standing  out 
there  and  saying  "you  cannot  come  in  here" 
and  then  build  a  story  up  about  how  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  denied  these  kinds  of 
things,  and  the  picture  is  shown  on  the 
front  page  of  Podunk  News,  I  would  suspect 
some  people  in  Podunk  and  members  of 
Congress  would  be  a  little  upset.  We  use 
that  approach  in  talking  to  some  of  the 
German  officials,  and  they  understand  that. 

Q.  Hasn't  (Stuttgart)  Mayor  Rommel 
done  something  to  improve  the  situation? 

A.  Mayor  Rommel  tolerates  no  discrimina- 
tion, and  he  makes  sure  it  doesn't  happen. 
When  It  Is  brought  to  his  attention,  it  stops. 

Q.  How  about  facilities?  Are  barracks  for 
American  troops  up  to  the  same  standards 
as  barracks  for  the  German  army?  And  do 
U.S.  soldiers  enjoy  the  same  living  condi- 
tions as  their  German  counterparts? 

K.  No.  Our  living  conditions  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  people  as  second-class, 
third-class,  fourth-class  conditions.  Some  of 
(the  barracks)  are  Just  like  they  were  when 
we  took  them  over  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  We  have  places  where  my  soldiers  are  re- 
quired to  work  with  no  heating  system,  no 
latrine  facilities.  We  have  motor  pools  here 
where  our  tanks  stand  in  mud.  which  means 
the  soldiers   work   in   mud.   We   took   two 
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German  legislators  on  a  tour  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  showed  them  places  where 
our  soldiers  were  required  to  live  with  their 
families;  one  of  them  said.  "I  wouldn't  put  a 
dog  In  this  house." 

Q.  If  people  back  In  the  States  read  about 
conditions  In  which  some  of  the  soldiers 
here  work  and  live,  they  probably  are  going 
to  say,  "Why  don't  the  Germans  defend 
their  own  country?" 

A.  Well,  I've  heard  that  statement  made 
by  some  of  our  soldiers.  The  ones  who  think 
we  are  here  to  defend  Germany  have  missed 
the  entire  point  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  NATO  is  part  of  some- 
thing called  the  Alliance  of  Free  Nations, 
and,  according  to  the  alliance,  an  attack  on 
one  member  Is  an  attack  on  all  members. 

There's  something  else  a  lot  of  people 
don't  realize.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
How  would  the  folks  of  Indiana  feel  if 
88,000  strangers  came  to  live  in  Indiana 
with  their  tanks  and  their  howitzers  and 
their  helicopters  plus  about  78,000  family 
members?  I  am  not  too  sure  that  Indianapo- 
lis would  be  prepared  for  that. 

Q.  What  other  problems  do  you  have? 

A.  We  obviously  have  drugs,  but  it's  not  a 
major  problem  We  have  had  a  very  effective 
war  on  drugs  in  which  we  rapidly  are  driv- 
ing drugs  out  of  the  barracks.  We  are  polic- 
ing those  who  are  trafficking  in  drugs,  and 
they  are  getting  stiff  Jail  sentences.  I  do  not 
feel  as  sanguine  about  alcohol.  I  will  identi- 
fy alcoholism  as  a  greater  problem  than 
drugs  within  this  command,  and  I  think 
within  the  Army,  and  we  are  taking  steps  to 
curtail  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Q.  There  has  been  repeated  criticism  of 
the  volunteer  Army.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  volunteer  force? 

A.  If  we  reverted  to  the  draft  tomorrow, 
the  draft  would  not  help  me  one  iota  for  sol- 
diers. We  are  getting  the  numbers  we  need, 
at  least  in  VII  Corps.  What  1  need  is  a  great- 
er retention  of  my  buck  sergeants,  my  staff 
sergeants,  my  sergeants  first  class,  that 
middle  management  of  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer leadership. 

I  think  it's  clear,  however,  when  you  talk 
about  a  volunteer  force,  you've  got  to  talk 
about  the  active  Army,  the  NatioruU  Guard, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  And  if  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  are  hurting  for 
numbers  of  people,  then  we  are  hurting,  be- 
cause they  are  the  ones  we  rely  upon  for  re- 
inforcements. For  the  active-duty  forces,  I 
see  no  problem.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  WELCOME  HOME 
OUR  VIETNAM  VETS 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  26,  1981,  we  celebrated 
National  Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day.  We  took  time  out  to  let  our 
Vietnam  vets  know  that  we  are  proud 
of  them  and  thankful  to  them  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  endured  to  protect 
our  freedom.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we  owe  a  special  debt  to  all  our  veter- 
ans. However,  there  is  little  argument 
that  Vietnam  was  a  different  kind  of 
war.  Its  veterans  faced  unique  cTial- 
lenges   on   their   return   home.   They 
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came  baclt  to  a  changed  America,  to 
families  and  friends  protesting  the  war 
they  had  been  fighting,  to  hades 
turned  against  them  rather  than  open 
arms  to  welcome  them.  I  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  pride  that  we  have  taken  this 
time  to  show  our  Vietnam  vets  a  dif- 
ferent America,  one  that  has  recog- 
nized that  the  time  has  come  to  appre- 
ciate th^  sacrifices. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  we 
have  taken  in  recent  years  to  let  Viet- 
nam vets  know  we  appreciate  their 
imique  problems  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Read- 
justment CounseUng  Centers.  The  law 
creating  these  storefront  centers  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1981.  and  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  these  cen- 
ters will  be  the  victims  of  budget  cuts 
next  year.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  this  important  program. 

These  outreach  centers  were  first  set 
up  as  a  result  of  a  Government  study 
which  showed  that  there  are  up  to 
700.000,  or  40  percent,  of  our  Vietnam 
veterans  still  having  problems  read- 
Justing  to  civilian  life.  These  men  and 
women  tried  to  put  the  war  behind 
them  and  start  a  new  life.  But  many 
could  not  forget  the  war  and  began  to 
suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress  syn- 
drome—a psychological  disorder  re- 
sulting from  a  catastrophe,  like  a  war 
or  natural  disaster.  This  delayed  stress 
syndrome  has  driven  an  alarming 
number  of  Vietnam  vets  to  drinking, 
drugs,  and  even  suicide.  In  some  cases. 
the  war  had  been  over  for  6  or  7  years 
before  their  anxieties  about  Vietnam 
began  to  surface.  According  to  psy- 
chologists, these  difficulties  will  sur- 
face again  and  again  until  they  are  re- 
solved. 

These  unique  difficulties  required 
unique  solutions.  The  storefront  cen- 
ters have  made  treatment  available  to 
people  who  never  sought  help  before. 
All  a  Vietnam  vet  has  to  do  is  walk  in 
the  door.  There  are  no  lines  to  wait  in. 
no  forms  to  fill  out— only  other  veter- 
ans and  three  or  fotir  psychological 
counselors  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
them.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  91  cen- 
ters around  the  country  have  reached 
52.000  Vietnam  veterans  in  the  last 
year.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  who  need  our  help. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  problems  of  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. They  need  our  help  now.  We  have 
a  successful  program  and  our  veterans 
are  beginning  to  talk  out  their  prob- 
lems with  each  other.  I  am  glad  we 
have  set  a  special  day  aside  to  recog- 
nize our  veterans.  But  we  can  do  more. 
We  can  find  a  way  to  keep  the  doors  to 
these  centers  open. 

We  have  finally  held  out  a  helping 
hand  to  the  men  and  women  who  were 
traumatized  by  Vietnam.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  American  wants  to  walk 
away  from  these  veterans  now,  not 
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when  we  have  Just  started  to  truly 
welcome  them  home.* 


IN  CdltfMEMORATION  OP  THE 
190TH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  OP 
THE  POLISH  CONSTITUTION 
DEDICATED  TO  THE  PRINCI- 
PLE OP  PREEDOM.  LIBERTY 
AND  JUSTICE  POR  ALL 


HON.  ROBERT  A  ROE 

OP  NKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29,  1981 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
toward  the  people  of  Poland  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  internal  solution  to 
their  current  labor  and  social  crisis,  it 
is  important  to  note  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  valiant  people  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  and  their 
spirit  of  democracy  which  was  so  elo- 
quently manifested  in  Polish  history 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  May  3  Con- 
stitution of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  the  people 
of  Poland  who  continue  to  seek  free- 
dom and  human  rights  for  all  of  their 
citizens.  I  am  today  introducing  in  the 
House  a  resolution  to  commemorate 
this  historic  event  in  Polish  history,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  132 

Resolution  designating  May  3  as  "Polish 
Constitution  Day" 

Whereas  Poland  ranks  among  the  oldest 
of  Ihiropean  nations  and  became  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  liberalism  in  Europe  by  in- 
corporating In  the  1791  Polish  Constitution 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  in  the  state:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  have  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  endeavored  to 
follow  the  path  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
throughout  their  history  have  made  sub- 
stantial political,  scientific,  and  cultural 
contributions  to  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  share  the 
same  spirit  and  belief  in  freedom  which  in- 
spired the  American  Revolution  and  the 
United  States  Constitution:  and 

Whereas  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress,  Governors  of  our  major 
States,  and  mayors  in  our  largest  cities  have 
consistently  observed  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  indomitable  and  freedom-loving  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  Poland, 
which  was  adopted  May  3.  1971,  represented 
a  milestone  In  the  struggle  of  mankind  to 
establish  representative  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment with  the  full  protection  of  law  and 
equal  justice  extended  to  all  of  the  people: 
and 

Whereas  May  3  also  marks  the  atmiversa- 
ry  of  the  death  of  the  great  Polish  patriot, 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko,  to  whom  our  Nation 
owes  so  much  for  his  assistance  during  our 
struggle  for  independence;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  3  of  each  year  as  "Polish  Consti- 
tution Day",  and  inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  on  May  3.  1971.  Just  2 
years  after  the  adoption  of  our  own 
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constitution,  the  people  of  Poland  suc- 
ceeded in  drafting  this  memorable  doc- 
ument without  resorting  to  violent 
warfare. 

However  great  this  accomplishment, 
it  did  not  deter  the  third  partition  in 
Poland  in  1795  by  Russia.  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

This  proud  nation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  under  Commu- 
nist control.  The  reemergence  of  spirit 
and  solidarity  of  the  Polish  people 
again  erupted  into  international 
prominence  9  months  ago  when  the 
Solidarity  trade  union  movement  pro- 
testing labor  problems  within  its  bor- 
ders developed  into  a  battle  for  labor 
and  social  reforms  for  the  struggling 
people  of  Poland. 

The  threat  of  armed  Soviet  interven- 
tion has  been  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  all  freedom-loving  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  In  March  1981.  I  Joined 
with  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  call- 
ing upon  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  and  others  not  to  in- 
tervene in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  and  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  realize  the  high  cost 
of  such  an  invasion  and  ouir  hope  that 
the  Government  and  the  Solidarity 
trade  imion  movement  of  the  people 
of  Poland  will  find  a  peaceful  internal 
solution,  as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Res.  91 
Concurrent    resolution    calling    upon    the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
others  not  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
Whereas  the  American  people  and  the 
people  of  Poland  share  a  close  and  lasting 
cultural  bond;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
and  our  allies  have  followed  a  policy  of 
strict  nonintervention:  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  has  clearly 
stated  that  any  Soviet  intervention  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  would  have  the 
gravest  consequences  in  the  context  of  East- 
West  relations;  and 

Whereas  a  further  deterioration  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  may 
threaten  lasting  world  peace;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  others  allow  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  resolve  Its  own  problems 
peacefully  without  outside  intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  indeed  all  gain 
strength  from  our  heritage  and  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  point  in  time  that 
we  meditate  on  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  I  trust  that 
this  memorial  will  help  express  the 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  all 
Americans  for  the  wealth  of  wisdom, 
standards  of  excellence  and  cultural 
enrichment  that  the  people  of  I*olish 
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herltMC  have  contributed  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  way  of  life  here  In  America. 

In  commemorating  this  Important 
event.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
PoUih  3d  of  May  Constitution,  which  I 
beUeve  lymboUaes  the  most  deeply 
held  Ideals  of  not  only  people  of 
Polish  descent  but  the  entire  human 
race: 

an  power  in  ctvfl  aodety  staould  be  derived 
fran  the  wfU  of  the  people.  iU  end  KOd 
object  beinc  the  prcMrvmUon  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  dvU  Uberty  knd  the  «ood 
order  of  sodety.  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
laatlns  foundatton. 

In  omelusion.  I  would  like  to  Join 
with  the  many  Americans  of  Polish 
heritage  In  expressing  the  deepest  of 
cmoem  of  all  of  our  people  and  our 
fervmt  hope  that  the  current  volatile 
situation  in  Poland  will  find  an  early 
peaceful  internal  solution.* 
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FUEL  EFFICIDfCT  STANDARDS 
REPEAL 


MEMBERS  INVITED  TO  HEAR 
ALDINE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BONO 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OTTSZAS 
HI  THS  HOTTSI  or  RBPaSSDITATIVSS 

HTednesday.  April  29.  1981 

m  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  invite 
my  colleagues  to  share  with  me  the 
music  of  the  Aldine  Senior  High 
School  Band.  Thursday  morning  from 
9:30  to  10  on  the  east  steps  of  the  Cap- 
itoL 

The  Aldine  Senior  High  School  Song 
is  currently  the  target  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  has 
filed  suit  In  Houston  seeking  to  force 
the  school  to  change  the  song  because 
the  song  contains  the  phrase.  "In 
Jesus  name  we  pray." 

To  Aldine  Senior  High  School 
aliunnl— like  my  mother— such  a 
change  would  be  unthinkable.  Aldine 
Senior  High  School  students  past  and 
present  oppose  the  outside  interfer- 
ence from  the  ACLU.  and  they  are 
concerned  about  this  blatant  attempt 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  local  control  of 
educatkm. 

I  have  pledged  to  do  all  I  can  to 
demonstrate  my  support  for  Aldine 
Senior  High  School  in  its  effort  to 
retain  local  control  over  the  education 
of  its  students,  and  I  would  consider  it 
a  demopstratlcm  of  your  concern  for 
local  control  of  our  schools  if  you 
would  Join  me  Thursday  morning  to 
enjoy  for  a  few  moments  the  song  the 
Aw^Hran  CivO  liberties  Union  wants 
to  destroy. 

Tour  brief  appearance  on  the  Cap- 
itol steps  with  me  Thursday  morning 
would  demonstrate  your  support  for 
local  otmtrol  of  education  and  would 
serve  as  a  testament  to  your  belief 
that  there  is  a  place  for  religion  in 
one's  daily  life. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxmou 

IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  KSPaXSKirrATIVCS 

Wednesday,  April  29.  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  a  law  is  based  on  a  false  as- 
simiption.  it  often  does  far  more  harm 
than  good.  For  instance.  In  the  fren- 
zied fear  after  the  oil  embargo  that 
the  world  was  running  out  of  energy. 
Congress  enacted  several  bills.  One  of 
these  required  by  law  the  fleet  average 
for  gas  mileage  on  domestic  auto- 
mobiles to  meet  certain  minimum 
mandatory  standards— 17  miles  per 
gaUon  by  1978.  20  by  1980,  21  by  1981. 
24  by  1982.  26  by  1983.  27  by  1984.  and 
27.S  by  1985.  The  panic  was  so  intense 
that  Congress  even  set  a  punishing 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
standards.  A  violating  domestic  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  pay  the  U.S. 
Treasury  $5  for  each  one-tenth  of  a 
mile  per  gallon  it  exceeded  the  man- 
dated average.  This  fine  would  be 
levied  on  each  car  the  manufacturer 
built.  In  light  of  our  present  gas  glut, 
those  penalties  are  almost  ludicrous. 

A  month  ago.  gas  stocks  in  the 
United  SUtes  reached  all-time  highs. 
We  had  on  hand  288.1  million  barrels 
of  gasoline  in  March.  Already,  howev- 
er, those  historic  highs  have  been  ex- 
ceeded and  every  forecast  of  energy 
supplies  indicates  that  the  stocks  will 
continue  to  grow.  Deregulation  is  ful- 
filling its  promises. 

This  gas  glut  is  teaching  us  what  we 
should  have  learned  from  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  report  in  1975:  We 
have  no  energy  shortage  and  never 
have  had  in  terms  of  potential  supply. 
We  have  within  our  own  borders  ex- 
tensive and  abundant  sources  of  crude 
oil.  coal,  and  oil  shale.  With  regard  to 
fossil  fuels,  we  are  looking  into  an 
overflowing  barrel,  not  an  empty  cup. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  even  begin  to 
touch  upon  oiu-  vast  uranium  re- 
sources for  nuclear  power  or  the  pros- 
pect of  technological  advances  in  geo- 
thermal.  solar,  or  other  alternative 
energy  sources. 

This  gas  surplus  Ls  demonstrating  in 
tanglible  terms  what  we  should  have 
learned  in  economic  terms  long  ago.  At 
the  market  price  of  an  energy  com- 
modity, supply  will,  by  definition,  sat- 
isfy demand  completely.  A  basic 
knowledge  of  human  nature  will  also 
inform  us  that  the  consumer  will 
always  feel  that  the  market  price  is 
too  high.  And  the  producer  will  always 
think  the  price  Is  too  low.  Yet  left 
alone  to  reach  their  own  agreement, 
they  will  find  a  price  that  the  consum- 
er considers  low  enough  to  make  the 
money  he  spends  worth  less  than  the 
product  he  acquires  and  that  the  pro- 
ducer considers  high  enough  to  make 
a  marginal  profit.  Neither  gets  exactly 
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what  he  wants— for  the  consiuner  a 
free  product,  for  the  producer  an  exor- 
bitant profit— but  they  arrive  at  a  con- 
tract that  benefits  both. 

Unfortunately  Government  occa- 
sionally listens  exclusively  to  the  com- 
plaining of  either  the  consumer  or  the 
producer  and  enforces  a  legal  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  consumer,  thus  cre- 
ating an  artificial  shortage,  or  a  legal 
minimum  price  for  the  producer,  thus 
creating  an  artificial  surplus.  In  the 
case  of  energy.  Government  enforced 
maximum  prices  and  created  short- 
ages. In  terms  of  geology,  physics,  and 
natural  laws,  however,  energy  is  all 
around  us. 

Now  that  we  are  learning  these  very 
basic  economic  principles,  laws  that 
mandate  fuel  efficiency  standards  are 
no  longer  necessary.  In  fact,  they 
never  were.  Accordingly,  it  only  makes 
sense  to  relieve  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry of  this  entirely  unnecessary 
burden.  Applying  the  same  economic 
principles  already  discussed,  the 
supply  of  fuel  efficient  cars  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  long  as  that  kind 
of  car  is  demanded.  With  the  auto- 
makers realizing  they  can  only  com- 
pete and  remain  solvent  by  producing 
more  efficient  vehicles,  fines  and  pen- 
alties are  superfluous.  Auto  manufac- 
turers will  only  survive  if  they  respond 
to  the  market  demand.  Survival  is  a 
far  more  motivating  incentive  than 
government  fines.  Yet  as  long  as  the 
law  remains  on  the  books,  the  auto  in- 
dustry must  hire  attorneys  and  engi- 
neers and  technicians,  who  could  oth- 
erwise be  employed  increasing  fuel  ef- 
ficiency, auto  safety  and  other  mar- 
ketable characteristics  of  automobiles, 
to  fUe  the  necessary  papers  and 
submit  the  mandatory  reports  and 
meet  the  required  deadlines  with  the 
Government. 

At  a  time  when  talk  of  a  trade  war 
with  our  foreign  friends  over  auto- 
mobile imports  is  rampant.  I  would 
suggest  that  these  attorneys,  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  the  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  that  check  their 
submissions  could  better  be  employed 
increasing  the  marketability  of  domes- 
tic automobiles.  Removing  the  bur- 
dens from  the  back  of  our  U.S.  indus- 
tries is  far  preferable  to  another  round 
of  penalties  and  fines.  Although  these 
fines  and  penalties  would  be  ostensibly 
imposed  on  foreign  producers,  ova  con- 
siuners  would  suffer  in  the  long  nm. 
Rather  than  impose  Government  pen- 
alties to  protect  the  penalties  already 
in  place,  I  strongly  suggest  that  we 
begin  lifting  all  restrictions  on  free 
market  exchanges.  Assuredly  the  con- 
simiers  and  producers  will  benefit 
from  those  contracts  which  they 
freely  enter  and  execute  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  but  without  legal 
interference. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 
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HJl.n04 
A  bOl  to  repeal  title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehlde 

Information  and  Cost  Savingi  Act  pntaln- 

tng  to  fuel  economy  standards  for  auto- 

mobOes 

Be  U  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Bepraentativet  q/  tlu  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre$a  mnemVled,  That  title  V 
of  the  ICbtor  Vehicle  Infonnatlon  and  Coat 
Savings  Act  is  hereby  repealed,* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  MARGARET 
CONWAY 


HON.  GlIS  YATRON 

or  FsaasiLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOVSS  OF  KKPRESEirrATtVIS 

Wednesday.  AprU  29. 1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  most  distin- 
giiished  and  compasiionate  individual, 
who  has  dedicated  her  life  to  helping 
others,  Ms.  Margaret  Conway. 

On  Sunday,  May  3,  1981,  friends  and 
admirers  of  Peg  Conway  will  Join  to- 
gether to  honor  this  outstanding 
American.  Judge  Genevieve  Blatt.  of 
the  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  wiU  present  the  Ameri- 
can Woman  of  the  Year  Award  to  Peg 
Conway  for  her  dedication  to  the  wid- 
owed of  Reading.  Allentown.  and 
Pottsville.  and  many  other  community 
services  and  organizations. 

No  individual  who  was  lonely,  or 
sick,  or  in  need  was  ever  turned  away 
by  Peg  Conway.  As  the  regional  presi- 
dent of  WRAP,  an  organization  to 
help  the  widowed  of  Reading,  Allen- 
town,  and  Pottsville.  she  has  dedicated 
countless  hours  to  helping  the  wid- 
owed members  of  her  community 
come  together.  She  has  always  be- 
lieved that  every  individual  has  some- 
thing to  give  and  her  work  with  this 
outstanding  organization,  which  helps 
lonely  people  to  meet  and  which  en- 
courages them  to  share  the  experience 
they  have  gained  through  helping 
others  in  their  community,  underlines 
her  commitment  to  her  feUowman. 

Ms.  Conway,  a  f<wmer  Justice  of  the 
peace  for  12  yean  was  appointed  as  a 
delegate  to  the  State  leijdative  board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Magistrates'  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  also  the  vice  president 
of  the  SchuylklU  County  Magistrates' 
Assodatton.  president  of  the  ReiUy 
Senior  Citizens  Chapter  in  Branch- 
dale,  a  charter  member  of  the  Reffly 
Booster  Club,  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Reilly  Township  Board  of 
Supervisors,  member  of  the  electimi 
board.  R^ublican  committeewoman. 
member  of  the  AUentown  Diocesan 
Family  Life  Bureau  Board  (diocesan 
and  regional),  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  handicapped  in 
Reading,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  area  office  on  Aging  in 
Schuylkill  County  and  on  the  Schuyl- 
klU County  Prison  Board. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  Margaret 
Conway's    achievements    should    be 
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noted  and  honored  in  the  UJ8.  Con- 
grcM.  I  wish  to  echo  the  sentiments  of 
all  those  who  will  gather  on  May  3  at 
the  Pbttsvllle  Club  to  honor  Peg 
Conway.  She  is  truly  an  »m*»i<ng  indi- 
vlduaL  I  know  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  wishing  her  continued 
sucoeis  in  all  her  future  endeavors. 
The  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania  is 
indeed  most  fortunate  to  count  Peg 
Conway  as  one  of  its  citizens.* 


WASTE.  FRAUD,  AND  MISMAN- 
AGEMENT MAY  BE  THE  LEAST 
OF  OUR  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

or  mwrosK 

ni  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKPBXSBirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  29. 1981 

*  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  1978  report  commissioned  by  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency— "Measures 
and  Trends,  U.S.  and  U.S.SJI.  Strate- 
gic Force  Effectiveness"— 41  different 
comparisons  of  United  States/Soviet 
strategic  forces  over  the  period  1960- 
82  were  analyzed.  In  1962— at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis— virtually 
all  of  those  comparisons  favored  the 
United  States,  mostly  by  a  substantial 
margin.  By  1978.  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  forged  ahead  in  all  41  cate- 
gories but  8  with  projections  that  in  3 
to  5  years  they  would  be  ahead  in  all. 

The  most  significant  area  of  im- 
provement noted  was  in  ICBM  accura- 
cy which,  along  with  megatonnage, 
ccmstitutes  the  two  principal  measures 
of  ballistic  missile  capability.  While 
both  are  optimally  desirable,  a  defi- 
ciency in  either  category  can  be  com- 
pensated for  by  superiority  in  the 
other. 

Soviet  ICBM's  have  traditionally 
had  larger  payloads  than  their  UJS. 
counterpart.  The  88-18.  for  instance, 
is  designed  to  carry  up  to  ten  2-mega- 
ton  warheads  compared  to  three  war- 
heads of  170  kilotons  for  the  UJS.  Min- 
utonan  Ill's.  The  United  States  has 
accepted  this  discrepancy  and  has  em- 
phasized instead  superior  accuracy. 

During  the  past  3  years,  tests  of  the 
88-18  have  consistently  demmstrated 
an  accuracy  of  better  than  0.10-nauti- 
cal-mlle  circular  error  probability. 
This  accuracy- better  than  the  U.S. 
Ifinuteman  force— onnblned  with 
heavy  megatonnage,  makes  the  Min- 
utonan  force  90  percent  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  first  strike  attach  aooording 
to  the  Dqiartment  of  Def  oise. 

Soviet  superiority  in  ICBM  accuracy 
and  megatonnage  is  the  principal 
reason  the  United  States  is  moving  to 
deploy  the  MX  ICBM  mobfle  mIssUe 
system. 

As  deplorable  as  these  developments 
are,  they  should  not  cloud  the  fact 
that  the  crucial  engineering  break- 
throughs leading  to  increased  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy  have  beoi  traced  to 
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the  actions  of  Russian  agents  either 
buying  or  stealing  U.S.  high  techology. 
In  a  series  of  three  articles  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  12-14. 
1981,  columnist  James  Coates— draw- 
ing upon  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  on  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  Jake  Gam.  Republican  of 
Utah,  to  establish  an  Office  on  Strate- 
gic Trade— shows  how  the  Russian 
military  has  taken  advantage  of  U.S. 
technology. 

With  specific  reference  to  ICBM  ac- 
curacy, Mr.  Coates  explains  that  the 
SS-18  is  guided  by  a  computer  "re- 
verse engineered"  fnmi  a  sophisticated 
Hewlett-Packard  model  stolen  by 
Soviet  agents  at  a  1972  Swiss  trade 
show. 

Second.  Soviet  agents  bought  a  mar 
chine  called  the  Centalign  B  from  a 
New  England  firm  under  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  licoise.  This  ma- 
chine gave  the  Soviet  Union  the  capa- 
bility to  grind  baU  bearings  with  a 
degree  of  precision  offered  by  no  other 
device.  Unfortunately,  the  extremely 
accurate  inertia!  guidance  system  of 
the  88-18— a  giiidance  system  which 
allows  Soviet  missile  crews  to  lob  their 
warheads  down  the  stovepipe  of  UJ8. 
Silas— was  made  possible  by  this  same 
American  iMdlbeuIng  technology. 

The  national  security  implications  of 
this  sale  are  obvious.  Perhaps  not  so 
obvious  is  the  impact  it  wiU  have  on 
both  the  size  of  the  defense  budget 
and  the  economy  in  generaL 

No  matter  how  carefully  the  defense 
budget  is  scrutinized,  the  strategic  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  the  United 
States  by  a  mounting  Soviet  military 
challenge  will  dictate  a  burdens<Hne 
defense  effort  for  the  American 
people.  Legitimate  defense  needs,  as 
ifell  as  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment—all have  been  singled  out  as 
contributing  factors  to  the  mounting 
costs.  But.  what  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently scrutinized  in  the  public  view  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  transfer  of 
strategic  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  contributes  to  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  defmae  budget. 

The  $20  milllcm  transaction  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  the  Centalign  B  pre- 
cision grinding  machine  has  forced  the 
United  States  to  build  and  deploy  the 
MX  ICBM  at  a  Ccmgressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  cost  of  over  $40  bU- 
Uon. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  callous  and 
reckless  disregard  for  America's  secu- 
rity Interests— a  disregard  manifested 
in  the  sale  of  high  technology  items  to 
the  Soviet  Union— is  the  single  most 
significant  factor  leading  to  the  high 
cost  all  Americans  are  forced  to  pay  to 
remain  free  and  indqiendent? 

I  commend  the  following  three  arti- 
cles to  my  colleagues: 
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Sovnr  AmamnAL  Mask  ni  U.8.A. 

(By  Jaine*  Coates) 

WASBnwioii.— Through  theft.  blKckm«ll. 

ind  bribery— with  an  anlat  from  American 

IiihIiiimiimiii  eacer  to  make  a  prof  it— Soviet 

acenta   have   obtained   enough   U^S.    high 

technology  to  vastly  expand  their  military 

might— at  VA  expense. 

That  la  the  view  of  many  ranking  mem- 
ben  of  the  VA  intelligence  community, 
who  ny  that  the  Soviet  technology-gather- 
ing operatlOD  Is  coating  American  taxpayers 
bUIioos.  Much  of  the  current  $18»-bllllon 
VA  defense  budget  Is  needed  to  counter 
Soviet  musde  acquired  dlrecUy  through 
American  technology,  they  add. 

Sophlstfcate  VA  technology  Is  reaching 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  nearly  as  fast  as  it 
is  betaig  acquired  by  VA  units,  say  a 
number  of  top  officials— speaking  some- 
ttanea  on  the  record  and  sometimes  off. 

As  a  result.  Soiate  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  Jake  Oam  (R..  Utah)  and  others 
warn,  the  VA  must  spend  billions  to 
counter  Soviet  military  might  bom  of  U.S. 
technology. 

The  most  startling— and  dismaying— ex- 
ample to  Oara  Is  the  discovery  that  nearly 
all  the  engineering  breakthroughs  in  the 
Soviet  S8-18  nuclear  missile,  which  make  It 
accurate  ^ftQiigh  to  imperil  all  1.000  Ameri- 
can IClnuteman  ICBM  siloes  in  a  first  strike. 
are  a  direct  result  of  buying  and  stealing 
U.S.  technology. 

The  S8-1S.  which  carries  up  to  10  multi- 
ple indepcaidently  targetable  nuclear  war- 
beads  (MIRVs).  Is  guided  by  a  computer  "re- 
verse engineered"  from  a  sophisticate  Hew- 
lett-Packard model  stolen  by  Soviet  agents 
at  a  1973  Swiss  trade  show. 

The  extremely  accurate  inertlal  guidance 
system— which  allows  Soviet  missile  crews 
to  lob  their  warheads  "down  the  stovepipe" 
of  U.S.  siloes— Is  made  possible  by  American 
ballbearing  technology.  Soviet  engineers 
now  use  machines  called  Centallgn  B. 
bought  from  a  New  England  firm  under  a 
Departmont  of  Commerce  license,  to  grind 
bearings  with  a  degree  of  precision  offered 
by  no  other  machine.  The  license  was  grant- 
ed despite  intelligence  community  warnings. 
A  military  anidyst  disclosed  that  the  SS- 
18  guidance  systems  use  an  on-board  laser 
measuring  device  acquired  in  California  by  a 
KOB  (Soviet  Intelligence)  operation  coordi- 
nated out  of  the  Soviet  traide  consulate  in 
San  Prandaco. 

Dr.  Miles  Costick.  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  Strategic  Trade  here  and  a  frequent 
debrlefer  of  Iron  Curtain  defectors,  said 
Russian  engineers  have  told  him  in  Inter- 
views that  they  observed  bearings  from  the 
Centallgn  B  machines  being  installed  in  the 
88-18a. 

In  a  IMO  report  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Oam  called  the  sale  of  the  precision 
grinders  "HI  advised"  and  noted:  "The  first 
>...«w^«t^  effect  of  increased  Soviet  BdRV 
accuracy  on  the  American  people  is  the 
need  to  build  and  deploy  the  MX  ICBM. 
which  will  cost  over  $30  billion  In  constant 
(19M)  dollars." 

Sinoe  then  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  estimated  that  the  MX  missile 
will  coat  $40  bilUon. 

The  88-18  appears  to  be  the  costliest  loss 
to  VA  int«csts.  but  It  is  far  from  the  only 
CMK  in  which  an  ambitious  and  often  illegal 
KOB  operatloo  has  sapped  American  com- 
panlea.  scientists,  and  businessmen  of  tech- 
nology far  more  sophisticated  than  what  Is 
avaflaUe  inside  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Some  other  examples: 
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Commerce  Department  investigators 
found  that  the  GEO  Space  C^orp.  of  Hous- 
ton exported  seismographic  equipment  used 
for  exploration  of  underground  oil  and  gas 
to  the  Soviets  without  obtaining  proper  li- 
censes. The  computerised  sensing  equip- 
ment was  adapted  by  the  SovleU  for  use 
aboard  Russian  naval  vessels,  where  it  can 
detect  a  VA  submarine  as  easily  as  it  can  a 
Texas  gas  deposit. 

Walter  and  Prances  Spawn,  a  couple  who 
operated  a  Corona.  CM.,  optical  research 
company,  were  indicted  late  last  year  for  de- 
liberately exporting  sophisticated  copper- 
plated,  water-cooled  laser  mirrors  to  the  So- 
viets. A  high  Commerce  Department  source 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  CIA  has  found 
that  the  laser  mirrors  are  being  tested  In 
the  Soviet  hunter-killer  satellite  program. 

In  August  PBI  agents  posing  as  Soviet  of- 
ficials arrested  Marc  Andre  E>eOeyter  of  Al- 
exandria. Vs..  as  he  tried  to  sell  computer 
tapes  produced  by  American  defense  con- 
tractors for  1600,000.  The  Upes  contained 
the  design  for  building  a  "super  chip"  tech- 
nology that  could  be  used  to  inventory  an 
entire  army  or  guide  terrain-hugging  Cruise 
missiles  over  Soviet  territory. 

Federal  agenU  found  a  $450,000  letter  of 
credit  in  DeOeyter's  briefcase  guaranteed 
by  Techmashlmport.  a  Soviet  sUte  trading 
company,  law  enforcement  sources  said. 

U.S.  officials  have  concluded  that  in  the 
last  18  months  the  Soviets  have  gained  the 
capacity  to  build  microcomputer  chips  such 
as  those  made  in  California's  "Silicon 
Valley,"  south  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
become  the  world's  leading  research  and  de- 
velopment center  for  solid  state  electronics. 
The  machines  to  build  the  components  were 
shipped  to  Russia  by  an  American  company, 
L.I.  Industries,  in  boxes  labeled  'air-condi- 
tioners" and  "washing  machines." 

Experts  who  discussed  the  technology 
drain  in  interviews  told  of  a  decade-long  spy 
war  in  which  Western  Intelligence  opera- 
tives have  sparred  with  their  Soviet  KGB 
and  GRU  (military  intelligence)  counter- 
parts from  the  board  rooms  of  Silicon 
Valley  to  the  back  alleys  of  Hong  Kong. 

"One  thing  I'd  have  to  say."  said  Francis 
W.  "Bud"  Mullen,  deputy  FBI  Director,  "is 
that  a  lot  of  the  things  we  accomplish  are 
things  you  will  never  hear  about:  transac- 
tions that  never  occurred  because  we 
stopped  them. 

'I  think  you  will  appreciate,  that  often  It 
is  not  in  the  (American)  national  interest  to 
broadcast  what  we  know  about  what  they 
(the  KOB)  are  doing." 

Costick.  who  operates  under  fewer  re- 
straints than  Mullen,  told  in  a  recent  report 
of  a  dramatic  KOB  operation  in  which  the 
KOB  attempted  to  buy  a  bank  in  an  appar- 
ent effort  to  obtain  damaging  data  to  black- 
mail Silicon  Valley  scientists. 

In  this  case  a  man  calling  himself  Amos 
Dawe  approached  officials  of  the  Peninsula 
National  Bank  in  Burlingame.  south  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  early  19708  with  an  offer 
to  buy  the  bank. 

Costick  said  that  Dawe  presented  letters 
of  credit  worth  $70  million  as  part  of  his 
offer.  The  credit  was  found  to  be  guaran- 
teed through  the  Moscow  Narodny  Bank. 

The  CHA  discovered  that  Dawe  was  really 
Law  Sheng  Moh  from  Hong  Kong.  British 
intelligence  apparently  supplied  informa- 
tion about  Dawe  to  a  financial  news  publica- 
tion. "Target. "  and  a  state  banking  investi- 
gation was  launched.  The  deal  collapsed. 

"My  Information  Is  that  Law  Sheng  Moh 
was  trying  to  buy  at  least  two  other  C^ifor- 
nla  banks  because  bank  owners  can  get  de- 
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tailed  information  about  people  who  can 
become  extortion  targets,"  Costick  said. 

At  the  Commerce  Department,  where  offi- 
cials have  established  a  net  of  informants 
from  the  business  community,  underworld, 
the  CIA.  Interpol,  and  other  intelligence- 
gathering  organizations,  a  key  executive 
noted  a  ""dramatic  upswing  in  KOB  activity" 
in  the  last  year. 

""We  have  cases  in  every  port  you  can 
imagine,"  said  the  official,  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified.  "About  50  per  cent  of  our 
cases  move  through  New  York  and  about  25 
per  cent  are  In  California.  Chicago  Is  an- 
other place  where  we  keep  busy." 

He  said  that  the  case  involving  Spawr  Op- 
tical Research.  Inc.,  of  California  may  be 
the  most  damaging  example  of  the  KGB  op- 
eration recorded  recently. 

Internal  Conunerce  Department  and  CIA 
studies  have  concluded  that  the  Soviets  can 
use  the  Spawr  laser  mirrors  to  bum  holes  in 
n.S.  spy  and  early  warning  satellites. 

Soviet  engineers  apparently  are  studying 
the  possibility  of  placing  the  Spawr  mirrors 
in  one  satellite  orbiting  Just  below  the  tar- 
geted U.S.  satellite  while  a  second  Soviet 
satellite  orbits  above  the  target. 

A  laser  beam  would  then  be  generated  be- 
tween the  two  Soviet  craft  by  the  mirrors 
and  deflected  to  strike  the  American  satel- 
lite as  it  passed. 

This  official  noted  that  although  the 
criminal  penalties  imposed  in  the  Spawr 
case  and  In  similar  cases  appear  light.  Com- 
merce EXepartment  Investigators  are  "en- 
couraged" because  Walter  Spawr  received  a 
10-year  Jail  term.  ""Even  though  all  but  six 
months  was  suspended  for  Spawr.  the  ver- 
dict was  still  important  to  us."  the  officials 
said. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  13,  1981] 

Soviets  Walk  Right  Ih.  Takx  American 
Technology  Home 
(By  James  Coates) 

Washington.— The  40  Soviet  aircraft  spe- 
cialists had  a  U.S.  Department  of  State 
letter  of  introduction  when  they  visited  fac- 
tories of  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  for  a  1973  tour  of  production  lines 
and  shop  talk. 

They  watched  Americans  building  the 
new  wide-body  Jets— the  747  at  Boeing,  the 
DC- 10  at  McDonnell  Douglas,  and  the  I^ 
1011  at  Lockheed.  Last  year  the  CIA  learned 
while  debriefing  a  defector  that  the  Soviet 
visitors  wore  special  shoes  that  picked  up 
metal  scrape  from  the  factory  floors. 

The  shavings  were  analyzed  in  Moscow 
and  that  enabled  the  Russians  to  acquire 
the  metal  alloys  needed  to  produce  their 
giant  Ilymhln  II-7eT  troop  transport 
planes,  according  to  congressional  sources 
who  have  received  CIA  briefings  on  the 
matter. 

Such  field  trips  are  Just  part  of  an  ambi- 
tious overt  and  covert  Soviet  program  that 
each  year  obtains  some  of  the  most  sophisti- 
cated technology  being  developed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  technology  is  being  used  to  bolster 
Soviet  military  might,  and  congressional, 
administration,  and  private  experts  say  the 
VS.  must  increase  military  spending  to 
counter  Soviet  advances. 

Among  the  examples  of  how  the  Soviets 
acquire  the  latest  American  know-how  at  a 
fraction  of  what  it  costs  the  U.S.: 

Each  year  a  new  batch  of  highly  trained 
Soviet  Scientists,  usually  35  or  older, 
become  "exchange  students"  and  enrolls  in 
t(q>   American   universities   to  study   high 
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technology  subjects.  Dimajred  U.S.  expecta 
note  that,  by  contrast,  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can in  the  exchange  program  studies  "soft" 
cultural  and  historical  topics,  such  as  Soviet 
fairy  talcs  and  Russian  chamber  music. 

The  Russian  Embassy  here  spends  several 
million  dollars  a  year  on  a  standing  order 
for  copies  of  each  of  the  80.000  technical  re- 
ports deposited  at  the  Deputment  of  Com- 
merce's National  Technical  Infoimatlon 
Service. 

Hundreds  of  times  a  year  Soviet  business- 
men negotiate  with  high  technology  Ameri- 
can companies,  ostensibly  offering  deals  in 
which  the  U.S.  may  sell  products  in  the 
U.8.8.R.  once  the  Americans  obtain  re- 
quired export  licenses.  Actually,  such  ex- 
perU  as  FBI  Director  William  Webster 
wam.  the  Soviets  use  the  bargaining  ses- 
sions to  acquire  confidential  business  proc- 
esses. CX>mmerce  Department  spokesmen 
said  that  the  license  applications  shown  to 
Soviets  are  kept  secret  from  the  public  be- 
cause they  often  contain  confidential  infor- 
mation. 

Vasili  L  Khlopyanov  and  Vladimir  Alexan- 
drov,  two  KOB  executives  at  the  Soviet 
trade  consulate  in  San  Francisco,  have  been 
observed  operating  a  program  to  obtain 
products  and  know-how  being  produced  in 
California's  so-called  Silicon  Valley,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Intelligence  sources.  That  Is  a 
major  technology  area.  More  than  a  doaen 
major  diversions  of  the  highest  computer 
technology  have  been  traced  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  from  this  operation.  The  KOB  Is  the 
Soviet  Secret  Police. 

Webster  recently  told  a  group  of  Califor- 
nia businessmen,  "I  think  you  would  be  as- 
tonished by  the  voraciousness  of  the  appe- 
tites of  hostile  intelligence  gatherers." 

Webster  has  issued  similar  warnings  in 
speeches  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  St. 
Louis.  He  told  the  Califomlans.  '"Hostile  in- 
telligence gatherers  have  a  strong  interest 
in  technological  secrets,  especially  about 
computers,  micro-electronics,  fiber  optics. 
and  laseiB." 

He  said  11,000  American  companies 
handle  classified  information  through  gov- 
emmem  contracts.  The  Soviets  have  ob- 
tained much  of  that  data  simply  by  negoti- 
ating with  U.S.  businessmen,  he  said. 

According  to  FBI  reports,  as  many  as 
2,000  of  the  FBI's  7,800  agents  in  the  U.S. 
work  in  oounterintelligenoe  full  time  to  keep 
track  of  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

John  Morrison,  a  spokesman  for  Webster, 
acknowledged  that  the  bureau  almost  never 
makes  an  arrest  in  the  technology  transfer 
area. 

"'We've  had  maybe  one  case  in  five  or  six 
years"  with  arrests,  Morrison  said.  He  cited 
the  arrest  last  year  of  Marc  Andre  De- 
Oeyter.  who  allegedly  tried  to  sell  sensitive 
computer  programs  to  an  undercover  agent. 

A  leading  analyst  of  the  Soviet  effort  to 
acquire  American  technology  is  Dr.  Miles 
Costick,  president  of  the  Institute  on  Stra- 
tegic Trade  here  and  a  close  associate  of  sev- 
eral top  intelligence  adylaera  In  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Costick  has  estimated  that  the  Soviets 
have  obtained  technical  equipment  and 
processes  that  would  have  cost  th«n  more 
than  $100  billion  to  get  without  VA  aid. 

Considered  particularly  significant  is  Cos- 
tick's  analysis  of  how  the  Soviets  |»txluoed 
their  current  generation  of  ballistics  mls- 
sUes  by  patiently  woridng  through  the 
American  system  to  obtain  key  technology. 

Much  of  the  technology  that  went  Into 
the  Soviet  missiles  came  from  universities  in 
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the  Boston  area  and  District  of  Columbia. 
Costick  said.  He  cited  the  case  of  Anatoly 
Kochev  as  one  of  the  more  blatant  exam- 
ples. Costick,  who  gets  much  of  his  informa- 
tion debriefing  Soviet  bloc  defectors,  said 
that  in  the  late  1960s,  Kochev  was  assigned 
to  the  Leningrad  Polytec^mical  Institute  to 
build  a  device  called  an  accelerometer. 

It  measures  changes  in  the  pull  of  gravity 
on  an  airborne  vehicle  and  is  crucial  to  accu- 
rate flight  for  a  guided  missile.  Kochev  was 
in  charge  of  the  accelerometer  project  for 
the  Soviet  missile  program  at  the  time  he 
was  sent  as  an  exchange  student  to  Catholic 
Unlvenlty  here  to  study  accelerometer  con- 
struction. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  U.S.S.R.. 
there  was  a  dramatic  Increase  in  Soviet  mis- 
sile accuracy.  Soon  after  that,  the  Soviet 
Union  successfully  fired  a  multiple-warhead 
missile.  Costick  indicated  that  defectors 
have  told  him  that  the  first  missile  break- 
through came  from  Kochev's  studies  in  the 
UJB. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
drive  to  acquire  U.S.  high  technology  is 
moving  away  from  the  already  successful 
missile  project  to  focus  on  the  American 
missile-cariTing  Trident  submarine  fleet, 
which  still  poses  a  major  threat  to  adversar- 
ies. 

The  big  breakthrough  for  the  Soviets  in 
that  area  has  been  the  acquisition  of  tiny 
electronic  devices  called  array  transform 
processors  from  a  Texas  oil  exploration 
firm. 

These  components,  called  APs,  allow  a 
computer  to  interpret  almost  instanUy  mil- 
lions of  tiny  variations  in  sounds  being 
bounced  off  deeply  buried  geologic  forma- 
tions when  explosives  are  detonated. 

After  the  devices  were  acquired,  through 
GEO  Space  Corp.  of  Houston,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Soviets  were  using  them  for 
computers  to  find  American  submarines  by 
analyzing  tiny  variations  in  sonar  signals, 
not  for  geological  exploration. 

Costick  told  a  Senate  committee:  "I  have 
Interviewed  for  two  days  a  former  Soviet  in- 
telllgence  specialist,  a  geologist  by  profes- 
sion, who  revealed  to  me  that  he  and  Soviet 
Navy  personnel— trained  in  Houston— had 
carried  on  board  Soviet  submarines  .  .  .  AP's 
and  Installed  them  there  next  to  the  ship- 
board computers." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  14. 1981] 

United  States  Acts  Taroilt  To  Halt 

Soviet  SirBoimiG  op  TBcmiOLocrT 

(By  James  Coates) 

Washhictoh.- At  least  twice  last  year 
United  States  officials  moved  only  at  the 
last  minute  to  halt  the  shipment  of  military 
factory  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
spite White  House  orders  to  cut  off  all  such 
transactions. 

On  March  28,  1980,  Commerce  Secretary 
Philip  Klutznick  sent  customs  agents  from 
here  to  New  York  to  embargo  crates  of  avi- 
ation machinery.  Experts  had  found  that 
the  equipment  would  cut  at  least  in  half  the 
overhaul  time  period  for  Soviet  heUcopters. 
MIO  Jets,  and  Tupolev  bombers  in  Afghani- 
stan and  elsewhere. 

New  Yoik  cust<»iis  officials  had  refused  to 
tXxv  the  shipment,  and  the  crates  were  on 
pallets  awaiting  shipment  when  the  agents 
arrived  from  here,  according  to  a  report  pre- 
sented in  1980  to  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  by  Sen.  Jake  Oam  (R., 
Utah). 

On  May  6,  1980,  4V%  months  after  Soviet 
units  swarmed  over  the  Afghanistan  fron- 
tier in  trucks  built  in  the  American-designed 
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and  supplied  Kama  River  plant,  in  Ruaaia. 
Pentagon  agents  finally  forced  the  bureauc- 
racy to  halt  the  shipment  of  a  200-foot-long 
diesel  engine  assembly  line,  which  would 
have  doubled  the  factory's  capacity. 

Experts  studying  the  steady  drain  of 
American  technology  to  the  Soviets  through 
purchases,  theft,  bribery  and  sometimes 
simply  copying  from  voluminous  American 
public  records  note  that  these  two  cases  are 
considered  successful  In  that  the  transfer 
was  stopped. 

Hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  other 
times,  U.8.  technology  has  been  passed  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  at  bargain-basement  rates. 
Some  ext>erts  have  computed  that  It  would 
have  cost  Moscow  roughly  $100  billion  more 
to  acquire  its  current  level  of  technological 
expertise  if  it  had  not  obtained  It  from  the 
West. 

As  a  result,  Oara  and  other  experts  said. 
American  taxpayers  are  confronted  with  a 
staggering  U.S.  defense  budget  of  $189  bil- 
lion this  year  and  more  next  year— much  of 
It  needed  to  combat  Soviet  military  prowess 
acquired  directiy  from  U.S.  sources. 

American  intelligence  organizations  have 
traced  Soviet  acquisitions— from  the  Ryad  I. 
Ryad  n,  and  Ryad  HI  computers  which  are 
virtual  copies  of  the  IBM  380.  370  and  E 
Series,  to  the  Strella  batUefield  missUe.  a 
copy  of  the  U.8.  Red  Eye  weapon. 

From  the  Rolls-Royce  engines  powering 
Soviet  troop  transports  to  the  mills  dating 
from  the  1930s,  designed  by  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  Western  knowhow  is  noted  ev- 
erywhere In  the  Soviet  military  machine. 

Russian  tanks  captured  in  the  1973  Mid- 
east war  were  found  to  be  using  periscopes 
and  other  equipment  manufactured  in  the 
U.S.,  a  Senate  committee  was  told  recently 
by  Pentagon  officials. 

The  Soviet's  ZIL  plant  uses  U.S.  made 
equipment,  which  is  operated  by  teams  of 
American  workers.  There  the  Soviets  pro- 
duce several  types  of  vehicles  including  the 
Red  Army  missile  launchers  that  U.8.  tipy 
satellites  photographed  in  Afghanistan. 

Soviet  and  Warsaw  bloc  defectors  have 
told  American  debriefing  officers  of  numer- 
ous Instances  in  which  the  military  estab- 
lishment directly  acquired  high  technology 
hardware  that  Russian  negotiators  insisted 
they  wanted  for  peaceful  uses. 

Soviet  dissident  Anatoly  Shcharansky  was 
charged  in  a  Russian  court  with  illegally 
telling  Western  Journalists  that  his  country 
had  violated  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
agreements  by  using  American  computers  in 
Its  military  programs. 

Each  year  1,000  Soviet  businessmen  and 
roughly  6.000  visitors  from  Eastern  Europe 
companies  fan  out  across  the  U.S.  to  visit 
corporate  officers  and  discuss  acquiring 
technological  itons  under  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  license. 

FBI  Director  William  Webster  has  warned 
businessmen  to  be  wary,  because  often  these 
business  deals  are  simply  a  ruse  to  visit  fac- 
tories and  obtain  information  through  con- 
versations. 

Such  aggressive  information  gathering  Is 
not  a  Soviet  practice  alone.  U.S.  officials  in 
the  Soviet  Union  make  similar  efforts.  A  top 
Navy  source  told,  for  example,  of  the  time 
UJS.  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  had  his  en- 
gineers design  a  tiny  radiation  sensor  Inside 
a  fountain  pen  so  he  could  carry  it  aboard  a 
Soviet  vessel  on  a  ceremonial  visit  and 
ferret-out  reactor  secrets. 

But  intelligence  community  experts  com- 
plain that  it  is  much  easier  for  Soviet  opera- 
tives to  glean  infwmatioa  in  the  open  U.S. 
society  than  for  Americans  to  work  in  the 
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UABJt  and 
fMcdOB  li  allovwL 

In  tutlmmr  befor*  the  Bwwtf  Govem- 
Afliln  Oomatttoe.  ^^■■■""*''"*  Dc- 
;  oOleiali  ouUtned  wrs  that  Soviet 
tUtett  UMtul  data  dmply  by 
[  vttlilD  the  Amertan  ayitein. 
at  th*  more  etfeettre  w«]r«  la  to  «p- 
vmrnh  aevanl  eonpetlnc  n&  flnaa  and  to 
Mk  tham  to  otitatn  a  Ueeoaa  tram  the  Ooin- 
uMicia  DapvtaMnt  for  exporta  to  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  The  Uoenae  appllcatlona.  which  are 
■hand  vMi  the  SovMa  but  kept  tram  VA 
public  vlev.  often  contain  key  data  about 
the  ptooaai  betaw  aought.  aooonUng  to  teatl- 
Bomr  by  We  HInchom.  a  former  ezp<»t 
chief  at  the  acency. 

Another  way  to  obtain  tnformaUon  1«  to 
apply  for  a  patent.  The  VA  government 
win  tlMO  make  a  aearch  of  other  patents 
and  rapoit  to  the  applicant  certain  details 
of  any  induatrlal  |iiiif»m  similar  to  the  one 
he  wants  to  patent.  Htnchom  said. 

Often,  as  tan  the  case  of  the  aborted 
ICareh.  19M.  shipment  of  aircraft  machin- 
ery, the  tree  enterprise  system  and  federal 
bureaneraey  become  Soviet  allies  In  the 
teehnolocy  drain. 

In  that  caae.  Sermetel.  Inc.  a  mmpany  in 
Umerlek.  Pa.,  aipied  a  contract  to  export  to 
the  Soviet  XTUlon  a  patented  ceramic-metal- 
lic (CBUCXT)  oxide  treatment  proc«es  for 
the  movlnc  parts  of  Jet  torMnea.  The  sale 
meant  mlUlons  to  the  mmpany  and  It  was 
approved  and  licensed  by  the  Commerce  De- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  is  favored,  several  cwngrwsinnal  sources 
acknowledged,  to  head  the  stratecle  trade 
office,  if  one  Is  set  up. 

Brady  told  the  Senate  committee  last 
year  "Administrators  must  recocniae  that 
we  are  engaaed  in  stratecle  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  right  now 
the  SovieU  an  winning  in  their  strategy  of 
lull  and  divide  against  the  Western  econo- 
mies, while  it  is  engaged  at  the  same  time  In 
a  reaource  war  of  economic  attrition  against 
the  West."* 
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Concerned  Department  of  Defoise  offi- 
cials objecied  that  the  sale  would  give  the 
Soviets  not  only  machines  to  treat  their 
planes  for  a  couple  of  years,  as  ortginally  In- 
tended, but  also  the  capability  of  creating 
the  crucial  process  themselves. 

TheCXIUfKT  proceas  coats  the  machines 
with  a  preservative  so  tough  that  engine 
parts  last  several  times  longer  and  overhaul 
time  is  "greatly  reduced."  according  to  a 
report  on  the  sale  written  by  Sen.  Oam. 

WhUe  Pentagon  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment oCfldals  argued  over  national  security, 
Sermetel  crated  tts  equipment  and  sent  it  to 
New  York  for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  took  a  phone  call  from  Zblgniew  Brae- 
linaki.  U.8.  national  security  adviser,  to 
Commerce  Secretary  Klutmick.  to  stop  the 
■hirtMiwt.  Sen.  Oam  recalled. 

The  CBUan*  affair  shows,  according  to 
Oam.  that  even  when  the  UJ3.  tries  to  stop 
the  teehixriacy  drain  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  can  be  conaldfrahlf  diffleulty. 

the  U.S.  Is  an  open  society  and 
efforts  to  stop  technology  acquisi- 
tlon  by  Soviets  often  hurt  businesses  such 
as  Sermetel.  there  are  many  pressures  not 
to  block  these  deals,  even  when  they  prove 
toiitiowirslal.  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cials acknowledge. 

Oam  and  other  Senate  leaders  are  spon- 
soriiw  legislatlwi  to  eatabUsh  an  independ- 
ent Otfloe  of  Strategic  Trade,  without  ties 
to  the  Commeite  Dfpartment. 

The  department,  which  was  created  to  m- 

courage  *■■■' should  not  have  control 

over  the  sensitive  transactions  between  the 
UdS.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  proponents 
argue. 

Lawrence  J.  Brady,  who  directed  the 
export  ottlee  at  the  Commerce  Department 
m  the  carter  acknhilarratlwi.  resigned  last 
year  after  puhUdy  complaining  about  the 
drain  and  questioning  the  administration's 

a  key  adviser  to  the  Reagan 

team  and  Is  now  a  consultant  to 

Commerce  Department  office. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxniois 

Ul  THX  House  or  HSntlSKirTATIVIS 

Wednetday.  AprU  29,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adm. 
James  Bond  Stockdkle.  the  hero  who 
was  held  prisoner  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  who  bravely  with- 
stood physical  and  psychological  tor- 
ture for  7  years,  is  an  American  who 
deserves  our  attention  whenever  he 
speaks  and  whatever  the  topic 

On  October  8,  1980,  Admiral  Stock- 
dale  q>oke  at  the  Hoover  Institution  in 
Stanford.  Calif.,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Debate  Concerning  Our  National 
Policy."  I  have  read  his  speech  and 
find  it  a  brilliant  and  thought-provok- 
ing look  at  the  philosophical  Implica- 
tion of  national  defense  policy.  For 
those  who  think  defense  is  simply  a 
matter  of  "nuts  and  bolts,"  high  tech- 
nology and  computer  analysis.  Admi- 
ral Stockdale's  speech  should  be  an 
eye  opener. 

One  more  word:  Admiral  Stockdale 
will  soon  bec(»ne  a  senior  research 
fellow  at  the  Hoover  Institution.  Join- 
ing such  luminaries  as  Milton  Frled- 
mann  and  Edward  Teller.  It  is  my 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  offer  us 
that  unique  legend  of  scholarly  dis- 
tinction and  military  experience  that 
he  gained  through  sacrifice  and  hero- 
ism. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rbcoro. 
"The  Debate  Concerning  Our  National 
£>efense  Policy"  by  James  Bond  Stock- 
dale,  from  Vital  Speeches.  January  1, 
1981. 
Thx  Dibatx  CoacxBiniMi  Ona  Watioiiai^Dk- 

rwmam  Poucr:  Towaks  Homok  oi  Em- 

CIXIiCT 

(By  James  Bond  Stockdale,  U.S.  Navy,  Vice 
Admiral)* 

Just  twenty  years  ago  this  fall  I  was  a  UJ3. 
Navy  Lieutenant  Commander,  a  fighter 
pilot  Just  off  carrier  duty,  when  I  started 
the  moat  Important  years  of  study  of  my  Uf  e 
here  at  Stanford  and  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion. In  a  rather  loosely  administered  two- 
year  postgraduate  program  that  I'm  sure 
would  alarm  our  guests,  the  Congresslanal 
staffers.  I  was  literally  given  a  blank  check 
by  the  American  government  with  the  only 
requirement  that  I  get  a  Master's  degree 


•Dettvarad  st  tbe  Boorcr  InsUtatloa  DtamCT  for 
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and  take  whatever  eourses  I  thought  appro- 
priate for  a  Naval  officer  In  the  time  re- 
maining. For  me,  that  came  to  about  IM 
quarter  hours,  mostly  In  the  humanities. 
Our  government  never  spent  any  numey 
more  fortuitously.  Within  three  years  of 
leaving  here,  I  had  Iwen  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam,  imprisoned  In  an  old 
ProMrh  dimgeon  In  Hanoi  aixl  was  becom- 
ing the  head-of-govemment  of  a  covertly  or- 
ganised colony  of  American  prisoners  of 
war— such  colony  destined  to  remain 
autonomous  for  nearly  eight  years. 

Mark  Van  Doren  of  Columbia  University 
used  to  tell  his  students  that,  before  pro- 
claiming a  man  educated,  one  should  ask 
himself  this  question  about  him:  Could  he 
re-found  his  dvilliatlon?  The  re-founding  of 
a  dvllimtion  became  my  lot,  and  this  Naval 
Academy  engineer  thanked  Ood  for  those 
twenty-four  months  of  history,  politics  and 
philosophy,  on  this  campus,  under  the  tute- 
lage of  teachers  like  Jack  Bunael.  Peter 
Duignan.  Steve  Jurlka  and  Phil  Rhine- 
lander  here  tonight.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain how  desperately  we  needed  to  re- 
found  our  own  dvilliatlon  In  those  prisons 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  Communist  regime 
put  us  all  In  solitary  confinement  in  an  at- 
tempt to  sever  all  otir  ties  with  each  other 
and  with  our  cultural  heritage.  This  comes 
hard  after  a  few  months,  particularly  a  few 
months  of  Intermittent  torture  and  extor- 
tion. In  fits  of  depression  one  starts  seeing 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  realises  that, 
unless  he  gets  some  structure,  some  ritual, 
some  poetry  into  his  life,  he  is  going  to 
become  an  animal.  In  these  conditions  clan- 
destine encrypted  tap  and  flash  codes  get 
improvised  and  start  linking  Uvea  and 
dreams  together.  Then  comes  the  need  for 
common  practice  in  united  resistance,  and. 
In  due  course,  if  things  are  working  right, 
codified  law  commences  to  emanate  from 
the  senior  prisoner's  ceU.  The  communica- 
tion network  strengthens  the  bonds  of  com- 
radeahlp  as  over  the  months  and  years  a 
body  politic  of  common  customs,  coounon 
loyalties,  common  values  takes  shape.  Isola- 
tion seems  to  have  some  sort  of  a  purifying 
effect  on  the  soul;  as  time  wears  on.  ever 
more  highminded  discourse  flows  from 
hard-worked  memories  which  dredge  up  rec- 
ollections of  the  best  from  the  educational 
background  of  their  owners.  Compassion 
fairly  seeps  through  the  walls  as  the  famil- 
iar tapping  style  and  mindset  of  the  never- 
seen  neighbor  next  door  become  a  substi- 
tute for  family.  Morale  Is  tied  to  the  box 
score  of  the  continuous  battle  of  wits  and 
determination  waged  against  the  prison  sd- 
ministratiiHi.  The  prisoners'  underground, 
under  the  positive  control  of  their  senior,  al- 
ternately plays  for  time,  riots,  and  drives 
the  interrogators  up  the  wall.  Where  else 
could  one  better  prepare  himself  for  leader- 
ship in  such  a  life  than  in  this  Hoover  Insti- 
tution? After  lectures  by  Alexander  Keren- 
sky  and  courses  from  Bob  North  on  com- 
parative Marxist  thought,  I  felt  ten  feet 
tall,  even  when  forced  to  kneel  before  that 
hate  political  cadre.  I  could  look  him  in  the 
eye  and  quietly  tell  him:  "Lenin  didn't  say 
that.  You're  a  devtationist"  (That  was  usu- 
ally a  quick  ai>d  blessed  ticket  iMck  to  my 
cea) 

TUs  week.  I  was  Invited  Iwck  tiere  from 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  to  talk  with  our 
Congressional  staffers  about  the  state  of  na- 
tional defeoK.  I  believe  all  I  read  in  the 
better  Journals:  All  our  military  materiel  in- 
dicators are  down.  The  United  States  Is 
numlier  two  in  the  world  in  conventional 
forces  for  sure  and  in  nuclear  forces  very 
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likely.  The  Department  of  Defense's  so- 
called  "solutions"  to  such  tatfertotltles  are 
more  often  than  not  buried  in  both  high- 
risk  technology  and  In  the  "out  yean"  of 
the  budget.  Neither  hl^  risk  nor  out  yean 
bode  well  for  our  national  anenal.  and  ev- 
erybody knows  it.  Dwindling  forces  and 
false  official  optimism  Inlng  up  that  most 
Important  aspect  of  our  current  dilemma: 
Public  confidence  In  our  defense  establish- 
ment Is  eroding.  Opinion  maken  are  con- 
cluding that  military  and  civilian  plannen 
lack  heart  in  what  they're  doing.  They  say 
that  every  link  in  the  defense  chain— Con- 
gress, Pentagon,  White  House,  civilian  con- 
tractors—aU  seem  to  be  faking  it.  The  fancy 
scenarios  to  which  we  are  treated  are  seen 
all  too  frequently  to  wind  up  as  Just  plain 
smoke.  Of  course,  in  my  last  couple  of  sen- 
tences, I  have  paraphrased  Meg  Oreenf  ield's 
column  in  last  week's  Newsweek. 

As  I  left  Newport,  my  War  College  friends 
advised  me:  "For  Ood's  sake,  don't  go  out 
there  and  regurgitate  a  lot  of  data  that 
every  Congressional  staffer  knows.  Tell 
them  what  you  really  think  victory  or 
defeat,  the  success  or  faflure  of  arms,  ulti- 
mately depends  on."  I  brought  up  Meg's  ref- 
erence to  public  perceptions  of  faking  it,  of 
smoke,  of  lack  of  heart  precisely  because 
forty  yean  In  uniform,  and  particularly 
that  decade  of  war  and  life  behind  enemy 
lines,  have  taught  me  that,  more  than  any 
other  factor,  military  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  moral  sentiment,  the  ethos, 
the  spirit  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

That  sounds  "preachy,"  doesn't  it?  Well, 
I'm  in  good  company.  Napoleon:  "Sentiment 
rules  the  world,  and  he  who  fails  to  take 
that  into  account  can  never  hope  to  lead." 
Pericles,  honoring  the  military  dead  in  his 
famous  funeral  oration:  "...  the  Important 
thing  today  Is  not  to  review  the  details  of 
batUes,  but  to  discuss  the  spirit  with  which 
our  country  faces  blals." 

Can  anybody  produce  evidence  that  In  the 
last  50  yean  the  Amerdan  people  ever 
yielded  up  the  wherewithal  for  winning,  in 
the  aiisence  of  a  grass  rooU  sense  of  special 
value  of  their  sodety.  ita  taisUtutions.  ita  di- 
rection? • 

Let  me  tell  you.  in  a  Communist  country 
at  war.  in  a  Communist  dty  under  siege, 
nothing  takes  precedence  over  public  sup- 
port of  national  policy.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  it's  a  force-fed  system;  Lenin  rigged  it 
that  way.  The  point  was  not  only  that  the 
nightly  sings,  the  bribe-proof  guards,  and 
their  diligent  worit  on  their  patriotic  essays 
seemed  indicative  of  dose  coordination  be- 
tween national  sentiment  and  military 
policy;  it  was  the  feel  of  the  party's  intima- 
cy with  and  influence  over  the  man  on  the 
street.  You  have  to  give  the  old  Bolsheviks 
credit  for  f orehandedness  for  designing  the 
whole  state  system  around  a  party  whose 
primary  Job  it  is  to  track  and  steer  the  con- 
fluence of  public  sentiment  and  policy. 

Midge  Decter  in  a  recent  article  oontiasU 
the  effort  communist  countries  make  to 
monitor  deep-rooted  puldic  sentiment  vis-a- 
vis puldlc  policy  and  the  way  the  United 
States  has  let  the  two  get  more  and  more 
out  of  phase  over  the  past  quarter  century. 
Perhaps  this  la  partly  because  we  have 
become  hooked  on  opinion  polls,  the  statis- 
tics of  those  coarse  measuremenU  man  or 
less  adequate  for  date  on  people's  prefer- 
ences on  particular  iasoea.  Normal  everyday 
opinion  polls.  Midge  says,  are  not  adequate 
for  f envttng  out  deep  moral  sentiment,  that 
ethos  which  Is  lixttvldually  divulged  only 
over  time  and  usually  in  heart  to  heart  asso- 
ciations. The  sentiment  that  oounta  Ues  be- 
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neath  opinions  cm  Issues;  It  Is  too  fine 
grained  for  polls  or  voting  booths.  But  if  it 
is  Ignored  and  kept  Isolated  from  the  light 
of  poUtkal  attention,  it  "...  will  fester  in 
the  nether  regims  where  ideas  circulate  and 
grow  powerful  and  then  become  distorted 
and  poisonous." 

The  classic  modem  example  of  this  was 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  his  gang  of  systems 
analysta'  tone  deafness  and  myopia  at  the 
outset  of  public  disenchantment  with  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  Johnson  government  was 
at  first  insensitive  to  the  disconnect,  aiul 
then  Inept  in  making  an  early  explanation 
of  what  was  going  on.  I  was  in  combat  and 
prison  when  that  "nether  region"  vortex  got 
going  in  America,  but  I  had  a  front  row  seat 
in  North  Vietnam  when  the  communist 
world  started  watching  and  enjoying  our 
leaden'  belated  recognition  of  the  problan 
and  then  their  over-reaction  to  it  If  sponta- 
neous poster  oonstructicm  at  the  private  sol- 
dier levd  can  be  considered  the  ultimate  in- 
dicator of  national  elation,  then  that  winter 
morning  in  1968  when  prison  guards  were 
firing  firecracken  and  displaying  crude 
sketdies  of  a  teary-eyed  McNamara  leaving 
the  Pentagon  for  the  World  Bank  had  to  be 
their  counterpart  of  VJ  Day.  That  was  at 
about  the  time  most  of  the  Democratic 
tiawks  started  becoming  chickens,  (or  chick- 
enhawks?).  I  was  in  leg  irons  in  cell  13,  Alca- 
traz  prison,  when  the  pidgin-English  voice 
on  the  prison  squawk  box  annoimced  the 
appointment  to  office  of  a  certain  defense 
department  undersecretary.  Two  yean 
later,  while  I  was  stiU  in  ceU  13.  still  in  leg 
Irons,  the  same  pidgin-English  voice  an- 
notmced  on  the  same  cell  loudspeaker,  that 
undersecretary's  indignant  rwdgnation— and 
then  went  on  to  read  exoerpta  f  mn  a  book 
of  "confessions"  he  had  already  written  and 
distributed,  describing  his  disillusionment 
wiUithe  war. 

Did  we  in  prison  read  this  public  turmoil 
in  the  way  I'm  sure  the  Vietnamese  thought 
we  would  read  it— as  evidence  of  an  unjust 
war?  Certainly  not.  We  read  it  as  5  yean  of 
inept  national  leadershii>— as  executive  fail- 
ure to  insure  that  the  public  and  the  pcdlcy 
were  in  time.  Sensitivity  to  that  intercon- 
nect comes  naturally  to  a  combat  leader— 
particularly  to  a  prison  leader  who  has  to 
build  and  tend  his  own  infrastructure  of 
support.  James  McGregor  Bums  calls  the 
type  of  leadership  that  Is  always  needed  in 
these  eases,  indeed  needed  In  any  political 
leadership  Job  in  times  of  stress,  "trans- 
forming" ss  opposed  to  "transartinnsl" 
(bargaining  table)  leadenhlp.  Good  leaden 
are  transforming  leaden  who  make  them- 
selves continually  conadous  of  whsit  Is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  their  followers.  They  are 
able  to  do  this  at  a  sensitivity  level  and  with 
a  timeliness  that  permits  them  to  make 
subtle  adjustmenta  to  policy  when  required, 
and  subtle  adjustmenta  to  the  understand- 
ing and  even  mind-set  of  the  man  on  the 
street,  to  match.  Oreat  leaden  can  implant 
highinlnded  needs  in  the  place  of  self-inter- 
ested wanta  in  the  hearta  of  their  people. 

OK.  you  say,  public  sentiment  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  national  power  equation. 
So,  Mr.  Self-Amminted  Expert,  how  do  you 
read  that  deep  seated  American  sentiment 
now?  My  answer  Is  that,  from  talks  on  a 
hundred  college  campuses  and  meetings  at  a 
hundred  community  haDs,  I  think  today's 
Amoican  num  on  the  street  is  frustrated 
by:  (I)  the  belief  that  Amoka  is  weakened 
to  a  point  where  she  Is  no  longer  in  control 
of  her  desUny,  (2)  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
like  this  situation,  and  (3)  the  problem  of 
his  getting  no  satisfaction  from  abstract  de- 
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bates  i>ctween  high-level  politics,  or  from 
the  IndedpheraMe  Jargon  of  the  Pentagon. 
Moreover,  hie  Is  tired  of  wearing  a  hair 
shirt— tired  of  apcdoglzing  tat  America.  He 
Is  willing  to  make  more  patriotic  oommit- 
menta  than  his  political  leaden  feel  they 
dare  ask.  What  I  see  in  him  Is  not  Jingoism: 
It  is  neither  exaggerated  love  of  country  nor 
doctrliuire  hatred  of  the  Russians.  It  Is 
honest  pride  in  a  good  and  decent  society. 
Our  people  feel  good  about  being  In  the  core 
of  that  shrinking  minority  of  people  of  this 
world  who  are  committed  to  free  choice,  to 
the  putting  down  of  tyranny,  to  respect  for 
the  due  process  of  law.  The  restoratitm  of 
American  influence  in  the  world  is  seen  not 
merely  a  material  benefit,  but  as  a  moral 
benefit,  a  good  in  itself. 

Will  the  President  elected  in  1980  be  dis- 
posed to  accommodate  this  sentiment  as  he 
seta  our  national  course?  You  and  I  know 
that  a  change  of  thrust  toward  an  American 
resurgence  in  the  name  of  freedom  would 
require  at  the  very  least  a  loud  and  dear 
public  demand,  no  matter  who  is  President. 
How  coiild  such  a  demand  be  generated? 

With  that  rhetorical  question.  I  could  end 
this  speech  right  now  aiMl  let  the  whole 
thing  stand  as  a  sort  of  ■k^ti»hny  supported 
pep  talk.  I'm  not  going  to  do  that.  Fm  going 
to  take  a  crack  at  that  question  atxtut  what 
it  takes  to  generate  public  demand  for  re- 
surg«it  actiim,  because  I've  tiad  some  perti- 
nent experiences  along  that  line. 

My  experience  had  to  do  with  trying  to 
generate  a  consensus  to  support  a  grand 
escape  attempt  from  a  Hanoi  prison.  Tlie 
parallel  sounds  farfetched,  perhaps,  but 
hang  on;  it  will  dear  up.  Tou  might  first 
ask:  Why  should  generating  escape  support 
be  difficult?  Evoytiody  knows  that  the  pris- 
oner's code  requires  escape  whenever  possi- 
ble and  unanimous  support  of  aO  escape  ef - 
f  orta  It  was  not  until  late— when  we  were 
approaching  our  sixth  or  seventh  year  in 
the  lockup— that  the  ardn'  of  some  for  a  tit 
breakout  had  cooled.  Over  Uw  years,  several 
groups  had.  after  months  of  piMintng  and 
preparation,  made  it  over  the  wall  and  into 
the  Jungle— <mly  to  be  recaptured,  returned, 
and  tortured  for  names  of  ooDaboraton  in 
their  efforts.  In  time,  the  North  Vietnamese 
imposed  camp-wide  rqnisal  actions  follow- 
ing each  escape.  Bones  were  broken.  The 
subject  of  escape  became  an  rmntlnnal 
issue;  to  argue  for  more  escapes,  even  when 
the  way  had  beoi  paved  for  better-than- 
ever  chances  of  success,  was  to  ask  peoide  to 
accept  risks  and  to  pay  costa  In  support  of 
an  idea.  The  escape  idea  Is  a  good  idea,  a 
heroic  idea.  but.  for  the  guy  who  stays 
behind,  as  most  must,  it's  Just  an  abstrac- 
tion about  which  the  question  "What's  tai  it 
for  me?"  has  no  answo'.  What  rm  saying  is 
that  asking  for  a  public  dwnand  for  an 
American  resurgence  In  the  name  of  that 
good  and  heroic  idea  of  human  freedom 
poses  the  same  problem.  You're  asking 
people  to  accept  risks  and  pay  casta  wtien 
their  answer  to  "What's  in  it  for  us?"  is  nec- 
essarily undear. 

Here's  the  way  argumenta  over  "ideas" 
line  up:  Tou  have,  on  the  one  side,  the  sup- 
porten  of  the  heroic  idea— call  them  roman- 
tics or  Irtralists  Tou  have  "rr«^'*g  them 
the  profit  and  loss  guys,  the  bottom-line 
guys,  the  "effld«icy"  worshipers,  the  sys- 
tems analysis,  if  you  wiU.  And  then  in  the 
liackground  you  have  the  silent  saajortty.  or 
should  I  say  tongue4led  majority,  too  proud 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  kh-allsts'  argu- 
menta yet  too  timid  to  lay  their  necks  on 
the  line. 
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How  don  the  detMtte  come  out?  On  which 
aide  doM  the  lUent  -nukjority  throw  iu 
wdtbt?  It  dapendi  on  the  frame  of  refer- 
enoa  within  which  the  arsument  U  conduct- 
ed. If  the  botom-Une  guys,  the  accommoda- 
tora.  are  in  control,  moat  escape  plana  will 
be  acrapped  FeDow  prisoner  John  Drameai 
wrote  a  book  about  hia  Hanoi  escape  plans 
betaw  scrapped  becMiae  the  criteria  for  go/ 
no  |o  waa  aet  by  the  straight-aoundinc. 
"bottom-line"  test:  "Compare  what  we  all 
have  to  gain  with  succeaa  to  what  we  all 
have  to  lose  with  failure." 

WeU.  no  escape  could  ever  go  with  that 
criterion,  with  that  rule  of  evidence.  If  such 
a  test  had  been  the  standard  of  Judgment  of 
the  VA.  Navy  in  1942.  Admiral  Spruance 
would  never  have  engaged  the  Japanese 
fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Midway  and  we  might 
have  lost  World  War  Two.  Of  course.  World 
War  Two  was  fought  before  the  systems  an- 
alyst cult  had  gained  the  upper  hand  and 
iBBpased  such  clamps  on  Inspired  action. 
Draraesl's  book.  Code  of  Honor,  covers  terri- 
tory familiar  to  me  because,  as  you  can 
read.  I  waa  the  leader  of  the  romantics  who 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
All  was  poised  in  readiness  that  March 
morning  in  1971  when  a  faint-hearted  Colo- 
nel pushed  two  years'  worlc  down  the  drain. 

John's  book  is  well  named  because,  as  I 
saw  it.  It  was  in  fact  "honor"  that  was  in  the 
t^*^""*  On  the  other  side  of  the  scale  was  a 
profit/lass  ratio,  a  "What's  in  it  for  us?" 
measurement.  American  resurgence  in  the 
name  of  freedom  is  in  the  same  predicament 
as  is  honor  in  a  "What's  in  it  for  us?"  test. 
Any  idea  is  in  trouble  if  a  group  opposing  it, 
an  "in  group."  is  allowed  to  set  up  the  crite- 
ria which  evidence  supporting  it  must  meet. 

The  issue  of  national  defense  policy 
should  not  be  the  private  property  of  this  or 
that  cult  and  its  particular  definitions  of 
reason  or  Justice.  To  him  who  says  that 
homw.  being  unquantlfiable.  deserves  only  a 
footnote  in  a  rational  solution,  I  can  reply 
that  sanctifying  efficiency,  for  all  its  quanti- 
flaUeneaa.  Is  merely  an  expediency  to  avoid 
fadng  an  Important  obligation,  to  avoid  risk 
and  pain. 

The  outoomea  of  our  most  important  de- 
bates OD  national  defense  policy  depend  pri- 
marily on  the  hiairn  (whether  toward  honor 
or  toward  efficiency,  toward  idealism  or 
toward  accommodation)  of  those  who  con- 
trol the  rules  of  admissibility  of  evidence, 
those  who  set  the  frame  of  reference  into 
which  the  arguments  must  be  hammered. 
It's  obvious  that  I'm  tired  of  being  told  that 
nm*iewtm\  p(dlcy  dedstons  are  to  be  restricted 
to  a  "bottora-Une"  process,  and  that  honor 
and  idealism  have  to  be  checked  at  the  door. 
I  think  that's  wrong  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, and  it's  particularly  wrong  at  this 
point  in  time  if  we  are  to  keep  public  ethos 
and  public  policy  out  of  conflict.  On  issues 
pertalninc  to  national  survival,  we  don't 
have  to  aooept  narrow  rules  of  evidence  set 
by  a  seUsmlng  cult  which  is  at  the  same 
time  tone-deaf  to  public  sentiment.  Trans- 
forming leaders,  not  myopic  managers, 
should  position  the  fulcrum  for  these  argu- 
ments. The  eboioe  is  both  art>itrary  and  im- 
portant. Remember  Archimedes'  lever,  de- 
pending on  where  you  put  the  fulcrum, 
either  side  can  cause  the  world  to  move.* 


SENATE  COlfMi'lTEE  MEETIN08 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
Mxccd  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetlnss  and  hearings  of  Senate 
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committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee—of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoNCRXSSioifAL 
RicoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  30.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
£>aily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

MEETIIfCS  SCHKDULED 

MAY  1 

9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mark  S.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  404,  S.  395,  S. 
858.  and  S.  574,  proposals  to  revise  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws  and  minimize 
the  burden  on  small  and  moderate-size 
estates. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  480.  S.  884.  S.  902.  S.  943,  and  S. 
994  bills  providing  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Appropriations 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
Office  of  Secretary  of  SUte,  and  for 
the  administration  of  foreign  affairs. 
S-148  Capitol 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic   Policy   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  inter- 
national Issues  affecting  the  well-being 
of  children  worldwide. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 

10:00  ajn. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  821,  authorizing 

funds  through  fiscal  year  19M  for  the 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ann  McOiU  Oorsuch.  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 


Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  ProUferatlon.  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  community  energy 
conservation  programs. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
'Judiciary 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  114,  establish- 
ing criteria  for  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  for  Federal  crimes. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  busi- 
ness/management practices  on  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  economy. 

8226  Dlrksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  784. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  the  Department  of  State. 
4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  480,  S.  884,  S.  902,  S.  943.  and  S. 
994,  bills  providing  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

334  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ann  McOlU  Corsuch.  of  Colorado, 
to  t>e  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  4 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  848,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  mU- 
itary  construction  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

212  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 

Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  various  proposals 

directed  at  reducing  tax  disincentives 

for  savings  and  investment,  including 

S.  75,  S.  145,  B.  938,  8.  155.  S.  819.  S. 

142.  S.  330.  S.  493.  S.  141.  and  S.  457. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

'Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  affirma- 
tive action  poUcies.  and  possibly  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.J.  Res.  41.  pro- 
hibiting   the    United    States    or    any 
State  from  making  or  enforcing  any 
law  which  makes  distinctions  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effect  of  rescis- 
sions and  block  grants  on  special  edu- 
cation programs  (Public  Law  94-142). 
4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  scope  of  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

2318  Raybum  BuUding 


10:00 1 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business,  Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
international  tourism. 

235  RnsseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  EMrkaen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  prt^Mised 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1983  for  the  Nuclear 
RegiUatory  Commission. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Foreign  nidations 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  978.  authorizing 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign 

assistance  programs,  focusing  on  ss- 

slstance  to  Latin  America. 

4321  Dlriuen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
supplemental    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1981  for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1962  for  Federal  housing,  commu- 
nity and  economic  development,  and 
related  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  mark  up  of  S.  784,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  for  the  Department  of  State. 

4231  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:30  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  prospective 
nomination  of  John  Hernandez,  of 
New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protectkm 
Agency;  to  be  followed  by  a  business 
meeting,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Ann  li^OiU  Gorsuch,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  and  the  pro- 
spective nomination  of  John  Hernan- 
dez, of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  823.  providing 
for  the  payment  of  losses  inctured  as  a 
result  of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
chemical  Tris  in  certain  fabrics. 

434  RusseU  BuUding 

BCAY5 

9:30  ajn.  ' 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  fbr  fiscal  year  1983  for  Federal 
housing,  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs. 

5302  Dlrksen  BuUding. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportatkm 
Surfaee  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  II.  proposed 
highway  safety  amendments  of  8.  841. 
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authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1M6  for  the  construction  and  MUfety  of 
Federal  highways. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  SmaU  Business 
Adminlstratiim's  size   standards   pro- 
posals. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
^}propriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
O.  Ray  Amett,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish  and  WUd- 
life.  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
foUowed  by  an  EInvironmental  PoUu- 
tion  Subcommittee  business  meeting, 
to  mark  up  S.  738.  making  it  iUegal  to 
import  or  trade  in  Uve  fish  or  wttdlife 
or  animal  products  which  are  taken, 
transported  or  sold  in  violation  of 
State  or  foreign  laws. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  marii  up  proposed 
reconciliations     of     those     programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  Res.  20,  pro- 
viding for  television  and  radio  broad- 
casting of  Senate  Chamber  proceed- 
ings. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Apprcvriations 

IfiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  construction  pro- 
grams. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Forei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meetiiig,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  Federal 
housing,  community  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on  public 
reaction  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion   on    Immigration    and    Refugee 

PoUcy. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Of fksial  Conduct. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
MAY  8 


9:00) 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1224  EHrksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
*Def  ense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  poiAure. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  hMiHwg  indus- 
try and  financial  services  representa- 
tives. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  begin  markup  of  8.  976.  authorUng 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

4221  EHricsen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  799. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983.  and  1984.  for  certain  pubUc 
health  professional  education  and 
nurse  training  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, 8.  800,  auth<»1ztng  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984  for 
health  research  programs.  8.  801. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984  for  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  snd  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organisation, 
and  for  certain  youth  programs  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  158.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

2228  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting  on  poidtng  calendar 
business. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  tlie  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  Iwarings  on  8.  893,  extending 
tar  four  years  the  reorganizatlcm  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Porei^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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for    IntcriMUaoki    Dwrelop- 


8-lM.  OMrttol 
'  and  If  atunl  RcaouroM 

meeUng.  to  oonatder  pendlnc 

9110  Dlrkaen  Bufldtac 

Judktanr 

Ooiatttutton  SuboommlttM 

To  bold  bMrtnga  od  &  5M  and  &  586. 

UDi  ercatinc  a  Mdorml  emuaeot  action 

for  the  vlolattai  of  a  pemn'a  dvil 

rights  under  color  of  State  law  telat- 

tng  to  cooatltutloiial   rights  or  laws 

fwMIng  for  equal  rights  of  dttaena 

or  aU  penoM  wtthln  UjB.  juriadietkm. 

nas  Dlrfcaen  BuOdtag 

Judtdary 

III— Igiatlop  and  Refugee  PoUcy  Subconi- 
Bilttee 
To  continue  Joint  bearings  with  tlie 
House  Suboonimlttce  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  Intonatonal  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary,  on  public 
reaction  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
FoUey. 

3141  Rajrbum  Building 
9:00  pjn. 

INitrtct  of  Onlumhla  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  flacal  year  1M2  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1114  Dirkaen  Building 

MATT 

grOOam. 
Appropriations 
*Def ense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    proposed 
budget  esthnatf  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Defense  ■stablisbment.  receiv- 
ing tesUmony  on  Air  Force  procure- 
ment, research  and  development  pro- 


1333  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  ajn. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  ftaal  year  1963  for  fossil 
programs,    domestic    energy. 
supply  programs,  and  Federal  leasing 
ptdldes.  Department  of  Energy. 

1334  Dirkaen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 

"■»«"»»g  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  rtmitinnm  oversight  hearings  to 
review  maior  hanking  and  consumer 
proteetlan  laws,  focusing  an  thrift  In- 
dustry representatives  and  State  fi- 
nancial Institution  regulattws. 

5303  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

*Handlcapped  Subcommittee 
BuataMSS  mill  111 ig.  to  mark  up  proposed 
aotboriaatlons  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the    developmental    rtimhllltirs    pro- 


4233  Dirkaen  Building 


To  bold  bearliwi  on  &  580.  to  establish 
liiogiam  levds  for  the  SmaO  Business 
Atbninlstratlan  Pottutlon  Control 
Bond  Ouarantee  program. 

4M  Rnasdl  Building 
lOHMi 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
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government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirkaen  BuUding 

■nergy  aiMl  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  910.  proposed 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  Amendments. 

3110  Dirksen  BulkUng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Enviroiunental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorisa- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  programs 
which  fall  under  the  subcommittee's 
legislative   jurisdiction.   Including   re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  consolidate  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  programs. 

357  RusseU  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  55.  S.  58.  S.  57. 
and  S.  58.  bills  providing  for  a  uniform 
election  poll  closing  time,  change  of 
the  day  of  voting,  and  election  night 
media  projections. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

lilUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Air 
Force  construction  programs. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

'Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  foUowed  by  markup 
of  propoaed  supplemental  fimds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

8-136.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
snd  Urban  Development  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies. 

1233  Dlricsen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judldary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  law  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judldary.  on 
public  reaction  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  final  report  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  fiuther 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Of fldal  Conduce 

6336  Dirksen  BuUding 


April  29, 1981 


Apnl  29, 1981 


MATS 

9:90  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  export  administra- 
tion and  International  affairs  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  the 
Trearary. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  630.  relating  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  Incentive 
stock  options,  S.  703.  to  aUow  an 
income  deduction  for  certain  motor 
carrier  operating  authorities,  and  S. 
738,  to  benefit  the  Port  Authority  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  permitting  certain 
advance  refunding  Issues  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  qualify  under  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  755. 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71.  approving  the  Constitution 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1983  for  the  Water  Resources 
CouncU.  and  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consolidate  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  snd  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  707  and  S.  998. 
bills   providing   alternative   financing 
mechanisms  to  fund  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

MATH 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  [lending 
calendar  business, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
*Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  recondll- 
atlcms  of  higher  education  programs. 
4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 


5303  Dirkaen  BuUding 


tevlronmgnt  and  Public  Works 
BuataMSS  meettng.  to  eonalder  pending 
calendar  builneas. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

'  MAT  13 

9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislations  authorising  funds  for  i»e- 
venttve  health  block  grants,  health 
services  block  grants,  hattdlcapped 
programs  block  grants,  and  emergoicy 
hardship  aaslstaiioe  programs. 

I  4333  Dtateen  BuUding 

9:30  ajn.       I 
AppropriatlOHS 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  an  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
««^ijyTy1ar  business. 

I  31 10  Dirksen  BuUding 

3:00  pjn.       I 
Appropriations 

Foreiim  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain 
international  security  ssslstaixx  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-136.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

I  457  RusseU  BuUding 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcnn- 
mlttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1983  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
GaUery  of  Art.  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1334  Dta-ksen  BuUding 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  755, 
authorlBing  funds  for  flscal  year  1983 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs,  and  propoaed  leglslstkm 
authorising  funds  for  adoleacent  preg- 
nancy programa,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  ACTION,  and  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  ajn.        I 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
esUmatcs  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense  Establishmait,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  FiHve  manpower  and  Re- 
serve programs. 

1333  Dirksen  BuUding 
9-.30ajn. 
Banking,  Houstaig.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversl^t  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators. 
6303  Dtatsen  BuUding 
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Ooveramental  Affairs 
Federal  Expenditures,  Research  and 
Rules  Suboommittee 
TO  bold  hearings  on  S.  30.  requiring 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  taiterest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue,  and  related  measures  intend- 
ed to  iminwe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's biU  payment  performance. 

5110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Suboommittee  on   Investiga- 
tioos 
TO  bold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
fraud  and  abuse  activities  within  cer- 
tain home  health  care  serrioes. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 

•Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  881,  proposed 
SmaU  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act. 

434  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction 
proposals  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

2331  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  International  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirtcsen  BuUding 

MAT  14 

9:00ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Suboommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  flacal  year  1082  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dbksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
OvU  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  SuboMnmittee 
To  h(dd  hearings  on  proposed  cost  of 
Uving  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees in  foreign  lands. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  major  hanking  and  omisumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  financial  In- 
dustry representatives. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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10:00  ajn. 
Apimipriations 

District  of  COMmbla  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
esttanates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuOdIng 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  In  the  administration's 
program  tar  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
TO  hold  hearings  on  peixling  iKimina- 
tions. 

3303  Dtaksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
^>propriations 

Foreign  OperaUons  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  iMvposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  fmvign 
(qjeratfam  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  ctmgressional  and  puMlc  wlt- 


S-ia6.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investlga- 
ttois 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  al- 
leged fraud  and  abuae  activities  within 
certain  home  health  care  sorioes. 

9903  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisitMis  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdtaig 

MAT  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  DiriEsen  BuUding 


MAY  18 
8:(Wajn. 
Appropriations 
Defoise  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testl- 
m«my  on  Air  Force  operations  and 
maintenance  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  wmsntner  protec- 
tion laws,  f ocustaig  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  eonsumo-  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5903  Dliksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations     of     those    programs 
whldi  faU  under  the  committee's  legls- 
laUve  jurisdiction. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
lOKWajn. 
EnviitMunent  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reoondliations    of     those 
which  fsU  under  the  committee's  I 
lative  Jurisdlctloo.  and  otho-  pending 
calendar  buslneaB. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
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•-.Majn. 
TO 


MAT  19 

Hoorinc.  UMi  Drten  Affaln 

OT«niCht    bMrinci    to 


piolMtlan  IKW.  fociMlnc  on  former 
thrift  tnduitry  reculAton  and  ocade- 


S9M  Dirksen  BuUdIng 

Labor  and  Buman  ReaooroM 

nirtiMWi  meettnc.  to  continue  markup 

of  iM'opoaed  recanriMatlona  of  thoae 

procraow  whl^  fall  under  the  com- 

mtttoe'i  letWathre  Jurtidletion. 

4asa  Dlrkaoi  BuikUnc 
10:00  ajn. 
ApproiMlationa 

Dtatrlet  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearlncB  on  propoaed  budcet 
eattmatea  tar  flacal  year  1082  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


1114  Dirkaen  Building 

^  and  Natural  Reaources 

To  hold  hearlnga  on  standby  oQ  ctm- 

trola. 

3110  Dirkaen  Building 

bivlronment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  those 
IHOgrams  which  fall  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction,  and 
Othw  pwy**"!  '^^"nArnr  hualneas. 

4200  Dirkaen  Building 


To  resume  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirkaen  Building 

MAT  20 

0-JOajn. 
Appropriatiitng 

•HUD-Indmendent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea  for  flacal  year  1M2  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 

aovemmmtal  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  ov«rsight  hearings  to  review  the 
special  prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Oovonment  Act. 

4200  Dirkaen  BuUdlng 

lOMlajn. 

r  and  Natural  Reaources 

meeting,  to  cmisider  pending 


3110  Dirkaen  Building 


TO  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion propoaala  in  the  administration's 
pracram  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

OovemBaental  Affairs 
To  reaume  bearings  cm  8.  10,  providing 
for  creation  of  a  CommisBian  to  design 
a  blueprint  for  improving  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  intergovernmen- 
tal lyston. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  21 

9-JHmjn. 
Appropriations 

■HDD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
TO    continue    hearings    <m    proposed 
bodcet  estimatirs  fur  fiacal  year  1082 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  the  Department  of  Houainc  and 
Urban  Developmant.  and  the  Neifh- 
borhood  Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuOdlng 
lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

Diatrlet  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimatea  for  flacal  year  1082  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirkaen  Building 

nivironment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
propoaed  reconciliations  of  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
titm  proposala  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

MAT  23 

9:30  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  reaume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special  proaecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Govenunent  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE  1 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
defenae  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overaU  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirkaen  BuUding 

JX7NE2 

9:30  am. 
Appropriations 

*HX7D-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timatea for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
inaure  the  proper  administration  and 
enf(»cement  of  the  Farm  Latwr  Con- 
tractor RegisU«tion  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE3 

9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subccxnmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
eatimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
aefenae  eatabliahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programa  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirkaen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Farm  Labor 
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Contractor  Regiatratton  Act.  and  to 
hold  bearinga  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  wralter"  aiMl  to 
inaure  the  proper  adminiatratioi  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  lAbor  Con- 
tractor Regiatiratlon  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE4 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982 
for  the  defenae  eatabliahment.  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programa  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE8 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defenae  eatabliahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defenae    intelligeiice    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
ccmunittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

2232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 

9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  eatabliahment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  q>ecial  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  ccmtinue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor   Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  11 

8:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcmnmittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establiahment.  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  16 
lOKW  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  reaune  hearinga  on  propoaed  legiala- 
tion   to  conaolidate   elementary   and 
secondary  educational  programa. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  17 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea 
Education  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TO  omtinue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
latitm  to  conaolidate  elementary  and 
seomdary  educational  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

CANCELLA'nONS 

APRIL  30 
2HMpjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
■Federal    Expenditures.    Research,    and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  identify 
current  problems  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  systems. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


7889 

MAT  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviati<m  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversi^t  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  CivU  Anonautics  Board. 

6228  Dirkaen  BuUding 


MATT 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 
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Tbm  Owite  met  at  11  ftjn.,  on  the  ex- 
plntton  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  bgr  the  Honorable  Txd  dnvns,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 


AFPOnmCENT  OP  ACnNQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  tram  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TBuaMom) . 

•nie  leclslattre  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 


WaiHtHtUim.  D.C..  AprU  30,  IMl. 
To  th«  Senate: 

Undar  tbe  provUtona  of  rule  I.  Mctlon  3.  of 
tb*  Standing  Rule*  of  tlM  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Tsd  SnTKits.  a  Sen- 
ator fram  the  state  of  Alarta.  to  perform  the 
dutlea  of  tbe  Chair. 

SiaoM  THuaKoan, 
freeUtient  pro  tent  pore. 

Mr.  STEVENS  thereupon  assiuned  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


(Uglataiioe  day  of  Monday.  AprU  27.  l»gl) 

ANNUAL  RBORT  ON  DEVELOP- 
MENTS UNDER  THE  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUC7IB  TTIADE  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS— PM  49 

Uhder  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  M.  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  Aivil  30,  1981.  reoelyed 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uhlted  Stetes,  together  with 
an  accompanying  report;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  State*: 
In  accordance  with  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (PubUc  Law 
89-283),  I  transmit  herewith  the  four- 
te«ith  annual  report  relating  to  develop- 
ments during  1979.  The  period  covered 
by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of  office. 
Ronald  Riagam. 
Ths  Whrb  House.  Aprii  JO,  1981. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  MONDAY, 
MAY  4.  1981 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wlU  now  stand  in  recess  until 
Monday,  May  4.  1981,  at  11  ajn. 

Thereupon,  at  11:01  ajn.,  the  Senate 
recessed,  under  the  order  of  Wednesday, 
AprU  29, 1981.  untU  Monday,  May  4, 1981. 
at  11  am. 


ANNUAL  REPC»IT  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
INQ— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DBltT  RECEIVED  DURING  RE- 
CESS—PM  48 

Uhder  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  AprU  29.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Senate,  on  AprU  30.  1981.  re- 
eived  the  foUowlng  message  from  trt 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report:  which 
was  referieU  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  the  PubUc  Tde- 
commimlcatlooa  Financing  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-587) ,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  Annual  Heptxt  of  the  CcxiToration 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  The  p«1od  covered  by  the  report 
precedes  my  term  of  c^ce. 

Ronald  Rxacan. 
TEB  WBxn  House.  April  30.  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
COUNCIL  ON  AGING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESroENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RBCBS8-^>M  50 

Under  the  authcHlty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  AprU  29,  1981.  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Senate,  on  April  30.  1981.  received 
the  f oUowing  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  an 
accompanying  repcMt;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Secticm  205(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (PubUc 
Law  93-29) ,  I  transmit  herewith  the  An- 
nual Report  for  1980  of  the  Federal 
CouncU  on  Aging.  The  period  covered 
by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of  office. 
RoRAio  Reagah. 
The  Whitb  House,  April  30,  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATTON  ON  AGING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  RECESS— PM  51 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  AprU  29.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  AprU  30,  1981, 
received  the  foUowlng  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  208  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3018), 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1980  of  the  Admlnistra- 
Uon  OD  Aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  The  period 


covered  by  the  report  precedes  my  term 
of  office. 

RoirALS  Reaoah. 
The  WbiTB  House,  AprU  30.  1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UNTnED 
STATES-JAPAN  COOPERATIVE 

MEDICAL     SCimiCE     PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE  mOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

rex:eived     during     recess — 

PM  52 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  AprU  29,  1981,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  AprU  30,  1981,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  an  accompanying  report;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources: 

7o  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of 
the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (PubUc  Law  86-610),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  13th  Annual  Report  of  the 
US.-Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Sci- 
ence Program  tor  Calendar  Year  1980. 
This  report  was  prepared  prior  to  my 
Admlnl8tratl(»i. 

RONALO  Reaoah. 
The  White  House,  April  30.  1981. 


E3ECTTTTVE  AND  OTHER 
CX)MMUNICATTONS 

The  foUowlng  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

BC-070.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Aaslstcmce  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
poeed  letter  of  offer  to  Korea  for  defense 
articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  t38 
million;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-071.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  uniform 
allowances  and  advanced  pay  for  members 
of  tbe  Armed  Forces  health  profeeslons 
scholarship  program;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

BC-073.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  study 
with  respect  to  converting  the  commlaaary 
shelf-stocking  function  at  McOulre  Air 
Force  Base,  HJ.,  and  the  decision  that  per- 
formance under  contract  Is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-973.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  aS7S 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  efficient  disposal  of  lost,  abandoned  or 


•  This  *%allct"  symbol  identifies  ttttemena  or  inserdooi  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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,,nHr'""^  personal  property  that  ooniM  Into 
the  eiMtody  or  control  of  military  depart- 
ments; to  tbe  Committee  on  Arnwd  Servlcea. 

EC-e74.  A  communication  from  tbe  Direc- 
tor of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agen- 
cy, transmitting,  punuant  to  law,  a  retort  on 
the  Department  of  tbe  Navy'k  propoeed  let- 
ter of  offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  ooet  In  excess  of  935  million:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

EC-975.  A  fnmmMnt~t<i'"  from  the  Acting 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower, 
Reserve  AffaUv,  and  LoglaUcs) ,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  tbe  final  environmental  Im- 
pact statement  on  distribution  and  use  of 
federal  surplus  property  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes. 

ltC-S76.  A  communication  fram  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  amend  section  4340 
(a)  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtea  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  companies  of  tbe  Corpe  of  Cadets 
at  the  VS.  Military  Academy  may  be  com- 
manded by  commissioned  officers  of  tbe 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corpe;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

EC-077.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal D^uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(liOglstlcs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  proposed  plan  to  study  tbe  con- 
version from  In-house  operation  to  commer- 
cial contract  of  the  Defense  Metropolitan 
Area  Telephone  System  In  the  Norfolk  area; 
to  trie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-078.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  section  313  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
noncltlzen  medical  and  dental  officers  in  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-vn.  A  communication  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  progress  on 
the  ELF  communications  system  for  com- 
mand and  control  of  submarines;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-OSO.  A  eommimlcatlon  from  tbe  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics) .  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report,  an  airport  master 
plan,  and  facility  marketing  study  for  the 
former  Rlcbards-Oebaur  Air  roroe  Base,  Mo.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtea  Courts.  transmlUlng.  pursu- 
ant to  taw,  the  section  of  the  report  of  the 
Director  on  applications  for  delays  of  notice 
and  cvstomer  chaUenges  under  provisions  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978- 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  HouslnK,  and 
Urban  Affalra  *        ^^ 

BC-982.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  9  of 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

BC-983.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  punuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  research  studies  on  salmon 
stocks  and  the  problems  of  incidental  take 
or  marine  mammaU  in  the  Japaneee  High 
seas  Salmon  Fishery;  to  the  Committee  on 

rS.^1**'  ***»«*•  «»<»  TransporUUon. 

BC-98t.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tnteretate  Commerce  Commie- 
Mon.  transmlttlwT.  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
quest for  an  extension  of  the  time  period 
ror  rendering  a  decision  in  certain  cases  be- 


fore tbe  Commission;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-OSS.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator-designate of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  taw,  a  semiannual  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Civil  Avtatlon  Security  Program; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

EC-086.  A  communication  from  tbe  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw, 
a  report  on  the  average  niunber  of  paseen- 
gers  on  board  and  the  on-time  performance 
of  each  train  operated  by  tlie  Corporation 
for  the  month  of  February  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

BC-0S7.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw. 
a  report  on  the  total  Itemized  revenues  and 
expenses  of  each  train  operated  by  tbe  Cor- 
poration for  the  month  of  February  1081; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-088.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  taw.  the  annual  report  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  authority  granted  to  designate  and 
rent  Inadequate  quarters,  lease  housing,  and 
hire  quarters:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-089.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  a  report  en- 
titled "Interior's  Report  of  Shut-In  or  Flar- 
ing Wells  Unnecessary,  But  Oversight  Should 
Continue";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natival  Resources. 

EC-000.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Park  Foundation,  the  1080  annual 
report  of  the  National  Park  Foundation;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BC-oei.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  oi 
sales  of  refined  petroleum  products  and 
sales  of  retail  gasoline  for  January  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BC-002.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursiumt  to  taw,  no- 
tices of  meetings  retated  to  the  International 
Energy  Program:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-003.  A  communication  from  the  Actln;; 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  a  re- 
port on  meetings  retated  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-004.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  Anthracite 
Mine  Water  Control  and  Mine  Sealing  and 
Filling  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-99S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
taw,  the  annual  report  of  the  Bonnei^llle 
Power  Administration;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuxes. 

EC-09e.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legistatlon  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
formln?  arts  functions  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 


BC-007.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  the 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  title 
I  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973  for  calendar  year 
19 19;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-e08.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary ctf  Health  and  Human  Servloee.  traaa- 
m^iclng.  pursuant  to  taw.  a  report  on  State 
medicaid  program  compliance  with  section 
100(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-009.  A  communication  from  tbe  Deputy 
United  SUtee  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  taw,  tbe  biannual  re- 
port on  tbe  operation  and  effect  of  tbe  Sugar 
Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-IOOO.  A  commtmicatlon  from  tbe 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting, pursiumt  to  taw,  notification  of  the 
increase  In  duty  on  ethyl  aloobcri  Imported 
for  fuel  use  Into  the  United  SUtes;  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

BC-1001.  A  communication  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legistatlon  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  international  affairs  functions 
ot  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal 
years  1083  and  1083:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1003.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
President  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  ^nniini  Development  rqMrt  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporatkm  for  fis- 
cal year  1080;  to  tbe  Cmnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

BC-1003.  A  communication  from  the  Aa- 
statant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affalra. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  a  report  on 
IntematiMial  agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  Into  by  tbe  United  States  In  tbe 
sixty  day  period  prior  to  April  38.  1081;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1004.  A  commnnleatltm  from  tbe  Aa- 
Elstant  Legal  Adviser  fcv  Treaty  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw.  a  report  on 
International  agreements,  other  than  treattea. 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States  in  tbe  sizty 
day  period  prior  to  AprU  13.  1081;  to  tbe 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Fordgn  Relations. 

EC-1005.  A  communication  from  the  Bsee- 
utive  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
taw.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for 
the  FDIC  for  Implementing  the  Privacy  Act; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmental  Affatia. 

EC-1006.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe 
Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  tbe  Au- 
thority luider  the  Government  in  tlie  Sun- 
shine Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

BC-1007.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  taw. 
legislation  adopted  by  the  Council  on  March 
34,  lOBI;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-I008.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to 
taw,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for 
the  Department  for  Implonentlng  the  Pri- 
vacy Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ntental  Affairs. 

EC-1000.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Govern  mental  Affairs. 
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■0-1010.  A  oommunlcfttlon  from  tbe 
Cbalrwomaa  of  th«  Kant  SjBtema  ProtacUon 
BoMtf.  tiMiainltUng,  punuAnt  to  l*w,  tba 
^ri*"—'  raport  of  the  BomrI  under  tb*  Oov- 
•nunnt  in  tb«  Bunahlna  Act  for  c*l«n(Ur 
ymt  1800;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affklrs. 

■C-1011.  A  communlcaUoD  from  the 
GiMliinan  of  tb«  Ooundl  of  the  Olatrlct  of 
OolombU,  traoamlttlng.  purauant  to  law, 
latlalatlnn  adoptad  by  ttia  Council  on  April 
T,  lOU:  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Qovemiaental 
Affalia. 

■O-lOia.  A  ooaununlcatlon  from  tba 
Cbatrman  of  tba  Council  of  tba  Dlatrlct  of 
nftiiimM*^  tranamlttlnc,  purauant  to  law, 
lagWatlon  adopted  by  tba  OouncU  on  April 
7,  IWl;  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  OoTammental 
ASain. 

■0-lOlS.  A  communication  from  tba 
Cbalnnaa  of  tbe  Council  of  the  Dlatrlct  of 
OOInmbla,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
latlalatton  adopted  by  tbe  OouncU  on  April 
7,  lOSl;  to  tba  Committee  on  OoTammental 


■C-1014.  A  communication  from  tba 
Cbalrmaa  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlaalnn,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law.  tba 
annual  raport  of  the  Commission  under  the 
Oovemment  in  tbe  Sunshine  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  IMD;  to  the  Committee  on  OoTem- 
mental  Affairs. 

■0-1016.  A  communication  fKm  tba 
Chairman  of  tbe  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
laclatotloa  adopted  by  the  CouncU  on  AprU 
7.  IMl;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Gk>Temmental 
Affairs. 

■C-1010.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  OouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
laglalatlon  adopted  by  the  Council  on 
April  7,  igsi:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Afllalrs. 

BC-1017.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  IntergoTemmental  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970.  as  amended:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

■0-lOlS.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annua]  report 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1960: 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■O-IOIO.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  CItU  AeronauUcs  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  of  tba  Board  under  the  Oovemment 
In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1981; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■0-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
Corps  of  Bnglneers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
raport  at  tba  Commission  under  the  OoTem- 
ment  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
IMO:  to  tbe  Oommlttaa  on  Ooremmental 
Affaln. 

■0-1021.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  trans- 
mitting, poratiant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
matching  system  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs. 

■C-lOaa.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  VS.  Commission  on  CItU 
Bights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
ai^ual  report  of  tbe  Commlsalan  tinder 
\M  Ooremment  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
««^  year  lOSO:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooremmental  Affairs. 

■D-IOW.     A    communlcaUon    from    tbe 


Chairman  of  tbe  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  tbe  annual  report  of  the  Board  under 
the  Qovernment  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  198U:  to  tue  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs. 

KC-1024.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  UB.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  tbe  Commission  un- 
der the  Oovernment  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs. 

■0-1036.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  the  reports  transmitted  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  the  month  of  March 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1038.  A  communication  from  tbe  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6619  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  crediting  amounts 
received  for  certain  reserve  or  national  guard 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  financial 
statements  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  for  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

BC-1038.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  s  report  on  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  records  for  the  Depsu-tment  of  Justice 
for  Implementing  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Su- 
pervisory Copyright  Information  Specialist. 
Copyright  Office  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tbe  Office's 
annual  Freedom  of  Information  Report  for 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer.  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
Agency  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-103I.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  findings  of  the 
Coiut  In  tbe  case  of  Viola  J.  Stewart,  et  al.  v. 
The  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1033.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  public 
defenders  to  certify  payment  of  defense  wit- 
ness fees  In  Federal  criminal  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

BC-1033.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  \SS.  Railway  AaaocUtlon. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  As- 
sociation's annual  report  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1034.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  tbe  UB. 
Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoead 
legislation  to  update  and  Improve  the 
Implementation  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1036.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.8. 
Courts,  transmitting  a  report  on  appllc*- 
tlons  for  court  ordara  to  permit  wlratapa 


during  1080;  to  the  Committee  on  tba  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-I030.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralisation Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  orders  entered  In  3,838  cases 
in  which  authority  was  exercised  under  sec- 
tion 313(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-1037.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  ^n*! 
Naturalization  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  reports  on  3.836  visa  petitions  ac- 
corded third  and  sixth  preference;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1038.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting notice  that  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
PubUc  Health  Service  will  be  late;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resouroea. 

EC- 1039.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Sallle  Mae  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
Association;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resourcea. 

EC-1040.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relative 
to  emergency  medical  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Reeources. 

BC-1041.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  EducaUon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  consolida- 
tion of  44  existing  education  programs:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1043.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Older  Americana  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1043.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Heart,  Lung, 
and  Blood  Institute;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1044.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  an  economic 
analysis  of  due-on-sale  clauses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BC-1046.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "Energy  and  Emergency  Assistance 
Block  Grant  Act";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1046.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1890  and  the  Nelson  Amendment  of 
1007;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resotirces. 

BC-1047.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  for  Bm- 
plojrment  Policy,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1048.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  nursuant  to  law.  vol.  11 
of  the  Administration's  1980  annual  report: 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-1040.  A  oommunlcatlcHi  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  funds  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  to  provide  payments  for  care 
in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Medical  Center;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
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■O-1060.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcaa  trana- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  lagUlatlon  to 
nHf^  out  certain  Federal  financial  support 
5  health  malnt«imnca  organlMUons 
(HMO's):  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroes. 

BC-1061.  A  communication  from  tba  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  rrtlavlng  ttie  secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  tbe  responsibility  of 
recommending  areas  to  Congreaa  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Park  Syatem:  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Reeources. 

EC-1062.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  authorising  ai^roprla- 
ttons  tat  title  HI  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuarlea  Act  of  1073;  to  tbe 
committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-1063.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Deputy  ASBiatant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
AdmlniatraUon  tiansmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  extraordinary  contractual 
actions  to  facilitate  the  national  defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-1064.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1074;  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1066.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  transmitting  a  draft  «rf 
proposed  legislation  to  permit  delayed  active 
duty  training  for  certain  persons  enlisting  In 
tbe  Reserve  or  National  Guard;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


I 
PETITIONS  AND  MEaiORIAUS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  telle  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-66.  A  petition  from  a  cltlaen  of 
Jullun.  California,  responding  to  a  privately 
circulated  petition  related  to  national  de- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-fl6.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  South 
Laguna,  California,  favoring  congressional 
cooi>eratlon  with  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  strengthen  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

POM-67.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Sun 
City,  Arizona,  favoring  congressional  cooper- 
ation with  tbe  efforts  of  the  Reagan  Adndn- 
istratlon  In  strengthening  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlaes. 

POM-68.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina; 

to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 

Transportation: 

"RcsoLimow  31 — Hotrss  Jonrr  BcsOLtnioir 

4S0 

"A  Joint  reaolutlon  nrglag  tbe  United 
States  Congress  to  allow  the  Statea  flexibil- 
ity In  the  use  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 

"Whereas,  the  State's  continued  popula- 
tion and  economic  growth,  and  the  desirabil- 
ity of  continuing  to  attract  new  Industry  to 
raise  tbe  standard  of  living  of  North  Caro- 
lina's citizens  makes  it  imoerative  that  the 
State's  good  highway  sjrstem  be  preserved; 
and 

"Whereas,  higher  gasoline  prices  and  boy- 
cotts have,  since  October  1973.  reduced  gaso- 
line tax  collections  In  North  Carolina  far  be- 
low tbe  amount  that  would  have  been  col- 


lected based  on  the  pre-1973  growth  trend 
of  seven  and  one-hslf  percent  (1J6%)  per 
year;  and    . 

"Wbereai,  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  costs,  particularly  for  materials 
that  are  petroleum-baaed,  are  Increasing  at 
a  rate  of  mora  than  twenty  percent  (30%) 
per  year;  and 

"Whereas,  severe  winter  weather  during  tbe 
last  few  yean  has  catised  extensive  damage 
to  many  roads  m  our  State:  and 

"Whereas,  these  conditions  have  precipi- 
tated a  crisis  in  State  and  local  funding  of 
highways  In  North  Carolina;  and 

"Whereas,  because  of  this  crisis  North 
Carolina  will  be  unable  to  protect  its  exist- 
ing highway  system  through  maintenance 
activities  and  will  be  unable  to  match  fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State :  and 

"Wbneas,  all  states  in  the  United  States 
are  facing  the  same  basic  highway  funding 
crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1918  the  federal  govern- 
ment baa  taken  a  strong  partnership  role 
with  tbe  states  In  planning  the  development 
of  tbe  nation's  highway  system  and  has  pro- 
vided a  large  share  of  the  funding  of  this 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1970  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment has  been  providing  seventy  percent 
(70%)  to  seventy-five  percent  (75%)  fed- 
eral funding  for  construction  of  improve- 
ments to  the  Federal -Aid  Primary  System 
and  Federal-Aid  Secondary  System;  and 

"Whereas,  federal-aid  highway  legislation 
prior  to  1978  required  the  statea  to  use  tbe 
federal  aid  solely  for  new  construction,  with 
maintenance  remaining  a  State  responsl- 
bUlty;  and 

"Wbereaa,  tbe  Surface  Tranq>ortatlon  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  required  that  30  per- 
cent (20%)  of  the  aid  for  fiscal  yean  1979 
through  1983  be  expanded  for  "3-R"  pur- 
poaea  (resurfacing,  restoration,  and  rehabili- 
tation); and 

"Whereas,  reduced  driving  resulting  from 
tbe  public's  conservation  effort  requires  fed- 
eral and  state  lawmakers  to  reassess  tbe  need 
to  appropriate  more  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction; and 

"Whereas,  tbe  Reagan  Administration  la 
considering  a  proposal  to  raise  tbe  federal 
gasoline  tax;  to  aUow  states  to  use  that  addi- 
tional tax,  and  to  allow  the  states  flexlbUlty 
In  redirecting  the  use  of  federal  aid  from 
tbe  construction  of  new  highways  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  existing  roads  and  bridges: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  reeolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"SBcnoif  1.  The  General  Aaaembly  of  North 
Carolina  tirges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  to  amend  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1078  to  give  states  receiving 
federal-aid  highway  funds  tbe  neceeaary 
ONdbUlty  to  use  these  funds  for  highway 
maintenance  and  other  nonconstructlon  fed- 
eral-aid highway  needs  that  tbe  Governor 
and  legislature  of  each  state  feels  are  most 
Important. 

"Sac.  a.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  directed 
to  aend  copies  of  this  resolution  to  tbe 
Speaker  of  tbe  United  States  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentetlves,  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  members  of  our  State's 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congreaa  in 
order  that  they  may  be  apprlaed  of  tbe  sense 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

"Sac.  3  This  resolution  is  effective  upon 
ratification. 

"In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratlfled,  this  tbe  14th  day  of  AprU, 
1081." 

POM-09.  A  concturent  resolution  adopted 
by  tbe  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Utah;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


Ootrcrmanrr  BaoLonow 


"Be  it  retolved  by  ths  Legislature  of  tH» 
State  0/  Utah,  the  Ooventor  concurring 
therein: 

"Wbereaa,  predatory  animal  control  la  nec- 
essary on  aU  land  In  order  to  achieve  proper 
Uveatock,  wildlife,  and  land  management; 

"Whereas,  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah  recognizes  that  It  Is  necessary  to  con- 
trol predators  that  tbe  carriers  of  Infectious 
rtlweawes  such  as  rablea; 

"Whereas,  tbe  sheep  and  cattle  industries 
In  Utah,  as  weU  as  wildlife  In  general,  are 
stifferlng  heavy  loases  from  predators; 

"Wbereaa,  the  use  of  toxlcanta  for  preda- 
tory animal  control  has  been  banned 
throughout  the  United  States; 

"Whereas,  those  who  have  banned  the  uae 
of  toxicants  do  not  fuUy  appreciate  tbe  ex- 
tent of  predator  damage  and  tbe  ineffective- 
ness of  non-lethal,  non-capture  mi^bods.  or 
the  Importance  of  tbe  Uveatock  Indo^iy, 
now  and  In  the  futtire.  In  meeting  tbe  mo- 
tion's food,  fiber,  and  energy  conservation 
needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  elimination  of  further  re- 
search on  safe  toxlcanta  is  imtlmely,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  preliminary  United 
Statea  Department  of  Interior  research  In- 
dicating that  toxicant  1080  can  be  used  In  a 
selective  and  envlronmentaUy  acceptable 
manner  without  aecondary  poisoning. 

"Now.  THEBErCMtE,  BE  'T  RESOLVED, 
That  the  General  Seaslon  of  tbe  44tb  Legla- 
lature  of  tbe  State  of  Utah,  tbe  Governor 
concurring  therein,  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  es- 
tabllshmg  a  national  program  for  continuing 
research  of  safe  toxicants  for  predatory  ani- 
mal control. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  tbe  lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  forward 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of 
tbe  Utah  Congressional  Delegation,  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior." 

POM-70.  A  tescriutlon  adopted  by  the  City 
OotmcU  of  Frlendswood,  Ter^s  endorsing  tbe 
Corps  ot  Bnglneers  project  t  Clear  Creek. 
Texas;  to  tbe  Committee  i  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

PO%t-ll.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealtti  of  Puerto  Rico; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  Finance. 

"RBSOLtmOM 

"To  express  tbe  Interest  of  tbe  Senate  ot 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  and  to  President  Ronald  Reagan,  that 
the  provisions  of  Section  038  of  tbe  Federal 
Internal  Itevenue  Act  shaU  remain  In  force. 
"STATKMxirr  or  motivks 

"Puerto  Rloo,  as  weU  as  tbe  rest  at  tbe 
world,  is  undergoing  an  acute  economic  crista 
as  a  result  of  the  inflation  which  baa  cloaely 
affected  aU  phases  of  tbe  lives  of  tbe  eltlaen- 
ry.  One  ot  the  adverse  effects  that  reflects 
the  Impact  of  this  crisis  is  the  uncontrcrilable 
rise  in  unemployment.  As  it  continues  ita 
rise,  it  becomes  ever  more  dlOeult  to  coun- 
teract its  effects. 

"Section  038  of  tbe  Fedoal  Internal  Rev- 
enue Act  provides  tax  exemption  on  tbe 
earnings  of  subddles  of  United  Statea  flrma 
(^Mratlng  in  Puerto  Rico.  This  treatment  la 
a  considerable  source  of  Jobs,  as  w^  as  of 
income  to  Puerto  Rico's  budi^.  TUs  ex- 
emption Is  also  an  extremely  Important  in- 
centive for  the  enabll<hment  of  new  sub- 
sidiary firms  on  tbe  Island,  which,  at  tbe 
same  time  ee-erate  new  Jo^  and  revenues. 

"If  the  exemption  provided  by  said  Sec- 
tion 938  Is  eliminated.  It  would  strike  a 
cruel  Idow  eg^wt  Puerto  Rico's  eeowomy 
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uid  ttM  Puerto  Hlc«n  UOmt  tore*,  and  coaaa- 
quanUy.  to  %  grMt  numbar  of  Puarto  Slcana 
W1k>,  In  turn,  dipand  on  tt. 

-Ona  of  tba  ouUn  dutlaa  of  tha  LaglaUtura. 
M  tba  diraet  lapraaantattT*  at  tba  Paopla. 
la  to  «»tA  OTOT  tlM  Oaeal  atabUlty  of  tba 
Ooontry  and  all  of  tboaa  eondlUona  and 
opportunltlaa  that  would  itlmulata  an  In- 
■riaaa  In  tba  labor  forea.  In  t1«w  of  tbla. 
and  ■Bi««nn(  to  a  lagltliBata  oonoam  tbat 
tba  —■^*«««  undv  Baetton  936  eould  ba 
ailniaatad.  tba  Sanata  of  Puarto  Bloo  oon- 
Mdan  as  an  unavoldabla  duty,  to  aKpriag 
Itsalf  In  tbla  ra^rd.  and  maka  it  known  to 
tb*  parttnant  Mortb  ABMrlcan  autborttlaa. 
*3a  U  naolvad  by  tba  Sanata  of  Puarto  Bloo: 

'ItoeUan  l.— To  «q>rMa  to  tba  Fraaldant 
tt  tba  Unltad  autaa.  tba  Sanata  and  tba 
of  Bafwaaentatlvaa  at  tba  Unltad 
tba  wlab  of  tba  I^opla  of  Puarto  Bloo 
tbat  aaetlaa  BSe  of  tba  Fadaral  Intamal 
Bavaaoa  Ooda  tbat  granu  Fadarml  tax  ex- 
— iptKi  to  tlM  flraia  aatabllabad  in  Puarto 
Bloo  tiMt  ara  anbaldlailaa  of  Unltad  Stataa 
fizna.  aball  ramaln  In  foroa. 

"Saetton  2. — A  copy  of  VbiM  Baaolutlon 
rtian  ba  aant  to  tba  Praatdant  of  tba  unitad 
Stataa.  tba  Sanata  and  tba  Houaa  of  Bapra- 
aantauvaa  of  tba  Unltad  Stetaa,  and  for 
aneb  pnipoaa  aball  ba  tranalatad  Into  tba 
""g*****  languafa." 

POM-TS.  A  petition  from  a  dtlaen  of  St. 
IMatabuig  Paaeb.  nortda,  praying  for  a  ra- 
draaa  oC  gitavaneaa  acalnat  tba  XS&.  Oot- 
ammant:  to  tba  Oonmlttaa  on  Finance. 

POM-73.  A  raaolutlon  adopted  by  tbe  St. 
laoula  Oeonty.  mnneaota  Board  of  Oommla- 
alonars,  oppoalnf  any  further  military  aid 
to  Bl  SalTador;  to  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Balatlcna. 

POIi-74.  A  eoneurrant  reaolutlon  adopted 
by  tba  Lagialatura  of  tbe  State  of  South 
Oarnllna;  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Foreign  Be- 
latkjoa: 

"A  OowcuBBXirr  BsaoLonoir 

"Wbafaaa,  It  la  reported  that  approxi- 
mately twanty-llTe  hundred  Americana  re- 
main In  Vietnam,  that  the  remains  of  four 
hundred  United  States  servicemen  are  being 
bald,  and  ayawltneaaaa  indicate  that  several 
Amaclcana  are  still  alive  in  captivity 
throughout  tbat  raglon;  and 

"Wbaraaa,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  re- 
alllmia  Ita  hope  and  desire  that  time  wUI 
not  aOaoa  tba  memory  of  thaaa  Tallant  Amer- 
icana who  have  made  great  aacrlflcaa  for  tbelr 
country:  and 

"Wbaraaa,  It  Is  tbe  senae  of  tbe  Oeneral 
OsBMiibly  of  South  Carolina  that  vigorous 
afforta  abould  be  continued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tba  United  States  to  obtain  the  re- 
turn of  all  Americans  from  Vietnam.  Laos. 
Cambodia  and  other  Southeast  Asia  coun- 
trlaa.  Now,  therefore. 

"Ba  it  resolved  by  tbe  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
ttvea.  tba  Senate  copcurrlng: 

"Tha/t  tbe  Praaldent  and  tbe  Congreas  are 
mamiiraHaad  to  renew  and  Intensify  tbelr 
afforta  and  negotlatlona  for  a  full  account- 
ing and  return  of  all  Amarleana  from  South- 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  tba  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqmrtatlon, 
wltbout  amendment: 

8.  8M.  A  blU  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
Omlla  Tower. 

By  Mr.  MATH^AS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bulaa  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1078.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
proprlatlona  for  tha  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1983  (Bept.  No.  97- 
47). 

By  Mr.  STAFPOBO,  from  the  Conmtlttee 
on  Bnvlronment  and  Public  Works;  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  tbe 
title: 

S.  633.  A  bUl  to  eatabllafa  public  buildings 
poUdas  for  the  Federal  government,  to  es- 
tablish the  PubUc  Buildings  Service  In  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purpoaaa  (Rapt.  No.  07-48). 


"Be  «  fnrther  retotved  tbat  a  copy  of  thU 
reaolntk»  be  forwarded  to  tbe  President  of 
tbe  United  Stotea.  to  the  President  of  the 
Ublted  Statea  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Braaa  at  Bepreaantatlvee  and  to  each  United 
Statea  Senator  from  South  Carolina  as  well 
aa  each  member  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
ttvea  from  South  Carolina." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

Utader  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
tha  8en«te  of  Amil  29,  1981.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEES 

Under  ttie  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  29.  1981.  the  foUow- 
Ing  executive  reports  were  mibmitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWEB.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Henry  B.  Catto.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Bussell  A.  Bourke,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Ailene  Trlplett,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Paul  A.  Vander  Myde,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(The  above  nominations,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  with  the  rec- 
ommendat'on  that  they  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Beaources: 

Bdward  N.  Brandt,  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(The  above  nomination  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  with  the  recommenda- 
tion tiiat  it  be  confirmed  subject  to  the 
nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  29,  1981,  the  foUow- 
ing  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  and  second  time 
by  unan'mous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request)  : 

S.  1054.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-American  Foundation  for  flsoal 
years  1983  and  1983:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  BIr.  McCLURE: 

S.  1066.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Adan  and 
Sara  BonqulUo.  husband  and  wife,  and  tbelr 
chUdren  Lavlna  and  Marvin  RonqulUo;  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1060.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 


Javier  Varela  and  Sandra  Bena  Alvaraa 
Valera,  husband  and  wife;  to  the  Committee 
on  tba  Judldaxy. 

a  1067.  A  bill  for  tbe  raUaf  of  Ceaarao 
Baca-OUvas  and  Candelazia  B.  Pares  de  Baea, 
husband  and  wife;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUa  38,  United 
Statea  Coda,  to  provide  for  tba  right  of  tha 
United  States  to  recover  tba  ooata  of  boapltal, 
nursing  home,  or  ou^Mtlent  medical  care 
fumlabed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veterans  for  non -service-connected  rtlsahlU- 
tlea  to  the  extent  tbat  they  have  health  In- 
surance or  similar  contracts  or  rights  with 
respect  to  such  care,  or  have  entitlement 
to  private  medical  care  under  workers'  com- 
pensation or  automobUe  accident  reparation 
statutes  of  any  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

8.  1069.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  certain  disability 
compensation  awards  by  the  value  of  sodal 
security  being  received  by  the  payee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  1000.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  316  of 
Utle  38.  United  Statea  Code,  to  permit  vet- 
erans with  dlsabiutlee  rated  at  either  10  or 
30  percent  to  elect  to  receive  a  single  lump 
sum  compensation  payment  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  tbe  existing  schedule  of  monthly  pay- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3105  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize, 
with  respect  to  persons  eligible  to  receive 
certain  types  of  retirement  pay  as  well  as 
pension  or  compensation  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Inclusion  of  both  such 
categories  of  benefits  In  a  single  periodic 
payment;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  non-service- 
connected  tmrlal  benefits  to  veterans  wltb 
adjusted  Incomes  of  830.000  or  less,  or  with 
a  net  estate  of  8300,000  or  leas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

S.  1063.  A  bin  to  amend  secUon  900  of  Utle 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  to  permit  reimbursement 
for  the  cash  equivalent  of  an  official  head- 
stone or  marker;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

S.  1064.  A  bm  to  amend  section  314  ot 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  with  sMrvlce-connected  disabilities 
rated  at  either  10  or  30  percent  shaU  be  paid 
compensaUon  on  an  annual  rather  than 
monthly  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

8.  1065.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  education  lotuis 
for  veterans;  to  the  Committee  <»  Veterans 
Affairs. 

8.   1066.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  educaUonal  assistance 
payments  under  certain  clrwim stances;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUMFKBS: 

S.  1067.  A  MU  to  allocate  conservatton 
storage  at  Oreers  Ferry  Lake  Project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DzOONCINI: 

&  1068.  A  bin  to  simplify  trade  procedures, 
to  ease  the  regulatory  burden  of  small  busi- 
nesses, to  provide  for  contribution  In  hori- 
zontal price  fixing  cases  and  to  expedite  the 
reaolutlon  of  antidumping  cases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  X^ilted  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  B<r.  QUAYLE: 

S.  1070.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authorization 

for   youth   employment  and  demonstration 

programs,   and   for  other   ptirposes;    to  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Besources. 
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a  1071.  A  bUl  to  pnyvlde  laglaUtlva  aavtagi 
In  apeoding  pragnuBa  within  tbe  Juiladlo- 
tlon  of  tbe  Oammlttea  on  Labor  and  Buman 
Baaouroaa  of  tbe  Senate  In  order  to  aariat  In 
implemaatlnc  tbe  provlalana  at  seetton  9. 
(O)  (11)  (A)  o<  Senate  Oonourrent  Besolutlon 
9,  as  ravlaad;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Baaouroaa, 

By  Mr.  BOBBN: 
8. 1072.  A  btU  to  amend  tba  IDtamal  Beva- 
nua  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  ezclualoii 
from  graaa  inooma  of  Intarast  earned  on 
qnaUAed  bouatng  aavlnga  oartincatea;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  nnanoa. 

By  Mr.  ASMSTBONO: 
&  1078.  A  MU  to  amend  aectlon  31  of  tbe 
Act  of  Fabruary  35,  19M,  commonly  knovn 
as  tbe  Mlnaml  liaaiing  Act;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Bnacgy  and  Natural  Beaouroaa. 

a  1074.  A  bUl  to  amend  aaotton  8  of  tbe 
Utalted  Statea  Housing  Act  of  1987;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking,  Houtfng,  and  Urban 
Affaire. 

By  Mr.  COHKN  (for  blmaMf  and  Mr. 


): 

8.  1076.  A  Mil  to  amend  aactton  304  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
398,  approved  October  37, 196S) :  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Bnvlronment  and  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  WABNKB: 
a  1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unmlgiatlan 
and  Nationality  Aot  to  exempt  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  entering  tbe  United  Statea  to 
perfonn  agrloultural  labor  fram  tba  pravl- 
alons  of  aaetUm  313  of  tbat  Act,  rtfatlng  to 
tbe  eatabllabaoent  of  adverse  wage  rates  for 
nonimmigrant  labor;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tba  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOHBI: 
8.  1077.  A  bUl  to  provide  «i«*wm^i  aaalat- 
ance  to  individuals  who  are  least  able  to  un- 
dertake energy  conservation  investments 
on  tbelr  own;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Beaources. 

By.  Mr.  MATHTAS: 
8.  1078.  An  original  bill  to  autborlae  ap- 
proprUtlons  for  tbe  Kderal  Election  Com- 
mission   for    fiscal    year    1983;     from    tbe 
Committee  on  Bxilea  and  AdmlnlatraUon. 

By  Mr.  BUOLE  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 
Lcvxa): 

8.  1079.  A  blU  autborlalng  tbe  Praaldent  of 
tba  United  SUtea  to  preaent  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Joe  Louis;  to  tba  Ooomlttee 
on  Banking.  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affair*. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  blmaalf.  Mr. 
Lkakt.  Mr.  TRtmiiom,  Mr.  Both. 
Mr.  Bokw.  Mr.  EMLROir,  Mr.  Bonn 
C.  BTBo,  Mr.  Bmimm,  Mr.  Mstbiab, 
Mr.  Catch,  Mr.  Holk,  Mr.  Snawov, 
Mr.  Bs«r,  Mr.  OiaaauT,  BIr.  Dbmtom. 
Mr.  Sracm.  Mr.  Paacr.  Mr.  Snvnis. 
Mr.  DoannnoBi.  MT.  Matnina.T,  Mr. 
Kammr.  Mr.  MRxaimaim.  Mr.  Db- 
OoMOm,  Mr.  Bancoa,  Mr.  Hduw.  Mr. 
Orilib,  Mr.  Numr.  Mr.  Ssaaai.  Mr. 
PBToa.  Mr.  itcnm.  Mr.  Scamrr.  Mr. 
HKuca,  Mr.  Towmt.  Mr.  HsmsLo,  Mr. 
Dommcx,  Mr.  WkKxxa.  Mr.  Qsair, 
Mr.  Bvacnas.  Mr.  Hsaar  F.  Btbo.  Ja.. 
Mr.  HtmoLiarow,  Mr.  Don*.  MT.  aou>- 
WA'TiB,  Mr.  Lnosa.  MT.  OocHBair,  Mr. 
Japaaw,  Mr.  Kssibw,  Mr.  HuKnnxT, 
Mr.  KsasaaAtnc,  Mr.  BoimaK.  Mr. 
HoLLiMoa,  Mr.  Pcu.  Ux.  AaMsraoiro. 
Mr.  Prmwra.  Mr.  Waixop,  Mr.  Abd- 
woa,  Mr.  D-Akato.  Ur.  Amwcws.  Mr. 
Sncau,  Mr*.  HAWKim,  Mr.  Qdatix, 
Mr.  Hatakawa.  Mr.  Foao.  Mr.  Rbolx, 
Mr.  Dtxoir,  Mr.  MTrcaxti..  Mr.  Zoa- 
XK8XT,  Mr.  JoBHaow,  Mr.  Boaaif,  Mr. 
BoecKvmz,  Mr.  Hkois,  Mr.  Imnnrx. 
Mr.  CaAiTK,  Mr.  Nkklks,  Mr.  Ma- 
TsuwAOA,  and  Mr.  OLBnr) : 
^8^1080.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  AdmtnlstimUve 
Prooedurea  Aet  to  require  Federal  agendee  to 
analyse  the  affect  of  rulea  to  Improve  tbelr 
^ctlveneaa  and  to  deenaee  tbelr  <vM«pn»tMsg 
ooata;  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of  leg- 


nlatlons;  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary  and  tbe  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  JolnUy,  pursuant  to 
tbe  order  of  AprU  39. 1081. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS    (for  blmsM.   Mr. 
Lone,  and  Mr.  DoasMaaao^) : 

a  1061.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Internal  Bev- 
«nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  deduction 
(or  certain  amounts  paid  into  a  reaerve  for 
aarvloe  llablU^  loaaea  and  expenses  erf  design 
profeailonala  and  for  other  puipoeea;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Br.  Mr.  STAFFOBD  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  ABBiroB)   (by  request) : 

a  1082.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  neceaaary 
fnnda  (or  tbe  completion  of  certain  compre- 
benslve  river  basin  plans  for  flood  contrtrt, 
navigation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Worlta. 

8.  1088.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  act  i4>proved 
August  8.  1973.  Public  Law  93-867,  to  au- 
tboriae  tbe  Seoetary  ot  the  Army  to  main- 
tain and  iq>date  periodically  the  NaUonal 
Inventory  of  Dams;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

8.  1084.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  al 
tbe  Army  to  undertake  further  engineering 
and  design  at  water  resources  development 
projects  tq>on  transmittal  of  a  report  to  Con- 
graaa  recommending  Implementation  of  such 
projecta;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hasch)  : 

a  1086.  A  bUl  to  i»ovlde  tor  tbe  Hea<Mart 
program,  and  for  other  purpoeea.  to  tba 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Beaourcea. 

a  1086.  A  blU  to  extMid  and  revise  tbe 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other 
puipoeaa;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Beaources. 

8.  1087.  A  biU  to  reauthorize  programs 
tmder  tbe  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
at  197S,  and  for  otber  ptupoaas;  to  tlie  Ck»n- 
mlttee  on  I«bor  and  Human  Beaourcea. 

a  1088.  A  MU  to  iwonote  tbe  goal  of  eoo- 
nomle  and  social  aelf-eufllelency  for  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Hawaiian  NaUves,  and  ftlikan 
NaUves;  to  tbe  Select  Oommlttee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

a  1068.  A  blU  to  consoUdate  and  provide 
Federal  block  granta  to  States  for  home  en- 
ergy and  emergency  asslBtanre,  to  eliminate 
unneoeaaary  reatrlcttons  on  tbe  programs 
conaMldated  by  this  Act  and  Increaae  tbe 
flextttiUty  of  States  in  the  administration  of 
auob  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tbe  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Beeouroea. 

8.  1000.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  PnbUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  support  services  and  reaeareb 
iTlatlim,  to  adMeaoent  pregnancy  and  par- 
entlMod;  to  tbe  Committee  on  labor  and 
Human  Beaourcea. 


this  bm.  as  well  as  any  suggasted 
amendments  to  it,  i^en  the  matter  Is 
c(Hi8ldered  by  the  Cammlttee  on  Foreign 
Relatloos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rccorb  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-American  Ptoundatiaci 
to  the  Pregident  of  the  Senate  dated 
March  19,  1981. 

Hie  bill  and  letter  are  as  foUows: 

8.  1064 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae 
of  Bepreeentatlve*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aiaemhUd,  Tbat  tbla  Act 
may  be  cited  as  tbe  Tnter-Amalcan  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1981." 

SacnoMl.  Section  401  (s)  (3)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Aaalstance  Act  of  1960  (33  UJ3.C.  390f  (s) )  la 
amendjad  to  read  as  follows: 

(3)  fliers  ia  authorized  to  be  i4>propriated 
not  to  exceed  813.000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
1962  and  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1963  to  carry  out  tbe  purpoeea  of 
this  section.  Amounts  sppropriated  under 
this  paragn^tb  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Sac.  2.  Section  401  (h)  of  the  Foreign  Aaaist- 
anoe  Act  of  1909  (23  U.ac.  300f(h))  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

(h)  Members  of  tbe  Board  shaU  serve  with- 
out additional  oompensatlon,  but  sbaU  be 
relmbuieed  for  travel  expenses,  ficlndlng  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  acoordanoe 
wltb  Section  6703  of  "HUe  6.  U.S.C.,  wtille 
engaged  in  their  duties  on  behalf  of  tbe 
corporatlML 

It^-Ammicaw  FommAiiow, 

March  19, 1»$1. 
Hon.  OaoacxBusH. 
Pretident,  US.  Senate, 
Wathtngton,  DX!. 

DBAS  Ma.  PaxsnwMT:  Tbe  Inter-American 
FoundaUoD  re^eetfuUy  submits  proposed 
legislation  amending  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1909  to  authorize  the  sum  of  twelve 
mlUlon  dollars  ($12X)00,000)  tar  Fiscal  Tear 
1962.  and  such  stmis  as  may  be  neceaaary  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

In  addition.  22  U.ac.  29Qf  (b)  is  amended 
to  make  per  diem  rates  for  Board  members 
cmislstent  with  those  currently  applicable 
govemmentwldc. 

Tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises us  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  tbe 
preaentaUon  of  this  draft  proposal  to  tbe 
Congress  and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  tbe  President. 

If  we  can  be  of  assistance  in  this  endeavor, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  ua. 
Sincerely, 

D.  Bbix. 
PreaUantjm 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTTIODUCEU 
BlUiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
8.  1054.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Inter-American  Foundatl<m 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
AuraoBBATioir  or  APPBOFUAiioirs  roa  thb 
m  laa-Aif  fTAif  vuumuatiom 

•  Mr.  PERC7.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authOTlze  appropriations 
for  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

TUs  legislation  has  been  requested  by 
the  foundation,  and  I  am  introducing  the 
pnqTosed  legislation  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bOl  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  suppOTt  or  oppose 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 

8. 1058.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  ixovlde  fw  the  ri^t  of 
the  United  States  to  recover  the  costs  ot 
ho^ital.  nursing  home,  or  ou^iatient 
medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veterans- 
Administration  to  veterans  tar  nonserr- 
ice-connected  disabilities  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  health  Insurance  or  simi- 
lar contracts  or  ri^ts  with  respect  to 
such  care,  or  have  entiUement  to  private 
medical  care  under  workers'  compensa- 
tion or  automobile  accidmt  reparation 
statutes  of  any  State,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

S.  1059.  A  bm  to  amend  titie  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  certain  disabmty 
compensaticm  awards  by  the  value  oi 
social  security  being  received  by  tbe 
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payee;  to  tlM  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affatn. 

a  1060.  A  bill  to  amend  sectioD  315 
of  title  38.  united  States  Code,  to  pennlt 
veterans  with  dlsaWllttew  rated  at  either 
10  or  20  percent  to  dect  to  receive  a 
sincle  lump  sum  compensation  payment 
as  an  alternative  to  the  existing  sched- 
ule of  monthly  payments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

a  1061.  A  bill  to  amend  secUom  3105 
of  tiUe  36,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  author- 
ise, with  respect  to  persons  eligible  to 
receive  certain  types  of  retirement  pay 
as  weU  as  pension  or  compensation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Indu- 
sioo  of  both  such  categories  of  benefits 
in  a  single  periodic  payment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

a  1062.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  non- 
service-connected  burial  benefits  to  vet- 
erans with  adjusted  incomes  of  $30,000  or 
less,  or  with  a  net  estate  of  $200,000  or 
less:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

a  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  section  906  of 
UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  repeal  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  pennlt  re- 
imbursement for  the  cash  equivalent  of 
an  official  headstraie  or  maricer:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

8.  1064.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  314  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
ahilltleB  rated  at  either  10  or  20  percent 
shall  be  paUd  compensation  on  an  annual, 
rather  than  monthly  basis:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

a  1065.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  education  loans 
for  vetotms:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

8. 1066.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Umlt  educational  assist- 
ance pajrments  under  certain  circum- 
stances: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 
CO**  SAVDfiM  paopoa&La  or  ths  comamx  om 

•  liCr.  SOfPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  series  of  nine  bills. 
Each  of  these  bills  represents  a  cost- 
savings  measure  thsU  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  ccmsider  in  legis- 
lative hearings  next  week. 

I  wish  to  point  out  for  all  Interested 
parties  that  these  bills  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  cost-savings  proposals  that 
have  been  recommended  to  me  for  con- 
sldetmtian.  some  quite  controversial.  I 
pexaonally  win  ezpcess  sujKxvt  for  some 
of  theee  proposals  and  I  do  not  support 
ottMrs:  but  I  sponsor  them  all  hi  ordo- 
that  the  committee  may  undertake  their 
cooslderatkm.  as  wdl  as  the  coosidera- 
tion  of  other  cost-savings  measures  al- 
ready introduced.  Timj  will  aU  serve  as 
vehicles  for  the  final  cost  cuts  that  will 
be  made. 

The  Vetenms'  Affairs  Committee  has 
committed  Itsdf  to  achieving  $324  mil- 
lion in  cost  savings  by  ICay  31.  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  successful  in  its  efforts. 
Theee  bUls  should  stimulate  the  debate.* 


to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

LSOtSLATXOM    BXLATTNO    TO    WATB    RtNUOB    Of 
eSklxAS    FimJIT    LAKX,    ABX. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  which  would 
prohibit  the  Conw  of  Engineers  from 
levying  an  unfair  charge  against  Heber 
Springs.  Ark.,  for  water  storage  in 
careers  Ferry  Lake.  At  the  time  tlus  res- 
ervoir was  authorized  in  1954,  Heber 
Springs  was  taking  water  for  municipal 
use  from  the  Little  Red  River.  With  con- 
struction of  the  dam  aa  the  Little  Red 
River  the  city  lost  its  source  of  water,  so 
in  1960  the  corps  assiuned  the  respnisi- 
blllty  of  relocating  the  city's  water  sup- 
ply mtake  and  pipeline  from  the  banlcs 
of  the  Little  Red  River  to  the  edge  of 
Oreers  Perry  Lake.  The  city  has  been 
taking  its  water  from  the  lake  at  no 
charge  since  c(»npletlon  of  the  project. 

Recently,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
made  effrarts  to  get  the  city  to  enter  into 
a  contract  to  pay  for  withdrawal  of 
water  in  excess  of  the  pumping  capacity 
iMlor  to  the  project.  When  the  corps  re- 
located the  city's  facilities,  they  pro- 
vided a  580-gallon-per-minute  water 
supply  intake,  which  equaled  the  ca- 
pacity the  dty  had  at  the  time.  The  city 
has  since  expanded  its  facilities  to  pro- 
vide for  1,000  gallcms  per  minute. 

Although  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  gives  the  Corps  of  Engineers  au- 
thority to  charge  for  water  storage,  it 
also  states  that  the  corps  must  get  an 
agreement  from  State  or  local  govern- 
ments prior  to  constructl<n  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  project  that  they  will  pay  these 
charges.  The  corps  did  not  contract  with 
the  city  for  charges  of  withdrawal  of 
water  at  that  time.  In  fact,  the  only 
agreement  between  the  corps  and  the 
city  was  for  relocation  of  the  water  sup- 
ply intake  and  pipeline. 

Ilie  d^  contends,  and  I  agree,  that 
since  they  would  still  be  able  to  with- 
draw water  from  the  Little  Red  River 
if  the  corps  had  not  constructed  the  lake, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  pay  for 
water  storage  now.  However,  the  city  is 
willing  to  pay  for  water  from  tiie  lake  in 
excess  of  1,600  gallons  per  minute,  vrhich 
is  its  projected  need  in  the  year  2000. 
This  bill  would  authorize  the  corps  to 
allocate  to  the  city  2,090  acre-feet  for 
storage  for  its  water  supply,  which  would 
provide  1,600  gallons  per  minute. 

Mr.  President,  the  design  memoran- 
dum for  the  relocation  ol  the  Heber 
Springs  water  supply  discussed  an  at- 
torney's report  on  the  city's  water  rights 
and  stated: 

Tb*  Attorney's  Report  .  .  .  est*bllali  the 
fact  tb*t  tlM  Heber  Springs  wster  rights  Me 
recognUed  as  "prior  rlgbte,"  aad  tbe  Oreers 
Perry  Reserrotr  wkter  rlgbta  are,  therefore, 
a  "subsequent  right"  by  the  project  author- 
izing document.  The  "first  In  use"  Is  recog- 
nised, generally,  by  the  courts  as  the  "fliBt 
In  rl^U." 

This  bill  would  protect  those  rights 
for  the  city  of  Heber  Springs.* 


"Bf  Me.  BUMPERS: 
a  1067.  A  bin  to  allocate  conservation 
storage  at  Oreers  Ferry  Lake  project; 


By  Mr.  OiCONCIMI: 
8.  1068.  A  bill  to  simplify  trade  proce- 
dures, to  ease  the  regulatory  burden  of 
small  businesses,  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tion in  horizontal  price  fixing  cases  and 


to  expedite  the  resolution  of  antidump- 
ing cases:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

SMALL    aUSINCBS    nfNOVATIOjr    AMD 
aiMrLDlCATXON  ACT  OF   ISSl 

*  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation and  Simplification  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  get  at  some  of 
the  basic  problems  which  inhibit  the 
growth  of  the  small  and  midsized  busi- 
nesses in  this  country,  and  also  is  de- 
signed to  create  a  more  expansive  en- 
vironment in  which  such  businesses  will 
be  encouraged  to  Increase  productivity, 
create  new  markets,  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts abroad  as  well  as  domestically.  Stat- 
utes and  regulatl(»u  which  have  gov- 
erned business  for  many  years  have 
proven  to  be  unwieldy  and  actually 
counterproductive  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity in  American  business. 

Modem  day  economic  conditions,  both 
domestic  and  international,  require  us 
to  retiilnk  many  of  the  basic  assump- 
tions about  what  works  or  does  not  work 
to  support  and  encourage  the  great  eco- 
nomic potential  of  this  country. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  release  certain 
economic  constraints  which  have  frus- 
trated the  natural  evolution  of  the  small 
and  midsized  businesses  in  this  country. 

TRLI  X 

This  title  is  designed  to  encourage 
small-  and  medium-sized  business  to  ex- 
port, to  encourage  productivity  and  to 
encourage  innovation. 

The  favorable  impact  which  expanded 
exports  could  have  upon  the  depressing 
economic  conditions  we  face  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Our  chronic  trade  def- 
icits constitute  both  a  spur  to  Inflation 
and  a  drag  on  domestic  employment  and 
overall  productivity.  Exports  are  needed 
to  offset  the  effect  of  massive  oil  im- 
ports, which  are  not  likely  to  abate  sig- 
nificantly for  a  number  of  years. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  larg- 
est trading  nation  with  combined  im- 
ports and  exports  valued  at  more  than 
$326.71  bllUon  in  1978  compared  with 
$35  billion  in  1960.  As  bad  as  Inflation 
has  been,  UJB.  trade  in  1978  still  showed 
an  Increase  based  on  1960  prices  of  350 
percent--$143.57  billion  of  the  1978 
trade  turnover  figure  were  UjS.  exports, 
sales  abroad  which  in  many  Instances 
produced  Jobs  at  home.  These  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  activities  con- 
tributing the  lion's  share  of  the  U.S.  ex- 
port total  also  represented  8  percent  of 
the  UJS.  gross  national  product  for  1978. 

What  these  figures  tell  us  is  how  im- 
portant exports  are  to  both  the  national 
economy  and  local  economies. 

StlU,  we  face  a  declining  share  of  the 
growing  world  trade  market  which 
showed  a  25-percent  increase  in  1979 
to  more  than  $9,600  billion.  And  while 
free  world  exports  have  grown  at  a  brisk 
rate  over  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S. 
share  dropped  from  20  percent  in  1960  to 
17  percent  in  1970  to  about  14  percent 
today.  If  our  share  of  the  export  market 
had  remained  at  the  1970  level,  we  would 
have  no  trade  deficit  today.  But  rising 
oil  prices  have  obstructed  efforts  to  tread 
water  in  this  case  and  .today  we  are 
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faced  with  a  challenge  of  regaining  our 
position  hi  the  market. 

While  help  appears  to  be  on  the  way 
with  a  growing  demand  for  Ua.  export 
of  coal,  we  must  take  a  number  of  steps 
at  this  time  to  rationalize  present  Oov- 
emment  regulations  which  only  more 
and  more  provide  obstades  in  exports 
with  no  enduring  public  policy  benefit 

Finally,  the  more  we  export,  the 
stronger  the  dol^r  becomes.  Although 
progress  was  realized  last  year  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  situation  of  the  United 
States,  it  StlU  is  a  severe  problem. 

A  strong  export  sector  is  also  needed  to 
hdp  shore  up  America's  tenuous  position 
of  leadership  in  Intematlooal  affairs.  As 
we  enter  the  crucial  Implementation 
phase  for  the  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, the  performance  of  UB.  exports 
will  become  the  critical  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  agreements  repre- 
sent a  boon  to  economic  growth. 

Unless  we  act  immedlatdy  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  markets  opened  up 
for  our  products,  the  net  effect  at  the 
multilateral  trade  agreements  will  be  to 
facilitate  foreign  penetration  of  our 
domestic  markets  and  denial  to  our  ex- 
pcHters  of  overseas  markets,  to  our  en- 
during disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  United  States  can  expand  our 
exports  through  greater  inclusion  of  me- 
dium and  small  businesses.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  begun  to  tap  our  economy's  full 
export  potential.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  estimated  that  20,- 
000  additional  firms  could  engage  in  ex- 
porting, but  for  some  reason  do  not.  This 
is  export  potential  above  and  beyond  the 
capadty  of  current  expcN-ters  to  expand 
their  overseas  activities.  Nearly  all  of 
these  20,000  firms  are  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized companies  which  have  never 
before  exported.  You  can  be  siure  that  an 
untapped  potential  of  this  magnitude 
does  not  exist  in,  say,  Japan  or  Oermany. 
because  these  are  countries  where  policy- 
makers understand  the  importance  of  ex- 
ports, and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
search  for  additional  ways  to  expand 
their  markets. 

For  our  export  expansion  efforts  to  suc- 
ceed, however,  we  must  look  at  present 
regulations  in  current  law  which  consti- 
tute real  export  barriers  unrelated  to  na- 
ti(sial  security.  One  of  these  areas  in 
past  years  has  been  that  of  the  applica- 
tion of  U.S.  antitrust  laws  to  exporters. 
Just  as  the  benefits  of  antitrust  legisla- 
tion in  the  domestic  market  have  been 
substantial,  their  "extraterritorial  m>pll- 
cation"  has  not  always  provided  the  same 
level  of  advantage  to  the  worker,  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  Part  of  the  reason 
is  the  fact  that  in  a  world  of  over  160  na- 
tions, only  about  30  have  comparable  leg- 
islation. And  of  those,  extraterritorial  ap- 
plication of  these  statutes  has  clearly  a 
secondary  position  to  export  policies. 

American  companies  have  indicated 
that  no  other  nation  so  restricts  export 
enterprises  such  as  Joint  ventures  abroad 
or  licensing  fordgners  to  produce  pat- 
ented or  trademarked  goods  abroad  as 
does  the  United  States.  Other  areas  of 
acUvity  are  restricted  as  weU.  but  per- 
haps the  most  consistent  ctltidsm  has 


been  tbe  lack  of  firm  and  precise  guide- 
lines on  what  is  and  Is  not  permitted  in 
terms  of  economic  activity  overseas. 

Tills  may  be  why  so  many  of  our  small 
bualnemw  fail  to  reallw  their  export  po- 
tentlaL  Hie  single  greatest  factor  dis- 
tinguishing ua.  trade  policy  from  that 
of  our  major  competitors  is  that  our 
Oovemment  has  not  placed  a  high  in- 
stitutional priority  on  exports,  and  thus 
continues  to  burden  exporters  with  reg- 
ulations, paperwork,  and  outright  inter- 
ference derived  from  bureaucratic  pur- 
suit of  competing  objectives.  In  many 
cases,  this  Interference  is  both  uninten- 
tional and  unnecessary,  and  stems  from 
a  failure  to  evaluate  domestic  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importance 
of  export  promotion.  Needless  to  say, 
such  Ctovemment  impediments  to  ex- 
porting, unrelated  to  national  security, 
fall  most  heavily  on  small  business,  which 
do  not  have  the  time,  mcmey,  or  iegal 
resources  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  redtape. 

This  title  will  help  in  our  efforts  to 
mobilize  potential  exporters,  and  elimi- 
nate one  very  important,  unintended 
and  unnecessary  Government  impedi- 
ment without  sacrificing  the  prindple 
of  "workable  comi>etltlon"  in  the  do- 
mestic market  which  antitrust  laws  were 
established  to  promote. 

The  impediment  involved  is  the  uncer- 
tainty, confusion,  and  outright  fear  gen- 
eratnl  among  potential  exporters  by  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  antitrust 
laws  by  Federal  agendes.  A  number  of 
academic  studies  conducted  during  the 
last  few  years  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  uncertain  state  of  extraterri- 
torial antitrust  enforcement  Inhibits 
businesses  already  involved  in  export- 
ing. More  serious  still  is  the  effect  on  po- 
tential exporters,  most  of  which,  again, 
are  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
with  no  erperience.  Often  the  only  in- 
formation these  companies  possess  con- 
cerning antitrust  enforcement  is  derived 
from  newspaper  and  trade  journal  ac- 
counts of  spectacular  prosecutions  in- 
volving enormous  penalties.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  do  not  have  access  to  legal 
spedaUsts  trained  in  this  tremendously 
complex  area  of  law,  and  their  own  law- 
yers are  likely  to  advise  extreme  cau- 
tion. 

The  problem  is  not  just  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  prdiibit  activities  which  could 
hdp  mobilize  potential  exporters.  The 
more  basic  problem  is  that  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  has  created  an  im- 
pression that  many  more  activities  are 
subject  to  prosecution  than  is  actually 
the  case. 

Ttie  logical  source  for  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  tbe  scope  of  antitrust 
laws  a{4>lied  to  overseas  transactions  is 
the  enforcing  agency  itself.  But  agency 
personnd.  who  generally  share  a  prose- 
cutorial ethic,  quite  naturally  do  not  con- 
dder  it  their  job  to  notify  potential  vio- 
lators of  activities  not  subject  to  prose- 
cution. Furthermore,  enforcing  agencies 
do  not  presently  have  the  means  to  in- 
sure broad  public  understanding  of  ex- 
traterritorial antitrust  enforcement. 

This  title  of  my  Ull  would  provide  such 
means  to  the  Justice  £>epartment  and 
the  Commerce  Department.  Its  basic  aim 
is  to  encourage  the  issuance  of  compre- 


hensive disclosures  «"rf<««»i-.iny  the  Justice 
Department's  enfmx^nent  intentions 
concerning  broad  areas  of  ocport  activ- 
ity, keyed  to  specific  product  sectors  and 
country  maricets.  Tlie  bill  would  make 
these  disclosures  reliaUe  by  prohibiting 
enforcement  actions  against  exporters 
conducting  business  pursuant  to  a  dis- 
closure. The  disclosures  themselves  are 
designed  to  be  easily  communicable  to 
small-  and  medium-sized  companies, 
through  trade  Journals  and  business 
magazines. 

To  further  promote  effective  disclo- 
sures, the  legislation  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  may  give  lim- 
ited assistance,  on  a  reasonable  fee  basis, 
to  smaller  companies  wishing  to  petition 
the  Justice  Department  for  a  disclosure 
statement. 

As  a  corciUaLry  to  the  comprehendve 
disclosure  authority,  this  legislation  also 
makes  the  Justice  Department's  current 
procedure  for  enforconent  statements 
concerning  particular  export  transac- 
tions binding  on  future  enforcement 
actions. 

Bionltorlng  of  business  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  disdosures  is  provided 
for  through  an  injunction  proceeding  to 
terminate  unauthorized  export  activities. 

Finally,  congressional  oversight  is  fa- 
cilitated through  strict  reporting  require- 
ments Imposed  on  the  Justice  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  Within  a  year,  the 
Congress  should  be  in  an  excellent  pod- 
tion  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  antitrust 
enforcement  on  our  international  trade 
posture. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  upon 
small  business  exports  should  be  immedi- 
ate and  quite  substantial.  A  very  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  six  major  areas 
of  export  activity  would  be  cleared  the 
first  year.  Assuming  only  10  medium- 
sized  businesses  utilized  the  disdosure  to 
begin  exporting — again,  a  quite  conserva- 
tive estimate — $600  million  in  new  export 
sales  could  be  generated  during  the  first 
year.  This  translates  into  24,000  new  Jobs 
for  our  sagging  economy,  and  around  $15 
million  in  unforeseen  tax  revenues.  AU 
these  benefits  would  be  obtained  for  an 
expenditure  of  about  $350,000 — or  less 
than  $15  per  permanent  job  created. 
Since  expanded  exp<H^  would  also  hdp 
reduce  inflation,  by  reducing  tbe  trade 
d^dt,  it  is  obvious  that  this  legislation 
is  an  imusually  cost-^Odent  means  of 
stimulating  the  economy. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  this 
proposal  would  in  no  way  alter  the  sub- 
stance of  our  antitrust  laws,  or  affect  do- 
mestic competition.  Hor  would  the  Jus- 
tice Department  disdosure  program  en- 
courage any  great  measure  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  export  sector,  since  larger 
companies  with  access  to  teams  of  anti- 
trust lawyers  will  not  benefit  sig- 
nificantly. In  fact,  greater  Involvement 
of  smaller  businesses  in  exporting  could 
actually  reduce  the  domination  of  export 
markets  by  large  multinatiCKUd  corpora- 
tions. 

I  regard  this  title  of  my  bill  as  an  im- 
portant step — a  demonstration  by  the 
Congress  that  it  will  act  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  small  business  exports  where 
no  compelling  justification  can  be 
aaered. 
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Aeademlc  obscrren  •!«  not  alone  In 
Panting  to  ezti»t«rrltarUl  antttrurt  en- 
forceoMnt  m  an  axjproprlate  starting 
plaee  tor  a  new  attitude  toward  exports 
whUe  also  pointing  out  the  evidence  of 
special  burdens  placed  on  small  busi- 
nesses In  this  country  In  this  area.  In 
fact,  this  legtslatkm  closely  paraUels 
pdttcy  reoomnendatkiOB  ad<9ted  unani- 
mously by  the  National  Ooremors'  Asso. 
dattat  In  February  1980.  This  is  legls- 
lattai  iHileh  can  be  supported  by  all  con- 
cerned with  strengthening  our  small 
bushMBs  exports,  regardless  of  their 
views  on  antitrust  law  or  IntanuOional 
trade  policy. 

TXTLS  n 

Title  n  or  my  Ull  win  directly  address 
a  need  of  many  business  people,  espe- 
cially thoee  involved  in  small-  and  mld- 
dle-slsed  businesses.  Today,  ordinary 
business  people  who  want  to  start  a  new 
business  or  manufacture  a  new  line  of 
products  are  faced  with  an  Initial  dllOcult 
question:  How  to  learn  what  Federal 
regulations  and  rules  will  apply  to  what 
they  are  tnring  to  do?  This  proposal  will 
provide  them  with  a  way  to  get  an  an- 
swer, directly  and  easily.  It  means  that 
business  people  will  be  able  to  learn  with 
a  single  Inquiry  all  the  rules  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  as  they  go  forward  in 
their  future  planning.  It  also  means  that 
for  the  first  time  agencies  will  have  to 
Identify  in  their  rulemaking  the  people 
who  win  be  subject  to  their  rule. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  an  unf mtunate  fact 
of  life  that  the  small  business  person 
must  overcome  many  obstacles  to  his 
success  In  this  era  of  multiplying  Federal 
regiilatkini.  I  applaud  the  new  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
rules  and  regulations.  We  are  now  float- 
ing in  a  sea  of  already  existing  regula- 
tions, and  the  head  of  a  manufacturing 
firm  finds  it  is  a  dllBcult  and  risky  task 
to  try  to  navigate  his  operation.  All  of  us 
in  congress  have  received  pleas  from 
business  people  In  our  States  to  help 
-  them  find  out  with  what  agencies  or 
regulations  they  will  be  dealing  if  they 
go  ahead  with  a  new  business  or  new 
products.  Every  now  and  then  there  is 
the  sad  case  of  someone  who  has  moved 
ahead  in  planning  only  to  find  that  the 
cosU  win  be  greater  than  anticipated  be- 
cause there  will  be  consequences  from 
unforeseen  remlaticHis. 

We  deal  with  these  problems  as  best 
we  can.  bat  it  is  a  telling  commentary  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  has  be- 
come such  a  major  factor  in  every  busi- 
neaspei  sun's  life  that  it  has  not  pro- 
vided a  way  to  let  him  or  her  know  where 
and  when  its  rules  wlU  impact.  Behind 
this  phenomenon  Is  the  awarent  disin- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  agencies  to  con- 
sider and  identify  to  their  own  pi^nnhig 
those  who  wlU  be  affected  by  what  they 
do. 

llM  procedure  in  title  n  is  a  simple 
one.  and  can  be  carried  out  without  extra 
cost.  It  requires  that  agencies,  when  they 
are  preparing  a  pn^osed  or  final  rule  for 
pnhHfatlon  in  the  Federal  Register,  de- 
termine the  kinds  of  manufacturing 
which  win  be  subject  to  the  rule  and 
Identify  them  aceordlng  to  the  standard 
Industrial  classifications.  The  agencies 
then  simply  supply  those  as  a  separate 


information  element  and  place  it  before 
the  written  description  of  the  rule.  The 
Federal  Register  publishes  the  rule  with 
the  SIC  information  and  the  information 
is  also  stored  so  that  It  can  be  retrieved 
by  computer.  The  Director  of  the  Regis- 
ter is  directed  to  set  up  a  Business  Ihfor- 
mation  Center  whose  Job  it  is  to  make 
this  information  readily  available. 

Ftom  his  or  her  end,  the  bustoess- 
person  is  now  equipped  to  find  what  rules 
win  apply  to  him  or  her.  He  or  she  is 
familiar  with  the  SIC  because  he  or  she 
is  required  to  supply  information  about 
his  or  her  SIC  code  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau and  others.  The  SIC  code  breaks 
down  categories  of  manufacturing  to  a 
fine  degree. 

Through  this  legislation,  the  business- 
person  ^dU  be  able,  first,  to  look  at  pro- 
posed and  final  rules  to  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  teU  at  a  glance  If  he  or  she  is 
affected  by  the  rule.  This  means  that  the 
smaU  bustoessperson  will  be  alerted  to 
upcoming  rules  and  can  take  advantage 
of  the  public  comment  period  before  the 
rule  goes  toto  effect.  Second,  he  or  she 
will  be  able  to  contact  the  Small  Bustoess 
Information  Center  established  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  and  retrieve  a  total  listing  of 
all  rules  which  apply  to  him  or  her. 

Mr.  President,  this  title  of  my  legisla- 
tion offers  a  practical  solutiCKi  to  a  prac- 
tical problon.  It  goes  a  long  way  to  give 
the  business  community  a  handle  on  how 
to  work  more  easily  and  efBclently  with 
Federal  agencies.  It  provides  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  answering  a  question: 
How  to  plan  ahead  with  fuU  knowledge 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  will 
have  a  bearing  on  those  bustoess  plans. 

TRU  in 

"nue  m  of  my  legislation  is  designed 
to  rationalize  the  process  of  the  alloca- 
titm  of  damages  in  a  horizontal  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suit,  so  that  the  largest 
and  most  responsible  price-fixers  do  not 
escape  their  share  of  the  liability,  and 
so  that  smaller-  and  middle-sized  busi- 
nesses which  find  themselves  to  the 
midst  of  a  prlce-flxtog  suit  are  not  left 
responsible  for  the  liability  caiised  by 
another's  wrongdoing. 

As  we  seek  more  effective  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  against  price-fix- 
ers to  an  effort  to  effectuate  the  central 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws,  to  provide 
consumers  with  better  products  at  lower 
prices  by  matotainlng  competitive  mark- 
ets, and  which  ultimately  encourage  to- 
novation  and  productivity,  we  must  also 
assure  fairness  as  among  defendants, 
tocludtog  those  who  may  be  at  most 
tangentlally  related  to  the  charged 
wrongdoing  and  who  in  fact  may  be 
wrongly  accused.  Laws  which  are  legiti- 
mately designed  to  deter  and  punish 
wrongdoers  should  not  be  used  to  {>er- 
mit  collusive  settlements  by  the  plato- 
tUEs  with  the  largest  and  often  most 
culpable  defendants,  while  extracting 
larger,  or  at  least  proportionately  larger 
payments  from  amaller.  often  more 
vutoerable  defendants.  A  companion  biU. 
HJl.  1243.  has  been  totroduced  to  the 
House  by  Congressman  Baooss. 

Currently,  an  aneged  price-fixer, 
under  the  principle  of  Joint  and  several 
llabfllty.  Is  considered  liable  for  the  dam- 


ages attributable  not  only  to  its  own 
particular  sales  to  the  platotiff  or  plato- 
tlffs.  but  also  for  the  damages  attribut- 
able to  the  sales  of  aU  co-conspirators. 
Accordingly,  each  defendant  faces  the 
posslbUlty  of  UablUty  for  treble  the  entire 
damages  caused  by  aU  defendants  com- 
btoed. 

In  many  cases,  defendants  can  arrange 
to  enter  toto  sharing  agreements — 
usually  based  on  relative  sales — to  ap- 
portion the  liability  among  themselves 
to  a  way  that  wlU  avoid  grossly  dispro- 
portionate payments  by  any  one  defend- 
ant. But  it  is  clear  that  such  «h^rt«g 
agreements  are  not  always  possible,  espe- 
cially to  nonconcentrated  todustrles  with 
numerous  small  and  medium  sized  com- 
panies to  addition  to  large  multina- 
tionals and  conglomerates. 

In  cases  where  sharing  agreements 
cannot  be  worked  out.  the  effect  of  this 
open-ended  liability  on  a  smaUer  de- 
fendant who  wishes  to  defend  Its  to- 
nocence  is  to  drive  it  toto  settlement, 
even  if  it  believes  that  the  risk  of  its 
being  foimd  liable  is  small.  It  also  means 
that  if  one  or  more  defendants  settle  a 
prlce-flxtog  case — for  less  than  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  liabil- 
ity— without  persuadtog  the  plaintiff  to 
agree  not  to  seek  treble  damages  with 
respect  to  the  settling  defendants'  sales, 
those  who  remato  to  the  litigation  face 
the  prospect  of  enormous  liability  stoce 
they  would  remato  liable  even  for  treble 
the  damages  caused  by  settling  defend- 
ants, as  weU  as  their  own,  less  the 
amount  paid  to  settlement. 

Moreover,  at  least  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  loelng  defendant  is  not 
(Mily  liable  for  the  damages  cm  all  the 
conspirators'  sales,  but  is  also  liable  for 
damages  on  sales  by  a  nonconspirator  if, 
and  to  the  extent  that,  the  platotiff 
proves  that  the  prices  of  the  sales  of 
such  nonccmsplrator  w««  affected  by 
the  conspiracy. 

The  result  is  to  aUow  plaintiff's  coim- 
sel  to  settle  relatively  toexpenslvely 
with— or  simply  not  sue — some  defend- 
ants— usually  the  large  and  most  re- 
sponsible or  those  mho  want  out  as 
quickly  as  possible— and  force  the  re- 
matotog  defendants — often  those  who 
have  the  best  case  or  are  to  the  poorest 
financial  position — usually  the  smaller 
companies — to  settle  at  a  higher  rate 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  huge  lia- 
bility for  not  only  their  own  damages 
but  also  for  the  damages  of  those  who 
opted  early  and  chemdy. 

This  Utle  WlU  end  the  abuse  of  the 
early  out  defendant  by  relieving  a  de- 
fendant of  the  liability  attributable  to 
the  defendants  who  settle  and  by  al- 
lowing the  defendant  to  seek  contribu- 
tion from  those  conspirators  who  do  not 
settle — or  who  are  not  sued  by  the  plato- 
tiff. The  defendant  could  do  this  to  the 
same  action  or  by  instituting  a  separate 
action.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  would 
mean  that  to  most  cases — except,  for 
example,  where  a  coconqilrator  was  to- 
solvent  or  not  present  to  the  United 
States— a  losing  defendant  would  be  li- 
able, to  the  end,  only  for  damages 
caused  by  its  own  sales.  This  title  would 
not.  however,  change  the  principle  of 
Jotot   and   several   llatolUty   and   thus 
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would  not  lavalr  the  plaintiff's  rights 
vts-a-vls  any  defendant.  It  would  only 
affect  the  nlatiiaishlp  am<mg  defend- 
ants by  putting  thoee  defendants  who 
cannot  work  out  «har<ng  agreements — 
usually  the  tmaller  comi>anies  to  frag- 
mented Industries — on  roughly  the 
same  litigation  footing  enJ(Qred  by  those 
who  can  obtato  agreements — usually 
large  companies  to  cmcentrated  indus- 
tries. 

This  right  of  contributlan  should  not 
overly  complicate  antitrust  price-fixing 
cases  or  cause  the  platotiff  to  lose  con- 
trol over  Its  case.  In  many  cases  as 
noted,  parties  would  enter  sharing  ar- 
rangements, which  are  not  affected  by 
this  legislation.  In  cases  where  the  claim 
for  contribution  was  brought  as  a  cross- 
claim  or  by  way  of  Impleader  to  the 
mato  action,  the  platotifTs  claim  would 
to  no  way  be  affected  and  the  Judge 
would  have  discretion  to  sever  or  stay 
the  contributors'  claims  to  avoid  com- 
plications If  necessary. 

In  those  situations  where  a  defendant 
chose  to  pursue  its  right  of  contribution 
to  a  second  action,  the  defendant  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  alleged  cocon- 
spirator, if  not  a  party  to  the  original 
action,  was  to  fact  a  coconspirator — 
however,  that  would  be  a  proUem  among 
the  defendants  and  would  to  no  way 
affect  the  platotlff's  rights  to  complicate 
its  lawsuit. 

Ihe  restmcturing  of  the  manner  to 
which  damages  are  apportioned  to  an 
antitrust  price-fixtog  suit  wlU  tototxluce 
added  elements  of  fairness  and  rational- 
ity as  well  as  deterrence  toto  the  litiga- 
tion process  as  a  whole.  No  Icmger  wiU  a 
defendant  who  chooses  to  defend  Itsdf 
rather  than  bow  to  settlement  pressure 
be  left  potentially  "holding  the  bag."  At 
the  same  time,  as  each  monber  tovolved 
to  the  conspiracy  wlU  be  required  to  pay 
its  fair  share  at  the  liaUlity,  each  de- 
fendant will  be  aware  ttxtX  It  cannot 
escape  the  respcmsibiUty  for  Its  own  acts 
and  wUl  behave  accordingly. 
niLs  IV 

Title  IV  of  my  bin  win  provide  an 
additional  avenue  til  niiet  to  wcMkers 
and  firms  adversely  Impacted  by  unfairiy 
priced  imports  to  those  already  available 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  VS.  Intematlcmal  lYade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  UJ3.  Special  Ttade  Regn- 
sentatlve's  Office. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  tmttdumping  and  other  fair  trade 
statutes  of  this  country  to  a  timely  man- 
ner is  inflationary.  It  Is  Inflationary  be- 
cause the  result  of  predatory  pricing  pol- 
icies and  other  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  competitors  cost  FMeral.  State, 
and  local  govemmoits  billions  of  dollars 
to  lost  revenue  and  tocreased  unemidoy- 
ment  compensatlcm  wittiout  bujrlng  us 
any  enduring  consumer  benefit.  A  loss  (tf 
a  productive  Job  due  to  foreign  trade 
means  a  loss  of  tax  revenue  and  a  neces- 
sary expenditure  to  trade  adjustment 
assistance  payments.  A  plant  closing 
means  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  because 
there  are  no  profits  to  tax  and  because 
a  loss  will  be  calculated  against  future 
profits  if  the  firm  is  more  than  a  one- 
ctMnpany  operation.  A  growing  depend- 
ence on  products  from  foralgn  sources 


results  in  UJB.  dollars  going  overseas,  to- 
creasing  the  b4tlance-of -trade  deficit  and 
twUngr  our  light  agatost  in^lfttiffn  that 
much  tougher. 

A  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariff  and 
nontariff  barriers  to  facilitate  the  free 
fknr  of  fair  trade  is  a  goal  which  we  to 
congress  have  steadfastly  supported.  I 
voted  for  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979  which  sought  to  lower  trade  bar- 
riers to  aU  countries.  But  when  trade  be- 
tween countries  is  neither  free  nor  fair, 
when  pricing  practices  are  undertaken 
mtedflcally  to  eliminate  or  injure  an 
American  company  or  entire  Industry  by 
the  exporting  country,  then  we  have  to 
move  swiftly  and  augment  the  existing 
statutes  so  a  firm  does  not  disappear 
before  import  relief  can  be  obtained. 

MOST  BSCOOinzS  OrrEaMtTtOMtJ.  wauiXTOB 

Tlie  American  marketplace  is  the  most 
open  and  the  most  prized  to  the  wwld. 
Compared  to  other  countries  of  the 
world,  we  have  a  tradition  of  open  l>or- 
den,  both  to  terms  of  political  tradition 
and  ecommic  policies.  But  we  must  un- 
derstand the  changing  realities  of  the 
totematlonal  maricetplace  and  be  pre- 
pared to  utilize  legally  recognized  reme- 
dies to  provide  relief  to  wiH-kov  and  firms 
threatened  by  unfair  trade  practice  be- 
cause these  practices  threaten  the  future 
economic  weU-betog  of  our  country  as 
wdl. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  this  title  of 
my  legislation  would  pnriilbit  any  person 
from  either  importing,  ajudmting  in  im- 
porttog,  or  causing  the  importation  or 
sale  of  articles  from  a  foreign  country  at 
a  price  substantially  less  than  the  maricet 
value  or  wholesale  ixice  of  such  articles 
to  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
of  their  i»t)ducti(m  or  other  foreign 
countries  to  vh'ch  thev  arc  commonly 
exported  if  first,  the  sale  of  these  articles 
would  necessarily  and  directly  injure  an 
industry  or  labor  to  any  Itoe  of  com- 
msrce;  sec(md,  the  sale  would  prevent,  to 
whole  or  to  part,  the  establishment  of  an 
todustry  to  the  United  States  or,  third, 
restrato  m*  monopolize  any  part  of  trade. 

In  order  to  obtato  this  result,  my  leg- 
islation win  permit  suit  to  be  filed  bv  any 
person  for  any  violation  of,  or  combtoa- 
tion  or  conqtiracy  to  vicdate  this  sectirai 
n  the  district  court  of  the  United  .states 
or  any  other  appropriate  court.  The  re- 
sult of  such  action  would  be  an  Injunc- 
tion against  importation  «■  articles 
which  are  resulting  to  the  injury  de- 
scribed above  because  of  their  sales  at 
less  than  fair  market  value.  To  expedite 
this  process,  the  district  court  Judge 
would  have  a  120-day  deadline  after  the 
filing  of  a  complatot  to  make  a  final 
Judgment 

Even  though  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  provided  changes  and  Im- 
provements to  the  inx>cedures  and  ad- 
ministration of  coimtervalUng  duty  and 
antidumping  laws,  we  are  stin  lo(ridng  at 
a  speedy  280-day  tovestlgation  between 
the  time  which  an  antidumping  petition 
is  filed  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  a  final  determination  is  made 
bv  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission to  pmnit  the  imposition  of  anti- 
dumping duties.  So.  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion as  it  has  been  described  does  make 
an  improvement  to  terms  of  tlmeltoess. 


We  must  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
to  a  number  of  nations  govemmoits  act 
to  concert  with  thdr  nittinnfti  comjianles 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  pedicles  cal- 
culated to  penetrate  foreign  markets 
while  keeidng  their  domestic  markets 
closed.  We  see  this  to  an  announconent 
from  Japan  where  the  major  computer 
companies  of  -Japan  have  combined  to 
a  program  under  government  spaoaor- 
ship  to  penetrate  and  dominate  the  world 
computer  market.  American  steel  com- 
panies have  for  a  long  time  recognized 
that  they  were  suffering  from  unfair  for- 
eign competition  from  products  which 
were  either  dumi)ed  or  priced  because 
of  foreign  government  suteldies  to  a 
manner  to  permit  capture  of  U.S.  mar- 
kets. These  are  but  two  examples  of  the 
situation  wtiich  I  am  talking  about. 

The  effect  of  such  unfair  competition 
to  American  markets  is  not  felt  scdcdy 
by  the  shareholders  and  owners  of  Amer- 
ican bustoess.  It  is  also  felt  by  woikcrs, 
who  are  often  the  first  victims  of  unfair 
competition — victims,  because  the  loss  of 
an  order  to  a  foreign  competitor  means 
the  immediate  loss  of  a  Job  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  was  stoc^  respon- 
sible for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  of  Ji^ian. 
This  was  done  by  American  foreign  aid. 
by  American  loans,  and  by  the  export 
of  American  technology.  It  was  done  by 
permltttog  those  foreign  countries  to 
have  restrictive  import  laws  while  per- 
mitting our  markets  to  remato  open.  The 
development  of  the  Japanese  automobile 
todustry  is  a  stunning  example  of  this. 

Because  of  America's  generosity  those 
nations  are  now  better  equipped  to  some 
areas  than  the  United  States  to  engage 
to  free  and  fair  competition.  But  so  of- 
ten, this  foreign  success  to  our  market- 
place was  due  to  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. The  time  has  come  to  assure  that 
when  an  import  sale  is  made  to  the 
United  States,  which  results  to  the  loss  of 
an  American  job,  it  is  a  sale  which  the 
importer  has  earned  because  of  superior 
technology  or  superior  production  tech- 
niques. The  sale  cannot  and  must  not 
be  one  which  is  engtoeered  as  a  result 
of  foreign  govenmient  subsidies  and  im- 
fair  competition. 

The  Antidumping  Act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  years,  but  as  testified 
to  by  the  experiences  of  the  steel  com- 
panies the  remedies  wlthto  Treasury 
were  madequate.  Antidumping  is  now 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce but  the  remedies  remato  inade- 
quate. 

A  right,  if  It  Is  to  be  raiforced,  must 
be  toforced  to  a  timely  and  econcunic 
manner.  The  executive  toanch  does  not 
provide  an  adequate  remedy  against  for- 
eign predatory  trade  practices  because 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
combined  with  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, weigh  their  actions  in  predatory 
trade  practices  enforcement  against  the 
monetary  and  often  illusory  needs  of  to- 
tematlonal diplomacy. 

An  Injured  American  worker  or  busl- 
nessperson  must  be  given  direct  access 
to  the  courts,  a  timelv  hear'ng,  a  timely 
resolution  and  an  economic  proceeding 
with  respect  to  a  comilatot.  The  purpose 
of  this  is  not  to  restrato  trade:  it  is  to 
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protect  American  jobs  by  usurlng  that 
any  Am«»rU'^n  faced  with  the  loss  of  his 
job  or  his  business  sales  to  a  foreign 
competitor,  has  an  expeditious,  economic 
and  real  remedy  which  will  provide  Im- 
mediate relief  against  predatory  foreign 
oomjietlUan.  A  remedy  which  comes  6 
wirtnttm,  1  year.  3  years,  after  the  Injury. 
Is  no  remedy  at  all.  The  worker  affected 
has  been  laid  oft.  has  moved  elsewhere, 
and  has  suffered  deprivation  as  has  his 
or  her  family.  Tills  bin  provides  direct 
access  to  the  courts  or  anyone  Injured 
by  predatory  foreign  trade  practice  and 
provides  for  an  expeditious  and  econom- 
ically efllelent  hearing  and  judgment, 
ooaxa  or  mroBx  kklatsd  umMrLonairr  is 
ci 


Mr.  President,  to  return  a  moment  to 
the  point  that  unfairly  priced  imports 
unchecked  by  aggressive  enforcement  of 
■in^iriiimping  statutes,  or  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  themselves,  are  a 
cause  of  inflation,  we  need  only  to  look 
at  the  history  of  the  trade  readjustment 
allowance  ivogram.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  this  program  was  established  to 
compensate  workers  through  a  supple- 
mynt^l  unemployment  benefit  for  their 
divdacement  due  to  imports.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  that  all  import  re- 
lated unemidoyment  was  due  to  "dump- 
ing" or  other  imfalr  trade  practice.  It  is 
clear  that  those  Industries  most  vulner- 
able to  predatory  trade  practices  did 
show  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

While  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  Is  one  which  I  fully  support  be- 
cause of  the  principle  that  no  single 
worter  or  group  of  workers  should  be 
singled  out  to  bear  the  burden  some- 
times caused  by  free  trade  as  a  national 
pollcgr,  we  must  also  face  some  basic 
facts.  Workers  would  prefer  to  work. 
While  q)ecial  allowances  are  due  them, 
we  all  understand  and  should  appreciate 
that  when  a  man  or  woman  Is  unem- 
ployed, there  Is  a  loss  for  which  we  can- 
not compensate.  So,  on  this  coimt  alone, 
I  think  we  Just  have  to  do  a  better  job  in 
seeing  that  workers  and  firms  can  obtain 
timely  protection.  And  this  title  of  my 
bin  does  that  by  adding  our  court  system 
to  the  process  of  remedy  to  halt  the  con- 
sequences of  unfair  trade  practices. 

For  too  long,  this  Senator  has  heard 
from  small-  and  middle-sized  firms  in 
his  State  asking  for  speedy  relief  from 
unfairly  priced  lmp<Hts  and  heaven  and 
earth  had  to  be  moved  before  some  relief 
occurred.  For  too  long  we  have  witnessed 
sltuatlans  where  import  relief  was  com- 
ing only  when  the  firm  requesting  it  was 
a  sole  surviving  company  of  the  entire 
industry  and  was  about  to  disappear. 
Far  too  long  we  have  been  reluctant  to 
insist  that  other  nations — who  sometimes 
seem  to  be  waging  a  trade  war  against  us 
with  the  bullets  and  bombs  of  govern- 
ment subsidised  goods  and  artificallv 
low-priced  imports — play  by  the  rules  of 
the  game.  In  short,  the  time  has  come 
to  say  to  XJ3.  firms  and  workers  that 
your  Oovemment  is  behind  you.  Your 
Oovemment  is  not  a  public  relations  firm 
'or  "Japan.  Inc."  or  "France,  Inc."  We 
win  enforce  the  law.  And  we  will  not 
dday  and  in  the  process  deny  justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  It  sounds  odd  to 
can  this  particular  cadence  with  re- 
qwct  to  the  admittedly  complex  prob- 


lems of  international  trade  policy.  But 
if  we  have  learned  anything  through  our 
experlence  with  OPEC  and  our  growing 
awareness  of  the  vulnerability  of  our 
economy  to  external  economic  factors, 
we  caimot  Ignore  the  realities  of  today's 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RxcoKD. 

The  bill  foUows: 

S.  10«8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  thla 
Act  DMiy  b«  cited  aa  the  "Sin*ll  Bualnees  In- 
aoTktlon  and  BUnpUflcatlon  Act  of  1961". 
TTTLB  I 

rXNDIMC  AMD  CONCLTTSIONS 

ate.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  unpredictable  and  conflicting  na- 
ture of  antitrust  enforcement  and  Interpre- 
tation by  United  States  agencies  has  caused 
unnecessary  confusion  among  exporters  as 
to  the  acope  of  legitimate  overseas  activities; 

(2)  the  antltrvist  laws  relating  to  export 
sales  are  extremely  complex;  yet  moat  small- 
and  medlum-sUed  companies  likely  to  ex- 
port do  not  as  a  practlcaJ  matter  have  access 
to  specialized  legal  advice  In  this  area; 

(3)  the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to  ex- 
porting activities  does  not  reflect  critical 
differences  In  competitive  conditions  among 
various  country  markets  for  different 
products; 

(4)  the  extension  of  court-made  rules  de- 
veloped In  the  context  of  domestic  commerce 
to  overseas  activities  does  not  always  reflect 
the  intent  of  antitrust  legislation,  and  need- 
lessly Inhibits  legitimate  and  much  needed 
export  sales;  and 

(6)  United  States  agencies  applying  Anti- 
trust laws  to  export  sales  do  not  sufficiently 
coordinate  interpretation  and  enforcement 
practices  among  themselves,  or  with  other 
agencies  responsible  for  foreign  policy.  Inter- 
national trade  policy,  export  promotion,  and 
International  monetary  policy. 

(b)  Tlie  Congress  concludes  that — 

( 1 )  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to  con- 
flicting demands  by  diverse  United  States 
agencies  applying  antitrust  laws  extraterrl- 
torlally: 

(3)  United  States  agencies  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws  should  help  reduce  uncertainty 
by  Informing  small-  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies In  a  clear,  direct,  and  Inetpen.stve 
manner,  of  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
ments which  win  not  be  subject  to  antitrust 
prosecutions  If  associated  with  the  export  of 
particular  products  or  services  to  specific 
country  markets  during  specified  time 
periods; 

(3)  legal  Interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  a-pUcatlon  of 
antitrust  laws  to  export  activities,  as  well  as 
the  economic  consequences  of  such  Interpre- 
tations and  practices,  should  be  communi- 
cated to  Congress  and  the  pubUc  In  a  timely 
and  effective  manner: 

(4)  conduct  and  structural  arrangements 
of  United  States  exporters  which  materially 
expand  overseas  sales  should  be  permitted: 
Provided,  That  they  do  not  have  a  substan- 
tial negative  im-act  on  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  or  otherwise  confilct  with 
basic  substantive  principles  and  objectives 
of  existing  antitrust  laws;  and 

(6)  legal  interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  application  of 
antitrust   laws   to   export   activities   should 
be  developed  In  concordance  with  considera- 
tions   underlying    foreign    relations.    Inter- 
national trade  and  monetary  policy,  national 
security,  and  export  promotion. 
DKFnfmomi 
Sec.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  tltle^ 
(1)    The   term   "structtural   arrangement" 
meaua  a  situation  or  ooune  of  action  that 


afreets  the  pattern  of  ownership  or  control 
In  Industry. 

(3)  The  term  "conduct"  means  a  practice 
that  may  affect  domestic  oompetltlon  but 
does  not  directly  affect  the  structure  of 
Ovvnersblp  or  control  In  Industry. 

(3)  The  term  "disclosure"  means  a  state- 
ment published  by  Uie  Attorney  General  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  anti- 
trust division  under  section  304(a)  describ- 
ing conduct  and  structural  arrangements 
relating  to  export  aalea  that  wlU  noi  be  sub- 
ject to  criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

(4)  The  term  "antltrtist  laws"  means  the 
Sherman  Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  and  any  other  Acts  In 
pari  materia. 

trruvaa  bt  attosmxt  osmau. 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  heads  of  other  United  States 
agencies  with  enforcement  responsibility 
under  the  antitrust  laws,  shall  conduct 
studies  to  determine  whether — 

(1)  the  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
ments employed  In  various  countries  by  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes  of  United  States  busi- 
nesses to  expand  exports  conflict  significant- 
ly with  basic  anUtrust  principles;  and 

(3)  a  more  liberal  enforcement  policy  for 
overseas  activities  than  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  domestic  transactions  would  Impede 
thorough  Implementation  of  the  legislative 
Intent  oX  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  studies  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a),  or  other  Information 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  identify  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  associated  with 
particular  types  ot  export  sales  which  the 
Attorney  General  determines  would  not  war- 
rant criminal  or  cIvU  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(c)  The  initial  studies  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  completed  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
and  shall  be  updated  annually. 

PSOCSDITSSS 

8s&  104.  (a)  The  Attorney  Oenerml  shall — 
(1)  publish  a  description  of  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  Identified  pursuant 
to  section  303  (b)  as  not  meriting  criminal 
or  civil  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  shaU  make  the  published  description 
available  to  aU  potentlaUy  interested  ex- 
porters; and 

(3)  establish  procedures  to  assure  a 
prompt  response  to— 

(A)  petitions  from  individual  exporters  or 
classes  of  exporters  for  the  Issxiance  of  de- 
scrlntlons  under  paragraph   <  1    ;  and 

(B)  petitions  from  an  individual  exporter 
or  group  of  exporters  for  t>^e  l8~,i'8n'-e  of 
a  statement  of  civil  and  criminal  enforce- 
ment Intentions  concerning  spedflc  conduct 
In  which  the  petitioner  proposes  to  engage, 
or  structural  arrangements  the  petitioner 
propoees  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
exports. 

(b)  The  Secret*ry  of  Com'^erf^  mav  Inter- 
vene at  any  time  to  request  that  the  At- 
torney General  publish  a  description  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  with  req>ect  to  conduct 
or  structural  arrangements  or  to  reconsider 
a  description  published  under  such  sub- 
section. Within  thlrtv  davs  »rter  re-el^lni! 
such  a  request  from  the  Secretary,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  take  whatever  action 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  request  and  inform  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  determination  and  action  taken. 
The  action  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be 
final  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  estobllah 
approorlate  forms  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(1)  communicating  disclosures  Issued  un- 
der subsec+lon  (a)  to  •wecte'i  nor+les; 
(3)  informing  exporters  of  spedflc  actions 
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they  must  take  to  obtain  disclosures  pursu- 
ant to  s.„bsecUon  (a),  or  to  be  uCJiuct  co/- 
•led  by  disclosures  made  puisusbt  to  sub- 
lacUon  (a)  (3): 

(3)  determining  actions  exporters  have 
taken  in  reliance  on  such  descriptions;  and 

(4)  Identifying  problems  associated  with 
discharging  the  e.aluatlon,  cis.los.cre,  ana 
monitoring  functions  authorised  under  this 
Utle. 

(d)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  existing  and  poten- 
tial exporters  who  are  unable  to  obtain  spe- 
cialized antitrust  counsel.  Such  assistance 
■ball  be  limited  to  assistance  In  obtaining 
enforcement  Intention  disclosures  provided 
(or  under  subsection  (a)(2). 

(e)  Agency  proceedings  and  agency  actlona 
(as  defined  In  paragraphs  (13)  and  (13), 
respectively,  of  section  561  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code)  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
subject  to  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  (other  than  sections 
S63,  663a.  and  663b) . 

COMPLIANCI   BT   XXPOmSS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  an  exporter  shall  not  be 
subject  to  civil  or  criminal  prosecution  under 
the  antitrust  laws  by  any  Federal  agency  if — 

(1)  the  exporter,  or  group  of  exporters, 
notifies  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to 
procedures  established  under  section  104(c) 
(3),  that  the  exporter  or  group  Intends  to 
engage  In  conduct  or  to  establish  structural 
arrangements  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  conduct  or  struc- 
tural arrangements  not  subject  to  dvU  or 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
object  to  the  proposed  conduct  or  arrange- 
ment within  thirty  days  and  Inform  such 
exporter,  or  group  of  exporters,  of  the  spe- 
cific reasons  why  the  proposed  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  are  not  covered  by 
dlsdoeures  made  pursuant  to  section  104 
(a);  or 

(3)  thp  exporter  requests  a  statement  of 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  Intentions 
concerning  a  particular  transaction '  pxir- 
suant  to  sectloi}  104(a)(2)(B),  and  wlthm 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  request — 

(A)  receives  an  approval  from  the  Attorney 
General,  or 

(B)  does  not  receive  an  objection  in  writ- 
ing from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  trans- 
action setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  why 
the  transaction  is  in  conflict  with  specific 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  ob- 
jects to  proposed  conduct  or  structural  ar- 
rangements under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

(I)  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
exporter  or  group  of  exporters  of  such  ob- 
jections within  thirty  days  (sixty  days  in  the 
esse  of  a  request  described  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subsection)  after  receiving  notifica- 
tion i^egardlng  the  proposed  conduct  or 
•tructuiii  arrangements  and  shall  notify  the 
exporter  or  groups  of  exporters  Involved  that 
they  may  request  that  a  hearing  be  held  on 
tte  objections  to  the  proposed  conduct  or 
"tructural  arrangement; 

(3)  the  exporter  or  exporters  involved 
•hall  notify  the  Attorney  General  within 
^«een  days  after  reoelving  the  objections  if 
they  wish  to  have  a  hearing; 

—L''  ""  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
■ny  such  hearing  within  thirty  days  after 
Uie  date  on  which  the  reouest  for  a  hearing 
uMer  parajrraph  (2)  U  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  /•««"» 
(♦)  such  hearing  shall  continue  for  no 
«aow  than  thirty  days;  and 

dlic^lLu^  !^iy^V  °«'>»'»J  «»»»"  make  the 
""Closure  determination  within  fifteen  days 
wto'  theoompietlon  of  suoh  hearing,  notify 
«•  e^»orter  or  group  of  exporters  of  the 


determination,    and    publish    the    determi- 
nation. 

(c)  A  determination  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  106.  The  Attorney  General  may  re- 
quest any  United  States  district  court  to 
Issue  an  Injunction  regarding  a  disclosure 
imder  section  a04(a)  (3)  of  this  title;  when 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that — 

(1)  the  activity  of  the  exporter  or  group 
of  exporters  Is  acting  outside  al  the  scope  of 
the  disclosure; 

(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
disclosure  was  Issued  have  substantially 
changed;  or 

(3)  the  disclosure  was  Issued  upon  inac- 
curate or  fraudulent  Information. 

BEFOBTS   AND   DI3CL08UKZS 

Sec.  107.  On  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  heads  of  other  United  States 
agencies  directly  affected  by  disclosures 
imder  this  title  shall  each  file  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  make  public,  a  detailed  report 
of— 

(1)  all  actions  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  by  other  interested  pub- 
lic and  private  parties,  taken  pursuant  to 
thlT  title: 

(2)  any  problems  associated  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  title; 

(3)  the  specific  plans  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities (If  any)  under  the  title  In  the 
next  fiscal  year;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  for  amendment 
of  this  Utle. 

ATTTHOBIZATION  OP  APPBOPBIATIPNS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Attorney  General  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  SeCTCtary  of  Commerce  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  sole  purpose  of  co^erln"  costs 
associated  wtlh  Initial  Implementation  of 
section  a05(d)  of  this  title. 


ErrscnvE  date 
Sec.    109.  This  tlUe  shall   take  effect  on 

OctotMr  1,  1981.    

TITLE  n 

FINDINCS   AND   DECLABATION    OP   PUKPOSE 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
there  Is  a  serious  problem  regarding  the 
abUlty  of  business  to  plan  for  the  future 
because  of  the  regulatory  maze  It  finds  it- 
self In;  and,  with  over  seven  thousand  new 
ru'es  promulgated  each  year,  notification  of 
the  application  of  these  rules  to  a  particu- 
lar Industry  or  Industries  Is  a  necessary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Go-'emment.  The 
Congress  ^erebv  determines  that  smaU  busi- 
nesses and  other  persons  should  have  access 
to  a  central  Information  source  In  order  to 
conduct  their  future  business  planning  in 
a  coordinated  and  rational  faEhlon.  and  In 
re'lance  on  the  proper  Information.  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  ensure  that 
business  Is  able  to  function  In  a  stable  and 
predictable  environment  relative  to  Govem- 
mmt  acticMis. 

DEpnrrnoNs 

Sec.  303.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  563(e)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code: 

(3)  the  term  "rule"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  551(4)  of  such  title,  ex- 
cept that  such  term  does  not  include  a 
rule  issued  with  respect  to — 

(A)  a  military  or  foreign  affairs  function 
of  t^e  United  States. 

(B)  agency  mansgement  or  perfonnel,  or 

(C)  agency  organisation,  procedure,  or 
practice:  and 


(3)  the  term  "STC"  means  the  standard 
Industrial  classification'  for  Industries  as 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Federal  Statis- 
tical Policy  Standards. 

PtJBUCATtON    IN    PEDEBAL   BECISTEB 

Sec.  203.  Each  agency  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  with  each  rme  proposed  or 
promu.gated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  the  S.C  code  for  such  Industry  to 
which  the  rule  applies. 

SMAU.   BUSINESS   INPOBICATION    CEMim 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Register  ("Director")  shall  establish  In  the 
OlBce  of  the  Federal  Register,  a  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Center  ("Center").  The  Center  shall 
provide  to  small  businesses  and  other  per- 
sons, a  listing  of  the  rules  which  apply  to  any 
industry  or  Industries  within  a  specified 
standard  In^^u^'rlal  classification. 

(b)  Within  five  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thl3  title,  the  head  of  each  agency 
shall  ensure  that  each  proposed  and  final 
ruie  of  the  agency  contains  the  SIC  code 
for  each  industry  or  Industries  to  which  the 
rule  applies. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  amend 
at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  rules  of  the 
agency  to  Include  the  SIC  code  In  each  of 
the  Crst  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  title. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  shaU  transmit 
the  rules  of  the  agency  to  the  Director.  The 
Director  sbal)  compile  the  rules  received  and 
incorporate  them  Into  the  general  Index  to 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  required  by 
section  1510(b)  of  UUe  44,  United  States 
Code. 

Trnj!  in 

AlfZNDMEMTS   TO    THE    CL,ATTOM    ACT 

Sec.  301.  The  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  13 
et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 4H  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Two  or  more  persons  who 
are  subject  to  liability  for  damages  attrib- 
utable to  a  horizontal  agreement  to  fix.  main- 
tain, or  stabilize  prices  under  section  4,  4A. 
or  4C  of  this  Aot  may  claim  contribution 
among  them  according  to  the  damages  at- 
tributable to  each  such  person's  sales  or 
purchases  of  goods  or  services.  A  claim  for 
contribution  by  such  person  or  persons 
against  whom  an  action  has  been  commenced 
may  be  asserted  by  croes-clalm,  counter- 
dalm.  third-party  claim,  or  in  a  separate  ac- 
tion, whether  or  not  an  acUon  has  been 
brought  or  a  judgment  has  been  rendered 
against  the  persons  from  whom  contribu- 
tion Is  sought. 

"(b)  A  release  or  a  covenant  not  to  sue 
or  not  to  enforce  a  Judgment  received  In 
settlement  by  one  of  two  or  more  persons 
subject  to  contribution  imder  this  section 
shall  not  discharge  any  other  persons  from 
liability  unless  Its  terms  expressly  so  provide. 
The  court  Aall  reduce  the  claim  of  the  per- 
son giving  the  release  or  covenant  against 
other  p«-sons  subject  to  liability  by  the 
greatest  of:  (1)  any  amount  stipulated  by 
the  release  or  covenant,  (2)  the  amoimt  of 
consideration  paid  for  It,  or  (3)  treble  the 
actual  damages  attributable  to  the  settling 
person's  sales  or  purchases  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices. Under  item  (3)  above,  actual  damages 
ShaU  not  be  trebled  In  proceedings  under 
section  4A  ot  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  release  or  covenant,  or  an  agi«e- 
ment  which  provides  for  a  release  or  cov- 
enant, entered  into  In  good  faith,  rdieves 
the  redplent  from  UabUlty  to  any  other 
pMson  for  contribution,  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  the  person  giving  the  release  or 
covenant,  or  agreement,  unless  the  settle- 
ment provided  for  in  any  such  release,  cov- 
enant, or  agreement  is  not  consummated. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  affect 
the  Joint  and  several  liabUity  of  any  person 
who  enters  into  an  agreement  to  fix,  main- 
tain, or  stabilise  prices. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  i4;>ply  only  to  ae- 
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tl^mr  unttar  Motion  4,  4A.  or  40  of  thto  Aet 
oonmMDOMl  mfur  th«  <l»t«  of  •lactmwat  of 

una  Mctlon.".       

xniiB  IV 

MLis  or  FOKBOii  MsacHAimaB  at  lbh  tham 

VAim  TALCT 

fHB7  401.  WhMMTW  ft  TTnltad  SUtM  Im- 
porttr  of  {oralgn  marcbandlM,  or  tb«  f  OMlgn 
miunitMturar  tlMnof ,  MUa  of  ollcn  tor  Ml* 
■ucb  iiviT**'-~«t—  ftt  Um  Uun  Its  f»lr  t»1u«. 
MiMi  aucb  MiM  or  oSora  for  Ml* — 

(1)  Injur*  an  Induatry  or  Ubor  In  any 
^^Tl^  cf  oofuneroa  In  any  aactton  of  tba 
UnltadStAtM. 

(S)  pravant.  in  whola  or  in  part,  tba  aatao- 
Uahmant  of  an  tnduatry  in  tha  TTnltad 
8tat<a.or 

(S)  laattaln  or  monopollM  any  part  of 
ttftda  or  oommarca  In  aucb  marchandlaa,  or 
ti«««*r  marcbandlaa.  In  tba  Unltad  Stataa. 
tban  any  paiaon  injured  In  hla  trade  or 
buatnaw  by  such  injury,  prevention,  or 
lealialiil  or  monopoly  may.  In  addition  to 
any  otber  remedy  aTallable  to  him  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  Statea.  bring  an  ac- 
tion under  thla  UUe  for  damagaa.  or  aqtUta- 
ble  relief,  or  both. 

jrnuaxkJCTXoif ;  vbmub;  wtc. 

Sac.  409.  (a)  The  district  oourta  of  tbe 
United  States  shall  have  ezdualve  Jurisdic- 
tion of  actions  brought  under  this  title 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

(<b)  (1)  An  acUon  brought  under  this  UUe 
may  be  brought  in  any  district — 

(A)  in  which  the  defendant  realdea.  Is 
found,  or  baa  an  agent,  or 

(B)  In  any  district  In  which  the  plaintiff 
realdaa,  doea  bualneas.  or  has  an  agent. 

(3)  No  change  of  venue  requested  by  the 
defendant  ahaU  be  granted  without  tb* 
consent  of  tb*  plalntur. 


Saa  40S.  (a)  A  subpena  lasued  by  a  court 
In  an  action  brought  under  this  UUe  may 
be  •nfaro*d  In  any  Judicial  district  of  tbe 
Unltad  Statea. 

(b)  If  a  United  Statea  Importer  against 
wtaom  a  dlacovery  order,  or  otber  order  or 
decree,  haa  been  entered  by  a  court  In  a 
iworaarting  brought  under  this  UUe  falla  to 
comply  with  such  ocxlar  or  decree  within 
tb*  Um*  aatabUabad  by  the  court  for  com- 
pllanoe.  than  tb*  court  ahaU  Issue  an  in- 
junction prohibiting  that  Importer  from 
entry,  or  removal  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
sumption of  mercbandlae  which  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  |iiiii**>1liig  or  which  Is  Timtij^r 
to  such  merchandise,  and  from  dlatrlbuUon 
or  sale  of  such  artldaa,  untu  such  time  as 
the  court  la  satlaflart  that  th*  party  has  oom- 
pU*d  with  tb*  ord*r  at  d*cre*. 

(c)  Tb*  Unlt*d  8Ut*s  shaU  not  take  a 
poalUon  contrary  or  antagonistic  to  that 
taken  by  th*  plaintiff  in  any  action  brouebt 
undar  thla  UUe  to  which  the  United  Stetea 
la  a  party  or  In  any  other  action  brought 
under  this  UUe  in  an  amicus  curiae  brief 
or  any  otber  pleading. 

naiUtl     FOB     ABJVmCATIOlr;      BPaclAL     MASIVa 

tec.  404.  (a)  Whenever  an  action  is  brought 
under  this  tuie,  it  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Judge  to  whom  the  case  Is  assigned 
to  reach  a  final  Judgment  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  complaint  Is  filed.  A  Judge  to  whom 
such  a  cas*  Is  asslgnsd  may  appoint  a  spaclal 
master  to  hear  the  case  and  make  «in»iinfr« 
of  fact. 

(b)  A  special  master  appointed  to  hear 
■ucb  a  case  shaU  have  the  power  to  Issue 
•nbpenas  and  to  take  evidence. 

<c)  Ater  a  hearing,  but  not  more  than 
twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  Is 
•aalraed  to  bear  the  case,  the  special  master 
sbau  prepare  and  submit  to  the  court  a 
reoort  In  wrlUnit  setting  forth  hU  findings 
Of  fact.  The  twenty-day  period  may  be  n- 
tended  by  the  Judge  to  whom  the  eaae  Is 


assigned  upon  tbe  request  of  either  party 
and.  if  the  extension  Is  requested  by  tbe 
defendant,  then — 

(1)  only  with  tbe  consent  of  the  plaintiff, 
or 

(2)  upon  a  showing  by  the  defendant  of 
extreme  hardship.  impoaslbUlty.  or  other 
extraordinary  good  cause, 

but  for  not  more  than  an  additional  forty- 
five  days. 
BBrABuaRMSMT    OF    paQtA    FAcn    CASS    nr 

OOaCFLAIirT 

Bic.  40S.  (a)  U  the  complaint  filed  by 
the  plaintiff.  In  an  action  brought  under 
thU  Utle,  seu  forth  facts  upon  the  basis 
of  irtUch.  If  true,  relief  could  be  granted 
under  this  UUe,  then  the  plaintiff  shall  be 
considered  to  have  esUbllshed  a  prima  facie 
case  that  he  Is  entitled  to  damagea  or  equita- 
ble relief  under  section  401,  and  the  court 
shall— 

(1)  Issue  Immediately  a  reatralnlng  order 
or  tnJuncUon  prohlbttlzig  the  defendant  from 
further  sal«  distribution,  or  entry,  or  removal 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of  the  for- 
eign merchandise  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
action,  or 

(3)  require  the  defendant  to  post  bond, 
or  other  security,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
three  tlmee  the  amount  of  damagee  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff  to  be  attributable  dlrecUy 
to  Imports  of  such  merchandise. 

(b)  Whenever  a  plaintiff  In  such  an  acUon 
establishes  such  a  prima  fade  case,  the 
facts  so  pled  shall  be  treated  as  conclusive 
unless  tbe  defendant  demonstratea  that  they 
are  not  true  or  that  the  plaintiff  Is  not  en- 
Utled  to  damage*  or  relief  under  this  UUe. 

(c)  If  the  plaintiff  In  an  action  brought 
under  this  title  Is  a  foreign  manufacturer  or 
a  United  States  Importer  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chandise which  Is  the  subject  of  the  action, 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  that  acUon. 

DAMACKS,  COetS,  AMD  FKCS 

Sbc.  408.  (a)  If  the  plaintiff  In  an  action 
brought  under  this  UUe  establlabes  that  he 
Is  enUUed  to  damages  under  section  401. 
then — 

(1)  be  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  three 
Umes  the  amount  of  damages  shown  to  have 
been  suffered,  and 

(3)  any  award  of  damage*  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  granting  of  such  equitable  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate  imder  the  clrcum- 
staiices. 

(b)  The  court  may  award  court  costs 
and  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  the  pre- 
vailing party  In  any  action  brought  under 
this  UUe  upon  request  made  therefor  and 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  such 
award  Is  appropriate. 

DSf  uiiiiom 

Sec.  407.  For  purposee  of  this  UUe — 

(1)  Foreign  merchandise  shall  be  treated 
as  sold  or  offered  for  sale  at  lesa  than  Its 
fair  value  If  the  United  Statee  price  (as 
defined  In  section  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  (19  XJS.C.  lOTTa) )  of  such  merchandise 
Is  lower  than — 

(A)  Its  foreign  market  value  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  773  of  such  Act  (IB 
UJ9.C.  lerib) ) .  or 

(B)  If  the  foreign  market  value  cannot 
be  determined.  Its  constructed  value  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  773(e)  of  such 
Ac*  ( 10  VS.C.  18T7b(e) ) ) . 

(3)  The  term  "United  States  person" 
means  a  clttaen  or  resident  of  the  United 
State*,  or  a  corporaUon.  Joint  venture,  part- 
nership. aasodaUon,  or  other  biislness  or- 
ganlaaUon  organlaed  imder  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  State  thereof,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

EITTOaCXABnjTT  AS  PAVr  OF  TBS  AWlliaU*! 

laws;  ranmfAi.  rsw  altt 
Sac.  40S.   (a)   SubseC^lon   (a)   o^  the  first 
secUon  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16  UB.C.  13)  U 
am*nd*d  by  Inserting  after  "nineteen  hun- 


dred and  thirteen:"  tbe  foUowlng:  "tlUe  IV 
of  the  Small  Bualneas  Innovation  and  Sim- 
pltflcatlon  Act  of  1081;". 

(b)  In  addlUon  to  any  llabUlty  for  dam- 
agee under  section  301,  any  person  who 
commits  any  act  for  which  a  cause  of  action 
for  damagee  Is  provided  by  sacUon  301  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  §100,000. 
■EntFTioar 

Sk.  400.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  this  UUe  shall  not  apply  to 
any  agrloultural  products  in  commerce  In  ttas 
United  SUtee-tt 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
8.  1069.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1837;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

BousxMo  DKvxLOPimrr  loan  FeooaAif 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  be- 
gin a  Housing  Development  Loan  Pro- 
gram. Current  economic  conditions  and 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  Federal  programs 
have  exacerbated  Federal  housing  prob- 
lems nationally.  Today,  these  problenu 
are  approaching  crisis  proportions.  This 
demonstration  project  can  provide  a 
foundation  for  the  cost-effective  and 
creative  policies  desperately  needed  to- 
day and  for  the  future. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  failed  to  keep 
our  commitment  of  "a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  Our  country's  housing 
problems  are  scarred  by  unattalned 
goals  and  threatened  by  the  strain  of 
future  demand.  An  increasing  number 
of  American  famUies  and  indlviduoto 
now  find  the  price  of  decent  housing  to 
well  beyond  their  means— if  that  housing 
Is  available  at  all. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies  and  the 
resultant  lack  of  credit  have  increased 
housing  construction  and  flneuiclng  cost* 
and  led  to  a  sharp  decline  In  develop- 
ment. Rental  housing  production  suffers 
additionally  from  high  operating  costs 
and  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
residents  to  support  these  costs.  Private 
Investment  in  modest  rental  housing  de- 
velopment Is  further  discouraged  by  lo- 
cal rent  control,  fear  of  rent  controL 
restrictions  on  converslMis,  and  otber 
factors. 

This  situation  has  serious  long-term 
Implications  considering  the  national 
rental  vacancy  rate  rests  at  a  record  low 
of  4.8  percent.  In  my  home  State,  Con- 
necticut, the  overall  vacancy  rate  is  less 
than  2  percent  at  a  time  when  new  con- 
struction and  existing  stock  are  far  short 
of  demand.  In  the  cities  of  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  only  88  housing  units  were 
added  In  1980  while  188  units  were  de- 
molished. Statewide,  only  10,000  units 
were  added  that  year.  The  State  DeP«*; 
ment  of  Housing  estimates  that  20.000 
to  2S.0OO  units  nre  needed  annually.  Cur- 
rently, that  Connecticut  dersutment  re- 
ports that  173,000  households  need 
housing,  either  because  their  current 
bousing  is  substandard  or  their  IncoiMi 
are  insufflcient.  This  figure  Includes  mid- 
dle Income  families  caught  short  by  ris- 
ing housing  costs. 

At  the  same  time  the  admlnlstratloo 
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proposes  signlflcant  fundlnc  eati  tot 
uststed  housing.  A  greater  proportion  of 
tbe  doUars  the  administration  would 
provide  would  be  used  in  cocmection  with 
eztotlng  housing,  and  not  for  new  con- 
itruction  or  substantial  rehabUitation. 
Hie  Government  k  decreasing  Its  com- 
mitment to  new  housing  when  the  hous- 
ing Industry  Is  falling  to  meet  current 
and  projected  demand. 

The  picture  that  develops  presents  a 
duslc  supply-and-dexnand  situation. 
The  price  of  housing  escalates  and  the 
incentives  to  improve  thai  housing  di- 
minish because  of  strong  demand.  Fur- 
ther, where  the  supply  of  rental  housing 
is  severely  constrained,  lower  and  mod- 
oate  income  renters  compete  for  the 
same  housing  stock.  The  result:  lower 
income  families  with  fewer  tdtematives 
q>end  the  greatest  proportion  of  their 
Incomes  for  the  privilege  of  renting  what 
are  often  substandard  imlts.  Middle-in- 
come families,  facing  new  restrictions  on 
the  availability  of  rental  units,  often 
overextoid  themselves  finanr^ftHy  to 
purchase  homes. 

In  fashioning  solutions,  I  believe  gov- 
emmmt  has  a  dual  responsibility  in  this 
area:  To  help  Increase  suk>^  where 
needed  and  to  Insure  that  adequate 
bousing  is  within  the  means  of  our  lower 
and  moderate  income  dtiaens.  Where 
and  when  Increases  in  housing  supply 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  current  and 
projected  demand,  a  public  purpose  is 
served  by  the  provision  of  limited  Fed- 
eral Incentives  to  Increase  housing  op- 
portunities. Similarly,  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income cltixens  should  not  be 
forced  to  spend  unreasonable  portions  of 
their  incomes  for  decent  housing. 

It  is  critical  that  we  c<Hislder  our  hous- 
ing programs  as  more  than  a  means  to 
provide  shelter.  Housing  is  the  majOT 
component  of  the  infrastructure  of  our 
dtles  and  towns.  Sound  and  effective 
community  and  economic  development 
strategies  are  based  on  the  availability, 
location,  and  occupancy  of  apartments 
and  houses. 

The  strategies  we  develop  In  response 
to  current  and  future  housing  problems 
must  be  able  to  efOcienUy  and  effectively 
address  the  Oovemment's  reqxmsiblll- 
tles.  Current  programs  and  policies  have 
failed  to  do  this  adequately.  The  sectim 
8  program  links  the  questions  of  devel- 
opment and  income  assistance.  A  single 
nttsidv  mechanism  provides  assistance 
for  rent  payments  as  weU  as  for  new  con- 
struction and  substantial  rehabilitation. 
Jfot  only  does  this  approach  Involve 
?«iy  long-term  commitments.  It  In- 
hWts  the  separation  of  these  two  very 
dUferrat  Issues  and  prevents  us  fnnn 
arectlvely  responding  to  each.  Tlie  aee- 
°fo  8  progiwn  also  lacks  a  ni«M»>»*«i^m 
n«eded  to  directly  Involve  State  and  local 
•wemments  in  the  development  process. 
.Jl^-  '''*«*<»a»t.  1  beUeve  this  demon- 
«tration  wlU  begin  to  address  tiiese  ptob- 
J«ns  and  future  housing  pollcv  Issues.  It 
«o  make  more  effective  use  of  limited 
™«nclal  resource*.  Increase  the  hous- 

^^'K,''* '"<««  PoUcy  development. 

hiTr*ii-?^«°^*"***  ^  moratoriums  and 
•Mufllciently  evaloated  poliey  dbaaS, 


this  denMmstniitlan  would  not  disrupt 
current  programs.  It  would  allow  us  to 
test  creMlve  alternatives  without  aban- 
doning flodstlng  efforts. 

^MctfloaUy.  the  demonstration  would 
promote  developoient  with  second  mort- 
gage loans  to  jntvate  developers  through 
State  and  local  governments.  By  reduc- 
ing ftnanring  costs,  these  up  front 
kMns — for  new  construction  or  substan- 
tial rtiiabilltation  of  multif  amlly  rental 
housing— would  pennlt  development  of 
units  at  modest,  marketable  rent  levels. 
By  invidving  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, local  officials  could  Improve  tlieir 
ability  to  stimulate  housing  development 
and  coordinate  this  development  with 
income  subsidies. 

Funding  tar  this  dnnonstration  can 
be  found  by  reallocating  budget  author- 
ity in  the  President's  proposed  budget 
from  a  lower  inlority  and  presentiy  on- 
sound  concept.  Additional  allocations 
would  not  be  needed  and  moneys  would 
not  be  shifted  from  ongoing  programs 
serving  the  housing  needs  of  lower  and 
moderate  income  dtiaens. 

If  this  demonstration  proves  that 
rental  housing  can  be  developed  at  less 
cost,  it  would  be  i4)propriate  to  shift  a 
greater  portion  of  Federal  bousing  assist- 
ance to  the  section  8  existing  program 
that  provides  Income  subsidies.  The 
effectiveness  of  assistance  provided  by 
the  section  8  existing  program  is  limited 
where  housing  supply  is  constrained, 
therefore,  new  devel(q>ment  would  bene- 
fit the  program. 

The  ultimate  strategy  presented  in  this 
demonstration — to  expand  the  level  of 
Income  subsidies  and  coordinate  such 
assistance  with  a  cost-effective  and  inde- 
pendent (me-time  devek^nnent  subsidy — 
would  increase  the  number  of  lower  in- 
come people  served  by  Federal  housing 
assistance  and  yield  productive  invest- 
ments in  housing  development.  It  would 
also  eUow  us  to  consider  shifting  these 
responsibilities  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments through  block  grants,  confident 
they  could  target  and  coordinate  these 
efforts  consistent  with  local  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  envision  that  this 
demonstraticm  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  fcdlowlng  manner: 

Based  on  objective  factors  of  need. 
State  and  local  governments  would  apidy 
to  the  HDD  Secretary  for  available  budg- 
et authority  on  behalf  of  private  devel- 
opers. The  developer  would  receive  a 
nonamortizing  sectmd  mortgage  loan  to 
facilitate  the  constructi(»  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  of  multifamily  housing  at 
marketable  rent  levels.  Owners  would  as- 
sume an  obligation  to  forward  the  sub- 
sidy in  the  form  of  reduced  rents  and 
would  agree  to  accept  sectitm  8  existing 
Ctftiflcate  holders. 

Loans  would  be  repayable  with  simple 
interest  upon  sale,  subsequent  conver- 
sion, or  other  disposition  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  The  loan  size  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  overall  financing 
costs  to  a  level  which  would  bring  rents 
within  eligibility  limits  for  the  sectitm  8 
existing  housing  programs  in  a  given 
area. 

Financing  would  be  provided  pr'n- 
cipally  by  conventional  or  non-Federal 
govonmental  sources  with  development 


limits  equal  to  FHA  unsubsidixed  mort- 
gage limits.  This  will  assure  cost  restraint 
and  project  feaslbJity  by  requiring  lend- 
ers to  bear  the  underwriting  risk  and 
resiMosibility.  Further,  by  avoiding  ex- 
clusive reliance  on  FHA  insurance,  many 
cumbersome  requirements  on  developers 
which  needlessly  increase  costs  would  be 
avoided. 

In  selecting  recipients  from  areas  ex- 
I)eriencing  low  vacancy  rates  or  con- 
strained sumly  of  rental  housing.  HUD 
would  insure  an  adequate  dlstrlbuUon  at 
funds  according  to  population  size,  geo- 
graphies, and  other  market  condttiooa. 
Tho  Secretary  would  give  pre^ereiice  to 
develoiments  involving  local  contribu- 
tions through,  for  example,  land  con- 
trioutkms.  and  would  require  recipient 
governments  to  demcmstrate  prior  prog- 
ress in  meeting  local  assisted  housing 
needs. 

By  shifting  resources  proposed  in  the 
President's  budget  for  the  sale  of  public 
housing  flnaiKtlng  instruments  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank,  $1.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  would  be  availaUe  to 
support  approximately  40.000  units  under 
the  demonstration  at  an  average  per  unit 
subsidy  of  up  to  $23,000.  This  proposal 
will  not  decrease  the  level  of  new  as- 
sisted housing  unit  reservations.  Of  the 
available  authority,  the  HUD  Secretary 
could  reserve  up  to  $20  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance  to  recipients  and  for  the 
demonstration  evaluation. 

By  subsidizing  production  up  front 
rather  than  continuously  over  the  term 
of  multiyear  commitments,  the  demon- 
stration would  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  long-term  costs  to  the  Federal 
Govemmoit  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. Estimates  show  these  costs  could 
drop  30  to  50  percent.  Further,  some  or 
all  of  the  developed  units  could  provide 
Improved  housing  opportunities  for 
lower  Income  families  and  individuals 
because  these  units  would  be  dlglble  for 
section  8  existing  subsidies. 

The  involvement  of  State  and  local 
officials,  able  to  control  the  &>w  of  exist- 
ing subsidies  and  direct  assisted  recip- 
ients, would  increase  the  likeUhood  of 
these  improvements.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  further  target  these  re- 
sources and  negotiate  project  composi- 
tion consistent  with  local  needs  because 
private  developers  must  go  throu^  them 
to  apply  for  loans.  Such  efforts  could 
foster  economic  integration  within  de- 
velopments, avoid  concentrations  of  low- 
er income  people,  and  defuse  local  op- 
position to  subsidized  housing. 

Hie  importance  of  housing  in  our 
cities  and  towns,  the  constraints  of  cur- 
rent programs,  and  the  problems  of  the 
construction  industry  elucidate  the  need 
for  a  new  and  creative  approach  to  hous- 
ing policy.  However,  we  cannot  aggres- 
sive^ pursue  new  policies  without  suffi- 
cioit  experimentation.  The  abrupt  pol- 
icy changes  and  moratoriums  of  past 
years  have  hampered  rather  than  helped 
our  efforts.  TUs  demonstration  would 
allow  us  to  apply  new  solutions  to  our 
housing  problems  without  abandoning 
existing  commitments.  The  expolenoe 
gained  through  its  develoranent  and  im- 
plementation could  contribute  signifl- 
cantly  to  future  policy. 
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Th»t  we  must  find  cost  effective  and 
Innovative  alternaUves  to  current  hous- 
ing procrams  Is  clear  and  I  offer  this 
demonstration  as  an  important  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  bill  foUows: 

8.  1089 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lUjtreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
Awtarica  in  Confreas  aaaembled.  Th*t  the 
Umtad  StAtM  Housing  Act  of  1937  la  amended 
by  f^*""!!:  at  the  end  tbereof  tbe  following: 
"movmam  nrvKLOPMEirr  loam  DutoNSTBAiroif 
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Tide  an  adequate  demonstration  In  areas      committee  carry  out  its  responsibility  to 

wltb  tow  rental  vacancy  rates  and  otber  fac-      provide  a  legislative  base  for  funding 


10.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  U  authorised, 
puimuant  to  applications  submitted  by  St-atee 
or  units  of  local  government,  to  provide  sec- 
ond mortgage  loans  or  otber  comparable  as- 
sistance to  owners  of  multlfamlly  rental 
housing  projects  to  assist  in  financing  tbe 
eoostructlon  or  substantial  rehabilitation  of 
such  projects. 

"(b)  (1)  The  amount  of  the  second  mort- 
gage loan  for  a  project  assisted  under  this 
section  shall  be  that  amount  which  tbe  Sec- 
retary determines  is  sulBclent  to  provide  an 
Initial  rental  which  does  cot  exceed  the  max- 
imum monthly  rent  established  for  the  area 
for  ««i«ting  rental  dwelling  units  assisted  un- 
der section  8. 

"(3)  Any  loen  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  on  the 
project  and  shall  not  be  amortized,  but  shall 
be  repayable  upon  the  earlier  of  (A)  the  ex- 
piration of  30  years  after  the  loan  was  made. 
or  (B)  the  sale,  conversion  to  other  use.  or 
other  disposition  of  the  pro'ect.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  When  due,  such 
loan  shall  be  repaid  with  interest  tbereon 
(without  compounding)  for  each  year  and 
any  fraction  thereof  the  loan  was  outstand- 
ing at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
taking  Into  account  the  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  long-term  obllga- 
tions  of  the  United  States  during  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan. 

"(c)  A  loan  under  this  section  may  only 
be  made  with  req>ect  to  a  project — 

"(1)  where  the  owner  agrees  (A)  to  pass 
the  rettuctton  in  the  debt  service  payments 
required  by  virtue  of  the  loan  under  this 
section  on  to  the  tenants;  and  (B)  to  accept 
tenants  who  are  certificate  holders  imder 
aectlen  8  of  this  Act: 

"(S)  which  secures  a  mortgage  (A)  with  a 
prtnctpei  amount  not  more  than  the  amount 
wlUeh  oookt  be  insured  for  the  prolect  under 
section  a07  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and 
(B)  wtth  an  interest  rate  and  other  terms 
and  conditions  which  tbe  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  reaaonable: 

"(S)  which  is  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantlaUy  rehabilitated  at  the  time  the  loan 
Is  made  and  which  contains  five  or  m<»re 
dwelling  units  and  is  used  predominantly 
for  residential  purpoess:   and 

"(4)  which  meets  other  conditions  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  ot  this  section  and 
apedlled  by  the  Secretary. 

"(dXl)  The  first  mortgase  on  a  project 
subject  to  a  second  mortgage  under  this 
section  may  be  insured  under  Utle  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

"(3)  Section  31S(d)  of  the  Bousing  and 
Oommunlty  Deretopment  Act  of  1974  doea 
not  apply  to  this  section. 

"(S)  Other  prorlalons  of  this  Act  which 
tbe  Secretary  deteRnlnes  are  Inconsistent 
wltb  the  purposes  of  this  section  rtiall  not 
ap^  to  this  seetlan. 

"(e)  In  allocating  assistance  under  this 
seettoB,  tbe  Secretary  sball  insure  an  ade- 
quate dlstrtlnitlon  of  the  funds  authorlxed 
aeoonting  to  populaUon  and  tbe  market  con- 
ditions In  various  raglaaa  In  order  to  pro- 


tors  constraining  the  supply  of  rental  hous- 
ing. Ihe  Secretary  shall  give  a  priority  In 
allocating  assistance  under  this  section  to 
proposals  Involving  local  contributions  In 
such  forms  as  donations  or  sales  below  mar- 
ket of  real  property.  In  no  case  may  assist- 
ance under  this  section  be  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  \inlt  of  local  government  which 
has  not  demonstrated  satisfactory  progress 
In  meeting  its  assisted  housing  needs. 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  State  or  local  law  pertaining 
to  rent  control  shall  apply  to  any  project 
during  tbe  period  In  which  a  loan  under  this 
section  Is  outstanding  with  respect  to  the 
project. 

"(3)  Bents  charged  for  units  In  any  such 
project  during  the  period  when  paragraph 
(1)  Is  applicable  to  the  project  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Secretary,  in  approving  such 
rents,  the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  assure 
reasonable  rentals  to  tenants  and  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  investment  of  the  owner. 

"(3)  Any  schedule  of  rents  submitted  by 
an  owner  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  approved  unless  the  Sec- 
retary Informs  the  owner,  within  bO  days 
after  receiving  such  schedule,  that  such 
schedule  is  disapproved. 

"(g)  Not  later  than  AprU  1,  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  an;l  Urban  Development 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on — 

"(1)  the  design  of  the  program  under  this 
section;  and 

"(3)  tbe  Secretary's  Initial  assessment, 
based  on  a  review  of  applications,  of  the 
capacity  of  applicants  to  carry  out  the  dem- 
onstration and  the  workability  of  tbe  mech- 
anism provided  by  the  program  as  a  housing 
development  Incentive. 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  assistance  under  this  section  not 
to  exceed  •1.120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Of  the  amount  available  pursuant  to  the 
preceding  sentence,  not  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  shaU  be  available  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  evaluation  of  the  demonstration 
under  this  section.". 

Sxc.  3.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983.  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  sball  not  obligate 
or  expend  appropriated  funds  In  connec- 
tion with  tbe  Issuance  or  refinancing  of  pub- 
lic bousing  agency  securities  to  or  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank.* 


By  Mr.  QUATIiE: 

8.  1070.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  youth  employment  and  demon- 
stration programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

LsiasLsnoM  sslatdio  to  toxtth  vaooaAMs 
•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  filed  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
S.  648,  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
youth  programs  under  title  IV (A)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act.  This  bill  is  a  simple  au- 
thorization, carries  no  funding,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  Is  characterized  by 
the  administration  as  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  President's  program. 

The  bill  is,  however,  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  the  Budget  Act  because 
it  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
jrear  1981  as  well  as  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization  should 
have  been  reported  by  May  IS  of  last 
year.  Fiscal  year  1981  fimding  is  now 
provided  tmder  the  continuing  resolutl<m 
and.  when  I  introduced  the  bill.  It  seemed 
to  me  appropriate  that  the  authorizing 


programs. 

This  respcmsibility  should,  of  course, 
have  been  carried  out  last  year — but  it 
was  not.  To  carry  it  out  this  year  creates 
an  issue  under  the  Budget  Act  proce- 
dures and  I  sympathize  with  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  that  these  procedures 
should  be  scrupulously  followed,  even 
when  we  are  merely  repairing  an  omis- 
sion of  the  last  Congress.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  today  a  new  bill  identical  to 
S.  648  except  that  it  does  not  provide  an 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  will  report  this 
bill  at  its  next  executive  session  and  tbe 
same  practical  effect  will  be  achieved 
without  any  Budget  Act  issue  being 
involved. 

I  ask  thai  the  text  of  the  bill  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RicoaB  at  this  point. 

The  bill  foUows: 

S.  1070 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thli 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Employment 
Demonstration  Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  3.  Section  113(a)(4)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tb* 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  part  A  of 
title  rv.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  441  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  Is  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  provide  legislative 
savings  in  spending  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comm'ttee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  to 
order  to  assist  in  imolementing  the  pro- 
v'slons  of  section  9(C)  (11)  (A)  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9  as  revised;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

SAVnfOS  LZOISLATIOir 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  provide 
savings  in  two  of  the  income  mainte- 
nance programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  It  is  my  Intention  to  offer 
all  or  parts  of  this  bill  as  amendments 
to  the  reconc'liation  bill  when  it  is  con- 
sidered by  that  committee.  These  savings 
were  not  among  the  Items  assumed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  in  its  report  on 
the  revised  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  but  tt 
seems  to  me  that  they  make  eminent 
sense  and  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
I  Introduce  them  today  to  give  my  col- 
leagues and  other  interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  study  them  before  we 
move  Into  the  reconciliation  process.  1 
am  also  requesting  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  provide  cost  estimates  for  each  of  the 
proposals. 

A  brief  description  and  rationale  for 
the  proposals  follows: 

I.  AMZMOimrTB  TO  THK  WtDEMAL  EMFLOTIB 
COKmVSSTIOlf  ACT 

First,  the  first  amendment  to  this  pro- 
gram is  the  elim'nation  of  the  continua- 
tion of  pay  provision.  The  second  amend- 
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ment  is  a  change  in  the  method  by  which 
tbe  cost-of-living  adjustment  Is  com- 
puted. 

Continuation  of  pay  allows  a  Federal 
employee  who  is  injured  on  the  Job  to 
receive  his  full  wages  while  his  disability 
claim  Is  under  adjudication.  Hie  em- 
ployee may  receive  his  wages  for  up  to 
45  days.  The  Federal  system  differs  from 
all  State  systems  In  that:  First,  the  Fed- 
eral system  requires  no  waiting  period 
before  comj^ensation  payments  begin; 
and  second,  in  tbe  Federal  system  pay- 
ments are  made  without  any  adjudica- 
tion that  the  claim  is  a  meritorious  one. 

Since  the  contlnuation-of-pay  provi- 
sion was  enacted  In  1974,  the  number  of 
claims  submitted  has  rtsen  dramatically. 
In  1976,  70,000  employees  received  con- 
tinuation of  pay  without  any  reductl(m  In 
tbe  regular  claims  load  of  40,000  claims. 
By  1977,  the  OAO  reported  that  claims 
bad  risen  by  over  70  percent  in  the 
aggregate. 

Second,  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
would  change  tbe  formula  by  which 
cost-of-living  adjustments  are  ccunputed. 
Cash  compensation  to  long-term  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Federal  employees  compen- 
sation program  is  currently  indexed  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Indx  while  Federal 
wages  Increase  at  a  much  slower  rate. 
From  1974  to  1980,  compensation  pay- 
ments increased  by  90  percent  while  sal- 
ary levels  increased  by  60  percent.  As  a 
result,  compensation  becomes  an  ever 
higher  percentage  of  pay — with  the  in- 
evitable effect  that  the  injured  worker 
has  even  less  incentive  to  return  to  wcn-k. 

This  bill  changes  the  formula  to  limit 
automatic  compensation  increases  to  an 
amount  consistent  with  the  pay  adjust- 
ments to  general  schedule  employees  or 
to  changes  in  tbe  Consumer  Price  Index, 
whichever  is  less,  so  as  not  only  to  save  on 
payments  but  also  to  preserve  work 
Incentives. 

n.  AlOCNDlfKirTS  TO  THX  BLACK  IXJUO  PKOCBAIC 

First,  the  first  amendment  to  this  pro- 
gram would  make  the  black  lung  disabil- 
ity trust  fund  a  party  to  proceedings  in 
which  it  may  be  determined  financially 
liable  for  benefits.  Eligibility  determina- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  sub- 
ject to  appeal  where  an  individual  coal 
operator  is  Uable  for  benefits.  I  fail  to  see 
why  such  determinations  should  not  be 
subject  to  appeal  where  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  liable.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  36  percent  (rf  the  Secretary's  Initial 
decisions  awarding  benefits  were  reversed 
on  appeal  in  the  latest  period  for  which 
we  have  data. 

Second,  the  second  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  trust  fimd  shall  not  pay 
retroactive  benefits  while  the  responsible 
<H>erator  is  contesting  a  decision.  Under 
present  law,  the  trust  fund  pays  benefits 
retroactive  to  the  date  of  eligibility  as 
well  as  current  monthly  benefits  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  appli- 
cant is  eligible,  even  though  the  operaUn- 
is  contesting  liability.  If  the  operator  is 
found  liable,  he  is  required  to  repay  the 
trust  fund;  but  if  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion is  reversed  the  overpayment  to  the 
claimant  is  hardly  ever  recouped.  Pay- 
ment of  current  benefits  may  be  a  reason- 


able accommodation  between  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  a  claimant  and  the  needs 
of  a  fair  adjudication  system.  However, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  pay  retro- 
active benefits  while  a  case  is  under  ap- 
peal and  my  bill  prohibits  such  payments. 
Third,  the  third  amendment  provides 
that  benefits  under  part  B  are  ident  Jled 
as  workmen's  compensation  benefits,  just 
as  they  are  under  part  C.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  finding  is  that  the  combina- 
tion of  black  lung  disability  lienefits  and 
social  security  disability  benefits  may  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  his  prior  earnings, 
adjusted  for  wage  inflation  since  he  last 
worked.* 


ByMr.BOREN: 
S.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  ex- 
clusion from  gross  income  of  interest 
earned  on  qualified  housing  savings  cer- 
tificates; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■BSrPKWTIAL   HOUSING   TAX   INCENTIVZS   ACT 
or    1981 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  rampant 
inflation,  high  interest  rates  and  unprec- 
edented economic  volatility  have  com- 
bined to  create  a  grave  situation  in  our 
country  today.  The  personal  savings  rate 
has  declined  sharply  to  about  4  percent 
of  disposable  income,  or  one  of  the  low- 
est rates  in  the  industrialized  world. 
This  decline  has  serious  implications  for 
the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
txy,  particularly  the  critical  housing  in- 
dustry. Lack  of  adequate  savings  as  well 
as  high  mortgage  rates  have  caused  a 
dropoff  in  construction  of  badly  needed 
new  homes.  Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  related  areas  such 
as  furniture  and  appliances  remains  at 
a  dangerously  high  level. 

The  housing  sector  of  the  Nation's 
economy  has  borne  more  than  its  share 
of  the  burdens  of  economic  stagnation 
and  high  and  volatile  interest  rates  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  New  housing 
starts  have  declined  from  over  2  million 
to  an  aimuallzed  rate  of  about  1.38  mil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1981,  mcHtgage  lend- 
ing activity  totaled  $12.1  billion,  a  de- 
crease of  13  percent  from  the  first  quar- 
ter of  last  year. 

Demographic  trends  in  the  1980's  sug- 
gest a  bulge  in  home  buyers  due  to  more 
newly  formed  families  and  greater  num- 
bers of  single-person  households  in  all 
age  categories.  Prominent  housing  econ- 
omists and  groups  such  as  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  (NAHB) 
have  concluded  that  the  new  housing 
needed  each  year  in  the  1980's  is  in  the 
range  of  2.2  million  units. 

Home  prices  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  past  decade — from  $30,000  in 
1970  to  about  $70,000  in  1980— while 
family  incomes  have  not  kept  pace  at 
nearly  the  same  rate.  The  result  is  a 
sharply  worsening  affordability  problem, 
which  has  been  made  much  worse  by  the 
unprecedented  high  mortgage  interest 
rates. 

To  illustrate,  assume  that  a  family  is 
willing  and  able  to  devote  a  full  one- 
third  of  gross  monthly  income  to  pay 
mortgage  payments  as  well  as  real  estate 
taxes  and  hazard  Insurance.  Also  assume 


an  average  mortgage  of  $65,000  based  on 
an  average  house  price  of  $72,200  and  a 
10-percent  down  payment.  Based  on  the 
current  national  mortgage  rate  of  15  Vi 
percent— Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation  figures — the  monthly  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payment  is  $848;  cou- 
pled with  taxes  and  insurance,  the  total 
monthly  housing  payment  is  near  $1,000, 
thus  requiring  a  gross  Income  of  $36,000. 
The  end  result  is  that  less  than  1  fam- 
ily in  5  can  qualify  to  purchase  this 
average  home,  with  the  average  house- 
hold income  of  about  $21,000. 

The  need  for  a  tax-exempt  savings 
program  is  clear.  To  stimulate  additional 
consumer  savings  which  can  in  turn  pro- 
vide needed  mortgage  funds  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  Mortgage  interest  rates 
on  these  funds  can  be  set  below  the  cur- 
rent high  rates  and  assist  thousands  of 
families  now  priced  out  of  realizing  the 
American  dream  of  homeownership. 

It  is  estimated  that  $40  billion  of  sav- 
ings in  these  new  certificates  offered 
through  the  Nation's  banks  and  thrift 
institutions  could  support  approximately 
630.000  new  mortgage  loans.  The  possible 
cost  to  the  Treasury  in  lost  tax  revenues 
would  be  dwarfed  by  the  increase  in  rev- 
enues from  new  economic  activity,  in- 
cluding new  homebuilding  creating  new 
jobs,  as  well  as  significant  purchases  of 
housing  related  goods  such  as  appliances, 
furniture,  and  so  on. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  accomplish  three  basic  needs  in 
our  country  today : 

First,  to  encourage  and  attract  greater 
savings,  and  change  patterns  that  have 
made  the  savings  rate  in  the  United 
States  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  indus- 
trialized world. 

Second,  to  put  citizens  back  to  work, 
building  homes  and  related  goods  needed 
in  our  coimtry. 

Third,  to  help  families  overcome  the 
terribly  high  barriers  to  buying  a  home 
of  their  own. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
stimulate  increased  savings.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  the  Residential 
Housing  Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1981.  not 
only  provides  such  an  incentive  but  also 
goes  further  with  respect  to  directly  tar- 
geting funds  toward  the  crippled  housing 
industry. 

To  briefly  summarize,  this  legislation 
would  create  new  3-  or  5-year  savings 
certificates  at  regulated  depository  finan- 
cial instituticms.  The  interest  earned  cm 
such  certificates  would  be  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation  and  would  consequently 
carry  a  lower  yield  than  comparable 
term  taxable  certificates.  These  lower 
cost  funds  would  be  reinvested  into  resi- 
dential mortgage  loans  at  rates  below 
prevailing  market  rates.  These  mortgages 
would  assist  thousands  of  moderate-  and 
middle-income  families  throughout  the 
country  by  making  homeownership  more 
affordable. 

This  iHxigram  would  offer  a  substan- 
tial dual  stimulus  to  savings  and  h(»ne- 
buildlng  through  existing  private  sector 
institutiwis.  without  creating  the  need 
for  any  new  Government  agencies  or  ap- 
paratus. The  expected  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury in  lost  tax  revenues  would  be  modest 
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In  eomiwilsoD  with  the  advantages  of 
putting  residential  coostructlon  and 
related  trades  people  back  to  work.  More- 
over, the  Nation's  mortcafe  lending  In- 
stttutkms  wai  be  given  a  new  tool  to  stem 
savings  outflows  and  create  economically 
viable  lending  OMwrtuntties. 

This  new  tax-exempt  savings  certifi- 
cates eaneept  does  not  represent  a  pana- 
cea nor  baUout  for  the  housing  Indxistry. 
but  is  a  modest  step  In  priming  the  pump 
for  more  consumer  savings  to  fight  In- 
flation. greatCT  construction  of  needed 
housing,  and  more  affordable  financing 
for  the  homebuylng  public.* 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO: 
a  1073.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  31  of 
the  act  of  February  25,  1020.  commonly 
known  as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

on.  SHALS  OVT-TmACT  LXUHfC  LBCltATIOW 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years.  Congress  has  established  a 
variety  of  programs  to  reduce  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  expensive  and  in- 
secure sources  of  foreign  oU.  But  we  have 
often  Ignored  many  of  the  regulatory  and 
legal  problems  which  Impede  or  prohibit 
the  prompt  and  eflldent  commercial  de- 
vetopment  of  our  alternative  energy 
resources  and  our  synthetic  fuels  tech- 


It  Is  my  view  that,  at  virtually  no  pub- 
lic expense  and  without  any  increase  in 
overall  social  or  environmental  costs,  the 
Congress  can  greatly  Increase  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  conventional  and 
synthetic  fuels.  An  excellent  jdace  to  be- 
gin this  oversight  and  reform  effort  Is  In 
connection  with  the  Federal  prototype 
oil  shale  leasing  program. 

Since  the  Issuance  of  four  prototype 
oU  shale  leases  at  a  competitive  sale  in 
1974.  a  variety  of  legal  and  regulatory 
proUems  have  Impeded  the  full  demon- 
stratlon  of  the  i«'*»"«»^«''.  environmentaL 
and  technologlral  feasibility  of  oU  shale 
devdopment  by  various  methods  of  min- 
ing. Inchidlng  open  pit.  underground,  and 
in  situ.  In  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  En- 
ergy Committee  passed  legislation  (HJl 
7M1)  to  remove  scHne  of  these  impedi- 
ments and  permit  demonstrations  of 
open  pit  mining  on  some  prototype  oil 
shale  leases.  This  measure,  unfortunate- 
ly, was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
prior  to  adjournment  of  the  Mth  Can- 


To  correct  this  malor  impediment  to 
oU  shale  devdopment.  I  am  today  intro- 
dodng  legislation  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and 
section  701  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FU'MA).  The 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  author- 
ity to  permit  the  holders  of  oil  shale 
leases  to  ntmxe  the  surface  estate  of  ad- 
jacent or  nearby  public  lands  for  siting 
plant  facilities  and  for  the  disposal  of 
spent  shale  or  overburden.  By  doing  so,  it 
win  eliminate  the  need  to  carry  out  these 
operations  on  top  of  the  rich  shale  re- 
serves and.  thus,  the  need  to  leave  sig- 
nificant portions  of  this  valuable  energy 
resource  undeveloped. 


This  measure  is  identical  to  last  year's 
HJl.  7941.  I  am  informed  that  the  ad- 
ministration supports  this  bill  and  will 
seek  its  adoption,  rather  than  introduce 
a  separate  bill  of  its  own. 

In  essence,  my  measure  will  repeal 
section  701  (d>  of  FLPMA,  which  eliec- 
tlvely  prohibits  placing  plant  facilities 
and  waste  disposal  sites  on  lands  not 
leased  for  oil  shale  development  under 
the  prototyjw  leasing  program.  It  is  gen- 
erally recognised  today  that  this  section 
Is  ill  advised  and  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  should  be  repealed. 
My  bill  will  permit  the  oil  shale  re- 
sources to  be  developed  in  a  manner 
which  maximizes  resource  recovery  and 
minimizes  any  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  and  any  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  th<s  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  pages 
1  to  3  of  last  year's  Senatie  Energy  Com- 
mittee Report  No.  96-1023  on  H  R.  7941 
aopear  in  the  Rscoim.  I  think  this  will 
help  to  provide  additional  useful  back- 
ground on  the  "off-tract"  oil  shale  leas- 
ing issue. 

Ttit  material  foUows: 
Rxrorr 
(To  acoompany  H.R.  7M1) 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
aourcea  to  which  was  referred  the  act  (H.R. 
7»ll) .  to  amend  a«cUon  31  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 2S.  loao,  commonly  known  as  the  Min- 
eral I  leasing  Act,  having  considered  the  same, 
reports  favorably  thereon  without  amend- 
ment and  recoounends  that  the  act  do  pass. 


The  purpose  of  H.R.  7041  la  to  am^nd  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1930  by  authorising 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  to  any- 
one holding  an  oil  shale  lease  additional 
lands  outside  the  existing  lease  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  oU  shale  waste,  con- 
struction of  irtants,  facilitlea.  or  for  any 
other  purpose  necessary  for  the  production 
of  oU  shale  other  than  ""'"'"g  of  shale. 
BscKcaotnfD  amd  mxD 

Lands  In  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
contain  over  1.8  trUllon  barrrts  of  oU  shale, 
of  which  600  million  barrels  is  recoverable 
with  known  technology.  In  1974,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Issued  four  leases  un- 
der the  Federal  Prototype  Oil  Shale  Tfm«<"g 
Program.  This  program  was  designed  to  test 
the  environmental  and  socio  economic  feasi- 
bility of  oU  shale  development  by  various 
methods  of  mining  and  processing,  i.e..  open 
pit  mining,  underground  room-and-plllar,  or 
in  situ.  However,  development  under  the  pro- 
gram has  been  minimal,  providing  super- 
visory experience  and  limited  technical  and 
environmental  information. 

One  of  the  major  impedimenta  has  been 
the  lack  of  Secretsjial  authority  to  allow  sur- 
face use  of  additional  lands  not  located 
within  the  oU  shale  lease.  In  some  of  the 
richest  shAle  areas,  the  most  efficient  mtning 
operations  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the 
processing  plant  and  spent  shiile  disposal  are 
located  on  the  lease  site.  The  additional  area 
authorised  by  this  proposal  would  be  used  for 
disposal  of  oil  shale  waste,  disposal  of  over- 
burden removed  from  the  leased  lands,  for 
construction  of  plants,  processing  faculties, 
storage  facilities,  or  other  svirface  uses  for 
development  of  oU  shale.  The  mining  of  oil 
shale  would  not  be  authorized. 

The  Rio  Blanco  OU  Shale  Company  rvpre- 
aentatlve  testified  during  hearing  that  the 
S.130-acre  C-a  Federal  lease  tract  in  tbe 
Ploaanee  Basin,  Colorado,  as  ao  open  pit 


surf aos  mlns  opeiatlan  would  yMd  5  bllllaa 
barrala  of  abala  oO;  a  -'~"*M  la  Uta  sMlh* 
od  would  ylald  a  MlUoii  banels  of  ahals  aO; 
and  an  underground  room  and  pillar  opaa- 
tlon  would  yield  1  blUlon  barrala.  Thus,  tlw 
moat  eOtelsnt  type  of  operatlan  developed  to 
date — open  pit  surface  mining — ^la  depend- 
ent on  an  off-lease  sttlng  for  prnrnsili^ 
planta  and  spent  shale.  When  the  lease  wm 
issued  In  1B74,  the  open  pit  "'"'"g  and  sur- 
face retorting  method  was  ««"*-«'"p1ettil 
The  DetaUed  Development  Flan  and  Bn- 
vlronmental  Impact  Statement  on  the  Pro- 
totype Program  contained  references  to  off- 
lease  Biting  needs  for  mailmtim  resourm 
recovery.  Subsequent  to  the  lease  Issuaaes, 
the  Solicitor  determined  that  the  5,iao-aen 
oil  shale  lease  llmlUUan  praiilblted  tita  Bse- 
retary  from  autborlatng  the  use  of  any  addi- 
tional lanris.  This  opinion  was  subsequenUy 
reinforced  by  sectloii  701(d)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 31.  1970  (PL.  B4-A79).  Under  the  teiXM 
of  H.R.  7941,  that  opinion  and  the  provlslaa 
of  law  would  now  be  superseded  In  acoord- 
ance  with  the  procedures  outlined  In  thk 
bill  when  enacted  Into  law. 

H.R.  7941  would  authorise  the  Secretaiy 
to  Issue  additional  leases,  for  purposes  otbw 
than  mining,  to  the  holders  of  oU  shale 
leases  issued  prior  to  1986.  Before  issulaf 
such  additional  leases,  the  Secretary  would 
consider  the  environmental  and  other  re- 
source values  and  would  make  a  determina- 
tion that  the  leases  would  serve  the  pubUe 
interest.  An  annual  rental,  subject  to  read- 
justment to  reflect  the  fair  market  value  for 
the  use  of  the  lands  would  be  paid  by  tht 
lessees.  Such  leases  would  also  be  subject  to 
leasing  under  other  provldons  of  this  Act 
where  such  would  be  compatible  with  the 
purposes  for  which  a  lease  Is  to  be  issnsd 
under  this  subsectUm. 

With  regard  to  the  pubUc  Interest  which 
Is  to  be  served  by  the  Issuance  of  additional 
leases,  the  Committee  tinderstands  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  plans  to  Issue 
su-h  leases  only  for  those  lands  which  would 
allow  the  underlying  oil  shale  resource  to  be 
recovered  in  the  future.  The  Committee  in- 
tends thst  the  requirement  that  the  public 
Interest  be  served  by  such  additional  leaats 
shall  be  applied  In  order  to  prevent  econonle 
loeses  to  the  Federal  government  by  reasoa 
of  the  utUizatlon  of  valuable  oU  shale  laadt 
as  di-mp  sites  for  oil  shsle  waste.  The  Com- 
mittee assumes  that  such  economic  loasH 
would  occur  where  lands  containing  surfaee- 
mlneable  oU  shale  deposits  were  used  as 
dump  sites. 

Tnencs  pursuant  to  section  31(d)  are  aa- 
thorlzed  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  putpoaes  for  which  they  an 
Issued.  In  t^e  event  the  duration  of  the  least 
period  Is  such  that  It  oonsUtutes  uesentlslly 
a  permanent  use,  the  Oommltteo  reoom- 
mends  th&t  the  Secretary  conatder  a  Mis 
(reserving  the  mineral  estate  to  the  United 
States) .  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Lands  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

The  lessee  of  such  additional  lands  autbor- 
i?ed  by  section  31(d)  shaU  pay  an  annial 
rental  which  shall  reflect  the  fair  maikit 
value  for  the  use  of  the  lands  covered  by 
the  lease  and  such  payment  shall  be  subject 
to  adiustment  so  that  it  continues  to  reflsrt 
fair  market  value. 

The  Committee  expects  that  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  additional 
leaws  authorlred  by  section  31(d),  review  al- 
ternative oil  shale  waste  disposal  methods 
an4  locations,  and  reasonable  options  for  the 
siting  of  other  faculties.  The  Conunlttet 
expects  that  the  land  use  planning  prooMi 
established  by  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Lands  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1978 
will  be  followed,  and  that  actions,  if  any. 
required  by  section  103(3)  (C)  of  the  Ra- 
tional Environmental  FoUcy  Act  of  19flB  will 


be  taken   before   any   additional 
l«ued.« 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
8.  1074.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
to  the  Committee  aa  wanUng  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

UOISLATIOM    ■SLATtltO    TO    SSCnOM    ■    OT   THB 
HOXTSiao   PBOOkAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  In 
past  months,  auditors  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Congressitmal  Budget 
OCBce,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develc^unent,  and  investigative 
reporters  nationwide  have  had  a  field 
di^  compiling  evidence  of  corruption 
and  extravagance  in  the  secticm  8  hous- 
ing program — the  largest  Government 
effort  tor  housing  the  needy. 

The  GAO  has  written  no  less  than  15 
reports  Identlfjrlng  severe  cost  and 
equity  problems  plaguing  the  section  8 
program.  HUD's  own  Inspector  General 
states  that  no  less  than  17  percent  of  all 
section  8  projects  are  riddled  with  seri- 
ous fraud  and  abuse.  The  Washington 
Poet,  New  York  Times,  Reader's  Digest, 
Washington  Star.  Denver  Post,  Boston 
Herald  American,  and  Providence  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin have  all  carried  stories 
under  headlines  such  as  "Billion  Dollar 
Nightmare,"  "Poor  Last  in  Line  for 
Housing  Assistance,"  "Taj  Mahal  in  New 
Tork  Symptom  for  Rent  Subsidy  Head- 
aches," "Illegal  Aliens  Draw  Houshig 
Aid  While  n.S.  Citizens  Wait,"  and 
"Housing  and  Politics,  a  Game  Everyone 
Wins  Except  the  Taxpayers  and  the 
Needy." 

These  and  other  reports  too  numerous 
to  moition  shodc  the  conscience  of 
thoughtful  people.  And  yet  I  think  most 
of  us  instinctlvdy,  when  we  see  scare 
headlines  like  these,  tend  to  discount 
them;  we  feel  the  situation  really  can- 
not be  so  alarming.  But,  Mr.  President, 
after  studying  this  program  for  5  years 
and  carefully  examining  detailed  evi- 
dence, I  am  convinced  that,  if  anything, 
the  situation  in  the  section  8  rent  sub- 
sidy program  is  even  worse  than  has 
been  publicly  reported  thus  far. 

Starting  from  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $42  million  in  1974,  the  section  8  pro- 
gram has  already  obligated  $128  bU- 
lion— an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
•mount  spent  on  public  housing  be- 
tween 1937  and  1974. 

Unless  we  bring  this  program  under 
control  now,  we  will  have  oUlgated  sev- 
eral hundred  billion  dollars  with  no  ap- 
parent way  to  pay  for  such  costs. 

On  top  of  its  tremendous  cost,  the 
program  is  inequitable,  so  poorly  targeted 
that  the  needy  people  are  the  very  last 
to  be  served,  families  are  literally  lan- 
Wlshlng  on  section  8  waiting  lists  while 
wiers  who  are  better  off  fhi*nrti^iTy  are 
benefiting  from  the  program.  In  one 
case,  the  Federal  Government  Is  paying 
««)8idies  for  vacant  units  hi  the  same 
oxjjKhtn  thousands  of  people  aie  en  a 
waiting  list. 

I  would  like  to  shan  with  my  cdl- 
•MWes  a  few  of  the  reports  that  have 
oxissed  my  desk  about  the  costs  and  ta- 
equitles  of  the  section  8  program.  After 
f^ohig  them,  I  hope  my  colleagues  wffl 
jom  me  to  sponsoring  legislation  to  clean 


up  the  extravagance  and  waste  of  sec- 
tion 8. 

A  rlsMlr  szample  la  Kew  York  City's  lux- 
urious TSlno  Towen.  Located  in  Kast  Har- 
lem, Talno'B  8S-story,  ooncrete-and-glaas 
towers  contain  856  alr-condltloned  apart- 
mrnts.  ranging  from  studios  to  duplexes 
and  featuring  double-size  windows  and 
ccreened-in  balconies.  There  are  also  green- 
bonses,  an  Olympic-stse  swUnmlng  pool,  an 
auditorium  and  a  gymnasium,  ^jartments 
In  tbls  classy  complex  do  not  come  cheap.  A 
two-bedroom  unit,  for  example,  rents  for 
S6'>8.  But  none  of  the  tenants  will  pay  the 
fair-maikat  price.  In  fact,  each  apartment  in 
Talno  Towers  will  be  subaldlced  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  tune  of  •9,006  a  year  (Section 
8  coven  $6J69  of  this;  the  rest  comes  tmder 
m  older  HUD  program).  The  total  cost  to 
the  taq>ayw  for  this  one  i4>artment  com- 
plex: eepSOa^tf  each  year. 

Investigators  for  Congress's  watchdog,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (QAO),  discov- 
ered that  only  one  of  17  HUD  field  offices 
checked  had  a  system  to  prevent  dupUca- 
tlon  of  subsidy  payments. 

It  comes  ss  no  surprise  that  charges  rang- 
ing from  poUtlcal  favoritism  in  Rhode  Island 
to  outright  eocTuptlon  in  New  Jersey  have 
plagued  HUD  operations.  A  team  of  reporters 
from  the  Providence,  BJ.,  Journal-Bulletin 
accused  officials  in  Gov.  J.  Joseph  Oarrahy's 
ofltee  of  handing  out  projects  to  those  whose 
oriiltlcsl  "support"  was  gmerous.  The  Bul- 
letin's aUegatlons— denied  by  officials — have 
nonetheless  prompted  a  full-ecile  investiga- 
tion of  Section  8  housing  in  Rhode  Island. 
And  In  New  Jersey,  a  string  of  convictions 
and  federal-state  indictments  have  been 
handed  down  following  a  three-year  housing- 
fraud  scandal.  According  to  the  most  recent 
Indictments,  building  contractors  James  M. 
Oanlno  and  Alvln  Raphael  allegedly  diverted 
•1.5  million  frtxn  HUD's  Parkview  Towers 
project  and  used  it  to  Improve  their  own 
properties  with  such  pluses  as  swimming 
pools,  oabaaas.  tennis  courts,  etc. — Reader's 
Digest,  'Million  DoUar  Nightmare  at  HUD," 
June,  1983. 

If  you're  very  old  and  very  poor,  youll  be 
last  on  the  list  for  federally  assisted  housing 
In  Aurora. 

Because  the  federal  De-nutment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devel(q>ment  wants  to  cut  the 
flnanrlal  subsidy  its  paying  the  Aurora  Hous- 
ing Authority,  local  officials  have  been  told 
to  find  more  affluent  poor  people. — The  Den- 
ver Poet,  "Very  Poor  Last  in  I  Ine  for  Federal 
Housing  Assistance,"  March  S3,  1981. 

On  West  43d  Street,  near  New  York's  the- 
ater district.  Is  a  modem  apartment  com- 
plex called  Manhattan  Plaza.  Like  a  lot  of 
luxury  buildings,  it  has  parquet  floors,  in- 
dlvlduaUy  controlled  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning, and,  on  the  outer  units,  balco- 
nies. 

For  relatively  small  fees,  residente  can 
sign  up  for  a  tennis  club  (S30  a  year  pltis 
hourly  court  fees)  and  a  year-round  swim- 
ming pool  (8173.50  a  Tear) .  There  Is  also  in- 
door parking  for  $88.90  a  month,  cut-rate 
by  Manhattan  standards. 

But  this  lant  luxury  housing  for  the  rich. 
It's  federaay  subsidised  housing  for  the  poor. 
And  It  Is  rapidly  beccnmlng  a  symbol  of  the 
•xoesaes  that  critics  say  are  endemic  in  the 
government's  most  expensive — and  perhape 
its  most  ambitious — housing  prcnmn. — 
The  Washington  Post.  "  Taj  Mahal'  in 
New  York:  Symptom  of  Rent  Subsidy  Head- 
aches," August  16,  1980. 

Preliminary  inquiries  by  congressional  In- 
vestlgaton  strongly  suggest  that  substantial 
numbers  of  lllagal  aliens  receive  federal  hous- 
ing subsidies  whUe  himdieds  of  thousands  of 
U.S.  etttaens  wait  months  or  years  for  similar 
asslttsnce. 

The  Department  of  w™i»i«g  and  Urban  De- 


velopment has  taken  the  position  that  ttisre 
Is  no  legal  basis  for  <imiiirt«g  mto  the  dtlaen- 
shlp  sUtus  of  persons  applying  for  federal 
housing  subsidies. — ^Tbe  WashLigton  Star. 
"Many  Illegal  Aliens  Draw  Housing  Aid  WhUe 
VA.  Citizens  Walt.  QAO  Study  Finds." 
March  16.  1961. 

FederaUy  financed  housing  under  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program  llnea  the  pockets  of  developers 
and  Investors  ludcy  enough  to  get  in  on  the 
system. 

Developers  in  Massachusetts  seem  as  eager 
to  give — to  the  poUticans  who  can  control 
those  lucrative  project* — as  they  are  to  re- 
ceive their  p<Hitlcal  largesse. 

Last  year  alone  Massachusetts  received  873 
million  in  federal  Sec.  8  bousing  funds — ths 
largest  allocation  in  the  nation.  Tlte  state  also 
ranked  high  m  another  Important  category — 
the  amount  of  money  Its  housing  developers 
dropped  In  the  coffers  <^  President  Carter's 
re-election  campaign. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  83S0AX>  raised  by 
the  Carter  campaign  In  Massachuaetts  as  of 
April  15  came  from  Sec.  8  developers,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  Election  Commission  reports. 

In  fact,  all  Sec.  8  developers  in  the  state 
who  contributed  to  Carter  subeequently  got 
new  projects  approved  or  tentatively  approved 
In  the  past  year.  Supporters  not  only  got  prsf- 
erential  treatment,  but  also  a  chance  to  press 
their  case  for  more  housing  subsidies  with 
Assistant  VS.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Secretary  Imttj  Simons,  who  holds  the 
Sec.  8  purse  strings. 

"Sec.  8  Is  the  only  program  that  reaUy  gives 
you  enough  money  to  operate  with,"  said 
Lawrence-based  developer  Albert  J.  Brian. 
"But  it's  far  too  expensive.  There's  no  way  It 
can  survive." 

The  projects  themselves  are  often  elegantly 
appointed  and  beautlfuUy  landscaped  with 
such  amenities  as  swimming  pools  and 
charming  recreation  areas.  They  are  built  not 
necessarUy  to  please  the  tenants— after  all. 
most  will  have  long  waiting  lists  of  proqwc- 
tlve  tenants  weU  before  they  are  completed — 
but  to  assure  big  returns  to  developers  and 
investors.— Boston  Herald  American.  "Hous- 
ing and  PoUtlcs:  The  Way  It  Works,"  June  23. 
1960. 

We've  certainly  been  rowing  the  boat  fcr 
Carter  in  Massachusetts,"  said  a  Sectlan  8 
developer  who  attended  the  presidential 
fund  raiser  but  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used.  "In  return,  the  president  has  been  gen- 
erous, to  say  the  least. 

Records  show  that  aU  Section  8  developen 
in  the  state  who  contributed  to  Carter  or  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  were 
subaeqtiently  successful  in  vrinning  approval 
for  new  projects. 

Section  6  developers  In  Massarhusetts  were 
soUdted  from  HUD  and  MHFA  housing  lists. 
According  to  sources,  the  developws  started 
receiving  "low  key"  calls  ftam  the  DNC  and 
Carter  fund-raisers  early  last  year.  The  soU- 
dtations  were  firilowed  up  months  later, 
when  Carter's  pubUc  approval  rating  hit  an 
all-time  low.  with  inquiries  about  whether 
any  of  the  devrtoper*  were  having  tronbla 
obtaining  Section  8  subsidies. 

Twenty-two  of  36  Section  8  projects  (13 
percent)  funded  through  the  Massachuaettt 
Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  last  year 
went  to  Carter  oontrtbntora. 

Nine  of  10  Section  8  projects  (90  percent) 
funded  through  MHFA  this  year  to  date  have 
gone  to  Carter  oontrtbutors,  and  93  percent 
of  thoae  projects  approved  for  1960  (but  still 
awaiting  dosing  ceremonies)  have  been  as- 
signed to  Carter  contributors. 

Of  the  91  Section  8  projects  currently  be- 
ing reviewed  at  MHFA.  74  are  qtonaared  by 
Carter  contributors. 

Eleven  of  IS  Section  8  projects  funded 
through  HUD's  Boston  regional  office  last 
year  went  to  Carter  contributors  and  81  out 
of  103  SecUon  8  propottls  tenUUvely  ap- 
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proMd  for  1080  ftod  bayoiul  %n  iponaorwl  by 
CartOT  omtnbuton. 

In  0OTnpMl»on.  trom  1976  to  1878  (before 
carter  began  hla  fund-ralalnc  drive)  lees 
than  40  percent  of  the  Section  8  project*  In 
lite— fill iieetti  went  to  Carter  contrlbutora. 

"Thle  la  an  election  year,"  aald  one  Boaton 
developer  with  a  string  of  Section  8  con- 
tracts. "You  gotta  be  eraay  not  to  contrib- 
ute."— ^The  Boaton  Bwald  American.  "Hous- 

The  system  was  dseigried  to  fall  from  the 
1980. 

"^IM  system  waa  rteelgnert  to  fall  from  the 
start."  he  said.  "It  was  designed  to  make 
politicians  rich,  developers  prosperous  and 
the  poor  more  destitute." 

Tbeee  are  the  main  problems  of  the  pro- 
gram as  It  has  been  administered. 

The  coats.  If  xkot  one  more  unit  of  Section 
8  honing  Is  ever  built,  the  federal  rent  sub- 
■Uly  commitment  over  the  next  40  years  ( the 
average  life  of  a  buldllng)  for  e»lstlng  proj- 
ects nationwide  would  be  $331  billion,  ac- 
cording to  the  QAO  report. 

The  rants.  Developers  are  charging  exces- 
sive rents — sometimes  more  than  double 
what  a  comparable  privately  built  project 
would  rent  for. 

Inadequate  monitoring  of  tenant  selec- 
tion. It  has  r«e\ilted  In  fsTorltlsm,  racial  dis- 
crimination and  outright  fraud  by  admitting 
Ineligible  tenanta. 

liWlure  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-Income 
and  minority  famlUea.  Most  developmenta 
have  been  built  for  the  elderly  because  that 
la  lees  controversial  and  easier  to  win  local 
approval  for. — Boston  Herald  American, 
"Housing  and  PoUUcs:  The  Way  It  Works," 
June  26.  1980. 

"It's  a  gold  mine,"  one  developer  who  has 
built  under  the  program  said. 

"To  lose  money  on  a  Section  8  project. 
you'd  have  to  be  a  totally  inept  Individual," 
said  Jamee  A.  CLeary.  a  real  estate  lawyer 
who  puts  Section  8  deals  together  for  two  of 
the  state's  biggest  development  companies 
Ferland  Corp.  and  Kelly  St  Plceme  Inc. 

While  section  8  Is  lucrative  for  developers 
it  coata  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money.  Here  are 
a  few  Illustrations ; 

The  government-subsidized  rents  allowed 
by  HCD  for  modest  two- bedroom  apartments 
built  in  Rhode  Island  under  the  program 
often  run  over  (500  a  month — more  than 
some  Rhode  Islanders  pay  for  apartments  In 
luxury  complexes.  In  Marvin  Gardens,  a  Sec- 
tion 8  project  being  built  in  OlneyvlUe,  for 
example,  the  rent  approved  by  WJD  for  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  overlooking  the 
Roberta  Expressway  Is  t&SS  a  month.  By  com- 
parison, the  rent  Is  8401  a  month  for  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Warwick's  Royal  Crest 
■states,  a  nxjdem  luxury  complex  with  a 
swimming  pod,  sauna,  gymnasium  and 
court*  for  tennis,  handball  and  racquetball. 

HUD  doesn't  subsidize  rents  Just  for  oc- 
cupied apartments.  It  also  pays  developers  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  rent  on  empty  apart- 
ments for  as  long  as  two  months,  and  a  lesser 
percentage  for  another  10  months.  For  ex- 
ample, federal  records  show  that  since  last 
May  the  government  has  paid  816.063  to  the 
developers  of  Providence's  Lockwood  Plaza  as 
rent  subsidies  for  35  empty  apartments. 

But.  said  one  Rhode  Island  developer.  "The 
most  important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  program  Is  that  It  is  not  about  providing 
housing  for  poor  people.  It  Is  about  making 
money." 

For  example,  when  asked  for  a  basic  piece 
of  Information — a  list  of  the  state's  Section  8 
projects  and  the  names  of  the  developers 
building  them— Providence  HUD  officials  had 
to  develop  the  list  from  scratch,  uslnj  dozens 
of  applications,  roortfraee-closlne  documents 
and  other  records  scattered  throughout  the 
office. 

It  took  Sugenlo  Oorslnl.  until  recenUy  act- 
ing director  of  the  HUD  Providence  Service 


Office  four  months  to  produce  the  list.  When 
It  was  completed.  It  contained  many  ma^or 
errors.  "Well,"  Corslnl  said.  "If  you  want  an 
acouraU  list.  It  wlU  take  a  little  longer." — 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  "Housing  De- 
velopers Find  a  Pot  of  Gold,"  September  23, 
1970. 

Noel,  the  Democrat  whom  Oarrahy  suc- 
ceeded In  the  governor's  office,  Is  part  owner 
of  two  Rhode  Island  Section  8  projects  worth 
a  total  of  84.5  million.  He  Is  also  a  partner  In 
a  project  In  another  state  and  has  earned 
substantial  feea  putting  a  dozen  Section  8 
deals  together  for  devel(q>ers  in  six  states. 
Noel  said  he  sees  no  conflict  of  interest  In 
his  getting  approvals  for  Rhode  Island  proj- 
ects through  the  agency  he  helped  establish 
when  he  was  governor.  "I  know  some  people 
are  going  to  beef  about  that,  so  I'll  laugh  all 
the  way  to  the  bank,"  Noel  said. 

Ronald  R.  S.  Plceme.  president  of  Kelly  & 
Plceme  Inc.,  one  of  the  state's  largest  de- 
velopment companies,  was  given  approval  by 
the  KlBitFC  to  buUd  the  83  mlUlon  Wood- 
lawn  Gardens  project  In  Pawtucket  while  he 
was  serving  as  politically  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  RIHMPC  governing  board.  Ap- 
proval was  granted  after  the  R'HMFC  execu- 
tive director,  Ralph  A.  Part,  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  persuaded  federal  officials  to 
change  a  conflict-of-interest  regulation  pro- 
hibiting state  bousing  agency  officials  from 
benefiting  from  Section  8.  The  new  regula- 
tion, which  requires  only  that  state  housing 
agency  officials  disclose  their  involvement,  is 
known  by  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  officials  as  "The  Rhode  Island 
Clause."  "I  did  that. "  Pari  said  when  asked 
about  the  regulation  change.  Part  formerly 
worked  as  executive  vice  president  of  Kelly 
&  Plceme  Inc. — Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
"Politicians  Steer  Section  8  Profits  to  Allies," 
September  24,  1079. 

A  number  of  subsidized  tenants  who  drtve 
luxury  automobiles  and  have  hidden  assets 
In  non-lnterest-bearlng  accounts  that  would 
disqualify  them  for  the  program,  according 
to  a  former  HUD  Investigator.  One  elderly 
woman  reportedly  has  $58,000  stashed  away 
In  a  checking  account,  said  an  MHFA  In- 
vestigator. 

Ukely  to  be  admitted  soon  Is  Marton  F^n- 
lon,  reportedly  the  godmother  of  Gov.  Ed- 
ward King's  wife,  Jody.  Mrs.  Fenlon  was 
pushed  to  the  top  of  the  waiting  list — above 
at  least  one  displaced  and  disabled  person — 
after  calls  were  received  at  Continental 
Wlngate  from  King's  wife  and  the  governors 
office,  according  to  both  the  former  HUD 
Investigator  and  one  of  the  firm's  employees, 
who  said  Mrs.  Fenlon  qualified  for  an  apart- 
ment. 

Mark  French,  the  3e-year-old  son  of  HUD 
loan  management  officer  Al  French,  who  lives 
on  a  Section  8  subsidy,  paying  t4-a-montb 
rent,  according  to  a  HUD  document.  French 
would  not  speak  to  a  reporter  HUD  officials 
said  the  case  Is  under  Investigation. — Boe- 
ton  Herald  American,  "Builder  Gets  HUD 
'Plums'."  August  1,  1060. 

A  developer  made  a  payoff  of  more  than 
$100,000  to  Influence  the  approval  process 
for  lucrative  government-subsidized  hous- 
ing projects  for  the  poor,  a  Journal-Bulletin 
Investigation  has  found. — Providence  Jour- 
nal-Bulletin. "Officials  Were  Offsred  Brtbes: 
One  Developer  Paid  $100,000,"  September  26, 
1979. 

Heads  of  several  management  companies 
said  the  Income  verification  system  makes  It 
easy  to  cheat. 

"Defraud  me?  Tou  could  do  It.  No  ques- 
tion," said  Robert  Branchaud.  the  boas  at 
Ventures  Management  Inc.,  of  Wo-nsocket. 
which  manages  a  total  of  about  300  Section 
8  apartments. — Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 


"Tenants  Find  Cheating  Easy,"  September  M, 
1978. 

PoUtldans  and  their  frtends  and  relattvts 
have  been  selected  as  developers  of  half  the 
II  new  Section  8  houalng  projects  for  the 
poor  recently  approved  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Hniialng  and  Mortgage  Finance  Corporation 
(RIHMFC) . — Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
"More  PoUUcal  Links  In  Section  8  ProJecU," 
November  23,  1979. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONQ.  Mr.  President.  If 
ever  there  was  a  Federal  program  crying 
for  reform,  section  8  is  it. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
a  25- point  section  8  reform  bill  that  will 
reduce  costs,  target  eligibility  to  those 
most  in  need,  reduce  the  opportunity  for 
political  payoffs  and  increase  State  and 
local  participation  in  this  program.  Spe- 
cifically, my  bill  will: 

Insure  those  most  in  need  will  receive 
benefits  by  eliminating  middle  and  up- 
per income  famQies  from  eligibility. 

Direct  HUD  (for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  program)  to  consider  costs 
when  evaluating  proposed  section  8 
projects. 

Repeal  the  imauthorized  practice  of 
past  HXJD  secretaries  of  personally  allo- 
cating up  to  $4  billion  annually  for  pet 
projects. 

Prohibit  last-minute  spending  crazes 
by  HUD  administrators  which  have 
plagued  the  program  in  the  past. 

Prohibit  illegal  aliens  from  receiving 
Federal  rental  assistance. 

Establish  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dures for  the  awarding  of  section  8 
contracts. 

Prohibit  conflict-of-interest  participa- 
tion in  section  8  projects  by  Federal  offi- 
cials. 

Provide  payment  of  minimum  rents  to 
stop  the  current  practice  of  actually  pay- 
ing an  individual  for  living  in  a  section 
8  unit. 

Provide  fuU  cost  disclosure  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  section  8  program. 

Prohibit  Federal  housing  assistance  in 
communities  imposing  rent  controls 
which  inhibit  private  sector  housing  pro- 
duction. 

Provide  a  6-month  notice  for  tenants 
now  living  in  units  which  may  convert 
out  of  the  program. 

My  bill  attempts  to  avoid  ideological 
and  philosophical  confrontations  and  to 
present  solutions  already  recommended 
by  agencies  such  as  GAO,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfHce  and  others. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  word  of  ex- 
planation, I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  articles  about  the 
section  8  program,  as  well  as  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  explain- 
ing the  specific  problem  to  which  each 
section  is  addressed. 

The  material  follows: 
SxcnoM    8    Rzpoaif    AMxmiczirTs    or    1981 

TRLM  L  BUDCrriNG,  AND  TMM.  ALIX>CATION 

paoc'utuaxs 

Section  101 :  Provide  Full  Cost  Disclosure. 

Section  111 :  Prohibit  Last-minute  Section 
8  Contracting. 

Section  112:  Eliminate  the  Secretary's  Dis- 
cretionary Fund. 

Trn.x  n:   Tjuiarmfo  ncnoK  s  BBmrrra 

Section  201 :  Tan^t  Ellelblllty. 

Section  202:  Redirect  "Economic  Integra- 
tion" Section  8  PoUcy. 
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Section  203(b) :  Beadnd  "IcoDomle  Mix" 
HsgulaUona. 

Section  203:  Ellmlnata  Priority  Funding 
for  Federal  Financing  of  PartlaUy  Aaslatad 
Project*. 

Section  204:  Prohibit  Ranting  Section  8 
Units  to  Ineligible  Household*. 

SecUon  205:  Prohibit  lUegal  Allen*  from 
Receiving  Federal  Rental  Asslatance. 

Section  206  &  207:  Survey  Future  boa*  of 
UnlU. 

TTTLX  in:  MOOSBT,  Low-coar  Hoxrsixa 

Section  301:  Sxcluda  Amenities  from  Sec- 
tion 8  Housing. 

Section  302:  EsUbUsh  Competitive  Bid- 
ding and  Project  Selection  on  the  Basis  of 
Complete  Propoaals. 

Section  303 :  Bequlre  Greater  En4>baaU  on 
Achieving  Cost  Savings. 

SecUon  304:  Prohibit  Subaldles  for  Vacant 
Units. 

Section  306:  Repeal  Davls-Baoon. 

Section  306:  Limit  Increaaaa  In  Contract 
b  Fair  Market  Bent*. 
TiTLX  nr:  faix  TOfANT  coNTsiBirnoirs  to  rent 

Section  401 :  Define  "Income"  for  Eligibil- 
ity &  Tenant  Rent  Contrtbutlon*. 

Section  401  (m):  Calculate  Divested  A*- 
sets  as  Income. 

Section  402:  Provide  Payment  of  Mini- 
mum Rents. 

Section  403:  Provide  BetroqMCttve  Ac- 
counting. 

rrrLx  v:  ingrkasx  state  and  locax.  participa- 
tion AND  RXSPONSIBILinSS 

Section  601 :  Eliminate  HUD  Veto  of  SUte 
and  Local  Decisions. 

Section  602:  Prohibit  Federal  w>Mi«it^g  As- 
sistance In  Commtmltles  Tmp^^ging  Bant 
Control. 

SecUon  603:   Prohibit  (Xmfllct-of -Interest 
by  State  and  Local  Officials, 
'rrruc  vi :  praud  and  mismanagkiismt  control 

SecUon  601  &  602:  Permit  Local  Housing 
AuthortUes  to  Recapture  Legal  Expense  of 
Proeecutlng  Praud  and  Abuse;  Report  to 
Ck>ngress  on  Status  of  Ck>urt  Suits  Proeecut- 
lng Fraud  and  Abuse. 

Section  101:  Section  8  Pull  Cost  Dlaclo- 
sure. — 

Issue:  To  Insure  that  Congress  knows  the 
full  comparative,  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of 
Section  8  and  other  federal  rental  assistance 
programs  so  that  Congress  can  base  housing 
policy  decisions  on  complete  cost-benefit  In- 
formaUon,  and 

To  determine  the  amoimt  of  additional 
federal  resource*  which  will  be  required  to 
Insure  solvency  of  housing  projects  now 
on  line. 

Armstrong  proposal :  Section  101  creates  an 
Interagency  taak  force  (HUD,  OMB  and 
1'reasury)  to  report  to  Congrea*  within  *lx 
months: 

1.  The  direct  and  Indirect  government  cost 
on  a  per-unit  basis  of  providing  housing 
under  the  three  major  federal  rental  housing 
assistance  programs. 

2.  The  least  expensive  means  of  federally 
flnanring  Section  8  projects. 

3.  What  additional  federal  reaources  wUl  be 
required  to  protect  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
current  Investment  In  already  subatdlzed 
federal  housing  projects. 

SecUon  101  also  directs  that  no  additional 
reservations  of  federal  rental  houalng  assist- 
ance may  be  made  until  these  reports  are 
transmitted  to  Oongieas. 

Why  section  101  should  be  ^naete^-  Al- 
though more  than  $200  bUllon  Is  committed 
to  federeal  rental  housing  assistance.  Con- 
gress now  lacks  the  basic  budgeting  and  cost 
daU  necessary  for  making  sound  subsidized 
houslnr  policy.  This  is  the  ootnlon  of  the 
congre*d<Hj»i  Budget  Office  and  the  General 
Aeootintlng  Office.  To  quote  CBO: 

"The  procedure*  uaed  to  determine  the 
••nount  of  federal  rental  a«*Utanoe  to  be 


proTldMl  ...  do  not  oonalda'  aU  the  factor* 
that  will  affect  eventual  expenditure*.  Also 
there  are  some  direct  expenses  and  indirect 
*ub*ldy  ooaU.that  are  not  expUclty  consid- 
ered when  new  commitments  are  made. 
Thus: 

"1.  Congress  cannot  be  confident  that  the 
amoimt  of  budget  authortty  Initially  re- 
served win  be  adequate  and  that  additional 
spending  authortty  will  not  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  meet  the  obUgatlon;  and 

"2.  There  Is  no  way  to  determine  from  cur- 
rent budget  documents  either  the  total  cost 
of  different  housing  assistance  programs,  or 
how  those  coats  compare  with  non-housing 
programa  that  are  not  funded  In  advance." — 
Bfareh  1079 

Tt>  quote  OAO: 

"Housing  subsidy  costs  often  have  been 
analyMd  with  Uttle  consideration  of  Indirect 
Bubbles  or  long-term  costs.  Consequently, 
real  costs  have  been  misunderstood." — Jan- 
uary, 1978 

"Because  substantial  savings  could  be 
made  If  decisions  were  based  on  long-term 
total  coat*,  GAO  recommends  that  HUD  pro- 
vide budget  estimates  to  the  Congress  which 
show  all  major  costs  over  an  expected  sub- 
sidy life  .  .  ."—September,  1980 

One  Indirect  cost  of  providing  assisted 
housing  not  now  reflected  in  per-unit  budget 
cost*  1*  federal  financing  subsidies.  When 
Congress  created  Section  8,  it  intended  that 
the  program  operate  without  benefit  of  fed- 
eral flnanclng  subsidies.  Since  then,  however, 
the  federal  government  has  provided  "A  vast 
array  of  financing  alternatives  used  In  con- 
jimcUon  with  Section  8  (to  the  point  where) 
Section  8  financing  alternatives  are  now  re- 
q>onslble  for  the  majority  of  subsldlred  new 
construction  activity  .  .  .  The  cost  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  these  flnanclng  mecha- 
nisms varies  considerably."  (General  Ac- 
counting Office,  1980) 

As  an  Indication  of  the  cost  savings  possi- 
ble. GAO  estimates  the  federal  government 
would  save  896  million  If  40,000  units  of  new 
construction  were  shifted  from  Section  8  fi- 
nancing to  the  flnanclng  method  used  In  the 
public  housing  program. 

SecUon  101(a)  creates  an  Interagency  task 
force  comprised  of  representaUves  of  £tUD, 
OMB  and  Treasury  Department  to  report  on 
the  least  expensive  means  of  flnanclng  Sec- 
tion 8  new  construction/substantial  rebabUl- 
tatlon.  Included  in  this  report  shall  be  an 
analyals  of  life-cycle  costs,  operating  lives  of 
subaldlzed  housing  and  risk  of  flnanclal  fail- 
ure and  other  factors  not  now  reviewed  when 
analyzing  federal  bousing  costs.  Section  101 
(b)  directs  the  task  force  to  prepare  com- 
parative per-unit  daU  on  aU  costs  associated 
with  providing  federal  rental  housing  as- 
sistance. 

Section  101(c)  directs  the  task  force  to 
determine  what  additional  federal  resources 
will  be  required  to  protect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's etirrent  investment  In  already  sub- 
sidized federal  housing  projects.  Congress  is 
and  will  continue  to  appropriate  billions  In 
federal  resources  to  insure  solvency  of  exist- 
ing housing  projects.  For  example,  each  year 
for  at  least  the  next  four  years.  Congress 
must  authorize  an  additional  $1  billion  to 
cover  costs  that  were  not  anticipated  In  the 
construction  of  new  Section  8  unit*  funded 
just  two  years  earUer.  Also,  project  reeerves 
for  SecUon  8  and  pubUc  housing  may  be 
grossly  Inadequate  to  cover  future  rent,  re- 
placement and  operating  costs.  In  fact,  now 
pending  before  Congress  is  an  urgent  $100 
million  supplemental  appropriation  bill  to 
keep  32  of  the  nation's  largest  public  hous- 
ing agendea— representing  382,717  units — 
solvent  for  Just  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year.  For  FT  82.  Congress  must  appropriate 
an  additional  $1.6  bllllcm,  and  poaslbly  more. 
In  oparatlng  subsidies  to  keep  public  housing 
aolvent. 

A  key  question,  then.  Is  whether  the  fed- 
eral government  Should  commit  federal  re- 


sources to  additional  houalng  production 
when  the  solvency  of  current  houjlng  units 
la  In  doubt.  Section  101  directs  the  Inter- 
agency taak  force  to  determine  what  addi- 
tional federal  resources  will  be  needed  dur- 
lag  the  uext  10  years  to  Insure  solvency  of 
housing  projects  now  provided. 

FlnaUy,  Section  101  withholds  furtftier 
cofnmltments  of  additional  housing  subsi- 
dies untu  the  reports  required  by  this  Sec- 
tion are  transmitted  to  Congress.  Congress 
and  the  AdmlnlatraUon  should  not  oxnmlt 
additional  resources  that  may  be  needed  in 
the  future  to  shore  up  deceits;  it  will  also 
enable  Congress  and  HUD  to  implement  coat- 
savings  identified  in  the  reports. 

As  an  IndicaUon  of  the  potential  ^w.n«^iTig 
shortfall  in  Section  8,  attached  are  materials 
prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Redevelopment  Officials  which  pro- 
ject Che  deficits  and  potential  deficits  in  the 
nation's  largest  public  housing  agencies.  The 
bottom  line  is  tliat  382,000  units  are  In 
agencies  which  either  operate  in  the  red 
or  soon  wlU  be.  As  a  reflection  of  the  tight 
budget  situation,  the  federal  government  will 
o..,ly  be  able  to  provide  85.5  percent  of  the 
money  PHAs  say  they  need  to  avert  deficit* 
this  year. 

The  future  flnanclal  stability  of  Section  8 
projects  appears  to  be  equally  grim.  Indiana 
University  Professor  Michael  Gleason,  writ- 
ing in  the  August  issue  of  "Public  Adminis- 
tration Review"  states  ttiat:  "It  seems  likely 
that  under  even  extremely  optimistic  as- 
sumptions that  budget  authority  for  the  Sec- 
tion 8  New  Construction  Program  wiu  be 
l-isuffldeit  to  meet  contractual  obllgaUons 
if  the  units  go  to  term." 

In  its  1979  study.  CBO  concurs  with  these 
findings  .  .  .  noting  that  it  Is  conceivable 
that  SecUon  8  units  with  20-year  contracta 
could  have  a  q>endlng  shortfall  of  as  much  aa 
$300,000  a  unit. 

Beference* 

General  Accounting  Office:  Section  286 
Rental  Housing — An  Evaluation  with  Lesaon* 
for  the  Future. — January.  1978. 

Evaluation  of  AltemaUves  for  Financing 
Low  and  Moderate  Income  Rental  Housing. — 
Seotember.  1060. 

Congressional  Budget  Ofllce:  The  Long- 
Term  Costs  of  Lower  Income  Housing  Assist- 
ance Programs. — March.  1979. 

Dept.  of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development: 
Departmental  Budget  JustlflcaUons.  FT  81. 

National  Association  of  Housing  Redevel- 
opment Officials:  Profile  of  Public  Housing. 

Public  Administration  Review:  Budsetlng 
far  Federal  Housing  Programs:  A  problem 
and  what  to  do  about  it. 

PHA's  with  opemting  reseroeM  beltne  20 
percent  of  the  maximum  allowable 

I.  Boston.  Massachusetts  12300. 
3.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  2.900. 

3.  Newark.  New  Jersey  13,000. 

4.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  3,700. 

5.  Washington,  D.C.  11,9C0. 

6.  PhlladelphU.  PennsylvanU  22,900. 

7.  Atlanta,  Georgia  14,600. 

8.  Detroit.  Michigan  10.200. 

9.  Chicago,  Illinois  46,000. 

10.  Columbus,  Ohio  4,800. 

II.  Cleveland,  Ohio  11.000. 

12.  El  Paso.  Texas  6,400. 

13.  Houston,  Texas  3.200. 

14.  New  Orleans.  Louisiana  14.000. 
16.  Kansas  City,  Missouri  2,200. 

16.  HawaU  4.600. 

17.  San  Francisco.  California  7 JOG. 

18.  Portland,  Oregon  2,200. 

10.  Providence.  Rhode  Island  2.600. 

20.  New  Haven,  ConnecUcut  3.100. 

21.  FUl  River.  Massachusetts  2.000. 

22.  Lowell,  Massachusetts  1,600. 

23.  Camden.  New  Jersey  2.200. 

24.  Elizabeth.  New  Jeraey  700  (small) . 
26.  Wilmington.  Delaware  2.600. 

26.  JackaonvlUe,  Florida  8.200. 

27.  Peoria,  nilnoU  1 JOO. 
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..  t  St.  LoolB.  minoto  S.TOO. 

».  LM  AB|»lM  (City) .  OamoraU  t.aoo. 
Ml  MMIinHll  TlimiMtl  T  lltt 


31.  Traaton.  N«w  Janay  S.OOO. 
sa.  Pkttanon,  N«w  Jaraay  a.400. 
38.  N«w  Tork.  N«w  York  148.000. 


Approx.  383.000  unlta  (vban  adJiutMl  tor 
rounding) . 

Approx.  <UM-thlnl  of  total  Inventory. 


ANNUAL  OPttATING  DEFICIT  IN  nSCAL  Y««  1«1  FOI  StUCHO  LAII6I  PMAS  AND  RESEDVES  SPENT  FOR  OPERATINS  EXPENSES 


uB"""* 


fcfcW    P>8«r  *tm%    Odtof  MMMt  tl  rMWM*  ifMl 


Nav  Itariu. .—-*—— — 


tme;     »J9.457. 

fiE7W,l«7 ••g™"  «•»*  1-"  '•••^^  '" 

tlLMMIDOOl  HitwIitlwWy);   T<*liplrto«  rf  rMjrji  •IIBJ 
JSIIUO      „ »572,H0i 

SSzjnoM). 


PHA 


OMnUKi  MUt-Oaaar  fitara,    DoNir  tMwml  tf  rtMrvM  tpwrt 


Ml 


r  a»witlini  tipmiii 


ts».in. 


Do. 


„ tuk264 luaqM. 

tl434.4H $1.«»4.«91  ^    .     ^ 

MwisMs xil4S.«S0 N«wjt  hwb  if*  d«pWtd. 

Buflalo $2.Ua.075 Hi'i?'*- 

SmM*    J73l,757 $731757. 

SMAaSiio J3,101,33« J3.101.S34. 


Th»  tftet  Of  85.5  percext  funding  of  PBA 

optnUint  wbridte*  on  $elected  largt  PHA't 

ATiAirr* 

Jobs  Lost 

AdmlnlstrktlT*  employew IM 

IfKtntanulM  employwa H'' 

Total  - 8»» 

Bud8«t  Baduetiona 

AdmlnlatiattM 8831.  M7 

Tanant  aarrloas. 347.900 

ProtactlTa  aanrtoaa 33.861 

Ordinary  malntananoa  and  opera- 
tion    1,346.313 

Nonroutlne  azpenaaa 401,388 

Including  equipment,  repairing  vandallaed 
unlta.  guttera,  down^outa.  exterior  Ilgbtlng. 

mW    TOBX 

Joba  Loat 
Staff  reduetlona  will  be  acblered  tbrougb 
attrition  unleaa  utility  sbortfaU  is  not  re- 
Btored.  If  not.  layoffs  may  be  neceaaary  to- 
ward tbe  and  of  1881. 

Budget  Baductlona 

Admlnlatratlve  83,800,000 

Tenant  aarrlcea,  utUlUea 1,000,  000 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  opera- 

Uon   — - —  10,800,000 

Nonroatlne   numnaaa 4,600,000 

Serrleea  to  be  reduced:  Blectrlcal.  plaster- 
ing, painting,  plumbing,  carpentry,  rooflng. 
dw^llng  equipment:  e.g..  rangea  and  ra- 
trlgaratoca. 


BAI.TIlCOaX 

Joba  Lost 

Aitmlnlatratlve  - 63 

Tenant  aerrloea ' 

ntlUUea  labor -       1 

Maintenance  131 

Total   183 

Budget  Seductions 

Administration 81.100,000 

Tenant  senrloea— - —  160,000 

UtlUUea 16,000 

Protection  aenrlcea— --  11,800 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  opera- 

Uon    —  3,040,870 

Nonroutlne  expenses 431,  391 

General  expenses ---  368,169 

Services  to  be  reduced:  Electrical,  plaster- 
ing, painting,  plumbing,  carpentry,  rooflng, 
dwelling  equipment,  e.g..  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors. 

aoaroir 

Joba  Loat 
Total    (throughout    every    dlvl- 
alon)    178-338 

Budget  Beductlons 

Administration  81,600,000 

Tenant  aerrlcea 60,000 

UtUlUea - -        400.000 

Protection  aerrlcea 160,000 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  oper- 

sUon    - 3.300,000 

Nonroutlne  expenses 300.000 

Servlcea  to  be  reduced:  electrical,  plaster- 


ing, painting,  plumbing.  cari>entry.  rocking, 
dwelling   equipment:    e.g..   ranges  and  re- 
frigerators, elevator  repair,  glazing,  extermi- 
nation and  rubbish  disposal, 
ifxw  oaLBsm 
Joba  Loat 
Are  attempUng  to  handle  funding  crisis 
with  an  attrition  poUcy. 

Budget  Reductions 

Administration 8316,000 

Tenant    services 104,660 

ProtecUon  services  (68  percent)..       100.000 
Ordinary  maintenance  and  opera- 

atlon 1,916,060 

Nonroutlne    expenses     (100    per- 
cent)           374.000 

Services  to  be  reduced:  electrical,  plaster- 
ing, painting,  plumbing,  carpentry,  rooflng. 
dwelling  equipment;  e.g..  ranges  and  re- 
frigerators. 


Joba  Loat 

Administrative  8 

Maintenance  positions IS 

Total   - 18 

Budget  Beductlons 

Administration 8100.000 

Tenant   services 30.000 

Ordinary  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions      300.000 

Nonroutlne    expenses 100.000 

Services  to  be  reduced:  painting,  carpen- 
try, dwelling  equipment:  e^^.,  ranges  and  re- 
frigerators. 


PsWic  hsesisf  sfHKiss 


NsNihsf 


Unili> 


TmiMti 


Subsidy' 


Nwabsr 


OolUn 


Psrcsntof 
Tom 


TsM. 


2,783 
(2M) 


loao 

(9.5) 


1,172,416 
(4C8.R9) 


C&]  ^4?  (50,55«{ 


100.0 
(34. ») 

(10.5) 
(4.  J) 


3.4n 
(1.  IM) 

(a9t7Hi> 
(ai36«) 


100 
(J3) 

(2«.5) 
(4.5) 


7212 
(403.Sin) 

(3aa2m) 
(23.3ni) 


100.0 
(55. «) 

(52.4) 
(3.2) 


■  to  il  IfTlL  Bmn  «m  MMriaMMy  34  JSO  McaM/kovdad-m 
Mat  ipeMiriaaMy  XlVmSHk  (Searcs:  Dteatrasatri  MS.) 


Ill:  Baatrlet  Laat-mtnute  Saetkm 
8  OuuUacUng. — 

laaoa:  To  radooe  laat  minute  preparatton 
of  Baetlon  8  eontraeta. 

AiBHtraog  Fitipoaal:  Saetkm  ill  raqulrea 
that:  

(1)  HDD  la  to  laasiis  no  more  ttian  30% 
of  budget  and  contract  authority  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  would  pro- 
hibit the  rslsaas  of  more  than  16%  of  such 
authority  In  any  month  of  the  flaoal  year. 

(3)  TJnapant  contract  and  budget  author- 
ity from  one  fiscal  y«ar  cannot  be  used  In  a 


(8)  OontnKt  or  budget  autbortty  that  U 
"committed"  to  a  spedflc  project  and  which 
is  anhaequantly  releaaad  la  to  remain  unapant. 


>  197«Mi. 


Why  eeetlan  111  ahould  be  enacted:  At 
stake  In  virtually  every  Section  8  contract 
Is  the  Federal  government's  commitment  to 
provide  Ttiiiii/i«»  of  tax  dcrtlars  over  the  couree 
of  the  next  30  to  40  years.  Theee  contracts 
should  not  be  written  In  high  presaurc,  dead- 
line environments.  Tet  the  House  ApiMT>- 
prlatl<ms  Oommlttce  reports  that  76%  of 
aU  Section  8  funds  for  Fiscal  Tear  1079  were 
oontraotually  committed  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  the  fiscal  year.  In  fact,  60%  of  the 
total  was  lesened  In  the  13th  month  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Tn  other  words.  HUD  "reserved" 
some  818  billion  In  tax  doUan  in  one  month. 

A  Section  8  leaaivatlon  U  the  point  when 
Section  8  funda  are  obligated  to  a  apedflc 
project  by  one  of  HODK  63  area  oflloea.  Faa- 


\m  on  the  part  of  an  area  office  to  Obligate 
lU  funds  tn  a  given  fiscal  year  results  In  the 
redlstrlbuUon  of  ttaoee  funds  among  aU  area 
offices  In  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  At  tlmea, 
some  HUD  area  offloes  Issue  "paper  reserva- 
tions" which  are  then  canceled  by  the  area 
office  In  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.  Such 
funds  can  then  be  reapent  by  that  area 
office. 

Congress  exerta  enormous  pressure  on  HUD 
to  achieve  bousing  production  goals.  This 
prepare,  plus  Congressional  and  administra- 
tive delays  In  allocating  Section  8  funda 
among  area  officea.  are  the  major  factors  be- 
hind the  laat-mlnute  reeervaUon  rush.  In 
fact,  concern  over  this  "laat-mlnute"  qiend- 
ing    prompted    the    House    Appropriations 
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Oonunlttee  to  recommend,  and  Cunflraas  to 
enact  a  provision  In  the  FT  81  HUD  Appro- 
prlaUons  BUI  virtually  IdenUcal  to  Section 
111(1)  of  thU  bUl.  Thu  aeotloa  merely  codl- 
fiea  existing  appropriations  language. 

Bafarenoea:  Bouae  Approprlatlona  Com- 
mittee: Report  of  the  Inveatlgatlve  commit- 
tee Staff— Aprtl  4.  1981. 

House  A|)|>ropnatlona  Committee:  Hear- 
ings on  the  HUD-Independent  Agendas  FT 
81  Budget. 

SecUon  118:  Dlmlnate  the  Secretary's  Dis- 
cretionary Fund. — 

Issue:  Retention  of  the  Section  8  Secre- 
tary's Discretionary  Fund. 

Armstrong  proposal :  Section  113  ellm1nat4>a 
this  fund. 

Why  section  113  Aould  be  enacted:  Some 
30%  of  annually  authorised  Section  8  budget 
authority  is  placed  In  the  Secretary's  Dlscre- 
Uonary  Fund.  This  budget  authority — more 
than  84  million  spending  commltmenta — is 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Al- 
though theee  funds  must  be  q>ent  according 
to  Section  8  laws  and  regulations,  the  Sec- 
retary has  wide  latitude  for  how  these  funds 
are  to  be  spent. 

According  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Secretary's  Discretionary 
Fund  can  be  used  for  the  following  ptirpoaea: 
I )  To  meet  bousing  needs  which  were  unf  or- 
seeable  or  impredlctable;  2)  fulfill  objectives 
of  a  community's  Housing  Assistance  Plan; 
3)  provide  housing  for  new  communltlee;  4) 
meet,  housing  needs  of  conmiunlty  block 
grant  recipients  whose  application  approval 
Is  conditioned  on  Improved  Housing  Assist- 
ance Plan  performance;  6)  fund  alternate 
methods  of  low-income  bousing,  or  for  Im- 
plementing Innovative  bousing  programs. 

The  Secretary's  Discretionary  Fund  is  a 
huge  pool  of  funds  which  can  be  allocated 
outside  of  the  statutorily  and  regulatorlly  es- 
tablished allocation  process.  Given  the  wide 
latitude  for  which  funds  can  be  spent,  this 
fund  lends  Itself  to  possible  abuse.  Ilils  dis- 
cretionary fund  Is  not  expreaaly  authorised 
by  Section  8  or  any  other  housing  law,  to  no 
statutory  restrictions  apply  to  the  release  of 
theee  funds.  The  Antl-defldency  Act.  how- 
ever, directs  the  bead  officials  of  federal  agen- 
cies to  take  adequate  slepa  to  avoid  spend- 
ing shortfalls  In  the  current  fiscal  year  and  In 
future  years.  Although  In  theory  the  Secre- 
tary's Discretionary  Fund  is  supposed  to  ful- 
fill the  purpoeee  of  the  Antl-deficlency  Act.  in 
practice  the  fund  Is  used  for  other  purposes. 

For  example,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Carter 
Administration — January  19.  1981 — more 
than  83  billion  In  Section  8  budget  authority 
was  released  from  the  Secretary's  Dlacretlon- 
ary  Fund,  and  was  committed  to  apedflc  pro- 
posals  for  Section  8  new  construction  units. 

Several  aspects  of  this  particular  release 
were  extraordinary: 

1.  Ite  timing  ...  the  last  day  of  the  Car- 
ter Administration. 

3.  Reglona  1  and  3  of  the  nation — ^the 
Northeast — received  more  than  66%  of  the 
total  released  for  the  nation. 

3.  Some  portions  of  the  country  recdved  no 
aUocatlon.  Incredibly,  the  Northwest  Re- 
gion— bard  hit  by  Mt.  St.  Hdens  volcanic 
destruction — received  no  funds  .  .  .  even 
though  the  fund  Is  to  be  used  for  "housing 
needs  which  were  unpredictable,  Indodlng 
natural  disasters". 

4.  Unlike  past  practice,  funds  were  rdeaaed 
for  specific  projects,  rather  than  to  HUD  area 
officea  to  chooee  bow  the  funds  can  beat  be 
allocated  to  meet  local  needs. 

6.  Although  public  houalng  projecta  are 
reporting  significant  budget  defldts  for  this 
flscal  year,  none  of  the  funds  were  ear- 
marked to  shore  up  those  defldts.  In  fact, 
virtually  all  of  the  funds  were  released  to 
propoeed  projects  .  .  .  not  ■»<■*«  wg  units. 


Published  news  accounts  In  the  past  have 
reported  that  political  Influence  has  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  awarding  of  such  contracts. 
In  fact,  one  Boston  newspaper  reported  In 
August.  1980  that  a  large  majority  of  Sec- 
tion 8  projects  In  Massachusetts  were  devel- 
oped by  large  financial  contributors  to  Pres- 
ident Carter's  re-election  campaign.  Elimi- 
nating the  Secretary's  E'lscretlonary  Fund 
can  help  limit  possible  poUUclzatlon  of  the 
program. 

Baferenoea:  HOuse  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: Report  of  the  Investigative  Staff  of 
tba  Appr«>prlatlons  Committee — AprU  4, 
1080. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: January  19,  1981  release  documents 
of  Section  8  funds  from  the  Secretary's  Dis- 
cretionary Fund. 

Reader's  Digest:  "BUUon  DoUar  Night- 
mare at  HUD." — May.  1980. 

Providence,  Journal  Bulletin/Washington 
Poet:  "Profiteering  In  Rhode  Island." 

Boston  Globe:  Four  part  series  on  Section 
8  developers. 

Section  301 :  Targeted  EllglbUity.— 

Issue:  To  target  Section  8  benefits  to  the 
truly  needy. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  301  cbanses 
ciurent  ellglbUity  from  the  80%  of  median 
area  income  to  60%  of  median  area  income. 
Section  201  includes  a  grandfather  clause  so 
that  those  now  living  in  such  units  and  who 
earn  between  50%  and  80%  of  median  area 
Income  will  not  be  forced  to  leave  their  tults. 

Why  section  201  should  be  enacted:  To 
Insure  that  limited  housing  funds  are  avail- 
able for  those  most  in  need.  Section  201 
targets  Section  8  benefits  to  the  nation's 
truly  needy.  EligiblUty  for  Section  8  and 
other  federal  rental  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams is  quite  broad.  Some  70%  of  all  renters 
in  the  nation  qualify  for  housing  assistance, 
and  30  million  American  families — 40%  of 
the  nation's  total — qualify  for  beneflts. 

According  to  HUD  statistics,  a  family  living 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  earning  831.000 
would  qualify  for  Section  8  subddles,  as 
would  a  family  earning  818.000  Uving  in 
Cleveland.  Mllwa«kee,  Newark,  SanU  Ana 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities.  Subddlzlng  the 
rent  of  middle  income  families  U  neither 
wise  nor  affordable;  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
can  happen  under  the  current  broad  eligi- 
bility standards. 

Section  201  of  this  bUl  limits  eUgibUlty 
to  60%  of  median  area  income — the  criteria 
HUD  now  uses  to  define  a  "very  low  income" 
family.  Even  with  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  some  18  million  American  fam- 
Ules  wUI  still  be  eligible  for  Section  8  assist- 
ance. 

This  section  merely  codifies  present  orac- 
tlce;  some  03%  of  families  In  Section  8  units 
meet  the  50  <~.  ln~ome  standard.  But  this 
section  is  needed  in  light  of  a  new  HUD  pol- 
icy to  place  families  with  higher  incomes 
ahead  of  those  families  with  lower  Incomes 
tn  awarding  SecUon  8  subsidies.  (See  Sec- 
tion '*i^i\t\ .) 

References:  Department  of  Housing  and 
Development:  Statistical  analysis  of  Income 
limits  under  Section  8  ellglbUity  standards. 

National  Low  Income  Hcslng  CoaUtlon: 
Beneflts  of  Economic  Integration.  Testimony 
before  Senate  Banking  Committee:  Aprtl, 
1980. 

Section  302:  Redirecting  "economic  inte- 
gration" Section  8  poUcy. — 

Issue:  To  Insure  that  the  current  goal  of 
adilevlng  economic  integration  is  not 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  truly  needy. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  303  adds  the 
provision  that  the  Section  8  roal  of  achieving 
"economlcaUy  mixed"  housing  can  only  be 
pursued  where  consistent  with  the  purpoee 
of  aiding  very  low-Income  families  in  obtam- 
Ing  a  decent  place  to  Uve. 

Why  section  303  should  be  eiuusted:  Cur- 


rent law  states  that  Section  8  projects  should 
achieve  the  goal  of  economic  Integration  so 
as  to  avoid  warehousing  the  poor  in  ghettoes. 
Section  8  seelu  to  Implement  this  goal 
through  two  methods :  1 )  broad  Income  ellgl- 
biUty  standards:  2)  buUding  quaUty  tmlts 
that  nonasslsted  families  woiUd  either  want 
to  Uve  in  or  live  nearby. 

Tet  each  of  these  methods  actuaUy  reduces 
bousing  opportunities  for  the  poor  while 
Increasing  costs.  The  goal  of  achieving  eco- 
nomic integration  represents  social  engineer- 
ing at  its  worst. 

This  bill.  If  enacted  In  its  entirety,  wlU 
change  the  direction  of  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram to  ensure  that  the  truly  needy  prlmarUy 
receive  Its  benefits,  and  that  production  coats 
are  reduced  so  that  more  units  can  be  pro- 
vided through  existing  funds. 

The  biU  wlU  change  the  scope  of  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program  to  reduce  production  coats 
and  to  target  beneflts  to  the  most  needy.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  surveyed  public 
housing  officials,  and  found  they  oppoee 
housing  higher  Income  eUglble  famUles  in 
preference  to  the  very  low  income  famUles. 

References:  General  Accoimtlng  Office: 
Serving  a  Broader  Range  of  FamUlee  In  Pub- 
lic House  CoiUd  Reduce  Operating  Subsi- 
tles. — ^November  7.  1970. 

Section  202(b) :  Rescinding  "economic 
mix"  regulations. — 

Issue:  To  rescind  HUD's  current  regiUa- 
tions  for  achieving  "economic. mix"  In  Sec- 
tion 8  projects. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  202(b)  re- 
scmds  Section  808.803  of  "HUe  24  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Why  section  202(b)  should  be  enacted: 
Section  808.803  of  nUe  24  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  directs  Section  8  owners 
to  use  their  "best  efforts"  to  achieve  leasing 
to  famUies  with  a  range  of  incomes  so  that 
the  average  of  incomes  of  aU  families  in  oc- 
cupancy is  at  or  above  40%  of  the  median 
Income  in  the  area."  Currently,  all  Section  8 
projects  have  an  economic  mix  of  about  22% 
of  area  "'■'"i^"  incomea. 

EssentlaUy,  these  regulations  provide  a 
Section  8  unit  to  an  individual  at  the  upper 
end  of  current  Income  ellglbUity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  Individual  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
current  eligibility  scale. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  local 
housing  officials  were  directed  by  HUD  to 
increase  their  "economic  mix"  In  Section  8 
projects,  or  lose  future  Section  8  reservations. 

In  Colorado,  local  housing  authorities  have 
been  directed  to  maintain  three  separate 
waiting  lists:  One  for  those  earning  between 
60%  and  80%  of  median  income:  one  for 
those  >*mtng  between  40%  and  60%  and  one 
for  those  earning  less  than  40%.  When  a  Sec- 
tion 8  project  becomes  available,  33%  of  the 
units  are  allocated  to  each  waiting  list. 

Section  302(b)  wUl  stop  thto  practice  of 
awarding  Section  8  units  to  up->er-lncome 
individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  very  ooor. 

References:  Senate  Hanking  Committee: 
Hearings  on  the  N<Mnlnation  of  Samuel 
Pierce  to  be  HUD  Secretary:  "ntle  34,  CFR: 
Denver  Post:  "Very  Poor  Last  to  be  Served 
in  Public  Housing." 

Section  303:  Eliminate  priority  funding 
for  partlaUy  assisted  projects. — 

Issue:  TO  eliminate  priority  funding  for 
financing  of  partially  assisted  projects. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  303  provides 
that  projects  in  iHilch  only  a  portion  of 
units  recdve  direct  tenant  subddles  can 
<mly  recdve  priority  fvndlng  if  the  entire 
project  recdvea  no  other  form  of  indirect 
federal  afsistance. 

Why  section  303  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rent law  now  provides  a  funding  priority  to 
those  projects  of  50  or  more  units  where  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  units  are  to  re- 
cdve federal  tenant  subddles.  By  this  meth- 
od. HUD  hopes  to  economically  mix  low-in- 
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oooM  I»mxUM  wltb  mKliU*  and  upp«r  mid<Ue 
InrnmM  T«t  tbM*  hlgbar  inoom*  famutea 
lym  f«Mlf«  wiiMtenUai  bMMflts  from  tbe 
dMp  InSnrwt  •ubaldl«  —wcUfrt  wltb  tad- 
•nOly  Ananocd  projMts. 

As  a  m»U«r  of  prtnotpl*.  faderal  aMistanc* 
abould  ba  proTldad  to  tboaa  moat  in  naa<t 
FMarml  aMlstanoa  indudaa  Indlract  nnanc- 
tag  and  Uiauraaoa  of  inort(ac«a.  Theaa  cona 
ara  not  oonaldwad  wban  analysing  tbe  coata 
of  SaoUont. 

Tliaaa  fMaral  raaouroaa  should  ba  dlractad 
to  thoaa  moat  In  naad,  and  not  to  mlddla  in- 
CTiBt  ttouaaholfla  Thla  la  particularly  trua 
■«im^  IhctlMt  s  la  the  federal  goTemment'a 
prUDAry  houalns  production  program  aimeo 
tX  nrr****"!  tba  naady. 

To  quota  tha  Oanaral  Accounting  Office: 
'Tba  indlraet  aubaldlaa  awnclat^irt  with  par- 
UaUy  aHlatad  Sactlon  8  projecU  graaUy  ir- 
oraaaad  ttaa  ooat  of  tha  prozram  while  pio- 
Tldlnf  large  rant  raductlona  for  middle  in- 
ooma  rantafa.  A  partlaUy  aaalsted  project  la 
ona  In  which  only  30  percent  of  the  unlta  re- 
oalva  dlraot  aaoUon  S  aaslstanca  but  where 
all  unlta  banaflt  from  financing  subaidies 
through  OMICA  tandem  or  tax-exempt 
booda.  Thaaa  lower  the  rents  for  all  units. 
For  example,  at  currant  intereat  rates  tne 
per  unit  tandem  subaldy  cAn  eaally  exceea 
•10,000  per  unit.  Thla  Is  incurred  on  eTery 
unit  although  only  1  In  6  may  serve  tenants 
who  qualify  for  Section  8.  If  partially  as- 
sisted projacta  continue  to  be  developed, 
aoma  machanlam  for  reducing  or  recaptur- 
ing thaaa  Indlract  subaldlaa  should  probably 
ba  davaloped.'* 

Baftoeneaa:  Oeneiml  Accounting  Office: 
Bvkluatlon  of  AltematlTes  for  Financing  Low 
and  llodarata  Income  Hmislng. — September, 
IMD. 

Sactlon  a04:  Renting  section  8  unlta  to 
thoaa  with  Inciomea  above  Section  8  ellglblllty 
standards  — 

laaua:  Prohibit  ranting  Section  8  unlta  to 
inallglbla  houaahnHis, 

Armstrong  propoaal:  Section  304  prohlblta 
renting  of  any  unit  provided  under  the  Sec- 
tion 8  profram  to  thoee  earning  above 
cUglblUty  standards. 

Why  section  304  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rant law  doea  not  now  require  that  units 
with  Section  8  direct  tenant  subsidy  con- 
tracts must  house  eligible  households.  As  a 
result,  aoma  "market  rate  tenanta"  live  In 
unlta  which  had  been  provided  for  the  truly 
needy.  Theae  market  rate  tenants  receive  no 
direct  tenant  subaldy,  but  tbey  enjoy  sub- 
stantially lower  housing  coats  as  a  reault  of 
tha  deep  Indirect  tlnanclng  subaldlea  pro- 
vided for  Section  8  projecta. 

Currant  HUD  regulations  permit  up  to  10 
percent  of  the  units  located  within  a  Section 
8  project  to  be  rented  to  market  rate  tenants 
without  seeking  HUD  approval. 

Section  304  pcwenu  the  renting  of  Section 
8  unlta  to  Ineligible  households. 

The  Oenaral  Accounting  Office  notes  two 
objections  to  tha  renting  to  IneUglble  house- 
holds: ~Wb  hava  two  objections  to  allowing 
Inallglbla  honaeholda  to  occupy  Section  8 
unlta.  nraC.  occupancy  <a  Section  8  con- 
tracted unlta  by  inallglbie  UnanU  probably 
ftuatratea  tha  mtant  at  the  program  by  caus- 
ing It  to  faU  short  of  lU  planned  aaaistanGe, 
a««n  though  the  money  to  achieve  more  as- 
slatanoe  haa  been  made  available  by  the  Oon- 
graaa.  Second,  the  ooat  effacUvenesa  of  the 
program  la  degraded  since  Indirect  subsidy 
oorta  which  are  Incurred — regardleas  of  who 
ooeuplaa  the  housing  units — must  logically 
be  counted  sgalnst  a  lower  number  of  as- 
sisted boussbolds.'* 

OAO  Bunrayed  Section  8  unlU  In  three 
dtlaa  and  found  11  percent  of  the  SecUon  8 
unlta  la  Chicago  (9M0  total)  had  ineUglMe 
twanta.  In  fact,  one  small  project  had  only 
on*  asiistad  houstfiold  during  the  past  sev- 
•**!  yaaxa,  and  la  now  not  renting  to  a  Sec- 
tion 8  eligible  hniMalMilil 


OAO  estimates  that  If  10  percent  of  the 
uniu  now  provided  under  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram were  mied  by  Ineligible  households  (and 
ntiiim'ng  each  racalvea  soms  form  of  govern- 
ment financed  subsidy) ,  more  than  883  mil- 
lion would  be  spent  without  helping  a  truly 
needy  person  And  affordable  bousing. 

What  Is  unfathomable  about  tbU  current 
policy  of  renting  to  Ineligible  households  is 
that  Section  8  current  eligibility  Is  already 
so  broad  (see  section  301).  Thla  policy  also 
reflects  how  HUD  does  not  consider  the  In- 
direct financing  coats  of  providing  Section  8 
uniu  (saesecUon  101). 

Beferenoea:  General  Accounting  Office: 
Lenient  Rules  Abet  the  Occupancy  of  Low 
Inoome  Housing  by  Ineligible  Families. — 
AprU.  1981. 

SecUon  306:  Prohibiting  niegal  AUens 
from  receiving  Federal  Rental  Assistance. — 

Iss'-e:  To  prohibit  Illegal  aliens  from  re- 
ceiving housing  subsidies. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  306  prohibits 
Illegal  aliens  from  receiving  federal  bousing 
rental  assistance. 

Why  section  306  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rent HUD  policy  states  that  "there  Is  no  legal 
basis  for  Inquiring  Into  tbe  citizenship 
status  of  persons  applying  for  federal  bous- 
ing subsidies."  As  a  reault.  the  General  Ac- 
coxintlng  Office  Is  unable  to  document  the 
number  of  Illegal  aliens  living  in  federally 
subsidized  units.  This  Inability  stems  from 
the  fact  that  local  housing  authorities  keep 
no  r-^orDs  on  cltlrenshlp  of  those  living  In 
aaalsted  housing  projects;  In  fact,  HUD  pro- 
hibits Inquiries  to  be  made  Into  applicants' 
rlghta  to  be  In  the  United  States.  One  proj- 
ect manager  of  a  487  imlt  pro.'ect  estimates, 
however,  that  Illegal  aliens  ll'<'«  In  39%  (or 
ITS  units)  of  tbe  total.  accordlng>to  GAO. 

In  contrast  to  HUD.  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  aa  HEW.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  have  explicit 
policies  and  procedures  which  derive  from 
the  Federal  statutes  under  which  they  op- 
erate, for  excluding  Illegal  aliens  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  their  major  programs : 
AFDC.  SSI.  Medicaid.  Food  Stamps,  and 
CITA. 

In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  federal 
bousing  funds  available  for  assisting  the 
neerly  In  this  country,  and  the  fact  that  many 
eligible  dtlaens  cannot  be  assisted  within 
available  appropriations.  It  Is  unwise  that 
such  funds  would  be  used  to  assist  Illegal 
aliens. 

Referencea:  General  Accounting  Office: 
Report  to  HUD  on  Illegal  Aliens,  June  4, 
IMO. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  D*Tel- 
opment:  Illegal  Allen  Policy.  April  34.  1980. 

New  Tork  Times:  "Many  Illegal  Aliens 
Draw  Housing  Aid  While  VS.  Cltlsens 
Walt"— March  13.  1081. 

Office  of  UB.  Rep.  Wayne  R.  Guarlnl  (R- 
Ca). 

Sections  306  ft  307:  Future  Loaa  of 
unlta. — 

''ssue:  To  determine  the  number  of  units 
expected  to  leave  the  Section  8  program  In 
the  next  6  years,  and  provide  timely  notice 
to  tenants  living  in  those  unlta. 

Armstrong  propoaal :  Sections  306  and  307 
direct  HUD  to  survey  owners  of  unite  with 
6-yaar  renewable  clausaa  to  determine  who 
wlU  terminate  Sactlon  8  parUdpaUon.  and 
whether,  aa  a  result.  It  will  force  eviction 
o'  t»n"nu  for  Inability  to  pay  higher,  un- 
subaldlsed  rente.  Seotlon  306  also  requlrea 
HUD  to  notify  affected  tanante  of  poaattde 
eviction.  If  a  landlord/owner  opte  out  of  tba 
program.  Section  307  raqulraa  tanante  re- 
ceive six  months  advance  notice  before  they 
can  be  evicted.  Section  307  also  requlraa 
(T'^  to  ma>'e  recommendations  for  recan- 
turlng  the  coat  of  the  federal  government's 
financing  InvaatBMnt  In  those  unite  which 
are  removed  from  tha  Section  8  program. 

Why  sections  306  and  307  ahould  be  en- 


acted: The  1074  Uw  ciaatlng  Bactlon  8  di- 
rected that  oontiaote  batwaaa  HUD  and 
landlorda/ownara  to  provide  ''^"'"g  last  no 
more  than  40  years,  and  would  be  subJeoC 
to  ranawal  every  five  years  at  tha  option  ot 
both  HUD  and  landlords  and  devalopers. 
Some  100.000  6-year  ranawabla  oontraote 
were  entered  Into.  This  law  was  Istar  amanrt- 
ed  to  delete  the  6-year  option  ranaval  clausa. 
For  the  lOOXMO  units,  tha  flva  yaar  oontraete 
will  soon  axplra.  It  Is  unoartain  how  many 
unite  will  remain  In  the  program  after  five 
years.  However,  owner*  of  wall-located,  qual- 
ity Section  8  unite  stand  to  tmf  luga  fi- 
nancial gains  from  the  sale  of  Section  8 
projecte.  If  these  unite  are  loat,  the  federal 
government  will  not  only  loee  housing  for 
needy  famlllea.  It  will  also  Incur  a  dismal 
rate  of  return  on  ite  flnandng  Invwtmsnt. 

Tbeee  sections  give  Oongreas,  HUD,  and 
affected  tenante  the  Information  they  need 
to  antldpate  a  reduction  In  tha  number  of 
unite  avallabla  to  tha  needy,  and  to  plan 
accordingly.  Second,  slnoe  thousands  of  fam- 
lllea are  now  enrolled  In  community  watting 
Ilste  for  subsldlMd  housing,  there  Is  no  aa- 
s'Tsnce  that  these  displaced  tenante  will  be 
able  to  receive  saslstod  housing.  Tberafore. 
tenante  who  msy  be  rtl^laned  ahould  re- 
ceive as  early  notice  as  possible  of  possible 
eviction.  Third,  the  federal  gorermnent  pro- 
vided below  noarket  Interaat  rate  financing 
for  these  unite  on  the  basis  of  30,  30,  even 
40-year  useful  life  of  the  project  .  .  .  and 
not  five  years.  It  la  reasonable  for  HUD  to 
research  methods  to  recapture  some  portion 
of  tbe  federal  government's  financtng'lnveet- 
ment. 

Section  301:  Exclusion  of  amenltlea  from 
section  8  housing. — 

Issue:  To  Insure  that  Section  8  unite  ful- 
fill current  statutory  mandate  to  he  modest 
housing. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  301  dlrecte 
tbe  HUD  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
panding housing  opportunities  for  the  poor, 
to  exclude  from  proposed  Section  8  projecte 
aU  unnecessary  amenlUes  (to  be  determined 
after  bearings  are  held  on  the  bill)  that  can 
be  provided  In  Section  8  housing. 

Why  secUon  801  should  be  enacted:  Al- 
though current  law  requlrea  Section  8  hous- 
ing to  be  decent,  safe,  affordable,  modest, 
non-luxury  housing,  numsrous  published 
articles  by  HUD,  OAO  and  a  number  of  news 
and  magMilne  artldea  indicated  that  a  num- 
ber of  Section  8  unite  (k>  not  fit  the  above 
criteria. 

"The  proponente  of  housing  programs  at- 
tempt to  build  developmente  anyone  would 
be  proud  to  live  In."  says  Dr.  Rolf  Goetse  in 
tbe  Journal  of  Public  Housing,  adding  "most 
of  federal  housing  money  goes  to  pay  union 
scale  labor  and  white  collar  professionals 
who  collaborate  to  produce  and  manage  the 
bousing.  If  the  actual  benefit  of  the  housing 
programs  Is  traced.  It  will  he  seen  tliat  the 
lion's  share  goea  to  more  advantaged  per- 


Dr.  Goetse's  stetement  applies  to  Section 
8.  The  law  creating  Section  8  and  the  subse- 
quent HUD  regulations  and  enforcement 
oOvn  adequate  incentlvea  to  buUd  more  than 
Just  modest,  non-luxury  unite.  To  quote  the 
House  Approprtatlons  Committee:  "Accord- 
ing to  HUD'S  Assistant  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing (Lawrence  Simons — Carter  Administra- 
tion >  .  It  U  hU  poUcy  to  Increase  the  quality 
of  low-Income  housing  by  not  providing  In- 
centives for  savings  In  construction  cost.  Be- 
cause of  HUD'S  policy  regarding  mortgage 
oomputetlon,  there  are  no  Incentivee  for  the 
developer  to  economize  on  the  projecte'  coet 
since  by  doing  so  he  may  be  penalized  by 
receiving  a  smaUer  mortgage.  In  addlUon  to 
HUD'S  lack  of  IncenUves  to  economize  on 
project  cost,  developers  have  sound  economic 
reasons  to  keep  coets  (and  hanoe  the  mort- 
gage) as  high  ss  HUD  will  permit.  Thass 
additional  reasons  are  as  foUowa: 
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Higbar    syndleatlOB    proe»sdi    (thaj    an     patttlve  bidding  on  a  per  site  basU.  In  other     tary  for  Housing  (Lawrence  Simons— Carter 
computed  as  a  paroantafs  at  tha  mortgage) .     words,  HUD  does  not  annouoe  that  a  q>e-     Administration) ,  it  U  bu  poUcy  to  inrTMsa 
Higher  tax  writa-oOS  for  thoaa  davaloparB     olfle  site  w«l  receive  a  Section  8  project,  then     the  quality  of  low-income  bousing  by  not 
who  do  not  arndloata,  and  invite  developers  to  bid  sgalnst  one  another     providing  IncenUves  for  savings  in  construe- 

Higher  quality  projwsta  (which  Inersaae  on  the  lowest  price  for  awarding  me  con-  tlon  cowt  Because  of  HUDs  policy  ragaidlng 
tbe  realdual  benafite  from  conversion  or  sale  tract.  ThU  lack  ot  compeUUve  bidding  has  mortasw  computeUon.  there  are  no  incen- 
of  the  property  in  tha  futurs) ."  made  HUD  subject  to  oonsldetmhle  poUUcal     uvesfor  the  developer  to  economize  on  the 

In  the  psst,  HXn>  has  wanted  to  attract  influence,  and  can  lead  to  substanttaUy  in-  projecte'  cost  since  by  doing  so  he  may  be 
modaxato  aad   middle   Inooma   famlllas   to     creased  ooste.  nenaUzed  by  receiving  a  smaUer  mortgage. 

SecUon  8  projecte  and  araaa  nearby.  HUD  In  oonnecUon  with  this  competitive  bid-  in  addition  to  HUD'S  Isck  of  IncenUves  to 
also  wante  to  plaoa  Sactlon  8  unite  in  areas  ding  system,  SecUon  303  dlrecte  HUD  to  «concmlze  on  project  cost,  devdopers  have 
other  than  Inner-dty  (Impaetad)  azaas.  select  only  thoee  proposals  which  are  com-  Mund  economic  reasons  to  keep  coete  (and 
Therefore,  mm  waate  to  minlmlas  local  plete  rqwesenteUons  of  the  propoeed  proj-  hence  the  mortgage)  as  high  as  HUD  will 
opposition  to  plaoamant  of  "housing  proj-  act.  SecUon  8  new  construction  contracte  permit  These  additional  reasons  ate  as  UA- 
eete"  in  local  araaa.  HUD  also  wante  to  btilld  are  now  initially  reserved  on  the  basis  of  in-  1^^- 
quaUty  housing  for  the  poor.  complete  repreeentetlons  of  a  proposed  proj  -        Higher  syndication  proceeds  ( they  ate  com- 

To  achieve  these  goals,  HUD  pennlta — and     sot's  oost,  spedfloaUons,  financing  and  other     puted  as  a  percentage  of  tbe  mortgage), 
even  encouragea — construction  of  Section  8     details.  Once  a  proposal  U  selected  by  HUD,         m^er  tax  write-offs  for  those  developers 
projecte  that  qualify  as  mora  than  just  basic     derelopers  have  30  days  in  which  to  submit     who  do  not  syndicate,  and 
housing.  GAO  reporte  and  news  artldaa  show      *  f^B»X  proposal  which  is  to  Indude  detslls         Higher  quality  projecte   (which   increase 
that  SecUon  8  projecte  are  mra*  than  just      <»^    oonstructlon,     financing,    srchltectural      the  residual  benefits  from  conversion  or  sale 
basic  housing:  they  include  amenltlea  like     drawings,  soil  analysis.  Isnd  surreys,  mort-     of  the  property  In  the  future, 
swimming     pools,     wall-to-wall     carpeting.      8*8*  insurance,  etc.  f  ^  reduce  program  coste.  and  to  avoid  the 

elaborate  lobblea,  superior  landscaping,  1^*  flb*l  pn^Msal  may,  for  a  variety  of  need  for  post-construction  amendments.  Sec- 
laundry  rooms  m  separate  buildings,  eto.  The  reasons,  bear  faint  resemblance  to  the  tenta-  tlon  308  dlrecte  HUD  to  increase  the  con- 
cost  of  profvlding  and  maintaining  theae  ^^^  Pfopo«*i  Ant  submitted.  Also,  since  slderatlon  It  gives  to  newly  constructed  Sec- 
amenlUes  U  induded  In  the  mortgage  price  *>**•*  """^^U"*"  *"*  **•  project  were  not  tlon  8  unite.  (Also  see  Eectton  301) 
of  tbe  project,  which  is  government  sub-  provided  HUD  at  the  time  of  selection.  UUU  References:  Depsrtment  of  Housing  and 
sldiaed.  For  thoee  Section  8  unite  built  and  ™*y  ^  '*«*  J**""  choeen  the  most  expensive  urban  Development,  Section  8  handbc<*. 
owned  by  private  devdo;ers.  their  profits,  to      P">.*o*   ^  *>*'«  developed.   Providing  finsJ         secUon  304 :  Prohibit  Subsidies  for  Vscant 

some  extent,  are  determined  by  the  size  of      •*'»****'*  •«  '*»•  '>««ls  for  project  sdecUon     units 

the  mortgage.  The  greater  the  mortgage,  the      ■™'«Jd  insrease  program  equity,  limit  poUt-         lasue:  Payment   of   subddies  for   vacant 
greater  their  return  .  .  .  the  greater  the  coet       ***  •°*««>oe  on  project  selection,  and  po-     secUon  8  units  for  vtp  to  one  year, 
to  tbe  taxpayer.  ^P*"''  reduce  coste.  Armstrong  proposal :  Section  304  problblte 

Tbe  General  Accounting  Office  sums  up  "*•     reason     Congress     must     encourage     payment  of  subsidies  for  vacant  Section  8 

the  Issue  so  weU:  "There  U  a  generous  HUD      f'***'**^  ***  reduce  coete  in  project  selecU<»     unite  beyond  30  days. 

sttltude  regarding  features  and  amenltlea  "  r*  reduce  the  need  for  post-construction  why  section  304  should  be  enacted:  C«r- 
not  normaUy  expected  In  subsidized  hous-  f??,  •™endments.  Often  18  months  or  more  rent  Uw  permlte  federal  subsidies  to  pay  for 
Ing.  Such  housing  Is  cosUy  to  produce.  In-  ,  j.,^*"*  ^°'°  *'""*  °'  tentative  project  vacant  Section  8  unite  at  the  f uU  rental  price 
vdves  high  rente,  and  invites  resentment  on  ■•'•ctlon  to  end  of  construction.  Inflation,  for  60  days,  and  for  an  additional  10  months 
the  part  of  the  taxpaying  public  who  see  *'**^Li''^J5^^  '*'**  other  factors  have  re-  hUD  will  pay  a  vacant  unit's  portion  of  the 
their  subddlzed  neighbors  living  in  better  SJiif**^  """  ***  '•Que**  an  additional  81  2  project's  debt  service,  as  long  as  the  landlord 
accommodaUons  than  they  themsdvea  can  ""H**'*  annually  to  cover  coete  that  were  not  makes  a  good  faith  effort  to  fUl  the  unit, 
afford."  anuclpated  in  the  construction  of  new  Sec-         This   policy   is   far  too   generous.   In  one 

For  example,  OAO  fotind  that  of  863  Sec-  „  ,  "°***  funded  Just  two  years  earlier,  documented  case,  this  provision  of  Uw  cost 
Uon  8  family  unite  surveyed,  an  addlUonal  „,^  *^f!^  House  Appropriations  Com-  taxpayers  $16,063  for  paying  for  25  vacant 
700  to  1,000  persons  could  have  been  boused  ^Si^^w?**''^  InvesUgatlve  Staff-^prll.  section  8  unite  in  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
In  the  space  provided.  C<Hisequently  GAO  _?^  Department  of  Housing  and  Uitian  De-  At  the  time,  there  were  more  than  3.000  low- 
recommends  Chat  HUD  require  more  efficient  iS«*°  ono  ^*  Justlflcations-^Y  1981.  income  families  on  SecUon  8  waiting  liste  In 
use  of  subsidised  housing  through  size  gxiide-  hrJ,""  Require  greater  emphasis  on  Rhode  Island.  Denver.  Colorado  has  4,000 
lines,  limitations  on  size  of  family  unite  and  SIf  ^f^.  ^'*^*~  SecUon  8  cerUfled  famUies  on  ite  waithig 
assignment  procedures.  ^!i*'  *'=*'"'*  greater  emphasis  on  cost  urtg.  VirtuaUy  all  major  dtles  have  similar 
Tbe  policy  of  providing  high  quaUty.  rela-  ^S!?i  *'**°  selecting  projecte  for  waiting  llste  of  eligible  families.  GAO  re- 
Uvely  high-cost  projecte  may  have  an  un-  ^Zl!5l_«  ,  „  ports  that  3%  of  aU  unite  in  Chicago  at  one 
intended  and  undesirable  side  effect:  r«luc-     wr^!^^  ^"1!^!.  ^**"''°  ^  ***™^     "me  were  vacant. 

Ing  the  number  of  unite  avaUable  to  the  "^, *f, P^  *  "e'Shted  avera-e  of  33 <*  when  References:  Housing  and  Community  Da- 
poor.  Obviously  higher  coste  reduce  the  sup-  ^t i  S*  proposals  for  newly  constructed  velopment  Act  of  1974,  Providence  (HI) 
ply  of  unite  built,  and  reduce  the  number     ^^v^wJ^n  nrv.  .>,„  ,h  w-         ^^    ^  Journal  BuUeUn. 

of  unite  available  to  the  poor.  As  an  Indl-      «~r^..if;   "?  303  should  be  enacted:  Sec-  SecUon  306:  Repealing  Davis-Bacon— 

cation  of  the  emphasis  HUD  places  on  Uie      S^ J,t!?  LjL^'^^"  L°^  J^*  ^^"^  *^'*-  ^«"«-  T»»«  application  of  Davis-Bacon  to 

quaUty  rather  thL  cost  condderaUons  in  w^di^^^SSTfl.M^'^J'"**^  ^"-  federally  subddlzed  housing. 
SecUon  8  projecte.  HUD  regulaUons  apply  lj'„«!^^c  i  ?"^**'^'*"*^"-  Armstrong  proposal:  SecUon  305  exempte 
only  a  6  percent  wdghted  average  to  wet  —t*  tfJH  °^  ^,^  ,^  ^^^"  «!»»«»  *»  toal  federaUy  subddized  housing  projecte  from 
faciors  m  the  selecUon  of  pwed  OTD  Si^  ShT  ^"""7  ^~"?1J?  P™^*^** '°'  provisions  of  Davis-Bacon, 
projecte  (See  SecUon  303)  ''^~'~  """  t^S^  ^"^  ^  "''**^  °'  '•»"  handbook,  why  secUon  305  should  be  enacted:  There 
SecUon  302:  Bstahllsh  compettUve  bidding  ^^f ?fit!l '*'^^  *  ^^  weighted  average  i»  no  quesUon  Oiat  Uie  Davls-Baoon  act  In- 
and  project  sdecUon  on  tihebaairof^o^     to  cost  factors.  creases  overaU  SecUon  8  coets.  The  General 

^te  wxTOS^Sa-^  r^^  "  ^^'^  ''"'  weighted  average  schedule     AccounUng  Office  has  recommended  Uie  re- 

Issue  :Tr«stetollsh  oompeUUve  bidding,     T^^']^°J^!"'\'^  ^  "^  «**°  evaluating      peal  of  Uils  Act  as  it  appUes  to  all  fedoal 
and  project  sdecUon  on^TbasU  of  o^-     SecUon  8  projecte :  consttuctlon  projecte.  HUD  and  GAO  esU- 

plete  ptopoaaU  ^^      _     .  ,,  Point*     mates  that  Davis-Bacon  increases  program 

Amwtroogpropoeal-   Section  303  dlrMte     ??*' Co^*™**  »««»• - —  6     coste  from  5  to  25%.  In  SecUon  8  projecte 

H^^rSS5,lS!?^Srl^aw^n?^     S^Ln" ?^     surveyed  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvaiil..navls- 

tracte  which  are  located  on  meolJwii^ft*     S!f*° 1°      Bacon  increased  program  coste  by  $1,000  per 

Und  D^OTlt^^v  ^^.^  loSS^i^^-^  Previous  experience  of  the  develooer..  is  unit.  Also,  according  to  local  pubUc  housing 
aS  Kl^eveto^b?i  SSSiS^^  State  and  Local  government  review...  15-36  offldals.  Davls-Ba<SSi  undemUnes  employee 
otherTcnhe  rtgKbuUd ^S^o^ tS      «^^'°«'»  «'  *»"«  "-l^S  lb  proj-  morale  in  Uiat  work  on  locsaiy-f und*d  pn^- 

land    Also   section  «)9  riiHM^  nrm  trTklL,  10     ecte  te  paid  at  rates  subetantiaUy  lower  than 

project^lSrorihTSS.^J^i^     FeadbUlty  of  the  orolect  from  a  fi-  Davis-Bacon.  In  f«:t,  it  Is  common  that  a 

SPSct^SSp^^  complete        nanclng  and  marketability  peispee-  pubUc  housing  agency  employee  wlU  work 

Why  secUon  303  should  be  enacted-  Wot         "^ " *"     °?"  day  on  a  federal  project  and  earn  83  to 

the  new  construction  portion  trf^hTictton  B**"*  long-term  coste  of  SecUon  8  are  Jl  "^^^^  """.^v'^nS^^"^^.^ 
8  program.  HUD  Invites  piopoaaU  through  a  »»W»y  determined  by  construction  coete  (on  """^  f*^  ""^  *  '"**"''  i^onsored  bousing 
oompeUUve   bidding  process  which  Is  "dte     «**«*»  30-year  contract  rente  are  based),  it     ^'^'J^^,„„  ♦«  s-«    j«hT,  Tn.«-  >w^nr.  ti» 

nqtiin.  oor  prarUa  ur  pnoHt;  tor.  on-    mitt,.:  ~A<:(^anut«  to  BOD'i  Avutuit &cn-     pn.uilii<  u  tm  locUlty  wli«  <iia . 
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tk)B  oeeuza.  A  d«t«nnln»tloa  of  tboa*  pr*- 
vaUlng  wM*  ntM  U  mad*  by  Uie  D«p*rt- 
BMnt  of  Labor.  Tb«  DavU-BACon  Act  wma 
anaetad  Into  Uw  in  1031.  when  economic 
eontfltloti*  wvr*  far  dlSerent  than  they  are 
today.  At  that  time,  there  was  wldeapread 
outioain  oT«r  the  effect  which  falling  wage 
xmtM  would  have  on  the  income  of  conatruc- 
tloa  workara.  Thoae  conditions  no  longer 
•Stat,  nor  doaa  the  original  juatlflcatlon  for 
tba  act." 

Tba  Oancnl  Accounting  Office  haa  deTel- 
opad  tantatl?*  aatlmataa  ahowlng  that  for 
each  100.000  of  newly  conatructad,  substan- 
tlaUy  rabablUtatad  unlta  that  Davu-Bacon 
casta  tlOO  million.  Since  aome  800,000  new 
Bactkm  8  uolta  have  been  or  are  being  pro- 
vldad.  Davla-Bacon  haa  coat  81^8  bUllon. 
Tliafa  81J8  bUllon  that  cannot  be  \iaed  to 
provMa  mora  houalng  for  low-income  fam- 
Ulaa,  or  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Bare  la  what  Oregg  Caaterbrook,  editor  of 
The  Waahlngton  Monthly  has  to  lay  about 
"How  Big  Labor  Brings  Home  the  Bacon": 
On  Symphony  Boad  in  Boaton's  Fenway 
dlatrlct.  a  eon  tractor  la  gutting  an  old  build- 
ing to  make  apartmanta  for  the  poor.  The 
ranoratlon  la  coating  133.000  per  unit,  and 
tba  ilnlahed  apartmanta  will  rent  to  eligible 
famlllaa  for  8325  to  t37S  per  month.  About 
a  block  away,  another  contractor  is  flzlng  up 
a  «*'wH"'  building  for  a  Timn^r  purpose.  The 
llnlahad  apartmanta  won't  be  any  bigger  or 
batter  than  the  apartments  on  Symphony 
Boad.  But  tbare  wlU  be  one  big  difference 
Tbayni  coat  I39.000  each  to  complete,  and 
will  rant  for  8800  or  more. 

Wiwi^nH  like  aomebody  Is  ripping  off  the 
poor.  Somebody  la.  Only  this  time  It  Isnt  the 
banks,  the  alumlords,  or  the  faceless  multl- 
«t^tWM»i«  It's  the  AFL-CIO.  with  the  consent 
and  aaalstanra  of  the  federal  govermnent.  In 
our  land  of  unlimited  poaalbllltles,  even  the 
defender  of  the  working  man  has  devised  a 
reap  actable  way  to  ateal  from  the  poor. 

One  rtftab  la  coating  more  than  the  other 
baeanaa  the  construction  workers  fixing  It  up 
are  being  paid  significantly  more.  Tn  the 
833.000  btJULldlng.  a  carpenter  makes  81334  an 
bour — not  too  shabby.  Tn  the  S39.000  build- 
ing, a  carpenter  makaa  819  an  hour.  Both  are 
doliog  tba  aama  work.  In  the  cheaper  build- 
ing, a  plumber  makaa  8IS-S8  an  hour  and  an 
alactrldan  818.37:  in  the  more  expensive  one. 
a  plumber  makaa  831.16  and  an  electrician 
880.18.  When  you  add  up  all  the  extra  wages 
(or  wotkara  In  the  more  expensive  building 
you  gat  a  surcharge  of  818,000.  which  you 
paaa  along  to  tba  poor. 

Tbla  anilgtatand  arrangement  Is  Imposed 
by  fadaral  law.  The  838.000  apartments  are 
being  renovated  under  a  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment— ^whlch  means  they  are  a  federal  con- 
struction project,  which  means  wages  must 
comply  with  aomethlng  caUed  the  Davls- 
Baoon  Act.  which  means  lnflat«irt  prices. 

Bsfaraneaa:  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Davta-Baoon  Act  Should  Be  Bepealed — April. 
1919:  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Hearings 
on  Oavla-Baoon/May.  1979;  The  Waahlngton 
Monthly.  How  Big  lAbor  Brings  Home  the 
Bacon — February.  1961. 

Saetlan  808:  Umtt  toersaaaa  tn  contract 
and  Catr  market  ranta — 

laaua:  Limiting  ann-ual  Inereaaas  In  con- 
tract and  fair  market  rente. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  308  Itanlta 
Incraoaaa  In  contract  renta  to  no  further 
tbaa  actual  cost  incraaaaa  for  the  specific 
prolaet. 

Why  section  306  should  be  enacted:  The 
Section  8  program  and  Its  s'soclsted  costs 
ara  tlad  vary  closely  to  so-called  fair-market 
renta  which  are  1)  eatabllshed  by  HX7D  for 
each  major  housing  market  in  the  nation. 
2)  updated  at  least  aanually.  and  3)  com- 
puted aaparately  for  existing  and  newly  con- 
atmetad/aubatantlaUy  rahabllltatad  unlta. 
Fair  market  ranta  ara  auppoeed  to  be  baaed 


on  actual  renta  of  comparable  modeat  type 
housing. 
OAO  says  that  fair  market  renta  have: 
1.  RIaen  at  ratea  which  "could  in  the  fu- 
ture provoke  aerlotis  challenges  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  program."  GAO  found  In  8 
to  17  clUes  surveyed  that  fair  market  rents 
set  by  HtTD  outpaced  rents  relating  to  each 
of  the  cities'  overall  Consiuner  Price  Index, 
the  housing  component  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  two  reputable  indexes  which 
meastire  construction  costs. 

Partially  as  a  reauK  of  high  fair  market 
rents,  OAO  found  some  families  receiving 
housing  subsidies  as  high  as  8A,000  to  87.000 
and  even  higher. 

a.  Created  distortions  In  the  marketplace. 
Because  Section  8  units'  rents  In  some  areas 
are  higher  than  unsubsldlzed  units,  this  In- 
creases pressure  to  charge  higher  private 
sector  rents,  which  In  t\im  forces  fair  market 
rents  to  increase. 

3.  Set  renU  with  too  few  market  rent  oom- 
paraMes.  In  New  York  City,  for  example. 
HX7D  officials  used  only  12  private  sector  ren- 
tal projects  to  determine  rents  for  the  pro- 
gram. OAO  questioned  the  statistical  valid- 
ity of  the  projects  selected  as  "comparable." 
Because  there  is  so  little  unsubeldlsed 
private  sector  rental  housing  production. 
HUD'S  own  Office  of  Policy  Development  re- 
ported that:  

"All  six  of  the  HUD  offices  we  visited  were 
having  difficulties  finding  appropriate  com- 
parables  in  some  market  areas,  particularly 
those  areas  In  which  little  or  no  new  con- 
struction has  occiirred  In  thoae  areas  In 
which  there  Is  no  houzlng  of  the  type  pro- 
poeed.  In  many  cases,  it  haa  been  neceaaary 
for  HUD  af>pralsers  to  choose  comparables 
from  outside  the  market  area." 

OAO  also  quoted  a  former  HUD  official : 
"In  practice,  the  ability  to  fairly  determine 
comparables  (or  multi-family  rents  has  be- 
come harder  in  recent  years  since  more  and 
more  of  the  rental  housing  now  being  built 
is  federally  supported.  Thus,  to  get  private 
market  comparables  it  Is  necessary  to  look  to 
older  projects  and  ones  further  away,  making 
the  adjustments  an  increasingly  large  part 
of  the  determination.  An  additional  factw 
undermining  the  reliability  of  comparables 
has  been  the  preaaure  applied  to  the  Central 
Office  since  1976  to  be  liberal  in  the  deter- 
mination of  comparables  for  Section  8  proj- 
ects. This  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
production  goals  and  Is  a  reaction  to  the 
Initial  conservatism  of  PHA  comparables." 

HUD'S  Inspector  General  agrees  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  A  February  7. 1979. 
report  said  the  following  errors  have  been 
made  In  calculating  Fair  Market  Rents: 
1.  Arithmetic  errors, 
a.  Wrong  type  of  comparables  used. 
3.  Comparables  used  were  over  six  years 
old. 

4  Comparables  used  were  located  outside 
of  the  market  area. 

6.  Incorrect  adtustmenta  were  made. 
The  Mankato  Free  Press  in  Mankato,  Min- 
nesota   reported    that    Section    8    rents    are 
higher  than  the  most  expensive  apartments 
In  town. 

Tlie  Providence,  a  Rhode  Island  Journal 
bulletin  said  that  two  bedroom  Section  8 
renU  in  the  dty  exceed  8&30.  which  was  8130 
higher  than  luxury  apartment  rents  In  the 


4.  OAO  and  HUD  found  similar  errors  In 
calculation  of  contract  rents,  which  actually 
obligate  the  federal  government  to  provide 
tenant  subaldlea. 

Section  906  directs  Imolements  OAO  rec- 
ommendations by  directing  HUD  to  limit  In- 
creases in  contract  rents  to  actusl  cost  in- 
creases incurred  in  Section  8  projects. 

References:  General  Accounting  Office, 
Further  Actions  Needed  to  Improve  Manage- 
ment of  HUD  Programs — February.  1981: 
How  to  House  More  People  at  Lower  Costs  In 
the  Section  8  New  Construction  Program — 


March  1981;  Bvaluatlon  of  Alternatives  for 
Financing  Low  and  Modsrate  Income  Rental 
Houalng — September,  IIWj:  Section  tt  Sub- 
sidised HouiOng — Some  Ubjervatlons  on  Its 
High  RenU  and  Codts:  and  Dap.  ol  Housing 
and  Uroan  Development.  Report  of  the  in- 
spector Oeneral. 

Section  401:  Defining  "Income"  for  Eligi- 
bility and  Tenant  Rent  Contrloutlons — 

Issue:  Provlalng  a  statutory  definition  of 
income  for  purposes  of  determining  tenant 
ellglbUlty  and  tenant  rent  contrlbutlMis. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  401  provldea  a 
statutory  definition  of  what  constitutes  In- 
come for  all  federal  rental  aaalstance  pro- 
grams. This  definition  Is  largely  consistent 
with  statutory  and  regtilatory  definlUons  of 
other  federal  publlo  assistance  programs. 
However,  some  sources  of  Income  not  now 
counted  In  determining  Section  8  ellglbUlty 
or  tenant  contributions  to  rent,  as  well  as 
some  income  dlaregards  now  provided,  would 
count  as  Income  under  Section  401  (for  ex- 
ample, food  stamps,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, ACnoir  stipends.  Income  earned  by 
minors,  gifts  of  cash) . 

Why  section  401  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rent Section  8  law  states  that  "the  term  In- 
come means  Income  from  all  sources  of  each 
member  of  the  household,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary."  HUD  reg^ilations  interpreting 
this  law  Ignore  many  sources  of  funds  avail- 
able to  a  household.  For  purposes  of  calculat- 
ing tenant  contributions  to  rent,  current 
Section  8  regulations  do  not  consider  as  In- 
come food  stamps.  Income  earned  by  minora, 
casual  and  sporadic  gifts,  unusual  medical 
expenses,  foster  child  care  payments,  ACTION 
agency  stipends,  combat  pay.  the  value  of  GI 
BUI  benefiU  applied  to  educational  costs,  and 
the  value  of  all  non-Uquld  assets  the  house- 
hold may  have. 

In  addition.  Section  8  rules  allow  a  8300  In- 
come disregard  for  each  minor  who  Is  under 
age  18  or  who  Is  a  full  time  student. 

Generally,  the  same  definition  of  Income 
applies  to  those  living  In  federal  public  hous- 
ing units  .  .  .  but  the  public  houslnR  defini- 
tion of  Income  Is  even  more  generous.  In 
addition  to  the  income  exclusions  and  disre- 
gards stated  above,  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning public  bousing  provide: 

A  6%  Income  dUregard  on  a  non -elderly 
famUy's  groaa  Income. 

A  10%  Income  disregard  on  an  elderly  fam- 
ily's gross  Income. 

A  8300  Income  disregard  per  year  for  In- 
come earned  by  a  wcondary  wage  earner. 

An  income  exclusion  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits. 

Section  401  provides,  a  definition  of  income 
for  all  federal  rental  assistance  Incomes.  Gen- 
eraUy.  all  cash  Income  that  a  famUy  receives 
which  is  not  earmarked  for  a  specific  expense 
(GI  Bill  benefits,  medical  costs,  educational 
soholanhips)  is  considered  as  Income.  Sec- 
tion 401  retains,  however,  the  Income  exclu- 
sion for  excessive  medical  expenses  that  Is 
now  contained  In  most  federal  rental  assist- 
ance programs. 

Since  federaUy  subsidized  tenants  only  pay 
a  fixed  percentage  of  their  incomes  for  rent 
with  the  federal  government  picking  up  the 
difference  between  the  tenant  contribution 
and  the  actual  co^t  of  the  unit,  it  Is  critically 
Unportant  how  Income  Is  calctilated. 

Section  401  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
one  definition  of  Income  should  apply  to  all 
federal  rental  assistance  programs:  that  all 
cash  Income  a  famUy  receives  should  be 
counted  as  Income,  where  possible:  and  that 
In  determining  what  constitutes  income. 
Congress  should  recognize  that  those  living 
In  federally  assisted  units  en  toy  on  average 
some  84,000  in  houslne  subrtdles  ths^  Is  not 
counted  as  Income  in  other  public  assistance 
payments  .  .  .  and  is  not  received  by  non- 
as«lsted  famUlea. 

SecUon  401  (m):  Calculating  dlveeted  aa- 
sata  as  Ineoms — 


liBua:  Oaloulatlng  dlvsstad  aaaata  aa  In- 


-  Armstrong  Proposal:  Section  401  (m)  ra- 
qulrea  that  the  value  of  the  dlveeted  assata 
are  to  count  when  determining  tenant  con- 
tribution to  rent. 

Why  section  401  (m)  should  be  enacted: 
In  the  06th  Oongress,  laglalatton  wma  algned 
Into  law  which  llmlU  ellglbUlty  for  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  and  Medicaid  reelpl- 
ents  who  dlspoae  of  excess  assets  in  order 
to  make  themselves  eligible  for  banaflts. 

In  theae  two  programs,  a  number  oi  states 
have  uncovered  an  abusive  practice  In  whlob 
Individuals  transfer  substantial  assets  to 
their  families  or  to  others  In  order  to  bring 
themselves  down  to  tba  welfare  eUglblllty 
level  which  wlU  qualify  them  for  such  bene- 
fiU. 

Section  401  is  vlrtuaUy  Identical  to  legU- 
latlon  enacted  last  year.  Under  this  provl- 
Blon,  an  Individual  applying  for  housing  sub- 
sidies wlU  have  to  continue  to  count  as  his 
own  asseU  which  hs  toA  given  away  within 
the  prior  year. 

References:  Congressional  Record.  Debate 
on  Long-Boren  Amendment.  Page  S1650S — 
December  13,  1980. 

Section  400:  Payment  of  Minimum 
Renta — 

Issue:  To  require  mtwimiim  rent  contri- 
butions from  Section  8  redplento. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  403  estab- 
lishes minimum  renU  that  all  federally  as- 
sisted tenanU  must  contribute  toward  rent 
pajrmenu:  tenanU  wUl  pay  8S0/month  In 
existing  housing:  and  8100/montb  in  uniu 
constructed  within  the  last  six  years  in 
public  housing  or  Section  8. 

Why  section  403  should  be  enacted:  In 
Section  B,  tenanU  now  pay  36%  of  net 
Income  for  rent,  but  they  must  pay  at  least 
1B%  of  gross  Income,  if  that  Is  hlgfaer  than 
36%  of  net.  Similarly,  in  pubUc  housing, 
tenanU  now  must  pay  at  least  6%  of  gross 
income.  As  a  minimum  for  all  assisted  hous- 
ing unite,  tenante  will  have  to  pay  fiat 
dollar  mlnlmtmi  rente.  This  step  would 
mean  that  famUles  of  similar  Incomes  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  contribution  rate. 
These  minimum  rente  assure  a  tenant  rent 
payment  even  when  the  famUy's  income 
after  deductions  Is  extremely  low. 

Because  tenante  pay  a  percent  of  their 
income  rather  than  a  percent  of  the  oosU 
associated  with  rente,  and  because  of  sky- 
rocketing utility  coeU,  there  are  Instences 
where  tenante  are  actuaUy  paid  to  live  in 
federally  assisted  unite.  As  one  pubUc  hous- 
ing official  described  the  isaua: 

"...  one  recommendation  la  to  estebllsh 
mlnlmtim  base  renU.  Tbeaa  base  renU 
would  prevent  the  pajrment  of  negative  renU 
(due  to  utUity  allowances)  thereby  allowing 
the  return  of  aome  dignity  to  those  who  are 
getting  more  than  a  'free  ride.'  No  one  should 
be  paid  to  Uve  In  federaUy  subsidised  hous- 
ing." 

As  an  example,  if  36%  of  the  tenant's  In- 
come is  836  and  the  utUlty  aUowasca  is  830, 
the  tenant  pays  816  to  the  owner:  If  the 
UtUlty  allowance  is  860,  the  owner  bUls 
HUD  for  816  which  he  pssses  on  to  the 
tenant.  The  presumption  is  that  if  the  buUd- 
Ing  were  masUr-metered.  the  tenant  would 
have  paid  836  to  the  landlord.  Instesd  of  to 
the  utility  company,  and  HUD  would  have 
paid  816  nu>re  In  the  housing  assistance  pay- 
ment to  the  landlord. 

References:  Library  of  Congress.  Baport  on 
Minimum  Rents:  National  Association  of 
Housing  Redevelopment  Officials. 
Section  403;  Retrospective  Accounting — 
Issue:  To  provide  proper  methods  of  ac- 
counting and  verification  of  tensmt  income 
for  purposes  of  calculating  contribution  to 
rent  and  eligibility. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  403  requires 
HUD  to  detennine  eUribUltv  and  tenant 
contributions  to  rent  on  the  basis  of  z«ti«>- 
speetive  accounting  of  tenant  Income. 


Why  section  403  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rant law  dlrecte  HUD  to  determine  eUglbUlty 
and  tenant  contributions  to  rent  on  the 
haals  of  aatlmataa  on  pro^MCtlve  earnings. 
The  concept  embodied  In  this  section,  simi- 
lar to  ooncepte  now  being  developed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration  for  other  public  as- 
sistance programs,  reverses  this  current  law 
procedura.  The  Reagan  Administration  esti- 
mates a  cost  savings  of  8300  million  annu- 
ally in  Health  and  Human  Services  programs 
alone  if  theae  retrospective  accounting  pro- 
cedures are  adopted. 

This  section  is  also  necessary  In  light  of 
one  GAO  finding  that  only  one  of  17  HUD 
area  offices  bad  adequate  procedures  for 
verifying  tenant  Incomes. 

It  ali^ily  makes  common  sense  to  base 
tenant  contributions  to  rent  on  the  basis  of 
income  actually  earned,  rather  than  ex- 
pected to  receive.  Section  403  places  housing 
subsidies  on  equal  footing  with  other  pubUc 
assistance  programs. 

References:  The  White  House,  Program 
for  Economic  Recovery,  April,  lOBl;  Oeneral 
Accoimting   Office,   Report   to   HUD,   AprU, 

1978.  

Section  601:  Eliminating  HUD  Veto  of 
Stete  and  Local  Decisions — 

Issue :  To  eliminate  HUD  veto  of  state  and 
local  decisions. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  601  elimi- 
nates HUD'S  veto  of  stete  and  local  govern- 
ment's disapproval  of  Section  8  projecte. 

Why  section  601  should  be  enacted:  Cur- 
rent law  allows  HUD  to  veto  a  state  and 
local  government's  disapproval  of  a  proposed 
site  for  a  Section  8  project.  Section  603  in- 
creases the  stete  and  local  role  In  determin- 
ing the  sites  of  Section  8  projecte.  The  need 
for  Section  601  Is  documented  by  a  report 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee: 

"In  one  case  in  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania, 
stete  and  local  govemmente  submitted  to 
HUD  ten  sites  which  merited  a  Section  8  proj- 
ect, and  pledged  support  for  constructing 
sudi  projecte.  But  the  local  government 
said  then  was  one  site  which  was  unac- 
ceptable for  the  placement  of  a  low  Income 
project.  HUD  contracted  with  a  private  de- 
veloper to  buUd  a  Section  8  project  on  that 
one  site  opposed  by  the  local  government. 
Stete  and  local  govemmente  participate  In 
the  Section  8  project  selection  orocess  by 
preparing  housing  assistance  plans,  which 
det'>U  their  community  housing  needs. 
HUD  may  approve  a  hoiinlng  project  which 
local  govemmente  believe  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  housing  plans  ...  a  source  of  fric- 
tion between  local  citizens  and  HUD." 

Referanoes:    House    Appropriations   Com- 
mittee, Committee  Hearing,  April  23.  1081. 
Section  602:   Prohibiting  Federal  Housing 
Assistan'-e  in  Communities  Imposing  Federal 
Rent  Control — 

Issue:  To  orohl*'it  federal  housing  assist- 
ance In  conununltles  Imposing  rent  controls. 
Armstrong  proposal :  Section  S02  problblte 
federal  rental  housing  assistance  to  be  placed 
in  communities  which  impose  rent  controls 
on  unsubsldlzed  multl-famUy  residential 
property. 

Why  section  602  should  be  enscted:  Sec- 
tion 8  unite  are  placed  In  communities  which 
Impose  rent  controls  on  multl-famUy  resi- 
dential property.  There  Is  vlrtuaUy  no  ques- 
tion that  the  imposition,  or  the  threat,  of 
rent  controls  diminishes  incentives  for  the 
production  of  private  sector  housing. 

The  Bouse  Banking  Committee  stetes: 
"The  committee  believes  that  local  govem- 
mente must  address  themselves  to  the 
underlying  reasons  for  increases  In  rent,  and 
not  simply  add  to  the  problem  by  instituting 
rent  oontrol."  The  Washington  Post  agrees: 
"The  main  reason  to  keeo  rent  control  ap- 
pears to  be  political:  many  people  regard 
politicians  who  oppose  It  as  enemies  of  the 
poor.  What  is  needed  now  is  for  strong  poM- 
tlcians  to  stand  up  to  the  myths  surround- 


ing rent  control  in  the  district  and  say  no  to 
extending  this  bad  (rent  control)  law." 

References:  House  Banking  Committee. 
FY  1981  Annual  Authorization  BUl/Commlt- 
tee  Report — May  16.  1981;  Washington  Post. 
"No  on  Rent  Control" — February,  1980. 

Section  601 :  Permit  local  housing  authori- 
ties to  recapture  legal  expense  of  prosecuting 
fraud  and  abuse. 

Section  602:  Report  to  Congress  on  stetus 
of  court  suite  prosecuting  fraud  and  abuse — 

Issue:  To  providing  Incentives  for  reducing 
fraud  and  abuse  in  Section  8. 

Armstrong  proposal:  Section  601  permlte 
local  housing  authorities  to  recapture  their 
legal  expenses  for  court  suite  brought  to 
prosecute  fraud  and  abuse;  specifically,  the 
section  permlte  PHAs  to  recapture  half  of 
court  judgmente  or  100  percent  of  legal  ex- 
penses, whichever  is  more.  Section  602  direcU 
HUD  to  report  to  Congress  the  disposition  of 
all  cases  brought  to  lu  attention  by  public 
bousing  authorities  of  potential  fraud. 

Why  sections  601  and  602  should  be  en- 
acted :  A  number  of  studies  and  reports  doc- 
ument fraud  and  abuse  In  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram, but  relatively  few  cases  of  fraud  ara 
ever  prosecuted.  Federal  housing  laws  and 
regiUatlons  are  laced  with  sufficient  directives 
and  procedures  aimed  at  providing  sound 
management  practices  that  wlU  reduce  fraud 
and  waste.  More  laws  and  regulations  are  not 
needed:  enforcement  and  cooperation  by  HUD 
with  pubUc  housing  authorities  Is  needed. 

A  number  of  studies  and  reporte  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  HUD's  own  In- 
spector General,  Congressional  Investigations, 
national  and  local  newspapers  and  maga»flnes 
document  fraud  and  abuse  In  the  Section  8 
program. 

1.  HUD'S  Inspector  General  foiuid  that  61 
percent  of  the  projecte  reviewed  "did  not 
have  adequate  systems  to  verify  income  date 
provided  by  tenante." 

2.  GAO  found  a  64  percent  error  rate  in 
projecte  reviewed  for  calculating  tenant  In- 
comes. 

3.  HUD's  Inspector  General  surveyed  345 
unite,  and  found  one-third  had  at  least  one 
housing  quality  stendard  deficiency.  Of  those. 
40  percent  were  considered  serious  "health 
and  safety  violations." 

4.  In  1979,  GAO  surveyed  17  HtH)  field 
offices  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  manage- 
ment controls  to  prevent  duplicate  payment 
of  rente.  GAO  found  only  one  office  had  ade- 
quate controls,  and  found  numerous  In- 
stances of  duplicate  paymenu. 

6.  HUD's  Inspector  General  estimates  that 
17  percent  of  Section  8  projecte  have  "man- 
agement Irregulsrities."  Vhese  Include: 

A.  Overcharging  tenante  by  requiring  side 
paymente  in  excess  of  the  tenant's  gross  fam- 
Uy contributions. 

B.  Requiring  tenante  to  pay  for  utUltles 
which  were  to  be  provided  by  the  project,  or 
requiring  tenante  to  pay  for  fictitious  services 
such  as  furniture  rental. 

C.  Improperly  collecting  assistance  pay- 
mente for  vacant  unite  not  occupied  by  Sec- 
tion 8  tenante. 

D.  Leasing  substandard  unite  and/or  PHA 
employees  certifying  such  unite  as  being 
substandard. 

E.  Submitting  bills  for  Housing  Assistance 
Paymente  for  unite  occupied  rent-free  by 
project  employees. 

P.  Working  with  or  Inducing  tenante  to 
falsely  estebllsh  basic  ellglbUlty.  or  improp- 
erly Increasing  the  amount  of  assistance. 

G.  Placing  tenanU  in  oversized  units. 

H.  PHA  employees  granting  special  Fair 
Market  Rente. 

In  addition,  the  Inspector  Genera]  found 
17  other  types  of  Irregularities  In  manage- 
ment. These  findings  were  confirmed  by  a 
separate  Investigation  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

6.  HUD's  Tnspector  General  also  found  vio- 
lations of  prograas  rules  by  Section  8  ten- 
ante.  Theae  vloUtlons  Included  falsa  appU- 
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c«tk>n.  or  rccwtlflcaUon  by  tb*  tenant  In 
wnich  Income  wm  unil«rBtat«d.  aU  wuroM 
of  income  wer«  not  listed,  or  all  peraont  re- 
siding In  the  unit  were  not  reported.  There 
Is  a  14%  fraquency  rate  of  tanant  irrefularl- 
Uea  In  the  Section  S  profram. 

Tb»  Houae  Approprtatlona  Oommlttae  vert- 
Had  tbaa*  findings. 

Tbaaa  six  defects  portray  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram aa  oaa  which  is  administered  with  little 
care.  The  solution,  howevar,  doea  not  lie  in 
the  atk^rtlon  of  more  lawa.  Most  of  the 
ahuaaa  which  have  been  brought  to  light  are 
problbttad  either  by  law  or  regtOaUon.  The 
solution  la  proper  enforcement  of  current 
laws  and  regulations. 

The  IBvastlgatlTe  Staff  of  the  Houae  Ap- 
pn^rlatlons  Committee  reports  that  where 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  program  by  owners  Is 
daCactad.  very  IltUe  action  la  usually  taken. 
Honatng  olBdala  say  that  removing  owners 
from  the  program  through  foradoaure  Jeop- 
ardlaea  providing  bousing  for  the  poor.  The 
Approprtatlona  Committee  saya  that  reason- 
ing la  unacceptable : 

"It  Is  understandable  why  removal  of 
ownera  from  the  program  Is  not  desirable 
from  the  housing  oSdals  viewpoint.  How- 
ever, flagrant  and  continued  abuse  by  owners 
must  ba  dealt  with.  Becaxise  of  the  high  cost 
of  the  leased  housing  program  and  the  po- 
tential number  of  abusers,  irregularities  may 
be  r«^t<"g  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  HUD. 
In  addition  to  their  responsibility  to  assist 
PHAs  In  the  detection  of  abuaes,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
abuses  are  satisfactorily  resolved  once  de- 
tected. This  haa  to  be  accomplished  by  work- 
ing closely  with  Public  Housing  officials  to 
provide  guidance  in  their  administration  of 
the  existing  housing  program." 

The  report  adds : 

"Under  the  present  system,  cases  of  fraud 
and  abuse  are  referred  to  the  HUD  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  investigation.  Tf  warranted,  these 
cases  are  referred  by  the  Inspector  General 
for  investigation  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Of- 
fice for  prosecution  in  Federal  Court.  The 
penalties  for  violation  of  federal  law  are  ade- 
quate for  these  type  cases.  However,  because 
of  the  relatively  minor  nature  of  the  viola- 
tions, the  U.S.  Attorneys  Ofllce  usually  takes 
no  action." 

Public  Housing  offlclals  also  report  that 
HUD  has  a  "hands  off"  policy  for  prosecuting 
fraud.  Bven  if  HUD  were  cooperative,  most 
public  housing  authorities  do  not  have  ade- 
quate resources  to  prosecute  fraud  and  a>)use. 

References:  HUD's  Insnector  General; 
General  Accounting  Office;  House  Aporopria- 
tlons  Committee;  and  news  accounts. 

BBLUOIf-DOLLAa  NiOBTMAKX  AT  HUD 

(By  Donald  Robinson) 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  the 
lawmakers  generally  ignored  an  obscure 
rent-subsidy  program  authorlred  under  Sec- 
tion >.  And  why  not?  Section  8's  appropria- 
tion that  first  year  was,  by  Washington 
standarda.  minuscule:  Just  M3  million. 

Six  years  later,  though.  Section  8  Is  rac- 
ing out  of  control.  The  a3  billion  reservel 
for  Section  8  in  President  Carter's  latest 
budget  U  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Tf  the 
President  has  his  way,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Deveiooment  (HUD)  will 
sign  contracu  in  fiscal  1031  obligating  tax- 
payers to  shell  out  830  billion  in  rent  sub- 
sidles  in  coming  years.  And  that's  J<'st  r>-is 
year's  commitment.  Prom  1974  to  1979  HUD 
committed  itself  to  SecUon  8  subsidies  total- 
ing 8130  bllUon. 

The  beneflctarlea  of  this  government  lar- 
gess are  letrion.  although  all  too  few  of  them 
are  the  truly  poor  who  desperately  need  It. 
In  Los  Angeles,  welfare  families  are  antbor- 
Ired  to  live  in  two-bedroom  aoartments  for 
aa  Uttle  aa  8136  a  month;  HUD  olcks  uo  the 
rest  of  the  8803-a-month  rent.  In  San  Fran- 


ciaco,  aralfare  reclplenta  live  In  847a-a-montta 
apar..menLs,  courtesy  of  HUD. 

Dsvelopers  who  are  awarded  contracts  to 
put  up  new  Section  8  apartment  complexes 
do  even  better.  On.3e  the  contract  is  in  hand, 
the  idea  is  to  sell  interests  in  the  project  to 
wealthy  private  Investors.  In  so  doing,  the 
developer  reapa  a  large  and  inunediate  gain, 
while  bis  new  partners — most  in  the  60-to- 
70-percent  tax  bracket — save  money  they 
would  otherwise  lose  in  taxes.  And  both  can 
expect  to  earn  large  profits  over  the  long 
term. 

Deeply  concerned  over  Section  8's  poten- 
tial for  profit  finagling  is  U.S.  Sen.  William 
L.  Armstrong  (R.,  Colo.),  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee.  "Section  8  is  a  potential  bonanza 
for  grasping  politicians,  influence  peddlers 
and  other  rip-off  artists,"  he  says.  "Before 
It  is  through,  this  one  provision  of  one  act 
may  cost  taxpayera  upward  to  8800  biliiou. 
It  is  sheer  madness." 

TAmMO  THS  TILL 

None  of  this  was  planned,  of  course,  wheu 
Congresa  approved  Section  8  six  years  ago. 
The  goals  of  the  program — to  encourage  de- 
velopers to  construct  modestly  priced  rental 
bousing,  and  to  assist  the  poor  in  paying 
their  rents — were  worthy  then,  and  are 
even  more  so  today  in  view  of  our  national 
housing  crisis.  But  can  these  goals  be  real- 
istically achieved  under  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  law? 

A  developer  who  wishes  to  participate  in 
Section  8  program  submits  his  construction 
plans  for  a  new  or  rehabilitated  apartment 
house  to  HUD'S  local  representative.  The 
agency  then  determines  the  "fair-market 
rent"  the  developer  can  charge  for  e&cb 
apartment.  In  practice,  this  simple  phrase 
becomes  a  nightmare  for  the  taxpayer — for 
the  more  luxurlors  the  apartment,  the  high- 
er HUD  will  set  the  rent.  Furthermore,  HUD 
will  guarantee  to  pay  almost  all  of  the  rent 
for  the  next  30  to  40  years  for  any  apart- 
ment that's  occupied  by  people  HUD  cieems 
to  be  poor  enough.  Qualified  families  pay 
only  18  to  36  percent  of  their  gross  Income 
for  rent  and  utilities.  HUD  antes  up  the  rest. 

The  most  amazing  thin-;  about  the  pro- 
gram is  the  official  definition  of  a  low-income 
family.  By  Congressional  flat,  any  family 
qualifies  that  earns  less  than  80  percent  of 
the  median  Income  in  its  area.  Thus,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  family  of  four  with  an 
Income  of  818.083  a  year  is  considered  poor 
by  HUD  and  is  entitled  to  a  huge  rent  sub- 
sidy from  the  taxpayer.  A  family  of  four  in 
New  York  City  with  an  Income  of  817J69 
a  year  can  tap  Uncle  Sam's  till  for  over 
80,000  a  year  in  Section  8  subaldlea.  In  Chi- 
cago, a  four-member  family  can  make  as 
much  as  816,034  a  year,  and  still  get  Sec- 
tion 8  assistance. 

"It  doesn't  make  sense,"  sajrs  Senator 
Armstrong.  "You  take  from  a  working  guy 
the  money  he  has  earned  with  his  bands 
and  you  use  it  to  pay  for  somebody  else's 
housing — housing  often  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  man  who  is  paying  the  bill." 

BIC   SPXMDXaS 

The  need  for  bousing  help  to  the  poor — 
the  genuinely  poor — is  real.  Rent  controls, 
declining  construction  by  private  industry, 
conversions  of  existing  apartments  to  con- 
dominiums, building  abandonments— all 
have  combined  in  recent  years  to  create 
a  severe  housing  shortage  for  the  36  mil- 
lion American  families  who  rent  apartments 
or  homes.  Indeed,  the  national  rental-vacan- 
cy rate  is  five  percent,  one  of  the  lowest  re- 
corded since  the  Census  Bureau  started  col- 
lecting such  data  in  19.'56.  But  la  Section  8 
any  way  to  solve  the  problem? 

A  months-long  investigation  by  The  Read- 
er's Digest  did  disclose  some  Section  8  proj- 
ects— in  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Chicago  and 
other  places — where  low-income,  elderly  and 
handicapped  people  are  hotiaed  comfortably 


and  economically.  But  thaaa  are  overahad- 
owed  by  evidence  of  extravagance  and  waste. 

A  classic  example  of  this  is  New  York 
City's  luxtirlous  Talno  Towera.  Located  In 
Bast  Harlem.  Talno'a  36-etory.  concrete-and- 
glass  towers  contain  660  alr-oonditioned 
apartmenta,  ranging  from  studios  to  du- 
plexes and  featuring  double-alae  windows 
and  soreened-in  balconlaa.  There  are  also 
greenbouaaa,  an  Olymplc-siae  swimming 
pool,  an  auditorium  and  a  gymnasium. 
Apartmente  in  this  classy  complex  do  not 
come  cheap.  A  two-bedroom  unit,  for  exam- 
ple, rente  for  8598.  But  none  of  the  tenaate 
will  pay  the  fair-market  price.  In  fact,  each 
apartment  in  Talno  Towera  will  be  subsi- 
dised by  the  government  to  the  tune  of 
89:08  a  year  (Section  8  covers  86869  of  this; 
the  rest  comes  under  an  older  HUD  pro- 
gram) .  The  total  cost  to  the  taxi>ayer  for  this 
one  i^Mutment  complex:  80.303,848  each 
year. 

This  Incredible  generosity  Is  compounded 
by  administrative  practices  that  are  shock- 
ingly lax.  Investigators  for  Congress'  watch- 
dog, the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
discovered,  for  Instance,  that  only  one  of  17 
HUD  field  offices  checked  had  a  system  to 
prevent  duplication  of  subsidy  paymente. 
Thus  the  agency  was  often  paying  developers 
and  tenante  far  more  than  the  law  required. 
Worse,  formulaa  for  verifying  tenant  income 
are  so  complicated  that  GAO  studies  have 
found  them  to  be  "incomprehensible."  Last 
year,  concerned  over  this  problem.  Congress 
unanimously  approved  an  amendment  re- 
quiring HUD  to  tighten  control  over  verifi- 
cation procedures.  Buried  deep  within  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendmente  of  1979 — and  adopted  despite 
heavy  pressure  from  developer  groups — this 
major  corrective  measure  is  today  largely  Ig- 
nored by  the  HUD  hierarchy. 

Not  surprisingly,  HUD  administrators  often 
have  no  Idea  how  much  they  spend — or  on 
what.  Asked  how  many  Section  8  projecte 
were  located  In  bis  jurisdiction — a  sUtlsUc 
that  should  have  been  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue — a  top  HUD  official  in  the  Washing- 
ton field  office  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea. 
In  New  York,  another  admlnUtrator  could 
not  even  guess  how  n>uch  his  office  bad  dis- 
pensed In  Section  8  subsidies.  It  took  him 
nearly  a  month  to  determine  the  answer: 
8133  mlUlon. 

cuAaAMTEKD  paoiTr 

With  so  much  essy  money  at  steke.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  Section  8  has  attracted 
fast-buck  artiste.  Here's  how  they  cash  in: 

Any  developer  who  gets  HUD's  okay  on  a 
Section  8  project  can  quickly  obteln  a  mort- 
gage from  a  bank  for  00  percent  of  the  proj- 
ect's cost,  since  HUD  guarantees  repayment. 
What's  more,  he  fenerally  pavs  only  half  the 
prevailing  interest  rate,  with  HUD  paying  the 
other  half.  And  since  HUD  guarantees  him  a 
profit  of  ten  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect, he  can  even  borrow  most  of  the  money 
for  the  down  payment  on  the  mortgage. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise that  charges  ranging  from  political 
favoritism  in  Rhode  Island  to  outrl<;ht  cor- 
ruption in  New  Jersey  have  plagued  HUD 
operations.  A  team  of  reporters  from  the 
Providence.  R.I..  Journal-Bulletin  accused  of- 
flclals in  Gov.  J.  Joaeph  Garraby's  office  of 
handing  out  projects  to  those  whose  poli- 
tical "support"  was  generous.  The  Bulletin's 
alle-atlons — denied  by  offlclals — have  none- 
the'e's  prompted  a  full-scale  investigation 
of  Section  8  bousing  in  Rhode  Island.  And 
In  New  Jersey,  a  string  of  convictions  and 
federal-state  indictments  have  been  handed 
down  following  a  three-year  housing-fraud 
scandal.  According  to  the  most  recent  indict- 
ments, building  contractors  James  M.  Canino 
and  Alvin  Raphael  allegedly  diverted  816 
million  from  HUD's  Parkview  Towers  project 
and  used  it  to  improve  their  own  properties 


with  such  pluses  as  swimming  pools,  cabanas, 
tennis  courte,  ete. 

NODCD:    MUSnC  BDOBM 

Year  after  year,  the  cost  of  Section  8  esca- 
lates. What  can  be  done  to  stem  Ite  waste 
and  extravagance?  Senator  Armstrong  has 
proposed  a  seven -point  program: 

1.  HUD  should  restructure  Section  8  to 
ensure  more  competitive  bidding  and  to  en- 
courage reduction  of  coste  by  sharing  sav- 
ings with  developers. 

3.  HUD  must  eliminate  the  mountains  of 
red  tepe  that  are  driving  up  Section  8'a  coate. 

3.  HUD  must  pay  more  attention  to  pre- 
serving existing  rentel  housing.  Let's  atop  the 
epidemic  of  abandonment. 

4.  The  federal  government  should  subei- 
dlze  Interest  rates  only  for  those  builders  who 
agree  to  charge  moderate  rentals  and  to 
maintain  their  buildings  according  to  clearly 
defined  "decent  living"  standards. 

6.  Rental  subsidies  should  go  solely  to  peo- 
ple who  need  them:  families  who  earn  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  national  median 
Income.  (That  income  was  830,438  in  1978; 
so  the  cut-off  point  for  that  year  ahould  have 
been  810,314.) 

6.  HUD  must  develop  an  effective  system  for 
verifying  tenant  Income. 

7.  The  Justice  Department  and  HUD  must 
promptly  take  stei>s  to  clean  out  corruption 
from  Section  8  before  it  infecte  the  entire 
program. 

"Section  8  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  gov- 
ernment program  that  was  adopted  with  little 
thought  and  administered  with  little  care," 
sunu  up  Senator  Armstrong.  "Drastic  reforms 
are  necessary  If  the  intereste  of  the  long- 
suffering  taxpayer  are  to  be  protected." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1980] 
"Taj  Mahal"  in  New  Yobk:   Symptom  or 

RKNT  SDB8n>T  HKADACIUS 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

On  West  43d  Street,  near  New  York's 
theater  district,  is  a  modern  apartment  com- 
plex called  Manhattan  Plaza.  Like  a  lot  of 
luxury  buildings.  It  has  parquet  floors,  in- 
dividually controlled  heatmg  and  air  con- 
ditioning, and,  on  the  outer  unite,  balconies. 

For  relatively  small  fees,  resldente  can 
sign  up  for  a  tennis  club  (830  a  year  plus 
hourly  court  fet^)  and  a  year-round  swim- 
ming pool  (8173.50  a  year).  There  is  also 
Indoor  parking  for  868.90  a  month,  cut-rate 
by  Manhattan  standards. 

But  this  Isn't  luxury  housing  for  the  rich. 
It's  feflerally  subsidized  housing  for  the  poor. 
And  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  symbol  of  the 
excesses  that  critics  say  are  endemic  in  the 
government's  most  expensive — and  perhaps 
Ite  most  ambitious — housing  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

The  program,  run  by  the  Deoartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is  known 
as  Section  8.  It  was  set  up  with  a  simple 
goal :  to  get  builders  to  build  housing  for  the 
poor,  something  they  have  largely  stopped 
doing. 

To  achieve  this,  the  program  offers  a  vari- 
ety of  subsidies.  Tn  addition  to  the  conven- 
tional tax  beneflte,  which  the  builder  may 
syndicate  to  raise  extra  casta,  the  government 
calculates  what  rent  level  would  provide  a 
proper  rate  of  return.  This,  of  course  is  far 
too  high  for  tioor  tenante,  so  they  pay  15  to 
35  percent  of  their  income  and  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  rest.  This  arrangement  vir- 
tually guarantees  the  owner  a  full  house. 

In  a  sense  the  proi;ram  Is  succeeding.  Since 
ite  inception  in  1074.  It  has  generated  con- 
struction of  more  than  350,000  new  or  sub- 
stantially rehablllteted  unite,  in  addition  to 
putting  about  700,000  existing  apartmente 
tmder  subsidy  contracte. 

"Right  now,  00  percent  of  new  rentel  hous- 
ing is  bulK  with  this  or  related  program 
aid,"  said  HUD  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Anthony  Freedman. 


But  the  coat  Is  high. 

Already,  Section  8  accotinte  for  a  third  of 
the  88  billion  the  government  spends  on 
housing  subsidies.  By  the  end  of  September, 
the  program  will  have  1.1  million  subsidized 
unite  occupied — compared  to  3.3  million  for 
all  other  programs — and  the  figure  will  rise 
rapidly  when  authorized  but  still  unused 
units  are  put  on  line. 

The  future,  or  "run  out,"  cost  of  Section  8 
tmlte  already  authorized  or  Included  in  this 
year'a  authorization  bill,  even  If  no  more  are 
ever  added,  will  be  at  least  8130  billion  over 
the  years  because  unite  stey  under  contract 
In  the  program  for  16  years  or  more. 

"I  am  convinced  that  (Section  8's|  long- 
range  coste  could  seriously  threaten  the  very 
financial  Integrity  of  the  U.S.  government," 
warned  Een.  J.  James  Exon  (D-Neb.)  in  Sen- 
ate debate  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  potential  demand  Is  enormous.  Under 
the  law,  any  family  with  less  than  80  percent 
of  the  median  Income  for  ite  area  may  re- 
ceive Section  8  assistance.  By  this  standard, 
40  percent  of  the  families  In  the  nation  are 
theoretically  eligible. 

Manhattan  Plaza  In  some  respects  Is  not 
a  typical  Section  8  project.  Initially  planned 
aa  a  middle-income  development  but  then 
picked  up  by  HUD  for  Section  8  when  it  en- 
countered some  difficulties,  it  has  far  more 
luxury  than  normally  goes  Into  a  Section  8 
new  building.  And  it  has  special  arrange- 
ment to  house  theater  people  in  New  York's 
West  Side  and  some  nonsubsldized  tenante, 
like  Tennessee  Williams,  Theresa  Wright  and 
Jane  Alexander. 

But  Ite  economics  aren't  much  different 
from  many  other  Section  8's.  It  has  substan- 
tial rente,  8798  for  a  •  *  *  bedroom  apart- 
ment, and  tenants  *  •  *  there  with  incomes 
of  up  to  about  $17,000  a  year  who  get  govern- 
ment subsidies  of  up  to  $5,000  a  year  toward 
their  rent  bills.  According  to  a  highly  critical 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  which  la- 
beled It  one  of  the  "Taj  Mahals"  of  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program,  In  1978  the  average  Manbat- 
ten  Plara  tenant  was  paying  $2,088  rent  out 
of  pocket  and  getting  $5,090  government 
subsidy. 

HUD  Asslstent  Secretary  Lawrence  B. 
Simons  and  Freedman,  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tional Low-'ncome  Horsing  Coa'ltlon  pnd 
many  other  housing  groups,  warmly  defend 
the  program. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  hi<?h  cos's  of  Sec- 
tion 8,  Simons  has  said  repeat«ffiv,  is  not 
poor  mnnaeement.  high  elMblMty  levels  or 
an  occasional  project  of  mo'e-than-expected 
amenities  ll'-e  Mnnhattan  Pt-*-*. 

Rather,  he  says,  it  Is  the  high  cost  of  btUld- 
ing  new  housing. 

Because  Interest  rates,  construction  and 
land  coste  have  Jumped  so  enormously  In 
recent  years,  it  is  extremely  expensive  to 
buUd  new  rental  bouslnt;  except  for  the  rich, 
Freedman  said  In  an  interview. 

So,  as  older  unite  go  out  of  use,  the  supply 
Is  shrlnVlng. 

Section  8,  by  providing  a  fair  market  return 
to  a  developer  who  agrees  to  put  up  a  build- 
ing and  then  rent  the  unite  to  low-income 
people  tuider  the  rent  subsidy,  stimulates 
construction  of  relatively  low-rent  unite. 

Cushlng  Dolbeare.  president  of  the  National 
Low-Income  Housing  Coalition,  said,  "The 
supply  of  rental  housing  is  actually  contract- 
ing. According  to  the  1977  annual  housing 
survey  [Census  Bureau),  six  million  low- 
Inoome  households  In  the  U.S.  pay  at  least 
half  their  Income  for  rent — ^when  It  Is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  a  family  ahould  spend  no 
more  than  25  percent. 

"Decent  housing  coste  money  for  low- 
Inoome  people  or  anyone  else.  Tf  we  want  to 
fulfill  the  congressional  commitment  to  see 
that  every  American  has  the  opTX)rtunlty  to 
live  in  decent  bousing,  it's  going  to  cost 
money,"  particularly  when  you  are  stimulat- 
ing construction  of  new  rental  housing  with 
the  subsidy  payment. 


Moreover.  Dolbeare  aald,  Congreaalonal 
Budget  Ofllce  figures  ahow  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment loeea  $30  billion  a  year  in  tasee 
through  the  homeowner  Interest  deduction, 
which  goes  largely  to  middle  and  upper  In- 
come people. 

"If  we  can  afford  that,  we  can  afford  $0  bil- 
lion for  the  poor.  That  $30  billion  is  far  leas 
needed  by  the  people  who  get  It  than  the 
$6  blUlon  In  housing  aid  la  needed  by  the 
poor." 

Freedman  said  he  doea  not  doubt  that  de- 
velopers have  made  a  lot  of  money  off  Sec- 
tion 8  housing,  but  not  much  housing  would 
be  put  up  If  a  person  could  make  aa  much 
Investing  bis  money  in  lOO-percent-safe 
Treasury  bills  as  In  putting  it  into  risky, 
baasle-filled  projects — a  view  echoed  by 
George  Genung  of  the  National  Assnrlatlnn 
of  Home  Builders  and  John  Kregafeld  of 
Management  Partnerablp  Inc.  here. 

"Exceas  profite  are  few  and  far  between." 
said  Kregafeld.  He  said  a  builder — at  hla  own 
cost— could  buy  land,  pay  taxes  on  it,  draw 
up  architectural  plans,  pay  lawyers  to  get 
yy^ning  and  water  and  sewer  permita,  run  in 
wiring,  etc. — and  then  lose  it  all  if  be  failed 
to  get  a  Section  8  rental  contract  on  the  proj- 
ect. He  might  have  four  losing  projecte  with 
high  leases  before  he  got  one  that  looked  like 
a  winner.  So  the  profite  even  out, 

Freedman  said  Manhattan  Plaza,  whldi 
HUD  t«»int.»inii  Is  not  typical  because  It  was 
planned  as  a  private  project  and  was  picked 
up  by  HUD  when  it  ran  Into  trouble,  is  much 
luaher  in  amenities  than  virtually  any  other 
Section  8  project.  Still,  he  said,  in  most  places 
a  modest  pool  for  low-income  kids,  a  conmiu- 
nlty  room  for  the  elderly  and  alr-condltloning 
In  stifling  hot  Southern  dtlee  are  accepteble 
amenities. 

Txie  primary  reason  the  program  coste  so 
much  is  the  size  of  ite  subsidies,  which  are 
calculated  this  way: 

HUD  sete  a  fair  market  rent,  based  on 
existing  construction  coste  and  rental  rates, 
for  different  areas  of  the  country. 

In  some  areas,  it's  pretty  high  for  newly 
constructed  or  substantially  rehablllteted 
apartmente,  one  source  of  aharp  public  crit- 
icism: For  example,  in  San  Frandaco,  a  very 
hlgh-coet  area,  a  four-bedroom  Section  8 
apartment  in  a  newly  constructed  high-rise 
elevator  building  could  rent  for  81.035  a 
month;  a  three  bedroom,  $978. 

In  Monti^omery  County,  one  Section  8  new 
project.  Country  Club  Gardens,  will  bring 
about  $472  a  month  for  a  two-bedroom  walk- 
up.  The  maximum  fair  market  rent  here  la 
$640  for  a  new,  four-bedroom  semidetached 
new  houae.  (HUD  sometimes  allows  higher 
rente  for  special  reasons.) 

These  figures  are  total  monthly  rent;  the 
government  subsidy  usually  covers  three 
quarters  or  so  of  the  rent,  often  more. 

The  program  also  provides  a  subsidy  for 
the  tenant  w^o  goes  out  and  finds  himself  a 
place  to  live  in  an  existing  buildincj.  For 
su:b  housing,  built  m  the  pre-lnflation  daya 
at  lower  cost,  the  fair  market  rent  Is  lesa.  In 
the  Washington  area,  it  would  be  $435  maxi- 
mum for  a  four- bedroom  apartment. 

The  coste  of  these  apartments,  espedally 
new  ones,  seem  rather  steep  to  most  people. 
But  HUD  officials  say  they  merely  reflect  to- 
day's tight  housing  market  and  high  con- 
struction coate. 

For  a  family  of  four,  the  new  eligibility 
cutoff  In  the  WashinGton  metropollten  area, 
just  set,  is  $21,600  a  year.  Tn  New  York.  It's 
$17,050.  Tn  San  Francisco.  $18,700.  (By  con- 
trast, t^e  poverty  line  today  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  $7,410.) 

These  figures,  however,  are  misleading.  Al- 
though occasionally  people  cloee  to  the  cut- 
off do  get  Into  Section  8  housing,  as  in  Man- 
hatten  Plaza,  most  resldente  are  poor. 

Nationally,  the  average  1980  family  income 
of  Section  8  resldente  is  only  gSJ'MJ — leaa 
than  one-third  the  national  median  famUy 
income — according  to  HUD  estlmatee.  About 
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n  paremt  of  8«ctton  8  tnuuita  an  at  laai 

UW&  half  UM  BMdlMl. 

In  tiM  O.C.  •!••.  tlM  OouacU  o(  Oortm- 
BMnta  found  a  handful  of  famUlM  with  In- 
oomM  of  about  815.000  (aldarly  oouplM)  c«t- 
ttnf  Saetlon  8  aid  (Woodland  BUla.  ArUng- 
ton:  Buntan  Woods,  Pairfaz);  moat  war* 
mueb  lowar. 

Undw  9actlon  8  rulea,  manrtatart  by  Con- 
gTM*.  a  low-lnooma  tenant  pay*  only  IS  p«r- 
oant  to  as  paroent  of  hla  Inooma  for  an  apart- 
mant.  Tb»  foiamntant  paya  tha  raat.  That  la 
wby,  OOA  laya.  that  aubaldy  paynMUto  aa 
hlCb  aa  85.000  to  86,000  par  family  ara  com- 
monplaca  In  nawly  conatructed  Sactlon  8 
onlta.  Bleb  rant  and  poor  tananta  add  up  to 
bi(  aubaldtta. 

nationally,  bowavar,  tha  avaraga  la  laaa: 
HUD  aatlinataa  that  tha  actual  rant  paid  by 
tananta  In  all  occuolad  Sactlon  8  new  and 
auhatantlally  rahabUttatad  boualng  that  waa 
built  by  prtvata  deralopara  la  now  about 
81410.  to  which  tb«  goTemment  adda  an 
avaraga  aubaldy  of  $3  J46  a  year.  By  contrast. 
"axlatlng  hoiislng"  eubaldlea  arc  much 
only  about  81.730  per  year,  on  ayer- 


Slnoe  the  avarage  welfare  family  In  the 
Aid  to  Famlllas  with  Dependent  Children 
program  only  receives  cash  Income  for  all 
purpoees  of  about  83.600  a  year,  many  people 
consider  tha  Section  8  subaidlea  for  new 
housing  dlaproporUonate. 

There  la  aubatantlal  dlaagreement  over 
what  to  do  about  coeta.  Sen.  WUllam  L.  Arm- 
Btrong  (R-Colo.).  arguing  that  the  income 
cutoff  U  abaurdly  hl^  at  80  percent  of  me- 
dian Income,  puahed  an  amendment  to  cut 
it  to  68  percent  through  the  Senate  last 
month. 

The  National  Low-Income  Housing  Coali- 
tion supported  this  Idea:  Almost  all  Section 
8  recipients  are  well  below  either  6S  per- 
cent or  80  percent,  but  the  80  percent  theo- 
retical eligibility  figure  Infuriates  persons 
making  no  more  than  that  but  not  sub- 
atdlaad. 

Some  people  beUere  that  you  could  get 
'*more  bang  for  a  buck"  from  a  different 
form  of  construction  subaldT.  Sen.  WUllam 
Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  and  Rep.  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley (D-Ohlo)  both  proposed  channeling  more 
of  the  low-Income  people  Into  the  cheaper 
"existing  housing"  under  Section  8.  and  using 
the  savings  to  subsidize  construction  of 
apartments  for  middle-Income  peorle. 

They  could  pay  fairly  hleh  rents  so  their 
Individual  subsidies  would  be  small,  and 
they  could  move  out  of  their  current  a-art- 
ments  and  create  a  larger  pool  of  "existing 
housing"  for  the  poor.  For  the  same  total 
outlay,  more  new  aftartments  would  be  avail- 
able and  more  people  helned.  But  the  Na- 
tional Low-Income  Housing  Coalition  does 
not  believe  the  idea  will  work  and  hel-ed 
kill  the  Senate  vetalon.  The  House  version  Is 
still  awaiting  floor  action. 

[From  the  Denver  Poet.  Mar.  33, 1081 1 

Vbit  Pooa  Laar  n»  Lnca  roa  Fsskbal  Hoosin o 

AaaiBTAirca  nt  Auaoa* 

AuBoaA. — If  you're  very  old  and  very  poor, 
youTl  be  last  on  the  list  for  federally  as- 
sisted housing  m  Aurora. 

Becauae  the  federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Develoment  wants  to  cut 
the  financial  subsidy  ifs  raying  the  Aurora 
Houalng  Authority,  local  officials  have  been 
told  to  find  more  affluent  coor  people. 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  Is  over  Pa  and 
living  on  84.800  or  less,  that  person  has  been 
pieced  at  the  bottom  of  the  housing  au- 
thority's waiting  list. 

Those  earning  between  84.800  and  89.SM 
are  favored  now.  because  the  housing  au- 
thority can  coUect  35  percent  of  that  In- 
come aa  rent,  a  far  more  profitable  arran-e- 
ment  than  coUectlng  26  percent  of  less  than 
84,800. 


Juanette  Oant  at  the  houalng  authority's 
staff  says  57.3  percent  of  the  impoverished 
elderly  in  Arapahoe  County  earn  leas  than 
84.800  a  year. 

The  waiting  llat  for  the  authority's  fed- 
erally aasuted  houalng  project  for  the  elderly 
la  lengthy:  357  persona  are  waiting  to  get 
Into  Buckingham  Oardens. 

Oant  says  tha  authority  U  no  longer  tak- 
ing appUcaUona  for  the  two  elderly  hoiu- 
Ing  projects,  or  for  any  of  the  authority's 
other  housing  programs,  for  that  matter. 
She  says  there's  no  point  In  taking  appli- 
cations when  the  authority  knows  there's 
no  possibility  of  providing  the  appUcants 
with  houalng  within  a  year's  time. 

The  reaaon  the  authority  is  giving  priority 
to  the  more  affluent  poor  Is  HUD's  "Broad 
Range  of  Income"  program. 

Ed  Gardner,  a  HUD  spokesman,  explained 
the  broad  range  of  Income  program  seeks  to 
have  all  ln:x>me  levels  represented  in  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  In  proportion  to 
their  representation  In  the  population. 

The  Federal  law  controlling  ErtTD  says  if 
67  percent  of  Aurora's  elderly  earn  less  than 
84,800,  then  that's  the  percentage  of  very 
poor  people  who  should  be  given  aaslsted 
housing. 

Currently.  78  percent  of  the  authority's 
tenanta  earn  leas  than  84,800,  Oant  said. 
Sixty-one  percent  of  those  on  the  Bucking- 
ham waiting  list  fall  Into  the  poorest  Income 
category,  while  37  percent  of  the  waiting 
lut  earn  between  84.800  and  89.609.  she 
said. 

Oant  explained  before  the  broad  range  of 
Income  program  was  Instituted,  the  housing 
authority  gave  the  very  poorest  Aurorans 
priority.  Under  HUD's  new  program,  the  au- 
thority must  accept  more  affluent  poor  un- 
til the  authority  can  achieve  the  proper  per- 
centage of  all  Income  rangea. 

She  said  although  the  waiting  list  for 
the  project  is  relatl^vely  static  and  the  au- 
thority Isn't  accepting  applications,  the  au- 
thority still  gets  up  to  a  doaen  telephone 
calls  a  day  from  people  Inquiring  about  pub- 
lic housing. 

The  rationale  behind  the  HUD  poUcy  Is 
not  to  ghetto-lze  the  very  poor,  Oardner  said. 
However,  when  the  broad  range  of  income 
policy  Is  applied  to  the  elderly,  the  rationale 
is  simply  to  save  the  taxpayers  money,  he 
said. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Star.  Mar.  16.  1081) 
Mint  Ii.i.aati.  Aukns  DaAw  Housing  Am 
WBn.a  U.S.  CrnzBMa  Watt.  OAO  Studt  Finds 

Hoo  axn.xa  roaaio  asking  aboot  status 

Preliminary  Inquiries  by  congressional  In- 
vestigators strongly  suggest  that  substantial 
numbers  of  Illegal  aliens  receive  federal 
housing  subsidies  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  U.S.  citizens  wait  months  or  years 
for  similar  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  taken  the  position  that 
"there  la  no  legal  basis  for  Inquiring  Into 
the  citizenship  status  of  persons  ^;>plylng 
for  federal  houalng  subsidies." 

Homer  Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
said  recenUy  that  hU  agency  used  to  ask 
applicants.  "Is  the  head  of  your  household 
a  citizen  or  legal  realdent  of  the  United 
Statea?"  However,  he  said  In  an  Interview, 
the  queatlon  was  eliminated  last  year  after 
federal  housing  officials  told  him  that  It 
violated  civil  rights  laws. 

The  Issue  Is  one  Illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  the  legal  rights  of  Illegal 
allena.  whose  numbers  were  recently  esti- 
mated by  the  Census  Bureau  at  3.6  million 
to  8  million. 

For  example,  there  has  been  extensive  liti- 
gation In  Texaa  over  the  entitlement  of 
Illegal  alien  children  to  a  free  public  edu- 
cation, while  elaewhere  some  counties  are 


prsasing  the  federal  goTemment  for  help  In 
paying  the  casta  of  providing  health  care  to 
Illegal  allena. 

Loa  Angelea  oflldala  report  that  one  of 
every  five  paUenU  admitted  to  a  coimty  hoa- 
pltal  U  an  Ulegal  alien.  They  said  It  coat  801 
mUllon  to  provide  boqitltal  aerrloea  to  Ulegal 
aliens  In  fiscal  1078. 

Auditors  from  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice, an  Inveatlgatlve  arm  of  Congress,  found 
that  "there  were  substantial  numbers  of 
Illegal  aUena  in  federally  aaalsted  housing 
projects." 

Federal  housing  oflldala  aald  they  could 
not  estimate  the  total  number  of  Illegal 
allena  receiving  subsidies  because  applicants 
were  not  aaked  about  their  cltlaenshlp  or 
Immigration  statue. 

Rep.  Wayne  R.  Orlaham.  R-Callf.,  has  In- 
troduced a  bUl  to  prohibit  lUegal  aliens  from 
receiving  federal  housing  aaalstance.  "I  see 
no  reason  why  assistance  should  be  provided 
to  Ulegal  aliens  to  the  detriment  of  other- 
wise eligible  low-income  faiinlUes,"  he  said. 

Housing  officials  say  that  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  they  are  Inundated  with 
applications  when  they  announce  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  subaidlea.  The  officials  say  that 
houalng  assistance  is  available  to  less  than 
30  percent  of  those  who  need  It. 

An  impubllshed  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  notes  that  almost  all  statu- 
tory federal  aaslstance  programs.  Medicare, 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  food  stamps, 
public  service  employment  and  others,  re- 
quire that  participants  be  permanent,  or  at 
least  legal,  residents  of  the  United  States. 

However,  Congress  deleted  a  citizenship 
requirement  from  a  housing  appropriations 
bill  In  1963.  The  existing  housing  laws,  which 
were  revised  seven  years  ago,  say  nothing 
about  citizenship  as  an  eligibility  require- 
ment. 

Last  year  Congress  amended  the  law  to 
prevent  foreign  students  from  receiving  fed- 
eral housing  assistance.  Rep.  Bruce  P.  Vento. 
D-Mlnn.,  offered  the  amendment  after  learn- 
ing of  apartments  In  Minneapolis  .where 
almost  30  percent  of  the  subsidized  units 
were  reportedly  occupied  by  foreign  students. 

Supreme  Court  cases  have  established  that 
the  authority  to  control  Immigration,  to  ad- 
mit or  exclude  aliens.  Is  vested  exclusively 
In  the  federal  government.  Federal  and  local 
officials  may  not  discriminate  against  cltl- 
zena  or  permanent  resident  aliens  on  the 
basis  of  national  origin,  and  the  Fifth  and 
14th  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
antee "due  process  of  law"  and  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws"  to  any  "person"  In  the 
United  States,  not  Just  to  citizens. 

The  high  court  said  in  1071  that  states 
could  not  deny  welfare  benefits  to  legal 
aliens  or  impose  a  residency  requirement  be- 
cause in  so  doing  they  would  encroach  on  the 
exclusive  federal  power  over  immigration. 

But  the  federal  government  may  Impoee 
such  restrictions,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  In  1076  upheld  a  rule  denying 
Medicare  benefits  to  aliens  who  had  not  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  June  23, 

1080] 

U.S.-FUNDBD  Housing  Is  Falung  Shobt  or 

Goals 

(By  Shelly  Cohen  and  Greg  O'Brien) 

"Section  8  (houalng)  is  big  in  Massachu- 
setts. Tn  Colorado,  it's  energy.  In  Arizona,  it's 
water  projects.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
vested  interests." — ^Nlck  Rlzzo.  deputy  na- 
tional fund-raiser  for  President  Carter. 

"There's  no  question  that  In  some  cases 
it  helps  the  needy,  but  it  also  helps  the 
greedy." — Sen.  J.  James  Exon.  D-Neb.,  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

"It's  kept  us  all  alive." — Charles  F.  Maurer. 
Massachusetts  contractor  and  developer. 

"Houalng  Is  not  a  game  of  kiddy  pool." — 
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Robert  McKay,  CltlzMia  Housing  and  Plan- 
ning Aasoclatlon. 

FoUtlclana  get  contrtbutlona.  Developers 
oMke  money.  Construction  workera  get  em- 
ployment. People  get  decent  housing. 

It's  a  high  stakee  poker  game  where  every- 
one wins.  Right? 

Not  quite. 

Federally  flnanoed  housing  under  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program  llnea  the  pocketa  of  devel- 
opers and  inveators  lucky  enough  to  get  In 
on  the  system. 

Developers  In  Maaaacbuaetts  seem  as  eager 
to  give — to  the  poUUdana  who  can  control 
those  lucrative  projects — aa  they  are  to  re- 
ceive their  political  largesse. 

Last  year  alone  Massachusetts  received  873 
mUUon  In  federal  Sec.  8  housing  funds — the 
largest  allocations  In  the  nation.  The  state 
also  ranked  high  In  another  Important  cate- 
gory— the  amount  of  money  Ita  houalng  de- 
velopers dropped  In  the  coffers  of  President 
Carter's  re-election  campaign. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  8360,000  raised  by 
the  Carter  campaign  In  Maaaachusetts  aa  of 
AprU  16  came  from  Sec.  8  developers,  accord- 
ing to  Federal  Election  Commlaalon  reporta. 

In  fact,  all  Sec.  8  developers  in  the  state 
who  contributed  to  Carter  subsequently  got 
new  projects  approved  or  tenUtlvely  ap- 
proved in  the  past  year.  Supporters  not  only 
got  preferential  treatment,  but  also  a  chance 
to  press  their  case  for  more  housing  subsidies 
with  Assistant  U.S.  Hoiislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  Larry  Slmona.  who 
holds  the  Sec.  8  purse  strings. 

But  there  are  losers  In  the  game. 

Largely  because  it  is  so  costly  to  build. 
Sec.  8  housing  serves  only  1  percent  of  the 
nation's  30  mUUon  households  eUglble  for 
assistance. 

"The  devdopers  run  the  rents  up  aa  high 
as  they  can,"  Sen.  James  Exon,  an  outq>oken 
critic  of  the  Sec.  8  program,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view at  his  Washington  office.  "No  one  caiea. 
Everyone  U  in  It  for  a  semi-free  ride  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense." 

The  Section  8  program.  admlnlstMed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  provides  rent  aubddlea  for  low 
and  moderate  income  people.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, needy  tenants  pay  only  16  to  26  per- 
cent of  thdr  groes  Incomes  for  rent.  The 
government  pays  the  difference. 

BCaaaachusetts  Housing  FInanoe  Agency  la 
the  state's  chief  conduit  for  disbursing  Sec.  8 
subddles.  The  agency.  In  addition,  provldea 
private  devdopers  with  low  interest  mort- 
gages (usually  6  to  8  percentage  points  be- 
low commercial  rates)  and  othn-  «ln<tnf1al 
Incentives  to  buUd  apartment  complexes 
that  will  house  the  needy.  The  rents  in  these 
projects  are  allowed  to  exceed  fair  market 
values  by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

But  the  political  system  that  haa  grown 
up  around  Sec.  8  flourishes. 

A  key  figure  In  keeping  that  system  wdl 
oUed  and  running  u  an  affable,  dgar- 
chomplng  Andover  busineeaman — ^Nlck  Blzzo. 
Carter's  deputy  national  fundralaer.  Rlzzo, 
by  his  own  admlsdon,  sets  up  aopolntments 
between  Simons  and  Sec.  8  devdopers  who 
have  given  to  Carter. 

"Hey,  I  tell  people  not  to  aak  me  to  do 
anything  that  lent  reaoonable.  legal  or  at- 
tainable," Rlzzo  said. 

"Some  contributors,  for  Instance,  call  me 
up  and  say  things  like  "Nick.  I  want  to  be 
ambassador  to  Mexico.'  I  tell  them  I'm  the 
wrong  guy  and  send  them  over  to  see  Muskle. 

"Developers  call  me  up  and  say  things  like 
"Nick,  there  are  going  to  be  10  (Sec.  8)  proj- 
ecta  ^proved,  and  I  want  a  chance  to  get  In 
there  and  put  my  two  cents  worth  In  for  five 
of  them.' 

"In  thoee  caaes.  I  teU  them  that  their  re- 
quest isn't  reasonable,"  he  added.  "I  tell 
them  that  If  they  want  to  get  In  and  t^ik^ 
about  one— One."  ^^ 


It'a  not  only  within  Blzzo's  power  to  set  up 
i4>polntment8  with  Slmona,  but  also  to 
track  appUcaUons  langiilahlng  in  the  HUD 
bureaucracy. 

Often  aU  It  takea  to  apeed  up  the  usual 
two-to-three  year  approval  time  for  a  project 
la  a  call  from  Simons,  a  former  Staten 
laland  developer  himself,  to  the  MHFA. 

The  MHFA.  now  firm  in  the  contrd  of 
the  King  Administration,  haa  been  all  too 
willing  to  comply.  After  aU,  Gov.  Edward  J. 
King  not  only  prides  himself  on  being  pro- 
buslneaa  and  pro-conatructlon,  but  also  pro- 
Carter. 

He  was  one  of  the  Preddent's  earUest  and 
moat  ardent  supporters.  And  his  chief  opera- 
tive at  the  MHFA.  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance Secretary  Edward  T.  Hanley.  and  Han- 
ley'a  wife,  Theresa,  were  vcHunteera  In  the 
Carter  campaign. 

The  King  Administration  got  the  patron- 
age Jobe.  the  agency  contracts  and  some 
projects  for  friends.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion got  campaign  contributions.  The  state 
got  new  housing  and  Jobs. 

"1079  waa  a  banner  year  at  MHFA."  said 
one  former  agency  official.  "Everybody  got 
money  .  .  .  including  the  President." 

"Sec.  8  la  the  only  program  that  reaUy  gives 
you  enough  money  to  operate  with,"  said 
L*wrence-based  devel(^>er  Albert  J.  Brian. 
"But  It's  far  too  expendve.  There's  no  way 
It  can  survive." 

The  projects  themselves  are  often  elegantly 
appointed  and  beautifully  landscaped  with 
such  amenities  as  swimming  pools  and 
charming  recreation  areas.  They  are  buUt 
not  necessarily  to  please  the  tenants — after 
all.  most  will  have  long  waiting  lists  of  pro- 
apectlve  tenants  well  before  they  are  com- 
pleted— but  to  assure  big  returns  to  develop- 
ers and  investors. 

The  elaborateness  of  the  project  wUl  mean 
high  "market  rents"  can  be  set  for  the  apart- 
ments, based  on  their  cost  to  buUd.  But  no 
one  In  the  projects  actually  pays  the  market 
rent,  which  ranges  as  high  as  8600  to  8600  a 
month. 

Low  Income  tenants  pay  only  a  smaU  p<^- 
tlon  of  It.  The  rest  of  the  monthly  rent  is 
aubddlzed  by  the  federal  government.  The 
taxpayer  picks  up  the  blU. 

But  even  with  all  the  federal  generosity 
towards  Massachusetts,  the  program  doesn't 
come  close  to  meeting  the  state's  housing 
needs. 

"It's  buckshot,"  said  Robert  McKay  of  Citi- 
zens Housing  and  Planning  Association.  You 
can  rationalize  any  development  when  you 
locdc  at  the  total  needs." 

But  the  system  and  the  developer  profit 
motives  behind  it.  do  work  against  some 
people. 

Non-profit  groups  wanting  to  buUd  Sec.  8 
projects  are  largely  cut  out  of  the  action  be- 
cause they  don't  have  the  financial  backing 
or  the  track  record  of  the  big  developers. 

And  low  Income  famUles — the  very  people 
the  program  set  out  to  hdp  are  often  cut 
out. 

"Thoee  in  the  most  need  are  families."  Mc- 
Kay said.  "MHFA  and  HUD  are  not  meeting 
that  most  dramatic  need." 

Famlllee  need  three  and  foiu*  bedroom 
apartments,  which  are  more  expendve  to 
build  and  maintain. 

And  there'a  mcHe  conununlty  resistance  to 
low  Income  houdng,  than  to  houdng  for  the 
dderly,  according  to  Brian,  one  of  the  de- 
ve?o-)  rr.  wbo  <*<x^  hul'd  'imi'y  hou-.ln^. 

"People  Just  dont  want  black  people  or 
Hlapanlc  people  moving  Into  their  neighbor- 
hood," Brian  said. 

That  waa  the  contention  of  the  South 
Shore  Coalition  for  Human  Rights,  which 
last  week  filed  a  suit  In  U.S.  District  Court 
here,  accusing  the  state  of  discriminating 
against  minorities  In  Boet/on  who  qualify 
for  low  Income  hoiiaing  subsidies  by  squeez- 
ing them  out  of  the  Sec.  8  houstng  market. 


So  most  developers  aim  for  housing  for  tha 
elderly — it  moves  along  faster  and  the  faster 
It  moves,  the  lower  the  construction  coats 
and  the  faster  the  rents  can  come  rolling  in. 

"It's  a  highly  profitable  operation."  Exon 
said.  "There's  not  a  lot  of  risk,  and  nobody 
can  guarantee  rent  better  than  the  federal 
government." 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American,  June  SS, 
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Camfaicn  Fund-Raissb 

(By  SheUy  Cohen  and  Greg  03rlen) 

There  he  stood,  beneath  the  crystal  chan- 
deUers  of  the  Colonnade  Hotel  last  June — 
the  preddent's  deputy  national  fund-ralaer 
Nick  Rlzzo.  «hftiring  hauds  and  alapplng 
backs. 

Ham  and  eggs  were  on  the  menu.  But  cam- 
paign fund  raising,  the  meat  and  potatoca 
of  politics,  was  the  entree. 

The  big  attraction?  Guest  speaker  Pat 
Harris,  then  U.S.  Secretary  of  Houdng  and 
Urban  Development.  The  audience?  Some 
of  her  most  attentive  listeners — scores  of  the 
state's  most  successful  housing  devdopers — 
who  paid  8600  a  plate  and  hoped  for  their 
money's  worth. 

Breakfasts,  dinners  and  even  an  elaborate 
sports  weekend  at  the  Polo  Club  In  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. — events  ranging  In  price  from 
86C0  to  86.000  a  person — ^frequently  have 
been  used  to  attract  weU-heded  developera. 

"We've  certainly  been  rowing  the  boat 
for  Carter  In  Massachusetts."  said  a  devd- 
oper  who  attened  the  Colonnade  fund  ralaer 
but  asked  that  his  name  not  be  used.  "In 
return,  the  president  haa  been  generous, 
to  say  the  least." 

On  the  surface,  there  is  nothing  Illegal  In 
this  system.  As  Section  8  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1074  haa 
evolved,  it  has  become  the  federal  govern- 
ment's most  Important  housing  program  by 
providing  rent  subddles  for  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  people.  In  Massachusetts,  some 
82  blUlon  In  subddles  and  8U  billion  In 
mortgage  loans  have  been  used  In  the  50,- 
000  units  for  close  to  13.000  people  through- 
out the  state.  Last  year.  HUD  pumped  87S 
mlUion  In  to  the  state  for  a  variety  of  Sec- 
tion 8  programs,  the  largest  Section  8  allo- 
cation in  the  nation. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  the  program. 
The  Carter  re-election  campaign,  for  one,  has 
proqiered.  Approximatdy  8176.000  of  the 
8250.000  raised  by  the  Carter-Mondale  re- 
election campaign  In  Massachusetts  so  far 
has  come  from  developers,  contractors  and 
Investors  Involved  In  the  federally  funded 
Section  8  rent  subddy  program.  Laat  year, 
some  of  the  largest  contributions  nation- 
wide to  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee also  came  from  local  Section  8  devdop- 
ers. 

At  the  same  time,  records  show  that  all 
Section  8  developers  In  the  state  who  con- 
tributed to  Carter  or  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  were  subsequently  auc- 
cessfiU  In  winning  approval  for  new  projeeta. 

"It  was  all  very  subtle,  but  the  meaaage 
was  clear,"  said  one  developer  who  recdved 
the  Carter  fund-raising  pitch.  "Come  aee  ua 
after  you  give  money  and  we'U  take  care  of 
you." 

Clrctimventlng  the  average  one  to  three 
year  process.  Section  8  proposals  from  local 
Carter  contributors  have  been  approved  In  as 
few  as  five  months.  Supporters  also  gained 
access  to  Assistant  HUD  Secretary  and  Fed- 
eral Housing  Commissioner  Lawrence  Si- 
mons, who  controls  the  flow  of  Section  8 
money. 

The  point  man  in  aU  thla  U  Rlaao,  a  gre- 
garious 47-year-old  Andover  businessman 
and  former  deputy  treasurer  of  the  DNC  who 
stUl  spends  three  days  a  week  working  ftar 
the  Carter-Mondale  campaign  In  Washington 
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flnt  tMCAin*  ft  DwnocraUc  power 
M  ctkl«f  ftind-rAlaw  for  S«n.  P»ul 
H-Mtmt.  H«  onoe  told  %a  intw- 
TuBuano*  Un't  power.  Influeno*  la 
dHtvad  from  Um  prosUnlty  of  poww.  ivm  Um 
pawptloa  of  ■OBiw. 

"Ton  i»lM  OMMMj.  Tou  eraftto  obllgatlona, 
■o  loal*  fofwvtr  bulldlac  up  d«bU.  There 
•I*  lOUt.  no  question  about  It." 

So  thare  to*  wma  iMt  June  At  tiM  Colon- 
nade. ■•  be  bad  been  at  otber  Carter  fund- 
ralilnc  events.  Cnrtar'a  public  approTai  rat- 
ing wee  at  a  record  low.  but  Bloo  was  etlU 
■ntliiirtaetlfi  with  tbla  band  outatretcbed 
amid  tba  botal'a  "Plncbway"  Indian  temple 
liaiMlim    IwilUllin  up  lOUa. 

"I  act  blm  (Bliao)  onoe.  wltb  a  buncb 
of  people."  aaid  dsTriopar  Kdward  Flab,  wbo 
waa  awarded  two  Beet  ton  •  projeeta  in  187S 
and  one  ao  far  in  19M.  "Tbat's  rlfbt.  Re 
oame  over  to  introduoe  btmaelf  at  tbat  fnnd- 
raiaw  attended  by  (Pat)  Barrla.  He  waa  at 
tba  door  greeting  people." 

Wbea  Blino  lent  busy  greeting  contrlbu- 
toiB.  ba^  often  at  work  aetung  up  appolnt- 
ifort 

gets  you  an  sppoLntment  at 
HUIX  It's  a  aignal  to  (Assistant  Secretary) 
Wmons  tbat  tbe  developer's  political  cre- 
atlals  bave  been  cleared."  said  a  former 
kt  oOdal.  "U  tbe  Section  S  pro- 
il  In  queatlou  masts  with  HTTD's  or 
PA%  iwqulraaMnta,  and  if  discretionary 
la  available,  cbancea  are  it  gets  sp- 


"Snre  I  make  calls  and  set  up  interrtews." 
Iain,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
wtM*  be  does  and  tbe  construction  ■candal 
eomntty  being  probed  on  Beacon  Hill. 

aaiiaiilng  to  tbe  probe,  he  aald.  "Thoae 
guya  (prevlotu  state  admlnlatrmtors)  had  to 
be  ensy.  Patting  a  fuod-ralser  in  charge  of 
eontiacte  would  be  like  setting  tbe  fox  to 
gtiaid  Um  eblckens." 

Wma  aald  be  dldnt  attend  tbe  meetings 
be  anaaged  at  Enn>  and  added  that  he 
waant  raspooslble  for  what  happened  during 

~If  tblngs  work  out.  aU  of  a  sudden  I'm 
a  bant."  be  said.  "I'm  known  as  the  man 
«ftw  can  get  tblngs  done.  But  you  don't  get 
a  aeetloo  g  project  because  you  give  to  Nick 
Haao,  and  nobody  buya  Nick  Blaao  for  a 
tbowaand  bneka." 

Wmcma.  a  former  developer  from  Staten 
laland.  alao  acknowledges  tbat  Interviews 
wen  ail  a  aged  wltb  developers  wbo  contrib- 
uted to  Garter,  but  denlee  tbat  a  contrlbu- 
tkm  meant  "tbe  fix  was  on." 

"In  tbe  democratic  process,  aU  actions  are 
viewed  aa  political."  he  said  in  an  Interview 
at  bla  Waahington  odloe.  "I  can't  prevent 
tboaa  tnfatanoea." 

And  neltber  can  Ifassactausetts  Housing 
riaaaea  Agsaey  omclals,  past  and  present, 
wbo  aay  aootetlmea  aU  It  takes  for  a  proposal 
to  gat  out  o(  tbe  "pipeline"  (a  list  of  tente- 
tlvaly  approved  proJeeU)  U  a  caU  from  81- 
moaa  foUowad  by  a  checkmark  in  the  upper 
rlgbt  band  comer  of  tbe  developers'  appU- 
eatloa  lonn.   indicating   Washington's   ap- 


PA  is  tbe  state's  main  conduit  for  dls- 
bmaing  Seetkjn  i  money.  Tbe  agency  has 
pnvldad  darelopora  with  more  than  gl  bU- 
Uon  in  low  Interest  mortgage  loans  since  Its 
taoeptlon  10  years  ago. 

Saetlon  g  developers  In  Masaachuaetta  were 
sidletted  from  RUD  and  MHPA  boudng  llsu. 
Aeeordlng  to  aouroat.  tbe  developere  started 
raealvtag  "low  key"  caUs  from  tbe  DNC  and 
Ctetar  fnnd-ralaars  early  last  year.  The  loUcl- 
tatloiia  were  followed  up  months  later,  when 
Garter^  public  approval  ratli^  hit  an  all- 
ttma  tow,  wltb  inquiries  about  whether  any 
o<  Mm  devtfopen  were  having  trouble  obtain- 
ing aaetton  g  subsidies. 

"I  dont  tblnk  Carter  has  given  away  any- 
»Mng  Umt  (Section  g  developers)  dont  de- 
aarva,"  aald  Kmo.  wbo  also  la  chief  fund- 
raiaar  ibr  Sen.  Patil  "nongaa,  D-Mass.  "There'a 


no  quid  pro  quo.  That's  impossible.  I  mean 
anyone  wbo  thinks  so  Is  Just  dreaming." 

Dreaming  or  not,  local  developers  who  con- 
tributed generously  to  Carter's  campaign 
have  prospered  under  the  Section  8  pro- 
gram, and  tboee  who  dldnt  have  gone  with- 
out— leaving  tbe  impreesion,  at  least,  tbat 
If  you  dont  give,  you  don't  get. 

For  Inatanoe: 

Twenty-two  of  28  Section  8  proje=ts  (83 
percent)  funded  through  MHPA  last  year 
went  to  Carter  contributors. 

Nine  of  10  Section  8  projects  (BO  percent) 
funded  through  MHPA  this  year  to  dste  have 
gone  to  Carter  contributors,  and  93  percent 
of  thoee  projects  approved  for  1080  (but  still 
awaiting  closing  ceremonlee)  have  been  as- 
signed to  Carter  contributors. 

Of  the  91  Section  8  projects  currently  being 
reviewed  at  MHPA,  74  are  sponsored  by  Carter 
contributors. 

Beven  of  IS  Section  8  projects  funded 
through  HUD'S  Boston  regional  office  last 
year  went  to  Carter  contributors  and  81  out 
of  103  Section  8  proposals  tenUtlvely  ap- 
proved for  1980  and  beyond  are  sponsored  by 
Carter  contributors. 

In  comparison,  from  1978  to  1978  (before 
Carter  began  his  fund-raising  drive)  leas 
than  40  percent  of  the  Section  8  protects  In 
Maasachuaetta  went  to  Carter  contributors. 

Most  of  Carter's  contributions  have  come 
from  fund-raising  events.  One  of  the  bl<{- 
gest  fund  raisers  to  daU  was  held  at  tbe 
Polo  Club  In  Palm  Beach.  Pla.,  tbe  weekend 
of  the  aborted  raid  on  the  VS.  Bmbaaey  In 
Tehran.  The  "sportsmen's  weekend."  as  It 
waa  called,  waa  aponsored  by  the  DNC  and 
organlasd  by  New  Tork  Yankee  owner  George 
Stelnbrenner. 

Tbe  event  attended  by  several  Section  8 
developers,  raised  8390.000.  according  to  DNC 
treasurer  Peter  Kelly  who  said,  almoat 
apologetically.  "There  was  nothlnx  we  covld 
do  about  Iran,  so  we  went  ahead  with  tbe 
event." 

Kelly  said  a  minimum  gA.OOO  donation  was 
charged  for  the  weeicend  which  Included  ten- 
nis sn-i  golf  with  some  of  the  biggest  names 
In  sTx>rts.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  "Tip" 
O'Neill  wss  the  gueet  of  honor.  Carter  stayed 
at  the  White  Houae. 

Simons  attended  tbe  fund  rala?r  along 
with  other  Cabinet  oOlclals  and  conin'es'anen. 
Including  Rep.  Joe  Moakley.  D-Man.  He  ssld 
he  met  "Informally"  with  some  of  the  de- 
velopers "to  dlsctiaa  the  budget  and  tblngs 
like  tbat." 

"Baslcallv.  tbe  develooment  communltv  is 
very  tnteree^ed  In  what  I  have  to  say," 
Slmona  adde-l.  "These  people  are  solnir-out 
and  outtlne  their  necks  on  the  line.  They 
ll*-e  to  know  what's  going  on  and  they  like 
to  hear  from  me. 

"There's  no  connection  between  giving 
monev  and  petting  a  project." 

But  It  certainly  helps,  aa  some  developers 
wl'i  ortmlt. 

"TMs  Is  sn  election  vear."  B*ld  one  Boston 
develotjer  with  a  string  of  Section  8  con- 
tracts. "Tou  gotta  be  craxy  not  to  con- 
tribute." 

(Prom  tbe  Woe*on  Wir^'<i  American. 
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A  Dowanow  to  Caarea  TTklocxs  HTTD 

DOIXABa 

(By  SbeUy  Cohen  and  Oreg  O'Brien) 

If  tbeyYa  on  one  list,  they've  made  the 
otber. 

The  first  la  a  list  of  successful  federal 
hoxislng  develooers  In  Massachusetts  wbo 
contributed  to  the  re-election  campaign  of 
Jimmy  Carter.  The  aecond  Is  a  list  of  ap- 
proved rent  aubsldlee  and  mortgage  com- 
mitments to  build  low  and  moderate-income 
housing  projeeta  under  Section  8  of  the 
Houalng  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974. 

Ifa  been  said  tbat  a  developer  with  tbe 


right  pollUcal  connections  needs  little  more 
than  a  packet  of  U(e  Savers  In  hu  pocket  to 
compete  for— and  win — a  SacUon  8  housing 
project. 

Ibe  Section  8  program,  administered  by 
tbe  U3.  Department  of  wni^fi^g  and  Urban 
Development,  is  a  low-risk  enterprise  wltb 
big  rewards  for  developers,  who  are  granted  a 
variety  of  financial  incenUvea  to  attract  pri- 
vate capital  for  Individtial  projects. 

These  Incentives  Include  little,  if  any,  up- 
front money,  along  with  low  Interest  mort- 
gage loans,  rent  guarantees,  annual  rent 
hikes  and  accelerated  depreciation  on  the 
projeeta — worth  hundreds  of  thouaands  to 
mvestors  In  tax  shelters. 

Developers  and  housing  officials  deny  there 
Is  any  correlation  between  giving  and  receiv- 
ing, but  a  study  of  Pederal  Election  Com- 
mission reports  and  HUD  documents  shows 
tbat  In  all  cases  involving  Carter  contribu- 
tors, money  was  received  before  a  project  was 
approved. 

Take,  for  Instance,  two  relative  novices 
among  Section  8  developers,  Phil  Manzl,  who 
rims  Manal  Auto  Salee  of  Lawrence,  and 
Gerald  Gouchberg,  a  mortgage  broker.  Both 
are  also  friends  of  Carter's  deputy  national 
fund  raiser,  Nick  Rlsao  of  Andover.  Both  of 
them  filed  tbelr  Section  8  proposals  the 
same  day  (April  10.  1979).  contributed  to 
tbe  Carter  campaign  tbe  same  day  (June  36, 
1979)  and  won  approval  for  their  projects 
the  same  day  (Sept.  9.  1979) .  Now  they  stand 
to  benefit  handsomely  for  their  enterprise. 

Ooucbberg  and  co-sponsor  Phil  Singleton, 
also  a  Carter  contributor.  appUed  at  Massa- 
chusetts Housing  Plnance  Agency  for  Ocean 
Shores,  a  a03-unlt  Section  8  complex  for  the 
elderly  in  Lynn,  and  an  88,460.000  mortgage 
loan.  MHPA  la  the  state's  chief  source  for 
distributing  Section  8  money  and  providing 
low-tnterest  mortgage  loans  to  build  the 
projects. 

According  to  PBC  reports,  Ooucbberg  and 
Singleton  contributed  81,000  apiece  (maxi- 
mum Individual  contributions  by  law)  to 
the  Carter  campaign  on  June  34,  1979.  The 
donatlona  were  followed  by  a  $3,S00  con- 
tribution from  members  of  tbe  Singleton 
family  In  Lynnfield,  and  a  8800  contribution 
from  Ocean  Shores  contractor  Vincent 
Barletta. 

Ooucbberg,  records  show,  also  contributed 
tlO.CKN)  to  tbe  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee on  July  16,  1979.  Rlzso,  who  lives  In 
Andover,  said  he  solicited  the  contribution. 

Two  months  later,  a  Section  8  subsidy  and 
mortgage  loan  for  Ocean  Sbores  were  ap- 
proved, and  on  Nov.  IS,  1979  mortgage  papers 
were  passed.  Most  Section  8  projects  take 
two  to  three  years  to  win  final  approval. 

'n  addition.  Ooucbberg  on  Aug.  16,  1979. 
received  approval  for  a  36-unit  Section  8 
development  in  Lynn.  Wllaon  Gardens,  with 
a  81,043,000  MHPA  mortgage  loan.  Gouch- 
berg also  has  two  Section  8  proposals — ^Tur- 
tle Creek  in  Beverly  and  Mlllhaus  In  Upton 
wltb  mortgagee  totaling  $13  million — under 
conaideratlon  at  MHPA  and  two  propoeals 
under  consideration  at  HUD's  Boston  re- 
gional office. 

Singleton  has  two  Section  8  develop- 
ments— Morton  Apartments  m  Lawrence  and 
Beachmont  Apartments  In  Revere  with  mort- 
gage loans  totaling  80  million — under  con- 
sideration at  MHPA. 

"I  devote  moet  of  my  time  to  the  mort- 
gage business."  said  Gouchberg.  "I'm  not  a 
big  developer.  I  Just  do  a  few  on  the  side." 

"Everyone  makea  tbelr  own  Judgments  and 
Uvea  with  them,"  aald  Gouchberg,  denying 
that  his  applicatlona  received  preferential 
treatment. 

"I  tblnk  It's  obvious  why  I  contributed. 
I  support  both  Carter  and  tbe  DNC.  I-  feel 
what  I'm  doing  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country." 

Pressed  for  si>eclflcs  about  why  be  con- 
tributed, he  replied.  "I  dont  think  I  want  to 
get  into  any  more  of  tbeee  questions.  It's 
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a  matter  «f  record  tbat  I  did  contribute  and 
I've  told  you  why  I  did  these  tblngs.  OK?" 
Like  Gouchberg.  developer  Manal  Iliad  bis 
api>llcatlon  on  April  10,  1979.  He  and  bis 
partners  sought  approval  for  Park  Oardans. 
a  160-unlt  Section  8  development  for  tbe 
alderly  in  Methuen  and  a  $0,683,300  MHPA 
mortgage  loan. 

Two  months  later,  Manal  contributed 
81XW0  to  tlie  Carter  <^«ir»np«  and  four  days 
later,  Virginia  Xnoa,  an  aaaodata  at  Manal's 
co-partner  Stanley  Sydney,  contributed  giOO 
The  contributions  were  followed  by 
another  81,000  contribution  from  Michael 
Manal,  a  Manal  cousin  and  business  as- 
sociate in  otber  ventures  and  a  former  offi- 
cer In  Blao's  defunct  travel  agency,  RPM 
Tours. 

Mortgage  money  for  Manal's  project  waa 
committed  on  Sept.  9,  1979,  and  the  official 
closing  was  held   two  months  later. 

Manzl  also  has  two  Section  8  propoeala — 
Manya  Gardena  in  Dracut  and  St.  Baall's 
Park  In  Methuen  with  mortgages  totaling 
$13  mlllloa — under  consideration  at  MHPA 
and  one  proposal  under  conaideratlon  at 
HUD'S  Boston  regional  office. 

"Why  me?"  said  Manzl  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview. "Why  did  you  call  me?" 

Asked  about  his  Involvement  in  HUD  proj- 
ects, he  said,  "I'll  do  business  with  anyone. 
I  even  do  business  with  your  paper.  I  buy 
your  paper.  Do  you  want  me  to  keep  on  buy- 
ing your  paper.  Wbo  told  you  to  caU  me 
anyway?" 

In  response  to  a  question  about  attending 
Carter  or  DNC  fund-raisers,  Manzl  replied, 
"I  go  to  a  lot  of  evento.  I  went  to  tbe  Tall 
Shlpe.  I  go  to  tbe  Symphony.  I  get  Invited 
to  a  lot  of  dinners  and  things.  I'm  Just  an 
average  American.  Maybe  you'd  better  taU 
to  my  lawyer." 

By  far.  tbe  largest  Carter  and  DNC  con- 
tributions have  come  from  State  Street  De- 
velopment Corp.  State  Street  U  also  the  larg- 
«t  SecUon  8  developer,  with  17  subsidized 
^^  P">J«ct«  in  Maaaacbuaetta  and  $70 
million  in  MHPA  mortgage  loans 
o  °«*?,  ®^*  Development  prindpals  John 
R.   OaUagher,   Walter  Wlncbaater.  Stephen 
Casey  and  John  J.  ODonneU  also  have  W- 
^^^  .'  ^^  °^  •36,000  to  the  DNC  and 
•1.000  apiece  to  the  Carter  campaign 
nc«^!lA*^*  offlclala  refuaed  on  several 
evasions  to  meet  with  Herald  American  im- 
porters or  return  their  phone  calls 
»J[^»P'"°"''  ^  ^  gained  from  Section  8 
£Sd  ta^es*Z^„":''°™'"^"*  "^  developem 
J^^  "•▼eloper  owns  bis  own  construcUon 
^mS^!^  manages  the  project  once  It's 
completed— a  common  situation— he  stands 
uJ^  *J1  "'"'°°  P'ofl*  '<"■  e'e'T  •S  mil- 
iXST^cli^  ">«  ""'J-''  «-«^«  to 
r,r^^^°^!'  *'*'  *"  assured  a  steady  supply 

S^^o^^^'*"*""  P^y  ""^y  «  ^  «  per- 
cent of  their   gross  incomes  for  rent.  TOe 

K^;™".!f  *  P"™  *»^  dlirerence.  4^  « 

f«i.™^  ^  *"°*  "y  "^t»  B°  vacant,  tbe 
^iLrZX^yT  '•^  •«  P--t  Of 

bia"''..V,f-  *  '°***'y  *•»•»  •  'ew  strike  it 
afAer^A  ■  ««fnt  «»««  «port  from  tbe 
General  Accounting  Office,  wblcb  U  InvertS- 
'^^SL'^^  K^  '*'•  program's  allegedTbS^. 
^ere  are  big  rewards  In  it  fo?  invertms. 


rates  aa  blgb  aa  70  percent^— into  capital 
gains,  which  are  taxed  at  substanUaliy  lower 
rates. 

Accelerated  depreciation  in  the  early  years 
of  a  project  provides  yet  another  tax  bene- 
fit. Rather  than  writing  off  tbe  costs  over 
tbe  life  of  a  building,  investors  are  allowed 
to  take  substantial  Interest  and  property  tax 
deductions  at  the  start  of  the  project — an 
Immediate  return  for  their  investment. 

Tax  shelters  also  permit  limited  partners 
to  take  deductions  that  far  exceed  the 
amoimt  of  money  they  have  Invested  in  the 
project. 

Consider  the  recently  approved  94-unlt 
Roblnaon  MUl  project  In  Maiden,  financed 
with  83.674  million  borrowed  from  the 
MHPA. 

According  to  records  on  file  at  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office  limited  partners  to  that 
project  invested  a  total  of  gi.aio  miuion.  As- 
stmilng  the  usual  90  percent  MHPA  funding, 
tbat  leaves  an  extra  $903,000,  providing  the 
developers,  Robert  Tracy  and  George  Ma- 
oomber,  with  additional  working  capital. 
acquired  a  hefty  dose  of  political  savvy  dur- 
$1,000  to  tbe  Carter  campaign. 
A  limited  partner  In  that  Maiden  venture 

who  contributed  8  percent  of  that  equity 

$65,000 — ^Is  able  to  add  his  share  of  tbat  bor- 
rowed money — $183.700 — to  his  885.E0O 
equity,  increasing  his  potential  tax  deduc- 
tions dramatically. 

Tbe  Irony  of  the  program,  said  Sen.  Wil- 
liam L.  Armstrong.  B-Coio..  Is  that  It  U  be- 
ing subsidized  by  the  average  taxpayer— 
"aomeone  making  $10,000  a  year.  It's  a  rip- 
off." 

(Rrom  the  Boston  Herald  American, 

June  26,  1980] 

It's  a  Hottbinc  Pbocjum  Wrrn  a  Potzhtiai. 

roB  Abuse  BT7n.T  In 


suLfn^hJ"'^  ,*''*'  •'•^^  «>»e  capital  to 
E^ta^^w  ^*  r  "**^  *"""»"  one.  seli^ 
mierwits  In  his  project,  along  with  tbe  rieht 

^"t?^."!?  *?  shelterTto  wea^y^'S- 
ir^?.i»r^  developer,  using  bis  building  is 
!Sn!?^,^  '°  "•"  "'  '=^'  ^  "ble  to  rotain  a 
^^f^^^"**^"*  ownership  in  the  prol- 
2*^  mJIUSSr.^  to  tbe  same  Uk  be^Si 

Investors    benefit    by    belnc    aiiamui    ♦« 
convert  ordinary  incoiL-fail!*^  ^t 


(By  Shelly  Cohen  and  Greg  O'Brien) 
The  Section  8  housing  program  has  been 
ripe  for  fraud  and  abuse. 

Instead  of  providing  rental  subsidies  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  as  It  was 
designed  to  do.  the  plan  has  become  a  costly 
program  that  has  been  mismanaged,  has 
given  developers  cash  to  bum  and  has  pro- 
vided few  checks  on  how  they  bum  it. 

In  tbe  process.  It  has  generated  growing 
criticism.  The  U.8.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  haa  been  accused  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  "showing 
little  concern"  for  holding  down  coste.  The 
criticism,  echoed  by  members  of  Congress,  by 
fair  bousing  advocates  and  even  by  develop- 
ers, la  underscored  by  a  former  Boston  inves- 
tigator for  HUD. 

"Tbe  system  was  designed  to  fall  from  the 
start,"  he  said,  "it  was  designed  to  make  pol- 
iticians rich,  developers  prosperous  and  the 
poor  more  destitute." 

These  are  the  main  problems  of  tbe  pro- 
gram as  It  has  been  administered: 

Tlie  costs.  If  not  one  more  imlt  of  Section 
8  bousing  Is  ever  buUt,  the  federal  rent  sub- 
sidy commitment  over  the  next  40  years 
(tbe  average  life  of  a  building)  for  existing 
projeeta  nationwide  would  be  $331  bllUon 
aooordlng  to  the  GAO  report. 

Tbe  rents.  Developers  are  charging  exces- 
sive rents— someUmes  more  than  double 
what  a  comparable  privately  buUt  project 
would  rent  for. 

Inadequate  monitoring  of  tenant  selec- 
tion. It  baa  resulted  in  favoritism,  racial  dis- 
crimination and  outright  fraud  by  admit- 
ting ineligible  tenants. 

PaUure  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-mcome 
and  minority  families.  Most  developmenu 
have  been  buUt  for  the  elderly  because  tbat 
U  less  controversial  and  easier  to  win  local 
approval  for.  ^^ 

Developers,  wbo  specialized  in  havmg  pro- 
gama  authorized  under  SecUon  8  of  tbe 
Houamg  and  Development  Act  of  1974— a 
program  designed  to  benefit  low-  and  mlddle- 
uwoma  tananta— have  been  generous  with 
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campaign  donations  to  President  Csrter,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  Gov. 
Edward  J.  King. 

And  in  turn,  the  Carter  administration 
has  been  good  to  them,  sending  the  state  the 
largest  Section  8  allocation  in  the  nation — 
$73  million.  Every  Section  8  developer  wbo 
contributed  to  Carter  or  King  has  won  ap- 
proval for  projects  in  1979  or  1980. 

Much  of  that  $73  million,  however,  la  going 
to  waste,  according  to  the  former  HUD  in- 
vestigator, because  BUD  has  faUed  to  prop- 
erly monitor  tbe  program  and  violations 
such  as  rent  fraud,  are  repeatedly  ignored. 

"HUD  encourages  developers  to  break  the 
rules,"  he  said.  "We  (mvestigatars)  were  told 
by  HUD  officials  to  back  off." 

Developera.  be  said,  regularly  devUte  from 
management  plans  approved  by  HUD  »nt 
ttie  Masaacbtisetta  """ivlng  Plnance  Agency. 
Those  plans  Include  affirmative  action  hiring 
schedules  rarely  enforced  after  they  are  com- 
mitted to  paper. 
"No  one  ever  checks,"  be  said. 
Purther,  he  said,  many  tenants  who  do  not 
legitimately  meet  the  income  requlrementa 
are  paying  only  $60  a  month  In  rent. 

"I'm  sure  what  you're  suggesting  is  b^- 
penlng  here,"  said  HUD's  Regional  Director 
Shelly  Priedman.  "Tbe  system  Is  not  fool- 
proof. 

"There's  only  so  much  policing  we  can  do." 
be  added.  "There  are  people  who  know  how 
to  hide  income  at  all  levels  of  tbe  economic 
spectrum.  But  let  me  tell  you  something, 
we  take  fraud  seriously. 

"We  can't  run  this  program  as  a  Gestapo 
camp.  Por  one  thing,  that  would  be  too 
expensive.  We'd  apend  more  money  on  polic- 
ing the  program  each  year  than  we  lose  in 
outright  fraud  that  files  out  the  window." 

The  GAO  agrees.  GAO  mvestlgators  found 
tbat  64  percent  of  tbe  tenante'  incomes  m 
the  projecte  they  surveyed  had  been  improp- 
erly reported.  They  also  reported  that  the 
current  system  for  dealing  with  fraud  and 
abuse  Is  "ineffective." 

And  while  few  projeeta  have  adequate 
checks  on  tenant  eliglbUlty,  some  develop- 
ers— or  their  related  management  firms — are 
getting  as  much  ss  $80,000  to  $90,000  in  gov- 
erament  "rent-up  fees'"  for  selecting  tenants 
for  projeeta  for  which  there  are  long  waiting 
lists. 

"Section  8  Is  the  only  program  that  really 
gives  you  enough  money  to  operate  with.' 
said  Albert  J.  Brien.  the  developer  and  on- 
site  manager  of  Arlington  Park  in  Lawrence. 
"But  ifa  far  too  expensive,  iheies  no  way  it 
can  survive." 

Arlington  Park  U  a  "mixed  bag."  as  Brlen 
describes  both  tenants  and  buildings.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  privately  developed  housing 
complexes  that  provides  unite  of  up  to  four 
bedrooms  for  low-  and  naoderate-lncocne 
families,  some  in  modem  townhouse  ar- 
rangements. 

"We  have  chUdren  of  aU  ages  here.  Some 
of  them  are  6;  some  of  them  are  70."  aald 
Daphne  Jones,  president  of  the  tenante'  aa- 
sodation. 

The  "market  rente,"  based  on  caste  and 
approved  by  federal  officials,  range  at  Arling- 
ton Park  from  $476  for  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment to  $687  for  the  four-bedroom  town- 
house.  Nearby  comparable  one  and  two-bed- 
room unite  rent  for  $330  to  $300  a  month  in 
Lawrence. 

No  one  in  Arlington  Park,  however,  ac- 
tuaUy  pays  tbe  market  rent. 

AU  residente  pay  only  up  to  36  percent  of 
their  incomes.  That  means,  accoixllng  to 
office  manager  Mary  Jane  Landry  the  average 
elderly  tenant  pays  about  $81  a  month.  Moat 
families  pay  from  $185  to  $340  a  month.  Tbe 
difference  between  the  amount  paid  by  ten- 
ante  and  the  market  rent  is  picked  up  by  tbe 
federal  government. 

The  GAO  found  tbat  those  so-called  "mar- 
ket rente"  were  in  many  cases  as  much  as 
110  percent  of  the  actual  fair  market  rente 
found  in  comparable  private  apartmente  in 
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tlM  MMt.  and  thaX  (tovclopan  IntanUoaAlly 
^HHr*  ■ueb  uiMnltlM  m  air  eoodiuonlng, 
tmnls  oonrtt,  ■wliamlxif  pooU  and  parquat 
floofa,  not  muMfllT  for  tba  canT«nl«nc«  of 
Wn^nta  but  In  orlar  to  ln::r«aM  their  own 
dnAU  tbraoch  hlcbar  cabatdlaad  ranta. 

"Tbava  >a  luat  jtlaln  mora  monay  in  Section 
8."  MM  Bobart  UcKay  of  Cltlaana  Houalng 
and  Planning  Aaaoclation.  "It  U  tba  most 
Mnannia  of  progiama  and.  thaiafora.  guaran- 
taaa  tba  aolvancy  of  tba  davalopar.  Tnay  can 
kav  ralatac  tba  ranta  and  tba  cycle  bacomea 
ulnaai  It  kaapa  tba  monay  moving  toward 
mof*  aabaldlaad  uniu." 

ArUngton  Park — a  lao-iinlt  complex — was 
f«««^.»H  vitb  a  low-lntaraat  SecUon  8  loan 
of  M^mllUon. 

Bat  wban  tba  coat  of  tba  40-year  mortgage 
and  anbildlaa  U  combined.  Brlen  said,  "tbls 
will  ooat  tba  government  930  mUUon  before 
It's  all  OTar." 

-Thla  project  coat  more  than  836.000  a 
unit,"  Brian  added.  "If  I  were  to  buUd  it 
prlvauiy  aaroaa  tba  street  I  could  build  It 
for  •IS.OOO  a  unit." 

Iltat  iltaatlon  baa  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
tba  OAO.  wblcb  In  lu  draft  report  assailed 
tba  blgb  par-unit  coats  of  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  Ita  aatlmatea.  each  single-family 
unit  wlU  coat  taxpayers  from  •161.000  to 
gMS.000  In  construction,  interest  and  rent 
subaldy  coots  over  its  30  to  40-year  lifetime. 
Brian  estimated  that  government  red  tape 
akma  adds  10  percent  to  the  coat  of  con- 
structing a  Section  8  project. 

"Tou  wait  for  funds  and  someUmes  you 
can  only  hold  these  people  together  for  three 
hours  In  an  oAce  somewhere  to  close  the 
daal."  ha  aatd.  "We  set  up  a  closing  in  1975. 
Tban  Nixon  pulled  his  moratorium  and  we 
bad  to  start  aU  over  again." 

tbom  offering  profeaslonal  servlcea — arcbl- 
taeta  and  aoglneera — often  charge  four  to 
flva  tlmaa  tba  going  rata  for  their  work,  Brlen 
mlA.  bacauae  they  know  that  only  one  in 
four  iHOjacU  wlU  ever  be  built. 

MHPA  statistics  show  even  worse  odds. 
Tbay  say  of  1.000  appUcatlons  filed,  only  300 
davalopmanU  have  been  approved  in  the  last 
10  yaara. 

Brian  Is  one  of  the  few  develc^>ers  who 
boUda  large-unit  family  housing. 

"Moat  go  for  the  few  the  easy  stuff — elderly 
bonaing."  be  explained. 

Tba  graateat  need  according  to  McKay,  Is 
for  family  houalng.  particularly  those  with 
anoogb  bedrooma  to  accommodate  three, 
four-  and  five-person  familiea. 

"MHFA  and  HUD  are  not  meeting  that 
awat  dramaUc  need."  UcKay  said. 

In  197B  akma.  UBPA  approved  proJecU  of- 
fering 2JBM  unita  of  new  houalng  for  the 
elderly,  compared  to  about  388  unita  of  fam- 
ily booing. 

At  Marrlmack  Placa.  a  three-building  high- 
rlaa  complex  near  downtown  Lowell,  elderly 
And  familiea  co-exist  amid  landscaped  court- 
yarda  and  park  benchea. 

"^V*  a  nice  place."  said  Ernest  Botile.  a 
tenant  for  the  past  three  years.  "It's  pretty 
wan  kept.  And  every  time  someone  goes  out 
tbay  paint  and  fix  it  up." 

But  alderty  tananta  aspadaUy  rarely  give 
iq>  a  coratad  apartment  there. 

•-niay*ra  all  full."  Boule  said.  "Usually  the 
only  tlBM  one  la  vacant  la  if  someone  dlee." 

(Pram  tba  Boaton  Herald  American.  June  26, 
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l^iawiia  or  thi  Oovxanoa  Thbivb  oh 

Huuauis  Puma 
(By  SbaDy  Coben  and  Oreg  O'Brien) 
It  waa.  aald  a  former  state  housing  offlclal, 
Uka  "a  Mg  cookie  Jar  with  money  In  It  for 
d   the   King   edmlnlstra- 


Tba  oookla  Jar  la  tba  IfaaHCbuaetta  Houa- 
lag  Plnanoe  Agency  and  it's  brimming  with 
patronaga  Jobs  and  lucrative  federally - 
Wnanrad  booalng  t«ro)acta. 


Tba  ICHPA,  which  channala  federal  and 
sUU  low  intareat  loans  to  private  houalng 
developers.  U  one  of  the  chief  sourcea  of 
houalng  for  low  and  moderate  income  people 
in  the  state. 

It  is  also  a  rouree  of  rewarda  for  admlnls- 
traUon  faithful,  say  a  number  of  past  and 
preaent  agency  staflers  and  board  members 
Interviewed  by  the  Herald  American. 

"I  saw  the  agency  headed  toward  Influence 
peddling."  the  fonnar  offlclal  continued.  "It 
was  a  businaas  turned  political." 

The  man  put  In  charge  of  that  business 
by  Oov.  Idvrard  J.  King  U  AdmlnlatraUon 
and  Finance  Secretary  Xd«ard  T.  Hanley, 
one  of  King's  closest  aaaodatas  dating  back 
to  their  days  together  at  the  BlaaaachusetU 
Port  Authority. 

Hanley  is  an  ex-offldo  member  of  the 
reven-member  MHPA  board,  but,  according 
to  agency  sourcea,  the  secretary  effectively 
r\ins  the  MHPA  from  his  State  House  offlce. 

Among  the  changes  smce  the  King  admln- 
iitratlon  took  offlce: 

Staff  turnover  hat  soared  to  36  percent  In 
the  past  year,  including  the  loss  of  five  de- 
partment heads  and  two  board  members. 
That  compares  with  a  6  percent  turnover 
rate  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  the 
Dukakis  administration. 

There  has  been  a  major  and  unexpected 
change  In  the  agency's  bond  underwriters,  a 
move  that  stands  to  benefit  the  brother  of 
Sen.  Arthur  J.  Lewis,  D-Boaton.  a  King 
loyalist. 

All  but  six  of  the  38  projects  designated 
by  MHPA  In  the  past  18  months  included 
partners  or  developers  who  had  contributed 
to  King's  campaign  fund.  In  one  eucccsful 
project  King  confidant  D.  Richard  Thlssei\ 
has  an  Interest. 

The  King  administration  intervened  In  the 
case  of  Weston  Associates,  a  politically  well 
connected  developer,  who  ran  Into  financial 
problems  on  three  projects. 

The  admmistratlon  atten^ted  to  force 
patronage  appointments  on  the  agency.  In- 
cluding Anthony  Pagllarulo.  brother-in-law 
of  King  campaign  manager  Pa\U  May.  to  a 
high-paying  Job  at  the  MHFA.  When  some 
overtures  were  stymied,  the  board  created  a 
new  •42,800-a-year  position  to  bypass  a  key 
Diikakls-era  holdover. 

"That  fine  line  between  what  is  appropri- 
ate and  what  Is  questionable  became 
blurred."  said  one  former  MHPA  offlclal. 

"It  was  smashed."  said  another  top  official. 

Staffers  responded  by  leaving  the  agency 
In  drovea. 

"I  Mw  the  agency  on  a  slide,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  compromise  myaelf,"  said  one  for- 
mer offlclal.  "That's  why  I  left." 

Lateat  to  exist  was  Executive  Director 
John  Eller,  an  ordained  minister  who 
acquired  a  hefty  doee  of  political  savvy  d\ir- 
ing  an  earlier  stint  as  research  director  to 
tba  House  Speaker's  offlce.  He  expressed 
"deep  concern  for  the  future  of  the  agency" 
when  he  realgned  earlier  thia  month. 

The  if'"e  administration's  take-over  be- 
gan with  the  appointment  last  October  of 
former  Maiden  Mayor  Walter  J.  Kelllber.  a 
$750  King  contributor,  aa  chairman  of  the 
MHPA  board. 

Kelllher  soon  brought  in  former  Maiden 
Badavalopmant  Authority  administrator 
John  J.  Blake  Jr.  to  a  nawly  created  843.500- 
a.jear  Job,  a  move  that  further  undercut 
■liar's  authority,  according  to  agency 
sourcaa. 

Hanley  raapanded  by  defending  Blake  aa 
"very  knowledgable  in  the  field"  and  KaUlber 
aa  "one  of  the  leading  autboritlaa  in  public 
housing  on  tlM  East  Coast." 

Farmer  board  member  Edward  T*shman,  a 
Dukakia  appointee  who  realgned  in  frustra- 
tion last  December  over  tba  direction  the 
agency  had  taken,  charged  at  the  time  that 
tba  Blake  Job  waa  not  naadad  and  called 


KaUlbar  "a  Ugbtwalgbt"  In  tbat  lattar  of 
raalgnatlon. 

T.f^^w.«w  unaalarlad  Blot  on  tba  board, 
along  wltb  that  of  Halaa  Hamilton  at 
Bprlngflald.  aT>«t»"««'  Dukakia  appointee  wbo 
raaignad.  went  vacant  for  nearly  six  mootbs 
until  tba  appointment  laat  May  of  Brookllna 
real  eeUta  appraiser  Barnard  Singer  and 
WlUiam  Daarman,  aMistant  dlraotor  of  tba 
Springfield  Housing  Authority. 

Hanley  said  of  Singer.  "He  has  been  prom- 
inent In  the  real  eaUte  bualnasa  in  the 
area  for  40  yaara.  ...  I  oonaldar  blm  ona  of 
the  best." 

Singer  also  contributed  8'K>0  to  the  King 
campaign,  starting  as  early  as  November  of 
1977. 

Aakad  why  under  bis  stewardahip  tba 
agency's  staff  turnover  bad  reached  36  per- 
cent, KeUlber  said.  "Tbete'a  a  simple  answer 
for  that.  The  agency  U  a  training  ground  for 
people  who  are  In  a  relaUvely  new  discipline. 
Everyone  who  has  left  has  gone  to  work  for  a 
developer  for  a  considerable  Increase  in 
salary." 

Ex -officials,  however,  point  to  the  steady 
politidaatlon  of  the  agency  and  to  Hanley's 
Interference  In  lU  hiring  poUdea. 

"I  certainly  have  participated  in  the  hiring 
poUdea."  Hanley  said.  "That's  my  Job.  I 
would  not  be  fuUUllng  my  obligation  if  I 
didn't.  But  In  no  sense  U  that  interference." 
Hanley's  predecessor,  Dukakia  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  Secretary  John  Buckley, 
said  be  was  not  Involved  In  the  agency's  day- 
to-day  operations  and  usually  didnt  even 
attend  Its  monthly  board  meetings. 

"We  let  the  profeaslonala  nm  that 
agency — Ed  Ijashman  and  John  Eller."  he 
added,  noting,  however,  that  the  structure 
of  the  agency  did  lend  itself  to  poUUcal 
pressures. 

EUer's  predecessor.  William  White,  said  he. 
too.  bad  total  responsibility  for  the  agency's 
hiring  policies.  "An  executive  has  to  have  the 
re  3  )on»lblUty,"  White  said.  "A  board  should 
be  a  policy-making  body.  If  they  don't  have 
enough  confidence  In  the  director,  then  they 
should  get  rid  of  him." 

Aa  for  the  propoeed  appointment  of 
Pagllarulo.  an  aaalatant  finance  director  of 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority.  Hanley  said. 
"I  refer  many  pec^le  for  Joba.  Whether  tbay 
got  the  Job  waa  based  on  competence  and 
ability.  Anyone  I  thought  was  qualified.  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  recommend." 

That  appointment  waa  rejected  by  Eller.  as 
were  at  least  two  other  Hanley-sponsored 
candidatea  for  analyat  poaltlons.  An  agency 
offlclal  said  that  ona  of  the  candidatea  was 
discarded  after  a  former  employer  described 
the  candlate  as  "dishonest  and  mentally  un- 
suble." 

Hanley  alao  denies  intarferlng  in  the  caae 
of  West<Hi  Associates,  a  developer  of  five 
MHFA-financed  projects,  three  of  which  had 
arrearagea  totalling  approximately  $400,000. 
The  firm  is  headed  by  Paul  Donahue,  a  po- 
UUcally  influential  developer  with  long  tlea 
to  the  King  administration.  Oerard  Doberty, 
one  of  the  sUteis  moat  succesaful  developera 
and  a  confidant  of  the  Kennedy  family,  la 
also  a  principal  In  the  firm. 

MHPA  aourcea  said  that  while  Hanley 
wanted  the  agency  to  crack  down  on  all  de- 
velopers who  were  not  making  paymenta  on 
time,  he  Intervened  in  Donahue's  case.  After 
Donahue  personally  protested  to  adminletra- 
tion  offldais.  Hanley  affeettvely  deUyed 
agency  action  againat  Donahue  and  ordered 
all  matters  related  to  the  firm  to  go  through 
his  offlce. 

"AU  I  ever  did  waa  recommend  that  he 
(Donahue)  be  given  a  hearing,  and  he  was," 
Hanley  said.  "It  waa  dadded  by  tba  full 
board  to  give  him  a  full  hearing." 

But  the  big  money  to  be  made  through  the 
MHPA  U  In  the  pro»e?ts  the  board  approves. 
"Developers  knew  the  King  administration 
would  be  easier  to  deal  with  than  the  Duka- 
kis •dmlniatratian."  aald  a  formar  official. 
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"Tba  devalopara  are  daal  oclantad  and  tbay 
■hiftad  from  tba  Dukaaia  admlnlatratlon  to 
tba  King  admlnlatratlon  wltb  aaaa  and  op- 
Umlsm."  Davek^MTB  bad  ooatslbutad  tbou- 
nnda  of  doUan  to  tba  King  campaign 

Amoog  the  projacta  appraw^i  In  1979  waa 
the  l8S-unit,  M-02  million  Hamanway  Apart- 
manta  in  Boston.  Prlndpala  In  that  firm.  In- 
cluding one  of  Klng^  closait  manda,  former 
daaign  firm  bead  Dick  Thlasan.  oontilbutad 
at  leaat  83.176  to  tba  King  campaign 

Three  partnara  in  State  Straat  Develop- 
mant,  which  won  one  project  and  baa  two  In 
the  MHPA  plptfine,  each  donated  $1,000.  tba 
legal  limit. 

Two  partnen  In  the  Beacon  Campanlaa, 
which  won  three  projacta  In  tba  laat  18 
months  and  baa  three  mora  In  the  MHPA 
pipeline,  were  also  $1,000  contributors. 

Developer  Arthur  Winn  and  bis  wife  each 
contributed  $1,000.  Winn's  firm  won  two 
projects  In  the  last  18  months. 

Other  $1,000  contributors  Induda  deral- 
opera  Doherty,  Edward  J.  MeCormack,  Jr.,  a 
former  attorney  general;  Edward  Plab  and 
Oeorge  Macomber. 

aOMD  UmUT  CHAITOB) 

It  waa  June  8  when  the  King  administra- 
tion shocked  the  state's  flnandal  commu- 
nity. "We've  changed  our  lineup,"  Admin- 
istration and  Finance  Secretary  Edward  T. 
Hanley  announced  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetta  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

For  two  years  the  MHPA's  ade  senior  man- 
aging underwriter  waa  Ooldman  Sach  &  Co., 
with  35  percent  of  the  agency's  bond  writing 
business.  But  the  new  lineup  left  Ooldman 
Sache  wltb  a  30  percent  share.  Dean  Witter 
Beynolds  was  for  the  first  time  brought  In 
ss  "co-senior  manager"  and  given  20  percent 
of  the  MHPA's  bonds  to  sell,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston's  share  waa  cut. 

A  number  of  sources  both  within  tbe  In- 
veatment  community  and  within  MHPA  it- 
self say  the  reason  for  the  change  waa  politi- 
cal. Sen.  Arthor  Lewis.  D-Boaton,  la  a  key 
King  supporter  In  the  state  Senate.  His 
brother.  John  Lewis,  is  a  vice  prealdent  at 
Dean  Witter. 

Bizzo  Qxrrrs  Job  Aa  CAXTxa  Ptmo-Raiaxa 
(By  Oreg  O'Brien) 

Andover  businessman  Nlcbolaa  A.  Blaao  Jr.. 
has  resigned  as  deputy  national  fimd-ralslng 
director  for  the  Carter-Mondale  campaign,  a 
White  House  qjokesman  said  yesterday. 

Rlaao.  chief  fund-raiser  for  Sen.  Paul 
Ttongas  since  1974.  was  named  assistant 
treastirer  of  tbe  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee prior  to  Joining  tbe  Carter  campaign. 
Rlzzo.  who  owns  an  auto  parte  buainesa,  waa 
not  available  for  comment. 

Last  month,  the  Herald  American  reported 
that  Rlzzo  arranged  private  meetlnfs  be- 
tween local  developers,  who  had  contributed 
to  the  Carter  campaign,  and  Assistant  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Secretary  Lavirrence  Slmona. 

The  developers  were  sube^ouently  success- 
ful In  winning  federally  subsidized  SecUon  8 
housing  contracts,  worth  mllllona. 

In  fact,  all  Section  8  developera  In  the  state 
who  contributed  to  Carter  either  won  new 
projects  or  had  propoeala  tentatively  ap- 
proved. 

Records  show  that  about  70  percent  of  Car- 
ter's Maasachusetts  contributions  came  from 
these  developers.  The  Sactlon  8  proeram.  ad- 
mlnlatered  by  HUD.  provides  rent  subsidiea 
for  low  and  moderate  Income  people.  The 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  tbe 
state's  chief  conduit  for  dlaburslng  the  sub- 
•Idlea.  finances  construction  of  the  projects 
with  low  Interest  mortgage  ratea. 

Last  year  alone  MaasacbuaetU  reoalved 
$73  million  In  federal  Sectton  8  housing 
funds — the  largest  allocation  in  the  nation. 

'"The  fund  latslnK  la  aU  don»."  said  the 
White  Houae  anokeaman.  "Re  (Rlzzo)  haa 
served  us  well.  Bla  work  baa  been  completed." 


Tba  apokaaman  said  Blaao'a  "*^r*'C" 
dutlaa  ended  laat  month,  but  denl  -1  bis  de- 
parture waa  baatened  by  the  ne»s  reports. 

HouBif  o  DcvxLOPsaa  Puni  a  Pot  or  Oau> 
(By  Bruce  De^lva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 

PBOVUS1IC2. — One  of  the  fasteat  ways  to 
get  rich  in  America  today  Is  to  build  gov- 
emment-BUbeldlzed  bousing  for  the  poor. 

The  Section  8  federal  rent-subsidy  i>ro- 
gram  helps  the  poor  by  allowing  them  to  live 
in  new  or  thoroughly  rehabilitated  apart- 
ment buildings  wtuie  paying  no  mere  than 
25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent.  Tbe 
federal  government  pays  tbe  landlords  the 
rest  on  behalf  of  the  low-income  families 
and  poor  old  people. 

But  tboee  who  benefit  most  from  tbe  flve- 
year-old  Section  8  program  are  the  real- 
estate  developers  wbo  legally  earn  large 
proflta  by  constructing  new  apartment 
buildings  or  rebuilding  old  ones  under  its 
rules. 

A  public  agency  loans  the  developers 
nearly  all  of  the  money  they  need  to  build 
multimillion-dollar  apartment  complexea. 
Tbe  developers  have  to  put  up  little  or  no 
money  of  their  own. 

llien.  through  the  subsidized  rents,  tbe 
federal  government  gives  the  developers 
most  of  the  money  they  need  to  pay  back 
the  loans.  And  when  the  25-year-old  loans 
are  paid  off,  the  developers  will  own  tbe 
multlmlUlon-doUar  buildings  free  and  dear. 

But  developers  don't  have  to  wait  that 
long  to  make  money. 

They  make  most  of  their  profits  in  the 
flrst  few  years  of  their  projects  by  selling 
small  shares  In  them  to  the  wealthy,  who 
use  their  shares  to  shelter  their  incomes 
and  save  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  fed- 
eral and  state  income  taxea. 

Estimates  supplied  by  Investment  brokers 
Indicate  that  in  Rhode  Island  alone,  devel- 
opers will  m&ke  at  least  $25  million  Just 
from  the  sale  of  tax  shelters  in  the  60  Sec- 
tion 8  projects  that  have  been  built  or  are 
under  construction  in  the  state. 

Since  the  projects  receive  virtually  100 
percent  financing  through  the  government, 
tbe  developers  as  a  rule  don't  need  any  of 
this  money  to  build  the  projects.  It  goes 
directly  into  their  pockets. 

Tbe  developers  gJso  make  money  buying 
and  selling  the  land  on  which  their  projects 
are  built  and  earn  still  more  money  manag- 
ing the  project. 

"It's  a  gold  mine."  one  developer  who  baa 
built  under  the  program  said. 

"To  lose  money  on  a  Section  8  project, 
you'd  have  to  be  a  totally  Inept  individ- 
ual," said  James  A.  Ol^eary.  a  reta-estate 
lawyer  who  puts  Section  8  deals  together  for 
two  of  the  state's  bl?gest  development  com- 
plained Ferland  Corp.  and  Kelly  A;  Plcorna 
Inc. 

Even  Wallace  St.  Angelo,  a  loan  specialist 
in  the  Providence  Service  Offlce  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HXTD) ,  acknowledged  that  a  developer 
"la  much  richer  after  he's  done  one  Job." 
HUD  provides  the  rent  subaldles  for  tbe 
program. 

While  Section  8  la  lucrative  for  developers, 
it  costs  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrations  : 

The  government-subsidized  rents  allowed 
by  HUD  for  modest  two-bedroom  apartments 
built  in  Rhode  Island  under  the  program 
often  run  o^er  $500  a  month — more  than 
some  Rhode  Tslanders  nay  for  apartments  in 
luxury  complexes.  In  Marvin  Oardens.  a  Sec- 
tion 8  project  being  built  In  OlneyvlUe.  for 
example,  the  rent  approved  by  HUD  for  a 
two-ttedroom  apartment  overlooking  the 
Roberta  Expressway  is  $636  a  month.  By 
oompartaoo,  the  rent  is  $401  a  month  for  a 
twD-bedroom  M>artment  in  Warwick's  Roval 
Crest  Brtatee,   a   modem  luxury  oomples 


with  a  swimming  pool,  tfnna.  gymnaaium 
and  courta  for  i*""'»j  "'"""till  aud  r«c«tuet- 


Subsldlaed  rente  HUD  allowa  under  tba 
federal  program  in  o>.aet  p^ru  ul  the  country 
are  even  higher,  up  to  *Sd6  in  hew  York  City, 
$738  In  Austin.  Tex..  $033  in  Lo3  Angeles  and 
•o92  in  Peoria,  Ul..  for  two-oeorooui  apart- 
ment. 

UUD  doesn't  subsidize  rents  Just  for  oc- 
cuplea  apartments.  ±1  also  pa^^s  de. elopers  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  rent  on  empty  apart- 
menta  for  as  long  as  two  months,  and  a  lesser 
percentage  for  another  10  months.  For  ex- 
ample, federal  records  show  that  since  last 
May  the  government  has  paid  $16,063  to  the 
developera  of  Provlaence's  Lockwood  Plaza  as 
rent  subsidies  for  25  empty  apartments. 

Supporting  Jui>t  one  tenant  in  one  newly 
constructed  or  renovated  apartment  will  cost 
tbe  federal  government  up  to  $343,000  over 
tbe  next  30  years,  according  to  a  recent  study 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Offlce. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  Section  8  apart- 
ments— 330.000  of  them  either  completed  or 
under  construction  in  the  United  States.  If 
not  a  single  addlUonal  Section  8  project  is 
built  after  thia  year,  HUD  still  will  be  twund 
by  law  to  spend  $231  billion  In  rent  subsidies 
over  the  next  30  years  to  support  the  pro- 
gram, according  to  a  report  prepared  earlier 
this  year  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. That  Is  enough  cash,  if  spent  all  at 
once,  to  build  4.6  million  $50,000  bouses — 
enough  to  provide  a  new  bouse  for  every  fam- 
ily in  New  England. 

In  Rhode  Island  a  family  of  fotu-  with  an 
annual  income  of  $14,000  and  a  single  person 
with  an  income  of  $9,800  are  considered  poor 
enough  to  live  In  the  subsidized  apartments, 
according  to  HUD  rules. 

But,  said  one  Rhode  Island  developer,  "The 
most  important  thing  to  remember  about 
this  program  is  that  It  Is  not  about  providing 
housing  for  poor  people.  It  is  about  making 
money." 

The  key  to  making  any  apartment  project  a 
succesa.  developers  said,  is  finding  tenants 
wbo  can  pay  rents  high  enough  to  support 
the  project's  operating  and  mortgage  ex- 
penses. In  ccKiventlonal  apartment  buildings, 
whose  tenants  receive  no  rent  subsidiea  from 
the  government,  tbe  rent  is  limited  by  what 
the  tenants  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  a  Section  8  project,  the  only  limit  on 
tbe  rent  ia  what  tbe  government  is  willing 
to  pay. 

HUD  detomines  what  it  is  willing  to  pay 
through  a  complicated  "fair  market  rent" 
formula  that  is  supposed  to  reflect  rents  paid 
by  everyday  people  in  average  non-subsiidized 
apartment  buildings,  aocordinp  to  Jamea 
Wallace,  an  economist  in  HUD's  Boston  area 
offlce. 

However,  developers  and  even  some  HUD 
offldais  admitted  there  Is  considerable  doubt 
about  tbe  validity  of  the  formula. 

Even  Wallace  conceded  that  so  many  fac- 
tors besides  rents  paid  in  the  community  are 
used  to  determine  HUD  fair-market  rents 
that  the  procev  boils  down  to  "a  bouse  of 
cards  type  ttilng." 

Another  HUD  offldal.  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  the  formula  can  be  used  to  Jus- 
tify any  rent  figure  that  is  needed  to  make 
a  pro'ect  profitable  enough  to  get  a  developer 
to  build  it. 

Developers  said  rents  in  Section  8  projecta 
in  Rhode  Island  are  about  25  percent  hl|>1>er 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  projects 
could  have  been  bulH  entirely. 

The  rules  for  building  a  Section  8  project 
varv  from  state  to  state,  ^n  some  states  HUD 
itself  choowe  tbe  Section  8  developera 
through  a  lengthy  and  cumbersonoe  competi- 
tive process  that  takes  into  consideration 
communltv  needs,  project  costs  and  tl>e  de- 
sirability of  proposed  sites. 

Tn  Rhode  Island.  Mavachuaetts  and  many 
other  statea  however.  HUD  has  elven  tbe  re- 
gponalbUlty  to  state  bousing  agendea.  which 
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I  tor  meratlT*  Saetlan  8  pro]- 
•et>  vtthodt  Mty  foniMl  oooiiMtttlTe  r«Tlew. 
In  Bbod*  laUnd.  UmU  acancT  U  tb«  Rhode 
■oiMiiic  and  liortfac*  Inance  CXupo- 
(BnDiFC).    a    Mml-pubUc    agency 
la  1979  b7  an  act  of  the  General 


■aefa  year,  aftar  HT7D  dadda*  how  many 
saw  mt  BttbakUaa  it  can  afford  for  each 
■tata.  It  taDa  RIHICFC  what  Rhode  Island's 
sbaravUl  ba. 

TIM  state  ataucy's  board  of  directors  ap- 
proTsa  pPD)aeU  from  a  backlog  of  appUca- 
tlona  that  have  bean  renewed  and  submitted 
to  tha  board  by  the  agency  staff. 

By  law,  tha  board  has  the  legal  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  the  selection  process.  In  practice, 
howaver.  most  of  the  responslbiuty  is  exer- 
daad  by  tha  agency's  staff,  beaded  by  Ralph 
A.  WA,  RUUtfV's  ezecutlTe  director. 

Tba  staff  preaants  to  the  board  of  directors 
only  thoaa  projects  that  it  thinks  should  be 
approvad.  according  to  board  members  and 
aganey  staff.  In  fact,  board  chsirman  Fred- 
erick C.  WUUamaon.  who  is  also  director  of 
the  state  I)q>artnient  of  Community  Affairs, 
said  he  cannot  recall  the  board  re'ecttng  any 
project  praaantad  to  It  by  the  staff. 

Iran  aftar  the  board  gives  its  approval, 
howwver,  projects  still  must  be  reviewed  by 
a  doaan  other  federal,  state  and  local  officials 
and  agendaa.  Including  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  the  Statewide  Planning  Pro- 
gram, and  local  building  inspectors.  A  project 
can  be  stalled  or  klUed  st  any  point  during 
that  approval  process. 

Once  a  project  has  full  approval,  RIHMFC 
sella  tax-aiampt  bonds  to  get  money  to  loan 
to  tha  developers  to  build  the  projects.  After 
the  projects  are  built,  the  developers  begin 
raoalTlng  monthly  rent  subsidies  from  muIj. 
They  use  that  money  and  rents  collected 
from  tenants  to  pay  back  their  government 


Rhode  Island  developers  have  been  fast 
to  catch  on  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Since  the  program  began  In  1975,  the  state 
housing  agency,  RIHMFC,  has  given  out 
more  than  9136  million  In  loans  to  finance 
construction  of  49  Section  8  projects.  An- 
other 14  projects  selected  by  the  state  agency 
were  flnanc^irt  through  federal  mortgage  pro- 


In  aU.  these  90  projects  have  a  total  of 
mote  than  9,900  ^>artments.  Construction 
on  another  900  apartments  Is  expected  to 
begin  this  year  In  projects  that  are  cur- 
rently In  the  final  stages  of  federal  and  state 
approTsi. 

HDD  nfflcials  said  that  they  consider  RIH- 
MFC one  of  the  top  three  state  horislng  agen- 
cies In  tha  nation  because  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  Rhode  Island  agency  processes 
Section  9  applications  and  gets  projects  built. 

HUD  oOclals  said  It  U  because  of  the 
agency's  ablUty  to  produce  tbat  the  federal 
govammant  baa  given  Rhode  Island  about 
1.9  paroant  of  the  Section  9  apartments  fl- 
nanrart  under  the  national  program  even 
thoogb  the  state  has  only  about  0.4  percent 
of  tlM  nation's  population. 

Altboogb  HUD  la  technically  responsible 
for  nwsaaliig  tha  operation  of  the  Section  9 
program.  HUD  oOdals  In  Providence  and 
Boaton  know  little  about  how  the  program 
actually  works  In  Rhode  Island  beyond  the 
production  flgnxaa  supplied  to  them  by  RIH 
MFC. 

For  aiampla,  whan  asked  for  a  basic  piece 
of  Information—*  list  of  the  state's  SecUon 
9  piojaeta  and  the  names  of  the  developers 
boUdlng  tbem — Providence  HUD  olBdals  had 
to  devaiop  the  Ust  from  scratch,  using  dorens 
of  applications,  mortgage-doalng  documenta 
and  other  records  scattarsd  throughout  the 


It  took  Sugenlo  Corslnl.  until  recently  act- 
ing dlraetor  of  the  HUD  Providence  Service 
Oflea,  foor  montha  to  produce  the  list.  When 
It  WBB  wnplatad.  it  fwntalnad  many  major 


errors.  "Wall,"  Oonlnl  said.  "If  you  want  an 
aocurata  list,  it  will  taks  a  UtUe  longer." 

The  Providence  HUD  office  finally  prepared 
a  working  chart  listing  the  Section  9  projects 
In  Rhode  Island  and  their  status  when  re- 
porters again  requested  that  information 
aftar  Oaslmir  Kolaskl  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Providence  office. 

Tba  Idea  behind  the  Section  9  rent-aub- 
sldy  program  datea  back  to  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1837.  However,  Congress  did 
not  set  aside  money  for  ttae  program  until 
1974,  when  earlier  federal  prograou  to  house 
the  poor  began  to  fall. 

In  the  late  l9S0s  and  the  lOflOe,  the  main 
approach  bad  been  to  provide  developers  with 
low-Interest,  government-subsidized  mort- 
gages so  that  they  could  build  cheaply  and 
charge  lower  rents.  Under  some  programs, 
the  government  also  provided  direct  rent 
subsidies  to  a  limited  number,  perhaps  10 
percent,  of  the  tenants  In  a  project. 

But  when  Inflation  began  pushing  up 
fuel  prices  and  other  costs  of  operating 
apartment  buildings,  many  project  managers 
found  It  hard  to  pay  their  bills.  Tht  higher 
coats  couldnt  be  passed  on  to  the  tenants 
because  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  higher 
rents. 

The  Section  9  program  was  the  govern- 
ment's answer.  By  having  the  government 
pay  moat  of  the  rent  for  abnost  all  of  the 
tenants,  and  by  providing  for  automatic 
rent  increases  as  fuel  prices  and  other  costs 
Increase,  the  program  insures  that  the  proj- 
ect owners  will  always  have  enough  money 
to  cover  operating  expenses  and  to  meet 
their  mortgage  payments. 

HUD  has  used  the  new  Section  8  program 
as  a  means  of  l>alllng  out  faltering  projects 
biillt  under  older  programs  by  providing  the 
rent  subsidies  to  tenants  living  In  them.  In 
Rhode  Island  alone,  HUD  Is  now  helping  pay 
rent  for  people  who  live  in  MO  apartments 
In  36  housing  projects  built  under  the  old 
programs. 

But  moat  of  the  Rhode  Island  apartments 
with  Section  9  rent  subsldlss  were  built 
specifically  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Tn  fact,  except  for  liixury  apartntents,  few 
apartment  buildings  that  are  not  subsidized 
under  Section  9  have  been  built  In  Rhode 
Island  In  the  last  three  years. 

Major  developers  and  builders.  Including 
Roland  O.  Ferland,  president  ot  Ferland 
Corp.  of  Pawtucket,  and  John  L.  Marshall, 
prealdent  of  Marshall  Contractors  Inc.  of 
Bast  Providence,  said  mortgage  interest  rates 
and  ctmstructlon  costs  are  so  high  that  they 
can't  make  money  building  non-subsldlsed 
apartntents  for  low-  or  even  for  moderate- 
Income  people.  Ferland  said  the  Section  8 
Program  accounte  for  about  73  percent  of 
the  apartment  development  his  firm  Is  In- 
volved In  this  year. 

At  HOMAR  Inc..  a  MarshaU  subsidiary 
which  speclallaea  In  garden-style  apart- 
ments. "Section  8  Is  the  key.  (HCHAAR)  does 
Uttle  else,"  lald  MarshaU.  "Without  Section 
8,  you  could  put  the  key  In  the  door  and 
close  It  up." 

But  the  program  does  more  than  Just  al- 
low builders  and  developers  to  stay  In  btisl- 
neas.  It  allows  them  to  build  multlmllllon- 
doUar  apartment  complexes,  which  they  will 
own  after  35  years,  almost  always  without 
Investing  much  of  their  own  money  and  al- 
most always  without  risk. 

It  also  provides  proflta  for  a  small  group 
of  lawyers  and  former  government  officials 
who  have  learned  to  fill  out  Section  8  forms 
and  guide  Rhode  Island  developers'  applica- 
tions through  the  state  and  federal  bureau- 
cracies. 

Those  consultanto  are  generally  paid  a 
fee  of  I  percent  of  the  project  cost.  On  a  94 
million  deal,  the  fee  amounts  to  940M0. 

Ol/sary,  the  attorney  for  Kelly  h  Plceme 
Inc.  and  Ferland  Corp.,  called  tha  I  percent 
faa  "a  rlpoff."  He  said  ha  charges  a  set  fee. 


A  skillful  consultant  ean  usually  make 
sura  that  ths  developer's  dsal  remains  "com- 
pletely cash-free"  up  to  80  days  before  the 
signing  of  the  mortgaga  papers,  said  Oliaary. 

In  fact.  Bsveral  oonaultanta  and  develop- 
ers said,  sometlmaa  a  davalopar  wont  have 
to  spend  any  of  his  own  money  at  all. 

In  seeking  i4>provaI  for  a  project,  a  de- 
veloper must  provide  RIHMFC.  the  state 
housing  sgency,  with  arehltactural  Una 
drawings  and  be  In  control  of  the  land 
where  tha  project  Is  to  be  built. 

Howaver,  developers  said  moat  architec- 
tural firms  provide  the  line  drawings  on 
speculation  and  charge  a  fee  only  If  and 
when  the  project  la  approved.  As  for  the 
land,  If  the  developer  doesnt  already  own 
It  he  usually  gets  an  option  on  It  so  that  he 
doee  not  have  to  pay  If  the  project  faUs 
through. 

At  the  closing,  the  developer  receives  a 
mortgage  for  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
development,  usually  from  RIHMFC.  Tech- 
nically, that  means  he  has  to  put  up  10 
percent.  On  a  94  million  project,  that  Is 
•400.000. 

But  the  developer  really  doesnt  have  to 
come  up  with  that  much  money. 

In  return  for  their  willingness  to  build 
housing  for  poor  people,  the  government  al- 
lows the  developer  and  the  general  con- 
tractor of  the  project  a  profit  of  10  percent 
of  the  project  cost,  excluding  the  cost  of  the 
land  and  certain  fees. 

This  profit  Is  "a  non-cash  Item.  It's  a  non- 
existent Item."  OliCary  said. 

But  the  developer  can  still  use  this  paper 
profit  to  cover  the  bulk  of  his  down  payment. 

Robert  R.  Oaudreau.  whoee  Investment 
firm,  Oaudreau  &  Co.  Inc..  has  handled  tax- 
shelter  sales  for  40  percent  of  the  Section  9 
projects  In  Rhode  Island,  called  the  use  of 
this  paper  profit  as  a  down  payment  "a  crasy 
mechanical  formula." 

But  because  of  It,  It  Is  rare  for  a  developer 
to  have  to  put  down  more  than  96.000  of  bis 
own  money  on  a  multlmllUon-doUar  deal, 
according  to  developers,  HUD  and  RIHMFC 
officials. 

Section  9  rules  also  allow  the  developer 
a  6  percent  return,  taken  from  rental  Income, 
on  this  largely  paper  10  percent  down  pay- 
ment. 

Sometimes  devel(q>ers  actually  get  paid 
money  at  the  mortgage  closings. 

That's  where  the  land  for  the  projects 
comes  In. 

Some  developers  Increase  tbelr  already  sub- 
stantial profite  by  selling  land  they  already 
own  to  new  partnerships  they  formed  to 
build  Section  9  projecte. 

In  effect,  they  sell  the  land  to  themselves 
at  a  blgher  price  than  they  originally  paid 
for  It.  The  developers  make  Immediate  profits 
of  9100.000  or  more  on  such  sales. 

The  new  partnerships,  however,  arent 
stuck  with  the  Inflated  costs.  The  govern- 
ment Is. 

The  incressed  land  coste  are  Included  In 
the  mortgages  which  the  partnerships  pay  off 
through  the  subsidized  rents. 

One  developer  who  benefited  from  this  wss 
Paul  F.  Llschlo  of  Cranston.  The  state  agency 
allowed  him  a  land  acqiUsltlon  cost  of  9150,- 
000  In  the  RIHMFC-backed  mortgage  for 
Heritage  Village,  a  lOO-apartment  project  on 
Devil's  Foot  Road  In  North  Kingstown.  The 
9160.000  was  for  about  nine  acree,  part  of  a 
30-acre  parcel  Llschlo  had  bought  for  %IZJ600 
In  1993. 

Limiting  the  profit  a  developer  can  make 
on  his  land  Is  the  purchase  price  the  state 
agency  Is  willing  to  Include  In  Ite  loan  to 
the  developer. 

RIHMFC  currently  allows  developers  land- 
purchase  coeta  of  91.800  for  each  apartment 
In  the  project.  Thus,  In  a  lOO-apartment 
project,  the  agency  wUl  allow  9180,000  tax 
the  land. 

When  asked  about  land  coste  allowed  by 
the  RIHMFC,  Executive  Director  Pari  con- 
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tended  that  the  91400  figure  la  only  a  maxi- 
mum. If  there  U  a  queatloa  about  tha  coat, 
the  agency  has  the  property  appraised.  Part 


However.  WUllam  a  WUklnaon.  tha  agen- 
cy's chief  development  oflloar,  William  B. 
Benford.  Jr.,  Ite  senior  construction  special- 
ist, and  sevet»l  developaia  aald  flaUy  that 
there  are  no  independent  appraisals. 

The  aganey  timply  allows  a  set  prtoe  for 
the  land,  whether  it  U  on  the  fashionable 
Bast  Side  overlooking  a  park  or  In  datarlorat- 
ing  South  Providence  overlooking  tha  Inter- 
state highway. 

A  devalcvar  can  also  make  a  subatantlal 
amount  of  money  managing  a  Section  8 

project.  ^    ^. . 

BIHMFC  allows  managamant  agenta  hired 
by  developer*  a  fee  of  7  percent  of  the 
month's  first  900,000  rental  Income  and  3  per- 
cent of  the  remainder.  Many  of  thaae  man- 
agement crmur"'—  Buoh  aa  Ferland  Carp's 
Housing  Management  Go.,  ar«  owned  out- 
right by  the  developers.  

In  a  lai-unlt  project  such  as  Olneyvllle's 
Marvin  Oardans,  where  total  monthly  rente 
are  expected  to  produce  9B04M6  In  Income, 
the  B"""«i  management  fee  would  be  more 
than  937,000. 

The  more  nnlte  firms  manage,  the  more 
money  they  can  make.  Some  companies, 
which  handle  aa  many  as  six  or  seven  proj- 
ects, can  expect  to  keep  as  much  as  70  per- 
cent of  their  fees  as  profit,  agente  said. 

Because  the  management  fees  are  a  per- 
centage of  the  rent  roll,  and  because  the  rent 
roll  is  a  reflection  of  the  total  coat  of  buUd- 
Ing  and  operating  the  projecte.  management 
companies  are  given  a  built-in  Incentive  for 
keeping  coste  as  high  as  possible. 

Meanwhile,  a  developer  can  make  more 
money  farther  down  the  road.  In  36  years, 
after  he  had  paid  off  his  government  mort- 
gage with  tha  subsidised  rente,  the  developer 
U  the  owner,  free  and  clear,  of  a  multlmll- 
Uon-doUar  building.  He  can  oontlnue  run- 
ning It  as  an  apartment  complex,  convert  It 
to  a  condominium  or  even  sell  It  at  an  huge 
profit,  although  In  this  case  some  deprecla- 
Uon  penalUes  wUl  be  Inqxiaed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

Despite  the  large  proflta  being  made  by 
developers,  the  quaUty  of  construction  varies 
widely. 

Sparrows  Point,  a  300-apartmant  complex 
for  the  elderty  set  on  a  wooded  site  In  War- 
wick, has  won  praise  for  Ite  ovmer,  Wolooho- 
Jlan  Realty  Corp..  and  may  win  an  architec- 
tural award  for  Ite  architect,  Robinson  Oreen 
Beretta  of  Providence. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  a 
60-apartment  family  project  In  the  Mount 
Hope  section  of  Providence,  tenante  and  dtl- 
een  groups  have  complained  for  two  years 
about  buckling  walls  and  floors,  falling  cell- 
ing tiles  and  other  oonatruction  defecte. 

Bio  Imcomxs  Fmo  Shki-isb  Umax  Huuauia 
PBOoaaic 

Almost  all  of  the  money  tbat  developers 
make  building  Section  8  subsidised  hotislng 
projecte  comes  from  selling  tax  shelters  to 
doctors,  lawyers  and  businessmen  who  use 
their  shelteiB  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  in 
taxea  every  year. 

For  example:  In  Rumford  Towers,  a  98.A- 
mllllon,  394-*partment  project  for  the  elderly 
In  East  Providence,  a  partnership  headed  by 
Roland  O.  Ferland  of  Ferland  Corp.  wUI  make 
a  profit  of  9761,000  over  five  years  by  selling 
tax  shelters. 

The  Section  9  project  alao  baneflte  profaa- 
slonals  earning  more  than  976.000  a  year  who 
Invest  to  cut  their  tax  paymente.  Over  16 
years.  In  most  cases,  a  doctor  or  lawyer  can 
double  his  money  In  tax  savings  alone. 

In  fact.  Section  9  apartment  complexes  are 
considered  ttie  best  tax  shaltan  In  the  United 
Statea  today  because  they  are  govemment- 
subsldlaed  and  involve  llttla  rUk.  according 


to  top  Inveatment  brokera  who  make  their 
living  by  advising  the  affltient  on  how  to 
avoid  heavy  taxation. 

Bobart  B.  Oaudreau,  whose  inveatment 
firm.  Oaudreau  *  Co.,  has  handled  tax-shelter 
salea  for  40  percent  of  the  Section  8  projecte 
In  Rhode  Island,  said  a  tax  shelter  in  the 
subaldlaed  housing  program  U  worth  30  to 
40  pnroant  more  than  a  comparable  shelter  In 
a  conventional  real-estate  deal. 

"What  It  amotmte  to,"  said  another  Provi- 
dence investment  banker,  "is  govemment- 
BUbsidlaad  tax  avoidance." 

rat  example,  a  doctor  In  the  00  percent  tax 
bracket  who  inveated  963XXX)  in  a  project 
could  be  expected  to  save  as  much  as  9100.000 
in  taxea  over  16  years,  lltat  figure  doesn't 
count  the  additional  money  he  could  make 
over  the  years  by  re-lnvestlng  the  money  that 
otbarwiaa  would  have  been  paid  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  taxes.  In  some  cases,  that  addi- 
tional money  amounte  to  four  or  five  times 
the  original  Investment. 

Whan  a  high-Income  person  pute  money 
into  a  Section  8  project  as  a  tax  shelter.  It's 
not  like  '»»«'f<"g  a  normal  Investment.  He 
doiMnt  expect  a  dividend.  He  doesn't  even 
expect  to  get  his  Investment  back.  It's  as  If 
ba  ware  "»*""£  a  gift  to  the  project  develop- 


Tha  developer  doesnt  have  to  use  the 
money  for  project  expenses  to  repay  loans. 
He  Just  pute  It  In  his  pocket. 

IHe  investor  Isn't  Interested  In  earning  a 
profit  on  his  Investment.  He  wante  a  loss. 

Look  at  It  this  way.  If  a  person  In  the  60 
percent  tax  bracket  Is  earning  9300.000  a 
year,  he's  paying  9100XK>0  a  year  In  taxes.  But 
If  he  can  show  a  loss  of  9160,000,  that  cute 
his  taxable  income  to  960,000  and  reduces  his 
taxes  from  9100,000  to  936,000. 

If  he  can  do  that  without  having  to  ac- 
tuaUy  loae  the  9160,000,  he's  ahead  of  the 
game. 

IHat.  basicaUy.  Is  the  theory  behind  a  tax 
shelter. 

When  an  investor  pute  money  Into  a  Sec- 
tion 8  project,  he  Is  buying  a  share  of  the 
p^MT  losses  that  the  project  shows  during  the 
first  16  years  or  so  It's  In  business.  For  the 
most  part,  those  losses  arent  real.  The  proj- 
ect Isnt  actually  eating  up  more  money 
than  It's  taking  in.  But  the  government  al- 
lows such  large  tax  deductions  for  Interest 
paymente  and  depreciation  on  the  building 
that,  on  the  tax  forms.  It  appears  the  build- 
ing Is  losing  a  lot  of  money. 

If  an  Investor  Is  able  to  buy  a  share  of  a 
project  for  less  money  than  he  will  save  In 
taxes,  he'll  make  money  on  the  deal. 

eventually,  after  the  project  starte  showing 
a  profit,  he'll  have  to  pay  some  of  the  money 
to  the  government  in  taxes.  But  in  the  end. 
hell  still  come  out  ahead. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  Section  8  developers 
are  buying  tax  shelters  in  their  own  or  other 
subsidiaed  projecte  to  protect  their  profite. 

Ronald  R.  8.  Plceme,  for  example,  has  In- 
vested In  Taunton  Plasa  Apartmente,  a  103- 
unlt  subsidized  apartment  complex  for  the 
elderly  In  Bast  Providence  being  developed 
by  Kelly  &  Plceme  Inc.  Plcerne  has  also  pur- 
chased a  tax  shelter  In  Woodlawn  Gardens, 
a  76-unit  Kelly  A:  Plceme  Section  8  project 
in  Pawtucket,  according  to  records  In  the 
secretary  of  state's  office. 

Others  who  have  bought  Into  Section  8 
projecte  in  Rhode  Island  as  tax  shelters  are 
Joseph  S.  Sinclair,  chalnnan  of  the  board  of 
the  OuOet  Co.;  state  Rep.  Edward  L.  Mag- 
glacomo;  Howard  W.  Armbrust.  prealdent  of 
the  Armbrust  Chain  Co.;  John  J.  Cummlngs, 
president  of  Industrial  NaUonal  Bank,  and 
Henry  B.  Kates  of  Kates  Properties  Inc. 

But  their  Investmente  piOe  in  comparison 
to  thoae  of  Dr.  Felix  M.  Balaaco,  a  Cranston 
pbyslelan,  and  Vincent  T.  SardelU,  vice  presi- 
dent of  T.  Sardelll  and  Sons  Inc.,  a  Provi- 
dence jewelry  manufacttirlng  firm. 

According  to  records  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  Balasco  wUl   Invest  at  least 


9309,980  In  five  Section  8  housing  projecte 
over  a  five-year  period. 

The  records  also  show  that  Sardelll  will 
q>end  at  least  9333,848  to  buy  tax  shelters  in 
four  projecte. 

SardelU  said  that  as  far  as  tax  shelters  go. 
Section  8  U  "about  ttae  best  you  can  get. 
Uncle  Sam  hss  done  a  good  Job  of  chopping 
down  some  of  these  tax  shelters." 

He  said  Section  8  projecte  are  attractive 
because  the  govenunent  "protecte"  tbem 
through  rent  subsidies,  '^ut  it's  not  a  oi»e 
sldad-deal,"  he  said.  The  people  living  In  the 
projecte  "are  geUlng  the  biggest  break."  But 
Sardelll  said  be  Is  concerned  that  poor  people 
living  In  the  projecte  might  not  "appreciate 
what  they  have  and  keep  it  up.  Sometimes 
something  that  comes  too  easy  Isnt  taken 
care  of.  I've  asked  my  accountant  that  more 
than  once." 

"Basically  what  It's  going  to  do  Is  shelter 
your  Income  for  the  next  16  years  or  so,"  ex- 
plained Oaudreau.  the  investment  q>eclallst. 
Investors  put  their  mooey  Into  projecte 
over  a  five-year  period.  In  each  of  thoae  years, 
the  loaees  they  buy  save  tbem  In  taxes  about 
the  same  amotmt  that  they  put  Into  the 
deal.  In  the  first  year,  for  example.  In  return 
for  a  $10,000  Investment  in  the  100-unlt  proj- 
ect, a  doctor  would  expect  to  get  abotK 
$18  000  In  tax  losses.  Assuming  the  doctor  U 
in  the  60  percent  tax  bracket,  that  translates 
into  an  actual  tax  saving  of  $10300. 

After  the  fifth  year,  the  doctor  stops  put- 
ting money  Into  the  project.  But  the  project 
continues  to  show  paper  loesea  In  which  the 
doctor  gete  to  share  and  thoee  loeaes  con- 
tinue to  reduce  the  doctor's  taxes. 

BventuaUy.  after  about  16  years,  the  in- 
vestor would  have  saved  twice  as  much 
money  in  taxes  as  he  had  Invested  in  the 
project  during  the  first  five  years. 

When  the  projecte  start  to  show  a  paper 
profit  and  become  a  tax  UabiUty.  the  in- 
vestors have  to  begin  paying  taxea.  brokers 
explain. 

But  if  the  developers  seU  the  projecte  at 
the  right  time,  the  Investors  can  make 
enough  money  to  pay  off  any  taxes  they  may 
owe  and  still  keep  all  the  tax  money  they 

have  saved,  the  experte  said.  

Even  if  the  projecte  are  not  sold.  Investors 
still  come  out  ahead  because  they  will  have 
had  years  to  reinvest  the  money  they  would 
otherwise  have  paid  to  the  government. 

"If  you  look  at  the  bond  tablee  now,  you 
can  see  tbat  U  you  gave  me  a  dollar  today 
and  I  gave  that  dollar  back  to  you  to  30 
vears,  I  could  make  $6.72  on  that  dollar.  I  will 
have  given  you  your  dollar  back  and  atlU 
made 9573." said  Oaudreau. 

MulUpUed  by  tens  of  thousands,  thats  a 
lot  of  money. 


Pouncum 


BMUtiam   8   Pao«ta   to 
Aixna 

(By  Bruce  DeSUva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 
If  you  want  to  make  money  buUdlng  gov- 
ernment-subsidized housing  for  the  P«».  « 
helps  either  to  know  a  poUtlcUn  or  to  be 

°^  irtate  afltaala.  including  Of^^™* 
O^xrihy  and  William  O.  ^»''f^\:^JS^ 
uttve  asBtetant.  have  preawwd  a»V;*»*«j» 
independent.  seml-pubUc  »»<»«V*,,!*^^ 
SSttelr  friends  and  PoUtlcal  aUUaasde- 
tS^    of    lucrauve    subaUUaed    housing 

•"^Sd^ttie  state  housing  ag«n<T.  the  Rhode 
Island  Housing  and  Mortgage  Finance  Oo^ 

porauon  (RIHMFC),  ^-.r'**?!!^^ 
nollUcal  figures,  todndlng  former  Om. 
?Sw.  iSS!io  build  projecte  under  the 
federal  Section  8  rent  subsidy  proram. 

TOese  are  among  the  cooduatona  oC  a 
JovnuU-BvUeUii  investigation  of  8ec«o«»- 
a  program  totended  by  Oongraaa  *o  prwride 
^J^f^udng  for  poor  famlllaa  and  poor 
old  people. 

The  tovestigation  found  ttiat: 
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Oamby  and  Dogan  pramSMd  BiiMtll  J. 
Boyl*  of  Prondwic*  tbM  his  pkh>om1  for  a 
M  mUlloo.  UO-«pvtnMnt  projoct  would  b« 
•ppiovad  by  BIHIIFC.  Boyl*.  who  Mrred  oa 
Um  Provktencc  City  OoudcU  for  34  yevs.  U 
•a  old  trtand  of  Ut«  gOTomor.  Boylo  *nd  hla 
partnar.  WllUam  J.  Cftnnlng,  »  Prorldanc* 
dovvlopar.  oould  maka  H60.000  Juat  from  tba 
Mia  of  abaraa  In  Uta  projact  aa  tax  abaltan 
for  tba  rtcb.  baaad  on  eumnt  markat  flguraa. 

Noal.  tba  Damoerat  wham  Oarrahy  auc- 
eaadad  In  tba  govamor^  offlca.  ta  part  ownar 
of  two  Bboda  laiand  Bactkin  •  pzojaeta  vortb 
a  total  o(  MJ  million.  Ha  la  alao  a  part«rln 
a  projact  In  anotbar  ataU  aad  baa  aamad 
aobataattol  faaa  putting  a  doaan  Sactlon  8 
daala  togatbar  for  daralopara  In  sU  atetaa. 
Nod  Mid  ba  aaaa  no  ooanict  of  Intaraat  In 
bla  gattu^  appcofala  for  Bboda  laland  pro]- 
«eta  tbrougb  tba  agancy  ba  balpad  aatabllab 
wban  ha  waa  goramor.  "I  know  aoina  paopla 
ara  going  to  baaf  about  that,  ao  ru  Uogb  aU 
tba  WM  to  tba  bank,"  Moal  aald. 

Rank  Caprto,  a  Damocratlc  candldata  for 
mayor  of  ProTldanoa  laat  yaar,  la  ona  of  tba 
ganaral  partnara  In  tba  %IA  million  caiarry 
Hill  Manor,  a  7a-apartmant  projact  In  John- 
ston. Lt.  OoT.  Thomaa  B.  DlLugllo,  who  prsc- 
Itcaa  law  out  of  tha  same  office  with  Csprlo. 
waa  an  original  partner  In  that  project.  He 
later  aold  bla  Intaraat  to  hU  fathar-ln-Uw 
wban  ba  daddad  to  run  for  state  office. 
Sooroea  said  tba  project  was  approved  be- 
cauae  of  tba  poUtldana'  inTotvament. 

Jamas  DIFrata.  Jr.,  tha  Bepubllcan  whose 
eight  yaaia  aa  mayor  of  Cranston  ended  In 
1970.  la  a  half-partner  in  four  projects  with 
a  total  devalopmant  coat  of  118.2  million. 
DUTata  pamonally  atanda  to  make  $008,000 
over  tba  next  flva  yaaia  Just  from  tax  shelter 


Joa^b  Mattao  of  North  Prorldanca.  one  of 
thraa  aqnal  partnara  In  the  81.1  million  Btta 
Apartmanta  project  In  Providence,  is  related 
by  marriage  to  OoTemor  Oarrahy's  wife. 
Souroea  said  tha  projact  was  i4>pn>Ted  be- 
eauaa  of  Mattao'a  InTolvement.  The  develop- 
en  oould  raoelTO  8186.000  Just  from  the  sale 
of  tax  dtaltars  In  tbalr  project  if  they  decide 
not  to  keep  tba  tax  banaflta  for  themaalves. 

BnnaJd  B.  8.  Ploama,  praeldant  of  Kelly  & 
Ploama.  Inc.  ona  of  tba  stata'a  largest  de- 
Talopmsnt  ftanpanlsa.  waa  glTen  approral  by 
tba  BIHMFC  to  build  the  8a  mlUlon  Wood- 
lawn  Oardana  projact  In  Pawtucket  while 
ba  waa  ssiilin  aa  politically  appointed  chair- 
man at  tba  BIHIIFC  goremlng  board.  Ap- 
proval waa  granted  after  the  BTHlfPC  execu- 
ttva  dmetor,  Balph  A.  Part,  went  to  Waah- 
Ington  and  persuaded  federal  officials  to 
change  a  confllct-of-lntersat  regulation  pro- 
hibiting atata  boualng  agency  officials  from 
hwneflting  from  Sactlon  8.  The  new  regula- 
tion, which  reqnlrea  only  that  state  housing 
agency  oairlala  dlaclnaa  their  InTolvemant.  la 
known  by  Honaing  and  IMtan  Development 
(HUD)  nflirlals  aa  "Th*  Bhode  Island 
Claoaa."  1  did  that."  Part  aald  when  aaked 
aboot  tiM  regulation  change.  Part  formerly 
worked  aa  exaeotlTe  vloe  praeldant  of  Kelly 
ft  Plcama.  Inc. 

Orlando  Andreonl.  tba  But  prorldenca 
dty  saUdtor.  baa  a  ona-tblrd  Intersat  In  Pox 
Point  Manor,  a  9g-apartment.  8SJ  mlUlon 
projact  In  Providence.  The  project  should 
earn  8408.000  for  Andreonl  and  his  partner. 
Canning.  Juat  through  the  sale  of  tax  shelters 
for  the  rich.  Informed  sources  said  the  proj- 
ect waa  approved  becauae  of  Andraonl'a 
partlrtpatloo.  Asked  if  the  project  w«i« 
approvad  because  of  hla  Involvement. 
Andreonl  said.  "Of  course  not." 

John  P.  Lynch,  brother  of  Pawtucket  Mayor 
Dvmla  J.  Lynch,  la  ona  of  tbraa  general 
partners  In  Bsmond  Village,  a  140-a-)artmant. 
84.8  mmioB  boualng  project  for  tba  elderly 
In  Hmlthflald.  Tba  project  will  earn  8864J33 
tram  tba  sale  of  tax  abtitata  alone,  according 
to  racotda  aiad  with  tlM  aacratwr  ot  steta. 


Lynch  said  politics  was  not  Involved  In  his 
project's  selection. 

Part  insisted  that  polltloa  baa  never  played 
a  role  in  projeot  selection. 

Prom  tbe  time  the  BIHMFC  was  created 
by  the  Oeneral  •Aaaembly  In  1973.  said  Part, 
"this  agency  has  had  no  political  interfer- 
ence from  the  governor  or  any  group." 

All  of  tbe  politicians  and  officials  who 
could  be  reached  denied  that  they  have  used 
political  Influence  to  gat  Section  8  projecta 
approved. 

Oovemor  Ouraby,  through  a  spokaiman. 
said  he  was  not  available  for  comment  be- 
cause he  was  too  busy  dealing  with  other 
problems.  Including  state  employee  strikes. 
Matteo,  Caprlo  and  Plcerne  also  could  not  be 
reached  deq>lte  repeated  calls  to  their  offices. 

Dugan.  the  governor's  executive  aesi stent, 
said  tbe  only  time  he  ever  contacts  RTHMFC 
Is  to  ask  about  vacancies  for  poor  people  who 
call  his  office  looking  for  help. 

Asked  If  he  ever  trtes  to  Influence  the 
RIHMFC's  selection  of  Section  8  projects. 
Dugan  said  emphatically,  "No.  I  do  not." 

However,  four  developers  who  asked  not 
to  be  named  said  It  Is  generally  understood 
In  the  housing  Industry  that  politics  Is  In- 
volved In  project  section  and  that  Dugan 
plays  s  role  In  picking  developers. 

"Everybody  knows  that  one  of  the  people 
you  have  to  see  to  get  project  Is  Dugan,"  said 
one  developer. 

Another  developer  said  he  has  been  ad- 
vised repeatedly  by  a  longtime  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  "see  Bill  Dungan" 
about  a  stalled  Section  8  project  application. 

Both  Dugan  and  Oarrahy  personally  prom- 
ised Boyle  his  project  would  be  approved,  ac- 
cording to  a  political  sotirce.  Dugan  even  bad 
the  archltectual  plana  In  his  office  for  several 
days  the  source  said. 

Boyle  In  an  interview  acknowledged  it  all. 

"I  sent  him  the  plans  and  everything 
else."  Boyle  said  when  asked  about  Dugan. 
"He  was  very  receotive." 

Dugan  and  Oarrahy,  In  discussions  at  the 
State  House,  "promised"  the  project  to  him. 
Boyle  said.  However,  he  contended,  the  rea- 
son is  not  politics. 

The  project  Is  to  be  built  on  Providence's 
Smith  Hill,  where  Boyle  is  still  the  boas  of 
the  12th  Ward  Democratic  Committee. 

"Joe  Oarrahy  said  he  wanted  to  do 
something  for  Smith  Fill."  Boyle  sal-t.  The 
governor  "came  from  thla  area,"  and  be  and 
Du^ran  "re»]l~e  the  necessl^v"  of  a  housing 
project  for  the  elderly  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  added. 

Boyle  noted  that  HUD,  which  provides  the 
rent  subsidies  for  Section  8  development,  has 
put  a  low  priority  on  more  housing  for  the 
elderty  in  tbe  city  imtU  more  botislng  for 
poor  families  is  built. 

Because  of  thait,  Boyle  said,  his  project  U 
temporarily  "on  tbe  back  burner."  However. 
Boyle  said  the  project  baa  been  given  pre- 
liminary approval  by  RIHMFC  and  added  he 
la  confident  that  It  eventually  will  be  given 
flna!  approval. 

"I'm  atUl  hopeful  they  win  come  through 
with  tbelr  proinlae."  Boyle  said  of  Oarrahy 
and  Dugan.  "Tbe  governor's  a  friend  of  mine. 
I  go  to  eee  him  aU  the  time." 

Oarrahy  also  used  his  Influence  with  the 
BTHMFC  to  secure  approval  of  Btta  Apart- 
manta for  Matteo.  aooordlng  to  a  source  cloee 
to  the  agency. 

Pari,  in  denying  that  any  pn»siiiii  bad 
been  exerted  aa  mjoae  In  the  agency,  aald 
be  did  not  believe  Mattao  waa  a  partner  In 
any  Sactlon  8  project. 

However.  Angalo  V.  Baretta.  ona  of  tha  gan- 
aral partners  In  Btta  ApartmenU.  aald  In  aa 
Intarvlaw  ttaaA  be.  oontiactor  James  A.  Porte 
and  Matitao  have  equal  abarea  In  tbe  project. 
Barett*  said  ba  and  hla  partners  "took  over" 
tbe  project  from  the  original  davelopers.  for- 
mer ProvManca  Councilman  Joaeph  Prate 
and  bla  partnar. 


Furthermore,  Baretta  aald  that  be.  Porta 
and  Matteo  are  equal  partnara  in  another 
project,  the  M  million,  ia7-apartment  Bear 
Hill  Village  in  Cumberland. 

DlLugllo,  who  was  elected  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor In  1978  after  serving  as  Johnston  town 
solicitor  and  chairman  of  tha  town's  Demo- 
cratic Party,  was  one  (rf  four  original  part- 
ners In  Cherry  Hill  Manor  and  an  adjacent 
nursing  home  In  Johnston. 

"I  was  one  of  the  original  prime  movers" 
of  tbe  Section  8  boualng  and  nursing  home 
projects,  DlLugllo  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

Bdward  J.  Mltaon.  Jr.,  a  Johnston  real 
estate  agent  and  DllAiglio's  partner  in  a  Sclt- 
uate  apple  orchard,  said  he  put  the  deals 
together  for  the  housing  project  and  nursing 
home  In  late  1974  with  the  help  of  two  bual- 
ness  associates.  Richard  Pisaturo  and  Edward 
L.  DISlmone.  both  of  Jcrfinston. 

Mltaon  said  it  was  he  who  sought  DlLugllo 
as  a  partner  in  the  Cherry  Hill  project. 

DlLugllo  said  that  in  October,  1975.  after 
he  decided  to  nm  for  lieutenant  governor,  ha 
sold  his  interests  in  both  the  bousing  projeot 
and  the  nursing  home  to  his  father-in-law, 
Dr.  Anthony  Mlgllaoclo. 

Meanwhile,  Mltscm  alao  bad  to  withdraw 
as  a  partner  in  the  housing  project  becauae 
HUD  officials  ruled  that  his  position  on  the 
Johnston  tax  review  board  created  a  conflict 
of  Interest. 

"I  went  down  the  hall  to  see  nank  Caprlo." 
Mltaon  said.  "I  said.  "Frank,  we  got  a  Uttle 
bit  of  a  beef.  Look,  why  dont  you  step  in  ss 
(general  partner  and  I'll  step  out,' "  Mltson 
eald. 

Caprio,  who  also  bad  been  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  attorney  general  in  1970.  re- 
placed Mitaon  as  a  partner  in  late  1970  or 
early  1978.  Mltaon  said.  Construction  began 
in  JiUy.  1978. 

CH>rlo.  Dr.  Mlgllaoclo.  DtSimone  and  Pisa- 
turo are  now  the  general  partners,  sharing 
in  the  project's  tax  beneflts  and  profits,  Mlt- 
son added. 

A  source  close  to  the  RTHMFC  eald  of  Cher- 
ry Hill  Manor,  "The  project  waa  approved  for 
Tommy  DlLugllo. 

But  DlLugllo  said  political  Influence  played 
no  role  In  the  project's  approval. 

Six  Havx  Bio  8habcs  in  trx  PaorrrABLB 
SacnoN  8  Bosntxsa 

Building  housln;  under  the  Section  8  sub- 
sidy housing  program  is  a  profitable  business, 
and  among  those  who  have  large  shares  of 
that  business  In  Ribode  Island  are  Roland  O. 
Perland.  Mrs.  Betty  Bogoeian.  Ronald  R.  S. 
Plcerne.  Thomas  P.  Dimeo,  John  L.  Marshall 
and  Antone  Giordano. 

Perland,  Bogoslan  and  Plcerne  are  three 
experienced  land  developers,  among  the  four 
biggest  In  tbe  state.  Dimeo  and  Marshall 
run  big  construction  companies.  Ix>th  among 
the  400  largest  In  dcdlar  volume  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  And  Olordano  Is  a  relative  new- 
c:>mer  who  was  able  to  build  a  multimillion- 
dollar  consulting  and  construction  business 
because  he  was  fast  to  discover  how  the 
rules  of  Section  8  and  other  federal  programs 
woik. 

Roland  O.  Ferland  is  the  dgar-cbomping 
president  of  Ferland  Corp..  for  years  one 
of  the  largest  developers  of  suburban  hous- 
ing and  apartment  buildings  in  Rhode 
Island.  His  political  associations  are  strong. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  each  of  Mayor 
Dennis  Lynch 's  successful  campaigns  In 
Pawtucket.  and  is  a  cloae  personal  friend 
of  U.S.  Rep.  Femand  J.  St  Oermain.  The 
congressman  is  also  an  Investor  in  several 
non-subsidized  apartments  built  by  Ferland 
Corp. 

Ferland  or  bis'  corporation  own  half-inter- 
ests in  five  Section  8  projects  with  a  total 
development  cost  of  $30.4  million.  Those 
projects  are:  103-apartment  Parkway  Towers 
and  394-apartment  Bumford  Towera  In  Bast 
Providence.  90-apartinent  Maple  Oardens  n 
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In  North  Prorldenca,  97-apaitinaBt  Cranberry 
Fond  In  Warwick  and  108-apartment  Bbora- 
slde  Apartmanta  In  Baat  Oreenwlcta.  Tba  lat- 
ter is  unusual  In  that  Ferlaod'a  partner  la 
the  local  boualng  autbortty. 

In  one  other  project.  Ferland  la  the  lone 
general  paxtnar.  It  U  86,a-mllUon.  90-apart- 
ment  Maple  Oardens  I  In  North  Protloence. 

Mrs.  Bogoalan  Is  tba  faisty  praatdant  of 
Wolo<du>Jlan  Bealty,  which  la  owned  by  bar- 
self  and  bar  two  brothaia,  Jamaa  Harry  Wo- 
loobojlan  and  Harry  Jamaa  Woloobojlan. 

The  firm  is  tbe  owner  of  six  projaeta  with 
a  total  development  coat  of  818.4  million. 
They  are  B8-apartment  Aaron  Brlggs,  22- 
apartment  Harwol  Court  and  OS-apartment 
Statford  Houae.  all  in  Providence;  127 -apart- 
ment D'Bvan  Manor  in  Cranaton,  and  Spar- 
rows Point  I  and  Sparrowa  Point  n.  both 
160-apartment  projects  m  Warwick. 

Furthermore,  their  construction  company, 
Harwol  Construction  Inc.,  is  tbe  general  con- 
tractor for  all  but  one  of  tboae  projects. 

Ronald  R.  S.  Plcerne,  who  was  Bomao  Syl- 
vester Plcerne  before  be  changed  bla  name 
several  years  ago,  is  president  of  Kelly  & 
Plcerne  Inc.,  a  development  and  real  estate 
firm  that  rivals  Ferland  Corp. 

Plcerne  has  built  or  is  building  four  proj- 
ects: $6.3  million,  172-apartment  Simmons 
Village,  In  Johnston;  82-mllllon.  78-apart- 
ment  Woodlawn  Oardens  in  Pawtucket;  103- 
apartment,  $3.8-mllllon  Taunton  Plaaa  and 
7a-apartment  Wampanoag  Apartments,  both 
In  East  Providence. 

The  Bhode  Island  Housing  and  Mortgage 
Finance  Corporation  gave  Plcerne  approval 
to  build  Woodlawn  Oardens  while  he  was 
serving  as  its  first  chairman.  He  resigned  In 
1977. 

Dimeo,  preaident  of  Dlmao  OonatruetUm 
Co.  Inc.,  Is  tbe  lone  general  partner  In  three 
projecta  with  a  total  development  coat  of 
$10.1  million.  They  are  132-apartment  Hanrla 
Houae  and  71-apartment  315-Park  Avenue 
in  Cranston,  and  100-apartment  w»r«ttg 
Brook  Village  in  Warwick. 

He  is  also  one  of  two  general  partnara  In 
Indian  Bim  Village,  a  114-apartment,  $3.7- 
mllllon  project  tn  SouUt  Klngatown.  And  he 
la  one  of  four  general  partnara  In  Braabum 
Apartmenta,  a  61 -apartment,  81-7-mllllon 
project  in  Providence. 

Furtbermuic,  Ulmeo  Construction  la  tbe 
general  contractor  for  all  of  these  projecta 
as  well  aa  two  others  In  which  Dlmao  la  not 
a  general  partner.  Ihoae  other  two  ara  Mat- 
thew XX.  a  $3-mllllon,  96-apartmant  project 
in  Warwick;  and  Blackstone  PaUs.  a  84.3- 
mllllon.  133-unlt  project  In  Central  Palla. 

Olordano,  who  uaed  to  work  with  bis  father 
In  small  construction  Jobs,  Is  now  tbe 
rotund  30-year-old  prealdant  of  Meat  Con- 
struction Inc.  and  Oonsultanta  Inc.  A  Provi- 
dence CoUege  and  Suffolk  Iaw  School  grad- 
uate, he  wean  pln-atrtped  aulta,  a  gold-watch 
chain  and  a  «<i»wm»««i  ting. 

Mast  Oonatructlon  la  the  general  con- 
tractor for  six  projecta.  They  ara  82-i9art- 
ment  San  Soud  Apartmenta  In  Oentnl  Palla; 
81.4-mllllon.  4S-apartment  South  Winds  In 
Narragansett;  84-mllllon.  126-unlt  Bear  HIU 
Manor  In  Cumberland;  81.7-mllllon,  30- 
apartment  Marcedea  IV  in  Central  Palla;  31- 
unlt  Woodland  Manor  in  Coventry,  and  99- 
apartment  Nerw  Cltlea  Apartmaata  la  Provi- 
dence. 

Olordano  and  his  two  mmpanlaa  are  the 
general  partnara  In  New  Cltlea,  and  he  la  one 
of  four  partnara  In  Woodland  Manor. 

Furthermore,  Consnltanta  Inc.  baa  laodved 
consulting  fees  from  devalopan  of  aaveral 
other  projects  for  tMtpttig  to  fill  out  fornw 
and  to  get  projecta  through  the  complicated 
state  and  federal  approval  prooeaa. 

Marahau,  a  graduate  of  Brown  uaiverdty. 
Is  the  preaident  of  Maraball  Contracton  Inc. 
and  owna  a  majority  Intaraat  In  HOMAB  Inc., 
another  construction  company  that  apedal- 
laaa  la  building  gaidea-a^rla  apartmaata. 


Marahall  waa  an  original  general  partner 
la  Bumford  Towers,  a  294-apartoient.  89J>- 
mimon  project  in  East  Providence,  but  aub- 
aaquently  waa  replaced  by  another  partnar. 

Althotigh  be  Is  a  partner  m  no  other  deala, 
hla  two  oonatructlon  companies  are  the  gen- 
eral contractors  for  16  Section  8  boualng 
projects — about  one  out  of  four  that  have 
bean  built  or  are  under  construction  in  tbe 
state.  His  firms  have  built  for  Ferland  Corp.. 
Kelly  U  Plcerne  Inc.  and  a  variety  at  other 
developers. 

(Ptom  the  Boaton  Herald  American, 

Aug.  1,  1980] 

Btnuna  Oxra  HUD  "PLmfB" 

(By  Oreg  O'Brien) 

Whaa  a  propsoal  for  Beservolr  Towers,  a 
80  million  federal  housing  project  in 
Brighton,  crossed  bis  desk  three  years  ago, 
Kea  aalk  diamlased  It  outright. 

Tha  Departmeat  of  Hotulng  and  Urban 
Davalopment'a  deputy  boualng  director  In 
tha  Boaton  area  office  bad  bis  reaaona. 

Tbe  sponsor.  Contmental  Wlngate's  Oer- 
ald  Shuster,  bad  defaulted  on  21  out  of  23 
fadarally  guaranteed  mortgages  in  depreesed 
Boaton  nalghborbooda — coating  the  govem- 
maat  88.3  naillon. 

Another  factor  In  Salk's  decUlon  waa  a 
federal  regulation  against  awarding  subal- 
dlaed  boualng  projects  to  any  developer 
with  a  hlatory  of  defaulta  on  HUD-guaran- 
taad  mortgagea. 

""Tha  proposed  sponsor  baa  an  extensive 
history  of  mortgage  defaults  and  aaslgn- 
menta  on  projecta  under  jurisdiction  of  this 
office,"  Salk  wrote  In  a  two-page  memoran- 
dum dated  Jan.  30.  1070.  a  copy  of  w^ch 
waa  obtained  recently  by  tbe  Herald  Ameri- 
can. 

"Twenty-one  of  the  sponsor's  mortgages 
ara  currently  serviced  by  this  office.  Eighteen 
of  these  have  been  assigned  to  HUD;  and 
for  16  of  the  18,  the  sponsor  has  offered 
deads  In  lieu  of  focedoatire.  Of  tbe  mnaln- 
lag  three,  aaalgnment  la  imminent  on  one. 
and  tha  other  U  already  in  default." 

But  a  year  later.  Salk  changed  bis  mind 
about  Beservolr  Towers,  and  taro  yean  later. 
tbe  project,  a  342-unit  Section  8  complex 
for  the  needy,  was  a  reality.  In  addition  to 
a  low  Interest  mortgage  loan  from  Maasa- 
cbuaetta  w«iTi«iwg  Finance  Agency,  Continen- 
tal Wlngate  also  received  a  825  million  rent 
aubaldy  oonunltment  from  HUD. 

Elegantly  appointed  and  beautifully  land- 
scaped. It's  a  booming  project  today  with 
146  aubaldlaed  unite  and  a  waiting  list  of 
Biore  than  600  people.  Subaldlred  tenants 
pay  iq>  to  26  percent  of  their  groaa  monthly 
Inrrnixa  for  rent  while  the  government  pays 
tha  balance  on  rents  that  range  from  $460  to 
8000  a  month.  As  c^  several  weeks  ago,  tboae 
ludcy  enough  to  And  shelter  incl"(*e: 

Several  of  Sbuster's  relatives,  including  his 
77-year-old  mother,  Roee,  a  former  Contl- 
aaatal  Wlagate  atockbolder.  who  Uvea  in  a 
plush  apartment  on  a  Section  8  subsidy,  pay- 
lag  glOO-a-montb  for  rent. 

A  number  of  subsidized  tenants  who  drive 
luxury  automobiles  and  have  bidden  assets 
In  non-lnterest-beartng  accounts  that  would 
disqualify  them  for  the  program,  according 
to  a  former  HUD  Inveatlgator.  One  elderly 
woman  reportedly  baa  868,000  stashed  away 
In  a  checking  account,  said  an  MHPA  In- 
veatlgator. 

Likely  to  be  admitted  soon  is  Marion 
Penlon,  reportedly  the  godmother  of  Oov. 
Edward  King's  wife.  Jody.  Mrs.  Fenlon  was 
pushed  to  the  top  of  tbe  waiting  list — above 
at  least  one  displaced  and  disabled  person — 
after  calla  arere  received  at  Continental  Wln- 
gate from  King's  wife  and  the  governor's 
offloe.  according  to  both  the  former  HUD  m- 
veatlgator  and  one  of  the  firm's  enq>loyees. 
who  aald  Mrs.  Fenlon  quallfled  for  an  apart- 
Bieat. 


Shustar'a  rebound  from  failure  waa  noth- 
ing short  of  meteoric. 

Once  Beeervolr  Towen  was  t/pprmtA,  tha 
City  of  Boaton  gave  Continental  Wlngate  a 
8800,000-a-yaar  break  on  property  tasea  for 
40  yean  and  ahortty  thereafter,  HUD  award- 
ed Continental  Wlngate  another  Section  8 
contract — Peterborough  Housing  in  wn^^m — 
for  which  It  received  a  $4.7  million  mortgage 
for  renovation  work  and  a  $43  million  rant 
subsidy  commitment. 

Laat  October,  work  waa  completed  on  tha 
230-unlt  Peterborough  project,  which  la  lo- 
cated In  a  high  crime  area  Inalde  the  Pen- 
way,  but  Wlngate  officials  had  trouble  find- 
ing tenanta.  All  of  tbe  unite  are  auhalrtlaad. 

Among  tboae  who  aubaequently  recdvad 
subddlzed  apartmanta  were: 

Forty-five  persons  who  were  declared  la- 
eligible  recently  by  HUD  and  MHPA  mvea- 
tlgatora.  Several  already  have  recdvad  evic- 
tion notices  from  Continental  Wlngate  aa 
a  reault  of  tbe  review. 

Five  Continental  Wlngate  enqtioyeea  who 
were  paying  aa  little  aa  $47-a-manth  rent 
while  tbe  government  paid  the  balance.  Ona 
such  tenant,  Carol  Walker,  bad  been  ragla- 
tered  under  tbe  flctltloua  name  of  Wanda 
Boberta.  HUD  documenta  abow. 

Mark  French,  tbe  28-year-old  aon  of  HUD 
loan  management  oflloer  Al  French,  who  Uvea 
on  a  Section  8  subsidy,  paying  84-a-maath 
rent,  according  to  a  HUD  document.  French 
would  not  q>eak  to  a  reporter.  HUD  '«"'**«'t 
said  the  caae  Is  under  Inveatlgatlon. 

HOW  did  Continental  Wlngate  win  ^>- 
proval  for  Beeervolr  Towera  and  Peterbor- 
ough Housing?  HUD'S  Boaton  area  director 
Mamn  Slfilnger  says  It's  becauae  Contlnea- 
tal  Wlngate  deeerved  It. 

In  a  second  memo,  obtained  by  tbe  Barald 
Amertcan.  dated  Jan.  27,  1977.  HUD'a  boua- 
lng manager  Salk  recommended  approval  of 
Beeervolr  Towen  one  year  after  ha  rajeetad 
it.  Tbe  memo,  in  part,  stated,  "Tbe  T«it«f 
has  the  necessary  experience  and/or  quali- 
fications to  carry  out  required  managnnant 
mnd  maintenance  actlvltlea." 

Aaked  about  tbe  memorandums.  Salk  told 
a  repmter,  "Tou  aeem  to  know  more  about 
them  than  I  do." 

Noting  tbat  hla  recall  of  evanta  aunound- 
Ing  tbe  approval  was  "sketdiy,*'  he  added. 
"After  Uatenlng  to  all  the  facta  and  rtlamsa- 
Ing  them  wlttt  staff,  we  mortlflart  our  recom- 
mendation and  determined  that  tbe  defaulta 
arere  beyond  Mr.  Shuatar'a  control. 

"He  (Sbuster)  had  been  Involved  in  an  ex- 
perimental bcmslnpr  pro^tram  for  low-income 
BoaSniry  families  (Boaton  Uiban  Behablllta- 
tlon  Program — BUBP)  tbat  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment failed  to  provide  enough  money 
for." 

In  aa  Interview  at  hla  Boston  office,  Slflla- 
ger  said  HUD  bad  oonaldered  "ddMrmant" 
proceedlnga  agalnat  Continental  Wlngate  in 
tba  FaU  of  1970 — a  move  that  might  have 
prohibited  the  firm  from  obtaining  any  mora 
govemnkent  boualng  projecta. 

But  m  a  December,  1970  meeting  with 
SUUnger  and  Salk.  Continental  Wlngate'a 
New  York  repreaentatlve.  Cart  Duoaa,  per- 
suaded them  to  bold  off.  Hla  aiguntanta  ware 
so  convlndng.  In  fact,  tbat  Bifllnger  oi dared 
an  "exhaustive"  study  of  tbe  troubled  BUBP 
program  a  decision  that  resulted  la  a  80- 
page  study  that  waa  forwarded  to  then-HUD 
SecKtary  Patrlda  Hairla. 

Continental  Wlngate  subaequenUy  waa 
given  dearance  to  compete  for  HUD  projecta. 

Despite  earlier  flndlnga  of  housing  exparta. 
the  study  oondudad  that  BUBP  devalopera. 
fotir  of  whom  defaulted,  weren't  reqtondbia 
for  tbelr  fallurea  primarily  because  of  Isbal- 
low  rent  aubddlea.  imantlrlpatart  increaaaa 
In  operating  expenses  and  gape  between  the 
tenanta'  abUlty  to  pay  and  the  rent  required 
to  meet  operating  expenaea." 

Tha  study  alao  noted  that  "aoma  (BUBP) 
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«nd  nIalT  mo«tv»tad 
by  tfci  pulwum  prottt  to  b*  «HtT«d  tram 
■DD^  MihMdiaM  progimaa  to  Xb»  wrtwton 
a(< 

I  about  ■ballov  rab- 

opwrnttng  wpiniM 

I  IMS  SOBP  atoAj  wwiiytKrt  by 
non-praAt      orfnlMtlnn, 
mbua  numlBc  Aid.  Otlat  tbo  lobitblUtft- 

teulty  plumlB(,  tb«  UFA  atod/  mM  aoao* 
gotvniBMBt  boostac  laipcctan  "appvovvd 
balMtBfi  whleb  IkUcd  to  ibm«  tbair  own 
■UiMliriti  .  .  .  and  potd  durolopon  for  sub- 
•laadud  «ad  tnoonptot*  work." 

te  an.  than 
aaob  bandplekad  by  tha : 
minMrattoB.  TIm  lata  Manrtoa  flttnoB,  who 
uauad  W  pareant  of  tba  projaof.  waa  tba 
OB^  SOBP  daralopw  wbo  navar  ditevltad. 

RatloawMa.  only  a  bandfol  of  daratopaw 
vlth  dafbtilt  raeorda  In  prior  HOD  programa 
bava  ba«k  aaeeaaafulUi  wlnnlnc  now  pro]- 
aeta,  aiwdlin  to  HUD  nibrtala  Ilia  difanlt 
raeord.  tbay  MM.  for  tOdvaUy  aubatdlaad 
bouainc  ptojacta  la  Icaa  than  on*  paroant. 

Ona  laaooa  tor  8bnaUr%  ataylnc  powor. 
aiMwdiin  to  anotbar  BtTBP  atndy  raiaaaad  In 
IVTO.  la  tbst  ba  baa  **a  daar  andantandlng 
of  tba  opportanttlaa  and  limitations"  of  gor- 
programa.  "Ha  fcnowa 
la  to  ba  mada  in  tba  faa 
I  and  aeqolaltloci  aUovanoaa  and  baa 
tba  Wwanrlal  and  prnnaaaint  pit- 
to  ba  aTOtdad."  tba  atndy  aald. 

nta  raport.  writtan  by  MIT  ProfaaKii'  Lang- 
lay  Kayaa.  it,  of  tba  Joint  Oantar  for  Crban 
B<udlaa.  hM  flBraatar  and  bla  BURP  partnar, 
llanjamlii  FoUabook.  wan  "diagrlnad"  tbat 
tbay  wara  onaUa  to  fnlflll  tbair  and  of  tba 
"iMurgatn."  In  ebaraetarlatng  tbaIr  attitude 
aboat  tba  troublod  program.  Langlay  quotad 
POUabook  aa  mylng.  "It  waa  battar  to  ba  a 
llva  ooward  tban  a  dead  haro." 

AUva  and  wan.  Conttnantal  Wlngata  la 
tbrtTlBg  agam  and  It  aU  bagan  wltb  Baaar- 


Oontlnantal  Wlngata  bougbt  tba  land  for 
tba  projaet  In  1974  and  1975  from  Bdward  J. 
McOormaek  Jr..  formar  stata  attomay  gan- 
aral  and  formar  aanlor  vlca  praaldent  of  Con- 
ttnantal  Wlngau. 

kIcOormack.  a  napbaw  of  formar  VB.  Houae 
Bpaakar  Jobn  W.  IfoOormack.  now  aarvaa  aa 
Ccntlnantal  Wlngata-a  private  attomay. 

HUD  doeonanta  abow  tbat  Continental 
Wlngata  paid  ggTO.OOO  for  tba  two  parceU  at 
19W  OoauBonwaaltb  Ave.  Raoords  alao  abow 
tbat  MOOormaek  bad  ptircbaaad  tbe  parcela 
(totalllDg  79.000  aquara  feat)  from  tba  City 
of  Booton  for  a  total  of  gaiSJIOO. 

Aafead  by  tba  Harald  Amarlean  about  tbe 
dinaranea  In  prioa.  If  cCormack  aald  tazaa  and 
>*Cal  faaa  on  tba  land  along  wltb  tba  initial 
porebaaa  prloa  broo^t  bla  aspanaaa  cloae  to 
O00.00>.  "I  dldnt  make  mucb  of  a  pr«tf  t  at 
aU."  ba  Mid.  "To  My  otbarwlm.  tuat  lant 
tma.- 

^gtlng  M  Oontlnantal  Wlngato'a  attorney. 
MeOormoek  alao  balpad  tba  firm  obtain  Boa- 
tan  Badovalopmant  Autborlty  (BRA)  ap- 
proval for  a  apadal  tax  atatua  on  WIngata'a 
^■tarboroogb  project. 

BnbMquautly.  In  a  Patarboroagb  Housing 
marfcattng  tarocbora.  Continental  Wlngata 
tbankad  tba  mayor  and  tbe  Boaton  City 
OooneU  for  tbaIr  ganaroalty. 

'^Oonttnantal  Wlngata  wlabea  to  acknowl- 
•^f*  Mayor  Kartn  Wblta  .  .  .  and  the  City 
Ooonai  for  proUdlng  faTorable  tax  treatment 
porwiant  to  Saetlon  OA  of  Chapter  laiA  of 
tba  Oanaral  Lawa,"  tba  brochure  reada. 

Aakad  reoanUy  by  the  Herald  American 
about  flndlnga  that  Indicate  quaatlonable 
tanant  Mlactlan  practlcM  at  Raaerrolr  Tow- 
•»  and  Mtorborottgb  Houalng.  Shustar  aald 
tba  PHvaey  Act  pracludad  him  from  probing 
tba  financial  backgrounda  of  bla  tenanta  be- 
yond mformatlon  auppllad  on  a  rant  nmUca- 
tlonform. 


"WO  bava  to  aeoapt  what  tbay  taU  oa."  ba 
aald.  "Wa  have  to  make  our  dadalaos  on 
ta~«nt  aalacUon  baaed  upon  InformaUon 
tbay  pot  down  on  tbaIr  appUcatton  form.  Wa 
go  by  tba  booka." 

Aakad  what  ba  thought  about  tba  Section  B 
program.  Shustar  added,  "Aa  a  whole.  It's 
probably  tba  moat  equitable,  inganloua  con- 
capt  tba  federal  govammant  baa  ever  brought 
forward.  Ifa  a  tarrlflc  program.  Tbe  benaflu 
to  raaldanta  are  tramandoua.  Tba  beneflta  to 
developata  are  good.  too. 

"The  program  la  built  to  recognise  true 
operating  aspaua.  It's  ooaUy,  but  ao  la 
breathing  today." 

Taa  Soaanfo  Coar  or  aacnoir  8  Boosmo 

Rabm  Bmaowa  nf  U.S.  Bttdoxt  Omci 

(By  Bruoa  DaSUva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 

nufUMMva. — The  future  of  tbe  mulUbll- 

llon-doUar  Section  8  rent-aubaldy  program  la 

being  debatad  at  the  hlgbest  lereU  of  tbe 

federal  government. 

raced  wltb  the  akyroekating  coata  of  the 
program,  top  federal  offldala  are  trying  to 
dedda  If  construction  and  rahabllltatton  of 
apartmanta  under  the  flve-year-old  houalng 
program  la  the  beat  and  moat  economical  way 
to  provide  aafe.  decent  houalng  for  low- 
Income  paopla. 

THe  debate  Involves  Congreaa,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB),  and  the 
federal  Oapartment  of  Houalng  and  Urban 
Oevetopment  (HUD),  which  admlnlatara  the 
rent-aubaldy  program. 

It  centers  around  how  HUD  ought  to  be 
allocating  tba  SacUon  8  rent-aubaldy  monay 
It  racalvea  from  Congreea. 

HUD  can  uae  SecUon  8  rent  aubaldlM  to 
atart  construction  of  new  apartmanta  and 
aubetantlal  rehabilitation  of  old  onee. 

Under  thla  aspect  of  the  program,  private 
developers  get  loans,  usually  from  a  govem- 
mant  agency,  to  buUd  or  rebablllUta  tbe 
apartments.  They  pay  tbe  loana  bacx  mainly 
wltb  the  aubeldlw  HX7D  provtdM  for  the  low- 
Income  tenanta.  Tenanta  have  to  pay  no  more 
than  as  percent  of  their  Incomea  for  rent. 
HUD  paya  tba  raat. 

A  family  of  four  with  an  »T»rm«i  infiome  of 
814.000  and  a  aln^e  peraon  with  an  ■w"*! 
Income  of  89400  are  considered  poor  enough 
to  live  In  tbe  subaldlaed  apartmanta,  accord- 
ing to  HUD  rulea. 

In  Rhode  laland.  the  new  Section  8  projects 
are  selected  and  the  loana  for  their  con- 
struction are  given  out  by  tbe  Rhode  Island 
HoiMlng  Mortgage  and  Finance  Corporation 
(RIHMFC).  Developers  are  allowed  to  make 
large  proflts  under  tba  program. 

HUD  can  alao  give  rent  aubaldlM  to  poor 
people  who  then  go  out  and  find  apartments 
In  eslstlng  buildings.  That  a^Mct  of  the  pro- 
gram In  Rhode  Island  U  handled  by  tbe  state 
Department  of  Commnnlty  Affairs  or  by  agen- 
dM  of  the  lndlvld«ial  dtlM  and  towna. 

Among  tba  quaatlona  being  aakad  In  Wash- 
ington are:  Is  the  Section  8  rent-aubaldy  pro- 
gram raaUy  for  poor  tenanU?  Or  U  it  a  pro 
gram  to  kaep  contractors,  builders  and  devel- 
opers In  btnlnassT 

"The  main  lasue  U  that  when  you  juat  look 
at  tbe  budget  coat  to  the  federal  government, 
using  an  "'tgt'wg  housing  ""it  u  much 
chMpar  than  either  rehabilitating  an  old  unit 
or  constructing  a  new  unit."  an  CMfB  budget 
analyst,  who  asked  not  to  be  Idantlfled,  told 
tbe  Journal-Bulletin. 

Tba  OMB.  which  Is  part  of  the  executive 
oOlce  of  tba  Preddant,  has  nude  Its  podtlon 
clear  In  numerous  "podtlon  papers"  it  has 
forwarded  to  BUD  "<"^»»»  and  Prsaldant 
Carter,  the  analyst  aald. 

"The  other  dde  of  the  Issue,"  be  noted,  "Is 
that  one  of  the  purpoees  of  the  federal  botis- 
Ing  programs  Is  to  help  support  and  "»««"»««" 
a  healthy  housing-construction  Industry.  At 
least  in  this  administration,  OMB  bM  re- 
garded that  as  a  Ism  Important  objective  tban 
trying  to  put  low-Income  people  in  a  housing 
projaet.'' 


One  problem,  aooordlng  to  Bdwaid  T. 
Ifartln.  regional  HUD  administrator  for  New 
Kngland.  Is  tbat  b>  areu  like  tbe  Northeast, 
where  there  bM  been  little  nonsubaldlaad 
apartment  construction  In  recant  yaara.  there 
Juat  arent  tbat  many  vacant  apartments  In 
existing  buildings. 

"We  have  vary  low  vacancy  ratM,"  said 
Martin,  who  wm  admlnlatrattve  assistant  to 
San.  Bdward  M.  Kennedy  for  Mven  yean  be- 
fore taking  the  HUD  Job  In  1077.  "It's  flna  to 
UM  existing  housing  if  it's  available,  but  In 
many  caaM  It  Juat  lant  available." 

Next  year  tbe  federal  government  will  have 
to  apend  88-8  billion  to  support  Ite  rant-sub- 
ddy  programs,  of  which  Section  8  Is  tbe 
largest  and  the  only  one  currently  active. 

Tbe  annual  congreaalonal  appropriation 
hoaded  to  support  the  program  wUl  climb 
to  89.4  billion  In  the  next  10  years,  according 
to  a  report  prepared  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  RepreeentatlvM. 
Tbe  Congreaalonal  Budget  Office  concluded 
In  a  report  Issued  earlier  this  year  tbat  sup- 
porting a  tenant  In  an  Mtaung  unit  Is  up  to 
SO  percent  laM  expendve  than  supporting 
that  same  tenant  In  a  new  or  rehabllltatad 
unit. 

BeddM  the  coata  Involved,  the  OMB  ana- 
lyat  noted,  "Tou  can  uaually  place  a  low- 
income  houaehold  In  an  exlatlng  bousing 
unit  much  more  quickly  than  If  you're  try- 
ing to  rehabilitate  or  construct  new  hous- 
ing. The  construction  periods  can  be  any- 
wbere  from  18  montba  up  to  three  and  four 
yaara." 

Of  the  231,880  new  apartotenta  tbat  will  be 
made  available  to  low-lnoome  tenanta  under 
tbe  Section  8  program  thla  year,  106,850,  or 
about  48  percent,  will  be  In  already  exlsldng 
buildings.  Tbe  rest  will  be  In  buildings  built 
or  thoroughly  renovated  with  mortgagM  to 
be  repaid  with  Section  8  funds. 

In  Rhode  Island  more  tban  8.000  new  or 
rehabUltated  apartmenu  will  be  built  or 
under  construction  under  tbe  Section  8  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  the  year.  By  contrast, 
only  a,488  apartments  In  existing  buUdlnfi 
will  be  receiving  SeeUon  8  subddlM. 

"Clearly,  when  market  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, a  good  case  can  be  made,  on  tbe 
basis  of  coat  effectiveness,  to  utillae  existing 
units,"  the  House  Appropriations  OommlttM 
aald  in  a  budget  report  laauad  thla  year. 

In  fact,  the  committee  T»«<wi.«m^Tii1*d  that 
HUD  ahlft  lU  1B80  aubddy  aUocatlon  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  aubaldlM  for  exist- 
ing apartments  from  sa.SOO  to  88,143. 

Martin,  tbe  HUD  regional  administrator, 
acknowledged  that  tbe  Section  8  new  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  work  Is  profita- 
ble for  devdopers  and  costly  to  tba  govern- 
ment. 

"I  can't  challenge  any  coat  argument  In- 
volving Section  8  any  more  than  I  can  chal- 
lenge defense  spending,"  Martin  aald.  "But 
I  can  say  the  question  of  providing  housli^ 
for  low- Income  people  Is  something  we  have 
to  face  squardy. 

"If  the  government  lent  Involved,  wbo  will 
do  It?"  be  aakad. 

NoxL  Will  SnxTcruax  a  Dial— Fob  a 

PASTNaaSHIP 

Psovmxifcr. — ^Former  Gov.  Philip  W.  Noel 
first  got  Involved  In  Section  8  m  a  consul- 
tant. He  filled  out  forms  for  developers  and 
helped  get  their  applications  through  the 
federal  and  state  bureaucracies. 

"One  of  tbe  great  attributes  tbat  I  gained 
out  of  public  service."  he  aald  In  an  Inter- 
view, "was  being  able  to  assist  clients  to  get 
through  the  biu«aucratlc  maae  becauw  I  un- 
derstand It." 

But  soon,  his  role  changed. 

"After  a  while."  he  said,  "I  reallMd  that 
I  was  the  No.  1  honcho  In  the  entire  opera- 
Uon." 

The  devdopers  he  worked  for  In  Rhode 
Island  and  several  other  statM  dldnt  know 
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bow  to  put  tba  daala  togatbM  tbanadvas.  ba 
add. 

"So  I  started  to  amartan  up,"  tba  former 
governor  continued.  "They'd  ocma  to  ma  and 
rd  My,  *Sure,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do  It 
for  a  fM.  I  want  to  be  a  partner.' " 

So,  after  bdplng  to  put  "mora  tban  a 
docen  deals  to0Btber"  for  davdopara  in  Bboda 
Island.  Maaaacbusetts,  New  Hampahlre, 
Washington,  Oklahoma,  and  TnM,  ba  be- 
came a  Section  8  develispar  blmaau. 

Noel  bM  a  half-lntarast  In  Harltaga  VU- 
Isge,  a  83.0  million  project  In  North  Kings- 
town, and  is  one  of  four  partnara  In  Braa- 
bum  Apartmanta,  a  81.7  mUlInn  project  In 
Providence. 

He  said  the  deddon  by  the  Rboda  laland 
HovMlng  and  Mortgage  Finance  Corporation 
(RIHMFC)  to  approve  construction  of  Umm 
projects  bad  nothing  to  do  with  polltlca. 

During  tba  mtervlew.  Nod  took  credit  for 
tbe  formation  of  RIHMFC  In  1973,  during 
bis  first  term  In  the  State  HouM. 

Nod  also  noted  that  he  appointed  tbe 
orlglnd  members  of  the  RIHMFC  board.  In- 
cluding Ita  first  chdrmsn,  Ronul'*  R.  S.  Pl- 
ceme,  the  president  of  tbe  Kally  ti  Plcama 
Inc.  red  eatate  company.  Ploaraa,  wbo  la 
now  a  business  parUier  wiUi  Noel  i.a  sc  'c^^l 
red  Mtate  deals  In  Rhode  Island  and  other 
StatM,  WM  board  chairman  until  1977. 

RIHMFC  WM  crMted,  Nod  aald.  "wltb  an- 
tldpatlon  tbat  Section  8  would  be  coming 
on  line."  Congrem  provided  funds  for  tbe 
program  In  1974. 

Nod  Indicated  he  became  Involved  In  tbe 
Heritage  Village  project  after  ba  wm  ap- 
proached by  Paul  Liscblo,  a  Cranston  builder. 

Tbe  former  governor  aald  ba  belpod  li^w*'*f 
In  return  for  a  balf-lntereat  In  the  deal  for 
the  aubddlaed  100-^iartment  complex,  which 
now  stands  In  Devil's  Foot  Road  In  North 
Kingstown. 

Liscblo  sdd  It  was  Nod  wbo  first  con- 
tacted him  about  doing  a  Saetlon  8  project. 
He  sdd  he  agreed  to  a  60-50  tpUt  wltb  Nod 
becauM  the  formar  governor  understood  tba 
complex  program. 

"1  needed  someone  who  knew,"  fJarhIo 
aald.  "It  WM  ttie  only  way  I  could  make  It 
work.  I  would  never  atten^t  ona  of  tbSM 
myaelf." 

Although  Nod  did  not  dIadoM  flgnraa, 
partnership  reoords  on  file  wltb  tbe  eeeretary 
of  state  indlceite  that  aa  aqnd  partnan  be 
and  Liscblo  stand  to  make  a  totd  of  taOOfiOO 
Jiut  from  aelllng  tax  abdters  In  tba  projaet. 

In  Braebum  Apartments,  a  Bl -apartment 
complex  In  the  Wanskuck  section  of  Provi- 
dence, Noel  Is  a  partner  of  Jobn  Coffey, 
prominent  lobbyist  and  a  law  associate  of 
Noel;  Oustln  Buonduto,  wbo  Is  alao  a  part- 
ner with  Nod  In  tbe  Pawtuxet  Village  Nurs- 
ing Home  In  Warwick;  and  TlumiM  P.  Dlmeo, 
president  of  Dlmeo  Construction  Co.  Inc. 
Tbat  construction  company  Is  tbe  generd 
contractor  for  the  project. 

In  that  project,  the  partnara  will  share 
an  addltlond  8140.000  from  tbe  sde  of  tax 
abeltera,  acconllng  to  partnarablp  raeorda 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  atate. 

Nod  add  that  for  a  fM,  ba  alao  put  to- 
gether the  ded  for  the  $IA  mllUon.  Si-mpnt- 
ment  Greenwood  Terrace  In  Warwick.  Tbe 
owners  are  Cliff  Prlmeau  and  Joaeph  Pro- 
acoplo,  apartment  builders  wbom  Nod  de- 
acrlbed  m  "two  grMt  UtUe  guys  tbat  rve 
known  for  SO  yaara." 

Nod  aald  he  la  alao  a  partner  In  one  Sec- 
tion 8  project  In  another  atate. 

FMLAJio  "UMSMCTAiraoro"  OoT  OiPaan 

IlfVOLVB) 

PsovnsMcs. — JamM  DlPrete.  former  Re- 
publican mayor  of  Cranaton.  aald  ha  first  be- 
Mme  Invdved  In  Saetlon  8  by  PMCtiIng  an 
Informd  "understanding"  with  w^i^t^H  O. 
Perland.  praaldent  of  Ferland  Corp. 

The  understanding,  DlPreta  aald.  wm  that 
be  would  UM  bla  real  eatata  anertiM  to  find 


land  on  which  Ferland  could  develop  Sec- 
tkm-a  projects.  In  return,  Ferland  would 
make  blm  a  partner  in  tbOM  projecta. 

DlPreta  aald  the  understanding  wm  un- 
reutad  to  hla  famUy  Um  to  Booald  &.  8.. 
Ploame.  first  chairman  of  the  B  HMPO  board 
and  praaldent  of  Kdly  8c  Ploeme,  Inc.  DiPrete 
and  Ploame  are  cousins. 

DlPrete  said  he  faUed,  after  working 
montlia,  to  acquire  options  on  four  plecM  of 
land  for  Ferland. 

In  rettim  for  bis  work,  DlPrete  sdd.  Far- 
land  gave  blm  an  equd  partnership  In  Park- 
wior  Towers,  a  103-l^lartment  East  Providence 
project. 

"I  dldnt  find  tbat  land,"  be  added. 

Ferland  first  sdd  the  owner  of  tbe  land, 
formar  Democratic  atate  chairman  CharlM  T. 
BeUly.  caUed  him  about  It. 

Then.  Ferland  aald,  DlPrete  found  the 
property. 

And  finally,  he  sdd  they  both  told  him 
about  It  "at  the  same  time." 

DlPrete  aald  he  wm  later  successful  in  find- 
ing tba  land  for  two  other  projects:  Maple 
Oardans  n,  a  gs.e-milllon  project  In  North 
Providence,  and  Cranberry  Pond,  a  83-mll- 
llon  project  In  Warwick.  DlPrete  became  an 
equd  partner  with  Ferland  in  those  deds. 

Although  DlPrete  did  not  find  the  land  for 
Rumford  Towers,  another  East  Providence 
project,  Ferland  made  him  an  equd  partner 
In  tbat  89.6-mlUlon  ded. 

Tbat  projaet,  according  to  DlPrete 's  figuiis, 
will  earn  blm  tvnjOOO  In  tax  shdters'  sdes 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Why  did  Ferland  need  DlPrete?  "I  suppose, 
to  be  honest  about  It,  he  may  not  have." 
DlPrete  sdd.  "I  dont  think  Ferland  Iosm 
anything  by  his  association  with  me." 

TAXPATiaa  Foot  Bnx  voa  Sccnoir  8  Paorm 
(By  Bruce  DeSllva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 

Baal  eatate  developers  and  land  speculators 
femlUar  with  tbe  rules  of  tbe  federd  Section 
8  rent  subddy  program  have  made  hundreds 
of  tboosands  of  dcrilars  buying:  and  sdllng 
dtM  for  government-subsidized  apartment 
buildings  for  poor  people. 

Moat  of  their  profits  come  out  of  the  tax- 
payers pocketa. 

Section  8  rulM  have  allowed  some  devel- 
opers to  make  substantld  profits  by  Mlllng 
to  tbemMlves  and  their  partners  land  they 
alTMdj  own. 

Othera  In  tbe  red  estate  business  have 
made  money  acquiring  property  and  tben 
aelllng  It  to  SecUon  8  project  developers. 

Tbe  Section  8  rules  even  allowed  a  red 
eatata  firm  to  make  a  substantld  profit  by 
aelllng  Providence  buildings  tbat  It  bad  re- 
babUltated  10  years  ago  imder  an  earlier 
faderd  hmislng  program.  Tbe  new  owner  is 
rehabilitating  them  all  over  again  tmder 
Seetlon  & 

Sudi  transactions  IncreaM  tbe  price  of  tbe 
property,  and  tbe  taxpayers  pick  up  the  tab. 

It'a  aU  lagd  and  It  works  like  this: 

Land  coata  Increased  through  such  trsns- 
aetlMw  aro  Included  in  low-interest  mort- 
gagM the  Rhode  laland  HousinR  and  Mort- 
gage Finance  Corporation  (RIHMFC)  gIvM 
devdopers  m>  they  can  build  the  pro'ecU.  De- 
vdopers pay  off  tbe  mortgagM  largely  wltb 
tba  rent  subaldlM  tbat  the  n.8.  Department 
of  Hwndng  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
glVM  to  poor  tenanta  who  Uve  In  tbe  projects. 
BIgber  land  ooats  rMult  In  higher  govern- 
ment rant  aubaldlM. 

Ohlmnsy  Bill  Manor,  a  84J  million.  130- 
apartment  subddlMd  bousing  project  for  the 
elderly,  stands  on  a  34-acre  plot  In  Cumber- 


BOw  It  came  to  be  built  there  Is  a  compli- 
cated story  that  InvolvM  aeverd  land  trana- 
actlona  among  related  partlM  be*^wr^n  1973 
and  1977  tbat  resulted  In  a  substantld  profit 
for  Booald  A.  Bond,  a  Oreenvllle  developer. 

Tba  story  also  InvolvM  Bdward  P.  Manning, 
of  tbe  state  Boum  of  Bepre- 


aentatlvea.  Mannlng'a  law  partner,  Joaeph  V. 
Part,  and  Part's  brother,  Rdpb  A.  Part,  tbe 
executive  director  of  the  stata  houdng 
agency,  RIHMFC. 

The  Chimney  Bill  dte  wm  formdy  part 
of  a  90Htcn  pared  off  Mendoo  Road  In  Cum- 
berland. Located  oppodte  Cumberland  Plaaa. 
between  tbe  vUlagM  of  Aabton  and  Cumber- 
land Bill,  tbe  land  wm  purebaaed  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Cumberland  Police 
Chief  William  J.  Boyle  and  his  late  brocbar- 
In-law,  William  J.  O'Oomun'. 

For  yaara,  Boyle  and  O'Connor  oowldnt 
agtae  on  what  to  do  wltb  the  property.  They 
went  to  their  deatha  atlll  arguing  about  It. 
After  they  died,  their  heirs  were  unable  to 
agree  on  what  to  do  with  it. 

In  Febniary,  1973,  O'Connons  bdr  sued 
Boyle's  wife  and  children,  asking  the  Snpa- 
rlor  Court  to  order  the  land  aold  and  tba 
proceeds  divided  among  tbe  partlaa. 

Manning,  then  a  state  lepraaantatlve  but 
not  yet  the  apeaker.  reprcMnted  Patrlda  L. 
Doyle,  heir  to  tbe  O'Connor  eatate.  John  F. 
Sherlock,  Jr.,  a  Providence  lawyer,  repre- 
aentad  tbeBoylea. 

Together,  the  two  lawyem  hired  O.  Frank 
Hanaway,  a  red  eatate  agent  who  waa  tben 
deputy  majority  leader  of  the  atate  Senate, 
to  appralae  the  land.  He  Judged  the  90  actM 
to  be  worth  about  870,000. 

Hanaway,  In  his  appralad  letter  dated 
Feb.  17,  1973,  noted  tbat  "a  large  portion  of 
the  property  ocmslsta  of  ledge  and  swamp." 
and  added.  "It  Is  my  profeaslond  opinion 
that  an  able  and  willing  buyer  would  pay  no 
more  for  the  desertbed  property." 

The  property  was  aoned  agrleulturaL  At 
that  time,  apartmenta  were  not  permitted  In 
agrlculturd  acMiea. 

After  tbe  mppnlml  was  done.  Judge  Flor- 
ence K.  Murray  appointed  »s»"««»»g  and 
Shertock.  the  two  lawyers,  as  co-commla- 
sloners  for  the  estate.  She  ordered  them  to 
dispose  of  the  land  at  "no  Iom  tban  tba  ^>- 
praisd  price." 

On  Nov.  30,  1073,  Manning  and  Shertock 
sdd  the  land  for  870,000  to  Rdpb  Part,  a  red 
Mtate  agent. 

But  Rdpb  Part  wbo  waa  to  become  execu- 
tive director  of  the  new  RIHMFC  a  year 
later,  waan't  tbe  red  buyer.  He  araa  actually 
a  atand-ln  for  Bond,  the  OraenvUle  devd- 
oper  who  wm  a  client  of  Rdpb'a  brother, 
Joaeph. 

Rdpb  Part.  In  a  recent  Interview,  aald  It 
was  at  bis  brother  Joeq;>h's  request  that  ba 
acted  M  a  stand-in  for  Rond.  It  was  done 
eo  that  Manning's  client,  the  sdler  of  tbe 
land,  would  not  learn  tbe  true  Identity  of 
Joaeph  Part's  dlent.  tbe  buyer  of  the  land. 
Rdpb  Part  said.  Manning  and  Joaeph  Part 
wera  and  still  an  law  partners. 

Rdpb  Part  sdd  that  if  tbe  sdler  bad 
known  of  Rondls  Interest  In  tbe  land,  the 
asking  prtoe  might  have  been  higher.  Rdpb 
Part  sdd  be  reedved  a  fw  of  "a  eoopla  of 
thousand  dollars"  for  acting  for  Rood. 

Although  tbe  land  wm  aold  to  Ralph  Part 
on  Nov.  30.  1972.  tbe  deed  waa  not  recorded 
In  Cumberland  Town  Hall  until  naarty  a 
year  later,  at  9:30  am.  on  Nov.  8.  1973. 

One  minute  later,  at  9:31  tbe  land  wm 
transferred  again.  By  then,  tbe  Town  Ooon- 
en  had  changed  the  aoidng  crdlnanee  to 
aUow  apartment  coostmctlon  on  pareels  of 
more  tban  as  acTM  In  agrtculturd  aooM. 

This  time,  tbe  pared  went  from  Ralph 
Part  to  the  T.amtii<a  Corp..  a  firm  tbat  bad 
bwn  Ineorporated  )ust  six  days  earlier.  Tbe 
orlglnd  directors  of  the  firm  inebided  Balph 
Part  and  bU  wife.  Vldet  C.  Pari. 

Rdpb  Part  aald  T*mhda  wm  wholly  owned 
by  Bond.  Rood's  name  did  not  appear  on 
tbe  Incorporation  patera,  but  thla  la  not  un- 
iKttd  In  corporation  flllnga  In  Rhode  latand. 

On  papers  filed  with  the  aeeretary  of  state. 
Lambda  Corp.  listed  Ita  addrsM  m  tbe  Uw 
office  of  Manning,  Santanldlo  *  Part. 

On  Dae.  3. 1973.  tba  appointment  of  Bdph 
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xiii—  — ■■  a-l^*  »••»•  *»*"'•  ""  ^'"^  *• 
im.  tb*  Luabda  Corp.  g»i»  ■»«*  •"  •*> 
am  o(  tba  MMtdon  B(»d  Uuad.  Ko  ntamj 
ebaand  bBBte  tn  tlM  ii»n»ntloii  Moortflac 
to  town  hall  nBocdi 

n  «M  tte  ant  tlXM  any  noard  ahovad 
,H)«^  oa  owmr  o(  tlta  land  that  Balpb  Pari 
bad  boogbt  for  blm  la  ivn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TIM  gananl  partaar  In  Cblmney  Hill  A«- 
jQfilataa.  ttia  naw  Irayar  la  tba  Cblmnay 
Hill  Houalnc  0»P-.  whoaa  pnaidant  la  Bq- 
waid  APIah  of  Htintiam.  Maaa.  Plah  U  alao 
iiiaalrtant  of  tba  Paabody  Oonatniettoa  Co.. 
mc,  tba  ganaral  contracuw  for  tba  SacUon  8 
pcoiact. 

About  tbU  tuna.  BIHlfFC.  tba  itata  houa- 
lnc aflucf  baadad  by  Balpb  Pari,  bad  cboaan 
Mi'B  partaanblp  to  build  a  Baetloa  •  pnj* 

act  on  tba  •«%-«»•■»«••  ^    ^  ^     . 

Balpb  Pail  Tn**"**'"*^  tbat  ba  bad  aavarad 
aQ  bualiMaa  tlaa  to  Bond  by  tbla  tuna.  How- 
arcr.  a  raoocd  on  nia  wltb  tba  aaotatary  of 
Btata  Uata  Balpb  Pari  aa  tba  raglatarad  acent 
for  ■ond'a  * -«■'*"«*  Oacp.  In  Baptambar.  19TT. 
^tfttX  montba  Utar.  nialpb  Pari  aald  ba  did 
not  undaiatand  bow  tbU  could  bara  bap- 
panad. 

Plab'a  pnjaet  ran  into  a  anag  wban  William 
B.  BMnaon  of  tba  Stauwlda  Plannlnc  Pro- 
gram, a  atata  aganey  tbat  rartowa  aU  SacUon 
8  prapoaala.  objactad  tbat  tba  propoaad  atta 
waa  not  on  a  bua  Una  and  would  inlaw  Ita 
aldarly  tananta. 

In  taaponaa.  Manning.  In  hU  capacity  aa  a 
atato  laimaaiilallia  wroto  a  UMar  pointing 
out  tbat  tbara  waa  bua  aamoa  to  tba  slta. 
Mawwim  Mid  at  tba  tuna  tbat  ba  bad  workad 
to  gat  tba  Bboda  laland  Public  Ttanalt  Au- 
titorlty.  tba  atata-ownad  Una.  to  prorlda  the 
■arrloa  brpaiw  ba  knaw  tbat  a  boualng  proj- 
act  fOr  tba  aldarly  waa  to  ba  built  tbera. 

p»tpt»  Pari  alao  wiota  a  lattar  to  Brtnaon 
on  babalf  of  tba  projact.  tba  planner  aald. 
Tba  objactlon  to  tba  projact  waa  wltbdrawn. 

waipK  Pari.  In  a  raoant  intarrlew.  aald  tba 
t70.000  prtoa  ba  orlglnany  paid  for  tba  land 
on  Boncfa  babalf  waa  raaaonabia  "baeauae 
tba  iwupaity  waaat  worth  more  money  at  the 
*%w^  It  waa  aonad  agricultural.  Tbat  price  of 
land  baa  tramandoua  problema  wltb  Ita  ledge. 
tbarali  roeka  galore." 

R»ipii  Part  aald  ba  dlaeloaed  hU  InvolTe- 
mant  In  tba  tranaactlon  to  the  BIHMPC 
board  of  dttactora  before  the  board  aalected 
Plah  aa  tba  davalopar.  Part'a  dlacloaure  waa 
raportad  In  tba  Joumal-B'uaettn. 

Bond  la  Involved  In  only  one  other  8ec- 
tkm  8  pcoject.  Balpb  Part  aald.  apparenUy 
rafUrtng  to  Ifelraaa  Apartmanta.  a  tl.8  mU- 
Uon.  80-«partment  family  project  In  Provl- 
danoa  tbat  doaa  not  yet  have  the  final  ap- 
proval of  tba  agency. 

Bewavar.  In  Oeoamber.  \vn.  Roncl  appUed 
to  tba  Cnmbarland  building  inspector  for  a 
permit  to  build  two  mora  blgh-rlae  apart- 
mant  "~t*"**  'or  *!>*  ddarly  on  the  rest 
of  tba  land  Balpb  Part  beload  him  buy.  That 
requeat  waa  denied  by  the  building  inspector. 
wboee  dedalon  waa  upheld  by  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Berlaw. 

Butlar  tbla  month.  Supertor  Court  Ju<ige 
Bsigww  7.  Cochran  overruled  the  coning 
board  and  ordered  the  building  inspector  to 
lasna  tba  permit  to  Roncl. 

Boaefk  lawyer.  Orlando  Andreonl.  refused 
to  diaeuaa  Bond's  development  plans. 

Manalnr.  Bond  and  3ommit\  Part  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  deanlte  reneatad 
telephone  ealla  to  their  ofleee  and  homea. 

In  another  land  deal,  the  Woloobojlan 
Baalty  Corp.  made  monev  In  the  mie  of  Prov- 
Idanoa  bulldlnfts  tbat  It  bad  fritted  and  re- 
bablUtatad  10  yeara  ago  under  an  earlier 
fedaral  bonatag  program  for  the  poor. 

Tbe  deal  involvaa  three  places  of  land  In 
Providence  that  the  realty  firm  bought  In 
tba  BUd-lMQs  for  a  total  of  828.800.  In  tbe 


^iMiiing  yaara,  tba  firm  made  improvamanU 
to  aoma  of  tba  property. 

On  one  of  tba  parcala.  which  contained  old 
row  bouaaa  ortglnaUy  built  before  1876  by 
tba  Wanakuck  Co..  a  manufacturing  firm, 
the  impravemenU  ware  financed  with  tbe 
help  of  tbe  fedaral  government. 

Oovemmant  raoorda  Indicate  tbat  by  put- 
ting up  gaeMO  of  Ita  own  money.  Woloobo- 
]lan  Baalty  Corp.  waa  able  to  borrow  8398.000 
to  renovate  tbe  buUdlnga.  Tba  realty  firm 
paid  only  4H  percent  mtareat  on  tba  mort- 
gage, wltb  tba  government  paying  the  dif- 
ference between  tbat  rate  and  tbe  higher 
prevaUlng  market  rate. 

"We  rtpped  everything  out.  tore  out  all 
of  the  plaater  In  the  waUa  and  ceUlnga." 
Jamae  H.  Woloohojlan  aald  of  tbe  project 
In  a  1967  Interview. 

But  by  1978.  tbe  <»ce-renovatad  buildings 
had  become  run-down.  In  fact,  tbe  dty  Ot- 
flce  of  Code  Enforcement  declared  one  of  the 
buUdlnga  "unfit  for  human  habitation." 

BIHMPC  gave  Noel  and  hU  partners  a 
81.7  mUllon  low  Interest  Dx>rtgage  to  re- 
bablliute  the  old  row  houses  all  over  again 
under  the  SacUon  8  program. 

"We  paid  dearly  for  that  project."  said 
Noel.  "We  paid  a  lot  of  money  for  that 
project."  Par  WololohoJIan  Realty.  It  was  "a 
good  deal,  not  an  extraordinary  deal."  he 
aald. 

Blaabetb  Bogoalan.  prealdent  of  WokxAo- 
Jlan  Realty,  would  not  diacuaa  specifically 
how  much  money  she  made  In  the  transac- 
tion, but  acknowledged  tbat  she  made  a 
profit. 

"I  make  money  on  everything  I  do."  she 
said. 

Another  land  transaction  Involvea  Paul  P. 
Llachio,  a  Cranaton  home  buUder  who 
teamed  up  with  Noel  to  buUd  a  Section  8 
project. 

The  project.  Heritage  VlUage.  U  on  nine 
acrea  of  land  that  was  part  of  a  30-acre  par- 
cel on  Devll'a  Foot  Boad  In  North  Klnga- 
town. 

Uschlo's  real  estate  firm,  Heritage  Realty 
Inc..  bought  the  entire  30  acres  for  813.600 
In  1903.  The  land  was  undeveloped  untU 
1978.  when.  Uscblo  said,  he  got  a  telephone 
caU  from  Noel.  Uschio  said  Noel  suggested 
a  Section  8  project  for  tbe  site. 

I  dldnt  know  one  thing  about  this  whole 
program."  Llachio  said.  "I  needed  someone 
who  knew." 

So.  be  said,  be  made  Noel  a  60  percent 
partner  In  Heritage  VUlage  Associates,  a 
partnarablp  aatabllsbed  to  build  the  100- 
unlt  apartment  complex  for  the  elderly.  Us- 
cblo'a  firm  then  told  nine  acres  of  the  30- 
acre  parcel  to  tbe  new  partnership.  Hart- 
tage  Vlllaga  Aaaoelatea.  for  8100.000. 

BIHMPC  i4^>roved  tbe  allocation  of  fed- 
eral rent  subsldlee  to  the  Heritage  Village 
project  and  tbMi  gave  Uachlo  and  Noel  tbe 
83.9  mlUlon  low-lntereat  mortgage  to  buUd 
the  project. 

The  mortgage  Induded  8160.000  allowed 
by  RTHMPC  for  land  acquisition.  Tbat  fig- 
ure, according  to  Llachio.  was  based  on  tbe 
standard  agency  allowance  of  81.600  for  eacto 
apartment.  (Tbe  figure  has  since  been  In- 
creaaad  to  81.800  per  apartment.) 

Uaeblo  aald  tbat  at  tbe  mortgage  doa- 
Ing.  his  reality  firm  received  a  check  for 
8100.000  for  tbe  land.  Heritage  VUlage  As- 
sociates used  the  remaining  860.000  to  cover 
part  of  Its  smaU  down  payment  on  the  deal 
and  to  pay  a  variety  of  legal  and  consulting 
faea.  Llachio  aald. 

Uscblo  said  he  doea  not  feel  tbe  8160.000 
allowanoe  was  excessive.  "I  put  a  lot  of  effort 
Into  tbe  development  of  tbat  fiarcel,''  be 
aald. 

MeanwbUe.  Uscblo  said  ba  and  Noel 
have  gotten  preliminary  approval  from 
RTHMPC  to  build  HeriUge  VUlage  rr.  »  i04- 
unlt  apartment  complex  for  poor  f amlllaa.  on 


tba  11  actaa  left  over  from  tba  original  30 
acres  Heritage  Realty  bought  Ui  1963. 

If  tbe  deal  goaa  through  (it  baa  run  Into 
a  local  affn'pg  problem) ,  tbe  agency  under 
lU  currant  operaUng  prccedure  would  allow 
8180.000  for  tba  land  In  the  mortgage  for  the 
new  project. 

Thus.  Uachlo  and  Heritage  VlUage  Aaso- 
cUtea  would  realize  a  toUl  of  8330.000  for 
tbe  land  tbe  home  buUder  originally  bought 
for  813.500. 

OmciALa  WxxK  OirxaxD  Bamia:  Om 

DXTSLOPsa  Pad  8100,000 

(By  Bruce  DeSUva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 

PaovmxNcx. — A  developer  made  a  payoff  of 
more  than  8100.000  to  Influence  the  ap- 
proval proceae  for  lucraUve  govemment- 
subddlaed  housing  projects  for  the  poor,  a 
Journal-Bulletin  inveatlgaUon  has  found. 

It  waa  alao  learned  tbat  two  local  oflldals 
were  offered  bribea  by  a  repreaenUUve  of  a 
developer  who  was  aaeklng  a  aonlng  declalon 
on  one  projact  to  be  buUt  under  tbe  federal 
Section  8  subaldlaed  boualng  program.  They 
refused  and  reported  tbe  offera  to  the  Ped- 
eral  Bureau  of  InveaUgatlon. 

Two  other  developers.  It  was  learned,  were 
aaked  by  middlemen  for  money  with  which 
to  bribe  oAclals  who  could  help  push  their 
projects  through  the  Involved  approval 
proceea. 

Offlclala.  devdopera  and  othera  cloee  to  the 
SecUon  8  Industry  who  talked  about  bribes 
Insisted  on  anonymity.  They  said  their  busi- 
nesses would  be  harmed  If  It  were  known 
that  they  talked. 

One  aource  expressed  fear  for  bis  life. 

"There  Is  too  much  money  at  stake,"  he 
said.  "I  could  be  put  out  of  business,  and 
by  that  I  don't  Just  mean  my  bualneaa.  I 
could  end  up  In  a  box." 

Developers  stand  to  make  huge  profits  on 
lltUe  or  no  Investment  by  buUdlng  projects 
under  the  federal  SecUon  8  rent  subsidy 
program.  The  developer  of  a  project  can 
make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  Just 
by  selling  small  shares  In  bis  building  as  tax 
shelters  to  peqpie  with  substantial  Incomes, 
usually  m  exceaa  of  8100,000  annuaUy. 

Ralph  A.  Pari.  execuUve  director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Housing  Mortgage  Finance 
CorporaUon  (RTHMPC).  which  pays  a  major 
role  In  the  Section  8  program,  expressed 
doubt  tbat  any  payoffs  have  been  made. 

He  aald  that  because  so  msny  agencies 
pUy  a  role  In  the  SecUon  8  approval  pro- 
ceaa.  It  would  be  "almoat  Impossible"  for  any 
one  unscrupulous  person  to  promise  ap- 
proval In  return  for  payment. 

One  developer  acknowledged  In  an  Inter- 
view tbat  be  made  a  payoff  of  more  than 
8100.000  in  response  to  a  soUdtaUon  by  an 
official. 

He  aald  the  payoff  succeeded  in  moving  a 
previously  staUed  project  through  tbe  com- 
pUcated  approval  process  that  Involves  local 
beada  of  government,  aonlng  boards,  several 
state  agencies,  the  R'HFMC.  and  tbe  federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD). 

Three  devdopera  and  another  source  close 
to  the  SecUon  8  proirram  Independently  con- 
firmed parte  of  the  first  developer's  account. 

The  first  devdoper  said  his  payoff  was 
arranged  to  make  it  difficult  to  prove  who 
ultlmatelv  received  the  payoff  money. 

To  make  the  bribe,  the  developer  said  be 
took  In  a  new  partner  chosen  by  the  official 
who  first  approac»'ed  him  about  the  payoff. 
The  new  partner's  onlv  role,  the  developer 
said,  waa  to  ahare  In  tbe  bundreda  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  earned  by  selling  tax 
shelters. 

The  new  partner,  therefore,  waa  able  to 
take  money  out  of  tbe  project  and  then 
qultely  tranafer  aome  of  It  to  others,  he 
added. 

The  developer  excused  bis  decision  to 
make  the  oayoff  by  calling  It  "a  cost  of  do- 
ing bualneaa." 
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"It  waa  my  decUlon.  It  bad  to  be  made." 
he  said.  "It  was  no  different  than  a  guy  In 
New  York  City  who  wanta  to  open  hla  doora. 
Aa  a  bualneaaman.  you  bava  to  maka  a  de- 
cision." 

Two  other  developers  said  they  were  ap- 
proached for  bribea  for  oflldaU  through  mid- 
dlemen Involved  in  tba  boualng  development 
Industry. 

Both  said  they  refused,  and  one  of  them 
said  he  allowed  a  project  to  die  rather  than 

p»y- 

Tbe  two  local  officials  both  from  the  same 
community,  were  approached  IndlvlduaUy 
by  a  developer's  representaUve  on  several 
occasions. 

One  was  offered  subcontract  work  In  tbe 
construction  of  the  proposed  project,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  enforcement  source. 

The  other  local  official  aald  In  an  Interview 
that  he  was  offered  another  financial  deal 
that  would  be  available  with  the  construcUon 
of  the  apartment  building. 

This  second  official  said  he  met  wltb  tba 
developer's  representative  and  talked  wltb 
him  on  the  telephone  on  several  occasions, 
taping  some  of  the  conversations.  Once,  when 
the  official  met  personally  wltb  tbe  develop- 
er's representative,  an  FBI  agent  who  waa 
Investigating  the  two  offlclala'  complaints 
waited  a  few  blocks  sway. 

The  second  official  said  that  in  their  con- 
versations the  developer's  repreaentative 
said:  "We  need  your  help.  Well  do  anything. 
Name  It  and  It's  yours." 

"Sereral  times  he  said.  "You  name  It,  It's 
yours."  the  local  official  said.  "If  I  would  have 
said,  'Give  me  810,000,'  I  would  have  bad 
810,000." 

However,  tbe  local  official  said,  the  devel- 
oper's representaUve  never  specifically  offered 
money. 

"He  Just  kept  asking  me  what  I  wanted." 
tbe  official  added. 

The  Wl,  the  official  said,  not  only  Investi- 
gated but  at  one  point  tried  to  get  permladon 
from  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  "to  wire  me 
for  sound"  so  that  agents  could  listen  In  on 
one  of  the  meetings  with  the  developer's  rep- 
resentaUve. However,  tbe  meeting  was  a  last- 
minute  one  and  there  apparenUy  was  not 
enough  Ume  for  the  request  to  be  processed, 
the  local  official  added. 

The  local  official  said  the  FBI  dropped  its 
investigation  because  it  waa  felt  that  the  of- 
fers were  too  vague  to  prove  guUt  and  be- 
cause no  money  had  actuaUy  changed  hands. 

Portions  of  the  developer's  account  were 
confirmed  by  a  law  enforcement  aource. 

This  is  the  last  part  of  tbe  Section  8  series. 

RxpoaTxa  ANswzas  Call  to  Sbction  8  Paoax, 
But  Pbotects  Notes,  Souacxs 

PaovmxNCE.— Joumal-BuUetln  reporter 
Robert  W.  Stewart  teatlfled  under  aubpoena 
before  a  stata  grand  Jury  yeaterday  about 
storiea  be  and  reporter  Bruce  A.  DeSUva 
wrote  last  fall  concerning  tbe  federal  govern- 
ment's Section  8  rent-subddy  program  In 
Rbode  Island. 

But  he  declined  to  fumlah  any  of  tbe  notea. 
documents  or  records  that  he  and  DeSUva 
had  gathered  in  preparing  their  stories,  citing 
the  state's  Newsmen's  PrivUege  statute  and 
tbe  First  Amendment  protectloaa  of  tbe  atate 
and  VS.  ConsUtutlons. 

Stewart  was  directed  In  tbe  subpoena  to 
bring  notes  and  documents  to  tbe  grand  Jury. 
He  testified  before  the  grand  Jury  for  IVi 
hours,  reading  sections  of  the  stories  In  re- 
sponse to  queations  posed  by  Deputy  Atty. 
Gen.  Susan  E.  McGuirl  and  Asat.  Atty.  Gen. 
Alan  Tate. 

Stewart  also  dedlned  to  anawer  quesUona 
about  the  Idenutlea  of  confidential  aourcea 
or  to  reveal  confldenUal  informaUon  used  In 
preparing  the  arUclee,  again  dting  tba  Con- 
sUtutlons and  the  privUege  law. 

Atty.  Gen.  Dennis  J.  BoberU  2nd  lasuad 
subpoenas  last  Friday  for  Stewart  and  De- 
SUva to  appear  before  tbe  aUta  grand  Jury. 


Tba  aubpoena  waa  served  on  Stewart  Friday 
afternoon.  DeSUva  Is  out  of  state  and  has 
not  been  served. 

Under  the  Section  8  program,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
provides  rent  subsidies  to  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  elderly  people  to  enable  them  to  Uve 
In  modem  apartment  buildings. 

Laat  faU.  the  Journal-Bulletin  reported 
tbat  the  program  has  allowed  developers  to 
make  large  profita  and  that  In  at  least  one 
caae,  a  bri'oe  was  paid  to  assure  that  a  proj- 
ect would  be  buUt. 

TSHANTS  Fnro  Cheating  East 

(By  Bruce  DeSllva  and  Robert  W.  Stewart) 

PaovmENCE. — If  you  want  tbe  government 

to  pay  most  of  your  rent  but  you  make  too 

much  money  to  qualify  for  a  federal  rent 

subddy,  It's  easy  to  cheat. 

The  most  a  single  person  can  make  and 
stlU  qualify  to  live  in  a  Section  8  project  in 
Rhode  Island  is  89300  a  year,  according  to 
guidelines  set  by  tbe  U.8.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HTn>). 
Tenanta  who  live  in  these  projects  pay  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  Incomes  for 
rent.  The  rest,  which  can  amount  to  several 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  Is  paid  to  the  land- 
lords by  HUD. 

One  way  to  cheat  Is  to  nuike  yourself  poor. 
You  can  do  this  by  giving  aU  your  money  to 
your  chUdren.  That's  legal. 

And  it's  got  a  retired  law  officer  In  South 
County  hopping  mad. 

The  former  officer  and  his  wife  are  living 
on  812,000  a  year  from  his  disability  Insur- 
ance and  Social  Security.  That's  about  8800 
too  much  for  them  to  get  Into  Beechwood 
Apartmenta  tbe  new.  attractive  Section  8 
housing  project  down  the  street  In  Narragan- 
sett. 

But  the  ex -officer's  former  next-door  ndgh- 
bora.  In-laws  of  a  state  official,  just  moved 
Into  the  project  even  though  they  are  better 
off  then  be. 

They  qualified,  the  former  law  officer  said, 
by  turning  over  most  of  their  assets,  includ- 
ing the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their 
Florida  condominium,  to  their  children. 

"Tbey  even  came  over  and  bragged  about 
It."  the  former  lawman  said. 

"You  can  do  that,"  said  Caslmlr  Kolaskl, 
director  of  the  Providence  Service  Office  of 
HUD. 

'There  Is  nothing  legally  wrong  with  di- 
vesting assets  and  then  applying'.'  for  admit- 
tance to  a  subddized  housing  project,  he 
said.  "I  know  there  is  some  of  it  going  on." 
WbUe  It  may  be  legal,  it's  an  abuse.  Kolaskl 
aald. 

He  said  tbe  program  was  meant  to  help  the 
poor,  not  those  who  arrange  their  flnancea  so 
that  they  look  poor. 

A  manager  of  several  Section  8  projects, 
who  aaked  not  to  be  named,  said  a  handful 
of  tenanta  in  his  projects  qualified  by  divest- 
ing themselves  of  their  assets. 

Some  of  the  Section  8  ar:artment8  "are  very 
nice."  he  said.  "Some  people  feel  Just  because 
they  saved  all  their  lives,  why  should  tbey  be 
penalized?" 

The  manager  of  another  Section  8  project 
said  one  prospective  tenant  even  showed  up 
at  the  project  rental  office  wltb  an  attorney 
to  help  figure  out  what  the  tenant  needed  to 
do  to  qualify  under  the  program's  Income 
guidelines. 

HUD.  which  provides  the  rent  subddles. 
doesn't  check  on  the  Income  eUglbUity  of 
tenanta. 

The  Rbode  Island  Housing  Mortgage  and 
Finance  Corporation  (RIHMFC).  the  state 
housing  agency  that  makes  the  mortgage 
loana  used  to  build  the  subsidized  apartment 
buUdlnga.  doean't  do  any  direct  checking 
dther. 

The  checking  Is  left  up  to  the  private  man- 
agement companies  tbiat  run  the  private 
apartment  buildings  constructed  with  the 
government  loans. 


Kolaakl  said  the  management  companlea 
are  required  by  HUD  to  get  written  verifica- 
tion of  a  tenant's  income.  An  Income  tax 
form  wUl  do  If  tbe  applicant  Is  willing  to  pro- 
vide It,  but  be  can't  be  required  to  do  ao.  the 
HUD  official  said.  A  letter  from  an  employer 
will  also  suffice,  he  said. 

Furthermore.  Kolaskl  said,  the  prospecUve 
tennant  Is  asked  to  disclose  bis  assets,  such 
as  savings,  property  or  stocks. 

The  management  companies  are  supposed 
to  check  up  on  these  assets.  Kolaskl  said,  but 
they  won't  find  out  about  asaeta  If  tbe  ten- 
anta don't  disclose  them. 

"If  they  don't  tell  you  tbey  have  a  gold 
bar  under  the  bed.  how  wlU  you  know?"  be 
said. 

Another  way  to  cheat  Is  to  lie  about  how 
much  money  you  make.  That's  lUegal. 

But  that's  what  several  prostitutes  did  to 
get  Into  a  Section  8  federal  rent  subsidy 
project  In  West  Warwick. 

They  were  living — and  working — in  the 
project  last  spring  untU  tbe  local  poUce  were 
alerted  to  the  unusual  comlnga  and  golnga 
there. 

The  police  called  RTHMPC.  which  plays  a 
key  role  In  administering  the  Section  8  rent 
subsidy  program,  and  told  Its  offidals  to  get 
the  hookers  out  of  town. 

Tbe  management  firm  that  operatea  tbe 
project  wound  up  evicting  the  women. 

Heads  of  several  management  companlea 
said  the  Income  verification  system  makes  It 
easy  to  cheat. 

"Defraud  me?  You  could  do  It.  No  quea- 
Uon,"  said  Robert  Branchaud.  the  boss  at 
Ventures  Management  Inc..  of  Woonaocket. 
which  manages  a  total  of  about  300  SecUon 
8  apartments. 

"In  many  casea."  be  continued,  "we're  de- 
pending on  the  honesty"  of  tbe  proqiecUve 
tenants. 

'We  don't  like  to  become  policemen."  be 
added.  "That's  really  not  our  buslneas.  1V% 
not  what  we're  paid  for." 

The  head  of  another  management  com- 
pany, who  asked  not  to  be  named,  agreed 
that  cheating  Is  easy. 

"We  aren't  an  InvestlgaUve  agency."  he 
said  of  bis  firm.  "If  they  sign  a  statement" 
indicating  how  much  they  are  worth,  "tbatls 
good  enough  for  me. 

A  few  months  ago.  however,  Brancbaud'a 
management  company  sttimbled  onto  a 
cheater. 

One  of  the  firm's  em-loyees  walked  Into 
a  local  business  and  happened  to  see  a  tenant 
working  at  a  Job  that  he  hadn't  told  tbe 
management  company  about. 

"We  reported  It  to  HUD,"  Branchaud  said. 
The  agency,  be  said.  Is  Investigating. 

MoBz  Political  Limes  in  Section  8  Psojects 

PaovmEMCE. — ^PoUUdans  and  their  frlenda 
and  relaUves  have  been  selected  as  developers 
of  half  the  1 1  new  Section  8  housing  projects 
for  the  poor  recently  approved  by  tbe  Rhode 
Island  Housing  and  Mortgage  Finance  Cor- 
poration (RIHMFC). 

The  recent  round  of  project  approvals 
continues  RiUFMC's  pattern  of  choadng  tbe 
politically  connected  to  develop  mulU-mU- 
llon-doUar  apartment  buildings  under  the 
lucrative  federal  program  that  was  Intended 
by  Congress  to  provide  housing  for  the  poor. 

Among  the  developers  moat  recenUy  se- 
lected by  tbe  state  agency:  former  Governor 
Philip  W.  Noel,  John  H.  Hlnes,  Jr..  counsd 
to  the  state  Uquor  Control  Board,  and  Vin- 
cent J.  Mesolella  Sr.,  father  of  Rep.  Vincent 
J.  Mesolella  Jr..  D-North  Providence. 

A  continuing  Journal -BviUetln  Investiga- 
tion of  Section  8  also  found  tbat  lawyer 
Joseph  Pari  has  received  several  thousand 
doUars  In  legal  fees  from  both  tbe  RIHMFC 
and  private  developers  for  Section  8-related 
work.  Pari  Is  the  brother  of  Ralph  A.  Pari, 
executive  director  of  RmMPC,  and  the  law 
partner  of  House  Speaker  Edward  P. 
Manning. 
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DavslopMS  MlMtwl  by  Um  BIHMFC  to 
build  SMtton  8  projaet*  uaoAUy  »i«  »bie  vo 
build  QultlmlUoa-dolUr  apartmant  com- 
plOTW  wltb  UtUa  or  no  mooay  down.  Thay 
obUlB.  low-lntaiaat  mortgagaa  tbrougb  gov- 
arnmant  acanelaa.  ineludlnc  tha  RIBICPC. 
and  than  pay  off  tba  mortcagaa  largaly  wlU> 
ttM  lant  aubaldlaa  glvan  to  tbalr  tananu  by 
Um  OB.  Dapartmant  of  HOuatof  and  XTrban 
DaTalopmant  (HUD) . 

OaMdi^an  alao  maka  hundiada  of  tbou- 
tftvii^  ot  doUara  in  tba  &xat  flva  yaan  after 
a  bouilnc  eomplax  la  built  by  MlUng  abarea 
of  tbatr  prajacta  aa  tax  abaltara  to  paopla 
In  blgb  tax  btackata. 

maw,  oounaal  to  tba  atata  I^lquor  Con- 
tra! Board,  la  tba  lona  ganaral  partnar  In 
Bradford  Court,  a  Bt-aputmant  projaet  In 
tba  raaooac  aactlon  of  BurrUlTUla.  wbara  be 
waa  iwantty  namad  probata  Jud^a.  Hlnaa  la 
^iy«  tba  fbraar  eounaal  to  tba  atata  Dapart- 
mant of  PualiiMa  Bat\«'«tton.  and  fonnar 
Damocratle  town  ebatnnan  and  town  aolld- 
tor  In  Bnltbnald.  Ha  baa  no  prarloua  as- 
partanca  In  laal  aatata  daralopmant. 

Vlnoant  Maaolalla  8r..  fatbar  of  tba  lacU- 
lator.  la  cna  of  tbraa  ganaral  partnaxa  in 
Flaldatoaa  Apartmanta,  a  a«-apartmant  proj- 
aet to  ba  built  In  Narraganaatt.  HUD  ragula- 
ttona  bar  atata  laglalataca  from  having  any 
lnt««at.  "dliact  or  Indlract."  In  SacUon  8 
anbaldlaad  boualng  projacta. 

HOal.  tba  foraar  Danwcratlc  goT«roor  and 
tiM  man  wbo  balpad  wrlta  the  teglalauon 
eraatlnc  tba  BimCFC,  to  a  partnar  wltb  Paul 
P.  UaAlo.  a  Cranaton  developar.  in  tba  104- 
apartmant  Harltaga  Vlllaga  n  in  Narragan- 
aatt. Partnanblpa  that  Includa  Noel  ware 
p(*«loualy  aalaetad  to  build  two  other  Sec- 
Oca  8  pfD)acta  In  tba  atata,  including  Herl- 
taga  VUlaga  I.  alao  In  Narraganaatt. 

Otbar  poUttcally  oonnactad  deralopara  In- 
eludad  m  tba  raoantly  approrad  projacta: 

Tba  Kally  A  Ptoama  Ventura  Corp..  beaded 
by  Ronald  R.  8.  Pleama.  Ventura  waa  tba  flrat 
ebalrman  of  wTwwwri,  until  ba  raalgnad  In 
1BT7.  Balph  Pari,  tba  atata  agency^  axaeuttva 
diraetar.  la  tba  formar  emacuUva  vlea  prcal- 
dant  of  Pleama'a  major  company,  K^y  * 
Ploama.  Inc.  Pleama'a  firm  la  tba  lona  gan- 
aral partner  In  BUnmonarlUa.  n.  a  lOS-^^art- 
mant  projaet  in  Johnaton. 

FHtand  Corp.,  beaded  by  Boland  O. 
PHlaad.  a  doae  paraonal  friend  of  Bep. 
Pamand  J.  St  Oarmaln  and  parannlal  cam- 
paign dialrman  for  Pawtuekat  Mayor  Dennto 
J.  Lyncb.  a  Democrat.  Parland'a  firm  la  build- 
ing Wkililngtan  Hllla.  a  UO-unlt  project  In 
IJiMioln  FMland  and  bla  oompanlea  are  alao 
partnara  In  aU  otbar  Saethm  8  proJecU. 

Donald  L.  Ooodrlcb.  ebalrman  of  the  Nar- 
raganaatt Planning  Board  for  11  yaara,  and 
Anthony  P.  Maranrtola.  a  former  member  of 
tba  atata  Bicentennial  Conunlaslon.  Along 
wltb  Ooodrtcb'a  brotber  Paul,  tbey  are  bulld- 
Inc  lao-apartmant  Babcock  village  in 
Waatarly.  R  la  tba  flrat  real  aetata  derelop- 
ment  projaet  for  all  tbraa  man.  Tbelr  lawyer : 
Bobart  Ugoun.  wbo  waa  atata  director  of 
admlnlatratlon  under  Oovemor  Noel.  The 
Ooodrleb  brothara  are  In  tba  Inaurance  and 
binding  buatnaaa  In  Ooodrleb-BIaestng  Inaur- 
ance Agency  Inc.  Uarandola  la  an  ofll- 
oer  of  Jobn  Iterandola  Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing. Inc.  of  Jobnaton. 

IHnaa.  in  a  talepbone  intetrlew,  said  he 
tbougbt  bla  project  waa  approved  becauae  of 
an  unmet  need  for  boualng  for  poor  elderly 
paoola  In  BurrUlTUla.  Re  aald  hu  poUUcal 
winaBMcna  vara  not  tba  raaaon  tor  approv- 
al but  added  that  tbey  "dldnt  hurt." 

Ooodfleb  and  Ifaranrtola  eald  pollUca 
played  no  rale  In  tbalr  aelectlon.  "T  dont 
know  anybody."  Ooodrlcb  eald.  Their  lawyer. 
Ugourl.  did  not  return  telephone  calla  to  bla 
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Tbm  MaeoleUaa.  father  and  eon.  did  not  re- 
turn talepboae  calla  made  to  their  ofllce  over 
8  waek^  time.  Pteeme  haa  not  returned  t«le- 
pbona   eaUa    made   during   the   laat    four 


Noel  and  Parland  have  conalatantly  main- 
tained that  poUtlcal  connectlona  have 
played  no  role  In  their  aelectlon  aa  Section  8 
davelopera. 

Heritage  Vllaga  n,  owned  by  a  partner- 
ahlp  formed  between  Noel  and  Uachlo,  la  be- 
ing built  on  land  that  Llachlo  bought  In 
1063  for  813,000.  Heritage  VlUage  I.  a  twin 
Section  8  project,  already  standa  on  the  alta. 

Deeplto  the  low  price  Llachlo  paid  for  the 
land.  BIHMPC  to  aUowlng  a  land  acqulalUon 
coat  of  8330,000  In  the  low-tntereet  mort- 
gagee It  la  giving  the  partnerahlp  of  Llachlo 
and  Noel  to  build  both  projeeta.  Llachlo  geta 
to  keep  moat  of  that  money,  and  the  mort- 
gage Including  the  land  coat  wlU  be  paid  off 
tbrougb  tha  govemment-aubaldlced  renta. 

Joeeph  Part,  brotber  of  the  RIHMPC  ex- 
ecutive director,  haa  done  at  leaat  89.000  In 
legal  work  for  Section  8  prajacta.  It  waa 
learned. 

He  waa  paid  83.000  by  RIHMPC  to  give 
title  oplnlona  on  16  Section  8  projeeta  that 
were  financed  through  thb  agency  In  a  1BT7 
bond  laaue. 

John  B.  Corrlgan.  chief  financial  ofllcer 
of  RIHMPC,  said  there  was  no  conflict  of 
Interact  in  the  hiring  of  the  executive  dlrec- 
tor'B  brother.  The  hiring  was  done  at  arm's 
length,  he  said.  The  agency  paid  its  lawyer, 
Charlea  Butterfleld  of  Warwick,  to  do  the 
work.  Corrigan  explained.  Butterfleld.  In 
turn,  hired  Pari.  Corrlgan  said.  Corrigan  said 
ha  beUeved  the  payment  by  Buttarfleld  was 
made  not  to  Pari  personally  but  to  the  firm 
of  Manning  Weat  Santlello  ft  Pari.  Butter- 
fleld did  not  return  repeated  telephone  calls. 

It  alao  was  learned  that  Joeeph  Pari  was 
hired  by  developers  to  do  the  title  searches 
on  at  least  two  multlmllllon-doUar  Section 
8  projeeta  approved  by  the  agency.  They  are 
Monsignnr  DeAngella  Manor  In  West  War- 
wick and  Mathew  XXV,  two  of  the  few 
church -sponsored  projects. 

Sidney  Kramer,  the  Providence  lawyer 
who  repreaentad  the  developers  of  both  proj- 
eeta, said  he  selected  Joeeph  Pari  to  do  the 
title  work  becauae  Pari  la  an  exceUent  title 
attorney  with  whom  he  haa  worked  before. 
He  said  It  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  law- 
yer personal  connectlona. 

Tha  fees  paid  to  Joeeph  Pari  appear  on 
tha  projects  "closing  documenta"  on  file  at 
RIHMPC.  Executive  director  Ralph  Pari  re- 
fuaad  to  allow  reporters  to  examine  the  do:- 
umanta.  contending  that  the  Information 
thay  contain  la  the  "property"  of  the  de- 
valopera. 

Kramer,  the  developers'  lawyer,  deeUned 
to  dlaeuaa  the  amount  of  the  feea. 

Sourcaa  involved  in  the  SecUon  8  Indus- 
try, however,  eald  that  the  minimum  fee  for 
UUe  work  on  a  single  project  U  about  83.000. 

Joaaph  Pari  haa  not  returned  telephone 
calla  made  to  bla  ofllce  over  three  months. 

The  remaining  developers  whoee  projeeta 
won  recent  approval  are: 

Antone  Olordano,  president  of  Mast  Con- 
struction Inc..  U  building  The  Colony,  a  17- 
apartmant  project  in  Providence  Olordano 
and  bla  companlea  are  partners  In  two  other 
SecUon  8  projeeta  and  are  general  contrac- 
tors for  six  projeeta. 

Paul  Anjoortan.  whose  business  Intereata 
Includa  the  Armenian  Rug  Co.  In  Providence 
and  Inveatmanta  In  a  Las  Vegas  hotel.  He  U 
general  partner  In  Rlveredge.  a  00-apart- 
ment  prolect  In  Providence.  Olordanols  con- 
sulting Arm,  Consultants  Tnc.,  earned  a  fee 
by  helping  to  put  the  deal  together  for  An- 
joortan. 

A.  Bdmtmd  Donatalll  8r.  and  his  son.  A. 
Bdmund  Donatalll  Jr.  They  are  the  partnera 
In  Oeorglavllle  Manor,  a  S4-a')arttnent  proj- 
ect In  North  Providence.  Their  flrni.  Dona- 
talU  BuUdlng  Co.  Tnc,  will  be  the  general 
contractor  for  the  project. 

Sheldon  Oerber,  a  Providence  developer 
and  buslneeaman.  He  Is  the  sole  general 
partner  In  Lonadale  Senior  Hottalng,  a  ISO- 
apartment  project  In  Pawtuekat.  Although 


HUD  llata  Donatalll  aa  the  ganaral  contractor 
for  the  project,  Oarbar  said  ha  wUl  probably 
hlra  Dlmao  Conatruetlon  Co.  inc.,  whlob 
along  with  Ita  prlnelpala  la  a  partner  In  five 
Section  8  projeeta  and  la  tha  ganaral  con- 
tractor for  seven. 

Richard  W.  Ahlborg,  bead  of  O.  Ahlbarg 
and  Sons  Xno.,  a  conatruetlon  company,  and 
Thomas  O.  DeConcU,  head  of  the  Narragan- 
aatt Caskets  Corp.  They  are  partners  la  CurtU 
Arms,  a  i06-apartment  project  in  Provi- 
dence. They  could  not  ba  leaebed  for  com- 
ment. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  7, 1079] 

Paonnatnf  a  oh  Houaiif  a 

a.i.  rounciAita,  nunroa  caprrauss  oit 

BT70  paooaAK  roa  pooa 

(By  Bruce  DeSUva) 

PaovmsNCB.  RJ. — Rhode  Island  poUtldana, 
their  relaUvae  and  frtends  are  making  hun- 
dreds of  thouaands  of  dollars  through  a  mul- 
tlmllUon-doUar  federal  program  intended  by 
Congreas  to  provide  boualng  for  the  poor. 

Known  as  Section  8  after  a  aactlon  of  fed- 
eral boualng  law,  the  flve-year-old  program 
allows  developers  to  build  multimillion-dol- 
lar apartment  complexes  at  vlrtuaUy  no  risk 
and  with  little  of  their  own  money. 

The  program  lend  developers  nearly  aU 
the  money  needed  to  build  projeeta  and  to 
pay  off  tha  government  loans,  and  even 
lets  them  make  quick  proflta  by  selling 
shares  on  projacu  aa  tax  abaltara. 

PoUUcal  leadera.  Including  Rhode  Island 
Oov.  J.  Joeeph  Oarraby,  a  Democrat,  have 
used  their  Influence  to  get  friends  and  al- 
lies selected  as  developers  of  the  lucrative 
housing  projeeta,  according  to  aourcaa  doaa 
to  the  housing  program. 

And  other  poUtlcal  figures.  Including 
PhiUp  W.  Noel,  the  Democrat  who  preceded 
Oarrahy  In  tha  atatahouaa.  have  bean  aa- 
leeted  as  developers. 

The  selection  process  for  Section  8  de- 
velopers varies  somewhat  from  state  to  stata 
because  of  the  leeway  aUowed  Stata  govern- 
ments by  the  federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  which  funds 
the  program. 

In  Rhode  Island,  a  key  role  U  played  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Housing  and  Mortgage 
Plnance  Corp.,  a  semlpubUc  agency  created 
by  the  state  legislature  In  1973  during  the 
first  of  Noel's  two  terms  as  governor. 

A  nawapapar  UiTaatlgatlon  oC  poUtlcal 
Influence  on  SeeUon  8  In  Rhode  Island 
found : 

Oarrahy  and  his  executive  asalatant,  WU- 
Uam  O.  Dugan  Jr.,  promised  Russell  J.  Boyle 
that  bis  proposal  for  a  $3  million  project 
would  ba  approved  by  the  state  housing 
agency.  Boyle,  an  old  friend  ot  the  governor 
and  a  political  power  In  Providence,  admlttal 
the  governor  has  "promised"  him  the  proj- 
ect. Boyle  and  hU  partner  could  make  8480,- 
000  from  sale  of  tax  sheltars  in  the  project 
alone,  according  to  current  market  flgures. 

Noel  U  part  owner  ot  two  projeeta  worth 
84  mUlion  but  said  he  seas  no  contUct  ot 
interest  in  his  petting  approvals  tor  Rhode 
Island  projects  through  the  stata  agency  he 
helped  eatabllsta  while  governor.  "I  know 
some  people  are  going  to  ba«f  about  that, 
so  I'U  laugh  all  the  way  to  the  bank." 

Prank  Caprto,  a  former  Democratic  candi- 
date for  state  attorney  general  and  mayor 
of  Providence,  U  a  partner  In  a  11.8  mlUlon 
project.  Lt.  Oov.  Tbomas  R.  DlLuglio,  wbo 
practices  Uw  with  Caprto.  was  an  original 
partner  but  sold  his  Intarest  to  his  father- 
in-law  in  1973  when  he  decided  to  run  for 
atata  ofllce. 

James  DlPrete  Jr..  former  mayor  of  the 
Republican-controlled  city  of  Cranaton,  bas 
a  half-interest  in  four  projeeta  costing  818.3 
mUUon.  He  said  be  stands  to  maka  8896,000 
from  the  sale  of  tax  shelters  In  the  projects. 

A  three-man  partnership  that  Includes 
Joeeph  Mattao.  who  la  raUtad  by  marriage. 
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to  the  govaraor'a  wlfa,  waa  aalaetad  aa  a  da- 
valopar  of  a  gl-l  project  In  Prorldainca. 

One  Rhode  laland  davalopar  wbo  lacka 
poUUcal  frtaodahlpa  aald  ba  paid  a  8100.000 
bribe  In  a  auocasaful  attanq>t  to  InHuanca  tba 
■aleeUon  proceaa.  He  rafuaad  to  allow  bla 
n^tno  to  be  uaed.  but  portions  of  his  account 
wera  conflrmad  by  three  other  soureas. 

The  bribery  aUegatlon— first  reported 
Sept.  36 — U  being  inveatlgatad  by  Dannia  J. 
Roberta  n,  the  stata  attorney  general. 

But  reporta  of  poUUeal  Infltience  have  left 
most  stata  and  federal  ofBdala  unmoved. 

For  example,  Lawrence  B.  Simons,  HUD 
assistant  secretary  for  houaing.  aald  ha  la 
concerned  only  wltb  getting  the  boualng 
buUt,  not  with  who  buUda  It. 

Oarraby  conceded  that  hla  ofllce  made 
calls  to  the  stata  bousing  agency  on  behalf 
ot  Matteo,  Boyle  and  others,  but  denied  that 
the  calls  were  meant  to  Influence  the  agency. 
The  other  political  flgures  contacted  con- 
ceded their  ownership  of  Section  8  projeeta 
but  denied  political  influence  played  a  role  In 
their  seleeUoB. 

The  scramble  for  Section  8  projeeta  among 
politicians  and  developers  la  a  reault  of  the 
high  proflta  permitted  by  the  program. 

When  the  stata  houaing  agency  approvea 
a  Section  8  project,  the  developer  receives  a 
low-lntarest  mortgage  loan,  usuaUy  flnancad 
through  sale  ot  tax-exempt  atata  bonds. 

Technically,  the  mortgage  la  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  development  coet.  However,  the 
developer  doea  not  have  to  come  up  wltb  the 
other  10  percent.  Because  the  developer  la 
buUdlng  boualng  for  the  poor,  the  govern- 
ment allows  him  a  guaranteed  proflt  of  10 
percent  of  the  project  coat,  excluding  certain 
fees  and  land  acqulalUon  coaU. 

The  developer  uses  this  paper  proAt  to 
cover  the  bulk  of  bla  down  payment.  Several 
Rhode  Island  developera  and  an  official  of 
the  stata  bousing  agency  aald  a  developer 
often  pute  down  no  more  than  88.000  of  hla 
money  at  the  mortgage  cloalng  for  a  83  mU- 
llon  or  t4  mUllon  project. 

The  developer  pays  off  bis  mortgage  over 
26  or  30  years  throtigb  renta  charged  low- 
Income  tananta. 

However,  moat  of  the  rent  money  comes 
from  HUD.  'Tenanta  pay  no  more  than  35 
percent  of  tbelr  Incomea  for  rent,  with  the 
rest  paid  by  HUD  to  project  ownera  Ip  tha 
form  of  rent  subsidies.  The  subeldles  are 
increased  automatlcaUy  aa  operating  coeta 
tor  apartment  buildlnga  go  up. 

Por  modest  two-bedroom  apartmenta  for 
low-income  families  and  poor  eldarty.  the 
monthly  renta  allowed  by  HUD  are  aa  bigfa  aa 
8738  In  Austin,  Tex.,  8033  In  Loa  Angelea  and 
8577  In  Washington.  The  flgures  Include  utU- 
lUea. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  approved  rent  la  aa 
high  as  8535.  By  comparison,  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  In  a  modem  complex  with  a  swim- 
ming pool,  saima  and  tennis  courta  can  be 
rented  for  8400  a  month,  including  utilities. 

Section  8  rente  are  determined  by  HUD 
through  a  eompUeated  "fair  market"  formula 
that  is  supposed  to  reflect  local  rent  strue- 
tiuas.  However,  Jamea  WaUace.  and  econo- 
mist m  the  HUD  area  ofllce  in  Boaton.  aald  so 
many  faetora  go  into  the  formula  that  It  bolls 
down  to  "a  houae  of  carda  type  of  thing." 
Another  HUD  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
named,  said  HUD  can  use  the  formula  to 
Justify  any  numbera. 

When  the  mortgage  la  paid  off,  through  the 
subsidised  rente,  the  developer  wUl  own  the 
multlmlUlon-dollar  buUdlng.  But  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  that  long  to  make  money. 

Most  of  the  proflt  cornea  during  tba  flrat 
five  years  through  sale  of  abarea  in  tba  proj- 
ect as  tax  shtdters. 

Two  partnera  in  the  83.2  mUllon  Poxpoint 
Manor  project  in  Providence,  for  example, 
WUl  make  8840,000  over  five  years  from  the 
sale  of  tax  aheltera,  according  to  one  of  the 


pilBetpeJa.  Since  the  developera  uauaUy  do 
not  need  much  of  thla  money  to  build  tbelr 
projeeta.  it  goea  dlrecUy  into  tbttx  pocketa. 

Faraona  In  the  60  percent  federal  Incooie 
tax  bracket  buy  shares  In  the  projeeta  in 
order  to  take  on  their  returns  depreciation, 
mortgage  Intarest  and  other  paper  losses  gen- 
erated by  the  projeeta. 

Robert  a.  Oaudreau  aald  bla  Oaudreau  and 
Co.  inveetment  firm  haa  bandied  tax  abeltar 
aataa  for  40  percent  of  the  SecUon  8  projeeta 
in  Bbode  laland.  He  aald  federal  tax  lawa  de- 
algnad  to  encourage  inveetment  in  boualng 
for  tbe  poor  make  a  SecUon  8  tax  abeltar 
worth  30  to  40  percent  more  than  a  compara- 
ble abelter  In  a  conventional  real  estate  deal. 

An  oflldal  In  the  federal  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  said  bis  agency  is  becoming 
concerned  with  the  high  cost  of  the  SeeUon 
8  program.  The  official,  who  aaked  not  to  be 
named,  aald  a  high-level  debate  on  tbe  mertta 
and  coata  of  tbe  program  la  beginning. 

Supporting  Just  one  tenant  in  an  average 
Section  8  apartment  for  30  years  wUl  coat  tbe 
government  8343,000,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  *  *  *  • 


By  Mr.  WARNER: 
8. 1076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt  non- 
immigrant aliens  entering  the  United 
States  bo  perform  agricultural  labor  from 
the  provisions  of  section  212  of  that  act. 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  adverse 
wage  rates  for  nonimmigrant  labor;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
WAoa  aATia  roa  NONiMMicaAirr  Aiaacux.TQaAi, 

WOKKXaS 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  effec- 
tively r^ieal  the  adverse  effect  wage  rates 
for  n<mimmigrant  agricultural  workers. 
Ihis  legidati<m  will  amend  the  immigra- 
tkm  and  Nati<xiaUty  Act  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  sections  212  and  214 
of  the  act  nwiimmlgrant  aUens  entering 
the  Uhlted  States  to  perform  agricultural 
labor. 

Under  «»Tri«ting  auth<xlty,  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  was  established  through 
regulation  by  tbe  Department  of  Labor 
rather  tban  through  legislatimi.  a  matter 
I  find  most  disconcerting. 

In  years  past,  many  American  farm- 
ers. Including  those  in  Virginia,  have 
hired  foreign  nationals  at  existing  min- 
imum wage  rates  to  harvests  crops.  They 
have  taken  this  action  because  many 
domestic  f armwwkers  do  not  desire  to 
work  in  certain  jobs. 

The  adverse  effect  wage  rate  has  been 
opposed  vigorously  by  the  Virginia  con- 
greasioial  delegation  and  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  Virginia  farmers.  Ihe  1981  ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate,  set  on  March  27 
of  this  year,  is  $3.81  an  hour — a  hefty 
30  cents  more  than  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate  for  1980  and  46  cents  more 
than  the  minimum  wage,  which  Con- 
gress set  at  $3.35  an  hour,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1. 

It  Is  clear  that,  should  these  regula- 
tions remain  intact,  legal  foreign  agri- 
cultural labOT  in  tlie  United  States  would 
have  a  higher  minimum  wage  than  many 
domestic  workers. 

In  addition,  the  regulations  would  cre- 
ate serious  economic  hardship  tor  many 
farmers  in  their  efforts  to  produce  tbe 
highest  quaUty  and  quantity  of  cofiunod- 
ities  at  reasonaUe  prices  for  tbe 
consumer. 


As  stated  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  signed  by  the  entire  Vir- 
ginia congreasiODal  delegation: 

It  abould  be  noted  that  tba  .  .  .  regula- 
tkm  seta  an  arUflcial  wage  rata  only  for 
users  of  temporary  foreign  farmworkers.  No 
such  rate  is  required  to  be  paid  by  users  of 
any  other  temporary  or  permanent  alien 
workera.  with  reapect  to  which  groupa  the 
Department  reqtiirea  only  that  tbe  "prevaU- 
ing  wage  rate"  be  paid. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
prohibit  any  Department  from  establish- 
ing nonimmigrant  agrictiltural  worker 
wages  by  regulation,  returning  that  au- 
Xtaatits  to  Ooogress,  where  It  deariy 
belongs. 

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1077.  A  bill  to  provide  nnanrial  as- 
sistance to  individuals  who  are  least  aide 
to  undertake  energy  conservation  invest- 
ments on  their  own;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
Low-nrcoan  vnuTHxaoaTioif  aaataraMcx  act 
or  last 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  revise  the 
existmg  authority  m  title  rv.  part  A  of 
tbe  Energy  Conservation  in  KrisUng 
Buildings  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  nhich 
authorizes  a  weatherization  assistance 
program  for  low-income  persons.  The 
ultimate  objective  of  this  legislation  is  to 
weatherize  2.65  million  low-income 
homes  in  the  next  3  years. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  weatheriza- 
tion assistance  program  will  continue  to 
be  administered  to  the  States  In  the  form 
of  a  block  grant.  Each  State  will  bave 
broad  discretion  in  designing  a  weatheri- 
zation assistance  program  which  can  best 
respond  to  its  own  particular  needs. 

To  receive  funding,  each  State  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy which  describes  the  area  to  be 
served.  cUmate,  energy  usage  and  cost, 
the  number  of  dwellings  in  need  of 
weatherization  services,  and  the  type  of 
weatherization  services  to  t>e  performed. 
Although  a  State  must  submit  an  annual 
plan  to  receive  funding,  DOE  will  not 
have  the  authority  to  reject  the  plan. 
Rather,  DOE  will  review  the  State  plan 
and  provide  technical  assi^tanrf.  if 
needed,  in  order  to  malte  the  program  a 
more  effective  one.  A  State,  however,  will 
have  total  responsibiUty  for  devdoping 
and  administering  its  own  program  and 
meeting  its  objectives  outlined  in  the 
State  plan.  My  bill  provides  DOE  with 
the  authority  to  withhold  future  fund- 
ing from  States  which  fail  to  meet  their 
goals  and  reallocate  these  funds  to  States 
which  liave  met  their  goals  and  expended 
their  funds. 

No  limitations  will  be  placed  on  the 
State  other  than  the  requirement  that 
the  average  expenditure  per  dwelling 
imlt  assisted  by  a  State  during  any  year 
may  not  exceed  $1,600.  This  flexibility 
will  allow  both  low-cost  and  more  expen- 
sive improvements,  resulting  in  optimum 
energy  savings  per  dwelling. 

According  to  DOE.  there  are  approxi- 
mately 14  million  households  at  or  be- 
low 125  percent  of  the  C»IB  poverty  in- 
come guidelines.  At  least  13  million  low- 
income  homes  remain  in  need  of  weath- 
erization services.  At  an  average  ooat 
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per  dwallliic  of  $l.«00.  the  13  mUUon 
dmlUnfli  oouM  b«  wMthertsed  for  ap- 
imnlinately  $31  umoa. 

TtM  tadaUUon  I  am  Introduclnc  today 
Mto  oi  on  th*  cotine  toward  this  objoc- 
ttv«.  At  th«  mme  tUno.  the  S-year  au- 
thorliKtlon  affords  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perlodlcaUy  review  the  procram 
and  make  whatever  mldcourse  correc- 
tions are  neeassazy  and  dariraWe  ICy 
bUl  authorlaes  funding  for  the  weather- 
I— M/CT»  ssiistanoe  program  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  ymn  at  I6S0  minion.  $1M  bU- 
lloo.  and  $3  J  bUUon. 

Atthoo^  the  current  weathertsatlon 
program  has  been  successful  In  saving 
energy,  we  must  Increase  expenditures 
and  linprove  delivery  of  services  If  we 
are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  wtlmum 
energy  savings  in  the  residential  sector. 
Thte  program  should  be  gradually  ex- 
panded as  the  capability  to  operate  a 
much  larger  inrogram  Is  proven. 

A  recent  stiidy  compiled  by  Utban 
Systems  Research  and  Engineering  In 
Cambridge.  Mass^  has  confirmed  that 
actual  energy  savings  of  16  to  35  percent 
have  resulted  from  the  DOE's  weather- 
ig^Mftfi  assistance  program.  In  terms  of 
energy  savings,  the  1  million  homes 
weatherlaed  to  date  represent  a  savings 
of  about  2.5  milUan  to  5  million  barrds 
of  oU  equivalent  per  year.  At  |3«  a  bar- 
rel, th's  repreeents  a  savings  of  (90  mil- 
lion to  $185  million.  This  savings  has 
a  positive  impact  on  the  n.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  and  enhances  the 
value  of  the  17.8.  doDar  abroad.  And,  of 
course.  It  reduces  our  unacceptably  high 
levd  of  dependence  on  Insecure  and  ex- 
pensive fordgn  oil  imports. 

If  we  were  to  weatherize  all  low-income 
homes  in  need  within  the  next  10  years, 
the  projected  energy  savings  would  be  339 
million  barrels  of  oU  a  year — about  16 
percent  of  the  o»\  we  currently  import. 
If  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  were  to  re- 
main constant  at  today's  world  price  of 
$36,  this  would  represent  a  savings  of 
$12.2  billicm.  Yet.  one  can  safelv  assimie 
that  the  wwld  price  of  oil  will  far  ex- 
ceed today's  price  and  that  the  savings 
would  be  even  greater.  Clearlv  it  is  in  our 
Nation's  best  Interest  to  reduce  energy 
consiunptlon  wherever  we  can. 

The  annual  energy  savings  resulting 
fn»n  a  fuUy  weatherized  home  will  effec- 
tively reduce  the  need  for  energy  assist- 
ance for  many  low-Income  famines. 
Without  an  expanded  Federal  weather- 
isation  assistance  program,  there  will  \>t 
a  never-ending  and  ever-increasing  need 
on  the  part  of  the  dderly  and  low-income 
hooeehelds  for  energy  assistance  to  help 
pay  hlidti  residential  energy  bills. 

The  DOE  and  CSA  have  expended  ap- 
proxhnatdy  $865  million  since  1975  to 
weatheriae  1  million  hiHnes.  which  hits 
resulted  in  significant  energy  savings.  In 
contrast,  over  $4  bOUon  has  been  ex- 
pended since  1977  for  energy  assistance 
which  has  resulted  In  no  energy  savings 
whatsoever.  Hie  $1 J  billion  expenditure 
for  low-income  energy  assistance  this 
year  would  buy  approximately  30.5  mU- 
Uon  barrels  of  oil  at  retail  market  prices. 
It  is  reasonable  to  project  that  a  simllar 
•xpendltare  for  the  weatherlzation  as- 
sistance program  would  result  in  a  sav- 
ot  over  7^  million  barrels  of  oil.  or 


$448  mllllan  per  year.  With  these  pro- 
jected savings,  the  initial  expenditure  of 
$1.8  billion  would  be  paid  back  in  4  years. 
There  is  no  such  return  on  investment 
with  the  energy  assistance  program. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve the  adminlstrati<«'s  decision  to 
terminate  the  current  EXDE  weatherlza- 
tion assistance  program  Is  unwise  and 
contrary  to  our  Nation's  efforts  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  energy.  Termination 
of  the  DOE  weatherisatlon  assistance 
program  will  effectively  end  all  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  help  low- 
income  individuals  reduce  their  c(xi- 
sumption  of  energy.  Ilie  administration 
l)elieves  that  weatherlzaticn  activities 
are  currently  being  conducted  under  the 
HUD  commtmlty  development  block 
grant  program  and  that  the  DOE's  low- 
income  weatherlzation  assistance  pro- 
gram is  simply  an  unnecesary  duplica- 
tion. I  disagree  with  this  contentiixi  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  HUD  CDBO  funds  are  being  used 
for  weatherlzation  activities.  This  is  not 
the  case  at  all. 

In  order  to  successfully  compete  for 
HUD  CDBO  small  cities  funding,  com- 
munities must  target  their  development 
plans  to  assist  as  many  low-income 
households  as  possible.  Activities  which 
benefit  a  large  number  of  families,  such 
as  sidewalk  improvements  or  street  re- 
pairs, are  usually  selected  rather  than 
weatherlzation  activities.  Since  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  reductions  in 
CDBO  funds,  it  is  likely  that  competition 
for  small  cities  will  become  even  tougher, 
and  fewer  towns  will  include  weatherlza- 
tion activities  in  their  proposals. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  CDBO  funds  went  to 
metropolitan  areas  and  urban  counties 
In  fiscal  year  1980.  The  remaining  funds 
went  to  ivaal  areas,  but  of  the  people 
living  in  rural  areas,  only  32  percent 
lived  in  communities  receiving  CDBO 
funds  in  1980.  Thus,  if  we  rely  on  the 
HUD  CDBO  program  for  weatherlzation 
activities  as  the  administration  proposes, 
the  vast  majority  of  low-income  Amer- 
icans living  in  rural  areas  will  never  re- 
ceive weatherlzation  assistance. 

It  Is  disappointing  that  in  the  face  of 
rising  energy  prices  and  overdependence 
(HI  foreign  oO,  we  would  terminate  a 
proven,  effective  method  of  reducing  oil 
consumption.  Although  the  DOE  weath- 
erisatlon assistance  xirogram  was  ini- 
tially plagued  with  many  problems,  it  has 
become  a  very  effective  and  valuable 
program. 

I  do  not  share  the  administration's  be- 
lief that  Federal  energy  conservation  as- 
sistance should  be  drastically  reduced 
because  individuals,  businesses,  and  in- 
stitutions are  undertaking  major  con- 
servation efforts  on  their  own  as  a  result 
of  rising  energy  costs  and  Federal  tax 
credits.  Clearly,  rising  energy  prices 
alone  have  prompted  many  individuals 
to  reduce  their  energy  consumption.  But 
many  low-income  families  are  being 
forced  to  spend  nearly  40  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  on  energy  and, 
not  surprisingly,  these  same  individuals 
have  reduced  their  energy  consumption 
more  than  any  other  group  within  our 
society.  These  Individuals  can  only  fur- 


ther reduce  their  energy  consumption 
by  making  conservation  Improvements 
to  their  home.  Tet,  many  of  these  same 
individuals  are  unaltle  to  afford  to  take 
advantage  of  the  energy  tax  credits  of- 
fered by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  data  com- 
piled by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  which  examines  the  extent  to 
which  lower  Income  people  are  able  to 
utilize  existing  energy  tax  credits  for  res- 
idential mergy  ccmservation.  There  are 
several  observations  worth  noting:  The 
general  pattern  OKhlblted  by  the  data  is 
that  the  number  of  tajquiyers  reporting 
residential  energy  expenditures  in- 
creases in  direct  relatlaishlp  to  income; 
as  a  taxpayer's  income  increases,  he  is 
more  likely  to  invest  in  energy-saving 
equipment.  Of  the  54)  million  taxpayers 
claiming  a  residential  energy  tax  credit 
in  1978,  roughly  57  percent,  or  3.4  mil- 
lion taxpayers,  had  incomes  t>etween 
?:20.000  and  $50,000.  Of  the  nearly  90  mil- 
lion individual  income  tax  returns  filed 
in  1978,  60  percent  reported  income 
below  $14,000,  while  only  16  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  claiming  a  tax  credit  had 
income  below  $16,000. 

Despite  this  evidence  that  the  major- 
ity of  low-income  Americans  are  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  residential 
energy  tax  credits,  the  administration 
cmtends  that  Federal  conservation  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary  because  of  these 
substantial  Federal  tax  credits.  Clearly 
this  is  not  the  case. 

Fairness  is  essential  to  the  acceptance 
and  ultimate  success  of  any  energy  pol- 
icy. In  my  view,  termination  of  the  DOE 
weatherisatlon  program  reneges  on  a 
commitment  the  Federal  Government 
made  to  American  consimiers  during  de- 
bate on  the  windfall  profit  tax  legisla- 
tion and  oil  decontrol.  When  Congress 
endorsed  oil  decontrol,  we  made  a  com- 
mitment to  use  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
generated  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
the  poor.  Let  me  cite  an  excerpt  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  report  on  the 
Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act: 

A  carefully  struetured  windfall  profit  tax 
wlU  znAke  a  algnlflcant  contribution  to  tlie 
Nation's  energy  program.  It  will  greatly  miti- 
gate any  Inequities  resulting  from  oil  price 
decontrol  and.  thereby,  allow  decontrol  to 
go  forward.  It  will  provide  funds  to  help 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  Congress  correctly  decided  that 
no  group  of  Americans  should  suffer  dis- 
proportionately because  of  a  new  direc- 
tion in  national  energy  policy.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  that  this  legislation 
would  have  passed  the  Congress  without 
this  commitment. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  total  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  production,  we  are  turning 
our  backs  on  the  most  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals in  our  society  and  forgetting 
the  agreement  we  entered  into.  By  any 
standard  of  measurement.  If  we  termi- 
nate the  weatherlratlon  assistance  pro- 
gram we  are  substantially  reducing  as- 
sistance for  those  most  affected  by  rising 
energy  prices. 

It  is  expected  that  the  windfall-  profit 
tax  will  generate  $228  billion  in  revenue 
by  1990.  It  Is  only  proper  that  some  of 
this  money  be  earmarked  for  the  poor 
who  will  suffer  disproportionately  by  this 
change  in  Federal  energy  policy. 


On  April  9.  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  held  a  hearing  on  the 
administration's  proposals  to  terminate 
the  weatherisatlon  assistance  program 
and  to  reduce  f imding  for  the  energy  as- 
sistance program.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
weatherlzation  assistance  program  is  an 
effective  and  vital  program  which  must 
be  preserved.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  provide  for  a  contlnua- 
tim  of  this  program,  while  eliminating 
the  administrative  burdens  Inherent  In 
the  existing  program.  It  will  also  allow  lis 
to  pursue  our  national  goal  of  further 
conservation.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
appreciate  the  need  for  the  continuation 
of  this  program  and  support  my  bill. 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  liKvnr) : 
S.  1079.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  a 
solid  medal  to  the  widow  of  Joe  Louis; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

PASsnfo  or  joc  louis 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  12. 
we  witnessed  the  passing  of  a  truly  great 
American,  Joe  Louis.  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  grant  special  permission  for 
Joe  Louis  to  tie  buried  In  Arlington  Na- 
tlona!  Cemetery  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  fighter  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
debt  which  this  country  owes  the  man. 

The  professicmal  boxing  record  for  Joe 
Louis  is  certainly  impressive.  He  first 
took  the  world  heavyweight  title  In  1937. 
only  3  years  after  winning  the  AAU  title. 
He  held  the  crown  until  1949  and  de- 
fended his  title  25  times.  Of  the  71  pro- 
fessional fights  that  Joe  fought  he  lost 
only  three,  and  scored  54  knockouts.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  champions  of  all  time. 

Perhaps  one  of  Louis's  most  spectacu- 
lar victories  was  against  Max  Schmeling 
In  1938.  This  fight  had  become  more  than 
Just  a  simple  heavyweight  contest,  and 
Joe  Louis  iiad  raised  the  pride  of  all 
Americans  and  become  a  symbol  of  hope 
in  those  severely  troubled  times. 

Joe  Louis'b  life  was  full  of  victories. 
He  broke  the  barrier  of  racial  segrega- 
tion in  professional  sports  10  jrears  before 
Jaclde  Robinson  became  the  first  black 
man  to  play  major  league  baseball.  He 
served  his  country  in  World  War  n  by 
enlisting  at  the  prime  of  his  boxing  ca- 
reer and  taking  part  in  numerous  exhibi- 
tion fights  which  boosted  Army  morale 
and  enhanced  the  national  spirit. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation which  will  provide  for  a  postal 
stamp  to  be  issued  In  Joe  Louis's  name, 
and  a  commemorative  medal  to  be  struck 
in  his  honor.  I  hope  that  my  cfdleagues 
will  Join  me  in  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lbabt,  Mr.  THTTUfoifD.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Eaglroh, 
Mr.  Robeht  C.  Btro,  Mr.  Bun- 
SEK,  Mr.  Mathus,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
East,  Mr.  Obasslet,  Mr.  Den- 
ton, Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Pesct, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  DnxENBEiGER, 
Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  METZENBAim,  Mr.  DbCon- 
ciNi,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  HxruN. 
Mr.  Ckvlxs.  Mr.  Nomr.  Mr.  Sss- 


sia.  Mr.  Prtox,  Mr.  Lcvnr.  BCr. 
ScHifiTT,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  HAxnxLD.  Mr.  Dohxnici,  Mr. 
Wexckxb.  Mr.  Oaen,  Mr.  Bump- 
ns.  Mr.  Haiet  F.  Bteo,  Jr..  Mr. 

HxrSDLESTON,  lix.  DODD,  Mr. 
OOLBWATES.  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Kas- 
xnr.  Mr.  Humphiet,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
■Aux.  Mr.  BrnuucK.  Mr.  Hol- 
Loros,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  ARKSTXcmG, 
Mir.  PtE88T.ES,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Abdhor.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  SnoiB.  Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins. Mr.  QuATLE,  Mr.  Hatakawa, 
Mr.  FDiD.  Mr.  Bogle.  Mr.  DnoN, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Zorinskt, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHwnz,     Mr.     Heinz,     Mr. 

INOUTE.  Mr.  C^HATEE,  Mr.  NlCK- 

LES.  Mr.  Matsitnaca,  and  Mr. 

Olenn)  : 
8.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules 
to  Improve  their  effectiveness  and  to  de- 
crease their  compliance  costs;  to  provide 
for  a  periodic  review  of  regulations;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committ^ 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  AprU  29, 1981. 

RSCULATOST  aEFOSM   ACT 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Lkaht)  ,  and  for  a  host  of  our  colleagues. 
As  the  broad  support  for  this  bill  indi- 
cates, a  majority  of  the  Senate,  of  what- 
ever political  or  philosophical  stripe,  lie- 
lieves  that  significant  changes  in  the 
regulatory  process  are  vitaUy  needed. 

Though  this  legislation  is  styled  as  a 
reform  bill.  Its  proponents  are  acting — 
unfortunately — within  a  tradition  as  old 
as  this  Nation.  In  1776,  the  Pounders 
could  indict  King  George  HI  because,  in 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people.  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  major  contribution  to 
this  bill  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy ^  and  his  capable  staff. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  Reform, 
Senator  Leahy  shares  with  me  a  genuine 
commitment  to  responsibly  dealing  with 
the  very  serious  problems  of  the  Federal 
regulatory  process.  Though  we  each  em- 
brace different  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment. Senator  Leahy's  cooperation  and 
his  diligence  served  to  make  the  drafting 
of  this  bill  a  true  partnership  effort. 

Undeniably,  we  differed  in  our  ap- 
proadi  to  a  number  of  discrete  pcdicy 
issues.  Consequently,  this  bill  embodies 
a  series  of  reasonable  compromises.  I 
expect  thormigh  debate  of  these  issues 
during  both  committee  and  full  Senate 
consideration  of  this  legislation.  I  stand 
ready  to  vigorously  participate  in  the 
amendment  process  at  every  level  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  also  acknowledge 
the  labors  of  other  colleagues  in  the  de- 
veloj»nent  of  this  bUl.  The  distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs  (Mr.  Roth)  and  his  staff 
played  a  central  h)le  in  the  drafting  of 
the  legislation.  My  own  chairman  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  distinguished 
SenatCHT  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thub- 
MOND) ,  guided  our  work  and  advlaed  us  at 
every  step.  Under  the  leadership  of  these 
two  chairmen,  I  anticipate  not  only  a  fair 
and  orderly  airing  of  differing  views,  but 
the  ultimate  passage  of  regulator  re- 
form legislation  of  which  the  Senate  can 
l)e  proud. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  bill  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  whole  Senate.  Its  provisions 
spring  generally  from  the  extensive  de- 
bates of  past  Congresses.  Its  proposals 
have  tieen  shaped  by  the  ideas  adv<x»ited 
by  many  of  our  colleagues  over  the  yean. 
In  the  provisions  for  regulatory  and  cost- 
effective  analysis  of  regulations  we  see 
the  handiwork  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  DbC^oncini),  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SncpsoN) ,  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hep- 
LiN),  and  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentscn). 
And,  of  course,  the  modification  to  the 
law  governing  Judicial  review  of  agency 
actions  has  long  been  proposed  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  frmn  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers)  . 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  re- 
miss not  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
Congressmen  Kindness,  McClory,  and 
MooRBXAD,  to  the  House  Republican  lead- 
ership, and  to  their  extraordinarily  able 
staff.  Too  <a\xa.  Members  in  either 
House  of  the  Congress  tend  to  forget  the 
importance  of  the  "other  body."  From 
the  beginning,  we  worked  with  these  gen- 
tlemen to  take  advantage  Ol  thehr  Ideas 
and  draft  a  bill  with  the  concerns  and 
experience  of  the  House  in  mind.  Conse- 
quently, this  biU  has  been  shaped  most 
benefidally  by  our  labors  together.  A 
House  companion  to  the  UU  is  also  Ixing 
introduced  today. 

THK  RATIOIf  ALS  FOR  BXtOUC 

Mr.  President,  as  we  Introduce  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  and  begin  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  it,  we  must  keep 
clearly  before  us  both  the  prcAlems  this 
legislation  addresses  and  the  remedies 
it  proposes.  Regulatory  Reform,  after  all. 
is  a  broad  and  imprecise  term  which  has 
ijeen  applied  to  a  variety  of  government 
efforts.  Certainly  the  new  policies  and 
procedures  for  rulemaking  implemented 
admhiistraUvely  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration comprise  the  cutting  edge  of 
regulatory  reform,  as  does  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  individuals  to  fill  agency 
posts  Similarly,  modlficatlOTis  to  the 
various  organic  statutes  which  establi^ 
the  agencies  and  authorize  their  rula 
making  wlU  be  the  most  significant  lagto- 
laUve  regulatory  reform.  Fwraost 
among  such  efforts  will  be  our  wortc  on 
the  Clean  Air  Act  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Pul>- 
Uc  Works  (Mr.  Stafford)  . 

This  bin  is  focused  on  the  Informal 
rulemaking  provisiwis  of  the  Admlids- 
trative  Procedure  Act  and  on  »«*« 
matters.  As  such,  this  is  a  P«weduna 
measure  and  occupies  only  a  (liscreW 
area  of  the  regulatory  reform  landscape, 
consequently,  though  the  Pfopo^^ 
the  biU  will  go  far  to  remedy  several 
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•erlout  pn>b«nu  In  the  reculatory  proc- 
en,  this  bill  It  only  •  flnt  step  In  %  briMd 
refonn  BOTcment. 

Wbat  are  the  serious  problems  we  see 
In  the  reculatory  praeeasf  Tlte  data  de- 
veloped by  scholars  and  other  experts  as 
they  examine  the  performance  oX 
acHtdee  owr  the  last  decade  raises  the 
fnndamental  queetloo  of  whether  the 
acencles  are  satisfactorily  fuUUlinc  thej- 
maadate.  indeed,  as  a  1978  working 
paper  of  the  Tale  school  of  organisation 
and  management  conclude : 

Thm  aooUl  NguUtoiT  agwiclM  Imt*  b«en 
bavliig  Um  •oteUattal  •Sect,  but  not  tb*t 
dlneUy  intcndMl  Ux  tbm  laglaUtlon  astabUah- 
Utg  tbslr  mandat*.  They  taav*  mMmI  to  ooaU 
of  pRMtuetton  and  prlcaa  to  comnimara,  with- 
out algnlfleantly  adding  to  tba  health  and 
Mfaty  of  production  and  consumption. 

Similarly,  economist  Paul  MacAvoy 
criticised  the  overall  performance  of 
PMeral  agencies  in  a  paper  presented 
last  December  before  the  American  En- 
terprise IhstLtute.  After  describing  the 
costs  of  regulation.  MacAvoy  observed: 
Although  not  aaaUy  accounted  for  In  dol- 
lar groH  national  product,  the  quality  of 
wotklng  flondltlone,  product*,  and  the  en- 
TtTonment  could  be  Improved  enough  to  be 
''worth"  the  higher  coeta  of  goods  and  aerr- 
leaa.  In  fact,  such  beneflu  aa  Intended  by 
leglalattco  have  not  been  widely  achleTed. 
water  quaUty  haa  improved  In  certain  rlvera. 
and  highway  mortaUty  ratee  have  fallen 
per  million  paaaenger  milea.  but  even  In 
Vbmm  caaaa  other  factora  beeldea  regulauon 
played  the  commanding  role  in  improving 
eondltlona.  On  the  whole,  the  reeulta  from 
wldea|H«ad  use  of  rulee  have  been  extremely 
limited.  By  the  end  of  the  1970's.  the  con- 
trol eyetam  had  not  brought  about  Improve- 
mants  in  general  health,  aafety.  and  envirrai- 
— utal  quality. 


As  a  final  example,  two  studies  from 
1978.  reviewing  the  operation  of  OSHA. 
raise  the  question  of  agency  effective- 
ness. In  his  -cnoa  in  the  Workplace: 
Occupational  Disease  and  Injury," 
Nicholas  Ashford  concluded: 

TVm  OSBA  Act  haa  faUed  thua  far  to  live 
19  to  Ita  potential  for  reducing  Job  Injury 
and  aiaaaae.  .  .  .  OSHA  haa  had  UtUe  meaa- 
tmhla  Impact  in  reducing  Inturlee  and 
diattar 

Robert  Smith,  in  his  more  statistical 
study,  similarly  reported  that: 

The  estimated  effecta  (of  OSHA]  on  In- 
Jnrlee  are  ao  email  that  they  cannot  tie  dla- 
tiagulabed  ftam  aaro. 

Ltakad  to  this  question  of  agency  ef- 
fecUveuess  is  that  of  excessive  compli- 
ance costs.  Simply  put.  it  appears  that 
the  powlng  bocb'  of  Federal  regulations 
IMS  been  aceompanied  tqr  an  ignorance 
of  the  complete  range  of  effects  pro- 
duced by  such  regulation,  and  that  this 
IVMranoe  has  often  reralted  in  unex- 
pected coats  and  other  adverse  effects 
which  threaten  to  undermine  the  salu- 
tory  goals  to  be  achieved  by  appropriate 
regulattan. 

Several  estimates  of  the  aggregate 
compliance  costs  of  Federal  regulations 
have  been  developed.  In  1977.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  esti- 
mated that  Federal  regulations  cost  the 
Nation's  economy  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion. That  figure  translated  to  $470  for 
each  person  then  living  in  the  iTnited 
States,  5  percent  of  the  ONP.  25  percent 


of  the  whole  Federal  budget,  and  75 
percent  of  the  annual  private  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  equipment.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  estimated  the  cost  of  Fed- 
eral regulation  to  be  $130  billion,  or 
$2,000  for  every  American  family. 

The  very  magnitude  of  such  sums  Is 
so  beyond  our  common  experience  that 
their  true  impact  is  lost  on  us.  But  make 
no  mistake— the  impact  of  these  costs 
is  not  lost  on  the  health  of  the  economy 
or  on  the  lives  of  the  average  American. 
How  do  we  translate  these  bare  figures 
into  meaningful  facts?  Certainly.  Fed- 
eral regulation  aggravates  our  already 
extreme  rate  of  Inflation  by  imposing 
costs  on  the  private  sector  which  raise 
prices  without  a  corresponding  rise  in 
productivity.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  James  Mil- 
ler, head  of  OMB's  new  office  of  infor- 
mation and  regulatory  affairs,  has  noted : 

Regulation  often  haa  a  greater  effect  upon 
consumer  welfare  (than  other  Inflationary 
factora)  becauae  It  operates  directly  upon 
the  real  supply  of  goods  and  services. 

The  American  public  spends  approxi- 
mately $60  billion  on  Federal  paperwork, 
meaning,  according  to  OMB,  that  meet- 
ing Federal  paperw(»-k  requirements 
takes  a  work  force  larger  than  the  whole 
steel  Industry.  Oi  course,  it  is  easy  to 
criticize  regulation  when  we  focus  on 
the  universally  annoying  matter  of  pa- 
perwork. Yet  even  in  areas  where  most 
would  recognize  the  need  for  some  Oov- 
emment  activity,  the  Federal  regulatory 
mactiine  has  gone  too  far,  undermining 
the  goals  that  mactiine  was  designed  to 
achieve. 

E>ue  to  Federal  regulations,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  now  estimated  to  take  $54  mil- 
lion and  10  years  to  bring  a  new  drug 
to  market.  This  restraint  on  drug  re- 
search and  development  put  the  United 
States  behind  other,  supposedly  less  de- 
veloped nations  in  introducing  new  life 
saving  drugs.  In  addition,  this  regula- 
tion was  respMisible  for  about  one-third 
of  the  increase  in  costs  for  pharmaceu- 
ticals tietween  1960  and  1975. 

In  a  more  mundane  arena,  federally 
mandated  safety  and  environmental 
features  increased  the  price  of  the  aver- 
age car  by  $666  in  1978.  Similarly,  it  was 
estimated  that  in  1977  government  reg- 
ulations added  between  $1,500  and  $2,500 
to  the  cost  of  a  new  house. 

Yet  the  broad  and  serious  con- 
sequences of  our  regulatory  policies  can- 
not t}e  accurately  expressed  by  oae  set 
of  numbers.  Examine  the  impact  of  reg- 
ulatory compliance  costs  on  energy  pro- 
duction and  prices. 

One  illustrative  study  by  the  Col- 
orado-Ute  Electric  Association  showed 
that  for  the  12-month  period  ending  on 
June  30,  1978,  the  cost  of  complying  with 
Federal  regulation  for  all  Colorado-Ute's 
steam  generating  stations  was  34.6  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  costs  for 
those  stations.  And  Colorado-Ute's  ex- 
perience is  repeated  all  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Such  costs  are  obviously  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  higher  energy  prices, 
with  serious  results.  As  a  June  1980  re- 
port of  DOE  observed: 

The  Immediate  effect  of  rising  energy  coeta 
haa  been  a  loee  of  Income  to  purchaee  the 


other  neoeaalUes  of  life— shelter,  food, 
health  care — the  coeta  of  which  have  alao 
risen  aharply.  The  continued  neralatlon  of 
home  energy  coeta  haa  had  a  dramatic  im- 
pact on  the  general  purchaalng  power  of  the 
poor.  .  .  .  Thua,  for  the  period  IBTg-IBSO 
nearly  914  blUlon  haa  been  taken  from  the 
pocketa  of  the  moet  economically  dlasdvan- 
taged  aegment  of  our  aoclety  due  aolely  to 
inoreaeed  energy  jtrlcee. 

This  report  goes  on  to  conclude  that 
continuhig  cost  increases  "could  jeopar- 
dize the  health  and  safety  of  the  poor 
and  elderly  of  our  Nation." 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  In  tracking  down 
the  pervasive  effects  of  regulation  we 
cannot  stop  at  such  quantifiable  costs, 
for  what  are  termed  the  "induced"  effects 
of  regulation  have  serious  implications 
for  the  future  well-being  of  this  country. 
In  his  "Costs  of  Regulation  and  Benefits 
of  Reform,"  Dr.  Murray  Weldenbaum, 
Chaimum  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  discusses  these  induced  effects, 
such  as  the  reduced  rate  of  new  product 
introduction  due  to  the  Increased  use  of 
private  research  and  development  budg- 
ets to  meet  regulatory  requirements. 
Likewise,  the  diversion  of  funds  from 
new  capital  investment  to  compliance 
with  Oovemment-mandated  social  re- 
quirements has  a  significant  imi>act  on 
productivity.  For  example,  Edward  Den- 
ison  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  es- 
timated the  loss  of  productivity  due  to 
investments  in  environmental  and  job 
safety  requirements  at  about  one-fourth 
of  the  potential  average  annual  Increase 
in  productivity. 

Kil  this  is  not  even  to  begin  to  address 
the  effects  of  Qovemment  regulation  on 
the  basic  entrepreneurial  nature  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  In  the  worxls 
of  Dr.  Weldenbaum: 

The  ultimate  coete  of  exeeeslve  govern- 
ment Involvement  In  the  economy  are  not 
always  visible  but  aurely  are  powerful — the 
factories  that  are  not  built,  the  Jobe  that 
are  not  created,  the  Roods  and  services  that 
are  not  produced,  and  the  incomes  that  are 
not  generated.  These  effects  have  formidable 
Impact  en  our  atandard  of  living  and  otir 
quality  of  Ufa. 

On  top  of  all  these  concerns,  we,  as 
Government  officials,  must  appreciate 
the  effect  of  regulation  on  the  confidence 
American  citizens  place  in  their  Qovem- 
ment and  on  the  respect  which  they  ac- 
cord to  it.  Over  2J  million  people  re- 
sponded to  a  recent  questi<mnaire  devel- 
oped by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  on  attitudes  toward  Federal  reg- 
ulation. Eighty-two  percent  felt  that 
Federal  regulations  were  not  fair  to  the 
people  affected  by  them.  Over  94  percent 
agreed  that  products  cost  more  because 
of  Federal  regulaticms.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent felt  that  most  Federal  regulations 
are  complicated  and  confusing  and  over 
75  percent  believed  that  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  enforcing  Federal  regula- 
tions was  "seldom"  justified.  Finally,  82 
percent  of  those  responding  were  not 
confident  that  when  new  regulations 
were  issued  they  were  based  on  proven 
fact. 

THK  BOAD  TO  IZrOaM 

So  what  are  we,  as  the  fundamental 
policymakers  of  this  Nation,  to  do?  I 
would  first  observe  that  my  discussicm 
of  the  hieffectiveness  and  costs  of  Fed- 
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•ral  regulation  Is  not  by  any  means  an 
Indictment  of  all  Oovemment  Involve- 
ment In  the  "private"  sector  nor  does  It 
Impugn  the  real  benefits  achieved  by  ap- 
propriate regulation.  Tet  for  over  a  dec- 
ade public  debate  has  focused  on  the  pu- 
tative benefits  of  regulation.  As  the  price 
tag  for  the  policies  of  the  past  come  due. 
we  must  ask  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  well  served  by  those  poli- 
cies. Merely  hauling  out  slogans  to  berate 
and  intimidate  those  engaged  in  public 
discourse  oa  this  matter  (mly  forces  our 
public  policy  to  act  as  If  existence  on  this 
planet  is  not  encumbered  by  scarce  re- 
sources, but  does  not  change  that  cruel 
fact.  The  social  goals  of  our  policies  can 
only  be  imdermined  by  a  failure  to  use 
our  resources  wisely. 

This  catalog  of  woes  does  remind  us 
that  regulation  by  administrative  agency 
is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  universally 
preferred  mechanism  of  Oovemment  In- 
volvement in  the  private  sector.  Tliat 
fundamental  policy  matter  Is  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulatory  Reform,  but  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  other  bodies  of  the  Senate 
when  we  consider  changes  to  various 
organic  statutes. 

Yet  these  observations  of  the  perform- 
ance of  our  regulatory  system  do  suggest 
some  critical  weaknesses  in  that  system. 
As  Fred  Thompsim  and  Larry  Jones, 
writing  in  the  winter  1980  number  of  the 
California  Management  Review,  noted : 

It  la  likely  that  Federal  regulatory  dedalons 
are  worse,  perhaps  much  worae,  tlian  other 
klnda  of  Oovemment  dadalona.  Thla  la  be- 
cauae the  coet  of  regulation  la  a  coat  of 
Oovemment,  but  It  la  not  treated  aa  a  coat 
to  Oovemment.  Consequently,  the  Internal 
checks  that  work  to  promote  efficiency  and 
effectlveneaa  in  Oovenmient  are  not  fully 
operative  where  regulation  la  concerned;  In 
some  cases,  they  may  exacerbate  the  problem. 

I  beUeve  that  the  basic  policy  we  must 
embrace  Is  dear.  I  can  find  no  better 
articulation  of  that  policy  than  the 
words  of  our  colleague,  the  rt<«t.ingiii«h»H 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bmrsxir). 
writing  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  a  June  1980  staff 
study  puUished  by  that  committee.  As 
the  Senator  lucidly  observed: 

Oovemment  regulation  for  too  long  baa 
been  cast  In  a  purely  aodal  role  aa  though 
It  ahould  be  quarantined  from  eoonomlc 
aerutlny.  No  part  of  the  American  ezperl- 
eace  can  be  afforded  that  luxury  of  dlare- 
gardlng  other  crucial  elementa  of  this  Na- 
tion's quaUty  at  life. 

Regulation  cannot  abide  apart  from  all 
other  conalderatlon;  It  must  be  a  part  of 
the  overaU  atrategy  to  Improve  Uvlng  atand- 
arda.  Left  aa  a  detached  feature  of  Oovem- 
ment, the  regulatory  network  amotbexB  eoo- 
nomlc opportunity. 

To  properly  evaluate  Ita  total  In^Mct, 
Oovemment  regulation  muat  be  viewed  aa 
both  a  aodal  and  economic  laaue;  social  be- 
cauae moat  regvutlon  waa  deigned  to  bring 
about  cleaner  air  and  water,  aafer  jobs,  and 
an  Improved  quaUty  of  life;  economic  be- 
cauae theee  eodal  ambltlona  «>wwm>T»H  huge 
and  prevloualy  uncounted  amounta  of  the 
Nation'a  reaourcea. 

The  regulatory  reform  act  embodies 
this  policy.  Its  provisions  are  designed 
to  constmct  within  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess a  mechanism  by  which  r^rulators 
will  rationally  evaluate  all  aspects  of  a 


proposed  regulation.  TUs  legislation  Is 
informed  by  a  conclusion  akin  to  that 
made  by  Robert  Crandall,  a  senior  fel- 
low at  the  Brookings  Institution,  writing 
in  the  winter  1979  Issue  of  the  Brook- 
ings Bulletin: 

Tlie  single  moat  important  problem  that 
pervadaa  health,  aafety,  and  environmental 
regulation  la  the  abeence  of  a  mecbanlam  to 
ooKQMl  the  regulators  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic tradeoffs  among  different  ways  of 
achieving  a  given  regulatory  goal.  .  .  . 

Since  few  cltlaena  can  pcaalbly  know  bow 
much  alternative  poUclee  wiu  coet  them  In 
terma  of  reduced  reeourcea  for  buying  food, 
ahelter,  or  medical  care,  the  dedalon  that 
would  minlmlae  the  eocnomlc  cost  of  social 
regulation  la  aeldom  the  one  that  appeara 
poUtlcally  moat  prudent  to  the  agency  ad- 
mlnlatrator.  He  often  ends  up  chooaing  a 
needleaaly  ezpenalve  regvilatlon  or  a  very 
tight  atandard  that  could  not  be  Juatlfled 
by  its  l)eneflta  and  coete.  Only  by  changing 
the  Ineentlvea  facing  an  administrator,  or 
by  Informing  t^e  electorate  of  his  prollgacy, 
can  more  sensible  reg\ilatlon  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  will  not 
detail  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
essence,  it  mandates  a  procedure,  as  part 
of  the  rulemaking  process,  which  would 
require  agencies  to  identify  and  evaluate 
the  tradeoffs  Inherent  in  any  regulation. 
TUB  sort  of  analysis  has  its  antecedent 
in  an  Executive  order  first  promulgated 
in  the  Ford  adnUnlstration  requiring 
agencies  to  publish  an  infiation  impact 
statement  with  each  new  regulation. 
President  Reagan's  recent  Executive  Or- 
der 12291.  mandating  a  regulatory  im- 
pact analysis  for  regulations,  is  the  most 
current  adminlstivtive  expression  of  this 
device.  To  a  great  degree  this  legislation 
codifies  and  give  uniform  application  to 
the  policies  embodied  in  Executive  Order 
12291.  Furthermore,  by  pntu-an^  this 
procedure  in  a  statute,  we  insure  agency 
comjldlance  to  an  extent  not  achieved  by 
executive  flat. 

Tlie  key  to  this  bill  is  the  requirement 
that  agencies  describe  and  analyze  the 
benefits,  costs,  and  other  adverse  effects 
of  each  new  regulation.  In  spite  of  the 
use  of  the  words  benefits  and  costs,  it  Is 
Important  to  note  that  this  requirement 
Is  not  In  any  sense  a  strict  cost-benefit 
analysis.  These  provisions  have  tradl- 
timially  been  termed  a  regulatory  anal- 
ysis because,  unlike  cost-benefit  analysis, 
they  do  not  require  agencies  to  quantify 
every  effect  of  regulation.  Rather,  an 
agency  Is  required  to  identify  as  precisely 
as  posslUe  the  broad  range  of  effects  of 
a  regulation,  including  those  whkh  can- 
not be  described  In  numbers.  Thus,  this 
provision  recognizes  that  many  of  the 
things  we  hold  most  dear,  and  seek  to 
protect  by  Federal  regulation,  are  not 
readily  susceptible  to  expression  In 
quantative  terms. 

Certainly,  Identifybig  the  likely  effects 
of  a  regulation  is  a  difficult  exercise.  Yet 
as  professor  V^lliam  Rodgers  writes  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Harvard  Environ- 
mental Iaw  Review: 

Deq>lte  theee  dlfflcultlea,  Identification  and 
da'wiflcatlon  of  the  expected  effects  if  a  use- 
ful exerdae,  and  arguably  esaentlal  to  ra- 
tional decisionmaking. 

Regulatory  analysis  is  not  easy,  it  is 
true;  but  the  alternative  Is  for  regulatory 
dediions  to  be  made  In  secret  or  In  Igno- 


rance. These  analytical  requirements  are 
a  response  to  a  common  criticism  of  the 
regulatory  process,  such  as  that  recently 
voiced  by  Dr.  Lester  Lave  <a  the  Brook- 
ings Institution: 

Indeed,  regulatory  dedalona  have  l>eea 
treated  far  too  caaually  to  daU,  with  gueeaaa 
being  aubetltuted  for  obeervable  facta  and 
UtlgatUm  being  uaed  too  crften  aa  a  device  for 
delay  or  the  forum  for  clarifying  adentUle 
laauaa. 

Yet  saying  this  is  not  to  claim  that 
regulatoiy  analysis  will  remove  all  un- 
certainty from  the  regulatory  process. 
Many  regulatory  decisions  in  essence 
must  be  based  on  the  personal  standards 
of  risk  aversion  of  the  dedsionmakerB. 
But  agencies  are  designed,  and  this  anal- 
ysis aims,  to  insure  that  the  public  p<d- 
icies  promulgated  in  regulations  are 
based  on  genuinely  expert  and  'n'Mfff^ 
judgments  fairly  rendered  In  a  public 
process.  Again  quoting  Dr.  Lave. 

All  of  the  uncertainty  muat  be  deacrlbed 
and  dlaplayed  in  the  final  eatlmatee  of  risk. 
By  doing  this,  decision  makera  can  decide 
how  prudent  they  would  like  to  be.  Fur- 
thermore, this  procedure  IdentUlea  the  moat 
Important  uncertainties,  providing  a  focua 
for  future  reeearch  and  indicating  bow  new 
reaulta  can  be  Integrated  Into  exlatlng  evi- 
dence. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  benefits 
to  be  gained  by  such  analysis,  it  is  vi- 
tally important  that  regulation  making, 
which  is  law  making  with  the  same 
practical  effect  as  the  legislating  done  by 
Congress,  be  a  subject  of  public 
scrutiny.  Regardless  of  how  well-mean- 
ing they  may  be,  agency  bureaucrats  are 
unelected  officiids.  Though  theoretically 
they  are  accountable  to  the  Congress, 
and  through  Congress  to  the  American 
I>eople,  the  more  direct  public  account- 
ability which  would  result  from  the  pro- 
cedures of  this  bill  is  appropriate  in  Re- 
publican government,  and  serves  to  in- 
crease confidence  of  all  citizens  in  their 
government. 

The  regulatory  analysis  required  by 
this  bill  provides  for  the  full  participa- 
tion of  interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic in  both  Identifying  the  effects  of  a 
proposed  regulation  and  in  fmmulating 
alternatives  to  it.  Based  on  the  Infor- 
mation gathered  in  this  process,  and  as 
part  of  the  whole  rulemaking,  the  agency 
must  publish  with  the  finsU  rule  its  de- 
termination that  the  benefits  of  the  rule 
will  justify  its  costs,  and  that,  of  aU  the 
alternatives  considered  during  the  rule- 
making, the  rule  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  the  regulatory 
objectives.  This  determination  is  an  im- 
portant part,  but  only  one  part,  of  the 
process  oi  rulemaking  contemplated 
under  this  bill.  The  Information  pub- 
lished during  the  nilfmaking  illumi- 
nates the  problems  which  confront  an 
agency  in  regulating  and  the  processes 
by  which  it  goes  about  to  resolve  those 
problems. 

Tlie  wwd  justify  was  chosen  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  flexibility  for  agency  de- 
cisionmaking and  to  Insure  that  the 
judpnent  of  the  agency  could  embrace 
the  Inroad  variety  of  elements  Inherent 
in  any  regulatory  decision.  By  the  same 
token,  the  agency's  determination  con- 
cerning the  rrlatlnnshlp  of  the  effects 
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of  ncnMlon  la  to  be  baaid  on  tfat  na- 
•onahl*  JtadgBMDt  of  tb«  M«nc7.  lUs 
f onanlatton  la  ftkm  to  the  very  f  unUlmr 
fimnrnMn  num  atandutl  In  tort  law  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  to  detannlne  If  a  per- 
aon  baa  acted  na^gently.  Una,  In  evalu- 
*tii>y  an  aceney  determination  under  tbe 
pfovMona  of  this  UH.  one  would  aak: 
Would  a  raeiwiaMr  peraon  looking  at 
the  record  before  the  a«ency  agree  with 
the  agency  that  the  beneflta  of  a  pro- 
poeed  regulatlan  were  worth  Ita  costs? 

Oartamiy.  this  provWon  la  hardly  a 
Oneenlan  burden  on  agendea.  Tbe 
neighing  of  tradeoOB  la  a  proeees  which 
any  ratknal  peraon.  whether  an  Indlrld- 
ual  or  a  buatneas.  goea  through  to  chooae 
between  alteiuatlre  couraea  of  aetlcn. 
imieaa  one  would  aay  XbaX  an  agendea 
behave  brattanally.  Federal  agendea  at 
pieaent  ImpUdtly  Identify  and  aaaeaa  at 
least  aome  of  the  effeeta  of  propoaed  reg- 
ulaUona.  Paraphraalng  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  inner  before  the  Houae  during  the 
laat  Congreaa.  the  Important  thing  to 
bear  In  mind  la  that  agendea  one  way 
or  another  must  make  dedalona.  The 
quaatton  la  irtMther  the  analysis  pro- 
posed In  tt»<»  bin  can  be  used  to  improve 
the  quaUty  of  those  dedslons.  Informa- 
tion Is  never  perfect,  but  this  la  not  to 
aay  that  leaa  Information  If  preferable 
to  more. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  proeedurea  set  out  In  this  legislation 
win  help  agencies  to  more  effeetlTdy  use 
our  national  resources  to  satisfy  their 
statutory  mandetfe  and  thereby  decrease 
the  escesslTe  regulatory  burdens  irtilch 
constrain  our  economic  productivity. 
Roughly  borrowing  a  conunent  made  by 
a  private  attorney,  expert  in  adminis- 
trative law.  I  would  conclude  that  rules 
fotmulated  through  the  procedures  of 
this  legislation  win  be  based  on  sounder 
reasoning,  sustained  by  economic  anal- 
ysis, wen  ventilated  before  the  public, 
and  thus  less  vulnerable  over  the  long 
run  to  the  chMtgtng  whims  of  political 
expediency. 

Ut.  President.  I  ask  that  the  summary 
of  the  ivovislons  of  this  bin  and  the  fuU 
text  of  this  bin  appear  in  the  Ricoio 
Immedlatdy  fcdlowlng  these  remarks. 

Tbe  un  and  summary  are  as  follows: 

8.  10*0 

Me  it  tmmeUA  by  the  Senate  and  Boute 
0/  Mepretentattve*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrea*  metembled, 

Sacnoji  1.  Thla  Act  mmy  be  cited  m  tbe 
"Begulatory  Baform  Act." 

KuixMAKXito  pmociBuass 

SBC  a.  Section  S61  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtee 
Oode.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tbereof  tbe  following  new  peragrapba: 

"(18)  'emergency  rule'  means  a  rule  tbat 
may  be  tempormray  effectlTe  according  to 
tbe  provisions  of  subeectlon  (b)  of  section 
563  of  tbls  title  wltboirt  prior  compliance 
wltb  tbe  proTlslocis  of  subsections  (c) 
throagb  (g)  of  section  S53  if  tbe  agency 
finds  tbat  a  delay  In  tbe  effective  date  of  tbe 
rule  would — 

"(A)  seriously  Injure  an  Important  public 
Interest:  or 

"(B)  seriously  damage  a  peraon  or  class 
of  persons  wltbout  serving  any  Important 
public  Interest: 

"(16)  "major  rule'— 

"(A)  mesne  a  rule  or  a  serlee  of  doeely 
related   rules   tbat   cauass  or   Is   likely   to 


"(1)  an  annual  affect  on  the  eoonomy  of 
$100,000,000  or  more  In  direct  and  Indirect 
enforoement  and  compliance  costs: 

"(11)  a  substantial  Inersaee  in  costs  or 
prices  for  wage  earners,  consumers.  Individ- 
ual tndnstrlss.  Federal,  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  or  geographic  regions;  or 

"(111)  significant  adverse  effects  on  com- 
petition, employment,  investment,  produc- 
tivity, Innovation,  or  the  ability  of  enter- 
prises whose  principal  placea  of  business  are 
In  tbe  United  Statee  to  compete  In  domestic 
or  export  markets: 

"(B)  but  doss  not  mean — 

"(1)  a  rule  of  partlciUar  applicability  tbat 
approves  or  prescribes  for  the  futxire  rates, 
wagee.  prices,  servlcee  or  allowancea  therefor, 
corporate  or  financial  structures  or  reorga- 
nisations tbereof,  or  accounting  practices 
bearing  on  any  of  the  foregoing,  or  a  rule 
tbat  involvee  the  Internal  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

"(11)  a  rtile  that  authorizes  the  Introduc- 
tion Into  commerce  or  recognizes  the  mar- 
ketable status  of  a  product  or  service  tbat, 
pursuant  to  statute,  could  not  lawfully  be 
Introduced  Into  commerce  or  marketed  In 
the  abeence  of  the  rule;  or 

"(111)  a  rule  tbat  relates  to  the  proferXy 
or  contracts  of  tbe  Tenneesee  Valley  Au- 
tborlty: 

"(17)  'coet'  or  'costs'  means  potential  sig- 
nificant coats.  Including  direct  and  Indirect 
social  coats  and  effects: 

"(18)  'benefit'  or  "benefits'  means  poten- 
tial significant  benefits.  Including  direct  and 
Indirect  benefits  and  effects.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  653  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  This  section  applies  to  every  rule 
making  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)(1)  This  section  does  not  apply,  ex- 
cept when  notice  or  hearing  Is  otherwise 
required  by  statute,  to  any — 

"(A)  rule  to  the  extent  that  such  rule  In- 
volves a  military  or  foreign  affairs  function 
of  tbe  United  SUtes: 

"(B)  rule  relating  exclusively  to  Internal 
personnel  rules  and  personnel  practices  of 
an  agency: 

"(C)  Interpretive  rule,  general  statement 
of  policy,  or  rule  of  agency  organization, 
procedure,  or  practice,  other  than  an  Inter- 
pretive rule  or  general  statement  of  policy 
that  has  general  applicability  and  would 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  the  substantive 
rights  or  obligations  of  persons  outside  the 
agency: 

"(D)  rule  for  which  the  agency  for  good 
cause  finds  that  notice  and  public  comment 
are  unnecessary  due  to  the  routine  nature 
of  tbe  matter  or  the  Insignificant  Impact  of 
tbe  rule:  or 

"(B)  emergency  rule. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  nUe  for  which  an 
agency  makea  a  finding  under  subparagraph 
(D)  of  pAragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  tbe 
agency  shall  publish  the  rule  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  a  statement  of  the  finding  of 
the  agency  tmder  such  subparagraph  and 
tbe  reasons  therefor. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  an  agency  pro- 
mulgates an  emergency  rule — 

"(A)  tbe  agency  shall  publish  the  rule  in 
the  Federal  Register  with  a  statement  which 
describes  the  emergency  necessitating  the 
promulgation  of  the  rule,  the  reaons  why 
the  agency  choee  tbe  rule  promulgated  as  a 
response  to  the  emergency,  and  the  reasons 
why  the  agency  was  unable  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  through 
(g)  of  this  section  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  nile: 

"(B)  the  agency  shall  comp'y  with  the 
proTlsloDs  of  subaeetloas  (c)  through  (g) 
of  this  section  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  emergency  rule: 
and 

"(C)  tbe  emergency  rule  may  not  be  effec- 
tive longer  than  a  reasonable  period  neces- 


sary to  complete  agency  oompUaaoe  with 
su'wectlons  (c)  through  (g)  of  thU  section. 

"(c)(1)  Notice  of  propoaed  rule  making 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register, 
unless  each  person  subject  thereto  Is  named 
and  personaUy  sarved  wltb  noUce  or  other- 
wise has  actual  noUoe  thereof  In  accordance 
with  law.  Such  notice  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place,  and 
nature  of  tbe  public  rule  making  pro- 
caedlnga: 

"(B)  a  statement  of  tbe  q>eclflo  statutory 
authority  under  wblob  the  rule  U  propoeed 
and  tbe  specific  Congreaslonal  Intent  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  rule: 

"(C)  tbe  propoaed  provisions  of  tbe  rule, 
including  a  succinct  statement  of  tbe  need 
for,  and  tbe  oblectlvee  of,  the  rule; 

"(D)  a  statement  tbat  the  agency  seeks 
proposals  from  the  pubUc  for  alternative 
ways  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
poeed rule  that  are  more  effective  or  leas  bur- 
densome than  the  approach  used  In  the  pro- 
poeed rtde; 

"(E)  a  description  of  tbe  data,  method- 
ology, reports,  studies,  or  other  information 
upon  which  the  agency  plans  to  substantially 
rely  in  the  rule  making,  and  of  the  purpoees 
for  which  the  agency  plans  to  rely  on  such 
Information.  Including  an  Identification  of 
the  authors  or  soiirces  of  such  information; 

"(F)  a  statement  of  where  the  file  of  tbe 
rule  making  proceeding  maintained  pursuant 
to  subeectlon  (f)  of  this  section  may  be  In- 
spected or  copies  of  the  file  may  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  coet;  and 

"(O)  a  determination  of  whether  the  pro- 
poeed rule  Is  or  Is  not  a  malor  rule  and  a 
short  statement  of  tbe  basis  tbereof. 

"(3)  When  the  agency  publishes  a  notice 
of  propoeed  rule  making  for  a  major  rule,  the 
agency  shall  also  publlab — 

"(A)  a  description  of  tbe  benefits  of  the 
propoeed  rule.  Including  any  beneficial  effects 
that  cannot  be  quantified:  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such 
benefit  will  be  achieved  by  the  propoeed  rule. 
Including  a  description  of  the  persons  or 
classes  of  persons  likely  to  receive  such 
benefits; 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
posed rule.  Including  any  adverse  effects  that 
cannot  be  qxiantlfled;  and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  agency  anticipates  each  such  cost 
or  ad  versa  effect  will  result  from  the  propoeed 
rule.  Including  a  description  of  the  persons 
or  classes  of  persons  likely  to  bear  such  costs 
or  adverse  effects; 

"(C)  a  deecrlption  of  reasonable  alterna- 
tives for  achieving  the  Identified  benefits  of 
the  proposed  rule.  Including  alternatives  that 
require  no  government  action;  that  will  ac- 
commodate differences  between  geographic 
reglona;  and  that  employ  standards  which 
permit  tbe  greatest  fiexlblllty  in  achieving 
the  Identified  benefits  of  the  propoeed  rule: 
and 

"(D)  except  where  the  enabling  statute 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  Is  acting  di- 
rects otherwise,  an  explanation  of  how  the 
benefits  of  the  propoaed  rule  are  likely  to 
justify  the  costs  and  adverse  effects  of  the 
proposed  rule,  and  an  explanation  of  why 
the  proposed  rule  Is  likely  to  subetantlally 
achieve  tbe  rule  tw^nnp  objectives  in  a  more 
cost-effective  manner  than  the  alternative* 
to  tbe  propoeed  rule. 

"(3)  An  agency  shall  describe  tbe  nature 
and  extent  of  the  nonquantlflable  benefits, 
costs,  and  effeeta  of  the  propoeed  rule  re- 
quired to  be  deecrlbed  tmder  paragn4>h  (3) 
In  as  precise  and  succinct  a  manner  as  poa- 
slble.  The  deacrlpUon  of  tbe  benefits,  costs, 
and  adverse  effects  of  a  proposed  rule  re- 
quired under  paragr^h  (3)  shall  Include  s 
quantification  or  numerical  estimate  of  tbe 
quantifiable  benefits,  costs,  and  effects.  Such 
quantification  or  numerical  estimate  shall 
Include  an  explanation  of  the  margins  of  er- 
ror Involved  In  tha  quantification  methods 
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and  in  the  esUmatea  used.  Tba  aganey  aval- 
uatlona  of  the  relationship  of  tha  banaflts  of 
a  propoaed  rule  to  Its  coats  and  advarae  ef- 
fecU  required  by  this  section  shall  be  clearly 
articulated  In  accordance  with  tha  provi- 
slona  of  this  section.  An  agency  is  not  re- 
quired to  make  such  evaloatlon  primarily 
on  a  mathematical  or  numailcal  baals. 

"(4)  Any  supplement  to  or  modification 
or  revision  of  tbe  notice  cH,  propoaed  rule 
making  tbat  la  slgnlfloant  shall  be  published 
by  tbe  agency  In  tbe  Federal  Ba^star  and 
shall  contain  the  Information  raqulzad  by 
thla  section. 

"(dXl)  After  pubUahlng  the  notice  of 
propoaed  rule  making  required  by  subeactloa 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  agency  aball  give  in- 
terested persoiM  not  leaa  than  sixty  days  to 
participate  In  the  rule  making  through  tha 
Bubmlaalon  of  wrlten  data,  views,  arguments, 
and  statements.  The  agency  may  use  such 
other  procedures  aa  It  detarmlnas  are  ^>pro- 
prlate  for  particular  rule  making. 

"(2)  The  agency,  by  timely  notice  In  tbe 
Federal  Register,  shall  extend  the  time  for 
participation  In  the  rule  '"»"»'g  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thirty  days  U — 

"(A)  such  an  extension  Is  requested  In 
writing  by  a  participant  whoaa  paraonal 
rlghta  or  economic  Interests  are  directly  and 
adversely  affected  by  the  propoeed  rule;  and 
"(B)  such  request  Is  received  by  tbe 
agency  no  less  than  ten  days  before  tbe 
sixty-day  period  for  participation  In  the  rule 
making  has  expired,  imless  this  limitation  Is 
waived  by  the  agency; 

provided  that  no  extensloa  of  time  need  be 
granted  If  the  administrative  officer  respon- 
sible tot  orderly  participation  In  the  pro- 
ceeding make  a  written  finding  tbat  an  ex- 
tension of  time  is  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest,  transmits  that  finding  to  the  par- 
ticipant requesting  the  extension,  and  pub- 
lishes that  finding  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  ten  days  of  tbe  receipts  of  tbe  re- 
quest for  an  extension. 

"(3)  When  tbe  agency  publishes  a  notice 
of  proposed  rule  making  for  a  major  rule, 
tha  opportunity  for  participation  In  tbe  rule 
making  provided  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  also 
Include  an  opportunity  to  make  oral  pres- 
entations of  data  and  Information  relevant 
to  a  significant  controversy  In  the  rule  mak- 
ing. This  opportunity  for  oral  presentations 
shall  include  an  opportunity  for  cross-ex- 
amination only  (1)  when  requested  by  inter- 
ested persons  for  the  resolution  of  material 
issues  of  fact  and  (11)  when  other  available 
procedures  for  the  resolution  of  such  Issues. 
Including  omi  and  wrlttan  rebuttal,  are 
determined  to  be  Inadequate.  Tbe  agency 
may  establish  reasonable  prooeduras  to 
regulate  the  course  of  oral  praaentatlona  to 
ensure  an  orderly  and  expeditious  proceed- 
ing. 

"(4)  When  rules  are  required  by  statute  to 
be  made  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  bearing,  sections  556  and  657  of 
this  tlUe  apply  instead  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  Nothing  In  tbls  section  authorices  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  avallaUe  to  any 
agency  to  pay  tbe  attorneys  fees  or  other 
expenses  of  persons  participating  or  Interven- 
ing in  agency  proceedings. 

"(e)(1)  Except  for  rules  which  grant  or 
recognize  an  exemption  or  relieve  a  reatrlc- 
Uon,  a  final  rule  shaU  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  its  effective  date.  Publication  of  a  final 
rule  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  its  basis  and  purpoaa,  which  ahall 
Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  need  for.  and  the 
objectives  of,  tbe  rule; 

"(B)  a  description  of  each  of  tha  altama- 
tlvee  to  the  rule  which  were  considered  by 
the  agency,  and  a  statement  of  reasons  why 
each  alternative  was  rejected: 

"(C)  a  memorandum  of  law  supportiiig 
the  datermlaatlon  of  tha  agency  tbat  tha 


final  rule  Is  within  tbe  authority  delegated 
by  law  and  consistent  wltb  Congressional 
Intent; 

"(D)  a  succinct  explanation  of  how  the 
factual  conclusions  upon  which  the  rule  Is 
based  are  substantially  supported  In  the  rule 
p^miring  file,  Including  a  summary  of  the  as- 
sessment made  by  the  agency  of  the  com- 
menta  preeented  by  the  public;  and 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  data,  methodol- 
ogy, reporte,  studies,  or  other  Information 
upon  which  the  agency  is  subetantlally  rely- 
ing In  promulgating  tbe  final  rule,  and  of  the 
purpoees  for  which  the  agency  is  relying  on 
such  information,  including  an  Identification 
of  tbe  author  or  sources  of  such  Information. 

"(3)  When  a  final  major  rule  is  published, 
tbe  statement  of  basis  and  purpose  shall  also 
Include — 

"(A)  a  description  and  comparison  of  tbe 
benefits,  costa,  and  adverse  effects  of  tbe 
rule:  and 

"(B)  except  Where  the  enabling  statute 
pursuant  to  which  the  agency  Is  acting  di- 
rects otherwise,  a  reasonable  determination, 
baaed  upon  the  rule  rnaHTig  me  considered 
aa  a  whole,  that  tbe  beneflta  of  the  rule 
Justify  tbe  coeta  and  adverse  effeeta  of  tbe 
rule,  and  tbat  the  rule  will  substantially 
achieve  the  rule  m^iriny  objectives  In  a 
more  cost-effective  manner  than  the  alter- 
natlvea  described  in  tbe  rule  making. 

"(8)  Tlie  preparation  of  tbe  notloe  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (c) ,  and  tbe  prepara- 
tion of  the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose 
required  by  tbls  subsection,  including  any 
deaerlpUon  or  analysis  of  tbe  benefits,  coats, 
and  adverse  effeeta  of  a  propoaed  rule,  shall 
only  be  performed  by  an  oflloer  or  full-time 
employee  of  the  agency.  Tbls  requirement 
shall  not  i4>ply  to  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion to  be  used  In  such  notice  or  statement. 
If  such  information  la  gathered  by  a  source 
outside  of  tbe  agency,  the  agency  shaU  spe- 
dflcally  identify,  in  tbe  notice  of  propoaed 
rule  """"g  or  In  tbe  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose,  tbe  information  gathered  and 
such  source,  and  shall  deeerlbe  tbe  arrange- 
ment by  which  tbe  information  was  pro- 
cured by  the  agency,  including  tbe  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  for  such  pro- 
curement. 

"(4)  In  promulgating  a  final  rule,  tha 
agency  may  not  rely  on  any  written  material 
tbat  was  not  identlfled  in  tbe  notice  of  pro- 
poeed rule  making  unless — 

"(A)  such  material  was  placed  in  tha 
rule  making  file:  or 

"(B)  notice  was  otherwise  given  that  tbe 
agency  Intends  to  take  notice  of  Information 
appearing  elsewhere,  and  interested  persons 
were  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to  oom- 
mant  upon  such  material  prior  to  promulga- 
tlon  of  the  final  rule. 

"(f)  (1)  The  agency  shall  ina1nt*1n  a  pub- 
lic file  for  each  rule  making  proceeding. 
The  file  and  tbe  material  exduded  from 
tbe  file  pursuant  to  paragr^b  (3)  of  this 
■uliarrtinn  shall  conatltute  tbe  rule  making 
record  for  purpoeea  of  Judicial  review.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  tbe  file  shall  contain  all  tbe 
relevant  matter  before  tbe  agency  as  a  re- 
sult of  tbe  rule  making,  including — 

"(A)  tha  notice  of  propoeed  rule  making 
and  any  supplement  to  or  mortification  or 
revision  of  such  notice: 

"(B)  copies,  or  an  Identlflcatlan  of  the 
place  at  wblch  copies  may  be  obtained,  at 
a  reasonable  coat,  of  all  studies  and  docu- 
mentary material  upon  sdtlch  tbe  agency 
aubatantiaUy  railed  in  formulating  tbe  rule; 

"(C)  all  written  oommenta  received  on 
tha  propoaed  rule; 

"(D)  tnmacrlpta  of  any  oral  preaentatlon 
or  croas-examlnatlon  taking  place  in  the 
rule  making: 

"(B)  aU  material  that  tbe  aganey  by  law 
Is  required  to  make  public  in  oonneetlon 
wltb  tha  rule  making:  and 

"(F)  any  statament.  description,  cr  anal- 


ysis required  to  be  prepared  by  the  agency 
In  formulating  ttia  rule,  including  the  ^ta- 
ment  of  basis  and  purpose  publlabad  by  the 
agency  with  a  fliua  rule  pursuant  to  aob- 
sectlon  (e). 

"(3)  Tbe  file  required  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  need  not  Include  any  mate- 
rial that  is  exempt  from  public  dlaeloaure 
under  section  563(b)  of  this  tlUe  U  tb» 
agency  Includes  In  such  file  a  statement 
that  notes  the  existence  of  such  material  axul 
the  basis  upon  which  such  material  Is  exempt 
from  public  disclosure  imder  such  section. 

"(3)  No  coxu^  ibail  bold  unlawful  or  sat 
aside  an  agency  rule  because  of — 

"(1)  an  Inadequacy  in  tbe  statement  ra- 
qiUred  to  be  published  piusuant  to  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3)  of  section  533(c)  and 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  553(e),  or 

"(II)  a  failure  by  tbe  agency  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)(3)  of  ttUs  sactlon. 
unless  the  court  finds,  upon  review  of  tbe 
whole  rule  making  record,  tbat  such  inade- 
quacy or  failure  renders  the  rule  unlawful 
under  Section  706 (a)  (3)  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of 
this  UUe. 

"(4)  Any  analysis  of  a  proposed  or  a  final 
rule  required  by  another  provision  of  this 
title  or  by  another  statute  may  be  included 
in  the  notice  of  propoeed  rule  making  and  In 
the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose  publlabad 
wltb  a  final  rule  under  this  se::tlon  to  the 
extent  tbat  such  analysis  satisfies,  or  Is  not 
Inconsistent  with,  the  requlremente  of  this 
section. 

"(g)  Each  agency  shall  give  an  Interested 
person  the  right  to  petition  for  tbe  Issuance, 
amendment,  or  repeal  of  a  rule.". 

KECTnL.ATOBT   BTVIXW 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
section: 
"{  560.  Review  of  agency  rulea. 

"(a)  (1)  Not  Uter  than  nine  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  each  agency 
shall  preoare  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  for  comment  by  Interested  persons 
a  propoeed  schedule  for  tbe  review,  within  a 
ten-year  period  beginning  on  the  affectlva 
date  of  this  section,  of  each  major  rule  In 
effect  on  such  date. 

"(2)  At  least  ninety  days  before  publishing 
the  proposed  schedule  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, each  agency  shall  make  tbe  propoaed 
schedule  available  to  tbe  President  or  an 
officer  designated  by  him.  Each  propoaed 
schedule  shall  contain  a  brief  explanation  of 
tbe  reasons  the  agency  consldeis  each  rule 
on  the  schedule  to  be  a  major  rule  and  AaU 
Include  a  date  set  by  tbe  agency  for  tbe  oom- 
pletlon  of  tbe  review  of  each  such  rule.  Tbe 
agency  shall  set  a  date  for  inltutlon  of  re- 
view of  each  Item  on  the  schedule  In  a  man- 
ner to  ensure  the  simultaneous  renew  of 
related  Items  and  to  achieve  a  reasonable  dis- 
tribution of  reviews  over  tbe  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  schedule.  Tbe  President  or  an 
officer  designated  by  talm  may  sdect  addi- 
tional rules  to  be  reviewed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  tba 
effective  date  of  this  section,  each  ageney 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  final 
schedule  for  the  review  of  the  rules  referred 
to  In  pars/^raphs  (1)  and  (3).  Each  ageney 
s^all  publish  the  response  of  tbe  agency  to 
conunente  received  concerning  tbe  propoaed 
schedule  with  tbe  final  review  schedule. 

"(4)  Except  where  explldUy  provider 
otherwise  by  statute  or  wbere  an  extenslop 
has  been  granted  pursuant  to  subsection  (f). 
each  major  rule  that  is  In  effect  on  tbe  data 
of  enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  revlewad 
by  the  a?ency  within  ten  years  of  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section.  Pursuant  to 
such  review,  tbe  agency  aball  determlaa 
to  renew,  amend,  or  readnd  tbat  rula- 
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•(to)(l)  Kcspt  libmn  npUdUy  pxorldad 
•  by  ■Utata  or  wbara  an  aMnalaa 
\  gruttMl  puThuani  to  sua*«cuoa  vi « . 
rul*  pranulflKUd.  MMndMl.  or 
■tawod  by  ia  acoacy  «ft«r  tho 
data  «f  WMtmaat  of  ttUa  Motton  aball  b« 
nrlvmd  by  Um  •v^ej  wlthm  tm  jmn  of 
tlw  data  OB  wblob  aueb  »  ruto  bocotn—  of- 
fbettvs.  PuTMUBt  to  aueta  rarlow.  Um  •vaaj 
^Kaii  (toiamUM  to  miAw.  Mnond.  or  r— cinrt 

tbat  nUo.  ^       . 

"(t)  TIM  PrwMaat  or  aa  oOow  dMltn»t«d 

by  him  owy  MiMt  ■ddltvoni  rulM  tbat  varo 
praoMilcatod  by  ma  acoBey  aftar  tba  data  of 
•naetoMnt  o(  tbla  aaotkm  to  ba  lailawad 
pnnauit  to  aubaactlon  (e)  of  tbla  aaeUon. 

"(e)  Ab  acaaey  abau  pubUab  In  tba  FMl- 
aral  BaiWar  a  notlea  of  Ita  propoaad  action 
ragardlac  a  rula  batng  ravlawad.  Tba  noUoa 
Aan  Ineloda 

"(1)  an  idantmoatlon  of  tba  ipaelflc  atat- 
otory  auUMHty  ondar  wblcta  tba  rula  waa 
pcomiUgatad  aBd  a  dataraUnatloB  of  wbatbar 
tba  rala  eoatiBuaa  to  fuUUl  tba  intant  of 
niiiiaiMa  aBaetlnc  tbat  aotborlty; 

"(9)  an  ■BiiMmiiiT  of  tba  banafita.  ooata. 
and  adrwaa  aSaeta  at  tba  rula  during  tba 
partod  IB  wbleb  It  baa  baan  in  affact; 

"(S)  aB  aiplaaatlon  of  tba  propoaad 
aiaaey  aettoa  wttb  raapaet  to  tba  rula; 

"(i)  fbr  a  rula  tbat  tba  acaaey  datarmlnaa 
BO  loafar  tana  wltbln  tha  definition  of  a 
BHjor  rula.  or  for  a  rula  that  tha  agancy  pro- 
poaio  to  raaaw  wltb  imMW*-***""*  that  would 
yfffl"''^  tba  rula  fran  tba  daflnltlon  of  a 
BMjor  rula.  aa  aaplanaUon  of  tba  datarmlna- 
tkA  or  propoaal:  and 

-(B)  a  atatamant  tbat  tba  afaney  taaka 
propo^la  from  tba  public  for  modlflcatlona 
or  allaiualliaa  to  tba  rula  vbleh  may  ac- 
compllab  tba  objaettvaa  of  tba  rula  In  a  mora 
affactlTa  or  laaa  burdanaoma  mannar. 

"(d)  n  aa  agancy  propoaaa  to  raaclnd  or 
aoMBd  tba  rula,  aftar  laanlng  tba  notlea 
raqulrad  by  tbla  aubaactlon  tba  agancy  ataall 
comnly  wltb  tba  prorlaloaa  Of  aactlon  B83  of 
t*it«  dMptar  and  Ilia  raqulramanta  <rf  tbat 
■aetloa  and  ralatad  raqulramanta  of  law 
ataall  apply  to  tba  aame  extant,  and  In  the 
aaaM  mannar,  aa  in  the  caaa  of  a  propoaed 
aganey  aetkm  which  la  not  taken  puraxiant 
to  tba  rarlaw  raqulrad  by  thla  aactlon. 

"(a)  If  an  agency  propoaaa  to  renew  the 
rula  without  amandmant,  tba  aganey 
Bball— 

"(1)  glva  Intareetad  peraona  not  leaa  than 
alzty  daya  aftar  tiM  notlea  required  by  thu 
■utwitlliiii  to  oomnMnt  on  the  renewal:  and 

"(S)  publldi  tba  ranawad  rule  in  the 
IMatal  BagMar  at  laaat  thirty  daya  prior  to 
tba  daaa  oa  whleb  tba  renewal  of  the  rule  la 
to  bacoBM  agacUfa  with  an  ezplanaaon  of 
tba  raaaooatola  datarmlnatkm  of  the  agency 
Hut  ttM  mla  coBtlnnea  to  comply  with  the 
pwwIalcBa  «(  aubaactlon  (a)(a)(B)  of  aac- 
tkm  SCS 

"(fid)  Any  aganey.  which  for  good  eauaa 
fiada  nnmpllanra  with  thla  aactlon  with  re- 
apaet  to  a  partleular  rule  to  be  impracticable 
during  the  parted  prorldad  in  aubeeeUon  (a) 
or  (b).  amy  laquaat  tba  Praaldant.  or  an 
oAear  rtealgnalail  by  him  to  aatabUab  a 
parted  longer  than  tan  yaara  for  the  eonple- 
tten  or  tha  ravlaw  of  aueh  rule.  l%e  Praal- 
dant or  aa  cMcar  daalgnatad  by  him  may 
aztaad  tha  parted  for  rerlaw  of  a  major  rule 
to  a  total  parted  of  not  mora  than  fifteen 
yaoxB.  Snclk  extanaloo  ataall  ba  publlabad  in 
tha  Mdana  Baglatar  with  an  explanation  at 
tha  raaawii  tharafcr. 

"(9)  Aa  ageaey  OMy,  with  tba  eoneur- 
renoe  of  the  Prealdeat  or  an  oOlcer  deelg- 
aatad  by  blm.  aoMnd  any  achadula  raqulrad 
by  thla  aaettea  for  the  renew  of  rulea  If  aueb 
at    la   publlihad    In    tha    Federal 

"(g)  la  aay  eaaa  In  which  an  aganey  baa 
not  oonplatad  tha  rertew  of  a  ma.)or  rule 
within  tba  parted  preaerlbad  by  anbeaetkma 
(a),  (b).  or  (f).  the  aganey  itaaU  tawne- 
dlataly  publlab  a  notlea  propiaatng  to  with- 


draw or  ranaw  tba  rula  under  aubaactlon  (c). 
and  ahall  complete  procaedlnga  purauant  to 
aubaactlon  (d)  within  180  daya  of  the  date 
OB  which  the  renew  waa  raqulrad  to  be  com- 
pleted under  aubeeettona  (a),  (b).  or  (f).". 

(b)  Tba  table  of  aaetlona  for  such  dtaptar 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  the  Item  re- 
lating to  aaeUon  SM  the  following  new  Item: 
"660.  Renew  of  agency  rulea.". 
juiuciAL  aafiawa 

8k.  B.  SacUon  TOO  of  UUe  S.  TTnlted  SUtaa 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"I  TOO.  Scope  of  renew 

"(a)  To  tha  extant  neoeeeary  to  deelalon 
and  when  preaented,  the  renewing  court 
•haU  IndepandanUy  dedde  all  relevant  quee- 
Uona  of  law,  interpret  eonatltutlonal  and 
Btatutory  pronalona,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terma  of  an 
agency  action.  The  renewing  court  ahall — 

"(1)  compel  agency  acUon  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreeeonibly  deuyed;  and 

"(9)  hold  unlawful  and  aet  aalde  agency 
action.  awHiwga  and  oonelualona  found  to 
ba— 

"(A)  arbitrary,  c^rldoua.  an  abuae  of 
diacretlon,  or  otherwiae  not  In  accordance 
with  law; 

"(B)  contrary  to  eonatltutlonal  right, 
power,  primage  or  Immunity; 

"(C)  la  exoeea  of  atatutory  JurladlcUon. 
authority,  or  llmltattona.  or  tfiort  of  atatu- 
tory right: 

"(D)  without  obeerranca  of  prooedure  re- 
quired by  law: 

-(■)  unaupported  by  aubatantlal  endence 
In  a  proceeding  8ub)eet  to  eeetlona  6M  and 
S6T  of  thla  title  or  otherwiae  renewed  on 
the  record;  or 

"(F)  without  aubatantlal  eupport  in  the 
rule  ""«>-«"g  file,  newed  aa  a  whole,  for  the 
imeileil  or  nacaeeary  factual  baaU.  ae  dla- 
tlngulahed  from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of 
a  rula  adopted  In  a  proceeding  subject  to 
aecUon  B53  of  tbla  UUe:  and 

"(O)  unwarranted  by  the  facta  to  the  ex- 
tant that  the  facta  are  aubject  to  trial  de 
noTO  by  the  renewing  court. 

"(b)  In  "'«>-<''g  the  foregoing  determlna- 
Uona.  the  court  ahall  renew  the  whole  rec- 
ord or  thoee  parta  of  It  cited  by  a  party,  and 
due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule  of 
prejudicial  error. 

"(e)  In  making  determlnaUons  under 
clause  (9)  (C)  of  subaecUon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  require  that  action  by 
the  agency  la  within  the  scope  of  the  agency 
JurladlcUon  or  authority  on  the  baaU  of  the 
language  of  the  atatute  or.  In  the  event  of 
ambiguity,  other  endence  of  legislative  In- 
tent. In  making  determinations  on  other 
queaUons  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  accord 
any  preaumpUon  in  favor  of  or  against 
agency  aeUon.". 


8BC.  0.  BecUon  9119  of  title  98.  United 
Stataa  Code,  la  amended  by  deleting  tbe  laat 
three  sentencea  of  subMCUon  fa):  redealg- 
natlng  aubsectlona  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  as  sub- 
aeetlona  (c).  (d)  and  (e),  reepectlvely:  and 
Inaertlng  the  following  aa  new  aubeectlon 
(b): 

"(bXD  If  proceedings  have  been  Insti- 
tuted In  two  or  more  couris  of  appeals  with 
respect  to  the  same  order  and  the  first  aueb 
proceeding  was  instituted  more  than  ten 
daya  before  the  second,  the  record  shall  be 
filed  In  that  court  in  which  the  proceeding 
waa  flrat  InsUtuted.  If  the  first  such  proceed- 
ing waa  not  InaUtuted  more  than  ten  days 
before  tba  InaUtutlon  of  a  second  proceeding 
with  re^»ect  to  the  same  order,  the  agency, 
board,  eommlaslon.  or  ofBcer  concerned  shall 
promptly  adnse  in  writing  the  Administra- 
tive Offlee  of  the  United  States  Courts  that 
such  multiple  proceedings  have  been  Inatl- 
tuted.  Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion devised  for  this  purpoae,  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  thereupon  shall  select  the  court 
In  which  the  record  shall  be  filed.  Upon  noti- 
fication of  such  selecUon,  the  agency,  board. 


ntmroltt'"",     or     oSoar     concamad 
prompUy  file  the  record  la  such  court. 

"(b)  (9)  Where  proceadlnga  have  been  In- 
sUtuted In  two  or  more  cotirU  of  appeaU 
wltb  reapact  to  the  aame  order  and  the  record 
baa  been  filed  In  one  of  such  courts  purauant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  other  courts  In  which 
such  prooeedlnga  are  pending  shall  prompUy 
tranafer  such  proceadlnga  to  the  court  of 
appeala  In  which  the  record  baa  been  filed. 
Pending  such  tranafer,  any  court  In  which  a 
proceeding  baa  been  Inatltutad  ahall  have 
JurladlcUon  to  grant  preliminary  relief.  Any 
order  granUng  such  relief  ahall  be  subject 
to  reconaldaraUon  In  the  court  to  which  the 
proceeding  U  tranaferrad. 

"(b)  (3)  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding 
with  respect  to  any  order  Is  pending.  Includ- 
ing any  court  se!ectad  purauant  to  paragraph 
(1),  may  tranafer  such  proceeding  to  any 
other  court  of  appeala  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  or  otherwiae  in  the  Intereat  of 
Juatlce.". 

BSOUlATOaT  AOSMDA  AMD  cALnnuui 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  B  of 
title  6,  United  SUtea  Code,  la  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  secUon: 
"I  601.  Regulatory  Agenda  and  Calendar 

"(a)  Each  agency  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  April  and  October  of  each 
year  an  agenda  of  the  rulea  that  the  agency 
expects  to  propoee,  promulgate,  renew,  or 
withdraw  In  the  succeeding  twelve  months. 
For  each  such  rule,  the  agenda  ahall  contain, 
at  a  minimum,  and  In  addition  to  any  other 
Information  by  law — 

"(1)  a  general  deecriptlon  of  the  rule.  In- 
cluding a  citation  to  the  authority  under 
which  the  action  Is  to  be  Uken.  or  explana- 
tion of  the  specific  eongreealonal  Intent  to 
which  Its  objectives  reepond: 

"(9)  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the 
rule  la  a  major  rule  within  the  meaning  of 
paregraph  10  of  section  561  of  thU  UUe; 

"(3)  an  approximate  schedule  for  the  alg- 
nlflcant  action  datee  relating  to  the  rule.  In- 
cluding the  datee  for  any  notice  of  propoaed 
rule  making,  bearing,  and  final  acUon  on 
the  rule:  and 

"(4)  tha  name,  addrem.  and  telephone 
number  of  an  agency  oflldal  reqtonalble  for 
anawarlng  queatlona  from  the  public  con- 
cerning the  rula. 

"(b)  The  Prealdent  or  bU  dealgnee  shaU 
publish  In  the  Federal  RegUter  In  May  and 
November  of  each  year  a  Calendar  of  Federal 
Regulations  listing  each  of  the  major  rules 
Identified  In  the  reguUtory  agendaa  pub- 
llabad by  agendea  In  the  preceding  months. 
Bach  rule  listed  In  the  Calendar  ataall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  summary  of  the  InformaUon 
relating  to  the  rule  that  appeared  In  the 
moat  recent  regulatory  agenda  la  which  the 
rule  waa  Identified. 

"(e)  An  agancy  may  propoaa  or  promul- 
gate a  major  rule  that  waa  not  llatad  In  the 
regulatory  agenda  required  by  subaeeUon 
(a)  of  this  section  only  If  It  publishes  with 
the  rule  an  explanation  of  the  omlaalon  of 
the  rule  from  such  agenda  and  otherwiae 
compiles  with  thla  aacUon  with  reapact  to 
tbat  rula. 

"(d)  Any  detarmlnaUon  by  aa  agency 
conoemlng  the  applicability  of  this  section 
to  any  action  of  the  agency  ahall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  renew.". 

(b)  Tba  Uble  of  secUona  for  aueb  chapter 
la  amended  by  Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof 
of  the  following  new  Item: 
"601.  Regulatory  Agenda  and  Calendar.". 

aFflClUa  DATE 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aee- 
tlona  9,  3,  and  6  of  thla  Act  ahall  take  effect 
on  January  1.  1983.  and  shall  apply  to  any 
rule  ma^1"g  proceeding  for  which  a  noUoe  of 
propoaed  rule  making  baa  been  Issued  aftar 
such  date. 

(b)  Tha  anMndment  made  by  seeUon  4  of 
tbla  Aet  abaU  take  effect  alx  naontha  aftar 
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the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Aet  and  shall 
apply  according  to  the  provlalons  thereof. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  aeeUon  0  of 
thla  Act  shall  take  effect  three  monttaa  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ahall 
apply,  according  to  the  provlalona  thereof, 
to  renew  proeeiedlnga  InsUtutad  aftar  auch 

<»•«*■  -    - 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  aecUon  7  of 

this  Act  ahall  take  effect  aU  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Aet  and  ahall 
apply  according  to  the  provlaloaa  thereof. 

BtnncaaT  or  vhx  Bcoulatobt  Bstokk  Act 

xirraooTTcnoN 
The  "Regtilatory  Reform  Aet"  contalna  a 
series  of  amendmenta  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  This 
legislation  is  not  Intended  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive "regulatory  reform"  bill,  but  la 
focuaed  on  tha  procedurea  for  rale  making 
and  for  Judicial  renew  of  agency  actlona.  It 
Is  expected  tbat  legislation  addresalng  such 
areas  as  agency  adJudlcaUon,  agency  aub- 
poena  power,  and  the  role  of  admlnlatraUve 
law  Judges  will  be  developed  for  future 
conslderaUon. 

ovxsvixw 

In  brief,  the  major  changes  to  tbe  A.P.A. 
proposed  In  this  bill — 

Require  agencies  to  evaliute  on  a  non- 
mathemaUcal  basis  the  trade-offs  of  "major 
rules"  and  to  determine  that  such  rules  are 
worth  their  coats  and  are  coet-effecUve; 

Allow  oral  presentations  In  major  rule 
makings,  including  cross-examlnaUon  where 
needed  to  resolve  factual  issues; 

Require  agencies  to  renew  major  rulea 
every  ten  years  to  determine  If  they  should 
be  revised  or  withdrawn; 

Prohibit  the  courta  from  presuming  that 
agency  interpretations  of  law  are  valid  and 
require  agency  factual  determinations  In 
rule  making  to  have  substantial  aupport; 

Address  tbe  "race-to-the-courthouae" 
problem  In  review  of  agency  action  by  as- 
signing a  case  randomly  where  review  pro- 
ceedings have  been  instituted  In  different 
courts  within  ten  days  of  each  other;  and 

Require  agencies  to  pubUab  a  aeml-annual 
agenda  of  regulatory  acUona. 

aiTLC  MAKXiro  FBOvxaioin 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  amend  the 
definitions  and  the  "Informal  rule  making" 
provisions  of  the  A.P.A.  (5  U.S.C.  If  661, 663) . 
The  major  amendments  are: 

A  "major  rtile"  is  defined  aa  a  nile,  or  a 
series  of  related  rules,  which  will  impose 
compliance  costs  of  9100  milUon,  which  will 
substantially  Increase  prices  or  coeta  for 
wage  earners,  consumers,  etc..  or  which  will 
have  significant  adverse  effects  on  employ- 
ment, productinty,  etc. 

"Benefit"  and  "coat"  are  defined  to  mean 
significant  beneflta  and  costs.  Including  di- 
rect and  Indirect  social  benefita  and  coata. 

In  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making  an 
agency  must  Include: 

A  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  rule, 

A  description  of  tbe  substantive  material 
on  which  tbe  rule  Is  based,  and 

A  solicitation  of  proposals  for  altemaUves 
to  the  rule. 

For  a  major  rule  making,  the  noUce  ahall 
also  include: 

A  descripUon  of  the  quantifiable  and  non- 
quantifiable  benefits  and  coata  of  tbe  pro- 
posed major  rule; 

A  description  of  altemaUvea  to  the  rule: 
and 

Except  where  another  statute  directs 
otherwise,  an  explanation  of  how  the  agency 
expects  the  benefits  of  tbe  rule  to  Justify  Its 
costs  and  why  the  rule  Is  more  coet-effecUve 
than  the  altemaUvea. 

(Agency  evaluations  of  the  effects  of  a  ma- 
jor rule  are  explicitly  not  required  to  be  done 
mathematicaUy.) 

Interested  persons  are  given  alxty  daya  to 
submit  written  commenta  on  tbe  proposed 


rule.  For  a  major  rule  making,  Interested 
persona  are  also  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  oral  preaentations.  This  may  Include 
croaa-examlnatlon  If  requested  to  resolve  a 
material  Issue  of  fact  and  if  other  proce- 
dures are  Inadequate  to  resolve  such  Issue. 

In  promulgating  the  final  rule,  tbe  "state- 
ment of  basis  and  purpose"  mtist  Include: 

A  statement  of  the  obJecUves  of  the  rule; 

A  deacripUon  of  alternatives  considered 
and  the  reasons  for  their  reJecUon; 

A  legal  memorandum  showing  that  the 
nile  la  within  the  authority  of  the  agency: 

An  explanation  of  the  agency's  factual  con- 
clusions; and 

A  description  of  the  material  on  which  the 
rule  Is  baaed. 

For  a  major  rule,  tbe  statement  of  basis 
and  purpose  also  includes: 

A  description  and  comparison  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  tbe  rule;  and 

Except  where  another  statute  directs  other- 
wise, the  agency's  determination  that  the 
benefits  of  the  rule  Justify  its  costs,  and  that 
the  rule  is  more  coet-effecUve  than  tbe  al- 
ternatives considered. 

The  analysis  of  the  effects  of  a  major  rule 
cannot  be  contracted  outside  of  tbe  agency. 
However,  data  gathering  can  be  contracted  if 
the  source  Is  identified. 

A  file  of  the  rule  making,  which  is  the  rec- 
ord for  renew,  must  be  maintained.  The  file 
Includes  the  notice  of  proposed  rule  making, 
the  statement  of  basis  and  purpose,  and  other 
doctmients  of  the  rule  making. 

Judicial  review  of  the  agency's  descriotions 
and  analyses  of  tbe  effects  of  the  rule  and 
of  the  use  of  croea-examlnaUon  Is  limited. 
A  nile  can  be  set  aside  only  If  an  error  In 
these  areas  nolates  three  of  the  present 
standards  for  renew  (l.e.,  such  error  renders 
the  rule  "arbitrary;"  such  error  violates  a 
consUtutlonal  right;  or  such  error  amounts 
to  the  agency  exceeding  its  statutory  Jurla- 
dlcUon) . 

aactnJkTOBT  axvirw  paovmioNS 

Section  4  of  the  blU  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  A  J> A.  requiring  agencies  to  reiview  major 
rules  every  ten  years.  The  major  features  of 
SacUon  4  are: 

One  year  after  tbe  effective  date  of  this 
section,  each  agency  must  publUh  a  ached- 
ule  for  renew  of  existing  major  rules  within 
a  tan-year  period. 

New  major  rules  must  be  renewed  within 
ten  years  of  their  effective  date.  Amended 
major  rules  and  major  rules  which  have  been 
reviewed  must  be  renewed  ten  years  after 
their  amendment  or  renew. 

The  renew  Is  Initiated  by  a  notice  which 
explains  the  proposed  agency  action,  aaaesaett 
tbe  effects  of  the  rule  while  it  was  In  opera- 
tion, determines  U  the  rule  Is  still  a  major 
rule,  and  mntes  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  rule. 

Pursuant  to  the  review,  tbe  agency  amenda. 
readnda,  or  renews  the  rule. 

If  tbe  agency  plans  to  amend  or  rescind  the 
rule,  tbe  normal  rule  making  procedurea  ap- 
ply. (5  use.  {  653.) 

If  the  agency  plans  to  renew  tbe  rule  with- 
out change.  It  must  allow  sixty  days  for 
public  comment  and  publlab  the  renewed  rule 
with  a  determination  that  the  rule  continues 
to  comply  with  tbe  rule  making  provisions  (6 
U,S.C.  f  653). 

If  It  U  Impracticable  for  tbe  agency  to  re- 
new a  rule  within  ten  years,  the  President 
or  his  designee  may  grant  an  extension  for 
up  to  an  additional  6  yeara. 

If  an  agency  fails  to  renew  a  rule  within 
the  prescribed  period.  It  must  Immediately 
publish  a  notice  proposing  to  withdraw  or 
renew  the  rule  and  complete  rule  making 
proceedings  within  180  days. 

jtnnciAL  BKviKw  paovxsxoira 

Section  6  of  the  bill  makes  two  major 
changes  in  the  A.P.A.  provision  outlining  the 
scope  of  Judicial  renew  of  agency  actions. 
Tbayare: 


A  court  la  problUtad  from  presuming  that 
agency  interpretations  of  law  are  valid.  No 
burden  of  proof  Is  shifted. 

Agency  factual  determlnaUons  made  dur- 
ing Informal  rule  making  must  have  aubatan- 
tlal support  In  the  rule  making  record. 

VKNUK  ("aACC-TO-TRK-COUa'lBUUBB") 

paovmowa 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  the  venue  pro- 
vlalons of  the  UB.  Code  to  deal  with  the  ao- 
caUed  "race-to-the-courthouae"  problem.  Ti- 
tle 98  VS.C.  i  2112  prondes  tbat  when  pro- 
oeedlnga to  renew  an  agency  order  have  been 
filed  in  two  or  more  cotirta  of  appeals,  tbe 
agency  must  file  the  record  for  renew  In  the 
court  where  sudi  proceedings  were  first  filed. 
Though  the  filing  of  the  reccml  is  not  legally 
determinative  of  where  venue  Ilea,  aa  a  prac- 
tical matter  proceedings  are  rarely  trana- 
ferred  from  the  court  where  tbe  record  baa 
been  filed. 

Thus,  parties  often  "race"  to  file  a  revlaw 
proceeding  in  what  they  consider  to  be  a  fa- 
vorable court.  Thla  bUl  eaaentlaUy  adopta  a 
propoaal  of  the  Admlnlatrativa  Conference  of 
the  UJB.  to  randomly  select  a  court  when  re- 
new proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  two 
or  more  courta  of  appeala  wltbln  ten  daya  of 
each  other. 

■XCTTLATOBT   ktSKtnUL   AMD  CAUOraAa  PBOVlBIOMa 

Section  7  of  tbe  bill  adda  a  new  secUon  to 
the  AJ>JL  requiring  agendea  to  publish  an 
agenda  of  regulatory  acUona  they  expect  to 
take. 

Each  agency  must  publlab  an  agenda  in 
April  and  October  of  rulea  tiiat  the  agency 
will  be  acting  on  during  the  following  twelve 
months. 

In  May  and  November,  the  Prealdent  or  bla 
designee  must  pubUah  a  calendar  of  major 
rulea  on  which  agendea  will  be  acting  In  tbe 
following  twelve  montba. 

An  agency  may  propoee  a  major  rule  that 
waa  not  included  In  an  agenda  If  It  publlabea 
an  explanation  for  Uie  ommlsslon. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  anb- 
Ject  to  Judicial  renew.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  long  been  com- 
mitted to  compr^ensive  regulatwy  re- 
form and  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distinguished  ccdleague  from  Nevada, 
Senator  Laxalt.  in  introducing  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1981. 

The  Congress  begins  this  d^>ate  on 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform  with  a 
mandate  fnMn  our  citizens. 

American  citiiens  are  demanding  that 
we  get  rid  (A  overly  burdensome  Federal 
rules  and  regulations. 

They  are  demanding  that  we  cut 
through  the  mountains  of  complicated, 
time-consuming  redtape. 

They  are  demanding  that  we  ellmhiatp 
overlapping  and  duplicative  regulations 
and  paperwork  such  as  those  which  re- 
quire a  small  feed  and  farm  supply  com- 
pany to  fill  out  separate  forms  from  the 
Departments  of  AJgrlculture,  Conimerce. 
Labor,  and  Transportati<m:  the  FTC. 
ms,  EEOC,  OSHA,  and  "FDK. 

They  are  donanding  that  we  stream- 
line the  regulator  process. 

They  are  demanding  that  regulation 
be  made  more  cost  effective. 

And  they  are  demanding  that  human 
atid  capital  resources  be  freed  from  need- 
less regulatory  requirements  so  that  those 
resources  can  be  tised  to  promote  produc- 
tion and  efficiency  to  get  our  economy 
moving  again. 

But  with  an  equally  loud  voice,  the 
American  people  are  telling  us  that  we 
must  continue  to  clean  up  our  air  and 
water,  to  make  our  work  places  safe  and 
healthy,    to    »""'«"«*»    cancer-causing 
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dMmleali  from  oar  fbod  and  honiM.  and 
to  Insor*  that  tcude  and  noelaar  wmUs 
do  not  «adangcr  Um  health  and  wdl-be> 
Inc  of  fOiBrattant  of  Amwtcana  not  yet 
botn. 

We  are  faced  with  ctdbbom.  cooapetlnc 
rtemandg  whkh  require  compromlae. 
Senator  Lazalt  and  I  have  been  working 
ainoe  the  beilnnlnt  of  this  eeaekn  to  de- 
velop legleletlnn  which  flnda  that  com- 
iMeertopi  have  been  made  on 
ol  the  laroee.  I  atUl  have  res- 
ervBtksos  about  oettaln  features  of  the 
Mil.  and  feel  theae  lasuea  muat  be  ez- 
plored  thorouchly  durtnc  the  hearlnc 
prooeaa.  This  doea  not  detract,  howvvw. 
from  my  belief  that  the  bill  we  are  In- 
trodudnf  today,  li  a  good  comitromise 
and  a  aoUd  vtiUcle  for  the  achievement 
of  true  blpartlaan  regulatory  reform. 

Nothing  can  attest  to  that  more  than 
the  long  Ust  of  Senators  Joining  us  today 
In  cospaosorlng  this  bill.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  list  contains  a  majority  of 
Senators  ftom  both  parties. 

"nie  Regulatory  Reform  Act  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  burdens  and  costs 
of  IMeral  regulation.  It  does  so  by  re- 
quiring the  agencies  to  evaluate  the  cost 
and  benefits  of  proposed  regulations,  and 
to  solicit  and  carefully  consider  ideas 
from  the  public  for  achieving  the  rule- 
making objectives  by  using  more  cost- 
effective,  leas  burdensome  alternatives. 

Many  people  question  taking  a  cost- 
beneflt  approach  to  Federal  regulation, 
niay  accurately  point  out  that  tradi- 
tional cost-benefit  analysis  is  a  highly 
imprecise  instrument.  A  cost  l)eneflt  ap- 
proach may  invite  an  objective  analysis 
beyond  the  state  of  the  art.  It  empha- 
slaes  compliance  costs,  which  can  be 
measured  more  easily  and  accurately 
than  benefits.  The  cost-benefit  approach 
sets  values  on  intangibles  like  preventing 
various  f  onns  of  cancer  or  how  clean  air 
and  water  affects  human  life.  Even  if 
such  values  could  be  set.  there  is  an  in- 
herent dllBculty  in  establishing  a  com- 
mon measure  for  comparison  of  costs 
and  benefits. 

Tern  would  argue,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  issue  regu- 
lations without  taking  the  costs  and  ad- 
verse effects  of  those  regulations  into 
account.  This  bill  requires  agencies  to 
analyw  and  sdUdt  comments  on  the 
costa  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  their 
regulations  and  give  greater  considera- 
tion to  the  effects  their  regulations  have 
on  thooe  regulated. 

I  fmphastf  that  this  bin  does  not  say 
the  ultimate  test  is  whether  benefits  ex- 
ceed or  outweigh  costs.  Instead,  it  re- 
quires the  agency  to  use  an  evaluation 
of  costs  and  benefits  as  an  analjrtic  tool. 
When  agencies  assess  costs  and  benefits 
and  consider  alternatives,  it  is  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  of  the  regulations  jus- 
tify their  costs  and  that  the  regulations 
Issued  achieve  the  regulatory  objectives 
in  as  cost  effective  a  manner  as  possible. 
This  assessment  will  be  published  in  the 
statement  of  basis  and  purpose  accom- 
panying a  final  maior  rule. 

The  bm  requires  the  agencies  to  set  out 
and  evaluate,  on  a  nonmathematical 
basli.  tlM  tradetrfts  proposed  by  rcgula- 
tloos  in  terms  of  direct  and  indirect 
and   benefits.   TUs   requirement 


appUea  to  "major  rales."  those  ISO  to 
280  regulations  each  year  of  major  slg- 
nlfloance  to  our  society  and  economy. 

It  does  not  suggest  that  agencies  should 
Aniggle  to  assign  numarlcal  values  to 
potential  costs,  benefits  or  effects  which 
are  really  subjectlvt.  Indeed,  the  bin 
specifically  states  that  an  agency  is  not 
required  to  nmke  its  evaluation  of  costs 
and  benefits  "primarily"  on  a  mathe- 
matical or  numerical  basis,  m  addition, 
the  agencies  are  reqiilred  to  explain  the 
margins  of  error  involved  in  the  methods 
and  nmMrical  estimates  they  use. 

The  agencies  will  also  be  required  to 
take  into  account  and  to  accommodate 
differences  among  the  various  geogn4)hl- 
cal  regions  at  our  country. 

The  bUl  makes  this  process  of  cost 
effective  Federal  regulation  an  ongoing 
one,  requiring  agencies  to  review  exist- 
ing major  rules  within  10  years.  The 
agencies  must  assess  the  costs,  benefits, 
and  adverse  effects  of  their  rules,  and 
conaido-  altematlve  means  of  achieving 
their  objectives  for  the  future.  Tlieae 
provisions  are  designed  to  insure  that 
individual  major  regulations  continue  to 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving 
the  objectives  sought. 

While  the  bill  includes  a  heightened 
standard  of  judicial  review,  I  want  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  cost-benefit 
analysts  itself  is  not  subject  to  judicial 
review.  Section  3  clearly  points  out  to 
the  court  reviewing  a  major  Federal  reg- 
uhition.  that  its  Inquiry  wiH  be  limited 
to  determining  whether  the  agency,  after 
considering  costs  and  benefits,  promul- 
gated a  reasonable  rule. 

I  must  also  emphasise  that  the  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1901  adopts  the 
premise  that  the  goals  and  benefits  of  its 
approach  to  Federal  regulation— requir- 
ing agencies  to  consider  the  impact  of 
proposed  major  rules,  exploring  alterna- 
tives, and  insisting  on  cost  effective  reg- 
ulat<M7  activity — are  equally  applicable 
to  deregulatory  Government  action. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  still  have 
some  reservations  about  this  bill  and  I 
would  Uke  to  describe  them  briefly.  I  am 
concerned  that  in  our  zeal  to  reform  the 
procedures  of  Federal  regulations,  we  do 
not  further  delay  an  already  cumber- 
some regulatory  process. 

First,  the  definition  of  a  "major  rule" 
may  be  interpreted  so  brocul  as  to  re- 
quire the  agencies  to  apply  the  bill's  in- 
tensified assessment  of  costa  and  bene- 
fits to  almost  any  rulemaking.  Our  ptir- 
poses  are  not  met  if  we  overwhelm 
limited  agency  resources  with  unneces- 
sary administrative  evaluations  whose 
costs  are  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  I  think 
we  need  to  recognize  that  in  many  areas 
our  businesses  and  industries  need 
prompt  decisions  from  Federal  regulat- 
on.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  do  not  create 
a  sitiution  where  even  mundane  regula- 
tory activity  and  minor  Federal  deci- 
sions are  delayed  unnecessarily. 

In  addition,  an  agency's  determina- 
tion of  what  is  a  "major  rule"  is  subject 
to  judicial  review.  However,  we  want  to 
avoid  a  situation  where  the  agencies,  in 
order  to  avoid  judicial  reversal,  are  des- 
ignating more  ttian  the  ISO  to  250  rules 
we  have  in  mind,  as  "major." 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  bill's 


key  provlsloos  which  require  the  agen- 
cies to  evaluate  costs  and  benefits  and 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  the  ben- 
efits of  Federal  regulation  by  the  most 
cost  effective  means,  do  not  provide  the 
agencies  sufficient  direction  on  how  they 
should  assess  benefits,  how  to  compute 
and  verify  costs,  or  how  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  ranges  of  error  in  their  esti- 
mates of  projected  costs  and  benefits.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  amend  the  bill 
to  provide  the  agencies  with  adequate 
direction  for  determining  these  crucial 
elements  of  the  regulatory  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

The  bill  permits  "hybrid"  procedures, 
including  the  presentation  and  cross- 
examination  of  witnesses,  in  any  major 
rulemaking.  It  also  requires  the  agcaocles 
to  identify  and  to  provide  interested 
parties  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
all  the  material  the  agency  reUed  on  in 
reaching  its  decision  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  a  final  nile.  These  procedures, 
when  combined  with  the  bill's  standards 
for  judicial  review  may  Increase  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  informal  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  and  create  an  even  more 
formal,  adversarial  and  trial-like  process 
than  the  ciurent  rulemaking  system.  If 
that  is  true,  it  would  be  a  mistake.  We 
should  be  working  to  establish  a  more 
cooperative  process  for  industry  and 
Oovemment  to  solve  regtdatory  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  the  health  and  en- 
vironmental areas.  We  need  to  work  to- 
ward expediting  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings, not  delaying  them. 

While  I  am  concerned  about  these 
features  of  the  bill,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vides a  solid  framework  for  achieving  our 
common  goal  of  retaining  the  benefits  of 
Federal  regulations  while  reducing  the 
burdens  it  has  imposed  on  the  American 
public.  I  am  confident,  that  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise  that  has  brought  Sena- 
tor Laxalt  and  me  to  introducing  this 
bill,  these  concerns  will  be  addressed  and, 
where  necessary,  fair  compromises 
reached  during  the  committee's  and  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  give  special  thanks 
to  Senator  Laxalt  and  the  staff  of  the 
Regulatory  Reform  SiUicommlttee  for 
their  extraordinary  eflorte  in  developing 
this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator  Lax- 
alt,  chairman  oi  the  Subconmlttee  on 
Regulatory  Reform  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee:  Senator  Lkaht,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee; 
Senator  Bmxw,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  Senator 
Roth,  chairman  of  the  Oovemmental 
Affairs  Committee;  Senator  EACLiroir, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee:  and  a 
number  of  my  other  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  R«EUlatory 
Reform  Act  of  1981. 

Unlike  certain  bills  which  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  considered  during  the 
98th  Congress,  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  regu- 
lat(»7  reform  bill.  Ite  provisions  focus  on 
the  promulgation  of  new  rules  and  the 
review  of  existing  rules.  It  establishes 
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new  prooedures  to  be  used  in  IhfOnnal 
ndenuUdng  and  sets  iv  •  mechanism 
whereby  all  odstliig  malar  lulea  (a 
term  deOnad  In  the  bOl)  an  reviewed 
over  a  lO-year  period  to  umm  whether 
they  should  be  continued  without 
change,  revised,  or  wlttadram. 

Other  important  proviidana  of  the  un 
relate  to  Jodlelal  review  of  ageoejr  rule- 
making. Seetkm  706,  tba  poctlaa  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  currently 
devoted  to  Judicial  revtew,  would  be 
amended  to  require  that  an  aiency^  fac- 
tual detenalnatlflos  In  Infonmal  rule- 
making have  substantial  support  In  the 
file  and  that  a  reviewing  court  not  accord 
a  presumpthm  of  vaUdltjr  to  an  agency's 
determination  on  Issues  of  law. 

Finally,  this  leglalaUop  would  require 
agencies  to  publish  In  April  and  October 
of  each  year  an  agenda  of  the  rulea  on 
which  the  agency  win  be  taking  action 
In  the  following  12  months,  a  provlaioo 
which  would  allow  for  more  effective 
public  pMrtldpatloa  in  the  rulemaking 
process. 

As  I  stated  earlier  and  as  Senator  Lax- 
alt  has  explained  in  greater  depth,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  amends  the  pro- 
cedures for  informal  rulemaking,  cur- 
rently f  ouxMi  in  section  653  of  the  APA.  I 
would  like  to  cmphaslie  those  changes 
which  I  feel  to  be  of  cnidal  Importance 
to  the  regulatory  refonn  efforto  of  this 
Congress  and  of  the  current  administra- 
tion—changes  which  center  on  requiring 
agencies  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  or  other  adverse  effecte  of 
imdertaUng  a  particular  regulatory 
acti(m. 

In  the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
for  a  major  rule,  for  example,  the  agency 
is  directed  to  include  a  descriptiOQ  of  the 
benefite  of  the  proposed  rule — together 
with  an  evpianatlnn  of  how  such  bene- 
fits will  be  achieved  and  a  description  of 
those  peianns  likely  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits—a  dwaliidijn  of  the  costs  and 
other  adverse  effecte  of  the  rule,  and  a 
descrlptian  of  alternatives  for  achieving 
the  IdentlfVwl  benefits. 

Also  required,  taeepl  where  the  Or- 
ganic Act  pwBuant  to  wtoititx  the  agency 
is  acting  dlrscte  otherwise^  is  an  explsna- 
Uon  of  how  the  benefite  of  the  rule  are 
likely  to  Justify  costo  and  adverse  effecte 
and  why  the  rule  is  more  cost  effective 
than  other  alternatives.  When  the  agency 
promulgates  a  final  major  rule,  it  is  re- 
quired to  imflude  in  ite  statement  of  basis 
and  purposes  ite  determination  that  the 
benefite  Justify  the  costo  and  adverse  ef- 
fecte and  that  the  rule  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  the  amplication  of  some 
form  of  cost-benefit  and  cost-effective- 
ness analysis  to  agency  rulemaking  Is  es- 
sential, in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively ctHnbat  the  solous  problem  of 
"over regulation"  of  our  economy.  Over- 
regulation,  in  the  economic  sense.  Is  sim- 
ply a  shorthand  term  for  regulatory  ac- 
UviUes  in  which  the  coste  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  exceed  the  benefite.  The  seri- 
ous adverse  effecte  of  overregulation  on 
our  economy  are  becoming  tncreaaingly 
well  known.  Such  effecte  include  a  higher 
inflation  rate,  lower  productivity,  and  less 
innovation  on  the  part  ot  the  private 
business  sector.  Because  government  reg- 


ulation has  sudi  a  far-reaching  impact 
on  our  economy,  it  is  absobitdy  essential 
that  Btncles  promulgate  only  those  reg- 
ulations which  are  clearly  necessary  and 
which  take  the  most  cost-effective  ap- 
proadi  to  resolving  a  particular  problem. 

These  principles  become  even  more 
important  vdien  viewed  against  the  back- 
groimd  of  phenomenal  growth  in  recent 
years  In  the  number  of  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  and  the  rules  which  they 
prtwrnilgatf  The  statistics  which  docu- 
ment the  "growth  industry"  of  Federal 
regulation  are  familiar  to  most  of  my 
ctdleagoea.  but  some  are  so  shocking  as 
to  bear  repeating: 

Regulatory  coste  are  now  running  in 
excess  of  $100  billion  each  year,  or  about 
$1,800  for  every  American  family. 

Federal  paperwork  annually  coste 
bustaMsses  from  $25  to  $32  billion. 

There  are  currently  more  than  90 
Federal  re«ulat(M7  agencies,  with  more 
than  26  of  theae  having  been  created 
sbioe  1969. 

fii  1980  alone,  some  7,900  regiilations 
were  Issued  by  Just  over  40  agencies. 

There  has  been  an  eightfold  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  Federal  Register  in  the 
last  two  decades,  from  9,562  pages  in 
1960  to  74.120  pages  in  1980. 

Cumulative  Incremental  coste  imposed 
by  KPA  regulations  during  the  1980's 
could  total  $500  bflUon  if  reform  meas- 
ures are  not  undertaken. 

Hot  only  has  the  amount  of  Federal 
regidation  and  Government  interven- 
tion In  our  economy  greatly  expanded, 
but  the  character  of  that  regulation  has 
significantly  changed.  Tlie  newer  Fed- 
eral agencies  were  established  to  achieve 
a  variety  of  "social"  goals — such  as  a 
cleaner  environment,  safer  producte. 
and  a  safer  and  healthier  workplace. 
TUs  new  social  regulation  covers  a  sig- 
nificantly broader  range  of  industries 
and  a  wider  variety  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity. Agencies  created  to  achieve  these 
social  goals  have  been  given  broad,  al- 
most standardless,  discretion  to  pro- 
mulgate those  rules  they  think  appropri- 
ate. 

Titos,  the  need  to  bring  some  measure 
(rf  objectivity  to  agencies'  decisionmak- 
ing processes  through  cost-benefit  and 
cost-effectiveness  analvsis  seems  clear 
and  has  been  encouraged  by  a  nimiber 
of  eeooomiste.  For  example.  Dr.  Ronald 
Wilder,  an  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  C<41eg«;  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  recently  wrote: 

TiM  quMtlon  of  wbetlier  benefits  ont- 
w«lgb  oasts  Is  an  Unportant  one  became  tbe 
proper  aOoeatlon  of  aodety^  soMroe  reaourecB 
lequires  that  these  naounses  be  used  In 
those  porsalts  with  the  highest  proportlan 
of  benefits  to  costs. . . . 

naslng  regulatlona  without  regard  for  the 
bcneat-oost  relationship  neceaaarlly  resnita 
in  a  mlaalloeatlon  of  reaources.  The  funda- 
mental economic  problem  of  acardty  dictates 
that  such  mlaaUocatlona  cauae  a  reduction 
In  society^  total  output. 

No  one  would  deny  that  there  may  be 
difficulties  in  estimating  the  coste  and 
benefite  <A  regulation,  particularly  in 
various  areas  of  social  regulation.  The 
difficulties  In  doing  such  analyses  should 
not.  in  my  opinion,  become  a  deterrent 
to  doing  them  at  alL  As  I  stated  eaiiier, 


cost-benefit  and  cost-effectiveness  anal- 
yses can  and  should  be  used  to  add 
some  measure  of  objectivity  to  the  deci- 
sionmaking processes  of  Government 
regulations. 

In  drafting  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act.  Senator  Laxalt  has  attempted  to 
answer  some  of  the  concerns  expressed 
regarding  agencies  doing  such  analyses. 
This  bill,  for  example,  explicitly  states 
that  an  agency  Is  not  required  to 
evaluate  coste  and  benefite  of  a  proposed 
regulation  primarily  on  a  mathematical 
or  numerical  basis.  Furthermore,  such 
analyses  are  not  required  to  be  prqMued 
"where  the  enabling  statute  pursuant  to 
which  the  agency  is  acting  directe  other- 
wise." 

Having  discussed  the  contente  of  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefiy  on  what  is  not  in  this 
legislation.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this 
bill  is  not  intended  to  be  an  omnibus  reg- 
latory  reform  measure.  It  does  not  at- 
tonpt  to  amend  the  adJudicat<Hy  provi- 
sions of  the  APA  nor  does  it  deal  with 
the  important  issue  of  agencies'  adjudi- 
catory and  investigatCHy  subpena  au- 
thority. There  are  no  provisions  concern- 
ing administrative  law  Judges.  These  are 
all  areas,  however,  in  which  Ube  Judici- 
ary Committee  may  be  focusing  ite  at- 
tention in  the  future. 

Finally,  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
does  not  contain  a  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision. S.  890,  tbe  Schmitt-Grassley  bill, 
is  currently  proceeding  on  a  separate 
track,  having  been  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agency  Administratian. 
Hearings  were  recently  held  on  this  fadll. 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsm*. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  note  the  broad,  bipartisan  support 
which  the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  en- 
joys. Having  significantly  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  as  cosponsors 
should  assure  pranpt  action  and  passage 
by  the  Senate,  ^th  this  sort  of  support 
for  regulatory  reform  in  the  Congress 
and  with  an  administration  already  tak- 
ing effective  action  in  this  area.  I  am 
confident  that  we  win  be  able  to  make 
significant  progress  in  curbing  tbe  prob- 
lem of  overregulation  which  has  been 
having  such  deleterious  effecte  on  our 
economy.* 

•  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  measure  introduced 
as  a  bipartisan  effort  worthy  of  wide- 
spread support.  In  recent  months  the 
American  public  has  been  told  time 
and  again  that  "we  must  get  Govem- 
moit  off  the  backs  of  the  people  and  in- 
dustries which  make  this  Nation  great." 
Senator  Iaxalt's  bill,  coqxmsored  by  73 
Senators,  will  take  a  giant  step  in  this 
direction  without  endangering  the  neces- 
sary business  of  Government. 

Under  this  pnqxjsal  overly  burden- 
some or  ill-advised  rules  can  be  elim- 
inated, and  a  measure  ot  rationality  can 
be  brought  back  to  the  proliferation  of 
rules  and  regulations  emanating  from 
Washington.  I  see  this  measure  as  a  con- 
gressional complement  to  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  provide  regulatory 
relief  for  the  American  economy.  It  is 
time  to  bring  rulemaking  procedures  and 
provisions  for  judicial  review  into  line 
with  the  current  reality  of  a  bureauc- 
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net  xMtfly  out  of  eontroL  I  commend 
my  HI«Miiynt»hwrt  coUMkgue  fTom  Ne- 
Tad*  (Mr.  LuuLT)  for  his  dUlge&ce  in 
aeeine  th*t  the  Senate  does  Its  part  to 
reduce  the  regulatory  burden  on  the 
Amnlcan  piibllc.9 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ptoaaed  to  coaponaor  today,  alons  with 
asamtor  Uuult,  Senator  TBvtMOWB  and 
71  of  my  colkagues.  the  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  IMI.  Tills  legislation  repre- 
sents an  Important  first  step  in  ration- 
alising the  regulatory  mocess  by  assur- 
ing that  In  the  future,  no  regulation  Is 
Implemented  unless  the  anticipated 
benefits  Justify  its  compliance  and  en- 
forcement costs.  Our  economy  can  no 
longer  afford  regulatory  policies  which 
Impose  enormous  and  unwarranted  costs 
without  regard  for  the  anticipated  ben- 
efits or  the  abUlty  of  the  economy  to 
bear  the  burden. 

This  legislation  wlU  also  effectively  re- 
duce the  real  burden  of  regulation  on 
the  American  economy  by  requiring 
ageceles  to  rerlew  all  regulations  cur- 
rently on  the  books  and  on^  reauthor- 
lae  thoae  regulations  where  the  costs  can 
be  Justified.  Effective  implementation  of 
this  provision.  Mr.  President.  wUl  re- 
duce growth  at  the  regulatory  burden 
on  the  American  businessman  and  con- 
sumer and.  In  the  near  future  begin  to 
force  real  reductions  in  regulatory  costs. 
I  think  It  Is  Important  that  we  set  a 
target  for  the  reduction  on  the  regula- 
tory burden  on  the  economy  and  if  we 
have  not  made  significant  progress 
within  a  few  years,  that  Congress  enact 
laws  mandating  a  reduction  in  regula- 
tory costs. 

Federal  regulatory  activity  has  be- 
come a  pervasive  influence  in  American 
life.  Today  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  single 
aspect  of  economic  or  social  security  un- 
touched by  Oovemment  regulation.  Reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  "growth  industries" 
gradually  extending  to  influence  both 
bustnesses  and  individuals.  We  are  wit- 
nessing the  most  rapid  and  consuming 
growth  of  centralized  control  over  eco- 
nomic and  social  activities  in  our  history, 
and  this  expansion  is  becooilng  ex- 
tremely costly  to  both  business  and  the 
general  public. 

The  growth  ot  Ped«ral  regulatory  ae- 
Uvitlen  is  lust  plain  stag^rlng.  There 
PT»  no  vnivtnr'Vy  acceT>ted  definitions 
of  lAiat  regulation  entails,  but  a  few  gen- 
eral figures  illustrate  its  momentum  and 
meaning.  As  late  as  the  middle  1950'b, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  had  only  four 
areas  of  major  regulatory  responsibility: 
antttrust.  financial  tnsUtutlons.  trans- 
port^itlan.  and  communications.  By  1977, 
there  were  85  Federal  agencies  regulating 
some  MMpeet  of  private  activity  and  over 
lis  different  identlfiatde  regulatory  pro- 
grams. Over  one-fourth  <rf  these  new 
■gcndes  were  created  between  the  years 
1969  and  1975.  The  30  largest  regulatory 
bodies  employed  more  than  215.000  per- 
sons In  1977  and  the  growth  In  the  total 
budget  of  an  regulatory  agencies  was 
phenomena] — ^from  S2.2  bmion  to  fund 
federal  regulatory  activities  in  1974  to 
$4  J  bflllan  to  supoort  such  activities  In 
1979.  a  llS-percent  Jump. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  rapid  expan- 
sion has  been  a  tremendous  increase  In 


the  regulatory  burden  thrust  upon  the 
public  and  business.  The  costs  regulation 
imposes  on  the  public  has  reached  tnily 
astounding  levels.  Accurate  calculation 
of  total  regulatory  costs  is  impossible  at 
present  but  several  experts  have  devel- 
oped rough  estimates  of  such  costs 
which  range  from  $100  billion  to  9200 
billion  per  year. 

Such  abstract  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  however,  for  regulatory  costs 
Imposed  upon  business  ultimately  must 
be  paid  for  by  each  of  us  as  consumers. 
The  VS.  Regulatory  Council,  which  was 
recently  dismantled,  periodically  com- 
piled a  list  of  all  ixoposed  regulations 
along  with  a  projected  estimate  of  thetr 
costs.  The  projected  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer of  many  of  these  regulations  is  in- 
credible. A  proposal  from  one  regulatory 
agency  would  Increase  the  costs  of  a  pick- 
up truck  by  $169  per  vehicle.  Another 
would  raise  the  cost  of  a  lawn  mower  by 
$35  and  most  disturbing  of  all,  one  regu- 
lation psoposed  would  raise  local  water 
rates  by  $10  to  $20  a  year  for  each  family. 

The  fact  is  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  cost  and  in^nciencies  of  our  regu- 
latory system.  Until  rather  recently,  the 
chief  issue  in  debate  over  new  Oovem- 
ment policies  was  whether  it  was  legit- 
imate for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
do  something  at  all.  Today,  the  legiti- 
macy barrier  has  fallen  and  Oovemment 
is  involved  in  a  tremendous  range  of 
business  and  private  activity.  Because 
of  this  fact,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
several  important  questions:  What  price 
must  we  pay  for  a  given  policy?  What 
sacrifices  and  tradeoffs  do  we  have  to 
make  to  reach  the  goals  we  have  set? 
What  level  of  sacrifice  and  expense  do 
the  goals  justify?  Without  asking  these 
questions  and  seeking  to  answer  them, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  slow  the  rising 
tide  of  Oovemment  regrilation. 

Last  year's  election  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  American  people  are  no 
longer  willing  to  accept  the  Inefflciencies 
and  costs  of  our  current  regulatory  sys- 
tem. President  Reagan.  In  pursuing  his 
electoral  mandate,  established  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Relief  which  has  already  had  a  positive 
effect  on  the  regulatory  climate.  Since 
its  inception  3  months  ago,  this  admin- 
istration has  issued  a  sweeping  execu- 
tive order  requiring  agencies  to  reduce 
the  burdens  of  existing  and  future  reg- 
ulations and  to  minimize  duplication 
and  conflict  of  regulations. 

Pursiiant  to  this  executive  order,  the 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
targeted  110  kev  regulations  for  early 
review  and  possible  modification.  Re- 
qwndlng  to  the  critical  state  of  the  au- 
tomobile Industry,  the  administration 
recently  announced  a  series  of  relief 
measures,  including  the  relaxation  of  34 
regulations  which  wUl  reduce  the  reg- 
ula^ry  burdens  on  automobile  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  restore  profits  and 
help  put  Americans  back  to  work.  Each 
of  these  initiatives,  I  am  h<H>eful,  will 
receive  t.he  fullest  su^^port  of  both  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

The  initial  achievements  of  this  ad- 
ministration in  the  area  of  regulatory 
reform  clearly  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  Presidential  leadership  and  di- 


rection In  the  regulatory  area.  The  Pres- 
ident must  be  able  to  balance  conflicting 
national  goals  and  priorities  and  provide 
balance  and  organization  in  regulatory 
policy.  If  each  agency  is  able  to  pursue 
its  own  sututory  goals  and  mission 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
greater  national  good,  even  the  most 
careful  attention  to  cost-benefit  analysis 
will  not  prevent  the  misallocatlon  of  re- 
sources, for  this  reason,  I  am  studying 
the  need  for  legislation  which  would  give 
the  President  greater  authority  over  the 
procedural  and  substantive  decisions  of 
regulatory  agencies,  especially  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  which  are  currently 
virtually  unaccountable  to  any  elected 
officials. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  role  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  regiilatory  pol- 
icy, since  the  causes  or  regulatory  in- 
efficiency can  often  be  traced  to  conflicts 
between  various  levels  of  government. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  regulatory  policies  has  reached 
absurd  levels.  A  recent  study  by  Colorado 
State  University  found  that  the  average 
American  hamburger  is  subject  to  41,000 
separate  State  and  Federal  regulations 
stemming  from  200  laws  and  over  111,- 
000  precedent  setting  court  cases.  It  is 
my  intention  to  explore  the  problem 
of  regulatory  coordination  between  dif- 
ferent levels  ot  government  in  hearings 
before  the  Oovemmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. If  necessary,  mechanisms  should 
be  developed  to  delegate  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  problems  of  coordination  in  regu- 
latory policy  are  symptomatic  of  the 
general  confusicxi  and  disarray  in  our 
Federal  sjrstem.  There  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  people  across  the  Nation  that 
their  Oovenmtent  on  all  three  levels  has 
become  a  jumbled,  tangled  mess.  The 
system  we  have  now  resembles  a  giant 
marble  cake  rather  than  the  orderly 
layer  cake  it  was  intended  to  be.  To  ad- 
dress th's  problem  of  confusion  and  lack 
of  coordination  in  the  FMeral  system,  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
establish  an  18-member  citizens  com- 
mission to  thoroughly  review  all  Oov- 
emment policies  and  activities. 

This  proposed  "Citizens  Commission 
on  Man  Effective  Oovemment"  is 
modeled  after  the  Hoover  Commission  of 
the  1940's  and  lOSO's.  which  is  the  last 
time  a  complete  study  of  the  Oovem- 
ment was  conducted.  In  addition  to  an- 
alyzing intergovemment'^l  policies,  in- 
cluding regulatory  functions,  this  com- 
mission would  analyze  all  the  function 
of  Oovemment  in  our  modem  society 
and  explore  the  extent  to  which  Oov- 
emment should  be  involved  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today,  while  of  landmark 
Importance  as  a  first  serious  step  to 
check  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  regula- 
torv  power,  cannot  stand  alone.  In  the 
coming  months,  the  Congress  must  give 
careful  attention  to  other  proposals  to 
enhance  regulatory  efficiency  and  to 
make  regulators  more  accountable  to 
the  people.  The  Oovemmental  Affairs 
Comm'ttee  which  I  chair  will  h<dd  hear- 
ings to  explore  some  of  these  alterna- 
tives.  Including  proposals   for  an  en- 
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hanced  Prealdentlal  role  In  the  regula- 
tOTy  process.  In  addressing  the  Issue  of 
regulatory  policy,  we  must  plan  not  1 
or  2  years  ahead,  but  rather  many 
years  down  the  road  to  assure  that  es- 
sential regulatory  programs  do  not  de- 
stroy the  foundations  of  the  American 
economy  ■• 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  Senator  Laxalt,  Sen- 
ator Lkaht.  and  other  colleagues  in  In- 
troducing the  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation,  which  has  strong 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  marks 
an  important  step  in  Improving  the  reg- 
ulatory process. 

I  have  long  been  concemed  about  the 
Impact  of  regulation  on  the  competitive 
marketplace.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  in  past  Congresses,  I  held 
numerous  hearings  on  the  anticompeti- 
tive effects  of  excessive  airline  regula- 
tion— hearings  which  resulted  in  the  first 
legislation  to  deregulate  a  major  Amer- 
ican industry.  Subsequently,  we  deregu- 
lated the  tmcking  industry,  a  reform 
which  economists  predict  will  save  the 
American  consumer  billlans  of  dollars  in 
coming  years. 

Based  on  our  experience  wltli  these  in- 
dustries, I  believe  that  we  must  eliminate 
unnecessary  Oovemment  Interference  in 
the  marketplace.  We  should  use  regula- 
tion only  as  a  last  resort  to  achieve  Im- 
portant public  goals  Uke  the  protection 
of  health  and  safety;  and  when  regula- 
tion is  necessary,  it  should  take  the  least 
burdensome  approach. 

LASt  year  we  took  Important  steps 
toward  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
regulation  by  reducing  the  burden  oi 
costly  Oovemment  regulation  on  small 
business,  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
pf4>erwork.  In  both  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, we  held  lengthy  hearings  on  com- 
prehoisive  legislation  to  require  agencies 
to  consider  the  economic  Impact  of  their 
rules.  This  legislation — sivported  by  the 
business  community,  labor,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  Senators  in  both  parties — 
has  provided  an  important  headstart  for 
the  activities  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
this  year.  I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Laxalt  and  Senator  Lxaht  have  con- 
tinued this  strong  bipartisan  tradition 
In  support  of  effective  regulatory  reform, 
and  I  hope  that  the  measure  being  Intro- 
duced today  will  be  promptly  enacted 
into  law. 

The  legislation  attempts  to  Improve 
agency  decisionmaking  by  requiring 
agmcies  to  demonstrate  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  mle  "justify"  the  costs.  Few 
would  dispute  the  value  of  cost/benefit 
analysis.  However,  most  economists  also 
recognize  that  cost/benefit  analysis  can 
Impair  an  agency's  ability  to  regulate  in 
those  areas  where  the  benefits  and  costs 
are  not  easily  quantifiable. 

As  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  now  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  an  advocate  of  cost/benefit 
analysis,  stated  in  a  recent  article  In  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American 
Business : 

Reliable  measures  of  costs  and  benettu 
are  not  euUy  achieved  or  always  possible, 
should  the  loss  of  a  forest  be  measured  by 


the  value  of  the  timber  eliminated?  What  of 
the  beauty  destroyed?  What  of  the  areas 
value  as  a  wUdllfe  habitat?  In  view  of  such 
questions  It  Is  unlikely  that  agency  decision 
makers  wlU  be  faced  with  simple  choices. 

For  this  reason  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  impact  of  strict  cost/ 
benefit  analysis  on  vital  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  regulations.  The 
main  focus  of  antiregulatory  debates 
this  year  has  been  on  health  and  en- 
vironment; designed  to  preserve  clean 
air  and  water,  to  protect  land  from  ex- 
cessive strip  mining,  and  to  limit  worker 
exposure  to  carcinogens  and  cotton  dust. 
Rarely  do  we  hear  about  economic  regu- 
lations which  protect  comfortable  con- 
stituencies and  wliich  constitute  ques- 
tionable interference  in  the  working  of 
the  marketplace — for  example,  in  the 
area  of  tobacco  regulation.  If  we  are  to 
take  a  meaningful  approach  to  regula- 
tory reform,  we  must  not  use  cost/bene- 
fit analysis  as  a  smokescreen  to  elimi- 
nate regulations  which  serve  critical 
public  needs. 

While  the  present  legislation  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  imperfections  and  lim- 
itations of  cost/l}eneflt  analysis,  more 
needs  to  be  done.  The  emphasis  of  the 
legislation  is  on  costs;  more  should  be 
said  about  benefits.  We  also  need  addi- 
tional provisions  to  insure  that  the 
agency  gets  the  best  possible  data  from 
the  procedures  and  opportunities  for 
costs  they  believe  will  be  imposed  by  the 
legislation.  We  should  make  sure  that 
the  regulated  entities  concerning  the 
Judicial  review  do  not  permit  parties  to 
tie  up  regulatory  decisionmaking  in  the 
agencies  and  the  courts. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  cor- 
rect approach  to  effective  regulatory  re- 
form is  to  reexamine,  agency  by  agency, 
program  by  program,  each  of  our  regu- 
latory policies  to  insure  that  they  meet 
lmi>ortant  public  objectives  in  the  most 
oost-effective  manner.  In  the  past  Con- 
gress, I  submitted  legislation  to  require 
the  President  and  Congress  to  review  ac- 
cording to  a  fixed  schedule,  all  the  major 
regulatory  programs.  I  Intend  to  rein- 
troduce this  proiNKal  in  the  present 
Cmgress,  and  I  hope  that  it  wiU  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  my  comprehensive 
regulatory  reform  package. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Regulatory  Reform  Task 
Faroe  In  the  Senate,  and  as  a  long-time 
advocate  of  fair  and  equitable  regula- 
tory reform.  I  look  forward  to  the  de- 
bates over  the  most  effective  approach  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Oovemment  reg- 
ulation, without  hamstringing  an  agen- 
cy's ability  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety.* 

•  Mr.  TiaCOHCOn..  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasiire  that  I  join  Senators 
Laxalt  and  Lkaht  in  cosponsoring  a  reg- 
ulatOTy  reform  bill  that  is  certain  to  be- 
come one  of  the  legislative  highlights  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
hard  work  and  evenhandedness  of  the 
^i<dJT»giiiiOi»ri  ffhnirtnan  and  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Subcommittee  that  a  majority  of  their 
ctdleagues  in  the  Senate  will  Join  them 
today  In  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  American  people's  con- 
cern about  runaway  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  recognized  and  that  ef- 


fective measures  will  be  taken  to  make 
Federal  agencies  more  accountable. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today 
touches  on  many  aspects  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act.  Major  changes 
include  requiring  agencies  to  determine 
if  their  "major  rules"  are  worth  their 
costs  and  are  cost  effective;  it  will  pre- 
mit  oral  presentations  to  be  made  on 
major  rules  including  cross-examina- 
tion; it  will  require  agencies  to  review 
major  rules  every  10  years  to  determine 
if  they  should  be  revised  or  withdrawn: 
and  it  requires  agencies  to  publish  a 
semiannual  agenda  of  regulatory  ac- 
tims.  The  role  of  the  courts  will  also  be 
revised  to  prohibit  them  from  presuming 
that  agency  interpretations  of  law  are 
valid. 

In  addition,  the  troublesome  "race-t»- 
the-courthouse"  problem  in  review  of 
agency  actions  is  addressed  In  a  manner 
that  assures  random  selection  of  venue 
in  proceedings  instituted  in  different 
courts  within  10  days  of  each  other. 

Not  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
in  their  final  form  and  undoubtedly  good 
amendments  will  be  offered  as  the  legis- 
lation iHt>gresses.  however.  I  believe  we 
have  a  stdid  foundation  aa  v^iich  to 
build  and  I  intend  to  wholdieartedly 
support  the  general  principles  of  this  bill 
that  will  lead  to  better  regulatory  proce- 
dures and  accountability.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  lAr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  along  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  regulatory  protection  of  the 
health,  safety,  and  well-being  of  aU 
Americans  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  such  regulations  need  to 
be  drafted  in  ways  that  impede  progress 
or  levy  imdue  economic  hardships  on  the 
private  sector.  Accordingly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  bill,  which  amends  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  require 
Federal  agencies  to  evaluate  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  major  rules  is  the  correct  ap- 
proach toward  easing  the  economic  bur- 
den of  Federal  regulations.  I  also  supp(Ht 
the  regulatory  review  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  act,  because  I  believe  It  is 
healthy  to  reassess  the  impact  of  regula- 
tions every  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
oppcMtunity  to  iwint  out  that  while  ex- 
cessive regulation  is  costly  to  all  busi- 
nesses, small  firms  are  especially  hard 
hit  by  overregulation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  know  that  many  small 
firms  experience  inordinate  amounts  of 
financial  and  managerial  problems  In 
their  attempts  to  comply  with  the  proUf- 
eraticm  of  regulations  generated  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Unlike  larger  companies, 
small  businesses  often  do  not  possess  the 
time,  expertise,  or  persoimel  resources  to 
comply  with  r^^ulatory  requirements.  In 
fact,  a  recent  study  indicates  that  the 
average  cost  of  complying  with  Oovem- 
ment regulations  is  approximately  $3,600 
per  yiear  for  every  small  business  in  the 
country. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  ad<H}ted 
the  Regulatory  FlexibUity  Act  last  Sep- 
tember. This  law  requires  Federal  rule- 
makers  to  fit  regulatory  and  information 
requirements  to  the  scale  of  the  business, 
organization,  ac  governmental  entity  sub' 
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Jeet  to  Um  reculatlon.  I  win  carefully 
monitor  the  linplementatlon  of  thl«  act 
f^ry^  Its  ]mi>act  on  the  small  business 
coDunimlty. 

Boverer,  I  believe  that  it  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  rmulre  agencies  to  perfonn  small 
Vit«»»*^  Impact  analyses  of  proposed  and 
eslittnc  rulM- 1  think  It  also  is  necessary 
to  aaaen  all  of  the  cost-benefit  questions 
rdatlve  to  a  proposed  regulation,  which 
Is  the  dear  Intent  of  the  Regtilatory  Re- 
form Act.  m  so  doing.  I  believe  that  regu- 
lations can  be  promulgated  in  an  even- 
handed  way  so  as  to  maximise  their 
stated  objectives,  and  minimize  their 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bUl.  I  want  to 
'*»«"'—"<  Senator  Laxalt  for  the  broad 
I'^fTTn^'f  he  has  managed  to  achieve: 
I  understand  that  this  measure  now  has 
at  least  70  coeponsors  in  the  Senate. 

This  bill  Includes  several  important 
changes  In  curr«stt  law.  The  one  I  am 
primarily  interested  In  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Bumpers  amendment  and 
la  Included  as  section  5.  This  is  the  same 
Bumpers  amendmoit  language  that  was 
Included  In  8.  67.  which  was  intnxhiced 
on  January  6  of  this  year. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  this 
body,  this  change  in  the  Judicial  review 
provlslaos  of  the  Attaninietrative  Proce- 
dure Act  has  been  widely  discussed  and 
debated,  and  Is  long  overdue.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  aware  that  I  first 
Introduced  a  measure  similar  to  this  one 
in  1975.  Over  the  years  support  for 
it  has  grown:  it  now  has  broad  support  in 
this  body  and  in  the  House,  and  in  aca- 
demic and  legal  circles  as  well,  llie 
American  Bar  Aasoclatlcm  was  an  early 
and  vigorous  supporter  as  is  the  Busi- 
ness Roondtable.  I  thhik  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  Is  an  idea  for  which  the  time 
has  oome. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Bumpers  amendment  language  is  a  nec- 
essary plank  in  any  viable  approach  to 
regulatory  reform.  A  fundamental  prem- 
ise of  our  system  of  government  Is  that 
the  courts  interpret  and  apidy  the  law: 
they  are  the  ulthnate  authority  on  all 
legal  questions.  It  simply  makes  sense  for 
courts  to  decide  Independently  i^ether 
an  agency  has  exceeded  Its  authority, 
wlthooi  deference  to  the  agency's  inter- 
pretation regarding  the  extent  of  its  au- 
thority. It  Is  foUy  to  expect  an  agency 
to  be  ohjecttve  about  the  limits  on  its 
waXbtmitr,  and  many  court  decisions  en- 
oooraga  Federal  bureaucrats  to  abuse 
their  power.  A  recent  oi^nlan  of  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  presents  a  good  examide. 
In  gnvlrnnmfntal  Protection  Agency 
against  National  Crashed  Stone  Associ- 
ation, decided  only  ft  months  ago,  the 
Court  had  this  to  say: 

HlMn  Isasd  with  a  pntbtam  of  stMolcry 
oanatraettan.  this  eourt  abowm  griat  <lef«r- 
•nce  to  the  lateivietatlan  given  tb*  atatnte 
by  tbe  oOniB  or  egsDey  eterged  with  Its 


In  my  view,  this  Is  not  the  way  Con- 
gress Intended  the  system  to  work.  The 
court,  not  the  Agency  itself,  should  de- 
cide whether  the  Agency  has  overstepped 


Its  authortty,  and  the  language  ot  section 
5  of  this  bill  makes  this  clear. 

Here  is  a  brief  explanati(»  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  this  bUl. 

POUCT 

The  amendments  to  section  706  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  are  prem- 
ised on  the  basic  constitutional  prin- 
cipal that  in  a  representative  democracy, 
legislative  power  shall  be  exercised  by 
elected  representatives  and  not  by  un- 
elected  officials  who  are  not  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  electorate.  The  delega- 
tion doctrine  requires  that  there  be 
mechanisms  for  controlling  the  exercise 
of  delegated  regulatory  power. 

"nie  mechanisms  are  the  requirements 
that  when  the  legislature  delegates 
power  it  must  establish  an  "Intelligible 
principle"  to  govern  the  delegate,  and 
that  the  Judiciary  will  hold  invalid  ac- 
tions which  are  not  authorized  by  Uie 
statutory  delegation.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Reed — 

An  •gency  may  not  finely  detennlne  the 
Itmlta  of  It*  atatutoTy  power.  That  la  a  ju- 
dicial function.  Social  Securit]f  Board  v. 
Nierotko.  337  UJB.  3S8,  308  (1040). 

The  insertion  of  the  word  "independ- 
ently" In  the  introductory  sentence  of 
section  706  reemphasizes  this  primary 
role  of  the  courts. 

•con  or  AOKMCT  juaiaoicTXOM 

The  first  sentence  of  new  subsection 
(c)  of  section  706  directs  the  courts  to 
exercise  their  traditional  review  func- 
tion to  prevent  an  agency  from  acting 
beyond  Its  regulatory  authority. 

This  provision  directs  the  courts  to 
play  a  more  active  nit  in  policing  regu- 
latory power  by  closely  construing  stat- 
utes which  transfer  regulatory  authority 
to  administrators.  See  Stewart,  "The 
Reformation  of  American  Administra- 
tive Law."  88  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1667  (1975). 
The  Supreme  Court  has  f  (diowed  this  ap- 
proach in  two  recent  declslcMis.  See  FCC 
V.  Midwat  Video  Corp.,  99  S.  Ct.  824 
(1979):  NLRB  v.  Catholic  Bithopt  of 
Chicago.  99  S.  Ct.  1313  (1979).  See  also 
Kent  V.  DuUes.  357  UJ3.  116  (1958) :  Na- 
tiontd  Cable  Television  Assn.  Inc.  v. 
VnUed  State*.  415  VS.  336  (1974); 
Schwartz,  "Administrative  Law  Cases 
During  1979,"  32  Ad.  L.  Rev.  411,  413- 
415  (1980). 

Under  subsection  (c).  a  court  must 
determine  that  the  agency's  authority  to 
act  has  been  granted  expressly  in  the 
language  of  its  organic  statute  or.  in  the 
event  of  ambiguity,  by  reference  to  the 
statute's  legislative  history  or  other  ma- 
terials relevant  to  ascertaining  legisla- 
tive Intent.  This  provision  is  intended 
to  underscore  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
insure  that  agencies  do  not  transgress 
the  outer  boundaries  of  their  authority. 
Indeed,  for  a  court  to  allow  an  agency 
to  go  beyond  these  boundaries  would  be 
"an  unwarranted  Judicial  Intrusion  upon 
the  legislative  sphere  wholly  at  odds  with 
the  democratic  prctcesses  of  lawmaking 
contemplated  by  the  Constitution."  Lu- 
brizol  Corp.  v.  EPA.  562  F.  2d  607.  620 
(D.C.  Clr.  1977) .  See  City  of  Palestine  v. 
United  States.  559  F.  2d  408,  414  (5th  Clr. 
1977) :  National  Nutritional  Foods  Asso- 
ciation V.  Matthews.  557  F.  2d  325,  326. 
(2d  Clr.  1976). 


Subsection  (c) ,  then,  does  not  seek  to 
impose  any  new,  strange,  or  radical  outy 
on  the  judlc.ary.  Instead,  it  simply  di- 
rects the  reviewing  court  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  an  agency's  asserticMis  of  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  or  authority.  It  will  al- 
low the  reviewing  courts  to  make  use  of 
all  appropriate  materials  for  ascertain- 
ing the  legislative  will,  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  allow  abuses  of  post-hoc  legis- 
lative history.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  v.  GTE  Sylvania.  UJ3.  64  L. 
Ed.  2d  766  (1980).  Performance  of  this 
duty  often  will  be  difficult,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  good  sense  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  Federal  judiciary  will  be 
equal  to  the  task. 

In  making  such  determinations,  the 
court  will  be  Infiuenced  not  only  by  the 
statute's  legislative  history  but  also  by 
the  nature  of  the  asserted  power.  If,  for 
example,  the  agency  Is  asserting  a  basic 
or  significant  extension  of  authority, 
especially  oae  which  bears  on  personal 
liberties  or  heralds  significant  involve- 
ment of  the  agency  In  a  new  area  or  im- 
poses significant  costs,  the  reviewing 
court  should  not  uphold  the  extension 
unless  it  is  convinced  that  the  statute 
and  relevant  legal  materials  demonstrate 
that  Congress  specifically  or  generally 
addressed  the  Issue,  and  that  the  statute 
does  contain  the  authority  asserted  by 
the  agency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  asserted  au- 
thority at  issue  relates  to  an  interstitial 
or  minor  matter,  the  reviewing  court 
might  well  conclude  that  although  Con- 
gress had  not  really  addressed  the  issue, 
the  matter  is  of  such  a  character  that 
sensible  administration  necessarily  re- 
quires exercise  of  such  an  implementing 
authority. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  agencies, 
it  Is  true  that  some  statutes  are  imper- 
fectly drafted,  or  are  silent  or  even  con- 
flicting. In  these  circumstances,  agen- 
cies must  use  their  discretion  soundly  to 
formulate  the  most  appropriate  means 
of  carrying  out  their  basic  statutory 
mandates,  filling  in  what  are  Interstices 
of  the  statutory  framework  by  which 
they  are  bound  but  adhering  scrupu- 
loudy  to  express  or  ImpUed  limitations 
on  their  authority. 

nrCCT  ON  DKaBCXTLATIOir  AMO  DTOKTa  TO 
LXaeSN  THX  SUBOaNa  or  BCaTTLATION 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  this  portion  of  the  bill 
is  to  curb  attempts  by  agencies  to  exer- 
cise positive  Jurisdiction  in  areas  l)eyond 
the  boundaries  spelled  out  in  their  or- 
ganic statutes.  It  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent an  agency  from  exempting  from 
regulation  activities  or  persotu  under 
the  traditional  de  minimus  rationale 
where  such  exemptions  are  consistent 
with  the  basic  purposes  of  the  statute. 
Nor  is  this  amendment  intended  to  pre- 
clude rational  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  statutory  criteria  in  ways  that 
lessen  the  costs  and  other  burdens  of 
regulation. 

The  intent  is  to  exclude  those  cases 
where  the  agency  exercises  its  permissi- 
ble discretion  and  declines  to  take  af- 
firmative action.  Such  a  declaration  is 
consonant  with  the  poUcy  to  encourage 
agencies  to  refrain  from  taking  unneces- 
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sary  or  Inappropriate  regulatory  meas- 
ures. 

Nor  Is  ths  amendment  intended  to  nul- 
lify broad  grants  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion where  Congress  knowingly  in- 
tends that.  When  the  statute  and  legis- 
lative history  are  clear  that  Congress  In- 
tended a  broad  delegation,  and  the  grant 
is  not  so  unconflned  as  to  violate  the 
delegaticm  doctrine,  courts  should  give 
effect  to  such  an  Intended  broad  grant. 
But  the  reviewer— the  court,  not  the 
agency— is  to  determine  independently 
whether  the  asserted  power  has  hi  fact 
been  conferred,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication. 

THB  "MO  FKSaUMrilMf* 


The  second  sentence  c€  new  subsectlan 
(c)  of  section  706.  together  with  the  In- 
sertion of  the  word  "independ«itly"  In 
subsection  (a) ,  ts  intended  to  make  clear 
that  Congress  intends  the  courts  to  per- 
form, and  to  perform  diligently,  thetr 
traditional  role  as  the  ultimate  and  Im- 
partial interpreters  of  the  law.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  as  to  decisions  of 
law.  the  agency  and  the  appellant  stand 
on  equal  footing  bef (ve  the  law  without 
bias,  preference,  or  deference  to  either 
and  without  any  presumption  In  support 
of  or  against  agency  action,  exceot  as  to 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  first 
part  of  subsecticm  (c)  imposes  the  bur- 
den upm  the  agency. 

In  providing  that  the  "no  presump- 
tion" criterion  will  wply  only  to  ques- 
UoDs  of  law,  the  intent  Is  to  preserve  the 
existing  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse 
of  discretion"  standards  of  section  706 
with  respect  to  pcdicy  determinations 
within  the  permissible  limits  of  agency 
discretion.  The  intent  is  also  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  reviewing  court  will  an>ly 
the  new  "substantial  support"  standard 
in  clause  2(F>  only  to  agency  factual 
determinations. 

Thus,  ample  room  Is  left  for  proper 
reliance  on  agency  toBpoMtft  where  It 
actually  exists.  It  is  recognised  that  some 
issues  win  involve  mixed  legal  and  policy, 
or  mixed  legal  and  fact,  aspects.  Regard- 
less of  the  agency's  characterisation  <rf 
the  issues,  the  courts  must  Independently 
define  the  issues  and  reexamine  Inde- 
pendently the  questions  of  law  Invtdved; 
at  the  same  time,  the  courts  should  rec- 
ognize the  primary  role  of  the  agency 
with  respect  to  choice  of  p<dlcy,  (rfBdal 
notice  of  legislative  facts,  and  factual 

It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  no  presump- 
tton  crltolon  to  preclude  consideration 
of  an  agency  legtd  interpretation.  This 
int«Dretatkm  win  be  one  dement  oT  the 
process  of  independent  Judicial  reexami- 
nation. The  effect  of  any  agency  Inter- 
pretative judgment,  whether  omtalned 
in  a  rule  or  order,  on  the  court's  own 
faiterpretatkm  should  not.  however,  de- 
pend on  some  general  rule  of  deference. 
Rather  the  court,  in  examining  the 
agency  bitMrretatlon.  should  evaluate 
the  thoroughness  in  its  consideration,  the 
validity  of  its  reasoning.  Its  r^ywtetfncy 
with  earli«-  and  later  pronouncements 
and  all  those  factors  v^iich  give  It  power 
to  persuade  if  lacking  power  to  controL 
Skidmore  v.  Swift  dk  Co..  323  XJJB.  134. 140 
(1944) .  The  court  should  also  weigh  any 


countervailing  factors  bearing  on  the 
validity  of  the  agency's  legal  position. 

Thus,  the  court  may  not  regard  the 
agency's  reading  of  the  statute  as  con- 
trolling or  entitled  to  a  deference  that 
would  avoid  the  court's  reaching  its  own 
independent  judgment.  Accordingly,  un- 
der this  amendment,  a  reviewing  court 
may  not  proceed  on  tiie  assumption  that 
It  should  uphold  an  agency's  statutory 
construction  so  long  as  that  construction 
is  not  unreasonable  or  not  Irrational.  In- 
stead, the  court  shall  regard  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  as  a  judicial 
question. 

SmaTAMTIAI.  8T7<'POBT  rOE  rACTOAL 

VAUom 


The  substantial  support  standard  of 
new  clause  2(F)  of  paragraph  (a)  relates 
to  review  of  factual  determinations  in 
inf(»mal  rulemakings.  The  standard  rec- 
ognizes that  in  such  proceedings  there 
is  a  distinction  lietween  an  exercise  of 
discretion  (policy  choice)  by  the  agency, 
which  remains  subject  to  the  "arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion" 
standard  of  clause  2(  A) ,  and  the  factual 
foundation  for  such  a  choice. 

Relying  on  the  analysis  in  Administra- 
tive CcMiference  recommendation  74  to  4, 
1  CFR,  sections  305.74-4,  the  new  clause 
2(F)  requires  substantial  support  for 
factual  determinations  in  informal  rule- 
making in  two  cases: 

First.  Where  the  finding  of  fact  is  nec- 
essary to  the  rule,  that  is  to  say,  where 
the  policy  choice  would  fail  to  satisfy  the 
arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion criterion  absent  such  a  finding  of 
fact. 

Second.  Where  the  finding  of  fact  is 
an  "asserted"  l>asis  for  the  rule,  that  is 
to  say,  where  the  agency  relies  on  the 
flnritng  as  part  of  Its  rationale  for  the 
ttaiicy  choice  refiected  in  the  rule. 

Under  the  terms  of  clause  2(F)  the 
"substantial  support"  must  be  found  in 
"the  rulemaking  file,  viewed  as  a  whole." 
This  provision  meshes  with  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act  amending  section  553 
calling  for  the  organized  and  systematic 
development  of  a  file  on  which  the  rule- 
making action  is  to  be  based.  Pedersen, 
"Formal  Records  and  Informal  Rule- 
maUng,"  85  Yale  L.J.  38  (1975).  The 
amendment  does  not  preclude  an  agency 
in  an  apia-opriate  case  from  taking  offi- 
cial notice  of  legislative  facts  that  under- 
pin policy  choice. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  amendment 
used  the  words  "substantial  evidence" 
rath«-  than  "sut>stantial  support." 

The  change  in  language  is  meant  to 
negate  any  Implication  that  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  is  to  require  indirectly 
the  use  of  trial-type  procedures  in  in- 
formal rulemaking.  Procedural  require- 
ments for  such  rulemaldng  will  be  found 
in  other  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  as  amended,  and  in  con- 
stitutional and  common  law  considera- 
tions of  fairness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  "sub- 
stantial support"  are  intended  to  re- 
quire that  the  data  or  materials  on  which 
the  agency  bases  Its  factual  determina- 
tions must  be  reliable  and  credible  even 
though  they  have  not  been  generated 
through  trial-type  procedures,  and  even 


though  they  do  not  necessarily  satisfy 
the  rules  of  evidence  applied  in  Judicial 
proceedings. 

Enactment  of  these  three  changes  In 
section  706  will  not  require  all  Federal 
courts  to  alter  their  decisional  process. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Franlcfurter  said  with 
respect  to  a  similar  congressional  en- 
deavor some  years  ago: 

Some — jjerbaps  a  majority — ^have  alwaya 
applied  the  attitude  reflected  In  thl*  legisla- 
tion. To  explore  whether  a  particular  court 
ahould  or  ahould  not  alter  Ita  practice  wotild 
only  divert  attention  from  the  application 
of  the  standard  now  preacrlbed  to  a  futile 
inquiry  Into  the  nattire  of  the  teat  formerly 
used  by  a  particular  court.  Untvertal  Camera 
Corp.  V.  NLRB.  340  VS.  474.  490  (1961). 

The  Ultimate  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  make  sure  that  the  pace  and 
scope  of  regulation  conform  to  the  time- 
table and  map  established  by  elected 
representatives  rather  than  by  an  un- 
elected  bureaucracy. 

TBCHMICAL 

First.  The  changes  in  section  706  are 
not  intended  to  affect  any  applicable 
rule  of  law  which  provides  that  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  reliance  on  an  agency 
rule  or  order  is  a  defense.  Thus,  a  de- 
fendant who  has  acted  in  compliance 
with  an  agency  rule  or  order  would  con- 
tinue to  have  any  protection  the  law  now 
provides  even  if  the  rule  or  order  is  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  invalid. 

Second.  The  Congress  expects  that 
whenever  an  agency  rule  or  order  Is 
challenged  in  a  civil  action  where  a  pri- 
vate party  Is  suing  under  an  eiprese  or 
implied  right  of  action  for  violation  oS 
an  agency  rule  (arguably  not  a  "pro- 
ceeding for  Judicial  enforcement" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  703  to 
which  the  section  706  scope  ot  review 
appUes),  the  court  will  apvij  Ote  same 
standards  of  review  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 706.  In  stating  this  exi>eetation 
there  is  no  intention  to  Imply  any  new 
standing  or  right  of  a  defendant  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  an  agency  role 
or  order.  Hius,  only  if  and  to  the  extent 
that  a  rule  can  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
in  the  action  would  the  reviewing  court 
be  expected  to  apply  the  same  section 
706  tests  of  lawfulness  of  agency  action. 

Third.  While  this  amendment  appUes 
to  the  Judicial  review  of  questions  arising 
under  the  existing  and  future  organic 
acts  of  Congress  where  the  general 
standards  for  Judicial  review  as  previ- 
ously articulated  in  section  706  have 
been  apidicaUe.  it  is  not  mtended  either 
to  change  any  settled  Judicial  interpre- 
tation fir<«t<"g  at  the  date  of  enactment 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  a  parUeular 
agency's  Jurisdkstian  or  authority  deter- 
mined by  a  Federal  wdlate  court,  or 
to  unsettle  any  res  Judicata  or  collateral 
estoppd  effects  of  prior  court  decisions 
that  have  become  final. 

The  Judic'al  review  provisions  to  this 
Mn.  together  with  other  long-needed 
procedural  reforms  it  includes,  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  agencies  stop.  look, 
and  listen  before  they  act.  Where  they 
decide  to  act,  they  win  have  to  be  more 
careful  about  what  we  to  Congress  have 
or  have  not  said  to  the  substanttre 
statutes.  The  agency  will  have  to  be  more 
careful  to  af«— w^ung  the  facts.  Tbs 
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•■■167  win  ^v*  to  ^  ">"'**  carefol  about 
wtmi  It  deeidfls  and  how  It  explains  its 
fl^fimm  to  the  regulated,  tbe  courts, 
and  the  American  pe<H>le.  As  a  result 
«e  can  expect  fewer  but  better  agency 
actloDs,  less  but  more  reasonable  and 
effeetlTe  reculatlan.  Regulatlan  will  be 
mart  likely  to  be  confined  to  areas  that 
we  In  Congress  have  decided  require 
regulation  and  not  in  twilight  areas  Into 
which  bureaucratic  empire  builders  will 
Inevitably  seek  to  expand  their  authority. 

aometimes  these  procedxires  will  tem- 
porarily slow  down  good  agency  ded- 
siona — such  as  those  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  wrlftl^g  regulations  or  to  repeal 
regulations  which  upon  reflection  are 
beyond  congressional  intent.  But  this 
win  promote  rather  than  retard  true  and 
long-lasting  deregulation  since  deregula- 
tion wiU  be  based  on  reason  and  facts 
rather  than  slogan  or  emotion,  and  will 
be  consistent  with  our  substantive  laws. 
"Shoot  from  the  hip"  deregulation  would 
not  sustain  challenges  on  judicial  review 
whether  or  not  we  amended  section  709. 
Procedural  reform  at  the  agency  level, 
wh'di  will  be  promoted  by  this  bill,  can 
help  the  deregulation  process  and  is  long 
overdue.  But  we  must  remember  it  is  no 
subetttote  for  the  careful  statute  by 
statute  review  of  the  substantive  laws  by 
this  Congress,  wh'ch  should  move  for- 
ward Immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  Mil.  I  oommend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  quickly 
enacted  Into  law.* 

•  Mr.  UnnN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Laxalt  and 
Lkaht  and  my  other  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  regulatory  reform  bill. 
As  one  who  strongly  supported  passage 
of  a  regulatory  reform  bill  last  Congress. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  strong  show- 
ing of  bipartisan  support  for  this  bill  this 
Congress  will  guarantee  its  quick  enact- 
ment. 

Procedures  for  regiilatory  analysis 
such  as  those  contained  in  this  bill  are 
long  overdue,  and  I  welcome  the  efforts 
made  by  both  the  Judldarv  and  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  Committees  to  develop  a 
broadly  supported  bill.  I  commend  Sena- 
tor I^SHT  and  Senator  L*xalt  for  their 
dUigenoe  in  working  together  on  draft- 
ing the  language  of  this  bUl. 

Attbough  I  am  sufficiently  supportive 
to  Join  my  coOeagues  as  a  cosponsor.  I 
do  retain  some  reservatl(Ris  as  to  some 
aspeets  of  this  bill.  I  am  omcemed  about 
tbe  breadth  of  the  definition  of  maior 
rule  on  the  one  hand  in  that  it  might  be 
read  to  apidy  to  so  many  rules  that  the 
rcgulatorv  process  could  become  suffo- 
cated, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand.  I  am 
eonoemed  that  the  language  could  be 
mlaoocntrued  so  nMrrowW  as  to  exempt 
deregolatary  activity.  It  Is  my  beUef 
that  strict  regulatory  analvsis  must  be 
directed  at  the  acts  of  both  increasing 
burdens  to  the  society  as  well  as  to  de- 
creasing proteetlans.  It  Is  mv  under- 
standing that  such  Is  the  intent  of  Sen- 
ators Laxalt  and  Lbabt. 

I  also  share  with  some  ot  my  other 
coTleagnes  concern  about  the  definitions 
of  tbe  terms  "costs"  and  "baieflts"  and 
tbe  directives  that  this  blU  will  give  to 
the  agendea  to  analyze  these  rather  diffl- 
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cult  and  aometimes  elusive  concepts.  I 
am  hopeful  that  as  the  bill  is  considered 
in  the  committees  and  on  the  floor,  the 
language  in  this  respect  can  become  more 
clear  and  more  reflective  of  real  Im- 
pacts. 

Finally,  I  have  reservations  about  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  procedural 
requirements  in  this  bill  may  only  in- 
crease the  adjudicatory  nature  of  the 
regulatory  process  and  consequently  pro- 
ceduralize  it  to  a  grinding  halt.  As  skep- 
tical as  I  am  aind  have  been  about  the 
many  excesses  in  the  regulatory  process, 
I  do  believe  that  regulation  serves  and 
will  continue  to  serve  an  important  so- 
cial function.  I  would  hate  to  see  reform 
be  merely  a  disguise  for  recisslon. 

One  important  element  for  successful 
and  meaningful  regulatory  reform,  how- 
ever, is  missing — and  that  is  the  legis- 
lative veto.  This  bill  Is  the  appropriate 
vehicle  for  Smate  consideration  at  this 
important  issue,  and  I,  along  with  Sen- 
ator BoREN,  will  offer  the  Levln-Boren, 
S.  344,  legislative  veto  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill.  Comparable  provisions  have 
already  been  included  in  the  House  reg- 
ulatory reform  bills. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  this  measure. 

We  have  discussed  the  legislative  veto 
at  length  in  both  Houses  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  year  is  the  time  to  act. 
The  gains  made  by  this  regulat(N-y  re- 
form bill  can  best  be  protected  and  guar- 
anteed by  a  legislative  veto.* 
•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  for 
ttie  past  several  years  regulatory  reform 
has  been  among  the  highest  priorities 
for  many  Members  of  Congress.  All  of  us 
who  h<rfd  Federal  office  recognize  that 
the  American  people  are  frustrated  and 
angry  about  the  excesses  and  defects  of 
Federal  regiilation. 

Most  of  our  constituents  accept  the 
need  for  a  modem  industrial  society  to 
do  some  regulating,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  health  and  safety,  but  they  can- 
not believe  that  the  thousands  of  pages 
of  regulations  poured  out  annually  In 
the  Federal  Register  all  rise  to  the  level 
of  "necessity"  or  even  "desirability." 
They  are  imderstandably  aggravated 
by  the  complexity,  snails'  pace  and  ex- 
pense of  the  regulatory  process,  and  its 
frequent  imperviousness  to  public  In- 
put and  commonsense.  Finally,  they  are 
justifiably  concerned  about  the  cost  of 
these  regulations  and  the  cumulative 
burden  they  may  place  on  our  weakened 
ectmomy. 

Senate  Democrats  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  ease  the  regulatory 
burden  and  Improve  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. With  strong  Senate  Democratic  lead- 
ership, the  96th  Congress  enacted  land- 
marlc  legislation  deregulating  the  airline 
and  trucking  Industries,  requiring  sub- 
stant-al  reductions  in  the  Federal  paper- 
work burden,  achieving  greater  flexibility 
In  the  regulatory  approaches  imposed  on 
small  businesses  and  small  units  of 
government  and  encouraging  victims  of 
imjustlfled  agency  action  to  seek 
vindication. 

The  Senate  also  made  substantial 
progress  toward  comprehensive  leglsla- 
tltm  to  improve  the  regulatory  process. 


Regulatory  reform  legislation  was  re- 
ported by  both  the  Judiciary  and  Oov- 
emmmtal  Affairs  Committees.  While 
time  did  not  permit  action  by  the  full 
Senate,  last  year's  efforts  paved  the  way 
for  a  fast  start  this  year. 

Senate  Democrats  are  very  interested 
in  being  actively  and  constructively  In- 
volved in  the  regulatory  reform  effort 
during  this  Congress.  Several  months 
ago  the  Sezuite  minority  leader  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  on  regulatory  re- 
form. whl<di  I  chair.  The  task  force, 
which  Includes  Senators  Boren,  Chilks, 
KiNNEDY,  LxAHY,  LxviN,  Prtor,  and  S*s- 
SER.  is  responsible  for  analyzing  admin- 
istration and  congressional  reform  ini- 
tiatives and  assisting  Senate  Democrats 
in  the  development  of  positions  in  the 
regulatory  reform  area.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, a  presentation  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  task  force  and  caucus  members 
expressed  a  general  consensus  on  the 
fundamentals  of  regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1981  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Laxalt  and  Leahy. 
This  legislation  reflects  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  and  consultation,  for 
which  Senators  Laxalt  and  Ijahy  de- 
serve particular  credit.  "Hielr  coopera- 
tive spirit  appears  to  be  shared  by  the 
large  number  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  joined  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill. 

Democratic  support  for  the  Laxalt- 
Leahy  bill  stems  in  part.  Mr.  President, 
from  a  common  satisfaction  that  some 
core  features  of  the  bill,  closely  resemUe 
previous  Democratic  Initiatives.  Like  the 
reform  bills  approved  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees last  year,  the  Laxalt-Leahy  bill 
would  require  that  maior  new  rules  be 
based  on  a  more  thorough  evaluation 
of  regulatory  costs,  benefits,  and  alter- 
natives. The  regulatory  reform  bill  of 
1981  also  incoriMrates  previous  Demo- 
cratic initiatives  to  require  that  existing 
maior  rules  be  reanalyzed  and  modified 
or  eliminated  in  light  of  present  circum- 
stances. Democratic -developed  provi- 
sions for  assuring  earlier  and  more  use- 
ful notice  about  planned  regulatory  ac- 
tions are  also  included. 

Democratic  cosoonsorship  of  this  bill 
also  clearlv  refiects  a  recognition  of  the 
major  Improvements  made  as  this  bill 
has  evolved.  For  example.  Initial  pro- 
posals would  have  superimposed  unreal- 
lst<cally  strict  cost-benefit  analvsis 
standards  on  the  rulemaking  process; 
the  present  version  eliminates  the  no- 
tion that  costs  and  benefits  can  be 
weighed,  makes  cost-benefit  analysis 
one  of  several  factors  uoon  which  regu- 
latory action  is  to  be  based  and  incor- 
porates safeguards  against  protracted 
court  battles.  Also,  the  oresent  bin  no 
longer  exempts  from  the  regulatory 
analysis  nrovlslons  ru^emak'ng  prooo- 
sals  which,  while  dereeulatory  in  that 
thev  would  reduce  comoi lance  costs  to  a 
regulated  Industry,  could  orodiice  sub- 
Rt<<ntiany  greater  co^ts  tar  constmiers, 
o^her  industries,  and  the  general  econ- 
omy. 

Democratic  support  does  not  mean  that 
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cosponsors  would  not  favor  amendmwits 
to  strengthen  the  bill  by  eliminating 
some  remaining  problems.  In  particular, 
the  caucus  hat  discussed  the  need  to  re- 
fine the  bill's  definition  of  "major  rule,' 
provide  a  clearer  direction  about  how 
agencies  shoukl  assess  beneflts  and  veri- 
fy costs,  and  redress  the  cumulative  tend- 
ency of  the  bills  new  requirements  to 
overly  formalize  the  rulemaking  process, 
cause  unnecessary  delay  and  erect  new 
barriers  to  effective  particlpaUcm  by 
members  of  the  public. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  con- 
sideration of  tbe  legislative  veto  ques- 
tion by  the  taA  force  and  tbe  caucus  has 
produced  general  agreement  to  endorse 
the  legislative  veto  mechanism  proposed 
by  Senators  Lxvnf  and  Bobxh.  Tbis  en- 
dorsement is  Intended  to  emphasize  the 
belief  of  Senate  Democrats  that  Congress 
has  a  unique  perspective  and  the  clear 
responsibility  to  insure  that  agency  rules 
follow  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  stat- 
utes upon  which  they  are  based.  The 
Levln-Boren  proposal,  the  only  Govem- 
mentwlde  legislative  veto  bill  to  be  re- 
ported favorably  by  a  Senate  committee, 
would  permit  a  strong,  timely  congres- 
sional role  without  triggering  the  consti- 
tutional and  policy  objections  posed  by 
other  veto  proposals. 

Support  for  the  Laxalt-Leaby  bill  in- 
dicates that  regulatory  reform  need  not 
be  a  partisan  issue.  The  process  by  which 
rules  are  promulgated  needed  improve- 
ment when  Jimmy  Carter  was  President 
and  the  Democrats  controlled  tbe  Soi- 
ate,  and  it  still  does.  In  efforts  to  enact 
legislation  last  year,  Senate  Democrats 
received  plenty  of  help  and  support  from 
our  Republican  colleagues.  We  intend  to 
reciprocate  this  year  by  continuing  to 
WM-k  constructively  and  actively  to 
achieve  the  essential  gofd  of  strong,  re- 
sponsible regulatory  reform.* 

0  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ideased 
to  join  Senators  Laxalt  and  Luht  today 
In  sponsoring  the  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1981. 

One  of  tbe  most  frequent  complaints 

1  hear  from  Rhode  Islanders — ^individ- 
uals and  businesses  alike— is  Vba.%  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  redtape  have 
added  enormously  to  the  costs  of  doing 
business  and  have  helped  to  fuel  in- 
flation. Government  regulations  today 
touch  nearly  every  aspect  of  our  econom- 
ic life  and  Impose  a  substantial  burden 
in  terms  of  compliance,  which  in  turn  is 
reflected  in  the  cost  of  goods  and  servioes 
in  the  marketplace. 

Tbe  regulatory  process  needs  to  be 
streamlined,  to  Insure  that  tbe  costs  of 
Government  rules  and  regulations  do  not 
exceed  their  social  beneflts.  Tbe  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1981  wiU  make  Gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  tbe  needs  of 
the  people  in  three  key  areas: 

First,  evaluating  the  need  for  new  reg- 
ulations: One  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  proliferation  of  Government  regula- 
tions in  the  last  10  years  has  been  tbe 
lack  of  thorough  analysis  of  the  need 
for  new  rules  and  regulations.  Tbe 
lAxalt/Leahy  bill  addresses  this  problem 
by  requiring  agencies  to  evaluate  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  proposed  regula- 
tions and  to  demonstrate  that  a  pro- 
posed rule  is  worth  its  costs  in  terms  of 
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the  available  alternatives.  For  the  first  joumment,  but  It  is  expected  to  be  a 
tjine  this  provision  will  require  agencies  priority  item  again  in  this  Congress.  The 
to  jiistlf y,  through  cost-benefit  analysis.  Risk  Retention  Act,  however,  does  not  in- 
all  new  rules  and  regulations  which  will     elude  architects  and  engineers  in  the 

scope  of  its  coverage.  For  this  reason,  I 
thought  it  only  fair  to  Introduce  a  sep- 
arate bill  to  address  their  particularly 
heavy  liability  Insurance  costs. 

About  a  year  ago.  I  introduced  S.  2512, 
similar  to  the  bill  I  am  submitting  today, 
and  this  measure  was  considered  in  a 
day  of  hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  September  10.  Tlie  alterations 
in  my  current  draft  of  the  bill  represent 
the  technical  modifications  suggested  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  at  that 
time. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  product  liabil- 
ity laws  have  changed  substantially, 
making  it  easier  for  the  constmier  to  re- 
cover damages  for  Injuries  attributable 
to  defective  products.  These  changes 
have  exposed  the  suppliers  of  products  to 
potentially  rtiinous  liability  and,  in  turn, 
have  increased  the  cost  of  insurance  that 
these  suppliers  must  pay  to  protect 
themselves  from  such  liability. 

Architects  and  engineers  have  been 
hard  hit  by  these  changes.  They  are 
being  forced  to  the  wall  by  rising  insur- 
ance rates.  Last  year  26  percent  of  the 
engineoing  and  design  firms  in  the 
United  States  did  not  carry  liability  in- 
surance, compared  to  24  percent  in  1979, 
17  percent  in  1978,  and  12  percent  in 
1977.  In  CalifcxBla,  the  figure  is  even 
more  alarming;  In  1980,  40  percent  of 
the  firms  went  bare.  A  Fortune  magazine 
report  found  that  over  the  past  decade 
premiums  paid  by  architects  and  engi- 
neers rose  from  $25  million  annually  to 
about  $175  million.  The  higb  cost  q€ 
product  liability  Insurance  is  driving  an 
increasingly  large  number  of  firms  out 
of  the  insurance  markets. 

Today,  design  professionals  face  two 
equally  unattractive  alternatives — either 
to  pay  the  high  cost  of  llabUity  insur- 
ance, or  to  go  without  insurance  and  risk 
disaster  for  themselves,  their  firms,  and 
their  families.  While  many  large  com- 
panies have  the  resources  to  deal  with 
the  liability  insurance  prol>lem,  includ- 
ing simply  buying  or  beginning  tbeir 
own  captive  insurance  companies,  tbe 
small  flrm  or  privatdy  practicing  design 
professional  cannot  afford  these  bigb- 
IMiced  options. 

A  recent  study  Indicates  that  tbe  de- 
sign Industry  is  dominated  by  smaller 
firms — nearly  80  percent  of  tbe  com- 
panies tiave  under  20  employees.  And  as 
you  know,  this  Is  the  scale  of  business 
operation  that  we  particularly  need  to 
concentrate  on  in  our  efforts  to  rdMiild 
the  economy.  It  is  this  size  enterprise 
that  provides  two-thirds  of  the  country's 
new  jobs  each  year. 

The  severe  problem  of  product  liabQ- 
ity  and  professional  liability  was  con- 
fronted to  a  limited  degree  in  tbe  9Stb 
Congress.  The  problem,  however,  re- 
mains critical.  In  1978.  we  amended  tbe 
tax  code  to  make  it  lawful  for  a  corpora- 
tion to  build  up  a  loss  reserve  account 
for  product  liability,  but  only  with  after- 
tax dollars.  We  also  extended  from  3  to 
10  years  the  carryback  losses  attzfbota- 
ble  to  product  liability.  Uhfortonateiy. 
these  actions  are  very  lltUe  bdp  to  small 


substantially  increase  prices  or  costs,  or 
which  will  have  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects on  employment,  and  productivity. 
AddltiOTially.  the  Laxalt/Leahy  regula- 
tory reform  bill  will  require  agencies  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  regulations 
once  every  10  years. 

Second,  expanding  public  access  to  the 
regulation-making  process:  The  Laxalt/ 
Leahy  bill  will  Increase  pt^lic  participa- 
tion In  the  process  by  which  agencies 
adopt  new  rules  and  regulations.  In  ad- 
dition to  oral  presentations,  individuals 
and  small  businesses  will  be  given  an 
opportunity,  in  eiEFect,  to  cross-examine 
the  agencies  on  the  factual  determhia- 
tians  tmdo'lylng  a  proposed  regulation — 
before  it  goes  Into  effect. 

Tbhrd.  a  more  realistic  judicial  review 
process:  Ttx  courts  today  are  limited  in 
their  ability  to  reexamine  the  wisdom 
of  agency  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Laxalt/Leahy  bill  will  allow  persons 
aggrieved  by  regulations  greater  recourse 
to  reallfltic  judicial  relief,  by  allowing 
the  courts  greater  freedom  to  review  and 
set  aside  an  agency's  interpretations  of 
law.  and  the  factual  evidence  used  by 
the  agency  to  Justify  the  regulation. 

I  believe  these  reforms  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  Improving  an  administrative 
process  which,  in  too  many  ways,  has 
become  an  albatross  around  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  This  bill  will  not  prevent 
agencies  from  continuing  to  protect  the 
public  interest,  but  it  will  reform  some 
of  the  excesse3  which  have  held  back  pro- 
ductivity and  contributed  to  inflation. 
One  of  the  most  lasting  reforms  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  eighties  should  be  the 
rationaUzation  of  the  regulatory  process. 
Tbe  legislation  being  Introduced  today 
will  help  to  achieve  that  kind  of  lasting 
reform,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  make 
regulatory  reform  a  reality  by  enacting 
tbe  Laxalt/Leahy  bill.* 


By  Mr.  MATHTAS   (for  himself, 
BIr.  Long,  and  tti.  Durenber- 

GCR)  : 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  into 
a  reserve  for  service  llaUlity  losses  and 
expoises  of  design  professionals  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Finance. 


msnaf  UABiLiry 


buffluabmtal 

ACT 


*  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
trodndng  the  Design  liatiility  Supple- 
mental Protection  Act  today.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  enable  architects  and 
engineers  to  set  up  partial  self -insurance 
funds  to  cover  service  liability,  or.  in 
other  words,  the  liability  for  the  product 
that  design  professionals  introduce  into 
the  stream  of  commerce,  be  it  a  build- 
ing, a  road,  or  a  bridge. 

The  product  liability  risk  retention 
bill  made  great  progress  in  Congress  last 
year,  passing  the  House  by  a  wide  margin 
and  being  favorably  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee.  It  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  full  Senate  before  ad- 
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with  the  most  severe  proh- 
TMaiTi  the  tax  code  gives  substan- 
tial tax  advantages  to  tha  purchasers  of 
eommsrelaHnsOTance.  but  still  penalises 
those  who  must  self-Insure  against 
product  and  prafeeshnal  UabUlty  risk. 

Our  aeUons  In  the  Voth  Congress  were 
spurred  by  a  special  ad  hoc  panel, 
chaired  by  former  Representative  Whal- 
an.  which  studied  the  product  liability 
tnsinrance  pvoblem  and  presented  its 
flndtngs  to  the  House  Small  Business 
Ooaunlttee  in  ApiU  1977.  The  study 
found  that  small  manufacturers  were 
suffering  from  dramatic  Increases  In 
product  UablUty  insurance  costs.  There 
was  an  average  cost  Increase  of  944.6 
percent  over  a  6-year  period,  while  the 
Increase  In  sales  volume  was  162  percent. 
That  means  that  the  premium  grew  at 
a  rate  almost  six  times  that  of  sales. 

The  panel  also  found  that  21.6  per- 
cent of  the  manufacturing  companies 
surveyed  said  they  were  voluntarily  op- 
erating without  any  commercial  insur- 
ance coverage  for  pcoduct  liability.  And 
other  companies  declared  that  they 
were  forced  to  buy  policies  with  very 
hl^  deductibles,  paying  high  premiums 
for  only  partial  coverage  of  their  rlslc. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  many 
smaU  companies  are  operating  either 
wholly  or  partially  outside  the  product 
llaUUty  Insurance  market.  Represento- 
Uve  Whalen's  study  concluded  that  one 
of  every  six  firms  surveyed  had  been 
farced  to  abandon  at  least  one  product 
line  as  a  direct  result  of  product  liabil- 
ity problems. 

A  survey  commissioned  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Con- 
sulting EngineeTB  Council  revealed  that 
at  present  only  4  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try sets  aside  reaeive  funds  in  addition 
to  their  insurance  coverage,  for  liability 
purposes.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  In 
current  law  that  stops  anyoae  from  in- 
suring himself  or  herself  by  start'ng  a 
type  of  independent  trust  fimd.  How- 
ever, my  bill  would  ease  the  Federal  tax 
bite  and  would  allow  the  small  firms 
and  the  private  practiUoners  to  put 
aside  enough  money  to  cover  them- 
selves. Over  two-thirds  of  the  firms  in- 
terviewed in  the  survey  said  they 
would  be  Ukdy  to  establish  a  separate 
trust  if  It  were  tax  exempt,  such  as  the 
one  enviaifloed  tat  my  bUl. 

apedfleally.  this  bUl  would  allow  de- 
sign profevioaals  to  deduct  from  gross 
income  an  money  they  put  into  a  self- 
Insnrance  fund.  In  addition,  as  an  added 
incentive,  it  would  allow  interest  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  carpus  of  the  trust  fund 
tax-free.  In  other  words,  the  money  paid 
into  the  fund  can  be  deducted  as  a  cost 
^  doing  business,  just  like  insurance 
premiums. 

QPO  encouraging  sUtistic  from  the 
survey  I  msntfcmed  is  that  S3  percent  of 
the  taidustry  taidleated  they  would  in- 
crease the'r  insurance  coverage  once 
they  had  estabUahed  a  separate  liability 
trust  fund. 

nils  figure  helps  to  corroborate  my 
view  that  a  product  l«ablllty  Un  will  not 
in  practice  cut  into  the  business  of  the 
insnraaee  companlea.  Instead,  most  de- 
sign pmCessliwisli  win  use  the  trust  fund 
to  cover  the  lower  end  of  their  product 


liability,  which  is  often  unprotected  be- 
cause of  h  gh  deductibles,  and  will  rely 
on  conventional  Insurance  to  cover  their 
upjwr  exposure.  With  the  high-risk  end 
covered,  they  will  pay  a  lower  premium 
and  could  even  afford  more  Insurance, 
which  is  in  everyone's  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  this  inequity  in  the 
tax  Uws.  My  bill  is  the  direct  result  of 
my  meetings  with  the  hard-pressed  pro- 
fessionals and  business  owners  in  this 
field,  and  their  predicament  is  amply 
documented  by  last  year's  hearings.  If 
Congress  wants  to  usher  in  a  rising  tide 
of  product  liability  reform,  we  should 
see  that  it  lifts  aU  boats,  and  that  we  do 
not  leave  the  design  industry  with  a  short 
anchor  line. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
it  Is  more  and  more  often  the  case  that 
disputes  must  be  resolved  by  litigation. 
The  incredible  technology  that  the  de- 
sign profession  has  fostered  makes  it  the 
mediiun  by  which  we  shall  create  our  fu- 
ture. We  must  protect  this  important 
profession  from  the  damaging  and  pos- 
sibly destructive  liability  suits  that  may 
arise  from  time  to  time.  We  must  realize 
that  we  all  will  suffer  if  certain  profes- 
sionals are  forced  to  curtail  their  activi- 
ties or  even  go  out  of  business  because 
of  their  inability  to  get  adequate  protec- 
tion for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  act  promptly  and  decisively  on  this 
imiMrtant  issue. 

The  bUl  follows: 

S.  1081 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  oiut  Houte 
o/  Bepreeentativet  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  <n  Congrett  eusembled, 

SBcnoit  1.  Saorr  Trls 

mis  Act  may  be  cited  •■  the  "Design  Lia- 
bility Supplemental  Protection  Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  2.  SKLr-lKBUMAJfCX  FOB  SSSTICX  LlABILBT 


(a)  Loss  OBDucnoir  Aixowzd  roa  Coirnu- 
BcnoiTs  TO  TausT. — Section  185  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  loMes) 
U  amended  by  redesignating  subaectlon  (1) 
and  subaecUon  <j)  and  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  SCLr-IirsosANCs  poa  Sxsrics  Loasss 
Aini  KmifiBS. — 

"(1)  OamaAi.  bvlx. — In  the  case  of  an 
eligible  taxpayer  who  elects  the  beneilts  of 
this  subsection  for  the  taxable  year  (In  ac- 
cordance with  regiUatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary) .  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  the  sum  of  any 
amounts  (other  than  nolloTer  amounts  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (6)  (C) )  transferred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  sudh  taxable  year  to  the  tax- 
payer's senrlce  liability  trust. 

"(3)  EuaiBi.E  TAZPATxa. — For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'eligible  taxpayer* 
means  any  person  who  Is  engaged  In  a  trade 
or  buBtnesB  which  inTolves  the  furnishing  of 
serrloes  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(10)  (A)). 

"(8)  LmtTATiow. — The  amotwt  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  because  of  pangr^h  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph, 
whloberer  Is  applicable. 

"(A)  Taxpatxb  wttr  acmx  bsbticb  uabil- 

TTT  DfSTTBAIfCB  PBOSIXM . — In  the  CSSS  Of  B  tBX- 

payer  who  has  a  severe  service  liability  Insur- 
ance problem  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (10) 


(■))  for  tbs  taiable  year,  tHe  amount  (or 
such  taxpayer  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)  abaU  not  exceed  the  least  of— 

\i,  u  [hniMiii.  ui  laa  ^''uttS  receipts  of  the 
taxpayer  lor  such  taxaoie  year  iruiu  tue  lur- 
nlshlng  of  services  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  may  Incur  any  service  llabUlty, 

"(11)  ttie  amoimt  which,  when  added  to  the 
balance  of  the  taxpayer's  service  UajlUty 
trust,  equals  IB  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
average  yearly  groas  receipts  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  senrlces  during  the  base  period,  or 

"(Ul)  8100M0. 

"(B;  OrHBB  TAXPATxas. — Ih  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  doee  not  have  a  severe  service 
liability  insurance  problem  for  the  taxable 
year,  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ahaU  not  exceed  the  least  of — 

"(1)  2  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  tha 
taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  may  incur  any  service  IlabUlty, 

"(11)  the  amount  which,  when  added  to  the 
balance  of  the  taxpayer's  service  liability 
trust,  equals  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
average  yearly  groas  receipts  from  the  fur- 
nishing of  services  during  the  base  period,  or 

"(lU)  828,000. 

"(C)  Base  pbbxod. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
shorter  of — 

"(1)  the  period  beginning  with  the  earUest 
preceding  taxable  year  for  which  the  tax- 
payer elected  to  have  this  subsection  apply 
and  endlzig  with  the  current  taxable  year,  or 

"(11)  the  S-year  period  which  Includes  the 
current  taxable  year  and  the  4  taxable  years 
immediately  preceding  the  current  taxable 
year. 

"(4)  TBXATlCBfT  OP  PgnUBUTlOMB  VBOlf  A 
SXBVICB  LIABtUTT   TBtret. 

"(A)  In  GKirzBAL. — Tf  any  amount  in  a 
service  liabiUty  trust  is  distributed  during 
a  taxable  year — 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  distribution  (other 
than  amounts  described  In  paragraph  (6) 
(A)  and  rollover  amounts  described  In  par- 
agraph (5)(C))  shaU  be  Included  In  the 
gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  from  whoee 
trust  the  distribution  Is  made,  and 

"(U)  the  dlstrlbuUon  shall  not  be  treated, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowable  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subaectlon  (a)  (determined  with- 
out reference  to  this  subsection),  as  com- 
pensation by  instirance  or  otherwise. 

"(B)  FDrsLTT  roa  tnfAorBoaoxD  lusisisu- 
noN. — Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6), 
the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax  Im- 
poeed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  distributed  to  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year  from  a  service 
IlabUlty  trust,  over 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  deductions  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  which  are  attribu- 
table to  senrlce  UablUty  IcaseB  (within  ths 
meaninc  of  paragraph  (10)(C)). 
"(6)  Bxcxrnoira. — 

"(A)  CoaascnvK  wrhmuwal  or  ncxss 
cowTMBunoifB. — Subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (4)  shaU  not  apply  to  amounts  dis- 
tributed from  any  service  liability  trust  no 
later  than  the  last  day  prescribed  by  law 
for  filing  the  taxpayer's  return  with  respect 
to  the  tax  Iwpnaed  by  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  (including  extensions  thereof) 
to  the  extent  that  the  amount  of  £uch  dis- 
tribution Is  not  more  than  the  excess  of — 
"(1)  the  Bggregate  amount  of  payments  by 
the  taxpayer  to  such  trust  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(U)  the  maximum  amotmt  of  such  pay- 
ments which  may  be  deducted  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(B)  Chancb  in  cncuiierAifca. — Subpar- 
agraph (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  ahall  not  apply 
to  a  distribution  from  a  service  llabmty 
trust  U  the  taxpayer  aBtabUsbee.  In  accord- 
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anoe  with  regulations  pr«acrlli«l  by  the  Sec- 
retary, that — 

"(I)  there  was  reasonable  cause  for  the 
eraaUon  (rf  the  service  UabUlty  trust,  and 

"(U)  there  has  been  a  change  In  dreum- 
stanoas  oonoaming  the  taxpayer  so  that  the 
continued  maintenance  of  such  a  trust  no 
longer  serves  a  trade  or  business  purpose- 
No  exception  shaU  be  granted  under  this 
subparagraph  whUe  any  amounts  are  ac- 
cumulated by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  the 
second  senteaoe  of  section  U7(b)(6). 

"(C)  BoLLovxa  AMomna. -fiuhparagrmph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  ahaU  not  apply  to  a 
distribution  from  a  service  UabUlty  trust  to 
the  extent  that  aU  or  any  portion  of  the 
distribution  Is  tranferred  by  the  taxpayer 
to  another  service  UablUty  trust  of  the  tax- 
payer not  later  than  the  00th  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  taxpayer  receives 
such  distribution.  This  subparagraph  sbaU 
not  apply  to  any  amount  dlstrUiuted  from  a 
service  UabUlty  tnut  If  at  any  time  during 
the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  day  tA  such 
dlstrlbuUon  any  other  distrlbutton  to  the 
taxpayer  was  not  subject  to  paragraph  (4) 
(B)  on  account  of  this  subparagraph. 

"(D)  OoMPLRx  uoomATioir. — Subpara- 
Wni^  (4)  ShaU  not  apply  to  a  dlstrlbuUon 
from  a  service  UablUty  trust  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  liquidation  of  the  trade  or  busl- 
nesa  of  the  tajq;>ayer  wtilch  may  result  in 
asrvlce  UabUlty.  The  Secretary  may  preecrlbe 
regulaUons  providing  the  extent  to  which 
this  subparagrairii  shaU  not  ^ply  to 
amounts  distributed  to  a  taxpayer  who  re- 
mains subjeot  to  outstanding  service  Ua- 
bUlty claims. 

"(K)  DxBKXD  pisTBiBUTiowB. — SubpsTa- 
gn^  (B)  of  paragraph  (4)  shall  not  ap- 
|riy  to  amounts  treated  as  a  dlstrlbuUon 
under  paragraph  (6). 

"(6)  Sals  mat  bb  tbxatbd  as  a  nsiBxatr- 
noM. — ^The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
Uons specifying  facts  and  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  service  UabUlty  trust  of  an 
eligible  taxp^er  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Such  regulatlona  shaU  apply  only 
where  there  Is  a  transfer  (In  one  transac- 
Uon,  or  In  a  aeries  of  related  transactions) 
of  more  than  60  percent  of  the  control  of 
the  trade  or  business  which  Is  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  service  llabUl^  trust.  For  pur- 
poses  of  this  paragraph,  'control'  means — 

"(A)  voting  stock.  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, or 

"(B)  capital  or  profits  Intarast  In  tba 
case  of  a  partnership  or  sole  proptletorahlp. 

"(7)  TXifS  wHxir  PATMSMTS  nvBuap 
MASS. — ^For  purpoees  cA  this  subsection,  a 
taxpayw  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  made  a 
payment  to  his  service  UablUty  trust  on  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  taxable  year  U  the 
payment  Is  made  on  account  of  such  tax- 
able year  and  Is  made  not  later  than  the 
time  preecrlbsd  by  law  for  filing  the  return 
for  such  taxable  year  (including  extensions 
thereof). 

"(8)  PATxairTa  to  nvsr  to  as  nr  cash. — 
No  deduction  shaU  be  allowed  undar  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  any  payment  to 
a  taxpayer's  service  IlabUlty  trust  other 
than  a  payment  In  cash. 

"(S)  Opbciai.  Etna  voa  oomnrauaD 
mem*. — 

"(A)  Xk  aamBAL. — For  purpaaas  of  para- 
graph (8)— 

"(1)  In  tlie  case  of  the  taxpayer  who,  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year.  Is  a  member  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations,  only  gron 
receipts  properly  attributable  under  secUon 
483  to  such  Saqtayer  for  such  year  shaU  be 
taken  Into  aooount;  and 

"(U)  the  aggregate  deductkau  under  this 
subsection  taken  by  all  of  the  members  of 
a  controlled  group  of  corporations  for  each 
taxable  year  shaU  be  limited  to  the  amount 
that  would  be  permitted  under  paragr^th 
(8)  U  aU  the  component  members  of  such 
group  were  oonatdared  to  be  a  slagls  tax- 
paysr. 


"(B)  OsriMiiiuM  or  oomtbollxd  gboup. — 
For  the  purpose  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
term  'controlled  group  of  corporations'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (2)  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1668. 

"(C)  DCRSMIMATXOM  OP  COMTBOLJJED  STA- 
TUS.— The  determination  of  whether  a  tax- 
payer la  a  member  of  a  controlled  group  of 
corporations  for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  made 
on  tba  December  81  which  is  Included  in 
such  year. 

"(O)    COMTSOLLSD  OBOXTPS  COlTTAIIflMO   PKB- 

aows  OTBaa  than  cobpobations. — ^Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
pcladplas  similar  to  the  principles  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  and  (C)  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  groups  of  taxpayers  under  common 
control  where  one  or  more  of  such  taxpayers 
Is  not  a  corporation. 

"(10)  Dapiiiniowa. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  SsBvicB. — ^The  term  'service'  means 
any  service  which — 

"(I)  is  furnished  In  the  professional  de- 
sign, surveying,  planning,  evaluaUon,  prep- 
aration of  studies  or  specifications,  or  In- 
qieetlon  of  construction  as  a  representative 
of  the  owner,  for  the  construction  or  modl- 
flcatlOD  of  any  building  or  structure  on  real 
property,  and 

"(U)  Is  performed  by  a  person  who  Is  U- 
cenaad  under  State  law  as  an  architect  or 
engineer. 

"(B)  Sbvicx  LiABnjTT. — The  term  'service 
IlabUlty'  means  UablUty  for  damages  arising 
out  of  physical  injury  or  emoUonal  harm  to 
individuals  or  damage  to  or  loss  of  the  use 
of  property  attributable  to  negligence  in, 
breach  of  warranty  regarding,  or  defects  in 
the  professional  design,  planning,  evaluation, 
preparaUon  of  specifications,  or  inspection 
of  construction  as  a  representative  of  the 
owner,  by  the  taxpayer  (whether  In  whole 
or  In  part)  for  the  construction  or  modifica- 
tion of  buildings  or  structures  on  real  prop- 
erty. 

"(C)  Sxavirx  uABnxrT  loss. — The  term 
'service  IlabUlty  loss'  means  any  loss  attrib- 
utable to  the  service  llaMllty  of  the  tax- 
payer. Including — 

"(1)  payment  oa  any  claim  against  the 
taq>ayer  for  service  IlabUlty, 

"(U)  expenses  Incurred  In  the  Investiga- 
tion, setUentent,  and  defense  of  any  claims 
against  the  taxpayer  for  service  IlabUlty.  and 

"(iU)  administrative  and  other  incidental 
expenses  of  a  service  IlabUlty  trust  in  con- 
nection wlCh  the  operation  of  the  trust  and 
the  processing  of  claims  against  the  taxpayer. 

"(D)  Sbxvicx  tiABXUTT  TBtTST. — ^Tlie  term 
'service  UabUlty  trust'  means  any  triist — 

"(1)  established  in  writing  which  U  created 
or  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (Including  the  District 
of  Columbia)  by  the  taxpayer; 

"(U)  the  trustee  of  which  Is  a  bank  (as 
defined  In  secUon  681)  or  another  person 
(other  than  the  taxpayer  or  any  component 
member  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions, within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (9) , 
of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  member)  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  Che  manner  in  which  that  other 
person  wUl  administer  the  trust  wUl  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoees  for  which  the  trust 
u  estabUahed: 

"(Ul)  the  exclusive  puipoee  of  which  is 
to  satisfy.  In  whole  or  part,  the  service  Ila- 
bUlty losses  sustained  by  the  taxpayer: 

"(Iv)  which,  by  Its  terms.  Is  required.  In 
any  year  In  which  the  taxpayer  sustains  a 
service  IlabUlty  loss  (within  the  meaning 
of  subparagraph  (C) ) .  to  make  distributions 
which  (considered  together  with  distribu- 
tions from  any  other  service  IlabUlty  trust 
of  the  taxpayer)  equal  the  lesser  of  ( 1 )  the 
senrlce  UabUlty  loss  of  the  taxpayer  for  the 
year,  or  (3)  the  total  amount  of  the  value 
of  aU  service  IlabUlty  trusts  of  the  tax- 

p»y«: 


"(V)  the  assets  of  which  wUl  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  property  other  than 
in  a  common  trust  fund  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 684)  and  wUl  only  be  Invested  as  per- 
mitted in  paragraph  (II):  and 

"(vl)  the  assets  of  which  may  not  be  bor- 
rowed, used  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  other- 
wise used  by  the  taxpayer  for  any  purpoee 
other  than  that  described  in  clause  (lU) . 

"(E)  Sxvxax  sxavirx  UASiurr  DrsuBAJtcx 
PBOBLEic. — A  taxpayer  has  a  severe  service 
UabUlty  Insurance  problem  for  a  taxable  year 
U.  for  such  taxable  year — 

"(1)  the  taxpayer  Is  unable  to  obtain  a 
premium  quotation  for  service  UablUty  in- 
surance, with  coverage  of  up  to  11,000.000. 
with  a  reasonable  deductible  amount  (but 
in  no  case  with  a  deductible  amount  greater 
than  the  premium) .  from  any  insurer,  or 

"(U)  the  lowest  Insurance  premium  quo- 
tation for  service  IlabUlty  Insurance,  with 
coverage  of  up  to  $1,000,000,  with  a  reason- 
able deductible  amount  (but  in  no  case  with 
a  deductible  amount  greater  than  the  pre- 
mium), obtained  by  the  taxpayer  was  equal 
to  more  than  3  percent  of  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(11)  Bxanucnoirs  oir  iMvxsrMXim  or  as- 
SKT8. — ^The  assets  of  a  service  IlabUlty  trust 
may  not  be  Invested  In  anything  oth« 
than — 

"(A)  public  debt  securities  of  the  United 
States, 

"(B)  obligations  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  are  not  In  default  as  to 
principal  or  Interest. 

"(C)  time  or  demand  depoelts  In  a  bank 
(as  defined  In  section  581)  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  a 
savings  and  loan  assoclaUon  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  an  Insured  credit  union  (as  de- 
fined in  section  101(6)  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act)  located  In  the  United  Stataa.  or. 

"(D)  any  other  asset  which,  under  the 
Uws  of  the  State  where  the  service  UaltfUty 
trust  Is  organized,  is  a  permissible  subject 
for  Investment  by  trustees  or  fiduciaries  ad- 
ministering a  trust  within  such  jurisdiction, 
other  than  the  stock  or  securities  of.  or  a 
capital  interest  In.  any  eligible  taxpayer 
contributing  to  that  trust. 

"(13)  ExncpnoN  PBOM  lxtt,  rc. — 

"(A)  OswKBAL  BULB. — Any  amount  in  the 
service  UablUty  trust  of  the  taxpayer  shaU 
be  exempt  from  levy. 

"(B)  BxcxpnoKs. — Subparagraph  (A)  ahall 
not  ai9ly  to  any  levy — 

"(1)  by  reason  of  any  service  IlabUlty  of 
the  taxpayer,  or 

"(U)  by  the  United  SUtes.  any  State,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Tax-Bxxjcpt  Status  Poa  SsavKS  Ija- 
KUTT  Tkusr. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  501 
of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (relat- 
ing to  organisations  exempt  from  tax)  Is 
amsnded  by  ^««'««r»g  at  the  end  theieof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(32)  A  service  IlabUlty  truat  (within  the 
meanU>g  of  section  165(1)  (10)  (D))." 

(c)  AccuMUiATSO  BABjnwos  TAX. — Sobsec- 
tlon  (b)  of  section  687  of  such  Code  (rdat- 
ing  to  accumulated  earnings  tax)  Is 
f,,„mr,AmM  t>y  redesign Bttng  paragraph  (6)  aa 
paragraph  (6)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
gr^th  (4)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Sbvicb  uasslrt  loss  BsaMvsa— 
Amounts  accumulated  In  a  taxpayer*B  serv- 
ice IlabUlty  trust  shaU  be  treated  aa  anonnta 
B^>>^«.iii»»«M<  for  the  reasonably  anticipated 
needs  of  the  bustneas  of  the  taxpayer  to  the 
extent  thoae  amounta  are  deductible  under 
the  rulea  of  sectloii  166(1).  Tbm  aeenmula- 
tlon  of  reasonable  amounta.  In  addition  to 
amounU  deductible  under  sactlan  165(1) ,  for 
the  payment  of  reaaonably  anticipated  serr- 
Ice  UabUlty  loastn  (aa  d^"«^  In  section  166 
(1)(10)(C)),  aa  determined  under  regula- 
tions prsaolbed  by  tbs  Secretary.  sbsU  be 
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tTMktad  M  •eenmnlstad  for  th«  rMMoiukbly 
•atlelp»t«d  neada  of  the  busln«M." 
Sic.  3.  grFMC'iivi  Dats. 

TlM  anMndmenta  made  by  Mctlon  2  of  thU 
Act  ab*U  apply  with  r«3pect  to  tajcable 
yaara  haginnlng  after  Um  (Ut«  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor)  (by  request) : 
S.  1082.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  completion  of  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 
WATia  eaaouacBS  dcvklopicxict  or  arm  bas'.ns 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Aboror  in 
submitting  legislation  that  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This  bill 
would  mnove  the  monetary  limitation 
that  now  exists  on  overall  water  resources 
development  in  a  number  of  important 
river  basins  across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  legislation,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
letter  explaining  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  p(dnt  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  and  letter  follow: 

S.  1083 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ad- 
dition to  previous  authorizations,  there  le 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
proaecutlon  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  of  each  river  basin  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
referred  to  In  the  first  column  below,  which 
was  baslcaUy  authorized  by  the  Act  referred 
to  by  date  of  enactment  In  the  second  col- 
umn below,  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  comprehensive  plan  of  each 
river  beetn. 

Basin:  Act  of  Congress 

Atab*ma-Cooes  River  Baaln      Mar.  3.  1045 
Arkansas  River  Basin  June  28.  1938 

Arkansas-Bad  River  Basin         Nov.  7.  1966 
Baltimore  Harbor  Dec.  31,  1970 

Blue  River  Basin  Dec.  31,  1970 

Brazos  River  Basin  Sept.  3,  1964 

Central  and  Southern 

Florid*  June  30,  1948 

OoInmbU  River  Basin  Btay  17,   1950 

Connecticut  River  Basin  June  33.  136 

Cottonwood  Creek.  Calif.        Dec.  31.  1970 
Oulf  Intraco«stal  Waterway 

8t.  Marks.  Tampa  Aug.  13,  1968 

nunola  Waterwsy  Duplicate 

Locks  Oct.  33,  1963 

MlMlwlppi  Blver  and 

TMbutarlee  May  15,  1938 

Missouri  River  Basin  June  38,  1938 

North  Branch  Susquehanns 

River  Basin  July  3,  1058 

Ohio  River  Basin  June  33,  1936 

OoachlU  River  Bs«in  May  17,  1050 

Bed  Rim  Drain  and  Lower 

Clinton  Blver  Dec.  31,  1970 

Bed  River  Waterway  Aug.   13,  1068 

Sabine  Blver  Basin  Dec.  81,  1970 

Sacramento  River  Basin  Dec.  32,  1944 

San  Joaquin  River  Basin        Dec.  33,  1944 
Santa  Ana  River  Basin  June  33,  1936 

South  Platte  River  Basin        May  17,  1960 
Tampa  Harbor  Dec.  31,  1970 

Triaity  Btver  Basin  Oct.  27,   1966 

Upper  Mississippi  River 

Basin  Jtme  38,  1038 

Wabash  Btver  Basin  Aug.  13,  1068 

White  River  Basin  June  28,  1938 

8BC.  2.  Such  sums  as  are  authorized  by 

this  Act  shall   Include  those  necessary  for 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  complete  local 

flood  protection  in  the  0>lumbl*  River  Basin 


as  authorised  by  Section  204  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  I960  (64  SUt.  178). 

DSPAaTMXMT    OF    THX    AKMT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Oeosgx  Bt7sh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DBAS  M>.  PBasiosirr:  Inclosed  la  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  authorize  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  completion  of  certain  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  Civil  Works  legislative  program 
for  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  Congress. 
The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. The  Department  of  the  Army  recom- 
mends that  the  proposal  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Beginning  with  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1928  and  1936,  Congress  authorized  for  con- 
struction certain  basin  and  project  plans 
sub'ect  to  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  which  could  be  appropriated  for  these 
plans  and  projects.  Today  a  total  of  29  basins 
are  sub)ect  to  monetary  limitations.  Tn  recent 
years,  monetary  authorization  legislation  has 
had  to  t>e  enacted  at  least  once  a  year  and 
occasionally,  as  In  1977,  twice  In  one  year.  In 
1978.  faUure  to  pass  monetary  authorization 
legislation  disrupted  schedules  on  several 
projects  and  required  suspension  of  on-going 
contracts  on  others.  These  actions  resulted  In 
unintentional  federally  Impoaed  hardship  on 
the  employees  who  lost  their  jobs  due  to 
suspension  of  work,  as  well  as  significant 
cost  Increases  for  the  Federal  government. 
The  delays  In  the  monetary  authorization 
have,  in  the  past,  placed  an  administrative 
burden  on  the  Civil  Works  Program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  project  schedules  based 
on  actual  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
were  repeatedly  disrupted. 

The  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  wotild 
obviate  the  need  for  yearly  consideration  by 
the  President  and  Congress  of  monetary  au- 
thorization legislation.  By  proposing  this 
legislation,  the  Department  of  tbe  Army  does 
not  Intend  to  surest  that  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibility which  Congress  exercises  over 
the  C^vii  Works  Program  should  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Procedures  develooed  as  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1074  now  pro- 
vide for  annual  overview  of  the  entire  Army 
CnvU  Works  Budget  by  the  authorization 
conunlttees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  These 
annual  reviews  of  the  entire  Civil  Works 
Budget  eliminate  the  need  for  periodic  re- 
view of  tbat  portion  subject  to  monetary 
authorization. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Department  of  tbe  Army,  how  the 
present  system  of  monetary  authorization 
legislation  contributes  to  Congress'  neces- 
sary oversight  function.  Accordingly,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  believes  that  It  would 
t>e  appropriate  for  Congress  to  consider  elim- 
inating any  further  need  for  river  basin 
monetary  authorization  ler^lslatlon.  The  pro- 
posed bUl  would  accomplish  that  end.  Tbe 
Department  of  the  Army,  In  proposing  the 
elimination  of  river  l>asin  monetary  authori- 
zation llmltatloiu,  does  not  In  any  way  Imply 
support  for  Individual  projects  Included  in 
river  tiasln  plans,  individual  projects  which 
do  not  meet  current  criteria  and  objectives 
will  continue  to  be  oppoeed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

COST   AKD   BTTDOrr   DATA 

The  Department  of  tbe  Army  hereby  sub- 
mits estimates  of  Increases  In  basin  mone- 
tary authorizations  for  obligations  which 
would  be  reoulred  for  complete  construction 
of  all  authorised  river  basin  plans.  The  total 
amount  which  would  be  authorized  to  be  an- 
proprlated    Is   estimated   at   •20,000,000,000. 


This  request  wlU  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
Section  607  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Ln  RooRia. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 

of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) .« 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  hlmadf 
and  Mr.  Abbnor)  (by  request) : 
S.  1083.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved August  8, 1972.  Public  Law  92-367 
"To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  maintain  and  upgrade  periodically 
the  National  Inventory  of  Dams";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NATIONAL   INVXNTORT   OF  0AM8 

O  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting,  along  with  Chairman 
Abdnor  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources,  a  bill  that  has  been  prepcu-ed 
and  submitted  by  the  administration. 
This  legislation  will  enable  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  maintain 
and  update  its  national  inventory  of 
dams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  administration,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  and  letter  fc^ow: 
S.  1083 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  approved  August  8,  1072,  Public  Law 
92-367,  Is  amended  by  redesignating  Sec- 
tion 6  as  "Section  7"  and  adding  a  new 
Section  6  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
maintain  and  periodically  publish  updated 
Infomuktlon  on  the  inventory  of  dams  au- 
thorized In  Section  6  of  thU  Act." 

DBPAXTimrr  of  tbx  Armt, 
Washington.  D.C.  AprU  0,  19tt. 
Hon.  OaoaoR  Bttsh, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

DxAs  Ma.  Prssuibwt:  Inclosed  la  a  dntt 
of  legislation.  "To  amend  the  Act  approved 
Augmt  8,  1972,  Public  Law  92-367,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  main- 
tain and  updaite  periodically  the  Naitlonal 
Inventory  of  Dams." 

This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  C\vil  Works  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. The  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standfwinit  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  tbe  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  recommends  that 
the  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PUaPOSS   OF   LSOISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  Is  to  provide 
authority  for  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  to 
maintain  and  periodically  update  the  Na- 
tional Inventory  of  Dams. 

SecUon  6  of  PubUc  Law  92-367  (33  UJS.C. 
467-467e)  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  carry  out  a  national  program  of  Inspec- 
tion of  dams  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
human  life  and  property.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of 
his  activities  under  the  program,  to  include 
an  Inventory  of  dams  located  in  the  United 
States.  The  Inventory  was  essentially  com- 
pleted In  1976,  and  it  is  now  otrt  of  date.  It 
wss  determined  at  tbat  time  that  addi- 
tional authorltv  should  be  sought  to  main- 
tain and  perlodloally  update  this  Inventory. 

An  up-to-date  national  Inventory  would 
provide  an  excellent  data  base  for  an  effec- 
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Uve  naitlonal  dam  safety  pragram.  Maintain- 
ing the  Inventory  at  tbe  nattonal  level  wotild 
ensure  uniformity  of  input.  Including 
(dianges  in  baaard  classtfloatkn  and  the 
addition  or  oaodlflcatiao  of  dams.  Moreover, 
an  accurate  National  Inventory  would  pro- 
vide uniform  Information  for  large  scale  wa- 
ter resource  development  and  utUlaatlon 
planning. 

Tbe  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Knglneers  would 
obtain  the  Information  necessary  to  update 
the  inventory  from  the  States  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  Ck>rps  would  maintain  the 
National  Dam  Inventory  in  a  oomputerised 
data  bank.  The  Inventory  and  appropriate 
addenda  would  be  periodically  published  for 
distribution.  Enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
with  authority  to  maintain  and  periodically 
update  the  inventory  to  ensure  its  continu- 
ing accuracy  and  usefulness. 

COST    AND    BtlDtiBT    BATA 

If  this  legislative  proposal  Is  enacted,  the 
cost  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  esti- 
mated for  five  years  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982  $500,000;  fiscal  year  1983 
•635.000;  fiscal  year  1984  •676.000;  fiscal  year 
1985  •615,000;  fiscal  year  1986  •660,000. 

ENVnONMENTAI,      AND      CIVn.      !UOHT8      IMPACT 
CONSISKRATIOmi 

This  proposal  has  no  environmental  or  civil 
rights  Impacts. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Lke  Rogers. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
I  of  Vie  Army  (CivU  Works) .« 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Abdnor)  (by  request)  • 
S.  1084.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  further 
engineering  and  design  of  water  re- 
sources development  projects  ujion 
transmittal  of  a  report  to  Congress  rec- 
ommending implementation  of  such 
projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Eviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

COMPLTnON   OF  WATIR  FaOJXCTS 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Chairman  Abdnor 
of  the  Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  an  administra- 
tion proposal  to  aUow  tbe  corps  to  con- 
tinue engineering  work  on  a  project  once 
the  corps  has  submitted  »  project  study 
reswrt  to  the  Congress. 

I  would  note  that  one  of  the  affects  of 
this  bill  should  shorten  the  time  required 
before  a  project  is  ready  to  move  Into 
the  construction  phase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's letter,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  and  letter  follow: 
&  1084 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sertate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  Army  transmits  to 
the  Congress  a  report  recommending  imple- 
mentation of  a  water  resources  development 
project,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  under- 
take further  engineering  and  design  of  such 
project.  There  Is  authorized  to  cany  out  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  •6,000.000  per  fiscal  year. 

DtPARTlfENT  OF  THE  ARMT. 

„„„   „  „  Washington.  D.C. 

Hon.  Oeobge  BirsH. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

le.^.""  ^'^""-  '°c><*«>  i«  *  draft  of 
legislation,  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
tne  Army  to  undertake  further  engineering 


and  design  of  water  resources  development 
projects  upon  transmittal  of  a  report  to  Con- 
gress recommending  Implementation  of  such 
projects." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  tbe  Department 
of  the  Army's  CivU  Works  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  First  Session  of  the  97th  (Con- 
gress. The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  recommends  that 
this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  (Congress. 

PURPOSE    OF    LEGISLATION 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  imder- 
take  further  engineering  and  design  of  a 
water  resources  development  project  when- 
ever the  Secretary  transmits  to  the  (Congress 
a  report  recommending  Implementation  of 
such  a  project. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  wlU  enable 
planning  to  continue  expeditiously  on 
worthy  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects reported  to  Congress. 

This  proposal  would  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  now  expired  authority  contained 
m  SecUon  101(c)  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1976,  Public  Iaw  94-587, 
to  undertake  the  Phase  I  design  memoran- 
dum stage  of  advanced  engineering  and  de- 
sign of  water  resources  development  proj- 
ects. The  proposal  would  allow  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  allocate  up  to 
•5.000,000  per  fiscal  year  to  Initiate  precon- 
struction  planning  for  eligible  projects. 

COST  AND  BTTDCET  DATA 

If  this  proposal  is  enacted,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  win  be  authorized  to  spend 
up  to  •5,000.000  annually  for  further  engi- 
neering and  design  of  water  resources  devel- 
opment projects,  although  actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  first  few  years  of  the  program 
are  estimated  to  be  only  •2,000,000. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CIVIL  RIGBTS  IMPACT 
CONSmERATIONS 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  will  have  no 
Impact  on  clvU  rights.  If  this  proposal  Is  en- 
acted, the  Department  of  the  Army  would 
properly  assess  the  environmental  Impacts  of 
water  resources  development  projects  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  further  engineering  and 
design  of  such  projects  In  conjunction  with 
and  at  the  time  of  such  further  engineering 
and  design  studies. 
Sincerely, 

EbWARD  Lee  Rogers, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  {Civil  Works) . 


By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  : 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Head- 
start  program,  anci  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  19S5.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S.  1088.  A  bill  to  promote  the  goal  of 
economic  and  social  self-suflBciency  for 
American  Indians,  Hawaiian  Natives  and 
Alaskan  Natives;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 

S.  1089.  A  biU  to  consolidate  and  pro- 
vide Federal  block  grants  to  States  for 
home  energy  and  emergency  assistance, 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  on 


the  programs  consolidated  by  this  act 
and  increase  the  flexibility  of  States  In 
the  administration  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conu:ilt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

S.  1090.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  services 
and  research  relating  to  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  parenthood;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee cm  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

I.BCTSLATION  RXLATINC  TO  TBX  WOBX  OF  TBE 
SLBCOMMITTKE  ON  ACINC.  FAMILY.  AND  HU- 
MAN  SERVICXS 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Blr.  President,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  intnxluce  six  pieces  of 
legislation  representing  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  cm  Aging,  Family,  and 
Human  Services.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  I  am  pleased  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  has  joined  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  these  bills. 

These  bills  reflect  the  broad  range  of 
issues  which  lie  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  my  subcommittee.  Let  me  say,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  scope  of  our  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, that  when  the  Senate  reorga- 
nized at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
my  subcommittee  was  created  out  of  a 
consolidation  of  two  former  sulxx>mmit- 
tees — Aging,  and  Child  and  Human  De- 
velopment—plus the  transfer  of  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  legislation 
previously  considered  by  a  third — the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Poverty, 
and  Biligratorv  Labor.  The  investiture  of 
this  responsibility  has  been  a  challenge 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  not  only  l>e- 
cause  many  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties authorized  by  the  subcommittee 
were  part  of  the  President's  program 
for  economic  recovery,  but  because  ev- 
ery piece  of  legislation  under  the  sub- 
committee's jurisdiction — with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  act  which  we  share  with 
the  Suticommittee  on  Labor — will  have 
expired  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Facing  the  deadlines  imposed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act,  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  act  quickly  on  the  President's 
proposals,  this  subcommittee  has  dili- 
gently and  expeditiously  carried  out  its 
responsibiUties.  Hearings  were  held 
March  10  on  the  Head  Start  program; 
March  17  on  the  Older  Americans  Act; 
March  24  on  the  administration's  low- 
income  energy  proposal;  April  9  on  the 
DMnestic  Volimteer  Services  Act;  April 
23  on  the  President's  proposals  for  the 
Community  Services  Administration, 
the  C^iUd  Abuse  Treatment  and  Preven- 
tion and  Adoption  Opportunities  Act, 
and  the  Native  American  program.  In 
addition,  with  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  an  oversight  hearing  was 
held  on  certain  aspects  of  the  family 
planning  program  authorized  bv  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act.  As  a 
fre.shman  Senator  and  a  novice  to  the 
legislative  process,  these  proceedings 
have  not  been  merely  a  matter  of  public 
record  but  have  contributed  greatly  to 
my  understanding  of  the  complexities  of 
these  programs  and  policies.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  those  who  participated  and  regret 
that  these  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
published  .so  that  aU  in  this  Cliamber 
could  benefit  from  them. 
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TIMM  herlnga  have  reinforced  my  be- 
lief that  we  must  target  our  resources 
toward  our  most  preetinc  domestic  prl- 
orltlM  and  maintain  our  commitment  as 
a  Nation  to  serve  those  most  in  need. 
Nevwtheless.  as  my  colleagues  review 
these  blUs  and  as  discussion  on  the  Issues 
proceeds,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  bankrupt  country  cannot  take 
care  of  Its  voot  at  aU.  Our  most  compas- 
sionate act  wlB  be  to  restore  the  niumdal 
tntegrlty  of  this  Nation.  For  this  reason, 
I  have  pursued  aggressively  a  policy  of 
moving  ahead  on  the  President's  propos- 
als. While  not  rubberstamps.  these  bills 
are  cast  In  the  same  mold  and  will 
achieve  the  same  objectives  the  admin- 
istration has  set. 

The  first  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  au- 
thorliatiOD  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
It  would  simplify  the  administrative  bur- 
den placed  on  the  States  and  would  allow 
State  offices  on  aging  greater  flexibility 
In  determining  how  service  dollars  are 
spent.  The  bill  consolidates  the  separate 
authorlsatloiu  for  social  services,  con- 
gregate meals,  and  home-delivered  meals 
under  title  m  of  the  current  act.  In- 
cluded in  this  authorization  would  be  $95 
mUIlon  transferred  from  the  cash-or- 
commodltles  program  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tmder  au- 
thority of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
transfer  would  eliminate  the  option  of 
receiving  cash  under  the  program,  but 
States  would  be  allowed  to  purchase 
commodities  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  their  title  ni  allotments. 

The  bill  also  lifts  requirements  that 
States  spend  a  certain  amount  of  funds 
on  specified  services  (in-hone  services. 
access  services,  legal  services,  and  a  nurs- 
ing home  ombudsman  program  > .  Further. 
It  slmpUfles  the  list  of  subjects  under  title 
IV  to  which  the  Commissioner  should 
give  special  considerati(»i  in  award'ng 
grants  and  contracts  for  demonstratiwi 
projects:  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
under  title  V.  to  fund  projects  dem- 
onstrating second-career  training  and 
placement  of  persons  eligible  for  employ- 
ment under  the  title  to  private-sector 
Jobs;  and  would  increase  coordlnaticm 
between  Indian  tribal  organizations  and 
State  offices  on  aging  under  title  VI  by 
requiring  Indian  tribal  organizaticms  to 
Inform  State  offices  of  their  Intention  to 
apply  for  funds  from  the  Administration 
on  Aging. 

TiM  second  bin  would  reauthorize  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  through 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  bill's  major  change 
carries  cut  the  President's  request  to 
phase  down  the  VISTA  program.  Tt  also 
eliminates  the  setas<de  under  service 
learning  programs  for  the  university 
year  for  ACTION  program,  which  has 
not  been  operative  for  the  last  year.  All 
funds  authorized  under  that  sect'on 
would  be  used  by  the  National  Center  for 
Service  T teaming  to  aid  educatKmal  in- 
stitutions In  establishing  community 
service  programs  for  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bUl  elevstes  the  stature  of  the 
senior  companion  program  under  the 
act  by  designating  tt  a  separate  part,  like 
the  foster  grandparent  and  retired  senior 
volnnteer  programs.  However,  no  fuldi- 
tlooal  requirements  are  placed  on  the 
senior  c<anpanlon  program. 


The  third  blU  removes  the  Native 
Americans  program  from  title  Vin  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  reauthor- 
Ises  It  for  a  years  as  a  free  standing  act. 
Hie  separate  authority  for  the  Native 
American  program  is  appropriate  be- 
cause of  the  unique  relationship  that  Na- 
tive Americans  have  with  the  Federal 
Government.  This  relationship  is  re- 
flected In  the  only  major  change  in  the 
program's  policy  whi4;h  will  now  require 
the  Secretary  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  governing  body  of  a  reservation  or 
tribe  before  any  ongoing  project  is  modi- 
fled  or  altered.  Currently,  the  program 
only  allows  the  governing  body  to  disap- 
prove of  a  project  before  it  is  funded. 

The  fourth  bill  also  reauthorlaes  a 
valuable  i»<ogram — the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram— by  removing  it  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  This  program  is  a  part 
or  the  administrate  on 's  social  safety  net. 
Its  Importance  is  reflected  in  the  gener- 
ous appropriation  requested  by  the  ad- 
mlnistratlcn  in  this  time  of  flscal  aus- 
terity. The  program's  emphasis  on  the 
family  is  a  credit  to  its  ccmtinuaticxi  and 
strong  support.  To  better  provide  for 
these  programs  among  the  various 
States.  I  have  proposed  two  changes  to 
the  allotment  formula  which  better  dis- 
tribute the  new  moneys  which  will  be 
available  to  the  program  next  year.  Cur- 
rently the  funds  are  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  children  in  mverty  and  the  number 
of  AFDC  recipients. 

My  bill  would  first  weight  the  formula 
so  that  two-thirds  of  the  distribution 
would  be  based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  poverty,  and  second,  change  the 
AFDC  program  coimt  from  the  number 
of  all  recipients  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  recipients  in  a  given  State. 
We  found  in  our  hearings  that  some 
AFDC  children,  who  have  a  presimied 
eligibility,  come  from  families  with  in- 
comes higher  than  those  in  poverty,  that 
there  is  some  double  counting  between 
these  two  poverty  indexes;  and  finally,  if 
the  program  is  to  serve  children,  there  is 
little  justification  to  count  all  recipients. 
Under  the  old  formula  the  average  State 
would  get  a  16.15-percent  increase;  un- 
der the  new  formula  the  av«^«e  State 
would  get  an  18.03-percent  increase.  No 
State  would  lose  over  last  year's  allot- 
mtsat  and  cmly  18  States  would  not  get 
increases  as  great  as  thev  would  if  the 
current  formula  were  retained. 

"nie  fifth  bill  autlKMlzes  an  emergency 
hardship  assistance  block  grant.  This  bill 
is  modded  on  the  President's  emergency 
and  energy  assistance  block  grant  pro- 
posal. It  would  provide  funds  to  States 
for  temporary  assistance  for  food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  transportation,  and  home 
energy.  It  would  provide  that  two-thirds 
of  the  available  funds  be  allotted  to 
States  based  on  the  proportion  of  energy 
assistance  funds  they  were  allotted  in 
fiscal  year  1981  according  to  the  existing 
formula.  One-third  of  the  available  funds 
would  be  allotted  to  States  based  on 
Stato  share  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  with  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty I'ne.  It  will  allow  States  to  set  eli- 
•dbiUty  criteria  but  adds  a  nrlorty  for 
low-income  individuals  and  families,  es- 
pecially the  elderly. 


Ilie  bill  contains  procedures  for  ac- 
countability by  funnellng  the  money 
through  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
ess in  each  Stale ;  for  evaluation  in  con- 
Junction  with  faculty  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity within  a  Stato;  and  for  transition 
to  permit,  during  fiscal  year  1982,  States 
to  choose  between  operating  programs 
under  the  block  grant  established  by 
this  bill  or  operating  programs  under  the 
provisions  of  law — other  than  provisions 
rdatlng  to  authorizations  of  approfHl- 
atlons,  allotment,  or  the  distributicm  of 
project  grants  among  States— subject  to 
repeal  by  this  bill. 

The  last  bill  authorizes  a  new  title 
under  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  en- 
titled the  adolesc«it  family  life  program. 
This  act  is  largdy  based  on  the  preset 
adolescent  pregnancy  program  passed  by 
congress  in  1978.  This  legislation  would 
continue  to  provide  comprehensive  sup- 
port services  to  adolescent  mothers.  In 
addition,  the  program  has  be«i  broad- 
ened in  order  to  find  the  most  effective 
ways  of  reaching  adolescents  before  they 
become  sexually  active,  thus  becoming 
subject  to  the  health,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  promiscuity. 

It  will  also  emi^aslze  adoption  as  a 
choice  for  the  babies  of  unemancipated 
pregnant  teens.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  so 
many  couples  sire  unable  to  have  babies 
yet  are  so  willing  and  able  to  provide 
homes  for  them.  In  all  of  this,  the  new 
legislation  spotlights  the  need  to  involve 
the  parents  of  teens.  Such  involvement 
is  essential  both  for  the  prevention  of 
adolescent  pregnancies  and  for  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  services  offered 
under  the  proiram.  Finally,  this  legisla- 
tion should  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  re- 
search that  seeks  to  leam  more  about  the 
causes  and  c<msequences  of  adolescent 
sexual  activity.  The  research  component 
of  this  bill  will  enable  us  to  look  further 
into  the  effect  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
on  the  Infant,  ad<rfescent  mother  and 
father,  and  their  parents.  In  summary,  I 
b^eve  this  program  wlU  enable  us  to 
continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  teen 
mothers  while  increasing  our  knowledge 
about  the  entire  problem  of  adolescent 
sexual  activity. 

None  of  the  proposals  to  be  Introduced 
today  are  cast  in  concrete.  Many  of  these 
proposals  represent  an  entirely  fresh  ap- 
proach to  complex  issues.  I  have  In- 
troduced them.  So  that  interested  Sen- 
ators and  the  public  may  comment  on 
them.  I  have  been  one  who  often  has  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  the 
repo^'torv  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Much  less  do  I  presume  nersonal  omni- 
scient and  I  eamestlv  solicit  additional 
input  from  all  Interested  parties.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of  each 
bin.  accompanied  by  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analvsis,  be  included  in  the  Recom  at 
this  point. 

The  bills  and  materials  follow: 
B.  ices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Headstart  Act". 

BTATUfKMT  OF   PUW08E    AlH)   POLXCT 

Sic.  3.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  role 
which  Project  Head  Start  haa  played  In  the 
effective  deUvery  of  comprehensive  health. 
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educational.  nnitrlUonal.  soelal,  and  other 
aervlcea  to  eeooomloaUy  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  their  fammes,  the  Act  extends  the 
authority  for  appropriation  of  funds  for  that 
program. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  continue  the  admin- 
istrative arrangement  req>onalble  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  migrant  and  Indian  children 
and  shall  assure  that  appropriate  funding  is 
provided  to  meet  such  needs. 
DiFijnTxoira 

Sic.  3.  Aa  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloea; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  except  that  when  used  In  section  6 
(a)  of  this  Act,  the  term  means  only  a  SUte, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(3)  "financial  assistance"  Includes  assist- 
ance provided  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, and  payments  may  be  made  In  In- 
stallments and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

nKAKCIAL    iiaSISTANCE    FOS    HXU>    STAST 
PaOGKAMS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  may,  upon  applica- 
tion by  an  agency  which  is  eligible  for  des- 
ignation as  a  Head  Start  agency  pursuant  to 
section  7,  provide  financial  assistance  to  such 
agency  for  the  planning,  conduct,  admin- 
istration, and  evaluation  of  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram focused  primarily  upon  chUdren  from 
low-Income  families  who  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
which  (I)  wUl  provide  such  comprehensive 
health,  nutritional,  educational,  social,  and 
other  services  as  will  aid  the  children  to  at- 
tain their  full  potential,  and  (2)  will  pro- 
vide for  direct  participation  of  the  parents 
of  such  ChUdren  in  the  development,  con- 
duct, and  overall  program  direction  at  the 
local  level. 

AUTHOBIXATION  OP  APPmOPKUTIOIfa 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act  $OS0,000.0uO  for  the  flscal  year  1982. 
11.007.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  1983.  and 
11.058.357,000  for  the  flscal  year  1984. 
ALLonnNT  OP  ptnfDs;  uMRAnom  oif 

ASSISTAMCB 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  Of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  5  for  any  flscal  year  l>e- 
glnnlng  after  September  30.  1980.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  such  simis  In  accordance 
with  paragraphs    (3)    through   (4). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  aUot  at  least  78 
percent  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  satisfactory  date  avaUable, 
so  that — 

(A)  one-thlid  of  the  percent  allotted  la 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  children,  from  birth  through  6  years 
of  age,  on  whose  behalf  payments  are  nsade 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  In  each  State  as  compared 
to  all  States;  and 

(B)  two- thirds  of  the  percent  aUotted 
is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
nxmiber  of  related  chUdren  from  birth 
through  5  yean  of  age  Hying  with  famUies 
with  Incomes  below  the  TM>rerty  line  In  each 
State  as  compared  to  all  States. 

(3)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  30 
percent  of  the  timis  so  appropriated  for  each 
flscal  year  for  use  In  accordance  with  the 
following  order  of  priorities: 

(1)  funding  abaU  be  given  with  equal  con- 
sideration to  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start 
programs  and  to  services  for  haadlcapned 
ChUdren,  except  that—  ~-kk~ 


(I)  there  shall  be  made  available,  for  use 
by  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  programs. 
nationally,  no  less  funds  for  fl«cal  year  1979 
and  thereafter  than  were  obligated  for  use 
by  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  programs 
In  flscal  year  1978.  and 

(IX)  coit-of-Uvlng  adjustment*  (which 
shall,  at  the  minimum  reflect  changes  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  published  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor)  shall  be  made  with 
respect  to  such  Indian  and  migrant  Head 
Start  programs  In  flscal  year  1979  and  there- 
after: 

(U)  payments  shall  be  made  available  to 
each  State  or  territory.  If  necessary,  to  main- 
tain such  State  or  territory  at  a  level  of 
funding  equal  to  Ito  level  of  funding  for 
flscal  year  1978; 

(Ul)  training  and  technical  assistance  ac- 
tivities which,  at  a  minimum,  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  associated  with  program 
expansion  and  to  foeter  program  and  man- 
agement Improvement  activities;  and 

(Iv)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B) .  the  remainder  In  accordance  with 
such  criteria  and  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(B)  Additional  financial  assistance  for  a 
flscal  year  may  be  provided  to  a  State  If 
funds  are  available  after  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  clauses  (1)  through  (Ul)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  for  purposes  other  than 
assistance  to  Indian  and  migrant  programs, 
services  for  handicapped  children,  payments 
under  subparagraph  (A)(U),  and  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities,  only  If 
such  State's  allotment  for  such  flscal  year 
under  paragraph  (2)  and  subparagraph  (A) 
(U)  Is  not  greater  than  175  percent  of  the 
amount  such  State  is  eligible  to  receive  In 
such  flscal  year  under  paragraph  (2) . 

(4)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (E),  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve 
2  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for — 

(1)  allotment  among  Ouam.  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  tfariana  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Idsnds,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs,  and 

(U)  the  provision  of  asslstan:^e  to  States 
in  aooordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(B)  A  State  shall  revive  the  total  amount 
of  assistance  calculated  under  subparagraph 
(C)  for  any  fiscal  year  If — 

(1)  such  State  receives  an  allotment  tm- 
der paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (3)  (A)  (U) 
which  Is  greater  than  100  percent  and  less 
than  140  percent  of  the  amount  such  Stata 
Is  eligible  to  receive  under  paragraph  (2); 
or 

(U)  such  State  receives  an  aUotment  imder 
paragraph  (3)  only,  and  such  allotment,  as 
compared  to  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
received  by  such  State  In  the  previous  flscal 
year,  represents  an  Increase  which  is  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made  as  compared  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  flscal  year  preced- 
ing the  flscal  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

(C)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(D),  each  State  specified  In  subparagr^h 
(B)  shall  receive  a  total  amount  of  assistance 
for  any  flscal  year  which  Is  equal  to  the 
sum  of — 

(I)  the  amount  of  the  allotment  received 
by  such  State  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(II)  the  amount  of  any  payments  received 
by  such  State  under  paragraph  (3)(A)(U); 


(Ul)  an  amotmt  equal  to  the  difference 
between^— 

(I)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
total  amount  of  assistance  received  by  such 
Stata  for  the  flscal  year  preceding  the  flscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  mad:; 
and  the  amount  derived  by  multiplying  the 


total  amount  of  assistance  received  by  such 
State  for  the  most  recent  flscal  year  by  a 
percentage  equal  to  one-half  of  the  percent- 
age Increase  In  the  appropriation  for  that 
flscal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
mads  as  compared  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  flscal  year  preceding  the  flscal  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made;  and 

(il)  the  total  of  the  paymenta  received  by 
such  State  under  paragraph  (2)  and  para- 
graph (3)  (A)  (11)  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made. 
In  the  case  of  any  flscal  year  for  which  there 
is  no  Increase  in  the  appropriation  as  com- 
pared to  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
flscal  year,  each  State  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  shall  receive  a  total  amount  of 
assistance  for  such  flscal  year  which  Is  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  aaslstancie  such  Stata 
received  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year.  In  the 
case  of  any  flscal  year  for  which  there  Is  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  as  compared 
to  the  approprtation  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  such  adjust- 
menta  in  the  total  amount  of  assistance 
which  each  Stata  otherwise  would  receive 
under  this  subparagraph  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  such 
assistance  under  this  subparagraph. 

(D)  (1)  Any  funds  not  allotted  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allotted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2)  to  those  States 
which,  for  such  flscal  year,  receive  an  aUot- 
ment under  paragraph  (2)  only. 

(11)  If  sums  reserved  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  are  insufficient  in  any 
flscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  from 
sums  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  an 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
visions. 

(b)  Whenever  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  for  any  liscal  year  beginning 
aftar  September  30,  1978,  are  equivalent  to, 
or  exceed  $800,000,000,  the  Secretary,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provision  of  subsection  (a)(3). 
shall  reserve  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
$SO0.0O0.0<X)  or  IS  percent  of  the  funds  so 
approprtated.  whichever  is  greatar. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  extended  under 
this  Act  for  a  Head  Start  program  shall  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of 
the  assisted  program  or  activities,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  approve  assistance 
1.1  excess  of  such  percentage  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
establishing  objective  criteria,  that  such  ac- 
tion Is  required  in  fiu^herance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Non-Pederal  contributions 
may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, or  services.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
require  non-Federal  contributions  In  excess 
of  20  percent  of  the  approved  costa  of  pro- 
grams or  activities  assisted  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  programs  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  unless  the  Secre- 
tary is  satlsfled  that  the  services  to  be  pro- 
vided under  such  program  will  be  In  addition 
to,  and  not  in  substitution,  for.  comparable 
services  previously  provided  without  Federal 
asrlstance.  The  requirement  Imposed  by  the 
preceding  sentance  shall  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  policies 
and  procedures  designed  to  assure  that  for 
flscal  year  197S  and  thereafter  no  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  enroUment 
opportunities  In  Head  Start  programs  In  each 
Stata  shall  be  avaUable  for  handicapped  chU- 
dren (as  defined  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
602  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act)  and  that  services  shall  be  provided  to 
meet  their  special  needs.  *n»e  Secretary  shaU 
reoort  to  the  Congress  at  least  annuaUy  on 
the  status  of  handicapped  c>illdren  In 
Head  Start  programs,  mcludlng  the  number 
of  ChUdren  bemg  served,  their  handicapping 
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^y>lH^^'"''■■  u>d  the  MTTlCM  being  proTlded 
■ueb  dUldren. 

(f)  The  SecreUry  shall  adopt  •pproprtate 
MtmlntitnktlTe  measures  to  assure  that  the 
beaellta  of  thU  Act  will  be  distributed  equi- 
tably between  residents  of  rural  and  \irban 


aaourAnoM  or  bxad  erAar  aucmcub 
Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
deelcnate  as  a  Head  Start  agency  any  local 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which  ( 1 ) 
baa  the  power  and  authority  to  carry  out 
the  puipoaes  of  this  Act  and  perform  the 
functions  eet  forth  In  section  8  within  a 
oooununlty.  and  (3)  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  capable  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, administering,  and  evaluating,  ei- 
ther dlraetly  or  by  other  arrangements,  a 
HMd  Start  program. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  com- 
munity may  De  a  city,  county,  or  mulUclty 
or  maltlootinty  unit  within  a  State,  an  In- 
dian 1— eiiatluu.  or  a  neighborhood  or  other 
area  (lireepettlTe  of  boundaries  or  political 
■abdlvMoiu)  which  provides  a  suitable  or- 
ganisational base  and  posaeeaes  the  common- 
aUty  of  Interest  needed  to  operate  a  Head 
Start  program. 

(c)  m  the  administration  of  the  provl- 
■loiu  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  In  the  designation  of  Head  Start 
aganctee  to  any  local  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  which  is  receiving  funds  under 
any  Head  Start  program  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  (1)  the 
Saeratnry  itaall.  before  giving  such  priority, 
datannlna  that  the  agency  involved  meets 
program  and  fiscal  requirements  established 
by  Um  Secretary,  and  (3)  if  there  Is  no  such 
agency  because  of  a  change  in  the  assistance 
fomlabed  to  programs  for  economically  dls- 
adrantaged  persons,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  In  the  designation  of  Head  Start 
agendaa  to  any  succeesor  agency  which  is 
operatad  In  snbatantlally  the  same  manner 
aa  tba  predecessor  agency  which  did  receive 
funds  In  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
rear  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
TlM  proTlatona  of  clause  (3)  shall  apr)Iy  only 
to  agencies  actually  operating   Head   Start 


(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
praetlee  of  significantly  Involving  parents 
and  area  residents  affected  by  the  program 
In  selection  of  Head  Start  agencies  be 
oonttnoad. 

wamwMM  AMD  ruMcriuMs  or  rxao  vtast 


8K.  •.  (a)  m  order  to  be  designated  as  a 
Head  Start  agency  under  this  Act.  an  agency 
mnat  bava  authority  under  its  charter  or 
appUeabIa  law  to  receive  and  administer 
funda  under  this  Act.  funds  and  contribu- 
tlona  from  prtTata  or  local  public  sources 
wbicb  may  be  used  In  support  of  a  Head 
Start  program,  and  funds  under  any  Federal 
or  State  aesletance  program  pursuant  to 
which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
(■a  the  caae  may  be)  organized  in  accord- 
anea  with  this  Act.  could  act  as  grantee,  con- 
traetor,  or  ^>onsor  of  projects  approp'late 
for  Inclusion  in  a  Head  Start  program.  Such 
an  ageuey  must  also  be  empowered  to  trans- 
far  fonda  ao  received,  and  to  delegate  oowers 
too*bar  aasndea.  subject  to  the  powers  of  its 
goeerulng  board  and  its  overall  program  re- 
qwoslbUltlea.  The  power  to  transfer  funds 
and  delegate  powers  must  Include  the  power 
to  mate  transfers  and  delegations  covering 
cooiponent  projects  in  all  cases  where  thl< 
win  coptrlbnte  to  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
or  otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  so  designated,  a  Head 
Start  agancy  must  also  ( 1 )  esUbllsh  effecOve 
procadiuaa  by  which  narents  and  area  resi- 
dents concamed  wUl  be  enabled  to  directly 
participate  in  decisions  that  influence  the 
^w»cter  of  programs  affect'ne  t>'ei'-  in»»r- 
eata.  (3)  provide  for  their  regular  parUclpa- 
tlon  In  tbe  IxnplemenUtlon   of  such  pro- 


grama,  and  (3)  provide  technical  and  other 
8upt>ort  neeaed  to  enable  parents  and  area 
realdenta  to  secure  on  their  own  behalf 
available  aaalstanoa  from  public  and  private 
aouroaa. 

(c)(1)  Each  Head  Start  agency  shall  as- 
sure, to  the  extent  feasible,  that  with  respect 
to  health,  nutrition,  and  other  services — 

(A)  which  are  furnished  to  a  child  in  a 
Head  Start  program;   and 

(B)  which  are  furnished  with  financial 
aaalatance  made  under  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  the  Head  Start  agency  win 
oe  reimbursed  for  such  services  by  the  head 
Of  the  agency  providing  such  flnancuu 
assistance. 

(3)   The  bead  of  each  Head  Start  agency 

shall  coordinate  with  other  programs  serving 

ine  children  In   tbe  Head  Start  agency  to 

carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

atraiRaatoir  or  plakb  to  coviaif  obs 

Sac.  9.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant,  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  Head  Start  program 
within  a  State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
such  proposed  contract,  agreement,  grant,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  Oovemor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fully 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds 
to  cover  the  costs  of  the  proposed  contract, 
agreement,  grant,  or  other  assistance  shall 
be  obligated  from  the  appropriation  which 
ia  current  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  submitted 
to  the  Oovemor.  This  section  shall  not.  how- 
ever, apply  to  contracts,  agreements,  grants, 
loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  institution 
of  higher  education  In  existence  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
AOMunaraATiva  wmavTaxtfatm  aitd  axAiniiAaDS 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Bach  Headatart  agency  shall 
obaerve  standards  of  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  administration  which  will  assure. 
so  far  as  reasonably  poaalble,  that  all  pro- 
gram activities  are  conducted  In  a  manner 
uunsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance 
eaectlvely,  efficiently,  and  free  of  any 
laint  of  partisan  political  bias  or  per- 
sonal or  family  favoritism.  Bach  sucn 
agency  shall  establish  or  adopt  rulett 
(to  carry  out  this  section,  which  shall 
Include  rulea  to  assure  full  staff  accountabil- 
ity In  matters  governed  by  law.  regulations, 
or  agency  policy.  Each  agency  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  public  access  to  informa- 
tion. Including  but  not  limited  to  public 
hearings  at  the  request  of  appropriate  com- 
munity groups  and  reasonable  public  access 
to  books  and  records  of  the  agency  or  other 
agendea  engaged  In  program  activities  or  op- 
erations Involving  the  use  of  authority  or 
funds  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Each  such 
agency  shall  adopt  for  Itself  and  other  agen- 
dea ualng  funds  or  exercising  authority  for 
which  it  Is  responsible,  rules  designed  to  es- 
tablish specific  standards  govenUng  salaries, 
salary  Increases,  travel  and  per  diem  allow- 
ances, and  other  employee  benefits:  to  aasiire 
that  only  persons  capable  of  discharging 
their  duties  with  competence  and  integrity 
are  employed  and  that  employees  are  pro- 
moted or  advanced  under  Impartial  proce- 
dures calculated  to  Improve  agency  perform- 
ance and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against 
personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  Interest: 
and  to  define  employee  duties  In  an  appro- 
priate manner  which  will  in  any  case  pre- 
clude employees  from  participating,  in  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  their 
dutlea.  In  any  form  of  picketing,  protest,  or 
other  direct  action  which  Is  In  vlolaton  of 
law. 

(b)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  the  Act  in  any  caae  In  which 


the  Secretary  determlnea  that  tbe  oosts  of 
developing  and  administering  a  program  as- 
sisted under  the  Act  exceed  16  percent  of 
the  total  coats.  Including  non-Federal  contri- 
butions to  such  costs,  of  such  program.  Tha 
Secretary  shall  establiab  by  regulation,  cri- 
teria for  determining  (1)  the  oosts  of  de- 
veloping and  administering  such  jurogram, 
and  (3)  the  total  coats  of  such  program.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  cost  of  administering  such  program 
does  not  exceed  la  percent  of  such  total  costs 
but  Is,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cessive, the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  require 
the  recipient  of  such  financial  assistance  to 
take  such  steps  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
aa  will  eliminate  such  ezceaalve  administra- 
tive cost.  Including  the  sharing  by  one  or 
more  Headstart  agencies  of  a  common  direc- 
tor and  other  administrative  personnel.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  for  specific  periods 
of  time  not  to  exceed  twelve  months  when- 
ever the  Secretary  determines  that  such  a 
waiver  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  which  shall  be  binding  on  all 
agencies  carrying  on  Head  Start  program  ac- 
tivities with  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may,  where  appropriate, 
establish  special  or  simplified  requirements 
for  smaller  agencies  or  agencies  operating  in 
rural  areas.  Policies  and  procedures  shall  be 
established  to  Insure  that  Indirect  costs  at- 
tributable to  tbe  common  or  Joint  use  of 
facilities  and  services  by  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  other  programs  shall  be 
fairly  allocated  among  the  various  programs 
which  utilize  such  facilities  and  services. 

(d)  At  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  ef- 
fective date,  all  rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
instructions,  and  application  forms  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
be  sent  to  each  grantee  with  the  notification 
that  each  such  grantee  has  the  right  to  sub- 
mit comments  pertaining  thereto  to  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  final  adoption  thereof. 

PAanCtTATION    IN    HKAD   STAaT   paocaAMS 

Sac.  11.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  eligibility  for  the  participa- 
tion of  persons  in  Head  Start  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  Except  as  provided  in 
piaragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  such  cri- 
teria may  provide  (A)  that  children  from 
low-income  families  shall  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  programs  assisted  under  this 
Act  If  their  families  Income  are  below  the 
poverty  line,  or  If  their  families  are  eligible 
or  in  the  abaence  of  child  care  would  poten- 
tially be  eligible  for  public  assistance,  and 
(B)  purstiant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  that  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  may  include,  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  participation  of  children  in 
the  area  served  who  would  benefit  from  such 
programs  but  whose  families  do  not  meet  tbe 
low-income  criteria  prescribed  pursuant  to 
clause  (A). 

( 3 )  Whenever  a  Head  Start  program  is  oper- 
ated in  a  community  with  a  population  of 
1.000  or  less  Individuals  and  (A)  there  Is  no 
other  preschool  program  In  the  cooununlty, 
(B)  the  community  Is  located  In  a  medically 
underserved  area  aa  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  330(b)  (3)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  Is  located  in 
a  health  manpower  shortage  area  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
333(a)(1)  of  such  Act,  (C)  the  community 
la  m  a  location  which,  by  reason  of  remote- 
ness, does  not  permit  reasonable  accees  to 
the  tynes  of  services  described  In  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  and  (D)  not  lees 
than  50  percent  of  the  famlllea  to  be  served 
In  the  community  are  eligible  imder  tbe  eli- 
gibility criteria  eetabllabed  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeectlon,  tbe 
Head  Start  program  In  each  such  locality 
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shaU  establlBb  ttie  crttarla  for  ellglbUlty, 
except  that  no  child  residing  In  aucb  com- 
munity whoae  family  la  eligible  imder  such 
ellglbUlty  criteria  ahall,  by  virtue  of  such 
project's  eligibility  criteria,  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  such  program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  prescribe  any 
fee  schedule  or  otherwise  provide  for  tbe 
charging  of  any  fees  for  participation  In 
Headstart  programs,  unless  such  feca  are 
authorized  fty  legislation  hereafter  enacted. 
Nothing  In  this  aubaectlon  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  tbe  famlUaa  of  children 
who  participate  In  Head  Start  programs  and 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  the  full  coat 
of  such  participation  from  doing  ao. 
APnura,  noticb,  ams  HEsaxifo 

Sac.  13.  Tbe  Secretary  aball  preacrlbe  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that — 

(1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  timely  and  expeditious  appMl  to  tbe 
Secretary  will  be  provided  for  an  agency  or 
organization  which  desires  to  serve  as  a  dele- 
gate agency  under  this  Act  and  whose  ^pli- 
cation to  the  Head  Start  agency  has  been 
wholly  or  snbstantlally  rejected  or  has  not 
been  acted  upon  within  a  period  of  time 
deemed  reasonable  by  the  Secretary,  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  n^cb  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe; 

(3)  financial  aaalatance  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  suspended,  except  In  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  recipient  agency  has 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  show  cause  why  such  action  should 
not  be  taken;  and 

(3)  financial  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  terminated,  an  application  for 
refimdlng  shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless 
the  recipient  has  been  afforded  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair 
hearing. 

■BCOBIM  AMD  AUnTTB 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  tbe  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  tbe  pro- 
ceeds of  suob  financial  assistance,  tbe  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  financial  assistance 
is  given  or  used,  the  amount  of  that  portion 
of  the  cost  of  tbe  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  ss  wUl  f aclUtate  an  effecUve  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  financial  assistance  received  under 
this  Act. 

TBCRMTCAL   ASSI8TAHCX  AMB  TVADIIITC 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  grants  or  other  arrangements  (1) 
technical  assistance  to  communities  In  de- 
veloping, conducting,  and  administering 
programs  under  this  Act,  and  (3)  training  for 
specialized  or  other  personnel  needed  In 
coimectlon  with  Head  Start  programs. 

aXSKASCB,  DKIf  OirSTaATXON,  AMB  PXLOT  FmOJCCIB 

S«c.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  asstetance  througb  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  research,  demonstrattan,  or  pilot 
projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
In  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  In  overcoming  qiedal 
problems  or  otherwise  In  furthering  tbe  our- 
poses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  research, 
demonstration,  or  pilot  nrojecta  and  the  use 
of  all   research   authority  oadar  this  Aet 


Such  plan  shall  set  forth  q>eclflc  objectives 

to  be  achieved  and  priorities  among  such 

objectives. 

AMKouMCUfxirr  or  rzseaxch.  demonstsation, 

AND  PILOT  FKOJECT8  CONTXACTS 

Sac.  la.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaa  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

(1)  the  Act,  purpose,  intended  comple- 
tion date.  Identity  of  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractor, and  proposed  cost  of  any  grant  or 
contract  with  a  private  or  non-Federal  public 
agency  or  organization  for  any  research,  dem- 
onstration, or  pilot  project  under  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  tbe  results,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendatlona  made  or  reported  aa  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subeectlon  (a)(1)  of  this  section  shall 
be  made  vrltbln  thirty  days  of  making  such 
grants  or  contracts,  and  the  public  an- 
nouncements required  by  subeectlon  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  within  ninety 
days  of  the  receipt  of  such  reeults. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  proposals, 
and  data  produced  or  developed  with  Federal 
fimds  employed  under  this  Act  shall  become 
tbe  property  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  summaries 
of  the  results  of  activities  carried  out  ptir- 
suant  to  this  Act  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  summaries. 

EVALUATION 

Sac.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
directly  or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for 
tbe  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  Act,  Including  evaluations  that  measure 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  In  order  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  in  achieving  stated  goals,  their 
Impact  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services. 
Including,  where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  appropriate  control  groups  composed  of 
persons  who  have  not  participated  in  such 
programs.  Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by 
persons  not  directly  involved  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  or  project  opera- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  operate  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  Head  Start  performance 
standards.  Any  revisions  In  such  standards 
shall  result  In  standards  which  are  no  less 
comprehensive  than  thoe?  In  effect  on  the 
dnta  of  tbe  enactment  of  tbe  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1978.  The  extent 
to  which  such  standards  have  been  met  shall 
be  considered  In  deciding  whether  to  renew 
or  supplement  financial  assistance  author- 
ized under  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  evaluation  a  working  relationship  with 
faculty  of  a  college  or  university  In  the  State 
In  which  the  evaluation  is  made  which  arlll 
provide  or  assist  in  providing  the  evaluation. 

(3)  In  cam-lng  out  evaluations  unf^er  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  require  Head  Start 
agencies  to  provide  for  Independent  eval- 
uations. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  feasible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons particlpatln<7  in  and  served  by  proorams 
and  projects  assisted  uniler  this  Act  about 
such  programs  and  projects. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  restilts 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effectiveness  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  research 
studies  and  evaltiatlon  summaries. 


(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  aaslstance  imder  this  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

POVZBTT     LINE 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  an- 
nually (or  at  any  shorter  interval  the  Secre- 
tary deems  feasible  and  desirable)  a  poverty 
line  which,  except  as  provided  in  section  11, 
shall  be  used  as  a  criterion  of  ellglbUlty  for 
participation   in   Head  Start  programs. 

(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
multiplying  the  official  poverty  Une  (as  da- 
fined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  by  the  percentage  change  In  tbe 
Consumer  Price  Index  dtirlng  the  anntial  or 
otv<er  in<^erval  Immediately  preceding  tbe 
time  at  which  tbe  revision  Is  made. 

(c)  Revisions  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  thl4  rectlon  fhaU  be  made  and  Issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  necessary  Consumer  Price  Index 
data  becomes  available. 

OOMPAM  ABn.ITT  OP  WAGES 

EEC.  19.  The  Secretary  shaU  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necesjary  to  assure  that  per- 
sons employed  In  carrying  out  programs 
financed  under  this  Act  shall  not  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  which  is  (1)  In  ex- 
cess of  the  average  rate  of  compensation 
paid  in  the  area  where  the  program  Is  carried 
out  to  a  substantial  number  of  the  persons 
providing  substantially  comparable  services, 
or  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  a  substantial  number  of  tbe 
persons  providing  rubetantlaJly  comparable 
services  in  tbe  area  of  the  person's  immedi- 
ately preceding  emplojrment.  whichever  Is 
higher,  or  (2)  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
rate  prescribed  in  eectlon  6(a)  (1)  of  tbe 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

woNDTsmnrmATiow  psovmoMs 

Sec.  30.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  under  this  Act  unless 
the  grant  or  contract  with  respect  thereto 
specifically  provides  that  no  person  with  re- 
spon^ibUitles  in  the  operation  thereof  will 
discriminate  with  reqtect  to  any  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  pcMltlcal 
affiliation,  or  beliefs. 

(b)  No  person  In  the  United  States  sbaU 
en  the  grotmd  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Secretary  shaU  enforce  tbe 
provisions  of  tbe  preceding  sentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  secticm  632  of  tixt  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shaU 
aiH>ly  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  ruch  sentence.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  If  that  person  Is  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In.  denied  the  benefits  of.  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  employ- 
ment in  connection  with,  any  program,  proj- 
ect, or  activity  receiving  assistance  lutder 
this  Act. 

LnCITATION  WITH  BXSPECT  TO  CEKTAIM 
TTNlAWPtn.  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  21.  No  Individual  employed  or  aa- 
slgned  by  any  Head  Start  agency  or  other 
agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shall,  pur- 
suant to  or  during  the  performance  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  conducted  or  asslstwl  under 
this  Act  by  such  Head  Start  agency  or  such 
other  agency,  plan.  Initiate,  participate  In. 
cr  otherwise  aid  or  assist  In  the  conduct  of 
any  unlawful  demonstration,  rioting,  or  dTll 
disturbance. 
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8bc.  23.  (ft)  For  purpoaaa  of  chapfr  15 
of  UU«  ft  of  tlM  UnlUd  8tet«a  Cod*  «b7 
■(•ncy  which  ■■wimw  r— pntwlhlllty  for 
pUnntng.  d«v«lopln(,  uid  ooordliiAtliic 
1  fltart  pfOfTMna  and  r«oalv««  ■■1«f  no 
thla  Act  ahaU  Im  d«enMd  to  Iw  • 
Stata  or  locftl  acMioy;  and  for  purpoaaa  of 
dMiaaa  (1)  and  (1)  at  aacthm  160><»)  of 
aoA  Aet  any  a^aney  raoalTlnc  aaatatanca  un- 
dar  thla  Aet  ahaU  ba  rtaamail  to  b«  a  SUta 
or  local  acanej. 

(b)  Prognuna  aaatstad  undar  thla  Act  ahall 
not  ba  carrlad  on  In  a  mannar  InvolTlng 
tba  oaa  of  profram  funda,  tha  proTlakn  of 
aarrlcaa.  or  tba  amploymant  or  aaatgninant 
of  paraonnal  tn  a  mannr  aupportlng  or  ra- 
aultlnc  In  tha  IdentlflcaUon  of  auch  pro- 
grama  with  (I)  any  partlaan  or  nonpartlaan 
political  aetlTlty  or  any  other  poUUcal  ac- 
tlTlty  atwiaiad  with  a  candidate,  or  con- 
tandlng  fkctlon  or  group,  in  an  alectlon  for 
public  or  party  oOca.   (3)   any  acUrlty  to 
provlda  votara  or  pro^tectlva  votara   with 
tranaportatlon  to  tha  poUa  or  almUar  aaatat- 
anca In  oonnactlon  with  any  such  elacUon. 
or  (3)   any  votar  raglatratlon  activity.  The 
aecratary,  after  oonaultaUon  with  the  Office 
of  PeraotUMl  Management,  shall  Issue  nilea 
and  regulathwa  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  thla  aactloQ.   which  shall   Include 
proTlalona  for  aummary  auqMnslon  of  aa- 
atatanca or  other  action  neceaaary  to  per- 
mit enforcement  on  an  emergency  baala. 
ADVAircs  rmfBota 
BMC.  33.  For  the  purpoae  of  affording  ade- 
quate noUce  of  funding  avaUable  under  thla 
Act,   appropriations   for   carrying   out    thla 
Act  are  authorlaad   to   be   included   in   an 
appropriation  Act  for  the  ttacal  year  preced- 
ing the  nacal  year  for  which  they  are  avaU- 
able for  obligation. 

Bbad  STMrr  Act — A  Sacnoif-aT-SKTioM 
Daacaipnoit 
arsTnoDrT  o»  puiFuaa  /un>  pouct 
Section  3  would  extend  the  funding  au- 
thority for  the  Head  Start  program  and  re- 
qtUre  the  Secretary  to  continue  the  adminis- 
trative arrangement  and  funding  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Indian  and  mi- 
grant chUdran. 

uu  iMiiioira 
Section  3  would  define  "the  Secretary"  to 
mean  the  Pecre«^ary  of  Health  and  Human 
Sarvleea.  Woold  define  "State"  to  mean  State. 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  District  of 
Columbia.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin lalanda.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  lalanda.  except  as  provided  under  the 
allotment  of  funda.  specified  in  SecUon  «(a) 
Under  the  allotment  of  funds.  "State"  would 
be  defined  only  to  include  a  State  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  ColumbU.  Would 
define  "financial  assistance"  as  assistance 
provWad  by  grant,  agreement,  or  contract, 
and  provide  that  paymenu  could  be  made  in 
InaUlTmanU  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
'••mburaement  with  neceaaary  adjustments 
on  aeoount  of  ovarpaymenu  or  underpav- 
menta.  '^' 


ehUdran  In  tha  davalopiaant,  conduct  and 
ovarall  program  direction  at  tha  local  level. 
AUTRoaiBATioMa  OF  AmtopaiATioira 
Sactlon  6  would  authorla*  appropriations 
of  MM  million  for  PT  1»83;  •1.007.000.000  for 
PT  1»83  and  •1,008.367.000  for  PT  1084  to 
carry  out  the  provlalona  of  the  Act. 

Au.oTKSirr  OF  Fuma;   uaoTATioita  om 
rANd 


Section  •  governs  the  distribution  of  Head 
Start  funds  and  Itmltationa  on  an«.wM»i  m- 


'AMCB    FOa    HXSSeTAaT 


FXMANCISl. 


Section  4  would  provide  that  upon  appll- 
catlon  by  an  eligible  agency,  the  Secretary 
may  provld*  financial  assistance  to  such  an 
agency  fOr  tb»  planning,  conduct,  adminis- 
tration and  evaluation  of  a  Bead  Start  pro- 
gMi.  Tbm  haadatart  program  would  have  to 
be  foenaad  orlmarUy  on  children  from  low- 
^eona  famlllaa  who  have  not  reached  the  age 
of  eomptilaory  aehool  attendance  and  provide 
coniprehenalve  health,  nutritional,  educa- 
Uonal^oelal  and  other  aerriee.  to  aid  the 
2J?^  to  attaining  their  full  potenUal.  In 
•dditioo.  the  program  would  provide  for  di- 
rect  participation   by  the   parents  of  such 


1.  Allotment  formula. — ^Would  require  the 
Secretary  to  allot  funds  as  follows: 

At  least  78  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion would  ba  allotted  aoiong  the  Stataa. 
One  third  of  this  allotment  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  children  aged  0-6  in  families  receiving 
payments  under  the  Aid  to  Itaallle*  with 
Dependent    Children    (APDC)    program    In 
each  State  compared  to  the  total  of  such 
children   in  all   the   States.   The  remaining 
two- thirds  of  the  allotment  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number 
of  children  aged  0-S  living  in  famlllee  with 
lacotnes  below  the  poverty  line  In  each  State 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  aU  the  Statea. 
3.  Reserve  funds  and  uae: 
"a.  Would  set  aside  a  reserve  of  either  30 
percent  of  the  appropriation  or,  once  appro- 
prUUons  reach  or  exceed  •800  million,  the 
greater  of  either  30  percent  of  8800  million 
(•180  million)    or  15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated.  This  reserve  would  be  used  by 
the  Secretary,  in  priority  order  (a)   to  pro- 
vide funding  for  IndUn  and  migrant  pro- 
grams so  mat  In  PT  1979  such  funds  wUl  be 
no  less  than  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
for  this  purpoee  in  PT  1978  and,  thereafter 
will  refiect  coat-of-Iivlng  adjustments  baaed 
on  changea  in   the  Consumer  price  index: 
(b)    to  provide  hold-harmleas  payments  so 
that   no  State's  funding  level   wUl  be  less 
than  It  was  in  PT  1978:  (c)  to  provide  train- 
ing   and    technical    assistance   sufficient    to 
meet  the  needs  of  program  expansion  and 
foeter    program    management    imorovement 
activities  and  (d)  if  available  after  meeting 
the    above    requirements,    to   provide   addi- 
tional financial   assistance  to  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary  exc^t  that  such  additional  assist- 
ance could  not  be  provided  to  States  whose 
hold-harmleas  level  is  greater  than  176  per- 
cent of  the  amount  they  would  receive  If 
only    the    APDC    child/ child   poverty   allot- 
ment wan  provided. 

"b.  Would  set  aside  a  re»erve  of  2  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated,  for  allotment 
among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Terrltoriee  of  the  Pacific  Inlands,  the  North- 
em  MarUna  islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
acoorxUng  to  their  reapectlve  needs,  and  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  certain 
SUtes  so  that  their  funding  level  each  fiscal 
year  will  reflect  a  percentage  increase  over 
the  previous  year's  funding  level  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  percentage  Increase  in  the 
total  appropriation  for  Heafl  Start  for  that 
year.  States  eligible  to  receive  thla  amount 
would  be  thoaa  whoae  funding  level  based 
upon  the  allotment  and  where  provided 
hold-harmless  payments.  I*  no  greater  than 
140  percent  of  the  amount  they  would  receive 
If  only  the  APDC  chUd/chUd  poverty  allot- 
ment was  provided." 

If  funds  from  thU  3  percent  reserve  are 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  above  purpoaea,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  transfer  a 
auffident  amount  of  funda  from  the  20  per- 
cent reaerve  to  accomplish  these  purpoees. 

If  funds  remain  in  the  3  percent  reserve 
after  being  used  for  the  above  purpoaea,  such 
funds  would  be  distributed  to  States  that  do 
not  require  hold-harmleas  payments  on  the 
same  basis  as  provided  under  the  APDC 
chUd/chUd  poverty  allotment  formula. 


If  thara  Is  no  Ineraaaa  to  tha  apptxyprlatlon 
over  the  previous  flacal  year,  each  State 
eligible  to  reoelT*  addlUonal  paymanta  from 
the  3  percent  reserve  would  receive  the  aame 
amount  of  ftmds  aa  was  provided  In  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  If  there  U  a  reduction  In 
the  appropriation  below  tha  previous  fiacal 
yaar,  the  Secretary  would  make  neceaaary  ad- 
Juatments  In  the  paymanu  provided  to  auch 
Statea  to  aaaura  equitable  diatrlbutlon. 

3.  Non-Padaral  Oontrlbutlona.— Would  pro- 
vlde  that  Federal  aaalatanc*  for  Head  Start 
progrania  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
approved  costa  of  tha  program  axoapt  that  a 
higher  percentage  may  ba  prorlded  if  the 
Secretary  determtoea.  in  accordance  with  ob- 
JecUve  regulatory  criteria,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purpoaea  of  the  Act.  Non- 
Pederal  contributions  could  be  In  cash  or  in- 
kind.  The  Secretary  would  be  prohibited  from 
requiring  non-Fsderal  contributions  of  more 
than  3C  percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  the 
program.  In  order  to  be  approved  for  aa- 
sistance,  Haadatart  programs  would  have  to 
satisfy  the  Secretary  (subject  to  regulaUons 
preacrtbed  by  the  Secretary)  that  the  service 
provided  through  the  program  does  not  sub- 
stitute for  comparable  aarvicea  prevloualy 
provided  without  Federal  aaaiatance. 

4.  Serricea  to  Handicapped  Children. — 
WoiUd  require  the  Secretary  to  esUbllsh 
poUcles  and  procedures  to  assure  that  no  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  enrollment  opportuni- 
ties In  Head  Start  programs  In  each  State  be 
available  for  handicapped  children  (as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  603  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act) .  and  that 
services  l>e  provided  to  meet  their  special 
needs.  Would  require  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  Congress  at  least  annually  on  the  status 
of  handicapped  chUdren  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grama  and  include  in  that  report  the  number 
of  children  served,  their  handicapping  condi- 
tions and  the  services  provided. 

6.  Rural/Urban  Areas. — Would  require  the 
Secretary  to  adopt  appropriate  administra- 
tive measures  to  assure  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  wUl  be  distributed  equlUbly  between 
residents  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 

DKSICNATION    OF    HKAO    BTAXT    AGKMCIXS 

Section  7. — Would  authorise  the  Secretary 
to  designate  as  a  Head  Start  agency  any  local 
public  or  private  non-profit  agency  which 
has  the  power  and  authority  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to  perform 
within  the  community  the  functions  re- 
qiUred  under  section  8,  and  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable  of  planning, 
conducting,  administering  and  evaliiatlng  a 
Head  Start  program,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. A  community  would  be  defined  to  In- 
clude a  city,  county,  or  multlclty  or  multi- 
county  unit  within  a  SUte.  an  Indian  res- 
ervation or  a  neighborhood  or  oth«-  area 
which  provides  a  suitable  organizational 
base  and  common  interest  in  operating  a 
Head  SUrt  program.  Would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  give  priority  in  the  designation  of 
Head  Start  agencies  to  atrencles  operating 
Head  Start  programs  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, as  long  as  the  agency  meets  program 
and  fiscal  requirements  aet  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  there  is  no  such  agency  because 
of  changea  in  aaslstanoe  for  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  persons,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  give  priority  to 
a  successor  agency  which  Is  operated  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  the  predeces- 
sor agency  receiving  funds  In  the  previous 
fiscal  year.  Would  further  q>ecify  that  In  the 
selection  of  Head  Start  agencies,  the  practice 
of  significantly  involving  parents  and  area 
resldenta  affected  by  the  program  be 
continued. 

POWCaa   AMD   FI7]fCTIONa   OF   HKAD   OTAXT 
ACKNCtXS 

Section  8. — Sets  forth  the  conditions  for 
designation  of  agencies  as  Head  Start  grant- 
ees,   contractors,    or   sponsors.   The   agency 
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would  hav*  to  bava  authority  undar  it*  cbar- 
tar  or  applicable  law  to  raoalva  and  admto- 
Istar  funda  uader  the  Act,  funda  and  oon- 
trlbutlona from  private  or  local  public 
aouroaa  and  funds  under  any  othar  Federal 
or  State  aaaiatance  program  applicable  for 
aupport  of  a  Head  Start  program.  The  agency 
must  alao  have  power  to  transfer  auch  funds 
and  delagat*  powera  to  other  agendas  sub- 
ject to  tha  powera  of  ita  govamtog  board  and 
overaU  program  reaponalbUKlaa.  The  Head 
Start  agency  would  also  have  to  establish 
effective  procedurea  to  provide  for  direct 
participation  by  parenta  and  concerned  area 
realdents  in  decisions  inflnenclng  the  char- 
acter of  tha  programa  aflaetlng  their  Inter- 
eat:  provide  for  regular  participation  of  par- 
enta and  Intereated  area  residents  to  Imple- 
mentation of  programa  and  provide  such 
persons  with  technical  and  other  support 
needed  to  enable  them  to  sectire  avaUable 
aaalatanoe  from  public  and  private  aouroaa 
on  their  own  behalf. 

Each  Head  Start  agency  would  have  to  as- 
sure that  with  respect  to  health,  nutrition 
and  other  services  which  are  furnished  to  a 
child  in  the  Bead  Start  program  and  which 
are  furnished  with  financial  assistance  made 
under  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law, 
the  Head  Start  agency  will  be  relmbuned  for 
such  services  by  the  head  of  the  agency  pro- 
viding such  financial  asalatsnoe.  Hie  head 
of  each  Head  Start  agency  shall  coordinate 
with  other  programa  serving  children  In  the 
Head  Start  agency  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

BtTBinSBIOW    OF   PLAMS   TO   OOVSSMOSS 

Section  9. — ^Would  require  that  as  a  condi- 
tion for  financial  aaaiatance  a  plan  aetttog 
forth  a  propoaed  contract,  agreement,  grant 
or  other  assistance  for  a  Head  Start  program 
t>e  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  that  such  a  plan  not  be  disapproved  by 
the  Governor  within  30  days  of  aubmlaalon. 
If  disapproved,  assistance  could  be  provided 
If  such  plan  la  reconsidered  by  the  Secretary 
and  found  to  be  fully  oonalatent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Would  authoriae  the 
obligation  of  funds  to  cover  the  coata  of 
the  proposed  contract,  agreement  or  grant 
from  the  appropriation  current  at  the  time 
of  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Oovemor. 
Further  speclflee  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  would  not  apply  to  oontracta.  agree- 
ments, grants,  loans  or  other  aaslstance  to 
any  institution  of  higher  education  In  ex- 
istence on  the  date  of  enactment. 
ADKiinBTBAnvK  KcQmancKms  aits  stunum 

Section  10. — Would  set  the  admlnlatratlve 
requirements  and  standards  applicable  to 
each  Head  Start  agency.  Such  agenclea  would 
be  reqiUred  t«  observe  atandartte  of  oisanl- 
jetton,  management  and  admlnlatt*tion 
that  wifl  reaaonably  assure  that  aU  piogtam 
activltlee  are  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purpoaea  of  the  Act.  Fur- 
ther specifies  that  such  agencies  provide 
assistance  effectively,  efficiently  and  free  of 
any  taint  of  partisan  poUtlcal  bias  or  per- 
sonal OT  famUy  favoritism.  Agenclea  would 
slao  be  required  to  eatabUah  or  adopt  rulaa 
that  Include  assurance  of  full  staff  acoount- 
abUlty  in  matters  governed  by  law,  leguU- 
tlons  or  agency  policy. 

Agenclea  would  alao  have  to  provide  for 
reasonable  pubUc  aooeea  to  toformatlan  In- 
cluding public  hearlnss  at  the  lequert  of 
appropriate  community  grmqia  and  nMon- 
^le  pubUc  acceaa  to  hooka  and  iwxxda. 
Would  further  require  that  agendea  reoelv- 

iSfnrt.*i2^  '*°P*  '^•"  Pro^Wtog  apedfic 
■tMdanls  governing  salartesTsalMyTln- 
*'!?■*•  »«»«»  and  per  diem  aUowanees  and 
othw  employee  benefits.  Such  rules  are  to 
be  dedgned  to  aaaure  that  capable  and  oom- 
S^™*^  "•  employed;  that  employeea 
;*^Promoted  or  advanced  under  impw^ 
prowduree  deeigned  to  Improve  agen^Mr- 
formance  and  effectlveneeafto  guSlSiSSt 


panonal  or  flnandal  oonfllcte  of  toteteat; 
and  define  employee  dutlea  to  auch  a  man- 
ner aa  to  predude  employeea.  In  connection 
with  their  dutlea,  from  participating  in  any 
form  of  picketing,  proteat,  or  other  direct 
action  which  Is  to  violation  of  the  law. 

Would  prohibit  financial  assistance  In  any 
case  to  which  the  Secretary  detennlnea  that 
the  oasts  ot  developing  and  administering  a 
program  exceed  IS  percent  of  the  total  coats. 
Incltidlng  non-Federal  contributions.  Would 
require  the  Secretary  to  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, criteria  for  determining  the  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  each  program 
and  the  total  costs  of  such  program.  If  the 
Secretary  detenuinea  Uhat  the  coats  of  ad- 
ministering the  program  do  not  exceed  16 
percent  of  total  costs,  but  are  exoeaalve.  the 
grantee  would  be  required  to  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  eliminate  such  excessive  coata. 
as  directed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  steps 
would  Include  the  sharing  by  one  or  more 
Head  Start  agendea  of  a  common  director  and 
other  administrative  personnel.  Would  also 
permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  limitations 
of  this  provision  for  specific  periods  (not  to 
exceed  twelve  months)  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  It  la  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Act. 

Would  require  the  Secretary  to  prescribe 
rules  governing  administrative  standards  and 
requirements  that  are  binding  on  all  agencies 
carrying  on  Head  Start  programs  with  finan- 
cial aaslstance  under  this  Act.  Would  permit 
the  Secretary  where  appropriate,  to  establish 
special  or  simplified  requirement  for  smaller 
agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural  areas. 
In  addition,  would  require  that  poUcles  or 
procedures  be  established  to  Insure  that  in- 
direct costs  attributable  to  the  conunon  or 
Joint  tiae  of  facilities  and  services  be  fairly 
allocated  among  the  various  programs  utiliz- 
ing such  facilities  and  services.  Would  require 
publication  of  all  rules,  regulations,  gulde- 
Itoea.  Instructions  and  application  forms  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  30  da)rs  prior  to 
their  effective  date  and  would  require  that 
each  grantee  receive  such  publlcaUon  with 
notice  of  right  to  submit  comments. 

PAXTIdPATIOI*    IM    HBAO   BTAKT   PBOCaAMS 

Section  11. — Would  reqiUre  the  Secretary 
to  eatabllah  eligibility  criteria  for  participa- 
tion In  Head  Start  programs.  Criteria  could 
provide  eligibility  tat  children  from  low-In- 
come families  if  their  family  income  is  below 
the  poverty  line,  or  if  their  families  are  eligi- 
ble, or  In  the  abaence  of  child  care  would  be 
potenttally  eligible  for  public  assistance. 
Eligibility  could  also  include,  to  a  reasonable 
extent  (currently  10  percent  by  regulation) 
children  In  the  area  served  who  would  benefit 
from  the  program,  but  whose  families  do  not 
have  Incomes  below  the  poverty  guideline. 
Would  permit  the  Head  Start  program  In  a 
local  area  to  set  eligibility  criteria  if  it  is 
operated  In  a  community  with  a  population 
of  1.000  or  leas  individuals:  there  Is  no  other 
preschool  program:  the  community  is  located 
to  a  medically  underserved  and  health  man- 
power ah«-tage  area  and  is  in  a  remote  loca- 
tloti  without  reasonable  access  to  the  above 
llated  aervlces:  and  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  families  to  be  served  in  the  community 
are  eligible  under  the  ellglbUlty  criteria  ea- 
tabllahed  by  the  Secretary. 

Would  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  pre- 
scribing any  fee  schedule  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  the  charging  of  fees  for  participa- 
tion In  Head  Start  programs.  Would  allow 
families,  able  and  willing  to  pay  the  full  coat 
<^  their  children's  partldpathm  In  Beadstart 
programs.  Co  do  ao. 

APrBALs,  Nonca,  awd  BKAazwc 

Section  13. — Would  require  the  Secretary 
to  preaorlbe  procedures  to  assure  ^>ecial  no- 
tice of  and  oppoAuntty  for  an  expeditious 
appeal  to  ta>e  Secretary  for  an  agency  or  orga- 
nisations desiring  to  aerve  as  Head  Start 
agendea  whoae  application  baa  been  wholly 


or  auhstantlally  rejected,  or  has  not  been 
acted  upon  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  Also  would 
require  that  financial  assistance  provided  un- 
der thU  Act  not  be  saq>e.jded  taoept,  in  emer- 
gency situations,  unless  the  agency  baa  been 
g.vea  reasonable  notice  and  opportunKy  to 
ahow  why  such  actton  should  not  be  taaen. 
Further  specifies  ttiat  financial  aaslstance 
oould  not  oe  terminated,  an  application  for 
rerundlng  could  not  be  denied,  and  a  au4>en- 
slons  of  financial  aaslrtanoe  could  not  tw  con- 
tinued for  longer  than  thirty  daya  unices  the 
recipient  age..xy  has  recdved  reasonable  zm>- 
tlce  and  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing. 

■aCOBOS  AMD  AOUTS 

Sectioo  13. — Would  require  that  grantees 
keep  reoorda  prcocrt-bed  by  the  Secretary  to 
Inciude  records  dlacladng  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  Act;  the  total  ooet  of  the 
project,  the  amount  or  portims  of  project 
costs  supplied  by  other  sources  and  such 
other  records  aa  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit.  Also  would  require  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  or  examination,  the  Secretary 
or  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  have  ac- 
cess to  any  books,  documenta,  papers  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  financial  aaslstance  recdved  under  the  AcA. 

TKCHJnOAL    ASSISTAVCK    AITO   TSAHtlWC 

Section  14. — Would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  provide  directly  or  through  grante  or  otiier 
arrangements,  technical  assistance  to  oom- 
mvtalties  in  developing,  conducting  and  ad- 
ministering Head  Start  programs  and  train- 
ing for  specialized  or  other  personnel  needed 
In  connection  with  such  programs. 

XKBKAaCB,  OEMONSTXATIOM,  AND  PILOT 


Section  15. — Would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  financial  assistance  through 
grants  or  contracts  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion or  pilot  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies.  Such  {.rejects  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  test  or  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  or  approaches  to 
aid  In  overcoming  spf^'*'  problems  or  other- 
wise further  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  establish  an 
overaU  plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  re- 
search, demonstration  or  pilot  propects  and 
the  use  of  all  research  authority  under  the 
Act.  The  plan  would  have  to  set  forth  specific 
objectives  and  priorities. 

AMNOUMCKKZirr  OP  aXSEABCH,  DDf  ONSTBATIOM, 

AMD  piurr  paoJSCT  comt>aci8 
Section  16. — Would  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  public  announcement  concerning 
the  Act,  purpose,  intended  completion  date. 
Identity  of  grantee  or  contractor:  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  the  grant  or  contract;  and  the 
results.  fip<««ne*-  data  or  recommendationa 
made  as  a  result  of  such  actlvlUes.  Public 
announcements  relating  to  the  granting  of 
contracts  would  have  to  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  making  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts. Public  anno»mcements  relating  to  the 
ftnrting«  would  have  to  be  made  within 
ninety  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  results.  The 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  take  action 
to  aasuie  that  all  studlee.  proposala  and  data 
I»oduced  or  developed  with  Federal  funds 
employed  under  the  Act  become  the  property.^_ 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  would  be 
further  required  to  publish  summaries  of  the 
results  of  activities  within  90  days  after  com- 
pletion and  submit  copies  of  such  enmmartea 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congreaa. 

KVALOATIOM 

Section  17. — Would  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  for  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams imder  this  Act.  including  evaluaUons 
measuring  the  impact  of  programs  in  order 
to  determine  their  effecUveneea  in  achieving 
stated  goals,  impact  on  related  programa. 
structure  and   mechanlams  for  service  de- 
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\X<nrf  Iwilwllng  oamp*i1aoBa  with  oontrol 
groups  iiimuK— <1  of  F«noiu  who  have  not 
partte^tMl  tn  mcb  pracrmma.  where  appro- 
ptlat*.  Tb«  eraluatlona  are  to  be  conducted 
by  ptTf*"*  not  directly  inTolved  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  or  project 
eraluatlon. 

Would  req\ar«  the  Secretary  to  operate 
BMdatart  program*  in  accordance  with  Head- 
start  performance  standards.  These  stand- 
ards are  to  be  no  leea  comprehenslre  than 
thoae  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Bconomlc  Opportunity  amendments 
of  1B78  and  adherence  to  such  standards 
would  be  required  In  making  decisions  to 
renew  or  supplement  financial  assistance. 

In  carrying  out  evaluations,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  for  each  evalu- 
ation a  working  relationship  with  faculty  of 
a  college  or  university  In  the  State  in  which 
the  evaluation  Is  made  which  will  provide  or 
assist  In  providing  the  evaluation;  be  au- 
thorised to  require  Head  Start  agencies  to 
provide  for  Independent  evaluatlozu;  be  re- 
quired to  arrange  or  obtain  the  apeclflc  views 
of  persons  participating  in  and  served  by 
programs  In  carrying  out  evaluations  and 
publish  the  results  of  evaluative  research  and 
summaries  of  evaluations  of  program  Impact 
and  effectlvenees  no  later  than  90  days  after 
completion;  be  required  to  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals  and  data,  produced  or  developed 
wtth  funds  under  this  Act  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States. 

POVSSTT   UX% 

Section  18. — Would  require  that  at  least 
annually,  the  Secretary  revise  the  poverty 
line  used  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation In  Head  Start  programs.  Would  re- 
quire that  the  revision  be  sccompllshed  by 
multiplying  the  offldal  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget)  by  the  percentage  change  in  the 
Oonaomer  price  index  during  the  annual,  or 
other  Interval  Immediately  preceding  the 
time  at  which  the  revision  is  made.  Would 
requite  that  the  revision  be  made  and  Issued 
no  later  than  SO  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  necessary  consumer  price  index  data  be- 
I  available. 


coMrssssn.TTT  or  wagxs 
Section  IB.— Would  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  the  necessary  action  to  assure  that 
all  persons  employed  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlstiaiis  of  this  Act  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  which  is  no  greater  than  the  average 
rate  of  compensation  paid  to  a  substantial 
number  of  persons  in  the  area  where  the 
program  is  carried  out  for  substantially 
equivalent  aervlces.  or  no  greater  than  the 
avenge  rate  of  compensation  paid  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  persons  providing 
substantially  comparable  services  In  the  area 
of  the  person's  immediately  preceding  em- 
ployment, whichever  la  higher;  or  no  leas 
than  the  minimum  wage  rate  prescribed  In 
secUoo  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1931. 

»»■  WW  TmntsMoir  nwrmoits 
^  Section  ao.— Would  prohibit  the  Secretary 
from  providing  ""■'"•isl  assistance  to  any 
grantee  onleas  the  recipient  of  such  funds 
^terlflcaUy  provides  that  no  person  with 
program  operation  re^>onstbllltles  will  dl»- 
crtmlnate  with  respect  to  any  such  program. 
protect  or  activity  because  of  race,  creed, 
oolor,  national  origin,  sex.  political  affllistlon 
or  beliefs.  Would  further  require  that  no 
persons  be  excluded  from  participation. 
denied  beneflu  of.  subjected  to  dlscrlmlna^ 
tlon  or  denied  employment  In  connection 
with  any  Head  Start  program  on  the  ground 
of  aez.  Would  specify  that  the  Secretary  en- 
force theee  provisions  in  accordance  wlfh 
section  aoa  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  19M 
Would  provide  that  this  section  not  be 
"1  as  affecting  any  other  legal  remedy 


that  a  peraon  may  have  relating  to  such 
discrimination. 

tnoTsTioir  WITH  BxapccT  or  cxaTAiN 
uxLAwrtn,  Aciiviixss 

Section  31. — Wbuld  prohibit  any  Indi- 
vidual employed  or  assigned  to  any  Head 
Start  agency  from  planning,  initiating,  par- 
ticipating In.  or  otherwise  aiding  or  assisting 
In  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  demonstra- 
tion, rioting  or  civil  disturbance  pursuant 
to  the  performance  of  services  ssslsted  under 
the  Act. 

poLrncAi.  Acnvrnxs 

Section  aa. — Would  prohibit  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  from  u^ng  program 
funds,  servlcee  or  the  employment  or  assign- 
ment of  personnel  In  a  manner  which  sup- 
ports or  Identifies  such  program  with  any 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity  or 
any  other  activity  associated  with  a  candi- 
date, or  contending  faction  or  group,  in  an 
election  for  public  or  party  office.  Would  fur- 
ther prohibit  any  activity  to  provide  voters 
or  prospective  voters  with  transportation  to 
the  polls  or  similar  assistance  in  connection 
with  sny  election  and  voter  registration  ac- 
tivity. Would  require  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
regulations  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  section  which  shall  Include  provisions 
for  summary  suspension  of  assistance  or 
other  action  to  permit  enforcement  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

ADVANCI  rUWUlNO 

Section  33. — Would  authorize  that  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  this  Act  be  In- 
cluded In  an  appropriation  Act  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  avail- 
able for  obligation  to  afford  adequate  notice 
of  funding  available. 


8.  1066 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Comgress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1961". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  tn  terms  of  an  amendment 
to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966. 

AOMimsTaATTvx  AimtSMsirrs 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Section  loa(a)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  aoa(a)(l)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Ttopartment  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlcee"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "aU":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "elderly"  the  follow- 
ing: "whenever  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  to  do  so  will  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act". 

(a)  Section  aoa(a)  (a)  is  smended  by  strik- 
ing out  "serve  as  a  clearinghouse"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "collect  and  disseminate 
Information". 

(c)  Section  aoa (b)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1); 

(a)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  « 
period: 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (3);  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  clause  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  Ck>mmlssloner  may 
review  and  comment  on  departmental  regu- 
lations and  policies  regarding  conununlty 
health  and  social  service  development  for  the 
elderly.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  a03(a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "ahall"  and  Incert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(e)  (1)  Section  a04  U  repealed. 


(a)  Sections  300  through  314,  and  all  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesignating  aa  sections 
a04  through  313,  respectively. 

(3)  Section  306  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection)  la  amended — 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "under  aectlon  306  or"; 
and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "aectlon  308"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "section  307". 

(f)(1)  Section  304(d)  (6)  (aa  redesignated 
by  subsection  (d)  (3) )  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  In  consultation  with  the  National  In- 
formation, and  Resource  Clearing  House  for 
the  Aging,". 

(3)  SecUon  304(g)  (ss  redesignated  by  sub- 
section (d)(3))  Is  repealed. 

(3)  SubaecUon  (h)  of  section  304  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (d)  (3) )  Is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (g). 

(g)  (1)  Section  306(b)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (d)  (3) )  Is  repeialed. 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  306 
(as  redesignated  by  subaectlon  (d)(33))  are 
redesignated  aa  subsections  (b)  and  (c), 
raspectlvely. 

(3)  Section  304(g)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsections  (d)  (3)  and  (e)  (3) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated (300.000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  »2 12.000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $327,802  for  fiscal 
year  1984.". 

CONSOUDATION    Or   AOTHOaiEATION    FOR    SOCIAL 
SmVICS     AND     WUTSl'llON     FaOOSAMB 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"ATrrHOKBATION    OF   APPaOPBUTIONa 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •730,166.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983,  •762.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
•805.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  title. 

"(b)  Orants  made  under  this  title  may 
be  used  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of — 

"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  under 
section  306(a)  (3)  (A).  Including  the  prepara- 
tion of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent  with 
section  306  and  the  evaluation  of  activities 
carried  out  under  such  plans; 

"(3)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  social  services, 
congregate  and  home  delivered  nutrition 
services,  and  the  development  and  operation 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers;  and 

"(3)  the  purchase  of  commodities  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  al- 
lotment of  a  State.". 

AixoTKZirr 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  SecUon  304(a)(1)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "from  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  parts  B  and  C  for  fiscal 
years  1979,  1980,  and  1981,"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) ,  from  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  each  fiscal  year,". 

(3)  SecUon  304(a)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
this  title  for  fiscal  year  1983,  each  State  shall 
first  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  program  assistance  which  the 
State  received  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  secUon  311  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  then  the  remainder  shall  be  allotted 
in  accordamce  with  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Section  304(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "imder  part  B  or  C"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "imder  this  UUe". 

(c)  Section  304(d)  (B)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "90  percent  In  fiscal  years  1979 
and  1980,  and  86  percent  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
of  the  cost  of  social  aervlces  and  nutrition 
services  authorized  under  parts  B  8uid  C" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "86  percent  of 
the  cost  of  social  services  and  nutrition  aerv- 
lces under  this  title". 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3a6(a)(l)(D)  la 
smenrtiwl  by  inserting  "to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble" before  "serve". 

(b)  Section  305(a)  (1)(X)  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "divide  the  Stete  Into  dU- 
tinct  areas"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"divide  the  State  into  distinct  planning  and 
service  areas  (or  In  the  case  of  a  State 
specified  In  subsection  (b)(6),  designate 
the  entire  State  as  a  single  planning  and 
service  area) ,". 

(c)  Section  306(a)(3)(A)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "determine  for  which  plan- 
ning and  service  area  an  area  plan  will  be 
developed,  in  accordance  with  section  306. 
and  for  each  such  area  designate,"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b)(6),  designate  for  each 
such  area". 

(d)(1)  Section  306(b)(1)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  lentenoe. 

(2)  Section  305  (b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng  n«w  par- 
agraph: 

"(6)  A  State  which  on  or  before  October  1. 
1980,  had  designated,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioner,  a  single  planning  and 
service  area  covering  all  of  the  older  In- 
dividuals in  the  State,  In  which  the  State 
agency  was  administering  the  area  plan,  may 
after  that  date  designate  one  or  more  ad- 
dlUonal  planning  and  service  areas  within 
the  State  to  be  administered  by  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organlraUons 
as  area  agencies  on  aging,  after  considering 
the  factors  specified  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
(B).  The  State  agency  shall  continue  to 
perform  the  functions  of  an  area  agency  for 
any  area  of  the  State  not  included  In  a 
planning  and  aervlce  area  for  which  an  area 
agency  has  been  designated.". 

(e)  Section  305(c)  Is  amended — 
(1)    by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3), 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  cUuae 
(4),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  SUte  specified  In 
subsection  (b)(6).  the  State  agency;". 

ASXA    FLAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sen  twice  of  secUon 
306(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  3- 
year  period"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"for  the  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  de- 
termined by  the  State  agency,". 

(b)  Section  306(a)  is  further  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3)  through 
(6)  as  clauses  (2)  through  (6),  respecUvely 

(c)  SecUon  »06(a)  (6)  (H)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (b)  of  thU  secUon)  is 
smended  by  striking  out  ",  parUcularly  with 
««pect  to  the  delivery  of  services  under 
cUuse  (3)". 

(d)  Section  806(a)(6)(D)  (as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "to  the  extent  fea- 
sible" before  '^erve". 

(e)  Section  306  is  amended  by  repealing 
subsection  (b)  and  by  redesignating  sub^ 
•ectlon  (c)  assubsecUon  (b). 

STATE    PLAMB 

,«^;  ''^  ex*)  "The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
307(a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  a 
8-year  period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
.at  the  election  of  the  State  agency  for 
a  two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period  " 

(3)  Section  307(a)  (3)  (A)  Is  ai^ded  by 
^^^1^?.°^*  "(Including  legal  servlcee)". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  307(a)  (18)  (B)  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(B)  each  prolect  wUl  provide  meals  in 
n.^SP*'*?  ■*""*«  <*  P"*^"'  Uome-de- 
nf  «^  ""i*  J"^  "P"**  •  determlnaUon 
^♦!!l°"***  "y  *•>•  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
^^  entered  into  under  this  UUe.  or 


(B)  Section  307(a)  (13)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  clause  des- 
ignation the  following:  "In  the  case  of 
meals  served.  In  a  congregate  setting,". 

(3)  Section  307(a)  (13)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
clause (O). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (H) .  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subclause  (I). 
(e)  Section  307(a)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (13). 

(3)  by  inserting  a  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (14).  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clauses  (15>  and  (16). 

(d)  Se'tion  307(b)  U  amended  b"  strik- 
ing out  clause  (3)  and  by  redesignating 
clause  (3)  as  clause  (3). 

ADMllllSlSATIOK  OF   STATE   FLAMS 

Sr.  8.  (a)  Section  306  (b)  (.•>)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  308(c)  Is  smended  by  striking 
out  "under  part  B  or  part  C.  or  both"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "under  Uiis  tlUe." 
AVAn.ABiLrrT  of  sxTsPLua  oomfoornzs 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Section  311(a)  (4)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (4)  Amon^  the  commodities  deUvered  un- 
der this  subsecUon,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
n--'.-;!  c^l1^"-,:s  ':;  high  protein  foods,  meat, 
•nd  nMat  alternatives.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ru  tvre.  m  consultation  with  the  Commls- 
slcmer.  Is  authorired  to  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  respecting  the  donating  of 
commodities  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  311  (b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1984". 

(3)  Section  311(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(1) ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "out  of  funds  appro- 
priated imder  this  section,  as  determined  un- 
der paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "out  at  payments  made  by  States 
from  their  allotments  under  tlUe  HT'; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  sentences :  "The  Secretary. 
in  consultaUon  with  the  Commissioner,  is 
authorized  to  presmibe  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions respecting  the  purchase  of  commodities 
under  this  subsecUon.";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  paragn4>hs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  such  section. 

(c)  SecUon  311(c)   is  repealed. 

BEE  VICES   FSOCKAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  of  section  321  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Each  State  having  a  State  olan  ap- 
proved tmder  section  307  st^all  carry  out  a 
pnynvm  for  any  of  the  foUowlng  social 
services:". 

(b)  The  matter  preceding  clause  fl)  of 
section  331  la  amended  to  rerd  as  follows: 
"Each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  307  shall  carry  out  a  progrem 
for  the  estjib'lshment  and  operation  of  nutri- 
tion projects — ". 

(c)  SecUon  321(a)  (4)  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  Inserting  "r A)"  »f»er  "designed"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  snd  "(B)";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  or  (C)  to 
prevent  imlawful  entry  into  residences  of 
elderly  Individuals,  through  the  installation 
of  security  devices  and  through  structural 
modifications  or  alterations  of  such  resi- 
dences". 

(d)  SecUon  336  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram for  making  grants  to  SUtes  under  SUte 
plans  approved  under  section  307  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  (^>eratlon  of  nutriUon  proj- 
ects" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Each 
State  having  a  State  plan  approved  under 
secUon  307  BhaU  carry  out  a  program  for  the 
establishment  and  operaUon  of  nutriUon 
projecta". 


TXAIMIMC.  EESEABCa  AMD  OBVELOFICZMT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  404(c)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  411(a)  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  "or"  after  clause  (4) ; 

(3)  by  atrlklng  out  clause  (6) ;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (6)  as  clause 
(6). 

(c)  Section  411(b)  U  amended— 

(1)   by  Inserting  "and"  after  clause  (1); 

(3)  by  strlUng  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  (D)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  period,  and  by  striking  out  clause  (3) . 

(d)  Section  411(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "through  the  National  Information  and 
Resource  Clearinghouse  for  the  Aging". 

(e)  Section  411  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall  Insure  the 
collection  and  dissemination,  through  pub- 
lications and  other  appropriate  means,  of 
information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  In  connecUon  with  actlvlUes  as- 
eisted  under  this  part.". 

DEUONSTEATION    PEOJECTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  421(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
special  conslderaUon  to  projects  designed 
to— 

"(1)  assist  In  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  individuals  by — 

"(A)  providing  financial  assistance  to  such 
individuals,  who  own  their  own  homes,  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  (i)  to  make  the  re- 
pairs or  renovations  to  their  homes,  which 
are  necessary  for  them  to  meet  minimum 
standards,  and  (U)  to  Install  security  devices, 
and  to  make  structural  modifications  or  al- 
terations, designed  to  prevent  unlawful  en- 
try: and 

"(B)  studying  and  demonstrating  methods 
of  adapting  existing  housing,  or  construction 
of  new  housing,  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Individuals  suflering  from  physical  dlsabiU- 
tles; 

"(2)  provide  mental  health  services  to 
older  Individuals  residing  in  the  community 
or  In  nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care 
faculties.  Including  the  training  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  homes  and  faclUUes  In  the 
provision  of  such  services;  and 

"(3)  develop  or  improve  methods  of  co- 
ordinating aU  aivallable  social  services  for 
the  homebound  elderly,  bUnd.  and  disabled 
by  establishing  demonstrsUon  projects  In  10 
States,  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
No  funds  may  be  obligated  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  If  funds  are  approorlated 
to  carry  out  section  274  of  the  Mental  Health 
Systems  Act.". 

(b)  The  last  two  sentences  of  secUon  421 
(c)  (1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Commissioner  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
with  reelect  to  the  results  and  findings  of 
the  demonstraUon  projects  conducted  under 
this  secUon  at  the  completion  of  the  proj- 
ects.". 

DISCBrnOMAXT  PEOJECTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  423  Is  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  425  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  424  is  redesignated  as  section 
423. 

EEPEAL  OF  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  AND  tNTUlSX 
GRANTS  PROGRAM 

SEC.  14.  Part  D  of  title  IV  U  repealed. 

AOTHORIZATIONS   FOR  TRADONC.   RESEARCB,   AM» 
DiaCRZnONART  PROJECTS 

Sec.  15.  Section  451  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONB 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this   UUe   (33.300.000   for   fiscal   year    1982. 
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•M.7Q0.000  for  nacal  tmt  1963.  knd  •36.130.000 
tor  flaal  ywtr  I9e«. 

"(b)  No  fuxuU  approprUtad  under  thta  mc- 
Uoo  nuk7  bt  uaad  (or  »  project  In  may  St*te 
unleea  tbe  Commleaioner  first  notifies  the 
appropriate  State  agency  on  aging  ol  the 
project. 

"(c)    No  funds  appropriated   under   thla 


"(1)  may  be  tranafarred  to  any  ofllce  or 
other  authority  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Serrloes  which  la  not  directly 
reapnnilble  to  tbe  Oommlaalonar.  or 

"(3)  may  be  uaed  for  any  reeearch  pro- 
gram or  actlTlty  which  Is  not  specifically  au- 
thorised by  this  UUe.". 

COMMUmTT  SSSTICS  KMPLOTMZNT  FOS  OUKa 

AMnucam 

BBC.  16.  (a)  Section  503(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  who  have  poor  employment 
proapacta.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  S03(e)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary. 
In  addition  to  any  other  authority  contained 
In  this  title,  shall  enter  Into  agreements  de- 
signed to  assure  second  career  training  and 
the  placement  of  IndlTlduals  eligible  for 
coaununlty  aerrlce  employment  under  this 
title  in  employment  opportunities  with  pri- 
vate business  concerns.". 

(c)(1)  The  last  sentence  of  secUon  606 
(a)(1)(A)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Secretary,  in  awarding  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  assure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
activities  under  such  grants  and  contracts 
designed  to  achieve  the  allotment  among 
States  described  ia  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
asetlon.". 

(3)  SecUon  S06(a)(l)(B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "may"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "which  <s  equal  to  at 


(S)(A)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  S06 
(a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "appropri- 
ated" the  second  time  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "obligated". 

(B)  Section  506(a)(3)  la  amended  by  In- 
serting "the  appropriate  public  agency  of 
each  State"  after  "allotted". 

(C)  SecUon  506(a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "for  projeou  within  each  SUte "  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to  an  appropriate 
public  agency  of  each  SUte". 

(d)  SecUon  508  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"*trrHc«i«aTioif8  or  ArpaovauTioirs 
"Vmc.  SO0.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Utle  $3X7.100  000 
for  fiscal  year  1363.  $393,736,000  for  fiscal  year 
1SS3.  and  •306.706.000  for  fiscal  year  1084  " 


IWDIAir 

BMC  17.  (a)  SecUon  604(b)  U  amended  by 
»n^»tlng  "(1)"  aftar  the  subsecUon  deslg- 
n*U<»  and  by  adding  at  U>e  end  Uiemrf  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Bach  tribal  organisation  submitting 
an  application  under  this  UUe  shaU  vut 
SS  ^^.  "  "*^  **  necessary  to  Inform 
^hf^"*"^  ""  "«*°«  *>'  ♦»»«  Intention 
0*  the  UMUan  Mbal  orgaalsaUon  to  submit 
•web  an  api^catlon." 

(b)  Seettoa  608  U  amended— 

tui^  ^-5)  ^ISd*  *™*  "**  •""•**=***»  deslgna- 

<a)  by  striking  uut  subsecUon  (b) 
foU^T"****"  «•(•)  «•  •mended  to  read  as 

.tli*iil!5f^*?  »uthorl»d  to  be  appropn- 

wlr  iSSL  ^  ""•  ""^  W^OOOO  for  fiscal 
SSf  otw^K*^  ""^  ""•  provisions  of  Uil. 
Utle  other  than  section  606.". 
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J^c^UV^'^  **"<**>  *"  ">•  Oomprah«i. 
fm  ZX^T"^  *^  Am«.dnSrof 


Obs^  Am^caks  Act  AmirBifEim  or  IMl — 

SlCnON-BT-SaCTION    DCSCKIPTION 

SecUon  3(b)  would  amend  SecUon  303 
(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  by  modifying  the  require- 
ment that  the  Admlnlatratlon  on  Aging 
maintain  acUve  review  and  comment  respon- 
sibilities over  Federal  policies  affecting  the 
elderly,  and  instead  would  require  that  the 
Adntlnlstratlon  on  Aging  review  and  com- 
ment whenever  the  Commlastoner  deter- 
mines th*t  to  do  so  will  osrry  out  the  ob- 
jecUves  of  the  Act. 

Section  3(c)  would  amend  Section  303(b) 
by  deleUng  ttie  requirement  that  the  Oom- 
mlaalonar review  and  cxxnment  on  all  de- 
partmental regulaUons  and  policies  regard- 
ing community  health  and  social  service 
development  for  elderly,  and  Instead  would 
permit  the  Oommlssloner  to  conduct  suob 
review  and  comment  acUvltles. 

Section  3(d)  would  amend  Section  303(a) 
by  deleting  the  requirement  that  the  CXxn- 
mlsBloner  advise,  consult  and  cooperate  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  or  de- 
partments whose  services  or  progrstns  affect 
the  elderly,  and  instead  would  permit  the 
Commissioner  to  conduct  such  acUvlUes. 

SecUon  3(e)  would  ellmlnaite  the  Nation- 
al InformftUon  and  Resource  Clearing  House 
for  the  Aging. 

Section  3(f)  repeal  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  conduct  an 
evaluation  and  study  of  programs  under  the 
Act.  (This  study  has  been  completed) 

SecUon  3(g)  would  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  the  Commissioner  submit  to  Ckm- 
gress  a  report  on  the  effecUveness  of  the 
legal  services  under  TlUe  III  ol  the  Act. 
(This  study  has  been  completed).  This  sub- 
secUon would  also  suthorlae  for  *the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  Aging  the  following  amounts : 
for  fiasal  year  1083.  •300.000;  for  flsoal  year 
1083.  8313.000;  and  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
•333.813. 

coNsouasnoN  or  strrHoaizATioif  roa  social 

BBBVICn   AMD   WUlaillOW   PmOGKAICS 

Section  3  would  authorise  for  Title  m 
Ute  following  appropriations:  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  8730.155.000;  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
•763.000.0(X>;  and  for  fiscal  year  1984.  8806.- 
000.000  (These  authorlsaUons  Include  a 
transfer  of  ^95  million  from  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cash  or  ooounodHles 
program.)  This  section  would  also  amend 
Section  303  by  consolidating  the  authorlaa- 
tlons  for  social  services,  congregate  nutri- 
tion services,  and  home-delivered  nutrition 
services,  and  worild  allow  a  State's  TlUe  in 
allotment  to  be  used  for  the  ptirchaas  of 
oommodlUes  from  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture. 

itUotment 
SecUon  4(a)  would  amend  SecUon  304(a) 
by  deleting  the  reference  to  the  separate  al- 
lotments to  States  for  social  and  nutrlUon 
services.  It  also  would  ammd  the  allocation 
formula  contained  in  Section  304(a)  to  re- 
quire that  for  fiscal  year  1083  each  SUte 
will  first  receive  an  allotment  of  funds  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  commodities 
equal  to  the  amount  of  program  assistance 
which  the  SUto  received  from  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1981.  After  this 
amount  has  been  determined,  the  remainder 
of  Title  UI  funds  would  be  allotted  to  SUtes 
In  accordance  with  the  current  allotment 
formula. 

Stat«  agency  retpoiwibUitie* 
Section  5  would  amend  Section  306(a)  (1) 
<D)  which  requires  that  a  SUte  agency  on 
aging  review  and  comment  on  all  SUte  plans, 
budgets,  and  policies  affecting  the  elderly 
and  Instead  would  require  that  the  SUte 
agency  conduct  stieh  acUvlUes  to  the  extent 
feasible.  This  section  would  also  amend  Sec- 
tion 305  by  addln;  a  new  paragraph  (5) 
which  authorlaes  that  a  8UU,  which  on  or 
before  October  1.  1980.  had  funcUoned  as  a 


single  planning  and  service  area,  with  the 
approval  of  Oommlaaloner  on  Aging,  may, 
afUr  that  dau.  daslgnate  one  or  more  addi- 
tional planning  and  service  areas  within  the 
SUU  to  be  administered  by  an  area  agency 
(or  agencies)  on  aging.  The  SUU  agency 
would  be  required  to  continue  to  perform  the 
funcUons  of  an  area  agency  for  any  area  of 
the  SUU  In  which  an  area  agency  on  aging 
has  not  been  designated. 

ilrea  pUnu 

Section  6(a)  would  amend  Section  306(a) 
by  deleting  tbe  requirement  that  an  area 
agency  on  aging  prepare  and  develop  an  area 
plan  for  a  three  year  period  and  instead 
would  require  that  an  area  plan,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  SUU  agency  on  aging,  cover  a 
two-,  three-,  or  four-year  period. 

Section  6(b)  would  amend  Section  306  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  an  area 
plan  on  aging  assure  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  lU  allotted  funds  be  expended  for  access. 
In-home,  and  legal  services. 

SecUon  0(d)  would  amend  the  require- 
ment conUlned  In  the  renumbered  Section 
306(a)  (5)  (D)  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
monitor.  evaluaU  and  comment  upon  all 
policies,  programs,  hearings,  lavlea,  and  com- 
munity acUons  affecUng  the  elderly,  and  In- 
stead would  require  that  tbe  area  agency 
conduct  such  actlvltlee  to  the  extent  feasible. 
State  plans 

Section  7(a)  would  amend  SecUon  307(a) 
by  deleUng  the  requirement  that  the  SUU 
submit  to  the  Conunlssloner  on  Aging  a  plan 
for  a  three  year  period,  and  Instead  would 
require  that  a  SUU  plan,  at  the  elecUon  of 
the  SUU  agency,  cover  a  two-,  three-,  or 
four-year  period. 

It  would  also  amend  SecUon  307(a)  (3)  (A) 
by  eliminating  the  specific  reference  to  the 
need  for  legal  services  among  the  social  serv- 
ice needs  to  be  evaluated  by  the  SUU 
agency. 

SecUon  7(b)  would  amend  SecUon  807(b) 
to  clarify  that  nutrition  pro'ecU  may 
provide  congregate  meals.  bome-deUvered 
meals,  or  both,  and  that  congregate  nutri- 
tion sites  win  be  located  In  close  proximity 
to  the  majority  of  eligible  individuals'  resi- 
dences. 

It  would  also  amend  SecUon  307(a)  (IS) 
by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  a  State 
agency  may  use  more  than  30  percent  of 
funds  allotted  for  nutriUon  services  to  fund 
social  services  which  support  nutriUon  serv- 
ices. (This  requirement  was  applicable  in 
fiscal  years  197B  and  1980). 

SecUon  7(c)  would  delete  SecUons  907(a) 
(15)  and  (16)  which  require,  reapecUvely, 
thst  the  SUte  plan  provide  for  the  delivery 
and  coordination  of  legal  services,  and.  that 
the  SUU  agency  expend  a  minimum  of  1 
percent  of  its  social  service  sllotment.  or 
•30.000.  whichever  Is  greater,  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operaUon  of  a  nursing  home 
ombudsman  program. 

Admlniatration  of  State  plaH$ 
SecUon  8  would  repeal  SecUon  308(b)(6) 
which  allows  a  State  to  tranter  a  porUon 
of  funds  approprUted  for  congregate  nutri- 
tion services  and  home-delivered  nutrition 
services  from  one  of  these  categories  to  tiie 
other.  This  secUon  would  also  amend  Sec- 
tion 308(c)  by  eliminaUng  reference  to  the 
separate  authorisations  for  social  and  nutri- 
tion services.  (Theee  amendmento  conform 
to  the  oonaolidaUon  ot  separate  authorlsa- 
Uons under  Title  m.) 

AvailabtUtp  of  rurphu  commodities 
SecUon  9(a)  would  amend  Section  81 1(a) 
(4)  by  eliminating  the  requirement  tjut  the 
Secretary  of  Agrtcultuie  maintain  an  an- 
nually programmed  level  at  aaslstanoe  for 
cotnmodiUes  donated  to  redpienta  of  grants 
or  contracU  for  nutrttbm  i 
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Section  9(b)  would  smend  Section  311(b) 
by  deleting  the  requirement  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  AgrletUture  purchase  eommodlUes  for 
distribution  to  nutrition  projecU  with  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  911  and  would 
Insert  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
purchase  sucti  oommodltlee  out  of  paymente 
made  by  States  from  tbelr  allotmenU  undK' 
TlUe  m.  This  subsection  would  also  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  to  pre- 
scribe the  Urms  and  conditions  reqieetlng 
tbe  purchase  of  commodities  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  autborlxaUon  of  approprUtlons  for 
the  purchase  of  commodities  under  Section 
811. 
Section  9(c)  would  eliminate  Section  811 

(c)  which  allows  a  State  to  elect  to  receive 
cash  paymenta  In  lieu  of  donated  foods  for  all 
or  any  portion  of  lU  nutrition  program. 

Services  program 
Section  10(a)   would  amend  Section  331. 
which  authorlces  social  services,  to  conform 
to  the  consolldaUon  of  authoriaaUons  tinder 

'nue  m. 

Section  10(b)  would  amend  Section  331, 
which  authorizes  congregate  nutrition  serv- 
ices, to  conform  to  the  conaolldaUon  of  au- 
thorizations under  Title  m. 

SecUon  10(c)  woiild  amend  Section  331 
(a)  (6)  by  Including,  as  an  aUowable  activity 
under  Title  m,  the  InstallaUon  of  security 
devices  in,  and  structural  modification  or 
alteration  of,  residences  of  older  persons  In 
order  to  prevent  unlawful  entry  into  such 
residences. 

Section  10(d)  would  amend  Section  S36, 
which  authorizes  hcnne-dellvered  nutriUon 
services,  to  conform  to  the  consolldaUon  of 
authorizations  imder  TlUe  m. 

Training,  research,  and  development 

SecUon  11(a)  would  repeal  SecUon  404(c) 
which  allows  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
make  grsnu  for  tbe  training  of  lawyers,  and 
paraprofesslonal  persons  who  provide  legal 
counseling  and  services  to  older  persMia,  or 
who  monitor  the  administration  of  programs 
assisting  older  persons;  and  for  the  training 
of  persons  who  Identify  the  legal  problems 
affecUng  older  persons  and  develop  soIuUons 
for  such  problems. 

Section  11(b)  would  add  a  new  subsecUon 

(d)  which  would  require  the  Commissioner 
to  conduct  activities  contained  in  SecUon  411 

(a)  (6)  whirb  he  Is  now  only  aUowed  to  do; 
l.e.  to  collect  and  disseminate  InformaUon 
concerning  research  findings,  demonstration 
results,  and  other  materials  developed  in 
oonnecUon  with  research  and  development 
projecU. 

SecUon  11(c)  would  eliminate  SecUon  411 

(b)  which  requires  tbe  Conunlssloner  to 
conduct  a  study  related  to  the  differences 
between  the  service  needs  and  cosU  for  el- 
derly persons  residing  In  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Z)einoiwfrat4on  projects 
SecUon  13(a)   would  amend  SecUon  431 
(b)    by  eliminating  certain  demonstraticm 
projecU  to  which  the  Commissioner  is  re- 
quired to  give  q>ecial  attention. 

This  subsection  would  retain  special  con- 
sideration for  demonstreUoB  projecU  which 
would  assUt  In  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  Individuals  by  providing  fi- 
nancial aaalstance  to  make  repalre  or  reno- 
vaUons  to  their  homea.  and  studying  and 
demonstrating  methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construcUon  of  new  housing,  to 
DMet  tbe  needs  of  older  IndivlduaU  suffering 
from  physical  dlsablllUes:  and  to  devel<»  ot 
Improve  methods  of  coordination  of  all 
!J!r!^f  •w,1^'*'  services  for  the  homebound 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  by  establlahlnK 
demonstraUon  pro)ecte  In  10  States  In  ac- 
cordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  SecUon  431 

«oZSl?  ■'i'*****°°  '^'«»  •>«>  WW  soecui 
«22«»«»tloti  for  demonstwtlon  projwtoto 
■-tot  m  meeting  specUI  houslnrnSS?  of 
?L'»«f,P«"«'«  by  providing  ftnan^^lSst- 

•tructural  modlficaUons  or  alteraUons    de- 


signed  to  prevent  tmlawful  entry,  and  to 
provide  mental  health  services  to  older  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  community  or  in 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facili- 
ties, including  tbe  training  of  employees  of 
such  homes  and  fadllUes  in  the  provision 
of  such  services. 

Section  13(b)  wotUd  amend  Section  431 
(c)(1)  by  requiring  tbe  (Tommiastoner  to 
«*poft  tbe  resuIU  and  «n/^tngg  of  demon- 
stration projecU  to  tbe  Congress  at  the  com- 
pletion of  tbe  project. 

Dferetionary  projects 

Section  13  would  repeal  SecUon  433  which 
allows  tbe  Commissioner  to  make  granU  or 
enter  Into  contracte  for  demonstration  proj- 
ecU on  l^gal  sw^lces.  This  section  would 
also  repeal  Section  436  which  aUows  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  grante  for  utility  and  home 
heating  cost  demonstration  projecU. 
Repeal  of  mortgage  insurance  and  interest 
grants  program. 

Section  14  would  repeal  Part  D  of  'Htie 
Iv  which  provides  for  mortgage  insurance 
and  Interest  grante  for  multipurpose  senior 
centers. 

Authorizations  for  training,  research,  and 
discretionary  projects 
Section  16  would  authorize  for  TItie  IV 
tbe  following  approprUtlons:  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  823.300.000:  for  fiscal  year  1933.  •24,- 
700,000  and  tor  fiscal  year  1984.  •SS.liw.OOO. 
SecUon  15  also  would  amend  Section  461  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  which  would  pro- 
vide that  no  fimds  appropriated  tmder  this 
secUon  may  be  used  for  a  project  in  any 
SUU  imless  the  Commissioner  first  notifies 
tbe  appropriate  SUte  agency  on  aging  of  tbe 
project. 

Community  service  emptogment  for  older 
Americans 

Section  16(a)  would  amend  SecUon  603(a) 
by  eliminating  "poor  employment  proqpecU" 
as  a  requirement  for  participation  In  tbe 
program. 

Section  16(b)  would  amend  Section  503(e) 
by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
Into  agreemenu  designed  to  assure  second 
career  training  and  the  placement  of  Indivld- 
uaU eligible  for  community  service  employ- 
ment under  'ntle  V  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities with  private  business  concerns. 

Section  16(c)  would  amend  section  S60(a) 
(1)(A)  such  that  granU  and  contre-ts  to 
national  sponsors  would  be  swarded  to  the 
extent  feasible,  according  to  the  formula  In 
Sec.  506(a)(8).  which  provides  for  distribu- 
tion of  funds  among  States  based  on  the 
number  <rf  persons  aged  S6  and  over. 

It  would  amend  section  50e(a)(n(B)  to 
require  the  Secretary  to  reserve  an  amount 
whUd»  is  equal  to  at  least  one  oercent  in- 
stead of  no  more  than  1  nercent)  of  the 
amount  ^propriated  In  excess  of  the  amount 
approprUted  for  fivr«I  vear  19T9  fo'  agi«e- 
m-nts  under  Sec.  503 'e)  for  se-9nd  career 
Gaining  and  placement  of  individuals  in 
private  ^uslness 

It  would  also  amend  Section  560(a)  (3)  by 
modifying  the  compuUtlon  of  the  ercess 
used  in  determining  to  what  extent  State 
governments  and  national  sponsors  will  re- 
celre  funds  under  the  program  to  provide 
that  it  apply  to  the  amount  obligated  In 
fiscal  year  1068  rather  than  the  amount 
appropriated. 

Section  16(d)  would  authorize  for  "ntle  V 

the  following  appropriations:  for  fiscal  year 

19B3;  •377,100.000;  for  fiscal  year  1983.  JSOS.- 

TMfiCO:  and  for  fiscal  year  1984.  •308.706X100. 

Indian  tribes 

Section  17(a)  would  amend  Section  6^4  by 
adding  a  new  paragr^h  which  would  require 
each  tribal  organization  submitting  an  ap- 
plication imder  Title  VI  to  Inform  each  State 
agencv  on  aelne  of  its  intention  to  submit 
such  an  application. 

Section  17(c)  would  authorize  for  Tltie  VI 


the  following  ^proprUtlons:  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  66.000,000;  for  fiscal  year  1983.  86,400.- 
000;  and  for  fiscal  year  1984. 96400,000. 
Repealer  relating  to  part  C,  title  III 

Section  18  would  repeal  Section  601(b)  of 
"TlUe  Vn  (Repealed) ."  which  provides  that 
any  project  receiving  nutrition  funds  under 
Title  vn  of  the  Act  on  tbe  day  before  the 
effective  daU  of  the  1978  amendmenU.  shall 
continue  to  receive  funds  for  nutriUon  serv- 
ices If  such  project  meeU  requlremenu  and 
criterU  under  TlUe  m  (as  amended) . 
&  1087 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TbtA  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  AmendmenU  of  1981". 

spscuL  ssavicE  LEAKMarc  raocaiAMs 

Sac.  3.  Section  114(a)  of  the  Domestic 
Vcriunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
granU  and  contracU  for  projecU  and  pro- 
grams which  encourage  and  enable  studenU 
in  secondary,  secondary  vocational,  and  post- 
secondary  schools  to  participate  In  servlce- 
leamlng  programs  on  an  In-  or  out-of -school 
basis  In  asslgnmente  of  a  character  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  described 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  108.". 
szinoa  coMTAimirs  psooaAM 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  311  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection   (b);   and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c). 
(d),  (e).  and  (f)  as  subsections  (b).  (c). 
(d) .  and  (e) ,  respectively. 

(b)  Title   n   of   such   Act   is  amended — 
(1)  by   redesignating  part  C  as  part  D; 

and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  313  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

"Past  C — Simoa  Compamiohs  Psocsam 
"caAiTTS  AMD  ooMTaA^rTS  ros  THE  raocaAM 
"Sec.  316.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  granU  to  or  contracU  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  projecU  (includ- 
ing direct  paymenU  to  Indlvldtials  serving 
under  this  part  In  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided In  secUon  311(a))  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  serve  as 
'senior  companions'  to  persons  with  excep- 
tional needs.  Senior  companions  may  provide 
services  designed  to  help  older  perions  re- 
quiring long-term  care,  including  services  to 
persons  receiving  home  health  care,  nursing 
care,  home-delivered  meals  or  other  nutri- 
tion services;  services  designed  to  help  per- 
sons deinstitutionalized  from  mental  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  other  institutions; 
and  services  designed  to  assist  persons  hav- 
ing developmenUl  disabilities  and  other  spe- 
cial needs  for  companionship. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  311(d)  and 
211(e)  and  such  other  provisions  of  part  B 
as  tbe  Director  determines  to  be  necessary 
shall  apnly  to  the  provisions  of  this  oart.". 

(c)  The  beading  of  part  B  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pakt  B — Foena  OsAinirAaKitT  FaocaAM" 
(d)(1)  Tbe   item   relating   to  part   B   of 
title  n  In  the  table  of  contenU  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B— Voster  Orandparent  Program". 
(3)  The  Ubie  of  contenU  of  sudi  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  part  B  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 
"Pakt  C — Szinoa  OoMTAwioire  PaocaAM 
"Sec.  316.  OranU  and  contracU  for  the 
prosram.". 

(3)  The  item  reUtinc  to  part  C  of  title  II 
in  the  Uble  of  contenU  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "part  C"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "part  D". 
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AOKOfiatBATnrB  AMnroMum 
.,^.  4.  (»)  SecUon  113(c)  (3)  of  ttoe  Do- 
m«sUe  VolunU«r  Service  Act  of  1973  \» 
uaenaed  by  ctriklnK  out  "Secretary  of 
Hekltta.  Educ*Uon.  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(b)  Section  aai  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Community  Serv- 
ice* AdoUnlatraUon,":  and 

(a)  by  striking  out  "Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(c)  SecUon  417(0)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
,n>^.Mt»H  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources,  as 
the  caae  may  be."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services '. 

AUTBOaiZATION   OF  APmOPaiATIONS 

8>c.  B.  (a)  SecUon  SOI  of  the  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  801.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proprtated  $38,783,000  for  the  nscal  year 
1083,  and  tlS^SLOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  UUe  I  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  SecUon  5oa(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  •38.631.000  for  the  ttscal 
year  1983  and  830.413.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  part  A  of  XXXit  II  of  this  Act  ' 

(c)  Section  503(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prUted  M9.870.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
and  863.850.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  under 
part  B  of  Utle  n  of  this  Act". 

(d)  SecUon  503  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
f^^^«^tl^lg  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 816.610.000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
817.607,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  part  C  of  title  n  of  this 
Act.". 

(e>  Section  504  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and",  and  by  inserting  after 
"1961."  the  foUowlng:  "September  30.  1982. 
and  September  30,  1983.". 

Domsnc  VoLuiTTKBa  Saavica  Act  Aitsiro- 

Mnm — a     SccnoN-aT-SscnoK     Dbscbip- 

noM 

snciai.  mvKi-LKsainwo  paocaAMs 

Section  3  would  amend  section  114(a)  to 
antborlas  the  Director  to  make  grants  and 
contracts  for  projects  and  programs  which 
enoourags  and  enable  secondary,  vocational. 
and  post  secondary  students  to  parUdpate 
In  senrlce-leamlng  programs  on  an  in- 
sehool  or  out-of-school  basis  under  terms 
dsscrtbsd  In  section  I03(s)  and  (c)  of  the 
Act.  Bslsttng  language  In  section  114(a). 
guaranteeing  the  University  Tear  for  Action 
program  a  certain  portion  of  funds  appro- 
priated imder  Utle  I.  part  B  of  the  Act.  wo\Ud 
be  deleted. 

ssxioa  conr/unoH  PBOosAit 

Section  3  would  amend  SecUon  311  of  the 
Act  by  redesignating  the  authorization  for 
the  Senior  Companion  program  contained 
In  Part  B  as  a  separate  Part  C. 

AVTHUaUSTION    OF    ATPBOraXATIOIfS 

BseUon  4(a)  would  authorise  835.763.000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  815.391.000  for  fiscal 
ysar  1968  for  programs  imder  title  I  (VISTA, 
Servtce-Trsamtng.  and  Special  Volunteer 
Projeeto)  of  the  Act. 

Seetlan  4(b)  would  authorizae  838.691  iXM 
for  fiscal  ysar  1983  and  830  413  000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Betlred  Senior  Volunteer 
^'hgraiH 

flection  4(c)   wotild  autborlxe  849.670.000 


for  fiscal  year  1963  and  883.650.000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Foster  Orandparent  Pro* 
gram. 

Section  4(d)  would  authorise  816,610,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  817,607,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram. 

Section  4(e)  would  amend  section  504  of 
the  Act  by  extending  untU  September  30, 
1983.  the  authorisation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Act. 

8.  1068 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "NaUve  American 
Programs  Act". 

BTATXxntT  or  Fusroai 

Sxc.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  goal  of  economic  and  social  self- 
sufflclency  for  American  Indians,  Hawaiian 
Natives,  and  Alaskan  Natives. 

rUfAHCIAI.    ASSISTAMCX    PCS    NATTVS    AMBUCAN 
PaOJBCTS 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies.  Including  but  not 
limited  to.  governing  bodies  of  Indian  tribes 
on  Federal  and  State  reservations.  Alaskan 
Native  villages  and  regional  corporations  es- 
tablished by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  and  such  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  serving  Hawaiian  NaUves 
and  Indian  organizations  In  urban  or  rural 
nonreaervatlon  areas,  for  projects  pertaining 
to  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  In  determining 
the  projects  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
duplication  or  conflict  among  similar  actlvl- 
Ues  or  projects  and  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  findings  resulting  from 
those  projects  may  be  Incorporated  Into  one 
or  more  programs  for  which  those  agencies 
are  responsible. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  extended  to  an 
agency  under  this  Act  shaU  not  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  approved  costs  of  the  assisted 
project,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentage 
If  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  establishing  objective  cri- 
teria, that  such  action  Is  required  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  Non- 
Federal  contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In 
kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  plant,  equipment,  and  services. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  require  non-Federal 
contributions  In  excess  of  30  percent  of  the 
approved  costs  of  programs  or  acUvltles  as- 
sisted under  this  Act. 

(c)  No  project  shall  be  approved  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  the  activities  to  be  carried  out 
under  such  protect  wlU  be  In  addition  to. 
and  not  In  substitution  for  comparable  ac- 
tivities previously  carried  out  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  waive  this  requirement  in  any  case  In 
which  the  Secretary  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  establishing  objective 
criteria,  that  application  of  the  requirement 
would  result  In  unnecessary  hardship  or 
otherwise  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

TSCHNICAL  ASSIST ANCX  AND  TaUNOf  C 

Sk:.  4.  The  Secretary  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  other  arrangements,  (1)  techni- 
cal assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies 
in  developing,  conducting,  and  administer- 
ing projects  under  this  Act.  and  (3)  short- 
term  In-servlce  training  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  which  is  needed  In  connec- 
tion with  prote-:ts  receiving  financial  asslst- 
anoe  under  this  Act. 


aasxASCH,  dsmomstsatiom,  and  pilot  narmcn 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
financial  assistance  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  research,  demonstration,  or  pilot 
projects  conducted  by  public  or  private 
agencies  which  are  designed  to  test  or  assist 
in  the  development  of  new  approaches  or 
methods  that  will  aid  in  overcoming  special 
problems  or  otherwise  furthering  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  research, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects  and  the 
use  of  all  research  authority  under  this  Act. 
The  plan  shall  set  forth  specific  objectives 
to  be  achieved  and  prlorlUes  among  such 
objectives. 

ANNOuNcximrT  or  assxAaca,  DKifONSTaATiON, 
oa  pn,OT  paojccra 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
public  announcement  concerning — 

(1)  the  title,  purpose.  Intended  comple- 
tion date,  identity  of  the  grantee  or  ccm- 
tractor,  and  proposed  cost  of  any  grant  or 
contract  with  a  private  or  non-Federal  public 
agency  for  a  research,  demonstration,  or 
pUot  project;  and 

(3)  except  In  cases  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  It  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
results,  findings,  data,  or  reccnunendatlons 
made  or  reported  as  a  result  of  such  acUvl- 
tles. 

(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  making  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts, and  the  public  announcements  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  results. 

suBMisaioN  or  plans  to  stati  and  local 

OPPICLALS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  project  under  section  3  or 
any  research,  demonstration,  or  pilot  project 
under  section  5.  which  Is  to  be  carried  out 
on  or  In  an  Indian  reservation  or  Alaslcan 
NaUve  village,  unless  a  plan  setting  forth 
the  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  that  reservaUon  or  village 
and  the  plan  has  not  been  disapproved  by 
the  governing  body  within  thirty  days  of  its 
submission.  If  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  such  a  project,  the  Secretary  shaU 
not  alter  the  terms  and  objectives  of  such 
project  by  termlnaUng.  suspending  or  with- 
holding such  assistance  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  governing  body  of  the  reserva- 
tion or  village  on  or  In  which  the  project  Is 
carried  on. 

(b)  No  financial  as«l'tance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  project  under  section  3  or  any 
research,  demonstration,  or  pilot  project 
under  section  5,  which  la  to  be  carried  out 
In  a  State  other  than  on  or  in  an  Indian 
reservaUon  or  Alaskan  Native  village  or 
Hawaiian  Homestead,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  notified  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  of  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide that  assistance. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  project  under  section  3  or  any 
research,  demonstration,  or  pUot  project  un- 
der section  5.  which  Is  to  be  carried  out  In 
a  city,  county,  or  other  major  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  other  than  on  or  in  an 
Indian  reservation  or  Alaskan  Native  vUlage, 
or  Hawaiian  Homestead,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  notified  the  local  governing  officials 
of  the  political  subdivision  of  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  to  provide  that  assistance. 

KXCOBOS    AND   AUDITS 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Each  agency  which .  receives 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  mav  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  dlwrJo.vi  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  that  agency  of 
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such  financtel  Mslatancs,  the  total  oost  of  tite 
project  In  conaeotion  with  which  such  flnan- 
olij  att't^*'"'^  Is  given  or  used,  the  amount 
of  that.  porUoa  oi  the  cost  of  the  project  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  aitd  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  eSecUve  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  OomptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  thair 
duly  authorized  representatives,  ahaU  have 
access  for  the  purpoee  of  atidtt  and  examina- 
tion to  any  'books,  documents,  peiiers,  and 
records  of  any  agency  which  receives  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  that  are  per- 
tinent to  the  financial  aaaManoe  Modved 
under  this  Act. 

APPEALS,      NOnCS,      AND      HXASnTO 

Sxc.  9.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that — 

(1)  financial  asslstanoe  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  eospended.  except  In  emergency 
sltuaUons,  unless  the  aaalsted  agency  has 
been  given  reaconable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  actloo  shotild  not  be 
taken:  and 

(3)  financial  assistance  under  this  Act  shaU 
not  be  terminated,  and  application  for  re- 
funding shall  not  be  denied,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  financial  asslstanoe  shall  not  he  con- 
Unued  for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the 
sssUted  agency  has  been  afforded  reasonable 
noUce  and  opportunity  for  a  fuU  and  fair 
bearing. 

XVALOATXOK 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  ataaU  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  for  the 
evaluation  of  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act.  Including  evaluations  that  describe  and 
measure  the  impact  of  such  projects,  their 
effecUveness  In  achieving  stated  goals,  their 
lmp3u;t  on  related  programs,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  msflhanisms  for  delivery  of  serv- 
Icej.  including,  where  appropriate,  compari- 
sons with  appropriate  control  groups  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  not  participated 
In  such  projects.  Evaluations  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  not  directly  Involved  In 
the  administration  of  the  program  or  project 
evaluated. 

(b)  Prior  to  obligating  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  covered  by  this  Act  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  and  publish  general  standards  for 
evaluation  of  program  and  project  effective- 
ness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 
The  extent  to  which  such  standards  have 
been  met  shall  be  considered  in  deciding 
whether  to  renew  or  supplement  financial 
assistance  authorized  under  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  require  agencies 
which  receive  assistance  under  this  Act  to 
provide  for  Independent  evaluations. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  feasible, 
arrange  to  obtain  the  specific  views  of  per- 
sons participating  In  and  served  by  programs 
and  projects  assisted  imder  this  Act  about 
such  programs  and  projects. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  the  results 
of  evaluative  research  and  summaries  of 
evaluations  of  program  and  project  Impact 
and  effecUveness  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  completion  thereof.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  copies  of  all  such  research 
studies  and  evaluation  sununarles. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  all  studies.  evaluaUons. 
proposals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  assistance  tmder  this  Act  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

DKLKGATION  OP  AITTHOBITT 

Sec.  II.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  any 
of  the  functions,  powers,  and  duUes  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act.  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the 
redelegation  of  such  funcUons.  powers,  and 


duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  shall  exercise  their  powers. 
<luUes,  and  funcUons  m  such  manner  as  wUl 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween departments  and  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  if  such  funds  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated. 

DxrarnroNs 
Sxc.  12.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "financial  assistance"  Includes  assist- 
ance advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or  con- 
tract, but  does  not  Include  the  procurement 
of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  ca-  services; 

(3)  "Indian  reservaUon  or  Alaskan  Native 
village"  Includes  the  reservation  of  any  fed- 
eraUy  or  State  recognized  Indian  tribe,  In- 
cluding any  l>and,  nation,  pueblo,  or  ranch- 
erla,  any  former  reservation  In  Oklahoma,  any 
community  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  In- 
dian tribe.  Including  a  band,  nation,  pueblo, 
or  rancberla,  with  aUotted  lands  or  lands  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States  or  a  State,  and 
any  lands  of  or  tinder  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
Alaskan  NaUve  vUlage  or  group.  Including 
any  lands  selected  by  Alaskan  Natives  or  Alas- 
kan Native  organizations  under  the  Alaska 
NaUve  Claims  Settlement  Act;    and 

(3)  "NaUve  Hawaiian"  means  any  Individ- 
ual any  of  whose  ancestors  were  natives  of 
the  area  which  consists  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  prior  to  1778. 

AUTHOUZATION  OP  APPaOPSIATIONS 

Sxc.  13.  "Hiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 828,000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BKFXAL  OF  NATIVX   AlIEKICAN   PSOGSAMS   ACT   OF 

1974 

Sic.  14.  Title  vm  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2991,  et  seq.)  Is 
repealed. 

Nativx   AMxmiCAN    PaocBAMs    Act — SxcnoN- 
bt-Section  Description 
SecUon  1  would  provide  that  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Native  American  Programs 
Act." 

STATEMCNT   OF   PUXPOSX 

SecUon  3  would  promote  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  self-sufficiency  for  Ameri- 
can Indians,  HawaUan  Natives,  and  Alaskan 
NaUves. 

FIMAMCIAL   AS8ISTANCX    FOB   NATIVX   AMZKCAN 
PaOJKCTS 

Section  3(B)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  pubUc  and  non- 
profit private  agencies,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  corporaUons  and  agencies  repre- 
senting Indian  tribes.  Alaskan  NaUves.  and 
Hawaiian  Natives.  Other  Federal  agencies 
would  be  consulted  to  avoid  dupUcaUon  or 
conflict  among  projects. 

SecUon  3(b)  would  require  that  Federal 
assistance  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  addlUonal  funding  Is  necessary 
to  further  puri>oses  of  the  Act  Section  3(b) 
would  also  allow  non-Federal  contrlbuUons, 
In  cash  or  in  kind,  but  not  In  excess  of  20 
percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  programs. 

Section  3(c)  would  provide  that  no  proj- 
ect be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  project  would  be  In  addlUon 
to,  and  not  in  substitution  for.  comparable 
acUvltles  previously  carried  out  without 
Federal  assistance.  Section  3(c)  would  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  waive  this  requirement 
If  It  would  result  in  unnecessary  hardship 


or  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE   AND   TBAININC 

Section  4  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  pubUc  and 
private  agencies,  and  in-servlce  training,  in 
the  development,  conduct,  and  administra- 
tion of  projects. 

BESKABCB,  DEMONSTBATION,  AND  PILOT  PBOJBCTS 

Section  6(a)  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  research, 
demonstration,  or  pUot  projects,  public  or 
private,  to  test  and  develop  new  approaches 
or  methods  to  overcome  problems  or  to  fur- 
ther programs  of  the  Act. 

SecUon  5(b)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  plan,  setting  forth  objectives 
and  priorities,  to  govern  the  approval  of  such 
projects. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  BESEABCH,  DEMOMSTBATION, 
OB    PILOT    PBOJECTS 

SeoUon  6(a)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  detailed  pubUc  announcement  at 
any  grant  or  contract  for  projects,  except  In 
cases  In  which  It  Is  determined  that  such  an 
announcement  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

SeoUon  6(b)  would  require  pubUc  an- 
nouncements to  be  made  within  thirty  days 
of  awarding  grants  or  contracts,  and  that 
such  public  announcements  would  be  made 
within  thirty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such 
results. 

CONSITLTATION  WITH  NATIVX  AMXXICANS  AND 
SITBMISSION  OF  PLANS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
OFFICIALS 

SecUon  7(a)  would  provide  that  no  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  project  under  section 
3  or  section  5  be  carried  out  unless  a  plan 
had  been  submitted  to  a  reservation  or  vU- 
lage and  had  not  been  dlst^>proved  by  the 
governing  body  within  thirty  days  of  Its  sub- 
mission. If  financial  assistance  is  provided  to 
such  a  project,  the  Secretary  would  not  be 
able  to  alter  the  terms  and  objectives  of  such 
project  without  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  reservaUon  or  village  cm  or 
in  which  the  project  is  carried  on. 

Section  7(b)  wotUd  provide  no  financial 
asistance  for  any  project  unless  the  Secretary 
had  notified  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  SUte. 

SecUon  7(c)  woiUd  provide  no  flnanrlal 
assistance  for  any  project  unless  the  Secre- 
tary had  notified  the  local  governing  offi- 
cials. 

BXCOBOS    AND    AUDITS 

Section  8(a)  would  require  each  agency  re- 
ceiving pna.nriii.1  assistance  to  keep  sudi  de- 
tailed records  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

Section  8(b)  would  permit  access  to  these 
records  by  the  Secretary,  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  duly 
authorized  representaUve. 

APPEALS,    NOTICE,    AND    HXASINO 

Section  9  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  procediu-es  for  the  suspension  or 
termination  of  financial  assistance,  and  for 
the  noUce.  appeal,  and  hearing  of  the  as- 
sisted agency. 

XTALUATION 

SecUon  10(a)  woiUd  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  detailed  evaluaUons  of  projects 
assisted  by  persons  not  directly  involved  m 
the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  project  or  pro- 
grams. 

Section  10(b)  would  require  the  Secretary, 
prior  to  the  obligation  of  funds  for  projects. 
to  develop  and  publish  standards  for  the 
evaluaUon  of  program  and  project  effecUve- 
ness In  the  achieving  of  the  obJecUves  oi 
thU  Act. 

Section  10(c)  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  require  evaluaUons  from  agendes  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  Act. 

Section  10(d)  would  require  the  Secretary. 
In  program   evaluation,    to   obtain   ^Mclflc 
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views  of  panona  parttetpatlng  in  and  mttwI 
by  meb  progrkoM  and  projects. 

Saettoa  10(«)  would  iwqulr*  tba  Sacratary 
to  publish  raatilta  of  rasearcb  atudlea  ana 
araluatlon  aununarlaa  of  program  impact 
and  effacttvanaas  not  later  thsn  ninety  days 
after  oompletton.  and  to  aubmlt  coplaa  to 
the  appropriate  oonunltteee  of  Congrees. 

Section  10(f)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  neeaaaary  aeUon  to  aaaura  that  such 
atudlea.  eraluatlona.  propoeala,  and  data  be- 
eoaae  the  property  of  the  United  Statea. 


ATXOIt  or  AOTHOaiTT 

Section  11(a)  would  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary to  delegato  to  other  beada  of  depert- 
menU  and  agendee  of  the  Federal  govem- 
ment,  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  and 
dutlee  of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  and 
to  authorize  further  redelegatlon  of  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the  beads 
of  such  depertmenta  and  agenclea. 

Section  11(b)  would  require  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federml  government  to 
uae  their  powers,  dutlee,  and  functions  In 
such  manner  aa  would  carry  out  the  ob- 
JecUvee  a<  thla  Act. 

Sectlcm  11(c)  erould  allow  the  transfer  of 
fimds  appropriated  for  thu  Act  to  depart- 
menta  and  agencies,  provided  such  funds 
would  be  used  for  purposes  for  which  they 
were  authorised  and  appropriated. 
DonrmoMs 

Section  la  would  define,  for  purpoeee  of 
this  Act,  the  following  torms : 

1.  "financial  a asl stance"  would  Include 
aaalstance  advanced  by  grant,  agreement,  or 
contract,  but  would  not  Include  the  procure- 
m^t  of  plant  or  equipment,  or  goods  or 


a.  "Indian  reeervatlon  or  Alaskan  Native 
village"  would  Include  the  reeervaUon  of  any 
Federal  or  State  recognised  Indian  tribe, 
band.  nsUon,  pueblo,  or  rancberls  and  any 
lands  of  or  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
Alaaksn  NaUve  Village  or  group.  Including 
landa  aelected  by  Alaskan  Natives  or  Alaskan 
I^Ktlve  organisations  under  the  Alaaks  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act. 

3.  "NaUve  Hawaiian"  would  mean  any  In- 
dividual any  of  whoee  ancestors  were  na- 
***••  o'  ttoe  area  which  consists  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  prior  to  1778. 

AtrrRoaasTioit  aw  appsopsiations 
Section  18  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated taS.000,000  for  fiscal  year   1983  and 
IMS  for  the  purpose  of   cmrrylng  out  the 
provlslotis  of  this  Act. 

»«»«*X.  or  MATIVS  AMSBXCAM  PSOCSAMS  ACT 

or  isvA 
SecUon  14  would  repeal  Title  vm  of  the 
■conomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1004  (4a  D.flC 
3991.etaeq.). 

&  low 

Be  U  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  ot 
B^preaentativet  ot  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
A«t  may  be  cited  as  the  "Kmergency  Hard- 
ship Aslstance  Orant  Act". 

<T8KS  or  casMTS 

^c.a.  Oranu  under  this  Act  shall  be  used, 
to  acoordnnce  with  the  provUlona  of  this 
Act.  by  the  SUtss  to  aailst  low-income  in- 
dtvlduals  and  families  to  overcome  problems 
canaed  by  the  high  cost  of  energy  and  to 
tOMit  the  needa  of  individuals  and  famUles 
caused  by  emergencies,  including— 

(1)  seelstance  to  low-income  individuals 
and  tamlUaa  for  home  energy,  including  low- 
coet  weathertaatlon.  and 

(>)  temporary  aaalstance  for  food,  cloth- 
ing.  abaltar.  and  transportoUon  required  bv 
todtvutaals  and  tamlllas  because  of  an  emer- 
«wcy.  or  the  preparaUon  and  delivery  of 
food,  and  the  fumlahlng  of  clothing,  shelter 

tS2  SHJlilf*^^!!?*^  required  by  IndlvlduaU 
and  families  becaoae  of  aa  emergency 


AUTRoaisAnoirs  or  ArraorvxATioin 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 91,780,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  lOSa 
and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  three  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
AuoTicnrrs 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Prom  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  allot  to  each  State  for  such  year 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  amount  available  to 
such  Stau  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  low- 
income  energy  aselstance  programs  appro- 
prUted  under  PubUc  Law  06-360  and  Public 
Law  06-636.  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
amounts  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  ahaU  allot  to  each  State  for  such  year 
an  additional  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  one-third  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  3  for  such  year  as 
the  number  of  unrelated  Individuals  and 
families  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
Individuals  and  families  In  all  States. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a) 
(1).  the  amount  aivallable  to  a  Stato.  and 
the  total  amount  available  to  all  the  States, 
to  continue  the  low- Income  energy  aaalstance 
program  for  fiscal  year  1081  are  deemed  to 
Include  amounts  that  would  have  been  so 
paid  to  a  Stato  but  for  the  payment  to  cer- 
tain Indian  tribal  organizations  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  306(g)  of  the  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Act  of  1080. 

(3)  For  the  piui>ose  of  subsection  (a)  (3), 
the  number  of  unrelated  Individuals  and 
fanUlles  with  Incomes  below  the  poverty  line 
In  each  State  and  all  States  shall  be  baaed 
on  the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to 
the  Secretary. 

APrucAnoM 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  A  grant  may  be  made  to  a  Stoto 
under  this  Act  upon  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Each  such  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  assiirances  that  the  Stato  has 
established  procedures  under  which — 

(A)  the  leglslatiu^  of  the  Stato  may  dis- 
approve the  receipt  by  the  Stoto  of  any  pay- 
ment under  this  Act.  and 

(B)  the  legislature  ot  the  Stato  will  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  subsection   (c); 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  Stote  will 
transfer  funds  which  will  not  be  needed 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  the  purpoeee  set 
forth  In  section  3  to  the  health  services 
block  grant,  the  preventive  health  services 
block  grant,  the  social  sei  vices  block  grant, 
or  the  maternal  and  child  health  block 
grant,  or  all  of  such  grants,  and  will  report 
to  the  Secretory  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  on  the  transfers  made  during  such  year; 

(3)  provide  aaeurances  that  the  State^ 

(A)  wUI  reserve  not  more  than  1  percent 
of  the  amounU  paid  to  the  Stoto  under  sec- 
tion 0;  and 

(B)  will  use  the  amounts  reeerved  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  conduct  an  evaluaUon 
of  activities  supported  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  has  developed  or  wlU  develop  a  work- 
ing retetlonshlp  with  a  faculty  of  a  eoUege 
or  university  which  will  provide  or  assist  in 
providing  such  evaluation;  and 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  (A>  the  Stato 
win  not  expend  more  than  5  percent  of  Ito 
allotment  under  section  4  for  administrative 
expenses  at  the  Stoto  level,  and  (B)  not  to 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  allotment  of  the 
State  under  section  4  will  be  erpended  on 
administration  of  programs  saslsted  under 
this  Act  at  the  local  level. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  approve  any  ap- 
plication which  meeto  the  requlremento  of 
subeectlon  (a). 

(c)  After  the  explrmUon  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  Stoto  receives  funds  under 


this  Act.  no  funds  shaU  be  allocated  to  such 
Stoto  for  any  fiscal  year  under  thU  Act, 
unless  the  legislature  of  the  Stoto.  after  con- 
ducting public  hearings  by  the  legislature 
on  the  propoeed  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  to  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  such 
fiscal  year,  haa  allocated  the  espendlttue  of 
such  funds  by — 

( 1 )  direct  an>roprtatlon: 

(3)  approval  of  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
such  funds  propoaed  by  the  chief  ezecuUve 
oflloer  of  the  Stoto;  or 

(3)  any  other  method  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  which  assures  that  such  funds  are 
allocated  In  a  manner  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  affected  Intereato  to  be 
heard. 

PATICXNTB  TO  STATU 

Sec.  6.  (a)  From  ita  allotment  under  sec- 
tion B,  the  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  each  Stoto  in  accordance  with  section  303 
of  the  Intorgovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1068  (43  U.S.C.  4313),  for  use  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  Stoto  from  lu  allot- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  expended 
by  the  Stoto  In  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  Stoto 
has  faUed  (or  Is  likely  to  fall)  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  pay  to  an  Indian  tribal  or^anlzeilon 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  estobllsbed  by 
paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary  may  reduce 
that  Stoto's  allotment  under  section  4(a) 
by  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
the  Stoto  has  paid  to  that  tribal  organiza- 
tion for  that  year  and  such  established 
amount.  In  any  such  case,  the  Secretary  may 
pay  all  or  any  portion  of  that  difference  to 
that  tribal  organization  to  be  expended  by 
It  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  apply  to  any  such  tribal 
organization  and  to  any  payments  made  to 
It  hereunder,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Secretary  preacrtbes  different  or  addlUonal 
rules  (consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act)  with  respect  to  application  for  or  ex- 
penditure of  such  payments. 

(3)  An  Indian  tribal  organization  is  ell. 
glble  for  a  payment  under  the  preceding 
paragraph  If  It  received  payments  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  low-Income  energy  as- 
slstonce  program  for  fiscal  year  1981  from 
amounto  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  to  a  Stote. 

(3)  The  amount  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  la  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  allotment  under  section  4(a) 
of  the  Stoto  In  which  an  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganlratlon  Is  located  (as  determined  bv  the 
Secretory)  as  the  amount  that  the  Secre- 
tory paid  that  Indian  tribal  organization  for 
low-Income  energv  aaalatance  for  fiscal  year 
1081  bore  to  the  allotment  of  that  Stoto  for 
that  purpoae  In  that  year. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  return  to  the  al- 
lotment from  which  It  was  derived,  any 
amount  that  remains  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  obligation  after  he  has  made  to 
an  Indian  tribal  organization  such  payments 
authorized  by  this  subeectlon  as  he  deems 
approprtato. 

Bmc.  7.  (a)  Prior  to  expenditure  by  the 
Stoto  of  paymento  made  to  It  under  section 
6  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Stote  shall  report  on  the  In- 
tonded  use  of  the  paymento  the  Stote  Is 
to  receive  under  this  Act,  Including  In- 
formation on  the  types  of  assistance  and 
services  to  be  furnished  and  the  categories 
or  charactorlstlca  of  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies to  be  served.  The  report  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  public  Inspection  within  the 
Stoto  In  such  numner  as  to  facilitate  Its 
review  and  comment,  and  shall  be  revised 
throughout  the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to 
refiect    significant    changee    In    the    Stoto's 
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activities  aasiated  tudar  this  Act.  and.  aa 
revised,  be  mad*  avallabla  to  tba  Bacratary 
and  to  the  p«bUe  wlthto  ttaa  State. 

(b)  In  addltlOQ  to  axpandlturfa  by  tba 
Stoto  for  the  purpoeee  daaertbed  In  aacUon  3. 
the  Stoto  may  use  ao  much  of  tba  amount 
allotted  to  It  as  may  be  neeaaaary  for  the 
ooato  of  administration  of  the  granto  made 
hereunder.  Such  admlnlstratlv  costo  may 
includa  the  cost  of  planning,  operating,  eval- 
uating, and  conducting  fiscal  and  substan- 
tive reviews  of  the  program  aupported  by 
granto  under  this  Act. 

UMTTATION  ON  t»B  OT  tOUUm  lOI 

coMsiauciioif 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  to  subeec- 
tlon (b),  grants  made  under  this  Act  may 
n3t  be  used  by  the  Stoto.  or  by  any  other 
person  with  which  the  Stoto  makaa  ar- 
rangemento  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
this  Act,  for  the  purchaae  or  improvement 
of  land,  or  the  purchaae.  construction,  or 
permanent  Improvement  (other  than  low- 
coet  residential  weathertsatlon  or  other 
minor  energy  or  emergency  related  home 
repairs)  of  any  building  or  other  faculty. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limita- 
tion contained  to  aubeectlon  (a)  upon  the 
Stoto's  request  for  such  a  waiver  if  he  finds 
that  the  request  describee  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  justify  the  ptirdiase  of 
land  or  the  construction  of  facilities  (or  the 
making  of  permanent  Improvemento)  and 
that  permitting  the  waiver  will  oontributo 
to  the  Stoto's  ability  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

SKPOETS;    AUmrS    and   BVALt7ATICKra 

Sac.  0.  (a)  Bach  Stote  shall  submit  reporto 
to  the  Secretory  on  Its  activities  under  this 
Act.  Each  report  shall  be  In  aucb  form,  con- 
tain such  Information,  and  be  submitted  at 
such  time,  but  not  more  frequently  than 
quartorly  nor  less  often  than  annually,  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  neceasary  to  secure  an 
accurate  description  of  the  activities.  The 
Stato  shall  make  copies  of  the  reports  re- 
qiUred  by  this  subsection  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  within  the  Stoto. 

(b)  Bach  Stato  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
audit  ito  expenditures  from  amounto  re- 
ceived under  this  Act.  Wlthto  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  following  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Stoto  shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  audit  to 
the  legislature  of  the  Stoto  and  to  the 
■Secretary.  The  Secretory  may  also  audit 
those  expenditures  with  teq>ect  to  any  Stato 
for  any  fiscal  year.  Bach  audit  ahall  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
audit  standards.  The  Stato  shall  r^ay  to 
the  United  Stotes  amounto  found  not  to 
have  been  expended  to  aococdance  with  tM« 
Act  or  the  Secretary  may  offaet  such  amounto 
against  any  other  amoimt  to  which  the 
Stoto  la  or  may  become  entitled  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
Stotes  ahall.  from  time  to  time,  evaluato  the 
expendltitfee  by  Stotes  of  granto  under  thla 
Act  In  order  to  assure  that  expendltiues  are 
consistent  with  ito  provlslans  and  to  deter- 
mtae  their  efllecUveness  to  aooompUahlng  the 
purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

TBANSmON   PaOVlSXONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  iije  purpoee  of  thla  section  Is 
to  permit,  for  fiscal  year  1083  only.  Statee  to 
chooee  between  operating  programs  undo- 
the  block  grant  estobllsbed  by  this  Act  or 
operating  programs  imder  the  provisions  of 
law  (other  than  provisions  relattog  to  au- 
thorlzauons  of  approprtatlons.  aUotment  or 
we  distribution  of  project  granto  among 
States)  subject  to  repeal  by  thla  Act. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlrton  of  Uw.  from  the  amounts  allotted  to 
a  Stote  under  secUon  4  of  thla  Act  a  Stoto 
may  choose,  for  fiscal  year  1083  only  to 
«WTy  out  programs  under  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act  or  to  carry  such  programs  under  the 


provisions  at  law  (other  than  provisions  re- 
lating to  authorizations  of  appropriatlona, 
allotmento.  or  the  distribution  of  project 
granto  among  Stotes)  to  effect  on  Septom- 
bar  SO,  1081.  but  repealed  by  section  13. 

(3)  Tbm  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
thla  subasctlon  apply  to  the  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  In  such  paragraph  even  if 
there  is  a  q>eclfic  tormlnatlon  provision  or 
other  provision  of  law  ending  any  program 
aubject  to  this  Act. 

(8)  Bach  Stoto  selecting  the  option  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  may  phase  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  dur- 
ing any  month  during  fiscal  year  1983  aftor 
giving  noUce  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Htunan  Eervloea. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  the  purpoee  of  this  section  the 
Administrator  for  any  program  subject  to 
the  option  under  paragraph  (1)  authorized 
by  the  Economic  oi>portunlty  Act  of  1064  in 
effect  on  September  SO.  1081,  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  ct  Health  and  Human 
Servloea  shall  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
Statea  as  the  States  may  require  to  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  ot  this  section. 

woNimirsTinNATioN  psovkons 
Sac  11.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  race.  etAat,  national  origin,  or  aex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  to.  be  denied  the 
benefita  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dlacrUntoa- 
tlon  under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
to  whole  or  to  part  with  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  this  Act.  Any  prtriiibltlon  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  imder 
the  >ge  Discrimination  Act  of  1076  or  with 
respect  to  an  otherwise  qualified  handl- 
ci^ped  Individual  as  provided  to  section  604 
of  the  BehablUtotlon  Act  of  1078  ahaU  also 
apply  to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determtoes 
that  a  Stoto  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subeetlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  an  appli- 
cable regulation,  he  shaU  notify  the  chief 
executive  trificer  of  the  Stoto  and  ahall  re- 
quest him  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a 
reasmiable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days,  the  chief  executive  officer  falls 
or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  (1)  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  recommen- 
datlm  that  an  appn^rlato  dvll  action  be 
instituted.  (3)  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  by  tlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bl^to 
Act  of  1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  of  1076, 
or  section  604  of  the  BehabUltotlon  Act  of 
1973,  as  may  be  applicable,  or  (3)  toke  such 
other  action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b) 
of  this  sectton.  or  wbenever  he  has  reason 
to  bdleve  that  the  Stoto  is  engaged  to  a 
pattern  or  practice  in  vlolatton  of  the  pro- 
Tlsiona  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  ^proprlato 
United  Stotes  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  approprlato,  including  injunctive 
relief. 


aec.  13.  The  provisions  at — 

(1)    the  Home  Energy   Assistance  Act  of 
UM: 

(3)  sections  403(a)  (6)  and  40e(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  and 

(3)    the    Economic    Opportunity    Act    of 
1964,  other  than  title  vn  of  such  Act; 
am  repealed. 


omcxAL  pavaai  t  linx 
18.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  establish  the 
official  poverty  line  and  shall  revise  it  by 
multiplying  the  official  poverty  line  by  the 
percentage  change  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Utdez  during  the  annual  or  other  toterval 
tnunedlatoly  preceding  the  time  at  which 
tbererlatan  is  made. 


(b)  Bevlslons  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  dato  on 
which  the  necessary  Consumer  Price  Index 
dato  beoomea  available. 

mcrxwrnoNB 

Sac.  14.  As  used  to  thU  Act— 

( 1 )  The  torm  "poverty  line"  means  the  of- 
ficial poverty  line  estobllahed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

(3)  The  torm  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea. 

(3)  The  term  "Stoto"  means  each  of  the 
several  Stotes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monweailth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Talanda, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Is- 
lands. 

arriciivt    datb 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the 
repeals  made  by  this  Act.  shaU  become  ef- 
fective October  I,  1901. 

Emescenct  Haidskip  AansTANCs  Gsamt  Act — 
A  tecnoN-BT-SacnoN  DsscaiFTioN 
Section  1  contains  a  stotement  of  purpoee 
for  the  Act  and  provldee  that  the  Act  may 
be  dted  as  the  "Emergency  Hardship  Assist- 
ance Orant  Act."  The  purpoee  of  the  Act 
would  be  to  provide  assistance  for  home  en- 
ergy and  emergency  assistance  oosto.  The 
Act  would  also  decreaae  the  complexity  of 
exlatlng  programa  and  Increaee  Stoto  fles- 
iblUty  In  administration  of  the  program. 

USES    or    GBANT8 

Section  3  would  aUow  the  Stotee  to  pro- 
vide asslstanoe  to  Individuals  and  famlUes 
tot  problems  related  to  the  high  coeto  of 
home  energy  with  priority  for  low-tocome 
Individuals  and  the  elderly.  Stotes  would  be 
permitted  to  provide  aselstance  for  paying 
honw  energy  bUla.  low-cost  home  weather- 
Izatlon  and  temporary  Mnergency  ami  stance 
such  aa  food,  clothing,  ataelter  and  tran^Mr- 
totlon.  Oosto  aaaoctated  with  the  preparatlan 
and/or  deUvery  of  emergency  assistance 
would  aleo  be  permitted. 

AUTBOBIZATIOH    OT    APPBOPSIATIONS 

Section  3  would  authorlae  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,780,600,000  each  for  fiacal  yeara 
1083.  1983.  I9«4  and  1916. 

AIXOnfSVTS 

Section  4(a)  would  provide  for  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  approftrtatad  under  the  Act. 
Two-thirds  of  the  available  funds  woiUd  be 
aUotted  to  Statea  baaed  on  the  proportion  at 
energy  aaalstance  funds  they  were  aUotted 
under  the  provisions  of  PX.  06-360  and  PXk 
96-636.  The  allotmento  under  theae  public 
taws  were  baaed  on  complex  formulae  which 
took  toto  acootint  climate,  low-income  pop- 
ulation, energy  ezpendlturea  and  previoua 
energy  assistance  allotmento.  One-tblrd  of 
the  avaUable  funds  would  be  aUotted  to 
Stotes  based  on  stato  shares  of  f  amlllee  and 
unrrtat^rt  Indlvldals  with  Incomes  below  tlie 
poverty  line. 

Section  4(b)  apeeUles  that  funds  orlgtoaUy 
aUotted  to  the  States  but  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  directly 
to  Indian  Tribal  organizations  ahaU  be  In- 
cluded to  the  determination  of  a  Stato's 
aUotment  of  fiacal  year  1081  low-incoine  en- 
ergy aaalstance  funds  for  purposes  of  section 
4(a).  The  section  would  also  require  that 
the  poverty  population  of  a  Stato  be  based 
on  the  most  satisfactory  Informatlnw 
avaUable. 

APPLICATION 

Section  6(a)  would  provide  that  granto 
may  be  made  to  Statee  upon  appUcatUm  to 
the  Secretary.  Tn  their  applications  States 
would  be  reoulred  to  establish  prooedtires 
under  which  the  Stato  legislature  could  de- 
cline funds  made  avaUable  under  thla  Act 
and  assure  that  the  leglsUture  comply  with 
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tlM  pabUe  iMuHic  piovlalan*  of  tlM  Act.  The 
BtaUs  would  alao  b*  raqulrad  to  provtito  thkt 
fundi  ao(  nawtod  durlag  tb«  flacal  year  for 
tiM  puifiuiM  at  the  Act  be  timiiaf«rr*d  to 
•Itlicr  or  aOl  of  the  foUowlag  progrmma:  the 
aocUl  Mnrlcae  block  grAat.  the  preTentlve 
health  •errlcee  block  grant,  the  health  aerr- 
loae  block  grant,  the  maternal  and  child 
health  block  grant.  The  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end 
at  each  flacal  jear  on  the  traoafen  made 
durlsf  Buch  year.  It  would  alao  have  to  con- 
duct an  eTaluatlon  of  actlTltlee  supported 
under  tha  Act  and  develop  a  working  rela- 
Uonahlp  with  a  faculty  of  a  college  or  unl- 
veralty  to  provlda  suota  an  evaluation.  The 
State  would  be  allowed  to  uaa  up  to  1%  of 
Ita  allotment  for  thla  puipoae. 

Section  S(b)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  approve  any  aopllcatton  which  met  the 
proTlalona  of  section  S(a) . 

Section  S(c)  would  not  allow  funds  for 
flacal  years  after  1M3  to  be  allocated  to  a 
State  untu  the  legtaUture  of  that  State 
makea  provisions  for  allocation  of  the  funds 
in  a  manner  which  would  permit  affected  In- 
terasta  to  be  beard. 

PAnama  to  axATas 

Section  6(a)  would  require  that  payment 
to  States  under  the  Act  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  section  303  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  IMS.  The  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  requires  that 
the  Secretary  make  payments  to  States  In  a 
mannw  which  minimizes  the  delay  between 
the  time  of  transfer  of  funds  from  the  treas- 
ury and  dlabtiraement  of  funds  by  the  States 

SacUon  «(b)  would  require  that  States 
spend  their  allotntent  for  any  flacal  year  in 
that  year. 

Section  6(c)  concerns  the  treatment  of  In- 
dian Tribal  organlzaUona.  Indian  Tribal 
organizations  that  received  direct  payments 
for  low-Income  energy  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  in  flacal  year  IMl.  would  be  eligible 
for  direct  paymenta  under  the  Emergency 
Aaalatance  Grant  Act.  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
wlnaa  that  they  would  not  receive  the  same 
proportion  of  a  State's  allotment  aa  they 
received  In  flacal  year  1961. 

arsTS  APMimaiaATiow 

Section  7(a)  would  require  that  SUtea  re- 
port on  the  Intended  use  of  funds  made 
available  under  thla  act  before  any  ezpendl- 
turea  are  made.  The  report  would  have  to  be 
provided  to  the  Secretary  and  made  public  In 
a  manner  which  would  facilitate  review  and 
comment.  Statea  would  be  reqiUred  to  update 
the  report  to  reflect  any  slgntflcant  changes 
In  the  program. 

Sartlon  7(b)  would  allow  a  State  to  use  as 
much  of  Its  allotment  as  necessary  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  administration  of  the 
grant.  Tbeee  administrative  expenses  could 
Induds  planning,  operation,  evaluation,  and 
flacal  reviews  of  the  program  supported  by 
tba  granta  under  this  Act. 

tJMlTATlOKS    OK    XraS    OP    GSAWTS    POS 
COItSrBT7CTXOir 

Section  8(a)  would  prohibit  the  expendi- 
ture Of  f«inda  provided  under  the  Act  for  the 
puirhaaa  or  improvement  of  land  or  the 
purehaae,  construction  or  permanent  Im- 
provmaent  «rf  any  building  except  for  minor 
*— M»*rt«atlon  or  emergency  related  home 
repalra. 

Ssetka  8(b)  would  give  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
8(a)    under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
■■»o«rs,  AUDrra.  aws  cvALUAnoits 

SaetUm  9(b)  would  require  the  Statea  to 
submit  a  report  of  the  activities  under  this 
Act  to  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  woiUd 
define  the  contents  and  timing  of  the  report. 
exe^>t  that  the  reporta  coiUd  not  be  required 
more  frequently  than  quarterly  nor  more  In- 
frequently than  annually   The  SUtes  would 


be  required  to  make  ooplea  of  the  report 
available  for  public  inspection. 

Section  9(b)  wotild  require  the  States  to 
submit  to  the  State  leglalature  and  the  Sec- 
retary an  audit  of  their  expendlturea  under 
thla  Act  within  120  days  of  the  end  of  each 
flacal  year.  The  Secretary  would  also  be  al- 
lowed to  audit  a  State'a  expenditure  of  funda 
under  thla  Act. 

Section  9(c)  would  require  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statee  to  periodically 
evaluate  expendlturee  made  under  this  Act. 
TBAjramoif  paovmom 

Section  10(a)  statee  that  the  purpoee  of 
the  sections  would  be  to  allow,  for  flacal 
year  1983  only,  States  to  iise  granta  made 
under  this  Act  to  operate  programs  repealed 
by  this  Act  In  section  13  (except  for  any  pro- 
visions in  those  programs  relating  to  author- 
isation of  appropriations,  allotments  or  dis- 
tribution of  funda) . 

Section  10(b)  would  give  Statea  the  au- 
thority. In  flscal  year  1983  only,  to  operate 
programs  repealed  In  section  13  of  this  Act 
with  grants  made  under  this  Act.  The  States 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  these  programs 
even  If  there  Is  a  specific  termination  date 
for  the  program  provided  In  law.  States 
choosing  the  option  provided  In  this  section 
would  be  permitted  to  phase  In  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  during  any  month  of  flscal 
year  1983  upon  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  all  programs  subject  to 
the  option  of  this  section  would  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Section  10(c)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

MONDISCKIMOrATION    PaOVUIOIfS 

Section  11(a)  would  require  that  no  per- 
son be  excluded  from  participation  in  any 
activity  funded  wholly  or  in  part  by  this  act 
on  the  basts  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
sex.  and  Incorporates  antidiscrimination  pro- 
visions of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  and 
the  RehabiUtaUon  Act. 

Section  11(b)  would  provide  a  mechanism 
for  resolution  of  failure  of  any  State  to  com- 
ply with  section  11(a)  of  this  Act.  It  would 
provide  for  referral  of  problem  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  for  the  Secretary  to  exercise 
powers  under  other  appropriate  acts  such 
as  the  Civil  Rigbu  Act.  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act.  or  the  RehablllUtlon  Act. 

SecUon  11(c)  would  permit  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  civil  action  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  approprtate  if  it  U  beUeved  that  a 
State  IS  In  violation  of  section  11(a)  of  this 
Act. 


Section  13  would  repeal  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1980.  section  403(a)  (6)  and 
406(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964  (except  for 
Title  vn).  The  low-income  energy  assistance 
program  for  flscal  year  1981  Is  operated  under 
authority  of  the  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Act.  The  emergency  assistance  for  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children  program  Is  authorized  in 
sections  403  and  406  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  author- 
izes the  Community  Services  Administration. 
Title  VII  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
authorizes  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

OPPICIAL  POVaSTT  IHIK 

Section  13  would  provide  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  es- 
tablish the  official  poverty  line  and  revise  It 
according  to  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

DKPIMITIOMS 

Section  14  would  define  certain  terms  used 
In  the  Act.  The  poverty  line  to  be  used  In 
carrying  out  provisions  of  the  Act  is  that 


established  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Secretary  would 
mean  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  The  term  State  would  Include  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  Guam,  The  United  States 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Truat  Territorlee  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


UmCTlVK  DATS 

SecUon  IS  would  eeUbllsb  the  effecUve 
date  of  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Hardship  Assistance  Grant  Act  as  October  1, 
1981. 

S.  1080 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE  XIX— ADOLESCENT  FAMILY  LIFE 

"PINOIMQS    AND    PUBPOSE8 

"Sk.  1901.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)(A)  adolescent  promiscuity  Is  emo- 
tionally and  morally  damaging,  can  be  phys- 
ically damaging,  is  counterproductive  to  the 
normal  maturation  process,  and  results  In  a 
high  risk  of  pregnancy;  and 

"(B)  early  sexual  activity  and  promiscuity 
can  cause  severe  health  hazards  to  adolescent 
females  and  males: 

"(3)  In  1978.  an  eatlmated  1,100,000  teen- 
agera  became  pregnant  of  which  more 
than  500,000  teenagers  carried  their  babies  to 
term,  over  one-half  of  the  babies  born  to  such 
teenagers  were  bom  out  of  wedlock: 

"(3)  adolescents  aged  17  and  younger  ac- 
counted for  more  than  one-half  of  the  out- 
of-wedlock  births  to  teenagers; 

"(4)  in  a  high  proportion  of  cases,  the 
pregnant  adolescent  Is  herself  the  product  of 
an  unmarried  parenthood  during  adolescence 
and  Is  continuing  the  pattern  in  her  own  life- 
style; 

"(5)  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  83 
percent  of  unmarried  teenagers  who  carry 
their  pregnancies  to  term  live  with  their 
families  before  and  during  their  pregnancy 
and  remain  with  their  families  after  the  birth 
of  the  chUd; 

"(6)  pregnancy  and  childbirth  among  un- 
married adoleacents.  particularly  young  ado- 
lescents, often  results  in  severe  adverse 
health,  social,  and  economic  consequences, 
including:  a  higher  percentage  of  pregnancy 
and  childbirth  complications;  a  higher  Inci- 
dence of  low  blrtta-welght  babies;  a  higher 
frequency  of  developmental  disabilities; 
higher  Infant  mortality  and  morbidity;  a 
decreased  likelihood  of  completing  schooling; 
a  greater  likelihood  that  an  adolescent  mar- 
riage will  end  In  divorce:  and  higher  risks  of 
unemployment  and  welfare  dependency; 

"(7)  (A)  adoption  la  a  poaltlve  option  for 
unmarried  pregnant  adoleecenta  who  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  care  for  their  children 
since  adoption  is  a  means  of  providing  per- 
manent families  for  such  children  from  avail- 
able approved  couples  who  are  unable  or  have 
difllculty  in  conceiving  or  carrying  children 
of  their  own  to  term;  and 

"(B)  at  present,  only  4  percent  of  such 
unmarried  pregnant  adolescents  who  carry 
their  babies  to  term  enter  into  an  adoption 
plan  or  arrange  for  their  babies  to  be  cared 
for  by  relatives  or  friends: 

"(8)  an  unmarried  adolescent  who  be- 
comes pregnant  once  Is  likely  to  experience 
recurrent  pregnancies  and  chlldbearing,  with 
Increased  risks; 

"(9)  (A)  the  problems  of  adolescent  pretn- 
Isculty.  pregnancy,  and  parenthood  are 
multiple  and  complex  and  are  frequently 
aasoclated  with  or  are  a  cause  of  other  prob- 
lematical sltiuktlons  In  the  family;  and 
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"(B)  auch  problema  are  bast  i^tproached 

through  a  variety  of  Integrated  and  essential 
services  provided  to  adolescents  and  their 
families  by  other  family  members,  religious 
organisations,  voluntary  aasoclatlons.  and 
other  groups  in  the  private  sector  as  weU  aa 
services  provided  by  pubUdy  sponsored 
initiatives; 

"(10)  a  wide  array  of  educational,  health, 
and  supportive  services  are  not  available  to 
adolescents  with  such  problems  or  to  their 
families,  or  when  available  frequently  aro 
fragmented  and  thus  are  of  limited  effective- 
ness in  discouraging  adolescent  promiscuity 
and  Its  consequences; 

"(11)  (A)  Federal  poUcy  therefore  should 
encourage  the  development  of  appropriate 
health,  educational,  and  social  servlcea  where 
such  services  are  now  lacking  or  Inadequate, 
and  the  better  coordination  of  existing  serv- 
ices where  they  are  available;  and 

"(B)  services  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government  ahould  promote  the  Involve- 
ment of  parents  with  their  adolescent  chil- 
dren, and  shoiUd  emphasize  the  provision 
of  support  by  other  family  members,  religious 
organizationa,  voluntary  associations,  and 
other  groups  In  the  private  sector  In  order 
to  help  adoleacents  and  their  families  deal 
with  complex  Issues  of  adolescent  prom- 
iscuity and  Ita  consequences;  and 

"(13)  (A)  research  concerning  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  adolescent  pregnancy 
currently  tends  to  be  restricted  to  experience 
which  has  been  drawn  from  a  small  group 
of  communities; 

"(B)  there  Is  limited  knowledge  concern- 
ing which  means  of  intervention  are  effec- 
tive In  mediating  or  eliminating  adolescent 
promiscuity  and  adolescent  pregnancy;  and 

"(C)  it  Is  necessary  to  expand  and 
strengthen  such  knowledge  In  order  to  reflect 
the  array  of  approaches  to  adolescent  prom- 
Isctiity  and  adolescent  pregnancy  which  are 
serving  populations  in  urban  and  rural 
settings. 

"(b)  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  this  title 


"(1)  to  promote  self -discipline  and  chas- 
tity, and  other  positive,  family-centered  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  adolescent 
promiscuity  and  adolescent  pregnancy: 

"(3)  to  promote  adoption  as  an  alternative 
for  adolescent  parents; 

"(3)  to  establish  better  coordination.  In- 
tegration, and  linkages  among  existing  pro- 
grams In  order  to — 

"(A)  enable  pregnant  adolescents  to  ob- 
tain proper  care  and  assist  pregnant  adoles- 
cents and  adolescent  parents  to  become  pro- 
ductive Independent  contributors  to  family 
and  conununtty  life,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  services  to  adolescents  who  are  17  years 
of  age  and  under;  and 

"(B)  assist  families  of  adolescents  to  re- 
solve the  problems  which  are  associated  with 
or  which  cause  the  behavior  relating  to  ad- 
olescent pregniu^; 

"(4)  (A)  to  expand  the  aTallablllty  of  serv- 
ices that  are  essential  to  the  objective  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  to  promote  limovatlve,  comprehen- 
sive, and  Integrated  approaches  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  such  services: 

"(6)  to  encourage  and  support  research 
and  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  adolescent  promiscuity,  con- 
traceptive uaa,  pregnancy,  and  child  rear- 
ing; 

"(6)  to  aupport  evaluative  reaearcb  to 
Identify  effective  educational  and  auch 
services  which  alleviate,  eliminate,  or  r»- 
aolve  negative  consequences  of  adolescent 
promiscuity  and  adolescent  chlldbearing 
for  the  parents,  the  child,  and  their  fam- 
ilies: and 

"(7)  to  encotirage  and  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  resiUU.  findings,  and  Informa- 
tion from  programs  and  research  projects  re- 
«d'^n'^°c^''*  Proml^nxlty.  pregnancy. 


"OEPHRTIOIIB 

"Sac.  1903.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term — 

"(1)  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services; 

"(3)  'eligible  person'  means — 

"(A)  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  all 
necessary  services,  a  pregnant  adolescent,  an 
adolescent  parent,  or  the  family  of  a  preg- 
nant adolescent  or  an  adolescent  parent;  or 

"(B)  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  the 
servlcea  described  in  subparagraphs  (A), 
(D),  (F),  (O),  (I).  (M).  (N),  and  (P)  of 
paragraph  (4),  and  referral  to  auch  other 
aervicea  which  may  be  appropriate,  a  non- 
pregnant adolocent; 

"  (3)  'eligible  grant  recipient'  means  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  organization  or 
agency  which  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  the  capability  of  pro- 
viding necessary  services  In  a  single  setting 
or  the  capability  of  creating  a  network 
through  which  necessary  services  would  be 
provided; 

"(4)  'necessary  services'  means  those  serv- 
ices which  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  essential  to  the  achievement 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  including — 

"(A)  pregnancy  testing,  maternity  coun- 
seling, and  referral  to  the  types  of  services 
specified  in  subparagraphs  (B)  through  (P) 
of  this  paragraph; 

"(B)  adoption  counseling  and  referral 
services  which  present  adoption  as  an  option 
for  pregnant  adolescents,  including  referral 
to  licensed  adoption  agencies  In  the  com- 
munity if  the  eligible  grant  recipient  Is  not 
a  licensed  adoption  agency; 

"(C)  primary  and  preventive  health  serv- 
ices Including  pre-natal  and  poet-natal  care; 

"(D)  nutrition  Information  and  counsel- 
ing; 

"(E)  referral  for  screening  and  treatment 
of  venereal  disease; 

"(F)  referral  to  appropriate  pediatric 
care; 

"(O)  educational  services  relating  to 
family  life  and  problems  associated  with 
adolescent  promiscuity,  including  Informa- 
tion about  adoption: 

"(H)  referral  to  appropriate  educational 
and  vocation  services; 

"(I)  family  planning  servlcea; 

"(3)  referral  to  licensed  residential  care 
or  maternity  home  services; 

"(K)  referral  to  other  appropriate  health 
services; 

"(L)  child  care  sufficient  to  enable  the 
adolescent  parent  to  continue  education  or 
to  enter  into  employment: 

"(M)  consumer  education  and  homemak- 
Ing: 

"(N)  counseling  for  the  immediate  and 
extended  family  members  of  the  eligible 
person; 

"(O)  transportation;  and 

"(P)  such  other  services  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  'adolescent'  means  an  individual 
under  the  age  of  19;  and 

"(6)  'unemancinated  minor'  means  a 
minor  who  is  subject  to  control,  authority, 
and  supervision  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
guardians,  as  determined  under  State  law; 
and 

"(7)  'promiscuity*  means  having  sexiial 
intercourse  out  of  wedlock. 

"AUTHOaiTT   TO    MAKK   GSAIfTS    POS    NBCESSAaT 


E.  1903.  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title  to  eligi- 
ble grant  recipients  which  have  submitted 
an  application  which  the  Secretary  finds 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1906  for 
projects  which  the  Secretary  determines  will 
help  communities  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices in  easily  accessible  locations,  assure  a 
continuity  of  necessary  services  and  appro- 


priate aanittani^  and  coordinate,  integrate, 
and  establish  linkages  among  such  necessary 
services.  Projects  shall,  as  appropriate,  pro- 
vide, supplement,  or  improve  the  quality  of 
necessary  services,  and  in  providing  neces- 
sary services,  give  primary  emphasis  to  un- 
married adolescents  who  are  17  years  of  age 
or  under  and  are  pregnant  or  who  are  par- 
ents. Projects  shall  use  such  methods  as  will 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  families  to  deal 
with  the  pregnancy  or  |>arenthood  of  ado- 
leacents and  to  make  use  of  support  systems 
such  as  other  family  members,  friends,  reli- 
gious organizations,  and  voluntary  aaaoda- 
tlons. 


"OBXS  OP  ouNTs  poa  iracnsAKT  8 

"Sec.  1904.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  funds  provided  for  neceaaary 
services  imder  this  title  may  be  used  by 
grantees  only  to — 

"(1)  provide  such  services  to  eligible  per- 
sons; 

"(3)  coordinate.  Integrate,  and  provide 
linkages  among  providers  of  necessary  serv- 
ices for  eligible  persons  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpoees  of  this  title; 

"(3)  plan  for  the  administration  and  co- 
ordination of  pregnancy  and  pregnancy-re- 
lated services  for  adolescents  which  will  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  this  title:  and 

"(4)  fulfill  assurances  required  for  grant 
approval  by  section  1906. 

"(b)(1)  No  funds  provided  for  necessary 
services  under  this  title  may  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  family  planning  services  (other 
than  counseling  and  referral  services)  to 
adolescents  unless  suitable  and  appropriate 
family  planning  services  are  not  otherwise 
available  In  the  community. 

"(3)  Any  grantee  who  receives  funds  to 
support  necessary  services  under  this  title 
and  who,  after  determining  under  paragraph 
(1)  that  suitable  and  appropriate  family 
planning  services  are  not  otherwise  available 
in  the  community,  provides  family  plan- 
ning services  (other  than  counseling  and  re- 
ferral services)  to  adolescents  may  not  use 
funds  provided  under  this  title  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  if  such  grantee  re- 
ceivea  funds  from  any  other  source  to  aup- 
port such  family  planning  aervicea. 

"(c)  Grantees  who  receive  funds  to  sup- 
port necessary  services  imder  this  title  aball 
charge  fees  for  necessary  services  pursuant 
to  a  fee  schedule  spproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  part  of  the  appUcaUon  deacrlbed 
In  section  1906  which  baaes  fees  charged 
by  the  grantee  on  the  inoocne  of  the  eligible 
person  or  the  parents  or  legal  guardians  of 
the  eligible  person  and  takes  into  account 
the  difficulty  adolescents  face  In  obtaining 
resources  to  pay  for  neceaaary  services.  A 
grantee  who  receives  funds  to  sui^xirt  neces- 
sary services  under  this  title  may  not.  In 
any  case,  discriminate  with  regard  to  the 
provlsloD  of  neceesary  services  to  any  indi- 
vidual because  of  tiMt  individual's  inability 
to  provide  payment  for  such  necessary  serv- 
ices, except  that  in  determining  the  abUlty 
of  an  unemanclpated  minor  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  necessary  services,  the  income  of 
the  family  of  an  unenMndpated  minor  shall 
bs  considM«d  In  determining  the  abUlty  of 
sud>  minor  to  make  such  payments. 
"PUoazTm,    AMOtnrtB,    amd    dobation    op 

GBAITTS   FOB    MBCESSABT   SUVICES 

"SEC.  1906.  (a)  In  approving  appUoatton 
to  grants  to  support  necessary  services  un- 
der this  tlUe,  the  Secrotary  shaU  give  prior- 
ity to  applicants  who — 

"(1)  serve  an  area  where  there  Is  a  high 
Incidence  of  adolescent  pregnancy; 

"(3)  serve  an  area  where  the  incidence  <A 
low-income  families  is  high  and  where  the 
availability  of  necessary  services  is  low: 

"(3)  show  evidence  ol  having  the  ability 
to  bring  together  a  wide  range  of  necessary 
services  in  comprehensive  single-site  proj- 
ects, or  to  establish  a  weU-integrated  net- 
work of  necessary  services  (appropriate  for 
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ttM  tM««t  popal«UoQ  and  gMgrapbte  wm 
to  b*  Mr*«d  inetiidlnc  Um  tpad*!  Mad! 
o(  nml  UM«)  for  MiolMcanta: 

"(4)  will  uUllM  to  tiM  uMudaMim  utoB* 
fMBlbl*  nliUDc  aTAllkbl*  pracHum  Mad 
f  MUttiM  mob  M  iMlchboriMMd  and  prtmuy 
bMklth  can  oantan.  mfttamlty  hooMa  which 
provMa  or  can  ba  aqulppad  to  prortda  naoaa- 
■ary  aarrtoaa  to  pracnaat  adolaaeaota,  ac«n* 
olaa  aarrlac  famlllaa,  fouth.  and  «blldraD 
with  aafhltahart  programa  tH  aarrloa  to  prag- 
nant  adolaacanta  and  rulnaraMa  famtllaa. 
lloanaad  adopUon  asandaa.  otKldran  and 
yoatb  oantaia.  mutamal  and  Infant  baalth 
oantara.  raftanal  rural  haaltb  facUlttaa. 
aebool  and  othar  adaeatlonal  pimiama. 
mantal  baalth  |h>hfm««,  nutrition  progianw, 
racraatlon  programa.  and  othar  oncolng 
pragnaney  pravontkm  and  piagnancy-ralac- 
ad  aarrloaa; 

"(5)  OMka  naa.  to  tba  mawliwiiin  aztan* 
faaalbla.  of  otbar  Fedaral.  8t*ta.  and  ktoai 
fundh  progiaaia.  oontrlbuttona,  and  othar 
tlilrd-party  raUnbaraamanta: 

"<•)  ean  d«Bonatrata  a  eonununlty  com- 
mltnkant  to  tba  program  br  making  avall- 
abla  to  tha  prolact  non-Padaral  funds.  p«r- 
■onnal,  and  faeUltlaa; 

"(7)  hava  Involvad  tha  oooununlty  to  ba 
Mtrad.  Including  public  and  prlvata  agan- 
elaa.  adolaacanta.  and  famlllaa.  In  tha  plan- 
ning and  UnplamantaUon  of  tha  projact:  and 

"(•)  will  damonatraU  InnovaUra  and  ef- 
faettra  approaehaa  In  addraaatng  tha  prob- 
lama  of  adolaaeant  prcmlaciuty.  pragnancy. 
or  paranthood.  Including  approaehaa  to  pro- 
Tlda  pragnant  adolaacanta  with  adaquata  In- 
focmatVw  about  adoption. 

"(b)  (1)  Tha  amount  of  a  grant  to  rapport 
WTtoaa  undar  thla  tlUe  shall  be 
by  tha  Sacratary,  baaad  on  fac- 
aa  tha  inddanca  of  adolescent 
pragaaaey  pravantlon  and  pragnancy-raiated 
aarrleaa  In  such  araa. 

**(>)  In  — '*^*~g  granta  to  support  naoes- 
ondar  thla  tlUa.  tha  Sacratary 
tha  apadal  naads  of  rural 
to  tha  maximum  aztant  prac- 
tleahla.  ahaJl  dlstrlbuta  funda  in  conaldar- 
atlOB  of  tha  ralatlva  number  of  adoleaoenta 
In  such  aiaaa  In  naad  of  such  aarrleea. 

"(cXl)  A  grantaa  may  not  raoalve  funds 
to  auinMat  nacaaaary  aarrleaa  nadar  this  UUe 
for  a  partod  la  aaeaaa  o(  8  yaara. 

"(SXA)  Sohjact  to  paragraph  (S).  a  grant 
mada  to  auppost  naeaaaary  aarrleaa  undar 
thla  tttio  may  not  axeaad— 

"(1)  I*  pareant  of  tha  coata  of  a  project 
thla  tltla  for  tha  ttrat  and 
of  tha  prejaet; 

*(ll)  M  pareant  of  such  eoata  for  tha  third 
roCthaproJoet: 

"(HI)  10  percent  of  such  coata  for  tha 
fwvtk  yaar  of  tha  project:  and 

"(It)  «•  paroaot  U  aaeh  eoaU  for  tha  fifth 
yaar  a<  tha  pcejaet. 

"(B)  Hoa-Mdaral  contrlbutloDs  required 
by  aubpamcni^  (A)  may  be  tn  cash  or  In 
faHly    araluatad.     including    plant. 


"(S)  Tba  Sacratary  may  waive  tha  Ilmlt*- 
Uoa  ^icMig  la  paragraph  (3)  (A)  for  any 
year  la  aiwrdanoa  with  erltarta  aatahUahad 

i>y 


rauMnrra  poa  smjcsnowa 

'3k.  IMW.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant 

to  anpport  naoaaaary  aarrleaa  undw  thla  tlUa 

aball  ba  la  such  form  and  >«tit»iti  nKh  in- 

fonnatlan  aa  tha  Sacratary  may  require,  and 


"(1)  an  MantmcatUm  of  the  incidence  of 
adoiaaeaat  pragnancy  and  related  problems: 

"(S)  a  daaerlptloa  of  the  economic  condi- 
tloaa  aad  laeoma  lavala  in  the  geographic 
araa  to  bo  aarvad: 

"(*)  a  daai  ilplluu  of  aalatlng  pregnancy 
P«**aBtto«  aad  pragaaaey-relatad  aarrleea 
(iBeladtaig  adoptlan  awrleaa  education). 
aad  tadudlag  where,  how.  by  whom,  and 
to  whom  such  awneas  are  provldad.  and 


tha  aitaat  to  which  thay  are  ooordlaatad 
in  tha  geographic  araa  to  ba  aarvad: 

"(4)  a  daaerlptlon  of  the  major  unmet 
needs  for  nacaaaary  aarrleaa  for  adolaacanta 
at  rlak  of  initial  or  racurrant  pragnandaa, 
tha  number  of  adolaacanta  currently  aarred 
in  tha  araa,  aad  the  number  of  adolaacanta 
not  being  tarred  in  the  araa; 

"(8)  a  daaerlptlon  of  which  naeeasary  aerr- 
icaa  will  ba  prorldad  In  tha  project  ualng 
fundi  undar  this  title  or  otherwise  prorlded 
by  tha  grantee,  to  whom  they  will  be  pro- 
Tldad,  how  thay  will  be  coordinated,  Inte- 
grated, and  linked  with  other  related  pro- 
grams and  aarrleaa  and  the  source  or  sources 
of  funding  of  such  naeeasary  aarrleea  in  the 
public  and  private  aaetora; 

"(6)  a  daaerlptlon  of  how  tha  grantee  will. 
aa  appropriate  In  tha  prarlalon  of  neeeeaary 
aamoaa.  InTOlTa  famlllaa  of  adolescent  par- 
enta  or  pragnant  adolaecents  in  a  manner 
which  will  maximise  the  role  of  the  family 
In  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  the 
parenthood  or  pregnancy  of  the  adolescent: 

"(7)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  manner  in  which 
adolaacanta  needing  aarrlces  other  than  the 
neeeeaary  aarrioea  provided  directly  by  the 
grantee  will  be  identified  and  how  acceaa 
and  appropriate  referral  to  such  other  senr- 
leas  (such  aa  medicaid;  licensed  adoption 
agendea;  maternity  home  services;  public 
aaalstance;  employment  senrtcea;  child  care 
services  for  adoleacent  parents;  and  other 
city,  county,  and  State  programs  relited  to 
adoleecent  pregnancy)  will  be  praTldad,  In- 
cluding a  deecrlptlon  of  a  plan  to  coordi- 
nate such  other  servicee  with  the  necessary 
aarrlces  supported   under  this  title; 

"(8)  a  description  of  the  grantee's  ca- 
pacity to  continue  necessary  services  as  Fed- 
eral funds  decrease  and  In  the  abeence  of 
Federal  assistance; 

"(0)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  results  expected 
from  the  provision  of  necessary  services,  and 
the  procedurea  to  be  uaed  for  evaluating 
those  results: 

"(10)  a  summsry  of  the  views  of  public 
agencies,  providers  of  services,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  In  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  concerning  the  proposed  use  of  funds 
provided  under  this  title  and  a  description 
of  proeeduree  used  to  obtain  thoae  views. 
and.  tn  the  caae  of  applicanta  who  piopoae 
to  coordinate  services  administered  by  a 
State,  the  written  comments  of  the  appro- 
pftata  State  oWctals  reaponalhia  for  such 
services: 

"(11)  assurances  that  the  applicant  arill 
have  an  ongoing  quality  aaauranee  program; 

"(12)  assurances  that  the  applicant  ahall 
have  a  system  for  maintaining  the  oonfl- 
deottallty  of  patient  records  In  aocordanoe 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(13)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
dentonstrate  its  flnanr.lal  reaponslbUlty  by 
the  uae  of  such  accounting  procedures  and 
other  requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
tha  Secretary; 

"(14)  assurances  that  the  appUcant  (A) 
haa  or  will  have  a  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  the  agency  of  tha  State  (in 
which  the  applicant  providea  neceassry 
services)  that  administers  or  supervises  the 
admlnlstimtlon  of  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der UUe  ZIX  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  for 
the  payment  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  appli- 
cant's coets  In  providing  health  services  to 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance under  such  a  State  plan,  or  (B)  has 
made  or  will  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
enter  Into  such  an  arrangement; 

"(IS)  assurances  that  the  applicant  has 
made  or  will  make  and  srlll  continue  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  collect  appropriate 
ralmbtirsement  for  its  coats  in  providing 
health  servlcea  to  persons  who  are  enUUed 
to  benefiu  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  to  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  tieie  XIX  of  such 


Act.  or  to  assistance  for  madlcaj  axpanaaa  lu- 
dar  any  othar  public  assistance  program  or 
private  health  Inauranca  program; 

"(10)  aastirancaa  that  the  applicant  haa  or 
will  make  and  will  continue  to  make  every 
reaaonable  effort  to  oolleot  appropriate  re- 
imbursement for  ita  coata  In  providing  aarv- 
ioes  to  persons  enUUed  to  services  under 
parta  B  and  E  of  title  IV  and  UUa  XX  of  tha 
Social  Security  Act; 

"(17)  (A)  a  daacrtpUon  of— 

"(1)  the  achadula  of  faea  to  be  uaed  in  the 
provision  of  neoeesary  services,  which  shall 
comply  with  secUon  1904(c)  and  which  shall 
be  designed  to  cover  all  raasonaMe  direct 
and  Indirect  oocts  incurred  by  the  applicant 
In  providing  such  services;  and 

"(11)  a  oorraspondlng  schedule  of  dis- 
counts to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such 
fees,  which  shall  comply  with  section  1004(c) 
and  which  shall  ba  adjuated  on  the  baals  of 
the  ability  of  the  eligible  person  to  pay; 

"(B)  aasurancea  that  the  appUcant  haa 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort — 

"(1)  to  secure  from  eligible  persona  pay- 
ment for  aeoaaaary  sarvioea  in  accordanoa 
with  such  achedulea; 

"(II)  to  collect  reimbursement  for  health 
or  other  neeeeaary  sarvioea  provided  to  per- 
sons who  are  entlUed  to  have  payment  made 
on  their  behalf  for  such  necessary  services 
under  any  Federal  or  other  government  pro- 
gram or  private  Insurance  program;  and 

"(ill)  to  seek  such  relmburaement  on  the 
basis  of  the  full  amount  of  feea  for  such 
services  arlthout  appllcaUon  of  any  discount; 
and 

"(C)  assurances  that  tha  applicant  has 
submitted  or  will  submit  to  the  Secretary 
such  reports  as  he  may  require  to  determine 
compliance  with  this  paragraph; 

"(18)  aasurancea  that  tha  applicant  wlU 
make  maximum  use  of  funds  available  undar 
title  X  of  thU  Act; 

"(IS)  assurances  that  the  acceptance  by 
any  individual  of  family  planning  services 
or  family  planning  InformaUon  (including 
educational  materials)  provldad  through  fi- 
nancial asatstance  under  thU  UUa  shall  be 
voluntary  and  ahall  not  be  a  preraqulatte 
to  eligibility  for  or  reoalpt  of  any  othar 
aervlce  furnished  by  tha  ^plleant; 

"(30)  aasurancea  that  feaa  coUecfad  by 
the  applicant  for  neeeeaary  aarrleea  rendered 
tn  accordance  with  thla  title  ahall  be  uaed 
by  the  appUcant  to  further  the  purpoaea  of 
this  Utle; 

"(31)  (A)  aasurancea  that  the  appUcant 
will  encourage  and  promote  the  Involvemant 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  adoles- 
cent requeatlng  neeeeaary  aervlces  from  tha 
^tpUcant:  and 

"(B)  aasurancea  that  ttM  applicant  wtU 
noUfy  the  paranta  of  any  tinamandpatad 
minor  requeatlng  neeeeaary  aenlcea  from 
the  applicant  and  will  obtain  the  permis- 
sion of  such  paranta  with  raapecti  to  the 
provision  of  such  senlcaa, 

"(32)  assurances  that  primary  emphasis 
for  neeeeaary  aeivlcea  supported  under  this 
UUe  shaU  be  given  to  adoleaoenta  17  and 
under  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  needed 
aaalstance  through  other  means: 

"(33)  aasurancea  that  funda  received  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  supplant  funds  re- 
calved  from  any  other  Federal.  Stata.  or 
local  program  or  any  private  aouroea  of 
fimds; 

"(34)  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of.  and 
assurances  that  the  applicant  will  conduct, 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  nec- 
eesary  services  supported  under  this  title  in 
addreaslng  the  problems  such  services  were 
designed  to  address;  and 

"(3S)  assuranoea  that  the  applicant  has 
developed  a  working  relationship  with  a  fac- 
ulty, college,  or  vnlversity  located  In  the 
applicant's  SUte  which  will  provide  or  will 
assist  In  providing  the  monitoring  and  eval- 
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uaUon  of  tha  aacaaaary  aarvloae  aiqiportad 
under  thla  UU*. 

"(b)  Bach  grantee  which  recelvea  funds 
to  support  necessary  services  under  this 
UUe  shall  make  such  reports  concerning  ita 
use  of  Federal  funds  as  tha  Secretary  may 
require.  Reports  shall  Include,  at  such  times 
as  are  considered  appropriate  by  tha  Sacra- 
tary. the  results  of  the  evaluaUons  con- 
ducted by  the  grantee  of  the  neceaaary  aerv- 
lces supported  undar  this  tlUe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  a  copy  of  each  appllca- 
Uon received  for  a  grant  to  aupport  naoaa- 
aary services  under  this  UUe  from  an  m>- 
pltcant  within  such  State.  Tha  Secretary 
may  not  take  action  on  any  such  ^ipUcatlon 
for  a  period  of  60  days  beginning  on  the  day 
when  the  Governor  recelvea  such  copy  in 
order  to  permit  the  Govamor  to  review  »"«< 
submit  comments  to  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  No  application  aubmittad  for  a  grant 
to  support  necessary  servlcea  undar  this  tltla 
may  be  approved  unless  the  Sacratary  la  aat- 
Isfled  that  necessary  servlcea  ahall  be  avail- 
able through  the  grantee  within  a  laasoa- 
able  time  after  such  grant  la  racalvad. 
"cooaont  AnoN  or  rdhui.  ams  aran 
pmooassia 

"Sec.  1907.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  co- 
ordinate Federal  policies  and  programs  pro- 
viding services  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
Initial  and  recurrent  adoleaoent  pragnandaa. 
In  achieving  such  coordination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"(A)  require  that  grantaas  who  receive 
fimds  to  support  necessary  servlcea  undar 
this  tiUe  report  periodically  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  Federal.  State,  and  local 
policies  and  programs  that  Interfere  with 
the  delivery  to  and  coordlnaUon  of  preg- 
nancy prevenUon  services  and  other  prag- 
nancy-related  aervlcea  for  adoleaoenta; 

"(B)  provide  technical  'itlTtanttt  to  fadll- 
Ute  coordination  by  State  and  local  radp- 
lents  of  Fedeml  assistance; 

"(C)  make  recommendaUoaa  for  legiala- 
Uon  to  modify  programs  admlnlatared  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices which  provide  pregnaacy-ralatad  aarr- 
lces, consult  with  other  departmaata  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
administer  programs  that  provide  auch  aerv- 
lces. and  encourage  such  other  departmenta 
and  agencies  to  make  recommendaUoaa  for 
legislation  to  modify  rach  programa  in  order 
to  facUIUte  the  use  of  aU  Oovemment  pro- 
grams which  provide  such  sarvioea  aa  a  baala 
for  delivery  of  more  comprahenalve  prea- 
nancy  prevention  and  pi«gnancy-r«Utad 
servlcea  to  adolescenU;        »"'»™"'='  rwmwa 

"(D)  give  priority  in  the  provlaloa  of 
nmos,  where  approprute,  to  applicanta  ua- 
lng single  or  coordinated  grant  appUcatlons 
for  multiple  programs;  and  fi^t^uous 

"(B)  give  priority,  where  appropriate,  to 
the  provision  of  funds  ymOnrfSenavn^ 
P^  (other  oian  the  program  eatabll£ed 
by  this  utle)  to  projacu  providing  cJm- 
henslve  pregnancy  prevention  andBrw- 
nancy-related  aervloefc  *^ 

„..'ii?i'^*  *«t«T  ahan  carry  out  the  i«- 
^^fTV^  *^  **"•  aubaectloB  in  a  maaatt 
Ttt^i^^'f^'****  ^^  *^  pronaloBa  of 
^^J^^  '**•  ^^  "■»»«*  to  the  co- 
ordtoauon  of  poUdea  aad  programs  relating 
to  theprevenoon  of  inlUal  aad  reeurrrat 
adoleaoent  pragnandaa. 

♦^»?^'  *°'  ®****  ''^rt^'ng  ftiada  uader  thU 
„!S?  .  "^PPOrt  neceaaary  servlcea  ahaU  co- 
ordinate Its  acUvltiea  wlOi  any  local  ace^ 
In  uie  State  recdvlng  funds  under  thtaoS 
to  support  neceaaary  aervlcea.  ""  »«aa 

"aaaxAacK 
"*c.  1908.  (a)(1)  The  SaowtaiT  may  make 
grants  and  enter  into  contraeta  with  pubUe 
agencies  or  nonprofit  private  orgaalsaUona 
oruistltutlons  of  higher  adncatloB  to  sup- 
Port  the  reaearch  aad  dlaaemlaatloa  aett^- 


tlea  daacrlbed  in  paragrapha  (6),  (8).  and 
(7)  of  aecUon  1901(b). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  granta  or 
enter  into  contracts  under  thla  section  for 
a  period  of  one  year.  A  grant  or  contract 
tmder  this  section  for  a  project  may  be  re- 
newed tor  four  additional  one-year  periods, 
which  need  not  be  consecuUve. 

"(3)  The  amotint  ot  any  grant  or  contract 
for  any  one-year  period  under  this  secUon 
may  not  exceed  880.000.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  preceding  sentence  with  req>ect 
to  a  apeelfle  project  if  he  determlnea  that 
esoepttoaal  circumstances  warrant  such 
waiver  and  that  the  project  will  have  na- 
tional impact. 

"(b)(1)  Funds  provided  for  reaearch  im- 
der  thlf  aecUon  may  be  used  for  descrlpUve 
or  explanatory  surveya,  longitudinal  studies, 
or  e^terlmental  or  demonstration  research 
projeeta  that  are  for  the  purpoee  of  Increaa- 
Ing  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
mattan  daacrlbed  tn  paragrapha  (6)  and  (8) 
of  aectlon  1901(b),  except  that  such  funds 
may  not  be  used  to  support  research  on 
developing  new  contracepUvea  or  advancing 
eontraoepUve  technology  or  to  support  re- 
search on  fetuaea. 

"(2)  Funds  provided  under  this  section 
may  not  be  uaed  for  the  purchase  or  Im- 
provement of  land,  or  the  purchase,  oon- 
strucUon,  or  permanent  improvement  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  of  any  building  or 
faclll^. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any 
grant  or  enter  into  any  contract  to  support 
reaeai'cii  or  dissemination  acUvlUea  under 
thla  aectlon  unleaa — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  received  an  appU- 
oatlon  for  such  grant  or  contract  which  is  In 
such  form  aad  which  contains  such  Informa- 
tion aa  the  Secretary  may  by  regulaUon 
require; 

"(2)  the  appUcant  has  demonstrated  that 
the  applicant  la  capable  of  conducting  the 
typea  of  research  or  dlssemlnaUon  acttvlUes 
daacrlbed  In  paragraphs  (6),  (8),  and  (7)  of 
section  1901(b).a8thecasemay  be;  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
reaearch  project,  the  panel  established  by 
subsection  (e)(1)  has  determined  that  the 
project   is  of  outstanding   scientific   merit. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (c)(1). 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  an  appUcatlon 
which,  to  the  maximum  extent  pracUcal.  is 
subatantlally  similar  to  the  appUcatlon  used 
for  research  programs  administered  by  the 
PubUc  Health  Service. 

"(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
panel  to  review  applications  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  secUon.  Not  more  than 
38  percent  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  panel  shall 
be  phyalciana.  The  panel  shall  meet  as  often 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  facUltate  the  ezpedl- 
tloua  review  of  ^pllcaUons  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  not  lees  than  three  times  each  year. 
The  panel  shall  review  each  project  for  which 
an  appUcaUon  is  made  under  this  secUon, 
evaluate  the  scientific  merit  of  the  project, 
determine  whether  the  project  is  of  out- 
standing scientific  merit,  and  make  recom- 
mendaUona  to  the  Secretary  concerning 
whether  the  appllcaUon  for  the  project 
should  be  approved. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  grants 
under  this  secUon  from  among  the  projects 
which  the  panel  established  by  paragraph 
(1)  haa  determined  to  be  of  outstanding 
adentlflc  merit  and  nuiy  only  approve  an 
appllcaUon  for  a  project  if  the  panel  has 
made  auch  determlnaUon  with  respect  to 
such  a  project.  The  Secretary  shaU  malre  a 
determlnaUon  with  respect  to  an  application 
within  one  month  after  receiving  the  deter- 
mlnatlona  and  recommendaUona  of  such 
panel  with  reapect  to  the  appUeaUon. 

''(f)(1)(A)  The  redplent  of  a  grant  or 
contract  for  a  reaearch  project  under  this 
secUon  shaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  describing  the  results  and 
condualons  of  such  research.  Except  as  pro- 


vided in  subparagraph  (B).  atich  report  ahaU 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  end  of  the  year 
for  which  funds  are  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  redplent  may  utlltae  reprlnU  of 
arUcles  published  or  accepted  for  publica- 
tion in  professional  journals  to  supplement 
or  replace  such  report  If  the  research  con- 
tained In  such  arUcles  was  supported  under 
this  section  during  the  year  for  which  the 
report  Is  required. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  research  project 
for  which  assistance  is  provided  under  this 
section  for  two  or  more  consecuUve  one-year 
periods,  the  recipient  of  such  asiiintsnrr  ahaU 
prepare  and  transmit  the  rejKtrt  required  by 
subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  13  months  after  the  end  of  each  one- 
year  period  for  which  auch  funding  Is 
provided. 

"  (3)  Bedplenta  of  granta  and  contracts  for 
dissemination  under  this  section  shaU  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  reports  ss  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate. 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  fiuictlons  relating 
to  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of 
title  44.  United  States  CX>de.  except  with 
respect  to  the  coUecUon  of  survey  data  which 
prlmarUy  wUl  be  used  for  the  generation 
of  national  population  estimates. 

"EVA1.UATXON  AMD  ADMIWIBTBATXOM 

"Sac.  1909.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  tlUe,  the  Secretary  ahaU  reaerve 
not  less  than  1  percent  and  not  more  than 
3  percent  for  the  evaluation  of  acUvltlaa 
carried  out  under  this  tlUe.  The  Secretary 
shaU  submit  to  the  appropriate  commltteea 
of  the  congress  a  summary  of  each  evalua- 
tion conducted  under  this  section. 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  office  or  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices which  carrlea  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
title  shall  report  dlrecUy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  with  respect  to  hla 
activities  tn  carrying  out  auch  provisions. 
"AxrrBoeizATioir  t»  APPaopaiATiowa 

"Sac.  1910.  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out 
this  tlUe.  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 830.000,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983.  830,000.000  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  September  30, 1983,  and  830.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1984. 

"axBTmicnoM  ow  Acnvmxa  or  axcxpaarra 

OTi 


"Sac.  1911.  No  redplent  of  awl  stance  under 
this  title  may  provide  abortion  counseling 
or  referral,  nuke  any  payment  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  aborUon,  or  conduct  any 
research  relating  to  aborUon,  except  that  a 
redplent  of  a  grant  or  contract  luider  aec- 
tlon 1908  may  conduct  reaearch  relating  to 
the  negaUve  conaequences  of  abortion.". 

(b)  BffecUve  October  1.  1981,  UUe  VI  of 
the  Health  Services  and  Centers  Antend- 
ments  of  1978  is  repealed. 

Af~iif  f  rt  FaMn.T  Ijwm — Bacnoai-bT- 


mfDINGS  AMD  FtTBPOSaa 

SecUon  1901(a)  would  aet  forth  Ooogrea- 
slonal  «in«niig«  with  regard  to  thla  leglalaUon 
about  adolescent  promlaculty,  pregnancy, 
and  parenthood. 

SecUon  1901(b)  would  aet  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  tlUe  XIX  as  foUows: 

(1)  to  promote  postUve.  famUy-centered 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  adoleacent 
promiscuity  and  adolescent  pregnancy; 

(2)  to  promote  adopUon  as  an  altemaUvc 
for  adoleacent  parents; 

(3)  to  establish  better  coordlnaUon.  late- 
graUon,  and  llnkagea  among  extsUng  pro- 
grams tn  order  to — 

(A)  enable  pregnant  adolescents  to  obtain 
proper  care  and  assist  pregnant  adoleaoenta 
and  adoleecent  parenU  to  become  produc- 
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tlT*  ladaiMndant  oontrlbutorm  to  fmmlly  •nd 
eammunity  Ufa,  wltb  pt\m»ij  amphMla  on 
■Mflmt  to  •dolMoenta  wbo  wn  17  yeva  of 
•(•  aad  under  and 

(B)  Htlat  fmmlly  in  which  there  Is  a  preg- 
nant adolMcent  or  an  »dol«ec«nt  and  siblings 
at  high  risk  to  resolve  the  problems  which 
an  associated  with  or  which  cause  the  be- 
havior ralatlng   to  adolescent  pregnancy: 

(4)  (A)  to  expand  the  availability  of  serv- 
icsa  that  are  ssssnUal  to  the  objective  de- 
seribsd  in  paragraph  (3) ;  and 

(B)  to  promots  innovative,  comprehensive, 
and  intagxatsd  aiqtroachas  to  the  delivery  of 
such  MTvlcss: 

(5)  to  encourage  and  support  research  and 
inquiry  into  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  adolaacent  promiscuity,  contraceptive  use. 
pregnancy,  and  child  rearing: 

(6)  to  support  evaluative  research  to 
identify  effective  educational  and  soc'.al  serv- 
Icaa.  which  alleviate,  eliminate,  or  resolve 
nagattw  consequences  of  adolescent  promis- 
cuity and  adolescent  childbearing  for  both 
the  parents  and  ths  child:  and 

(7)  to  encourage  and  provide  for  the  dis- 
semination of  results,  findings,  and  Informa- 
tion from  programs  and  research  projects  re- 
lating to  adolsscent  promiscuity,  pregnancy, 
and  parenthood. 

oimirnoNs 

Section  1003  would  define  terms  for  this 
program  as  follows: 

Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (HHS). 

Eligible  person  means  a  pregnant  adoles- 
cent, an  adolescent  parent,  or  the  family  of 
a  pregnant  adolescent  or  an  adolescent  par- 
ent, with  regard  to  the  provision  of  all  neces- 
sary services:  or  a  nonpregnant  adolescent, 
with  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  services 
described  in  paragraphs  (4)  (A),  (D),  (E). 
(O).  (I),  (M),  (N).  and  (P).  below  and  re- 
ferral to  such  other  services  which  may  be 
appropriate. 

Eligible  grant  recipients  means  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  or  agency 
which  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  the  capability  of  providing 
necessary  services  in  a  single  setting  or  the 
capability  of  creating  a  network  through 
which  necessary  services  would  be  provided. 

Necessary  services  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  services)  means  those  services  which  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  including — 

Pregnancy  testing,  maternity  counseling 
and  referral  services: 

AdopUon  counseling  and  referral  services 
which  present  adoption  as  an  option  for 
pregnant  adolescenu.  including  referral  to 
licensed  adoption  agencies  in  the  community 
if  the  eligible  grant  recipient  is  not  a 
licensed  adoption  agency: 

Primary  and  preventive  health  servicee  in- 
cluding  pre-natal   and   postnatal   caie: 

Nutrition  infornuitlon  and  counseling: 

Referral  for  screening  and  treatment  of 
venereal  disease: 

Referral  to  appropriate  pediatric  care: 

Educational  services  in  family  life.  In- 
cluding Information  about  adoption: 

Referral  to  appropriate  educational  and 
vocaUonal  services: 

PamUy  planning  services,  except  that  such 
services  shaU  be  limited  to  couns*lln«  and 
referral  unless  suitable  and  appropriate  tin- 
ily  planning  services  are  not  otherwise  avail- 
able In  the  community; 

Referral  to  licenssd  residential  care  or  ma- 
ternity home  servloes: 

Referral  to  other  appropriate  health  serv- 


Chlld  care  sufficient  to  enable  the  adoles- 
cent parent  to  continue  education  or  to  en- 
ter Into  employment: 
Consumer  education  and  bom«Tna)rln<'- 
OounaellnK  for  the  Immediate  and  es- 
tended  famUy  members  of  the  eligible  per- 
son: 

Transportation;  and 


Such  other  services  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  program  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, 

Adolejcent  means  an  individual  under  the 
age  of  19: 

nnemanclpated  minor  means  a  minor  who 
is  subject  to  control,  authority,  and  super- 
vision of  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians,  as 
determined  under  state  law:  and 

Promiscuity  means  having  sexual  inter- 
course out  of  wedlock. 

AtTTHOairT  TO  MAKX  GSANTS  AND  Ufm 

OTTO  coirrsACTs 

Section  1903  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  to  make  grants  to  help  com- 
munities provide  services  in  easily  accessible 
locations,  assure  a  continuity  of  ne.essary 
service  and  appropriate  sselitannt  and  coor- 
dinate, integrate,  establish  linkages  among 
such  services.  As  appropriate  projects  would 
t>e  required  to  provide,  supplement  or  im- 
prove the  quality  of  services.  Priority  for  the 
provision  of  services  would  be  given  to 
adolescents  who  are  17  years  of  age  or  under 
and  are  pregnant  or  who  are  parents.  Proj- 
ects would  US3  methods  to  strengthen  the 
capacity  of  families  to  deal  with  the  preg- 
nancy or  parenthood  of  adolescents  and  to 
make  use  of  support  systems  such  as  other 
family  members,  friends,  religious  organi- 
zations, and  voluntary  associations. 
Tisas  or  oaAMTS  amd  contsacts 

Section  1004(B)  would  provide  that  funds 
for  services  under  this  program  could  only 
be  used  to  provide  services  to  eligible  per-' 
sons;  coordinate.  Integrate  and  provide  link- 
ages among  providers  of  necessary  services 
for  eligible  persons  In  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation:  plan  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  of  pre?- 
nancy  prevention  and  pregnancy-related 
services  for  adolescents  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation:  and  fulfill- assur- 
ances required  for  grant  approval  set  forth 
In  section  1906. 

Section  1904(b)  vrould  provide  that  no 
funds  be  used  for  the  provision  of  family 
planning  services  (other  than  counseling 
and  referral  services)  to  adolescents  unless 
such  services  are  not  otherwise  available  in 
the  community.  Orantees  who  determine 
that  those  services  are  not  otherwise  a-'sll- 
able  may  not  use  funds  from  this  title  to 
provide  family  planning  services  If  they 
receive  funds  for  that  purpose  from  other 
sources. 

Section  1904(c)  would  require  grantee;  to 
charge  fees  In  accordan-e  with  a  fee  sched- 
ule approved  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS  as 
part  of  the  application.  Such  fee  schedule 
would  base  fees  on  the  income  of  the  ell?ibl? 
persons  or  parents  or  legal  guardians  of  the 
eligible  person  and  would  take  into  acrount 
the  difficulty  adolescents  face  in  obtain)  n" 
resources  to  pay  for  necessary  services. 
Grantees  could  not  discriminate  in  the  pro- 
vision of  services  because  of  an  individual's 
Inability  to  provide  payment,  except  that 
the  Income  of  the  family  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  an  nnemanclpated 
minor. 

PKioBrnas.  AMOTTMrs.  ano  oxnunoM  or  aaairrs 
roB  ifacxsaABT  ssavicis 

Section  1905(a)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, in  approving  applications  for  service 
grants,  to  give  priority  to  applicants  who— 

( 1 )  serve  an  area  where  there  Is  a  high  In- 
cidence of  adolescent  pregnancy: 

(3)  serve  an  area  where  the  lncl<lence  of 
low-income  families  is  high  and  where  the 
availability  of  necessary  services  la  low; 

(3)  show  evidence  of  having  the  ability  to 
bring  together  a  wide  range  of  necessary 
servicee  in  eomorehensive  slngle-slte  proj- 
ects, or  to  eatabllsh  a  well-integrated  net- 
work of  necessary  services  (appropriate  for 
the  target  pooulation  and  geographic  area  to 
be  served  Including  the  special  needs  of  rural 
areas)  for  adolesoenta. 

(4)  will  utllln  to  the  maximum  extent 


feasible  existing  available  programs  and  fa- 
cilities such  as  neighborhood  and  primary 
health  care  centers,  maternity  hnmss  which 
provide  or  can  be  equipped  to  provide  neces- 
sary services  to  pregnant  adolescents,  agen- 
cies serving  families,  youth,  and  children 
with  established  programs  of  service  to  preg- 
nant adolescents  and  vulnerable  familes,  li- 
censed adoption  agencies,  children  and  youth 
centers,  maternal  and  infant  health  centers, 
regional  rural  health  faculties,  school  and 
other  educational  programs,  mental  health 
programs,  nutrition  programs,  recreation 
programs,  and  other  ongoing  pregnancy  pre- 
vention and  pregnancy-related  servloes; 

(5)  make  use,  to  the  matlmum  extent 
feasible,  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds,  programs,  oontributlona.  and  other 
third -party  reimbursements: 

(6)  can  demonstrate  a  community  commit- 
ment to  the  program  by  making  available  to 
the  project  non-Federal  funds,  personnel, 
and  faciUUes; 

(7)  have  Involved  the  community  to  be 
served.  Including  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, adolescents,  and  families,  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  project:  and 

(8)  will  demonstrate  innovative  and  effec- 
tive approaches  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  adolescent  promiscuity,  pregnancy,  or  par- 
enthood, including  provision  of  adequate  In- 
formation about  adoption. 

Section  190S(b)  would  provide  that  the 
amount  of  a  grant  for  services  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  based  on  factors 
such  as  the  Incidence  of  adolescent  preg- 
nancy in  the  geographic  area  to  be  served, 
and  the  adequacy  of  pregnancy  prevention 
and  pregnancy-related  services  in  the  area. 
In  making  service  grants  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  consider  the  special  needs  of 
rural  areas  and,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  be  wotUd  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute ftinds  taking  Into  consideration  the 
number  of  adolescents  in  rural  areas  In  need 
of  such  servicee. 

Section  190S(c)  would  place  a  wi»yitnii|») 
limit  of  five  years  during  which  a  grantee 
could  receive  funds  under  this  program.  For 
the  first  and  second  years  the  Federal  grant 
could  not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects.  In  each  succeeding  year  the  Fed- 
eral grant  would  have  to  decrease  by  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  grant  the 
preceding  year,  except  that  the  Secretary 
could  waive  these  matching  requirements  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  regu- 
lation. 

BXQinaxMKirrs  or  applxcants 

Section  1906(a)  would  reqtilre  that  each 
application  for  a  grant  to  provide  servloes 
be  In  such  form  and  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  required  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
at  least  Include  the  following: 

(1)  an  identification  of  the  incidence  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  and  related  problems: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions and  Income  levels  In  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served: 

(3)  a  description  of  existing  pregnancy 
prevention  and  pregnancy-related  servloes 
(including  adoption  services  education), 
and  including  where,  how,  by  whom,  and  to 
whom  they  are  provided,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  coordinated  In  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served: 

(4)  a  description  of  the  major  unmet  needs 
for  services  for  adolescents  at  risk  of  recur- 
rent pre^ancies,  the  number  of  adolescents 
currently  served  in  the  area,  and  the  number 
of  adolescents  not  being  served  in  the  area; 

(5)  a  description  of  which  services  will  be 
provided  in  the  project  using  funds  under 
this  title  or  otberwl«e  provided  by  the  grant- 
ee, to  whom  they  will  be  provided,  how  they 
will  be  coordinated,  integrated,  and  linked 
with  other  related  programs  and  services  and 
the  source  or  sources  of  funding  of  such  serv- 
ices In  the  public  and  private  sectors: 

(6)  a  description  of  how  the  grantee  will, 
as  appropriate  in  the  provision  of  services. 
Involve    families    of   adolescent   parents   or 
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pregnant  adolsscents  in  a  manner  which  wUI 
pnawiiwiM  the  rols  of  the  family  In  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  relating  to  the  parenthood 
or  pregnancy  of  the  adolescent; 

(7)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
adoleecents  nsedlng  servloes  other  than  ttae 
servicee.  autttoriaed  tmder  this  title,  pro- 
vided directly  by  the  grantee  will  be  identi- 
fied and  how  access  and  appropriate  referral 
to  such  other  services  (such  as  medicaid; 
license  adoption  aguicies;  maternity  home 
services:  public  assistance;  employment  serv- 
ices: child  care  services  for  adoleeeent  par- 
ents: and  other  city,  county,  and  State  pro- 
grama  r^ated  to  adolescent  pregnancy)  will 
be  provided,  including  a  deaerlptlon  of  a 
plan  to  coordinate  such  other  services  with 
the  necessary  services  supported  under  this 
tlUe; 

(8)  a  description  of  the  grantee's  capacity 
to  continue  services  as  Federal  funds  de- 
crease and  end; 

(9)  a  description  of  the  results  expected 
from  the  pnnvislon  of  services,  and  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  for  evaluating  those  re- 
sulU; 

(10)  a  summary  of  the  views  of  public 
agencies,  providers  of  services,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  In  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served,  concerning  the  proposed  use  of  funds 
provided  under  this  title  and  a  descripticn 
of  procedurea  used  to  obtain  those  views, 
and,  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  propose 
to  coordinate  services  administered  by  a 
State,  the  written  comments  of  the  appro- 
priate State  officials  responsU>le  for  such 
servloes; 

(11)  assurances  that  the  andlcant  will 
have  an  ongoing  quality  assurance  program: 

(13)  assivancee  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  a  system  for  maintaining  the  confiden- 
tiality of  patient  records  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary; 

(13)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
demonstrate  its  financial  responsibility  by 
the  use  of  such  accounti-^g  nrooedures  and 
other  requirements  as  may  be  preacrtbed  by 
the  Secretary; 

(14)  asstirancee  that  the  applicant  (A) 
has  or  will  have  a  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  the  agency  of  the  State  that 
administers  or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  Medicaid  State  plan  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  applicant's  coats  In 
providing  health  services  to  persons  who  are 
eligible  for  medical  assistance  under  such 
a  State  plan,  or  (B)  has  made  or  will  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  enter  into  such  an 
arrangement: 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  has 
made  or  wUl  make  and  will  continue  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  collect  ap- 
propriate reimbursement  for  Its  costs  in  pro- 
viding health  services  to  persons  who  are 
entlUed  to  benefits  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (maternal  and  child 
health  and  crippled  children's  servicee),  to 
medical  assMance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  tlUe  XTZ  of  such  Act  (Medic- 
aid), or  to  assistance  for  medical  expenses 
under  any  other  public  assistance  program 
or  private  health  Insurance  program; 

(16)  assurances  that  the  appUeant  has 
made  or  wlU  make  and  will  continue  to  make 
every  wiasoneWe  effort  to  eoUeet  ^iproprlate 
reimbursemeat  for  its  oosta  In  providing 
services  to  persons  entitled  to  aer  flees  under 
parte  B  and  B  of  TlUe  IV  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (social  services) ; 

(17)  (A)  a  description  of  the  schedule  of 
fees  to  be  used  in  the  provision  of  services, 
as  described  In  section  1904(c)  designed  to 
cover  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by  the 
applicant  in  providing  such  services  and  a 
ooneqMndlng  schedule  of  dlsoonnte  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  such  fees.  In  oom- 
pUanoe  with  section  1904(c) ,  adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  ability  of  the  Individual  to  pay; 

(B)  assurances  that  the  grant  l^>pIicant 
has  made  and  will  continue  to  make  every 
reasonable  eflbrt  to  secure  payment  tat  sarv- 
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loea  from  Individuals  served:  to  collect  relm- 
bursemsnt  for  health  or  other  necessary 
services  provided  to  persons  who  are  entitled 
to  have  payment  made  on  their  behalf  for 
such  nooaasary  servloes  under  any  Federal  or 
other  government  program  or  private  Insur- 
ance program  and  to  seek  such  reimburse- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  of  fees 
for  such  aervlees  without  application  of  any 
discount;  and 

(C)  assurances  that  the  grant  applicant 
baa  submitted  or  will  submit  reports  as  may 
be  required  to  determine  compliance  with 
this  paragraph; 

(18)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
make  maximum  use  of  f tmds  available  under 
tlUe  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(family  planning) : 

(19)  aaauranoes  that  the  acceptance  by 
any  Individual  of  family  planning  services 
or  family  planning  or  population  growth  in- 
formation (Including  educational  materials) 
provided  through  financial  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  be  voluntary  and  shall  not  be 
a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for  or  receipt  of 
any  other  service  furnished  by  the  applicant; 

(20)  assitfanoes  that  fees  collected  by  the 
applicant  for  services  rendered  In  accordance 
with  thla  tlUe  ahaU  be  used  by  the  appUcant 
to  further  the  purpoees  of  this  title; 

(31)  (A)  assurances  that  parental  involve- 
ment will  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

(B)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
notify  the  parents  of  any  unemandpated 
minor  requesting  services  from  the  applicant 
and  will  obtain  the  permission  of  such  par- 
ente  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  such 
services; 

(23)  assurancea  that  primary  emphasis  for 
services  supported  under  this  title  shall  be 
given  to  adolescente  17  and  under  who  are 
not  able  to  obtain  needed  assistance  through 
other  meana; 

(23)  assurances  that  funds  received  under 
this  title  shall  not  supplant  funds  received 
from  any  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
gram or  any  private  sources  of  funds; 

(24)  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of.  and  assur- 
ancea that  the  applicant  will  conduct,  evalu- 
ations of  the  effectlvenees  of  the  services 
supported  tmder  thla  Utle  in  addressing  the 
problems  such  services  were  designed  to  ad- 
dress; and 

(3S)  assurances  that  the  applicant  has  de- 
veloped a  working  relatlonahlp  with  faculty 
of  a  college  or  university  located  in  the  ap- 
plicant's State  which  will  provide  or  will 
asalat  In  providing  the  monitoring  and 
evalnatloa  of  the  services  supported  under 
thlsttUe. 

Section  1906(b)  would  require  each 
grantee  to  make  reporte  ooncenUng  Ite  use  of 
Federal  funds  as  required  by  the  Secretary. 
Beporto  would  Include  the  results  of  evalua- 
tlooa  conducted  by  the  grantee  at  such  times 
aa  required  by  the  Secretary. 

Seetton  1806(c)  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  to  the  Oovemor  of  each  State 
coplea  of  ^tpllcaUons  for  service  grante  from 
within  the  State.  The  Governor  wotild  have 
a  period  of  60  days  to  review  and  submit 
ootnmente  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  1906(d)  woiUd  not  allow  a  service 
grant  to  be  ^tproved  imleea  the  Secretary 
were  saUafled  that  servloes  would  be  available 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  grant 
funds  were  received. 
cooararAnoir  or  fskkiai.  and  stats  paoaaaics 

SeoUon  1907(a)  would  require  the  Sec(«- 
tary.  In  a  manner  consistent  with  provl- 
slona  of  other  laws,  to  coordinate  Federal 
poMetos  and  programs  providing  services  re- 
lating to  the  preventlcm  of  recurrent  adolee- 
eent pregnancies.  In  achieving  such  ooordl- 
natton.  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to: 

(A)  require  that  gnntees  undw  this  title 
report  periodically  to  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing Federal.  State,  and  local  policies  aad  pro- 
grama  that  Interfere  with  the  delivery  to  and 
coordlnatton  of  pregnancy  piwvantlan  aarv- 


ices  and  other  pregnancy-reUted  servloes  for 
adtdesoente; 

(B)  provide  tetiinical  tulftsnrt  to  facUl- 
tate  coordination  by  State  and  local  xee^- 
ente  of  Federal  assistance; 

(C)  consult  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government  wtx>  ad- 
minister programs  that  provide  pregnancy- 
related  services  and  made  reoommendatlons 
for  leglslatton  to  modify  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  oC  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  encourage  other  depart- 
mente  and  agencies  to  n^ke  ««»»««>«»■  reootn- 
mendatlons  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
such  programs  as  a  basis  tot  deUvery  of 
more  comprehensive  pregnancy  prevention 
and  pregnancy-related  eervlcea  to 
adolescente; 

(D)  give  priority  in  the  provlalon  of  funds, 
where  ^proprlate,  to  appllcante  using  sln^ 
or  coordinated  grant  applications  for  mul- 
tiple programs;  and 

(E)  give  priority,  v^««  apfwoprlate,  to 
the  provision  of  funds  under  Federal  pro- 
grams (other  than  the  program  estebllshed 
by  this  title)  to  projecte  providing  compre- 
hensive pregnancy  prevMitlon  and  preg- 
nancy-related services. 

Section  1907(b)  would  reqiUre  any  State 
receiving  service  funds  tmder  this  title  to 
oocxdlnate  its  activities  with  any  local  agen- 
cy In  the  State  receiving  service  funds  tmder 
the  Utle. 


Section  l90e(a)(l).  Tlie  Secretary  may 
make  grants  and  entM'  Into  contraete  with 
putHic  agencies  or  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations or  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  support  the  research  and  iWaaemlnatton 
activities  described  in  paragrapfaa  (5),  (6). 
and  (7)  of  aeoUon  1901(b). 

(2)  the  time  limit  Is  live  yean  mail  mum. 

(3)  the  amount  of  any  grant  should  not 
exceed  960,000  per  year  except  under  excep- 
tional circtimetanoea 

Section  (b)  ( 1 )  reeearoh  funda  can  be  uaad 
for  descriptive  or  explanatory  surveys  longi- 
tudinal studies,  or  experimental  or  demon- 
stration research  projecte  that  are  for  the 
purpoee  of  increasing  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  matters  deaoclbed  in  para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  of  aectton  1901(b); 
research  aa.  fetuaea  or  for  dereloplng  new 
contraceptives  or  advancing  oontzaceptlve 
technology  is  jxohlblted. 

(2)  Funda  may  not  be  used  for  purchaae 
of  land  or  btilldlng  Improvement. 

(c)  restrictions  on  grante: 

(1)  grante  mtiat  be  made  aa  a  result  of 
^ipllcation 

(2)  ^n>Ucant  must  demonatrato  reeearoh 
cs^ablUty 

(3)  the  application  must  be  approved  by 
a  peer  review  panel 

(d)  the  Secretary  wlU  develop  an  applica- 
tion form  similar  to  those  used  by  the  PuhUe 
Health  Service. 

(e)(1)  the  Secretary  wUl  establish  a  review 
panel,  not  more  than  25  percent  may  be  phy- 
sicians. The  panel  shall  meet  3  times  a  year 
and  review  each  project  application,  and 
evaluate  it  for  sclentlflc  merit. 

(e)  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grante 
from  among  the  projects  which  have  been 
rated  by  the  review  panel  to  be  of  outstand- 
ing sclentlflc  merit.  The  Secretary  shaU 
determine  which  projecte  shall  be  funded 
withm  one  month  after  receiving  recommen- 
dations from  the  panel. 

(f)(1)(a)  Bqwrte.  Grant  redpiente  shall 
prepare  reporte  deecriblng  resulte  and  con- 
clusions of  reeearch  within  18  months  of  the 
end  of  the  project. 

(b)  for  projecte  funded  for  two  or  more 
yean  interim  shall  be  submitted  t<x  each  fis- 
cal year. 

(3)  oontracte  and  grante  redpiente  shall 
provide  such  reporte  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  for  illssemlnstlon  proj- 
ects. 
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(f )  in  Mirylac  out  r— irh  undar  tbls 
•mUob  ttM  aaentary  ahAll  not  b*  aabjMt  to 
tte  provlitons  of  obaptar  M  at  tttl*  44. 
Uiutsd  BtatM  Coda,  ueap*  with  i«pMt  to 
tiM  eoUwtlan  (tf  survvy  (tet*  vbleh  primarily 
wlU  b«  ontf  (or  the  lUMntlon  of  BftttauU 
population  whinitM  This  Mctkn  of  tb* 
rtqulTM  OICB  elaarano*  for  quMtlon- 


tary  to 


IMM(a)  would  nqulro  tb*  Saci*- 
■arvo  not  l«i  than  on*  and  not 
S  pareant  of  tlM  fnsda  aftproprl- 
■  thla  tttla  for  araloatlon  of  aettil- 
tba  tlUa.  TIM  Saeratary  would  ba 
raqolnd  to  aabmlt  a  aumnary  of  aaoli  aueb 
avataatlao  to  tba  approprtata  oommlttaaa  of 


M(M(b)  would  raqulra  tba  ba«d  of 
tba  oAea  or  a(aney  of  tba  Dapartmant  of 
Baaltb  and  Human  Sarrleaa  which  admln- 
latara  tbla  tltla  to  raport  dlraeUy  to  tba 
Aatotant  Saeratary  of  Haaltb. 

AUTSoaBATioit  or  Amonunoim 
Baetlcn  1010  would  aat  tba  authoriaatkm 
lavala  at  MO  mllUon  aach  for  flaeal  yaara 
ISn.  1«M  and  19M. 


8aetlon  1911(a)  would  prohibit  a  grantaa 
or  eontraetor  who  racalTaa  funda  undar  tt»t« 
tltla  tram  providing  abortion  eounaaltng  or 
rafarral  or  malrlin  paymanta  for  tba  parform- 
anea  of  an  abortion,  or  conduct  raaaarcb 
ralatlnf  to  aborttan.  aicapt  raaaareh  relat- 
ing to  tba  nagatlTa  eenaaqnancaa  of  abortion. 


aaetkm  1911(b)  would  rapaal  Tltla  VT  of 
tba  Bialtb  Sarrloaa  and  Oantars  Amand- 
manta  of  lOTS  affaetlva  Oetobar  1,  19«1.« 


AOOmONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.  M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Oklaboma  (Mr.  Nicxi.bs) 
«••  added  as  a  cosoonsor  of  8.  54.  a  bill 
to  rmeal  the  prorlsioas  at  tiUe  23.  United 
StatesOode.  reoubir*  a  naUonal  nnzl- 
minn  ipeed  limit  of  55  mUes  per  hour. 
a  SS4 

Atthe  reouest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zourskt),  the 
Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota  (Mr.  Puss- 
ua).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QVATU) ,  the  Senator  from  Horlda  (Mrs. 
HAWBiaa).  and  the  Senato-  from  Con- 
neetieut  (Mr.  WDCKn)  were  added  as 
r<ispopaor»  of  S.  234.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
PobUe  Health  Service  Act  to  encourage 
the  estahUshment  of  home  health  pro- 
wmo*  •adto  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  expanded  coverage  of 
home  health  services  under  the  medicare 
and  medlrald  programs. 
a  »•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matbias.  the 
"Wtor  from  Iowa  (Mr.  OiAaBLgT)    the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
MPd  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr! 

2r*^  w^I?"  ******  ■■  «*Pon*or8  of  S. 
»5.  a  un  to  amend  the  patent  Uw  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  nant  tat 
Uie  period  of  tfane  that  nonpatent  regula- 
tory requUewents  prevent  the  marketinc 
of  a  patented  product 
a  sia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vnr.  the  Sena- 
torfrom  Colorado  (Mr.  Ha«t).  and  the 
awMtor  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  RosnT 

a  S^^^wIT"  ******  ••  oomaoaan  at 
ajia,  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  and 
Ttaaofel    Omtykhalov.    and    for    rjw« 


Peter.    Uubov,    lidla.    and    Aiignstlna 
Vashcenko. 

s.  a4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lbvix.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arliona  (Mr.  DiCOHciin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  344.  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  accountability  of,  policy  co- 
ordination by.  and  management  of 
priorities  by  agencies  through  an  Im- 
proved mechanism  fcur  congressional 
oversight  of  the  rules  of  agencies. 

a.  ST* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cahhoit.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lazalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  878.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revalue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  an  Investment  tax  credit  for 
the  installatlnn  of  certain  fire  prevention 
equipment. 

a.  *»• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxCoircnii.  the 
Senator  frun  California  (Mr.  CxAirsTOif ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  958,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Redamatlui  Safety  of 
Dams  Act  of  1978  to  authorise  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8KMATX  jonrr  aaaoLTrnoM  4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wxicxxa.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UKOS),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
HAxnsLD),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
O/LBKM),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Town) ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuoAK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Duumnon)  were  added  as  co- 
qponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  47.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authoriae  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  10. 
1981,  as  "National  SmaU  Business  Week." 
aawATS  jonrr  ■ssolotiow  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitok.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pomsylvanla  (Mr.  Hxnn).  the 
Senator  from  norlda  (Mr.  Chxlxs),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
Msnci).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuxxHBsacn) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mslchxk),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matkias)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkxhs),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  asAesLrr).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doob). 
the  Senator  from  Montsoa  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  OLxm) .  the 
Senator  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  DaCoirciin) . 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Buic- 
naa).  the  Senator  from  i«<»*««g*n  (Mr. 
RnoLx) .  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Buuucx)  wen  added  as  co- 
sponson  of  Senate  Joint  Resoluticn  66.  a 
Joint  resohition  designating  May  6.  1981. 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents 
Day." 

til 


8. 


lit 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcaht,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ICxwaiBt), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cua- 
STOW).  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mt.  Dahvobth)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Resolution  111,  a  resohi- 
tion entitled  mie  Infant  Nutrition 
Resolution.'' 


SENATE  RaSOIgTTOW  118— BBBOLU- 
TION  COMMKNUINO  TUB  CDL- 
TDRAL  LAUREATE  PROCHIAM 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BTRD,  JR.  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  WAurxa),  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 


Wttaieaa.  tba  Banata  should  tmUk.  maani  to 
advanoa  tha  baat  intanats  of  all  tba  paopla 
of  tba  Unltad  BUtaa;  and 

Wharaia.  in  our  history  of  *"~*Tig  a  oon- 
tlnant  and  building  a  grsat  tadnstrlal  ao- 
daty.  our  olttaena  bava  shown  a  ««nM«in»^g 
dedication  to  both  tha  quality  of  Ufa  and 
axeaUanca  In  aohlavamant;  and 

Wharaaa.  by  tba  pubUo  raeognltlaa  of 
achlaramant.  our  aodaty  raaWiim  tha  graat- 
naaa  of  our  paopla  and  aneouragaa  contlnuad 
■trlTlng  toward  that  axotflanoa  In  every  walk 
of  Ufa  whleh  baa  made  our  country  tha  moat 
powerful  nation  In  tha  world;  and 

Wharaaa,  there  now  exists  a  Cultural  Lau- 
reate program  which  enablea  the  people  at 
each  State  and  territory  to  honor  fellow  dtl- 
sen*  for  their  outstanding  aohlerements  and 
proTldea  for  national  recognition  by  tha 
public  of  the  excaptlonal  acoompUahmenta 
of  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Cultural  Laureate  program 
belongs  to  the  people  and  operatea  without 
any  requirement  for  either  State  or  Federal 
funding: 

lUtolveA,  That  the  Senate  commanda  the 
Cultural  Laureate  program  aa  being  In  the 
best  Interaat  of  all  the  people  and  enoour- 
agea  eatabllahment  of  the  Laureate  in  each 
of  the  Tartoua  Stataa  and  terxltorlae  and  in 
the  Nation  so  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  fully  and  appropriately  etpreei 
their  commltmenta  to  escellenoe. 

Sac.  3.  When  the  Cultural  laureate  be- 
comes truly  naUonal  In  leope,  the  Senate 
recommenda  public  recognition  of  thoaa  dtl- 
sens  nominated  by  the  people  and  aelected 
for  honor  by  groupa  of  their  peers  to  the  end 
that  all  the  people  of  the  world  shall  know 
that  the  greatneea  of  America  is  firmly  baaed 
upon  the  aehievemanta  of  Individual  Ameri- 
cana. 

•  Mr.  HABRY  P.  BTBD.  JR.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit  a  resolution  which  would 
permit  the  Senate  to  recognlie  and  en- 
courage the  line  gotds  of  the  cultural 
laureate  program,  which  honors  out- 
standing achievement  and  leadership  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

The  program  has  been  chartered  In 
the  Stete  of  '^Hrlginla.  where  it  was  caa- 
celved  and  developed  by  two  splendid 
Virginians — ^Allen  E.  Turner  and  Don- 
ald Miller. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Stete  cul- 
tural laui-eate  program  is  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  discovery  and  ultimate  re- 
ward of  excellence  and  at  the  same  time 
to  honor  that  achievement  through  and 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Stete. 

Tlie  laureate  awards  win  honor  peo- 
ple In  fields  that  have  contributed  to 
and  coottnue  to  make  for  American 
progress  and  Individuals  who  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  f  or  all  <tf  us — 
the  practical  as  weU  as  the  scientlflf.  and 
theoretlcaL  The  program  is  not  limited 
to  excellence  found  Just  in  sdenoe.  the 
claasic  arts,  or  history— which  are  cov- 
ered— but.  with  equal  tanpOTtance.  rec- 
ognition is  acknowledged  in  techn<dogy 
and  services,  including  such  areas  as 
business,  building  oonstructlan.  land- 
soM^ing.  and  public  administration. 

Selecttans  are  made  by  10  peer-group 
pands,  made  up  of  Individuals  whose 
background  and  experience  reflect  the 
nature  of  each  award  category.  The 
basis  for  selectlan  is  that  the  person 
designated  for  laureatlon  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  his  fellowman 
in  the  category  under  consideration,  and 
that  the  work  has  contributed  to  human 
progress  and  understanding  and  en- 
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haneed  the  opportanity  for  fulfillment 
and  happiness. 

Ih  this  wsor.  Virginia  honors  Virgin- 
ians for  their  outstanding  aehlevemento. 
This  has  been  most  successful  in  Vir- 
ginia, uyl  I  commend  tts  InitJation  to 
other  Stetes  to  hcxior  the  aecomi>lish- 
mente  of  their  own. 

I  submit  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Warner 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriatdy  re- 
ferred, and  I  urge  Ito  aivrovaL* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  119— RESOLD- 
TION  COMMENDING  THE  LATE 
PETER  SALMON  FOR  HIB  SERVICE 
TO  THE  BUND 

Mr.  RANDOU*H  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutlan;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
&  Baa  119 

Whereas  tha  Senate  haa  been  advlaed  of 
the  recent  death  of  Peter  h*ii»mwi; 

Whereas  Peter  Salmon  left  »«»>'1"'1  a  legacy 
of  accompllshmenta  In  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind; 

Whereas  Peter  Salmon'a  oontrtbutiona  were 
of  Invaluable  a  sal  stance  to  the  Senate  in  the 
development  of  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion benefitting  blind  peraons,  namely  the 
Bandolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  Wagner- 
CDayAct; 

Whereas  Peter  Salmonls  xuiaurpasaad  fidel- 
ity and  unfailing  dedication  to  the  cauae  of 
the  blind  bava  earned  for  him  our  affection 
and  our  esteem:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Jte*o2t7ed,  niat  Peter  Salmon  Is  hereby 
commended  for  his  long,  faithful  and  ex- 
emplary service  to  the  cauae  of  the  blind. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMl'lTEI)  FOR 
PRINTINa 


PUBLIC  BUILDINaS  LEOISLATION 

AKXMOKKNT  NO.  S* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  teble.) 

Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himsdf.  Mr. 
MoTHiHAH,  and  Mr.  Ravdolfh)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  533)  to 
establish  public  buildings  poUdes  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  to  establish  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  in  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  for  oUier 
purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMTRAK 

•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  discussion 
of  Amtrak's  fiscal  1982  budget  continues 
as  we  proceed  to  establish  this  Nation's 
transportetion  priorities  for  the  future. 
We  owe  it  to  our  constituento  to  hold  an 
informed  opinion  and,  before  we  vote 
on  Amtrak's  future,  I  think  we  should 
take  the  time  to  see  what  we  will  be 
voting  for  or  against.  lUs  we^end.  Am- 
trak  will  be  giving  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  exactly  that. 

The  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corp.,  Incorporated  in  1971.  is  now  one 
decade  old  and  to  celebrate  ito  lOtb  an- 
niversary, Amtrak  is  sponsoring  a  spe- 
cial family  day  exhibit  for  Itanbers  of 
Congress.  conip«ssional  staffs,  and  fami- 
lies to  allow  us  to  examine  first  hand 


the  significant  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  that  time.  Members  of  Coqgress, 
their  families,  and  guests  axe  Invited  to 
come  to  Washington  umon  Steuon  on 
Saturday,  May  2,  to  share  some  birthday 
cake  and  see  the  best  and  the  brightest 
of  Amtrak's  fieet.  An  exciting  feature  of 
this  dlfi>lay  will  be  the  beautiful  new 
high-level  superllner  cars  currently  in 
use  on  the  western  routes.  One  of  each 
type  of  these  cars  will  be  on  diq>lay,  in- 
cluding the  spectacular  supeiliner  lounge 
car.  This  will  be  the  first  maj«-  show- 
ing of  this  celebrated  new  equlixnent  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
great  pains  were  talun  to  bring  the  cars 
to  Washington  on  a  special  route  to  avoid 
the  low  clearance  problems  which  pro- 
hiUt  ito  utUizatton  in  the  East. 

In  addition,  Amtrak  wlU  be  displaying 
some  of  ite  latest  "Heritage  Fleet" 
equipment,  beautifully  r^nillt  and  re- 
stored at  Amtrak's  own  Beech  Grove. 
Ind..  facilities.  Some  of  these  cars  are 
nearly  30  years  old,  yet  the  skilled  work- 
men of  the  Beech  Grove  idant.  who  strip 
the  cars  to  tlieir  frames  and  carefully 
clean  and  repair  each  component,  have 
returned  them  to  their  original  beauty, 
retaining  heritage  features  such  as 
etched  glass  decorations  and  Indian  wall 
n'*Tff1i^  Hbwevo-,  these  rebuilt  cars  are 
different  in  one  very  important  way. 
While  originally  the  cars  were  steam- 
powered,  the  r^uihlshed  equipment  has 
been  converted  to  rdiable.  all-dectric 
"hMd-end"  power.  An  old  steam  coach 
will  be  on  display  to  show  contrast 

Complimentary  1-hour  excursion  rides 
will  be  (tf  ered  aboard  the  expolmental 
l£fC — light,  rai^  aunfortable — train 
with  ito  innovative  tUt-body  cmnhillty. 

CHd  and  new  locomotives,  turtiollner 
equipment,  intermodal  displays  and  ur- 
ban transit  equipment  will  also  be  avail- 
able for  your  Inspection.  For  the  entire 
family,  Amtrak  is  planning  door  prixes, 
^^iifinn«  engineer's  hate,  and  entertain- 
ment. 

The  2  p  jn.  birthday  cake-cutting  cere- 
mony and  press  event  will  be  inesided 
over  by  dark  Tyler,  group  vice  presi- 
dent, passenger  services  and  commuqi- 
catlons.  Joined  by  the  nine  original 
Amtrak  employees. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  you  should 
direct  them  to  Amtrak's  Government 
Affairs  Department  at  (202)  383-3937. 
I  do  hope  you  all  will  be  able  to  attend. 
I  believe  It  will  be  an  educational  experi- 
ence as  well  as  Just  plain  fun.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  TENNYSON  GUYER 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  12.  with  the  passing  of  UJS. 
Bejueeeutetlve  Tennyson  Guyer,  the 
Nation  and  the  people  of  Ohio  lost  a  good 
and  decent  man  whose  years  of  dedicated 
service  won  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him. 

Sinoe  1973.  Tenny  Gayer  represented 
the  pMwle  of  the  Fourth  District  <rf  Ohio, 
and  the  people  of  that  district  will  scnely 
misi  Tamyl  devotion  to  and  concern  for 
his  constituency. 

Tenny  Gayer,  by  his  own  admission, 
did  not  like  to  malce  political  speeches, 
but  that  does  not  mean  he  did  not  like 


to  get  up  in  front  of  crowds.  By  his  own 
account,  he  made  10.000  speeches — in 
all  50  Stetes,  and  in  24  foreign  nations. 
He  was  known  for  his  inspirational  and. 
some  said,  homespun  speeches.  He  was 
called  the  "Idng  of  com"  by  some. 
"CHiio's  ambassador  of  good  will"  by 
others.  Knowing  Tenny.  either  title 
would  have  pleased  him  just  fine. 

Tenny  was  a  deeply  rellgioas  man.  He 
was  an  ordained  minister  in  the  churches 
of  God  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
forties  he  became  a  pastor  of  the  ceiina 
Church.  He  went  on  to  become  other 
things  as  well — a  businessman,  a  mayor, 
a  Stete  senator,  and  eventually,  a  Con- 
gressman. But  Tenny  never  lost  touch 
with  toe  deep  faith  ttiat  was  the  inspi- 
ration for  his  personal  and  professional 
life. 

Tenny,  who  used  to  say  that  he  was 
"bom,  bred,  and  buttered"  in  Findlay. 
Ohio,  compiled  a  truly  impressive  list  of 
awards  and  achlevemente.  He  wrote  two 
IxxAs,  was  named  honorary  chief  (rf  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  received  the  coveted 
"golden  apple  award"  from  the  Ohio  Ed- 
ucation Association,  and  there  is  much, 
much  more. 

But  beyond  all  of  this,  I  think  Tenny 
would  simply  want  to  be  remembered  as 
a  devoted,  craiscientious  humanitarian 
who  rqiresented  the  hard-woridng,  pa- 
triotic peoi^  of  rural  and  small-town 
Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  people,  he  90ke 
for  them,  and  he  devoted  his  life  to 
their  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  extendinir  deepest  sympathy 
to  Tenny  Goyer's  wife.  Mte.  his  daugh- 
tos,  Sharon  and  Rosetta,  to  all  his  fam- 
ily, and  to  ttie  people  of  (Milo's  Fourth 
District,  who  indeed  have  lost  a  fine 
frioid.  a  resnonsive  leader,  and  a  hard- 
working legislator.* 


THE  ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  every  year, 
on  April  24,  we  pause  to  remember  the 
million-and-a-half  Armenians  who  were 
massacred  bv  the  TuiUsh  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
first  genocide  ot  the  20th  century. 

The  worid  did  not  leam  a  lesson  from 
this  hnrrendous  tragedy,  unfortunately, 
and  we  soon  found  out  that  history  does 
have  a  way  (A  repeattaig  Itself.  We  have 
home  witness  to  many  acte  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  throughout  this  cen- 
tury. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  therefore, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  stop  and  con- 
template what  has  happened  in  the  past, 
what  the  present  c^ers,  and  what  the 
future  promises. 

The  cold-blooded  massacre  wiilch  took 
place  between  1915  and  1918  is  an  his- 
toric reality.  We  must  always  remember 
it  as  an  event  which  left  an  Indelthlr 
mark  on  the  mem(»y  of  the  Armenian 
people,  and  hopefully,  on  an  people. 

We  know  that  there  are  Armenians 
living  in  Turkey  today  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  individual  freedoms  that  we  in  this 
country  take  tar  granted.  We  also  know 
that  Armenians  living  here  enjoy  a  solid 
place  in  Aw^Hnan  society  and  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  this  society 
through  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
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fiMirioni.  the  arts,  the  Msdemlc  com- 
munity, the  Qovenunent.  phllmntliroplc 
endeavors  end  many  other  pursuits. 

"Die  future,  of  course,  lies  In  the  hands 
of  the  chUdren  and  grandchildren  of  the 
early  Unmlgrants  to  this  land.  They  have 
Inherited  the  meanlnc  of  the  past  and 
know  that  they  are  the  keepers  of  the 
culture  and  traditions  of  a  proud  people. 
If  they  remember  what  haniened,  and 
If  they  do  not  allow  sUence  to  overcome 
them  or  us.  Such  events  could  eventually 
disappear  from  our  experience. 

ICr.  President,  each  Aprtl  24.  then,  let 
us  mourn  those  who  perished  and  cherish 
those  who  remain  to  carry  on  the 
dream.* 


PRELnCINART  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PSRC7.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tiflcatlon  of  proposed  arms  sales  imder 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 
the  ease  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  In  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
mflUon.  Upon  receipt  of  such  nottflcation. 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate. 
the  notification  of  a  pnHToaed  sale  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
prdlmlnary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoko  in  accordance  with  previous 
praetioe. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  a  notification  was  received 
on  April  2,  IMl.  and  I  submit  the  letter 
for  prtottag  in  the  Rkord. 

Interested  Senators  may  Inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  this  preliminary  notifica- 
g°P  »t  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Fotelgn  Relations,  room  4229.  Dlrksen 
Building. 

The  letter  follows: 


WUktngtem.  D.C..  AprU  2.  't»»i 
w.  R*jra  BimmfBux. 

'^'rf^i"^  •*■'  Jr«»ft«r,  Committee  on 
nm^m  M^mttoma.  VJ.  SemmU.  Wmehimo- 
torn.  D.C.  ^^ 

^^  I^.  BnnniniuK:  By  l«tt«r  dated  18 
»wuMy  l»7e.  Um  DIrwtor.  Deteaae  SMUrtty 
AMlaitaae*  Afncy.  IndlaitMl  Uwt  you  would 
"•  ■*?!— d  of  poMibte  trananittaU  to  Oon- 

M(b)  of  tiM  Anns  Ksport  Oontral  Act.  At  the 
™i^«^K»  of  tlM  OqMrtoMnt  of  atat*.  I  wlali 
to  provlda  tlM  foUowlag  MlTAnoa  notlflcatUm 
The  DapMtBMnt  of  Stau  to  ooiM«d«liic  mn 
<mor  to  •  NATO  oountiT  t«ntstlTtfy  wtl- 
iBatad  to  cost  in  exc«M  of  $as  mUUoa 
aaevtfy. 

Dtreetor.0 

PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

S.f^!35*f^  MrPreddent.  section  3« 
««L5J?*.^!5*°"  ******  Coatrol  Act  re- 
Wjresttjat  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
uncatlon  of  proposed  arms  «#lfn  under 


that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification.  Congress 
has  30  calendar  days  during  which  the 
sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  see  that  such  information  Is  avail- 
able to  the  full  Senate,  I  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Rkcord  the  notifications  which 
have  been  received.  The  classified  an- 
nexes referred  to  in  two  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, room  4229  Dlrksen  Building. 

The  material  follows : 
DsrsNBS  Sscummr  Abbistancs  Aosnct, 

Wmtfiinffton,  D.C. 
Hon.  Chablss  H.  Pisct, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Belationt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ms.  Chaibmam  :  PuTB\i*nt  to  the  re- 
porting requirement*  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arm*  Bsport  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Tranamltt*!  No.  81-30,  oonoemlng 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  propoaed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Turkey  for  defenae  articles 
and  aerrlces  estimated  to  cost  $78  million. 
Shortly  after  thto  letter  U  dellTered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

Tou  will  also  Ond  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  6a0C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
AssUtanoe  Act  of  1061,  a*  amended,  that  thto 
acUon  U  conatotent  with  SecUon  e30C(b)  of 
that  statute. 

Sincerely. 

CBMXROaATM. 

Director. 
(Transmittal  No.  81-30 1 
Noncs  or  Pboposzd  IsauAitcx  or  Lktrb  or 
Orm  PuBsuAirr  to  SBcnoM  36(b)  or  tkb 

ABMS    BxrOBT    COHTBOL    ACT 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Turkey. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

Major  defenae  equlpmenU  8M  mUUon. 
Other.  823  mlUlon. 
Total,  878  mUUon. 

(III)  OeacrlpUon  of  articles  or  serrlces  of- 
fered: Fifteen  F-4E  aircraft  with  ^>are  parts 
and  support  equipment. 

(Iv)  MUttary  department:  Air  Force 
(SKA). 

(T)  Sales  oommtoslon,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:   None. 

(Tl)  SenatUTlty  of  technology  contained 
In  the  defense  articles  or  defenae  serrloes 
propoaed  to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1980. 

(vUl)  Dau  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
Aprtl  9.  1981. 

*As  Included  In  the  UA  MunlUons  List, 
a  part  of  the  Tntematlonal  Traffic  In  Arms 
RegulaUons  (ITAB). 

FDucT  JmnncATioN 

TUBKST — r-4B    AlBCBArT 

The  OoTemment  of  Turkey  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  IS  F-4S  aircraft  with  spare 
parts  aiul  support  equipment  at  an  esti- 
mated coet  of  trn  mllUon. 

Thto  sale  wUi  contribute  to  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  naUonal  security  objecUrea  of 
the  United  States  by  Improrlng  the  military 
capablUtlaa  of  Turkey;  furthering  NATO 
ratlonallsatton.  «*»»«<i»»«tiittjqn  mu}  inter- 
operabUlty:  and  ■"*'f'«fi"g  the  riefensss  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  IS  F-4S  aircraft  wUI  contribute  to  the 
modemlaatlon  of  the  Turkish  Air  Force.  The 
aircraft  wUI  be  provided  In  accordance  with. 
and  subject  to  the  Umltatlon  on  use  and 


transfer  provided  for  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  as  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
sale.  Thto  sale  will  not  affect  the  military 
balance  In  the  region  or  our  efforts  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 

The  prime  contractor  to  not  Identified  in 
thto  sale  because  the  aircraft  are  being  pro- 
vided from  Inventory. 

Implementation  of  thto  sale  wlU  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  XJJB. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to  Tur- 
key. 

Considering  projected  procurement  of  F-18 
aircraft  and  the  planned  replaoement  of  F- 
4  with  F-18  aircraft  in  the  units  of  the  active 
Air  Force,  the  sale  of  IB  F-4  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key from  Inventory  will  not  have  a  signif- 
icant adverae  effect  on  U8AF  readlnees. 

Umn  Skcbxtabt  or  Statb 

roa  Political  ArrAnts, 

Waehington,  D.C. 

Pursuant  to  Section  6aOC(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Aaslstanoe  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Department 
of  State  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  148-3, 1 
hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of  P-4  air- 
craft to  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  con- 
stotent  with  the  principles  contained  In  Sec- 
tion 630C(b)  ot  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended. 

Thto  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  propoeed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  artlclea  and  to  baaed  on  the  Jiutlfi- 
catlon  accompansrlng  said  certification,  and 
of  which  such  Justification  oonstltutea  a  full 
explanation. 

Davd  D.  NswaoM. 

DcmfSS  SSCXTBITT  ASSISTAHCS  Agswct, 

Wathington,  D.C.  AprU  10, 19tt. 
Hon.  Chablbs  H.  Pbbct, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  CHAmcAM:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirementa  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  TrananUttal  No.  81-31,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  propoeed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  other  than 
defenae  articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
8900  mlUion.  Shortly  after  thto  letter  to  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 

Sincerely, 

Ebmbst  Obatbb, 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-31) 
Noncs  or  Pbotosbs  IssvAifCB  or  Lsttbb  aw 

Offbb  PUBSVAJfT  to  Sbction  36(b)  or  thb 

Abms  BxroBT  OoirraoL  Act 

(i)  ProapecUve  purchaser:  Saudi  Arabia 

(U)  Total  estimated  value :  8900  mlUlon 

(lU)  DeseripUon  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: VA.  Ck>Temment  program  manage- 
ment and  contractor  senlcea  for  the  oper- 
aUon  of  one  600-bed  hospital  for  the  Saudi 
Arabian  NaUonal  Guard  for  a  period  of  30 
montha. 

(It)  MlUtary  department:  Army  (ZAC) 

(T)  Sales  oommlsBlon.  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defenae  artlclea  or  defense  serrloes  pro- 
poeed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vU)  Section  38  report:  Caae  not  Included 
In  section  38  report. 

(Till)  Date  report  dellvsred  to  Oongreas: 
April  10.  1981. 

POLXCT   JUSIIFICATIOI* 
BAUSl  ABABIA HOBPTrAL  OrOtATIOIf  AND 

MAnrrsNAXcs 
The  Government  of  Sandl  Arabia  has  re- 
quested the  U.S.  Ooremment  to  manage  a 
program  whereby  a  commercial  contractor 
operates  and  malnt,alns  a  800-bed  hospital 
complex  and  aaaoclatsd  support  facUlUes  for 
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the  Saudi  Arabian  NaUonat  Guard  (SANO) 
for  a  period  of  30  montha.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  program  to  S900  million. 

The  sale  wlU  eontributa  to  the  foreign 
poUcy  objectives  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  Improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
nation,  a  nation  important  to  regional  secu- 
rity and  to  the  energy  needs  of  the  tree 
world.  Further,  by  Its  nature,  the  program 
will  contribute  to  domestic  health  aenrioe 
needs  of  the  nation. 

The  program  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
hoepltal  complex  will  be  a  centerpiece  of  the 
effort  to  provide  comprehenalve  medical  sup- 
port to  SANO  personnel  and  their  depend- 
enta.  Thto  to  the  initial  step  in  establishing 
a  complete  medical/health  cars  system  for 
SANO  personnel  and  their  dependenta.  The 
system,  when  oon^>lete,  will  Include  two  500- 
bed  hospital  centers,  IS  health  clinics,  a 
medical  treatment  and  evacuation  system,  a 
mobile  surgical  hospital,  a  field  medical  sys- 
tem, a  sxirgeon  general  organisation,  a  medi- 
cal logtotlca  system  and  a  complete  training 
program  for  medical  personnd.  It  to  highly 
probable  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be 
requested  to  assist  with  a  portion  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  SANO  medical  program  when 
the  decision  to  made  to  proceed.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment  has  been  working  with  the 
SANO  since  1973  to  modernise  its  tactical 
elements  and  to  develop  extensive  training 
and  logistical  support  systems. 

Thto  sale  wiU  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  in  the  region. 

The  prime  oontractor  will  not  be  known 
untu  the  procurement  process  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

ImplemenUtton  of  thto  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  38  additional  U.S.  Govem- 
msnt  and  3300  contractor  personnel  to  Saudi 
ArabU. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  imoact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thto  sale. 

DsrxNa  Ssctnarr  Assistancb  Aenrcr, 

WaihtngUm,  D.C.  AprU  13.  IMl. 
Hon.  Crablbs  H.  Psbct. 
Chairmten,  Committee  am  Foreign  ReUUiont, 
VS.  Senate, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  CHAntMtw:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Oontrol  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-33,  ooncemlng 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Greece  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  830  million. 
Shortly  after  thto  letter  to  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 

Tou  will  also  find  attached  a  oertlflcatlon 
as  required  by  Section  690C(d)  of  the  For- 
eign Aastotance  Act  of  1961,  ss  amend«Kl.  that 
thto  action  to  consistent  with  SecUom 
630C(b)  of  that  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Buranr  Gbatks, 

iXreetor. 

[Transmittal  No.  gl-tt] 
Noncs  or  FsofosxD  IssxrAitcs  or  Lbttbb  or 
OfvsB  PuBSuaMT  TO  Oatiaw  36(b)  op  thb 
Asms  Ezpobt  Coktboi.  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Greece 
(11)  Total  estimate  Tsloe: 

jmuon* 

Major  defenae  equipment* $18 

Other 4 

Toial  ~ao 

*As  included  in  the  XT.&  Ifonlttons  Ust. 
a  part  of  the  tntematlanal  Trsffle  In  Aims 
R^ffUlaUons  (TTAR). 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  servloes  of- 
fered: Six  TF-41-A-400  alreiaft  cnglnss  snd 
support. 

(Iv)  Military  Depaxtmsnt:  Navy  (LCT). 

(T)  Sales  commission,  fss.  ete.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(tU)  Sensitivity  of  teehnalogy  eontalnsd 
In  the  defense  artlclea  or  defSna 
propoeed  to  be  sold:  None. 


(tU)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1980. 

(Tm)  Date  report  dsllTersd  to  Congress: 
13  AprU  IBtl. 

POLICT   JUSIIFICATTOIV 

OBsaca — Tr-4i-A-4oo  AOcsArr  swoiuss 
The  Goveniment  of  Greeoe  has  requested 
the  purchase   of  six  TF-41-A-400   engines 
and  support  at  an  estimated  cost  of  830 
million. 

Thto  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
p<Aley  sad  national  security  objectives  of  the 
United  States  by  improving  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  Greece;  ftirthering  NATO  ra- 
tlonallsatlon.  standardlBation,  and  interop- 
erability; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  purchase  of  theee  engines  will  pro- 
vide additional  TF-mi-A-400  engines  for  \ue 
oa  Ar-7  and  TA-7H  aircraft  already  supplied 
to  Greeoe  under  ms  and  Grant  Aid.  The 
engines  will  be  proTlded  In  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  on  use  and 
transfer  provided  tot  under  the  Arms  Export 
Oontrol  Act.  as  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
sale.  Thto  sale  will  not  affect  the  military 
balance  in  the  region  or  our  efforts  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  question. 
Greece  will  have  no  difficulty  abeorblng  these 

TtM  prime  contractar  will  be  the  Detroit 
DIasel  Allison  Company  of  Indlan^wlto.  In- 


Impkmentation  of  thto  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  addltltmal  U.8. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Oreees. 

TImds  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 
defense  readiness  as  a  rastdt  of  thto  sal*. 

Umm  SscBKTABT  or  Stats. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Pursuant  to  Section  630C(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  smended.  and  the 
authority  vested  In  me  by  Department  of 
State  Delegation  of  Authority  No.  145-3,  I 
hereby  certify  that  the  provision  of  TF-41- 
A-400  aircraft  engines  to  the  GoTemment 
of  Greeoe  to  consistent  with  the  principles 
/.««t»iii«H  In  Section  6aOC(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Thto  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  of  the  Congress  under  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  pn^Meed  sale  of  the  abore- 
namad  artlclaa  and  to  baaed  on  the  Justlflca- 
tton  aooompanylng  said  certification,  and  of 
irtilch  such  Justification  ctmstltutes  a  full 
explanation. 

Datd  D.  NswaoM. 


SSCUBRT  ASSISTAMCB  A^OfCT. 

Washington.  DJC. 
EUm.  Chablbs  H.  Pbbct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  ReUMona. 
VS.  Senate.  WaahtngUm.  DX!. 
Dkab  Mb.  CHAiBicAjr:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Sectloa  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Expcvt  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
berewltb  Ttmnamlttal  No.  81-33,  oonoeniing 
the  DspaiUuent  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
at  Offer  to  Australia  for  defenae  articles  and 
aervlcas  sstlniated  to  cost  vp  to  8450  mllUon. 
Shortly  after  thto  letter  to  delivered  to  your 
oOloe.  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Stnoerely. 

Burst  Gbatbs. 

Director. 

[naasmtttal  NO.  81-8S] 
Noncx  or  Pboposd  Issuaitcb  op  Lkttcb  or 
Orrsa  Pubsuamt  to  Sacmii  se(b)  op  thb 
Asms  Bxpoar  Comibol  Act 

(1)  Fro^tectlTe  pundiaser:  Atistralla 
(U)  Total  estimated  ralue:  Up  to  8450  mU- 
llon. 

(Ul)  Description  of  srtldss  or  ssrvloss  of- 
fend: Oovemment  furnished  equipment. 
t^Hm#i*i  aervloea.  training,  and  follow-on 


support  in  connection  with  tlie  Austsallan 
Follow-on  Destroyer  Program. 

(iv)  MlUtary  dqaartment:  Navy  (LWN). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  ete.  paid,  offavsd 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  sendees 
propoeed  to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
in  section  28  report. 

(vUi)  Dace  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
21  Apr.  1981. 

POLICT  JUSTmCATIOir 
ATTSTBALIA — POLXAW-OH  OBSTBOTSS  PBOOAM 


The  Government  of  Australia  has  reqtiaeted 
the  purchase  of  VS.  Government  furnished 
equipment,  technical  servloes.  training,  and 
foUow-on  support  In  connection  with  the 
Australian  Follow-on  Destroyer  (FOD)  Pro- 
gram at  an  estimated  cost  of  iq>  to  8480 
million,  

As  an  aUy  luider  the  ANZUS  Treaty,  Aua- 
traUa  plays  a  major  roto  In  assuring  the 
stabUlty  of  Southeast  Aato  and  the  South 
Padfle  and  to  strateglcaUy  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  has  cooparated  In  laaprovlng 
Australia's  mUltary  capabUlty  through  tat- 
elgn  mlUtaiy  sales,  loglatles  sgreements,  and 
combined  exercises. 

llUs  sale  represents  a  signlfleant  ooounlt- 
ment  by  the  Australian  Government  to  mod- 
ernise and  strsngtben  the  Boyal  Austrsllsn 
Navy  and  to  an  Integral  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian FOD  Program  which  ooiialsts  at  tbs 
construction  of  FFO-7  rises  frigates  In  Ans- 
traUa.  Construetlan  of  the  first  two  ships  to 
to  start  in  1962  with  vp  to  four  mora  planned 
for  a  later  timeframe. 

The  sale  of  thto  equipment  and  support 
wlU  not  affect  the  baale  mUltary  halan«re  in 
the  region. 

Implementation  of  thto  sale  win  not  le- 
qulra  the  assignment  of  sny  «h.hm««.«i  \jj^ 
Government  poaonnei  to  AustxaUa;  how- 
ever, Australia  wUl  probably  aaak  some  VS. 
oontractor  servloes  in  Australia  during  the 
Initial  derdopment  and  cuuatructloo  phases. 

There  wlU  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  UjB. 
defenae  readlnees  aa  a  result  of  thto  sale. 


WaaMmgtom.  DJC,  AprU  17.  IMl. 

Hon.  cbablis  H.  Pbbct. 

CiMirsMtn,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatkme, 

VS.  Senate. 

WashtngUm.  DX!. 

Dbab  Mh.  Craibium:  Pmsoant  to  tlM  re- 
porting reqoireniMits  of  Seetiop  S6(b)  of  tlie 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  f orwardlag 
herewith  Ttanamlttal  NO.  81-M  and  midar 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
Thto  Trsaanlttal  euncetns  the  DspaiUusat 
of  the  NavyM  proposed  Letter  of  OBSr  to 
Japan  for  defaaae  articles  and  swtless  astl- 
mated  to  cost  830  million.  Shortly  sfter  this 
letter  to  deUvered  to  yotir  oOee.  we  plea  to 
notify  the  news  medto  of  the  tmrlsssHled 
portion  of  thto  Transmittal. 
Slnesreiy. 

Gbavss. 
JHreclor. 


(Ttaasealttal  MO.  61-44] 
Nam  or  Faupuasu  Isbdamcb  or 
Oivsa  Pussuaai  to  Sbcisow  M(b) 
Asms  Esruai  Oomtbol  Act 
(I)  ProspecUve  ptirdisser:  Jspaa. 
(U)  Total  estlmatsd  valne: 

Major  defense  equlpnoent* 

Other 


Total 

•As  Included  In  the  VS.  Mtmltlans 
part  of  the  Tntematlonsl  Trsfle  m 
Begulstlons  (ITAB). 

(Ul)    Description  ot  ertldss  or 


Ust.a 
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offarad:  Thirty-two  HABPOCMf  mlMUM  wltb 
MMOtMsd  ipw  **"*  rapair  puta. 

(tr)  MUltwry  dapwtmMift:  Mmj  il^i^ 
UiB,U3rt). 

(V)  aHH  uwimlwlnn  fM,  Mo.  paid,  ot- 
faratt  or  anaad  to  ba  paid:  Nona. 

(Tl)  SaaatltTtty  ot  tachnflmgy  nwiUlnart  in 
tba  dtfWMa  aitlolaa  or  rtafanaa  aarrloaa  pro- 
poaad  to  ba  aold:  Saa  Anaas  undar  aapanta 


(tU)  SaeUon  M  raport:  DichMlart  In  raport 
for  qoartar  andlnc  SI  Dananthai  1880. 

(tUI)  Data  laport  daUvarad  to  Oonciaaa: 
AprU  IT.  IMl. 

FoucT  JvanvBAnoM 
jtrtM — BuwooM  Miaania 

Tha  niiiwiiBiani  of  Japan  baa  taquatad 
tho  pnmliaaa  o(  sa  HABPOON  mlaaUaa  with 
iiiclatart  qpara  and  rapalr  parU  at  an  aaU- 
matad  ooat  at  $M  mlUlcn 

Japan  la  oaa  of  tba  major  poUtloal  and 
t~"w— to  powara  In  BMft  A<i*  and  tba  Waat- 
ara  Padfle  and  a  kay  partnar  of  tba  Dnltad 
Btatta  In  wiffii1''y  tba  paaea  and  atablllty  of 
tba»  raflon.  It  U  ntai  to  tba  \3A.  natlnaal 
Intaraata  to  aaalat  Japan  tn  davatoplnf  and 
maintaining  a  atronc  and  raady  lelf-dafanaa 
capability  wtaloh  will  oontrtbuta  to  an  ac- 
oaptabla  military  balanoa  in  tba  araa.  Tbla 
■ala  to  eooalatant  wltb  tbaaa  U.S.  obJaottTaa 
and  wltb  tba  i860  n^a-Japan  Traaty  o( 
Mutual  Cooparatlon  and  Bacuilty. 

TlMaa  miMllaa  az«  to  ba  uaad  on  four  naw 
■blpa  batnc  built  In  Japan,  and  aoqulaltlon 
of  tbaaa  mlaalVaa  la  crucial  to  improvamant 
of  tba  Japanaaa  icantlma  8alf  Dafenaa  Forca'a 
tactical  eapabUlty.  HARPOON  wUl  ba  tba 
only  tactical  antl-ablp  mlaalla  In  the  Force. 
and  tbarafora  the  principal  antl-aurface  ship 


Tha  aala  of  tbla  aqulpmant  and  aupport 
wlU  not  aflact  tba  baalc  military  balanca  in 
tba  raskm. 

Ttia  prima  contractor  will  be  tba  McOon- 
nMl-Dooglaa  OorporaUon  of  St.  Loula.  MU- 


Tmplamantatlon  of  tbla  aala  will  not  re- 
quira  tba  aaatgnmant  of  any  additional  XJS. 
Ooiranuaant  or  contractor  paraonnel  to 
Japan. 

Tbara  will  ba  do  adverae  impact  on  U.S. 
dafanaa  raarltiiiM  aa  a  reeult  of  tbla  aale. 


TAMCB  AaDfCT. 

Waalliiiftoa,  D.C. 
Hon.  CRAai.ia  H.  Pncr. 
ChalrmmM,  Committm  o*  Foreifn  JUIatlon*. 
U.S.  Senmtt,  Wmthtngton.  D.C. 
VmjkM  Ma.  Chabmajc:  Puiauant  to  tba  re- 
porting raqulramanu  of  SacUon  Mib)  of  the 
Arma  Kiport  Control  Act,  wa  are  forwardlns 
barawltb  Tianamlttal  No.  81-M  and  undar 
aaparata  eorar  tba  claaalflad  annex  thereto. 
■nila  Itaaamlttal  uuncaiua  tba  Dapartmant 
of  tba  lUTy^  propoaad  Latter  of  Offer  to 
Japan  for  dafanaa  artlelaa  and  aenlcea  etu- 
matad  to  coat  878  mllUon.  SborUy  after  thU 
latter  la  daUvarad  to  your  oAce.  we  olan  to 
notify  tha  nawa  media  of  tba  iinflaaaWtil 
portton  of  tbla  TranamlttaL 
Stncwaiy. 

lamrr  OaAvaa. 

Mractor. 

[Itanamlttal  No.  81-361 
Nones  or  Paovoaaa  laavAMcs  or  Lama  or 
PnaauAjfT  to  aacnow  M(b)  or  trb 
OomaoL  Act 
(I)   Praapactlva  purcbaaar:  Japan. 
(U)  Total  eetlmatad  value: 

JTUHonj 

Malar  dafenae  equipment*. 870 

Other 6 

TMal  ~7« 

*Aa  Ineludad  In  tha  n.8.  Munltlona  Uat.  a 
part  of  tba  Tntamatlonal  Traffic  in  Anna 
Hacnlatkma  (ITAR). 


(Ill)  Daacrlptlon  of  articles  or  aerrloee  of- 
fered: Ona  TARTA&  Uuneblng  ayatam,  one 
HARPOON  launehlnf  ayatam.  oombat  direc- 
tion ayatam  aoftwara,  and  aaaodatad  support. 

(It)  MlUtary  Dapartmant:  Navy  (LPX). 

(T)  Balaa  twtnmlaalon.  fee,  ate.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agfurl  to  ba  paid:  None. 

(Tl)  aoMltlTlty  of  technology  oontalnart 
In  tha  dafanaa  arUolaa  or  dafenae  aarrloea 
propoaad  to  be  aold:  See  annex  under  sepa- 
rata cover. 

(Til)  SecUon  38  raport:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  December  31.  1080. 

(Till)  Data  raport  daUvarad  to  Oongraaa: 
AprU  17.  1961. 

POUCT  JUB11FIC4TIOM 
JATAM — T«BTAB     Am     BalTOOIf     JfiaBnil 

LAUMcanro  ararBMa 

"ma  OoTammant  of  Japan  baa  requeatad 
tba  purcbaaa  of  ona  TARTAR  aurfaoa-to-alr 
mlaaUa  launeblng  ayatam  and  ona  HARPOOM 
aurtaaa-to-atufaoa  mlaalla  launeblng  ayatam 
wltb  related  aupport  ttama  at  an  aatlm*tad 
ooat  of  876  mUllon. 

Japan  la  one  of  tbe  major  poUtloal  and 
aoonootc  powara  In  >a«t  Aala  and  the 
Western  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  tbe 
Onlted  StAtaa  In  ensuring  tbe  peace  and 
stabiuty  of  that  region.  It  Is  vital  to  tbe 
VS.  national  Intereata  to  aaalat  Japan  tn 
developing  and  maintaining  a  atrong  and 
ready  self-defense  capaMUty  wtilcb  will 
ooDtrtbute  to  an  acceptable  mlUtary  balance 
In  the  area.  This  sale  Is  oonsiatent  with 
these  n.S.  objecUves  and  wltb  tbe  1060  UB.- 
Japan  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooparatlon  and 
Security. 

Tbe  sale  of  these  aystems,  which  will  be 
Installed  on  a  new  deatroyer  being  built  In 
Japan,  is  tn  keeping  with  United  Statea  de- 
sires that  Japan  expand  Ita  defense  role. 
Japan  already  employs  theee  or  similar  sya- 
tema  and  will  have  no  difficulty  In  absorb- 
ing these  Items. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  aupport 
will  not  affect  the  bealc  military  balance  In 
tbe    region. 

The  prime  contractors  will  ba  Raytheon 
of  Wayland.  MaaaaobuaatU  (TARTAR  fire 
control).  General  Bectrlc  of  Plttafleld. 
MaaaacbuaetU  (TARTAR  director  MK  73). 
PMC  Northern  Ordnance  of  Minneapolis. 
Mlnneaota  (TARTAR  launcber).  McDonnell - 
Douglaa  of  St.  Loula.  Mlaaourl  (HARPOON), 
and  Sparry  Unlvac  of  St.  Paul,  Mlnneaota 
(combat   direction   syatem  aoftwara). 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  aastgnment  of  any  addlttonal  VS. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  peraonnel  to 
Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  sa  a  reault  of  thla  aale. 

DarsKss  Sscrmrrr  AasiaTAifcs  Aobnct, 

Wathtnfton.  D.C. 
Hon.  CRASLaa  H.  Pbict, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foretfn  Relations, 
US.  Senate.  Waahinfton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  CKAJBMAif:  Purauant  to  tba  re- 
porting requlramanta  of  Section  36(b)  of 
ttie  Arma  Export  Control  Aot.  wa  are  for- 
warding bercfwttb  Ttanamlttal  No.  81-37, 
concerning  tbe  Dapartmcut  of  tba  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  AiaMa  for 
dafenae  articles  and  serrloes  estimated  to 
ooat  843  million.  SborUy  after  thla  letter  U 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
tbe  news  madia. 
Sincerely, 

Kaavr  OaaTBi, 

Dtreetor. 

(Tranammal  No.  81-87] 
NoTKs  or  Paopoaat  laavAMcs  or  Lrt^  or 
Orraa  PuaaaAwr  to  Sacnow  36(b)  or  thx 
Aana  Riruai  CoimoL  Act 
(1)    Proapectlve  purcbaaar:    Saudi  Arabia. 
(U)  Total  aatlmatad  value:  843  million. 


(Ul)  Deacrlptlon  of  artldaa  or  servlcea  of- 
farad:  Training  and  training  support  aaalat- 
anca  tbroogb  flaeal  year  198S  for  Royal  Saudi 
Naval  Poroaa  paraonnal  antarlng  military 
training  programa  tn  tba  U.8. 

(iv)  Military  dapartmant:  Navy  (TAU, 
Amandmant  No.  1). 

(T)  Balaa  oommlaalon.  faa,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  ba  paid:  Nona. 

(Tl)  SenaltlTlty  of  technology  contained  In 
tha  dafenaa  artlelaa  or  dafenaa  sarrleea  pro- 
poeed  to  be  aold:  Nona. 

(Til)  Sactloa  38  raport:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  Deoambar  1080. 

(TlU)  Dau  raport  daUracad  to  Congraai: 
17  April  1981. 

PoucT  JtranncATioir 

aATTDX  AMAMtA — TmAHnxO  rOB  aOTAL  BATTDt  MATT 


The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  baa  re- 
quested amendment  of  an  existing  foreign 
military  salaa  agreement  to  Include  an  addi- 
tional 842  '"H"""  In  funding  for  continua- 
tion of  training  and  training  aupport 
aaslstance  for  Royal  Saudi  Naval  Forces 
(RSNF)  personnel  entering  military  training 
programs  in  tbe  United  States  during  fiscal 
years  1081  through  1086.  Approval  of  thla 
request  will  Increase  the  coat  of  this  sales 
agreement  to  161  million. 

This  sale  Is  oonslatant  with  the  stated  U.S. 
policy  of  stiiliting  friendly  nations  to  provide 
for  their  own  self-defense  by  allowing  the 
transfer  of  reasonable  amounts  of  defense 
articles  and  aervlcas.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
continuing  wllllngneea  of  the  United  Stetea 
to  support  the  Saudi  Arabian  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  security  of  tbe  country  through 
modernisation  of  Saudi  Naval  Forces.  In 
addition,  enhancement  of  tbe  defensive 
capabilities  of  Saudi  Arabia  In  a  regional 
context  will  also  contribute  to  overall  Middle 
East  peace. 

Saudi  Arabia  Is  In  tbe  process  of  enlarging 
and  Improving  Its  naval  assets  and  opera- 
tions through  Ita  Saudi  Naval  Expansion 
Program  (SNKP)  with  tbe  United  SUtea. 
This  program  started  In  1873  and  Is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  In  tbe  mld-1080's.  Tbe  SNEP 
Includes  the  piircbaae  of  30  ships  and  craft, 
shore  facilities,  equipment,  and  training.  The 
training  and  training  support  ssslstsnce 
purchased  to  date  under  tbe  SNEP  has  a 
value  of  8417.6  million.  ThU  purchase  will 
provide  for  tbe  continued  training  of  RSNF 
personnel  In  eatabllshed  U.S.  military  schools 
to  insure  the  RSNF  has  the  requisite  num- 
bers of  trained  personnel  to  operate  and 
.y^ftiTit^in  the  ships,  weapon  systems,  and 
faculties  purchaaed  from  the  United  SUtes. 

This  sale  does  not  represent  any  significant 
change  In  tbe  overaU  mUttary  balance  In  the 
region. 

Tbe  training  and  training  support  pur- 
chased under  this  sgreement  wUl  be  provided 
at  establlahed  U.S.  mUltary  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Contracts  with  the  commercial 
sector  are  not  anticipated  under  this  aale. 

Implementation  of  this  aala  wlU  not  re- 
quire tha  aaalgnmant  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  contractor  peraonnel  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

This  sale  wlU  have  no  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness. 

DxrxNss  SactnuTT  AaaisTANcs  Aoxvcr, 

WoiMii^OR,  D.C. 
Hon.  CwABi.M  H.  Pbct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  CRABMAif :  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-38, 
concerning  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Army's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Saudi  Arabia  for 
design  and  construction  sarvlcaa  aatlmated 
to  coat  8604  mllUon.  SborUy  after  tbla  letter 
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la  dallvarad  to  your  office,  wa  plan  to  notify 
tba  nawa  madia. 
Slnoaraly, 


I  INraotor. 

(Ttanamlttal  No.  81-88] 
NoTscB  or  PaoroaiD  laauAMCB  or 

Oma  PnaaiTAMT  to  Sacnoir  36(b) 

Aana  KxroBT  Coittbol  Act 

(1)  ProapeotlTe  purcbaaar:  Saudi  Arabia, 

(U)  Total  aatlmatad  ralue:  8B04  rnllUon. 

(lU)  Daacrlptlon  of  artlelaa  or  aarrloea 
offered:  Tbla  eaaa  prorldaa  for  rtaaign  and 
oonatruetlon  aarrloaa  neoaaaary  to  prorlda 
facUlUaa  aaaantlal  to  aupport  tha  Royal 
Saudi  Nary.  It  InTolraa  a  naTal  academy 
that  waa  not  praTloualy  Idaptlfled  In  aarllar 
approved  eaaaa. 

(iv)  MUltary  dapartmant:  Army  (HAQ. 
Amendment  No.  14) . 

(V)  Salaa  ooaunlaalon.  Urn,  ate.  Paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  Nboa. 

(vl)  Sanaltlvlty  of  technology  oontalnad 
In  tbe  defense  arUdaa  w  deftaaa  aarrloaa 
propoeed  to  ba  add:  Nona. 

(vU)  Sectton  38  report:  Caaa  not  Included 
In  section  38  raport. 

(tUI)  Date  report  daUrerad  to  Coagraaa: 
17  AprU  1881. 

POUCT  JuarancAnoir 

BAUBX  AXABXA — NATAL  rAdUTm  CONaTBOCTIOM 

Tha  OoTamment  of  Saudi  Arabia  haa  x«- 
quested  amendment  of  an  «Tt»*<rtg  foiaign 
mUltary  sales  agreement  to  Imiluda  an  addi- 
tional 8604  mlUlon  In  funding  for  daatgn 
and  construction  servlcea  for  a  naval  acad- 
emy In  Saudi  Arabia.  Approval  of  thi«  re. 
queat  wiu  bring  tbe  totd  eoat  of  tbla  effort 
to  84.37  blUlon. 

This  effort  Is  one  of  aararal  conatructlon 
projects  being  super*  lead  by  tba  U.S.  Army 
Corpa  of  Engtneera  which,  whan  coaiplated. 
WlU  proTlda  operational,  training,  and  aup- 
port facUltlaa  for  tba  Saudi  Arabian  armed 
foreea.  Tba  daTdopmant  of  dafanaa  infra- 
structure Is  Important  In  aaalatlng  natlona  to 
provide  for  their  own  aecurlty.  Further,  the 
values  of  construction  efforts  auch  aa  tbaaa 
extend  far  betyond  the  fadUtiea  thamadTaa 
to  the  training  and  economic  benaflta  de- 
rived by  the  labor  force. 

This  particular  construction  effort  to  in 
support  of  tba  Saudi  Naval  Xxpanaton  Pro- 
gram (SNEP).  which  WlU  provide  major  fa- 
cUlUaa  for  tba  Royal  Saudi  Navy  to  induda 
deep-water  porta  on  both  tba  Red  Saa  "^ 
tba  Paralan  Ouif ,  ship  rapalr  faeUltlsa.  train- 
ing fadUUea,  a  naTal  haadquartan.  and  a 
naval  academy.  The  aoopa  of  tha  project  cov- 
ered by  thla  amandmant  t«/.i.wtn  ^^  admin- 
istration buUdlng,  learning  raaourea  center, 
claaaroom  building,  dining  fbdllty.  audito- 
rium, moaqua,  muaaum,  houalng.  athletic 
f adlltlaa,  MdUng  facUltlaa.  utUltlaa.  malnta- 
nance  and  atoaaga  tadUtlM.  and  laqnldta  atta 
preparation,  tbaee  faeUlUaa  wan  IdanUflad 
In  maater  planning  raporta  and  win  provide 
a  complete  academic  and  training  complex 

Tbla  aale  doea  not  rapraaant  anydgnifl- 
eant  change  in  the  overaU  mUltarr  »^i-"~ 
In  tbe  region.  '  ^ 

Tbe  number  of  U.8.  Army  Oocpa  of  Eacl- 

oonatruetlon  la  expected  to  avaraga  flra  mul; 
tanrand  80  dTUlan  ampIoyaS^Kwarar,  no 
in«aaa  \a  tha  number  of  VM.  mUttarr  and 
dTllian  ampleyeea  In  Saudi  AraMa  Is  anttd- 
IWMd  In  aupport  of  thla  eaaa  due  to  tbe 
SiS*"^*^  *!!?*  "•**»«  conatructlon 
SS^  J^**^  oootiactar  work  fOroe 
sbouM  appradmata  SXKW  penooa.  prlmaruy 
third  country  batlonala.  — — .  i- — "-j 

ur^LS2?!!fJ!*^  WUl  h«»a  no  impact  on 
"^-  d*fanaa  raadlnaaa  alnoa  tba  Mia<in»  »..» 
inrolre  the  tr«>afar  of ^SSSt  S^^SS^ 
goctoMd  d«not  ,«pu«  addlttoS?^ 


THE  EFFECTS  OP  BUDGET 
CTJTTINa 

•  Mr.  DiOONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  at- 
tention an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Ariaona  Republic  on  March  22  of  this 
year.  Written  by  John  Leach  of  the  Re- 
public staff,  the  article  outlines  the 
fallout  Leach  expects  as  a  result  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
budget  cuts  in  the  area  of  social  pro- 
grams. 

Leach  has  included  problems  dted  by 
various  public  officials.  Bill  Jamieson. 
director  of  the  Ariaona  Department  of 
Economic  Security,  predicts  we  will  be 
making  a  choice  between  "Important 
programs  and  essential  programs."  Jim 
West.  Oovemor  Babbitt's  press  secre- 
tary, says: 

Youll  have  a  lot  of  people  tnUy  con- 
cerned about  cutting  tba  budget,  "except  for 
my  program"  .  .  .  there  are  a  lot  of  compet- 
ing Intaraata. 

I  suMXVt  the  President's  program  to 
balance  the  budget.  However,  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rsooto  to 
point  out  that  how  we  undertake  this 
process  is  crucial. 

The  article  follows : 

Rxoucnoira  nr  Sociai.  PaooaAica 
Snoxx  AT  W< 


(By  John  Leach) 

Preddent  Baagan'a  proposed  federd- 
budget  cuts  strike  at  the  heart  of  day  care, 
food  atampa  and  other  social  programa  that 
anabia  thousands  of  low-lnooma  Arlnmlana 
to  keep  working  and  sUy  off  weltere,  acoocd- 
Ing  to  state  officials. 

"Take  the  mother  wltb  two  kids  who  la 
reaUy  struggling  to  make  It.  and  day  care 
and  food  stampa  are  tba  only  way  aba  can 
do  It,"  aald  BUI  Jamlaaon,  director  of  tbe 
Department  of  Economic  Security. 

"And  aba'B  working  In  a  aubddlaed  job  to 
get  tbe  training  aba  naeda  to  find  work  in 
tbe  private  sector.  Her  aubeldlaed  job  and 
tbe  food-atamp  benaflta  are  going  to  be  cut, 
and  aha  wont  have  day  care  anymore.  What 
WlU  b^>pen  to  bar  and  her  klda? 

"There  wlU  be  stories  like  that.  No  one 
knows  what  they're  going  to  do  In  many 
caaea.  They  may  turn  to  Aid  to  FamUlaa  with 
Dependent  ChUdien,  but  that  wlU  be  ent 
too." 

That  la  just  part  of  tbe  fallout  atata  of- 
fldala  expect  from  the  Rwagan  admlnlatra- 
tlon'B  propoeed  cuta  In  federal  aupport  tat  a 
wide  range  of  aodd  programa  operated  by 
govammenta  and  non-profit  agendaa  In 
Arlnma. 

Altbougji  precise  flgtires  are  not  aTaliaUe, 
Arlaoaa  la  aqtected  to  loee  87  iwiwiow  to  818 
million  from  tbe  more  than  880  »«""""  In 
federal  funda  that  now  flow  Into  tha  atata 
for  a  rarlety  of  aodal  aarrloaa. 

Alao,  between  813  mllUon  and  894  mlUlon 
of  tbe  8118  mUllon  In  federal  fonda  the 
atata  racdrea  for  food-ataaqt  paymanta 
would  ba  cut,  along  with  about  83  w««m«««»  of 
tha  821  million  In  Aid  to  FamUlea  with  Da- 
pendant  Children. 

In  addition  to  tbe  cuta  for  aodd  aerdcea, 
tha  axlaUng  catagortcd  granta,  whldi  appdy 
to  tndlTldud  programa,  would  be  oooadl- 
dated  Into  block  granta  and  turned  orer  to 
Got.  Brooe  BabblU  for  dlatrlbutlon. 

Aa  a  reault.  Babbitt  would  pidc  up  ttam 
tha  fadard  gorammant  tha  tough  tadc  of 
dartding  who  gate  what  from  tboaa  dlmln- 
Idkad  funda.  whleh  llnanra  averythlng  from 
day  care  to  roeatlanat  rdiabUltatiait  fbr  tha 
handicapped. 

Jim  Weat,  tba  goramor'a  preas  aacxatary, 
pradleta  there  wlU  ba  "a  lot  of  aquawklng." 


ragardleaa  of  wfaat  cbolcea  are  made.  If  Rea- 
gan's propoaad  budget  cuta  win  oongraaaknal 
approvd. 

"Tou'U  haTe  a  lot  of  people  truly  con- 
cerned about  cutting  the  budget,  'except  for 
my  program,'  "  Weat  added.  "There  are  a  lot 
of  competing  Intareata." 

Tbe  money  alao  benefita  groupa  auch  aa 
minorities  who  belong  prlmarUy  to  tbe  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  thus  making  thoaa  dadatona 
much  more  difficult  for  their  fdlow  Democrat 
Babbitt. 

The  poUtlcd  clout  of  one  of  tboee  grot^ia 
waa  damonatrated  last  month  whan  the  Leg- 
islature, under  beavy  lobbying  from  low- 
lnooma  working  motbMV,  approrad  834  mU- 
llon In  emergency  aid  to  »»»»i««mt«  (lay-eara 
subaidlaa  for  6,000  cblldran. 

Jamleeon  bad  propoeed  reductlona  In  allgl- 
bUlty,  which  would  bare  cut  subddlaa  for  tha 
chUdren.  to  stay  within  his  budget  after  tha 
program  exparlanoed  stronger-tban  expected 
demand  for  tbe  subsidies. 

Babblttis  office  Is  dCTaloplng  a  phlloeophy 
for  distributing  next  year'a  federd  funda  for 
day  care  and  other  social  servlcea  In  a  way 
that  would  be  con'klered  fair  by  tha  variona 
groupa  aerred  by  tbe  programa.  Weat  aald. 

AltamatlTea  under  atudy  range  from 
across-the-board  cute  in  programs  to  fuH 
funding  for  aome  and  elimination  of  otbera. 

Jamieson  faTors  the  latter  method,  argu- 
ing that  a  schema  must  be  dcTlaad  to  dlTkle 
tbe  money  fairly  among  tbe  state  and  locd 
govemmente  and  non-profit  groiqia,  and  re- 
order their  rolea. 

"We  have  to  make  tbe  dM>ice  between  Im- 
portant programs  and  the  sasantlal  pro- 
grams," Jamleeon  add.  "We  jtiat  wont  be 
able  to  continue  some  Important  programa. 

"Providing  recreation  or  character-build- 
ing programs  for  young  people  la  Important, 
but  feeding  them  and  providing  "'M'tI 
care  and  houdng  are  abaolntdy  wariillsl  be- 
cause you  can't  buUd  diaracter  In  a  hungry 
child." 

Jamieson  sdd  he  belleTes  '*««gf»^  baa  made 
the  easy  decisions  by  cutting  tbe  eoctari  pro- 
grams across  the  board  and  baa  ahlftad  tha 
bard  cbdcas — who  get  helped  by  the  pro- 
grams— to  Babbitt  and  otber  govamoEB. 

"  (For  exaoqrie) ,  are  we  going  to  ded  wltb 
only  tbe  acTerdy  dmahleri,  tboee  people  who 
are  the  least  llkdy  to  get  employment,  or  tbe 
modaratdy  disabled,  who  haTe  a  better 
chance  of  getting  employment?" 


BeducUons  In  aodd  aenlce  funda  alao 
would  affect  such  programa  aa  cblld-abaae 
preventkHi  and  treatment,  mentd-retarda- 
tlon  aervlcea.  foster  care,  runaway-  and 
homdasa-youtb  anrlces  and  chlld-walfara 
services. 

Those  cuta  when  coupled  with  dacreaaaa 
In  food-atamp  and  job-training  programa, 
would  strike  hardest  at  the  low-lnoooia 
workers  In  Ariaona  who  are  "reaUy  atrugilliv 
to  make  It,"  Jamlaaon  said. 

"It^  aU  going  to  roU  up.  and  tbe  paople 
are  going  to  be  bit  from  aU  different  dlrae- 
tlona,"  aald  Tom  MeLaogtalln.  aadatant  aeo- 
nomlc  aecurlty  director  for  aging,  fbmlly 
and  children  ami  lias. 

Jamleeon  aald.  "That  is  conntarpradnctlTa 
to  what  tba  prealdant  saya  be  wanta  to  do, 
which  la  pvoTlda  tbe  atructures  for  thoaa 
people  to  make  it." 

A  study  of  tbe  propoeed  budget  cuta  In  the 
Aid  to  FamUlea  with  Dependent  ChUdran 
and  food  ataaq>  programa  by  tbe  rsapacted 
Unirerdty  of  Chicago  Center  for  the  Study 
cf  Welfare  PoUcy.  found  that  tha  cuta  would 
ao  redtioa  the  disposable  Inoome  of  poor 
workers  that  their  famlllaa  would  ba  Uttle 
better  off  than  thoaa  relying  anttrdy  on  pob- 
lle  aaslsTancw  in  10  atata. 


Ariaona  waa  not  Indudsd  In  tba  study. 

Jamlaaon  aald  he  alao  la  coneatnad  about 
the  effect  of  daecrlptlona  of  the  poor  as  pata- 
dtea"  and  "daadbaata"  by  naagan  and  other 
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thKl.  IM  MM.  hit  bwd 
tfigiuty  of  tiM  poor. 


L  tbay  bMT  tlw  rbctorlo  that  la  gotac 
MooBd.  ttey  loM  bopc"  b«  nUL« 


AWAC8  BALK 


Ut.  UrrCSMLL.  Ui.  Prwldaiit.  today 
hM  bMD  rtMHii>tnrt  a  "MaUoiulI  Day  of 
RauMBobnuio*  of  Um  Holocaust,"  the 
•v«nt  irtUeh  baa  tn«lcaUy  b««n  ao  cen- 
tral to  oar  eantmy. 

n  waa  tba  tfr*^*"*^  of  the  holocaust 
and  the  enmmon  raqMcalbUlty  to  pre- 
venl  Its  lecunice  that  tod  to  the  cre- 
afekm  ot  the  State  of  Iirati. 

It  la  a  oonUnulxig  tracedy  that  Israel's 
creation  and  the  reeettlement  of  so  many 
hundreds  of  thoueands  of  Jewish  peoitle 
In  a  hoaaland  of  their  own  has  not  been 
eownpilehed  peacefully.  It  Is  ironic  that 
our  Natton.  whleh  led  the  worid  In  recoc- 
nlalBC  the  need  for  a  Jewish  state,  and 
urglnv  the  worid  to  realise  that  goal.  Is 
today  eontemplatlnc  an  actlcm  which 
eoidd  eipoae  the  sunrlrors  of  the  holo- 
oaost  and  their  deeoendants  to  danger. 

I  refer  to  the  propoeal  to  ask  for  con- 
ITSMinnal  approval  of  the  sale  of  fire 
AWAC^  atreraft  to  Saudi  AraUa.  along 
with  the  dangerously  destabilising  equip- 
ment that  win  enhance  the  offenslTe 
capability  at  the  F-lS's  already  sold  to 
that  country. 

Um  decision  to  go  ahead  with  this 
sale  simply  repeats  the  unworkabte 
poUey  at  using  American  arms  to  estab- 
lish stataUtty  In  the  MUkUe  last. 

Oar  deeade-kng  replenishment  of  the 
weapons  demands  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
did  not  bring  stability  to  the  region.  It 
could  not  protect  the  shah  In  power,  and 
K  obvioasly  tailed  to  prevent  violence  in 
the  lOddte  Cast. 

During  the  decade  of  the  seventieB.  the 
requests  to  Congress  for  more  anns  for 
Iran  were  invariably  couched  in  terms  of 
regional  stability  and  American  pcdlcy 
interests. 

Today,  this  request  for  authority  to  sell 
an  unpreoedentedly  sophisticated  range 
of  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia  Is  also  being 
tooted  aa  necessary  to  maintain  our 
mutual  frtandahip.  necessary  to  give  the 
Saudis  the  means  to  protect  stability  in 
the  region,  and  neceesary  to  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Soviet  XJniaa  that  we  wm 
not  toianito  adventurism  in  the  Middle 


But  the  facts  of  the  sitoatlon  reveal  no 
such  Imperatives. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Saudis 
wish  to  embrace  the  Soviet  Union  in  pref- 
erence to  ourselves,  or  that  they  would 
do  so  becanee  of  a  failure  to  sdl  theee 
weapons  to  them. 

The  stabmty  of  the  region  wUI  not  be 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  yet  more 
advanced  weaponry  to  a  country  irtilch 
doea  not  have  the  technolngWJly  trained 
manpower  to  handle  it.  and  which  is  not 
threatened  from  abroad  by  large-scale 


The  decades  of  war  in  the  IClddto  East 
should  have  amply  demonstrated  by  now 
that  the  only  way  to  enhance  the  region's 
gabflttty  is  throat  negotiated  agree- 
ments Cor  restraint. 

The  strategic  inapproprtateneas  of  this 
ptoiKieed  sale  is  evident  Saudi  Arabia 


faces  no  threat  to  which  the  AW  AG's  rep. 
reeents  a  credible  deterrent  or  a  useful 
counter.  The  transfer  of  such  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  would  force  the  Saudis 
Into  heavier  rdlanoe  on  UJB.  personnel 
for  **"»«»« to>i  assistance:  it  could  ulti- 
mate lead  to  a  serious  fracturing  of  our 
relations.  Saudi  Arabia  does  not  have  the 
technical  manpower  to  maintain  and  op- 
iate the  AWACs  without  draining  badly 
needed  trained  men  from  its  other  mili- 
tary operations — operations  which  are 
far  more  retevant  to  the  strategic  posi- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  combination  of  the  AWACs,  with 
its  sophisticated  monitoring  capabilities 
and  the  offensive  additions  to  the  F-15's 
requested  earlier,  eombine  to  add  a  po- 
tentially destahillflng  eecalatlon  of  weap- 
onry to  an  already  unsettled  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  dismayed  that  our  efforts  to  en- 
courage sUblUty  in  the  Mlddte  East  and 
to  woi^  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
problems  In  that  region  are  again  being 
abandoned  to  the  chimera  of  purchasing 
regional  stoblllty  and  friendship  with 
American  weapons.  I  do  not  believe  this 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation  or 
of  the  nations  which  have  requested  thoee 
weapons.* 


THE  DAT  BACON  WAS  DECLARED 
POISON 

•  lir.  CmASSLET.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  April  28.  the  Washington  Post 
%Mmf»wtn»  carried  an  artlcte  by  PhUlp  J. 
Hilts  entitled  "The  Day  Bacon  Was  De- 
clared Poison."  This  is  a  story,  as  the 
Poet  deeeribes  it.  of— 

How  on*  ragxilAtory  agancy.  wltb  tha  bast 
of  InUnttona.  nuaaaa  up  apactaeoUrly. 
ttaraatanlng  a  tanth  of  tba  Amarlcaa  food 
•upply.  and  why  It  eould  all  b^>p«n  again. 

nrankly,  I  strongly  disagree  with  Mr. 
Hilts'  position  that  certain  Government 
offldals  acted  "with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions." Moreover,  from  that  standpoint, 
I  think  that  he  preeented  only  half  the 
story,  and  thus,  only  half  the  tragedy. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  a  fine  Job  of  re- 
counting many  of  the  key  events.  The 
recidlectlon  of  those  events  Is  very  pain- 
ful to  me  now  as  memories  of  our  frus- 
trating bouta  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regarding  the  nitrite 
Issue  are  stirred. 

I  stin  have  to  shake  my  head  in  dis- 
belief at  the  taicredible  decision  at  FDA 
to  accept  the  Newbeme  study  at  ffeee 
value  without  immediately  subjecting  it 
to  rigorous  scientific  review.  This  was. 
Indeed,  as  Hllto  characterises  it  In  the 
article,  a  "key  mistake,"  and  the  poten- 
tial for  this  kind  of  "i<«*-*'*  to  be  made 
again  remains  an  Achilles'  hed  of  our 
food  safety  regulatory  process. 

Resohitlan  of  the  nitrite  issue  was 
aeUeved  finally  through  public  pressure 
that  forced  a  thorough  scientific  review. 
It  should  not  have  haivened  in  this 
manner,  and  it  need  not  happen  again  If 
we  make  the  neoeesary  changes  in  our 
system  to  assure  that  sdentlflc  queetlons 
are  addreeeed  before  political  ones. 

I  initiated  the  effort  to  get  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  started  on  an  in- 
veatigatlon  of  the  handling  of  the  nitrite 
matter  shortly  after  it  became  apparent 


that  there  were  serious  problems  with 
the  way  rOA  was  dealing  with  it.  I  was 
Joined  in  that  request  by  a  nimiber  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  shared  my 
concerns.  In  retrospect.  It  is  of  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  resulting 
OAO  report  was  an  Important  element  in 
the  reeolutlon  of  the  issue,  but  it  should 
not  have  been  necessary  and  would  not 
have  been  had  our  sjratem  been  more 
effective. 

The  nitrite  issue  has  focused  attention 
on  the  need  for  a  thorough  review  of 
our  food  safety  laws  and  regulatory 
process.  I  can  assure  my  coUeaguee  that 
I  will  be  working  during  the  coming 
months  to  make  certain  that  rules  of 
eommonsense  are  amdled  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccosa. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Dat  Bacom  Was  Dbcxjwjbi  Poiaoit 
(ByPhlUpJ.HUta) 

Nina  billion  pounda  of  maat.  tona  of  fowl, 
flab,  cbeeae  and  sTan  pat  food — on  ona  day 
In  August  of  1S78  all  of  It  became  auspactad 
poison.  Ten  paroant  of  the  entire  food  supply 
of  America.  Sodium  nitrite — the  salt  that  la 
uaed  to  preaarra.  color  and  flaror  our  foods — 
appaivntly  cauaaa  cancer,  two  regulatory 
agandea  annotinoad  Jointly  on  that  day. 

Nitrite  aoon  hacama  both  famous  and 
feared.  The  hot  dog.  aymbol  of  the  caaual 
American  diet,  aeemed  auddanly  tainted.  ooU 
ored  with  dlaeaaa.  And  not  any  dlaaaaa,  but 
the  dlaease  that  la  unpredictable,  llngartng, 
dlaflgurtng  and  extremely  painful.  Cancer, 
according  to  public  opinion  polla,  la  aome- 
thlng  Americans  fear  more  than  war. 

Then,  one  day  last  fall,  with  what  aaemad 
to  be  equal  auddanneaa.  the  regulatory  agan- 
dea  Jointly  said,  "Nerar  mind."  It  waa  al- 
moat  two  yeara  to  the  day  after  their  wam- 
li^a  that  the  regulators  aald  they  couldnt 
prove  that  nitrite  causae  canoar  after  all.  "I 
had  a  hot  dog  for  lunch,"  crowed  the  oom> 
misaloner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

What  happened  with  nitrites  Is  a  classic 
story  of  the  combat  between  public  and  prl- 
Tate  intereata,  between  dUBcult  science  and 
Irascible  polltloa.  It  la  a  atruggle  the  regu- 
lator— no  matter  what  hla  political  affilia- 
tion— muat  face  daily:  Dadalons  must  be 
baaed  on  science,  which  la  alwaya  alow  and 
often  ambiguoua,  deaplte  the  preasuraa  of 
Waahlngton  poUttca.  which  are  quick,  clear 
and  powerful. 

That  Is  a  volatile  mixture.  If  the  regulator 
goes  slowly,  as  the  sclenti&c  reaults  are 
checked  and  rachackad  to  assure  accuracy, 
he  can  be  accuaed  of  covering  up  what  be 
already  thinks  he  knowa,  of  being  a  tool  of 
the  business  Intereata  he  la  euppoeed  to  reg- 
ulate, of  fiddling  while  the  public  buma.  If 
be  moTca  too  quickly,  he  can  be  accuaed  of 
reckleaaly  toying  with  people'a  Joba,  of  need- 
leealy  damaging  Industry  and  tba  economy, 
of  becoming  that  government  ahlbbolath — 
the  Waahlngton  regulator  run  amok. 

One  incident  tai  the  nitrite  eplaoda  az- 
praeeed  the  dilemma  well.  Donald  Kennedy, 
then  head  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminla- 
tration.  wrote  In  defenaa  of  hla  move  to  ban 
nltrttea  graduaUy:  "Sdentlflc  peer  review 
trlea  to  eaUbllah  the  vaUdlty  of  a  teat  ...  It 
la  not  a  complete  guarantee  of  being  right . . . 
(but)  regulators  can  and  must  be  willing  to 
proceed  with  lees  than  this  guarantiee.  When 
serious  baalth  risks  are  tnvolTed,  edentlflc 
evidence  suggeetive  of  tbaaa  riaka  ahould  be 
enough  to  justify  regulatory  action." 

(Someone  in  the  maat  Induatry  got  bold 
of  this  internal  working  paper  and  maAad 
in  the  margin:  "BTO  lOSTAKXr) 

Later   In   the   same   document.   Kennedy 
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condudea,  "There  are  special  reasons  why 
we  should  (run  risks  of  this  sort]  when  the 
public  health  U  at  stake.  Tou  have  a  politi- 
cally azpendable  regulator  (Kennedy  hlmaaif] 
who  U  prepared  to  take  the  blame  and  will 
do  ao  If  the  outcome  provea  more  dlsaatroiu 
than  this  argument  predicts." 

At  the  be^nnlng  of  the  nitrite  eaae,  when 
Kennedy  realized  how  dllllcult  regulation  of 
this  simple  salt  would  be,  he  told  hla  col- 
leagues that  this  case  wotild  be  the  real. 
best  test  of  them  as  regulators. 

The  test  may  have  been  too  hard.  The  re- 
sult appeared  to  outsldera  to  be  a  aeries  of 
chaotic  charges,  and  then  retreat  in  disarray. 
The  small  Uboratory  buUding  In  Boeton, 
lU  bricks  blackened  with  age  and  soot,  was 
the  place  the  whole  drama  began.  On  the 
top  floor  Is  the  office  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Newbeme, 
a  mlld-looklng  man  with  gray  hair  and  an 
easy  manner. 

Newbeme  Is  a  specialist  In  anlmid  diet 
and  illinariti  at  Massachuaetta  Institute  of 
Technology.  Prom  1978  to  1978,  ha  ralaed 
about  a.lOO  rats  in  his  laboratory,  and  fed 
them  nitrite  in  a  dosen  different  ways.  He 
waa  testing,  for  the  FDA,  the  propoaltlon 
that  nitrites  cause  cancer  In  animals. 

By  the  winter  of  1978.  the  animals  were 
dead— of  cancer,  of  natural  cauaaa,  or  at 
the  hands  of  researchers  anxloua  to  flniah  up 
the  experiment  and  get  the  cells  of  the  last 
aged  stragglers  onto  microscope  slldaa. 

Lab  assistants  took  the  tiny  organs  from 
the  bodies,  pickled  them  in  preservative. 
Inked  them  wltb  blue  stain,  Imprwsaert  them 
In  wax,  then  sliced  them  7/1000  of  an  inch 
thick.  With  the  features  darkened  and  the 
tissue  now  thinner  than  paper,  the  animals' 
cells  had  become  translucent. 

Newberne  bent  over  his  gray,  double-eye- 
piece microscope  and  painstakingly  began  to 
count.  Among  the  circular  globe  and  granules 
of  the  cells  were  one  that  had  become  ele- 
phantine. There  were  cella  stunted  and 
gnarled  with  disease.  He  named  cell  types 
and  made  diagnoses  out  loud  aa  a  secretary 
wrote.  It  was  a  long  list  that  was  taken 
down.  There  were  50,000  slides  to  see,  to 
recognize,  to  Judge  and  to  diagnose. 

What  Paul  Newbeme  found  aurprlaad 
him.  He  did  not  simply  send  a  report  to  the 
n>A.  Nor  did  he  even  call  In  a  report.  Hi; 
decided  he  had  better  carry  his  news  to 
Washington  In  person. 

Mankind  has  been  curing  meata  with  aalta 
for  10.000  years  without  beneflt  of  regulatory 
agencies  to  guard  the  public  health.  There 
are  cave  paintings  that  show  meat  being 
cured  with  sea  salt,  a  good  source  of  nitrite. 
But  It  was  not  until  this  century  that 
chemists  discovered  that  the  active  disin- 
fectant that  preventa  deadly  botulism  poi- 
soning la  sodium  nitrite.  We  now  know  that 
nitrite  Is  virtually  everywhere  In  nature.  It 
la  in  vegetablea  in  alcable  amounta.  It  la 
manufactured  In  human  aaliva  constantly. 
In  fact,  our  Intake  of  nitrite  from  cured 
products  Is  only  a  small  i)ercentage  of  our 
total  Intake  of  the  chemical. 

The  hazards  of  nitrite  were  discovered  be- 
ginning in  19M  when  adentlsta  began  to 
learn  that  nltritea,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, can  oombine  with  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cals called  amines.  Together  tbey  make  nl- 
troeamlnea.  among  the  moat  potent  canoer- 
causlng  agents  known  to  man.  Nitroaaminea 
have  been  found  to  be  eardnogena  in  22 
species  of  animals — a  deadly  anperiatlve 
among  chemicals. 

In  1971.  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatratloii 
contracted  with  Newbeme  and  a  colleague  to 
study  nitzoaamlnea.  Newbeme  got  the  ex- 
pected deadly  reault  from  his  animals.  But 
he  got  something  else  aa  well,  something  far 
more  disturbing.  In  one  control  group,  rats 
had  been  given  nitrite  alone,  with  no 
amines.  Newbeme  expected  to  see  no  nltroa- 
amlnes  formed  and  no  cancers  following. 
But  instead.  Newbeme  reported,  thla  group 


showed  a  startling  niwiber  of  lymphomas — 
malignant  tumora,  cancers  of  the  lymph 
systam. 

It  waa  still  two  years  before  Newbeme 
would  begin  his  big  study  of  nitrite,  using 
SO.OOO  slides.  This  result  was  only  in  a  side 
group,  an  accidental  flndlng.  and  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  aclentlflc  accuracy.  But  still 
it  waa  startling. 

The  <»Tn«ng»  meant  that  nitrite  itself 
might  be  a  carcinogen.  If  that  were  found  to 
be  true,  then  the  whole  focus  of  worry  would 
have  to  be  shifted  back  one  level,  from  the 
nitroaaminea  to  the  nitrite  itself.  Worse,  food 
manufacturers  were  not  adding  nltrosa- 
mlnea  to  food,  but  were  adding  nitrite  to  bll- 
llona  of  pounda  of  meat,  poultry,  cbeeae  and 
fish. 

So  It  waa  a  few  dozen  rata,  and  Paul  New- 
beme's  Ht«£wn«i«  of  their  lymphomas,  that 
began  the  early  history  of  the  great  nitrite 
scare.  Aa  a  reault,  the  FDA  pushed  Newbeme 
to  do  a  monumentally  large  study  to  learn 
whether  nitrites  themselves  could  cause 
canoar. 

Animal  studies  of  cancer  had  not  been 
done  in  any  numbers  until  a  few  years  ear- 
lier, in  the  late  1960s.  "The  diagnoses  in  thoee 
dark  ages  went  unquestioned,"  said  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Squire  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
"Everybody  believed  everyone  else.  The  Good 
Laboratory  Practices  standard  (a  uniform 
standard  to  assure  consistent  qusaity  in  lab 
work)  hadn't  been  established  yet.  and  no 
one  suspected  the  kind  of  irregularities  that 
could  occxir." 

It  is  a  typical  irony  In  this  tale  of  nitrite 
that  the  flrat  accidental  resiUt  now  appears 
to  have  been  misread  and  mistaken,  accord- 
ing to  the  pathologist  who  reviewed  the  old 
slides  for  the  government. 

"If  this  early  study  bad  been  looked  at  the 
way  we  look  at  these  things  today,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  everything  that 
has  happened  since  ...  I  found  that  half 
the  things  called  lymphomas  were  not  lym- 
phomas. There  was  nothing  there"  to  set  off 
the  alarm  on  nitrite,  said  Squire,  wtto  re- 
viewed the  work  for  the  government. 

Oary  Plamm,  then  assistant  commissioner 
of  FDA.  said:  "Of  course.  Square  may  be 
right  .  .  .  We  didnt  review  that  st\idy,  but 
if  it  came  in  now  I  certainly  think  we  would 
review  it  in  some  detaU.  Ood.  yes." 

But  the  FDA  didn't  review  it.  Instead,  a 
much  larger  study  was  conunlssloned  to  look 
at  nitrite  alone,  to  try  to  prove  or  disprove 
that  nitrite  Itself  can  cause  cancer  in  rata. 
That  study  began  la  1975. 

tban  were  nkore  than  a  hundred  rata 
in  each  of  18  groups,  each  group  fed  a  slight- 
ly different  way.  Some  were  fed  nitrite  in 
their  rat  chow,  some  were  fed  nitrite  in  ehelr 
water.  Some  got  large  doses,  some  smaller 
doses  and  some  none  at  all.  For  Newbeme, 
the  result  was  the  50,000  slides  to  examine 
every  day  for  months. 

Pathology — the  examination  of  tissue  to 
«itMi  •bnormalltiea — Is  notoriously  tricky.  The 
pathologist  must  be  familiar  with  the  look 
of  eadi  different  sort  of  tissue  as  well  as  the 
acona  of  different  tumor  types,  both  malig- 
nant and  benign. 

Paul  Newt>eme.  a  taU  man  with  a  soft 
southern  voice,  peers  into  the  gray  mlcro- 
aoope  near  his  desk  and  says,  '"f  vou've  got 
10  years  of  experience  looking  at  that  under 
all  sorts  of  coadltions,  you  know  wtiether 
it  is  normal  or  not.  Tou  get  a  sense  of  how 
Hgtim^i^  the  parts  are,  whether  they  ara 
irregular  or  too  long  for  their  type,  even 
though  only  a  few  of  them  are  actuaUy 
misshapen." 

Newbeme  started  his  career  36  years  ago 
as  a  veterinarian,  working  for  three  years 
in  rural  Oeorgla  before  returning  to  Auburn 
Unlvetaity  for  his  PhJ>.  in  pathology  and 
the  begl'^ning  of  his  animal  leeearoL  career. 
Along  the  way,  Newbeme  had  eamad  two 
dlstingulahed  fellowships  to  study  animal 
pathology,  and  from  school  he  went  directly 


to  head  a  program  in  nutritional  pathology 
at  Aubum. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  he  has  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  diet  and  ita 
effect  in  animal  disease. 

"mis  is  why  we  dont  all  agree  on  tumors," 
said  Newbeme,  nodding  toward  the  micro- 
scope. What  was  there  looked  like  the  spotted 
surface  of  granite.  "The  tumors  show  up  at 
such  a  wide  range  In  their  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  they  look  different  at  each  stage. 
The  question  \b  whether  it  has  advanced  to 
the  stage  where  it  is  irreversible,  malignant 
and  must  be  removed  before  it  kills  the  ani- 
mal." 

By  spring  of  1978,  Newbeme  had  eyed  his 
60.000  slides  of  tissue.  Seeing  the  slides  one 
at  a  time,  he  had  no  sense  of  their  pattern; 
he  did  not  think  he  had  found  any  special 
effect.  It  was  only  when  he  tabulated  the 
number  of  tumors  that  he  began  to  think  he 
was  finding  groups  of  nitrite-fed  mice  with 
two  to  four  times  more  lymphomaa. 

Newbeme  was  surprised  and  a  little  ex- 
cited. He  fiew  to  Waahlngton  to  meet  with 
Donald  Kennedy,  then  commissioner  of  the 
FDA. 

"At  that  meeting  we  ptished  Newbeme 
very  hard  on  a  variety  of  queatlona.'*  aald 
Kennedy.  "I  thought  be  gave  a  very  strong 
account  of  himself,  and  the  conclusion  at  the 
end  of  the  grilling  of  a  couple  of  hours  was 
that  a  report  would  soon  be  In  the  pubUc 
record  as  a  major  indictment  of  nitrite." 

Newbeme  recalls  showing  his  data. 
scratched  out  on  a  big  pad  of  paper,  to  a 
roomful  of  people.  "I  said  the  result  was  only 
suggestive  and  we  needed  more  studies  to  find 
out  what's  going  on.  That's  all  I  said.  I  didn't 
tell  them  to  go  ban  nitrite.  Never." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Biay  1978.  and  the 
news  spread  like  a  shock  wave  among  the 
small  number  of  people  allowed  to  hear  it. 
Donald  Kennedy  was  upset,  according  to 
thoee  who  talked  with  him  later.  Tlie  FDA 
had  Just  come  through  a  loud,  bitter  public 
dispute  over  the  t>annlng  of  saccharin,  the 
largest  pubUc  battle  the  FDA  had  ever  had 
to  face,  bigger  than  the  cyclamate  caae,  big- 
ger than  the  cranberry  brouhaha  of  yeara 
past. 

Then,  up  popped  an  issue  much  larger  and 
much  more  complex.  From  the  beginning 
Kennedy  told  his  coUeagues  that  thla  caae 
would  be  their  best  test  as  regulators.  It  was 
legaUy  compUcated  because  nitrite  waa  gov- 
erned by  several  different,  competing  lawa. 
It  was  politically  scary  because  there  were 
possibly  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  oonse- 
quences  that  would  come  from  any  decision. 
It  was  a  public  health  nightmare  becauae  It 
waa  not  a  almple  matter  of  removing  a  has- 
ard  from  the  market — the  reguUtors  had  to 
t^imnnm  two  hazards.  Bow  many  fatal  cases 
of  botulism  CM-  other  disease  would  occur  if 
nitrite  were  banned  as  a  protactw  of  foodaf 
How  many  cases  of  cancer  would  be  caoaad 
if  it  were  not  banned? 

Kennedy  caUed  Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  the 
assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  in  charge 
of  food  qxiality  and  consumer  servicea.  Her 
activist  approach  to  food  and  health  issues 
had  alraady  earned  her  the  tttle  of  "dragon 
lady"  ^w^wg  pork  producers  of  the  Midwest. 
They  believed  that  "whenever  abe  opened 
her  mouth,  pock  prices  dropped,"  one  meat 
industry  spokesman  said. 

"Apparently  it's  true."  Foreman  said,  "that 
whenever  the  Commodity  Newa  Service  car- 
ried something  on  the  issue  of  nitroeamines 
and  our  department,  the  pork  belly  prices  fell 
the  limit.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  fear  en- 
gendered among  the  farmers.  We  Just  dont 
know  how,  in  a  chemical-filled  world,  not 
to  frighten  people  from  Ume  to  time  as  we 
deal  witb  thaae  iasuea." 

Foreman  had  been  wrestling  for  a  few 
years  with  the  problem  of  the  nitroaaminea 
fotmd  in  bacon.  At  Just  about  the  time  Don 
Kennedy  caUed,  ahe  thought  ahe  had  finaUy 
wresUed  it  to  the  mat,  arriving  at  a  tech- 
nical mmprr"*—  with  the  maat  Industry. 
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tSb»  Muwand  Vbm  pbon*  In  h«r  Urg*  mc- 
or  oAo*.  "^  ta*T«  MOM  vary  bkd  omts 
for  you."  Xaoaady  told  bar.  Ha  wld  ha  had 
»  ataiity  ahowlag  nltrtta  oould  eauaa  c*nc«r 
(Uraetty.  aarar  ntlad  Um  nltrnaamlnaa 

■XJIi  a ."  Ttaramaa  aatd.  and  aknk  throuch 

tba  aama  rapid,  dlamal  tboughta  that  other 
racalatoas  aaj  tbay  alao  had  whan  they  heard 
the  aawa.  "All  this  atruggla  orar  tha  nltroaa- 
BUnaa.  and  now  thla  guy  oomaa  in  and  aays 
that  nltrltaa  tbanaalvaa  ara  tha  bad  actors. 
Thla  wiM  obTloualy  aomethlng  much  blggor, 
muob  vocaa." 

OomiBlaalonar  Kennedy  gathered  a  group 
of  bait  a  doaan  top  agency  olBolals  to  de- 
elda  what  must  be  done.  Contrary  to  the 
pnwadore  on  amallar  matters,  he  did  not 
torn  tba  Itawbanka  atndy  over  to  thU  agency's 
aanler  aolantlsta.  Kennedy  knew  that  the 
Mawbama  report  contained  poUttcal  dyn*- 
mlta.  Ba  alao  knew  th*t  tha  FDA  waa  a  alave, 
whlob  constantly  laakad  to  the  prees.  The 
fewer  people  who  know  of  this  report,  he 
flgnrad.  tba  OMra  Ukaly  hla  group  would  be 
able  to  work  In  peace.  Tills  would  Uter  txim 
out  to  ba  a  kay  mistake. 

Awara  that  sclantlflc  reylew  would  take 
plnea  at  aoaaa  point,  the  Kennedy  group 
stmply  want  to  work  on  the  assumption  that 
Hawbama  waa  right.  Newbama.  after  aU.  had 
•  stroof  laputatlon.  He  was  baUared  to  be 
aa  sap  ac  tally  cautious  m^n  in  his  work  and 
wh*t  ba  said  abow^  It. 

A  alagla  tboogbt  hung  otot  tha  first  meet- 
ings Ilka  a  paU:  ICowhare  had  man  actually 
fiaead  ttM  prablam  of  piaaaiiliig  meat  with- 
out aalt.  Tba  problem  waa  new  and  on  a 
aeala  quite  beyond  the  saccharin  flap  that 
had  so  occupied  tba  prerloua  two  years.  Bpl- 
danlea  of  botullam  polannlng  oould  hit  the 
naUon  If  nltrtta  were  suddenly  banned.  And 
tho  appltcabia  law — called  the  Oalaney 
aaandmant — aeamad  to  demand  an  outrl^t 
ban  wltb  no  pbaaaout  period. 

It  waa  nay.  and  the  group  talked  of  pic- 
nlca:  faoiUlaa  *-fc-«««g  lunebaon  meat  or 
aaaaaca  In  plastic  wrap  and  seeled  contaln- 
OTL  Tba  Catal  botulln  bacterU  grows  raoldly 
In  tba  aliaanea  of  air.  The  Inalde  of  a  sauaage 
or  a  hot  dog  U  a  good  place  for  It  to  bread. 
Tbay  anvMonad  children  carrying  their 
luneb  bosaa  to  school,  setting  them  in  the 
sun  tor  a  few  hours  before  lunch  time.  Tb»t 
avanlag.   sooia   of    them   might   not 


"Baea  wa  bad  no  experience  with  the  slt- 
watlon.  w«  bad  no  Idea  «^iat  the  real  risks 
wata.  u  soma  otbar  Infactlona  might  not  re- 
sult as  waD,"  said  Plamm.  "After  aU.  people 
wOl  do  anytbtag  with  a  sandwich.  They  wlU 
Boblaet  a  aaadwlcb  to  tba  moat  Incredible 
eoadmona— one  man  wUl  take  It  to  a  foun- 
dry  and  eat  tt  down  in  better  than  a  hun- 
*»•<  degree  beat,  another  who  drtvaa  a  ps- 
Mgantor  track  wlU  put  It  back  there  and 
let  It  fiaaaa  boftea  Itmchtlme.''  said  Flamm. 

Tba   problSBS   facing   Kennedy's   caociM 

-w  than  tba  fSar  of  iisssss    Since 

I  used  nltrtta  aslts  fOr  so  long  in  so 

ways,  tta  traU  tbroogb  tba  law  Is  a 


,.„    ^      caucus  sorted  It  out  In 

irm.  It  waa  dear  that  the  law  waa  very 
■trtet:  It  demanded  that  when  a  sabetanoe 
la  fooBd  haratful  or  carcinogenic.  It  must  be 
banned. 

The  Uw  Umply  allowed  no  pbsse-out.  mo- 
wtortum  or  otbsr  ways  of  backing  into  reg- 
^^CB.  In  tba  caae  of  nitrite.  Kennedy  and 
*■■•?■■  knew  a  public  health  disaster  was 
positbla  tt  botulism  and  food  ro<aonln«  were 
n«««'i'ony  eoatalaad  after  a  ban  of 
nnrtss. 

,i.l-"i2?*!J"  **°"  •"*  *o  economic 
SJ?J5L2**  "**  «»»«atry.  which  m  nl- 
S^SSSsT*  "-*•>«••••  W"  Wl- 

nn^Tii'*^'.*^  ''•fuUtors  Simply  could  not 
«»«Mar  tbaea  things.  They  did  anyway. 


Kennedy's  strategy  was  to  develop  a  ao- 
page  paper  detailing  tha  options  ranging 
from  no  action  at  all  to  an  Inunadlate  ban. 
and  then  rbooeing  the  moat  reasonable 
course  a  phase-out  of  nitrite  bassd  on  the 
speed  wltb  which  the  nation  oould  find  sub- 
stttuta  ways  of  prssarrlng  msat. 

■ms  group  found  that  refrigeration  would 
not  work — too  few  refrigerators,  too  many 
that  might  break  down  and  let  the  msat 
temperature  rise  above  the  40-degree  safety 
mark.  Luncheon  meat,  hot  dogs  and  the  like 
would  have  to  be  frosen.  To  do  that,  the 
nation's  freeaer  capacity  would  hare  to  be 
doubled. 

Over  the  years,  about  700  chemicals  have 
been  teeted  to  see  if  any  might  make  aoeept- 
able  subsUtutee.  Nearly  aU  have  been 
fallurae. 

To  get  around  the  rigid  Uw,  Kennedy  and 
hla  group  dadded  to  adopt  the  taetlca  of 
their  oppoeltlon  In  the  saccharin  batUe.  In 
that  one,  they  were  foroed  to  give  up  their 
ban  whan  Oongraea  passed  a  law  declaring  a 
moratorium  on  the  issue.  Kennedy  thotight 
they  might  bring  their  own  bUl  to  Oongraes — 
this  time  to  prevent  themttloe*  from  ban- 
ning a  substance. 

Up  to  this  time,  Kennedy  had  not  worried 
about  the  sdentlflc  daU.  He  had  aent  the 
Newbeme  report  to  reputable  edentlsU 
around  the  country  for  them  to  review, 
cheeking  statistics  and  logic.  Of  course,  they 
oould  not  check  tbs  pathology.  The  reports 
came  back  poslUve— the  paper  Itself  seemed 
aU  right. 

At  that  moment.  In  late  June.  Kennedy 
had  no  Idea  that  the  Newbeme  study  would 
eventuaUy  go  well  beyond  the  usual  peer  re- 
view that  icientlflc  papers  get.  "There  are  two 
kinds  of  scientific  review,"  Kennedy  ex- 
plained. "One  is  peer  review,  in  which  a  paper 
U  passed  out  to  rsfareee  to  look  it  over  and 
see  if  the  conclusions  can  be  justified  by  the 
data.  A  pathology  review  is  somethlngf  en- 
tirely different.  It  Is  like  a  new  experiment, 
only  it  takaa  aa  raw  material  the  data  of  an 
older  experiment.  It  is  costly  and  time- 
consuming  and  you  dont  conduct  one  until 
it  heoomes  clear  that  there  is  a  problem  with 
the  study. 

"■arty  on,  it  was  not  apparent  to  me  that 
a  pathology  review  was  neoeesary.  Actually, 
earliest  on,  I  wouldn't  have  known  a  path- 
ology report  U  it  ran  over  me  In  the  street." 
Kennedy  said. 

"What  one  does  aa  commissioner  when 
you've  got  issuer  In  half  a  doaen  eelentlflc 
areaa  bumnR  around  you — vou  itist  ask  the 
best  qnsetlons  vou  can.  and  decide  on  the 
basis  of  the  answers  what  needs  to  be  done." 
8o  be  and  his  small  group  of  oOdals 
worked  out  a  compromise  amon*  Utterly 
oompetlnir  IntarevU.  Only  later,  at  tba  In- 
sistenoe  of  other  edentlsts  at  tba  n>A.  waa 
tbs  deener  sdentlflo  review  started.  A  UtUe 
too  late  to  avoid  embarraaament,  aa  it  turned 
out. 

OntaMe  tbs  ctoeed  drele  of  Kennedy's 
canena.  tboae  other  TDK  edentlsts  had  been 
worried.  PoUtles  was  betas  dlerwassd  and  da- 
ddsd.  but  no  adanee.  The  senior  edentlsts 
waited  through  the  summer,  but  were  not 
consulted  and  were  not  given  copies  of  New- 
beme's  study  to  review. 

Tbe  aetton  by  Kennedy  to  keeo  Newbams's 
study  seerat  ev«n  from  the  senior  scientists 
at  tbe  FDA  Is  tbe  decision  that  has  sines  bssn 
most  vtgoroosly  attacked  by  crttlea.  It  has 
alao  been  erttldaed  ta  a  Oensral  Aeeoontlng 
OOlee  inve^tlsatlon  and  ta  a  Congreeslonal 
Reeeareh  Bervlee  report. 

After  the  FDA  had  Newbeme's  reoort  for 
two  months,  chief  scientists  at  tbs  FDA  be- 
gan to  rsallas  that  tbsy  ware  being  eut  out 
of  the  decisionmaking.  Wbstbsr  tbelr  )uds- 
ment  wss  nsosssary  or  svsn  useful,  they  felt 
hurt  to  be  left  out.  and  upeet  that  their 
skeptical  potat  of  view  was  not  getting  a 
proper  bearing.  No  sdenUfic  review  was  tak- 


ing place.  But  poUtteal  plana  wars  already 
far  along. 

"On  many  aa  ooeaslon."  said  Dr.  Albert 
Kolbye.  aasodate  adanoa  director  of  tbe 
Fooda  Dlvlakm  of  tbe  FDA.  "I  sxpisssig  to 
Dr.  (Howard]  Boberta.  my  Immediate  supe- 
rior, my  growing  dismay  and  oonoem  that 
eventa  were  proceeding  too  qulekly  without 
an  adequate  foundation  of  adsntHlc  lavlsw. 
I  have  Bsver  experleaesd  bsfors  la  my  gov- 
ernment career  a  situation  where  the  word 
was  (that)  moat  of  us  were  to  be  excluded 
and  not  to  get  Involved." 

Flamm.  too,  worried.  "We  had  been  alerted 
to  anmetlhng  that  waa  wrong  with  the  study. 
Newbeme  bad  called  in  and  changed  tha 
numbsrs  of  rats  supposed  to  hav«  tumors.  He 
obaaged  them  not  once,  but  twice,  than  three 
tunes  that  I  bsard  about.  And  tbsy  all  moved 
tbe  nuBiber  of  tumors  downward.  This  Is 
extraordinary,  and  It  made  us  vary  nervous. 
"This  waa  an  Important  caae."  FUunm  said. 
"I  waa  oonoeraed.  axtramaly  oonoamsd.  that 
I  should  do  tba  right  thing  .  . .  During  tbat 
time  I  began  to  walk  In  tba  woods  of  Weet 
Virginia  wltb  my  wife  to  talk  about  It.  I  knew 
tbat  If  I  acrewed  up  on  this,  I  would  leave 
government  work  altogether. 

"When  tbe  NSwbenis  numbers  started  to 
change,  we  told  Kennedy  tbat  It  waa  aarioua. 
Our  caae  might  be  going  straight  down  tbs 
tubs." 

Then,  tbe  edentlsts  heard  that  Kannsdy 
waa  llktf  y  to  bold  a  praaa  oonf orenoe  aoon 
to  announoe  plans.  Tbsy  heard  the  news  first 
by  rumor  and  then  by  inarllin  It  In  Food  and 
Cbeoacal  Nawa.  a  trade  publication.  Kolbye 
barked  loudly  about  this.  Before  tbe  supposed 
prees  conference.  Qary  Vlanun  waa  aaked  to 
help  antldpate  critical  questions  about  the 
Newbeme  study. 

"I  was  rols-pUylng.  I  waa  suppossd  to  bs 
Olovannl  Salami,  the  bead  of  tbe  Ueat  In- 
dustry of  America.  I  worked  over  two  FOA 
sdenUsU  and  criUdasd  the  Newbeme  re- 
port. I  think  I  hit  it  Imprseslislj  bard." 
Flamm  said. 

Kennedy  says  he  waa  not  told  of  tbe  three 
successive  changee  In  Newbeme's  date.  If  be 
bad  been,  he  says.  It  would  have  shocked 
him  Into  some  quick  action.  But  by  tbe 
time  Kennedy  turned  fiocn  tbs  political  sad 
legal  queetlons  to  tbe  sdenUflc  ones.  It  was 
August. 

Suddenly,  the  bubble  of  privacy  enjoyed 
at  ^A  waa  burst. 

Marian  Burroa.  food  editor  of  The  Waata- 
ington  Post,  called  tbe  FDA.  saying  aba 
knew  of  tbe  NSwbeme  atudy  and  waa  going 
to  run  a  atory  on  It.  Tba  nJA  oonduded 
tbat  a  public  statement  bad  to  be  made. 

"Nothing  waa  aeeurs  at  FDA."  Kennedy 
lamented,  "i  actuaUy  bad  members  of  Con- 
grees  getting  internal  mamoa  before  I  got 
them!" 

On  a  IMday.  Aug.  II.  a  Joint  atatsmant 
waa  issued  by  the  FDA  and  tbe  U8DA. 

"A  study  reoenUy  completad  for  FDA  by 
the  Uassaehuaetta  lastttuts  of  Taebaolagy 
strongly  suggssu  tbat  nltrits  produoss  esa- 
cer  or  tbe  lymphatic  system  la  tsst  aalmala." 
tbs  statemsnt  said. 

Within  a  few  days  tbe  BO-page  doeument 
that  the  Kennedy  caucus  bad  been  working 
on  was  In  the  hands  of  tbe  pnas.  Tbe  report 
said:  "n>A  has  received  a  report  from  Dr. 
Paul  NewtMme  of  lOT  .  .  .  lbs  agency  has 
evaluated  the  study  and  baa  ooaelnded  tbat 
It  shows  that  nitrite  Induoea  oancer  when 
Ingested  In  laboratory  rata  .  .  .  n>A  expects 
that  Ite  conduslon  will  withstand  further 
analysU  .  .  .  Aoootdlngly,  n>A  and  DSDA 
ars  planning  for  a  pbaaaout  of  nitrite  ow 
a  period  ot  eeveral  yaats." 

There  waa  no  more  tUas  for  dsUbsratlon. 
■vtryons  waa  in  tbs  watsr  now:  tbe  ftas- 
for-aU  began. 

The  loudest  aqueal  came  ftom  the  pork 
producers.  "Consumerlst  asal  running 
roughshod  ovsr  sdsaee  aad  eomaioB 
was  one  obesrvatlon.  "TtM  msat  ta- 
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dustry."  said  a  esaats  Agrtealtors  Oommlt- 
tss  raiMrt,  "ospsdaUy  tba  pork  produosn. 
are  coavtasad  tbat  removal  of  nitrite  will 
result  In  thsir  aoonomlc  ruin." 

Oae  of  tbe  uaapoksa  oonosms  at  tbs  tlms. 
but  ons  wtaloh  may  bava  basa  a  major  factor 
In  tha  thinking  of  meat  Industry  saeeatlvss. 
was  mmtloasd  by  Paul  Nswberaa:  "Tou 
have  to  remember  that  altrttes  lot  tbsm  off 
tbe  hook  on  many  polnta.  Hot  Just  botullan. 
They  can  bs  a  lot  lees  sanitary  ta  tbslr 
plants,  and  ao  they  can  spend  a  lot  less 
money  cleaning  up  and  using  special  equip- 
ment. Nitrite,  you  know,  la  aa  excellent  dis- 
infectant. I  Buspsct  this  thought  playsd  aa 
Important  nde." 

"A  nltrits  ban  would  cause  prepared  meats 
to  disappear,"  said  a  Tennessee  newspaper  in 
quoting  a  meat  Industry  sookesman.  "dis- 
rupting tbe  food  supply.  Tbs  hog  Industry 
would  be  decimated,  sines  70  psreent  of  VA. 
pork  ends  up  In  processed  ntsats.  What  Is 
more  .  .  .  nlMte  orotects  against  the  jtoleon 
that  causae  botulism.  i*»««t»«g  nitrite  could 
save,  say  3.000  lives  from  cancer  each  year 
and  lose  10,000  to  food  poisoning." 

Consumer  actlvlsta  were  not  baopy  dther. 
"Carol  Foreman  and  Donald  Kennedy  ahould 
go  back  to  the  law  and  read  It  because  they 
are  violating  it,"  said  Balpb  Nader.  Tbs  Xn- 
vlronmental  Defense  Fund  attacked  the 
agenlee  for  "laying  low  wben  they  should 
be  racing  ahead." 

Although  the  consumerlsts  wanted  an  Im- 
mediate ban,  the  Industry  wanted  no  ban 
and  no  hints  of  severe  action  either. 

But  even  as  the  n>A  and  the  TJSDA  were 
weaving  a  defense  for  tbelr  actions  on  TV 
and  In  Interviews,  nSA  scientists  were  un- 
raveling it  from  the  other  end. 

Within  sU  weeks  of  the  announcement 
tbat  would  have  altered  tbe  eating  habits 
of  virtually  tbe  entire  nation.  FDA  edentlsts 
already  knew  that  the  Newbeme  study  had 
problons.  In  late  September,  two  Independ- 
ent pathologists  looked  at  the  slldea  tbat 
were  supposed  to  contain  the  rat  tumors 
by  Newbeme.  The  two  worked  seoarately. 
but  their  conclusions  were  virtually  iden- 
Ucal. 

They  disagreed  with  Newbeme  on  29  of 
3S  animals  eherked.  This  result  was  enough 
to  knock  the  New1>eme  study  below  tbe 
level  of  statistical  significance,  even  though 
only  a  seventh  of  the  tumorotis  animals  had 
been  checked. 

By  today's  standards,  Newbeme's  diagnoaea 
of  that  time  are  considered  looee.  He  lumped 
together  different  sorts  of  tumors  under  the 
category  of  lymphoma. 

The  n>A  toon  dedded  to  have  all  60.000 
slides  done  by  Newbeme  ievlswed  by  other 
expert  pathologlats — a  group  eallsd  tbs  Dbl- 
versltles  Associated  for  Research  and  Bdu- 
catlon  In  Pathology  (TTARXP).  Forty-six 
pathologists  looked  at  all  tbe  alldea.  Tbelr 
conclusions  were  just  as  asgatlvs  as  the 
earlier  reports: 

Of  the  3,100  or  so  animals  studied,  tbs 
reviewing  pathologists  illsagraail  with  New- 
beme in  ao7  ea«ea,  an  enormoua  43  pereent 
disagreement.  Tbe  revieweia  normally  expect 
disagreement  of  only  a  few  pereent. 

Of  the  3ao  or  so  tumors  tbat  Newbeme 
called  cancers  of  the  lymph  system  and  this 
was  the  heart  of  the  study,  tbe  reaaon  for 
banning  nitrite — the  revleweis  could  find 
only  30  such  tumors.  This  Is  only  14  per- 
cent of  what  Newbeme  claimed. 

"We  are  at  a  loes  to  understand  thla  enor- 
moua dlffennce,"  aald  Kanneth  Badleott. 
chief  of  UAHBP.  Some  pathologists  ha'-e  be- 
lieved tbat  tt  oould  not  bava  basa  Mswbaraa 
himself  who  did  the  rllagnnsas.  that  bs  must 
have  allowed  an  Insxperlsncad  student  to  do 
It. 

Nswbsras  aaya  bs  did  It  bbasslf.  He  alao 
(Itsagreee  wttb  tbe  diagnoses  of  tbe  many 
pathologists  who  ravlswsd  tbs  study. 

Says  Newbeme:  "I  may  be  wrong  In  my 
diagnoaea.  All  right.  But  wbatsvsr  I  cau  It. 


somstblng  Is  tbsrs.  and  It  Is  not  good.  I  dont 
glTS  a  daom  wbstbsr  you  call  It  lymphoma 
or  oda  It  wbat  tbs  UABXP  peopU  caU  it,  bu- 
tloeytlo  aarooma.  Tbat  doeant  make  a  damn 
bit  of  dlfforaaoe  to  b>s.  Tbsy  are  malignant 
tumors.  That's  what  oouata." 

UABBPlB  Badloon  saya.  1t  doea  matter. 
Our  patbologlata  believed  the  tumors  ware 
aot  dertvsd  fRun  tbs  lymph  system,  but 
origlaated  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  Is  like 
bating  an  aaaortment  of  fruit;  wben  you 
oompars  tbam,  do  you  ssparate  out  the 
oraagss  aad  tbe  grapefruits?" 

Siaos  tbs  study  aa  a  whols  Ideatlfied  about 
two  doaea  different  tumors  in  various  organs, 
tbs  eatsgorles  to  which  tbs  tiunota  are  as- 
signed do  matter.  If  many  aorta  of  tumors  are 
grouped  togsthsr,  tbe  category  la  which  they 
have  beea  placed  might  become  large  enough 
to  ladleats  a  significant  result  for  tbe  study 
as  a  whols. 

Wby  Hswbsms  would  end  up  looking  so 
mistaken  when  bis  previous  work  and  his 
reputation  have  been  so  strong  is  "a  puzzle 
tbat  none  of  us  have  been  able  to  solve," 
said  oas  pathologist.  "It  U  really  intriguing, 
sspsdally  wben  you  go  back  to  the  first  small 
study,  the  one  that  started  all  this.  Tbe 
illaannana  thsre  had  sxaetly  the  same  prob- 
lems. This  is  not  something  a  pathologist 
of  Mswbsme's  experience  would  do.  So  why 
did  be?  No  ons  knows." 

Tiook,"  said  Kennedy,  "science  Is  con- 
ducted on  tbs  aasunq>tlon  that  when  you 
have  a  seasoned,  well-respected  Investlga- 
tor  from  a  good  Institution,  and  he  reaches 
a  efii^«ja«  eonclusUm,  It  Is  far  more  likely 
to  bs  right  than  wrong. 

"In  this  esse  you  can  certainly  conclude 
tbat  Newbeme's  Judgment  on  what  you  call 
a  tumor  la  different  from  otbsr  experts'  in 
the  field.  It  Is  dear  Newbeme  was  doing 
something  very  different^  but  not  naeesssrlly 
wrong." 

Nitrite  was  found  not  to  be  a  direct  cause 
of  eanesr,  the  FDA  c(«iduded.  though  some 
doubt  remains.  tv«ii^«i  Kannsdy  t.hinfcii  that 
aomstblng  suspidous  may  sxlst  in  lower- 
doss  ranges  tbat  sbowad  almormaUtlea.  but 
BO  toBiors.  And  untouchsd  by  the  episode 
sltogstbsr  U  the  fact  tbat  nltritea  do  aome- 
tlmea  become  potent  cardnogens  aa  nltzoaa- 
mlnea.  ttiough  the  prooeaa  la  not  well  under- 
stood. 

But  ta  tbe  Newbeme  caae,  two  years  and 
aevsa  days  after  tbe  bad  asws  on  aimts  was 
first  aaaouaeed.  It  waa  repealed. 

Smug  remarks  could  be  beard  from  all 
quarters  as  tbe  biggest  regulatory  eaas  ever 
beUy  landed,  then  f«U  to  pieces,  leaving  be- 
hind a  heap  of  — ~«""g  wirea,  wlnga  and 
struts. 

Tbs  pork  industry  aays  tbs  cost  of  tbe 
wbols  ^isode  could  hardly  be  calculated, 
but  U  aomeone  triea.  It  aays.  one  should 
begin  with  the  blllion-doUar  loaa  of  aalea  In 
pork  bslllss.  Though  otbers  dlabsUeve  It.  tbe 
potk  producers  say  tbs  lossss  oecoirsd  wben 
tiniiu«M  of  psople  eonsdentloosly  eut  bacon 
aad  bot  do0(  from  tbslr  diets  In  response  to 
tbs  nitrite  "sears." 

But  tbe  biggeet  cost  at  tbs  whole  episode, 
as  ODS  oongresilonal  staffsr  aald,  may  have 
been  the  public^  ersdnllty : 

"To  cry  wolf  ss  big  aad  as  loud  aa  It  was 
yidlsd  la  this  caae — that's  *~»"g*«  to  niake 
us  aU  start  fgMaf  tbess  sgeadss  soms  fuaay 
looks  next  time  they  start  talking  about 
what  cansss  cancer.  I  dont  kaow  If  tbat^ 
good  or  that's  bad.  .  ■  ."• 


DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE  OF  VIC- 
TIM8  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  are  dedicated  to  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance" of  Tictim«  of  the  holocaust.  It  is 
a  time  to  remember  how  the  world  stood 
sQently  by  whUe  6  million  Jewish  men. 
women,  and  children  were  systematically 


murdered  and  5  mlllkm  non-Jews  were 
sent  to  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of  the 
NazU. 

It  is  a  time  to  reflect  upon  the  obliga- 
tions of  humanity  to  defend  human  life 
as  sacred,  and  it  is  a  time  to  reafflrm 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  tolerance 
that  bind  our  Republic  and  hold  a  hope 
for  pecHdes  throughout  the  worid. 

A  memorial  to  the  holocaust  victims 
is  being  idanned  for  a  site  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  by  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
OoundL  The  memorial  will  stazid  for  aU 
generations  as  a  warning  as  well  as  a 
reminder  to  those  who  would  perpetrate 
similar  acts  of  genocide  that  the  ap- 
palling silence  of  the  past  will  not  be 
repeated. 

But  the  strength  of  our  resolution  to 
achieve  goals  of  recognition  for  human 
rights  of  all  people  depends  largdy  upon 
the  conviction  of  our  words  and  the  con- 
sistency of  our  actions.  Today  our  hu- 
man rights  objectives  seem  to  be  sl^ 
ping  further  from  our  grasp  and  the 
ptdicies  of  our  Government  seem  more 
committed  to  disregarding  abuses  than 
preventing  them. 

Even  in  our  own  Nation,  the  American 
tradition  of  ttderance  is  being  sorely 
tested.  Reported  incidents  <rf  racial  or 
ethnic  terrcx*  have  increased  ezitanen- 
tially  in  the  past  2  years.  Ku  Kluz  Klan 
demonstrations  are  becoming  more  visi- 
bly frequent  and  have  turned  violent  in 
my  State  and  elsewhere.  In  January  of 
this  year,  the  Omen  Wiesenthal  Center 
in  Los  Angeles  was  defaced  with  anti- 
Semitic  ^itbets  and  Naads  were  foroe- 
atdy  evicted  from  the  premises. 

Tba«  are  no  Justiflcatians  tor  these 
abuses  and  no  excuses  can  be  offered  for 
failure  to  recogniie  and  counter  these 
dangerous  threats  to  our  freedom.  As  a 
natioi  committed  to  the  principles  of 
equality  and  liberty,  we  must  continue 
to  defend  the  human  rights  ci.  all  peo- 
ples and  oppose  movements  within  our 
own  society  that  Jeopardi»  the  inalien- 
able ri^ts  upon  which  our  Government 
was  founded. 

In  remembering  the  hcdocaust  and 
those  who  suffered  and  perished  during 
that  period  of  nnspfalrahle  evil,  we  can 
also  roiew  the  American  resolve  to  foster 
the  cause  of  human  rights  throu^iout 
tbe  world.  For  it  is  the  voices  of  the 
dead  who  lead  us  to  hear  the  outcries  oi 
the  liiing  f  w  Justice.* 


THE  UNDERCHIOUND  COAL  GASIFI- 
CATION AND  UNCONVENTIONAL 
GAS  RESEARCH.  ISVELOPMENT 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT— S. 
434 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Me.  Presidait,  on 
February  6.  1981,  I  introduced  S.  434. 
the  Uixierground  Coal  Gasiflcatian  and 
Unconventional  Gas  Research.  DevekK)- 
ment.  and  Demonstratian  Act.  At  that 
time,  I  inadvert«itly  omitted  a  request 
to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in 
the  RccoKo.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill.  S.  434.  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKo  at  this  point. 
Tbe  text  fcdlows: 

S.  434 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  Houae 
of  Jtepressafatines  o/  tAe  VniteA  Stutea  of 
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tm  Ovm§rma  ■■■— ibH*.  Tbax  thla 
to  oltad  M  Um  "UndMground  Oa*l 
CI— lIlMtlott  and  UnoonvantlonAl  Om  S«- 
wriati.  DwalopoMnt.  and  Dwnonatntlon 
▲ot-. 

Fnrenw  amb  rmroan 
aac  a.  (»)  TIM  OoognH  llnda  that— 
(1)    tta*  iniltad  auMs  u  faoad  with  a 
llnm  and  dtmlnlahlng  rMourea  baa*  of  do- 
itiMlle  patroiaum  and  natural  gaa; 

(3)  tba  currant  Imhalanca  batwaan  supply 
and  iHmand  for  fuala  and  anargy  in  the 
UBltad  atetaa  U  llkaly  to  woraan  orar  tha 
naxt  daeada  avan  with  atronc  anargy  oonaar- 
vatlon  afforta; 

(S)  tha  natlanal  aacurlty  and  aoonomic 
waU-balnc  of  tba  TTnltad  Stataa  la  an- 
dufwad  by  Ita  dapandanoa  on  importad  en- 
aqnr  Mippllaa  which  ara  aubjact  to  raaouroe 
Umttsttana.  aitUclal  pricing  machanlama, 
and  supply  Intarmptlona; 

(4)  tha  naitad  Stataa  poaaaaaa  abundant 
raaouroaa  ot  eoal  and  uneonTantlonal  nat- 
uml  faa  whloh  can  ba  utlUaad  by  under- 
irtNoMI  eoal  gaalllcatloo  and  uncauTanUonal 
natural  gaa  racofasy.  raapaeUvaly: 

(5)  undaigiuund  coal  gaaUeatlon  tach- 
wtqnsa  and  unooBTanttonal  natural  gas  r«- 
wnmrf  taehnlquaa  can  produoa  clean  fuels, 
iadudlnf  synthatle  or  natural  gaa.  gasoline, 
and  mathanol.  and  generate  electricity: 

(<)  the  domestic  raaouroe  base  for  under- 
ground coal  gasUcatloo  and  unconrentlonal 
gaa  raaouiias  equals  more  than  one  trlUion 
tona  of  eoal  and  one  thouaand  trllUon  cubic 
fMt  of  natural  gaa,  which  is  equiTslent  to 
twice  tha  world's  supply  of  reco»eiable  oU: 

(7)  tha  technical  obatadea  to  wldeapread 
coouasrelal  production  of  gas  from  under- 
Biound  coal  and  unoonTantlonal  natural  gas 
raaouroaa  can  be  dsAnad  and  aolved: 

(•)  projaetad  product  coata  of  gas  from 
undarpound  coal  gaslflcatlon  and  uncon- 
ventional natural  gaa  racoTery  are  estimated 
to  ba  ooavaUttTs  with  eipactad  world  energy 
prieea; 

(9)  enTlronoMntal  consequences  of  under- 
ground coal  gaalflfatlon  and  unconTentlonal 
natural  gaa  racofsry  could  be  stgnlflcanUy 
laaa  than  thoaa  of  conventional  or  synthetic 
fuels  eoal  utlUaatlon:  and 

(10)  It  la  contampUted  that  the  ten-year 
program  eetabUshed  by  thto  Act  may  require 
tha  erpandttura  of  caoo.OOOXWO  for  under- 
ground coal  gaaUcatlan  facUltlea  and  KOO,- 
0004)00  for  unccnvantlonal  natural  gas  re- 
covery pmjatls, 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to— 

(1)  establish  as  a  naUonal  goal  the  dem- 
onstratlan  of  a  production  capacity  aqulva- 
lant  to  at  least  flftaen  mllUon  cuUc  feet  per 
day  of  synthetic  natural  gas  or  energy  prod- 
uct equivalent  from  underground  coal  gaal- 
Oeatlan  by  IMT: 

O)  aataNlah  aa  a  national  goal  the  con- 
struettOB  and  operation  of  at  least  one  com- 
mercial undsrgrotmd  coal  gasUcatlcn  plant 
by  19SS: 

(9)  aatahltah  as  a  national  goal  a  produc- 
tion e^adty  equivalent  to  two  trlUlon  cubic 
fast  par  yaar  of  natural  gas  from  undar- 
groond  coal  gaalllcstloa  by  tha  yaar  aooo: 


(4)  aatahllah  aa  a  national  goal  pitiduc- 
tkm  of  three  trlUlon  cubic  feet  per  year  of 
unccnvantlasial  natural  gas  by  1»90  and  six 
tmiicn  cubic  fsat  par  yaar  by  tha  yaar  3000. 

uasuiiuujia 
aac.  S.  As  naad  In  this  Act.  the  t«rm— 

(1)  "andsrground  coal  gaaUcatian'-  means 
a  Method  wharaby  coal  in  placs  Is  partiaUy 
osldlaBd  with  osygan  or  air  and  steam  pro- 
dueinc  a  madium-  or  Itttt  hsatlin  value  gas; 

(5)  'nmconvantloaal  natural  gas"  means 
natural  gas  produced  from  garniieaiiiiwl 
brlnaa.  ocrtudad  natural  gaa  jvoducad  from 
ooal  saaas.  natural  gaa  produced  from  Devo- 
nian Sbala.  and  natural  gas  produced  trtmi 
tight  r 


(S)  "anargy  product  aqulvalant"  aaaana  tha 
energy  equivalent,  in  British  thermal  unite, 
of  tha  stated  amount  of  natural  gas  or  other 
snsrgy  product.  Such  products  may  include, 
but  naed  not  be  llmitad  to  synthetic  natural 
gas.  mathanal.  gaaoUne.  electricity,  or  chemi- 
cals; and 

(4)  "Secretary"  msans  the  Secratary  of 
Bnsrgy. 


CO! 


raooBAM  MAWAiiaiiawr  ruM 


Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorised  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
■sarrh.  development,  and  demonstration  ac- 
Uvltlaa  undsr  asoUons  4.  S.  and  8  of  this  Act. 
Such  plan  shall  tf>«»^td^  at  a  iMtwitwum — 

(1)  a  dstaUed  deaerlptlon  of  tha  functional 
organisation  for  program  managamant; 

(3)  a  program  strategy,  including  Identifi- 
cation of  mllaatonaa  and  critical  paths,  irtilch 
will  be  used  to  achieve  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Act: 

(8)  a  five-year  and  ten-year  program 
implementation  schedule  with  aBsmistetl 
budget  and  program  management  rasourcss 
requirements;  and 

(4)  supporting  research  needed  to  solve 
problems  which  may  inhibit  ot  limit  develop- 
ment of  underground  coal  gasification  and 
unconventional  gas  production. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  to  the  Coh- 
grees  not  later  than  January  30.  IMa. 

SrSStSrH    and    DSTKLOnCSMT 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Tha  Secretary  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  astabllah  rssaarch  and  develop- 
ment actlvltlaa  Incorporating  ppeeently  adst- 
ing  efforts  In  theea  areas,  as  may  be  naoeasary 
to  meet  the  goals  of  this  Act  aa  set  forth  in 
ssctlon  a.  Such  actlvltlaa  shall  Include  evalu- 
atioaa.  field  teats,  supporting  raeearch,  and 
ooUection  of  Information,  data,  criteria,  and 
spedflcatlons  neceeaary  to  support  tha  dsaign 
afforta  undertaken  pursuant  to  section  8. 

(b)  The  Secretary  ahall,  for  the  purpoee  of 
performing  his  responilbllUlee  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  solicit  proposals  and  evaluate  any 
reasonable  new  or  improved  technology,  sub- 
mitted thereunder,  a  deecrlptlon  of  which  Is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  In  writing,  which 
could  lead  or  contribute  to  the  development 
of  underground  coal  gaslficatlcat  and  uncon- 
ventional natural  gas  recovery  technology. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  work  olossly  with 
the  an>roprlat«  raeearch  and  tanhnlcal  orga- 
nizations and  Industry  repreeentativea  in 
order  to  assure  the  best  possible  uss  of  avail- 
able expartiae  In  carrying  out  the  provlalons 
of  this  Act.  consistent  with  erlstlng  law. 

SaifOMSTBATIOIf 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  solicit  proposals  for  the  deelgn  of 
underground  coal  gasification  and  enhanced 
gaa  recovery  farflitiea  of  suffldent  sias  to 
demomstrate  the  technical  and  economic 
feaalblllty  of  producing  synthetic  and  uncon- 
ventional natural  gaa. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  ssc- 
tioii.  the  Secretary  la  authorised  to  enter  into 
agraamenta  to  construct  the  following 
faclUtlea: 

(1)  a  field  demonstration  fadUty  with  a 
production  capacity  equivalent  to  at  least 
fifteen  mlllifln  standard  cubic  feet  per  day 
of  synthetic  natural  gas  by  the  year  1087  from 
underground  coal  gasiflcatlan: 

(3)  a  IMd  demonstratton  faculty  with  a 
significant  gaa  production  on  a  continuous 
basis  for  a  suttdent  period  of  time  to  coUect 
and  analyse  system  performance  and  rellabU- 
ity  data  to  datennlne  the  commercial  vla- 
ahlUty  of  tha  underground  coal  gasification 
techno!  ngy  utiUasd; 

(8)  no  BMf*  than  six  field  tests  of  increased 
gaa  production  frooi  unconventional  gaa 
formations  through  the  use  of  advanced 
fracturing  taehnolagy: 

<4)  no  more  than  two  field  teata  for  the 


damonstratton  of  unconvantlooal  natural  gas 
producUon  from  geoprsssure  rsssrvolra;  and 
(6)  no  more  than  thrse  coordinated  field 
demonstrations  of  the  production  of  uncon- 
ventional natural  gaa  from  coal  inami 

(0)  No  funds  H>propr1at8d  pursuant  to  the 
authnrliatlon  made  In  subaectlon  (b)  of  thU 
section  may  be  expended  untU  the  Secretary 
submits  the  plans  and  justification  for  any 
undergroimd  coal  gaidfleatlon  faculty  or  un- 
oonvenUonal  natural  gaa  recovery  faculty  to 
be  buUt  ptirsuant  to  this  section,  to  the  ap- 
propriate oommltteea  of  Congress,  and  waits 
thirty  leglslaUve  days.  The  Secretary  shau 
Include  the  total  cost  of  the  facility,  propoeed 
parUdpanU  In  the  project,  and  other  rele- 
vant information. 

comcxBCXALaATioa 
Ssc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorlaed  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  oom- 
merelallaatlon  plan  that  will  permit  reallsa- 
Uon  of  the  naUonal  goaU  stated  in  section  3 
for  underground  coal  gaalficatlon  and  un- 
conventional natural  gaa  production.  Such  a 
plan  wUl  Indude — 

(1)  an  analysis  at  the  existing  Industrial 
Infrastructure  and  Identification  of  modifica- 
tions In  Government  policy  neceesary  to  ee- 
tahllsh  a  sufflclent  indtiatrlal  infrastructtire 
to  meet  the  national  goals; 

(3)  the  analysis  of  any  legal  and  Instltu- 
Uonal  barriers.  spadficaUy  induding — 

(1)  an  analysU  of  the  legal  ownership  of 
free  methane  In  coal  ssams;  and 

(U)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  Indu- 
slon  of  underground  coal  gasification  in  land 
use  planning  and  coal  activity  planning;  and 
(3)  an  ssseesmant  of  tha  nacaasary  Gov- 
ernment actiona  to  assist  In  eliminating  eco- 
nomic unoertalntlaa  through  w«»««Hf]  in- 
oentlvea.  such  as  loan  guarantees,  price 
supports.  pricing  policy,  or  other 
Inducements. 

(b)  As  part  of  the  Inltlatlvea  for  dealgn  of 
the  underground  coal  gasification  and  un- 
conventional natural  gas  demonstration 
projects  authorized  pursuant  to  ssctlon  8, 
each  respondent  shaU  Include  In  Its  proposal 
(1)  a  plan  leading  to  a  fuU-seale,  commer- 
cial faculty  based  on  the  technology  used  in 
the  propoeed  demonstration  system;  and 
(3)  a  commercialisation  strategy  which  in- 
dudes  the  req>ondent's  plans  for  future  par- 
tldpatlon  toward  '"^^rt1ng  tha  national  goal. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  transmit  such 
comprehensive  commercialisation  plan  to 
the  Congress  within  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


Sac.  8.  As  a  separata  part  of  the  annual 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  section  801  of 
tha  Department  of  Knargy  Organisation  Act 
(Public  Law  05-01),  the  Secretary  shaU  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual  rsport  of  acUvi- 
tlea  pursuant  to  thla  Act.  Such  report  shaU 
Induda — 

(1)  modifications  to  tha  comprehensive 
plsiis  and  programa  for  implementing  *>«»» 
Act; 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  sUte  of  under- 
ground coal  gaalficatlon  and  unconventional 
natural  gaa.  recovery  raeearch  and  develop- 
ment In  the  United  Stataa; 

(8)  a  daacrlptian  of  the  contracts  and 
grants  made  under  this  Act; 

(4)  an  analy^  of  the  progreaa  made  In 

KnmH.mmrr*a.Umttt^    UndCrgTOUnd    COal    glSHlfS- 

tion   and   uncanvantloiial   natural   gas  re- 
covery technology;  and 

(6)  suggestions  for  improvsmants  In  un- 
derground coal  gaalficatlon  and  unconven- 
tumal  natural  gss  rscoisry  research  and  da- 
vtfopmant,  '""'"^'"g  T««v«w»i»»»tf«ifttiffnt  for 
legUUtlcn. 

ATTTBOaBATIOir  OT  APTBOraiATIOim 

Saa  0.  (a)  There  U  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
proprUted.  for  the  fiscal  yaar  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1083.  81004100.000.  i~-t~<««g  not 
less  than  taB.000.000  for  nndsrgnnmd  coal 
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gasification  activltiea.  Indnalva  of  any  funds 
authorlaed  tagr  any  other  Act.  to  carry  out  the 
funotums  vested  In  the  Secratary  by  this  Act. 
(b)  Time  la  authorlaed  to  ba  appropri- 
ated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80. 
1088.  8136.000,000,  Induding  not  laaa  than 
^,000.000  for  underground  eoal  gaslfleatlon 
actlvltlaa.  inclusive  of  any  funds  authorlaed 
by  any  other  Act.  to  carry  out  the  funotiooa 
vested  In  the  Secretary  by  this  Aet.^ 


NATIONAL  NURSmO  HOME  RESI- 
DENTS' DAY— SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 66 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  add- 
ing the  f  ollowtng  Senators  as  cosponsors 
to  Senate  Joint  Rescdution  66.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  May  6,  1981.  as 
"National  Nursing  Home  Residents' 
Day".  Senator  Bukoick,  Senator  Hraz. 
Senator  Chilks,  Senator  Dokenici,  Sen- 
ator DmtziTBURGEa,  Senator  Mklchir, 
Senator  Matrias.  Senator  Hawkzhs,  Sen- 
ator Orassuct,  Senator  Dodd,  Senator 
BAUcns,  Senator  OLonf,  Senator  Di- 
CoNcim.  Senat(»-  Bumpkis,  and  «*"**jw' 

RiKGLX. 

In  addiUon.  I  would  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 

The  text  follows: 

S.J.  Rbb.  88 

Whereas,  the  month  of  May  of  each  year  Is 
proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month;  and 

Whereas,  over  1  mUllon  older  Americans 
reside  In  nuialng  homes  and  one  In  five  older 
Americans  likely  wlU  reside  In  nursing  homes 
St  some  time; 

Whereas,  nursing  home  realdanta  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth,  development,  and 
progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders,  offer 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas.  Congress  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of  these 
Instltutlonalteed  senior  dtlaans  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation; 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  thess  dtlaens  Into  their  communi- 
ties Congress  encourages  community  recog- 
nition of  and  involvement  In  the  Uves  of 
nursing  home  residents,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  join  In  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  concern 
and  respect  for  theee  dtlaens:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Betolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  o/  Rep- 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  6.  1981. 
U  dealgnated  aa  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents'  Day."  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, oonoem.  and  reapect  for  the  NatUm's 
nursing  home  residents.  The  President  is  au- 
thorlaed and  requeated  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calUng  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  observe  thU  day  with  approprlata 
ceremonies  and  actlvltlaa.# 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MOTH- 
ERS OP  PLAZA  DB  MAYO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
first  time  the  "Mothers  of  the  Plan  de 
Mayo"  gathered  in  Buenos  Aires  to  pe- 
tition their  President  for  information 
about  their  missing  relatives.  Tliese 
brave  women  gather  every  linirsday  in 
the  Plaza  de  Mayo  in  their  natUm's  cap- 
ital, simply  to  ask  what  has  happened  to 
their  families  since  they  "disappeared" 
in  the  hands  of  the  government's  secu- 
rity forces.  Up  to  15.000  individuals  re- 
main unaccounted  for.  and  I  believe  that 


it  Is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the 
Government  of  Argentina  hear  and  re- 
spond fuUy  to  the  simple  humanitarian 
I4>peal  of  these  courageous  mothers,  who 
provide  continuing  testimony  that  hu- 
man rights  conditions  remain  far  from 
acceptable  in  Argentina. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  a  statement  by  the  Council  on  Hem- 
ispheric Affairs  on  this  anniversary  be 
printed  at  this  iwlnt  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  text  follows: 
COHA  SrATKifXMT  oM  THS  PoTwrH  Amnv^- 

aaar  or  MoTBZsa  or  thx  Pi.asa  m  Mato 

Throughout  the  last  four  years  of  mUltary 
rule  In  Argentina,  a  painful  reminder  of  the 
costs  of  that  rule  has  been  the  sUent  vlgU 
held  every  Thursday  In  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  in 
Buanoa  Alrea  by  the  "Mothers  of  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo."  AprU  SO  marks  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  time  that  these  women, 
relatives  of  the  "dessparecldoa"  (missing 
persons  believed  to  have  been  abducted  and 
murdered  by  the  security  forcee)  gathered  to 
petition  the  president  of  that  nation  for  In- 
formation about  their  mi— «ng  chUdren  or 
spouses.  In  Buenos  Aires  today,  the  Mothers 
of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  have  caUed  on  aU  the 
dtizens  of  Argentina  to  help  commemorate 
their  vlgU  by  attending  their  customary 
three-thirty  pjn.  gathering  and  by  carrying 
out  a  symboUc  one-minute  w<n-k  stoppage. 
In  the  United  Statea,  least  we  can  do  to  help 
tbasa  oouiageoas  women  u  to  recaU  a  Uttle 
tAt  of  their  history  and  the  reasons  for  their 
sorrow. 

When  a  military  coup  toppled  the  dected 
government  of  Argentina  in  1978,  the  coun- 
try waa  plagued  with  uncontrtdled  and  bru- 
tal violence  which  was  partly  lnq>lred  by 
radical  guerrUla  groups.  The  policy  of  the 
military  officers  who  seized  power  wss  to  re- 
spond with  a  brutal  war  of  their  own  against 
these  urban  guerrillas.  One  tactic  employed 
In  the  govemment'a  '■*"«r*«gTi  of  terror 
against  Its  own  dtlzenry  was  to  "dls^paar" 
anyone  beUeved  to  be  connected  with  left- 
wing  terrorists — the  victim  wotdd  be  secret- 
ly kidnapped  by  the  security  forces  and  tak- 
en to  a  clandestine  prison  to  be  either  tor- 
tured or  murdered  outright. 

This  "dirty  war"  against  terrorism  was 
very  effective,  and  within  one  year  the  levd 
of  left  wing  terrorism  had  dropped  enor- 
mously. The  security  forces  did  not  relax 
their  zeal  at  all.  however,  and  soon  people 
who  had  no  ties  to  the  guerrilla  groups  began 
to  "dls^ipear."  By  1071  it  waa  apparent  that 
the  armed  forces'  campaign  of  terror  was  out 
of  control,  and  It  is  esttmated  that  upwards 
of  ISjOOO  persons  have  dlsiqtpeared  In  the 
five-year  period  sinoe  the  nUlltary  took 
power. 

Efforts  to  determine  the  fate  of  thoae 
184100  victims  through  normal  nttmnnMim 
such  aa  the  courts  or  the  poUoe  have  proved 
ahatdutely  fruitless.  The  courts  say  that  they 
are  powerless  to  locate  those  who  are  miss- 
ing, apd  wrlta  of  babeaa  carpus  filed  by  reU- 
tlves  of  behalf  of  the  victims  are  routlndy 
ignotad.  The  p<dlca  have  proved  to  be  even 
more  hoatUe  to  rdatlvea  of  the  dla^>- 
paared— In  many  cases  they  refuse  to  even 
register  complaints  or  reporta  of  dlsappear- 


tt  was  out  of  the  frustration  of  theee  vain 
efforts  that  the  Mothera  of  the  Plaza  de 
Mayols  VlgU  was  bom.  In  a  deaperate  at- 
tempt to  learn  Information  about  their 
missing  sons,  four  years  ago  a  naan  gra<np 
of  women  began  to  ssa*mhle  outside  the 
Pmsldiintlsl  Palace  to  seek  an  audition  with 
then  President  Rafael  Vldela.  Ttie  poignancy 
of  their  sUent  and  peaceful  demonstration 
encouraged  the  relatlvea  of  other  victims  to 
jolntham. 

THe  weekly  vlgUs  were  soon  made  up  of 
mora  than  several  hundred  women,  and  they 
began  to  attract  worldwide  publldty.  Tlie 


Madras  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  badt- 
grounds.  social  r.lssses,  and  age  groupa.  They 
are  the  wives,  mothers,  grandmothers,  sisters, 
daughters,  and  aunts  of  the  dlsappaarod. 

The  Madras  have  four  simple  requests  of 
the  Argentine  government:  (1)  the  location 
of  their  relaUves.  (3)  their  legal  status.  (8) 
the  state  of  their  health.  (4)  the  chargea 
pending  against  them.  Theee  requeata  are 
presented  peacefuUy  every  week.  Ttie  moat 
violent  act  committed  by  the  Madras  has 
been  to  wave  white  handkerehlafa  at  U.S. 
diplomats  as  they  leave  the  Argentine  presi- 
dent's bouse  In  their  limousines. 

The  reqMnse  of  the  Argentine  government 
has  been  typical  of  that  harsh  regime.  The 
Madres  are  frequently  haraaaed  and  intimi- 
dated by  the  police.  Just  last  »*»»**«.  70 
members  of  the  group  were  arreated  and 
held  by  the  poUce  before  they  arere  released. 
The  Bfsdres  have  persevered  In  their  quest 
for  Information  despite  aU  the  obatadea 
placed  In  their  way  by  the  Argentine  gov- 
ernment and  they  eay  that  they  wlU  con- 
tinue their  vigils  untU  they  learn  the  fate 
of  their  relatlvea. 

Since  Its  tmy  beginning  four  years  ago.  the 
Madres  ot  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  have  grown  In 
numbers  and  in  Impact,  and  today  they  con- 
stitute an  In tcnvat tonally  visible  reminder  of 
the  continuing  human  rights  sbuses  of  the 
Argentine  junta.  At  times,  up  to  3.000  people 
have  Joined  the  Madres  in  their  vlgU,  and 
they  provided  evidence  to  the  O.A.8.  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Bights 
when  it  visited  Argentina.  The  Madrea  now 
publish  ^nnnnnn^mmntM  In  newspspem  de- 
manding infocmation  on  the  "rtlsappsared". 
and  provide  enootiragement  and  flnanrlal 
backing  for  relatives  of  others  to  come  for- 
ward with  their  story.  They  also  provide 
flnanclal  asalatance  to  relaUves  to  visit  sons 
and  husbands  being  held  in  '1'M^'M'  jails, 
when  and  if  the  mUltary  government  allows 
such  visits. 

The  announcement  fOr  today'a  vlgU  In 
Buenos  Aires  reads  as  follows: 

El  dla  30  de  abrU  1081  oanmemonunoa 
nosotros.  las  Madres  de  la  Flaaa  de  Mayo, 
cuatro  afioa  de  marohas  dolorosas  en  hueque- 
das  de  nnaatroa  hljoa  detanldoa  deaspare 
ddoa  con  una  vlgllla  a  laa  18:80  horaa  en  la 
Flaaa  deM^ro. 

(The  30th  of  AprU  1081.  we.  the  Mothen  of 
the  Flaza  de  Mayo,  oomntemante  four  years 
of  painful  marches  In  search  <rf  our  detained 
and  dlssppsared,  sons  wltb  a  vlgU  at  8:S0  FM 
in  the  Plaaa  de  Mayo.) 

The  Argentine  government  haa  warned 
that  todayls  vlgU  Is  prohlbltad.  but  tha  Ma- 
drea expect  a  large  turnout  naverthaiaaB; 
General  Roberto  Vkda,  the  current  Argentina 
president,  has  said  that  he  win  not  meat 
with  them.  Tlie  Madres  have  aald  they  wUl 
meet  with  no  one  dae. 

We  wish  to  CApreas  our  support  fCr  the 
Madres  de  U  Plaaa  de  Mayo  on  tbU  fourth 
anniversary  of  their  tmendlng  vigO.  We  hope 
that  theee  brave  women's  simple  requeat  for 
an  accounting  of  tbdr  missing  brothera.  Chil- 
dren, and  hurtiands  wOl  be  granted.  The  con- 
tinuing pllgjit  of  theee  women  Is  a  Uvlng  re- 
buttal to  the  Reagan  Admtnlatmtton^  claim 
that  the  human  rights  sKuatioa  In  Argntlna 
has  "Improved  dramatically."  • 


BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO 

HERMAN       BROTMAN,       DISTIN- 
GUISHED OIJ3ER  AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opoortunity  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  to  express  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  Mr.  Herman 
Brotman.  of  PaUs  Church.  Va..  on  the 
occasian  of  his  70th  birthday.  Mr.  Brot- 
man deserves  special  recognitian  be- 
cause of  the  significant  contributians 
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he  hM  nude  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
tbls  eountry.  •nd  In  so  doing,  serving  as 
a  model  of  tbe  ectlTe.  {>roductlve  older 
ctttaan.  I  am  emeclally  bappy  to  ae- 
knowledte  this  Important  day  because 
of  the  eontrttNitloni  which  Mr.  Brot- 
man  has  made  to  the  work  of  the  Spe- 
cial Commlttae  on  Aging. 

Hvman  Brotman  Is  a  demographer 
and  statistical  analyst  who  specialises 
tn  the  tTCDds  and  structure  of  the  older 
population  of  the  United  Stotea.  For 
each  of  the  past  IS  years  he  authored  a 
rtatli^lrfl  analysis  of  the  older  popula- 
tion which  Introduces  "Developments  In 
Agli«."  the  Committee  on  Aging's  an- 
nual raport.  Whan  be  first  wrote  the  es- 
say It  was  titled  "Every  TOitb  Ameri- 
can." and  tn  the  1980  annual  report  it 
Is  titled  "Svcry  Ninth  American."  This 
change  In  title  Itsdf,  Mr.  President. 
symboUzefl  the  growing  numbers  and 
Importance  of  older  persons  in  our  so- 
ciety— a  change  In  which  Mr.  Brotman 
has  played  an  active  role. 

As  a  sUtlstlcal  analyst  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Oonunlttee  on  Economic  Security, 
from  1938  to  1940.  Herman  Brotman  was 
Involved  In  the  early  research  which 
established  the  social  security  system.  He 
was  later  Chief  of  Statistics  for  the  War 
Manpower  Commission.  Labor  Attach^  to 
the  portwar  American  Embassy  In  Aus- 
tria, and  Social  Science  Analyst  in  the 
Oflloe  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

In  1956  Mr.  Brotman  became  the  Chief 
of  Research  for  the  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — the  forerunner 
to  today's  Administration  on  Aging.  In 
the  period  1956  to  1973.  he  helped  to 
draft  the  original  legislation  which  later 
became  the  Older  Americans  Act  (rf  1965. 
was  Involved  in  several  subsequent 
amendments  to  the  act,  and  served  as  the 
Chief  of  tlie  Data  Analysis  Division  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Brotman  retired  in  1973.  but  in 
this  so-called  retirement  he  has  con- 
tinued his  analyses  of  population  trends, 
contributed  papers  to  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  testi- 
fied at  congressional  hearings,  is  involved 
with  the  National  Commlsslim  on  the 
Blind  and  Handicapped,  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  the  Oerontoloclst.  and  as  I 
mentlooed.  works  with  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Mr.  President.  In  AnrU  1980. 1  chaired 
the  first  Ol  a  new  series  of  committee 
hearings  titled  "Work  After  85:  Options 
for  the  80'a"  All  of  our  expert  witnesses 
In  eeooonlcs.  sociology,  and  psychology 
noted  that  older  peoide  can  be  efficient 
and  creative  workers.  Herman  Brotman 
serves  as  an  outstanding  modd  of  the 
active  and  productive  older  citizen,  and  I 
am  proud  to  aahite  him  on  this  Impor- 
tant and  happy  occasion* 


NCPAC:  A  BLIORT  ON  AMERICAN 
POLITICS 

•  Mr.  EACHiETON.  Mr.  President.  It  to 
not  my  custom  to  rise  In  praise  of  a  Re- 
pubUean  potttleal  leader.  I  make  an  ez- 
oepUon  today  for  the  cotumgeous  state- 
ment of  Republican  National  Committee 


Chairman  Richard  Richards,  as  reported 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  28, 1981. 

In  that  article.  Mr.  Richards  oondemns 
the  activities  of  the  National  Con- 
servative PoUtloal  Action  Committee 
(NCPAC).  a  group  dedicated  to  vldous 
attacks  on  officeholders  whose  views  do 
not  conform  to  the  medieval  outlook  of 
NCPAC  directors. 

What  to  NCPAC?  To  irtMO.  to  It  re- 
sponsible? How  does  It  oome  by  its  ap- 
parent notion  that  there  to  no  room  In 
American  politics  for  disagreement  or 
debate? 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  thte 
group  of  political  hit  men.  They  at- 
tacked me  during  my  last  oampalgn. 
Fyutunately.  the  people  of  Missouri  saw 
through  their  dtatortlais  and  soundly 
rejected  the  NCPAC  Hike. 

So  far  as  I  can  teU.  NCPAC  ideas  and 
positions  are  the  products  of  a  few 
Washlngtim-based  extremtots.  principal 
among  whom  to  the  self-appointed 
NCPAC  director.  John  T.  Dolan.  Mr. 
Dolan  was  quoted  In  another  Washington 
Poet  story  last  year  as  bdlevlng  the  Fed- 
eral budget  ought  to  be  devoted  "99 
percent  for  defense  smd  1  percent  for 
mail" — the  latter  presumably  so  that 
Mr.  Dolan  can  keep  hto  fundralslng  op- 
eration going. 

The  Dolan  operation  to  totally  de- 
pendent on  a  clever,  computerized,  di- 
rect-mall program  which  pours  mislead- 
ing diatribes  Into  tniinnni.  of  American 
homes  each  year. 

NCPAC  raises  its  money  by  peddling 
fear  and  intolerence  and  then  it  uses 
that  mtMiey  to  fill  the  TV  screens  and  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers  with  additional 
attacks  upon  political  figures  who  do  not 
conform  to  Mr.  Dolan's  personal  p<dltlcal 
view. 

Mr.  Richards  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  NCPAC-type  operation 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Water- 
gate. Like  the  Conmilttee  to  Reelect  the 
President  (CREEP)  before  it.  NC7AC  to 
not  responsible  to  anyone  or  any  party.  It 
to  lavishly  financed  and.  in  the  words  at. 
Mr.  Richards,  to  capable  of  "creating  all 
kinds  of  mischief." 

That  to  an  understatement  Organiza- 
tions such  as  NCPAC  threaten  to  turn 
our  political  imxess  into  some  kind  of 
ideological  witch  hunt  where  poUttelans 
who  are  Judged  in  the  eyes  of  one  man  to 
be  heretics  are  pilloried  through  every 
form  of  slick  advertising  money  can  buy. 
Against  thoee  tactks.  the  possiblli^  for 
civil  discourse  on  critical  Issues  of  the 
day  to  doomed. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Richards  for  hto 
recognition  of  thto  danger.  He  has  made 
a  start  toward  meeting  it  by  appointing 
a  qtedal  committee  to  look  Into  ways  of 
curbing  the  ciiffwnfn  of  groups  like 
NCPAC. 

I  have  called  on  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Join  the  Republicans 
In  that  effort  and  to  form  a  bipartisan 
program  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
civility  and  decency  In  American  poUttcs. 

Neither  party  can  benefit  In  the  long 
run  from  allowing  groups  such  as 
NCPAC  to  trample  our  traditional  po- 
litical valties  into  the  mud  of  negative 
.HtmpatytiM  The  future  course  of  Ameri- 


can politics  may  be  at  stake  here,  and 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  In  re- 
storing a  sense  of  decency  to  tiie  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  arttde 
referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

The  text  follows: 

OOP   Otamr  Dtmi—   ImspsifBKirr   Bwoais 
TO    Tasobt    DmocsATB    CM    "Siitau    la- 
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(By  Lou  Cannon) 

Independent  poUUcal  group*  thmt  are  tar- 
geting nippoaedly  vtilnarable  Democrata  for 
the  iBga  aleetlan  nampalgn  liaTa  the  potan- 
tial  of  damaging  Praaldant  Baagan  Instead. 
Rapublloan  National  Chairman  Rlebard 
Richards  aald  yaatarday. 

"They  create  all  klnda  of  mlachlaf ."  Blch- 
arda  said.  "Tbmy'n  not  raaponslble  to  any- 
one." He  wHA  tbla  waa  part  of  the  cause  of 
the  Watargate  acandala. 

The  OOP  chairman  said  that  Independent 
campaigns  waged  against  Democrats  on 
"Blngla  iMuas"  oould  undermine  the  White 
Houae  strmtagy  of  winning  ooneervatlve 
Democratic  support  for  Reagan's  eoonooUc 
program  and  could  create  a  harlilaah  of 
sympathy  for  aome  liberals.  Richards  aald 
that  passage  of  the  program  and  Its  subse- 
quent success  was  the  key  to  success  for  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  RepubUcan  strategy  on  the  economic 
program  has  been  to  dangle  a  carrot  of  ap- 
proval In  front  of  Democrats  who  go  along 
with  Reagan  rather  than  threatening  them 
with  the  stick  of  retalUtlon  at  the  poUs. 

Democrats  are  likely  to  be  reelected  If  they 
support  the  economic  plan,  Richards 
acknowledged. 

"I  would  rather  paaa  the  program  and 
solve  the  problem  and  not  win  the  Houae 
than  loae  the  program  and  win  the  House 
and  continue  with  the  problems  we  have," 
Richards  said. 

The  OOP  chairman  also  aald  that  Inde- 
pendent campaigns,  which  be  said  aome  re- 
gard as  "dirty,"  have  the  potential  of  creating 
sympathy  for  Incumbent  Democratic  Sens, 
■dward  M.  Kennedy  (Uass.)  and  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes  (Md).  who  are  targeted  by  the 
NaUooal  ConserveiUve  PoUUcal  Action  Com- 
mittee (NCPAC)  for  defeat  In  IBSa. 

Blcbazde  aald  he  will  appoint  a  committee 
when  the  Republican  National  Committee 
meets  this  summer  to  look  Into  the  activities 
<^  Independent  expenditure  groupa  and  aee 
If  there  la  a  way  to  ourb  them.  These  groups, 
especially  NCPAC,  are  credited  with  helping 
the  RapubUoana  take  over  the  Senate  in  1960 
by  waging  gut-level  campaigns  against  such 
Incumbent  Democratic  senator*  as  Prank 
Chundi  Ot  Idaho.  Oeorge  S.  MoOovem  of 
South  Dakota  and  John  C.  Culver  of  Iowa, 
all  of  whom  were  defeated. 

These  groupa  may  have  helped  Republicans 
In  some  Instance*  and  hurt  them  In  other*. 
Richards  contended.  He  aald  that  the  cam- 
palm  against  Church  waa  ao  raw  that  It 
backfired  and  enaMed  the  veteran  Idaho 
senator  to  almoet  win  an  dectton  In  which 
he  otherwise  would  have  had  no  chance. 

The  real  danger,  Richards  said.  U  that  the 
ezceas  money  theae  group*  ralae  gives  them 
a  reasiMi  for  being  Independent  of  any  Issue 
and  enablea  them  to  create  "mlschleT'  be- 
cause they  are  well-funded  and  not  reapon- 
slMe  to  any  party. 

"Thatis  what  happened  In  Watergate."  be 


Rldtarda  aald  that  public  opinion  poUs 
taken  for  the  RNC  by  Richard  B.  WlrthUn 
ahowa  tltat  Reagan's  popularly  continues 
to  climb  and  that  hla  eoooomlc  program  aleo 
la  highly  popular.  Bat  the  OOP  chatnnan 
said  that  Reagan's  call  for  cuts  In  federal 
spending  la  far  more  popular  than  his  tax 
cut  proposal*. 

"TheyYe  not  sold  yet  on  supply-elde  eeo- 
nomlc*." 


V  the  preAdent  dellvete  on  tlte  t~*'«*"'i' 
program,  aald  Riohatttt,  tlie  BepobUoeos 
could  beoome  the  majority  party.  If  he 
doean't,  Richards  continued,  both  the  ptesl- 
dent  and  hto  party  will  be  held  re^oaalble 
by  the  voter*. 

On  another  Issue.  Blohaids  aald  that  the 
BMC  to  actively  supporttng  {dans  to  create 
new  Hispanic  congraaeloBal  end  laglSlatlva 
districts  in  CaUfomla,  Taias,  Mew  Meiloo 
and  norlda  In  the  hope  of  expanding  the 
OOP  baae  among  Hispanic  voteis.# 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OF 
JURI  KUKK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  most 
recent  victim  of  Soviet  persecution.  Es- 
tonian chemtotry  professor  Juri  Kukk. 
There  are  so  many  violations  of  human 
rights  m  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  to  dif- 
ficult to  single  out  specific  cases.  One 
man's  suffering  to  no  more  remarkable 
for  its  being  publicized,  and  Juri  Kukk 
does  Indeed  fit  the  mcdd  of  many  Soviet 
Intellectuato  who  have  run  afoul  of  their 
Government's  Intolerance  of  criticism. 
Juri  Kukk,  however,  to  different;  he  died 
last  month  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

Kukk  taught  chemistry  in  Estonia  and 
was  allowed  to  study  on  an  exchange  pro- 
gram In  France  during  1975-76.  Chiefly 
as  a  result  of  hto  exposure  to  the  West, 
he  renoimced  hto  monbershlp  In  the 
Communist  Party  in  Estonia  In  1978.  In 
May  1979  he  requested  that  hto  Soviet 
citizenship  be  voided  and  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  the  West.  On  Sep- 
tember 20,  1979.  he  was  suspended  from 
hto  teaching  post  at  Ttertu  University. 

During  1979  and  early  1980,  Kukk 
signed  numerous  human  rights  appeals 
and  documents  relating  to  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af^iani- 
stan,  and  the  1980  Olympics,  all  of  which 
received  publicity  in  the  West.  Kukk  was 
first  arrested  by  the  KQB  in  Moscow  on 
January  28,  1980,  after  leaving  the  car 
of  an  American  correspondent  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Released 
shortly  thereafter,  he  was  arrested 
again  on  March  13,  1980.  after  a  search 
of  hto  apartment  and  confiscation  of  nu- 
merous manuscripts  and  hto  typewriter. 
After  Incarceration  in  the  central  prison 
In  Tallinn,  Kukk  was  subjected  to  a  num- 
ber of  psychiatric  examinations. 

He  was  later  Indicted  under  article 
194-1  of  the  Estonian  SSR  Criminal 
Code  for  "spreading  deliberate  fabrica- 
tions, and  slandering  the  Soviet  political 
and  social  system,"  for  which  the  law 
prescribes  up  to  3  years  of  foiced 
labor.  On  November  25,  1980,  Kukk 
started  a  hunger  strike  in  support  of 
Mart  Niklus.  another  leading  Estonian 
human  rights  acUvtot.  Kukk  and  Niklus 
were  both  brought  to  trial  at  the  same 
time  on  January  5,  1981.  On  January  8, 
Niklus  was  sentenced  to  15  years  and 
Kukk  was  sentenced  to  2  yean  at  forced 
labor.  Kukk  was  Imprisoned  In  an  a- 
tonlan  labor  camp  on  January  22  and 
in  falling  health,  was  transferred  to  an 
unknown  camp  in  the  Murmansk  region 
on  February  26.  He  died  sometime  in 
March,  reportedlv  of  suffocation  after 
being  force  fed  with  an  Improper  diet  by 
Soviet  prison  authorities. 

As  an  Estonian,  Kukk  was  a  member 
of  a  national  minority  in  the  Soviet 


Uhlon,  a  country  that  has  shown  con- 
sistent disregard  for  the  rights  of  all  na- 
tional minorities.  Under  the  1939  Nazi- 
Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact,  the  Baltic 
Republics  were  annexed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  been  forced  to  tolerate 
40  years  of  Soviet  oppression.  When  citi- 
zens of  these  republics  act  to  assert  their 
individual  rights,  let  alone  mention  their 
rightful  independence,  they  are  treated 
unmercifully  by  the  Soviet  authorities— 
Jurt  Kukk  to  not  an  Isolated  example  of 
brutality  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  can  do  Uttle  to  bring  about 
Justioe  in  the  Soviet  Union;  we  must  not, 
however,  allow  injustices  to  be  perpe- 
trated unnoticed.* 


THE  HOLOCAUST  REMEMBERED 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today. 
April  30,  marks  the  traditional  memorial 
day  set  aside  to  honor  the  memory  of 
6,000.000  martyrs  of  the  Nazi  holocaust 
in  Europe  some  40  years  ago. 

Even  as  we  bow  our  heads  in  memory 
of  the  men,  wcHnen,  and  children  who 
were  led  to  their  deaths  there  are  those 
who  would  seek  to  perjure  history  by 
claiming  that  the  gas  chambers,  the  fir- 
ing squads,  the  ovens  of  annihilation, 
never  existed. 

For  the  truth  to  be  remembered  all 
nations  the  world  over  should  pause  on 
thto  day  and  reflect  on  the  horrors  of 
the  holocaust.  We.  as  a  civilized  planet, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  forget  the  barbaric 
inhumanity  we  witnessed  during  World 
War  XL 

The  names  of  Aushwltz.  Buchenwald, 
Dachau,  Bergen-Bdsen.  and  other  con- 
centration  camps  where  millions  perished 
wlU  remain  forever  as  mute  testimony 
to  the  mindless  slauc^ter  committed  on 
blamdess  people  by  the  murderers  of  the 
lUrd  Reich. 

We  must,  we  cannot  allow  the  horrors 
of  the  holocaust  to  be  A\mvnmA  by  the 
passage  of  time.  Future  generations  must 
be  fadd  of  the  terrors  committed  by  the 
Nazi's  whose  apologists  are  attempting 
to  cover  tip  the  holocaust  in  a  futile  ef- 
iatt  to  rewrite  history.  The  stark  in- 
sanity of  the  world  under  Hitler  must 
remain  exposed  to  the  truth  for  all  time 
to  insure  that  thto  type  of  unspeakable 
crime  can  never  happen  again. 

Let  us  Join  together  in  lighting  a  me- 
morial yahrzelt  lamp  to  honor  the  6  mil- 
lion, for  in  the  glow  of  truth  created  by 
that  flickering  candle  the  worid  will 
know  of  their  mar^rrdom. 

Iliank  you.* 


PARDONINO  OF  EX-FBI  AGENTS 
FELT  AND  MILLER 

*  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  President  Reagan  for  hto  recent  deci- 
sion to  pardon  ex-FBI  agents  Edward  S. 
Miller  and  W.  Mark  Felt.  I  have  takm  a 
special  Interest  in  thto  matto-  because  of 
my  desire  to  support  our  law  enf  orconent 
officers  in  the  difficult  decisions  they  must 
make  every  day.  In  fact.  2  years  ago  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  requesting  the  dto- 
mlssal  of  the  charges  agahist  these  two 
agents.  The  resolution  did  not  pass,  and 
these  two  men  became  the  object  of  3 
years  of  criminal  proceedings 


I  support  the  President  in  thto  action 
because  these  men  acted  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  thto  country.  We  must  remember 
the  polltk»l  climate  of  the  eaily  1970's 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Felt  and  Mr.  Miller.  Our  country  was 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  confliet.  There 
were  many  threats  to  our  Mtiniai  g^eu- 
rity.  The  terrorist  groups  that  Mr.  Fdt 
and  Mr.  Miller  investigated  were  respon- 
sible for  bombings  of  impoartant  public 
buildings,  for  example,  the  UB.  Capttol 
and  the  Pentagon.  These  two  agents  were 
in  search  of  informatUm  they  believed 
would  inform  the  Government  of  terror- 
ist activities— activities  wtikOi  Jeopard- 
ized many  lives. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  we  have  sc- 
ented the  granting  of  amnesty  to  thou- 
sands of  draft  dodgers;  currently,  am- 
nesty to  being  suggested  for  Illegal  aliens. 
Neither  of  these  groups  have  done  any- 
thing to  serve  our  country.  Mr.  Fdt  and 
Mr.  Miller  have.  Together  they  have 
served  our  coimtry  and  its  vtasiB  for  over 
55  years.  Surely  they  deserve  a  pardon 
for  their  technical  errors  committed  in 
zealous  pursuit  of  terrorist  enemies  of 
our  Nation.* 


COAL  IS  THE  ANSWER 

*  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  6  years  Congress  has  devdoped 
legislation  to  assure  dectric  utilities  re- 
duced consumption  of  oil  and  gas.  I  be- 
lieve there  to  litUe  sense  in  burning  oil 
and  natural  gas  in  America's  power- 
plants.  Such  fueto  are  slmidy  too  valuable 
to  waste  on  electricity  generation  when 
coal  can  do  the  Job  vaan  chem>ly.  The 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Co- 
ordination Act,  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act.  enacted  in  1974 
and  1978.  and  last  year's  oil  backout  bill 
passed  in  the  Senate  all  were  attempts 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  fossO  fuel 
Imports. 

Now  we  see  pending  before  some  of  our 
committees  legislation  which,  because  of 
large  domestic  natural  gas  reserves  on 
hand  presently,  would  reverse  our  cur- 
rent Federal  policy  toward  prohibiting 
use  of  gas  in  our  utiUty  boOos.  While 
I  accept  the  premise  that  thoe  wlU  al- 
ways be  some  uncertainty  in  our  energy 
future  and  that  we  must  retain  the  posi- 
tive ability  to  shift  our  direction  as  a  re- 
sult of  new  technological  advances  or 
new-found  reserves.  I  do  not  feel  repeal- 
ing the  off-gas  pcdicy  In  Federal  law  to 
advisable.  The  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times.  "Stick  to  Coal."  emphasizes  the 
need  to  develop  all  energy  resources  in 
an  organized,  integrated  manner  if  we 
are  to  have  oiergy  policy  reoxmsive  to 
national  long-term  need.  My  colleagues 
will  be  helped  tqr  the  reading  of  thto 
well-reasoned  opinion,  and  I  thovfore 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKS. 

The  editorial  follows: 

snot  With  Cosl 

ShoiUd  electric  utilltlea  use  natural  gaa 
when  coal  can  do  the  Jobf  Three  year*  ago 
Washington  said  no.  ordering  ntmtlaa  to 
wean  themaelvea  from  gaa-flrad  boUata  by 
1000.  Now.  with  gas  suppllea  looking  bright- 
er and  the  oust*  at  f>«wrlliig  to  eoal  look- 


tba  uttttty  tadiMtty  la 
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I  ovttook  for  (I 

a  am*  ttUag.  sad  tlnM 

Um  mmbos.  IM»y  la  Um  tranalUoa 

tte  aaaeeaptabU  rlak  of  hmjj  d»- 

i  ftMl    ■  itrcMpaet  to  b* 

If  It  tumm  VtOtni  ratildlM 

itoooal. 

Tte  pletux*  hM  cbABgad  iUim  tte  "^off- 
■M"  protliioo  for  ntUMM  wm  pMMd  In 
Itm  TteB.  nKtaral  gas  «m  telnc  eonraBaad 
tt  WM  balBC  diMowmd.  and  oU 
ftt  neord  lavols.  In  ord«lnc 
aoocbt  to  mir^i  ra- 
ter UMTS  wte  eould  not  awlteb 
to  coal  or'ntMlMr  powar.  But  tte  partial  da- 
ragolatlan  of  prleaa  In  1979  ga»a  tte  faa  m- 
dnaUy  saw  tnoantlvaa  to  prodnea.  Kov  taa 
la  bataf  addad  to  laaarvaa  atant  aa  tact  aa  It 
la  batag  eanaaiBad.  and  aoeaa  aiparta  MUara 
qwBtlttaa  wlU  te  found  In  tte  nut 
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At  tte  muut  tlma.  tte  flnanrtal  obataelaa 
to  coal  oonTamon  ara  growing.  For  tha  moat 
part,  atata  ragnlaton  bava  fated  to  allow 
rata  Ineraaaaa  adaquata  to  attract  n«w  eapl- 
tal  to  tte  utility  tediMtry.  And  OongraH  tea 
lafuaad  to  aubaldlaa  tte  oopfarnon  prociai. 
Tte  probiam  la  probably  moat  aeuu  In  tte 
aontbwaat.  wtera  utllltlaa  ara  baavfly  da- 
pandaat  on  gaa  and  faea  blgh  oonvanloa 
eoata.  Intaalmant  In  ountaralop  moat  coma 
on  top  of  fonda  already  naad«d  to  maat  an- 
tlelpatad  growth  In  damand  for  aleetrtdty. 

Tteaa  ara  not  laaaona  awwigti  to  drop  tte 
1990  daainina  for  eonvaraloaa.  Aa  tte  nat- 
ural gaa  Indnatry  la  qulok  to  acknowladga. 
no  ona  knowa  bow  *»>"**'  gaa  ramalaa  to  ba 
found  la  tte  Unltad  Btatw.  If  tte  optlnila- 
tle  pradkittoaa  for  gaa  aupply  turn  out  to  te 
right,  tte  nation  wlU  atlll  te  waU  a«r?ad  by 
a  utility  Indnatry  aqu^pad  to  tato  f«dl  ad- 
vaataga  of  eoal. 

On  tte  oOMr  band.  If  tbay  ara  wreng,  aiMl 
If  ooovMalaB  la  long  dalayad.  tte  bm  for  Im- 
portad  gaa  may  and  up  aa  larga  aa  tbat  for 
liaportad  oU.  And  it  is  hard  to  work  up  too 
maay  taais  for  tte  Bontbwaat.  wbara  powar 
raaoaln  low  ralattva  to  tte  Wortbaaat 
mdaaal  Still,  anvgy  la  a  aatkmal  prob- 
IHB.  Tba  laaa  domaatlcally  ptoducad  gaa  ttet 
la  bumad  by  utllltlaa  In  Tana  or  Louisiana, 
tte  BMra  ttera  win  ba  to  boat  bomaa  In 
Oallfbrala  and  Maw  York. 

than,  would  ba  to  Inalat 
eoal  eonvorakm  but  parmlt  Tbdwal 
for  utllltlaa  ttet  can  prora  a  ganu- 
Ina  ooat  aquaaaa.  Oomparad  with  graatar  da- 
pandanea  on  Imports,  such  aubaldlaa  would 
ba 


MDLTITXAR  DBfBNSB  FUNOUfO — 
8.  1061 

•  Ut.  JSP8KN.  Mr.  Pmldant.  ywter- 
(tey  I  sulnltted  ledilatton.  8.  1061.  de- 
gt^oad  to  stimulato  our  (Menae  Indua- 
trlAl  baae  bgr  looimtng  the  lecal  rattrtc- 
ttoos  that  limit  multlTaar  funding  to  a 
amall  number  o<  low-Talue  contracta. 
Oommooaeoae  and  praetieal  admlnls- 
tratlTB  proeedurea  will  aave  many  of  bU- 
Uooa  of  doDara  In  defenae  coata.  Thla 
propoaed  bill  will  i»OTlde  the  Deftaae 
Dmwtment  with  the  oi>tlon  to  Initiate 
multiyear  funding  for  ctable  progrmms 
and  thuB  lower  coata  for  major  defense 
contracta. 

Hie  rationale  makea  good  aenae.  If  the 
Ooramment  can  offer  atable,  long-term 
production  funding,  the  contractor  win 
have  IncentlTea  that  reault  in  lower  coat 
and  greater  productivity.  Ukewlae,  If  a 
contractor  knowa  that  he  la  not  going 
to  be  subjected  to  the  erratic  pattern  of 
year-to-year  funding,  he  will  be  Micour- 
aged  to  purchase  economical  lota  of 
long-lead  Items,  such  as  raw  materials 
and  components,  well  In  advance  of  pro- 
duction. Economies  of  scale  and  hlghtf 
learning  curvea  are  possible  in  a  stable 
program. 

As  a  result,  a  multiyear  funding  will 
provide  Inoentivea  for  capital  investment 
in  labor-saving  machinery  and  innova- 
tive production  technlquaa  and  thus  ex- 
pand the  competition  baae  in  the  defense 
industry. 

Tlw  bill  would  repeal  the  $6  million 
canodlation  celling  limitation  Included 
in  the  1976  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Authoriaatian  Act  Instead, 
the  Secretary  of  Deftaae  would  deter- 
mine an  equitable  cancellation  ceiling  on 
a  program-by-program  baaia  that  would 
Include  both  the  contractor's  recurring 
and  nonrecurring  coats. 

Several  aafegiuuds  would  help  mlnl- 
mlae  the  greater  financial  risks  the  Oov- 
emment  would  aaaume  under  such  a 
propoaaL  Contracta  based  on  cost  plus 
a  percentage  <rf  coat  would  be  excluded 
flram  multiyear  funding,  liulttyear  con- 
tracts would  only  be  awarded  to  stable 
programs  which  demonstrate  a  proven 
need.  In  addition,  the  Oovemment  will 
not  be  liable  the  longer  a  program  runs, 
m  the  event  of  cancellation .  The  Secre- 


tary of  Deftaae  would  be  required  to 
notify  the  Commltteea  on  Aimed  Serv- 
icea  and  tha  Commltteea  ta  Amjropria- 
tlona  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  TtJepn- 
sentativea  SO  days  In  advance  of  award- 
ing a  contract  containing  a  clause  with 
a  cancellation  celling  In  excess  of  $60 
minion. 

The  bUl  would  make  the  f  oUowlng 
changes  in  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

First,  it  provides  a  revised  policy 
statement  that  would  give  Congress  the 
raUonale  for  permitting  multiyear 
funding  for  defenae  contracts. 

Second,  it  removes  the  geographical 
restriction  that  preventa  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  altering  into  multljrear 
aervioe  and  sundy  contracta  within  the 
cont<iniou8  46  States. 

Third.  It  provides  the  framewmrk  for 
multiyear  funding  of  defense  programs. 
One  of  the  moat  serious  obstacles  to 
multiyear  funding  is  the  unrealistic  can- 
cellation celling  $6  minion  on  defense 
contracts.  In  addition,  contractors  are 
not  permitted  to  include  either  recurring 
or  nonrecurring  costs  in  the  cancella- 
tion clause.  Tills  prevents  multiyear 
funding  In  many  cases  simidy  because 
contractors  are  forced  to  assume  most 
of  the  risks  if  a  contract  Is  canceled 
after  the  first  year. 

Finally,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  include  Information  on  the 
most  efficient  production  rate  and  the 
most  efficient  acquisition  rate  for  each 
weapon  system  in  its  annual  report  to 
Congress.  The  Secretary  would  also  have 
to  Include  this  Information  in  any  new 
contracts  reported  to  Congress  through- 
out the  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  bin  codifies  the 
rectmunendations  issued  in  a  reptnt  last 
December  by  a  defense  industrial  base 
panel  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. This  legislation,  coupled  with 
Hit.  745  sponsored  this  year  by  Repre- 
sentative Dah  DAmxL  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  win  certainly  not  cure 
aU  the  problems  plaguing  our  defense 
industrial  base.  However,  its  imidemen- 
tation  win  reault  In  substantial  savings 
to  the  American  people  as  weU  as  kmg- 
term  Improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
America's  defense  Industoy.* 
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The  Houae  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Reverend  Ray  Hedberg,  Ailing- 
ton  HUla  Lutheran  Church,  St  Paul. 
MtauL.  offered  the  followliig  prayer 

Eternal  Ood.  our  Father  In  this 
moment  of  quiet  and  reflecticm.  attune 
our  mlnda  and  hearta  to  Your  Spirit. 

We  pray  Tour  special  Ueaaing  upon 
thla  Houae  and  ita  deUberatiooa.  Keep 
us  alert  to  Your  preaenoe  in  thla  place, 
not  only  aa  a  reminder  of  a  ttigber  wUl 
to  which  all  of  ua  are  accountable,  but 
also  aa  a  aign  of  Your  grace  which  la 
new  every  morning  and  auffldait  for 
every  need. 

Lord,  hold  this  Nation  under  Your 
care  that  we  may  be  a  people  at  peace 
among  ounelvea  and  a  Ueaaing  to 
other  nations  of  the  Earth. 

Keep  ua  diligent  In  the  aearcfa  for 
truth,  peraiatent  In  the  purauit  of  Jus- 
tice, and  faithful  in  all  that  is  expect- 
ed of  ua. 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.  AmeiL 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  haa  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day'a 
proceedings  and  announcea  to  the 
Houae  his  amiroval  thereof. 

PuiBuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  standa  ^yproved. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  dauae  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker'a  wproval  of 
the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ia  on 
the  Chair'a  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  inreamt  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  ia  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  wffl  notify 
absent  Metnhera. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electranlc 

device,  and  there  were— yeaa  371.  nays 

12.  present  1,  not  voting  47.  aa  follows: 

[RoUNo.a6] 

TBAS-S71 


Ofcosrich 


Ooce 


Oay 


Coats 
Oodte 


Chair 

Qrsfli 


MoCnrdr 


MeOfaUi 


lOLi) 
tXUmCTXi 


Oonte 
OMwhUn 
Oonrtar 
OofBB,  James 
Oofne,  wnuaai 
Crsic 

Crsne.  Daniel 
CrBae,nillip 


Han<OH) 

HaHBalpta 

HsILSam 


r(OH> 


lOtdidiafT) 
Moakley 


lOA) 
lOU) 


Solan 
ap 

St 


Hsaee 


(ID) 


Staton 
Stcnboim 


DsDleLDsa 
Dsnlai.R.W. 


NATS-U 


Bcftel 


Hertd 
HiBbtower 
HDer 
BBUm 


I  (OK) 
lOA) 
Facartbe 
OoodUnc 


Hidlcabeek 

Holt 

HovUns 

Botton 

Howard 

Rnbbard 

Huekabr 


laVIDflBtOO 

MltcbdiaiD)      Walker 
PRESENT— 1 
Ottbwer 
NOTVOTDfO— 47 
rtafdOO)  MoCfett 


Downey 


Dmailr 


Hunter 

Hntto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

JMtrles 


Obey 


FBOl 


I  (OB) 
BaitMi.Jdiin 

Camey 

ChWiaiiii 

Oonyers 


(UT) 


Cotter 
Crockett 


I  (OK) 
Jones  (Tlf) 


KDdee 


Maker  ICA} 


D  1115 


Wybe 


Ratclifanl 


Roberts  (KB) 
Roberts  CBD) 


Lee 


Roe 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Ma.  FERRARO  and  Mr.  MORRI- 
SON changed  their  votea  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  reccntied. 


Lewis 


(LA) 
(MD) 


nrdmn 


Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 


Roytaal 


SUNDRY  MEBSAOEB  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  mesaagea  in  writiug  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
conimunicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Chirdon.  one  of  his  I 


OL) 
(KCi 

am 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  tlie  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  ita  deAa,  announced 
that  ttif  nmatr  had  paaarrt  WUl  and  a 
Joint  reaointion  of  the  f  oOowing  titles. 
InirtiiGti  the  ooncnricnee  of  the  House 
is  requested: 


eg.,  D  1407  is  2«7 
l>y  dw 


79-059  O  -  84  -   58  pt.6 


7990 
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8.  TM  An  act  to  provide  for  oonUnuinc 
United  8tet«  puttetpaUoo  In  Um  Intema- 
tloaal  DmdopiBcnt  Aaoctetlon.  to  provide 
for  XSJO.  pwtidpsUao  in  the  AMom  Devel- 
opment BuilL  and  (or  otber  purpoeee; 

S.  9M.  An  Mt  to  autborlM  approprlaUooe 
for  Uie  VMaral  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  ol  1VT4.  and  for  other  piupoaee: 

a  1001.  An  Mt  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Haaardi  Bodnrtlon  Act  of  1977  to  extend 
autlMMiaatlaB  for  approprtetlons  for  f  lacal 
year  1003.  and  for  other  puipoeei:  and 

&J.  Rea.  7S.  Joint  reaotuUon  authortiinc 
and  requaatinc  the  Prealdent  to  laeue  a  proc- 
lamation daai«nattn»  the  7  r».u>n,*mr  daya 
oamraendnc  on  April  M  of  1981  m  "Nation- 
al Bete  8i«na  Phi  Week." 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBIiIRS  OP 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  LONO  oTLouistana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, and  by  authority  of  the  Democra- 
tic Caucus,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  135)  and 
ask  fbr  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RBs.l3ft 

Deaisnatina  memberihlp  on  certain 

■tandinc  committees  of  the  Houae 

Raolvti,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ben  and  Delecate  be.  and  they  are  hereby. 
elected  to  the  foUowins  standing  commlt- 
teee  of  the  House  of  RepreaenUUves: 

Oommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbla: 
Mervyn  M.  Dymally.  California. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Serv- 
ice: Charles  E.  Schumer.  New  York,  to  rank 
eleventh  thereon:  and  Ous  Savage.  Illinois, 
to  rank  sixteenth  thereon. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Antonio 
Borja  Won  Pat.  Ouam. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


THE  REVEREND  DR.  RATMOND 
W.  HEDBERG 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  welcome 
as  ova  guest  chaplain  today,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Raymond  W.  Hedberg. 
pastor  of  Arlington  Hills  Lutheran 
Church,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  thanking  Reverend  Hedberg  for 
his  words  of  inspiration  today. 

Reverend  Hedberg  was  bom  in  St. 
Charles,  HI.,  and  attended  Augustana 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  doctor  of  divinity.  He  is 
married  to  Margaret  Ranseen  and  has 
three  children.  John.  Jane,  and  Janet. 

Reverend  Hedberg  has  served  as  a 
pastor  since  1944  and  has  been  the 
pastor  of  Arlington  Hills  Lutheran 
Church  since  1959. 

During  his  service  in  St.  Paul.  Rever- 
end Hedberg  has  served  his  parishion- 
ers and  the  community  well.  His  tire- 


less efforts  and  humanitarian  concern 
are  known  throughout  the  dty.  I  feel 
most  fortunate  to  have  worked  with 
Pastor  Hecttwrg  throughout  my  public 
service.  His  dedication  has  been  an  in- 
spiration and  his  counsel  invaluable. 
Reverend  Hedberg's  commitment  has 
been  recognised  by  his  coUeagues.  He 
has  served  as  the  president  of  the  St. 
Paul  Council  of  Churches  Foundation. 
In  addition.  Reverend  Hedberg  is  now 
the  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Synod 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
and  a  member  of  the  ALC/LCA/AELC 
Committee  on  Lutheran  Unity. 

I  want  to  again  welcome  Reverend 
Hedberg  to  Washington  and  thank 
him  for  his  words  of  inspiration. 


THERE  IS  NO  BIPARTISAN 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renutflcs.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  evening  the  President  indicated 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  that  we 
had  a  bipartisan  alternative  to  the 
Jones  budget.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  American  people  know  and 
particularly  Democrats  that  are  out 
there,  that  we  do  not  really  have  a  bi- 
partisan alternative  budget.  We  have  a 
Republican  and  a  conservative  budget 
that  we  are  looking  at;  so  for  Demo- 
crats. Mr.  Speaker,  and  for  moderate 
Republicans,  the  only  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  reasonable  budget  is  going  to 
be  to  vote  for  the  Jones  budget,  which 
ultimately  is  one  that  I  hope  we  would 
all  support. 


TIME  TO  STAND  UP  AND  BE 
COUNTED 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
once  in  a  while  in  politics  there  comes 
a  time  when  it  is  important  for  people 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted— a  time 
when  a  single  vote  will  have  major  im- 
plications on  our  form  of  government 
for  months  and  years  to  come.  Such  a 
time  will  occur  next  week  when  we 
consider  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

For  several  months,  the  Budget 
Committee,  under  the  superb  leader- 
ship of  CThalrman  Jim  Johks.  wrestled 
with  the  legitimate  concern  of  the 
public  that  Government  expendltives 
should  be  reduced.  The  product  the 
committee  developed,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  House  next  week,  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  done 
by  a  House  committee  in  years.  It  re- 
duces President  Reagan's  $45  billion 
deficit  for  1982  to  $25  billion.  It  saves 
vital  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
eliminating     some     that     have     not 


worked  well.  It  slows  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  but  it  does  so  with 
compassion.  It  speaks  to  the  best  in- 
stincts of  our  country  rather  than  to 
the  baser  ones. 

Jm  Jomcs  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee are  to  be  congratulated.  They  have 
produced  a  blU  that  I  will  enthusiasti- 
cally support  and  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues. 


a  1130 

THE  NATIONAL  WORKSITE  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINING 
ACT 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation,  pat- 
terned after  a  successful  California 
bill,  to  stimulate  Jobs,  training,  and 
tax  incentives  in  the  private  sector. 

The  SUte  of  Clallfomia  has  put  the 
full  weight  of  Governor  Brown,  the 
employment  development  department, 
and  the  California  Legislature  which 
has  appropriated  $50  million,  behind 
this  measure. 

The  California  Worksite  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  which 
was  authored  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league California  State  Senator  BUI 
Greene,  provides  for 

First,  training  with  employment; 

Second,  tax  incentives  for  employ- 
ers; and 

Third,  emplojrment  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed. 

This  legislation  is  in  keeping  with 
the  philosophical  thrust  of  the 
Reagan  administration;  that  is,  em- 
phasis on  the  private  sector  with  mini- 
mum Government  involvement. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  spoke  eloquently  and  per- 
suasively Tuesday  evening.  I  support 
his  program  for  economic  recovery 
and  his  call  for  a  quick  resolution  of 
the  budget  issue. 

Federal  deficit  spending  is  out  of 
control.  The  budget  was  in  the  red  last 
year  to  the  tune  of  $59.6  billion.  Our 
prodigal  overspending  must  come  to  a 
halt,  lest  we  bequeath  to  our  grand- 
children an  overwhelming  burden  as 
their  sorry  inheritance.  The  Reagan 
program,  embodied  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  is  our  best  hope  of  re- 
viving the  economy  that  helped  make 
this  country  great. 

The  people  have  suffered  the  effects 
of  lackadaisical  economic  management 
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for  too  long.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
act  now:  Let  us  enact  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  economic  recovery. 
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BOBBY  SANDS 

(Mr.  GIUblAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  the  esca- 
lating violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  indication 
that  conditions  wlU  improve— partlcu- 
lary  In  light  of  the  imminent  threat  of 
further  outbreaks  if  the  prisoner  and 
Member  of  Parliament.  Bobby  Sands, 
dies. 

Bobby  Sands  is  In  his  61st  day  of 
hunger  striking— he  has  vowed  that  he 
wiU  not  concede  unless  poUtical  status 
is  granted  to  the  Irish  prisoners  in  the 
H-Block. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
holds  the  key  to  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  this  thorny  matter.  The  issue 
of  political  status  and  civilian  clothing 
for  Irish  prisoners  has  long  been  a 
point  of  contention.  The  violence 
stenmiing  from  this  issue  can  only 
serve  to  further  scar  the  generation  of 
chUdren  in  Northern  Ireland  who 
have  known  nothing  but  violence  for 
the  past  14  years. 

I  am  calling  upon  Mrs.  Thatcher  and 
the  elected  leaders  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  look  at  this  issue  in  a 
humanitarian  way,  in  order  to  spare 
the  people  of  Ireland  further  suffer- 
ing. 


four— think  the  poor  are  being  asked 
to  shoulder  too  many  of  the  cuts,  and 
78.5  percent  are  optimistic  that  Infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  wiU  go  down  if 
Congress  passes  the  President's  eco- 
nomic package  basicaUy  intact.  In 
short,  they  are  fed  up  with  business  as 
usual  In  Washington.  They  agree  with 
President  Reagan  that  Government  is 
too  large,  that  taxes  are  too  high,  and 
that  national  defense  should  be  given 
higher  priority.  This  is  the  thrust  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute,  which  I 
wUl  be  supporting  when  the  budget 
comes  to  a  vote. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  POT  THE 
DEBATE  OVER  HIS  ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS  INTO  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
speech  to  Congress  Tuesday  night. 
President  Reagan  did  an  exceUent  Job 
of  putting  the  debate  over  his  econom- 
ic proposals  into  perspective.  It  has 
been  6  months  since  America  voted  for 
a  change,  yet  we  stiU  face  serious  eco- 
nomic problems.  Now  it  is  time  for  us 
to  act.  President  Reagan  has  given  us 
a  comprehensive  program  for  getting 
the  economy  back  on  its  feet,  and 
Judging  from  a  questionnaire  I  recent- 
ly sent  to  my  constituents,  it  has  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  Colorado.  For  example,  89.5  percent 
favor  the  budget  cuts  Mr.  Reagan  has 
proposed:  86.9  percent  favor  his  plan 
to  cut  Federal  income  tax  rates  by  30 
percent  across  the  board  over  the  next 
3  years;  87.5  percent  agree  with  his 
business  tax  incentives;  and  85.2  per- 
cent concur  with  his  caU  for  spending 
more  on  national  defense.  Significant- 
ly, only  26.9  percent— roughly  one  in 


PUTTING  OUR  ECONOMIC 
HOUSE  IN  ORDER 

(Mr.  COATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember the  voters  gave  President 
Reagan  and  a  new  Congress  an  over- 
whelming mandate  to  change  direc- 
tion. The  President  reminded  Con- 
gress of  that  mandate  Tuesday  night 
when  he  said,  "AU  we  need  to  do  is  act. 
and  the  time  for  action  is  now." 

Having  Just  returned  from  the 
Easter  district  work  period,  I  can  en- 
thusiasticaUy  report  that  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana  want 
less  government  and  are  very  anxious 
to  begin  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program. 

We  have  heard  talk  of  how  the 
Reagan  program  would  hurt  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  veterans,  and  many 
others.  The  opposite  is  closer  to  the 
true  situation. 

It  is  time  we  get  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  plan  in  perspective. 
E>en  under  the  President's  plan.  Fed- 
eral spending  would  increase  by  $40.1 
bilUon  next  year.  So  let  us  stop  talking 
about  budget  cuts  and  start  describing 
this  program  as  it  reaUy  is;  namely,  a 
serious  attempt  to  get  control  of  the 
irresponsible  growth  of  the  Federal 
sector  by  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
to  manageable  levels. 

The  President's  program  also  deals 
with  badly  needed  tax  reUef  for 
American  taxpayers. 

In  1965,  only  6  percent  of  aU  taxpay- 
ers faced  marginal  income  tax  rates  of 
25  percent  or  higher.  Today,  fully  38 
percent  of  aU  taxpayers  face  rates  of 
25  percent  or  higher.  Middle-class 
people  are  now  paying  tax  rates  for- 
merly reserved  only  for  the  rich. 

Without  changes  in  the  tax  rate,  in- 
dividual income  taxes  will  increase  at 
an  annual  rate  of  16  percent  between 
1981  and  1986. 

After  adjusting  for  inflation,  hourly 
earnings  of  the  American  worker  have 
declined  5  percent  over  the  last  5 
years,  whereas  Federal  personal  taxes 
for  this  same  famUy  have  shot  up  67 
percent  in  the  same  period. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  people  of  my 
district  support  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  putting  our  economic 
house  in  order  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  get  on  with  the  process. 


THE  CEREMONY  TO  BESTOW 
THE  ISRAELI  MEDAL  OF  THE 
RIGHTEOUS  TO  POLISH  PATRI- 
OT  STEFAN  KORBONSKI 

(Mx.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  today  we  have  set 
aside  time  in  the  House  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  men,  women, 
and  chUdren  who  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust,  I  would  like  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  ceremony  which  wiU  be  taking  place 
this  afternoon  at  the  Embassy  of 
IsraeL 

The  IsraeU  Ambassador,  E^hraim 
Evron,  wiU  bestow  the  IsraeU  Medal  of 
the  Righteous  to  the  weU-known 
Polish  patriot,  Stefan  Korbonski  for 
the  bravery  and  human  kindness  he 
displayed  in  risking  his  life  to  save 
PoUsh  Jews  from  the  holocaust. 

ISi.  Korbonski.  a  prominent  Warsaw 
lawyer  and  a  leader  of  the  Polish 
Smallholders  Party,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  resistance 
movement  in  Poland  during  the  Nazi 
occupation.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Kor- 
bonski issued  repeated  directives  to 
the  Polish  underground  calling  for  as- 
sistance to  the  imperiled  Polish  Jews. 
As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  thousands  of 
Jewish  Uves  were  saved. 

This  ceremony  at  the  IsraeU  Embas- 
sy today  reminds  us  of  certain  things 
that  we  should  never  forget.  In  addi- 
tion to  recalling  the  holocaust  which 
consumed  the  Uves  of  6  milUim  Euro- 
pean Jews,  it  reminds  us  that  imder 
the  Nazi  occupation  in  Poland  there 
existed  a  democratic  national  resist- 
ance movement  that  embraced  virtual- 
ly the  entire  Polish  nation.  It  also  re- 
minds us  that  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship, from  whose  harsher  features 
the  Polish  people  are  now  seeking 
some  reUef,  was  imposed  on  them  by 
Soviet  bayonets.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
heroism  of  the  many  thousands  of 
nameless  Poles  who  risked  their  Uves 
to  assist  their  Jewish  compatriots. 

This  award  ceremony  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  Stefan  Kor- 
bonski. but  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
heroic  Polish  resistance  movement  of 
World  War  TL.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  IsraeU  nation,  which  has 
shown  that  it  has  as  long  a  memory 
for  the  benefactors  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  it  has  for  the  war  criminals 
who  sought  their  destruction. 
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NO  PULTTZER  PRIZE  FOR  THIS 
WABHINOTON  POST  STORY 

(Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  uked  and 
WM  given  penniMlon  to  addreas  the 
BouM  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  >»<■  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  front  pace  of  the  Washington 
Poat  this  mominc  there  was  a  story 
rfcTTlhing  some  action  that  took  place 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
yeaterdiy  with  regard  to  El  Salvador. 
Tlie  article  Indicated  that  the  admlnls- 
trmtkm  had  suffered  a  setback  by  way 
of  an  amendment  that  was  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  amendment  that 
was  adopted  was  not  a  repudiation  of 
the  administration  position  on  El  Sal- 
vador. As  a  matter  of  fact.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  voted 
for  the  amendment  that  was  described 
In  the  article  specifically  sUted  that 
they  were  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  with  regard  to  El  Salva- 
dor, tocluding  military  aid.  but  they 
felt  that  the  objectives  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstratiai  itself  had  enunciated 
should  be  clarified  and  spelled  out  in 
the  Mil  itself. 

On  the  contrary— and  the  article  did 
not  mention  this— the  committee  did 
tiun  down  by  rather  large  margins  two 
amendments,  one  of  which  would  have 
prohibited  any  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador at  all  That  was  defeated  by  the 
ccMunlttee. 

Another  amendment,  which  would 
have  required  that  all  military  train- 
ers would  have  to  be  recalled  from  El 
Salvador  within  30  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill,  was  also  defeat- 
ed by  a  nearly  2-to-l  margin. 

The  Post,  as  I  say.  did  not  even  men- 
tion those  particular  votes,  an  amazing 
omission.  I  doubt  if  the  Washington 
Post  will  receive  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
this  story. 


DEEP  CONCERN  OVER  THE  PO- 
LITICAL SITUATION  IN  IRE- 
LAND 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  concern  over  the 
political  situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  3-mmth  hunger  strike  of  Bobby 
Sands,  the  newly  elected  Member  of 
Parliament  who  Is  demanding  political 
priMnei  status,  has  inflamed  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  threatens  to 
engulf  the  area  in  total  civil  war. 

The  political  history  of  Ireland  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  any 
nation's.  The  latest  chapter  involving 
the  hunger  striken  of  the  Maze  Prison 
only  adds  to  the  tragedy,  and  the 
hardening  of  positions  by  all  parties- 
be  it  the  prisoners,  the  British  Oov- 
enuncnt.  the  IRA  or  the  Protestant 
militants— only  exacerbates  the  situa- 
tion. The  stalemate  must  be  broken. 


I  Implore  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
to  take  action  now— today— in  this 
matter.  As  a  responsible  government, 
her  administration  must  seek  some 
sort  of  compromise,  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  to  avert  a  new  wave  of 
bloodshed  in  Ireland.  The  alternative 
to  a  compromise  In  the  Bobby  Sands 
matter  no  doubt  will  lead  to  Mr. 
Sands'  death,  further  violence,  and.  ul- 
timately, set  back  the  cause  of  peace 
and  Justice  In  Ireland  for  years  to 
come. 

The  one  bright  note  of  the  past  few 
days  has  been  the  dedication  to  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  by  the  papal 
envoy,  the  Reverend  John  Magee.  His 
efforts  in  seeking  a  compromise  are 
heartening  and  our  hope  is  that  his 
mission  will  yield  results. 


SERVICE  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
MORRIS  "MO"  UDALL 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  txxly 
rich  in  tradition,  composed  of  Mem- 
bers who  delight  in  historical  anec- 
dotes. With  that  thought  in  mind.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  anniversary  that  will  be  recog- 
nized this  Saturday.  May  2.  It  was  on 
that  date  20  years  ago  that  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentlemen  from 
Arizona.  Morris  "Mo"  Udall.  was  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  office  for  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and,  thus, 
became  the  last  Member  sworn  in 
during  the  Raybum  era. 

It  was  a  special  election  to  fill  the 
vacant  seat  of  his  brother,  Stewart, 
who  had  Joined  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

For  over  two  decades  Mo  Udall's 
presence  has  graced  this  body.  He  has 
won  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
Members  fnmi  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
His  quiet,  dignified  manner.  Integrity, 
and  personal  courage  have  easily  made 
him  one  of  the  most  prominent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Certainly  his  great 
wit  and  finely  timed  sense  of  humor 
have  made  him  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able Members  of  Congress— a  friend 
and  colleague  of  so  many  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  this  body. 

Like  so  many  of  his  colleagues,  this 
Member  regards  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  as  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  a  position 
of  conscience  on  controversial  issues. 

Whatever  stand  he  takes,  whether 
we  agree  or  disagree.  Mo  Udall  is  a  re- 
spected leader  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, and  I  offer  this  small  personal 
tribute  for  all  he  has  given  to  this 
body  in  two  decades  of  service.  We 
look   forward   to   working   with    him 


during  the  challenging  days  of  the 
97th  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
my  colleague  shield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  srieldlng.  I  certainly  want 
to  associate  myself  with  what  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  BXRXOTKR),  has  said. 

I  had  been  here  several  months 
when  Mo  Udall  came  on  the  scene 
with  his  sense  of  htmior.  Intelligence, 
dedication,  and  many  things.  I  Joined 
with  him  on  rewriting  the  Presidential 
primary  system.  I  traveled  through 
New  Hampshire  with  him.  He  is  a  won- 
derful person  to  work  with,  and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  took  the  time  to 
point  this  out. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  moment,  because 
obviously  those  of  us  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  have  viewed  Mo  not  only 
with  great  respect  for  the  wonderful 
things  the  gentleman  mentioned 
about  him,  but  also  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  to  us  over  here. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  BEREUTER)  for  taking  that 
time. 

Hi.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 


ACCUSED  MURDERER  FREE  TO 
COMMIT  VI0LENC:E— WHERE  IS 
THE  LIBERAL  OUTC^RY? 

(Mr.  ASHBR<X>K  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  In 
his  first  press  interview  since  the  as- 
sassination attempt.  President  Reagan 
pointed  out  that,  in  talking  about  gun 
control,  we  were  missing  the  real 
causes  of  crime,  such  as  rising  permis- 
siveness. A  violent  Incident  this  week 
in  Washington  certainly  reenforces  his 
point.  A  man  who  had  been  indicted 
the  previous  week  for  a  contract 
murder  was  free  on  ball.  He  attempted 
to  rob  a  store,  and  was  killed  in  a 
shootout  with  a  former  police  officer, 
a  shootout  in  which  a  small  boy  was 
hit  twice.  Needless  to  say.  the  liberals 
who  were  so  loudly  demanding  gim 
control  a  few  weeks  ago  were  very 
silent  on  this  incident.  They  are  only 
Interested  in  gun  control,  not  in  crimi- 
nal control. 

Everybody  knows  the  real  reason  for 
the  skyrocketing  crime  rate  in  this 
country,  but  our  liberal  friends  don't 
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want  to  talk  about  it.  Letting  criminals 
roam  free  to  terrorize  our  citizens  Is  a 
policy  our  liberals  have  made  possible 
by  their  antldetentlon,  easy  ball  poli- 
cies. By  shouting  for  handgun  confis- 
cation, they  are  able  to  divert  us  from 
this  real  problem,  and  from  focusing 
attention  on  those  who  cause  it. 

President  Reagan  is  right.  It  has 
been  said  that.  "All  that  Is  necessary 
for  the  triiuiph  of  evil  is  that  good 
men  do  nothing-"  As  long  as  we  spend 
all  our  time  answering  the  hysterical 
and  hypocritical  demands  for  handgim 
confiscation,  nothing  will  be  done 
about  the  real  cause  of  crime. 

Liberals  Insist  on  putting  dangerous 
criminals  back  on  the  street  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  then  propose  that  citi- 
zens threatened  by  these  criminals  be 
forbidden  to  have  giins.  Not  only  must 
the  people  be  threatened  by  felons, 
but  they  must  be  defenseless  as  well. 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  lib- 
erals do  not  care  about  crime.  As  long 
as  gun  control  is  the  knee-jerk  re- 
sponse to  our  problem,  criminal  con- 
trol will  be  Ignored,  and  so  long  as  we 
let  liberals  draw  our  attention  away 
from  criminal  control,  our  streets,  will 
be  unsafe. 


D  1145 

CONSERVATIVES  AND  NOT 
DEMOCRATS? 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
on  in  the  1 -minute  speeches,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser),  got  up 
and  called  attention  to  the  body  that 
the  so-called  Latta-Gramm  substitute 
was  not  a  bipartisan  substitute  at  all, 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  Demo- 
crats In  that  bipartisan  effort  as  being 
Democrats.  The  gentleman  said  they 
were  conservatives  and  not  Democrats. 

Well.  I  would  Just  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  body  that  we  have  44 
empty  seats  right  over  here,  and  I 
would  certainly  welcome  all  44  of 
those  conservative  Democrats,  good 
conservative  Democrats,  to  come  over 
and  let  us  Join  in  getting  this  country 
turned  around  again. 


PROSPERITY  IS  NOW 
AUSTERITY 

(Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  20  years  ago  the  American 
people  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous 
economy  in  the  world.  However,  the 
freespending  economic  policies  of 
recent  years  have  reduced  that  pros- 
perity to  austerity  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Americans. 


For  example: 

Federal  personal  taxes  on  each 
family  have  nearly  quadrupled  in  the 
last  15  years— growing  from  $1,500  for 
an  average  family  in  1965  to  $5,500  in 
1980. 

Average  weekly  earnings,  after  infla- 
tion and  taxes,  have  dropped  by  over 
14  percent  since  1972. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  have  dou- 
bled since  the  early  sixties.  mftUng 
homeownership  the  impossible  dream 
for  90  percent  of  potential  first-time 
homebuyers. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Today  we  begin  consideration  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  time  to  chart  a 
new  course  for  Federal  fiscal  policy.  It 
is  time  for  an  economic  plan  based  on 
soimd  expenditure,  tax.  regulatory 
and  monetary  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the 
Reagan  bipartisan  budget. 


H.Rn.134 


FIGURE  IT  OUT 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  and  will  be  hearing  words, 
words,  words  concerning  the  vote  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

Instead  of  adding  more  to  that  list, 
let  me  Instead  offer  some  numbers  and 
statistics  that  speak  for  themselves. 

The  first  is  34.968.548. 

That  is  the  number  of  votes  received 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1980  by 
the  major  party  candidate  who  op- 
posed the  Reagan  economic  package. 

The  second  figure  is  43.267.462. 

That  is  the  number  of  votes  received 
by  Ronald  Wilson  Reagan. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
should  be  on  all  our  minds. 

The  next  set  of  figures  are  49  and 
489. 

These  are  the  electoral  votes  re- 
ceived by  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan. 

But  most  Important  of  all  is  this 
number  31780: 

That  is  the  ZIP  code  of  Plains.  Ga. 
That  is  where  the  major  Presidential 
candidate  who  opposed  the  Ronald 
Reagan  economic  plan  in  1980  now  re- 
ceives his  mail. 

That  is  my  numbers  game  for  the 
day.  Enough  said. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  115.  FIRST  (X>N- 
CURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  134  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Clommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideimtlon  of 
the  concurrent  reaolutkm  (H.  Con.  Res.  115) 
revising  the  cwigrwilnnil  biKJ^et  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  and  aettinc  fortb  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  the  fiscal  years  198%  1983,  and  1984.  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be 
dispensed  wltli.  The  provistons  of  subaeetlon 
305(a)  of  the  CongrcMlonal  Budget  Act  of 
1974  and  rule  XXIII,  dauae  8.  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  apply 
during  the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  in  the  House  and  in  the  Oommlt- 
tee  of  the  Whole:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  amendment  to  the  resolutkm  shall  be  in 
order  except  the  followtng  amendments, 
which  shall  be  c(»isidered  only  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  If  offered,  which  shall  all  be  In 
order  even  if  previous  amendments  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  amcurrmt  resolution 
have  been  adopted,  and  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  except  pro  f(»ma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate:  (1) 
an  amendment  printed  in  the  CongreaaioDal 
Record  of  April  29,  1981,  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  RQ>resentative  Hefner  of  North  Caroli- 
na; (2)  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  printed  in  the  Congreasiaaal 
Record  of  April  29.  1981.  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  Delegate  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia;  (3)  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RecOTd  of  April  29,  1981.  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Obey  of  Wisconsin:  and 
(4)  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  29.  1981.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative lAtta  of  Ohio.  It  sbaU  also  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  am«idm«it  or  amend- 
ments provided  for  in  section  305(aX6)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  neces- 
sary to  achieve  mathematical  consistency.  If 
more  than  one  of  the  amendments  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  in  mda  by  this 
resolution  have  been  adopted,  <mly  the  last 
such  amendment  which  has  been  adopted 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boluhc)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  that  time  to  the  gmUe- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  see  no  reason  to  go 
into  great  detail  on  this  rule.  Those 
who  listened  to  the  rule  being  read 
will  know  that  the  key  element  in  the 
rule  is  that  it  makes  In  order  only  cer- 
tain amendments.  One  of  those  is  by 
the  gentlonan  from  North  (Carolina 
(Mr.  Hefhib),  and  it  deals  with  de- 
fense. It  is  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  c<Hnmittee  resolution. 

Another  one  is  proposed  by  the 
Black  Caucus,  and  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frran  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Mr.  FAUinmoT). 

Another  wHl  be  pnwosed  by  tike  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obit). 

A  fourth  wiU  be  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
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■Mh  of  those  latter  three  are  total 
mtatltntrf 

The  method  of  debate,  the  general 
debate,  to  under  the  statute.  The  stat- 
ute ptdfides  for  10  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  itself 
and  4  hours,  as  I  remember  it.  on  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  bUL 

So  there  are  14  hours  of  general 
debate. 

TO  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that 
covers  the  main  essentials,  without 
going  into  detail,  of  aU  of  the  different 
substitutes,  and  I  would  have  to  admit 
that  I  was  less  than  expert  on  aU  of 
them.         

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  if  I  listened  carefuUy 
to  the  nile,  it  seems  to  me  that  an- 
other key  element  of  it  is,  that  in  re- 
ality, a  majority  of  this  House  could 
vote  for  every  one  of  the  amendments 
and  end  up  with  the  final  amendment 
being  adopted  as  the  will  of  the  House. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so.  therefore, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  reaUy  struc- 
tured the  nile  in  a  way  which,  by 
order,  can  very  much  make  the  differ- 
ence as  to  how  we  finally  come  out  on 
the  determination  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  budget.  Is  that  not  the 


Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  think  that  is  one 
that  would  have  to  be  discussed  at 
ccmsiderable  length.  There  are  some 
Members  on  this  side  who  think  we 
should  have  figured  out  a  way  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  committee  reso- 
lution to  be  voted  on  first.  They  would 
have  preferred  that. 

What  we  have  done  is  normal  proce- 
dure, given  this  situation. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  going  to 
pursue  a  course  of  trying  to  vote  for 
more  than  one  proposition. 

Therefore.  I  think  that,  while  the 
gentleman's  notion  is  all  right  in 
theory,  it  is  not  really  very  likely  to  be 
practiced.   

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  concerns  me  is  not 
so  much  this  particular  resolution;  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  structure  of 
it  probably  plays  in  favor  of  what  the 
views  are  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania with  regard  to  where  we 
ought  to  finally  end  up  with  the 
budget. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  here  the  first  major  closed  rule 
that  we  will  have  in  the  Congress,  and 
what  does  concern  me  is  the  fact  that 
by  fstaWlnhing  the  order  of  considera- 
tkm.  the  Rules  Committee  may  have 
set  a  predeoent  as  to  other  kinds  of 
rules  that  we  will  be  considering  of  a 
controversial     nature,     and     thereby 


preaent  us  with  this  dllonma  at  sever- 
al points  in  the  future. 

Could  the  chairman  conunent  on 
that  particular  concern  of  this 
Member? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  This  is  not  a  new 
procedure.  I  was  Just  checking  with 
staff  to  make  sure  that  I  was  right. 
This  is  precisely  what  was  done  the 
last  occasion.  I  believe,  that  we  dealt 
with  the  budget.  There  Is  nothing  new 
about  this  procedure.  There  is  no  prec- 
edent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments Just  made  by  our  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
support  this  rule,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that,  with  the  various  substi- 
tutes that  have  been  made  in  order,  I 
think  they  will  find  they  can  fit  any  of 
their  views  into  one  of  these  substi- 
tutes. Everybody  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  views  by  voting 
either  for  or  against  one  of  these  sub- 
stitutes. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  explanation.  Just 
point  out  some  of  the  differences  in 
the  substitutes  as  far  as  the  aggre- 
gates are  concerned. 

The  Budget  Committee's  aggregates 
for  1982— we  will  skip  the  outyears— 
are  budget  authority  of  $787  billion: 
the  outlays  of  $714  billion:  revenues  of 
$688  billion;  and  a  deficit  of  $25  bU- 
lion. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
substitute:  $777  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority; $709  billion  in  outlays;  rev- 
enues of  $717  billion;  and  a  surplus  of 
$7.85  billion. 

Unfortunately,  they  achieve  that 
surplus  by  an  increase  in  taxes  of  $59 
billion. 

The  Obey  substitute:  The  budget  au- 
thority. $793  billion:  outlays,  $716  bU- 
lion;  revenues,  $717  billion:  and  a  sur- 
plus of  $500  million.  But,  like  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  substitute, 
they  do  that  with  an  increase  in  taxes 
over  the  Latta-Oramm  substitute  of 
$59  billion. 

In  the  Latta-Oramm  substitute,  the 
budget  authority  is  $764  bUlion:  out- 
lays. $688  billion;  revenues.  $657  bU- 
Uon;  and  a  deficit  of  $31  billion. 

With  the  Hefner  amendment  to  the 
Jones  substitute,  should  it  be  adopted, 
we  would  have  budget  authority  of 
$794  billion;  outlays,  $713  bUlion;  rev- 
enues. $688  billion;  with  a  deficit  of 
$24.7  billion.  In  this  case,  tax  revenues 
are  up  over  the  Latta-Oramm  substi- 
tute by  $31  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  have  several  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  numl}er  of  requests  for  time. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pkrkiks), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
oppose  the  rule  and  urge  its  defeat.  I 
believe  that  instead  of  the  rule  before 
us  now,  the  first  budget  resolution  of 
fiscal  year  1982  ought  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  imder  an  open  rule. 

This  position  is  not  lightly  taken. 
But  I  would  not  have  taken  it  at  all  if 
this  were  not  potentially  the  last  op- 
portunity in  the  Congress  where  a 
committee  or  an  individual  Member 
could  express  a  view  on  component 
issues  of  what  has  come  to  be  caUed 
the  President's  program. 

That  program,  as  we  well  Icnow.  is 
nothing  less  than  the  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  to  establish 
policy  and  mandate  programs. 

It  comes  to  us  this  week  in  an  enor- 
mously outsixed.  tremendously  com- 
plex, omnibus  package.  It  ranges  over 
every  field  of  government  endeavor.  It 
touches  the  lives  of  every  person  in 
this  coiuitry. 

In  my  view,  it  touches  with  undue 
severity  those  Americans  who  happen 
to  be  poor,  sick,  uneducated,  old.  Job- 
less, in  isolated  circumstances,  and 
from  a  heritage  of  educational  and 
economic  deprivation.  And  it  touches 
with  amazing  iiisensitivity  those  thou- 
sands of  children  who  depend  upon 
the  school  feeding  programs  for  a  bal- 
anced meal. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  is  a  product  of 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  body. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  its  major  provi- 
sions have  the  support  of  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  this  House.  Certainly  much 
of  it  has  my  support. 

My  claim  is  not  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  buy  "a  pig  in  a  poke."  I  think 
we  are  being  asked  to  buy  a  pig  in  the 
Queen  Mary. 

I  would  like  this  House  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  look  at  this  floating 
emporium  deck  by  deck,  stateroom  by 
stateroom,  passenger  by  passenger,  pig 
by  pig.  I  think  we  shoiUd  t>e  able  to 
listen  to  the  squeal  on  one  end  and 
watch  the  wiggle  on  the  other. 

If  we  do  not  get  that  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  the  individual  Mem- 
bers are  indeed  being  foreclosed  of 
their  rights  and  their  duties  to  weigh 
each  item  separately. 

The  development  of  expertise  in  a 
given  subject  area  over  long  years  of 
service  on  a  substantive  legislative 
committee  will  have  been  for  naught  if 
those  Members  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  on  the  House  floor  and 
make  their  own  reasoned  recommen- 
dations. 
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I  supported  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
of  1974  because  I  saw  the  need  for 
Congress  to  establish  revenue  and 
^lending  priorities,  and  reassert  its 
primacy  over  them. 

But  now.  7  short  yean  later,  the 
"baby"  of  1074  has  become  a  giant 
that  endangers  the  household  in  1981. 
Instead  of  broadened  authority  over 
the  budget.  Congress  today  finds  itself 
with  reduced  authority. 

This  bristling  omnibus  of  radical 
economic  adventures  to  in  no  sense  a 
budget.  It  to  a  legislative  battering  ram 
designed  to  tear  down  many  of  the 
social  programs  we  have  constructed, 
with  the  people's  support,  during  the 
past  half  century. 

If  this  package  to  forced  down  our 
throats,  if  we  are  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  amend  or  modify  it— or  even  to 
strengthen  it  if  the  need  may  be 
shown— then  we  are  surrendering  our 
responsibilities. 

If  thto  resolution  to  passed  as  report- 
ed by  the  Budget  Committee,  the  work 
of  virtually  every  legislative  commit- 
tee in  the  House  to  effectively  ordered 
by  fiat.  No  further  leerislative  brains 
will  be  required.  A  rubber  stamp  will 
be  all  that  to  needed. 

That  to  not  what  the'  House  voted 
for  in  the  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

The  procedure  outlined  in  that  act  to 
clean  and  simple.  First  we  pass  the 
first  budget  resolution.  Then,  on  the 
basto  of  the  Nation's  developing  fiscal 
situation,  we  could  tidy  it  all  up  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  in  the  f  alL 

And  in  that  second  resolution  Con- 
gress could  impose  "reconciliation"  if 
it  felt  the  need.  But  nowhere  in  the 
Budget  Act  or  in  its  ledslative  history 
is  it  even  intimated  that  reconciliation 
ought  to  be  imposed  in  the  first  reso- 
lution. 

But  somehow  thto  simple  act  has 
become  a  tyrannical  rituaL  We  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  by  the  middle  of  May  a 
first  budget  resolution  which  does  it 
all.  We  legtolate  by  proxy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  maintein  that  too 
much  to  at  stake— both  in  terms  of  the 
country's  welfare  and  of  the  House's 
constitutional  prerogatives— to  submit 
to  such  dictation. 

Let  us  open  up  thto  resolution  and 
let  the  membership  of  the  House  work 
its  will.  That  to  the  tradition  upon 
which  thto  institution  was  built,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Only  yesterday  more  than  100  citi- 
zens—members of  raUway  brother- 
hoods from  Oreenup  and  Boyd  Coun- 
ties, Ky.,  were  in  my  office  interested 
in  a  better  railway  transportation 
system.  We  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  such  an  important 
issue.  We  all  Imow  our  railway  trans- 
portation S3rstem  to  decaying  and  thto 
Congress  should  do  something  about 
it. 


a  1200 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from  New 
Tortc  (Mr.  OKBDr). 

Mr.  OREEN.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
rule. 

I  do  not  object  in  principle  to  some 
limitation  on  the  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  proposal  Plainly  the  pro- 
fusion of  amendments,  most  of  which 
would  be  far  more  appropriate  in 
scope  to  the  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating process  than  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess, that  were  offered  to  past  budget 
resolutions,  detracted  from  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  budget. 

But  the  limitation,  if  it  to  to  operate 
fairly  and  well,  must  allow  Members 
reasonable  freedom  to  express  their 
choices  among  major  budget  options. 
Thto  rule  does  not  permit  that.  In  par- 
ticular I  believe  thto  House  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  sub- 
stitute budget  resolution  based  on  the 
following: 

First.  Acceptance  of  the  more 
conservative  Oramm-Latta  revenue  es- 
timates as  more  accurate  than  those  in 
any  of  the  alternatives. 

Second.  Oiving  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  greater  flexibility  in 
determining  tax  policy  that  the 
Oramm-Latta  proposal  permits. 

Third.  Reducing  the  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  called  for  by  both  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and 
Oramm-Latta  and  using  the  funds 
thus  released  for  nondefense  purposes. 
I  drafted  an  amendment  which 
would  have  transferred  money  from 
the  defense  function  and  from  water 
projects  to  a  variety  of  other  nonde- 
fense programs,  and  I  requested  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
make  it  in  order.  They  declined  to  do 
so.  I  believe  that  thto  to  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  budget  problems  of 
fiscal  year  1982  and  one  that  other 
Members  would  like  to  support.  None 
of  the  proposato  on  which  the  rule 
permits  a  vote  are  comparable. 

Because  the  faUure  of  the  rule  to 
allow  reasonable  choice  among  major 
budget  programs  subverts  the  budget 
process.  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
down  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distingutohed  gentle- 
man from  New  Toiic  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very 
outset  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  BCissouri,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  jrielding 
thto  time  to  me.  Hto  courtesy  has  been 
constant  and  I  really  very  much  i4>pre- 
dateit 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  urging  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  against  the 
rule,  to  defeat  the  rule  and  to  send  the 
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matter  back  to  the  Committee  <m 
Rules,  hopefully,  to  have  them  report 
out  an  open  rule  where  all  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order,  but  at  the  very 
least,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  review 
the  processes  that  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  processes  that  were  intend- 
ed when  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  was 
first  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  finding  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  the  promises 
and  the  hopes  and  the  intentions  of 
1974  are  being  totally  diverted  and  dis- 
torted. 

At  the  time  that  the  Budget  Act  was 
passed,  both  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  cm  Rules,  who 
then  managed  the  bUl,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  the  other  body,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  adoption,  made  it 
very,  very  clear  that  thto  was  sumxned 
to  be  a  totally  open  process.  They  pro- 
vided in  the  statute  for  some  10  hours 
of  floor  debate  and  I  quote  the  distin- 
gutohed member  of  the  other  body. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin.  who  said: 

The  goal  Is  to  provide  all  member*  ample 
oppoHunity  to  be  beard  and  ajfer  amend- 
menta.  CEmpbaais  added.] 

Instead,  what  we  now  have  to  a 
mechanism  which  limits  the  numt>er 
and  the  scope  and  the  detail  of  the 
amendments  so  that  only  those  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Committee  <»i 
Rules  can  be  offered. 

In  the  instant  situation  what  we 
have,  except  for  one  perfecting 
amendment,  are  a  series  of  substitutes 
so  that  we  really  never  get  to  amend- 
ing specific  functions  in  the  basic  reso- 
lution. Worse,  there  to  at  least  a  50-50 
chance,  that  we  will  end  up  not  with 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution,  but 
with  the  Oramm-Latta  resolutitm. 
which  will  have  had  absolutely  clear 
sailing  with  not  a  single  occasion  or 
opportunity  to  amend  it  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  majority,  if  that  occurs 
what  we  will  have  done  to  in  fact  to 
hand  our  swords  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion before  they  have  been  able  to  cap- 
ture a  majority  of  thto  body.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  has  not  been  thought 
through. 

I  9>ent  2  weeks  back  in  the  district 
talking  to  my  constituents  who  under- 
stood that  the  m<Mnentum  was  with 
the  President's  very  radical,  very  de- 
structive program,  but  they  kept  on 
urging.  "Is  there  not  something  you 
can  try  to  do?" 

I  said.  "I  don't  know,  it  dqiends  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  it  dqiends  aa 
the  House." 

Now  thto  to  our  last  chance  to  do 
something,  to  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  s<Hnethlng.  I  urge  that 
thto  body  not  turn  its  back  on  its  own 
obligations  and  responsibilities  to 
America.  I  urge  that  we  defeat  the 
rule. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  reconcili- 
ation proce—  In  this  reaolution  which 
has  fone  wild.  Last  year  it  was  oaed 
for  the  flrst  time.  It  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  first  budget  resolution, 
which  was  never  intended.  This  year 
reconciliation  is  being  incorporated, 
again  in  the  first  budget  resolution, 
not  Just  for  fiscal  1982.  but  also  for 
fiscal  1983  and  1984.  Again  this  was 
nevo*  intended  and  cannot  be  Justified 
under  the  1974  Budget  Act. 

We  are  binding  ourselves  not  Just  for 
this  year,  but  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  on  the  crippling  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  programs  that  this 
Nation  has  painstakingly  adopted  In 
the  course  of  the  last  50  years.  We  are 
tiimlng  our  backs  on  the  American 
people  without  giving  the  Members  of 
this  House,  their  representatives,  a 
chance  to  offer  amendments  to  modify 
it  so  that  a  little  less  pain,  a  little  less 
harm  is  caused. 

Ml-.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  When  this  budget 
resolution  was  adopted  in  1973  or  1974 
it  was  speUed  out  very  clearly,  it  was 
only  for  1  year.  Now  they  have  gone 
ahead  and  undertaken  to  box  us  in  for 

3  years.  This  was  unheard  of  when 
this  budget  resolution  was  debated  in 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  out  that 
point. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
comments.  This  resolution  literally 
may  provide  our  last  opportunity  to 
influence  the  future  of  the  Nation.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  defeat  this  rule 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  can 
take  another  try  and  come  back  to  us 
with  an  open  rule  permitting  amend- 
ments f  nun  all  Members. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Blr.  OrrniGDi). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolung)  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  also  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule.  I 
am  always  reluctant  to  oppose  my 
good  friend  from  Missouri  for  whom  I 
have  enormous  respect,  but  I  think 
this  rule  really  does  subvert  the  budg- 
etary process  and  it  has  to  be  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  concept  of 
the  budget  procedure  was  to  give,  for 
the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  express  them- 
selves with  respect  to  national  prior- 
ities. The  concept  on  which  it  was 
sold,  and  I  supported  it.  was  for  the 
first  time  we  would  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  weigh  defense  expenditures 
against  education  expenditures,  health 
expenditures   against   space   expendi- 


tures. Jobs  programs  against  foreign 
aid  and  so  on. 

In  the  energy  field  I  proposed  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  was  not 
ruled  in  order  here  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit by  giving  the  same  kind  of  cuts  to 
the  tax  subsidies  we  give  to  oil  compa- 
nies that  we  are  giving  to  solar  and 
conservation.  Many  Memliers  feel  that 
to  have  taxpayers  subsidize  oil  compa- 
ny profits  while  we  are  decimating 
school  lunch  programs  is  an  abomina- 
tion. It  should  have  a  chance  for  con- 
sideration. A  real  weighing  of  prior- 
ities Is  denied  by  this  rule  and  we  are 
Indeed  put  into  a  straitjacket  in  the 
consideration  of  the  budget  by  only 
being  allowed  to  consider  three  sul>sti- 
tutes  and  one  amendment. 

There  are  many  of  us.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  feel  that  the  program  being  put 
forward  by  the  administration,  as  re- 
flected in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute, 
is  really  going  to  be  tragic  for  the 
country;  that  the  vast  increases  in  de- 
fense expenditures,  for  example,  have 
not  only  not  been  Justified  as  needed 
to  increase  our  security,  but  they  are 
going  to  be  wildly  inflationary  and  cer- 
tainly so  if  combined  with  the  tax  cuts 
that  have  been  proposed.  The  only 
control  over  the  Inflationary  impact  of 
these  measures  will  be  the  Federal  Re- 
serve which  has  already  declared  it 
will  raise  interest  rates  in  response  to 
further  inflationary  pressures.  This 
adds  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of  inflation 
and  at  the  same  time  threatens  to 
throw  the  economy  into  a  tailspin. 
Small  businesses,  already  Jeopardized 
by  today's  Interest  rates,  will  be 
unable  to  stay  afloat— and  the  Reagan 
budget  slices  the  SBA  funds  which 
might  help  them.  The  substantial 
parts  of  our  economy  that  are  depend- 
ent on  borrowing,  particularly  the 
housing  and  auto  industries,  will  be 
devastated  and  threaten  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  economy  down  with  them 
since  they  represent  so  large  a  part  of 
our  work  force. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the 
Wharton  econometric  model  study 
done  for  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. 1,750,000  Jobs  will  be  lost  directly 
due  to  the  Reagan  budget  cuts.  This 
will  be  a  personal  tragedy  for  the 
people  thrown  off  jobs  and  wiU  have  a 
tremendous  destructive  ripple  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Higher 
Federal  deficits  will  result,  for  each  1 
percent  increase  in  unemployment 
triggers  $30  billion  in  deficit  spending 
as  a  result  of  lost  tax  income  and  in- 
creased unemplojrment  or  welfare 
benefits  paid  out. 

Indeed,  so  many  of  the  Reagan  cuts 
seem  counterproductive  economically. 
They  would  not  really  save  money— 
they  are  Just  mean.  For  example,  the 
300.000  CETA  workers  thrown  out  of 
Jobs  will  surely  have  to  go  on  welfare; 
even  if  supply  side  economics  were 
eventually  to  work  and  create  addi- 
tional private  sector  employment,  no 


one  asserts  this  wlU  happen  overnight. 
It  would  take  2  to  3  years,  and  in  the 
meantime,  all  these  people  thrown  off 
work  will  become  public  charges. 
Many  may  get  in  trouble,  with  the  re- 
sulting burdens  on  society  of  crime, 
violence,  drug  addiction  and  the  conse- 
quent need  for  more  public  expendi- 
tures for  police.  JaOs,  and  drug  pro- 
grams. What  kind  of  "New  Beginnhig" 
is  that? 

Similarly,  working  mothers  will  l>e 
forced  on  welfare  as  day  care  centers 
are  closed  and  patients  at  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  will  be  forced  into 
hospital  emergency  rooms  where  the 
cost  of  care  is  triple.  The  termination 
of  housing  programs  will  create  even 
more  aggravated  hotising  shortages, 
contributing  to,  not  curing,  inflation. 
And  the  end  of  mass  transportation 
subsidies  will  force  thousands  of 
people  into  cars  which  will  cost  the 
Nation  billions  in  added  oil  imports 
and  further  Jeopardize  national  secu- 
rity by  increasing  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  So  much  of  the  Reagan 
program  is  economic  folly. 

The  regional  impacts  of  the  Reagan 
budget  are  also  alarming.  The  Stock- 
man study  shows  regional  neutrality, 
but  it  failed  altogether  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  impact  of  oil  deregulation 
which  devastates  the  Frost  Belt  States 
that  rely  on  oil  for  home  heating  and 
electricity  while  giving  a  windfall  to 
the  producing  States  from  their  in- 
creased severance  and  other  energy 
taxes.  It  also  fails  to  account  at  all  for 
the  impact  of  Increased  defense  spend- 
ing which  goes  primarily  to  the  Sun 
Belt. 

Lastly,  the  Reagan  program  threat- 
ens to  unravel  the  social  fabric  of  our 
society.  It  constitutes  a  virtual  decla- 
ration of  war  on  our  cities,  on  the 
poor,  and  on  the  minorities.  The  huge 
preponderance  of  cuts  come  from 
urban  programs  and  particularly  those 
for  education,  health,  food,  and  hous- 
ing for  those  lowest  on  the  economic 
ladder,  with  special  penalties  for  low 
income  working  people  which  will 
drive  many  of  them  onto  public  assist- 
ance. We  face  not  only  riots  in  our 
cities  again  as  a  result  of  this  deliber- 
ate deprivation,  but  also  consequences 
which  threaten  the  social  and  econom- 
ic well-being  of  everyone,  regardless  of 
income. 

In  the  face  of  the  vastness  of  the 
changes  proposed  and  the  severity  of 
the  possible  consequences,  it  Just 
makes  no  sense  to  consider  this  pro- 
gram under  a  straitjacket  which  fails 
to  permit  the  various  assumptions  of 
the  changes  to  be  tested  by  individual 
votes. 

We  will  not  have  a  chance  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  cutback  on 
those  defense  expenditures  and  find 
out  what  the  will  of  the  House  might 
be  or  to  balance  those  expenditures 
against  other  cuts.  The  educational 
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system  of  our  country  is  going  to  be 
aeveraly  damaged,  many  of  us  feel,  by 
cuts  in  title  I  of  the  Primary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  severe 
limitations  on  the  student  loan  and 
grant  programs  for  students  who  seek 
to  go  to  college.  In  New  York  the  head 
of  the  State  university  estimates  we 
will  lose  20  to  25  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents, a  tragedy  for  the  country  in 
losing  educated  people  and  for  the 
school  systems  and  our  Investments  in 
them  and  for  our  future.  But  we  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  test  the  House 
with  respect  to  how  people  feel  about 
those  educatioiud  programs. 

There  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  railroad  workers  at  the  Cap- 
itol yesterday  seeking,  in  my  office 
and  in  many  others,  an  opportunity  to 
restore  mass  transit  transportation 
cuts  that  are  lifelines  to  many  of  our 
communities.  They  said,  "Can't  you  do 
something?  Can't  you  at  least  get  the 
House  to  express  itself  on  the  question 
of  mass  transportation?"  The  answer 
under  this  rule  is  "No." 

Veterans  are  properly  outraged  at 
the  failure  of  the  administration  to  de- 
liver on  the  Reagan  campaign  commit- 
ments to  maintain  veterans  health  and 
education  programs,  but  no  vote  is  to 
be  permitted. 

D  1215 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  most 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  role  of 
the  Government  that  we  have  ever 
seen  and  we  ought  not  to  have  to  con- 
sider these  momentous  decisions 
under  a  rule  that  permits  only  three 
gross  substitutes. 

Lastly,  we  ought  not  through  this 
process  in  fact  hand  over  the  whole 
legislative  process  of  this  House  to  two 
committees,  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee.  The  author- 
izing and  appropriation  committees 
with  expertise  developed  over  years  of 
work  in  their  fields  are  left  with  no 
meaningful  input  into  the  process. 

We  simply  must  give  the  House 
membership  an  opportimlty  to  express 
ourselves  on  the  enormous  changes 
that  are  being  wrought  with  the  tre- 
mendous economic  and  social  conse- 
quences which  will  affect  all  of  our 
people. 

Therefore.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  rule, 
and  I  would  urge  the  Rules  Committee 
to  either  adopt  an  open  rule  or  at  least 
a  rule  which  allows  the  testing  of  the 
major  areas  of  change  which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed.  I 
testified  to  this  effect  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  am  sorry  that  they  did 
not  see  fit  to  broaden  up  the  process 
wider  than  they  have. 

Therefore,  my  only  alternative  is  to 
urge  defeat  of  the  rule  and  reconsider- 
ation by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT). 


Mr.  liOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  rule  as  reported  from 
the  committee  concerning  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
quished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  Mr.  Bollihg.  for  the  fair 
and  evenhanded  manner  in  which  this 
matter  has  been  treated.  By  reporting 
a  rule  of  this  nature,  the  committee 
has  insured  that  each  significant  point 
of  view  espoused  by  Members  of  this 
body  will  have  adequate  debate  and 
consideration. 

The  issue  is  now  Joined.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  now  presented 
with  clear,  distinct,  and  historic 
choices  as  to  how  our  Government  will 
approach  its  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Only  the  bipartisan  pacluige  which 
will  Ije  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  and  Mr. 
Gbamm  addresses  the  crucial  aspect  of 
multlyear  tax  reduction  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  capital  formation  and  in- 
creased productivity. 

The  choices,  as  I  have  stated,  will  be 
clear  and  significantly  different.  The 
debate  will  be  instructive  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning not  the  end.  Under  the  law 
providing  for  this  budget  process,  we 
are  only  setting  ceilings  or  aggregates 
with  this  resolution.  If  we  are  even 
going  to  consider,  in  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes,  the 
President's  proposals,  we  must  first 
pass  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule  and  the  bi- 
partisan sul>stitute. 

lUx.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alezahdeb). 

Bflr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  excursion  to  the  Tower  of  Babel 
on  the  budget,  we.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, the  Congress,  and  the 
White  House,  have  been  concentrating 
on  our  disagreements. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  decades  the 
majority  of  Americans  have  given  a 
clear  mandate  for  controlling  Federal 
spending  and  lialancing  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  winds  we  liave  stirred  with  all 
our  speeches  and  pronouncements  in 
the  Congress  and  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  about 
our  disagreements  on  how  to  reach 
these  objectives  have  given  birth  to  a 
whirlwind  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

In  fact.  we.  whether  Democrat.  Re- 
publican, liberal,  moderate,  or  conserv- 
ative, have  substantial  areas  of  agree- 
ment. 

We  agree  on  the  need  for  formulat- 
ing a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

We  agree  that  inflation  damages  the 
economic  ability  of  everyone  to 
achieve  the  quality  of  life  we  are  striv- 
ing for.  for  ourselves  and  all  our 
people. 


We  agree  that  Government  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates,  whUe  not  the 
only  causes  of  inflation,  are  important 
contributing  factors  and  ought  to  be 
eliminated  or  reduced  as  soon  as  and 
wherever  possible. 

We  agree  that  wasteful  Government 
spending,  abuse  of  Federal  programs, 
and  inefficiency  in  Government  ad- 
ministration must  lie  eliminated. 

We  agree  that  to  keep  the  freedom 
of  our  people  and  our  world  secure  we 
must  invest  more,  more  wisely  in  our 
national  defense  programs. 

We  agree  that  to  generate  enough 
Jobs  for  all  our  able-bodied  potential 
workers  we  must  stimulate  more  pri- 
vate-sector investment  in  agriculture, 
business,  and  industry. 

We  agree  that  the  continuing  spiral 
of  imported  energy  costs  adds  to  our 
Inflation  problems.  We  agree  that 
energy  independence  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency possible  through  more  effi- 
cient extraction  and  use  of  traditional 
energy  resources  combined  with  the 
competitive,  economically  viable  devel- 
opment of  alternative  energy  sources 
such  as  alcohol  fuels,  solar,  and  other 
renewable  resources. 

In  other  words,  our  disagreements 
are  not  over  principle  goals,  but  on 
ways  and  means. 

Most  profound  of  all  our  agreements 
is  that  at  this  point  in  our  economic 
history  we  need  to  move  toward  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  relieve  the  tax 
burden  on  our  people  without  stimu- 
lating a  fresh  round  of  soaring  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates. 

That  was  my  objective  when  I  urged 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  allow  us  to 
vote  in  the  House  to  balance  the 
budget  in  the  coming  year. 

Because  I  want  to  balance  the 
budget  while  providing  more  funding 
for  defense  than  at  any  other  time  in 
our  peacetime  history.  I  am  accused  by 
the  administration  of  being  too  liberal 
and  by  the  liberals  of  l)eing  too 
conservative. 

The  administration  has  told  the 
American  people  that  those  of  us  who 
want  to  balance  the  budget  now  actu- 
ally want  to  increase  their  taxes.  Not 
true.  We  want  to  decrease  the  double 
taxation  caused  by  inflation. 

What  the  administration  has  not 
told  the  people  is  that  it  wants  to  fi- 
nance the  tax  cuts  with  budget  deficits 
and  let  inflation  eat  up  the  gains  from 
the  tax  cuts. 

What  the  administration  has  not 
told  the  people  is  that  it  wants  to  give 
the  rich  27  times  more  new  after-tax 
income  than  it  proposes  for  the 
middle-income  taxpayer  and  200  times 
more  than  it  proposes  for  the  low 
income  taxpayer. 

Also,  what  the  administration  has 
not  told  Americans  is  that  many  eco- 
nomic experts,  whether  liberal,  moder- 
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ate.  or  conservative,  have  warned  re- 
peatedly that  the  administration's  tax 
reduction  proposals  will  most  protwUy 
set  off  a  whtde  new  round  of  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates. 

Just  1  week  ago.  Dr.  Henry  Kauf- 
IntematlmaaUy  reqiected  busi- 
ilst  and  suiHMrter  of 
strengthened  defense  spending,  told 
an  audlsnoe: 

TO  fisht  inflation  bead-on.  the  need  la  for 
the  aofvenHBent  to  adileve  a  balanced 
budcK  tai  Vtaal  1M2.  Thic  would  chop  in- 
flatknary  anpartaticw,  and.  of  equal  im- 
poctance.  would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Oov- 
emnwnt  as  a  powerful  demander  of  credit. 
An  aeroM  the-tooard  tax  cut  U  inappropri- 
ate. 

Further,  the  administration  contin- 
ues to  tell  us  that  supply-side  tax  cuts 
wm  reduce  inflation.  But.  Thomas  M. 
Supel.  smior  economist  for  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  writ- 
ing in  the  Bank's  Quarterly  Review 
last  fall  said: 

Some  of  the  key  arcumenta  that  the 
supply-aide  advocatea  uae  to  Juatlf  y  cutting 
taxes  akme  or  cuttinc  tazea  more  than  ex- 
pendlturea  are  not  aupported  by  the  eri- 
denoe. 

Dr.  Supel  went  on  to  say  that  his 
study  of  data  for  the  period  195&-79  in 
the  United  States  and  seven  of  our 
trading  partners  produced  "no  strong 
evidence"  that  higher  productivity  in 
the  private  sector  accompanies  lower 
infliUlon. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our  differ- 
ences are  not  in  the  objectives  we  be- 
lieve we  should  strive  for.  but  in  the 
route  we  believe  we  should  take  to 
reach  them. 

I  regret  that  we  are  not  to  have  a 
clear-cut  opportunity  to  vote  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  for  the  coming  year. 
But,  we  do  have  scHue  very  serious 
choices  to  make.  We  must  decide  in 
making  those  decisions  which  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  for 
our  consideration  will  best  help  us  to 
achieve  the  balancing  of  the  Federal 
budget  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
without  subjecting  our  people  to  a  new 
round  of  crliK>ling  inflation. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
the  pn^ier  choice  because— aU  other 
considerations  aside— it  ccnnes  closest 
to  being  in  balance. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposals 
not  (mly  cut  $30.95  billion  from  cur- 
rent spoiding  levels  and  are  $2.25  bil- 
11cm  below  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, they  cut  $19.5  billion  off  the 
budget  deficit  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. If  adopted  and  foUowed 
through,  they  would  generate  a  Feder- 
al budget  surplus  of  $25.75  billion  in 
1084.  This  would  be  the  first  budget 
surplus  stnoe  1969.  It  woidd  be  a  sur- 
plus $25  MDlon  greater  than  that  in 
the  administration's  estimated  budget. 

Furthermore,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's renommmdations  would  achieve 
these  objectives  while  allowing  for  the 


most  rapid  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing in  our  Nation's  history. 

In  pursuit  of  our  objective  of  im- 
proved Federal  program  management 
and  efficiency,  the  Budget  Committee 
reconunoKlB  a  specific  program  to  re- 
store integrity  and  sound  management 
to  Federal  Government  operations. 
This  includes  congressional  action 
where  necessary  and  executive  action 
where  the  President  almdy  has  the 
authority  to  make  changes. 

Comptroller  General  EHmer  B. 
Staats.  in  testimony  before  the  Budget 
Committee  prior  to  his  retirement,  es- 
timated that  improved  management 
practices  in  the  executive  branch 
could  save  the  tax  payers  up  to  $14  bil- 
Uon. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
includes  a  sense  of  the  Congress  provi- 
sion calling  on  the  Council  on  Integri- 
ty and  Efficiency,  organised  by  the 
President,  to  formulate  and  announce 
by  June  1.  a  comprehensive,  long-term 
plan  to  improve  collection  of  past  due 
debts  owed  the  Government  by  indi- 
viduals and  companies,  resolution  of 
agency  audit  findings,  and  procure- 
ment procedures  and  other  areas 
which  have  been  identified  by  the 
Government  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports to  the  committee. 

In  response  to  the  need  to  stimulate 
Job  generating  private  investment,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  a  combination 
of  tax  cuts  and  retention  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
Since  1966  the  $4.7  billion  invested  by 
EDA  has  leveraged  $9  billion  in  pri- 
vate investment  creating  or  saving  1.4 
million  private  sector  Jobs,  the  holders 
of  which  pay  $6.5  billion  annually  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations recognize  the  need  for  a  major 
and  continuing  effort  to  develop  na- 
tional energy  independence  by  allow- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  loan  guar- 
antee programs  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  and  farm  coopera- 
tives to  get  into  the  manufacture  of  al- 
cohol fuels.  Adoption  of  these  propos- 
als would  help  insure  competition  in 
the  energy  industry  and  a  fair  chance 
for  farmers  to  be  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  an  industry  that  would  profit 
from  the  processing  of  the  products 
they  grow. 

Responding  to  the  national  need  for 
development,  maintenance,  and  expan- 
sion of  export  markets  for  our  agricul- 
tuiral  and  manufactured  products  and 
services,  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations allow  for  the  continu- 
ation of  programs  in  international 
trade  promotion  and  development. 
Thus,  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations allows  us  to  work  toward 
all  our  common  goals.  And,  they  ac- 
complish this  without  abandoning  our 
thrust  toward  helping  our  young 
people  prepare  themselves  to  be  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society, 
toward  helping  our  most  economically 


vulnerable  dtiaens  avoid  destitution 
and  starvation,  toward  keeping  faith 
with  our  veterans  whose  service  to  our 
Nation  has  helped  keep  us  free,  and 
toward  maintaining  a  strong  agricul- 
tural sector. 

The  benefits  and  sacrifices  under 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion are  shared  fairly  and  equitably  as 
we  move  toward  our  goal  of  defeating 
Government  deficits  and  inflation  and 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  The 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
move  us  farther  and  faster  than  do 
those  of  the  administration.  Let  us 
turn  those  agreements  on  principals 
we  share  into  agreement  on  this 
budget  resolution  recommendations  by 
voting  "yes"  on  passage. 
The  PoTKimAL  fo«  CoimjcT  ih  Natioral 

POUCm  AlfD  IN  PlNAH CIAL  MARKXTS 

(By  Henry  Kaufman) 
When  I  waa  asked  to  address  the  National 
Press  Club,  I  readily  accepted  the  invlUUon 
because  I  believe  It  Is  more  Important  now 
than  ever  before  that  there  be  an  ongoing 
echange  of  views  between  our  political  and 
financial  centers.  Many  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Club  contribute  to  the  aaaeaa- 
ment  of  the  critical  issues  facing  our  nation. 
More  than  any  other  group  of  Journalists, 
you  are  reaponalble  for  monitoring  the  links 
between  polltka  and  economics,  and  for  dis- 
cerning the  differences  between  the  politi- 
cal ideal  of  what  should  be  and  the  reality 
of  what  is  and  what  will  be.  This  task,  espe- 
cially where  it  involves  economics  and  fi- 
nance, has  become  formidable  In  recent 
years.  No  longer  can  we  rest  asaured  that 
our  economy  and  financial  markets  will 
behave  in  the  classical  cyclical  pattern,  with 
all  the  predictability  which  that  implies. 
This  assurance  has  been  shattered  by  struc- 
tural changes,  by  many  Inept  national  stabi- 
lization strategies,  and  by  some  external 
shocks. 

The  economic  recovery  that  began  last 
siunmer  can  also  be  diatlngulahed  from  ear- 
lier buslneaa  expanalons  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
These  unusual  elementa  Include  the  follow- 
ing. (1)  The  economy  la  Incorrectly  per- 
ceived aa  brittle,  when  it  actually  has  good 
momentum:  incidentally,  similar  mlaconcep- 
tlona  were  held  at  some  earlier  comparable 
perioda.  (3)  Inflation  la  not  about  to  be  re- 
solved. (3)  Flacal  policy  will  continue  to  be 
expanaionary.  (4)  Therefore,  a  great  burden 
will  be  placed  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
the  financial  marketa.  The  net  result  Is 
likely  to  be  confllcta  in  national  policies  and 
In  financial  marketa. 

mnnaBTiifATTiro  thb  ■ooromt 

Dnderstimatlng  the  underlying  momen- 
ttmi  of  the  economy  la  reflected  In  prelimi- 
nary economic  atatiatics  and  In  many  fore- 
casts. This  shortcoming  In  the  preliminary 
daU  was  vividly  illustrated  a  few  m<mtha 
ago  by  the  large  upward  reviaiona  In  Oraai 
National  Product  data  for  the  past  decade. 
For  example,  for  the  economic  expanalon  In 
the  years  1976  through  1979.  real  ONP  waa 
reviaed  upward  by  $14S  billion  total,  or 
5.7%,  bualness  outlaya  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment by  $71  billion,  or  8.5%.  and  personal 
savings  aa  a  percentage  of  dlspoaable  income 
averaged  0.7  peroentase  points  higher.  The 
errors  contained  in  many  of  the  preliminary 
statlatlca  aerve  notice  on  Us  all  to  reoogniBe 
the  Inadequacies  of  a  lot  of  current  informa- 
tion. 
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The  inadequate  reoognttiaii  in  many  f ore- 
casta  of  the  undertytng  strengths  of  the 
economy  can  be  aserfbed  to  the  taflure  to  re- 
allK  the  ecooamlc  tanpaet  of  a  more  liberat- 
ed financial  system.  What  yean  ago  would 
have  been  rasanled  as  large,  punishing  in- 
creases in  interest  rates  no  longer  brings  to 
a  quick  end  an  overheated  buslneaa  boom,  m 
rapidly  reatorea  the  economy  to  stability. 
The  adaptation  of  finance  to  inflation  baa 
changed  all  that.  Consider  these  dlf  f erencea 
between  two  perioda  14  yean  apart.  In  1966. 
when  the  eeonomy  experienced  the  flrst 
full-fledged  credit  crunch,  marketa  were 
tight  and  extremely  apprehensive,  aa  inter- 
eat  rates  reached  the  then  lofty  highs  of  6% 
for  the  prime  loan  rate  and  5.M%  for  three- 
month  Treasury  bills.  Indeed.,  the  mortoce 
and  houalng  markets  virtually  eeaaed  to 
function  when  corporate  bond  ratea  broke 
out  of  a  100-year  trading  range  and  exceed- 
ed 6%.  By  oontraat.  in  the  past  aix  months, 
when  the  prime  touched  a  record  of  31.50% 
and  three-month  Treasury  billa  17.05%,  fi- 
nancial maiteta  were  not  even  as  taut  or  aa 
apprehenaive  aa  they  had  been  back  in  1966. 
I  find  no  comfort  in  thia  change.  Yet,  It  doea 
auggest  two  things.  One  Is  the  extent  to 
which  climbing  Interest  ratea  have  loet  their 
reatrlctive  influence  on  the  economy.  The 
other  is  the  rocket  trajectory  that  Interest 
ratea  may  follow  If  we  continue  to  rely  upon 
them  as  the  main  force  for  staWlliiIng  the 
economy.  Indeed,  In  contrast  to  the  past,  it 
seems  that  any  given  increase  in  interest 
rates  is  leas  Inhibiting,  and  any  decline  la 
more  stimuJatlng. 

The  misreading  of  the  Implications  of  in- 
terest rate  Increases  in  the  second  half  of 
1960  was  partly  responsible  for  many  of  the 
"double    dip"    economic    projections    for 


1961^projectlona  that  aeem  to  me  to  be 
taliiiljr  unllkdy  to  hit  the  maik.  The  5% 
annual  rate  of  real  growth  —M"«**^  on  a 
preliminary  basis  for  the  fint  quarter  shows 
remarkable  eoonomle  resiliency,  refleoting 
the  strength  of  a  more  aervlce-orlented— 
and  oonaequently  leaa  cyclically  vulner- 
able—economy,  the  support  from  a  very  ex- 
pansionary flacal  policy,  continued  high 
levels  of  consumer  apendlng,  and  evidence 
of  a  new  aurge  In  busineaa  expraidltures. 

In  fact,  the  heady  intereat  ratea  thua  far 
m  thia  bustnesa  recovery  have  been  a  funda- 
mental element  of  support  to  the  businesa 
picture,  because  high  financing  costa  have 
forced  bustnesa  to  maintain  low  inventories. 
All  this  tranaplred  without  a  full  cyclical  re- 
bound In  new  housing  activity  and  In  domes- 
tic auto  production.  A  cyclical  partidpatim 
by  these  two  laggard  sectors  would  have 
caused  anxieties  about  econrank  overheat- 
ing instead  of  "double  dip."  While  the  auto 
market  may  continue  to  show  moderate  im- 
provement for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
there  are  no  auch  prospecta  for  new  houa- 
ing.  Construction  activity  is  the  victim  of 
q>iraling  costs,  rtimininhtng  Incentives  to 
provide  financing,  and  limited  credit.  The 
pressure  on  deposit-type  institutkms  spedal- 
teing  In  housing  financing  cannot  be  lifted 
quickly.  Their  capital  has  been  impaired  by 
thdr  inability  to  Join  the  ranks  of  those  in- 
stitutions that  have  adjusted  to  a  new  world 
of  finance  by  means  of  more  or  leaa  fixed 
^treads  against  floating  costs.  This  is  the 
new  key  to  financial  viability. 

AH  KXPAHSIOBAKT  FISCAI.  FOLICT 

While  some  slowing  in  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  probable  this  quarter,  an- 
other acceleration  is  in  prospect  for  the 


second  balf .  The  powerful  stimulative  oom- 
of  large  tax  cota  and  slable  In- 
In  defense  spending  Is  llkdy  to  more 
tban  offMt  the  restrslnlns  Influence  of  a 
slowing  In  Federal  expendituns.  even  with 
some  presumed  revenue  feedback  from  the 
tax  cut.  Think  of  it  in  these  terms  for  fiscal 
1983:  acoratUng  to  the  AdmlnMratlon'a  pro- 
poaals.  stimulanta  from  tax  cuta  will  amount 
to  $54  bOUon  and  Increases  In  defeiMe 
q)endlng  will  total  $37  bOUan.  But.  con- 
straints resulting  from  the  sharply  slower 
growth  of  non-defense  outlays  of  the  Oov- 
emment  win  total  $46  billion.  The  atlmu- 
lanta  are  bound  to  have  a  greater  A^mwtmnA 
multiplier  impact  than  the  negative  impact 
omilng  f nm  a  alower  growth  m  non-def enae 
outlaya. 

The  influence  on  our  economy  caused  by 
the  riae  in  defoiae  expenditures— expendi- 
turea  that  I  believe  are  vital  to  our  nation- 
la  probably  not  fuUy  appreciated.  We  have 
not  had  a  flourlablng  defense  sector  for  w^ 
over  a  decade.  The  last  giant  step-up  m  de- 
fense outlaya  waa  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War  fnmi  1966  to  1968,  when  real 
defense  vending  ballooned  by  an  average 
annual  rate  of  13.7%.  During  that  period, 
the  rate  of  inflation  was  low.  The  ONP  de- 
flator averaged  <mly  3.5%.  The  V&  budget 
deficit  averaged  only  $13.6  bOllon  a  year. 
From  1969  through  1978,  defense  outlays 
contracted  In  real  terms  by  3.9%  yearty. 
Now,  the  average  annual  Increase  in  real  de- 
fense outlays,  as  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, will  be  roughly  9%  a  year  from 
flacal  1981  through  1984.  And  thia  time 
around,  the  Increaae  is  coming  when  Infla- 
tion Is  high  and  budget  deficits  sre  large 
(see  Table  1). 


TABLE  1.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  DEFENSE  OUTIAYS,  THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  EOONOMY.  1954-84> 
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Early  signs  of  the  potmtial  impact  of  In- 
creased military  exi>enditures  are  beginning 
to  be  seen.  For  example,  the  monthly  mili- 
tary prime  contract  awards  of  the  Defense 
Department  averaged  30%  higher  In  1960 
than  in  197$— twice  as  large  as  average 
awards  during  the  1966-68  era  (see  Chart  1). 
(Charts  not  printed  in  the  Rboobo.)  Unfilled 
defense  orders  at  manufacturers  totaled  $63 
bOllon  early  this  year,  compared  with  $48 
bQlion  a  year  ago,  and  $35  billion  at  the 
atart  of  1978  (aee  Chart  2).  (Charta  not 
printed  in  the  Rsooas.) 

I  do  not  question  the  goals  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Lowering  the  i»ofile  of  our 
aovemmmt's  role  In  enonomlr  life  is  laud- 
able and  deserves  support.  The  new  fiscal 
policy,  however,  ia  exceeding  expanaion- 
ary, doea  not  pursue  a  course  that  fights  In- 
flation vlgtMvualy  along  the  way,  and  will 
place  nearly  all  the  anti-inflation  effort 
aquarely  aa  monetary  policy. 


I  am  not  convinced  that  there  la  real  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  that  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  will  quickly  encourage 
Americans  to  work  harder  or  to  save  mcwe. 
Can  it  really  be  assumed  during  the  next 
year  or  two  that  this  flacal  strategy  will 
reduce  wage  settiement  increases  to  single 
digits,  or  will  remove  the  rigidities  In  our 
rate  and  price  structure?  Calling  attention 
to  the  beneficial  lmt>acts  of  earlier  tax  cuts 
is  misleading.  There  is  no  precedent  for 
taxes  being  lowered  against  a  bat^drop  of 
rising  defense  expenditures  and  high  Infla- 
tion. I  suspect  that  Inflationary  expecta- 
tiona  will  not  be  curbed  by  the  slowing  in 
tiie  growth  of  Federal  expmditures:  expec- 
tationa  will  remam  high  becauae  the  financ- 
ing requirementa  of  the  Ooveinment  will 
ranambltfi. 

At  thia  time,  it  ia  also  impmtant  to  recog- 
nize that  beating  Inflation  becomes  more 
difficult  aa  an  economic  expansion  ages.  I 
am  not  talking  here  about  the  next  quarter 


or  two.  When  a  business  recovery  la  young, 
inflation  ia  slowed  temporarily  by  a  varfety 
of  tranaitory  fwoea.  Prodoctivtty,  benefiting 
from  low  utilisation  of  resources.  Jumps 
sharply.  Demands  are  held  to  moderate 
mxipositions  by  busineas  through  conserv- 
ative Inventory  policies  and  modest  In- 
creases in  capital  outlays.  If  Inflation  Is  to 
be  blunted  as  the  economy  oontinoea  to 
grow,  fiscal  expanakm  aboold  then  quickly 
move  to  neutrality.  Unfortunatdy.  thia  la 
not  the  directkm  that  fiacal  poliey  ia  head- 
ing during  the  next  few  years.  There  la  one 
aspect  of  Inflation  from  which  we  should 
learn  at  least  one  leaaon  from  the  paat— 
namely,  that  once  an  economtr  expanalon 
movea  beyond  Its  infancy  both  wage  and 
price  m-esBurea  persist.  By  next  year,  this 
current  buatneaa  recovery  will  be  weU  out  of 
its  Infancy.  Thia  may  well  present  an  unusu- 
al i»t)blem  becauae  the  Inflation  rate  baa  re- 
mained diquietingly  hi^evenm  tbe  Infan- 
cy of  the  buaines  recovery.  Furthermore,  a 
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BHWh  deiind  aeoelenUion  In  investmenU  In 
tiiiiliw  aplUl  can  exert  subgUntlal 
upfwrnrd  prwnire  on  wacea  and  prtcea  be- 
eaoM  •och  taiTflatmenta  vie  for  reaouroea 
that  become  acaroe  In  the  mature  phaaea  of 


Aa  I  f <dIov  tbe  debate  conceminc  the  new 
econonilc  policy  propoaala.  I  find  that  such 
labala  aa  "eoooomic  liberal"  or  "economic 
oonaarvatlre"  have  loat  all  their  meaning. 
Many  of  my  economlat  frienda,  who  were,  I 
thought.  oonaerratlTe  tell  me  that  the  econ- 
omy la  brittle.  Thla  waa  once  the  buBword 
of  my  friendi  with  liberal  IdenUUea.  They 
are  not  fearful  of  too  large  a  flacal  ttlmulua. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  conaervatlve  frienda. 
who  alwaya  advocated  a  balanced  budget, 
now  aay  a  budget  deficit  to  finance  tax  cuts 
la  part  of  the  eaMntlal  tranaitlon  for  reba- 
lancing the  role  of  our  CJovemment  When 
many  of  my  llbnal  frienda  were  In  power, 
the  Federal  Reaerve  was  Implicitly  saddled 
with  the  burden  of  limiting  exceaaea  In  the 
economy.  Now.  my  conaervatlve  friends 
have  made  thla  an  explicit  aaaignment, 
while  continuing  with  an  expansionary 
flacal  policy. 

THX  vmavu.  nAtmxt  or  thx  pimarciai. 

SRTHKl 

Heavy  reliance  upon  monetary  policy  to 
arteat  a  wage  and  price  spiral  and  to  tempo- 
rarily halt  other  excesses  Is  not  new.  What 
today  is  different  from  the  past  is  the  pre- 
carious state  of  our  credit  markets  even 
before  the  current  economic  recovery  moves 
out  of  its  Infancy.  Let  me  Illustrate  how  pre- 
carious the  financial  footings  of  the  private 
sector  are  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business 
recovery. 

In  the  household  sector,  the  financial 
progress  Is  deceiving.  While  mortgage  and 
installment  debt  payment  relative  to  per- 
sonal income  was  reduced  significantly,  this 
ratio  still  stood  at  31%  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1980— higher  then  at  any  time  prior  to 
1977. 

In  the  business  sector,  hardly  any  im- 
provement Is  visible  in  corporate  iMiance 
sheets  or  In  the  quality  of  corporate  earn- 
ings. Typically,  business  corporations  fund 
short-term  liabilities  by  financing  long,  both 
at  the  tailend  of  recession  and  in  the  first 
year  or  so  of  business  recovery.  In  the  past 
ao  to  30  years,  each  of  these  temporary 
measures  has  done  little  more  than  Inter- 
rupt, briefly,  an  otherwise  constant  deterio- 
ration in  the  structure  of  corporate  balance 
sheets.  A  corporate  funding  effort  was  only 
briefly  undertaken  last  year  from  aix>ut 
May  through  July,  when  an  unrivaled 
volume  of  new  corporate  bonds  reached  the 
market.  Thereafter,  because  interest  rates 
roae  aharply  and  were  very  volatile,  business 
corporations  adopted  an  atypical  financing 
strategy  for  this  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
by  reaorting  primarily  to  short-term  credit 
fadUtica. 

As  a  consequence,  business  corporations 
are  moving  through  the  first  year  of  the 
current  buaineas  expansion  having  done 
UtUe.  if  anything,  to  redreas  their  drastical- 
ly weakened  financial  poaitions.  The  ratio  of 
liquid  ameU  to  short-term  liabiUties  for  aU 
nonflnanclal  buatawas  corporations  was  only 
marginally  above  1979's  record  low  of  0.85 
by  year-end  1990.  The  ratio  of  coriwrate 
long-term  debt  to  short-term  debt  continued 
to  deeilne.  reaching  a  record  low  of  3.6  to  1. 
The  Interest  expense  of  corporations  in  1900 
eqimlled  a  record  high  45%  of  net  profits 
before  taxes,  as  compared  with  only  14%  for 
the  1900a.  AU  these  facts  take  on  added 
meaning  If  we  consider  that,  as  an  economic 


reeorery  maturea.  the  financial  poaltloo  of 
corporatlona  beoomea  more  strained. 

Among  financial  instltutlona.  Including 
commercial  banks  and  thrift  institutions,  a 
number  of  distinctive  and  disturbing  devel- 
opments stand  out  at  the  present  time.  Our 
savlnga  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, the  traditional  source  of  most  hous- 
ing credit,  are  significantly  immobillaed— an 
unprecedented  development  for  the  early 
stagea  of  buainess  recovery.  In  the  past,  this 
would  have  been  the  time  when  theae  insti- 
tutions were  experiencing  large  savings  in- 
flows, repaying  loans  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
and  making  huge  lending  commitments. 
Currently,  however,  these  deposit-type  insti- 
tutions are  receiving  marginal  savings  in- 
flows (when  not  actually  negative),  making 
modest  financing  commitments,  and  have, 
on  balance,  added  to  borrowings  in  the  cur- 
rent expanalon.  Moreover,  their  capital  posi- 
tions, In  some  instances,  have  been  Impaired 
significantly  by  operating  losses  and  by  the 
large  market  discounts  on  their  assets. 
These  institutions  can  be  quickly  resuscitat- 
ed only  by  a  sharp  decline  in  interest  rates— 
which  I  feel  is  highly  unlikely. 

Commercial  banks  have  not  experienced 
the  rellquefication  typical  of  late  recession 
and  early  expansion  periods,  because  corpo- 
rations did  not  fund  liabilities  and  foreign 
loan  demands  have  remained  strong.  In  con- 
trast to  comparable  periods  in  the  past, 
banks  have  not  appreciably  Increased  their 
holdings  of  Oovemment  or  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, and  have  remained  on  balance, 
large  Issuers  of  negotiable  CDs  during  the 
current  expansion.  The  tjrpical  credit  de- 
mands on  commercial  banks  have  resulted 
in  the  continued  leveraging  of  an  already 
thin  capital  position. 

At  other  major  financial  institutions,  such 
as  Insurance  companies  and  pension  funds, 
the  portfolio  preferences  are  now  weighted 
toward  greater  cash  flow.  This  Is  reflected 
by  an  unwillingness  to  invest  in  new  fixed- 
income  obligations  with  long  maturities,  and 
by  efforts  to  sell  long  bonds  out  of  portfo- 
lioe  whenever  bond  prices  rally. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  unusual  and 
dangerous  structure  of  interest  rates  as  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  year  of 
the  business  expansion.  Today,  long-term 
high-grade  Interest  rates  are  at,  or  very 
near,  postwar  higiis.  Nine  months  into  pre- 
vious business  recoveries,  long-term  interest 
rates  were  anywhere  from  4%  to  16%  below 
their  previous  cyclical  highs  and.  of  course, 
well  below  the  levels  of  today.  Now,  short- 
term  interest  rates  are  only  34%  to  38% 
below  their  postwar  peaks  and  they  are  rat- 
cheting up  again.  In  past  comparable  peri- 
ods, short-term  rates  were  40%  to  60%  below 
their  previous  cyclical  peaks  and  were  typi- 
cally falling  (see  Table  3). 

TABLE  2-COI»««ISOK  OF  YIELDS  AFTER  FIRST  9 
MONTHS  OF  ECONOMC  RECOVERY  WITH  PREVIOUS  CY- 
CLICAL HIGH  YIELDS 
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In  addition.  In  comparable  cyclical  periods 
In  the  past,  tbe  first  year  of  a  bustneaa  ex- 
panalon waa  one  In  which  Intereat  rates  not 
only  fell  but  alao  had  a  very  Important  fea- 
ture, a  poalUvely  sloped  yield  curve.  Interest 
rates  on  the  shortest  maturities  were  much 
lower  in  yield  than  tbe  longest  maturities. 
This  type  of  yield  curve— the  normal  yield 
pattern— encourages  investors  to  commit 
funds  long  in  order  to  capture  the  higher 
yields,  thus  facilitating  the  funding  of  cor- 
porate llabillUes  from  short  to  long  term. 
and  the  financing  long  term  of  new  homes. 
A  normal  yield  curve,  however,  has  not  en- 
dured so  far  in  this  bualneaa  recovery.  There 
have  been  only  brief  gUmpaes  of  it.  Today, 
three-month  Treasury  bills  yield  130  basis 
points  more  than  the  longest  Oovemment 
bond.  During  the  three  preceding  compara- 
ble periods  in  1975-76,  1971  and  1061.  this 
differential  ranged  from  a  poaitive  88  basis 
points  to  a  positive  308  baais  points.  In  none 
of  these  earlier  periods  did  we  have  the 
large  volatility  that  is  with  us  today  in  the 
bond  market  (see  Chart  3).  (Charts  not 
printed  In  the  Racoas.) 

In  sum.  the  financial  conditons  will 
become  even  more  precarious  if  monetary 
policy  continues  to  be  saddled  with  most  of 
the  burden  of  slowing  inflation. 

rniAMCIAL  nCFUCATIOHS 

With  this  backdrop  in  mind,  what  can  be 
said  about  financial  prospects  for  the  DJS. 
during  the  next  year  or  so,  given  the  heavy 
influences  on  fiscal  expansion  and  monetary 
restraint?  As  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  a  large  demander 
of  credit.  According  to  the  Administration's 
own  estimates,  the  n.S.  Treasury's  net  new 
cash  needs  will  total  an  estimated  $63  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983  (consisting  of  the  unified 
budget  deficit  and  the  borrowings  of  the 
budget  agencies,  which  obtain  funds  direct- 
ly from  the  Treasury).  These  demands 
crowd  out  many  business  and  household 
borrowers.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  in  which 
the  Treasury  is  not  a  net  borrower  short 
term.  Every  month,  there  is  a  short-dated 
coupon  issue.  Two  out  of  every  three 
months,  a  mammoth  long  bond  issue  is  sold. 

As  corporate  borrowing  continues  to  in- 
crease, corporate  liquidity  will  erode  fur- 
ther. Short-term  liabilities  will  mount.  The 
availability  of  long-term  funds  will  shrink 
due  to  the  preferences  of  investors  for 
short-term  high-yielding  investments,  and 
the  preempting  of  long-term  funds  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  availability  of  funds  for  housing  will 
continue  to  be  constrained.  The  savings  de- 
posit institutions  speciallxii>g  in  housing  will 
try  to  escape  from  their  specialized  func- 
tions, and,  during  this  transition,  most  of 
them  will  behave  more  like  convalescents 
than  vibrant  institutions. 

In  the  credit  markets,  shorter  maturity  fi- 
nancing through  commercial  paper  and 
shorter-dated  bonds  will  accelerate.  This 
will  penalize  not  only  business  corporations 
but  also  state  and  local  Governments, 
which,  in  particular,  have  pressing  require- 
ments to  finance  long  term  due  to  the 
natiu^  of  their  underlying  projects. 

In  the  direct  lending  market,  the  Impor- 
tmice  of  commercial  banks  will  increase,  but 
the  increasing  demanda  on  them  will  strain 
their  rather  slim  capital  structure. 

When  the  burden  of  restraining  a  head- 
strong economy  falls  heavily  on  monetary 
policy,  then  higher  Interest  rates  are  bound 
to  result.  Under  the  monetarist  approach,  it 
Is  difficult  to  say  how  high  interest  rates 
will  go.  but  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will  go  very 
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much  higher  than  the  levels  prevailing  cur- 
renUy  In  all  maturity  aeetors.  The  reasons 
are  found  in  several  featurea  contained  In 
monetarism.  For  example,  a  central  element 
of  monetarism  Is  to  raise,  or  lower,  interest 
rates  to  whatever  level  is  required  to  main- 
tjUn  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  within 
a  predetermined  targeted  range.  This  by 
Itself,  suggests  the  continuation  of  both  in- 
terest rate  volatility  and  volatility  In  the 
yield  curve,  with  the  likelihood,  however, 
that  a  negative  yield  curve  will  tend  to 
dominate  the  financial  markets  for  the  next 
year.  A  negative  yield  curve  will  divert  more 
funds  away  from  long  markets  and  will, 
therefore,  further  destabilize  our  debt  struc- 
ture. 

I«t  me  alao  call  your  attention  to  two 
other  aspects  of  major  importance  concern- 
ing monetary  policy  that  will  continue  to 
come  into  play  in  the  period  ahead.  They  In- 
volve the  perception  of  risk  and  the  role  of 
financial  institutions  in  thwarting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  new  monetariam  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  abandonment  of  interest  rate  man- 
agement a  year  and  a  half  ago  carried  with 
It  the  underlying  argiunent  that  greater  In- 
terest rate  volatility  would  heighten  the 
perception  of  risk  in  financial  decision- 
making that  was  previously  lathing.  Despite 
the  extjerience  of  sharp  swings  In  interest 
rates  and  tbe  persistence  of  an  inverted 
yield  curve,  credit  seems  to  be  readily  avail- 
able at  some  price.  Consequently,  a  per- 
ceived interest  rate  risk  is  still  lacking  under 
monetarian  in  our  new  evolving  credit 
system.  The  Interest  rate  risk  is  being  taken 
out  of  both  Investing  and  lending  decisions 
through  the  creation  of  new  floating  rate 
Instruments  and  the  sharp  increase  in  short- 
term  financing.  As  a  result,  adoptive  institu- 
tions push  hard  to  create  more  debt;  the 
supply  of  credit  is  controlled  by  interest 
rate  spreads  rather  than  by  interest  rate 
levels.  This,  In  turn,  fosters  the  perception 
that  there  is  little  risk  of  credit  denial  under 
any  set  of  monetary  policy  rules.  Indeed. 
this  perception  may  be  reinforced  by  mone- 
tarism. The  mechanics  of  monetarism  imply 
that  interest  rates  will  be  allowed  to  act  as  a 
self-correcting  force  in  restoring  the  rise  of 
money  growth  to  its  targeted  path.  This  has 
been  clearly  evident  in  the  past  nine 
months,  when  a  sharp  surge  in  money 
supply  was  accompanied  by  rising  interest 
ratea.  and  a  slowing  in  recent  months  was 
f oUowed  by  a  f aU  in  rates. 

Thus,  it  appears,  the  inherent  promise  of 
monetarism  is  made,  that  once  a  rapid  rise 
in  money  growth  is  halted.  Interest  rates 
will  be  allowed  to  sink  rapidly.  This  creates 
the  ongoing  expecUtlon  that  the  maritet 
will  not  be  disciplined  by  credit  denial  or 
lastingly  high  interest  rates.  Risks  wiU  be 
perceived  as  high  only  when  interest  rates 
rise  to  unexpected  heights  in  a  brief  period, 
or  when  non-monetarist  tactics  are  em- 
ployed to  limit  the  ability  of  financial  insti- 
tutions to  expand  liabilities. 

In  other  words.  I  would  expect  financial 
institutions  to  continue  to  push  hard  to 
create  new  debt  as  Interest  rates  rise,  and 
that  we  in  the  securities  industry  will  use  all 
our  ingenuity  to  develop  many  new  credit 
instnmtents  to  drive  the  credit  creatl<m 
mechanism  forward.  As  a  result,  the  gap  be- 
tween classically  defined  money  and  debt 
and  nominal  QNP  will  widen  until  an  excru- 
ciating high  interest  rate  level  crunches  the 
operating  decisions  of  some  in  the  real 
world. 
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aoiia  pancQuiams 
In  forging  an  effective  national  stabiliza- 
tion policy,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
American  economy  Is  as  yet  far  from  brittle, 
but  rather  is  resiUent  and  that  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  strike  hard  against  infla- 
tion. In  this  effort,  we  face  formidable  ob- 
Btades.  Inflation  is  deeply  embedded  in  our 
expectations  and  patterns  of  behavior,  and 
knocking  down  the  inflation  rate  as  we 
move  to  a  higher  utilization  of  real  re- 
sources would  be  an  exceptional  feat.  Mas- 
sive tax  cuts,  large  leaps  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  a  slowdown  in  other  Government 
outlajrs  will  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  enough. 
Theae  measures  will  place  an  extraordinary 
strain  on  monetary  policy,  leading  to  fur- 
ther distortions  in  financial  markets,  much 
higher  interest  rates,  and  additional  fragil- 
ity of  our  financial  system. 

No  one  can  design  a  full  set  of  policy  pre- 
scrii>tlons  that  will  alleviate  our  problems 
easily.  I  applaud  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  our  national  defense, 
to  deregulate  a  variety  of  business  activities, 
and  to  find  new  ways  to  improve  productiv- 
ity. At  best,  I  can  only  suggest  a  few  prior- 
ities as  I  see  them  from  my  vantage  point  in 
the  business  and  financial  community. 

To  fight  inflation  head  on,  the  need  is  for 
the    Oovemment    to    actiieve    a    balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1983.  This  would  chop  infla- 
tionary expectations,  and,  of  equal  impor- 
tance, would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  powerful  demander  of  credit, 
thereby  freeing  savings  to  finance  the  pri- 
vate sector.  An  across-the-board  tax  cut  is 
Inappropriate.  A  balanced  budget  achieved 
through  selective  tax  cuts  and  tough  con- 
trols  on    expenditures    would    reduce   the 
chances  of  a  credit  clash.  What  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  the  need  for  investment  incen- 
tives more  broadly  based  than  accelerated 
depreciation.    The   capital    gains   tax   and 
double    taxation    of    dividends    should    be 
eliminated.  This  would  enhance  the  capac- 
ity for  new  equity  financing  and  reduce  the 
reliance  on  debt.  The  need  is  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  competitive  wage  and 
price  practices  and  not  leave  adjustments  in 
some  sectors  to  the  vagaries  of  markets, 
where  competition  is  imperfect.  The  need  is 
also  to  recognize  that  mechanical  monetar- 
ism should  not  be  the  main  bulwark  against 
inflation.   Financial    intermediaries  should 
experience  the  penalties  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  not  Just  pass  them  along  to 
others.    Otherwise,    the    real    world    will 
become  the  hostage  of  financial  institutions. 
I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  steer 
the  economy  back  to  stability.  This  opportu- 
nity lies  In  our  willingness  to  do  the  most 
difficult  thing  first-HSUch  as  balancing  the 
budget  next  year  and  enforcing  vigorous 
price    competition    in    economic    markets. 
Such  Initiatives  would  strike  the  hardest 
blow  against  inflation  and  in  favor  of  the 
credibility  of  Government  to  manage  effec- 
tively. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DAMimanrER). 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Ohio,  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  rule  because  I  believe  it 
forecloses  consideration  by  the  House 
of  a  budget  process  that  we  shoidd  be 
considering  in  order  to  reflect  the 
sense  of  what  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try voted  for  in  November  of  1980. 
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I  think  what  they  voted  for  in  No- 
vember of  1980  was  a  change  in  direc- 
tion of  taxes  and  spending  in  this 
coimtry. 

What.  then,  do  we  liave  a  little  less 
than  6  months  down  the  road  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  as  to  the 
ground  rules  of  what  we  are  going  to 
be  permitted  to  vote  upon?  We  have 
got  two  of  these  proposals,  one  by  Mr. 
PAimTROY,  one  by  Mr.  Obby.  that  will 
be  touted  as  Imlanced  budgets.  Now, 
who  can  be  against  a  balanced  budget? 
Really,  that  is  what  the  people  want, 
but  you  have  to  examine  the  way  the 
balance  has  come  about. 

Those  two  proposals  are  lialancing 
the  budget,  but  not  cutting  taxes.  For 
instance,  the  tax  estimate  in  the 
Pauntroy  proposal  is  $717  billion.  In 
the  Obey  proposal,  it  is  $7.7  billion.  In 
the  Latta-Gramm  proposal,  it  is  $650.3 
billion. 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  to  balance 
the  budget,  of  course.  You  can  balance 
it  by  raising  taxes,  or  you  can  balance 
it  by  cutting  spending.  I  come  by  my 
bias  honestly.  I  urged  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  a  rule  that  would 
permit  the  House  to  consider  a  propos- 
al to  balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1982  by  cutting  spending.  Consistent 
with  that  desire,  my  people  prepared 
and  filed  yesterday,  according  to  the 
rules,  a  detailed  proposal  identifying 
272  specific  budget  cuts  in  fiscal  year 
1982  that  total  some  $52.3  billion. 
These  cuts  do  not  cut  social  security, 
MediCal.  medicare,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  They  do  cut 
about  $1  billion  out  of  food  stamps, 
which  I  think  is  purely  defensible. 

But,  what  has  happened  with  the 
Rules  Conmiittee  producing  this  rule? 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  consider 
that  proposal  because  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee says  we  cannot  do  it.  I  think  it 
is  a  travesty,  it  is  an  injustice,  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
Bear  in  mind.  Members,  that  a  very 
recent  poll  published  by  the  Sibllnger 
Heritage  Foimdation  reflecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  taxpayers  was 
that  44  percent  of  the  American 
l>eople  felt  that  the  Reagan  program 
is  too  low  in  cutting  proposed  q>end- 
ing.  That  is  by  44  percent  of  the 
people  who  had  that  opinion,  and 
since  such  a  high  percentage  of  our 
people  have  the  opinion,  we  in  the 
Congress  should  be  cutting  more. 

What  sense  does  it  make  for  the 
House  to  be  able  to  work  its  will  on 
the  spending  and  taxing  levels  of  this 
institution  without  even  giving  the 
Members  in  this  body  a  chance  to  vote 
on  whether  they  want  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  spending? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  DANNEMETER.  I  am  happy  to 

yield  to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.  Speaker,   I 

appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
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me,  and  I  i4>pred»te  my  colleague 
-»«»>«»«f  the  point  he  la  now  mating. 
He  ia  lii^t.  When  the  budget  process 
waa  flnt  aet  up  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  there  would  not  be  rules  to 
control  Members  or  prevent  them 
from  being  able  to  offer  amendments. 
Am  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  very  open 
prooeaa. 

Ifr.  DANNEMEYEK.  Why  does  the 
gentleman  think  they  would  be  acting 
on  a  rule  that  sajrs  we  cannot  do  that 
now?  

Mr.  ROU88ELOT.  Because  they  are 
afraid  that  a  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tk»i.  even  with  tax  reductions,  would 
paas.  The  gentleman  knows  that  as 
weU  as  I  do.       

Mr.  DANNEMETZSl.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  if  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  had  a  chance  to 
vote  on  a  proposal  to  balance  the 
budget  by  cutting  spending,  they 
would  do  it? 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  hope  the 
gentlonan  will  Join  me  in  voting 
agataist  this  rtile  so  that  we  can  send 
this— whatever  you  want  to  call  it- 
back  to  the  Rules  Cmnmlttee  and  put 
it  out  In  the  form  where  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  what  this  Member  from 
(>llf omla  says. 

Mr.  FAUMTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  DAMNEMETER.  I  do  not  have 
any  time,  but  I  will  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  still 
has  2S  aeotuids  left. 

Mr.  FAUMTROY.  I  Just  want  to 
inform  the  gentleman  that  he  wlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  not 
Just  a  balanced  budget,  but  a  budget 
that  has  a  $7.8  billion  surplus.  Wait 
and  see. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observation.  I  would 
prefer  to  balance  that  budget  by  cut- 
ting spending  rather  than  denying  a 
tax  cut  to  the  American  people  that 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

Let  me  say  in  closing.  Members, 
there  is  a  cement  truck  headed  for 
thia  CacdtoL  Thirty  States  have  adopt- 
ed a  reaolutlon  demanding  that  we  get 
our  fiacal  house  In  order  and  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  man- 
dating a  balanced  budget.  When  it 
gets  to  34  States,  we  either  have  to  do 
it  or  caU  a  constitutional  convention. 
Five  States  in  one  house  of  their  legis- 
lature. Rhode  Island.  West  Virginia. 
Ohio.  Mlaaouri,  Washington,  this  year 
have  adivted  a  resolution.  When 
thoae  other  houses  of  four  of  those 
five  States  adopt  that  resolution  the 
ban  game,  by  the  Constitution,  is  out 
of  our  handa.  I  sulanit  that  before 
that  happens  we  should  adcq^t  the  step 
of  letting  our  Members  vote  on  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  BOIiUMG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia  (Mr.  I^vttas). 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  modified 
closed  rule.  I  do  so  because  it  is  a  gag 
rule  and  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people  to  debate,  to  consider 
and  to  vote  upon  some  of  the  most 
vital  issues  that  we  will  have  to  face 
during  the  next  2  years.  Major  deci- 
sions and  important  issues  will  not  be 
dealt  with  under  this  proposed  gag 
rule.  The  purpose  of  a  deliberative 
body  is  to  face  issues,  not  to  avoid  or 
duck  them:  and  yet  this  rule  permits 
this  body  to  avoid  facing  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

All  of  us  have  been  receiving  corre- 
spondence and  calls  from  our  constitu- 
tents  saying,  "I  support  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute 100  percent."  or.  "I  support  the 
Jones  approach  100  percent."  Most,  if 
not  all.  of  these  people  have  not  even 
seen  or  read  either  of  these  proposals. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most 
people,  not  only  In  this  body  but  in 
the  country,  really  do  not  understand 
or  know  what  is  in  these  two  propos- 
als. Yet  these  people  are  asking  100 
percent  support  for  something  they 
are  not  informed  about  and  are  talk- 
ing about  bujrlng  a  pig  in  a  poke.  The 
only  way  they  can  become  informed 
about  the  components  of  the  propos- 
als suid  the  gigantic  Issues  is  to  permit 
amendments  to  be  offered  so  that  we 
can  raise  these  issues. 

On  whichever  side  we  stand,  we  at 
least  ought  to  debate  and  vote  on  the 
issues,  such  as  funding  for  education, 
health,  and  mass  transit.  E>o  we  want 
to  eliminate  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram? Do  we  want  to  cut  back  on 
NASA  and  the  glorious  success  of  the 
Space  Shuttle?  Do  we  want  to  have 
enormous  budget  deficits?  Should 
there  be  even  greater  reductions? 
Where  is  the  perennial  Rousselot  bal- 
anced budget  resolution  this  time?  It 
is  not  here  because  the  rule  did  not 
permit  its  consideration  by  people 
elected  to  represent  the  taxpayers. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  too  many 
Members  who  are  afraid  to  face  the 
issues.  These  are  tough  Issues.  But 
they  should  be  faced  publicly.  The 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  re- 
quired to  go  on  record.  We  should  not 
be  allowed  to  escape  our  responsibil- 
ities of  voting  on  these  issues  by 
having  them  precooked,  prepacluged, 
and  lumped  together.  Since  the  public 
does  not  know  what  is  in  the  specifics 
of  these  multibillion-dollar  proposals, 
they  will  be  denied  the  facts  and  the 
Members'  positions  on  these  issues  be- 
cause of  this  gag  rule. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  our  responsibil- 
ity is  to  face  the  issues  and  to  come  up 
with  a  budget  that  is  not  swept  under 
the  rug  by  hiding  the  issues  but  by 
facing  them  forthrightly,  and  I  think 
we  could  do  a  better  Job  and  not 
simply  be  the  end  of  a  computer  ter- 


minal, by  exercising  sound  Judgment 
and  accepting  reqxtnaibility. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  LEVITAS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Some  House  Members  have  become 
afraid  of  rules  that  allow  too  many 
amendments,  so  the  suiswer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  as  to  why  there 
is  not  a  Rousselot  alternative  budget 
resolution  is  that  some  Members  have 
become  afraid  of  allowing  too  many 
amendments,  and  that  is  why  we  have 
such  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mi. 
ROUSSELOT)  for  hls  contribution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  (Mr.  LsvrrAS). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  has  ever  been  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  have  an  opportimity  to 
see  where  each  of  us  stands  on  these 
important  issues,  whether  it  is  tax  cuts 
or  deficits  or  defense  spending  or 
school  lunches  or  revenue  sharing  or 
education  or  health  care  or  any  of  the 
vital  programs  that  affect  America,  in- 
cluding esi)ecially  the  deficits  that  we 
have  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other 
year  after  year,  the  place  to  have  that 
debate  is  here.  We  should  not  simply 
become  parrots  and  say,  "I  am  for 
something  100  percent,"  without  de- 
bating or  voting  on  these  issues  that 
add  up  to  more  than  $700  billion.  It  is 
Just  that  type  of  legislative  irresponsi- 
bility that  has  given  us  the  $900  bU- 
lion  plus  national  debt  that  President 
Reagan  has  asked  us  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  to  cover. 

Why  should  we  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity—and the  responsibility— to  amend 
the  Jones  approach?  Why  should  we 
not  have  the  opportunity— and  the  re- 
sponsibUity— to  amend  the  Latta  ap- 
proach? There  is  only  one  explana- 
tion: There  are  some  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  afraid  to  face  those 
issues.  They  prefer  to  keep  the  public 
in  the  dark.  They  prefer  to  hide  their 
positions  on  these  critical  issues  by  not 
debating  or  voting  on  them. 

We  should  face  them  forthrightly. 
We  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  them,  and  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  we  defeat  this  rule  and 
let  us  have  an  open  rule,  open  not  Just 
for  the  Members  of  this  body  but  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Paowtroy). 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule. 


The  18  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Cauciis  have  acknowledged 
and  accepted  the  mandates  given  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  November  elec- 
tions. The  American  people  said  to  us 
that  they  are  determined  that  we 
reduce  deficit  spending,  that  we  give  a 
substantial  measure  of  tax  relief  to 
the  American  people,  that  we  reduce 
Federal  sp^iding  generally,  and  that 
we  stimulate  Jobs  and  economic  devel- 
opment across  this  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  vote  for  a 
measure  that  not  only  balances  the 
budget  but  which,  under  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  constructive  alter- 
native, has  a  $7.58  billion  surplus.  It  is 
a  proposal  that  not  only  reduces 
spending  but  reduces  it  by  some  $7.9 
billion  below  that  which  the  adminis- 
tration recommends.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  not  only  provides  tax  relief  but 
provides  nearly  $2  billion  more  in  tax 
relief  to  the  American  people  than 
does  the  administration  proposaL 

In  short,  ours  is  a  proposal  that  en- 
ables us  to  balance  the  budget,  to 
reduce  Federal  spending,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  much  needed  tax  relief  the 
American  people  have  indicated  they 

want.  

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Yes.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land.   

B^.  BOTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  Members,  including  my 
dear  colleagues  on  that  side,  heard  the 
gentleman's  statement  which  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  the 
gentleman  offers  will  indeed  provide  a 
balanced  budget,  meeting  the  high 
standards  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT)  has  so  often  advo- 
cated calling  for  a  balanced  budget. 
Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Indeed. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  Just 
want  it  to  be  on  the  record  of  this 
body  that  this  proposition  offered  by 
this  group  now  calls  for  a  balanced 
budget  to  be  offered  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  tome. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  But  more  impor- 
tant, Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  add  that 
this  realistic  budget  provides  realistic 
spending  levels  for  social  safety  net 
programs  while  not  doing  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  reductions  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Our  budget  provides  a  modest 
increase  above  the  1980  funding  level 
for  defense. 

Now,  I  know  that  such  a  proposal 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  Members 
of  the  Congress,  to  my  colleagues  here 
and  to  the  American  people,  for  while 
we  unveiled  our  constructive  alterna- 
tive budget  at  the  National  Press  Club 
on  BCarch  18,  it  has  been  the  best  kept 
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secret  in  the  coimtry  today.  Bfany  of 
the  Members  are  not  aware  of  it.  The 
American  people  do  not  know  about  it. 
and  the  media  has  apparently  succeed- 
ed in  hiding  it  from  itself. 

Only  today  I  heard  where  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  proposal 
simply  increases  social  spending.  Just 
last  week  a  supposedly  knowledgeable 
leader  of  a  knowledgeable  progressive 
organization  demeaned  this  compre- 
hensive, constructive  alternative 
budget  by  calling  it  a  simple  transfer 
amendment.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
rule  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  committee,  the  light  of  careful 
scrutiny  may  now  be  focused  for  all  to 
see  upon  a  sound  budget  proposal  that 
is  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  can  reduce 
Federal  spending,  we  can  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  we  can  provide  tax 
relief  to  the  American  people  without 
placing  the  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
least  among  us.  the  poor,  the  iU- 
housed.  and  the  disinherited  of  our 
Nation. 

I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of 
this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  liecause  even  if 
the  details  of  our  constructive  alterna- 
tive budget  are  not  reported  in  the 
print  and  the  electronic  media  of  this 
country,  we  will  have  the  attention  at 
least  of  our  colleagues  and  perhaps 
the  people,  the  millions  of  Americans, 
who  are  fortimate  enough  to  view 
these  proceedings  over  cable  televi- 
sion.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Delegate 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauhtbot). 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  millions  of  people  who  wiU 
observe  these  proceedings,  and  they 
will  now  know  that  there  is  a  way  to 
reduce  deficit  spending,  to  save  the 
NaUon  the  $50.4  billion  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  have  us 
socdA  in  deficit  spending  this  year. 
reduce  Federal  spending,  and  provide 
meaningful  tax  relief  to  the  American 
people,  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  strong  national  defense,  re- 
storing dispassionate  cuts,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  necessary  safety  net 
programs  called  for  by  all  other  pro- 
posals set  in  order  by  this  rule. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  please  give  us  the  opportimlty  to 
present  to  this  body  a  constrictive  al- 
ternative to  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made  for  our  budget. 
•  Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule  which 
has  beoi  proposed  for  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolutioiL  WhOe  there  is 
clearly  a  need  to  limit  the  number  of 
amendments  which  can  be  offered  to 
the  resolution.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  rule  which  has  been  recommended 
to  us  has  two  serious  shortcomings.  As 
the  rule  is  proposed,  there  would  be  no 


opportunity  for  the  House  to  consider 
modifying  either  of  the  two  budgeto 
which  are  viewed  as  realistic  options 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  And  it 
will  not  allow  for  a  modification  of  the 
Gramm-lAtta  budget  proposal  to  spe- 
cifically address  the  serious  reserva- 
tions which  exist  with  regard  to  the 
tax  cut  which  is  assumed. 

At  this  point,  readings  of  the  House 
indicate  that  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute will  likely  carry  a  majority  of  the 
House.  But  there  will  be  no  chance  to 
amend  that  proposal  under  this  rule 
either  to  deal  with  the  tax  cut  ques- 
tion or  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
Likewise,  there  will  be  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  the  Committee  reso- 
lution to  end  up  with  a  balanced 
budget. 

Need  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
our  President  and  his  party  have  been 
arguing  about  the  critical  need  to 
achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget  for 
years?  Need  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  President's  party  has  advo- 
cated amending  the  Constitution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget? 

And  I  feel  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that— as  for  the 
President's  plan— the  real  controversy 
has  been  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  which  it  embraces. 
There  are  serious  questions  about  its 
ramifications  in  terms  of  inflation 
rates,  productivity  increases,  and 
budget  deficits.  Since  reservations 
have  been  expressed  about  it  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  should  not  we 
have  an  opportunity  under  the  rule  to 
vote  on  that  key  aspect  of  the  budget 
plan? 

The  fact  that  those  two  issues  will 
not  be  the  subject  of  floor  votes  under 
this  rule  is  a  serious  problem  in  my 
eyes.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
the  rule.* 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  £^>eaker,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleoAn  on  the  other 
side  has  no  additional  requests  for 
time.  Therefore,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  328.  nays 
76.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 

IRoUNaM] 


YEAS-338 


Anthoay 


AiLljer 


A 
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Tkjhir 


F^mro 


«»> 


nppo 


MttelMUOfD) 
MltebeD  (KT) 


Trmzler 

THbte 

OdiD 

Volkmer 

Watkln 

WazniAn 

Web«r(MM) 

Water  (OH) 


Vttquk 
OkTdoa 
OeJdaiMO 
Oephardt 


Montiomery 
Moore 

Moorfaood 


OiBB 

OoMwrnter 


Ooodllac 
Oore 


OnmiB 

Orajr 

Oran 


MotU 

Muiphy 

Muitha 

Napter 

Hatcher 

Kaal 

NelUcan 

Nelaoo 

Nldtola 

CMutr 


Chaney 


CMti 


OaOtaiadL) 

CoOlniCTZ) 

Oonable 

OoDte 

Oofooffwi 

Co<«hUn 

Courtar 

Ooyne.  JamcB 

Oayne.  WUliaiii 

cnit 

Oockatt 


Han  (OH) 
HaU.  Ralph 
HalLSaiii 
Hamilton 


KID) 
i(UT) 

Hartaett 

Batcher 

Hefner 

Hendoo 

Hlchtower 

HDer 


Hoit 

Horton 

Howard 

Hockaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

JelMeB 


Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.W. 


Derrtek 


(NO 
(OK) 
(TO) 


Otey 

Panetta 

Parria 

Paahayan 

Patmao 

Paul 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyeei 

PicUe 

Porter 

Prloe 

Prltcbard 

Ratchford 

Refula 

Reu« 

Rhodea 

lUctmiood 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RatarU(K8) 

Roterta(8D) 

RoMnvn 

Roflen 

Rose 

Roaenthal 

Roatenkowakl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaao 


Sawyer 

flrhneidcr 
Sehutae 


Komwt^ 


Dtxeo 


Order 


LeBouUlUer 

Lee 

Lent 

LMncatoo 

LoetOer 

Lone  (LA) 

LnwdlD) 

Lott 

Lowery 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuiter 

SUJander 


Smith  (AL> 
Smith  (HE) 
Smith  (lU) 
fl>Bith(OR) 


Snyder 


Maifecy 


bdahl 


Marriott 
MarHndL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 


Spenoe 

Stanselaod 

Stanton 


Stenhotan 

Stokca 

Strmtton 


McOoikey 
MeCoDom 
MeCurdy 


Stump 

Swift 

Synar 


AtkiDKin 
AttOota 


BadeU 


Bouquard 

cnay 

Dannemeyer 

DeUuma 

Derwinakl 

Dunn 

Early 

Bid 

E*aiM(DE) 

nthlan 

PoclietU 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Oarda 

Qlhnan 

Oil 

Oreen 


White 

Whltehuiat 

Whitley 

Whlttakar 

Whitten 

WIIllaBB(MT) 

WIIItaBM(OB) 

WOaon 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

NAY8-76 

Harkln 

Hawklna 

Hedder 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HoUenheck 

HopkiiM 

Bubtard 

Huchea 

Jaooba 

JeHorda 


Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wttiht 

Wydan 

Touiw<AK) 

Toons  (Hi) 

Touiw  (MO) 


ZefttretU 


KOdee 
I^FUoe 
Leach 
Ti^hman 


Lerttai 

Lowry 

MavToulca 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBuKh 

Moffett 

Nowak 

Ottlnger 


Perklna 

RahaU 

Ransel 

Rodlao 

ITniiTint 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberttnc 

Smith  (lA) 

St  Oermaln 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walsren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Waahinston 

Weaver 

WeiM 

Tatea 

Tatron 


NOT  VOTING-27 


Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
CJamey 
0>nyen 
Cotter 

Crane,  Daniel 
Davis 
Fotsythe 


Oingrlch 
Lederer 
Lewis 
Lunsren 


McClory 
Miller  (CA) 
Myeis 
O'Brien 

D  1245 


PureeU 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Roe 

Roemer 

Savace 

Stark 

Vender  Jact 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Conyers  (or,  with  Mr.  Roe  against. 
Mr.  Stark  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer  against 

Until  fmther  notice: 


Her. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ohio. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
BCr. 


Savage  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
MaaoU  with  >fr.  Lungren. 
John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Carney. 
Cotter  with  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Brown 


of 


Daniel  B.  Crane  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Gingrich  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

McClory  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  03rien. 

PurseU  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Vander  Jagt  with  Mr.  Wylie. 


Mr.  AuCOIN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


AWNOTJNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  the  intended  sched- 
ule. 

The  House  has  adopted  the  rule,  and 
will  go  into  the  14  hours  of  general 


debate.  The  Committee  will  rise  at  a 
quarter  of  5,  Tomorrow  the  House  will 
go  Into  session  at  11  o'cl(x±.  and  wlU 
rise  at  a  quarter  to  3. 

Anticipating  that  the  14  hours  will 
not  have  been  completed  before 
Monday  we  will  meet  at  noon  and 
there  will  be  at  least  two  suspensions 
on  the  calendar. 

Following  votes  on  suspensions,  the 
remaining  time  of  general  debate  will 
be  completed  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  rule  prescribes,  first  will  be  the 
amendment  on  defense.  Then  the 
Fauntroy  amendment  and  then  will  be 
the  Obey  amendment,  and  at  5  o'clock 
the  Committee  would  rise. 

On  Wednesday  the  Committee 
would  continue  the  budget  resolution 
until  5  o'clock  that  day,  if  it  has  not 
completed  the  resolution  earlier. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

ISx.  SHUSTER.  With  regard  to  the 
schedule,  the  Speaker  mentioned  two 
suspensions  on  Monday.  Would  the 
vote  on  those  two  susi>ensions  be  put 
over  until  Tuesday? 

The  SPEAKER.  No;  the  vote  on  the 
two  suspensions  will  take  place  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  134, 1  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984. 

GOmALUATI 

Ml.  Speaker,  pending  that  motion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  during  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  OOKMRTB  Ot  TBI  WHOU 

AccordinBly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115)  with  Mr.  Fbost  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  134. 
the  first  reading  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  dispensed  with. 

Pursuant  to  section  305(a).  title  3. 
PubUc  Law  93-344.  as  amended,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Bfr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  5  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  will  be  recognized  for  5  hours. 

After  opening  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Chair  wUl  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma  (Mi. 
Jones)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  for  2  hours  each  to  control 
debate  on  economic  goals  and  policies. 

After  this  4  hours  of  debate  has 
been  consumed  or  yielded  back,  the 
Chair  wUl  recognize  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  to  control  the 
remainder  of  their  10  hours  of  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

D  1300 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  beginning 
with  this  general  debate  a  very  histor- 
ic process  which  I  believe  will  result  in 
the  most  dramatic  and  substantial 
change  in  Federal  fiscal  policy  that 
has  occurred  in  this  country  in  the 
last  50  years.  Whether  we  are  Demo- 
crat or  Republican.  I  think  all  of  us 
read  what  the  American  people  were 
demanding  last  November.  They  asked 
that  there  be  serious  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  that 
we  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

The  alternatives  before  us  today,  re- 
gardless of  which  one  you  are  talking 
about,  have  a  substantial  dramatic 
change  in  Federal  fiscal  policy.  From 
the  outset  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
what  I  stated  when  I  asked  my  col- 
leagues to  elect  me  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  that  is 
this:  That  the  fun-and-games  time  for 
the  budget  process  is  over.  If  you  want 
to  continue  the  budget  process,  then 
we  ought  to  build  a  budget  based  on 
reality,  build  a  budget  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  and  pass  a  budget 
which  we  will  support  when  the  indi- 
vidual authorizing  and  appropriations 
bills  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  think  w<e  have.  The  Latta-Kemp- 
Roth  suljstitute  or  the  Republican 
substitute,  and  the  committee  bill 
present  a  clear  choice  in  many  re- 


spects of  wajrs  to  proceed  on  budget 
policy. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  reports  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  say  for  political  or  other 
reasons  they  are  going  to  support  this 
or  that  alternative,  but  that  it  really 
does  not  mean  anjrthing  because  when 
they  come  back  to  the  authorizing 
votes  and  to  the  appropriating  votes, 
they  will  vote  the  other  way. 

What  I  want  to  set  out  from  the 
very  beginning  is  that  so  long  as  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  I  intend  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  make  the  budget  process 
real— no  more  fun  and  games— so  that 
those  who  vote  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tions will  luiow  what  is  in  those  resolu- 
tions—and they  will  be  expected  to 
vote  the  same  way  when  the  individual 
authorizing  and  appropriating  bills 
come  before  the  House. 

Many  people  think  that  they  can 
vote  one  way  because  of  the  immedi- 
ate political  pressure  on  them,  but 
that  the  pressure  will  be  off  1  week 
from  now,  2  weeks  from  now.  1  month 
from  now.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  Member  of  this  body  to 
know  what  is  in  these  resolutions,  to 
know  what  they  are  voting  on.  what 
they  are  cutting,  and  what  kind  of  tax 
program  they  are  providing,  because 
those  who  look  to  you  on  this  vote  will 
be  looking  to  you  on  subsequent  votes 
to  l}e  consistent. 

If  you  think  you  get  out  from  under 
the  pressure  by  casting  a  vote  one  way 
today  and  changing  it  the  next  time, 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it  because  the 
same  interest  groups  that  are  after 
you  today  will  be  after  you  tomorrow, 
and  you  will  look  worse  by  being  in- 
consistent. 

So  I  hope  that  you  will  make  it  a 
point  to  know  what  is  in  these  various 
alternatives. 

Some  of  the  reports  I  have  heard 
that  my  colleagues  indicate  that  they 
may  support  the  Republican  substi- 
tute. They  should  keep  in  mind  that  it 
reaUy  does  include  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get 
around  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Just  a  few  days  ago  from  this  Chamber 
said  that  the  tax  program,  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  program,  was  integral  to  his 
program,  that  there  would  be  no  com- 
promise, no  alternative,  so  those  of 
you  who  vote  for  the  Latta  Republican 
substitute  are  voting  for  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  bill  and  you  ought  to  know 
it. 

Some  say  that  a  vote  for  the  Latta 
substitute  does  not  include  any  land  of 
severe  cuts  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  That  is  wrong.  The  sub- 
stitute includes  deep  cuts.  25-percent 
cuts,  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  most  of  those  cuts  are 
going  to  affect  education  for  handi- 
ci4>ped  children,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it. 


Some  who  have  indicated  that  they 
may  support  the  Republican  subBtl- 
tute  say  that  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  going  to  provide  for  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
that  is  not  true.  The  substitute  cuts 
the  support  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  by  75  percent.  There  is 
no  way  to  get  around  it.  and  you  ought 
to  know  it  when  you  vote. 

The  substitute.  I  might  also  add.  will 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  $3  billion  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  that  is  pending 
and  ready  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  next  week,  and  you  ought  to 
know  it. 

Some  say  that  they  may  support  the 
Republican  substitute,  but  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  cuts  in  vocational  edu- 
cation or  Job  training,  and  that  is  not 
true.  It  cuts  vocational  education;  it 
cuts  Job  training;  and  you  ought  to 
know  it.  All  I  am  saying  is  whether 
you  are  talking  about  the  cuts  in  agri- 
cultural programs,  the  cuts  in  Job 
training,  the  cuts  in  education,  or  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill,  if  you  feel  you 
want  to  support  that.  I  will  never 
question  any  Member  of  this  body  on 
that  decision. 

You  have  your  own  reasons  and  you 
ought  to  vote  for  those  reasons.  All  I 
am  sasring  is  let  us  be  consistent;  let  us 
be  honest  with  the  American  people; 
and  you  vote  today  as  you  are  going  to 
vote  for  the  rest  of  this  year  on  the 
1982  budget.  The  Budget  Committee 
will  be  keeping,  with  the  reqmnsibil- 
ities  we  have,  a  scorecard  as  to  where 
we  are,  and  that  scorecard  is  going  to 
be  embarrassing  for  some  people  if 
they  are  not  consistent  as  the  year 
goes  on.  So  that  is  one  of  the  first 
points  I  wanted  to  make,  that  is.  that  I 
take  my  responsibility  as  chairman  of 
this  Committee  on  the  Budget  very  se- 
riously, and  whatever  this  body  p«m«h» 
I  will  attempt  to  enforce  to  the  letter. 
Now  I  want  briefly  to  state  how  the 
committee  resolution  got  to  its  present 
form  because  it  was  not  a  happen- 
stance   event.    It    was    guided    by    a 
number  of  principles  and  a  number  of 
goals  that  I  personally  had  and  the 
committee  had;  a  number  of  goals  that 
were  laid  out  after  I  was  elected  chair- 
man of  this  CfHnmittee.  The  overriding 
goal  that  directed  my  attention  was  to 
put    together    a    budget    that    would 
truly  lessen  the  pressures  on  inflaticm. 
Unless  we  keep  that  goal  uppermost, 
we  are  not  responding  to  what  the 
American  people  said  they  wanted  in 
the  elections  last  November. 

What  can  we  do  to  get  inflation 
down? 

Another  goal  was  to  try  to  limit  Fed- 
eral spending  as  a  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product.  Many  of  you  recall  and 
some  of  you  cosponsored  the  efforts 
we  made  in  the  last  Congress  to  start 
limiting  Federal  spending,  and  the 
first  step  was  to  limit  Federal  speoA- 
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inc  to  2S.5  percent  of  ONP.  That  goal 
«M  achieved  In  this  committee  reaolu- 
tkm.  Am  a  matter  of  fact,  we  actually 
cut  mending  more  in  aggregate  terms 
than  the  administration  recommended 
in  its  March  10  tnidget 

A  thtrd  overriding  goal  was  to  rec- 
ommend  a  tax  policy  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  country  and  the 
American  people  today.  In  that  con- 
nection we  looked  at  various  tax  pro- 
grams and  compared  Kemp-Roth  to 
other  poadbOities.  and  we  found  over 
and  over  again  that  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  UU  would  in  effect  be  a  Keynesian 
oonaumption-oriented  tax  policy.  It 
would  stimulate  demand:  there  is  no 
questl«m  about  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONSB  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  not 
yidd  at  this  time;  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  later. 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  evidence 
before  our  OMnmlttee  that  would  indi- 
cate any  significant  portion  of  that 
tax  program  would  find  its  way  into 
savings  and  investment.  Does  the 
United  States  need  a  stimulus  to 
demand  right  now?  I  submit  that  we 
do  not.  What  our  country  is  lacking  is 
not  demand.  If  it  were  soft  on  demand, 
we  would  not  have  Japanese  auto- 
moMles  flooding  our  market  and  other 
products  flooding  our  market.  What 
the  United  States  needs  in  comparison 
to  our  European  competitors,  and  in 
comparison  to  our  economic  competi- 
tors in  Asia,  Is  savings,  personal  sav- 
ings, investment  in  research,  in  more 
modem  equipment,  in  more  modem 
plant  facilities.  I  sutailt  that  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  program  does  not  do 
that,  so  we  recommended  a  tax  pro- 
gram designed  specifically  for  savings 
and  investment,  and  specifically  for 
income  tax  savings  targeted  chiefly  to 
the  broad  category  of  middle-income- 
tax  workers,  middle-lncmne  workers 
who  have  not  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
tax  p<rilcies  very  much  in  the  past 
decade  or  two.  That  was  another 
goal— to  recommend  tax  policy  that 
would  reinvigorate  this  economy  and 
give  tax  relief  particularly  to  middle- 
income  people. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  When  I 
am  through.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned my  name.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  wiU  be 
mentioning  the  gentleman's  name  sev- 
eral tlmea. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  actually 
called  me  a  Keynesian.  and  I  wish  he 
would  yleldso  I  could  answer  it. 

Mr.  JONE8  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunity. 

Another  overriding  goal  in  putting 
this  budget  together  was  to  try  to  get 


the  deficits  down,  keeping  in  mind  the 
overall  goal  of  fighting  inflation.  Over 
and  over  again  we  heard  from  those 
who  set  the  monetary  policy  in  this 
coimtry  that  large  and  continuous 
Federal  deficits  have  a  very  adverse 
effect  on  inflation  and  have  a  particu- 
larly adverse  effect  on  keeping  inter- 
est rates  high. 

Another  overriding  goal  was  to  get 
those  deficits  down  and  to  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
that  connection  we  cut  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  $45  to  $50  billion  defi- 
cit in  half,  and  we  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  1  year  earlier  than  the  admin- 
istration would  under  its  plan— at  least 
1  year  earlier. 

Another  overriding  goal  in  putting 
this  budget  together  was  this  whole 
question  of  productivity.  We  cannot 
stop  inflation  until  productivity  im- 
proves. That  \s  a  key  element.  Produc- 
tivity increased  in  real  terms  from 
1948  to  1973  on  an  annual  average  of 
2.4  percent  per  year.  Beginning  with 
the  oil  embargo  and  oil  price  shock  in 
1973  to  the  present  time,  productivity 
has  been  stagnant  with  actually  2 
years  of  declines  in  productivity.  Tou 
cannot  get  hold  of  inflation:  you 
cannot  have  real  improvements  in 
income  so  long  as  productivity  is  stag- 
nant or  declining. 

In  looking  at  this  question  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  to  get  productivity 
up.  One  way  is  to  make  Investments  in 
capital  resources,  and  we  try  to  ad- 
dress that  through  the  tax  program. 
The  other  is  to  make  Investments  in 
human  resources.  In  other  words,  how 
do  we  make  the  human  beings  of  this 
country  more  skilled,  more  productive, 
more  able  to  handle  the  new  technol- 
ogy that  is  going  to  be  required  to 
make  us  competitive  in  the  future?  To 
do  this,  we  looked  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cuts,  and  we  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  those  cuts  were 
too  deep  and  were  adverse  to  improve- 
ment in  productivity.  So  that  was  an- 
other overriding  goal. 

Another  goal,  was  to  try  to  get  some 
common  language  in  the  budget  be- 
cause we  have  t>een  hearing  confusing 
comments  atmut  cuts  of  $40  billion 
from  that  and  additions  of  $7  billion 
to  this,  with  no  common  denominator, 
no  common  language.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  have  a  blackboard  here 
that  would  illustrate  this.  But  let  me 
Just  say  the  first  thing  I  asked  the 
committee  staff  to  do  was  to  operate 
on  what  I  call  the  automatic  pilot 
theory  of  government.  What  if  the 
President  went  home  to  California  and 
all  Congressmen  and  Senators  went 
back  to  their  home  States,  and  you 
put  all  the  programs  that  we  have  in 
the  Government  today  on  automatic 
pilot  and  adjusted  inflation,  what 
would  we  be  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1982?  Using  the  latest  economic  data 
at  the  end  of  March,  we  would  be 
spending  in   1982  on  the  automatic- 


pilot  theory  of  govenunent  about  $745 
billion. 

President  Carter  in  Us  last  budget 
submission  in  January  made  some  rec- 
ommendations that  we  used  in  his 
budget.  So  what  would  he  be  q)ending, 
based  on  the  latest  economic  data?  He 
would  be  spending  $743  billion,  $2  bU- 
lion  under  what  would  be  spent  auto- 
matically. 
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President  Reagan,  on  his  second  sub- 
mission on  the  budget  on  March  10, 
made  a  number  of  other  changes,  and 
his  budget  came  to  $717  billion,  a  $28 
billion  cut  from  the  automatic  in- 
crease, the  automatic-pilot  theory  of 
government. 

The  chairman's  mark  puts  spending 
at  $713  billion,  and  after  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Budget  Committee, 
spending  was  at  $714.5  billion. 

Therefore,  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution  actually  cuts  spending  more 
than  was  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration and  it  cuts  spending  from 
what  it  would  be  under  the  automatic- 
pilot  theory  by  more  than  $30  billion. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  in 
perspective. 

Now,  we  have  heard  that  if  you  use  a 
different  set  of  economic  assumptions, 
for  example  if  you  use  the  economic 
assimiptions  that  Dave  Stockman  used 
when  he  submitted  the  Reagan 
budget,  based  on  economic  data  of  last 
January  instead  of  late  March,  that 
you  would  be  spending  less.  And  the 
answer  is  true.  If  you  use  those  out- 
dated economic  assumptions  on  inter- 
est rates,  unemployment,  inflation, 
the  administration  would  have  spent 
$695  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  but  the 
committee  resolution  would  spend  be- 
tween $693  billion  and  $692  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  So  we  still  would  be 
under  what  the  administration  recom- 
mended. 

Now,  the  other  evening  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  used  some  figures  that  have 
been  developed  by  those  who  are 
pushing  the  Republican  substitute. 
Those  figiu^s  led  one  to  assume  that 
somehow,  the  committee  resolution 
would  project  spending,  Lf  I  remember 
the  technically  precise  quote,  at  $141 
billion  more  than  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute over  the  next  3  years,  and  that 
there  would  be  less  for  defense  and 
that  there  would  be  more  taxing 
under  the  committee  resolution  over 
the  next  3  years  than  under  the  Re- 
publican substitute. 

You  know,  that  reminded  me  a  little 
bit  of  the  experience  I  had  several 
years  ago  when  I  was  at  the  White 
House  on  President  Johnson's  staff. 
We  had  come  back  from  a  Latin 
American  simimit  conference.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  been  very  exhaust- 
ed, and  we  stopped  for  a  weekend  in 
Puerto    Rico    where    the    President 
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Idanned  t«  relax  and  play  golf,  and  I 
had  my  fiiat  experience  at  playing  golf 
with  Lyndon  Johnaon.  He  had  a  won- 
derful way  of  taking  tigkA  shots  for 
every  stroke  and  asking  the  Secret 
Service  to  pick  out  the  best  ball,  and 
that  was  his  shot  on  that  particular 
stroke.  We  had  played  several  holes, 
and  the  sergeant  who  was  going 
around  with  us  and  keying  scene  fi- 
nally said.  'Mr.  President,  if  you  keep 
up  this  pace  you  are  going  to  set  a 
course  record." 

This  story  reminds  me  of  the  way 
those  who  support  the  Republican 
substitute  play  the  budget  game.  They 
are  giving  themselves  the  best  shots 
for  their  strokes  and  giving  us  the 
worst  shots  for  our  strokes. 

If  you  use  the  same  set  of  assump- 
tions to  compare  both  programs,  and 
compare  their  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee resolution,  the  fact  ranalns 
that  the  committee's  bill  spends  less 
than  Latta.  After  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  spend  the  same  on 
defense  and.  as  far  as  taxes  are  con- 
cerned, the  committee  resolution  calls 
for  a  permanent  tax  cut  next  year 
that  will  stay  permanent  thereafter. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  second 
and  third  year  we  say  that  befdre  you 
have  additional  tax  cuts,  let  us  have 
additonal  spending  cuts,  because  over 
and  over  again,  that  is  what  the 
American  people  say  they  want.  They 
want  to  cut  spending  before  cutting 
taxes  so  that  you  eliminate  the  large 
Federal  deficits. 

So.  finally.  I  Just  want  to  repeat  that 
when  I  took  this  position  I  said  public- 
ly, and  I  reiterate  it  today:  We  want 
the  budget  process  to  be  realistic.  So 
whatever  we  do  here  today,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  enforce  it. 

Now  let  me  mention  what  I  see  as 
the  differences  between  the  Republi- 
can substitute  and  the  committee  reso- 
lution. 

First  of  all  is  the  size  of  the  WedawH 
deficit. 

Now.  we  do  not  know  for  sure  what 
the  assumptions  are  in  the  Republican 
substitute.  We  asked  for  the  sotastitute 
last  night  after  it  was  delivered  and 
submitted  to  be  put  in  the  Raomm.  We 
were  unable  to  get  it,  and  we  wa«  not 
able  to  get  the  figures  untfl  this  morn- 
ing when  the  ComansiowAL  Rkxad 
was  delivered.  We  still  do  not  know 
what  the  assumptions  are  used  in  ar- 
riving at  those  figures.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  cut.  what  is  not  cut.  and 
we  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  this 
before  the  end  of  this  week  so  that  we 
can  clearly  delineate  where  those  cuts 
are  so  that  all  Members  will  know  that 
they  are  voting  on  a  specific  amount 
of  spending  reductiims,  and  they  will 
have  to  vote  specifically  on  cuts  later 
on. 

But  the  first  major  difference  is  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit.  In  all  hon- 
esty, this  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween    two     conservative     economic 


schools  of  thought  One  school  of 
thought  to  which  I  subscribe  and  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  Budget 
Committee  subscribes  says  that  large 
and  continuous  Federal  deficits  put 
pressure  on  keeping  interest  rates 
hii^  and  that  puts  pressure  on  keep- 
ing Inflation  high;  and.  therefore,  we 
ought  to  bring  the  deficits  down. 

Ilie  other  school  of  thought  says 
that  deficits  are  really  not  that  impor- 
tant. In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  said  in  the  debate  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  when  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mattox)  about  the  size  of  the  deficits 
that  were  being  created  by  this  tax 
program— and  I  think  the  record  will 
show  it  is  an  exact  quote— he  said. 
"Republicans  no  longer  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  a  balanced  budget." 

And  that  school  of  thought  takes 
the  position  that  large  and  continuous 
tax  cuts  are  more  important  than 
large  and  continuous  deficits. 

So  it  is  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
upon  which  Members  of  this  House 
must  take  sides. 

Another  difference  deals  with  the 
economic  assumptions.  Why  is  it  that 
the  Republican  substitute  seems  to 
spend  $689  billion  while  the  committee 
resolution  seems  to  spend  $414.5  bil- 
lion? Why  is  that? 

The  major  reasons  are  the  economic 
assumptions.  Again,  when  I  took  this 
committee  over,  I  said,  "Let  us  be  real- 
istic, let  us  put  together  a  budget  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time,  let  us  not 
come  back  here  next  fall  and  next 
spring  and  next  siunmer,  raising  the 
budget  because  we  refused  to  be 
honest  a  year  ago,  and  so  let  us  get  the 
bett  advice  we  can  as  to  what  interest 
rates  are  going  to  be." 

The  best  advice  we  had  was  that  the 
91-day  Treasury  bills  next  year  will  be 
12  percoit  on  the  average. 

I  might  add  that  that  is  what  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  commit- 
tee also  said. 

So  we  have  12  percent  interest  rates 
on  91-day  Treasury  bills  next  year. 

The  Republican  substitute  adopts 
the  administration's  optimMic  view 
that  Interest  rates  next  year  wHl  be 
below  9  percent. 

You  say.  "What  difference  does  this 
make?" 

The  difference  is  significant  because 
if  we  are  right,  and  interest  rates  are 
12  percent  instead  of  below  9  percent, 
that  means  automatically,  without 
any  votes  on  your  part  or  any  declara- 
tion by  the  President.  Federal  spend- 
ing will  Increase  about  $10  bUlicm  or 
$12  billion  next  year,  and  that  means 
automatically  next  spring  we  are  going 
to  bump  up  against  that  budget  ceiling 
and  we  will  either  refuse  to  give 
budget  waivers  for  needed  programs  or 
we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  the 
budget  celling. 
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And  so  it  is  a  big  diffoence.  And  I 
might  point  out  that  91-day  Treasury 
bills  right  now  are  a  UtUe  above  14 
percent,  and  the  prime  rate  Just 
Jumped  yesterday  to  18  percent  And  I 
think  we  are  much  more  realistic  as  to 
what  interest  rates  will  be  in  1982 
than  the  Republican  substitute. 

Another  difference  is  in  unemploy- 
ment and  in  inflation.  We  think  that 
unemployment  will  be  slightly  higho- 
than  the  Republican  substitute,  and 
we  think  that  inflation  will  be  sightly 
higher  in  1982. 

What  difference  does  that  make? 
Well,  in  unemployment,  if  it  Is  hi^er 
than  Latta  projects,  that  means  there 
are  more  people  who  are  not  working 
and  pasring  taxes,  so  the  revenues  are 
less,  and  those  same  pet^le  are  draw- 
ing benefits  siich  as  unemployment 
compensation,  so  that  your  outlays  are 
more. 

What  difference  does  inflation 
mean?  Well,  if  you  look  at  our  budget 
more  than  one-third  of  the  budget  is 
indexed.  That  means  automatically 
the  benefits  increase  to  social  security 
recipients,  some  veterans'  benefits, 
and  so  forth.  If  the  inflation  is  higher, 
those  benefits  go  up,  no  matter  what 
we  do. 

AU  I  am  saying  is.  why  not  be  realis- 
tic from  the  beginning  and  honestly 
try  to  project  what  unemployment 
what  inflation  and.  particularly,  what 
interest  rates  are  going  to  be  next 
year,  and  I  think  we  have  done  a 
better  Job  of  that  in  the  committee 
resolution. 

And  the  third  major  difference  is 
where  the  cuts  actually  occur. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  without 
getting  into  too  much  details,  where 
these  cuts  occur  and  the  differences 
between  the  committee's  resolution 
and  the  administration's  package 
which  I  assume  will  be  represented  by 
the  Republican  substitute. 

I«t  us  take  education.  The  adminis- 
tration recommended  elonentary  and 
secondary  educaticm  be  cut  25  peteent 
beginning  October  1  of  this  year.  We 
heard  from  school  district  after  school 
district  who  told  us  if  you  have  that 
kind  of  a  cut  beginning  in  October,  we 
will  have  to  take  one  of  two  courses: 
First  we  will  have  to  severely  cut  back 
education  for  the  handicapped;  or 
second,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
program,  we  will  have  to  raise  local 
property  taxes.  That  would  be  more 
inflationary. 

Second,  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  administration  recommmded  a 
40-pen;ait  cut  in  the  school  luncdi  pro- 
gram, eliminating  immediately,  begin- 
ning October  1.  the  entire  so-called 
middle-class  subsidy. 

Now.  we  recognized  in  the  commit- 
tee, after  hearing  from  school  district 
after  school  district  who  told  us  that 
hundreds  of  school  districts  would 
shut  down  their  school  lunch  program 
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they  oould  not  adjuit  to  this 
change  that  quickly,  we  recognised 
that  you  cannot  ctntinue  this  forever 
but,  rather  than  cutting  it  off  immedi- 
ately in  October,  we  phased  the  cutoff 
ova*  3  years,  one-third  each  year,  to 
allow  the  local  school  districts  to 
adjust 

The  basic  edxication  opportunity 
grant  and  the  student  loan  program. 
The  administration  recommended  cuts 
of  aMVOZlmately  $500  million  in  those 
kinds  of  programs.  We  pointed  out 
that  not  only  are  these  good  invest- 
ments in  human  resources  that  will 
make  people  more  productive  if  they 
get  their  educations,  but  they  cannot 
be  enforced,  because  by  the  time  we  do 
a  reconciliation  the  contracts  for  the 
school  year  beginning  in  September 
will  already  have  been  made  for 
BEOG's  and  student  loans. 

Research,  basic  research.  A  number 
of  (Ufferences  between  the  Republican 
substitute  and  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. 

We  add  some  funds  back  for  basic  re- 
search at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. We  add  some  funds  back  for 
energy  research,  in  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels,  the  development  of 
solar  energy,  and  in  other  ways.  I 
think  that  is  a  basic  difference  that 
Members  ought  to  look  at. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Jobs 
program.  The  committee  accepted  and 
endorsed  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion to  cut  out  all  CETA  public-service 
Jobs,  which  amounts  to  about  350,000 
Jobs.  But  in  doing  so  we  felt  it  was  im- 
portant to  try  to  take  those  structural- 
ly unemployed  and  get  them  into  the 
private  sector  employment  and  give 
8<mie  incentive  to  those  private  em- 
ployers to  train  these  young  men  and 
women  to  get  them  on  the  job  and  to 
get  than  into  a  tax-paying  status.  We 
added  some  money  back  for  training 
programs. 

Medicaid.  The  administration  and, 
presumably,  the  Republican  substitute 
calls  for  a  5-percent  cap  on  medicaid. 

There  again,  we  heard  from  Gover- 
nors from  across  the  country  and  from 
thoae  who  are  familiar  with  the  medic- 
aid and  medicare  program,  and  we  felt 
that  that  was  an  unwise  cap  and  that 
we  could  cut  programs  elsewhere  and 
restore  partially  some  of  the  fimding 
for  medicaid. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  Well,  take  Just 
one  example.  Four  million  people  who 
are  now  eligible  for  medicaid  are  also 
eligible  for  medicare.  We  received  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  that  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  shift  of  the 
burden  from  that  program  from  the 
broader  based,  tax-supported  medicaid 
program  to  the  payroll-tax-based 
sodal  security-medicare  program,  and 
that  if  you  put  further  pressure  on  the 
social  security  sjrstem.  you  were  put- 
ting further  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  social  sectirity  taxes 
again  in  the  very  near  future  to  keep 


that  social  security  system  from  going 
bankrupt.  Therefore,  we  suggested 
that  you  make  savings  elsewhere  and 
restore  partially  some  of  the  support 
for  medicaid. 
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So  these  are  some  of  the  differences 
and  we  will  get  into  more  as  the  gener- 
al debate  continues. 

I  want  to  briefly  refer  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  1981  fiscal  year  because 
not  a  lot  of  people  have  focused  atten- 
tion on  that  yet. 

The  Republican  substitute  already 
spends  or  authorizes  $300  million  less 
than  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
about  to  report  out  this  week  for  pos- 
sible floor  action  perhaps  next  week  or 
the  following  week. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wiU  have  to  go  back  and  adjust  its 
1981  appropriations  to  the  Latta  reso- 
lution if  it  should  pass  the  House. 

Among  the  things  we  are  talking 
about  are  rescissions  in  education 
after  contracts  with  teachers  have  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  school  year 
that  begins  in  September.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  such  things  as  disaster  as- 
sistance, where  it  is  my  understanding 
from  the  budget  staff  that  disaster  as- 
sistance funds  are  not  included  if  the 
Republican  substitute  passes.  We  are 
talking  about  such  things  as  the  Viet- 
nam veterans'  readjustment  program 
are  not  included  in  this  particular  year 
If  the  substitute  passes. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize what  is  at  issue.  In  looking  at  this 
budget  resolution,  we  have  to  also  look 
at  the  1981  fiscal  year  because  that  is 
one  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
postpone  very  long.  We  are  in  that 
fiscal  year  right  now. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  reconcili- 
ation. There  are  a  nimiber  of  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  reconciliation. 
For  example,  in  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Jurisdiction,  the 
budget  resolution  out  of  the  commit- 
tee calls  for  $1.8  billion  in  reconcili- 
ation. The  Republican  substitute  calls 
for  reconciliation  of  $11.2  billion,  an 
additional  $9  billion  roughly  in  recon- 
ciliation. We  will  not  have  many  shots 
at  that  because  once  we  instruct  the 
committees  on  reconciliation  they 
have  to  come  up  with  those  dollar  sav- 
ings. 

In  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  differ- 
ence is  between  $829  miUion  in  recon- 
ciliation under  the  committee  bill  and 
$5.3  billion  under  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute. 

In  Agriciiltiu'e,  the  difference  is  be- 
tween $374  milUon  under  the  commit- 
tee resolution  and  $2.5  billion  under 
the  Republican  substitute. 

So,  all  I  am  saying,  in  summary,  is 
let  us  be  honest  with  the  American 
people  on  these  budgets.  The  time  for 
fun  and  games  is  over.  What  we  vote 
on  Is  what  we  ought  to  follow  through 
on.    The    American     people    should 


expect  that.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  component  parts  of  both 
resolutions,  and  then  determine  what 
do  we  really  want  to  support.  We 
should  not  cast  a  vote  for  what  is  the 
politically  expedient  at  the  moment, 
but  which  we  intent  to  renege  on  later. 

I  think  that  we  owe  the  American 
people  that  honesty.  I  think  what  we 
have  put  together  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  sound.  It  will  stand  the  test 
of  time  and  I  think  it  ought  to  t)e 
passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  some  of  us  in  this  House  have 
never  taken  this  procedure  as  fun  and 
games.  I  do  not  know  who  the  gentle- 
man is  admonishing  to  take  it  serious- 
ly. Some  of  us  have.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  the  gentleman  should  feel  that 
all  of  us  have  felt  that  It  has  just  been 
fim  and  games. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  What  I 
had  reference  to  was  the  disappoint- 
ment in  the  last  Congress  when  a  lot 
of  people  tested  their  fiscal  conserva- 
tism on  the  budget  resolution  in 
voting  for  the  reconciliation  targets, 
and  then  when  It  came  time  to  imple- 
ment them,  some  of  us  played  games. 
The  biggest  savings  we  had  was  to 
reduce  the  twice  annual  cost-of-living 
adjustment  for  Federal  retirement 
programs  to  once  a  year,  which  would 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion last  year.  The  most  conservative 
Republican,  or  at  least  one  of  the  most 
conservative  Republicans,  took  the 
lead  on  the  House  floor  to  disallow 
that  savings. 

My  point  Is  that  those  kinds  of 
games  have  to  cease. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Or  in  other  cases 
where  appropriations  bills  came  up, 
many  of  those  same  people  would  be 
adding  amendments.  That  came  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  not 
saying  this  Is  limited  to  party. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  clarify  a 
couple  of  points  if  I  could,  as  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments and  appreciate,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
that  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  talk  about 
saving  money  than  it  actually  Is  to  im- 
plement it  when  we  get  down  to  the 
specifics. 

Now  the  gentleman  has  repeatedly 
said  in  his  statements,  I  believe  I  am 
correct,  that  the  Reagan  recommenda- 
tions for  expenditure  level  were  rough- 
ly $717  billion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  Just  is  not 
true. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was  $695  bO- 
lion.  I  realise  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  has  reestimated  some  of 
that  at  $717  billion. 

Ux.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  play  in  his  ball  park 
with  figures  that  are  outdated 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield.  I  want  to  play  in 
the  ball  parte  with  actual  figures. 

MX.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Then  the 
committee  resolution  is  $2M  billion 
below  the  administration's.  It  is  $693.5 
billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
assuming  that  his  recommendations 
are  not  $695  billion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  assume  they  are  $695 
billion,  the  gentleman  also  has  to 
assume  the  committee  resolution  is 
$693.5  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  zssvae 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  been 
through  the  figures  qiiite  thoroughly. 
I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  going  through 
the  estimates  of  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee, if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  put 
It  that  way,  or  the  gentleman's  staff, 
and  the  Budget  Office  under  Mr. 
Stoclunan's  direction.  I  have  looked 
carefully  at  aU  recommendations. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  no  matter  how 
we  try  to  reshuffle  it.  the  President's 
recommendations  are  roughly  $695  bil- 
lion in  expenditure  level  for  1982.  The 
gentleman  may  disagree  with  that  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  take  the 
time  to  try  to  explain  where  he  thinks 
those  estimates  are  wrong  instead  of 
just  sajing  over  and  over  again,  the 
recommendation  at  $714  billion  is  $3 
billion  less  than  it  is. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman  any  more  in 
order  to  answer  him.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  Insist  that  the  administration 
wiU  spend  $695  billion  under  those  as- 
simiptions  that  are  based  on  economic 
data  as  of  last  January,  then  the  gen- 
tleman must  also  be  consistent  and 
admit  that  the  committee  resolution 
based  on  those  same  assumptions  will 
spend  $698.5  bUlion— $2%  billion  below 
what  the  administration  recommend- 
ed. 

Now  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
second  question,  I  wiU  try  to  explain 
again  some  of  the  differences.  I  ex- 
plained it  once  in  my  opening  remarlcs. 
The  differences  are  primarily  in  three 
areas:  What  do  we  assume  interest 
rates  will  be  in  1982.  The  committee  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  the  Republican- 
controlled  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
assumed  that  interests  rates  in  1982— 
91-day  Treasury  bills— would  be  12 
percent.  The  administration  and  Mr. 
Stockman  assumes  interest  rates  will 
be  8.9  percent  in  1982. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  fiscal  year  1982. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct,  fiscal  year  1982.  That  is  a  big 
difference  in  dollar  terms  because  that 
means  that  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  which  Is  the  third  largest  item  in 
the  budget,  will  go  up  automatically 
another  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  be- 
cause interest  rates  are  higher. 

So.  I  certainly  wish  interest  rates 
will  be  8.9  percent.  I  would  like  to 
borrow  money  at  8.9  percent  today. 
But  wishing  does  not  make  it  so. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  I  tielieve  what 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  tried  to 
do  was  to  honestly  predict  as  weU  as 
we  could,  what  the  interest  rate  on  91- 
day  Treasury  bills  were  likely  to  be 
next  year.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  and  the 
two  committees  are  controlled  by  the 
different  parties. 

Bfr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  but  that  does 
not  make  up  the  entire  difference 
which  the  gentleman  states. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  dif- 
ference between  what  the  unemploy- 
ment is  going  to  be  makes  up  part  of 
that  difference. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  Is  the  gen- 
tleman's unemplojrment  recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  For  fiscal 
year  1982  I  believe  7.8  percent  versus 
7.2  percent  of  the  administration's. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  it  today? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Unem- 
ployment today.  I  do  not  have  the 
latest  figures.  It  is  around  7.4  percent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  around  7.3. 
So  the  gentleman  is  off  on  that.  I  un- 
derstand the  costs  that  go  with  unem- 
ployment. I  appreciate  when  the  gen- 
tleman believes  sincerely  that  unem- 
ployment Is  going  to  be  7.8  it  will  be  a 
higher  cost,  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  off  on  the 
target. 

What  Is  the  third  point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  third 
point  Is  inflation  rates. 

lAi.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman's 
inflation  rate  is? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  believe  it 
is  about  9.7  percent  in  1982  versus  8.3 
according  to  the  administration.  That 
is  significant,  particularly  in  1983  and 
1984. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  sure  is.  I  think 
the  projection  and  assiuiption  differ- 
ences are  very  important  when  we 
come  to  the  entire  budget.  So  in  the 
gentleman's  inflation  rate  at  9— what 
now? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  believe 
9.7. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  on  the  basis 
of  the  high  level  of  spending  that  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  resolution 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No:  actu- 
ally we  are  spending  less. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
qimdlng  $714  billion  in  expenditures. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  You 
cannot  go  floating  in  and  out  of  two 
different  sets  of  assumptions.  Does  the 
gentleman  want  to  use  the  administra- 
tion's program  and  the  committee  res- 
olution on  the  committee's  assump- 
tions or  would  the  gentlonan  prefer  to 
use  David  Stodanan's  assumptions? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  want  to  use 
your  assumptions  on  your  resolution.  I 
am  now  addressing  your  resolution 
and  the  differences  between  the  chair- 
man's resolution  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Under 
either  set  the  bottom  line  Is  that  for 
fiscal  year  1982  the  committee  resolu- 
tion siiends  $2%  billion  less  than  was 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
keeps  saying  that  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference of  Judgment  on  those  three 
major  items  which  we  have  now  dis- 
cussed on  spending.  But  the  inflation 
level  that  the  gentleman  put  in  his  as- 
sumption does  have  to  relate  to  what 
the  gentleman's  final  dollar  spending 
Is,  $714  billion;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  It  has 
to  relate  to  the  administration's  also. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  passes,  then  those 
are  the  ones  that  go  into  place.  What  I 
do  not  quite  understand  is  that  there 
is  a  9-percent  inflation  rate  and  with  a 
$714  billion  expenditure  level,  that  the 
gentleman  conceives  in  his  budget, 
how  he  thinks  that  Is  noninflationary. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  A  major 
reason  why  it  is  not  inflationary  is 
that  the  deficit  is  half  the  size  as  that 
recommended  in  the  Stockman 
budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Stockman 
budget.  But  that  is  not  what  we  have 
l>efore  us.  We  have  the  Latta  substi- 
tute which  Is  $31  million. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Using 
those  same  assumptions  it  is  about 
half  the  size  imder  the  Latta  substi- 
tute also. 

Mr.  PEYSER,  liir.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  YoriL 

Bir.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  very  rare  that  I  can  understand 
something  as  complex  as  this,  but 
from  the  gentleman's  explanation— 
and  my  good  friend  from  California 
evidently  does  not  want  to  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  on  Uiese 
figures. 

The  question  was  on  unemployment. 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  one  sectkm  of 
the  committee  budget,  the  House 
budget,  that  vastly  differs  from  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  that  will  affect 
unemplojrment  and  unfortunately 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  projec- 
tion that  under  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  there  will  be  in  fiscal  year  1982 
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nearly  1  mUlkm  ooUece  students  who 
wfll  no  knger  flnandaUy  be  Able  to 
attend  higher  edueatkm  institutions 
who  are  going  to  be  out  In  the  market- 
place looking  for  jobs.  The  Jobs  are 
not  going  to  be  there. 

8o  I  believe  actually  that  if  we  go 
with  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  that 
takes  in  these  slashes  in  education, 
that  the  gentlonan's  estimates  on  un- 
emi>loyment  are  going  to  be  low.  but 
even  asriming  that  they  are  correct, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  exact  figures 
the  gentleman  Is  speaking  of  which 
seem  eminently  clear  to  me,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  other  side  to  use  the 
same  factor  in  determining  their  fig- 
ures as  against  determining  our  fig- 
ures. 

So,  I  Jiist  want  to  lay  emphasis  on 
the  unemployment  factor  because  of 
the  cuts  in  that  budget  on  education. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DoNau.). 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  colloquy 
that  Just  took  place  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  and  my  good 
friend  from  Calif  omia. 

I  was  very  distressed  at  the  difficul- 
ty of  my  friend  from  California  at  un- 
derstanding the  points  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  thought 
that  maybe  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  me  briefly.  I  might  be  able  to 
assist  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Calif  omia. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  several  ques- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 


The  first:  If  one  takes  the  same  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  either  the 
Republican  substitute  or  the  commit- 
tee Mil  which  was  so  ably  handled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Olilahoma.  one 
comes  to  the  same  set  of  conclusions: 
is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
collect. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  That  is  with  regard 
to  inflaticm.  with  regard  to  the  total 
level  of  public  expendHtives.  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Now.  if  you  give  the 
same  set  of  assumptions,  just  for  the 
of  the  Chamber  and  for  the 
itance  of  my  friend  from 
California,  who  has  had  some  difficul- 
ty with  this  matter  and  who  really 
does  deserve  help  because  he  is  an 
able.  vahiaUe  Member,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference if  we  take  the  administration's 
assumptions  between  Inflation  levels, 
budget  deficits,  and  total  budgetary 
expenditures,  if  we  take  the  adminis- 
tration's assumptions? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahcmia.  If  we  take 
the  admlnlstratkm's  assumptions? 

Mr.  DOf OELL.  On  both  proposals. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  On  both 

IMTVOSalS? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Tes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  we 
take  the  administration's  program, 
which  I  have  to  deal  with  now  because 
I  do  not  have  the  details  of  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  yet— if  we  take  those 
assumptions  and  the  administration's 
projections,  they  would  spend  $695  bil- 
lion next  year.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion, being  gaged  under  the  same  set 
of  assumptions,  would  spend  $693.5 
billion  next  year. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  What  would  be  the 
inflation  rate  if  we  take  the  adminis- 
tration's assimiptions  on  both  the 
committee  bill  and  the  Republican 
substitute? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  WeU.  the 
inflation  rate 

Mr.  DINOELL.  And  the  interest 
rate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  inter- 
est rates  under  the  administration's 
assumptions  would  be  8.9  percent.  The 
inflation  rate  would  be  approximately 
8.3  percent,  as  I  recall  It.  and  the  un- 
employment rate  would  be  7.2  percent. 
I  think. 

BCr.  DINOELL.  Now,  under  the  com- 
mittee substitute. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  would 
apply  those  same. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Let  us  now  go  to 
what  the  committee  bill  would  do  in 
terms  of  its  assumptions  with  regard 
to  inflation,  interest  rates,  budgetary 
deficits,  cost  of  money,  and  all  the 
same  questions,  using  precisely  the 
same  assumptions,  using  now  the  as- 
siunptions  that  the  committee  used  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
can  have  the  benefit  of  an  expression 
of  what  these  statistics  are  when  we 
talk  about  the  same  set  of  figures 
based  on  now  the  committee's  assump- 
tions. I  want  him  to  have  that  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  com- 
mittee's assumptions  would  call  for  in- 
terest on  91-day  Treasury  bills  of  12 
percent  in  1982.  The  unemplojrment 
rate  would  be  7.8  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  inflation  rate  would  be  9.7 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  That  would 
lead  to  the  administration's  total 
spending  at  $717  billion.  The  commit- 
tee resolution's  total  spending  at 
$714.5  billion,  and  the  deficit  under 
the  administration's  program  would  be 
$50  billion.  The  deficit  under  the  com- 
mittee resolution  would  be  $25  billion. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Using  exactly  the 
same  assumptions? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
This  was  an  issue  that  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Budget  Committee  very 


early  on  in  its  debate  with  respect  to 
the  resolution,  because  in  order  to  try 
to  decide  what  the  ultimate  flgiires 
would  look  like,  we  have  to  try  to 
decide  what  the  assumptions  would  be 
on  the  economy  in  1982.  Admittedly, 
this  involves  a  little  bit  of  guesswork, 
whether  it  is  done  on  the  basis  of  what 
economists  project;  whether  it  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  what  administration  of- 
ficials project:  or  whether  it  is  done  on 
the  basis  of  what  staff  members  pro- 
ject, there  is  some  basis  of  trying  to  es- 
timate where  we  are  going  to  wind  up 
in  1982  and  develop  what  those  as- 
smnption  are. 

Frankly,  some  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee said,  "Why  do  we  get  into  this  ar- 
gument? Let  us  take  the  President's 
assumptions  and  we  can  all  operate  off 
the  same  base." 

The  argimient  against  that,  how- 
ever, is  that  if  we  adopt  those  assump- 
tions, for  example,  in  the  interest  rate 
area  where  the  administration  Is  pro- 
jecting 8.9  percent  interest  rate  when 
everybody  else  is  projecting  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  12  percent  in- 
terest rates,  we  are  going  to  eat  it 
somewhere  down  the  road.  We  are 
going  to  project  a  budget  resolution 
that  will  blow  up  in  our  faces  because 
we  have  not  been  accurate  about 
where  the  interest  rate  projections 
would  be. 

So  we  decided  then  that  we  would 
try  in  some  way  to  try  to  develop  as 
best  an  analysis  where  those  interest 
rates  would  be,  where  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  would  be.  where  the  infla- 
tion rate  would  be,  and  Indeed  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing,  certainly  with 
regard  to  interest  rates.  That  is  why 
they  have  come  up  with  larger  sizes  in 
terms  of  the  deficit. 

So.  the  basic  focus  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is,  let  us  be  realistic  about 
where  we  are  going.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  honest  budget,  one  we  can 
stand  by  down  the  road,  then  let  us 
try  to  get  the  best  assumptions  where 
the  economy  is  going  to  be.  It  is  no 
secret  that  administrations  use  opti- 
mistic assumptions  in  order  to  justify 
the  presentation  of  their  plan.  It  hap- 
pened under  Carter,  it  happened 
imder  Ford:  it  happened  under 
Reagan.  The  fact  is.  they  say.  "We  are 
going  to  get  to  good  times  if  you  adopt 
our  budget  resolution."  but  the 
Budget  Committee's  responsibility 
here  is  to  try  to  determine  what  in 
fact  the  economy  is  going  to  look  like 
at  that  point,  so  we  do  not  wind  up 
with  a  budget  that  is  thrown  com- 
pletely out  of  balance  as  compared  to 
the  goals  we  had  initially  established. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  and  then  yield 
time  to  the  ranking  Republican 
Member.  Under  the  agreement  on  the 
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general  debate,  the  diafrman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  would  lead  off  the 
debate,  and  then  time  would  be  al- 
lowed to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. (Mr.  Hawkhis).  under  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral debate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvanla  (Mr.  SHusrn). 

Bfr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I  point 
out  to  him  that  in  his  opening  remarics 
I  counted  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Re- 
publican substitute"  23  times.  Now.  I 
am  sure  he  does  not  want  to  mislead 
this  body,  and  that  would  not  be  his 
intention,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
substitute,  the  compromise  which  is 
going  to  be  offered  which  is  known  as 
the  Latta-Oramm  substitute,  is  indeed 
a  bipartisan  substitute  and  does  in  fact 
have  bipartisan  support,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  quite  accurate  or  fair  to  call  it 
a  Republican  substitute  when  it  is  in 
fact  a  bipartisan  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
expect  some  Republicans  to  be  voting 
for  the  committee  resolution.  I  would 
also  expect  some  Democrats  to  vote 
for  the  substitute  that  wiU  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Latta,  but  I  think  clearly  ev- 
eryone knows  this  is  a  Republican- 
dominated  substitute. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Bftr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  lucid  and.  I  thizdc.  very  clear 
discussion  of  this  whole  matter.  My 
question  involves  the  size  of  the  tax 
cut  that  is  anticipated  imder  the— 
well,  I  am  trying  to  be  nonpartisan 
now  if  I  can— under  the  Oramm-Latta 
suttstitute.  and  the  size  of  the  tax  cut 
that  is  anticipated  under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  Let  us  try  to  concentrate  on 
the  calendar  year  1982  tax  cut. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  or  maybe  I 
ought  to  give  the  gentleman  some 
time  because  I  realize  that  is  a  very 
complicate  question. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  size 
of  the  tax  cut? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  the  tax  cut  under  the  Latta 
substitute  is  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill, 
which  is  a  revenue  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $55  billion— $54  or  $55  billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  Chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Let  him  finish  an- 
swering the  question,  and  then  go 
back.  That  is  $55  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is 
the  tax  cut  under  Kemp-Roth  ap- 
proach.   

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  55  or  52? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  said  54 
or  55. 


Mr.  OIBBONS.  Roughly  54  or  55  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And 
under  the  committee  resolution  it  as- 
sumes a  tax  cut,  a  gross  tax  cut  of  ap- 
proximately $38  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  sield 
further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Ui.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Tou  know,  this  com- 
ment about  the  Republican  substitute 
or  how  the  proposal  is  bipartisan  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  story. 

This  fellow  went  into  a  restaurant 
and  said,  "I  would  like  some  rabbit 
stew." 

The  feUow  said.  "WeU.  we  don't 
have  any  rabbit  stew,  but  we  got  some 
horse  and  rabbit  stew." 

So  he  got  his  bowl  of  it,  and  it  tasted 
awful.  He  said.  "My  God.  this  is  awful, 
what  kind  of  stew  is  this?" 

The  fellow  said.  "It  is  horse  and 
rabbit  stew." 

He  said,  "What  is  the  recipe?" 

The  fellow  said,  "Well,  it  is  one  to 
one." 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said.  "Well,  you  take  one  horse 
and  one  rabbit,"  and  that  is  about  how 
bipartisan  this  thing  is.  Tou  got  one 
horse  and  one  rabbit. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
wanted  to  pursue  a  line  of  inquiry 
with  reference  to  the  gentleman's  as- 
sumptions about  unemployment.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  he  stated  the 
committee's  position  would  be  a  7.8- 
percent  rate  of  unemployment? 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
correct  that.  In  our  report,  the  Budget 
Committee  assumes  an  unemployment 
rate  of  7.3  percent.  The  administration 
assumes  7.2  percent  next  year,  and  the 
three  commercial  forecasters  range 
from  8.7  percent  to  7.7  percent. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  announce  at  this  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  5  min- 
utes remaining  in  his  initial  hour  of 
presentation. 

BCr.  BdTCHELL  of  BCaryland.  I  will 
try  to  be  a  brief  as  I  can.  Let  us 
assiune  this  7.3  percent,  and  let  us 
make  a  couple  of  other  assumptions.  If 
the  whole  supply-side  economic  ap- 
proach does  work,  it  is  commonly  as- 
sumed that  at  least  temporarily  we 
will  have  about  another  million  people 
out  of  work.  That  added  on  to  the  8 
million  who  are  unemployed,  makes  9 
million,  right?  I  would  further  assume, 
or  did  the  gentleman  assume,  or  did 
the  staff  assiune,  that  even  if  the  pro- 
posals go  through,  the  Reagan  supply- 
side  economic  approach  proposals  go 


on.  there  is  going  to  be  a  time  lag  of  at 
least  1  year  before  the  Impact  of  those 
proposals  is  felt  in  the  private  sector, 
so  did  the  gentleman  take  that  into  ac- 
count? The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is,  if  he  took  it  into  account,  the  time 
lag  factor  into  accoimt,  then  his  7.3 
percent  is  to  me  extremely  optimistic. 
BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  we  cannot  get  precise 
on  these  predictions  on  unemploy- 
ment. We  consulted  with  the  private 
economic  forecasters,  and  this  is  the 
best  judgment  our  economic  forecast 
could  be.  What  all  was  taken  into  ac- 
count I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  at 
this  time,  but  I  think  he  does  raise  a 
valid  point. 

BCr.  BdTCHELL  of  BCaryland.  That 
is  a  very  critical  element  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Even  those  who  are  propo- 
nents of  this  vproach  have  got  to 
consider  the  speed  with  which  it  will 
work,  and  there  is  a  commonly  shared 
opinion  that  it  will  not  work  over- 
night. 

BCr.  PANETTA.  BCr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

BCr.  PANETTA.  BCr.  Chairman,  so 
that  we  can  make  sure  we  are  compar- 
ing apples  and  apples  and  oranges  and 
oranges,  if  in  fact  the  committee  were 
to  be  using  the  Reagan  assumptions 
with  regard  to  interest  rates  and  un- 
emplojrment  and  inflation,  the  figures 
would  be  as  follows:  With  regards  to 
our  proposal  we  would  have— the 
President  recommended  $695.5  billion 
in  outlays.  The  committee's  projec- 
tions would  be  $693.3  billl<m  in  out- 
lajrs. 

On  revenues,  the  President's  figure 
was  $650  billion.  The  committee's  fig- 
ures would  be  $671.15  billion  in  rev- 
enues. 

On  the  deficit,  the  President's  figure 
is  $45.1  bmion.  Using  his  assumptions, 
the  committee's  deficit  would  be  $22.5 
billion.  So,  if  we  use  the  Reagan  as- 
sumptions in  fact  the  ctHnmittee's 
presentation  is  stiU  $2  billion  below 
with  regard  to  the  outlay  figure. 

BCr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania. 

BCr.  WALKER.  BCr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  to  cmn- 
pare  apples  and  apples,  and  that  is  a 
good  analysis  there.  It  gives  us  the 
same  set  of  assumptions.  But.  I  think 
we  also  need  to  explain  where  that 
savings  comes.  Is  it  not  true,  then, 
that  in  the  gentlonan's  proposal  that 
gets  us  to  that  $2  billion  below  the 
Reagan  figures,  you  do  that  by  cutting 
the  Reagan  figures  on  defense  by  over 
$4  billion.  But.  you  are  $4  billion  less 
in  spending  for  defense  than  the 
Reagan  proposal. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad 
the  lenUeman  brought  that  up.  be- 
csoM  the  answer  to  this  is  an  emphat- 
ic no.  Under  the  committee  resolution 
as  It  now  exists,  the  spending  next 
year  on  defense  would  actually  be 
higher  than  the  administration  recom- 
mended by  $900  million.  The  reason 
we  were  higher  is  that  we  estimated 
that  spending  on  previously  author- 
ised procurement  contracts  would  be 
spent  out  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  ad- 
ministration projected.  Now.  since 
that  time  and  in  an  effort  to  try  to  be 
giving  as  much  money  as  necessary 
next  year  to  defense,  we  added  the 
$900  billion,  but  since  that  time  the 
Pentagon  has  advised  us  that  they  be- 
lieve their  spend-out  rate  is  accurate. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  our  recommendations  we  suggested 
that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  tighten  its  belt  as  much  as  any 
other  department  of  government,  and 
we  pointed  out  that  the  OAO  study  of 
an  levels  of  government  and  some  of 
the  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  misman- 
agement that  occurred,  we  have  such 
things,  for  example— this  may  seem 
small  to  some— last  year  the  Depart- 
moit  of  Defense  spent  $110,000  to 
transport  a  bowling  team  around  the 
United  Stotes.  I  hardly  beUeve  that 
that  adds  to  the  military  capability  of 
the  United  States. 

We  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
the  multlbilllon-dollar  basing  mode, 
underground  racetrack  system 
through  Utah  and  Nevada,  the  basing 
mode  of  the  MX  missUe 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  OlLlahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jons)  has  used  1  hour  in 
his  opening  statement.  How  much 
time  does  the  gentleman  jrleld  at  this 
moment? 

Mr.  JONiS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (BCr.  Joins)  is  recog- 
nised for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  point  this  out.  because 
I  think  it  is  important,  regarding  the 
multibilllon-dollar  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  mlssOe.  which  is  under  review  by 
the  Pentagon  now  and  every  indlca- 
titm  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  scrapped 
in  favor  of  a  less  expensive  mode. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand 
that  it  has  been  suggested  by  someone 
that  the  basing  mode  be  on  Amtrak, 
sinoe  nobody  knows  where  the  trains 
are  anyway  and  that  wiU  confuse  the 
Riwrians  as  much  as  anything  we 
could  do. 


At  any  rate,  we  made  significant  sug- 
gestions on  ways  to  save  spending  at 
the  Pentagon  without  hurting  the  mil- 
itary capability  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HxmxB). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Bffr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  a  point  that, 
since  we  are  talking  alxiut  the  defense 
outlays,  on  the  markup  of  the  $14  bil- 
lion supplemental  this  week,  it  is  not 
Just  the  Democrats  saying  that  the  as- 
sumptions are  wrong,  because  a  Re- 
publican initiative  added  $500  million 
to  supplement  the  set-aside.  They  said 
the  7Vi-percent  assumption  on  infla- 
tion is  wrong,  and  it  was  passed  with  a 
half  billion  doUars  added  to  the  $14 
billion.  So  we  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  are  changing  the  assumptions. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Oiila- 
homa  (Mr.  Jones)  controls  the  time, 
and  the  Chair  understands  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma  has  com- 
pleted his  presentation. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  would  answer  a 
question  for  me. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  the  gen- 
tleman here,  so  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chtirman,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  did  want  to  make  one  point 
before  the  gentleman  from  OlLlahoma 
(Mr.  JoHKs)  gave  up  the  well. 

That  is  that,  instead  of  comparing 
apples  with  apples,  he  changed  as- 
sumptions on  us  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  by  changing  assimiptions, 
if  we  apply  the  same  set  of  standards 
to  the  administration's  defense  fig- 
ures, as  he  pointed  out.  then  to  talk 
about  his  defense  spending  he  is  still 
below  the  administration's  figures. 

Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 


I  have  a  question  for  the  gentleman 
from  (California  (Mr.  Panctta).  I  lis- 
tened to  the  chairman's  statement, 
and  I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  the  re- 
lationship for  the  presumption,  if  you 
will,  of  a  relationship  between  the  un- 
emplojmaent  level  and  the  tax  reduc- 
tion level. 

What  is  the  tax  reduction  level  that 
the  committee  budget  takes  into  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Blr.  Chahnuui,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  a  $38  bil- 
lion tax  package.  That  is  what  the 
committee  has  projected.  It  leaves  it 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  however,  as  to  how  that  will  be 
dispersed  lietween  business  cuts  and 
individual  cuts. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  What  is  the  ad- 
ministration's analogous  figure? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  $52  billion.  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  administration's 
figiire. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  unemployment,  does  the  gentle- 
man consider  that  particular  figure 
that  he  has,  7.2  or  7.3.  to  be  influenced 
by  the  $38  billion  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  do  not  believe  so.  I 
did  not  hear  the  chairman's  remarks 
specifically  on  that  subject,  but,  frank- 
ly, I  think  that  was,  in  the  discussions 
in  the  committee,  influenced  particu- 
larly by  the  size  of  the  deficit,  as  op- 
posed to  any  other  consideration. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Is  it  the  commit- 
tee's position  that  the  deficit  is  a  cause 
of  inflation? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct, 
after  all  this  time.  That  is  always  true, 
whether  it  is  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans speaking.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
issue  here  is  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

We  can  call  it  a  Republican  deficit  or 
we  can  call  it  a  Democratic  deficit,  but 
like  a  rose,  a  deficit  is  a  deficit  is  a 
deficit.  It  sends  the  same  signals  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  it  sends  the 
same  signals  to  the  money  markets. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  I  appreciate  that, 
but  my  only  point— and  I  wish  the 
committee  chairman  were  here — was 
that  I  did  not  see  any  discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  the  tax  reduc- 
tion and  the  economic  activity,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  more  or  less  as- 
simied  a  stagnant  economy  and  did 
not  take  into  consideration  some  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ideas  on  this  subject;  namely, 
that  a  tax  reduction,  especially  if  it  is 
over  3  years,  where  the  business  com- 
munity can  anticipate  a  great  purchas- 
ing power  on  the  part  of  public,  should 
actually  affect  the  unemployment 
levels  favorably. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashatan  )  for  his  contribution. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to 
woman  frotn  Calif omia. 

Ms.  FIEDLE31.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  was 
particularly  interested  before  in  the 
debate  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pamrta)  regarding 
the  ecomomlc  assumptions.  He  made  a 
very  clear  statement  about  the  fact 
that  whatever  program  was  on  the 
agenda,  they  were  going  to  definitely 
do  everything  they  could,  and  that 
whether  there  was  a  Republican  or 
Democratic  President,  we  were  defi- 
nitely going  to  hear  and  see  economic 
assumptions  that  supported  their  par- 
ticular philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  told  we 
would  not  accept  the  clear  fact  that  if 
we  apply  that  phUosophy  to  the  Jones 
budget  proposal,  that,  in  fact,  what  we 
are  seeing  is  economic  forecasts  that 
support  particular  point  of  view,  as  op- 
pceed  to  the  point  of  view  that  Is  in 
complete  opposition  to  his  position.  In 
fact,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  at  least  three  different  eco- 
nomic models  offered  to  the  chairman 
before  he  adopted  the  one  that  he  felt 
most  totally  reflected  his  particular  in- 
terests. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  understand 
that  when  he  talked  about  economet- 
ric models  or  various  assumptions,  we 
will  deal  with  a  Never  Never  Land  of 
voodoo  economics,  and  in  the  long  run 
we  are  not  going  to  see  anything  more 
than  a  matter  of  opinion  on  how  many 
dollars  have  to  be  spent  and  raised  and 
how  many  of  those  dollars  would 
really  accrue  to  the  American  people. 

Ml.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  (Ms. 
FixDLEB)  far  her  comments. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
was  hoping  that  during  general  debate 
we  could  talk  about  the  problems  that 
we  face  in  this  country,  because  they 
are  going  to  have  to  be  remedied,  and 
we  could  then,  at  the  time  we  discuss 
the  individual  substitutes  that  wiU  be 
offered,  discuss  the  details  of  answer- 
ing those  problems.  Unfortunately, 
the  committee  chairman  made  a 
couple  of  comments  that  I  think  have 
to  be  answered,  and  I  will  do  that  at 
this  time. 

The  gentleman  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute.  Well,  let  me 
say  that  it  was  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday.  He  could  have  seen  it 
there  had  he  liked. 

Under  the  rule,  it  was  offered  by  6 
o'clock  last  night  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  He  had  all  morning,  if  he 
wanted,  to  take  a  look  at  the  Cohcrxs- 
sioif  AL  Record.  And  let  me  say  that  we 
have  made  it  almost  as  clear  as  we  pos- 
sibly could  that  it  is  the  Reagan  pack- 
age, with  a  few  minor  changes  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  UtUe  bit  unfair  for 
our  chairman  to  say  that  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  this  substitute. 
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Now,  when  we  talk  about  opportuni- 
ties to  see  what  the  other  side  is  doing, 
I  have  to  recall  something  that  oc- 
curred in.  our  own  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  We  know  that  the  committee 
chairman  came  up  with  the  figures  in 
the  chairman's  mark  himself.  Believe 
it  or  not,  he  promised  us  very  faithful- 
ly that  we  would  see  his  figures  on 
Thursday  before  we  started  the 
markup  on  Monday.  Believe  it  or  not. 
we  saw  them  at  2  a.m.  Monday  morn- 
ing. 7  hours  l>efore  we  started  markup. 

So  our  good  chairman  has  no  reason 
to  complain,  because  he  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  those  figures  for  a 
long  time.  The  Reagan  figures  liave 
been  out  there;  we  have  had  them  in 
committee;  he  knows  all  about  them. 
So  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  that 
he  did  not  see  these  few  minor 
changes. 

Let  me  say  also  that  the  gentleman 
complained  about  the  economic  as- 
sumptions. Well,  the  administration 
has  come  up  with  its  economic  as- 
sumptions. But  what  did  the  chairman 
do?  He  sent  not  one  set  of  economic 
assumptions  over  to  the  CBO  analysis, 
he  did  not  send  two;  he  sent  three  sets 
of  economic  assumptions  before  he  got 
the  numbers  that  he  chose  to  put  into 
his  plan  to  present  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  know  who  elect- 
ed this  gentleman  last  November  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
this  coimtry.  I  thought  the  people 
elected  the  President  who  spoke  in 
this  well  Just  a  few  short  nights  ago.  I 
happen  to  believe  the  American  people 
elected  Ronald  Reagan  chairman  of 
the  board  and  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  say  also  that  the  economic 
assumptions  in  the  Reagan  budget 
came  from  OMB  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  country  to  come 
up  with  them  as  accurately  as  possible. 
And  they  did  not  come  by  three  differ- 
ent times  with  three  different  sets  of 
figures. 

That  is  what  we  are  dealing  with, 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  they  want  to  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  we  will  divert  our  atten- 
tion any  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  I 
wiU  get  back  to  my  original  comments 
and.  hopefully,  will  not  have  to  get 
into  that  subject  again  to  correct 
things  that  the  chairman  said.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  during  his  pres- 
entation, and  he  refused  to  jaeld.  On 
the  amount  of  the  tax  cut  under  the 
Reagan  plan  or  the  Latta-Gramm 
plan,  the  gentleman  said,  $55  billion. 
It  actually  is  $51.3  billion. 

BCr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my 
friends  that  during  the  next  few  days, 
hopefully,  we  will  be  debating  and 
could  very  well  be  deciding,  the  eco- 
nomic futive  of  this  Nation  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  I  cannot,  therefore,  urge 
too  strongly  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  lay  aside  their  politics,  their  re- 
gionalism,    and     their     parochialism 


during  this  debate  and  take  a  cold, 
hard  look  at  where  the  present  course 
is  taking  this  Nation  that  we  love  so 
dearly,  and  having  done  that,  we  can 
send  the  message  to  all  the  American 
poeple  that  this  (ingress  that  we  love 
so  much  does  have  the  courage  and 
the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  make  cor- 
rections in  the  course  we  are  pursuing 
in  order  to  head  off  a  collapse  of  our 
economlc  system. 

And  I  might  say  that  a  collapse  is 
fast  approaching,  and  I  might  also  say 
that  I  have  some  agreement  on  this 
from  our  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  himself,  who.  according  to  a 
recent  report  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, indicated  that  we  have  to  do 
something  and  do  it  fast. 

No  thinking  person  can  believe  that 
this  Republic  nutured  by  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  can  long  servive  on  its 
foundation,  which  is  sinking  from  the 
weight  of  expanding  Government  i»o- 
grams  that  it  cannot  afford. 

The  industrial  might  of  our  Nation 
is  being  paralyzed  by  a  tax  system 
which  will  not  permit  it  to  modernize 
and  retool  in  order  to  put  people  back 
to  work  so  we  can  become  competitive 
again  in  the  world  marketplace.  When 
this  same  tax  system  takes  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  every  year  and  puts  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  on  those  who  work 
and  produce,  and  places  only  negligi- 
ble disincentives  on  those  who  do  not. 
then  let  me  say  that  we  are  heading 
for  trouble.  The  Charter  policy  had 
almost  23  percent  of  gross  national 
product  going  for  taxes,  as  opposed  to 
18.6  percent  imder  President  Ford, 
and  I  say  the  American  people  are 
saying:  "We  don't  want  to  do  it  that 
way." 

Despite  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion, our  Nation  fails  to  increase  its 
productivity  in  the  nonfarm  sector 
and  has  failed  to  do  so  for  3  successive 
years.  We  are  in  trouble  when  this  Re- 
public throws  caution  to  the  wind  and 
increases  its  qjending  by  a  half  trillion 
dollars— that  is  a  half  trillion  dollars— 
annually  during  the  last  decade,  while 
during  the  same  period  it  was  increas- 
ing its  national  debt  by  more  than 
$600  billion. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  look  at 
the  record  of  the  spending  of  this  Con- 
gress in  the  last  10  years,  and  it  is 
scary.  It  is  scary.  Believe  it  or  not,  we 
never  reached  a  $100  billion  budget  for 
the  entire  Federal  Government  until 
1962,  the  second  year  of  Presidoit 
Kennedy's  term.  We  never  before 
reached  that  spending  level  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  But  what  have  we 
done  since  then?  We  have  gone  to 
more  than  $714  billion  in  this  budget 
in  less  than  20  years. 
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What  has  been  happening  to  the  na- 
tional debt?  Well,  we  have  been  vend- 
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inc  beyood  our  needs  and  unashamed- 
ly FT— frt  the  hoi  on  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren.  We  would  not 
do  that  any  other  place,  but  we  have 
been  doinc  It  here  In  the  Congren.  In 
1970  our  national  debt  stood  at  $972 
bOUon.  A  decade  later  it  was  over  $900 
bOUon.  I  do  not  care  what  budget  reao- 
lutloo  Is  adopted,  you  are  going  to  go 
to  $1  trillion,  $60  billion  of  debt  in 
order  to  meet  the  obligations  under 
that  budget 

I  say  to  you  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  us  going  in  that  di- 
rection and  we  had  better  mend  our 
ways. 

When  It  comes  to  Oovemment  ex- 
oesMS  that  drive  Inflation  and  interest 
rates  so  high  that  people  can  no 
longer  aff ort  ttf  purchase  homes,  re- 
frigerators, automolriles,  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life,  the  warning  signs  are 
up.  We  had  better  recognise  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  In 
my  hometown.  I  can  weU  recall  some 
20  years  ago  a  little  house  that  was 
built.  It  cost  leas  than  $20.000-$20,000 
at  5-percent  interest.  The  other  day 
that  same  house  went  on  the  real 
estate  market  for  $85,000.  a  more  than 
fourfold  increase.  And  what  were  the 
interest  rates?  Fifteen  percent,  if  the 
buyer  was  lucky.  If  a  family  starting 
out  has  $10,000  to  put  down  on  that 
house  it  leaves  them  $75,000  to  finance 
at  15  percent.  That  is  $11,000  a  year  in 
interest  payments  alone.  Who  can 
afford  it? 

Take  a  $40,000  mortgage  at  15  per- 
cent; $0,000  interest  a  year.  Who  can 
afford  it? 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
An  automobile  that  used  to  sell  for 
$4,000  U  selling  for  $S.000.  with  financ- 
ing charges  of   20   percent   in  some 


It  is  no  wonder  that  people  are  walk- 
ing away. 

Let  us  come  down  to  little  items. 
Just  the  other  day  I  walked  into  a 
little  grocery  on  Independence  Avenue 
and  pi^ed  up  a  bar  of  Dove  soap.  Do 
you  know  how  much  the  price  was? 
Eighty  cents  a  bar,  80  cents  for  a  cake 
of  soap. 

I  am  telling  you  that  we  have  got 
problems  and  we  must  address  them  in 
this  House  before  we  complete  action 
on  this  budget. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  as  we  looked  at 
the  increases  that  were  coming  for- 
ward under  President  Carter,  they 
were  shocking.  Just  from  the  revisions 
in  the  Carter  budget  of  1981.  we  see 
outlays  of  $862  billion.  That  is  1981. 

And  he  was  proposing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  the  outlays  in  1982  go 
to  $799  Mllkm.  an  increase  there  from 
$662  bOlkm  to  $799  billion  in  1  year. 

We  cannot  afford  it.  That  is  an  11.8- 
pereent  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
in  1  single  year. 

What  is  Presidoit  Reagan  saying  to 
the  American  people?  Well,  let  us  Just 
cut  It  back  to  a  6.1  percent  increase. 


He  is  not  saying  that  we  cut  back  on 
1981.  no.  He  is  saytaig  let  us  restrain 
the  growth  to  6.1-percent,  and  I  am 
telling  you  that  the  American  people 
want  it  restrained.  They  want  it  re- 
strained. 

At  such  a  critical  time  in  our  history, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  we  have  a 
President  in  the  White  House  who  will 
put  politics  and  the  next  election  aside 
and  do  what  is  best  for  America.  BCake 
no  mistake  about  it.  it  would  have 
been  far  easier,  far  easier,  for  Ronald 
Reagan  to  have  adopted  Jimmy  Cart- 
er's business-as-usual  budget  and 
become  the  instant  hero  of  all  the  spe- 
cial interest  groups  in  this  country. 
No.  He  recognised  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  and  had  the  courage  to  make 
the  tough  decisions  which  had  to  be 
made  for  the  country's  sake. 

Oh.  I  know  what  has  been  the  phi- 
losophy around  this  place  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  not  back  here  when  it  first 
started.  It  first  started  under  F.  D.  R., 
you  know,  and  politically  it  has 
worked  up  until  now. 

They  would  say,  what  does  this 
group  want?  OK.  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  you.  What  does  that  group 
want?  OK,  we  are  going  to  take  care  of 
you.  What  does  this  other  group  want? 
We  are  going  to  take  care  of  you.  You 
Just  name  it.  We  are  going  to  take  care 
of  you. 

And  they  went  all  around,  taking 
care  of  every  interest  but  one.  and 
that  was  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
What  Is  good  for  America?  That  is 
what  this  President  is  saying  he  is 
going  to  do.  He  is  going  to  forget  the 
special  Interest  groups  for  a  change 
and  do  something  that  is  right  for 
America,  and  I  say  amen  to  that.  It  is 
about  time  that  special  interest  philos- 
ophy goes  down  the  chute. 

For  far  too  long  we  have  had  the 
special  interest  programs  passed  in 
this  Congress  with  total  disregard  for 
their  effect  or  impact  on  the  country's 
future  and  its  economic  and  fiscal 
well-being. 

We  have  witnessed  tampering  with 
perfectly  good  programs  in  order  to 
make  them  available  to  people  for 
whom  they  were  never  intended  in  the 
first  place. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  examples. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  a  very  good  example.  This  program 
was  designed  to  assist  students  from 
low-income  families  get  through  col- 
lege by  giiaranteeing  their  loans 
against  default  and  paying  the  inter- 
est while  they  were  in  school. 

Just  as  night  follows  day  in  this 
House,  it  was  not  too  long  before  these 
taxpayer-subsidized  loans  were  made 
available  to  all  college  students, 
whether  they  needed  them  or  not. 
Naturally,  since  the  eligibility  for 
these  taxpayer-subsidized  loans  was 
expanded  to  include  all  students  in 
1979.  the  program  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly.   Between    1979    and    1981    the 


amount  borrowed  increaaed  from  $2 
billion  annually  to  $6.5  billion,  and  the 
taxpayers'  coat  increased  from  $400 
million  to  $2.5  billion. 

No  one  can  Justify  the  taking  of  tax 
dollars  from  a  man  or  woman  earning 
$15,000  per  year  in  order  to  pay  the  in- 
terest charges  on  an  interest-free  loan 
to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  millionaire 
while  he  or  she  attends  college.  Yet  it 
is  perfectly  legal  to  do  so  under  this 
program.  Such  tampering  with  what 
has  been  a  very  sound  program  is  typi- 
cal of  what  has  been  happening  in  pro- 
gram after  program  in  this  country.  As 
a  consequence,  every  American,  young 
and  old.  rural  and  urban,  rich  and 
poor,  is  now  paying  the  price  for  such 
errant  and  foolish  ways. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  about  a  couple 
other  programs  that  have  gotten  out 
of  hand.  The  other  day  in  the  local 
newspaper  we  had  a  column  written  by 
Jack  Anderson  on  "A  Subsidy  That 
Needs  a  Ceiling."  Maybe  some  of  you 
saw  it.  If  you  did  not.  I  want  to  read  it 
to  you.  because  it  talks  about  the  sec- 
tion 8  rental  housing  program.  Let  me 
Just  read  you  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
that  show  once  again  a  program  that 
needs  something  done  about,  and  this 
House  has  not  had  the  courage  to  act. 
But  this  President  has  got  some  cour- 
age and  he  is  recommending  to  this 
Congress  that  they  make  right  out  of 
wrong. 

This  is  what  Jack  Anderson  said, 
under  the  heading.  "A  Subsidy  That 
Needs  a  Ceiling": 

Ronald  Ressan's  complaint  that  some 
government  subsidies  are  going  to  those 
who  don't  deserve  them  Is  more  th&n  Just 
politcial  rhetoric.  One  program  that  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  tiand  is  the  multl- 
billion-doUar  federal  subsidy  for  construc- 
tion of  new  apartment  buildings.  The  huge 
subsidies  are  made  under  the  "Section  8" 
program. 

In  New  YoriL  City,  for  example,  until  re- 
cently a  family  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$17,269  could  qualify  for  as  much  as  $S,000 
a  year  In  Section  8  funds.  Subsidies  of 
$5,000  to  $7,000  a  year  to  a  single  family  are 
commonplace,  complain  critics. 

The  federal  payments  aren't  going  for 
sulisistence-level  cold-water  tenements,  or 
even  to  the  kind  of  less-Spartan-but-far- 
from-luxurious  units  In  which  many  unsub- 
sidlzed  families  earning  $17,000  live. 

Many  of  these  govemment«ulisidized 
projects  have  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts, 
24-bour  security  service,  billiard  rooms,  un- 
derground garages  and  other  appurtenances 
that  would  be  the  envy  of  a  worlLlng-claas 
taxpayer. 

Some  of  these  luxury  apartments  in  uriMui 
areas  rent  for  $2,000  a  month  and  up— but 
the  tenant  who  qualifies  for  Section  8  aid 
nuiy  l>e  paying  as  little  as  $200. 

And  who  pays  the  other  $1,800?  The 
taxpayer,  the  taxpayer. 

Anderson  goes  on: 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  section  8  sutxi- 
dies  Is  simply  tliat  too  many  people  can 
qualify  for  them. 

Well.  I  say  to  you  there  is  something 
wrong  with  a  program  if  anybody  can 
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qualify  for  a  $2,000  a  month  subsidy 
for  rental  housing  from  Uncle  Sam  or 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  to  put  It 
more  bluntly. 

We  will  hear  plenty  of  whining 
about  the  cuts  In  CETA.  yet  here  Is  a 
program  that  is  Just  full  of  abuses. 
Maybe  some  of  you  took  the  time  to 
read  an  article  that  was  in  the  local 
newspaper  Just  recently.  "FBI  probes 
use  of  CETA  funds  for  'Happy  Hour.' " 
These  are  taxpayers'  moneys. 

The  FBI  U  investigating  a  $400,000  D.C. 
Job  training  grant  to  a  private  coiporaticm 
that  aUegedly  used  more  than  $100,000  of 
the  mmey  for  such  purposes  as  "Happy 
Hour  Trakilng"  at  two  local  restaurants, 
limousine  trips  to  and  from  National  Air- 
port and  the  purchase  of  a  $178  leather 
briefcase. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Among  other 
such  expenditures  are  $45,800  in  pay- 
ments for  the  Tourism  Foundation; 
$2,875  in  leasing  costs  for  a  new  Mer- 
cury Monarch  used  by  a  D.C.  Institute 
board  member;  $5,799  in  alleged  exces- 
sive telephone  and  postage  costs,  and 
so  it  goes.  Elven  the  subcommittee  that 
took  these  matters  up  was  appalled, 
was  appalled  by  such  abuses. 

There  is  more— $2,850  for  a  wedding 
and  reception  on  the  Queen  Mary. 
Yes.  There  was  $4,794  for  the  lease  of 
an  Audi  and  a  Porsche  automobile: 
$15,000  in  loans  to  friends  of  an  execu- 
tive director:  and  get  this,  you  people 
in  America  who  want  a  home.  $100,000 
to  purchase  land  and  build  a  house 
under  CETA  being  fimded  by  your 
hard-earned  tax  dollars. 

I  say  it  is  time  that  we  did  some- 
thing. 

The  causes  of  our  economic  deterio- 
ration are  many  and  complex,  but  if 
one  traces  the  changes  through  the 
years.  I  think  one  will  find  a  parallel 
between  the  increasing  problems  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  sub- 
stantial increases  in  Oovemment 
spending  and  taxes.  Rather  than  solv- 
ing the  problem  that  many  Govern- 
ment spending  programs  were  created 
to  address,  history  is  showing  that 
they  have  not  helped  in  many  cases 
and  many  even  have  made  matters 
worse.  About  the  only  people  who 
have  consistently  benefited  from  any 
of  the  programs  instituted  over  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  are  those  who 
are  paid  good  salaries  to  administer 
them. 

Let  me  tell  you.  I  have  to  ask.  are 
they  using  taxpayers'  money  to  send 
out  those  telegrams  back  home  to  con- 
tact your  Congressman  to  keep  those 
programs  going  to  keep  their  Jobs? 
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Our  economic  growth  averaged  4.2 
percent  during  the  1960's  and  Inflation 
averaged  about  4.8  percent.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  was  still  under  the  $1  bil- 
lion mark  when  President  Kennedy 
entered  the  White  House  in  1961  and 
at  that  time,  as  I  mentioned,  the  na- 
tional debt  was  only  $900  billion. 


Then  as  we  entered  the  decade  of 
the  1970's.  things  began  to  change,  but 
the  outlook  was  still  manageable.  By 
1970  the  Federal  Government  was 
q)endlng  $196.2  billion;  tax  receipts 
were  $199.7  billion;  and  the  deficit  was 
2.8  percent.  During  the  first  half  of 
the  1970's  the  economy  looked  like 
this:  Productivity  rose  by  an  average 
of  almost  2  percent  per  year— and  I 
might  say  I  have  the  figures  here  on 
the  productivity  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  in  the  nonf arm  business  sector. 
From  1978  through  1980  we  had  a  neg- 
ative—a negative— productivity  growth 
rate  in  this  country,  believe  it  or  not. 
In  1978  it  was  0.2  percent  negative;  in 
1979.  negative  0.8  percent;  and  in  1980, 
0.6  percent  negative  productivity 
growth  for  this  great  country. 

Despite  that,  oiur  population  keeps 
increasing.  During  this  period  unem- 
ployment averaged  5.4  percent;  infla- 
tion as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  averaged  6.6  percent. 
Taxes  rose  an  average  of  7.7  percent. 
Personal  savings  averaged  over  8  per- 
cent of  disposable  income.  And  as  we 
moved  through  the  last  half  of  the 
1970's  and  into  the  1980's.  the  picture 
really  grew  bleak.  Unemplosmient  av- 
eraged 7  percent.  Personal  savings  av- 
eraged only  5.7  percent.  Inflation  had 
risen  steadily  to  where  it  was  13.5  per- 
cent, and  the  tax  take  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  nearly  doubled,  rising 
by  13.1  percent. 

By  1981  the  Federal  tax  receipts  had 
more  than  doubled  to  $609  billion,  but 
that  was  not  nearly  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  spending  which  had  more 
than  tripled  from  1970  to  $660  billion. 

The  national  debt,  as  I  indicated, 
has  to  go  up.  The  first  action  this  Con- 
kress  had  taken  was  to  increase  it  to 
$985  billion  to  pay  bills.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  do  more  when  this  budget 
passes.  It  is  no  wonder  the  economy  is 
on  its  knees.  Along  with  this  increase 
is  size,  scale,  and  scope  of  spending  by 
Government,  we  have  acquired  infla- 
tion that  was  13.5  percent  in  1980.  im- 
employment  of  7.5  percent  last  year, 
and  Treasury  bills  were  selling  for  16 
percent  as  the  Oovemment  tried  to  fi- 
nance that  enormous  debt. 

But  we  have  got  problems.  We  have 
got  problems  in  America.  I  am  telling 
you  that  we  have  got  to  attack  those 
problems,  and  we  cannot  go  on  that 
same  course.  We  cannot  say  business 
as  usuaL  We  cannot  say.  yes.  yes.  yes. 
to  all  of  those  groups  that  have  been 
saying,  give  us  more.  Do  not  give  us 
less;  give  us  more.  We  have  got  to  do 
something  about  that. 

H<vefully,  when  we  pass  this 
budget,  we  wiU  pass  a  budget  that  will 
help  bring  this  country  back  on  its 
feet  again. 

BCr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  hM>py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

How  often  It  is  in  these  debates  that 
I  wish  we  could  debate  the  clear  issue, 
and  so  often  comments  that  are  made 
really  cloud  those  issues.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  jrield  to  me,  there  are  sev- 
eral points  I  would  like  to  make  that 
are  very  germane  to  this  debate  and 
that  I  think  are  unclear  as  we  emerge 
from  the  comments  that  were  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

We  hear  people  talk  about  taxes.  We 
are  not  here  today  debating  taxes. 
There  will  be  no  tax  bill  voted  on 
today  or  next  week  or  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  reports  a 
tax  bill.  I  asked  myself,  why  do  people 
keep  talking  about  taxes  when  we  are 
not  debating  a  tax  bill?  The  answer  is 
because  we  are  talking  about  a  spend- 
ing bill,  and  they  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  spending. 

What  is  binding  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  budget?  Let  us  cut 
through  some  of  the  rhetoric  concern- 
ing what  is  binding.  We  will  be  bound 
to  the  extent  that  we  impose  reconcili- 
ation, to  the  extent  that  we  mandate 
that  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
make  spending  cuts.  Are  we  manrinMny 
through  reconciliation  any  kind  of  tax 
cut?  No.  There  will  be  no  mandated 
action  on  taxes  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. But  there  will  be  mandated 
action  on  cuts  in  entitlements  and  cuts 
in  appropriations  and  authorizations. 
And  what  are  the  differences?  The  dif- 
ferences could  not  be  clearer.  These 
differences  are  totally  independent  of 
economic  assimiptions. 

first  of  all.  the  Budget  Committee 
budget  mandates  in  reconciliation,  the 
only  thing  that  is  binding  in  this 
whole  debate,  $15.8  billion  of  cuts  in 
1982.  and  the  reconciliation  package 
will  be  mandated  if  we  pass  the 
Budget  Committee  budgeL 

If  we  pass  the  President's  budget 
with  bipartisan  revisions,  we  will  man- 
date cuts  totaling  $36.6  billion.  That  Is 
the  difference  in  1982— $15.8  billion  In 
real  cuts  versus  $96.6  billion  in  real 
cuts  in  the  President's  program.  In 
1989  the  Budget  Committee  budget 
mandates  cuts  in  reconciliation  of 
$20.7  billion;  the  Reagan  budget  with 
bipartisan  revisicHis  mandates  recon- 
ciliation cuts  of  $48.2  billion. 

In  1984  the  budget  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  mandates  cuts 
that  will  have  to  be  in  one  package  on 
reconciliation  of  $24.8  billion.  But 
compare  that  to  cuts  of  $58  billion 
under  the  President's  budget  with  bi- 
partisan revisions.  In  what  counts,  in 
reconciliations,  there  could  not  be  a 
bigger  difference.  I  have  heard  people 
here,  who  I  have  observed  in  9  years  in 
this  body  as  having  never  voted  for  a 
balanced  budget,  never  voted  against  a 
big-qiending  bill,  talk  about  deficits.  I 
ask  myself,  have  these  people  been 
bom  again?  Has  the  fiscal  conserva- 
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ttan  that  sweeiw  this  ooiintry  gotten 
to  their  hearts  as  it  has  the  hearts  of 
the  Amntican  people?  I  do  not  think 
■a  They  are  talking  about  the  btidget 
today  because  they  are  afraid  of  a  tax 
cut,  because  they  know  if  we  have  a  3- 
year  tax  cut  we  are  going  to  give  the 
people  back  their  money  and  we  are 
not  going  to  get  to  spend  it. 

So  finally— and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
men for  yielding  for  this  extended 
comment  before  we  get  to  Humphrey- 
Hawkins— I  simply  would  like  to  make 
(me  additional  point.  We  here  are  talk- 
ing about  spending,  not  taxes.  Nothing 
we  do  in  this  budget  will  in  any  way 
bind  us  on  taxes.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
cut  taxes,  you  are  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  vote  against  a  tax  cut  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  But  if  you  want  to 
cut  spending,  do  not  be  deceived. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
these  two  budgets,  and  in  terms  of 
mandated  cuts  that  wiU  have  to  be 
made  on  reconciliation,  independent 
of  economic  assumptions,  the  Jones 
budget  does  not  cut  half  as  much  as 
the  President's  budget  with  bipartisan 
revisions. 

We  are  seeing  differences  in  econom- 
ic assumptions  used,  not  to  enlighten, 
not  to  reflect  what  is  reality,  but  used 
tTt«^j»»H  to  cloud  the  issues.  If  you 
assume  the  President  is  wrong  on  ev- 
erything and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  is  right  on  everything,  and  you 
assume  Reagan's  figures  have  to  be 
blown  up  and  will  be  blown  up  in 
terms  of  additional  resources  to  be 
pamwifl  by  this  body,  you  still  get  star- 
tlinc  differences.  E>efense,  in  terms  of 
budget  authority  under  the  House 
Ccmmilttee  on  the  Budget,  under  their 
assumptions,  is  cut  by  $7.1  billion  in 
outlays.  It  is  cut  by  $4.4  billion,  and  in 
function  500.  550,  and  600,  social  wel- 
fare budget  authority,  assuming  that 
Mr.  Joms  is  right  on  everything  and 
the  President  is  wrong  on  everything, 
the  bottom  line  is  this:  Social  welfare 
spoidlng  is  up  $24  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

The  point  is,  that  when  we  pass  a 
budget,  it  is  a  set  of  numbers;  it  is  not 
a  set  of  assumptions;  and  those  niun- 
bers  bec(»ne  binding. 

What  the  Reagan  administration  is 
sajring  Is  that  at  the  Cabinet  level,  at 
the  Department  level,  we  can  make 
these  numbers  stick,  and  if  we  make 
those  numbers  stick,  the  savings  are 
going  to  be  startling. 

Between  the  two  budgets  in  fiscal 
year  1962  and  the  revisions  in  1981, 
there  is  a  difference  of  $32.6  billion  in 
the  amount  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  would  give  the  committees 
to  spend  that  the  Reagan  budget  will 
not.  That  is  a  big  difference.  That  dif- 
ference grows  to  $47  billion  next  year 
and  $49  billkm  in  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
next  year.  There  is  a  not  a  single  eco- 
Domic  p(^t  the  President  made  in  his 
which    cannot    be    verified. 


which  is  not  valid,  and  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  quit  trying  to  cloud  the 
issue  and  get  down  to  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  these:  if  you  want  to  cut 
spending,  vote  for  a  budget  that  man- 
dates in  reconciliation  twice  the  cuts. 
If  you  want  more  spending,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  set  this  country  on  a  new 
economic  direction,  say  so  and  vote  for 
the  Budget  Committee  budget. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Okphardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  Is  my  wish  now 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  for  a  discussion 
of  the  provisions  of  Himiphrey-Haw- 
Idns  which  relate  to  this  entire  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  How  much  time 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
wish  to  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing under  the  previously  ar- 
ranged rule  that  I  yield  4  hours;  Is 
that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Two  hours,  under 
the  statute.  Two  on  each  side. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  2  hours  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkihs). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  economic  goals  and  as- 
sumptions being  made. 

I  must  confess  that  having  listened 
to  the  debate  thus  far,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  issue  is  who  is  spending 
the  most  on  defense  and  the  least  on 
social  programs.  I  do  not  think  that 
really  is  the  issue  before  this  Con- 
gress. There  are  some  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  in  1978  from  which 
we  have  deviated  who  believe  that  we 
should  discuss  the  basic  issues  con- 
fronting the  American  people  today. 
Everybody  obviously  who  speaks  as- 
sumes to  be  speaking  for  the  elector- 
ate. I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  electorate;  I  speak  only  for 
mjrself.  Since  only  S3  percent  of  the 
people  voted — 47  percent  preferred  not 
to  participate  in  the  last  election— of 
those  who  participated,  49  percent  did 
not  vote  for  the  winning  candidate, 
and  the  winning  candidate  won  by 
only  51  percent  of  the  53  percent  who 
voted.  So  it  reminds  me  of  the  remarics 
of  Mae  West  when  she  said: 

When  I  must  choose  between  two  evils.  I 
always  prefer  to  choose  the  one  that  I  have 
not  tried  before. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  which  we  happen 
to  be,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  that 
sadness  is  shared  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

As  this  body  begins  to  debate  the 
economic  assumptions  of  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Fiscal 
Year  1982  Budget.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the   heightened   interest   of   my   col- 


leagues and  of  the  general  public  in 
national  economic  policy. 

However,  my  optimism  ends  at  this 
point  because  the  President  has  pre- 
sented Congress  with  an  unbalanced 
budget  based  on  unbalanced  macro- 
economic  policies  and  unsound  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

We  are  expected  to  go  along  with 
the  supply-siders.  that  provide  the 
framework  for  the  administration's 
policies;  who  believe  that  "widows  and 
orphans  *  *  *  did  rather  well  under  in- 
flation"; who  say  that  fixed  income 
people  did  well  by  inflation,  and  that 
it  is  the  rich  who  have  really  been 
hurt  and  that  regressive  taxes  help 
the  poor. 

The  Reagan  speech  Tuesday  night 
asked  us  to  rely  on  faith  and  patriot- 
ism. While  certainly,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, these  are  virtuous  things,  they 
surely  cannot  seriously  be  considered 
as  the  bedrock  needed  to  bring  pros- 
perity and  growth  back  to  our  econo- 
my. It  Is  far  to  simplistic;  yet,  as  I  will 
discuss  further  with  you,  it  is  the  only 
foundation  present  In  the  President's 
supply-side,  domestic  spending  re- 
straint program. 

President  Reagan's  unbalanced  eco- 
nomics are  a  one-way  ticket  to  deeper 
stagflation.  His  hair-trigger  tax  cuts 
and  unbridled  defense  spending  will  be 
too  inflationary;  monetary  policy  and 
budget  cuts  too  restrictive.  The  result 
will  be  not  much  change  from  the  oth- 
erwise expected  high  unemployment, 
high  inflation,  and  slow  unbalanced 
economic  growth  that  will  lead  to  the 
largest  "human  deficit"  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

By  fiscal  year  1984.  President 
Reagan  proposes  to  cut  taxes  by  $145 
billion,  increase  defense  spendhig  by 
$35  biUion.  and  cut  civilian  spending 
by  $120  billion— all  this  and  balance 
the  budget  by  1984. 

These  figures  just  do  not  add  up. 
Based  on  historical  experience,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  President's  tax  cut  and  de- 
fense spending  wiU  not  produce 
enough  economic  growth  to  balance 
the  budget  by  1984;  leaving  inflation 
at  8.2  percent,  unemployment  at  7.7 
percent,  and  real  growth  proceeding  at 
a  rate  of  only  3  percent. 

All  but  one  of  the  budget  proposals 
tiefore  us  are  based  on  the  same  gener- 
al assumption  that  slashing  Federal 
spending  will  cure  the  evils  and  rav- 
ages of  inflation.  What  began  as  an 
attack  on  "Big  Government"  has 
turned  into  an  all  out  war  on  domestic 
programs  that  work  to  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  our  economy.  Without 
regard  to  other  aspects  of  Government 
fiscal  policy,  we  are  racing  down  a 
dead-end  street  to  take  out  our  frus- 
trations over  continued  stagflation. 

A  wide  range  of  respected  econo- 
mists have  testified  that  reducing  non- 
defense  spending  by  the  amounts  con- 
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talned  in  all  but  one  of  the  propoaals 
before  us  will  have  little  or  not  effect 
on  the  rate  of  inflation.  If  we  are 
lucky,  it  might  reduce  the  inflation 
rate  by  a  whopping  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  3  years. 

Must  we  dismantle  the  very  pro- 
grams which  meet  human  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  only  to  promote  "anti-in- 
flation psychology"  and  actually 
reduce  inflation  by  only  three-tenths 
of  1  percent?  What  rational,  psycho- 
logical advantage  is  that?  Will  it  buy  a 
home,  more  groceries,  or  pay  off  a  util- 
ity bill?  Is  this  reaUy  what  the  Presi- 
dent means  by  improving  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  consiuner— 
three-tenths  of  1  percent? 

What  the  President  is  proposing  is 
to  expand  the  defense  sector  of  the 
economy  while  dismantling  Federal 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  civilian  economy.  While  I 
am  not  opposed  to  a  balanced  and  re- 
sponsible increase  in  our  defense 
spending,  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
more  responsible  provision  for  its  fi- 
nancing other  than  through  cuts  in  es- 
sential domestic  programs  or  through 
the  process  of  inflation. 

The  President's  trickle-down  tax 
cuts  and  the  resulting  Federal  Re- 
serve's restrictive  monetary  policies 
will  mean  disaster  for  the  housing, 
automobUe,  and  other  civilian  durable 
goods  industries. 

At  best,  the  result  will  be  slow,  un- 
balanced growth.  At  worst,  according 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  it 
could  mean  another  recession  and  pos- 
sibly the  worst  recovery  since  World 
Warn. 

The  American  people  are  not  being 
told  the  truth  alwut  the  President's 
economic  program.  When  they  are 
told  that  budget  cuts  will  fight  infla- 
tion, they  are  not  told  what  a  mlnis- 
cule  effect  the  cuts  will  really  have  on 
inflation.  They  are  not  told  that  the 
cuts  will  mean  reductions  in  services 
they  depend  on.  like  student  loans. 
Meals  on  Wheels,  child  nutrition,  vet- 
erans benefits,  and  medicaid.  They  are 
not  told  that  these  cuts  may  cost  them 
their  jobs.  They  are  not  being  told 
that  these  cuts  will  mean  fewer  buses 
and  subways,  fewer  tndns.  fewer  small 
businesses,  fewer  alternatives  to  wel- 
fare, fewer  job-training  opportimities. 
and  fewer  hopes  and  dreams  for  a 
modest  improvement  in  their  standard 
of  living. 

When  the  American  people  are  told 
that  the  big  tax  cuts  wiU  create  more 
Jobs  and  economic  growth,  they  are 
not  told  alx>ut  the  greater  number  of 
people  that  will  lose  their  Jobs  due  to 
the  budget  cuts,  and  that  the  econom- 
ic growth  the  President  expects  would 
be  greatly  reduced  by  inflation  and 
tight  money  policy.  In  truth,  the 
President's  promised  growth  is  a  hoax. 

The  truth  is  that  the  President  is  of- 
fering the  American  people  nothing 
new— he  is  offering  them  a  backward 


budget  and  economic  plan  that  dashes 
the  hopes  of  more  than  13  million  im- 
employed,  underen^iioyed,  and  dis- 
couraged workers,  not  to  mention  mil- 
lions of  additional  working  poor  and 
low-  and  middle-income  families  that 
are  hard  pressed  by  the  high  cost  of 
necessary  goods  and  services.  Instead, 
its  the  same  old  ticlde-down  philos- 
ophy of  subsidizing  the  rich  to  help 
the  poor. 

Fortunately,  not  everyone  believes 
President  Reagan's  crystal  ball.  How- 
ever, since  the  President  was  unwilling 
to  provide  the  necessary  doctunenta- 
tion  on  how  he  reached  his  optomistic 
"targets,"  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  was  forced  to  reestimate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  President's  proposed 
budget.  And  according  to  CBO's  econ- 
ometric analysis,  inflation  is  likely  to 
be  1.2  percentage  points  higher,  unem- 
ployment 0.7  percentage  points 
higher,  and  real  economic  growth  1.7 
percentage  points  lower  than  what  the 
President  predicts  if  his  budget  is  en- 
acted. 

The  odd  part  about  the  CBO's  con- 
clusions is  that  if  President  Reagan's 
economic  plan  is  enacted,  unemploy- 
ment will  be  higher,  real  growth  lower, 
and  inflation  the  same  as  it  would  be 
if  Congress  made  no  change  in  Federal 
spending  policy  at  all. 

What  kind  of  economic  plan  is  that? 
Is  this  the  President  who  campaigned 
on  a  platform  of  "pro-growth"  and 
"puttiiig  America  l>ack  to  work? 

Ironically,  most  of  the  effect  of  the 
$48  billion  budget  cut  would  be  lost 
Jobs,  lower  productivity,  fewer  small 
businesses,  stalled  conservation  and  al- 
ternative energy  projects,  higher 
health  costs,  and  higher  expenditures 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
welfare— not  to  mention  higher  State 
and  local  taxes  to  pay  for  the  lost  Fed- 
eral contributions  to  education,  mass 
transit,  sewers,  economic  development 
projects,  and  social  services. 

Further  evidence  of  this  effect 
comes  from  a  study  prepared  by 
Wharton  Econometrics  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  which 
found  that  the  President's  budget  cuts 
would  cost  our  economy  over  1.7  mil- 
lion Jobs  in  fiscal  1982  alone. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  President  must  extract  his 
pound  of  flesh  from  programs  which 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  econo- 
my. Cuts  in  programs  designed  to  pro- 
mote small  business  and  competition, 
to  lower  the  high  costs  of  housing, 
health  care,  and  energy,  and  to  reduce 
labor-supply  bottlenecks  in  skilled 
labor  mai^ets  will  simply  exacerbate 
many  of  the  structural  rigidities  in  our 
eooncHny  that  cause  inflation.  As  Prof. 
Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

Expenditure  reductions  In  such  programs 
wOl  not  reduce  inflation  but  may  actually 


make  it  worse,  and  may  actually  reduce  the 
siipply  of  labor  and  of  goods  and  services. 

In  1978  Congress  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  a  set  of  policies,  goals,  and 
procedures  for  achieving  full  employ- 
ment and  balanced  economic  growth. 
However,  for  each  of  the  last  3  years 
the  President  has  presented  Congress 
with  budgets  based  on  policies  that 
cannot  achieve  our  national  goals  and 
did  not  comply  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act.  These  failures 
have  resulted  in  repeated  budgets  that 
do  not  balance  our  national  priorities. 

The  primary  goals  of  the  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
are  to  reduce  unemployment  to  4  per- 
cent and  inflation  to  3  percent  by 
1983.  Clearly  we  will  miss  our  mark  if 
we  do  not  make  an  about-face  in  our 
budget  and  economic  policy. 

President  Reagan  was  wrong  on 
Tuesday  night.  He  is  not  "trying  some- 
thing new."  Rather,  he  is  proposing  to 
step  up  his  predecessor's  attadcs  on 
the  economic  fiber  of  our  country. 

Last  year  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  recommended  that  the  time- 
table for  achieving  these  goals  be  post- 
poned: 4  percent  unemplojrment  could 
not  be  reached  until  1985  they  said, 
and  3  percent  inflation  was  |x>stponed 
until  1988.  This  year,  the  goals  and 
timetable  were  entirely  forgotten  in 
the  shuffle  of  Presidents  and  the 
smoke  of  the  supply  side.  We  must 
adhere  to  the  mandate  of  law.  and 
propose  programs  that  will  achieve 
these  goals. 

What  the  President's  Inidget 
amqunts  to  is  a  total  dismantling  of 
programs  without  regard  for  evalua- 
tion reports  mandated  by  Congress— 
often  in  oppostiton  to  highly  positive 
performance  records  and  with 
irretrievable  losses  in  funds  already  in- 
vested. In  particular,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  evolving  national  man- 
power policy  of  cost-effective  pro- 
grams which  we  had  developed  by 
1978? 

One  important  means  of  achieving 
f  uU  employment  and  balanced  growth 
is  to  improve  our  supply  of  labor.  That 
is.  to  educate,  to  train,  to  keep 
healthy,  and  to  improve  the  mobility 
of  all  members  of  our  work  force,  espe- 
cially those  for  whom  the  employment 
opportunities  are  the  poorest.  By  in- 
vesting in  the  productivity  and  hiunan 
capital  of  our  work,  force,  labor  supply 
bottlenecks  and  inflation  can  be  re- 
duced, allowing  balanced  growth  in 
wages  and  jobs. 

This  focused  approach  to  addressing 
our  economy's  structural  problems 
and  weaknesses  is  based  on  our  histori- 
cal experience  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation.  The  postwar 
record,  containing  as  it  does  protract- 
ed periods  of  both  high  unemploy- 
ment and  excessive  inflation  with  six 
recessions,    indicates    the    failure    of 
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"demand  numacement"  to  adequately 
aerre  Vtut  tcaoaay.  The  extreme  Uml- 
tatlona  on  the  uae  of  flacal  and  mone- 
tary poUcy  to  achieve  the  neceanry 
equilibrium  without  a  more  compre- 
baiiBtTe  eoonomte  policy  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Walanrwd  Growth  Act  of  1978. 

Hm  chief  goal  of  macroeoonomic 
policy  aa  ezpreaaed  in  the  act  should 
be  to  firat  avoid  stifllnc  the  economy 
Into  another  reoeaaicm  and.  second,  to 
avoid  overrtimulatinc  some  sectors  of 
the  eoonomy  while  restraining  others. 

The  Federal  Reaerve  should  cease  its 
present  Draconian  methods  and  adopt 
a  long-run  monetary  policy  of  moder- 
ate reatraint  to  reduce  inflation  while 
polidea  are  implemented  to  lower  in- 
tereat  ratea  and  sustain  economic 
growth. 

Flacal  policy  should  be  mildly  stimu- 
lative, with  targeted  tax  cuts  to  spur 
Job-producing  capital  investments, 
particularly  in  small  businesses,  while 
avoiding  any  undue  revenue  losses  or 
distortions  of  investment  behavior. 
Personal  tax  cuts  should  be  enacted 
only  to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  increased  social  security  taxes  on 
low  and  middle  Income  groups. 

Federal  spending  should  be  in- 
creaaed  moderately,  with  a  greater  bal- 
ance between  defoise  and  nondefense 
spending. 

Nondefense  spending  increases 
should  be  concentrated  in  programs 
that  help  improve  the  structure  of  our 
economy  and  the  employabillty  of 
thoae  who  suffer  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, and  thus,  in  the  long  run. 
fight  inflation  and  Joblessness. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  coherent,  re- 
sponsible regulatory  reforms  and 
spending  and  tax  reductions.  But.  I  am 
firmly  cmivinced  that  it  is  our  first  pri- 
ority to  balance  our  national  priorities 
by  achieving  and  sustaining  full  em- 
plojrment  and  balanced  economic 
growth. 

The  purpose  of  this  debate  is  to  ad- 
dress the  economic  goals  and  policies 
in  the  pending  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget.  It  is  appropriate 
that  the  discussion  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution be  framed  in  the  context  of  its 
national  goals  and  priorities.  Tet  no 
where  in  the  budget  options  before  us 
are  these  goals  articulated.  No  where 
in  the  budget  proposals  are  our  na- 
tional priorities  articulated.  No  where 
In  the  budget  process  are  we  examin- 
ing how  the  specific  budget  recom- 
mendations will  achieve  our  legislated 
goals. 

The  process  itself,  is  seriously 
flawed,  and  the  results  therefore  will 
be  woi^ully  short  of  even  a  beginning 
attempt  to  achieve  the  goals  of  full 
employment  and  balanced  economic 
growth.  Untfl  we  begin  to  use  the 
budget  process  as  a  means  of  achieving 
our  goiJs  and  not  as  an  end  in  Itself, 
we  win  continue  to  stumble  blindly  in 


the  economic  morass  which  we  have 
created  for  ourselves. 

I  submit  that  we  need  to  readdress 
the  entire  budget  process  to  focus  our 
attentlon  on  the  legislated  goals  of 
economic  policy,  and  to  increase  the 
Input  of  the  standing  authorising  com- 
mittees in  the  process  of  developing 
the  budget  resolution.  I  will  present 
these  and  other  proposals  in  full  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

The  basic  message  of  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Orowth  Act  is 
that  stagflation  need  not  be  our  na- 
tional fate,  nor  must  we  feel  trapped 
by  a  trade-off  between  inflation  and 
unemplosrment— policies  that  ccmibat 
unemplojrment  can  also  Improve  pro- 
ductivity and  reduce  Inflation. 

The  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Orowth  Act  establishes  a  set  of  goals, 
policies,  and  procedures  for  the  review 
of  our  national  economic  policies.  It  is 
a  standard  of  Judgment,  not  only  to 
see  how  far  we  have  come — or  how  far 
we  have  not  come— but  also  for  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  our  policies 
for  aclUeving  our  goals.  To  this  date, 
the  path  we  have  taken  has  led  us  far 
from  the  path  of  balanced  economic 
growth. 

If  we  proceed  as  we  are  now  doing, 
the  inflation  rate  will  increase  as  a 
result  of  highly  stimulative  tax  and 
defense-related  policies,  while  the 
economy  will  be  depressed  by  budget 
cuts  that  do  not  reduce  inflation. 

Therefore,  we  will  be  faced  with  the 
choice:  Either  a  deeper  recession  or 
comprehensive  controls  across  the 
entire  spectnun  of  the  economy  which 
would  merely  postpone  the  evil  days 
of  reckoning. 

The  people  deserve  something  better 
than  either  of  these  alternatives. 

We  can  provide  them  what  they 
rightfully  deserve  and  should  expect. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
request  that  the  galleries  be  as  quiet 
as  possible  and  that  there  be  as  little 
talking  as  possible  in  the  Chamber  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkihs)  may  proceed  and  may 
be  heard  by  the  Members. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  Just  briefly,  however. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  interested  in 
the  gentleman's  mention  of  the  tight 
monetary  policies.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  he  would  favor  an  ex- 
pansionary monetary  policy  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  accomplish  the 
goals  the  gentleman  is  describing? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  would  favor  only  a 
very  slight  and  restrained  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  but  I  would  strong- 
ly support  a  reduction  in  the  interest 
rate,  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  great- 


est contributors  to  current  inflation, 
and  I  think  that  this  has  been  encour- 
aged by  this  administration,  as  it  was 
encounged  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. I  opposed  it  under  the  Demo- 
cratic administration;  I  stronly  oppose 
it  under  this  administration. 

The  point,  however,  that  I  was 
making  is  that  this  is  not  even  being 
discussed.  It  is  merely  being  glossed 
over,  and  all  of  the  discussion  about 
inflation  is  being  concentrated  on  only 
one  thing,  and  that  is  budget  cuts.  All 
of  the  testimony  which  we  have  had 
Indicates  that  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion, if  we  reduced  all  of  the  budget 
cuts— and  this  is  not  the  end;  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  more  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Is  going  to  l>e  the  Inevi- 
table result^all  of  it  would  not  greatly 
affect  inflation.  And  yet  we  keep  talk- 
ing about  this.  Merely  because  we  do 
not  like  these  programs,  we  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  programs,  and  we  have 
kidded  the  American  public  that,  by 
getting  rid  of  these  programs  that 
help  them,  that  they  are  somehow 
going  to  have  a  reduction  in  prices. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  we  can  get  the  lower  interest 
rates  that  he  aspires  to,  that  we  all  do. 
without  getting  into  monetization  of 
deficits,  which  would  seem  to  me  to 
trigger  inflation  down  the  road? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  WeU.  the  inflation 
is  greatly  assisted  and  the  deficit  is 
greatly  Increased  by  the  high  interest 
rates  we  are  pajring.  I  think  this  is 
unconscionable.  I  think  that  it  is 
giving  to  the  people  who  have  control 
of  the  financial  markets  much  more  of 
the  income  and  wealth  of  this  Nation 
than  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  it 
is  taking  it  away  from  the  poor  people 
who  have  to  attempt  to  buy  homes 
with  high  mortgage  rates  and  who 
must  live  off  of  credit.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  paying,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  are  talking  about  it.  I 
think  we  are  Just  simply,  in  a  sense, 
brushing  it  aside.  And  that  is  why  I 
hope  that  we  can  at  least  invoke  some 
debate  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  colleague  for 
an  outstanding  statement. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  if  we  were 
tackling  the  whole  problem  instead  of 
a  portion  of  it,  we  would  be  rendering 
much  greater  service  to  the  American 
people. 

I.  too,  think  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  the  high  interest  rates, 
even  if  this  Congress  had  to  take  a 
stand  to  roll  back  interest  rates,  and  to 
have  some  determination  like  Harry 
Truman  had  when  he  talked  back  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  in  1949. 
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But  we  are  not  planning  on  taking 
on  any  of  those  bigger  problems  that 
are  bringlns  about  a  bigger  deficit 
every  day.  And  all  we  have  to  do  to  see 
that  action  is  needed  is  to  look  at  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  having 
jiunped  up  so  much  in  the  last  couple 
of  years. 

The  gentleman  is  iwiriny  an  out- 
standing statement,  and  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  will  yield 
for  a  couple  of  moments,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  a  few  questions. 

First.  I  would  like  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's bill  and  the  Latta  substitute  as 
regards  funding  for  the  schools  for  the 
upcoming  school  year. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  s^eld.  first 
of  aU.  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion does  not  assimie  any  of  the  rescis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1981.  whereas  the 
Latta  substitute  does;  and,  therefore, 
the  Latta  substitute,  according  to  the 
information  we  would  receive,  would 
require  laying  off  some  teachers,  and 
under  the  committee  resolution  it 
would  not. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  genUeman's 
committee  bill.  then,  for  the  year  of 
1981,  would  not  require  the  layoff  of 
teachers  under  the  title  I  program  or 
of  any  other  educational  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  what  levels  of 
funding  does  the  gentleman's  bill  pro- 
vide for  education  in  the  next  school 
year,  1982  and  1983?  And  does  the  gen- 
tleman have  a  10-percent  cutback,  as 
compared  to  a  25-percent  cutback  in 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute? 

Would  the  gentleman  mind  discuss- 
ing that? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  With 
regard  to  the  cutbacks,  the  Latta- 
Gramm  substitute  would  cut  back  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams by  25  percent.  The  committee 
resolution  would  cut  that  badi  by  10 
percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  as  regards  the 
school  lunch  program,  what  kind  of 
cutbacks  does  the  gentleman  propose, 
as  compared  to  the  Latta  substitute? 

As  I  understand,  it  is  21  percent  as 
compared  to  43  percent.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  the 
school  lunch  program  over  40  percent. 
It  would  immediately  cut  off,  as  I  un- 
derstand their  proposal,  all  of  the  so- 
called  middle-class  subsidy  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  And  the  com- 
mittee resolution  does  not  do  that.  It 
phases  it  out  over  3  years. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Now.  lastly  in  the 
gentleman's  bill  and  in  the  lAtta  sub- 
stitute, what  is  the  discrepancy  Insofar 
as  reconciliation  is  concerned  for  all  of 
the  programs  over  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor 
has  Jurisdiction? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  jield,  under  the  committee 
resolution,  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  would  reconcile  $1.8 
billion.  Under  the  Latta  substitute,  the 
reconciliation  required  of  the  gentle- 
man's committee  would  be  $11.2  bU- 
lion.     

Mr.  PERKINS.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

Personally.  I  feel  the  same  way  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Bfr. 
Hawkihs)  feels,  that  if  everybody  in 
this  country  were  required  to  sacrifice, 
it  would  be  a  horse  of  a  different 
color.  But  when  we  tackle  this  pro- 
gram only  partially,  I  am  fearful  that 
we  are  not  going  to  solve  this  infla- 
tionary problem. 
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However.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  the  great  effort  that  he  has 
put  into  a  very  complex  problem  of 
trying  to  represent  the  various  view- 
points that  have  come  before  the 
Budget  Committee  on  so  many  com- 
plex issues. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  also  join  in  the  remarks  con- 
cerning the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  was  not  present  when 
I  began  this  discussion.  I  appreciate 
the  time  allocated  to  me  and  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  he  has 
made  to  this  particular  subject,  even 
though  we  may  liave  some  differences 
in  viewpoint. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
concerning  the  CETA  program. 

As  regards  Federal  student  assist- 
ance, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SnfOH).  who  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handles  the  student 
assistance  programs,  is  far  more  famil- 
iar with  those  programs.  I  know  that 
he  did  a  wonderful  Job.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(B4r.  SmoH)^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  jielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  tell 
us  where  he  got  those  tax  statistics. 
They  are  completely  different. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  They  are  complete- 
ly different  from  what  is  being  told  to 
the  American  public,  the  gentleman  is 
quite  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  completely  without  basis  in  fact 


based  upon  the  economic  projects  that 
I  have  seen.  I  wondered  where  the 
gentleman  came  up  with  those  kinds 
of  economic  statistics. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  They  are  In  many 
reports.  Their  relationship  to  Inflation 
and  unemployment  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  committee  from  a  series  of 
outstanding  economists.  lnrfii<Hng 
John  Galbraith  of  Harvard.  They  have 
been  presented  by  Mr.  Lester  Thoreau 
of  MIT.  Robert  Eisner  of  Northwest- 
em.  and  many  others,  all  of  whom  dis- 
count the  possibility  of  both  granting 
tax  relief  to  high  brackets  and  reduc- 
ing inflation  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  nothing  new  and  there  is 
nothing  mystical  about  the  fact  that  if 
you  give  an  individual  who  makes 
$20,000  or  less  only  $300  or  $400  in  tax 
relief  and  he  has  to  pay  social  security 
and  he  has  to  pay  more  in  terms  of  in- 
flated prices,  that  that  individual  is 
not  getting  the  things  that  you  are 
promising  him.  He  or  she  stiU  believes 
that  they  are  getting  a  tax  cut  and 
that  Just  is  not  true. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  jield  further,  in  other  words, 
the  gentleman  is  basing  this  on  the 
social  security  tax  Increase  which  I 
think  most  of  us  voted  against  and  yet. 
I  think  it  was  most  of  the  people  on 
the  gentleman's  side  of  the  aisle  who 
voted  for  the  social  security  tax  in- 
crease. 

Did  the  gentleman  vote  for  the 
social  security  tax  increase? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Are  you  suggesting 
that  we  should  repeal  the  social  secu- 
rity? If  the  gentleman  is.  I  wiU  dis- 
agree with  him. 

BCr.  WALKEK.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  at  alL  I  am  suggesting  that  many 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  had  an- 
other alternative  available  in  social  se- 
curity. We  offered  that  instead  of  rais- 
ing social  security  taxes. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  on  the  floor 
saying  low-income  people  are  being 
hurt  by  those  social  security  tax  in- 
creases. I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
We  were  saying  that  2  years  ago. 
Except  the  gentleman.  I  think,  voted 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  interpreted  my  ranarks  correctly. 
I  have  said  that  we  are  imposing  on 
taxpayers,  tax  liabilities  whether  from 
social  security  or  indirectly  through 
inflation  a  serious  burden.  That  is  a 
statement  I  make.  It  is  an  accurate 
statement.  It  is  supported  by  all  the 
testimony  before  the  committees  of 
this  House  and  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
not  differentiate  from  what  source  of 
tax  is  initiated.  The  taxpayer  is  only 
concerned  with  what  he  ends  up  with 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  is  what 
the  taxpayer  is  going  to  be  faced  with. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  used  38  minutes. 
Does  he  wish  to  yield  time  to  addition- 
al speakers  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  other  Members  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  side.  I  am  reserving  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
in  the  Chamber  were  witness  of  an  his- 
toric oocauion  Tuesday  evening.  Our 
President.  Ronald  Reagan,  spoke  to  us 
and  articulated  once  again  his  vision 
of  America  as  a  free  land  with  a  re- 
stored, healthy  economy. 

All  of  us  will  be  participants  these 
next  few  days  in  another  historic  occa- 
sion: Our  actions  in  response  to  our 
President's  requests  for  the  1982 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  back  our 
Prestdmt.  We  are  not  Republicans 
and  Democrats  when  it  comes  to  this 
budget  at  this  point  in  our  iiistory.  We 
are  Americans.  We  are  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  those  across  this  land 
who  spoke  with  their  ballots  last  No- 
vonber.  They  said  they  demand  a  new 
direction,  and  they  chose  Ronald 
Reagan  to  cliart  tliat  direction. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  spent  many  hours 
studying  the  budget  and  listening  to 
people  of  all  types  give  us  their  Input. 
I  have,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  have,  ana- 
lysed the  various  proposals. 

There  are  10  key  points  about  the 
Reagan  program  tiiat  I  think  ought  to 
be  remembered,  and  I  certainly  am 
doing  all  I  can  to  let  my  constituents 
in  Arizona  know  about  them. 

Plrst,  the  American  economy  is  a 
mess.  It  is  that  simple.  We  are  suffer- 
ing the  worst  inflation  since  World 
War  L  Unemployment  Is  at  one  of  the 
highest  points  since  World  War  II. 
And  90  percent  of  first-time  home- 
buyers  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house. 

The  second  point  is  that  without 
President  Reagan's  plan,  his  total 
plan,  things  are  likely  to  get  worse. 
For  example,  it  is  clear  we  will  have 
stagflation.  Key  Industries  already 
troubled  could  go  into  a  tailspin.  I  am 
t^ifciwy  here  about  the  auto  industry, 
housing,  steel,  among  others. 

Third,  a  chief  cause  of  the  mess  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  runaway 
Government.  We  have  had  19  deficits 
In  the  last  20  years  in  the  Federal 
budget.  Federal  personal  taxes  have 
nearly  quadrupled  in  15  years.  And 
regulations  now  cost  us  more  than  $1 
billkHi  a  year. 

Fourth.  President  Reagan's  plan 
would  attack  the  problem  at  its  source, 
oonoentrating  on  four  areas:  Spending 
cuts;  tax  rate  cuts;  regulatory  relief; 
and  monetary  restraint. 

Fifth.  President  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  cuts  will  cut  spending  growth 
by  two-thirds.  This  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $48.6  billion  in  1982  and  put 
the  budget  in  balance  by  1984. 


Sixth,  cuts  are  carefully  tailored  to 
preserve  benefits  for  the  poor  while 
restoring  defenses  so  sorely  needed. 
The  social  safety  net  will  remain  in 
place.  For  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  provide  70  to 
75  million  meals  per  day  to  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  and  needy  schoolchildren. 

As  for  defense,  spending  will  rise  an 
average  of  7  percent  a  year  in  real  dol- 
lars over  the  next  5  years.  This  will  re- 
store America's  margin  of  safety. 

Seventh,  cuts  in  tax  rates  will 
reinvigorate  the  economy.  Cuts  in 
marginal  tax  rates  over  the  next  3 
years  are  key  to  future  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  economic  growth.  Further, 
President  Reagan's  plan  also  caUs  for 
accelerated  and  simplified  depreci- 
ation allowances  to  encourage  business 
Investment,  which  is.  of  course,  a 
second  key  to  growth.  Overall,  the 
President's  plan  would  result  in  taxes 
being  cut  $293  biUion  from  1982  to 
1984. 

Eighth,  President  Reagan  already 
has  moved  ahead  In  the  field  of  regu- 
latory relief.  The  Vice  President  is 
chairing  a  task  force  that  has  put  for- 
ward an  auto  relief  package  that  saves 
$10  billion  for  consumers  and  indus- 
try. The  administration  also  is  making 
progress  in  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
ending  redtape  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Ninth,  President  Reagan  wants  mon- 
etary restraint  to  come  tiirough  the 
Federal  Reserve,  working  side  by  side 
with  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Tenth,  the  overall  benefits  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  package  can  be  siunmed 
up  as:  Cutting  inflation  in  half  by 
1984;  creating  3  million  more  new  jobs 
than  current  policies  would;  achieving 
higher  levels  of  growth;  and  restoring 
America's  competitive  place  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  us  today  is  the 
budget  resolution.  President  Reagan 
in  a  bipartisan  spirit  the  other  night 
praised  and  supported  the  Latta- 
Gramm  resolution.  We  cheered  our 
President  the  other  evening.  Now  it  is 
time  to  put  our  votes  where  our  cheers 
are.  Let  us  back  the  President.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Rkcula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimiie. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota iVLr.  FsxifzxL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  lifr.  Chairman,  I 
tiiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
This  debate,  of  course,  is  devoted  to 
the  economic  goals  of  our  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate; 
nothing  could  be  more  timely;  nothing 
could  be  more  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  several  times 
a  week  In  this  Chamber  that  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  most  critical  piece 
of  legislation  of  the  year,  or  that  a  cer- 
tain rollcall  is  the  most  important  vote 


of  the  year.  Historically  such  talk  is 
part  of  the  regular  routine  here. 

So.  it  is  not  easy  to  capture  anyone's 
attention  with  the  announcement  that 
our  vote  on  the  Latta-Gramm  amend- 
ment, backed  by  the  President,  is  a  big 
one. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  compelled  to 
state  that,  in  my  Judgment,  many  of 
us  will  not  in  our  congressional  careers 
make  a  more  important  decision. 

This  particular  vote  will  determine 
whether  this  country  will  make  a  real 
change  in  its  spending  habit,  or 
whether  It  makes  a  token  effort  by 
merely  slowing  down  the  spending  a 
bit.  If  we  decide  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  be  reversing  a  free  spend- 
ing policy  that  has  been  dominant  for 
nearly  a  half  century. 

The  President's  proposal,  now  em- 
bodied in  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute, 
makes  the  dramatic  change  that  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  want,  and 
for  which  they  voted  last  fall.  It  cuts 
Federal  spending  by  about  $45  billion 
from  the  Carter  proposal. 

The  committee  bill,  which  I  call  the 
O'Neill-Jones,  business-as-usual  bill, 
spends  $25  billion  more  than  the 
President's  program.  Therefore,  It 
does  about  half  the  Job  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  accomplishes. 

This  budget,  of  course,  contains  both 
spending  and  revenues.  The  process 
must  consider  both.  But  because  there 
is  a  separate  tax  bill,  this  budget  reso- 
lution really  emphasizes  the  spending 
side.  The  public  thinks  this  vote  con- 
cerns itself  largely  with  spending  con- 
trol. So  do  I. 

But,  our  friends  in  the  Democrat 
majority  have  chided  us  supporters  of 
the  President's  economic  programs  be- 
cause our  proposal  has  a  larger  fiscal 
year  1982  deficit  than  the  Jones- 
O'NeUl  committee  resolution.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  balanced  budget  is 
farther  away,  1984,  than  we  would 
like,  but  we  are  prepared  to  make  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  balanced 
economic  recovery  package  offered  by 
the  President  and  against  the  tax-in- 
crease, business-as-usual  approach  of 
his  opponents. 

But,  I  would  respectfully  invite  the 
attention  of  those  who  quarrel  with 
the  President's  tax  plan  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  another,  more  de- 
finitive, vote  on  that  subject  later. 
This  vote  only  sets  the  perimeters  for 
a  tax  cut.  More  importantly,  the 
people  perceive  It  as  a  spending  con- 
trol bill,  and  it  is  in  that  context  that 
we  will  all  be  Judged. 

Wrapped  up  in  this  single  vote  is  all 
the  symbolism,  all  the  emotion,  and  all 
the  public  frustration  associated  with 
Big  Government  spending.  If  you  are 
for  controlling  spending,  you  vote  with 
the  President.  If  you  are  not,  you  vote 
with  the  speaker  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 
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That  may  not  be  what  you  Intend 
your  vote  to  mean  but  that  is  how  it 
will  be  interpreted.  The  committee 
resolution  spends  $25  billion  more 
than  the  President's  proposal,  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute.  There  are 
other  reasons  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent: He  gives  more  attention  to  na- 
tional defense;  his  is  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  economic  recovery;  his  tax 
cuts  stimulate  a  lagging  economy.  But. 
none  is  so  stark,  so  dramatic,  or  so 
compelling  as  the  need  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending. 

I  see  no  way  a  Representative  can 
avoid  that  $25  billion  differential. 
Never  mind  the  assiunptlons.  The  road 
to  hell  is  paved  with  good  and  bad  as- 
sumptions. Just  look  at  the  most  that 
can  be  spent,  the  outlay  figures.  This 
may  be  our  last  real  chance  to  turn 
down  Government  spending  curves,  to 
regain  control  of  the  Federal  budget. 

That  $25  billion  difference  ought  to 
make  it  an  easy  vote.  You  will  not 
have  to  vote  for  or  against  any  partic- 
ular program  on  this  rollcall.  Tou  will 
only  be  establisiiing  perimeters  inside 
of  which  we  must  fit  all  spending  for 
next  year.  The  harder  choices  on  spe- 
cific programs  and  specific  cuts  wiU  in- 
evitably come  later,  but  this  Is  an  easy 
choice. 

It  is  true  that  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  force  hard  choices 
later  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  and  var- 
ious authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations. Then,  each  of  us  wiU  face 
many  unpleasant  decisions.  When  it  is 
all  over,  we  will  have  cut  spending  in 
some  programs  which  each  of  us  be- 
lieves are  good  ones,  as  well  as  the 
ones  we  think  are  wasteful,  ineffective, 
duplicative  or  unnecessary.  So,  even  if 
the  vote  on  this  resolution  is  easy, 
there  is  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  hard 
choices  are  on  the  way. 

But.  it  has  to  be  done.  This  Is  an 
emergency.  Our  economy  Is  being  de- 
voured by  inflation,  and  to  protect  all 
of  our  people  we  must  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  main  point  to  remember  about 
tills  vote,  the  decision  on  the  Latta- 
Gramm  substitute,  is  that  It  Is  the 
economy  vote  of  the  year,  or  maybe  of 
the  century.  It  means  an  unprecedent- 
ed turnaround  in  the  imcontrolled 
spending  policies  of  the  Government. 
And  every  spending  cut  will  be  multi- 
plied in  the  outyears.  A  dollar,  or  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  saved  today  equals  two 
next  year,  more  the  year  after. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  "It's  a 
benchmark  for  the  future."  In  my 
own,  it  is  the  first  signal  of  a  return  to 
fiscal  sobriety. 

The  tax  vote  will  come  later.  So  will 
the  individual  program  decisions.  The 
matter  at  hand  is  spending  control. 
That  may  be  an  oversimplification  of 
the  resolution  and  amendments  before 
us,  but  that  is  the  way  the  world  views 
it,  and  that  is  reality. 


So,  after  suitable  debate  and  disciis- 
slon.  let  us  do  our  duty.  Let  us  depart 
from  the  fiscal  insanity  that  has  dev- 
astated our  economy.  Let  us  give  the 
economy  back  to  people.  Adopt  the 
Latta-Gramm  amendment,  and  change 
the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
substitute.  Passage  of  this  measure  is 
critical.  On  the  shoulders  of  this 
budget  are  the  aspirations  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  think  in  light 
of  the  previous  speaker,  ttiat  this 
budget  Is  the  key  to  aciiieving  f  uU  em- 
ployment and  to  reducing  inflation. 
That  Is  a  goal  that  we  all  share. 

First  of  all.  in  all  fairness  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
producing  the  resolution  that  is  before 
us,  also  recognizes  the  aspirations  of 
the  American  people.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution  is  $25  billion  less  in  spend- 
ing than  that  proposed  by  President 
Carter.  I  think  ttiat  this  says  that  the 
majority  party  as  well  as  the  minority 
recognizes  that  we  need  to  get  spend- 
ing imder  control,  and  when  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Ctmirman 
JoMBS.  they  reduce  the  projected  out- 
lays of  their  President  by  $25  billion, 
it  is  progress. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  not  ade- 
quate progress.  It  will  not  do  the  job 
necessary  to  achieve  capital  formation, 
to  lower  spending,  to  reduce  the 
amount  that  the  Federal  Government 
takes  out  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  Nation.  I  think  that  lx>th  sides 
of  the  aisle  recognize  that  we  can  no 
longer  monetize  our  deficits,  ttiat  we 
can  no  longer  follow  that  practice,  as 
we  have  for  many  years,  of  simply 
printing  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
fiscal  carelessness  of  Congress. 

We  no  longer  have  the  productivity 
dividend  to  use  for  purposes  of  mon- 
etlzatlon.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
testimony  brought  before  the  Budget 
Committee  last  year  was  that  produc- 
tivity In  the  United  States  was  stag- 
nan^  in  1978  it  was  flat;  in  1979  it  was 
actiutlly  negative.  I  would  point  out 
that  prior  to  1978  we  did  have  real 
growth  in  productivity,  more  milk  and 
grain  per  farmer,  more  steel  per  steel- 
worker,  more  autos  per  auto  worker 
because  of  technology,  because  of 
modernization  of  our  industrial  infra- 
structure, because  of  capital  forma- 
tion. Because  of  this  productivity  divi- 
dend of  about  2  to  3  percent  per  year, 
we  were  able  to  monetize  without  cre- 
ating inflation.  But.  we  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  a  productivity  dividend 
because  of  a  lack  of  coital  invest- 
ment, and  because  of  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  our  work  force.  We  can  no 
longer  continue  to  run  huge  deficits 
without  having  high  rates  of  inflation 
or  without  depriving  our  ailing  capital 
markets  of  needed  investment  because 


of  Government  borrowing  to  finance 
these  deficits.   . 

The  reduction  In  productivity  Is  a 
very  disturbing  point,  and  is  one  of  the 
things  this  Congress  should  address 
for  the  long-term  economic  health  of 
our  Nation.  I  would  say  to  my  friends 
who  are  concerned  about  the  overall 
social  safety  net,  the  concern  for  edu- 
cation, the  concern  for  many  of  the 
social  programs  that  we  have  put  in 
place  over  the  many  years,  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  having  these  kinds 
of  programs,  if  we  want  to  continue 
having  the  ability  as  a  nation  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  people,  to  provide 
support  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves,  we  must  have  a 
productive  economy.  If  some  people  of 
necessity  are  going  to  ride  in  the 
wagon,  somebody  has  to  be  pulling  the 
wagon.  We  need  the  productivity  and 
we  need  the  capital  to  make  this  possi- 
ble. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  having 
social  programs  in  the  years  ahead,  it 
is  vital  that  we  redirect  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary taxes  in  the  future,  to  insure  that 
these  programs  will  be  maintained. 
Certainly,  the  good  things  that  we  all 
aspire  to  are  dependent  on  the  kind  of 
budget  we  produce,  the  kind  of  fiscal 
policy  that  comes  out  of  this  body. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
stood  here  Tuesday  night,  and  I  Just 
want  to  quote  briefly  from  his  speech. 
He  said: 

But  we  have  much  greatness  before  us. 
We  can  restore  our  economic  strength  and 
build  opportunities  like  none  we  have  had 
before. 

As  Carl  Sandburg  said,  all  we  need  to 
begin  with  is  a  dream  that  we  can  do  better 
than  before. 

All  we  need  to  have  is  faith,  and  that 
dream  will  come  true. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  act.  and  the  time  for 
action  is  now. 

I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle  recog- 
nize that  we  need  action.  It  is  a  matter 
of  difference  of  how  we  achieve  those 
goals,  both  in  timing  and  in  method. 
Certainly,  in  recent  years  the  Ameri- 
can dream  has  been  fettered  by  the 
poor  performance  of  the  economy. 
The  blame  for  this  performance,  at 
least  part  of  it.  must  be  laid  squarely 
at  the  doorstep  of  government.  Past 
fiscal  policies  have  f^ed.  It  Is.  as 
President  Reagan  told  us  Tuesday 
night,  time  for  a  new  approach,  "a 
great  new  beginning."  I  am  sure  the 
fiscal  policies  embodied  in  the  Latta 
substitute  provide  the  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary framework  for  that  new  begin- 
ning. 

If  there  is  one  point  I  feel  I  must  put 
forward  at  this  time,  it  is  that  we  are 
debating  a  broad  fiscal  policy  blue- 
print, a  framework,  and  not  specific 
program  changes.  Too  often  my  col- 
leagues and  or  friends  in  the  many  In- 
terest groups  interpret  our  debates  on 
budget    resolutions    as    if    we    were 
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i*r^n^i^  or  direcUnt  that  ipedf  Ic 
ehaiifw  be  made  in  exMlnc  procmns. 
Thli  li  gbeastj  untrue.  The  budget 
la  a  pianntng  proceai.  It  is  In- 
to bring  nme  wmblanoe  of 
<»der  to  what  otherwiae  would  be  a  te- 
tany uueourdlnated.  haphaiard  flwal 
poUeymaldng  uioff  I  think,  in  this 
mgifift.  the  prooeaB  has  suooeeded. 
The  OongitaB  is  required  to  debate 
maerooooBomlc  flseal  policy  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  I  have  obserred  that 
the  quality  of  the  debate  has  improved 
greatly  siDoe  the  Budget  Act  was  en- 
acted. This  debate  is.  therefore, 
healthy  and  good  for  the  Nation. 

liet  me  return  to  my  main  point. 
What  we  are  doing  today  is  creating  a 
blueprint,  a  plan  for  fiscal  policy  that 
will  guide  this  Congress  when  we  talie 
up  the  specific  programmatic  issues  in 
the  weeks  that  foUow. 

Adoption  of  the  Latta  substitute  no 
more  means  agreement  with  each  and 
every  administration  program  propos- 
al any  more  than  adoption  of  the 
Budget  Committee-Jones  budget 
means  agreement  with  each  and  every 
policy  program  assumption  it  contains. 

I  am  not  enamored  with  every  pro- 
posal that  the  administration  has 
nuBde.  For  example.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  voting  for  any  legislation 
which  will  rttmiTifaih  the  gains  we  have 
made  for  handicapped  children.  This 
position  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
my  suppcMt  of  the  Latta  substitute 
budget.  We  each  have  our  own  means 
of  fiDing  in  the  program  line  items 
contained  in  the  functional  totals  of 
the  budget,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Eartier  this  afternoon  we  had  a  col- 
loquy between  Chairman  Joiizs  and 
lir.  Rousscuyr,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  as  to  the  impact  of  assump- 
tkms.  Chairman  Joms  stated  that  if 
the  administration's  economic  assump- 
tkHis  were  used,  the  spending  of  the 
Jones  resolution  would  be  $1.5  billion 
len  than  the  Reagan  budget. 
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Now.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  accurate  that  is,  but  as- 
suming that  this  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment. I  agree  that  the  only  proper 
compiuison  is  with  a  common  set  of 
economic  assumptions— how  can  the 
ch^man  state  so  categorically  that 
specific  programs— ezhandlci4>ped  and 
vocational  education— will  be  cut  so 
drastically  under  the  President's 
budget  and  not  under  the  commit- 
tee's? 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  a  fiscal 
policy.  We  are  talking  about  targets 
for  the  further  action  of  the  authori- 
sation committees,  and  for  the  action 
of  the  Conmilttee  on  Appropriations, 
and  depending  on  whose  assumptions 
are  correct,  it  will  dictate  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  these  commit- 
tees to  assign  the  priority  Judgments 
that  win  have  to  be  made  by  the  com- 


mittees as  to  whether  they  are  going 
to  spend  more  for  one  program  and 
less  for  another.  We  all  have  our  prej- 
udices and  priorities  when  It  comes  to 
the  assignment  of  moneys  available 
for  programmatic  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
point  that  must  be  made.  This  year, 
more  than  any  other  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act.  it  is  crxidal 
that  the  process  move  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  resolution  with 
tough  reconciliation  language.  We  had 
some  debate  earlier  about  the  differ- 
ences. The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Obamm)  pointed  out  that  the  reconcili- 
ation language  In  the  Latta  substitute 
is  much  stronger  than  that  in  the 
Jones  resolution,  and  I  would  agree 
with  this  statement.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

We  have  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  way  we  can  achieve  these  de- 
sirable changes  in  fiscal  policy  to  allow 
for  more  capital  formation,  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  Government  on  our 
lives,  and  to  stimulate  real  growth  and 
productivity  depends  on  a  reconcili- 
ation process  which  can  be  handled  in 
one  vote,  where  we  do  not  have  to  deal 
with  each  tough  issue  vote  by  vote  by 
vote.  Therefore,  accomplishing  the 
goals  of  either  the  Jones  resolution  or 
the  Latta  resolution  has  to  be  predi- 
cated on  having  strong  reconciliation 
language.  Without  strong  reconcili- 
ation language,  there  will  be  no 
instructions  to  the  committees,  and 
the  chances  of  making  significant  in- 
roads Into  the  hemorrhaging  Federal 
budget  will  be  lost.  We  must  have  a 
budget  resolution  because  we  must 
have  reconciliation.  We  must  have  rec- 
onciliation because  we  must  regain 
control  of  nmaway  spending.  We  must 
have  fiscal  discipline. 

We  can  no  longer  count  on  the  pro- 
ductivity, real  growth  dividend  to 
allow  monetization  of  deficits.  We  can 
no  longer  permit  the  resulting  crowd- 
ing out  the  capital  markets.  There- 
fore, our  goal  has  to  be  a  strong  reso- 
lution and  a  strong  reconciliation  proc- 
ess that  will  allow  us  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  this  Government. 

If  our  young  people  are  to  build 
h<Hnes  so  they  can  achieve  one  of  the 
great  American  dreams— homeowner- 
ship— if  the  small  businessman  is  to 
have  capital  at  a  reasonable  cost,  if  we 
are  to  have  new  Jobs  based  on  new 
technology  and  expansion  of  indus- 
tries, if  we  are  to  be  competitive  in 
trade  in  the  world  markets,  if  we  are 
to  have  the  kind  of  efficiency  that  will 
allow  us  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life 
that  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted. 
It  must  be  predicated  on  reducing  the 
Oovemment's  Impact  on  our  credit 
markets  and  reducing  the  Oovem- 
ment's Impact  on  taxes  on  the  earn- 
ings that  people  receive  for  their  labor 
and  or  investment. 


Therefore,  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  support  the  Latta  substitute  with 
its  strong  reconciliation. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  PAmrrA).  in  achieving  the  goals 
that  can  only  be  reached  by  using  a 
strong  reconciliation  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consvune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Rsuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seem 
to  have  entered  on  a  new  era  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  a  politics  ruled  by  instincts 
and  passions  which  have  not  been 
dominant  here  for  many  years;  a  poll- 
tics  of  greed  and  grab;  a  politics  of 
silent  complicity  in  the  destruction  of 
a  generation's  social  and  economic 
progress. 

The  administration  expects  to  re- 
ceive authorization  to  demolish  the 
modest  protections  of  health,  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  housing,  and  legal  and 
economic  rights  which  our  poorer  citi- 
zens currently  enjoy,  in  return  for 
grand  promises  and  empty  preten- 
sions. 

C^ts  will  come,  hurts  will  be  felt,  in- 
eqiudities  will  worsen,  hard-won  rights 
and  opportunities  will  be  lost.  It  will 
be  left  for  a  future  Congress  to  make 
repairs.  I  hope  that  that  future  Con- 
gress will  show  greater  sensitivity  for 
the  have-nots  of  America  than  we  are 
showing  today. 

So  I  rise  to  ask  that  a  stand  be  made, 
not  on  behalf  of  charity,  or  compas- 
sion, or  Justice,  but  only  in  the  name 
of  reason.  For  there  Is  compelling  eco- 
nomic reason  to  choose  the  budget  res- 
olution that  has  been  presented  by  our 
Budget  Committee  in  preference  to 
the  substitute  endorsed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  administration  has  presented  an 
economic  program  which  in  earlier 
and  wiser  times  would  have  t>een  re- 
garded as  the  work-product  of  cranks. 
Its  dismal  features  include: 

Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  are 
totally  Inconsistent: 

A  tax  policy  which  places  a  mystical 
faith  in  the  superior  social  instincts  of 
the  rich;  and 

A  touching  desire  to  purchase  weap- 
onry without  pairing  for  it. 

In  each  of  these  respects,  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  is  to  be 
preferred  over  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. Moreover,  the  estimates  of 
spending  and  revenues  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution  are  based  on 
honest  analysis,  using  luiown  and 
tested  techniques  and  sound— if-  not 
perfect — economic  theory.  The  eco- 
nomic analysis  underlying  the  admin- 
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tstratlon's  program  is  a  gossamer  web 
of  guesstimates,  suppositions,  table 
napkin  calculations,  and  wishful 
thinking.  It  will  scatter  before  the 
winds  of  the  earliest  economic  tem- 
pest. 

It  is  by  now  widely  conceded  that 
the  administration's  economic  projec- 
tions are  extremely  optimistic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's March  31,  1981.  study,  real 
growth  of  ONP  wUl  be  1.7  percentage 
points  lower  in  1982  than  the  adminis- 
tration expects,  inflation  wlU  be  1.2 
percentage  points  higher,  and  a  full 
half  million  more  of  our  citiaens  will 
be  out  of  work.  In  every  subsequent 
year  as  well,  the  CBO  has  presented  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  soothsay- 
ing of  the  new  administration. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  admin- 
istration's program  will  fail. 

First,  there  is  the  great  inconsist- 
ency between  the  administration's 
fiscal  and  its  monetary  policies.  The 
administration  has  proposed  a  highly 
expansionary  fiscal  policy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  administration  exjiects 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  vpply  a  more 
inflexibly  restrictive  monetary  policy 
than  we  have  ever  seen.  It  wUl  not 
work.  A  staff  study  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  incorporating  both 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  assumptions 
of  the  administration,  explains  why.  A 
tight  money  policy,  our  computer 
analysis  shows,  would  arrest  real 
growth,  and  in  combination  with  such 
a  loose  fiscal  policy  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes,  will  keep  interest  rates 
at  current  destructive  levels,  accelerat- 
ing inflation  while  clobbering  invest- 
ment and  housing.  The  result:  A 
budget  deficit  weU  over  $100  billion  in 
1984. 

Second,  the  tax  program  of  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  produce  the 
supply  side  consequences  which  the 
administration  predicts.  The  adminis- 
tration counts  on  a  surge  of  new  work 
effort,  savings,  and  investment  by  the 
affluent,  enough  to  overwhelm  the 
demand-increasing  effects  of  its  tax 
giveaway  program.  It  presents  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  in  support  of  this 
expectation,  for  the  imderstandable 
reason  that  no  evidence  exists.  In  fact. 
the  continuation  of  extremely  tight 
monetary  policy  and  extremely  loose 
fiscal  policy  wlU  simply  drive  inflation 
to  unacceptable  levels. 

Third,  the  administration  proposes 
to  repeat,  on  a  grand  scale,  the  cata- 
clysmic error  of  gims-and-butter  eco- 
nomics that  was  first  made  by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  15  years  ago. 
They  propose  a  military  buildup  twice 
that  of  the  Vietnam  war.  And  they 
propose  to  finance  it.  not  with  a  tax 
increase,  but  with  the  largest  tax  re- 
duction of  our  times.  Meanwhfle.  the 
price  of  military  equipment  is  rising  at 
twice  the  civilian  rate  of  inflation. 
Does  the  administration  really  believe 
that  the  laws  of  economics  have  re- 


versed themselves  so  completely  in  so 
short  a  time? 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
brave  days  of  October  1978  when  we 
enacted  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act.  With  that  act,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  the  rapid  attainment  of  full 
employment  and  price  stability.  We  es- 
tablished procedures  to  monitor  prog- 
ress toward  the  achievement  of  our 
goals,  including  a  requirement  that  a 
specific  timetable  be  set  and  adhered 
to.  And  now  we  have  Just  as  quickly 
abandoned  our  commitments  and  scut- 
tled our  procedures. 

Under  the  old  administration,  this 
sabotage  was  carried  out  in  broad  day- 
light, by  a  frank  admission  that  the 
administration's  policies  could  not  and 
would  not  achieve  the  statutory  objec- 
tives. Now,  under  the  new  administra- 
tion, we  have  a  different  tactic,  with 
the  same  result.  The  administration, 
while  it  ignores  the  act's  procedures, 
has  promised  an  economic  perform- 
ance that  will  bring  us  remarkably 
close  to  eventual  attainment  of  the 
act's  objectives.  Unfortunately,  the 
promises  are  built  on  air.  And  so  the 
Reagan  administration  has  brought 
about  the  final  corruption  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  process,  and  the 
final  disillusionment  of  those  whose 
faith  can  still  be  touched  by  the  prom- 
ises of  a  popular  President. 

And  therefore,  to  you  who  will  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute,  let  me  ask:  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  accept,  with  the  President, 
full  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences? What  will  you  tell  your 
voters.  a  year  and  a  half  from  now. 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  murderous 
inflation,  the  cruel  unemployment, 
the  monstrous  deficits,  the  slcy-hlgh 
interest  rates  and  the  slump  of  hous- 
ing, trade,  and  investment  which  this 
program  threatens  to  bring?  Will  you 
say  that  you  honestly  thought  the 
budget  deficit  did  not  matter?  That 
you  sincerely  believed  that  we  could 
have  guns  and  butter  both?  That  the 
rich,  in  whom  you  now  so  trustingly 
place  your  faith,  have  let  you  down? 

I  do  not  now  talk  about  charity  or 
compassion  or  generosity  for  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
infirm.  I  only  remind  you  that  those 
who  are  today  pressing  you  to  vote  for 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  18 
months  frmn  now  wiU  show  you  very 
little  charity  or  comi>assion  or  gener- 
osity. And  then,  where  will  you  turn? 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi. 
SHUsiaa). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  jrieldlng  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America's  biggest 
horserace  is  going  to  be  run  this  week- 
end down  in  Kentucky.  Thousands  are 
going  to  be  betting  on  their  choice. 


and  by  the  time  starting  time  comes 
around  and  the  horses  are  loaded  into 
the  chutes  there  is  going  to  be  a  favor- 
ite, a  people's  choice.  Just  sunxwe 
that  when  that  starting  bell  goes  off. 
the  gatekeeper  refuses  to  open  the 
gate  for  the  favorite.  Suppose  he  re- 
fuses to  even  let  the  favorite  on  the 
track.  Suppose  he  refuses  to  give  the 
favorite  a  chance  to  win.  to  try  to  suc- 
ceed. 

How  would  the  people  react  to  that? 
Of  course,  they  would  cry,  "Foul." 

There  is  an  even  more  important 
race  taking  place  here  this  week,  and 
the  eyes  of  America  are  on  this  House, 
and.  more  precisely.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  eyes  of  America  are  on  my 
friends  in  the  majority  party— the  ma- 
jority party  which  has  the  votes  to 
control  what  happens  at  the  starting 
gate  of  this  much  more  serious  race. 

It  is  very  clear  that  our  friends  in 
the  leadership  of  the  majority  party 
are  trying  to  not  even  let  the  Reagan 
compromise  out  of  the  starting  gate. 
They  are  trying  to  kill  the  President's 
program  before  its  gets  started.  That 
is  the  issue  before  the  country.  Is  the 
majority  party,  which  controls  this 
House,  going  to  give  the  President  a 
chance? 

Frankly.  I  admit  I  was  surprised  over 
the  past  few  weeks  to  hear  the  state- 
ments of  several  of  my  Democratic 
friends  and  to  read  their  statemoits  in 
the  newspapers  as  they  went  home  to 
their  various  congressional  districts- 
North.  South.  East,  and  West— and 
when  they  were  urged  to  support  the 
President,  they  really  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  say  that  they  did  not 
support  the  President. 
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The  responses,  many  of  the  ones  I 
saw  I  suppose  you  would  put  in  the 
category  of  they  said,  "Yes,  but— "yes. 
they  want  to  l>e  supportive  of  the 
President's  budget,  but— yes.  they 
want  to  be  summrtive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program,  but— and.  of 
course,  yes.  but.  really  means  no. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  unldnd  to  many 
of  my  friends,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
looking  at  the  comments  they  made 
back  in  their  congressional  districts 
over  this  recess,  they  have  taken  the 
art  of  dissembling  and  raised  it  to  a 
high  art  form. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
should  not  be  beguiled  by  the  soothing 
words,  the  torrent,  the  gush,  if  you 
will,  of  soothing  words  which  we  seon 
to  have  heard  in  many  oongresslcHial 
districts  around  the  country  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  my  friends  oa  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  really 
unwilling  back  home  to  confess  that 
they  are  trying  to  scuttle  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and.  of  course,  trying 
to  scuttle  it  without  scuttling  them- 
selves in  the  process. 
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There  is  a  smyins  around  this  town. 
'1>mt  listen  to  their  words— watch 
their  hands."  Well,  the  han<te  of  the 
mAHvlty  leadership  are  on  the  lever 
that  controls  the  starting  gate.  They 
are  tryteg  awfully  hard  to  keep  that 
gate  doeed  so  the  President  will  not 
even  be  given  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
track.  Fortunately,  the  President  has 
been  willing  to  compromise.  He  has  ac- 
cepted a  bipartisan  substitute.  I  was 
quite  surprised  to  hear  my  good 
frloid.  and  he  is  my  good  friend  and 
my  dear  friend  from  Michigan,  a  few 
mommts  ago  belittling  the  important 
of  his  Democratic  colleagues  who  are 
considering  supporting  the  Latta- 
Oramm  bipartisan  compromise. 

In  fact,  this  is  not  even  sectional 
summrt.  because  I  have  read  several 
accounts  of  northern  Democrats  as 
well  as  southern  Democrats  who  are 
going  to  support  this  bipartisan  com- 
promise. It  seems  to  me  that  rather 
than  belittling  those  Democrats  who 
are  willing  to  give  the  President  a 
chance.  I  say  we  should  salute  them. 
Indeed.  I  believe  the  American  people 
wID  salute  them  for  setting  partisan- 
ship aside  and  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  overwhemlngly  elected 
by  the  American  people. 

So,  Bir.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  wiU 
the  President  be  given  a  chance?  This 
is  the  first  test.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  new  beginning.  For  the  good  of 
the  country,  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues oa  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
let  the  President's  program  out  of  the 
starting  gate,  will  let  the  President  try 
to  nm  his  race  for  America. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  SncoiO. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  I 
am  pleased  to  enter  this  disciission  on 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  aspect  of  the 
budget  and  plan  to  discuss  the  budget 
In  more  detail  later  in  the  debate  or  as 
we  enter  the  amendment  stage  next 
week. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  commend  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, for  reading  on  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  an  action  that  said  to  the 
peofde  of  the  Nation  that  we  are  going 
to  see  that  every  American  has  an  op- 
portunity to  woiIk  and  earn  a  liveli- 
hood; but  I  regret  to  say  that  up  to 
this  point  we  have  not  lived  up  to  that 
h<H)e. 

It  was  interesting  Just  about  10  days 
ago  or  so.  I  guess  it  was.  when  we  had 
the  ^xsce  Shuttle,  but  that  Space 
Shuttle  did  not  happen  after  1  year  or 
after  2  years.  It  happened  because  we 
had  the  technical  personnel  available 
years  and  years  ago,  there  were  Mem- 
bers who  sat  In  this  body  who  made  an 
opportunity  available  for  young 
people  who  went  on  and  then  created 
a  dream  and  then  f  oUowed  through. 

I  fear  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
denying  the  (q?portunlty  for  futiure 


young  people  who  can  create  Space 
Shuttles.  If  we  want  to  have  Space 
Shuttles  and  other  things  that  help 
humanity,  we  have  to  have  the  person- 
nel to  do  it.  Even  the  Jones  substitute, 
which  I  support.  I  regret  I  think 
makes  some  assimiptlons  that  are  not 
accurate  in  the  field  of  manpower. 

I  made  the  motion  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  Just  barely  keep  alive 
the  CETA  program,  title  IKB)  and 
title  VI  and  I  lost  that  motion  on  an 
18  to  8  vote. 

The  assumption  in  Oramm-Latta. 
the  assumption  of  the  administration 
is  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  are  now  working  under 
CETA.  not  a  single  one  wiU  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

Now,  my  friends.  If  you  believe  that, 
you  can  believe  tlUs  microphone  is 
made  out  of  cheese.  You  can  believe 
anjrthing  you  want  to. 

We  were  faced  and  are  faced  regular- 
ly with  the  choice  of  whether  we  want 
some  kind  of  a  guaranteed  income  pro- 
gram or  whether  we  want  to  have  a 
Jobs  program  in  this  Nation.  Any  time 
you  ask  any  public  opinion  group  on 
that  question,  they  say,  "We  do  not 
want  the  guaranteed  income  program. 
We  want  a  Jobs  program."  And  yet 
what  the  administration  has  come  up 
with— it  does  not  call  it  this,  but  it  is  a 
guaranteed  income  program. 

We  have  a  choice  of  paying  people 
for  being  productive  or  paying  people 
for  being  nonproductive  and  we  have 
chosen.  I  think,  most  unwisely  that  we 
are  going  to  pay  people  for  being  non- 
productive. 

If  you  want  to  get  at  inflation,  you 
have  to  give  people  a  chance  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  for  people  to  be  produc- 
tive they  among  other  things  have  to 
have  that  spark  of  a  hope,  that  sense 
that  Government  really  cares  about 
them. 

I  was  in  a  subcommittee  hearing  this 
morning  and  the  assistant  to  Father 
Hesburgh.  the  president  of  Notre 
Dame.  Msgr.  John  Egan.  said  that  we 
have  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
drape  the  mantle  of  hopelessness  on 
the  poor  of  this  Nation.  I  fear  that  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  going  ahead  on  this 
budget  and  taking  a  look  at  manpower 
and  productivity,  that  we  are  dividing 
the  Nation  by  class  more  and  more.  I 
see  it  happening  in  the  nutrition  pro- 
grams. I  see  it  in  the  student  pro- 
grams. If  we  accept  Gramm-Latta  we 
are  going  to  be  denying  in  excess  of 
700,000  young  people  a  chance  to  go  to 
college.  While  the  exctise  is  made,  this 
program  or  that  program  will  help  the 
millionaire's  son,  it  is  very  interesting 
if  you  go  back  in  history  when  we  first 
started  talking  about  public  high 
schools,  one  of  the  arguments  against 
public  high  schools  was  that  we 
cannot  have  public  high  schools,  you 
will  help  the  millionaire's  son. 


Well,  somehow  we  decided  even  if  a 
few  millionaires'  sons  take  advantage 
of  public  high  schools,  we  would  go 
ahead  and  have  them  and  we  became  a 
richer  and  finer  nation  because  we  did 
it. 

Now  there  are  those  who  say.  oh.  no, 
let  us  not  make  college  available  to  ev- 
eryone because  you  are  going  to  help 
some  millionaire's  son  if  you  do.  I  say 
if  a  millionaire's  son  takes  advantage 
of  the  program,  that  is  fine,  but  that  is 
really  not  the  point,  because  that  mil- 
lionaire's son  can  get  to  college 
anyway,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  future  Jonas  Salks  and 
George  Washington  Carvers  and 
people  who  are  going  to  find  out  how 
we  c\ire  cancer  and  the  cold  and  all 
kinds  of  other  things  that  we  are 
going  to  be  denying  an  opportunity. 

Under  this  budget  we  are  going  to 
spend  another  $80  billion  or  so  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  for  this  country 
and  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
people  who  invent  the  new  equipment. 

I  suggest  if  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
ductivity, take  a  look  at  Japan,  take  a 
look  at  Germany.  It  is  very  interesting 
in  Japan,  for  example,  if  you  are  in 
grade  school  or  high  school,  you  go  to 
school  an  average  of  250  days  a  year. 
In  the  United  States  it  Is  an  average  of 
180.  There  is  great  stress  on  education. 
There  is  great  stress  on  these  opportu- 
nities. 

We  have,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
all  the  time,  but  I  have  the  testimony 
here  from  Bill  Lash,  a  student  at  Tale, 
who  testified  that  if  this  program  goes 
through,  Yale  is  not  going  to  lose  any 
students,  but  what  is  going  to  happen 
is  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  the 
custodian  is  not  going  to  be  at  Yale, 
that  Yale  Is  going  to  become  a  school 
for  the  affluent.  Are  we  a  better  soci- 
ety if  that  takes  place? 

Borden  economics  now  says  that  if 
the  Reagan  program  goes  through,  we 
will  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  have 
9.4  percent  unemployment. 

What  this  Nation  needs  right  now  is 
a  vision  of  tomorrow,  a  vision  that  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  gave  us  of  an 
America  that  is  productive,  that  is 
working,  that  has  opportunity  for  ev- 
eryone and  instead,  we  have  a  dream 
of  yesterday  that  is  gilded  unrealisti- 
cally. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Rsnss)  said  we  are  going  by  instinct 
rather  than  by  analysis,  and  I  think 
he  is  correct. 

The  current  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine  has  a  very  interesting  article 
by  a  professor  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  who  points  out  that  of  all 
the  industrial  nations  we  already 
spend  more  on  defense  than  any  other 
and  we  spend  less  on  social  services 
than  any  other.  With  this  budget,  we 
increase  that  disparity. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  we  are 
asking  ourselves  as  we  vote  on  this 
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budget  is  whether  or  not  we  are  a  civi- 
lized society.  We  test  whether  we  are  a 
civilized  society  not  by  whether  we  re- 
spond to  the  rich  and  the  powerful, 
but  by  whether  we  respond  to  pe(H>le 
who  really  need  help.  I  fear  that  we  do 
not  understand  that  is  the  decision 
that  we  face. 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  again  for  trying 
to  move  us  in  the  right  direction.  I 
hope  in  these  coming  months  and 
years  we  do  not  forget  the  vision  he 
has  given  us. 

Mr.  REGULA.  lix.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yot\k  (Mr. 
KniF). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  at 
this  time  because  I  woiild  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  President's  budget,  the  bi- 
partisan budget  that  has  emerged  in 
the  House,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  goal,  which  is  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  employment, 
without  inflation.  I  believe  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  administration's  budget.  It 
is  my  goal. 

I  do  not  buy  the  idea  that  unemploy- 
ment is  an  answer  to  inflation.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  from  California  stand- 
ing in  the  well,  eloquently  testifying  to 
the  fact  that  he  believed  that  unem- 
ployment is  inflationary.  I  agree.  Un- 
employment is  inflationary  because  it 
reduces  the  potential  of  people  to  con- 
tribute to  their  own  lives,  their  own 
families,  their  own  communities,  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  For  a 
given  monetary  policy,  anything  that 
reduces  the  potential  of  this  Nation 
and  our  people  is  inflationary. 

Conversely,  we  have  found  out  over 
the  past  10  to  12  very  sad  years  that 
inflation  is  no  answer  to  unemploy- 
ment. Inflation  has  not  cured  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  other  nation. 

a  1600 

I  stand  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  debate  on  pur- 
pose. Although  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
President,  it  is  my  belief  that  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins is  his  goal  as  well. 
There  may  be  disagreement  on  the 
path  to  that  goal  among  Members  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  but.  nonethe- 
less, the  President,  when  he  stood 
before  the  American  people  on  Inau- 
guration Day,  took  the  statement  of 
Vernon  Jordan  and  gave  a  little  added 
twist:  He  said,  putting  America  back  to 
worii  means  putting  all  Americans 
back  to  woriL.  I  think  he  is  sincere,  and 
I  think  his  budget  is  a  long  step  in 
that  direction. 

President  Reagan  did  send  up  very 
quickly  a  plan  for  direction  in  which 
he  wanted  to  take  the  American  econ- 
omy to  get  us  back  to  worlc.  get  us  on 
the  road  to  full  employment,  and  to 
bring  about  growth  without  inflation. 

To  some  orthodox  economists  in  the 
country  today,  there  cannot  be  high 


levels  of  economic  growth  without  in- 
flation, and  imfortunately  more  of  the 
cjmics  are  on  my  end  of  the  political 
qjectrum  than  on  the  other  end. 

I  am  often  asked.  "Don't  you  realize. 
Congressman  Kemp,  that  you  are  look- 
ing for  high  levels  of  economic 
growth?  How  can  you  sustain  it  with- 
out inflation?"  Because  the  belief  is 
that  if  there  is  a  lot  of  wealth  in  the 
country,  that  generates  demand; 
demand  leads  to  inflation  because  it 
bids  up  prices.  I  think  that  is  falla- 
cious. I  think  it  is  a  myth.  I  think  it  is 
barbaric  in  terms  of  what  such  policy 
means  in  people's  lives. 

We  absolutely  must  have  high  levels 
of  growth.  Anything  short  of  restoring 
prosperity  to  this  country  is  going  to 
crush  the  hopes  and  dreams  and  po- 
tential of  people,  and  that,  I  think,  is 
something  that  neither  side  of  the 
aisle  wants.  I  know  it  is  not  something 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkihs)  wants.  And  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Bfr. 
Mrcheix)  has  similar  goals.  You 
cannot  help  America's  poor  by  making 
the  country  poor.  The  policies  of  past 
administrations  and  past  Congresses 
are  making  the  American  people 
poorer.  And  it  is  not  Just  the  poor  who 
are  suffering  in  America  today.  The 
whole  Nation  suffers  when  we  see  our 
country  and  our  economy  in  the  grips 
of  something  which  we  were  told  a  few 
years  ago  could  never  occur  simulta- 
neously; that  is.  high  levels  of  infla- 
tion and  low  rates  of  growth. 

Had  the  XJJ&.  economy  from  1960  to 
1980  grown  at  the  same  rate  it  did 
from  1962  to  1967,  that  is.  around  4.5 
percent  to  5  percent  in  real  terms— not 
nominal  inflationary  terms,  but  in  real 
terms — the  gross  national  product 
today  would  not  be  $2.5  trillion:  it 
would  be  $3.7  trillion.  We  would  have 
another  $200  to  $250  billion  of  Federal 
revenues.  We  could  have  balanced  the 
budget.  We  could  have  spent  more  for 
defense.  We  would  have  had  less  need 
for  social  programs  and  more  re- 
sources to  pay  for  them.  We  would 
have  a  sounder  dollar. 

Lane  Klrkland— I  have  quoted  not 
only  the  gentlemen  from  California, 
my  friend.  BCr.  Hawkihs.  but  I  am  now 
going  to  completely  befuddle  my 
friends  by  quoting  Lane  Klrkland  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  who  came  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  recently. 
This  Is  my  first  year  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  am  enjoying  it  im- 
mensely, particularly  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  very  able  chairman.  I 
wish  he  would  stop  beating  me  on 
Konp  and  Roth,  but  other  than  that. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  good  Job. 

lane  Klrkland  came  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  he  said 
something  that  I  liked.  He  said  the 
health  of  the  budget  depends  upon 
the  health  of  the  economy.  That  is  in- 
teresting. Some  of  us  think  the  health 
of   the   economy   depends   upon   the 


health  of  the  budget.  But  he  said  the 
health  of  the  budget  depends  upon 
the  health  of  the  economy.  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  right.  How  do  you  restore 
a  healthy  budget  without  a  healthy 
economy?  How  do  you  get  the  budget 
in  balance? 

Mr.  Chairman,  theoretically,  you 
could  balance  the  budget  tomorrow  If 
you  wanted  to  Just  squeeze  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  another  $50  or  $60  bO- 
lion.  But  in  reality,  if  we  raised  tax 
rates  on  the  American  people  still  fur- 
ther, the  economy  would  faU  off  even 
sharper.  Output  would  drop  even 
more,  and  the  deficit  would  widen,  and 
we  would  have  more  Government  bor- 
rowing and  monetization  of  debt 
What  is  the  alternative? 

The  President  said  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  several  weeks 
ago  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
American  that  we  cannot  fix.  That 
was  not  whistling  in  the  daili;  that  was 
not  arrogance:  that  was  Just  basic  con- 
fidence in  the  American  people  and 
their  enterprise.  This  President  really 
believes  that  the  American  people 
would  resirand  to  incentives,  to 
sounder  money,  to  lower  interest  rates, 
to  more  freedom  in  the  economy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  thinks  he  was 
elected  to  repeal  the  New  DeaL  I  think 
he  feels  he  was  elected  to  get  America 
moving  again  and  is  trjing  his  very 
best  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in 
bringing  about  a  sounder  economic 
policy,  which  aU  of  us  agree  must 
come. 

We  have  to  get  the  budget  under 
control.  It  is  growing  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  private  sector  to  finance 
it— and  by  private  sector  I  mean  the 
people,  because  ultimately  it  is  people 
who  pay  taxes.  Businesses  do  not  pay 
taxe^  only  people  pay  taxes,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices,  or  lower  wages,  or  lost 
jobs. 

The  President  has  prescribed  an 
across-the-board  reduction  in  tax 
rates. 

I  wish  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  fnnn  Oklahmna 
(Mr.  Jomss)  were  here.  He  walked  out 
right  after  I  complimented  him.  Earli- 
er he  stated  that  those  who  wish  to 
cut  tax  rates  will  unleash  upcm  the 
American  economy  devastating  defi- 
cits, runaway  inflation,  and  give  the 
American  people  the  impulse  to  go  out 
and  spend  more  mcmey.  As  for  the 
latter  part.  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  the  riglit  to  spend  their 
own  money.  They  toid  to  do  It  wisely, 
largely  by  investing  it.  And  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  get  into  a  habit  of 
trying  to  pit  class  against  class.  AU  the 
American  people  have  a  stake  in  re- 
storing the  incentive  to  earn  more 
income. 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  potv 
to  discourage  wealth,  and  it  is  not  In 
the  interest  of  the  wealthy  to  discour- 
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Me  the  poor  from  becoming  wealthy. 
Let  us  (top  thle  pointleee  debate  and 
■tart  talking  about  what  is  lood  for 
America  being  good  lot  all  the  people, 
became  we  are  still  one  nation.  We  are 
stiU  one  people.  We  are  still  cme 
family.  We  stOl  have  a  stake  In  ecour- 
aging  all  people  to  reach  their  poten- 
tial as  human  beings. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms)  suggested  that 
the  American  people  might  go  out  and 
spend  money,  that  we  were  going  to 
cut  tax  rates  so  that  it  would  shovel 
more  doDars  into  the  pockets  of  the 
American  people,  and  they  would  bid 
up  the  prices  and  that  would  lead  to 
more  inflation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  wrong  be- 
cause a  change  in  tax  rates  does  Dot 
change  the  supply  of  money.  In  the 
second  place  according  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation,  even  if  Mr. 
Reagan's  tax  cut  over  3  years  was  en- 
acted retroactive  to  January  1,  1981. 
with  no  feedback,  there  would  be  a 
static  revenue  loss  of  $113  billion.  But 
the  total  increase  in  taxes— this  is  the 
1981.  1982.  and  1983  increase  in 
taxes— going  on  over  the  next  3  years, 
because  of  higher  social  security  pay- 
roll taxes  and  income  taxes,  caused  by 
inflation,  will  total  $89  billion.  In 
effect,  over  the  next  3  years,  including 
this  year,  the  net  tax  cut  under  Mr. 
Reagan's  proposal  is  only  $24  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  1983  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  this  country  should 
be  around  $3  trillion. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms)  has  come  back 
in.  I  appreciate  it. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahwna  (Mr.  Joms)  a  question. 
CBO  Director  Alice  Rivlin  tells  us.  and 
the  Joint  C<»nmlttee  on  Taxation  tells 
us.  that  income  taxes  and  payroll 
taxes  are  going  to  be  increased  over 
the  next  3  years  on  all  the  American 
people  by  $89  billion,  and  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's total  income  tax  cut  is  $113  bil- 
Ucm.  That  is  a  $24  billion  net  tax  cut 
over  3  years  without  feedback.  How,  in 
an  economy  of  $3  trillion,  can  that 
cause  the  dire  consequences  the  gen- 
tleman predicts?  I  am  almost  embar- 
rassed to  stand  up  here  and  tell  you 
that  the  tax  cut  may  be  too  modest.  I 
am  really  concerned.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  President  go  further.  Tet  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  anything  on 
the  lower  Income  tax  rates;  maybe  give 
those  taxpayers  the  opportunity  to 
open  a  Keogh  account  or  an  IRA  ac- 
count, or  raise  the  standard  exemption 
at  the  bottom.  But  is  the  chairman 
telling  me  that  a  $24  billion  tax  cut  in 
3  years,  net.  In  static  terms,  with  no 
feedback,  is  going  to  cause  the  Ameri- 
can peoirie  to  rush  out  and  overwhelm 
capacity  by  buying  refrigerators  and 
automoMles?  I  hope  they  do.  by  the 
way.  They  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
buy  automobOes. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KSMP.  I  am  going  to  do  some- 
thing the  gentleman  did  not  do  for 
me.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  my  friend 
because  I  know  he  wanted  to  get  his 
speech  done. 

n  1615 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would 
teU  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  that,  after  I  completed  my 
speech.  I  looked  for  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  him,  and  I  could  not  find  him 
on  the  floor,  otherwise.  I  would  have 
yielded  to  him  at  that  point,  as  I  did 
to  several  other  Members  on  the  floor 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Then  I  am  glad  I  yielded 
earlier. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wiU  yield,  what  I  have  suggest- 
ed is  that  there  be  a  tax  cut  next  year 
and  that  it  pertain  to  all  levels  of 
income,  that  at  the  higher  level  of 
income  it  be  mostly  centered  around 
capital  gains  reductions,  which  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  unearned  income 
rates,  and  at  the  lower  end  that  we  in- 
crease the  earned  income  credit,  and 
that  for  middle-income  taxpayers  you 
target  certain  relief  as  well  as  incen- 
tives for  savings,  and  that  the  second 
and  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  should  be 
offset  by  further  spending  reductions 
so  that  your  tax  cuts  are  preceded  by 
spending  cuts. 

Now.  the  reason  I  do  that,  and  I  rec- 
ognize^— 

Mr.  KEMP.  When  would  it  be  imple- 
mented? What  year?  When  would  it 
start?  1981  or  1982? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Most  of  it 
would  start  this  year. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  when  would  the 
personal  cut  take  place? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  year. 

Mr.  KEMP.  1981? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  But  it  would  have  an  impact 
on  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Why  not  on  1981,  as 
weU? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  indi- 
vidual cuts  would  be  Octol>er. 

Mx.  KEMP.  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  The  gentleman  wants  to  cut 
the  70-percent  bracket  to  50  percent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
the  suggestion  we  have  made  on  the 
unearned  income. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Wait  1  minute,  now.  No 
earned  income  is  taxed  over  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  Just 
want  to  make  sure  we  all  know  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  KEMP.  WeU.  yes.  I  think  what 
the  trouble  is.  we  are  beginning  to 
leam  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  cut 
the  tax  rate  from  70  to  50.  wants  to 
cut  the  capital  gains  tax.  and  that  is 
aU. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No:  that  is 
not  correct. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Wait  1  minute,  now.  My 
understanding  of  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal is  that  he  wants  to  cut  rates  for 
the  top  and  capital  gains,  but  is  not 
going  to  cut  any  other  rate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No:  that  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  going 
to  cut  some  other  rates? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  What  I 
had  suggested,  my  preference  would 
be  to  widen  the  brackets  because  I 
think  that  is  more  important  to  a 
middle-income  worker  than  the  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  reductions.  However 

Mr.  KEMP.  What  is  the  difference.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  base 
tax  you  pay.  what  is  taken  out  of  your 
paycheck. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  that  is  the  same  as 
lowering  the  rate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  not. 
really. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Now.  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  low- 
ering of  the  rate  is  on  the  last  dollar 
earned. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Is  the 
gentleman  standing  on  the  floor,  tell- 
ing me  that  widening  the  brackets  so 
the  taxpayers  do  not  get  into  those 
thresholds  is  different  than  a  rate  re- 
duction? Is  that  not  disingenuous.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No;  it  is 
not.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  for 
those  categories  of  middle-income 
workers,  where  the  brackets  are  much 
closer  together  than  the  high-income 
workers,  inflation  itself  pushes  these 
workers  into  a  higher  basic  tax  brack- 
et. 

BAr.  KEMP.  I  understand  that.  Is 
that  not  a  reduction  of  rates  at  which 
the  tax  will  be  paid? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Certainly. 
It  is  another  way  to  reduce  taxes. 

Bfr.  KEMP.  Tax  rates? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  There  are  two  wajrs  to  reduce 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Wait  a  minute,  now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  basic 
rate  that  is  paid 

Mr.  KEMP.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  I 
take  back  my  time. 

I  apologize. 

The  gentleman  agrees  that  widening 
the  bracket  is.  in  effect,  an  effective 
reduction  of  the  marginal  tax  rate  at 
which  the  taxpayer  will  pay  his  or  her 
taxes?  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
answer  is  yes.  you  can  reduce  taxes  by 
marginal  rates  by  widening  the  brack- 
et. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now.  does  the  gentleman  want  to  do  it 
Just  for  some,  or  does  he  want  to  do  it 
for  all  middle-income  people? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  did 
not  get  specific  as  to  precisely 

Mr.  KEMP.  Should  we  do  it  Just  for 
one  class  of  taxpayers,  or  should  we  do 
it  for  more  taxpayers? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  More 
than  one.  More  than  one  bracket  class. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  get- 
ting close  to  suggmting  that  we  either 
widen  the  brackets  for  all  taxpayers  or 
we  lower  the  tax  rates  for  all  taxpay- 
ers, which  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  do.  And  the  gentleman  found 
it  highly  inflationary  for  me  to  try  to 
do  that.  And  now  the  gentleman  is  get- 
ting awfully  close  to  suggesting  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  Just  wondering  if 
the  gentleman  would  like  to  reconsider 
some  of  the  comments  that  he  has 
made  over  the  years  on  the  efforts 
made  by  M^.  Roth  and  myself. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes:  I  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklah<«UL  The  infla- 
tionary difference  pertains  to  the  size 
of  the  deficit,  not  only  next  year,  but 
in  1983  and  1984  aUke. 

In  order  to  try  to  get  the  deficit 
down,  we  have  suggested  that  in  1983. 
in  1984  further  spending  cuts  precede 
the  enactment  of  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  KEMP.  WeU.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  look  forward  to 
debating  with  him  on  the  subject.  Now 
that  we  have  caught  on  to  what  the 
gentleman  wants  to  do.  perhaps  he 
ought  not  be  so  critical  of  those  of  us 
who  Just  would  like  to  go  a  Uttle  bit 
further.  I  think  the  gentleman  and  I 
do  not  disagree.  In  fact.  I  Joined  with 
him  and  with  Mr.  Stelger.  to  get  the 
capital  gains  rate  down.  That  was  not 
aU  that  bad  an  exercise. 

The  gentleman  helped  cut  the  cor- 
porate rate  in  1978.  the  gentleman 
helped  cut  the  capital  gains  rate  in 
1978.  the  gentleman  wants  to  cut  the 
unearned  income  tax  rate  in  1981.  he 
wants  to  cut  the  capital  gains  rate 
again  in  1981.  but,  dam  it.  he  does  not 
seem  to  want  to  cut  the  personal  tax 
rates  of  aU  of  the  hard-woridng  men 
and  women  up  in  Buffalo  and  in  his 
own  district,  and  I  think  it  is  disingen- 
uous of  the  gentleman  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Reagan,  who  wants  to  cut  tax 
rates  across  the  board  so  that  every- 
body gets  the  same  benefit  of  more  in- 
centive, is  somehow  going  to  nni«><^i;h 
inflation  on  the  American  people.  He 
does  not  deserve  this,  the  President 
does  not  deserve  the  attaA  on  him  as 
somehow  lacking  in  compassion,  lack- 
ing in  plan,  lacking  in  strategy  to  get 
America  moving  again,  if  there  is  only 
a  smaU  debate  over  dotted  "I's"  and 
crossed  "t's"  which  sometimes  sounds 
like  a  medieval  theological  debate  over 
how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  pin.  But  I  perceive  that  this 
debate  is  not  going  to  be  encouraged  if 


we  do  not  at  least  come  to  gripe  with 
the  honest  but  sincere  disagreement 
between  the  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Reagan  on  whether  we  ought  to  go 
further  in  doing  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do.  Winston  ChurchlU  said 
that  in  wartime  there  is  a  time  for  au- 
dacity, and  there  is  a  time  for  caution. 
He  said.  "But  never  for  both  at  the 
same  time." 

I  beUeve  he  was  saying  at  that  time, 
in  World  War  II.  it  was  time  for  audac- 
ity. I  think  Mr.  Reagan  is  baslcaUy 
being  bold  in  trying  to  bring  to  the 
American  people  and  to  this  Congress 
a  bold  program  in  tax  reform,  in  fiscal 
reform,  in  monetary  restraint  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  regulatory  sjmtem. 

And  the  gentlemen  wants  to  be  cau- 
tious. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  time  for 
caution.  The  economy  is  collapsing 
around  our  knees.  Steel,  autos.  hous- 
ing, the  poor  unemployed,  the  econo- 
my is  not  producing,  it  is  not  effective, 
revenues  are  falling  short,  inflation, 
interest  rates.  T-bills  are  aU  going  up, 
and  we  face  a  crisis  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  at  least  presented  to 
the  American  people  a  program,  a 
strategy  and  an  agenda,  a  package, 
aitd  I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  at 
least  give  him  his  due. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gentleman  incorrectly 
represents  my  position  with  regard  to 
the  tax  biU  and  incorrectly  quotes  me 
as  to  my  criticisms  of  the  President  or 
his  program. 

I  have  never  said  that  the  President 
lacks  compassion.  I  have  never  said 
that,  and  I  do  not  say  that  now. 

liir.  KEMP.  I  grant  the  gentleman 
that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Second, 
the  tax  program  that  I  have  recom- 
mended does  not  say,  "Give  tax  reUef 
to  corporate  interests  and  not  to  indi- 
vidual interests."  or  has  any  tax  biU  I 
have  ever- — 

BCr.  KEMP.  Wait  a  minute.  I  take 
my  time  back.  Do  not  do  to  me  what 
the  gentleman  accuses  me  of  doing  to 
him.  I  have  never  said  a  word  against 
corporations.  Has  the  goitlanan  no- 
ticed that  Jack  Ksmp  stood  in  the  weU 
and  did  not  say  a  word  about  corpora- 
tions? I  have  not  said  a  thing  about 
business. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tlonansaid  "corporate  rate  cuts." 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  sorry.  That  was  in 
1978  we  cut  the  corporate  rate.  The 
gentleman  voted  for  it:  so  did  I. 

Vtr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  the 
gentleman  indicated  that  at  the 
present  time  I  am  not  recommending 
for  the  hard-woridng.  blue-collar 
woiker  any  kind  of  tax  reUef .  and  that 
is  simply  not  true. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Wait  a  minute,  now.  I 
said  rate  reduction.  I  always  try  to 


choose  my  words  carefully  in  this 
debate  because  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  very,  very  nimble  of  foot.  I  do  not 
talk  about  relief:  I  am  talking  about 
reducing  people's  rates. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklaluxna.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  reducing  people's  rates  also. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  can  show  the  gentle- 
man that  under  his  plan  the  tax  rate 
on  the  American  worker  is  going  to  go 
up,  not  down;  spending  is  going  to  go 
up.  not  down;  the  tax  burdm  is  going 
to  go  up.  not  down;  and  unemploy- 
ment. I  would  say  to  my  friends  who 
are  interested  in  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Act.  is  going  to  be  higher  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982  under  the 
Jones  budget  by  400.000.  That  is 
400.000  more  Americans  who  are  out 
of  work.  And  I  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther. I  do  not  think  7-percent  unem- 
ployment in  1982  is  something  to  re- 
joice over.  I  would  Join  anyone  on  this 
floor  to  get  the  unemployment  rate 
down  further.  It  is  disgnceful  to  leave 
this  coimtry  unemployed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Once 
again  the  gmtleman  misstates  what 
the  chairman's  position  is. 

Mr.  KEMP.  This  is  from  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  budget  r^mrt. 
Unemployment  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1982  WiU  be  7.4  percent,  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  higher,  that  is.  400.000 
more  Americans  out  of  woik  in  1982 
than  under  the  President's  bipartisan 
budget.  Real  GNP  growth  wiU  be  2.4 
percent  Instead  of  4.2  percent 

If  you  want  to  cut  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  American  economy  in  half,  if 
you  want  more  people  unemployed,  if 
you  want  higher  interest  rates  than 
the  President  by  3  percent,  and  if  you 
want  inflation  to  be  2Vi  percent  higher 
than  with  the  President,  then  you  can 
vote  for  the  Jones  budget. 

I  can  understand  the  debate  over 
econometrics.  But  even  by  their  own 
admission,  their  own  statistics,  the 
Jones  budget  is  a  steady-as-you-go. 
cautious  slide  toward  more  inflation, 
more  unemployment,  higher  interest 
rates,  but  ultimately  more  deqwlr  for 
the  American  people.  And.  frankly, 
the  President  deserves  high  marics  at 
the  very  least  for  changing  the  Na- 
tion's agenda  in  terms  of  econcmiics. 
because  he  is  simultaneously  attaddng 
unemplojmaent  and  inflation.  Now. 
you  can  say  it  wiU  not  worlc  We  can 
debate  that.  You  can  say  it  wlU  not 
worlL  But.  very  frankly.  I  think  the 
President  and  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Latta  biparttean  budget  believe 
that  there  is  a  better  case  to  be  made, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  some  of  us 
spoke  out  and  chaUenged  some  of 
these  attadcs  on  President  Reaaan— 
not  from  the  gentlonan  from  CMdaho- 
ma,  I  admit— as  laddng  in  compassion. 
We  think  you  should  measure  capac- 
ity by  not  how  high  the  safety  net  is 
fiUed  up.  but  by  how  few  people  need 
it. 
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The  e—ence  of  a  charitable  society  Is 
to  iM«vent  people  from  havlnc  to  take 
charity.  It  seems  to  me  that  heavy 
accent  on  growth  in  the  private  sector, 
a  Mgh  degree  of  investment  and  sav- 
incs.  more  Jobs,  greater  expansion  of 
the  XJA  economy,  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  would  be  a  charitble 
act  because  it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  people  who  would  need 
food  stamps,  who  need  welfare,  who 
need  unemployment  insurance,  who 
need  trade  adjustment  assistance.  We 
were  not  elected  to  abolish  the  safety 
net.  We  were  elected  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  who  need  it.  And 
who  is  to  say  that  Is  lacking  in  com- 
passion? lly  parents  always  taught  roe 
that  compassion  is  not  giving  someone 
a  fish  so  he  eats  for  a  day:  it  is  helping 
scMneone  learn  how  to  fish  so  they  can 
eat  for  a  lifetime.  I  think  that  is  part 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic.  And  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  anyone  is  privy  to 
revealed  truth  down  here  in  this 
debate,  but  we  ought  to  reduce  some- 
what these  attacks  on  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  of  us  who  think  there 
is  a  better  way  to  get  America  moving 
again. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Tes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding,  and  I  compliment 
him  on  his  comments. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  thought  we  had,  for 
a  mmnent,  a  more  specific  outline  of 
what  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fran  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joifss),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  in 
mind,  in  the  way  of  a  specific  tax  re- 
duction, and  he  has  Just  mentioned 
that  he  favors  reducing  the  number  of 
tax  brackets,  all  the  way  up  and  down 
the  line,  from  16  to  2,  or  what  are  we 
doing?  Can  the  gentleman  be  more 
specific? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  that  I  have  to  leave  to  catch  a 
plane. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  that 
this  is  the  closest  we  have  gotten  to 
specifics. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
ask  the  gentleman  to  get  his  own  time. 
The  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective floor  speakers  In  the  House. 
and  I  hope  he  can  pursue  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  have  heard  my  friends  in  the  Black 
Caucus  say  many  times  what  a  tragedy 
it  was  that  this  country  was  caught  in 
the  grip  of  that  Phillips  ciuve  mental- 
ity. 

The  President  deserves  credit  for 
being  the  first  to  deliver  to  the  Con- 
greas  and  to  the  American  people  an 
agenda  for  simultaneously  attacking 
inflatl<ni  and  imemployment.  He  re- 
jects the  Phillips  curve.  And.  as  I  said 
before,  when  he  spoke  before  the  Con- 
gress, he  said  there  is  nothing  wrong 


with  America  that  we  cannot  fix  to- 
gether. 

D  1630 

Let  me  end  my  remarks,  much  to  the 
relief  of  my  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  adsle.  by  saying  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this  country.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  America.  We  have 
not  reached  the  era  of  limits.  America 
is  not  over. 

All  those  doomsayers  and  critics— 
and  I  was  going  to  mention  some 
names  of  authors  of  books.  Someone 
mentioned  "Zero  Simi  Society"  by 
Lester  Thurow,  who  claims  that  your 
gain  has  to  come  at  my  expense  and 
that  America  has  reached  its  potential 
and  that  all  that  is  left  is  a  trade-off 
between  the  Northeast  and  the  Sun 
Belt  and  black  and  white  and  labor 
and  capital  and  rich  and  poor. 

I  do  not  see  that  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  reject  it  intuitively  and  em- 
pirically. And  I  think  the  President 
does,  and  I  think  he  deserves  more 
credit  toward  uplifting  the  debate 
toward  trying  to  move  this  country 
toward  the  expansion,  growth,  techno- 
logical and  entrepreneurial  renais- 
sance that  would  make  all  Americans 
wealthier  and  get  this  Nation  back  to 
work  and  balance  the  budget  through 
prosperity,  not  by  raising  taxes. 

Herbert  Hoover  is  gone.  But  he 
seems  to  linger  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  It  is  in- 
teresting. Our  party  is  talking  atwut 
some  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
used  in  1960  to  get  America  moving 
again  and  so  is  the  President,  and  the 
other  party  is  talking  about  going 
back  to  1932  and  raising  taxes  to  fi- 
nance its  deficits. 

The  best  way  to  finance  the  deficit  is 
to  remove  the  need  for  the  deficit, 
stop  this  inertia  in  our  economy  and 
get  America  moving  again. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  so. 

Mi.  Chairman,  optimism  has  gripped 
the  American  people  since  January.  A 
President  was  elected  to  restore  the 
principle  that  no  government  can  do 
as  much  for  the  people  as  they  can  do 
for  themselves.  In  3  months,  he  has 
forged  a  coalition  which  will  make  this 
principle  the  guiding  force  in  our  de- 
mocracy. 

The  American  people  are  excited 
about  restoring  the  idea  that  each  in- 
dividual should  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  as  high  as  their  effort 
and  initiative  and  God-given  talent 
could  carry  them.  The  President  un- 
derstands this  excitment.  When  he 
spoke  to  us  2  days  ago,  he  spoke  of 
Americans  as  people  who  "have  always 
reached  for  a  new  spirit  and  a  higher 
goal,"  a  people  who  "have  been  coura- 
geous and  determined,  unafraid  and 
bold." 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  a 
change  and  for  the  first  time  in  two 
decades  they  wUl  have  it.  They  will 


have  it  because  Americans  from  every 
background,  every  ethnic  heritage, 
every  rung  of  the  economic  ladder  are 
ready  to  regain  responsibility  for  their 
own  lives.  They  will  have  it  because 
the  American  people  have  sent  an  im- 
mistakable  signal  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  that  they 
have  united  behind  their  President 
and  behind  the  ideas  on  which  his  ad- 
ministration is  based. 

THE  RKAGAM  raOOBAM 

President  Reagan  responded  to  the 
demand  for  change  by  offering  a  blue- 
print for  economic  progress.  The 
President  realizes,  as  do  the  people, 
that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in 
social  problems,  no  lessening  of  de- 
pendence on  Government  unless  the 
Nations'  economy  is  prosperous  and 
djmamic.  The  program  was  straight- 
forward: 

Increase  aftertax  incentives  for  both 
labor  and  capital  to  encourage  in- 
creased work,  saving,  investment  and 
enterprise; 

Reduce  unnecessary  spending  to 
reduce  the  share  of  private  resources 
which  are  siphoned  off  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  counterproductive  uses: 

Stop  inflation  through  a  sound- 
money  policy:  and 

Eliminate  the  costly  and  unncessary 
overregulation  of  business  and  individ- 
uals. 

Each  of  these  four  elements  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  President's  program 
for  revitalizing  the  economy.  None  of 
them  can  be  deleted  without  endan- 
gering the  success  of  the  total  pack- 
age. The  President  has  taken  the  first 
steps  in  lessening  the  regulatory 
burden  and  in  supporting  sound- 
money  policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  has  also  taken  the  first 
steps  in  budget  and  tax  rate  reform  by 
sending  the  Congress  detailed  propos- 
als for  limiting  Federal  spending 
growth  and  reducing  the  marginal  tax 
rates  of  individuals  and  business.  The 
next  steps  belong  to  the  Congress. 

TBI  KBAGAM  BIPABTUAN  BXnXirr 

Since  the  President  first  presented 
his  economic  program  on  March  10, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  debate  and  consideration  of  every 
aspect  of  his  program.  From  this 
debate  has  come  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Congress  unequalled  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  called  the  Nation 
to  arms. 

Under  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Delbert  Latta  and  Phil  Gramm. 
the  President's  budget  request  has 
been  transformed  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  into  a  bipartisan 
proposal.  The  strong  support  this 
budget  has  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
comes  from  the  desire  of  all  Members 
to  restore  the  basic  principle  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  liberty  to  governing 
the  Nation. 

The  first  essential  of  understanding 
the    Reagan    bipartisan    budget,    as 
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President  Reagan  himself  pointed  out. 
is  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  In 
Federal  spending  or  revenues.  This 
budget  is  simply  a  restriction  of  the 
rate  of  growth  which  has  plagued  VeA- 
eral  programs  for  the  past  20  years. 

TABl£  1.-FE0EIAL  SPENDING  AND  REVENUES,  1979-82 
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Federal  spending  and  revenues 
under  the  bipartisan  proposal  will  de- 
cline to  19.3  percent  of  ONP  by  1984, 
compared  to  23.0  and  21.1  percent  re- 
spectively for  1981.  Thus,  while  the 
Federal  share  of  resource  use  will  be 
declining,  the  actual  level  of  spending 
will  continue  to  increase. 

In  the  1980  campaign.  President 
Reagan  pledged  that  the  major 
changes  which  he  Intended  to  make  in 
the  distribution  of  national  resources 
would  not  adversely  affect  those  re- 
ceiving benefits  imder  what  he  called 
the  social  safety  net.  His  budget  mes- 
sage reiterated  this  pledge: 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  bold 
action,  we  have  ensured  that  the  Impact  of 
spending  reductions  will  be  shared  widely 
and  fairly  by  different  groups  and  the  var- 
ious regions  of  the  country.  Also,  we  have, 
as  pledged,  maintained  this  society's  basic 
social  safety  net,  protecting  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  others  who  rely  on  govern- 
ment for  their  very  existence. 

The  bipartisan  budget  proposal  re- 
flects this  pledge.  In  the  two  budget 
functions  concerned  with  basic  human 
needs,  health  and  income  security,  the 
Reagan  proposal  calls  for  substantial 
increases  over  the  next  4  years: 

TA81E  2.-€i«MTH  OF  SPENDING  FOR  BASIC  HUMAN 
NEEDS 
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Even  as  the  spending  for  these  func- 
tions is  increasing,  the  fimds  will  be 
spent  more  efficiently,  thus  providing 
more  assistance  to  those  who  require 
it.  A  comprehensive  policy  of  block 
grants  to  the  States  wlU  be  used  to 
channel  funds  to  those  who  need 
them,  rather  than  consuming  billions 
of  dollars  supporting  an  inefficient 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Local  control  of 
spending  will  be  a  significant  factor  in 
reducing  waste,  duplication,  and  delib- 
erate fraud. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  quite 
clearly  provides  for  those  who  need 
our  help.  There  will  be  no  refusal  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly  or  the  poor 
who  are  unable  to  woili:  there  wiU  be 
no  reduction  in  school  nutrition  pro- 


grams for  children  whose  diets  are  in- 
adequate; there  will  be  no  families  left 
without  shelter  and  heat  when  they 
have  no  means  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  feara  of  those  who  oppose  the 
social-program  elements  of  this  bi- 
partisan budget.  Their  fear  is  not  for 
those  who  are  truly  in  need.  The  real 
fear  is  the  wrath  of  voters  and  taxpay- 
ers who  have  final  proof  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  and  spending  machine  has 
indeed  been  the  cause  of  economic  de- 
cline: that  it  has  been  the  vehicle  for 
locking  a  generation  of  America's  poor 
into  an  endless  cycle  of  demeaning 
public  assistance. 

Some  critics  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
claim  that  social  goals  have  been 
slighted  in  favor  of  the  national  de- 
fense. As  one  of  my  colleagues  pointed 
out,  however,  national  defense  is  an 
overriding  social  goaL  Without  secu- 
rity for  our  basic  freedoms  there  can 
be  no  democracy  and  no  human  digni- 
ty. The  foremost  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  therefore,  must  be 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 

The  bipartisan  budget  provides  for 
significant  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing. They  are  long  overdue.  The  share 
of  ONP  devoted  to  national  defense 
has  been  in  steady  decline  over  the 
past  20  years.  We  are  currently  spend- 
ing well  under  6  percent  of  GNP  on 
national  defense.  This  will  increase 
under  the  bipartisan  proposal  to  6.4 
percent  in  1982. 

THB  BEVEMUE  PACKAGE 

President  Reagan's  tax  package  has 
but  one  goal:  To  restore  aftertax  in- 
centives for  both  labor  and  capital  to 
encourage  increased  work,  saving,  in- 
vestment, and  enterprise. 

The  single  driving  idea  behind  the 
tax  package  is  that  both  labor  and 
ci^ital  offer  resources  to  the  market 
based  on  the  real  aftertax  rate  of 
return  to  those  services.  As  tax  rates 
rise,  the  lower  returns  induce  an  in- 
creasing number  of  workers  and  entre- 
preneurs to  seek  the  untaxed  havens 
of  leisure  and  sheltered  investment. 
Tax  rate  reductions  are  necessary  to 
reverse  this  trend,  returning  economic 
resources  to  their  most  productive 
uses. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  does 
not  q>ecify  the  particular  tax  propos- 
als which  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  bilL 
It  does,  however,  make  adequate  room 
for  adoption  of  the  entire  tax  program 
which  the  President  unveiled  on 
March  10. 

A  strange  force  has  come  over  the 
Congress  in  the  last  3  months.  Not 
only  has  the  intellectual  battle  over 
the  effect  of  marginal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion been  won,  but,  there  is  now  virtu- 
ally no  disagreement  over  the  size  of 
the  total  tax  reduction  program.  The 
only  substantive  disagreement  remain- 
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Ing  is  over  minor  details  of  writing  the 
actual  tax  bilL 

The  optimism  of  the  people  over 
their  ability  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  destiny  has  permeated  this  debate 
as  it  has  that  over  spending.  The  Con- 
gress has  increasingly  come  to  realize 
what  the  people  have  long  known:  In- 
creased incentives  will  bring  forth 
effort  and  achievement  which  lie  dor- 
mant under  oppressive  taxation. 

Under  President  Reagan's  original 
tax  program,  these  increased  incen- 
tives would  be  achieved  by  permanent- 
ly reducing  personal  tax  rates  by  30 
percent  over  3  years  and  by  providing 
business  with  a  greatly  simplified 
system  of  accelerated  depreciation.  At 
the  end  of  the  phase-in  periods  for 
each  program  tax  rates  will  be  reduced 
greatly.  Marginal  rates  on  personal 
income  will  be  reduced  from  a  range  of 
14  to  70  percent  to  one  of  10  to  50  per- 
cent: the  top  capital  gains  rate  will  fall 
from  28  to  20  percent:  and  the  depreci- 
ation period  for  industrial  machinery 
will  be  reduced  to  5  years. 

Criticisms  of  the  Reagan  tax  pack- 
age have  been  confined  almost  univer- 
sally to  the  reduction  in  personal 
rates.  There  is  little  concern  that  the 
tax  reduction  for  business  will  have 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  economy. 
This  stems  from  a  widespread  failure 
of  politicians  and  economics  to  appre- 
ciate labor  as  a  factor  of  production. 
Luckily,  American  workers  make  no 
such  error. 

It  is  argued  that  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates  will  be  infla- 
tionary. This  view  is  offered  by  those 
who  refuse  to  recognize  that  inflation 
is  a  monetary  phenomenon.  They 
argue  that  tax  reductions  in  excess  of 
spending  reductions  will  increase  ag- 
gregate demand  and  thus  Increase 
prices. 

Suppose  that  cutting  taxes  reduces 
revenues  in  the  short  run  compared 
with  what  revenues  would  have  been 
without  these  reductions.  For  every 
dollar  of  lost  revenue,  taxpayers  have 
an  extra  dollar  of  disposable  income. 
But  for  every  such  extra  dollar  there 
is  one  less  dollar  someplace  else.  This 
is  caused  by  the  need  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  cut  spending  $1  or  to 
borrow  $1  to  pay  for  continued  deficit 
spending.  Either  way,  the  total 
amoimt  of  money  in  the  economy 
stajrs  the  same. 

There  cannot  be  any  more  aggregate 
income  and  demand  in  real  terms 
unless  people  are  encouraged  to  earn 
more  income  first — by  working  and  in- 
vesting more. 

In  short,  it  cannot  be  inflationary 
for  workers  to  spend  their  money  and 
noninflationary  for  Government  to  do 
so.  This  whole  argument  is  a  curious 
new  defense  of  big  government,  given 
that  the  whole  Kejrnesian  Justification 
for  high  tax  levels  has  always  been 
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that  Indlvkliiata  Mve  too  much  and 
reduce  acsngate  demand. 

The  Moond  major  argument  against 
the  tax  rate  reductions  haa  been  that 
an  Increaaed  rate  of  return  wfll  Induce 
the  majority  of  workers  to  actually 
reduce  their  hours  of  work.  This  Is 
based  on  the  notion  that  families  have 
a  target  level  of  income  after  which 
they  prefer  to  take  leisiire  rather  than 
Increaaed  hours  of  work.  Those  who 
make  this  argument  ignore  several  key 
facts. 

First,  as  the  argiunent  above  shows, 
there  is  no  change  in  aggregate 
income  as  a  result  of  the  tax  rate  re- 
ductions. Income  is  simply  returned 
fran  Oovemment  to  taxpayers.  If 
there  is  no  change  in  aggregate 
income,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
labor  offering  less  work  as  a  result  of 
higher  incomes.  Aggregate  income  wiU 
not  increase  unless  work  effort,  effi- 
ciency and  output  increase— that  is. 
unto  there  is  a  supply-side  response. 

Second,  if  workers  in  the  aggregate 
woi^  less  and  entrepreneurs  in  the  ag- 
gregate engage  in  fewer  projects,  total 
output  will  decline.  With  constant 
nominal  Income  and  less  output,  prices 
will  rise  to  the  point  that  workers  will 
have  to  return  to  their  former  levels 
of  worii  Just  to  stay  even.  Thus,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  reduction  in  work 
effort  even  if  workers  maintain  target 
levels  of  Income. 

Aside  from  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  argument.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  the  view  many  of  my  col- 
leagues take  of  American  workers. 
They  are  willing  to  provide  reduced 
taxes  for  business  on  the  theory  that 
business  wlU  produce  more,  but  simply 
refuse  to  apply  the  same  logic  to  the 
most  essential  factor  of  production: 
labor. 

A  final  criticism  made  is  that  the 
Reagan  tax  program  is  biased  in  favor 
of  the  wealthy,  that  it  reneges  in  some 
mysterious  way  on  the  progressive 
income  tax.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  below,  after  the  full  phase  in  of 
the  personal  rate  reductions,  the  tax 
dlstrIbuti<Hi  will  actually  be  slightly 
more  progressive  than  at  present. 

TMl£  3.-TAX  UMtiTY  BY  HOME  GROUP 
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The  error  made  is  one  of  attempting 
to  equate  the  dollars  of  tax  reduction 
rather  than  the  rates  of  taxation. 
Under  the  Reagan  plan  a  family 
making  $10,000  per  year  receives  tax 
relief  amounting  to  1  percent  of  total 
income,  a  family  making  $60,000  re- 
ceives S  percent  of  total  income  and 
the  family  earning  $200,000  receives  10 
percent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  family  making  $10,000  now  pays  4 
percent  of  its  income  in  taxes:  the 
$50,000  family.  19  percent:  and  the 
$200,000  famUy.  38  percent. 

It  means  that  the  $50,000  family 
now  pays  25  times  as  much  in  taxes 
and  the  $200,000  family  202  times  as 
much  as  the  $10,000  famfly. 

But  does  the  President's  tax  plan 
change  the  fairness  of  the  Tax  Code? 
In  1984.  the  $50,000  family  pays  26 
times  as  much  as  the  $10,000  family, 
and  the  $200,000  family  pays  209  times 
as  much.  In  other  words,  the  net 
effect  of  the  tax  rate  reduction  is  to 
increase  slightly  the  share  of  the  tax 
burden  paid  by  upper  income  taxpay- 
ers. It  is  beyond  all  reason  to  call  this 
unfair. 


Houn  BusoR  comciTTiB  vnsns  rsaoaii 
■IPASTUAM  irnxisT 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  pack- 
age has  been  designed  to  increase  the 
rate  of  economic  growth,  provide  more 
Jobs  and  lower  rates  of  interest,  infla- 
tion, and  unemplosrment.  These  will  be 


the  results  of  prescribed  policy 
changes.  Prosperity  requires  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  conscious- 
ly carried  out  by  the  Oovemment. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
refused  to  recognize  this  fact.  In  4 
day9  of  writing  its  own  budget,  the 
committee  was  never  certain  whether 
it  and  the  Congress  have  the  power  to 
change  policies  and  thus  affect  eco- 
nomic performance  or  whether  eco- 
nomic performance  is  independent  of 
policy  and  therefore  becomes  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  budget. 

This  confusion  tempted  Chairman 
Joifxs  and  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee's members  to  adopt  a  budget 
which,  if  passed  by  the  Congress,  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  own 
admission,  would  cause  a  significant 
deterioration  in  economic  performance 
over  the  next  4  years. 

According  to  the  committee,  their 
budget  will  slow  the  growth  of  the 
economy  and.  in  1982.  put  an  addition- 
al 400,000  workers  out  of  Jobs  com- 
pared to  the  President's  program.  Fur- 
ther, It  would  result  in  increaaed  infla- 
tion and  higher  Interest  rates  than  the 
bipartisan  alternative. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 
different  economic  results  coming 
from  the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget 
and  that  of  the  committee.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  committee  are  those  pro- 
vided by  the  chairman  in  his  budget 
document. 
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TABLE  4.-H0USE  BUDGET  COMWTTEE  VEiBUS  REAGAN  BIPARTISAN  BUDGET:  ECONOMC  PERFORMANCE 
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This  budget  Is  not  the  budget  of  the 
American  people.  The  American 
people  are  optimistic.  The  people  want 
economic  growth  without  inflation. 
Jobs  in  which  they  advance  and  excel, 
a  rising  standard  of  living  earned  by 
their  own  efforts. 

What  does  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee offer?  It  offers  more  of  the 
same  pessimism,  the  same  rhetoric  of 
pain  and  suffering  that  has  plagued 
the  Nation  for  two  decades.  It  offers 
austerity  in  place  of  growth,  inflation 
in  place  of  sound  money,  unemploy- 
ment in  place  of  Jobs.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  asks  the  American 
taxpayer  to  suffer  Just  a  little  more,  to 
wait  Just  a  little  longer,  and  the  poll- 
des  which  have  always  failed  in  the 
past  will  finally  bring  them  their  sal- 
vation. 

The  President  put  it  best  when  he 
said.  "Well,  that's  not  acceptable  any- 
more." The  taxpayer  has  lost  patience 


with  those  who  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  problems  will  be  solved  if 
taxes  are  raised  Just  one  more  time. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
making  the  same  mistake  which  has 
plagued  Congress  for  the  past  4  years. 
Federal  fiscal  discipline  cannot  be 
reached  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

TABLE  5.-H0USE  BUDGET  OOMRTTEE  VERSUS  REAGAN 

BIPARTKAN:  REVENUES 
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The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
counting  on  the  effects  of  continued 
high  inflation  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  cfHumittee  would  add  an  extra 
$189  billion  of  revenues  over  the  next 
4  years.  It  would  Increase  taxes  by  the 


equivalent  of  the  fnonnes  of  9.5  mil- 
lion American  families. 

Allowing  tax  revenues  to  Increase  by 
failing  to  adjust  tax  rates  for  Inflation 
leads  to  a  decline  in  woi^  savings.  In- 
vestment, and  entrepreneurial  activity. 
As  these  activities  are  discouraged, 
output  falls,  unemployment  rises,  and 
Oovemment  expouUtures  skyrocket 
as  more  Americans  are  put  out  of 
work. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  each  percentage  point 
of  unemployment  widens  the  Federal 
deficit  by  $26  to  $29  billion— $20  to  $22 
billion  in  lost  revenues  and  $6  to  $7 
billion  in  higher  automatic  spending 
on  unemplojrment,  welfare,  and  simi- 
lar programs.  Over  the  past  decade, 
the  minimum  unemplojrment  rate 
achieved  at  any  time  has  risen  from 
less  than  4  percent  to  almost  6  per- 
cent. 

The  last  4  years  have  shown  that 
the  budget  will  never  be  permanently 
balanced  unless  we  reduce  tax  rates. 
With  so  much  historical  experience. 
why  does  the  HBC  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  with  a  4-year  tax  increase 
of  $212.2  billion  compared  to  1980?  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  admit  that 
25  years  of  controlling  by  the  Con- 
gress have  led  only  to  wasteful  pro- 
grams and  needless  taxation.  It  seems 
preferable  to  behave  as  though  the 
electorate  has  not  already  learned 
this. 

THX  BBC  SRIRtnfG  niOGBAM 

The  HBC  budget  contains  an  in- 
crease of  $26.8  billion  in  spending  over 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  for 
1982,  an  increase  of  $81  billion  over 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1081. 

The  committee  claims  these  In- 
creases aie  due  mainly  to  technical 
reestimates,  the  magic  elixir  of  budg- 
etary wizards.  In  fact  they  are  brought 
about  through  a  series  of  well-orches- 
trated policy  changes. 

National  Defense.— By  means  of  one 
of  the  better  examples  of  legislative 
legerdemain  Congress  has  seen  in 
recent  years.  Chairman  Johbs  and  the 
committee  assert  that  the  committee 
figures  for  national  defense  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  President's  budget 
and  that  any  policies  which  he  has  ad- 
vocated will  be  accommodated  by  their 
budget.  The  facts  are  different. 

The  committee's  original  mark  was 
based  on  a  series  of  policy  changes 
which  would  have  been  crippling  to 
the  President's  defense  efforts.  Osten- 
sibly, these  were  made  to  stay  within 
the  President's  spending  limit  as  rees- 
timated  by  the  HBC  staff.  The  recom- 
mended reductions  give  some  idea  of 
the  concerns  of  the  HBC  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense. 

Just  as  the  HBC  budget  denies  the 
importance  of  American  labor,  it 
denies  the  importance  of  the  backbone 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  fighting  men 
and  w(nnen  who  stand  ready  to  defend 


our  Nation.  The  HBC  budget  reccMn- 
mended  denial  of  the  special  military 
pay  raise .  so  essential  to  retaining 
highly  skilled  combat  veterans  and 
technicians.  Moreover,  it  singled  out 
as  unimportant  to  military  prepared- 
ness the  provision  of  adequate  hous- 
ing, schooling  and  facilities  for  the 
families  of  our  fighting  forces.  For  a 
Nation  built  on  family  unity  and 
strength  it  is  sad  to  hear  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  soldiers  are  considered  un- 
important to  the  total  defense  effort. 

A  further  indication  of  the  low  posi- 
tion of  the  individual  in  the  eyes  of 
the  HBC  is  a  suggestion  that  any  fur- 
ther Increases  in  oil  prices  be  absorbed 
by  the  armed  services  without  fiuther 
fimding.  What  are  the  effects  of  this 
policy? 

Historically,  absorption  of  cost  in- 
creases has  been  taken  from  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  fimds.  This 
has  meant  that  Increases  in  some 
prices  led  inevitably  to  purchases  of 
fewer  spare  parts  and  reduced  funding 
for  training  maneuvers,  both  critical 
for  maximum  readiness.  The  alterna- 
tive in  the  case  of  increased  oil  prices 
is  to  buy  less  olL  With  Increased 
steaming  time  for  the  Navy  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf ,  increases  in  support  flights 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  number  of  po- 
tential trouble  spots  looming,  this 
could  only  mean  that  oil  for  training 
would  be  reduced. 

Chairman  Jorcs  and  the  HBC  with- 
drew from  their  recommendations, 
they  claim,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  reestimates  they  had  so  carefully 
made  were  erroneous.  They  would 
hold  defense  spending  to  the  Presi- 
dent's level  after  all.  Or  would  thejr? 

In  the  lexicon  of  Federal  budgets  we 
deal  with  actual  outlasrs  of  Federal 
fimds.  We  also  deal  with  the  contract- 
ing and  spending  authority  which  is 
allocated  to  each  account  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. HBC  did.  indeed,  leave  the 
outlay  level  at  that  recommended  by 
the  President.  What  it  did  not  do  was 
provide  the  contracting  and  spending 
authority  to  reach  that  outlay  level. 
That  is.  HBC  said  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. "Tou  pay  your  contractors, 
but  you  can't  write  contracts." 

Catch-22:  The  unpopular  policies  ad- 
vocated by  the  nud<»ity  of  the  HBC 
members  were  not  spelled  out  in  the 
final  report,  the  funds  were  simply  re- 
moved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
motion  by  one  member  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  senior  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  passed  the  committee  on  a 
voice  vote,  only  to  be  defeated  when 
the  roll  was  called. 

Social  spending:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  better  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  through  massive  in- 
fusions of  money  which  destroy  incen- 
tives, break  up  families  and  place  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  permanently 
outside  the  free-enterprise  system. 
This  is  the  overriding  lesson  of  20 


years  of  social  planning  and  spending. 
Programs  begun  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  grestly  ex- 
panded under  all  Presldaits  since  have 
fafled  to  solve  the  problems  ot  eoo- 
ncunic  and  84Mdal  Immobility  faced  by 
mUlicxis  of  our  fellow  citizois. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
not  learned.  It  offers  social  spending 
totals  which  are  $12  billion  higher  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  the  bipartisan 
substitute.  It  offers  budget  authority 
which  is  atanost  $22  billion  higher, 
budget  authority  which  would  be 
spent  in  future  years  making  fiscal  re- 
straint ever  more  difficult  to  attain. 
Over  the  next  4  years,  spending  for 
social  programs  will  exceed  the  bi- 
partisan budget  by  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion. 

Why  such  a  large  difference? 

The  House  Budget  Committee  does 
not  have  the  faith  and  the  optimism 
shown  by  the  American  people.  It  still 
lives  in  the  theories  of  the  past  which 
deny  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
ladder  to  achieve  and  succeed. 

Those  who  support  the  ctnnmlttee's 
budget  would  say  to  the  American 
people.  "You  cannot  be  trusted  with 
you  own  future."  They  would  tax 
growth,  ambition,  and  hard  woiii  to 
subsidize  nonwork  and  mediocrity. 
They  would  bring  stagnation  not  only 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole  but  to  the 
individual  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  great  ethnic  minorities  which 
came  early  to  this  Nation's  cities  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  to  the  top  through 
hard  woric  and  devotion  to  family 
ideals.  Italian.  Irish,  and  Polish  immi- 
grants found  lives  of  prosperity  and 
growth. 

The  black  and  Hispanic  immigrants 
to  our  cities,  blacks  from  the  rural 
South  and  EUspanlcs  from  our  neigh- 
boring nations,  have  found  similar 
dreams  grounded  by  Federal  programs 
which  destroy  the  basic  fabric  of 
family  life  and  taxation  and  wage  poli- 
cies which  virtually  exclude  them 
from  the  traditional  economic  sjTston. 

We  cannot  continue  to  q>onsor 
social  engineering  and  social  planning 
at  the  expense  of  yet  another  gmera- 
tion  of  those  whose  only  desire  is  to 
work  hard  for  goals  shared  with  all 
Americans.  That.  too.  is  not  acceptable 
anymore. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  pro- 
vides ample  funding  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  or  care  for  themselves. 
We  would  not  propose  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  tolerate  any 
other  policy. 


THKBBCXAXl 

The  HBC  budget  caUs  for  1982  rev- 
enues to  be  $31  billion  higher  than 
recommended  in  the  bipartisan 
budget.  Following  the  mistaken  notimi 
that  the  budget  can  be  balanced  by 
raising  taxes,  the  HBC  is  OMunitted  to 
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•clileTing  fiscal  discipline  by  further 
•queesiiic  taxpayers  ratber  than  by  re- 
ducing extravagant  Federal  spending. 

While  lowering  marginal  tax  rates, 
in  dollar  terms  the  Reagan  bipartisan 
budget  tax  package  caUs  only  for  re- 
ducing the  increase  in  Federal  rev- 
enues which  is  already  built  into  the 
tax  system.  The  HBC  plan  would 
accept  some  of  the  President's  reduc- 
ti<His  whfle  rejecting  others.  Those  re- 
jected teU  an  interesting  story.  Here  is 
theproposaL 

Provide  the  President's  full  30-per- 
cent cut  in  tax  rates  only  for  those 
earning  more  than  $215,400— those  in 
the  70-percent  tax  bracket.  The  top 
rate  would  be  lowered  to  50  percent. 

Provide  accelerated  depreciation  for 
business. 

Increase  the  refundable  earned 
income  tax  credit  for  low-income  fami- 
lies. 

Widen  tax  brackets  for  middle- 
income  families  by  a  scant  10-per- 
cent—not  enough  to  prevent  an  actual 
tax  increase. 

A  new  wrinkle  In  the  Jones-Rosten- 
kowski  tax  proposal— one  which  I 
would  welcome  as  part  of  a  larger 
package— is  elimination  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  earned  and  so-caUed  un- 
earned income.  The  HBC  proposal 
would  lower  all  personal  tax  rates  in 
the  50-70  percent  range  to  50  percent. 
This  would  provide  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment  among  the 
wealthiest  Americans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  package  also  lowers  the  top 
tax  bracket  to  50  percent  by  1984.  The 
major  differences  are  that  President 
Reagan  would  provide  equal  tax  rate 
relief  to  all  taxpayers.  Taxpayers 
would  not  reach  the  top  bracket  until 
$215,400  under  the  Reagan  plan. 
whereas  they  would  hit  the  top  tax 
rate  at  about  $60,000  under  the  Jones- 
Rostenkowski  plan. 

The  HBC  plan  fully  accepts  the 
notion  that  business  depreciation  must 
be  streamlined,  that  business  taxes 
must  be  reduced  to  stimulate  output. 
imxhicUvlty,  and  growth.  Business 
gets  its  share. 

The  wcnting  poor  are  also  given  a 
boost  through  the  earned  income  tax 
credit.  This  provides  a  major  incentive 
for  these  families  to  continue  working 
and  remain  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

But  what  about  the  middle  income 
family?  While  those  in  the  top  bracket 
are  receiving  tax  reductions  of  up  to 
30  percent,  there  would  be  no  tax  rate 
relief  for  most  middle  Income  families. 
The  family  of  four  which  earns  the 
median  InccMne  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
24-percent  tax  bracket.  Widen  the 
tva^et  10  percent  and  this  family 
stays  Just  where  it  is.  Not  only  will 
there  be  no  increase  in  incentives  for 
this  family,  but,  due  to  the  crush  of 
taxes  and  inflation,  there  will  simply 
be  no  prospect  of  increased  savings 
and  therefore  no  hope  for  the  future. 


With  tax  rates  in  the  brackets  above 
them  remaining  at  current  levels,  the 
feeling  of  frustration  which  has  sty- 
mied new  economic  activity  during  the 
past  decade  will  continue. 
Will  this  policy  succeed?  It  will  not 
Provide  as  many  incentives  for  top 
earners  as  you  will  *  *  *  give  as  many 
incentives  for  investment  •  •  •  bring 
as  many  people  out  of  tax  shelters  as 


you  can 


you  simply  cannot  in- 


crease the  production  of  goods  and 
services  without  labor. 

The  HBC  tax  plan  denies  any  in- 
crease in  incentives  to  labor.  It  will 
produce  no  increase  in  willingness  to 
work  harder  or  more  efficiently,  no  in- 
centive to  seek  more  overtime,  no  in- 
centive to  improve  skills  and  add  to 
human  capital,  the  mainstay  of  any 
economy. 

The  end  result  of  implementing 
these  policies  will  be  to  totally  elimi- 
nate the  progressive  tax  system  by  the 
end  of  the  1990's.  With  the  top  rate 
set  at  50  percent  and  inflation  con- 
tinuing as  called  for  in  the  committee 
budget,  bracket  creep  would  push  fam- 
ilies now  earning  $20,000  per  year  into 
the  top  bracket  by  1990.  Those  now 
categorized  as  below  the  poverty  level 
would  reach  the  50-percent  bracket  in 
the  late  1990's,  half  their  income  gone 
in  taxes  and  still,  with  little  wonder, 
classed  as  poor. 

These  are  the  policies  that  try  finite 
patience. 

How  do  we  know  they  wiU  fail?  Look 
to  England.  There  are  virtually  no 
taxes  on  British  business.  Depreciation 
allowances  are  among  the  most  gener- 
ous in  the  world.  When  Mrs.  Thatcher 
came  into  office  she  lowered  the  top 
tax  rates  by  23  percent  and  lowered 
the  top  rates  on  earned  income  by  20 
percent.  Taxes  were  raised  on  middle- 
class  British  families. 

The  British  economy  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. Output  has  continued  to  decline. 
Tight  money  policies  unaccompanied 
by  tax  relief  and  reduced  Government 
spending  have  brought  the  economy 
to  a  virtual  halt.  The  Government  is 
depending  on  the  discipline  of  reces- 
sion to  bring  efficiency  to  British  busi- 
ness. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  in- 
tends to  bring  the  economics  of  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

These  misguided  policies  Ignore  the 
basic  driving  force  of  any  free-enter- 
prise economy— the  small  entrepren- 
eurs. The  neighbor  down  the  street 
with  the  new  idea,  funded  by  his 
family,  his  doctor,  and  his  lawyer  has 
always  been  and  will  alwasrs  be  the 
predominant  force  in  economic  growth 
and  activity.  They  are  the  force  for  in- 
novation, for  injecting  hope  and  vital- 
ity into  the  system.  Without  their  ac- 
tivities there  is  no  capitalism,  there  is 
no  democracy. 

For  25  years  entrepreneurs  have 
been  ignored  here  and  abroad.  As  a 


consequence,  productivity  is  falling. 
Job  creation  is  Inadequate  and  output 
is  stagnant. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  wants 
more  of  the  same. 

cowcLintoii 

The  American  people  sent  Ronald 
Reagan  to  Washington  to  change  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  voters  were  fully 
aware  of  the  Reagan  program  as  they 
went  to  the  polls  in  Novemlier.  Sup- 
port for  the  program  was  and  remains 
overwhelming. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  President 
came  before  the  Congress  to  announce 
that  through  the  extraordinary  coop- 
eration of  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  bi- 
partisan budget  had  been  forged 
which  met  all  the  goals  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and,  more  importantly,  all  the 
demands  of  the  American  people. 

Its  time  to  listen  to  our  people. 
Share  their  optimism.  Join  them  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

The  American  renaissance  of  which 
I  have  so  often  spoken  is  now  within 
our  reach. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  try,  l>efore  I 
make  my  remarks,  to  set  a  different 
tone.  This  portion  of  the  debate  on 
the  budget  is  not  necessarily  related  to 
the  budget  per  se,  but  rather  it  is  re- 
lated to  whatever  macroeconomic  pos- 
tures this  Nation  is  going  to  assume 
and  it  is  related  also,  I  guess,  to  what 
the  philosophical  orientation  of  Amer- 
ica should  be. 

So,  before  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  I  want  to  confess  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  there  will  be  no  laughter;  I  will 
not  Xx  a  charming  person.  I  can  only 
stand  here  and  recite  some  facts 
before  my  colleagues  as  I  see  them  to- 
night. 

So,  if  my  colleagues  are  anticipating 
that  kind  of  performance,  it  will  not 
come  from  me. 

I  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Joifxs). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  two  points  and 
clarify  them  in  response  to  the  previ- 
ous comments  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  budget 
resolution  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee that  projects  unemployment  at 
7.3  or  7.4  percent,  that  projects  inter- 
est rates  on  91-day  Treasury  bills  at  12 
percent,  is  not  what  we  would  like  to 
have.  All  of  us  would  like  to  have 
lower  unemployment  and  lower  inter- 
est rates,  but  we  have  honestly,  after 
consultation  with  as  much  expert 
advice  as  possible,  tried  to  determine 
what  they  will  be,  not  with  mirrors. 
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not  what  our  hopes  are.  but  what  they 
really  will  be. 

The  second  point  pertains  to  the 
question  of  tax  cuts  with  regard  to  the 
differences  between  a  10-percent  cut 
in  marginal  tax  rates  or  a  10-percent 
widening  of  tax  Iirackets. 

It  turns  out  that  the  widening  of  tax 
brackets  actually  is  a  more  fair  or 
greater  tax  cut  for  middle  income  in 
that  under  the  Kemp-Roth  approach 
18  Vi  percent  of  the  tax  cuts  would  go 
to  those  imder  $20,000  and  under 
bracket- widening  23  V^  percent  would 
go  to  those  under  $20,000. 

A  10-percent  cut  in  the  marginal 
rates  as  provided  by  Kemp-Roth 
would  give  51  percent  of  the  tax  relief 
to  those  in  the  categories  of  $20,000  to 
$50,000  and  under  bracket-widening 
52.8  percent  would  go  to  that  income 
category. 

In  the  higher  income  brackets,  those 
above  $100,000,  Kemp-Roth  gives  30 
percent  of  the  tax  relief  to  these  indi- 
viduals, whereas  under  bracket-widen- 
ing they  would  receive  23.8  percent  of 
the  tax  relief. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  wiU 
reclaim  my  time. 

This  House  is  made  up  of  435  Mem- 
bers. There  are  435  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. By  rough  count,  I  suspect 
that  there  are  less  than  one  dozen  of 
those  Representatives  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  think  that  suggests  certain 
things  very  strongly  to  me.  The  first 
thing  that  it  suggests  to  me  is  that  the 
issue  on  the  vote  on  the  budget  is 
more  important  to  those  Members 
than  is  a  thoughtful  discussion  on 
where  this  Nation  will  proceed  in 
terms  of  solving  its  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, productivity,  growth,  et 
cetera. 

It  also  suggest  to  me— and  if  I  am 
wrong  some  of  the  Members  who  are 
not  here  can  correct  me— that  those 
who  are  missing  may  well  assume  that 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
where  they  will  vote  on  this  budget 
and  it  does  not  matter  what  would 
come  up  on  the  discussion  on  Haw- 
Idns-Humphrey,  it  does  not  matter 
what  philosophical  arguments  and 
economic  arguments  will  be  advanced, 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  for 
soley  political  piuijoses. 

If  I  am  wrong,  I  will  apologize  to 
those  Members,  but  I  would  suggest 
there  is  something  terribly  wrong  in 
this  House  when  out  of  a  body  of  435 
men  and  women,  less  than  a  dozen  can 
find  the  time  to  sit  down  and  riiB<niMt 
within  the  parameters  of  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  legislation  where  America 
should  be  moving. 

It  was  in  1978  that  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  came 
into  being.  It  had  laudable  objectives. 
It  said  that  we  could  reduce  unemploy- 
ment down  to  4  percent  by  1983  and 


that  we  could  reduce  inflation  down  to 
3  percent  by  1983.  And  indeed,  we 
were  moving  well  in  that  direction.  We 
came  to  1979  and  a  decision  was  made 
that  no  longer  could  we  implement 
both  parts  of  the  legislation,  we  could 
only  Implement  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  know  some 
of  my  own  thoughts  as  to  why  that  de- 
cision was  made.  In  1979,  when  the  de- 
cision was  made,  white,  male,  adult  un- 
employment was  at  3  percent,  the  goal 
of  HaK^ins-Humphrey.  We  had  satis- 
fied the  requirement  for  white,  male 
adults  and  a  decision  was  made  which 
abandoned  others  to  high  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  That  is  a  part  of 
the  bacligroimd  that  I  think  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  understand. 

The  general  public  has  heard  so 
much  about  supply-side  economics  and 
the  new  approach,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  minute  Just  to  try  to  explain  in 
capsule  form  what  we  are  talldng 
about. 

I  agree  with  many  aspects  of  supply- 
side  economics.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to 
do  those  things  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  economy  through  the  private 
sector  so  the  private  sector  can  grow, 
can  prosper,  can  provide  jobs.  That  is 
essentially  what  supply-side  economics 
is  all  about. 

Others  have  referred  to  it  as  the 
trickle-down  theory  of  economics,  that 
if  you  strengthen  the  private  corpo- 
rate sector  and  make  it  wax  strong, 
then  inevitably  sooner  or  later  the 
benefits  of  that  will  trickle  down  and 
those  whose  lives  are  blighted  at  this 
time  will  be  lifted  up. 

In  what  is  really  a  philosophical  eco- 
nomic discussion  1  think  it  is  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  trickle-down  theory 
of  economics  has  never  worked  in 
America.  It  simply  has  not.  That  is  not 
to  suggest  that  it  cannot  work.  Maybe 
it  can.  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  am  saying  it  has  not  ever 
worked  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
and  this  is  the  approach  that  is  being 
made.  Maybe  it  can  work.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  If  it  can 
work,  even  if  the  tax  stimulus  or  the 
incentives  that  the  President  wants  go 
through,  there  is  not  a  single  econo- 
mist in  America  who  would  disagree 
with  me  when  I  say 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  {Mi. 
Mitchell)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Blr.  BOTCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

There  is  not  a  single  economist  in 
America  who  would  disagree  with  me 
when  I  say  there  is  a  timelag.  If  the 
package  went  through  tonight,  the  re- 
sults would  not  show  next  week,  next 
year,  next  month. 


I  said  when  I  took  to  this  well  that  I 
was  deadly  serious  about  trying  to  talk 
from  a  perspective  I  think  we  should 
be  talking  from.  Even  if  it  works,  there 
is  a  timelag.  Most  economists  are 
saying  18  months  or  2  years.  What  in 
the  name  of  God  do  you  do  with  the 
people  in  that  timelag?  What  happens 
to  them? 

All  that  I  am  asking  is.  if  we  want  to 
try  this  approach,  do  it  with  a  word 
that  I  have  used  so  often,  we  have 
heard  so  much,  do  it  with  some  com- 
passion. Oo  not  cut  out  everything.  Do 
not  cut  out  all  the  programs  untU  we 
know  this  will  work. 

I  suggest  a  tandem  approach.  Maybe 
you  are  right,  maybe  you  are.  And  if 
the  private  sector,  after  18  months 
produces  1,000  jobs,  then  reduce 
CETA  by  1,000.  If  the  private  sector 
can  supply  safe,  sanitary,  decent  hous- 
ing at  the  rate  of  3,000  units  a  year 
after  2  years,  then  cut  section  8.  But, 
do  not,  for  God's  sake,  demolish  these 
programs  until  we  have  tested  what 
the  impact  of  this  approach  will  be. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  just  left  here.  He  said  some- 
thing about  prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom.  Well.  I  am  not  one.  I  believe  in 
the  resiliency  of  this  Nation.  I  think 
there  are  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom 
on  all  sides.  I  think  some  have  taken 
this  position  of  tJtiking  about  the 
awful  state  that  our  economy  is  in 
merely  to  justify  an  ideological  posi- 
tion. They  have  taken  the  economy, 
and  it  is  in  bad  shape,  but  it  is  not  in 
the  shape  that  some  would  suggest, 
and  are  using  that  to  justify  moving 
toward  an  ideological  position  that 
says  Government  has  no  responsibility 
to  provide  housing,  no  responsibility 
to  provide  education,  no  responsibility 
to  provide  health.  That  is  wrong. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  just  left,  and  he  said  we  are  one 
Nation.  Well,  under  the  Constitution 
we  are  and  certainly  I  would  like  to 
think  in  terms  of  other  areas  where  we 
are  one  Nation,  but  in  reality  we  are 
not  one  Nation.  E^^ery  Member  in  this 
House  knows  it.  The  disparity  between 
haves  and  have-nots  is  growing,  not 
decreasing  and  we  cannot  have  that 
disparity  and  have  one  Nation.  We 
cannot  have  the  kind  of  affluence  that 
exists  in  every  one  of  our  great  cities, 
existing  along  side  of  abject  proverty. 
That  is  destructive  of  America.  We  are 
not  one  Nation. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  if 
we  pursue  this  reckless,  feckless  course 
of  the  destruction  of  these  problems, 
to  that  extent  we  pursue  the  further 
division  of  America  in  preventing  us 
from  ever  becoming  one  Nation. 
•  liir.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  observed 
"the  will  of  the  government  must  be 
the  will  of  the  governed."  And.  in  this 
same  spirit.  President  Reagan  told  an 
anxious  Nation  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
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•  "drMuoa"— «  drewn  for  a  new  and 
bettor  Auterica.  an  America  witb  un- 
Umitad  potential  for  future  growth. 

Todajr.  lir.  Chainnan.  we  are  debat- 
ing the  very  iHuea  which.  I  believe, 
win  greatly  shape  our  deetiny.  The 
budget  we  have  before  u«  vans  the 
progranunatic  gamut  fran  def enae  to 
■uee,  from  indlvklual  to  bual- 
taz  cuti.  and  from  buelnees  to  in- 
vertment  InoenUvee.  It  Is  the  latter- 
investment  jwograms  and.  specifically, 
public  wt»ta  Investment  programs— 
that  I  would  like  to  address  today. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  contributing  to  capital  invest- 
ment in  superhighways  and  leaser 
roads.  Jet  airports  and  electronically 
controlled  airways,  seaports  and  wa- 
tCTwajTi.  urban  and  niral  transporta- 
tloD  syrtems.  flood  control  structures, 
industrial  parks  and  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  plants. 

It  is  precisely  because  I  share  the 
President's  dream  of  a  revitalised, 
reindustrialiaed  America  that  I  accord 
great  priority  to  these  programs  on 
which  so  much  of  the  private  econo- 
my's vitality  depends.  I  fuUy  recognize 
the  need  to  control  inflation,  which 
has  proven  so  disruptive  to  the  econo- 
my at  large  and  the  lives  of  individual 
dtlMns  and  various  programs,  ss  well 
as  the  importance  of  reduced  spending 
to  achieve  economic  recovery.  Neces- 
sary reductions  over  the  full  range  of 
Federal  activities,  however,  should  be 
undertaken  in  full  recognition  of  their 
l(Hig*term  implications.  In  addition, 
while  we  adhere  to  wise  and  prudent 
funding  policies.  I  believe  that  we 
must  assure  funding  sufficient  to  re- 
build and  revitalize  the  public  sector 
infrastnicture  so  as  to  avoid  undercut- 
ting the  President's  program  of  long- 
term  economic  recovery  and  revitallza- 
Uon. 


.  RIOHWAT  STSmt 

The  construction  and  preservation 
of  an  adequate  highway  system  is  an 
fwsentlal  element  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Without  such  a  system,  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  achieving  the 
industrial  revival  the  President  tias 
called  for. 

The  Federal-aid  highways  system  in 
which  we  have  invested  billions  over 
the  past  quarter  century— $74  billion 
tot  the  interstate  alone— is  deteriorat- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  because  of  de- 
fared  capital  improvements  and  main- 
tenance. Nearly  26.000  miles  of  inter- 
state, arterial,  and  collector  highways 
are  in  Immediate  need  of  major  resur- 
facing or  reconstruction,  and  on  the 
Federal-aid  system  alone  there  are 
tatan  than  55.000  deficient  bridges. 
Merely  to  restore  the  highways  to 
their  1975  condition  and  keep  them 
that  way  would  have  required  an 
annual  investment  of  $14  billion  a 
year  for  capital  investments  in  1975 
constant  dollars,  according  to  a  1977 
Department  of  Transportation  needs 
report. 


The  capital  needs  of  our  Federal-aid 
highway  system  are  wily  part  of  the 
picture.  With  the  nationwide  awaken- 
ing to  the  new  realities  of  energy  and 
economy  in  transportation,  greater  de- 
mands have  also  been  placed  on  our 
Nation's  public  transit  systems. 
THE  PUBLIC  nuMsiT  rrsTm 

Transit  use  and  its  capital  need  have 
increased  accordingly.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  Study 
Commission  projects  needs  for  Federal 
aid  of  about  $130  bilUon— in  1976  dol- 
lars—for urban  transit  capital  require- 
ments through  the  year  2000.  with 
rural  public  transit  capital  needs  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $5  billion. 

Only  through  the  continued  support 
for  capital  investment  in  mass  transit 
can  the  demonstrated  need  for  this 
mode  l)e  met.  The  future  of  public 
transportation  depends  on  continu- 
ation of  our  financial  Investment  at 
levels  that  will  assure  essential  service 
and  reliability  for  our  Nation's  transit 
systems. 

THB  AISPOKTS  AMD  AIX  TKAPPIC  BTSTSM 

A  Similar  case  can  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  our  capital  investment  in 
airports  and  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tems. As  former  chairman  of  the  Avi- 
ation Subcommittee,  I  luiow  that  we 
have,  in  recent  years,  fallen  l)ehind 
the  needed  rate  of  investment  in  these 
facilities  to  the  point  where  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  are 
warning  that  they  may  be  forced  to 
constrain  traffic  growth  in  the  next 
few  years  because  of  the  saturation  of 
runway  and  air  traffic  capacity.  And 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  decade  in 
which  the  number  of  air  passenger  is 
expected  to  double. 

According  to  the  national  airport 
system  plan,  it  will  cost  $2.04  billion  in 
197a-79  dollars  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing system,  a  total  of  $4.36  billion  to 
bring  it  up  to  standard,  or  a  total  of 
$12.67  billion  to  expand  the  system  to 
accommodate  increased  demand  over 
the  years  1980-^9. 

WATiaWATS 

Consider  also  the  need  for  continu- 
ing capital  investment  in  our  water- 
ways, which  handle  fully  one-fourth 
of  all  our  intercity  commercial  cargo 
at  an  energy  efficiency  equal  to  or 
better  than  that  of  railroads:  or  what 
deferred  capital  investment  has  meant 
for  our  seaports  in  the  new  age  of  su- 
pertankers and  giant  cargo  carriers:  or 
the  conunitment  over  the  past  eight 
years  in  the  form  of  Federal  grants  for 
wastewater  treatment  plants. 

These  and  many  other  public  works 
programs  do  not  represent  investment 
in  frills:  the  needs  and  health  of  the 
public,  the  environment  and  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  are  really  what  is  at 
stake. 

Recognizing  this.  I  believe  that  the 
only  responsible  course  over  the  imme- 
diate future  is  to  strike  a  careful  bal- 


ance between  spending  cuts  and  pro- 
grams of  public  investment.  By  doing 
this,  then  and  only  then  will  the 
dream  that  the  President  spoke  of 
become  a  reality. 

TBI  OaAlOI-UTTA  SUSSHTUTt 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  compelled 
to  address  two  issues  in  the  so-called 
Oramm-Latta  substitute:  The  level  of 
funding  reduction  assuuied  for  mass 
transit  subsidies  and  the  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  pertaining  to  var- 
ious highway  issues. 

VoT  function  400.  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute  assumes  additional  reduc- 
tions from  the  administration's  pro- 
posal of  $260  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $130  miUion  in  outlays  in  the 
mass  transit  program  to  reflect  an  ac- 
clerated  phaseout  of  operating  subsi- 
dies by  reducing  fiscal  year  1982 
spending  by  15  percent. 

In  addition,  the  reconciliation 
instructions  would  have  the  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  implement,  by  June 
15,  legislation  to  reduce  in  fiscal  year 
1982  the  highway  safety  grant  pro- 
gram by  $190  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $40  million  in  outlays:  the 
urban  mass  transit  capital  grants  and 
operating  subsidies  by  $1,581  million 
in  budget  authority  and  approximate- 
ly $200  million  in  outlays:  and  Federal- 
aid  to  tiighways  by  $185  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  \W2  and  $900  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983.  Even  more 
sulMtantiai  reductions  are  included  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for  all  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  Member  to  endorse  any  propos- 
al which  would  require  the  Congress 
to  act  in  the  next  month  on  issues  of 
such  importance  as  these.  Next  year 
the  Public  WoriES  Committee  intends 
to  do  a  massive  review  of  the  highway 
program  in  general.  Through  a  series 
of  hearings  and  deliberations  the 
issues  will  be  resolved.  But  to  legislate 
in  the  way  that  this  proposal  would 
dictate  would  hurt,  more  than 
strengthen,  our  overall  program  con- 
cerns—both substantive  and  economic. 
The  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee, and  we  are  a  panel  with  some 
experience  in  tranowrtation  issues, 
will  begin  examining  transportation 
needs  in  a  comprehensive  manner  this 
July.  That  is  the  way  that  issues  need 
to  be  examined:  with  care  and  delib- 
eration. Not  by  two  or  three  people 
who  have  limited  experience  or  luiowl- 
edge  on  a  subject,  and  gather  in  a 
room  slashing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  making  national  policy  de- 
cisions which  have  long-range  implica- 
tions. 

THK  RSCORCIUATIOII  PKOCBSS 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  touch  upon  the  mechanism  that 
will  be  used  to  achieve  spending  reduc- 
tions this  year  the  reconciliation  proc- 


Reconciliation  is  a  tool  provided  for 
in  the  budget  act  with  a  specified  pur- 
pose: to  require  Congress  to  recondle. 
through  a  second  or  final  budget  reso- 
lution for  a  fiscal  year,  congressional 
action  to  date  with  spending  guide- 
lines contained  in  a  first  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Reconciliation  was  never  intended 
by  the  f  ramers  of  the  Budget  Act  to 
initiate  policy  decisions  or  legi^tive 
action.  Reconciliation  was  creatMl  as  a 
reactionary,  and  not  a  stimulative 
budgetary  device. 

Tet  the  budget  we  are  considering 
today  provides  specific  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  committees  of  the 
Congress.  This  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  way  Congress  legislates,  for  it 
precludes  meaningful  analysis,  fore- 
closes debate,  imposes  serious  time 
constraints,  and  serves  to  undermine, 
rather  than  strengthen,  the  overall 
legislative  and  budget  processes. 

More  so  when  the  committees  are 
asked  to  address  legislative  decisions 
affecting  the  outyears.  For  example, 
how  can  a  committee  be  expected  to 
reduce  a  program  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  if  the  program  has  not  as  yet 
been  authorized  for  that  fiscal  year? 
And.  even  if  it  has,  how  can  a  commit- 
tee do  so  in  any  meaningful,  respon- 
sive fashion? 

Worse  still,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  directed  the  Senate  committees  to 
cut,  through  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, authorisation  as  well  as  direct 
spending  programs.  In  some  cases,  this 
involves  reductions  in  programs  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  authorized.  For 
example,  substantial  authorization  re- 
ductions are  proposed  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  1983  in  the  area  of  urban 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies,  forc- 
ing decisious  to  be  made  regarding  this 
important  program  well  in  advance  of 
deliberative  committee  consideration 
of  all  the  issues. 

In  all  cases,  it  involves  matters 
which  fall  within  the  spending  Juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  should  not  be  assigned  for  re- 
duction to  the  authorizing  committees. 
I  hope  that  this  House  would  resist 
any  movement  in  this  direction  in  the 
upcoming  conference  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

Reconciliation  was  designed  to  bring 
spending  in  line  with  the  budget  ceil- 
ing for  a  particular  year,  not  future 
years,  and  certainly  not  with  respect 
to  authorization  levels.  Section  310  of 
the  Budget  Act  is  clear  on  this,  as  is 
section  301(b)(2)  which  specifically 
limits  reconciliation  to  the  enactment 
of  spending  legislation  for  only  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

If  we  are  serious  about  curtailing 
Federal  spending  and  deficit  financ- 
ing, then  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  so  do  in  a  manner  which  in- 
sures the  integrity  of  the  legislative  as 
well  as  the  budget  process,  for  only  if 


we '  do   this,    is   the   public    interest 
served. 
Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
open  debate  today  on  the  first  budget 
resolution,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute,  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  President  Rea- 
gan's bold  new  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. It  is  vital  that  we  get  our  sick 
and  stagnating  economy  on  the  road 
to  fuU  health.  The  danger  in  the 
Democratic  alternative  budget  is  that 
it  continues  the  same  old  system 
which  has  produced  ruinously  high  in- 
flation rates,  ever-increasing  taxes,  un- 
sufferably  high  unemployment,  and 
soaring  interest  rates.  These  combined 
evils  have  plunged  our  great  Nation 
into  the  worst  economic  mess  since  the 
Oreat  Depression  of  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program  provides 
the  blueprint  for  pulling  us  out  of  this 
terrible  mess.  It  offers  to  every  person 
who  pays  Federal  income  taxes  real 
relief  from  the  insidious  forces  of 
bracket  creep  which  siphons  more  and 
more  tax  dollars  from  taxpayers  each 
year.  It  places  a  much  needed  limit  on 
Federal  spending,  which  has  l>een 
such  a  strong  influence  in  pushing  up 
inflation  rates.  And  it  provides  tax  in- 
centives to  business  and  industry  for 
the  modernization  and  expansion 
which  can  increase  productivity  and 
provide  the  new  jobs  that  will  reduce 
our  rate  of  unemployment. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
President  Reagan's  bold  new  ap- 
proach, and  to  reject  the  tired  old 
Democratic  alternative  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  great  country  of  ours. 
We  must  discard  the  wasteful  and  un- 
workable policies  and  programs  which 
have  so  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people.  President  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  program  puts  us  on  the  road 
to  a  bright  new  future.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether for  that  future.» 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  might  be  forgiven  for  being 
more  than  slightly  confused  about  the 
various  budget  alternatives  that  have 
been  presented.  From  the  standpoint 
of  logic  and  partisan  doctrine,  a  citizen 
would  have  to  wonder  why  the  Reagan 
administration  budget  calls  for  a  $50 
bilUon  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  while  the  alternative  budget  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  pro- 
vides for  a  $7  billion  budget  siuplus.  If 
Reagan  is  so  concerned  about  budget 
balancing  as  a  tool  for  fighting  infla- 
tion, why  is  he  not  providing  for  a  bal- 
anced budget? 

The  ordinary  citizen  might  also 
query  how  the  President  proposes  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  by  1984. 
the  date  he  proposes,  as  long  as  the 
administration  calls  for  $40  billion  in 
additional  spending  authority  for  de- 
fense next  year,  and  an  additional  $1.5 
trillion,  at  a  minimum,  in  new  defense 
spending  over  the  next  6  years?  Citi- 


zens know  about  cost-overruns  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  may  also  know  that  the 
inflation  rate  for  goods  aiMl  services  in 
the  defense  sector  is  twice  as  great  as 
the  inflation  rate  increase  in  the  eom- 
omy  overall 

Furthermore,  the  polls  indicate 
widemread  public  skepticism  toward 
the  President's  tax-cutting  approach 
as  the  means  to  combat  inflation. 
What  they  may  not  know  now.  but 
surely  will  discover  down  the  road.  Is 
that  the  administration's  tax  pn^xis- 
als  in  the  next  few  years  will  further 
shift  the  tax  burden  from  corporations 
to  individuals,  and  among  households 
significantly  shift  the  burden  from  the 
wealthy  to  middle-  and  lower-income 
groups. 

What  the  public  needs  to  learn  is 
that  there  is  no  special  wisdom  in  the 
administration's  ranlu  about  curing 
the  Nation's  economic  ills.  Its  budget 
proposal  offers  no  special  magic  for  re- 
vitalizing the  economy.  It  offers  no 
real  strategy  for  fighting  inflation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Reagan  budget  plan 
fails  completely  in  addressing  the 
major  sectors  of  inflation  today- 
energy  prices  and  interest  rates. 

The  Reagan  administration  budget 
is  a  political  document  that  calls  for  a 
radical  shift  in  national  priorities.  It 
transfers  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  human  resource  and  income 
maintenance  programs  to  defense.  It 
adds  greatly  to  existing  tax  inequities 
by  rewarding  corporations  and  high- 
income  households  with  billions  of  ad- 
ditional tax  loopholes  and  sutisidies.  It 
cuts  funds  from  programs  that  affect 
economically  depressed  urban  centers 
and  regions— specifically,  the  so-called 
Frost  Belt  and  adds  to  the  funds  going 
to  the  growth  regions  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  Reagan  administration 
budget  has  to  be  viewed  strictly  as  ex- 
pressing private-sector  and  antipubllc 
sector  priorities,  rather  than  as  a 
tested  formula  for  righting  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  of  the  Nation. 

A  word  about  the  Ccmgreaslonal 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget.  It 
provides  for  bold,  innovative,  and  equi- 
table tax  reform  that  raises  billions  in 
new  revenue;  maintains  domestic 
hiunan  resource  programs:  provides 
for  an  adequate  natkmal  defense  that 
would  force  the  Pentagmi  to  eliminatie 
billions  of  dollars  lost  throu^  waste, 
duplication,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment: and  offers  a  budget  surplus  that 
will  lessen  the  pressures  on  cac^tal 
maikets  and.  presumably,  according  to 
conventional  doctrine,  help  restrain 
inflation. 

The  caucus  budget  also  establishes  a 
set  of  national  priorities,  that  protect 
the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged,  pro- 
mote economic  revitalizatlon  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  and  distrib- 
ute tax  burdens  in  the  most  equitable 
way  possible. 
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The  caucus  budget  demonstrmtes  an 
important  lenon:  If  the  common  coal 
is  to  curb  inflation,  spur  productivity, 
and  laromote  himian  as  well  as  materi- 
al capital,  there  are  ways  to  do  it  other 
than  the  Reagan  approach.  For  the  in- 
fenaatlon  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
cluding here  the  revenue  proposals  in 
the  caucus  budget,  wliich  provide  tax 
relief  to  individual  and  business,  tax 
reform  to  lower-  and  middle-income 
households,  and  that  eliminate  the 
most  egregious  tax  loopholes  and  shel- 
ters that  currently  exist. 
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•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  years  ago  we  mounted  a  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Reagan  budget  is  a  war  on  the 
poor. 

The  symbol  of  the  war  against  pov- 
erty was  a  ladder.  The  intent  was 
simple:  To  fashion  the  ladder  that 
poor  people  needed  to  climb  out  of  the 
trough  of  hopelessness,  to  provide  the 
helping  hand  that  would  enable 
people  to  realize  their  full  potential.  It 
was  not  a  substitute  for  individual 
effort;  it  was  a  recognition  that  mU- 
lions  of  people  were  caught  in  a  cycle 
that  they  could  not  break  without 
some  liind  of  help.  Sometimes  the  help 
had  to  be  in  the  form  of  training; 
sometimes  it  had  to  be  in  the  form  of 
rehabilitation;  sometimes  it  had  to  be 
in  the  form  of  enhanced  educational 
opportunity;  and  sometimes  it  had  to 
be  in  the  form  of  intensive  training. 
But  always,  the  idea  was  that  people 
who  could  be  helped  would  get  help  so 
that  they  would  become  self-suffi- 
cient, productive  citizens.  And  millions 
were  helped. 

But  the  symbol  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  a  ladder,  it  is  a  net. 
They  say  that  the  poor  can  help  them- 
selves, and  that  those  who  cannot  will 
\ie  held  up  in  some  minimal  iLlnd  of  ex- 
istence by  a  safety  net.  The  difference 
between  these  conceptions  is  pro- 
found—for one  says  that  people  who 
are  in  need  deserve  compassion,  and  if 
they  can  be  helped,  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended some  practical  assistance  to 
overcome  their  problems.  The  other 
says  that  the  poor  are  responsible  for 
their  own  problems,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  do  more  than  prevent  starva- 
tion, that  compassion  is  not  a  reason- 
able policy. 

I  believe  in  compassion.  I  believe  in 
the  ability  of  people  to  overcome  their 
problems,  given  a  minimum  of  help 
and  a  reason  to  have  hope. 

In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  what 
this  delMte  boils  down  to— the  hope 
represented  by  a  ladder,  a  helping 
hand,  by  compassionate  policies— 
against  the  humiliation  and  despair  of 
a  policy  that  offers  only  the  snare  of  a 
net. 

If  we  do  not  provide  adequate  help 
for  education,  how  can  we  expect  our 
citizens  to  compete,  to  realize  their 
full  potential?  That  is  the  issue. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  need  for  hous- 
ing, how  can  we  expect  our  citizens  to 
t>e  able  to  find  affordable  housing? 
That  is  an  issue  that  affects  not  just 
the  poor,  but  every  one  of  us. 

If  we  do  not  provide  development  as- 
sistance to  distressed  urban  areas,  how 
do  we  expect  them  to  generate  the  mo- 
mentum to  recover  from  their  dis- 
tress? 

If  we  do  not  provide  effective  em- 
ployment counseling,  how  can  we 
expect  that  those  who  are  having 
problems  finding  worli  will  ever  be 
placed?  It  is  not  enough  to  answer 


that  we  will  force  them  to  take  the 
first  Job  that  comes  along— for  that 
can  well  represent  slow  starvation  as 
the  bleak  alternative  to  a  genuine  op- 
portunity. 

If  we  do  not  invest  in  our  own 
people,  in  our  human  potential,  what 
makes  us  the  worthy  and  idealistic  so- 
ciety we  claim  to  be?  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  great  dream  of 
America  was  that  everyone  should 
have  access  to  all  the  education  and 
training  that  is  necessary— not  that  su- 
perior education  should  he  reserved 
only  for  the  wealthy. 

In  times  long  since  passed,  the  Fed- 
eral policy  was  to  do  nothing  for  indi- 
viduals. It  was  assumed  that  everyone 
could  take  care  of  himself.  But  if  that 
was  ever  so,  we  learned  in  the  Depres- 
sion that  there  is  no  way  that  individ- 
ual citizens  can  always  overcome  the 
complexities  and  calamities  of  modem 
industrial  life.  Yet  that  is  a  lesson  that 
the  administration  tells  us  we  have  to 
forget. 

I  believe  in  people;  the  administra- 
tion budget  believes  only  in  aggregate 
numbers.  If  those  aggregates  do  irrep- 
arable harm  to  some  people  and  some 
places,  as  the  Secretary  of  Education 
said  they  do,  then  the  answer  is,  that 
is  too  bad.  That  is  what  the  Secretary 
tells  us.  Not  that  there  ought  to  be 
equity;  only  that  if  some  are  hurt 
more  than  others,  it  is  Just  too  bad. 

I  believe  in  Justice.  The  administra- 
tion budget  responds  only  to  those 
who  have  power  and  organization. 
Their  budget  does  not  attack  the  to- 
bacco subsidy,  for  that  Is  protected  by 
powerful  interests.  Instead,  it  attaclcs 
the  school  lunch  program.  What  is  it 
that  makes  tobacco  subsidies  defensi- 
ble, and  school  lunches  wasteful?  The 
difference  is  that  schoolchildren  have 
no  lobby.  Their  budget  began  with  at- 
tacks on  urban  development  action 
grants  and  veterans'  programs,  but 
now  those  are  restored— for  which  I 
am  glad.  But  the  reason  is  that  those 
are  programs  that  enjoy  powerful 
friends  and  well  organized  lobbies. 
Their  budget  attaclcs  assistance  to  col- 
lege students,  who  have  no  lobby,  the 
unemployed,  who  have  no  lobby,  and 
the  poor,  who  have  no  friends  in 
Washington. 

We  are  promised  that  there  is  only 
one  answer  to  the  Nation's  economic 
ills,  but  that  answer  consists  of  a  pro- 
gram that  Republicans  6  months  ago 
would  have  attacked  en  masse.  Sud- 
denly a  balanced  budget  is  no  longer 
of  importance  to  them.  Suddenly,  tax 
policies  that  create  stimulus  in  the 
midst  of  inflation  are  no  longer  infla- 
tionary. It  is  only  domestic  programs, 
programs  for  the  people,  programs  for 
the  weak,  the  poor,  the  defenseless, 
that  create  inflation.  That  is  what 
they  are  telling  us.  They  are  telling  us 
that  those  who  have  the  least  must 
give  up  the  most,  and  that  those  who 
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have  the  most  should  be  given  more. 
They  are  telling  us  that  Ood  helps 
those  who  get  tax  breaks,  and  every- 
one else  can  wait  under  the  brimming 
cup.  hoping  that  some  of  the  wealth 
will  spill  onto  them. 

It  is  incredible  that  an  economic  pro- 
gram my  Republican  friends  would 
have  decried  as  inflationary.  Just 
weeks  ago.  Is  now  the  only  program 
that  will  save  the  country.  The  reason, 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  that  this  econom- 
ic program  will  be  made  to  work  be- 
cause it  takes  fimds  away  from  the 
poor.  It  does  not  cut  spending  at  all.  It 
does  not  cut  the  deficit  at  all.  Yet  it 
will  produce  miracles.  The  miracles,  it 
seems,  are  produced  by  ignoring  those 
who  need  help  the  most,  while  spoon- 
ing more  into  the  mouths  of  those 
who  need  no  help  at  alL 

What  we  are  seeing  in  this  Republi- 
can budget  is  not  an  economic  pro- 
gram at  all.  It  is  a  political  agenda, 
and  agenda  to  wipe  out  all  the  pro- 
grams that  respond  to  the  needs  of 
people  and  cities,  schools,  and  towns 
of  this  country.  It  is  an  agenda  of  con- 
tempt for  our  own  people,  an  agenda 
that  says  compassion  is  no  longer  a 
concern  of  this,  a  land  that  holds  com- 
passion ss  a  great  virtue.  It  is  an 
agenda  that  says  above  all.  the  Feder- 
al Government  rewards  those  who 
have  organization  and  power,  and  pun- 
ishes those  who  are  luddess.  power- 
less, and  without  computerized  mail- 
ing lists,  lobbies,  or  automatic  answers. 
Herbert  Hoover  thought  that  to 
extend  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  people  stricken  by  the 
impossible  burden  of  the  Depression 
would  break  down  the  Nation's  moral 
fiber.  We  know  that  this  was  not  so— 
for  compassionate  Federal  policies  un- 
leashed all  the  power  and  might  of  our 
people,  and  they  poured  out  the  great- 
est growth  and  increase  of  wealth  in 
all  time.  Yet  now  we  are  being  told 
that  Hoover  was  right,  compassion  is 
bad  for  the  people,  and  only  Hoover- 
like policies  wlU  lead  to  growth  and 
stability.  Have  we  become  like  the 
Bourbon  kings,  capable  to  learning 
nothing? 

I  hope  not.« 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patmah)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RiosT.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
UJEL  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 


1982.  1983.  and  1984.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CORPORA- 
TION  FOR  PUBUC  BROAD- 
CASTING FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1980— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Public  Tele- 
communications Financing  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-567),  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Annual  Report  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  period  covered 
by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of 
office. 

Ron  Au>  Reagak. 
Thb  White  House,  April  30, 1981. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1980  ON  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  AGING-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  208  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
3018).  I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  period  covered  by  the  report  pre- 
cedes my  term  of  office. 

ROHAU)  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  April  30. 1981. 


ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    1980    OF 
FEDERAL  CX>UNCIL  ON 

AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  piyiers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  C^nunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  205(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  93-29).  I  transmit  here- 
with the  Annual  Report  for  1980  of 
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the  Federal  Council  on  Aging.  The 
period  covered  by  the  report  precedes 
my  term  of  office. 

Ron ALO  Reagah. 
The  White  House.  April  30, 1981. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
RELATING  TO  DEVELOPMENTS 
DURING  1979.  AUTOMOTIVE 
PRODUCTS  TRADE  ACTT  OF 
1965— BCBSSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Automotive 
Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (PubUc 
Law  89-283),  I  transmit  herewith  the 
fourteenth  annual  report  relating  to 
developments  during  1979.  The  period 
covered  by  the  report  precedes  my 
term  of  office. 

RoHAU)  Reagah. 
The  White  House,  AprU  30, 1981. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  CO- 
OPERATIVE MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE       PRESIDENT       OF       THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanjring  pi^iers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  5(h)  of 
the  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960  (PubUc  Law  86-610),  I  transmit 
herewith  the  13th  Annual  Report  of 
the  U.S.>Japan  Cooperative  Medical 
Science  Program  for  Calendar  Year 
1980.  This  report  was  prepared  prior 
to  my  Administration. 

RoHALD  Reagah. 
The  White  House,  April  30. 1981. 


WORKER  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

(Mr.  GAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  happened  in  my  area  of  reqmnsi- 
bility,  woiker  health  and  safety,  since 
the  work  period  began,  and  I  want  the 
interested  Monbers  to  have  a  brief 
report  on  the  news. 

The  Marie  Antoinette  Award  for 
April's  most  inflammatory  statement 
goes  to  James  MiUer.  m.  to  whom  the 
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•(knlnisfermtlon  hat  glTen  chief  respon- 
■tttOlty  tat  reculatory  reform. 

"It'B  not  the  Occupational  Safety. 
Health  and  Comfort  Administration." 
said  Ifr.  Miller  when  a  Washington 
Post  reporter  que^oned  him  about 
risinc  worker  anger  over  the  adminis- 
tration's seeming  eagerness  to  adopt 
pi»nw»«»i  protection  devices,  like  respi- 
rators. 

Mr.  Miller  certainly  will  be  in  the 
naaning  for  the  Antoinette  Award  for 
all  of  19S1.  He  may  run  unopposed. 

Meanwhile.  38  workers  have  died  In 
ways  which  the  House  should  give 
thought,  because  ultimately  the  Mem- 
bers will  have  to  deal  with  administra- 
tion proposals  on  worker  health  and 
safety. 

Ii€r.  Speaker,  for  Members  who  have 
been  busy  with  the  economy,  with 
taxes,  and  the  budget,  for  those  whose 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  and  earthshaking 
events,  tot  those  whose  concentration 
rightfully  has  been  elsewhere.  I  offer 
a  more  extensive  summary  of  the  news 
and  me  context  in  which  to  view  it. 

Cocoa.  Fla.:  15  building  trades  work- 
ers were  killed  when  an  undercon- 
struetitm  condominium  collapsed;  51 
workers  died  when  a  platform  fell  3 
years  ago  at  a  construction  site  in 
West  Virginia. 

KeUogg.  Idaho:  One  silver  miner  was 
killed  and  another  Injured  by  a  rock 
burst  in  the  Sumshlne  Silver  Mine:  91 
men  died  in  the  Sunshine  Mine  in 
1972.  the  worst  mining  disaster  in  the 
last  30  years. 

Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  and  Bellwood, 
Nebr.:  7  persons  were  killed  and  38  in- 
jured in  same-day  grain  elevator  ex- 
plosions; 62  were  killed  and  53  injured 
in  a  series  of  six  elevator  explosions  3 
years  ago. 

Carbondale.  Colo.:  15  coal  miners 
died  7.200  feet  in  the  earth  in  a  meth- 
ane gas  explosion;  37  had  died  in  all 
forms  of  mines  this  year  through  April 
IS;  and  in  1980  a  miner  died  on  the  Job 
about  every  1.1  working  days. 

It  is  not  deja  vu,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  re- 
ality, repetitious  reality. 

The  summary  is  by  no  means  all  in- 
clusive. 

Repetitious  reality  is  the  ugly  brute 
that  breaks  daydreams  with  cold 
stares,  the  ever-accurate  critic  that 
tears  down  the  success  stories  and 
monuments  mankind  would  offer  as 
masterworks  of  imagination.  Reality  is 
a  rude,  relentless,  uncooperative,  fa- 
therless maverick.  And  it  is  with  us. 
always. 

The  <Hily  way  to  master  reality  is  to 
use  it.  not  fight  it.  Someone  more  ex- 
perienced than  I  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind onoe  offered  this  formula:  "Regu- 
late the  imagination  by  reality;  in- 
stead of  thinking  how  things  may  be, 
see  them  as  they  are."  I  would  amend 
the  advice  to  read"  see  them  as  they 
are  and  act  accordingly." 


I  worry  that  in  our  collective  rush, 
our  collective  mandate,  to  fix  the 
economy,  to  revitalize  industry,  in 
short  to  make  a  political  masterwork, 
we  forget  the  harshest,  most  unforgiv- 
ing critic. 

Much  regulation  in  all  fields  has 
been  approached  idealistically,  foolish- 
ly, unimaginatively,  stupidly,  dogmat- 
ically, harmfully,  and  this  has  firmly 
written  the  terms  "Catch  22"  and 
"Murphy's  Law"  into  the  language. 

But  that  means  it  should  be  made 
better,  not  erased. 

Reality  also  is  that  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  mining  deaths  of 
about  15  percent  comparing  last  year 
with  the  year  before. 

The  reduction  is  respectable  and  sig- 
nificant. It  shows  regiilation  will  work. 

Further,  reality  is  that  the  GAO  has 
attributed  recent  declines  in  coal  pro- 
duction to  labor-management  prob- 
lems and  failure  to  adopt  new  technol- 
ogy rather  than  to  safety  regiilation. 

And  reality  is  that  all  mining  activi- 
ty, particularly  coal,  will  increase 
greatly  under  the  spur  of  developing 
markets  and  administration  policy. 

But  no  one  has  been  nominated  to 
direct  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration as  yet. 

Oraln  elevators,  particularly  the  big 
export  elevators,  will  be  more  active 
now  that  the  grain  embargo  is  gone. 
The  62  deaths  of  the  2  explosion-filled 
months  3  years  ago  came  at  a  time  of 
high  activity.  Reality  has  warned  us. 
Australia  and  other  grain-exporting 
nations  handle  their  elevators  without 
such  a  high  cost  in  blood  and  bone. 

Labor  Secretary  IDonovan  and  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Secretary 
Auchter  set  aside  careers  as  construc- 
tion executives  to  work  in  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  aware  of  a  reality 
that  might  have  escaped  most  of  the 
House. 

The  reality  is  that  20  percent  of  all 
Job-related  deaths  in  1979  were  in  con- 
struction, which  accounted  for  only  5 
percent  of  the  industrial  employment. 
The  primary  cause:  falls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  brand  of  dogmatic 
idealism  that  ignored  reality  led  to 
regtilatory  excesses  that  needed  cor- 
recting because  many  dealing  with 
regulation  thought  only  of  what 
might  be. 

But  correction  is  not  in  dogmatically 
applying  another  kind  of  idealism  that 
seeks  to  write  what  might  be  in  pro- 
duction graphs  and  cost-benefit  carves 
and  looks  not  for  the  total  reality. 

Reality  is  that  workers  die  violently, 
and  reality  is  that  many  deaths  are 
avoidable. 

Either  brand  of  dogmatism  makes 
only  controversy  and  strife,  not  prog- 
ress. 

Recently  I  read  an  old  summation  of 
an  official  report  from  last  year  that 
reviewed  the  handling  of  one  series  of 
accidents. 


The  report  found  the  investigators 
imconoemed  with  Isolating  the  causes 
of  the  accidents  but  mightily  con- 
cerned with  issuing  citations.  They 
had  missed  the  point  of  their  Jobs. 

I  suggest  that  the  point,  and  the  re- 
alistic thing,  is  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  finding  causes  and  remedies. 


A  LITTLE  PIECE  OP  THE  ROCK 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuuks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  days  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  in  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  curbing  money  market 
funds.  I  rise  today  in  support  of  these 
funds  which  have  given  Americans  of 
modest  means  a  piece  of  the  rock  in 
our  economy. 

Two  letters  sum  up  the  feelings  of 
Oregonians  who  are  writing  me.  The 
first  is  from  a  middle  income  wage 
earner  who  wrote: 

For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  my  wife  and 
I  believe  we  are  getting  a  fair  share  on  our 
small  life  savlnss  investment  In  the  money 
market.  For  the  first  time,  we  are  barely 
keeping  up  with  inflation  because  of  the 
higher  return  from  the  money  market. 

A  retired  couple  wrote: 

George  and  Louise  Jefferson  of  TV  fame 
finally  got  a  pece  of  the  pie.  Retired  folks 
like  ourselves  need  to  hang  on  to  our  piece. 
Just  to  survive.  Many  of  us  have  raised  our 
children,  built  modest  savings  and  Invested 
some  of  our  assets  in  money  market  funds. 
We  need  our  money  market  funds  as  a 
hedge  against  inflation. 

Perhaps  the  best  line  of  all  was  the 
conclusion  of  this  retired  couple's 
letter  which  said,  "Everyone  wants  his 
piece  of  the  pie,  but  it's  the  small 
pieces  held  together  by  common  need 
that  keeps  the  pie  whole." 

According  to  statistics,  individual  in- 
vestors have  sunk  nearly  $66  billion  in 
money  market  funds.  These  investors 
include  working  couples,  retirees,  near 
retirees,  single  men  and  women  and 
even  entire  families  who  use  money 
markets  to  save  together  and  Invest  in 
a  better  future.  They  are  everyday 
Americans.  They  are  Americans  with 
Just  a  little  bit  extra  who  have  to 
make  every  little  bit  count. 

Letter  after  letter  I  have  received  re- 
flects a  keen  interest  in  saving,  in  in- 
vesting in  the  future,  in  putting  away 
a  nest  egg— exactly  the  goal  we  all 
have  been  trying  to  achieve  to  help 
revive  the  American  economy.  Small 
investor  after  small  investor  has  told 
me  they  are  Joining  in  money  market 
funds  because  they  think  it  is  the  only 
avenue  open  to  them  to  stay  even  with 
inflation  so  what  they  have  earned 
today  wiU  still  be  worth  something  to- 
morrow. 

That  is  exactly  the  point  I'  want  to 
underline  today.  Money  market  funds 
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are  suooeMful  because  ttaey  allow  a 
great  croas  section  of  America  to 
combat  Inflation  one-on-onie,  to  defend 
what  is  theiia.  Stripping  small  inves- 
tors of  this  opportunity  is  like  asking 
people  to  take  off  their  coati  in  a 
snowstorm. 

Without     doubt,     the     hanHnj     gQd 

thrift  industries  have  a  right  to  be 
concerned  about  a  "level  playing  field" 
when  it  comes  to  offering  instruments 
that  are  competitive  with  money 
martlet  funds.  And  savings  and  loan 
Institutions,  which  are  suffering  from 
disintermediation  because  inflation  is 
high  and  people  have  withdrawn  sav- 
ings, are  quite  properly  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  paying  even  steeper  inter- 
est for  savings  deposits.  whUe  still 
holding  long-term  loans  at  relatively 
low  fixed  rates. 

But  the  issue  is  whether  money 
market  funds  are  a  cause  of  the  finan- 
cial industry's  woes.  The  answer  Is  no. 
The  cause  runs  much  deeper,  to  issues 
such  as  overregulation  of  interest 
rates  and  banking  operations,  to  errat- 
ic management  of  U.S.  monetary 
policy  and  to  perpetual  Federal  deficit 
spending  that  crowds  private  capital 
markets. 

It  is  not  money  market  funds  that 
have  brought  down  smidl  banks  and 
savings  and  loans  institutions.  They 
are  caught  in  a  profit  squeese  because 
marketplace  competition— egged  on  by 
double-digit  Inflation— has  driven  up 
the  cost  of  deixislts  whUe  yields  from 
investment  portfolios,  primsfily  mort- 
gages, have  not  kept  pace. 

If  money  market  funds  disappeared, 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  all 
would  be  wen  with  small  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions.  The  $66 
billion  now  invested  in  money  market 
funds  by  small  investors  would  chase 
other  high-interest  bearing  instru- 
ments—and the  cost  of  deposits  would 
remain  high  for  small  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions.  Their  prot>- 
lem  would  be  the  same. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  solution 
that  wiU  salvage  the  thrift  industoy  in 
this  country  which  is  so  vital  to  main- 
taining a  sound  housing  industry.  Per- 
haps new  types  of  mortgages  wiU  help. 
Certainly  achieving  a  balanced  budget 
and  getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  borrowing  business  will 
help.  Maybe  soon  we  will  need  to  look 
carefuUy  at  a  program  to  assist  foun- 
dering financial  institutions. 

I  do  know  we  head  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection if  we  blunt  money  market 
funds,  one  of  the  few  wewons  the 
average  American  has  to  twttle  infla- 
tion. It  will  create  more  than  bitter- 
ness. It  will  generate  outrage  because 
it  will  say  to  Americans  of  modest 
means  that  the  only  piece  of  the  pie 
they  can  get  wiU  be  from  the  pie  in 
the  sky. 

Americans  want  to  save.  They  want 
to  halt  InflatiotL  They  will  do  what  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  these  goals— 


if  we  let  them.  They  want  more 
choices,  not  fewer  choices.  If  any  legis- 
lation Is  to  be  considered,  let  it  be  a 
measure  Uiat  gives  financial  institu- 
timiB  authority  to  compete  with 
money  market  funds. 

During  my  years  as  codirector  of  the 
Oregon  Gray  Panthers.  I  woriied  to  es- 
tablish a  program  so  countless  senior 
dtlaens  could  pool  their  meager  sav- 
ings and  wind  up  with  enough  capital 
to  make  sound  investments  that  re- 
turned a  fair  yield.  Everybody  benefit- 
ed. The  seniors  were  pleased  because 
they  were  getting  more  than  the  inter- 
est on  passbook  accounts.  For  some  se- 
niors, it  was  now  worth  it  to  get 
money  out  of  pillowcases  and  shoe- 
boxes,  where  before  to  them  it  never 
seemed  to  matter.  Many  fiiuuiclal  in- 
stitutions were  pleased  because  more 
deposits  rolled  into  their  vaults,  and 
stayed  there.  People  who  needed  loans 
beneflted  because  banks  had  more 
money  to  lend. 

Money  market  funds  are  a  logical 
extension  of  the  modest  program  we 
developed  in  Oregon.  They  encompass 
the  values  of  pooling  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  saver,  the  financial  in- 
stitution, and  the  creditor.  There  is 
minimal  risk,  but  there  Is  a  solid 
return. 

The  day  will  come  when  Congress 
balances  the  budget,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  out  of  the  borrowing 
business  and  interest  rates  drop  that 
money  mariiet  funds  may  grow  less  at- 
tractive. But  I  cannot  foresee  the  day 
when  the  principle  of  allowing  small 
savers  and  investors  to  band  together 
will  ever  go  out  of  style.  Nor  should  it. 

If  capitalism  means  anything,  it 
means  that  rich  and  not-so-rich  alike 
can  share  in  its  risks— and  its  fruits. 
Why  should  only  the  wealthy  have 
access  to  investment  instruments  with 
appealing  returns?  Savings  pools  and 
money  market  f  imds— and  instruments 
yet  to  be  developed— assure  that  the 
little  guy  gets  a  piece  of  the  action, 
too. 


SELECT  COBOOTTEE  ON 
AfiSASSTNAHON 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Assassination.  I  have,  fnun 
time  to  time,  reported  to  the  House 
about  events  that  have  transpired 
since  the  committee  completed  its 
woik  in  July  1979.  I  rise  now  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  several 
items. 

In  its  November  1980  issue,  the 
Washingtonian  printed  a  less  than  fa- 
vorable article  about  the  work  of  the 
select  committee  by  one  of  its  former 
Investigators,  Gaeton  FOnzL  The  com- 


mittee's former  chief  counsel.  Prof.  O. 
Robert  Blakey,  who  now  teaches  at 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  and  its 
former  deputy  chief  oowMel.  Gary 
Comwell,  wrote  resptmses  to  Mr. 
Foozi's  piece.  While  Professor  Bla- 
key's  short  letter  was  published,  Mr. 
Comwell's  fuller  treatment  was  not. 
Because  I  believe  these  two  statements 
should  be  part  of  the  historical  record, 
I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
GBSssiOMAL  RcooBO  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  addition.  Professor  Blakey  and 
Richard  Billings,  a  key  aide  on  the 
select  committee's  staff,  have  just  pub- 
lished throu^  the  New  Toik  Times 
Book  Co..  "The  Plot  To  Kill  the  Presi- 
dent." The  book  is  an  effort  to  go 
beyond  the  findings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee and  name  those  who  were 
behind  the  President's  death.  The  au- 
thors asked  me  and  our  former  col- 
league. Richardson  Preyer.  who  was 
the  chairman  of  the  .JFK  Subcommit- 
tee, to  prepare  forewords  for  possible 
inclusion  in  the  book.  As  it  turned  out. 
the  manuscript  exceeded  its  contract- 
ed-for  length  by  over  50.000  words, 
and  the  editors  at  Times  BooIls  asked 
Professor  Blakey  and  Mr.  BUlings  to 
cut  the  manuscript  down  ccmsiderably. 
It  was  not.  therefore,  possible  to  in- 
clude Mr.  Preyer's  and  my  remarks  in 
the  published  book.  Nevertheless,  I 
would  like  to  share  than  with  the 
House,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  included 
in  the  Cohgsessiohal  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that  on 
December  1.  1980,  the  Department  of 
Justice  released  a  report  of  the  Tech- 
nical Services  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigations  on  the  acous- 
tical studies  of  the  select  committee. 
The  FBI  report  found  that  the  scien- 
tific work  done  by  the  select  commit- 
tee was  invalid.  Although  I  asked  the 
Department  to  work  with  our  former 
staff  and  its  scientists,  the  work  was 
done  in  secret,  and  the  FBI  report  was 
released  before  anyone  connected  to 
the  select  committee  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  it.  We  had  hoped  that  collabo- 
ration would  have  been  possible,  since 
truth,  not  one-upmanship  in  public  re- 
lations, was  what  was  at  stake.  We  had 
hoped,  too.  to  avoid  mistmderstand- 
ings.  for  we  knew  that  the  Technical 
Services  Division  was  relatively  inex- 
perienced in  the  acoustical  field.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  however,  did 
not  choose  to  collaborate,  and  it  must 
now  staffer  the  consequences.  Profes- 
sor Blakey  and  our  scientists  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
FBI  insofar  as  it  was  possible  frtum  the 
inc(Mnplete  data  released  and  have  de- 
termined that  the  FBI  fundamentally 
misunderstood  our  scientific  and  evi- 
dential analysis.  There  was.  in  short, 
no  Justifiable  basis  for  the  FBI  ctmclu- 
sion  that  our  work  was  invalid.  Profes- 
sor Blakey  has  given  me  a  menooran- 
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dum  an  the  TBI  report,  w  have  omi 
acientteta.  I  Mk  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  COMOBissiOMAi.  RaooKO  at  the  con- 
elualon  of  my  remarks. 

Bir.  Speaker.  I  have  not  yet  decided 
how  to  pursue  the  matter  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  its  handling  of  our  acoustical 
studies.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences have  underway  a  study  of  what, 
if  any,  additional  work  should  be  done 
in  this  area.  When  that  study  is  com- 
pleted. I  will  make  a  decision.  Until 
that  time.  I  will  continue  to  keep  the 
House  informed  of  Items  relating  to 
the  woiii  of  the  former  select  commit- 
tee. 

The  material  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

Tax  J7K  AssASsniATioir.  A  "Obsat  Whttk 
Whalb"? 

I  write  to  set  the  record  stralsht,  at  least 
tnaofar  aa  a  two-page  letter  can  adequately 
reapood  to  an  ao.OOO-word  article,  Oaeton 
VooBl's  "Wbo  Killed  JFKT'  (November 
19M]. 

Mr.  Fonai's  thesis  Is  that  the  Inveatlcatlon 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
nations was  a  fraud.  For  those  who  care 
about  the  truth.  I  refer  them  to  the  commit- 
tee's aae-page  final  report  and  its  accompa- 
nying 37  volumes  of  supporting  hearings 
and  related  materials.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

But  Mr.  Fonzl  goes  beyond  a  general  char- 
•ctertMtlon  of  the  public  portion  of  the 
oonunlttee's  work  and  levels  a  number  of 
specific  charges  against  me  personaUy.  Each 
of  them  is  either  simply  false  or,  worse,  a 
haU-truth  that  misleads  by  what  it  omits. 
Their  publication  without  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  was  shoddy  Journal- 
ism. 

To  note  one  example:  Mr.  Ponzl  suggests 
that  I  cams  to  the  investigation  profession- 
ally biased,  believing  that  organised  crime 
had  had  n  hand  in  the  President's  death. 
Not  true.  In  fact,  I  personally  thought  it 
highly  unlikely  that  a  conspiracy  had  led  to 
the  assassinatkm  and  that,  if  it  had,  it 
would  not  have  included  organised  crime,  as 
the  aanasinatlon  of  the  President  would 
have  been  too  risky  a  venture  for  the  mob. 
Nevertbeiess,  I  did  not  let  my  personal  feel- 
ings affect  my  profeaaional  conduct. 

Subject  to  Inevitably  finite  resources,  the 
committee's  investigation  was,  therefore, 
structured  to  pursue  all  conspiracy  hypoth- 
esea.  tTM'^M«"g.  most  importantly,  official 
involvement,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
as  well  as  those  embracing  a  variety  of 
other  relevant  groups  within  our  society. 
not  evrtiirttng  organised  crime. 

To  take  another  example:  Mr.  Fonzl 
quotas  me  as  saying  that  the  committee's  in- 
vestigatkn  was  going  to  be  the  "last  investl- 
gatkm."  as  If  1  had  arrogantly  believed  that 
no  one  could  add  to  or  subtract  from  any- 
MtStm  that  I  directed.  A  half-truth.  In  fact.  I 
said  it  would  be  the  last  Investigation  unless 
It  resulted  In  a  major  breakthrough  that 
nuttcally  changed  the  view  not  only  of  the 
American  people  but  also  of  its  governmen- 
tal leaden  about  those  tragic  events  in 
DaUas  seventeen  years  ago.  If  so,  we  then 
bad  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  reopen  the  inves- 
tigation and  bring  our  congressional  efforts 
to  a  lawful  conclusion  In  a  Judicial  forum. 

On  that  soHe,  I  readily  concede  that  I 
turned  out  to  be  wrong.  We  did  make  a 


major  breakthrough— the  development  of 
scientific  and  other  evidence  abowlng  two 
sbooters  in  the  plaaa— but  nothing  that  the 
Department  of  Justioe  has  done  since  our 
final  report  shows  any  sign  of  a  wlUingneas 
on  its  part  to  reopen  the  investigation. 

I  have,  however,  neither  the  time  nor  the 
Inclination  to  respond  to  each  of  Mr.  Fonsi's 
misstatements  of  fact  or  distortions  of  the 
truth.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  he  was  not  hired 
by  me,  as  he  was  so  lacking  in  professional 
objectivity  that  I  would  never  have  on- 
ployed  him  In  the  first  instance.  As  an  In- 
vestigator for  Senator  Richard  Schwelker, 
he  had  come  upon  a  lead  that  purported  to 
connect  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  the  CIA.  He 
was  convinced  that  he  had  the  answer  to 
the  meaning  of  the  President's  death.  (Staff 
members  decisively  referred  to  him  as  an 
"Ahab"  and  to  his  quest  as  a  search  for 
■Moby  Dick. ") 

Nonetheless.  I  decided  to  retain  him  be- 
cause I  thought  that  his  obsession  would 
help  assure  that  his  aspect  of  the  commit- 
tee's Investigation  (Mr.  Fonzl  was  but  one 
investigator  on  one  of  two  teams  of  lawyers, 
researchers,  and  investigators  working  on 
Oswald  leads:  he  headed  neither  team) 
would  receive  its  fuU  due.  In  fact,  it  con- 
sumed a  significant  portion  of  our  re- 
sources—personnel, money,  and  time. 

The  committee's  investigation  failed  to 
find  Fonzl's  "Great  White  Whale,"  not  be- 
cause we— Fonzi  and  I— did  not  try  but  be- 
cause the  evidence  was  not  there.  Mr. 
Fonzl's  article,  in  short.  U  not  the  truth 
about  the  committee's  investigation  but  a 
sad  self- revelation  of  a  single  man's  mono- 


G.  ROBXXT  Blakxt, 

Profttaor  of  Law, 
Notre  Dame  Law  School 
NoTX.— <Blakey    was    chief    counsel    and 
staff  director  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations.) 

At  Issux:  A  Fmx  ahd  Cokplxtx  Ikvxstioa- 

TIOS  OP  THX  ASSASSINATIOIfS  OP  PRXSIOKNT 
BIXHlfXDT 

(A  response  to  "Who  killed  JFK?"  6»  Oaeton 
Foiui  in  the  Washingtonian^ 

(By  Gary  Comwell.  Deputy  Chief  Counsel. 

House  Select  Committee  on  Assassination) 
It  does  not  take  a  careful  reading  of  'Who 
klUed  JFK?"  by  Oaeton  Fonzi  (The  Wash- 
ingtonian.  November  1980)  to  realize  the 
Fonzl's  Intent  was  to  discredit  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  As- 
sassinations. Nor  must  a  reader  be  especially 
well-versed  on  the  subject  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination  in  general  or  the  Committee 
investigation  in  particular  to  recognize  that 
Fonxi.  who  served  as  a  Committee  investiga- 
tor, had  his  own  pet  theory  about  the  assas- 
sination—one that  he  had  acquired  before 
the  Committee  even  existed—  and  that  his 
failure  to  document  the  validity  of  this 
theory  was  a  source  of  deep  frustration. 
(Fonzl's  theory,  which  Is  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  an  anti-Castro  Cuban  exile.  Anto- 
nio Veclana,  is  that  agents  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  had  masterminded  the 
murder  of  the  President.  For  evidence,  he 
relies  on  Vedana's  statement  that  on  one 
occasion  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  met  with  a 
mysterious  individual,  an  apparent  intelli- 
gence agent  who  was  known  to  Veclana  as 
Maurice  Bishop.)  The  article  does,  however, 
contain  severe  distortions  of  fact  and  falla- 
cies in  reasoning  which  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  casual  reader  with  lim- 
ited access  to  reliable  Information,  distor- 
tions and  fallacies  that  were  the  result  of 


Fonsi's  bias,  his  frustration,  and  his  appar- 
ent naivete. 

Most  Americans.  I  believe,  have  an  appro- 
priate interest  In  the  Kennedy  aswrtna- 
tl(m.  They  want  to  know  who  killed  their 
President.  They  want  to  know  whether  they 
can  rely  upon  the  findings  of  the  Warren 
Commission  in  1M4  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  in  1978.  But  because  most 
people  do  not  have  the  time  and  resources 
to  seek  the  answers  to  their  questions,  they 
must  rely  to  a  considerable  degree  on  what 
they  are  told  by  presumed  experts  like 
Fonsl.  When  they  are  told  the  government 
did  not  conduct  an  effective  investigation 
and  are  led  to  believe  that  the  CIA— or  at 
least  certain  officials  of  that  agency— had  a 
hand  in  the  President's  death,  more  Is  lost 
than  their  faith  in  the  American  system  of 
government:  government  policy  is  affected. 
Readers  of  The  Washlngtonlan  are  the  deci- 
sion makers— members  of  congress,  execu- 
tive branch  officials,  politicians.  Judges,  and 
citizens  who  cast  votes— who  will  dictate  the 
future  conduct  of  such  investigations;  and  It 
is  they  who  will  decide  if  and  how  the  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  CIA,  will  be 
changed.  Thus,  If  reliance  upon  "eye-wit- 
ness" accounts  such  as  Fonzl's  Is  misplaced. 
If  his  attitudes  and  criticisms,  however  spu- 
rious, are  made  convincing  by  his  talents  as 
a  writer,  national  policy  of  the  future  will 
be  based  on  erroneous  assumptions  to  our 
mutual  detriment.  For  this  reason  the  arti- 
cle merits  careful  analysis. 

It  may  Initially  be  helpful  to  consider 
what  the  article  is  not.  It  is  not.  as  it  pro- 
claims to  be.  an  article  by  a  "top  n.S.  gov- 
ernment investigator."  Fonzi  is  a  Journalist 
by  trade,  and  he  was  but  one  of  many  inves- 
tigators employed  by  the  Select  committee. 
Although  the  article  is  title.  "Who  Killed 
JFK?",  it  does  not  provide  an  answer  to  that 
question.  And  while  The  Washlngtonlan 
boasts  that  the  author  broke  'his  oath  of  si- 
lence." thereby  suggesting  some  grand  pur- 
pose is  to  be  served  by  the  daring  revela- 
tions to  follow,  the  article  is  In  fact  little 
more  than  a  retelling  of  Vedana's  story  of 
the  mysterious  Maurice  Bishop  (which  the 
Select  Committee  had  already  published  In 
iU  final  report),  embellished  by  Fonzl's 
speculations  and  opinions. 

It  is  those  speculations  and  opinions  that 
are  most  troubling  and  detrimental,  but 
before  considering  them  In  detail  it  might 
help  to  put  them  in  perspective  by  taking  a 
closer  look  at  Vedana's  story.  To  attempt  to 
resolve  the  question.  "Who  KlUed  JFK?"  by 
focusing  exduslvely  upon  the  testimony  of 
Antonio  Vedana.  as  Fonzi  does,  a  number  of 
other  questions  must  be  answered.  Was 
there  a  Maurice  Bishop?  If  so,  what  was  his 
real  name  and  affiliation?  (Fonzl  speculates 
that  Bishop  worked  for  the  CIA.  dismissing 
the  possibility  that  he  was  employed  by  an- 
other intelligence  agency,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, or  by  some  private  organisation.)  Did 
Bishop  really  have  an  encounter  with 
Oswald?  (Veclana  could  be  credible  but  mis- 
taken about  bis  observations,  which  he  him- 
self described  as  brief  and  fleeting.  Such 
eyewitness  accounU  are  widely  viewed,  at 
least  by  lawyers,  as  suspect.)  Finally,  even  if 
Bishop  did  meet  with  Oswald,  what  was  the 
significance?  (While  Fonzl  would  have  his 
readers  infer  a  oonnectl<Hi  between  the 
meeting  and  the  assassination,  several  other 
explanations  are  equally  plausible,  especial- 
ly if  we.  like  Fonzl,  are  constrained  only  by 
the  limits  of  our  Imagination.) 

These  are  all  interesting  questions,  and 
they  were  so  regarded  by  the  Committee, 
which  Investigated  them  to  the  extent  poasi- 
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ble.  But  is  Fonsi's  suggestion  tbst  Vedana's 
story  reveals  wbo  killed  President  Kennedy 
anything  more  than  Irreqionslble  myopia? 
Does  the  Importance  of  Vedana's  account 
go  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Issue  that 
most  Interested  Fonsl?  And.  most  Impor- 
tant, is  the  Committee's  oonduskm  that  Ve- 
dana's testimony  did  not  establlsb  CIA  com- 
plldty  sdequste  cause  for  ssserting  that  Its 
investigation  was  a  "bureaucratic  charade'7 
Taken  at  face  value.  Vedana's  story  estab- 
lished no  more  than  the  following:  be  was 
associated  in  his  anti-Castro  activities  with  a 
man  known  to  him  as  BCaurloe  Bishop; 
Bishop  appeared  to  have  Intelligence  ties, 
though  these  ties  remained  unspecified;  and 
this  Bishop,  about  three  months  before  the 
assassination,  met  with  a  man  whom  Ve- 
clana later  identified  from  photographs  ss 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  Anything  more  is  sheer 
speculation.  There  Is  no  Information  as  to 
who  employed  Bishop,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Bishop  either  had  foreknowledge 
of  or  partldpated  In  the  assassination.  (Ve- 
dana specifically  said  he  bad  no  answers  to 
these  crucial  ({uestlons,  and  efforts  by  Fonzl 
and  the  Committee  to  shed  light  on  them 
independently  were  not  successful.) 

Fonzl's  article  is  not,  then,  a  revelation  of 
"Who  Killed  JFK,"  nor  is  it  an  expose  of 
what  "insiders  know."  What  it  is  Is  one 
man's  speculation  about  the  CIA  and  his 
opinion  of  the  Committee.  Fonzl's  frustra- 
tion at  not  being  able  to  prove  a  CIA  plot  is 
perhaps  understandable;  the  way  he  has 
chosen  to  vent  it,  however,  is  not.  He  blames 
his  frustration  on  insidious  forces,  intimat- 
ing that  had  it  not  been  for  a  continuing 
conspiracy    (apparently    between   the   CIA 
and  the  Committee)  to  ken>  him  "very,  very 
busy  and  eventually  .  .  .  wear  [him]  down." 
he  could  have  established  liis  case  against 
Bishop  and  the  CIA.  This  assessment  of 
blame  and  unsupported  speculation  would 
not  be  so  harmful  if  expressed  privately  or 
idly  pondered  by  those  who  make  no  pre- 
tense  of   having   "inside"   information.   It 
seems  that  nearly  everyone  I  meet  has  his 
own  theory  about  the  assassination,  and 
perhaps  due  to  the  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  nature  of  his  death,  emotional 
attachments  \ja  particular  theories  often  de- 
velop. In  that  respect,  Fonzi  may  be  in  g(x>d 
company— at  least  numerically.  But  Fonzi 
has  now  proclaimed  himself  an  expert  on 
the  assassination,  and  his  theory  and  bis 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  by  their  publica- 
tion in  the  Washlngtonlan,  have  gained  a 
measure  of  credibility.  So  it  is  not  enough  to 
answer  Fonzi  by  simply  stating  he  Is  wrong. 
Fonzi  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee's  mandate.   House  Resolution   222, 
which  called  for  "a  full  and  complete  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  circtunstances  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  and  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  .  .  ."  He  then 
asserts  that,  "like  the  Warren  Commission, 
what  the  House  Assassinations  Committee 
did  not  do  was  'conduct  a  full  and  complete 
investigation.'"  and  opines  that  ".  .  .  what 
the  Kennedy  assassination  still  needs  is  an 
investigation   guided  simply,   unswervingly 
by  the  priority  of  truth."  Finally,  Fonzi 
asks.  "Is  it  unrealistic  to  desire,  for  some- 
thing as  important  as  the  assassination  of  a 
President,  an  investigation  unbound  by  po- 
litical, financial,  or  time  restrictions?"  Al- 
though he  apparently  intended  the  question 
to  remain  rhetorical,  it  merits  an  explldt 
answer.  Clearly,  when  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  the  answer  is  yes.  at  least  in  this 
country,  it  is  unrealistic 

Every  day,  dtlzens  of  this  country  are  sen- 
tenced to  long  terms  of  Incarceration,  and 
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occaslanaUy  even  put  to  death,  as  the  result 
of  investigations  that  are  not  "imbound  by 
political,  financial  or  time  restrictions."  The 
time  and  financial  restrictions  result  fttun 
the  budgetary  limitations  of  our  police 
forces  snd  investigative  agendes.  and  the 
"political"  restrictions  arise  from  our  basic 
system  of  checks  and  balances  (limited 
power  In  the  bands  of  any  one  institution) 
and  dvQ  liberty  protections.  Because  our  in- 
vestigations are  so  limited,  there  are  mini- 
mal criteria  to  test  the  suf  f  idency  of  the  In- 
vestigative efforts,  at  least  whenever  life  or 
liberty  Is  at  stake:  the  short  form  expression 
of  that  test  of  minimum  sufficiency  is 
"proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  Only  in 
the  world  of  Perry  Mason  must  investiga- 
tions produce  conclusions  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. In  the  real  world,  at  least  In  this 
cotmtry,  we  long  ago  opted  for  a  system 
that  set  political,  financial,  and  time  limita- 
tions on  our  investigations,  with  the  result 
being  that  our  Investigations,  even  those 
concerning  crimes  "as  important  as  the  as- 
sassination of  a  President",  are  not  guided 
"simply,  unswervingly  by  the  priority  of 
truth." 

Should  the  death  of  a  President  be 
deemed  suffident  cause  for  changing  our 
system  of  government?  Should  the  Commit- 
tees' first  chief  counsel,  Richard  A.  Sprague. 
whom  Fonzl  appears  to  admire,  have  l>een 
granted  what  Fonzi  believes  he  wanted: 
total  power,  and  unlimited  financial  backing 
and  time  to  pursue  "the  truth"?  Should  the 
political  limitations  have  been  removed  so 
Sprague  could  have  had  unrestricted  access 
to  the  CIA's  computer  system,  its  central  in- 
dices, and  all  of  its  "raw"  investigative  files? 
Can  we  dismiss  the  CIA's  interest  in  pre- 
serving its  sensitive  sources  and  methods  as 
being  of  no  national  concern?  Or  is  It  that 
Sprague  should  have  been  given  the  last 
word  on  their  protection  or  abrogation,  so 
that  the  search  for  "the  truth"  would  have 
bad  no  roadblocks  in  its  path?  And  what  if 
in  the  end— after  aU  CIA  fUes  had  been  re- 
viewed and  all  agency  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  had  been  questioned  imder 
oath— there  still  was  no  absolute  proof  of 
Fonsi's  theonr?  In  the  absence  of  a  CIA  con- 
fession, what  then?  Mass  administration  of 
truth  senun?  Jail  terms  for  the  recaldtrant 
at  Sprague's  whim?  Or  perhaps  Congress 
should  then  assume  absolute  power,  taking 
over  the  executive  branch.  But,  even  with 
absolute  power,  financial  and  time  restric- 
tions would  still  exist.  Suppose  Sprague 
wanted  everyone  who  watched  the  motor- 
cade in  Dallas  in  November  1963  to  l>e  inter- 
viewed, no  matter  how  long  it  took?  And  if 
his  own  Investigative  resources  were  Insuffi- 
cient, should  Sprague  have  had  the  Dallas 
Police  Department  put  at  his  disposal? 
Should  we  be  willing  to  forgo  policing  the 
dty  of  DaUas  untO  the  President's  murder  is 
solved?  Until  the  CIA  is  proven  guilty. 

In  his  artide  Fonzi  describes  me  as 
"brashly  pragmatic"  If  that  means  I  tried 
to  make  the  most  of  the  investigation,  given 
the  Inbermt  political,  financial,  and  time 
constraints,  I  take  the  characterization  as  a 
compliment.  Nor  do  I  object  to  the  applica- 
tion of  hindsight  to  assess  performance  and 
suggest  what  might  have  been  done  better. 
for  I  readily  admit  that  some  mistakes  were 
made.  I  would  never  say  that  criticism  of 
how  the  federal  government  too  often  oper- 
ates is  not  needed.  Nor  would  I  suggest  that 
ao<;alled  exposes  of  the  inner  workJngs  of 
government,  to  be  of  value,  must  come  from 
an  unbiased  source.  I  have  spent  my  entire 
professional  career  working  for  the  federal 
govonment.  and  much  of  my  energy  has 


been  expended  in  criticizing  the  policies, 
procedures,  snd  perfomisnee  of  the  sgen- 
des  I  have  encountered.  I  believe,  however, 
that  my  (Titidams  have  beoi— in  Intent  and 
effect— constructive.  Most  of  I\nizi's  criti- 
cisms, on  the  other  hand,  are  not  construc- 
tive: they  are  based  on  gross  distortions  of 
the  facts;  they  are  impractical,  and  they 
serve  only  to  undermine  the  credibility  the 
Committee's  InvesUgaUon  deserves.  The 
Committee  did  (xmduct  "a  full  and  complete 
investlgatl<m."  when  that  phrase  is  taken  in 
context  and  the  evaluation  is  based  on 
common  sense  and  reality;  pursuit  of  the 
truth  was  the  guiding  objective,  if  not  the 
only  consideration;  and  for  Fonzl  to  pro- 
claim that  the  (Committee's  Investigation 
was  no  better  than  that  of  the  Warren  Com- 
mission is  an  abuse  of  his  abilities  and  r«pu- 
tati(m. 

The  majority  of  my  professional  career 
has  involved  the  trial  of  cases  tai  federal 
court,  and  from  that  experience  I've  found 
that  everyone  has  his  own  biases,  preju- 
dices, preconceptions.  Not  a  single  witness 
at  any  trial,  nor  a  single  Juror  sworn  to  de- 
termine the  facts,  nor  even  a  Judge,  per- 
forms bis  duty  in  a  vacuum  divorced  from 
the  experiences  of  his  life  and  the  impres- 
sions they  have  made  upon  him.  Yet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  persons— to  testify 
truthfully,  to  weigh  the  evidence,  to  Judge- 
are  usually  performed  with  a  suffident 
degree  of  objectivity.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  safeguards  are  built  into  a  trial  to 
minimize  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  its  re- 
lated Influences  (safeguards  that  too  often 
have  no  counterparts  in  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  artide).  Witnesses  are  subject  to 
cross-examination;  jurors  are  "excused" 
from  service  when  their  level  of  bias  seems 
too  high;  and  cautionary  instructions  are 
given  to  the  Jury.  An  example  of  the  latter 
safeguard  is  the  oHnmon  instruction  on 
evaluating  the  credibility  of  witnesses: 

"Tou  as  jurors,  are  the  sole  judges  of  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses  and  the  wdgbt 
their  testimony  deserves.  *  *  *  Tou  should 
carefully  scrutinize  aU  the  testimony  given, 
the  circumstances  under  which  each  witness 
has  testified,  and  every  matter  in  evidence 
which  tends  to  indicate  whether  a  witness  is 
worthy  of  belief.  Consider  each  witness'  in- 
telligence, motive  and  state  of  mind,  and  de- 
meanor and  manner  while  on  the  stand. 
Consider  also  any  relation  each  witness  msy 
bear  to  either  side  of  the  case:  the  manner 
in  which  each  witness  might  be  affected  by 
the  verdki:  and  the  extent  to  which,  if  at 
all,  each  witness  is  either  supported  or  con- 
tradicted by  other  evidence  in  the  case.  In- 
consistencies or  discrepancies  in  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness,  or  between  the  testimo- 
ny of  different  witnesses,  may  or  may  not 
cause  the  jury  to  discredit  such  testlmtxiy. 
Two  or  more  persons  witnessing  an  inddent 
or  a  transaction  may  see  or  hear  it  differ- 
ently; and  innocent  misrecollection.  like  fail- 
ure of  recollection,  is  not  an  uncommon  ex- 
perience. In  weighing  the  eff ed  of  a  discrep- 
ancy, always  consider  whetber  it  pertains  to 
a  matter  of  importance  or  an  unimportant 
detail,  and  whether  the  discxepancy  results 
from  innocent  error  or  Intentional  false- 
hood. After  '»««ir«f»|f  your  own  Judgment,  you 
will  give  the  testimony  of  each  witness  sudi 
credibility,  if  any,  as  you  think  It  deserves." 
It  is  appropriate  that  Fonsi's  testfanooy  as 
a  witness  be  so  evaluated.  I  do  not  propose 
that  it  be  rejected  entirely,  but  his  assertion 
that  the  investigation  was  a  farce,  that  tlie 
Committee  was  guilty  of  distorting  the  way 
government    should    function,    should    be 
carefuUy  weighed.  What  can  be  relied  upon 
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if  DOi  toUl.  oonfldanec  an  redt- 
H  wttneaad.  In  fMt,  tbe 
vtth  wbtah  9vM  ii  atd*  to  redte 
idlatM  be  wu  rwoRttnc 
(The  time  it  muat  have 
to  raoord  oonTenBtlona  with  other 
■taff  ■■>— >>«^"  BMksa  me  wonder  If  It  was 
tiM  pMgaiHtoi  of  hto  dtery.  not  the  de- 
maiMk  Mt  the  Oomintttae  m  Fonal  oontends. 
that  kapC  him  "ao  vorr.  v«ry  buajr  and  even- 
tually .  .  .  Iwore  hlmJ  down.")  That  Foml  is 
now  able  to  aoeurately  redte  rach  oonveiaa- 
tloni.  howawi.  doea  not  neoeamlly  enhance 
hla  eredMUty.  FInt,  one  mlcht  properly 
queatiop  hli  mothre  in  lueplnt  aueb  a  diary, 
dnoe  he  waa  not  employed  by  the  Commit- 
tee as  ita  hlatoflan.  Did  he  aet  out  from  the 
*«t*™'*"t  more  tnteraated  In  plylnc  hla 
trade  aa  a  JouraaUst  than  in  inveatigaUnc 
the  aaaaaalnatlon?  Further  Indication*  of 
bad  latth.  and  thua  loat  eredibaity. 
when  Fool  puipoeefully  omlta  rele- 
vant detaila  from  oonveraatlona  so  as  to  dla- 
tort  their  mwuiint.  By  way  of  example  only, 
there  ia  thla  colloquy  in  the  article: 

"Whan  I  Joined  the  Committee.  I  thoucht 
.  .  .  analytical  reporta  would  be  especially 
OMful  becanae  there  was  no  other  tnvestigm- 
tor  with  my  experience. .  .  . 

"ComweD  told  me  to  stop  them.  'I  want 
your  leports  to  be  atricUy  factual.'  he  said. 
'Juat  itfve  OB  the  information.  I  don't  want 
any  of  your  analysis  loing  Into  the  record.' 
That,  I  said,  would  require  icnorlng  the  va- 
lidity of  the  sourcea  of  Information. .  .  .  'All 
right,'  Comwell  said.  'If  you  want  to  analyse 
the  Infonnatlon.  put  It  on  separate  yellow 
paper  and  111  tell  the  mail  room  not  to  lo«  It 
in.'  I  came  to  refer  to  this  procedure  as  the 
TeDow  Paper  Ploy.' " 

Foal  «»"«***^  the  explanation  I  gave  for 
what  he  caDa  the  "Yellow  Paper  Ploy."  I 
told  him  I  wanted  the  ataff  and  the  commit- 
tee to  be  able  to  fonn  its  conclusions  on  the 
baaia  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  Informa- 
tlon  poaalhle.  and  that  meant  that  those 
condualana  should  not  be  drawn  until  the 
end  of  the  investigation  after  aU  available 
facts  had  been  gathered.  Since  FonaL  even 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  Investigation,  had 
already  reached  a  mnrlusion  of  CIA  com- 
pUelty.  he  waa  obviously  Irritated  when  I  re- 
fuaad  to  permit  him  to  place  this  conclusion 
in  our  offldal  record. 

There  are  other  distortions  in  the  article 
that  bear  on  Fond's  credibiUty  as  a  witness. 
He  dalBM  that  Chief  Counsel  O.  Robert 
Blakey  "stacked"  the  staff  with  organised 
crtee  experts  in  an  effort  to  prove  a  Mafia 
conapliaey.  Who  are  these  experts?  (The  ar- 
ticle doea  not  identify  them.)  Were  they  as- 
signed to  all  of  our  investigative  teams,  re- 
of  the  subject  area  for  wlilch  the 
responsible?  (The  article  does  not 
say.)  Tbe  fact  ia  that  apart  from  Blakey  and 
me  and  two  attomeya  who  were  successively 
in  efaarge  of  tbe  team  Investigating  orga- 
nlaad  crime  (where  you  might  expect  to  find 
aone  iiiiiitlK  on  the  subject  area),  there 
were  no  staff  lawyera  with  prevloua  experi- 
ence In  organtaad  crime  investigatlona. 

Iliui^  If  tbe  investigation  was  misdirected 
by  the  infhwnne  of  "organised  crime  ex- 
perts." tbe  infhifnf»  could  only  have  been 
br  Btakey  or  me.  Tea,  even  Blakey 
I  an  anhjeet  to  the  influence  of  our 
but  Fonai  doea  not  truth- 
fully diacnaa  tbe  probable  effect  of  that  in- 
fhMBea.  or  Has.  If  you  wm.  Be  writes  that 
we  ware  prfirtlapnaurt  to  emphaalae  the  poaai- 
MUty  o(  an  organlaed  crime  plot,  and  to 
davot*  our  w»«««**^  naouicaa  to  that  subject 
at  tbe  expense  of  hla  theory  that  the  CIA 
did  it.  The  fact  ia  that  from  our  experience 


we  were  Inclined  initially  to  aaaume  that  or- 
lanlaail  crime  would  not  have  killed  the 
Prealdant,  becanae  historically  the  mob  has 
not  employed  violenoe  against  government 
offletela.  Furthermore,  as  the  investigation 
progreaaad.  we  devoted  equivalent  time  and 
resouroea  to  each  of  the  tatwilnent  conapit- 
acy  tbeorlea,  foeualng  equally  upon  the  poa- 
sibtllty  of  Involvement  by  the  various  gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  organlaed  crime,  by 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Unicm  or  Cuba,  by  antl- 
(^astro  Cubana.  and  so  on.  In  the  end  the 
Committee's  conclusions  were  based  on  the 
relative  strengths  of  the  evidence:  there 
were  substantial  indications  of  complicity 
by  elements  of  organised  crime,  whQe  par- 
tldpatlon  by  other  groups.  Including  a  cabal 
of  CIA  agents,  was  deemed  unlikely.  In  his 
article  Fonai  makes  no  such  comparison  of 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  evidence,  nor  Is 
he  qualified  to  do  so.  His  work  for  the  Com- 
mittee waa  restricted  to  his  special  area  of 
Interest,  the  anti-Castro  Cubans,  and  he  fxir- 
ther  confined  himself  by  concentrating  dog- 
gedly on  a  Vedana-Bishop-Oswald  link. 

Fonai  claims  that  the  Investigation  was  a 
bureaucratic  charade,  that  what  was  impor- 
tant was  not  "what  you  do,  but  how  what 
you  do  looks  In  relation  to  how  everything 
else  you  did  looks."  He  suggests  that  Chief 
Counsel  Blakey's  only  objective  was  to  pro- 
tect the  standing  institutions  of  govern- 
ment—namely, the  CIA— and  not  to  Investi- 
gate them.  These  allegations.  I  believe,  are 
so  patently  false  that  they  must  be  labeled 
either  the  product  of  a  blinding  bias,  or  as 
conscious,  wlllfull  misstatements.  I  suggest 
to  those  who  can  find  the  time  that  they 
evaluate  Fonxl's  charges  in  light  of  what 
new  information  the  Committee  developed 
and  what  It  said  about  it.  Contained  in  the 
Committee's  report  and  13  volumes  of 
backup  evidence  la  much  new  information 
about  the  assassination,  information  that 
no  governmental  body  had  ever  previously 
evaluated.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation that  the  Committee  was  able  to 
reach  conclusions  that  seemed  inconceivable 
when. the  investigation  began  and  even  now 
seem  so  extraordinary  that  their  signifi- 
cance Is  difficult  to  grasp:  President  Kenne- 
dy was  probably  assassinated  as  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy,  and  the  federal  government 
IS  jreara  ago,  when  the  assassination  could 
have  been  most  effectively  investigated, 
botched  the  case. 

Ponzl  derogatorily  describes  Blakey  and 
me  as  "hired  hands"  whose  sole  objective 
was  to  shield  government  institutions  from 
effective  scrutiny  and  criticism.  Yet  the 
criticisms  of  the  FBI,  CIK,  Secret  Service, 
and  Warren  Commission  set  forth  in  the 
Committee's  report,  which  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Blakey  and  me,  are 
both  extensive  and  pointed.  (By  making  his 
charge.  Fond  demonstrates  his  Ignorance  of 
the  number  of  man-hours  expended  In  com- 
piling the  data  that  led  to  our  findings  that 
the  performance  of  those  sgencies  had  been 
less  than  adequate.)  Had  it  uncovered  credi- 
ble evidence  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
CIA  or  any  other  government  agency,  which 
It  did  not.  the  Committee  would  have  said 
ao.  But  the  Important  point  is  that  we  did 
look  for  such  evidence,  and  owing  primarily 
to  the  talents  of  Cbiiti  Counsel  Blakey  and 
the  ability  and  stature  of  Committee  Chair- 
man Louis  Stokes,  the  search  was  carried 
out  in  a  reasonsWy  effective  manner  (given, 
among  other  minor  annoyances,  the  fact 
that  C^ongresa  does  not,  and  should  not, 
liave  absolute  power  over  the  executive 
branch). 

For  the  first  time  In  tilstory,  Oxigress  ne- 
gotiated an  agreement  with  the  CIA  for 


"unsanltlaed"  aooeaa  to  ita  fUea.  Admittedly, 
the  agreement  waa  not  foolproof:  the  CIA 
poaaibly  could  have  aelectlvely  withheld  or 
destroyed  fllea  before  turning  them  over  to 
the  Committee.  Meaaurea.  however,  were  de- 
viaed  to  prevent  that  The  fflea  contained 
croaa-referencea,  for  example,  which  could 
and  ot\jen  did  lead  our  staff  to  request  relat- 
ed documents.  In  addition,  we  Interviewed 
former  and  current  CIA  officers  about  the 
nature  of  the  agency  filing  system  general- 
ly, and  about  the  identity  and  location  of 
particular  files  that  might  assist  our  investi- 
gation. While  these  safeguards  still  do  not 
make  the  agreement  foolproof,  it  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  that  could  be  reached  given 
the  circumstance  of  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent branches  of  government. 

As  I  said,  our  investigation,  like  any 
human  endeavor,  can  be  constructively  criti- 
cised using  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  I  am  re- 
minded by  Fonzi's  article  of  two  issues  that 
Blakey  and  I  pondered  during  the  investiga- 
tion, which  we  perhaps  should  have  decided 
differently.  The  first  has  to  do  with  staff  se- 
lection. We  were  aware  of  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  bias  upon  the  functioning  of  our 
staff,  and  while  we  tried  to  secure  as  much 
expertise  as  possible  (e.g.  an  attorney  expe- 
rienced in  organized  crime  investigations  to 
run  the  team  assigned  to  that  area  of  the  in- 
vestigation), we  also  tried  to  avoid  hiring 
anyone  who  had  previously  worked  on  the 
Kennedy  case  and  might  have  preconceived 
notions  about  it.  We  made  only  a  very  few 
exceptions  to  that  rule:  one  was  Oaeton 
Fonzl. 

The  second  issue  we  pondered  involved 
the  size  of  our  investigative  staff,  which 
consisted  primarily  of  homicide  detectives. 
It  was  of  the  highest  quality,  consisting  of 
dedicated  professionals.  But  for  one  signifi- 
cant reason  this  was  not  a  typical  homicide 
investigation:  we  were  16  years  late.  Oover- 
nor  John  B.  Connally  vividly  made  the 
point  when  he  appeared  at  our  hearings.  He 
said  he  had  traveled  over  the  world  since 
1963,  and  every  one  he  had  talked  to  could 
remember  with  precision  where  they  were 
when  they  first  heard  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  been  assassinated.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  found  in  our  investigation  that 
most  people  had  no  recollection  whatever  of 
where  they  were  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  or  the  day  before,  or  the  week 
before.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  investi- 
gators were  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary, 
they  gathered  valuable  information  about 
relationships  between  individuals  of  interest 
to  us,  and  they  performed  other  very  useful 
functions.  (Most  significantly,  it  was  our  in- 
vestigative staff  that  made  the  most  impor- 
tant discovery  of  all:  it  turned  up  the  Dallas 
police  dispatch  tape,  which  ultimately  es- 
tablished that  two  gunmen  fired  at  the 
President.)  But  due  to  the  lapse  of  15  years 
we  were  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on  an 
analysis  of  scientific  data  and  on  a  review  of 
voluminous  files  of  government  agencies, 
such  as  the  FBI,  CIA.  and  Secret  Service, 
that  contained  data  recorded  in  1963  and 
earlier  years,  and  somewhat  less  on  tradi- 
tional investigative  techniques.  This  shift  in 
emphasis  away  from  traditional  investiga- 
tive techniques  was  frustrating  for  many  of 
our  investigates,  and  it  made  Blakey  and 
me  wonder  whether  we  should  not  have  re- 
tained a  somewhat  smaller  investigative 
staff,  and  spent  more  of  our  limited  re- 
sources and  time  on  scientific  analysis  and 
file  reviews. 

Such  second-guessing  of  our  investigation 
notwithstanding,  I  believe  the  American 
people  got  a  comprehensive  investigation. 


We  did  not  answer  all  the  questions,  but  we 
did  focus  our  attention  on  the  major  areas 
of  interest  F\irther.  we  took  a  hard  look  at 
thoae  apeelfle  Issues  in  each  area  that  ap- 
peared likely  to  shed  new  light  on  the  relat- 
ed questions  of  conspiracy  and  the  perform- 
ance of  government  agencies  in  1963-1964. 

An  excerpt  from  Fonzi's  artide  la  worth 
repeating,  since  its  significance  ^parenUy 
escaped  him  when  he  wrote  it  In  the 
summer  of  1979,  for  an  undetermined 
reason,  Antonio  Vedana  was  wounded  in  a 
shooting  assault.  His  daughter,  a  reporter 
for  the  Miami  News,  in  reflecting  upon  the 
attempt  on  her  father's  life,  told  of  her 
pride  for  her  father's  efforts  as  an  anti- 
Castro  leader,  and  Fonzl  quoted  from  her 
story.  "My  American  friends  never  under- 
stood the  politics  or  the  violenoe  that  comes 
with  Latin  politics,"  Ana  Vedana  wrote.  "To 
this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain,  but 
only  to  describe,  the  passion  Cubans  feel  for 
the  freedom  that's  taken  for  granted  in  this 
country."  Like  Ana  Veciana,  I  believe  we 
often  fail  to  appreciate  our  freedom,  and  we 
often  forget  that  it  comes  at  a  price.  Maybe 
Fidel  Castro  could  have  conducted  a  more 
"full  and  complete  investigation."  No  doubt, 
he  would  have  had  more  power  to  do  so  in 
his  country  than  the  Committee  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Constitution.  But  one  price  we 
pay  for  freedom  is  that  "even  for  something 
as  important  as  the  assassination  of  a  Presi- 
dent." our  Investigations  include  some  com- 
promises, and  their  results,  in  the  words  of 
Chairman  Stokes,  often  contain  some  "loose 
ends." 

Statemkht   bv    Louis   Stokxs,    Chaibmaii, 
House  Selxct  Coiacnrxx  oh  Assassiha- 

TIORS 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Assassinations  in 
March  1977,  I  faced  a  series  of  immediate 
crises.  The  Committee's  funding  resolution 
had  barely  been  approved  by  the  House,  and 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  accomplish  our 
work  with  dignity  and  objectivity  was  not 
high.  But  I  Imew  what  needed  to  be  done, 
and  one  of  my  first  tasks  was  to  appoint  a 
new  chief  counsel  and  staff  director.  After 
the  resignation  of  the  original  chief  counsel 
and  staff  director,  we  were,  so  to  speak,  an 
army  with  a  new  commander-in-chief  but  no 
field  general.  In  April  I  appointed  a  task 
force  headed  by  Congressman  Christopher 
J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut  to  conduct  an  ex- 
haustive search.  Based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  Asaociation.  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  the  National  Asao- 
ciation of  Trial  Lawyers,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attomeys-Association.  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  Fund,  we  developed  a  list  of  115 
possible  candidates,  of  whom  thirty-four 
were  selected  for  interviewing,  and  thirteen 
were  actually  interviewed.  In  May  the  task 
force  recommended  three  of  the  thirteen. 
When  one  of  the  finalists  dropped  out  my 
choice  was  narrowed  to  two.  and  I  selected 
O.  Robert  Blakey,  then  a  profeaaor  of  law  at 
the  Cornell  Law  Sch(x>L  In  my  judgment 
Blakey  exemplified  the  criteria  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee's search:  investigative  exp^lenoe. 
prosecutorial  experience,  admlniatratlve  ex- 
perience, intogrity,  and  profeaaianal  stand- 
ing. He  also  had  another  valualde  aaaet 
which  waa  knowledge  of  tbe  peculiar  folk- 
waya  of  Congresa.  for  our  Investigation  waa. 
after  all,  a  oongrnaiiHial  inveatlgation. 

When  Congreasman  Dodd  aaked  Profeaaor 
Blakey  if  he  oiight  be  interested  in  the  Job, 
he  said  no,  but  on  reflection  he  agreed  to 


talk  to  us.  In  addition  to  meeting  with  the 
Committee,  he  had  a  fuU  and  frank  discus- 
sion with  me  about  what  needed  to  be  done 
and  how  our  task  should  be  accomplished. 
(It  waa  during  that  conversation  that  the 
decision  was  reached  to  announce  Professor 
Blakey's  appointment  at  a  press  conference 
in  which  it  would  be  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  more  press  conferences  untQ 
our  report  was  written,  and  our  work  would 
proceed  without  further  public  fanfare.)  As 
I  look  back  on  the  course  of  our  woik  from 
that  point— from  June  1977  to  July  1979—1 
realize  how  fortunate  we  were  that  Profes- 
sor Blakey  changed  his  mind.  Without  his 
selfless  and  untiring  efforts,  our  work  could 
not  tiave  come  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Now  that  Professor  Blakey  and  hlii  col- 
league, Richard  N.  BUlings,  have  written 
their  own  book  about  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  I  would  like  in  this  foreward  to 
put  their  work  in  the  context  of  our  investi- 
gation, since  much  of  what  they  have  writ- 
ten, though  not  all,  is  the  product  of  their 
experience  with  the  Committee.  In  so  doing, 
however.  I  want  to  make  it  explicit  that 
while  I  firmly  believe  that  all  those  who 
care  about  truth  and  justice  must  take  this 
book  seriously.  I  do  not  necessarily  share  all 
of  Blakey's  and  Billings's  individual  conclu- 
sions. Let  me  start  by  explaining  the  man- 
date of  our  Committee,  as  it  was  set  out  in 
our  resolution,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Septemt)er 
1976.  It  can  be  summed  up  In  three  simple 
questions:  Who  assassinated  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  King?  (The  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation was  one  of  two  aspects  of  our  investi- 
gation: the  other  was  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.)  Did  the  assassin  or 
■miainrlnii  have  the  help  of  coconspirators? 
How  weU  did  the  responsible  federal  agen- 
des  perform  before  and  after  the  respective 
assassinations?  By  December  29,  1978,  at 
the  final  public  hearing  of  the  Committee,  I 
was  able  to  reflect  on  how  well  we  had  an- 
swered those  questions.  We  had  clearly  es- 
tablished that  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  findings  of  the  ear- 
lier official  investigation.  We  had.  however, 
developed  significant  new  evidence  of  a  con- 
9iracy  that  was  afoot  in  Dallas  on  Novem- 
ber 22, 1963,  which  ran  counter  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  FBI  and  the  Warren  Com- 
mission in  li>64.  Further,  we  had  assessed 
the  performance  of  the  principal  agencies— 
the  FBL  the  CIA,  the  Secret  Service  and 
the  Warren  Commission— and  found  that 
their  performance  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. (There  is  a  certain  Irony  in  the  fact 
that  our  findings  in  the  King  assassination 
were  nearly  identical:  James  Earl  Ray  was 
the  assassin,  as  the  FBI  had  established; 
there  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy,  which 
the  ^BI  had  failed  to  consider,  and  agency 
performance,  principaUy  that  of  the  FBL 
was  sadly  lacking,  both  in  its  treatment  of 
Dr.  King  before  his  death  and  in  the  investi- 
gati<m  of  his  assassination.)  As  our  public 
hearings  ended  In  December  1978,  I  noted 
that  the  (Committee  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
could:  we  had  fulfilled  our  legislative  obliga- 
tion. For  the  Committee  to  have  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  issue  of  individual  respon- 
sibility further  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary and  inappropriate:  necessary  because 
we  had  learned  all  that  we  needed  to  know 
to  recommend  legislative  reform,  which  we 
did.  inapprcvilate  because  our  mandat,e 
called  for  fact-finding  for  the  purpose  of 
making  rwommendationa.  not  an  aasess- 
moit  of  individual  responsibility.  As  estab- 
liablng  personal  guOt  is  rightfully  allocated 


under  our  Constitution  to  the  executive 
branch  and  the  judiciary,  further  investiga- 
tion by  us  would  have  been  improper. 

I  recognized  then,  of  course,  that  there 
were  loose  ends  at  the  termination  of  the 
Committee's  existence,  and  there  still  are, 
although  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Blakey  and 
Billings  have  made  an  effort  to  tie  down  a 
good  many  of  them.  Obviously,  it  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  are  matters  outstanding, 
but  as  I  said  during  our  public  hearings,  life 
itself  has  many  loose  ends.  It  may  well  be 
that  all  the  troubling  Issues  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  deaths  of  President  Kenne- 
dy and  Dr.  King  will  never  be  fully  resolved, 
for  it  has  been  many  years  since  they  died. 
Some  uncertainty  is  Inevitable  in  an  uncer- 
tain world. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  closing 
remarks  at  that  last  public  hearing  in  De- 
cember 1978,  for  they  are  still  appropriate 
in  1980.  Never  again  should  our  society  re- 
spond as  it  did  in  the  aftermath  of  the  as- 
sassinations of  these  two  great  men,  who  did 
not  receive  in  death  an  Investigation  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  of  their  lives. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  rewrite  history.  We 
cannot  bring  back  John  F.  Kennedy  or 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  But  the  past  must 
be  a  guide  for  the  future.  We  must  promise 
ourselves  that  this  history  will  never  t>e  re- 
peated. 

Washihgtoh,  D.C,  Jvly  1980. 

SlATBtBTt  BY  RlCHAaSSOR  PKCTBU 

Chaisicah,  Jobm  F.  KntmoT  SuBoomumx 

The  importance  of  this  book— and  it  is  an 
important  book— is  that  it  carries  the  analy- 
sis of  the  evidence  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  well  beyond  the  point 
that  the  Committee  was  able  to  reach  in  the 
time  available  and  with  the  constraints 
under  which  a  committee  of  Congress  must 
woriL  As  to  the  constraints,  this  Is  as  it 
should  be,  for  Individuals  may  speak  with  a 
freedom  that  a  committee  of  Congress  does 
not  have.  But  putting  their  analysis  and 
conclusion  aside,  the  evidence  Blakey  and 
Billings  have  marshaled  is  extremely  im- 
pressive. I  was  able  to  review  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  not  only  as  one  of 
its  members,  but  as  a  former  federal  judge, 
and,  as  such,  I  subjected  the  evidence  to  the 
severest  sort  of  tests.  In  the  end.  I  came  to 
condude  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
whether  there  had  been  a  conspiracy  in  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  but  a  question  of 
who  the  eoBspirators  were.  Our  conclusion 
was,  therefore  quite  different  from  the  one 
that  was  reached  in  1964. 

Much  of  the  evidence  that  was  put  before 
us  consisted  of  the  statements  of  witnesaea 
whose  reliability  had  to  be  doubted  to  some 
degree  due  to  the  passage  of  Ume,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Witness  testimony  or  circum- 
stantial evidence  alone  would  not  have  hem 
sufficient  to  lead  me  to  vote  to  reverse  the 
historic  verdict  on  President  Komedy's 
death,  but  there  was  evidence  that  did.  My 
Judgment  did  not  rest  on  it  alone,  as  I  care- 
fully reviewed  the  entire  record,  but  the 
acoustics  evidence  was  the  crucial  part  that 
to  me,  tipped  the  balance  toward  conspir- 
acy. The  acoustics  evidence,  a  tape  record- 
ing of  the  actual  sounds  of  the  assassina- 
tion, was  most  convincing  of  the  presence  of 
two  gunmen  in  Dealey  Plaaa.  Its  detafl  fit 
OMnfortably  with  the  detail  of  real  life.  As 
analysed  by  our  panel  of  expota.  the  tape 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unaaaaOaUe:  32  edwea 
of  ahota  from  the  Texaa  School  Book  Oe- 
podtory,  aa  well  aa  the  graasy  kncdl,  reach- 
ing the  podtion  of  a  moving  motorcyde. 
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pbotocrapba  Juit 
nM  tt  vould  be. 
XtwmA  ind  raflect  At  known 
Um  pollee  tape  bad  to  bave  been  ra- 
ta Dealer  Plaaa  or  tte  esact  aeouctl- 
wUeh  obvtotMly  doca  not  ezlet. 
the  wave-fame  produced  by  the 
OB  tlie  tape  bad  the  unkpie  elcna- 
of  aopenonlc  boUete.  and  they 
ta  ttaie  the  phyidcal  raaettooe  of 
KeBBMty  and  Oovcmor  Oonnally. 
ae  thay  were  raoofded  in  a  fDra  of  the  aaeaa- 
**—'*«"'  bv  Abraham  Zapruder.  Pinally,  the 
wsvc-fanna  were  rwneJeTent  with  the  poei- 
tton  of  the  motorcyde.  Certain  ipikee  on  a 
graphical  dieplay  of  the  tape  coincided  with 
the  eound  of  ahota  >«»»«h»y  over  the  wind- 
riileld  of  the  motorcycle  before  It  turned 
Into  Dealey  Plaaa.  and  other  spikes  coin- 
cided with  ahoU  fired  from  the  aide  and 
rear  of  the  motorcycle  after  it  liad  made  the 
left-hand  turn  from  Houston  onto  Bm 
Street  In  view  of  this  kind  of  evidence.  I 
to  believe,  as  I  said  at  a  press  confer- 
on  July  15.  1979.  the  day  we  released 
our  final  report,  that  tt  would  take  a  greater 
leap  of  faith  to  reject  what  the  tape  told  us 
than  to  believe  it  We  should  not  shrink 
from  the  impUcatlona  of  the  evidence. 

The  bard  sdentlflc  evidence  of  s  second 
gunman,  therefore,  altered  my  perception 
of  the  wttneas  testimony  and  the  drcum- 
atantlal  evldenoe.  which  no  longer  had  to  be 
the  prottf  of  the  pudding.  I  was,  for  exam- 
ple, particularly  impressed  with  s  group  of 
ailiiiaaia  from  Clinton.  Louisiana,  who  tes- 
tified to  the  preaenoe  in  their  town  in  Sep- 
tember 1903  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  together 
with  one  David  W.  Ferric,  a  character  from 
Mew  Orleans  who  was  employed  by  the  or- 
g»ii«MMi  crime  leader  of  that  city.  Carlos 
ICaroello.  Frankly,  I  was  prepared  not  to  put 
much  stock  in  what  the  people  from  Clinton 
had  to  say.  for  they  had  come  forward 
during  the  discredited  investigation  of  New 
Orieana  District  Attorney  Jim  Oarrlson  in 
19C7.  (Actually,  one  of  the  Clinton  wit- 
nesses, a  Louisiana  state  legislator,  told  us 
be  had  notified  the  FBI  upon  seeing  Os- 
wald's picture  in  the  newspaper  after  the  as- 
saasinatlon.)  But  when  they  appeared 
befoce  the  Committee  in  executive  session 
in  197S.  they  struck  me  as  sturdy,  honest 
folk,  who  had  no  reason  to  lie  and  whoae 
tj»niii««y  was  candid  and  consistent  The 
other  evidence  that  I  find  most  impreasive 
as  it  has  been  marshaled  in  this  book  was 
not  all  the  product  of  our  investigation; 
much  of  it  ia  presented  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  the  evidence  that  describes  the 
nature  of  organlaed  crime  and  then  links 
Jack  Ruby  to  organised  crime,  which  in 
turn  Unka  organlaed  crime  to  the  ssiassins- 
tion.  Here  we  see.  for  example,  the  role  of 
Ruby,  minor  though  it  may  have  tieen.  in  an 
organdaed  crime  activity  in  Havana  in  1959. 
(As  a  member  of  the  Committee  delegation 
that  tnivded  to  Cuba,  I  had  a  opportunity 
to  evaluate  thla  information  firsthand.) 
Havtag  eatabtished  Ruby's  organised  crime 
beyond  any  doubt  Blakey  and 
go  on  to  show  that  there  was  no 
convincing  rtason.  other  than  his  organised 
erime  saanrlallfm  for  Ruby  to  murder 
Oswald.  I  could  atanoat  contradict  myself 
and  aay  the  Ruby  link  to  organted  crime  is 
the  proof  of  the  pudding.  Coupled  with  the 
poUce  tape,  it  leavea  little  Queatlon  of  the 
rfflstTwrr  of  a  conspiracy  and  who,  in  all 
WkeWhood.  engiuceied  it 

One  other  comment  needs  to  be  made 
about  thia  dlatlnctive  book.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  books  about  the  Kennedy  aa- 
and  I  have  read  a  good  many  of 


them.  Tat  I  found  thla  book  unoommnn.  and 
not  baeauae  I  worked  with  and  know  the  au- 
thora.  This  la  a  dtatlnettve  book  because 
Blakey  and  BOUngs  bring  the  reader  into 
the  rnaannlng  proceaa.  Rather  than  expect 
readers  to  aooept  a  oonduaion  at  face  value, 
they  invite  them  to  make  their  own  evalua- 
tion of  the  evldenoe.  This  Is  an  open-minded 
and  objective  analyaia.  WhOe  not  all  people 
wlD  agree  with  all  of  ita  conclusions,  myself 
inehided.  it  makea  an  honest  effort  to  come 
to  gr^  with  the  evidence.  I  commend  it  to 
thoae  who  want  to  leam  the  truth  about  the 
eventa  in  Dallas  in  November  1963. 
WsamjwiDW.  D.C..  Jaly  1990. 


llnioaAiiDuif  on  THS  Amaltsis  or  tbx 
AooosncAL  EvmBKCg  That  Shows  That 
Two  Shootibs  Waaa  in  Dbaixt  Plaza  om 
NovBoa  aa.  1963 

(Notre  Dame  Law  School) 
oomfrmi  ooinxusioas  ahd 


On  January  2,  1979.  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations  reported  its 
Judgment  that  "tslclentlfic  acoustical  evi- 
dence cstablishiedl  a  high  probability 
(95%)  that  two  gunmen  fired  at  President 
John  F.  Kennedy"  in  Dealey  Plaza,  on  No- 
vember 23,  19«3.  H.  Rep.  No.  95-1828.  95th 
Cong.  3nd  Seas.  p.  1  ( 1979).  The  Committee 
also  concluded  the  President  was  "probably 
assassinated  as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy."  Id. 

The  Select  Committee's  acceptance  of  the 
scoustical  evidence  showing  two  shooters, 
one  from  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository 
to  the  rear  of  the  President,  and  one  from  a 
grassy  knoU  area  to  the  right  front  of  the 
President  was  Itased  on  a  variety  of  factors. 
See  generally  id  at  65-91.  Twenty-one  ear 
witnesses,  for  example,  gave  testimony  in 
1963  that  they  heard  a  shot  from  the  grassy 
knoll  area,  from  which  the  scientific  evi- 
dence indicated  the  second  shooter  fired.  In- 
cluded among  thoae  witnesses  were  a  motor- 
cycle policeman  to  the  Immediate  right  rear 
of  the  President  in  the  motorcade,  a  Secret 
Service  Agent  to  the  left  rear  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  motorcade,  a  Korean  War 
coml>at  veteran,  who  was  standing  on  the 
grassy  knoU  area  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  a 
railroad  employee,  who  was  observing  the 
motorcade  from  a  railroad  overpass  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  motorcade,  each  of 
whom  testified  that  they  heard  shots  from 
both  the  Texas  School  Book  Depository  and 
the  grassy  Imoll.  In  sddition.  at  the  point 
from  which  the  shooter  fired,  fresh  foot- 
prints In  the  damp  earth  were  found  t>etiind 
the  high  picket  fence  on  the  knoll,  and 
smoke  was  seen  and  smelled  near  the  fence 
at  the  time  of  firing.  Finally,  a  policeman 
Immediately  after  the  firing  stopped  a  man 
leaving  the  picket  fence  area,  who  falsely 
identified  himself  ss  a  Secret  Service  Agent. 

The  acoustical  evidence,  which  consisted 
of  a  recording  of  the  sounds  of  the  sssassi- 
nation  accidentally  broadcast  by  a  motorcy- 
cle policeman  in  the  Plaza  to  the  police  dis- 
patcher and  recorded  on  the  police  dispatch 
dlctabelt  was  also  independently  corrobo- 
rated by  other  scientific  evidence.  Photo- 
graphs were  located  of  the  motorcycle  po- 
liceman in  the  precise  position  that  sounds 
on  the  dlctabelt  indicated  he  should  be  in.  A 
film  of  the  events  of  the  assaasination 
showed  action  in  the  film  that  confirmed 
that  the  shooting  was  occurring  at  the  times 
in  the  film  snd  from  the  directions  that  the 
dlctabelt  indicated.  Timing  and  direction 
were  also  corroborated  by  ballistics  evi- 
dence, neutron  activation  analysis,  and  the 
work  of  a  forensic  pathology  panel  that  re- 


viewed films  and  x-raya  of  the  President's 
body. 

After  ■«-^«»«f  its  findings  on  the  manner 
of  the  Prealdent's  death,  the  Committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  "make 
a  study  of  the  theory  and  application  of  the 
prlndplea  of  acouatka  to  forensic  questions, 
using  the  materials  available  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  Preaident  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a 
caae  study."  Id  at  9. 

natiohal  semes  romntATioN  study 

On  August  14,  1980.  the  National  Science 
Foundaticm  authorised  $23,360  for  a  study 
(independent  tests  were  not  contemplated) 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
work  of  the  Select  C(»unittee.  The  study 
was  to  be  headed  by  Profeasor  Norman  S. 
Ramsey  of  Harvard.  The  report  by  the 
panel  was  due  in  January,  1981.  The  expec- 
tation now,  however,  is  that  it  will  not  be 
completed  until  the  end  of  March  or  the 
early  part  of  April,  1981. 

On  Deceml)er  1,  1980.  a  report  of  the 
Technical  Services  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  the  work  of  the 
Select  Committee  was  released  to  the 
pubUc.  See  126  Cong.  Rec.  H  33489  (Decem- 
\XT  11,  1980).  The  22  page  report,  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  supporting  documenta- 
tion and  did  not  rest  on  independent  empiri- 
cal work  by  the  FBI  on  the  dlctabelt  or 
sounds  In  Dealey  Plaza,  fotuid  that  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Select  Committee  were  "In- 
valid." since  It  was  neither  shown  that  gun- 
shots were  on  the  dlctabelt  nor  that  sounds 
originating  In  the  Plaza  were  recorded  on  it. 

According  to  the  FBI  report  the  scientific 
analysis  relied  upon  by  the  Committee  nec- 
essarily rested  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
dlctabelt,  that  is,  upon  findings  that  the 
sounds  on  the  dlctabelt  identified  as  gun- 
shots by  the  committee  originated  from 
within  the  Plaza  and  that  the  sounds  them- 
selves were  gtuishots.  According  to  the  FBI 
report  these  two  elements  could  be  proven 
if  it  could  be  acoustically  shown  that  the  in- 
formation the  committee  analyzed  was 
unique  to  Dealey  Plaza  "to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  locations"  or  that  "eyewitness  tes- 
timony" could  be  adduced  independently  to 
establish  them.  The  report  then  noted  that 
other  work  done  by  the  FBI  in  connection 
with  the  shootout  l)etween  the  Communist 
Workers  Party  and  the  KKK  in  Novemtier. 
1979,  in  Oreensboro.  N.C.,  tiad  found  a  shot 
whose  echo  pattern  in  fact  matched  the  al- 
leged grassy  knoll  shot  within  the  same 
degree  of  tolerance  as  that  accepted  by  the 
committee  for  its  match.  Consequently,  the 
FBI  report  concluded  that  the  two  elements 
could  not  l>e  shown  acoustically  since  it  was 
clear  that  Greensboro,  N.C.,  was  not  Dallas. 
Texas.  The  FBI  report  then  simply  asserted 
that  "no  conclusive"  eyewitness  testimony 
had  l>een  presented  to  the  Committee  that 
the  motorcycle  microphone  was  recording  in 
Deally  Plaza  and  that  shots  were  in  fact  re- 
corded on  it. 

ooiofKirr  OR  rai  eainana 

The  FBI  report  on  the  work  of  the  Select 
(Committee  fundamentally  misunderstood' 


■  Tlte  most  ctisrltable  resaon  that  can  be  offered 
oo  wliy  the  FBI  report  mlsunderttood  the  scientific 
and  analytical  work  of  tlte  Select  Committee  1«  that 
the  Bureau'!  terhnkians  were  inezperienoed  with 
the  MphMieated  atatlsttcal  and  acouatlcal  prooe- 
durea  emplored  by  tlie  Commlttw'a  adenUsU. 
(Until  tlie  work  of  the  Committee,  tlie  Bureau  had 
never  euunlned  limilar  acourtitcal  lamea.)  In  addi- 
Uon.  for  reaaom  Uiat  remain  otaaeure.  the  Bureau 
declined  to  work  with  the  Committee'*  adentlaU  In 


The  scientific  analyaia  relied  upon  by  the 
committee;  it  did  not  make  a  flndtng  of 
Identity  (100  percent)  between  an  alleged 
shot  from  the  graasy  knoll  and  a  known 
shot  from  it  the  finding  was  of  a  95  percent 
probability  of  a  match.  Stated  another  way. 
the  Committee's  study  recognised  that 
there  was.  in  fact  a  5  perecent  chance  that 
the  Information  of  the  dlctabelt  did  not  rep- 
resent a  gunshot  from  the  graaay  knolL  (A 
finding  of  identity  (100  percent)  was  not 
practical  because  of  the  imprecise  character 
of  the  dispatcher's  recording  equipment) 
Consequently,  the  purported  "find"  by  the 
FBI  of  a  match  from  Oreensboro.  N.C..  did 
not  imdermine  the  Committee's  scientific 
analysis.'  Hence  the  statistical  probability 
of  95  percmt  was  not  altered  by  the  pur- 
ported finding  of  an  obvioualy  mistaken 
match,  and  the  FBI's  aasertion  that  the 
Ccxnmittee's  acoustical  analyaia  was  "inval- 
id" does  not  withstand  dose  analysis.  The 
(Committee's  final  acceptance  of  the  95  per- 
cent side  of  the  probability  rather  than  the 
5  percent  side,  moreover,  rested  on  the  co- 
herence, noted  atwve,  of  the  scenario  of  the 
assassination  (timing  and  direction  of  the 
shots)  portrayed  on  the  dlctabelt  with  the 
available  scientific  and  other  evidence  eatab- 
lishing  what  happened  in  the  Plaza,  a  co- 
herence not  even  addressed,  much  leas  re- 
futed, by  the  FBI  report.*  Finally,  the  asser- 
tion by  the  FBI  that  there  was  "no  conclu- 
sive" non-acoustical  evidence  that  would  in- 
dependently establish  the  authenticity  of 
the  dlctabelt  and  the  (Committee's  analysis 
of  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  assertion. 
Not  only  did  it  ignore  the  evidence  noted 
above,  seemingly,  too,  it  necessarily  rested 
on  the  underlying  assumption  that  only 
direct  evidence  can  be  used  to  authenticate 
the  dlctabelt.  that  is,  testimony  immediately 
touching  on  how  and  what  the  microphone 
was  recording.  In  fact,  the  authenticity  of 
the  dlctabelt  obviously  can  be  and  was  es- 
tablished by  the  abtmdanoe  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  that  corroborated  the  versiim 
of  the  assassination  recorded  on  the  dlcta- 


belt*—O.  Robert  Blakey.  Professor  of  Iaw. 
February  17, 1981. 


the  preparation  of  Iti  critique  of  their  work,  prefer- 
rins  to  review  It  In  secret  and  to  rdesse  the  critique 
publicly  before  the  Omunlttee's  scientists  had 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  poarible  mimnder- 
standlnss.  A  leas  charitable  comment  would  note 
ttie  apparent  InsUtutioiial  un«illlnai>eai  In  1960  to 
admit  tliat  the  FBI  failed  to  Investigate  adequately 
the  death  of  the  Preaident  In  19«4. 

•Aooordlns  to  tlie  FBI,  lU  "find"  matched  a  SO 
rallliaeeand  echo  pattern  used  by  the  Committee's 
adentlsts.  In  fact,  the  SO  mllllsecnnrt  echo  pattcni 
was  only  used  by  the  Committee's  scientists  in  tbe 
preliminary  study.  The  TBI  did  not  tlierefore. 
assert  that  tlw  330  millisecond  edw  pattern  rdied 
on  by  the  Committee  for  it*  final  Judasaent 
matched  the  Oreensboro  shot  Because  the  time 
span  (50  vs.  330)  is  much  smaller,  the  paariMIity  I* 
much  hlstier  sf  finding  another  match  taUina 
wltliin  the  S%  marsin  of  error.  It  remaina  to  lie 
seen,  therefore.  If  a  "mistaken  match"  can  be  found 
for  the  fuU  330  iiiii— «nnH  echo  pattern. 

■Bertrand  Ruaaell.  The  FmUeau  o/PkOomrtkt  p. 
140.  dealt  with  coherence  in  ttaia  fsdiioa:  "In 
resard  to  probable  oplnioa,  we  can  derive  great  as- 
slttanoe  from  caheroioe.  which  we  rejected  as  the 
deflnltloa  of  truth,  but  may  often  uw  as  a  cilteiioM. 
A  body  of  Individually  probable  aptadeaa.  if  they 
are  mutually  coherent,  become  more  prataUe  than 
any  one  of  tliea  would  be  mdMduaUy.  It  i*  In  ttai* 
way  that  many  adentlfic  hypotbeae*  acquire  their 
probability.  They  fit  Into  a  ooberent  aystem  of 
probable  opinion*,  and  thus  herome  more  probable 
than  they  would  be  In  isolation  *  *  *" 


Bolt,  ^buhix  A  Nkwmah,  Ihc. 
CanOnidoe.  Moms.,  March  27, 1981. 
Hon.  Lotna  SroKsa, 
Hou$e  of  RepnaentaUvea, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DBAS  COHcaiasMAM  Stokks:  We  received 
on  3  December  1980  the  copy  of  the  FBI 
review  of  "The  Aoouatical  Reports  Pub- 
lished by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aasaaainations"  that  you  gracioualy  aent  ua. 
As  we  dedared  in  our  Joint  public  statement 
of  4  December  1980,  a  copy  of  which  Is  at- 
tached, we  stand  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
oiu-  findings  are  logically  and  sdenttfloUly 
correct  and  we  disagree  completely  with  the 
condualona  of  the  FBI.  Their  review  of  our 
work  fmmd  that  we  ". . .  did  not  scientifical- 
ly prove  that  a  gunshot  was  fired  by  a 
second  gunman  from  the  graasy  Imoll  area 
of  Dealey  Plaza  .  .  .."  and  that  we  ".  .  .  did 
not  adentlfically  prove  that  the  Dlctabelt 
recording  of  Channel  1  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department  radio  system  contains  the 
aoimda  of  gimshots  .  .  .".  We  have  studied 
the  FBI's  report  and  we  find  that  the  FBI 
failed  to  understand  either  the  methods 
that  we  used  or  the  native  of  the  problem 
that  was  poaed  to  us.  As  a  result  in  their 
report  the  FBI  asserts  premises  that  are  ir- 
relevant makes  deductions  from  our  report 
that  are  incorrect  and  presents  findings 
that  are  imsupporte(L 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Assassi- 
luitions  (HSCA),  under  your  chairmanship, 
selected  Bolt,  Beranek  St  Newman.  Inc. 
(BBN).  to  analyze  a  Dlctabelt  recorded  by 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  (DPD)  on  No- 
vember 22. 1963  to  see  if  it  contained  sounds 
associated  with  President  John  F.  Kemie- 
dy's  assassination.  This  DPD  Dlctabelt  con- 
tains recordings  of  transmissions  from  a 
mobile  police  unit  whose  microphone  was  on 
before,  during  and  after  the  assassination. 
BBN  aras  asked  to  determine  If  the  mobile 
police  unit  with  the  open  microphone  was  in 
Dealey  Plaza  during  the  assassination;  if  so, 
had  the  sounds  of  shots  been  recordeid;  the 
numbo'  of  shots  and  the  interval  between 
them;  the  origin  of  the  shots  and  the  type 
of  weapon  used. 

BBN  found  that  the  recorded  sounds  on 
the  DFD  Dlctabelt  in  pkrtlcular  foiu- 
groupa  of  impulses,  were  consistent  with  the 
souikIs  that  would  have  been  recorded  from 
a  transmitter  with  an  open  microphone 
moving  in  Dealey  Plaza,  if  four  gunahots 
were  fired  during  the  assassination  in  a  spe- 
cific sequence.  BBN  found  the  sequence  and 
the  origin  of  gimshots.  and  the  path  of  the 
moving  microphone  that  are  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  sounds  actually  recorded  by  the 
DFD.  The  combination  of  these  findings,  as 
well  aa  the  timing  of  the  Impulse  groupe  on 
the  UPD  IMctafaelt  led  BBN  to  conclude 
that  it  ia  very  unlikely  that  the  four  impulae 
groupa  recorded  on  the  DPD  Dlctabelt  could 
have  been  caused  by  another  source. 

Subaequent  to  the  BBN  analysis,  the 
HSCA  examined  films  of  the  moUxcade 
that  depicted,  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 
tion, the  part  of  the  motorcade  route  where 
BBN  had  found  that  the  mobile  police  unit 
with  the  open  microphone  would  have  to  be. 
The  HSCA  obaerved  in  theae  films  that 
there  was  indeed  a  motorcyle  following  the 


*Tliat  an  FBI  technical  report  would  even  tanpUc- 
itly  Mssert  that  a  fact  may  be  shown  only  by  direct 
evidence  is  irooic  aa  It  "Is  now  weU  eatahlbiM^  that 
dieumatantial  evldenoe  ia  no  leaa  probative  than 

direct  evidence United  Slata  v.  Dodge.  S38 

PJd  rra.  TS7  (8th  Cir.  1976)  (Webster.  J.). 


path  described  by  the  BBN  analysis,  even 
though  the  motorcade  <Hder  of  vehicles  de- 
scribed in  the  WarrHi  Comndasian  report 
had  not  placed  any  motorcyelea  near  that 
path  durtag  the  time  apan  of  the  assaasina- 
tion. Moreover,  the  HSCA  oonchided  that 
the  specific  time  sequence  of  the  probable 
gunshots  malfhes  closely  the  Ume  sequence 
with  which  the  occupants  of  the  presiden- 
tial limousine  reacted  to  the  shots. 

Although  the  HSCA  found  that  the  BBN 
findings  were  corroborated  by  other  non- 
acoustlcal  evidence,  the  BBN  analyaia  left 
aome  unoertainty  about  the  number  of 
shots  and  their  origin.  BBN  did  not  prove, 
nor  did  It  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  sounds 
recorded  on  the  DPD  Dictabdt  were  pro- 
duced by  gunfire  in  Dealey  Plaaa.  The  BBN 
analyaia  did  not  exchide  the  poasOjOlty  that 
some  unknown  source  could  produce  im- 
pulse sounds  similar  to  thoae  obaerved  on 
the  DPD  Dlctabelt  To  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty about  the  third  t»"p'ii«»  group.  Pro- 
feasor Mark  R.  Weias  and  Mr.  Ernest  Aach- 
kenasy  were  asked  to  examine  the  aounds  In 
that  group  and.  If  posaihle.  esfabUsh  with 
greater  confidence  if  this  »mpiii«»  group  cor- 
responds to  a  gunshot  smmd  generated  oo 
the  "graasy  knoll"  of  Dealey  Plasa  during 
the  aasassination  of  President  Kennedy.  To 
this  end.  Professor  Weias  and  Mr.  Aachken- 
asy  (W&A)  took  a  different  approach  to  the 
study  of  those  sound  patterns  on  the  DPD 
Dlctabelt  that  BBN  thought  might  repre- 
sent the  third  of  four  shots. 

In  effect  W&A  were  asked  that  if  a  gun 
had  been  fired  on  the  "graasy  knoU"  on  that 
occaaion.  would  the  sounds  of  the  gunshot 
as  received  In  Dealey  Plaaa.  and  transmitted 
and  recorded  by  the  DPD  radio  dtspatfh 
system  resemble  the  third  group  of  impulaes 
observed  on  the  DPD  recording.  This  quea- 
ticm  can  be  answered  unamUguoualy  if  the 
position  of  the  shooto-  and  the  location  of 
the  microphone  that  picked  up  the  aounds 
were  known,  and  all  of  the  oompanenta  of 
the  DPD  radio  system  were  known  and 
available.  While  none  of  the  listed  facta  are 
known  for  the  caae.  WAA  were  aMe  to  uae 
an  elementary  method,  baaed  on  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  acoustics,  that  yields  a  nu- 
merical probability  of  whether  the  DPD  im- 
pluse  group  correspcmds  to  gunshot  sounds 
g^ierated  on  the  "grassy  knoll".  WAA  gath- 
ered and  examined  all  the  available  Infor- 
mation about  Dealey  Plasa  and  the  eventa 
that  occurred  there,  and  about  the  DPD 
radio  dispatch  system.  WdcA  then  isolated  a 
reliable  measurement  that  could  be  uaed  to 
compare  gunshot  sounds  to  the  DPD  impul- 
sive group  in  question.  Applying  this  meaa- 
urement  to  an  sssumrd  gunshot  for  the 
conditions  given  in  the  question,  and  to  the 
DPD  iwipiiiM'  group,  WAA  were  able  to 
compare  the  two  and  derive  a  probability  of 
oui  I  cspmdenoe. 

The  approaidi  taken  by  BBN  and  WAA  is 
appropriate,  relevant  and  comet  for  the 
task.  Either  the  FBI  failed  to  underatand  or 
choae  to  ignore  it  since  it  is  not  included 
with  the  methods  listed  hi  the  FBTs  report. 
On  page  13  of  their  report  the  FBI  ssafrti 
that  "there  are  at  least  two  known  aoouati- 
cal and  one  non-acoustical  method  that 
(xmld  determine  whetho-  the  four  specified 
Implustve  pattema  on  the  DFD  recording 
originated  from  Dealey  Plasa.  DaDaa.  Texaa. 
dluring  the  Prealdential  sssassliialliai  oo 
November  22.  1963."  The  methods  that  are 
propoaed  by  the  ^BI  demonstrate  that  they 
failed  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  taak 
since  these  methods  are  Inappropriate  for 
the  problem  at  hand. 
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Tht  lint  method  propotd  by  the  FBI  ta 
to  etaow  that  nhe  other  tnf onnatlon  oo  the 
Dn>  ■■■■»■  «Mi»g  Just  before  durinc  and  Juat 
after  the  pertinent  time  period  waa  ezdu- 
rtvdy  fnm  Dealey  Flaaa."  Thla  method  is 
appraptlate  only  tf  aO  of  the  aoandi  record- 
ed In  the  pertinent  time  interral  were  tnna- 
mlttad  bar  the  ame  one  ralcrophaoe.  Howev- 
er, aa  waa  atated  In  our  reporta.  eoanda 
tnuEMDltted  by  other  mkrophooea  alao  were 
recorded  in  thla  interraL  Therefore,  this 
method  cannot  be  need  to  show  that  the 
aoandi  in  thia  interval  orttinat^d  ezelurive- 
ly  in  Dealey  Flaaa.  The  FBI  acknowledges 
that  this  method  cannot  be  uaed.  On  page 
14  of  their  report,  they  state  that  -Tlw  first 
f^^*"*^  method  cannot  be  used  to  vali- 
date that  the  designated  Impulsive  tnf  orma- 
tlOB  originated  in  Dealey  Flaaa.  since  other 
aoondB  during  the  pertinent  portion  either 
dM  not  originate  from  Dealey  Flaaa  or  their 
origin  is  unknown."  TeC  after  providing 
aome  ezamplea  of  theae  sounds,  the  ^I 
then  copdudes  that.  ".  .  .  this  method  does 
not  show  that  the  designated  patterns  origi- 
nated tram  Dealey  Flasa,  and  in  (act.  re- 
flecta  contrary  Informatltm."  ^noe  a 
method  that ".  .  .  cannot  be  used  to  validate 
that  the  designated  impulsive  Information 
orlglnatMl  in  Dealey  Flaaa.  .  ."  inevitably 
wfll  fWl  to  do  so.  the  first  part  of  the  FBI's 
cowhision  is  meaninglesa.  The  second  part 
of  the  conchislon.  in  which  the  FBI  states 
that  thla  method  "...  in  fact.  reflecU  con- 
trary information."  impllea  that  the  method 
aomehow  reflects  evidence  that  the  tmpulae 
aoonds  did  not  originate  In  Dealey  Plaza. 
This  part  of  the  conclusion  is  entirely  un- 
supported. Neither  the  f  aUure  of  this  partic- 
ular method  to  demonatrate  that  the  stuck 
microphone  was  In  Dealey  Flaaa.  nor  the 
evMeuee  that  transmJasloos  from  mlcro- 
phonea  outalde  Dealey  Flaaa  alao  were  re- 
corded in  the  pertinoit  segment  of  the  DFD 
■■jwmtiiij  indicates  that  the  stuck  mlcro- 
phoBie  was  not  in  Dealey  Flaaa  or  In  any 
way  provldta  any  information  that  reflects 
on  where  the  microphone  actually  was  lo- 
cated. 

Hie  aecond  method  propoaed  by  the  FBI 
Is  to  prove  "that  the  (impulsive)  patterns 
repreaent  sounds  from  Dealey  Flasa  if  the 
information  being  analyied  is  uniqiie  to 
Dealey  Flaaa  to  the  ezduaion  of  all  other 
locattona  within  the  range  of  the  DFD  radio 
ayatem."  This  method  cannot  be  uaed  even 
If  It  can  be  shown  that  the  sequences  of 
echoes  for  gunshots  fired  in  Dealey  Flaaa 
are  unique  to  that  locale.  The  noise  on  the 
DFD  Dlctahelt.  the  uncvtalnty  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  moving  microphone  and.  in  the 
caae  of  the  "graasy  knoD".  the  uncertainty 
in  the  location  of  the  gun  preclude  the  use 
of  unlqoenem  aa  a  baals  for  determining  the 
origin  of  the  recorded  impulses.  BBN  was 
able  to  uae  the  principle  of  uniqueness  in 
the  analysis  of  recorded  gunshot  sounds 
when  they  determined  the  location  of  the 
wrapons  that  flrad  the  first  several  shoU  at 
Kent  State  University  in  1970.  They  were 
able  to  do  80  in  that  inslsnre  because  they 
had  prior  knowledge  of  where  the  recording 
mtarophODe  had  been  located.  No  such  prior 
Information  ia  available  for  the  microphone 
that  lacotded  the  aounds  on  the  DFD  Dkrta- 
bdt 

In  their  report  to  the  H8CA.  W&A  pre- 
aentad  the  concept  of  uniqueness  to  illus- 
trate the  relationship  between  the  location 
Off  a  gun.  a  microphone,  a  group  of  echo  pro- 
dndng  aarfawa  and  the  echo  pattern  that 
wfll  be  recorded  by  a  nJcrophone.  Apparent- 
ly, the  FBI  misunderstood  this  part  of  the 
WAA  report  since  they  thought  that  this  il- 


lustration represents  the  second  method 
propoaed  by  the  ^BI.  Thla  is  seen  on  page 
14  of  the  FBI  report  whwe  they  state  that 
"the  second  aoouatlcal  method  utilising  the 
alleged  uniqueness  of  the  designated  sound 
as  applied  by  Weiss  and  Aschkenasy.  alao 
cannot  validate  that  the  impulsive  informa- 
tion ia  from  Dealey  Flaaa." 

The  only  scientifically  valid  approach 
that  can  be  taken  for  the  problem  at  hand  is 
incorporated  in  the  methoda  used  by  BBN 
and  WAA  in  their  analyala.  yet  excluded  by 
the  FBL  Thla  approach  establishes  a  basis 
for  ralnilaring  the  probability  that  echoes 
of  the  gunshots  fired  in  Dealey  Flaaa  and 
the  specified  impulse  groups  on  the  DFD 
Dictabelt  repreaent  the  same  event.  As  It 
happena.  the  analysis  reveals  a  high  prob- 
ability that  the  microphone  that  transmit- 
ted the  sounds  heard  on  the  DFD  Dictabelt 
was  moving  in  Dealey  Plaza  at  the  time  of 
the  assaasinatlon.  and  that  the  recording 
contains  the  sounds  of  gunfire.  The  analysis 
alao  shows  that,  with  high  probability,  the 
third  group  of  impulses  identified  by  BBN 
corresponds  to  a  gunahot  sound  fired  on  the 
"grassy  knoll"  of  Dealey  Plaza. 

We  have  attached  a  memorandum  detail- 
ing more  fully  our  disagreements  with  the 
FBI.  We  welcome  responsible  Inquiries  from 
any  concerned  party  and  hope  that  this 
letter  and  the  memorandum  will  dispel  any 
further  confuaion. 

Respectfully  yours. 
James  E.  Barger,  chief  scientist.  Bolt, 
Beranek  ft  Newman.  Mark  R.  Weiss, 
professor,  Department  of  Computer 
Science,  Queens  College  of  C.nJf.T.; 
Ernest  Aachkenasy,  consultant.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

MailOBAMDUIl 

To:  Hon.  Louis  Stokes.  Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
D.C. 
From:  Dr.  James  E.  Barger,  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Rhyne,  Mr.  Edward  C.  Schmidt,  Dr. 
Jared  J.  Wolf,  Bolt.  Beranek  and 
Newman  Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass.  03138. 
Date:  March  37, 1081. 

This  memorandum  details  our  disagree- 
ments with  the  FBI  critique,  found  on  pages 
13  through  20  of  their  review,  of  our  tests 
on  the  Dallas  Police  Department  recording. 
On  page  13  the  FBI  asserts  that  there  are 
"at  least"  three  known  methods  that  could 
determine  whether  the  four  impulse  pat- 
terns we  found  originated  from  Dealey 
Flaaa.  Their  subsequent  discussion  of  their 
three  methods,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
method  we  actually  used,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  rational  or  an  effective  critique  of  the 
findings  we  obtained  from  the  DFD  record- 
ing. 

First,  the  FBI  observes  that  we  might 
have  shown  that  all  recorded  events  both 
Just  preceding  snd  Just  following  the  four 
impulse  patterns  originated  in  Dealey  Plaza. 
We  had  found  that  this  otherwise  sensible 
method  could  not  lie  relied  upon  because  we 
were  able  to  show  that  not  even  all  recorded 
events  during  the  time  span  of  the  four  im- 
pluse  patterns  (»iginated  from  the  same 
radio  transmitter.  Since  all  of  these  trans- 
mitters might  not  be  co-located,  we  could 
not  assume  that  aU  recorded  events  came 
from  the  same  place.  Even  though  we  did 
not  employ  this  first  method  of  the  three 
propoaed  by  the  FBI.  they  evidently  did— 
for  they  ccmciude  that  this  method  ".  .  .re- 
fleets  contrary  information".  We  interprrt 
this  conclusion  of  the  FBI  to  mean  that  the 
presence  of  transmitters  with  unknown  lo- 
cation diminishes  the  likelihood  that  the 


transmitter  that  recorded  the  Impulaea  was 
in  Dealey  Flaaa.  Thus,  their  first  method 
simply  is  a  deflnltkm  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  Our  method  was  actually  to  solve 
the  problem.  We  determined  where  in 
Dealey  Flaaa  the  transmitter  would  have 
had  to  be  If  it  were  to  have  recorded  the  as- 
sassination gunfire  sounds  as  they  appeared 
on  the  DFD  recording.  It  waa  found  later  by 
the  H8CA  that  there  was  a  motorcycle  with 
a  radio  transmitter  where  we  had  found  it 
must  be.  We  are  unaware  of  any  contrary 
information  contained  in  our  results,  and  we 
believe  that  the  ^I  conclusion  is  unsup- 
ported. 

Second,  the  FBI  obaervea  that  we  might 
have  shown  that  the  impiiia*  patterns  being 
analysed  were  unique  to  Dealey  Flaaa.  This 
method  is  the  one  that  we  developed  when 
in  1970  we  determined  from  recorded  sounds 
at  Kent  State  University  the  locations  of 
the  weapons  that  fired  the  first  several 
shoU  back  in  1070  by  Ohio  NaUonal 
Guardsmen.  Analysis  of  the  DFD  recording 
did  not  admit  a  direct  use  of  this  method, 
because  ve  had  no  prior  knowledge  about 
where  the  DPD  recording  microphone  may 
have  been— as  we  did  for  the  Kent  State  re- 
cording. 

Our  method  for  coping  with  this  problem 
involved  two  techniques.  The  first  tech- 
nique (dtirlng  the  August  1078  acoustical  re- 
construction in  Dealey  Flaaa)  was  to  record 
the  sound  of  the  test  shots  at  36  different 
locations  along  the  motorcade  route.  We 
then  compared  the  DFD  recording  impulse 
patterns  with  each  test  shot  recorded  at 
each  location  to  see  If  any  combinations  of 
test  shot  and  microphone  location  showed  a 
high  correlation.  We  further  recognized 
that  even  the  36  microphone  locations  that 
we  used  would  not  show  precisely  all  the 
unique  impulse  patterns  that  are  possible, 
because  of  the  time  it  takes  for  acoustic  im- 
pulses to  travel  from  one  microphone  to  the 
next.  Therefore  our  second  technique  wss 
to  add  a  margin  of  uncertainty  to  the  test 
shot  echo  patterns.  This  margin  was  to 
accept  the  coincidence  of  an  impulse  in  a 
DPD  Impulse  pattern  with  an  echo  in  our 
reconstruction  pattern  if  the  two  occurred 
with  ±6  msec  of  each  other.  This  process 
destroyed  the  uniqueness  of  our  reconstruc- 
tion echo  patterns,  but  the  6  msec  coinci- 
dence margin  resulted  in  only  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  likelihood  that  unrelated 
sources  of  impulses  could  generate  patterns 
that  would  match  the  Dealey  Plaza  pat- 
terns. We  demonstrated  this  fact  by  calcu- 
lating that  only  13  out  of  about  3,000  im- 
pulse patterns  produced  by  a  random  proc- 
ess would,  on  the  average,  match  the  four 
DPD  recorded  impluse  patterns.  We  chose 
the  random  process  for  which  all  poasible 
combinations  of  impulse  locations  in  a  finite 
number  of  time  windows  are  equally  likely 
to  occur.  We  believe  that  this  random  proc- 
ess models  quite  well  all  possible  permuta- 
tions of  the  locations  of  echo-producing  ob- 
jects. 

But  the  key  to  our  method,  and  the  source 
of  our  method's  power  to  discriminate  be- 
tween gunfire  recorded  by  a  microphone  in 
Dealey  Plaza  and  any  other  source  of  im- 
pulses on  the  DPD  recording,  was  to  test  for 
the  DPD  microphone  trajectory.  We  found 
that  the  locations  of  our  microphones  that 
picked  up  the  reconstruction  echo  patterns 
that  did  match  with  four  time-ordered  im- 
pulse patterns  on  the  DPD  recording  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  motorcade  and  at  its 
rate  of  advance.  Thereby,  what  we  gave  up 
in  uniqueness  of  the  reconstruction  echo 
patterns  we  gained  back  by  requiring  a  co- 
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berent  mleroyhooe  tratectoty  as  an  tanpor- 
tant,  and  obriously  neoaaary  rcqulmMnt. 
The  odds  art  vanlshlngij  small  that  any 
process  could  generate  four  different  tan- 
polae  pattens  In  a  time  sequence  that 
eausea  each  one  to  aatdi  a  different  reoon- 
structkHi  echa  pattern  measured  at  each  of 
four  microphones  separated  by  the  three 
dlstanoea  dictated  by  the  speed  of  the  mo- 
torcade. 

The  moat  meaningful  and  the  moat  direct 
method  of  verifying  iriiether  we  have 
proved  that  the  Impulae  patterns  on  the 
DFD  reoonUag  are  cauaed  by  gunfire  in 
Dealey  Flaaa  Is  to  examine  Independent  evi- 
dence about  the  motorcycle  trajectory  and 
about  the  abot  timing  —Tiffyy  that  our 
analysis  revealed.  We  did  not  hypothesize 
this  trajectory,  nor  did  we  hypotheste  the 
timing  sequence.  The  H8CA  did  find  that 
both  the  motorcycle  trajectory  and  the  ahot 
sequence  we  found  were  oonatotent  with  In- 
dependent photographic  evideaoe. 

Finally,  the  FBI  asserts  that  the  third  of 
three  methods  that  could  determine  wheth- 
er the  DFD  sound  patterns  that  we  tested 
originated  in  Dealey  Flaaa  requires  proof 
that  someone  saw  a  stuck  microphone  on 
Channel  1  in  Dealey  Plaza.  We  know  only  of 
the  testimony  of  Officer  McLain  that  his 
microphone  often  stuck  open,  and  that  it 
might  have  been  on  Channel  1.  Therefore 
we  did  not  devise  our  analysis  on  the  basis 
of  this  method. 

On  pagea  14  and  15,  the  FBI  report  finds 
that  the  SO  msec  time  span  analyzed  by 
Weiss  and  Aschkenasy  does  not  provide 
compelling  evidence  of  a  match.  We  agree. 
We  based  our  aasessment  of  the  third^hot 
match  achieved  by  Weiss  and  a«i.iiir««yfy 
on  their  finding  that  10  colncidencea  oc- 
curred Iwtween  the  14  DFD  hnpiiiaiMi  aod 
the  12  reconstruction  echoes  that  occurred 
in  a  320  msec  time  span.  The  FBI  offers  no 
explanation  for  this  occurrence,  which  is 
most  unlikely  if  the  source  of  both  »i«iwii«» 
patterns  was  not  a  common  one.  The 
common  source  would  have  to  be  gunfire  In 
Dealey  Plaza  becauae  that  Is  how  the  recon- 
struction echoes  were  obtained. 

On  page  IS  the  FBI  report  asserts  that 
the  record  sound  of  a  gunshot  at  Greena- 
boro,  N.C..  was  found  to  represent  "The 
same  impulsive  pattern  sound  on  the  DFD 
recording  during  the  Presidential  assaasina- 
tlon in  November  1063".  The  report  says 
that  a  probability  of  95%  or  better  can  be 
assigned  to  the  similarity  between  the 
Oreensboro  pattern  and  the  alleged  third 
shot  pattern  on  the  DFD  recording.  The 
data  to  back  up  this  statement  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  FBI  report  We  drat  know 
how  many  impulaes  are  present  in  the  first 
330  msec  of  the  Greensboro  twipni«>  pat- 
tern. We  do  not  laiow  how  many  of  theae 
Imptilaee  are  coincident  with  the  14  DFD 
imptilaea  Nor  do  we  know  what  time- 
window  was  uaed  for  Judging  coincidence. 

Becauae  the  daU  are  not  revealed  by  the 
FBI.  we  cannot  critique  tbdr  conclusion 
that  the  two  impulse  patterns  repreaent 
each  other  to  better  than  96%  probability. 
But  even  if  the  data  were  found  to  back  up 
the  95%  probability  assotad  by  the  FBI.  no 
one  could  mncthide  tmm  that  fiet  that  our 
technique  was  taivalld.  If  the  FBI  tested 
each  of  their  39  echo  patterns  against  the 
third  impiilae  pattern  on  the  DFD  record- 
ing, they  should  expect  to  find  about  two 
such  matches  sssimiing  that  the  Oreena- 
boro  echo  patteraa  are  about  830  ma  long. 
One  cannot  tall  how  long  are  the  patterns 
In  the  FBI  report,  f ot  they  have  omitted  the 
on  the  wavef otna  they  do  ahow. 


On  pagca  17  and  18  the  FBI  offers 
date  (without  time  scale)  from  Graensbcxo 
to  show  that  other  Impulsive  sounds  pro- 
dnoe  echo  fiattems.  besides  gunshot.  Of 
course  all  sounds  produce  echoes  from  sny 
impedance  disoantinulty— whether  Impul- 
sive sounds  or  continuous  sounds.  Our  anal- 
yala did  not  in  any  way  aasume  that  because 
there  were  echo  pattema.  therefore  the  fa- 
vored aouroes  of  these  sounds  were  gun- 
sbota.        

Neither  BBN.  nor  Weiss  and  Aschkenasy 
used  the  presence  or  abaenoe  of  a  ahock 
wave  to  determine  if  an  impulsive  sound  was 
a  gunshot.  It  would  be  wrong  to  do  this.  The 
shock  wave  occurs  only  if  the  projectile  is 
supersonic,  and  only  then  if  the  angle  be- 
tween the  line  connecting  the  obeerver  to 
the  weapon  and  the  projectile  trajectory  is 
less  than  the  oomplonentary  of  the  Mach 
angle. 

On  page  30  the  FBI  report  llsta  five  topics 
that  they  deacribe  as  problem  areas  and  in- 
oonslstencles.  Topic  1  refers  to  Table  4  of 
the  W*A  report  In  which  predicted  gun- 
shot echoes  are  arranged  *i«nyi/i»  those 
Imptilses  in  the  Dictabelt  recording  tliat  are 
closest  to  them  in  time.  It  certainly  is  true 
that  several  of  the  impulses  that  are  listed 
in  this  table  are  less  than  one  millisecond 
apart.  The  sentence  cited  by  the  FBI.  in 
which  WAA  state  that  impulses  that  are  so 
cloaely  spaced  are  treated  as  one  impulse  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Uiese  date  since  the 
statement  refers  to  the  method  that  was 
used  to  count  the  number  of  impnia^f  that 
exceed  the  noise  threshold.  This  is  made  ex- 
plicit by  the  very  next  aentence.  in  which 
the  numhCT  of  audi  twipnif  is  specified. 

Topic  3  refers  to  the  fact  that  BBN  dem- 
onstrated that  loud  impulses  such  as  gun- 
shots are  distorted  upon  transmission 
through  the  DFD  radio  system.  We  denum- 
strated  this  to  show  why  we  would  base  our 
analyaia  technique  solely  on  the  time-of -ar- 
rival of  an  Impulse— and  not  <m  the  ahape  or 
amiriltude  of  the  impulse.  The  time  that 
eadi  Impulae  la  transmitted  by  the  radio  is 
nob-distarted  by  the  fact  that  the  impulae  is 
load:  only  ite  shape  and  ito  amplitude. 

Topic  3  observes  that  no  microscopic  ex- 
amjnatkm  of  the  DPD  dictabelt  was  con- 
ducted to  see  if  the  patterns  analyzed  are 
cauaed  by  surface  imperfections.  Of  course 
the  patt«ns  we  analyised  are  caused  by  sur- 
taet  tanpreasions— that  is  how  the  recorder 
worka.  We  did  not  find  periodic  impulses, 
such  as  would  be  caused  by  surface 
scratches  that  span  more  than  one  groove. 
We  did  find  more  loud  impulses  on  the  DPD 
recording  than  we  found  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion Impulse  patterns.  These  were  due  to  a 
variety  of  cauaes.  including  keying  tran- 
siente  and  probably  surface  imperfections  as 
weD.  To  suggest  that  the  entire  impulae  pat- 
tema were  cauaed  by  surface  imperfections 
stanidy  Is  to  describe  the  physical  manlf eata- 
tion  of  any  unknown  source  of  noise.  We 
have  tested  the  sensitivity  of  our  technique 
to  noise  with  our  rslnilstions  to  show  the 
likelihood  that  noise  wIU  resemble  gunshot 
edio  patterns  In  Dealey  Plaza. 

Topic  4  questions  BBN*s  treatment  of  the 
malfhfa  bKweeu  recoostmction  echo  pat- 
tema and  DFD  reoMtiing  impulse  patterns 
that  do  not  lie  on  the  about  11  mph  locus. 
We  agree  that  three  or  four  loci  could  be 
about  equally  accepted,  if  there  were  no 
other  evidence  to  help  choose  between 
them.  However,  the  motcMtTcle  noise  is  seen 
to  diminish  about  four  seconds  before  the 
spot  where  we  have  found  that  it  was  at  the 
blatant  of  the  first  shot.  Since  the  motorcy- 
de  waa  then  approaching  a  130*  left  turn.  It 


would  have  to  alow  down  at  that  time.  The 
locus  we  chose  Is  the  only  one  that  allows 
tat  that.  Finally,  photographk:  evidence  was 
found  by  the  BSCA  that  abowed  a  motorcy- 
cle on  the  locus  that  we  had  cfaoaen.  That 
independent  verlflcatira  Is  the  best  reasra 
for  rejecting  ss  falae  alarms  the  —■ »>*«t, 
found  along  other  lod. 

Topic  S  deaerves  more  explanation  than 
has  been  given  by  Weiss  and  Aadikenasy. 
The  slight  time  stretch  introduced  by  them 
is  more  rlgmxNis  than  the  FBI  suppoaea.  We 
were  unable  to  determine  the  exact  record- 
ed time  scale  becauae  there  were  few  duea 
But  an  exact  time  acale  could  not  be  deter- 
mined anyway  becauae  there  Is  always  a 
flutter  induced  in  the  time  acale  by  the  r«- 
cwder  speed  fluctuatioDs.  We  did  determine 
tliat  the  DFD  recorded  time  scale  waa  S  per- 
cent slow,  plus  or  minus  about  1  percent. 
Sdentlflc  procedure  requires  that  all  pcaal- 
ble  time  scalea.  within  the  range  of  poasiba- 
ity  that  we  had  determined,  be  seardied  to 
see  if  any  time  scale  within  this  range  pro- 
duces a  good  match.  Thus  Weiss  and  Aach- 
kenasy did  search  theae  values  and  they 
found  a  value  of  4J  percent  that  flU  tai  the 
range  extending  from  4.0  percent  to  6.0  per- 
cent that  we  had  deteradned. 

In  summary,  we  do  not  find  any  inaighta. 
data,  or  arguments  in  the  FBI  report  that 
we  believe  will  support  their  «vi»wiii-^w^ 
that  our  tests  of  the  DFD  recording  are  in- 
valid. 


THE  LATE  JOSEIPH  T.  POWER 

(Mr.  DERWmSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  my  cnlleacues 
of  the  death  of  the  well-represented 
president  of  the  Operative  Plasterers 
and  Cement  Masons  International  As- 
sociation. Joseph  T.  Power.  Mr.  Power 
died  of  cancer  this  past  Monday.  April 
27,  at  his  home  in  Falls  Church.  Va.. 
at  the  ace  of  61. 

Joe  Power,  a  Chicago  native.  Joined 
the  union  there,  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1960  after  being  elected  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  Operative 
Plasterers  and  Cement  Masfmn  In 
1963.  Mr.  Power  was  appointed  general 
executive  board  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  and  went  aa  to 
become  the  president  of  the  assod- 
aUon  in  1970. 

As  president  of  the  association.  Joe 
Power  had  worked  closely  with  both 
President  Carter  and  President  Pord. 
His  contribution  to  the  lives  of  work- 
ing people  was  praised  by  President 
Reagan  only  last  month.  "Mr.  Power 
has  set  an  important  example,"  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said.  "His  leadenhip  and 
instruction  have  made  it  passible  for 
the  monbers  of  his  union  to  find  a 
good  life  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. He  should  be  proud." 

Joe  Power  was  the  recipient  of  nu- 
merous honors  including  an  appoint- 
ment by  President  Ford  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  U.&  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point.  He  was  alao  ai>- 
pointed  by  President  Carter  to  the  Na- 
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Uonal  IzMtltute  of  Bulldlnc  Sciences, 
M  well  as  belns  a  member  of  the  ez- 
ecuthre  council  of  the  Bulldlnc  and 
CoDBtniction  Trades  Department  of 
theAFL-CIO. 

He  also  received  numerous  appoint- 
ments from  the  State  Deputment  He 
was  a  member  of  the  XSA.  delegation 
to  the  57th  session  of  the  Internation- 
al Labor  Organlaatlcm  (HjO),  and  was 
selected  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  the  DOMEI.  the  Japanese  Confed- 
eration of  Labor.  Mr.  Power  served  as 
a  member  of  a  State  Department  mis- 
sion to  South  America  in  1973  and 
later  was  a  public  member  of  the  State 
Department  Foreign  Service  Selection 
Board. 

In  1975.  Joe  Power  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Oreen-Murray  Award  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  the  Eagles.  He  was 
active  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Joint  Action  in  Community 
Services  and  also  served  as  a  board 
member  of  the  Cooperative  Housing 
Foimdation.  In  1979,  he  participated 
in  the  AFL-CIO's  Free  Trade  Union 
Institute. 

Upon  this  sad  occasion,  my  wife,  Pat 
Joins  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathies  to  his  wife.  Mary;  his  two 
sons.  Jay  and  Joseph;  four  daughters. 
Sheila.  Kathy  Van  Holden,  Mary 
Boyd,  and  Joan  McOuln;  three  broth- 
ers and  four  sisters,  John,  Edmond, 
and  Gerald,  and  Kathryn  McDermott. 
Therese  Paynter,  Margaret  McGum, 
and  Joan  Power,  who  all  reside  in  Chi- 
cago. 

The  visitation  will  be  at  Colonial  Fu- 
neral Parlor  in  Falls  Church.  Va.  to- 
night, and  services  will  be  held  at  10 
ajn.  Friday  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church  in  Falls  Church. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION— THE 
ISSUE  OF  THE  DECADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  Arkansas  (Mr.  BrrHUNn) 
is  reoognteedfor  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  most  interesting  day.  One  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  wlU 
come  before  this  Congress  this  year, 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  was  offered  to  the  Congress 
today,  and  general  debate  has  begun.  I 
personally  think  it  is  one  of  the  more 
Important  matters  that  the  Congress 
wfll  address  in  the  next  decade. 

But  not  only  that.  I  had  many  of  my 
colleagues  say  that  during  this  last 
week  that  they  would  like  to  have  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  discuss  an 
issue  as  Important  as  this,  and  for  that 
reasMk.  I  took  out  this  qiecial  order. 

Now  I  notice  that  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Pauus)  is  on  his  feet. 
and  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Arlcansas 
yieldtng.  I  want  to  publicly  congratu- 
late him  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 


the  program  to  support  and  adopt  and 
enact  the  President's  economy  recov- 
ery program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
Republican  side  of  the  97th  Congress 
almost  to  a  man  or  woman,  if  not 
unanimously,  have  almost  unanimous- 
ly endorsed  the  adoption  of  the 
Reagan  bipartisan  budget  proposal.  It 
is  our  intention  today,  therefore, 
during  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
10  key  points  of  that  program,  either 
in  this  special  order  or  at  some  addi- 
tional time  we  have  reserved  at  a  later 
period  this  afternoon.  As  the  time  be- 
comes available,  the  following  Mem- 
bers will  address  the  various  10  key 
points  of  that  program,  which  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  economy  is  now  in  a  terri- 
ble mess.  That  subject  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Dunn  of  Michigan. 

Second,  without  the  Reagan  plan, 
things  could  easily  get  considerably 
worse.  Mr.  SMrm  of  New  Jersey  will 
deal  with  this. 

Third,  runaway  government  is  the 
chief  cause  of  some  of  our  problems, 
and  Mr.  Ouhdersoh  of  Wisconsin  and 
Mr.  Bkown  of  Colorado  will  have  some 
words  on  that  subject. 

Fourth,  the  Reagan  plan  would 
attack  the  problem  at  the  source,  and 
Mr.  Coats  of  Indiana  will  give  us  some 
information  in  that  regard. 

Fifth,  the  budget  cuts  will  cut  spend- 
ing by  two-thirds,  as  will  be  shown  by 
Mr.  Skken  of  New  Mexico. 

Sixth,  the  program  will  preserve  the 
benefits  for  the  poor,  and  Mr.  Wolf  of 
Virginia  will  speak  on  that  subject. 

Seventh,  cuts  in  tax  rates  will  invig- 
orate the  economy,  as  will  be  shown 
by  Mr.  Craig  of  Idaho. 

Eighth,  regulatory  relief  is  already 
underway.  Mr.  Daub  of  Nebraslia  will 
cover  that  subject. 

Ninth,  monetary  restraint  will  come 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Mr.  HiLER  of  Indiana  will  discuss  that 
problem. 

Tenth,  the  overall  benefits  of  the 
Reagan  package  wlU  be  considered  by 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Kentucky. 

There  wUl  be  other  Members  of  the 
97th  Congress  who  will  address  these 
and  other  matters,  as  I  indicated,  later 
today  and  again  tomorrow  during 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  make  one 
observation  before  I  yield  the  floor. 
We  frequently  hear  the  criticism  of 
this  program  that  there  is  proposed  a 
reduction  in  social  security  benefits,  a 
reduction  in  veterans'  benefits;  that 
the  food  stamp  program  will  be  elimi- 
nated, et  cetera  None  of  that  is  true. 
There  will  be  no  reductions  of  those 
programs.  The  food  stamp  program 
will  be  reduced  from  $12  billion  to  ap- 
proximately $10  billion,  but  it  will 
have  grown  in  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence from  $34  million  to  over  $10  bil- 
lion. So,  I  think  that  the  safety  net  of 


the  truly  poor  in  this  Nation  is  truly 
in  effect. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  other  gen- 
tlemen will  deal  with  that  and  other 
subjects  in  greater  detail  in  Just  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  because  I 
think  it  Is  important  on  that  food 
stamp  point  to  make  a  point  about 
how  this  is  being  handled  by  our  oppo- 
sition on  this  program.  I  have  heard 
an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  the  fact  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  being  cut.  I 
also  hear  them  say  that  in  the  food 
stamp  program  they  will  admit  that 
there  is  about  10-percent  waste  in  it, 
and  they  say  it  is  only  10-percent 
waste.  Yet,  they  want  to  absolutely 
slash  the  food  stamp  program  to 
pieces. 

However,  if  we  take  the  figures,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  pre- 
cisely correct,  a  $12  billion  program,  if 
they  are  right  with  their  figure  that 
there  is  10-percent  waste  in  it,  or  10- 
percent  fraud,  abuse,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  be.  that  is  $1.2  billion  that  can 
be  cut  out  of  the  program  based  on 
their  own  statistics.  We  also  think 
there  can  be  administrative  savings 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  So  that  they 
sometimes  try  to  make  it  sound  as 
though  it  is  only  10  percent  over  here 
and  that  these  cuts  are  far  too  harsh. 
In  fact,  the  cuts  are  responding  pre- 
cisely to  the  kind  of  figures  they 
themselves  are  defining— meaning  the 
opposition. 

So.  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
very,  very  good  point.  We  are  not 
really  doing  a  lot  of  damage  to  the 
food  stamp  and  other  programs.  We 
are  responding  to  what  we  know  is 
there  in  terms  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse; 
we  are  responding  to  what  we  luiow  is 
there  in  the  way  of  administrative 
waste  and  administrative  inefficiency, 
and  one  really  can  speak  to  the  truly 
needy  and  endorse  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observations.  I  would  Just  make 
one  other  comment.  When  the  food 
stamp  program  was  initially  incorpo- 
rated into  the  laws  of  this  Nation.  1 
out  of  492  Americans  qualified  under 
that  program.  Today,  there  are  1  out 
of  6  Americans  receiving  food  stamps 
in  this  Nation.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  person  in  this  Chamber  who  can  tell 
us  in  truth  that  1  out  of  every  6  people 
in  this  Nation  are  economically  imable 
to  feed  themselves  every  day  in  this 
NaUon. 

I  have  Just  one  other  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Jones  proposal  is  some- 
times erroneously  classified  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  conservative  alternative 
to   the   budgetary   problems   of   this 
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Nation.  It  is  classified  as  such  because 
it  reduces  in  its  initial  year  the  major 
deficits  of  our  total  expenditure  pro- 
gram. That  deficit  is  reached.  Mr. 
^pteaker.  in  one  of  two  ways;  you  can 
either  reduce  your  deficit  by  reducing 
your  expenditures,  or  you  can  reduce 
your  deficit  by  collecting  more  and  in- 
creased taxes,  and  thereby  the  rev- 
enues make  a  smaller  deficit  in  the  net 
result.  I  think  it  is  critically  important 
to  this  discussion  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  understand  that  we  would 
have  a  lesser  deficit  as  promoted  by 
the  Jones  proposal,  by  raising  signifi- 
cantly the  Federal  taxes,  taking  the 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

To  reach  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  increasing  our  taxes, 
would  hardly  be  a  way  that  any  of  us 
can  call  a  reasonable  and  conservative 
alternative.  I  thank  very  much  the 
gentleman  f^om  Arkansas  for  yielding, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  balance  of 
the  debate  this  afternoon  and  again 
tomorrow  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BETUUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  for  his  contribution,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  recognize  his  effort 
and  the  effort  of  the  freshman  class  in 
providing  what  I  think  is  a  commend- 
able service  here,  and  that  is  that  very 
important  spadework  of  laying  out  in 
a  comprehensive  fashion  the  10  rea- 
sons why  this  country  needs  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program. 

I  noticed  that  the  gentleman  has 
gotten  his  freshmen  colleagues,  who 
were  so  successful  in  their  effort  here. 
to  hold  down  the  committee  funding 
resolutions  earlier  in  the  year  and  to 
mobilize  once  again  and  come  to  the 
floor  and  make  sense,  as  it  needs  to  be 
made  here,  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  now  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michie^n  (Mr.  Dumi). 
who  was  a  leader  in  this  effort  to  hold 
down  the  committee  funding  resolu- 
tions, is  here  on  the  floor  and  wishes 
to  speak  to  one  of  the  points  as  to  why 
we  need  the  President's  recovery  pro- 
gram, and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DUNN.  JAr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  Latta-Oramm  substi- 
tute, and  I  rise  to  talk  about  the  eco- 
nomic mess  in  which  this  country 
finds  itself. 

Three  months  ago,  in  this  Chamber. 
the  President  said  to  us,  "I  regret  to 
say  that  we  are  in  the  worst  economic 
mess  since  the  Great  Depression." 

I  l)elieve  that  today  the  present 
state  of  our  economy  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
was  then.  We  do  not  have  the  devasta- 
tion that  accompanies  the  fall  of  the 
stock  market:  we  do  not  have  the  long 
food  lines  in  our  cities;  and  we  do  not 
have  our  farmlands  being  turned  into 
dust  bowls. 

No,  we  do  not  have  these  tragic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  depression.  What 
we  have  in  front  of  us,  however  is 
worse— the    possibility    that    present 


conditions  In  the  economy  may  never 
improve. 

In  talking  about  the  economic  mess 
in  which  the  coimtry  finds  itself,  and 
the  even  poorer  economy  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  we  must  address  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  inflation,  a  phenom- 
enon our  President  defined  as  "too 
many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods." 

The  State  of  Michigan  and  its  auto 
industry  are  competing  for  dollars, 
competing  for  borrowing,  competing 
for  spending  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  the  last  4  years  Federal 
qiending  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion rose  by  60  percent  and  taxes  rose 
by  70  percent.  Under  the  Jones  budget 
we  would  indeed  have  more  of  the 
same. 

Of  all  the  complicated  things  that  go 
on  here  in  Washington,  there  is  one 
simple  thing,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  how  that 
power  is  exercised  to  deal  with  infla- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  repeatedly 
approached  this  body  and  said.  "If  you 
will  ease  up  on  spending,  then  we  will 
not  be  forced  to  tighten  money  sup- 
plies and  raise  interest  rates." 

Repeatedly  this  Congress  has  said. 
"No"  to  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  end 
result  of  that  has  been  a  Federal  Re- 
serve that  has  manipulated  interest 
rates  to  prevent  people  from  buying 
houses  and  to  prevent  people  from 
buying  cars. 

I,  as  a  Member  from  Michigan,  feel 
that  Just  as  no  State  has  suffered 
more  under  past  Federal  policies,  no 
State  stands  to  gain  more  by  accept- 
ance of  the  Reagan  proposal.  We  have 
to  begin  now  to  get  a  grasp  on  Federal 
spending.  In  accepting  that  and  the 
tax  cut  portion  of  the  Reagan  propos- 
al, we  will  indeed  have  more  money 
left  for  people  to  spend  on  auto- 
mobiles, for  people  to  spend  on  homes, 
and  for  people  to  take  home  as  wages 
from  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  the 
Reagan  proposal  is  really  all  about— a 
chance  to  break  away  from  the  spend- 
ing policies  which  put  us  where  we  are, 
and  move  us  toward  a  new  economic 
proqierity^ 

Mr.  BETHX7NK  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ddiih )  for  his  contribution. 

Mi.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETUUNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arlcansas 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Just  come  back 
f  rtMn  a  2-week  recess  or  a  district  worii 
period,  whichever  we  prefer  to  call  it. 

My  colleagues  and  Members  of  the 
97th  Congress  and  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  address  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents in  and  aroimd  our  home  districts. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  in  the  97th 


C^ongress,  Mr.  ^)eaker,  toured  the 
country  and  visited  other  congressimi- 
al  districts  in  behalf  of  the  Reacan 
economic  recovery  program,  and  I  re- 
ceived the  same  response.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  guess,  that  my  colleagues  received 
as  they  toured  this  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

Our  leader.  President  Reagan,  made 
reference  the  other  night  to  a  quote 
from  a  former  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  regard  to  the  "wrath  of 
the  American  people."  He  said.  "They 
are  a  patient  lot"— and  they  are. 

But  I  find  that  their  patience,  as  is 
mine,  is  growing  very  weary  and  very 
thin.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  Member  of  this  97th  Congress  now 
for  some  4  months.  It  will  shortly  be  4 
months  as  we  approach  the  4th  or  5th 
of  May. 

During  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  as 
a  Member  of  this  Congress,  this  great 
historic  Congress,  as  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  our  President  and  others, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  cast 
maybe  one  significant  vote.  The 
people  of  this  country  do  not  under- 
stand that.  til.  Speaker,  nor  do  I  as  a 
freshman  of  this  97th  Congress.  I. 
along  with  my  fellow  Americans,  am 
attuned  to  the  President  in  his  regard 
for  and  his  thoughts  on  cutting  the 
budget  and  cutting  taxes,  and  we  are 
tired  of  waiting  for  this  Congress  and 
the  leadership  of  this  Congress  to  act 
and  to  move. 

Our  patience.  BCr.  Speaker,  is  wear- 
ing thin.  Our  patience  is  going  to  wear 
thin,  and  our  wrath  is  going  to  show. 
We— and  I  say,  "we"  because  I  am  first 
of  all  a  citizen  of  this  great  Nation  and 
second  a  Congressman— we.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  say  that  our  patimce  is 
thin. 

We  support  the  President.  The  larg- 
est number  of  Americans  probably 
ever  has  endorsed  President  Reagan's 
plan— more  so  than  have  ever  before 
endorsed  the  economic  plan  of  any 
previous  adminstration  in  the  history 
of  this  great  Nation. 

The  people  want  to  know  why  this 
Congress  has  not  acted,  and  as  a  fresh- 
man Member.  I  cannot  teU  them.  Mr. 
^Teaker.  I  cannot  say.  "They  haven't 
acted  because  the  Speaker  wants  to  go 
down  to  the  Kentucky  Derby  this 
weekend  so  we  won't  be  in  Friday." 

I  cannot  say.  "Tou  know,  we  won't 
be  in  session  Monday  because  they 
have  to  fly  back  to  the  National  Air- 
port and,  you  laiow.  they  close  down 
the  National  Airport  at  7  o'dot^  and 
some  people  have  to  come  f  ran  as  far 
away  as  Kentucky  and  California,  and 
it  wiU  take  awhUe." 

Why  have  we  not  acted,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  more  than  one  important  issue- 
that  is  when  we  raised  the  debt  ceil- 
ing? In  these  4  months  we  have  spent 
our  taxpayers'  money  for  nothing. 
Quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  could 
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have  stayed  in  my  home  district  and 
Mved  the  Federal  Government  lots  of 
travd  money  and  lots  of  expenses  snd 
Just  flown  In  for  that  one  significant 
vote  when  we  voted  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  limitation. 

In  our  effort  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Aritan- 
sas  (lir.  BPHum)  that  the  people  of 
my  district  and.  I  am  confident,  the 
peoirie  of  his  district  think  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  has  been  done  for  them  for  a  long 
time. 

I  wlU  point  out  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Aiicansas,  that  it  was 
said  by  one  of  our  other  great  leaders 
of  this  Congress  that  the  party  that 
has  dominated  this  Congress  thinks 
this  Nation  is  great  because  of  all  the 
things  that  Government  can  do  and 
does  do  for  people,  and  so  they  have 
been  dedicated  to  giving  us  more  and 
more  Government  to  do  more  and 
more  things  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  the  people  who  reside 
in  the  First  District  of  South  Carolina 
think  this  country  is  great  for  all  the 
things  they  can  do  for  their  Govern- 
ment and  for  all  the  things  this  Gov- 
emmmt  permits  them  to  do  for  them- 
selves, and  they  want  to  see  this  Con- 
gress, this  historic  97th  Congress, 
move  and  act— and  act  now— as  our 
President  told  us  Just  the  other  night. 

I  find  that  everyone  I  tiave  spoken 
to.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  bar 
none,  agrees  with  this.  Oh,  there  may 
be  a  Uttle  indifference  In  that.  Just  a 
little,  because  one  may  want  an  OEA 
vote  and  one  may  want  a  little  bit 
more  for  school  subsidy  programs  and 
school  lunches,  but  by  and  large  they 
are  grateful  to  President  Reagan  for 
having  offered  an  alternative  to  the 
bigger  and  greater  Government  con- 
cept that  has  dominated  this  Congress 
for  36  years.  I  find  that  they  are  at- 
tuned with  me,  I  with  them,  and  we 
with  our  President,  and  we  are  urging 
you.  Mr.  ^leaker.  to  call  upon  your 
colleagues  and  my  colleagues,  who  are 
conspicuously  absent  this  afternoon. 
to  get  this  Congress  moving,  and  let  us 
take  these  votes  that  will  inspire  all 
our  taxpayers  and  that  are  important 
to  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  HAamcTT)  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Clearly,  it  has.  as  our  President  men- 
tioned the  other  night,  tieen  6  months 
since  the  election,  and  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  correct.  This  is  the  place 
and  this  is  the  time.  The  time  is  now 
to  do  something,  and  that  is  what  this 
debate  Is  aU  about. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEl'HUNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  f  rmn  Neluaska. 


Mr.  DAUR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to 
generally  address  the  economic  recov- 
ery package  and  specifically,  regula- 
tory relief. 

For  years,  inflation  has  been  the 
neutron  bomb  of  our  economy— it  de- 
stroys the  dollars  in  our  bank  account 
but  leaves  the  figures  intact.  One  of 
the  causes  of  this  runaway  inflation  is 
Government  spending.  As  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  once  sagely  noted: 

Only  aovemment  can  print  money— and 
because  this  public  money  doea  not  appear 
to  belong  to  anyone  other  than  Oovem- 
ment— there  U  a  sreat  temptation  for  Oot- 
emment  to  bestow  it  on  somebody. 

This  has  got  to  stop. 

The  Chinese  philosopher  Conf  ucious 
once  wrote:  "Govern  a  nation,  as  you 
would  cook  a  small  fish,  don't  overdo 
it."  Oiu"  Government  has  overextend- 
ed its  role  and  overstepped  its  bounds. 
The  people  recognize  this,  the  admin- 
istration recognizes  this,  and  we.  the 
Congress,  must  recognize  it  and  act  on 
the  will  of  the  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  to  act  quickly. 

Today,  I  wish  to  address  another  in- 
tegral part  of  the  President's  program, 
that  of  regulatory  reform.  In  this  area. 
I  feel  we  suffer  from  good  Intentions 
that  have  gone  astray.  I  think  we  all 
agree,  there  has  t)een  and  still  is,  a 
need  for  protective  regulation— to  curb 
abuses,  protect  our  wage  earners' 
safety,  to  protect  our  environment, 
and  encourage  fair  dealing  in  our 
economy. 

But  the  zest  for  regiilation  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Government  is 
simply  into  everything  from  giant  con- 
cerns to  a  l&-year-old  boy  who  sells 
worms  for  fish  bait.  At  the  rate  we  are 
going,  we  will  end  up  with  air  bags  on 
bicycles. 

Regulations  add  to  inflation,  and 
this  additional  cost  Is  passed  on  to  the 
individual  consumers.  Although  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  some  studies  show 
that  these  costs  exceed  $100  billion  an- 
nually. 

Regulatory  excess— the  alphabet 
soup  of  America— came  from  Congress. 
It  is  now  Congress  reponsibility  to  cut 
back  on  and  clarify  this  regulatory 
process.  The  present  regulatory  struc- 
ture is  hamstringing  the  productivity 
of  our  economy. 

The  paperwork  and  compliance  proc- 
ess l£  literally  driving  people  out  of 
business.  In  some  instances,  compli- 
ance with  regulations  of  one  agency 
puts  our  business  people  in  violation 
of  regulations  from  another  agency. 
Several  years  ago.  Sohio  tuul  to  give 
up  a  pipeline— badly  needed  to  handle 
Alaskan  crude— because  it  Just  could 
not  get  the  700  permits  needed  to 
comply  with  regulatory  agencies.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local.  People,  in  busi- 
nesses large  and  small,  are  spending 
more  and  more  of  their  workday  push- 


ing papers  and  filling  out  Federal 
forms  in  triplicate  rather  than  provid- 
ing productive  Input  and  energy  to 
their  c(Hnpany.  This  process  hurts  ev- 
eryone, from  the  wage  earner  to  the 
chief  executive,  from  the  consumer  to 
the  supplier.  How  different  life  might 
be  if  people  viewed  their  Government 
as  a  positive  force,  rather  than  an 
enemy  that  harasses  them  with  thou- 
sands of  rules  unrelated  to  productiv- 
ity. 

I  am  confident  that  this  administra- 
tion and  the  regulatory  relief  task 
force  headed  by  Vice  President 
Gborgk  Bttsb  will  produce  results  at 
no  cost  to  the  safety  of  our  workers  or 
the  sanctity  of  our  environment.  Now 
is  the  time  to  lift  this  regulatory 
biutlen  from  the  backs  of  the  Ameri- 
can i)eople.  This  effort  by  President 
Reagan  and  the  administration  should 
be  applauded.  Each  and  every  Member 
of  this  House  should  accept  Uie  chal- 
lenge of  regulatory  reform  with  antici- 
pation and  relief.  Is  it  not  about  time? 
By  acting  strongly  and  quickly,  this 
Congress  can  provide  more  than  prom- 
ise, it  can  provide  fulfillment. 

Once  again.  I  urge  you.  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts.  The  people  are  concerned 
about  the  Government's  ability  to 
devise  an  effective  agenda  for  the  per- 
ilous years  ahead  of  us.  Regulatory 
reform  Is  a  part  of  this  agenda.  If  we 
act  positively,  we  will  send  a  signal  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have 
heard  their  message  and  that  we  will 
act  responsibly  in  reflecting  their  will. 

D  1715 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  excellent  comments  on 
one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  one  that  needs  to  be 
talked  about  an  awful  lot.  It  some- 
times gets  overlooked  in  all  the  discus- 
sion atraut  taxing  and  spending  and 
monetary  policy;  but  certainly  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  and  the  work 
of  the  Vice  President  in  this  area  is 
very  important. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Craic).  who  as  a  Member 
of  the  freshman  class  is  also  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  bring  to  the  people  and 
to  this  Congress  some  of  the  essentia 
data  that  is  necessary  in  the  course  of 
this  very  important  budget  debate.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  very  much.  I  appreci- 
ate some  of  your  time. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  my  freshman  colleague.  Just 
spoke  of  a  quote  from  the  President 
when  on  February  5,  President 
Reagan  said  on  national  television.  "I 
regret  to  say  that  we  are  in  the  worst 
economic  mess  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion." 

Why  would  our  President  make  such 
a  statement  to  the  American  people? 
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Because.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  true.  Years 
of  misguided  economic  policy  have  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  the  phenom- 
enon of  rising  rates  of  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  unemployment,  and  eco- 
nomic stagnation. 

Let  us  talk  about  inflation:  20  years 
ago.  America  enjoyed  the  pmoder 
economy  of  the  world.  Now,  the  signs 
of  decay  are  clearly  everywhere. 

In  1979  and  1980.  Americans  suf- 
fered back-to-back  double-digit  infla- 
tion for  the  first  time  since  World  War 
I. 

The  value  of  the  1960  dollar  has  now 
shrunk  to  36  cents  and  a  pound  of 
hamburger  that  cost  48  cents  in  1960 
now  costs  $1.58.  while  our  livestock  in- 
dustry is  nearly  broke. 

Let  us  talk  about  high  interest  rates: 
The  great  American  dream  of  owning 
your  own  home  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  many  Americans. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  averaged 
nearly  13  percent  in  1980.  This  is  the 
highest  level  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  doubles  the  levels  of 
the  early  1960's.  At  13-percent  mort- 
gage rates,  some  90  percent  of  those 
who  rent  cannot  afford  to  buy  their 
dream— a  home. 

Let  us  talk  about  unemployment: 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  more  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  last  year.  7.4  million, 
than  in  any  year  save  one,  since  World 
War  II.  Unemployment  for  blacks  by 
the  end  of  1980  was  at  the  highest 
level  since  WWII.  If  all  the  Jobless 
people  of  America  stood  in  a  line  3 
feet  apart,  the  line  would  strech  from 
Maine  to  California.  That  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

Let  us  talk  about  economic  stagna- 
tion: In  1960,  America  produced  nearly 
half  of  all  the  cars  in  the  world.  Today 
it  produces  barely  more  than  a  fifth. 

After  WWII,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced roughly  half  of  the  world's 
steel.  Today  it  produces  roughly  a 
sixth. 

During  much  of  the  postwar  period. 
U.S.  productivity  rose  about  3  percent 
a  year;  for  the  last  2  years.  It  has  actu- 
ally declined. 

The  U.S.  savings  rate  is  now  at  the 
lowest  level  we  have  experienced  over 
any  3-year  period  in  the  last  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  now 
stands  at  the  bottom  among  all  the 
major  industrial  democracies  in  its 
levels  of  savings  and  investment.  Our 
savings  rate  is  not  even  half  that  of 
our  major  trading  partners. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
there  is  no  money  left  to  rebuild  and 
modernize  our  industrial  base  which  is 
now  years  older  than  that  of  our 
major  trading  partners.  Old  produc- 
tion units  mean  low  rates  of  productiv- 
ity. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  impact  on 
our  people:  Average  weekly  earnings 
after  inflation  and  taxes  have  dropped 
by  over  14  percent  since  1972.  As  stag- 


flation continues  no  one  is  hurt  worse 
than  the  poor  and  minorities. 

Prmn  1959  to  1969  the  number  of 
families  living  in  poverty  dropped 
nearly  50  percent.  From  1969  to  1979. 
when  the  economy  was  growing  more 
slowly,  the  number  of  poor  families 
dropped  only  6  percent. 

As  our  people  stand  stiU  or  lose 
ground,  they  lose  faith  in  America  and 
its  Government. 

Pollster  Louis  Harris  has  been 
asking  over  the  years  what  Americans 
think  about  their  Government.  The 
Harris  index  of  alienation  has  climbed 
from  29  percent  in  1966  to  44  percent 
in  1972.  Today  that  polls  shows  58  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  feel  their 
Government  does  not  really  care  what 
happens  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  conclud- 
ed that  February  5  television  broad- 
cast with  this  statement:  "It  is  time  to 
recognize  that  we  have  come  to  a  turn- 
ing point.  We  are  threatened  with  an 
economic  calamity  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions and  the  old  business  as  usual 
treatment  cannot  save  us." 

If  American  productivity  had  not 
begun  to  slacken  off  after  1965,  due  in 
large  part  to  excessive  Government 
taxation,  regulation,  and  deficit  spend- 
ing, the  U.S.  gross  national  product 
would  be  $850  billion  bigger,  enough 
to  balance  the  budget,  cut  personal 
and  social  seciirity  taxes  in  half,  and 
still  provide  every  American  with  an 
extra  $2,500  in  spending  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  quit  talking  and 
act.  The  time  is  now.  The  Reagan  eco- 
nomic recovery  pacluige  offers  to  all 
Americans  that  turning  point  with 
which  we  can  begin  the  long  and  im- 
portant road  to  economic  recovery. 
Nothing  should  stand  in  our  way. 

Ii4r.  BETHUNE.  I  certainly  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  cogent  state- 
n^ent. 


STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE BARBER  CONABLE  OF 
NEW  YORK  REGARDING  GOV- 
ERNMENT RETIREMENT  SYS- 
TEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  a  chance  to  talk  to  a 
number  of  the  new  Members  about 
the  Federal  retirement  sj^stem,  be- 
cause I  do  believe  we  have  a  problem 
developing  there  that  needs  attention. 
I  will  not  be  claiming  my  entire  hour.  I 
think  it  will  take  me  roughly  10  min- 
utes to  tell  you  the  things  that  need  to 
be  said  at  this  point  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  only  the  opening  salvo  of  a 
dialog  about  our  retirement  system 
and  the  necessity  of  getting  it  under 
control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  his  economic 
recovery  program  the  President  has 


proposed  swe^ing  reductions  in  hun- 
dreds of  programs  in  the  Federal 
budget,  a  number  of  than  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  Federal  employ- 
ees and  retirees.  The  seriousness  of 
the  problems  affecting  all  of  our  com- 
pensation and  retirement  programs- 
social  security,  civil  service,  military, 
private— has  been  clear  to  us  for  sever- 
al years.  Previous  administrations 
have  recommended  changes  to  deal 
partially  with  them,  but  Congress  has 
generally  declined  to  act  effectively. 

All  of  these  problems  must  be  faced 
and  dealt  with.  In  my  comments  today 
I  would  like  to  address  those  involving 
the  (jovemment's  employees.  There 
the  problems  continue  to  worsen  and 
now  threaten  to  shatter  the  tmsic  per- 
sonnel system  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Congress  needs  to  simmion  its 
courage  and  correct  these  destructive 
conditions. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  re- 
sults from  the  eroding  relationship  be- 
tween employee  compensation  and  re- 
tirement benefits.  It  has  been  the 
practice  in  recent  years  to  keep  a  lid 
on  compensation  for  top  management 
positions  in  Government  while  pay- 
ments to  retirees  are  increased  twice  a 
year  in  step  with  the  rise  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  result  has  been  to  give 
strong  encouragement  to  senior  em- 
ployees to  retire  from  Government 
rather  than  continue  to  woiiL.  because 
the  monetary  rewards  are  more  attrac- 
tive. A  top  level  Government  employee 
who  retired  10  years  ago  is  today  re- 
ceiving far  greater  compensation  from 
the  Government  that  tiis  colleague 
who  remained  on  the  Job  for  that 
period  and  only  recently  retired. 

Any  organization  which  gives  its 
greatest  incentives  and  rewards  to 
those  who  leave  it  rather  than  to 
those  who  remain  cannot  be  serious 
about  the  quality  or  morale  of  its  em- 
ployees or  the  effectiveness  of  their 
performance. 

You  have  all  heard  the  reports  of 
disproportionate  rewards  for  retire- 
ment: the  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  who  receives  more  in  retire- 
ment than  current  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  in  pay  today;  the  employ- 
ee who  retired  10  years  ago  earning 
$25,000,  now  receiving  $35,000  in  re- 
tiranent  pas^  the  estimates  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Managonent  that 
there  are  more  than  100.000  Federal 
Government  retirees  receiving  more 
now  than  they  did  on  their  jobs.  Gov- 
ernment pensions  in  the  past  decade 
have  increased  at  more  than  double 
the  rate  of  salary  increases:  the  top 
salary  level  rose  only  39  percent,  while 
retirement  lienefits  increased  130  per- 
cent. 

How  has  this  occurred?  How  have  we 
created  such  an  illogical  system?  Is 
this  wtiat  we  want  to  continue? 

The  explanation  is  quite  simple:  we 
have  constructed  a  Federal  pension 
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iyst«n  over  the  ye«n  which  toes  far 
beyond  reaaonable  Umita  and  threat- 
en! to  overwhelm  the  American  taz- 
pajrers. 

A  major  contributing  element  is  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases 
granted  Federal  retirees  twice  a  year. 
bawd  cm  the  rise  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  With  the  higher  inflaUon 
rates  of  recent  years  this  provision  has 
given  Federal  retirees  increases  in 
compensatlcm  matched  by  no  other  re- 
tired group  in  the  countir,  and  by  few 
of  those  employed,  for  that  matter. 

The  twlce-a-year  COLA  is  not  the 
only  unique  retirement  advantage  of- 
fered the  Government  employees. 
With  retirement  permitted  at  age  55. 
the  average  retirement  age  is  much 
lower  than  in  private  pension  plans. 
The  rate  of  disability  retirements  is 
far  higher  as  a  result  of  too  liberal 
standards.  Forty  percent  of  Govern- 
ment retirees  in  a  recent  year  retired 
on  dJsabOlty.  Military  service  may  be 
counted  toward  civil  service  retire- 
ment, as  weU  as  toward  a  military  pen- 
skm. 

What  demands  is  this  putting  on  the 
Federal  budget  and  on  the  American 
taxpayers?  The  Federal  Government 
is  now  paying  30  percent  of  payroll  to 
keep  up  with  pension  liabilities;  that  is 
more  than  twice  the  level  of  private 
employers.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy  has  noted  that 
If  the  Government  program  were 
funded  according  to  the  ERISA  stand- 
ards we  Impose  upon  private  plans,  the 
cost  would  be  79  percent  of  payroll. 

If  there  is  no  change,  costs  will  go 
far  higher.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  $15 
billion  was  paid  into  the  retirement 
funds  by  the  Federal  Govenment  with 
less  than  a  quarter  of  that  amount. 
$3.7  bOllon.  contributed  by  employees. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
projected  this  cost  may  soar  to  $80  bil- 
Ikm  annually  in  less  than  10  years. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  financial 
problons  of  the  social  security  system, 
but  the  dvU  service  retirement  fund  is 
worse  off.  despite  the  massive  contri- 
bution being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  recent  report  of  the  Board 
of  Actuaries  of  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement System  places  the  actuarial 
underfundlng  at  $147  billion;  but  that 
is  a  so<adled  static  projection.  If  the 
dynamic  projection  reoMnmended  by 
the  Board  is  employed,  the  underfund- 
lng of  liabilities  stands  at  $404  billion. 
In  Its  report  the  President's  Commls- 
skm  revealed  that  underfundlng  of  our 
mlUtary  system  is  even  larger— $444 


I  have  recently  testified  before  a 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  about 
the  need  to  bring  civil  service  employ- 
ees within  the  social  security  system 
as  a  matto'  of  basic  equity.  It  Is  a  trav- 
esty for  Cmigress  to  mandate  that  all 
American  workers  must  participate  in 
the  sodal  security  program,  except  for 
the  Federal  Government's  own  em- 


ployees. Not  surprisingly,  this  leads  to 
the  accusing  inquiry  from  our  con- 
stituents: "If  social  security  is  so  great, 
why  aren't  you  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees in  it?" 

Leaders  of  employee  groups  are 
fiercely  opposing  this  recommenda- 
tion. Yet  45  percent  of  civil  service  re- 
tirees are  now  <tamwlng  social  security 
benefits  earned  through  moonlighting 
while  woridng  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  In  postretirement  employ- 
ment, and  70  percent  will  eventually 
do  so  as  they  reach  social  security  re- 
tirement age. 

Because  many  of  these  employees 
earn  only  minimum  entitlement  in 
their  work,  they  receive  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  designed  to  give 
additional  aid  to  low-income  workers. 
At  the  same  time,  they  gain  another 
windfall  by  qualifying  for  medicare 
benefits  as  a  result  of  this  minimal 
social  security  entitlement. 

It  is  natural  that  Congress  should 
enjoy  dispensing  such  largess  to  our 
fellow  citizens.  But  it  is  other  fellow 
citizens  who  are  bearing  the  costs.  It  is 
time  we  consider  them.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  earlier,  "We  can  no  longer 
afford  things  simply  because  we  think 
of  them." 

The  President  has  proposed  a 
number  of  changes  to  eliminate  unin- 
tended advantages  without  disturbing 
basic  retirement  and  disability  bene- 
fits. The  changes  include  adjustment 
of  retirement  benefits  once  a  year  Just 
as  other  programs  are  adjusted;  cor- 
rection of  the  adjustment  mechanisms 
to  reflect  true  changes  in  costs  for  re- 
tirees; tightening  the  criteria  for  dis- 
ability benefits.  Other  reasonable  revi- 
sions have  been  recommended  for 
social  security,  railroad  retirement, 
and  black  lung  programs. 

Our  inattention  to  the  obvious  wors- 
ening of  these  problems  in  recent 
years  has  contributed  to  the  further 
decline  in  the  credibility  of  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  belief  of  the  people 
that  we  can  govern  effectively.  If  we 
cannot  place  our  own  institution  in 
order,  how  can  we  presume  to  pre- 
scribe solutions  for  others? 

Our  purpose  should  not  be  to  penal- 
ize anyone  unfairly:  our  goal  should  be 
evenhanded  and  responsible  treatment 
of  all.  the  employees  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  Not  surprisingly,  there 
are  many  thoughtful  Government  em- 
ployees and  retirees  who  agree,  as  citi- 
zens, that  present  provisions  of  Gov- 
ernment compensation  and  retirement 
systems  can  be  neither  Justified  nor 
sustained. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  that  change  of 
any  sort  wUl  be  the  violation  of  a 
sacred  contract  with  our  Federal  em- 
ployees—that we  have  lured  them  into 
undesirable  employment  with  a  gener- 
ous retirement  system,  and  that  men 
of  honor  are  helpless  retroactively  to 
change  in  any  degree  a  fringe  benefit 
which  was  part  of  the  compensation 


for  past  services  rendered.  We  must 
take  such  allegations  Into  considera- 
tion, but  we  must  also  recognize  that 
paralysis  in  the  face  of  the  runaway 
statistics  I  have  cited  atx>ve  is  a  grave 
breach  of  the  faith  the  American 
people  must  place  in  representative 
government  if  it  is  to  survive. 

I  ask  that  Congress  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  untenable  conditions  it  has 
fostered  in  all  the  Government  com- 
pensation and  retirement  programs, 
and  attempt  to  restore  them  to  a  rea- 
sonable, equitable  and  financially  sus- 
tainable basis.  It  could  give  a  strong 
boost  to  citizen  confidence  and  willing- 
ness to  Join  in  placing  Government  on 
a  new  course. 


D  1730 
BUDGET  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walkxr)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  this  evening  to  continue  a 
discussion  begun  earlier  in  the  evening 
on  the  subject  of  the  Reagan  budget 
and  on  the  general  tenor  of  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  thus  far  both  in 
the  country  and  on  this  floor  with 
regard  to  that  budget. 

I  think  one  of  the  words  we  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  today  as  we 
sat  on  the  floor  listening  to  the  debate 
is  the  word  "assumption."  and  I 
thought  it  may  be  Important  that  we 
understand  what  that  word  assump- 
tion has  come  to  mean  in  the  course  of 
this  debate.  The  assumption  idea  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  working  with 
is.  where  are  you  coming  from?  Be- 
cause everybody  has  their  own  set  of 
economic  statistics  to  back  up  where 
they  want  to  go.  I  think  the  important 
thing  to  recognize  as  we  begin  to  con- 
sider the  Reagan  budget  versus  the 
Olfelll-Jones  budget,  versus  the  Black 
Caucus  budget,  or  whoever's  budget 
we  happen  to  be  talking  about,  is 
where  It  is  coming  from? 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  that  we  are  con- 
sidering on  the  floor,  and  that  most  of 
us  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
are  supporting,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  Members  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  are  supporting,  is 
that  we  are  coming  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  where  the  President  of  the 
United  States  wants  to  take  this  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  important  because 
the  President  has  outlined  four  things 
that  he  thinks  we  ought  to  accomplish 
on  the  part  of  a  total  economic  pro- 
gram. 

He  said  we  ought  to  have  spending 
cuts.  He  said  we  ought  to  have  tax 
cuts.  He  said  that  we  should  dereg- 
ulate; and  he  said  as  a  fourth  item 


that  we  ouKht  to  move  toward  block 
grants. 

To  do  those  four  things,  you  have  to 
have  budget  assumptions  which  allow 
you  to  move  in  that  direction.  That  Is 
specifically  what  is  included  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  It  is  specifi- 
cally what  Is  not  included  In  the  other 
items  we  have  before  us. 

So  the  idea  of  assumptions  is  an  Im- 
portant idea,  because  when  you  begin 
assuming,  you  also  decide  where  you 
are  coming  from  and  where  you  are 
going.  That  is  what  gets  lost  in  a  lot  of 
the  talk  that  we  have  had  on  the  floor 
today. 

What  cannot  be  lost,  though,  is  that 
the  American  people  have  decided 
that  President  Reagan  has  offered 
economic  reform  to  this  country  and 
that  the  assumptions  that  we  adopt 
should  be  in  line  with  the  direction 
that  President  Reagan  has  said  we 
should  go  and  the  American  people 
agree  with.  If  we  start  with  that  as- 
sumption, then  there  can  be  no  other 
choice  than  to  approve  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  and  begin  moving  us 
in  the  direction  of  economic  growth. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
debate  in  this  Chamber,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Nation's  newspapers,  and  on  the 
evening  news  about  Just  what  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program 
wUl  or  will  not  do  for  America. 

I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  set  the  record  straight  about 
the  overall  benefits  of  the  Reagan 
package.  In  general  terms,  the  overall 
benefits  are  very  clear. 

The  Reagan  plan  will  cut  inflation 
in  half.  From  the  projected  11.1  per- 
cent in  1981.  down  steadily  to  5.5  per- 
cent by  1984. 

The  economic  recovery  program  will 
create  3  million  new  Jobs  in  addition  to 
the  10  million  new  Jobs  that  the  econ- 
omy would  naturally  generate.  That  is 
a  total  of  13  million  of  our  people  back 
to  work. 

The  President's  agenda  will  Increase 
family  take-home  pay.  For  a  family  of 
four  earning  $25,000  the  Reagan  plan 
will  mean  an  additional  $2,500  In 
annual  income  after  taxes  and  infla- 
Uon by  1984. 

The  aggregate  tax  burden  will  be  re- 
duced. Instead  of  rising  to  23  percent 
of  GNP  by  1984  as  it  would  under 
present  tax  law.  the  White  House- 
backed  plan  would  make  Federal  taxes 
fall  to  19  percent  of  GNP. 

With  the  tax  reductions  for  business 
and  individiials  will  come  increased 
savings  and  from  that  savings  In- 
creased investment  in  housing,  new 
factories  and  expanded  businesses. 


The  Reagan  economic  proposals  wlU 
restore  America's  competitive  position 
In  the  world.  Take  the  American  auto 
Industry  for  example:  The  Reagan 
package  of  tax  cuts,  spending  cuts,  and 
regulatory  relief  should  mean  a  con- 
sumer savings  of  $150  a  car— and  the 
return  of  thousands  of  autoworkers  to 
their  Jobs. 

Something  has  gone  wrong  with  our 
economy.  The  old  policies  Just  have 
not  worked  and,  as  the  President 
noted  the  other  night,  it  is  time  we 
tried  something  new. 

As  an  example  of  the  mess  our  econ- 
omy is  in.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  hous- 
ing market.  The  median  cost  of  a  new 
home  in  America  is  $64,000  and  mort- 
gages are  running  about  15  percent— if 
you  can  get  one. 

Using  the  standard  rule  of  thumb 
that  $1  in  $4  is  aUotted  for  housing 
costs,  the  annual  income  necessary  to 
buy  this  median-priced  house  is  nearly 
$38,000.  I  do  not  know  about  the  rest 
of  you.  but  the  median  income  of  the 
people  in  my  district  is  not  even  a 
third  of  that. 

Not  only  will  our  people  be  economi- 
cally prohibited  from  buying  a  home, 
but  those  that  are  able  to  scrape  up 
the  money  will  be  making  monthly 
mortgage  payments  on  that  median 
priced  house  of  over  $1,200.  That  is 
more  than  the  take-home  income  of 
most  of  my  folks. 

Most  consider  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program  to 
be  spending  reductions.  But  cutting 
taxes  is  also  a  very  important  part  of 
the  total  administration  proposal. 

Without  the  Reagan  plan.  Federal 
tax  receipts  are  expected  to  increase 
some  $308  billion  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years. 

With  the  Reagan  plan.  Federal  tax 
receipts  will  increase  by  only  $171.9 
billion— that  is  44  percent  less  of  an  in- 
crease. 

By  reducing  the  expected  tax 
burden,  we  will  stimulate  new  savings 
and  Investment  which  are  essentiaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  benefits 
of  the  Reagan  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
to  describe  the  benefits  of  the  Reagan 
program  to  the  people  in  my  own  dis- 
trict— one  of  the  poorest  congressional 
districts  in  the  Nation. 

After  examining  the  various  tax  re- 
duction plans  in  Congress.  I  decided  to 
back  the  President's  across-the-board 
tax  reduction  package  because  of  what 
it  will  do  for  the  average  retired  or 
woiidng  person  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

Under  current  law.  the  average  tax- 
paying  household  in  Kentucky's  fifth 
district  would  pay  $2,206  over  the  next 
3  years  in  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Under  the  Reagan  tax  cut.  which 
would  provide  a  30-percent  reduction 
in  tax  rates  for  all  taxpayers  over  the 
next  3  years,  the  average  household  in 
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my  district  would  pay  only  $1.793— a 
savings  of  $413. 

All  totaled,  this  means  that  over  $71 
million  will  be  pumped  into  the  econo- 
my of  my  district  over  the  next  3  years 
to  be  spent  on  groceries,  heating  oil, 
housing,  or  to  be  saved  for  a  rainy  day. 
That  is  $71  million  in  the  pockets  of 
my  people,  and  this  benefit  of  the 
Reagan  program  is  in  addition  to  the 
overall  improvement  of  the  economy— 
that  is,  reduced  interest  rates,  a  lower 
rate  of  inflation,  and  more  Jobs  so 
Americans  can  go  back  to  work. 

President  Reagan's  economic  recov- 
ery program  means  more  cash-in-hand 
for  all  Americans.  Uncle  Sam  has  been 
taking  too  much  from  our  paycheck 
through  taxes  and  too  much  from  our 
take-home  wages  through  inflation. 

We  deserve  to  have  more  of  our  hard 
earned  money  to  spend  on  our  own 
needs  instead  of  the  spendthrift  pro- 
grams dreamt  up  by  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats. 

The  numbers  tell  me  that  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program 
makes  good  sense.  We  need  it.  I  sup- 
port It.  and  I  lu^e  each  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  the  bipartisan  budget 
substitute  when  it  comes  up  for  a  vote. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  be- 
cause I  think  he  takes  my  language 
about  assumptions  and  where  are  we 
going  and  puts  it  into  very  practical 
terms  in  terms  of  his  own  district,  in 
terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
thank  him  very  much  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

nil.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  key  question  with 
regard  to  the  budget  cuts  is.  "Will  the 
poor  and  needy  suffer?"  The  answer 
is.  "No;  they  will  be  among  the  prime 
beneficiaries."  As  the  crucial  House 
budget  debate  opens.  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  with  regard  to 
the  arguments  that  the  budget  cuts 
are  heartless  toward  the  poor.  Those 
of  us  behind  the  President's  economic 
package  are  ready  to  argue  that  the 
Reagan  program  preserves  a  social 
safety  net.  and  benefits  for  the  truly 
needy  are  maintained.  The  cmnbina- 
tion  of  a  safety  net  and  economic  rein- 
vlgoration  will  be  far  better  for  the 
poor  than  the  economic  redistribution 
programs  which  have  been  proposed  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  to  play 
games  with  poverty.  This  is  no  timp 
for  scare  headlines  sajring  that  20  mil- 
lion to  25  million  poor  people  would 
lose  incmne  as  a  result  of  the  budget 
cuts.  This  is  simply  not  true.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples  of  the  safety 
net  in  the  Reagan  budget  which  i»o- 
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bMie  support  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. Example:  Social  insurance  bene- 
fits f w  the  dderty.  tndudlnc  social  se- 
curity and  medicare.  wiU  be  preserved. 
thA  mnitom  retired  social  seciuity  re- 
dsrfents  wiU  continue  to  receive  a 
bmeflt  increase  each  jrear  to  match 
the  rise  in  prices.  Benefits  under  these 
procrams  will  exceed  $209  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1082. 

Example:  Basic  unemployment  bene- 
fits will  continue  to  protect  laid  off 
wrarkers  at  present  levels.  This  part  of 
the  safety  net  would  be  f imded  at  over 
$30  Mllion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Example:  Benefits  for  the  4  million 
needy,  aced.  blind,  and  disabled  under 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram are  indexed  to  the  rise  in  prices, 
so  these  individuals  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  poor  and  needy  have  been  among 
the  hardest  hit  by  economic  policies  of 
earlio- jrears. 

Example:  From  1970-80.  average  wel- 
fare beneficiaries  feU  behind.  Under 
the  AFDC  program,  benefits  increased 
from  $190  to  $271  a  month  for  the 
average  family— but  inflation  meant 
those  families  had  one-third  less 
buying  power  in  1980  than  In  1970. 

Example:  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
1960's.  poverty  was  cut  in  half.  In  the 
stagflation  of  the  1970's.  the  number 
living  in  poverty  was  cut  only  6  per- 
cent. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nmnic  program— a  program  which 
offos  vision  for  the  future  and  hope 
at  long  last  for  fulfillment  of  our  eco- 
n<Hnic  goals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  get  our 
oountry  moving  in  the  right  economic 
direction  while  protecting  citizens  who 
truly  need  help. 

D  1745 

I  might  also  say  that  one  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have.  especiaUy  in  the 
area  where  I  live,  in  northern  Virginia, 
is  that  young  people  in  our  area  can 
no  longer  afford  to  buy  a  home.  Par- 
ents are  concerned  about  whether  or 
not  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  edu- 
cate their  children  and.  of  course,  all 
people  living  on  fixed  incomes  are  des- 
perately, desperately  hit  by  the  cur- 
rent inflation.  I  know  I  have  some  real 
cmtcems  about  different  programs 
that  are  going  to  come  up,  but  I  think 
that  we  all  have  to  get  behind  the 
President  and  support  him.  because 
this  iMTOgram  impacts  not  any  one 
group,  but  across  the  board.  If  there  is 
<Hie  thing  that  we  could  do  to  make 
this  country  continue  to  be  the  type  of 
country  that  it  is.  it  is  to  lick  inflation; 
and  then  we  can  go  on  and  solve  the 
other  proMems  that  we  have. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman helping  to  dispel  one  of  the 
myths  about  the  Reagan  program,  and 


that  is  that  it  somehow  hurts  the  poor 
and  the  needy  of  this  country. 

As  the  gentleman  weU  knows,  at  the 
present  time,  as  we  meet  here,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  about 
$200  billion  a  year  to  help  the  poor  of 
this  country.  If  you  divide  that  by  the 
number  of  poor  people,  according  to 
Oovemment  statistics,  which  is  25  mil- 
lion, you  will  find  out  that  we  are 
spending  $8,000  for  every  poor  person. 
That  means  that  a  family  of  four,  on 
which  we  base  most  of  our  statistics, 
should  be  getting  $32,000  in  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
course,  they  are  getting  nowhere  close 
to  that.  They  are  getting  about 
$10,000  in  income  and  services  from 
Government. 

What  is  happening  to  the  other 
$22,000?  What  is  happening  to  that 
$22,000  is  that  it  is  being  eaten  up  by 
some  of  these  programs  that  really  are 
not  getting  the  money  to  poor  people. 
And  what  the  Reagan  program  is 
saying  is  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
begin  to  work  at  that  $22,000  and 
assure  that  those  people  really  get  the 
services  they  need  from  Government, 
but  that  we  do  not  waste  the  money  as 
well. 

And  I  think  the  gentleman,  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  Reagan  program  does 
speak  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  this 
country,  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort,  and  I  thank  him  for 
that. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  might  say  that  my 
father  is  a  retired  Philadelphia  police- 
man,, living  back  in  Philadelphia.  He 
has  a  very  small  retirement  from  the 
police  department,  a  very  small 
income  from  social  security,  and  has 
had  to  go  back  to  work  Just  to  manage 
to  make  it.  And  his  one  message  is 
that  if  you  can  do  one  thing,  one  pro- 
gram in  Washington,  and  make  it 
work  well,  that  is  to  solve  inflation.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  way  to  help 
those  who  do  not  have  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

We  have  Just  heard  some  very  able 
discussions  about  the  economic  crises 
facing  our  Nation,  namely,  the  twin 
problems  of  high  inflation  and  stag- 
nant growth,  and  some  of  the  benefits 
that  will  flow  from  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  if  we  con- 
tinue on  our  existing  course,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  have  continued  increases  in 
Government  spending,  higher  and 
higher  taxes  and  additional  Govern- 
ment regulations,  the  results  will  be 
easily  predictable.  We  will  suffer  more 
inflation,  fiuther  stagnation  and  even 
greater  uemployment. 


Within  30  days  of  taking  office. 
President  Reagan  proposed  a  carefully 
integrated  four-part  program  for  eco- 
n<miic  recovery.  This  is  a  package 
made  up  of  spending  cuts,  tax  rate 
cuts,  regulatory  relief  and  a  stable 
monetary  policy,  and  a  program  firmly 
based  on  the  campaign  commitments 
of  the  President,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mitments of  many  of  my  colleagues. 
The  President's  plan  Is  the  only  ac- 
ceptable option  because  it  is  the  only 
plan  which  attacks  our  problems  at 
their  very  source. 

The  central  goal  of  the  I>resident's 
program  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Government  spending.  Such 
restraint  is  necessary,  absolutely  nec- 
essary, if  we  are  to  bring  down  Interest 
rates  and  spur  economic  productivity. 
The  President  has  proposed  spending 
cuts  in  nearly  300  individual  programs, 
in  virtually  every  department  and 
agency  to  the  Federal  Government. 
These  spending  cuts  will  restore  integ- 
rity to  our  entitlement  and  income  se- 
curity programs.  They  will  also  reduce 
subsidies  and  benefits  for  middle-  and 
upper-income  class  levels.  These 
si>ending  cuts  will  not,  however, 
Jeopardize  the  social  safety  net  of 
Income  security  measures  which  pro- 
tect the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  the 
poor  and  our  veterans.  Nor  will  these 
spending  cuts  prevent  us  from  the  nec- 
essary rebuilding  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense capabilities.  Finally,  these 
spending  cuts  will  mean  a  reversal  of 
the  trend  toward  greater  Federal  roles 
in  planning  and  controlling  economic 
and  social  decisions. 

A  second  important  part  of  the 
President's  program  is  a  set  of  tax  pro- 
posals to  improve  the  after-tax,  after- 
inflation  rewards  for  work,  saving  and 
investment. 

Inflation  inevitably  increases  the 
burden  of  taxes  on  individuals  by 
pushing  them  into  higher  and  higher 
marginal  rates.  In  businesses,  inflation 
makes  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
progressively  more  difficult  by  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  cash  flow  available 
for  capital  investment.  The  President's 
tax  pacluge  attacks  both  of  these 
problems. 

For  business  and  industry,  a  5-year 
phase-in  of  the  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery system  is  proposed,  with  the  effec- 
tive date  being  January  1,  1981,  so 
that  no  planned  investment  is  de- 
ferred in  anticipation  of  the  new 
system.  These  tax  changes,  along  with 
changes  in  reductions  in  marginal  tax 
rates  for  individuals,  wiU  make  impor- 
tant contributions  to  raising  economic 
activity  above  the  levels  which  would 
be  attained  under  present  laws. 

The  third  part  of  the  package  which 
my  colleagues  will  talk  about  is  a  plan 
to  provide  regulatory  relief.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Federal  regtilation  has  re- 
tarded economic  growth  and  contrib- 
uted to  inflationary  pressures. 
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Finally,  the  President  has  proposed 
in  the  fourth  part  of  his  program  a  re- 
sponsible monetary  policy.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  will  address  that  subject 
next. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  the 
President's  program,  with  all  four 
parts  working  together,  will  dramati- 
cally and  sharply  reduce  inflationary 
expectations  among  the  American 
people.  When  we  have  broken  these 
expectations  of  inflation,  we  will  be  on 
the  road  to  achieving  fiscal  integrity 
in  this  country,  increasing  savings  and 
investment.  People  wlU  begin  to  put 
their  money  into  savings  accounts, 
knowing  that  their  return  will  be 
worth  what  they  put  in,  and  a  stable 
monetary  policy.  AU  of  this  will  en- 
hance the  role  of  the  marke^lace  as 
the  principal  force  in  the  allocation  of 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  several 
days  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  several  budget  proposals  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  But  as  I  men- 
tioned in  the  t>eglnning,  none  of  these 
other  proposals  are  adequate  because 
none  of  these  other  proposals  attack 
the  root  of  the  problem.  Instead,  each 
of  these  other  proposals  seelu  to  com- 
promise between  labor  and  capital,  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  between  conserv- 
ative and  liberal.  Only  the  President's 
plan  deals  with  the  problems  of  im- 
proving the  lot  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  class,  regardless  of  race. 
Only  the  President's  program  will  get 
this  country  moving  again  by  provid- 
ing the  opportunities  and  the  expan- 
sion within  our  economy.  After  all,  it 
is  those  economic  opportunities  which 
provide  the  benefits  which  we  all  so 
greatly  enjoy. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  articu- 
late presentation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  the  President's  program. 
It  Is  really  what  distinguishes  it  from 
what  the  Democrats  are  doing  here. 
The  Democrats,  as  usual,  are  coming 
in  to  try  to  slap  a  band-aid  on  an  eco- 
nomic disease,  and  they  think  that  by 
slapping  on  a  band-aid  they  wiU  get  us 
by  this  political  year.  The  people  are 
demanding  that  they  do  something,  so 
they  have  come  up  with  a  band-aid  ap- 
proach. As  the  gentleman  points  out. 
the  President  has  come  up  with  a  vac- 
cine for  the  entire  disease,  and  it  is  a 
comprehensive  plan.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  the  American  people  have 
to  take  into  account. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

&fr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Blr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  having  this  spe- 
cial order  to  give  us  additional  time  to 
talk  about  the  various  issues  that  are 


involved  in  these  very  complex  budg- 
ets and  the  substitutes  that  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Houuie. 

I  think- it  is  important  that  we  go 
into  detaO  on  what  is  involved  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

I  also  believe  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant vote,  probably,  we  will  have  in 
this  decade  as  far  as  the  economy  of 
our  coimtry  and  the  futiue  of  our 
Oovemment  throughout  the  rest  of 
this  century.  So  there  are  Just  a 
couple  of  points  that  I  would  like  to 
make.  One  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman's reaction  to— and  then  maybe 
we  could  talk  about  it  Just  a  bit  here 
so  that  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on.  There  has 
been  quite  an  interesting  discussion 
the  last  couple  of  days  about  apples 
and  oranges.  I  understand  the  major- 
ity leader  said,  well,  their  numbers  are 
different.  "We  have  different  assimip- 
tions  and  projections."  And  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  talked 
about  how  "my  assumptions  are  differ- 
ent, but  even  if  my  assimiptions  are 
the  same  as  the  President's,  you  know, 
why,  there  is  still  a  difference." 

Well,  he  is  right,  there  is  still  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  wondered,  first,  before  I  came  in. 
what  reaction  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  about  this  discussion 
about  the  numbers  and  the  projec- 
tions that  are  being  bandied  about, 
which  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  really  want  to  get  into. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  as  I  said  when  I 
led  off  this  discussion,  the  problem 
with  most  assumptions  is  that  it  de- 
pends upon  where  you  want  to  go  and 
where  you  are  coming  from. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  their  budget 
very  definitely  reflects  the  fact  that 
they  are  big  spenders,  they  are  big 
taxers.  and  they  want  a  budget  that 
allows  them,  if  not  to  do  those  things 
quite  as  much  as  they  have  done  them 
before  this  year,  that  it  gives  them  the 
option  of  doing  those  things  again  in 
the  futiu*e. 

Our  budget  is  aimed  at  making  cer- 
tain that  the  big  spending  habits  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  years 
ahead  are  curtailed,  that  taxes  are  re- 
duced, not  just  this  year,  but  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  future,  and 
that  we  in  fact  bring  about  a  total 
reform  of  Government. 

So  their  assumptions  to  some  extent 
belie  their  intentions,  and  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  not  deal  with  aU  of 
the  economic  details  of  those  assump- 
tions but.  rather.  Just  let  the  American 
people  know  where  they  are  coming 
from  and  where  they  intend  to  go. 

Mr.  LOTT.  No  matter  which  as- 
sumptions you  use,  it  is  still  clear  that 
there  is  more  Federal  spending  under 
the  Jones  committee  bill,  there  is  less 
for  defense,  and  there  is  a  greater  tax 
increase  under  the  Jones  proposal. 


Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Now,  one  thing  I  do  want 
to  get  across  here,  too— I  think  it  is 
very  interesting,  to  me— there  are  a  lot 
of  Members  now  talking  about  bal- 
anced budgets,  wanting  to  cut  Federal 
spending,  but  when  you  get  up  to  the 
individual  issues,  they  cannot  face  it. 

I  heard  one  comment  the  other  day 
from  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Taylor).  He  said,  "Everybody 
wants  to  go  to  heaven,  but  nobody 
want  to  die  to  get  there."  Everybody  is 
talking  about  a  balanced  budget,  but 
nobody  wants  to  face  the  cuts  that  we 
have  got  to  make  to  get  there. 

And  I  think  the  American  people 
have  expressed  themselves  clearly 
time  and  time  again  that  they  want 
this  action.  We  have  got  the  opportu- 
nity with  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 
All  we  are  really  asking  is  that  the 
President's  program  be  given  a  chance. 
The  American  people  clearly  want  to 
at  least  have  a  chance  to  have  his  var- 
ious aspects  debated  and  considered  by 
this  Congress.  If  we  do  not  pass  this 
substitute,  his  program  will  not  even 
have  a  chance. 

Mi.  walker.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  back  Just  for  a  moment,  I  think 
he  might  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
an  awfully  strange  lot  of  budget  bal- 
ancers on  the  floor  these  dajrs,  too. 
The  gentleman  has  been  here  a  little 
longer  than  I  have  been,  but  some  of 
the  people  that  we  hear  getting  up 
and  articulating  balanced  budget  solu- 
tions at  the  present  time  are  people 
whom  we  have  watched  over  the  years 
time  and  time  again  vote  for  the  big 
spending  and  vote  for  the  big  deficit. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  right. 

lAi.  WALKER.  When  we  offered  bal- 
anced budgets  in  years  past,  they 
voted  against  them  on  every  occasion. 
All  of  a  sudden  they  have  become 
bom-again  budget  balancers.  It  is  a 
rather  strange  group,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  COATS.  If  the  genUeman  wiU 
}rield  to  me,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
point  that  the  gentleman  just  made.  I 
think  we  should  recall  that  it  was  last 
May  15,  when  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Presidoit  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  called  a  Joint  press  con- 
ference to  announce  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  achieved  a  balanced 
budget  for  1981.  They  had  Jimmied 
the  figures— pardon  the  pun— they 
had  fixed  the  figures,  they  had  gar- 
nered false  assumptions,  and  they 
said.  "We  have  achieved  a  balanced 
budget" 

Well,  here  we  are  now,  in  1981,  and 
what  have  we  accomplished?  $66  bil- 
lion in  deficit.  If  that  does  not  prove 
exactly  what  is  going  on  this  year 
across  the  aisle  again  for  1982. 1  do  not 
know  what  does.  Let  us  simply  look  at 
the  most  recent  history. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  may  be  as  close  as 
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they  can  ever  come  to  a  balanced 
budgei-  I  mean  KM  bUllon  here  or 
there  is  about  aa  doae  as  they  ever 


Mr.  LOTT.  U  the  genUeman  viU 
yield  further.  I  have  one  other  point.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  what  is  now  the 
Hefoer  amendment,  that  moving 
target  that  we  have  been  watching  for 
the  past  week.  We  did  not  know, 
reslly,  untU  6  o'clock  last  night  what 
would  ht  in  the  now  Hefner  amend- 
ment which  was  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, but  some  Meml>ers  are  going  to 
say.  "Well.  look,  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment is  going  to  bring  up  to  the  same 
level  of  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
the  defense  in  the  committee  substi- 
tute", our  original  biU. 

My  question  is:  Look,  they  had  the 
votes  in  the  Budget  Committee.  If 
they  wanted  that  level  of  defense  in 
the  bill,  why  was  it  not  put  in  the  com- 
mittee bill? 

It  is  purely  a  political  maneuver  to 
try  to  buy  a  few  more  votes.  Otherwise 
it  would  have  been  in  there  in  the  first 
place.  I  think  the  Members  need  be 
aware  of  what  they  are  attempting  to 
do  there  and  not  be  duped  by  that  pro- 
posal that  is  now  considered  and  called 
the  Hefner  amendment. 

D  1800 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  other  thing  which 
is  strange  about  that  is  that  it  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  come  to  this 
floor  with  their  rather  odd  figures  to 
say  that  they  have  rather  less  spend- 
ing and  less  deficit  and  yet  they  know 
what  they  are  going  to  accept  is  an 
amendment  which  takes  their  figures 
and  throws  them  totally  out  of  whack 
of  what  they  are  saying  in  the  original 
debate  here. 

So,  it  is  another  example  of  rather 
phony  budget  keeping  within  the  as- 
sumptions that  they  are  making. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  final  comment:  I  do 
also  want  to  commend  the  Members  of 
the  97th  class  who  are  here  participat- 
ing in  this  apedal  order  and  the  one 
before  it.  It  is  very  enlightening  to  me 
and  encouraging  to  see  the  degree  that 
they  have  gene  into  what  is  in  these 
biDs  and  the  statistics  and  information 
that  they  have  at  their  disposal  that 
they  are  taking  advantage  of.  I  do 
think  they  should  be  ccHumended. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hiua). 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's i»t>posal  in  his  i»ogram  for  eco- 
Damlc  recovery  that  does  not  get  a  lot 
of  talk  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  in  fact  one  might  be  able  to  say  it 
is  not  legitimately  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  or  the  administration,  is  the 
estahllshment  of  a  stable  monetary 
ptrilcy.  Clearly,  the  monetary  policy  of 
thte  country  is  within  the  Jurisdiction 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  no 
one  would  imply  we  should  infringe  on 
that  But  also  the  ability  to  establish  a 
stable  monetary  policy  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  things  the  Congress 
does,  the  spending  bills  it  votes  on.  the 
tax  bills  it  votes  on.  the  taxes  that  it 
raises. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  too  long  we 
in  the  Congress  have  tried  to  pass  the 
buck  off  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  when  the  money  supply  has 
grown  at  a  rate  faster  than  we  would 
like  to  see.  We  tend  to  say  blame  it  on 
the  Fed  when  the  monetary  figures 
Jump  up  and  down  and  the  interest 
rates  skyrocket  and  we  have  changes 
in  the  prime  36  times  in  the  last  sever- 
al years.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  increased  burdens  on  the 
Fed  year  after  year  to  try  to  fund  that 
deficit.  We  have  driven  the  savings  of 
the  American  people  down  to  a  very 
low  level  and  the  Fed  is  having  to 
monetarize  that  debt. 

Only  if  we  have  a  stable  fiscal  policy 
and  if  we  give  money  back  to  people  in 
the  form  of  less  taxes  so  they  have 
more  of  their  own  money  to  spend, 
without  having  to  go  to  the  credit 
markets  and  borrow,  Ijorrow,  lx>rrow 
to  the  hilt,  only  then  will  we  begin  to 
have  monetary  policy  that  can  be 
stable  and  we  can  gradually  over  time 
bring  the  growth  rate  In  the  monetary 
supply  down  and  get  to  a  point  where 
we  have  lower  Interest  rates. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  affected,  but  in 
the  Third  District  of  Indiana  that  I 
represent,  interest  rates  are  killing 
that  district,  be  it  the  construction  in- 
dustry, the  manufactured  housing  in- 
dustry, the  auto  industry  or  the  steel 
industry.  High  interest  rates  are  IlUI- 
ing  that  district  and  we  have  high  un- 
employment there  as  a  result. 

We  desperately  need  to  have  that 
stable  monetary  policy  so  we  can  begin 
to  bring  that  growth  rate  in  the  mone- 
tary supply  down  in  the  future  years. 

We  can  only  do  that,  though,  if  we 
here  in  the  Congress  vote  to  reduce 
spending,  vote  to  reduce  taxes  and  we 
have  a  systematic  plan  to  reduce  the 
deficit  of  this  country. 

The  President's  program  of  econom- 
ic recovery  offers  the  best  possibility 
to  do  all  those  things,  to  have  people 
spend  less  of  their  money  in  taxes  and 
more  of  their  own  money  to  spend 
without  having  to  borrow,  to  reduce 
the  level  of  spending  and  to  have  a 
systematic  approach  to  reducing  that 
deficit. 

I  might  also  add  that  something 
that  does  not  get  talked  about  a  great 
deal  in  the  President's  program  is  a 
systematic  effort  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al Government's  role  in  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  which,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  knows,  plays  a  tre- 
mendous role  in  putting  burdens  on 
our  credit  system  in  this  country 
which  drive  up  interest  rates.  This  ad- 


ministration is  taking  a  hard  look  at 
those  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams and  saying  it  is  time  we  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  some  of 
these  areas  and  return  to  a  more  free 
enterprise  type  of  approach. 

We  have  talked  a  lot  about  expecta- 
tions. It  seems  to  me  there  is  going  to 
be  nothing  that  will  make  the  Federal 
Reserve  Sjrstem  have  a  better  ability 
to  handle  the  monetary  growth  in  the 
country  than  if  they  can  depend  on 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
vote  to  restrain  that  spending,  to  slow 
that  growth  rate  in  spending,  and  to 
return  some  of  the  taxes  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  they  do  not  have  to  go 
out  and  borrow  so  much. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  apparent  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  going  to  respond  if  some- 
thing happens  on  Capitol  Hill  which 
indicates  that  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  standing  between  the  big  spend- 
ing policies  and  economic  ruin.  If  they 
see  that  the  big  spending  policies  are 
gradually  curtailed,  the  Fed  is  going  to 
respond  and  we  are  going  to  get  lower 
interest  rates.  That  is  the  broad  base 
the  American  people  want. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has  put 
it  very  well.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Smtth). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  brilliance  of  the 
President's  bipartisan  economic  recov- 
ery plan  lies  in  its  celebration  of  the 
American  dream.  President  Reagan 
clearly  understands  that  the  strength 
of  our  economic  system  has  always 
been  rooted  in  the  promise  of  hope 
and  opportunity  for  all.  The  biparti- 
san economic  recovery  plan  is  well- 
named  because  it  is  designed  to  restore 
us  to  hope  and  strength. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  hope. 
The  pilgrims  came  in  search  of  free- 
dom and  miraculous  things  happened. 
Decade  upon  decade,  economic  free- 
dom and  the  promise  of  a  better  life 
gave  Americans  the  incentive  to  climb 
as  far  as  their  talents  and  abilities  per- 
mitted. Individual  success  stories  were 
multiplied  and  we  propelled  our 
Nation  to  greatness.  Until  recently,  we 
were  a  people  that  lived  for  the  future 
as  the  American  dream  became  a  reali- 
ty and  a  symbol  of  hope  and  envy  to 
the  world. 

Sadly,  over  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  sorely  abused  our  freedom.  We 
have  allowed  our  Government  to  grow 
far  in  excess  of  its  legitimate  lx>unds 
and  constrained  our  economic  sjrstem 
that  had  formerly  created  a  climate 
that  nurtured  growth  and  prosperity. 
We  permitted  our  opportimlty  and 
hope  to  dwindle  and  pessimism  re- 
placed confidence. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  forced 
to  learn  to  live  with  lowered  expecta- 
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tiona,  double-digit  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, stifling  taxes,  and  reduced 
productivity.  We  have  come  to  expect 
bureaucratic  interference  in  our  dally 
lives.  But.  we  have  not  learned  to  like 
our  preaent  dire  drcumstanoes. 
Thanicfully.  we  have  not  abandoned 
hope. 

Americans  realize  their  dream  is  slip- 
ping away.  They  remember  the  yean 
of  promise  and  recognise  it  is  their 
own  Government  that  is  holding  them 
back.  They  want  the  same  opportuni- 
ties their  forefathers  had  to  prove 
themselves.  They  continue  to  hope  for 
an  even  better  life  for  their  children. 

The  American  people  want  to  see 
this  Nation  restored  to  greatness. 
They  are  weary  of  watclUng  as  our 
leadership  and  strength  are  sapped.  It 
is  no  wonder  then,  that  President 
Reagan  was  elected  by  such  a  large 
mandate  last  November  or  that  he 
continues  to  enjoy  close  to  80  percent 
popularity.  Clearly,  the  American 
people  share  President  Reagan's  de- 
sires to  revitalize  the  Nation.  The 
people  have  acknowledged  President 
Reagan's  appreciation  for  American 
ingenuity.  Along  comes  President 
Reagan  who  says  we  do  not  have  to  be 
negative  and  pessimistic,  we  can  stand 
tall  again  and  get  out  of  this  mess  Big 
Government  has  created  if  we  limit 
spending  and  reduce  the  burden  on 
taxpayers.  And,  he  offers  a  logical, 
positive  plan  to  renew  the  economy. 

For  a  minute,  let  us  look  to  the  basic 
differences  between  the  proposals 
before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
OTfeill-Jones  plan  unfortunately  only 
offers  us  more  of  the  same,  and  is 
based  on  the  negative  assumptions 
that  the  budget  is  a  captive  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment.  It  is  also 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
American  people  need  continued  Fed- 
eral direction  and  that  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  should  guide  my  constitu- 
ents in  Birmingham,  or  citizens  in 
other  areas  of  the  country. 

By  contrast,  the  President's  biparU- 
san  plan  is  based  on  faith  in  American 
capabilities  and  the  marketplace.  This 
plan  takes  the  position  that  we  can 
indeed  improve  our  lot.  That's  quite  a 
significant  difference. 

But  we  must  act  now.  There  is  no  al- 
tenuitive.  We  do  not  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  delay.  Therefore.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  will  of  the 
American  people  as  they  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  bipartisan 
budget  plan  of  hope.  The  choice  is 
clear— more  of  the  same,  or  the  Presi- 
dent's bipartisan  plan  of  hope. 

Already  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  we  have  experienced  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  real  GNP.  This  increase  rep- 
resents a  significant  signaL  We  have  a 
positive  plan,  and  we  can  have  a  new 
beginning  if  we  act  together. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Pat- 
rick Henry: 


We  are  not  weak  If  we  make  proper  use  of 
the  meana  which  the  Ood  of  nature  hu 
placed  in  our  power. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  think  if  I  interpret  correctly  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  the 
choice  is  rather  clear,  it  is  a  choice  be- 
tween stagnation  and  growth.  Iietween 
hope  and  hopelessness,  between  a 
dream  and  a  nightmare.  It  also  seems 
to  me  that  the  American  people  are 
going  to  rally  to  that  cause  that  accen- 
tuates the  positive.  That  is  exactly 
what  President  Reagan  is  doing  and 
exactly  what  the  Latta-Gramm  substi- 
tute does.  It  accentuates  the  positive. 

I  think  it  is  a  rallying  cry  that 
Americans  in  the  future  wiU  unite 
behind  and  that  this  Congress  had 
better  get  behind. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  The  gentle- 
man is  right.  That  is  what  the  people 
want. 

Bto.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Skeen). 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  proposes 
to  cut  marginal  income  tax  rates  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  economic  recovery 
program.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough 
the  importance  that  the  tax  portion  of 
this  program  be  looked  at  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  entire  pacluge.  not 
something  separate  and  apart  from 
the  budget  reductions,  the  regulatory 
relief,  and  monetary  restraints.  I  he- 
lleve  that  the  program  President 
Reagan  has  outlined  is  the  only 
answer  we  have  left.  Cutting  marginal 
taxes,  reducing  the  growth  of  spend- 
ing, and  following  a  predictable  mone- 
tary policy  are  interwoven  measures 
which  will  insure  that  we  have  come 
to  terms  with  each  of  the  severe  dislo- 
cations which  threaten  our  economic 
future. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message  to  this  body  probably  the 
most  common  misconception  is  that 
we  are  proposing  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment revenues  to  less  than  what  Gov- 
ernment has  lieen  receiving.  This  is 
certainly  not  true.  Actually,  the  dis- 
cussion has  to  do  with  how  much  of  a 
tax  increase  should  be  imposed  on  the 
taxpayer  in  1982.  A  gigantic  tax  in- 
crease has  been  built  into  the  system, 
what  the  administration  is  proposing 
is  nothing  more  than  a  reduction  of 
that  increase. 

The  President's  program  to  cut 
taxes  has  two  key  elements.  No.  1.  it 
would  provide  for  a  cut  in  individual 
tax  rates  of  10  percent  a  year  for  3 
years.  This  cut  would  be  effective  as  of 
July  1  of  this  year  and  would  be  across 
the  board,  treating  all  taxpayers 
faiily.  No.  2.  this  proposal  would  pro- 
vide cuts  in  business  taxes  by  allowing 
a  more  rapid  writeoff  of  investments 
in  new  plant  and  equipment. 
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In  a  nutshell,  this  program  would 
reduce  the  expected  tax  burden,  stim- 
ulate new  savings  and  investment  that 
are  essential,  provide  greater  incen- 
tives for  work,  as  taxpayers  can  keep 
more  of  their  own  money,  and  at  long 
last,  start  restoring  America's  competi- 
tive position  in  the  world. 

But  the  bottom  line  to  the  entire 
program  is  that  the  Reagan  proposals 
will  save  taxpayers  some  $136  billion 
over  the  next  3  years,  while  creating 
13  million  new  Jobs  over  the  next  5 
years. 

To  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  will  not  work.  To 
those  who  say  that  it  would  be  infla- 
tionary, to  those  who  say  it  would  not 
increase  saving  and  investment,  that  it 
would  be  a  giveaway  to  the  rich.  I  say 
to  you  that  a  close  analytical  scrutiny 
of  these  charges  shows  them  to  be 
false.  Why  is  it  inflationary  for  more 
people  to  keep  more  of  their  money 
and  not  inflationary  for  Washington 
to  take  and  spend  their  money?  It 
simply  is  not. 

Experience  of  the  past  has  demon- 
strated again  and  again  that  tax  cuts 
do  stimulate  economic  growth— often 
far  more  than  critics  will  admit.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  examples  that 
come  to  mind  are  the  Coolldge-Mellon 
cuts  in  the  1920's:  the  Kennedy  cuts  in 
1964  and  1965;  and  the  Steiger-Hansen 
amendments  for  capital  gains  reduc- 
tions in  1978. 

The  resiilts  of  these  cuts  lx>re  out 
and  confounded  most  critics.  Diulng 
the  1960's  the  United  States  had  the 
longest  economic  expansion  in  its  his- 
tory. Unemplojmient  after  these  cuts 
stayed  below  5  percent  for  the  rest  of 
the  decade,  and  finally,  contrary  to 
the  opposition.  Federal  revenues  actu- 
ally increased  and  deficits  slirank. 

The  chief  allegation  made  against 
President  Reagan's  tax  cut  plan  is  all 
too  much  of  the  same  unfounded  non- 
sense. That  it  would  benefit  the 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  countrjr; 
a  Robin  Hood  in  reverse,  as  some  have 
said. 

In  reality,  by  the  end  of  1984,  people 
who  in  1981  earned  more  than  $50,000 
will  pay  34  percent  of  the  total  nation- 
al tax  burden,  up  from  32.9  percent  in 
1981. 

At  the  same  time,  those  people  earn- 
ing less  than  $40,000  in  1981  and  who 
currently  pay  54.9  percent  of  the  total 
burden  will  actually  pay  proportion- 
ately less— 53.8  percent— in  1984. 

I  think  the  opposition's  attitude  in- 
dicates a  distrust  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's ability  to  choose.  We  Republicans 
believe  in  the  American  people.  We 
have  faith  in  their  ability,  through  ex- 
ercising individual  freedom  and  their 
God-given  ingenuity  to  make  better 
lives  for  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  communities.  We  all  know 
what  the  opposition  policy  has  done 
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over  the  last  decade.  Is  not  It  time  to 
figure  how  much  of  what  we  know 
about  euttlnc  Income  tax  rates  is  com- 
monsense  and  how  much  nonsense? 

Govenmient's  first  duty  has  always 
been  to  inrotect  the  people,  not  to  run 
their  lives.  That  is  the  fimdamental 
tffferenoe  between  our  party  and  the 
opposltlcm.  The  opposition  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  they 
lack  that  faith.  The  record  of  the  past 
half  century  shows  that  under  their 
leadership  we  have  had  ever-expand- 
ing, centralised  government  trying  to 
run  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  economic 
recovery  program  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  this  country.  Its  balanced 
omnbinatlon  of  tax  rate  reduction, 
budgetary  and  monetary  restraint,  and 
regulatory  reform,  represents  the  best 
hope.  The  only  hope  of  restoring  pros- 
perity to  all  Americans. 

The  mandate  of  1980  was  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  message  from  the 
American  people  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  last  decade— to  make  America 
once  again  of.  by,  and  for  the  people, 
and  not  of.  by.  and  for  the  bureaucra- 
cy. 

And  finally.  I  urge  you  again  to  con- 
sider the  true  merits  of  the  President's 
proposals.  Taken  together.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  they  will  put  this  Nation  on 
a  whole  new  course— a  course  leading 
to  more  growth.  less  inflation,  and  a 
brighter  future  for  all  our  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

p  1815 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  it  would  be  very  nice  to  see  aU 
the  speeches  that  our  opposition  made 
back  In  their  home  districts  during  the 
recent  district  work  period,  because  I 
have  a  feeling  that  very  few  of  them 
contained  the  line.  "I  have  got  this 
great  new  plan  for  economic  change. 
What  it  Involves  is  massive  new  tax  in- 
creases for  you." 

I  doubt  that  line  was  in  very  many 
of  their  speeches,  yet  when  they  come 
ba^  to  this  town  that  is  exactly  what 
they  intend  to  do  in  terms  of  their  eco- 
nomic program.  So.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man points  out  very  weU  the  need  for 
the  tax  cut  program  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  entire  economic  direction 
In  which  we  are  going. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  do  not  think  too 
many  of  us  would  like  to  go  back  to 
our  districts  and  crow  about  proposing 
to  Increase  the  taxes  of  this  country 
by  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^teaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  would  like  to  also  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  input  in  the  on- 
going nature  of  this  debate,  which  is 
very  timely  and  also  a  very  well  taken 
position  on  the  budget.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  seen  him  stand  up  and 


defend  the  President  on  the  budget, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  had 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  50  years  ago.  in  the 
depths  of  another  economic  crisis. 
Pranldln  Roosevelt  told  the  Nation. 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself." 

Now.  today,  in  another  economic 
crisis,  an  American  President— calm, 
confident,  optimistic— asks  us  to  con- 
front fear,  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
we  face,  to  have  faith,  not  dread,  in 
the  future. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  American 
economy  seemed  to  poise  on  the  edge 
of  a  golden  age  of  prosperity.  Our  cur- 
rency was  strong.  We  were  the  preemi- 
nent economic  power  in  the  world.  No 
one  could  approach  our  strength. 

The  1960's  were  a  time  of  great  pros- 
perity. We  were  told  then  this  "new 
prosperity"  might  never  end. 

Today,  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn  of  re- 
ality, we  confront  painful  truth. 

Today,  we  are  in  economic  crisis. 

Today,  we  must  put  our  economic 
house  in  order. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  today,  as 
compared  to  the  situation  20  years 
ago: 

In  1960,  the  United  States  produced 
nearly  half  of  the  automobiles  in  the 
world.  Today  we  produce  barely  20 
percent. 

In  1960  we  produced  roughly  half  of 
the  world  output  of  steel.  Now  we  pro- 
duce only  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
steel. 

In  1960.  although  we  were  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  recession,  productiv- 
ity in  this  country  rose  3  percent.  Last 
year,  productivity  actually  declined  by 
1  percent. 

Our  rate  of  savings  is  at  the  lowest 
point  it  has  been  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Just  last  month.  $2.3  bil- 
lion was  withdrawn  from  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loans. 

Sadly,  the  United  States  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  major  industrial  democ- 
racies in  savings.  In  Japan,  the  per- 
centage of  total  income  saved  is  21 
percent.  In  West  Germany  it  is  14  per- 
cent. In  Great  Britain  it  is  7  percent. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  only  4.1  per- 
cent. 

And  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
bedevils  us.  We  are  even  confounding 
the  economists,  who  once  assiued  us 
you  could  not  have  both  high  inflation 
and  high  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  in  an 
economic  crisis. 

We  have  8  million  people  out  of 
work. 

Inflation  has  been  running  at  double 
digit  figures  2  years  in  a  row.  the  first 
time  this  has  happened  since  the  First 
World  War.  There  are  signs  of  im- 
provement, but  unless  we  take  action 
in  this  Congress  the  improvement  in 
the  inflation  rate  wiU  not  last. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  stood  at  an 
average  of  13  percent  in  1980.  This  was 


the  highest  level  In  American  history. 
In  1977  36.6  percent  of  all  home 
buyers  were  first  time  purchasers. 
Today  that  figure  has  dropped  to  17.8 
percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings— after  In- 
flation and  after  taxes— have  dropped 
by  over  14  percent  since  1972. 

Looking  at  these  dismal  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  might  ask  who  is  most 
badly  hit  by  aU  these  bad  economic 
statistics. 

Without  question,  one  would  have  to 
answer  the  poor,  the  middle  class,  the 
handicapped,  minorities,  single  parent 
households,  and  those  on  a  fixed 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  1959  to  1969— a 
time  of  great  economic  growth— the 
number  of  families  below  the  poverty 
line  fell  by  50  percent.  But  as  econom- 
ic growth  slowed  between  1969  and 
1979  the  number  of  families  below  the 
poverty  line  fell  by  only  6  percent. 

Black  unemployment  is  at  its  high- 
est in  any  year  since  1946.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  among  black  teenagers 
is  a  staggering  40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  come  to  know, 
all  too  well,  the  condition  we  confront. 
It  is  called  stagflation.  At  one  and  the 
same  time,  we  have  high  inflation  and 
high  unemployment.  The  underlying 
causes  are  the  failure  to  generate 
enough  investment  to  spur  new  jobs, 
new  industries,  new  homes,  and  with 
this  expansion  of  our  economy,  to 
raise  the  new  revenue  that  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  end  inflation.  In- 
stead, we  have  been  pursuing  policies 
that  destroy  initiative  and  promote 
the  very  idnd  of  crisis  we  are  now  in. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York,  Jack  Kemp,  has  put  it  very 
well: 

When  you  subsidize  something,  you  get 
more  of  It.  and  when  you  tax  something, 
you  get  less  of  it.  In  America  we  tax  growth, 
work,  savings,  and  productivity.  We  subsi- 
dize idleness,  consiunption,  leisure  and  debt. 

That.  Bfr.  Speaker,  siuns  up  our 
troubles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
there  will  be  continued  stagflation  if 
we  reject  the  President's  budget,  if  we 
do  not  go  along  with  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed wish  of  our  constituents.  They 
know  something  must  be  done.  That  is 
why  the  President's  program  holds 
such  high  levels  of  support — 67  per- 
cent in  one  poll.  64  percent  in  another. 

I  can  see.  all  too  well,  the  signs  of 
economic  decay  in  my  own  district.  I 
have  the  great  honor  to  represent  33 
New  Jersey  municipalities,  including 
Trenton.  NJ.  Now.  over  one  of  the 
bridges  across  the  Delaware  leading  to 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  sign:  "Trenton 
Makes,  the  World  Takes."  The  only 
thing  wrong  Is  that  Trenton  doesn't 
make  all  that  much  anymore.  Tou  can 
see  acres  of  closed  factories,  idle 
plants,    shuttered    warehoiises.    The 


only  growth  in  Trenton,  our  State  cap- 
ital. Is  government. 

Shortly  after  I  took  office  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  plant  owned  by  the 
Monsanto  Co.  was  going  to  close.  Last 
year,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  closed  its 
plant  In  Mahwah.  N.J.,  after  it  had  al- 
ready severely  curtailed  operations 
there.  Several  thousand  pe<vle  were 
affected. 

Are  we  really  going  to  be  compla- 
cent. Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  loses  $839  million  in  a  quar- 
ter, as  they  Just  have?  This  is  the 
sixth  quarter  in  which  they  have  lost 
money.  This  quarter  was  their  largest 
loss.  The  company  did  not  lose  money 
even  during  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties. If  Ford  falls— thousands  wlU  lose 
their  Job. 

The  Chrysler  Corp..  Mr.  Speaker, 
also  lost  some  $400  million  last  quar- 
ter. Now  this  is  a  cori)oration  that  Is 
the  beneficiary  of  some  $m  billion  of 
loan  guarantees  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  not  go  on  underwrit- 
ing—subsldizlng-bankruptcy.  No.  we 
have  to  get  this  economy  back  on  its 
feet,  get  production  going  again,  get 
our  people  back  to  work. 

I  regret  to  say  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  prime  culprit  In  this— 
though  I  do  not  say  the  only  culprit. 
But  Government,  once  seen  as  a 
friend,  once  truly  a  help,  has  become  a 
hindrance  to  our  people. 
Look  at  what  has  happened: 
Since  1960.  there  has  been  one  Fed- 
eral surplus— and  that  was  12  years 
ago. 

Federal  spending  per  household  has 
increased  46  percent  in  4  years— from 
$5,026  In  1976  to  $7,329  in  1980. 

The  Federal  debt  was  $400  billion  in 
1971.  Today  it  is  nearly  $1  trillion. 

The  burden  of  this  debt  is  now 
$12,180  per  family,  more  than  many 
families  earn  in  a  year. 

Federal  taxes  have  quadrupled  In  15 
years,  going  from  $1,500  for  an  aver- 
age, middle-income  family  in  1965  to 
$5,500  today. 

Now,  to  compound  the  fault,  the 
Government  prints  money— endless 
streams  of  paper  money— to  cover  its 
deficits.  This  debases  our  currency, 
cheats  the  wage  earner  and  taxjiayer 
of  their  money,  defrauds  our  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  will  be  the  result 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  President's 
program? 

The  results  will  be  more  inflation 
and  more  imemployment. 

The  buying  power  of  the  average 
family  will  drop.  A  family  of  four 
earning  $25,000  today  has  $20,566  left 
after  taxes  and  social  security.  By  1984 
this  wlU  be  $19,376.  If  they  are  still 
earning  the  same.  That's  a  loss  in 
buying  power  of  $1,200. 

Savings  will  decline.  How  can  you 
save  money  when  yoiu*  buying  power 
is  steadily  declining? 

It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  buy  a 
home.  You  need  a  salary  of  $38,000  to 


afford  a  home  In  today's  market.  How 
can  a  family  with  $25,000  a  year  afford 
a  house? 

Without  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent—without the  Gramm-Latta  bi- 
partisan budget— the  crisis  will  contin- 
ue, deepen.  Intensify. 
This  is  the  stark  reality  of  today. 
Nor  can  we  expect  industrial  recov- 
ery. Our  Industries  need  new  infusions 
of  capital.  That  calls  for  more  savings 
and  investment.  Without  getting  Fed- 
eral expenditures  under  control  we  are 
never  going  to  get  money  freed  for 
new  capital  investment. 

Steel,  autos.  housing  have  other 
problems  besides  a  simple  lack  of  in- 
vestment. But  a  great  many  problems 
will  be  solved  if  money  is  freed  to  help 
expansion. 

It  will  mean  money  free  for  rebuild- 
ing our  steel  industry,  for  new  plants, 
new  furnaces,  new  machinery,  to  mod- 
ernize steel  and  restore  our  steel  in- 
dustry to  a  preeminent  place  in  the 
world.  The  automobile  industry  will 
get  funds  for  reconversion  to  the 
smaller,  lighter  cars  that  Americans 
prefer  and  must  have.  Detroit  needs 
money,  not  just  cars,  but  to  save  itself 
as  un  industry  employing  millions  in 
supplementary  industries  such  as 
rubber,  glass,  chrome,  and  steel. 

The  housing  industry  can  get  the 
funds  needed  to  put  up  new  houses. 
Just  as  essential,  families  can  get 
mortgage  money  to  buy  a  home.  Part 
of  the  American  dream  is  homeowner- 
ship.  We  must  restore  this  part  of  the 
dream. 

The  first  step— the  initiative  move- 
is  to  pass  the  President's  plan  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan 
budget. 

We  have  reached  that  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  Government  is  too 
much  with  us.  I  do  not  say  there  is  no 
role  for  Government  to  play.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  safety  net  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  of.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
be  assured  that  in  the  line-by-line  deci- 
sions on  spending  I  will  be  as  critical 
and  enquiring  as  anyone  in  this  House. 
But.  as  the  Chinese  proverb  has  it. 
"A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  the  first  step." 

This  budget  resolution  is  our  first 
vote,  our  first  step. 

Government  has  gotten  too  big.  It 
consmnes  too  much  of  the  American 
enterprise  and  spirit.  It  no  longer  sum- 
mons us  to  greatness— rather,  it  de- 
stroys our  Initiative  and  our  will,  the 
great  yearning  to  do  more  of  what 
buHt  this  coimtry. 

We  now  have  a  government  that 
does  not  fulfill  the  dicta  of  an  F^glish 
king:  "Liberty  consists  of  having  of 
government  those  things  by  which 
their  lives  and  their  goods  are  most 
their  own."  He  was  speaking  of  what 
people  expected  of  government. 

Our  people  expect  the  same.  The 
American  Government  is  the  servant 
of  our  people,  not  its  master. 
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President  Reagan  wants  to  restore 
the  proper  role  of  Government.  He  Is 
asking  our  help. 

I  hope  we  give  it  to  him. 

BCr.  Speaker,  our  time  of  decision  is 
at  hand.  We  knew  we  would  confront 
this  hour  at  our  swearing-in.  even 
before  we  were  sworn  in. 

Now  the  hour  has  come,  and  we  are 
called  upon  for  action. 

The  trust  of  our  people  is  at  stake. 
Insofar  as  we  can  judge,  they  do  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  budget,  the  budget 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  House  to  en- 
dorse this  budget. 

Greatness  does  not  come  often— not 
to  a  President,  not  to  a  Congress.  We 
have  reached  a  turning  point  In  our 
American  way.  We  must  accept  the 
new  way  of  things,  or  be  doomed  to 
yet  more  of  the  same. 

President  Lincoln  said.  "We  cannot 
escape  history.  We  will  be  remembered 
in  spite  of  oiu:selves."  Let  us  be  re- 
membered for  our  vision,  our  strength, 
and  our  determination  to  do  the  right 
thing,  no  matter  how  difficult. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  this  special 
order. 

a  1830 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smith)  for  his  contribution. 

As  the  President  said  the  other  eve- 
ning here  on  the  House  floor,  we  face 
a  true  economic  crisis,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  put  into  some  detail 
the  extent  of  the  crisis  we  face  in  the 
economy.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
contribution,  because  a  number  of  our 
colleagues  who  oppose  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  have  said  here  in  the 
debate  that  we  really  do  not  need  to 
have  a  plan  of  the  type  of  that  is  being 
offered  by  the  administration  because 
the  economy  is  already  beginning  to 
respond. 

Well.  I  do  not  think  they  recognize 
the  extent  of  the  Nation's  crisis,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  admit  the  extent 
of  the  Nation's  crisis. 

The  gentleman  has  added  to  the 
record  the  real  devastating  nature  of 
the  crisis  in  the  economy  that  now 
faces  us.  and  I  think  we  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  kind  of  statistics  he  cites. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this 
body  we  have  two  important  duties  to 
perform.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  elected  us  to  look  after  this  Na- 
tion's business,  fkjually  Important  is 
the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
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Now  Is  one  of  those  times  when 
those  two  components  of  our  trust 
meld  together.  The  people  In  their 
wisdom  ssked  that  there  be  a  change 
in  the  attitude  and  policies  emanating 
from  WashbogUm. 

I  came  back  from  my  district  work 
period  with  a  dear  sense  of  what  the 
people  want.  I  had  many  appoint- 
ments, as  well  ss  five  townhall  meet- 
tni^  across  my  entire  six-county  dis- 
trict. 

The  people  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  the  necessary 
changes.  This  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  enormous  support 
the  dairy  farmers  are  giving  to  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. Even  though  they  are  the  first 
group  in  our  country  to  give  up  some 
of  their  traditional  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government,  they  understand 
the  wisdom  of  foregoing  old  ways  to 
make  this  economy  sound  once  again. 

We  cannot  try  to  please  every  inter- 
est group  and  continue  on  our  path  to 
economic  recovery.  Most  people  under- 
stand this  reasoning  and  are  looking 
to  their  own  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  the  right  and  sometimes  the 
very  painful  choices  that  must  be 
made. 

I  may  not  know  the  key  to  success, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  key  to  failure 
is  trying  to  plesse  everyone.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  given  us  a  recipe  to  reestab- 
lish economic  prosperity  and  to  re- 
store economic  growth,  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  lessen  the  tax 
burden  on  the  working  people  of  this 
Nation.  We  need  that  recipe  to  work. 
It  is  a  recipe  where  traditional  values, 
values  of  hard  work,  reward  for  work 
and  growth  potential  for  everyone  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor,  will  flourish. 

A  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  of 
the  United  States  once  said,  "A  vote  is 
not  an  object  of  art.  It  is  the  sacred 
and  most  important  of  democracy  and 
freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
recognize  the  wisdom  behind  that 
thought.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  com- 
plete the  work  that  they  set  In  motion 
with  their  ballots  last  November.  The 
constituents  of  the  32d  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  are  indeed  await- 
ing that  new  beginning  tliat  we  prom- 
ised than,  and  I  am  prepared  to  roll 
up  my  sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  de- 
liver that  promise. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wo«TLST)  for  putting  some  additional 
per^wctive  in  the  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  something 
again  that  gets  forgotten  in  all  we 
have  heard,  that  there  wss  a  mandate 
in  Novonber.  and  that  the  American 
people  voted  for  smnething  specific. 
RMtgan  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  cut  taxes  30  percent, 
Reagan  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  cut  Federal  spending,  and 
Reagan  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  he 


wanted  to  deregulate.  That  was  the 
theme  of  his  whole  program,  and  that 
Is  what  the  people  voted  for.  He  ssked 
the  people  for  a  chance  to  put  his  plan 
into  effect,  and  the  American  people 
did  not  say.  "Gee!  We  didn't  know  this 
was  coming." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
did  know  it  was  coming,  and  that  is 
the  reason  they  voted  for  President 
Reagan.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Garcia).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walksr)  has 
expired. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  BUDGET  RESO- 
LUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parsis)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
with  some  interest  that  the  first 
amendment  that  will  be  considered  by 
this  House  when  it  comes  to  the  time 
for  votes  In  this  regard  will  be  the  so- 
called  Hefner  perfecting  amendment. 

My  information  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  amendment  would  Increse  the  de- 
fense budget  by  some  $6.5  billion.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
this  is  precisely  the  same  issue  on 
which  the  sponsor  of  that  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  HsnfKR),  was  recorded  as  not 
having  voted  for  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  that  motion  having  failed 
on  a  14-14  tie  vote. 

So  I  am  puzzled,  frankly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  now  have  the  Hefner 
amendment  when  in  fact  the  same 
amendment  or  one  that  is  very  similar 
and  almost  identical  thereto  was  not  a 
matter  on  which  the  gentleman  was 
present  and  voting  for  in  committee. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confused 
by  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of  that 
amendment,  were  it  to  be  adopted,  will 
have  the  net  effect  of  increasing  the 
deficit  in  the  total  budgetary  authori- 
zation to  an  amount  almost,  if  not  to- 
tally, equal  to  the  Presidential  biparti- 
san proposal.  One  of  the  desirabilities 
of  the  Jones  proposal  is  supposedly 
that  it  has  a  lesser  deficit,  and  that  it 
is  more  responsible  because  we  have 
less  of  a  deficit  spending  situation,  but 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Hefner  amendment  to  the 
Jones  proposal,  we  will  be  right  back 
to  where  we  are  in  terms  of  the  deficit 
indicated  in  the  President's  proposal. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  circumstances 
would  lead  to  the  rational  conclusion 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  next  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  whenever  the  vote 
comes  in  this  Chamber,  is  to  support 
the  President's  bipartlsam  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


U.S.  HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 
COUNCIL— "DATS  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pash- 
ATAH )  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Idr.  Speaker,  each 
April  24  the  Armenian  people  all  over 
the  world  observe  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day  in  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
massacre  and  more  broadly  of  the  dig- 
nity of  every  human  being  every- 
where. Subsequent  sordid  events, 
when  dictators  attempted  the  com- 
plete slaughter  of  a  particular  people, 
were  foretold  by  the  Armenian  massa- 
cre as  the  first  in  the  20th  century: 
there  is  no  certainty  today  that  more 
will  never  come. 

It  is  therefore  most  appropriate  that 
the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  give 
fuU  recognition  to  the  Armenian 
events  as  the  first  in  this  century  of 
the  human  crime  it  seeks  to  memorial- 
ize. The  case  is  most  strongly  made  by 
Set  Momjian,  former  UJS.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations,  in  a  speech 
delivered  today  before  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  submit  for  the  Record  Mr. 
Momjian's  words: 

SmcH  BT  Sr  Momjiah,  Mkubkr  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Mkmoriai.  Cotthcil  and  Formkk  \3S. 

RBraXUNTATrvX  TO   THK   UNrTKD   NaTIOMS, 

AT  A  BCKErmo  or  thx  Holocaust  Couiicn. 

OH  Afkil  30.  IMl 

Since  January  1979,  when  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  requested 
that  the  Armenian-American  community 
lend  its  voice  to  a  universal  understanding 
of  genocide,  suffering  and  evil,  a  surge  of  re- 
newed hope  was  bom.  For  sixty-four  years, 
the  Armenian  people  had  fervently  and  sol- 
emnly sought  to  remind  all  civilized  soci- 
eties of  the  Armenian  Oenocide  and  to 
point  out  the  frelghtenlng  consequences  of 
indifference.  The  formation  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust  and  subsequently,  the 
VS.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  genocide  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  to  be  remembered— an  op- 
portunity to  honor  our  nation's  martyrs. 

The  Armenian  massacres,  now  known  as 
the  First  Oenocide  of  the  20th  Ontury. 
should  have  been  the  last.  Had  the  world 
translated  its  outrage  into  effective  action 
against  the  perpetrators  .  .  .  had  western 
civilization  honored  its  solemn  pledges  to 
the  Armenian  nation,  the  Holocaust  may 
not  have  taken  place.  Hitler  could  not  have 
sUted  "Who  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Armenians?"  Yet  world  out- 
rage promptly  retreated  to  world  indiffer- 
ence. TYiwically,  the  Armenian  sacrifice, 
one-half  of  Its  population  in  Ottoman 
Turkey,  also  became  known  as  the  genoddal 
prototype  for  atrocities  that  followed. 

There  were  few  at  the  time  who  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  Armenian  ex- 
perience. Of  those  few  our  people  remember 
with  gratitude  Ambassador  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  a  tireless  crusader  who  struggled 
against  the  horrors  of  calculated  mass 
murder  and  Rabbi  Stephen  L.  Wlae,  an  ex- 
traordinary humanist  who  struggled  to  save 
those  who  survived. 

Only  twenty  years  later,  the  lessons  un- 
learned, the  Holocaust  beffsn.  The  few  who 


were  aware  and  who  cared  were  dwarfed  by 
the  multitude  who  did  not  know,  or  wone, 
who  knew  and  were  Indifferent  The  elimi- 
nation of  six  million  Jews  did  not  occur  In 
secrecy.  The  world  once  again  stood  by  as 
Hitler  implemented  the  Fhial  Solution. 

Our  Chairman  Kile  Wieael  stated  in  the 
Holocaust  Commission's  Report  to  the 
President.  "In  times  of  evU.  indifference  to 
evil  is  evil.  Neutrality  always  helps  the 
killer,  not  the  victim." 

The  survivors  of  our  tragedies  and  the 
tragedies  of  all  people  who  have  suffned 
such  unparalleled  persecution  lnq>lre  us  in 
our  mission  to  prevent  their  recurreiice. 
Today  we  have  begun  the  process  of  reach- 
ing out  beyond  those  who  have  suffered  to 
those  who  have  not.  It  is  vitally  Important 
for  all  Americans  to  remember,  to  under- 
stand and  to  be  vigilant. 

In  Yad  Vashem  In  Jerusalem  are  Inscribed 
the  teachings  of  the  Baal  Shem  Tov.  the 
founder  of  Hassldlsm.  who  In  his  teaching 
of  hope  within  despair,  said,  "Memory  is  the 
secret  of  redemption." 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  the  re- 
marks of  Monroe  Preedman  in  a  speech  to 
the  Armenian  community  delivered  on  April 
34.  1980  which  captures  the  spirit  of  our  ef- 
forts so  well. 

"In  seeking  to  commemorate  those  of  our 
own  people  who  have  suffered  and  perished, 
we  bond  ounelves  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
each  other,  and  to  all  of  human  kind." 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
•nON  TO  DISSOLVE  THE  NA- 
"nONAL  CONSUMER  COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stamtoh)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  California  (Mr. 
RonssELOT)  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  ef- 
fective September  30,  1981.  It  provides 
that  the  functions  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  would  be 
assumed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  order  to  liquidate  the 
assets  of  the  bank  and  to  manage  its 
portfolio. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  935.  intro- 
duced on  April  8,  1981,  by  Chairman 
GARif  of  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  introducing  it  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration.  It  is  de- 
signed to  implement  the  President's 
budget  reform  plan,  which  in  turn 
constitutes  one  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery. 

When  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  R.  T.  McNamar  transmitted 
this  bill  to  the  Congress,  he  said  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House: 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  operating 
premise  of  the  President's  budget  reform 
plan  is  that  Federal  support  must  now  be  re- 
stricted to  programs  of  fundamental  nation- 
al priority.  Application  of  the  stringent  pri- 
ority tests  of  the  President's  budget  reform 
plan  to  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  (NCCB)  shows  that  continued  Federal 


aumort  for  the  NCCB  can  no  longer  be  Jus- 
tified. 

Cooperatives  in  general  already  enjoy  spe- 
cial Federal  tax  treatoient.  Those  that  pro- 
vide services  to  their  members  economically 
and  have  expectations  of  continued  good 
earnings  and  strong  management  should  be 
able  to  obtain  adequate  credit  privately. 
Ilierefore.  the  use  of  budgetary  resources 
to  subsidize  inefficient  cooperatives  should 
be  discontinued. 

In  1978  the  legislation  to  create  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
was  extremely  controversial.  The 
original  bill  passed  the  House  by  a 
single  vote  because  Members  ques- 
tioned the  need  to  create  with  Federal 
"seed  money"  a  separate  bank  to  assist 
consumer  cooperatives. 

This  past  Tuesday  night  the  Presi- 
dent stood  in  this  Chamber  for  the 
second  time  to  ask  Congress  to  help 
him  in  eliminating  unnecessary  pro- 
grams, so  that  the  private  economy 
can  grow  and  prosper  again.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  who  believe  that 
Congress  must  act  now  to  control  the 
growth  of  Govetiunent  to  support  this 
legislation.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  MAN- 
KGEJSEfVT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSA'nON  PRCXlRABfS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frehzel) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  ytr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  with  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT,  aimed  at  tightening,  targeting, 
and  improving  the  fiscal  management 
of  the  imemplo3mient  compensation 
and  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams. Several  of  the  provisions 
amending  the  unemployment  program 
and  all  of  the  provisions  amending  the 
TAA  program  duplicate  those  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  for  economic 
recovery.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
formulating  a  package  to  tighten  up  to 
the  administration  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. However,  I  feel  there  are  addi- 
tional reforms  which  need  to  be  made. 
These  reforms  are  particularly  impor- 
tant in  assisting  States  to  improve  the 
solvency  of  their  unemplojrment  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $6  billion  is  currently 
owed  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
States  for  loans  made  to  cover  high 
benefit  costs.  Some  of  this  debt  is  car- 
ried over  from  the  last  recession  in 
1975.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  es- 
timated that  loans  for  fiscal  years 
1980-85  could  amount  to  $18  billion.  It 
is  time  the  system  by  which  States 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Government 
be  examined  and  improved. 

The  bill  includes  several  provisions 
to  help  States  strengthen  the  solvency 
of  their  unemployment  programs.  By 
meeting  certain  solvency  require- 
ments, a  State  can  qualify  for  a  0.9- 
percent  cap  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Federal  tax  credit  incurred  when  a 


State's  loan  remains  unpaid  for  2 
years.  The  biU  also  provides  that 
interest  will  be  changed  for  any  future 
borrowing. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  follows  my  remarks  here,  but  let 
me  briefly  outline  the  points  of  the 
bill.  Along  with  the  cap  and  interest 
provisions  just  described,  the  bill 
eliminates  the  national  trigger;  re- 
quires an  individual  to  have  woi^ed  20 
weeks,  or  earned  wages  equal  to  20 
times  the  State's  average  weekly  wage 
for  covered  employment,  to  qualify  for 
extended  benefits:  and  provides  for  re- 
calculation of  the  insured  imemploy- 
ment  rate  (lUR). 

The  bill  also  allows  a  State  the  flexi- 
bility to  set  a  higher  optional  State 
trigger  than  the  5  percent  allowed 
under  current  law. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
provisions  included  in  the  bill  are  de- 
signed to  assure  that  assistance  and 
employability  services  are  more  appro- 
priately targeted  to  trade-impacted 
workers.  By  bringing  the  TAA  pro- 
gram more  in  line  with  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program,  it  will  be 
possible  to  stop  the  alarming  rate  of 
growth  experienced  by  the  program  in 
recent  years. 

The  reforms  included  in  this  biU  are 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  un- 
employment compensation  program 
and  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
look  over  and  support  the  bill. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Sbctior-bt-Sbctioii  Ahaltsis 

ELUnf  ATB  MATIOHAL  TRIGGSK 

Section  101  of  the  bUl  eliminates  the  na- 
tional trigger  for  exteiuled  benefits  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  program, 
effective  October  1.  1981.  Dnder  currmt 
law,  when  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
(lUR)  reaches  a  national  average  of  4.5  per- 
cent, up  to  13  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
are  available  to  workers  who  exhaust  their 
benefits  of  up  to  26  weeks  under  the  regular 
state  programs,  regardless  of  the  lUR  in 
any  particular  state.  As  of  April  6,  1981,  25 
states,  including  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  were  below  this  4.5 
percent  average.  Without  the  national  trig- 
ger, extended  benefits  will  be  triggered  only 
in  states  experiencing  unusually  high  rates 
of  unemployment.  DOL  has  estimated  that 
this  proposal  will  save  the  program  $700 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

RIGHBB  STATE  TUGGSK  LEVELS 

Section  102  of  the  bill  allows  states  to  set 
a  higher  optional  insured  unonployment 
rate  (IDR)  than  is  currently  allowed  under 
the  law.  Presently,  individual  states  pay  ex- 
tended benefits  (1)  when  their  lUR  reaches 
4  perctmt  and  also  is  20  percent  higher  than 
the  lUR  in  the  comparable  13-week  period 
in  the  preceding  2  years:  or.  (2)  is  5  percent 
or  higher  without  regard  to  the  20  percent 
factor.  (39  states  have  incorporated  the  5 
percent  optional  trigger  in  their  state  laws.) 
In  order  to  allow  states  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining when  extended  benefits  can  be  trig- 
gered, the  bUl  would  allow  the  states  the 
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of  aatUnc  UMtar  czUnded  beneflti  at 
or  aajr  tal^MT  le*«L 


aeettai  m  of  the  bin  requires  an  IndlTM- 
tal  to  have  walked  M  weeks,  or  earned 
I  oqnal  to  M  times  the  average  weekly 
for  eo^^oted  etnuk^ymwit  In  order  to 
'  for  ooctandsd  benefits.  This  prorWoD 
li  Dseaaary  to  snsure  that  those  with  a 
Mt  reeord  of  labor  force  attachment 
to  ooilset  ertended  beneflts:  Uke- 
tbe  provision  wiO  deter  those  with 
only  a  marginal  attachment  to  the  work 
force  fttm  rolVirtlng  BMtre  weeks  of  unem- 
plejrsaeBt  benefits  than  they  actually 
vorksd.  Tlie  effective  date  of  this  provision 
Is  Oetobar  1.  IMl. 

CALCOLAnOM  or  TRB  lUB 

Seetloo  104  of  the  bOl  changes  the  current 
method  for  computing  the  Insured  Onem- 
ployment  Rate  (lURX  Presently  the  lUR  is 
determined  ss  a  percentage  of  workers  cov- 
ered by  the  state  unemployment  fompenss- 
tlOB  program  who  are  currently  claiming 
benefits  under  either  the  regular  state  pro- 
gram or  the  extended  benefits  program. 
This  mesns  that  persons  already  receiving 
extended  benefits  are  being  included  in  the 
caleulatlans  which  determine  when  ex- 
tended benefits  should  be  paid.  EB  claim- 
ants in  the  lUR  calculatian  can  result  in 
state  extended  benefits  being  paid  for  a 
lonaer  duration  than  actual  unetaployment 
merits.  In  order  to  reflect  unonployment  in 
a  state  more  honestly  and  to  avoid  prolong- 
ing the  BB  period  unnecessarily,  this  bill  re- 
moves ex-EB  dahnanta  from  the  lUR  calcu- 
latian effective  October  1. 1981.  The  Depart- 
ment of  labor  made  precisely  this  change 
by  regulation.  However,  the  regulation  was 
overturned  in  the  court,  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  legislatltRi  was  needed  to 
change  the  calculation  method.  This  provi- 
sion  would  save  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  over  tSOO  million  in  fiscal 
yearlMX 

SOLVnCT  OP  STATB  PaOOBAMS 

Title  n  of  the  bOl  n  vises  the  mechaniani 
for  states'  repayment  of  outstanding  loans, 
and  providea  a  naethod  whereby  a  state  can 
either  avoid  the  Imposition  of  the  federal 
tax  credit  reduction  or  freeae  the  tax  credit 
reduction  at  0.9  percent  This  title  would 
also  provide  for  charging  interest  on  any 
new  loans  a  state  may  make. 

Currently,  states  are  allowed  to  borrow. 
Interest-free,  when  state  accounts  are  tnsuf- 
fkient  to  pay  benefit  oWigatinns  If  these 
loans  are  not  repaid  within  two  years,  the 
X7  pewent  credit  allowed  to  employers  in 
states  which  have  certified  ivogiams  is  re- 
duced by  0.3  percent.  This  reduction  tn- 
creasss  OJ  percent  for  each  year  the  loan  is 
unpaid.  However,  because  at  heavy  borrow- 
ing by  states  during  the  years  1975-77,  and 
the  weakened  wwnomy  during  this  period. 
Congress  twice  passrrt  legUaticm  extending 
throogh  1VI9  the  grace  period  during  which 
the  credit  reduction  would  not  occur.  Now 
17  states  omst  repay  amounts  ranging  be- 
ta BsOUon  and  $1.5  bOUon.  The  total 
t  debt  cmieutly  owed  by  states  is 
•OlM  baUan.  OOL  has  estimated  that  loans 
for  flseal  yean  i9M-«  could  amount  to  $18 
button.  For  \M\-*1  alone.  It  to  fwtlmatwl 
wm  borrow  |0  billion.  Clearly, 
law  must  be  changed  to  encourage 
to  repay  their  current  outstanding 
and  to  structure  their  programs  so 
that  they  are  solvent  under  normal  eeonom- 
le< 


CAP  Of  TAX  ca^uT  aBDOcnow 

Section  Ml  of  the  bill  provides  that  a 
state  can  either  avoid  a  reduction  in  the  fed- 
eral tax  credit  or  qualify  for  a  cap  on  the 
credit  reduction  by  meeting  requirements 
certified  by  the  Seoetary  of  Labor. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  reduction  in  the  fed- 
eral tax  credit,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
certify  that  a  state  has.  during  the  1-year 
period  ending  on  Novembor  9  of  the  taxable 
year,  repaid  an  amount  equal  to  (1)  the  po- 
tential additional  federal  taxes  for  such 
year  (the  amount  which  would  have  been 
raised  had  the  credit  reduction  taken  place); 
plus.  (2)  any  additional  borrowings  during 
the  year,  plus  Interest  on  those  borrowings. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  states  can  qual- 
ify for  a  cap  of  0.9  pere«it  on  the  credit  re- 
duction. In  order  to  qualify  for  thto  cap.  a 
state  must  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  having  met  certain  solvency  re- 
quirements, specifically  that  (1)  a  state  had 
not  Increased  its  outstanding  loan  balance 
during  the  year  (2)  no  state  action  was 
taken  during  the  year  which  reduced  the 
Stote's  tax  effort  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)  and  (3)  no  stete  action  was 
taken  during  the  year  which  decreased  the 
solvency  of  the  State's  unemployment  pro- 
gram (no  llberallaation  of  benefits  without 
raising  taxes  sufficient  to  cover  any  liberal- 
isation). State  action  Is  defined  as  any  ad- 
justment in  the  amount  of  the  state  unem- 
ployment tax  or  the  amount  or  duration  of 
benefits  under  state  law  which  takes  effect 
either  in  the  current  taxable  year  or  be- 
cause of  legislation  In  past  taxable  years  (to 
insure  that  no  tniilt-in  liberalisations  of 
beneftts  can  take  effect  while  a  state  is 
under  the  cap).  The  effective  date  of  these 
provisions  la  December  31.  1980  in  order  to 
take  into  account  any  repayment  made 
during  this  year. 

caAKox  nrriBBT  on  star  uuks 

Section  202  of  the  bill  provides  that 
future  advances  made  to  state  unemploy- 
ment funds  will  be  charged  interest  at  the 
same  rate  paid  by  the  federal  government 
for  Interest  on  state  account  deposits.  Inter- 
est would  be  charged  on  a  quarterly  basis  at 
the  time  the  loan  is  made.  Interest  will  be 
assessed  quarterly  because  returns  on  feder- 
al investment  of  state  account  funds  are 
computed  quarterly.  Interest,  for  charging 
purposes  in  the  Mil.  is  determined  on  the 
excess  loan  amount  over  the  amount  in  a 
state's  account  fund.  The  interest  charged 
will  be  added  to  the  balance  and  must  be 
repaid  under  the  same  terms  as  repayment 
of  any  outstanding  balance.  Any  repay- 
ments made  by  a  state  wUl  be  credited  to 
the  oldest  loan  amount  (flrst-in  first-out). 
Any  loans  made  prior  to  October  1,  1981  will 
not  be  charged  Interest  until  October  1. 
1986.  Any  loans  made  after  October  1.  1981 
wOl  be  charged  interest  immediately. 

TBAOC  ADJUSTMBirT  ASSISTAMCX 
SUBSTAimAL  CADSS 

Section  301  of  the  biU  would  eliminate  the 
present  "omtributed  Importantly"  standard 
for  trade  impact  certifications  and  require 
that  bxreased  competitive  Imports  be  the 
"substantial  case"  of  the  adverse  impact  on 
employment  and  production.  Substantial 
cause  would  be  defined  as  a  cause  which  is 
ImtMHtant  and  not  less  than  any  other 
cause.  The  substantial  cause  test  would  be 
the  same  as  that  used  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  under  section  201 
of  the  Trade  Act.  This  new  standard  would 
increase  the  impact  of  foreign  trade  re- 
quired for  petition  certifications.  The  Trade 
Act  provides  special  beneflU  to  trade-im- 


pacted workers  irtiicfa  are  more  extensive 
than  those  applicable  to  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  adversdy  affected  by  other  causes.  Thto 
provtatan  would  assure  that  the  trade- 
Impact  to  sufficient  to  warrant  such  addi- 
tional benefits.  The  bOl  also  requires  that 
the  Secretary  before  making  a  certification, 
must  find  that  there  to  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  the  resulting  lover  level  of  em- 
ployment at  the  firm  or  subdivision  will  be 
permanent 

qnAUPTUio  aBQunxiixins 

Section  302  of  the  biU  amends  the  qualify- 
ing requirements  for  sdvenely  affected 
workers  to  be  eligible  for  trade  readjust- 
ment allowanoea.  Current  law  requires  the 
worker  to  have  at  least  26  weeks  of  employ- 
ment in  the  52  weeks  ii«wi*i«iBtyiy  preceding 
the  worker's  separation.  Adversely  affected 
workers  are  presmtly  paid  TRA  for  weeks 
of  unemployment  after  the  trade  impact 
date  set  in  the  certification.  Thus,  workers 
have  t>een  able  to  collect  TRA  retroactively 
under  the  Act  Such  retroactive  payments 
may  be  paid  at  a  time  when  the  employee  to 
currently  employed  and  do  not  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  legtolation.  which  to  the  read- 
Justanent  of  the  workers.  Several  changes 
are  made  in  the  qualifying  requirements. 

Pint,  retroactive  payments  would  be  sub- 
stantially eliminated  by  itmitiny  payment  to 
weeks  of  unemployment  which  begin  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  an  approved 
petition  for  certification  was  filed. 

Second,  adversely  affected  workers  would 
be  required  to  exhaust  all  rights  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  (UI).  plus  extended 
benefits  if  applicable,  before  receiving  TRA. 

Third,  workers  would  not  be  paid  TRA  for 
any  waiting  week  period  provided  by  any 
SUtelaw. 

The  provision  also  adopts  the  work  test  of 
the  Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  which  requires 
that  claimants  whose  prospects  of  returning 
to  their  line  of  work  are  not  good  will  be  dis- 
qualified if  they  fall  or  refuse  to  accept 
"suitable  work." 

AM ouirr  OP  BBRPrr 

Section  303  of  the  bill  amends  the  weekly 
amount  of  trade  readjustment  allowance 
payable  imder  the  Act.  Present  law  provides 
for  a  wage-replacement  rate  of  70  percent  of 
previous  gross  weekly  wages  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  the  national  average  weekly  wage  in 
manufacturing.  The  bill  would  limit  the 
amount  of  TRA  payable  to  the  same 
amount  ss  the  UI  weeUy  amount  payable  to 
that  worker  for  a  week  of  unemplyment. 

DUXATIOII  OP  saw  SPIT 

Section  304  of  the  bill  amends  the  dura- 
tion and  maximum  amount  of  TRA.  At 
present  the  duration  of  TRA  to  52  weeks, 
generally.  Workers  in  approved  training 
programs  as  weU  ss  those  over  60  years  of 
age  can  be  paid  up  to  26  additional  weeks  of 
TRA.  Workers  can  streteh  out  the  collection 
of  their  TRA  over  a  two-  or  three-year 
period.  The  bill  provides  that  an  adversely 
affected  worker  could  only  collect  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  of  UI  and  TRA  com- 
bined for  52  weeks  of  total  unemployment 
Workers  in  approved  training  programs 
would  still  be  eligible  for  up  to  26  weeks  of 
additional  benefits. 

The  payment  of  TRA  to  intended  to  assist 
imemployed  workers  to  readjust  to  existing 
economic  circumstanoea.  The  bill  would 
better  accomplish  thto  purpose  by  encourag- 
ing unemployed  workers  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment by  appropriately  limiting  the  du- 
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ration  and  the  maximum  amount  of  bene- 
ftts. 


JOB  SBABCB  ALLOWi 

Section  365  of  the  Mil  would  increase  the 
Job  search  allowanoes  for  totally  separated 
workers  who  are  seeking  suitable  employ- 
ment outside  of  their  area  of  residence. 
Present  law  provides  for  payment  of  80  per- 
cent of  Job  search  expenses  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500.  The  bill  would  Increase  the 
maximum  to  $600. 

waxxKnon  allowamcbs 

SecUon  306  of  the  bill  increases  the  relo- 
cation alkiwances  for  totally  separated 
workers  who  have  obtained  employment  or 
a  bona  fide  offer  of  such  onitloymait  In  an 
area  to  which  they  wish  to  relocate.  Present 
law  provldSB  for  payment  of  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  expenses  for  relocation  and 
lump  sum  payment  In  the  iwwimiiwi 
amount  of  $600.  The  provWon  would  in- 
crease the  percentage  to  90  percent  of  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  expenses  and  the 
lump  sum  payment  to  a  m»Ttmiim  of  $600. 

aaOOVBBT  OP  ovbbpatmbbts 
SecUim  307  of  the  bill  broadens  the 
present  provisions  relating  to  the  recovery 
of  overpayments  made  to  dalmante  and  pro- 
vides for  waivers  where  equitable.  It  pro- 
vides for  recovery  of  overpayments  whether 
fraudulent  or  otherwise.  Overpayments  may 
be  recovered  from  beneflts  under  thto  Act 
unemplojnnent  compensation  or  other  un- 
employment sssistance  or  allowances  pay- 
able to  the  workers.  It  denies  benefits  in  the 
case  of  fraudulent  stotwnento  or  the  inten- 
tional withholding  of  information. 

AtTTHOBIZAnoil  SBCTIOM  BBLATnTO  TO  A  TXOST 
PUNO 

Section  308  of  the  bill  deletes  the  present 
authorization  section  relating  to  a  trust 
fund  since  such  a  fund  has  not  been  estab- 
lished. In  place  of  that  section  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  such  sums  ss  nmy  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 

UBPIBITIORS 

Section  309  of  the  bill  deletes  the  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "average  weekly  manu- 
facturing wage"  and  "remunoation"  since 
they  will  no  longer  be  used.  Thto  section 
also  amends  the  definitkm  of  the  term 
"week  of  unemployment"  and  adds  a  defini- 
tion of  "benefit  period". 

If  rSLllVS  DATBB 

SecUon  310  of  the  bill  sete  forth  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  various  proposals.  Sec  301 
would  take  effect  for  all  petltkms  flled  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  Sec  305  and 
Sec  306  would  take  effect  with  regard  to  ap- 
plications for  allowanoes  filed  on  or  after 
October  1. 1981.  Sec  307  and  Sec  308  would 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  Sec 
302.  Sec  303.  Sec  304  and  Sec  309  would  be 
effective  with  revect  to  trade  readjustment 
allowances  payable  for  all  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment which  begin  after  October  1. 
19ei.« 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ENCOUR- 
AGE  THE  INCREASED  UTHJZA- 
TION  OP  NATURAL  GAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  ^lea^er.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  Mr.  Oramm  and 
several  other  Members  in  introdudnc 


the  Natural  Gas  Utilization  Act.  This 
legislation  would  amend  two  of  the 
Ave  public  laws  that  comprise  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Act  of  1978.  By  amend- 
ing the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  and  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  as  we  have  done  in  the  leg- 
islation we  are  introducing  today,  we 
believe  that  the  utilization  of  natural 
gas— a  clean,  economical,  and  efficient 
fuel— would  be  greatly  encouraged. 
Substantially  the  same  legislation,  S. 
980,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
April  9  by  Senator  Richabo  Lurar. 

The  NGUA  incorporates  provisions 
similar  or  identical  to  three  other  bills 
I  have  introduced  or  joined  in  intro- 
ducing during  the  first  few  months  of 
the  97th  Congress.  First,  section  3  of 
NGUA  is  similar  to  H.R.  1765,  a  bill  I 
Joined  Mr.  Moorbkad,  Mr.  Gramm.  and 
others  in  introducing  on  February  5. 
Companion  legislation,  S.  332,  entitled 
the  "Petroleimi  EHsplacement  Act  of 
1981."  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
January  29  by  Senators  Boren  and 
NicKLES.  This  legislation  would  amend 
section  301  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act. 

Second,  section  5  of  NGUA  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  1464,  a  bill  I  Joined  Mr. 
TouHG  of  Missouri  in  introducing  on 
January  28.  Companion  le^slation,  S. 
811.  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
March  26  by  Senator  Dole  and  ttiree 
other  Senators.  This  legislation  would 
amend  section  402  of  FUA,  relating  to 
the  use  of  residential  outdoor  gas- 
lights. 

Finally,  section  7  of  NGUA  would 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  HJl. 
2017,  a  bill  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Der- 
rick and  Mr.  Gramm  in  introducing  on 
February  24.  Identical  legislation.  S. 
29,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
January  5  by  Senator  Lugar.  This  leg- 
islation would  repeal  title  11— incre- 
mental pricing— of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act. 

BCr.  Sp«dcer,  as  members  of  both 
energy  subcommittees  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  Mr.  Gramm 
and  I  will  be  directly  involved  with 
any  natural  gas  legislation  that  may 
be  considered  by  the  House,  and  we 
urge  the  support  of  our  colleagues  of 
this  important  legislation.* 


HOLOCAUST  REMEMBRANCE 
DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Lbhmah)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  consenting  to  this  special 
order  today  which  I  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York, 
Bill  Green,  requested  to  commemo- 
rate Yom  Hashoa,  Holocaust  Ronem- 
branoe  Day.  In  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  (Council,  which  was 
signed  into  law  last  October,  1  week 
each  year  will  be  designated  as  the 


"Days  of  Remembrance"  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust  and  wiU  be 
marited  by  a  national,  civic  commono- 
ration  and  by  private  and  public  ob- 
servances around  the  c»untry.  This 
week  of  April  26  through  BCay  3,  1981. 
marks  the  first  observance  since  this 
liistoric  legislation  was  passed. 

People  forget,  and  some  people  deny 
that  the  holocaust  hi4>pened.  even  in 
the  face  of  undeniable  evidence.  Just 
as  the  Nazis  tried  to  erase  the  exist- 
ence, the  culture,  and  the  history  of 
Jews,  there  are  those  today  who  would 
still  try  to  erase  even  that  most  pain- 
ful of  all  memories,  the  holocaust. 
Even  today,  continuing  ignorance  and 
bigotry  compels  us  to  keep  that 
memory  alive. 

This  remembrance  is  not  only  for 
the  victims,  but  for  the  living,  both 
present  and  future.  We,  the  living, 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
ing that  no  individual,  institution,  or 
government  can  ever  again  decide  who 
shall  have  the  right  to  live. 

The  holocaust  has  great  significance 
for  Americans.  American  soldiers  liber- 
ated many  of  the  camps  and  were  the 
first  witnesses  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
world,  including  our  country,  had  ig- 
nored. Many  of  the  suirvivors  of  the 
holocaust  finally  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  became  U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  many  went  to  Israel,  where 
outside  threats  to  Jewish  life  still 
exist. 

Instead  of  monuments,  the  holo- 
caust survivors  iiave  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  stud3ing  the  lessons  of  the 
holocaust.  We  must  teach  ourselves 
and  others.  Jews  and  non-Jews,  to  un- 
derstand the  unique  and  universal  im- 
plications of  the  annihilation  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews,  not  as  an  accidental  occur- 
rence, but  as  a  primary  goal  of  the 
Nazis.  We  need  to  comprehend  the 
holocaust  and  to  apply  that  imder- 
standing  to  the  present  and  to  the 
future.  The  prevention  of  genocide 
against  Jews.  Armenians,  or  any  other 
people,  must  be  a  constant  concern. 

Mr.  &^)eaker,  I  think  it  very  appro- 
priate at  this  time  that  I  yield  to  the 
one  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
himself  been  a  victim  of  the  holocaust. 
I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lantos)  . 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ixhman) 
for  yielding. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with 
whom  a  group  of  us  met  this  morning 
in  the  White  House,  because  with  a 
(iegree  of  dignity  and  intoisity  and 
commitment.  Presidait  Reagan  joined 
us  in  remembering  the  holocaust,  and 
we  in  turn  gave  t-h«nfcTi  that  the  mind- 
less attack  on  his  life  proved  unsuc- 
cessfuL 
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I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
tram  Califonila  (Mr.  Phillip  Bxnnoa). 
who  idayed  such  a  pivotal  role  in 
hrtnglng  about  the  legislation  that 
makes  this  week  the  first  Remem- 
brance Week  of  the  Holocaust.  The 
gentleman  from  California  is  HI  today, 
and  he  has  asked  that  he  be  associated 
with  my  comments. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  at  the  meeting  with 
the  President.  Elle  Wiesel.  a  survivor 
of  the  holocaust  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  writer  of  the  holocaust. 
shared  some  thoughts  with  us.  and  I 
would  like  in  part  to  carry  his  words  to 
you: 

How  does  one  oommemorate  dz  mflUon 
victiias?  Wbat  wordk  doM  me  use,  what 
metaphon  does  one  invoke  to  deacribe  the 
brutal  and  unprecedented  extinction  of  an 
entire  world? 

•nKiiwnrti  and  tliouiands  of  flourishing 
onmniiinltlw  nirvlved  the  fury  of  the  Cm- 
■dw.  the  hatred  of  the  pocroms,  the  affUc- 
ttoos  of  wan,  and  the  misery,  the  shame, 
the  dwpalr  of  relldoua  and  social  opprea- 
only  to  be  swept  away  by  the  holo- 


In  all  their  chronicles  and  testaments, 
memoirs  and  prayers,  litanies  and  poems, 
the  victims  stressed  one  sincle  theme  over 
and  over  again— Remember,  remember  and 
bear  witness:  This  is  their  legacy  to  us.  the 
Uvtaig. 

niere  may  be  some  who  will  ask:  Why  re- 
member at  all?  Why  not  allow  the  dead  to 
bury  the  dead?  Is  it  not  in  man's  nature  to 
push  aside  memraries  that  hurt  and  disturb? 
The  more  cruel  the  wound,  the  greater  the 
effort  to  cover  it.  The  more  horrifying  the 
nightmare,  the  more  powerful  the  desire  to 
ezordse  it.  Why  then  would  anyraie  choooe 
to  cUng  to  unbearable  recoUectkms  of  ema- 
ciated corpsta.  of  violations  of  every  human 
law? 

Clearly,  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cope 
with  the  event— intellectually.  sodaUy. 
phOoaophically.  theologically.  Perhaps  we 
never  wllL  The  more  we  know,  the  less  we 
understand.  AU  we  can  do  is  remember.  But 
how  does  one  remember?  How  does  one  re- 
member and  oommunlcate  an  event  filled 
with  so  much  fear  and  darkness  and  mys- 
tery that  it  negates  language  and  imaglna- 
tion? 

Auschwitz  transcends  history,  marks  it 
with  a  burning  seal.  Our  cmtury  may  well 
be  remembered  not  only  for  the  monuments 
it  erected  or  for  the  asttmishing  technology 
advances  it  made  but  also  for  the  Nail  oon- 
oentraUoo  camps. 

Elie  Wiesel's  remarlcs,  Mr  Speaker, 
continue  as  follows: 

a  1845 

It  win  be  remembered  for  Treblinka  and 
MaJdanek  and  lix  Belson  and  Pmar  and  for 
AuachwlU  and  for  BochenwakL 

How  Is  one  to  explain  what  happened?  It 
could  have  been  stopped,  or  at  least  slowed 
down,  at  various  stagea.  It  was  not.  Why 
not?  Why  the  complacency?  Why  the  tadt 
aoquteseenoe?  Why  were  not  the  Hungarian 
Jews,  for  example,  warned  about  their  fate 
when  they  arrived  at  Auadiwitz  at  mid- 
night. They  mistook  it  tar  a  peaceful  village. 
Why  were  not  the  railways  to  Rirkenau 
bombed  by  either  the  Allies  or  the  Rus- 


Tbe  ralmlatwl  vldousneas  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  helplessness  of  the  doomed,  the 


passivity  of  the  bystanders,  all  these  lie 
beyond  our  comprehensloiL  The  killers'  fas- 
cination with  dMth.  the  victims  with  hope, 
the  survivors  with  memory,  a  new  vocabu- 
lary needs  to  be  invented  to  describe  the 
event. 

Though  Jewish,  profoundly  Jewish  in 
nature,  the  holocaust  has  universal  implica- 
tions. The  memory  of  what  was  done  to  one 
people  may  shield  other  peoples. 

Naturally,  other  nations  were  persecuted 
and  even  decimated  by  the  Nazis  and  their 
allies  and  their  collaborators,  and  we  honor 
their  memory:  but  the  Jewish  people  repre- 
sented a  different  target  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  being  became  a  crime.  Jews  were 
destined  for  annihilation  not  because  of 
what  they  said  or  proclaimed  or  did  or  cre- 
ated, but  purely  because  of  who  they  were. 
Is  that  why  Jews  are  so  concerned  with 
memory? 

Is  that  why  so  many  are  attached  to  a 
land  where  many  survivors  have  found  pride 
and  refuge?  is  that  why  we  believe  In  Isra- 
el's right,  not  only  to  be  secure,  but  also  to 
feel  secure.  That  small  democracy's  night- 
mares are  also  our  nightmares.  Israel  is 
today  threatened  by  a  holy  war,  which 
means  total  war.  which  means  annihilation. 

Are  these  Just  words?  Yes,  they  are  words, 
but  we  are  a  generation  traumatized  by  the 
experience  of  words.  We  take  words  serious- 
ly. The  very  idea  of  another  holocaust  any- 
where is  quite  simply  unbearable  and  unac- 
ceptable to  us. 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked,  "Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians?" He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

Can  you  imagine  the  silence  preceding  a 
selection  for  the  gas  chamlwrs.  the  feelings 
of  a  man  or  a  woman  who  suddenly  under- 
stands that  he  is  the  last  of  his  family,  the 
last  of  his  line? 

Imagine— no,  no  one  can  imagine  that 
kingdom.  Only  those  who  were  there  know 
what  it  meant  to  be  there.  Theirs  was  a 
Idngdom  that  will  forever  remain  forbidden 
and  forbidding;  and  yet.  and  yet  we  must 
tell  the  tale.  We  must  bear  witness.  Not  to 
do  so  would  mean  to  render  meaningless  the 
years,  the  lives,  that  we,  those  of  us  who 
survived,  received  as  a  gift,  as  an  offering,  to 
lie  shared  and  to  be  redeemed. 

We  are  determined  to  tell  the  tale,  not  to 
divide  people,  but  to  bring  them  together; 
not  to  infUct  more  suffering,  but  to  dimin- 
ish It:  not  to  humiliate  anyone,  but  to  teach 
others  to  humiliate  no  one.  This  is  why  we 
bear  witness.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  dead.  It  is  too  late  for  the  dead:  not 
even  for  our  own  sake,  it  may  be  too  late  for 
us  as  well.  We  speak  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind. The  universality  of  the  holocaust  lies 
in  Its  uniqueness.  Only  the  memory  of  what 
was  done  to  the  Jewish  people  and  through 
it  to  others  can  save  the  world  from  indif- 
ference to  the  ultimate  dangers  that  threat- 
en its  very  existence. 

That  the  survivors  have  not  lost  their 
sanity,  their  faith  in  Ood  or  in  man.  that 
they  decided  to  build  on  ruins  and  chose 
generosity  Instead  of  anger,  hope  instead  of 
despair,  is  a  mystery  even  to  us.  they  had 
every  reason  to  give  up  on  life  and  its  prom- 
ise. They  did  not.  Still,  at  times,  Idr.  Speak- 
er, they  are  overcome  by  doubt  and  fear. 
The  world  has  not  learned  Its  lesson.  Anti- 
Semitic  groups  are  springing  up  and  some 
shamelessly  deny  that  the  holocaust  ever 
occurred.  Fsscist  groups  increase  their 
membership.    Intolerance,    bigotry,    fanati- 


dam.  mass  executions  in  some  places, 
starvation  in  others,  religious  wars,  medi- 
eval upheavals  and  then,  of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate nightmare,  the  nuclear  menace. 

What  then  Is  to  be  done?  In  those  times, 
Mr.  Speaker,  European  Jewry  felt  aban- 
doned and.  Indeed.  It  was  abandoned.  Other 
oppressive  nations  received  help,  not  the 
Jews.  On  Aprfl  16.  IMS.  the  young  com- 
mander of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
wrote  to  a  friend.  "We  are  fighting.  We 
shaU  not  surrender,  but  as  our  last  days  are 
approaching,  remember  that  we  have  been 
betrayed." 

That  is  what  he  felt.  That  Is  what 
we  all  felt.  They  were  betrayed  then, 
and  to  forget  them  now  would  mean  to 
betray  them  again.  We  must  not  allow 
this  to  happen.  We  shall  not  aUow  this 
to  happen. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Okskr ). 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league Bnx  Lkhmah  of  Florida,  in  re- 
serving this  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  com- 
memorate Tom  Hashoah.  the  days  of 
remembrance.  I  wish  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
participating  with  us  in  this  special 
order. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  and  of  its 
predecessor  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust. I  am  gratified  that  the  first 
annual  commemoration  to  mark  these 
days  provided  In  the  legislation  estab- 
lishing the  Coimcil  was  held  this 
morning.  President  Reagan  participat- 
ed in  this  moving  event.  Because  the 
Council  seeks  to  encourage  national 
commemorations.  I  would  also  ac- 
knowledge the  numerous  events 
taking  place  in  the  countiy  tills  week. 

This  Sunday.  May  3,  at  my  temple, 
Temple  Emanu-el  in  New  York  City, 
there  will  again  this  year  be  a  major 
civil  gathering  there  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  perished  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  now  38  years  ago.  And 
in  cities  and  towns  across  the  Nation, 
in  our  schools  and  synagogues  and 
churches  and  local  meeting  halls. 
peope  have  gathered  to  mark  this  spe- 
cial time  on  our  calendar.  For  some,  it 
is  also  a  time  of  private  recollections. 

As  Americans  of  all  faiths,  we  ob- 
serve this  collective  remembrance  so 
that  we  wiU  never  forget  the  unspeak- 
ably tragic  and  horrendous  events  of 
this  darkest  period  in  our  world  histo- 
ry. Remembering,  indeed,  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  do.  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
do  it.  As  we  acknowledge  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  millions  of  Innocent 
people,  of  the  6  million  Jews  who  died 
because  of  who  they  were,  and  the 
other  millions  of  innocent  people  who 
also  perished,  we  renew  our  pledge  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  prevent  another 
holocaust  anywhere  ever  again.  As  we 
tliink  of  the  cultures  and  traditions 
that  were  lost  then,  we  are  renewed  in 
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our  efforts  to  gather  and  pass  along  to 
future  generations  knowledge  of  that 
period  in  our  history.  And  as  we  re- 
member the  failure  of  the  world's  po- 
litical institutions  to  stop  the  killing 
too  many  refused  to  admit  was  going 
on,  we  seek  ways  to  hear  the  voices  of 
those  who  speak  out  whenever  suffer- 
ing and  inhumanity  again  occur.  We 
should  also  never  forget  that  the  State 
of  Israel  was  bom  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  holocaust  and  the  hard 
worit  of  its  survivors.  For  this  reason  it 
is  so  special  to  so  many. 

In  reflecting  on  the  events  which 
brought  us  to  this  time  for  remem- 
brance, the  totality  of  what  occurred 
during  the  holocaust  is  impossible  to 
absorb.  We  have  heard  and  read  the 
individual  stories  and  the  overall  sta- 
tistics, and  know  how  immense  were 
the  numbers  who  endured,  too  few  of 
whom  survived.  It  is  from  this  sense  of 
the  larger  horror  that  each  of  us 
comes  to  our  individual  recollection 
and  from  ttiat  to  our  own  renewed 
pledge  to  prevent  there  ever  l>eing  an- 
other holocaust.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
central  message  of  these  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance." 

In  conclusion,  I  will  quote  some  re- 
marks made  by  our  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  Elie  Wiesel,  at  the  swearing 
in  last  June  of  the  Council  memt)erB. 

From  the  holocaust,  we  have  learned  that 
we  are  responsible  for  one  another.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  past  and  for  the  future 
as  well. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  through 
the  outcome  of  the  worit  of  this  Coun- 
cil, we  shall  help  Americans  remember 
and  thus  insure  our  goal  of  forever 
preventing  another  atrocity  such  as 
the  one  we  endured  too  short  a  time 
ago. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wkiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
gtiished  friend  and  colleague  for  srield- 
ing  to  me.  I  want  to  commend  him  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (BCr. 
Greer)  for  arranging  this  special 
order. 

I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  who 
did  not  perish  in  the  holocaust.  My 
mother  and  my  sister  and  I  were 
among  the  lucky  few  who  were  able  to 
leave  Europe  before  the  onset.  We  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  in  March 
1938:  but  ooimtless  of  our  very  dose 
and  dearest  members  of  our  family, 
both  sets  of  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunts,  grandimcles,  and  grandaimts, 
cousins  perished. 

Today  we  are  remembering  the 
slaughter  of  6  million  Jews  during 
World  War  II.  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  holocaust.  This  day 
serves  two  vital  functions:  To  remind 
us  of  the  human  capacity  for  cruelty 
to  fellow  human  beings,  and  to  remind 
us  of  the  importance  of  preserving  and 


defending  bur  democratic  values  and 
system  of  government. 

"To  remember  the  holocaust  is  to 
sensitize  ourselves  to  its  critical  politi- 
cal lessons."  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust  explained  in  its 
September  27,  1979,  report.  "Nazism 
was  facilitated  by  the  breakdown  of 
democracy  •  •  •  the  erosion  of  faith  in 
the  political  leadership  and  in  the  abU- 
Ity  of  democratic  governments  to  func- 
tion." 

We  must  be  constantly  aware  of  the 
possibility  that  a  horror  such  as  the 
holocaust  could  liappen  again.  We 
need  only  look  at  recent  history  to  see 
that  mass  atrocities  occur  where 
democratic  values  have  been  aban- 
doned, submerged,  or  ignored.  In 
Kampuchea,  for  example,  more  than 
2M  million  people  were  killed  by  the 
repressive  Pol  Pot  regime.  We  have 
also  witnessed  repression  in  South 
Korea  and  in  Argentina.  In  Uganda,  as 
well,  some  300.000  individuals  were 
murdered  imder  the  Fascist  regime  of 
Idi  Amin.  And  at  home  and  abroad, 
there  is  a  rising  wave  of  violent  and 
propagandistic  antisemitism. 

The  Presidential  Commission  report 
paraphrased  a  now  famous  statement 
by  Philosopher  George  Santayana 
that  underscores  the  importance  of 
what  we  are  doing  today:  "Those  who 
forget  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it." 

Never  again  can  we  allow  Jews  to  be 
persecuted  as  they  were  during  the 
holocaust.  Never  again  should  any 
people  be  subjected  to  such  horror.  To 
keep  our  commitment  strong,  we  must 
keep  the  memory  of  the  holocaust 
alive.  In  so  doing,  we  can  tiave  greater 
hope  that  the  children  of  today,  their 
children,  and  the  generations  to  follow 
will  remember,  and  imderstand.  that 
our  democratic  traditions  and  humane 
concern  for  all  who  inhabit  the  Earth 
must  be  our  foremost  pursuit. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  only  36  years  ago. 
after  the  liberation  of  Buchenwald, 
Dachau.  Auschwitz.  Bergenbelsen.  and 
numerous  other  Nazi  death  camps  the 
world  finally  and  fully  realized  the 
extent  of  the  horror  of  Hitlerism. 

It  is  not  my  intention  this  afternoon 
to  offer  a  complete  catalog  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Nazi  era.  I  want  instead 
to  share  a  few  thotights  with  you 
about  the  meaning  of  wtiat  hi4>pened 
to  the  European  Jewish  community 
during  World  War  II  and  what  it  im- 
plies about  the  future  of  our  world. 

Let  me  begin  from  the  pranise  that 
the  holocaust  is  the  central  existential 
fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
systonatic  slaughter  of  6  million  men. 
women,  and  cliildren— for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  Jewish— is 
a  shocking  indication  of  the  depths  of 
depravity  to  which  the  human  spirit 
can  sink. 

The  mass  miutler  of  the  European 
Jewish  community  may  have  taken 


place  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
But  make  no  mistake  about  that  fact 
that  it  could  happen  elsewhere  as  welL 
The  German  people,  have  no  monopo- 
ly on  evlL 

What  was  imique  about  the  holo- 
caust was  the  sj^stematic  way  in  which 
it  was  carried  out  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  relied  on  the  means  and 
methods  of  modem  technology  to  ef- 
fectuate elimination  of  an  entire 
people.  The  beast  in  man,  ttianks  to 
the  technology  of  death,  now  has  the 
capacity  to  overwhelm  us  all. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  remind  the  public 
about  this  ruthless  destruction  of 
human  beings  because  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  political  beliefs.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  our  obligation  alone.  It  is. 
indeed,  it  must  be,  the  obligation  of 
decent  people  everywhere  to  know,  not 
only  what  happened  to  the  6  million, 
but  how  it  happened,  and  even  more 
importantly,  why  it  iiappened. 

Let  future  generations  of  Americans 
know  about  the  night  of  broken  glass 
which  provided  a  violent  prevision  of 
the  slaughter  that  lay  ahead  for  the 
Jewish  community. 

Let  them  know  about  Adolph  Eich- 
mann,  who  with  bureaucratic  efficien- 
cy, oversaw  the  implonentation  of  the 
final  solution  itself. 

Let  them  know  about  the  glorious 
and  courageous  revolts  of  the  inmatos 
at  Treblinka.  at  Sibibor.  at  Auschwitz., 
and  Warsaw. 

Let  them  know  about  the  silenoe  of 
Popes  and  Presidents  who  failed  to 
speak  out  in  protest  against  this  mon- 
strous evlL 

Let  th«n  know  how  the  holocaust 
had  its  nrats  in  the  theology  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  swept  ahead  on  a  tide  of 
world  indifference. 

And  let  them  know  about  the  Nu- 
remberg trials  at  which  those  who 
were  reqxinsible  for  these  foul  deeds 
were  finally  brought  before  the  bar  of 
Justice. 

There  is  a  plaque  at  Yad  Vashem. 
that  moving  memorial  and  museum  to 
the  6  million  in  Jerusalem,  wiiich  elo- 
quently enjoins  us  to  teach  tills  lesson 
over  and  over  again: 

Son  of  Man.  keep  not  silent,  forget  not 
deeds  of  tyranny,  cry  out  at  the  '**■*■**-  of  a 
people,  recount  it  unto  your  children,  and 
they  unto  theirs  from  generation  unto  gen- 
eration, that  hordes  swept  in.  ran  wOd  and 
savage,  and  there  was  no  dellveranoe  ■  *  *. 

President  Carter  established  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Holocaust,  and  the 
Congress  last  year  created  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  CouncO  because  the 
lesson  of  the  holocaust  is  too  impor- 
tant to  forget.  In  the  words  of  Emer- 
son, "the  only  thing  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evU.  is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing." 

Today,  as  we  formally  observe  this 
Day  of  Ronembrance  of  the  Holo- 
caust, let  us  proceed,  not  in  an  atmos- 
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phere  of  despair,  but  in  a  toirii  of 
hope  and  determination,  that  the 
decent  and  dvHiied  people  of  this 
world  wm  remain  vigl^t  to  prevent 
su^  a  tragedy  from  ooeurrinc  ever 

•catn.«       

•  Ifr.  HUOHE8.  Bfr.  Speaker— 

In  OeniBny  they  cmme  flnt  for  the  Com- 
iBunMa,  and  I  didn't  apeak  up  because  I 
WMDt  a  Communlat.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jewa,  and  I  dtdnt  apeak  up  became  I 
waant  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
imkwlala.  and  I  dldnt  apeak  up  because  I 
waant  a  trade  unlontst  Thm  they  came  for 
the  CathoUca.  and  I  dldnt  speak  up  because 
I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they  came  for  me. 
and  by  that  time  no  one  was  left  to  speak 
up. 

I  rise  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leacues  in  remembrance  of  those  who 
were  soldiers  of  a  different  Idnd  in 
Woiid  War  n— the  victims  of  the  holo- 
causL  They  were  the  innocent  victims 
of  reprenion  and  terrorism  by  govern- 
ment. Some  died  because  they  chose 
to  fight  tyranny.  Some  died  because  of 
their  political  convictions.  Some  died 
simi^  because  of  their  heritage  and 
th^  religion.  They  were  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men  and  they  all 
died  because  of  fear  without  direction 
and  hatred  without  reason  and  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  their  fellow 


They  were  not  the  first  to  fall  be- 
cause mankind  became  so  engrossed  in 
the  problems  of  day-to-day  living  that 
we  were  willing  to  overlook  the  ex- 
cesseg  of  those  who  promised  us  some- 
thing better.  We  have  therefore 
sought  to  find  a  profound  lesson  in 
the  tragedy  Uiat  was  the  holocaust. 
For  without  that  lesson,  without  the 
assurance  that  those  many  millions 
wiU  be  the  last  sacrifices  to  human 
greed  and  indifference,  this  senseless 
mass  murder  is  beyond  our  ability  to 
comprehend  and  to  assimilate. 

Yes.  in  his  "Philosophy  of  History," 
George  Hegel  said: 

What  experience  and  history  teach  is 
this  that  people  and  governments  never 
have  learned  anything  from  history,  or 
acted  on  principles  deduced  from  it. 

The  reason  for  these  "E>ays  of  Re- 
monbrance"  is  to  prove  Hegel  wrong. 
To  say  to  the  world  that  we  have 
learned  an  endiuing  lesson  from  the 
unspeakable  sorrow  of  the  holocaust. 
We  are  telling  the  people  of  the  world 
today  and  most  importantly,  we  are 
telling  those  among  them  that  would 
lead  through  fear  and  kill  without 
cause,  that  never  again  will  the  rest  of 
mankind  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the 
slaughter  and  think  only  of  their  own 
interests.  Our  interests  lie  in  the  free- 
dom and  recognition  of  the  human 
rights  of  our  fellow  men.  That  is  the 
lesson  we  have  all  learned  from  the 
holocaust.  We  will  speak  up.« 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
during  our  season  of  rebirth,  we  are 
commemorating  those  millions  who 
perished  in  the  holocaust.  These 
"Days  of  Remembrance"   (Tom  Ha- 


shoah)  were  established  purstumt  to 
Public  Law  9»-388  and  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  CounciL 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  are  com- 
memorating the  38th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  tragic  murdering  of  more 
than  30  million  people,  including  the 
barbaric  systematic  slaying  of  6  mil- 
lion innocent  Jews.  The  years  1933  to 
1945  marked  a  nightmare  for  E^urope- 
an  Jewry,  beginning  with  the  infa- 
mous slandering  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  "Crystal  Night"  and  ending 
with  the  brutal  cattle  car  ride  to 
Dachau.  Auschwitz.  Treblinka. 
Bergen-Belsen.  and  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  The  bravery  and  unique  cour- 
age which  these  men.  women,  and 
children  exhibited  over  the  years,  is 
inspirational  to  sdl  of  us.  One  only  has 
to  read  the  diary  of  Anne  Frank  to 
feel  the  horror  that  these  victims  felt 
daily,  in  their  fight  to  evade  the  hands 
of  the  SS.  It  would  be  tragic  to  mini- 
mize the  sacrifice  that  millions  en- 
diu-ed  under  the  Nazis.  There  are 
those  critics  who  maintain  that  an 
annual  commemoration  of  the  holo- 
caust is  a  morbid,  self-serving  event, 
with  little  constructive  insight  Howev- 
er, we  must  be  quick  to  reply  to  these 
critics  that  the  realities  of  the  holo- 
caust are  still  with  us,  albeit  in  many 
different  forms.  Important  lessons  still 
need  to  be  learned.  The  feelings  of  na- 
tionalism, destiny,  racial  hatred,  eco- 
nomic necessity,  and  political  aims, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Nazi  machine 
are  still  evident  in  Europe  and  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  world.  The 
connection  must  be  recognized,  or  the 
lessons  of  the  holocaust  will  have  been 
lost  in  such  regions  as  Cambodia.  Af- 
ghanistan. El  Salvador,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  situation  in  Poland 
today.  In  those  cases,  we  ring  a  sys- 
tematic, widespread  repression  of 
those  groups  and  individuals  who  have 
a  different  political  belief,  religious 
conviction  or  simply  the  desire  to  exer- 
cise the  most  elemental  human  rights. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  the  government 
which  is  responsible  for  the  killing  and 
suffering,  in  other  cases  it  is  commu- 
nist factions,  terrorists  and  guerrillas 
which  are  claiming  responsibility.  The 
point  is  clear  Without  public  recogni- 
tion and  remembrance  of  the  suffering 
and  pain  of  those  victimized,  the  li- 
cense to  perpetuate  these  acts  is  all 
the  stronger. 

The  inspiration  that  the  survivors  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  and  the  rest  of  the 
holocaust  have  passed  on  to  us  can. 
and  will,  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
limits  of  the  human  soul— how  man 
can  survive  and  ultimately  overcome 
the  experience  of  degradation,  and 
how  man  can  rectify  the  hatred  and 
fear  which  produces  even  more  vio- 
lence and  abuse  by  piercing  the  veil  of 
silence  and  speaking  out  and  acting 
against  violations  of  himian  rights.  If 


it  were  not  for  the  survivors  of  the 
holocaust  and  the  chronicles  of  memo- 
ries which  exist,  and  the  living  memo- 
rial of  those  sympathetic  to  what  hap- 
pened, the  horror  of  those  camps  and 
the  realities  surroimding  its  occur- 
rence would  be  tragically  lost  forever. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  together  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance in  prayer  for  our  fellow  man. 
past  and  present,  in  the  hopes  of 
avoiding  another  holocaust  and  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  any  more  inno- 
cent lives.  Let  these  memories  of  the 
past  remind  us  to  seek  a  better  tomor- 
row. To  remember  the  holocaust  is  to 
prevent  it  from  reoccurring.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Days  of 
Remembrance"  is  an  important  time 
set  aside  to  commemorate  the  horrors 
of  the  Nazi  holocaust,  which  for  many 
people  is  remote  to  the  point  of  ab- 
straction. However,  for  6  million  Jews 
and  for  approximately  the  same 
numl}er  of  non-Jews,  the  events  of  the 
holocaust  were  a  living  nightmare.  To 
those  individuals  who  perished  in  the 
death  camps  of  Dachau.  Treblinka. 
Warsaw,  Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen 
and  Babi  Yar  as  well  as  to  the  survi- 
vors, we  must  pay  tribute.  For  it  was 
their  own  bravery  and  courage  which 
provided  the  strength  and  will  to 
endure  the  atrocities  imposed  on 
human  lives,  both  strangers  and  loved 
ones,  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
nothing  but  hopelessness  and  despair. 
Not  only  is  this  a  time  to  pay  homage 
to  the  memory  of  innocent  victims 
who  suffered  unimaginable  brutality, 
but  also  it  is  an  opportunity  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  inhumanity  that  took 
place  not  so  long  ago.  We  must  learn 
from  this  experience  so  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself.  We  must  learn 
from  the  siu^vors  not  to  succumb  to 
adversity  and  to  use  our  strength  to 
work  toward  a  better  world.* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  today  in  honoring  the 
survivors,  relatives,  descendants  and 
friends  of  the  Armenian  martyrs  who 
died  so  tragicaUy  66  years  ago,  on 
April  24,  1915. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  testament  to  the  Ar- 
menian people  that  they  have  survived 
this  historic  crisis  and  that  their  de- 
scendants have  prospered  and  en- 
riched the  lives  and  oiltures  of  many 
societies  throughout  the  world,  includ- 
ing our  own. 

Again  this  year,  the  date  April  24  is 
a  reminder  that  the  protection  of  the 
human  rights  of  minorities  every- 
where requires  the  eternal  vigilance 
and  sympathetic  concern  of  the  civi- 
lized world.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  horri- 
ble, inhumane,  shameful  and  real  his- 
tory of  the  holocaust,  which  happened 
in  Germany  during  the  Nazi  era  of  the 
thirties  and  forties.  This  was  an  event 
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that  wlU  long  continue  to  haunt  man- 
kind and  an  those  who  participated  in 
that  gruesome  reality  with  the  terrible 
mirror  image  of  man  bent  upon  the  lit- 
eral destruction  of  his  fellow  man  for 
avarice.  Jealousy,  prejudice,  for  selfish 
ends  and  cruelty. 

Being  a  member  of  the  UJB.  Senate 
during  and  after  the  war.  I  attended  at 
Dachau,  Oermany,  the  (q^enlng  of  the 
trials  of  known  perpetrators  of  the 
horrors  whose  effects  we  had  wit- 
nessed at  Dachau  the  night  before  on 
a  tour  of  the  infamous  camp  where 
many,  many  thousands  died.  This  was 
an  event  which  occurred  tn  our  life- 
time and  produced  such  enormous  evi- 
dence of  almost  unspeakable  cruelty 
and  twisted  indifference  to  human  life 
that  future  generations  might  almost 
be  tempted  to  view  the  holocaust  as  sn 
almost  incredible  fact.  We  must  not 
allow  those  who  say  now  that  Jews  did 
not  die  at  German  hands  under  Hitler 
to  prevail  against  the  moimtain  of  per- 
sonal testimony  of  people  who  barely 
survived  the  concentration  camps, 
such  as  the  survivors  I  met  this  morn- 
ing in  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House, 
who  can  tell  today  from  experience 
that  what  our  soldiers  saw  to  be  the 
truth  of  miutler  and  bodies  piled  in 
het^M  outside  of  unqieakably  filthy, 
cold  barracks  and  holding  pens  was 
the  truth  and  the  only  truth  proven  to 
be  the  truth  at  the  trials  of  the  man- 
slayers  I  myself  attended  at  Nurem- 
berg. Germany,  shortly  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war. 

Let  future  generations  not  forget 
that  the  slaughter  of  mUlions  was  not 
related  to  the  bombs  which  fell  in 
lesser  numbers  than  have  fallen  since 
then  and  that  the  documents  and  pho- 
tographs giving  the  detailed  orders 
and  evidence  of  organized  murder  still 
exist  as  indelible  evidence  of  the  awful 
historical  truth. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet:  "Lord  God 
of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet— lest  we 
forget,  lest  we  forget!" 

Even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 

we  were  already  presented  with  the 

testimony  of  this  terrible  tragedy  in 

Germany,  I  ask  to  include  in  the  body 

of  the  Rbcobo  the  following  speech  I 

gave  to  the  Senate  in  Novembn-  1941, 

when  the  awful  German  crimes  were 

beginning  to  shock  mankind. 

[Fnmi  the  CoiKMMaaionu.  Rsooib,  Apr.  27. 

1943] 

Jbwish  Nstiohal  Homk  ni  Palistiib 

Mr.  Psma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Raoord  an  address  which  I  deliv- 
ered before  the  Nattonal  Jewish  Fund.  New 
York  City,  on  November  30. 1941. 

There  being  no  obJecUoo.  the  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  Record,  as  follows: 

"Hitler  has  not  persecuted  the  Jews.  He 
lias  persecuted  humanity.  He  lias  not 
robbed  and  plundoed  and  ravaged  the 
Jews.  He  has  robbed  and  plundered  and  rav- 
aged men.  women,  and  children  with  sensi- 
tive bodies.  trealElng  hearts,  and  immortal 
souls. 


"Tliere  is.  therefore,  no  Jewish  problem 
today.  There  is  no  minority  problem  any- 
where. There  is  only  the  problem  of  human- 
ity, human  beings.  m«i,  women,  and  chil- 
dren being  treated  with  that  dignity  which 
humanity  evetywiiere  deserves. 

"The  fatheihhood  of  God  and  the  Ixroth- 
eiiiood  of  man  presupposes  the  worthiness 
of  man.  his  right  to  Justice,  to  fairness,  to 
the  strains  of  mercy. 

"It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  think  of  the 
various  so-called  minority  pnrtilems  as  pre- 
senting separate  questions  for  solution,  es- 
pecially so  in  this  sad  time  when  the  wliole 
Institution  of  Justice,  everything  held  dear 
to  the  race,  is  under  assault  by  a  devQ  wlio 
would  ovntum  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  liis 
eva  ends,  who  hates  every  virtue  and  strives 
to  enshrine  every  vice  wliich  decent  men 
have  cursed  since  tlie  beginning  of  time. 

"To  throw  bade  tills  sinister  attadi  is  the 
duty  of  all.  for  none  are  safe  against  It. 
What  Hitler  tiss  done  to  nations  he  tias  like- 
wise dooe  to  the  unfortunate  of  his  own 
peoirte.  They  have  been  snatdied  fmn  tlieir 
firesides  and  thrown  into  ttie  obscurity  of  a 
Gestapo  grave  without  s  pretoise  of  trial,  a 
semUanoe  of  right.  They  have  been  hurled 
into  the  concentration  camp  like  penned 
cattle  snd  made  beasts  of  burden  for  no 
reward  save  bread  and  water.  They  have 
been  snatched  out  of  their  professions,  their 
liomes.  their  businesses  and  strtived  of  all 
their  wordly  goods  and  driven  like  hunted 
men  to  roam  ttie  face  of  the  earth.  Ttie  sa- 
credneas  of  Uie  family  has  been  profaned 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have  been  vio- 
lated in  Uie  demands  of  the  state  ttiat  the 
unmarried  young  women  of  ttiis  unhappy 
land  shaD  bear  the  conqueror's  pawns  with 
which  we  shall  play  the  game  of  world 


"When  a  few  men  are  wronged  and  the 
fMce  of  brutality  and  the  Jungle  are  let 
iooae.  whoi  civilization  is  denied  and  godli- 
ness and  goodness  scorned,  tliat  is  no  pri- 
vate war,  that  is  a  war  against  man. 

"Henoe.  to  vindicate  those  tilings  for 
which  good  men  stand,  good  mea  every- 
whov  must  stand  togetlier  against  wrong. 
not  only  wrong  to  a  chosen  few.  but  wrong 
to  any  man.  woman,  or  ctiild. 

"Today,  therefore,  ttiose  of  us  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  Hitler  and  Hltlerism  must 
see  to  it  that  our  skirts  are  clean  and  that 
by  our  own  sin  we  are  not  forbidden  to 
throw  the  stones  of  indignation  and  retrilni- 
tion  against  him.  We  must  show  tliat  we  do 
so  stdemnly  believe  in  our  hearts  in  the 
light  of  whMl  we  fight  for.  tliat  we  sliall  not 
condooe  the  ertstmre  of  wrong  in  any  land 
within  the  sway  of  our  own  power,  or  any- 
where within  the  reach  of  our  might. 

"Let  no  man  find  anywhere  tliat  we  dis- 
criminate against  him  in  favor  of  snoUier. 
or  that  we  propose  to  gain  lilierty  for  some 
and  deny  to  tliose  who  too  are  due  it  as 
their  Just  inlieritance. 

"This  struggle  in  wtiicb  the  world  now  en- 
gages transcends  in  signlflcanoe  any  the 
wotM  has  ever  seen.  It  Is  Armageddon. 
Evetywliere  the  forces  of  ri^t  are  rallying 
to  a  common  fnmt  agahist  wrong  wherever 
it  be. 

"I  speak  especially  of  these  sentimmts  in 
regard  to  tlie  Jewish  National  Home  in  Pal- 
estine. Since  it  was  under  the  impulse  of 
such  moving  sentiments  of  right  and  Justice 
that  Lotd  Balfour  24  years  ago  moved  the 
world  and  lifted  up  the  tiearts  of  men  with 
his  declaration  wnanrlpaMng  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  distress  of  homelessneas 
and  restoring  to  them  in  their  ancient  land 
of  Palestine  their  ancient  home. 


"As  Lord  Balfour  uttered  the  wortte:  "His 
Majesty's  Government  views  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  ~*t»»fi 
home  for  the  Jewish  people  ***,"!»  «oke 
in  the  spirit  of  the  heroes  on  the  ^tfMlrid 
wlio  were  daily  giving  tlieir  lives  that  other 
men  might  live  tree.  In  the  preamiile  to  the 
mandate  for  Palestine  gaining  recognltiaa 
"*  *  *  to  tlie  tiistortc  connection  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the 
grounds  for  reconstituting  tlirir  "'Hw^mi 
home  in  that  country,"  the  formal  seal  of 
the  dvHiaed  worid  was  stamped  upon  an  act 
wlildi  in  a  way  represented  the  rqwntance 
of  the  world  tar  the  wrongs  it  tiad  done  to 
Jewish  people  and  the  world's  effort  to  lieal 
the  wounds  of  tliose  who  had  so  tragicaUy 
suffered. 

"In  two  decades  intervening,  Palestine  has 
burst  into  a  great  natitm,  a  state  deserving 
and  enjoying  the  admtavtion  of  good  men 
everywhere.  The  fallow  ground  tias  been 
brolten  and  bountiful  harvests  have  come 
pouring  forth.  The  earth  has  been  stirred 
and  her  rich  resources  yielded  up.  Magic  fin- 
gers have  woven  a  great  industry  Into  the 
alert  lives  of  ttie  people.  Sdenoe  has  been 
stimulated,  learning  and  the  arts  nurtured 
and  a  rich  culture  has  grown  out  of  an  in- 
spiring Hebrew  spring  of  knowledge  and 
beauty. 

"The  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine 
has  become  me  of  the  wortd's  establtehed 
institutions,  deserving  of  the  world's  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  Not  only  Jews,  but 
aU  men  look  upon  it  as  a  symbcri  of  freedom 
regained,  a  home  restored,  of  the  return  of 
the  wanderer  to  his  own  native  land.  It 
gratifies  one  of  man's  most  ancient  Imglngs. 
his  yearning  for  a  part  of  God's  earth  to  call 
his  own. 

"For  four  decades  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  has  been  acquiring  the  memorable  aofl 
in  Palestine  upcm  which  Jewiah  people 
might  build  again  Jewish  homes,  where 
they  might  tiring  fmth  from  tlie  free  earth 
Jewish  harvests,  wtiere  tlie  spirit  and  the 
body  could  be  at  peace  on  the  good  eartli. 

"How  weU  tiave  Palestine  and  the  Jews 
vindicated  the  confldenoe  of  all  those  who 
ttirough  40  years  have  Iniflt  ttie  Jewish  Na- 
ti<mal  Fund  and  ttirough  it  acquired  all 
ttiese  many  lands.  How  vivid  snd  tiow  dear, 
not  only  to  Jews  Imt  to  those  who  tielieve  in 
Justice  and  in  humanity,  is  ttie  name  of 
Herman  Schapira,  wlio,  wtiHe  a  professor  in 
formerly  renowned  Heideltierg  Unhrentty. 
conceived  this  great  dream  of  a  Jewish  Nar 
tional  Fund  to  put  under  ttie  feet  of  return- 
ing Jews  their  lioly  Palestine  soiL 

"I  know  ttiat  today  all  to  whom  ttie 
appeal  of  ttie  Jewish  National  Fund  studl 
come  wm  re«H»  hnw  ptwilfarty  r*tmn»nf^w,f 
ttiat  appeal  is  in  tills  moment  wlien  one 
must  take  sides  eittier  for  good  or  bad.  indif- 
ference and  opposition,  or  positive  aooom- 
pUshment  toward  tiettoing  ttie  lot  of  men. 
"I  know  tlien  ttiat  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  ttioae  imhappy  peoide  who  liave 
felt  ttie  yoke  of  oppression  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  will  now  as  never  before  extend 
their  sympathy  to  those  people  who  tiare 
been  singed  out  and  made  ttie  most  wretdi- 
ed  of  alL  I  know  ttiat  aU  of  us  wiU  resolve 
that  ttiat  Balfour  dedaration  shall  gain 
added  significance  and  not  less.  Tliat  our 
scrupulous  otMovanoe  of  its  contents  and 
its  sentiments  is  ttie  degree  of  our  sincerity 
to  purge  our  souls  of  every  taint  of  selfish- 
ness or  timidity,  is  the  measure  of  our  dear 
resolutim  of  tiigh  purpose,  pure  aim.  and 
notile  effort:  is  a  part  of  our  solemn  resolve 
to  make  free  all  slaves,  to  open  the  door  of 
oivortunity  to  all  worthy  to  enter  and  to 
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gHc  oat  of  thlf  rich  earth  to  every  taan, 
voaaan.  and  child,  eren  to  the  wandertnc 
Jew.  that  rare  liliailin,  a  home.* 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  former  member  of  the  President's 
CommlMion  on  the  Holocaust,  and  as 
a  current  member  of  the  UJS.  Holo- 
caust Memmrial  CouncO.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  my 
dIsttDCUished  colleagues.  Congressman 
T ■»»»■*■  and  Congressman  Osibm  in 
paying  homage  to  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  who  lost  their 
Uvea  during  the  holocaust 

It  has  been  my  distinct  honor  over 
the  past  few  years  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  distinguished 
statesmen,  scholars,  and  other  es- 
teemed public  figures  in  an  effort  to 
determine  appropriate  and  fitting 
ways  in  which  to  commemorate  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust.  Our  efforts 
have  always  been  guided  by  a  simple 
yet  critical  principle— that  we  must 
never  forget  the  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust. As  Santayana  said.  "Those  who 
forget  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it."  It  is  the  task  of  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  CouncU  to  keep 
the  memory  of  this  terrible  tragedy  tn 
the  minds  of  all  Americans,  now  and 
in  the  futtire.  Only  by  maintaining 
that  memory  will  present  and  future 
generations  be  able  to  learn  the  les- 
sons that  the  holocaust  can  teach  us 
all.  One  lesson,  a  political  lesson,  was 
aptly  stated  in  the  Holocaust  Commis- 
sion's report  to  the  President.  It 
stated: 

Nastan  was  facilitated  by  the  breakdown 
of  democracy,  the  ooHapae  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic cofaeston.  the  decline  of  human  soli- 
darity, and  an  erosion  of  faith  In  the  politi- 
cal leadenhlp  and  in  the  ability  of  demo- 
cratic governments  to  function. 

We  must  always  cherish  and  be 
grateful  for  our  democratic  way  of  life 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant and  watchful  to  Insure  the  contin- 
ued strength.  Justice,  and  freedoms 
that  are  provided  by  our  system  of 
govenunent. 

And  finally,  we  must  remember.  Not 
only  on  those  dajrs  that  are  set  aside 
for  our  remembrance,  but  every  day 
we  should  remember  the  bravery,  the 
courage,  and  the  nobility  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust.  And  we  must 
pledge  to  stand  strongly  and  unremit- 
tingly for  the  human  rights,  human 
freedoms,  and  democratic  principles 
that  are  the  only  certain  safeguards 
against  such  oppreasitni  and  human 
tragedy.* 

•  Mr.  PA8CELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though it  has  been  said  many  times 
before,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  the  enormous  tragedy  of  the 
holoeaust.  We  must  remind  ourselves, 
our  peers  and  our  children  of  that 
period  of  horror.  We  must  never 
forget.  Remembolng.  though  painful 
to  many  of  us.  wiU  help  to  insure  that 
this  nightmare  wiU  not  reoccur.  We.  in 
Coogreas.  recognised  the  importance 


of  recalling  the  events  of  the  holo- 
caust by  establishing  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  CoundL  The  Congress 
has  resolved  that  April  28  and  29  shall 
be  designated  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance" during  which  we  can  pay 
homage  to  the  6  million  Jews  as  well 
as  the  5  million  non-Jews  who  per- 
ished under  Hitler's  plan  of  genocide. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis  in 
the  concentration  camps  took  place 
less  than  40  years  ago.  in  our  modem, 
technologically  advanced  and  sup- 
posedly civillBed  world.  The  survivors 
of  the  holocaust,  although  lucky  to  be 
alive,  will  carry  with  them  the  scars 
and  the  nighmares  of  that  unhuman 
period.  We  cannot  possibly  conceive  of 
the  horrors,  the  atrocities,  the  crimes 
they  withstood.  Although  we  cannot 
feel  what  they  feel,  remember  what 
they  remember,  we  must  be  aware  of 
what  happened— study  it  and  teach 
our  children.  It  caiuiot  be  Just  some- 
thing we  read  in  our  history  boolu  and 
mention  in  passing. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
what  relevance  does  the  holocaust 
have  for  us  today?  I  believe  the  holo- 
caust teaches  us  some  important  les- 
sons about  ourselves  and  about  what 
our  priorities  must  be  in  conducting 
our  lives  as  well  as  our  Government's 
policies.  Hitler's  objective  was  to  ex- 
terminate an  entire  people  whom  he 
considered  to  be  inferior.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  objective  are  awesome. 
The  Nazis  did  not  choose  as  their 
enemy  another  nation.  Theirs  was  not 
a  territorial  claim,  a  boundary  dispute 
or  an  economic  aim.  Although  to  sug- 
gest that  such  disputes  somehow  lend 
legitimacy  to  war  is  also  ridiculous. 
The  Nazis  chose  to  annihllat.e  the 
Jews  of  Europe.  The  underlying  cur- 
rent of  this  psychotic  and  diseased 
notion  is  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  prej- 
udice. Anti-Semitism  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon—it has  been  with  us 
throughout  the  nearly  6,000  years  of 
Jewish  history.  Anti-Semitism,  as  well 
as  prejudice  against  blacks  and  other 
minorities  represents  the  worst  as- 
pects of  human  nature.  That  this  prej- 
udice could  manifest  itself  into  the  re- 
ality of  the  holocaust  must  give  us 
pause,  and  make  us  look  at  ourselves. 
Prejudice  still  exists  today  in  many 
forms,  against  many  people.  It  is  es- 
sential to  eradicate  prejudice  and  it 
must  start  with  teaching  our  children 
the  evils  of  prejudice  and  the  necessity 
of  growing  to  understand  and  accept 
all  people,  though  different  from  our- 
selves, educating  against  prejudice 
should  be  one  of  our  first  priorities,  as 
the  horrors  of  the  holocaust  so  vividly 
teach  us. 

The  holocaust  also  represents  the 
epiUHne  of  terrorism.  Barbaric  and  in- 
human acts  were  committed  in  the 
concentration  camps  and  were  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  and  procedural 
manner.  Perhaps  nothing  in  our  histo- 


ry can  be  compared  to  the  heinous 
crimes  committed  during  the  holo- 
caust; however,  acts  of  terrorism  today 
are  rampant.  The  taking  of  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran,  the  hostilities  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  and  the  killing  of  the  chil- 
dren here  in  Atlanta,  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  the  terrorism  which  exists 
in  our  world.  The  President  has  de- 
clared terrorism  one  of  his  top  prior- 
ities in  dealing  with  foreign  policy.  I 
agree  that  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  acts  of  terrorism  under 
control  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our 
cities  and  towns. 

Finally,  the  holocaust  was  a  com- 
plete desecration  of  human  rights. 
Our  fellow  human  beings  were 
stripped  of  humanity,  tortured,  de- 
filed, and  victimized  by  the  Nazis. 
However,  such  disrespect  for  human- 
ity endangers  the  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  of  all  people  every- 
where. As  Americans,  we  must  contin- 
ue to  promote  moral  objectives  which 
make  clear  our  support  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  mankind,  and  that  are  rooted 
in  the  ideals  of  all  Americans.  As 
chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  I  have 
become  keenly  aware  of  and  alarmed 
by  the  continuation  of  human  rights 
violation  worldwide.  It  is  only  through 
continued  public  pressure,  beginning 
with  each  one  of  us.  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  any  progress  toward 
himian  rights  for  all.  This  must  be  our 
goal. 

The  need  to  remember  the  holocaust 
and  its  victims  is  undisputed.  We 
cannot  tolerate  indifference  to  the 
events  of  that  period,  because  indiffer- 
ence to  the  holocaust  would  also 
herald  our  indifference  to  the  victims 
of  prejudice  and  of  terrorism  and 
would  signify  our  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  We,  as  a 
nation,  must  never  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  holocaust.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  colleagues,  Hon.  WnxiAM 
Lehmam  and  Hon.  Bill  Grkeh,  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  victims  of  the 
holocaust.  In  the  last  Congress,  I  was 
a  proud  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  UJ8.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  This  legislation  is  now  Public 
Law  96-388  and  is  a  living  memorial  to 
the  6  million  Jews  who  were  murdered 
in  the  holocaust  during  World  War  II. 

The  Council's  mandate  is  to  estab- 
lish a  memorial  museum  on  behalf  of 
those  who  perished  in  the  Nazis'  death 
camps,  and  to  lead  appropriate  cere- 
monies each  year  in  commemoration 
of  their  martjrrdom. 

We  as  Americans  have  been  privi- 
leged to  live  in  freedom,  and  we  must 
never  forget  the  terrible  Hitler  massa- 
cres of  the  Jews  because  these  mur- 
ders are  the  most  horrifying  example 
of  what  can  happen  in  any  nation 
which  loses  its  dedication  to  the  ideals 


of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  all  himum 
beings. 

The  people  of  our  beloved  country 
must  never  waiver  in  their  determina- 
tion to  continue  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent genocide,  wherever  it  occurs  in 
the  world,  and  remain  vigilant  In  de- 
fense of  our  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom.*       

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating the  holocaust,  we  are  not 
only  making  a  statement  of  sorrow 
and  anger  and  shame  about  what  ha^- 
pened  years  ago.  but  a  statement  of 
hope  and  concern  and  love  about  the 
future. 

There  have  been  innumerable  books 
written  and  many  dramas  and  motion 
pictures  and  television  films  made 
about  the  terrible  events  of  the  holo- 
caust. Nothing  I  can  say  today  can  add 
anything  to  the  dociunentation  of  that 
tragic  occurrence.  But  simply  by  Join- 
ing those  who  care  enough  to  remem- 
ber—and to  learn  from— the  holocaust, 
one  can  contribute  something  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  human 
rights. 

And  that  is  why  I  believe  that  com- 
memoration of  the  holocaust  can  and 
should  be  the  source  of  hope  and  con- 
cern. Nowhere  has  George  San- 
tayana's  famous  statement  been  more 
compelling  than  when  dealing  with 
the  holocaust:  Those  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  learn  from  history  are  con- 
demned to  relive  it. 

We  must  and  can  leam  that  totali- 
tarianism, ideological  fanaticism, 
racial,  religious,  national  and  other 
forms  of  hate  and  discrimination  are 
common  enemies  of  the  human  race. 
Our  task  today  is  to  see  to  it  that 
these  evils  do  not  get  the  chance  to  ex- 
ercise the  demonic  power  they  are  ca- 
pable of.  This  means  we  must  remain 
strong,  both  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily. We  cannot  change  the  past— 
but  we  can  shape  the  futiuv.  By  shap- 
ing it  for  freedom,  for  our  values,  and 
for  our  best  hopes  and  dreams,  we  will 
be  remembering  the  victims  of  the  hol- 
ocaust in  the  best  way.* 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  marking  these  "Days 
of  Remembrance"  commemorating  the 
holocaust. 

This  annual  commemoration,  spon- 
sored by  the  D.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  which  was  formed  during  the 
96th  Congress,  is  a  significant  and  v^ 
propriate  event.  These  Dajrs  of  Re- 
membrance will  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  horrible  acts  committed  by 
the  Nazis  in  killing  millions  of  inno- 
cent people  throughout  Europe.  It  is 
important  that  we  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  the  holocaust  in  order  that 
ours  and  future  generations  can  work 
to  prevent  similar  atrocities  from  oc- 
curring. 

This  commemoration  also  serves  to 
remind  us  that  human  rights  viola- 
tions around  the  world  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. We  must  be  increasingly 


vlgQant  In  these  violent  times,  when 
(H>pres8ion  and  brutality  are  perpet- 
uated by  nations  less  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting individual  freedoms  and  basic 
human  rights.  The  memory  of  the  hol- 
ocaust should  strengthen  our  resolve 
to  resist  the  many  forces  at  work 
aroimd  the  world  which  tend  to  under- 
mine the  advances  made  by  civilized 
nations  in  the  area  of  himum  rights. 

These  Days  of  Remembrance  will  do 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  human 
rights  around  the  world.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  take  this  time  today  to 
lend  our  voices  to  this  momentous  un- 
dertaking.* 

*Mr.  ADDABBO.  Bir.  Speaker,  their 
locations  were  Auschwitz.  I>achau, 
Bergen-Belsen,  and  Buchenwald.  They 
were  death  camps.  In  extermination 
camps  such  as  these,  and  countless 
others,  6  million  Jewish  people,  and 
millions  of  others,  rich  and  poor,  male 
and  female,  young  child  and  older 
adult,  brutally  and  tragically  perished 
at  the  hands  of  Nazi  German  barbar- 
ism. 

At  this  time  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  House  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
millions  who  were  senselessly  killed  in 
the  holocaust,  a  time  which  will  for- 
ever reign  in  history  as  one  of  man- 
kind's darkest  hours. 

Before  I  continue,  however,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Lehmah,  and  my  coUeague 
from  my  home  city  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Orseh,  for  their  work  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Councfl  and  for  this  special  order 
today.  Their  work  in  the  formulation 
of  the  CouncU  and  future  monument, 
a  monument  for  all  Americans.  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  appreciated. 

The  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  which  in- 
cludes a  Committee  on  Conscience  to 
resist  future  threats  of  genocide,  to 
honor  and  remember  those  who  fell 
victim  to  the  Nazi  terror,  should  serve 
to  remind  us  that  the  killing,  impris- 
onment, and  torture  of  iimocent 
people,  especially  the  weak  and  the 
helpless,  the  sick  and  indigent,  then 
and  now,  cannot  be  tolerated.  It 
should  remind  us  that  those  govern- 
ments which  seek  to  deny  its  citizens 
freedom,  and  with  it  the  right  to  digni- 
ty and  respect  as  human  beings,  are  to 
be  hounded  and  shunned  by  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  until  they  accord 
their  people  those  rights  inherent  top 
all  free,  civilized  governments. 

Numbers  alone  cannot,  and  will  not. 
help  us  understand  and  fully  moum 
those  who  suffered  and  were  killed,  or 
those  who  survived  and  still  suffer. 
Those  who  were  forced  to  die  were  not 
Just  niunbers  that  were  tallied  up 
after  the  war.  nor  were  they  Just 
bodies  thrown  into  mass  graves.  No. 


they  were  human  beings  with  every- 
thing to  live  for.  each  with  a  special 
future.,  They  were  doctors,  clerks,  and 
tailors. 'They  were  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, sisters  and  brothers,  aunts  and 
uncles.  They  committed  no  crimes, 
broke  no  laws.  They  left  behind  pe(H>le 
who  loved  them  and  people  who  to 
this  day.  miss  them. 

No  memorial,  no  day  of  commemora- 
tion will  ever  bring  back  those  whose 
lives  were  taken.  No  memorial  will 
ever  erase  the  memories  of  fear,  depra- 
vation, humility,  cold,  and  hunger 
which  those  who  survived,  experi- 
enced. What  this  day  of  mourning  and 
remembrance  can  and  will  do,  is  edu- 
cate millions  of  Americans  of  what 
happened  to  innocent  men  and  women 
in  World  War  II,  and  that  we  must 
never  let  it  happen  again.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith,  or 
of  any  other  faith  which  too,  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  German  Army  to 
understand  and  feel  for  those  who 
could  not  esc^>e  to  safe  solL  As  a 
moment  in  history  it  should  be  a  time 
to  be  studied  and  a  time  for  thought. 

This  day  of  mourning  and  the  future 
memorial  I  hope  will  bring  all  of  man- 
kind closer  together,  helping  all  un- 
derstand the  similarities  in  our  reli- 
gions and  pasts,  most  of  which  have 
had  their  share  of  persecution  and  suf- 
fering. The  courage  and  spirit  in  the 
face  of  death  of  those  who  died,  and 
the  will  to  live  and  intestinal  fortitude 
of  those  who  walked  away  fnnn 
Auschwitz,  Dachau.  Bergen-Belsen. 
and  Buchenwald  will  long  remain  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  at  times  face 
what  seem  insurmountable  odds  and 
problems.  The  holocaust  and  the  les- 
sons we  can  leam  from  it  rightfully 
deserve  our  attention,  for  we  must 
never  be  reluctant  to  delve  into  our 
past  if  it  serves  to  guide  us  in  the 
future.* 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  days 
ago  I.  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
had  the  opportunity  to  call  attenticm 
to  the  commemoration  of  Armoiian 
Martyrs  Day.  It  is  indeed  very  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  stand  l>ef ore  you  only 
2  days  later  to  commend  the  U.S.  Hol- 
ocaust Memorial  Council  for  formally 
including  the  Armenian  genocide  in 
the  Council's  memorial  programs. 

As  we  observe  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance to  pay  tribute  to  those  men. 
women,  and  young  people,  who  were 
innocent  victims  of  horrendous  crimes 
against  humanity  because  of  their  na- 
tionality, religious  preference,  or  polit- 
ical convictions,  let  us  acknowledge 
our  aivredation  to  the  Holocaust 
CouncU  for  realizing  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  role  which  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide played  in  the  entire  process  that 
resulted  in  the  holocaust  of  smne  6 
million  Jews. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  of  all  civi- 
lized men.  that  such  atrocities  as  the 
Armenian  genocide  and  Jewish  holo- 
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eMMt  shall  never  tMlOk  occur.  Hopeful- 
ly, our  recocniUon  of  these  tragedies 
through  the  Days  of  Remembrance 
will    reinforce    man's    humanity    to 


•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  in  this  special  order  in 
cotnmemoratlon  of  the  holocaust  for 
we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
forget  that  tragedy.  Even  today  the 
horror  of  those  years  and  the  terrible 
fifhMman^**""  of  our  civilization  can 
and  should  continue  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  man  can  hurt  his  fellow 
man  in  a  frensy  for  power. 

We  cannot  fail  but  continue  to  be 
y»^«>H  at  how  thin  the  line  is  be- 
tweoa  a  civilized  society  and  one  in 
which  the  basic  human  rights  of  indi- 
viduals are  not  only  violated  but 
denied.  And  we  must  ask  why?  Why  is 
it  that  we  often  cannot  tolerate  people 
who  are  of  different  nationality,  reli- 
gion, political  beliefs,  or  language. 

The  key  to  it  is  that  we  should  ask 
ourselves— different  in  relation  to 
what?  For  we  are  all  different  in  any 
given  place  and  at  any  given  time.  It  is 
this  difference  which  allows  us  to  grow 
and  leam.  for  in  being  continuously 
challenged  to  defend  our  beliefs  and 
ideas  we  have  to  define  them  more 
clearly  and  logically. 

The  holocaust  symbolizes  aU  that 
can  go  wrong  in  a  society  and  that  is 
why  It  is  particularly  important  that 
we  take  this  moment  to  say  a  silent 
prayer  on  behalf  of  all  those  Innocent 
victims  that  perished  in  it  and  to  also 
pray  that  it  will  never  happen  again.* 
•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  humility  and  concern 
over  the  fragility  of  the  human  condi- 
tion that  I  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Congressman  William 
LxHMAii  and  Congressman  Bill  Grkbh 
to  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
innocent  victims  of  the  holocaust 
brought  on  by  purposefully  genocidal 
policies  conditioned  and  structured  by 
an  ideology  of  racial  hatred  and  bru- 
taUty. 

The  holocaust  victims  can  best  be 
memorialtaed  by  rededicating  our- 
selves to  fighting  bigotry,  scapegoat- 
Ing.  and  indifference  to  human  suffer- 
ing in  the  here  and  now. 

The  vietims  of  the  holocaust  must 
be  remembered  by  all  of  us  and  should 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  dangers 
of  narrow  nationalism  and  the  ex- 
cesses of  collective  self-pride.  There 
was  a  feeling  in  the  1930's  and  1940's 
that  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters 
were  sranehow  strangers  and  that 
what  happened  to  them  was  not  terri- 
bly important.  Such  a  feeling  allowed 
most  of  the  wc»'ld  to  remain  silent  and 
in  our  country  led  to  the  rejection  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  Hitler's  terror. 

Similar  instances  of  indifference  and 
callousness  toward  human  life  and 
human  rights  plague  humanity  today 
and  while  it  is  good  that  we  remember. 


it  is  imperative  that  we  honor  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust  by  rededicating 
ourselves  to  the  politics  of  reconcili- 
ation, nonviolence,  and  bringing  good 
news  to  the  suffering  poor  and  op- 
pressed here  at  home  and  abroad.* 

•  Mr.  BCKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  many  speeches 
have  been  made  remembering  the  hol- 
ocaust. There  are  some  who  think  it  is 
time  to  leave  genocide  and  suffering  in 
the  past,  and  ask  when  we  will  allow 
ourselves  to  forget. 

We  will  not  forget.  We  will  keep  re- 
membering the  holocaust  until  Soviet 
Jews  have  the  full  right  to  worship, 
live,  and  travel  as  Jews:  until  Israel  is 
allowed  to  be  a  secure,  proud,  and  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  world  community 
and  until  Jews  everywhere  are  free 
from  the  oppression  of  anti-Semitism. 
I  do  not  mean  Just  organized  programs 
of  discrimination  by  governments,  but 
also  the  anti-Semitism  of  hysterical 
groups  and  confused  people.  These 
prejudices  are  the  first  step  to  another 
holocaust. 

Until  Jews,  and  all  minorities,  have 
these  freedoms,  we  must  keep  com- 
memorating the  holocaust  in  many 
ways.  Our  speeches  in  Congress  are 
empty  unless  we  back  them  through 
support  of  Israel  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, commitment  to  a  strong,  secure 
Israel  In  the  Middle  East  and  our  work 
for  oppressed  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  everywhere.  Every  time  we  take 
these  actions  we  commemorate  the 
holocaust.  Every  time  we  take  these 
actions  we  say:  Never  again.* 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall 
today  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in 
man's  history.  I  refer  to  a  dark  age  not 
long  ago  which  saw  6  million  people 
die  at  the  hands  of  a  regime  dedicated 
to  genocide.  Today,  we  commenorate 
the  victims  and  survivors  of  the 
human  tragedy  of  the  holocaust. 

In  the  early  1930's.  the  Third  Reich 
established  the  avowed  objective  of  de- 
priving all  Jews  in  Germany  of  their 
rights.  Widespread  persecution  and 
virtual  exclusion  of  Jews  from  society 
gave  way,  by  the  end  of  that  decade. 
to  an  even  more  deplorable  policy 
known  as  the  final  solution.  This 
policy  involved,  simply,  the  systematic 
murder  of  every  Jew  who  fell  into  Nazi 
hands.  The  world  remained  largely 
silent  as  the  Nazi  regime  implemented 
its  solution.  Concentration  camps  and 
ghettos  were  built  and  Jews  were 
rounded  up  and  imprisoned  in  them. 
The  watching  world  offered  little  reac- 
tion, and  the  genocide  began. 

By  1945.  in  the  space  of  6  years.  6 
miUion  Jews  had  been  kiUed.  a  third 
of  the  world's  Jewish  population,  in- 
cluding IV^  million  children. 

The  Nazi  engineers  of  the  final  solu- 
tion sought  not  only  to  exterminate 
all  the  world's  Jews  but  to  erase  all 
memory  of  their  cultural,  political. 
indeed  all  aspects  of  their  existence. 
Captured  Jews  were  assigned  to  ghet- 


tos or  death  camps.  Prisoners  were 
gassed  if  lorries  became  too  crowded. 
And  gas  could  be  saved  by  limiting  the 
amounts  prisioners  were  exposed  to, 
thus  prolonging  their  agony.  Authori- 
ties economized  further  by  coounitting 
children  to  ovens. 

The  holocaust  has  its  victims,  but 
also  its  heroes  and  great  acts  of  resist- 
ance. Raoul  Wallenbury  risked  his  life 
to  protect  Jews  against  deportation 
and  death.  Emmanuel  Rlngelman  or- 
ganized a  historical  society  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  so  that  even  if  he  and 
the  ghetto  perished,  evidence  of  the 
situation  would  endure.  This  same 
ghetto  was  the  scene  of  an  armed  up- 
rising against  the  German  Army  in 
1943  In  which  the  Jews  successfully 
kept  the  ghetto  out  of  Nazi  hands  for 
months. 

The  holocaust  provides  a  myriad  of 
lessons  for  humanity.  These  lessons 
should  not  be  lost  on  us.  The  U.S. 
Senate  should  promptly  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention— the  only  Inter- 
national treaty  that  aims  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  hideous  crime  of  geno- 
cide. We  should  not  assume  that  such 
a  crime  could  not  occur  in  our  day  suid 
age:  we  have  only  to  look  to  Cambodia 
for  proof.  Nor  should  we  assume  that 
racism  and  bigotry  have  vanished  with 
the  Nazis;  the  forces  of  ignorance  and 
hatred  remain  very  much  with  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  In  remembering 
the  holocaust,  its  victims  and  its  survi- 
vors, we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  a 
vigilance  so  that  we  may  never  again 
experience  the  unreasoning  and  un- 
justified terror  that  was  the  holocaust. 
We  must  work  to  eliminate  political, 
cultural,  and  religious  persecution.  We 
must  study  the  holocaust  and  heed  its 
lessons.  Otherwise,  we  risk  malLing 
mistakes  that  would  endanger  our  lib- 
erties and  rights  and  give  rise  to  ter- 
rorism, fear,  and  hatred.* 
*  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  people  are 
gathered  together  in  "Days  of  Re- 
membrance" observances  for  the  6  mil- 
lion Jews  who  were  systematically 
murdered  by  the  Nazis  in  the  holo- 
caust. 

As  part  of  those  observances.  I  am 
Joining  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  remembering  the  victims  of 
the  holocaust,  and  I  know  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  share  my  very 
strong  belief  that  it  is  vital  for  every 
American  to  imderstand  and  remem- 
ber what  happened  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  holocaust,  which  began  In  1933 
and  ended  In  1945.  was  nothing  less 
than  the  single  darkest  period  in 
human  history.  It  was  genocide  In  the 
full  and  most  horrible  sense  of  the 
word  with  the  annihilation  of  the  Jews 
as  its  objective.  And  It  almost  succeed- 
ed. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  of  tis  will 
set  aside  a  few  moments  today  to  re- 


member the  dead  and  to  pledge  that 
nothing  like  the  holocaust  will  ever 
happen  again.* 

•  Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  Joined  together  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  holocaust— to  remember 
the  painful  hours  in  our  history  when 
6  million  Jews  were  brutally  annihilat- 
ed, and  to  begin  to  understand  its  criti- 
cal lessons.  Ekiually  important,  as 
Americans,  we  must  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  reexamine  our  own  role  in  this 
ordeal  and  its  aftermath,  and  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  Justice  and 
our  humane  concern  for  all  peoples 
confronted  by  genocide,  oppression,  or 
poverty. 

The  holocaust  was  the  systematic 
and  brutal  extermination  of  innocent 
Jews.  The  dimensions  of  this  unspeak- 
able crime  were  awesome;  the  events 
that  characterized  it  unprecedented. 
The  sheer  quantity  of  violence  and  the 
horror  of  the  mass  slaughter  itself, 
make  the  episode  unique  in  the  n-nnala 
of  history.  However,  we  must  not  let 
the  senselessness  of  the  destruction  of 
EXiropean  Jewry  allow  us  to  believe 
that  an  event  such  as  the  holocaust  is 
too  fantastic  to  reocciir.  Idi  Amin's 
merciless  killing  of  some  300.000  Ugan- 
dans or  the  Pol  Pot  government's  re- 
ported slaughter  of  2.5  million  Cambo- 
dians serve  as  compelling  evidence  of 
the  potential  for  history  to  repeat 
Itself.  Remembering  can  instill  cau- 
tion. As  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Holocaust  writes.  "Memory  can 
avert  future  errors." 

As  Americans,  and  peace-loving 
people,  the  memory  of  the  holocaust 
points  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving our  democratic  values.  It 
allows  us  to  strengthen  our  belief  in 
the  Inalienability  of  human  rights  and 
to  appreciate  the  pluralism  and  ethnic 
diversity  of  our  own  system.  Our  own 
failures  during  the  tragedy,  particular- 
ly turning  our  backs  during  the  war  on 
millions  of  Jewish  refugees,  have 
obliged  us  to  reflect  inwardly  and  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  helping 
others. 

Today,  as  we  honor  the  6  million  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  holocaust,  we 
pledge  that  such  atrocities  will  never 
again  occur.  To  adhere  to  that  com- 
mitment, we  must  keep  to  memory  of 
the  holocaust  alive.  I  was  proud  to  be 
an  initial  cosponsor  of  legislation  cre- 
ating the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council— whose  goal  it  Is  to  establish 
in  this  country  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  victims  of  the  holocaust— and  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  colleagues. 
Bill  Lehman  and  Bill  OszEif.  in  this 
special  order.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
the  activities  of  the  council  and  by  the 
establishment  of  an  annual  "Days  of 
Remembrance."  none  will  ever  forget 
what  happened,  or  why.* 
*  Mr.  DWYER.  As  the  Nation  com- 
memorates those  11  million  Jews  and 
non-Jews  who  perished  in  the  holo- 
caust, we  in  the  Congress  must  also 


give  pause  to  reflect  on  the  powerful 
lesson  of  that  painful  memory,  and  I 
thank  my  colleagues,  Bfr.  Imbmax  and 
Mr.  Qmmkk,  for  calling  this  special 
order. 

Our  recollections  of  that  most 
frightful  period  in  history  must  not 
only  focus  on  the  devastation  wrought 
by  the  Nazi  war  machine  through  seg- 
regation, starvation,  and  ultimately 
extermination  of  millions  of  Innocent 
people. 

We  must  also  remember  the  brave, 
and  often  successful,  attempts  to 
thwart  this  systematic  Nazi  immoral- 
ity: The  Jewish  underground;  the 
escape  of  thousands  through  the  cour- 
age of  Raoul  Wallenl>er:  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising,  and  so  many  other 
examples  of  a  profound  sense  of 
strength  and  commitment  to  Justice 
that  has  transcended  the  immediate 
horror  of  genocide  to  emerge  even 
stronger  in  the  face  of  new  threats. 

To  say  that  the  problem  of  preju- 
dice, and  its  all-too-wlUing  partner,  re- 
pression, is  a  large  one,  would  be  a 
gross  understatement.  The  genocide  of 
World  War  U  is  still  with  us.  albeit  as 
a  more  subtle,  yet  nonetheless  oppres- 
sive force. 

The  cultural  genocide  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  the  U.S.SJI.  is  a  fact  of 
life  for  those  who  seek  only  to  reaf- 
firm their  deep  abiding  faith  and 
proud  Jewish  history  and  culture. 

And  it  is  not  only  the  most  outspo- 
ken who  suffer.  Some  young  people 
from  our  Student  Coalition  for  Soviet 
Jewry  visited  me  recently  and  told  of 
the  persistent  suppression  of  Jewish 
self-education  and  censorship  of  even 
those  materials  of  a  non-political 
nature,  as  part  of  the  larger  Soviet 
policy  of  anti-Semitism. 

Most  recently.  Congress  saluted  Ida 
Nudel.  the  only  Jewish  woman  now 
held  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "Prison- 
er of  Conscience."  I  Join  my  colleagues 
this  week  in  paying  tribute  to  her  pro- 
found courage  in  the  quest  for  reli- 
gious freedom  against  systematic 
Soviet  repression. 

Persecution  of  any  kind— religious, 
racial,  political— cannot  be  tolerated, 
yet  it  doggedly  persists  in  all  comers 
of  the  world:  the  Catholics  in  Ulster, 
the  Polish  labor  movement  In  Warsaw, 
anti-Semitism  and  racial  and  ethnic 
prejudices  here  at  home. 

These  Days  of  Remembrance  for  the 
most  appalling,  inhuman  acts  of  preju- 
dice in  recent  memory  are  days  well 
spent,  though  the  vestiges  of  that  in- 
sidious and  corrupt  holocaust  mental- 
ity wiU  haunt  us  always.  And  they 
should.* 

*  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  commemorate  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  When  the  history  of  this 
century  is  written,  all  the  advances  we 
have  made  in  science  and  Industry,  all 
of  our  achievements  In  the  arts  and 
humanities,    and    all    the   efforts   we 


have  made  to  help  people  around  the 
world  improve  their  lots— all  these  will 
be  clouded  by  the  fact  that  the  holo- 
caust also  took  place  in  our  century. 

The  magnitude  of  this  tragedy  has 
seldom  been  equalled— in  sheer  num- 
bers or  in  Its  significance  for  all  those 
who  know  of  it.  For  those  whose  lives 
were  directly  touched,  the  imiMct  is 
Immeasurable.  The  holocaust  almiptly 
altered  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  its  aftershock  is  still  felt 
today  in  world  affairs. 

Why  do  we  take  the  time  today,  and 
every  year,  to  commemorate  an  evoit 
which  is  so  universally  condemned? 
Why  not  do  aD  we  can  to  let  it  fade 
into  obscuritsr?  Because  only  by  giving 
serious  contemplation  to  the  fact  that 
for  a  time,  so  many  people  allowed  so 
terrible  an  Ideology  to  grip  them,  that 
such  horrible  barbarism  flourished  in 
so  civilized  a  society,  can  we  hope  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  a  recurrence, 
and  thereby  prevent  such  a  recurrence 
from  taking  place.  Only  by  a  conscious 
effort  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
holocaust  and  its  degradation  can  we 
be  led  to  make  a  commitment  never  to 
let  It  happen  again. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  to 
remove  the  blight  on  history  which 
has  been  placed  there  by  the  holo- 
caust, nothing  we  can  do  to  heal  the 
wounds  it  has  caused  to  so  many 
people.  Yet  when  the  history  of  this 
century  is  written,  as  harsh  as  its  Judg- 
ment of  the  holocaust  will  be.  Its  con- 
demnation will  be  incalculably  more 
severe  if  our  world  did  not  leam  the 
lessons  of  the  holocaust,  and  leam 
them  welL* 

*  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  act 
of  Congress,  every  year  we  take  in  our 
"Days  of  Remembrance,"  the  opportu- 
nity to  honor  the  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust.  We  rededicate 
ourselves  not  only  to  forget  the  events 
of  the  past,  but  to  continue,  in  the 
present,  the  fight  against  hatred,  in- 
tolerance, and  the  climate  that  makes 
them  possible  and  made  the  holocaust 
possible.  It  would  be  poor  remem- 
brance indeed  if.  in  honoring  the  vic- 
tims, we  ignored  the  cause  of  their  suf- 
fering. 

There  are  many  moving  memorials 
to  the  victims  of  the  holocaust.  Surely, 
the  most  powerful  are  the  mute  bricks 
and  barbed  wire  in  places  whose 
names  have  become  synonymous  with 
20th  century  horror.  Another  memori- 
al may  not  be  as  well  known,  for  it  is  a 
memorial  expressed  in  life,  in  remem- 
brance through  action.  The  Simon 
Wiesenthal  Center  for  Holocaust 
Studies  in  Los  Angeles  is  such  a  memo- 
rial to  the  victims  of  the  holocaust. 
Mr.  Wiesenthal.  who  last  year  received 
a  Congressional  Gold  Medal,  has 
gained  worldwide  renown  for  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  crimes  of  the  holo- 
caust to  light,  to  bring  to  Justice  the 
criminals   who  still   walk  among   us. 
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Now,  he  hM  helped  to  organise  this 
center,  the  largest  holocaust  institu- 
tion In  N<Hlh  America,  that  wUl  build 
and  maintain  a  permanent  record  of 
the  holocaust,  that  wiU  establish  edu- 
cational isocrams.  conduct  research. 
aid  study,  and  I  trust,  remain  as  a 
Urine  memcMial  as  long  as  this  Nation 
and  Its  freedom  shall  endure.  Mr.  Wie- 
senthal  shows  that  it  Is  not  enough  to 
punish  the  guUty  and  help  those  who 
survhred.  important  though  that 
might  be.  In  helping  to  keep  the 
events  of  the  holocaust  always  before 
us,  the  Simon  Wlesenthal  Center  not 
only  serves  as  a  memorial,  but  also 
helps  to  fight  the  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance that  made  the  holocaust  possible. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Simon 
Wlesenthal  Center  has  coordinated 
the  first  official  Holocaust  Comme- 
moriatlon  in  the  State  of  California,  to 
be  held  today  in  a  Joint  State  legisla- 
ture ceremony  in  Sacramento. 

While  the  holocaust  has  become  his- 
tory, the  heritage  of  hate  that  nur- 
tured and  fueled  it.  the  attitude  and 
ideas  that  nuule  it  possible  are.  too 
ofteo.  with  us  here,  in  America,  in 
IMl.  It  shows  itself  every  time  a 
house  of  worship  is  desecrated  or  de- 
fOed.  It  is  painful  to  imagine  what  a 
siuvlvor  of  the  holocaust  feels,  seeing 
the  swastikas  painted  on  the  syna- 
gogue wall  yet  again,  not  in  a  night- 
mare of  the  past,  but  here,  today.  It 
can  strip  away  all  the  security  that 
years  of  peace  and  freedom  have 
brought.  Those  who  died  in  the  holo- 
caust shaU  not  return  through  any 
acts  of  ours;  but  shall  we  leave  the 
hatred  that  killed  them  unabated  In 
their  place?  What  more  fitting  memo- 
rial, then,  to  the  victims  that  for  us  to 
act  to  eradicate  religious  desecration 
from  the  United  States? 

Because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  holocaust,  the  millions  of  lives 
lost,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  human 
element  of  the  tragedy  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  vast  inhuman  horror. 
We  can  easily  forget  that  those  who 
suffered  and  those  who  died  were 
people  very  much  like  ourselves. 
people  who  were  suddenly  plunged 
from  the  commonplace  of  daily  life 
into  the  nearest  thing  to  Hell  that 
human  endeavor  has  ever  succeeded  in 
bringing  forth  upon  the  face  of  the 
Earth.  Here,  today,  we  remember  not 
numbers,  but  people.  We  remember 
them  with  the  sympathy,  honor  and 
respect  they  deserve.  It  remains  for  us 
to  show  we  too.  like  Simon  Wle- 
senthal. remonber  in  deeds  as  well  as 


•  Ifrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ve  are  observing  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance" of  the  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust. The  Nazi  oppressors  made  few 
dktfawttnps  in  seeking  and  destrojring 
those  who  "dared"  to  be  different: 
either  by  birth,  religion,  nationality, 
or  political  conviction.  By  remember- 
ing the  terrible  suffering  of  those  who 


died  in  the  holocaust  we  honor  their 
memories  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
oppose  the  many  similar  currents  of 
hate  that  are  abroad  in  the  world 
today.*  

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  the  observ- 
ance of  a  "Day  of  Remembrance"  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  millions  who 
perished  during  the  holocaust.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust,  which 
was  organized  in  September  of  1979. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  Commis- 
sion is  testimony  to  the  commitment 
of  the  American  people  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  those  who  suffered 
cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis. 

The  importance  of  these  memorials 
caimot  be  overemphasized.  Mr.  Elie 
Wiesel.  permanent  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Council  on  the  Holocaust  best  de- 
scribed oiu-  responsibility  to  holocaust 
memorials  when  he  said: 

We  are  all  witnesses  .  .  .  both  those  who 
lived  in  that  generation,  and  in  any  genera- 
tion ...  we  each  must  tell  our  story. 

No  matter  how  painful,  the  memo- 
ries of  the  destruction,  vile  atrocities, 
and  utter  inhumanity  must  be  re- 
called. By  reminding  ourselves,  and 
more  importantly  our  children  that 
these  horrors  did  in  fact  occur,  we  can 
hope  to  maintain  an  awareness  of 
man's  humanitarian  commitment  to 
his  fellow  man. 

In  accordance  with  this  Day  of  Re- 
membrance each  of  us  has  an  obliga- 
tion to.  in  some  way,  mark  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  day.  Be  it  a  moment  of 
silent  meditation,  or  any  other  expres- 
sion of  tribute,  let  us  all  take  out  a  few 
minutes  from  our  day  to  perpetiuite 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  most 
brutaUy  exterminated.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
participate  in  the  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance," the  annual  commemoration 
of  the  holocaust  enacted  into  law  last 
year.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  con- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  that  estab- 
lished this  observance  and  created  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  charged 
with  planning  a  lasting  tribute  to  the 
6  million  Jews  who  died  during  the 
Nazi  terror. 

"To  remember  the  holocaust  is  to 
sensitize  ourselves  to  its  critical  politi- 
cal lessons,"  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust  stated  in  its 
1979  report,  "Nazism  was  facilitated 
by  the  breakdown  of  democracy  •  •  *, 
the  erosion  of  faith  In  the  political 
leadership  and  in  the  ability  of  demo- 
cratic governments  to  ftmction." 

As  stewards  of  a  free  society,  we 
must  all  remain  aware  of  the  threat 
posed  to  the  health  of  our  democratic 
institutions  by  intolerance  and  cruel- 
ty. Fascism  is  that  threat  in  its  most 
virulent  form;  genocide  is  the  most 
atrocious  manifestation  of  fascism. 
Tet  outbreaks  of  this  most  incredible 
subversion   of   humanity   stiU   occur. 


Uganda  under  Idl  Amln,  Cambodia 
under  Pol  Pot— both  modem-day  holo- 
causts, made  all  the  more  horrifjring 
to  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  by  the 
memory  of  the  Nazi  genocide. 

As  Americans  face  the  challenge  of 
the  coming  decades,  we  must  be  ever 
wary  of  the  tendency  of  free  societies 
to  shed  their  democratic  traditions 
and  embrace  authoritarianism.  Pinal 
solutions  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  that  democracy  no 
longer  works.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
make  the  democratic  system  work  for 
every  citizen  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  days  to  re- 
member the  6  million  Jews  who  died 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi  regime.  These 
are  also  days  to  consider  how  we  can 
prevent  such  a  holocaust  from  ever  oc- 
curring again.* 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  homage  to 
those  who  suffered  in  the  holocaust. 
As  a  country  dedicated  to  freedom  of 
political  and  religious  thought,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  reflect  on  this  dark 
hour  in  history  to  remind  us  all  of  the 
ix>tential  destnictiveness  of  hatred 
and  prejudice. 

The  holocaust  constituted  one  of  the 
most  hideous  examples  of  totalitarian- 
ism ever  perpetrated  on  a  people.  It  il- 
lustrated the  lengths  to  which  tyran- 
ny can  and  will  go  to  achieve  its  goals, 
however  heinous.  As  citizens  of  a  coun- 
try founded  on  liberty  and  the  sancti- 
ty of  life,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  not 
all  persons  are  so  fortuiutte.  Having 
Just  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
witnessed  the  stark  reality  of  the  ef- 
fects of  totalitarian  rule.  Freedom  of 
religion  and  political  ideology  are  im- 
iLnown  and  prejudice  and  bigotry  are 
rampant.  This  trip  served  as  a  remind- 
er of  the  liberties  and  rights  which  we 
enjoy  and  which  we  often  take  for 
granted.  The  Jewish  community  has 
never  forgotten  the  horrors  of  oppres- 
sion nor  has  it  been  unappreciative  of 
the  benefits  of  freedom. 

The  concern  of  tUs  body  for  those 
who  sxiffered  is  evident  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council  and  in  taldng  time  today 
to  remember  the  victims  and  their 
families.  We  do  this  to  insure  that 
these  outrages  are  not  forgotten  and 
are  never  repeated.* 

*  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  homage 
to  the  6  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren that  fell  victim  to  Nazi  extermi- 
nation plans  during  World  War  II.  As 
a  crime  unique  in  the  annals  of  histo- 
ry, different  not  only  in  the  quantity 
of  violence  but  in  its  manner  and  pur- 
pose as  a  mass  criminal  enterprise  or- 
ganized by  the  state  against  defense- 
less civilian  populations,  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  exam- 
ine the  circumstances  that  prevented 
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the  world  from  recognizing  the  moral 
truths  which  permitted  the  holocaust 
to  proceed. 

I  think  the  American  phflosopher 
George  Santayana  stated  it  quite  well 
when  he  warned  that  those  who  forget 
history  are  condemed  to  repeat  it.  Re- 
membering can  instill  caution,  fortify 
restraint,  protect  against  future  evil  or 
indifference,  and  can  only  be  pro- 
longed by  an  imderstandlng  of  what 
happended  and  how  it  occurred.  We 
must  never  foreget  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences which  sometime  accompany 
the  exercise  of  absolute  power. 

Along  these  lines,  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  this 
annual  commemoration  of  the  holo- 
caust during  these  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance." Clearly,  if  we  are  to  learn 
from  the  past,  we  must  be  aware  of 
what  has  occurred.  Given  the  depths  of 
human  cruelty  which  are  revealed  by 
the  holocaust,  I  can  understand  how 
the  temptation  might  exist  to  sweep 
such  impleasant  memories  from  our 
collective  consciousness.  However,  to 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  would  not 
only  perform  a  great  injustice  to  our- 
selves and  future  generations  but  also 
to  the  6  million  who  perished  during 
an  event  which  many  of  us  stiU  regard 
as  inconceivable.* 

*  Mr.  SHAMANSKT.  BCr.  Speaker, 
today  we  remember  the  holocaust. 

World  War  II  was  the  greatest  up- 
heaval of  death  and  destruction  in 
human  history.  But  within  the  general 
conflagration  another  war,  unique  in 
the  experience  of  mankind,  took  place. 
One  people,  the  Jews,  were  singled 
out  for  extermination.  They  became  a 
target  not  because  of  what  they  did 
but  simply  because  of  who  they  were. 
Tlie  hate-filled  doctrines  of  nazism, 
supported  by  anti-Semitic  bigotry 
which  StiU  has  roots  in  Western  cul- 
ture, decreed  that  Jews  were  subhu- 
man and  fit  for  death. 

Concealed  and,  as  we  now  know,  at 
times  ignored,  the  war  against  the 
Jews  continued  remorselessly.  It  ended 
only  with  the  general  triumph  of  good 
men,  good  governments,  and  their 
allies  over  the  evils  of  na^ifm  and  fas- 
cism. Then  the  truth  emerged.  One- 
third  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  mar- 
tyred 6  million,  had  been  destroyed. 
The  words  "holocaust"  and  "genocide" 
forced  their  way  into  our  lanpiftg^*^ 
into  our  consciences. 

We  cannot  answer  with  complete- 
ness the  questions  why  did  it  happen. 
why  was  it  allowed  to  happen? 

But  we  must  not.  for  our  own  and 
humanity's  sake,  avoid  asking  those 
questions.  With  remembrance  we 
begin  our  search  for  parts  of  the  an- 
swers. 

Remembrance  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough.  We  must  fight  the  resurgence 
of  fascism  around  the  world,  the  use 
of  anti-Semitism  as  foreign  policy  by 
certain  governments,  the  institution- 


alization of  bigotry  and  hatred  any- 
where. 

We  must  teach  our  children.  We 
must  never  forget.  We  must  act.* 
*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  commemoration  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  the  holocaust.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  we  not  forget 
the  cruelty  which  resulted  in  the  sys- 
tematic extermination  of  the  Jews 
during  World  War  II.  We  all  have  an 
obligation  to  remember,  so  that  we  can 
prevent  the  occiurence  of  such  atroc- 
ities in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  from 
Conservative  Judaism,  January/Feb- 
ruary 1981,  by  Dr.  Michael  Beren- 
baum.  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington and  associate  professor  of  reli- 
gion at  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Berenbaum's  "Reflections  on 
Teaching  About  the  Holocaust"  poign- 
antly addresses  the  issues  that  we  all 
must  confront  as  we  gather  today  to 
commemorate  the  holocaust. 

Rbtlktiohs  om  Tkachhig  About  thk 
holocadst 
(By  Michael  Berenbaum) 
It  is  now  generaUy  accepted  that  the  Hol- 
ocaust was  a  watershed  in  Western  history, 
a  paradigmatic  manifestation  of  human  evil 
intensified  by  the  almost  unlimited  power  of 
the  state,  fueled  by  technological  and  scien- 
tific accomplishment,  and  unchecked  by 
moral,  sodal,  reUgious,  or  political  con- 
straints. The  Holocaust  is  seen  as  instruc- 
tive, revealing  in  its  extremity  additional  di- 
mensions of  human  nature  and  reflecting, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  some,  basic  tenden- 
cies within  Western  civilization  whether 
they  be  demographic,  political,  economic 
sodal.  psychological,  or  religious.  The  fact 
that  the  Holocaust  was  perpetrated  not  by 
an  archaic,  maniacal  fringe,  nor  as  an  ex- 
pression of  barbarian  Ism,  but  by  the  most 
cultured  and  scientifically  advanced  of 
Western  societies  presents  us  with  a  funda- 
mental challenge.  Whether  restricted  to  the 
past  or  a  harbinger  of  the  future,  the  study 
of  the  Holocaust  is  imperative  to  an  under- 
standing of  ocmtemporary  human  existence. 
Slowly,  it  has  made  its  way  into  academe  as 
a  legitimate  field  of  research.  Over  200  uni- 
veratties  now  offer  Holocaust  courses  within 
some  ao  different  departments  in  the  hu- 
manltJes  and  the  social  sciences. 

The  teacher  of  the  Holocaust  is  beset  by 
many  difhculUes.  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  restrictive  nature  of  departmoital  divi- 
sions within  the  University.  In  what  depart- 
mental context  does  the  study  of  the  Holo- 
caust Itelong?  In  history,  political  adenoe, 
government,  economics,  sociology,  psycholo- 
gy, religion,  philosophy,  German  literature, 
Jewish  studies.  English,  or  art?  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Holocaust  has  occasioned  a 
numbo'  of  experiments  at  team  teaching 
with  faculty  often  Inldging  not  only  depart- 
ments but  divisions  of  the  University.  BIy 
own  preference  has  been  to  offer  the  course 
either  as  a  University  course  or  a  college 
■wninar  or  else  within  a  broad  program  af- 
forded by  the  College  of  Letters,  an  Interdis- 
ciplinary mogram  in  the  study  of  Westnn 
dvaiBtion,  its  literature,  history,  and  phi- 
loaophy.  By  opting  for  the  larger  context  of 
a  Unhrersity  course  and  by  cross-listing  the 


course  within  another  department,  I  both 
guide  the  student's  expectations  and  reflect 
a  greater  fideUty  to  the  diversity  of  the  ma- 
terial that  will  be  presented.  To  teach  a  Hol- 
ocaust course  only  within  my  home  depart- 
ment of  religion  is  to  partially  misrepresent 
the  focus  of  the  course. 

An  even  more  basic  consideration  is  whose 
history  is  being  taught  and  from  wtiat  per- 
spective. Raul  HUberg  raises  this  question 
most  poignantly  in  liis  Introduction  to  the 
magesterial  The  DestrucUon  of  the  Eur- 
poean  Jews  when  he  writes: 

"I^st  one  tie  misled  by  the  word  'Jews'  in 
the  title,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  a  book  about  Jews.  It  is  a  book  about 
the  people  who  destroyed  the  Jews.  Not 
much  will  be  read  here  about  the  victims. 
The  focus  Is  placed  on  the  perpetrators.'" 

The  controversial  aspects  of  Hilberg's 
book,  those  dimensions  of  his  work  that 
have  caused  acute  discomfort  to  some 
Jewish  historians,  must  be  seen  within  the 
context  of  whose  history  he  is  writing  and 
what  perspective  he  has  chosen  for  himself. 
Similarly,  the  curious  omission  in  the  work 
of  Lucy  Dawidowicz  concerning  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  extermination  camps 
within  her  study  of  the  Holocaust  can  also 
be  explained  by  the  history  and  the  perqiec- 
tive  that  she  chose.  Her  treatment  of  the 
Jewish  institutions  within  the  ghetto,  of  the 
Judenrat,  the  resistance,  and  the  alternate 
community  composed  of  self-help  groups,  is 
marked  by  her  desire  to  treat  autonomous 
Jewish  institutions  (functionally,  of  course, 
within  extraordinarily  narrow  boundaries) 
none  of  which  could  exist  in  the  context  of 
total  domination  within  the  concentratitm 
camp.  Thus.  Dawidowicz'  fidelity  to  her 
choice  of  historical  focus  leads  her  to  ne- 
glect an  analysis  of  the  Jewish  experience 
within  the  concentration  camp. 

The  perspective  of  the  author  also  sliapes 
the  material  that  Is  presented.  Again,  the 
controversy  can  be  clearly  seen  between 
Raul  Haberg  and  others.  For  Hilberg.  the 
fundamental  questions  concerning  the  Holo- 
caust revolve  around  the  governmental 
functions  necessary  to  implement  effective- 
ly so  vast  a  state-sponsored  enterprise:  the 
functioning  of  bureaucracy,  the  lecislative 
components,  the  taxaomic  components,  and 
the  interrelationship  betweoi  competing 
segmoiU  of  the  German  state.  Dawidowicz. 
on  the  other  hand,  focuses  her  diacuKion  on 
the  ideological  image  of  the  Jew  in  the  mind 
of  the  German.  HiUer  occupies  a  central 
place  within  Dawidowicz'  work  but  be  plays 
only  a  marginal  role  within  Hilberg's  discus- 
sion. For  Uriel  TbI  and  George  Monee.  ide- 
ology plays  a  central  role  in  the  extennina- 
tion  of  the  Jews  with  bureaucracy  and  the 
functioning  of  the  state  occupying  a  tangen- 
tial though  not  unimportant  positlan.  while 
for  Rubenstein.  HUbng.  and  Arendt  the  sit- 
uaticm  is  reversed.  The  peispective  on  the 
material  is  the  choice  of  the  author,  the  de- 
cision by  which  he  evaluates  the  material, 
the  lens  through  which  he  focuses  and  per- 
ceives. 

I  have  long  been  attracted  by  Kenneth 
Kenisttm's  notltm  of  objectivity  in  tbe  social 
sciences  and  its  appUcafaOity  to  the  study  of 
the  Holocaust.  Keniston  has  argued  that  ob- 
JecUvity  in  the  social  sciences  is  adiieved 
when  the  researcher  reveals  as  fully  and  as 
hmestly  as  possible  his  own  subjective  per- 
spective and  aDowB  the  reader  to  oompen- 
sate  for  this  subjectivity  in  reading  the  ma- 
tetiaL  It  is  in  tbe  interactton  between  tbe 
cautioas.  infonned  reader  and  the  selected 
material  that  objectivity  is  adiieved. 
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In  tlM  CMC  of  the  stady  of  Um  Holoouvt. 
I  aa  cumliMJWi  that  moat  of  theae  authors 
an  eoRMft  In  the  matartal  that  they  eooald- 
w.  llMy  are  mliliaillin  when  they  extend 
the  «splBDSttTe  power  of  thtir  eonatderatkin 
beyond  tta  oatund  boundary  and  when  they 
clatan  exduaMty  either  with  wapert,  to  mas- 
tery of  the  material  or  ledtimacy.  Often- 
tlmM  the  taak  of  the  Inatnictor  la  to  clarify 
penpeettraa.  to  help  the  atudent  perceive 
the  Tahie  and  limtta  of  a  particular  analyils. 
and  finally  to  broaden  the  perapectlve  from 
which  the  student  confronu  the  materiaL 

LAJWUAeS  CUUUFICATIOa 

Staaoe  languace  is  the  means  toy  which  we 
appropriate  reality  and  create  a  universe  of 
rt<mmyrm%  dlsoouTse.  the  ttuiMt  of  the  Holo- 
CMiat  muat  be  careful  to  understand  the  di- 
verae  lae  oi  language  within  the  histori- 
ography of  the  Holocaust  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  highly  charged  emotions  of  Hol- 
ocaust t^*««i*>«tiip  Nowhere  Is  this  difficul- 
ty more  apparent  than  in  the  question  of 
reaiatance  (traditionally  meaning  thwarting 
the  enemy  with  violence,  expanding  to 
nyi^Ti  "any  group  action  consciously  taken 
in  oppoaltian  to  known  or  surmised  laws,  sc- 
tioiM  or  intentions  directed  against  the  Jews 
by  the  Qermans  and  their  supporters"  *) 
and  the  endeavors  to  recover  what  Saul  Esh 
has  termed  the  dignity  of  the  destroyed.' 
Two  pitfalls  must  be  avoided,  namely,  mys- 
»<«.^»i«i  uid  simplification.  Ifystiflcatlon 
claims  that  all  Jews  were  martyrs  while  the 
■impHftorm  claim  that  they  went  to  their 
deaths  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  We  must, 
therefwe.  establish  a  common  language. 

I  nnA  that  the  only  appropriate  way  out 
of  the  quagmire  is  for  the  teacher  to  share 
with  the  students  the  nature  of  the  terms. 
their  multiple  uses  and  even  their  misuses 
In  order  to  iinmaik  the  presuppositions  that 
underlie  interpretations  of  the  materials. 

On  a  deeper  level,  there  Is  profound  reti- 
cence to  confront  the  material  under  discus- 
sion. We  are  plagued  on  the  one  hand  by  an 
acute,  almost  pornographic  fascination  with 
eltho-  suffering  or  lU  Infliction.  Those  who 
have  suffered  have  an  authentic  experience 
that  holds  a  peculiar  attraction  to  a  genera- 
tion seeking  its  own  truths  in  a  world  of  in- 
creasing fraud  and  deceitfulness.  Similarly, 
there  are  many  who  are  attracted  to  the 
Nasis,  to  their  power,  to  sadism  and  to  other 
forms  of  violence.  (Advance  screening  of 
students  of  the  course  can  prevent  many  an 
inappropriate  student  from  taking  the 
course.) 

On  the  other  hand,  even  the  morally  and 
psycbologlnlly  healthy  student  may  face 
difficulties,  as  do  scholars,  in  confronting 
the  Holocaust  and  its  implications.  In  a 
masterful  essay  in  a  new  work,  Lawrence 
ijUDger  has  posed  the  dilemma  most  poign- 

antlr 

"The  implications  reach  far  beyond  moral 
Ideology  to  the  role  of  time  and  history  in 
human  destiny,  to  the  structure  of  charac- 
ter and  the  very  unity  of  our  lives  in  the 
twentieth  century.  History  assures  us  that 
man  is  superior  to  time  when  retrospective- 
ly be  can  explain  the  uiiexpected.  account. 
tn  tlila  Instance,  tat  the  extermination  of  a 
people,  uncover  a  system  f  m-  survhrlng  and 
thus  reduce  the  event  to  a  partial  mental 
order  that  somehow  theoretically  balances 
the  price  In  human  Uvea  paid  for  that  order. 
But  from  the  perapectlve  of  the  victims, 
who  of  course  far  outnumbered  the  survi- 
von,  the  disorder  of  meaningless  death  con- 
tradlets  the  ordering  hnptilses  of  time. 
Those  who  died  tat  nothing  during  the  Hol- 
ocaust left  the  Uvlng  with  the  paralyzing  di- 
lemma of  facing  a  perpetually  present  grief. 


To  the  puBled  Inquiry  why  Interest  In  the 
Holocaust  seems  to  grow  as  the  event  re- 
cedea  Into  the  past,  one  answer  may  be  that 
there  Is  no  inner  space  or  time  to  bury  It 
ln."» 

Xanger  dissents  from  the  attempt  of 
Frank!  and  Dea  Pres  to  impose  a  sense  of 
moral  order  and  triumph  on  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors. He  continually  argues  that  the  expe- 
rlencea  of  the  campa,  the  choiceleas  choices 
of  the  victims,  undermine  our  collective  uni- 
verse which  is  predicated  upon  a  sense  of 
human  dignity  that  demands  certain  exter- 
nal supports.  In  the  morally  denuding  at- 
mosphere of  the  death  camps,  the  external 
support  system  rapidly  evaporated.  Rather 
than  confront  the  abyss  and  the  void,  sys- 
tems of  meaning  derived  from  a  pre-Holo- 
caust  universe  are  imposed.  To  introduce 
our  students  to  the  world  of  Auschwitx  is  to 
shatter  illusions,  to  undermine  values,  and 
to  restrain  their  faith  in  humanity  and  in 
each  other.  Human  life  comes  to  lie  seen  as 
precarious:  social  institutions  and  the  social 
order  appear  vulnerable.  Certainly,  there  is 
a  reluctance  to  confront  this  phenomenon 
within  all  of  us,  yet  an  honest  confrontation 
is  a  moral  necessity  if  we  are  to  be  faithful 
to  our  task.  One  cannot  read  Frankl  or  Des 
Pres  without  confronting  the  conflicting 
tale  of  Primo  Levi  and  the  discussion  of 
Langer. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  found  myself  inter- 
weaving history  with  biography,  secondary 
sources  with  primary  sources,  in  order  to 
balance  the  vast  depersonalization  of  the 
Holocaust  and  its  historical  discussion  with 
the  tales  of  individuals.  Diaries  and  mem- 
oirs, novels  and  oral  histories  can  and 
should  be  read  along  with  the  standard 
works  in  the  field.  The  student  thus  gains  a 
richer  insight  into  the  nuances  of  meaning, 
the  changing  insights  of  the  victims,  the 
conditions  within  the  ghettos  and  the 
camps,  and  the  monumental  sense  of  loss. 
Indeed,  the  personal  account  makes  the  his- 
torical discussion  take  on  a  renewed  vibran- 
cy and  fortifies  the  student  with  interest 
and  discipline  in  order  to  confront  the  in- 
tensive reading  demanded  within  the 
course. 

I  still  struggle  with  the  issue  of  what  to 
teach.  The  subject  Is  vast.  Where  does  one 
begin,  and  where  does  one  end?  In  a  sense, 
one  can  begin  with  the  gospel  accounts  of 
the  Crucifixion  or  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  70.  One  must  describe  Jewish  exist- 
ence in  the  diaspora.  One  must  also  share 
not  only  the  fact  of  massive  Jewish  death  or 
the  experience  of  the  Jew  as  victim,  but  also 
the  nature  of  the  world  that  was  lost  in  its 
diversity,  not  only  a  romantic  visit  to  the 
world  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  the  focuses 
that  were  threatening  that  world  both  from 
within  and  without.  I  also  feel  an  obligation 
to  describe  the  universe  of  the  bystander  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  victim  and  the  perpe- 
trator. I  always  include  some  discussion  of 
the  implications  of  the  Holocaust,  both  uni- 
versaUstlcally  and  particularistically.  re- 
flecting on  its  impact  upon  Jewish  thought 
and  the  Jewish  people  ss  well  as  upon 
Christianity. 

Several  personal  commitments  underlie 
my  own  teaching  of  the  Holocaust;  these 
are  subjective,  yet  they  form  the  comer- 
stone  of  my  approach.  I  have  a  deep  moral 
commitment  to  sensitize  my  students  to  the 
manifestations  of  human  evil  without 
having  the  Holocaust  create  a  new  thresh- 
old or  tolerance  for  human  evil.  The  risk  in 
teaching  the  Holocaust  is  that  anything  less 
than  its  total  horror  may  come  to  be  consid- 
ered insignificant  as  a  manifestation  of  evil. 


(Wltneasea,  for  example,  the  treatment  of 
the  Holocaust  by  some  neo-Nail  movements 
that  are  content  to  concede  that  one  million 
or  one-and-«-half  million  Jews  were  killed, 
but  they  resist  the  higher  flgiue  as  if  the 
one-mllllon  figure  were  tolerable  or  accept- 
able.) 

The  study  of  the  Holocaust  raises  innu- 
merable questions  and  tensions  with  respect 
to  ultimate  issues  not  only  of  historiogra- 
phy but  of  a  religious  and  ethical  nature.  In 
my  own  writings,  I  have  moved  toward  a 
deeply  personal  resolution  of  these  issues, 
which  I  share  but  do  not  impose  upon 
others.  I  address  myself  to  the  question  of 
the  divine  presence  or  absence  at  Auschwitz, 
to  the  meaning  of  tradition  and  its  viability 
for  the  poet-Holocaust  imlverse,  to  the  need 
to  revolutionize  Jewish  behavior  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  past.  Bty  own  tendency  Is  to 
affirm  the  tensions  and  to  dwell  in  the  dia- 
lectical moment.  I  feel  a  deep  obligation  to 
present  rather  than  resolve  these  questions 
for  my  students.  The  student  will  inevitably 
push  toward  a  persoiud  response,  and,  in- 
creasingly, I  find  myself  only  willing  to 
offer  my  response  at  the  end  of  the  process 
rather  than  at  the  tieglimlng. 

Those  of  us  whose  lives  have  been  shat- 
tered and  shaped  by  the  Holocaust  share 
the  conviction  that  the  material  we  teach  is 
extraordinarily  powerful.  My  own  sense  of 
the  mysterium  trembidum  is  a  deeply  held 
conviction  but  never  a  point  of  departure 
for  my  teaching  or  scholarship.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  The  Origins  of  Totalitarianism, 
Haimah  Arendt  has  summed  up  my  own  at- 
titude best: 

"The  conviction  that  everything  that  hap- 
pened on  earih  must  be  comprehensible  to 
man  can  lead  to  interpreting  history  by 
common  places.  Comprehension  does  not 
mean  denying  the  outrageous,  deducing  the 
unprecedented  from  precedence,  or  explain- 
ing phenomena  by  such  analogies  and  gen- 
eralities that  the  impact  of  reality  and  the 
shock  of  experience  are  no  longer  felt.  It 
means,  rather,  having  and  bearing  con- 
sciously the  burden  which  our  century  has 
placed  upon  us— neither  denying  its  exist- 
ence nor  submitting  meekly  to  its  weight. 
Comprehension,  in  short,  means  the  tmpre- 
medltated,  attentive  facing  up  to,  and  resist- 
ing of,  reality— whatever  it  may  be."* 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  process  of  inquiry  and 
teaching,  if  occasionally  throughout  the 
course  we  are  reminded  of  the  dimension  of 
InexplicabUity.  of  the  explosiveness  and 
critical  importance  of  the  Holocaust,  then 
all  is  for  the  good.  We  caiuiot  begin  the 
process  of  learning  with  the  statement  that 
one  will  never  know  nor  can  we  allow  mys- 
tery to  obscure  those  dimensions  of  reality 
that  are  comprehensible  and  discernible 
through  the  tools  of  contemporary  scholar- 
ship. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  ON  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  the  Dasw  of  Rememberaiu^  of  the 
Holocatist  Is  teaching  our  children  the 
lessons  of  history  that  lead  to  the  hol- 
ocaust. As  philosopher  and  theologian 
Rabbi  Joshua  Heschel.  said: 

Six  million  people  were  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  there  is  a  danger  they  will 
be  annihilated  from  our  memories.  Are  they 
doomed  to  a  twofold  aimlhllatlon? 

While  the  names  of  such  places  as 
Dachau,  Auschwitz,  and  Treblinka  are 
all  too  familiar  to  my  colleagues  and  I. 
are  they  Just  as  familiar  to  our  chil- 
dren? While  it  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension to  realize  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  human  beings  we  should 
pause  to  consider  that  the  last  death 
camp  was  closed  less  than  40  years 
ago. 

We  read  periodically  in  our  local 
newspapers  of  teenagers  destroying 
and  defacing  synagogues  and  the 
homes  of  our  Jewish  citizens.  And. 
each  time  I  cringe  when  I  learn  that 
the  teenager  caught  knew  very  little 
about  the  holocaust.  I  must  question 
whether  we  as  parents  and  the  schools 
are  doing  enough  to  relay  this  message 
of  one  of  the  darkest  aspects  of  the 
20th.century.  I  encourage  all  teachers 
this  week  to  discuss  the  holocaust  in 
their  classrooms,  and  for  parents  to 
follow  up  with  discussions  at  home. 
Let  us  prove  Rabbi  Heschel  wrong  in 
believing  that  we  may  forget  the  lives 
of  those  that  were  mercilessly  killed 
and  persecuted  during  this  black 
moment  of  the  history  of  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  being  the  Holocaust  Remem- 
brance Day,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  homage  to  the 
memory  of  the  millions  of  victims. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  mourn  and 
to  remember;  to  mourn  the  lives  that 
were  lost,  the  loneliness  of  a  people,  a 
third  of  whom  were  annihilated.  IVi 
million  children  among  these  6  million 
Jews.  How  does  one  mourn  such  a 
loss?  How  does  one  confront  its  magni- 
tude, its  emptiness  and  its  meaning? 
The  answer  of  the  Jewish  People  has 
been  to  remember— remembering  their 
deaths  and  the  world  that  was  lost, 
the  Jewish  universe  of  Eastern  Europe 
which  is  no  longer,  the  vibrant  culture 
that  spoke  Yiddish— the  people  who 
walked  the  streets  of  Warsaw  and  the 
thriving  market  places  of  Lodz,  who 
inhabited  the  Yeshivot  of  Vilna  and 
the  Hasidic  courtyards  of  Berdichev. 
We  remember  tonight  not  only  their 
deaths,  but  their  lives  and  in  so  doing 
we  deny  Hitler  and  his  <x>horts.  both 
contemporary  and  current,  yet  an- 
other victory.  For  Nazism  sought  not 
only  to  exterminate  all  of  the  Jews  in 


the  world,  but  in  addition  to  eradicate 
even  the  memory  of  their  existence. 
The  Nazi  crime,  which  came  perilously 
close  to  complete  fulfillment  in  a  cal- 
lously indifferent  world,  is  thwarted 
by  our  memory:  though  we  cannot 
undo  their  deeds,  we  can  at  least 
transmit  the  memory  of  their  victims 
through  our  collective  recollection. 

To  those  like  myself  who  were  bom 
after  the  hol(x»ust.  its  horror  and  its 
lessons  serve  as  a  legacy  that  ever  pen- 
etrates our  consciousness.  Yet  classi- 
cally, it  is  not  only  by  moiuning  and 
by  remembering  that  we  respond  to 
such  a  loss;  it  is  also  by  the  commit- 
ments that  we  make  to  each  other  re- 
garding our  futiu-e. 

The  hol(x»,ust  was  not  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  traditional  patterns  of 
anti-Semitism,  differing  merely  in 
scope  and  scale  from  that  which  our 
people  experienced  for  centuries  in 
their  exilic  sojourns.  The  holocaust 
represented  a  specific  type  of  evil,  a 
systematic  and  bureaucratically  orga- 
nized evil,  sponsored  by  the  state  and 
using  all  of  the  power  and  the  mecha- 
nisms available  to  a  modem  govern- 
ment to  identify,  concentrate,  and  ulti- 
mately murder  a  segment  of  its  citi- 
zens. Representatives  in  the  Reichstag 
passed  legislation  defining  Jews  and 
prohibiting  their  interaction  with  the 
"Aryan  Master  Race."  Postmen  deliv- 
ered these  "decrees."  Chiuxh  and 
health  ministries  aided  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  Jews.  The  Treasury  sjrstem- 
atically  audited  and  confiscated  all 
Jewish  possessions  and  supervised  the 
process  of  its  redistribution,  while 
transportation  and  travel  departments 
arranged  train  schedules  for  deporta- 
tion and  billing  procediu^s  for  one- 
way journeys  to  the  camps.  AU  of 
these  processes  were  legal,  sanctioned 
by  the  state,  approved  by  its  politi- 
cians and  encouraged  by  the  popula- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  of  Ger- 
many even  apologized  for  the  limited 
role  that  he  could  play  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Jews. 

Writing  to  his  friend.  Martin  Bor- 
mann.  he  said: 

I  intend  to  turn  over  criminal  jurisdiction 
against  Poles,  Russians,  Jews,  and  Gypsies 
to  the  Reichfuhrer  S.S.  In  doing  so  I  base 
myself  on  the  principle  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  can  make  only  a  small  contri- 
bution to  the  extermination  of  these  peo- 
ples. .  .  . 

So  wrote  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a 
modem  state. 

As  a  manifestation  of  the  modem 
state,  the  Nazis  practiced  a  pernicious- 
ly depersonalized  form  of  murder.  The 
individual  was  robbed  of  his  identity 
and  given  a  number.  Even  death  in  the 
camps  and  in  the  ghettoes  was  singu- 
larly impersonal.  People  were  chosen 
to  die  arbitrarily  to  fill  quotas,  lorries, 
or  gas  chambers  so  as  to  provide  for  an 
economy  of  process  where  not  a  single 
space  would  be  wasted.  Instead  of 
direct  involvement  by  the  perpetrator 


with  the  Jew,  the  process  was  peculiar- 
ly impersonal,  detached,  cool,  and 
thorotighly  bureaucratic.  An  anony- 
mous member  of  the  ministry  of  agri- 
culture could  thus  reduce  the  food 
ration  per  day  for  those  incarcerated 
in  the  concentration  campg  to  400 
calories— about  one-third  of  a  person's 
minimum  daily  requirement— while  a 
cost  accountant  could  limit  the  sup- 
plies of  gas  to  the  chambers  and  there- 
by insure  an  even  more  painful  death 
for  children  who  would  consequently 
be  thrown  directly  into  the  ovens. 
Eichmann  would  claim  that  he  never 
killed  a  Jew  while  he  supervised  a 
process  that  brought  6  million  to  their 
deaths,  or  Rudolph  Hoess,  the  com- 
mandiuit  of  Auschwitz,  would  claim 
that  he  harbored  no  particular  ill  will 
toward  the  Jews  and  tolerated  no  mal- 
treatment within  his  camp,  where  per- 
haps as  many  as  4  million  people  died, 
where  death  was  the  purposeful  goal 
of  the  camp  and  where  starvation, 
malnutrition,  exhaustion,  and  human 
decomposition  were  not  considered 
maltreatment  but  rather  the  ordinary 
mcxle  of  the  camp's  operation. 

Though  for  the  perpetrators  the 
process  of  death  and  destruction  was 
impersonal  and  detached,  for  the 
victim,  suffering  and  anguish  are 
always  personaL  To  the  perpetrator,  a 
note  on  some  governmental  chart  pre- 
sented with  pride  to  Himmler  or  Hitler 
was  in  reality  an  entire  imiverse  to  the 
victims.  Our  tradition  maintJiins  the 
sanctity  of  each  individual.  Whoever 
kills  a  person  shatters  an  entire  world. 
Six  million  worlds  were  shattered,  6 
million  people— men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren like  you  and  me — were  lost,  along 
with  their  descendants  for  all  genera- 
tions. 

Klany  of  the  tales  of  the  victims  sur- 
vive. We  know  of  Emmanuel  Ringel- 
blum  who  organized  a  historical  soci- 
ety in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  so  that  even 
if  he  and  the  ghetto  perished,  their 
testimony  for  history  would  remain. 
Mordecai  Anielevitch  and  his  compa- 
triots, young  men  and  women  but  in 
their  teens  and  their  early  twenties. 
imdersUxxl  that  though  they  lacked 
the  freedom  to  avoid  death,  they  stiU 
had  the  choice  of  what  statement  to 
make  by  their  death.  Challenging  the 
might  of  the  many,  they  commenced 
their  resistance  on  the  second  night  of 
Passover,  the  festival  of  freedom,  and 
withstood  the  German  Army  far 
longer  than  did  the  enUre  armies  of 
Prance  and  Belgium  combined.  Rabbi 
Yitzchak  Nissenbaum  taught  his  flodt 
that  what  was  demanded  of  the  Jews 
of  this  world  was  not  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  God's  name— not  martyrdom  in 
its  traditional  sense— but  Kedushat  Ha 
Chaim.  defiance  by  survivaL 
Surmoimting  death  by  living  became  a 
religious  requirement  in  the  struggle 
with  Nazism. 
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If  the  holocaust  Is  to  have  meanlns 
to  our  people,  then  this  noeanlng  must 
be  ezpreased  in  the  oommltments  that 
we  HMke.  in  the  lewons  that  we  learn. 
The  Jeirish  people  have  been  trans- 
f wmed  by  the  event  We  have  learned 
a  aenae  of  solidarity— we.  aU  of  us.  are 
re^xuMfble  for  one  another.  The 
safety  and  security  of  American  Jewry 
is  for  nought  unless  it  can  serve  as  an 
instrument  by  which  we  secure  the 
right  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
Iran,  in  Argentina,  and  in  Israel, 
unless  we  feel  prepared  as  proud 
Americans  to  challenge  the  sale  of 
AWACS  to  an  unstable  and  undemo- 
cratic regime  in  Saudi  Arabia  that 
could  use  these  weapons  against 
Israel. 

The  holocaust  has  taught  the 
Jewish  people  many  lessons.  We  have 
learned  the  cost  of  powerlessness  and 
the  anguish  of  isolation.  A  powerless 
people  may  fall  prone  to  victimization, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  Jewish  existence  is  a  sense  of 
oneness  and  of  mutual  responsibility. 
We  have  learned  to  take  threats  seri- 
ously and  promises  a  bit  more  lightly. 
The  world  will  forgive  us  if  we  take 
the  PLO  Covenant,  which  calls  the  ex- 
istence of  Israel  null  and  void,  serious- 
ly—whUe  their  whispered  words  of 
moderation  followed  by  Immediate  de- 
nials when  repeated  publicly,  are  dis- 
regarded. We  luiow  that  the  distance 
between  a  threat  and  its  realization 
can  be  short.  Hitler's  promise,  regard- 
ed as  ludicrous  in  1939,  became  a  reali- 
ty but  2  years  later  as  the  world  stood 
by  in  disbelief.  We  have  learned  that 
Jewish  security  and  safety  can  only  be 
guaranteed  by  a  proud  people  pre- 
pared to  defend  its  existence.  Oiu- 
cfHnmitment  to  Israel  is  deep  and  pro- 
found. 

Israel  serves  not  merely  as  a  haven 
to  the  oppressed,  although  that  would 
be  sufficient,  but  as  a  reassertion  of 
life  in  a  world  of  death,  as  the  locus  of 
our  onnmon  past  and  the  site  of  a 
future  where  the  Jewish  people  can 
build  and  be  rebuilt,  can  heal  and  t>e 
restored. 

The  holocaust  is  also  the  source  of 
many  lessons  not  particular  to  the 
Jewish  people,  universal  lessons  that 
are  critical  to  the  fate  of  humanity. 
While  no  event  has  thankfully  equaled 
the  holocaust  in  its  magnitude  or  in- 
taitkmallty.  Just  within  the  past  years 
we  have  witnessed  a  genocide  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  genoddal  regime  was 
seated  in  its  honored  place  among  the 
family  of  nations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions—and this  genocide  by  contrast, 
was  the  manifestation  not  of  an  ad- 
vanced industrial  society  of  the  West 
but  of  a  far  less  developed  society  with 
alternate  religious  and  cultural  tradi- 
tion. Separated  by  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  following  accounts  of 
children  huddling  before  the  on- 
slaught of  masters  resound  with  the 
same  anguish: 


And  thus,  aa  the  exiled  moved,  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan— that  of  the 
dead  and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  of 
women  dylnc  In  the  last  stages  of  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  of  little  chUdren 
lyinc  on  their  backs  and  setting  up  their 
last  piteous  walls  for  food  and  water.  There 
were  women  who  held  up  their  babies  to 
strmngers.  begging  them  to  take  them  and 
save  them  from  their  tormentors,  and  fall- 
ing this,  they  would  throw  them  into  wells 
or  leave  them  behind  bushes,  that  at  least 
they  might  die  undisturbed  ...  A  string  of 
encampments  filled  by  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  mingled  with  the  unburied  or  half- 
buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  marked  the 
course  of  the  advancing  throng.— Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau's  Story. 

Lost  chUdren,  thirsty  and  hungry,  help- 
leas  and  hopeless,  were  among  the  more  piti- 
able sights  of  the  evacuation  .  . .  they  would 
be  among  the  first  to  perish  . . . 

Near  the  French  embassy  a  French 
schoolteacher  observed  a  communist  patrol 
march  through  an  aUey  through  a  line  of 
refugees  and  by  happenstance  part  a 
mother  and  father  from  their  children.  The 
frantic  parents  protested  and  sought  to  re- 
claim their  children  .  .  .  The  patrol  leader 
thereupon  fires  a  volley  of  rifle  shots,  kill- 
ing both  mother  and  father. 

Although  not  everybody  personally  wit- 
nessed such  summary  executions,  virtually 
everybody  saw  the  consequences  of  them  In 
the  form  of  corpses  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren rapidly  bloating  and  rotting  in  the  hot 
sun.  The  bodies,  sometimes  grotesquely  con- 
torted In  agony,  yielded  a  nauseating,  perva- 
sive stench,  and  they  had  a  transfiguring 
effect  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  being  exiled.— Jtfurd^r  of  a  Gentle 
Land 

The  first  quote  from  Ambassador 
Morgenthau  refers  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  First  World  War  while  the 
latter  quote  is  from  our  own  time. 
Where  would  you  guess  that  it  origi- 
nated? In  Central  Africa  or  Central 
America?  In  Lebanon  or  Southeast 
Asia?  The  fact  that  we  cannot  easily 
distinguish  such  descriptions  or  readi- 
ly identify  the  country  of  their  source 
must  fiU  us  with  fright. 

When  Hitler  first  advanced  his  pro- 
posal to  kill  the  Jews,  his  advisors  re- 
proached him  that  the  world  would 
not  stand  idly  by  diu-ing  such  a  mass 
murder.  Hitler  silenced  his  opposition 
by  asking.  "Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians now?"  Hitler  understood  well  in- 
ternational indifference,  the  self  in- 
volvement of  countries  that  refused  to 
let  Jews  enter  their  midst,  of  confer- 
ences destined  to  failure  and  empty 
rhetoric.  The  world's  inaction  signaled 
tacit  consent,  if  not  active  cooperation, 
with  the  processes  of  destruction. 

We  can  learn  from  the  bleakness  of 
the  holocaust  to  care,  to  remember, 
and  to  assume  responsibility.  Perhaps 
the  most  fimdamental  reason  that  I 
have  chosen  to  enter  politics  is  be- 
cause I  believe  most  profoundly  that 
people  using  the  power  of  government 
correctly  can  make  a  difference.  Were 
the  Germans  bad  people?  Did  they 
suddenly  change  from  the  most  cul- 
turally advanced  and  sophisticated  of 
modem  societies,  with  well -developed 


philosophical  and  musical  traditions 
and  advanced  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical knowledge  into  a  nation  of  primi- 
tive barbarians?  Why  was  it  that  for 
over  a  century  our  people  had  looked 
to  Germany  as  a  haven  from  oppres- 
sion and  a  bastion  of  civilization  only 
to  find  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
20th  century  that  Germany  was  the 
source  of  death,  devastation,  and  de- 
struction, of  wanton  murder  and  inde- 
scribable brutality?  A  failure  of  the 
political  institutions  and  a  transforma- 
tion in  the  apparatus  of  government 
turned  a  cultured  people  into  a  mur- 
derous state.  I  was  nurtured  on  the 
imderstanding  that  the  government 
possessed  an  unparalled  power  for  evil, 
yet  the  few  thin  rays  of  light  that  also 
emerge  from  the  dark  years  can  sensi- 
tize us  to  the  positive  use  of  the 
powers  we  possess.  Structurally,  the 
same  bureaucracies  that  in  Germany 
were  devoted  to  destruction  were  mar- 
shalled in  E>emnark  in  a  conspiracy  to 
save  Jews  and  even  preserve  their 
wealth  in  escrow  accounts  so  that  they 
could  be  returned  later  to  the  rightful 
owners.  As  swiftly  and  imaginatively 
as  Eichmann  worked  in  Hungary  to 
deport  Jews  to  their  death,  a  young 
Swedish  diplomat  from  an  aristocratic 
family  risked  his  life  to  protect  Jews 
against  deportation  and  death.  It  will 
be  my  privilege  within  the  near  future 
to  vote  to  award  Raul  Wallenberg  hon- 
orary American  citizenship  for  his 
deeds,  which  iUimiine  a  universe  of 
darkness  and  teach  reponsibility  and 
concern  in  a  world  often  bereft  of 
both. 

I  believe  most  deeply  that  the 
memory  of  our  past  must  sharpen  our 
commitment  to  a  collective  futiu-e.  It 
must  frighten  us  into  understanding 
our  potential  for  both  evil  and  good- 
ness. It  must  remind  us  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  use  the  power  at  our  dispos- 
al. 

We  who  know  the  cost  of  indiffer- 
ence must  pledge  that  we  can  never 
ignore  the  fate  of  others.  We  who  so 
painfully  realize  that  though  Jews 
may  be  the  first  of  the  victims  of  in- 
justice and  hatred,  they  are  seldom 
the  last,  dare  not  remain  acquiescent 
to  other  manifestations  of  intolerance. 

I  keep  the  following  quote  by  Pastor 
Moeller  expressing  a  Christian  confes- 
sion of  failure,  in  my  office  opposite 
my  desk: 

In  Oermany  they  came  first  for  the  Com- 
munists and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the  trade 
unionists  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because  I 
wasn't  a  trade  unionist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Catholics  and  I  didn't  speak  up  because 
I  was  a  Protestant.  Then  they  came  for  me 
and  by  that  time  no  one  was  left  to  speak. 

Even  we  who  are  often  first  dare  not 
wait  until  they  come  for  us.* 
•  Mr.    DOUGHERTY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
last  year,   the  96th  Congress  passed 


legiilation  creating  a  UJB.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  I  welcomed  the  ao- 
portunlty  to  be  a  coaponsor  of  that 
legislation,  recognising  the  over- 
whelming need  to  establish  "Days  of 
Remembrances,"  so  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  made  aware 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  IL 

It  is  extremely  ii^jortant  that  the 
deaths  of  nearly  6  million  Jews  at  the 
hands  of  Adolf  Hitler's  followers  never 
be  forgotten.  It  seems  that  whenever 
nations  of  the  world  do  forget  these 
horrendous  occurrences  of  genocide 
after  time,  another  example  of  it  takes 
place.  One  need  only  look  at  Cambodia 
and  Uganda  to  find  recent  cases.  Let 
me  reemphasize  that  a  valuable 
method  of  preventing  these  massacres 
is  by  teaching  our  descendants  of  the 
heinous  nature  of  the  slaughters,  and 
by  making  sure  they  are  not  forgotten 
by  anyone.  This  is  the  Job  of  the  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  their  efforts. 

E^ren  today,  there  are  many  former 
Nazi  officials  that  are  "hidden"  in  the 
United  States,  living  under  assuimed 
identities  to  escape  prosecution  for 
their  actions  dtiring  World  War  n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  are  discussing  the 
deaths  of  nearly  6  million  i>eople.  I 
think  you  will  agree  on  the  need  to 
find  these  criminals.  In  that  regard,  I 
cosigned  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
with  103  of  my  colleagues  earlier  this 
year.  In  the  letter,  we  requested  that 
funding  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
be  continued  for  the  Office  of  Special 
Investigations  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  This  unit's  Job  is  to  help  in 
the  search  for  these  suspected  war 
criminals  and  if  found,  to  initiate  de- 
naturalization and  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  It  is  a  major 
concern  of  mine  that  the  Of  flee  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  its  work,  and  I 
hope  that  the  President  and  his  offi- 
cials agree. 

There  is  another  method  of  keeping 
the  holocaust  memories  from  being 
forgotten.  A  section  of  the  measure 
passed  last  year  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  memorial 
museum  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
dedicated  to  the  victims  of  the  holo- 
caust. The  Coimcil  is  already  develop- 
ing ideas  for  this  museum  and  is  exam- 
ining possible  sites  for  its  location.  It 
is  my  hope  that  once  it  is  set  up,  that 
my  colleagues  will  bring  their  families 
to  the  muaeimi  to  visit  and  leam  from 
the  experience. 

It  is  our  duty  as  R^resentatives  to 
make  sure  our  entire  Nation  learns 
from  the  dreadful  experience  Imown 
as  the  holocaust,  and  never  forgets 
this  lesson.  Again,  hLc.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  by  taking  the  action  defined  in 
this  law  now  that  reduces  the  possibO- 
ity  of  such  tragic  events  fnnn  taking 
place  in  future  generations.* 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  history  of  mankind  has 


been  a  bloody  one;  the  centuries  are 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Countless  millions  have  died  in  massa- 
cres, wars;  pogroms,  and  riots. 

But  the  holocaust  seems  to  us  par- 
ticularly unq>eakable.  Here,  in 
Churchill's  words,  modem  science 
became  a  "dark  perversion."  used  to 
destroy  the  lives  of  6  million  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children. 

The  world  was  a  more  innocent  place 
at  the  time.  When  reports  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Jews  reached  the 
Western  nations,  they  were  not  be- 
lieved. Walter  Laquer  tells  us.  in  his 
book  "The  terrible  secret  that  these 
first  stories  were  seen  as  atrocity  tales, 
similar  to  those  spread  by  the  Allies  in 
World  War  I.  We  were  not  going  to  be 
taken  in  again,  by  such  unfounded 
charges  of  Nazi  brutality.  It  was  in- 
credible, imreal,  that  this  organized 
sort  of  murder  should  be  taking  place 
in  the  20th  century. 

But  why  should  we  be  surprised?  We 
live  in  a  century  of  murder  on  the 
grand  scale.  Now.  40  years  after  the 
holocaust,  we  know  of  the  genocide  of 
the  Cambodian  people:  we  Imow  of  the 
great  murders  that  have  taken  place 
in  Uganda  and  E]quitorial  Guineau;  we 
are  sickened  and  appalled  by  George- 
town and  Atlanta.  In  his  mf>rfTi«»i^^ 
Adolf  Hitler  was  far  more  representa- 
tive of  this  Dark  Age  than  we  like  to 
imagine. 

Tet,  even  after  all  this,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  understand  what  has  been 
termed  the  "Holocaust  Kingdom." 
Outside,  the  world  was  at  war.  yet 
there  was  a  clearly  defined  struggle. 
But,  in  places  like  Auschwitz.  Treb- 
linka,  Bergen-Belsen,  and  Buchenwald 
there  existed  a  world  dedicated  to 
murder.  Gas  chambers  daily  received 
their  quota  of  the  innocent.  Giant  cre- 
matoria belched  smoke,  the  smoke  of 
the  fire  consimiing  millions  of  bodies. 
Try  to  imagine.  Just  imagine,  the 
horror  of  it. 

A  rabbi  had  to  bury  bars  of  soap,  in 
a  religious  ceremony,  because  the  bars 
of  soap  had  been  made  from  human 
beings.  Use  Koch  had  a  collection  of 
shrunken  heads,  heads  of  the  victims 
of  Buchenwald.  Supposedly,  these 
were  civilized  people.  We  learned  how 
close  to  the  surface  the  beast  was. 

We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the 
holocaust.  This  should  never  happen. 
The  6  million  dead  must  call  their  re- 
membrance to  us  all  the  time.  For  we 
live  in  a  world  that  seems,  sometimes. 
OMnmltted  to  death.  The  culture  of 
death,  not  life,  seems  all  about  us.  In- 
stead of  celebrating  those  Joyous 
things  associated  with  life  there  is  a 
popular  preoccupation  with  negativ- 
ism, with  decay  and  death. 

In  this  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust  we  ought  to  say 
again;  life  is  sacred.  A  survivor  of  the 
death  camps  has  said  it  best:  Every  life 
is  a  life  worth  living.  A  nation  that 
dedicates  itself  to  life,  Uberty.  and  the 


pursuit  of  happiness  should  recall, 
only  too  well,  a  dark  time  in  history 
when  Hell  was  always  in  session.* 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  38  years  after  the  dramatic 
struggle  at  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  we  are 
commemorating  this  period  as  the 
"Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust." 

At  first  glance,  one  may  ask  why  we 
remember  this  vicious  era  of  genocide 
and  degredation.  Is  it  not  better  to  put 
these  unforttmate  memories  aside?  We 
cannot  and  must  not  forget  the  atroc- 
ities that  occurred  at  Buchenwald. 
Treblinka.  Auschwitz.  Bergen-Belsen, 
and  Dachau.  Six  million  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  were  brutally 
tortured  and  murdered,  not  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  for  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  Jews.  The  Nazi  govern- 
ment successfully  divided  a  nation, 
splitting  human  society,  and  eliminat- 
ed individuals  they  thought  to  be  un- 
desirable. An  annihilation  of  this  mag- 
nitude cannot  t>e  compared  to  any- 
thing else  in  history. 

The  world's  failure  to  recognize  the 
truth  over  40  years  ago  permitted  this 
action  to  happen.  Methodically,  the 
Nazis  attempted  total  destruction,  one 
step  at  a  time.  With  each  move— from 
the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps  to  the  extermination  of  human 
beings— they  waited  for  a  reacticm. 
None  came.  so.  slowly,  the  genocide 
began.  Butchers  and  bankers,  mechan- 
ics, and  merchants  all  were  systemati- 
cally killed  and  few  spoke  up. 

Today,  we  remember  this  despicable 
era  in  history.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Holocaust,  which  was 
chaired  by  Elie  Weisel.  was  established 
to  study  the  holocaust  so  that  we 
might  prevent  this  from  happening 
again.  They  recommended  that  a 
living  memorial  be  established  that 
will  speak,  not  only  of  the  victim's 
deaths,  but  of  their  lives— "a  memorial 
that  can  transform  the  living  by  trans- 
mitting the  legacy  of  the  holocaust." 
We  can  hope  that  all  who  see  this  me- 
morial, which  will  be  built  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  constantly  reminded  of 
our  past  omissions  and  of  our  determi- 
nation to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
actions  anywhere  on  Earth  in  the 
future. 

George  Santayana  wrote  that  "those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  Today,  let  us 
remember  the  heroes  of  Warsaw,  the 
children  of  Dachau,  and  the  other  vic- 
tims of  repression  throughout  Europe 
during  this  era.  Let  our  reaffirmation 
of  human  rights  for  all  individuals 
ring  clear  at  this  time,  and  let  us  work 
together  in  the  future  to  erase  preju- 
dice, racism,  and  terrorism  from  this 
world.* 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revlae  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Oabcia).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOMORROW  WILL  BRING  THE 
REALITY  OP  THE  BXJDGET  CUTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GnMAHf )  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  all  the  budget  rhetoric  fades,  we 
wHl  still  have  a  nation  in  need  of  Jobs, 
housing,  education,  health,  better 
transportation,  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Some  may  feel  better  if  the  Federal 
Government  buries  its  head  in  the 
sand  and  pretends  that  magically  in 
100  days  all  the  nagging  problems 
have  gone  away,  and  that  we  will  live 
hi4>pily  ever  after. 

Reality  suggests  that  this  Nation 
cannot  Ignore  the  real  economic  and 
social  needs.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  to  ignore  the  needs,  the 
problems  wiU  not  disappear.  In  many 
cases.  State  and  local  governments 
must  pick  up  the  responsibilities  and 
eventually  these  governmental  units 
mtist  impose  new  taxes  and  must  go 
into  the  credit  markets  for  even  great- 
er borrowings.  In  other  cases,  pro- 
grams which  we  now  drop  through  the 
budget  cutting  exercises  must  be  re- 
started at  some  later  point  at  greater 
costs  and  aU  the  inefficiencies  that  a 
new  beginning  entails. 

Let  us  not  kid  the  American  people. 
Much  of  this  budget  cutting  simply 
transfers  the  burdens  and  much 
simply  delays  the  day  of  reckoning  of 
the  basic  needs  of  this  economy. 

Leaky  roof  economics  always  prove 
the  most  costly. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  Members  of 
both  parties  have  talked  to  me  and 
called  the  committee  offices  express- 
ing concern  about  housing,  urban  pro- 
grams, the  co-op  bank,  energy  develop- 
ment and  export  programs  under  our 
Jiuladiction.  Many  of  the  inquiries,  of 
course,  stemmed  directly  from  conems 
ezprened  by  constituents  about  spe- 
dfle  needs  in  the  various  districts. 

Budget  cutting  is  popular,  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  all  read  the  polls. 
But,  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
These  programs  cannot  be  financed 
with  good  wishes  and  good  thoughts. 

Through  months  of  testimony. 
speeches,  and  statistics,  we  still  do  not 
have  anyone  coming  forward  with  a 
definitive  link  between  the  budget  cuts 
and    the    desires    of    the    American 


people  to  end  inflation.  And  certainly 
we  do  not  change  the  economic  equa- 
tions when  we  shift  budget  and  tax 
burdens  from  the  Federal  to  local 
communities,  the  people  paying  the 
bill  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  bloated 
areas  of  the  budget  cut.  but  I  do  not 
buy  that  every  program  for  communi- 
ty development,  for  student  loans,  for 
the  elderly,  for  mass  transit,  for 
energy  conservation  is  bloat,  per  se. 

More  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  be  careful  that  all  these 
overblown  statements  about  whose  cut 
is  the  biggest  do  not  mislead  the 
American  people.  Too  often,  we  have 
had  Presidents  and  Congresses  who 
have  overstated  programs  and  expec- 
tations. The  Ameican  people  need 
hard  facts;  not  more  fantasy  that 
would  lead  them  to  believe  that  a  cut 
in  a  Jobs  program  would  mean  more 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hangover  from  this 
budget  cutting  binge  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  toughest  for  the  American 
people  to  suffer  through  once  they 
leam  program  by  program,  commimlty 
by  community  what  happended  to 
them.* 


IS  OMB  SENDING  THE  WRONG 
MESSAGE  ON  PRODUCTIVITY? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalcx) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  country's  most  Important  econom- 
ic problems  in  recent  years  has  been 
our  dismal  productivity  record.  During 
much  of  the  post-Second  World  War 
period,  productivity  grew  steadily  at 
an  average  annual  growth  rate  consi- 
deraby  above  3  percent;  but  since  1965, 
the  situation  in  the  United  States  has 
become  increasingly  grim  and  alarm- 
ing. 

From  1965  to  1973,  productivity 
growth  slipped  to  2  percent  on  annual 
basis.  From  1973  to  1977,  those  annual 
gains  dropped  to  1.2  percent;  and  in 
1978,  productivity  growth  did  not  even 
reach  1  percent.  Diulng  the  last  2 
years,  productivity  has  actually  de- 
clined in  this  country. 

While  the  United  States  stiU  enjoys 
an  advantage  over  our  major  trading 
competitors,  that  lead  has  declined 
sharply  in  recent  years.  A  leading 
expert  in  the  field  has  estimated  that 
the  level  of  technology  in  Japan  may 
actually  be  higher  than  that  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  widespread  use 
of  advanced  robotics  in  Japan  has  the 
potential  of  making  that  a  permanent 
situation. 

RAMinCATIOIIS 

This  at  first  lagging  and  now  declin- 
ing rate  of  productivity  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  general  health  and  vi- 
tality of  the  economy.  A  healthy  rate 
of  productivity  growth  means  improv- 


ing real  living  standards  for  Ameri- 
cans, because  increased  productivity 
allows  the  economy  to  grow  without 
increasing  inflationary  pressures. 

The  direct  relationship  between  pro- 
ductivity and  inflation  has  only  re- 
cently received  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  it  should  have.  That  rela- 
tionship is  of  extreme  importance,  be- 
cause every  increase  of  1  percent  in 
productivity  reduces  by  2  percent  the 
rates  of  Increase  in  unit  costs  and  in- 
flation. As  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  stressed,  without  improve- 
ments in  productivity,  the  battle 
against  inflaton  will  be  a  futile  strug- 
gle. 

Another  result  of  lagging  or  declin- 
ing productivity  is  the  increasing  in- 
ability of  U.S.  businesses  to  compete 
either  at  home  or  abroad  with  their 
foreign  counterparts.  The  statistics 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  revealed  a  seriously  deficient  in- 
ternational trade  performance  by  this 
country.  During  the  past  4  years,  this 
country  has  managed  to  amass  $147 
billion  in  trade  deficits;  and  there  are 
few  indications  that  this  situation  will 
change  in  the  near  futiu-e. 

PAST  RSCORO 

In  the  fall  of  1978.  the  National 
Center  on  Productivity  and  the  Qual- 
ity of  Life  in  the  Workplace  went  out 
of  existence  after  3  years  of  neglect  by 
two  administrations.  In  answer  to  my 
and  other  protests  against  this  deci- 
sion by  the  administration,  the  Carter 
administration  promised  forceful 
action  on  productivity.  What  oc- 
curred? By  Executive  order,  the  Presi- 
dent created  a  National  Productivity 
Council.  Due  to  a  certain  amount  of 
skepticism  about  this  grandly  named 
body,  I  held  a  number  of  hearings  on 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittees  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  Coun- 
cil was  actually  doing  anything.  Those 
hearings  revealed  a  pattern  of  out- 
right neglect,  inaction,  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  which  was  nominally  in  charge 
of  coordinating  the  productivity 
effort.  Time  and  time  again,  I  was  as- 
sured that  everything  was  going 
smoothly,  and  yet  productivity  was  ac- 
tually declining  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  on  May  29,  1980,  I  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
performance  of  the  National  Produc- 
tivity Coimcil,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  that  distressing  pattern  was  a 
fact.  The  GAO  did  comply  with  the  re- 
quest, and  on  February  18,  1981,  it 
issued  a  report  entitled  "Stronger  Fed- 
eral Elffort  Needed  To  Foster  Private 
Sector  Productivity."  On  March  10,  I 
Joined  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ldhdine)  to  in- 
troduce H.R.  2412.  the  Productivity 
Improvement    Act    of     1981.    which 
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would   implement   the   recommenda- 
tl<»is  In  the  GAO  report 

oiTics  OF  MAMAuiiujii  Am  sniwaT 
laooMmaoATioa 

In  light  of  that  past  record.  I  was 
very  distressed  to  read  in  OBCB's 
budget  document,  entitled  "Additional 
DetaUs  on  Budget  Savings,"  that  the 
new  admlntetration  was  recommending 
the  abolition  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Office  of  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  Innovation,  the  one 
Federal  office  that  the  GAO  report 
singled  out  for  praise  because  of  its 
productivity  enhancement  programs.  I 
was  seriously  concerned  about  the 
probability  that  OMB  was  sending  out 
the  wrong  message  on  productivity, 
and  therefore  I  immediately  wrote 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  in 
order  to  register  that  concern.  I  want 
to  share  the  contents  of  that  letter 
with  all  of  my  colleagues,  because  this 
coimtry  can  ill-afford  another  4  years 
of  indifference  and  neglect  concerning 
productivity  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  letter  follows: 

WASRiNGTOir.  D.C..  AvtU  13. 1981. 
Hon.  DAvn>  Stockman. 
Director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budoet, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Davk  On  February  18th.  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  was  hand  deliv- 
ered to  the  White  House.  I  had  requested 
this  report  which  was  entitled  "Stronger 
Federal  Effort  Needed  to  Foster  Private 
Sector  Productivity".  The  report  contained 
two  major  recommendations.  First,  it  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  National  Productivity 
Council  by  legislative  action.  Second,  it 
called  for  the  formulation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  productivity  plan  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Council  and  the  private 
sector. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  OJLO.  report.  I 
wrote  President  Reagan  urging  him  to 
adopt  the  two  recommendations  in  the 
report  and  to  take  a  forceful  leadership  role 
in  the  field  of  productivity.  Subsequently,  I 
received  a  reply  from  Max  Frledersdorf,  In- 
forming me  that  he  was  "forwarding  my 
ideas  and  suggested  legislative  proposal  to 
the  F>re8ident's  economic  advisers  for  thor- 
ough consideration." 

In  light  of  that  positive  response  for 
"thorough  consideration",  I  was  extremely 
disturbed  to  read  in  O.M3.'s  "Additional 
Details  on  Budget  Savings"  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  the  elimination  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Pro- 
ductlvlty.  Technology  and  Innovation 
(OPTI).  I  was  even  more  disturbed  to  read 
the  supposed  rationale  behind  this  action, 
as  follows:  "The  Reagan  Administration  is 
aware  of  no  convincing  evidence  that  direct 
Federal  spending  programs  or  specific  Fed- 
eral interventions  in  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  contribute  to  increased  pro- 
ductivity". 

That  statement  is  directly  and  completely 
contradicted  by  the  G.A.O.'s  report  which 
stressed  the  imperative  need  for  more  force- 
ful Federal  Government  leadership  in  the 
field  of  boosting  productivity.  It  is  also  con- 
tradicted by  the  hearing  record  in  my  Small 
Business  Suboommittees.  in  which  witness 
after  witness  from  the  private  sector  and 
productivity  oenters  emphaiiKd  tbe  need 
for  a  bolder  and  more  effective  leadership 
role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
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field  of  productivity  promotion.  It  is 

oontnuUcted  by  the  splendid  reomd  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  exten- 
sion service  which  have  helped  make  n.S. 
agriculture  the  most  productive  in  the 
world. 

Most  particularly,  the  OJLO.  report  sin- 
gled out  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
its  OPTI  for  special  praise  in  its  report:  The 
most  significant  productivity  initiative  at 
tbe  Department  of  Commerce  since  it  was 
assigned  productivity  responsibilities  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Produc- 
tivity. Technology  and  Innovation  (OPTI) 
at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Productivity.  Technology 
and  Innovation  is  the  focal  point  for  pro- 
ductivity at  the  Department.  Yet.  OMM. 
has  proposed  the  elimination  of  the  very 
and  only  office  which  the  G.A.O.  praised  in 
its  report:  "The  Department  of  Commerce 
undertook  significant  productivity  initia- 
tives". 

I  fear  tbat  this  OJil3.  decision  is  reflec- 
tive of  an  18th  century  view  of  the  world 
and  of  an  inability  to  discern  what  the  Pted- 
eral  government  should  do  and  what  it 
should  not  do.  I  s«iggest  that  you  consider 
the  role  of  the  Japan  Productivity  Center 
which  helps  ensure  the  dissemination  of  the 
newest  technology  and  labor-saving  devices 
and  that  you  avoid  the  costly  benign  neglect 
approach  to  productivity  which  your  prede- 
cessor employed. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  O.M3.  deci- 
sion is  sending  precisely  the  wrong  signal  to 
federal  agencies.  In  the  past,  the  federal 
agencies  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  have 
systematically  ignored  the  importance  of 
productivity  and  have  done  little  or  nothing 
to  promote  productivity.  Finally,  a  key 
agency,  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce,  has 
taken  important  initiatives  to  promote  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  and  supply  the  pri- 
vate sector  with  technical  information  and 
assistance.  To  terminate  those  important 
initiatives  is  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  isn't  really  serious 
about  improving  productivity. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  this  OMM.  decision 
does  not  live  up  to  the  White  House's  mes- 
sage to  me  concerning  a  "thorough  consid- 
eration" of  the  G-A.O.  report. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  will  reconsider 
this  iU-advised  and  antiproductivity  propos- 
al and  restore  fimding  for  one  of  the  few 
agencies  in  the  Federal  Government  that 
helps  Ixmst  productivity  and  economic 
growth. 

Sincerely, 

JOKH  J.  LaFalce, 
Member  of  Congrest.0 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  TARGET  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
fortunate victim  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget-cutting  program  is  elimi- 
nation of  the  target  price  mechanism 
for  agricultural  commodities.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  representing  one  of  the 
world's  most  productive  farming  areas, 
I  am  compelled  to  resist  any  such  pro- 
posal by  the  administration.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  an  action  would  be 
detrimental  to  both  the  structure  of 
American  farming  as  well  as  the  con- 


sumer who  must  depend  on  a  stable 
market  of  agricultujitd  products. 

When  (ingress  passed  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973  it  sought  to  protect  those  farmers 
who  would  suffer  an  unaffordable  eco- 
nomic loss  when  average  market  prices 
fell  below  target  price  levels.  The 
system  has  served  to  moderate  the  ef- 
fects of  short-term  price  fluctuations 
and  to  enable  producers  to  meet  their 
cost  of  production. 

Target  prices  evolved  from  the  non- 
recourse loan  program  administered 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
These  loans  insured  orderly  mailLetlng 
and  enabled  producers  to  hold  their 
crops  for  sale  when  the  price  was  most 
favorable.  The  UJS.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture would  take  title  to  stored 
commodities  posted  as  collateral,  and 
the  CCC  would  be  repaid  with  inter- 
est. 

This  credit  orientation,  however,  is 
Just  one  element  of  an  effective  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  equalize  market 
forces.  Tu^et  prices,  when  coupled 
with  acreage  diversions  during  periods 
of  temporary  surpluses,  for  example, 
are  an  equitable  method  of  controlling 
production  and  preventing  price-de- 
pressing  surplus  stocks. 

The  viability  of  the  target  price 
mechanism  is  borne  out  by  the  thriv- 
ing export  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  which  helps  to  reduce 
market  supply.  Over  the  past  11  years 
our  shipments  of  farm  products 
abroad  has  increased  sevenfold  in 
value  and  doubled  in  volume. 

Consider,  too.  that  the  world  market 
for  agricultural  products  since  1972 
has  been  extremely  volatile.  The 
target  price  system  has  stabilized  the 
U.S.  export  level  making  farm  income 
less  sensitive  to  dramatic  market  fluc- 
tuations. 

Should  the  administration  have  its 
way  in  taking  the  target  price  mecha- 
nism out  of  farm  structure,  it  would 
only  lead  to  a  return  to  our  credit  ori- 
ented loan  programs.  As  we  experi- 
enced during  the  1950's  and  loeo's, 
this  would  only  lead  to  an  even  greater 
commitment  of  public  funds  and  make 
us  vulnerable  to  the  leverage  which 
can  be  exerted  by  competing  agricul- 
tural producers  abroad  in  the  same 
way  the  oil  exporting  coimtries  have 
exercised  their  market  power. 

It  would  be  a  mistake.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  go  along  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  this  plan.  Where 
there  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  hai*tir«> 
sheet  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  there  will 
be  an  offsetting  impairment  to  the 
fragile  marliet  for  U.S.  farm  products. 
Congress  will  be  acting  wisely  if  it  ap- 
proaches this  issue  with  the  same  ob- 
jective that  it  had  in  mind  when  it  en- 
acted the  1973  law.« 
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UPDATE  ON  RECONCILIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prerknis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
ttenum  from  California  (Mr.  Pahbtta) 
is  reoognlMdfOT  5  minutes. 

lir.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Reconciliation  Task 
Force  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am 
putting  in  the  Rbookd  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  chairmen  and  members  of 
the  various  committees  a  status  report 
on  the  submission  of  the  administra- 
tion's cost-saving  legislation.  In  sum- 
mary, of  the  77  bills  the  administra- 
tion pi*nii  to  submit  to  the  House,  65 
have  been  received.  The  House  is  still 
awaiting  delivery  of  legislation  for  the 
medicaid  cap.  medlcald/medlcare 
amendments,  energy  and  emergency 
■imiirtr~-  block  grant,  black  lung  pro- 
gram. District  of  Columbia  court  sup- 
port. PHS  Commissioned  Corps  bo- 
nuses and  National  Research  Service 
awards,  Foreign  Service  pay  for  do- 
mestic workers  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployees inJiU7  compensation  program. 
It  Is  essential  that  these  specific  pro- 
posals be  provided  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  for  the  committees  to  respond 
in  a  careful  and  thoughtful  manner. 

The  following  is  a  list  by  committee 
of  legislation  received,  proposals  that 
have  not  been  transmitted,  and  the 
target  date  provided  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  delivery  of  the  remaining 
bills: 

Status  Rbpokt  or  Vauous  Comtrmn 

DeKTipHon,  Houte  C4pni  23.  1M1\ 
eommiUee,  and  trantmittal  target  date 

PmHA  water  and  sewer  and  community 
loans.  Asrtculture.  sent  3/10. 

User  chartea  for  grading  and  classifying 
cotton,  totaoco.  and  naval  store  and  for 
wmrehooae  inspection.  Agriculture,  sent  3/ 
10. 

Uaer  charges  for  supervision  of  grain  in- 
spection. Acrlculture.  sent  3/10. 

REA  electrkal  distribution  facilities  loans. 
Agriculture,  sent  3/10. 

Dairy  support  price  indexing.  Agriculture, 
sent  3/13. 

Interest  rates  on  PmHA  farm  ownership 
kMna  and  emergency  loss  loans,  and  SBA 
dlaaster  loana.  Agriculture,  sent  3/35. 

Interest  rates  on  CCC  farmer-held  reserve 
loaiw.  Acriculture.  sent  3/30. 

Nutrition  block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico 
(with  Education  and  Labor).  Agriculture. 
sent  4/34. 

Aid  to  land  grant  colleges.  Agriculture. 
sent  4/10. 

FDod  stamp  program.  Agriculture,  sent  4/ 
IS. 

Blminatlon  of  dual  compensation.  Armed 
Ocivfao.  sent  4/9. 

National  stockpile  sales.  Armed  Services, 
sent  9/l». 

Tefminatlon  of  National  Consumer  Coop- 
eraUve  Bank.  Banking,  sent  3/30. 

HUD-Communlty  development  support  as- 
ilstance.  Banking,  sent  4/31. 

Hin>-8ulMidlwd  bousing  rent  contribu- 
tion (part  of  HUD  authorization  bill).  Bank- 
ii«.  sent  4/8. 

Interest  rate  on  PmHA  housing  loans, 
Bankliw.  sent  3/33. 

D.C  oouit  support  (Admin,  will  propose 

Higher  education  amendments.  Education 
and  Labor,  sent  3/30. 


PHS  Commlasloned  0>rps  bonus.  Educa- 
tkHi  and  Labor,  uncertain. 

Education  block  grant.  Education  and 
Labor.  4/37. 

Social  servtces  block  grant  (with  Ways  and 
Means  Com.),  Education  and  Labor,  4/34. 

Pederal  employees  injury  compensation 
procram.  Education  and  Labor.  5/11. 

Black  lung  program.  Education  and  Labor, 
uncertain. 

Impact  aid.  Education  and  Labor,  sent  3/ 
30. 

School  lunch  and  child  nutrition.  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor,  sent  4/3. 

Nutrition  block  grant  for  Puerto  Rico, 
Education  and  Labor,  4/34. 

Health  services  block  grant  (with  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees). Education  and  Labor,  sent  4/6. 

Medicaid  cap  and  Medicaid/Medicare 
amendments  and  PSROs.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, uncertain. 

Medical  services  for  merchant  seamen 
(with  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries), 
Energy  and  Commerce,  sent  4/3. 

PHS  Commissioned  Corps  bonuses  and 
National  Research  Services  Award,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  uncertain. 

Repeal  of  1981  benefit  increase.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  sent  3/10. 

Rail  pension  assurance  amendments  (with 
Ways  and  Means),  Energy  and  Commerce, 
sent  3/10. 

Health  services  block  grant  (with  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means  (Com- 
mittees), Energy  and  Commerce,  sent  4/6. 

Health  professions  educaUon.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  uncertain. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  sent  4/17. 

Solid  Waste  Act  amendments.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  sent  3/19. 

AMTRAK  subsidies.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, sent  3/17. 

Conrail  subsidies.  Energy  and  Commerce, 
5/1. 

Prevent  health  block  grant.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  sent  4/6. 

Bankruptcy  trustees  and  n.S.  Marshals 
service  of  process  (as  part  of  Justice  Dept. 
reauthorization)  (with  Foreign  Affairs.  In- 
telligence and  Judiciary  Committees), 
Energy  and  Commerce,  sent  3/19. 

Foreign  Service  pay  for  domestic  workers 
(with  Post  Office  Committee),  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, uncertain. 

Passport  duration  and  fees  (included  In 
State  Dept.  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1983).  Foreign  Affairs,  sent 
3/11. 

Bankruptcy  trustees  and  U.S.  Marshals 
service  of  process  (with  Judiciary.  Energy 
and  (Commerce,  and  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees) (as  part  of  Justice  Dept.  authoriza- 
tion). Foreign  Affairs,  sent  3/19. 

Bankruptcy  trustees  and  VS.  Marshals 
service  of  process  (with  Judiciary.  Energy 
and  Commerce,  and  Foreign  Affairs  (Com- 
mittees) (as  part  of  Justice  Dept.  authoriza- 
tion). Foreign  Affairs,  sent  3/19. 

Bankruptcy  trustees  and  VS.  Marshals 
service  of  process  (with  Foreign  Affairs, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Intelligence 
Committees)  (as  part  of  Justice  Dept.  au- 
thortntUon).  Judiciary,  sent  3/19. 

INS  overtime  pay  (with  Post  Office  and 
avU  Service),  Judiciary,  sent  4/7. 

Oiast  Guard  user  fees.  Merchant  Marine, 
sent  3/17. 

Deepwater  port  user  ctiarges  (request 
pending  for  )oint  referral  with  Public  Works 
and  Transportation),  Merchant  Marine, 
sent  3/35. 


Medical   services   for   mnchant 
(with  Energy  and  Commeree  Committee), 
Merchant  Marine,  sent  4/3. 

OPM  compensation  reform.  Post  Office, 
smt  3/35. 

Annual  Indexation  of  dvil  service  retire- 
ment annuities.  Post  Ottkx.  sent  3/17. 

Foreign  Service  pay  for  domestic  workers 
(with  Foreign  Affairs  Committee).  Post 
Office,  uncertain. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act,  Post 
Office,  sent  4/15. 

INS  overtime  pay  (with  Judiciary  (Com- 
mittee), Post  Office,  sent  4/7. 

Airline  subsidy  program  reduction.  Public 
Works,  sent  3/31. 

Airport  construction  grants,  aviation  taxes 
and  trust.  Public  Works,  sent  3/19. 

Inland  water  user  charge  (with  Ways  and 
Means  (Committee),  Public  Works,  sent  3/35. 

Municipal  waste  water  construction  grants 
reform.  Public  Works,  sent  4/7. 

FEMA-Disaster  reUef.  PubUc  Works,  sent 
3/19. 

Highway  construction  A  safety  grants 
(with  Ways  and  Means  (Committee),  PubUc 
Works,  sent  3/17. 

Mass  transit  programs.  Public  Works,  sent 
3/17. 

Deepwater  port  user  charges.  Public 
Works,  sent  3/35. 

Airport  construction  grants,  aviation  taxes 
and  trust  (with  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, Ways  and  Means),  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, sent  3/19. 

GI  BilL  end  payments  for  general  flight 
training  and  correspondence  courses.  Veter- 
ans, sent  3/16. 

Termiiuition  of  (Class  II  dental  treatment. 
Veterans,  sent  3/16. 

Reduction  in  beneficiary  travel  reimburse- 
ment. Veterans,  sent  3/33. 

Physician  and  dentist  bonuses.  Veterans, 
sent  3/33. 

Business  loans.  Small  Business,  sent  3/34. 

Disaster  loan  programs  (part  of  bill  cover- 
ing FmHA  farm  ownership  and  emergency 
loss  loans)  (with  Agriculture  (Committee), 
Small  Business,  sent  3/35. 

Medicaid  cap  and  Medicaid/Medicare 
amendments.  Ways  and  Means,  uncertain. 

Social  Security:  major  reforms  and  other 
proposals.  Ways  and  Means,  sent  4/7. 

AFDC  and  child  support  enforcement. 
Supplemental  Security  Income,  and  assist- 
ance to  immigrants.  Ways  and  Means,  4/37. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance.  Ways  and 
Means,  sent  3/38. 

Unemployment  insurance  extended  bene- 
fits and  work  test  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  ex-service  members.  Ways  and 
Means,  sent  3/10. 

Inland  waterway  user  charges  (with 
Public  Works),  Ways  and  Means,  sent  3/35. 

Energy  and  Emergency  Assistance  Block 
Grant,  Ways  and  Means,  week  of  4/37. 

Airport  construction  grants,  aviation  taxes 
and  trust  (with  PubUc  Works  and  Science 
and  Technology  (Committees),  Ways  and 
Means,  sent  3/19. 

Highway  construction  and  safety  grants 
(with  Public  Works),  Ways  and  Means,  sent 
3/17. 

(Customs  Service  overtime  pay.  Ways  and 
Means,  sent  4/30. 

Social  services  block  grant  (with  Educa- 
tion and  Labor),  Ways  and  Means.  4/34. 

Rail  pension  assurance  amendments  (with 
Energy  and  (Commerce),  Ways  and  Means, 
sent  3/10. 
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Health  Services  Block  Gruit  (with  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Education  and  Labor, 
Ways  and  Means,  sent  4/6. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  FED- 
ERAL INITIATIVE  IN  FIOHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hugbbs) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  yb.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  intnxluce  my  first  legisla- 
tion of  this  Congress  to  provide  for  a 
Fedeiral  initiative  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  My  bill  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  modest  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  streets. 

As  CChief  Justice  Burger  and  Attor- 
ney General  Smith  have  both  articu- 
lated, the  problem  of  crime  in  America 
is  a  serious  national  concern.  The  Just 
released  Uniform  Crime  Reports  from 
the  FBI  Indicate  an  alarming  rise  in 
the  level  of  violent  crime.  Fear  of 
crime  is  also  apparently  increasing. 
The  Attorney  General  has  apjMinted  a 
task  force  to  study  these  phenomenon 
of  violence  in  America.  While  I  ap- 
plaud the  moves  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  there  are  steps  we  can 
take  today  to  respond.  There  are 
criminal  Justice  programs  that  have 
been  developed  and  tested  with  Feder- 
al funds  and  that  should  be  continued. 
The  legislation  introduced  today  wiU 
have  the  effect  of  continuing  the  en- 
couragement given  to  States  and  local- 
ities to  use  these  innovative  tech- 
niques. 

The  major  feature  of  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  is  a  block  grant 
program  for  criminal  Justice  funds. 
Under  the  bill,  the  modest  sum  of  $150 
million  will  be  distributed  to  the 
States  primarily  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. The  bill  would  abolish  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  LEAA  and  replace  it  with 
a  lean  and  scaled-down  operation  that 
would  not  impose  Federal  bureaucrat- 
ic requirements  on  State  and  local  re- 
cipients. 

The  major  features  of  the  legislation 
Include  a  requirement  that  the  States 
provide  a  50-percent  match  for  any 
Federal  funds:  the  elimination  of  the 
federally  required  State  planning 
agencies  and  councils,  and  a  narrower 
focus  for  the  grants. 

The  structure  created  by  this  legisla- 
tion includes  the  abolition  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research  and  Statistics  (JARS). 
In  the  place  of  these  two  overlapping 
administrative  mechanisms  a  new 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  is  created 
with  the  Justice  Department. 

OJARS  was  created  in  the  Justice 
Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1979  and 
was  supposed  to  serve  as  a  coordinator 
of  the  activities  of  LEAA.  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Stetistics  (BJS)  and  the  Na- 


tional Institute  of  Justice  (NU).  With 
a  much  smaller  Federal  financial  aid 
padcage,  and  with  program  solution 
and  direction  left  up  to  the  recipients 
of  this  aid,  the  OJARS  coordination 
and  support  function  becomes  unneed- 
ed. 

As  evlsioned  in  this  act  the  inde- 
pendent functions  of  statistical  devel- 
opment and  research  would  continue 
under  the  mantle  of  BJS  and  NU 
within  the  Justice  Department.  There 
is  no  need,  however,  to  super  impose 
another  bureaucracy  on  to  provide  co- 
ordination between  the  research  sta- 
tistics arm  and  the  grant  giving 
branch.  Thus,  under  the  bill,  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  will  have 
independent  status  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  legislation  re- 
quires coordination  between  these  ac- 
tivities, but  does  not  create  a  complex 
structure  to  accomplish  what  should 
happen  ordinarily  in  a  weU  nm  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
(OJA)  would  have  little  discretion 
under  the  bill.  Money  would  be  distrib- 
uted directly  to  the  States  with  each 
State  getting  a  minimum  amoimt  and 
the  remainder  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  population.  In  order  to  receive 
the  money  a  State  would  have  to 
submit  an  application  that  indicated: 
First,  an  agreement  to  provide  a  50- 
percent  match  for  the  Federal  grant: 
second,  that  money  be  passed  through 
to  local  governments  in  the  same  per- 
centage such  governments  make  crimi- 
nal Justice  expenditures  in  relation  to 
total  State  expenditures  for  criminal 
justice;  and  third,  that  the  money 
would  be  used  for  programs  that  have 
been  determined  by  Congress  to  have 
a  demonstrated,  successful  track 
record. 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  State  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ning agencies  be  created  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  importance 
of  coordination  and  planning  by  allow- 
ing the  States  to  use  the  matching 
program  to  fund  such  activities.  The 
States  will  be  encouraged  to  carefuUy 
examine  their  criminal  Justice  needs. 
In  the  event  that  planning  is  deemed 
to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  scarce 
State  resources  then  Federal  matching 
funds  would  be  available.  I  believe 
that  this  approach  will  avoid  many  of 
the  bureaucratic  nightmares  created 
by  the  LEAA  mandated  planning  re- 
quirements. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
provides  12  permissible  categories  for 
which  criminal  Justice  grants  can  be 
made.  The  12  programmatic  areas  re- 
flect those  projects  which  have  a 
proven  record  of  effectiveness.  The 
permissible  programmatic  categories 
include:  Community  and  police  anti- 
crime  programs;  STING  operations: 
arson  programs;  wliite  collar  crime 
and  organized  crime  programs:  career 
criminal  programs:  victim/witness  pro- 


grams: treatment  alternatives  to  street 
crime:  prosecutor  management  infor- 
mation sjrstems;  and  various  programa 
to  alleviate  Jail  and  prison  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  grant  bank 
would  be  distributed  to  States,  for  al- 
location within  each  State,  for  use  in 
the  12  program  areas.  The  final  10 
percent  represents  a  discretionary 
fund  to  be  used  for  technical  and  sup- 
port functions,  particularly  as  availa- 
ble from  the  private  sector,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  programs.  A  final 
important  feature  of  the  discretionary 
fund  is  its  availabiUty  for  use  by  Juris- 
dictions undergoing  crisis  situations 
requiring  extraordinary  criminal  Jus- 
tice expenditures.  The  situation  in  At- 
lanta currently  is  a  case  in  point. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  bill,  title  n  estab- 
lishes a  mechanism  whereby  Jurisdic- 
tions experiencing  criminal  Justice 
emergencies  can  caU  upon  Federal  au- 
thorities for  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance. The  bill  provides  that  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  request,  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  convene  heads  of  appro- 
priate Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  respond  to  the  request. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  will  provide  this 
House  with  a  focus  for  developing  a 
Federal  initiative  on  crime.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oime  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  the  appropriate  Federal 
response  to  our  crime  problem.  These 
hearings  will  begin  on  May  5  and  II. 
We  anticipate  receiving  testimony 
from  the  administration  to  ascertain 
its  views  concerning  wliat  steps  can  be 
taken  during  this  session  of  the  97th 
Congress  to  respond  to  what  the  CChief 
Justice  has  correctly  described  as  an 
assault  on  our  national  security.  The 
subconmiittee  will  also  hear  from 
poUce.  prosecutors.  Judges,  corrections 
officials,  and  respected  criminologists. 
I  hope  that  by  beginning  this  dialog 
on  crime  we  can  delineate  carefully 
the  limited,  but  important  role  that 
can  be  played  by  the  Federal  (Sovem- 
ment.« 


SPECCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  altered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parkis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Pabris,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  60  minutes.  May  1. 

Mr.  Pashatan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

B^.  STAHTOif  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fbkmzel.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mi.  (Coscobam,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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(The  ffdlowlng  Membefs  (at  the  re- 
queit  of  Iff.  WSiM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaita  and  Include  ex- 
tnaeous  materlak) 

Mr.  I^DiAii.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  8t  Obmaik,  for  10  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  LaPalcb,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ShamaWikt.  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  OoasALB.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMmnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  COBLHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAmrTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiraHB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IWMAW).  tot  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revlae  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  RuDO.  to  revise  and  extend,  im- 
mediately foUowlng  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ha  wxnis,  today. 

Mr.  Stokxs.  to  extend  his  remarks 
and  Inchide  therein  extraneous  mate- 
rial notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congrbssior- 
AL  Raooas  and  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $5,280. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Parkis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Ca>maii. 

Mr.  Chbrst. 

Mr.  NcixiGAif . 

Mr.  DmwnrsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OnjCAH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McClokt. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  BtoTHnj.. 

Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  DOUGHKBTT. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  ScHULB. 

Mr.  Mrchkll  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BBi'HUHa. 

Mr.  NAPm  in  five  instances. 

Mr.Ifwis. 

Mr.  I^n. 

Mr.  I^BoonLUBL 

Mr.  Poam. 

Mr.  C(»ooKA]f . 

Mr.  Rirm. 

Mr.  DrmcAii. 

Mr.JamiBs. 

Mr8.Hou. 

Mr.  Dum. 

Mr.  BVABS  of  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Shows  In  two  Instances. 

mie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wnss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  OvABiHi. 

Mr.  Oatwraa  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stotaa  In  five  tiMi^jwys. 

Mr.  RoaBHTHAL. 

Mr.  Earn. 
Mi.Comuao. 

Mis.  BOUQUASS. 

Mr.  Hawkihs. 
Mr.DwTBL 
Mr.  WaieHT. 
Mr8.8cHac 


Mr.  USALU 

Mr.  Fascill  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Oatdos  In  four  Instances. 
Mr.  Zsmcm  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pahbtta  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  CoKKAOA  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SntOH  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  WoH  Pat. 

Mr.  Skkltoh  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  AnuHsoif . 
Mr.  Stask. 

Mr.  CoHms  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vbhto  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Afpliqats. 
Mr.  OrrnfosR. 
Bfr.  Garcia. 

Mr.    Phillip    BuRTOit    In    two    in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Part. 
Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Harkih. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  biU  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  7M.  An  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
VS.  pArtlcltMtUon  In  the  IntematlonAl  I>- 
velopment  AaaodAtlon,  to  provide  for  U^. 
psrticipAtlon  In  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
faira:  and 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  7  calendar  days 
commencing  on  April  30  of  1981  as  "Nation- 
al Beta  Sigma  Phi  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

lir.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.). 
the  House  adjourned  tmtil  tomorrow. 
Friday.  May  1.  1981.  at  11  aon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicationfi  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  LodsUcs).  transmitting  the  his- 
torical and  archeological  survey  of  Frank- 
fOTd  Arsenal.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  pursuant  to 
secUon  610  of  Public  Law  94-431;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

123S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  transmitting  proposed 
amendments  to  the  previously  submitted 
draft  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of  IMI:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  fol- 
lowup  report  on  the  recommendatimis  con- 
tained in  the  August  1979  report  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors.  VS.  Air  Force  Academy, 
pursuant  to  section  Mb)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 


vlaory  Committee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  ClvU 
Aeronautlca  Board.  Transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Board's  administration  of  the  Oov- 
emment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  VA.C.  582b(J); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U-S.  C^ourts.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  182S  of  title  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  0>de  to  authorise  Federal  Public  De- 
fenders, and  certain  other  counsel  appoint- 
ed under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  to  certify 
defense  witness  fees  for  payment;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

124X  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
noUce  of  a  delay  until  May  29. 1981.  in  sub- 
mission of  the  fiscal  year  1980  annual  report 
on  tiUe  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  re- 
quired by  section  3006(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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REPORTS  OP  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  238. 
Joint  resolution  to  approve  a  constitution 
for  the  United  SUtes  Virgin  Islands  (Rept. 
No.  97-25).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  pullc  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  remove  provisions 
for  incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ui.  D' AMOURS  (for  himself.  Mi. 
Pkitcbaho,  Mr.  Johcs  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  SimxR)  (by  request): 

HJl.  3319.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
title  I  of  the  BAarine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Bdarine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

HJt.  3320.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  guarantees  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  bonds  to  be  Issued  by  the  Suffolk 
(^unty  Sewer  Authority,  in  Suffolk  Ck>unty, 
N.T.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  3321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  Fed- 
eral fuixUng  for  the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenaixx  of  waste  treatment  works;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

HJt.  3322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUuUon  Act  to  require  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  certain  lateral  sewer  con- 
nections for  low-income  elderly  persons:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


H.R.  3323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(Mle  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  deduction  to  individual  taxpayers  for 
costs  incurred  in  connecting  a  residential 
sewerline  to  a  public  sewage  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

H.R.  3324.  A  bill  to  amend  section  119  of 
the  Intem&l  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  meals  furnished  by  an  employer  to 
an  employee  may  be  considered  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer  if  the 
meals  are  furnished  on  the  business  prem- 
ises of  the  employer  generally,  except  under 
certain  conditions  whereby  meals  may  be 
furnished  off  the  business  premises  of  the 
employer  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Hit.  3325.  A  bill  to  provide  addiUonal 
funds  for  certain  projects  relating  to  fish 
restoration,  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DTMALLT: 

HJl.  3326.  A  bill  to  establish  a  worksite 
education  and  training  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  XDOAR: 

H.R.  3327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978  to  provide  that  the  inclusion  in 
gross  Income  of  certain  amounts  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  shall  not  apply  to 
unemployment  compensation  which  is  pay- 
able by  reason  of  a  work  stoppage  in  1973 
but  which  was  not  paid  until  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  repeal  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  under  section  8(a)  of 
such  act.  and  to  direct  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress a  more  effective  method  of  furthering 
the  purposes  of  such  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

ILR.  3329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  appeals 
process  for  small  business  set-asides;  to  the 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

H.R.  3330.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  terminate  on  June  1.  1981,  the 
pUot  program  for  smaU  business  set-asides 
under  section  8(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RODsssLOT): 

HJt.  3331.  A  bUl  to  eUminate  the  national 
trigger  contained  in  the  Federal-State  ex- 
tended imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram, to  requke  20  weeks  of  work  to  qualify 
for  benefits  under  such  program,  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  provisions  relating  to 
loans  to  State  unemployment  funds,  and  to 
revise  the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram; to  the  Ck>nmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OAYDOS: 

H.R.  3332.  A  biU  to  extinguish  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  to  require  attendance  at  a 
particular  school  of  any  student  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  sex;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OONZALEZ: 

HJt  3333.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  present  and  former 
civilian  employees  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
to  receive  service  annuity  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  for  aU  their  periods  of  serv- 
ice to  the  United  States  inrlurtlng  such  serv- 
ice which  was  covered  by  social  security,  re- 
gardless of  eligibility  for  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
HJL  3334.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey,  by 
quitclaim  deed.  aU  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  certain  lands 
that  were  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city 
of  American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded  by 
the  American  Falls  Reservoir  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Iiuular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3335.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  protection 
of  the  John  Sack  cabin.  Targhee  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
HJt.  3336.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Int«>nial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uving  adjustments  in  the  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates,  in  the  estate  and 
gift  tax  rates,  in  the  amount  of  certain 
excise  taxes,  and  in  other  income  and  estate 
tax  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Bfr. 
Pkrkxns,  and  Mr.  Jeitords): 
HJl.  3337.  A  biU  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  youth  employment  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HJl.  3338.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLORT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mirmn.,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Kkmp.  Mr. 
Chehxt.  Mr.  Rau^back.  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Mooshkao.  Mr. 
AsHsaooK.  Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Sawteh. 

Mr.    LOHGREH,    Mr.    SKHSZHBXXinfXX. 

Mr.   McCoixuM,   Mr.   Quilleh.   Vx. 
Bbothuj..  Mr.  Bhowh  of  Otiio.  Mr. 
Edwabss    of    Oklahoma,    and    Mr. 
TouMC  of  Alaska): 
HJl.  3339.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tion Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effect  of  rules  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  and   to  decrease   their 
compliance  cost;  to  provide  for  a  periodic 
review  of  regulations;  and  for  other  pur- 
IXMCs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  IdlTCHELL  of  New  York: 
HJl.  3340.  A  bUl  to  am«Kl  tiUe  38.  United 
States  C^ode.  to  provide  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  individuals  to  eam  educational  as- 
sistance benefits  based  on  active  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Vetoans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PASHAYAN: 
HJl.  3341.  A  bm  to  estabUsb  the  Mineral 
King  National   Recreation   Area,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3342.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revmue  Ckide  of  1954  to  permit  gain  from 
certain  involuntary  or  compulsory  conver- 
sions to  be  reportable  over  a  10-year  period: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASHAYAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoKLHO): 
HJt  3343.  A  bUl  to  assure  that  weather 
modification  activities  and  the  ooUectlon  of 
hydrometeorological  information  necessary 
to  the  management  of  water  resources  can 
be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  man- 
agement and  administration  of  wilderness 
axxl  other  Federal  lands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  3344.  A  MU  to  estabUsh  a  Center  for 
Defense  Services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  3345.  A  bUi  to  make  technical  and 
conforming  changes  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  laws  and  in  the  C^vU  Rights  of 
Institutionalized  Persons  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
HJl.  3346.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deductkMi 
to  individuals  who  rent  their  principal  resi- 
dences for  a  portion  of  the  real  property 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  their  landlords:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  3347.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  taxpayers  to  make  financial  ocmtrlbu- 
tions.  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
their  Federal  income  tax.  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  humanities;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Cnnmlttees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  3348.  A  bUl  to  provide  addiUcmal 
transitional  authority  to  issue  mortgage 
sulisidy  iMods  under  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SNOWE  (for  herseU  and  Mr. 
Emxsy): 
H.R.  3349.  A  bUi  to  deauthorize  the 
Dickey  Dam  component  of  the  Dickey-Iin- 
coln  School  takes  project.  Saint  John  River. 
Maine;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  (for  him- 
self  and    Mr.    Rousselot)    (by   re- 
quest): 
H.R.  3350.  A  bUi  to  dissolve  the  National 
Consumer  (Cooperative  Bank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  B»"fcing  Fi- 
nance and  Url>an  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  3351.  A  bUl  to  Umit  foreign  assistance 
to  programs  relating  to  food  production  and 
nutrition   and  military  assistance;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nellkum): 
HJl.  3352.  A  biU  to  amoid  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
inocHne  gain  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  cer- 
tain farmland  if  the  owners  of  the  farm- 
land, in  a  covenant  binding  themselves  and 
aU  future  owners  of  their  land,  restrict  the 
use  of  such  land  to  use  as  fannland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  ****»« 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJl.  3353.  A  bUl  to  amoid  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  62  a  re- 
fundable credit  against  income  tax  for  in- 
oeaaes  in  real  property  taxes  and  utiUty 
hois;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HJl.  3354.  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act;  to 
the  Ccimmittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK 
HJl.  3355.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  6-year  demon- 
stration program  of  comprehensive  commu- 
nity-based noninstitutional  acute  and  long 
term  care  services  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Commoee. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HJl.  335«.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Bartlwmake 
Hasards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Preventfam  and  CTontrol  Act  of 
1974  to  authorise  the  approi»latlao  of  fundi 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bnergency 
Management  Agency  to  carry  out  the  earth- 
quake hasards  reduction  {wocrams  and  the 
fire  prevention  and  control  program,  and 
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tat  othar  puipo—i;  JolnUy.  to  tbe  OoBmtt- 
taa  on  OiilMifii  tad  Twiinokny.  Intartor 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HJL  SSST.  A  bm  to  unend  tbe  Internal 
Rewnoe  Code  of  1M4  to  eHmtraitif  the  ace 
requlrwBent  for  eUffbOlty  for  ttie  one-time 
TTiTliw'*—  of  sain  tram  tbe  nle  of  a  princi- 
pal nuMnnnn:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 


By  Mr.  ORAT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  ISX  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
calllnc  for  reoocnltlon  by  the  United  States 
of  tbe  present  Oovemment  of  Angola  and 
for  the  estabUahment  of  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
Ancola:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


ByMr.HKNDON: 

HJL  UU.  A  bai  to  prortde  for  certainty 
and  atabOtty  In  the  planning  and  manage- 
BMBt  o<  osttain  nattonal  forest  lands:  )oln^ 
ly.  to  tbe  ComDBlttees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

HJt  MM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Justice  As- 
tM*-"—  Improrement  Act  of  1S69.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 

HJL  nao.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M4  to  aOow  certain  smaU 
businesses  to  use  the  cash  receipts  and  dls- 
buiaements  method  of  accounting  without 
regard  to  any  requirement  to  use  Inven- 
tories:  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 


HJL  SMl.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  that 
income  received  by  handicapped  indiirlduala 
from  aettvtties  at  certain  sheltered  worii- 
shops  shaD  not  be  taken  into  account  In  de- 
termining tbe  allowance  for  a  personal  ex- 
emption wttta  respect  to  such  Individual:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Sum  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Pkshxkl): 
HJL  S3«2.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  clarify  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  agrlcultiual  and  horticul- 
tural organteatlons  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  bargaining  coDecUvely  for  the  sale  of 
ii^ttfiw'  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

I^siH   of   Texss.   Bfr.    Stump,    Mr. 

HascB.  Mr.  Pupro.  Mr.  Hxrrxi..  Mr. 

HouAiis.  Mr.  BaunLST,  Mr.  Smttr 

of  Iowa,  Mr.  St  Omuoi.  Mr.  Oiwo- 

■nai.  snd  Mr.  NiaD: 
HJL  3363.  A  bai  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  provide  an  exdu- 
ston  from  gross  Income  of  interest  earned  on 
quaUfled  housing  savings  certificates:  to  the 
CasDmlttee  on  Ways  snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI  (fw  himself.  Mr. 

PUCB,  Mr.  Fdqoa,  Mr.  Aacaxa,  Mr. 

Amaxa.  Mr.  BUMWHASP,  Mr.  Buaux. 

Mr.    Buieima.    Mr.    Chibxt.    Mr. 

CiaosBi.    Mr.    Dan    Dainxi,    Mr. 

Dffw^"  of  CaUforala,  Mr.  Dowcam. 

Mr.  BMBtsow,  Mr.  Evaiis  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Guck- 

■aa.  Mr.  Gbamii.  Mr.  Hockast.  Mr. 

Htsb,  Mr.  JoBnTow,  Mr.  KAsm.  Mr. 

KooowB.    Mr.    liAooiuasnK),    Mr. 

I^axa    of    Texas,    Mr.    Lnr,    Mr. 

MosPHT.  Mr.  Rahau,  Mr.  Rhodks. 

Mr.  RuBO,  Mr.  Snsoa.  Mr.  Skxbi. 

Mr.    SnanoLM.    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 

Buna.   Mr.   WBTrxAXB.   Mr.   Won 

Fst.  Mr.  WoMiUT.  Mr.  Tatiob.  and 

Mr.  TouiM  of  Alaska): 
HJL  S3M.  A  bm  to  establish  a  national 
mlnaral  and  material  policy  and  council,  to 
pravlde  for  a  secure  minerals  and  mat,erials 
base  for  tbe  national  economy  and  national 
seenrtty.  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
tbe  Oanmtttees  on  Interkn'  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Ways  and  Means,  the  Judkdary. 
I  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  dmuae  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

53.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legtalature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  relative  to 
toxicants  for  predator  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

54.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  relaUve  to  Federal 
solid  waste  standards;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FROST. 
HJL  3368.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Chai  B. 
Morgan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT 
HJL  3366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Luca;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJl.  3367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Velld 
Mehmed  Dsg:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PASHATAN: 
HJl.  3368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodney 
E  Hoover;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  ZEFERETTI: 
HJl.  3369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Usha 
Bansal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJL  40:  Mr.  Rostbikowski. 

HJL  181:  Mr.  DoHimxT. 

HJL  347:  Mr.  SMrra  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mo- 
luiabi.  Mr.  Mopprt.  Mr.  Chappiz,  Mr. 
DcMtOAii  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  PArmaoii. 
Mr.  BomoB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Dascbls.  and  Mr.  HABKm. 

HJL  380:  Ms.  Mikulski  and  Mr.  Bbxaux. 

HJL  654:  Mr.  Baoxt  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Robbbts  of  Kansas. 

HJL  746:  Mr.  Abthomt  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJL  747:  Mr.  Dbckabs,  Mr.  Fobo  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Fum. 

HJL  748:  Mr.  Eckabt  and  Mr.  W(mj«. 

HJL  857:  Mr.  Touwo  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
SruDos,  Mr.  Edoab,  Mr.  Lagomabshto,  Mr. 
OrmraxB.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  db 
Luoo.  Mr.  Pbppbb,  Mr.  Bbabb,  Mr.  Rich- 
Mon.  Mr.  KiuBB,  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Mav- 
BOULBS.  Mr.  ScHBDBB.  Mr.  Mmamx  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  RossirTBAL,  Mr.  Wtboi,  Mr. 
Comros.  Mr.  Moppbtt,  and  Mr.  Dowwbt. 

HJL  1006:  Mr.  Pattbbsob.  Mr.  Shblbt, 
Mr.  Chappib,  Mr.  Mablbbbb,  Mr.  Kbambb. 
and  Mr.  Whitxhubsi. 

HJL  1034:  Mr.  Dobbab  of  California. 

HJL  1053:  Mr.  Bbthubb,  Mr.  Jobb  L. 
BmroB.  Mr.  Chappib,  Mr.  Chbbxt.  Mr. 
Dbbudi,   Mr.   Ebwabbs  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 


EvABS  of  Indiana.  Ms.  FnauB.  Mr.  Hub- 
BABB.  Mr.  MoCou,int.  Mr.  Moijbabi.  Mr. 
Rooon,  Mr.  Smfim  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Tbiblb. 

HJL  1100:  Mr.  Wok  Pat. 

HJL  1113.  Mr.  Fdqua.  Mr.  Babxabo.  Mrs. 
BouQUABO,  Mr.  NicBOia.  Mr.  Whittaxxb, 
Mr.  BowxB,  Mr.  Wilsob,  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Dabchlb,  Mr. 
Flobio,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Watxixs.  Mr. 
Dtsox.  Mr.  Abthobt,  and  Mr.  Mticbbll  of 
New  York. 

HJl.  1350:  Mr.  Jbppbibs.  Mr.  Mollohab, 
Mr.  Pbitchabd.  Mr.  Robbbt  W.  Daxhl,  Jb., 
Mr.  Bowxx.  Mr.  Coboobab,  Mr.  Abthobt, 
Mr.  HopxiBS,  Mr.  Sbbsbbbbxbbxb.  Mr.  At- 
xixsoB,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  MiBBTA,  Mr.  Robibsob,  Mr. 
Bbbbxtt,  Mr.  Dobbab  of  C^allfomia,  Mr. 
Rakall,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Railsbacx,  Mr. 
Robbbts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Shblbt,  Mr. 
Bbabs,  Mr.  TouBO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Wbhahi,. 
Mrs.  Bououaxo,  and  Mr.  DbNabdis. 

HJl.  1307:  Mr.  Bbothux. 

HJL  1298:  Mr.  Bbothiu. 

HJl.  1313:  Mr.  Lukbb. 

HJL  1357:  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Jambs  K. 
CoTBB,  Mr.  Cabbxt,  Mr.  O'Bbibb.  Mr. 
YouBO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  CLmaBB,  Mr.  Bbbja- 
mix,  and  Mr.  McDobald. 

HJl.  1447:  Mr.  Stbbholm,  Mr.  WHrarr. 
Mr.  IBXLABS.  Mr.  Oibobich.  Mr.  Volxmbb, 
Mr.  w*""'.  Mr.  AuCoir,  Mr.  Staxoblaxs, 
Mr.  Fbxbzbl.  Mr.  Hightowxb.  Mr.  Wolpb, 
Bfr.  SntoB,  and  Mr.  Tauxb. 

HJl.  1503:  BCr.  Bbbbxtt. 

HJL  1743:  Mr.  Wobtlbt. 

HJl.  1806:  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr.  Dicxibsob, 
Mr.  Bbbbxtt.  Mr.  Ebolish,  Mr.  Bahxt  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Johbstob,  Mr.  Gibb,  Mr.  La- 
GOMABSIBO,  Mr.  BowxB.  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr. 
Bbibxlbt,  Mr.  Howabd,  Mr.  McDoxald,  Mr. 
GmoBicR,  Mr.  Atkixsox.  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr. 
CoLLiBS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bbabs.  Mr.  Stbb- 
holm, Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wtlik.  Bfrs.  Bou- 
QUABS.  Mr.  Staboblabi),  Mr.  Pobtbb,  Mr. 
Mabtib  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Simob.  Mr. 
Railsbacx.  Mr.  Pattbbsox,  Mr.  Gbaoisox, 
Bfr.  LuMOBBB,  Bfr.  Chappbll,  Bfr.  Zbpxbxtti, 
and  Bfr.  Oilmah. 

HJi.  1853:  Bfr.  Johbstob,  Bfr.  O'Bbibb. 
Bfr.  Pashatab,  Bfr.  Sabtibi,  Bfr.  Lbbt,  Bfr. 
MoBTHA.  Bfr.  Pbbbzxl,  Bfr.  Shumwat,  Bfr. 
CoBLHO,  Bfr.  Bebbdict,  Bfr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Bfr.  LbBoutillibb,  Bfr.  Dabixl  B. 
Cbabb,  Bfr.  FoBSTTHB,  Bfr.  Rousselot.  Bfr. 
Walxbb,  snd  Bfr.  McDoxald. 

HJl.  1854:  Bfr.  Lubdibb  and  Bfr.  Pattbb- 
sob. 

HJL  1890:  Bfr.  Washuwtob,  Bfrs.  Cxis- 
HOLM,  Bfr.  Vbbto,  Bfr.  Schbobb,  Bfr.  Wxavbb, 
Bfr.  Dbbwibsxi,  Bfr.  Lbrmab.  Bfr.  Wibth, 
Bfr.  BfncHBLL  of  Bfaryland,  Bfr.  Bbdbll,  Bfr. 
Whitbhubsi,  Bfr.  LaFalcb,  Bfr.  Tatbob.  Bfr. 
CuBOBB,  Bfr.  Fazio.  Bfs.  Fbbbabo.  Bfr. 
Pobtbb.  Bfr.  Long  of  Bfaryland.  Bfr.  Gabcia, 
Bfr.  Abthobt.  Bfr.  Simob,  Bfr.  McHugh.  Bfr. 

BiBGHAM,  Bfr.  ROSBBTHAL,  Bfr.  BflBBTA.  Bfr. 

Satagb,  and  Bfr.  Cobbaba. 

HJl.  1904:  Bfr.  Chbbxt  and  Bfr.  Haobdobx. 

HJL  1914:  Bfr.  Crbxxt,  Bfr.  Daub,  Bfr. 
Pashatax,  Bfr.  Walcbbx,  Bfr.  Joxbs  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Bfr.  Rox. 

HJL  1919:  Bfs.  Fbbbabo,  Bfr.  Ottixcbb, 
Bfr.  Pattbbsox.  Bfr.  Coboobax,  Bfr.  BfABXXT, 
Bfr.  Gabcia.  Bfr.  Rikaldo,  Bfr.  Fobo  of  Tm- 
nessee,  and  Bfr.  Tatxs. 

HJl.  3017:  Bfr.  Evaxs  of  Iowa,  Bfr.  Johx- 
STOX,  and  Bfr.  O'Bbibb. 

HJl.  2157:  Bfr.  Bobbb  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  2331:  Bfr.  Sbibbblibo,  Bfr.  Whitb- 
HUBST.  Bfr.  Sbamabskt.  Bfr.  Bforru  and  Bfr. 
Nbal. 
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HJL  2346:  Bfr.  Sr  Obmaix.  Bfr.  Bbkjamix, 
Bfr.  Fascblu  Bfr.  BfixiSH.  Mr.  Bimn.  Bfr. 
COBLHO,  BflB.  BOUQUABS.  Ifr.  Bbdbll.  Bfr. 
FBAXX.  Bfrs.  Holt,  Bfr.  Nbal.  Bfr.  Lowxbt  of 
California.  Ifr.  Boxiob  of  Michigan,  Bfr. 
IxHMAH,  Bfr.  LnnxasTOB.  Bfr.  Koootsxk, 
Bfr.  Obbbstab,  Bfr.  Jambs  K.  Cotbb.  Bfr. 
Evabs  of  Georgia.  Bfr.  Wolpb.  Bfr.  Hamil- 
TOB,  Bfr.  Guakibi.  and  Bfr.  Dobbab  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

HJl.  3380:  Bfr.  Habbbb  of  Idaho,  Bfr. 
GoooLiBG,  and  Bfr.  Bbvill. 

HJL  2431:  Bfr.  Dobbab  of  California. 

HJl.  2451:  Bfr.  LuBOiBB.  Bfr.  Gucxmab, 
Bfr.  Shaw,  Bfr.  Simob,  and  Bfr.  Habbbb  of 
Utah. 

HJl.  2500:  Bfr.  Lubdibb.  Bfr.  Wolpb,  Bfr. 
Ratchpobd,  and  Bfr.  Cobtbbs. 

HJl.  2509:  Bfr.  Bapalis.  Bfr.  Gbisham,  Bfr. 
Jbppbibs,  Bfr.  LaFalcb.  and  Bfr.  Shumwat. 

HJl.  2512:  Bfr.  Muxtka. 

HJl.  2617:  Bfr.  Bbdbij.,  Bfrs.  Chisholm. 
Bfr.  Nbal.  and  Bfr.  OiTiB<aB. 

HJL  2774:  Bfr.  Bbothill. 

HJL  2776:  Bfr.  BfcOBATH. 

HJL  2805:  Bfr.  Jbppbibs. 

HJL  2897:  Bfr.  Habsbb  of  Utah. 

HJL  2942:  Bfr.  Goldwaibb. 

HJl.  2964:  Bfr.  RosB  and  Bfrs.  Chisholm. 

HJL  3019:  Bfr.  BfiTCHBLL  of  Bfaryland.  Bfr. 
RoDiBO,  Bfr,  Yatbob,  Bfr.  Rob.  and  Bfrs. 
Fbbwick. 

HJl.  3045:  Bfr.  Faubtbot,  Bfr.  Tauxb.  Bfr. 
Tbaxlbb.  Bfrs.  C^LLixs  of  Illinois.  Bfr.  BfAV- 
ROULBS,  Bfr.  Rabgbl,  Bfr.  Simob,  Bfr.  Pbtsbb, 
Bfr.  Pbtbi,  and  Bfr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

HJl.  3046:  Bfr.  Jxppobds,  Bfr.  Youbc  of 
Alaska,  Bfr.  BfixcHEix  of  Bfaryland,  Bfr.  Bab- 
BABD,  Bfr.  PXTSBX,  and  Bfr.  Bbmll. 

H.R.  3112:  Bfr.  Aodabbo,  Bfr.  AuCoib,  Bfr. 
Babbxs,  Bfr.  Beilbbsob.  Bfr.  Biaoci,  Bfr. 
Clat,  Bfr.  CoNTE,  Bfr.  Dixob,  Bfr.  Faubtbot, 
Bfr.  FfeABK,  Bfr.  Gabcia,  Bfs.  Bfixuuxi,  Bfr. 
BfiTCHBLL  of  Bfaryland.  Bfr.  Moppbtt,  Bfr. 
Obbbstab.  Bfr.  Rosbxtral,  Bfr.  Rotbal,  Bfr. 
WAsmxGTOB,  and  Bfr.  Yates. 

HJL  3114:  Bfr.  Rudd,  Bfr.  Fobstthe.  Bfr. 

WOBTLET,  Bfr.  HOBTOB,  Bfr.  HUCKABT,  Bfr. 

Smox,  and  Bfr.  Collixs  of  Texas. 

HJl.  3227:  Bfr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania, 
Bfr.  Rarall,  Bfr.  Richmoxd,  Bfr.  Cobtbbs 
and  Bfr.  MuBTHA. 

HJl.  3269:  Bfr.  Ibblabd  and  Bfr.  Sexsbb- 


HJ.  Res.  128:  Bfrs.  Btbob. 

HJ.  Res.  141:  Bfr.  Wibb,  Bfr.  D'Amoubs, 
Bfr.  VoucMBB.  Bfr.  Bailet  of  Bfissouri.  Bfr. 
DbNabdis.  >fr.  Fobo  of  Michigan,  Bfr.  Roth. 
Bfr.  PuBSBLL.  Bfr.  Labtos,  Bfr.  Albosta,  Bfr. 
GuBSBBSOB.  Bfr.  Staboblabd,  Bfr.  Fobd  of 
Tennessee,  Bfr.  Akaka,  Bfr.  Joxbs  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Bfr.  Dbbieb. 

H.J.  Res.  177:  Bfr.  BfABxxT,  Bfr.  Pabetta, 
Bfr.  WoB  Pat,  Bfr.  Pbppbb,  Bfr.  Washibgtob. 
Bfr.  MuBPHT,  Bfr.  Florio,  Bfr.  Zepebbtti. 
Bfr.  Vbbto,  Bfr.  Rahall,  Bfr.  Mottl,  Bfr. 
Fazio.  Bfr.  Hobiob,  Bfr.  Dwter,  Bfr.  C^r- 
rada.  Bfr.  Labtos,  Bfr.  BfADiOAB,  Bfr.  Fish, 
Bfs.  BfiKULSKi.  Bfr.  ScHXOBB.  Bfs.  Fbbbabo, 
Bfr.  Cbocxbit,  Bfr.  Pashatax,  Bfr.  BfcHuoH, 
Bfr.  MoLiXABi,  Bfr.  Johb  Buxtob,  Bfr. 
Simob,  Bfr.  Cobtbbs,  snd  Bfr.  Gobzalbz. 

HJ.  Res.  214:  Bfr.  Addabbo,  Bfr.  Abbubzio. 
Bfr.  Bailet  of  Bfissouri,  Bfr.  Babbabd,  Bfr. 
Beabd,  Bfr.  C^oscorab,  Bfr.  Corrada,  Bfr.  Dab 
Dabibl,  Bfr.  Robert  W.  Dabiel,  Jr..  Bfr. 
Dicxibsob,  Bfr.  Dorbab  of  California.  Bfr. 
DowBBT,  Bfr.  Dtsob,  Bfr.  Edwabds  of  Ala- 
bama, Bfr.  Edwabds  of  Oldahoma.  Bfr. 
Khoahi..  Bfr.  Fazio,  Bfr.  Fields.  Bfr.  Hatch- 
es. Bfrs.  Holt,  Bfr.  Hobtob,  Bfr.  Htde,  Bfr. 
Jacobs.  Bfr.  Kazbb,  Bfr.  Kramer.  Bfr.  Lago- 
MABSIBO,  Bfr.  UBoumxiBB,  Bfr.  I^wis,  Bfr. 
Lowest  of  California,  Bfr.  BfAoicAB,  Bfr. 
BfATSui,  Bfr.  IfAZzoLi,  Bfr.  McDobald,  Bfr. 
MooBHEAD,  Bfr.  Nichols,  Bfr.  Pabetta.  Bfr. 
Rahall.  Bfr.  Rousselot,  Bfr.  Rob,  Bfr. 
Rhodes.  Bfr.  Sabtibi,  Bfr.  Sbamabsxt,  Bfr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Bfr.  Subia,  Bfr. 
Tatlor.  Bfr.  Wibb.  Bfr.  Wibth,  Bfr.  Wolp, 
Bfr.  YouBG  of  Alaska,  and  Bfr.  ZxpotErn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64:  Bfr.  ScmEUEB,  Bfr.  Fazio. 
Bfr.  LuBacBB,  Bfr.  Wibb,  Bfrs.  Chisholm, 
Bfr.  Kramer.  Bfr.  Walgreb,  Bfr.  BfADiCAB, 
Bfr.  MuBPHT,  Bfr.  Jeppobds,  Bfr.  Hughes, 
Bfr.  Wolpb.  Bfr.  Fast,  Bfr.  Lowest  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Bfr.  Roe,  Bfrs.  ftBwicx,  Bfr.  AuCoix, 
Bfr.  Paxxra.  Bfr.  McCloskxt,  Bfr.  Guabixi. 
Bfr.  Ekdahi,,  BIr.  OrnBooi,  Bfr.  Solabz,  Bfr. 
Cobtb,  Bfr.  DwTER.  Bfr.  Sntox,  Bfr.  Stbb- 
holm. Bfr.  Faubtrot,  Bfr.  Corrada,  Bfrs. 

SCBBBIDEB,    Bfs.    OaKAX,    Bfr.    IBELABD.    Bfr. 

Daub.  Bfr.  Vebto,  Bfr.  McDaik,  Bfr.  Kildeb, 
Bfr.  McHuGH.  Bfr.  Fish.  Bfr.  Jeptbies,  Bfr. 
Waxmab.  Bfr.  Cobtbbs,  Bfr.  Tauxb,  Bfs.  Fbb- 
babo, Bfr.  Stokes,  and  Bfr.  Goldwateb. 

H.  Caa.  Res.  91:  Bfr.  Stokes,  Bfr.  Lowebt 
of  Csllf omla,  Bfr.  Labtos,  and  Bfr.  Cobtbbs. 


H.  Con.  Res.  92:  Bfr.  Simob. 

H.  Con  Res.  117:  Bfr.  BfcGBATH  snd  Bfr. 
LbBoutillibb. 

H.  Res.  100:  Bfr.  Hubtbl 

H.  Res.  101:  Bfr.  Vbbto,  Bfr.  Daschlx,  snd 
Bfr.  Rahall. 

H.  Res.  112:  Bfr.  Yatbob,  Bfr.  Fogubtta. 
Bfr.  BoBiOB  of  Bfichlgan.  Bfr.  Studds.  Bfr. 
YouBG  of  Bfissouri.  Bfr.  Fbabx.  Bfs.  Bfi- 
KULSKi,  Bfr.  Roe.  Bfr.  Frost,  Bfr.  Mottl,  Bfr. 
Pbppbb,  Bfr.  Ratchpobd,  Bfr.  Edgab,  Bfr. 
MoPTXTT.  Bfr.  Pease,  snd  Bfr.  Cobtbbs. 

H.  Res.  122:  Bfr.  Fogubtta.  Bfr.  Fbaxx. 
Bfr.  Rahau,  Bfr.  Coboobab.  Bfr.  Hbxtbl,  Bfr. 
LAFkLCB.  Bfr.  Cobtb,  Bfr.  Ebdahl.  Bfr.  Sabo, 
Bfrs.  Chisholm,  Bfr.  Lowbt  of  Wsshlngton, 
Bfrs.  ScHBOBDEB,  Bfr.  Edwabds  of  Cslifomla, 
Bfr.  Cobtbbs,  Bfr.  Labtos,  Bfr.  Bbodrbad, 
Bfr.  Yates.  Bfr.  Solabz,  Bfr.  Daschle,  Bfr. 
Phillip  Bxtbtob,  Bfr.  Yatbob,  Bfr.  Moaklkt, 
Bfr.  Pease,  Bfr.  Bbowb  of  California.  Bfr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Bfs.  BfixuLsxi,  Bfr.  Bfop- 
pett.  Bfr.  Babxes.  Bfr.  BfAXXBT.  Bfr.  Weaves. 
Bfr.  Vbbto,  Bfr.  Ixhmab,  Bfr.  Waubob,  Bfr. 

KASTBniEIEB,     Bfr.    DOWBET,    Bfr.    BflBBIA, 

Bfr.  Jacobs.  Bfr.  Richmobd,  Bfr.  Schbueb. 
Bfr.  Howabd,  Bfs.  Wbiss,  Bfr.  Guabibi,  Bfr. 
BfnxEB  of  California,  Bfr.  Fazio,  Bfr.  Kildb. 
Bfr.  BfAVBOULBS.  Bfr.  Obbbstab,  Bfr.  Bbdbll, 
Bfr.  GoBE.  Bfr.  Sbibbbubg,  Bfr.  Simob.  Bfr. 
Dellums,  Bfr.  Wtdbi.  Bfr.  BfiTCHEU.  of 
Bfaryland,  Bfr.  Dobgab  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Bfr.  Edgab. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  •yTm^  peti- 
tions and  pi^iers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

69.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petitirai  of  the 
board  of  supervisots.  Los  Ang^i*«  County, 
Calif.,  relative  to  Raoul  Wallenberg;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

70.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  directon. 
National  Screw  Machine  Products  Assod- 
aXicm,  Addiscm.  DL,  relative  to  adoption  of 
President  Reagan's  economic  program; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Ways  and  Means. 
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Apnl  30,  1981 


A  RETRESHINa  AROUMENT  FOR 
FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  AID 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


oromo 
»  THB  Boucs  or 


BCPmxsnrTATrvKS 


Thunday,  Aprtl  30.  19S1 

•  Bfr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
we<^  I  received  a  very  interesting 
letter  and  aooompanying  case  histories 
from  Dr.  Harold  Enarson.  president  of 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus. 
The  focus  of  that  letter  and  the  case 
histories  was  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  cuts  in  the 
area  of  Federal  student  financial  aid. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  realize  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
been  deluged  with  mail  on  one  aspect 
or  another  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuts.  Inevitably.  Incorporated  In  the 
mail  are  statistics,  percentages,  projec- 
tions, and  notations  about  funding 
levels  indicating  the  impact  of  the  cuts 
and  rationale  for  voting  for  or  against 
various  program  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  happens  is  that 
the  numbers  soon  take  on  an  inappro- 
priately high  significance  in  our  con- 
sideration of  budget  items  and  the 
people  affected  by  those  numbers 
plummet  to  the  bottom  or  our  agenda. 
Well,  Dr.  Enarson's  case  histories  of 
young  people  at  Ohio  State  University 
who  currently  receive  financial  aid 
helps  to  restore  some  of  that  sensitiv- 
ity and  compassion  for  people  to  the 
budget  process  which  are  sorely  lack- 
ing. 

At  this  time,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  insert  the  case  histories 
in  the  Rbcokd  so  my  colleagues  can 
review  it  and  see  what  opportunities 
for  advancement— not  waste— have 
been  provided  through  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  program. 

The  information  mentioned  above 
follows: 


OP  Ohio  Stats  UnvmsiTY  Stu- 

Whosb  Edocation  DKPnnM  on  Pn>- 

Siuuaai  PmAMciAL  Assistamcx  Pko- 

GBAMS  BT  OUTBICT 

DISnUCT  1 

Joliathan  ts  a  minority  student  from  the 
Cincinnati  area.  He  is  completinc  his  first 
year  at  OSU  and  plans  to  ooajor  in  adminis- 
trative  adence.  His  family  of  four  includes 
one  parent  who  earns  98.493  as  a  custodian. 
The  family  also  receives  Social  Security 
bmef iU  totaling  M.330. 

Since  his  family  is  not  able  to  provide 
much  help.  Jonathan  must  depend  on  other 
sources  to  meet  his  financial  need  of  $3,500. 
This  year  he  is  recelvinc  a  Basic  Education- 
al Opp<Mtunlty  Grant  of  $1,226,  a  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  of  $950.  plus  a  sUte 
grant  and  a  grant  from  0817. 

Clearly,  any  major  reductions  in  the  Basic 
Orant  or  bis  Sodal  Security  benefiU  wUl 
have  a  aicniflcant  Impact  on  Jonathan's 
ability  to  continue  his  education.  Also,  his 
younger    ststa*    will    graduate    from    high 


school  in  June  and  hopes  to  attend  OSU, 
putting  a  further  strain  on  the  family's  lim- 
ited funds.  Her  hopes  for  a  coHege  educa- 
tion, like  those  of  Jonathan,  will  depend  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  availability  of  federal 
financial  aid. 

DisTBicra 

From  the  Cincinnati  area.  George  is  a 
third-year  student  In  OSlTs  College  of  Vet- 
erinary Medldne.  Like  many  students  in  the 
University's  profeaskmal  colleges,  he  faces 
severe  problems  financing  his  education. 
Costs  are  high  and  available  aid  through 
the  federal  Health  Professions  Scholarships 
and  Loans  lias  fallen  off. 

In  order  to  continue  this  year.  George  re- 
ceived a  $700  University  Scholarship  and  a 
$2,100  National  Direct  Student  Loan.  The 
loan  was  the  maximum  that  could  be  pro- 
vided, although  he  needed  more,  because  of 
the  limited  NDSL  funds  made  available  to 
OSU  to  lend.  As  a  result,  George  had  to 
make  up  the  rest  of  his  financial  need  of 
$4,250  by  taking  out  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  from  a  bank. 

The  GSL  program  is  the  critical  element 
in  George's  financial  aid  "package."  Contin- 
ued availability  of  OSL  funds  is  essential,  if 
George  is  to  complete  his  final  year  and 
achieve  lUs  goal  of  being  a  veterlnariaiL 

distuct  3 

David,  a  communications  major  from 
Dayton,  hopes  to  be  employed  by  a  televi- 
sion station  following  graduation  In  June. 
Although  he  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  his 
work  at  OSU.  he  could  not  have  completed 
his  education  without  federal  student  aid 
programs. 

Both  of  his  parents  are  dead.  He  has  been 
entirely  on  his  own  financially  and  has  had 
to  rely  on  his  parents'  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. In  addition,  he  has  had  to  worli  part- 
time  and  has  received  a  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant.  It  appears  highly  un- 
likely that  David  could  have  completed  his 
education  if  the  major  cuts  in  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs  now  being  discussed  had 
been  In  place  a  few  years  ago. 

DISTBICr  4 

Bfartin.  a  freshman  from  Pindlay.  plans  to 
major  in  mechanical  engineering.  He  has 
had  a  successful  first  year,  a  year  that 
would  not  have  happened  without  federal 
student  aid  programs. 

When  he  applied  to  OSU  a  year  ago,  the 
financial  problems  he  faced  made  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  could  attend.  He  comes  from 
a  family  of  six.  His  father's  business  was  in 
a  slump  due  to  the  recession.  His  mother 
took  a  Job  to  help  support  the  family.  In 
order  to  attend,  he  needed  $2,600. 

With  funds  from  the  Supplemental  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  Program,  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan,  and  the  Col- 
lege Work -Study  Program,  he  was  able  to 
pay  for  his  first  year.  Next  year  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  SEOO.  NDSL.  and  CW-S  programs 
have  not  been  targeted  for  cuts.  But  thou- 
sands more  students  will  be  seeking  aid 
under  these  programs  if  the  major  cuts  pro- 
posed for  the  Basic  Grant  and  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Programs  are  adopted. 
Whether  Martin,  then,  would  ctHitinue  to  be 
eligible  for  sufficient  aid  to  continue  his 
education  is  uncertain  at  best. 


DISTKICTS 


Marilyn,  a  first-year  OSU  student  from 
the  "nf fin  area,  aspires  to  a  career  In  sodal 
work.  She  is  one  of  two  from  her  family  In 
college.  Her  father,  an  auto  worker,  was  re- 
cently laid  off.  Her  mother  Is  unable  to 
work  because  of  health  problems.  Her  finan- 
cial need  this  year  was  $3,600.  It  was  met  by 
a  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
supplemented  by  a  University  scholarship,  a 
National  Direct  Student  Loan,  and  College 
Work-Study  funds. 

Her  financial  need  next  year  will  be  at 
least  as  large  as  it  is  this  year.  Whether  she 
is  able  to  continue  her  education  will 
depend  directly  on  whether  there  are  major 
reductions  in  the  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams on  which  Marilyn  must  rely. 

DISTmiCTC 

In  June,  Donna,  who  comes  from  rural 
Jackson  County,  will  graduate  from  OSU 
with  a  degree  in  marketing.  She  could  not 
have  completed  her  education  without  a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  to  supplement 
her  summer  earnings  in  a  local  factory. 

Donna's  case  illustrates  the  critical  impor- 
tance to  many  students  of  the  GSL  pro- 
gram. In  her  case  both  [>arents  work  but  felt 
unable  to  provide  the  level  of  support  calcu- 
lated In  the  assessment  of  her  financial 
need.  As  a  result,  she  turned  to  the  GSL 
program  on  two  occasions  and.  because  of 
its  availability,  has  been  able  to  complete 
her  education  at  OSU. 

DISTUCT  7 

Delores  Is  completing  her  freshman  year 
at  OSU  and  planning  to  major  in  home  eco- 
nomics. She  is  one  of  four  children  of  a 
Springfield-area  family.  With  two  children 
In  college,  both  parents  are  working  to  help 
pay  college  expenses,  but  they  can't  carry 
the  full  costs  themselves.  Financial  aid  is 
needed. 

While  Delores  does  not  qualify  for  a  Basic 
Grant,  she  has  received  a  $1,000  Supplemen- 
tal Educatioiud  Opportimlty  Grant  and  has 
taken  out  a  $1,000  National  Direct  Student 
Loan.  The  SEOG  and  NDSL  funds  have 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  to  college.  Her 
situation  next  year  is  uiM^ertain,  however, 
because  of  the  major  cuts  proposed  in  the 
Basic  Grant  program.  If  Congress  makes 
these  cuts,  many  more  students  will  have  to 
turn  to  the  SEOG  and  NDSL  programs  on 
which  Delores'  educational  future  depends. 

DISTMCT  s 

Jennifer,  an  OSU  student  from  Darke 
County,  has  hopes  for  a  career  in  natural 
resources,  specializing  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Whether  she  will  realize  her  hopes 
will  depend  upon  continued  availability  of 
federal  student  aid. 

The  separation  of  Jeimifer's  parents  has 
made  finding  money  for  college  extremely 
difficult.  Her  mother  holds  two  Jobs,  works 
12  to  16  hours  dally,  and,  understandably, 
feels  she  can't  continue  that  pace  very  long. 
The  family  income  is  less  than  $11,000.  Jen- 
nifer's younger  sister  graduates  from  high 
school  in  June  and  hopes  to  go  to  college  in 
the  faU. 

In  order  to  attend  OSU  this  year.  Jen- 
nifer's financial  need  was  nearly  $3,800. 
Most  of  her  need  was  met  with  help  from 
federal  programs— $1,576  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  and  a  $1,250  National 
Direct  Student  Loan,  the  maximum   loan 
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•  This  "ItuUet"  symbol  identifies  ststenients  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


amount  that  was  available  to  ber.  Cleariy. 
her  educational  future  directly  depoada  m 
continued  federal  student  aid. 

I  BISIBICT* 

Sally  graduated  as  valedletoriao  of  a 
Toledo-area  high  acbooL  She  came  to  OSU 
to  seek  a  degree  In  psychology^  Now  It  Is  un- 
certain whether  sbe  wHl  be  able  to  complete 
her  degree.  The  problem  li  money. 

In  a  direct  way,  Sally's  hopes  are  the 
"victim"  of  today's  reeeatonary  times.  Her 
father  has  bera  struggling  for  years  to  keep 
a  small  family  buslnen  going.  Her  family 
has  aacrif  iced  In  every  way  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness operating.  Including  reflnandng  their 
home.  Under  these  drcumstanoes,  bowever, 
the  family  has  not  been  able  to  help  Sally 
with  oollegt  expenses.  Fortunately,  federal 
aid  was  available— a  Basic  Wrtiiratlonal  Op- 
portunity Orant  of  $1,713.  a  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  and  a  Na- 
timial  Direot  Student  Loan.  These  were  sup- 
plemented fey  a  $675  local  aebolarahip  Sally 
earned  because  of  bo-  outstanding  high 
school  record. 

Sally's  case  Illustrates  the  situation  facing 
many  academically  superior  students  who, 
like  Sally,  may  well  not  be  aide  to  continue 
next  year  if  the  federal  sttident  aid  pro- 
grams on  which  they  depend  are  significant- 
ly cut  or  changed. 

DISTBICT  10 

Kenneth,  who  comes  from  Hocking 
County,  Is  an  OSU  freshman  who  hopes  to 
major  In  business  administration.  He  Is  the 
first  on  either  side  of  his  famfly  to  attend 
coUege.  However,  his  father  Is  not  persuad- 
ed that  a  college  educatkm  Is  necessary.  Ab 
a  result,  the  minimal  family  su[>port  that 
might  l>e  expected  under  the  need-analysis 
evaluation  Is  not  likely  to  be  available  to 
Kenneth. 

What  this  has  meant  is  that  without  fed- 
eral akl  to  meet  his  financial  need  of  $3,600. 
Kenneth  would  not  be  In  school  this  year. 
Fortunately,  a  major  share  of  that  need  was 
met  t>y  a  Basic  Educaticmal  Opportunity 
Grant,  with  additional  help  from  a  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  a 
National  Direct  Student  Loan,  and  from  - 
funds  he  earns  under  the  College  Work- 
Study  Prognun. 

What  will  happen  to  Kenneth's  plans  next 
year  Is  certainly  unclear.  If  the  Basic  Grant 
program  is  significantly  cut.  He  can't  work 
many  more  hours  under  CW-8  than  he  now 
woiks.  And  It  is  unlikely  the  University  can 
help  him  from  other  resources.  His  educa- 
tional futujw  depends  diivcUy  on  decisions 
now  being  made  In  Oongws. 

DISTUCT  11 

Robert,  who  comes  from  rural  Ashtabula 
County,  Is  majoring  In  electrical  engineering 
at  OSU.  His  father  died  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  and  his  mother  has  been  the 
major  source  of  family  support  since  then. 
While  her  Income  of  $14,000  has  not  been 
enough  to  meet  Robert's  college  expenses, 
he  was  able  to  attoid  06D  because  of  a 
Basic  Ediir«r.k>nal  Opportunity  Grant  and  a 
National  Direct  Student  Loan. 

This  year,  however.  Robert's  Basle  Grant 
of  $826  feU  $300  short  of  meeting  the  coeto 
of  his  fees.  It  is  dear  that  any  major  reduc- 
tion In  the  BEOG  program  for  the  coming 
year  will  have  a  direct  hearing  oo  whether 
Robert  can  find  the  funds  to  complete  his 
degree  In  engineering. 

DISTKICT  is 

EUen  Is  an  Independent  student  living  In 
Westerville.  Her  parents  were  divorced 
when  she  was  seven  years  old.  Soon  after 
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that  her  father  disappeared.  Her  mother's 
acute  physical  problems  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  care  for  EIl«i  and  her  sister,  and 
they  became  wards  of  the  court. 

Fortunately,  an  aunt  and  unde  have  been 
willing  to  provide  a  home  for  EUen  whQe 
she  attends  OSU.  Being  able  to  commute  to 
the  campus  from  her  relatives'  home  has 
been  a  help,  but  Ellen  has  still  needed  a 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  of 
$1,262  In  order  to  pursue  her  goal  to  become 
an  architect. 

The  Basic  Grant  program  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Ellen  to  attend  OSU.  But  with  fees 
going  up  and  the  possibility  of  the  Basic 
Grant  program  going  down.  Ellen's  contin- 
ued enrollment  is  In  doubt. 

DISTUCT  13 

Carl  Is  an  older  student,  having  worked  In 
a  factory  after  high  school.  His  factory  ex- 
perience convinced  tiim  that  he  needed  a 
college  education,  and  he  entered  OSU  last 
fall  as  a  self-supporting  student.  His  goal  is 
a  career  in  business,  perhaps  In  his  home 
town  of  Elyria. 

Because  of  his  own  income  last  year  he 
was  not  eligible  for  a  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  To  finance  his  education 
he  took  out  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  a 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  and  worked 
part-time  under  the  College  Work-Study 
Program. 

Carl  typifies  many  older  students  who  are 
turning  to  college  as  the  way  to  a  better  life. 
Yet.  his  educational  future  depends  directly 
on  the  oontlnued  availability  of  funds  under 
the  GHSL  program. 

DISTUCT  14 

Cynthia  comes  from  Summit  County.  She 
is  Interested  In  computer  sdence  and,  as  a 
result,  chose  to  attend  OSU.  Her  mother  is 
divorced,  and  the  family  income  of  $14,600 
cannot  cover  Cynthia's  educational  ex- 
penses of  over  $4,300.  As  a  result,  she  has 
had  to  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  Social 
Security  benefits  available  to  her  as  a  result 
of  her  father's  retirement.  She  also  receives 
a  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  of 
$376. 

If  Congress  eliminates  or  cuts  back  the 
educational  funds  available  through  Social 
Security  to  Cynthia,  then  her  Basic  Grant 
would  have  to  be  significantly  increased. 
But  if  there  are  also  major  cuts  in  the  Basic 
Grant  program,  Cynthia  may  not  be  able  to 
continue  her  education  toward  a  career  in 
computer  sdence. 

DISTUCT  IS 

Ruth  Is  a  second-ye&r  medical  student 
from  Columbus.  Like  many  professional-col- 
lege students  at  OSU,  Ruth  began  her  pro- 
fessional education  carrjring  a  heavy  burden 
of  det>ts  accumulated  in  paying  for  her  im- 
dergraduate  degree.  In  her  case  It  was 
$9,000  at  the  time  she  entered  medical 
school. 

Ruth  Is  still  obliged  to  borrow  heavily  to 
cmtlnue  toward  her  medical  degree.  Her  fi- 
nancial need  this  year  was  $8,500.  Despite 
the  fact  ttiat  she  received  a  $1,200  medical 
adiool  scholarship  and  a  $2,350  Health  Pro- 
fessions Studmt  Loan,  she  still  needed  to 
borrow  $5,000  through  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

Clearly,  the  continuation  of  an  effective 
and  available  GSL  program  is  the  critical 
factor  In  whether  Ruth  and  many  other 
jnofeasional-college  students  at  OSU  are 
able  to  complete  their  education. 

DISTUCT  is 

Terry,  who  comes  from  the  Canton  area, 
has  two  years  to  go  in  OSU's  College  of 
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Dentistry.  Dental  educatitm  is  expensive.  In 
part  because  of  the  cost  of  equipment  each 
studmt  must  buy  durtaig  the  first  two  yean. 

Terry's  financial  need  this  year  was 
$6,000.  The  University  was  able  to  provide  a 
minimal  scbolarshlp  and  a  $2,100  National 
Direct  Student  Loan,  the  maidmum  availa- 
ble. That  still  left  him  far  shcwt.  He  turned 
to  a  Canton  bank  and  was  able  to  obtain  a 
federally  subsidized  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  to  meet  his  additional  expenses. 

Local  banks  partidpate  In  the  GSL  pro- 
gram In  part  because  of  the  Interest  subsidy 
provided  by  the  federal  government.  The 
continued  availability  of  this  program,  now 
under  review  In  Congreas,  Is  critical  to 
Terry,  who  is  so  near  to  his  goal  of  becom- 
ing a  dentist.  And  the  futures  of  many  other 
profesaional-oollege  studmte  at  OSU  also 
depend  directly  on  the  GBL  program. 

DISTUCT  IT 

Barry  is  from  Ashland  County.  Originally 
he  planned  to  attend  OSU's  Columbus 
campus,  but  financial  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  to  live  at  home  and  commute  to 
one  of  OSU's  Regional  Campuses 

Even  staying  at  home.  Barry  needs  finan- 
cial assistance  to  pay  for  his  education.  He 
is  one  of  three  children  of  divorced  parents, 
and  tils  mother's  income  of  $13,000  cannot 
cover  Barry's  college  costs  by  any  means. 
This  year  he  Is  recdving  a  Basic  Education- 
al Opportunity  Grant  of  $1,238,  a  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  of  $750,  and  a  Regional 
Campus  scholarship  of  $600. 

Barry's  objective  Is  a  degree  In  biology. 
But  if  the  Basic  Grant  Program,  his  pri- 
mary source  of  aid.  is  cut  in  any  major  way, 
Barrjr's  plans  for  a  college  education  may 
have  to  l>e  abandoned. 

DISTUCT  IS 

Nancy  comes  from  Columbiana  County 
and  has  made  an  outstanding  record  during 
her  first  year  at  OSU.  Her  academic  success 
is  especially  gratifjring  since  many  faced 
with  her  family's  financial  circumstances 
would  not  even  attempt  to  go  to  college. 

She  is  one  of  six  childien.  three  of  whom 
are  in  college  in  Ohio.  Her  father  is  dead. 
Her  mother's  Income  of  $11,000  cleariy 
cannot  provide  much  help  with  the  college 
expenses  Nancy  and  her  two  sisters  face. 
Federal  studoit  aid  is  maMng  Nancy's  edu- 
cation poasQde. 

Social  Security  benefits,  to  which  she  is 
entitled  because  of  her  father,  meet  paK  of 
her  expenses.  In  addition,  this  year  she  re- 
ceived a  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  of  $1,326,  a  Supplemental  Kducatton- 
al  Opportunity  Grant  of  $600,  and  a  Nation- 
al Direct  Studmt  Loan  of  $1,200. 

Nancy  has  made  a  good  start  at  OSU. 
However,  she  and  many  other  students  are 
worried  about  posslbie  dimlnation  of  Social 
Security  assistance  and  cuts  In  the  Basic 
Grant  program.  They  know  that  their 
chances  for  a  college  education  depmd  di- 
recUy  on  continued  federal  assistance. 

msiucT  It 

James,  one  of  five  children  in  his  family, 
comes  frmn  rural  Mahoning  County  and  is 
hoping  to  lieoome  a  medical  technologist. 
His  father,  an  auto  works',  has  been  strug- 
gling to  support  the  family  because  of  peri- 
odic layoffs  at  the  plant. 

James  has  been  able  to  attoid  OSU.this 
year  <»ily  because  of  federal  finanrial  aid— a 
$576  Basic  Krtiiratlonsl  Opportunity  Grant, 
a  $1,000  Supplemental  Krturaiional  Oppor- 
tunity Grant,  a  $500  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan,  and  $500  frcMn  the  CoUege  Work- 
Study  Program. 
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"Rm  dBsp  rBOMBton  »»wi  rontiinHnl  layoffi 
that  have  hit  the  Mito  Indiietnr  this  year 
mean  that  JaoMe  cannot  waHtlrally  expect 
hdp  tram  hla  famOjr  In  meeting  ocdlege 
eoats  next  jear.  In  tact,  James  will  probably 
need  Ineraaaad  flnandal  aid  and  will  only  be 
able  to  eoBttmie  his  education  If  federal  aid 
procrama  on  which  be  dependi  continue 
without  major  chanse. 

BIBSUCTSO 

Pait-ttee  secretarial  woric  irtiile  she  was 
in  hich  sdMMri  helped  Usa  decide  to  major 
in  hiMlnwss  at  08D.  She  comes  from  the 
OevelaDd  area  and  has  done  very  well  sca- 
dwntcally  dnrtac  her  freshman  year.  She 
faces  difficult  fltianrial  drcumstanoes.  bow- 
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Her  parents  are  divorced,  and  the  child 
support  her  mother  had  beoi  reoeivlnc  is  no 
lonaer  available.  Usa's  mother  is  employed, 
but  the  annual  Inoome  of  $14,700  does  not 
go  far  in  support  of  three  children,  two  of 
whom  are  In  college. 

In  order  to  attend  OSU  this  year.  Lisa  has 
had  to  rely  on  a  Basic  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grant  of  $1,496.  a  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  of  $1.3M.  College  Work-Study 
funds,  and  a  smaO  state  grant.  With  a  docu- 
mented ftaMuadal  need  of  13.700  this  year. 
which  wm  Ukdy  increase  next  year,  Lisa's 
educational  future  depends  largely  aa  the 
svaaaMUty  of  a  Basic  Grant  at  least  ss  large 
or  larger  than  the  one  she  had  this  year.  If 
the  Basic  Grant  program  is  cut.  her  chances 
of  continuing  In  schotH  are  not  good. 
Disraicrai 

June  is  from  the  Cleveland  area.  Her  diffi- 
cult financial  situation  is  directly  due  to  the 
rtfpmsBnil  state  of  the  real  estate  business  In 
whkfa  her  tether  is  employed.  A  year  ago, 
her  chances  of  going  on  to  college  did  not 
look  good.  The  depreascd  real  estate  market 
resulted  in  a  major  loss  of  earnings  for  her 
father,  vnth  four  children  in  the  family,  in- 
ciudtng  J<me  who  was  ready  for  college  and 
another  ready  a  year  later,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  way  June  could  continue  her  educa- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  she  qualified  for  a  Basic  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grant  of  $1,416  that 
helped  her  pay  her  fees  and  buy  books.  She 
also  received  a  National  Direct  Student 
Loan,  a  state  grant,  and  took  out  a  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  to  complete  her  college 
eipeiisM.  That  was  this  year. 

Now  J^me  again  faces  uncertainty  about 
being  able  to  continue  her  education.  The 
real  estate  marlcet  Is  still  depressed.  The 
chances  of  flnanrial  help  from  her  family 
are  no  better  than  they  were  before.  June's 
continued  enrollment  at  OSU  depends  di- 
rectly on  whether  Congress  cuts  or  changes 
in  any  major  way  the  Basic  Grant  and  G8L 
programs  on  which  she  depends. 
DisTxicT  a  a 

Esther  is  a  minority  student  from  Cleve- 
land, the  first  In  her  family  to  attend  col- 
leae.  She  is  planning  to  major  in  computer 
and  Infosnatlon  science  and  is  completing 
her  flnt  year  at  OSU  where  she  has  done 
very  wdl  academically. 

Getting  to  collage  was  not  easy  for  Esther 
and  staying  in  naay  be  equally  tough.  Money 
is  the  ptnhlnii  She  comes  from  a  one- 
family  that  Ineiiidm  four  other  chil- 
Hsr  BBOther^  total  income  is  $4.S73  in 
aid  to  dBpcDdsBt  children. 

I  able   to  obtain   a 
[  Opportunity  Grant,  a  Na- 
Loan.  College  Work- 
and  grants  from  Ohio  State 
Untvcfiity  and  the  State  of  Ohia  Whether 
returns  to  school  next  year  will 


depend  upon  whether  the  federal  i 
programs  which  provide  her  primary  sup- 
port will  be  continued  at  levels  needed  to 
meet  the  hl^ier  costs  she  will  face.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  loa  of  talent  if  such  an  able  stu- 
dent as  Bither  Is  not  able  to  continue  her 
education. 

DISTXICT  ts 

Richard,  a  minority  student  from  the 
Cleveland  area,  comes  from  s  family  of  five 
and  is  the  second  in  his  family  now  attend- 
ing OSU.  He  has  received  high  marks  during 
his  first  year  and  plans  to  major  in  journal- 
ism. 

Richard's  parents  are  divorced.  He  lives 
with  his  mother.  Her  »nnii«i  income  is 
$15,000.  She  receives  no  child  support. 

Living  away  from  home,  Richard  is  trying 
to  cope  with  the  tUgh  costs  of  college— his 
financial  need  was  $4,240  this  year— but  un- 
derstandably can't  look  to  tils  family  for 
help. 

As  a  result,  Richard  has  twd  to  depend 
heavily  on  a  Basic  Rrtiirationsl  Opportunity 
Grant  of  $1,576,  pliu  a  NaUonal  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan,  a  part-time  Job  under  the  Col- 
lege Work-Study  Program,  and  a  grant  from 
OSU.  If  Congress  approves  major  cuts  in 
the  Basic  Grant  or  other  aid  programs  on 
which  Richard  depends,  he  would  be  forced 
Into  heavier  debt,  additional  woriUoads,  or, 
perhaps  most  likely  of  all,  simply  be  unable 
to  continue  his  education.* 


MENDINO  AMERICA 


DEAN  JAY  KNESBACH,  EAGLE 
SCOUT 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  rsaasYLVAinA 

nf  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPSZSEirrATrVgS 

Thunday.  April  30.  19S1 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  B4r.  Speaker,  on 
May  3.  1981,  a  young  man  in  my  dis- 
trict. Dean  Jay  Knesbach.  will  receive 
the  high  honor  of  Elagle  Scout  from 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Dean  Knesbach  has  been  a  Scout  for 
7  years  and  during  that  time  he  has 
advanced  through  the  ranks  of  scout- 
ing with  a  remarkable  record.  He  is  a 
member  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  648.  spon- 
sored by  the  Ner  Zedek  Ezrath  Israel 
Men's  Club.  Dean  is  also  a  brother- 
hood member  of  the  national  brother- 
hood of  Scout  campers,  the  Order  of 
the  Arrow.  A  student  at  Philadelphia's 
Northeast  High  School.  Dean  has  been 
cocaptain  of  the  cross  country  and 
swimming  teams  and  is  a  member  of 
the  track  team.  He  also  serves  as 
sports  reporter  for  the  Northeast 
Megaphone  and  is  an  active  member 
of  the  World  Affairs  Club.  In  addlUon 
to  his  scouting  and  school  activities. 
Dean  holds  a  part-time  Job  as  a  sales- 
man for  John  Wanamakers  northeast 
store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  new  Eagle  Scout 
Dean  Jay  Knesbach  we  offer  our 
heartiest  congratulations  for  this  high 
scouting  honor  and  we  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  ctmUnued  success  in  scout- 
ing.* 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxnois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SKPRBSBirTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  violent  attacks  upon  President 
Reagan.  Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady. 
Secret  Service  agent.  Tim  McCarthy, 
and  Officer  Tom  Delahanty  have 
evoked  many  expressions  of  concern 
and  calls  for  action.  A  most  thought- 
ful editorial  in  the  AprU  1  Christian 
Science  Monitor  suggests  logical 
public  and  private  steps  which  should 
and  must  be  taken  to  restore  order 
and  civility  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  attach 
this  editorial  for  the  further  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
glean  these  pages. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 
1.  1981] 

Mknbimo  Amxrica 

The  American  people  lift  up  a  prayer  of 
gratitude  that  their  President  tias  survived 
the  aberrant  attack  on  his  life.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Reagan's  unfailing  good 
spirits  and  humor  tiave  helped  sustain  tiim 
through  this  ordeal  and  will  continue  to 
speed  his  full  recovery.  He  can  be  buoyed  by 
the  nation's  continuing  prayers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  presidency  and  for  the 
smooth  woridng  of  government  in  these 
trying  hours.  Indeed  the  whole  country  can 
take  comfort  from  the  timeless  biblical  as- 
surance that  "the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder." 

Adversity  can  have  Its  purpose.  And  the 
question  is  whether  Americans  will  use  this 
heart-rending  occasion  for  thoughtful  self- 
examination  and  action.  Have  they  in  fact 
ttecome  insensate  to  the  growing  violence  in 
society?  Some  social  critics  suggest  that 
after  seven  presidential  assassination  at- 
tempts in  this  century,  after  so  many 
slaylngs  of  high  public  figxires.  the  public  is 
inured  and  almost  callous  to  acts  of  butch- 
ery. Such  apathy  is  the  true  and  dangerous 
enemy.  It  must  be  fiercely  resisted  and  over- 
come, for  the  very  health  and  progress  of 
society  depend  on  a  vigorous  battle  with  the 
forces  that  would  undermine  it.  America  is 
not  an  enfeebled  giant,  but  moral  and  spirit- 
ual lassitude— more  than  single  outbursts  of 
insanity— could  undo  its  strength. 

The  warning  should  be  sounded  that  the 
expectaticm  of  repeated  violence  against  the 
president  and.  equally  appalling,  the  chatter 
now  heard  about  "jinxes"  and  "astrological 
signs"  supposedly  affecting  US  presidents 
throughout  history  risk  inviting  further 
barbarities.  Such  tJitnkiny  ahould  be  permit- 
ted no  entrance  to  the  nation's  mental  at- 
mosphere. 

An  obvious  human  solution  to  the  terrible 
evenU  this  week  is  the  enactment,  at  long 
last,  of  a  stiff  law  to  control  the  poasfssion 
and  spread  of  handguns.  The  chdllaed  world 
must  wonder  how  many  Americans  must 
fall  victim  to  eairily  purchased  crime  before 
the  United  States  comes  to  iU  seiMcs?  It 
must  do  so  now.  It  can  take  example  from 
such  countries  as  Britain  and  Japan,  where 
firearms  are  under  stringent  controls  .and 
where  wild  gun  play  like  that  all  too  graphi- 
cally witnessed  two  days  ago  is  a  rarity. 
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Reversing  the  American  penchant  for 
guns,  a  habit  that  gom  back  to  the  vfcdent 
days  of  frantler  life.  wfO  not  happen  over- 
night A  f  aderal  gun-oootral  law  would  not 
automatieally  or  quickly  end  the  dangers  of 
murderous  violence  or  stop  a  lunatic  from 
the  orrasinnal  erased  deed.  But  a  beginning 
must  be  made  to  disarm  America  and  edu- 
cate its  pegple  to  a  different  outlook.  There 
are  an  estimated  55  million  handguns  in  ci- 
vilian hands  and  some  400.000  Americans 
have  been  killed  by  gunfire  since  1963.  It  is 
clear  from  decades  of  polling  that  Ameri- 
cans overwhelmingly  want  ti^twig^ni  regte- 
tratlon.  Will  Congrem  flnidly  resist  the 
blandishments  (and  money)  of  the  fireaims 
lobby  and  reqmnd  to  the  public  will?  Mmal 
conscience  aiul  political  integrity  ««*w«Mvi 
that  it  do  so. 

Even  that  is  not  enough,  however.  At  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  the  whole  moral  and 
spiritual  climate  of  America.  Some  hopeful 
signs  can  be  found  of  growing  ctmoem  about 
the  cultural  and  social  environment— sex 
and  violence  in  films  and  on  televisitm,  por- 
nography, salacious  books,  vandalism  and 
drugs  in  schools,  public  graft,  white-collar 
crime,  robbery  in  streets  and  honea.  But 
isolated  concern  about  this  demoralised  cli- 
mate, which  breeds  violence  and  terror,  has 
not  yet  grown  into  a  nationwide  intolerance 
of  it  Progress  can  be  made  only  if  dtiaens 
everywhere  exercise  the  spiritual  discipline 
necessary  to  elevate  their  own  lives  and  also 
impress  on  their  institutions— schools, 
churches,  business,  government— thrir  de- 
termination to  mend  the  fateic  of  an  other- 
wise wholesome  and  thriving  society.  Crime 
is  perhaps  the  most  egregious  manif  estatkm 
of  today's  miaiims  but  even  rudeness  in  the 
streets  and  disrespect  for  the  law  are  subtly 
destructive. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  line,  as  they  say, 
there  needs  to  be  a  gentling  of  America,  a 
nourialiing  of  those  qualities  of  compassian. 
tenderness,  and  love  for  one  another  that 
help  heal  and  build  up  rather  than  tear 
down  and  destroy.  For  Americans  to  give  in 
to  anger  or  fear  or  helplessness  in  the  wake 
of  the  dreadful  events  in  Washington  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
now  is  a  moment  to  draw  more  earnestly 
than  ever  on  those  spiritual  resources  of 
wisdCMn  and  love  that  alone  can  overcome 
the  destructiveness  of  hatred  and  envy— and 
to  woi^  together  in  a  spirit  of  national  re- 
newal. 

The  vicious  attack  on  the  UJB.  President 
and  three  others  dealt  a  shock  to  the  world. 
The  question  is  whether  America  will  rise  to 
the  lesson  it  holds— and  be  the  better  for 
it*  I 


COMMEMORATING  THE 
WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISING 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELLIGAN 

or  rawsvLvama 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBBSHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  AprU  30. 1981 
•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 
19  was  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  upridng.  Iliis  historic  date 
commemorates  the  heroic  attempts  of 
the  Jewish  flwedom  fighters  in  1943  to 
resist  their  ruthless  Nad  oppressors. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
shocked  the  Nazi  forces,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Nazis  faced  any  or- 
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ganised  Jewish  military  resistance. 
The  anenal  of  the  Jewish  defenders 
was  primarily  limited  to  pistols,  hand- 
grenades;  and  homemade  gasoline 
bombs,  and  proved  to  be  no  match  for 
the  overpowering  mechanized  Nazi 
weaponry.  More  than  50.000  Jews  sac- 
rificed their  lives  in  the  resistance 
effort. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  sj^mbolizes  more  than 
a  brave  struggle  for  freedom.  It  re- 
minds us  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  confront  any  political  system  that 
supports  such  a  program  of  dehuman- 
ization  and  extermination.* 


IS  ANYONE  OUT  THERE 
LISTENING? 


HON.  J.  J.  nCKLE 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  30.  1981 

•  BCr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Jim  Jones  of 
Blanco.  Tex.,  has  long  had  a  message 
for  Congress.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
cently included  an  article  on  Idr.  Jones 
that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  a  provocative  article,  and 
it  is  an  idea  that  is  growing.  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  placed  in  the  Cohcres- 
siOH AL  Recx>bo. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Apr.  28. 1981] 
TOF-HXAVT  Tax  Ststxh  Its  Owx  Worst 

EMKIfT 

(By  Robert  J.  Samudson) 

The  temptation  is  to  say  that  Jim  Jones 
has  crossed  the  thin  line  between  crusader 
and  crackpot 

Jones— not  to  be  omfused  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee  or  the 
fanatical  cult  leader— is  an  amiatde,  retired 
Texas  businessman  who  thinks  the  U-8.  tax 
system  stinks.  He's  been  poking  around 
Washington  for  the  past  few  years,  telling 
anycme  who  will  listen.  Too  much  paper- 
wcffk.  too  many  amtrsdictions.  Junk  it  he 
says.  Replace  it  with  a  flat  tax. 

Any  practical  politician  wiU  tell  you  that 
Jones  is  a  fooL  Tou  can't  simply  scrap  the 
whole  system  snd  replace  it  with  a  nice 
simple  tax.  That  would  cause  rebellion.  We 
live  in  a  complex  society.  The  tax  system  re- 
flects the  complexity.  Its  provisimis— com- 
plicated though  they  may  t)e— respond  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  all  the  diverse  groups 
that  comprise  America. 

Which  is  precisely  Jones's  insight  We 
have  lost  sight  of  the  essential  purpose  of 
any  tax  system:  to  raise  money  for  legiti- 
mate putiUc  purposes. 

Instead,  it  has  become  a  vehicle  for  social 
engineering  and  political  favoritism.  It's  tin- 
kered with  and  twisted  to  satisfy  the  gripes 
and  aelf-pleadlng  of  any  group  that  can  hire 
a  clever  tax  attorney  and  publicist  to  make 
its  case.  Responding  to  some  l)ad  causes  and 
a  lot  of  good  <«es-^ndividually  worthy— has 
produced  a  top-heavy  system  that  is  becom- 
ing Its  own  worst  oiemy. 

All  this  is  wmth  pondering  as  Congress 
prepares  to  write  another  tax  bOL  For  no 
public  program  Is  bigger  and  affects  more 
peofde  than  the  tax  system.  Whether  people 
respect  the  system— no  one  expects  them  to 
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like  it— determines  to  a  rnnsiilf  i  sUli  extent 
whether  they  respect  government  And  the 
evidence  is  beginning  to  show  that  public  re- 
spect is  on  the  wane. 

For  years.  Amerirans'  high  rate  of  volun- 
tary tax  compliance  has  been  the  envy  of 
the  world.  But  anecdotal  and  -^-rMfral  evi- 
dence is  now  challenging  this  reaasnrteg 
cliche.  A  puUic  opinion  survey  oommls- 
skmed  hut  year  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  found  that  as  many  as  one-quarter 
of  the  taxpayers  may  have  under^^Mcted 
their  inoome  dellberaMy  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. A  more  thorough  IRS  investigation  a 
few  years  ago  estimated  that  pertiaps  9  per- 
cent to  U  percent  of  income  goes  unreport- 
ed. 

Of  course,  there  always  has  lieen  unre- 
ported income— from  crime,  for  hwtanrr 
But  the  hunch  of  t^'-^'IMt  is  that  chteel- 
ing  and  rhrsting  are  on  the  rise  and.  more 
inqwrtant  have  gained  taicreaatng  respectr 
ability.  The  system's  very  comi^exlty- 
making  everyone  believe  that  someone  else 
is  benefiting  from  a  special  tax  lireak.  so 
why  not  me?— encourages  it 

Jtmes'  description  of  the  tax  system  ss 
grotesque  is  hardly  unique.  Here  is  Aaron 
vmdaviky.  a  wdl-known  political  scientist 
at  the  Unlverstty  of  California  (Berkdey). 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
newsletter  Tax  Notes: 

"Practically  everyone  I  know  believes  that 
other  people  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
tax  code.  .  .  .  Those  who  benefit  sneer  at 
how  easy  it  is  <»-  feel  guilty  at  taking  advan- 
tage of  provisions  presumably  «<«»ig»»*H  to 
do  good.  There  is  a  pervasive  sense  that 
moral  values  are  lieing  subordinated  to 
strategies  tor  minimUng  taxes,  so  that  fi- 
nancial gain  is  suqiect— because  it  appean 
to  be  derived  more  from  special  privftege 
than  from  unusual  talent  Consequently, 
the  legitimacy  afforded  to  government  by 
the  peofrie.  the  respect  that  supports  the 
authority  to  govern,  is  being  undermined." 

And  here  is  the  conclusion  of  a  special 
study  commission  established  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

"The  primary  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion is  tliat  massive  tax  simplification  is  ur- 
gently required.  .  .  .  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  generally  an  efficient  and  weD-run 
agency,  but  no  (Hganisatioo  can  administer 
so  gitMBly  complicated  a  tax  system  without 
gradually  assimilating  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  system  it  represents.  The  myriad 
social  policy  decisions  currently  l>eing  en- 
forced through  the  tax  system  also  turns 
the  IRS  into  a  'lightening  rod'  for  all 
manner  of  dtixen  complaints  about  their 
government  whetho'  or  not  connected  with 
revenue  matters." 

We  have  come  to  Uiis  in  barely  a  genera- 
tion's time.  Thomas  F.  Fields,  a  lawyer  with 
Tax  Notes,  recalls  that  before  the  early 
1940b.  a  lot  of  people  "were  proud  to  pay 
income  tax."  Rates  were  low.  and  a  relative- 
ly small  part  of  the  population  paid  taxes:  it 
was  a  sign  of  rtistinrtion.  of  "having  made 
it"  But  during  the  war  the  government 
adopted  withholding,  and  then  the  bite  of 
government  spending  and  taxes  increased 
sharply. 

The  result  is  a  system  so  riddled  with  de- 
ductions, credits  and  income  exdusloiis  that 
tax  rates  (what's  on  the  forms)  and  the  tax 
burden  (what  government  ■'•♦^'•"r  takes 
out  of  the  economy)  diverge  substantially. 
How  much? 

Look  at  it  this  way.  Government  iiMiHifn 
constitutes  about  23  parent  to  23  percent 
of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product 
RougiUy,  a  tax  of  slightly  more  than  one- 
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tUth  of  wttal  «•  produce  will  cover  tbat. 
But  tlM  top  coiponte  tax  nte  la  4a  perooBt 
And  Um  indMdukl  ntm  ma  tram  14  per- 
cent to  SO  percent  (for  ewned  InoMne.  such 
■)  and  to  TO  percent  for  ao-cmlled  un- 
I  (such  M  dhrldendB  and  Inter- 


All  thta  produces  oollecttve  gmmeamanship 
cntwolevdi. 

Fbit.  there's  tbe  Individual  and  the  firm. 
Everyone  atrivea  to  find  tbe  maTlmnm  com- 
bination of  credits,  deductions  and  exclu- 
sions to  reduce  taxes.  For  this  reason— or 
simply  because  the  system  Is  so  complicat- 
ed—two-fUttas  of  all  individual  returns  are 
prepared  by  professional  accountants  or  tax 
services,  according  to  the  IR8. 

Second,  there  is  the  political  gamesman- 
ship. At  the  moment,  groups  are  exhorting 
Congress  to  enact,  among  other  things,  tbe 
foQowtng:  tax  credits  for  college  and  private 
school  tuition,  tax  credits  for  firms  engag- 
ing In  research  and  development,  liberalized 
deductions  for  charitable  contributions,  and 
refundable  Investment  tax  credits  for  firms 
that  have  large  losses.  The  list  goes  on. 

The  upshot  is  a  remarkable  centralization 
of  political  and  economic  power.  The  tax 
system  tells  people  and  firms  to  do  some 
things,  not  to  do  others— and  many  of  the 
commands  represent  Inefficiencies.  At  the 
same  time,  an  increasingly  large  army  of 
lawyers,  accountants,  lobbyists  and  econo- 
mists now  dedteatee  Itself  to  manipulating 
the  system  or  (as  with  economists)  simply 
trying  to  understand  its  effects. 

Talk  about  paperwork.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  estimates  that 
about  half  of  all  government-created  paper- 
work stems  from  tax  forms,  to  the  tune  of 
about  860  million  hours  annually. 

Undoing  this  mess  won't  be  easy,  precisely 
because  tax  provisions  satisfy  broad  con- 
stituencies, and  most  were  enacted  (as  Wil- 
davsky  puts  it)  "to  accomplish  a  good  pur- 
pose." But  we  need  to  acknowledge  the 
destructive  logic  of  the  process:  that  every 
special  i»t>vision  means  that  general  tax 
rates  go  higher  and  that  more  groups, 
seeing  others  with  tax  breaks,  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  similar  treatment. 

What  this  requires  is  a  change  in  mood. 

More  than  ever,  every  part  of  the  political 
spectrum  believes  that  the  tax  system  is  to 
be  used  for  special  purposes.  Liberals,  con- 
servatives, unions,  corporations,  charitable 
organizations  all  are  chanting  for  their  own 
pet  proposals.  The  paradox  is  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  oicourage  and  respond  to  these 
pressures  think  they're  upholding  the 
worth  of  the  political  system  and  the  pub- 
lic's confidence  in  government.  In  fact,  they 
may  be  slowly  destroying  both.« 


THE  VOYAGE  OP  "COLUMBIA": 
NASA  PROVES  ITSELF  AGAIN 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  lamiMsxK 
ni  THS  HOUSS  or  RSPSSSDrrATIVES 

Thunday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Space  Science  and 
AppUcatl<His  Subcommittee  In  the 
House.  I  felt  most  privlledged  and  de- 
listed to  be  able  to  attend  the  land- 
ing of  the  Space  Shuttle  craft  C<Aum- 
bia  in  California.  The  successful  land- 
ing climaxed  an  almost  flawless  mis- 
sion that  was  a  tribute  to  the  National 
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Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  and  its  major  Shuttle  aero- 
vpwot  contractors.  Today.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  some  of  the  serious  chal- 
lenges which  NASA  has  met  over  the 
past  decade  which  were  not  simply 
technical. 

To  me  it  is  impressive  that  NASA's 
capability  for  managing  large  and 
complex  technical  programs  has  not 
been  weakened  during  a  decade  of 
budget  adversity  for  the  agency.  As 
many  Members  of  Congress  are  well 
aware,  once  the  glamour  of  the  Apollo 
flights  from  1969  through  the  early 
1970's  had  worn  off,  NASA  was  largely 
ignored  except  for  a  core  of  faithful 
supporters  in  the  House  (in  particular 
our  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee Chairmen.  "Tiger"  Teague  and 
Dor  Puqua)  and  Senate  and  those 
people  throughout  the  country  who 
appreciate  technical  accomplishment. 
The  mass  media  turned  to  the  more 
pressing  earthbound  problems  of  envi- 
ronment and  energy,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  generally  lost  touch  with 
the  activities  of  the  agency  for  the 
past  5  or  6  years.  NASA's  budget  suf- 
fered a  significant  decline  in  real  dol- 
lars In  the  decade  1971-81  and  the 
proud  agency's  manpower  was  reduced 
by  roughly  40  percent.  This  latter  con- 
straint coupled  with  the  lid  on  senior 
Federal  salaries  led  to  the  loss  of 
many  oustanding  administrators,  tech- 
nological managers,  and  sldlled  crafts- 
men while  the  agency  was  severely 
constrained  from  hiring  young  engi- 
neers as  a  means  of  retaining  its  vital- 
ity. 

Despite  all  its  problems,  NASA  has 
managed  on(%  again  to  pull  off  a  stun- 
ning technical  success  in  the  face  of 
criticism  from  the  antitechnologlsts  in 
our  society  and  very  difficult  institu- 
tional pressures.  I  hope  that  the 
Reagan  administration  will  hold  to  its 
announced  philosophy  that  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  in 
funding  high  risk  technical  enter- 
prises. Certainly,  the  Columbia  mis- 
sion falls  into  that  frontier  category 
and  the  Shuttle  era  wiU  represent  an 
increasingly  complex  challenge  as  in- 
dustry, scientists  and  the  military  de- 
velop a  spectnun  of  pioneering  pay- 
loads  for  this  marvelous  new  craft. 
However,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
administration  has  already  cut  the 
NASA  budget  by  nearly  10  percent 
from  the  Carter  request  and  I  have 
difficulty  reconciling  these  reductions 
with  the  free  market  philosophy  es- 
poused by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
NASA  accomplishment  and  are  willing 
to  see  that  this  doer  agency  is  treated 
fairly  in  terms  of  funding  by  the 
Reagan  administration  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Shuttle  era.* 
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PEACE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

ormwToaK 

n  TBS  HOU8I  OF  KBPSBSSMTATIVaS 

Thunday,  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  Bobby  Sands  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  his  prison  cell  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Regardless  of  one's 
position  on  the  Irish  situation,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  matter  raises  grave 
questions  regarding  human  rights  vio- 
lations. 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher.  In  that 
telegram  I  asked  her  to  bring  this  situ- 
ation to  a  peaceful  end.  It  is  for  the 
g(M>d  of  England,  and  the  good  of  Ire- 
land for  her  to  set  forth  this  impor- 
tant peace  initiative. 

The  death  of  Bobby  Sands  will 
result  in  more  violence  and  senseless 
deaths.  Violence  and  terrorism  are 
common  occurrences  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, on  both  sides,  and  is  leaving 
scores  of  men.  women,  and  children 
dead.  As  an  attorney  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  find  terrorism  appalling, 
both  for  its  violence  and  Its  disrespect 
for  the  law.  This  type  of  violence  only 
prolongs  suffering  and  destroys  the  in- 
nocent. 

Once  again,  we  must  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  re- 
solve this  situation  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  gross  violations  of  human  rights 
occurring  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  hope 
and  pray  tliat  the  time  will  come  when 
all  the  Irish  people  can  live  in  peace 
and  unity.  I,  therefore,  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  pledge  themselves  toward 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  Justice  in 
IrelancL* 


JOE  LOmS:  A  LEGACY  OP 
COURAGE 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcALiroainA 

IH  THE  HO08K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  passing  of  a  great 
man  and  a  sports  legend  who  the 
world  will  dearly  miss  but  always  re- 
member. Joe  Louis,  the  man  we  all 
loved  to  watch  box  has  died  but  will  go 
on  living  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
recall  his  courageous  life.  I  submit  to 
the  Recoho  an  editorial  by  Authur 
Ashe,  who  recounts  his  memory  of  the 
the  great  Joe  Louis: 

Trx  Passimg  op  thx  Last  Iool 

Joe  Louis— the  "Brown  Bomber"— died 
before  my  40th  birthday  and  his  passing 
represents  the  final  break  with  my  child- 
hood. As  a  black  war  baby  (1943)  I  had  two 
idols:  Jackie  Robinson  and  Joe  Louis.  Now 
they  are  both  gone. 

As  a  kid  I  listened  to  him  fight  on  the 
radio  and  later  watched  the  Friday  Night 
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Fights  on  television  with  my  father.  And  oh. 
yes,  he  drank  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  beer  and 
shaved  with  Gillette  blades.  Didn't  every- 
body? 

Any  fighter  who  wasn't  a  heavyweight 
was  always  compared  with  Sugar  Ray  Rob- 
inson. Everybody  else  was  compared  with 
the  Bomber.  I  can't  count  the  number  of 
times  my  father  said  about  someone:  "Louis 
woulda  knocked  him  out  in  two  rounds." 

My  father  married  the  year  Joe  fought 
Max  Schmellng  the  second  time.  While  the 
world  merely  awaited  this  rematch,  black 
America  spoke  of  nothing  else.  Two  years 
before.  Max  defeated  Joe  In  12  rounds  just 
weeks  before  Jesse  Owens  won  his  three 
gold  medals  at  the  Berlin  Olympics. 

"Our  pride  was  at  stake  in  that  second 
fight,"  my  father  noted.  "He  tiad  to  win.  We 
all  thought  be  could  but  we  never  thought 
it  would  be  in  the  first  round.  We  all  cele- 
brated for  a  week." 

We  fought  all  his  fighta  with  him.  "We'd 
go  to  the  movies  in  those  days  to  watch 
him."  my  father  said.  "There  wasn't  any 
television  then.  Even  though  all  we  saw 
were  the  newsreels,  you'd  have  thought  It 
was  for  real.  One  guy  once  had  a  stroke  at 
the  Hippodrome  Theater  while  watching  a 
Louis  fight.  We  didn't  have  anybody  else. 
He  was  all  we  had. 

"You  weren't  bom  then  but  you've  got  to 
remember  that  the  Depression  was  on  then. 
Jobs  were  re&l  scarce  then  for  black  and 
white  alike.  I  was  18  when  Joe  boxed 
against  that  German  (Schmellng)  guy.  We'd 
have  get-togethers  just  to  listen  to  his  fights 
on  the  radio.  Then  we'd  go  to  the  movies 
later  to  watch  it  again  for  35  cents.  If  you 
took  some  girl  to  the  movies  to  watch  a  Joe 
Louis  fight,  she  figured  you  liked  her  quite 
a  bit.  Thirty-five  cents  was  hard  to  come  by 
in  1938." 

I.  too,  knew  Joe  Louis.  I  met  him  the  first 
time  in  1973  at  Caesars  Palace  in  Las  Vegas 
where  the  Alan  King  Tennis  Classic  is  held. 
"I  watched  you  play  that  (Jimmy)  Connors 
guy  on  TV,"  he  said  to  me  three  years  later. 
"From  what  I  could  figure  out  you  played 
him  real  smart.  He  beat  you  before,  didn't 
he? 

"Yes  he  did— three  times." 
"Ain't  supposed  to  lose  to  nobody  more 
than  once.  I  never  lost  to  no  fighter  but  one 

time." 

We  all  know  the  Bomber  was  a  bit  too 
frivolous  with  his  money.  Thou^  he  earned 
and  lost  almost  %AVt  million,  his  legacy 
wasn't  meant  to  be  measured  in  money.  Bill 
Cosby  once  told  me  In  Las  Vegas,  "No 
heavyweight  champion  need  ever  worry 
alwut  where  his  next  meal  is  coming  from. 
There  are  champions  in  other  sports  and 
there  are  champions  in  the  other  weight  di- 
visions. But  the  world  heavyweight  champi- 
on will  always  be  taken  care  of.  Joe  has 
more  ttuui  paid  his  dues.  No  one  need  pity 
him." 

Short  on  words.  Joe  Louis  Barrow  qwke 
with  his  fists.  He  tiad  71  pro  fights  and  lost 
only  three  times.  My  father  was  among 
those  70.000  fans  at  Yankee  Stadium  <m 
June  22,  1938,  for  that  unfwgettable  second 
bout  with  Schmellng.  He  was  a  cliauffeur  at 
the  time  and  he  "drove  tliese  four  white  fel- 
lows to  New  York  to  the  fight  in  return  for 
a  ticket." 

He  finally  got  to  meet  Joe  in  person  in  Las 
Vegas  In  1974.  After  I  introduced  him  to 
Joe,  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  shook  Joe's 
hand.  When  I  reUted  this  later  to  Cosby,  he 
said,  "You  and  I  just  dont  have  any  Idea 
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what  that  man  meant  to  four  generations  of 
Uack  people." 
I  think  I  do.« 


REMEMBERING  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  L  CLAY  SHAW,  JR. 

OP  PLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ing days  of  remembrance  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust,  we  must  call  to 
mind  the  tragic  events  of  that  time. 
We  must  remember  the  past,  as  the 
philosopher  George  Santayana  said, 
lest  we  be  condemned  to  repeat  it. 
When  we  remember  the  holocaust,  we 
remember  the  period  from  January  30, 
1933.  when  Hitler  became  Chancellor 
of  Germany,  to  May  8,  1945,  when  the 
war  in  Europe  ended.  Diiring  that 
time,  all  enemies  of  the  Third  Reich 
were  persecuted,  but  the  Jews  were 
the  only  group  singled  out  for  total 
systematic  annihilation  by  the  Nazis. 
In  theory,  there  was  notliing  a  Jew 
could  do  besides  leaving  Nazi-occupied 
Ehirope  to  escape  the  death  sentence 
imp<»ed  by  the  Nazis.  Every  single 
Jew  was  to  be  Idlled.  according  to  the 
Nazis'  plan.  Diulng  this  time,  over  6 
million  Jews  and  5  million  non-Jews 
were  the  victims  of  the  Nazi  gen(x:ide. 
No  event  in  history  is  comparable  to 
this  annihilation.  Nations  of  the  world 
stood  by,  largely  imaware  of  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Nazis  to  destroy  a  people. 
We  must  remember  the  hol(x»ust. 
We  must  not  forget.* 


MEDIA  RESPONSE  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  RE- 
COVERY PLAN 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OPARKARSAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  30, 1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  much  dis(nission  by  our 
colleagues  on  the  issue  of  budget  cuts. 
Here's  an  interesting  perspective  from 
the  media.   

Recently,  WRC  "News/Talk"  broad- 
cast an  editorial  about  the  President's 
program  after  it  had  come  under 
attack  by  those  who  claimed  the  pro- 
jected cuts  in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  would 
mean  658,000  familes  would  lose  all  or 
part  of  their  welfare  benefits. 

WRC  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Frank  Scott  was  asked  which 
group  was  right— the  attadcers  or  the 
President's  team  for  proposing  the 
budget  reduction?  The  following  is  Mr. 
Scott's  reply: 

If  David  Stodmian  and  his  people  have 
done  their  jobs  properly,  they  probably  are 
(ri^t).  We  hope  so.  Not  because  we  want  to 
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be  cast  as  Administration  supporters  "no 
matter  what."  but  because,  as  we've  said  for 
many  years,  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
last  two  decades  are  nothing  more  than  well 
meaning  disasters.  Disasters  that  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled  the  cost  of  government  at 
an  alarming  rate,  while  achieving  lltUe  or 
no  success.  Disasters  that  have  become  self- 
perpetuating  sacred  cows  threatening  our 
very  existence. 

President  Reagan  points  out  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  all  these  attacks,  noting  that 
when  a  similar  move  on  welfare  reform  took 
place  in  California  when  he  was  governor, 
fully  350,000  simply  disappeared  from  tbe 
welfare  rolls.  And  there  was  no  Indication 
that  any  were  victims  of  destitution.  There 
was  a  similar  occurrence  some  years  ago  in  a 
suburb  of  New  Yoi*  CSty. 

Mr.  Reagan's  Deputy  Press  Secretary, 
Kama  Smalls,  allows  the  White  House  Is 
hopeful  some  of  those  058.000  families  men- 
tioned in  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
projecUon  will  also  disan>ear.  We  think 
they  probably  will. 

Frankly,  we  wish  aU  the  doomsayers 
would  disappear,  too.  Welfare  refcwm 
doesn't  mean  attaddng  the  poor.  It  means 
getting  rid  of  the  bad  apples  and  redefining 
the  terms  "poor"  and  "poverty  levels." 
When  we  look  back  over  the  past  20  years 
it's  like  a  recurring  nightmare.  We  remem- 
ber writing  alarmed  editorials  because  "The 
Great  Society"  kept  doubling  the  number  of 
poor  people  in  the  United  States  by  simply 
redefining  what  poor  meant.  Young  married 
college  students  from  upper  middle  class 
families  suddenly  were  classified  as  below 
poverty  levels  because  they  constituted  a 
household  but  tiad  no  official  Income.  So 
did  wealthy  retired  widows,  widowers,  and 
couples. 

The  examples  are  legion.  And  the  abuse  of 
such  definitions  along  with  the  outrageous 
mismanagement  and  downright  dishonesty 
that  was  perpetrated  by  some  of  those  ad- 
ministering the  programs  <x>mbined  to  bring 
this  country  to  the  edge  of  banlcruptcy. 
Does  anyone  really  believe  that  currmtly  a 
third  of  all  V&.  households  should  be  re- 
ceiving welfare  in  some  form  or  another? 
Not  hardly,  but  they  do! 

But  good  Intentions  became  zealous,  gran- 
diose schemes  fueled  by  the  questionable  as- 
pirations and  motives  of  bureaucrats.  A 
large  percentage  of  those  now  receiving 
such  welfare  would  simply  have  accepted 
the  concept  that  made  America  grow.  They 
would  have  worked  to  Improve  their  lot  and 
would  have  done  without  some  of  the  non- 
necessities  of  life  that  now  seem  to  be  neces- 
sities. Things  like  beer,  wine,  alcohol,  auto- 
mobiles and  color  TV  sets. 

In  nutshell,  the  drive  tliat  Mr.  Reagan  is 
maldng  for  a  new  direction  in  America  is  a 
drive  to  cliange  an  insidious  attitude  Uiat 
has  been  sold  to  the  Amoican  people.  An 
attitude  that  this  country  guarantees  every- 
body a  piece  of  the  pie.  It  doesn't  and  it 
never  lus.  It  is  great  because  it  guarantees 
an  equal  chance  at  as  big  a  piece  of  pie  ss  a 
person  can  honestly  earn. 

So  govemmoit  isn't  here  to  provide  the 
pie.  It's  here  to  enf(»ce  that  word  "hones- 
ty." To  guarantee  those  equal  rights  and. 
certainly,  to  care  for  the  truly  needy.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
IXNNTSON  OUYEK 


HON.  UXJIS  STOKES 


'Anns 


orono 

nt  THi  Roun  or 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  19S1 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spekker.  thank 
you  for  this  opportiinity  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  fallen  warriors  of  this 
distinguished  body— the  late  Tennyson 
Ouyer.  As  my  coUeacues  know.  Con- 
gressman Guyer  died  at  the  age  of  67 
on  AprU  12.  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we  sat  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  aisle  and  did  not 
always  share  the  same  political  views. 
I  had  an  abundance  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  him.  For,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friend  Tennjrson  Ouyer  was  a  man 
for  all  seasons.  He  weathered  every 
storm  of  life  and  every  simny  moment 
with  the  same  humility  and  honor. 
This  gained  him  the  respect  of  every- 
one who  knew  and  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tennyson  Ouyer  was 
noted  around  the  country  and  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  for  his  speeches  on 
inspirational  and  patriotic  topics.  He 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
stroogths  and  positive  qualities  of  this 
Nation  and  all  of  its  citizens.  Tenny- 
son Ouyer  transmitted  this  respect 
and  love  for  his  country  and  country- 
men during  his  every  waking  m(»nent. 

In  addition  to  the  courage  and  re- 
spect for  this  Nation  that  Tennyson 
brought  to  Congress,  he  also  brought 
with  him  a  determination  to  serve  the 
American  people  to  the  best  of  his 
abOity.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  8  years 
in  Congress,  he  did  Just  that. 

He  served  on  the  Veterans'  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control.  He  recently  had  chaired 
a  special  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  problem  of  Americans  still 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Prom  this  abbreviated  list  of 
achievements.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  he  made 
an  indelible  mark  on  this  body  and  on 
this  Nation.  So  too,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Tennyson  Ouyer  left  us  with  a  power- 
ful legacy  of  honesty,  himiility,  and 
devotion  to  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  brilliant  statesman,  orator,  and 
exceptloaal  human  being— the  late 
Tennyson  Ouyer.  My  wife.  Jay.  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Tennysm's  wife.  Mae.  and  his  daugh- 
ters. I  hope  that  the  character  and 
principles  of  Tennyson  wiU  live  for- 
ever in  their  hearts.* 
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ALEX  DROEOE:  WTOMINO 
WINNER  IN  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
ORAM 


April  SO.  1981 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

or  wToitnG 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  speech  written  by  Alex 
Droege  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Alex  re- 
cently competed  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democracy  pro- 
gram and  the  theme  of  his  winning 
speech  Is  "My  Commitment  to  My 
Country." 

Mt  CoiociTiairr  to  Mt  ConirrHT 

One  hot  day  in  July,  1787.  39  men  tolled 
In  their  new  Job.  These  men  were  farmers, 
lawyers,  businessmen,  even  an  inventor 
named  Benjamin  Franklin.  With  their  Jobs 
they  had  created  a  society.  Their  new  Job 
was  to  create  a  country— the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  country 
these  men  created.  Now,  this  country  is  over 
300  years  old.  These  men  did  their  Job  well. 
My  commitment  to  my  country  is  to  do  my 
Job  well.  The  occupation  I  will  hold  as  an 
adult  is  my  way  of  committing  my  t&lents 
and  abilities  to  my  country.  The  purpose  of 
the  Job  I  will  hold  someday  is  not  only  to 
benefit  myself,  but  to  keep  our  country 
strong  in  the  ideals  upon  which  it  was 
founded— that  of  freedom,  democracy,  com- 
petition, equality,  and  free  enterprise. 

Just  as  the  surgeon  uses  liis  medical  skills 
to  save  the  life  of  his  patients,  I  must  use 
my  skills  to  protect  and  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can freedom  for  future  generations. 

Just  as  the  fisherman  in  Cape  Cod  uses 
his  net  to  gather  food.  I  must  gather  my 
knowledge  and  strength  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove our  nation's  Democracy. 

Even  as  the  farmer  in  New  England  per- 
sists in  plowing  the  rocky  ground,  I  must 
persist  in  the  struggle  against  forces  which 
threaten  our  countrys  freedom. 

Just  as  the  union  workers  in  Detroit  fight 
side  by  side  to  save  their  industry  from  ruin. 
I  must  strive  with  my  feUow  Americans  to 
keep  our  dream  of  freedom  strong. 

The  California  wlnemakers  use  ancient 
skills  to  produce  quality  wine,  and  I  must 
not  forget  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  be 
gained  from  my  generations  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  For  it  is  they  who  fought  to 
keep  our  country  safe  for  democracy,  and 
my  commitment  must  be  no  less. 

For  it  is  only  in  America  that  an  individu- 
al can  choose  his  way  of  life.  Only  in  Amer- 
ica does  a  person  have  such  a  wide  array  of 
careers  to  choose  from. 

The  right  to  be  whatever  I  choose  to  be  is 
an  invaluable  privilege  that  every  American 
should  treasure.  And  I  do.  Why  do  I  have 
such  a  privilege?  Because  the  educational 
system  in  America  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Students  come  from  all  over  the  globe  to 
be  taught  in  our  Universities.  They  can 
learn  of  Shakespeare,  molecular  biology,  or 
even  how  to  carve  wood  if  that  is  what  they 
choose.  The  opportunities  are  vast,  and 
America  has  proven  herself  by  discovering 
flight.  Tea.  the  Wright  Brothers  flew  at 
Kitty  Hawk  and  less  than  M  years  later  Neil 


Armstrong  set  foot  on  the  moon.  The  Dick 
Tracy  fantasy  of  a  tiny  computer  came  true 
in  the  calculaton  that  are  now  the  aise  of  a 
credit  card.  Henry  Ford  took  the  gasoline 
engine  and  transformed  it  into  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  which  now  employs  thou- 
sands of  workers. 

Whatever  I  choose  to  be,  whatever  I 
choose  to  do,  I  have  a  commitment  to  my 
country  that  I  wholeheartedly  accept;  to  be 
the  best  that  I  can,  and  do  the  best  that  I 
can  for  my  country.  America  was  created  be- 
cause 39  men  had  a  Job  to  do;  to  build  the 
foundations  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

By  doing  my  Job  well,  I  will  truly  be 
making  a  commitment  to  my  country  be- 
cause I  will  be  helping  to  strengthen,  main- 
tain, and  support  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
great  nation  was  founded. 

The  role  I  choose  to  play  in  this  country's 
future,  whether  it  be  as  a  surgeon,  a  fisher- 
man, or  even  a  farmer  will  be  my  way  of 
committing  my  knowledge  and  skills  to  my 
country— the  United  States  of  America.* 


April  SO,  1981 
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BETA  SIGMA  PHI  SORORITY 
CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


HON.  ALLEN  L  ERTEL 

OP  PEinfSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  1981,  the  world's  largest  Greek 
letter  organization  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary.  Since  its  founding  in 
1931,  Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority  has 
grown  to  include  250,000  members  in 
12,500  chapters,  located  in  34  coim- 
tries  throughout  the  world.  In  Penn- 
sylvania alone.  Beta  Sigma  Phi  num- 
bers 6,500  women  among  its  member- 
ship in  308  chapters. 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  offers  its  members  a 
unique  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. Its  activities  are  cultural,  social, 
and  philanthropic.  From  its  inception. 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  has  encouraged  its 
members  to  become  active  in  and  give 
of  their  time  to  commimlty  organiza- 
tions of  all  iLinds.  There  are  few  cul- 
tural, health  or  charitable  organiza- 
tions in  any  city  who  have  not  benefit- 
ed in  some  way  from  the  efforts  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  members. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  withdrawing  or  curtailing 
funding  for  many  program  areas,  it  is 
vital  that  organizations  such  as  Beta 
Sigma  Phi  continue  to  provide  support 
and  involvement  in  community  activi- 
ties. I  am  happy  to  congratulate  Beta 
Sigma  Phi  on  its  50  years  of  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  voluntary 
sector  in  this  Nation  and  to  the  per- 
sonal development  of  its  member- 
ship.* 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  mmsTLTAnA 

nf  THE  aonsB  op  rspbbsditativbs 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  SCHXTLZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Stmday  Tribune-Review  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: 

The  humiliation  of  the  Washington  Post 
over  the  withdrawal  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
from  its  reporter,  Janet  Cooke,  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  deeper  problem.  For  years  the 
Post  has  been  lurching  on  a  binge  of  selec- 
tive investigative  Journalism  that  has  at- 
tacked some  of  America's  most  Important 
institutions. 

Particularly,  the  Post  has  directed  its  se- 
lective attacks  at  organizations  and  individ- 
uals of  philosophical  beliefs  opi>o8lte  those 
of  its  owner.  Kathryn  Oraham  and  editor, 
Ben  Bradlee.  We  recall  the  constant  attacks 
on  any  person  or  institution  remotely  con- 
nected with  Barry  Goldwater,  Richard 
Nixon,  the  New  Right,  the  Moral  Majority 
and  now.  President  Reagan.  It  is  no  secret 
in  Washington  the  Post  was  pro  Carter,  pro 
imlon  bosses  and  pro  Democrat  officials. 
Significantly,  they  have  not  called  for  or 
pursued  investigations  of  entrenched  Wash- 
ington liberal  power  bases.  Now  the  Post 
continues  to  savage  Alexander  Haig,  Rea- 
gan's economic  policies  and  the  vote  of  the 
American  people  last  November. 

The  Post's  blind  acceptance  of  the  Cooke 
story  must  reflect  on  Its  previous  stories  In 
other  areas.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  journalism 
that  a  pariicular  elitist  attitude  has  moved 
from  the  editorial  page  to  the  front  page. 
The  attitude  that  only  the  Post  can  tell  the 
truth  about  Washington  and  direct  its  atti- 
tudes and  policies,  hopefully,  has  been 
changed  by  this  dishonest  event.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  is  not  the  arbiter  of  the  correct- 
ness of  American's  attitudes  and  policies. 
The  sooner  tbe  Poet  editors  and  staffers  rec- 
ognize this  fact,  the  more  honest  their  re- 
porting will  be.« 


COMMUNITY       REHABILITATION 
INDUSTRIES  CELEBRATES 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SERVICE  TO  THE  DISABLED 
POPULA-nON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUFOUIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year.  Commimlty  Rehabilitation  In- 
dustries of  Long  Beach.  Calif.  (CRD,  is 
marking  its  silver  anniversary  as  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit,  industrial  training 
center  for  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  the  anotionally  dis- 
turbed, and  the  socially  and  economi- 
cally deprived. 

First,  established  in  AprU  1956.  CRI 
has  blossomed  from  a  neighborhood 
center  into  its  present  facility  in 
which  it  serves  residents  of  the  Great- 
er Los  Angeles  Basin  and  the  north- 
west Orange  County  area  under  the 
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philosophy  that  "Employment  is  na- 
ture's best  physician  and  is  essential  to 
human  happiness  and  well  being."  Its 
main  thrust  in  1956  was  to  provide 
training  and  sheltered  employment  in 
factory  assembly  work  for  a  large 
number  of  disabled  persons  who 
needed  to  feel  that  they  were  mean- 
ingfully Involved  in  a  productive  fimc- 
tion. 

Twelve  health  and  commimlty  orga- 
nizations including  the  Long  Beach 
Health  Association,  the  Lung  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  Epilepsy  Society,  the  Exceptional 
Children's  Foundation— now  the 
Foundation  for  the  Retarded— the 
Hard  of  Hearing  Society,  the  Disabled 
Veterans  Association,  and  others 
became  aware  of  the  need  for  a  work- 
shop in  Long  Beach  after  a  survey  was 
taken  by  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Employment.  Following  the 
inception  of  the  space  age  in  the  late 
19S0's.  there  was  a  significant  empha- 
sis on  providing  training  opportunities 
for  handicapped  persons  in  aerospace 
industries  in  the  Long  Beach  area. 

A  board  of  supervisors  composed  of 
community  leaders  and  advisers  from 
the  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
drew  up  the  original  plans  and  gener- 
ated funds  to  launch  CRI. 

With  the  skilled  assistance  from  the 
late  Justin  Johnson,  a  Hughes  Aircraft 
executive  and  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  for  the  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  CRI  began  sup- 
plying the  needed  manpower  to  var- 
ious aerospace  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing Douglas  Aircraft.  Grayson  Con- 
trols, and  Norris  Industries.  Initially, 
persons  who  had  read  about  the  new 
workshop  in  the  newpi4>ers  or  heard 
of  it  by  word  of  mouth  came  in  from 
the  street. 

Then  in  1957.  a  3-year  research 
project.  "How  to  put  the  Hemlplegic 
to  Work."  was  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  CRI 
gained  national  recognition  due  to  the 
high  quality  of  work  they  produced  as 
a  result  of  this  grant.  Approximately  a 
quarter  of  the  hemlplegic  clients  re- 
ferred to  the  shop  were  subsequently 
employed  in  companies  in  the  Tor- 
rance. Hawthorne,   and  Long  Beach 


When  this  project  was  completed  in 
1960.  and  with  upgraded  staff,  the 
woricshop  and  the  Department  of  Re- 
habilitation began  a  long  relationship 
and  CRI  was  utilized  for  evaluation  of 
many  clients  who  sought  the  services 
for  that  department. 

Due  to  the  enormous  success  of  CRI. 
a  larger  facility  was  needed,  and  CRI 
moved  across  the  street  into  a  convert- 
ed liquor  warehouse  until  1973.  In  Oc- 
tober of  that  year,  a  building  improve- 
ment grant,  and  community  contribu- 
tions, allowed  CRI  to  open  its  present 
facility  on  East  Anaheim  Street,  with 
a  total  of  26,000  square  feet  of  woridng 
8|Moe.  In  1976  idant  n.  the  former 
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liquor  warehouse  was  upgraded,  and 
now  provides  services  for  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  in  a  work  activity 
center  of  14.000  square  feet. 

Today,  CRI  offers  a  full  vocational 
rehabilitation  package  to  include  eval- 
uation, worit  adjustment,  work  experi- 
ence, trade  training,  placement,  and 
followup. 

Over  the  years  CRI  has  trained  and 
placed  in  gainful  employment  several 
thousand  disabled  persons.  In  many 
cases  these  people  would  not  be  self- 
supporting  without  the  services  re- 
ceived at  CRI.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar training  program.  CRI  facilities  are 
also  being  used  by  the  adult  school  dis- 
trict as  a  satellite  for  courses  intended 
for  the  general  community  such  as 
English  as  a  second  language,  in  which 
Indonesian  refugees  enrolled.  Basic 
educational  skill  courses  are  also  given 
by  the  adult  school  district. 

CRI  now  operates  as  a  self-support- 
ing agency,  as  the  last  Government 
grants  to  the  agency  for  operational 
expenses  were  in  1974.  Since  then 
funds  to  operate  the  agency  have 
come  from  revenues  generated  by  sub- 
contract work,  fees  for  services,  and 
public  charitable  donations. 

It  has  been  programs,  such  as  CRI. 
which  have  placed  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  productive  and  fulfilling  ca- 
reers and  have  made  these  men  and 
women  a  valuable  asset  to  the  commu- 
nity. My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  saluting 
CRI's  executive  director.  Ernest 
Faulkner.  Jr..  and  his  entire  staff  for 
an  outstanding  Job  and  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  In  the  future.* 


FAMILY  PRIDE 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  HOKTH  CAXOLDIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL  BCr.  %)eaker.  I  Just 
wanted  to  take  this  brief  opportunity 
to  commend  one  of  my  constituents 
from  Gaston  County.  N.C..  who  re- 
cently wrote  to  me: 

I  am  a  working  man  with  a  lot  of  pride 
and  believe  in  my  country  one-hundred  per- 
cent. We  are  a  family  of  four  and  I  made 
$10,500  last  year.  I  know  I  could  get  free  or 
reduced  lunch,  but  I  Just  could  not  aefid  my 
children  to  school  to  get  ■"«««***' i»f  free 
when  we  can  cut  back  on  ««m«'**'«"g  else. 
We  have  too  much  pride. 

It  is  truly  heartening  to  read  words 
like  this,  when  we  receive  so  many 
complaints  each  day  about  individuals 
who  are  more  than  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  syston.  In  this  day  and 
age.  when  it  scans  that  more  and 
more  are  turning  to  the  Government 
for  a  handout.  I  am  encouraged  that 
this  sense  of  family  pride  still  exists. 
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I  un  proud  to  have  this  f  mmlly  In  my 
congwlonil  dlctiict  and  only  wlah 
there  were  more  like  them.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRISONER  SANDS.  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT 


Apnl  SO,  1981 


EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  PIFRA 


HON.  WILLIAM  C  WAMPLER 


'ATTVSS 


Dl  THB  BOOSS  OF 

JJiundiav.  April  30.  19S1 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  funding  authorisation  for  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Roden- 
tldde  Act  untU  September  30.  1982.  in 
the  amount  of  $63,069,000.  This  is  the 
amount  requested  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  budget  submission.  In 
this  legislation  I  am  also  extending 
the  authorization  for  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  provided  for  in  section 
2S(d)  of  FIFRA  until  September  30. 
1986. 

President  Carter  in  his  budget  sub- 
mission requested  the  amount  of 
$72,134,000.  and  it  is  this  amount  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  its  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  a  frame  of  reference, 
the  current  1981  budget  estimate  is 
$69,669,000. 

President  Reagan's  budget  estimate 
Is  about  $10  million  less  than  Presi- 
dent Carter's  budget,  with  the  bulk  of 
changes  falling  mainly  in  three  areas- 
registration  standards.  $4.3  million;  re- 
buttable presumption  against  reglstra- 
Uon  (RPAR).  $4.5  million;  and  re- 
search and  development.  $500,000. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  the  decrease  in  the  registration 
standards  will  result  in  a  reduced  pace 
of  completion  of  standards,  thus 
stretching  out  the  program  in  future 
years.  The  decrease  in  RPAR  reviews 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  reduction  in 
equipment  purchases,  consulting  serv- 
ices, travel  and  contracts  providing  for 
additional  exposure  analysis  and  the 
ri^/benefit  analysis.  Even  with  this 
decrease  there  is  forecast  to  be  the 
same  number  of  RPAR  decisions  and 
lab  audits  in  1982  as  expected  in  1981. 

The  reduction  for  research  and  de- 
velopment comes  partly  because  of  the 
reductkH)  called  for  in  the  registration 
standards  and  RPAR  reviews. 

I  have  long  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  acUvlties  of  the  Scientific  Adviso- 
ry PaneL  The  scientists  appointed  to 
the  panel  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  pesticide  program,  and  ex- 
tending the  life  of  this  Panel  is  not  a 
subject  of  controversy  in  my  estima- 
tion.   

This  overall  FIFRA  reduction  in  the 
budget  appears  to  be  a  part  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  recovery  plan 
and  I  would  ask  that  all  Members  take 
this  into  consideration  when  it  comes 
time  to  vote  on  this  extension.* 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  SCHUMER 

or  inw  TOSK 
»  TH>  BOUSC  or  SXPBSSXIfT ATIVXS 

Thundav.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
today  to  express  my  grave  and  urgent 
concern  over  the  continuing  hunger 
strike  by  Robert  Sands  and  three 
other  Inmates  of  Northern  Ireland's 
Mace  Prison.  Mr.  Sands,  who  was 
elected  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  to  the 
British  Parliament  on  April  10.  1981 
from  his  bed  in  the  prison's  hospital 
ward,  is  today  entering  the  61st  day  of 
his  protest.  All  indications  are  that  he 
is  near  death:  He  has  been  given  last 
rites  for  a  second  time,  his  weight  has 
dropped  to  60  pounds,  and  his  vision 
and  hearing  are  almost  gone.  Wide- 
spread violence  has  already  erupted  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  the  past  days  in 
response  to  reports  of  his  deteriorat- 
ing condition,  and  several  people  have 
already  died  in  what  is  reported  to  be 
that  country's  worst  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence since  1969. 

It  is  key  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  this  tragic 
event  t>e  settled  now  by  a  negotiated 
compromise  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  prisoners.  The  death 
in  detention  of  any  of  the  prisoners, 
much  less  an  elected  Member  of  Par- 
liament, will  certainly  provide  the 
spark  for  an  even  greater  explosion  of 
violence  and  destruction  in  a  country 
which  has  already  seen  too  much  suf- 
fering. This  hunger  strike  is  the 
second  one  in  6  months  over  improved 
prison  conditions;  the  first  ended  only 
when  one  of  the  prisoners  reached  the 
brink  of  death.  This  time  the  situation 
must  not  be  allowed  to  drag  on  to  a 
conclusion  which  no  one  wants. 

The  world  today,  the  United  States, 
and  even  the  very  city  in  which  we 
now  sit  are  already  the  scene  of  too 
much  violence  and  death.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  must  work  together  to 
achieve  peace  instead  of  violence 
wherever  we  can.  I  therefore  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  together  in  urging 
President  Reagan  to  communicate  the 
concern  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  these  prisoners  to  the  Brit- 
ish Oovenunent.  and  to  press  for  a 
timely  and  peaceful  resolution  to  this 
already  tragic  situation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  current  situation  to  my 
colleagues  attention: 

PrnuoNn  Sands.  Mkmwmi  or  Pakliamxht 
Just  what  did  the  voters  of  Northern  Ire- 
land mean  by  electing  an  imprisoned  nation- 
alist guerrilla  to  the  British  Parliament?  To 
some,  the  victory  of  Robert  Sands  consti- 
tutes an  endorsement  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  and  its  bloody  wajrs.  Some  bitter- 
enders may  even  hope,  ghoulishly.  that  Mr. 


Sands  will  persist  to  the  death  in  his  69-day 
prtooD  hunger  strike.  But  his  death  would 
be  a  tragedj  serving  no  worthy  purpose,  and 
to  view  his  election  sa  a  mandate  for  vio- 
lence is  a  shallow  distortion. 

In  fact,  it  was  Bobble  Sands'  plight,  not 
his  politics,  that  became  the  central  Issue  in 
a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  was 
put  up  as  a  candidate  even  though  he  is 
serving  a  14-year  sentence  for  a  firearms 
violation.  Mr.  Sands  and  other  IJRJL  lead- 
ers in  the  Maae  prison  tiave  vainly  resorted 
to  hunger  strikes  to  force  the  British  to 
accord  them  the  status  of  political  prison- 
ers. 

Catholic  voters  In  the  district  were  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  electing  him  could 
save  his  life,  and  wring  prison  reforms  from 
his  British  Jailers.  He  won  by  1,600  votes  out 
of  70.000,  thanks  largely  to  a  Catholic  ma- 
jority. The  contest  turned  into  a  sectarian 
plebiscite  because  the  only  other  candidate 
was  a  hard-line  Protestant  Unionist. 

The  outcome  was  leas  a  vote  for  the  I.R.A. 
than  a  vote  against  a  criminal  Justice  system 
that  many  Catholics  regard  as  harsh  and  re- 
pressive. And  the  Sands  victory  only  reaf- 
firms what  everyone  already  luiows— that 
many  Catholics  feel  estranged  in  a  British- 
ruled.  Protestant-dominated  province.  That 
estrangement  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
Protestants  appear  to  enjoy  an  arbitrary 
veto  over  every  proposal  to  devise  new  links 
between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  Irish  Republic. 

Tet  there  is  also  unintended  irony  in  his 
victory.  How  much  better  it  is  for  the  I.R.A. 
leaders  to  embarrass  the  British  by  electing 
a  Member  of  Parliament  from  the  Maze 
than  to  go  on  with  indiscriminate  killing. 
How  much  harder  it  will  be  for  them  to  per- 
suade their  followers  that  British  democra- 
cy is  a  sham.  Politics,  however  cynical,  is 
preferable  to  violence  in  the  search  for  a  so- 
lution to  Northern  Ireland's  intractable  con- 
flicts.* 


SENATE-HOUSE 
REGULATORY 
OF  1981 


COOPERATION: 
REFORM      ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILXJNOIS 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  lost  patience 
with  the  maze  of  regulatory  redtape 
which  uimecessarily  complicates  their 
daily  lives  and  interferes  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  businesses.  In  electing 
President  Reagan,  the  American  voter 
spoke  most  dramatically  in  favor  of  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  our  Federal 
Government.  The  need  for  less  regula- 
tory bureaucracy  was  unquestionably 
a  part  of  that  November  message. 

In  an  effort  to  promptly  implement 
his  mandate.  President  Reagan  has  es- 
tablished a  Cabinet-level  Task  Force 
on  Regulatory  Relief,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vice  President  George  Busb. 
The  President  has  also  issued  Execu- 
tive Order  12291,  which  infuses  cost- 
effectiveness  considerations  into  the 
promulgation  and  review  of  major  reg- 
ulations. This  Executive  order  also 
grants  the  Office  of  Management  and 
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Budget  a  central  role  In  the  regulatory 
analysis  process,  and  encourages  the 
removal  of  uimecessary  and  counter- 
productive rules. 

Consequently,  if  the  97th  Congress 
is  to  consider  any  legislation  in  this 
area,  we  must  do  it  against  the  back- 
drop of  these  Reagan  administration 
initiatives.  Congress  must  be  careful  to 
not  do  anything  that  would  interfere 
with,  or  hamper,  the  deregulatory  ini- 
tiatives already  undertaken  by  the 
new  administration. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Reform.  Paxtl  Lazalt,  and 
others,  in  sponsoring  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1981.  This  measure  is 
the  product  of  close  Senate  and  House 
cooperation,  in  consultation  with  key 
admlidstration  officials.  In  an  effort  to 
Insure  compatibility  with  the  current 
Reagan  administration  efforts,  the  bill 
recognizes  the  principal  role  of  the 
President  and  the  executive  branch  in 
the  administrative  process. 

The  measure  we  introduce  today 
would  result  in  a  significant  revision  of 
the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C. 
553.  Most  Importantly,  agencies  would 
be  required  to  determine  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  all  major  rules  prior  to 
their  promulgation.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  so-called  hybrid  provision,  al- 
lowing oral  presentations  in  major 
rulemaking  proceedings  and  allowing 
cross-examination  when  it  is  deter- 
mined to  be  essential  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  material  issues  of  fact.  Fur- 
thermore, each  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  establish  a  schedule  for  the 
review  over  a  10-year  period  of  all 
major  rules  currently  in  force.  This 
review  provision  is  to  allow  an  agency 
to  determine  if  existing  rules  should 
be  revised  or  withdrawn.  Where  it  is 
impracticable  for  an  agency  to  review 
every  rule  within  a  10-year  period,  the 
President  or  his  designee  is  authorized 
to  grant  an  extension  for  an  additional 
5-year  period. 

In  promulgating  new  rules  or  remov- 
ing existing  old  rules,  an  agency  would 
have  to  publish  notice  and  allow  at 
least  60  days  for  public  comment.  A 
rulemaidng  file  would  be  established 
for  each  such  proceeding,  in  an  effort 
to  establish  a  documentary  record  in 
the  event  of  judicial  review.  Agencies 
would  also  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  publishing  an  agenda, 
predicting  the  major  regulatory  ac- 
tions they  expect  to  take  within  the 
next  year.  The  regulatory  calendar, 
which  already  is  an  active  publication, 
would  be  made  a  statutory  require- 
ment. Finally,  this  comprehensive  bill 
also  contains  a  Bumpers  amendment, 
altering  the  scope  of  judicial  review  of 
agency  action.  This  judicial  review  sec- 
tion would  eliminate  the  presumption 
of  validity  currently  afforded  agency 
determinations  of  law.  Furthermore. 
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agencies  would  have  to  justify  deci- 
sions made  during  an  informal  rule- 
making proceeding  through  substan- 
tial support  in  the  new  rulemaking 
fUe. 

Currently  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Law  and  Government  Re- 
lations of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings concerning  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive regulatory  reform  legislation. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  wlU  receive  close 
consideration  during  these  delibera- 
tions. Again,  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  aims  at  achieving  proce- 
dural reforms  through  changes  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  How- 
ever, I  fully  recognize  that  procedural 
reforms,  alone,  cannot  bring  about 
full-scale  regulatory  reform.  However, 
these  are  necessary  and  important 
changes  for  Congress  to  make.  Addi- 
tionally, the  congressional  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area  must  involve  a  probing, 
case-by-case  look  at  the  various  organ- 
ic stautes— such  as  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
look  forward  to  continued  cooperation 
with  our  Senate  colleagues  and  the 
Reagan  administration  in  these  ef- 
forts.* 


ASSOCIA-nON      OF      TORRANCE 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

HOSTS  lOTH  ANNUAL  EMPLOY- 
EES RECOGNITION  BANQUET 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
Vm  TBE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  8.  1981.  the  Association  of  Tor- 
rance Callfomia  School  Administra- 
tors wlU  host  its  10th  Annual  Employ- 
ees Recognition  Banquet  to  honor  its 
retiring  and  long-time  employees.  This 
banquet  glV«s  the  Torrance  Unified 
School  District  and  its  many  sup- 
porters an  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  these  employees  for  a  job 
well  done. 

The  efficient  operating  of  a  school 
district  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
difficult  task.  School  district  employ- 
ees across  our  Nation  have  exchanged 
a  formerly  passive  approach  for  one 
that  is  more  actively  concerned  with 
family  and  community  decisions  which 
significantly  affect  oiu-  children.  The 
nature  of  the  profession  asks  that  the 
employee  wear  several  hats  while 
being  paid  for  only  one.  The  employ- 
ees are  called  upon  at  times  to  be 
family  counselors,  police,  arbitrators, 
crisis  managers,  athletic  directors,  lob- 
bjrists,  and  surrogate  parents  in  order 
to  produce  students  who  will  contrib- 
ute to  our  society.  This  is  an  enormous 
task  which  calls  for  only  the  most 
dedicated  individuals.  If  there  are  any 
services  that  hold  our  society  together 
in  these  imcertaln  thnes.  we  can  be 
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sure  that  the  efficient  running  of  a 
school  district  rates  highly  among 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  ac- 
knowledge each  of  these  employees  for 
their  commitment  to  further  improv- 
ing our  fine  educational  system. 

The  30-year  employees  are:  Joe  T. 
Brandon,  Margaret  C.  Pelland.  and 
Catherine  C.  Stock. 

The  retiring  employees  are:  Gloria 
P.  Bartels,  Robert  L.  Brewster.  Mary 
E.  Burruss.  Marcus  L.  Caldwell,  Helen 
L.  Cantrll.  Robert  L.  Dutton,  Virginia 
Geissel.  Grace  A.  Gindlesperger,  Doro- 
thy M.  Goodwin,  Anthony  J.  Grasso, 
Cleo  M.  Hansen,  Phyllis  L.  Huisenga. 
Luella  M.  Jensen.  Gordon  D.  John- 
ston, Grant  C.  Jones.  Louis  TCapian 
Louise  Kllbum.  Victor  V.  Kllbum, 
Wands  Lang.  Leo  Lehman.  Leonard 
Lifton.  Joseph  S.  MacZuga.  Evallna  B. 
BCarsh.  Ina  S.  Northrup,  Lola  J.  Parch- 
ment, Jiuuilta  A.  Price.  Lloyd  A.  Reist, 
John  D.  Reynolds.  Virginia  R.  Rustan- 
ius.  Melvln  P.  Schultz.  Joseph  P. 
Secula.  Jr..  Nola  E.  Shields.  Shirley  K. 
Trezise.  Smalley  W.  Vogel.  Kathyn  L. 
Wagner.  Thoors  M.  Webber.  Louise  C. 
Wendell,  Betty  J.  Wentz  and  Laura  L. 
Whlttington. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  my  wife  Lee  joins  me  in 
saluting  these  Torrance  Unified 
School  District  employees  for  their 
many  years  of  service,  and  wish  them 
the  best  of  success  in  their  future  en- 
deavors.* 


THE  EAST  CLEVELAND  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IM  TBE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATrVES 

TTiursday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Idnd  of  success  story  that  is  rarely 
given  wide  attention.  What  I  am  refer- 
ring to  is  the  yeoman's  job  the  public 
school  system  in  East  Cleveland  is 
doing  in  terms  of  educating  young 
people. 

There  is  not  a  day  that  goes  by  that 
I  don't  read  a  letter  or  see  a  news 
story  about  the  Inadequacy  and  death 
of  public  schools  as  viable  institutions 
of  quality  education.  Public  schools 
across  this  Nation  have  been  aoctised 
of  being  little  more  than  holding  cells 
for  children  during  the  day  with  little 
opportunity  for  meeting  their  goal  of 
educating  young  people. 

Mr.  E^ieaker.  some  of  my  colleagues 
even  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  the  wake  of  proposed  massive 
cuts  to  public  education,  consider 
some  kind  of  tax  oedit  or  voucher  for 
private  schools  as  an  alternative  to 
public  education. 
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Juit  M  public  achools  are  feeling  the 
heat  In  terms  of  criticism  by  the 
public  and  the  Oovermnent.  predomi- 
nantly black  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems have  been  labeled  for  many  years 
as  Inadequate  when  it  comes  to  educa- 
tkm  and  as  having  undisciplined  stu- 
dents. Both  you  and  I  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  labels  in  most 
cases  were  unfair  and  untrue.  But. 
nonetheless,  black  schools  or  school 
systems,  like  the  East  Cleveland 
Public  School  System,  were  aU  but 
written  off  by  this  Nation  a  few  years 
ago. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to 
report  that  quality  educational  in- 
struction, achievement  and  impeccable 
diadpUne  are  at  the  pinnacle  of  the 
agenda  of  the  East  Cleveland  Public 
School  System.  Under  the  unrelenting 
leadership  of  Dr.  Rondle  Edwards,  su- 
perintendent of  East  Cleveland  Public 
Schools,  the  purported  dying  and  inef- 
fective school  system  has  become  a 
showpiece  for  public  schools  across 
this  NaUon. 

What  the  East  Cleveland  Public 
School  System  represents  Is  the  fact 
that  with  community,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  cooperation,  our 
schools  can  do  an  exceptional  job  in 
providing  our  young  people  with  both 
challenging  and  beneficial  educational 
opportunities.  For  imllke  some  of  the 
myths.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  East  Cleveland, 
academic  excellence  and  quality  in- 
struction are  the  norm  and  not  the  ex- 
ception. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  Dr.  Rondle  Edwards,  the 
teachers,  staff,  parents,  and  students 
who  are  intricately  involved  in  the 
East  Cleveland  Public  School  System. 
At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Rbooro  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  issue  of  Ebony  on  the  East 
Cleveland  Public  School  System. 
[Prom  Ebony.  April  1981] 
How  To  Stop  Txuiok  im  Schools 

BAST  GLBVKLAItD  GOT  TOUGH  WTTH  THX 
TOUGHUS  AMD  MAOK  SCHOOLS  SAPS 

(By  BiU  Berry) 

Ten  yesn  aco  East  Oeveland.  Ohio,  found 
ttaeU  placued  with  the  same  problems  that 
frustrate  most  urban  school  systems:  van- 
dalim.  class  cutting,  fights,  disinterested 
parents  and  racial  tensimis.  "When  I  first 
came  to  Shaw  High  School  in  IMS.  it  was  a 
well-run  school  and  about  9S  percent 
White."  Principal  Selma  Gamble  remem- 
bers. "But  around  1M7  we  started  a  transl- 
tioo  from  White  to  Black.  In  1970  we  almost 
bad  a  total  changeover.  During  this  very 
rapid  changeovo'  there  was  a  lot  of  racial 
anlmortty.  We  found  ourselves  faced  with 
serious  disdpUne  and  learning  problems.  We 
never  bad  a  teacher  raped,  but  we  had  some 
students  who  hit  their  teachers.  This  hurt 
our  imase  and  resulted  in  perceptions  that 
in  an  aO-Black  school  you  might  be  mugged 
and  cot  or  harassed." 

Teacheis.  administrators  and  parents  in 
Cast  Cleveland  did  not  throw  their  hands 
up  Id  ezaapenUlon  and  Just  hope  that  some- 
day, perfaaps.  the  problems  in  the  schools 
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would  go  away.  Instead,  they  banded  to- 
gether, and  with  the  support  of  the  school 
board  and  community,  waged  a  war  on 
terror  in  the  schools .  .  .  and  woni 

Today,  the  Hut  Cleveland  schools,  which 
are  99  percent  Black  and  which  have  a 
Black  Superintendent,  Dr.  Rondle  E.  Ed- 
wards, have  not  only  successfully  coped 
with  such  problems  as  assaults  on  students 
and  teachers,  intruders,  truancy  and  fight- 
ing rival  gangs,  they  stand  as  model  institu- 
tions where  students  respect  their  teachers 
and  vigorously  pursue  their  studies.  A  vari- 
ety of  methods  were  used  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  special  programs  In 
reading  and  mathematics,  career  and  con- 
sumer education,  the  R.O.T.C.  and  pro- 
grams for  the  gifted  and  talented.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  the  plan  to  turn  the  schools 
around  was  dedication  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  parents  alike.  Dr.  Charles  Lawson, 
assistant  superintendent  for  general  admin- 
istration, emptutsizes  ttuit  "It  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  parents'  help."  He 
recalls  that  a  teacher-parent  meeting  was 
scheduled  last  fall  on  the  same  night  that 
one  game  of  the  World  Series  was  being 
played.  "I  Just  knew  nobody  would  show  up 
and  that  I  would  get  home  in  time  to  watch 
the  game,"  he  recounts,  "but  to  my  surprise, 
we  had  a  full  house.  It  wasn't  Just  the  moth- 
ers either;  almost  all  of  the  fathers  were 
present  too.  With  that  kind  of  Involvement 
on  the  part  of  parents,  the  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators feel  encouraged  to  do  an  even 
better  Job. " 

Typical  of  the  special  programs  that  East 
Cleveland  educators  developed  Is  one  that 
focuses  on  students  In  elementary  schools. 
"It's  important  to  capture  the  students'  at- 
tention and  Interest  when  they  are  young," 
explains  Mrs.  Dorothy  K.  Jackson,  coordi- 
nator of  two  important  programs.  Focus  On 
Cooperative  Action  &  Skills  (POCAS)  Is  a 
no-nonsense,  back-to-basics  program  that 
stresses  discipline,  good  study  tiablts  and  pa- 
rental involvement,  and  Selected  Curricu- 
lum for  Optimum  Performance  and  Enrich- 
ment (SCOPE)  is  a  program  for  gifted  and 
talented  students.  In  l>oth  programs  stu- 
dents are  given  homework  on  a  daily  basis 
and  must  adhere  to  a  strict  dress  code  and 
discipline  policy,  Mrs.  Jackson  says.  Stu- 
dents may  not,  for  example,  wear  Jeans,  T- 
sliirts,  shorts  or  sandals;  boys  may  not  have 
combs  or  picks  in  their  hair  and  girls  nuiy 
not  wear  halter  tops.  "Yes.  we're  firm,  but 
we  think  it  will  make  a  difference  in  a 
child's  achievonent  and  the  way  he  feels 
about  himself  and  others,"  Mrs.  Jackson 
says.  "ChUdren  are  curious,  they  Just  need 
stimulation  and  structure.  We  have  to  apre- 
clate  the  students'  abilities  and  promote 
them,  not  suppress  them.  You  must  have 
dedicated  teachers  who  enjoy  working  close- 
ly with  parents." 

The  commitment  to  turning  the  schools 
around  began  in  1970  when  school  officials 
asked  a  team  of  reaearehers  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity to  evaluate  the  8.600-pupi]  district. 
The  Temple  study  found  a  system  wrought 
with  poor  security,  teacher  ineffectiveness 
and  student  apathy,  lack  of  motivation  and 
betiavior  and  attendance  problems.  The  so- 
lution called  for  the  retraining  of  some  of 
the  teachers  and  dismissal  of  others;  revi- 
sion of  the  curriculum  to  Increase  learning 
options  for  students;  firm  disciplinary  poli- 
cies; and  increased  involvement  of  parents. 

At  first.  Shaw  High  liired  four  para-pro- 
fessional security  guards  to  patrol  the  iialls 
and  restrooms.  "They  caused  some  contro- 
versy,"     Priixdpal      Gamble      remembers. 
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"Some  people  felt  their  dilldren  were  being 
picked  on  unfairly.  But  students  never 
really  respected  them."  rnrfatiwig  that  uni- 
formed, armed  security  personnel  would  not 
get  results,  school  offldals  convinced  the 
board  of  education  to  break  the  single 
school  up  into  four  separate,  but  contiguous 
units— by  grades— and  invest  in  four  li- 
censed principals  to  work  with  Gamble.  The 
board  was  also  sold  on  hiring  a  force  of 
home-liaison  officers,  who  were  required  to 
be  certified  teacher-spedallsts,  to  establish 
closer  and  ongoing  contact  with  parents  and 
residents  of  the  community.  Likewise,  cur- 
riculum experts  were  needed  in  all  schools, 
the  board  was  told. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  enthusiastic,  committed 
people,"  Superintendent  Edwuds  recalls, 
"but  we  were  flat  broke.  Everybody  was 
ready  to  work  to  save  the  schools,  but  we 
had  no  money  to  put  all  of  these  plans  into 
action." 

While  school  board  members  asked  for 
and  got  successive  tax  levies  to  put  East 
Cleveland  schools  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing. Dr.  Edwards  worked  with  the  academi- 
cians to  crack  down  on  troublesome  stu- 
dents and  Incompetent  teachers.  In  short 
order,  the  schools  Issued  tough,  no  excep- 
tions, policies.  Very  rigid  policies  were  Insti- 
tuted to  deal  with  drinking,  smoking,  drugs 
and  disrespectful  behavior.  'Any  alcohol  or 
drugs  on  school  grounds  Is  automatic  expul- 
sion," explains  Shaw  Associate  Principal 
Stephen  Lloyd.  "The  same  holds  true  for 
weapons.  We  try  to  verily  that  we  have  the 
facts,  and  once  we  make  the  decision  we 
stay  by  it."  Principal  Gamble  adds,  "We 
have  a  policy  of  no  hats.  Out  of  2,600  stu- 
dents there  will  be  some  people  who  will  at- 
tempt to  wear  them,  but  we're  at  a  point 
that  a  simple  nod  is  all  It  takes  for  a  teacher 
to  get  a  student  to  remove  a  hat.  We've  been 
consistent  In  our  enforcement  and  students 
luiow  we  mean  business.  One  big  help  has 
been  a  student  organization  called  The  Soul 
Patrol,  which  lets  us  know  who's  breaking 
the  rules."  As  for  portable  radios— the  only 
music  a  visitor  hears  at  Shaw  High  today  is 
that  of  the  school  chorus  or  sjrmphony  or- 
chestra. 

Standing  ground  with  students  was  only 
part  of  what  East  Cleveland  did  to  turn  Its 
schools  around.  Kirk  Middle  School  Princi- 
pal Martin  Gottlieb  remembers  well  the  "at- 
titude" problem  that  many  teachers  dis- 
played. "There  was  the  feeling,  "They're 
Black  kids;  they're  not  going  anywhere 
anyway,  so  why  tire  yourself  trying  to  help 
them.'"  he  recounts.  "I  always  felt  that  if 
you  expect  excellence  you  start  to  get  excel- 
lence. At  this  school,  the 'students  know  we 
expect  It."  In  time.  East  Cleveland  hired  a 
curriculum  specialist  for  each  of  its  schools. 

What  the  curriculum  specialists  found  was 
a  significant  numl>er  of  lackadaisical  teach- 
ers who  were  content  to  waste  class  time 
and/or  turn  students  off  about  education. 
"It  came  down  to  firing  a  lot  of  people," 
admits  Dr.  Eklwards,  who  once  fired  his  own 
aunt  in  RIclunond  when  he  found  her  "busy 
being  middle  class  and  neglecting  those  very 
low  income  Black  youngsters  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  teaching."  Dr.  Edwardb  and  the 
school  board  discovered,  however,  that  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a  me- 
diocre teacher  than  simply  to  say,  "You're 
fired!"  Several  teachers  fought  back.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards even  found  himself,  curiously,  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  racial  discrimination  suit 
when  three  Black  teachers  accused  him  of 
bias  against  Blacks.  "I  don't  care  what  color 
you  are.  If  you  can't  do  the  Job  of  motivat- 
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ing  and  challenging  students,  we  cant  use 
you."  Dr.  Edwards  says. 

After  weedbig  out  the  Ineompetent  teach- 
ers and  providing  in-eervloe  trabilng  for  the 
remaining  ones.  East  Cleveland  began  the 
task  of  retooling  the  omtent  of  courses  of- 
fered in  the  schools.  Foreign  language, 
music.  R.O.T.C.  and  debate  were  brought 
into  the  high  school,  which  also  established 
an  alternative  school  for  potential  and  hard- 
core dropouts.  A  series  of  Know  Yoiu- 
Schools  sessions  were  held  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  giving  parents  a  chance  to  meet 
and  chat  with  students,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. Cooperative  programs  were 
formed  with  area  colleges  and  universities 
to  broaden  learning  experiences  for  stu- 
dents. A  systemwlde  reading  improvement 
program  called  Uninterrupted  Sustained 
SQent  Reading  was  created— when  the 
U.S.S.R.  sign  hangs  on  a  door  no  one  may 
enter  the  room.  Also  added  were  programs 
for  gifted  students  and  pupils  needing  basic 
skill  development.  '"Someone  must  be  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  gifted  child;  we  have  tradi- 
tionally emphasized  help  for  the  slow  learn- 
er and  neglected  the  gifted  one."  explains 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jackson,  coordinator  of  Se- 
lected Curriculum  for  Optimum  Perform- 
ance and  Enrichment  Mrs.  David  Banks,  a 
parent,  adds  that  the  gifted  program  has 
made  her  sob  Deshon  "more  ambitious,  self- 
confident,  self-controlled,  self-directed  and 
positive."  Mrs.  Synolve  Moore,  council  presi- 
dent of  the  local  P.T.A.,  notes  that  "what- 
ever progress  we've  made  in  East  Cleveland 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we've  been  able  to 
attract  first-rate  teachers.  They^  not  Just 
here  for  the  money." 

Not  long  after  East  Cleveland  took  these 
and  a  host  of  other  measures,  everyone  re- 
ceived the  news  that  they  had  been  hoping 
to  hear.  "Pre-post  standardised  test  results 
for  the  1979-80  school  year  reveal  that  at  all 
grade  levels,  the  average  acartemir.  growth 
meets  the  national  average,  and  at  six  grade 
levels,  the  gain  scores  exceed  the  national 
average."  says  Dr.  Ruth  Hervatin,  adminis- 
trator for  research  and  development. 
"While  10  years  ago  the  average  academic 
achievement  was  representative  of  urban 
students  nationally— or  six  months  achieve- 
ment gains  over  a  10  month  school  year- 
average  annual  academic  growth  now 
matches  or  exceeds  the  nationally  expected 
rate.  Student  absenteeism,  behavioral  prob- 
lems and  dropouts  have  all  decreased  sig- 
nificantly as  achievement  levels  have  risen." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  what  has  happened 
in  East  Cleveland  schools  goes  to  Dr.  Ed- 
wards. A  man  both  intensely  serious  and  ir- 
repreasibly  sunny.  Dr.  Edwards  sees  beyond 
arartemlf  abstractions  and  enumerates  more 
specific  ways  by  which  other  school  systems 
can  combat  disorder,  violence  and  less  than 
desirable  teachers.  As  he  told  members  of 
the  U.S.  House  Educatkm-Labor  Ctmimlttee. 
whkh  cited  East  Cleveland  al<mg  with  160 
other  "Effective  School  Programs"  last  De- 
cember. "Strong  leadership,  good  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority,  adequate  funding, 
parent  Involvement  and  cooperation,  and 
quality  teaching  and  administrative  person- 
nel .  .  .  are  anKHig  the  components  that 
make  much  difference  In  uitan  sdMiolB  and 
all  other  schools." 

Dr.  Edwards'  words  are  demanding,  much 
like  those  on  a  wall  plaque  he  can  see  by 
glMirlng  acnes  his  office  on  the  first  fkwr 
of  the  East  Cleveland  Board  of  Education 
building.  The  plaque  describes  the  quintes- 
sential educator  "The  medtocre  teacher 
tells/The  good  teacher  explains/The  superi- 
or teacher  demonstratcs/Tbe  great  teacher 
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Insphes."  Uke  that  educator.  Dr.  Edwards 
and  East  Cleveland  are  committed  to  inspir- 
ing too.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  LONG 
ISLAND  EDUCATOR 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

OP  MKW  YORK 
IH  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXFRESEHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  April  30, 1981 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Charles  Coimell  is  retiring  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  South  Hun- 
tington Union  Free  School  District 
and,  with  his  retirement.  Long  Island 
loses  a  superb  educator.  Mr.  Connell 
has  been  In  education  for  30  years.  27 
of  them  in  our  community  of  South 
Himtington.  During  those  years,  he 
has  insisted  on  sound  educational  poli- 
cies and  fiscal  responsibility.  Ehuing 
his  administration,  his  leadership  has 
helped  to  create  a  school  district 
which  is  among  the  best,  not  only  in 
our  State  but  in  the  Nation.  Mi.  Cou- 
ncil has  never  lost  touch  with  his 
fellow  human  beings— students,  teach- 
ers, administrators,  rich  or  poor,  edu- 
cated or  not.  He  created  a  "family"  of 
all  the  various  people  within  the 
school  organization  and  the  communi- 
ty. 

Mr.  Connell's  retii^ment  from  active 
leadership  in  our  community  is  viewed 
with  deep  regret  by  all  whom  he 
leaves  behind.* 


AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
HARTSVILLE  MESSENGER 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAXOLDIA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSERTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  newspapers  in  my  district,  the 
Hartsville  Messenger,  recently  ran  an 
editorial  discussing  the  lessons  that  we 
can  learn  from  observing  the  Conserv- 
ative leaders  in  England  struggle  with 
their  economic  problems.  We  have  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  those  struggles,  not  only  because  of 
the  sentimental  ties  of  our  common 
past  and  heritage,  but  also  because  it 
is  very  easy  to  picture  ourselves  in  the 
same  position.  Mi.  Joseph  Wiggins, 
the  editor  of  the  Messenger,  is  well 
known  as  an  astute  observer  and  re- 
spected for  his  editorial  views.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

BUTAIH'S  I.XSSOII 

Hartsvllllans  hard  hit  by  inflation,  taxes 
and  Uie  high  price  of  gasoline  should  take  a 
look  at  the  situation  in  Britain,  where 
things  are  even  worse.  It  was  reported  re- 
oenUy  that  taxes  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  gaso- 
line and  automobiles  will  be  raised  immedi- 
ately by  as  much  as  30%.  This  wUl  push  the 
price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  to  nearly  $2.00, 
a  bottle  of  liquor  to  more  ttian  (13,  and  a 
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gallon  of  gas  to  nearly  $3.50.  Individual 
income  taxes  will  also  be  raised. 

The  British  are  In  the  middle  of  a  much 
more  severe  recession  than  the  one  now 
ending  in  the  U.S.  and  also  have  a  Iiigher 
rate  of  unemployment,  now  over  10%. 

Certain  parallels  may  be  drawn  between 
Britain  and  the  UJ3.  and  certain  lessons 
may  be  learned  from  their  downliill  slide 
since  World  War  n.  It  may  be  recaUed  that 
the  Labor  Party  gained  power  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  promptly  proceeded  to  nation- 
alize the  railroads.  It  later  nationalized  steel 
and  other  basic  industries  and  expanded 
social  security  "from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave." 

The  British  instituted  socialized  medicine 
under  which  every  person  receives  free 
medical  care,  courtesy  of  the  taxpayers. 
This  ran  doctors  out  of  the  country,  mostly 
to  the  United  SUtes,  until  today  Britain  has 
scmie  of  the  sorriest  medical  care  in  Uie 
world  among  civilized  nations. 

Britain  granted  independence  to  nearly  all 
of  its  empire,  on  which  its  pre-war  prosper- 
ity rested.  This,  coupled  with  the  welfare 
measures  of  its  Labor  governments,  broke 
the  country  and  reduced  it  to  a  second  rate 
power.  Productivity  is  a  laugh,  exports  have 
fallen,  half  its  food  must  be  imported  and 
the  once-mighty  British  Navy  no  longer 
rules  the  i 


The  British  are  in  far  worse  shape  than 
Americans,  for  they  had  a  headstart  on  us. 
They  were  already  well  Into  welfare  state 
programs  l>efore  Democratic  administra- 
tions embarked  the  U.S.  into  the  New  Fron- 
tier, the  Great  Society,  and  a  dizzy  escala- 
tion of  government  spending  and  social  pro- 
grams. We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruit 
in  a  huge  national  debt,  record  Inflation, 
tiigh  unemplosrment,  and  loss  of  our  foreign 
markets  to  more  efficient  producers  in 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Both  countries  are  now  attempting  to 
turn  around  and  make  a  comelMck— Britain 
under  Conservative  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  and  the  U.S.  under  Republican 
RoiuUd  Reagan,  also  conservative.  Both  are 
moving  to  cut  big  spending  deficits.  And 
lx>th  are  acting  to  encourage  business  and 
industry  and  get  government  off  their 
backs. 

The  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Britain  in  this:  a  sure  prescription  for 
economic  suicide  is  to  allow  the  government 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  latx>r  leaders,  bu- 
reaucratic regulators  of  business  and  indus- 
try, and  so-called  liberals  who  lielieve  trans- 
ferring money  from  those  who  have  to 
those  who  havent  will  cure  the  world's  ills. 
It  brought  disaster  to  Britain  and  it  will 
bring  disaster  to  the  U.8.  if  long  pursued. 

The  prescription  for  economic  recovery 
and  health  involves  '"■""g  changes  in  the 
basic  structure  of  our  economy.  We  must 
get  off  the  merry-go-round  of  endless  wage 
and  price  increases.  We  must  sUv  rewarding 
people  for  not  producing.  We  must  sharply 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  capital  gains  tax  on 
new  investment  for  productive  assets.  We 
must  change  energy  policies  and  taxes  to 
stimulate  energy  productioiL  And  we  must 
have  a  substantial  firing  of  thousands  of 
people  in  government,  a  massive  depopula- 
tion of  Washington. 

If  we  dont  do  these  things  voluntarily,  we 
will  bring  on  a  big  depression  that  will  do  it 
for  us.* 
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DELAWARE  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRA- 
CY WINNKR:  NANCY  E  FLEM- 
INO 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 


'ATTVIS 


nf  TBM  HUOSB  OF 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  19S1 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
winning  q)eech  from  Delaware  In  the 
voice  of  democracy  program  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  contest  was 
"My  Commitment  to  my  Country."  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  ladies  aux- 
iliary of  the  VFW  for  helping  to  pro- 
mote a  stronger  sense  of  partiotism 
among  our  Nation's  young  people. 
Miss  Nancy  E.  Planing  won  this  year's 
contest  in  Delaware  with  an  extremely 
eloquent  and  refreshing  essay  which 
explains  her  commitment  to  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Miss  Fleming 
for  her  excellent  essay  and  insert  her 
statement  in  the  Comgrbssioiial 
RacoKO. 

Mt  CoiacTTifKirT  To  Mr  Coumtrt 

What  to  my  commitment  to  my  country? 
What  ia  ray  commitment  to  America?  A 
commitment  Ik  «  promise  or  pledge  to  do 
■omeitHng.  What  kind  of  promise  or  pledge 
is  it  up  to  me  to  fulfill  for  my  country?  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  promise  I  must  keep  to  Amer- 
ica is  different  from  that  of  my  parents  or 
ray  friencta  or  neighbors.  It  is  as  Individual 
and  unique  as  I  am.  as  is  evey  person's 
proinlw.  In  evaluating  what  my  commit- 
ments are  I  look  around  me  to  see  how 
others  have  fulfilled  their  commitments  to 


The  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  when  a 
oommitment  to  this  country  is  mentioned  is 
the  vlsiOD  of  the  people  who  created  Amer- 
ica. It  certainly  took  a  lot  of  courage  and 
oommitment  for  the  Pilgrims  to  accomplish 
tMiUdlng  the  foundations  of  a  nation.  But 
coBunitment  by  no  means  ended  there. 
Leaden  of  men  have  ever  since  been  impor- 
tant contributors  to  the  growins  of  America. 
The  cotmnitment  of  those  leaders  to  democ- 
racy haa  been  invaluable.  They  have  helped 
create  and  maintain  a  system  of  government 
whereby  the  Individual  can  vote  to  select 
the  nations'  leaders  and  influence  the  direc- 
tions the  lovemment  will  take.  But  Is  it 
only  the  founders  and  leaders  of  America 
wlio  have  fulfilled  their  oommitment  to  the 
nation?  The  answer  to  that  is  clearly  no. 
Tlie  eonunltment  of  millions  of  others  is 
what  has  really  led  America  to  greatness. 
Imentors.  pioneering  new  ways  to  a  better 
life,  srientlats.  gaining  knowledge  to  solve 
problema.  novelista.  mtisirlana.  pilots,  teach- 
ers, hiiilwaiini  II.  and  homemakers.  contrib- 
uting to  the  every  day  progress  of  the 
nation  these  are  also  people  that  have  ful- 
filled their  oommitment  to  their  country. 
By  doing  what  they  do  beat,  each  individual 
oontributcB  to  the  growth  of  the  nation. 

I  have  examined  the  past  and  the  present 
in  ^"^^i-f  at  people's  commitments  to 
America.  But  as  I  approach  adulthood,  it  is 
up  to  me  to  look  into  the  future  and  find 
out  what  oonunitiBents  I.  as  a  young  adult. 
need  to  make  to  my  country.  Where  will  ray 
efforts,  talents,  and  time  best  be  used— how 
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can  I  make  a  difference?  Of  course  it  is  my 
duty  above  all  to  be  a  good  dtlaen  of  Amer- 
ica. Oiven  the  right  to  vote,  I  should  exer- 
ciae  that  right,  making  my  voice  count.  I 
should  be  an  informed,  active  member  of 
the  community  in  which  I  live.  And  I  must 
uphold  the  law.  But  aside  from  these  things 
inherent  in  American  dtlxenship,  I  have  in- 
dividual goals  to  set  and  fulfill— promises  to 
make  to  my  country  according  to  what  I  do 
best.  To  find  out  wliat  I  do  best,  and  to  de- 
velop my  skills  In  that  area,  I  should  pursue 
an  education  as  far  as  possible.  Education  Is 
the  key  to  progeas.  And  with  that  education 
I  should  enter  a  career  suited  to  me,  and  my 
country.  Becoming  an  adult  Is  exciting  to 
me.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can is  an  honor  to  me.  Both  bring  with 
them  privileges  and  responsibilities.  My  gen- 
eration must  seek  Justice  and  energetically 
promote  the  values  of  democracy.  The  chal- 
lenge facing  me,  as  it  Is  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
ca's youth,  now,  is  that  of  finding  what  my 
own  individual  commitment  to  America  is. 
and  striving  to  keep  that  commitment.  I  re- 
cently heard  ten  3-letter  words  that  describe 
an  atUtude  I  admire:  "If  it  Is  to  be.  It  Is  up 
to  me."  I  believe  in  that  philosophy,  and 
since  It  is  up  to  me,  and  to  every  individual 
of  this  country,  we  should  each  fill  our  com- 
mitment to  America  by  giving  of  ourselves.* 
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EL  SALVADOR 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLYDE  B.  WEBB 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  my  life  I  have  served  with 
many  dedicated  and  hard-working 
public  servants,  and  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  those  is  the  Honorable  Clyde  B. 
Webb  of  the  Tennessee  State  Legisla- 
ture. I  commend  to  you  the  following 
editorial: 

(From  the  Daily  Post  Athenian.  Apr.  9, 
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Clysk  B.  Webb  Dksxrvxs  the  Elks  Hall  op 

Fame 

Awards,  honors  and  recognitions  are  be- 
stowed for  numerous  reasons  and  Indicate 
degrees  of  appreciation  for  services  per- 
formed in  specific  groups. 

Occasionally  all  of  this  material  gets 
wrapped  in  one  package  and  the  recipient  Is 
elevated  to  an  unusual  height. 

Clyde  B.  Webb  was  accorded  such  acclaim 
a  short  time  ago  by  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  in  Tennessee. 

Webb  was  inducted  Into  the  Elk's  Hall  of 
Fame. 

This  ceremony  is  paid  for  with  a  price  of 
service  to  the  member's  Lodge,  his  commu- 
nity and  his  state. 

Webb  has  traveled  and  is  still  Journeying 
along  this  trail. 

He  is  a  successful  banker,  an  avid  support- 
er of  education,  a  hard  worker  in  civic  en- 
deavors and  a  skillful  and  capable  legislator. 

Someone  put  it  correctly  when  they  said 
that  more  is  gained  by  listening  than  by 
shouting. 

Clyde  Webb  has  done  this.  He  has  listened 
to  his  constituents  and  to  his  conscience. 
Then  he  has  shouted  his  convictions. 

The  Elks  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  did  the 
right  move  when  they  inducted  him  into 
their  Hall  of  Fame.* 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MunraaoTA 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKHTATXVBS 

Thundav,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  several  months  the  ex- 
pression by  the  American  people  of 
opposition  to  UJ3.  military  involve- 
ment in  El  Salvador  has  influenced 
our  policy  with  respect  to  that  coim- 
try. 

The  debate  over  El  Salvador  has 
demonstrated  again  the  wisdom  of  in- 
formed public  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  in  a  democracy.  The  American 
people,  in  expressing  their  concern 
over  military  involvement  in  El  Salva- 
dor, have  caused  the  administration  to 
reexamine  its  potentially  disastrous 
foreign  policy. 

The  administration  has  moderated 
somewhat  the  policy  of  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig.  As  we  continue 
out  efforts  to  end  the  policy  of  mili- 
tary intervention  in  El  Salvador,  we 
should  recognize  the  contributions 
that  our  informed  constituents  have 
made  to  the  debate. 

On  April  11.  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  addressing  a  public  meeting  in 
my  district,  a  meeting  called  by  citi- 
zens to  express  popular  opposition  to 
U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

The  Northern  Minnesota  Committee 
on  El  Salvador  organized  a  most  effec- 
tive program  of  speakers  representing 
labor,  church,  and  government. 

I  include  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  from  that  meeting: 
El  Salvaook:  Ak  AMxaicAH  Dildoia 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  for  the  fore- 
sight, the  decency,  and  the  dedication  to  the 
great  democratic  principles  of  our  country 
which  motivate  your  stand  here  today  to 
oppose  a  policy  that  goes  contrary  to  the 
very  principles  upon  which  this  country  is 
founded. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  you  in  opposition  to  an 
absurd  policy  of  intervention  in  a  country 
where  the  real  enemies  of  the  people  are 
hunger,  poverty,  unemployment  and  repres- 
sion. 

The  United  SUtes  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor is  ttiat  we,  the  greatest  tuition  on  the 
face  of  this  earth,  are  sending  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  equipment  to  arm  so- 
called  government  seciuity  forces  that  kill 
more  innocent  civilians  than  do  commu- 
nists. Marxists.  Cubans  and  guerillas  com- 
bined. 

I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  Vietnam,  but 
America's  experience  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
very  much  on  our  minds  as  we  review  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador.  Those  who  favor 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  say  that  Vietnam 
has  paralyzed  us.  deprived  us  of  the  will  to 
act  decisively  in  our  national  Interest,  in  the 
interest  of  democracy  and  freedom.  That  is 
ridiculous.  We  do  not  need  a  parallel  with 
Vietnam  to  oppose  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Our 
policy  on  El  Salvador  is  wrong. 

Former  Ambassador  White,  who,  in  fact, 
supported  military  aid  at  one  point  and  still 
supports  economic  aid.  said  in  February: 
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"To  the  extent  that  you  emphaaiae  a  mili- 
tary solution  in  El  Salvador,  you  are  going 
to  be  buttreaaing  one  of  the  moat  out-of-oon- 
troL  violent,  bloodthiraty  group  of  men  in 
the  world.  They  have  kUtod— at  a  mini- 
mum—five or  six  thouaand  klda.  Juat  on  the 
mere  suspicion  that  they  were  involved  with 
the  leftists." 

Ambassador  White  is  not  a  Marxist,  left- 
ist, communist,  or  Cuban  sympathizer.  He  is 
a  re^istic  professional  diplomat,  who  apent 
years  in  13  SUvador.  He  recognizes  that  the 
policy  of  prodding  more  anna  and  advisors, 
of  emphaairtng  a  military  aolution.  over- 
looks the  fundamental  cauaea  of  unrest  and 
instability  in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  in 
Central  America. 

The  primary  cauae  of  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  elsewhere  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean  is  not  communism  but 
human  misery.  Tears  of  brutality  and  Injus- 
tice leave  scars  not  easUy  healed.  They 
breed  fear,  hate,  and  mistnist,  which  mili- 
tary arms  cannot  suppreaa. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  are  deaperately 
poor.  The  Infant  mortality  rate  ia  four  times 
that  of  the  United  SUtea.  FuncUonal  Illiter- 
acy is  over  90  percent. 

For  most  of  this  century,  the  military 
have  terrorized  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
In  1932.  the  military  put  down  a  rebellion  of 
peasants  seeking  minimum  wage  laws  and 
imemployment  insurance;  30,000  people 
were  killed. 

A  legitimate  government  protects  the  in- 
terests of  the  people;  it  does  not  destroy 
them.  Legitimate  government  uses  the  mili- 
tary to  defend  the  country  from  foreign 
attack— not  to  kill  its  own  people  in  ord«-  to 
tn«<ntjtn  the  Wealth  of  the  few  thouaand 
deacendents  of  the  "Fourteen  Familiea" 
Who  have  owned  El  Salvador  in  the  twenti- 
eth century. 

Although  we  are  here  to  discuss  a  policy 
which  is  wrong,  there  are  some  very  positive 
aspects  of  the  debate  over  that  policy: 

First,  the  very  debate  itself  is  healthy.  It 
is  in  our  democratic  tradition.  The  people  of 
El  Salvador  are  not  free  to  criticize  their 
govenunent's  policy  openly.  This  rally  could 
not  take  plaoe  in  El  Salvador. 

Second,  wc  are  strongest  as  a  nation  when 
we  act  in  accordance  with  our  fimdamental 
democratic  principles.  We  won  two  world 
wars  when  we  fought  the  militaristic  gov- 
ernment of  Kaiser  Wilhetm  in  World  War  I 
and  the  fascistic,  totalitarian  regimes  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Tojo. 

Third,  you  and  citizens  like  you  all  over 
the  country  are  making  a  difference  on  the 
question  of  El  Salvador.  Three  months  ago, 
we  would  not  have  anticipated  the  public 
outcry  at  Secretary  Haig's  statements  on  El 
Salvador  and  the  dispatch  of  military  advis- 
ers to  that  country.  We  would  not  have 
guessed  that  President  Reagan  would  place 
Vice  President  Bush  above  Secretary  Haig 
in  crisis  management  at  the  White  House. 
Haig  blundered  in  deciding  to  make  El  Sal- 
vador a  personal  symbol  of  his  determina- 
tion to  get  tough  with  the  Soviets.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  Bfr.  Haig,  the  people  with  whom 
he  has  choaen  to  ally  himself  are  more 
adept  at  killing  innocent  civilians  than  com- 
munists. 

Historically,  oppreaaive  governments  in 
Central  and  South  America  have  found  it 
useful  to  raise  the  cry  "the  Communists  are 
coming"  whenever  the  woridng  people  of 
their  countries  demanded  more  food,  better 
wages,  land  reform,  freedom  of  qieech.  and 
the  right  to  participate  in  govemmCTt. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Murat  Williaras.  John 
F.  Kennedy's  ambaaaador  to  El  Salvador, 
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aald  that  the  right  wing  was  ■'•'— "'"g  "the 
Conununiata  are  ooming."  I  *»"  «»»««««Mi  that 
the  United  Statea  atiU  falla  for  that  ploy 
from  the  right  wtng  in  El  Salvador. 

In  Congreas.  the  news  on  El  Salvador  ia 
beginning  to  be  good.  We  liave  not  stopped 
military  aid.  but  a  concerned  Congreas  has 
put  the  Administration  on  notice  that  we 
have  grave  doubts  about  that  twllcy. 

On  Wednesday,  on  a  4-4  tie  vote,  the 
Houae  Inter-American  Subcommittee  reject- 
ed an  amendment  that  would  have  termi- 
nated military  aid  or  attached  conditions  to 
that  aid.  We  came  within  one  vote  of  win- 
ning that  one  in  Subcommittee. 

In  late  March,  only  because  the  Chairman 
of  tlw  full  Appropriations  Committee  voted 
for  military  aid.  a  House  appropriations  sub- 
committee voted  to  approve  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  an  additional  $5  million  in 
military  aid. 

Eighty  Members  of  Congreas,  including 
myself,  have  sponsored  H.R.  1S09,  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  Congressman  Gerry 
Studda.  to  terminate  that  aid. 

I  look  up<m  each  of  these  developments  as 
very  promising.  Citizens  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. 

In  January,  Mr.  Studds  visited  Central 
America  with  our  colleagues.  Barbara  Mi- 
kulsU  and  Bob  Edgar,  who  is  a  Methodist 
minister.  Because  of  warnings  from  the 
State  Department,  the  three  House  Mem- 
bers were  not  able  to  visit  EI  Salvador  as 
they  had  planned.  They  did.  however,  have 
the  oivortunity  to  visit  with  and  interview 
refugees  who  had  fled  the  violence  in  EI 
Salvador.  Upon  their  return,  they  reported 
their  findings  to  the  House,  concluding  that 
VS.  military  aid  to  E3  Salvador  should  be 
ended,  and  introduced  HJl.  1509. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  their  statement 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  of 
February  25, 1981: 

"Both  sides  in  El  Salvador  have  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence  which  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied by  any  standard  of  human  decency. 
(Note  that  they  placed  blame  on  both  right 
and  left.)  But  we  believe  very  strongly,  on 
the  basis  of  our  conversations  with  refugees. 
and  after  consultation  with  others  genuine- 
ly familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  El  Sal- 
vador, that  by  far  the  greatest  responsibility 
for  violence  and  terrorism  rests  with  those 
forces  now  receiving  U.S.  guns,  helicopters, 
grenades  and  ammunition. 

"It  is  these  forces,  far  more  than  the  op- 
position, that  have  been  waging  a  q>ecial 
"^""r^'ir"  of  harassment,  torture  and 
murder  against  the  larger  segment  of  the 
Salvadoran  population.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  supplying  these  forces  with 
more  weapons  will  lead  to  anything  other 
than  an  escalation  of  the  violence,  the 
future  polarization  of  both  Salvadoran  and 
Central  American  politics  and  the  radicali- 
zation  of  thousands  of  more  within  El  Sal- 
vador." (End  of  quote.) 

Ai  Americans,  we  ought  to  understand 
this  last  observation.  We  ought  to  remem- 
ber how  the  Founding  Fathers  re^onded  to 
tyranny  from  the  British  government, 
which  was  the  legitimate  government  of  the 
Colonies.  We  responded  by  a  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  did  not  wait  for  Parlia- 
moit  to  pass  an  act  to  declare  us  independ- 
ent. We  fought  a  war  to  end  oppression. 

Tint  question  I  have  to  ask  myself  as  a 
dtizm  and  as  a  Congressman  is  "Why 
should  we  send  arms  to  El  Salvador?"  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  my  colleagues  take  the 
oppoaite  approach:  "Give  me  a  reason  not  to 
send  arms."  What  I  want  to  know  is:  what 
are  we— a  democracy  or  an  arms  merchant? 
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I  can  think  of  very  UtUe  that  the  people 
of  Vircinia,  or  Hibbing.  or  Ely.  at  Minneapo- 
lis, or  Duluth.  gain  by  increased  aima  aalea 
to  El  Salvador.  What  do  we  gain  by  — ~««^ 
military  advisors  to  be  killed  In  Central 
America?  We  may  face  a  sttuatltm  aome- 
where  in  the  world  where  such  oommitment 
may  be  necessary,  but  El  Salvador  is  not  the 
place. 

Americans  do  not  need  to  die  so  that 
American  fruit  companies  can  continue  to 
enjoy  a  cheap  supply  of  labor  in  Central 
America. 

What  does  >f(r.  Haig  propoae  to  do  if  the 
American  advisors  are  killed?  There  are 
probably  only  three  options: 

First,  Withdraw  the  ranalning  advisors. 
Extremely  imlikely,  given  the  overall  iwllcy 
of  intervention  and  toughing  it  out. 

Second.  Keep  the  advisors  there,  and  let 
them  be  killed  one-by-one.  Absolutely  un- 
thinkable. Or 

Third,  Send  troops  to  protect  the  remain- 
ing advisors. 

The  third  is  really  the  only  option  open  to 
Mr.  Haig  if  he  were  to  persist  in  increasing 
the  number  of  advisors. 

Frankly,  I  don't  think  Congress  will  ever 
permit  the  situation  in  El  Salvador  to  esca- 
late to  the  level  of  Vietnam.  Politically,  you 
and  our  fellow  citizens  across  the  land  are 
too  concerned,  too  opposed  to  it,  too  t>ower- 
ful  to  permit  that. 

It  is  more  likely  that  US.  military  involve- 
ment in  terms  of  arms  sales  wHl  grow  to  the 
point  where  a  right  wing  govonment  is  tem- 
porarily stabilized.  Tint  destahilizlng  omdi- 
tions  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  represrion 
will  remain.  EI  Salvador  may  be  "saved." 
but  at  what  cost  to  that  country  and  to  Cen- 
tral America?  Do  we  "win"  El  Salvador,  tmly 
to  lose  Mexico? 

We  all  have  an  interest  in  the  eatabliab- 
ment  of  a  stable,  civilian  government.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  Soviet  or  Cul>an  influence 
expanded.  I  do  not  think  that  either  Cuba 
or  Russia  would  offer  the  people  of  EI  Sal- 
vador much  happiness. 

Our  choice,  happily,  is  not  "either/or": 
either  the  right  wing  or  the  communists. 
There  are  peaceful  solutions  which  can  be 
pursued,  with  reasonable  prospects  for  suc- 


We  should  not  be  victims  to  gross  over- 
simplification. We  do  not  need  to  support 
every  right-wing  military  dictatorship  no 
matter  how  ruthless,  corrupt,  and  godless  it 
is.  Just  because  it  calls  itself  anti-oommu- 
nist.  We  have  to  recognize  that  they  are 
doing  so  for  selfish  reasons— to  perpetuate 
thonselves  in  power. 

Tou  show  not  only  deep  compassion,  but 
great  courage  as  well,  to  come  here  today 
and  Join  in  this  demonstration.  There  are 
people  who  are  critical  of  you.  me,  and 
other  participants  in  this  demonstration. 
They  would  have  us  close  our  eyes  to  injus- 
tice: ignore  crimes  against  wretchedly  poor 
and  defenseless  people. 

They  would  have  us  blindly  support,  with 
American  money,  arms  and  advisors,  an  El 
Salvadm-an  government  of  oppression,  a 
government  whose  hands  are  soiled  with  the 
blood  of  its  own  people  and  make  America  a 
partner  in  that  oppression. 

We  could  sit  back;  you.  in  the  comfort  of 
your  hmnes  here  across  the  Range,  and  I.  in 
my  other  work  in  the  Congress -sit  back  in 
silence.  But  we  have  learned  from  history 
that  the  consequences  of  sflence  are  the  rise 
of  dictatorship  and  the  suppression  of  peo- 
ple's rights. 

All  of  us  are  a  part  of  the  family  of  man: 
when  one  of  that  family  is  denied  bis  or  her 
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harllaat  a<  treedom.  it  Is  denied  to  all  of  ua. 
When  «•  begin  to  think  that  thla  ia  "tbelr" 
problem,  not  oun.  we  have  already  begun 
the  Inexorable  oorrtMlve  prooeae  of  limiting 
our  own  rights. 

At  the  height  of  Naxl  oppreaslon.  a  Luth- 
eran mtnleter.  Pastor  Martin  NiemoeUer, 
wrote: 

"First,  they  arrested  the  Communists— 
but  I  was  not  a  Communist,  ao  I  did  noth- 
ing. Then  they  came  for  the  Sodal  Demo- 
crats—but I  was  not  a  Sodal  Democrat,  ao  I 
did  nothing.  Then  they  arreated  the  Trade 
Unionists— and  I  did  nothing  because  I  was 
not  one.  And  then  they  came  for  the  Jews 
and  then  the  Cathollca,  but  I  was  neither  a 
Jew  nor  a  Catholic  and  I  did  nothing.  At 
laat  they  came  and  arrested  me — and  there 
waa  no  one  left  to  do  anything  about  it" 

Tour  presence  here,  your  expreaalon  of 
aoUdarlty  with  the  people  of  EL  Salvador, 
glvea  hope  that  the  words  of  Pastor  Nie- 
moeUer will  not  be  the  epitaph  of  this  gen- 
eration.* 


THE  VANISHDia  EXEMPTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  mw  TOKK 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  April  30.  19S1 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's radical  proposal  to  reduce  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  on  an  across- 
the-board  manner,  virtually  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption. 

One  of  the  major  argiunents  behind 
this  proposal  is  the  invidious  impact  of 
Inflation  on  income  tax  rat^  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  so-called 
bracket  creep  is  a  serious  problem  for 
many  taxpayers.  However,  Inflation 
has  had  an  even  greater  Impact  on  an- 
other part  of  personal  Income  taxes; 
and  that  impact  has  been  virtually  ig- 
nored. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  personal 
exemption  rate  was  $500;  today,  it  is 
$1,000.  Yet.  the  general  price  level  has 
quadrupled  during  those  35  years, 
which  means  that  the  real  value  of  the 
personal  exemption  has  been  reduced 
by  50  percent  for  all  taxpayers.  That 
drastic  reduction  has  not  received 
much  attention,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  personal  exemption  affects  each 
and  every  taxpayer. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  a 
very  thought  provoking  article  from 
the  March  31  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Pogt.  entitled  "The  Vanishing  Ex- 
emption." The  author  is  Alan  L.  Feld. 
who  is  a  professor  of  law  at  Boston 
Unvlersity.  Professor  Peld's  article  dis- 
cusses two  key  aspects  of  the  personal 
exemption.  First,  he  addresses  the 
question  of  equity,  inflation  and  the 
exemption.  Second,  he  reminds  us  of 
the  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  exemption,  which  is  all  too  often 
forgotten. 

The  article  follows: 
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Tkb  VANiSHnra  EzBimoii 
(By  Alan  L.  Peld) 

In  1944.  when  a  pound  of  bread  coat  about 
10  oenta,  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  al- 
lowed every  person  to  treat  $600  of  income 
aa  applied  to  neceaaitiea  and  exempt  from 
Income  tax.  In  1981,  when  inflation  has  in- 
creased the  general  price  level  for  all  con- 
sumer products  more  than  four  times  the 
post- World  War  II  level,  this  Income  tax  al- 
lowance for  necessities  has  only  doubled,  to 
$1,000  per  person.  In  effect,  inflation  has 
cut  the  tax  allowance  for  necessities  by  half. 

Better  known  as  the  personal  exemption, 
the  deduction  for  basic  household  needs  ap- 
plies to  every  taxpayer  and  every  depend- 
ent. Its  function  is  fundamental  in  a  tax 
system  based  on  ability  to  pay.  By  excluding 
basic  household  needs  from  the  tax  base, 
the  personal  exemption  limits  the  reach  of 
the  tax  to  discretionary  Income.  In  oper- 
ation, the  personal  exemption  provides  a 
bracket  below  the  tax  rates  stated  in  the 
tables,  taxing  at  a  aero  rate  an  amount  re- 
lated to  family  size. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  the  person- 
al exemptions  claimed  do  not  benefit 
wealthy  people.  In  1976.  91.9  percent  of  all 
the  personal  exemptions  claimed  appeared 
on  returns  reporting  less  than  $30,000  in  ad- 
Justed  gross  income. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  personal  exemption 
no  longer  hits  the  mark  in  sparing  neces- 
saries from  the  income  tax.  The  Labor  De- 
partment's urban  budget  for  a  four-person 
family  for  autumn  1979  gives  as  its  "low" 
budget  an  average  annual  expense  figure  of 
$12,S«5.  By  comparison,  a  family  of  four  de- 
ducts $4,000  In  personal  exemptions.  It  can 
claim  another  (3,400  deduction  for  the  zero 
bracket  amount,  the  old  standard  deduction, 
but  only  by  giving  up  an  equivalent  amount 
in  itemized  deductions  such  as  medical  ex- 
penses and  state  taxes.  The  total  of  $7,400  is 
about  60  percent  of  the  "low"  1979  budget 
for  necessaries. 

Current  proposals  for  tax  reduction  virtu- 
ally Ignore  the  personal  exemption.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  across-the-board 
tax  rate  reduction  do  not  Include  any  ad- 
justment in  the  personal  exemption.  Yet  an 
Important  Justification  for  those  cuts  lies  in 
the  effects  of  inflation. 

Assuming  an  income  earner  can  obtain  the 
same  real  income  by  increasing  dollar 
Income  Just  enough  to  adjust  for  inflation, 
the  graduated  tax  rates  will  push  the 
income  up  into  higher  brackets  and  Increase 
the  proportion  of  a  household's  Income 
taxed  by  the  federal  government.  To  pre- 
vent an  inflation-caused  tax  Increase,  the 
brackets  need  to  be  adjusted.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  argument  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  personal  exemption.  In  fact,  the 
present  $1,000  level  is  exactly  the  same 
dollar  amount  for  the  personal  exemption 
as  prevailed  from  1933  to  1939. 

The  personal  exemption  allocates  deduc- 
tions roughly  on  a  per  capita  basis.  An  in- 
crease in  the  personal  exemption  provides  a 
more  evenhanded  tax  reduction  than  bnck- 
et  adjustments.  For  a  family  of  four  earning 
$25,000  in  wage  Income,  the  administration's 
proposal  would  cut  taxes  by  $153  in  1981.  If. 
instead,  all  the  revenue  cost  went  to  enlarge 
the  personal  exemption,  the  net  benefit  to 
this  family  rises  to  $279. 

Some  purists  have  criticized  the  personal 
exemption  ss  not  going  far  enough  because 
a  deduction  gives  net  benefits  to  high-brack- 
et taxpayers  that  are  greater  than  those  for 
lower-bracket  taxpayers.  But,  to  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  the  Lord  must  have  loved  lower- 
bracket  taxpayers,  for  he  made  so  many  of 
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them.  The  personal  exemption  affects  ev- 
eryone who  pays  taxes;  perhapa  for  this 
reason  it  has  no  spedal-lntereat  oooatituen- 
cy.  To  get  taxee  off  the  backa  of  the  people, 
rather  than  Just  off  the  backs  of  the  well-to- 
do,  an  Increase  in  the  penonal  exemption  Is 
both  sound  and  oompassi«Hiate.a 


A  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  FOR  VIET- 
NAM VETERAN  JOSEPH  LUCA 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNCCTICUT 
IM  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESKirrATIVES 

TTtursday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  award  a 
Medal  of  Honor  to  ex-marine  and  Viet- 
nam veteran  Joseph  Luca.  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Joining  me  in  support 
of  this  legislation  are  Mr.  Brihklet, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  and  Mr.  RATCHroRO.  I 
hope  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  rest 
of  Congress  for  the  passage  this  ses- 
sion of  this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  Luca  was  recommended  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor  by  his  commanding 
officer,  then  Capt.  O.  M.  Whipple,  for 
valorous  service  in  Vietnam  on  March 
5.  1967.  On  that  day,  yix.  Luca's 
Marine  Corps  battalion  was  on  a 
search  and  destroy  mission  in  Quang 
Ngai  Province  when  it  was  piimed 
down  by  Viet  Cong  weapon  fire.  Mr. 
Luca  repeatedly  opened  himself  to 
this  fire,  and  returned  It,  so  that  his 
wounded  comrades  could  be  dragged 
to  safety.  Said  Mr.  Luca  of  his  valor- 
ous actions,  which  he  performed  at 
age  20: 

I  did  my  duty.  I  put  my  life  on  the  line  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  help  others.  I  didn't  do  it 
because  I  wanted  to  l>e  a  hero.  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  had  no  choice.  Someone  had  to  do  it. 

Although  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
recommended  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Whipple,  the  Marine  Corps  downgrad- 
ed the  award  to  a  Navy  Cross.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Whipple,  the  eyewitness 
of  Mr.  Luca's  actions,  feels  so  strongly 
about  this  matter  14  years  after  the 
fact  that  he  still  strongly  advocates 
the  highest  commendation  our  coun- 
try can  bestow  on  the  brave  ex-marine. 
The  Marine  Corps,  however,  will  not 
reopen  the  awards  case  because  there 
is  no  new  supporting  evidence  in  favor 
of  Blr.  Luca. 

It  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Whipple's  strong  feelings  about  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Bir.  Luca  that  I 
first  became  involved  in  this  matter.  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  record, 
corresponded  with  numerous  authori- 
ties, and  requested  a  reopening  of  the 
case,  but  to  little  avail.  Given  Mr. 
Luca's  service  to  the  United  States,  in 
a  war  that  has  permitted  little  show  of 
public  gratitude.  I  felt  it  was  appropri- 
ate last  session  to  introduce  a  private 
bill  awarding  a  Medal  of  Honor  to  this 
deserving  Vietnam  veteran.  I  am  again 
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introducing  this  bill  in  the  hope  that 
the  97th  Congress  will  endorse  this  be- 
fitting initiative,  as  a  long-awaited 
commendation  for  a  brave  man,  and  as 
a  gesture  of  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  the  services  of  all  Vietnam 
veterans.* 


ILLICIT  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETn 

OP  RKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thutaday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEPERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics held  a  2-day  hearing  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  to  assess  the  extent  of  il- 
licit drug  trafficking  on  the  west  coast 
and  to  solicit  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  entertainment  industry, 
the  most  influential  segment  in  our  so- 
ciety in  a  major  drug  prevention  cam- 
paign. I  was  accompanied  by  my  col- 
leagues. Tom  Railsback.  Robert 
DoRNAK,  Ben  Gilmaw,  and  Lawrence 
DeNarois.  Despite  erroneous  press  ac- 
counts, this  was  our  sole  purpose,  and 
we  feel  that  we  satisfied  our  objec- 
tives. 

Mayor  Tom  Bradley  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Attorney  General  George  Deuk- 
mejian,  and  Federal  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  testified  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  which  was 
described  as  epidemic.  Street  crimes  in 
Los  Angeles  which  are  drug  related 
are  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
organized  gangs  su-e  murdering  to  con- 
trol their  territon'  to  sell  drugs.  The 
Los  Angeles  police  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  untiring  efforts  to  combat 
the  drug  scene  despite  cutbacks  in  per- 
sonnel. 

The  erroneous  press  reports  as  to 
the  hearing  were  based  in  a  lu'ge  part 
by  misleading  statements  made  by  cer- 
tain Hollywood  personalities  who 
strongly  objected  to  our  hearing.  The 
reports  caused  a  paranoia  within  the 
industry,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
came  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  seek 
the  involvement  of  the  entertaiiunent 
industry  in  a  drug  prevention  cam- 
paign, utilizing  its  facilities,  expertise 
and  talents.  There  was  no  statement 
by  the  committee  to  in  any  way  indi- 
cate that  we  were  targeting  the  enter- 
tainment industry.  We  were  seeking 
assistance  from  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry as  we  intend  to  seek  from  other 
industries  and  institutions  which  exer- 
cise a  major  influence  in  our  society. 

Portimately,  however,  a  leading  Hol- 
lywood television  producer.  Alan 
Horn,  president  of  Tandem  Produc- 
tions. Inc..  felt  committed  to  testify 
despite  the  strong  pressure  that  he 
not  appear.  Mr.  Horn  described  his 
company's  recognition  of  the  problems 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  and 
their  programing  to  convey  a  message 
in     a    constructive    manner    totally 
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within  the  context  of  the  well-known 
and  loved  characters  in  the  television 
serial  plays,  such  as  "Archie  Bunker's 
Place."  Mr.  Horn  offered  his  coopera- 
tion with  our  committee  to  further 
inject  such  messages  within  his  pro- 
graming. Mr.  Horn  made  clear,  howev- 
er, that  this  endeavor  is  purely  volun- 
tary on  his  part  and  future  program- 
ing will  be  determined  solely  by  his 
company  without  Government  inter- 
ference. We  look  forward  to  providing 
whatever  assistance  we  can  to  Mr. 
Horn  and  any  other  Hollywood  pro- 
duction company  that  seeks  our  assist- 
ance. Mr.  Jack  Valenti.  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association,  who 
assisted  us  greatly  in  preparing  for  the 
hearing  has  graciously  offered  to  serve 
as  a  liaison  with  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. 

Here  follows  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Horn's  statement  before  our  commit- 
tee: 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Alan  Horn.  I 
am  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer 
of  Tandem  Productions  and  T.A.T.  Commu- 
nications Company.  In  this  position,  I  super- 
vise all  business  and  creative  activities  of 
our  organization. 

For  your  perspective,  there  are  seven 
major  production  companies  in  the  creative 
community:  Universal;  Columbia;  Pox; 
Warners;  MOM;  Paramount;  and  Disney.  In 
addition,  there  are  approximately  three 
hundred  and  fifty  independent  television 
production  companies,  the  largest  of  which 
are  Lorimar,  Mary  Tyler-Moore,  Spelling- 
Goldberg,  and  Tandem/T.A.T..  Collectively, 
these  seven  majors  and  four  independents 
do  the  majority  of  networic  programming. 
Tandem/T-A.T.  are  known  primarily  as  pro- 
ducers of  comedy,  and  our  company  virtual- 
ly began  with  Norman  Lear's  "All  in  the 
Family,"  "Sanford  and  Son,"  "BCaude."  and 
"Good  Times."  In  the  current  season,  we 
have  seven  television  series  in  production. 
We  niunber  some  four  hundred  people, 
sixty-five  of  whom  are  writers,  producers, 
and  forty  of  whom  are  actors  and  actresses. 
As  confirmed  by  our  ratings,  our  prime  time 
television  series  reach  over  two  hundred 
million  Americans  a  week.  E;pisodes  of  our 
series  that  are  no  longer  broadcast  on  the 
network  (e.g.  "All  in  the  Family,"  'Sanford 
and  Son")  reach  an  additional  forty  million 
viewers  per  week  in  sjmdication. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  imderstand  it,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  hearing  is  to  explore  how  the 
entertainment  community,  and  television  in 
particular,  can  be  responsive  to  what  you 
have  described  as  a  nationwide  drug  abuse 
problon,  a  problem  which  leads  to  violence 
and  crime  among  our  nation's  youth,  and 
which  manifests  itself  in  our  society  at 
every  level.  Jack  Valenti.  President  of  The 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  Inc., 
has  urged  me  to  appear  before  this  Commit- 
tee to  seek  to  explore  with  you  ways  in 
which  we  in  the  television  industry  can  sup- 
port the  government's  objective  of  preven- 
tion and  education  as  a  deterrent  to  drug 
abuse. 

I  volunteered  to  come  here  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  who  create  television  program- 
ming liave  a  unique  opportimity  to  serve 
the  interests  of  this  Committee  and.  consist- 
ent with  my  commitment  to  the  First 
Amendment,  accept  the  Committee's  pur- 
pose as  Just.  I  therefore  offer  my  coopera- 
tion. I  am  representing  only  Tandem  Pro- 
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ductions  and  T.A.T.  Communications  Com- 
pany. 1  do  not  purport  to  speak  for  others 
nor  represent  myself  as  a  spokesman  for  my 
industry. 

Television  is  present  in  nearly  every 
American  home  and  is  watched,  on  the  aver- 
age, over  six  hours  per  day.  Our  primary 
purpose  is  simply  to  entertain,  but  we  are 
mindful  of  our  presence  in  the  home  and 
the  power  and  pervasiveness  of  the  medium. 
We  strive  to  program  what  we  believe  to  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  but  we  rec- 
ognize that  we  cannot  and  do  not  always 
succeed.  We  do,  however,  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenge of  taking  an  issue  of  social  relevance 
and  dealing  with  it  through  the  telescope  of 
comedy.  Obviously  we  must  portray  our  sit- 
uations with  accuracy.  Accordingly,  our  pro- 
duction company  has  a  public  affairs  de- 
partment one  function  of  which  is  to  bring 
issue-related  subjects  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
creative  entities,  and  a  research  department 
to  supply  writers  with  research  and  facts; 
and  to  bring  in  experts  to  serve  as  on-the- 
scene  consultants  for  writers,  directors,  and 
actors.  The  subjects  we  have  dealt  with  over 
the  years  read  like  the  front  pages  of  every 
newspaper.  To  mention  a  few,  they  range 
from  cancer,  high  blood  pressure,  heart  at- 
tacks, and  rape,  to  child  abuse,  gun  control, 
manic  depression,  teenage  suicide,  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse. 

Television,  of  course,  is  neither  the  pana- 
cea nor  the  cause  of  our  nation's  problems. 
We  cannot  change  the  world.  But  what  we 
can  do  is  use  the  medium  to  shed  light  on  a 
subject,  to  inform  and  educate  viewers,  and 
present  a  point  of  view.  I  believe  television 
series  are  especially  effective  in  this  area  be- 
cause—as in  real  life— we  are  more  apt  to 
listen  to  a  friend  than  we  are  to  a  stranger. 
The  characters  on  television  series  really 
are  people  who  are  invited  into  the  viewers' 
homes  each  week  through  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  public  comes  to  know  and  trust 
them  and  thus,  the  series  in  which  they 
appear  have  more  impact  on  viewers  than  a 
documentary,  s[>ecial.  or  two-hour  movie.  In 
a  movie,  for  example,  the  viewers  must  first 
get  to  know  the  character,  then  decide  if  he 
likes  and  trusts  the  character,  then  has  to 
identify  the  problem  or  issue  being  devel- 
oped, and  finally  resolve  the  problon 

In  episodic  television,  the  viewers  come  to 
know  our  characters  the  way  individuals  get 
to  know  friends  and  follow  them  as  they 
grow  and  change.  When  a  character  experi- 
ences a  problem  with  drugs  or  alcohol,  the 
viewer  can  lived  through  that  experience 
because  he  cares  about  the  character  as  he 
would  about  any  other  friend.  Using  the 
C<Hnmittee's  subjects  of  drug  abuse  and  al- 
cohol as  examples.  I've  attached  story  lines 
of  episodes  in  Tandem/T.A.T.  series  dealing 
with  these  issues  to  this  statement.  To 
quote  Norman  Lear,  "We  love  to  show  real 
people  and  real  conflicts  with  all  their  fears, 
doubts,  hopes,  and  ambitions,  rubbing 
against  their  love  for  one  another."  We  do 
what  we  do.  not  because  we  expect  to 
change  the  world,  but  because  it's  fun  and 
because  we  care. 

With  all  the  media  attention  given  to 
these  hearings,  and  the  reaction  in  the  en- 
tertainment industry  to  suggestions  of  a 
Congressional  "witch  bunt"  with  regard  to 
drug  abuse  by  members  of  our  community,  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  recent  TV 
Guide  articles:  "Hollywood's  Cocaine  Con- 
nection. Parts  I  and  H." 

I  will  not  question  the  motive  of  the  TV 
Guide  publishers,  but  I  do  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  state  that  the  entertainment  com- 
munity, in  my  opinion,  does  not  suffer  from 
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<kiV  ilwMC  or  Dletal  ow  ot  ctrugi  any  more 
tKm  aay  otiier  oommunlty  In  the  United 
autcB.  I  btfteve  Uiat  the  arUdea  woe  exoea- 
dv«  and  uUeadtav  In  their  diaraetertaatk» 
of  the  televlaton  biwinea.  By  that  I  mean 
that  when  a  reader  puU  down  the  arttclea 
he  to  left  with  the  dear  imprewlwi  that 
and  cocaine  in  particular,  are  Uie 
•unency  with  which  tlM  telerlaion 
tnmttf  does  its  bUiineaB.  Notliinc  eould 
be  further  from  tlae  tmtli.  In  my  el^t 
yean  aa  a  tderiaioo  ezecotire  and  producer. 
OB  both  buainea  and  creatire  lereU. 
thnmch  countka  ■■»— ti»»gm  with  networii 
ejietutiTca.  produoen.  writers,  story  edttors. 
•eton.  and  ii  liiiia.  cocaine  not  only  was 
never  ptufeied.  Imt  never  mentioned  or  dla- 
coand  as  a  auliatance  of  trade,  currency  or 
ezchaiwe.  Not  once.  Is  It  conceivable  that 
nmnii«  a  television  operation  of  our  slae.  I 
would  not  have  encountered  It,  were  It  so 
■  lilmwfail  and  Important  a  business  prsc- 
tlee?  As  if  it  were  not  eminently  clear  from 
the  rattMS  warfare  which  Is  wmced  dally 
among  the  three  television  networks,  let  me 
state  that  tdevision  is  a  business.  Uke  any 
other  liiisliiias.  and  decisions  are  made  in 
the  licht  of  their  Intended  Impact  on  profit- 
abOlty.  This  dtdlar-mindedneas  is  tempered 
by  an  awareneas  of  our  public  responsibility 
and  the  reflection  of  our  medium  in  light  of 
its  pervasive  influence.  Drugs  have  simply 
nothing  to  do  with  the  process.  We  are.  if 
nothliw  dse,  simply  too  busy,  and  have  nei- 
ther the  time  nor  the  Inclination  to  partici- 
pate in  such  activity.  It  Is  indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  an  entire  Industry,  an  Industry  of 
which  I  am  terribly  proud,  finds  Itself  slan- 
dered, and  convicted  by  unsubstantiated  al- 
lUStifiB  and  cloudy  Inneundos.  The  enter- 
tainment business  Is  a  tough  InisineaB  and  it 
can  l>e  Incredibly  frustrating.  It  can  also  be 
wonderful;  and  I'm  proud  to  be  a  part  of  It. 
Thank  you. 
Attachments  follow: 

"AacHiz  Buran's  Placb" 

TOUGH  LOVX 

Finding  Veronica  iiamril  out  on  the  kitch- 
en talile  one  morning  forces  Archie  and 
Murray  to  recognise  her  serious  drinking 
problem.  Murray  sends  her  to  his  doctor 
w1k>  accepts  lier  dahn  stie  Is  not  an  alcohol- 
ic and  lie  ivescribes  tranqulllaers  for  the 
^^n^l^^rn  she  *«i«i««m  bo*  drinking  on.  Ve- 
ronica mixes  the  pOls  and  liquor  and  ends 
up  in  the  iMispltaL  Tlie  doctor  there  reoom- 
DMnds  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  agrees 
that  Ardile's  tough  approach  may  help 
more  than  Murray's  "understanding"  one. 
and  when  Archie  finally  fires  Veronica  for 
preparing  to  drink  again,  she  brealu  down 
and  then  calls  AA. 

"Good  Tnos" 
TSS  KVAMS'  pniMM* 
PkHure  to  find  employment  after  injuries 
I  Itis  football  career  sends  Keith  Into  a 
luirrasinn  and  rage  and  finally 
to  the  bottle.  But  tt  may  be  too  late  by  tlie 
ttaae  Tbdma  discovers  the  alcoholic  secret 
behind  the  ctiai«e  tn  tier  husband 

"Hbxo.  Lfturr" 

BUlRBaiWKS 

Sixteen-year-old  Diane  arrives  home 
dmnk  "mi  then  admits  It's  not  the  first 
time.  Her  father.  Larry,  a  radio  host,  begins 
to  ddve  into  the  problem,  discovering  Uiat 
the  fuhlem  is  not  unique  to  his  family  (ttie 
Hattoiml  Ooandl  on  AlcohoMsm  Usts  3  J  mO- 
Uon  Aoaerlcan  teenage  alcoholics  and  many 
other  14-  to  17-year-oldB  having  drinking 
headiiw  toward  alctrtidUsm— a  4S 
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percent  Increase  from  1976-1979)  and  lie  de- 
vises a  method  to  help  his  own  daughter 
and.  perhapa.  other  families  as  weU. 
through  his  radio  program. 

"Tbb  Pscis  or  Lmt" 

DDK 

Blair  and  Sue  Ann  opt  to  forsake  their 
other  friends  and  Join  an  exdusive  group  of 
girls,  but  they're  not  quite  sure  they're 
ready  to  be  Initiated  Into  the  new  group's 
favorite  pastime:  marijuana.  Sue  Ann  ex- 
periments, but  a  surprise  revelation  soon  re- 
sults In  the  group  being  expelled  from 
schooL 

"OooD  Tnos" 

J.  J.'S  FIAVCSB— PABTS  I  AHS  n 

J.  J.  makes  a  surprise  decision  to  marry 
the  "neighborhood  weirdo"  who  is  known 
for  her  peculiar  moodiness.  When  his  family 
balks  at  the  move,  the  pair  elope.  J.  J.'s 
fiancee  begins  acting  strangely  at  a  motel 
and  disappears  out  a  bathroom  window- 
heading  off  to  find  a  fix;  she's  a  Junkie. 

"All  »  THX  Familt" 
AXCRix's  srma  rnx— patts  i  ahd  ii 
Unable  to  cope  with  bad  business,  and 
worried  he  wlU  lose  his  saloon.  Archie  is 
talked  Into  taking  drugs  In  order  to  "relax." 
The  family  discovers  his  addiction  when  he 
overdoses  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  George  French,  president  of  the 
Listen  America  Foundation  in  Califor- 
nia, a  major  drug  prevention  organiza- 
tion founded  by  Art  LinUetter  to  in- 
fluence young  people  away  from 
drugs,  testified  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
organization,  its  purpose,  and  Its 
future  planning.  Listen  America  en- 
lists youngsters  to  pledge  total  absti- 
nence from  alcohol,  smoking,  and 
drugs,  and  to  perform  community 
work.  An  incentive  is  an  aimual  award 
of  .$5,000  and  a  new  car  to  the  out- 
standing student,  plus  scholarships 
and  other  prizes  to  ninners-up.  Mr. 
French  was  accompanied  by  Maria 
Weiss.  Michael  Smith,  and  Michael 
Sokoloff.  who  were  finalists  in  the  pro- 
gram. They  related  their  personal  ex- 
perience and  satisfaction  in  dissuading 
their  peers  away  from  drugs. 

Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Llnkletter  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  program 
which  strives  not  only  to  protect  the 
health  of  our  youth  but  also  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship  and  fruitful 
lives.  The  organization  is  exiwndlng 
nationally,  and  we  wish  it  every  suc- 
cess. 

The  cooperation  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  law  enforcement  is 
good;  however,  the  proposed  cuts  in 
custCMns  personnel  on  the  west  coast 
and  the  shifting  of  planes  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  at  a  time  when 
the  Influx  of  illegal  drugs  continues 
unabated  is  of  grave  concern,  and  our 
commlttee  will  explore  this  issue  thor- 
oughly with  the  administration. 

To  appreciate  the  impact  of  pro- 
poaed  budget  cuts  on  the  U.8.  Customs 
Service,  consider  that  our  Nation  has 
about  300  ports  of  entry  and  more 
than  100.000  miles  of  border  between 
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those  ports— including  the  bays, 
canals,  and  Inlets  along  our  ocean  bor- 
ders—all of  which  must  be  protected 
by  the  Customs  Service,  the  primary 
Federal  agency  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  stopping  drugs  at  the 
border.  To  cover  this  massive  area,  the 
Customs  Service  today  has  only  about 
14.000  men  and  women  in  the  entire 
Service,  a  few  small  boats  and  about 
67  aircraft  which  are  mostly  marginal- 
ly serviceable.  Some  of  the  aircraft 
have  been  grounded  at  times  by  the 
FAA  for  safety  reasons,  and  most  are 
not  equipped  to  fly  at  night  or  over 
water. 

The  present  annual  budget  for  the 
Customs  Service  is  less  than  $500  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  through  cus- 
toms duties,  the  Service  brings  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year.  Whereas,  the  drug 
smugglers  also  have  a  multlbilllon 
dollar  operation.  The  major  differ- 
ence, however,  is  that  theirs  is  tax  free 
and  equipped  with  highly  sophisticat- 
ed planes,  boats,  and  electronics. 

It  is  well  luiown  that  almost  all  of 
the  illegal  narcotics  and  drugs  used  in 
our  country  are  produced  outside  the 
United  States  and  must  be  smuggled 
through  our  ports  and  across  our  bor- 
ders. And  yet.  the  D.S.  Customs  Serv- 
ice, with  its  mission  of  protecting  our 
borders,  is  expected  to  withstand  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  1,168  positions— about  an  8-per- 
cent manpower  loss — and  a  reduction 
of  25  of  their  aircraft.  The  results  are 
clear.  It  is  a  losing  battle,  and  our 
losses  are  counted  among  the  many 
who  suffer  himdred-thousand-dollar-a- 
year  heroin  habits  and  the  numerous 
citizens  who  are  victims  of  robberies, 
beatings,  and  murders  each  day  caused 
by  those  who  are  financing  their  very 
expensive  habits. 

Paraphrasing  a  statement  made  re- 
cently by  a  top  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  indicated  that  whUe  budget- 
cutting  is  a  worthwhile  venture,  "It 
means  little  to  citizens  who  are  being 
robbed  and  miudered."  I  would  hope 
that  we  in  the  Congress,  working  with 
the  administration,  can  reevaluate  our 
priorities  and  take  a  serious  look  at 
budget  cuts  which  reduce  even  further 
our  already  inadequate  drug  interdic- 
tion forces  at  the  border.* 


PROTECTINO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 
Hf  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESXMTATIVXS 

Thunday,  AprU  30. 1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
I  feel  will  strengthen  one  aspect  of  the 
protection  of  our  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  those  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion and  also  those  whose  Job  it  is  to 
assist  and  protect  the  President. 
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We  have  all  witnegsed— unfortunate- 
ly again— the  horrible  tragedy  of  an 
attempted  Bssasslnatlon  on  our  Preai- 
dent  We  have  been  shocked  and 
frightened.  We  have  queationed  our 
sodety's  ability  to  continue  to  operate. 
We  have  discussed  various  we^wn  reg- 
ulatory policies.  We  are  all  searching 
for  ways  to  end  these  sad  scenarios. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will.  I 
feel,  move  us  closer  toward  out  goaL  It 
calls  for  a  penalty  conunensurate  with 
the  henlouB  crime  we  are  confronted 
with.  It  will  make  the  death  penalty 
mandatory  for  anyone  who  kills,  or  at- 
tempts to  kill,  the  President.  Presi- 
dent-elect. Vice  President.  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect, or  anyone  in  the  line  of 
succession  acting  as  President.  It  also 
provides  for  the  death  penalty  in  the 
event  any  Federal  officer  or  employee 
is  murdered  while  exercising  his  duty 
in  protecting  the  President. 

Certainly  deciding  life  or  death  for  a 
human  being  is  a  determination  our 
Nation  has  always  regarded  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  Historically,  we  as  a 
people  have  had  a  high  view  of  life 
and  have  created  a  Judicial  system 
which  protects  life  from  unwarranted 
abuse  and  destruction.  We  must  be  de- 
termined in  this  light  to  use  every 
means  at  our  command  to  protect 
those  who  lead  us. 

The  presupposition  basic  to  any 
functioning  government  is  that  an 
elected  or  appointed  leader  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  leadership. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  witnessed  a 
significant  number  of  assassinations 
and  assassination  attempts  in  the 
recent  past,  and  the  phenomenon  of 
assassination  has  played  a  recurring 
role  in  American  politics.  To  date,  the 
United  States  has  had  a  total  of  9 
Presidential  assassination  attempts.  16 
attempts  at  the  congressional  level, 
and  even  higher  figures  for  lesser  offi- 
cials. Preliminary  FBI  figures  show 
that  violent  crime  soared  by  13  per- 
cent in  1980— the  biggest  Jump  in  12 
years. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  earlier  this 
year  before  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation asked.  "Is  a  society  redeemed  if 
it  provides  massive  safeguards  for  ac- 
cused persons— and  yet  fails  to  provide 
elementary  protection  for  its  law-abid- 
ing citizens?" 

Justice  William  RehnqtiJst  Just 
Monday  vofced  his  alarm  at  the  dete- 
rioration of  our  society's  abUity  to  pro- 
tect the  iimocent:  "When  our  systems 
of  administering  criminal  justice 
cannot  provide  security  to  our  people 
*  *  *  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
state  of  savagery."  said  Rehnquist.  He 
called  on  our  courts  not  to  weaken  the 
deterrent  effect  of  capital  punishment 
by  hindering  its  implonentaticm.  He 
further  stated,  "In  our  Nation's  Cv>i- 
tal  law  enforcement  authorities 
cannot  protect  the  lives  of  anployees 
of  this  very  Court." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  restore  some  rationality  in  our  deal- 
ings with  those  who  break  our  laws, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  we  in  Congress 
begin  this  restoration  by  doing  what 
we  can  to  protect  those  who  lead  us.« 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
GREAT  JOE  LOUIS 


CALIFORNIA  CONFERENCE  OF 
MACHINISTS  TO  HONOR  RE- 
TIRING SECRETARY-TREASUR- 
ER JOHN  T.  SCHIAVENZA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALXTOairiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  30. 19S1 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7.  1981,  the  California  Confer- 
ence of  Machinists  will  host  a  dinner 
at  the  Woodlake  Inn's  grand  ballroom, 
500  Leisure  Lane.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
to  honor  the  retirement  of  its  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  my  good  friend- 
John  T.  Schiavenza. 

After  graduating  from  Berkeley 
High  School  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  John 
went  to  work  for  Marchant  Calcula- 
tors. In  1937.  at  the  age  of  21.  John 
had  organized  the  laborers  of  this 
company  and  was  off  to  a  good  start  in 
a  labor  organizing  career.  He  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  International 
Association  of  BCachinists  (IJLM.). 
Local  1566  in  1937.  He  married  Bemice 
Andre  in  1941.  In  1946  he  was  elected 
to  business  manager,  and  in  1953  he 
served  as  part-time  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  California  Conference  of  Ma- 
chinists. He  was  elected  to  full-time 
secretary-treasurer  in  1971.  serving  a 
membership  of  150.000  with  115  ma- 
chinists local  lodges  affiliated  with 
I.A.M.  and  aerospace  workers,  and 
California  Machinists  Non-Partisan 
Political  League. 

John's  concern  for  his  community 
has  motivated  him  to  participate  in 
over  half  a  dozen  advisory  committees. 
He  has  served  in  the  following  capaci- 
ties: member  of  special  advisory  com- 
mittees for  the  California  attorney 
general's  office  and  for  Senator  John 
Holmdahl;  trustee  for  the  California 
Metal  Trades  Association/I.AJ[f.  Pen- 
sion Funds;  trustee  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  International  Guid- 
ing LM.C..  Inc.:  member  of  the  San 
Leandro  Service  Center:  monber  of 
the  ULhL  Bylaw  Committee  in  1972; 
member  of  the  National  Planning 
Committee  in  1962;  member  of  the 
Alameda  Coimty  Grand  Jury  in  1963. 

In  addition.  John  was  the  recipient 
of  the  City  of  Hope  ^irit  of  life 
Award  in  1973. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead  for 
John,  his  wife  Bemice.  their  children. 
Judy.  Madigan.  and  Jim  Schiavenza, 
and  their  grandchildren,  Matthew  and 
MitchelL* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
heard  that  the  great  Joe  Louis  had 
died  at  the  age  of  66  on  April  12. 1  felt 
as  though  one  of  the  last  stars  of  this 
Nation  and  the  beacon  of  hope  in  the 
black  community  had  been  snuffed 
out.  I  know  that  many  other  people 
across  this  Nation,  black  and  white, 
rich  and  poor,  shared  my  initial  reac- 
tion. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  began  to 
reminisce  about  the  greatness  of  Joe 
Louis  and  what  he  meant  to  the 
I>eopIe  of  this  Nation.  I  came  up  with  a 
different  conclusion.  I  would  like  to 
share  those  impressions  at  this  time 
with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  was  Joe  Louis 
the  best  heavyweight  of  aU  times,  but 
he  was  the  inspiration  for  those  who 
had  long  before  lost  all  hope  of  get- 
ting a  piece  of  the  American  dream. 
For  that  group,  especially  black 
Americans,  he  embodied  the  ultimate 
success  story. 

Because  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe 
Louis  became  an  American  folk  hero. 
He  was  the  man  that  brought  a  de- 
pressed America  to  its  feet  every  time 
he  boxed.  Joe  Louis  was  also  the  cohe- 
sive force  that  brought  a  segregated 
and  inequitable  Nation  together  as  it 
raUied  around  its  hero.  Finally.  Joe 
Louis  was  the  tower  of  strength  that 
took  black  Americans  with  him  as  he 
climbed  the  ladder  of  success  In  the 
boxing  ring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man.  Joe  Louis, 
was  an  intricate  and  almost  contradic- 
tory mixture  of  physical  and  moral 
strength,  honesty  and  keen  sensitivity 
to  the  plight  of  others.  The  "Brown 
Bomber,"  as  we  affectionately  caUed 
him,  could  knock  out  the  most  diffi- 
cult opponent  with  one  blow.  At  the 
same  time,  his  compassion  and  love  for 
his  country  led  him  to  give  exhibition 
matches  for  our  serviconen  and 
donate  large  purses  to  World  War  n 
service  relief. 

Black  Americans  onbraced  Joe  Louis 
as  a  credit  to  our  race  and  an  lnq>ira- 
tion.  For  during  the  1940's,  this  strong 
son  of  humble  southern  roots  turned 
premiere  boxing  superstar,  was  the 
only  star  we  had. 

But,  Mr.  S^peaker.  his  presence  and 
greatness  actually  transoaided  cokM'. 
He  was.  in  every  sense  of  the  phrase,  a 
credit  to  the  human  race. 

Joe  Louis  was  that  kind  of  individual 
who  ctHnes  into  public  view  peiiiapg 
only  once  in  a  lifetime.  He  let  us  know 
that  physical  strength  and  otMupassimi 
can  be  used  to  win  qmrting  matches  as 
well  as  the  games  of  life. 
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Joe  Louis  wai  the  qiilet  yet  effective 
trmnamltter  of  this  lesson  of  pride  and 
tocethemeas.  Ctmaequently,  he  ss- 
oended  to  the  role  of  belnv  our  champ 
both  In  and  out  of  the  ring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reviewing  my  re- 
memtomnces  of  Joe  Louis.  I  realised 
that  the  star  I  spoke  of  at  the  begin- 
ning  had  not  dimmed.  Rather,  the 
fhtfitny  star  of  Joe  Louis— the  man 
umI  the  legend— has  merely  climbed  to 
a  higher  level  of  existence. 

In  dosing.  I  h<H)e  that  my  colleagues 
wiU  Join  me  in  sending  condolences  to 
his  wife.  Martha  and  family.  Good 
night  Joe.  As  usual,  you  fought  a  good 
fight* 


A  VOTE  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

ow  nmw  TOKK 
tM  THX  HOUSK  OF  UePBSSSHTATIVES 

Thunday,  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "A  vote  for  freedom"— that  is 
the  way  that  General  Bemle  Rogers, 
the  Commander  of  U.S.  Forces  in 
Eunv>e.  described  the  reestabllshment 
of  the  OI  bill  in  his  recent  appearance 
before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Witness  after  witness  in 
the  past  few  weeks  has  eloquently 
echoed  the  same  sentiment.  All  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
substantial  increase  In  military  com- 
pensation enacted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  have  warned  that  many 
perils  still  lie  ahead. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  The  96th 
Congress  passed  a  landmark  package 
of  improvements  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  military  personnel.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  these  were 
basically  a  series  of  remedial  measures 
to  correct  a  rapidly  deteriorating  mili- 
tary manpower  situation  about  which 
some  of  us  had  t>een  warning  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  We  must 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  aUow 
any  backsliding  to  the  sort  of  smug 
cmnplacency  which  characterized  the 
past  administration's— and  to  some 
extent.  Congress— approach  to  mili- 
tary personnel  problems  in  recent 
years. 

We  have  been  caught  by  both  sides 
of  the  manpower  vise:  recruitment  and 
retention.  On  the  one  hand,  the  qual- 
ity of  our  new  recriiits.  in  terms  of 
both  educational  attainment  and 
mental  aptitude,  has  been  declining. 
Among  Army  enlistees,  approximately 
half  are  in  the  lowest  mental  category 
aooeptaUe  for  military  service;  only 
slightly  over  SO  percent  are  high 
school  graduates.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
tention has  taken  a  sizable  downswing. 
We  are  losing  not  only  first-termers. 
but  also  those  in  their  second  and 
third  enllstmaits.  As  the  handle  of 
the  viae  has  been  steadily  tightened, 
we  are  being  literally  squeezed  out  of 
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our  capability  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  increasingly  complex  weaponry 
upon  which  our  naticmal  security 
rests. 

How  do  we  loosen  the  stranglehold 
and  extricate  ourselves?  Obviously, 
there  is  no  one  answer  and  no  quick 
fix.  We  made  substantial  progress  last 
year  and  the  resiilts  are  already  being 
seen  in  an  initial  improvement  in  re- 
tention rates.  It  is  important  to  assure 
that  pay  keeps  pace  with  inflation  and 
that  we  provide  adequate  bonuses  and 
special  pays  for  skills  in  short  supply. 
We  are  overlooking  a  major  possibil- 
ity, however,  if  we  do  not  focus  our  at- 
tention on  education.  Useful  though 
enlistment  bonuses  may  be,  they  are 
simply  not  attracting  enough  of  the 
high  caliber  individuals  needed  to  cope 
with  today's  level  of  technology.  We 
should  consider  the  growing  value  of  a 
good  education  as  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  military  service.  How  do  we  pay 
the  cost?  We  must  examine  the  reallo- 
cation of  other  higher  education  dol- 
lars in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Federal  Government  is  current- 
ly investing  substantial  sums  in  assist- 
ing the  young  men  and  women  of 
America  in  attaining  a  college  degree. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  taxpay- 
ers footed  the  bill  for  nearly  $5  billion. 
In  the  tight  budgetary  years  which  lie 
ahead,  it  is  time  to  reevaluate  whether 
we  are  getting  the  most  for  our 
money.  Not  only  is  there  no  obligation 
to  the  country  in  return  for  these  sub- 
stantial funds,  but  many  who  are 
helped  fail  to  even  pay  the  money 
back.  Recently,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment filed  501  lawsuits  in  three  Ohio 
cities  to  recover  more  than  $660,000  in 
unpaid  Federal  higher  education 
loans.  According  to  U.S.  Attorney 
James  C.  Cissell:  "Nationally,  the 
amount  in  default  for  this  single  stu- 
dent loan  program  was  $732  million, 
an  amount  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  all  the  robberies  in  the 
Nation  in  1978."  This  is  a  sobering  sta- 
tistic, to  say  the  least.  We  are  not  get- 
ting sufficient  return  on  the  public 
funds  being  spent  for  higher  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  reestablish  a  new 
GI  education  bill.  Let  me  highlight  a 
few  points.  First,  I  am  suggesting  a 
reinstitution  of  the  Vietnam-era  GI 
bill,  because  it  is  an  easily  understand- 
able program  of  benefits  with  a  proven 
success  record.  We  cannot  write  a 
single  prescription  for  a  miracle  drug 
to  heal  all  of  our  military  manpower 
woes  and  will  be  sorely  disappointed  if 
we  try  to  do  so.  A  basic  GI  bill  for  all 
veterans,  in  return  for  honorable  serv- 
ice, has  worked  well  in  the  past  and,  so 
long  as  the  payment  rates  keep  pace 
with  inflation,  I  feel  it  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  We  should  not  attempt  to  fully 
solve  the  recurring  problem  of  short- 
ages of  personnel  in  certain  skill  cate- 
gories  through   the   GI   bill;   this   is 
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better— and  more  equitably— addressed 
through  bonuses  and  special  pays, 
rather  than  by  restricting  educational 
assistance  to  only  some  service  mem- 
bers. 

There  is  legitimate  concern  that  an 
educational  benefits  program  may  en- 
courage the  service  man  or  woman  to 
leave  active  duty  at  the  end  of  the  ini- 
tial tour  of  duty  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  entitlement.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  proposing  incorporates 
several  features  to  counteract  this 
trend.  First,  as  under  the  Vietnam-era 
bill,  in-service  use  would  be  author- 
ized. As  a  further  inducement  to  re- 
maining on  active  duty,  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  educational  leave  of  absence 
after  finishing  one  enlistment.  The 
military  member  would  be  able  to,  in 
effect,  take  up  to  a  year  off  from  being 
a  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine  to 
attend  school  on  a  full-time  basis. 
While  not  receiving  basic  pay.  he 
would  be  provided  his  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowance  and  could  use 
his  GI  bill  benefits  to  underwrite  the 
costs.  At  the  end  of  the  leave,  he 
would  return  to  active  duty  with  an 
obligation  to  pay  back  2  months'  serv- 
ice for  each  month's  absence. 

With  the  flexibility  embodied  in  this 
plan,  the  individual  would  be  able  to 
tailor  an  education  program  to  his  or 
her  specific  needs.  For  example,  in 
some  academic  disciplines,  particularly 
the  scientific  and  technical  fields,  it  is 
difficult  to  finish  last  year's  courses 
for  degree  requirements  at  night.  The 
student  often  either  takes  the  neces- 
sary upper  division  classes  during  the 
day  or  changes  majors.  The  leave  of 
absence  program  would  make  it  no 
longer  necessary  for  some  active  duty 
personnel  to  choose  between  their  mil- 
itary careers  and  completion  of  their 
college  degrees. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  the  value 
of  the  GI  bill,  having  used  my  benefits 
to  go  to  school  after  World  War  II.  It 
is  a  good  investment,  not  only  in  the 
individual,  but  also  in  the  country's 
future.  Ultimately,  payments  received 
are  returned  to  the  Treasury  several- 
fold  through  taxes  paid  on  the  former 
student's  increased  earnings'  capabili- 
ty. We  made  a  mistake  when  we  al- 
lowed the  GI  bUl  to  die  in  1976.  I 
voted  against  terminating  that  pro- 
gram. Now  is  the  time  to  rectify  the 
situation:  our  young  people,  the  mili- 
tary services,  and  the  Nation  will  be 
the  better  for  it.« 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  AS  A 
UNIFYING  FORCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  lacHiGAii 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRKSENTATrVZS 

Thursday.  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  4— the  13th  anniversary  of  the 
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assasslnatlan  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.— citizens  met  in  36  seminars 
and  teach-ins  across  the  countnr  to  re- 
discover, and  build  upon  the  moral 
force  of.  Dr.  King's  political  thought 
and  practice  for  this  generation  of 
Americans. 

Three  seminars  in  Washington  ex- 
plored King's  economic  philosophy, 
his  concept  of  the  world  community, 
and  the  struggle  he  led  for  civil  lib- 
erties and  human  rights.  The  discus- 
sions fociised  as  much  on  his  political 
practice  as  It  did  on  his  social  thought. 

At  the  civil  and  human  rights  semi- 
nar, a  scholar  from  Stanford  Universi- 
ty. Dr.  Claybome  Carson,  presented  a 
paper  entitled.  "BCartln  Luther  King 
as  a  Unifying  Force  in  the  Black 
Struggle."  The  diversity  of  attitudes 
and  views  among  the  groups  that  com- 
prised the  civil  rights  coalition  re- 
quired King's  constant  efforts  at  rec- 
onciliation and  unification.  Having 
created  and  sustained  the  greatest  po- 
litical coalition  for  constructive 
change  in  modem  America.  Dr.  King 
emerged  as  an  extraordinary  leader, 
one  of  a  handful  of  truly  influential 
leaders  in  the  world  of  his  day. 

Dr.  Carson's  paper  contains  many 
lessons  for  dealing  with  the  political 
problems  of  the  present  day.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  Dr.  Carson 
is  a  professor  of  history  at  Stanford 
University  and  his  paper  was  adapted 
from  his  recent  book.  "SNCC  and  the 
Black  Awakening  of  the  1960's."  pub- 
lished in  March  by  Harvard  University 
Press. 

The  paper  follows: 

BfAKTUf  LUTBEB  KIHG  AS  A  UhIFTIIIG  POBCE 

Much  has  been  said  about  Martin  Luther 
King  as  a  orator,  as  a  mobUizer,  as  a  strate- 
gist for  the  black  struggle,  but  little  has 
been  said  about  another  role  which  I  think 
was  equally  important  as  these  public  roles. 
I  became  familiar  with  this  less  well-known 
side  of  King  as  I  began  to  study  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC).  As  most  of  you  probably  already 
know.  SNCC  was  often  critical  of  King's 
leadership,  believing  him  to  be  too  cautious 
and  believing  that  the  black  struggle  sbould 
stress  the  development  of  local  leaders 
rather  than  become  dependent  uiwn  the  oc- 
casional charismatic  presence  of  King.  Yet. 
despite  the  fact  that  SNCC's  criticisms  of 
King  sometimes  became  public  and  deq>ite 
the  fact  that  there  were  constant  tensions 
in  relations  between  SNCC  and  SCLC.  I 
found  that  the  attitudes  of  most  SNCC 
workers  toward  King  were  ambtvOant 
rather  tlian  hostile.  I  also  found  that  King's 
attitudes  toward  SNCC's  militancy  were 
similarly  complex. 

I  was  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  SNCC 
workers  respected  King  even  as  they  criti- 
cized him,  saw  the  necessity  of  his  charis- 
matic role  even  as  they  tried  to  build  a 
movement  that  did  not  rely  on  great  lead- 
ers. King,  for  his  part,  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  what  SNCC  was  doing  in  the  deep 
South,  and.  in  a  variety  a  ways,  he  tried  to 
assist  or  at  least  not  hamper  that  woik.  Tbe 
picture  that  emerged  of  King  was  of  a 
leader  who  was  caught  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  constantly  having  to  reassure  moder- 
ates whose  support  he  needed  and  yet  to  re- 
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ftain  from  oommenU  tbat  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  tboM  in  SNCC  who  wanted  greater 
milltaney. 

There  are  many  inddenU  I  could  use  to  il- 
lustrate tbia  notion  of  King  as  a  unifying 
tarat  betweoi  militant  and  conservative  ele- 
ments of  the  civil  rights  movement.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  King  mlgbt  weU  have 
brought  the  student  activists  at  SNCCs 
founding  conference  into  his  own  organiza- 
tion. When  the  student  activists  met  in  the 
spring  of  1960,  King  was  the  featured  q>eak- 
er.  He  was  greatly  admired  by  the  studmts. 
and  Ella  Baker,  the  Executive  EHrector  of 
his  organisation  has  loaned  the  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  student  meeting.  If  he  had  sup- 
ported tbe  efforts  of  those  within  tils  own 
organization  who  wanted  to  create  a  student 
arm  of  SCLC,  they  might  well  have  succeed- 
ed. He  did  not  lend  his  support  to  these  ef- 
forts, and  the  students  were  able  to  build 
their  own  organization. 

In  subsequent  years  there  were  many  con- 
fUcta  between  SNCC  and  King,  but  King 
consistently  refrained  from  publicly  criticiz- 
ing SNCC.  There  must  have  been  many  oc- 
casions when  he  was  tempted  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially when  SNCC  activists  directly  chal- 
lenged his  leadership  during  the  Montgom- 
ery protests  of  1965.  But  even  in  1966,  when 
it  became  obvious  that  SNCC  and  SCLC 
were  on  conflicting  courses.  King  refused  to 
enhance  liis  own  popularity  by  capitalizing 
on  SNCCs  increasing  unpopularity  among 
white  liberals  and  blatdi  moderates.  It  is 
these  events  of  1966  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
briefly. 

Some  of  you  might  recall  that  1966  was  a 
critical  year  in  the  black  struggle.  In  Janu- 
ary of  that  year,  SNCC  became  the  first 
civU  rights  organization  to  take  an  official 
stand  against  the  war.  King  was  under  in- 
tense pressure  from  moderates  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  who  argued  that  an  anti- 
war stand  would  hurt  the  movement.  King's 
private  anti-war  position  was  not  really  pri- 
vate. He  had  urged  blacks  to  get  involved  in 
the  peace  movement,  but.  like  other  black 
leaders  who  held  similar  private  positions, 
he  was  not  yet  willing  to  take  the  step  of 
publicly  attacking  the  war  policies  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  King  still  hoped  that  he 
could  retain  his  ties  with  Johnson  whUe  at 
the  same  time  developing  ties  with  the  rap- 
idly expanding  anti-war  movonent 

SNCCs  anti-war  statement  unleashed  a 
flood  of  criUdsm  and  left  the  organization 
more  Isolated  than  ever  from  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  mainstream  of  the 
dvQ  rights  movement.  Clifford  Alexander 
privately  advised  Johnson  tbat  a  possible 
course  of  action  would  be  to  "have  the  six 
Negro  Congressmen  issue  a  statement  ex- 
pressing the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Negro  people  for  our  actions  in  Vietnam." 
Other  Johnson  administration  officials 
urged  moderate  black  leaders  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  SNCCs  position.  Johnson 
advisor  Louis  Martin  talked  with  NAACP 
leader  Roy  Wilkins  about  tbe  SNCC  state- 
ment, and  soon  afterwards  Wilkins  con- 
donned  SNCC  in  his  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  oolunm.  Many  black  leaders,  of 
courae.  needed  little  encouragemmt  to 
attack  SNCC.  After  meeting  with  Wilkins 
and  Claroice  MitcheU  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League.  Vice- 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  r^wrted  that 
the  Uack  leaders  were  disturbed  that  the 
admintatration  appeared  to  treat  leaders  of 
all  dvil  rights  groups,  including  SNCC. 
"with  a  sort  of  benevolent  equality."  despite 
the  fact  that  SNCC  had  engaged  "in  the 
most  outrageous  attacks  on  the  President 
and  the  Administration." 
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It  Is  clear  from  tbe  available  records  that 
the  Administration's  principal  coooem  was 
what  Martin  Lutber  King  would  do  on  the 
war  iMue.  Alexander,  for  example.  Indicated 
that  his  main  concern  was  King  and  In- 
foimed  Johnson  tbat  be  would  talk  with 
Andrew  Young  "to  Impress  on  him  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  (SNCC)  statement  and  the 
over-aU  negative  consequences  of  it  for  the 
dvil  rights  movement." 

Despite  the  considerable  pressures  that 
were  brought  to  bear  on  him.  King  did  not 
Join  in  the  new  attadu  on  SNCC.  Moreover, 
he  pubUcly  came  to  the  defense  of  SNCC 
leader  Julian  Bond  after  Bond  was  denied 
his  seat  in  the  Georgia  legislature  because 
he  had  ba^ed  SNCCs  anti-war  stand.  King 
and  SCLC  eventually  did  take  an  official 
stand  against  tbe  war.  When  this  happened 
King  was  subjected  to  attacks  even  stronger 
than  those  that  were  directed  against 
SNCC. 

Later  In  1966,  King  was  again  put  on  tbe 
spot  when  SNCC  chairman  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  proclaimed  the  bladi  power  slogan 
during  the  Mississippi  march  held  after  the 
shooting  of  James  Meredith.  Again,  neariy 
all  the  national  black  leaders  used  the  occa- 
sion to  condemn  SNCC.  Roy  Wilkins  de- 
clared. "We  must  reject  calls  for  radsm 
whether  they  come  from  a  throat  that  is 
wlUte  or  one  that  is  black."  Whitney  Young 
of  the  Urban  League  announced  that  his  or- 
ganization would  repudiate  any  group  that 
had  "formally  adopted  black  power  as  a  pro- 
gram, or  which  (tied)  In  domestic  dvil  rights 
with  the  Vietnam  conflict." 

King  faced  a  dlffermt  dilemma  In  re- 
sponding to  the  black  power  controversy 
than  he  did  in  responding  to  the  Vietnam 
issue.  He  privately  opposed  Carmicbael's 
use  of  the  black  power  slogan,  and  was 
doubtless  angered  by  the  efforts  of  SNCC 
activists  to  embarrass  him  during  tbe 
march.  King  was  caught  in  the  gulf  between 
moderates  and  the  growing  number  of 
young  blacks  whose  allegiance  was  shifting 
toward  CarmichaeL  King  criticized  tbe 
black  power  slogan  on  grounds  that  it  con- 
noted anti-white  feelings,  but  when  other 
black  leaders  issued  a  statement  repudiating 
black  iwwer.  he  resisted  pressures  to  sign  It. 
He  stated  tbat  he  did  not  want  to  a— odite 
himself  with  any  effort  to  "excommunicate" 
black  power  advocates. 

During  the  final  two  years  of  King's  life, 
his  popularity  declined  as  he.  like  those  in 
SNCC.  moved  beyond  the  issue  of  dvil 
rights  reform  toward  a  broado'  conception 
of  tbe  black  struggle.  There  were  still  many 
differences  separating  King  and  SNCC.  but 
I  think  tbat  it  was  during  tboae  final  yean 
that  King's  heroic  qualities  became  most 
evident.  I  would  argue  that  the  true  test  of 
leadership  is  not  to  mobilize  people  to  do 
what  tbey  would  do  on  their  own  but  rather 
to  move  people  to  do  what  tbey  might  not 
do  on  their  own.  not  to  see  what  we  already 
see.  but  to  teach  us  to  see  the  world  in  a 
new  way.  The  Martin  Luther  King  irtM 
spoke  at  the  March  on  Washington  ex- 
pressed feelings  many  of  us  bad  bat  oould 
not  have  expreaaed  with  such  eloquence. 
Tbe  Martin  Luther  King  wbo  lead  tbe  Poor 
People's  Campaign  expmaMl  fedlngs  that 
many  of  us  perhaps  sbould  have  tiad  but  did 
not  always  express  for  those  black  people 
wbo  had  not  benefited  from  tbe  dvQ  rights 
refcwms  of  tbe  i960a  King  oould  have  been 
ocmtent  to  rest  on  his  laurela.  to  become  an 
elder  statesman  expi  easing  platttudes  at 
dinners  in  his  honor.  Instead,  be  ctaose  to 
continue  a  daocerous  ooune.  r**^****^  the 
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I  would  Mto  to  cjoae  by  rinitlni  a  irieeUoii 
KIbc^  flnal  book.  When  Do  We  Go 
Hato:  Chaos  or  OommunltyT  In  the 
book  bo  inplotne  why  be  did  not  dtaagrae 
wtth  Oumlehael'a  uae  of  the  Bteck  Power 
alocan  on  the  March  throuch  Mtaaiarfpiti. 
but  he  alio  oftota  one  of  the  moat  auednct 
■tatements  that  baa  yet  been  written  on  the 
iiiiniUj  of  the  Ideoa  that  are  reflected  In 
thatakigaa.  Blaac  Power,  he  wrote. 

"■  *  *  la  a  rmeatmt  to  the  feellnc  that  a 
real  aohitkxi  la  hopeieaily  distant  because  of 
the  «-'■■<-«-*■"'■'■■  reststanee  and  faJnt- 
beartateasB  of  those  In  power.  If  Stokely 
Camidiad  now  says  that  nonvlolenoe  Is  Ir- 
rderant.  it  is  because  be.  as  a  dedicated  vet- 
eran of  many  battles,  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyea  the  most  brutal  white  vkdmoe  asainst 
Negroes  and  white  chrll  rlcbts  workers,  and 
he  has  seen  It  go  unpunished  *  *  *. 

"There  is  also  great  disappointment  with 
the  federal  goremment  and  its  timidity  in 
imidementlng  the  dvil  rights  laws  on  its 
statute  books  *  *  *. 

"The  disappointment  mounts  as  they  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  North.  *  *  *  The  economic 
plight  of  the  msisri  of  Negroes  has  wors- 
ened. The  gap  between  the  wages  of  the 
Negro  worker  and  those  of  the  white  worker 
has  widened.  Stums  are  worse  and  Negroes 
attend  mote  thoroughly  segregated  schools 
today  than  in  1M4. 

"The  Black  Power  advocates  are  disen- 
chanted with  the  inconsistencies  of  the  mlll- 
taiMlc  posture  of  our  govemm«it.  Over  the 
last  decade  they  have  seen  America  ap- 
plauding nonrlolence  whenever  the  Negroes 
have  practiced  it  *  *  *.  But  then  these  same 
Mack  young  men  and  women  have  watched 
as  America  sends  black  young  men  to  bum 
Vietnamese  with  napalm,  to  slaughter  men, 
women  and  diOdren:  and  they  wonder  what 
kind  of  a  natkm  it  is  that  applauds  nonvio- 
lence wbenevCT  Negroes  face  white  people 
In  the  streets  of  the  United  States  but  then 
applauds  violence  and  burning  and  death 
when  these  same  Negroes  are  sent  to  the 
field  of  Vietnam  •  *  *. 

"(Black  Power]  tai  Its  broad  and  positive 
meaning,  is  a  call  to  black  people  to  amass 
the  political  and  economic  strength  to 
achieve  their  legitimate  goals.  No  one  can 
deny  that  the  Negro  is  In  dire  need  of  this 
kind  of  legitimate  power  *  *  *.  There  is 
nothing  fssfntisUy  wrong  with  power.  The 
problem  is  that  in  America  power  is  un- 
equally distributed.  This  hss  led  Negro 
Americans  In  the  past  to  seek  their  goals 
through  love  and  moral  suasion  devoid  of 
power  and  white  Americans  to  seek  their 
goala  through  power  devoid  of  love  and  con- 
science *  *  *.  Finally,  Black  Power  is  a  psy- 
chological call  to  manhood.  Por  years  the 
Negro  has  been  taught  that  he  is  nobody. 
that  his  color  is  a  sign  of  his  biological  de- 
pravity, that  bis  being  hss  been  stamped 
wtth  an  IndeMbte  tanprtnt  of  taiferiortty.  that 
hla  whole  history  has  been  soiled  with  the 
fnth of  anitlilr— HSS  *  * 

"The  tendency  to  Ignore  the  Negro's  con- 
tribution to  American  Ufe  and  strip  tilm  of 
his  peraonhood  is  as  old  as  the  earliest  his- 
tory books  and  as  contemporary  as  the 
morning's  newspaper.  To  offket  this  cultural 
homlrlde.  the  negro  most  riae  up  with  an  af - 
firmatian  of  his  own  Olympten  manhood. 
Any  movement  tor  the  Negro's  freedom 
that  oveikioka  this  neoesstty  is  only  waiting 
to  be  buried.  As  long  as  the  mind  is  enslaved 
the  body  can  never  be  free.  Psychological 
freedom,  a  firm  senae  of  self-esteem,  is  the 
powerful   weapon  against   the   long 
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night  of  physical  slaver.  No  Ltnoolnian 
Bmaimlpatlon  or  Kennedyan  or  Johnsonian 
dvil  righU  bill  can  totally  bring  this  kind  of 
freedom.  The  Negro  will  only  be  truly  free 
when  he  reachea  down  to  the  inner  depths 
of  his  being  and  tttoB  wtth  the  pen  and  ink 
of  assertive  selfhood  his  own  emancipation 
proclamation." 

No  wonder  then,  that  Cleveland  Sellers, 
one  of  the  SNCC  activists  who  took  part  in 
the  Mississippi  march,  wrote  afterward  that 
one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  ex- 
perience was: 

the  deep  friendship  that  developed 

between  Dr.  King  and  those  SNCC  members 
who  participated  In  the  march.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  fond  memories  of  the  long,  hot 
hours  we  spent  trudging  along  the  highway, 
discussing  strategy,  tactics  and  our  dreams. 

"I  will  never  forget  his  magnificent 
speeches  at  the  nightly  rallies.  Nor  the 
himible  smile  that  spread  across  his  face 
when  throngs  of  admirers  rushed  forward  to 
touch  him.  Though  he  was  forced  by  politi- 
cal drciunstanoe  to  disavow  Black  Power  for 
himself  and  for  his  organization,  there  has 
never  been  any  question  in  my  mind  *  *  * 
that  Dr.  King  was  a  staunch  ally  and  a  true 
brother.* 


MIDDLETOWN.  OHIO.  TASK 
FORCE  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDING 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 

n  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRgSSNTATTVIS 

Thursday.  AprU  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  A 
group  of  citizens  In  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  have  re- 
cently made  a  significant  contribution 
toward  President  Reagan's  goal  of 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. These  citizens  of  Middletown. 
Ohio,  formed  a  task  force  on  Federal 
spending.  It  resulted  from  a  need  rec- 
ognized by  the  Middletown  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  a 
mechanism  for  reinforcing  the  public 
mood  for  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  realis- 
tically determining  local  effects  of 
such  a  change. 

The  members  of  the  task  force  felt 
that  if  there  were  a  greater  awareness 
of  how  much  Federal  money  was  being 
spent  in  their  own  community,  and 
how  it  was  being  spent,  they  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  determine 
where  reductions  and  economies  could 
be  effected.  They  would  also  be  in  a 
better  position  to  recommend  less 
costly  alternatives. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  task 
force  were  as  follow: 

To  indentif  y  the  nature  and  scope  of 
Federal  funds  flowing  into  Middle- 
town;  to  create  public  awareness  of  the 
use  of  Federal  dollars  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  to  develop  a  format  for  a 
review  process  that  other  communities 
might  find  usefuJ  in  similar  projects. 

The  task  force  made  the  following 
general  findings  about  federally 
funded  programs: 

First,  many  programs  exceeded  the 
original  intent; 
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Second,  high  administrative  costs 
hamper  many  programs; 

Third,  overly  broad  eligibility  re- 
quirements have  resulted  in  some  pro- 
grams growing  out  of  control: 

Fourth,  there  is  much  duplication  of 
effort;  and 

Fifth,  many  programs  actually  have 
work  disincentives  built  into  them. 

Their  recommendations  for  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  tighten  eligibility  for  pro- 
grams such  as  school  lunches  and  food 
stamps. 

Second,  administrators'  ability  to 
verify  eligibility  information  should  be 
enhanced,  and  the  authority  to  moni- 
tor this  information  on  an  ongoing 
basis  should  be  expanded. 

Third,  increased  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  Federal  block 
grants. 

Fourth,  basic  social  security  benefits 
should  remain  intact  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  minimum  benefit  provision. 
Also,  survivor  benefit  assistance  for 
students  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22 
should  be  eliminated.  The  require- 
ments for  disability  Insurance  should 
be  tightened. 

Fifth,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
should  be  eliminated  as  the  index  for 
adjusting  social  security  and  other 
programs. 

Sixth,  the  public  service  employ- 
ment phase  of  the  CETA  program 
should  be  eliminated. 

Seventh,  Federal  funding  for  low- 
income  housing  should  be  reviewed 
with  an  eye  to  reducing  these  subsi- 
dies. 

Eighth,  more  use  should  be  made  of 
local  funds.  Including  user  fees,  and 
private  sources. 

liir.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Middletown,  Ohio  task 
force  for  the  outstanding  and  inova- 
tive  work  they  have  done,  and  for  the 
very  useful  example  they  have  set  for 
other  communities.  If  the  Congress 
needs  further  encouragement  to  bring 
Federal  spending  into  line,  responsible 
people  like  those  Middletonians  in 
communities  all  over  the  United 
States  can  provide  the  ideas  and  en- 
couragement. I  would  be  happy  to 
share  copies  of  the  report  of  the  task 
force  with  those  who  have  an  interest 
init.« 


IMMIGRATION  STATEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  MICHIGAIC 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Thunday.  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970's 
have  been  a  period  of  realization  for 
America  that  her  economic  power  and 
resources  are  not  limitless.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  palnfuUy  learned  that 
our  supply  of  energy  is  finite  and  that 
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it  mugt  be  ooDgenred.  This  same  phl- 
logophy  of  limits  also  can  be  ai>plied  to 
the  Nation's  immigration  problems. 
During  the  1960'8  and  early  1970's  the 
United  States  allowed  massive  flows  of 
immigrants  to  enter  each  year.  At  that 
time  the  economy  was  growing  and 
strong.  Inflation  was  about  4  percent 
and  the  unemplos^ment  rate  was 
around  5  percent  In  addition,  gasoline 
sold  for  about  35  cents  a  gallon.  The 
economy  and  society  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  all  who  wished  to  work 
hard,  including  those  people  from 
other  nations  fwraplng  economic  hard- 
ships in  their  homelands.  At  present 
the  Nation  must  collectively  tii^toi 
its  belt.  The  economy  is  starting  to 
contract  instead  of  grow.  Inflation  Is  is 
about  12  percent  and  unemployment  is 
reaching  9  percent.  In  Ught  of  this  sit- 
uation. American  society  has  fewer  op- 
portunities for  its  own  people  not  ac- 
counting for  immigrants  who  wish  to 
enter  and  live  in  the  United  States. 
The  country  must  realize  that  its  abili- 
ty to  accept  immigrants,  like  its  ability 
to  consimie  foreign  (^  has  limits  and 
must  be  controUed. 

Presently,  the  United  States  has 
very  little  control  over  its  immigration 
policy.  We  as  a  nation  are  accepting 
more  immigrants  now  than  in  any 
other  time  in  American  history.  There 
are  two  loopholes  in  the  present  immi- 
gration policy  that  have  allowed  this 
situation  to  exist.  The  first  loophole  is 
in  the  1980  Refugee  Act.  This  act  sets 
a  limit  of  50.000  refugees  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  one  year.  However,  the 
President  is  able  to  increase  this  ceil- 
ing to  allow  many  more  refugees  into 
the  country.  As  a  result,  over  231.000 
refugees  entered  the  United  States 
last  year.  Most  of  these  people  will  be 
granted  permanent  resident  status.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  impact  of  this 
influx  of  people  is  not  equally  spread 
throughout  the  country,  but  concen- 
trated in  pockets  such  as  Miami,  Fla., 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  Specifically  these 
refugees  are  eligible  for  most  public 
subsidy  programs  like  food  stamps  and 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  has  put  a  great  strain  on 
these  areas  of  the  country  where  refu- 
gees tend  to  migrate.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  system  to 
process  refugees  that  arrive  in  large 
numbers.  This  situation  creates  unrest 
and  resentment  between  the  refugees 
and  the  communities  where  they  live. 
The  second  loophole  in  the  immigra- 
tion policy  is  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  controlling  the  influx  of  iUegal 
aUens.  In  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 100.000  and  500.000  illegal 
aliens  entered  and  stayed  in  the 
United  States.  Illegal  aliens  come  to 
the  United  States  to  And  better  em- 
ployment opportunities  than  what  is 
available  in  their  home  countries.  This 
influx  of  pecqjle  has  been  so  great  that 
illegals  have  begun  to  directly  and  in- 
directly digplace  legal  residents  from 
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Jobs.  Directly,  illegal  aliens  are  willing 
to  work  for  less  pay  and  in  poorer 
working  conditions  than  legal  resi- 
dents. In  some  cases  this  means  woik- 
ing  for  less  than  the  nunimnm  wage 
and  Illegally  unsafe  woiidng  condi- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  Jobs  illegals 
take  are  ones  in  the  secondary  labor 
market.  These  are  the  Jobs  that  nor- 
mally go  to  teenagers  and  unskilled 
workers.  Thus  the  illegals  are  displac- 
ing residents  from  the  sections  of  the 
labor  force  that  is  presently  experienc- 
ing the  highest  unemployment  rates. 
Indirectly,  iUegal  aliens  keep  whole 
sections  of  the  labor  maiket  in  a  state 
of  providing  low  wages  and  unsafe  con- 
ditions. In  this  case  illegals  instead  of 
displacing  one  or  two  legal  residents  in 
a  plant,  are  closing  whole  industrial 
and  agricultural  operations  from  legal 
residents.  It  has  been  argued  that  in 
this  situation  legal  residents  would  not 
take  these  Jobs.  However,  without  the 
illegals  these  employers  who  are  run- 
ning sweatshop-like  operations  would 
be  forced  to  increase  the  pay  and  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  to  at 
least  meet  the  legal  requirements. 
Under  the  present  law  these  employ- 
ers can  run  dangerous  operations  with- 
out the  fear  of  prosecution  because 
the  illegals  know  that  if  they  report 
their  employer  to  the  Federal  injec- 
tor they  risk  being  sent  back  to  their 
home  country.  Thus,  the  presence  of 
illegals  tend  to  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly displace  legal  residents  especial- 
ly those  people  who  need  these  Jobs 
the  most,  from  the  labor  maiket.  To  il- 
lustrate the  impact  of  this  diq)lace- 
ment  situation,  the  San  Diego  Board 
of  8ui>ervisor8  studied  this  problem 
and  estimated  that  between  10,000  and 
15,000  legal  San  Diego  residents  were 
displaced  in  the  Job  market  by  illegal 
aUens  in  1978. 

The  flood  of  illegal  aliens  into  the 
United  States  is  the  result  of  two  fac- 
tors. First,  the  United  States  has  an 
overwoiked  border  patrol.  At  any  one 
time  there  are  only  350  border  patrol 
officers  and  three  helicopters  to  patrol 
over  1.900  miles  of  the  Nation's  South- 
em  border.  It  is  impossible  for  such  a 
small  force  to  effectively  stop  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  each 
year  attempt  to  illegally  cross  into  the 
United  States.  The  second  factor  that 
lias  created  the  flood  of  illegals  enter- 
ing the  country  stems  from  the  fact 
that  employers  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  check  the  residency  status  of 
their  employees.  In  fact  because  ille- 
gals will  woik  for  less  some  business- 
men will  take  advantage  of  these 
people  and  encourage  them  to  illegibly 
enter  the  country  and  work. 

The  combination  of  these  two  loop- 
holes has  displaced  America's  immi- 
gration policy  out  of  controL  In  the 
last  5  years  the  United  States  through 
legal  and  illegal  immigration  has  al- 
lowed more  than  double  the  legal  limit 
of  immigrants  to  enter  the  country.  To 
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stop  the  devastating  policy  two  basic 
changes  need  to  be  made.  First,  the 
United  States  must  set  firmer  limits 
on  the  number  of  total  legal  Immi- 
grants and  refugees  it  admits  each 
year.  This  would  give  Congress  greater 
control  over  the  total  flow  of  immi- 
grants that  enter  each  year.  This  plan 
would  prevent  the  nearly  200,000  per- 
sons that  overran  the  refugee  limits 
last  year.  The  second  major  change 
would  attempt  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  economic  incentive  for  Illegal 
aliens  to  enter  the  United  States.  This 
could  be  accomplished  in  two  ways. 
Initially,  the  Congress  would  pass 
tougher  fair  hiring  laws  that  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  an  employer  to 
hire  anyone  without  first  checking  Us 
or  her  residency  status.  In  addition, 
the  Congress  should  strengthen  the 
border  patroL 

Without  these  changes  in  American 
immigration  policy  the  United  States 
will  face  a  growing  problem  that  will 
cause  increasing  economic  and  social 
problems.  It  is  time  for  America  to 
take  control  of  its  immigration 
policy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  FELISA 
RDfCON  DE  GAUTIER  DISTIN- 
GUISHED  WOMAN  OF  THE 
AMERICAS 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OPPOKKTOBICO 
EH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBESERTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  30, 1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to 
my  esteemed  coUeagues  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Inter-American  Music 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Washington. 
D.C..  a  very  distinguished,  extraordi- 
nary woman  will  be  honored. 

A  tribute  of  great  req>ect.  admira- 
tion, and  affection  will  be  paid  to 
Tyata,  Felisa  Rinc6n  de  Gautier.  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  women  of  both 
American  continents,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  most 
loved  leaders  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people. 

Bom  in  the  small  town  of  Ceiba, 
Puerto  Rico,  on  January  9,  1897.  Dofia 
Felisa  grew  up  in  a  country  dmninated 
by  the  I^Mmish  cultiuie,  but  firmly  set 
on  the  new  ways  of  democracy  learned 
from  the  American  system.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  a  person  of  her  enthusi- 
asm and  capabilities  would  join  soon 
the  f  nninist  movonent  striving  to  gain 
for  the  Puerto  Rican  womm  not  only 
the  right  to  vote— achieved  in  1932— 
but  also  the  right  to  active  participa- 
tion in  politics  and  government. 

DofUi  Felisa  had  a  great  desire  to 
serve  the  people  and  after  many  jrears 
in  activie  politics  she  was  offered  in 
1946  the  vacant  position  as  mayoress 
of  San  Juan.  She  was  reelected  for  five 
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coDMGUtive  tenns.  holding  office  until 
January  12. 1969. 

Her  work  u  mayoress  won  the  rec- 
ocnltl<m  of  friends  and  opponents 
alike:  a  fine  example  of  what  a  deter- 
mined, talented  woman  can  achieve  in 
the  fields  traditionally  reserved  for 
the  attention  of  men. 

Internationally,  her  activities  cov- 
ered the  many  facets  of  municipal  en- 
deavors. In  the  year  1948.  she  presided 
ttie  Third  Inter-American  Congress  of 
Municipal  History,  in  Buenos  Aires.  In 
1953.  she  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Organization  for 
Inter-Munlcipal  Cooperation,  which 
had  its  seat  in  Madrid.  In  September 
19&5.  she  was  appointed  delegate  of 
the  American  Municipal  Association, 
to  attend  the  International  Congress 
for  Local  Authorities,  in  Rome. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  she  vis- 
ited a  number  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries on  a  goodwill  mission,  which  took 
her  to  10  of  the  most  important  cap- 
itals. 

Many  countries  honored  her  for  her 
achievements.  Prom  Spain  she  re- 
ceived the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
Dcm  Quixote  Medal:  the  Medal  of 
Isabel  la  CatOlica.  From  Prance,  the 
Joan  D'Arc  Medal;  from  Ecuador,  the 
Gold  Medal  of  Honor,  from  Venezuela, 
the  Slmdn  Bolivar  Medal:  from  Israel, 
the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  United  States  honored  her  in 
1957.  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
conferred  upon  her  the  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  have  also  conferred  upon  her 
numerous  honorary  degrees  and  other 
awards. 

In  the  year  1954.  Dona  Pelisa  re- 
ceived the  great  distinction  of  being 
selected  "Woman  of  the  Americas"  by 
the  Union  of  American  Women  in  New 
York.  She  was.  in  fact,  recognized  as  a 
woman  of  the  Americas  by  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  the  Americas  during 
her  time  as  a  public  servant  as  well  as 
today  as  an  elder  stateswoman  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Puerto  Rican  I  am 
deeply  proud  of  this  extraordinary 
woman  who  outgrew  our  small  island 
to  become  a  woman  of  the  Americas. 
8he  rendCTed  to  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  notable  services  which  will 
never  be  forgotten:  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  interpret  correctly  the  feelings  of 
every  living  Puerto  Rican  when  I  say: 
Dona  Pelisa,  you  have  been  the  exam- 
ple and  Inspiration  for  countless 
women  and  men.  for  countless  public 
servant*  and  leaders  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  admiraticm  and 
IHrtde.  I  Join  the  tribute  offered  to  this 
great  lady.* 
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AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 
MARLBORO  HERALD-ADVOCATE 


April  SO,  1981 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OF  SOOTB  CAIOUIIA 

n  THS  Housx  or  rkpuskhtativxs 

Thunday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  tragic  assassination 
attempt  on  the  President,  there  has 
been  a  significant  amount  of  public 
comment  on  the  question  of  Federal 
gun  control. 

One  of  our  outstanding  editors  in 
South  Carolina,  William  J.  Kinney. 
Jr..  recently  addressed  this  issue  in  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "A  Remedy 
Must  Be  Foimd." 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Kinney's  editori- 
als all  my  life  and  have  always  found 
his  editorial  voice  to  be  one  of  com- 
monsense  and  reason.  Bill  Kinney  is  a 
man  dedicated  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
Journalism,  and  I  am  delighted  to  call 
his  most  recent  editorial  on  gun  con- 
trol to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial 
"A  Remedy  Must  Be  Found,"  which 
appeared  on  April  6,  1981,  in  the  Marl- 
boro Herald-Advocate,  in  its  entirety 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarics: 
A  RncKOY  Must  Be  Foukd 

L«st  week's  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  life  gives  empha- 
sis to  the  need  for  additional  remedies  to 
deal  with  increasing  criminal  violence  in 
this  country. 

Some  across  the  land  have  called  for 
stricter  controls  on  the  sales  of  handguns 
similar  to  the  "Saturday  night  special"  used 
against  the  President. 

Others  wish  to  see  complete  control  of 
sales  of  all  firearms. 

And.  many  others,  who  equally  deplore 
the  assassination  attempt  and  all  its  accom- 
panying tragedy,  live  in  fear  that  some  fur- 
ther controls  on  the  sales  of  firearms  may 
result. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC)  on  Friday 
morning's  "Today"  show  said  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  Americans  should  be  denied 
the  right  to  own  firearms  for  the  protection 
of  their  families.  lives,  and  property,  but 
said  he  felt  stiffer  penalties  should  be 
brought  upon  those  owners  of  firearms  who 
use  them  for  violent  purposes. 

We  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Those  individuals  who  are  predisposed  to 
committing  violent  crime  will  not  be 
stopped  by  stricter  registration  laws,  regard- 
less of  how  firm  their  enforcement  may  be. 

We  feel  the  kind  of  remedies  that  can  be 
most  effective  are:  greater  penalties,  swifter 
trials,  and  less  leniency  in  dealing  with  vio- 
lent criminals. 

State  legislatures  should  take  steps  at 
once  to  enact  legislation  requiring  stiffer 
penalties  for  violent  crimes  committed  con- 
trary to  state  laws. 

Likewise,  the  n.8.  Congreas  should  in- 
crease criminals'  penalties  at  the  federal 
level  to  deal  with  violent  crimes  which 
break  federal  laws. 

Incidentally,  the  Congress  should  also 
take  a  clear  look  at  current  laws  which 
make  it  a  federal  crime  to  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate the  President.  Vice  President.  Cabi- 
net members,  and  members  of  the  Congress, 


but  do  not  make  attempts  upon  the  lives  of 
staff  members  a  federal  crime. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Jim  Brady 
probably  suffered  the  most  grievous  of  aU 
the  injuries  during  the  assassination  at- 
tempt as  a  bullet  tore  through  his  brain. 

Yet.  the  shooting  of  Brady  did  not  break 
any  Federal  law. 

It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  those  who  are  of- 
ficially part  of  the  higher  echelons  of  our 
government  should  be  protected  by  Federal 
law,  also. 

We  believe  that  stiffer  penalties  should  be 
enacted  to  halt  or  penalise  those  engaged  in 
illegal  sale  of  firearms  and  that  stiffer  pen- 
alties and  swifter  Justice  should  become  the 
standard  operating  procedure  of  all  courts 
in  dealing  with  those  individuals  who  are 
engaged  in  violent  criminal  activities. 

Crime  is  on  the  increase  all  across  the 
land. 

To  bring  it  under  control  some  changes  in 
our  laws  must  be  enacted.  We  believe  surer 
and  stiffer  penalties  can  go  a  long  way  in 
providing  solutions.* 


SOUTH  BAY  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
OF  LOS  ANGEa^  TO  HONOR 
RETIRING  SUPERIOR  COURT 
JUDGE  JOHN  A.  SHIDLER 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opCALiroaifiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1981,  the  South  Bay  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles  will  host  a 
dinner  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  to  honor 
the  retirement  of  the  most  senior 
Judge  of  900  Judges  serving  in  Califor- 
nia, John  A.  Shidler.  Judge  Shidler  is 
concluding  40  years  of  judicial  service 
in  the  southern  California  community 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
loved  judges  of  his  time,  having  pre- 
sided over  more  than  1.000  Jury  trials. 

John  was  bom  on  liftay  7.  1911.  He 
came  to  Torrance  in  1923.  and  has  re- 
sided there  ever  since.  He  attended 
Redondo  High  School  in  the  South 
Bay  area.  He  received  his  A.B.  from 
Stanford  University  and  his  Juris 
Doctor  degree  from  Loyola  University 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Rosemary  DeCamp  in  1941.  he 
was  appointed  city  Judge  of  Torrance. 
This  appointment  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  Judicial  career.  He  then  en- 
tered the  U.S.  Army,  rose  from  infan- 
try private  to  second  lieutenant,  and 
served  7  months  as  legal  officer  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  during  World  War  II. 

After  military  service.  John  served 
as  Justice  of  the  peace  for  the  South 
Bay  from  1947  until  1952,  when  he 
became  the  first  Judge  elected  to  the 
new  South  Bay  Municipal  Court, 
which  then  absorbed  six  city  courts 
and  one  Justice  court.  And  in  1960.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  superior  court, 
where  he  was  to  gain  four  reelections 
to  terms  on  that  court. 

John  also  served  as  supervising 
Judge  at  Inglewood  when  the  south- 
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west  district  of  the  superior  court  was 
there,  and  he  was  the  supervising 
Judge  when  that  district  transferred  to 
Torrance.  It  would  seem  that  any  man 
could  rest  on  these  accomplishments 
and  be  satisfied. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  expanded 
his  participation  into  other  areas  of 
his  profession  and  community.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  executive, 
budget,  and  personnel  ccunmittee,  and 
other  committees  affiliated  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court.  He  not 
only  graduated  from  both  the  Nation- 
al College  of  Judges  and  the  Califor- 
nia College  for  Judges,  he  also  served 
as  editor  of  the  Judge's  Journal,  an 
American  Bar  Association  publication. 
And  in  1963,  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment sent  him  to  teach  California  trial 
practice  to  law  students  in  Pakistan. 

From  1948  to  1953,  John  served  on 
the  Torrance  School  Board,  and  was 
president  of  the  board.  Additionally, 
he  was  on  the  YMCA  board  of  direc- 
tors for  3  years:  headed  the  South  Bay 
American  Cancer  Society  Drive;  and  is 
a  life  member  of  both  the  Torrance 
Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Torrance 
Historical  Society. 

Upon  retirement,  John  plans  to  vig- 
orously pursue  an  amateur  golf  career, 
and  will  continue  to  accept  Judicial  as- 
signments without  pay. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  of  success  in  the  years 
ahead  for  John,  his  wife  Rosemary, 
their  children,  Margaret  Zambrano, 
Martha  Rankin.  Valerie  Stanton,  and 
Rita  Louise,  and  their  grandson.  Vahid 
Xavier  Zambrano.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON,  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OPTKZAS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  and 
bring  up  to  date  a  modification  to  the 
social  security  law,  Public  Law  84-881, 
which  requires  that  at  age  62  all  civil 
service  retirees  who  are  veterans  and 
have  combined  their  military  service 
and  civil  service  for  calculation  of 
their  civil  service  annuities  must  invol- 
untarily accept  a  recomputation  of 
their  annuities.  The  law  omits  all 
credit  for  their  military  service  after 
1956  because  of  their  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits  due  in  any  part 
to  military  service. 

When  Congress  passed  this  modifica- 
tion, its  intention  was  to  provide  mili- 
tary personnel  a  viable  social  seciirity 
benefit  and  to  Increase  their  incomes 
in  retirement.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission as  it  was  called  then,  opposed 
the  provision  that  veterans  receive 
credit  for  both  social  security  and 
their  annuity  for  the  same  years  of 
service,  taking  the  poeiUon  that  this 
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would  create  a  double  credit  in  viola- 
tion of  laws  which  preclude  crediting 
service  to  two  retirement  systems  at 
the  same  time. 

The  result  of  the  1959  law,  however, 
has  been  the  reverse  for  those  who 
were  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. This  hardship  has  tieen  phrased 
"catch-62"  since  the  reductions  under 
the  present  law  become  effective  at 
age  62  even  though  these  retirees  may 
not  be  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments for  one  reason  or  another.  Even 
when  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
ceived, the  annuity  losses  are  often  far 
greater  than  any  social  security  pay- 
ments. Some  veterans  that  retired  in 
1980,  for  example,  were  subjected  to 
more  than  a  50-percent  loss  of  annu- 
ity—a loss  which  increases  for  each 
year  of  military  service  since  1956. 

The  biU  that  I  am  introducing  today 
seelLB  to  eliminate  the  inequities  Just 
described  which  is  now  included  in 
Public  Law  84-881,  vpropriately 
known  as  catch-62.  The  measure 
would  permit  present  and  former  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  receive  civil  service  annuity  credit 
for  retirement  purposes  for  all  their 
periods  of  service  to  the  United  States, 
including  such  service  which  was  cov- 
ered by  social  security,  regardless  of 
eligibility  for  social  security  benefits. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  if  this  injustice  is  not 
corrected,  many  retirees  stand  to  lose 
much  of  their  civil  service  annuity  as 
well  as  future  social  security  benefits. 
We  cannot  aUow  this  to  continue  to 
this  group  of  veterans,  especially  at 
the  time  when  they  need  the  income 
the  most.* 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  submitting  into  the  Record 
a  special  report  on  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  which  I  sponsored  with  six 
other  members  of  the  Congresswom- 
en's  Caucus.  Since  its  introduction  on 
April  7.  the  legislation  has  gained  sev- 
eral cosponsors  and  the  endorsement 
of  13  major  women's  organizations. 

The  caucus  prepared  this  report  for 
its  April  27  issue  of  Update,  a  biweekly 
bulletin  on  legislative  issues  affecting 
wfHuen. 

The  report  follows: 

SPBCIAL  R0OKT  OH  THK  EOOHOIOC  EQDITT 

Act  (HJl.  3117/S.  888) 
The  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act.  HJt. 
3117  and  S.  888,  is  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive economic  rights  packages  ever  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  Comprised  of  7  titles 
and  enoompassing  11  maior  legislative  areas, 
the  biU  represents  over  one  year  of  research 
and  analysis.  The  package  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  one  person  or  group.  Members  and 
staff  of  both  the  House  and  the  Smate, 
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working  together  and  in  consultation  with 
major  women's  organtantkms,  have  eom- 
bined  efforts  to  propoee  refonns  aasurtaig 
equality  of  economic  opportunities  for 
women  and  men. 

Strong  bi-partisan  support  aooompanled 
introduction  of  the  bilL  Original  sptmsors 
included  Oonsreaswomen's  Csncus  Co-chairs 
Representatives  Patricia  Sdiroeder  (D-CO) 
and  Margaret  HeAler  (R-MA),  along  wlUi 
Caucus  members  Senatm-  Nancy  ffissrhsiim 
(R-KS)  and  Remeaentatlves  Oeraldtaie  Fer- 
raro  (D-NY).  Shirley  Chlsbolm  (D-NT). 
Undy  Boggs  (D-LA).  Barbara  tOkulakl  (D- 
MD),  and  Mary  Rose  Oakar  (D-OH).  Sena- 
tors Mark  Hatfield  (R-OR),  Bob  Packwood 
(R-OR),  and  David  Durenberger  (R-MM)  in- 
troduced the  companion  omnibus  bill  in  the 
Senate;  eleven  House  and  Senate  members 
have  Joined  as  additional  co-sponwxs  and  13 
major  national  women's  organlsatJons  have 
contributed  their  aidorsements. 

Sponsors  have  stressed  that  the  Act  is  nei- 
ther a  substitute  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  nor  an  exhaustive  list  of 
women's  eccmomlc  needs.  Reform  of  Social 
Security  and  eradicati<m  of  the  marriage 
penalty  tax.  for  example,  are  not  included 
in  the  package.  The  measure,  however,  is  an 
enormously  significant  advance  in  eliminat- 
ing the  economic  inequities  borne  by 
women,  currently  the  fastest  growing  pover- 
ty group  in  America. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  approximate- 
ly 100  pages  long  and  Inrhides  legislation 
previously  inboduced  in  the  97th  Congress 
as  free-standing  bills.  The  House  and  Senate 
vend<ms  are  identical  except  for  language 
variations  and  specific  remedies  suggested 
in  Title  n  (Dependent  Care)  and  'HUe  VI 
(Regulatory  Reform). 

A  summary  of  the  bill  and  a  list  of  its 
committee  assignments  is  provided  below.  A 
bill  as  long  and  complex  as  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  however,  cannot  be  fully  ana- 
lyzed in  a  few  pages.  For  more  informaUon, 
please  call  Alice  Almond  Shrock  at  the  Caa- 
gresswomen's  Caucus  (202)  225-6740. 

Senate:  Referred  to  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

House:  Referred  to  Committees  aa  Armed 
Services,  EduaUon  and  I^bor,  Biemy  and 
C:ommeroe.  the  Judiciary,  Post  Office  and 
C^ivil  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

TITLX  I— TAX  AHS  ■XmniBR 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts  for 
Spouses — Committee  Referral:  Wajrs  and 
Means.  Also  introduced  as  HJl.  1641  by 
Rep.  CSeraldlne  Perraro. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  aUow  a  mar- 
ried individual  with  no  income  or  an  income 
lower  than  that  of  liis  or  her  spouse  to  use 
the  spouse's  income  to  calculate  the  amount 
that  the  individual  can  contribute  to  an 
niA,  so  long  as  all  other  conditions  for  an 
IRA  are  met. 

This  section  also  allows  alimony  payments 
to  be  included  in  computing  a  person's  total 
income  for  purposes  of  determining  their 
maximimi  allowable  contribution  to  an  IRA. 

Private  Pension  /Zc/i>nn— Committee  Re- 
ferraL  Education  and  labor.  Subcommittee: 
Labor-Management  Relations  Also  intro- 
duced as  HK.  1641  by  Rep.  OerakUne  Per- 
raro. 

This  secticMi  of  the  bill  would: 

Lower  the  miniTniim  age  requirements  for 
participating  in  a  qualified  pensian  plan 
from  age  25  to  age  21. 

Require  plans  to  pay  a  survivor's  annuity 
to  the  spouse  of  a  vested  plan  participant 
who  died  before  the  earliest  retirement  age. 
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ft,tftMmH  tte  unilstenU  ri^t  to  walwif  of 
■urflWMlilp  bcneflte  and  require  the  ipome 
to  wmtf  mnrlrog  ri>ht»  In  wHtto». 

mmlTTP**  tte  two-ywr  watttnc  period  for 
enf  onement  of  tte  election  of  Joint  and  aur- 


RaqidR  pronted  retirement  and  cuivl- 
vor's  benetlta  to  be  granted  to  divorced 
apavmm  untaa  contrary  provlslonB  are  in- 
doded  ki  tte  divoroe  decree. 

Alter  tareaka  in  wrrloe  rulea  ao  tliat  par- 
eata  wte  wtab  to  take  leave  f«-  cfalkl-rearlnc 
purpoaM  an  entitled  to  tte  nme  ricbU  aa 
vcfterana  vte  leave  employment  for  military 
aervlee  and  return  to  tte  mme  employer. 

HmdM  of  Homa^old:  Zero  BtwUcet 
ilMom<— Committee  Referral:  Waya  and 
Meana. 

Thia  aectkm  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
IRS  Code  to  raise  tte  mo  bracket  amount 
for  beada  of  houaehoMa  to  $3,400  from  tte 
current  level  of  $3,300.  It  would  adjuat  the 
tax  table  by  $1,000  to  maintain  the  same 
marginal  ratea  and  income  boundaries  for 
induaion  of  this  increaae  tor  heada  of 
bouaeholdB.  It  would  allow  a  head  of  houae- 
hold  to  elect  adititv««»i  aero  bracket  allow- 
ance when  determining  tte  numter  of  with- 
holdtng  exemptions  on  a  payroll  check.  And 
it  would  require  that  only  the  heads  of 
houaebolds  with  incomes  greater  than  or 
equal  to  $5,000  would  be  required  to  file  a 
tax  return. 

PmbUe  Petuio*  Rtjorm:  Civil  Service  Ex- 
Spomaea  and  Sarvitwrv— Committee  Refer- 
ral: Poat  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Subcom- 
mittee: Compenaation  and  Employee  Bene- 
nta.  Alao  Introduced  as  HJl.  3040  by  Rep. 
Pat  w«^*«n»)ln 

Ttala  aectlcm  of  the  bill  would  provide 
former  apouaes  of  dvil  service  peraonnel. 
both  male  and  female,  married  at  least  10 
years,  to  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  retirement 
and  survivor's  benefits,  subject  to  court  re- 
views. Tte  exact  amount  of  the  former 
spouse  annuity  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  years  of  marriage  that  overlap 
with  tte  creditable  years  of  service  toward 
retirement.  Tte  formtila  used  for  calculat- 
ing tte  farmer  spouae  annuity  is: 

Number  of  years  of  marriage  during  cred- 
itable service  divided  by  number  of  years  of 
employment  multiplied  by  .50  multiplied  by 
total  retirement  annuity  equals  former 
spouse  retirement  annuity. 

This  sectloa  would  also  make  survivor's 
benenta  mandatory,  unleaa  the  spouse  and 
former  spouae  (if  any)  agree  in  writing  to 
opt  out  of  tte  aurvivor's  benefits  plan. 

PubUe  Pension  Reform:  MiUtam  Service 
tx-SpomacM  and  5«rv<t)or>— Committee  Re- 
ferral: Armed  Servicea.  Sulxxxmnittee:  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Compaisati<m.  Alao  in- 
trodoeed  aa  HJl.  3039  by  Rep.  Pat  Schroe- 
der. 

Thia  aectlon  of  tte  trill  would  provide 
former  spouaea  of  military  personnel,  both 
male  and  female,  married  at  least  ten  years, 
a  pro-rata  abare  of  tte  retirement  and  survi- 
vor's beneflta.  aubject  to  court  revetw.  The 
exact  amount  of  tte  former  apouae  annuity 
woald  depend  upon  tte  number  of  years  of 
mairlage  that  overlap  with  tte  creditable 
years  o<  servloe  toward  retirement.  The  for- 
mula for  ralrnlating  tte  former  spouse  an- 
nuity ia  tte  aame  aa  that  of  tte  CivU  Service 
Bx-8pouaea  and  Survivors  proviai<m  (aee 
above). 

Thia  aectlon  would  also  make  survivor's 
benefits  aaandatory.  unless  the  spouae  and 
former  ipoiisf  (if  any)  agree  in  writing  to 
opt  out  of  tte  survivor's  benefits  plan. 

IHsplaeed    HosiesMJters.-    Tkr    Credits— 
Referral:  Ways  and  Means.  Alao 
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introdoeed  aa  HJl.  83S  by  Rep.  Oeraldine 

Thia  aeetlon  of  tte  biU  would  extend  tar- 
geted Job  tax  credita  tor  five  years  and  add 
diaplaofH  homemakera  to  tte  liat  of  ellgilile 
hireea.  Bmdoyers  who  liire  rti^laced  home- 
makera would  receive  a  $3,000  first-year. 
$1,800  aecond-year  tax  credit. 

rmx  n— DAT  caxx  paooiAM 

Committee  Referral:  Ways  and  Means. 
Also  introduced  aa  HJL  1804  by  Rep.  Barber 
ConaUe. 

Both  tte  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
thto  title  are  similar  in  goala  and  intent. 
Both  would  modify  tax  credita  to  create  a 
sliding  scale  tax  credit  liased  on  need,  make 
credit  refundalde.  raise  maximum  allowable 
expenaea,  and  extend  applicability  of  credit. 

Plgurea  allowed  for  the  alwve  reforms 
differ  aomewtutt.  Por  example,  the  House 
version  increases  the  dollar  amounts  credit- 
able for  one  dependent  from  $2,000  to 
$2,400;  the  Senate  bill  raises  the  amount  to 
$2isOO.  Likewise,  the  percent  of  expenses  al- 
lowed as  credit  for  families  with  adjusted 
groaa  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less  is  set  at  50 
percent  in  the  House,  60  percent  in  the 
Senate.  The  House  version,  however,  per- 
mits credits  for  out-of-home  care  for  dis- 
abled or  liandlcapped  dependents  15  years 
or  older,  extends  applicability  of  tax-exempt 
status  for  dependent  care  organizations,  and 
permits  dependent  care  credit  to  be  claimed 
when  the  sole  or  both  taxpayers  have 
worked  on  a  substantially  full-time  basis 
even  though  one  of  them  tias  generated  in- 
sufficient eamlnes  to  cover  the  cost  of  de- 
pendent care  purchased  during  tte  employ- 
ment period. 

TTTLX  in— AXMXD  rOXCXS 

Committee  Referral:  Armed  Services.  Sul>- 
committee:  Personnel  and  Compensation. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would: 

gHwiiTi»t*  gender-based  distinction  in  Uie 
United  States  Code  provisions  relating  to 
military  service,  promotion,  appointment, 
separation,  and  retirement. 

Eliminate  a  statutory  preference  for  male 
surviving  relatives  to  receive  the  personal 
effects  of  deceased  military  personneL 

Require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  issue 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  women  in  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

This  title  does  not  deal  with  the  issue  of 
women  in  combat. 

nTLB  IV— MaUCULTUXAL  BSTATX  TAXIS  AMD 
PAKlt  LOAKS 

Committee  Referral:  Ways  and  Means. 

This  section  of  tte  bill  would: 

Raise  the  ciurent  $500,000  cap  on  special 
use  valuation  (the  land's  worth  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  as  opposed  to  other  commer- 
cial ussge). 

Alter  tte  rules  for  determining  "material 
participation"  for  those  disabled  or  over  OS, 
reducing  current  (and  rather  strict)  regula- 
ti<»is  on  proving  such  worli. 

Permit  a  finding  of  material  participation 
where  qualified  farm  property  is  rented  to  a 
qualified  heir. 

Reduce  tte  interest  rate  on  deferred  pay- 
ments of  estates  taxes  to  either  6  percent,  or 
to  75  percent  of  the  current  prime  interest 
rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

?!«"''»«**■  tte  present  preference  for  farm 
purchase  loans  "to  persons  who  are  mar- 
ried." Tte  Mil  retains  a  system  of  prefer- 
ence based  on  tte  number  of  dependents, 
but  eliminates  tte  present  distinction  be- 
tween dependents  of  a  married  couple  and 
dependents  of  a  aingle  parent. 
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ion  ni  omnuuKS 
Energy  and  Oom- 
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Committee  ReferraL 
meroe.  Subooaamlttee:  Coouneroe.  Tranapor- 
tatlon.  and  Tourlam.  Alao  introducted  aa 
HJl.  100  by  Rnt.  John  Dtngell. 

Thia  aection  of  the  bffl  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  all  types  of  Insurance  on  the 
(Msla  of  race,  color,  religion,  aex,  or  national 
origin. 

TTTLX  VI— lanrLAXoaT  bxforji  ahd  sxx 
munuuiTT 

Committee  Referral:  Judiciary.  Also  Intro- 
duced as  HJl.  3991  by  Rep.  Margaret  Heck- 
ler. 

This  aection  of  tte  biU  would  codify  a 
Presidential  Directive  of  August  36. 1977.  re- 
qtitrlng  all  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
des  to  identify  "regulatory,  guidelines,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  which  result  In  unequal 
treatment  based  on  sex"  and  to  devdop  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  any  resultant  sex-based 
discrimination.  The  House  bill  would  alao 
require  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
such  review. 

TTTLX  VII— STUDY  OH  KHPOBCnia  ALmOmr  AMD 

CRILO  sorroKT 

Committee  Referral:  Judiciary. 

This  section  of  the  biU  would  direct  the 
Justice  Department  to  conduct  a  one-year 
study  of  varying  State  laws  and  Jurisdiction- 
al divisions  In  national  enforcement  of  child 
support,  alimony,  and  property  settlement 
decrees;  and  to  define  the  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, analysing  the  issues  and  making  policy 
recommendations  to  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees.* 


LINDA  BA8SETT  OUTSTANDINO 
CITIZEN 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

oPCAuroBmA 
IH  THX  HOUSX  or  RKPRBSEirTATIVCS 

Thunday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Ut.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  (»lleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  Califoimia's 
16th  Congressional  District.  Linda  Lee 
Bassett. 

Linda  is  being  honored  later  this 
week  by  the  Monterey  Alumni  Chap- 
ter of  Kappa  Alpha  Psl  Fraternity. 
Inc..  for  her  many  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
my  colleagues,  when  they  hear  about 
her  numerous  activities.  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  she  is  richly  deserving  of 
this  expression  of  community  grati- 
tude. 

Linda  is  actively  involved  as  a  volim- 
teer  with  several  organizations,  both 
public  and  private.  She  currently 
serves  as  president  of  the  school  bomrd 
for  the  Mcmterey  Peninsula  Unified 
School  CHstrict.  secretary  and  chair  of 
the  Laguna  Grande  Watershed  Joint 
Powers  Agency,  a  volunteer  and  speak- 
er for  the  suicide  prevention  center, 
vice  chair  of  the  Seaside  Board  of  Ar- 
chitect Review,  and  a  member,  and 
former  chair,  of  the  Seaside  Planning 
Commission.  In  addition,  she  serves  or 
has  served  on  the  boards  of  directors 
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of  Volunteers  In  Action,  the  Eskaton 
Hospital,  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Community  School  of  Music,  and  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  R«Bional  Paiii 
District. 

Linda  has  received  numerous  awards 
In  the  past  acknowledging  her  excel- 
lent work.  Among  them  are  the  Sea- 
side Chamber  of  Commerce  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award.  1976,  and  the  Volun- 
teers in  Action  Community  Service 
Award,  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the 
worit  of  volunteers  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  our  society,  it 
is  people  like  Linda  Bassett  who  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  American  people 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  volim- 
teers  who  are  willing  to  work  both 
within  government  and  without  to  im- 
prove the  (luality  of  life  in  our  local 
communities.  I  would  like  to  salute 
Linda  and  others  like  her  around  this 
country  who  do  so  much  for  their 
fellow  citizens.* 


THE  USE  OF  l£C  FUNDS 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OrKAMSAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSKHTATrVES 

Thunday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1980.  Alan  Houseman.  Director 
of  the  Research  Institute  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  wrote  a  memo- 
randum on  Corporation  stationery  set- 
ting forth  a  plan  for  lobbjring  Con- 
gress for  reauthorization  of  the  LBC. 
The  memo  was  done  at  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  entire  document  is  printed 
on  page  6079  of  the  April  1.  19B1 
Recobd.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  para- 
graph from  that  memo: 

7.  Analyze  new  members  of  Congress  from 
your  area  and  review  all  old  members  of 
Congreaa.  What  is  needed  ia  carefully  com- 
piled information  about  all  members  of  Con- 
gress. This  Includes:  attitudes,  public  state- 
ments and  prior  voting  recorda  toward  legal 
services  and  other  social  benefit  programs; 
their  supporters  and  major  contributors 
from  within  the  t>ar  and  general  ooaanunl- 
ty;  possible  contacts  with  their  supporters: 
and  their  political  base  in  the  district  or 
state.  This  information  should  te  sent  to 
the  state  coordinator  and  Office  of  Oovem- 
ment  Relations.  OGR  will  devdop  an  analy- 
sis of  each  Congressional  persm  and  office. 
The  completed  analysis  wiU  be  sent  to  each 
state  and  program  coordinator.  The  analysis 
will  alao  indude  such  information  as  prior 
Congressional  voting  records  on  legal  serv- 
ices, positions  on  other  poor  people's  issues 
committee  alignments,  names  and  twck- 
ground  of  key  staff,  and  which  memliers  in- 
fluence this  member. 

In  addition,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  USC  spent  approximate- 
ly $100,000  for  a  meeting  in  Puerto 
Rico  from  November  9-13,  1980,  where 
among  other  items  the  strategy  for 
the  lobbying  activities  was  planned.  I 
have  heard  a  tape  recording  and  read 
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a  transcr^t  of  one  of  the  sessions  at 
this  meeting  where  one  speaker  stated: 

We  all  know  there  has  been  a  big  turnover 
in  Congress  and  we  teve  lou  of  new  Mem- 
liers of  Congress.  Unfortunately,  that  means 
those  of  us  who  work  in  Washington  are 
faced  with  lots  of  new  Memiien  who  we 
don't  know  anything  about.  In  many  in- 
stances, far  from  all.  but  in  many  instances. 
some  of  those  new  Mant>ers  come  from 
your  State  legislatures  and  ao  I  would  urge 
you  in  your  mare  time— which  you  teve  a 
lot  of— I  am  Just  Joking— to  consider  doing 
up  Juat  a  real  quick  memo.  It  can  be  real  In- 
foimaL  I  am  not  »«if<"g  for  anything  fancy, 
but  mayte  lots  of  you  in  your  States  could 
do  up  a  memo  for  us  and  xerox  It  and  send 
It  to  all  the  national  support  centers  giving 
us  a  little  bit  of  background  on  some  of 
these  folks.  If  you  teve  got  a  particular  re- 
lationship with  some  of  them  or  if  you  know 
that  there  la  some  winning  argument  ttiat 
you  can  get  to  them  on  or  some  pe<q>le  they 
listen  to— that  sort  of  thing.  The  more  in- 
formation we  teve  about  the  congressional 
delegations  from  your  State  hcqtefully  the 
leas  we  would  need  to  pester  you  about  for 
information.  Anything  ttet  you  can  get  into 
our  liands  makes  our  Job  easier. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  an  outrageous 
and  probably  illegal  use  of  taxpayers' 
money.  It  needs  to  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately. Nonetheless.  I  want  to  see  every 
single  item  in  every  one  of  the  files 
kept  on  me  by  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  each  of  its  support  cen- 
ters. Therefore,  I  have  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Bir.  Dan  Bradley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  LBC,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAM  BlAOLKT, 

President  Legal  Service*  Corporation. 
WaOtington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Bbadlkt:  In  the  Alan  Housonan 
memorandum  dated  December  29.  1980,  and 
a  tape  recording  from  the  November  9-13, 
1980,  legislative  advocacy  conference  in 
Puerto  Rico,  it  is  stated  that  the  l£C  and 
its  support  centers  maintain  files  on  all 
Memters  of  Congress. 

I  hereby  request  to  see  every  file  and 
every  piece  of  information,  analysis,  and 
any  other  matters  that  are  induded  in  every 
fQe  the  Corporation  iw»«»«i»^«  on  me/or  my 
staff.  Purtter.  I  want  to  see  every  file  and 
every  piece  of  information  in  such  fUe  that 
has  been  coUected  and  maintained  by  the 
organizations  on  the  attached  list. 

Where  any  of  these  organizations  have 
more  than  one  office,  I  want  to  see  the  file 
kept  on  me  f rmn  each  office. 

I  would  request  that  these  files  be  deliv- 
ered to  my  office  no  later  than  the  dose  of 
business  on  May  13,  1981. 
Sincerely. 

Jm  JsrvaiKs. 
Member  of  Congren. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
my  colleagues  make  a  similar  request 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  It 
may  be  very  instructive  for  you  to 
know  what  is  in  your  LSC  fUe  before 
you  vote  on  any  bill  reauthorizing  the 
Corporation.* 
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WILL  LAND  REFORM  SAVE  EL 
SALVADOR— PART  U 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

ortmoBGiA 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEirrATIVBS 

Thunday.  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALO.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  part 
I  of  this  item  mipeared  in  the  April  28. 
1981,  CatMaaasionAL  Rboobd  on  page 
7620.  While  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress today  focused  on  economic  mat- 
ters primarily,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  fate  of  yet  another  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  is  being  decided 
in  El  Salvador.  And  since  the  land 
reform  questicm  in  El  Salvador  was 
and  continues  to  be  a  major  question. 
I  commend  this  part  n  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
PaktII 

On  Msrch  5  and  6,  the  U.S.-suiqwrted 
Junta  sent  out  squads  of  soldiers,  each  with 
an  I8TA  official,  in  a  literal  Invasion  of  tte 
Salvadoran  free-market  eomomy. 

Invading  parties  seized  up  to  376  of  tte 
countnr's  largest,  most  productive  farms. 
Some  owners  wen  allowed  to  drive  away  in 
one  car  others  walked. 

Jeeps,  tractors.  culttvat<»s.  crop-dusting 
planes,  houses  with  tte  owners'  personal  be- 
longings, business  records,  crops  harvested 
and  not  yet  sold,  stored  fertilizer  and 
seeds   everything  was  taken. 

While  Sahmdorans  were  still  stunned  by 
this,  soldiers  in  batUe^tress.  some  in  ar- 
mored cars,  adzed  tte  private  lianks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions. 

In  tte  New  World,  nothing  like  this  exten- 
sive, tuush  blitz  of  a  country's  economic 
heart  had  ever  taken  place  before,  not  even 
in  the  violent  Mexican  and  Cuban  revolu- 
tions. 

D.S.  officialdom's  role  was  crudaL  The 
reform  was  heartily  endmsed  in  advance  by 
the  Carta-  diplomats  snd  was  idanned  by 
Dr.  Roy  Prostinraan.  an  American,  under  a 
U.S.  government  contract.  It  was  consoli- 
dated with  help  from  tte  American  Insti- 
tute of  Pree  Labm-  Devdopment  under  a  $1- 
mOlion  U^S.  AID  contract 

As  tte  big  farms  vrere  taken,  a  comiriete 
land-reform  program  was  snnounoed.  Ilie 
March  5-6  natknalizatlan  of  properties  of 
1.250  acres  and  above  was  Phase  L  Phase 
m.  implemented  in  April,  gave  rented  land 
to  renters  and  ^uue-croppers  in  17-acre 
plots.  Phase  n.  tte  taking  of  land  from  2S0 
acres  to  1.350.  sUU  hangs  over  tte  economy. 
It  Is  greatly  dreaded,  since  it  would  wipe  out 
remaining  ivtvate  farm  proiHletorship.  af- 
fecting many  thousaiMis. 

The  Junta  quickly  promised  to  pay  ousted 
owners  and  give  deeds  to  tte  smaU-friot 
fsimeis  snd  cooperatives  formed  on  tte  big 
estates.  Though  VJS.  officials  teve  testified 
before  Congress  that  owneis  teve  been 
paid,  until  this  writing  ttey  teve  received 
nothing,  not  even  formal  eviction  notices. 

Tte  Junta  has  developed  a  scam  for  tte 
ousted  owners  of  large  properties.  Recently, 
tte  latter  received  notices  to  pay  surtaxes 
on  tte  lost  properties  for  1977-197*— a  new 
tax  retroactively  levied.  Tte  Junta  also 
asked  tte  ousted  owners  to  pay  interest  on 
loans  made  earlier  for  improvements  on  tte 
farms  ttey  no  longer  own.  Also,  debts  for 
supplies  used  in  producing  tte  crops  tte 
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jOBta  aaiHd  laat  llarcli  are  called  ooUecUble 

About  100  ttUea  to  the  IT-Mre  ploU  have 
but  tbejr  are  questionable  be- 
)  they  are  not  kc^ed  in  to  the  eountry's 
Hand-deed  rastatiiea. 
U  the  Junta  fuUIDs  every  protntoe  It 
!  to  deed  land  to  ■naU  faraien  and 
eooperattvaa  (vhldi  are  now  In  effect  state- 
run  ooauannes).  the  atate  will  atlll  dominate 
the  fana-productlop  ayateBi  becauae  It  con- 
troli  (1)  credit,  and  <S)  farm  exports.  It  has 
never  been  hinted  that  theae  conditions  will 
bectaiwad. 

Theae  make  every  farmer,  with  a  valid 
title  or  not.  entirely  subject  to  the  state, 
predaely  as  are  the  many  thousands  of 
sBgtfdl  farmers  in  Poland  who  are  protestinc 
the  dWaeenttves  such  controls  entalL 

As  the  fuU  Impact  of  the  ovonicfat  aodal- 
iaatlan  hit  the  Salvadoran  private  sector, 
many  left.  By  August  1900.  the  CosU  Rica 
otflee  the  D JI.  Hlch  Commlssicner  for  Ref- 
i«ees  revealed  that  3S.000  had  departed 
thw  far  In  1000. 

"niey  Included  divested  owners,  managers, 
technicians,  engineers,  auditors,  and  at 
length  doctors,  pharmacists,  even  bookkeep- 
ers and  shoe  dnks.  These  were  the 
UfeUood  of  B  Salvador's  neo-European  civi- 
lisation. Even  the  peasants,  a  sector  In  many 
essentials  little  changed  since  j»e-Colombi- 
an  times,  fled  over  nearby  borders  as  the 
Mandat  left  consolidated  to  batUe  the 
Junta. 

Some  formor  owners  who  stayed  kept  up 
contacts  with  their  former  employes.  But 
the  Junta  organised  "bate  squads"  to  try  to 
ivopagandlse  the  latter  Into  enmity.  What 
portion  of  n.S.  economic  help  went  to  subsi- 
dise this  class  warfare  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. But  some  D.&  tax  dollars  did. 

Accounts  of  mismanagement  in  the  land 
reform  soon  poured  abroad.  In  May.  a  re- 
fp^T""***  business  group,  the  Association  of 
DMributors  of  Agricultural  Equipment, 
protested  in  a  formal  document.  They  po- 
lite^ cmpbaslaed  that  farm  equipment  was 
in  short  supply.  Land  preparation  was  "slow 
and  limited."  Not  enough  seed.  fertOiaers  or 
tnsrrtlrlrirs  were  bring  provided.  Funds  for 
prompt  payment  of  "payrolls"  (advanced 
against  cropa)  were  scarce. 

The  group  said  one  requisite  was  "elimina- 
tion of  graft  ivactioes  by  managerial  person- 
nel of  the  Agrarian  Reform."  Crop  loans 
and  credit  arrangesoent  ttx  the  communes 
were  '*fg*"f  Cotton  and  sugar  planting  was 
down.  Coffee  glowers  lacked  credit  and 
needed  help  to  combat  rust  fungus. 

lAter.  a  hialnras  community  remnant 
farmed  the  "Productive  Alliance,"  and  vis- 
ited Waahlngton  to  get  barking  (or  their 
partldpatlon  In  Junta  economic  planning. 
Members  revealed  new  details:  Milk  herds, 
dtvkled  among  peasants,  were  being  slaugh- 
tered for  cash  to  Uve  on  (since  Junta  ad- 
vaneea— "payrolls"— lagged).  Pine  breeding 
stock  went  to  the  butcher,  assuring  later 
meat  and  dairy  shortagea. 

When  equipment,  f  erttUser  and.  above  all. 
knowledgeable  managers  were  lacking  for 
the  mwimnnfs  on  cotton  and  sugar  planta- 
tiona.  the  IffTA  said  "idant  com  and  beans 
taHtesd."  This  reverted  the  sclentificaUy 
mechanised,  highly  productive  land  to  culti- 
vation with  the  hoe.  one  slight  step  beyond 
the  system  found  when  the  Spaniards  flrst- 
arrlve^L 
Coffee  was  not  being  fertilised.  New  coffee 
not  being  set  out,  insuring 
iKifiimhif  years  hence.  Coffee 
I  were  not  pruned.  This  would  mean 
yldds  later  on.  for  a  slightly  larger 
yMd  this  year. 
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Through  the  summer  of  1900,  emissaries 
from  American  and  local  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  D  Salvador,  Ouatemala.  Nicara- 
gua, Costa  Rica  and  Panama  visited  Wash- 
ington to  plead  against  the  destruction  of 
free  mterprlae  Carter  diplomacy  was  spon- 
soring in  Central  America.  The  Productive 
Alliance  did  so  again,  to  no  avail. 

The  Alliance  tried  again  with  Duarte  In 
early  1901.  but  he  doiied  their  requests  for 
participation.  "I  am  the  conductor,"  he  said, 
waving  a  penefl  like  a  baton.  "You  are  the 
musicians."  They  would  play  his  tune. 

The  Mf~*-*'  were  now  killing  peasants  In 
land-reform  areas;  In  December,  they  would 
boast  of  killing  0.000  people  in  El  Salvador 
In  1900.  They  rejected  the  Junta's  overtures, 
as  the  JunU  rejected  the  ProducUve  Alll- 
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Mexico's  experience  with  M  years  of  land 
reform.  Peru's  with  13  recent  years,  Chile's 
under  Allende,  Argentina's  under  Peron's 
export-control  system,  and  that  of  the  heav- 
ily subsidised  Cuban  revolution  over  two 
decades  were  enough  augury  of  failure  for 
the  Salvadoran  land  program.  In  the  fall  of 
1900,  omfirmation  came  from  the  Junta's 
own  top  officials. 

Atlllo  Vieytes.  JunU  Planning  Minister, 
visited  the  VS.  seeking  large  aid.  Vieytez 
said  that  even  a  successful  1981  harvest  by 
itself  would  not  rescue  the  Salvadoran  econ- 
omy. Nor,  very  likely,  would  another  in 
1983. 

In  early  1981.  JunU  officials  had  to  admit 
that  El  Salvador,  whose  sugar  exports  were 
lU  third  source  of  foreign  exchange,  can 
export  little  this  year.  Cotton  production  is 
down  by  over  35  percent.  The  JunU  lost  $40 
million  marlieting  last  year's  coffee:  rust 
disease  and  neglect  may  affect  yields  this 
year. 

There  may  be  loU  of  beans,  though  com 
production  suffered  from  shortages  of 
hybrid  seed.  A  long  list  of  imports.  Including 
even  some  medicines,  are  banned  for  lack  of 
foreign  exchange.  Funds  are  lacking  to 
import  fertilizer  for  next  year's  crops.  Infla- 
tion rages. 

More  than  $100  million  in  various  n.S.  aid 
packages  was  already  given  or  programmed 
fo>  the  JunU  by  early  1981.  says  congres- 
sional sources.  JunU  head  Napoleon  Duarte 
requested  tlOO  million  more.  JunU  spokes- 
men have  raised  this  to  (300  million,  and  es- 
timated needs  at  $1  billion  over  the  next 
five  years. 

VS.  taxpayers,  already  "supporting  So- 
cialist revolution"  in  Nicaragua— according 
to  a  speech  by  the  Russian  ambassador 
there— now  have  another  economic  basket 
case  on  their  hands. 

Without  socialism's  destructiveness.  El 
Salvador  still  would  have  needed  outside 
help  promoting  either  massive  emigration 
or  a  capital  inflow  for  industrialisation.  But 
before  socialisation  hit,  the  economy  of- 
fered something  to  build  on. 

In  the  last  relatively  normal  year,  19T7,  its 
gross  national  product  per  caplU  was  only  a 
few  dollars  less  than  Colombia's.  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  sUtistics  for  that 
year  say  that,  among  10  representative 
Latin  American  countries,  rich  and  poor.  El 
Salvador  was  second  only  to  oil-rich  Venezu- 
ela in  the  percentage  of  the  GNP  actually 
paid  In  taxes.  El  Salvador's  was  15.1  per 
cent.  Mexico's  10.3  per  oaA,  and  CosU 
Rica's  13.3  per  cent. 

World  Bank  figures  say  there  was  a  dra- 
matic redistribution  of  income  between  1965 
and  19T7.  "Most  of  the  redistribuUon"  bene- 
fited the  "lower  40  per  cent  of  the  people." 
the  World  Bank  noted. 


The  United  Nations  measures  the  concm- 
tratlon  of  wealth  with  the  "OINI."  A  n.N. 
report  says  D  Salvador's  pre-revolutlonary 
OINI  was  0.50.  considered  "moderate"  and 
comparable  to  that  of  such  countries  as  Ar- 
gentina, Chile  and  Venexuela. 

Pro-leftists  use  figures  on  Salvadoran 
infant  mortality  to  blacken  Salvadoran  free 
enterprise,  falling  to  mention  that  they  are 
little  wtHse,  or  better,  than  the  same  sad 
statistic  In  comparable  countries.  A  recent 
lADB  study  showed  that  deaths  of  children 
under  age  five  in  San  Salvador,  the  capital, 
"associated  with  nutritional  deficiency" 
were  37.3  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1968- 
1970.  Elsewhere  in  the  country,  46.9  per 
cent  of  all  deaths  in  those  three  years  were 
those  of  illf  ed  children. 

The  table  shows  that  the  percentage  in 
San  Salvador,  capital  of  a  country  with  500 
people  per  square  mile,  was  close  to  that  in 
uncrowded  rural  Argentina,  one  of  the 
world's  most  fertile  and  best-endowed  coun- 
tries. Both  Cartagena  and  Medellin.  thriv- 
ing Colombian  cities,  had  higher  percent- 
ages of  deaths  of  "nutritionally  deficient" 
children  than  San  Salvador.  The  compara- 
ble percentage  for  Monterrey.  Mexico,  was 
36.1  per  cent,  only  a  whisper  lower  than  San 
Salvador's  37.3  per  cent— but  producing  no 
clamor  for  "radical  change." 

The  enemies  of  free  enterprise  broadcast 
far  less  favorable  figures  through  their 
propaganda  machinery  all  over  the  world. 
But  none  of  the  facts  esUblished  by  respon- 
sible international  agencies  are  allowed  to 
lighten  the  black  legend  used  against  pre- 
revolutionary  El  Salvador.* 
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[From  the  Marion  Star,  Mar.  35. 1981] 


Thobias  Ji 


■  Oasqub 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  GASQUE 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAMOLIHA 
IN  THX  HOnSg  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  BCarch  23,  1981.  the  people  of 
Marion.  S.C.  lost  a  g(xxl  friend  and 
the  Sixth  District  a  fine  and  distin- 
guished citizen.  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Gasque  was  84  when  he  died.  He  lived 
a  fiill  life,  a  life  of  service  to  his 
church  and  community.  He  left  behind 
him  many  good  friends  who  will  miss 
him.  They  have  written  a  number  of 
glowing  tributes  that  I  would  like  to 
share,  because  the  life  they  celebrate 
is  truly  an  inspiration.  Mr.  Gasque  was 
a  man  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation  he  was  in.  He  saw  the  good 
to  be  done,  the  help  to  be  given.  And 
he  did  it. 

Tributes  are  not  unusual  at  one's 
death.  But  Mr.  Gasque  was  such  a  spe- 
cial man  that.  3  years  ago,  the  city 
paid  him  an  enormous  compliment. 
They  had  a  "Tom  Gasque  Day"  on 
May  12.  1978,  when  they  took  the  op- 
portunity to  tell  their  friend  how 
much  they  appreciated  him  and  to 
thank  him  for  all  of  his  contributions 
to  the  city  of  Marion. 

Mr.  Spieaker.  it  is  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  one  of  my  district's  most  il- 
lustrious citizens.  Mr.  Tom  Gasque. 

The  texts  of  the  articles  follow: 


Whenever  Marion  County  begins  to  list 
her  most  prominent  and  outstanding  dtl- 
sens,  the  name  of  Tom  Oasque  is  among  the 
first  to  be  called.  His  loss  wfll  be  felt  by  gen- 
erations for  many  years  to  come  becauae  he 
spearheaded  a  vision  for  Marion  that  car- 
ried forth  in  positive,  lasting,  and  insi^ra- 
tional  contributions  to  the  area  be  loved  so 
much. 

He  will  be  missed  becauae  he  was  a  man  of 
"firsts."  He  served  on  the  committee  which 
invlsioned  the  first  Marion  County  Airport, 
the  first  swimming  pool,  the  flrst  Christmas 
cniarities,  the  first  Christmas  lights,  the 
first  Christmas  parade,  and  the  flrst  movie 
made  in  Marion. 

He  will  be  nUssed  becauae  he  was  a  man 
who  spearheaded  the  founding  of  valuable 
organizations  whose  structure  was  of  such 
vision  as  to  make  them  wear  well  through 
many  years  and  changing  aodo-eoonomic 
circumstances— the  Marion  lions  Club,  the 
Marion  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Man- 
ning Street  Corporation  (which  provided 
the  location  for  what  is  now  Heritage 
Sportswear),  the  Marion  Memorial  Haq>ltal. 
and  his  own  top-notch  real  estate  and  Insur- 
ance business,  the  Gasque<nemmons 
Agency. 

He  will  be  missed  by  his  beloved  church, 
the  First  United  Methodist  Church,  which 
he  served  for  decades  as  a  Board  member. 
an  honorary  board  member,  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  a  Trustee,  Chairman  of  the 
Trustees,  a  member  of  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, a  District  Trustee,  Treasurer  of  the 
District,  and  a  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee for  Buildings  and  Locations. 

His  wisdom  and  diplomacy  will  be  missed 
by  our  county's  government  which  Tom 
served  as  a  member  of  Marian's  City  Coun- 
cil and  a  member  of  the  first  Planning  and 
Development  Board. 

He  will  be  missed  by  industrial  develc^iers 
who  will  have  heard  of  the  delicate  and 
expert  negotiations  Tom  handled  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Russell  Stover  and  Dickie 
Industry  properties. 

He  will  be  missed  during  "hard  times"  be- 
cause people  wfll  remember  how  he  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  the  awwHran  Wood 
Products  Corporation  to  Marion  during  the 
Depression,  thereby  providing  many  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed. 

He  will  be  missed  by  many  Mark^County 
organizations  who  relied  upon  his  efforts 
and  Judgments  to  see  them  through  count- 
less service  projects— the  Lions  Club,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Poet  5,  the  Shrlners  Hospital, 
and  the  Marion  Boy  Scouts. 

His  astute  business  acumen  will  be  missed 
by  the  First  National  Bank,  of  whkh  he  was 
a  Director,  and  Wofford  College,  which  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 


He  will  be  most  particulariy  mlssril  be- 
cause we  loved  him  and  will  always  cherish 
his  memory. 

The  Marion  Star  wishes  to  salute  the  life 
and  contributions  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Gasque.  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
who  knew  him  will  continue  to  perpetuate 
both  his  memory  and  vision  for  Marion 

[From  the  Marion  Star.  Apr.  1. 10811 
TOMGasam 
(By  Lon  WtaMsett) 
Wbra  my  good  friend  Tom  Gasque  was 
lowered  to  the  earth  last  Wednesday  he 
took  with  him  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion as  well  as  folklore  gained  through  the 
many  years  of  his  life  in  Marlon. 
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TOm  was  a  most  unique  individual.  And 
here  we  do  not  attempt  to  eulogize  him. 
That  has  already  been  done.  But  we  do 
want  to  reminisce  our  years  together  since 
1944. 

It  was  a  late  Thursday  in  June  1944  when 
Herman  Leder  in  Whltevllle  asked  me  wlay  I 
didn't  go  to  Marirai  and  buy  The  Marion 
Star.  Evelyn  and  I  came  to  Markm  that 
afternoon  and  Tom  Gasque  was  the  first 
person  we  contacted.  Tom  had  no  financial 
Interest  in  The  Star  nor  did  he  receive  any 
commlsslMi  for  the  sale  but  this  beginning 
of  my  experiences  with  him  was  so  typical 
of  the  role  he  played  in  the  life  of  Marion. 

Tom  did  a  good  selling  Job.  The  Marion 
Star  then  was  not  what  it  is  today.  Not  by  a 
long  shot!  Tnst.ea«1  of  selling  the  paper  on  iU 
merits  he  talked  about  catfish  water.  Mrs. 
Shaw's  good  home  cooking  and  a  town  of 
4500  wonderful  [>eople. 

Truly  this  was  a  major  turning  point  in 
my  life  and  I  give  Tom  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  kindnesses  of  fate  and  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  Tom's  commiuilty  spirit  and  activities 
blended  favorably  with  my  editing  and  pub- 
lishing of  The  Star.  We  two  had  much  in 
common.  Neither  was  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth  and  we  both  stood  four 
square  for  the  progress  and  develomnoit  of 
Marion. 

Back  in  those  early  days,  before  United 
Fund  there  were  all  sorts  of  fund  drives. 
War  Bond.  Red  Cross.  TB,  Boy  Scout.  Girl 
Scout,  United  Jewish  Appeal,  Cancer. 
March  of  Dimes,  and  many  others,  includ- 
ing industrial  fund  drives  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  And  Die  Tom  was  always  head- 
ing the  committee  or  a  member  of  it.  All  his 
accumulated  wealth  would  not  equal  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  hours  he  ^>ent 
unselfishly  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
others. 

A  few  years  before  Tom  was  recognized 
with  a  q>ecial  "Tom  Gasque  Day"  and  the 
naming  of  a  street  in  his  honcH-  I  wrote  an 
editorial  in  The  Star  titled  "Flowers  For 
The  Living"  in  which  I  personally  expressed 
my  appreciation  for  his  life  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  Marion  area  people.  Right  now 
rm  i^ad  that  I  did.  because  he  read  that 
and  he  cant  read  this.  I  wanted  him  to 
know. 

Tom  was  not  only  a  g(x>d  civic  worker  but 
he  was  for  many,  many  years  a  stalwart  in 
Marlon  Methodist  Church.  Here  again  he 
displayed  his  fervor  for  progress  and  leadn-- 
shlp  and  set  an  example  far  family  and 
friends  in  true  christian  discipline.  As  we 
rode  with  others  of  his  pallbearers  from  the 
church  to  the  cemetery  somecme  significant- 
ly remarked:  "If  Tmn  isnt  in  heaven  nei- 
ther of  us  has  a  chance." 

Wk  Lost  a  Real  FUDn> 
(By  Herb  Pickard) 
llie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  com- 
munity of  Markm  lost  a  real  friend  and 
staunch  supporter  when  Mr.  Tom  Gasque 
passed  away  last  week.  Fortunately,  the 
community  was  af f otxied  an  opportunity  to 
display  its  affection  and  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Tom  on  May  13.  1978.  when  Tom  Gasque 
Day  was  hdd  In  Marion  But  even  that  out- 
pouring of  tributes  and  ■<v»i»«'»i  did  not 
truly  encompass  the  comidete  scope  of  Mr. 
Tom's  oontzibutions  to  Marion.  Aside  from 
his  drdiratfd  service  to  his  chuitdi.  his  serv- 
ice club  and  his  atana  mater,  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  growth  and  devdopment  of 
Marlon  was  monumentaL  He  was  truly  dedi- 
cated to  those  ideals  which  we  in  the  Cham- 
ber so  earnestly  try  to  attain.  Because  Mr. 
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Tom  lived  here.  Marion  is  truly  a  better 
community  in  which  to  work.  live,  and  raise 
our  families.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  WTT.T. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 

a  THE  BOUSE  or  REPBBSEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1981 

•  Bir.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  this  afternoon  to  an 
outstanding  human  being  and  an  ex- 
traordinary educator.  Joe  Hill  is  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Evan- 
ston's  District  65.  and  he  is  retiring 
after  the  end  of  this  school  year.  Joe 
has  been  a  school  administrator  and 
educator  for  32  years.  He  has  been  rec- 
c^nized  as  a  true  humanitarian  and  an 
expert  in  his  field  from  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  international  leveL  He  has 
been  a  leader  and  member  of  many 
civic  organizations  and  the  recipient  of 
numerous  civic  honors  and  awards.  All 
of  Joe  Hill's  awards  and  distinctions 
point  out  one  essential  thing  his  deep 
commitment  and  compassion  for  man- 
Idnd,  and  his  unselfish  willingness  to 
foster  and  encourage  a  respect,  indeed 
a  love  between  people,  all  people  from 
all  backgrounds. 

Joe  HIU  has  dignified  our  schools  in 
E^ranston  with  leadership  that  has 
been  maiked  by  patience,  humor,  and 
warmth.  His  service  in  Evanston  has 
been  a  benefit  to  all  who  have  (»me  in 
contact  with  him.  Joe  Hill  has  pro- 
vided a  great  example  to  the  thou- 
sands of  kids  he  has  seen  pass  through 
our  schools.  His  presence  here  wiU 
clearly  be  missed. 

But  we  celebrate  Joe  Hill  today  and 
thank  him  for  the  gift  he  has  given  so 
many.  In  that  sense.  Joe's  woik  goes 
on.  He  has  left  an  indelible  mark  not 
only  on  our  city  of  Evanston.  his 
hometown,  but  our  State  and  our 
Nation  as  welL  His  woik  in  behalf  of 
children  and  their  educational  devel- 
opment in  a  diverse  and  pluralistic  so- 
ciety is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
Americans.  For  it.  the  lives  of  all  of  us 
have  been  enhanced^ 


BOY  SCOUT  CODNCIL  HONORS 
SHERIFF  FRANK  BLAND 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAuroBwiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thuraday.  April  30, 1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  oa  May 
28.  the  California  Inland  Etavire 
CouncO  of  the  Boy  Scouts  wiU  Yuxaat 
Sheriff  Frank  Bland  of  San  Bonar- 
dino  County  as  its  Distincuished  Citi- 
zen for  1981.  I  do  not  want  to  let  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  bank's 
great  contributions  to  the  county  ova- 
the  past  almost  50  yean  pass  without 
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mAMwtf  my  oommendfttioiis  uid  con- 
gratulatkms. 

Ftank  has  been  involved  with  law 
enf oreement  acttvltiet  almoct  tinoe  his 
gradintlcm  fnm  high  sehooL  His  first 
Job  vas  as  a  night  watchman  for  the 
Needles  Pollee  Depwtmait  back  in 
1936.  Three  years  later,  he  was  select- 
ed to  attend  the  FBI  National  Acade- 
my—only the  fifth  Calif  omlan  to  be  so 
selected. 

In  1941.  Prank  was  invited  to  Join 
the  ^BI  as  an  agent  which  he  did.  Two 
years  later  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  of 
poUce  of  the  city  of  Needles  prior  to 
his  discharge  in  1946  and  held  that 
post  until  his  aiwnimlng  his  duties  as 
San  Bernardino  County  Sheriff  in 
January  1955. 

For  the  last  26  years,  Frank  has 
served  as  county  sheriff.  He  has  been 
overwhelmingly  reelected  to  that 
office  on  six  occasions.  During  his 
tenure  in  office,  he  has  been  reiieated- 
ly  cited  by  his  peen  for  his  contribu- 
tkms  to  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
To  dte  one  example,  the  office  of  the 
California  attorney  general  recognized 
his  accomplishment  in  formulating 
and  executing  a  mass  raid  technique  in 
the  enforcement  of  narcotic  laws.  In 
fact,  this  technique  is  now  widely  used 
through  the  United  SUtes. 

In  addition  to  his  official  duties, 
Frank  has  repeatedly  served  as  a 
member  and  adviser  to  other  organiza- 
tions related  to  the  field  of  law  en- 
forcement. Over  the  years,  these  have 
included  the  Tri-County  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice,  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Project  Safer  California. 

To  summarize.  Prank  Bland  is  one  of 
the  hardest-working,  most  dedicated 
public  servants  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  Icnow.  He  is  universally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  progressive 
sheriffs  in  the  entire  State  of  Califor- 
nia. I  am  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  California  Inland 
Empire  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  in  salut- 
ing his  contributions  to  the  communi- 
ty and  his  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
justice.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS 
RECOGNITION  DAY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 


■ATTVSS 


ormw 
m  THX  HO0SS  or 

Monday,  AprU  27.  19S1 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oo  Sunday.  April  26.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  passed  by  this 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
we  edebrated  Vietnam  Veterans  Rec- 
ognition Day. 

This  was  finally  the  time  when  we 
eoold  honor  those  servicemen  who 
served  in  the  American  traditicm.  far 
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away  fran  home,  in  a  war  they  did  not 
desire,  did  not  plan,  but  fought  val- 
iantly. 

When  these  men  and  women  came 
home  there  were  no  parades  for  them. 
The  pictures  we  have  from  the  end  of 
the  two  world  wars— of  soldiers  march- 
ing down  wide  avenues  past  cheering 
crowds— was  denied  them.  Rather, 
they  came  home  to  face  frustration 
and  agony. 

President  Reagan  put  it  well.  "There 
were  no  victory  parades.  There  were 
no  bands.  There  were  none  of  the  flags 
they  had  served  so  devotedly."  No.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  our  servicemen  in  Viet- 
nam there  were  none  of  these  things. 

So  now.  belatedly,  we  pay  them 
honor.  We  praise  them  for  a  Job  well 
done,  in  the  Jungles  and  swamps  of 
Vietnam.  We  say  "Thank  You"  to  our 
gallant  men  and  women. 

Fifty-seven  thousand  of  our  men 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice.  They  are 
not  coming  back,  even  to  this  belated 
celebration  of  their  gallantry.  There 
were  others,  in  the  prison  camps,  who 
came  home  only  after  long  years  of 
suffering. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  of  our 
men  are  still  unaccounted  for. 

We  also  still  have  an  army  of  those 
wounded  by  their  experience  in  Viet- 
nam. These  are  the  men  and  women 
whom  our  compassion  should  reach 
out  to,  whom  we  should  do  everything 
possible  for.  I  think  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  maintain  the  specific  pro- 
grams for  these  people,  programs  spe- 
cifically created  to  help  them. 

I  am  glad  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
honor  these  men.  Our  Nation  owes  a 
great  deal  to  all  its  veterans,  a  debt 
that  can  never  be  repaid. 

Since  the  days  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  we  have  depended  on  our  citi- 
zen soldiers.  Without  them  our  very 
national  existence  would  have  been 
denied. 

I  trust,  with  this  commemoration, 
we  shall  restore  to  our  national  pan- 
theon the  men  and  women  who  served 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
to  Vietnam.* 


THE  MEDICAID  CAP:  ITS  IMPACT 
ON  HOSPITALS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IH  THK  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSKHTATTVXS 

Thunday.  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  to  examine  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget,  it  is  important 
that  we  look  carefuUy  at  the  proposed 
medicaid  cap  and  its  impact  on  public 
and  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  proposed 
cap  on  medicaid  expenditures  wiU 
threaten  public  and  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals and  clinics,  on  which  millions  of 
uninsured  and  medicaid  l>eneficiaries 
depend  for  both  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient care. 
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The  medicaid  program  finances 
h^th  services  not  <Mily  to  medicaid 
recipients  but  also  to  the  millions  of 
persons  considered  medically  needy. 
These  individuals  are  served  by  the 
public  health  syston  and  have  no 
health  Insurance  protection.  The 
public  health  sector  is  already  facing  a 
crisis  in  health  care  financing,  and  a 
cap  on  medicaid  will  serve  to  heighten 
this  disaster.  From  1975  to  1979,  300 
hospitals  serving  the  poor  throughout 
the  country  have  closed  or  relocated. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  especially 
acute  in  Northeastern  and  Midwestern 
central  city  areas  inhabited  by  large 
numbers  of  low-income  families.  Alan 
Sayer,  Ph.  D.  at  Brandeis  University, 
reported  that  of  the  326  hospitals  lo- 
cated in  19  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
em  cities  studied  over  a  40-year 
period.  95,  or  30  percent,  were  closed 
by  1977.  These  closures  appear  to  have 
occurred  disproportionately  in  the 
most  Isolated  and  medically  under- 
served  neighborhoods  in  urban  areas. 
The  closings,  moreover,  have  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  availability  of 
employment  in  these  neighborhoods, 
as  well  as  for  continued  on-the-job 
training  for  many  professionals,  para- 
professionals,  and  blue-collar  workers. 

As  medicaid  funds  grow  scarcer,  es- 
sential health  services  for  the  poor 
will  disappear.  Further,  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  remaining  health  institu- 
tions that  serve  the  poor.  State  and 
county  revenues  will  have  to  be  sul}- 
stantially  diverted  to  health  costs,  and 
privately  insured  patients  will  have  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  uncovered  health 
care  costs  through  higher  rates.  The 
State  of  Maryland  estimates  a  25-per- 
cent rise  in  health  Insurance  rates  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  medicaid  cap. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sentiment  that 
the  legislation  I  recently  introduced, 
H.R.  2513.  the  Medical  Care  Facilities 
Protection  Act  of  1981,  will  not  only 
benefit  individuals  who  lack  health  in- 
surance protection,  but  for  our  society 
as  a  whole.  I  am  confident  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  concern- 
ing the  need  to  examine  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  medicaid  cap  to  the  sai- 
vlval  of  our  hospitals,  since  the  fate  of 
many  public  and  nonprofit  hospitals  is 
in  our  hands.  It  is  not  too  late  to  act. 
However,  our  actions  must  be  swift 
and  compassionate.  I  believe  that  HJl. 
2513  provides  the  effective  alliance  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  responsibility 
to  safeguard  our  hospitals.* 


lifR. 


E.  H.  UTTLE'S  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CASOUHA 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  or  BKPHESEIfTATIVCS 

Thursday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bfr.  E. 
H.  Little,  one  of  the  South's  outstand- 
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ing  phllanthroplcts,  oelelvated  his 
lOOth  birthday  on  Ai»fl  10  In  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  Mr.  Uttle  was  bom  Ainll 
10.  1881.  on  a  farm  in  Mecklenburg 
County.  N.C.  He  grew  up  in  a  time  and 
place  still  suffering  the  hard  times  of 
Reconstruotion  in  the  South.  He  was 
unable  to  attend  college,  but  he  and 
his  brothers  worked  toother  to  send 
one  brother  to  Davidtem  College  to 
become  a  Presbs^rlan  minister. 

ytr.  Little  entered  the  business  of 
selling  soap.  In  time,  he  was  known  as 
the  soap  king  of  the  world.  He  likes  to 
tell  of  driving  his  buggy  down  unpaved 
streets  in  the  South,  selling  Octagon 
soap.  From  this  modest  beginning,  he 
went  on  to  become  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Colgate- 
Palmolive.  He  built  Colgate-Palmolive 
into  an  international  industrial  giant. 

The  philanthropies  of  this  remark- 
able centenarian  are  numerous.  He 
has  literally  given  away  millions  of 
dollars,  especially,  but  not  exclusively, 
to  educational  institutions  in  the 
South,  including  Davldstm  College. 
Davidson.  N.C:  Queens  College.  Char- 
lotte. N.C;  Southwestern  College. 
Memphis.  Tenn.;  and  the  University  of 
the  South,  Sewanee.  Term.;  to  name 
but  a  few.  Several  of  these  benefac- 
tions are  named  for  his  late  wife,  bom 
Suzanne  Trezevant.  Mr.  Little  is  an 
honorary  alumnus  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege from  which  he  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.D.,  in  1953.  The  col- 
lege library  there  bears  his  name  and 
has  no  superior  on  a  Southern  under- 
graduate campus. 

The  100th  birthday  party  was  given 
by  Mr.  Little  at  a  country  club  in 
Memphis,  where  he  personally  greeted 
a  large  number  of  guests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  pride  in 
Joining  Mr.  Little's  numerous  friends 
in  wishing  him  much  health,  tu^jpi- 
ness.  and  many  good  wishes  as  he 
begins  his  second  century.  It  is  indeed 
an  honor  for  me  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  life  of  this  great  man.* 


ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
OFFERS  GOOD  ADVICE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

opnxnfois 
nf  THE  SOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thunday.  April  30, 1981 
*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mx.  Speaker,  here  and 
there  around  the  Nation  there  are 
voices  of  reason  saying  that  we  have  to 
be  viewing  our  military  spending  with 
caution. 

I  was  through  Atlanta  the  other  day 
and  bought  a  copy  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution in  the  airport  and  came 
across  their  excellent  editorial. 
"Watch  Military  Spending." 

I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rscoao  for 
my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  who  I 
hope  wlU  read  it.  We  will  aU  be  edified 
by  it  if  we  do: 
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(From  the  Atlanta  ConsUtutton.  Mar.  20. 

1981] 

Watch  MnjTABT  SnasiiK 

Tbe  Reagan  administration  plana  to  In- 
crease greatly,  by  bOUons  of  dollan  annual- 
ly, the  Kovemment's  spending  on  defenae. 
There  currently  is  widespread  support  for 
this  increased  military  spending,  but  there 
are  two  dear  dangers  which  we  would  be 
f ooUsb  to  overtook. 

One  is  the  deadly  danger  of  imoe  again 
apoiding  too  much  on  anna  while  downiday- 
ing  steady  and  ctmtinulng  efforts  at  diaann- 
ament  negotiations,  creating  an  internation- 
al anns  race  which  not  (mly  tremendously 
increaaes  the  chances— at  the  worst— of 
EarUi'8  nuclear  annlhilati<m  but— at  the 
liest— draws  great  resources  away  from 
America's  birthright  promise  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  all  its  dUzens. 

Tbe  seotmd  danger  is  illustrated  by  Navy 
Secretary  John  T^««m*n  jr.'s  announcement 
this  wedc  that  be.  as  a  result  of  complaints 
against  the  prime  contractor  for  the  often- 
delayed  Trident  submarine,  was  awarding  $1 
bilUon  in  work  on  other  nuclear  submarines 
to  the  firm's  only  competitor.  ^*Am»n  alao 
threatened  to  cancel  the  Trident  program 
altogether,  in  favor  of  smaller,  more  ad- 
vanced submarines,  after  tbe  eight  Trident 
subs  now  tmder  contract  are  buDt. 

The  principal  contract  for  the  Tridents  1b 
held  by  Klectric  Boat,  which  has  boosted  its 
cost  fnnn  $942  million  to  $1.2  billion  for 
each  of  the  eight  subs.  The  subs'  ccmstruc- 
tlon  is  already  running  two  years  behind 
schedule.  The  cost-overruns  and  the  delays 
prompted  Ledman's  actions  and  comments. 

Tbe  second  danger  is  this:  There  is,  as 
said,  strong  popular  support  now  for  the  in- 
creased government  spending  for  military 
purposes  but  this  support  could  (juickly 
evaporate  if  the  government  and  tbe  compa- 
nies receiving  military  contracts  Oaat  dear- 
ly realise  thst  they  are  spending  real 
money,  not  just  "play  money."  In  the  past, 
almost  as  an  automatic  action,  there  have 
been  numerous  delays  and  cost-ovemms, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions,  even  bil- 
lions, in  contracts  awarded  for  major  de- 
fense systems  and  weapons— and  ttiis  is  one 
reason  for  the  financial  mess  in  which 
America  now  finds  itself. 

The  Reagan  administration,  and  the  na- 
tion's major  defense-contracting  companies, 
must  not  allow  such  waste  of  taxpayers' 
funds  to  happen  again.  If  Ledman's  actions 
indicate  that  the  government  will  watch 
every  dollar  very  dosely,  then  great.  The 
nation's  military  forces  are  in  need  of  up- 
dating and  improvement,  and  tbe  spending 
for  such  can  be  carried  out  only  If  the 
public  continues  to  support  such  massive 
^tending  of  their  taxes.* 
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hers  of  this  body,  as  they  point  out  the 

urgent  need  for  improved  dvU  defense: 

Civu.1 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  SPEECH 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssotnu 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  30, 1981 

*  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on  the 
evening  of  February  24,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  introducing  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  National  Security  Award 
presented  by  the  UJ3.  Civil  Defense 
CounfdL  U.S.  Senator  Harrisoh  H. 
ScHMiTT.  upon  receiving  this  highest 
civil  defense  award,  made  an  address 
that  should  be  shared  with  the  Mem- 


IsuUes  and  gentleraen.  the  introductian 
you  just  heard  is  overiy  generous,  but  never- 
thdeas  Dee  told  me.  would  be  spptedated  by 
my  mother.  You  also  has  some  comments 
about  what  my  father  would  thinli  of  it.  I 
tbtaik  m  just  leave  those  alone. 

Worldng  witb  Dee  and  others  on  this  iame 
has  been  one  of  tbe  pleasures,  peraonsl 
plessures.  of  my  career  in  tbe  Senate.  I  wish 
we  bad  all  beoi  aa  suoeeatful  or  we  would 
have  lilted  to  have  l>een.  I  am  optimistic 
though,  about  wtiat  is  going  to  be 
in  this  Congress  snd  future 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  a  strong  dvfl  de- 
fense system  is  ttie  fssrntlal  fourth  leg,  if  I 
may  use  that  expreaston,  tbe  CTSwrtisI 
fourth  leg  of  our  strategic  defense  triangle. 
A  neglected  fourth  leg,  ss  fourth  legs  so 
often  are.  But  it  is  no  less  esMntial  to  the 
stability  of  our  strategic  defenae  efforts  as 
any  of  the  other  three. 

Let  me  review  for  a  few  moments  tbe  stra- 
tegic defense  situation  we  find  ouradves  in 
today.  For  a  variety  of  reasoos.  a  very  sound 
and  of  late,  maylie  not  so  sound,  we  have  a 
strategic  defenae  policy  that  is  iMsed  on  mu- 
tually aasured  destruction.  That  has  lieen 
the  policy  of  tbe  United  States.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  that  the  Soviet  Unkm  has  bad  tbe 
same  policy  in  their  eff»ts  over  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  But  for  whatever  reason  we 
are  bedding  "innocence  hostage,"  in  order  to 
prevoit  war,  nevertbeiesB  that  is  what  we 
are  doing.  On  my  opinion  and  tbe  opinion 
increasins^  I  ttainlc  of  more  and  more 
people  who  philosophise  on  the  issue,  this  is 
an  unnatural  and  immoral  situation  that 
sluNild  not  oootinue  any  longer  than  we  ab- 
solutely have  to. 

It  results  in  the  situatian  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction,  results  in  tbe  liberation 
and  tbe  evermore  escalation  and  capability 
of  weapons  and  maas  destruction.  It  really 
offers  no  real  security,  snd.  as  I  JncHcafed 
earlier,  our  princ^rie  adversary,  the  USSR, 
does  not  really  lielieve  it.  If  <me  looks  at 
their  preparations,  not  only  for  offensive, 
but  activity  in  thdr  military  area,  but  also 
in  iMeparations  for  dvil  defenae,  one  must 
omdode  that  the  Soviet  Union  iidieves 
that  war  is  not  cmly  poasitde.  it  is  survival, 
mat  is  not  conaistant  with  tbe  green  world 
which  our  strategic  planets  lived  for  too 
many  years. 

But  that  is  wboe  we  are  and  while  we  are 
there,  there  is  no  questim  that  we  must 
compete  within  that  envirooment.  We  must 
compete  with  evermtHe  sophisticated  weap- 
ons of  maas  destruction  and  we  must  com- 
pete as  we  have  not  been,  in  evenune 
rational  use  of  dvO  defense  activity. 

But  I  think  there  is  hope  of  transitioning 
out  of  this  particular  situation.  Not  only  is 
thoe  hope  in  rapidly  improving  at  least  tbe 
oMioQits  of  preparation  for  dvfl  defenae. 
but  also  in  moving  to  a  new  type  of  overall 
strategic  policy  that  might  call  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  mutually  secured  proteetian. 
which  obviously  dvll  defense  is  a  maior 
part. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  terhnologlcal 
l»«alEtlirougbs  of  recent  yean,  have  in  fact 
put,  on  our  boriaon.  tlie  oppottunity  for  de- 
fensive weapon  systems  tbat  literally  can 
protect  not  only  our  popiilatinn  but  In  oon- 
cqtt,  tbe  population  of  the  world  and  aHowi 
us  the  option  of  transitianing  horn  this 
poiod  of  dfitiiifHon  from  wanted  pcoteo- 
tion.  The  first  and  foremost  of  the  new 
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tilimiiiulM  of  coane.  are  tboae  that  deal 
vttli  bltfi-iiowcied  lasen. 

My  borne  eUte  of  Nev  Mexico  I  think  It  ta 
amtt  to  Hur.  ie  the  center  of  laaer  reeeuch 
end  devakipment  in  the  country,  although 
here  are  a  few  people  In  Oallfomla  who 
might  dinsree  with  that.  But  when  you 
kwk  at  the  broad  capabllltka  that  are  being 
developed  for  defenae,  aa  well  aa  energy  pur- 
pooea,  Sandla.  Urn  Alamoa  Laba  in  New 
MtixkKK  aa  w^  aa.  the  Air  Force  weapons 
lab  here  at  Ktrtland  Air  Force  Baae.  I  think 
there  la  Uttle  doubt  that  that*  where  moat 
of  the  aettnty  la  taking  place.  And  it  is  in 
the  Air  Fotoe  weapona  lab,  as  well  as.  the 
White  Sanda  teat  range  where  we  are  begin- 
ning to  aee  the  elements  come  together  that 
provide  defenatre  weapons  systems  for  ex- 
traordinary potiwitial  The  potential  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  hattl»ahipa  in  the  air  which 
can  protect  bombers.  The  potential  to  have 
a  pIdDBt  Une  of  aircraft  that  can  protect  us 
agataMt  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
and  the  ulttmate  potential  when  in  combi- 
nation with  new  technologies  of  the  Space 
Shuttle,  of  having  laser  weapons  systems 
that  can  protect  the  entire  pocket  from  all 
categorha  of  mlasDe  attack  and  even  air 
attack.  It  la  truly  an  exciting  defensive  con- 
cept, one  I  bdieve  we  must  explore  and  I  am 
happy  to  aay  that  that  belief  is  shared  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  my 
iwiKiitluui  with  him.  he  has  Indicated 
not  only  a  great  interest  but  a  great  under- 
standing of  the  potential  of  these  new  sys- 
tems. It  la  alao  my  hope  that  with  the  type 
of  appi^traenta  he  has  made  and  other  ob- 
vioua  inclinations  In  this  administration, 
that  we  are  going  to  see  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  dvfl  defense. 

I  was  personally  pleased  In  the  recent  con- 
greaa  when  we  introduced  8.  1640.  a  bill  that 
would  have  begun  the  long  process.  I  hope 
it's  not  too  long  in  passing  our  clvU  defense 
programs.  Certainly,  the  cooperation  of  Ike 
Skeltop  and  others  was  extremely  useful  in 
that  education  process.  Tour  civU  defense 
counefl  has  supported  that  effort,  and  with- 
out them  and  without  your  efforts  in  the 
future.  It  will  be  very  dlfflcult  to  be  success- 
fuL 

Now,  as  we  look  forward  to  our  defense 
needs  tor  the  IMO's  we  must  build  this 
other  cornerstone  of  the  policy  of  mutually 
aasured  protection.  Technology  is  coming 
alotig  for  the  weapons  systems.  The  prepa- 
ration that  is  necessary  for  a  true  civil  de- 
fense capacity  ia  not  coming  along  nearly  as 
fast  as  It  should.  A»  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
go  around  the  streets  of  Albuquerque  and  it 
la  probably  one  of  the  more  knowledgeable 
arcaa  of  dvO  defense,  you  will  probably  find 
that  moat  people  think  they  are  still  sup- 
posed to  fbid  shelter  in  case  of  a  missUe 
attack.  When  in  reality,  moat  of  the  think- 
ing now.  on  the  subject  is  that  dispersing 
the  population  is  much  better.  But  you  go 
into  the  rural  areas  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
plaoea  that  would  be  receiving  these  people 
leaving  AUmguerque,  and  say:  Are  you 
ready,  do  you  know  these  people  may  be 
coming  your  way?  They  obviously  do  not 
know  that  and  are  not  m^pared  for  it.  Now 
the  kind  of  civfl  defense  we  are  talking 
about  that  has  a  bask  dispersal  phUoaophy 
behind  it.  not  entirely,  but  basic  dispersal 
philoaophy.  ia  need  In  pul>llc  awareneas  and 
public  education.  It  ia  a  lot  leas  expensive, 
bat  a  lot  more  difficult  than  building  shel- 
ters. Thafs  wlaere  we  must  be  headed.  Let 
me  say  that  it  is  my  opinion,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendoualy  dedicated  efforts  of  many 
wlw  are  in  this  room  ttmight.  that  we  still 
are  woefully  unprepared  in  our  civil  defense 
efforts  in  thia  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  I  had  to  categorlw  into  three  stages  the 
activity  of  dvU  defenae.  we  must  rapidly  in- 
clude in  our  national  reference  that  they 
would  be  preparation,  relief  and  recovery. 
Clearly,  the  most  iinportant  of  these  is 
preparation.  Tou  are  prepared  if  your  plan- 
ning is  in  place,  you  have  your  team  tucked 
in  a  box.  if  the  public's  education  has  been 
done  and  Is  continuing,  and  if  you  have  a 
proper  domestic  and  foreign  intelligence 
and  if  you  have  done  the  kind  of  simulation 
and  training  necessary  to  be  ready  the 
chancea  are  you  will  never  have  to  use  that 
capability. 

If  you  do  none  of  these  things,  you  cer- 
tainly increase  the  probability  that  someday 
youll  wish  you  had  done  all  those  things. 
With  all  of  that,  and  when  I  say  that,  and 
let  me  go  back  to  the  start  of  simulation,  it 
sounds  like  something  the  astronauts  might 
use,  but  it  Is  true. 

When  In  1964  I  volunteered  for  the  astro- 
naut program  I  didn't  know  what  simulation 
was.  I  may  have  thought  I  knew  but  I  had 
to  look  up  the  wrong  word  in  the  dictionary. 
In  reality,  we  must  reach  a  point  where,  at 
the  approximate  time,  we  can  exercise  at 
least  the  major  command  structure  that 
would  go  into  place  in  the  event  of  a  nation- 
al, truly  national,  civil  defense  crisis.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  do  today.  But  we  must  encourage 
all  elements  of  our  society,  the  leadership, 
as  well  as  all  other  essential  elements,  to 
begin  to  think  attout  this  process.  A  few 
years  ago  we  learned  that  It  was,  at  least  for 
awhile.  I  don't  know  how  long  it  proceeded. 
I  hope  it  continued  for  sometime.  Farmer 
President  Carter  and  former  Vice-president 
Mondale,  did  participate  in  national  defenae 
exercises  of  a  variety  of  kinds.  That's  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  upper  levels  of 
our  government,  the  people  who  will  even- 
tually have  to  make  the  fundamental  deci- 
sions, be  exposed  to  at  least  the  Idnds  of 
problems  that  they  will  face  when  they  are 
faced  with  those  decisions.  It's  got  to  be  real 
...  as  real  as  you  can  make  it,  without  any 
aspect  of  emergency.  That  is  the  whole 
reason  our  principle  will  work,  because  we 
make  them  as  real  as  we  possibly  could  so 
when  we  were  faced  with  a  national  emer- 
gency situation,  obviously  one  which  we 
never  anticipated,  we  had  at  least  gone 
through  the  process  of  making  the  right 
kinds  of  decisions.  It's  no  less  important  in 
Civil  Defense,  that  commitments  I'm  sure 
most  of  you.  and  all  of  you  who  have 
worked  at  the  local  level  in  Civil  Defense, 
that  when  you  can  perform  those  kinds  of 
exercises,  then  you  have  a  far  better  team 
and  confidence  than  you  would  ever  have 
otherwise. 

And  the  other  third  element,  recovery, 
one  you'll  hope  you  never  have  to  use,  but 
obviously  an  essential  Ingredient  of  convinc- 
ing anyone  else  that  you  meet  and  that  you 
know  and  they  know  how  to  recover  from 
an  actual  national  emergency.  That's  ex- 
tremely Important  and  has  to  be  part  of  this 
overall  process  in  Civil  Defense. 

Most  of  us,  when  we  are  t^'^ng  about 
Civil  Defense  are  thinking  in  terms  of  an 
actual  emergency  that  is  warlike.  And  clear- 
ly if  we  prepare  for  that,  we  are  prepared 
for  other  kinda  of  civil  defense  situations. 
At  least  in  many  ways  we  are  so  prepared. 
One  of  the  efforts  of  the  varioiu  commit- 
tees I  serve  that  relate  to  Civil  Defense  that 
I  have  always  tried  to  reform  is  and  will 
continue  this  year,  is  now  that  I  am  chair- 
man of  a  few  of  those  subcommitteea  is  the 
concept  of  anticipation  of  preparation  for 
knowing  wliat  could  happen  to  you  if  being 
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prepared  aa  you  can  is  good  Intelllgenoe. 
That  happena  wtien  it  do«a  happen. 

And  now  let  me  talk  about  natural  has- 
ards.  Ladies  and  Oentleman.  111  Just  pick 
one  since  I  am  a  geologist  ...  A  bad  earth- 
qtmke.  Those  of  you  who  are  from  southern 
California  know  as  well  as  I  do,  tliat  within 
your  lifetime,  almost  certain,  we  are  going 
to  stare  a  major  catastrophe  in  the  face  in 
So.  Cal.  Potentially  a  million  casualtiea.  and 
we  have  a  simulation:  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  earthquake.  You  know  exactly 
what's  going  to  happen.  If  we  have  a  major 
earthquake  in  Southern  California,  you  are 
going  to  lose  aU  of  your  public  services  Just 
like  that,  because  nothirig  has  been  done, 
really  done,  to  prepare  the  people  for  a  cas- 
ualty like  that 

A  few  years  ago  I  tried  to  convince  the 
Carter  Administration  and  they  are  not 
alone.  Every  Administration  has  the  same 
blind  spots:  That  we  should  at  least  begin  to 
put  into  place,  technology  that  already 
exists  that  enable  us  to  anticipate  the 
events  of  that  kind,  or  predict  perfectly  of 
that  magnitude.  It's  been  done  in  China,  not 
always  successfully  but  its  been  done.  There 
Is  no  reason  to  hesitate  to  begin  that  proc- 
ess here  In  the  United  States  today. 

Yet  the  biggest  roadblock  seems  to  be  that 
nobody  knows  what  to  do  with  the  informa- 
tion if  you  had  it  Well,  that's  the  worst 
excuse  I  can  Imagine  for  not  gathering  and 
working  with  groups  like  yourselves,  at  the 
local  level,  as  well  as  the  national  level. 
Well  figure  out  what  to  do  with  that  infor- 
mation and  we'll  learn  how  to  do  It  properly 
and  we'll  educate  the  people  so  we  can  make 
a  mistake  and  they  won't  stay  home  the 
next  time  when  it's  the  real  thing. 

Let's  remember  for  the  moat  part  we  are 
also  preparing  these  other  kinds  of  events. 
Except,  we  have  to  have  a  little  here  and  a 
little  there  to  be  truly  prepared.  Believe  me, 
I'll  be  helping  you  do  that  as  much  as  I  can. 
Now  in  closing,  let  me  mention  one  other 
subject  that  you  ought  to  become  more 
aware  of.  I  won't  dwell  on  it,  but  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  a  great  deal  with  the  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology  Subcommittee, 
about  which  is  as  important  to  the  civil  de- 
fense concept  as  anything  we  have  to  deal 
with.  That  Is  the  Issue  of  strategic  minerals 
and  energy  supply. 

You  all  know  about  our  energy  crisis, 
which  in  reality  is  an  import  crisis;  that  Is 
we  import  45%  of  our  essential  petroleum 
requirements  from  large  imstable  regions  of 
the  world,  politically  unstable  regions.  Most 
of  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  our 
average  import  of  strategic  minerals  from 
many  of  the  same  unstable  regions  of  the 
world  totals  65%  and  many  of  these  strate- 
gic minerals,  we  Import  all  that  we  use.  and 
we  have  no  domestic  capabilities  to  replace 
it,  and  we  have  an  inadequate  stockpile  if 
we  are  ever  faced  with  a  cut-off  or  a  threat 
of  a  cut-off.  You  could  be  everything  that  is 
right  in  the  kinds  of  civil  defense  activities 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  on  a  day  to  day, 
month  to  month,  year  to  year  basis,  but  if 
the  government  of  ours  does  not  tackle  the 
issue  of  preparation  for  stockpiles  of  strate- 
gic minerals  then  everything  you  have  done 
is  meaningless  because  we  could  be  brought 
to  our  knees  economically,  we  could  be 
brought  to  our  knees  In  terms  of  our  nation- 
al defense  merely  by  an  embargo  or  merely 
by  the  threat  of  an  embargo. 

If  we  go  to  our  hearings  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology and  Space  subcommittee,  and  Jim 
McClure  moves  for  It  on  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  it  wiU  help. 
Please  help  us  in  spreading  the  information 
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and  the  awareness  that  this  la  a  serious  or 
more  serious  crisis  that  faces  the  country 
than  anything  having  to  do  with  energy, 
and  we  have  to  work  on  tliose  issues.  Our 
problem  is  that  you  don't  put  strategic  min- 
erals in  a  gas  tank  and  you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  them  everyday.  But  believe  me,  if 
you  don't  have  them  you're  going  to  pay  for 
them. 

So,  remember  dvil  defense  is  preparation, 
and  all  that  entails  is  iMdng  aide  to  carry  out 
a  complete  effort  whoi  required.  And  final- 
ly we  must  always  show  that  we  know  how 
to  recover. 

Thank  you  very  muclt« 


THE  NATIONAL  MINERAL 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

or  MKVAIM 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPBgSOrrATIVSS 

Thunday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  National  Mineral 
Security  Act  with  an  initial  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  40  Members.  Cosponsorshlp  of 
this  legislation  reflects  a  concern  by 
those  Members  for  a  national  minerals 
policy.  This  bill  will  provide  a  basic  ve- 
hicle for  the  various  committees  to  ad- 
dress the  specific  problem  areas. 

The  National  Mineral  Security  Act 
will  establish  a  coherent  national  min- 
erals policy  to  avoid  the  existing  and 
impending  challenge  of  a  major  miner- 
als crisis.  During  the  1970'8.  America 
found  itself  in  a  troubled  and  vulner- 
able posture  regarding  ova  oil  energy 
needs:  we  were  caught  without  an 
energy  policy.  We  must  not  continue 
down  the  same  perilous  path  of  Gov- 
ernment indifference  that  wlU  tumble 
this  Nation  into  the  pitfall  of  a  serious 
mineral  calamity. 

As  background,  there  are  220  million 
people  in  the  United  States  who  annu- 
ally consume  41.000  pounds  of  miner- 
als per  person.  That  means  over  4  bil- 
lion tons  of  minerals  are  needed  each 
year  to  sustain  the  Nation's  economy. 
A  decline  in  domestic  mineral  produc- 
tion creates  an  increased  dependience 
on  foreign  sources.  This  dependence 
forced  imports  of  nonfuel  minerals  for 
both  raw  and  processed  materials  to 
increase  from  $9  billion  in  1973  to  $21 
billion  in  1978. 

To  aggravate  this  infring«nent  on 
our  economic  stability,  the  United 
States  has  placed  its  national  security 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  foreign  nations. 
We  are  heavily  dependent  on  the 
region  of  southern  Africa  for  76  per- 
cent of  oiu-  cobalt.  93  percent  of  our 
platinum.  48  percent  of  our  chromium, 
and  a  host  of  other  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals.  Without  these  minerals, 
we  cannot  bidld  jet  aircrmft.  weapons, 
or  other  military  hardware  vitally  im- 
portant to  our  national  security.  With 
the  turmoO  that  prevails  in  southern 
Africa^from  political  and  social  ctm- 
flicts  generated  internally  to  militaris- 
tic aggression  generated  externally— 
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the  stability  of  this  region  is  highly 
Questionable. 

We  are.  indeed,  in  a  resource  war. 
Leonid  Brechnev  stated  that  "control 
of  Europe's  sources  of  energy  and  raw 
materials  would  reduce  it  to  the  condi- 
tion of  hostage  to  Moscow."  We  were 
losers  in  the  early  fifties  during  the 
first  battle  of  the  resource  war  when 
the  Soviets  cut  off  exports  of  chromi- 
um to  the  United  States.  We  were 
even  bigger  losers  in  the  second  round 
of  the  resource  war  when  a  Soviet-en- 
couraged oU  cartel  put  the  pinch  on 
American  industry  and  wreaked  havoc 
with  our  country's  economy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  round  three. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  described 
the  Nation's  minerals  picture  as 
"alarming"  and  directed  an  immediate 
review  of  the  situation.  That  effort 
ended  in  a  tragic  waste  of  $3.3  million 
and  3  years  of  valuable  time.  During 
the  past  2  years.  I  have  conducted  over 
a  dozen  hearings  with  expert  witnesses 
relating  the  horror  stories  of  our  de- 
clining minerals  industry.  As  a  result 
of  those  hearings,  my  subcommittee 
published  a  report  entitled  "UJ3.  Min- 
erals Vulnerability:  National  Policy 
Implications,"  which  evaluated  the 
problems  and  recommended  numerous 
solutions.  The  National  Mineral  Secu- 
rity Act  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report. 

Facing  potential  mineral  problems 
and  pursuing  preventative  avenues  is 
the  best  way  of  assuring  our  national 
security  and  economic  stability.  NMSA 
will  establish  a  workable,  coherent  na- 
tional minerals  policy  and  eliminate 
the  "crisis-management"  humiliation 
we  suffered  during  the  long  gas  sta- 
tion lines  of  the  1970's. 

A  tltle-by-title  analysis  of  the  bill 
follows; 

rmjt  I 

Title  I  outlines  the  findings  and  purposes 
of  the  National  Mineral  Security  Act  of 
198L 

TITUn 

Title  n  creates  a  Council  on  Minerals  and 
Materials  within  the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the 
President.  Three  permanent  Council  mem- 
beia  are  charged  with  responsibilities  to  co- 
ordinate and  review  government  activities 
related  to  minerals.  The  Council  would  rec- 
ommend policy  options  to  the  President  for 
maintaining  a  viable  national  minerals 
policy. 

Tinx  m 
TiUe  m  addresses  domestic  resource  po- 
tmtial  <m  the  public  lands.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  ia  required  to  review  all  public  land 
withdrawals  and  dassifkmtlons  and  report 
back  to  Congress  on  the  number  of  acres 
closed  or  restricted  to  mineral  location  and 
leasing.  A  procedure  is  established  to  assist 
the  Secretary  in  determining  those  lands 
which  may  have  the  most  mineral  potential, 
and  the  hi^est  interest  by  the  private 
sector  f<H^  exploration.  The  legislation  does 
not  open  up  restricted  lands:  rather,  the 
Secretary  would  request  nominations  of 
from  the  private  sector,  identify  those 
with  the  highest  Interest  hold  a  hear- 
ing, and  then  determine  the  degree  to  which 
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those  lands  should  be  made  available  for 
mineral  location  or  leasing.  Also,  the  De- 
cember 31,  1983  mining  expiration  date  in 
the  Wilderness  Act  is  extended  to  December 
31.  1963. 

TrtLXIV 

Title  IV  onphasizes  the  roles  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  V£.  Geological 
Survey.  BOM  is  designated  as  the  principal 
federal  agency  for  mineral  data  collection 
and  analysis.  Various  activities  are  required 
by  both  the  BOM  and  USOS  to  enhance  the 
data  base  and  identification  of  areas  of  atrar 
teglc  mineral  potential  and  Improving  recov- 
ery and  productivity  within  the  mining  and 
mineral  industries.  The  Secretary  is  directed 
to  transfer  the  mineral  institute  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

TITLBV 

TiUe  V  amends  the  tax  laws  to  assist  the 
mining  industry  in  maHngr  capital  invest- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  find,  develop, 
and  produce  the  minerals  on  which  our 
economy  and  national  security  depend.  This 
title  would  provide  for  tax-exempt  fiwMvHn 
for  pollution  control  facilities.  In  addition, 
it  would  allow  for  accelerated  amortization 
of  pollution  control  and  other  government 
mandated  expenditures. 

TITLE  VI 

Title  VI  amends  the  Administration  Pro- 
cedures Act  to  bring  about  regulatory 
reform.  It  allows  agencies  to  permit  staff  ar- 
gument, call  expert  witnesses  for  direct  or 
cross-examination  and  gives  the  opportunity 
for  oral  argummt  to  resolve  controversiea 
over  material  facts  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  Tlils  title  also  requires  each  agmcy 
to  make  a  showing  of  alternatives  which 
would  achieve  the  objective  of  lower  cost  or 
less  adverse  effects. 

Tin*  vn 

Title  Vn  amends  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to  provide 
tluit  numeys  received  from  the  sale  of  mate- 
rials from  the  stockpile  be  transferred  to 
the  "transactions  fund"  and  be  immediately 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  those  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  which  the 
stockpUe  is  in  deficit  The  UUe  thovby  re- 
moves the  present  requirement  that  moneys 
in  the  transactions  fund  be  appropriated 
before  they  are  available  for  the  purchase 
of  stockpQe  materials. 

TiTu  vm 

TiUe  vm  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  review  the  antitrust  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations to  determine  thtir  effect  on  domes- 
tic mining  and  mineral  industries. 

Tmxix 

Title  IX  names  the  Bureau  of  >Cines  as 
the  repository  of  foreign  mineral  informa- 
tion and  directs  BOM  to  ascertain  and  ful- 
fill the  informational  requirements  of  feder- 
al agencies  for  foreign  mineral  data.  It  also 
requires  ttie  Secretary  of  State  to  report  on 
foreign  policy  as  it  relates  to  this  natlan's 
minerals  availability,  >nriii««ny  the  econom- 
ic and  national  security  interest  the  envi- 
nmment  for  n.S.  investments  abroad,  and 
future  initiatives  that  could  favorably  affect 
V&  mineral  security. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  NMSA 
are  essential  for  the  development  of  a 
national  minerals  policy.  This  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  continue  its  lackadai- 
sical, haphazard  approach  toward  the 
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importanoe  of  »  stable  domestic  indus- 
trial 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 


ATTVCS 


or 
m  THB  BO08C  or 

Thunday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ooDoept  of  equal  Justice  under  the  law 
is  fundamental  to  our  American 
system.  Congress  created  the  Legal 
Senices  Corporation  to  insure  poor 
Americans  the  legal  resources  neces- 
sary to  the  fuU  exercise  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  Corporation  has  enjoyed  bi- 
partisan support  from  across  the  ideo- 
logical q)ectrum  because  equal  oppor- 
tunity under  the  law  is  not  a  conserv- 
ative or  liberal  issue— it  is  a  right 
founded  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposal 
to  abolish  the  Corporation  would  be  a 
travesty  upon  our  legal  and  constitu- 
tional system.  I  am  amazed  that  any 
administration  would  propose  such  an 
injustice.  If  Congress  accepts  the  ad- 
minlstratiM)  proposal,  it  raises  legiti- 
mate questions  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
Congress  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  equal  Justice  and  legal  equality. 

Chairman  Pcm  Rodiho  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Cnnmittee  has  introduced  H.R. 
3506.  legislation  reauthorizing  the 
Corporation  for  the  next  3  years.  I 
have  cosponsored  that  bill  because  I 
believe  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  assure  truly  equal  Justice  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  economic 
condition.  That  goal  can  best  be 
achieved  by  continuing  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  program  at  an  ade- 
quate f  imding  leveL 

The  MinnesoU  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation holds  that  view  as  well,  and  has 
spoken  out  forcefully  in  support  of 
ctmtinued  funding  of  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  It  is  a  high  tribute  to 
this  organization,  and  to  its  president. 
Conrad  M.  Fredin  of  Duluth,  that 
they  have  taken  a  clear  and  forthright 
stand  in  favor  of  equal  access  to  legal 
counsel  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  £4>eaker.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion in  support  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  adopted  by  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Minnesota  State  Bar 
Asndatlon  be  included  in  the  Rxcoro. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  consider  the 
strong  endorsement  made  by  the 
board  of  governors. 
Rooujnoa  or  the  Boabd  or  OowtMrnoma, 

MnmtBtnA  Stats  Bab  Amociatioi*— Ar- 

raowta.  Mabcb  3S.  IMl 

Whereas,  equal  Justice  under  law  is  a  fun- 
damental  coocept  of  a  free  Mctety.  sod  bc- 
ctmtbfOttj  to  legal  reprcaentatioD  (or  all 
people  Is  wMfitlil  to  effectuate  that  princi- 
ple; and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  oontlnulXK  need  for 
low-lnoaaie  rcsldaaU  of  MinnesoU  to  re- 
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oelve  legal  advice  and  representation  In  civil 
matten  for  which  they  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate counsel;  and 

Wh«eaa.  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-356  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  96-322  provides 
funding  to  legal  aervicea  programs  in  Minne- 
sota in  order  that  they  may  provide  such 
services  to  low-income  MInnesotans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  has  found,  at 
Public  lAW  93-3M  SecUon  1001  (5),  that  "to 
preseve  its  strength,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram must  be  kept  free  from  the  influence 
or  use  by  it  of  political  pressures":  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Bar  Asaodation 
and  the  MinneaoU  SUte  Bar  Association 
support  the  funding  of  the  Natiorua  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  oppose  restric- 
tions on  the  free  exercise  of  Independent 
professional  Judgment  of  legal  services  law- 
yers in  representing  low-income  persons; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  administration  )ias 
announced  that  it  will  seek  the  abolition  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  an  end 
to  budget  appropriations  for  legal  services 
programs,  in  legislation  In  the  United  States 
Congress, 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Bar  Asaodation  recommends  that: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  pass 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  without  restriction  on  the  free 
exercise  of  independent  professional  Judg- 
ment of  legal  services  lawyers  In  their  repre- 
sentation of  low-income  persons,  and  with- 
out restriction  on  the  ability  of  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  to  pursue  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents the  same  full  range  of  legal  remedies 
that  an  attorney  In  private  practice  would 
be  able  to  seek  on  l>ehalf  of  more  affluent 
clients. 

2.  The  Congress  oppose  any  change  to  the 
current  form  of  organisation  of  legal  serv- 
ices, or  to  the  current  method  of  funding 
legad  services  programs,  which  would  sub- 
ject programs  to  control  by  persons  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  whone  Interests  might  be 
or  become  In  conflict  with  Independent,  ef- 
fective represenUtion  of  clients  by  legal 
services  attomes^. 

3.  The  Congress  appropriate  a  sufficient 
level  of  funding  to  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  enable  It  to  continue  the 
same  level  of  service  which  it  now  provides. 

4.  This  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Minne- 
sota.* 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDING  OP  BETA  SIGMA 
Pm  SORORITY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OPMASTlAint 
IM  THZ  HOUSS  OP  RKPaSSKHTATrVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Bftr.  Speaker,  today 
over  250,000  active  members  of  more 
than  12.000  chapters  of  the  Beta 
Sigma  Sorority  are  celebrating  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  sorority's 
founding.  In  this  connection,  on  Janu- 
ary 23  this  year.  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  128.  authorizing  and 
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requesting  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  7  days 
commencing  April  30  of  each  year  as 
"National  Beta  Sigma  Week." 

To  date.  I  have  88  cosponsors  of  my 
resolution.  In  the  House.  218  cospon- 
sors are  needed  before  the  resolution 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor.  I  am 
happy  to  note,  however,  that  the 
other  body  took  up  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 75— identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  128  introduced  by  me  early 
this  year— and  passed  it  yesterday. 
Considering  that  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  in  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor DoLS  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader  Just  yesterday.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  other  body  for  getting  the 
resolution  through  the  Senate  with 
dispatch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
House  will  not  act  in  time  to  recognize 
the  world's  largest  international 
Greek-letter  women's  organization 
today.  But  I  do  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  thank  the  following  col- 
leagues for  having  cosponsored  House 
Joint  Resolution  128: 

List  op  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Bafalis.  li€r.  BaUey  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Boner,  Mrs. 
Bouquard.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Bfrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Derrick, 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Brtel,  Mr.  Evans 
of  DeUware,  Mr.  FaaceU.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs. 
Penwlck.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Oinn.  Mr.  Oore,  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmldt.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Lagomarslno,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Loeffler. 

Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulskl.  Mr.  MoUohan,  Mr.  Natcher.  Bir. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  San- 
tini.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wiiui,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Tennyson 
Ouyer,  a  beloved  friend  and  colleague 
of  ours,  was  also  a  cosponsor. 

^ivea  though  the  House  will  not  be 
able  to  act  on  my  resolution  today. 
Beta  Sigma  Phi's  50th  anniversary.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  cosponsored  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 128  to  do  so  soon  in  order  that 
the  President  may  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
next  year.* 
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WE  BfUST  MOVE  FROM  POREION 
PETROLEUM 


HON.  PAUL  SMON 

ornxnou 

ni  THK  BOU8B  OP  HBPBaSBITATIVB 

TTtursday.  April  30, 1981 

•  Bfr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  everytime 
I  read  Carl  Rowan's  column,  or  hear 
him  on  the  Martin  Agronaky  program, 
I  become  more  and  more  grateful  that 
this  Nation  has  an  articulate  spokes- 
man like  Carl  Rowan. 

Recently,  he  had  a  column  about  the 
necessity  to  move  away  from  foreign 
petroleum. 

The  column  is  right  on  point. 

It  is  amazing  that  every  study  shows 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing  research  to 
develop  synthetic  fuels  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  East,  and  yet  this  administra- 
tion is  suggesting  that  we  continue 
with  sjrnthetic  fuel  production  that 
uses  water  from  the  West  and  uses  the 
low-sulfur  coal  from  the  West,  both  of 
which  are  limited  in  quantity. 

We  had  better  look  for  some  long- 
range  answers,  and  Carl  Rowan's 
column  has  more  sense  than  the  ad- 
ministration budget  has: 

Must  Move  Fhom  Forzigic  PrrRoizuif 

Washingtoh.— Oen.  David  D.  Jones,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  gave  Con- 
gress a  somber  warning  last  week:  Soviet 
forces  near  the  borders  of  Turkey,  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  have  been  upgraded,  and  are 
capable  of  a  thrust  toward  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Have  you  thought  seriously  about  what  it 
would  mean  to  your  supply  of  gasoline,  of 
heating  and  cooking  f  ueL  if  the  Soviets  took 
over  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Inn, 
Iraq,  Kuwait? 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  Nigeria  might 
become  so  angry  over  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's game  of  kiss-and-make-up  with 
South  Africa  that  the  Lagos  government, 
our  second-biggest  foreign  supplier,  might 
say:  "Not  one  more  barrel"? 

Have  you  asked  "what  IT'  the  Camp  David 
agreement  Is  sabotaged  and  Mideast  peace 
talks  flounder  and  the  n.S.  is  fsoed  with  an- 
other Arab  oil  embargo? 

All  these  "ifs,"  we  must  hope,  relate  to  de- 
velopments that  are  not  likely  to  occur.  But 
prudent  American  leadership  must  plan  on 
the  assumption  that  the  worst  could  come 
atwut.  That  is  why  I  am  disturt>ed.  as  are 
many  members  of  Congress,  that  the 
Reagan  administration  not  only  has  not 
fashioned  an  energy  policy,  but  that  It  Is 
thrashing  around  in  ideological  blindness, 
destroying  the  policies  and  programs  that 
his  predecessors  forged,  often  at  their  politi- 
cal risk. 

Richard  Nixon  had  to  preside  over  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  He  recognised  this 
nation's  vulnerability  to  such  denials  of 
energy.  He  expressed  his  concern  this  wajr: 

"We  must .  .  .  face  up  to  a  very  stark  fact: 
we  are  beading  toward  the  most  acute 
shortages  of  energy  since  World  War  XL 

"In  the  short  run  this  course  means  that 
we  must  use  less  energy  ...  in  the  long  run. 
it  means  that  we  must  develop  new  sources 
of  energy  that  will  give  us  the  capacity  to 
meet  our  nseds  without  relying  on  any  f or- 
eignnatlcm." 

President  Jimmy  Carter  outdid  mxon  in 
hyperbole,  calling  the  energy  crisis  "the 
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moral  equivalent  of  war."  Init  he  also  outdid 
all  of  his  predeoeasors  in  programming  the 
use  of  ooaL  solar  energy,  synthetic  fuels  and 
other  techniques  to  give  the  United  States 
reasonable  independence  from  the  fossil 
fuels  beneath  foreign  lands. 

After  almost  two  m<mths  in  office,  the 
Reagan  administration  shows  not  the  sligiit- 
est  evidence  that  it  recognizes  the  energy 
peril  abroad,  or  the  certainty  of  tragedy  at 
home  if  it  deludes  millions  of  Americans 
into  believing  that  as  prices  rise  for  gaso- 
line, natural  gas,  heating  oil.  American  oil 
tycoons  and  wOdcatten  are  going  to  blanket 
the  slopes,  the  ranges,  the  iMiyous,  the  off- 
shore iMslns.  and  suck  out  more  energy 
than  America  could  ever  use. 

The  greatest  threat  of  an  earth-denuding 
nuclear  war  lies  in  a  potential  contest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  oil  and  gas  deposits  Ijeneath 
Saudi  Arabia.  Iran.  Iraq.  Kuwait  and  the 
rest  of  the  Persian  Oulf  area.  We  should 
never  cede  to  the  Soviets  the  right  to  march 
into  those  areas  without  a  fight,  but  pru- 
dence suggests  that  we  ought  to  get  our  do- 
mestic situation  in  order  so  tliat  a  cutoff  of 
Persian  Oulf  oU  will  not  mean  that  our 
Immbers  cease  to  fly.  our  tanlu  no  longer 
roll,  our  factories  grind  to  a  halt  and  our 
achoolhouses  and  business  places  must 
dose. 

The  people  Mr.  Reagan  has  brought  to 
town  dont  like  the  synfuels  program  passed 
by  Congress  because  they  don't  like  govern- 
ment doing  what  they  think  "private  enter- 
prise" can  do.  They  think  the  synfuels  pro- 
gram is  a  gigantic  boondoggle  whose  leaders 
are  slated  to  get  ridiculously  high  salaries. 

They  can  scale  down  the  salaries,  reduce 
the  staff,  or  whatever,  but  they  ought  not 
let  Ideology  blind  themselves  to  the  reality 
that  we  must  use  our  abundant  technology 
to  move  America  away  from  a  life-threaten- 
ing dependency  on  other  peoples'  petro- 
leum.* 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  ARliS  FOR 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssoinu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESERTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Kansas  City 
Jewish  Chronicle  tells  of  the  dilemma 
of  furnishing  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  dangers  that  accompany  such 
a  decision.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
the  Members  of  this  body: 
Trk  DnxMKA  OP  Arms  For  Saubi  Arasia 
That's  a  rough  scenario  for  the  State  of 
Israel— the  proposal  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  soup  up  the  of f msive  air  striking 
potential  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  part  of  Wash- 
ington's determination  to  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  USSR  to  penetrate  the  Middle 
East 

If  Israel  protests  too  much  the  supply  of 
additional  fuel  tanks  and  special  bomb  racks 
to  those  F-15  Jet  fighters,  bought  in  1978 
when  Congress  prohibited  the  current  gain 
demanded  by  Saudi  Arabia.  Washington 
may  condude  Israel  doesnt  worry  about  the 
Moscow  threat  in  the  Middle  East  the  way 
the  U.8.  does.  Yet.  if  Israel  does  not  articu- 
late strtMig  opposition  to  the  deal,  such  a 
supine  posture  may  invite  added  blows 
against  Israel's  security  the  next  time 
around. 
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Obviously.  Israel  lacks  leverage.  Suspend- 
ed over  millions  of  bands  of  Saudi  Arabian 
oO,  the  gallant  little  state  now  experiences  a 
nightmare  that  a  loyal  sUy  of  the  U.S. 
should  be  vared.  So  let's  look  at  the  drama 
from  three  points  of  view,  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  reasonable  conduaions. 

First,  what  It  all  means  to  the  i»*»f »  Ad- 
ministration: Mindful  of  the  fact  that  tt  Is 
dealing  with  the  heartland  of  oO  wealth 
(Saudi  Aratria  supplies  20  to  3S%  of  the  non- 
Communist  world's  oQ).  our  government 
seeks  to  establish  bases  in  Oman.  Egypt.  So- 
malia, and  Kenya  in  the  hope  ttaat  Moscow 
will  underrtand  she  wHl  face  formidable  mil- 
itary barriers  if  and  when  ahe  ventures  deep 
into  that  zone  of  the  worid.  Again.  Washing- 
ton naturally  expecU  lUyadh.  ostensibly 
anti-Communist,  to  intensify  what  Washing- 
ton sees  as  Saudi  Arabia's  role  as  a  moderat- 
ing influence  In  the  BCIddle  East,  if  we 
comply  with  the  current  request.  Then  too. 
ttiat  huge  Idngdom  might,  in  exchange  for 
obtaining  our  air-to-air  missiles  and  aerial 
refueling  tankers,  keep  a  lid  on  dcyrodteting 
oil  prices. 

Second,  take  note  of  how  pleased  Saudi 
Arabia  is  with  the  aviation  bonanza  now 
within  its  gxasp.  In  addition  to  relishing  Is- 
rael's discomfort,  this  oil-powerful  onpire 
can  feel  reasonably  protected  against  incur- 
sion by  the  USSR.  And  if  Washington 
doesn't  oblige,  there's  always  the  alternative 
of  acting  upon  Crown  Prince  Fabd's  threat: 
"If  we  find  the  doors  to  American  and  West- 
em  arms  markets  dosed,  we  might  turn  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  the  weapons  we 
need." 

Third,  a  review  of  Israel's  bitter  recollec- 
tions and  present  anxiety:  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  King  Saud  denounced  Israel  as 
a  "cancer"  to  be  uprooted  as  sucti.  and 
stated:  "We  Arabs  total  about  SO  miliions:  so 
wliy  don't  we  sacrifice  10  million  of  our 
number  (to  wipe  out  Israel)  and  live  in  pride 
and  self-respect?"  Israel  will  never  forget 
that  Saudi  Arabian  units  fought  against 
Israel  in  1948  and  1973,  and  aided  Egyt>t  in 
1967.  Tills  is  the  imperial  power  that  fi- 
nances the  PLO's  terrorism  r«mp«iyii  at  the 
rate  of  $400  million  a  year,  the  natkm  that 
denounced  the  Camp  David  agreements  and 
mounted  the  oil  embargo  against  the  VJB. 
leas  than  a  decade  ago. 

Once  equim>ed  with  the  new  sophisticated 
air  machinery  by  Washington.  Saudi  Arabia 
will  be  able  to  monitor  Israd's  own  aviation 
movements  over  a  distance  of  500  miles. 

President  Resgan  snd  State  Secretary 
Haig  have  made  It  dear  they  Intend  to  keep 
historical  U.S.  pledges  to  strengthen  Israel 
against  Its  many  Arab  antagonists.  But 
Israel,  naturally  stung  by  Prince  Fabd's  call 
for  a  holy  war  against  Israd  during  the  Jan- 
uary Arab  summit— the  """»''"r  of  "this 
Zionist-racist  arrogance"— shudders  at  the 
thought  that  the  new  sophisticated,  offen- 
sive tools  America  supplies  Saudi  Arabia 
may  fall  into  Russian  hands. 

The  least  the  XJ£.  should  expect  from 
granting  the  new  military  strength  to  Saudi 
Arabia  is  a  truly  firm  anU-Soviet  stance  and 
a  better  break  In  oiL  Israel,  in  its  turn,  cer- 
tainly deserves  help  f r«n  Washington  in 
the  form  of  a  stitMig  commitment  from 
Saudi  Arabia  to  stop  circulating  ooiries  of 
the  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion.  along 
with  agreement  to  stop  war  cries  directed 
against  Jerusalem.* 
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HXTNOER  SnUKE  IN  NORTH  OF 
IRELAND 


HON.  LEO  C  ZEFERETTI 
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trade  standoff.  It  !■  Imperative  to  the 
prindples  of  peace  and  Justice  that 
she  act  expeditiously  In  making  every 
effort  to  resolve  this  crisis.* 


or  mwTOBX 
Of  THB  BOUSE  or 


'ATTVIS 


nundav.  April  30. 19il 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
Join  my  ooUeagues  this  morning  in  ex- 
tending an  urgent  plea  to  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  and  the  British 
Ooveniment  to  Intervene  in  the 
hunger  strike  being  waged  In  Ulster's 
Maae  Prison  by  Bobby  Sands  and 
three  other  prisoners. 

I  stress  at  the  outset  that  I  remain 
staunchly  opposed  to  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence, whether  perpetrated  by  terror- 
ist groups  or  the  government  authori- 
ties In  Northern  Ireland.  However. 
Mrs.  Tatcher's  callous  Intranslence  in 
refusing  to  even  consider  any  compro- 
mise to  this  stalemate  is  merely  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  will  surely  explode 
in  Ulster  should  Mr.  Sands  or  his 
fellow  strikers  die.  I  particularly 
grieve  for  the  many  innocent  citizens 
who  will  be  slaughtered  in  the  out- 
break of  violence  that  will  surely  take 
place. 

Room  for  compromise  is  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Sands.  I  implore  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment to  make  every  effort  to  seek  a 
compromise  settlement  before  North- 
em  Ireland  again  erupts  in  a  volcano 
of  bullets  and  bombs. 

It  appears  that  the  differences  sepa- 
rating the  two  sides  are  really  a 
matter  of  semantics.  Among  other 
minor  demands.  Mr.  Sands  seeks  only 
to  wear  his  own  clothes  as  opposed  to 
prison  garb.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were 
arrested  under  special  laws,  held  in- 
communicado for  periods  of  up  to  7 
days,  tried  in  special  nonjury  courts 
that  permit  coerced  confessions  as  ad- 
missible evidence,  and  sentenced  to  ex- 
tremely harsh  jail  terms— Mr.  Sands 
was  arrested  while  riding  in  a  car  in 
which  a  gun  was  found  and  sentenced 
to  14  years  in  prison.  Tet  these  prison- 
ers, convicted  of  politically  motivated 
crimes,  are  refused  any  kind  of  special 
status  by  British  officials. 

While  the  prisoners  had  originally 
sought  to  be  classified  as  political  pris- 
oners, they  have  softened  their  de- 
mands to  Include  only  minor  changes 
in  prison  policy,  such  as  clothing,  in- 
creased visitation  rights  and  the  free- 
dom to  mix  with  other  prisoners.  Yet 
Mrs.  Thatcher  maintains  that  any 
cmoesslrai  to  the  prisoners  represents 
submissioo  to  the  demands  of  terror- 
jsta  A  compromise  settlement  is  possi- 
ble. Despite  the  efforts  of  officials  of 
the  Irish  Republic,  the  European 
Commlssioo  on  Human  Rights  and 
emissaries  of  the  Pope,  the  strike  con- 
tinues. It  is  clear  that  only  Prime  Min- 
ister Thatcher  has  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  intercede  in  resolving  this 
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ANOTHER  MISTAKE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcALiroairiA 
m  THS  BOnSK  or  RXPRXSCIfTATrVCS 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  any  budget  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  thousands  of 
programs  is  difficult  to  understand. 
The  budget  is  especially  difficult  to 
understand  when  one  Is  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject,  as  is  the  new  admin- 
istration, and  one  \s  rushed  to  make  a 
decision,  as  the  Reagan  administration 
chose  to  be. 

One  obvious  error  in  the  Reagan 
budget,  whether  by  ignorance  or  mis- 
guided prejudice,  was  the  proposal  to 
totally  eliminate  the  Federal  role  of 
support  for  science  and  engineering 
education.  These  cuts  were  especially 
ironic  coming  on  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  first  man  in  space— a  Russian— 
and  at  a  time  of  continued  U.S.  eco- 
nomic decline,  relative  to  that  of 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  All  of 
these  countries  have  a  higher  degree 
of  scientific  literacy  than  does  the 
United  States,  which  helps  to  explain 
much  of  our  problem  in  the  world 
today. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  has 
decided  that  this  error  in  the  Reagan 
budget  proposal  was  serious  enough  to 
warrant  reporting  out  a  budget  higher 
than  that  requested  by  the  President. 
I  credit  the  scientific  and  technical 
community  for  this  small  victory,  be- 
cause it  was  this  commimlty  which 
successfully  communicated  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  the  need 
for  restoring  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  one  of  the 
editorials  on  this  subject  which  I  be- 
lieve summarizes  the  issue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  editorial,  and 
to  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee when  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation bill  comes  to  the  House  floor. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chemic^  &  Englneerinc  News. 

Apr.  20.  1981] 

A  Cbt  or  Peorst 

(By  Michael  Heylin) 

The  new  Administration's  proposed  fiscal 
1M2  budget  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (aee  pace  31)  has  generated  some 
quite  vlKorous  reactions  from  the  scientific 
community.  Under  this  budget,  foundation 
support  for  scientific  and  englneerlnc  re- 
search would  remain  high.  For  instance, 
funding  to  the  foundation's  chemistry  divi- 
sion would  be  18  percent  higher  than  it  is  in 
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1981  and  the  gain  for  the  chemical  engineei^ 
ins  division  would  be  34  percent.  However, 
such  gains  would  be  financed,  in  part,  by 
cuts  in  other  N8F  prograois. 

The  biggest  bone  of  contention  is  the  pro- 
posed eliminatioo  of  NSF"!  long-term  pro- 
gram In  support  of  adenoe  ediication- fund- 
ing for  which  Is  slated  to  be  cut  from  rough- 
ly $70  million  this  year  and  the  $112  million 
proposed  by  President  Carter  for  fiscal  1M2 
to  about  $10  million,  just  enough  to  contin- 
ue fellowahips  already  awarded.  Other  big 
cuts  are  also  planned  in  support  for  re- 
search in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences. 
A  major  gain  in  support  of  industry /univer- 
sity cooperative  research  programs  has  been 
eliminated.  And  what  would  have  been  a 
new  program  to  fund  modernisation  of  uni- 
versity research  equipment  will  not  be 
funded. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  already 
has  expressed  its  displeasure  over  the 
Reagan  proposals  to  both  the  President 
himself  and  to  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees involved  with  the  N8P  budget.  Ac- 
cording to  ACS.  "such  a  plan,  if  carried  out. 
would  deal  a  severe  setback  to  U.S.  science 
and  technology,  and  to  the  country's  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  military  strengths." 

The  ACS  statement,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  also  asserts  that 
"Scientific  education  is  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  scientific  enterprise,  and  must 
have  support  commensivate  with  this  com- 
mitment. This  nation  could  not  have  at- 
tained its  present  position  in  science  and 
technology  without  the  strong  support  by 
NSF  of  science  education  programs.  Not 
only  do  we  need  scientifically  and  technical- 
ly qualified  professional  men  and  women, 
we  also  must  have  scientifically  literate  lay 
men  and  women."  The  statement  also  points 
out  that  the  nation's  decision  makers  and 
those  who  elect  and  support  them  "need  to 
know  and  understand  science  sufficiently 
...  so  they  can  function  Intelligently  as  in- 
volved citizens  in  a  world  continually  being 
changed  by  science  and  technology." 

Allan  Bromley,  Yale  physicist  and  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  made  some  of  the 
same  points  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  last  month.  Among  other 
things,  he  stated  that  "To  expect  scientific 
and  technological  progress  while  abandon- 
ing efforts  at  improving  science  and  techno- 
logical teaching  in  our  schools  is  illogical 
and  a  disservice  to  tbe  nation's  interests." 
He  views  adequate  support  for  effective  sci- 
ence education  programs  to  tie  of  the  high- 
est priority. 

The  science  community  does  have  a  strong 
case  for  crying  out  in  protest  at  the  Admin- 
istration's proposed  meat  ax  approach  to 
NSF  programs— especially  those  involved 
with  education.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  tbe  NSF  effort  in  science  and  engineer- 
ing education  has  been  effective  over  the 
years.  There  also  seems  no  doubt  that  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  is  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs  that  science  and 
technology  bring  to  society.  And  the  Admin- 
istration's suggestion  that  the  education 
programs  until  now  funded  by  NSF  will  be 
picked  up  and  carried  on  at  the  state  and 
local  levels  does  not  seem  to  be  well  found- 
ed. 

It  is  appropriate  for  scientists  to  speali  out 
on  the  NSF  budget;  it  is  close  to  their 
hearts,  it  is  their  turf,  they  understand  it. 
and  can  grasp  the  broader  implications  of 
changing  it  in  a  precipitous  manner.  Bfaybe 
this  involvement  will  encourage  them  to 
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look  with  equal  intensity  at  other  aspects  of 
the  overall  federal  R&D  budget  for  fiscal 
1982.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  funds 
involved,  some  of  these  dwarf  the  NSF 
budget.  And.  in  the  opinion  of  many  re- 
spected scientists,  some  involve  projects 
that  could.  In  the  long  run,  undermine  the 
welfare  and  security  of  this  nation  as  well  as 
the  world.* 


THE  THREAT  TO  ISRAEL— IT 
NEVER  ENDS 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATTVIS 

Thunday,  April  30, 1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  our  Nation  officially  ob- 
serves "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  This 
body  officially  proclaimed  the  week  of 
May  3-8  as  an  official  time  of  remem- 
brance and  celebration  of  the  Jewish 
cultural  contributions  within  world 
and  American  cultiu'e.  Observing  this 
week  of  appreciation  is  also  a  time  for 
reflecting  upon  the  type  of  threat  that 
exists,  so  well  voiced  in  Tuesday 
night's  hideous  raid  and  missile  attack 
at  Kiryat  Shlmona.  When  will  brutal- 
ity and  destructiveness  stop?  The  his- 
tory of  modem  Israel  is  the  story  of 
constant  threat  from  terrorism.  The 
threat  is  not  confined  to  the  land  of 
Israel:  unfortunately,  it  is  also  perva- 
sive in  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

I  would  like  to  bring  an  article  by 
Michael  Rubinoff  entiUed.  "The  Spirit 
of  Hitler  in  the  Halls  of  the  U.N."  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Rubinoff,  a  historian,  wrote  this  arti- 
cle last  year  for  Newsday.  Its  words 
are  timely  today. 

The  SratiT  or  Hitler  nf  the  Haixs  or  the 

U.N. 

(By  Michael  W.  Rubinoff) 

Israel's  expulsion  from  the  United  Nations 
is  no  longer  an  idle  threat.  Third  World 
states,  in  league  with  Communist  nations 
and  the  radicals  of  the  Arab  bloc,  are  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  their  long-pursued  goal- 
reversing  tbe  UN's  1947  decision  to  create  a 
Jewish  state  in  Palestine. 

The  irony  of  the  cxurent  debate  in  the  UN 
on  expelling  Israel  cannot  be  lost  on 
anyone.  Israel  was  the  first  state  literally 
created  by  the  United  Nations.  Following 
her  successful  war  for  independence,  Israel 
was  accorded  membership  in  the  UN  and  its 
related  agencies. 

The  question  of  Israel's  expulsion  can  be 
dated  from  the  time  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly chose  to  equate  Zionism  with  racism  in  a 
resolution  adopted  on  Nov.  10, 1975.  The  hy- 
pocrisy of  Idi  Amln's  Uganda,  Moammar 
Khadafy's  Libya,  and  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba 
joining  with  a  host  of  totalitarian  dictators 
in  supporting  this  resolution  was  not  to  go 
unnoticed  by  the  then  IJJB.  ambassador  to 
the  UN.  Daniel  P.  Moyniban. 

"A  great  evil  has  been  loosed  upon  the 
world."  Moynihan  said.  "The  abomination 
of  anti-Semitism  has  been  giv«i  the  appear- 
ance of  international  sanction.  The  General 
Assembly  today  grants  symbolic  amnesty— 
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and  more— to  the  murderers  of  4  million  Eu- 
ropean Jews." 

Moyniban  can  vouch  for  the  hostility 
shown  in  the  UN  to  the  American  point  of 
view.  Since  the  General  Assembly  doubled 
its  numbers  in  the  1060s.  extremist  one- 
sided debates  and  resolutions  have  increas- 
ingly dominated  the  proceedings.  Important 
issues  often  have  been  neglected  or  ignored 
in  favor  of  propaganda  displays. 

Witness  the  present  discussion  on  expel- 
ling Israel,  while  much  of  the  Mideast  is 
either  smarting  under  Soviet  imperialism,  as 
in  the  case  of  Afghanistan,  or  is  at  war,  as  in 
the  case  of  Iran  and  Iraq. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  many 
Americans,  some  of  whom  once  supported 
the  UN,  are  now  rethinldng  their  commit- 
ment to  that  body. 

During  the  Zionism  debate  five  years  ago. 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  was 
passed  on  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  infa- 
mous "Kristallnacht,"  the  night  when 
Hitler  put  to  the  torch  the  synagogues  of 
Germany.  That  night  was  an  important 
maiker  on  the  long  road  for  European  Jews 
that  ended  in  the  ruins  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  in  the  Elnsatzgruppen  extermina- 
tion pits  in  Russia  and  in  the  gas  chambers 
and  ovens  of  Auschwitz,  Treblinka,  and 
Dachau. 

Many  countries  applauded  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  UN  in  1947  when  it  created  the 
state  of  Israel  to  redress  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  European  Jews.  Today,  those  same 
countries  are  amazed  at  how  a  body,  origi- 
nally established  to  combat  Nazi  tyranny 
and  the  philosophy  of  Mein  Kampf ,  has  de- 
generated Into  a  forum  for  some  of  those 
very  same  ideas. 

Should  the  General  Assembly  succeed  in 
purging  Israel  from  its  midst,  it  will  unques- 
tionably lead  to  tbe  expulsion  of  other  na- 
tions. 

The  ouster  of  the  Republic  of  China 
(Taiwan]  foreshadows  a  day  when  any 
nation  that  opixtses  the  spread  of  ctHnmu- 
nism  or  defies  the  threat  of  oil  blackmail 
will  be  branded  as  outlaws  or  outcasts.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  automatic  major- 
ity of  power-drunk  potentates  and  petty 
despots  now  in  control  of  the  UN  could 
someday  throw  the  United  States  out. 

Tbe  United  States  and  its  allies  are  soon 
to  be  confronted  with  what  could  very  well 
be  their  own  fate  and  future,  for  when  blind 
hatred  is  accorded  the  appearance  of  public 
and  international  respectability,  when  the 
technique  of  the  "Big  Lie"  as  personfied  by 
Josef  Goebbels  is  permitted  to  flourish  with 
impunity  and  when  free  men  shrink  from 
responsibility  into  the  depths  of  appease- 
ment, then  the  spirit  of  Adolf  Hitler  is  omi- 
nously alive.* 


REFORMING  THE  AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZOHA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  by  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  on  "Reforming  the  Ameri- 
can Presidency."  This  article  contains 
insightful  commentary  on  such  reform 
proposals  as  the  single  6-year  term, 
repeal  of  the  22d  amendment  which 
limits  a  President  to  two  terms,  and 
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the  transfer  of  the  date  of  inaugura- 
tion from  January  20  to  November  20. 
I  Include  it  in  today's  Record. 

IFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  7, 
1981] 

RErORMWG  THE  AMEUOUI  PlBSniEMCT 

(By  Authur  Schleslnger,  Jr.) 
The  ghastly  event  last  week  has  made 
Americans  think  hard  about  their  Presi- 
dents, their  country  and  themselves.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  guaran- 
tee a  President's  safety  against  homicidal 
madmen  without  altering  in  an  ominous 
way  the  character  of  the  presidency  and  the 
character  of  our  democracy.  Assassination  is 
evidently  the  horrible  risk  U.S.  heads  of 
state  must  endure,  and  President  Reagan 
has  endured  it  with  superb  gallantry.  We 
might  profitably  ask  ourselves  why  we  alone 
among  Western  democracies  suffer  this  ap- 
palling problem,  but  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  assassination  attempt  will  doubtless 
arrest  for  a  time  the  decline  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
national  support  reported  in  recent  opinion 
polls.  That  early  decline  had  already  raised 
questions  about  our  treatment  of  the  presi- 
dency. People  were  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  demand  too  much  too 
soon  from  Presidents,  whether  the  press 
does  not  find  undue  pleasure  in  criticism 
and  exposure,  whether  "the  brealdng  of  tbe 
President"  has  not  become  a  dominating 
theme  in  our  modem  politics.  Not  since  Ei- 
senhower, people  point  out,  has  a  President 
served  his  "normal"  two  terms. 

ERA  OP  OHE-TERM  FRESEDERTS 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  It  is  a  curious 
notion  that  a  President,  elected  once,  is 
more  or  less  entitled  to  re-election.  How 
many  Presidents  since  Andrew  Jackson 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  have  served 
two  full  consecutive  terms?  The  answer  is 
four  in  these  145  years— Grant,  Wilson,  the 
second  Roosevelt  and  Eisenhower.  Since  the 
first  half-century  of  the  Republic,  the  one- 
term  presidency  has  been  more  the  rule 
than  the  exception. 

De^ite  history,  the  impression  persists 
that  we  are  entering  a  novel  era  of  one-term 
Presidents.  No  doubt  this  impression  ac- 
counts for  the  revival  of  tbe  idea  that  we 
can  help  restore  the  presidency  by  electing 
our  Presidents  for  a  single  term  of  six  years. 
Tbe  single  six-year  term  is  hardly  a  new 
thought.  At  least  180  constitutional  amend- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  proposed  in 
Congress  since  Congressman  Honphlll  of 
Pennsylvania  introduced  the  first  <Hie  In 
1826.  Jackson.  W.  H.  Harrison  and  Polk  fa- 
vored the  Idea.  The  Confederate  Constttu- 
tion  adopted  it.  After  the  GvU  War  Andrew 
Johnson.  Hayes  and  Taft  all  reoommended 
it.  In  our  own  time  Eisenhower,  Lyndm 
Johnson  and  Jimmy  Carta-  have  advocated 
the  single  six-year  term,  as  have  such  emi- 
nent Senators  as  Mike  Mansfield  and 
George  Aiken.  R^.  Jack  Brooks  and  Sen. 
Uoyd  Bentsen  have  introduced  single  six- 
year  term  amendmoits  in  tbe  present  ses- 
si<m. 

The  oonv«itional  argument  is  that,  by  re- 
lieving Presidents  of  the  concerns  of  re-elec- 
tion, tbe  amendmoit  would  liberate  them 
from  politics.  Instead  of  running  for  a 
second  four-year  term,  tbey  could  concen- 
trate on  running  the  country.  Tn«t*«H  of 
pandering  to  interest  groups  and  fbasing 
around  the  country  after  votes,  tbey  would 
be  free  to  work  for  the  general  welfare.  Ex- 
President  Carter  sees  particular  virtue  in  re- 
moving from  the  presidency  "tbe  stigma  or 
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that  tnvryibiim  i>  done  for  po- 
Uttod  rMMMH."  A  riz-yaar  tcnn.  moreover, 
would  give  •  President  the  time  he  needs  to 
■hspe  and  eury  out  bii  procnuna. 

llM  vcomflnt  Muadi  tdwilkle  enouch 
unto  you  start  to  think  about  it  For  it  Is 
moat  — «M>aiy  that  a  sln^  term  wouM  liber- 
ate a  PrsMsnt  tram  poilUos.  He  would  still 
have  to  oonvlnce  the  electorate,  that  his  pro- 
ponls  an  oeoassary.  He  would  still  have  to 
tat  his  prociana  throu^  Contreas-a  task 
in  which  he  would  be  handleapped  by  his 
portion  as  a  lame  duck.  If  be  had  any  sense 
of  re^wwsMltty  for  the  future  of  his  party. 
he  would  still  wlah  to  sponsor  and  then  to 
rampalm  for  his  successor. 

even  if  a  stnde  term  could  elevate  a  Presi- 
dent above  poUtlca.  Is  this  what  we  want  in 
a  democracyT  The  artument  for  Insulating 
the  presldiincy  is  profoundly  anti-democrat- 
ic in  its  implication.  It  — r-— -  that  the 
ftealdeat  alone  knows  wliat  Is  beet  for  the 
country  and  that  the  voters  are  so  wrong- 
headed  and  ignorant  that  a  President 
should  be  enabled  to  disregard  them.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  democratic  process  Is  the  ob- 
stacle to  wise  decision. 

The  theory  of  American  democracy  la 
<iulte  the  opposite.  It  is  that  the  President'a 
duty  is.  not  to  Ignore  and  override  the  na- 
tion's wishes  and  needs,  but  to  heed  and  rec- 
ognlae  them.  Democracy  suppoees  in  addi- 
tion that  the  voters  may  often  Imow  things 
that  Presidents,  remote  In  the  White  House 
sanctuary,  do  not  know— hardly  an  errone- 
ous supposition  when  one  recalls  the  consid- 
erable price  paid  In  recent  times  for  presi- 
dential IsotaUion  and  wUlfulness.  Few  things 
iiave  a  naore  salubrious  effect  on  a  Presi- 
dent's awareness  of  a  nation  outside  and  on 
his  sensitivity  to  pul>llc  concerns  than  the 
daaire  for  re-election. 

Recent  experloioe  has  given  the  Republic 
a  healthy  interest  in  presidential  account' 
ability.  But  it  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  conatitu- 
tional  change  more  efficiently  designed 
than  the  single  six-year  term  to  release 
Presidents  from  the  discipline  of  consent 
and  thereby  to  revive  the  imperial  presiden- 
cy. 

As  for  the  six-year  provision,  this  is  surely 
too  short  if  a  President  is  doing  a  good  Job 
and  too  long  if  he  is  doing  a  bad  Job.  Im- 
peachment Is  a  remedy  for  malversation, 
not  for  incompetence.  Jefferson,  who  began 
by  Cavoring  a  single  seven-year  term,  even- 
toaily  cotMlnded  that  "service  tar  eight 
years,  with  a  power  to  remove  at  the  end  of 
the  flnt  four"  was  better.  He  was  right. 

Joseph  Cailfano  in  his  book  "A  Presiden- 
tial Nation"  has  made  another,  and  more  in- 
teresting, argument  for  the  six-year  term. 
He  contends  that  the  funding  cycle  of  the 
f edenl  system  rtrmands  six  years  In  order  to 
give  a  new  President  more  time  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  budgeting.  But  Presi- 
1  and  Mr.  Stodonan,  by  detaaa- 
rather  brilliantly  that  a  new  Presi- 
dent need  not  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
his  predecessor's  budget,  have  diminished 
the  foree  of  Mr.  Callfano's  point. 

Moreover,  like  most  thoughtful  propo- 
nents of  the  six-year  term.  Mr.  Cailfano 
favors  It  only  if  aeoompanied  by  other 
aa.  for  example,  in  the  length  of 
1  terms.  He  also  rejects  the  idea 
of  a  staitfle  presfclentlsl  term.  His  ground  is 
that  the  sln^  term  would  "reduce  evm 
fmthar  the  r>iiniisliiiiiias  of  the  modem 
laurtiliiiiry  to  the  people."  Of  course  the 
dental  or  re-dlgibOlty  Is  itself  a  curtailment 
of  the  dsBOcntlc  is  miss  If  democracy  Is 
about  anything,  it  is  about  the  right  of  the 
voters  to  make  a  free  choice  of  their  leaders. 
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"I  can  sse  no  propriety."  George  Washing- 
ton wrote  the  year  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constttutlan.  "in  precluding  ourselves  from 
the  servlee  of  any  man.  who  on  some  great 
emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable  of  serving  the  pubUc."  Hamilton 
amplified  that  argument  in  the  73nd  Feder- 
alist Paper.  Woodrow  Wilson  said.  "By  seek- 
ing to  determine  by  fixed  constitutional  pro- 
vision what  the  people  .  .  .  are  perfectly 
competent  to  determine  for  themselves,  we 
cast  a  doubt  upon  the  whole  theory  of  popu- 
lar government."  Constitutional  reformers 
seeking  to  Improve  the  presidency  might 
well  turn  their  energies,  as  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale.  Clark  Clifford  and  Morris  UdaU  have 
suggested,  to  repealing  the  23nd  Amend- 
ment, which  limits  a  President  to  two  terms. 
niAoaxnuTiON  tkamstis 

I  don't  suppose  this  will  happen.  But  an- 
other amendment  proposed  this  session 
might  have  a  better  chance.  This  amend- 
ment, introduced  by  Sens.  Claiborne  Pell 
and  Harry  Byrd  Jr.,  would  transfer  the  date 
of  Inauguration  from  Jan.  20  to  Nov.  20. 
Few  features  of  our  system  more  baffle  and 
dismay  our  friends  abroad  than  the  pro- 
tracted period  between  a  presidential  elec- 
tion and  the  inauguratioiL  In  Britain,  when 
one  government  gives  way  to  another,  the 
new  prime  minister  moves  into  10  Downing 
Street  at  once.  Admittedly  two  factors  sim- 
plify transitions  in  parliamentary  regimes. 
One  is  the  limited  number  of  offices  availa- 
ble for  political  appointment:  the  other  is 
the  requirement  in  most  cases  that  the  cabi- 
net be  chosen  from  the  parliament  and  the 
consequent  prior  existence  of  a  "shadow 
government." 

Still,  as  Profeaaor  Robert  Weason  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  has  pointed  out,  a 
shorter  interregnum  would  compel  presiden- 
tial candidates  to  assemble  their  teams  in 
advance  of  the  election.  In  these  days  when 
contrived  television  spots  replace  the  policy 
speeches  of  old,  the  disclosure  of  proQ>ec- 
tive  cabinets  would  do  something  to  restore 
substance  to  campaigns  and  offer  the  voters 
better  evidence  on  whic  to  make  their  deci- 
sions. 

A  shorter  interregnum  would  in  addition 
relieve  Washington  of  the  embarrassing  and 
futile  spectral  presence  of  a  vanishing  ad- 
ministration, it  would  miniitifai^  the  danger- 
ous period  of  policy  void  that  paralyses  do- 
mestic decision  and  invites  trouble  in  world 
affairs.  It  would  avoid  the  expensive  sprawl 
of  transition  "planning"  and  contention 
that  marked  the  most  recent  changeover. 
And  it  would  further  diminish  Mr.  Call- 
fano's budget  problem  by  giving  the  new 
Preident  time  to  submit  his  own  budget  for 
the  impending  flscal  year. 

Here  Is  a  constitutional  reform  that  would 
materially  improve  our  democratic  process. 
All  power  to  Sens.  Pell  aitd  Byrd!« 


A  HUBERT  HUMPHREY  SPIRIT 
NEEDED 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxnou 

nf  THS  BOVSB  or  RKPRISKirr ATTVXS 

Thunday.  April  30.  1981 

•  BCr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  giants  in  our  country's  political 
history  was  the  late  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey. 

Nick    Thlmmeach    has    caught    his 
spirit  and  gives  sound  advice  to  not 
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only  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  to  everyone  in  political  life  by 
giving  us  the  Humphrey  example. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  read  the  Thlm- 
mesch  column,  which  appeared  origi- 
nally in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

I^SSOITS  HUSXKT  HOMPBaBT  COULO  TiACH 
TH>  NSW  SHIATI 

Washhtotok.— Among  the  sorely  missed 
human  qualities  in  this  town  are  the  ef- 
fervescence, optimism,  and  spirit  of  Hubert 
Horatio  Himiphrey.  It  was  nearly  three 
years  ago  that  the  "Happy  Warrior"  died  of 
cancer.  We  haven't  seen  anybody  like  Hum- 
phrey since,  and  probably  won't  for  many 
years. 

Humphrey  loved  the  political  game  with 
passion.  He  was  a  strong  Democrat  and 
almost  always  fought  for  what  he  regarded 
as  principle.  He  panted  for  humanity  and 
too  often  implemented  such  Impulses  by 
whipping  up  another  federal  program. 
Humphrey  displayed  a  sharp  edge  in  debate, 
but  he  was  also  a  conciliator.  He  often  vehe- 
mently disagreed— as  veteran  Republicans 
will  smilingly  testify— but  he  was  never  dis- 
agreeable. There  was  no  man  more  popular 
in  the  U  A  Senate. 

Despite  setting  some  sort  of  record  for  the 
volume  of  his  rhetoric,  Humphrey  was  re- 
spected as  a  senator  of  stature. 

Two  of  Hubert's  best  qualities  were  his  in- 
ability to  be  angry  at  anyone  for  very  long, 
and  his  empathy  for  fellow  political  war- 
riors of  either  party.  There's  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  if  Hubert  were  alive,  he  would 
be  on  the  phone  every  other  day  with  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  trying  to  buck  him  up 
ss  he  prepares  for  the  sad  trip  home  to 
Plains,  reminding  Carter  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  the  fact  that  there  is  much  of 
life  before  him. 

When  he  wss  ridden  with  cancer,  pale  and 
feeble,  scarcely  able  to  rise  in  his  bed.  and 
only  four  days  from  death,  Humphrey 
phoned  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Jan.  9.  1978.  to 
wish  him  a  happy  birthday. 

According  to  Muriel  Humphrey.  Nixon 
was  very  touched,  but  not  quite  as  much  ss 
on  Christmas  Day— two  weeks  before— when 
Humphrey  phoned  Nixon  to  wish  him  a 
merry  Christmas. 

If  any  opponent  had  scathed  Nixon  in 
rampalgns.  it  was  Humphrey,  in  1968,  when 
the  two  fought  a  close  battle  for  the  presi- 
dency. Humphrey  once  introduced  Emmett 
Kelly,  the  famous  clown  done  up  with  out- 
landish pants,  sad  eyes  and  rubber-ball  nose, 
as  "Nixon's  campaign  manager  and  chief 
economic  adviser." 

Robert  Kennedy's  r*mp»<||n  tactics  sav- 
aged Humphrey  in  the  1960  West  Virginia 
primary,  and  later,  when  Kennedy  demand- 
ed that  Humphrey  release  his  Minnesota 
delegates.  Hubert  snaiH>ed:  "Bobby,  go  to 
helL"  But  Humphrey  reconciled  with  Bobby 
and  all  others  by  whom  he  was  roughed  up 
inpoUUcs. 

He  forgot  and  forgave  the  hurts  inflicted 
by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  Joseph  Rauh,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  chieftain 
who  turned  on  Humphrey;  and  the  scores  of 
demonstrators  who  spat  on  and  reviled  him 
during  the  acrimonious  Viet  Nam  period. 

Humphrey  shook  it  all  off.  "He  quickly 
got  it  out  of  his  system,"  recalls  David 
Gartner,  Humphrey's  longtime  aide.  "He 
lived  at  peace  with  himself.  He  was  always 
phoning  people  on  their  birthdays  or  when 
they  were  ilL  He  couldn't  stop  himself  from 
doing  that." 
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Humphrey  was  such  a  blend  of  civility. 
Warmth,  humor,  and  prnffssional  politician. 
He  was  no  saint  As  a  poor  boy  in  the  trade, 
he  had  to  look  the  other  way  in  the  old  days 
so  he  wouldn't  see  where  the  '— ™r**t" 
bucks  were  coming  from.  He  also  liked  a 
good  time,  and  perhaps  that's  why  he  un- 
derstood human  frailty. 

The  game  of  politics,  as  played  in  the  U.8. 
Senate,  should  be  one  where  the  Hubert 
Humphreys  prevail,  no  matter  what  their 
views.  When  Humphrey  arrived  there  in 
1949,  he  was  brash  and  full  of  himself  for 
having  led  the  civil  righU  fight  at  the 
Democratic  convention  the  summer  before. 

He  was  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  many 
senators  and  was  embarrassed  to  hear  Sen. 
Richard  Russell,  the  titan  from  Georgia, 
pointedly  remark:  "Can  you  Imagine  the 
people  of  Minnesota  sending  that  damn  fool 
down  here  to  represent  them?" 

However,  ss  one  sage  observed.  "In  Wash- 
ington, some  grow  and  some  swell."  Hum- 
phrey grew.  He  won  the  respect  of  all  the 
titans,  including  Russell,  was  elected  major- 
ity whip,  and  became  the  man  many  sena- 
tors turned  to  for  advice  or  even  consola- 
tion. He  and  Barry  Goldwater  were  buddies, 
and  his  old  dust-ups  with  the  Kennedys 
never  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  warm 
friend  of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

The  new  Senate  is  distinctive,  not  Just  be- 
cause it  is  Republican  and  conservative,  but 
also  because  a  majority  of  its  members  are 
relative  newcomers  to  political  life.  Let's 
hope  that  this  Senate  develops  warmth,  ci- 
vility, and  an  ability  to  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable— qualities  with  which 
Humphrey  wss  richly  blessed,* 


VOCAllONAL  REHABIIJTATION 
PROGRAM  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CSaOLDIA 
IN  THE  House  OF  RSPBESENTATTVES 

TTtursday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIFTR  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  true  success  stories  in  our  fair 
State.  South  Carolina,  and  one  that 
does  not  get  nearly  the  recognition  It 
deserves,  is  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  administered  by  the 
South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Department.  It  has  turned  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  handicapped 
people  into  productive  workers,  at  a 
lower  cost  per  rehabilitated  vorker 
than  almost  any  other  program  In  the 
country.  Commissioner  Joe  Dusenbury 
has  done  a  wonderful  Job  of  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  his  department  with 
industry  in  South  Carolina.  Recently, 
in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  woilt 
that  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
people  have  been  doing.  Riegel  Manu- 
facturing Co.  in  Aiken.  S.C..  presented 
Governor  Riley  with  a  check  for 
$1,000  to  be  used  by  that  department. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  says  scnne- 
thing  nice  about  the  ocnnpany.  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitatiim  d^Mrtm«it. 
and  the  workers.  Two  articles,  one 
about  the  check  and  one  about  the 
workers  themselves,  follow  my  re- 
marks. I  commend  them  to  the  attri- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
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RnoL  Pancms  Chkx;  BnsniBs  Pwonx 

HOWOIXD 

(By  Paula  Blackmon) 

The  Riegel  Textile  Corporation  recently 
presented  Gov.  Richard  W.  (Dick)  Riley 
with  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $1,000. 

The  check,  donated  by  Rlegel's  conven- 
ience products  division,  will  be  used  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department. 

Riegel  has  two  divisions  which  are  in- 
volved with  contracts  with  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation centers.  Alkos  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Center  operates  a  contract  with 
Riegel  in  which  it  completes  the  fuU  pro- 
duction of  wet  wipes  for  distribution  to  re- 
taQers. 

We  appreciate  and  enjoy  our  relationship 
with  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  even 
though  we  pay  taxes  which  go  toward  the 
support  of  tills  state  agency,  we  are  in  favor 
of  their  worit  to  the  point  that  we  want  to 
make  this  contribution  for  the  work  they're 
trying  to  do,"  said  Danny  L.  Stanton.  Rle- 
gel's Division  Manager  for  Manufacturing. 

rnoil  paogkam  bxhdtts  custoiikbs. 

Hamdicappkd 

(By  Wallace  C.  Hltchcodi) 

AiKm.— Pat  yourself  on  the  back  next 
time  you  buy  a  pop-up  dispenser  of  pre- 
molstened  towelettes. 

You'll  be  helping  a  lot  of  handic^tied 
people  gain  dignity. 

Chances  are  those  Wet  Wipes  or  Baby 
Wipes  you  see  on  the  shelves  at  K-Mart. 
Revoo,  Sears  and  other  outlets  are  packaged 
by  handicapped  clients  at  the  Aiken  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Center. 

For  more  than  a  year  nearly  25  handi- 
caived  people  have  been  turning  huge  rolls 
of  absorbent  paper  into  small,  moist  towels 
that  are  handy  for  baby,  household,  car 
trips  and  removing  makeup. 

The  handicapped  clients  operate  a  paper- 
slitting  machine,  label  the  dispensers  and 
fQl  ttiem  with  a  lanolin  solution,  stuff  them 
with  towelettes  and  package  the  product  for 
shipment. 

The  work  is  done  under  contract  with 
Riegel  Textile  Corporation's  Convenience 
Products  Division  in  Aiken. 

And  everybody  benefits. 

Riegel  is  meeting  customer  demands  for 
the  Wet  Wipes  and  Baby  Wipes  and  the 
handicapped  clients  are  paid  for  the  work, 
based  on  their  rates  of  production,  while 
they  learn  how  to  get  along  on  the  Job. 

"We're  training  our  clients  to  work  in  a 
factory  or  on  an  assembly  line  and  with  the 
Riegel  contract  they're  getting  on-the-job 
training  because  we've  now  got  our  own  fac- 
tory and  assembly-  line."  said  Alan  Coleman, 
supervisor  at  the  center. 

Coleman  pointed  out  that  the  towelette 
contract  represents  the  only  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  in  the  coimtry  that 
has  handicapped  clients  working  24  hours  a 
day.  in  three  shifts. 

It's  a  trade  secret  with  Riegel  Just  how 
many  di^ensers  of  moist  towelettes  are 
turned  out  by  the  handicapped  workers,  but 
the  company  did  say  a  large  volume  is 
shiiH>ed  by  rail  and  truck  across  the  coun- 
try. 

"This  is  working  out  real  well  for  us."  said 
Danny  Stanton,  manufacturing  manager  for 
Rlegel's  Convenience  Products  Division 
here. 

"We're  dedicated  to  doing  the  kind  of 
things  that  will  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  the  clients  are  providing  a  valua- 
ble service  to  us  tn  that  they  run  that  oper- 
ation and  do  it  at  a  price  that's  as  low  as  the 
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price  we  would  be  able  to  do  it  at."  said 
Stanton. 

"And  we  find  that  the  clients  doing  the 
work  are  extremely  dedicated  to  what  they 
do."  he  added. 

The  Riegel  Corporation  last  month 
showed  its  appreciation  for  the  state's  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  effort  by  hanHing  oov. 
Dick  Riley  a  check  for  $1,000  to  be  used  in 
rehab  work.  Riegel  also  has  a  contract  with 
the  C^olumbia  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(^nter  for  production  of  towels. 

In  accepting  the  Riegel  donation.  Gov. 
ROey  said:  "In  times  of  ecomnnic  austerity, 
this  Is  the  kind  of  dvlc  responsibility  that 
makes  up  for  fewer  government  dollars." 

C^l«nan  said  the  handicapped  people 
working  on  the  Riegel  contract  could  be  de- 
pendent on  family  and  friends  for  a  living 
and  some  could  even  be  institutionalized  at 
taxpayer  expense. 

Now,  thanks  to  Riegel  and  other  business- 
es and  industries,  the  clients  have  become 
economically  self-sufficient,  they  have  pride 
and  dignity,  and  feel  that  they  have  become 
a  useful  pari  of  society,  Coleman  said. 

Ck>leman's  operation,  which  began  in  1947, 
now  has  nearly  200  handicapped  penoaa 
working  on  nearly  SO  contracts  from  23  area 
industries. 

The  clients  repair  and  assemble  storage 
skids  for  Clearwater  Finishing  Company, 
repair  coveralls  and  lab  coats  for  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant,  fill  gas  grill  hardware  bags 
for  Ducane  Heating  Corporation  and  assem- 
ble wheeled  toys  for  the  Roses  Stores. 

They  work  on  their  Jobs  at  the  rehabilita- 
tion center  until  they  are  ready  to  enter  the 
Job  market.  About  6.000  clients  have  found 
Jobs  after  receiving  rehabilitation  training 
In  Aiken. 

"We  couldn't  do  it  without  the  help  of  our 
industries."  said  Ck)leman. 

During  1980  the  state's  Industries  and 
businesses  paid  over  $2  million  for  contract 
work  done  at  centers  like  the  one  in  Aiken, 
enabling  handicapped  people  to  gain  experi- 
ence in  realistic  work  settings.* 


IRELAND— HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

or  mwTOKK 

m  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRSSERTATTVBS 

TTiunday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
rights— a  phrase  used  and  sometimes 
overused  by  manjr;  the  north  of  Ire- 
land—an area  of  the  world  which 
many  cannot  understand.  Combine 
the  two,  and  you  can  begin  to  under- 
stand the  problem  which  exists  there. 

Can  you  imagine  not  being  able  to 
have  a  job  because  of  your  religious 
beliefs?  Can  you  imagine  not  being 
able  to  receive  an  adequate  education 
for  the  same  reason?  Can  you  imagine 
being  15  years  old  and  knowing  that 
having  either  is  nothing  but  a  dream? 

That  is  the  situatim  which  current- 
ly exists  in  the  six  occupied  counties  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  That  is  why  the 
(nirrent  bloodshed  exists.  That  is  why 
we.  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
bodies  in  the  world,  must  try  to  look 
at  the  situation  in  terms  of  right  and 
wrong. 
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What  I  Mk  for  ia  not  the  condoning 
of  terror Iwu  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
rimply  uk  that  this  great  body  look  at 
the  f^icts.  At  this  point  in  Ume.  we  do 
not  need  one  of  our  best  allies  to  be 
preoocuitied  with  a  guerrilla  war. 
What  we  need  is  cohesion  within  our 
NATO  allies.  What  Ireland  needs  is  its 
freedom* 

I  simitly  ask  all  of  you  to  help  this 
small  country  get  what  another  small 
country  sought  In  1776— freedom.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 


ornxnran 


m  THS  BOUSB  or  KSnUSBirr  ATTVBS 

Thunday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  CX3RCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  in  Illinois.  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  and  voting 
today  on  a  motion  to  approve  the 
House  Journal  of  Wednesday,  April  29. 
Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  to  aiH>rove  the  motion.* 


THE  DEFECTION  OF  RUMANIA'S 
TOP  TRAINERS  OP  GYMNASTICS 


HON.DONRnTER 

or  numsiLVAinA 

nf  THE  HOUSS  or  ■KPMtSDfTATTVKS 

Thurtday,  April  30,  1981 


•  Mr.  RTTTER.  1^.  Speaker,  Just 
before  the  Easter  recess,  the  news 
media  reported  the  press  conference 
at  the  State  Department  by  the  top 
trainer  team  of  the  Rumanian 
wtMuen's  gymnasts.  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Beta 
Karoly  and  Gesa  PoEsar. 

These  people  are  ethnic  Hungarians 
and.  whfle  their  disagreement  about 
their  treatment  by  the  Rumanian 
State  Central  Federation  of  Athletics 
might  have  been  the  inunediate  cause 
of  their  defection,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  continuing  violation  of  the 
human  and  ethnic  rights  of  the  2Vi 
million  Htmgarians.  mostly  in  Transyl- 
vania, was  the  underlying  concern 
that  led  to  their  final  action  after 
much  soul-searching. 

We  hope  that  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment will  be  faster  than  usual  in 
releasing  the  7-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Karolys  and  the  wife  and  infant 
chOd  of  Mr.  Poesar  and  I  am  today 
urging  the  Rumanian  Ambassador  to 
expedite  matters  under  the  family  re- 
unlflcatkm  clauses  of  the  1975  Helsin- 
ki Declaration  of  the  Conference  on 
Cooperation  and  Security  in  Europe. 
We  understand  that,  as  long  as  their 
children  are  In  Rumania,  the  defectors 
must  refrain  from  exposing  the 
human  rights  and  ethnic  policy  griev- 
ances which  they  and  their  fellow 
Hungarians  suffer  in  the  C<Hnmunist 
dictatorship  of  Mr.  Nlcolae  Ceaucescu. 

There  are  no  restraints  imposed  on 
us.  as  lawmakers,  to  denounce  these 
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grievances,  however.  They  include 
severe  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
Himgarlan  and  German  minority  lan- 
guages in  public  and  in  official  use, 
despite  the  guarantees  laid  down  in 
the  Rumanian  Constitution— using 
"salami  tactics"  for  two  decades 
against  Hungarian  and  German  sec- 
tions in  Rumanian  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  elimination  of  any, 
but  literature  and  linguistic  courses  on 
higher  education  level  in  Rumania- 
intimidation  and  harrassment  of 
anyone  protesting  any  violation  of 
human  and  ethnic  rights  despite  con- 
stitutional guarantees— and  dispersion 
of  the  skilled  labor  and  professional 
population  of  the  Hungarian  minority 
into  purely  Rumanian  areas,  mostly 
outside  of  Transylvania. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Rumanian 
Government  proceeds  by  a  combina- 
tion of  administrative  and  punitive 
measures  against  the  minority 
churches,  including  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church— about  1  million  mem- 
bers—and the  Roman  Catholic 
Church— about  1.2  million  Hungarian 
and  German  members— and  has  an 
outrageous  record  also  against  smaller 
Protestant  denominations— Baptists. 
Adventists,  and  Pentecostals— the 
leaders  of  many  of  which  are  still  lan- 
guishing in  prison  for  tnmipted  up 
charges. 

Add  to  this  the  dire  economic  situa- 
tion, we  must  sympathize  with  the 
freedom  loving  Rumanians  as  well  as 
with  the  intrepid  ethnic  Hungarians 
and  Germans  of  Transylvania  noting 
their  sufferings  under  a  harsh  Com- 
munist sjrstem.  We  should  do  every- 
thing in  our  power,  in  view  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Rumania  which  are  closer 
than  with  any  other  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  to  ameliorate  the  abuses 
and  to  restore  a  modicum  of  rights  of 
all  Rumanian  citizens,  particularly 
those  suppressed  both  on  ideological 
and  political  grounds.* 


FUNDING  FOR  EDUCATION  AND 
OTHER  PROGRAM  AREAS 
SHOULD  BE  INCREASED 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

or  mcHiOAii 

ni  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKFRESEIfTATrVES 

Thundav,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
that  the  bipartisan  Gramm-Latta 
budget  substitute  should  budget  more 
money  for  education  and  several  other 
important  program  areas. 

Earlier  today,  I  supported  efforts 
that  would  have  allowed  revisions  to 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget.  Specifically. 
I  voted  against  the  rule  on  the  budget 
resolution  because  it  offered  no  oppor- 
tunity for  amendment. 

I  believe  that  the  25  percent  reduc- 
tion in  funding  for  education  called 
for  in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  is 
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unacceptable.  I  would  like  to  see  more 
money  budgeted  for  education. 

Now  that  efforts  to  defeat  the  rule 
have  failed  and  there  is  no  opportuni- 
ty for  amendment.  I  will  vote  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  However.  I 
intend  to  work  for  revisions  in  its 
budget  levels  both  in  the  appropri- 
ations process  and  in  the  second  con- 
cturent  budget  resolution.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDUCATORS  OF 
NAPA.  CALIF. 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OP  CALiroaiiiA 
nf  THX  House  OP  aXFBXSBirrATIVXS 

Thunday,  AprU  30,  1981 

*  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  community  of  Napa. 
Calif.,  have  been  blessed  with  excel- 
lent teachers  for  many  years.  Four  of 
those  educators  are  going  to  retire  this 
year  in  June.  All  are  outstanding 
people  who  wiU  be  missed  by  their 
fellow  staff  members,  their  students 
and  the  qitizens  of  their  community 
and  school  district. 

In  recognition  of  their  years  of  dedi- 
cated service,  I  would  like  to  read  their 
names  and  review  their  careers  for  the 
RccoRO.  This  special  congressional  rec- 
ognition is  very  richly  deserved.  They 
are: 

(1)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Libby)  Slmpaon— 
OrlcinaUy  from  Webster  City,  lowm.  Mrs. 
Simpaon  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  spent  five  years  teaching  in 
Sundance  In  tliat  great  state.  Following  her 
tenure  in  Wyoming,  Mrs.  Simpson  moved  to 
CallfomiA.  where  she  taught  for  five  years 
in  VaUeJo.  She  came  to  Napa  in  1959  and 
has  taught  English  there  for  twenty-two 
years.  Mrs.  Simpson  will  enjoy  her  retire- 
ment with  her  husband  and  their  four  ctill- 
dren. 

(2)  William  (BiU)  Spahr— A  University  of 
San  Pranclaco  graduate  and  World  War  n 
veteran.  Mr.  Spahr  received  his  MJL  in 
Education  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  Mr.  Spalir  moved  to  Napa  in 
1951  and  lias  Uught  History  and  Math  for 
30  years.  He  and  his  wife  Jean  will  enjoy  a 
well-deserved  retirement. 

(3)  Mr.  CecU  (Pete)  Rivers-A  graduate  of 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  also  a 
World  War  n  veteran.  Mr.  Rivers  Uught 
and  coached  football  at  King  Pisher  in 
Oklahoma  for  tlvee  years.  He  moved  to 
Napa  in  1950  and  had  taught  and  coached 
football  there  for  over  30  years  at  both  the 
Junior  high  and  high  school  level.  As  head 
footbaU  coach  at  Napa  High  School.  Mr. 
Rivers  complied  a  record  of  49-36-3.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary,  who  have  two  children,  will 
retire  following  a  long  and  f uU  career. 

(4)  Mrs.  BobetU  (Bobbi)  Tetter— A  naUve 
of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Teiter  received  her 
B.A.  in  Psychology  from  Beaver  College  in 
Pennsylvania.  Poasesaor  of  a  varied  back- 
ground. Mrs.  Yeiter  was  a  lab  tectmician  for 
Bethlehem  Steel  before  beginning  her 
teaching  career  at  an  elementary  school  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1965.  she  and  her  husband 
Marvin,  who  is  now  deceased,  came  to  Napa, 
where  Mrs.  Teiter  has  served  as  a  teacher, 
counselor  and  administrator.  She  was  As- 
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slatant  Principal  for  Ouidanoe  at  Vintage 
High  School,  and  Principal  at  Ridgeway 
Junior  High  School.  Alao.  Mrs.  Yeiter  has 
been  active  In  several  professional  organiza- 
tions, including  the  CaUfomla  Penonnel 
and  Guidanee  Association.  It  appears  that 
her  retirement  will  be  as  (ulflJUing  as  ber 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proper  education  of 
our  young  people  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  perpetuation  of  our  won- 
derful, free  society.  These  four  career 
teachers  have  made  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  proper  education  of 
Napa  young  people,  and  therefore  an 
equally  significant  contribution  to  our 
Nation.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

opnxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEirrATIVn 

Thursday.  AprU  30, 1981 

*  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  re- 
joice for  those  who  cannot.  In  the 
hearts  of  Poles  everywhere.  BCay  3.  is  a 
day  of  celebration,  but  in  Poland  it  is  a 
day  of  silence.  This  day  commemo- 
rates that  special  moment  in  history 
when  Poland  established  herself  as  a 
free  sovereign  state. 

In  1791,  fully  190  years  ago.  the  bold 
statement  that  was  her  constitution, 
was  adopted.  The  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  influenced  by  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  well  as  by 
the  needs  of  the  Polish  Nation.  The 
doctmient  itself  was  a  curious  mixture 
of  tradition  and  enlightened  ideas.  Va- 
tablishing  a  parliamentary  system  of 
government,  the  King  and  legldators 
of  the  time,  wanted  to  insure  that  gen- 
erations ol  Poles  would  enjoy  freedom, 
equality,  and  individual  liberty.  Their 
dream  did  not  live  long,  as  Poland  was 
invaded  by  Russia  in  1792. 

The  present  regime  forbids  any  men- 
tion and  ignores  the  existence  of  this 
Constitution.  In  Poland,  on  Bfay  3. 
commemoration  of  Polish  Constitu- 
tion E>ay  is  forbidden.  Nevertheless, 
the  strength  of  these  Ideals  remain 
firm  in  the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  Here, 
in  the  United  States  where  we  live  our 
dream  of  liberty,  we  can  act  as  the 
voice  of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

Recent  actions  by  Solidarity  have 
heartened  us.  We  pray  for  their  con- 
tinued strength  and  believe  that 
through  peaceful  means,  much  can  be 
accomplished.  In  savoring  these  victo- 
ries won  by  our  brave  countrymen,  we 
must  remember  at  what  great  risk 
they  place  themselves.  Our  country 
was  established  by  those  who  chose  to 
fight  for  religious  and  political  free- 
dom. Our  Founding  Fathers  left  their 
native  country  in  search  of  a  place 
where  freedom  rules,  democracy  lives, 
and  equality  proq)ers.  Today,  our 
dream  is  realized. 
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And  so.  my  friends,  on  this  day  of 
celebration  let  us  salute  our  coura- 
geous countnrmen  and  women  as  they 
struggle  to  make  their  dreams  of  liber- 
ty a  reality.* 


COBnmMORATION  OF  BATTLE 
OF  CROOKED  BILLET,  PA. 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PEHHSTLVAirU 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  30. 1981 

*  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  in  commemoration  of  a 
proud  moment  in  American  history- 
the  Battle  of  Crooked  Billet,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spring  of  1778 
British  forces  were  still  firmly  in  con- 
trol of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Colonial  Army  under  General 
Washington  had  not  completely  recov- 
ered from  its  bitter  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  Farmers  in  Montgomery  and 
Bucks  County  were  so  disiUusioned.  in 
fact,  that  they  were  routinely  selling 
food  and  material  to  the  British.  On 
March  25,  1778,  the  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
ecutive Council  commissioned  Gen. 
John  Lacy  to  round  up  a  group  of  Rev- 
olutionary volunteers  to  cut  off  the 
supply  line  between  these  turncoat 
farmers  and  the  British  forces  in 
Philadelphia.  Soon  thereafter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  General  Lacy  set  out  with  a 
group  of  several  hundred  men  to  ac- 
complish that  task. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30,  1778, 
General  Lacy's  troops  were  abruptly 
surroimded  on  three  sides  by  the  red- 
coats. At  dawn  the  next  morning  the 
British  attacked,  inflicting  heavy  casu- 
alties on  the  greatly  outnumbered  co- 
lonial forces.  Although  26  of  his  men 
were  killed  in  the  surprise  assault. 
General  Lacy  was  able  to  regroup  and 
escape.  The  Revolutionary  forces  con- 
tinued on  their  mission  to  cut  off  the 
supply  line  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  General 
Lacy's  mission  was  an  imiwrtant 
factor  in  defeating  the  British  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Although  the 
Battle  of  Crooked  Billet  generally  does 
not  make  American  history  books,  it 
nevertheless  was  an  extranely  proud 
moment  in  our  Revolutionary  history. 

This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  a  group  of  young  constituents 
of  mine.  The  children  at  Crooked 
Billet  Elementary  School  in  Hatboro, 
Pa.,  plan  to  commemorate  the  historic 
occasion  with  an  elaborate  ceranony 
tomorrow.  Everyone  involved  with  the 
school's  203d  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  Battle  of  Crooked  Billet  de- 
serves commendation.  Preserving 
America's  heritage  is  something  my 
constituents  take  very  seriously.* 
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THE  3S0TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LEWES.  DEL. 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 


OPDELAWABS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBXSEirrATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  30.  1981 

*  Mr.  EnrANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  express  my  best 
wishes  to  all  Delawareans  who  have 
made  possible  this  celebration  oHn- 
memoratlng  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  first  colony  in 
Delaware.  This  was  the  IXitch  commu- 
nity, Swanendael,  meaning  "Valley  of 
the  Swans,"  established  at  what  is  now 
Lewes,  Del. 

In  April  1631,  a  anaU  band  of  Dutch- 
men settled  a  seaport  town  near 
present-day  Lewes.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  wiped  out  by  Indians  within  a 
year.  However,  its  settlonent  is  still 
considered  vital  to  the  fact  that  Dela- 
ware, and  Sussex  Coimty  In  particular, 
did  not  become  part  of  Maryland. 

History  tells  us  that  in  1632  the 
King  of  England  gave  Lord  Baltimore 
a  grant  of  land  around  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  which  included  Maryland. 
Baltimore  claimed  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Etelaware  River  and  Bay 
also  belonged  to  him- and  to  Mary- 
land. William  Penn  also  claimed  the 
western  shore  of  Delaware  Rlvo-  and 
Bay.  When  their  dlq>ute  came  to  a 
legal  settlement,  it  was  decided  that, 
because  Swanendael  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1631.  before  Baltimore's  1632 
claim,  the  Sussex  County  area  was  not 
part  of  Baltimore's  grant,  and  conse- 
quently, not  part  of  Maryland.  Thus 
the  sovereignty  of  Delaware,  our  first 
State,  was  established. 

Hence,  Lewes  is  very  important  to 
Delaware's  heritage.  This  6-nionth 
celebration,  which  began  with  numer- 
ous festivities  in  April,  will  Include 
tours  of  historical  houses  and  land- 
marks; visits  to  the  reopened  Zwaan- 
endael  Museum,  and  previews  of  the 
new  documentary  film  entitled. 
"Lewes:  A  Town  by  the  Sea." 

The  efforts  of  the  Delaware  H«1t- 
age  Commission,  the  Swanendael  Her- 
itage CiHnmisslon.  the  Delaware  Hu- 
manities Council,  and  the  Sussex 
County  Historical  Society  are  very 
much  appreciated.  I  salute  Mayor  Al 
Stango  and  all  the  people  of  Lewes  in 
commemorating  this  historic  event.* 


SALUTE  TO  A  FINE  SOLDIER 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

opnxnou 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFKBSEirrATIVBS 

lliursday,  April  30. 1981 

*  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mi.  ^leaker,  today  oat 
of  our  Nation's  fine  soldiers  retires 
from  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Marine  Col.  Clifford  E.  Reese  today 
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lemvw  tbe  active  military  rolls  after 
DMxe  than  30  jrears  of  most  distln- 
gulabfed  aervioe. 

Oirioiiel  Reeae  was  bom  on  July  25. 
1937.  In  Oreensboro.  N.C.  He  becan  his 
career  in  the  TJ  JB,  Marine  Corps  as  a 
private  on  July  3.  1945.  He  left  the 
aervioe  in  December  1M7  and  returned 
oa  July  S.  1953.  He  has  remained  on 
active  duty  untO  today  and  retires 
wttb.  the  rank  of  coloneL 

His  aervioe  record  is  an  exemplary 
one.  He  saved  two  tours  in  Vietnam. 
Among  his  decorations  are  a  Purple 
Heart,  2  SUver  Stars.  Legion  of  Merit 
Award  with  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a 
second  award.  4  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  70  Air  Medals,  and  numerous 
otho*  awards.  This  is  evidence  of  a 
career  thousands  of  others  of  our 
flghting  men  have  only  dreamed 
about. 

Wars  are  fought  with  weapons,  but 
they  are  won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  men  who  defend  a  nation  that  is 
the  key  to  that  nation's  survival.  The 
flame  of  liberty  sows  the  seeds  of  pa- 
triots and  heroes.  CoL  Clifford  E. 
Reese  is  one  of  our  finest  examples  of 
both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join  the  colo- 
nel's wife  of  30  years.  Louise,  and  his 
four  beautiful  daughters,  Lynn,  Kath- 
erlne.  Patricia,  and  Laura  in  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  retirement.  We  wish 
him  God  speed  in  the  coming  years. 
On  behalf  of  his  Nation,  I  thank  him 
for  his  30  years  of  honorable  service.* 


LAW  AND  ORDER  IN  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mwTOiK 
IH  THE  House  OF  RKTHISEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambas- 
sador Elliot  Richardson,  former  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN  Third 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  ad- 
dressed the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  In  Washington  last  Sat- 
urday at  the  society's  75th  anniversa- 
ry. 

His  timely  theme  was  law  and  order 
in  domestic  and  international  areas.  In 
elaborating  on  this,  he  pointed  to  the 
esMoUal  incongruity  of  views  on  law 
and  order  in  these  two  areas.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  United  States  has  a 
strong  domestic  commitment  to  law 
and  order  that  results  from  our  histor- 
ic interests  and  values.  Even  though 
we  now  have  a  surplus  of  laws  that 
need  some  pruning,  no  one  would  seri- 
ously want  to  eliminate  all  law  and 
return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  advo- 
cate law  and  order  at  home  tend  to 
disparage  the  growth  of  international 
law.  The  United  States  is  quick  to  call 
for  observing  and  strengthening  inter- 
national rules  when  terrorism,  hijack- 
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ing,  or  expropriation  occur.  However, 
we  do  not  exercise  full  leadership  in 
advancing  intematicmal  law  in  other 
important  areas.  The  Ambassador 
hopes,  as  do  I,  that  developing  com- 
prehensive international  law  of  the 
sea  may  be  an  exception  to  this  leader- 
ship task.  A  constitution  for  the 
oceans  would  strengthen  peace  rather 
than  violence.  Such  a  comprehensive 
agreement  would  create  obligations 
among  states  to  observe  and  apply 
rules  to  govern  their  relations  in  the 
use  of  over  70  percent  of  the  Earth's 
siirface. 

I  concur  with  Ambassador  Richard- 
son that  the  United  States  must  be 
ready  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  at  the 
upcoming  August  session  of  the  Con- 
ference and  seek  additional  improve- 
ments in  the  text.  If  we  are  ready  and 
prepared  to  seek  improvement.  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  push  toward 
the  successful  conclusion  of  an  inter- 
national agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Ambassa- 
dor Richardson's  excellent  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  in 
hopes  that  they  will  read  and  profit 
from  it.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  his 
text  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 

AODSXSS  BT  Hon.   EUJOT  L.   RiCHAMMOM  AT 

THX  75tb  AsRivnuAST  CoirvocATioii  or 

THX  Amhsicaii  Socmr  or  IirmuiATioHAL 

Law 

"Law  and  order."  The  phrase  is  redolent 
of  solid,  conservative.  native-American 
values.  Calvin  Coolldce's  supporters  carried 
it  on  their  banners  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  which  nominated  him  for 
Vice  President  on  the  Hardlnc  tidcet.  Barry 
Ooldwater.  Strom  Thurmond,  and  Ricluuxl 
Nixon  are  conspicuous  but  by  no  means 
unique  among  the  host  of  candidates  who 
have  Involved  this  time-honored  slogan. 

For  most  Americans  the  idea  of  law  and 
order  is  a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  Its 
symbol  is  tbe  VJS.  Marshal,  holsters  on  his 
hips,  tin  star  on  his  chest,  confronting  the 
"bad  guy"  at  high  noon  on  the  shuttered 
Main  Street  of  a  dusty  frontier  town.  It  is 
always  the  Marshal  who's  a  fraction  of  a 
second  quicker  on  the  trigger,  a  little  more 
accurate  in  his  marksmanship.  However  un- 
bearable the  suspense,  "law  and  order" 
somehow— but  Invariably— prevails. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  often  spent  Sunday 
afternoons  with  my  father  and  brothers  at  a 
wonderful  old  place,  in  Dover,  Massachu- 
setts, called  the  Pokanoket  Club.  One  of  the 
club's  memormbilia  was  a  framed  poster 
which  said  something  like:  "Warning: 
Thieves.  Con  Artists.  Bunco-Steerers  and 
other  assorted  Riffraff,  including  J.  J.  Raf- 
ferty,  alias  "The  Pock-Marked  Kid. "  wiU.  If 
found  within  these  precincts  after  S:00  p.m. 
this  evening,  be  invited  to  a  Orand  Necktie 
Part>  hosted  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens. 
Dated  at  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  October  19. 
1878." 

Edmund  Morris's  account  of  Billings 
County  Deputy  Sheriff  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's pursuit,  capture,  and  return  to  Justice 
of  the  three  tliieves  who  stole  his  Elkhom 
boat  Is  all  of  a  piece  with  this  tradition.  It 
helps  to  explain  the  basic  attitude  underly- 
ing TJl.'s  later  policies.  No  Western  "law 
man"  could  have  chosen  a  more  fitting 
motto  then  "speak  softly  and  carry  a  big 
stick."   It   is  a  motto   many— even   most— 
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Americans  yearn  to  see  carried  over  into  the 
larger,  more  perilous  scene  of  today's  world. 
President  Reagan  and  General  Haig.  wiU, 
they  hope,  apply  It  vigorously.  It's  not  the 
"world's  policeman"  tliat  we  aspire  to  be 
(we  have  never  liked  policemen)  but  the 
world's  gun-toting,  straight-shooting  mar- 
stud,  the  dumpion  of  ttie  "good  guys" 
against  the  "bad  guys."  the  defender  of  law 
and  order. 

From  the  American  perspective,  every  for- 
eign undertaking  tliat  has  seriously  engaged 
our  blood  and  treasure  tias  been  capable  of 
being  cast  In  these  terms.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  was  launched  to  oust  from 
Cuba  the  oppressive  Spaniards  who  had  cre- 
ated "tills  liideous  welter  of  misery  on  our 
doorsteps."  "The  world,"  said  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  1917.  "must  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." On  the  eve  of  World  War  II  Adlal 
Stevenson  expressed  a  similar  Idea:  "I  do 
not  think."  he  said,  "that  with  tyranny  in 
f our-f ifttis  of  the  world,  freedom  can  endure 
in  one-fifth."  In  Korea  and  again  in  Viet- 
nam we  saw  ourselves  as  resisting  naked  and 
unprovoked  aggression. 

The  Image— or  self-image— of  the  "peace 
officer"  suits  us  pretty  well  on  the  whole. 
Peace.  Stability,  National  Integrity.  Proper- 
ty rights.  Human  rights.  Self-determination. 
Tluoughout  our  history  these  have  been 
the  principles  that  liave  guided  American 
policies  and  provoked  American  reactions. 
We  are  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  both  be- 
cause our  interests  compel  it  and  because 
our  enduring  values  are  inseparable  from  it. 

On  the  domestic  front,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
only  the  legend  that  survives.  We  still  have 
marshals  in  the  West,  but  they  don't  have 
much  to  do  with  law  enforcement  any  more. 
All  kinds  of  officers  and  tribunals  adminis- 
ter laws  on  water  rights  and  grazing  rights, 
mining  claims  and  timber-cutting,  building 
construction  and  waste  disposal — even,  in 
some  places,  local  zoning  ordinances. 

The  increasingly  diverse  uses  of  land,  the 
growth  of  population  centers,  and  the  bur- 
geoning complexity  of  the  economy  are 
among  tbe  numerous  factors  that  have 
spawned  a  dismaying  surplus  of  laws  and 
litigation.  The  need  for  some  pruning  of 
this  lush  growth  is  scarcely  deniable.  As 
even  so  Judicious  an  authority  as  Judge 
Henry  J.  Friendly  recently  remarked,  "No 
small  part  of  tbe  perilous  decline  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  United  States  is  due  to  an 
overdose  of  law."  I  don't  know  of  anyone,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  thinks  that  the  answer 
is  reversion  to  a  state  of  nature,  which  is  to 
say  is  a  state  of  savagery. 

Incongruously,  domestic  reactions  to  an 
excess  of  law  are  echoed  in  the  far  more 
sparsely  developed  realm  of  international 
law.  Such  is  our  eagerness  to  couple  tough 
utterances  with  military  muscle- flexing  that 
we  seem  at  times  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
observance  of  law  is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
The  din>aragement  of  international  law 
comes  oddly,  in  any  case,  from  the  mouths 
of  people  who  set  so  much  store  by  law  and 
order  at  home. 

The  reality,  of  course.  Is  tliat  the  same 
kinds  of  interests  wliich  give  the  rich,  suc- 
cessful citizen  a  large  stake  In  the  stability 
and  security  of  his  domestic  institutions 
give  the  U.S.  a  similar  global  stake.  Where 
expropriation,  hijacking,  and  terrorism  are 
concerned  the  VS.  is  quick  to  call  for  the 
observance  and  strengthening  of  the  exist- 
ing rules.  Indeed,  the  release  of  our  hos- 
tages was  in  no  small  measure  owed  to  the 
universal  condemnation  of  Iran's  lawless- 
ness, and  a  unanimous  Judgment  of  the  In- 
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teraattonali  Court  of  Justice  gave  this  reae- 
tioo  a  major  aasiBt. 

Aside,  however,  from  these  limited  sttoa- 
tiona,  we  do  not  yet  seem  ready  to  under- 
take our  fUU  share  of  leaderdilp  In  tbe  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  of  intematfamal 
law.  We  have  not  yet  fully  recognised  that 
Just  as  the  settlement  of  the  West  demand- 
ed laws  mere  sophisticated  than  could  be 
administered  by  a  marshal  and  his  deputies, 
so  tbe  imperious  realities  of  global 
Interdependence  cry  out  for  legal  Institu- 
ticms  more  adequate  than  the  International 
equivalent  of  frontier  justice. 

For  a  while  It  apprared  that  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  might  be  the  exception  to  our  nune 
genoal  inertia,  and  I  trust  that  this  may 
yet  prove  so.  We  were,  after  all,  among  the 
first  to  call  for  a  new  United  Nations  Con- 
ference to  address  the  new  realities  that 
bad  rendered  obsolete  tbe  tAA  rules  of  ocean 
law.  We  saw  that  wide-ranging  faetwy  ships 
were  threatening  the  destruction  of  fistery 
stocks  easeatlal  to  tbe  food  supply  of  grow- 
ing populations.  We  knew  that  tbe  seaward 
march  of  deep-water  drilling  tecbnoloKy 
would  before  long  bring  coastal-state  claims 
to  tbe  continental  shelf  Into  collision  with 
intematioaal  control  over  exploitation  of 
tbe  deep  seabed  by  still  newer  technology. 
We  had  already  resisted  pressures  to  en- 
large the  territorial  sea  and  extend  coastal- 
state  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  high-seas 
freedoms  of  navigation  and  overflight. 

It  was.  moreover,  an  American  Pnesident. 
Lyndon  B.  Jotmson.  who  declared  in  1966: 
"We  must  ensure  ttuit  tbe  deep  seas  and  the 
ocean  bottoms  are.  and  remain,  the  legacy 
of  aU  human  beings."  This  was  the  prelude 
to  tbe  unanimous  United  Nations  resolution 
wlilch  In  1970  pronounced  tbe  resources 
beyond  the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  to 
be  "the  common  heritage  of  mankind."  It 
had  by  then  become  apparent  that  the  man- 
agement of  these  resources— mainly  metal- 
liferous modules— would  require  a  new  kind 
of  supranational  International  Institution.  It 
was  also  clear  that  to  resolve  the  conflicts 
inevitable  under  a  legal  system  H^Mniny 
such  a  complex  set  of  rigdits  and  obligations 
there  would  have  to  tie  — tB*«l*f^^  mactiln- 
ery  for  the  binding  adjudication  of  dilutes. 

These,  summarily  stated,  were  ttie  princi- 
pal considerations  ttiat  spurred  the  United 
States  to  take  a  leading  part  in  ocmvening 
the  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  tbe  Sea.  Ten  years  later  it  was. 
many  of  us  tliougbt,  a  near  miracle— and  a 
tiappy  augury  tot  ttie  future  of  intematioa- 
al cooperation— ttiat  tlie  100  conntrieB  com- 
prising the  Law  of  ttie  Sea  Conference  had, 
after  79  weeks  of  tiard-fought  negotiations, 
come  close  to  completing  a  compretienstve 
code  of  law.  The  resulting  Draft  Conventi<m 
is  not  perfect,  of  course.  It  was  Inevitatde.  In 
any  case,  that  the  parties  would  be  more 
conscious  of  wtiat  they  had  given  up  ttian  of 
wtiat  they  tiad  gained. 

The  United  States,  by  all  accoimte  tbe 
largest  wfamer.  Is  also  ttie  loudest  complain- 
er.  Rather  tlian  take  satisfactitm  In  ttie 
enormous  expansion  of  our  rights  over  ttie 
resources  of  our  coastal  areas,  our  success  in 
persuading  ttie  rest  of  tlie  world  to  go  along 
with  our  Instsienre  on  more  atrtngent  stand- 
ards for  ttie  protection  of  tlie  marine  envi- 
ranment  and  the  oonservatlMi  of  marine 
imwiimu  our  victory  on  lietialf  of  universal 
rules  goaranteebig  the  mobility  of  our  air 
and  naval  forces,  and  our  adilevement  of  as- 
sured access  to  deep  seabed  resources  for 
our  mining  companies,  we  have  focused  In- 
stead on  tlie  pnsslblf  ways  In  wliidi  tbe 
deep  seabed  mining  regtane  Balght  oonoeiv- 
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ably  tiave  created  a  regrettalrie  precedent 
for  some  future  economic  negotiation. 

It  Is  nnderstandatde,  of  course,  ttiat  a  new 
adminlstiatlfm  stiould  want  time  to  review 
such  a  complex  document  tief  ore  making  up 
its  mind  what  ctianges  to  seek  or  whettier 
Indeed  to  accept  it  at  alL  Tliat  the  rest  of 
ttw  world  lias  In  fact  understood  ttils  is  con- 
firmed l>y  its  wnilngnesB  to  contain  lU  frus- 
trations and  give  us  time  to  conduct  our 
review.  We  can  in  fact,  if  we  return  to 
Geneva  next  August  ready  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  obtain  some  «A«*irt»i«i  improve- 
ments In  the  deep-seabed  mlnbig  provisions 
of  ttie  Draft  Convention  over  and  above 
ttioae  ttiat  we  bad  In  any  case  Intended  to 
seek  at  ttie  New  York  session  wtiich  ended 
last  week. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  however,  it 
would  tie  a  grave  mistake  to  overreach  In 
our  demands  or  to  come  to  Geneva  unpre- 
pared to  engage  in  any  serious  negotiations. 
I  base  this  judgment  on  two  Important  con- 
siderations. The  first  is  ttiat  we  could  ttiere- 
by  jeopardize  tbe  diance  to  get  ttie  Im- 
provements ttiat  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. The  second— and  more  farreactilng— is 
ttiat  we  could  at  the  same  time  undermine 
tills  nation's  potential  for  leadership  in  the 
many  other  multilateral  fora  ttiat  will  liave 
to  lie  ocmvoied  If  the  world  is  to  tiave  any 
significant  tiope  of  coping  successfully  with 
its  most  serious  problems. 

To  mske  clear  the  significance  of  this 
second  consideration  It  is  first  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  two  fundamentally  dif- 
foent  goals  of  foreign  policy.  The  first  in- 
volves keeping  in  ctieck  the  world's  predato- 
ry Impulses— tbe  Marshal's  Job,  If  you  wilL 
Managing  ttie  tialance  of  politico-military 
power  requires  wise  Judgment  and  steady 
nerves.  The  most  that  it  can  accomplish, 
however,  is  firmer  and  cheaper  deadlodcs. 
In  the  case  of  SALT,  for  example,  success 
would  mean  ttiat  ttie  USA  and  the  USSR 
tiafl  actUeved  strategic  parity  at  lower  costs 
ttian  ttiey  would  otherwise  liave  to  incur.  If 
tbe  agreement  has  been  weU-designed.  the 
statiOlty  of  the  strategic  stalemate  will  also 
tiave  lieen  enhanced.  Fostering  NATO  unity 
in  Europe,  negotiating  mutual  and  lialanced 
force  reductions,  and  establishing  bases  in 
the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  other  ex- 
amples of  efforts  whose  only  function  is  to 
lock  stalemates  more  firmly  into  place. 

At  least  minimal  success  In  managing  the 
politloo-railitary  balance  is  a  precondition 
for  the  (vportunity  to  pursue  the  second 
goal  of  foreign  policy:  to  develop  more  ade- 
quate means  of  containing  the  endonic 
forces  ttireatening  stability  and  even  surviv- 
aL  But  the  former  goal  can  never  be  a  sut>- 
stltute  for  the  latter.  It  would  be  foUy  to 
suppose  ttiat  because  we  tiave  nailed  togeth- 
tx  a  solid  poUUco-military  structure  we  can 
netfect  the  ttireaU  to  global  stabiUty  ttiat 
wiU  still  remain.  It  would  be  ironical  in  the 
extreme  If  our  concern  with  terrorism 
stopped  short  of  concern  with  its  causes. 
Hunger,  population  growtti,  economic  devel- 
opment, the  burdensome  cost  of  energy,  the 
depletion  of  non-renewable  resources,  envi- 
ronmental deterioratkm.  and  nuclear  prolif- 
eration present  ctiallenges  to  our  preventive 
as  well  as  to  our  positive  resourcefulness. 

It  Is  lioth  a  paradox  and  an  ominous  por- 
tent ttiat  nationalism  has  reached  its  most 
virulent  stage  at  the  very  time  when  individ- 
ual nations  are  tieooming  less  and  less  able 
to  cope  unilaterally  with  their  most  worri- 
some concerns.  Indeed.  It  is  fair  to  say  ttiat 
no  stngte  nation— not  even  our  own— and  no 
small  group  of  nations  can  by  themselves 
deal  successfully  with  any  of  ttie  truly  seri- 
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ous  problems  of  tbe  foreaeeable  future.  If 
proUems  like  those  I  have  just  listed  sre 
solulde  at  all.  It  can  only  lie  ttirough  broad, 
compretienstve  approacties  requhing  ttie 
continuing  cooperation  of  a  luge  numlier  of 
countries.  Hand-to-mouth  Improvisation  will 
not  do.  It  is  totally  impractical— It  is  worse 
ttian  useless— to  convene  a  large  number  of 
nations  at  frequent  intervals  or  on  stiort 
notice  merely  to  debate  tiow  best  to  put  an- 
ottier  band-aid  on  a  runnfng  sore.  Tlie  pur- 
pose of  multilateral  endeavors,  rattier, 
should  tie  to  design  and  construct  perma- 
nent machinery  ttiat  can  continue  to  oper- 
ate after  the  multilateral  assemblage  tm 
diqiersed.  As  tbe  Law  of  ttie  Sea  Conference 
lias  demonstrated,  it  is  possible  for  the 
world  to  achieve  consensus  on  complex  and 
divisive  Issues.  Imt  Uie  Investment  of  time 
and  effort  tills  requires  would  not  lie  worth- 
while  if  it  tiad  constantly  to  be  repeated. 
Multilateral  solutions,  ttierefore.  must  be 
anticipatory,  not  reactive;  institutional,  not 
ad  tioc 

From  tills  necessary  conclusion  an  impor- 
tant consequence  follows.  If  a  multilateral 
organlzaticm  is  to  be  more  ttian  a  deflating 
society,  if  it  is  to  do  more  than  adopt  bland, 
non-tilnding  resolutimis.  it  must  lie  vested 
by  law  with  ttie  power  to  administer  law- 
even  to  create  It.  The  states  wtilcta  consti- 
tute its  members  must  accordingly  agree  to 
give  tbe  organization  such  power.  By  ttie 
same  token  they  must  agree  to  be  bound  by 
ttie  results  of  its  exercise. 

When  mitions  come  together  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  estatillshing  an  international  organi- 
zation with  ttie  capacity  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  framework  for  deal- 
ing with  a  problem  transcending  national 
boundaries,  ttiey  are  in  essence  engaged  in 
the  task  of  consUtution-liuilding.  This  es- 
sentially is  what  delegated  to  tlie  Law  of  ttie 
Sea  Conference  tiave  been  attempting  to  do 
for  all  human  concerns  with  ttie  oceans. 

SmUar  tasks  await  tbe  exercise  of  similar 
Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness.  World  trade 
is  an  example.  Miriam  Camps  and  Satiuro 
Okita  are  ammig  ttioee  wlio  tiave  advocated 
the  creation  of  new  rules  and  a  more  com- 
prehensive structure.  "If  left  as  it  is."  Mr. 
Okita  warns,  "the  world's  free  trade  system, 
a  legacy  of  our  bitter  experieiioes  from  ttie 
pre-war  cliaos.  Is  likely  to  break  up  into  ttie 
division  of  exdusioiwry  economic  blocks, 
wlilch  would  lead  to  ccmtractitm  of  world 
trade  and  increased  political  confronta- 
tions." Anottier  example  Is  ttie  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  direct  investment.  Here  ttie 
need  is  to  iNiild  ttie  confidence  both  of  cor- 
p(»ate  Investors  and  of  host  countries  In  ttie 
security  and  profUatiaity  of  such  invest- 
ment as  well  as  in  its  contribution  to  en- 
hancing the  economic  well-being  of  ttie  bast 
country's  people. 

Every  such  effort  must  at  some  point  ad- 
dress the  question  of  tiow  to  allocate  ded- 
slon-making  power.  Amnng  ttie  scores  of  dif- 
ficult issues  confronting  ttie  Law  of  ttie  Sea 
Conference,  ttiis  was  ttie  most  resistant  to 
solution.  Cmnbining  elements  of  interest- 
group  representation  and  ttie  requirement 
of  consensus  for  the  most  sensitive  issues, 
the  compromise  readied  at  Geneva  In 
August  of  last  year  is.  I  believe,  fair  and 
workable.  Comparable  solutions  will  have  to 
lie  devised  whenever  the  world  community 
undertakes  a  new  effort  to  iNiild  a  new  insti- 
tution with  ttie  effective  capacity  to  deal 
with  a  significant  prolilem  requiring  for  its 
solution  (or  management)  ttie  continuing 
cooperation  of  a  large  numtier  of  countries. 

Ttiis  kind  of  undertaking  is  essentially  a 
lawyer's  Job.  It  will.  I  hope,  be  ttie  kind  of 
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Job  UuU  incrf  ringly  eattmm  memben  of 
the  American  8odHy  of  International  Lav. 
UBUke  other  organliartnni  more  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  lofty  pursuit  of  Utopian 
ideals  than  for  their  impact  on  the  real 
woiid  of  today  and  tomorrow,  you  have 
alwayi  perceiTed  your  role  as  one  of  contrlb- 
utlnc  to  the  «hapln«  of  the  actual  rules  that 
govern  reiatioaa  among  natlooa.  Tou  under- 
■tand  that  the  obeervaooe  of  International 
law  no  more  depends  on  being  badMd  up  by 
force  than  does  compliance  with  domestic 
law.  Tour  own  experience  omfims  the 
truth  of  Professor  Roger  Ftsber*!  observa- 
tion that  "the  mmmanrt  theory  of  law— the 
noOan  that  domestic  law  works  because  it  Is 
badwd  up  by  superior  force— is  plainly 
wrong  when  dealing  with  public  law."  Tou 
reoognise.  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  need 
is  urgent  for  the  more  rapid  and  compre- 
hensive  development  of  international  law 
than  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
slowly  evolving  practice  of  sovereign  states. 
Tou  know  that  such  development  requires 
carefully  drafted  international  legislation 
empowering  multilateral  institutions  to  ad- 
minister legal  rules. 

May  the  years  between  the  celebration  of 
your  75th  anniversary  and  the  celebration 
of  your  centennial  be  years  in  which  your 
knowledge  and  understanding  come  to  be 
more  widely  shared  and  more  broadly  sup- 
ported by  your  fellow  citlsens.  It  would  be 
anomalous— it  would  be  sad— it  could  indeed 
by  disastrous— if  a  people  nurtured  tn  s  tra- 
dition of  internal  law  and  order,  creative  to 
the  point  of  excess  in  inventing  legal  mecha- 
nisms to  meet  the  political  and  economic  re- 
quirements of  an  ever  more  complex  and  in- 
totiependent  domestic  society  should, 
through  a  shortsighted  failure  to  grasp  the 
realities  of  our  global  situation,  neglect  the 
opportunity  to  apply  this  inventiveness  to 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  world  ss  a 
whole. 

Nationalism,  yes,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  our  national  interests.  National  security. 
yes.  but  not  under  the  illusion  that  weapons 
are  its  sufficient  protection.  A  complete  for- 
eign policy,  a  foreign  policy  that  responsibly 
meets  the  world's  need  for  our  leadership, 
must  also  emlmce  sound,  long-range  ap- 
(voaches  to  thoae  critical  problems  that  will 
continue  to  plague  the  world  even  after  our 
poUtioo-military  objectives  have  been  suc- 
cessfully attained.  An  essential  element  of 
such  a  policy  must  be  an  expanded  role  for 
the  rule  of  law. 

On  September  17,  1M7  we  shall  celebrate 
another  anniversary— the  completi«>  during 
a  muggy  summer  in  Philadelphia  by  a  group 
of  wise  and  faiseelng  men  of  a  brand-new 
Constitution  for  a  brand-new  nation.  Let  us 
hope  that  by  then  a  solid  majority  of  all  na- 
tions will  have  brought  into  tone  a  Consti- 
totion  for  the  Oeeans.  And  let  us  also  hope 
that  this  encouraging  example  will  give 
titrth  to  a  new  era  of  constitution-building 
for  those  other  legal  systems  needed  by  an 
ever  more  eloaely  linked  wortd  community.* 
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AmrU  10  I  introduced  HJL  3318.  legls- 
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lAtion  to  begin  the  task  of  revitalisins 
our  econ<Hny  and  providing  for  long- 
term  economic  stabilisation.  The  bill, 
which  is  oosponsored  by  Representa- 
tive BaoDHiAD.  is  a  $30  billion  program 
targeting  $14  billion  in  tax  and  nontax 
relief  to  the  business  sector  and  $16 
billion  in  tax  relief  to  individu&ls.  This 
two  part  plan  is  an  alternative  individ- 
ual and  business  tax  cut  which  would 
be  more  fair,  less  costly,  and  less  infla- 
tionary than  that  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

TiUe  I  of  HJl.  3218  establishes  a  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  to 
invest  both  public  and  private  funds 
and  guaranteed  loans  to  help  strength- 
en the  Nation's  industrial  base.  Title 
II  contains  an  alternative  to  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Under  this  bill  workers  would  have  20 
percent  of  their  social  security  tax  re- 
funded to  them  through  a  tax  credit. 
Employers  would  benefit  by  receiving 
a  5-percent  credit  for  their  share  of 
the  payroll  tax. 

The  idea  for  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  not  a  new  one. 
We  have  turned  to  a  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  the  past. 
£>urlng  our  darkest  period,  the  Great 
Depression.  legislation  creating  a  RFC 
was  signed  into  law.  The  RFC  helped 
boost  American  productivity  and  em- 
ployment for  nearly  two  decades.  Its 
service  in  helping  industries  convert  to 
a  war  footing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1940's  is  well  documented. 

The  original  RFC  was  created  to 
help  reduce  unemployment,  stabilize 
prices  and  encourage  economic 
growth.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
this  Nation  is  in  a  Great  Depression 
such  as  we  saw  in  the  1930's.  However, 
no  amount  of  teclmical  statistical  data 
can  convince  those  in  our  society  who 
are  facing  economic  troubles— whether 
they  be  individuals  about  to  lose  their 
Jobs  or  homes,  businesses  about  to  go 
under,  or  cities  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy—that the  situation  is  not  every 
bit  as  grim  as  what  we  faced  in  the 
1930's.  As  a  nation  we  are  faced  with 
high  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time.  On  top  of  this 
there  tiave  never  been  no  clear  growth 
signs  in  productivity,  gross  luttional 
product,  and  capital  formation. 

The  above  are  recognizable  catego- 
ries describing  our  economic  standing. 
However,  we  liave  begun  to  under- 
stand that  our  present  economic 
plight  cannot  be  understood  simply  by 
looking  at  statistics.  There  has  been  a 
serious  deterioration  of  our  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  our  industrial  society  is 
losing  ground  to  a  service  oriented 
economy,  and  the  loss  of  basic  indus- 
trial strength  bodes  poorly  for  our 
future  defense  needs. 

To  confront  these  U.S.  problems  of 
the  1980's  we  need  to  create  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  A  Re- 
construction     Finance      Coriwration 
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could  be  geared  toward  the  need  of 
creating  a  stable  economy,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  private  sector  emplojrment, 
and  the  need  to  have  all  areas  of  the 
country  to  participate  in  this  growth. 
Basic  UJS.  industries  must  be  bolstered 
by  an  industrial  policy  committed  to 
making  the  U.S.  competitive  in  world 
markets,  and  tiiat  policy  must  have 
the  purpose  of  advancing  all  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

The  first  goal  can  be  met  only  if  we 
change  our  thinking  toward  our  cur- 
rent economic  situation.  The  notion  of 
simply  catering  to  those  parts  of  the 
economy  which  are  the  strongest  Is 
shortsighted.  Presently,  several  indus- 
tries which  have  been  important  to 
our  past  economic  and  military  de- 
fense strength  have  faced  difficult  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  When  these  in- 
dustries are  examined  in  light  of  our 
future  economic  and  defense  needs, 
one  must  ask  If  our  Nation  can  endure 
the  long-term  effects  of  the  present 
laissez  faire  governmental  philosophy. 

The  second  goal  of  advancing  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  through  a  restruc- 
turing of  our  industrial  policy  is  en- 
demic to  more  immediate  concerns  of 
our  society.  We  are  in  a  period  that 
has  seen  great  damage  done  to  the 
American  cities — our  centers  of  com- 
munications, culture,  transportation, 
finance,  and  employment.  Our  cities 
have  faced  a  decade  of  outmigration. 
Population  loss  has  decreased  urban 
tax  bases,  weakened  service  delivery 
infrastructure,  and  made  vast  urban 
areas  unattractive  to  industry.  During 
this  same  period  many  urban  based  in- 
dustries began  to  face  the  reality  of 
changing  economic  circumstances 
without  the  resources  necessary  to 
adapt  with  the  times. 

These  two  developments  have  cre- 
ated an  economic  circle  of  decline  that 
must  be  broken  in  a  way  that  address- 
es long  term  American  needs.  Under 
these  present  conditions,  establish- 
ment of  a  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  would  serve  as  a  needed 
catalyst  in  reversing  present  economic 
trends  and  spurring  economic  develop- 
ment. A  RFC  would  provide  the  equity 
capital  that  our  older  industries  need. 
It  would  also  target  investment  funds 
to  those  areas  in  serious  need  of  eco- 
nomic revitalizatlon. 

TiUe  I  of  H.R.  3218  creates  a  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  as  an 
independent  entity  with  powers  to 
make  investments  in  industries  and  in 
areas  that  the  RFC  deems  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  broad  discretion- 
ary powers  given  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors would  include  both  tax  subsi- 
dies and  nontax  tools.  Tax  subsidies  at 
the  Board's  disposal  include  invest- 
ment tax  credits,  accelerated  depreci- 
ation, first  year  present  value  depreci- 
ation, and  carry  back-carry  forward 
devices.  The  nontax  tools  would  in- 
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dude  the  use  of  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  interest  subaidies. 

The  Corporation  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  consisting  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
two  representatives  of  business  and 
two  representatives  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  Board  would  have  a  first 
year  authority  to  allocate  $5  billion  in 
tax  expenditures,  and  an  additional  $5 
billion  to  assist  industries  that  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  financing.  This 
would  include  older  industries  that 
have  difficulty  obtaining  financing, 
tiigh  risk  industries  with  growth  po- 
tential, firms  competing  with  subsi- 
dized foreign  firms,  and  industries 
vital  to  the  United  States  on  national 
security  grounds. 

In  each  case  where  a  firm  sedcs  fi- 
nancing, the  RFC  staff  would  have  to 
realistically  assess  its  chances  to  sur- 
vive. RFC  involvement  would  not  be 
extended  if  the  industry  was  found  to 
he  in  terminal  condition.  In  other 
cases,  RFC  involvement  would  not  be 
extended  unless  the  financial  assist- 
ance applied  for  is  not  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  lenders  or  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  RFC  would  also 
try  to  target  benefits  to  firms  in  areas 
that  are  economically  distressed,  based 
on  criterfai  such  as  unemployment, 
poverty,  or  pending  economic  instabil- 
ity due  to  plant  closings. 

Title  II  of  my  biU  would  provide  al- 
ternative individual  and  business  tax 
cuts  to  those  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. For  individuals  I  am  proposing 
a  refundable  credit  equal  to  20  percent 
of  a  worker's  social  security  payroll 
tax.  This  tax  relief  would  also  be  ex- 
tended to  public  and  railroad  employ- 
ees not  covered  by  social  security 
through  an  e<iuaUzation  credit. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  approach 
targets  tax  relief  more  readily  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  are 
liaving  extreme  difficulty  dealing  with 
double-digit  inflation.  Families  with 
incomes  up  to  $30,000  would  receive  60 
percent  of  the  lienefits  under  this  pro- 
posal, while  IS  million  low-income 
workers  who  do  not  stand  to  benefit 
under  President  Reagan's  tax  package 
would  also  gain  some  relief. 

This  tax  credit  would  be  worth  more 
to  the  majority  of  workers  than  the 
Reagan  proposal.  However,  it  would 
cost  less  liecause  the  tax  cnedit  would 
top  off  at  $395  for  an  individual  and 
$790  for  a  woridng  couple,  while  the 
administration's  income  tax  plan 
would  give  substantially  larger  pay- 
ments to  the  very  affluent  and  less  to 
the  hard-pressed  low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

This  Congress  has  ccnne  to  realize 
the  importance  and  the  depth  of  the 
economic  realities  facing  the  United 
States  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the 
1980's.  Relndustrialization  and  capital 
formation  are  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future,    and    this   Congress   has   the 
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greatest  opportunity  to  begin  this  revi- 
tallzation  process. 

By  sunwrting  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance corporation  we  can  offer  the 
businesses  of  America  a  flexible  tool  to 
foster  a  fair  and  efficient  growth  of 
our  private  sector  predicated  on  oiu* 
own  national  interests.  The  AFL-CIO 
stands  firmly  t>ehind  this  legislation, 
and  I  am  asking  you  to  Join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  H.R.  3218  to  establish  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  fair  and  equitable  tax  relief  meas- 
ures for  both  individuals  and  the  busi- 
ness community .» 


SPEAKING  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUrORITIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEMTATTVES 

Thunday.  AprU  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  1 
of  each  year  1b  celebrated  as  Law 
Day— a  day  on  which  this  Nation  ac- 
knowledges the  importance  of  the 
legal  process  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Since  our  inception  as  a  coun- 
try, we  have  relied  on  the  order  of  law 
as  the  principal  means  by  which  we 
govern.  The  American  people  have 
historically  supported  this  process  due 
to  their  unfailing  belief  in  the  equity 
of  our  laws  and  their  just  i^^plication. 

On  this  lAW  Day.  we  tiave  a  duty  to 
reaffirm  our  belief  in  this  principle  of 
legal  fairness  by  speaking  in  support 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Only  through 
the  continuation  of  the  Legal  Corpora- 
tion can  we  guarantee  for  all  Ameri- 
cans equal  participation  in  our  legal 
system. 

The  creation  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  1974  represented  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  l>e  economically  disad- 
vantaged of  this  land.  During  the  past 
7  years,  the  Corporation's  lawyers 
have  assured  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  disabled  representation  in  civil 
legal  matters.  Without  these  lawyers, 
these  individuals  could  easily  have 
liecome  the  victims  of  fraud,  govern- 
mental abuse,  and  exploitation. 

From  my  personal  experience  both 
as  a  practicing  lawyer  and  a  congres- 
sional Representative,  I  Icnow  that  the 
existence  of  this  federally  funded  pro- 
gram has  had  a  profound  positive 
effect  on  the  lives  of  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. Legal  Services  of  Northern 
California  (LSNC)  has  undertaken 
this  Federal  mandate  of  providing 
equal  access  for  the  141.937  qualified 
recipients  residing  in  the  17  counties 
of  northern  California. 

Funds  for  LSNC  conte  from  various 
sources  and  total  over  $1.5  million. 
The  sources  include  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  United  Way  of  the  Sacra- 
mento area:  Area  IV  Agency  on  Aging; 
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the  Tolo  Board  of  Supervisors:  CETA 
in  Sacramento  city  and  county,  and 
the  counties  of  Yolo.  Placer,  and 
Shasta:  and  revenue  sharing  frcnn  the 
cities  of  Redding  and  Vista.  The 
breadth  of  these  funding  commit- 
ments attests  to  the  community  re- 
spect which  LSNC  has  earned. 

This  minimal  budget  supports  a 
staff  of  60  full-time  employees,  includ- 
ing 12  pandegals  and  23  attorneys. 
They  constitute  a  dedicated  staff, 
trained  to  provide  quality  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor.  The  primary  focus  of 
their  activities  involves  administrative, 
landlord-tenant,  consumer,  housing, 
and  domestic  relations  law. 

The  importance  of  this  organization 
to  individual  citizens  of  my  district  is 
best  understood  through  illustration. 
The  following  narratives  are  specific 
examples  of  the  invaluable  services 
LSNC  has  provided: 

orvoKcx  Am  loea  or  homx 

A  young  mother  who  supported  her  two 
children  by  worlting  supplemented  with  a 
mtnimnm  of  welfare  after  her  separation 
from  her  abusive  husband,  came  to  the 
office  seeking  a  dissolution  of  her  marriage 
and  custody  of  her  children.  In  the  course 
of  the  divorce  proceedings,  it  became  appar- 
eat  the  husband  and  wife  had  bought  a 
house  Init  because  of  their  lack  of  business 
sophistication,  exacerbated  by  the  bus- 
band's  tlliterscy.  tliey  liad  let  other  relatives 
put  the  ownership  into  the  relatives'  names. 
At  the  time  of  a  stormy  separation,  the  hus- 
band had  ejected  the  client  and  the  two 
children  from  the  bouse,  but  then  had  made 
no  further  house  payments. 

The  house  was  then  threatened  srith  im- 
minent foreclosure,  and  the  helpful  rela- 
tives stepped  in  once  more— to  sell  the 
house  significantly  below  market  value.  To 
make  matters  worse,  at  atxMit  this  time,  the 
husband  left  the  area.  The  relatives  entered 
a  sales  contract  with  potential  liuyers.  The 
buyers  moved  into  the  house.  When  an  in- 
spection connected  with  ftwaivhig  the  sale 
of  the  house  took  place,  the  sellers  appeared 
to  be  required  to  do  about  $1,500  worth  of 
repairs  before  the  lending  agency  would 
amsider  a  loan.  The  sellers  refused  to  pay 
for  the  repairs,  and  began  an  eviction  pro- 
ceeding against  the  potential  buyers.  The 
buyers  fUed  a  lawsuit  to  enforce  the  sales 
contract  against  the  seUers. 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  client  brought 
these  matters  to  Iicgal  Sovioes'  attention. 
They  filed  a  complaint  to  enforce  a  result- 
ing trust  as  part  of  the  divorce  action  and 
Joined  the  relatives  as  parties. 

Ultimately.  LSNC  was  atrie  to  settle  the 
bousing  problem  with  all  the  parties:  the 
potential  buyers  agreed  to  move  out  and 
quit  claim  any  interest  they  had  in  the 
property  to  the  client.  The  relatives  also 
agreed  to  turn  over  their  interest  (if  any)  in 
the  property  to  the  husband  and  wife.  In 
the  divorce  proceedings,  the  client  was  able 
to  iMiy  out  her  husband's  share  in  the  house 
and  now  has  title  in  ho-  own  name,  having 
avoided  the  foreclosure. 

At  last  contact,  the  client  was  living  tn  the 
bouse  she  worked  so  hard  for  with  her  chil- 
dren. 

PARXMTAL  CHILS-SHATCHnKi 

Shortly  after  Christnas.  19M.  a  Southern 
California  Legal  Services  program  made  a 
referral  of  a  dissolution/child  custody 
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■nd  eltent  to  the  office.  Durtnc  a  lull  In  ex- 
dUroree  prooeedtiitB.  the  fatber.  the 
pomt,  had  fotten  a  deixity 
dMriet  attomey  and  an  tDveatlgator  to  go  to 
the  hone  of  the  liz-ycar-old  child  and  her 
mother  (the  dtant)  and  phjratcalljr  took  cus- 
tody of  the  younfftcr  and  transported  her 
to  the  faUMT^  home. 

Suiter  in  the  proceedtnc  where  child 
cuetody  waa  hotly  divuted.  the  father  had 
taiUB  the  child  and  hidden  her  for  neaiiy  a 
W9tk  after  a  recular  viattation.  The  mother 
had  been  afraid  to  let  the  father  take  the 
child  asaln.  and  had  not  cooperated  in  vlal- 
tattai.  whan  the  father  had  the  child  re- 
movad  to  liii  home,  pendlnc  a  court  hearlnc 
on  renewed  viiltatian. 

This  office  hfn  repreoentaUon  at  that 
point  and  appeared  in  court  followtnc  the 
removal  of  the  diUd  to  her  father*!  home. 
In  iplte  of  varioul  requesta,  the  father  did 
not  produce  tlie  child  for  the  court  hearing 
and  the  Judge  arranged  to  deliver  hla  ded- 
aton  toy  tdephone.  lAte  that  afternoon,  the 
Judge  oommunlcated  hie  decision:  custody  to 
continue  with  the  mother  with  visiution  to 
the  father.  Although  the  father's  attorney 
relayed  the  decision  to  the  father,  the 
father  refused  to  return  the  child.  In  fact. 
lie  fled  the  state  with  liis  two  teenage  sons 
from  a  former  marrtage.  and  left  indicatiraiB 
that  he  had  planned  to  flee  if  the  Judge  did 
not  grant  him  custody. 

It  was  a  month  later,  with  no  message  as 
to  the  child's  where^XHits  or  well-being, 
that  poUoe  in  Colorado  found  and  detained 
the  father.  The  diDd  was  returned  to  her 
mother.  Criminal  diarges  were  pursued 
against  the  father  and  were  ultimately  re- 
solved by  a  plea  to  the  violation  of  the  con- 
ttnulnc  court  wder  enjoining  removal  of  the 
child  from  the  State  of  California. 

After  a  period  of  time  when  ttie  fattier 
was  denied  by  court  order  the  right  to  visit 
with  hli  daughter,  the  dissolution  was  final- 
ly reaoived  with  gradually  increased  visita- 
tion until  the  present  time  when  a  Joint 
legal  custody  order  based  on  a  commitment 
to  cooperation  lias  been  entered.  Mean- 
while, the  client  herself  has  completed  a 
coorae  of  training,  has  obtained  full-time 
enudoyment.  and  the  child  whose  custody 
was  central  seems  to  have  overcome  the  dis- 
tarWng  events  of  the  past  and  is  improving 
inschooL 

uux:ATion 

Clients,  parents  of  eight  children,  lived  in 
their  home  for  twenty-six  years.  The  prop- 
erty, originally  owned  by  client's  employer, 
was  taken  by  an  eminent  domain  proceeding 
in  1978  by  the  Placer  County  Water  Agency. 

After  several  futile  attempts  to  force  the 
family  from  their  home,  based  m  the  con- 
tention of  the  Placer  County  Building  De- 
partment and  the  Placer  County  Water 
Agency  that  the  building  violated  building 
oodea,  the  water  agency  ffled  an  unlawful 
detainer  complaint  in  the  Justice  court  in 
July.  19M. 

Legal  Oeiniies  fUed  an  alternative  writ  of 
prohlMtlan  commanding  the  Justice  court  to 
stop  the  unlawful  detainer  action.  The  Su- 
pertar  Court  iasned  the  alternative  writ. 

In  a  paralM  action.  Legal  Services  sought 
and  was  granted  an  alternative  writ  of  man- 
date OTdering  the  Placer  County  Water 
Agency  to  set  aside  its  dedsion  denying  stat- 
utory relocation  lieneftts  to  the  petiti<mers. 

The  thrust  of  both  actions  was  that  the 
ebents  are  displaced  persons  who  are  enti- 
tled to  relocation  bmefits  under  either  the 
CaUf omia  Relocation  Awistance  Law  or  the 
Federal  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Policies  Act. 
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The  court  ruled  In  favor  of  the  petition- 
ers, stating  that  the  PCWA  had  abused  iU 
discretion  In  that  the  hearing  accorded  peti- 
tioners was  not  in  compliance  with  the  man- 
date of  the  California  Relocation  Assistance 
iMw  and  the  State  Relocation  Guidelines. 
Judgment  was  entered  and  a  peremptory 
writ  issued. 

AUnUUIOLAW 

Upon  a  request  for  assistance  by  a  group 
of  Chinese  senior  dtiaens  from  the  town  of 
Locke.  Legal  Services  brought  suit  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  of  the  residents  with  re- 
spect to  the  land  where  their  homes  are  sit- 
uated. The  clients  own  the  homes  but  the 
land  Is  allegedly  owned  by  a  corporation. 
The  issues  Include  the  effect  of  the  Allen 
Land  law  which  unconstitutionally  prevent- 
ed aliens  from  owning  land  and  equitable 
ownership  of  land  based  upon  the  original 
promises  and  actions  by  the  original  owners 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Locke.  California,  is  the  last  intact  example 
of  the  Chinese  rural  agricultural  communi- 
ty in  this  country. 

The  SUte  of  California  is  now  buying  the 
town  of  Locke  for  a  State  park.  Negotiations 
are  underway  between  Legal  Services,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  corporate  land 
owner  to  ensure  that  the  elderly  Chinese 
can  live  out  their  years  in  their  own  homes. 

ASSISmtC  THXCITT 

Upon  invitation  from  Sacramento  City 
Council  members.  Legal  Services  staff  testi- 
fied before  the  Council  on  the  necessity  for 
an  ordinance  allowing  low-income  persons 
the  right  to  appeal  adverse  decisions  made 
by  city  bodies  to  the  City  Council  without 
the  payment  of  an  appeal  fee.  The  ordi- 
nance was  passed  and  the  Legal  Services  at- 
torney was  commended  for  his  contribution 
and  participation  by  the  Council. 

COLD  WATSa  CASS 

A  mother  contacted  Legal  Services  when 
her  water  heater  malfunctioned  and  the 
landlord  refused  to  fix  it.  Legal  Services  in- 
structed the  client  on  California  repair  and 
deduct  law.  When  the  client  notified  the 
landlord  of  her  intention  to  repair  and 
dedtict.  the  landlord  changed  his  mind  and 
put  in  a  new  water  heater. 

BtACK  MAM  THaXATXirXD — QUnS 

A  writ  of  mandate  was  filed  on  behalf  of  a 
marble  pourer  who  was  the  first  Black  em- 
ployee In  a  small  business  operated  by  3  sets 
of  brothers.  After  being  subjected  to  racial 
abuse,  name-calling,  and  finally  physical 
threats,  and  becoming  nervous  and  ill.  he 
stopped  work  and  applied  for  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Benefits,  but  was  denied. 

The  Superior  Court  Judge  found  he  had 
good  cause  to  leave  due  to  this  good  faith, 
and  reasonable  fear  of  harm.  If  he  contin- 
ued to  work  under  the  very  oppressive  con- 
ditions. 

MOTHXa  LOSIS  WaLTAKX  ILUBGAIXT 

Hearsay  from  an  unsupported  source  de- 
claring the  absence  of  children  from  the 
care  of  their  mother  receiving  aid  induced 
an  eligibility  worker  to  declare  an  overpay- 
ment of  $4,513  In  the  case  of  one  young 
mother  of  two  children,  ages  10  and  6.  De- 
spite the  fact  the  investigations  unit  faUed 
to  verify  the  informant's  statement,  the 
monthly  grant  to  this  family  was  adjusted 
to  $69  to  recoup  the  alleged  overpayment 
for  well  over  a  year. 

This  matter  came  to  Legal  Services  atten- 
tion when  the  young  mother  reported  to 
pay  a  traffic  fine  only  to  be  informed  that 
when  the  fine  was  paid  she  would  continue 
to  owe  $35  per  month  against  an  AFDC 
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overpayment  balance  of  $6,018.  Legal  Serv- 
ices  Investigation,  together  with  evidence 
brougth  forward  by  the  client,  established 
the  children  had  been  In  their  mother's  care 
and  living  with  her  during  the  time  in  ques- 
tion. For  3-3  months  while  the  young 
mother  was  setting  up  their  own  home, 
apart  from  the  grandparents,  the  mother 
slept  in  the  unfurnished  apartm«it  while 
taking  meals  with  her  children,  transporting 
them  to  school,  and  providing  the  funds  for 
their  food  and  other  needs. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  matter,  the  County 
acknowledged  error  resulting  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  entire  overpayment  and  return 
of  the  monies  illegally  aidjusted. 

PaaOllAIICT  NOT  A  OUABIUTT 

A  writ  of  mandate  was  filed  on  behalf  of  a 
young  married  woman  who  worked  as  a 
cashier,  became  pregnant,  and  barely  avert- 
ed a  miscarriage  or  a  very  premature  deliv- 
ery in  her  7th  month.  Her  doctor  told  her  to 
stop  working  when  she  was  released  from 
the  hospital  and  to  take  bed  rest  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pregnancy,  or  relieve  him  of 
liability  as  her  doctor  if  she  insisted  on 
working. 

She  followed  the  doctor's  orders,  but  was 
denied  state  disability  benefits,  based  on  an 
Interpretation  of  California's  law  re:  disabil- 
ity benefits  for  pregnancy  which  in  effect 
denied  benefits  for  a  pregnancy-related  dis- 
abUlty. 

A  Sacramento  Superior  Court  Judge 
granted  the  writ  and  ordered  benefits  to  be 
paid.  While  the  case  was  pending  more  spe- 
cific regulations  were  promulgated  clarify- 
ing the  law,  which  would  make  Its  applica- 
tion fairer  In  the  future.  (A  premature  birth 
was  avoided,  due  to  the  careful  treatment, 
and  a  healthy  child  was  bom). 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how 
IjSNC  has  kept  the  promise  of  the 
American  legal  sjrstem  alive  and  viable 
for  the  poor,  the  disabled,  and  the  el- 
derly of  north  California.  This  local 
agency,  like  its  counterp&rts  through- 
out the  United  States,  has  proved 
most  accountable,  both  to  its  clients 
and  its  independent,  local  board  of  di- 
rectors. This  local  agency,  like  its 
counterparts  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  cease  operation  should  the 
administration's  proposal  succeed. 

At  issue  from  the  national  budgetary 
perspective  is  $321  million.  Somewhat 
ironically  this  dollar  figure  represents 
a  mlniscule  percentage  of  the  existing 
tax  expenditure  authorized  for  deduct- 
ible legal  fees.  In  1977  the  Treasury 
Department  estimated  that  corpora- 
tions spent  $24  billion  in  deductible 
legal  fees.  Based  on  a  combined  State 
and  Federal  corporate  tax  rate  of  50 
percent,  at  least  $12  billion  in  legal  fee 
expenses  was  deductible  as  a  business 
expense.  This  1977  tax  deduction  for 
legal  fees  is  more  than  36  times  the 
entire  1981  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion's budget. 

Simple  equity  in  terms  of  budgetary 
treatment  demands  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
More  important,  simple  notions  of  due 
process  and  fair  play  demand  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. To  do  otherwise  would  con- 
stitute a  congressional  betrayal  of  our 
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Judicial  system  and  the  principle  of 
equality  which  serveg  as  its  founda- 
tion.* 


IN  MATTERS  OF  BUSINESS  THEY 
ARE  NOT  ASLEEP  AT  THE 
SWITCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 


or  PKHHSTLVaVIA 
IH  THE  BOUSI  or  1 


'ATTVIS 
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•  Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  at 
the  dawning  of  what  they  call  the  New 
Beginning,  we  are  washed  by  vexing 
tides  of  rising  imports  and  falling  ex- 
ports, buffeted  by  relentless  waves  of 
ascending  inflation  and  descending 
productivity,  and  made  to  shiver  by 
the  critics'  scolding  of  American  labor 
and  industry  as  foolish,  but  I  am 
happy  to  tell  the  House  I  have  seen 
the  ray  of  hope,  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel.  It  stems  from  something 
old. 

The  light  shines  not  from  the  head- 
lamp of  an  approaching  locomotive, 
but  from  a  sigiial  device. 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  people 
at  the  Switch,  which  by  any  standard 
qualifies  as  an  "old  established  firm" 
of  the  kind  with  which  it  is  best  to  do 
business. 

The  Switch  marks  its  100th  year  of 
corporate  life  this  Friday.  The  cente- 
nary day  will  be  greated  with  unabat- 
ed vigor. 

And  the  light  marks  a  path  we 
should  consider  as  makers  of  policy 
and  designers  of  incentive. 

The  Switch  is  what  we  call  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Division  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  and  in  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania 
where  it  is  located. 

The  nickname  is  rooted  in  a  long 
and  forceful  presence,  a  form  of  short- 
hand identification  accorded  the  re- 
spected, the  enduring,  the  reliable. 
The  Switch  employs  about  1.800  per- 
sons and  has  a  yearly  pajn-oll  of 
almost  $36  million.  The  Switch  is  to 
the  20th  district  and  railroading  as  the 
Hill  is  to  lawmaking  and  the  Rock  is  to 
life  insurance.  It  Just  always  has  been. 

One  hundred  years  in  business— 
when  the  Switch  began  its  early  stand- 
ardization of  the  use  of  red  and  green 
lights,  a  pattern  now  nearly  universal 
for  regulating  traffic,  the  electric  light 
(1879)  and  the  telephone  (1876)  were 
newborn  curiosities.  The  steam  auto- 
mobUe  (1889)  and  the  linotype  (1885) 
were  in  the  tinkering  stage  and  some 
necessities  of  modem  life— aq>irin 
(1889).  the  zipper  (1891)  and  the 
safety  razor  (1895)— were  discoveries 
yet  to  be  made.  The  steamer  and  the 
linotype  became  obsolete  and  died. 

The  others  are  with  us  still,  changed 
for  the  times. 

And  so  is  the  Switch,  also  evolving. 

My  resident  centenarian  does  not 
dodder  or  make  hesitant  steps.  It  stOl 
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is  in  its  prime.  Force  of  thought,  will 
and  energy  are  undiminished.  The 
secret  to  longevity  here  is  staying 
ahead  of  the  times  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  in  taOoring  the  product  to 
meet  the  customer's  needs,  resources 
and  wants. 

While  a  mere  yoimgster  of  about  40 
yean,  the  Switch  found  a  way  to  make 
vibrations  on  railroad  track  talk  to  en- 
gineers about  what  was  ahead  through 
visual  displays  in  the  cab. 

Recently  the  Switch  put  on  the 
maiket  a  solar-powered  crossing 
guard,  also  available  in  a  propane- 
powered  thermal-electric  design,  for 
remote  locations  where  transmitted 
electric  power  is  unavailable.  That  is  a 
study  in  meeting  need. 

Today  they  have  harnessed  digital 
compii^ers  to  the  vital  chore  of  traffic 
control  so  well  that  a  dispatcher  can 
work  himdreds  of  miles  of  track  from 
one  central  console.  That  is  a  study  in 
increased  efficiency. 

For  tomorrow,  they  are  looltlng  at 
the  new  tools,  silicon  chips,  microwave 
use.  and  the  like. 

Employing  2,500  persons  worldwide, 
the  Switch  is  out  to  do  business  in 
North  America,  South  America. 
Elurope.  wherever  it  is  to  t>e  found. 

The  trademark  is  seen  in  some 
major  European  railyards.  such  as  the 
big  one  near  Rotterdam,  and  in  the  big 
yards  across  the  United  States.  It 
shows  up  on  metropolitan  transit  sys- 
tems in  Ireland,  Rumania,  and 
Canada,  and  at  home  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  and  Atlanta. 

When  a  guard  arm  falls  across  your 
path  at  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
road  crossings  in  the  United  States, 
you  could  make  money  betting  it  is 
connected  to  the  Switch. 

Founded  by  George  Westinghouse 
before  Westinghouse  Electric,  the 
Switch  has  a  past:  It  has  been  inde- 
pendent, merged,  divorced,  changed  its 
name,  taken  back  its  name;  it  has  suf- 
fered loss  to  Are.  financial  panics,  and 
depressions. 

But  always  the  Switch  has  done 
business.  It  has  helped  move  the 
freight  in  5  years.  It  now  is  a  division 
of  American  Standard.  Inc. 

Over  the  100  years  innovations  con- 
ceived at  the  Switch  have  moved 
Americans  and  the  goods  they  grow 
and  make,  buy  and  sell,  safely  and  ef- 
fldently  on  the  railroads,  which  have 
added  to  our  language— words  like 
highballing,  clear  track,  side-tracked, 
and  derailed— and  to  our  treasure. 

At  the  Switch  in  Swissvale.  Pa.,  they 
are  opening  their  second  century  by 
working  to  get  even  better  at  what 
they  did  to  survive  the  first— figure 
out  what  can  be  done  better,  design 
the  equipment  to  do  it,  and  make  it 
well. 

The  signal  light  is  on.  the  ray  of 
hope  is  green  and  the  first  100  years 
at  the  Switch  point  the  way.  Mr. 
Speaker.* 
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AMTRAK  FUNDING  CUTS  WOULD 
DESTROY  NA'nONAL  RAIL- 
ROAD PASSENGER  NETWORK 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OPMnnnsoTA 

□f  THE  HO08K  OP  RZPRESEirTATtVES 

Thunday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  I 
hear  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram referred  to  as  a  Federal  spending 
reduction  program.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  it  is  much  more  than  a 
budgeting  program,  it  is  a  program 
that  will  substantially  alter  govern- 
mental iTollcy  in  a  wide  array  of  fields. 

A  case  in  point  which  I  would  like  to 
present  is  the  administration's  pro- 
posed reduction  is  funding  for  Amtrak. 
On  the  surface,  the  proposed  40  per- 
cent cut  in  funding  for  Amtrak  is 
viewed  by  the  administration  as  a 
fiscal  measure,  but  in  reality,  the 
policy  effect  of  such  a  cut  is  to  destroy 
the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration. To  carry  out  the  administra- 
tion's shortsighted  attempt  to  make 
Amtrak  more  cost  effective,  Amtrak 
would  be  forced  to  make  significant 
route  reductions  and  institute  drastic 
increases  in  fares.  The  effect  would  be 
to  destroy  any  chance  in  Amtrak 
malntiAining  itself  as  a  viable  national 
transportation  networl^  This  fact  is 
spelled  out  in  detail  in  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Paul 
Diqmtch.  April  8.  1981.  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  better  gra^  on  the 
policy  implications  that  such  a  fund- 
ing cut  would  bring: 

AimuK  Official  Claimb  Stats  Mat  Loss 

SBtncB 

(By  Jackie  Roedler) 

AU  Amtrak  trains  in  MinnesoU  and  35 
other  states  will  stop  running  on  Oct  1  if 
the  Reagan  administration's  rafl  passenger 
budget  is  adopted,  an  Amtiak  group  vice 
president  said  here  today. 

Clark  Tyler  said  Amtrak  could  afford  to 
nm  iwBW  im  I  trains  only  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor— eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia^under  ttie  funding  level  being 
pushed  by  the  administration. 

The  administration's  budget  calls  for  $«13 
million  in  federal  funds.  The  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.  (Amtrak)  is  asking  for 
$853  mUlion.  almost  $130  million  undK  iU 
current  budget. 

"When  the  administraUon  came  up  with 
its  budget,  it  did  it  in  a  vacuum."  Tyler  said. 
"They  didnt  look  at  the  impact. 

■They  Just  said,  let's  cut  the  budget  40 
percent.'  They  didnt  understand  this 
doesn't  mean  Just  a  oorresponding  40  per- 
cent cut  in  service.  It  means  this  nation  will 
lose  90  pocent  of  its  passfngrr  train  stops. 
97  percent  of  its  Amtrak  route  mUes,  60  per- 
cent of  its  labor  force.  50  pooent  of  our  rld- 
etship  and  more  than  00  percent  of  rev- 
enues." 

What  the  administration  didnt  take  into 
account.  Tyler  continued,  is  that  the 
Reagan  funding  level  would  put  some  14.500 
railroad  employees  out  of  work,  and  that 
would  necessitate  spending  one-half  of  the 
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im  opantlnc  twdcec  In  pftymenta  to  those 
not  wnnc. 

It  ncMiiwi  tnm  wttta  tbc  Mtmlnlstn- 
ttOB.  why  ban  Amtnk  at  aU?  Why.  if  the 
Mm  it  to  mate  ua  coat  effective,  make  us 
mora  coat  ineffeethre?  Bnt  I  cant  believe 
OoofTHa  win  agree  to  mothbaU  $2  billion  of 
the  flmat  tailroad  equipmrtit  in  the  world." 
Trlarald. 

CortalUnc  the  budget  now.  Tyler  said,  is 
partleiUarty  poor  tlminc  becauae  Amtrak 
rldenhlp  la  growing  steadily.  Some  33  mil- 
Hon  paaaangBTi  rode  Amtrak  in  1960. 

"lamina  are  crowded— you  cant  get  a  rea- 
arvattOB  on  some  Unea.  We  should  be  ex- 
r^'*'»''f  sank*.  But  if  we  cut  now.  Amtrak 
probably  win  be  gone  forever.  It  would  cost 
mUlfcwa  and  mllltons  to  get  the  trains  roll- 
ing again." 

Tyler,  who  is  in  St  Paul  to  teU  railroad 
employeea  bow  Amtrak  officials  are  making 
their  case  to  Oongreaa,  takes  issue  with  the 
idea  that  Amtrak  is  the  only  mode  of  public 
tnuaportatlon  that  gets  government  subsi- 


"RaO  is  the  only  form  of  transportation 
that  ridea  on  private  right  of  way.  and  we 
maintain  and  pay  taxes  on  this  right  of 
way."  be  said.  "Buses  dont  pay  taxes  on 
freewaya. 

"If  airlines  had  to  pay  for  all  the  func- 
tions we  do,  they  would  lose  $3  billion  a 
year.  No  one  is  saying  they  should.  But  it's 
rMleuloua  to  say  Amtrak  is  a  loser  when 
we're  playing  with  different  rules." 

What  the  United  States  needs.  Tyler  em- 
phaslwd,  is  an  integrated  system  of  air.  rail 
and  boa  that  makes  it  convenient  for  riders 
to  UK  pobUc  transportation. 

"With  our  enogy  policy,  we  should  be 
poahlng  public  transportation.  But  if  public 
traoaportatlon  isn't  convenient,  the  rider 
wffl  say.  "What  the  hell.'  and  drive  his  car." 

If  the  Reagan  budget  Is  adopted.  Minneso- 
ta wffl  kiae  its  Empire  Builder  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Seattle  and  its  North 
Star  Chkago-Twln  Citles-Duluth  service. 

The  Chicago-Seattle  run  is  second  in  the 
ooiintry  in  rldenhlp.  according  to  Duane 
Johnaon.  district  service  manager,  and  rider- 
ship  on  the  St.  Paul-Duluth  leg  of  the 
North  Star  run  has  gone  from  33.399  in  1975 
to  6S.31B  in  19M. 

The  St.  Paul-Duluth  service  is  currently 
facing  a  double  threat.  Gov.  Al  Quie  has 
reooamended  that  a  $475,000  state  subsidy 
by  eliminated  becauae  of  the  current  state 
budget  dilemma  Without  state  funding 
servloe  wffl  be  discontinued  April  30.« 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEP 
OP  MR.  VELID  DAO 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 


orcALiroBifu 
01  THB  HOVSS  or  I 


'ATIVE8 

Thunday.  AprU  30.  1981 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Spemker.  I  am 
today  tntroducting  prtnte  legislation 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  VeUd  Dag.  a  long- 
time resident  of  the  United  States  who 
hag  langulahed  for  more  than  30  years 
in  an  tmmlgration  limbo.  Bom  in 
Turkey  in  191S.  Mr.  Dag  first  visited 
the  United  SUtes  in  August  1939.  as 
an  emnomlcg  student  attending  Indi- 
ana University.  He  later  returned  in 
1950  to  marry  Hyla  Mac  Tillman,  a 
U.S.  dtisen.  He  thai  embarked  on  a 
knc  and  distinguished  career  in  serv- 
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ice  to  our  country  at  the  old  Army 
Language  School  and  the  renamed  De- 
fense Language  Institute  in  Monterey. 
Calif.  He  was  for  years  the  chairman 
of  the  TiuidBh  language  department, 
until  his  retirement  in  1977.  But  be- 
cause Mr.  Dag,  acting  pursuant  to 
advice  from  the  Turkish  Embassy,  ap- 
plied for,  and  In  1942  was  granted,  an 
exemption  from  U.S.  military  service 
as  a  neutral  alien,  according  to  exist- 
ing law  at  that  time  he  was  forever 
barred  from  U.S.  citizenship. 

When  In  1958  Mr.  Dag  was  faced 
with  deportation  for  failing  to  main- 
tain his  nonimmigrant  status,  the  late 
Congressman  Teague  introduced  pri- 
vate legislation  for  his  relief.  That 
same  year  Congress  passed  legislation 
(H.R.  6968)  which  become  private  law 
85-724.  canceling  the  warrants  for  Mr. 
Dag's  deportation,  but  denying  him 
permanent  resident  status  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  owes  more  to  Mr.  Dag  in 
return  for  his  long  and  loyal  service  to 
our  country,  wtilch  has  denied  him 
citizenship  despite  his  diligent  work  in 
the  sensitive  field  of  training  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. This  injustice  is  all  the  more 
pronounced  since  the  circumstance 
barring  his  citizenship— namely,  the 
fact  that  he  exercised  in  1942  his  right 
as  a  neutral  alien  not  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  military— would  not  be  an  issue 
today  due  to  subsequent  changes  in 
law  (PubUc  Law  92-129).  In  1971,  law- 
fuUy  admitted  nonimmigrant  aliens 
were  exempted  from  the  requirement 
to  register  for  service  in  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. When  Mr.  Dag  opted  to  exempt 
iiimseif  from  U.S.  military  service,  he 
was  a  nonimmigrant  alien,  the  very 
class  of  persons  which  was  excluded 
from  the  registration  requirement  by 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-129. 

Moreover,  there  are  compelling  hu- 
manitarian reasons  for  this  Congress 
to  approve  my  legislation  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Dag.  For  over  23  years  Mr.  Dag 
has  been  prohibited  from  leaving  the 
United  States  to  visit  his  family  and 
friends  in  his  native  Turkey  for  fear  of 
being  denied  reentry  into  the  United 
States.  When  Mr.  Dag  learned  last 
year  of  the  illness  and  then  the  death 
of  his  sister-in-law  in  Turkey,  he  was 
torn  with  grief  and  dlspair  at  not 
being  able  to  be  with  his  family.  More- 
over, ills  brother  is  suffering  from  ill- 
health,  and  Mr.  Dag  desperately  wants 
to  spend  time  with  his  brother  before 
it  is  too  late.  Despite  repeated  efforts 
to  seek  redress  through  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Mr. 
Dag  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  relief 
through  administrative  channels.  The 
last  and  only  hope  for  him  is  enact- 
ment of  private  legislation  for  his 
relief.  This  must  tie  done  quickly.  It 
should  not  be  our  policy  to  keep  a 
loyal  resident  of  our  country  separat- 
ed from  his  loved  ones  in  Turkey  at  a 
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time  when  they  are  in  need  of  his 
presence  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dag's  patience  has 
been  truly  remarkable,  but  the  time 
for  patience  has  run  out.  It  is  now  long 
past  time  that  the  Congress  take  re- 
medial action  to  remove  an  obsolete 
obstacle  to  his  becoming  a  U.S.  citizen, 
with  all  of  the  rights  and  benefits 
such  status  accords  him.  He  has  paid 
his  dues  and  now  deserves  to  be  freed 
from  his  long  period  of  captivity  in  his 
adopted  land. 

The  very  least  this  Congress  should 
do  is  to  pass  legislation  enabling  Mr. 
Dag  to  travel  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  And  so  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  specifically  call  on  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  give  this  meas- 
ure prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. The  text  of  the  bill  is  reprinted 
below  for  the  lienefit  of  my  colleagues: 
HJl.  33«7 

A  blU  for  the  relief  of  VeUd  Mehmed  Dag 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for 
the  puriKMes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  VeUd  Mehmed  Dag  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  such  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  or.  if 
applicable,  from  the  total  number  of  such 
visas  and  entries  which  are  made  available 
to  such  natives  under  section  303(e)  of  such 
Act.* 


RARE  II  REVIEW  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  BILL  HENDON 

OF  IfOHTR  CAaOUMA 
Uf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  AprU  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  HENDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  H.R.  3358,  the  RARE 
II  Review  Act  of  1981.  This  is  compan- 
ion legislation  to  S.  842,  introduced  in 
the  other  txxly  by  Senator  Hatakawa 
and  cosponsored  by  Senators  Hslms, 
McClurs.  Hsplih.  Stmms.  Hatch,  and 
East. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  sta- 
bility and  certainty  in  planning  and 
management  of  certain  national  forest 
lands.  It  is  neither  prowUdemess  nor 
antiwildemess.  All  our  forests  are  na- 
tional treasures  which  need  to  be  man- 
aged in  a  way  which  will  maximize  the 
utilization  of  their  outstanding  char- 
acteristics. For  some  national  forest 
areas,  multiple-purpose  management 
of  such  activities  as  recreation,  wildlife 
management,  timber  harvesting,  re- 
source  development,   watershed,   and 
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others  is  most  desirable.  For  other 
areas,  single-purpose  wQdeniess  desig- 
nation may  be  more  desirable.  This 
legislation  tfmply  provides  the  mecha- 
nism for  orderly  dedstonmaklng  (m 
such  management. 

Specifically,  the  bill  insures  that  na- 
tional forest  areas  not  designated  as 
wilderness  or  for  other  special  man- 
agement purposes  by  Congress  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  are  re- 
leased for  balanced  mult^le-use  man- 
agement. While  the  blU  does  not  desig- 
nate any  nefw  wilderness  areas,  it  does 
provide  Congress  with  the  ability  to 
enact  wilderness  legislation  If  it  so  de- 
sires. Additionally,  it  provides  a  mech- 
anism to  end  the  existing  delays  which 
have  resulted  in  de  facto  wilderness  in 
some  36  million  acres  which  have  been 
in  limbo  during  10  years  of  planning. 

Briefly,  the  RARE  n  Review  Act  of 
1981  would  do  the  following: 

Acknowledge  that  Congress  has  re- 
ceived RARE  n  and  supporting  docu- 
ments. 

Provide  that  the  RARE  H  final  envi- 
ronmental statement  is  free  from 
court  challenges.  It  applies  this  ratifi- 
cation retroactively  and  states  that 
this  section  should  not  be  construed  to 
limit  Judicial  authority  to  determine 
the  legality  of  RARE  n  in  national 
forests  east  of  the  100th  meridian  in 
light  of  certain  provisions  of  the  East- 
em  Wilderness  Act. 

For  national  forest  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  the  bill  would,  first, 
permanently  release  nonwildemess 
areas  for  uses  other  than  wHdemess; 
second,  release  and  make  available  for 
uses  other  than  wilderness,  those  wil- 
derness recommendations  not  added 
by  Congress  to  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  (NWPS)  by  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986;  and  third,  release  and 
make  available  for  uses  other  than  wil- 
derness, further  planning  areas  not 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  or  reccnnmended  by 
that  date  but  not  included  in  NWPS 
by  January  1. 1988. 

Once  these  lands  are  released,  they 
shall  not  be  reviewed  at  any  later  date 
for  suitability  in  NWPS,  unless  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

For  national  forest  lands  east  of  the 
100th  meridian,  the  bill  would: 

First,  make  lands  recommended  for 
wilderness  become  wilderness  study 
areas  as  defined  by  the  Eastern  Wfl- 
demess  Act  until  January  1,  1983, 
after  which  they  will  be  managed  for 
uses  other  than  wilderness  unless  oth- 
erwise directed  by  Congreas. 

Second,  make  areas  not  recommend- 
ed for  wilderness  available  for  uses 
other  than  wilderness,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  Congress. 

Third,  make  lands  previously  desig- 
nated by  Congress  for  study  for  sult- 
ablllty  for  inclusion  or  nonlndusion  in 
NWPS  be  administered  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  provisions  applicable  law. 
This  applies  to  wilderness  leglslati<Hi 
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oiacted  in  Public  Laws  96-550  and  96- 
560.  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Cmiservation  Act,  and  the  Mon- 
tana WOdemess  Study  Act. 

Fourth,  release  study  lands  in  the 
above  mentioned  laws  for  uses  other 
than  wQdemess  if  not  recommended 
for  wilderness,  or  if  recommended  for 
wilderness  but  not  designated  as  such 
by  Congress  within  3  years  of  the  con- 
clusion of  such  study.  After  such  re- 
lease, those  lands  would  not  be  subject 
to  further  review  for  indusicm  in 
NWPS. 

Fifth,  prohibit  any  further  roadless 
area  review  and  evaliuition— RARE— 
unless  authorized  by  Congress. 

Sixth,  provide  that  all  national 
forest  lands  l>e  managed  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness,  except  for  lands  rec- 
ommended for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness or  classified  for  further  planning 
or  study.  But.  it  would  provide  that 
when  such  recommendations  or  classi- 
fications expire,  these  lands  will  also 
be  managed  for  uses  other  than  wil- 
derness. 

Seventh,  prevent  the  establishment 
of  buffer  zones  or  protective  perim- 
eters in  areas  surroimding  established 
wilderness  areas. 

Eighth,  exempt  previously  designat- 
ed wilderness  areas  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  with  the  exception  of 
previously  designated  buffer  zones  and 
protective  perimeters. 

During  2  days  of  hearings  last  week 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
Deputy  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard 
K  Lyng  indicated  strong  Reagan  ad- 
ministration support  for  S.  842. 1  com- 
mend BCr.  Lyng's  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues and  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro: 

STATmKHT  OP  Richard  E.  Ltug,  Dkpdtt 
SacaxTAaT,  U.S.  DaPAvnixirT  op  Aiaacuv- 
Tuaa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  present  the  Administration's  views  on 
Senate  Bffl  843.  tiUed  the  "RARE  U  Review 
Act  of  IMl."  Let  me  begin  by  expressing  to 
you.  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  my 
appredatkm  for  your  eaiiy  conslderatlan  of 
this  legiBlatl<m  which  we  believe  wffl  help 
leaohre  imcertalntleb  con<xmlng  the  status 
of  areas  Included  In  the  second  Roadless 
Area  Review  and  Evaluation  (RARE  II). 

Before  I  deal  with  the  q>eclfic8  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  brieny  to  set  the  stage 
with  aome  baAground  information  regard- 
ing RARE  U  and  lU  current  status  follow- 
ing actkm  by  the  last  Congress, 
aanrcaouim  or  rabk  n 

In  June  1977.  the  Dqiartment  of  Agricul- 
ture Initiated  a  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
roadlet  and  undeveloped  lands  In  the  Nar 
ttonal  Forest  System.  The  Inventovy  pluue 
of  this  review  Idmtified  63  mfflioo  acna. 
These  lands  were  then  suhiected  to  a  de- 
tailed review  and  evaluation,  'w^idtng 
puldic  paztictpatkin,  to  detennlne  which 
lands  should  be  recommended  for  wOder- 
neaa,  which  lands  should  be  managed  for 
uaea  other  than  wUdemesa,  andirtileh  lands 
require  further  study  before  a  recommenda- 
tion eould  be  made. 
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The  results  of  the  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  were  documented  in  a  final 
environmental  statement  iasued  on  January 
4,  1979.  During  the  period  from  early  Janu- 
ary untfl  March,  "'—""^'^t  on  the  reoora- 
mendatkioB  and  decisions  '''<^*t^vt^  In  the 
final  environmental  ttmXtmeai  woe  solicit- 
ed bom  affected  Members  of  Congress. 
OovemoiB.  and  other  Federal  ffnrift 
These  oommente  were  considered  In  a  final 
review  which  led  to  a  Preaidentlal  '**''«-«~«. 
which  was  announced  on  A[»11 16. 1979.  The 
Final  Environmental  Statement  and  the 
changes  resulting  from  the  final  Adminis- 
tration review  recommended  that  18.1  mil- 
lion acrea  should  be  h— iyw»«H  ^  wilder- 
ness by  Congreas.  that  about  lOJ  mnUan 
acres  needed  further  study  before  a  deetakn 
could  be  made,  and  that  the  remaining  S6 
mffllon  acres  should  be  '»«"«g«>i1  f <n-  multi- 
ple uses  other  than  wUdoneas. 

RSCKST  ooacBxssioaAL  Acnoa 

The  review  included  a  total  of  about  16 
million  acres  of  roadless  areas  in  the  two 
Alaska  National  Forests  which  were  sutase- 
qumtly  dealt  with  in  last  year's  Alaska 
Lands  Act  (Public  Law  96-487).  Of  the  other 
46  mffllon  acres  of  roadleas  areas  in  the 
lower  48  States,  the  Admlnlstiation  recom- 
mended 0.9  million  acres  for  wOdemeas,  7.7 
mffllon  acres  for  further  planning,  and  38.5 
mifflon  acres  as  nonwOdemess.  In  addition. 
3.4  million  acres  of  primitive  area  previously 
recommended  for  wfldemeas  were  included 
with  the  RARE  n  proposals. 

In  addition  to  the  Alaska  Ijmds  Act.  the 
Mth  Congress  enacted  three  major  wilder- 
ness bills  involving  National  Fraests  that 
designated  4.5  million  acres  as  wfldemeas. 
These  include:  the  Central  Idaho  Vimder- 
ness  Act  (Public  Law  96-313).  ««— ir>»«H..y 
2.3  mffllon  acres:  a  Colorado  Act  (Public 
Iaw  96-560)  At^tnmtir^  1^  mfflion  acres  of 
wfldemeas.  and  a  New  Mexico  Act  (Puldic 
Law  96-550)  designating  about  610.000  wQ- 
demess acres.  The  Odorado  Act  also  Includ- 
ed wfldemeas  designations  in  Miasouri. 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Louisi- 


The  status  of  api»ozlmately  15.4  mfflioo 
acres  of  roadless  and  undevdoped  lands, 
recommended  for  wildemesB  or  further 
planning  in  the  lower  48  States,  remain  to 
be  resolved.  This  »nr^Mjfnt  7  million  acna 
recommended  as  a  result  of  RARE  II  for 
wilderness  designation.  6  tnnii«i«i  acres  iden- 
tified for  further  study,  and  X4  mfflian 
acres  wliich  Congreas  had  earlier  mandated 
as  areas  to  be  studied  tar  possible  «~-hithn 
in  the  wfldoness  system.  In  additkn.  it  to 
imptMtant  that  the  dedakm  with  respect  to 
the  36  mflUan  acres  intended  for  multiide 
uses  other  than  wfldemeas  be  »f«rt«MMl  by 
Congress.  The  administrative  decWon  has 
been  challenged  in  California  mbten  an 
appeal  is  pending  in  the  D.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  mnth  Circuit. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Admlnlstratiaa 
to  undertake  yet  another  Roadleas  Area 
Review  and  ErahwHon.  nar  are  major  modl- 
flratiops  of  the  RARE  n  reoommendatkaw 
oontemidated.  Thla  Admlnlstratian  does 
intend,  however,  carefully  to  pniwirtft  and 
to  evaluate  leglalatlve  propoaals  for  addl- 
tioas  to  the  wflderaeas  ayateoH.  The  Admin- 
istration ia  coocemed  about  the  potential 
oonaeouenoes  ot  «^«**«i?fnl  wfldemeas  deaig- 
natlona  on  the  long-term  avaOablltty  of  re- 
sources Indiiding  timber,  mlnenls.  ofl  and 
gas.  geothetmal  reaouroea.  devdoped  recrea- 
tion.  and  forage  production.  The  eoste  to  ao- 
dety  of  foregoing  benefits  from  those  re- 
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■anvMB  M  •  rHoIt  of ' 

nwd  to  >»  mntuOj  mnbmtnA 

lUto  teiWilliai  wifilri  to  end  onoerUlntjr 
atovt  wad  to  naolre  the  itatiit  ^Ifetkioal 
■  anaB,  It  would  pttwlde  for 
letloB  of  boilc  Ium)  use  ded- 
'ijoMli' ideottfled  u  oanwfldenieai  in 
tlw  RARB  n  itudy  by  statate  would  be 
tar  nanwOdenMH.  multiple  use 
Ttey  would  not  affOn  bave  to  be 
tor  reeoBBBMndattai  aa  wllder- 
ip^if4fi»n^ny  dlraeted  by  Con- 
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by  the  RARE  H 
for  wUdemaai  deatcnatloB  would 
aabject  to  thoae  rerommmMlattnna 
UBtfl  Jknuary  1.  1M6.  except  (or  thoae  in 
whtoh  would  baoome  wOdemeaa 
be  available  for  noo- 
after  January  1.  19a.  The 
I  landi  not  dealcnat- 
ed  aa  wfldetneaa  by  thoae  datea  would  revert 
to  nonwflderaaaa  atatna  and  would  not  again 
ba  aiAleet  to  wiaWwitinfi  (or  poaaible  wU- 
'«-«f^»«~«  unleas  veddcally  dl- 
ItayOoncraaa. 

In  th*  BMt  laviewed  in  RARE  II 

and  tiff  **««^  (or  further  planning  would  be 
available  (or  nonwUdemeaa 
Similar  lands  in  the  Weal  would  be 
available  (or  nonwUderoeaB  uaea  after  Sep- 
tember M.  IMS.  K  the  (urther  planning  had 
not  reaulted  in  a  wildemeaa  recommenda- 
tion. Thoae  weatem  landa  now  in  the  fur- 
ther p'f'w'twg  category  which  as  a  result  o( 
further  study  were  recommended  for  wOder- 
nfTT  would  continue  to  be  unavailable  for 
nonwOdemeas  uaes  untQ  January  1.  1968. 
After  that  date,  they  would  be  so  available 
if  they  had  not  by  then  been  statutorily  des- 
ignated. 

By  enactment  of  this  legislation,  the  Con- 
grcas  would  njaervt  to  itself  the  authority  to 
direct  or  pennit  further  study  of  the  wilder- 
iMM  potential  of  any  National  n>re8t 
^■tem  lands.  With  such  Congressional  di- 
recUon,  the  wilderness  alternative  would 
not  be  further  considered  administraUvely 
daring  the  periodic  National  Forest  plan- 
ning cyclea. 
Forthcfmore.  the  RARE  n  Final  Environ- 
Impact  Statement  would,  by  this 
be  insulated  from  any  Judicial 
review  or  court  determination  on  legal  or 
factual  sufficiency. 

AoaaaisraATio*  posmoM  on  s.  S4a 
For  more  than  10  years,  almost  one-third 
of  our  National  Forest  System  has  been  in  a 
piywu^iwy  Umbo  of  studies,  lawsuits,  and 
reatodlea.  With  increasing  national  demands 
for  both  renewable  and  nonrenewable  re- 
aonreea.  we  can  no  longer  afford  further 
driays.  The  resulting  uncertainty  is  having 
a  severe  inqMCt  on  puldic  and  private  invest- 
ments whMi  are  iiswiitlal  to  the  Nation's 
timber  aopiriy.  on  exploration  for  a  develop- 
ment of  mineral  and  energy  resources,  on 
range  capability,  on  wildlife  management. 
and  on  the  expansion  of  developed  recrea- 
tion  mnw  I  imltlfs 

We  bdleve  the  qulduat  action  Uiat  can  be 
taken  to  end  the  unootainty  and  remove 
the  paralyala  is  to  provide  in  statute  that 
the  M  mUbon  acres  that  were  designat^^ 
for  nopwtkluiMJSs  be  managed  for  uses 
other  than  wOdemess.  Therefore,  we 
^■■■igij  aunport  thoae  provisions  of  8.  841. 
We  believe  snGh  statutory  dtreetion  is  neces- 
sary to  avaid  legal  entanglwnento  such  as 
ttao  aaUbntU  v.  Bergimma  towsuit  that  fur- 
ther protnws  indseWon. 
The  eansBulative  effects  of  wilderness 
I  study  designations  and  chal- 


to  uae  at 

areaa  are  having  significant  imparta  on  the 
abiUty  to  irian  for  orderly  management  of 
the  National  ForeaU  to  provide  eaaential 
gooda  and  aerrloea.  While  the  propooed  leg- 
islation doea  not  tie  the  hands  of  any  future 
Oongreai  from  enacting  wfldemeas  leglala- 
tion.  it  does  provide  for  an  end  to  the  frua- 
tratlng  cyclea  of  dday  and  uncertainty 
whteh  have  thrown  our  f  oreat  resource  pian- 
nhw  and  management  far  out  of  halanr^ 
Therefore,  we  support  the  provisions  of  & 
843  that  set  specific  time  limits  for  Congres- 
sional action  on  wilderness  recommendar 
tions  and  on  completion  by  the  executive 
branch  of  recommendations  on  further 
planning  areas.  We  Ukewlae  support  the 
concept  that  after  theae  dates,  it  is  propo- 
that  National  Forest  lands  be  managed  for 
multiple  uaes  other  than  wilderness  unless 
they  have  been  specifically  designated  as 
wildemess. 

We  also  support  the  provisions  of  section 
5  that  provide  there  will  be  no  further  road- 
leas  area  review  and  evaluations  unless  au- 
thorised by  Congress.  Likewise  we  conctir 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6  that  pre- 
clude the  establishment  of  buffer  sones 
around  statutory  wildemeaa:  this  language 
is  consistent  with  current  policy. 

WhUe  we  support  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  bill,  we  do  bave  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  strengthen  or  clarify  the  provisions. 

1.  Current  ttatus  ofanat 

There  are  some  questiMis  regarding  which 
lands  have  been  recommended  for  wilder- 
ness rtrsignation  and  which  lands  require 
further  review.  For  example,  legislation  en- 
acted during  the  96th  Congress  provides 
designations  different  from  those  in  RARE 
II.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  Just  received 
your  letter  asking  us  to  clarify  the  status  of 
these  lands.  We  wiU  be  happy  to  provide  the 
Committee  a  te<Amical  document  Identify- 
ing the  lands  in  each  category.  This  will  be 
an  updating  of  the  Executive  Ccmununicar 
Uon  of  May  2.  1979,  contained  in  House 
Document  96-119.  to  reflect  new  legislation. 
This  technical  document  will  not  include  a 
reevaluation  of  the  wildemess  recommenda- 
tions. We  recommend  that  such  a  document 
be  referred  to  In  the  statute  to  avoid  any 
future  questions  regarding  the  status  of  spe- 
cific areas. 

2.  Nalionioide  application 

We  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  S. 
842  be  modified  to  contain  the  same  provi- 
sions In  both  the  East  and  West.  We  believe 
the  provisions  now  in  the  bill  pertaining  to 
the  West  are  appropriate  and  we  favor  the 
application  of  these  provisions  nationwide. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  the  proviaions  that 
apply  to  the  East  would  require  another  wil- 
derness study  for  each  area  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Eastern  Wilder- 
ness Act.  This  is  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able and  we  urge  that  this  requirement  be 
dropped. 

3.  Sffect  on  other  VegiaUition 

It  is  our  understanding  that  S.  842  would 
not  modify  or  amend  in  any  way  the  desig- 
nations or  the  boundaries  of  any  wildemess 
Utislstlnii  previously  enacted.  However,  the 
bOl  would  apparently  supersede  the  so- 
called  release  language  included  in  certain 
of  the  legtelation  enacted  by  the  96th  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  permanent  release.  We 
believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  innwporate 
appropriate  language  in  the  bUl  to  clarify 
thia  point,  and  provide  for  the  same  rek 
of  aU  the  nonwUdemeas  RARE  II 


It  alao  needs  to  be  made  clear  that  if 
future  leglBlatltw  is  enacted.  flnalWng  the 
RARE  n  oonalderatlon  hi  a  state  or  geo- 
graphic araa.  that  we  would  expect  appro- 
priate release  of  lands  not  deaignatwl  as  wil- 
demess or  requiring  further  plannhig  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  such  future  enactments. 

4.  Management  afareat  recommended  for 
wiUemeu 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  currently 
has  authority  to  consider  alternative  uses 
for  lands  recommended  for  wfldemeas.  Al- 
though theae  lands  would  normally  be  man- 
a«ed  to  protect  their  wildemess  potential,  it 
is  rasrntlsl  that  the  Secretary  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  considering  alternative  uses  of 
these  lands  prior  to  1988  should  such  uses 
be  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  Interest  Con- 
sequently, we  recommend  including  appro- 
priate language  in  the  bill  that  would  reaf- 
firm the  Secretary's  authority  to  consider 
alternative  uses  of  the  lands  recommended 
for  wUdemess  and  modify,  if  appropriate, 
his  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 

On  the  above  queations  and  other  techni- 
cal points  we  would  be  happy  to  work  with 
the  conunittee  members  or  staff  to  develop 
specific  amendments.  This  concludes  my 
prepared  statement.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  Forest  Service  Chief  Peteraon 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have.* 


H-BLOCK  OF  MAZE  PRISON 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  PDmsTLVAinA 

X3X  THK  BOT7SX  OP  REFBISBirTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
stand  here  today  discussing  the  busi- 
ness before  this  Congress,  hundreds  of 
political  prisoners  are  languishing  in 
indefinite  detention  in  brutal  condi- 
tions, denied  even  the  most  basic 
human  rights.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  Soviet  Union  or  El 
Salvador  or  Korea  but  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  backyard  of  one  of 
our  chief  allies  hundreds  of  political 
prisoners  are  being  allowed  to  starve 
to  death  in  their  attempt  to  secure 
status  as  political  prisoners. 

The  recent  election  of  Bobby  Sands 
to  Parliament  has  only  worked  to  call 
attention  agahi  to  the  brutal  treat- 
ment that  Britain  has  accorded  to 
Irish  freedom  fighters  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Conditions  that  normally 
would  receive  a  strong  reprimand  by 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  or  President 
Reagan  if  they  occurred  in  a  Commu- 
nist country  are  being  allowed  to  exist 
without  a  single  voice  being  raised  of- 
ficially. As  an  American.  I  am  s^palled 
that  no  strong  steps  have  been  taken 
to  stop  this  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Two  weeks  ago  before  this  House  re- 
cessed. I  met  with  a  young  man  who 
had  spent  3  years  in  the  H-bloick  of 
Maze  Prison.  Long  Kesh.  He  described 
in  the  most  vivid  of  terms  the  beatings 
that  forced  a  false  confession  from 
him  after  his  arrest  and  the  savage 
treatment  that  he  was  subjected  to  at 
Maze.  I  was  shocked  at  the  stories  he 
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told  and  the  descrii»tioa  of  these  oc- 
currences as  everyday  bvatmmt  of 
hundreds  of  prisoners.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
request  that  recent  letters  written  by 
me  to  the  British  Ambassador  and 
Secretary  of  State  Halg.  as  well  as 
other  material  relevant  to  this  subject, 
be  included  in  the  Rcoou  and  I  urge 
other  Members  to  join  me  in  my  re- 
quest that  this  systematic  denial  of 
human  rights  be  stopped. 

Housi  or  RBBBBBresTivaa, 
M9aahinoton.  D.C.,  April  27. 19S1. 
Hon.  AiXTsimn  M.  Haio. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Waahington,  D.C 

Dbak  Sbcbbtast  Haig:  I  am  writing  to  you 
now  to  expreas  my  deep  concern  over  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  situation  at  Maze 
Prison,  Long  Kesh,  Northern  Ireland.  As  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  some  500  prisoners 
have  been  on  a  hunger  strike  there  for 
almost  two  months  and  many,  including 
Bobby  Sands,  are  not  expected  to  live  much 
longer. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  long  looked 
to  Great  Britain  as  a  model  of  a  nation  con- 
cerned about,  and  dedicated  to,  the  preser- 
vation of  human  rights.  It  is  particularly 
distressing,  therefore,  to  see  the  gross  viola- 
tions of  fundamental  human  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland  In  general,  and  at  Long 
Kesh  in  particular. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  our  government  take  all  diplo- 
matic steps  to  persuade  Great  Britain  to 
grant  political  status  to  theae  prisoners  and 
observe  the  basic  rules  of  human  decency. 
Sincerely, 

EuoBn  V.  ATKmsoii. 

House  op  RapaasaaiArrvxB, 
Wathinffton,  D.C.  April  27.  1981. 
Ambassador  Nicholas  Hxhdiisoii, 
Britith  Emlmaw  Chancery, 
WashingtoiK  D.C. 

DxAB  Six  Nicholas  Hendbbsoit  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  mv  deep  concern  over  the 
fate  of  the  approximately  500  prisoners  now 
being  held  in  the  H-Blocks  of  Mase  Prison. 
Long  Kesh,  Northern  Ireland.  As  you  know 
these  prisoners  have  been  on  a  hunger 
strike  for  almost  two  months  now,  and 
many,  including  Bobby  Sands,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  live  for  much  Icmger. 

We  In  the  United  States  have  long  kxAed 
at  Great  Britain  as  a  an  example  of  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  human  rights. 
Many  of  our  fundamental  legal  principles 
have  their  historical  basis  in  British  law  and 
It  is  particularly  distressing,  therefore,  to 
see  that  they  are  only  being  honored  in  the 
breach,  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  therefore,  request  tliat  you  fcvward  my 
views  to  Prime  Minister  lliatcher  as  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  granting  political  status  to 
those  prisoners  in  Long  Kesh  who  are  on 
strike  for  basic  human  rights.  Whfle  I  reluc- 
tantly advise  other  countries  on  their  inter- 
nal affairs  I  must  do  so  in  this  case  out  of  a 
deep  concern  for  the  lives  of  those  impris- 
oned for  their  political  beliefs. 
Sincerely, 

Euuna  V.  Anoasoii. 

BlOGaAPHTl 

I,  Seamua  Delaney  (twenty-one  years  of 
age),  a  native  of  the  Ardoyne  area  of  Bel- 
fast, where  I  was  arrested  by  the  RUC  and 
taken  to  Tennents  Street  Barracks  under 
British  laws  which  allow  political  sumects 
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to  be  hdd.  without  charge,  for  up  to  aeven 
daya. 

I  was  held  for  four  days  and  ""♦f'"^  a 
series  of  beatings  which  left  a  total  of  27 
marlcs  on  my  body.  I  was  "convicted"  befme 
one  of  the  non-Jury  courts  for  political  of- 
fenses, solely  on  the  basis  of  the  confession 
extracted  from  me  by  means  of  these  beat- 
ings; 80  percent  of  the  convictions  before 
the  special  courts  for  political  offenses  are 
baaed  solely  on  confessions.  I  then  became 
one  of  more  than  400  Irish  political  prison- 
ers who  refuse  to  wear  a  convict  uniform, 
demanding  that  I  be  permitted  to  wear  my 
own  clothes  as  a  political  prisoner. 

In  order  to  enforce  aocet>tance  of  "crimi- 
nalliation"  or  portraying  Irish  political  pris- 
oners as  criminals  rather  than  as  political 
prisoners  the  Britiah  confined  me  for  one 
and  one-half  years  naked  except  for  a  blan- 
ket, without  books,  reading  materials,  or 
access  to  other  priscuiers.  I  was  denied  toilet 
facilities  so  that  my  ceU  became  filled  with 
human  excrement,  and  I  was  routinely 
beaten. 

My  case  drew  widespread  publicity  and 
was  accepted  by  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  at  Strasbourg.  Because  of 
the  widespread  publicity  and  attention  from 
the  European  Court,  the  confession  was 
ruled  invalid  and  I  was  held  for  re-trlaL 
After  one  and  one-half  years  on  remand 
status  without  bail,  the  British  admitted 
that  there  was  no  evidence  and  released  me. 
I  had  been  sentenced  to  thirty-one  years. 
Since  my  release  I  have  been  intimately  in- 
volved with  the  H-Block  Armagh  campaign. 
I  am  here  to  ask  the  American  people  and 
the  political  leaders  for  support  for  Bobby 
Sands,  and  Frankie  Hughes.  Pat  O'Hara. 
and  Raymond  McCreesh  who  are  on  hunger 
strike  in  the  H-Block  of  Long  Kesh. 

Bobby  Sands  is  now  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament in  the  election  scheduled  aa  April  9, 
1981.  He  will  win  the  election  and  thereby 
demonstrate  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
people  he  will  never  be  a  criminal,  but  a 
man  respected  for  his  opposition  to  British 
colonial  rule.  American  Congress  can  force 
the  British  to  stop  the  torture  of  Irish  polit- 
ical prisoners  and  recognize  political  status 
and  save  the  lives  of  young  Irishmen. 

BlOGBArHT2 

I.  Noel  Cassidy,  33  years  of  age,  am  a 
native  of  County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  one  of 
the  three  Ulster  counties  not  held  by  the 
British. 

In  1978. 1  drove  across  the  border  where  I 
was  stopped  at  a  border  checkpoint,  and 
subjected  to  an  intense  seareh  which  includ- 
ed having  my  Jacket  pockets  tom  out.  Noth- 
ing was  found.  I  was  then  taken  to  Gough 
RUC  Barracks  in  Armani.  Here  I  was 
searched  again  and  nothing  incriminating 
found. 

I  was  held  undo-  legislation  whkh  allows 
impriamunent  for  seven  days  intaxogation 
fiw  political  suspects.  Approximately  36 
hours  into  the  interrogation  I  was  told  by 
the  RUC  that  I  had  been  found  In  poases- 
sion  of  IRA  documents  at  Middletown. 
Lata'  I  was  charged  with  being  in  possession 
of  the  documents  found  at  Gough  rather 
than  Middletown. 

It  was  admitted  at  my  trial  before  a  non- 
Jury  court  for  political  offenses,  that  the  al- 
leged IRA  document  was  not  endosed 
within  the  envelope  in  which  all  of  my  ef- 
fects were  placed. 

Despite  these  irregularitiea.  I  was  convict- 
ed and  smtenced  to  three  years  imiirison- 
ment.  I  refused  to  wear  a  convict  uniform  or 
to  accept  being  portrayed  as  a  criminal  de- 
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manding  the  right  to  wear  my  own  dothea 
as  a  political  prisoner. 

In  order  to  break  my  resistance,  I  was  con- 
fined naked  except  for  a  blanket.  In  virtual 
solitary  confinement,  wfthoat  toOK  (adli- 
ties  so  that  my  cell  became  filled  with 
human  excrement.  I  was  routinely  beaten. 

Despite  these  psychological  and  physical 
attacks,  I  persevered  "on  the  bianket".  Four 
hundred  others  have  followed  him. 

I  was  released  on  February  9,  I98I,  and 
was  imprisoned  throughout  the  hunger 
strike. 

I  have  traveled  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  petition  the  American  people  for 
support  for  the  hunger  strikers.  I  have  trav- 
elled here  without  a  visa  becauae  Iilah  Re- 
publicans are  systematically  denied  visas, 
but  also  denied  Is  the  simple  right  to  peti- 
tion American  Congressmen  and  to  bring 
the  truth  to  the  American  people.  I  there- 
fore thank  you  for  accepting  this  my  peti- 
tion, and  that  of  Seamus  Delaney  and  im- 
plore you  to  help  save  the  lives  of  the 
hunger  strikers.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND— Vn 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OPWKWTOIK 
IN  THE  HODSK  OP  HEFBESDrTATTVES 

Thurtday,  Aprti  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Cohgressiohal 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally,  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suf fo*- 
ing  while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan: 

Nahur.  N.T..  MarxA  20.  IMl. 
Htm.  RCMBTT  Gabcia. 
Home  of  Reprewenlativea 
WttAington,  D.C 

Dkax  Cowrastwwta  Gabcia:  I  am  writing 
concerning  the  floor  speech  that  you  deliv- 
ered yesterday.  In  the  speech  you  stated 
that  you  would  be  inserting  in  the  Record 
letters  opposing  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic pidicles. 

I  am  endoaing  copies  of  two  letters  to  the 
editor  that  were  puUished  in  the  newspaper 
The  Journal-News.  While  the  letters  are  not 
about  Reagan  they  do  diacuas  the  conserv- 
ative trend  in  American  politics.  The  letters 
areasfnUows: 

"Kennedy  wont  be  an  expenae"  Oct.  10, 
1979 

"Democrats  have  failed  their  heritage" 
March  27, 1960 

Please  note  that  there  is  sn  error  in  the 
March  27. 19M  letter.  At  the  top  of  column 
2  the  word  "conceivable"  ahould  have  ap- 
peared as  "inoonoeivabie". 

The  Joumal-News  is  publtebed  at  5S 
Hudson  Ave.:  Nyack  N.Y.  10660. 

If  you  should  iriaoe  the  letters  in  the 
Record.  I  would  voy  much  appreciate  re- 
odving  a  copy  of  the  issue  it  appears  in. 


A 
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Ako  If  yev  plan  to  mantloB  Um  letten  in  a 
I  would  Iflw  to  be  Inf onned  of 
ttMt  I  Doi  mia  watehlnc  the 
roaOBPAM. 
With  ay  vary  b«t  wWiM. 
VwybMtwtabM. 

tua  J.  RaaT>.  Jr. 


tlM  Jcmaai-Mtma.  Ifar.  Xl.  19M] 
Hats  Pail^  Tlmm  Hbutaoi 
TOttetaTaK 

PmideBt  carter^  recent  announeement 
of  bk  ptane  to  cut  the  federal  budget  brtnga 
19  the  qutlBP  oi  where  the  Democratic 
Paitjr  etandi  en  the  lauee  and  whether  It 
I  the  party  of  ptogreee  or  wbethCT  It 
JuBt  another  tod  of  the  big 


lafk  look  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
'  when  both  major  partlee  were  domi- 
nated hr  the  oonaervattve  Wall  Street  clique 
who   were   wnmonly   known   aa   "robber 


llieee  auptiortert  of  the  free-cntenviae 
■yatem  were  allowed  by  the  political  eatab- 
Uahment  to  exploit  the  conaumer.  tyranniae 
the  worker  and  lubject  racial  mlnortUea  to 
the  wont  kind  of  human  heD.  At  that  time 
in  blatory  this  land  of  freedom  witneiaed 
the  foUowlns:  corporate  manlpulatloo  of 
prioea;  unaafe  prothicta  and  wwklnc  condi- 
ttona;  children  laboilnc  In  sweatahopa;  racial 
wiTtiatlop  and  lynchlnia  on  a  grand  acale: 
lack  of  unemployment  inaurance  or  welfare 
ayatem  to  prorlde  food  or  abelter  when  the 
Inevitable  layoff  came. 

But  at  the  time  the  Am*Hfti  people  were 
■otaic  throu^  the  worst  of  this  made-in- 
America  hdl.  one  of  the  great  political  par- 
tlea  the  Democratic  Party— broke  with  the 
conaerfatlve  past  and  began  a  new  day  for 
the  American  people  Franklin  D.  Rooae- 
vdt's  party  started  a  50-year  naarch  toward 
paogreaa.  Thla  nurch  began  with  programs 
Uke  the  mRA  (National  IndtHtrial  Recov- 
ery Act)  and  the  PDIC  (Fedoal  Deposit  In- 
surance Oorp-)  and  ended  with  ivograms 
Uke  drO  rights  and  Medksre.  None  of  these 
lefwms  would  have  been  poasible  without  a 
aodally  progressive  Democratic  Party.  But 
even  now  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end 
of  this  great  march  toward  progreas.  If  uch 
more  remalna  to  be  done. 

This  nation  Is  stfll  alone  in  the  Weatem 
world  in  not  iMwldlng  a  system  of  adequate 
health  care  for  all  of  its  citlxens;  we  have 
not  yet  provided  a  quality  education  tar  all 
of  the  nation's  chOdien;  we  have  not  yet  put 
an  end  to  discrimination  and  racial  inlua- 
tlee.  Only  a  socially  progressive  Democratic 
Party  can  rally  the  nation  in  aeoompliahing 
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Bat  at  a  time  when  the  unaolved  problems 
on  our  nation's  acenda  cry  out  for  solutions, 
the  Democratic  Party— led  by  Preaident 
carter— calls  for  budget  cuts  and  sounds 
social  retreat.  Preaident  Carter  says  he  Is 
making  theae  cute  in  order  to  reduce  infla- 
tkm.  Thla  argument  simply  win  not  hold 
water.  I<et  me  explain  why: 

The  Oroa  National  Product  (that  is.  the 
:  of  money  Americana  spend  for 
and  sei»kjes  each  year)  la  now  about 
«3  trfllian  while  the  deficit  projected  in 
Preaident  Carter's  original  budvrt  amount- 
ed to  $33  bUUon.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this 
relatlVMly  small  deficit  can  create  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  U  percent  per  year. 

In  reality,  inflation  has  many  causes. 
They  incfaide  high  oil  prices  (which  Presi- 
dent carter  wanto  to  raise  again);  greedy 
ewiwatlnBa.  and  inflarion  paychology.  The 
carter  plan  eliminates  none  of  these  cauaea 
of    inflation.    Rather,    it    requires    those 
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Anaerlcana  already  on  the  low  end  of  the 
economic  ladder  to  bear  the  greatest 
aaseunt  of  the  suffering.  Carter  has  never 
required  the  rich  to  saerlflee  very  much. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Democratic  Party 
is  oidy  following  a  conservative  tide  in 
American  politics.  To  this  I  reply  by  saying 
I  beUeve  that  a  great  political  party  should 
do  more  than  reflect  what  its  leaders  think 
win  gain  them  the  most  votes.  Rather,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  ■«'*«"y  progressive  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  inspire  the  American  people 
to  work  to  Improve  our  society,  especially 
for  those  who  are  the  most  sodally  disad- 
vantaged. 

I  have  stated  how  I  believe  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  should  be.  But.  alas,  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  haa  forgoUen  (for  the  time  being  at 
least)  its  ant^mny  progressive  heritage. 

Therefore,  as  an  enroUed  Democratic 
voter.  I  have  sadly  decided  to  put  my  party 
on  a  system  of  "electoral  probation."  No 
longer  will  I  cast  my  vote  for  the  entire 
Democratic  slate.  Instead.  I  will  support 
only  those  Democrats  who  will,  once  elect- 
ed, work  for  social  improvements  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  campaigned  for  so 
tirelessly  for  half  a  century.  I  will,  of  course, 
support  progressive  Democrats  in  the  pri- 
mary. 

Edwabd  J.  Bbakca.  Jr. 


[Prom  the  Journal-News.  Oct  10. 1979) 

KainixDT  Won't  Bx  Ah  Exrarax 

(By  Edward  J.  Branca.  Jr.) 

NAHuaT.— Recently  The  Journal-News  has 
been  editorialising  that  the  American 
people  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a  presiden- 
cy of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  I  wish  to  reply 
by  asking  if  this  country  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue the  politics  of  stagnation  and  special 
interest-favoring  that  has  occurred  under 
Presidents  Nixon.  FOrd  and  Carter?  In  par- 
ticular, can  we  afford  to  continue  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Lack  of  a  national  health  care  plan  while 
medical  costs  go  through  the  roof?  National 
policy  that  allows  the  big  energy  companies 
to  raise  prices  and  prof  iU  exorbitantly  while 
much  of  the  nation  will  freese  in  cold  homes 
and  apartments  this  winter?  Omtinuation 
of  the  current  system  of  prlvate-< special)  in- 
terest financing  of  Congressional  election 
campaigns? 

Also,  a  system  that  has  given  this  nation 
(to  quote  Will  Rogers)  "the  best  govern- 
ment money  can  buy";  wasteful  military 
spending  programs  such  as  the  proposed 
B-1  bomber  program  that  has  robbed  food 
from  our  poor  and  elderly  while  contribut- 
ing to  our  nation's  critical  economic  prob- 
lems? 

Also,  governmental  neglect  of  the  North- 
east^partlcularly  New  York— which  has 
kept  this  region  In  near-recession  conditions 
since  the  early  1970b.  with  no  hope  in  sight? 
A  grossly  unfair  tax  system  that  lets  (to 
quote  from  a  Depression-era  song)  "the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer'7 

You  see.  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
this  nation  can  afford  a  Kennedy  presiden- 
cy. Rather  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  afford  not  to  accept  and  demand  the 
strong  leadership  that  Ted  Kennedy  will 
bring  to  the  White  House— leadership  that 
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wUl   make   America  a  great  nation  once 
again. 

Columbia  Unvnarrr. 
School  or  Puauc  Hbaltb. 
ATew  York,  N.Y..  MmrOi  2X  IMl. 
Hon.  RoaxBT  Oabcia. 
Cannon  Homae  Office  BuUdino, 
WtuhingtoH,  D.C 

DBAS  Cowwaissmw  OAacu:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  the  Admlnia- 
tration  will  be  proposing  drastic  cute  and  ul- 
timate elimination  of  local  health  pianniwj 
(HSAs).  WhUe  I  fully  support  efforte  at 
turning  the  economy  around  and  recognise 
that  no  cuts  will  be  easy.  I  would  strongly 
urge  your  active  support  in  opposing  more 
than  proportional  cute  in  this  area.  The  last 
thing  that  we  can  afford  to  do  Is  eliminate 
or  seriously  cripple  agendea  which  provide 
the  sole  mechanism  for  insuring  that  dtlsen 
involvement  in  health  care  decisionmaking 
is  maintained. 
Sincerely, 

Samttkl  Wolpx.  MJ}..  D J>.H.. 

Profeaaor  cj  Public  Health. 

Tax  BaoRX-IxaAMOii  Hospital  Cxhtxx. 

fironi;  N.Y..  March  24,  1981. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  Gaxcia. 
Lonoworth  Houae  Office  BviUting, 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

DXAX  CoifcRKSSMAM  Gabcia:  As  a  practic- 
ing internist  and  medical  educator,  I  am 
concerned  over  the  phase  out  of  the  P8RO 
Program  as  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. 

For  the  past  year.  I  have  actively  partid- 
pated  as  a  P8RO  reviewer  and  have  been 
impressed  with  the  effectiveness  of  peer  sur- 
veillance in  identifying  and  eliminating 
problems  of  medical  practice  among  Medic- 
aid providers,  not  readily  dlacemible  from 
routine  fiscal  audits. 

I  am  convinced  that.  whUe  federal  reim- 
bursement programs  need  streamlining,  it 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  government  as 
well  as  the  redpients  to  omit  the  quality  as- 
surance controls  which  a  local  P8RO  pro- 
gram provides. 

Please  oppose  the  phasing  out  of  PSROs 
and  support  continued  funding  at  an  effec- 
tive level. 

Sincerely. 

BUXTOR  COKKM,  MJ}.« 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES  OF 
MARYLAND 


HON.  MICHAa  D.  BARNES 

OPMABTUUn 
IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  KKPRESEirr  ATIVCS 

Monday.  AprU  27,  1981 

•  Mi.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  (»m- 
mend  my  colleague.  Mrs.  Margakkt 
Hgrm.KS,  for  (jommemoratlng  the  50th 
birthday  of  Ida  Nudel.  the  only  Jewish 
woman  prisoner  of  <x}nscience  in  exile 
in  Siberia,  with  this  special  order  on 
AprU  27. 

On  this  day  I  Joined  by  colleagues 
Chairman    CLmxHT    Zablocki.    Mrs. 

MaXlCEKT     FENWIdC.     Ml.     BKIfJAMIII 

GnjfAM.  Mr.  Normah  Lorr.  Bdrs.  Pa- 
TRKHA  ScBSOEDDt,  and  Mr.  Hkhrt 
Waxmah.  along  with  the  Union,  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  in  a  special 
ceremony  to  honor  this  extraordinary 
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human  betng— go  extraordinary  that 
even  though  she  has  remained  for 
neaiiy  3  years  sealed  off  In  Siberia 
from  family,  friends,  and  world  events, 
she  had  tbe  powo*  to  unite  hundreds 
in  Washlngt<m  yestoday  and  bring  to- 
gether similar  pecmle  of  goodwill  in 
other  American  cities  and  in  European 
caidtals  to  mai^  her  birthday. 

She  is  true  testimony  to  the  indom- 
itable, indestructible  htmian  Q>irlt. 
She  stirs  within  us  our  sense  of  Jus- 
tice, our  deepfelt  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting life,  and  our  love  of  liberty. 
And  so.  you  and  I.  and  others  here  and 
In  nations  abroad  paused  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  woman  of  valor  and  heroic 
deeds,  of  missions  of  mercy  to  aid  pris- 
ODssn  of  conscience  before  her.  and  of 
feats  of  survival  to  maintain  her  digni- 
ty, health,  and  sanity  in  a  hoetUe  and 
primitive  environment. 

We  want  Ida  Nudel  free  today,  so 
that  she  may  realize  her  dream  to  con- 
tinue her  life  with  her  family  in  IsraeL 
And  we  will  not  cease  to  speak  out 
time  and  again,  to  demonstrate,  to 
make  appeals  so  that  she  and  other 
Jews  and  persecuted  ChristianB  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  let  go. 

And  we  believe  we  will  succeed.  After 
enduring  10  years  of  harsh  imprison- 
ment. Joslf  Mendelevich  is  now  a  free 
man  in  IsraeL  After  ccmttnuous  pres- 
sure from  Congress  and  many  groups 
represented  at  Uie  ceremony.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  Oiigory  Hess  of 
Minsk.  Orlgory  Goman  of  Leningrad, 
and  Orlgory  Kanovich  from  near  Len- 
ingrad have  all  received  their  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  With  us  at  the  cere- 
mony were  Lev  Roitburd.  who  follow- 
ing 2  years'  imprisonment  in  Siberia, 
presently  Uves  in  Israel;  and  Boris 
Blltshtein— whose  father  Lev  BUtsh- 
tetai  is  my  adopted  refusenik  living 
alone  in  Moscow  and  wart  from  his 
family  now  settled  in  New  York— who 
within  recent  months  became  an 
American  citizen  and  father  of  his 
first-born  child. 

lAst  year,  I  was  elated  when  Lev 
Pevzner,  a  Leningrad  attorney— and 
defense  lawyer  at  the  infamous  Lenin- 
grad Trials  of  1970— who  befriended 
me  on  my  first  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1977  was  allowed  to  leave 
with  his  wife  Yelena  and  take  up  red- 
denoe  in  Indianapolis.  Ind..  to  be  re- 
united with  their  daughter  and  her 
family.  Some  of  my  colleagues  and 
many  of  those  present  at  yesterday's 
ceremony  helped  to  welcome  him  to 
this  cotmtry  in  another  congressional 
reception  last  May.  Now  the  struggle 
continues  on  behalf  of  his  aaa  Alexan- 
der, who  has  beoi  refused  three  times 
by  the  OVIR.  and  other  Soviet  Jews, 
whom  Ida  Nudel  personifles. 

As  we  know.  Soviet  emigration  fig- 
ures dropped  from  50.000  in  1979  to 
21.000  in  1980.  So  our  w(»k  is  clearly 
going  to  be  difficult.  And  we  cannot 
neglect  the  fight  for  human  rights  on 
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behalf  of  victims  of  oppression  and  re- 
pression in  other  ooimtries. 

I  most  gratefully  thank  all  of  the 
participants  in  the  oerenumy  to  honor 
Ida  Nudel  on  her  50th  birthdar.  and  I 
acknowledge  now  the  following  per- 
sons who  particUMted  in  the  program: 
Robert  Gordon,  president  of  the 
Unkm  of  Coimcils  for  Soviet  Jews; 
Lynn  Singer,  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Committee  for  Soviet  Jewrr. 
Jadt  Stein,  special  adviser  to  the 
White  House:  Rabbi  Stephen  Listf  ield. 
Adas  Israel  Congregation.  WaslUng- 
ton.  D.C;  Ms.  Halo  Wines,  Arena 
Stage  actress;  Mr.  Ed.  ^ielman. 
author,  screenwriter,  and  creative  con- 
sultant for  the  State  of  Israel;  former 
prisoner  of  conscience  Lev  Roitburd; 
string  quartet  musicians  Boris  Ronin- 
waa  (Kennedy  Center  Opera  House  Or- 
chestra), HUda  Seibel.  David  Basch. 
Henry  Jarvlnen.  Mr.  Imkt  and  Mrs. 
^DrwicK. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that  although 
the  following  persons  could  not  be 
with  us  yesterday,  they  expressed  the 
wish  that  their  names  be  included  in  a 
birthday  message  designed  by  Wash- 
ington artist  Avi  Ashery  and  to  be  de- 
livered to  Ms.  Nudel  at  a  later  date: 
Cleveland  Amory,  Theodore  Bikel. 
Joey  Adams.  Elle  Wiesel.  Edward 
Albee.  Gene  Kelly,  Ernst  Neizvestny, 
Dave  Brubeck,  Tovah  Feldshuh. 
Harold  Prince,  Danny  Kaye.  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  Jr.,  Schuyler  Chiu^in. 
David  Bar-Ulan.  Sandra  Hochman.  Cy 
Coleman.  Helsinki  Watch  Chairman 
Robert  Bernstein.  Ed  Klein.  Jerry 
Bock.  Max  Kampelman.  Alexander  H. 
Cohen.  Joanne  Woodward,  and  Paul 
Ncmnan. 

Ms.  Nudel  sent  the  following  note  of 
gratitude  to  her  friends  worldwide, 
which  Mrs.  Fkhwick  read  at  the  cere- 
mony: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  de^  gratitude 
to  eadi  and  every  one  of  you.  who  has  been 
showing  his  concern  for  my  fate  during 
these  painful  yean  of  my  exile,  those  who 
appealed  to  Soviet  authorities  for  my  re- 
leaae,  went  out  to  hold  demonstrations  <m 
my  behalf,  wrote  letters  and  postcaids.  sent 
me  parods  with  food  and  eintMnf  j  would 
Uke  to  thank  all  for  what  you  have  been 
doing  for  me. 

I  have  been  awarded  the  honor  of  feeling 
and  experiencing  the  great  force  and  almlfi- 
canoe  of  human  solidarity.  Tour  daily  and 
homly  care  and  intoventlon  on  my  behalf 
are  protecting  me  as  the  authorities  leaUae 
that  they  are  bring  hdd  responsible  by  you 
for  my  fate. 

Tour  solidarity  is  not  only  providing  me 
with  additional  strength  thus  -nmMh^  me 
to  bear  the  payrtwlogteal  situatkm  In  a^ildi 
I  have  been  living,  but  It  is  also  Influencing 
the  people  sorrouiMlIng  me.  Tour  soUdaitty 
has  shocked  many  people;  It  alao  made 
tfaoae  of  them  who  are  capable  of  judgment, 
thoae  who  can  aee  the  differenoe  between 
Juatloe  and  injiistlof  and  thoae  who  have  a 
dignity  of  their  own  and  can  respect  the  «Ug- 
ntty  of  others,  think. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  individual's  opposi- 
tion to  social  Injustloe  aoquJres  meaning  and 
signlflrance  only  when  it  is  supported  and 
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encouraged  by  the  men  of  good  will  aO  over 
thewortd. 

In  additiiHi.  Mr.  ^waker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  this  medal  order  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  and  special  messages 
sent  to  Ms.  Nudel  on  the  occasion  of 
her  50th  birthday  ceremony. 

I  Join  with  all  of  you  today  to  honor  Ida 
Nudel,  a  priaoner  of  conscience,  on  thte  her 
SOth  birthday.  Let  lu  hope  that  her  next 
birthday  will  be  went  in  freedam.-James 
R.  Thonipaon.  Oovetnor  of  Illinois. 

On  tbe  occasion  of  Ida  Nudel's  SOth  birth- 
day oelefaratkm.  I  commend  all  thoae  who 
have  Jotaied  together  to  remember  this 
brave  woman  and  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  her  from  her  bondage. 

In  1975. 1  met  Ida  Nudel  in  Moaoow.  I  re- 
member her  courage  and  her  leadership  In 
the  movement  for  leas  restrictive  — i«%rtiHim 
mvctioes.  It  is  my  dream  to  meet  her  again 
soon  in  IsraeL 

Untfl  then.  I  encourage  you  to  remain  ac- 
tively involved  in  effmts  to  remind  the  Sovi- 
ete  that  we  wHl  not  remain  silent  untfl  Ida 
Nudel  is  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.— Robert  P.  Drinan.  8.  J. 

I  Join  you  in  honoring  Ida  Nudd  for  her 
courage  and  herotam.— Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

I  am  delighted  to  add  my  oongratulatloiK 
aa  the  fecial  occasion  of  the  celebratfcm  of 
your  SOth  Urthday  *  •  *~— Mayor  Jane  M. 
Byrne  of  Chicago.* 


TRIBX7TE  TO  JOHN  HUNEKE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OmNGER 

(WaXWTOBK 
ni  THX  HOirSB  OP  RSPRESEirUTIVCS 

Thunday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speako-.  I  am 
greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of  a 
most  outstanding  young  ccmstituent  in 
Mount  Vernon.  N.Y..  John  Huneke. 
John  died  on  Aprfl  10  after  a  bout 
with  cancer,  yet  his  life  serves  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  alL 

John  displayed  an  indcMuinable  q>irit 
in  his  batUe  with  cancer.  Weeks  before 
his  death,  he  became  an  Eagte  Scout, 
and  fulfiUed  a  requirement  for  a  spe- 
cial service  project  by  bringing  100 
new  blood  dtmors  to  the  Lenox  HiU 
Ho9ital  in  Msnhsttan  Indeed.  John 
Huneke  has  been  a  source  of  stroigth 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

I  am  inrluding  in  today's  Raoo«D  a 
tribute  to  John  Hun^e  iriiich  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  Mount  Vanon 
Daily  Argus.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attoition  of  my  colleagues: 

IFnm  the  Daily  Argus.  Aprfl  10.  Utl] 
Joaa  HuMBo:  A  Taus  Haao 

j<rtm  Huneke  of  Bfoont  Vernon  ( 
went  acroas  theae  pages  in  recent  1 
a  shoolins  star. 

When  Huneke  died  last  PMday  after  a 
bout  with  cancer,  eveiyoue  who  had  already 
read  about  his  Eade  Scout  award  fdt  a 
friend  and  family  mrmber  had  been  losL 
SuA  was  the  affectliw  nature  of  the  17- 
year-(rid's  attltade  and  oourace. 

This  young  aaan  stood  for  simple  preeepta. 
sudi  as  never  giving  up  and  not  feding 
for  one's  sdU.   They 
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■tnight  out  of  ft  boy'i  mytbolofy.  notions 
Uukt  warned  ftloKMt  too  good  to  be  true. 

Buneke  wm  indeed  larger  thmn  life,  imll- 
loc  tntistf  tna  ft  hoairitftl  bed  in  ft  Boy 
Seout  unlforiB  bedecked  with  medftle.  He 
waa  ft  true  boy  tiero,  dreftmlnc  dreams  ftnd 
■rcfaleTtng  the  noblest  goals  of  youth.* 


CONORATULATIONS  TO  DON  R. 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

oromo 

Df  THl  HOT7SI  OF  UPSKSKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  30, 19S1 

m  Mr.  AFFUDGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  lo 
ocMigrmtulate  Mr.  Don  R.  Elsel  of  New 
Phlladelpfala.  Ohio,  who  has  recently 
been  chosen  for  State  director  of  Ohio 
Mooae  AaMMdatlon. 

Mr.  Elael  has  been  active  in  this  fra- 
ternal organization  since  1959,  serving 
in  a  number  of  leadership  positions. 
He  was  Secretary  for  9  years  of  the 
Ohio  State  Moose  Association  and 
later  became  president. 

Along  with  his  positions  in  the  Ohio 
Moose  Association,  he  has  been  active- 
ly involved  in  a  number  of  community 
services.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Cancer  Fund,  the  Heart  Fund,  and 
the  Kidney  Fund.  He  was  also  present- 
ed with  a  10-year  plaque  from  the 
March  of  Dimes  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Elsel  truly  understands  the 
meaning  of  dvlc  contribution  and  I 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  him  as  the  State  director  for  the 
Ohio  Moose  Association.* 


A  RESFONSE  TO  THE  INFANT 
FORMX7LA  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IB  THX  BOUSS  or  BXPRKSnrTATIVXS 

nuraday.  AjnH  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
2.  1981.  Mr.  OmfAH  and  I  Introduced 
the  infant  nutrition  resolution  (H. 
Res.  123),  which  calls  for  U.S.  support 
for  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  UNICEPs  International  Code  of 
Marketing  of  Breastmllk  Substitutes. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to 
counter  the  effects  of  Intense  lobbying 
by  three  American  Infant  formula 
manufacturers,  who  had  publicly  an- 
nounced their  oppostticm  to  the  code 
in  i^te  of  the  neaily  unanimous  and 
Ktnogtj  extuesBcd  support  for  the 
code  in  the  international  health  com- 
munity. The  three  companies  Jointly 
dMrfbuted  a  three-page  position  paper 
to  all  of  the  pertinent  executive  agen- 
cies, outlining  the  basis  of  their  oppo- 
sttkm.  Two  of  those  otHnpanies.  Abbott 
Laboratories  and  Bristol-Myers,  have, 
in  the  last  week,  sent  letters  to  all  con- 
offices,  reiterating  most  of 
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the  points  mentioned  in  their  original 
commentary. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  received  these  letters.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  following  re- 
spcHise  formulated  by  the  Internation- 
al Nestle  Boycott  Committee.  This  is  a 
coalition  of  church,  labor,  health,  and 
women's  organizations  which  have 
long  been  active  on  behalf  of  improved 
infant  nutrition.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  this  rebuttal  and  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  Joining  the  58 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  thus 
far  oosponsored  the  infant  nutrition 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  attached 
"Response  to  the  Infant  Formula  In- 
dustry" to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro  in 
its  entirety,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  groups  affiliated  with  the  Interna- 
tional Nestle  Boycott  Committee: 
A  RnroNU  TO  THX  iRr  Airr  PoftmiLA 

IMSUSTBY 

Three  Amertean  Infftnt  formulft  nuunufftc- 
turera  (Abbott/Roes  Labs.  Bristol-Myere/ 
Meade  Johnson,  and  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts/Wyeth  Lftbs)  have  recently  circulated  a 
three  page  commentary  attacking  both  the 
process  and  the  content  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  UNlCEP's  Inter- 
national Code  of  Marketing  of  Breastmllk 
Substitutes.  Because  the  Industry  paper  Is 
replete  with  errors  of  fact  and  interpreta- 
tion we  have  prepared  this  badcground 
paper  on  the  code  as  a  partial  response. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  World  Health 
OrganixaUon  (WHO)  and  UNICEF  have 
provided  leadership  to  the  international 
community  in  the  search  for  effective  meth- 
ods to  protect  and  promote  breastfeeding. 
In  recent  years,  virtually  every  internation- 
al private  and  public  health  agency  has 
noted  with  alarm  the  decline  of  breastfeed- 
ing (especially  in  developing  countries)  with 
the  associated  increased  incidence  of  early 
infancy  malnutrition  and  mortality.  WHO 
and  UNICCF  became  the  logical  focal  point 
for  coordinating  the  work  of  scientists,  na- 
tional governments,  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations, and  Industry.  Member  govern  - 
ments  had  already  instructed  WHO  to 
direct  its  energies  into  primary  health  care: 
promotion  of  breastfeeding  was  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  that  effort.  UN1C:EP's  re- 
sources and  expertise  were  already  focused 
on  the  problems  of  children. 

Working  independently  from  the  pres- 
sures of  politics  and  private  Interests.  WHO 
and  UNICEF  staff  scientists,  together  with 
invited  experts,  produced  a  background  doc- 
ument and  a  slit  of  recommoidations  which 
they  considered  minimally  necessary  in 
light  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  decline  of 
breastfeeding.  These  documents  were  pre- 
sentcd  to  the  October,  1979  WHO/TJNICEP 
Meeting  on  "Infant  and  Young  Child  Feed- 
ing." which  brought  together  150  scientists, 
representatives  of  member  governments, 
nongovernmental  organiaUions,  and  indus- 
try. The  meeting  produced  a  multifaoeted 
series  of  recommendations  dealing  with 
public  nutrition  education,  maternal  sup- 
port, and  revisions  of  health  care  delivery 
and  practice,  as  well  as  a  series  of  guidelines 
to  govern  the  marketing  of  infant  formula. 

One  important  recommendation  of  the 
meeting  was:  "There  should  be  an  interna- 
tional code  of  marketing  of  infant  formula 
and  other  products  used  as  breastmllk  sub- 
stitutes. This  sbould  be  supported  by  both 
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exporting  and  importing  countries  and  ob- 
served by  all  manufacturers.  ^fTBO/ 
DNICSF  are  requested  to  organlae  the  proc- 
ess for  its  preparation,  with  the  involvement 
of  all  concerned  parties  in  order  to  reach  a 
conclusion  as  soon  as  possible." 

This  recommendation  was  supported  by 
all  participants,  including  industry.  A  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  adopted  in  May. 
1981  by  the  Worid  Health  Assembly  calling 
on  WHO  and  UNICEF  to  carry  forward  the 
process  off  formulating  a  code  utilizing  the 
general  guidelines  offered  in  the  October 
meeting. 

Despite  Industry's  agreement  to  strictly 
abide  by  the  October  guidelines,  over  700 
violations  of  the  WHOAJNICEF  guidelines 
by  40  companies  in  50  countries  were  docu- 
mented during  1080  by  the  International 
Baby  Food  AcUon  Network  (IBFAN),  an  in- 
ternational network  of  consumer,  religious, 
and  health  groups.  The  International  Coun- 
cU  of  the  Infant  Food  Industries  and  health 
groups.  The  International  Council  of  the 
Infant  Food  Industries  (ICIFI),  the  major 
industry  trade  council,  claimed  that  these 
were  based  on  differing  interpretations  of 
the  guidelines.  Industry's  claim  at  least 
served  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  clearly 
defined  policies— an  opportunity  which  the 
International  code  formulation  process  af- 
fords. 

Between  May,  1980  and  January,  1981.  the 
SecretariaU  of  WHO  and  UNICEF  conduct- 
ed a  series  of  consultations  with  industry  as 
part  of  the  process  of  finalizing  the  code's 
language.  Similar  consultations  were  held 
with  governments,  scientists,  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations.  Altogether,  four 
drafts  of  the  code  were  produced. 

Along  the  way.  industry  made  numerous 
attempts  to  alter  the  code  so  that  it  would 
be  substantially  weaker  than  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  October  meeting  (recommen- 
dations which  had  been  subsequently  af- 
firmed by  all  156  member  nations  of  the 
World  Health  Assembly).  At  various  times, 
the  formula  industry's  tactics  Included 
threatening  to  walk  out  of  key  meetings,  in- 
tense lobbying  at  WHO  (including  hiring  a 
retiring  Assistant  Director  General  of 
WHO,  Dr.  S.  Flache,  as  the  trade  council 
lobbyist— Nestle  internal  docimients  reveal 
Dr.  Flache  was  working  actively  ""in  our 
behalf"  while  still  at  WHO),  and  the  appU- 
cation  of  pressure  on  national  governments. 
Perhaps  as  a  result,  the  fourth  draft  is  in 
many  respects  weaker  than  the  original  rec- 
ommendations from  the  October,  li>79. 
meeting.  In  the  words  of  one  health  minis- 
ter at  last  January's  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing. ""The  code  contains  holes  large  enough 
that  an  unscrupulous  manufacturer  could 
drive  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  through  them." 

Despite  the  code's  weaknesses,  it  does  rep- 
resent an  Important  step  toward  protecting 
and  promottag  breastfeeding  and  proper 
Infant  care.  By  restricting  Intensive  adver- 
tising and  promotion,  the  code  encourages 
competition  in  the  way  of  lower  prices  and 
Improved  quality  (neither  an  attribute  of 
present  marketing  strategies)— rather  than 
oompetltion  primarily  twsed  on  emotional 
appeals  which  serve  to  discourage  breast- 
feedttng.  A  workable  set  of  international 
guidelines  wiU  protect  the  interests  of  more 
ethkxl  manufacturers,  while  reducing  pres- 
sures on  management  and  regional  sales 
personnel  to  use  questionable  and  danger- 
ous marketing  techniques.  Some  exporting 
nations,  such  as  the  Netherlands,  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  support  enactment  of  the.  code 
as  an  international  regulation  (rather  than 
a  recommendation  as  suggested  by  WHO'S 
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Executive  Board)  so  as  to  assure  that  Dutch 
industry  wiU  not  be  Jeopardised  by  the  un> 
scrupulous  pmctloes  of  otber  firms. 

The  code  dgserves  the  support  of  the  UjB. 
and  other  exporting  nations,  both  because 
of  the  need  to  protect  and  promote  breast- 
feeding and  because  of  the  open  and  demo- 
cratic process  through  which  it  was  devel- 
oped. As  UNICEF  Executive  Director  James 
Grant  has  said:  "In  part  the  campaign  for 
breastfeeding  must  also  be  a  campaign  to 
regulate  those  who  promote  and  aell  com- 
mercial Infant  formula  to  mothers  who  do 
not  need  it.  cannot  afford  it.  and  are  unable 
to  safely  use  it." 

To  quote  Grant  again.  "If  aD  of  us  in  the 
international  community  who  are  working 
to  promote  and  protect  the  practice  of 
breastfeeding  are  successful,  we  will  save 
one  million  infant  deaths  each  year  in  the 
eighties." 

Regarding  the  eight  specific  criUdsms 
voiced  in  the  industry  paper,  we  respond  as 
follows. 

1.  "The  code  imt>ose8  a  point  of  view  on  all 
countries,  regardless  of  local  cultures,  condi- 
tions, or  need."  

The  code,  together  with  the  WHO  and 
UNICEF  recommendations  on  breastfeeding 
advocacy  and  education,  maternal  support, 
and  changes  in  health  care  delivery,  is  based 
on  two  fundamental  tenets:  that  all  children 
deserve  the  nutrition  and  protection  from 
disease  afforded  by  breastfeeding;  and  that 
children  in  poverty  conditions,  regardleas  of 
geographic  situation,  are  placed  at  special 
risk  by  artificial  feeding.  The  code  "im- 
poses" no  point  of  view;  it  gives  recommen- 
dations from  the  health  community  about 
the  optimal  means  of  protecting  and  foster- 
ing breastfeeding  and  appropriate  young 
child  feeding  practices. 

2.  "There  is  no  evidence  that  marketing 
practices  are  linked  to  declines  in  breast- 
feeding. WHO'S  own  Collaborative 
Study  .  .  .  failed  to  reveal  that  such 
a  .  .  .  code  was  warranted." 

Although  several  other  important  factors 
are  involved,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  marketing  practices 
are  linked  with  the  decline  of  breastfeeding. 
Even  Industry's  uwn  cudes  of  conduct  are 
based  on  this  assumption.  Few  could  under- 
stand why  industry  should  spend  so  much 
on  promotion  to  consimiers  and  health  care 
professionals  if  it  were  not  an  effective 
means  for  reaching  the  objectives  of  ex- 
panding sales.  In  fact,  the  formula  industry 
utUlzes  the  marketing  and  promotional 
practices  with  equal  vigor  in  national  mar- 
kets (for  example,  Brazil)  where  no  signifi- 
cant competitor  (other  than  breast  milk) 
exists. 

The  WHO  Collaborative  Study  on  Breast- 
feeding was  not  designed  to  investigate 
problems  of  promotion;  however,  evidence 
was  uncovered  in  certain  national  markets 
linking  free  sample  distribution  with  the  de- 
cline of  beastfeeding.  Testimony  to  that 
effect  was  presented  to  the  Soiate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Scientific  Research. 
May  23. 1978,  by  E>r.  Manuel  Carballo.  direc- 
tor of  the  WHO  study. 

3.  "The  potential  for  the  code's  transfor- 
mation into  a  binding  regulation  is  clearly 
Implied." 

Although  it  is  believed  by  the  Secretariats 
of  WHO  and  UNICEF  that  the  majority  of 
national  governments  prefer  the  code's 
adoption  as  a  binding  regulation,  the  Execu- 
tive Board  has  proposed  that  the  code  be 
adopted  in  May.  1981  as  a  recommendation. 
They  believe  that  the  desirability  of  having 
the  code  be  adopted  unanimously  (as  were 
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the  October  1979  recommendations  and  aU 
previous  WHO  breastfeeding  resolutions) 
wmild  offset  its  somewhat  weakened  oonati- 
tuttonal  position.  This  compromise  position 
bas  been  forwarded  in  deference  to  the  UJ3.. 
wlileb  expresMd  particular  constitutional 
dlffJculUeB  with  the  regulation  format. 
(Note:  A  WHO  regulation,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  itself  only  another  level  of  reoom- 
mendatlon  to  governments,  and  has  no 
actual  binding  power  other  than  moral  au- 
thority on  member  states.) 

Ttie  Executive  Board  resolution  calls  upon 
the  Director  General  of  WHO  to  closely 
monitor  the  code's  implemention  and  effec- 
tiveness over  the  next  two  years.  It  should 
be  anticipated  that,  if  industry  intransi- 
gence on  the  code  continues  as  threatened 
by  the  American  companies,  national  gov- 
ernments will  consider  additional  Initiatives 
to  protect  the  lives  of  their  infant  popula- 
tions. 

4.  "The  draft  resolution  effectively  con- 
verts the  proposed  code  from  a  voluntary  to 
a  mandatory  code  by  making  it  a  'minimum 
requirement'  and  one  to  be  implemented 
(by)  'legislation,  regulations  and  other  suit- 
able measures.' " 

The  code  of  marketing  should  reflect  as 
its  only  concern  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  breastfeeding  and  infant  health.  Ide- 
ally, it  should  be  free  from  political  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  by  private  interests. 
Unfortunately,  the  code  has  been  weakened 
from  the  original  suggestions  made  by  scien- 
tists as  expressed  in  the  WHO/UNIC:ef 
badcgroimd  document  to  the  October,  1979 
meeting.  Governments  should  be  encour- 
aged to  utilize  the  code  as  a  ""minimum"  to 
avoid  further  industry  pressures  to  dilute 
the  code  even  more  drastically  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

All  WHO  resolutions  urge  "translation 
into  'legislation,  regulations  or  other  suit- 
able measure.' "  depending  on  the  political 
system  of  the  respective  nation. 

5.  ""This  code  represents  an  attempt  to 
usurp  the  proper  role  of  sovereign  nations." 

The  code  represents  no  challenge  to  na- 
tional sovereignty.  It  has  been  constructed 
by  order  of  the  member  states  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly;  national  governments 
have  been  asked  for  formal  advice  on  each 
of  the  four  drafts  and  have  participated  in 
consultations  with  other  governments  in  its 
development;  governments  are  responsible 
for  legislation  to  implement  its  procedures. 
In  a  December  19.  1981  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  concluded  that  the  code  presents  no 
legal  difficulties  to  the  US  whm  adopted  in 
the  reoRnmendation  form  by  the  World 
Health  Assembly. 

6.  "(P)rovisions  of  the  code  are  designed 
ari>itrarily  and  severely  to  restrict,  or  abso- 
lutely to  prohibit  legitimate  commercial 
activities.  .  .  .  which  are  given  very  clear 
constitutional  and  legislative  protection." 

The  code  is  designed  to  restrict  or  abso- 
lutely prevent  commercial  activities  that  are 
harmful  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  in- 
fants. These  promotional  activities  caimot 
in  any  way  be  characterized  as  "legitimate;" 
tbey  have  been  severely  criticized  over  the 
last  decade  by  the  international  health  com- 
munity, by  religious  and  nongovernmental 
organizations,  and  even  by  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  formula  industry  now  luvues  that  the 
prohibition  on  advertising  would  violate 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  C^ongress.  and  the  courts 
have  long  recognized  that  it  is  sometimes 
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necessary  to  restrict  advertising  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  interest  or  puUic  health 
(e4C.  tobacco  and  dnigs).  The  inappropriate- 
ness  of  mass  media  advertising  of  infant 
f  (XKls  is  already  recognised  in  the  codes  of 
two  U.S.  firms;  the  practice  is  almost  non- 
existent in  the  U.S.  due  to  voluntary  con- 
straints and  pressure  from  the  health  com- 
munity. 

7.  "The  code's  Hmltat.ton  on  the  develop- 
ment and  diaseminatlcm  of  information 
alMMit  infant  feeding,  even  through  the 
health  profession,  could  have  negative  con- 
sequences." 

The  code  places  no  limits  on  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  to  the  health  profes- 
sion. It  does,  however,  restrict  the  use  of 
personal  gifts  and  other  inducements  de- 
signed to  encourage  health  professionals  to 
liecome  promoters  of  artificial  feeding.  It 
also  requires  Industry  information  to  in- 
clude adequate  warnings  to  health  profes- 
sionals (and  labeling  information  to  the  ooo- 
siuner)  describing  the  dangers  associated 
with  artificial  feeding  under  conditions  of 
poverty.  Thus  far.  the  contribuUtm  of  indus- 
try to  health  education  has  been  severely 
limited  by  conflicts  of  interest.  Quite  often 
the  information  supplied  by  industry  has 
been  incomplete  or  "'»T'fTtH<"g.  designed  to 
promote  proprietary  products  in  particular 
and  artificial  feeding  in  generaL  The  code 
attempts  to  place  limits  on  areas  of  conflict 
of  interest  and  require  company  materials 
to  reveal  product  limits  as  well  as  advan- 
tages. 

8.  "The  code  attempts  to  impose  inflexi- 
ble, unworkable,  and  unwarranted  restraints 
on  the  marketing  of  a  product  whose  worth 
has  been  proved  over  the  decades." 

A  large  body  of  scientific  studies,  ranging 
over  the  years,  indicate  that  the  value  of 
breastfeeding  is  unsiupassed  in  providing 
for  the  proper  development  of  infants  and 
mother-child  bonding.  Moreover,  under  the 
conditions  of  poverty  that  are  prevalent  in 
developing  countries  (and  some  parts  of  de- 
veloped nations)  decisions  about  the  means 
of  infant  feeding  have  life  and  death  signifi- 
cance. All  studies  indicate  higher  morbidity 
among  artificially  fed  children  when  com- 
pared to  their  breast  fed  counterparts.  In 
poverty  areas,  infant  mortality  often  runs 
two  to  seven  times  higher  among  those  not 
breast  fed. 

Health  professionals  do  not  universally 
recommend  commercially  prepared  infant 
formulas  when  a  breast  milk  substitute  is 
required.  Although  conveniently  adapted  to 
approximate  protein,  fat,  and  calorie  bal- 
ances of  human  milk,  the  cost  of  formula  is 
often  so  prohibitive  that  other  methods  of 
feeding,  better  adapted  to  local  environ- 
ments and  circumstances,  are  preferable. 
Even  if  the  UjS.  commercial  infant  formulas 
continue  to  present  health  problems  both 
through  their  manufacture  and  their  gener- 
ic inferiority  to  human  milk,  most  notably 
in  areas  of  immunological  protection 

COHCLnSIOS 

Last  year  the  American  infant  formula  in- 
dustry recommended  that  the  U.8.  delega- 
tion to  the  1980  World  Health  Assembly 
oppose  the  development  of  the  internation- 
al code.  An  opposing  position  was  in  fact 
taken  by  the  U.S.  at  the  Assembly,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  delegation  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  internal  cable  traffic  reported  in 
The  Washington  Post  ('"State  Departmmt 
Stance  is  Said  to  Endanger  Third  Wcwki  In- 
fants." July  9.  1980),  "even  Swltaerland  ac- 
cused us  of  only  defending  the  interests  of 
our  multinationals"  rather  than  protecting 
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Um  U9m  of  InfKnU.  VJR.  aeOoa  had  the  p«r- 
«ffwt  of  tniMfonBlBC  thia  crttteal 

I  Into  a  North-South  eonfllct. 

lopardWoc  ths  noniiaUy  acten- 
ttfle  Mid  dialoctel  atmoapbere  of  the  World 


Altar  a  fidl  yaar  of  eonaultattona,  the  code 
baa  aaaariad  aa  the  end  product  of  one  of 
the  moat  «linitnfrattr  and  exhauattve  delib- 
undertakan  wtthln  the  tnter- 
It  baa  received  the  unanl- 
St    of    the    WHO    and 


UMIUBF  Kiamtiw  Boarda.  VS.  actiona  to 
defeat  or  oppoae  the  code  are  certain  to  be 
vteved  wttta  exUeme  dianiay  by  both  our 
I  alUaa  and  by  Third  Worid  govem- 
(In  the  United  Klncdom,  for  exam- 
ple, over  1«  MaBBbara  of  Partlament  of  aU 
paitlaa  have  algned  a  reaolutkm  calUnc  upon 
the  Brttlah  OoferameBt  to  back  the  code  as 
a  raculaaan.  The  Mlnlater  of  Health  re- 
HMffift^  by  proBBlainc  full  auppcMt  for  the 
coda  at  the  ftmnmhly.)  It  would  aeem  logical 
to  expect  that  VA  Intranalcenee  on  the 
code  vol  only  work  agatnat  us  on  other  key 
laauua  erttlcal  to  our  national  self-lntereat. 

The  tanportanee  of  the  code  reraalna  prl- 
maiOy  moral,  not  legaL  It  muat  be  need  to 
eocouiaaa  action  by  developinc  countries 
and  by  aO  govemmenta  to  protect  mothers 
and  diOdren  at  risk  and  as  a  vehicle  toprea- 
sure  industry  to  voluntarily  alter  practices 
now  universally  eritldaed  for  the  unneoea- 
sary  iMk  tbey  poae  to  Infant  bealth.  There 
Is  already  a  large  and  powerful  rampalgn  In 
the  VJ3.  to  persuade  the  American  oompa- 
nlea  to  alter  marketing  practlcea  along  the 
Unea  siigiiatiil  by  the  code  (though  more 
strictly).  Parallel  campaigns  are  also  under- 
way in  Europe  and  Japan.  Such  efforts  will 
^bntlnue.  with  or  without  the  code,  until 
*««T*T  practlcea  are  convincingly  altered. 
llM  adoptlop  of  an  interna tinnally-aupport- 
ed  code  will  help  to  aasure  that  moral  pres- 
sure is  apuUed  fairty  and  evenhandedly  to- 
wards aO  aegmenta  of  the  Infant  formula  In- 
dustry. TUB.  of  course.  wiU  serve  the  long 
range  intercats  of  the  American  formula  in- 
dustry in  ways  not  rtlsniisfrt  in  the  short- 
sighted critique  of  the  code  which  has  been 
off ered  by  them.* 


DEAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
DICKEY  DAM 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

oncAim 

m  THS  HOOSB  or  UPBSSDITATTVn 

Thurwday,  AprU  30.  19S1 

•  Mn.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  deauthorise  the  Dickey  Dam 
p<Htlon  of  the  omtroversial  Dickey- 
Unooln  School  Lakes  project  on  the 
St.  John  River  In  northern  Maine.  My 
coUeague,  Congrenman  Davis  Embkt. 
Joins  me  in  cosponaoring  this  legisla- 
tkm. 

Didtey-Uncoln  was  authorised  as  a 
twin  dam  project  in  IMS;  $10  million 
worth  of  studies  later,  the  Army  Corps 
of  EUglueeis  is  revistng  the  final  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  sched- 
uled for  wwnpijitiftn  this  summer.  The 
Dhdbey  Dam  located  upstream  would 
be  a  storage  facility  impounding  a  res- 
ervoir with  gross  storage  capacity  of 
7.7  mllUoo  acre-feet  The  Lincoln 
Schocd  Dam  located  11  miles  down- 
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stream  would  serve  principally  to  regu- 
late releases  from  Dickey.  Power  ca- 
pacity of  the  combined  project  would 
be  830  megawatts  of  most^  peaking 
power.  Lincoln  School  alone  would 
produce  70  megawatts  of  base  power. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
deauthorlae  the  Dickey  Dam  portion 
of  the  project  while  retaining  the  cur- 
rent authorisation  for  Lincoln  School. 

Why  deauthorlae  one  dam  and  not 
the  other?  As  a  combined  project, 
Dickey-Llnooln  has  continually  shown 
a  marginal  benefit-cost  ratio— due  pre- 
dominantly to  the  magnitude  of  the 
environmental  and  economic  Impact  of 
the  Dickey  Dam.  Prom  an  environ- 
mental perspective,  Dlckey-Uncoln 
would  flood  100,000  acres  of  Maine 
tlmberland  and  destroy  278  miles  of 
freeflowlng  rivers  and  streams,  plus  30 
lakes  and  ponds.  Prom  an  economic 
perspective,  Dickey-Lincoln  is  estimat- 
ed to  cost  $1  billion  with  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  computed  by  the  corps  to  be  1.2 
to  1  based  on  an  unrealistic  discount 
rate  of  6%  percent.  In  an  economic 
analysis  of  Dickey-Lincoln,  Prof.  Law- 
rence Hlnes  of  Dartmouth  College 
showed  that  at  an  8Vi  percent  discount 
rate,  the  American  taxpayers  would 
lose  33  cents  on  every  dollar  invested 
in  the  project.  Given  that  the  project 
will  supply  only  17  percent  of  the 
Northeast's  peaking  needs  and  only  25 
percent  of  Maine's  peaking  needs,  we 
believe  that  it  is  hardly  enough  to 
warrant  the  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic costs  that  would  be  Incurred. 

By  deleting  the  Dickey  Dam  portion 
we  will  be  eliminating  much  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  hydro- 
electric project.  Purthermore,  by  re- 
taining the  current  authorization  for 
Lincoln  School  Dam,  we  will  be  allow- 
ing a  thorough  evaluation  of  this  dam 
to  see  whether  it  can  stand  by  itself. 

I  am  and  wUl  remain  a  proponent  of 
hydroelectricity,  but  I  do  not  feel  this 
combined  project  Is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  cltisens  of  Maine.  In  Maine, 
we  need  a  mix  of  base,  intermediate, 
and  peaking  power.  To  meet  these 
needs,  we  should  be  focusing  on  the 
development  of  small  scale  hydroelec- 
tric power  as  a  sensible  alternative  to 
Dickey-Lincoln.  A  study  by  the  Maine 
Office  of  Energy  Resources  shows  nu- 
merous dams  in  Maine  which  are  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  develop.  Com- 
bined, these  dams  wlU  be  able  to  pro- 
duce almost  as  much  energy  as 
Dlckey-Uncoln.  Purthermore,  these 
dams  can  ocmie  on  line  In  one-half  the 
time  necessary  for  Dickey-Lincoln.  We 
need  the  power  now. 

I  am  fully  cognisant  of  our  critical 
national  energy  situation,  particularly 
the  dependence  of  the  Northeast  on 
foreign  fuel  imports.  The  development 
of  Dickey-Lincoln  is  not  the  answer.  I 
believe  other  options  exist  which  can 
demonstrate  a  more  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  such  as  the  Lincoln  School 
Dam.  Today.  I  ksk  my  coUeagues  to 
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Join  me  In  support  of  a  cranpromlae 
proposal  which  will  not  only  resolve 
the  controversial  questions  surround- 
ing this  project,  but  will  also  allow  us 
to  proceed  with  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion of  the  economic  feasibility  of  Lin- 
coln School.* 


SAVINGS  AND  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  li»81 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DBLAWABX 
IH  THI  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSKHTATIVES 

TTiursday.  April  30.  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Congress  moves  forward  to 
consider  the  tax-related  provisions  of 
President  Reagan's  comprehensive 
economic  program,  I  hope  my  friends 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee wiU  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  need  to  dramatically  increase 
the  incentives  which  are  available  for 
savings. 

The  personal  savings  rate  in  this 
country  Is  almost  at  an  all-time  low 
and  is  pitiful  when  compared  to  the 
savings  rate  in  the  other  industrialized 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Japanese 
save  four  times  as  much  as  we  do, 
German  savings  are  almost  thi-ee 
times  our  current  rate,  and  the  Cana- 
dians save  twice  as  much  as  we  do.  The 
combination  of  double-digit  inflation 
and  the  unacceptable  bias  within  the 
Tax  Code  against  savings  have  com- 
bined to  lower  the  American  savings 
rate.  Most  foreign  nations  provide  gen- 
erous incentives  for  individual  savings 
and  investment.  Given  the  critical 
need  for  capital  formation  in  the 
American  economy  today,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  do  the 
same. 

The  Savings  and  Retirement  Income 
Incentive  Act  of  1981  is  designed  to 
achieve  a  number  of  worthwhile  objec- 
tives. This  comprehensive  bill  address- 
es all  of  the  following  national  prior- 
ities: increasing  the  rate  of  capital  for- 
mation, providing  adequate  retirement 
Income  for  all  of  our  citizens,  allowing 
families  to  earmark  more  fimds  for 
education  and  housing,  minimizing  the 
revenue  lost  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
and  offsetting  the  damaging  impact  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  cosponsored  this 
major    proposal    and    am    extremely 
hopeful  that  the  new  mood  of  fiscal 
restraint  in  the  Congress  will  allow  us 
to  enact  this  bill  in  the  near  future. 
Ssvnras  um  RxmBixvT  Incoiix  Iwcawiivs 
Act  or  IMl 
anxsuioiABT 

The  "Savings  and  Retirement  Income  In- 
centive Act  of  IMI"  Is  designed  to  increase 
the  Incentives  for  individual  savings  and  In- 
vestment In  the  following  ways: 

(1)  The  bill  makes  permanent  the  exclu- 
sion from  tax  of  the  first  $300  ($400  on  a 
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Joint  return)  of  dividend  and  intereat 
inoocne  and  increases  that  ■™««""t  to  $800 
($1,000  on  a  Joint  return)  whan  an  individu- 
al or  spouse  attalna  the  age  of  68. 

(3)  The  bill  permita  the  uae  of  individual 
retirement  accounts  (IRA's)  by  employees. 
InchHiing  government  employees  and  mili- 
tary personnel,  who  are  covered  by  employ- 
er-sponsored retirement  plana  and  increases 
the  mavimnni  allowable  deductible  contri- 
butions to  these  aoootmts  from  $1,800  per 
year  under  existing  law  to  $3,000  per  year  or 
the  total  amount  of  the  employee's  earned 
income,  whichever  is  leas. 

(3)  In  lieu  of  a  contribution  to  a  aeparate 
IRA.  the  bill  permits  an  employee  to  make  a 
$3,000  per  year  tax-deductible,  voluntary 
contribution  to  his  employer-sponsored  re- 
tirement plan.  If  the  plan  ao  permits. 

(4)  The  bill  permits  additional  voluntary 
non-deductible  contributions  of  $3,000  per 
year  plus  an  additional  $8,000  amt  the  em- 
ployee's lifetime  to  either  an  IRA  or  an  em- 
ployer-sponsored plan  thereby  increasing 
the  sise  of  the  account  so  that  the  expense 
of  managing  and  promoting  such  savings 
plans  will  be  more  easily  abaorbed.  Tax  Is 
deferred  on  earnings  from  all  moneys  con- 
tributed to  the  account  so  that  the  employ- 
ee's total  savings  are  also  enhanced  by  such 
contributions.  This  provision  is  similar  to 
existing  law  regarding  corporate  penaion 
plans  and  Keogh  plans  for  the  self-em- 
ployed. Thus,  for  example,  in  one  year  an 
individual  could  make  a  deductllile  contribu- 
tion to  an  IRA  of  $3,000  and  a  non-deduct- 
ible contribution  of  $10,000;  thereafter,  he 
could  make  annually  a  deductible  contribu- 
tion of  $3,000  and  a  non-deductible  contri- 
bution of  $3,000. 

(5)  Finally,  the  bill  permits  an  employee 
to  withdraw  without  penalty  up  to  $10,000 
from  the  account  in  order  to  purchase  a 
first  home  or  to  pay  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  (The  amounts  so  with- 
drawn are  subject  to  inccHne  tax  in  the  year 
of  withdrawal.)  This  provision  will  make 
IRA's  attractive  to  younger  employeea  who 
are  hesitant  to  invest  fimds  for  retirement 
savings  wtiich  may  still  be  needed  for  major 
family  commitments.* 


BOakCORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH 
T.  POWER 


HON,  PHDLLIP  BURTON 

I    OrCALirOBMU 

nf  TBI  Hdusc  or  reprssihtativbs 

Thursday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  PHnUP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday.  April  27,  1981,  a  dear 
friend  and  a  cornerstone  of  labor, 
Joseph  T.  Power,  president  of  the  Op- 
erative Plasterers  and  Conent  Masons 
International,  passed  away. 

While  Mr.  Power's  family  is  bur- 
dened with  the  grief  and  the  sense  of 
loss  of  their  loved  one's  passing,  the 
labor  movement  and  the  greater  com- 
munity to  much  the  same  extent  share 
these  same  feelings.  Joseph  Power  and 
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the  woi^  that  identified  him  estab- 
lished a  benchmarit  of  achievement 
and  performance  that  lends  itself  to 
direction  and  expectation  for  those  to 
follow.  Whether  it  was  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  his  charge  as  a  labor  offi- 
cial or  as  an  active  civic  leader,  he  took 
his  work  seriously  and  with  a  vigor 
matched  by  few. 

Mr.  Power  served  his  membership 
unselfishly  and  faithfully.  Several 
Presidents  spanning  the  yean  have  ac- 
knowledged their  regard  for  his  abili- 
ties by  having  i4>pointed  Mr.  Powers 
to  several  boards  and  omnmiasions  and 
as  adviser  on  labor  matters  of  varying 
nature. 

Again  in  closing,  it  can  be  said  that 
while  it  may  take  some  time  to  fill  the 
void  created  by  Joseph  Power's  death, 
the  Impression  left  by  this  man  is  ev- 
erlasting and  does  leave  a  genuine 
feeling  that  good,  both  in  the  quanti- 
tative as  well  as  qualitative  sense,  has 
been  realized  during  this  gentle  iier- 
aon's  lifetime.  I  Imow  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  Join  with  me  in  extending 
to  his  wife  BCary  and  family  our  sym- 
pathies and  condolences.* 


END  THE  AGE  55  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  CAPITAL  GAIN  EXCLUSION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

or  mw  TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEKTATrVES 

Thursday.  April  30. 1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  every 
American  a  once-in-a-llfetime  chance 
to  keep,  tax  free,  $100,000  of  the  profit 
on  the  sale  of  his  or  her  principal  resi- 
dence. My  bill  will  simply  extend  the 
one-time  capital  gains  tax  exclusion  of 
$100,000,  now  permitted  to  those  55 
years  of  age  or  above,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Because  of  the  inflation  of  the  past 
few  years,  many  Americans  are  forced 
to  pay  taxes  on  "phantom  capital 
gains";  that  is.  taxes  on  price  increases 
due  solely  to  inflation.  I  hope  that 
eventually  the  Congress  will  establish 
some  system  of  indexing  capital  gains 
for  the  effects  of  inflation.  For  now, 
though,  the  passage  of  this  bUl  will 
protect  most  American  families  from 
inflation's  pernicious  effect  on  the 
taxation  of  their  single  most  impor- 
tant cv>ital  asset,  their  home. 

The  passage  of  this  biU,  Bir.  l^ieak- 
er,  would  amount  to  the  provision  of 
simple  Justice  to  Americans  under,  as 
well  as  over,  age  55.  It  will  free  up  for 
the  housing  market  houses  now  owned 
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by  those  a  few  years  short  of  age  55 
who  would  like  to  sell  their  hranes, 
perhaps  because  of  high  taxes,  or  be- 
cause their  children  have  grown  and 
they  no  longer  need  such  a  large 
home.  Because  such  families  would  be 
more  willing  to  sell  their  homes  if 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  tax  on  "phantom  coital  gains," 
the  cost  of  housing  would  fall  scMne- 
what  as  additional  homes  came  aa  the 
martlet.  Individuals  would  not  feel 
forced  to  bear  the  expense  of  holding 
on  to  more  house  than  they  really 
needed  solely  to  avoid  paying  Uie  cairi- 
tal  gains  tax. 

Me.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  bUl  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for  pos- 
sible cosponsorshlp,  and  Insert  it  in 
the  Rbooro  at  this  point: 

HJt.3357 

A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  eliminate  the  age  requirement 
for  eligibility  for  the  one-time  exclusion  of 
gain  fnxn  the  sale  of  a  principal  reaidence 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Contrreu  aaaenMed,  That  (a) 
the  sectitm  heading  and  subsection  (a)  of 
secticm  131  of  the  Intonal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  one-time  exduaion  of  gain 
from  sale  of  principal  residence  l>y  individu- 
al wlio  has  attained  age  55)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"Sac.  121.  On^Toa  Ezcumioa  or  Qaoi 
Fbom  Salx  or  PanKiPAL  1 


"(a)  OamotAL  Ruix.— At  the  election  of 
the  taxpayer,  gross  income  does  not  Indude 
gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property 
if,  during  the  5-year  period  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  such  property 
has  been  owned  and  used  by  the  taxpajer  as 
his  principal  residence  for  periods  aggregat- 
ing 3  years  or  more." 

(bXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectkm  121(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  special  rules)  is 
unaided  by  striking  out  "age.  tMlding,  and 
use"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thoeof  "holding  and  use". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  aectlon 
131(d)  of  sudi  Code  are  eaidi  amended  by 
striking  out  "subaection  (aX3)"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
sul>chapter  B  of  chapto-  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  131  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  131.  One-time  errliislnn  of  gain  from 
sale  of  iMlncipal  lesldenoe." 

(4)  Section  1033(hX3).  1034(1). 
1038(eXlXA),  13S0(dX7KB).  and  0013(0  of 
such  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  individual  who  has  attained  age  55". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  Ity  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchangee  after  De- 
cember 31,  19M,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.  • 
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The  HouK  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Fbrd.  DJ>..  offered  the  foUowlnc 
prayer 

Sternal  Father.  Ohrer  of  every  good 
gift  and  Author  of  the  way  of  truth, 
UeH  we  pray  all  people  who  aeek  to 
use  their  talents  and  abilities  In  serv- 
ice to  othars.  We  recocniae  that  what- 
ever our  task  <»■  responsibUlty.  all  have 
opportunities  to  minister  in  deeds  of 
Justice  and  mercy.  May  we  not  only 
seek  to  serve  through  high  ideals  and 
righteous  goals,  but  also  relate  to  one 
another  through  the  confessor  and 
give  grace  to  living— friendliness,  re- 
ject, trust,  and  appreciation.  May 
Your  love  bind  us  together  in  the 
ccmmion  bonds  that  reflect  the  beauty 
and  the  wonder  of  Your  creation. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


BILL  TO  EXTEND  SECTION  235(q) 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
extend  for  2  years  section  235(q)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  of  1980,  this 
provision  otherwise  expires  In  June.  It 
is  a  means  of  supporting  the  housing 
industry,  assisting  middle-income  fam- 
ilies, and  stimulating  the  economy. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  extending 
section  235(q)  will  be  a  panacea  to  the 
dilemma  of  homebuUders  or  home- 
buyers.  However.  It  can  reduce  the 
burdoi  of  inflation  for  the  potential 
buyer  and  encourage  eoon<Hnic  activity 
for  the  builders. 

When  a  middle-income  taxpayer 
makes  a  downpajmient  on  a  new  single 
family  house  and  contracts  to  contin- 
ue this  obligation  for  up  to  30  years, 
the  program  wiU  in  effect  "rebate"  to 
him  part  of  his  income  taxes.  The 
"rebate"  will  omie  In  the  form  of  as- 
sistance  in  meeting  the  difference  be- 
tween his  9.5-percent  interest  obliga- 


tion and  whatever  the  market  rate 
may  be. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
this  assistance  will  Immediately  cause 
money  to  flow  back  into  the  Treasury. 
With  the  first  turn  of  a  shovel,  with- 
holding for  income  taxes  will  begin. 

Truly,  this  is  an  area  in  which  in- 
vestment wiU  pay  off.  It  will  not  gen- 
erate additional  inflation  since  there  is 
so  much  unused  capacity  in  contruc- 
tlon. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  it  will 
help  middle-income  people  again  share 
an  important  part  of  the  American 
dream— homeownership.  Thank  you. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DESERVES 
TAX  CUTS  NOT  TAX  PROBOSES 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  liis  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  speech  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  on  Tuesday 
night.  President  Reagan  said: 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
small.  Independent  businessman  or  woman 
creates  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the  new 
Jobs  and  employs  more  than  half  of  our 
total  work  force. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan.  But 
his  own  tax  cut  does  not  agree. 

The  administration  tax  cut  is  fools 
gold  for  small  businesses. 

Small  business  produces  48  percent 
of  private  sector  GNP  but  big  business 
gets  80  percent  of  the  President's  tax 
cuts. 

Those  who  try  and  fool  small  busi- 
ness by  singing  its  praises  and  then 
shortchanging  them  on  their  share  of 
the  tax  cuts  are  no  friends  of  small 
business. 

Small  business  is  the  seedbed  of 
Yankee  ingenuity,  and  it  is  time  some- 
one understands  that. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  today 
a  resolution  that  would  insiu-e  tliat 
small  business  receives  at  least  48  per- 
cent of  any  business  tax  cut;  48  per- 
cent of  production  for  48  percent  of 
tax  cuts.  Now  that  is  a  fair  tax  cut. 

It  is  simply  good  economics  and  com- 
monsense  to  focvis  tax  cuts  at  our  most 
productive  source  of  new  Jobs,  innova- 
tion, and  economic  growth. 

President  Reagan  asked  the  Nation 
Tuesday  night.  "Isn't  it  time  we  tried 
something  new?"  You  bet  it  is.  For  the 
last  10  years  we  iiave  been  creating  tax 


advantages  for  our  largest  corpora- 
tions, and  we  have  gotten  precious 
little  in  return  besides  bigger  deficits 
and  a  tax  system  loaded  against  the 
UtUeguy. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  President. 
"If  you  want  a  tax  cut  that  really 
works  then  Join  us  in  passing  one  that 
is  fair  to  small  business." 


MO  UDALL'S  .20TH  YEAR 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlEs.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow will  mark  Mo  Udall's  20th 
year  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

He  will  not  like  it.  but  I  am  going  to 
comiMue  him  to  Abe  Lincoln.  They  are 
both  tall,  compassionate  gentlemen, 
and  both  blessed  with  the  driest  wit 
this  side  of  Will  Rogers. 

Mo  Udall  ran  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  in  1976  and 
lost,  which  proves  that  the  voters  are 
not  always  right.  If  he  had  obtained 
the  nomination.  President  Udall  would 
now  be  enjoying  his  second  term  in 
office,  the  economy  would  be  in  order, 
and  we  Democrats  would  not  have  our 
beleagured  wagons  in  a  circle. 

Such  Is  history.  It  never  does  what 
you  want  it  to  do. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  iiave  served 
in  the  House  half  the  time  Mo  Udall 
has,  and  when  I  celebrate  my  20th 
year,  I  want  to  see  him  logging  his 
40th. 


THE  REAL  BUDGET  CHOICES 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  to  the  opening  rounds  of 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  yes- 
terday and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  record  be  set  straight  on 
the  real  budget  choices  that  face  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  Contrary  to 
some  opinions  given  yesterday,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  report  does 
not  cut  defense  spending.  In  fact,  it 
provides  for  the  largest  single  peace- 
time increase  in  defense  spending  in 
our  history. 
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And  we  ought  to  set  the  record 
sbnaight  about  qiending  levels.  The 
Republican  substitute  keeps  the  ez- 
penditiure  projections  down  by  pre- 
tending that  the  economy  is  going  to 
be  in  better  shape  tlian  anyone  can 
reasonably  expect.  We  hope  they  are 
right,  but  you  cannot  plan  a  $700  bil- 
lion spending  program  on  hopes— 
h(^)es  for  an  8.3-pert;ent  inflation  rate, 
when  unfortunately  it  could  be  closer 
to  10  percent  or  higher,  hopes  for  an 
8.9  percent  interest  rate,  what  more 
realisticaUy  it  will  be  in  the  10-  to  12- 
percent  range. 

Phony  numbers  wlU  not  keep  down 
the  cost  of  debt  service.  Phony  ntmi- 
beis  will  not  keep  down  the  cost  of  in- 
dexed programs.  The  only  thing  they 
will  do  is  for  a  while  hide  the  stagger- 
ing deficits  that  the  Republican 
budget  wiU  produce. 


THE  BUDGET:  A  SUMMARY 

(IKr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  day  2  of  the  great  budget  debate 
let  me  summarize  our  current  discus- 
sion for  benefit  of  those  some  400 
Members  who  neither  participated  in 
nor  sat  through'  the  most  important 
dialog  in  our  Nation's  economic  histo- 
ry. 

First,  all  who  came  to  the  weU 
agreed  that  Federal  expenditures  need 
to  be  cut  back— the  struggle  is  for  a 
degree  of  equity  in  these  cuts. 

Second,  all  who  came  agreed  that 
the  safety  net  concept  would  ultimate- 
ly be  Judged  by  how  many  have  to  use 
it— the  struggle  is  for  equal  opportuni- 
ty and  job  creation. 

Third,  all  who  came  agreed  that  the 
yardstick  against  which  these  pro- 
grams must  be  measured  is  reduction 
in  inflation  and  interest  rates. 

Unfortunately,  all  three  of  these 
points  of  consensus  could  fall  if  we  do 
not  agree  in  the  next  few  days  with  a 
final  point  luiklng  somewhere  out 
there  in  our  timeless  futiue. 

This  budget  action  is  but  a  first  step 
of  a  long  Journey;  it  alone  will  not  get 
the  job  done.  The  second  step  must  in- 
clude a  hard  review  of  benefit  index- 
ing, must  include  a  tough  review  of  all 
our  subsidies  such  as  tobacco  and  for- 
eign aid.  must  include  a  water  policy 
that  rejects  regional  pork  barreling 
and  business  as  usual,  must  include 
tax  reform  and  relief  for  worldng 
America,  mtist  include  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  waste  in  defense  spending. 

You  think  the  first  step  is  hard? 
Then  surely  step  No.  2  will  test  our 
mettle,  our  courage,  our  ccmimitment 
for  all  times. 


WHY  SO  MANY  AMERICANS 
HAVE  RESERVATIONS  ABOUT 
KEMP-ROTH 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiks.) 

Ut.  DANIELBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  much  is  said  which 
tends  to  confuse,  rather  than  clarify 
issues.  Let  us  clarify  the  reasons  why 
so  many  Americans  in  supporting  the 
President's  program,  have  reservations 
about  his  tax  paclcage.  Kemp-Roth. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  size  of 
the  deficit  and  the  form  such  tax 
relief  takes,  or  who  gets  what.  No  one 
is  om)osed  to  a  tax  cut,  least  of  all  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayer.  But, 
to  their  lasting  credit,  the  American 
people  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  want  to 
ruin  the  economy's  chance  for  recov- 
ery in  the  process. 

Why  counteract  the  message  seat  by 
budget  austerity  on  the  spending^  side, 
by  being  liliertines  on  the  revenue 
side?  Deficits  are  viewed  with  alarm  in 
financial  circles;  they  fan  the  flames 
of  inflation. 

Yes  we  can  and  should  have  a  tax 
cut;  but  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
real  budget  cuts  and  not  big  deficits. 
Hoping  that  every  dollar  of  tax  relief 
wHl  be  returned  twofold  does  not 
make  it  so.  The  evidence  is  not  con- 
vincing enough  to  make  it  worth  the 
gamble. 

That  is  why  we  also  iutve  to  careful- 
ly craft  a  tax  paclcage.  We  Just  cannot 
shovel  out  the  tax  lienefits  and  find 
out  later  most  of  them  went  to  the 
upper  income.  That  is  not  budget  aus- 
terity. 


PROUD  PARENTS  OF  KEMP- 
ROTH  ARE  BACKING  OFF 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  ^leaker,  yesterday 
we  were  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
coauthor  of  the  Republican  substitute, 
Mr.  Gramm,  pleading  for  support  for 
his  budget  by  assuring  Members  they 
could  ignore  the  tax  part  of  his  pack- 
age. It  was  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
We  were  not  detuiting  taxes,  he 
argued.  That  would  tie  decided  later. 

What  nonsense.  A  budget  debate, 
without  discussing  the  impact  of  rev- 
enues on  the  totals?  How  can  you  dis- 
cuss budget  deficits,  or  pick  and 
choose  amongst  competing  packages, 
without  looking  at  the  package's  tax 
policy  assumptions? 

I  think  it  is  a  measure  of  just  how 
much  Gramm-Latta  has  been  stung  by 
criticism  of  its  inclusion  of  Kemp- 
Roth  in  its  revenue  assumptions,  that 
proud  parents  are  now  tM^'Ung  off  and 
denying  association. 

But  you  and  I  know  their  package  is 
inextricably   bound   up   with   Kemp- 


Roth— its  assimiptioirw,  its  economic 
theory,  its  high  defldts.  and  its  rosy 
scenario.  The  totals  would  be  totally 
different,  if  it  were  not  for  industMi  of 
Kemp-Roth. 

I  know  it  is  a  tough  tax  policy  to 
defend.  But  do  not  deny  it  is  in  there. 
Do  not  insult  the  House  and  the 
budget  process  by  arguing  votes  on  the 
budget  resolutions  can  ignore  tax 
policy  or  do  not  endorse  certain  tax 
policies. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  In  voting 
for  Latta-Gramm.  you  would  be  voting 
to  endorse  Kemp-Roth. 
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TOMORROW  IS  THE  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  "MCy  XTDALL'S 
ARRIVAL  IN  THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  the  20th  anniversary  of  "Mo" 
Udall's  arrival  in  the  Ck)ngress.  I  have 
hem  privQeged  to  serve  with  Mo  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  the  past  12  years.  I 
cannot  say  that  we  have  always  agreed 
on  the  major  issues  of  the  day.  but 
that  has  not  stopped  me  from  admir- 
ing and  learning  from  the  knowledge 
and  insight  of  one  of  the  best  minds  in 
Congress. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  after  sur- 
viving these  12  years,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  point  this  year  where  I  am  the 
ranking  R^ublican  on  the  committee 
and  Mo,  of  course,  is  the  chairman. 
One  would  think  that  with  a  conserv- 
ative Republican  and  a  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  heading  up  the  oon- 
mittee.  there  would  be  a  lot  of  infight- 
ing, but  I  submit.  BCr.  Speaker,  that 
the  House  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive committees  in  this  body  with 
one  of  the  best  legislative  success 
records  of  the  entire  House.  I  ocmsider 
Mo  to  be  very  largely  remonslble.  I 
consider  him  to  be  one  of  my  very  best 
personal  friends.  The  reason,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  kind  of  man  Mo  is. 
As  a  colleague  he  is  helpful;  as  a  chair- 
man he  is  fair;  and  as  a  friend  he  is 
loyal  above  alL 

Mo  is  the  personification  of  the  term 
"gentleman."  His  first  20  years  in  the 
(ingress,  of  which  tomorrow  is  the 
anniversary,  have  set  a  standard  of 
statemanship,  witty  debate,  and  per- 
sonal conduct  that  can  only  be  exceed- 
ed by  Mo  himself  in  the  itext  20  years, 
and  that.  Mr.  Spealaa,  is  a  pleasant 
proq>ect  we  can  all  look  forward  to 
with  warm  anticipation. 
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A  ICAJORTTY  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PBQPIX  WANT  THE  PREBI- 
DDTTS  PACKAOE 

(Mr.  SHUlfWAY  asked  and  was 
fhren  puntikrinn  to  addraa  the  House 
for  1  aatarate  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  8HUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tlma  tr  qidekly  approanhlng  when  we 
win  aO  face  an  extremely  important 
derision:  Whether  to  support  the 
President's  procram  for  economic  re- 
covery by  voting  for  the  Oramm-Latta 
budget  substitute,  or  whether  to  advo- 
cate "business  as  usual"  by  supporting 
Chairman  J<»ns'  budget  resolution. 

The  choice,  by  now.  should  be  clear 
The  President's  program,  which  sub- 
stantially reduces  the  rate  of  growth 
of  Fedoal  spending  and  taxation,  or 
the  approach  favored  by  the  Demo- 
crats members  of  the  House  Budget 
Ooamittce.  which  is  based  on  greater 
spending  and  higher  taxes. 

Recent  polls  show  plainly  what  the 
American  people,  by  a  large  majority, 
want  the  Reagan  package.  The  test  we 
face  is  simply  whether  we  wHl  uphold 
the  deaiiy  expressed  will  of  the 
people  to  turn  the  ectmomy  around,  or 
whether  we  wlU  give  into  the  pressures 
of  the  vested  interests  who  fear  a  bold 
new  approach.  I  spetk  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  prepared  to  get 
America  moving  again,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  support  of 
Oramm-Latta. 
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AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  MADE 
IT  PLAIN  THAT  PRESIDENT'S 
PROGRAM  IS  WHAT  THE 
COUNTRY  WANTS  AND  NEEDS 

(Mr.  ORISHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permisskm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ORISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  risen 
In  snppnt  of  the  bipartisan  subaUtute 
bodgK  resolution. 

The  American  people  have  made  it 
Idaln  that  the  President's  program  Is 
irtiat  the  country  wants  and  what  the 
country  needs.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Hatiop  to  give  our  President  the  sup- 
port he  needs  to  make  his  program 
work. 

You  know,  for  the  past  few  months, 
interest  groups  have  been  coming  into 
my  offioe  saying.  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent, but  please  do  not  cut  our  pro- 
gram." WeD  I  have  the  same  answer 
for  an  of  them.  Once  we  start  adding  a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,  pretty 
we  win  be  rl^t  back  where  we 


The  House  Budget  Committee  MU  is 
not  a  eonpromise.  It  is  a  retreat  along 
the  same  path  we  have  followed  tot  so 
long.  It  is  a  retreat  In  the  batUe 
•gainst  Inlhitlop,  unemployment,  and 
low  productivity. 


Mr.  Spealwr,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  that  this  is  no  time  for  re- 
treat. It  is  time  to  take  the  initiative, 
behind  the  leadership  of  our  Presi- 
dent, and  do  the  JOb  the  American 
people  have  sent  us  here  to  do. 


OIL  COMPANIES— PROPTTS 
DOWN 

(Bir.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  newqmper  headlines  stated 
that  the  major  oU  companies  in  this 
country  had  a  decline— the  first  q\ii- 
ter— in  profits  ranging  from  17  to  85 
percent 

This  year  Ashland  OU  Co.  had  its 
inccHne  drop  85  percent  from  $47  to  $7 
million  and  Ashland  made  Just  3  cents 
a  share.  What  is  more,  Ashland  rev- 
enues were  up  $100  billion.  But  even 
on  increased  revenues  their  income 
took  a  tremendous  drop. 

Other  oil  companies  included  Mobil 
down  24  percent,  Amoco  down  34  per- 
cent, while  Oulf  was  down  22  percent 
and  Exxon  decreased  17  percent. 

The  higher  cost  of  crude  oU  pur- 
chased from  foreign  sources  was  one 
cause  of  the  setback.  Refining  ex- 
penses have  increased.  Some  oil  com- 
panies had  losses  from  the  shutdown 
of  plants. 

I  am  always  wondering  why  the  na- 
tional television  news  overlooks  busi- 
ness taking  losses.  But  TV  newscasters 
express  skeptldam  when  business 
shows  a  profit.  Profits  are  good  for  the 
economy.  Half  of  the  profits  from 
companies  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as 
taxes  to  finance  our  country.  Profits 
provide  the  capital  for  better  equip- 
ment and  new  machinery  to  help 
America  stay  competitive  with  aggres- 
sive foreign  competition.  Profits  pro- 
vide for  expansion  and  new  Jobs. 
When  profits  are  down,  industry 
hurts,  and  so  does  all  of  America. 


REQUEST  FOR  HELP  FROM  FED- 
ERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONCERN- 
ING WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  contacted  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents recently,  with  regard  to  the 
problems  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
which  currently  exist  in  a  number  of 
Federal  income  seciulty  programs.  Dr. 
Yokeley  serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Surry  County  Board  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, and  as  such,  I  believe  he  is  well 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  abuses 
which  occur  within  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Surry  C^ounty  Social 
Services    Department.    Dr.    Yokeley 


goes  on  to  describe  specific  examples 
of  the  types  of  waste  and  duplication 
of  benefit  paymmts  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  responsi- 
bility for  closing  the  loopholes  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Yokeley  rests  with  us,  I 
would  like  to  share  his  correspondence 
now  with  my  colleagues,  by  inserting  it 
in  the  CoifOBissioNAL  Rscoao: 

DoBSOK,  N.C..  March  30, 1981. 
Hon.  Oun  Johmstoii, 
Houae  of  RevmeHUMvta, 
Waihington,  D.C 

DiAK  OsRE  I  hope  that  your  first  3 
months  In  Washlnston  have  been  enjoyable 
for  you.  4  mm  very  pleased  that  someone 
with  your  ideas  and  knowledge  Is  servint  In 
Congress.  I  am  sure  that  your  first  few 
weeks  in  Washington  must  have  been 
almost  overwhelming. 

If  I  cui  do  anything  to  help  you  back  In 
North  Carolina,  please  let  me  know. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  writing  Is  to  give 
you  some  information  about  a  matter  that  I 
know  will  concern  you. 

I  am  currently  the  Chairman  of  the  Surry 
Ck>unty  Board  of  Social  Services.  Having 
been  a  member  of  this  board  for  the  past  8 
years.  I  have  frequently  been  appalled  at 
the  misuse,  fraud,  inequities,  waste,  and  In- 
consistencies In  all  the  programs  that  a 
0>unty  Department  of  Social  Services  is  re- 
sponsible for  administering. 

Unfortunately  nothing  can  be  done  on  a 
local  level  to  change  these  programs.  As  you 
know  all  welfare  reforms  tiave  to  be  made 
by  the  FMeral  Government.  That  is  my 
purpose  for  writing  you.  I  hope  that  you 
will  help  Initiate  such  reforms  on  the  Feder- 
al level. 

I  am  spedflcaUy  asking  your  help  to  help 
dose  loopholes  in  the  various  laws  and  eligi- 
bility requlremenU  which  make  It  possible 
for  some  recipients  to  receive  much  more 
than  their  f ainliare  of  government  support. 
In  certain  cases,  the  taxpayer  must  pay 
twice  for  welfare  recipients.  As  examples  of 
these  duplications  in  programs.  I  submit  the 
information  on  the  attached  sheet. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  Interest  in 
this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

SnPHm  A.  ToKXLET,  O.O.S. 
People  often  must  wait  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  before  they  can  establish 
themselves  as  disabled  for  social  secu- 
rity or  supplemental  security  income. 
During  this  interim,  they  are  often  re- 
cipients of  other  governmental  lar- 
gesse such  as  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC),  food 
stamps,  housing  urban  developmental 
rent  subsidies,  medicaid,  and  so  forth. 
Yet,  when  they  finally  receive  their 
social  security  or  supplemental  secu- 
rity income,  they  receive  backpay  to 
the  date  of  disability  with  no  concern 
for  the  large  amoimts  of  governmental 
help  they  have  received  in  the  interim. 
For  example,  a  57-year-old  man  mar- 
ried to  a  18-year-old  girl  with  their 
three  children,  became  disabled.  He 
was  unable  to  Justify  his  disability  for 
supplemental  security  income  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  meantime- the 
family  received  $230  per  month  AFDC. 
$282  per  month  in  food  stamps,  medlc- 
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aid  to  cover  all  doctor  and  hospital 
bills,  plus  a  HUD  rent  subsidy  grant. 

When  his  disability  was  finally  es- 
tablished, he  received  a  lump  sum  of 
approximately  $16,000.  Why  should 
the  taxpayers  of  this  county  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  person's  mainte- 
nance twlctf 

This  same  situation  could  exist  with 
the  person  awaiting  to  become  eligible 
for  social  security  Income.  This  time 
you  would  have  the  family  receiving 
supplemental  security  Income  for  the 
father.  AFDC  and  medicaid  for 
mother  and  chfldren,  food  stamps  for 
all  concerned,  and  a  HUD  rent  subsi- 
dy. When  the  social  security  is  finally 
established,  the  family  would  receive 
back  pay  to  the  date  of  disability  with 
no  concern  for  the  Interim  support. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  UMTT 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  3  months  ago  to  the  day  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves  voted  to 
extend  the  public  debt  limit  by  $49.9 
billion  to  a  record  $985  billion.  At  that 
time  we  were  told  that  the  increase 
was  necessary  because  certain  fiscal 
year  1981  expenses  exceeded  e]q>ected 
levels:  Unemplojmient  cost  us  $6  bil- 
lion more  thui  expected.  Inflation  cost 
us  $10  billion  more  than  expected,  and 
interest  rates  cost  us  $12  billion  more 
than  expected. 

Clan  there  be  any  doubt  that  we 
need  to  get  our  economy  under  control 
again  to  end  these  senseless  increases 
in  our  national  debt? 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  alone 
is  projected  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers $81.75  binion  according  to  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  and  $90.10  bil- 
lion according  to  the  House  Budget 
Commlttee'ls  proposal  in  flscal  year 
1982.  In  either  case,  this  is  12  percent 
of  the  total  outlays  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Expenditures  on  interest 
on  the  national  debt  are  six  times 
greater  than  expenditures  on  educa- 
tion over  three  times  greater  than  ex- 
penditures on  veterans'  benefits,  and 
almost  foin-  times  greater  than  ex- 
penditures on  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  time  has  come  to  limit  the  Gov- 
ernment spending  that  has  created  a 
national  debt  that  eats  up  1  in  every  8 
tax  dollars.  If  we  do  not  do  it  now,  we 
may  never  have  another  chance. 


THE  RALPH  NADER 
APPEARANCE 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  self- 
appointed    savior    of    the    American 


eomomy,  Ralph  Nader,  appeared  in 
my  district  this  week.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  appeared  on  the  campus  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University  in  my 
home  town. 

He  blasted  the  Reagan  budget  in 
general  and  me  in  particular.  He  was 
against  all  cuts  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  he  extracted  from  the  stu- 
dents for  his  i4>pearanoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  I  have  been  Informed 
that  he  extracted  $4,000-84.000  from 
the  students  for  that  appearance. 
That  is  not  bad  for  a  person  who  has 
done  more  damage  in  my  opinion  to 
the  American  economy  than  any 
person  I  can  think  of. 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  GRAMM- 
LATTA  SUBSTITUTE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION 

(Mr.  BENEDICT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiits.) 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  morning  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
bipartisan  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution.  I 
have  listened  to  my  colleagues  as  they 
have  taken  the  floor  to  decry  these 
proposed  spending  reductkms  as 
though  these  changes  foretold  the 
death  of  American  society. 

Nothing  could  be  fiuther  from  the 
truth. 

I  think  this  program  has  broad  sup- 
port throughout  this  Nation  because 
rising  Inflation  is  creating  an  ever  wid- 
ening chasm  between  the  American 
people  and  their  dreams  of  economic 
(Vportunlty,  indlvidiul  freedcnn.  and 
equal  Justice. 

I  am  convinced  we  must  reduce  the 
growth  in  new  spending. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  To  me  It 
is  a  decision  on  whether  we  continue 
on  the  old  path  with  business  and  in- 
flation as  usual  or  whether  we  choose 
a  different  road  to  a  better  tomorrow. 
We  wiU  soon  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  the  first  step  to  try  to  control  in- 
flation. 

I  realize  there  are  those  among  us 
who  fear  change.  But  I  would  urge 
them  to  remember  that  without 
change  there  is  no  hope  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  challenge  is  ours. 

SiQVort  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute as  the  vital  first  step  we  need  to 
take  immediately  to  insiire  a  stronger 
America  and  a  brighter  future. 


THE  CONSTHUCTIVE  ALTERNA- 
ITVE  PROPOSAL  SUBMITTED 
BY  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK  CAUCUS 


(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the 
distinguished  goitleman  f  roih  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Gnwnqnoir)  was  in  the  weU  a 
few  moments  ago  "«f«f4AntT'g  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  have  given 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
mandate;.  One  part  of  that  mandate  is 
that  we  reduce  deficit  spending. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1,  according  to  a  Harris 
poll,  not  long  ago,  indicated  that  they 
wanted  the  budget  balanced. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  Inform  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Guw- 
DBBSOW)  that  if  he  will  study  the  con- 
structive alternative  budget  proposal 
which  has  been  sulmitted  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  and  which 
will  be  considered  on  Tuesday  as  the 
Fauntroy  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  he  will  find  that  he  wlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget— a  balanced  budget  that 
saves  the  taxpayers  more  than  $50  bO- 
lion  in  deficit  spending  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  us  to  spend,  a 
balanced  budget  that  enables  us  to 
spend  less  money  overall  than  does 
any  proposal  before  the  House  this 
week,  and  that  provides  more  In  tax 
relief  than  does  any  proposal  before 
the  House  today. 

So  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will 
take  the  time  to  study  the  Faimtroy 
substitute.  I  think  he  might  find  him- 
self in  support  of  this  very  construc- 
tive alternative  budget  proposaL 


A  POLL  HAS  INDICATED  THAT  77 
PERCENT  OF  AMERICAN 

PEOPLE     WANT     3-YEAR     TAX 
CUT 

(Bir.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  was 
interested  in  the  remarlcs  that  the 
gentleman  fn»n  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  FAUinsoT)  Just  made  because 
he  cites  poll  statistics  in  order  to  back 
\xp  his  own  budget.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  recent  days  there  has 
also  beoi  a  poll  that  did  not  get  very 
wide  drculatkm  that  was  dme  for  one 
of  our  major  networks  that  indicated 
the  77  percent  of  the  American  peoirie 
want  a  3-year  tax  cut.  That  is  some- 
thing which  the  opponents  on  the 
otho-  side,  and  other  pe(H>le  who  are 
offering  other  budget  alternatives  fkll 
to  mention— the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can pe<vle  want  that  major  tax  cut 
embodied  in  the  LattarChwnm  substi- 
tute, and  which  I  think  the  American 
people  deserve  to  have  this  Congress 
enact. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THREE  TAX 
MEASURES 

(Mr.    VOLKMER    aiked    and    was 
given  permlsshm  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
tali  remarka.) 

Ux.  YOLaatBL  Ifr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  IntradBdiic  three  separate  tax 
whMi  would  seem  to  the 
person  as  Inslgntfteant 
1  to  the  burden  of  the  admln- 
Mratton's  tax  cut  proposals  which  the 
shall  face  shortly.  However, 
three  proposals  are  unrelated  to 
that  lame,  and  address  other  Impor- 
tant areas  of  the  Congress  taxing 
and  that  effect  on  individual 
I  of  our  country. 

The  first  measure  which  I  am  Intro- 
dudsc  rectifies  a  glaring  error  In  the 
current  tax  code.  In  the  iMth  Con- 
grsss,  we  attempted  to  correct  an  in- 
equity In  the  tax  code  relating  to  the 
allowability  of  a  deduction  from  gross 
Incotne  for  taxpayers  who  have  repaid 
suMtlemoktal  unemployment  compen- 
sation received  under  the  Trade  Read- 
justment Act.  Public  Law  96-408  sec- 
tion Ma)  added  section  62(16)  the  IRC. 
which  specifically  allowed  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  the  repayment 
of  this  compensation.  The  effect  of 
this  ammdment  was  to  allow  worliers 
the  bmeflt  of  the  repajrment  unre- 
duced by  the  zero  bracket  amount, 
even  though  they  do  not  itemise  their 
deductions.  However,  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  is  for  the  tax 
years  beginning  after  December  28, 
1MM>.  This  means  that  calendar  year 
taxpayers  who  have  repaid  such 
amounte  prior  to  the  close  of  the  1980 
tax  year  will  not  be  covered  by  that 
section. 

Regrettably,  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  IRC  that  would  afford  relief  to 
workers  who  repaid  $3,000  or  less, 
during  the  tax  year  1980. 

My  amendment  would  simply  permit 
those  workers  who  did  repay  TRA  as- 
slatance  to  the  Government  to  deduct 
from  their  gross  income  that  amount. 
This  is  simply  technical  in  nature,  and 
the  Congress  should  quickly  enact  this 
legislation,  which  corrects  the  prior 
Act. 

The  second  legislation  which  I  offer 
today  mn%*f\ti»  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  exempt  fnnn  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  the  first  34  barrels  a  day 
of  crude  ofl  production  on  independ- 
ent producers  and  royalty  holders. 
There  are  over  2  million  royalty 
owners  who  are  being  hurt  by  this  tax, 
and  the  m^Jortty  of  these  persons 
draw  a  royalty  check  of  only  $200  a 
month  or  less.  These  persons  are  very 
smaD  investors,  who  have  saved  and 
Invested  their  limited  capital,  and  now 
find  that  their  Investment  Incentives 
are  being  withdrawn  by  the  Federal 
Government.  My  proposal  would 
simidy  exclude  from  this  tax  about 
1.000  barrels  a  month,  or  34  barrels  a 
day. 

finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  tax 
measure  I  offer  today  corrects  an  on- 
folng  situation  faced  by  many  perscHis 
in  every  State  In  the  Union,  and  it  re- 


gards the  very  technical  subject  of 
■pUt  Interest  charitable  ronalnder 
trusts,  fills  form  of  trust  has  one  or 
more  noncharltable  Income  benefici- 
aries whose  intereste  are  for  life  or 
terms  of  years,  and  the  remainder  in- 
terest in  which  passes  to  a  qualified 
charitable  organisation  or  organlsi- 
Uons.  Section  a066(eK2KA)  of  the  IRC 
applies  to  these  trusts,  coupled  with 
Revenue  Ruling  72-395  and  later 
amendments  to  that  ruling,  which  pro- 
vides mandatory  technical  provisions 
which  must  be  contained  within  the 
trust  document.  These  riilings  and  sec- 
tion 2055  provide  for  conforming  pro- 
cedures, but  unless  the  will  was  drawn 
and  executed  before  December  31, 
1978.  the  chariUble  trust  wiU  fail, 
thus  negating  the  intent  of  the  devi- 
sor. My  bill  simply  amends  the  IRC  to 
allow  an  additional  year  to  amend 
wills  or  other  govembig  instnmients 
to  meet  requirements  for  gifts  of  split 
interest  to  charity,  and  will  meet  the 
needs  of  persons  wishing  to  provide 
these  bequests  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  announce  to  the 
House  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  anticipated  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  week. 

We  would  continue  debate  today  on 
the  budget  resolution.  Assuming  that 
we  will  not  have  completed  general 
debate,  it  will  go  over  until  Monday. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  we  adjourn  today,  we  will  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday. 
There  is  a  Consent  Calendar  and  one 
bill  under  suspension,  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act,  H.R.  3132.  Then  we  would 
continue  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  on  Tuesday  when  we  will 
meet  at  noon. 

We  will  meet  at  1  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day and  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  There  will  be  a  Private  Calen- 
dar and  one  bUl  under  suspension  on 
Tuesday,  which  would  be  the  Virgin 
Islands  constitution. 

Then  completing  the  consideration 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  would  be 
our  only  other  order  of  business  for 
the  remainder  of  Wednesday  and 
whatever  parte  of  Thursday  and/or 
Friday  it  might  require. 

D  1130 
The  House  would  adjourn  by  3  p.m. 
on  Friday  and  by  5:30  pju.  on  all  other 
days. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAT  4.  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    when    the 


House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BU8INEBS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  convenes  on  Wednesday  next,  it 
convene  at  1  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in  order  to 
inquire  about  that  particular  point, 
and  a  couple  of  others,  too. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  we 
would  come  in  at  12  o'clock  on 
Wednesday.  I  see  here  now  1  o'clock. 
The  reason  that  particularly  concerns 
me,  we  do  not  come  in  until  1  o'clock, 
and  what  time  would  we  go  out  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  We  would  probably 
go  out  at  5:30. 

Our  experience  in  the  past,  as  the 
gentleman  well  recalls,  is  that  we  have 
come  in  at  3  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
thereby  allowing  the  committees,  the 
authorizing  committees,  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  their  work,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  ample  time  on 
that  one  day  each  week  in  which  to 
complete  ite  labors. 

This  is  a  compromise,  quite  franldy. 
Those  committees  have  said.  "Look, 
we  need  some  extra  time,  we  do  not 
want  to  come  in  at  noon.  Please,  do 
not  force  us  to  give  up  the  little  bit  of 
time  that  we  are  allotted  each  week  in 
which  to  do  our  work  so  that  we  may 
have  a  continuing  schedule  after  we 
finish  this  budget  matter." 

On  the  other  hand,  to  come  in  at  3 
o'clock  might  put  us  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  finish  a  bill  that  oth- 
erwise we  might  be  able  to  finish  on 
Wednesday.  Or,  in  the  alternative,  put 
us  in  the  position  of  going  until  9 
o'clock  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  realizes,  that  is  not  produc- 
tive of  good  legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Sure.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  concern  here  is 
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that  it  aM>ears  now  that  the  biparti- 
san Gramm-Latte  substitute  would  not 
come  up  until  Wednesday,  and  we  are 
certainly  hoping  that  if  it  Is  delayed  or 
if  we  do  not  get  to  it  until  Wednesday, 
that  we  would  have  ample  time  to 
complete  the  debate  on  that  subsitute 
and  vote  on  it  on  Wednesday.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  anticipation? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Chair  may  in- 
terject at  this  time,  in  my  ccmversation 
yesterday  with  the  minority  whip,  I 
had  intended  that  the  House  be  in  ses- 
sion at  12  o'clock;  but  I  have  had  so 
many  requeste  from  the  chairmen  who 
we  know  are  in  markup,  that  we  struck 
a  compromise  and  agreed  on  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock. 

I  trust  that  the  gentleman  will  not 
object. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  inquire,  it  is  anticipated, 
though,  that  we  would  take  that  issue 
up  on  Wednesday  and  hopefully  com- 
plete it  on  Wednesday;  is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  There  could  be  a 
possibility  that  it  will  be  taken  up 
sooner  than  that. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming 
we  do  complete  it  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, or  Thursday  perh^TS.  what  busi- 
ness is  anticipated  that  we  might  have 
on  Friday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  just  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
have  any  in  mind  at  the  present  time. 
But  some  may  arise.  If  there  Is  no 
business,  so  much  better. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  so  that  it  could  be 
that  we  will  have  a  pro  forma  session 
on  Friday,  although  it  is  not  definite 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. It  is  possible,  of  course,  we  could 
have  a  pro  forma  session.  If  possible, 
we  will.  But  we  better  not  plan  on  it. 
We  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  had  understood  earli- 
er that  a  crop  insurance  bill  will  be  up 
on  Monday,  but  that  will  not  be  on  the 
agenda,  as  the  gentleman  read  it  here 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  That 
bill  has  a  budget  problem. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


freedom,  for  the  love  of  liberty  that 
God  has  implanted  in  us. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  institutions 
we  hold  dear  and  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, let  us  r«nember  the  words  of  our 
Founding  Father 

To  penonally  understand  and  maintain 
the  American  way  of  life,  to  htmor  it  by  his 
own  exemplary  conduct,  and  to  pui  it 
intact  to  stioceeding  Keneratlona  ia  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  true  American. 

If  George  Washington  were  here 
today,  he  would  remind  us  that  free- 
dom is  not  free.  It  has  been  earned  by 
the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  genera- 
tions before  us.  He  would  tell  us  that 
our  No.  1  responsibility  is  to  preserve 
our  heritage,  to  protect  our  freedom, 
and  pass  it  on  to  our  children  and 
their  children. 

In  a  country  where  freedom  is  taken 
largely  for  granted,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  plight  of  politically 
oppressed  people,  much  less  conceive 
of  individuals  who  are  threatened  with 
loss  of  life,  loved  ones,  employment,  or 
liberty,  because  of  their  religion,  na- 
tionality, political  affiliation,  or  desire 
to  live  elsewhere. 


THE  GIFT  OF  FREEDOM 
(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Bfr.  Speak- 
er, today  and  throughout  the  years 
ahead,  I  urge  Americans  everywhere 
to  thank  their  creator  for  the  gift  of 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joircs). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ni  THE  ooMMTma  or  thx  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Ck>n. 
Res.  115).  with  Mr.  Fbost  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday. 
April  30.  1981.  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkihs)  had  56  min- 
utes of  general  debate  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
had  1  hoiu"  and  7  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining  on  economic  goals 
and  policies.  The  gentlonan  from 
Oklahoma  (Bir.  Joins)  had  3  hours  59 
minutes  of  general  debate  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  has  4  hours  and  22  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  CHiairman.  we  have 
been  debating  all  the  various  differ- 
ences we  have  in  our  views  on  the  1982 
budget,  but  I  hope  all  Members  are 
aware  of  the  historic  significance  of 
this  undertaking. 

Are  we  going  to  embark  on  a  bold 
course  of  national  revival,  or  wiU  we 
wobble  along  toward  the  fate  that  his- 
tory prescribes  for  civilizations  that 
fail  to  respond  to  challenges? 

We  have  already  wobbled  unsteadily 
through  several  years  of  what  one  no- 
table American  described  as  a  national 
malaise,  a  sense  that  nothing  much 
could  be  done  about  high  inflation,  a 
sagging  economy,  a  decline  in  interna- 
tional prestige,  a  diminishing  military 
capability  to  defend  our  vital  interests. 

Well,  now  we  have  a  new  President 
who  says  that  something  can  be  done 
about  it.  and  he  has  asked  this  Con- 
gress to  join  him  in  rebuilding  the 
American  economy  and  restoring  the 
strength  and  credibility  of  America  in 
world  affairs. 

President  Reagan's  budget  is  the 
blueprint  for  the  renaissance,  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  Ck>ngress  will 
brush  it  aside  to  continue  the  failed 
policies  of  recent  years. 

There  is  no  painless  way  to  impose 
stem  llmite  on  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  to  make  financial  re- 
sources available  for  healthy,  produc- 
tive, and  noninflationary  economic 
growth  in  the  private  sector.  But  that 
is  the  core  of  the  Reagan  program, 
and  the  task  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  need  to  increase  our  defense  capa- 
bility. 

The  choices  confronting  us  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead  wiU  be  very  dif- 
ficult. After  years  of  spending  the  peo- 
ple's money  at  a  frantic  pace  to  satisfy 
all  manner  of  wante  and  expectations. 
Congress  is  finally  being  asked  to  face 
the  question  of  what  the  people  can 
afford.  I  tell  you  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict—the poor,  the  middle  inomie— 
cannot  afford  current  levels  of  infla- 
tion and  taxation. 

The  President  has  had  the  courage 
to  propose  a  budget  that  would  impose 
tough  restraint  on  Federal  spending, 
cut  taxes  substantially  to  genoate 
productive  eocMMHnlc  growth,  and  still 
protect  the  essential  safety  net  of  hdp 
for  our  neediest  citizens. 

Will  Congress  have  the  courage  to 
support  his  iHtigram.  or  will  we  fumble 
around  in  the  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure of  a  craven  collective,  which  Is 
how  one  distinguished  Member  has  de- 
scribed the  nmnal  omgresslonal  ap- 
proach to  fiscal  poUcy? 

This  is  no  time  for  faintheartedness. 
We  have  had  enough  aimless  dlttaerlng 
and  pecking  in  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  Is  sick  of  it.  A  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  donandlng  congression- 
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•1  apiiroval  of  the  Precident's  im>- 


The  people  want  to  work.  aave. 
inveBt.  and  produce  In  an  economlr  cli- 
mate which  rewards  such  dlllgenoe. 
Tbe  people  want  the  economic  free- 
dom that  built  America,  and  they 
know  it  can  work  acain.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Reagan  procram. 

I  support  the  bipartisan  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  as  a  subsUtute  to 
the  reeommmdatlon  of  the  Budget 
CoBomlttee.  The  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  program,  it  is 
endoraed  by  the  President,  and  it  is 
the  program  that  offers  hope  for 
America. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yidd  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wsus). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities, 
the  cUstinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  that  committee 
during  the  4  years  that  I  have  served 
in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
viving and  revitalising  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  this  administration 
runs  the  risk  of  bankrupting  and  de- 
stroying the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
Through  a  series  of  distortions  and 
misstatements  and  prevarications  big 
and  little,  the  President  and  his  people 
in  the  White  House  and  his  repre- 
sentatives in  this  body  have  managed 
to  suggest  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
being  demanded  by  a  mandate  given  to 
than  in  November. 

The  very  people  who  are  arguing  the 
existence  of  that  mandate  now  4  years 
ago  were  thoae  who  were  most  vocifer- 
ous in  fighting  the  programs  of  the 
President  who  was  elected  in  1976. 

The  fact  is  that  Ronald  Reagan  re- 
ceived no  mandate.  His  election  was  by 
barely  51  percent  of  the  popular  vote. 
Indeed,  it  was  slightly  under  51  per- 
cent. That  is  one  heck  of  a  mandate. 
Indeed,  if  most  people  knew  what  it 
was  that  he  was  going  to  be  recom- 
mending, the  Idnd  of  pain  that  he 
would  be  inflicting  on  all  of  the  people 
of  America.  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
not  now  be  in  a  position  to  claim  a 
mandate  of  any  kind. 

We  have  heard  discussions  about 
how  this  Is  all  going  to  be  painless 
and.  besides,  whatever  dislocations 
there  are  ri^t  now  wHl  be  taken  care 
of  when  tills  great  tax  giveaway  will 
ultimately  result  in  imivoving  the 
ewwmy  of  this  country  so  that  the 
private  sector  wiU  take  care  of  all  of 
those  who  up  to  this  point  needed  the 
help  of  Oovemment.  What  a  fairy 
tale. 

The  most  recent  unemployment  fig- 
ures for  the  Nation  are  7.2  percent  ad- 
Justed  seasmally  and  7.7  percent  with- 
out adjustment.  In  my  own  city  of 


New  York,  over  the  course  of  the  last 
3  months,  here  is  the  progression  of 
unemployment  figures:  January  1981, 
8.8  povent:  February  1981.  9.4  per- 
cent; March  1981, 10.5  percent. 

What  do  those  people  do?  The  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  are 
reflected  in  these  statistics?  Do  they 
wait  for  the  great  by  and  by  when  the 
Reagan  economy,  assuming  that  It 
were  to  work,  ultimately  gives  them 
Jobs?  Do  we  tell  them:  "Wait,  do  not 
eat,  do  not  pay  your  rent,  do  not  buy 
clothing,  do  not  feed  your  children 
now  because  in  5  or  6  years  you  will  be 
taken  care  of? 

Do  we  provide  additional  help  for 
them  to  dig  holes  into  which  they  can 
crawl  and  cover  themselves  in  the 
meantime? 

Teenage  unemployment  in  New 
York  is  27.6  percent.  For  minority,  for 
black  kids,  unemployment  is  43.7  per- 
cent. 

Does  anybody,  do  the  Members  of 
this  body.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
believe  that  such  a  level  of  unemploy- 
ment will  not  have  drastic  conse- 
quences for  our  society? 

The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  which 
was  approved  Just  3  years  ago  directs 
the  President  to  set  forth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress, economic  objectives,  including 
goals  for  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  their  achievement.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  required  to  incorpo- 
rate programs  and  policies  necessary 
to  meet  the  goals  of  full  employment 
and  balanced  growth.  These  goals  in- 
clude a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  overall 
unemployment  to  4  percent— 3  percent 
for  adults— by  1983  and  full  employ- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  thereafter, 
and  3-percent  inflation  by  the  same 
year  and  zero  by  1988.  Further,  the  act 
states  that  the  President  may  recom- 
mend modification  of  this  timetable. 

President  Carter,  in  his  Economic 
Report  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
Just  before  leaving  office  in  January  of 
this  year,  stated  that  the  President 
may  modify  the  timetable  for  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals.  In  fact,  former 
President  Carter  stated  that  attempts 
to  reach  the  goals  of  full  employment 
and  balanced  growth  could  impair  the 
prospects  for  improved  economic  per- 
formance. 

Unfortunately,  although  President 
Reagan  makes  no  mention  of  the  Pull 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act  in  his  budget  messages,  it  is  clear 
that  he  shares  the  assumptions  of  the 
former  President.  The  very  fact  that 
this  President  has  chosen  not  to  in- 
clude any  mention  of  the  goals  of  this 
act,  when  he  is  proposing  a  drastic 
shift  in  the  economic  policies  of  this 
Nation,  demonstrates  a  lack  of  com- 
mitment to  reaching  the  goal  of  fuU 
employment.  Indeed,  the  President  as- 
sumes in  his  budget  proposals  that  by 
1983  unemployment  will  have  dropped 


from  7.7  to  6.6  percent,  and  inflation 
from  11.1  to  6.2  percent.  The  act  also 
requires  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  develop  explicit  economic 
goals  and  policies  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment and  Inflation  goals,  and  requires 
the  development  of  programs  "specifi- 
cally desired  to  reduce  high  unem- 
ployment" and  "structural  unemploy- 
ment." Yet  both  the  President's 
budget  proposals,  and  the  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute  resolution,  which  re- 
flect these  proposals,  include  an  elimi- 
nation of  the  primary  Federal  employ- 
ment and  training  program— public 
service  employment,  titles  IID  and  VI. 
under  CETA.  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
plojmient  and  Training  Act. 

Proposed  elimination  of  the  public 
service  employment  programs  Is  in  vio- 
lation of  a  provision  under  title  VI 
which  states  that  employment  shall  be 
provided  under  this  title  during  peri- 
ods when  the  national  rate  of  tmem- 
ployment  Is  in  excess  of  4  percent,  and 
"that  the  number  of  Jobs  funded  shall 
be  sufficient  to  provide  Jobs  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  nimnber  of  unemployed  in 
excess  of  4  or  25  percent  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  excess  of  4 
percent  in  periods  during  which  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment  is  in 
excess  of  7  percent."  Under  the  cur- 
rent national  unemplojmaent  rate  of 
7.7  percent,  over  1  million  JoIm  must 
be  provided  pmmiant  to  title  VI  alone. 

Although  this  administration  may 
have  abandoned  Its  responsibility  to 
develop  an  effective  economic  policy 
and  set  of  programs  which  provide  for 
all  citizens  of  this  Nation,  the  Con- 
gress must  not  foUow  this  same 
course.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  as 
a  policymaking  body,  to  formulate  and 
pursue  an  effective  economic  program; 
one  which  would  permit  the  President 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls,  and 
if  necessary,  increase  Federal  spending 
in  order  to  provide  Jobs,  and  a  safety 
net  for  aU  of  our  citizens,  not  Just 
those  who  fit  the  President's  defini- 
tion of  the  "truly  needy."  With  tempo- 
rary controls,  and  responsible  Federal 
spending  this  Nation  can  retiun  to  the 
goals  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 
These  goals  are  attaiiuU>le,  but  only  if 
the  members  of  the  adniinistration. 
and  the  Congress  will  make  a  commit- 
ment to  meet  these  goals.  Let  us  make 
that  commitment. 

D  1145 

The  President's  budget  seeks  to  in- 
crease military  spending  at  five  times 
the  rate  during  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  The  President  is  asking  us 
to  go  on  a  war  footing,  from  $162  bil- 
Uon  this  year  to  $343  billion  in  1986. 
an  increase  of  $181  billion.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  reputable  economists 
across  the  country,  cutting  across  po- 
litical lines,  that  that  kind  of  input 
into  the  most  inflationary  aspect  of 
our  economy  must,  of  necessity,  drive 
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this  country— unlcM  there  are  can- 
trols,  unlMB  there  la  an  incrMse  in 
taxes— into  the  moat  dangerous  infla- 
tlonary  levels  In  our  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnsa)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  New  Yoric 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

If  a  Democrat  tried  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  free  wheeling,  free  spend- 
ing, throw  money  at  the  problem  kind 
of  approach  to  any  a^ect  of  our  econ- 
omy, there  would  be  a  great  outcry  on 
the  Republican  side.  Indeed,  rij^t  now 
some  of  the  major  busbaeas  tn«g«»i¥ia^ 
the  most  recent  one  being  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report,  are  saying  that  the 
kind  of  supply  overload  of  moneys  into 
the  military  sector  is  Just  asking  for 
trouble. 

For  example,  in  the  last  qiiarter  of 
1980  alone  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  some  of  our  major  weapon 
systems  of  almost  $50  billion. 

I  would  urge  that  we  look  at  the 
budget  proposal  of  the  President  very 
carefully  and  not  simply  rubber  stamp 
it  because  the  President  says  it  wiU  do 
good  things  for  the  country.  We  were 
elected  to  exercise  our  own  Judgments, 
and  the  American  people  will  hold  us 
responsible  individually  for  our  acts. 
When  economic  chaos  befalls  us,  as  it 
most  certainly  will  if  we  adopt  the 
Reagan  plan,  it  will  not  be  considered 
a  good  defense  to  say  that  we  only  did 
what  Ronald  Reagan  asked  of  us. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moorb). 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  change  the  focus  of  debate  on 
this  budget  resolution  thus  far  from 
one  of  emphasis  on  the  cut  in  spend- 
ing to  one  of  emphasis  on  cutting 
taxes.  I  really  believe  that  the  votes 
we  are  going  to  cast  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  on  the  various  substitutes 
to  the  budget  resolution  may  weU  be 
the  most  Important  votes  we  will  cast 
in  this  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  explain  why.  This 
first  budget  resolution  sete  these  ag- 
gregate target  levels  for  spending  and 
for  revenues.  Although  technically 
they  may  well  not  be  binding,  the 
point  is  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  which  I  serve,  is  not  going 
to  cut  taxes  any  less  than  or  any  more 
than  is  allowed  by  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  most  certainly  not  any  more 
than  this  level. 

Therefore,  if  we  ad(^>t  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  does  not  allow  any  cut  in 
taxes,  there  will  not  be  any.  Or.  if  we 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  like  the 
Budget  Committee  has  put  forward 
that  allows  less  of  a  tax  cut  than  we 
are  seeking  in  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute, then  we  are  going  to  be  bound 
by  those  terms  as  welL 


So.  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Is  not 
going  to  send  a  tax  cut  bill  to  the  floor 
that  cute  taxes  any  more  than  this 
first  budget  resolution  will  allow. 

As  a  theoretical  matter  that  is  really 
the  way  it  ought  to  be.  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee In  this  regard.  If  the  budget  proc- 
ess means  anything,  this  first  budget 
resolution  ought  to  mean  something. 
In  the  past,  in  the  four  terms  I  have 
been  in  this  House,  I  have  seen,  time 
and  time  again  passage  of  budget  reso- 
lutions without  their  meaning  any- 
thing. Nobody  paid  any  attention 
whatsoever  to  those  figures.  We  really 
ought  to,  if  the  budget  process  is  going 
to  mean  anything.  As  a  practical 
matter  we  wHl,  as  far  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  this  is  why  I  say  these 
votes  on  substitutes  and  the  resolution 
next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  are 
really  going  to  be  the  most  important 
votes  we  cast  in  this  Congress.  The 
most  important  issue  facing  this  Con- 
gress Is  that  of  the  economy.  The  most 
Important  votes  we  are  going  to  have 
occur  on  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  implement  a  program  the  President 
of  the  United  Stetes  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  economic  recovery. 

Therefore,  if  we  wing  or  injure  or 
handicap  or  cripple  what  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  subsequently  do  in  the 
area  of  tax  cuts  in  particular  by  this 
budget  resolution,  then  we  are  in 
effect  winging  or  handiciuiping  this 
ec^omic  program. 

One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  econom- 
ic recovery  program  of  the  President  is 
a  sound  tax  cut  program.  This  tax  cut 
program's  life  depends  upon  this 
budget  resolution  we  are  going  to 
adopt 

Basically,  if  we  look  at  what  we  are 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  must  have  a  responsible 
and  substantive  tax  cut  program  to 
help  solve  our  economic  problons. 
One  of  the  real  problems  we  are 
having  today  is  that  of  productivity. 

Last  year  the  productivity  of  the 
United  Stetes  was  almost  dead  last 
when  compared  to  other  major  indus- 
trial nations,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
recent  history  productivity  in  this 
coimtry  did  not  go  up,  it  actually  de- 
clined in  1980.  When  you  have  delln- 
ing  productivity  your  efficiency  is 
going  down,  the  ability  to  produce 
goods  and  services  is  going  down  in 
terms  of  competition  with  foreign 
countries  and  in  terms  of  any  kind  of 
real  growth  in  this  country,  which 
means  inflation. 

As  It  costs  man  to  produce  some- 
thing, that  is  inflation.  As  you  produce 
less  of  scHnething  in  comparison  to  for- 
eign cmuietition.  that  is  inflation.  As 
people  woik  less  hard  because  there  is 
no    incentive    tiecause    you    are    not 


taking  home  any  more  money  because 
of  high  tax  rates,  that  Is  lnflati<m. 

So,  basically,  what  we  believe  and 
strongly  believe  is  that  the  only  real 
way  we  can  address  this  problem  of 
productivity  is  to  cut  taxes  in  a  mean- 
ingful way,  to  cut  taxes  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  improve  productivity. 

Now  we  do  that  in  this  fashion.  The 
reason  we  have  to  cut  these  taxes  Is  to 
make  capital  available.  I  think  every- 
body understands  that  the  way  you 
retool  or  modernize  a  factory,  the  way 
you  have  a  plant  expand,  and  the  way 
to  create  Jobs,  and  the  way  you  are 
able  to  keep  up  with  Japanese  compe- 
tition in  steel  and  automobiles  is  to 
spend  money  or  capital  on  these  fac- 
tories and  these  planta.  Where  does 
this  capital  come  from?  You  cannot 
expect  businesses  and  individiuds 
today  to  borrow  money,  not  at  IS  per- 
cent and  the  prime  rate  continuing  to 
climb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount 
of  money  American  business  is  borrow- 
ing is  unhealthy.  They  ought  to  be 
generating  that  capital  in  after-tax 
income.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
individuals  to  invest  money  and  this  is 
not  true  imder  the  current  tax  situa- 
tion we  have  in  this  country. 

So,  basically,  if  we  cut  tax  rates,  we 
generate  capital  starting  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  can  invest  money  received 
in  a  tax  cut  and  put  it  back  in  the  de- 
pository Institutions  in  this  country 
where  we  need  it  to  lower  interest 
rates.  We  let  business  have  additional 
profits  after  their  taxes  as  they  will  be 
able  to  plow  capital  back  into  their 
businesses  to  retool  and  modernize. 
There  is  a  new  wrinkle  we  ought  to 
think  about,  too.  As  we  reduce  the  in- 
dividual tax  burden  we  are  letting  the 
taxpayer  see  he  has  more  after  tax 
income  than  before  and  Just  maybe  he 
will  worii  a  littie  bit  harder.  How  many 
people  do  we  know  now  who  take  off  a 
full  day's  woik  because  they  are 
paying  too  much  in  taxes?  In  my  part 
of  the  coimtry  a  lot  of  folks  will  take 
off  for  deer  hunting  season  and  not 
work  for  a  month  or  two  because  it 
coste  too  much  to  woriL.  They  can 
make  almost  as  much  on  food  stamps 
and  unemployment  compensation  as 
they  can  working  and  paying  taxes. 

As  long  as  we  have  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation existing  in  this  country,  we  are 
going  to  have  inflation  and  low  pro- 
ductivity. We  have  to  make  it  possible 
for  people  to  make  more  m<Hiey  and 
keep  more  of  what  they  earn.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  business  com- 
mimity,  to  be  able  to  invest  that  capi- 
tal, to  be  able  to  retool,  modernize  our 
industrial  base,  to  keep  up  with  the 
Japanese  and  Germans,  and  to  also  be 
able  to  have  people  see  it  pays  more  to 
work  than  it  does  to  play. 

So.  we  have  to  have  capital  to  solve 
our  problons  of  productivity,  and  pro- 
ductivity is  one  of  the  biggest  solu- 
tions to  our  problem  of  inflation. 
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Ib  the  year  1960.  •ooording  to  an  ar- 
ticle I  read  the  other  day  in  my  home 
tovn  ne«9aper.  taxes  on  a  family 
making  aixNit  $30,000  a  year,  a  family 
of  four,  vent  up  26  percent  by  virtue 
of  their  Federal  tax  burdens— in  1  year 
25  percent.  In  1965.  only  7  percent  of 
all  of  our  taxpayers  paid  the  marginal 
tax  rate  of  more  than  25  percent.  By 
1977  that  figure  had  grown  from  7  per- 
cent to  39  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  were  paying  more  than 
this  became  of  bracket  creep  and  be- 
cause of  tax  increases. 

These  dual  perils  are  continuing  to 
push  more  and  more  of  our  taxpayers 
into  higher  tax  brackets  with  no  more 
real  income  to  spend  by  virtue  of  infla- 
ti(»i  and  these  tax  increases. 

Individuals  need  a  tax  break  in  this 
country.  They  need  it  to  be  able  to 
work  harder.  They  need  it  to  be  able 
to  make  ends  meet  and  they  need  it 
out  of  a  spirit  of  fairness. 

But  what  I  am  contending  goes 
beyond  that.  We  must  have  these  tax 
cuts  to  actiully  make  it  possible  for 
our  economy  to  grow  and  to  expand 
and  to  hire  more  people  and  take  care 
of  the  people  in  this  country  who  are 
less  fortunate  and  have  no  opportuni- 
ties, as  the  gentleman  spoke  so  elo- 
quently about  a  moment  ago. 

Now.  if  we  look  at  what  we  have  to 
vote  on  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
in  light  of  the  need  for  tax  cuts,  this 
might  color  our  final  decision.  First  of 
all.  we  have  the  substitute  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  PAnmaoT).  It  has  no  tax  cuts  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  we  are  going  to  have  a  tax 
increase  of  $60  billion. 

Moreover,  his  proposal  does  not 
reduce  the  collective  tax  burden  in 
this  Nation  in  any  year.  It  is  the  old 
womout  theory  of  taxing  Peter  to  pay 
PauL  It  was  not  the  message  of  last 
November. 

If  we  do  not  cut  taxes  in  this  budget 
resolution,  we  are  actually  raising 
taxes  by  virtue  of  the  bracket  creep 
and  increases. 

So.  we  are  talking  about  $60  billion 
more  coming  into  the  Treasury  if 
there  is  no  tax  cut. 

I  think  that  is  totally  unacceptable 
if  we  believe  we  have  to  have  more 
capital  to  get  this  country  growing 
again.  The  more  capital  we  take  from 
the  taxjwjrers.  the  less  is  going  to  be 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  econo- 
my. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  the 
Obey  substitute.  It  also  does  not  pro- 
vide for  any  tax  cuts.  Likewise,  what 
we  are  doing  is  allowing  for  a  $60  bil- 
lion increase  in  taxes  there. 

The  committee  budget  resolution 
doe*  provide  for  a  tax  cut  and  to  its 
credit  it  does,  but  only  about  half 
enougii.  It  only  goes  about  half  ss  far 
as  it  should  and  that  is  where  the  at- 
tacks are  wwning  in  on  this  resolution 
as  being  too  little,  too  late.  It  is  not 


bold  enough,  not  big  enough.  It  is  not 
good  enough.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  cmly  goes  about  half  way.  It 
provides  for  about  $30.5  billion  in  tax 
cuts.  That  is  better  than  some  notions 
of  the  committee  in  the  past,  but  that 
is  not  good  enough. 

As  the  President  said,  we  have  need 
to  be  dynamic  at  this  time  of  economic 
recovery,  not  timid,  and  this  is  being 
timid. 

Then  you  look  at  the  Latta-Oramm 
substitute.  Here  we  find  a  $51.3  billion 
tax  reduction  made  possible  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
the  House  to  be  able  to  enact— that  is 
right.  $51.3  billion.  That  is  $20.8  bU- 
lion  more  than  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. That  is  $51.3  billion  more  than 
the  Obey  or  Fauntroy  substitutes.  But 
you  know,  even  if  we  adopt  every 
penny  of  that  $51.3  billion  reduction 
in  taxes,  do  my  colleagues  realize  that 
taxes  are  still  going  to  go  up,  and  in 
the  first  year  of  the  President's  tax 
cuts,  tax  growth  will  still  be  more  than 
his  cuts  would  correct,  meaning  the 
collective  tax  burden  of  the  Nation  in 
1982  win  still  be  more  than  it  is  today. 
Neither  the  Obey  nor  Fauntroy  substi- 
tutes approach  this  level  of  benefit 
given  in  the  Latta-Oranun  formula. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (1^. 
Moors)  has  expired. 

Ms.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Even  if  we  cut  these 
taxes  $51.3  billion  as  the  Latta-Oramm 
substitute  proposes,  we  are  still  going 
to  pay  more  taxes  in  1982  to  the  time 
of  $7.8  billion.  So  we  are  not  really 
cutting  taxes.  We  are  only  reducing 
the  amount  they  are  going  up.  I  think 
that  is  only  fair. 

I  have  heard  the  statements  made 
that  people  are  concerned  about  a 
budgetary  deficit  and  we  should  not 
cut  taxes  as  long  as  that  prospect  is 
available  to  us.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  in  December 
1962.  in  a  speech  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  New  York,  he  addressed  this 
same  problem. 

For  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  let  us  listen  to  what  that 
President  had  to  say: 

Our  true  choice  is  not  between  tax  reduc- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  avoidance  of 
larse  Federal  deficits  on  the  other.  It  is  In- 
creasingly clear  that  no  matter  what  party 
is  in  power,  so  long  as  our  national  security 
needs  Iteep  rising,  an  economy  hampered  by 
restrtcttve  tax  rates  will  never  produce 
enough  revenue  to  balance  the  budget— Just 
as  it  will  never  produce  enough  Jobs  or 
enough  profits.  In  short.  It  is  a  paradoxical 
truth  that  tax  rates  are  too  high  today  and 
tax  revenues  are  too  low— and  the  soundest 
way  to  raise  revenues  in  the  long  run  is  to 
cut  rates  now. 

I  repeat:  our  practical  choice  is  not  be- 
tween a  tax-cut  deficit  and  a  budgetary  sur- 
plus. It  Is  between  two  Idnds  of  deficits— a 
chronic  deficit  of  inertia,  as  the  unwanted 
result  of  Inadequate  revenues  and  a  restrict- 


ed economy— or  a  temporary  deficit  of  tran- 
sition, resulting  from  a  tax  cut  designed  to 
boost  the  economy,  increase  tax  revenue 
and  achieve  a  future  budget  surplus.  The 
first  type  of  deficit  is  a  sign  of  waste  and 
weakness— the  second  reflects  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 
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Let  me  conclude  by  saying  this:  If 
you  believe  we  have  serious  inflation 
today  and  abundant  fiscal  problems, 
then  you  ought  to  look  at  productivity 
as  being  one  of  our  solutions.  Produc- 
tivity increases  are  needed  to  help 
solve  inflation.  The  way  we  are  going 
to  bring  about  increased  productivity 
is  by  capital  formation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiaiui  has  again 
expired. 

Ms.  MARTIN  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  way  we  are  going 
to  fund  this  productivity  is  through 
capital  formation,  and  the  way  we  are 
going  to  form  capital  is  through  tax 
cuts.  The  way  we  are  going  to  get  the 
needed  tax  cuts  Is  through  passage  of 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute,  and  re- 
jection of  the  other  substitutes  and 
the  committee  resolution. 

I  therefore  urge  in  the  name  of  the 
economy  and  tax  cuts  that  we  do  in 
fact  adopt  this  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  and  we  have  seen  eye 
to  eye  on  so  many  issues— a  tax  policy, 
a  budget  policy.  I  just  want  to  clarify. 

As  I  understood  the  President  when 
he  spoke  here  Tuesday  night,  he  said 
that  his  tax  policy  was  an  integral 
part  of  this  budget  program,  and  I  Just 
want  to  clarify  that  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill,  coupled  with  depreciation 
reform,  is  the  tax  policy  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  Latta  substitute.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  MOORE.  No.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  at  alL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  wiU  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  House.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  making  it  possible  to 
cut  the  taxes  we  need  for  capital  for- 
mation. Such  direction  is  not  named  in 
the  budget  resolution,  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  that  assessment. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rahgxl). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  IKr.  Chairman,  as 
part  of  the  Hawkins/Humphrey  Bal- 
anced Growth  and  Full  Employment 
Act  the  Congress  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  debating  the  effect  on 


the  ecomnoy  of  the  proposed  budget. 
The  concept  behind  this  directive  was 
to  insure  tliat  the  Congrea  was  fully 
cognisant  of  the  repercussions  of  our 
budgetary  decisions  on  the  American 
public. 

From  reviewing  the  proposed 
Reagan  budget  which  will  come  before 
us  in  the  slightly  altered  form  of  the 
Oramm/Latta  substitute.  I  can  only 
conclude  that  both  the  econ<miy  and 
even  more  importantly  the  lives  of 
many  people  will  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. While  waiting  for  the  millions  of 
Jobs  that  the  President  claims  will  be 
created  by  his  economic  recovery  plan, 
millions  of  Americans  will  ht  forced  to 
suffer  because  they  will  lose  those  pro- 
grams which  help  the  worldng  poor 
make  ends  meet  such  as  food  stamps, 
low  income-energy  assistance,  imem- 
ployment  compensation,  legal  aid. 
CTETA,  health  care  and  day  care  serv- 
ices Just  to  name  a  few.  But  rather 
than  address  myself  to  these  obvious 
inequities  in  the  Resgan  proposal.  I 
have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  and  their  effect 
on  the  average  American. 

Providing  an  across-the-board  10- 
peroent  tax  cut  for  3  consecutive  years 
will  unjustly  benefit  those  in  the 
lilgher  tax  brackets  while  providing  no 
work  incentives  for  the  poor.  By  1984, 
when  the  full  30-percent  tax  cut  would 
be  in  effect,  factoring  in  inflation  as 
well  as  increases  in  social  security 
taxes,  all  taxpayers  with  incomes 
under  $20,000  would  experience  an 
average  tax  increase  of  $93.  But  for 
the  0.2  percent  of  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes of  $200,000  and  over,  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  would  mean  an  aver- 
age reduction  in  their  taxes  of  $19,427 
In  1984. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
put  together  a  tax  program  which 
would  provide  real  work  incentives  for 
the  worlting  poor  and  real  tax  relief  to 
the  middle  class.  For  the  woiting 
poor,  we  would  both  delay  the  tax 
entry  point  and  provide  woiic  incen- 
tives through  the  earned  income  tax 
credit.  We  propose  for  the  60  percent 
of  taxpayers  who  take  the  standard 
deduction  to  increase  it  for  singles 
from  $2,300  to  $2,800  and  for  couples 
from  $3,400  to  $4,300.  This  would 
delay  the  tax  entry  point  to  $8,300  for 
a  family  of  foiu*.  Then  we  would  pro- 
vide further  woi^  incentives  by  in- 
creasing  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
(ETTC)  from  its  present  10  percent  of 
the  first  $5,000  with  a  phaseout  be- 
tween $6,000  and  $10,000  to  15  percent 
of  the  first  $5,000  with  a  phaseout  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $13,000. 

For  all  taxpayers,  but  most  specifi- 
cally for  the  middle  class  which  has 
been  hurt  the  most  by  increased  social 
secuirity  taxes  and  inflation,  we  would 
alleviate  ever-increasing  tax  burd«is. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  pro- 
poses to  do  this  by  providing  a  10-per- 
cent credit  for  social  security  taxes 


paid.  Such  a  credit  would  provide 
relief  to  some  extent  that  the  recent 
social  security  rate  increases  have 
been  regi>essive.  Further  we  would  pro- 
pose to  index  the  earned  inccnne  ix>r- 
tion  of  the  Tax  Code.  This  would 
insure  all  Americans  that  they  would 
not  suffer  inflationary  tax  increases 
through  bracket  creep,  but  rather 
they  would  only  find  themselves  in 
higher  tax  brackets  if  and  when  they 
had  real  increases  in  inc<mie. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  re- 
alises that  new  incentives  must  be 
given  to  business  so  that  they  can 
obtain  the  capital  they  need  to  mod- 
ernize their  plants  and  equipment.  But 
we  reject  the  Reagan  budgetary  pro- 
posal which  substitute  social  welfare 
spending  with  corporate  welfare 
spoiding.  Most  specifically,  we  feel 
that  the  administration's  capital  for- 
mation proposal  10-5-3  which,  when 
combined  with  the  investment  tax 
credit,  would  result  in  $1.06  being  re- 
turned to  business  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested is  unconscionably  generous  to 
business.  Any  proposal  concerning  de- 
predation should  reasonably  reflect 
the  real  costs  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment. Therefore,  the  (Congressional 
Black  (Caucus  proposes  the  adoption  of 
a  phased  in  first  year  capital  cost  re- 
covery system.  This  would  allow  a 
business  to  deduct  in  the  year  of  pur- 
chase the  present  monetary  value  of 
the  stream  of  straight  line  deductions. 
The  present  value  of  future  deduc- 
tions is  obviously  worth  less  than  the 
cost  of  an  asset  because  a  dollar  today 
is  worth  more,  due  to  inflation,  than  a 
dollar  5  years  from  now.  Adhering  to 
that  principle,  the  first  year  capital 
cost  recovery  system  would  place  a 
present  economic  value  on  each  year's 
straight  line  deduction  and  allow 
those  writeoffs  to  be  taken  all  in  the 
year  of  purchase.  Unlike  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  which  has  incentives 
for  delaying  investment  oiu*  phase  in 
would  provide  no  such  incentives  to 
delay  because  the  economic  value  of  a 
deduction  would  be  preserved  under 
our  proposed  phase  in. 

We  would  finance  these  broad  reach- 
ing tax  proposals  by  eliminating  exist- 
ing Govenunent  spending  which  is 
nonproductive  or  which  results  in  sub- 
sidies to  those  who  could  hardly  be 
characterized  as  needing  governmental 
help  or  through  closing  tax  loopholes. 
S<»ne  of  the  loopholes  we  would  close 
are  the  $0.5  billion  deferral  of  income 
of  controlled  foreign  corporations,  the 
$1.8  billion  deferral  of  income  on  do- 
mestic international  sales  corpora- 
tions, the  $2.3  billion  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  $2.9  billion  expensing  of  oU 
and  gas  intangible  drilling  costs,  the 
$0.7  billion  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil 
and  gas  extraction  income,  the  $6  bU- 
lion  which  goes  to  nonproductive  coi- 
tal assets  currently  receiving  capital 
gains  treatment,  the  $1  billion  inde- 
pendent   producers    exemption    from 


the  windfall  profit  tax.  the  $1.3  billl<m 
in  tax  straddles,  and  so  forth. 

We  believe  that  this  tax  pacitage  is 
one  which  will  provide  Incentives  to 
the  working  poor,  real  tax  relief  for 
the  middle  class,  and  more  than  ade- 
quate incentives  for  business  to  invest 
in  a4>ital  equipment. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  B4r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  delegate 
from  the  District  of  Coltmibia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Bfir.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
simply  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  correcting  the  information  which 
was  erroneously  given  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  a  moment 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  T^nntriany 
Mr.  MooBC  stated  that  the  Fauntroy 
substitute  affords  no  tax  cut.  You 
have  informed  the  (Congress  and  the 
American  people  that  the  (Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  alternative  pro- 
vides $2  billion  more  in  tax  relief  than 
does  the  Reagan  proposal;  that  it  does 
in  fact  provide  $17  billion  in  tax  relief 
to  the  American  people  by  indexing  of 
the  Tax  Code  to  eliminate  the  infa- 
mous bracket  creep.  It  does  provide 
some  $9.6  billion  more  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  a  measure  which 
you.  Hi.  Ramgkl.  have  introduced  to 
raise  the  standard  deduction  for  cou- 
ples from  $3,400  to  $4,300  a  year.  It 
provides  some  $10.8  billion  to  the 
American  people  in  tax  cuts  in  the 
form  of  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for 
social  security  payments,  both  for  in- 
dividuals and  for  companies. 

So.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  correcting  that 
misinformation  which  was  provided  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  I  hope  that  the  clarifi- 
cation you  have  given  us  wiU  cause 
more  of  the  American  people  to  look 
closely  at  this  constructive  alternative 
budget. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

BAs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Coluhs). 

Mr.  (COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  (Congress  has  an  historic  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  get  our 
country  moving  forward  again.  What 
the  President  has  outlined  is  very 
simple:  Get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  our  everyday  lives  and  let  the 
private  sector  go  to  work  to  increase 
our  standard  of  living,  bring  down  in- 
flation, and  stimulate  productivity. 

Let  us  look  first  at  why  we  must  re- 
store the  Nation's  economic  nuNnem- 
tum.  The  No.  1  problem  causing  eco- 
nomic stagnatitm  today  is  the  size  of 
the  Federal  GovemmenL  Every  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  takes  capi- 
tal away  from  the  private  market  that 
could  be  used  to  finance  plants.  Jobs, 
and  modernization.  Otir  growth  needs 
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are  not  lotnc  to  be  met  m  kmg  ••  we 
allofw  10  percent  of  our  netkmel 
budget,  or  about  $M  billion  In  IMl.  to 
fo  to  pay  tlie  interest  oa  the  national 
debt.  Indlvlduala  and  busineas  cannot 
invaet  and  aave  because  their  numey  is 
eoofleeated  and  redistributed  unpro- 
duetively. 

Am  a  larser  and  larger  share  of  our 
national  wealth  has  gone  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  sector.  TJA.  produc- 
tivity has  gone  down  the  drain.  Pro- 
ductivity has  been  declining  for  15 
yean  and  has  now  ground  to  a  halt. 
Look  at  the  record:  productivity  in- 
creased at  a  3.1-percent  rate  in  1M8- 
aS;  2.2  percent  in  19W-7S:  but  only  0.8 
percent  in  10T3-79.  This  translates 
into  very  slow  economic  growth.  Eco- 
nomic growth  that  averaged  around  4 
percent  annually  in  the  1980's  was 
minus  1  percent  last  year.  Federal  reg- 
ulation also  helps  choice  economic 
growth.  In  1980  and  1081  fiscal  years. 
the  cost  of  Federal  regulations  repre- 
sents 4.4  percent  of  ONP. 

Very  simply,  our  Nation  is  stagnant 
because  of  too  much  government.  The 
'Democrat  budget  of  the  Carter  admln- 
iatration  called  for  spending  that  rep- 
resented 23  percent  of  ONP.  Policies 
lOw  this  are  intolerable  when  we  have 
a  1980  inflation  rate  of  12.4  percent 
and  interest  rates  in  excess  of  20  per- 
cent. 

Too  much  government  leads  to  too 
much  spending  which  leads  to  ramp- 
ant inflation.  Inflation  has  literally 
exploded  from  a  level  of  about  1.5  per- 
cent annually  in  the  lOOO's  to  a  level 
of  13  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
Rising  prices  affect  every  facet  of 
every  American's  life;  the  President  is 
determined  to  reduce  the  basis  of  in- 
flation. Government  spending,  by  call- 
ing for  the  most  dramatic  budget  cuts 
ever.  Look  at  what  impact  Inflation 
has  on  people's  lives: 

People  are  pushed  into  ever-higher 
tax  bndwts.  In  1965.  median  income 
was  $8,272  and  the  average  income  and 
social  security  taxes  were  $789.  This  is 
an  effective  tax  rate  of  9.5  percent.  In 
1981.  the  median  income  is  expected  to 
be  $23,593.  with  average  income  and 
sodal  security  taxes  of  $4,210,  for  an 
effective  tax  rate  of  1741  percent. 

Toung  couples  cannot  buy  their  first 
homes  anymore.  In  1971.  a  home  that 
sold  for  $28,500  with  an  80-percent  30- 
year  mortgage  at  7  percent  interest 
produced  monthly  payments  of 
$151.86.  The  same  house  this  year 
cosU  $70,000.  With  an  80-percent  30- 
year  mortgage  at  the  current  16  per- 
cent interest  pnMluces  a  montlily  pay- 
ment at  $879.17.  Even  this  im>hibiUve 
figure  does  not  include  hiflationary  in- 
creases in  taxes,  energy  cost,  insur- 
ance, and  maintenance. 

Regulations  pouring  out  of  Washing- 
ton, which  the  President  is  committed 
to  reducing  with  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, are  brealdng  the  average  family. 
Federal  regulations  add  over  $1,000  to 


the  price  of  a  1982  car.  The  American 
family  must  shoulder  an  average  of 
$1 JOO  a  year  in  regulatory  costs  in  an 
inflationary  time  when  everyone  is 
burdoMd  by  high  taxes. 

The  President  understands,  and  so 
must  this  Congress,  that  people 
cannot  continue  to  hold  up  under  the 
heavy  strain  of  taxation.  In  the  past 
10  years,  taxes  have  grown  by  168.5 
percent  and  wiU  go  up  another  90.4 
percent  between  now  and  1986.  As  it  is 
now.  the  average  American  must  work 
each  year  until  May  10  just  to  pay  his 
taxes. 

The  President  proposes  a  major  cut 
in  tax  rates  for  Americans  In  response 
to  this  flood  of  bad  economic  news 
that  has  resulted  from  past  liberal 
policies.  We  can  leave  over  $220  billion 
In  the  hands  of  the  people  through 
tax  cuts  over  the  next  5  years  to  invest 
and  use  as  they  wish  by  supporting 
the  President's  position.  The  largest 
part  of  the  tax  rate  reduction  will  go 
to  the  lowest  income  earners.  This 
Congess  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  those  who  make  the  most  money 
also  carry  the  heavy  burden  while  50 
percent  of  all  taxpayers— those 
making  $11,000  or  less,  pay  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  total  tax  burden. 

We  have  created  a  bureaucratic 
monster  of  a  welfare  state  that  depre- 
ciates individual  responsibility.  By  cut- 
ting back  on  those  eligible  for  welfare- 
related  pajrments.  we  can  give  individ- 
ual honor  and  dignity  back  to  millions 
of  people  while  not  failing  to  look 
after  those  in  real  need. 

Taxpayers  are  bone  tired  of  endless- 
ly growing  social  spending  programs 
that  undermine  people's  faith  in 
themselves,  the  Nation's  financial 
health,  and  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  it  should  do.  Today. 
30  percent  of  the  Xi&.  population  is 
eligible  to  receive  some  type  of  bene- 
fits through  income  redistribution  pro- 
grams. In  1950,  we  spent  $15  billion  on 
social  programs:  In  1970,  we  spend  $74 
billion;  last  year  we  spent  $300  billion. 

Massive  spending  is  only  a  sjrmptom 
of  a  much  larger  problem:  Govern- 
ment out  of  control.  Americans  are 
ready  for  a  change.  They  are  ready  to 
begin  making  their  own  decisions 
about  their  lives  and  how  they  spend 
and  invest  their  money,  where  their 
children  go  to  school,  and  where  they 
Uve. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting President  Ronald  Reagan's 
vision  of  a  new  America:  An  America 
with  less  government  by  bureaucrats 
and  more  government  by  and  for  the 
people. 

D  1215 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 


Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  took  the  floor  a  moment  ago.  and 
there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion 
about  my  remaiks  concerning  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fattmt- 
KOT).  My  remarlES  concerned  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  from  what  I  see  in  the 
CoMoansioifAL  Raooao.  there  are  no 
tax  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1982  in  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  is  the 
only  thing  we  are  talking  about  for 
this  partictilar  year. 

I  took  a  look  at  the  Cohorcssiohal 
RacoRD  of  April  29.  1981,  on  page 
7830.  and  I  see  irtiere  his  substitute 
calls  for  revenues  of  $717  billion.  The 
Latta-Gramm  substitute  calls  for  rev- 
enues of  $658  billion.  Therefore,  the 
Latta-Gramm  proposal  allows  a  $51 
billion  tax  cut.  and  I  do  not  see  a  tax 
cut  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  revenues  are  some  $60  billion 
higher.  I  do  not  see  where  he  comes 
out  with  a  tax  cut  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Bfr.  MooBX). 

That  is.  of  course,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  1981.  1982.  1983.  and  build- 
ing for  the  future. 

Hx.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkxhs). 

Bir.  HAWKINS.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  BiARKxr). 

Mr.  MARKET.  Bfr.  (Chairman,  one 
of  the  interesting  things,  as  we  debate 
the  economy  and  try  to  put  it  back 
into  kilter  again,  is  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  mention  of  the  word, 
"energy."  The  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  up  here  a  couple  of  nights 
ago  and  talked  to  the  Nation  about 
the  economic  prtMnise  of  our  country 
and  did  not  mention  the  word  energy, 
once. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Members,  if  we  were 
to  ssk  the  American  people,  what  is 
the  single  glaring  change  that  tias  oc- 
ciured  in  your  lives  over  the  last  7  or  8 
years? 

I  would  maintain  that  it  is  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  price  they  have 
to  pay  for  gasoline,  the  price  they 
have  to  pay  for  home  heating  oil.  and 
the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  natural 
gas  and  all  their  energy  products. 

A  study  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee last  year  found  that  38  percent  of 
inflation  in  1979  can  be  attributed  to 
energy  price  increases.  That  38-per- 
cent factor  is  never  addressed,  never 
discussed,  never  talked  about. 

What  does  the  Reagan  budget  do 
about  energy?  Here  is  America's  new 
program  to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis 
in  America:  We  are  going  to  eliminate 
the  solar  and  conservation  bank,  we 
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are  going  to  eliminate  the  urban  waste 
to  mergy  program,  we  are  going  to  es- 
sentially eliminate  the  low-income 
weatherization  program,  we  are  going 
to  eliminate  the  technical  and  aarist- 
ance  programs  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, we  are  going  to  cut  in  half 
the  schools  and  hospitals  weatherlsa- 
tion  program,  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate the  residaitlal  conservation  serv- 
ice, we  are  going  to  do  away  with  new 
appliance  standards  and  new  building 
efficiency  standards. 

And  they  say  also:  We  are  going  to 
slash  by  66  percent  alternative  fuels 
programs  such  as  gasohol.  wind  R.  & 
D.  and  commerdalization.  low-head 
hydro  and  solar  R.  &  D.  and  commer- 
cialization. And  the  Federal  role  in 
emergency  planning  is  emasculated. 
They  say:  We  do  not  want  to  plan  for 
an  energy  emergency  in  this  country. 
Let  us  do  away  with  that  program  be- 
cause we  do  not  need  it  in  this  country 
anymore,  because  God  knows  we  do 
not  have  an  energy  crisis  anymore. 

What  does  the  Gramm-Iatta  substi- 
tute do  with  regard  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve?  It  puts  it  in  serious 
Jeopardy  because  it  puts  it  in  private 
hands.  We  will  decide  the  fate  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  this 
country,  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
a  reserve  of  oil  In  case  of  a  cutoff  of 
OPEC  oil.  based  on  whether  private 
investors  decide  It  Is  a  good  investment 
to  get  Into  that  business.  That  is  a 
good  way  to  conduct  ova  country's  na- 
tional seciuity  they  say. 

And  now  we  are  looldng  at  Iran  and 
Iraa.  we  are  deciding  whether  we 
should  send  aircraft  and  AWACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Libya  Is  trying  to 
get  an  atomic  bomb  to  drop  on  IsraeL 
We  are  deciding  that  the  future  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  depend- 
ent on  whether  private  investors 
decide  to  put  any  money  into  it. 

What  is  the  Republican  policy  on 
energy  in  this  country?  We  are  going 
to  completely  decontrol  all  energy 
prices  for  the  big  gas  companies  and 
big  oil  companies  in  this  country. 

What  does  that  mean  with  these 
market  forces?  Those  maiket  forces 
are  going  to  depress  the  amount  of 
conservation  existing  in  our  country. 

In  1975,  18  percent  of  our  profits  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
American  economy  went  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry. That  was  18  percent  in  1975.  In 
1980  it  was  40  percent. 

Forty  percent  of  all  profits  in  the 
manufacturing  of  the  American  econo- 
my went  to  oil  companies. 

What  does  that  mean?  Well,  it 
means  that  every  other  corporation  in 
the  nonenergy  sector  of  the  American 
economy,  frcmi  automobiles  on  down, 
has  that  many  fewer  dollars  to  go 
after  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  invest 
in  their  own  plants  to  give  us  the  kind 
of  reindustriallsatlcm  that  we  need. 

What  else  does  it  mean?  It  means 
that  the  oU  companies  have  so  much 


extra  numey  that  they  can  go  out  and 
buy  Kennecott,  they  can  go  out  and 
buy  AMAir,  and  they  can  go  out  and 
buy  Mimtgomery  Ward.  Just  in  recent 
times  they  have  ment  $15  billion. 

Now,  we  are  talking  about  tax  cuts 
and  we  are  talldng  about  budget  cuts. 
Here  is  $15  billion  that  was  given  to 
the  oil  companies  so  they  can  go  out 
and  try  to  find  some  oil  In  the  aisles  of 
Mcmtgomery  Ward. 

What  could  we  do  with  tliat  $15  bU- 
li<m?  Maybe  we  could  have  taken  that 
$15  billion  and  given  it  back  to  the 
taxpayers  and  given  it  to  industries  in 
this  country;  so  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  communications  industry, 
and  the  alternative  energy  industry 
could  get  the  proper  incentives  to 
make  the  investments  in  new  technol- 
ogies that  could  get  us  out  of  the  mess 
we  are  in.  in  terms  of  our  dependence 
on  traditional  fossil  fuels. 

Our  policy  now  is  to  completely 
deregulate  all  natural  gas  and  decon- 
trol prices  for  all  oil,  and  we  are  look- 
ing at  50  percent  of  our  profits  in  the 
American  economy  and  the  manufac- 
turing sector  going  to  oil  companies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MsKKET)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Uonan  from  Massachusetts  (Bdr. 
Mahkst).      

Mr.  BCARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HAWKxm)  very  much. 

So  it  is  not  Just  the  poor  and  it  is  not 
Just  the  wortdng  Americans  who  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  this 
transfer  of  wealth  to  the  oO  compa- 
nies, but  all  other  nonenergy  indus- 
tries are  hurt  as  welL  Business  Week 
warned  that  this  trend  could:  Lower 
the  ratio  of  economic  growth  as  more 
and  more  companies  find  it  increasing- 
ly difficult  to  find  funds  for  capital  in- 
vestment; lead  to  a  continued  loss  of 
economic  efficiency  because  the  oil  in- 
dustry will  take  on  unfamiliar  proj- 
ects; and  it  exacerbates  inflation  as 
companies  se^  to  boost  their  declin- 
ing profit  margins  by  raising  prices. 

Perhaps  all  of  that  would  be  worth 
it  as  a  tradeoff  if  it  significantly  con- 
tributed to  a  reduction  of  dependence 
on  foreign  oiL  But  it  is  clear,  from 
studies  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School  and  down  through  every  other 
study  by  Princeton  and  the  University 
of  Michigan,  that  increasing  prices 
alone  are  not  sufficient,  that  we  need 
additional  dollars  poured  into  conser- 
vation projects. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  budget  is 
every  single  conservation  project  that 
we  put  on  the  books  over  the  years, 
and  they  are  not  even  sufficient  to 
begin  with.  They  were  grossly  inad- 
equate, and  stiU  they  would  wipe  them 
off  the  books. 

That  is  annpletely  at  odds  with 
what  the  French  are  doing,  with  what 


the  Swiss  are  doing,  with  what  the 
Germans  are  doing,  and  with  what  the 
Japanese  are  doing  in  terms  of  trying 
to  make  their  countries  more  energy 
efficient. 

The  Reagan  budget,  the  Gramm- 
Latta  sulistitute.  is  a  complete  vaodkr 
ery  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  our 
country  to  eatai  energy  independence. 
Indeed,  what  we  do  is  abdicate  the 
Government's  responsiliility  for  put- 
ting together  an  energy  agenda  in  our 
country  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Ug  oil 
comiwnies  and  the  big  gas  oMiwanies. 

If  that  is  the  energy  policy  we  are 
going  to  have  in  oiir  country,  where 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  are  going  to 
oil  and  gas  companies  to  buy  coiver 
companies,  to  buy  timber  companies, 
and  to  buy  drugstores  and  circuses, 
fine,  that  is  a  great  ecoiomic  policy, 
but  let  us  not  try  to  kid  the  American 
people  into  believing  it  is  going  to 
solve  our  energy  crisis,  because  it  is 
not.  We  could  take  that  $15  billion  or 
$16  billion  and  put  it  into  oiergy  and 
really  help  to  break  our  dependence 
on  imported  oiL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan  budget  Is 
a  disgrace. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  minutes  of  our  time  to 
the  goitleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Pabsis). 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Re- 
publican Monbers  of  the  97th  Coa- 
gress.  almost  to  a  man  or  a  woman, 
imanttiMMMiiy  support  the  Rcsgan  bi- 
partisan proposal,  and  *"wi«ig  them  is 
my  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nilugav). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  \nthout  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Nblucaii)  is  recognized  tat  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  IHrginia 
(Mr.  Paaxis)  for  giving  up  his  time  at 
this  point.  I  have  to  catch  an  airplane 
to  get  home  to  spread  the  message  aa 
the  Gramm-Latta  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery. 

Yesterday  I  learned  that  the  dollar 
rose  on  the  international  market  I 
was  heartened  to  learn  that  this  was 
in  part  due  to  renewed  confidence  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  I  would  like  to 
think  Uiat  President  Reagan's  excel- 
lent speech  of  Tuesday  had  a  lot  to  do 
wiUi  taistilling  this  confidence.  Foreign 
investOTs  apparently  know  the  impor- 
tance of  the  President's  program,  as 
do  a  majority  of  Americans,  so  it  Is  im- 
perative that  we  back  the  President. 

However,  there  was  another  reason 
for  the  rise  in  the  d<rflar.  It  rose  in 
part  because  of  the  increase  in  tlie 
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prime  rate,  which  Is  very  diahearten- 


I  eannot  blame  foreign  InveBton  for 
wanttnc  to  MOd  their  money  here 
when  they  can  let  nich  a  fine  return 
oo  their  fundi. 

However,  high  Interest  rates  are  fine 
for  foveltn  Investors,  but  not  for  the 
average  American  ettiaen.  Our  dtlaens 
cannot  inirehase  homes,  buy  cars,  or 
even  maintain  their  standard  of  living- 
We  must  bring  Interest  rates  down, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  the  President 
proposes  to  do. 

Mortgage  interest  rates  averaged 
nearty  IS  percent  last  year  and  are 
likely  to  go  hli^er  this  year.  These 
hl^  rates  effectivdy  make  homebuy- 
Ing  out  of  the  question  for  many 
Americans. 

High  Interest  rates  are  also  affecting 
the  abUity  of  Americans  to  buy  cars. 
which  Is  crii>pling  our  auto  industry. 
Ih  IMO.  America  produced  half  of  the 
world's  cara.  and  now  we  are  barely 
i«.«M»>y  more  than  one-fifth.  Related 
industries  such  as  steel  are  also  suffer- 
ing. If  we  are  to  revitalise  these  indus- 
tries. Interest  rates  must  come  down: 
otherwlse.  the  investment  fimds  they 
need  will  be  diverted  elsewhere.  For 
example,  in  recent  yean  we  have  seen 
tdlUoos  of  dollars  flow  into  short-term 
taivestments  to  the  exclusion  of  longer 
term  investments  of  the  type  needed 
to  purchase  expensive  capital  equip- 
ment. 

D  1230 

Hl|^  Interest  rates  also  affect  our 
standard  of  living.  When  a  family 
must  pay  outrageously  high  interest 
on  their  loans,  it  deprives  them  from 
using  their  hard  earned  money  for 
other  purposes. 

The  combined  wallop  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  increasing  social  security 
taxes  and  rising  taxes  due  to  inflation 
is  devastating  to  the  average  family. 

The  President's  plan  seeks  to 
remedy  these  problems.  The  Presi- 
dent's balanced  four-part  program. 
baaed  not  on  the  shibboleths  of  the 
past,  but  on  the  promise  of  a  bright, 
new  future  of  economic  prosperity,  is 
needed  and  needed  now. 

We  have  argued  that  manipulation 
of  the  budget  will  cure  all  of  our  social 
and  otvtiwantr  problems.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  true.  It  is  apparent  that 
deflett  qoending  is  part  of  our  prob- 
lem, not  the  solution.  Therefore,  the 
President  is  wisely  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

However,  he  is  not  calling  for  it  im- 
BsedUely,  but  by  1984.  Why?  Because 
he  does  not  want  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers, 
as  others  would  have  him  do.  He  has. 
*— **»^.  called  for  a  tax  cut  to  put 
nme  money  In  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book,  to  put  more  money  into  business 
Investmrnt  and  to  put  more  money 
into  savings. 


The  President  has  also  called  for 
regulatory  reform.  He  has  already  put 
into  effect  a  regulatory  relief  program 
to  save  the  auto  industry  and  consimi- 
ers  $10  billion.  This  is  a  clear  sign  of 
the  President's  intention  to  live  up  to 
his  campaign  promises. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  President's 
program  involves  a  stable  monetary 
policy.  Today's  high  interest  rates  par- 
tially result  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  policy  of  driving  interest  rates 
up  to  stem  inflation.  We  have  seen  the 
unfortunate  results  of  this  policy  in 
the  housing  industry. 

The  President  has  properly  recog- 
nized that  stability  in  the  monetary 
supply  is  more  important  than  driving 
up  interest  rates.  In  fact,  overly  high 
interest  rates  may  negate  other  as- 
pects of  the  President's  plan.  There- 
fore. I  hope  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  wlU  work  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  insure  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  dollar  is  rising  on  the 
international  markets.  I  am  also  glad 
that  foreign  investors  want  to  Invest 
here.  However,  I  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  foreign  investors  send  their 
money  here  not  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates,  but  because  our  fac- 
tories are  working  to  full  capacity,  our 
unemployment  rates  are  low,  and  in- 
flation has  been  controlled.  I  want  to 
see  our  economy  booming  again. 

President  Reagan  has  offered  us  a 
way  to  revitalize  our  economy.  We 
must  take  his  lead  and  support  the  bi- 
partisan substitute,  which  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  President's  program. 

The  American  people  sent  a  re- 
sounding mandate  to  Washington  last 
year  and  we  must  now  adhere  to  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people. 

So  once  again,  let  me  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute. 

Not  another  Member  of  Congress  is 
taking  more  of  a  political  risk  ttian  I 
in  voting  for  change:  Funds  from 
every  conceivable  Federal  program  has 
been  pumped  into  my  district  for  dec- 
ades; but  it  is  a  time  for  courage,  not 
iwlitics  as  usual. 

During  the  recent  recess  I  made  a 
very  interesting  analogy  when  I  ap- 
peared before  800  people  of  the  United 
Way.  Since  1955,  contributions  to 
charitable  organizations  rose  to  $43 
billion  a  year,  seven  times  that  of 
1955.  While  America,  a  compassionate, 
generous  America  with  feelings  for  the 
poor,  while  they  were  raising  their 
budget  seven  times,  there  was  one  dif- 
ference. Or,  I  might  say  there  was  a 
parallel.  The  American  Government 
was  also  increasing  its  budget.  As  the 
United  Way  increased  its  budget  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  the 
American  budget  increased  by  billions 
of  dollars.  As  charitable  contributions 
increased  by  billions  to  $43  billion,  the 
American  budget  increased  by  hun- 


dreds of  billions,  but  there  was  one 
startling  difference.  The  United  Way 
paid  as  it  went  and  the  American  Oov- 
emment  said.  "Charge  it,  charge  it." 
And  now  we  are  approaching  a  trillion- 
dollar  debt  with  $80  to  $90  billion  a 
year  in  interest.  Think  of  the  social 
programs  that  would  buy. 

My  colleagues.  I  say  to  you.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  high  unemployment, 
double  digit  inflation,  not  being  able 
to  buy  a  house  and  high  interest  rates 
to  my  12-year-old  son.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  him  that  legacy  and  I  doubt  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  want  to  leave  their  children  and 
grandchildren  that  legacy. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  us  so  your  children 
will  not  be  left  that  legacy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  understand  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nebraska  would  like  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  President's  program,  on  which  we 
shall  vote  next  week,  in  the  form  of 
the  Reagan  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  115. 
On  Tuesday,  on  the  grassy  triangle  in 
the  front  of  the  Capitol,  I  went  to 
bat— with  some  of  my  coUeagues— for 
the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery;  next  week.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  home  run:  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
gram by  passage  of  the  Reagan 
Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

Having  spent  the  April  work  period 
in  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska, 
where  my  constituents  complain  that 
they  are  striking  out  in  trying  to  cope 
with  major  league  inflation,  taxation, 
and  regulation,  I  have  seen  and 
heard— at  39  different  meetings  and  in 
scores  of  personal  conversations- 
widespread  support  for  a  win  for  the 
President's  program. 

The  Reagan  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute, which  the  President  endorsed  in 
this  Chamber  Tuesday  evening,  is  in 
line  with  his  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Reflecting  the  mandate  on 
which  he  was  elected  last  November,  it 
includes  sul)stantial  budget  savings: 
$25  billion  less  in  spending  than  the 
Budget  Committee  version. 

Moreover,  it  assumes  the  first  stage 
of  the  President's  tax-cut  proposals,  to 
reduce  the  rising  burden  on  taxpayers, 
stimulate  savings  and  investment,  and 
provide  incentives  for  productivity. 

In  addition,  it  caUs  for  redirection  of 
Federal  activities,  primarily  through 
deregulation. 

AU  of  these  are  designed  to  create  a 
noninflationary.  stable  monetary 
policy,  while  retaining  what  the  Presi- 
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dent  calls  a  "social  safety  net"  for  the 
elderly,  unemployed,  and  poor. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bipartisan 
substitute  in  recognition  of  its  overall 
impact  on  various  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  my  district— in  recognition  of 
the  benefits  it  provides  and  the  sacri- 
fices it  requires.  At  the  same  time, 
while  supporting  the  Reagan  Oramm- 
Latta  budget  goals  on  which  we  wlU 
vote,  I  pledge  continuing  scrutiny  of 
elements  of  the  budget  package.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  have  a  particular  responsibili- 
ty, when  It  comes  down  to  the  actual 
spending  stage  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budgetary  process,  to  help  assure 
equity  to  Nebraska  and  the  Nation. 

In  terms  of  the  budget  goals  which 
the  Reagan  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
would  set.  I  endorse  its  acceptance  of 
the  President's  request  for  greater 
funding,  compared  to  fiscal  year  1981. 
for  national  defense.  Restoration  of 
this  country's  margin  of  safety  is  vital 
to  deterrence  of  foreign  aggression. 

On  another  crucial  goal.  I  accept  the 
bipartisan  substitute's  call  for  com- 
pression of  the  n^idly  expanding 
energy  bureaucracy. 

We  Nebraskans  can  cheer  about  the 
President's  bacldng— incorporated  into 
the  Reagan  Gramm-Latta  substitute's 
natural  resources  and  environment 
category— of  the  State's  water  proj- 
ects. In  the  vast  17-State  area  of  the 
West,  water  is  vital.  Even  now,  people 
are  fighting  for  8.000  acre-feet  of 
water,  as  they  watch  millions  of  acre- 
feet  flow  through  underdevelc^ied 
rivers  and  gxillies.  Untold  quantities  of 
water  are  needed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  growing  population  both  for  agri- 
cultiu^  products  and  for  energy  re- 
sources. 

In  our  agricultural  district,  we  are 
also  encouraged  by  the  slight  increase 
for  basic  agricultural  research.  Exten- 
sion Service  development,  and  pnnno- 
tion  of  agriciiltural  exports. 

Moreover,  although  the  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices category  in  both  the  President's 
budget  request  and  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute is  reduced  over  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  substitute  restores  funds— aban- 
doned by  the  Budget  Committee  ver- 
sion—for vocational  education,  vital  to 
the  community  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  my  State. 

Although  both  the  President's  re- 
quest and  the  bipartisan  substitute  re- 
flect increases  over  fiscal  year  1981  in 
health  spending,  such  Increases  are 
held  to  a  minimum.  Proposals  to  give 
greater  flexibility  to  the  States  in 
medicaid  spending,  der^idate  aspects 
of  the  health  industry,  to  Implement 
antifraud  and  antlabuse  reforms,  and 
target  aid  for  health  manpower  educa- 
tion to  high  priority  areas  should 
greatly  reduce  administrative  costs 
and  provide  medical  bmeflts  and  more 
effective  use  of  tax  dollars. 


Finally,  I  applaud  the  Reagan 
Oramm-Latta  substitute's  recognition 
of  the  need  to  provide  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation as  well  as  medical  programs. 
This  is  part  of  the  safety  net,  designed 
to  fulfill  obligations  to  our  Nation's 
veterans,  including  a  significant  per- 
centage of  Nebraskans,  for  their  serv- 
ices to  this  country. 

In  supporting  the  Reagan  Gramm- 
lAtta  substitute.  I  realize  that  initiat- 
ing a  new  program,  rather  than  acting 
piecemeal  as  in  the  past,  is  difficult 
for  us  all.  But  the  name  of  the  game  is 
economic  recovery,  and.  as  the  Presi- 
dent told  us  Tuesday  evening.  "It's  the 
only  answer  we  have  left."  He  urged  us 
to  "woik  as  a  team."  I  believe  that  the 
bipartisan  substitute  is  a  team  ap- 
proach, and  I  Join  members  of  both 
parties  in  urging  that  we  "bring  it 
home." 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  going  to  bat  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritteb). 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  really 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  helping  put  together  what  is  a 
very  important  communication  to  the 
American  people  in  this  most  impor- 
tant time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
bates of  our  times.  We  are  debating 
more  than  Just  budget  aggregates.  We 
are  debating  the  destiny  and  direction 
of  this  great  Nation. 

For  too  long  the  American  people 
have  suffered  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
For  too  long  American  industry  has 
been  strangled  by  Government  regula- 
tion. For  too  long  the  American  people 
have  been  saddled  by  overtaxation. 
For  too  long  the  American  economy 
has  been  underproductive. 

Here  is  what  the  economic  mess  is 
doing  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  Woik- 
ers  fortunate  enough  to  be  covered  by 
a  union  contract  have  seen  hard- 
fought  wage  gains  eaten  away  by  infla- 
tion. The  economic  mess  has  been  vi- 
cious to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  workers 
and  the  Mack  Truck  workers.  Infla- 
tion has  pushed  interest  rates  to  the 
point  where  if  they  can  afford  the  in- 
terest rates  for  a  new  truck  or  a  con- 
struction project  using  steel,  they 
really  do  not  need  the  loan.  The  once 
strong  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  are 
cracking  under  the  weight  of  a  decay- 
ing industrial  economy. 

Mvarel  and  textfle  mills  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  caimot  afford  the  nec- 
essary loans  to  help  them  stay  in  busi- 
ness and  continue  employing  nearly 
30.000  workers.  Large-scale  construc- 
tion, the  kind  woiked  at  by  the  build- 
ing construction  trades,  has  almost 
groimd  to  a  halt.  For  those  without 
the  benefits  of  a  union  contract  the 


situation  is  even  more  grim.  People 
woiklng  in  the  housing  indiistry  and 
in  general  construction  have  felt  the 
enormous  crunch  of  inflation-driven 
interest  rates.  Homes  stand  unoccu- 
pied. Our  Lehigh  Valley  educators 
have  seen  their  own  take-home  pay  in 
real  dollars  reduced  over  the  years. 
Under  present  conditions,  there  is  no 
way  that  their  take-home  pay  can 
keep  up  with  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
And,  so  their  economic  decline  contin- 
ues. 

Here  is  what  the  economic  mess  is 
doing  to  our  senior  citizens.  Those 
who  have  spent  their  lives  putting 
away  a  nest  egg  for  their  retirement 
have  found  that  nest  egg  cracked  and 
half  emptied  by  inflation.  Those  patri- 
otic Americans  who  worked  all  their 
lives  to  create  the  kind  of  country  that 
gave  opportunity  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren  are  now  looking  in 
dismay  at  our  inability  to  put  our- 
selves back  on  the  right  track. 

This  is  simply  not  the  time  for  busi- 
ness as  usual.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
continuing  the  same  economic  policies 
that  are  pustiing  this  country  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  We  do  want  a 
steel  industry,  a  truck  industry,  an  ap- 
parel and  textile  industry,  a  home- 
building  industry,  and  the  continu- 
ation of  our  small  business  to  provide 
Jobs  for  people.  But,  we  wiU  see  these 
opportunities  and  others  fade  into  the 
fog  of  political  rhetoric  if  it  is  business 
asusuaL 

Before  us  is  a  bipartisan  budget  pro- 
posal to  begin  to  stem  this  tide  of  eco- 
nomic destruction.  It  is  an  opportimity 
to  relieve  the  overburdened  taxpayer 
from  the  ruins  of  inflaticm.  It  is  an  op- 
portimity to  rid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  waste  and  abuse  that  has 
plagued  it  for  so  long.  Before  us  is  a 
chance  to  return  this  Nation  to  pre- 
dominance in  the  marketplace— a 
genuine  hope  for  our  future. 

On  November  4.  the  American 
people  shouted  their  desire  for  bold, 
decisive  change.  And.  before  us  now 
are  a  number  of  proposals  Haiminy  to 
be  this  vehicle  for  change.  During 
these  days  we  will  debate  the  merits  of 
each  proposal  It  is  paramount  that  we 
resist  the  temptation  at  this  time  to 
dwell  on  the  specifics  of  the  budget  in- 
stead of  its  whole.  It  is  paramount 
that  we  not  lose  sight  of  the  forest  for 
the  trees. 

Our  action  here  in  the  next  few  days 
is  (mly  the  first  step  in  our  battle 
against  overspending,  overtaxation, 
and  overregulatlcm.  the  real  battle  lies 
ahead  in  the  authorising  and  appro- 
priating committees.  My  colleagues.  I 
urge  you  to  look  closely  at  these  pro- 
posals before  you  decide  which  truly 
represents  the  wiU  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  last  November  and  in  reomt 
months. 
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Mr.  PARRIS.  I  apiireeiAte  the  com- 
manti  of  my  oolteMtue. 

I  iMd  DOW  to  the  gentleman  from 
IftfthtgMi  (Mr.  DDm). 

Mr.  DUMN.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 
for  Ttaldiiw.  I  want  to  talk  on  this  aub- 
Jeet.  but  let  me  begin  by  ■pi'aklng  to 
ramaika  made  on  the  floor  about  a 
half  hour  ago  concerning  the  Reagan 
commitment  to  energy.  We  were  told 
there  la  none.  I  lit  on  the  Committee 
on  Sdenoe  and  Technology.  To  the 
Memben  here  who  do  not  sit  on  the 
mwimlttm.  let  me  emphatically  tell 
you  that  there  is  a  Reagan  commit- 
ment to  solving  the  crisis  of  energy  in 
this  country.  That  is  not  the  same 
thing,  however,  as  saying  there  is  a 
oomniitment   to  the  Department   of 

Eottgy- 

Let  me  give  you  one  small  example.  I 
am  from  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
Mfa»t>%^«  we  are  concerned  about  new 
and  better  automoMle  enginiw,  This 
Ccmgress  last  year  authorised  $55  mil- 
lion for  new  and  better  engine  re- 
search by  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  Department  of  Energy  does  not 
have  the  significant  expertise  In  auto- 
moldle  »wg<T»*«,  so  they  forwarded 
that  money  to  NASA— from  Congress 
to  DOE  to  NASA. 

I  went  to  the  NASA  Lewis  Research 
Center  in  March  and  interviewed  the 
head  of  that  Center.  They  are  working 
on  three  new  engines.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tlonan  in  charge  of  that  NASA  pro- 
gram about  the  $55  million. 

His  answer  back  to  me  was,  "What 
$55  mnunn,  Congressman?" 

I  said.  "What  do  you  mean?  How 
much  mmiey  did  you  get?" 

He  said.  "We  got  $50.1  million." 

That  is  what  Mr.  Reagan  azKi  that  Is 
what  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
are  against. 

The  elimination  of  $4.9  million  of 
bureaucrats  here  in  Washington— tliat 
is  what  the  Latta-Oramm  proposal, 
the  Reagan  proposal,  is  all  about. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  been 
called  unsympathetic.  We  have  been 
called  uncaring.  We  have  been  called 
budget-cutting  and  ax-wielding.  I  chal- 
lenge scMne  of  my  more  liberal  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to 
answer  the  question,  who  is  really  un- 
sympathetic? Who  Is  really  going  to 
benefit  from  the  past  policies  of  this 
countnr?  We  have  every  conceivable 
program  for  the  poor  that  you  could 
think  of  and  then  some:  yet  have  we 
less  vota  in  this  country?  The  answer 
very  definitely  is  "No."  Who  has  bene- 
fited? We  have  more  strength,  more 
power,  and  more  money  right  here  in 
this  Onngrras;  we  have  more  ccMnmit- 
tees.  more  chairmanships,  and  more 
■uboommittee  chairmanships,  all  more 
eoocemed  about  their  respective  turfs 
than  ever  has  been  so  bef  we.  But  have 
we  ever  really  begun  to  resolve  the 
real  problems  that  exist  out  there  in 
the  country?  I  think  the  answer  Is  no. 


and  that  is  what  the  Reagan  proposal 
is  all  about 

If  you  take  a  close  look  at  the 
Reagan  proposals,  you  wiU  find  that 
what  they  really  do  is  not  burden  the 
poor,  but  eliminate  some  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats in  this  town,  and  aamt  of 
the  committee  funding  in  these  Halls. 
That  is  what  they  are  all  about.  That 
is  why  I  support  the  Latta-Oramm  ap- 
proach. Every  one  of  us  in  this  room 
knows  that  when  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country— from  whatever 
origin— with  an  average  of  less  than  $7 
in  their  pockets,  they  did  not  come 
here  and  say.  "Where  Is  the  nearest 
welfare  office?  Where  Is  the  nearest 
food  stamp  office?"  They  came  here 
and  said.  "Where  are  the  opportimi- 
ties?" 

That  is  what  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  going  to  do  is  put 
those  opportunities  back. 

I  do  not  think  this  country  is  s\if fer- 
Ing  from  a  national  malaise.  I  happen 
to  believe  In  the  American  dream.  I 
think  it  is  still  alive.  It  Is  covered  up 
by  a  myriad  of  Federal  Inefficient 
spending,  wasteful  tax  expenditures, 
and  bureaucrats.  It  is  our  Job  to  begin 
to  peel  off  those  layers,  because  under- 
neath It  all  I  still  think  a  majority  of 
the  American  public  believes  in  that 
American  dream. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DnmO  for  his 
coounents. 

One  of  the  alternatives  that  wiU  be 
presented  next  week  is  the  so-called 
Hefner  perfecting  amendment  which 
adds  $6.5  billion  to  the  national  de- 
fense categories  of  the  budget.  I  do 
not  mean  to  question  the  motives  or 
integrity  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Caix>lina  (Mr. 
Hanm),  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  extremely  busy,  but  It  is  puzaling  to 
me  that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hsnm)  has  now  devel- 
oped such  a  passion  for  the  defense 
budget  of  this  Nation.  On  April  9  in 
the  so-called  Trible  amendment,  which 
would  have  added  the  Identical 
number  of  dollars  to  the  defense 
budget,  the  amendment  tied  14  to  14, 
and  my  coUeague  from  North  Carolina 
was  recorded  as  not  having  voted. 

One  would  certainly  think  he  would 
have  made  a  particular  effort  to  be 
present  at  that  time  It  was  considered 
In  committee.  I  am  sure,  of  course, 
that  this  change  of  attutude  Is  not  at- 
tributable to  partisan  political  consid- 
erations, so  I  can  only  assume  that  his 
change  of  heart  was  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  the  $6.5  billion  amend- 
ment, although  it  Is  basically  an  au- 
thority and  not  a  budgetary  outlay, 
would  In  net  effect  Increase  the  deficit 
of  the  Jones  proposal  to  that  or  close 
to  that  of  the  Oramm-lAtta  proposal. 
So  the  suggestion  that  the  Jones  alter- 
native is  a  req)onsible  and  conserv- 
ative alternative  to  the  President's  bi- 


partisan proposal  is  simply  not  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wazmak). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  discussion  of  the  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  debate  is  par- 
ticularly Important  because  of  the  pro- 
posals offered  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. We  should  not  m<Ti<m««<»  the 
impact  of  the  choices  we  will  make  in 
voting  on  this  budget.  This  vote  In- 
volves far  more  than  dollar  levels  for 
Federal  outlays:  It  involves  higher 
health  care  costs  for  all  Americans 
and  devastating  reductions  In  services 
for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  I 
have  carefully  assessed  the  impact  of 
the  administration's  budget  proposal 
on  the  health  of  our  people.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  these  proposals  are  not 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation. 

These  proposals  seek  a  major  re- 
structuring of  Federal  efforts  and  di- 
rections In  health  care.  They  would 
halt  30  years  of  progress  in  Improving 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 
The  well-being  and  economic  security 
of  millions  of  Americans  would  be 
Jeopardized. 

My  fundamental  concern  with  the 
Reagan  budget  is  that  It  proposes  to 
shift  or  eliminate  altogether  every 
Federal  program  which  provides 
health  care  services  to  Americans 
while  it  does  nothing  to  address  the 
underljrlng  problem  of  health  care  In- 
flation. The  Reagan  budget  fails  to 
recognize  that  it  is  Inflation  In  health 
costs— not  Federal  health  programs— 
which  has  created  the  fimding  prob- 
lems we  face  today. 

Last  year  alone,  health  care  costs  In- 
creased by  14.2  percent— or  $29  billion 
nationwide.  Annual  health  expendi- 
tures by  every  American  exceed  $1,000 
a  person  or  $4,000  for  a  family  of  four. 

Hospital  costs  are  now  increasing  at 
the  record  rate  of  19.7  percent  per 
year.  A  day  In  the  hospital  now  costs 
an  average  of  $270  and  Is  projected  to 
exceed  $500  by  1985  and  nearly  $1,000 
by  1990. 

Instead  of  confronting  this  unbri- 
dled inflation,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  proposed  to  limit  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  merely  shifting  the  cost 
and  responsibility  for  providing  ade- 
quate health  care  services  to  the 
States,  localities,  and  individual  pro- 
viders. Health  care  services  to  needy 
children  and  our  most  vulnerable  el- 
derly and  disadvantaged  citizens  will 
be  cut  while  health  care  inflation-  in- 
creases luitional  health  care  spending 
by  tens  of  billions.  Health  care  to  the 
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poor  will  be  rationed  while  the  basic 
faults  of  the  entire  health  care 
system— public  and  private— are  ig- 
nored. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
charted  its  new  course  for  health  care 
without  examining  the  impact  of  its 
proposed  actions  and  without  consult- 
ing with  the  States  and  private  groups 
asked  to  asstune  additional  costs  and 
responsibilities.  Let  us  briefly  review 
the  Reagan  proposals. 

First,  Federal  costs  would  be  reduced 
by  limiting  expenditures  on  care  for 
the  poor.  The  Federal  commitment  to 
share  with  the  States  in  the  cost  of 
care  for  the  indigent  under  medicaid- 
a  15-year  partnership— would  be  re- 
placed with  a  ceiling  on  Federal  finan- 
cial Involvement.  The  States  would  be 
left  with  the  Impossible  task  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  that  exceed  the  Federal 
contribution  or  reducing  vital  health 
and  long-term  care-services.  This  cut— 
despite  all  the  talk  about  a  safety 
net— Is  targeted  on  the  very  poorest  of 
our  people. 

The  proposal  to  replace  many  exist- 
ing categorical  health  programs  with 
block  grants  to  the  States  would  also 
reduce  Federal  costs  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  and  underserved.  Funding  for 
a  wide  range  of  health,  mental  health, 
and  prevention  activities  would  be  re- 
duced by  25  percent  and  the  States 
given  total  discretion  to  decide  how  or 
whether  to  continue  any  of  these  pro- 
grams. Block  grants  would  slash 
dozens  of  essential  health  services  in- 
cluding prenatal  care,  Immunizations, 
family  planning,  and  drug  abuse  coun- 
seling. As  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
ports: 

These  prosrams  provide  valuable  health 
care  for  poor  and  medically  underKrved 
populations. . .  they  could  not  absorb  a  28% 
reduction  in  funding  without  dnuttically  re- 
ducing medical  services. 

Second,  the  Reagan  budget  proposes 
to  abolish  two  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  limit  health  care 
costs— health  planning  and  profession- 
al standards  review  organizations. 
While  these  programs  are  not  perfect, 
they  are  our  only  tools  to  control 
costs.  Locally  based  and  staffed  by 
thousands  of  volunteers,  the  two  pro- 
grams are  now  begiiming  to  work. 

The  Reagan  budget  would  abolish 
these  programs,  and  give  the  Nation's 
health  industry  a  blank  check  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  An  unplanned,  un- 
reviewed  system  is  the  perfect  pre- 
scription for  excess  beds,  unnecessary 
care,  and  even  greater  health  care  in- 
flation. 

The  final  Reagan  health  policy  Is  a 
heavy  dose  of  rhetoric  about  a  compet- 
itive health  care  system.  Beyond  rhet- 
oric, however,  the  administration  has 
provided  no  concrete  details  on  how  it 
plans  to  force  doctors  and  hoq)itals  to 
change  their  current  mode  of  oper- 
ation. 


And  whatever  the  Icmg-range  bene- 
fits of  increased  competition,  it  clearly 
will  not  limit  costs  in  1982  or  1983.  Ex- 
perience from  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
Denver  indicates  that  years  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  successful  health  care 
plans.  Even  the  strongest  advocates 
admit  that  it  will  take  competitive  re- 
forms 10  years  to  control  health  care 
costs.  Tet  the  Reagan  administration 
asks  us  to  believe  that  $12  billion  in 
savings  will  accrue  to  medicare  over 
the  next  5  years  from  this  undefined 
proposaL 

The  overall  effect  of  the  Reagan 
policies  are  simple  to  predict.  If  these 
policies  are  adopted,  the  Nation  will 
experience  higher  health  care  costs, 
and  health  services  for  millions  of  our 
citizens  will  be  reduced  rather  than 
improved. 

Without  any  effort  to  restrain  costs. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
will  all  face  ever  increasing  expenses 
for  existing  benefits  and  existing 
beneficiaries.  Private  industry  wiU  see 
billions  of  dollars  otherwise  available 
for  plant  modernization,  environmen- 
tal improvement  and  better  wages  and 
benefits  devoted  to  higher  and  higher 
health  insuirance  premiums. 

But  most  importantly,  continuing  in- 
creases in  costs  for  our  existing  pro- 
grams wiU  inhibit— if  not  preclude— ef- 
forts to  improve  services  for  all  people. 
Further  efforts  to  improve  effective 
preventive  care  for  mothers  and  chil- 
dren will  be  deferred.  Medicare  bene- 
fits, which  already  pay  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  health  care  costs  for  the  el- 
derly, will  continue  to  erode  year  by 
year.  The  more  than  20  million  Ameri- 
cans now  without  adequate  health  in- 
surance and  the  15  to  25  million  of  our 
people  who  live  in  rural  and  inner-city 
undierserved  areas  wiU  see  fewer  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  available  to  serve 
them. 

Higher  costs  and  reduced  care— that 
is  the  message  of  the  Reagan  health 
budget. 

I  must  add  some  comments  about 
this  budget  process  and  the  reconcili- 
ation prooedive  that  has  developed.  It 
is  a  bad  process.  It  Is  not  a  reasonable 
way  to  develop  policy  and  make  laws. 
Authorizing  committees  have  exper- 
tise in  subject  areas.  Their  Job  is  to  de- 
velop legislation  with  a  full  realization 
of  its  substance  and  its  impact,  and  to 
advise  the  House  accordingly.  But  that 
is  not  the  way  the  process  works  any 
longer.  Now  a  budget  resolution  estab- 
lishes policy  in  terms  of  abstract 
dollar  savings  without  regard  to  the 
substantive  impact.  Do  the  Members 
here  today  know  that  adoption  of  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  means  they 
are  voting: 

To  slash  health  prevention  and  im- 
munizations programs  for  children? 

To  reduce  funding  for  nurse  training 
programs  by  80  percent? 


To  repeal  the  Mental  Health  Sys- 
tems Act  we  passed  overwhelmingly 
only  last  year? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Yet  that  is  what 
this  process  results  in.  Further,  reoon- 
ciliation  instructions  now  are  not  Just 
for  1  year,  but  for  3  years.  ReccmcHi- 
ation  instructions  under  the  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute  cover  not  Just  general 
spending  levels,  but  authorizing  legis- 
lation as  well.  This  is  a  bad  precedent. 
The  authorizing  committees  become 
irrelevant.  The  House  should  not 
accept  it. 

I  oppose  the  reconciliation  process.  I 
oppose  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 
Overnight  it  will  undo  health  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  has  been 
decades  in  establishing.  The  health 
care  sjrstem  will  be  damaged.  People 
will  suffer.  We  wiU  rue  the  day  if  we 
go  along  with  the  proposals  before  us. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Martih). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me  since  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pabbis) 
mentioned  my  name? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 
woman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  what  little  I  heard  of  Mr. 
Pabris'  remarks.  I  wish  he  were  on  the 
floor,  because  I  think  he  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  I  was  a  Johnny-oome- 
lately  to  increase  the  defense  outlay 
and  the  authorization  for  defense.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  extent  he  referred 
to  me.  but  if  there  is  a  member  of  the 
conservative  forum,  who  is  Mr. 
Oramm,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conservative  forum,  who  hinges 
on  my  support  for  this  Democratic  po- 
sition, it  was  the  fact  that  defense  was 
at  the  levels  the  administration  asked 
for.  Aiul  I  highly  take  excq>tion  to  Uie 
insinuation  I  am  a  Johnny-come-lately 
to  sumiort  an  increase  in  the  budget 
authority  for  def mse. 

If  Mr.  Pabbis  had  bothered  to  check 
the  record  when  we  pinnrd  the  bHI  out 
as  legislation.  I  did  go  to  the  chairman 
and  report  that  I  would  like  to  off  a 
this  on  the  fioor.  We  went  before  the 
Cmnmittee  oa  Rules  to  make  It  in 
order  for  me  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  bring  defense  vending  to  the  levels 
that  the  administration  had  asked. 

a  1300 

I  would  Just  like  to  make  that  a 
point  of  the  record.  And  to  prove  my 
point,  if  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Consovative  Forum  who  would  come 
forth,  they  would  acknowledge  that 
this  has  been  my  position  from  the 
very  start. 

So  if  we  want  to  get  to  a  pi^y  thing 
on  this.  I  think  the  Members  should 
have  a  ri^t  to  defend  themselves  if 
they  are  going  to  be  attacked  in  this 
discussion  on  the  budget. 
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Mn.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  We  cer- 
tainly gave  the  rentleman  the  right  to 
defend  himself.  We  welcome  that. 
That  oourtesy  will  always  exist  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  thoae  supporting  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  We  look  forward  to  his 
suiHDort  for  Oramm-Latta. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Jamss    K. 

COTHS). 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COTNE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Easter  recess  provided  a 
most  significant  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  meet  with  con- 
stituents before  voting  on  the  budget 
resolution  now  being  debated.  During 
that  recess.  I  met  with  hundreds  of 
people  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Coimties  in  southeastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  return  to  Washington  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  my  constitu- 
ents overwhelmingly  support  the 
President's  budget  and  tax  cutting 
proposals.  My  constituent  mall  as  well 
reflects  tremendously  strong  support 
for  President  Reagan's  determination 
to  enact  a  New  Beginning— a  new  phi- 
losophy toward  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  our  lives. 

The  first  Job  of  Congress  on  the  way 
to  reaching  this  goal  is  to  vote— across 
the  board— for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. As  you  all  know,  this  program  is 
now  embodied  in  the  bipartisan  Latta- 
Oramm  substitute.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  budget  resolution 
voted  out  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee represents  a  rejection  of  the 
President's  goals,  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing business  as  usual.  This  country 
cannot  afford  to  continue  business  as 
usual.  Those  policies  have  resulted  in 
a  quadrupling  of  Federal  personal 
taxes  on  the  average  family  in  only  15 
years,  a  Federal  debt  which  has  grown 
from  $400  billion  in  1971  to  nearly  $1 
trillion  today,  an  ever-increasing  Fed- 
eral tax  share  of  the  GNP,  over 
100.000  pages  of  Federal  regulations 
imposing  an  unbelievable  variety  of 
controls  on  the  lives  of  all  Americans, 
and  a  skyrocketing  inflation  rate. 

I  think  it  is  truly  amazing  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  we  know  of  the  results 
of  past  policies,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  measure  calls  for  greatly 
increased  spending  over  the  next  3 
years— $141  bniion  more  than  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration— and 
far  leas  relief  for  the  American  tax- 
payer—tax relief  that  is  universally 
recognized  as  critical  to  restoring  in- 
centhws  for  both  labor  and  capital— 
and  essential  if  we  are  to  foster  in- 
ereaaed  productivity,  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  enterprise. 

It  is  perhaps  even  more  amajjng 
that  because  of  reports  that  the  econ- 
(Huy  is  improving  moderately— if  you 
can  believe  the  economic  indicators 
issued  this  week— we  can  now  some- 
how mlncolously  aUow  our  Federal 
Government  to  grow  to  the  astronomi- 
cal level  of  $71S  bilUon. 


It  appears  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee only  listens  to  those  that  tell  it 
what  it  wants  to  hear— listening  to  any 
faint  voice  that  somehow  will  continue 
to  Justify  the  runaway  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

That,  in  a  nutahell.  is  the  Issue 
before  us.  How  big  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  in  the  years  ahead— 
and  who  should  we  listen  to— as  we 
make  the  decisions— as  we  set  the 
budget— that  establishes  the  size  and 
the  growth  rate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  years  ahead. 

It  appears  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee does  not  want  to  listen  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  leader  our  country 
chose  last  November.  He  wants  to  hold 
the  Federal  Government  down— limit 
its  growth  with  a  budget  of  less  than 
$689  bUlion. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  does 
not  want  to  listen  to  the  American 
people— our  constituents— who  have, 
time  and  time  again,  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  limiting  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Well,  perhaps  I  can  persuade  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
future  generation:  19  years  ago  the 
Federal  budget  was  scarcely  $100  bil- 
lion. Who  then  would  have  believed 
that  today,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  seeldng  a  $715  billion 
budget?  Who  would  have  been  elected 
in  support  of  such  a  budget  19  years 
hence?  Well,  who  today  wants  the 
budget  in  the  year  2000.  19  years 
away,  to  surpass  $2,860  billion?  If  we 
allow  the  current  Budget  Committee 
proposal  to  pass,  and  continue  its  level 
of  growth,  even  at  what  it  calls  these 
conservative  levels,  then  thats  the 
budget  for  the  year  2000.  $2,860  bil- 
lion. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  President's 
budget  and  escalate  through  the  year 
2000.  at  the  level  of  the  1982  proposal, 
then  the  budget  in  the  year  2000  will 
be  less  than  half,  the  Federal  budget 
would  become  less  than  half  if  we 
allow  the  Budget  Committee  level  to 
pass. 

The  question  is,  clearly:  What  will 
be  the  size  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  future  generations?  Well,  the 
choice  is  very  clear.  We  must  support 
our  President  and  slow  the  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  else  we 
will  continue  the  programs  of  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  Latta-Gramm  bipartisan  substi- 
tute is  the  best  vehicle  now  available 
to  accomplish  the  critical  goals  of  cut- 
ting inflation,  creating  new  Jobs,  in- 
creasing family  take-home  pay,  and  re- 
ducing the  awesome  tax  burden  of  the 
American  people.  This  measure  also 
provides  our  best  weapon  for  increas- 
ing savings  and  investment  and  restor- 
ing America's  competitive  position  in 
the  world.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
this  measure  and  urge  your  strong 
support. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  near  the  end  of 
this  first  phase  of  debate  on  the 
budget.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity again  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jons)  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  time  which  he  has  given  to  us 
in  implementing  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  mandate 
that  this  4  hours  of  debate  should  be 
given  to  discussing  the  assumptions 
and  goals  of  the  Full  Emplojrment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act.  Unfortunately, 
I  think  we  have  done  more  to  discuss 
the  budget  issue  itself  which,  while  it 
is  an  Important  Instrument,  is  not  the 
only  Instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  economy,  and 
that  we  have  paid  very  little  attention 
to  a  national  economic  policy  as  such. 
I  think  that  there  has  been  a  tendency 
not  to  discuss  the  national  goals,  cer- 
tainly in  terms  of  a  national  policy 
itself,  but  to  continue  the  issues  of  the 
campaign.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  on 
yesterday,  when  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  Jack  Kemp, 
made  his  remarks,  that  he  perhaps 
came  closer  than  any  of  us  to  return- 
ing the  debate  to  full  employment 
itself  and  to  a  discussion  of  a  national 
economic  policy.  And  I  commend  him 
for  many  of  the  statements  that  he 
made,  but  in  particular  I  commend 
him  for  the  statement  in  which  he 
said: 

Had  the  U.S.  economy  from  1960  to  1980 
grown  at  the  same  rate  it  did  from  1963  to 
1967.  that  U.  around  4.5  percent  to  5  percent 
in  real  terms,  not  inflationary  terms,  but  in 
real  terms,  the  Gross  National  Product 
today  would  not  be  $2.5  trillion,  it  would  be 
$3.7  trillion.  We  would  have  another  $200 
billion  to  $250  billion  of  Federal  revenues. 
We  could  have  balanced  the  budget.  We 
could  have  spent  more  for  defense.  We 
could  have  had  less  need  for  social  programs 
and  more  resources  to  pay  for  them.  We 
would  have  a  sound  dollar. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  profound  state- 
ment. I  think  that  it  clearly  indicates 
If  from  1978  to  today  we  had  imple- 
mented the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act,  we  would  not  be  so 
worried  about  the  size  of  the  budget 
and  we  would,  I  think,  be  debating  one 
budget  resolution,  rather  than  a  great 
number  of  budget  resolutions.  But 
today,  we  have  four  resolutions  before 
us,  two  on  the  conservative  side,  in  a 
broad  descriptive  term,  and  two  on  the 
liberal  side— again  perhaps  playing 
with  words  when  I  say  "two  on  the  lib- 
eral side."  We  have  the  situation  in 
which  we  have  two  groups  of  conserva- 
tives competing  with  each  other  and 
two  groups  of  liberals  competing  with 
each  other  on  a  budget  resolution. 
And  I  think  this  is  because  we  are  not 
tying  what  we  are  debating  to  a  na- 
tional economic  policy. 
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We  may  ask.  in  implonenting  or  in 
furtherance  of  the  profoimd  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kkmp),  why  the  economy 
did  not  maintain  a  long-term  historical 
real  growth  rate  In  the  neighborhood 
of  4.5  percent  as  it  did  between  1962 
and  1967? 

With  the  Vietnam  buildup  tinder  the 
Johnson  administration,  inflation 
began  to  escalate.  Then  attempts  were 
made  to  control  this  inflation  based  on 
the  trade-off  theory,  that  is,  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  by  creating  unemploy- 
ment we  oould  thereby  control  infla- 
tion. Through  the  use.  In  other  words, 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  restraint. 

Absent,  however,  in  this  entire  sce- 
nario since  that  time  and  almost  with 
total  rejection  has  been  an  employ- 
ment policy  for  the  Nation.  We  are  the 
only  Industrialized  nation  that  does 
not  have  an  employment  policy,  in- 
cluding manpower  programs. 

We  spend  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  on  manpower 
programs,  and  altogether  on  struc- 
tural progiTuns  little  more  than  that. 

Therefore,  the  macroeconcnnlc  poli- 
cies which  we  have  been  using  have 
not  been  complemented  by  structural 
programs. 

During  the  Kennedy  administration 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kxmp)  referred,  when  we 
did  make  this  commendable  progress 
and  did  pass  the  tax  cuts  of  1964. 
somewhat  in  a  similar  vein  to  the  cry 
today  of  a  tax  cut  program.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, upon  the  advice  of  Walter  Heller 
and  other  economists,  did  indude  with 
his  tax  cut  a  structural  program.  And 
while  there  would  be  many  of  us  who 
may  differ  with  the  composition  of  the 
current  tax  proposal,  we  might  be 
more  inclined  tn  support  its  thrust  if 
we  were  not  at  the  same  time  eliminat- 
ing the  structural  programs  as  a  com- 
plement. Today  the  complement  of 
structural  programs  is  necessary  in 
Just  the  same  way  that  President  Ken- 
nedy saw  that  he  had  to  pursue  eco- 
nomic goals  in  the  1960's.  the  period 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  refers  to  as  having  made 
the  great  accomplishment  with  which 
we  agree. 

Now,  based  on  that  successful  expe- 
rience as  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  would  hope  that  we 
may  begin  to  focus  on  where  we  are 
now  and  how  we  can  perhaps  join 
forces,  not  in  adopting  any  one  partic- 
ular program,  but  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  only  national  economic 
policy  which  we  have  by  law  before  us 
today. 

The  greatest  objection  to  the 
Reagan  program,  therefore,  is  basical- 
ly the  dismantliiig  of  what  some  of  us 
see  as  structural  programs  that  we  be- 
lieve are  needed  as  a  complement  to 
the  defense  expenditures  and  to  the 
tax  proposals  that  he  is  proposing.  We 
are    dismantling    programs,    whether 


they  are  good  or  bad:  we  are  turning 
our  back  on  the  experience  of  20  or 
more  years  in  developing  an  employ- 
ment policy  and  the  development  of  a 
health  program,  in  the  development  of 
a  manpower  program,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  those  other  many  programs  to 
supplement  the  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies. 

And  now  we  intend  to  turn  our  back 
on  all  of  this  experience.  The  supply- 
side  tax  cuts  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  certainly  are  es- 
sential to  investment  and  growth.  But 
Investment  is  not  encouraged  only  by 
a  tax  handout.  Business  people  are  not 
waiting  to  Invest  merely  because  they 
are  going  to  get  a  tax  cut.  They  are 
also  concerned  about  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  whether  there 
wiU  be  markets,  and  they  are  not  Just 
going  to  invest  because  of  this  one 
idea  that  they  wlU  be  receiving  some 
slight  retiUTi  in  terms  of  a  tax  cut  if 
they  believe  that  they  will  not  have  a 
market  for  their  product. 
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So  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe 
that  the  tax  cuts  should  go  to  the  low- 
and  middle-income  American  people  as 
well  as  to  the  business  interests  on 
some  type  of  a  reasonable  balance.  We 
should  not  give  it  aU  to  one  or  to  the 
other,  rather  we  should  give  a  reason- 
able amount  for  investment  and  that 
this  added  incentive  may  spur  business 
a  little,  but  we  should  also  say  to  the 
American  people,  "You  who  lost  in 
your  spendable  income  last  year  by  at 
least  5  percent,  we  are  going  to  over- 
copae  that,  we  are  going  to  give  you 
enough  in  tax  returns  so  that  we  can 
overcome  this  loss  in  your  spendable 
income."  If  we  give  it  to  the  low-  and 
middle-income  American  people  they 
are  going  to  spend  it,  they  are  going  to 
spend  it  primarily  on  necessities  and 
business  is  going  to  flourish  because 
they  will  create  markets.  This  is  what 
some  of  us  believe  and  we  believe  that 
there  is  room  for  some  accommodation 
between  the  supply-side  economics,  as 
so  profoundly  expounded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp), 
and  those  of  us  who  say,  yes.  let  us 
divide  up  this  prosperity.  We  will  give 
some  concessions  to  you  in  terms  of 
your  supply-side  economics,  but  give 
us  also  some  concessions  on  the  side  of 
structural  programs  in  order  that  we 
can  have  an  economic  l>alance. 

That,  to  me.  leaves  a  lot  of  room  for 
getting  together  on  some  basic  issues. 

On  the  issue  of  a  defense  program, 
its  size  is  not  the  only  issue.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  have  supported  in- 
creases in  the  defense  program,  and 
there  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  it 
has  gone  too  far,  that  it  is  getting  out 
of  hand.  The  issue.  I  submit,  BCr. 
Chairman,  is  not  really  its  size,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  is  going 
to  be  wpent.  To  spend  a  lot  of  money, 
no  matter  how  much  we  spend,  if  it  is 


spent  imwisely  and  ineffectively,  it  is 
certain  to  weaken  our  defense  because 
we  would  be  btiflding  up  inflation  and 
a  false  expectation,  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. 

We  should  know  whether  or  not  the 
money  is  therefore  being  effectively 
spent.  Our  objection  also  is  to  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  the  President's 
proposed  defense  spending.  We  would 
not  object  to  it  so  much  perhaps  if  it 
was  complemented  by  a  program  to 
offset  its  inflation  impact.  One  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion was  that  we  rushed  into  a  great 
defense  buildup  during  that  adminis- 
tration, during  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
without  submitting  to  the  American 
people  a  tax  proposal  to  support 
it.  Therefore,  we  paid  for  the  money 
that  we  spent  in  the  Vietnam  situation 
in  terms  of  inflation,  a  very  unwise 
way  to  spend  to  support  a  defense  pro- 
gram. And  now  we  seem  to  be  rushing 
into  making  that  same  mistalw.  al- 
though this  time  we  are  not  Just  refus- 
ing to  support  it  by  a  tax  program,  but 
we  are  actually  malting  cuts.  I  think 
that  we  should  look  very  carefully  at 
this  policy  to  see  whether  or  not  we 
are  making  the  same  mistake  that  we 
accused  President  Johnson  of  malung 
and  whether  or  not  this  will  lead  to 
even  greater  inflation  than  occurred 
between  1967  and  1972  because  of  this 
great  buildup  in  defense  expenditures. 

So  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  not 
saying  that  we  should  turn  our  backs 
on  increasing  defense  expenditures, 
but  instead  we  say  let  us  look  at  it 
wisely  and  let  us  connect  with  those 
expenditures  a  method  of  paying  for 
this  tremendous  increase.  Otherwise 
we  run  the  risk  of  increasing  inflation 
and  thereby  getting  us  into  a  reces- 
sion, thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  this  de- 
fense program  and  these  tax  cuts  a 
full-blown  recession.  This  is  not  the 
final  economic  goal  that  I  think  the 
American  people  would  want  us  to 
achieve. 

So,  I  submit  near  the  end  of  this 
debate  that  there  is  room  for  agree- 
ment on  taxes  and  on  defense  spend- 
ing if  there  is  an  effort  to  recognize 
the  structural  programs  that  are  vital 
to  achieving  full  emplosmient  and  bal- 
anced growth. 

I  seriously  believe  we  can  achieve 
the  goals  of  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act.  4  percent  un- 
employment and  3  percent  inflation,  if 
we  are  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  appropriate  policies  and 
on  a  strategy  of  dealing  with  an  over- 
all economic  policy  rather  than  acting 
as  we  seem  to  be  now,  in  an  ad  hoc, 
purely  fragmented  and  disjointed 
tiasis. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  gesture 
would  be  made  for  some  agreement  on 
these  policies,  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
therefore  we  could,  in  this  House,  set 
the  Nation  on  the  correct  course. 
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nB  ■XMNNOC  OUTLOOK  ABB  amjOl 

orvoannnms 

At  the  preaent.  the  short-term  out- 
look k  for  a  very  weak  economy. 
Nearly  aU  forecasters  foresee  a  very 
sluggish  recovery  for  the  remainder  of 
1961  and  1983.  with  the  distinct  possi- 
bility of  another  drop  in  ONP  this 
ye«r. 

Due  to  this  stagnation,  unemploy- 
ment is  predicted  to  rise  to  about  8 
percent  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1981 
and  win  probably  not  fall  much  below 
7.5  percent  by  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1982.  This  may  mean  the  weakest  re- 
covery in  postwar  history,  according  to 
the  Jc^t  Eo(»H>mic  Committee. 

The  long-term  outlook  is  not  much 
better.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  does  not  expect  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  drop  below  7  percent  by 
1986.  while  inflation  will  drop  to  a 
level  Just  above  7  percent.  Most  fore- 
castttB  do  not  expect  real  ONP  growth 
to  start  picking  up  steam  until  1984. 

According  to  a  study  by  Wharton 
EPA,  Inc.  prepared  for  the  Committee 
(m  Education  and  Labor,  President 
Reagan's  $48  billion  of  budget  cut  will 
cost  our  economy  1.75  million  Jobs  In 
fiscal  1982  alone.  And  whfle  some  of 
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those  unemployed  by  the  budget  cuts 
would  find  new  Jobs  stimulated  by  the 
President's  trickle-down  tax  cut  and 
Increased  defense  iq^endlng.  let  us  look 
very  closely  at  how  the  boom  sectors 
of  our  economy  would  match  up  with 
the  location  and  skills  of  the  unem- 
ployed: 

On  one  hand,  employment  in  de- 
fense-related industries  requires,  on 
average,  occupational  training  of  a 
fairly  high-skill  level.  Unfortunately. 
It  is  in  the  higher  skill  level  occupa- 
tions—like machine  tool  operators  and 
shipbuilders— that  there  tend  to  be 
more  labor  supply  shortages. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  those 
unemployed  by  the  budget  cuts  would 
be  in  lower  skilled  occupations  with 
few  hopes  to  receive  the  necessary 
training  they  need,  particularly  with 
the  large  cutbacks  In  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. 

The  result  is  that  unemployment, 
according  to  even  the  conservative  es- 
timates of  CBO.  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  the  President  predicts. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point: 
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According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  President's  forecast  for 
the  economy  is  so  optimistic  and  why 
CBO  dIabeUeves  the  President's  pre- 
dletJoM: 

Cleariy  the  President  is  being  more 
optfrntatie  than  recent  experience 
would  suggest  about  such  volatfle.  in- 
flaOan  produdng  things  as  wwld  oQ 
prices,  weather,  and  international  eco- 
nomic rriatkms.  as  well  as  the  effects 
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of  his  oil  decontrol  policies  and  scarci- 
ties in  various  sectors  of  our  economy. 

The  President  also  assumes  that  his 
tax  cuts  will  not  be  inflationary  but  in- 
stead wHl  produce  more  economic 
growth  than  historical  experience  and 
most  leading  eoonranlsts  suggests. 

And  another  important  assumption 
the  President  makes  is  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve's  tight  monetary  policies 
will  lower  inflaticm  quicker,  and 
reduce  interest  rates  faster  than  ever 
before— despite    the    fact    that    the 


President  does  not  even  control  mone- 
tary policy. 

TAUORO  ponns:  ksaoaii's  tax  cuts 

The  President's  widely  touted  tax 
plan  will  be  far  too  inflationary, 
pumping  up  the  luxivy  consumption 
expenditures  of  the  rich  while  failing 
to  offset  the  income  lost  by  low-  and 
middle-income  groups  to  social  secu- 
rity and  inflation-induced  tax  rate  in- 
creases. The  economy  cannot  accom- 
modate this  kind  of  personal  tax  cut. 
and  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  not  tolerate  it. 

The  President's  tax  cut  is  too  simple, 
too  soon,  and  too  big. 

Its  across-the-board  simplicity  ig- 
nores far  worthier  claims  for  tax 
relief,  such  as  eliminating  the  mar- 
riage tax.  raising  standard  deductions 
to  overcome  inflation,  and  closing 
costly  loopholes  that  create  incentives 
for  inflationary  spending  by  business 
and  the  rich.  The  simplicity  of  the 
President's  tax  incentives  for  invest- 
ment will  cause  increased  distortions 
in  investment  decisions  and  a  misallo- 
cation  of  our  economy's  scarce  capital 
resources.  This  is  not  the  way  to  spur 
Job  creation,  productivity,  and  lower 
inflation. 

Before  we  lower  personal  income 
taxes  across  the  board  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggests,  our  economy  needs  to 
exi>and  its  productive  investment 
stock.  Otherwise,  the  President's  30- 
percent  personal  tax  cut  will  come  too 
soon  and  be  too  inflationary.  This  cut 
will  not  generate  the  huge  savings  re- 
sponse the  Treasury  hopes  for.  As 
Prof.  Walter  Heller.  President  Kenne- 
dy's economic  adviser  points  out: 

In  recent  years,  lnflaUon-wi<e  consumers 
have  been  buying  ahead  to  beat  price  rises. 
A  huce  3-year  tax  cut  on  the  books  Is  an 
open  invitation  to  consumers  to  make  a  lot 
of  purchases  on  the  cuff.  The  tax  cuts 
would  be  seen  as  "money  in  the  bank"  on 
which  they  could  draw  to  meet  future  in- 
stallment payments. 

The  President's  tax  cuts  are  also  too 
big.  and  needlessly  so.  More  equitable 
personal  tax  reductions  could  do  more 
to  improve  the  buying  power  of  low- 
and  middle-income  consumers,  and 
could  do  so  with  a  lower  revenue  cost. 
And  more  responsible  tax  incentives 
for  investments  would  cause  less  eco- 
nomic distortion,  would  cost  far  less, 
and  would  be  far  more  efficient  in  en- 
couraging Job-producing  capital  invest- 
ments. 

These  points  are  made  quite  clearly 
and  cogently  by  Professor  HeUer  in  an 
article  he  wrote  this  week  in  the 
Washington  Post.  enUUed:  "Tax  Cuts: 
Too  Simple.  Too  Big.  Too  Boon." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  copy  of  this  article  in  the  Raoou  at 
this  point: 
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Vtom  the  Washincton  Post.  Apr.  27. 19gl] 

Tax  Cuts:  Too  Snou.  Too  Bu.  Too  Soon 

(By  Walter  W.  Htiler) 
The  Reacan-Kemp-Roth  SO  percent  tax 
cut  la  a  prime  example  of  "for  every  prob- 
lem there  Is  a  soluUon:  simple,  neat  and 
wront-"  Or  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  too 
simple,  too  Ug  and  too  soon.  Let  me  take  up 
those  charges  la  reverse  «tler. 

Too  soon.  Putting  a  1142  MUion  perK»al 
inooese  tax  cut  on  the  books  all  at  onoe— the 
first-year  oost  ef  $44  billion  rapidly  mounts 
to  $142  billion  per  year  by  1965— hivohres 
iinnnreasary  risks. 

First,  the  Treasury  might  get  a  rude  Jolt 
on  Its  expectations  of  a  huge  savings  re- 
sponse to  the  tax  cut  In  recent  years.  Infla- 
tion-wise caosumers  have  been  buying 
ahead  to  beat  price  rises.  A  huge  three-year 
tax  cut  on  the  books  Is  an  open  Invitation  to 
consumers  to  make  a  lot  of  purchases  on  the 
cuff.  The  tax  cuts  would  be  seen  as  "money 
In  the  bank"  on  which  they  oould  draw  to 
meet  future  Installment  payments  on 
present  purchases. 

Second.  Instead  of  «^i«itnf  Inflationary 
fears,  the  all-at-once  enactment  may  agitate 
them.  Poll  after  poU  shows  people  lulte- 
waim  about  a  big  personal  tax  cut,  mainly 
because  they  fear  it  would  lie  Inflationary. 
Tax  cuts  on  the  books  versus  budget  cuts 
"on  the  come"  are  hardly  a  way  to  calm 
those  fears. 

Third,  as  this  suggests,  Kemp-Roth  adopts 
a  cart-before-the-horae  approach.  True,  tax- 
payers deserve  a  tax  cut  as  an  offset  to 
built-in  tax  Increases,  and  our  soft  economy 
provides  enough  sladi  to  absorb  sisable  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  later  this  year.  But  beyond 
this,  further  personal  tax  cuts  should  be  put 
In  place  only  after  they  have  been  earned 
by  further  budget  cuts  and/or  clear  evi- 
dence of  subdued  inflation.  That  would  Ytt 
the  path  of  fiscal  prudence. 

Too  big.  By  1985,  President  Reagan's  tax 
cuts  and  defense  boasts  would  outrun  his 
budget  cuts  by  about  $100  bOlkm  a  year.  By 
thus  perpetuating  large  deficits— the  Con- 
sressional  Budget  Office  projects  a  $80  bQ- 
Uon  deficit  In  lt84— the  White  House  would 
put  fiscal  policy  on  a  coUislan  course  with 
monetary  policy.  Much  of  the  force  of  tax 
stimulants  to  Investment  would  be  blunted 
by  tighter  money  and  high  Interest  rates. 
And  much  of  the  savings  gained  through 
lower  tax  rates  would  be  absorbed  by  con- 
tinued government  borrowing.  In  modera- 
tion, tax  cuts  can  strengthen  the  eoonnny. 
In  excess,  they  can  lie  self-defes^ng. 

In  another  sense,  the  10-10-10  personal 
tax  cut  Is  simply  too  big.  It  preempts  so 
much  of  the  available  tax  cut  mmey  that 
the  prime  tax  stimulant  to  Investment— ac- 
celerated depredation— has  to  be  pluaed  In 
over  a  five-year  period.  Meanwhile,  many  a 
business  will  postpone  investments  to  quali- 
fy for  progressively  more  lilieral  tax  treat- 
ment. 

By  its  own  supply-side  lights,  the  Reagan 
administration  eould  do  far  more  for  the 
economy  by  cutting  iMtck  its  30  percent  per- 
sonal tax  cut  and  sharply  stepping  up  the 
depredatitHi  timetable. 

Too  simple.  The  present  menu  of  across- 
the-board  tax  cuts  would  use  up  all  of  our 
elbow  room  for  tax  reduction  and  thus 
crowd  out  other  measures  that  might  tiave  a 
far  worthier  claim  for  tax  relief,  tat  exam- 
ple: 

Reducing  the  so-called  "marriage  penalty" 
would  be  more  effective  ttum  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  in  two  ways:  1)  it  would  pro- 
vide relief  for  an  obvious  case  of  overtaxa- 
tion, and  2)  it  would  have  a  blggw  payoff  in 


stimulsting  srtdltlonal  work  effort.  Careful 
studies  show  that  whUe  tax  cuts  on  »^«-h«j 
earners  dont  have  much  net  effect  on  work 
effort,  second-  earners  In  the  family  do  re- 
spond to  lower  tax  rates. 

Any  evenhanded  approach  to  sd justing 
taxes  tat  inflstloo  would  have  to  boost  per- 
sonal exemptiou  and  the  stsndard  deduc- 
tloos  to  ovoeome  the  ooskm  since  1978. 

Though  spparently  low  on  today's  agenda, 
cut-backs  in  psyroll  taxes— po'haps  In  the 
form  of  income  tax  credits  aa  psyroU  taxes 
paid— would  not  only  provide  needed  tax 
relief  but  also  cut  buslnesB  costs. 

The  Kennedy  cuts.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Reagan  tax-cut  pattern  reverses  the  99- 
proach  taken  In  tlie  Kennedy  tax  cuts, 
which  the  Treasury  constantly  invokes  In 
liehalf  of  Its  program.  Fbrst  came  the 
supply-aide  thrust  (or.  as  we  called  it,  "tax 
Incentives  for  capital  formation  and 
growth")  in  the  form  of  the  lMl-62  actitms 
to  initiate  the  investment  tax  credit  (sUU 
tlie  backbone  of  business  tax  Incentives  for 
growth)  and  UlieraUae  d^redatlon. 

With  these  supply-side  cuts  In  plsce,  and 
the  economy  still  operating  well  below  psr, 
we  followed  througji  with  the  big  demuid- 
side  tax  cut  of  1904.  To  be  sure,  it  tiad  bene- 
ficial incentive  effects,  as  we  were  at  pains 
to  point  out  at  the  time.  But  there  was  no 
doul>t  then— and  but  for  supply-side  revi- 
sionists would  not  be  now— about  Its  pri- 
mary purpose:  to  Imoet  demand  and  thus 
put  existbig  sumly  capacity— Idle  workers 
and  excess  plant  cvadty— back  to  work. 

If  the  current  tax  cutters  want  to  draw 
the  right  lesson  from  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts. 
It  would  be  this:  Use  much  of  the  existing 
tax-cut  margin  for  sharply  focused  invest- 
ment Incentives  and  then  follow  through 
with  bigger  personal  tax  cuts  as  budget  cuts 
as  elibing  Inflation  allow. 

Let  me  add  a  word  on  the  non-economic 
aspects  of  tax  cuts.  Nothing  In  the  m»Ti/i«».» 
for  such  cuts  calls  for  suq>ending  the  rules 
of  equity  and  fairness  in  taxation.  If,  in 
flaunting  Incentives,  we  flout  equity,  we  will 
run  a  grave  risk  of  undermining  the  demo- 
cratic Iwsis  for  confidence  In  the  tax  system. 


SPZHDIHG  AHS  IHrLATIOS 

In  the  5  years  between  1981  and 
1986.  the  President  is  proposing  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  from  $162  bil- 
lion to  $304  billion,  an  increase  of  $182 
billion.  During  the  Vietnam  war  build- 
up between  1965  and  1970.  defense 
spending  rose  by  $24  billion.  Even  if 
sdjusted  for  inflation,  the  increase 
proposed  by  the  President  is  three 
times  as  large  as  the  Vietnam  buildup. 

As  Professor  Thurow  of  MIT  points 
out: 

President  Johnson's  refusal  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  fm-  the  Vietnam  war  Is  legitimately 
remembered  as  one  of  the  key  factors  lead- 
ing us  Into  our  current  economic  mess. 

President  Reagan's  defense  program 
is  based  on  overly  optimistic  assvunp- 
tlons  about  inflation.  For  1984.  he 
projects  that  inflation  in  the  defense 
industry  will  be  2  percent  below  Cart- 
er's forecast  and  4  percent  below 
COO'S. 

Substantial  bottlenecks  may  develop 
In  labor,  parts,  and  materials  markets, 
including: 

Many  specialized  subcontractors 
have  quit  building  components  for 
hardware  like  tanks  and  sulHnulnes. 


In  the  aerovace  industry,  orders  by 
civilian  airlines  have  shrunk  inven- 
tories for  key  structural  and  electron- 
ics cmnponents. 

Certain  types  of  labor— machine  tool 
operators  and  shipbuilders,  for  in- 
stance—are in  short  supply. 

There  are  also  possible  o^Mcity  limi- 
tations for  defense-q>ecific  steel  pro- 
duction, despite  the  general  slump  in 
the  steel  industry  as  a  whole. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the 
aluminum  industry  is  presently  oper- 
ating at  a  very  high  94  percent  of  pro- 
duction capacity. 

These  indicators  suggest  that  the  po- 
tential for  defense  spending  to  be  In- 
flationary is  fairly  high.  While  I  must 
reiterate  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  in- 
creased spending  for  a  strong  defense. 
I  must  also  emphasize  that  these  in- 
creases must  take  place  in  a  balanced 
and  reqKmslble  manner  so  that  they 
help,  rather  than  hamper,  our  prog- 
ress toward  full  emplosnnent  and  bal- 
anced growth. 

Many  of  these  points  are  expressed 
quite  weU  in  two  articles  I  would  like 
to  submit  in  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point- 

The  first  is  by  Professor  Les 
Thurow.  entitled  "How  Reagan  Can 
WredL  the  Economy",  which  appeared 
in  the  April  14  New  Yoiit  Review  of 
Books. 

The  second  is  by  former  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  R.  James  Woolsey. 
entitled  "A  Strategy  of  Fudging  Num- 
bers", which  apprared  this  we^  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Review  of  Books.  A(»il 
14, 1981] 

How  Rbagam  Cam  Wsacx  thx  Eoowokt 
(By  Lester  Thurow) 

The  recent  discussian  of  President  Rea- 
gan's Inidget  has  largely  overiooked  its  nsost 
alarming  feature,  so  far  as  the  \JJ6.  eoooomy 
Is  concerned.  Reagan  Is  pn^xising  to  In- 
crease defense  expenditures  by  $143  lilllian. 
from  $162  bOlkHi  for  tlie  fiscal  year  1981  In 
the  current  iNidget  to  $304  Idllian  In  flbcal 
year  198S.  the  last  tMidget  of  his  first  term. 
If  re-elected  lie  Is  planning  a  further  $39  l>il- 
Ucm  increase,  to  $343  billion  in  fiscal  1986. 

Tills  $181  bUUon  increase  over  five  yean 
can  be  understood  mly  if  it  Is  compared 
with  the  build-up  of  military  ■p*«wifaiy 
during  the  IHetnam  War.  In  the  five  yean 
between  1985  and  1970  military  ■p'~**'y 
rose  by  $242  liOUon.  and  soon  after  rose  to  a 
peak  of  $36.9  bUllon.  After  oanectliw  for  In- 
flation, a  $36.9  billion  Increase  then  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  $59  billion  increase  now. 

As  a  result  tlie  mUitanr  build-up  tliat  is 
currently  being  contemplated  Is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  that  took  place  dinteg 
the  Vietnam  War.  Wbetlier  an  Increase  of 
this  »»«-f»«tHw*.  |g  really  necessary  depods 
on  an  analysis  of  foreign  affain  and  mili- 
tary readlneas  that  is  Iwyond  this  review. 
Some  defense  experts  and  IrgWaton  are 
questioning  whether  many  items  In  the  new 
military  budget  are  actually  needed  and 
whether  some  of  them  endanger  '»«"~««« 
security  more  than  they  protect  It.  Swdi 
questions  are  certainly  Important  snd  must 
lie  raised.  But  if  such  a  build-up  is  neces- 
sary, then  it  Is  important  that  it  be  done  In 
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%  «ay  that  tt  doM  Um  lowt  povlble 
I  to  Uw  •conomy. 

Hw  Wwn«n  b«kli«t  iMw  not  been  deerly 
undentood  becmuae.  perhaue  deliberately.  It 
hac  been  pieeented  u  a  set  of  aubtractlona 
fran  or  eddttlooa  to  the  Carter  budget.  The 
poltriee  of  Preatdent  Outer  are  now  irrele- 
vant. It  makes  no  difference  what  he  pro- 
poaed.  Bveiythtnt  that  la  in  the  budget  Is 
now  a  Reagan  propoaal.  The  only  queatloM 
to  be  reaotved  turn  on  what  Preatdent 
Reagan  wanta. 

In  artrtlttoi  to  the  increaae  in  the  military 
bodget.  chrfUan  expendtturce  are  scheduled 
to  riae  by  rra  WlUon— from  MM  bOllon  to 
I8«t  MUtan.  After  oorrectliw  for  Inflation, 
we  can  aee  that  civilian  ezpendlturea  are 
down  autaatantlaUy  by  19  percent.  altbou«h 
they  riae  In  money  terms.  As  a  result  the 
total  budget  increases  from  |«55  billion  in 
ttaeal  IMl  to  %»\i  taUUon  in  flacal  1M«.  In 
addltlan.  President  Reagan  is  proposing  a  16 
percent  reduction  in  federal  tax  ooUec- 
tiona-tlM  bUUon  in  fiscal  l«86-in  order  to 
sHwulatie  savings  and  inveatment. 

Prwddint  Johnaon's  refoaal  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  legitimately 
remembered  as  one  of  the  key  factors  lead- 
ing us  into  our  current  economic  mess.  He 
wanted  both  the  Oreat  Society  and  the  war. 
But  if  he  was  to  have  both  and  not  wreck 
the  economy,  his  only  option  was  to  raise 
taxes  sharply.  He  choae  not  to  do  so.  and  he 
wrecked  the  economy. 

President  Reagan  wants  both  dramatic 
tax  cuts  to  encourage  Investment  and  an 
even  more  extensive  military  buildup.  But 
he  cannot  have  both  without  wrecking  the 
economy  further  unless  he  is  willing  to  raise 
taxes  dramatically  on  private  consumption. 
He  has  ehoaen  not  to  do  so.  If  his  current 
program  Is  carried  out.  he  too  will  wreck  the 
eoonomy. 

lOIltary  spending  is  a  form  of  consump- 
tion. It  does  not  increase  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  and  services  in  the  future. 
While  it  may  be  necessary.  It  is  consumption 
nonetheleas  And  as  in  any  private  budget,  if 
you  allifTaty  more  to  one  form  of  consump- 
tion, you  must  allocate  less  to  some  other 
form  of  consumption. 

This  means  equivalent  cuts  must  be  made 
in  other  forms  of  consumption.  The  pro- 
posed military  increase  is  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  fully  paid  for  with  cuts  in  civilian 
eapeudltuies  unless  the  president  is  willing 
to  ahoMsh  major  social  programs  such  as 
Social  Security.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  do 
this,  taxes  must  be  raised  to  cut  private  con- 
sumption. 

While  President  Reagan  is  only  preparing 
for  war  and  not  actively  engaging  in  one, 
the  ewwomlc  problems  of  military  spending 
aprtaig  from  the  rapid  production  of  weap- 
ona.  not  from  their  oae.  The  capacity  to  pro- 
duce capital  goods  and  equipment,  skilled 
manpower,  and  raw  materials  must  all  be 
quickly  redirected  to  military  production.  In 
shifting  both  human  and  capital  resources 
fran  dvllian  to  military  activities  tremen- 
dous strains  are  placed  on  the  domestic 
eeonamy.  unless  measiirrs  are  Xaken  to  re- 
strain private  consnafoition.  Without  tax  in- 
creaaea  the  military  can  get  only  the  neces- 
sary capital  capacity,  skilled  manpower,  and 
raw  materials  by  paying  more  than  the  dvfl- 
'  Is  willing  to  pay.  This  drives  up 
ites.  civilian  shortagea. 

Tha  problem  Is  ooaapounded  If  tax  breaks 
are  to  be  given  for  investment,  as  Is  contem- 
piatad  by  Reagan's  economic  plan.  The  capi- 
tal foods  Industries  cannot  produce  enough 
egulpmsnt  to  buHd  both  military  factories 
and  cMUan  factories.  The  investment  tax 


reductions  therefore  encourage  private  in- 
vestofi  to  get  into  a  bidding  war  with  the 
mmtary  for  the  industrial  equipment  that  is 
available.  The  result  would  be  a  rapid  rate 
of  inflation  in  capital  goods  that  would 
eventually  lead  to  inflation  in  consumer 
goods.  Inflation  would  break  out.  as  it  did 
during  the  Vietnam  War,  but  this  time  the 
VS.  would  be  adding  Inflation  to  an  eco- 
nomic system  that  already  has  an  11  per- 
cent rate  of  inflation  rather  than  to  a 
system  that  had  an  Inflation  rate  of  less 
than  3  percent. 

Unfortunately  the  negative  effects  of  such 
a  military  budget  and  such  a  tax  policy  do 
not  emerge  quickly.  Remember  the  accelera- 
tion in  inflation  during  the  Vietnam  period. 
It  was  very  slow  but  very  persistoit.  During 
1966  inflation  stood  at  1.7  percent  per  year. 
Prom  there  it  rose  to  2.9  percent  in  1966- 
1967,  to  4.2  percent  in  1968.  to  5.4  percent  in 
1969.  and  to  5.9  percent  in  1970.  President 
Nixon  temporarily  stopped  inflation  with 
wage  and  price  controls  in  1971,  but  when 
those  controls  were  lifted  inflation  broke 
out  in  an  even  more  virulent  form,  and  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

As  with  President  Johnson,  the  mistakes 
of  President  Reagan  will  only  become  obvi- 
ous long  after  they  have  been  made.  By  the 
time  they  are  obvious,  it  wUl  be  too  late  to 
correct  them.  If  the  mistakes  are  to  be  cor- 
rected and  the  undesirable  effects  avoided, 
the  correction  must  l)e  made  now— not  two 
to  three  years  from  now. 

President  Reagan  talks  as  If  his  cuts  in  ci- 
vilian government  consumption  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  extra  military  spending.  But  he 
also  talks  as  If  those  civilian  budget  cuts  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  Ices  in  revenue  from 
business  tax  cuts  and  from  the  30  percent 
cut  in  personal  income  taxes  called  for  by 
the  Kemp-Roth  plan.  But  the  sums  that 
wUl  be  spent  and  saved  do  not  match.  A 
$138  billion  cut  ($43  billion  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  announced)  in  civilian  expendi- 
tures—not an  absolute  cut  but  one  relative 
to  the  Carter  budget— simply  does  not  coun- 
terbalance a  $196  billion  tax  cut  and  a  $181 
billion  Increase  in  military  spending. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  were  to 
carry  out  its  current  plans.  It  would  have  no 
rational  alternative  to  a  large  tax  increase 
on  private  consumption.  If  we  were  actually 
to  fight  World  War  III.  we  would  instantly 
increaae  taxes  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  want 
quickly  to  buy  the  equimnent  the  adminis- 
tration claims  is  necessary  to  fight  World 
War  UI,  we  have  to  be  willing  to  do  the 


If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  raise 
taxes  on  private  consumption,  it  will  repeat 
the  Vietnam  experience.  Initially  out-put 
will  rise  and  unemployment  wQl  fall.  But 
eventually  a  sustained  inflation  will  result 
from  the  economy's  inability  to  produce 
both  the  civilian  and  military  goods  that  are 
being  demanded  of  it.  But  the  economic 
problems  of  a  large  increaae  in  military 
spending  go  far  beyond  that  of  simply  keep- 
ing total  consumption  under  controL  The 
defense  department  does  not  demaiMJ  exact- 
ly the  same  commodities  that  civilians  give 
up  when  their  aftertax  income  goes  down. 
Even  if  taxes  are  raised  by  the  requisite 
amount,  essential  supplies  will  have  to  be  di- 
rected to  military  uses  without  completely 
disrupting  the  civilian  economy. 

To  do  this,  most  countries  when  they 
decide  to  wage  war  or  prepare  for  war  tradi- 
tionally impose  controls  over  production, 
wages  and  prices,  raw  materials,  and  capital 
equipment.  In  this  respect,  the  Korean  War 
is  a  model  of  what  to  do.  The  Vietnam  War 
is  a  model  of  what  not  to  do. 


During  the  Korean  War  America  raised 
taxes  dramaUcaUy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  imposed  a  full  range  of  wartime 
controls.  When  the  war  proved  to  be  smaller 
than  was  first  expeetod.  those  controls 
could  be  gradually  eaaed  with  no  disruption 
to  the  civilian  economy.  Instead  of  rising 
during  the  war,  inflation  fell  from  6.6  per- 
cent in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  1.6  per- 
cent in  the  last  year  of  the  war. 

By  contrast,  during  the  1960s  the  D8  did 
none  of  the  things  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  fight  the  Vietnam  War  without 
economic  damage.  Blllltary  spending 
reached  a  peak  of  13  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  during  the  Korean  War 
and  only  9  percent  in  the  Vietnam  War.  but 
the  economic  damage  was  far  greater  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  economica  of  war 
production  calls  for  planning  for  the  worst 
possible  economic  effects  and  then  being 
pleasantly  surprised  if  the  worst  does  not 
occur.  Perhaps  our  economy  wUl  be  able  to 
take  the  current  build-up  without  being 
wrenched  out  of  shape,  but  no  one  should 
count  on  it. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  military 
build-up  planned  to  take  place  between  1961 
and  1988  are  complicated  by  the  current 
weakness  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
economic  strength  of  the  countries  that  are 
our  military  allies  but  our  economic  adver- 
saries. When  a  nation  such  as  the  US  sharp- 
ly increases  its  military  forces,  it  generally 
does  so  at  a  time  when  its  industrial  compet- 
itors are  also  attempting  to  increaae  their 
own  military  establishmwits.  and  are  experi- 
encing comparable  economic  strains.  But 
the  Reagan  build-up  is  to  take  place  in  a 
time  when  our  allies  are  not  raising  their 
military  expenditures  at  anything  like  our 
pace.  Germany  has  Just  announced  plans  to 
cut  back  on  its  defense  budget. 

The  difference  poses  the  problem  of  how 
the  US  can  maintain  the  industrial  strength 
to  compete  with  other  countries  in  civilian 
production  and  sales.  The  basic  problem 
here  is  not  so  much  one  of  obtaining  critical 
raw  material  and  equipment,  although 
there  may  be  shortages  of  both,  but  is  one 
of  skilled  workers— craftsmen,  engineers, 
and  scientists.  Such  people  will  tend  to  be 
attracted  to  mlUtary  production.  Defense 
contractors  will  entice  worken  away  from 
civilian  firms  by  paying  higher  salaries  as 
they  build  up  their  work  forces  on  a  crash 
basis.  But  even  if  the  salaries  were  identical 
there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  most 
highly  qualified  people  to  move  Into  de- 
fense. Por  most  engineers,  such  work  is 
simply  more  exciting. 

Would  the  typical  engineer  rather  work 
on  designing  a  new  missile  with  a  laser  guid- 
ance system  or  on  designing  a  new  toaster? 
To  ssk  the  question  Is  to  answer  it.  Military 
research  and  development  are  more  inter- 
esting fkaoe  they  are  usually  closer  to  the 
frontiers  of  scientific  luiowledge  and  are  not 
limited  by  economic  considerations  such  as 
whether  the  product  can  be  sold  in  the 
market.  The  military  Is  wining  to  pay 
almost  any  premium  to  have  a  superior 
product.  The  civilian  economy  is  not.  As  a 
result  the  most  skilled  technicians  and  sci- 
entists move  into  defense. 

But  suppose  you  own  a  civilian  computer 
firm  In  Bost(m  and  many  of  your  best 
people  leave  to  work  In  Boston's  higher 
paying  and  more  exciting  aerospace  firma 
How  do  you  compete  with  Japanese  comput- 
er firms  that  will  not  be  losing  their  most 
brilliant  employees?  The  Japanese  engineer 
might  also  like  to  work  on  missiles  but  be 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
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result  Is  that  you  cannot  compete:  the  Japa- 
nese computer  Industry  could  well  drive  the 
American  computer  Industry  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

A  military  build-up  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  almost  demuds 
that  the  US  insist  that  lU  military  alliea. 
who  are  also  its  economic  competitors, 
engage  in  a  similar  military  buQd-up.  Ftom 
the  point  of  view  of  equity,  the  American 
taxpayer  cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a 
larger  reduction  In  his  standard  of  living 
while  taxpayera  abroad  continue  to  imiMtive 
their  standards  of  living.  But  even  more  im- 
portantly, America  cannot  afford  to  destroy 
the  competitive  strength  of  Its  none-too- 
strong  domestic  economy.  If  the  skilled 
workers  and  funds  that  are  used  for  defense 
here  are  used  for  civilian  production  abroad. 
it  should  not  come  as  a  great  surprise  If  we 
are  driven  out  of  civilian  maikets.  What  will 
happen  to  the  United  States  if  the  indus- 
tries that  manufacture  semiconductors, 
micro-processors,  and  computers  are  forced 
out  of  business  while  the  nation  is  busy  re- 
arming itself?  What  good  does  it  do  us  to 
dominate  the  world  in  missfle  production  if 
we  are  at  the  same  time  being  defeated  in 
toasters?  In  the  long  nm.  a  civilian  economy 
that  consistently  fails  in  competiton  abroad 
will  be  unable  to  produce  miasUes  for  an  ef- 
fective military  economy. 

According  to  the  Reagan  economic  scenar- 
io, the  burden  of  total  government  st>endlng 
will  shrink  not  because  of  a  decrease  in  that 
spending,  but  because  there  will  be  an  ex- 
plosion of  economic  output.  After  we  correct 
for  inflation,  output  is  supposed  to  grow  23 
percent  during  the  next  five  years. 

This  explosion  in  output  is  predicted  for 
an  economy  where  growth  in  productivity 
has  been  gradually  slowing  down  since  1965 
and  has  in  fact  been  negaUve  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  Reagan  administration 
assumes  that  productivity  is  going  to  return 
to  a  3  percent  rate  of  growth  almost  Instant- 
ly, but  what  will  make  this  happen?  Such  an 
increase  in  productivity  has  never  happened 
before  in  our  history,  and  there  are  good 
technical  reasons  for  believing  that  It  will 
not  happen  now. 

Our  slowdown  in  productivity  is  caused  by 
many  factors,  including  an  increasing  move- 
ment toward  services,  and  sharp  declines  in 
construction  and  mining  productivity.  These 
are  not  going  to  end  suddenly.  And  the 
same  slow  transition  will  occur  in  the  part 
of  the  economy  on  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  focusing  most  of  its  atten- 
tion—investment. New  investment  takes 
time.  14aJor  new  industrial  facilities  typical- 
ly take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  complete, 
so  we  will  have  no  output  from  them  for 
five  to  ten  yean.  Consequently  they  will  not 
be  raising  productivity  for  five  to  ten  years. 

If  a  little  extra  investment  would  cure  our 
productivity  problem  we  would  not  have 
such  a  problem  at  aU.  When  productivity 
was  growing  at  more  than  i  percent  per 
year,  from  1948  to  1965.  Americans  Invested 
9.5  percent  of  their  ONP  in  industrial  plant 
and  equipment.  While  productivity  was  fall- 
ing O.S  percent  a  year  from  19T7  to  1900. 
Americans  invested  11.3  percent  of  their 
ONP  in  industrial  plant  and  equipment.  We 
need  more  investment,  but  investment 
cannot  cure  the  productivity  problem  in  the 
short  run. 

But  in  planning  a  major  military  build-up. 
a  wise  economic  general  does  not  argue 
about  whether  there  will,  or  will  not.  be  a 
dramatic  rebound  in  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity. He  plans  such  a  rapid  increase  on  the 
conservative  assumption  that  there  will  not 


be  a  sharp  change  hi  productivity  and  hopes 
to  be  pleasantly  surprised  if  productivity 
does  In  fact  dramatically  improve.  No  per- 
manent damage  occurs  if  he  plans  for  slow 
productivity  and  finds  that  productivity  is 
actually  growing  r^idly.  He  can  always 
easily  cut  taxes  If  the  economy  has  extra 
unused  productive  capacity.  But  if  he  plans 
for  rapid  growth  in  productivity  and  it  does 
not  occur,  the  economic  damage  wUl  be 
great  Taxes  can  be  raised  later  on.  but  as 
the  Vietnam  War  demonstrated,  a  tax  in- 
crease in  1969  does  not  substitute  for  a  tax 
Increase  that  should  have  occurred  tai  1965. 

If  vigorous  growth  resiuies,  ss  the  Reagan 
administration  assumes  it  will,  the  defense 
budget  will  generate  the  kinds  of  economic 
stress  that  we  experienced  during  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Under  Reagan's  assumptions 
about  economic  growth,  the  military  budget 
will  consume  an  extra  1.5  percent  of  the 
Oroas  National  Product.  Vietnam  consumed 
an  extra  1.7  percent.  But  if  vigorous  growth 
does  not  resvime,  the  strains  will  be  far  more 
serious.  The  military  will  be  absorbing  an 
extra  2.4  percent  of  the  ONP.  As  a  result  we 
should  plan  for  those  larger  stresses  but 
hope  for  the  smaller  ones. 

These  economic  difficulties  will  also  be 
magnified  by  the  plans  for  the  civilian 
budget  A  16  percent  cut  in  taxes  is  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  savings  and  investment 
but  it  is  directed  at  the  wrong  targets.  Any 
across-the-board  tax  cut  such  as  Kemp- 
Roth  must  confront  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age American  family  saved  only  5.6  percent 
of  its  income  in  1980.  Past  experience 
strongly  suggests  ttiat  given  a  $100  tax  cut, 
the  average  American  will  save  and  invest 
$5.60.  but  will  also  consume  $94.40.  In  view 
of  our  needs  for  Investment  and  of  the  mili- 
tary program  the  administration  demands, 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  add  private  con- 
sumption of  this  magnitude  to  our  economic 
system.  We  should  be  cutting  consiunption. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  investment  tax 
cuts  proposed  by  Reagan  are  poorly  con- 
ceived. A  cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  that  in- 
cludes both  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  speculative  investment^in  land, 
homes,  gold,  antiques,  paintings,  etc.— may 
suck  investment  funds  out  of  productive  in- 
vestments and  into  speculative  investments, 
since  speculative  investments  pay  off  faster 
than  productive  investments.  But  we  need 
productive  Investments,  not  speculative  in- 
vestments. If  supply-side  economics  were  to 
make  sense,  it  would  include  tax  increases 
for  speculative  investments. 

llie  current  proposal  for  accelerated  de- 
predation on  a  "10-5-3"'  basis  gives  the 
largest  breaks  to  commercial  buildings  and 
may  well  encourage  the  construction  of 
more  shopping  centers  rather  than  industri- 
al factories.  Here  again  the  largest  tax 
breaks  should  favor  new  Industrial  facilities. 

The  administration's  cuts  in  the  civilian 
budget  have  relatively  llttie  to  do  with  eco- 
noralts.  They  are  good  or  bad  depending 
upon  your  view  of  what  constitutes  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  needy  in  a  good  soci- 
ety. My  ethics  tell  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  cutting  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  poor  pregnant  women.  Mr.  Stock- 
man's ethics  tell  him  that  they  are  precisely 
the  group  whose  benefits  should  be  cut.  Per- 
haps that  Is  the  difference  between  learning 
one's  ethics  and  economics  in  a  department 
of  ewwiomios  rather  than  at  a  divinity 
schooL 


■This  meaiiB  tfamt  autos  and  light  msrhlnrry  can 
be  depreciated  over  three  yean:  other,  senerally 
heavier,  machinery  over  five  years:  and  a  variety  of 
real  astate  over  ten  yean. 


There  Is,  however,  one  major  economic 
problem  with  the  proposed  cuts  in  expendi- 
tures. Most  of  the  cuts  focus  on  the  working 
poor— easenUally  the  group  that  is  above 
the  poverty  line  but  within  $3,000  of  it  This 
group  is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  choice. 
The  Reagan  administration  assumes  that  a 
cut  in  the  social  welfare  benefits  for  the 
working  poor  will  force  them  to  work  more. 
It  is  more  likely  that  it  will  encourage  them 
to  work  less  to  regain  eligibility  for  the  pro- 
grams that  they  have  just  lost. 

Suppose  you  are  one  of  the  working  poor 
and  have  a  sick  child.  One  choice  is  to  work 
harder— perhaps  by  taking  a  second  job— in 
order  to  pay  the  necessary  medical  bills.  An- 
other is  to  quit  working  to  make  yourself 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  To  pose  the  choices  is 
to  give  the  likely  answer.  If  the  second 
choice  prevails,  the  remaining  social  welfare 
programs  wUl  have  to  expand  and  will  cost 
more  than  expected.  The  cuts  in  the  civilian 
budget  will  therefore  be  smaller  than  the 
ones  now  projected. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  grave  strains 
imposed  on  the  economy  by  Reagan's  mili- 
tary build-up  will  become  graver  still.  The 
dangere  of  this  budget  are  such  that  I  can 
think  of  no  priority  higher  for  the  nation's 
economic  welfare  than  close  and  skeptical 
scrutiny  of  all  new  military  expenditures  to 
determine  whether  they  are  reaUy  needed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28, 1981] 

A  SraATBGT  OF  PnTCiac  Nuiiaxas 

(By  R.  James  Woolaey) 

The  Reagan  administration  is  beginning 
to  lay  some  minefields  in  its  own  path 
toward  a  sensible  and  sustainable  defense 
policy. 

One  such  minefield  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  one  that  Jimmy  Carter  adroitly 
used  to  blow  a  f<x>t  off  his  own  credibility: 
hokey  inflation  projections.  The  ideology 
behind  Reagan's  ridiculously  low  inflation 
forecasts  for  defeiwe  spending  is  dlff«mt 
from  Carter's,  but  the  effect— a  year  or  two 
hence— will  be  similarly  crippling. 

Jimmy  Carter's  pledge  of  3  percent  annual 
"real  groarth"  in  defense  spending  became 
the  nominal  target  for  each  year's  defense 
budget.  But  the  twin  desires  to  increase  do- 
mestic spending  and  to  hold  down  the  over- 
all federal  budget  deficit  produced  an  irre- 
sistible incentive  each  year  to  squeese  de- 
fense more  than  that  target  would  allow. 
The  only  way  you  could  duress  real  de- 
fense growth  below  3  percent  and  still,  with 
a  straight  face,  both  claim  to  be  meeting 
that  target  and  press  the  NATO  allies  to  do 
the  same  was  to  fudge  on  the  projected  In- 
flation rates  for  defense. 

If,  say.  you  were  sitting  In  the  White 
House  and  you  expected  inflaticm  in  defense 
to  be  10  percent  you  would  need  a  13  per- 
cent increaae  to  have  3  percent  "real 
growth."  But  that  you  grumbled  to  your- 
self, was  a  lot  of  money.  So  you  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  blithely  telling  the  Pentagon  to  irian 
for  ony  7  percent  Inflation,  so  you  could 
budget  for  a  10  percent  total  Increase  snd 
call  that  "3  percent  real  growth."  That  was 
the  long  slow  curve. 

The  fast  break  came  later  In  the  same 
year  when,  with  a  sigh,  you  told  the  mili- 
tary that  inflation  in  their  programs  had 
indeed  turned  out  to  be  greater  than  you 
had  expected,  but  that  sadly,  there  was  no 
money  available  to  make  up  for  your  regret- 
table mistake— they  would  Just  have  to 
make  do  somehow.  (These  few  percentage 
points  meant  billions  of  dollars.  And  be- 
cause much  of  defense  qiending  Is  effective- 
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have  sot 


nUMT  MUrty  tn  Um  bodiet  ] 

Boali,  for  aanpie— the  kunteii 
of  bMli-door  miiltt-MIUan  doUar 
op  iitttlDc  praeanaMQt  and  rMdi- 
bud.)  Am  Uw  hiplwi  unlfOmied 
mmuB  imnoiiin  were  aiisrlly 
bofoc*  nnnffwtnnil  oonunlttecs 
the  rewiWtng  cott  cfwmine  and  to 
iHiy  produetlan  Unea  were  betnc  cut 
iiittlal  ocMnttnt  datea  of  weapon 
yoaoDuldeven  arnnmon  a  Uttle  in- 
iMae  people  in  the  Pentacon 
to  leam  to  plan  and  manace  their 
better." 


llM  Pentacen  may,  however,  find  it  even 
to  keep  ita  eje  on  the  Laff er  cam 
I  M  dM  on  Jbamy  Cartcr'i  tnflatton-rate 
The  Reocan  admlniitratlQB  ia 
that,  by  the  next  preaMen- 
tlal  eleetloB.  taiflattaB  in  defene  will  be 
nearly  1  pereent  below  what  the  Carter  ad- 
mlnMfatlon  was  predlcthic  and  4  percent 
bdow  the  Ooiwrearianal  Budiet  Offioe'i 
Pfojectlone.  The  reaaon  appeara  to  be  nel- 
dailie  to  undertund  defenae  nor  a 
to  make  ezaoerated  real  growth 
Bather  it  la  an  effort  to  show  faith 
in  the  effifacy  of  the  piealdeut'a  overall  eoo- 
noaale  profram  and  a  lack  of  wUllngneaa  to 
aihnlt  any  exoepttooa  to  thla  roay  Inflation- 
free  future— defense  or  any  other. 

Nonsense.  Whatever  happens  to  the  econ- 
omy  aa  a  whtde.  Inflation  In  the  defenae 
aeetor  la  not  coinc  to  come  down  that  fast. 
Indeed.  It  la  probably  still  beadint  up.  at 
rates  hlchcr  than  even  CBO  projects,  for  a 
fecial  set  of  reasons.  The  low  levels  of  de- 
fense ipmrthn  in  the  last  several  yean  have 
led  many  medaUnd  subcontractors  simply 
to  quit  the  business  of  buHdinc  components 
for.  My.  tanks  and  submarines.  In  the  aero- 
space Industry,  orders  by  civilian  airlines 
have  also  shrunk  inventories  for  key  struc- 
tural and  electronics  componoits.  Certain 
typea  of  labor— machine  tool  operators,  for 
instanoe— are  in  very  short  supply.  These 
prnbi>nii  are  several  yean  away  from  solu- 
tkn.  even  ameUoration.  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  econnmy  ss  a  whole,  and 
they  wiO  drive  tnflstlcin  In  defense  procure- 
ments for  some  time.  Somebody  had  better 
levd  with  Ooncress  and  the  people  about 
thlsi 


The  Reagan  administration  now  has  a 
■olden  opportunity  In  defoise  policy.  For 
the  ftaat  time  since  Vietnam,  there  Is  broad 
pobUe  and  rwwgrfaifaMiBl  support.  am«ic  lib- 
erals SB  wtil  as  oooservatives.  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  bodiet  Kzperkmoed  defense 
supporters  in  Congress  can  finally  turn  the 
focus  of  thslr  attention  from  obtaining  ade- 
quate budgets  to  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  defense  spending.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn 
(IKla.)  has  recently  served  such  notice  (the 
wamtaig  of  "minefields"  tai  defense  inflation 
wMmstw  In  his  metaplun-). 
I  parts  of  the  New  Right  are  y<»r^mnlT^f 
taitrigaed  by  the  possttiflltlea  offered  by  mili- 
taiy  reform.  Thla  opportunity  to  have  many 
rays  of  the  poUtlcal  spectrum  oon- 
n  a  noo-partlsan  defense  policy  en- 
both  innovation  and  adequate 
[  must  not  be  lost. 


a<  the  quickest  ways  to  lose  public 
and  dsatroy  that  opportunity  Is 
to  buHd  taito  the  budgeting 
1  the  automatic  coat  ovemms  and  pro- 
cutbacks  that  have  become  so  sgo- 
famiUar.  And.  whatever  the  ration- 
ate,  the  beat  way  to  create  those  melancholy 
is  to  serve  up  Inflation  estl- 
I  for  defense  that  are  even  loonier  than 


ens  Am  nrtanoii 
Prof.  Robert  Eisner  tegtified  before 
the    Committee    on    Education    and 
lAborthat: 

expenditure  cuts,  despite  rhetoric  in  gen- 
eral will  do  little  or  nothing  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion. In  many  ways  they  may  p«fA*w«>tiiy 
make  Inflation  worn.  Reductions  In  expend- 
itures for  mass  transit  are  likely  to  raise 
costs  not  only  of  public  transportation  but 
of  gasolinf  and  energy,  thus  raising  the  gen- 
eral price  leveL  Cutting  back  on  food  stampa 
will  raise  the  cost  of  food  to  the  poor  and 
further  discourage  labor  from  those  who 
have  the  alternatives  of  low-paying  Jobs  or 
welfare  asslsranre.  Cuts  In  training  pro- 
grams wfll  both  reduce  employment  and  in- 
crease labor  costs.  Cuts  In  government  sup- 
port for  education  and  reeearcb  will  reduce 
the  Investment  in  knowledge  on  which  long- 
run  progress  depends. 

There  we  have  It.  Elxpendlture  re- 
ductions in  such  programs  will  not 
reduce  inflation  but  may  actually 
make  it  worse,  and  may  actually 
reduce  the  supply  of  labor  and  of 
goods  and  services. 

BLOCK  oxAirrs 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Budget  Committee  Is  to  balance  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities  through  an 
examination  of  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  budget.  This  f\mcUon-by-func- 
tlon  analysis  of  the  budget  is  critical 
to  our  understanding  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommended  priorities 
once  the  resolution  has  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

However,  this  is  not  possible  in  the 
resolution  before  us,  particularly  be- 
cause it  assumes  that  substantial  "sav- 
ings" wlU  accrue  from  lumping  so 
many  of  our  carefully  constructed  pro- 
grams into  block  grants  for  States  and 
localities.  Certainly  you  may  ask  what 
this  has  to  do  with  economic  assiunp- 
tions— and  certainly  I  must  Insist  that 
it  has  everything  to  do  with  them. 

The  determination  and  provision  for 
the  economy's  most  efficient  level  of 
some  public  goods  and  services  can  be 
done  best  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. National  defense  is,  of  course, 
an  obvious  example,  but  the  same  is 
also  true  for  such  public  goods  as  edu- 
cation and  Job  training.  Without  Fed- 
eral encouragement  and  assistance, 
how  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  be  expected  to  provide  the 
appropriate  level  of  Job  training  to 
workers,  who  might  simply  use  their 
skills  as  a  ticket  out  of  a  depressed 
region?  Many  of  oiu-  programs  have 
been  carefully  crafted  to  insure  that 
especially  needy  target  populations 
will  receive  the  assistance  intended  for 
them,  and  also  to  eliminate  any  waste 
and  fraud  in  Federal  programs  that 
are  run  by  other  Government  entitles. 
With  many  of  these  programs  lumped 
into  block  grants,  what  assurance  is 
there  that  the  budget  levels  we  vote 
for  in  this  budget  will  actuaUy  be 
spent  as  they  are  intended? 

Ms.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  BSr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear 


the   distinguished   chairman    of   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

At  this  time  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (BCr.  Wxbbk). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  way  to  get 
people  back  to  work  is  if  we  support 
the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery.  We  have  been  talking  budg- 
ets, arguing  budgets,  since  the  time  of 
our  campaigns.  We  have  been  arguing 
since  the  President's  speech  on  Febru- 
ary 18  to  our  Joint  session  about  var- 
ious budget  proposals.  We  have  been 
debating  budgets  beginning  yesterday 
and  come  Monday,  the  debate  will 
end,  and  it  wiU  be  time  for  all  the 
players  to  quit  arguing  in  the  huddle 
and  finally  to  run  the  play  that  the 
quarterback  has  called. 

I  refer  to  the  President's  bipartisan 
budget  resolution.  Last  Tuesday  I 
Joined  millions  of  Americans  in  wit- 
nessing an  Inspiring  and  a  moving 
event,  the  President,  less  than  1 
month  after  being  seriously  wounded, 
asked  Congress  immediately  to  ap- 
prove a  program  of  reductions  in  both 
Government  spending  and  of  taxation 
that  would  restore  vitality  to  our  econ- 
omy. The  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans  across  the  country  are  tell- 
ing us  that  our  economy  is  in  need  of 
the  same  kind  of  courageous  recovery 
that  the  President  has  made  and  that 
the  President's  economic  program 
should  be  blessed  with  the  same  uni- 
fied support  that  the  President  him- 
self has  received. 

I  Intend  to  follow  the  President's 
lead  and  the  wishes  of  both  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  my  district  and  of 
the  Nation.  Once  again.  I  wish  to  voice 
my  strong  support  for  the  Reagan  bi- 
partisan budget  resolution.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  business  as 
usual.  Its  passage  by  this  body  will 
signal  to  the  Nation  that  we  share 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to 
the  American  people  and  his  vision  for 
the  future. 

For  too  long  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  spent,  regulated,  and  legis- 
lated beyond  all  reason.  We  are  all  too 
painfully  aware  of  the  results  of  these 
practices,  the  rampant  inflation,  the 
rising  unemployment,  the  ever-de- 
creasing productivity,  and  a  declining 
standard  of  living  for  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Can  any  one  of  us  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  our  Nation's  economic 
record?  I  think  not.  Can  any  one  of  us 
say  that  it  is  not  time  for  a  change? 
Once  again,  I  think  not.  People  are 
saying  we  do  not  want  4  more  years  of 
the  same  thing.  Passage  of  the  Reagan 
bipartisan  budget  resolution  will  start 
us  on  a  Journey  to  economic  recovery. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  Journey, 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  first 
step. 

Last  November,  44  million  Ameri- 
cans voted  for  President  Reagan.  And 
if  anything  their  support  for  the 
President  since  that  time  has  grown. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple:  In  the 
months  since  his  election,  Ronald 
Reagan  has  delivered  exactly  what  he 
pitmiised  the  American  people,  a  plan 
to  put  America  on  Its  way  toward  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  a  plan  aimed  at 
ending  Government  excess  and  ex- 
travagance. Likewise,  many  of  us  were 
sent  to  Congress  because  of  those 
same  promises,  put  very  simply:  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  deliver.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  President's  program  and 
if  we  fail,  we  fall  not  Just  ourselves, 
but  those  who  have  elected  us. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  Just 
want  to  clarify  this.  The  Latta  substi- 
tute does  include  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
bUl  which  the  President  told  us  Tues- 
day night  was  an  Integral  part  of  that 
program;  is  that  the  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding and  I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  Kemp-Roth  taxation  plan. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Coimss). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
everybody  who  is  looking  for  a  budget 
proposal  that  ends  up  with  a  surplus,  I 
would  like  to  command  my  colleagues' 
attention  for  just  a  few  moments. 

£>oes  anyone  in  the  House  have  one 
other  than  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  those  who  are  supporting 
it? 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  many  Members  who  have 
been  promising  a  budget  that  was  bal- 
anced, who  have  been  campaigning  on 
it,  who  supported  the  administration, 
have  now  found  that  there  is  one  in 
existence  and  it  is  the  one  proposed  by 
our  colleague  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Mr.  Fauhtsoy),  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
seriously  examine. 

It  also  carriers  $56  billion  in  tax 
relief  for  citizens  in  this  coimtry. 
Write  those  figtires  down,  please.  A 
$7.8  billion  surplus,  not  deficit;  $56  bil- 
lion-plus tax  relief.  How  do  we  do  it? 
Ask  further  because  we  finally  have 
taken  the  administration's  challenge 
when  it  asked  us  to  come  up  with 
something  constructive  if  we  had  some 
complaints  about  the  proposals,  and 
we  have. 

It  is  an  innovative  one  that  is  based 
on  tax  reform,  not  tax  relief,  not  tax 
gimmiffM  While  the  administration 
budget  gives  corporations  and  the 
high-income  households  more  in  the 
way  of  loopholes  and  subsidies  and 
shelters,  we  go  to  the  people  a  lot  of 


the  Members  are  secretly  trying  to 
target,  working  people  and  middle 
income.  The  caucus  budget  maintains 
the  domestic  human  resource  pro- 
grams, medicaid,  low-income  housing, 
education  aid.  Income  security  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  Latta-Gramm 
budget  curtails  or  eliminates  the  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  want  that,  do  we, 
really?  We  thought  we  needed  it,  but 
we  really  do  not  want  it.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  provides 
for  adequate  defense.  We  are  strong 
on  national  defense. 

My  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  will,  at  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  go  Into  detail.  Some  of  us  had 
reservations  about  how  strong  we  were 
on  national  security,  but  we  want  the 
Members  to  feel  safe  in  their  homes  at 
night.  So.  let  us  deal  with  some  pro- 
grams that  are  contained  within  the 
budget  that  I  think  are  Important. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
that  this  is  the  most  well-kept  budget 
proposal  in  the  history  of  budget  pro- 
posals, since  we  passed  the  law  giving 
us  this  responsibility.  Very  few  people 
know  about  it.  Not  only  are  most 
Members  of  Congress  unfamiliar  with 
it,  it  1b  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
it  will  be  on  your  desks.  Members  in 
the  caucus  and  many  of  the  liberal 
supporters  who  want  to  go  beyond  the 
well-intentioned  activities  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  are  pre- 
pared to  speak  with  the  Members 
about  it.  to  explain  it.  to  discuss  it 
with  the  Members. 
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But.  I  want  to  say  seriously  that  it  is 
about  time  we  looked  at  a  way  to  take 
care  of  our  objectives.  Now.  I  do  not 
think  your  constituents  will  be  too 
upset  if  you  have  to  modify  your  pro- 
grams and  your  commitment  to  the 
administration  to  actually  accomplish 
what  they  have  said  they  were  going 
to  do.  and  have  somehow  failed  to 
come  up  with  either  the  ability  or  the 
will  to  accomplish  it.  We  are  taking 
care  of  the  people's  business  in  a  way 
that  makes  me  very  proud  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  document,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1981  will  give  a 
very  careful  and  critical  evaluation  to 
this  most  in^ortant  document. 

Mr.  FAUNT^QY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  Dele- 
gate from  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  B«r.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  so  much.  I 
8inv)ly  want  to  thank  him  for  again  re- 
minding the  Members  of  the  House 
that  whUe  their  constituents  have  not 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus' 
constructive  alternative,  they  have  an 
opportunity  now  to  assess  it.  to  study 
it.  and  they  will  find  that  their  consti- 
tuents back  home  will  be  thrilled  at 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  balanced 


the  budget  on  the  one  hand  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  tax  relief 
that  the  American  people  have  de- 
manded. We  have  responded  to  the 
mandate  of  the  American  people  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  to  cut 
the  deficit,  to  provide  meaningful  tax 
relief,  and  to  put  America  back  to 
work. 

Thanks  to  the  gentleman's  work  and 
to  his  statement  in  the  well.  I  am  con- 
fident that  many  Members  who  have 
not  yet  looked  at  it  will  begin  to  study 
it  and  respond  to  the  legitimate  de- 
sires of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
forpia  (Mr.  Hawkins)  has  8  minutes 
remaining.  The  rules  are  that  the  gen- 
tleman must  complete  his  time  on  eco- 
nomic policies  before  the  general 
debate  continues,  controlled  by  Mr. 
Latta  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  on 
the  budget  resolution  generally. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
the  time  has  expired  on  economic 
goals  and  policies. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Bfr.  JONES  of  C^lahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEIPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  I  start  this  hour,  which 
will  be  taken  up  by  different  members 
on  our  side  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  talk  about  their  views  of  this 
budget  and  the  alternative  that  has 
come  out  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  commend  our 
chairman  for  the  Job  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  budget  product  out  of 
the  committee.  It  has  been  a  dlf ficxilt 
task  over  the  past  3  months,  but 
indeed  he  has  worked  very  hard  with 
all  the  members  of  the  ccHnmittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  commend 
him  for  the  woi^  that  he  has  done. 

These  budget  debates  are  an  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  Congress  and  an  im- 
portant thing  in  the  country  because 
they  give  us  an  opportunity  that  we 
rarely  ever  have  in  any  other  context 
to  really  sit  down  and  discuss  econom- 
ics; the  economic  direction  of  the 
country  and  the  effect  of  the  most  im- 
portant economic  action  we  take,  that 
is.  putting  together  a  budget  on  our 
economic  future.  It  really  is  the  only 
time  it  happens,  and  in  my  view  it  is 
one  of  the  best  outcomes  of  having  a 
budget  process. 

My  Job  in  the  opening  moments  of 
this  discussion  is  to  try  to  directly 
relate  this  budget,  the  alternative  that 
has  come  out  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  to  our  econcnnic  state,  and 
to  try  to  compare  it  with  the  Reagan 
budget  that  came  from  the  President's 
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oSSkBt  %  ttm  month*  a«o.  Aa  I  begin.  I 
think  of  the  question  that  I  am  moat 
often  aaked  by  people  when  they  learn 
that  we  have  an  alternative  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
People  moat  often  ny.  "Why  are  you 
trylnc  to  change  this  budget  that  the 
President  has  proposed?  Why  don't 
you  Just  pass  the  program  and  go  on 
about  your  business?" 

ICy  answer  is  that  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  an  obUga- 
tkm  to  make  constructive  Improve- 
ments on  any  prcqxisal  that  any  Presi- 
dent makes,  and  this  alternative  that 
has  come  out  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee Is  an  attempt  to  make  a  construc- 
tive improvement  in  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed.  The  President  has 
said  that  he  is  trying  to  do  something 
that  we  have  never  tried  to  do.  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  try  to  do  it.  I 
differ  from  this  line  of  reasoning.  I 
think  the  President  is  trying  to  do 
snnething  that  we  have  done  before 
and  that  has  faUed.  and  that  is.  call 
for  very  hli^  deficits. 

I  think  the  question  is.  How  can  we 
Improve  on  what  the  President  has 
done?  As  I  said.  I  think  the  alternative 
does  that.  It  does  that  in  three  basic 
ways  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 
First,  the  conmilttee  alternative  calls 
for  less  spending  in  fiscal  year  1982 
than  the  President's  budget.  The  com- 
mittee alternative  calls  for  |2  billion 
less  spending  than  the  President's 
budget  no  matter  what  economic  as- 
sumptions one  uses.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  cfmfuslon  in  the  last  few  days  about 
eocmcnalc  assumptions.  People  say, 
"Are  you  using  the  committee  assump- 
tions? Are  you  using  the  President's 
assumptions?  Are  you  using  Wharton's 
assumptkms?  Are  you  using  Chase 
Econometrics?" 

Whatever  assimiptions  you  want  to 
use.  the  coounlttee  alternative  spends 
less  money  in  1982  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $2  billion.  If  you 
project  it  over  3  years— the  President 
the  other  night  said  that  the  commit- 
tee alternative  spends  (141  billion 
more  than  the  President's  does  over 
the  3-year  period.  The  problem  was. 
he  was  using  one  set  of  assumptions 
for  his  budget  and  another  set  for  the 
committee  alternative.  The  facts  are 
that  if  you  use  the  same  set  of  as- 
sumptions, whatever  set  you  want  to 
use.  the  committee  alternative  spends 
$17  bOllon  less  over  the  next  3  years 
than  the  Reagan  budget.  So.  no 
matter  which  way  you  cut  it.  no 
matter  what  assiunptions  you  use.  the 
committee  alternative  spends  less  both 
next  year  and  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  second  question  is  taxes.  How 
have  we  in  this  alternative  improved 
the  proposal  with  regard  to  taxes?  The 
first  thing  is  that  we  have  said  that 
tax  cuts  have  to  be  in  lockstep  with 
qiending  cuts.  You  know,  we  have 
talked  a  lot  here  in  the  last  few  days 
about  this  being  the  great  debate  on 


the  budget,  and  it  is:  and  this  being 
the  start  and  the  end  of  this  year's 
budget  prooeHvNothlng  could  be  fur- 
ther from  thfr^vtith.  The  budget  proc- 
ess started  yesterday,  continues  today, 
and  will  keep  going  for  every  day  that 
we  meet  here  and  do  anything  for  the 
rest  of  this  year.  The  budget  process 
happens  every  time  there  is  an  appro- 
priation bill  voted  in  committee:  it 
happens  every  time  an  authorization 
bill  is  voted  on  in  committee:  it  hap- 
pens every  time  we  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  The  fact  Is  that  in 
the  past  years  we  have  been  great  at 
passing  a  budget  and  not  too  great  at 
passing  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priatons  bills  to  make  the  budget  come 
true. 

What  the  chairman  said  yesterday 
was  very  significant.  He  said.  "The 
time  for  fun  and  games  is  over."  We 
are  going  to  make  the  budget  work. 
Whatever  it  is.  we  are  going  to  try  to 
Implement  it.  That  is  very  important: 
it  is  vital:  it  is  criUcal. 

My  point  is  that  it  makes  no  sense  at 
all  to  pass  3  years  of  tax  cuts  this 
summer  when  we  do  not  even  luiow 
yet  if  we  can  pass  1  year's  spending 
cuts  until  the  fiscal  year  is  actually 
ended.  So.  I  say  the  Important  change 
on  taxes  of  the  committee  alternative 
is  that  it  calls  for  a  1-year  tax  cut,  not 
a  3-year  tax  cut.  because  it  believes 
that  we  have  got  to  make  tax  cuts  and 
spending  cuts  in  lockstep— a  vital, 
critical  difference. 

Second,  let  us  talk  about  the  amount 
of  the  tax  cut.  The  committee  alterna- 
tive tax  cut  is  (38  billion  in  1982.  The 
Reagan  tax  cut  is  $53  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982;  not  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence, but  some.  The  President  the 
other  night  said  that  Lf  we  keep  going 
the  way  we  are  with  the  committee  al- 
ternative, in  a  few  years  we  will  have 
taxes  up  by  one-third.  Then  he  did 
something  that  I  thought  was  remark- 
ably honest.  He  said  that  whichever 
proposal  you  pass,  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes  as  a  technical  matter  over 
the  next  3  years.  It  is  a  very  important 
point  to  note,  but  it  really  becomes  a 
semantic  exercise. 

The  real  issue  we  should  be  looking 
at  Is  what  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  is  taken  by  taxes  under 
each  proposal.  That  is  the  only  way  we 
can  reaUy  compare  what  is  going  on. 

Let  us  just  look  at  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  because  that  is  what  is  before 
us.  not  a  tax  cut  in  1983  or  1984.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  committee  al- 
ternative would  call  for  in  1983  or 
1984.  Hopefully,  it  too  would  reach  tax 
cuts  if  we  could  reach  spending  cuts, 
but  let  us  look  at  the  effect  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  product 
for  the  next  couple  of  years. 

In  1983,  under  the  committee  alter- 
native, the  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  taken  by  taxes  would  be 
21.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  1983,  under  the  Reagan 


proposal,  we  would  take  21.3  percent, 
so  it  would  be  21.5  as  against  21.3.  The 
Reagan  proposal  clearly  takes  less  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  taxes 
than  the  committee  alternative,  but 
not  by  much. 

In  1984.  the  committee  alternative 
would  take  21.6  percent,  and  the 
Reagan  proposal  would  take  21.4  per- 
cent. Again,  the  difference  is  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  and  clearly  that 
difference  comes  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  $38  billion  tax  cut  and  the 
Reagan  proposal  has  a  $50  billion  tax 
cut. 

But.  that  leads  me  to  what  I  say  is 
the  most  important  difference  be- 
tween these  two  budgets:  that  is.  the 
question  of  the  deficit.  In  1982,  the 
House  committee  alternative  calls  for 
a  deficit  of  about  $25  billion.  The 
Reagan  proposal  calls  for  a  deficit  of 
about  $50  billion,  or  double  the  deficit 
of  the  committee  alternative.  In  over  3 
years,  the  deficit  under  the  committee 
alternative  as  an  aggregate  ciunula- 
tively  is  $1  billion  over  3  years,  but  the 
aggregate  deficit  imder  the  Reagan 
proposal  over  3  years,  using  a  1-year 
tax  cut  in  both  cases— so  it  is  a  good 
comparison— is  $47  billion.  That  is  the 
bottom  line,  important  difference  be- 
tween these  two  budgets. 

Three  years  from  now.  if  you  do  the 
committee  alternative,  you  are  going 
to  have  an  aggregate  deficit  of  the  3 
years  of  those  budgets  of  $1  billion, 
and  imder  the  Reagan  proposal  you 
would  have  an  aggregate  deficit  over  3 
years  of  $47  billion. 

Now,  many,  many  leading  econo- 
mists today  believe  and  say  that  the 
most  formidable  economic  challenge 
of  the  last  and  the  next  10  years  is 
how  to  achieve  economic  growth  with- 
out crippling  inflation.  Among  the 
many  important  inflation-fighting 
tools  that  we  have,  including  wage  and 
price  restraint,  energy  policy,  im- 
proved productivity,  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  is  the  effect  of  the 
Federal  budget  on  the  economy.  It  ob- 
viously is  the  place  where  we  have  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  economy.  Eco- 
nomic authorities  have  for  some 
period  asserted  that  the  deficit  created 
by  the  budget  has  a  most  significant 
effect  on  growing  inflation,  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  indirect  impact  of 
Federal  spending. 

Let  me  Just  cite  some  statistics.  In 
the  last  10  years  Federal  Government 
t>orrowing  as  a  percentage  of  all  bor- 
rowing has  been  above  35  percent 
three  time,  in  3  three  years.  1975, 
1976.  and  in  1980.  It  is  Interesting  that 
those  are  the  years  in  which  we  had 
the  highest  Government  deficits.  In 
the  last  year.  Government  borrowing 
as  a  percentage  of  all  borrowing  was 
the  second  highest  in  history:  35.7  per- 
cent of  all  borrowing  was  sucked  up  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  prime 
lending    rate,    obviously    because    of 
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that,  was  in  double  digits  for  the  last 
year,  and  it  soared  above  previously 
known  levels  in  1975  and  in  1976,  the 
last  time  we  had  that  much  Govern- 
ment activity  in  the  money  martcets. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  the  President's 
budget  creates  a  deficit  of  $50  bUlloo, 
while  again  the  House  committee  calls 
for  a  deficit  of  half  that  amount. 
Speaking  the  other  day  at  the  Nation- 
al Press  Club,  on  April  22.  Henry 
Kaufman,  an  executive  partner  in  the 
investment  firm  of  Salomon  Bros.,  and 
a  leading  economic  forecaster,  predict- 
ed that  inflation  will  go  back  into 
double  digits  later  this  year,  and  prob- 
ably will  rise  from  next  year.  He  also 
repeated  his  forecast  that  interest 
rates  will  rise  in  coming  months  in 
contrast  to  the  administration's  pre- 
dictions. He  said  rates  will  continue  to 
be  too  high  and  unstable  because  the 
administration  is  relying  too  much  on 
tight  money  to  fight  inflation. 

Kaufman  said  that  while  he  sup- 
ported many  of  the  goals  of  the  new 
administration,  he  thought  fiscal 
policy  was  exceedingly  expansionary, 
does  not  pursue  a  course  that  fights 
inflation  vigorously  along  the  way. 
and  it  places  nearly  all  the  anti-infla- 
tionary efforts  squarely  on  monetary 
policy.  Kaufman  said— and  listen  to 
this  sentence—Kaufman  said: 

The  present  administration.  Ulce  the  previ- 
ous administration,  is  relying  too  much  on 
money  policy  to  fight  inHatlon  while  fiscal 
policy  stays  expansionary. 

Three  days  ago  President  Reagan 
gave  a  courageous  and  a  brilliant 
statement  on  behalf  of  his  economic 
program.  The  very  next  day,  the  stock 
market  went  down  12  points  because 
the  prime  lending  rate,  which  has 
been  falling  steadily  in  the  last  few 
months  from  20  tn  17  percent,  went 
back  up  to  18  percent,  and  more  in- 
creases are  not  predicted.  The  fatal 
flaw,  the  most  critical  flaw  in  the 
President's  program  that  is  Improved 
by  the  committee  product,  is  the  defi- 
cit that  he  projects  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  President  says.  "Let  us  have  a 
new  program.  Let  us  not  stay  on  the 
course  we  were  on." 

I  would  say.  let  us  try  to  get  back  to 
the  course  that  we  thought  we  were 
taking,  but  which  we  did  not  accom- 
plish, very  frankly.  Let  us  try  a  course 
of  lower  deficits.  Let  us  try  a  course  of 
fiscal  restraint  which  can  then  com- 
plement monetary  policy  so  that  we 
can  actually  do  something  about  infla- 
tion. 
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The  President  would  answer  that 
the  only  way  to  go  into  that  is  with 
changing  marginal  tax  rates,  that  that 
is  the  magic  formula  that  will  make  all 
these  problems  go  away.  The  problem 
is  that  the  Paul  Volckers  and  the 
Henry  Kaufmans  of  the  world  simply 
do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 


If  we  continue  to  fail  to  heed  the 
Paul  Volckers  and  the  Henry  Kauf- 
mans of  this  world,  as  sobering  and 
discomforting  as  their  observations 
may  be  to  all  of  us.  we  will  ultimately 
pay  the  heavy  price  of  a  failed  econo- 
my and  a  people  who  no  longer  have 
faith  in  any  of  us  or  any  of  our  ideas 
or  Indeed  in  their  own  country. 

For  all  these  reasons,  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint.  I  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  the  committee  alterna- 
tive is  a  superior  product,  and  that  it 
continues  in  place  many  of  the  good 
ideas  in  the  Reagan  budget  in  a  much 
sounder,  a  much  more  stable,  and  a 
much  more  successful  economic  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  jield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 

WiRTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues  the 
implications  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  for  our  national  energy  policy. 
But  before  doing  that.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones),  for  putting  together  what 
I  think  is  a  very  carefully  balanced 
and  thoughtful  program.  I  think  as  we 
review  its  history,  the  Budget  Act  hs 
been  successful  because  the  process 
has  been  able  to  reach  out  to  Members 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  all 
people  of  all  parties  and  of  all  ideologi- 
cal persuasions. 

It  has  been  successful  on  the  Senate 
side  because  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats worked  so  well  together,  a  tradi- 
tion begun  by  Senator  Muskie  and 
Seiuitor  Bellmon,  who  ran  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  was  successful  on  the 
House  side  and  on  the  Senate  side 
when  last  year  for  the  first  time  we 
had  real  bipartisan  consensus  on  de- 
veloping a  budget  resolution.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joiras) 
has  attempted  to  build  such  a  coali- 
tion again  this  year.  It  was  going  very 
weU  imtil  there  was  what  I  believe  was 
a  major  mistake  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  make  this  purely 
a  partisan  and  ideological  budget.  I 
think  that  was  a  great  mistake.  I  do 
not  think  that  serves  either  the  coun- 
try or  the  Congress  or  the  budget 
process  well  at  all.  and  it  is  going  to 
come  back  to  haunt  us  aU.  I  believe  it 
wiU  prove  to  be  a  very  painful  mistake 
for  Uie  administration  to  have  made. 

That  said,  however,  I  want  to  discuss 
the  energy  policy  outlined  in  the 
President's  budget  and  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute. 

As  everybody  in  the  country  now  re- 
alizes, energy  stabUlty  is  absolutely 
crucial  to  our  economy,  and  absolutely 
crucial  to  our  overall  economic  and 
social  well-being.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  in  the  area  of  national  energy 
policy.  If  we  had  taken  a  poll,  as  many 
national  pollsters  did  4  years  ago.  on 


energy,  we  would  have  found  that  SO 
percent  of  the  American  public  did  not 
think  the  energy  crisis  was  reaL  And 
only  4  years  ago  70  percent  of  the 
American  public  did  not  know  that  we 
Imported  olL 

That  has  changed  very  dramatically 
over  the  last  4  years,  and  we  have  seen 
the  emergence  of  a  national  energy 
consensus  in  this  country.  It  did  not 
develop  as  fast  as  many  of  us  would 
have  liked,  but  at  least  we  have  come 
to  the  realization  that  the  days  of 
abundant  energy  and  cheap  energy  are 
over.  We  now  are  making  real  conser- 
vation efforts,  and  with  sharply  rising 
energy  prices  we  have  had  the  devel- 
opment of  alternatives  to  traditional 
sources  of  oil  and  gas.  and.  most  im- 
portantly, in  terms  of  our  national  de- 
fense, we  have  taken  many  steps  for 
dealing  with  the  crisis  intemationii^ 
on  the  cutoff  of  oil  and  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  olL 

We  may  or  may  not  as  Members  of 
the  Congress  agree  with  all  of  that 
policy  or  with  pieces  of  that  policy,  or 
we  may  not  believe  there  is  any  policy 
at  all,  but  no  matter  what  perq>ective 
we  take,  it  is  imperative  that  we  look 
at  the  President's  budget  and  look  at 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  to  see  what 
it  does  in  terms  of  our  overall  energy 
picture  in  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  that  I  will  offer 
today  is  that  we  are  risking  our  entire 
economic  future  if  we  follow  what  is  in 
the  administration's  budget  or  if  we 
follow  what  is  in  Gramm-Latta. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  a  number 
of  examples.  We  have  decided  in  this 
Congress  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
have  a  balanced  energy  program,  one 
that  spurs,  in  the  short  term,  oil  and 
gas  production,  in  the  midterm  en- 
courages conservation,  and  in  the  mid- 
term and  long  term  depends  on  alter- 
natives to  traditional  oil  and  gas. 

That  is  lost  in  this  budget,  both  in 
the  administration's  budget  or  in 
Gramm-Latta.  Gone  are  80  percent  of 
the  conservation  effort,  and  gone,  for 
example,  are  70  percent  of  solar 
R.  &  D. 

I  will  give  the  Members  another  ex- 
ample. The  argument  is  made  that  the 
free  market  will  give  us  conservation. 
The  administration  had  argued  that 
pricing  alone  will  provide  us  with  con- 
servation. Pricing  does  help,  and  that 
is  why  so  many  of  us  supported  the 
effort  to  decontrol  the  price  of  oiL  But 
we  must  do  much  more  than  Just  rdy 
on  pricing.  We  can  rely  on  oons«va- 
tion  and  make  sure  we  get  the  cheap- 
est new  energy  for  our  use.  Existing 
Federal  conservation  programs  yield 
us  conserved  oil  for  only  $20  per 
barrel.  That  is  in  comparison  to  the 
$40  a  barrel  that  we  are  paying  for  im- 
ported oil. 

This  is  conservation?  How  does  pric- 
ing alone  assist  the  poor  in  Ap^Xin^ 
with    their    energy    problems?    How 
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muA  do  higher  prices  help  a  house- 
hold that  Is  pajrlnc  30  percent  of  its 
budget  today  for  energy  prices?  And 
that  is  going  to  go  up  unless  we  work 
to  break  that  cycle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  WntTH) 
hasexpbred. 

Mr.  OEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wibth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  extraordinarily 
important  that  energy  conservation  is 
a  major  Federal  priority. 

Solar  energy  is  another  piece  of  our 
energy  future.  Why  Is  it  important  to 
mahitAin  that  effort?  It  is  important 
that  we  maintain  our  basic  commit- 
ment to  long-term  research  and  devel- 
opment in  this  country.  We  are  in  the 
process,  under  the  administration's 
budget  and  under  Oramm-Latta,  of 
pulling  out  of  solar  energy  efforts. 

What  are  other  countries  in  this 
area  doing?  The  Japanese,  the  Swiss, 
the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Ger- 
mans are  all  moving  aggressively  In 
major  national  efforts  to  accelerate 
development  of  solar  technologies, 
particularly  photovoltalcs.  They  un- 
derstand that  is  where  the  future  is 
both  in  their  domestic  energy  produc- 
tion and  future  world  markets.  They 
are  not  cutting  off  their  nose  to  spite 
their  face.  They  are  putting  their 
effort  into  that  important  long-term 
technology.  What  are  we  doing?  Under 
the  administration's  budget  or  under 
Oramm-Latta,  we  are  cutting  the  pro- 
gram out  from  underneath  us. 

The  second  major  failing,  in  addition 
to  the  balanced  energy  program,  that 
is  found  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram and  in  Oramm-Latta  is  the  total 
ignorance  of  a  need  for  midterm 
energy  strategy.  There  is  nothing 
found  in  this  budget  that  will  cut  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil  during  the 
1980's. 

We  have  for  the  the  1990's  long-term 
synthetic  fuels  and  nuclear  energy  re- 
search efforts.  We  have  nothing  in  the 
short  term. 

The  administration  has  argued  that 
pricing  will  accomplish  everything, 
that  Increased  oil  exploration  will 
Inidge  the  gap. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Budget 
Committee.  Secretary  of  Energy 
James  Edwards  contended  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstrmtkm  would  be  able  to  cut  for- 
eign oil  Impmts  in  this  decade  by  "un- 
loddng  the  Nation's  resources"  and 
iwedlcted  that  the  equivalent  of 
"three  Prudhoe  Bays"  remained  to  be 
discovered  In  Alaska. 

These  assertions  run  counter  to  ear- 
lier Department  of  Energy  and  every 
indortry  estimate  of  remaining  recov- 
erable U.8.  oil  reserves,  even  assuming 
deomtroL 


Pricing  is  not  going  to  bring  on  in 
the  1980's  vast  supplies  of  new  sources 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Those  supplies 
are  geologically  limited.  Cutting  im- 
ports has  got  to  be  done  with  conser- 
vati<m  and  the  other  components  of  a 
balanced  energy  program. 

The  administration  argues  that  pric- 
ing will  solve  aU  our  energy  problems. 
It  simply  will  not.  The  marketplace 
forces  on  which  the  administration  in- 
tends to  rely  will  not  promote  oil  re- 
placement at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  its  value  to  the  Nation  in  in- 
creased economic  stability  and  nation- 
al security. 

We  are  underpricing  our  energy  in  a 
significant  fashion.  Instead  we  are 
spending  more  and  more  on  defense  of 
foreign  oil.  It  is  a  much  better  invest- 
ment for  us  to  balance  our  defense  ex- 
penditures with  investments  in  a  bal- 
anced energy  policy  Just  as  we  spend 
money  on  developing  our  current 
sources  of  oil 

The  administration  also  argues  that 
its  energy  proposals  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  economic  recovery. 

The  argiunents  are  very  clear  in  the 
testimony  provided  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee  that  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  administration's  proposed 
energy  reductions  may  undermine  the 
President's  entire  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  fact  is  we  are 
going  to  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil.  with  all  its  attend- 
ant risks  of  constantly  increasing 
prices  and  galloping  inflation.  We  saw 
that  in  1980.  and  if  history  teaches  us 
anything  at  all.  it  teaches  us  that 
Middle  East  oil  prices  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  dramatically. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  ambiguity  relat- 
ing to  our  national  security.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  this 
budget  debate  and  the  last  few  months 
about  the  national  security.  I  think 
every  Member  of  this  House  agrees  on 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  our  na- 
tional security  and  providing  a  better 
foundation  for  our  whole  national  se- 
cxirity  apparatus.  But  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  energy  budget  cuts  in  the 
administration's  program  and  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute.  They  erode 
our  commitment  to  a  sound  national 
security  policy.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  administration's  budget  and  of 
Oramm-Latta  will  show  that  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  energy  propos- 
als are  inconsistent  with  the  emphasis 
it  has  placed  on  the  Nation's  vulner- 
ability to  oU  cutoffs. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
identified  UJ8.  dependence  on  Middle 
East  oil  imports  as  a  prime  reason  for 
the  administration's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1982  Increases  in  national  defense 
expenditures.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant "geopolitical  realities."  the  Secre- 


tary pointed  out.  "is  our  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources.  The  umbili- 
cal cord  of  the  industrialised  free 
world  runs  through  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  into  the  Arab  gulf  and  the  na- 
tions which  surround  it.  That  area. 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  gulf,  is  and 
will  be  the  fulcnun  of  attention  for 
the  foreseeable  future." 

If  we  are  as  concerned  as  we  say  we 
are.  and  must  be,  about  our  depend- 
ence on  Imported  oU.  why  are  we  cut- 
ting off  our  ability  to  import  less  oil 
through  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  programs  here  at  home,  and 
why  have  we  cut  off  all  our  ability  to 
respond  to  an  oil  crisis? 

The  administration  has  eliminated 
all  the  mechanisms  available  to  us  to 
buffer  ourselves  against  an  oil  cutoff. 

We  see  the  elimination  of  all  pro- 
grams developed  for  this  purpose  in 
agreement  with  our  allies,  which  have 
worked  with  all  other  nations  in  times 
of  crisis,  and  now  all  of  those  safe- 
guards are  gone.  That  is  a  basic  con- 
tradiction and  forms  the  basis  of  our 
concern  about  national  security. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
look  very  carefully  at  the  energy 
policy  enimciated  in  the  President's 
budget  in  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 
If  we  do.  we  will  find  that,  as  every- 
body has  testified,  an  energy  policy 
for  the  most  part  is  lacking  and  we  do 
not  have  the  kind  of  commitment  to 
economic  strength  and  national  secu- 
rity that  we  must  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoNSS)  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  returns  us  to  a  fair,  bal- 
anced, and  thoughtful  policy  and  a 
real  commitment  to  strengthening  our 
national  security. 

D  1400 

Mr.  OEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mi.  Bihgham). 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  committee  resolution, 
as  against  the  Oramm-Latta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous  suf- 
fering the  Reagan  budget  would  cause  to 
those  people  in  our  society  who  are  least 
able  to  help  themselves.  I  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  President  Reagan  in  his  ad- 
dress to  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
earlier  this  week  did  not  even  touch  upon 
the  nature  of  the  cuts  he  has  proposed; 
fax  less  did  he  acknowledge  the  impact  of 
his  budget  cuts  on  the  poor,  the  elderiy, 
and  those  workers  who  are  Just  t>arely 
getting  by.  His  proposals  will  not  Just  cut 
away  waste  and  abuse — they  will  cripple 
programs  that  provide  the  most  basic 
services  to  millions  of  our  citizens.  These 
are  not  frills  or  lavish  benefits  that  go  to 
people  who  do  not  need  them.  The 
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programs  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  cut  ai« 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
people,  eq>eeially  In  the  dUes  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  will  be  lost  and  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  will 
be  cut  back  in  more  areas  than  I  have 
time  to  mention  today. 

Let  me  Just  illustrate  the  impact  of 
these  budget  cuts  by  describing  some 
of  the  expected  consequencea  in  New 
Yorit.  Cuts  to  medicaid  will  further 
strain  hospitals  like  Bronx-Lebanon  to 
my  district  that  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive, threatening  the  health  care  of 
thousands  of  the  working  poor.  Cuts 
in  programs  like  day  care,  family  plan- 
ning, and  employment  services  that 
help  those  people  on  the  margto  be- 
tween self-support  and  welfare  could 
drive  50,000  more  people  to  New  York 
onto  the  welfare  rolls;  13.000  CETA 
workers  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
work  force  in  hundreds  of  social  serv- 
ice programs  and  neighborhood  orga- 
nizations  will   lose   their  Jobs.   Mass 
transit  cutbacks  could  add  10  to  15 
cents  more  onto  subway  fares  that  are 
ah^ady  scheduled  to  rise,  undermining 
New  York's  goals  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development.  Fund- 
ing for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, which  is  the  only  soiutx 
of  funds  for  hundreds  of  small  busi- 
nesses that  banks  will  not  bade,  is 
being  cut  by  50  percent;  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  my  district  man- 
aged to  keep  its  production  lines  going 
last  year  only  because  of  EDA  help. 
The  only  sources  of  help  for  new  hous- 
ing and  community  development  to 
urban  areas  like  New  York  are  FMeral 
programs    which    the   administration 
wants  to  cut  back  by  anywhere  from 
15  to  34  percent,  stifling  the  attempts 
begun  diuing  the  Carter  administra- 
tion to  reclaim  areas  of  the  South 
Bronx  from  devastation.  Funds  that 
support  senior  citizen  centers  which 
provide  the  hot  meals  and  companion- 
ship essential  to  make  life  worth  living 
for  thousands  of  elderly  people  are 
going  to  be  cut  20  percent  under  Rea- 
can's  proposal.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on,  but  even  these  few  examples  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  human  cost  of  the 
budget  cutting  drive  the  new  adminis- 
tration is  leading. 

And  to  what  end?  They  argue  that 
cutting  the  Federal  budget  Is  neces- 
sary to  halt  inflation,  but  I  do  not 
share  the  misguided  belief  that  these 
reductions  will  have  an  impact  on  to- 
flation  that  is  proportional  to  the  pato 
they  wlU  cause  our  people.  It  is  even 
more  imllkely  that  these  budget  cuts 
wUl  reduce  inflation  when  the  Reagan 
administration  is  embaiting  on  the 
largest  peacetime  buildup  to  milltuy 
■pending  to  our  history  advocating  a 
tax  cut  of  more  than  $50  billlcm  that 
wiU  cause  an  explosion  to  personal 
consumption  expenditures.  These  two 
developments  together  will  do  more  to 
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push  inflation  up  than  the  spending 
cuts  will  do  to  damp  it  down. 

Perhw  the  explanation  for  the 
wldemread  desire  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget  Is  to  be  found  to  a  scarcely  con- 
cealed desire  to  reduce  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  change 
agent  to  our  national  life.  The  Repub- 
lican administration,  supported  by  an 
Ideological  majority  to  the  House  and 
a  Republican  majority  to  the  Senate, 
is  mounting  an  attack  on  the  social 
welfare  state,  trying  to  repeal  commit- 
ments made  over  the  past  five  decades 
to  social  Justice.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
turn  my  back  on  those  commitments, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  either. 
There  is  still  so  much  toequality  and 
suffering  to  the  Nation  and  the  world 
which  will  not  disappear  simply  be- 
cause the  profits  of  private  bustoesses 
tocrease.  Slowing  inflation  and  provid- 
ing tocentives  to  greater  production 
through  tax  cuts  wiU  not  help  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disadvan- 
taged who  lose  their  food  stamps  and 
their  chance  to  obtato  decent  housing 
to  Oovemment  subsidized  projects. 

I  am  enough  of  a  realist  to  know 
that  a  head  of  steam  has  buHt  up 
behtod  the  drive  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget,  and  cuts  are  going  to  be  made 
this  year.  But  I  plead  with  you  not  to 
rubberstamp  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's hastily  drafted,  shortsighted, 
and  inconsistent  program.  The  Budget 
Committee  imder  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Johes  has  proposed  an  al- 
ternative that  makes  major  cuts  to  a 
multitude  of  programs  and  begins  a 
process  of  targeting  benefit  programs 
more  carefully  and  restraining  their 
rates  of  growth.  But  it  does  not  make 
the  wholesale  slashes  that  will  cripple 
vital  social  services  to  almost  every  im- 
portant domestic  program  as  the 
Reagan  budget  and  the  so-called 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  budget  pro- 
posal would  do.  To  those  who  ftod  it 
irresistible  to  vote  for  restraining  ^d- 
eral  qwndlng.  I  say  the  committee  biU 
is  the  better  choice,  and  I  urge  you  to 
remember  the  consequences  of  budget 
cuts,  and  not  Just  the  moming-after 
headlines. 

Mr.  OEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  PAmrrrA). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Pahrta)  is  recognized  for  10 
mtoutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina.     

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  some  controversy  on  my 
amendment.  Now.  we  do  not  have  time 
for  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
frmn  Virginia  (BCr.  Pabbis).  but  we 
have  talked. 
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I  would  Just  like  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  on  my  amendment.  From 
the  very  first  when  we  started  debat- 
ing this  budget,  my  totenUons  were 
that  a  lot  hinged  on  my  support  of 
this  budget  if  the  defense  moneys 
were  on  par  with  the  administration. 

I   have  no   ulterior  motives,  other 
than  my  own  desire  to  see  the  defense 
moneys  go  for  the  strong  defense  of 
this  country  and  what  I  liave  done  to 
budget  outlays  for  1982,  budget  au- 
thority, is  $226.25  billion. 
In  1983,  it  is  $259.65  billion. 
In  1984,  $294.85  billion  to  budget  au- 
thority. 
In  outlays,  it  is  $188.85  billion. 
In  1983.  it  is  $226.05  billion. 
In  1984.  it  is  $255.60  billion. 
I  have  been  consistent  to  this  when  I 
was  talking  before  the  conservative 
fonun.  I  have  been  consistent  to  it 
from  the  very  start.  I  would  Just  like 
for  that  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  that  I  have  no  ulterior  motive 
for  offering  this  amendment.  If  it  does 
bring  to  more  votes,  so  be  it;  but  I 
wanted  to  make  that  to  reqmnse  to 
the  remariLs  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Pabeis)  earlier. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  briefly. 

JAi.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  little  bit  amazed,  however,  at 
my  good  friend  mentioning  about  his 
conservatism. 

Do  I  understand  that  by  putting  a 
little  bit  of  money  to  for  BA.  that  the 
gentleman  is  willing  to  swallow  all 
these  add-ons  for  social  programs;  is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jrield. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  on  the  social  programs.  We 
took  no  money  from  defense  to  put 
toto  social  programs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  the  gentleman 
might  be  doing  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr. 
might  retato  my  time- 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT. 

will  the  gentleman  yield  briefljr? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  1  wiU  yield  briefly. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  sielding. 

Now.  was  this  issue  debated  to  the 
committee;  I  mean,  to  raise  the  budget 
authority  to  the  given  level  that  you 
have  discussed? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  debated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was  not  de- 
bated?  

Mr.  HEFNER.  Not  debated  on  my 
behalf,  no. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  I  mean,  on 
behalf  of  the  Reagan  position  on  both 


Chairman,  if  I 
Mr.   Chairman. 
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budcet  authority  tnd  outlays,  was  it 
dtKOMed  In  the  oommittee? 

Mr.  HKFNSR.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tlwinn  may  be  referring  to  a  vote  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Turn)  had  which  I  mlaaed. 

Mr.  ROU8SKL0T.  Did  he  offer  it? 

Mr.  HXFNER.  He  may  have  offered 
it,  but  I  waa  not  there. 

Mr.  ROUS8SLOT.  How  did  that 
debate  go?   

Mr.  HEKNEK.  I  was  not  there  for 
the  debate. 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Oh.  the  gentle- 
man wasnot?^ 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Let  me  make  a 
point 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
missed  a  critical  time. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
highly  resent  the  gentleman's  infer- 
ence. Whoi  I  have  some  time  of  my 
own.  I  would  like  to  pursue  this. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman fnmi  Virginia  (Mr.  Triblx)  did 
not  make  all  the  meetings.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  did  not 
vote  on  all  the  bills.  He  did  not  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  put  the  Veterans' 
Administration  money  in.  if  we  want 
to  get  to  a  real  technical  point. 

I  attended  more  meettaigs  probably 
than  any  other  Member  on  either  side. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield 
for  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  frankly  would  like 
to  continue.  I  have  a  limited  amount 
of  time  here. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  will  try  to  get  the 
gentleman  scnne  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Then  I  would  yield 
to  the  goitleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  it. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  the  observa- 
tion, as  I  made  in  my  earlier  cam- 
ments.  that  I  did  not  mean  to  impugn 
the  motives  nor  the  integrity  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I 
wanted  to  reiterate  that  for  the  record 
and  I  do  so  at  this  time. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. When  the  House  votes  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  it  wlU  also 
be  voting  to  implement  reconciliation 
as  a  tool  for  achieving  spending  reduc- 
tions. Title  m  of  the  committee's  reso- 

Iutk»  win  r^^TiAmiM  House  ccHnmittees 

to  enact  a  fixed  target  of  savings  by 
June  15  of  this  year.  The  Latta  substi- 
tute provides  for  the  same  pntxm  of 

enforcement. 

■aOOMdUATIOll 

Reconciliation  is  the  procedure  au- 
tlKHiaed  by  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act  which  gives  Congress  the  ability  to 
enforce  spending  reductions  set 
throu^  the  first  MMKurrent  resolu- 
tlm  on  the  budget.  Ccnnmlttecs  are  di- 
rected through  the  resolutitm  to 
achieve  a  fixed  target  of  qiedflc  sav- 


ings. While  the  committees  have  the 
flexibility  to  decide  how  and  where 
these  reductiims  will  be  made,  they 
have  no  flexibility  as  to  the  amount  of 
reductions  that  ultimately  must  be  en- 
acted. The  committees  must  adopt  spe- 
cific legislative  changes  in  authorising 
legislation  to  implement  these  savings. 
The  legislation  is  presented  to  the 
Budget  Committee  and  incorporated 
in  one  bill  for  consideration  by  the  full 
House. 

Last  year,  this  procedure  restilted  in 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1980  which  provided  some  $8  billion  in 
savings.  This  year,  depending  on  the 
final  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, committees  will  be  Instructed  to 
report  reconciliation  savings  of  $15.8 
billion— the  committee  reduction— or 
$38  billion— the  LatU  substitute— by 
June  15.  with  action  on  an  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill  to  be  completed  by 
the  Congress  by  July  15.  These  dates 
are  set  by  a  bipartisan  leadership 
agreement  on  the  legislative  schedule 
for  the  budget. 

HOUSS  ■UDGCT  COmnTT^  KSSOLirnOH 

aisTBncnoira 

The  committee  resolution  directs  14 
House  authorizing  committees  to 
report  legislation  saving  $15,823  billion 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $20,684 
billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  $24,807  billion  in  outiays  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  committee  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  approximately  $23.6  billion  in 
spending  reductions  to  be  implement- 
ed by  the  Appropriations  C<Hnmittee 
through  the  normal  House  appropri- 
ations process,  including  $4.8  billion  in 
savings  through  improved  manage- 
ment and  administrative  practices. 

In  addition  to  reconciliation,  the 
committee  requires  all  spending  bills, 
including  both  appropriation  and  enti- 
tiement  bills  which  exceed  budget  al- 
locations, not  to  be  enrolled  or  sent  to 
the  President  until  they  meet  those  al- 
locations or  the  allocations  are 
changed. 

LATTA  lUBSlXlUll  IMSTmOCTIOWS 

The  LatU  substitute  directs  17 
House  authorizing  committees  to 
report  legislation  saving  over  $36  bil- 
lion in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
over  $48  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  over  $58  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  reason  that  the  Latta  substitute 
directs  more  than  $20  billion  more  in 
reconciliation  1b  that  it  follows  the 
Senate  decision  to  direct  committees 
to  act  not  only  on  legislative  reforms 
or  savings  but  to  reduce  authorization 
levels  in  existing  programs  by  over  $24 
billion.  Thus,  Instead  of  allowing  the 
Appropriations  Cranmlttee  to  reduce 
spending  through  the  normal  appro- 
priations process,  the  Latta  substitute 
instructs  authorizing  committees  to 
change  laws  within  their  Jurisdiction 
stiff icient  to  reduce  appropriations  for 


programs  authorised  by  the  commit- 
tees by  specified  amoimts. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  also  re- 
quire all  spending  biUs  that  exceed 
budget  allocations  not  to  be  enrolled, 
similar  to  the  enforcement  process 
contained  in  the  committee  resolution. 

THK  OBST  AMD  PATTHTKOT  SUBai'llUlU 

The  Obey  substitute  provides  slight- 
ly less  in  reconciliation  but  generally 
follows  the  House  committee  recom- 
mendation. The  Pauntroy  substitute 
does  not  provide  for  reconciliation. 

COMPABiaOH  BT  OOmmTB  BBTWSDI 

ooiofrmi  usoLonoH  ars  latta  substttutb 
The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
budget  authority  and  outlay  reduc- 
tions that  would  have  to  be  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1982  by  each  authorizing 
committee  based  on  the  reconciliation 
instructions  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee resolution  and  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. Each  plan  again  would  require 
committees  to  submit  changes  by  June 
15,  1981. 

REOONQUATION-BUOGET  COMMITTEE  COMPARED  TO 
lAHA  SUBSTnUTE-nSCM.  YEAR  1982 
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Attached  is  a  complete  outline  of 
reconciliation  comparisons  by  commit- 
tee on  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and 
1984. 
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The  House  Budget  Committee  is  re- 
quired under  the  Budget  Act  to  en- 
force compliance  by  the  authorising 
committees  with  the  reconciliation 
instructions  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
Should  committees  faU  to  meet  their 
reduction  targets  under  the  first  con- 
current resolution,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  seek  from  the  Rules 
Committee  appropriate  amendments 
to  fuUy  implement  the  savings  targets 
in  the  omnibus  reconciliation  bill.  Any 
savings  not  achieved  by  the  Congress 
would  be  reflected  in  an  Increased 
Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Under  the  committee  resolution,  the 
projected  deficit  is  $25.8  billion.  Under 
the  Latta  substitute,  the  projected 
deficit  is  $31  billion. 

RKxmcnxATtoH  Ain  THE  BUBOST  pmocns 
The  reality  is  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  only  as  effective  as  the  enforce- 


ment of  reconciliation.  If  authorizing 
committees  or  the  Congress  reject  in 
large  part  or  entirely  the  savings  goals 
contained  in  the  resolution,  the 
budget  process  becomes  meaningless. 
Last  year,  in  the  struggle  over  the  first 
reconciliation  bill,  the  House  refused 
to  adopt  close  to  $1  billion  hi  savings 
mandated  through  recondllation  by 
rejecting  the  once-a-year  COLA  re- 
quirement. As  a  result,  $1  billion  was 
added  to  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  year,  if  reconciliation  goals 
are  established  that  are  unrealistic  or 
unachievable,  or  if  serious  confronta- 
tions are  created  between  the  author- 
izing and  appropriations  committees, 
or  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
other  committees,  thai  the  goals  of 
any  resolution  can  be  seriously  imder- 
mlned. 

The  point  is  that  under  either  the 
committee  resolution  or  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute, significant  savings  are  mandat- 
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ed  to  be  achieved  through  reconcili- 
ation. The  Latta  substitute,  however, 
takes  this  process  one  step  further  by 
including  over  $24  billion  in  authoriai- 
tion  level  changes  that  under  the  com- 
mittee resolution  would  be  handled  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  As  a 
result,  committees  like  Apiculture, 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, and  others  wHl  have  the 
added  reqwnsibillty  to  reduce  appro- 
priation levels  by  billions  through 
changes  in  authorizations. 

As  chairman  of  the  reccmdliation 
task  force,  I  will  be  responsible  for  en- 
forcing whatever  reconciliation 
instructions  and  goals  are  set  by  the 
Congress.  I  would  urge  Memben  to 
adopt  those  reconciliation  goals  that 
are  realistic,  achievable,  and  effective 
in  reducing  the  deficit  and  improving 
the  economy  of  this  country. 
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lir.  SEIBSRLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wffl  the  icntlonan  yield? 

Mr.  PANXTTA.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  sield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Well,  the  Senate 
jtroposal  directs  not  only  the  reduc- 
tion of  authorizing  funds,  but  it  actu- 
ally directs  the  various  conunittees. 
and  <«ie  that  I  am  on.  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee,  for  example,  to  actu- 
ally change  substantive  law  and  abol- 
ish irtiole  programs.  For  example,  it 
directs  thetn  to  end  the  land  and  water 
oonservation  fimd  grants  to  the  States 
permanently,  not  Just  for  1  fiscal  year 
or  even  3  fiscal  years,  but  permanent- 
ly- 

Does   the   Latta   substitute    follow 

that  same  f<Hinat? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  LatU  substitute 
follows  pretty  much  the  same  ap- 
proach by  requiring  that  the  author- 
ising committees  and  not  the  appropri- 
ations committees  reduce  or  eliminate 
programs  via  the  legislative  process. 

lir.  SEI^SUiINO.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tlonan  would  yield  fxulher,  this  is 
such  an  astounding  usurpation  of  the 
function  of  the  legislative  committees 
as  to  go  way  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Budget  Act,  and  while  Congress,  of 
course,  can  always  impose  whatever 
additional  conditions  we  wish,  never- 
theless. I  think  the  Members  ought  to 
understand  that  when  they  vote  for 
the  Latta-Oramm  substitute,  if  they 
do.  that  they  will  be  voting  for  that 
kind  of  change  in  the  basic  functions 
of  the  Congress  enabling  a  Budget 
Committee  in  effect  to  take  over  the 
line  item  and  the  authorizing  func- 
tions of  both  the  appropriations  and 
the  authorizing  committees.  To  me  it 
is  an  astounding  power  grab  which  will 
totally  undermine  the  way  that  the 
Congress  has  functioned  historically 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  Members  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  point  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BsmncTT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
fnun  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 

tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pahctta). 

Mr.    PANETTA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  for  the  pur- 
pose of  really  clarifying  this  issue  ex- 
plain the  gentleman's  understanding 
as  to  the  difference  in  impact  of 
having  the  reconciliation  process 
apply  to  the  first  budget  resolution, 
rather  than  to  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution?        

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  difference  is  es- 
sentially this,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees wlU  be  required,  once  the  resolu- 
tion is  passed,  to  report  these  savings 


to  the  Budget  Committee  by  June  15. 
In  essence,  there  will  be  30  days  for 
the  authorizing  committees  to  enact 
the  savings  targets  that  they  are  di- 
rected to  enact  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  I  can  paraphrase  this, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 
to  me,  is  the  gentleman  telling  us  that 
in  essence,  having  the  reconciliation 
process  applied  to  the  first  budget  res- 
olution transforms  the  first  budget 
resolution  from  being  a  vague  set  of 
goals  or  targets  to  being,  in  fact,  a 
fixed  target  as  far  as  expenditures  are 
concerned? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  was  essentially  the  proc- 
ess that  was  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Budget  Conunlttee  and  by  which  the 
Congress  enacted  some  $8  billion  in 
savings  via  the  reconciliation  process. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Now.  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  would  the  gentle- 
man also  explain  again  so  that  we  can 
understand  the  other  departure, 
which  I  think  is  being  used  for  the 
first  time  more  drastically  by  Latta- 
Gramm,  but  still  historic  even  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  of 
having  the  reconciliation  process 
apply  not  only  to  the  current  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year,  that  is  the  fiscal  year 
1982,  but  having  it  apply  also  to  fiscal 
year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  in  this 
first  budget  resolution.  What  is  the 
impact  of  that? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  that  what  the  committee  reso- 
lution provides  for,  as  does  the  Latta 
substitute,  as  does  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, is  that  reconciliation  savings  are 
not  only  directed  to  be  achieved  in  the 
fiscal  year  involved,  which  would  be 
1982,  but  extend  beyond  1982  into  es- 
sentially permanent  savings  that 
would  extend  into  1983  and  1984;  so 
that,  in  fact,  reconciliation  is  mandat- 
ed here  over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  WEISS.  VLt.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  Just  for  a  brief 
comment  on  my  part,  because  I  am 
really  very  concerned  about  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  going  and  Latta- 
Gramm  and  the  Senate  is  taking  us 
there  very,  very  quickly.  There  was,  as 
I  read  the  history,  and  I  tried  to  follow 
the  debate  and  reread  the  debate 
which  took  place  when  the  Budget  Act 
was  first  passed,  there  was  a  certain 
logic  that  was  built  into  the  reconcili- 
ation process.  The  very  word  reconcili- 
ation was  Intended  to  mean  that  since 
you  applied  it  to  the  second  budget 
resolution,  if  between  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  first  budget  resolution 
and  the  second  budget  resolution 
itself,  there  were  appropriations  acts 
or  entitlement  acts  by  the  authorizing 
committees  which  went  beyond  the 
second  budget  resolution,  it  would  be 
reconciled  by  cutting  back  on  those 
appropriations  and  entitlement  in  the 
reconciliation  process  in  the  second 
budget  resolution. 
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What  has  happened  now  is  that  the 
term  "reconciliation"  has  been  given  a 
totally  abstract  definition  which  no 
longer  means  what  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  do.  It  in  essence  t>ecomes  a 
noose.  For  example,  if  you  are  now 
talUng  about  the  1983  and  1984 
budget  being  affected,  you  are  no 
longer  talking  about  cutting  back  on 
entitlements  and  authorizations  or  ap- 
propriations for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  you  are  speculating  as  to  what 
may  occur  in  the  future;  and  you  are 
putting  a  noose  around  acts  of  the 
authorizing  entitlements  committees 
in  the  future.  That  is  a  drastic  depar- 
ture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  May  I  ask  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  3  addition- 
al minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  that  not  a  drastic  de- 
parture from  what  it  was  intended  to 
do? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think,  although  It 
can  be  characterized  in  several  ways, 
the  substance  is  correct  in  that  the 
first  budget  resolution  Is  essentially 
becoming,  as  it  has  over  the  last  2 
years,  the  primary  budget  resolution, 
locking  in  through  reconciliation  sav- 
ings that  cannot  be  readjusted 
through  the  second  budget  resolution. 
Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman  for  yielding.  I  think  this  is 
something  the  Members  really  need  to 
imderstand,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  it  is  clarified  on  the  record.  Let 
me  say,  first  of  all.  I  spoke  in  favor  of 
reconciliation  last  year,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  some  of  my  colleagues,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  appropriate,  in  fact  essential,  that 
we  have  reconciliation  with  respect  to 
mandated  spending  either  by  appro- 
priation or  by  entitlement  programs. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  now 
this  year  we  are  going  a  little  bit 
beyond  that  and  recommending  that 
they  make  changes  in  authorization 
legislation.  However,  I  am  not  clear 
how  it  will  work,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  take  an  example 
and  explain  Just  how  it  would  work. 
Let  me  suggest  an  example. 

Supposing  the  ceiling  for  the  House 
Interior  Committee's  legislative  au- 
thorizations is  to  be  reduced  by  $400 
million,  and  we  are  instructed  to 
report  any  changes  in  authorizing  leg- 
islation. Most  of  the  legislation  that 
we  are  dealing  with  is  legislation 
which  is  merely  permissive;  it  is  not 
mandatory:  and  it  does  not  say  that 
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you  shall  spend  so  much  in  a  particu- 
lar year  but  merely  that  so  much  is 
authorized  for  a  program.  As  I  take  it, 
with  this  authorizing  language,  we 
would  have  to  review  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee,  see  what  they  total 
up  to  for  1982,  and  then  pass  some 
kind  of  a  bill  saying  no  more  could  be 
spent  in  1982  than  x  dollars  for  pro- 
grams A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

IBB..  SETBERUNO.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  might  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  the  Interior  Committee,  as 
an  example,  does  not  meet  that  target 
in  terms  of  a  specific  savings  target 
and  reports  less  than  the  target  back 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  or 
fails  to  report  any  savings  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  would  then  proceed  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  ask  for 
an  appropriate  amendment  to  restore 
those  savings  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  what  purpose  is  served  by 
this  that  would  not  be  served  by 
merely  a  celling  on  appropriations? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  referring  to  the  authorization 
side  of  it.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  think  that  with  regard  to  the  author- 
ization side,  this  is  basically  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Frankly,  they  have  handled  it  in 
the  past  pretty  well  in  meeting  the 
targets  that  have  been  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Bfr.  PANETTA.  Bftay  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  GEPHARErT.  I  yield  2  addition- 
al minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia. 

ISr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  might  add  that  essentially  what 
this  does  is  it  takes  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  their  responsi- 
bility and  essentially  places  all  of  that 
responsibility  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, forcing  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee to  enact  permanent  legislative 
changes  in  programs  and,  therefore. 
removes  the  flexibility  that  the  Appro- 
priations (Committee  had  to  lift  and 
drop  spending  but  not  eliminate  pro- 
grams that  are  in  place. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.       

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  might  Just  state 
there  is  a  dear  colleague  letter  circu- 
lating that  summarizes  some  of  the 
points  I  am  making. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BEHifXTT).  Without  objection,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  is 
recognized  for  7  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mi.  Chairman,  some- 
times the  strongest  friend  that  any  ad- 
ministration has  is  a  constructive 
critic.  If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of 
the  implementation  of  a  lot  of  Great 
Society  programs,  for  instance,  we  will 
see  that  a  lot  of  them  were  passed 
without  a  whole  lot  of  attention  to 
detail.  The  titles  soimded  great;  the 
purposes  were  admirable;  but  the  im- 
plementation was  not  quite  so  good  in 
s<Hne  instances. 

Over  the  years,  as  a  result,  we  lost 
public  support  for  a  lot  of  those  pro- 
grams. I  think  we  are  in  danger  of 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  admin- 
istration's economic  program. 

I  know,  franlLly,  politically  speaking, 
that  given  the  events  of  the  last 
month  it  appears  we  are  almost  ex- 
pected to  take  the  President's  pro- 
noimcements  as  the  new  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  We  are  almost  expected  to 
regard  his  economic  program  as  the 
new  tablets  carved  in  stone  from 
Mount  Rushmore  rather  than  Mount 
Sinai.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  healthy 
development  because  the  President's 
program  cannot  succeed  if  it  is  not  in- 
telligently reviewed,  if  we  do  not  pay 
attention  to  the  details  that  can  mean 
the  difference  between  the  program 
woiidng  and  it  not  working.  Let  us 
break  the  President's  budget  down 
into  its  constituent  parts. 

What  the  President  has  done  is  basi- 
cally take  the  defense  budget  which 
President  Carter  submitted  and  in- 
creased it  significantly.  Elderly  and  re- 
tirement programs  have  been  nicked  a 
little  bit.  Interest  remains  about  the 
same.  So  if  you  take  those  three  items 
in  the  budget  and  add  them  together, 
for  those  three  items  combined.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  spending  more  money 
than  President  Carter  recommended 
in  his  budget  for  1982— some  $480  bil- 
lion. 

The  next  items  would  be  veterans 
and  unemplosmient  compensation.  No 
matter  what  we  say  in  the  end,  the 
amount  in  the  budget  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  for  instance,  will 
be  determined  by  the  economy  and 
not  by  votes  which  occur  on  this  floor. 
Ilie^total  for  those  two  programs  will 
be  about  $45  billion,  bringing  us  up  to 
a  total  so  far  of  about  $525  billion. 

That  brings  us  to  the  two  items 
which  are  most  in  debate  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

No.  1  is  the  safety  net.  I  Imow  most 
people  in  this  country  assume  that  if 
you  Just  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  welfare  programs,  we 
could  balance  the  budget  overnight. 
The  fact  is  that  is  baloney.  The  deficit 
this  year  is  about  $60  billion.  "The 
entire  budgeted  amount  for  nonelderly 
poor  programs  in  the  Carter  budget 
this  year  was  $40  billion  for  direct  sub- 
sidles  to  the  nonelderly  poor.   One- 


third  of  that  money  goes  to  the  blind 
and  the  disabled,  so  unless  we  are 
going  to  gouge  them,  we  are  really 
dealing  in  that  portion  of  the  budget 
with  about  a  $25  billion  pool  of  m<mey. 
Out  of  that  President  Reagan  has  sug- 
gested we  cut  between  $6  and  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Then  we  get  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  budget— programs  that 
meet  somebody's  definition  of  what  a 
good  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
country  would  be.  In  the  Carter 
budget  we  had  about  $187  billion  for 
investment  programs,  and  that  is 
where  President  Reagan  has  chosen  to 
target  three-quarters  of  his  budget  re- 
ductions, some  $32  to  $33  billion. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  brings 
into  real  question  what  our  real  deter- 
mination is  in  terms  of  improving  eco- 
nomic productivity.  I  do  not  say  for  a 
minute  that  all  of  those  pn^rams  rep- 
resent good  investments,  but  they  do 
represent  somebody's  definition  of 
what  an  important  investment  is. 

In  determining  investment  policy, 
we  have  to  look  at  more  than  the 
amount  that  we  intend  to  invest  in 
buildings  and  equipment.  C^apital  in- 
vestment does  involve  investment  in 
plant  and  machinery;  but  it  also,  I 
submit,  involves  investment  in  people, 
and  if  you  compare  what  this  adminis- 
tration does  to  our  human  ci4>ital  in- 
vestments with  what  other  industrial 
societies  do  for  theirs,  I  think  you  un- 
derstand therein  the  concern  that  a 
number  of  us  have  about  the  invest- 
ment decisions  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  public 
policy,  for  instance,  for  us  to  provide 
less  in  youth  training  funds  tliis  year 
than  we  did  in  fiscal  year  1981,  espe- 
cially when  we  have,  I  think,  a  general 
consensus  that  CJETA  is  going  to  go  by 
the  board. 

If  you  are  a  worker  in  West  Ger- 
many, you  are  entitled  by  law  at  some 
time  during  your  adult  working  life  to 
up  to  2  years  of  retraining.  They  un- 
derstand that  economies  change  so 
fast  in  20  years  that  in  order  to  be  pro- 
ductive, workers  often  have  to  be  re- 
trained in  totally  new  skills  or  certain- 
ly in  spinoffs  of  old  and  existing  skills. 

This  society  spends  less  in  invest- 
ment per  worker,  in  Job  training  funds 
per  worker,  than  any  other  industrial 
society,  and  I  suspect  that  has  a  whole 
lot  to  do  with  our  decline  in  productiv- 
ity increases,  vis-a-vis  our  major  com- 
petitors around  the  world. 

If  you  take  science  education,  from 
1960  to  the  present  time  our  invest- 
ment in  iMksic  R.  &  D.  in  science  has 
dropped  by  20  percent  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product.  Remembo- 
when  Sputnik  was  supposed  to  have  us 
go  the  other  way?  It  has  not  turned 
out  that  way.  Today  we  spend  20  per- 
cent less.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  spending  over  20  percent 
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M  a  peromtage  of  ONP  than 
titey  wve  in  IMO.  The  French  are 
HWiMlIm  over  30  percent  more,  and 
the  Jipanew  are  ipendlng  over  40  per- 
cent mofe. 

I  aomeit  that  this  has  somethlnc  to 
do  with  the  decline  of  our  lead  In 

pcoduettvlty' 

Ttte  a  look  at  language  studies.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
■aid— and,  incidentally.  I  want  to  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  him.  He  has, 
I  think,  done  an  excellent  Job  working 
under  the  most  strenuous  and  difficult 
drcumirtances  possible,  and  I  admire 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  has  at- 
tained the  Job.  I  intend  to  give  him  all 
the  support  I  can  in  passing  the  com- 
mittee resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OEPHARDT.  I  yield  5  addl- 
tloanl  mtautes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wlaconaln  (Mr.  Obkt). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

But  as  the  chairman  has  pointed 
oat.  you  can  buy  in  any  language,  but 
if  you  are  going  to  seU,  you  had  better 
sell  In  the  language  of  your  customer. 
We  do  a  lousy  Job  as  a  society  in  train- 
ing people  to  speak  foreign  languages. 
If  you  go  to  Latin  America,  you  will 
find  Japanese  businessmen  all  over 
the  map  speaking  Portuguese  and 
^leaking  ^Mnlsh.  How  many  Ameri- 
can businessmen  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage? How  many  American  business- 
men speak  Japanese? 

When  the  Russians  Invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, we  could  not  find  a  single 
person  at  the  Voice  of  America  to 
speak  to  the  world  in  the  language 
that  moat  Afghans  speak— Pushtun. 
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So  Instead  we  broadcast  our  broad- 
casts in  FtosL  Two  percent  of  the 
people  in  that  country  speak  that  lan- 
guage. That  is  not  a  very  effective  way 
for  this  country  to  get  its  message 
across  to  the  world,  and  yet  the  Presi- 
dent's buget  makes  a  substantial  re- 
duction, again,  in  foreign  language 
training  programs. 

Student  loans.  How  does  it  fight  in- 
flation by  requhing  students  who  have 
to  borrow  the  maximum  in  order  to  go 
to  school  to  pay  $4,000  more  over  the 
life  of  that  loan  in  order  to  go  to 
schooL 

I  would  not  be  a  Member  of  this 
Hoose  today  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  was  fortunate  mough  to  receive 
a  Oovemment  scholarship  to  continue 
my  education  back  in  my  college  days. 
In  those  days  we  were  smart  mough 
to  label  everything  under  the  sun  "de- 
fense." So  I  got  a  scholarship  to  study 
Rwsslan  Government  under  what  was 
called  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Nov,  I  suqiect  if  we  could  find  a  way 
to  label  It  the  natknial  defense  science 
edncatlon  program  and  the  national 
defense  foreign  language  program,  we 


could  pass  a  whole  lot  of  programs  we 
cannot  pass  today  because  we  do  not 
have  a  title  which  is  quite  as  sexy  in 
terms  of  public  relations. 

Take  medical  schools.  I  held  hear- 
ings on  the  President's  budget  all  over 
my  district  last  week.  A  doctor  come 
in.  and  he  said.  "Congressman,  why 
don't  you  admit  that  if  you  pass  the 
President's  budget  you  are  turning 
every  medical  school  in  this  country 
into  a  rich  kids'  school?"  He  said,  "My 
mother  was  the  first  woman  in  Vernon 
County  to  accept  ADC.  She  got  $12  a 
week  whether  she  needed  it  or  not." 
And  he  said.  "I  had  to  work  my  way 
through  college  and  work  my  way 
through  medical  school,  and  I  was 
lucky  to  have  a  wife  who  could  help 
me  with  it."  But  he  said,  "With  the 
costs  today,  there  is  no  way  that  any- 
body from  my  background  can  afford 
to  go  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School,  or  any  other  medical 
school  you  can  name."  He  said,  "I 
guarantee  you  that  you  are  pricing  out 
average  families  out  of  dream  of  ever 
having  their  son  or  daughter  become  a 
doctor." 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  do  that  in 
this  budget. 

Teachers'  salaries.  In  1970  dollars, 
teachers'  salaries  today  are  $3,000  on 
average  lower  than  they  were  in  1970. 
Tou  wonder  why  we  have  trouble  edu- 
cating kids  today.  Tou  wonder  why 
SAT  scores  are  dropping.  It  is  because 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country 
are  no  longer  staying  In  education  be- 
cause it  Is  not  a  good  economic  deal. 

This  budget  makes  it  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  retain  quality  teachers  in 
schools. 

Health  care  cost  control.  Health  care 
as  a  percentage  of  our  GNP  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  9V^  to  10  percent  this 
year.  It  is  predicted  to  be  17  percent  of 
GNP  by  1990.  And  the  President's 
budget  cuts  the  three  programs  that 
have  most  to  do  with  controlling 
health  costs  in  this  country.  It  guts 
the  PSRO  program.  It  guts  the  HMO 
program.  And  It  guts  the  program  for 
the  health  planning  agencies  at  the 
local  level  which  prevent  people  from 
overbuilding  on  hospital  construction 
and  nursing  home  construction. 

Again.  I  had  people  testify  in  those 
hearings  in  my  district.  One  communi- 
ty came  to  the  local  health  planning 
agency  and  wanted  to  add  20  beds  to 
their  hospital.  The  local  health  service 
planning  agency  worked  with  them, 
and  before  they  were  finished  they  re- 
moved their  request  for  a  20-bed  in- 
crease, they  went  to  an  outpatient  pro- 
gram, and  they  wound  up  later  reduc- 
ing their  hospital  capacity  by  12  beds. 
That  saved  a  lot  of  money  in  that  com- 
mimity. 

The  peer  review  system  has  helped 
make  doctors  more  efficient.  It  has 
helped  reduce  unneeded  surgery  and 
unneeded  hospitalization.  It  has 
helped   doctors   improve   their   treat- 


ment practices.  In  States  like  mine  it 
has  helped  save  money.  It  is  being 
gutted  in  this  budget. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  decisions 
that  will  save  pennies  and  cost  dollars. 

These  mistakwi  can  be  rectified  for 
very  little  money.  We  can  get  that 
money  from  other  areas  that  have 
been  untouched. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  out  of  time  and 
wiU  continue  my  analysis  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dohhsl- 

LT). 

The  CHAIRlilAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  no  intention  of  prolonging  this 
general  debate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Pamctta)  hit 
uix>n  what  is  the  most  significant, 
other  than  the  difference  in  economic 
assumptions,  difference  between  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
and  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute,  and 
that  is  the  reconciliation  process. 

I  have  been  reading  in  my  newspa- 
pers back  home  in  New  England,  com- 
ments from  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  from  New 
England,  who  are  saying  that  they  will 
vote  for  Gramm-Latta  but,  in  effect, 
do  not  worry  about  it  because  when 
the  cuts  come  to  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees,  and  those 
cuts  that  will  be  devastating— devas- 
tating—on  New  England,  do  not  worry 
about  it,  we  will  mute  them  and  we 
will  take  care  of  them. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  they 
will  not  be  able  to  mute  them,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  programs  like  fuel  assistance, 
weatherization,  housing,  education, 
and  transportation,  those  programs 
will  be  cut  substantially. 

Under  HHS's  own  figures.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  accepted  President  Rea- 
gan's program,  not  the  103  percent  of 
it  that  my  friends  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  want  to  give  them  In  Gramm- 
Latta,  States  like  Connecticut,  Just  in 
programs  like  health  services,  social 
services,  and  fuel  assistance,  will  lose 
$30  million.  States  like  Massachusetts 
wlU  lose  $«2  million.  SUtes  like  New 
Hampshire  will  lose  $10  million.  States 
like  Rhode  Island,  $11  million.  And  on 
and  on  and  on. 

I  do  not  think  we  were  elected  to  kid 
the  people  that  we  represent.  We  were 
elected  to  be  straight  with  them  and 
to  be  honest  with  them. 

If  you  adopt  Gramm-Latta.  do  not 
go  home  to  your  people  and  say,  "Do 
not  worry  about  it  because  the  appro- 
priations and  authorizing  committees 
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wlU  take  care  of  It"  They  wUl  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  It. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Ccnnmlt- 
tee  will  be  ordered  to  cut  $11.1  billion 
in  outlays,  and  $13.5  billion  in  budget 
authority.  Tou  cannot  take  care  of 
your  pet  programs,  you  cannot  take 
care  of  your  regional  programs  if  you 
are  cutthig  out  $13  blllton. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
of  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bfissouri  (Mr.  Gkphabdt)  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Would  the 
Chair  advise  us  how  much  time  we 
have  left? 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  We 
have  4  hours  and  22  minutes. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  CHiair- 
man.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  BuLEY). 

Mr.  BULET.  Bfr.  Chairman,  as  I  re- 
marked the  other  day,  in  considering 
the  first  budget  resolution,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  clear  choice:  Continu- 
ing the  reckless  taxing  and  spending 
policies  of  the  past  which  have 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  economic 
disaster  or  charting  a  new  course  of 
fiscal  respMisibillty  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ranald  Reagan  by  adopting 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

Any  discussion  of  the  budget  and 
how  we  ought  to  cure  our  economic  ill- 
ness, must  examine  how  we  got  into 
this  mess.  Otherwise,  we  may  miss  the 
whole  point.  Unfortunately,  that  con- 
cept—of trying  to  account  for  the  mess 
we  are  in— seems  to  have  escaped  the 
17  Budget  Committee  members  who 
voted  for  the  committee  resolution. 

The  history  of  our  econtnnic  illness 
is  quite  clear.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  culprit.  Under  the  guise  of 
social  progress,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has.  finr  the  past  30  years,  sub- 
jected the  American  people  to 
runaway  taxation,  and  runaway  regu- 
lation. These  policies  have  produced 
back-to-back  years  of  double  digit  in- 
flation for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I;  interest  rates  of  15  percent;  7V4 
percent  unemplojmient.  All  in  the 
name  of  progress— progress  not 
achieved.  These  reckless  policies  have 
not  crept  up  on  us— they  are  the  result 
of  conscious  acts  by  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  bal- 
anced only  once  in  the  last  20  years. 
Meanwhile,  the  national  debt  has 
grown  from  $280  billion  to  almost  $1 
trillion.  That.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  over 
$12,000  for  every  family  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1976  alone,  the  amount 
of  Federal  spending  for  each  house- 
hold in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased by  over  46  percent. 

To  cover  burgeoning  deficits  caused 
by  its  reckless  spending.  Washington 
prints  more  and  more  money— causing 
more  and  more  inflation — the  crime  is 
compounded.  From  1960  to  1965.  the 
U.S.  money  supply  grew  an  average  of 
3.1  percent  per  year  and  inflation  av- 
eraged only  1.6  percent  From  1975  to 
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1980.  as  the  Federal  Government 
heated  up  the  printing  presses,  the 
money  supply  grew  at  twice  the  early 
sixties  rate— an  average  of  7.1  percent. 
During  the  same  period,  inflation  ac- 
celerated to  an  average  minn^^i  rate  of 
7.2  percent  and  we  all  know  that  it  is 
even  higher  today.  Unless  we  stop 
q>ending.  our  Nation  faces  economic 
collapse. 

High  tax  rates  have  been  another 
major  ctuise  of  our  economic  woes. 
Cutting  marginal  income  tax  rates  is 
integral  to  the  President's  program, 
and  to  economic  recovery.  Those  who 
supported  the  committee  budget  reso- 
lution obviously  do  not  think  the 
people  need  tax  relief.  I  disagree.  In 
1965.  the  average  family  paid  $1,500  in 
Federal  taxes;  in  1980.  they  paid 
$5,500.  Federal  taxes  as  a  precent  of 
gross  national  product — our  national 
inorane— have  risen  steadily  from  17 
percent  in  1965  to  20.3  percent  today. 
At  the  same  time,  spending  has  risen 
to  22  percent  of  GNP— over  one-fifth 
of  the  economy's  annual  production. 
Unless  current  trends  are  reversed,  the 
Federal  tax  take  wiU  rise  to  over  23 
percent  of  GNP  by  1985— nearly  one- 
quarter  out  of  every  dollar  earned  in 
the  Nation.  In  1982  alone,  with  no  tax 
relief,  individual  taxes  will  rise  by  $52 
billion. 

Excessive  Government  regulations 
have  also  contributed  their  share  to 
wrecking  the  economy.  Some  argue 
that  regulations  exist  only  to  protect 
the  American  consumer.  The  more 
than  100.000  pages  of  Federal  regula- 
tions on  the  books  cost  Americans  over 
$100  billion  a  year.  Amercans  take  800 
million  hours  each  year  filling  out 
forms  for  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy. Regulations  on  the  automobile 
industry  add  approximately  $666  to 
the  cost  of  every  new  American  car. 
This  is  the  kind  of  protection  one  bujrs 
from  organized  crime,  not  from  a  free 
government.  The  American  people  de- 
serve better. 

The  Government  is  the  culprit.  My 
colleagues,  we  in  the  Congress  are  the 
culprits.  In  considering  this  first 
budget  resolution,  we  have  before  us 
(mly  one  measure  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  fiscal  responsibility  necessary 
to  restore  prosperity  to  the  American 
economy.  Many  voices  will  be  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  spending  cuts;  we 
WiU  be  told  time  and  time  again  that 
they  wiU  hurt  too  much,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  support  Gramm-Latta 
lack  compassion.  I  know  that  cuts  may 
hurt  I  know  that  funding  will  be  re- 
duced for  some  constructive  programs. 
But  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  contin- 
ue down  the  reckless  spending  path  of 
the  past  30  years.  A  billion  more  here 
and  a  billion  more  there  is  no  longer 
aoo^>table.  We  Just  cannot  afford  it 
The  President  was  right— we  have  no 
other  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee wants  to  spend  more  than  $90  bU- 


lion  for  interest  on  the  "wtl<Hial  debt 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Gramm-Latta  cuts 
(mly  $54  billion  from  President  Cart- 
er's proposed  budget  If  it  were  not  for 
the  reckless  spending  of  the  past  three 
decades,  we  could  adopt  a  budget 
today  with  a  sizable  tax  reduction,  and 
not  have  to  cut  $54  billion  In  spending. 
Interest  rates  would  not  be  hovoing 
near  20  percent;  inflation  would  not  be 
running  at  double  digit  levels;  unem- 
ployment would  not  be  7Vi  peromt; 
savings  and  investment  would  not  be 
among  the  lowest  in  the  free  world; 
real  earnings  of  American  workers 
would  not  be  declining;  mortgage 
rates,  which  have  priced  scune  90  per- 
cent of  all  renters  out  of  the  homebuy- 
ing  market,  would  not  be  over  13  per- 
cent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Are  we  going  to 
face  up  to  reality  as  the  President  has 
and  adopt  his  "program  for  economic 
recovery"?  Or  will  we  try  to  poatptme 
the  day  of  reckoning  until  tomorrow? 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  for 
my  colleagues  a  great  Virginian.  John 
Randolph,  who  once  served  in  this 
house.  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what  dif- 
ferent decisions  we  would  be  oonf  nmt- 
ed  with  if  his  advice  had  been  heeded 
in  the  past;  and  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult those  decisions  will  be  tomorrow 
if  we  do  not  chart  a  new  course  by 
ad(n>ting  the  President's  program.  Mr. 
Randolph  said.  "I  have  found  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  It  is  pay  as  you  go. 
pay  as  you  go."  Let  us  heed  those 
words  and  Join  together  with  the 
President  chart  a  new  beginning,  and 
restore  proqierity  and  omx>rtunity  to 
the  Amerian  economy. 

O  1445 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mabks.) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues.  <m 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  support  the 
Reagan  bipartisan  budget  substitute. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this 
budget  will  be  offered  by  Representa- 
tives Gramm  and  Latta  as  the  last  al- 
ternative budget  when  we  vote  next 
Tuesday.  But  this  budget  is  not  only 
the  last  choice  for  the  budget  for  the 
House  of  R^resentatives  to  vote  on. 
It  is  also  the  last  hope  for  our  coun- 
try—to end  the  debilitating  inflation/ 
no-growth  budgets  this  country  has 
suffered  frran  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  the  other 
budget  choices  we  wHl  be  able  to  vote 
on  next  week,  only  the  Reagan  biparti- 
san budget  offers  a  real  choice.  It  is 
the  choice  between  the  way  things 
have  been  and  a  new  way.  It  is  the 
choice  between  continued  inflati^tn 
and  a  reduction  in  inflaticm.  It  is  the 
choice  betwem  tax  burdens  which 
create  eoonotnic  disinoentives  and 
some  long  overdue  tax  relief.  It  is  the 
choice  between  an  inadequate  defense 
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budtet  and  the  matey  for  our  coun- 
try^ defenae  which  to  so  urgenUy 
needed.  It  is  the  choice  between  alow 
eeonomle  growth  and  an  improved  eoo- 
nomle  picture.  It  ia.  finally,  the  choice 
between  no  hope  and  having  hope, 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  choice  is  a 
very  ditflcult  one. 

When  President  Reagan  was  elected 
in  November,  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  were 
saying  "It  is  time  for  a  change.  We 
must  try  smnething  new."  The  Reagan 
blpartlian  budget  represents  that 
change.  It  is  something  new;  and.  as 
such,  it  represents  a  new  chance  for 
our  country's  economic  health.  This 
budget  q>ends  $141  billion  less  over 
the  next  three  years  than  does  the 
committee's  buslness-as-usual  budget. 
It  provides  $147  billion  more  In  tax 
relief  during  the  next  few  years  than 
does  the  committee's  business-as-usual 
budget. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  the 
President  in  this  vital  budget  vote  and 
to  pass  the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget. 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolutkm  115,  the  first  concurrent 
resolutkm  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1M2. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Jim 
Joms,  for  his  diligence,  hard  work, 
and  leadership  in  developing  this 
budget  resolution. 

We  all  know  what  the  mood  of  the 
country  is  regarding  budget  cuts.  We 
realize  we  will  have  to  accept  some  of 
these  cuts. 

Having  said  this.  I  still  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  support  President 
Reagan's  reoHnmendations  that  we 
support  the  Latta-Oramm  substitute.  I 
believe  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute 
budget  not  only  cuts  out  the  fat  but 
also  cuts  into  the  bone  of  vital  Federal 
programs  Important  to  our  poor 
people  and  important  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Nation. 
Furthermore,  the  so-called  social 
safety  net  for  the  poor  is  fuU  of  holes 
and  inequities. 

Chairman  Joins  and  the  members  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  have 
done  a  commendable  Job  in  presenting 
us  with  an  alternative  budget  which  in 
many  ways  is  more  hunume  and  equi- 
table than  the  lAtta-Oramm  proposal 
whDe  accomplishing  the  goal  of  re- 
straining Federal  expendltxires  and  re- 
dndng  the  budget  deficit.  As  a  realist  I 
support  the  committee  bill. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  in  my  re- 
qxmslbility  if  I  did  not  at  this  time  ex- 
press  my  disappointment  at  the 
Budget  Cinnmlttee's  decision  to  go 
akmg  with  cuts  to  certain  programs 
which  I  consider  crucial  and  which 
wiD  not  likely  be  replaced  by  opportu- 
nities in  the  lalvate  sector. 


One  case  in  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  recommendation  to  eliminate  the 
public  service  employment  programs 
authorised  by  UUes  H-D  and  VI  of  the 
ComiMrehenslve  Emplo3rmq>t  and 
Trahilng  Act  (CETA). 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  in  this 
chamber  believes  that  the  private 
sector  in  this  country  is  in  a  position 
to  absorb  the  300,000  persons  that  are 
presently  employed  under  the  CETA 
program,  many  of  them  with  limited 
skills  and  in  areas  of  high  structiiral 
unemployment.  Maybe  in  2  or  3  years, 
if  everything  that  the  administration 
is  forecasting  as  far  as  the  economy  is 
concerned  happens,  private  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  to  absorb  these 
people  along  with  the  additional  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  that  will  be  enter- 
ing the  job  market  during  these  years. 
That  is  why  I  would  have  preferred  to 
have  the  committee  recommend  a 
phase  out  of  these  programs  over  a  3- 
or  4-year  period  rather  than  immedi- 
ate termination. 

Having  said  this,  I  have  no  option 
but  to  support  the  committee  budget 
as  the  most  reasonable  and  balanced 
that  we  are  likely  to  get  at  this  time.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  is  the  time  for  aU  good  men  and 
women  in  this  body  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  an  Inflation-we^rv  public.  The 
bipartisan,  admlnlstratlon-backed 

budget  resolution  offers  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  respond  positively  and 
constructively  to  an  almost  deafening 
public  demand  for  fiscal  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  precedent- 
breaking  appearance  before  us  Tues- 
day night,  summed  it  up  succinctly 
when  he  said  "there  are  no  more  alter- 
natives left."  Overindulgence  in  spend- 
ing has  been  a  major  contributor  to 
the  economic  biu^ens  inflicted  on  all 
Americans.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
new  approach— an  approach  that  is 
both  comprehensive  and  realistic. 
That  is  why  I  am  supporting  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute  budget 
amendment. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, I  can  assure  you  participation  in 
the  budgetary  process  is  a  David-Goli- 
ath experience  for  our  committee. 
Membership  on  our  committee  is  not  a 
headline-grabbing  assignment,  but 
when  this  body  inunerses  itself  in  the 
budgetary  process,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  plays  a  fea- 
ture role.  This  year  is  no  exception. 
Under  the  House  budget  resolution, 
our  committee  wiU  be  responsible  for 
producing  more  than  one-third  of  the 
more  than  $13  billion  projected  sav- 
ings because  of  the  price  tag  of  legisla- 
tion under  our  Jurisdiction. 

Among  the  major  items  under  our 
Jurisdiction  are  the  Federal  pay 
reform  plan,  legislation  providing  for 
once-a-year  cost-of-living  adjustments 


for  Federal  annuitants,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  postal  subsidies. 

Because  of  our  committee's  major 
impact  on  the  budgetary  process,  I 
have  worked  up  a  ctHnpariaon  of  sav- 
ings in  the  Reagan  bu^Ket,  the  Latta- 
Oramm  substitute  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  For 
comparison  purposes,  the  Reagan 
budget  and  the  Latta-Gramm  substi- 
tute are  identical  in  their  treatment  of 
legislation  under  our  Jurisdiction. 

A  comparison  of  postal  sutisldles 
under  existing  law,  Reagan  budget, 
and  House  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion is  as  follows: 
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Accordingly,  the  Reagan  budget 
would  result  in  savings  of  $633  million. 
The  House  budget  resolution  restores 
$150  million  in  revenue  foregone  above 
the  Reagan  budget.  The  savings  are 
estimated  at  $483  million. 

PAY  RXrORM 

The  Reagan.  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution, and  the  Latta-Gramm  substi- 
tute all  assume  enactment  of  the  Pay 
Reform  Act.  This  would  result  in  an 
October  pay  raise  of  4.8  percent  for 
Federal  employees.  Savings  are  esti- 
mated at  $3.7  bUlion. 

COLA 

The  Reagan.  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution,  and  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute  assume  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  for  once-a-year  COLA 
for  Federal  annuitants.  Reagan  budget 
estimates  savings  at  $510  million, 
while  the  House  budget  resolution  sav- 
ings are  lower  at  $480  million. 

KKDncnOll  VK  PKDSKAI.  KMPLOTKKS 

Reagan  budget  assumes  a  reduction 
of  63,100  positions.  This  resiilts  in  an 
estimated  savings  of  $1,600  million. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution restores  $20  million  for  IRS  in- 
vestigations and  collections  and  $37 
million  for  examinations  and  appeals. 
It  claims  the  $57  million  for  IRS  will 
result  in  approximately  $487  million  in 
additional  revenues. 

civn.  aacnct  agxrciks— nzarr  btstbms  rao- 

TBCnOR  BOAJU),  OPTICI  OP  RaSOIimL  MAM- 

Aomxirr,   spscial   couiiski,   and   mnaAL 

LABOa  ULATIOMS  AUTBORTTT 

Reagan  budget  assumes  a  $12.1  mil- 
lion savings  in  agencies'  budgets. 

Budget  Committee  Resolution  does 
not  address  items,  because  they  are 
not  large  enough.  Appropriations 
Committee  will  deal  with  these  agen- 
cies. 
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ACT 

Reagan  budget  assumes  dissolution 
of  program:  $8.6  million  is  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1982  to  fund  various  pro- 
grams in  existence. 

House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
does  not  appear  to  address  item.  This 
is  because  the  savings  are  so  small. 

"DUAL  COimRSATIOir"  P(»  KATIOIIAL  OOAaO 


Federal  employees  who  are  members 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  presently 
receive  both  the  regular  employee 
salary  and  Guard  or  Reserve  pay 
during  summer  training  camp.  limit- 
ing their  total  compensation  to  their 
salary  would  save  an  estimated  $52 
million. 

The  Reagan  budget  assumes  enact- 
ment eliminating  dual  compensation. 

House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
recommends  in  reconciliation  section, 
enactment  of  legislation  eliminating 
"dual  compensation,"  will  result  in 
savings  of  $S2  million. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  reject  out  of  hand  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  request  for  comprehen- 
sive reductions  in  Federal  spending. 
We  cannot  take  the  position  that  re- 
ductions should  be  selective  and  piece- 
meal. The  choice  is  clear.  Either  we 
accept  realistic.  across-the-board 
budget  cuts,  or  face  continued  eco- 
nomic stagnation.* 

•  lb.  DREIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  The 
House  is  currently  debating  what  is, 
without  a  doubt,  the  No.  1  issue  on  the 
minds  of  Americans  today.  We  are  pre- 
paring for  one  of  the  most  important 
votes  we  will  cast  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  citizens  of  this  great  Nation 
have  entrusted  in  us  their  very  fu- 
tures. We  cannot  fail  them. 

This  body  has  both  a  grave  responsi- 
bility and  great  oppori,unity.  For  when 
we  vote  to  enact  the  economic  propos- 
als of  President  Reagan  as  emlXKlied 
in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute,  we 
will  be  voting  for  a  new  future  for  this 
Nation.  As  President  Reagan  said  in 
his  speech  to  the  Nation  on  February 
5: 

It's  time  to  recognize  that  we've  come  to  a 
turning  point.  We're  threatened  with  an 
economic  calamity  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions and  the  old  busineas-as-usual  treat- 
ment can't  save  us.  Together,  we  must  chart 
a  different  course. 

The  new  course  which  President 
Reagan  and  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute set  forth  is  one  of  economic  pros- 
perity, national  security,  and  social 
sensitivity.  The  President's  compre- 
hensive program  for  economic  recov- 
ery, as  a  package,  will  restore  our 
country  to  the  greatness  we  once  expe- 
rienced. 

The  program  wiU  cut  inflation  in 
half  by  1984,  and  create  millions  of 
new  jobs.  Aftertax  incentives  to  en- 
courage productivity  and  investment 
will  be  restored.  The  President's  pro- 
gram is  the  key  to  a  strong,  stable,  and 
prosperous  Nation  which  m«.hitjt<tM  its 
commitment  to  the  truly  needy. 


I  ask  my  collesgues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  together  in  restoring 
an  econ<Hnlc  foundation  upcm  which 
this  Nation  can  grow:  a  foundation 
based  on  responsible  Government 
spending,  lower  taxes,  relief  from  sti- 
fling Government  regulation,  and  a 
sound  monetary  policy. 

The  citizens  of  this  great  coimtry  de- 
serve policies  which  provide  hope,  not 
only  for  their  economic  future,  but 
also  for  that  of  their  chUdren.  We 
cannot  destroy  their  growing  sense  of 
optimism  by  refusing  to  let  go  of  eco- 
nomic policies  which  have  repeatedly 
faUed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
for  the  only  measure  which  offers  a 
new  economic  course  for  this  Nation: 
the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  sulisti- 
tute.« 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
work  toward  passage  of  our  first  con- 
current budget  resolution.  I  am  be- 
coming increasingly  concerned  with 
charges  that  the  President's  program 
for  economic  recovery  is  antlfamily 
and  a  scourge  on  the  poor. 

There  are  indeed  individuals  in  our 
society  who  are  dependent  upon  us 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  is 
very  clear  to  me  that  the  President's 
proposal  does  not  threaten  these  indi- 
viduals. We  know,  if  fact,  that  the  ad- 
ministration-sponsored bipartisan  sub- 
stitute would  actually  increase  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  budget  which 
goes  to  preserving  the  social  safety  net 
of  programs  for  the  needy. 

I  was  pleased  to  discover  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  a  very  clear 
discussion  of  the  President's  program 
and  its  true  effect  on  the  poor.  I  rec- 
ommend this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

BUDGKTS  AMD  THE  POOK 


As  the  crucial  House  budget  debate  opens, 
much  of  the  starch  seems  to  tiave  gone  out 
of  the  traditional  liberal  Democrats,  but 
they  will  doubtless  continue  to  mouth  their 
arguments  that  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  are 
hearOess  toward  the  poor.  We  are  pre- 
pared—nay eager— to  argue  that  the  Reagan 
combination  of  a  safety  net  and  eoooomic 
re-invlgoration  will  be  far  better  for  "the 
pom"  than  the  income  redistribution  pro- 
grams the  Democrats  tiave  always  support- 
ed. 

The  kind  of  game  the  Democrats  have 
played  with  poverty  is  neaUy  captured  in  a 
recent  report  by  their  eoommik;  braintnixt. 
the  CoD^eaaional  Budget  Office.  The  CBO 
report  caught  headlines  and  the  network 
news  shows  by  saying  that  20  million  to  3S 
million  poor  people  would  lose  income  as  a 
result  of  the  budget  cuts.  Senator  Kennedy, 
who  bad  ordered  up  the  report  along  with 
Hooae  Budget  CtHnmittee  Cbaiiman  James 
Jones,  branded  the  R(«gan  proposals  an 
"anti-family  budget." 

If  you  look  at  the  report,  though,  you  find 
a  telling  anomaly.  In  deciding  who  f*»i« 
below  the  povery  level,  the  CBO  counts 
"money  income,"  which  does  not  include  in- 
kind  aid  such  as  public  housing,  medical 
benefits  and  even  food  stamps,  which  look  a 
lot  like  mmey  to  us.  In  deciding  what  "the 
poor"  wQI  lose  from  the  Reagan  programs. 


though,  the  CBO  toU  up  the  low  from 
something  elae.  "spendable  income."  which 
includes  the  in-kind  transfers.  In  other 
words.  in-Und  income  aomebow  doemt 
count  when  you  give  it  to  the  poor,  but  it 
does  count  when  you  take  it  away. 

A  pretty  shoddy  game  for  a  supposedly 
professional  office  that  now  worics  for  a  Re- 
publican Senate  as  well  as  a  Democratic 
House,  but  about  par  for  the  way  "poverty" 
has  been  treated  these  last  few  yean.  In 
order  to  dispense  social  welfare  benefits,  of 
course,  you  tiave  to  define  the  eligible 
"poor."  But  after  you  have  given  them  the 
benefits,  do  they  always  remain  "poor"?  Or 
at  some  point  have  you  established  Uie 
"safety  net"  that  the  administration  says  it 
will  maintain? 

There  are  now  more  than  180  federal  wel- 
fare programs,  dispensing  about  $350  bO- 
lion,  or  arotmd  tialf  of  total  federal  spend- 
ing. A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  showed 
that  34.4  potxnt  of  aU  Americans  received 
in-kind  benefits  in  1979.  and  that  74.5  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  liad  money  incomes 
above  the  poverty  line.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  61  per- 
cent of  total  SBsiitance  to  low-incccne  fami- 
lies is  in  the  form  of  in-kind  benefits.  Given 
this  now  of  funds,  tiow  do  eoonomists 
manage  to  find  any  "poor"  Americans  left? 
While  it  didnt  choose  to  point  to  them  in 
the  current  debate,  the  CBO  itself  has  some 
data  in  this  questkm.  iitinffir4«ny  reported 
in  speeches  by  some  of  its  experts.  In  fiscal 
1980,  there  were  over  41  miUlon  "poor"  par- 
sons in  tlie  U.&,  or  about  18.8  percent  of  the 
population,  if  you  exclude  all  government 
lienefits.  Once  cash  transfer  payments  are 
included,  the  numlier  of  "poor"  persons  is 
halved  to  18.8  million,  or  8.6  percent  of  the 
population.  If  you  add  in  the  value  of  in- 
kind  transfers,  the  numt>er  is  again  -'«TbTit 
to  under  9  million  or  4.1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. If  you  go  back  to  deduct  medical 
care  benefits,  as  a  special  case,  the  "poor" 
amount  to  13.5  million  or  6.2  percent  of  ttie 
population,  who  on  the  average  fall  below 
the  poverty  level  by  $13  a  week. 

These  numbers  are  small  »nnnf^  that  you 
must  be  talking  mostly  about  spedal  cases- 
retired  persons  with  no  iiw«iM^  but  sub- 
stantial assets,  persons  «^k>  do  not  want  to 
participate  in  the  i»ograms.  and  so  on.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  us  inevitable  that  we  do 
have  a  "safety  net"  providing  basic  support 
for  the  unfortunate.  By  its  own  «v«nitj«» 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  won.  But  ttae 
traditional  lUKral  Democrats  have  never 
taken  credit  for  ttieir  vict«7,  because  it 
would  remove  the  excuse  for  a  lot  of  vote- 
buying,  and  because  it  gives  the  lie  to  their 
promise  that  ending  poverty  would  end 
social  pathology. 

The  safety  net  will  not  be  removed  Iqr  the 
Reagan  programs.  For  aU  iU  >»—<«*»«—.  ttae 
CBO  study  found  that  of  those  defined  as 
poor  by  the  "nxmey  income"  test,  only 
about  4  percent  would  lose  more  than  S  per- 
cent of  their  incomfs,  and  by  tbe  kicic  of 
the  matter  these  have  to  be  personi  receiv- 
ing multiide  in-kind  benefits  Mftfaig  their 
"spendable  income"  considerably  above  the 
poverty  leveL  These  numbers  sanest,  in 
fact,  that  tbe  Reagan  budfet-cntters  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  takfi«  tbe  balk  of 
their  savincs  from  the  many  noo-poor  wbo 
receive  transfer  benefits. 

No  one  can  be  happy,  of  course,  about  ttae 
leas  fortunate  amoog  us  losing  even  S  per- 
cent of  tbeir  support.  But  ttae  Reagan  pro- 
gram bokk  out  ttae  taope  of  aomettaiiw  In 
retun»— a  return  to  a  healthy  and  growiiw 
economy,  surely  ttae  best  anti-poverty  tonic 
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with  tbe  bMte  wfaty  ntt  In  plaoe. 
«lMt  tlM  peornov  nMd  moat  li  not  band- 
onta  bat  uinfiw^"'«^«—  To  aetaaiy  mOn 
tiMtr  laiiWwM  the  poor  need  tho  mtkttac- 
tkm  of  wakitm  »  oontrttutkn  to  aodoty.  a 
chanoa  to  wivanee  and— pertiapa  c««n  more 
It— a  ebanoa  to  we  their  children 
In  tenaa  of  helptnc  the  poor,  the 
_  pfocnun  mores  the  mr*^"**  where 
tt  now  oi^it  to  |o— away  from  further 
taKoma  redlrtrlbatioB  and  toward  openlnc 
the  paths  <3i  social  mobility. 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  today 
jotnlng  with  the  many  members  of 
this  House  and  the  American  public 
who  have  voiced  their  overwhelming 
support  for  the  Gramm-LatU  budget 
substitute,  embodying  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  reductions  in  fiscal 
year  1983  spending. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  imperaUve  to  take 
this  first,  most  important  step  toward 
the  fiscal  solvency  of  this  Nation. 
There  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  Member  of  this  House 
that  this  is  the  time  for  substantial 
action.  We  have  not.  in  these  past  25 
yean,  had  the  attention  and  the  ap- 
proval of  our  constituencies,  and  the 
amUtlon  of  a  leader  like  President 
Reagan,  in  the  harmony  we  enjoy 
today.  I  believe  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  has  had  the  urge  to  cut  this 
Government  back  to  a  commonsense 
sise.  but  found  ourselves  halted  by 
q>eclal  Interest  pressure  on  Congress 
as  a  whole  or  by  an  uncooperative 
Chief  Executive.  Today,  those  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

The  White  House  has  presented  us 
with  a  realistic  program  of  spending 
reductions,  and  has  given  us  realistic 
revenue  figures  at  the  same  time.  Nei- 
ther side  of  that  budget  equation,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  to  discern,  has 
been  bloated  or  deflated  artlficiaUy 
simply  to  win  votes.  It  is  a  golden  time 
to  abandon  the  recycling  of  tired  eco- 
nomic programs  in  favor  of  change- 
real  change. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  in  this  House  to 
cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  President 
Reagan's  budget  initiatives,  in  favor  of 
change.  In  favor  of  an  approach  un- 
tried, and  to  give  it  that  opportunity 
to  work.  My  vote  will,  most  certainly, 
be  cast  with  our  President. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
make  my  feelings  known.* 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  will  reserve  the  balance  of 
our  time  for  next  week. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motl<Hi  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Baimaii.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115)  revising  the  congressional  budget 


for  the  \3A  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


AW  ACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 
(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  offer  my  voice  to  the 
growing  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  sale  of  sophisticated 
airborne  warning  and  control 
(AWACS)  aircraft  and  offensive  add- 
on equipment  for  F-IS  fighter  planes 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  Congress  fails 
to  disapprove  this  plan  when  formally 
submitted,  the  United  SUtes  wUl  have 
heightened  Israeli  fears  that  this 
Nation  no  longer  places  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  the  State  of  Israel 
at  the  pinnacle  of  its  Middle  East 
policy,  and  will  assuredly  cast  grave 
doubt  on  the  prospects  for  future 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 

The  United  SUtes  has  an  undeni- 
able interest  in  countering  the  threat 
of  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle 
E^t.  and  in  particular  enhancing  the 
defensive  capability  of  key  gulf  states 
that  stUl  regretUbly  dictate  America's 
energy  and  economic  future.  Clearly, 
the  Saudis  have .  consistently  played 
the  temperate  role  in  the  machina- 
tions of  OPEC  politics  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  U.S.  support. 

While  this  Nation  must  indeed 
piu^ue  a  balanced  strategy  in  the 
Middle  E^t.  our  primary  focus  must 
continue  to  be  the  protection  of  Isra- 
el's security.  This  proposed  sale  to  the 
Saudis  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
goals  and  spirit  of  the  Camp  David 
process,  but  also  represents  a  direct 
and  very  dangerous  threat  to  our  tra- 
ditional and  most  allegiant  ally  in  the 
region— Israel.  The  highly  sensitive 
AWACS  aircraft  would  give  the  Saudis 
the  capability  of  monitoring  Israel's 
defenses  and  conveying  tactical  infor- 
mation to  states  that  are  enemies  of 
Israel,  as  well  as  coordinating  with 
precision  any  offensive  attacks  on 
IsraeK  Saudi  F-15's  equipped  with  ad- 
ditional fuel  tanlcs  and  missiles  would 
be  able  to  acciuately  and  with  little 
warning  strike  Israeli  targets. 

Although  at  first  blush  it  would 
appear  that  the  Saudis  might  not  be 
quite  as  aggrrasive  as  some  of  its 
neighbors  in  its  posture  toward  Israel, 
recent  actions  affirm  historical  pat- 
terns that  indicate  otherwise.  The 
Saudis  currently  pay  tribute  funds  in 
the  millions  of  dollars  to  support  PIX) 
terrorist  activities;  they  have  con- 
demned and  hindered  the  Camp  David 
process;  they  have  severed  relations 
with  our  closest  Arab  partner  of 
Egypt;  and  at  the  Talf  gathering  of 


Moslem  sUtes  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
the  Saudis  caUed  for  a  Jihad  or  holy 
war  to  eliminate  the  State  of  Israel. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  sales  would  pose  a 
direct  threat  to  Israel,  would  disrupt 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive and  lasting  peace  in  the 
region,  and  would  do  little  to  check 
Soviet  intrusions  Into  the  region.  Fur- 
ther, the  recent  American  experience 
in  Iran  should  teach  us  to  recognize 
the  danger  of  placing  sophisticated  of- 
fensive weaponry  in  the  hands  of  im- 
democratic  regimes  that  do  not  hold  a 
firm  grasp  on  power. 

The  administration's  foolhardy  plan 
will  only  result  in  a  sharp  escalation  of 
military  buildups  in  the  region  further 
imperiling  the  fragUe  framework  for 
meaningful  peace  that  has  been  devel- 
oped thus  far.  Never  before  has  the 
Congress  blocked  such  an  arms  sale, 
yet  never  before  has  the  need  for  such 
action  been  so  very  great.  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  join  in  congressional  ef- 
forts to  disapprove  this  proposed  sale 
now  in  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion might  be  convinced  of  our  firm  re- 
solve to  deny  its  formal  request  when 
submitted.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


OPPOSE  NOMINA'nON  OF  JOHN 
CROWELL  FOR  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

B4r.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely dismayed  by  the  administra- 
tion's poor  choice  of  John  C^rowell  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  In  this  ca- 
pacity Mr.  Oowell  will  supervise  the 
Forest  Service  and  shape  and  imple- 
ment public  forest  management 
policy. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  formerly  an  attor- 
ney for  Georgia  Pacific  Corp..  before  it 
was  forced  to  divest  itself  of  some  of 
its  holdings  as  part  of  an  antitrust 
agreement.  At  that  time,  he  became 
general  counsel  for  the  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific Corp..  a  company  formed  from 
Georgia  Pacific's  divested  assets.  Lou- 
isiana Pacific  is  the  second  largest 
lumber  producer  in  the  Nation,  and 
purchases  more  public  timber  than 
any  other  company. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  counsel  for 
these  corporations.  Mr.  Oowell  ag- 
gressively promoted  dramatic,  nonsus- 
tainable  Increases  in  national  forest 
timber  sales  and  other  controversial 
forest  policies  which  would  largely 
benefit  huge  timber  corporations. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  spent  his  entire 
career  as  an  attorney  and  spokesman 
for  the  major  timber  corporations.  As 
such,  he  has  been  an  outspoken  advo- 
cate for  the  management  of  our  public 
lands  for  the  single  use  of  timber  man- 
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agement  above  all  other  uses.  He  is 
the  wrong  choice  to  oversee  the  for- 
ests that  belong  to  aU  the  American 
people.  He  is  the  wrong  choice  to 
direct  the  agency  legally  responsible 
for  carrying  out  peritetuaUy  sustain- 
able multiple-use  management  of 
these  lands. 

As  someone  who  r^resented  the 
largest  public  timber  puchaser  In  the 
country,  lifr.  Crowell  promoted  the  in- 
dustry's point  of  view  on  a  number  of 
issues:  The  small  business  set-aside 
program.  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  regulations,  dearcut  sizes, 
streamslde  buffer  strips,  departures 
from  the  Forest  Service's  even-flow, 
nondecllnlng  yield  formula,  and 
others.  On  all  of  these  issues  Mr. 
Crowell's  efforts  were  expended  to 
maximize  timber  production  from  the 
forests  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  multiple  uses. 

If  the  Senate  confirms  this  nomina- 
tion I  fear  that  the  190-million-acre 
national  forest  system  wiU  suffer  the 
same  kind  of  abusive  management 
that  has  befallen  the  private  forests. 
Mr.  Crowell's  confirmation  will  put 
the  timber  industry  in  charge  of  the 
national  forests.  When  that  happens 
our  public  lands  will  face  the  same  ir- 
responsible, cut-and-nin  mismanage- 
ment, and  soil  and  watershed  degrad- 
ing harvest  practices  that  have 
wreaked  havoc  on  the  private  indus- 
tries' own  timberlands.  The  private  In- 
dustrial forests  are  now  running  out  of 
timber  and  the  industry  is  casting  Its 
rapacious  eyes  on  the  last  old-growth 
reserves  in  the  public  forests.  Mr. 
(Lowell's  own  public  statements  on 
forestry  issues  indicate  that  he  wiU  fa- 
cilitate this  dismal  process. 

Mr.  OoweU  wants  to  eliminate  re- 
strictions on  rlearcut  sizes.  He  opposes 
designing  them  to  enhance  wildlife 
habitat  and  minimize  visual  Impacts. 
This  is  despite  the  fact  that  clearcut- 
ting  the  national  forests  was  consid- 
ered so  objectionable  it  was  almost 
eliminated  by  the  Monongahela  deci- 
sion. After  a  great  national  debate  on 
this  and  other  forestry  issues,  the 
Congress  passed  the  National  Fbrest 
Management  Act.  This  critically  im- 
portant act  included  specific  language 
to  mitigate  the  effects  dearcuttlng 
could  have  aa  esthetics,  on  wfldlife 
habitat,  and  on  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. In  opposing  these  clearcutUng 
standards  Mr.  Crowell  puts  timber 
production  first,  because  of  fear  that 
such  mitigation  procedures  might 
reduce  maximum  harvest  levels. 

Mr.  Crowell  wants  to  harvest  more 
timber  from  streamslde  buffer  strips. 
Again,  timber  production  has  a  prior- 
ity over  watenhed  values  and  the  pro- 
tection of  flsliery  resources.  Timber 
harvesting  and  its  associated  road- 
buflding  has  caused  extensive  damage 
to  our  formerly  productive  anadtx>- 
mous  fisheries.  The  watersheds  of  the 
national  forests  are  our  last  reservoir 
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of  habitat  of  this  valuable  sport  and 
oranmerclal  fishery.  Thoughtless, 
short-term,  excessively  tlmlier  orient- 
ed management  of  the  national  forests 
can  eliminate  this  habitat  reservoir. 
Streamslde  buffer  stripe  are  critically 
important  for  fishery  production  and 
ought  to  receive  maTimnm  protection 
from  timber  harvest. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  opposed  wilderness 
allocations  because  they  reduce  timber 
production,    disregarding    the    other 
multiple  uses  that  wilderness  provides 
to  all  the  people.  These  multiple  uses 
provided  by  wilderness  are  available  in 
perpetuity  at  little  or  no  cost.  U,  how- 
ever, the  national  forests  are  to  be 
dedicated  as  industrial  tree  farms  with 
timber  production  paramount,  those 
multiple  uses  will  be  degraded.  Future 
management  costs  for  restoring  those 
cutover  lands  will  faU  on  the  taxpayer. 
Mr.    Oowell    has    aggressively    op- 
posed the  small  business  timber  sale 
set-aside  program.  Louisiana  Pacific, 
Georgia  Pacific,  and  the  others  claim 
timber  production  as  the  dominant  use 
of  the  national  forests.  They  seek  to 
minimize  protection  of  the  other  uses 
of  the  forest.  In  the  same  way,  they 
want  total  control  of  the  marketplace 
through  elimination  of  the  protection 
offered  to  small  firms  by  the  SBA's 
set-aside  program.  Without  that  pro- 
gram,  of   course,   the   smaller   firms 
would  be  quickly  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  major  timber  corporations. 
Mr.  Crowell  has  been  the  chief  indus- 
try spokesman  in  this  effort. 

All  of  these  examples  demonstrate  a 
mind  set  of  maximizing  timber  produc- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  these  corix>ra- 
tions,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the  en- 
vironment, sustainable  yield  of  re- 
sources, or  to  smaller,  independent 
timber  companies.  This  attitude  is  fur- 
ther reflected  by  Mr.  Crowell's  insist- 
ence that  the  national  forests  increase 
harvest  rates  of  the  country's  last  re- 
serves of  old-growth  timber  by  depart- 
ing from  the  even-flow  nondecllnlng 
yield  harvest  formula.  This  extremely 
irreqmnslble  demand  will  produce  a 
short-term  gain  for  some,  but  will 
leave  the  Northwest  and  other  regions 
facing  a  dramatic  shortage  of  timber 
In  the  future.  The  cost  to  timber-de- 
pendent communities,  millworkers. 
and  overcut  regions  will  be  severe. 

What  Georgia  Pacific,  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific, and  most  timber  companies  want, 
of  course,  is  to  increase  timber  produc- 
tion from  the  national  forests.  It  is  a 
laudable  goal  which  I  fully  support. 
provided  that  the  harvest  level  is  sus- 
tainable and  that  other  forest  re- 
sources are  not  degraded  in  the  proc- 
ess. Mr.  Crowell  and  others  have  long 
advocated  the  best  way  to  Increase 
harvest  levels  would  be  to  soap  the 
even-flow,  nondecllnlng  yield  formula 
for  detnmlnlng  harvests.  Mr.  Crowell 
has  called  this  formula— which  says 
that  we  must  only  harvest  as  much 
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timber  as  we  can  replace— "absurd."  I 
strongly  disagree. 

When  Congress  passed  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(NPMA),  It  was  widely  hailed,  by  both 
the  timber  industry  and  environmen- 
tal groups,  as  one  of  the  most  f  arslght- 
ed  and  progressive  pieces  of  forestry 
legislation  ever  established.  The  act 
affirmed  that  the  public's  forests  are 
to  be  managed  for  all  the  multiple 
uses— timber  production,  watersheds, 
fisheries,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
among  others.  Under  the  act,  all  of 
these  resources  are  to  be  managed  on 
a  sustained-yield  basis.  But  one  of  the 
act's  most  basic  principles— one  that  is 
absolutely  crucial  to  maintaining  long- 
term,  steady  production  of  timber 
from  our  national  forests— is  the  con- 
cept of  even-flow,  nondecllnlng  yield. 

This  concept  was  made  part  of  the 
act  to  guarantee  that  national  forest 
timber  is  managed  to  provide  a  perpet- 
ually sustainable  supply  of  timber.  If 
we  cut  too  fast,  we  will  not  have  the 
trees  essential  to  niiLlnfA<f|  &  strong 
forest  economy.  Without  the  even- 
flow,  nondecllnlng  yield  protected 
firmly  in  law.  we  could  easUy  see  pres- 
sures for  short-term  profits  erode  our 
long-term  base  supply  of  timber.  Much 
of  the  timber  industry  if  guilty  of 
overcutting  their  own  lands,  yet  con- 
tinues to  press  for  the  elimination  of 
the  even-flow  formula.  It  is  clear  that 
many  large  timber  companies  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  sacrifice  the  long-term 
economic  well-being  of  thousands  of 
mlUworkers  in  order  to  reap  quick 
profits. 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  when  con- 
fronted with  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 
ministering the  Multiple-Use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  and  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  BCr.  Crowell 
would  temper  his  outlooli.  After  all, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  is  expected  to 
manage  public  resources  in  a  balanced 
fashion  for  all  uses  and  interests,  not 
remain  an  advocate  for  single-use 
timber  management.  This  hope  was 
darkened  by  Mr.  Crowell's  response 
diulng  his  confirmation  hearing. 

One  of  the  more  significant  opinions 
he  expressed  was  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  Increase  timber  harvests  to 
around  35  billion  board  feet  per  year 
from  our  national  forests.  This  would 
mean  that  present  harvest  levels 
would  be  tripled.  It  would  cause  wide- 
spread degradation  of  noncommodity 
forest  resources— our  watersheds,  fish- 
eries, wildlife,  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. Such  a  policy  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  even-flow  formula  and  rap- 
idly complete  the  liquidation  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest's  old-growth  forest. 
Old-growth  forests  are  an  Irreplace- 
able resource.  At  present  harvest 
rates,  we  have  only  a  30-  to  SO-year 
supply.  Liquidation  of  this  reserve  at 
an  even  faster  rate  runs  the  grave  risk 
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of  rw««*"g  a  dnmatic  decline  in  future 
barvest  levels. 

Of  ooune,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Northwest's  old  growth  is  of  less  con- 
cern to  the  timber  onporations  repre- 
sented by  Bfr.  Crowell  than  It  Is  to 
smaller  companies  and  independent 
rnfiin.  It  is  of  less  concern  to  the  major 
timber  o(uporations  than  it  is  to  the 
millwwkers  and  timber-dependent 
communities  in  the  Northwest.  The 
big  corporations  are  already  making 
plans  to  leave  the  Northwest.  They 
r^n  move  their  operations  to  the 
Southeastern  United  SUtes,  to  South- 
east Asia,  to  Brasil.  The  smaller  com- 
panies and  their  employees  are  left  to 
watch  the  dearcuts  grow  back. 

This  was  not  merely  an  offhand 
statement  by  Mr.  Crowell.  It  Is  a  re- 
flection of  a  mind  set  of  someone  who 
has  long  served  the  interests  of  major 
timber  corporations.  It  Is  a  policy 
which  has  been  advocated  by  them  for 
years.  To  see  someone  who  holds  that 
point  of  view  given  authority  over  the 
Forest  Service  ought  to  deeply  disturb 
those  concerned  with  sustained  yield 
management  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  timber  industry  is  fond  of 
saying  that  it  is  more  efficient  to  liqui- 
date our  reserves  of  old-growth  timber 
because  it  is  "dead,  decadent,  and 
dying."  They  want  to  cut  it  as  fast  as 
possible  so  that  it  can  be  replaced  by 
"thrifty  young  stands."  They  portray 
the  old-growth  forests  as  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  and  themselves  as  heroes 
for  rescuing  the  public  from  imminent 
resource  waste. 

This  line  is  sheer  nonsense.  Those 
forests  have  been  standing  for  200. 
300,  400  years  or  longer.  They  are  at 
an  equilibriiun  between  mortality  and 
new  growth.  They  are  not  going  to  fall 
down  and  go  to  waste,  and  certainly 
not  within  the  next  20  to  30  years.  So 
those  who  advocate  a  policy  of  Increas- 
ing the  rate  of  old-growth  harvest  on 
these  grounds  are  either  grossly  misin- 
formed or  are  cynically  using  these  ar- 
guments to  satisfy  narrow  economic 
interests.  As  an  advocate  of  these  posi- 
tions, Mr.  CroweU  is  clearly  not  suited 
to  be  guardian  of  our  timber  resources. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  turning  our  national  forests  over  to 
a  spokesman  for  timber  corporations 
that  have  overcut  their  own  lands,  are 
now  dlsdiMging  their  employees,  clos- 
ing their  mills,  and  moving  from  the 
Northwest.  These  companies  are 
guilty  of  gross  mismanagement.  They 
have  cut  their  lands  beyond  sustained 
yMd.  and  now  are  demanding  that  the 
pubUe's  lands  be  managed  In  the  same 


^'*-*-"«"g  Mr.  CroweU  to  implement 
fonst  poUcy  is  a  perfect  example  of 
letUng  the  fox  guard  the  henhouse.  It 
la  ahnpiy  incredible  that  someone  who 
comes  from  a  company  that  has  car- 
ried out  an  almost  classic  cut-and-run 
timber  operatloi  can  seriously  be  con- 
sidered for  this  sensitive  post.  It  bog- 


gles the  mind  that  Mr.  Crowell,  who 
has  had  direct  experience  with  the 
consequences  of  cutting  beyond  sus- 
tained yield,  can  call  the  even-flow  for- 
mula absurd  and  publicly  proclaim 
that  we  should  depart  from  It. 

I  am  convinced  that  whatever  man- 
date that  might  have  been  given  by 
the  people  to  this  administration  did 
not  include  the  changes  in  resource 
management  that  Mr.  Crowell's  ap- 
pointment will  bring.  The  American 
people  still  support  conservation. 
They  want  the  public  lands  managed 
wisely  over  the  long  term.  They 
oppose  the  waste  and  economic  dislo- 
cation associated  with  resource  exploi- 
tation for  short-term  gains. 

I  understand  that  my  point  of  view 
on  forest  management  may  not  reflect 
the  opinion  of  this  administration. 
They  have  every  right  to  nominate 
someone  who  they  feel  best  represents 
their  philosophy  on  natural  resource 
management  Issues.  But,  I  have  fur- 
ther reservations  about  Mr.  Crowell's 
ability  to  carry  out  Federal  policies  on 
public  lands  without  encountering  se- 
rious conflicts  of  Interest. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate 
to  carefully  evaluate  this  nomination. 
However,  In  recommending  Mr. 
Crowell's  confirmation,  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  acted  without  the 
benefit  of  review  of  a  recent  Federal 
district  court  decision  regarding 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Louisiana  Pacific. 

The  guilty  verdict  against  KetchilLan 
Pulp  Co.  (KPC).  now  known  as  Louisi- 
ana Pacific-Ketchikan,  raises  serious 
questions  about  Mr.  Crowell's  activi- 
ties in  his  role  as  general  counsel  for 
the  parent  cori>oration.  and  potential 
conflicts  of  interest  in  actions  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  might  take  against 
KPC  as  a  result  of  that  guilty  verdict. 

The  court  found  that  KPC  and  Alas- 
kan Lumber  &  Pulp  Co.,  a  Japanese- 
owned  firm,  were  both  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy "to  restrain  trade  and  to  mo- 
nopolise the  timber  indiistry  in  south- 
east Alaska."  The  court  found  that  the 
"two  mills  achieved  monopoly  power 
and  exercised  this  power."  Both  firms 
have  great  natural  advantages  due  to 
their  possession  of  50-year  leases  with 
the  Forest  Service  which  guaranteed 
them  a  vast  timber  supply  of  their 
own.  The  court  found  that  the  firms 
utilized  this  advantage  in  "concerted 
and  combined  efforts  to  control  the 
Alaska  timber  market,  to  eliminate 
competition,  and  to  maintain  and  ex- 
ercise monoploy  power."  The  decision 
stated  that  the  wholly  owned  subsidi- 
ary of  Mr.  Crowell's  firm,  "together 
with  its  executives  and  employees,  was 
a  member  of  the  conspiracy." 

Mr.  Crowell  served  in  the  general 
counsel's  office  of  Georgia  Pacific 
when  that  corporation  was  an  owner 
of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  The  antitrust 
activities  described  by  the  court  were 
occurring  at  the  time,  as  well  as  diulng 


the  period  the  company  was  owned  by 
Louisiana  Pacific.  In  fact,  the  Judge 
listed  both  Georgia  Pacific  and  Louisi- 
ana Pacific  among  the  coconspirators 
In  this  very  serious  antitrust  violation. 
Mr.  Crowell,  as  a  lawyer  for  Georgia 
Pacific  and  general  counsel  for  Louisi- 
ana Pacific,  would  inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  advising  his  company  on  ac- 
quisitions, business  practices,  con- 
tracts, negotiations,  and  other  legal  ac- 
tions. 

At  this  time,  it  Is  unclear  what  role 
Mr.  Crowell  may  have  played  in  the 
actions  of  KPC  in  Alaska.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  full  range  of  Mr. 
Crowell's  knowledge  of  and  participa- 
tion in  the  actions  of  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co.,  if  any,  be  determined  by  the 
Senate  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  his 
confirmation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  scrutinize  carefully  this 
case  and  thoroughly  evaluate  what- 
ever part  in  which  Mr.  Crowell  may 
have  participated. 

Even  if  the  record  shows  no  involve- 
ment by  Mr.  Crowell  in  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Co.'s  activities,  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary he  will  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  Louisiana  Pacific's  oi}eratlons  In 
Alaslca  and  elsewhere.  The  Alaska  sub- 
sidiary is  totally  dependent  on  U.S. 
Forest  Service  timber  sales.  Section 
705  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  require 
the  Forest  Service  to  spend  at  least 
$40  million  or  "as  much  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  finds  as  necessary" 
shall  be  expended  to  assure  a  timber 
harvest  from  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  of  450  million  board  feet  per 
year.  The  50-year  contracts  that  L.  P. 
Ketchikan  possesses  guarantees  them 
a  certain  portion  of  this  timber  per 
year  and  allows  them  to  select  sale 
sites.  As  a  result,  all  Forest  Service  ac- 
tions in  Alaska  are  botmd  to  affect 
KPC  and  Louisiana  Pacific  in  a  direct 
way. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  promised  to  remove 
himself  from  involvement  in  any  spe- 
cific matter  affecting  Louisiana  Pacif- 
ic. Does  this  mean  that  he  will  avoid 
having  to  do  with  all  Forest  Service 
activities  related  to  timber  manage- 
ment in  Alaska?  Apparently  so. 

The  Forest  Service  has  several  ac- 
tions that  it  could  pursue  In  response 
to  the  antitrust  verdict  of  guUty.  The 
conspirators  manipulated  stumpage 
values  by  falsely  reporting  the  costs  of 
harvests  and  the  price  of  materials 
sold.  Stumpage  value  manipulation  is 
a  breach  of  contract.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice could  sue  the  corporation  to  recov- 
er fimds  lost  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Forest  Service  could  discharge  the  50- 
year  contracts.  The  Forest  Service 
could  debar  the  firms  from  bidding  on 
timber  sales  in  the  Tongass.  It  strains 
credibility  to  assume  that  the  person- 
nel within  the  agency  would  be  insen- 
sitive to  their  Assistant  Secretary's 
past  association  with  Louisiana  in  con- 
sidering these  options. 
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The  activities  of  Georgia  Pacific  and 
Louisiana  Pacific  are  so  closely  tied  to 
USF8  actions  and  policies,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  Bfr.  Crowell 
would  not  be  continually  confronted 
with  potential  conflicts  of  interest. 
For  example,  how  can  he  deal  with  the 
Issue  of  departures  from  the  even-flow 
nondecllning  3^eld  formula,  when  the 
Nation's  major  public  timber  purchas- 
er. Louisiana  Pacific,  would  obviously 
benefit?  How  wiU  he  deal  with  the 
issue  of  log  exports  and  enforce  the 
Federal  regulations  against  the  substi- 
tution of  Federal  timber  for  privately 
exported  logs,  when  his  former  em- 
ployers may  benefit  from  such  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Crowell  presided  over  a  National 
Forest  Products  Association  task  force 
which  recommended  weakening 
NFMA  regulations  deiding  with  clear- 
cut  sizes  and  harvesting  within 
streamside  buffer  zones.  How  can  he 
deal  in  a  balanced  fashion  with  regula- 
tory changes  that  wlU  dramatically 
effect  watershed  qualities,  fisheries, 
forest  diversity,  and  old-growth  for- 
ests, when  weakening  of  these  regula- 
tions will  have  a  direct  financial  bene- 
fit to  his  former  employers  and  other 
timber  companies? 

In  Mr.  Crowell's  reclusal  statement, 
he  said  that  he  would  not  involve  him- 
self in  any  matters  regarding  the 
SBA's  timber  sale  set-aside  program. 
He  said  he  would  not  involve  himself 
in  specific  matters  dealing  with  Louisi- 
ana Pacific  or  Georgia  Pacific.  He  also 
said  he  would  not  involve  himself  in 
matters  arising  imder  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fimgiclde,  and  Rodentidde 
Act  in  that  it  would  effect  a  pesticide 
corporation  in  which  his  wife  holds 
stock.  Now.  it  i^pears  that  he  will 
have  to  excuse  himself  from  decisions 
or  policies  affecting  national  forest 
management  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest— the  major  timber-producing 
area  of  Alaska. 


In  summary  we  are  confronted  with 
an  Assistant  Secretary  designee  who 
assures  the  Senate  that  he  will  avoid 
any  dealings  in  at  least  three  major 
areas  of  his  Jurisdiction.  He  is  agreed 
to  tie  his  own  hands  in  these  matters. 

But  there  are  two  problems  with  this 
kind  of  promise.  First,  they  are  major 
areas  that  any  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
must  deal  with.  Second,  his  entire  his- 
tory as  attorney  and  general  counsel 
for  Georgia  Pacific  and  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific, and  as  spokesman  for  the  large 
timber  corporations  in  general,  indi- 
cates that  these  are  among  the  very 
areas  in  which  he  will  want  to  involve 
himself. 

So,  the  cotmtry  faces  the  prospect  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  hobbled  in 
major  areas  of  his  responsibility,  or 
who  will,  in  time,  involve  himself  in 
areas  he  has  assured  us  he  would  avoid 
in  his  prenomination  reclusal  state- 
ment. Now  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
court  that  a  wholly  owned  Louisiana 
Pacific  subsidiary  has  been  caught  in  a 
major  violation  of  antitrust  laws— con- 
spiracy to  monopolize  the  timber  in- 
dustry in  southeast  Alaslu  and  to  de- 
fraud the  Treasury  of  timber  reve- 
nue—confronts Mr.  Crowell  with  addi- 
tional conflicts  of  interests  that  will 
remove  even  more  areas  from  his 
sphere  of  operation. 

Mr.  Crowell's  philosophic  points  of 
view  are,  I  believe,  Hamaging  to  the 
long-term  health  and  productivity  of 
our  national  forests.  But,  his  philos- 
ophy is  secondary  to  tb^  major  issue 
of  his  close  ties  to  the  timber  industry. 

The  administration  can  ^conceivably 
find  many  who  share  Mr.  CroweU's 
point  of  view  on  timber  management. 
But.  if  Mr.  Crowell's  nomination  is  ap- 
proved, his  past  associations  will  be  a 
constant  burden.  He  will  inevitably 
face  conflicts  of  interest  in  implement- 
ing this  administration's  forest  policies 
in  general.   Further,   he  will  face  a 


direct  conflict  of  interest  in  any  action 
he  takes  in  Alaskan  national  forests, 
and  in  anything  pertaining  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Pacific  and  Georgia  Pacific 
Corps.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  examine 
with  extreme  care  their  votes  on  Mr. 
Crowell's  nomination. 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  Mr. 
Crowell's  public  forest  managonent 
policies  and  to  his  confirmation  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment. 


COMPARISON  OF  JONES-BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  VERSION  OF  REC- 
ONCILIATION PROVISIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Bfr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  I  had  inserted  in  the  Rbx»o 
a  table  comparing  the  reconciliation 
provisions  of  the  Jones-Budget  Com- 
mittee budget  resolution  and  the 
Senate  reconciliation  bilL  We  have 
now  put  together  a  comparison  of  the 
Jones-Budget  Committee  version  with 
the  reconciliation  provisions  contained 
in  the  Reagan  bipartisan  substitute 
(Latta-Gramm),  and  I  include  this  new 
table  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  table  points  out  once  again  the 
great  gulf  that  exists  between  what 
the  Budget  Committee  is  offering  us 
and  the  President's  program.  When  it 
comes  to  the  bottom  line  of  actually 
requiring  implementation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  budget  reductions,  the  Jones- 
Budget  Committee  proposal  allows 
some  $42  billion  in  greater  q)endlng. 
in  terms  of  1982  budget  authority, 
than  does  the  Reagan  program  as  im- 
plemented by  Latta-Gramm.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal,  in  other 
words,  is  little  more  than  a  sham  when 
it  comes  to  true  honest-to-goodness 
spending  reductions. 

The  table  follows: 
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80YBEAWS— A  LEGISLATIVE  BI- 
OORAPHT  OP  THE  MIRACLE 
CROP 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  Houae.  the  gentleman 
tKan  nUnois  (Mr.  Piholst)  is  recoc- 
nlaed  for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  1981 
oomiileCeB  the  fourth  decade  of  legisla- 
tive Ufe  of  the  soybean  price  support 
program— a  program  devised  originally 
to  stimulate  production  but  which  sue- 
ceofully  has  avoided  the  tighter  gov- 
ernmental control  applied  to  other 
major  crops. 

Over  these  40  years,  the  production 
of  soybeans  in  the  United  States  has 
grown  from  a  crop  of  around  78  mll- 
1km  bushels  in  1940  to  the  all-time 
record  crop  of  2.26  billion  bushels  in 
1979.  While  the  1941  legislation  stimu- 
lated a  rapid  increase  in  production, 
research  and  market  development 
have  been  the  seccmd-  and  third-stage 
rockets  which  have  given  the  soybean 
its  meteoric  rise  to  its  present  global 
orbit.  Increasing  new  uses  for  soybean 
products  through  the  years  have  pro- 
vided a  fertfle  field  for  the  market  de- 
velopment efforts  which  have  caused 
sales  to  blossom  around  the  world. 

Price  support  legislation  was  in- 
spired early  in  1941  by  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  the  immediate  shortage 
of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States 
which  followed  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  United  States  had 
been  depoxlent  on  the  Pacific  area  for 
supplies  of  vegetable  oils  for  soap, 
paints,  and  varnishes.  Before  World 
War  n.  the  United  States  was  import- 
ing two-fifths  of  its  fats  and  oils.  Soy- 
beans were  not  widely  grown  in  this 
country.  Although  annual  acreage  had 
been  increasing  slowly  for  two  dec- 
ades, less  than  5  million  acres  of  soy- 
beans were  harvested  in  1940. 

Even  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  official 
Washington  had  beccMne  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  the  growing  war. 
The  reality  of  the  situation  caused  a 
shift  In  attention  from  a  policy  of  re- 
ducing the  buildup  of  Government 
sto^s  of  several  agricultural  commod- 
ities—not soybeans— to  a  policy  seek- 
ing higher  agricultural  production  to 
meet  wartime  needs. 

In  ctmjunction  with  formulating  a 
program  for  expanding  agricultural 
production.  Secretary  of  Agriculttire 
Claude  R.  Wlckard  appointed  interbu- 
reau  coordinating  committees  for  the 
basic  ocmunodltles— com.  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  An  interfou- 
reau  coordinating  committee  for  tats 
and  oils  authorized  on  April  30,  1941. 
recommended  sponsoring  a  program 
caning  for  an  expansion  of  soybean 
acreage. 

On  Jime  13,  1941.  agricultural  con- 
servation programs  were  announced  to 
oioourage  increased  production  of  soy- 


beans for  oil.  Under  the  new  provi- 
sions, farmers  were  allowed  to  harvest 
an  acreage  larger  than  that  harvested 
for  soybeans  in  1940  without  penalties 
for  exceeding  acreage  allotments.  Ten 
days  later,  farmers  In  States  with 
minimum  acreage  requirements  of  soil- 
conserving  or  erosion-resisting  crops 
received  notice  that  soybeans  harvest- 
ed for  beans  for  crushing  were  to  be 
classified  as  an  erosion-resisting  rather 
than  an  soil-depleting  crop.  On  July  1, 
1941,  the  Steagall  amendment  was 
added  to  farm  law.  raising  the  loan 
rates  for  basic  commodities  and  direct- 
ing USDA  to  support  the  price  at  not 
less  than  85  percent  parity  on  those 
nonbasic  commodities,  including  soy- 
beans for  oU  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requested  that  produc- 
tion be  increased. 

Thus  the  first  Government  price 
support  program  for  soybeans  was  in- 
augurated in  1941.  On  October  21,  an- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  first  soy- 
bean price  support  loan  to  be  offered 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Nonrecourse  loans  were  offered  at  a 
national  average  support  level  of  $1.05 
per  bushel,  which  was  equal  to  81  per- 
cent of  comparable  parity.  At  the  time 
of  the  support  announcement,  the 
average  farm  price  for  soybeans  was 
about  $1.20  per  bushel.  At  the  end  of 
the  1941-42  marketing  year,  the  aver- 
age farm  price  received  for  soybeans 
equalled  $1.55  per  bushel.  The  149,000 
bushels  placed  under  price  support 
loans  were  redeemed  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  Soybean  oil  production  in- 
creased from  564  million  pounds  in 
1940  to  707  million  pounds  in  1941.  In 
December  1941,  price  ceilings  were 
placed  on  soybeans  and  were  contin- 
ued until  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

With  the  U.S.  entry  into  World  War 
II,  the  need  for  a  large  increase  in  do- 
mestic oil  production  became  even 
greater  and  the  expansion  of  soybean 
production  appeared  to  be  the  most 
feasible  means  of  achieving  this  end. 
In  addition  to  the  support  prices,  the 
Government  established  production 
goals  starting  with  the  1942  crop.  The 
price  support  provision  for  the  Stea- 
gall commodites  was  raised  from  a 
floor  of  85  percent  of  parity  to  not  less 
than  90  percent,  to  remain  in  effect 
until  2  years  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  Production  during  the  war 
years  more  than  doubled— from  78  mil- 
lion bushels  in  1940  to  193  million 
bushels  in  1945. 

The  price  of  soybeans  during  World 
War  II  was  contolled  within  a  rather 
narrow  range  by  the  price  floor  afford- 
ed by  the  support  loan  program  and 
ceiling  prices,  first  on  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  later  on  raw  agricultural 
products. 

No  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  have  ever  been  used  to  restrict 
the  production  of  soybeans.  However, 


Federal  programs  for  com.  feed 
grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  often  have 
included  cross-compUance  provisions 
applying  to  soybeans.  Farmers  partici- 
pating in  these  programs  sometimes 
were  subject  to  restrictions  on  the 
acreage  they  could  plant  to  soybeans. 
paoDucnoH,  mabkbts  ixpaiio 
Soybean  production  in  the  United 
States  more  than  doubled  during  the  5 
World  War  n  years.  1940  to  1945. 
Output  more  than  doubled  again  be- 
tween 1945  and  1952.  and  again  be- 
tween 1952  and  1961.  The  first  billion- 
bushel  crop  was  produced  in  1968  and 
the  2-billlon-bushel  mark  was  passed 
in  1979. 

Throughout  the  period  since  1940, 
soybean  markets  have  expanded  on 
the  whole  as  fast  as  production.  Im- 
provements in  the  technology  for  re- 
fining soybean  oil  in  the  late  1940's 
made  it  readily  suitable  as  a  substitute 
for  cottonseed  oil  in  the  manufacture 
of  salad  oils,  margarine,  and  shorten- 
ing. 

In  the  19S0's.  soybean  oil  gradually 
was  displacing  cottonseed  oil  in  these 
uses.  Increasing  consumption  of  soy- 
bean oil  supported  expanding  produc- 
tion at  season  average  prices  usually 
about  25  cents  above  the  support 
price. 

Congress  recognized  the  product 
competition  in  1956  by  adding  section 
203  to  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1949,  which  provided 
that  whenever  the  price  of  either  soy- 
beans or  cottonseed  was  supported, 
the  other  would  be  supported  at  a 
comparable  level.  This  provision  has 
been  suspended  from  time  to  time  and 
has  been  suspended  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  However, 
it  remains  part  of  the  permament  leg- 
islation and,  unless  again  suspended  or 
amended,  will  take  effect  for  the  1982 
crops. 

Before  the  1960's,  oil  was  considered 
to  be  the  most  valuable  product  from 
soybeans.  However,  the  value  of  soy- 
bean meal  as  a  source  of  high-protein 
feed  for  livestock  had  become  a  factor 
in  determining  the  levels  of  Govern- 
ment production  goals  by  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  At  that  time,  soybean 
meal  was  considered  siiltable  only  as  a 
feed  for  ruminant  animals.  New  tech- 
nology in  processing  was  developed 
during  the  1950's  which  made  soybean 
meal  adaptable  as  a  feed  for  poultry 
and  swine.  By  the  end  of  the  1950's,  a 
rapidly  expanding  livestock  economy 
in  Western  Europe  was  creating  a 
strong  demand  for  soybean  meal.  The 
market  value  of  the  meal  became  a 
factor  to  consider  in  establishing  the 
Government  price  support  levels  for 
soybeans,  even  though  oil  was  consid- 
ered stlU  to  be  the  primary  product. 

By  the  late  1960's.  the  relative 
values  of  meal  and  oil  had  been  re- 
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verMd.  The  market  could  absorb  all  of 
the  meal  that  was  produced  but  the  oil 
was  in  surplus  supply  and  large  vol- 
umes were  disposed  of  through  dona- 
tions and  concessional  sales  under  the 
food  for  peace  program  (Public  Law 
480). 

■or  FOOM  DSVSLOP 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history,  soybeans  had  been  used  di- 
rectly as  food  for  human  beings  In  the 
Orient.  The  West  was  slow  to  adopt  or 
adapt  oriental  food  habits  and  tech- 
nologies. Some  experimentation  with 
soybean  meal  as  a  meat  substitute  or 
extender  was  tried  during  World  War 
II  but  serious  research  did  not  begin 
untU  the  1950's.  By  the  early  1960's. 
scientists  had  developed  commercially 
feasible  ways  of  producing  purified  soy 
protein  which  could  be  processed  into 
forms  resembling  various  meats  and 
poultry.  A  soluble  soy  flour  which 
could  be  used  in  formulating  high  pro- 
tein beverages  was  developed  in  the 
early  1960'8. 

Today,  large  modem  plants  process 
soybeans  for  animal  feed,  soy  oil.  and 
edible  protein.  The  beans  are  first 
cracked  for  dehulling  and  then  flaked 
and  solvent-extracted  to  recover  the 
oil.  The  remaining  low-oil  flakes  may 
be  used  for  food  ingredients. 

The  basic  edible  soy  product  is  soy 
flour,  containing  about  50  percent  pro- 
tein. In  1965,  Archer  Daniels  Bildland 
Co.  obtained  a  basic  patent  for  textur- 
izing  soy  flour.  The  resultant  product, 
textured  vegetable  protein  or  TVP. 
was  a  major  factor  in  developing  the 
consimier  acceptance  of  soy  protein. 
When  hydrated,  TVP  approaches  the 
fibrous  texture  and  chewy  character 
of  meat. 

Further  processing  of  the  soy  flour 
results  in  higher  protein  products 
called  soy  protein  concentrates— about 
70  percent  protein— and  soy  protein 
isolates— about  90  percent  protein. 
These  latter  two  products  may  be 
found  in  such  items  as  nondalry  top- 
pings and  coffee  whiteners,  baked 
goods,  meat  products,  and  high  pro- 
tein food  bars  and  snack  items. 

Traditionally,  the  United  States 
source  of  protein  has  been  meat,  since 
this  country  has  the  vast  land  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  feed  and 
forage  for  animals.  Current  world  con- 
ditions, both  economic  and  cultural, 
have  prompted  an  Increased  concern 
for  producing  more  protein  on  availa- 
ble land.  The  adjoining  chart  [not 
shown]  provided  by  Archer  Daniels 
Bfidland  C:k>.  shows  dramatically  how 
an  acre  of  ground  can  produce  abun- 
dant protein  when  planted  in  soy- 
beans. 

It  is  this  high  protein  characteristic 
of  soybeans  that  makes  this  crop  all 
the  more  important  when  it  comes  to 
helping  meet  worldwide  nutritional 
necNds,  espedaUy  in  poor  countries. 
Malnutrition  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  main  detriments  to  health  and 


economic  welfare  in  much  of  the  world 
today.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1 
billion  people  in  the  world  today  have 
diets  Insufficient  in  protein,  fats,  vita- 
mins, or  minerals. 

Malnutrition  takes  its  greatest  toll 
among  infants  and  young  children. 
And  the  Presidential  Ccnunlaslon  on 
World  Hunger  estimates  that  16  per- 
cent of  the  world's  children  are  mal- 
nourished. 

Soybeans  are  playing  an  Important 
part  in  this  fight  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  In  addition  to  soy  flour 
and  soy  milk,  one  of  the  products  de- 
signed to  meet  the  speclial  needs  of 
children  is  a  wheat  protein  concen- 
trate and  soy  protein  blend  called 
WPC-Soy.  WPC-Soy  is  a  nutritionaUy 
engineered  blended  food  which  is 
easily  adaptable  to  the  many  different 
cultural  tastes  and  foods  around  the 
world. 

SOT  on.  USK  A  RBCXJKD 

In  the  1979-80  crop  mariceting  year, 
the  domestic  use  of  soybean  oil  hit  a 
record  of  9.3  billion  pounds— equiva- 
lent to  the  crush  of  over  860  million 
bushels  of  soybeans.  Adding  in  the 
1979  export  of  2.3  billion  pounds,  the 
processing  of  soybean  oil  required  the 
crush  of  1.165  billion  bushels  of  over 
50  percent  of  the  1979  crop. 

To  give  it  another  dimension,  soy- 
heaa  oil  represented  76  percent  of  the 
total  vegetable  oil  use  in  this  country 
in  the  1979-80  crop  year,  12.2  billion 
pounds. 

Lecithin  is  an  important  byproduct 
of  soybean  oil  and  is  widely  used  for 
everything  from  pharmaceuticals  to 
protective  coatings.  It  is  a  natural 
emulslfier  and  lubricant.  It  is  used,  for 
example,  to  keep  the  chocolate  and 
cocoa  butter  in  a  candy  bar  from  sepa- 
rating. 

Soybean  lecithin  is  an  approved  food 
ingredient  which  may  be  used  as  a 
wetting  and  emulsifying  agent,  release 
agent,  or  antioxidant  in  processed 
foods.  Its  versatility  has  made  it  an 
almost  essential  ingredient  for  the 
processed  food  industry.  For  example, 
it  markedly  improves  the  blending  and 
stabilization  of  any  formula  involving 
fats,  oils,  or  shortening.  As  a  release 
agent,  lecithin  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  the  baking  indu^ry. 

Ready-to-spread  frosting,  candy 
bars,  pancake  mix.  cookies,  snacks, 
and  cake  mix  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  food  products  containing  soy- 
bean lecithin. 

THX  TXAB  OP  NO  SUFPOKT 

Up  untfl  1974,  the  maricet  had  been 
able  to  absorb  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  each  year.  But  ex- 
ports and  disappearance  of  the  1974 
crop  did  not  meet  expectations. 

That  year,  soybean  plantings  were 
reduced  by  3  million  acres  because  the 
relative  prices  of  com  and  soybeans 
were  not  favorable  to  soybean  produc- 
tion. A  poor  season  reduced  yields  and 


production   was   333   million   bushels 
less  than  in  1973. 

Imports  of  palm  oil  increased  dra- 
matically during  the  1974-75  market- 
ing year,  more  than  doubling  those  of 
the  preceding  year  and  reaching  250 
percent  of  the  1969-74  average.  Re- 
search had  successfully  fractionated 
palm  oil,  making  it  a  competitor  in  the 
cooking  and  salad  oil  markets  for  the 
first  time.  In  1974-75,  palm  oil  could 
be  produced  and  delivered  to  U.S. 
ports  at  about  10  cents  a  pound,  but 
fortunately  for  U^S.  soybean  produc- 
ers, it  was  being  priced  by  the  export- 
ing coimtries  at  17.5  cents  per  pound 
f  .o.b.  gulf  ports. 

With  soybean  prices  above  $8  per 
bushel  and  expectations  of  continued 
high  demand,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment announced  on  November  27. 
1974,  that  price  supports  would  not  be 
needed  for  soybeans  in  1975. 

However,  record  yields  on  an  acreage 
only  a  little  below  that  of  1973  pro- 
duced a  near  record  crop  in  1975.  At 
the  same  time,  as  forecast  by  some 
USDA  economists,  the  high  prices  of 
soybean  oil  had  led  to  an  expansion  of 
competitive  sources  of  edible  oil.  par- 
ticularly palm  oil.  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

These  supplies  hit  the  world  market 
in  volume  in  1975.  resulting  in  a 
mariied  drop  in  the  price  of  soybeans. 
In  April  1975,  the  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation (HJl.  4296)  which,  among 
other  things,  would  make  it  mandar 
tory  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  offer  nonrecourse  loans  on  soybeans 
for  the  years  1975  through  1977.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  with  the  backing  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Butz.  vetoed  this 
legislation  on  May  1.  and  the  veto  was 
sustained. 

Many  farmers  who  had  production 
credit  loans  coming  due  and  lacking 
the  option  of  price  support  loans  were 
forced  to  sell  their  crops  to  pay  their 
obligations. 

On  December  17,  1975,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Bell 
rejected  pleas  that  price  support  loans 
on  soybeans  be  reinstated  on  the 
grounds  that  prices  were  still  double 
the  support  rate  and  the  price  break 
was  temporary.  Bell  said  foreign 
demand  was  strong  and  prices  soaa 
would  readjust.  The  Agriculture  De- 
partment was  out  of  the  crop  storage 
business  and  farmers  could  provide 
their  own  storage  under  a  Govern- 
ment loan  program  for  construction  of 
farm  storage  facilities.  USDA's  reason- 
ing went. 

The  season  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  soybeans  was  %^Ji2  per 
bushel  in  1975 — down  substantially 
fnun  the  $6.64  level  of  1974-75. 

Price  support  for  soybeans  was  rein- 
stated on  February  24.  1976,  at  the 
level  of  $2.50  per  bushel— an  increase 
of  25  cents  over  1974,  said  to  reflect 
the  farmers'  cost  increase. 
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ftklm  ofl  oompetltton  for  world 
edible  oU  nurkets  continued  to  in- 
ereaee  in  1976.  The  price  outlooli  for 
U.S.  vetetable  oUs  had  become  quite 
unfttvorable.  American  farmen.  re- 
■poodlnK  to  price  signala.  planted  4 
million  fewer  acres  of  loybeans  in  1976 
than  In  1975  and  production  declined 
by  182  million  bushels.  The  season 
averace  price  received  by  farmers  in 
1976  was  $7.32  a  bushel,  a  record  high. 
The  short  crop  encouraged  specula- 
Vkaa  and  pushed  the  price  up  to  $10.50 
a  bushel  for  a  short  period  in  Biay 
1977.  Leas  than  15  million  bushels 
were  placed  under  price-support  loans. 
This  high  price  stimulated  increased 
soybean  plMitlng  in  Braail  and  damp- 
ened the  demand  for  soybean  meal  as 
a  Uveatodc  f eed. 

Hi^  prices  also  stimulated  record 
planting!  of  over  59  million  acres  In 
the  United  States  in  1977.  Record  pro- 
duction of  over  1.7  billion  bushels  had 
a  dampening  effect  on  prices  and 
farmers  put  nearly  97  million  bushels 
of  soybeans  under  price-supporting 
loans  which  had  been  raised  to  $3.50. 

tarroKt  ■acoms  iiAiniAToaT 

A  loan  and  purchase  program  for 
soybeans  became  mandatory  under 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977. 
Price  suppcHts  were  to  be  at  such 
levels  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determined  appropriate  in  relation  to 
competing  commodities  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  domestic  and 
foreign  supply  and  demand  factors. 
Mandatory  set-asides  of  soybean  acre- 
age were  prohibited. 

Price  supports  for  soybeans  were  set 
at  64.50  per  bushel— the  highest  of 
record  and  $1  a  bushel  higher  than 
the  1977  level.  Farmers  planted  a 
record  64  million  acres  to  soybeans  in 
1978  and  produced  a  record  1.8-billlon- 
bu^el  crop.  Two  successive  poor  crops 
in  Braafl  and  a  drought  in  the  Malay- 
si»-Ind(»esia  palm  oil  producing  areas 
kept  world  ofl  supplies  ftam  outpacing 
demand  in  1978. 

A  seemingly  insatiable  market 
demand  for  soybeans  had  kept  prices 
up  during  1978— which  led  to  another 
area-harvested  record  in  1979  of  70.5 
million  acres.  Record  srields  of  32.2 
boahels  per  acre  pushed  production  21 
percent  above  1978  to  an  all-time 
record  high  of  2.26  billion  bushels. 

Only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  soy- 
bean production  has  been  put  under 
iviee  suppmts  In  recent  years  and 
Oovemment  acquisitions  under  the 
support  program  since  1974  have 
ranged  tatm  Kro  to  minuscule.  The 
1980  crop  now  is  estimated  at  1.77  bU- 
Ikm  bwahels  a  drop  of  nearly  22  per- 
cent tram  1979.  Despite  the  smaller 
supply  and  higher  prices,  soybean 
tiemand  is  expected  to  remain  strong. 

cams  LBUM  TO  UKaSASB 

Hie  farm  crisis  of  1980  was  triggered 
parUy  by  depressed  prices  resulting 
from  President  Carter's  January  4  em- 
bargo <m  sales  of  grain  and  soybeans 


to  the  Soviet  X7ni<ni  and  by  Improved 
world  crtqj  prospects  for  oUseeds  and 
grains  in  early  1980.  Skyrocketing  in- 
terest rates  on  money  in  the  spring  of 
1980  added  substantially  to  the  costs 
of  carrjring  inventories  of  soybMuis 
and  contributed  to  a  further  substan- 
tial depressant  on  prices. 

A  number  of  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  farm  crisis,  including  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  price  support  on 
soybeans. 

Early  in  1980.  the  American  Soybean 
Association  had  urged  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  keep  the 
loan  level  at  $4.50  per  bushel.  Howev- 
er, the  growing  credit-price  crisis 
caused  increasing  concern  among  ASA 
members.  Responding  to  that  concern, 
the  organization  took  a  position  In 
favor  of  increasing  the  support  loan 
rate  from  $4.50  to  $5.02,  a  loan  rate 
equal  to  65  percent  of  the  average  cost 
of  producing  soybeans,  according  to 
ASA.  Since  no  USDA  production  cost 
figures  were  available.  ASA  based  its 
projected  1980  production  cost  on  fig- 
ures obtained  from  two  land  grant  uni- 
versities, the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa  State  University. 

Members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  were  advised  of  the  organi- 
zation's policy  shift  in  an  April  18 
letter  from  Allan  Aves,  then  ASA 
president.  Aves  cited  skyrocketing  pro- 
duction costs  and  interest  rates  as  Jus- 
tification for  the  support  Increase. 

On  April  22,  Congressman  Dawson 
Mathis  of  Georgia  introduced  H.R. 
7121,  the  Soybean  Emergency  Act  of 
1980,  which  provided  for  the  ASA-rec- 
ommended  $5.02  loan  level  for  the 
1980  and  1981  crops. 

On  April  29,  30,  and  May  1,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  held 
hearings  to  review  the  financial  prob- 
lems facing  American  agriculture. 
Among  recommendations  made  by 
farm  organizations,  the  National 
Grange  favored  a  $6  support  level  for 
soybeans  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union  favored  a  level  of  $7.75.  No  In- 
crease in  support  levels  was  included 
in  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
American  Farm  Bm-eau  Federation 
and  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  the  farm  financial 
problem. 

Naturally,  the  American  Soybean 
Association  favored  passage  of  the 
Mathis  bUl  since  it  embodies  the 
ASA'S  recommendation  for  a  $5.02 
support  leveL  However,  the  Farm 
Bureau  expressed  its  oppoeitlon  to  a 
change  in  the  support  level  in  a  May  7 
letter  to  Congressman  Mathis.  The 
letter  from  Vemie  Glasson.  AFBF's 
national  affairs  division  director, 
pointed  out  that  the  AFBF  board  of 
directors  recently  approved  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Farm  Bureau  Soy- 
bean Advisory  Committee  that  the 
soybean  loan  rate  should  remain  at 
the  present  level  of  $4.50  per  bushel. 


AFBF's  letter  of  opposition  reasoned 
as  follows: 

An  Increaae  in  the  soybean  loan  rate 
above  the  current  $4.50  level  would  have 
several  effects,  none  of  which  would  aid  in 
eaatnc  the  economic  problems  faced  by  soy- 
bean producers.  Under  a  higher  loan  rate, 
producers  would  enter  Increiaed  quantities 
of  soybeans  into  the  loan  programs,  creating 
s  BtockpUe  of  Oovemment-managed  oil- 
seeds. Such  a  stockpile  could  become  a  gov- 
ernment-held reserve  if  soybean  prices  re- 
mained depressed  and  producers  allowed 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  take 
control  of  the  soybeans. 

An  increase  in  the  soyt>ean  loan  rate 
would  most  likely  encourage  farmers  to  in- 
crease plantings  and  would  certainly  not  dis- 
courage production,  as  the  floor  price  of 
soybeans  would,  in  effect,  be  raised.  An  in- 
crease in  soybean  production  this  year 
would  come  at  a  time  when  prices  already 
are  suffering  from  the  impact  of  last  year's 
large  crop  and  the  embargo  of  soybean  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  Oovemment-induced  increase  in  the 
price  of  soybeans  would  discourage  domestic 
use  and  extwrts.  Use  of  soybeans  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  rapidly  to  consume  the  larger 
suppUes  available.  The  market  price  for  soy- 
beans will  not  increase  until  the  use  of  soy- 
beans is  more  nearly  in  line  with  supplies. 

In  support  of  its  own  position,  the 
American  Soybean  Association  assert- 
ed that  the  $5.02  loan  level  would  pro- 
vide increased  credit  to  growers  but 
not  be  high  enough  to  Interefere  with 
the  free  market.  ASA's  statement  said, 
in  part: 

ASA  views  the  soybean  loan  program  as 
Just  that— a  loan  program,  not  a  price  sup- 
port program.  The  loan  level  should  be  es- 
tablished at  a  level  that  will  allow  a  soybean 
producer  to  borrow  against  his  soybeans 
enough  money  to  cover  his  variable  costs  of 
putting  in  a  new  crop.  In  turn,  the  producer 
can  at  any  point  up  to  the  date  of  maturity 
of  the  loan  redeem  his  soybeans  by  paying 
off  the  loan,  including  Interest,  and  sell  his 
soybeans  on  the  open  market.  Used  in  this 
maimer,  the  soybean  loan  program  serves  as 
a  very  valuable  financing  tool  as  well  as  a 
valuable  marketing  tool .  .  . 

The  last  thing  we  would  want  is  for  the 
loan  rate  to  be  so  high  as  to  cause  farmers 
to  not  redeem  their  soybeans  put  under 
loan.  The  result  would  be  the  buildup  of 
large  CCC  stocks  of  soybeans  which  would 
act  to  depress  market  prices  in  the  future. 

On  May  8,  the  full  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  voted  24-to-O  to 
report  H.R.  7121  to  the  House  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  pass. 

On  May  13.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland  informed  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  the  Department 
opposed  enactment  of  the  bill,  citing 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  has  the  au- 
thority to  Increase  the  support  level 
and  that  "we  are  currently  reviewing 
aU  price  support  programs  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  any,  adjustments  are 
necessary  in  loan  rates." 

On  July  28,  President  Carter  an- 
noimced  a  $5.02  loan  rate  would  be  in 
effect  for  1980-crop  soybeans.  This 
was  followed  on  September  5  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment  was   considering   loan   and 
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purchase  lewis  for  the  1981  crop  in  a 
range  from  $5.02  to  $5.25  a  busheL 

Strangely  enough,  opposition  to  the 
$5.02  support  level  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  it  represented  an  unneeded 
increase  (AFBF)  and  that  it  would 
reduce  the  discretion  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  a  sup- 
port in  line  with  other  commodities 
(USDA). 

None  of  the  argmnents  in  opposition 
advanced  the  dangers  of  basing  a  sup- 
port level  on  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  commodity.  Unlike  supports  on 
other  crops,  the  support  level  for  soy- 
beans proposed  by  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association  was  based  on  a  few 
projections  of  cost  of  production.  Even 
the  cost-of-productlon  figures  com- 
piled each  year  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  represent  many 
variants  including  the  regions  of  the 
country  in  which  the  crop  is  produced. 

Given  the  wide  variance  in  costs  of 
production  for  any  crop  grown  over 
such  a  wide  geographic  area  as  soy- 
beans, it  Is  fair  to  ol»erve  that  one 
soybean  farmer's  cost  of  production 
may  well  be  another's  profit  level. 
Basing  a  sui^rart  level  at  a  given  per- 
centage of  so-called  cost  of  production 
can  become  more  an  exercise  in  politi- 
cal gamesmanship  than  a  precise  and 
useful  economic  formula. 

I  am  convinced  that  basing  loan 
rates  of  any  commodity  on  the  cost  of 
production  is  an  invitation  to  trouble. 
Inevitably,  the  political  forces  in  the 
policy  committees  of  the  Congress  will 
tend  to  use  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  less  efficient  as  the  basis  for  the 
loan  rates.  The  less  efficient  are  nu- 
merous and  politically  vocal.  If  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  less  efficient 
is  used,  the  resultant  loan  rate  will 
tend  to  be  high  enough  to  guarantee  a 
profit  for  the  more  efficient,  and  this, 
of  course,  opens  up  the  danger  of 
excess  production  beyond  maritet  re- 
quirements. In  other  words,  efficient 
conunercial  producers— lured  by  a 
(jovemment  guarantee  of  profit— will 
respond  to  this  lure  rather  than  to 
market  prospects.  From  this,  I  con- 
clude that  loan  rates  high  enough  to 
recover  cost  of  production  as  deter- 
mined by  Congress  are  sure  to  spell 
trouble.  They  are  apt  to  invite  pricing 
of  commodities  by  the  Government  at 
levels  that  are  artificially  high.  Be- 
cause of  this  artificial  prichig,  the 
Government  is  apt  to  find  itself 
buying  at  liigh  prices  and  selling  at 
lower— and  once  again  substantially  in 
the  business  of  merchandising  the 
commodity. 

At  the  same  time,  farm  prices  need 
the  safety  net  provided  by  a  realistic 
loan  rate— and  farmers  often  need  the 
credit  convenience  which  Govenuient 
loans  can  provide.  Based  on  experi- 
ence, producers  are  lietter  served  by 
Oovemment  loan  rates  which  are 
geared  in  some  way  to  the  history  of 
maritet  prices  rather  than  to  the  tan- 
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taliring  but  dangerous  concept  of  pro- 
duction costs.  Loan  rates  set  at  a  per- 
centage of  recent  market  averages  are 
safe  and  useful 

MAIXXT  AVnUGE  BASK  PROPOSAL 

With  minor  variations,  the  market 
price  is  the  same  for  all  farmers  on  a 
given  day.  The  market  price  also  rep- 
resents the  end  point  in  the  farmer's 
business  cycle  of  production  to  sale. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
martlet  price  is  the  price  at  which  the 
farmer  wUllngly  recovers  his  cost  of 
production  plus  a  profit. 

From  the  farmer's  economic  stand- 
point, it  should  make  more  sense  to 
base  price  supports  on  the  realities  of 
market  conditions,  rather  than  on  the 
outmoded  and  inadequate  formula  in- 
volving parity  prices  or  a  widely  vary- 
ing C08t-of -production  formula. 

There  is  legislative  precedent  for 
basing  the  support  level  on  average 
market  prices.  The  current  program 
for  cotton  determines  the  loan  rate 
based  on  a  iiercentage  of  the  average 
price  of  cotton  during  3  years  of  the 
previous  5-year  period,  excluding  the 
year  in  which  the  average  price  was 
the  highest  and  the  year  in  which  it 
was  the  lowest. 

For  a  number  of  years,  I  have  advo- 
cated consideration  of  the  average- 
market-price  approach  as  the  basis  for 
price  supports  for  other  commodities, 
especiaUy  soybeans  and  grains. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can Soybean  Association  has  now  an- 
nounced its  support  for  such  an  ap- 
proach. In  my  previous  discussions  of 
this  price  approach.  I  have  used  the 
average  market  price  of  the  most 
recent  5-year  period,  dropping  the 
high  and  low  years.  ASA's  approach  is 
the  same  except  that  the  average  Chi- 
cago quoted  cash  price  would  be  used 
as  the  basis.  ASA  feels  fanners  would 
have  more  confidence  in  the  use  of  the 
Chicago  price  as  the  basis  instead  of 
the  average  market  price  that  is  com- 
pUed  and  released  by  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

For  comparison  purposes,  following 
is  a  table  showing  how  price  supports 
could  liave  been  applied  to  soybeans  in 
recent  years,  using  either  the  Chicago 
cash  price  or  average  market  price  as 
the  base: 

ANALYSS  OF  BASING  SOYBEAN  LOAN  RATE  ON  RUNNING 
AVERAGE  OF  FARM  PRICE  AND  CHICAGO  CASH  PRICE 
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THE  KCaKKVE  TRIAL  BALLOOM 

Soybeans  have  remained  the  one 
major  \J£.  crop  free  of  Oovemment 
price-support  controls,  depending  in- 
stead on  market-oriented  supply  and 
demand  factors  for  the  crop's  phenom- 
enal growth  in  sales  and  usage 
throughout  the  world. 

However,  in  the  fall  of  1979.  a  storm 
warning  went  up  for  America's  soy- 
bean producers  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Government  should  offer  a 
federally  fiiuuiced  soybean  reserve 
program  similar  to  that  in  existence 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

Its  proponents  argued  tliat  such  a 
program  would: 

Help  maintain  soybean  prices  above 
cost; 

Help  maintain  the  balance  of  export 
and  price  for  all  U.S.  oilseeds; 

Help  maintain  a  greater  degree  of 
stability  in  the  market  price  of  soy- 
beans; 

Reduce  the  wide  year-to-year  vari- 
ation in  acreage  planted  to  soybeans, 
thus  keeping  the  soybean  industry  on 
a  more  even  keel; 

Help  assure  foreign  customers  of 
continued  supply  availability  at  rea- 
sonably stable  prices;  and 

Help  reduce  the  pressure  for  future 
embargoes  such  as  occurred  in  the 
1970's. 

The  indication  that  a  soybean  re- 
serve program  was  in  USDA's  tliinking 
came  with  comments  by  Howard 
Hjort.  USDA  Director  of  Economics. 
Policy  Analysis,  and  Budget,  in  the 
Deputment's  annual  outlook  confer- 
ence in  November,  1979. 

In  talking  to  news  reporters,  Hjort 
said  ttiat  a  reserve  program  for  oil- 
seeds might  be  offered  and  was  quoted 
assajing: 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  a  reserve  pro- 
gram for  soybeans  and  cotton.  There  has 
been  no  agreement  on  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions, but  for  soybeans,  the  terms  would 
have  to  be  similar  to  those  for  com. 

While  Hjort  admitted  tliat  the 
market  had  yet  to  Justify  a  reserve 
program  for  soybeans,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  such  a  reserve  pro- 
gram was  in  the  Department's  think- 
ing, if  not  planning.  And  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  recognize  tliat  the  one  very 
important  commodity  still  remaining 
outside  the  Government's  supply  man- 
agement corral  is  soybeans.  And  soy- 
beans have  managed  to  stay  outside 
because  they  are  a  successful  working 
horse,  not  a  maverick  that  needs  to  t>e 
corraled  for  taming. 

The  trial  balloon  was  not  taken 
lightly  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  Soybean  Association 
who  believed  it  ought  to  be  shot  down 
before  gaitiing  flight. 

In  a  protest  letter  I  drafted  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Bertfand.  Decon- 
ber  28.  1980.  several  Monbers  of  the 
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HouM  of  RepreaoitattvM  Joined  me  in 
urting  Ber^and  to  clve  "outrlsht  re- 
jeetton"  to  any  aoybom  reserve  pro- 
ponU. 
The  Amerian  Soybean  Association, 

thf  nafl^ff '  «Mf »«— ♦««»«  Kyir— witlny 

■ojFbean  produoen.  also  viforoualy  op- 
poeed  the  idea  of  establishing  a  soy- 
bean reserve. 

ASA  aiMTted  that: 

Whfle  the  anticipated  IINIO  soybean 
carryover  is  significantly  higher  than 
in  past  years,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
proportion  compared  to  recent  XJJS. 
production  and  total  demand. 

A  soybMUi  reserve  program  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  a  false 
demand  for  soybeans.  Without  a  re- 
serve, farmers  respond  to  actual  world 
oilseed  supply  and  demand  and  adjust 
production  aoconUngly. 

A  reserve  in  the  United  SUtes  could 
stimulate  greater  foreign  production. 
It  could  be  taken  by  foreign  oilseeds 
producers  as  a  sign  that  U.S.  soybean 
prices  would  be  kept  at  artificially 
high  levels.  Protected  by  what  they 
perceive  to  be  a  reduced  risk  of  low 
prices,  foreign  producers  would  in- 
crease their  plantings  of  soybeans  by 
opening  up  more  acres  for  production. 

A  reserve  program  would  increase 
substantially  Federal  expenditures  for 
a  program  that  producers  themselves 
have  neither  asked  for  nor  want. 

The  vigorous  opposition  to  the  soy- 
bean reserve  idea  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, plus  the  reduced  size  of  the 
drought-ridden  1980  crop,  caused  the 
Carter  administration  to  back  off  from 
pressing  for  a  reserve.  Has  the  change 
in  administration  killed  the  Govern- 
ment soybean  reserve?  It  will  be  re- 
vived from  time  to  time,  but  is  unlike- 
ly to  receive  strong  support  in  the 
next  few  years. 

BUUJSB  OM  BXAMS 

The  growing  importance  of  golden- 
colored  soybeans  led  the  American 
Soybean  Association  to  refer  to  the 
commodity  as  "the  gold  that  grows." 

Look  back  over  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  and  see  what  has  happened.  In 
that  10-year  period,  soybeans  generat- 
ed $81.7  billion  to  the  U.S.  farm  econo- 
my. Exports  produced  a  positive  $43.7 
billion  to  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 

During  the  1970's,  soybean  produc- 
tion doubled,  exports  increased  four 
times,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
increased  five  times. 

Small  wonder  that  ASA  refers  to  it 
as  "the  gold  that  grows." 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  brought 
many  changes: 

Total  value  of  soybeans  increased 
from  $2.6  billion  to  $14  billion,  with 
production  doubling  from  1.13  billion 
busheU  to  2.27  billion  bushels: 

Value  of  soybean  exports  increased 
from  $1.8  billion  to  $8  billion,  making 
it  the  Nation's  largest  cash  export; 

ftrmland  devoted  to  soybean  pro- 
duction Increased  from  42.5  million 
acres  to  71  mlllk»  acres;  and 


The  numbCT  of  farmers  growing  soy- 
beans increased  by  about  100,000  to 
630.000. 

Any  discussion  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  soybeans  would  have  to 
deal  also  with  the  American  Soybean 
Association,  the  only  commodity  orgsr 
nisatlon  representing  the  specific  in- 
terests of  soybean  producers. 

Quite  naturally.  ASA's  growth  has 
paralleled  that  of  soybeans.  ASA  has 
24  affiliated  State  soybean  associ- 
ations of  which  23  fund  State  and  na- 
tional legislative,  research,  and  maiicet 
development  activities  through  a 
grower  checkoff  and  dues  system. 

Highlights  of  ASA'S  growth  during 
the  1970'K 

State  grower  investment  programs, 
through  which  soybean  producers 
invest  a  portion  of  their  profits  for  re- 
search, education-legislation,  and 
market  development,  increased  from 
three  States  and  51.000  growers  to  23 
States  and  475.000  producers. 

Market  development  fimdlng  pro- 
vided by  growers  increased  from 
$130,286  to  $4,990,081.  That  funding 
totaled  $11,856,191  over  the  10- year 
period. 

USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
allocation  for  soybean  market  develop- 
ment under  ASA  Increased  from 
$528,000  to  $2.827.150— for  the  10-year 
total  of  $17,464,144. 

The  value  of  market  development 
services  provided  by  international  in- 
dustry, trade  associations,  or  Govern- 
ment—other than  FAS— increased 
from  $497,000  to  $4,620,551.  The  cu- 
mulative value  of  these  "third  party" 
services  during  the  1970's  totaled 
$24,257,870. 

ASA  added  six  new  international  of- 
fices in  the  1970'8  from  which  the  or- 
ganization actively  promotes  Increased 
demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  and  soyliean 
products.  There  now  are  10  such  of- 
fices, with  more  than  200  export  pro- 
motion activities  in  76  countries. 

Grower  and  private  indiistry  invest- 
ments in  the  ASA  Research  Foimda- 
tion  increased  from  $1,000  in  1970  to 
$364,850  in  1979— with  total  invest- 
ments over  the  10-year  period  amount- 
ing to  $1,379,847. 

A  CKTSTAL  BALL  FOR  THK  ItSO'S 

The  future  for  soybeans  in  the 
1980's  is  bright  according  to  Kenneth 
L.  Bader.  chief  executive  officer  for 
the  American  Soybean  Association.  He 
says: 

I  believe  the  total  value  of  the  soybean 
crop  will  double  and  reach  $29  billion  by 
1985.  Soybean  yields  will  continue  to  im- 
prove thus  Incrnulng  the  proflt-per-acre  po- 
tential for  soybean  growers.  Exports  should 
continue  to  expand  because  the  world's  pop- 
ulation needs  the  valuable  protein  and  high- 
quality  oil  contained  in  soybeans. 

There  are  potential  roadblocks  to 
continued  soyt>ean  success.  Bader 
admits.  He  noted: 

The  X3S.  Government  has  Interfered  with 
the  free  movement  of  soybeans  into  world 


markets  four  times  in  the  last  10  yean. 
Such  embargoes  disrupt  our  markets  and 
encourage  our  good  international  customers 
to  look  to  other  countries  for  supplies.  lueh 
as  Brazil. 

Bader  pointed  out  that  it  takes  hard 
work  and  aggressive  promotion  to 
overcome  the  effects  of  embargoes 
through  development  of  new  markets 
and  expansion  of  others. 

More  and  more,  the  expansion  of 
markets  for  soybeans  and  soybean 
products  will  depend  on  the  results  of 
research  efforts  to  reduce  production 
costs  and  increase  yields. 

A  number  of  ASA-sponsored  re- 
search projects  are  aimed  at  moderat- 
ing the  escalation  of  production  costs. 
For  example,  one  project  helped  devel- 
op a  parabolic  super-chisel  plow  for 
silty  clay  and  clay  loam  soils,  while  an- 
other project  is  developing  a  computer 
control  to  automatically  adjust  five 
combine  ftmctions.  thus  reducing  har- 
vest field  losses  that  can  rob  a  farmer 
of  up  to  10  percent  of  his  soybean 
yield. 

Research,  too.  may  hold  the  key  to 
meaningful  increases  in  soybean  pro- 
duction. 

The  growth  of  soybean  production, 
and  corresponding  demand,  has  defied 
projection  for  the  past  20  years. 
Ehirlng  the  mid-1960's,  farmers,  econo- 
mists, and  Government  officials  wor- 
ried that  a  l-bllllon-bushel  soyt>ean 
crop  could  not  be  consumed.  In  the 
past  15  years,  not  only  was  the  United 
States'  first  billion-bushel  crop  pro- 
duced and  consumed,  but  we  produced, 
and  the  world  consumed,  our  first  2- 
billlon-bushel  crop. 

ASA'S  Keimeth  Bader  commented: 

The  challenge  for  the  SO's  will  not  be,  can 
we  sell  what  we  produce,  but  can  we  pro- 
duce what  we  can  sell?  The  question  will  not 
be,  can  we  consume  a  two-blllion-bushel 
crop,  but  can  we  produce  our  first  three-bil- 
lion-bushel crop? 

Rapidly  increasing  acreage  has  character- 
ized the  recent  supply  side  of  the  soybean 
equation.  In  the  past  10  years  alone,  soy- 
bean acreage  has  nearly  doubled— from  43 
million  acres  to  70  million  acres.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  assume  such  massive  acreage 
switches  for  the  future. 

Since  our  three-btUion-bushel  crop  wont 
come  from  acreage  Increases,  it  must  come 
from  yield  increases.  We  need  to  see  80,  90, 
even  100-bushel  soybeans  if  we  are  to  meet 
demand  projections  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond. 

Soybean  growers,  through  their 
checkoff  dollars,  are  investing  heavily 
in  soybean  research.  About  half  of 
these  funds  are  used  for  research.  Re- 
search to  produce  higher  yields  in- 
volve a  current  study  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  learn  why  the  soybean  plant 
aborts  65  percent  of  its  pod-producing 
blooms.  Other  studies  are  developing 
basic  information  on  the  soybean 
plant's  inability  to  fiU  pods  during  low 
moisture  conditions.  Yet  other  re- 
search efforts  are  being  carried  but  to 
develop  soybean  varieties  that  are  re- 
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sistant  to  phytophthora  root  rot.  cyst 
nematodes,  and  other  pluit  pests. 
These  are  research  programs  that  can 
more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  in- 
creased yields  and  lower  losses. 

Research  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois is  aimed  at  producing  a  soybean 
variety  that  can  reduce  processing 
costs.  The  experimental  line  is  a  Wll- 
llams-type  soybean  that  is  free  of  an 
antlnutritlonal  element  called  the 
Kunltz  trypsin  inhibitor.  This  element 
prevents  nonrumlnant  animals  such  as 
swine  and  poultry  from  utilizing  non- 
processed  soybean  meal.  Getting  rid  of 
the  inhibitor  probably  will  not  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  need  for  process- 
ing but  it  could  eventually  cut  25  to  50 
percent  off  soybean  processing  costs. 
The  ultimate  result  should  be  "tre- 
mendous worldwide  demand"  for  the 
new  soybeans  and  a  significant  advan- 
tage in  world  markets  for  the  country 
that  grows  them,  accordingly  to  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  plant  geneticist 
Theodore  Hjrmowitz. 

In  reviewing  the  past  40-year  history 
of  soybeans,  a  single  significant  truth 
emerges.  The  American  soybean  indus- 
try's phenomenal  growth  has  occiured 
without  expensive  Government  price 
support  or  supply  management  pro- 
grams. Contrasted  to  the  other  major 
farm  commodities,  soybeans  move 
with  a  high  degree  of  freedom  in  both 
domestic  and  world  markets. 

This  truth  is  a  powerful  argument 
against  the  intnuion  of  Government 
devices  to  influence  supplies  and 
prices.* 


SENATE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ywk  (Mr.  LaFaux)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  awareness  that  the  best  way 
out  of  this  country's  serious  trade  defi- 
cits is  through  the  encouragement  of 
increased  U.S.  exr>orts  of  goods  and 
services.  More  and  more  support  is 
emerging  for  measures  to  remove  im- 
pediments to  those  exports  and  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  exports.  For  exam- 
ple, the  administration  is  studying  two 
bills  which  I  have  cosponsored  that 
would  modify  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  provide  a  more  equi- 
table tax  treatment  for  Americans 
working  abroad. 

However,  the  major  thrust  is  behind 
two  bills  which  are  companion  bills  in 
each  House  of  Congress.  The  first  is 
HJl.  1648  which  I  introduced;  the 
second  is  S.  734  which  Senator  Hciifz 
introduced.  These  are  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Acts  of  1981.  They 
have  two  major  provisions.  First,  they 
would  allow  limited  investments  by  fi- 
nancial Institutions  in  export  trading 
companies    under    tightly    regulated 


conditions.  Second,  they  would  extend 
an  existing  antitrust  exemption  for 
export  trading  associations  to  export 
trading  companies  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Justice.  As  part  of  the  latter  fea- 
ture, they  would  clarify  ambiguities  in 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  process  of 
certifying  for  antitrust  exemption. 

U.S.  export  trading  companies  would 
be  particularly  helpful  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies  which  may 
wish  to  export  or  have  the  potentiality 
to  export,  but  do  not  do  so  at  the 
present  time.  These  companies  would 
provide  marketing  and  financial  assist- 
ance to  these  smaller  firms,  or  they 
could  even  take  title  to  the  goods  and 
arrange  all  of  the  various  steps  leading 
to  the  sale  of  those  goods  in  another 
coimtry.  The  impact  could  be  tremen- 
dous, since  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  20,000  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies  have  the 
potential  to  become  new  exporters  be- 
cause of  the  competitiveness  of  their 
goods  and  services. 

Support  is  growing  for  these  two 
bills.  Within  the  private  sector,  sup- 
porters range  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Businesses  to 
the  National  Forest  Products  Associ- 
ation to  the  Marine  Midland  Bank.  A 
list  of  supporters  follows: 

President's  Export  Council. 

National  Governors'  Association. 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

American  Bankers  Association. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 

Mining  and  Reclamation  Council  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade. 

National  Small  Business  Association. 

American  Textile  Machinery  Association. 

Man-Made  Fiber  Products  AssociaUon. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association. 

National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associ- 
atiorL 

American  Soybean  Association. 

Electronic  Industries  Association. 

National  Customs  Brokers  and  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America. 

National  Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
ness. 

American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance. 

American  Electronics  Association. 

Business  Roundtable. 

Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Task  Force  on  International  Trade  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness—Thomas BC  Rees. 
Acme-Cleveland  Corporation. 
Commercial  Credit  Company. 
Rockwell  International  Trading  Company. 
Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
North  Carolina  National  Bank. 
Intematiooal  Trade  Operations.  Inc. 
Export  Managers  AssociaUon  of  Califor- 
nia. 
Schueler  and  Company. 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwrit- 
ers.   

AMERX. 
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The  biUs  also  enjoy  broad  bipartisan 
support.  The  Carter  administration 
supported  a  similar  bill,  and  the 
Reagan  administration  through  testi- 
mony from  Commerce  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  has  speciHcally  and  enthuslasti- 
caUy  backed  both  bills.  At  one  point. 
Secretary  Baldrige  said:  "I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  quick- 
ly." 

On  the  Senate  side,  an  extensive 
debate  over  the  Senate  companion  blU 
occiured  on  April  8;  and  after  the 
debate  was  finished,  the  Senate  passed 
the  bill  by  the  almost  incredible 
margin  of  93-0.  That  vote  accurately 
reflects  the  fact  that  virtually  no  seri- 
ous opposition  exists  against  the  cre- 
ation of  XJJS.  export  trading  companies 
and  bank  participation  in  them. 

On  the  House  side.  HJl.  1648  has  at- 
tracted the  support  and  cosponsorshlp 
of  a  bipartisan  group  of  more  than  70 
Members  of  Congress.  The  fact  that 
the  bill  has  been  referred  to  three  sep- 
arate committees  will  complicate  the 
process  of  passage,  but  patience  and  a 
positive  attitude  can  overcome  that 
potential  ol>stacle. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate's  action  is  a  clear  and  un- 
mistakable sigiud  to  the  House  that  it 
must  move  on  H.R.  1648.  I  hope  that 
the  three  committees  will  consld«- 
H.R.  1648  in  a  timely  manner  and 
report  out  the  bill,  so  that  the  House 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  support 
this  important  export  promotion  bill. 
After  4  years  of  trade  deficits  totaling 
$147  billion,  the  House  must  act  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  the  exportation 
of  U.S.  goods  and  services;  and  U.S. 
export  trading  companies  could  play  a 
meaningful  role  in  achieving  that 
mandatory  goal.* 


SUBCOBOflTTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL 
INITIATIVES  ON  CRIME  CON- 
TROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Ui.  HUGHES.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  on 
Tuesday,  May  5.  1981,  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  2226,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  and  again  at  9:30  ajn.  on 
May  11.  in  room  2237.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on  Feder- 
al initiatives  on  crime  controL 

The  subcommittee  will  be  examining 
the  Federal  role  in  combating  the 
growing  crime  problem  in  America.  We 
will,  in  particular,  be  considering  the 
Federal  role  in  assisting  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  mat- 
ters of  concurrent  Jurisdiction.  Our 
hearings  will,  therefore,  be  considering 
Federal  financial  aid  to  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  area  of  law  en- 
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foroement.  Pederal  teichnfaml  Milst- 
anoe  to  thea*  efforts,  and  coonHnatton 
of  Federal  eff  orto  acron  agency  lines. 

WitnesM*  at  the  May  5  hearing  will 
be  Aaistant  Attorney  General  Ru- 
dolph W.  Giuliani:  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
preaident  of  the  Police  Foundation: 
Gary  Hayes,  executive  director  of  the 
Polloe  Sxecutlve  Research  Forum: 
Robert  Angrisanl.  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police:  Dennis  Roberts,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Rhode  Island  and  Richard  S. 
Gebeleln.  attorney  general  of  Dela- 
ware on  behalf  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Attorneys  General:  and  a  rep- 
resentative from  the  National  District 
Attorney's  Association. 

On  May  11  the  witnesses  will  include 
WIDlam  Webster.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  Prof. 
Alfred  Blumstein.  Camegle-Mellon 
University;  Judge  Sylvia  Bacon,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Assocl- 
ati<m:  and  Anthony  Travisano.  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Correctional 
Association. 

All  interested  persons  or  organiza- 
tions wishing  to  submit  testimony  for 
the  record  of  the  hearing  or  desiring 
further  information  should  address 
their  communications  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  307  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Telephone:  (202)  225-1695.* 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dahiklsoh)  is 
reoognlaed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
April  8,  1981,  when  the  House  voted 
(m  rollcall  No.  23.  and  agreed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17.  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress from  AprU  10.  1981,  to  April  27. 
1981.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea."* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
FINANCINO  NOTIFICATION 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the   House,   the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  noti- 
fying the  House  today  of  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank's  proposal  to  pro- 
vide       financial        guarantees        of 
$32,620,950    to    enable    the    Mexican 
Government's  electric  power  agency  to 
buy  additional  U.S.  goods  and  services 
for  its  Trfg""«  Verde  nuclear  power 


These  guarantees  of  private  loans 
would  enable  the  Comision  Federal  de 
Electricldad  (CFE)  to  purchase  in  the 
United  States  equipment  and  engi- 
neering services  valued  at 
$217,473,000. 


This  svrimh^nk  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade.  Investment  and 
Monetary  PoUcy.  SecUon  2(bK3KlU)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 
as  amended,  requires  that  the  ESxim- 
bank  notify  Congress  of  proposed 
loans  or  guarantees  involving  the 
exix>rt  of  nuclear  technology  or  equip- 
ment. Unless  Congress  determines  oth- 
erwise, the  Exlmbank  may  give  final 
approval  to  the  transaction  after  25 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress after  notification. 

I  am  providing  for  the  Recoro  the 
Exlmbank  notification  containing  the 
terms  and  details  of  the  proposed 
transaction.  I  would  welcome  any  com- 
ments or  questions  my  colleagues 
might  have  about  this  proposal. 

The  Exlmbank  material  follows: 

ExrORT-lMPOKT  BaMK  or  THI 

Uirmo  States, 
Waihington.  D.C,  AprU  ».  1981. 
Hon.  STTHmii  L.  Nbai., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policv, 
House   Banking   Committee,    House   of 
Representatives.  Raytmm  House  Office 
Building.  Wtuhington,  D.C 
Dkak  Mk.  (THAimMAif:  Exlmbank  hu  sub- 
mitted a  sUtement  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2(bK3KlU)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  I  am  takins  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

NaMCT  S.  PlflMAlf , 

Congressional  Relations  Officer. 

ExpoaT-lMPOKT  Baiik  op  thk 

Ukttkd  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  6.  19S1. 
The  Spkakxr  op  thx  Housk  op  Rxpkkssiita- 

TTVE8, 

The  Speaker's  Room, 
U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  M«.  Spkakol-  Pursuant  to  SecUon 
2(bK3Kiii)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  IMS,  as  amended.  Exlmbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  the  following 
transaction  involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico. 

A.  DnCMPnOH  OP  TKAMSACTION 

1.  Background  and  Purpose 
In  October,  1972  Exlmbank  authorized  a 
direct  credit  of  $27.1  mUllon  and  in  October, 
1973  a  direct  credit  and  guarantee  of  )34.6 
million  to  Comision  Federal  de  Electricldad 
("CFE")  to  assist  CFE  In  purchasing  in  the 
United  States,  equipment,  engineering  serv- 
ices and  fuel  for  CFE's  Laguna  Verde  Nucle- 
ar Power  SUtion,  uniU  1  and  2.  In  April, 
1977  Exlmbank  authorised  a  direct  credit 
and  guarantee  of  $90  million  to  help  finance 
$120  million  of  VS.  cost  increases  for  the 
project.  On  February  21,  1978  CFE  request- 
ed that  Exlmbank  provide  additional  financ- 
ing to  meet  additional  U.S.  costs  for  the 
project  and  Exlmbank  is  now  prepared  to 
extend  its  guarantee  of  part  of  the  U.S.  pri- 
vate financing  to  be  made  available  to  CFE 
for  this  purpose.  The  total  private  financing 
will  be  In  the  amount  of  $184,852,050,  with 
the  Exlmbank  guaranteed  part  thereof 
being    $32,620,950.    The    total    U.S.    export 


value  for  this  trmnaacUon  Is  estimated  to  be 
(317.473.000. 

2.  Identitw  oj  the  Parties 
CFE  is  a  decentralised  public  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  and  supplies  most  of  Mexi- 
co's electric  power.  CFE  has  been  a  regular 
customer  of  Erlmhank  since  1947,  and  Ex- 
imbank's  experience  with  all  of  the  CFE 
credits  has  been  good. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  $217.4  million  of  VM.  goods  and  serv- 
ices consists  of  additional  engineering  serv- 
ices in  the  amount  of  $99.4  million  and 
equipment  in  the  amount  of  $118.0  million. 
The  Increased  engineering  services  result 
from  CFE's  continuing  inability  to  provide 
"in  house"  design  engineering  services  and 
from  its  need  for  outside  construction  man- 
agement. 

The  accidenU  at  the  Browns  Ferry  and 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  power  stations  in 
the  United  States  have  had  a  great  impact 
on  nuclear  power  stations  under  construc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  The  numtter  of 
regulatory  guides  in  force  has  dramatically 
Increased.  These  in  turn  have  required  ex- 
tensive new  analyses  and  design  modifica- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  new  equipment  required  for 
safety,  the  design  engineering  task  has  had 
to  be  expanded  and  therefore,  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  credit  must  be  used  for  engi- 
neering services. 

The  Mexican  nuclear  regulatory  authori- 
ty, CNSNS,  is  closely  modeled  on  the  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  Many  of 
its  professional  staff  have  received  training 
at  USNRC  headquarters  in  Bethesda.  They 
have  incorporated  USNRC  regulatory 
guides  into  their  requirements  for  the 
Laguiu  Verde  Project  from  its  inception 
and  have  similarly  upgraded  their  stand- 
ards. 

4.  Executive  Branch  Approval 

In  accordance  with  established  proce- 
dures, Exlmbank  requested  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  views  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction. 
State's  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs  ad- 
vised that  the  Executive  Branch  has  no  ob- 
jection to  Eximbank's  proceeding  with  this 
transaction. 

B.  KZPLAHATIOR  OP  EXUfBAMK  PIMAMCniG 

1.  Reasons 

The  Exlmbank  guarantee  of  $32,620,950  of 
private  financing  will  faclliUte  the  export 
of  $217,473,000  of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 
2.  Emplovnent  Impact 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
curement will  involve  engineering  services 
provided  by  Ebasco  Services  Incorporated 
from  Jericho,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The 
remaining  U.8.  purchases  consist  mostly  of 
equipment  being  sold  by  95  U.S.  suppliers 
located  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
total  sale  is  estimated  to  result  in  the  cre- 
ation/maintenance of  8,000  man-years  of 
UjS.  employment. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan 

The  financing  plan  for  the  total  U.S.  pro- 
curement supported  by  Exlmbank  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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(a)  Bximbavk  Charges 

Erimhank  will  charge  a  guarantee  com- 
mitment fee  of  Vt  of  1  percent  on  the  undis- 
bursed part  of  the  Erimhank  guaranteed 
private  source  loan,  and  a  guarantee  fee  of 
H  of  1  percent  on  the  dlsbumd  part  there- 
of. 

(b)  Riepa,itmtnt  Terms 

The  private  flnandng  will  be  repaid  in  30 
semiannual  Installments,  beginning  Decon- 
ber  S.  196S;  the  unguaranteed  private  source 
loan  will  be  repaid  first,  and  the  Exlmbank 
guaranteed  private  source  loan  last 

(c>  AddiUoiud  Information 

Attached  is  additional  information  on  Ex- 
lmbank activity  in  and  economic  data  on 
Mexico. 

Sincerely. 

Makoasxt  W.  KsBurr. 

MEMOO-ECONOMIC INOKATORS 
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mining  the  quality  of  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities. Sherman  has  been  a  promi- 
nent spokesman  on  behalf  of  suffi- 
cient benefits  for  members  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  have  found  him  to  be  very  per- 
suasive and  articulate  on  this  vital 
issue. 

Second.  Sherman  has  been  a  promi- 
nent advocate  on  behalf  of  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans.  As  a  member 
and  officer  of  the  NAACP.  he  has 
been  a  tough  spokesman  in  opposition 
to  discrimination  and  in  support  of 
equal  opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  early  1970's.  I  served  as 
coimsel  to  the  NAACP  in  our  area,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  challenge  to 
woiii  with  Sherman  on  these  issues. 

Finally.  Sherman  has  been  a  strong 
force  for  improving  education  in  our 
area.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Monterey  Peninsula  College 
for  the  past  16  years  and  as  its  current 
chairman,  he  has  been  committed  to 
progress  and  growth  at  the  schooL 
Sherman  has  been  one  of  the  key 
members  of  the  board,  providing  lead- 
ership in  a  variety  of  areas,  including 
ICPC's  efforts  to  attract  minority  stu- 
dents. 

I  think  the  greatest  tribute  to  Sher- 
man is  not  that  this  testimonial  has 
taken  place  but  that  it  has  taken  place 
at  this  time.  Sherman  is  not  retiring, 
and  no  particular  milestone  has  been 
reached  recently.  But  the  people  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  think  so 
highly  of  Sherman  that  they  decided 
to  pay  him  tribute  just  for  the  work 
he  has  already  done  and  will  continue 
to  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  know 
and  wotli  with  Sherman  Smith,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  I  have  been  able  to 
inform  my  coUeagues  of  his  accom- 
plishments. I  am  sure  that  there  will 
be  many  times  in  the  future  when  his 
fellow  citizens  pay  him  tribute,  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  occasion  to 
mention  him  again  before  this  body.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERMAN  SBUTU 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Pamxtta)  is  rec- 
ognized for  8  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
truly  outstanding  citizen.  Mr.  Sher- 
man Smith  of  Seaside.  Calif.  Sherman 
has  been  a  great  leader  of  the  Monte- 
rey Peninsula  community,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  that  area  recently  honored 
him  with  a  testimonial.  I  shall  briefly 
describe  to  you  the  work  he  has  done 
to  merit  this  honor. 

Sherman's  work  and  commitment 
have  generally  faUen  in  three  catego- 
ries. The  first  of  these  is  defense.  As  a 
former  military  officer,  he  has  always 
been  very  concerned  about  the  state  of 
our  Nation's  defense.  Knowing  that 
the  quality  of  our  flghting  forces  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  deter- 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foUows  to: 

Mr.  CHAPPELXi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wbight).  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hehdoh)  to  revise  and 
ext«Ml  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MTCHin..  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiMDLET,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taokk.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoLLiHS  of  Texas,  for  45  min- 
utes, on  May  4. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BxuxHSOif)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlcs  and  tndude  ex- 
traneous materials:) 

Mr.  LaFaux,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmnTHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLXT.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hughes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DANiELsoif,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hehdoh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mt.  Duhh. 

Mr.  Frehzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baoham. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  CoLLiHS  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwihski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harthett. 

Mr.  GlHCRICH. 

Mr.  LujAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  McKiHHET. 

Mr.  Goodlihg. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  YoTTHc  of  Florida  in  six  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  IfE. 

Mr.  Wnm. 

Mr.  Wamfler. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Ut.  Dreier. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beilehsoh)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

Mr.  GuARiHi. 
Mr.  Gejdehson. 
Mr.  Rosehthal  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  BouquARD  In  five  instances. 
Mr.  Hamiltoh  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  RoDiHO. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  JoHES  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Behhett. 

Mr.  Dahielsoh  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CoHTERS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Frahk. 
Mr.  Kastehmeier. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
BCr.  Savage. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wakhihgtoh. 
Mr.  Wazmam. 
Mr.  Zablockt. 
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Mr.  Obbt  in  five  instances. 

Mr.FAKBX. 

Mr.  Coixiin  of  nunois. 
Mr.  MrrcHSix  of  Maryland  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hauok. 


JOINT  RISOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  29. 
IMl  pnsmt  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  155  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
prortamattop  deslgnatlns  May  3  throuch 
May  10.  IMl.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  52  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
4. 1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1M3.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anay.  transmittinc  a  draft  of  propoaed  lec- 
laistion  to  amend  UUe  37.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorise  uniform  aUowances  and 
advanoed  pay  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  health  professions  scholaiship  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  pUot  program 
of  designing  and  constructing  buildings  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  buildings  to  with- 
stand nuclear  explosions,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 704  of  Public  Law  M-342:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  program,  pursu- 
ant to  section  113(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  ««n^«»g.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

IIM.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al CommisBton  on  libraries  and  Information 
Science,  trananitting  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)(7)  of  Public  Law  91-345.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 


1247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislatlnn  to  improve  raO  servloe  in 
the  northeast  region  of  the  United  States 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Aiergy  and  Commerce. 

IMt.  A  tetter  from  the  Acting  (Tbalrman. 
Regulatory  CoaugJaslon. 
:  a  report  on  the  study  of  power 
pooling  in  the  northeast  region,  pursuant  to 
sectlOB  aOMb)  of  Public  Law  95-617;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  OMnmeree. 


1349.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during 
March  1981,  pursuant  to  section  334  of  the 
legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  19M.  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C. 
553b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1351.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  553b(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ctemrals- 
sioner.  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  rases  in 
which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212<dK3)  of  the  ImmigraUon  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exerdaed  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212(dX6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1074,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Cocbalrmen,  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  13th  annual 
report  of  the  (Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

1255.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion matching  with  Federal  and  State  prison 
records:  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  C^ommis- 
sloner  of  Social  Security,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  State  and  Federal  exchange 
match:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
cnerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. HJt.  3020.  A  bill  to  ensure  necessary 
ftmds  for  the  implementation  of  the  Feder- 
al C^rop  Insimmce  Act  of  1980  (Rept.  No.  97- 
27).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  IntnxhKed  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  3370.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Pbreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  herWddes  on  marihuana  plants;  to  the 
C^ommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
HJt.  3371.  A  biU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  affectional  or  sexual  ori- 
entation, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  hlmseU.  Mr.  Chaf- 
PIK  and  Mr.  Matsvi): 
H.R.  3372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  navigation  project  on  the  Sac- 
ramento River  Deep  Water  Ship  Channel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  FTTHIAN: 
HJt  3373.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUes  XVni 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  coverage  of  the  services 
of  mental  health  spedaliats  under  the  medi- 
care supplemental  beneflts  program  and 
under  medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Ui.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  allow- 
able contributions  to  individual  retirement 
plans  and  to  allow  employees  a  deduction 
for  savings  contributions  to  employer  retire- 
ment plans  or  to  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BXDBLL.  liflr.  BmoHAM.  Mr.  Browm  of 
California,  Bfrs.  Crisrolm,  I^.  Cor- 

KAOA.  Mr.  C^OCKXTT,  Mr.  DODGHKRTT. 

Mr.  DowNXT,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.    Gaxcia,    Bir.    Guckman,    Mr. 
Hkstkl,  Mr.  HOLLKKSKK,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULXS,   Mr.   MiLLXR  of   California, 
Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr.  Nkal, 
Mr.  OanxTAR,  Mr.  Pbask,  Mr.  Rica- 
MOKD,  Mr.  Roi.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Sha- 
MAHSKT,  Mr.  SxTani.nfo,  Mr.  Simor. 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Vorio, 
VLt.  Wausrkr.  Hx.  Whitehurst,  and 
Mr.  Wtdbm): 
HJt.  3375.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion   a   comprehensive    program    of    auto- 
motive  researeh   and   technology   develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CXauskn.  Mr.  Fast,  and  B4r.  Stangb- 
lans)  (by  request): 
HJl.   3377.   A  bill  authorizing  appropri- 
ations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services    necessary    to   the   nonperforming 
arts  functions  of   the  John   F.   Kennedy 
Onter  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tratuportation. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN  (for  himself,  and  Bfrs. 
BonquARO): 
HJl.  3378.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uranium 
enrichment  fund;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Omuneroe,  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By   Mr.  NEAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Gbsmaiii,  Mr.  LaFalcz.  Mr.  Bakmau. 
Mr.  FsAjn.  Mr.  Mattox.  Mr.  Wil- 
LiAM  J.  Cam,  Mr.  PATmsos,  hb. 
Lumim,  Mr.   I^Aca  of  Iowa,   Mr. 
Sbttmwat.  Mr.  STAirtoii  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Htob,  and  Mr.  Caimaii): 
H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  international  affairs  -  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  to  require  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Treasury  to  report  on  the  status  of 

export  credit  aegotlations;  to  the  Coinmlt- 

tee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affatos. 

By  Mr.  MICHOUB  (for  htaaaelf.  Mr. 

Mrchill  of  New  Tock.  Mr.  Mom- 

ooMBiT,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.     Hnxis.     Mrs.     Braoa.     Mr. 

HuMTB,   Mr.  BMMaom,  Mr.  Hast- 

■arr.  Mr.  Bsamxr.  and  Mr.  Whrb): 

H.R.  3380.  A  biU  to  increase  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  aa  ArtaieA  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SHAMANSKY: 

H.R.  3381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develoment  may  provide  aasistanoe 
under  section  336;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 

HJL  3383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oxle  of  1954  to  allow  an  additional 
year  to  amend  governing  instruments  to 
meet  requirements  for  gift  of  9llt  interest 
to  charity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3383.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
vrindfall  profit  tax  the  first  34  barrels  a  day 
of  crude  oil  production  of  independent  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  holders;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3384.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  provision  which  aUows  Individ- 
uals not  itemi^ng  their  deductions  to  claim 
a  deduction  for  certain  repayments  of  sup- 
plemental unemployment  benefits;  to  the 
(^mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (by  request): 

H.R.  3385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture waive  interest  on  loans  made  on 
1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  placed  in  the  farmer-held  grain  re- 
serve program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VS.  Grain 
Standards  Act  to  require  that  fees  charged 
for  official  inspection  and  weighing  services 
cover  costs  to  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service  including  administrative  and  super- 
visory costs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  remove  prov^on 
for  the  special  2-percent  interest  rate  for  in- 
sured loans:  to  the  (Ctmunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.  3388.  A  biU  to  increase  the  interest 
rates  for  loans  made  or  insured  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  of  water  and  waste  disposal,  and  essen- 
tial c(Mnmunity  facilities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associat- 
ed with  cotton  classing  and  standards,  to- 
Iwcco  inspection  and  standards,  and  ware- 
bouse  examination,  inspection  and  licens- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  to  make  discretionary  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
interest  credit  subsidy  to  low  and  moderate 
income  borrowers,  and  for  other  purixMes; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
and  the  Small  Business  Act;  JolnUy.  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  SnuUl  Buai- 


Sr  Mr.  TOUMO  of  Florida: 
HJt  3393.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorise  certain 
mmprofit  use  of  oopyrlghted  works;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   PEPPER  (for  himself,   Mr. 

Foso  of  Tenneasee.  Mr.  Rotbau  Mr. 

BiAOOi.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  AianraoM. 

Mr.    CaocKXTT,    Mr.    Dnaiac.    Mr. 

FlAMK.  Mr.  Lastos.  Mr.  Moprtt, 

Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  OrmoBR.  and  Mr. 

Woipz): 
HJl.  3393.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram by  improving  its  financing  while 
making  necessary  modifications  in  provi- 
sions relating  to  eligibility  and  benefit 
amounts  in  order  to  make  the  program 
more  realistic  and  equitable  and  to  assure 
that  the  benefits  payable  thereunder  more 
effectively  serve  their  intended  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   PEPPER   (for  himself,   Mr. 

Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 

BiAOCi,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Atkihsoh, 

Mr.    Crockett,    Mr.    Derrick,    Ms. 

FtaRARO,    Mr.    FRAifK,   Blr.   Lahtos. 

Mr.  MorrxTT.  Ms.  Oakar.  BCr.  Or- 

TiMGiER.  and  Mr.  Wolpz): 
HJt  3394.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVI  of  the 
Sodal  Secnuity  Act  to  increase  the  level  of 
the  supplem«ital  security  income  benefits 
payable  thereunder,  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's resotuces  shall  no  longer  be  taken 
Into  account  in  determining  liis  or  her  eligi- 
bOity  for  such  benefits,  and  to  make  other 
Improvements  with  respect  to  the  determi- 
nation of  such  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Fobs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 

Biaogi,  Mr.  DowRXT,  Mr.  Rihaldo. 

Mr.    Albosta,    Mr.    Atkirsoh,    Mr. 

Crockett,   Mr.   Derrick,   Ms.   Fer- 

RARO,  Mr.  Pramk,  BCr.  Lahtos,  Mr. 

MorvETT,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ottikger. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER,  Mr.  WoLi^     and 

Mr.  Wtder): 
HJl.  3395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals  a 
50-percent  refundable  income  tax  credit  for 
retiranent  savings,  to  provide  for  adjust- 
moits  to  the  limitations  on  such  credit  to 
reflect  inflation,  and  to  otherwise  encour- 
age, expand,  and  simplify  independent  indi- 
vidual savings  for  retirement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself,   Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.  DowiiET,  B4r.  Rotbal, 

Mr.  RniAUX),  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  At- 
kihsoh, Mr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Derrick, 

Ms.  ^BRARo,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tenneasee, 

Mr.  Frahk,  Mr.  Lahtos,  Mr.  Mor- 

rrrr,  Ms.  Oakar,  BCr.  Ottihger,  and 

Bir.  Wolfe): 
HJl.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954 
to  Improve  the  security  and  portability  of 
employee  retirement  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cmnmittees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself,   Mr. 

F(MU>  of  Tennessee,  Bfr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 

BiAGGi,  Mr.  DowHET,  Mr.  Rihaldo, 

Mr.    Albosta.    Mr.    Atkihsoh,    Mr. 

C:rockztt,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Frahk. 

Mr.     Lahtos,     Mr.     Moppett,     Ms. 

Oakar.  Mr.  Oiiihger,  Mr.  Wolfe, 

and  Mr.  Wtder): 
HJl.  3397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974, 
the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1964.  the  Age  Diacrtmination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967.  and  certain  other 
Federal  laws,  in  order  to  alxrtlsh  mandatory 
retirement  and  establish  various  inoenttvea 
designed  to  incresse  employment  smong 
older  workers;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Educaticm  and  labor.  Ways  and  Means. 
Post  Office  snd  Civil  Service,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmiliia. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  bimaeU.  Mr. 
ScHBDia.  Mr.  WALoaxB.  Mr.  Wnsa. 
Mr.  Shblst,  Mr.  GaaifM.  Mr.  Lojum. 
Mr.    Bbotrill.   Mr.    Masioah.   Mr. 
Browh  or  Ohio,  snd  Mr.  Rittib): 
HJl.  3396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  for  health  m»tTit^w«iw*  organisa- 
tions; to  the  Cmnmittee  aa  Enovy  and 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3399.  A  bUl  to  amend  titlea  XVUI 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  re- 
elect to  payments  to  health  maintenance 
organizations;  to  the  Committees  aa  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  snd  Mesns. 

By  Mr.  DERWIN8KI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ahhusuo.  Mr.  Addabso.  Mr.  Bahzt 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bchjamih.  Mr. 
BiAHCHABD.  Mr.  BoHios  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  CoLUHS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Collihs 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Courtbr.  Mr.  Paiur 
IL  Crahe,  Mr.  DeNARDis.  Mr. 
DoRHAH  of  C^alifomla,  Mr.  Dowhzt. 
Mr.  DooGRBXTT,  Mr.  Dwtbr.  Mr. 
Fart,  B4r.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fauhtbot,  Mia. 
Fkhwick.  Ms.  FtauuRO.  Mr.  FnnxxT. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Frxhzbl,  Mr.  Gradisoh.  Mr.  Obbbb, 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hucbxs,  Mr.  Htob. 
Mr.  Kbhf,  Mr.  Lagomarsiho.  Mr.  Ls- 
BournxiBR,  Mr.  Lowest  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  McHuoH.  Mr.  Mihuh.  Mr. 
MuRFHT.  Ms.  Oakar.  BCr.  OiiiiwaM. 
Mr.  PoRTBB.  Mr.  Rihaldo.  Mr. 
RrrrsR.  Mr.  R(«,  Mr.  RosnrHAL. 
Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  SmTB  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Strattoh,  Mr.  Vb>to. 
Mr.  WoLFB.  Mr.  Tatboh.  Mr.  Yotnw 
of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Wbbbb  of  Min- 
nesota): 
EL  C^n.  Res.  123.  CcHKnurent  resolution  to 
seek  the  resurrection  of  the  National 
Churches  in  the  Ukraine;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurroit  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  48 
percent  of  any  business  tax  reduction 
should  go  to  small  businesses;  to  the  C^om- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 
55.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  relative  to  allowing  the  States 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal-aid  highway 
funds:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 

Mr.  SHUMWAY  introduced  a  resolutian 
(H.  Res.  136)  authorizing  the  Coaunittee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  refer  HJl.  3316  to  the  court 
of  claims  for  further  proceedings  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  law,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
aon  wore  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
dutkxu  as  f  oUowk 

HJl.  It:  Mr.  FOn  of  MtetilgMi.  Mr. 
Bnwm.  Mr.  as  Logo.  Mr.  Tooira  of  Mls- 
■oini  Mr.  OsAT.  Mn.  Sonnnaa.  Mr.  Bomb 
of  TnuMaa*.  Mr.  aroaai.  Mr.  Rhialdo.  Mr. 
WAuaai.  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  AoCon. 

HJt.  MK  Mr.  fW«i«B 

HJi.  Ml':  Mr  Aaa«no.  Mr.  BmraBm.  Mr. 
Datis.  Mr.  KBiB*  Mr.  Kvahs  of  Oeorgia,  Mr. 
Ftfio.  Mr.  FoeuaTTA.  Mr.  OaAT.  Mm. 
Ummbm  of  nUnoto.  Mr.  MAami  of  New 
Totk.  Mr.  WALoaaa.  Mr.  McOouom.  Mr. 
niiiii  Mr.  SHmi  of  Alahema.  Mr.  BsAao. 
Mr.  Boaaa.  Mr.  Sanaa.  Mr.  DoaaAa  of 
CaUlorala.  Mr.  Baiimaiio.  Mr.  Uncnt.  and  Mr. 
MmjoaAa. 

HJL  IStt:  Mr.  Cmms. 

HJi.  15M:  Mr.  MomooMOT.  Mrs.  OAaAiu 
Mr.  aam.  Mr.  Bbuamoi.  Mr.  Matsvi.  Mr. 
Unaa.  and  Mr.  Baowa  of  CaUf  omia. 


HJt.  15M:  Mr.  Aaaaaws.  Mr.  Wouv.  and 
Mr.  RicamnL 
HJt  1809:  Mr.  Laaiua.  Ma  FtaBAao.  Mr. 

NiAL.  and  Mr.  HAiam. 

HJI.  1819:  Mr.  AaTHoar.  Mr.  Daschu. 
and  Mr.  OmsTAa. 

HJI.  IMS:  Mr.  Suoa.  Mr.  SAanai.  and 
Mr.  LaFaux. 

HJI.  ai»:  Mr.  Miub  of  California. 

HJI.  3367:  Mr.  FRAaa. 

HJt  23M:  Mr.  Lawia.  Mr.  Fiaa.  Mr. 
Mrchbx  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Rok.  Mr. 
WAXMAa.  Mr.  Miaua.  Mr.  DoaaAa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  CoaaABA.  Mr.  I^Bounum.  Ms. 
Monnaai.  and  Mr.  Foolixtta. 

HJt  a48«:  Mr.  Maoisam  and  Mr.  McHooa. 

HJt  2512:  Mr.  Rrmta. 

HJt  2778:  Mr.  Rabau. 

HJI.  3830:  Mr.  SiMoa. 

HJI.  2844:  Mr.  Baobam,  Mr.  Buaosan. 
Mr.  CoLUMS  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ckaig.  Mr.  Foa- 
STTBX.  Mr.  HAHSxa  of  Utah,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Maxtix  of  New  Toi^  Mr.  Pashayam,  Mr. 


STAToa  of  West  Vtrtlnla.  and  Mr.  Touaa  of 


HJt  SOTS:  Mr.  Wnaoa.  Mr.  Coblbo.  Ms. 
MiauLsai.  Mr.  BAnar  of  Fennsyhraida.  Mr. 
lUaMAKP.  and  Mr.  SAanrxa. 

HJ.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Aaaoaoa.  Mr.  Dumcax, 
Mr.  HuoBiB.  and  Mr.  MoaraoMBXT. 

HJ.  Res.  ISl:  Mr.  OAaiXL  B.  Craxk  and 
Mr.  FowLBX. 

H.J.  Res.  330:  Mr.  Daux. 

H.  Con.  Res.  67:  Mr.  Bxnaasoa,  Mr.  Fo- 
ourcTA.  Mr.  HoixxMBscK,  Mr.  Bonior  or 
Michifan.  Mr.  Mitchxix  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
RosxaTHAL.  and  Mr.  CoarxM. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

71.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  President  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Kingdom  of  Morocco,  relative  to  the 
Western  Sahara,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


May 
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LANE  KIRKTAND  ON  INDIVIDU- 
AL AND  BUSINESS  TAX  PLANS 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  REINDUS- 
TRIALIZATION  < 


on 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPaXWJXBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSS  or  HXPRnaMTATIVaS 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 
•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  24  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  Lane  Klritland.  Mr.  Kirkiand 
spoke  eloquently  before  the  committee 
on  the  administration's  tax  propoaaL 

Very  simply.  Mr.  Klrkland  spoke  on 
behalf  of  his  membership  against  the 
proposed  income  tax  plans.  However, 
rather  than  dwelling  on  the  negative. 
Mr,  Klrkland  came  before  Ways  and 
Means  with  an  alternative  tax  and  a 
plan  for  fostering  the  economic  revl- 
tallzation  of  American  Industry. 

On  April  10.  I  introduced  HJR.  3218. 
legislation  designed  to  establish  a  Re- 
construction Finuice  Corporation  and 
offer  a  fairer,  more  equitable  tax  plan 
as  a  basis  for  beginning  America's 
path  to  sound  economic  recovery.  This 
legislation  has  already  received  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  include  Mr.  Klik- 
land's  testimony  on  many  of  the  Ideas 
incorporated  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  Mr.  Klrk- 
land's  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  soiuid  tax  plan  and 
a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion: 

TssmaoHY  OP  Lanx  KoaLAin* 

The  AFL-cro  is  pleased  to  present  ite 
views  on  the  President's  tax  proposals.  We 
would  also  lUce  to  talce  this  opportunity  to 
offer  an  alternative  that  is  equitable  and 
consistent  with  America's  needs. 

The  President's  tax  paduge  is  grossly 
unfair  and  much  too  costly.  It  would  add  to 
inflation,  exaggerate  fundamental  economic 
problems  and  dissipate  funds  needed  for 
their  resolution. 

First,  the  individual  income  tax  reduction: 
the  facade  of  even-handedness  implied  in 
the  10%  per  year  acroas-tbe-board  cuts 
quickly  disappears  upon  closer  infection. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary  there  Is  no 
tax  cut  under  the  Administration's  proposal 
for  some  15  million  low  income  working 
Americans.  Their  taxes  went  up  this  past 
January  as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
increases;  this  same  group  will  be  among  the 
first  to  feel  the  impact  of  the  Administra- 
tion's cuts  in  social  programs. 

The  average  woiker  in  the  private  sector 
who.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics earns  about  $13,000  a  year,  would  re- 
ceive a  first  year  cut  of  $138  if  single:  but 
mly  $93  if  supporting  a  family  of  four. 

A  family  at  the  national  median  of  ap- 
proximately $30,000  would  receive  $338.  At 


twice  the  national  median  ($40,000)  the  cut 
amounU  to  $64S-alnuwt  S  times  as  much. 
At  $100,000  the  cut  is  $1340-eight  times  as 
>  much. 

This  same  upside  down  notion  of  "equity" 
shows  that  the  3  year  program  amounts  to  a 
0.3%  increase  in  after  tax  income  of  the 
$100,000  a  year  salary  earner  compared  to 
3.4%  for  the  $30,000  family  and  only  1.9% 
for  the  $13,000  wage  earner. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxatkm  nearly  30%  of  the  benefits  of  the 
tax  cut  will  go  to  those  with  incomes  of 
$50,000  and  over— the  top  5%  of  the  nation. 
When  fully  effective,  the  average  cut  for 
thto  group  will  be  $5,M9.  The  remaining 
95%  of  the  population  will  receive  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  $743. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  a  scheme  which 
gives  more  to  those  at  the  top— in  atxolute 
as  well  as  relative  terms— cannot  be  consid- 
ered fair  or  even-banded. 

The  so-called  "supply  side"  notion  that 
such  cuts  in  marginal  tax  rates  will  entice 
more  people  into  the  labor  force  and  en- 
courage them  to  work  harder  completely  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  there  are  nearly  eight 
million  Americans  looking  for  work,  four 
million  on  part-time  schedules  because  full- 
time  work  is  not  available,  and  over  one  mil- 
lion workers  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  because  the  search  for  Jobs  was 
futUe. 

The  same  "supply  side"  notion  presup- 
poses that  there  is  a  need  for  new  venture 
capital  and  that  cutting  taxes  for  tbe 
wealthy  is  the  means  to  that  end.  Tet  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  (March  18.  1981.  page 
31)  reported  that  the  volume  of  new  capital 
committed  to  venture  pools  in  1980  was 
almost  triple  1979  levels,  noted  ".  .  .  there  is 
more  than  enough  venture  capital  to  go 
around .  .  ."  and  quoted  one  analyst  as  stat- 
ing. "There's  so  much  money  chasing  these 
deals  that  venture  capitalists  are  in  competi- 
tion with  each  other." 

Business  Week  added  the  other  dimension 
in  a  March  9  article  entitled  "Why  Consum- 
er ^lending  Hasn't  Crumbled."  The  thrust 
of  the  article  is  found  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpt: 

"The  consiwier  market  has  been  split  into 
two  tiers.  In  the  top  tier  are  high  and 
upper-middle  income  families  who.  because 
of  their  rapidly  expanding  equity  in  their 
homes  and  ability  to  reduce  their  taxable 
income  by  deducting  interest  costs  and  real 
estate  taxes,  have  been  able  to  continue  to 
spend  strongly.  The  health  of  tbe  top  tier 
has  more  than  offset  tbe  weakness  of  tbe 
bottom  Uer.  which  has  been  battered  by 
rising  food,  fuel  and  housing  costs." 

Tbe  article  also  potaited  out  that  the 
richest  40  percent  of  all  households  account 
for  80  percent  of  all  retail  sales  and  two- 
thirds  of  all  spending  on  liigfaly  discretion- 
ary consumer  goods. 

Seomd.  the  Administration's  depreciation 
proposal  amounts  to  a  rapid  and  art>itrary 
speed-up  in  depreciation  write-offs  which 
would  render  the  concept  of  business 
income  for  income  tax  purposes  meaning- 
leas.  Huge  revenue  losses  would  result  and 
the  corporate  cmtribution  to  the  costs  of 
government  would  be  cut  by  over  one-third. 


By  1986.  according  to  the  Administratlao's 
budget  projections,  the  corporate  income 
tax  will  aoount  for  only  7.6%  of  budget  re- 
ceipts. In  1980.  the  comparable  figure  was 
33%  and  currently  it's  11%. 

In  additioo  to  shifting  even  more  of  the 
nation's  tax  burden  away  from  buatnev  and 
tbe  wealthy,  tbe  proposal  would  iitMnntlaF- 
ly  distort  business  tawestment  ''ti-Mftni  and 
change  relative  tax  burdens.  larger,  mote 
proq>erous.  capital  intensive  firms  would 
reap  huge  benefits  wbUe  smaller,  labor  in- 
tensive firms  would  benefit  very  little. 
Healthy,  growing  corpmaUons  would  re- 
ceive tax  bonansas  x^ietber  they  need  them 
or  not  and  the  competitive  portion  of  small- 
er firms  would  be  further  «Wmfan«Hf^ 

Because  of  the  acmas  the  board  nature  of 
the  proposal,  and  the  unfocused  manner  in 
which  tbe  benefits  would  be  distributed, 
huge  amounts  of  foregone  revenue  would 
end  up  subsidizing  investment  that  would 
take  place  anjrway  and  providing  added  cash 
to  buy  up  other  companies,  increase  divi- 
dends, invest  ov«seas.  speculate,  or  to  fi- 
nance shut  downs  and  relocations  that  de- 
stroy Jobs  and  blight  local  wnwimiiiiHifii 

We  should  also  like  to  potait  out  that  this 
depredation  speed-up  proposal  (as  weU  as 
most  others)  is  Justified  as  a  means  to  cor- 
rect for  inflatimi's  impact  on  the  value  of 
d^redation  write-offs.  According  to  that 
argument  annual  depreciation  tfaKJiMty^nff 
during  periods  of  high  inflation  do  not  com- 
pensate for  tbe  cost  of  replacing  tbe  asset 
But.  tbe  Administration's  proposal  does  not 
evoi  meet  tbe  so-called  "problem."  llie 
write-offs  would  be  faster  but  any  relation- 
ship to  replacement  cost  or  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion would  be  PUr^  frMm^tml 

The  only  certainty  is  that  corporate  cash 
flow  wiU  increase  and  federal  revenues  will 
diminish,  How  much  of  tbe  i*Mtit<tm^i  cash 
flow  wiU  go  to  productive,  economy  buildtng 
investment  will  be  determined  behind  the 
dosed  doors  of  corpmate  board  rooms.  In  a 
major  study  released  by  tbe  Treasury  on 
the  eff ecu  of  such  tax  policies  on  invest- 
ment the  authors.  It  S.  Chirlnko  and 
Robert  Eisner  of  Northwestern  University, 
noted  that: 

"We  found  little  evidence  that  a  dollar  of 
lost  tax  revenues  from  10-5-3  or  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  would  ultimately  gain  mote 
than  40*  in  added  investment  It  would  be 
more  cost-effident  to  have  tbe  government 
buy  the  new  plants  and  equtpment  and  give 
them  to  iHisiness."  (see  attachment  3) 

We  see  no  Justification,  particularly  in 
this  time  of  budget  -''-'''•^  and  proclaimed 
need  for  austerity  and  sacrifice,  to  throw  as 
much  as  $60  bOlion  a  year  in  federal  tax 
cuts  to  the  nation's  corporatians  and  their 
stockluddets  and  wait  and  hope  that  thto 
largess  wm  trickle  down  to  wotkers  and  con- 
sumers in  tbe  form  of  needed  Jobs  and  mote 
goods  and  services  at  reasonable  ptices. 

THK  ATI^HTIO  FB0P08AI. 

last  month,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  presented  an  alternative  individual 
and  business  income  tax  cut  which  would  be 
fair,  much  less  costly  and  much  less  likdy 
to  add  to  inflationary  measures. 

The  iiKHvidual  tax  cut  is  quite  simple— a 
ref  uixlable  credit  equal  to  30%  of  wmker's 
sodal   security   payments.   For    1981.   tbe 


•  This  "bullcc"  symbol  identifies  statemcna  or  insertions  which  are  not  qwken  by  the  Member  on  tbe  floor. 
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raducUon  would  be  ISM  for  a 
tamOj  with  oae  wace  earner  and  $790  If 
both  hMibiid  and  wife  an  vorklnc 

Moat  Millie  ■  I II  and  middla  tnoome  taspajr- 
•18  In  Um  fint  yaar  would  Neahre  aa  much 
under   tbe   AAnlnlatraUon 


TiM  18  BUmoB  km  bkoome  workers  Ig- 
Borad  In  ttie  Prwldrnfa  program  would  re- 


TlM  fink  year  coat  would  be  about  $18  ba- 
Uon  eoaapand  to  the  AdmhUetraUon'i  $30 


Ttapaycn  In  the  $30,000  and  below  group 
would  reeein  00  percent  of  the  benefits 
to  the  Administration's  40  per- 


Ttopayen  In  the  $60,000  and  over  Income 
group  would  stfU  get  10  percent  of  the  cut— 
twice  their  popuh>tkiP  itoare.  But.  that's  tai 
ihup  oontraat  to  the  Prealdent's  propoaed 
30  pwiiMit  ahan  to  this  group. 

And.  the  meaaun  doea  not  lock  Congreaa 
IntD  a  three  year  program  that  would  risk 
contfaiuwd  iTinathwi.  huge  deficits  and 
unoonadanable  interest  ratea. 

We  alao  reoommend  that  equivalent  re- 
dnetloiia  be  granted  to  public  and  raOroad 
employeea  not  covered  by  Social  Security. 
And.  that  eraployen  receive  a  5  percent 
Social  Security  tax  credit— this  would  cut 
liiMliiiM  taxes  by  about  $4  billion  and  be  of 
pntknlar  help  to  smaller,  more  labor  inten- 
sive flima. 

The  rdnduatriallaatlon  business  tax  cut 
alteraatlve  we  urge  you  to  consider  would 
effluleiitly  target  funds  to  the  Industries 
and  areas  irtiere  the  needs  are  greatest  at 
twHitiMi  oast  and  risk.  It  would  represent  a 
major  i««jiim«ny  toward  the  revltaliation 
and  rehataOttatlon  of  this  nation's  basic  in- 
dualiles  and  eewiomlcaUy  dlstrnssrrt  areas. 

Briefly,  we  recoaomaid  the  establishment 
of  a  tripartite— taualiitas.  labor  and  govern- 
ment—RdnduatriaUBatlafi  Board.  Under 
thia  Board  a  Reeonstructltm  Finance  Corpo- 
ratten  (RFC)  would  be  set  up  to  channel 
piddle  and  private  funds  into  reindustrlali- 
ntlon  projects  primarily  in  areas  most  in 


The  RFC  should  have  initial  authority  to 
alkrate  $5  bilUoD  in  tax  expenditures  and 
an  additional  $5  bUllon  in  loans.  loan  guar- 
antees and  Interest  subsidies.  Emphasis 
would  be  oo  basic  industries,  and  allocation 
would  include  factors  such  as 
capacity  "bottlenecks."  helping 
new  n.S.  Industries  with  a  high  growth  po- 
tential and  aiding  firms  that  have  difficulty 
competing  becauee  of  unfair  foreign  trade 
pracUeea. 

«%a«n«ty  coMlderatiau  would  include 
iiMawiBMr  deuionitfatloni  that  the  aid 
would  be  used  to  flnanee  net  Increases  in  do- 
miwHc  iBvestment  and  would  be  compatible 
with  the  local  area's  development  plans  and 
Bae<fc.  AD  leiJpltnts  would  have  to  comply 
with  nondlserlmlnatlan  provWons  of  federal 
dvfl  tlghta  laws  and  federal  safeguards  re- 
lating to  labor  standards  and  protections 
such  aa  those  provided  for  in  the  FI^A  and 
the  Oavia-Baoan  Act 

We  would  also  Uke  to  see  the  funds  of  the 
RFC  augmented  by  allocations  from  pen- 
wkKX  plan  funds,  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
private  capltaL  Penalan  plans  today  are  the 
single  largest  source  of  funds  for  new  invest- 
ment— their  total  aasets  amount  to  more 
than  $000  WUlon.  To  assure  that  the  inter- 
eats  of  the  penslonen  are  protected,  the 
government  should  guarantee  the  invested 
fun*  that  an  placed  in  the  RFC. 

ICr.  Chaiiman.  we  an  convinced  tliat 
i»/i»M/».    rettudng  unemployment 
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and  solving  fundamental  problems  reoulres 
a  redtreetlan  of  the  nation's  resources.  Addi- 
tional capital  Investment  Is  needed  in  many, 
but  not  aD  Industries  and  areas.  Tax  bur- 
dens an  too  high  for  many,  but  not  all  indi- 
viduals, and  the  problems  of  the  poor  and 
the  disadvantaged  must  be  solved,  not  ag- 
gravated. 

The  program  we  recommend  reflects 
those  convictions  and  we  urge  your  sup- 
port.* 


May  I  1981 


SAFE  USE  OF  HERBICIDES  TO 
FIOHT  DRUG  ABUSE 


YOUNG  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  EXEMPT  RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZA-nONS  FROM  COPY- 
RIGHT ROYALTIES 


HON.  C.  W.  (BILL)  YOUNG 

oppLoanM 

IM  THX  HOUSX  OP  BSPKISSMTATIVgS 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  23.  I  introduced  H.R. 
2006.  legislation  to  authorize  the  non- 
profit use  of  nondramatic  literary  or 
musical  work  in  the  exercise  of  reli- 
gion. Unfortunately,  H.R.  2006  has  a 
technical  error,  so  I  am  introducing  a 
clean  version  of  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent any  misinterpretations  of  the 
intent  of  my  proposal. 

Present  law  exempts  organizations 
from  pajring  royalty  fees  when  they 
are  nonprofit  educational  institutions 
using  copyrighted  works  in  a  class- 
room or  similar  place  devoted  to  in- 
struction, such  as  a  place  of  worship  or 
other  religious  assembly.  My  bill 
strikes  the  classroom  language  so  non- 
profit religious  organizations  may  use 
copyrighted  works  under  any  circum- 
stances in  the  exercise  of  religion,  pro- 
vided those  activities  are  not  for  com- 
mercial advantage. 

Performance  of  a  nondramatical  lit- 
erary or  musical  work  is  authorized 
under  present  law  when  there  is  no 
purpose  of  direct  or  indirect  commer- 
cial advantage  from  the  performance. 
However,  transmissions  to  the  public 
are  barred  fit»n  this  exemption.  Be- 
cause many  nonprofit  religious  radio 
stations,  which  are  devoted  strictly  to 
the  exercise  of  religion,  do  not  qualify 
for  the  exemption  my  bill  proposes  to 
include  those  groups  under  the  copy- 
right exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  effectively  alleviate  the  prot>- 
lems  that  confront  nonprofit  religious 
groups  when  required  to  pay  royalty 
fees  on  the  use  of  works  that  are 
simply  utilized  to  teach  the  public 
about  their  religious  heritage,  and  not 
for  commercial  advantage.  The  new 
bill  I  have  introduced  today,  will  alle- 
viate this  problem  and  I  urge  prompt 
consideration  of  the  proposal.* 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OPPLOaiDA 

IM  THX  Houss  or  upanorrATivcs 
Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Bffr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  allow  UJ3.  foreign  aid  to  once 
again  support  the  use  of  herbicides  in 
combating  marihuana.  After  two  dec- 
ades of  indecision,  America  is  now 
losing  the  war  against  drugs.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  sound  the  call  to 
battle  before  it  is  too  late. 

Similar  legislation  has  already  been 
introduced  In  this  Congress  which 
would  remove  that  ban  on  herbicide 
spraying.  I  am  deeply  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  in  our  commendable  zeal  to 
attack  the  drug  problem  at  its  source, 
we  may  have  overlooked  the  very  real 
potential  health  risks  to  our  own  chil- 
dren. It  is  an  oversight  we  can  ill 
afford  to  make.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  provide  a  compassionate  alterna- 
tive for  dealing  with  this  most  difficult 
problem. 

As  you  may  recall.  Congress  in  1978 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  prohibiting  the 
use  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  for  herbicide 
spraying  If  it  was  "likely  to  cause  seri- 
ous harm  to  the  health  of  persons  who 
may  use  or  consiune  the  sprayed  mari- 
huana." Despite  its  good  intentions, 
HEW's  narrow  legal  interpretation  of 
this  amendment  has  resulted  only  in 
the  elimination  of  a  highly  successful 
crop  eradication  program  which  virtu- 
ally crippled  the  massive  illegal  drug 
industry  in  Mexico. 

Almost  all  medical  experts  agree 
that  paraquat  is  an  extremely  toxic 
substance.  At  very  high  levels,  it  can 
produce  in  laboratory  animals  a  form 
of  lung  cancer  known  as  fibrosis.  In 
these  cases,  the  normally  elastic  lung 
tissue  is  replaced  by  fibrous,  inelastic 
scar  tissue.  Paraquat's  effect  on 
humans  is  unclear. 

In  a  September  13,  1979,  letter  to 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse,  HEW  Secretary  Patricia 
Harris  reaffirmed  an  earlier  opinion 
by  former  Secretary  Califano  that  "it 
is  not  possible  to  state  with  confidence 
that  any  dose  of  paraquat  is  safe  for 
human  inhalation."  Mrs.  Harris  went 
on  to  quote  Dr.  Kaye  Kllbum  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine  that, 
"paraquat  is  an  agent  demanding  the 
greatest  respect." 

It  is  equally  important  to  note  that 
there  has  never  been  a  single  con- 
firmed case  of  paraquat  poisoning  in 
the  United  States.  The  Center  of  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta  has  asserted 
that  the  risk  to  U.S.  public  health  is 
minimal  at  best.  Finally,  paraquat's  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  tool  to  fight  drugs  is 
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unchallenged.  The  United  Nations 
Fund  Against  Drug  Abuse  has  recom- 
mended paraquat  as  the  safest  and 
most  effective  agent  for  the  control  of 
marihuana. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs earlier  this  month.  Florida  Attor- 
ney General  Jim  Smith  pointed  to  two 
winter  raids  in  Florida  this  year  that 
yielded  enough  high  grain  cocaine  to 
match  half  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  worldwide  budget. 
"It  is  like  drawing  a  bucket  of  water 
from  the  sea."  declared  Smith.  "We 
must  go  to  the  source  and  cut  off  the 
supply  •  •  •  you  cannot  make  a  profit 
without  a  product." 

Yet  despite  all  this,  even  a  small  po- 
tential for  physical  harm  deserves  our 
closest  scrutiny.  The  war  on  drugs  is, 
in  my  view,  our  most  pressing  domes- 
tic priority,  but  it  still  must  be  careful- 
ly balanced  against  the  health  of  all  of 
our  citizens,  especially  among  children 
where  marihuana  abuse  has  become  so 
tragically  widespread. 

This  legislation  addresses  this  very 
difficult  balance.  Unlike  the  bills  I  al- 
luded to  earlier,  this  proposal  would 
require  that  U.S.  foreign  assistance  be 
halted  immediately  should  the  health 
of  any  person  be  seriously  harmed  on 
account  of  the  herbicide.  This  provi- 
sion would  insure  that  our  public 
health  is  protected  while  allowing  a 
successful  and  important  crop  eradica- 
tion program  to  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  legislation 
as  a  compassionate  and  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  herbicide  debate.  I  lu^e  its 
prompt  consideration  and  approval  in 
the  Congress.* 
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DR.  PISAR'6  REBiARKS  ON  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  nmisTLVAHiA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RSTRISBrrATrVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  probably  know.  May  1  has  been 
declared  the  official  Day  of  Remem- 
brance by  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memori- 
al Council.  It  is  on  this  day  that  we  re- 
member the  nearly  6  million  Jewish 
persons  killed  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  H.  Perhmw  by  mariring 
this  day  we  can  educate  our  descend- 
ants and  thereby  prevent  the  twin 
evils  of  religious  persecution  and  g^to- 
dde. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  a  speech,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Pisar.  a  distinguished  interna- 
tional lawyer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
holocaust.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find 
his  story  both  stirring  and  memorable, 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Rbcord  on  this  day  of 
remembrance. 


IT  Da.  Samub.  Puai.   Mkmobiai. 

HWT  rOB   THE  8lX  MiLLIOII  JEWISH 

Maettes 

Fellow  survivors,  friends:  Half  of  me  is 
hen  with  you  In  this  auditorium.  The  other 
half  Is  out  th«e  on  the  Rapaport  sculpture 
among  the  Six  Million,  taieludlng  tbe  one 
mUUon  children  of  whom  I  used  to  be  one. 
It  Is  from  these  perspecUves— with  one  foot 
planted  firmly  in  our  world,  a  world  of 
which  Jerusalem  is  today  the  spiritual  capi- 
tal, and  with  one  foot  in  that  other  world. 
of  which  Auschwitz  was  the  most  cursed 
and  the  most  sacred  shrine— it  is  from  these 
permectlves  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
today.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you.  not  only 
with  a  voice  of  the  modem,  educated,  so- 
phisticated man  that  I  have  bec«Hne  in  my 
new  nincamation.  but  also  with  the  voice 
of  the  subhuman,  the  little  boy  who  began 
life  in  Bialystok.  Eastern  Poland,  and  was 
meant  to  end  it  at  Auschwitz  at  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

When  I  became  a  free  man.  by  then  of  the 
ripe  age  of  slxteoi.  I  swore  that  I  would 
never  look  back.  My  life  was  going  to  be  a 
louiney  from  tragedy  to  triumph.  I  was  de- 
termined to  try  to  touch  scune  of  the 
heights  of  human  experience,  ss  I  had 
touched  its  lowest  depths.  This  was  going  to 
be  my  personal  vengeance,  my  own  way  of 
undoing  Hitler's  destructive  work  on  our 
people,  if  only  on  the  infinitesimal  scale  of 
one  single  human  being.  And  in  time  I  came 
to  live  by  an  ancient  proverb,  a  proverb 
which  tells  us  that  the  ink  of  the  scholar 
means  more  for  our  Insights  than  the  blood 
of  the  martyr. 

Today  I  am  no  longer  sure.  Today,  in  mo- 
ments of  dark  premonition,  as  I  look  at  eco- 
nomic upheavals,  at  political  helplessness, 
at  religious  fanaticism,  at  racial  hatred  and 
at  mushnxxn  clouds,  I  see  the  spectre  of  a 
global  Auschwitz.  As  I  observe  the  theatre 
of  the  absurd  that  is  threatening  once  again 
to  overwhelm  the  world.  I  believe  that  we 
survivors  have  something  valuable  to  say  to 
our  fellow  human  beings.  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  alike.  For  we  have  lived  through  the 
collapse  of  a  proud  civilization  in  a  iHirst 
one  summer  afternoon,  a  burst  of  slogans 
and  of  bombs.  And  that  May  hurricane  had 
torn  through  our  people,  our  homes,  our 
temples.  our  schools,  our  families,  our  hap- 
piness and  our  minds,  leaving  in  its  wake 
nothing  but  misery,  cruelty,  degradation 
and  death. 

To  ua.  the  survivors,  the  Holocaust  is  not 
only  a  perpetual  lament,  the  Holocaust  is 
alao  a  orastant  and  perpetuai  warning.  We 
know  htxn  experience  that  man  is  an 
animal  that  is  capable  of  the  worst  just  as 
he  Is  capable  of  the  best,  that  be  is  capable 
of  madness  as  he  is  capable  of  genius.  For 
we  have  witnessed  an  entire  people  being  in- 
dustrially put  to  death  whQe  the  world  at 
large  stood  by  more  or  less  indifferent.  And 
in  the  shadow  of  the  permanently  namtug 
gas  chamber  at  Auschwitz,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  pilot  project  for  the  destruction  of 
humanity,  an  advance  sign  of  the  death 
rattle  of  the  human  species  at  the  threshold 
of  the  thermonuclear  age,  a  sign  of  the  final 
aolution. 

To  us,  the  Holocaust  is  therefore  also  a 
rich  source  of  lessons,  a  rich  source  of 
energy  that  an  ever-threatened  Jewish 
people  In  the  Diaspora  and  in  Israri  will 
need  to  face  the  challenges  of  survival  that 
surely  will  come  in  the  years  and  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead. 

And  yet  I  remain,  in  spite  of  everything, 
sooiely  confident  of  our  capacity  to  meet 
these  challenges.  I  draw  this  confidence. 
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first  of  all.  from  what  I  have  seen  and  lived 
tamy  own  body  and  in  my  own  soul,  my 
own  capacity  for  survtvaL  I  also  draw  this 
oonfidenoe  from  what  our  people  has  en- 
dured since  time  Immemorial  from  Jerusa- 
lem right  to  Auachwitx.  and  from  Auschwitz 
back  to  Jerusalem.  What  other  people  has 
managed  to  endure  such  blows  to  its  body 
and  to  its  soul  and  yet  survive? 

I  sm  serenely  confident  that,  generation 
after  generation,  we  will  stand  at  the  graves 
of  the  tyrants  who  would  oppress  and  de- 
stroy us.  The  torrents  of  blood  and  hope 
that  have  flooded  our  history  have  forced 
us  to  renew  that  secret  cmnmltment.  both 
at  Auschwitz  and  at  Jerusalem.  What  has 
seen  us  through,  and  what  will  see  us 
through  until  eternity,  is  the  common  bond 
of  suffering  and  remembrance  that  has 
forged  the  destiny  of  our  people  across  time 
and  across  tigmtx.  This  triumph  of  life  over 
hatred,  this  message  of  blood  and  hi^ie.  is 
what  we  from  Auschwitz,  with  the  authority 
of  the  numbers  engraved  on  our  arms,  will 
carry  to  Jerusalem  for  this  year's  World 
Gathering  of  Holocaust  Survivors. 

Friends,  ss  I  stand  here  before  you  today 
in  this  great  city  of  freedom  and  of  love,  I 
still  remember  when  a  very  long  cattle  train 
carried  me  away  from  childhood  of  happi- 
ness to  the  greatest  infernos  of  our  century. 
I  r«nraiber  aU  those  trains  with  their  per- 
ishable human  cargoes  and  all  of  their 
cursed  destinations.  And  I  remember  alao 
the  day  in  June.  1967  when  I  saw  Jews  ptmy 
again  at  the  Wailing  WaU  with  helmets 
serving  them  as  yaimulkes  aitd  prayer 
shawls  draped  over  their  mi'tiiw  guns.  As  I 
saw  that  unimaginable  sight  in  Jerusalem.  I 
burst  into  uncontrollable  sobs,  sobs  that 
came  from  the  depth  of  my  being  and  from 
the  wells  of  time.  I  knew  on  that  day  that 
those  long  cattle  trains  with  their  perkha- 
ble  human  cargoes  that  were  »«— ^twy  for 
Treblinka.  Maidanek  and  AuschwiU  had  fi- 
nally reached  their  destination. 

Who  would  have  thou^t  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  and 
the  massacre  at  Ifasada  that  the  center  of 
gravity  of  Jewish  life  would  somehow 
manage  to  shift  to  Spain,  and  to  Western 
Europe,  and  then  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia,  and  after  that  to  the  United  Statea. 
and  then,  once  again,  to  a  reborn  State  of 
Israel? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  throughout 
the  holocausts  of  history— large  and  «tnan 
the  Egyptian  slavery,  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, the  Spanish  Inqufadtten.  the  Ruaian 
pogroms,  the  Nazi  genocide— that  the 
Jewish  people  would  manage  to  preserve  its 
identity  and  Its  cmnmitment? 

Who  would  have  thmniit  atanost  CS  yean 
after  the  Bolshevik  revolution  that  sudi  a 
vftnant.  determined.  noUe  Jewish  communi- 
ty would  Biiddmly  arise  In  RiMsia.  a  ooomiu- 
nity  we  had  thought  lost  to  another  faith, 
to  Communism? 

Frienda.  I  fervently  believe  that  as  kng  as 
hope  dreulatea  in  our  veins  like  blood,  we 
will  continue  forever  to  pump  the  adrenalin 
neoeasary  f or  our  survivaL* 


GOVERNMENTAL  INTERVENTTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

ornjiEan.vAEiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  ■BntBSBHTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  was  founded  in  revolt  against 
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the  exoeMM  of  government.  For  more 
than  a  century  our  society  was  dUslin- 
gotabed  by  the  Itanita  of  governmental 
intervention.  However,  over  the  past 
half  coitury.  certain  factors  combined 
to  expand  the  role  of  government,  not 
the  least  of  which  has  been  the  incli- 
nation of  those  who  would  change  the 
Nation  for  the  better  to  do  so  by  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  government. 

For  the  past  30  years  we  have  seen 
the  erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the 
FMeral  Government  to  find  solutions 
to  our  most  pressing  problems.  A  ma- 
jority of  Americans  now  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  more  to 
make  their  lives  worse  than  to  improve 
them,  and  many  people  are  expressing 
that  sentiment  with  their  votes.  De- 
clining confidence  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  is  reflected  In  the  in- 
clination of  a  majority  of  people  to  de- 
crease the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  what  seems  to 
be  happening  is  a  swing  in  public  opin- 
ion from  excessive  faith  In  Govern- 
ment during  the  forties  to  a  disdain 
for  it. 

We  live  today  in  a  padded  society, 
where  the  very  measures  designed  to 
provide  security— such  as  automatic 
increases  for  workers  regardless  of 
productivity,  constantly  increasing  un- 
emplosrment  compensation,  and  in- 
creasing pensions  for  retirees— have 
added  a  heavy  inflationary  burden. 
While  that  padding  has  reduced  cer- 
tain forms  of  insecurity  for  millions  of 
Americans,  it  is  also  associated  with  a 
decline  in  the  work  ethic:  it  has  led  to 
rigidity  in  wages  and  prices  and  to 
Government  deficits  in  good  times  as 
well  as  IMUL  A  new  public  philosophy 
would  recognize  that  certain  protec- 
tive measures  should  be  reconsidered. 
The  effect  of  hundreds  of  programs- 
such  as  trade  restrictions,  bailouts  for 
large  firms,  and  loan  guarantees— that 
were  designed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
some  specific  group  have  created  a 
bigger  problem  for  everyone.  Just  as 
the  Depression  ushered  in  an  expand- 
ed Government  role,  the  circiun- 
stances  of  the  past  few  years  suggest 
that  the  division  of  labor  between 
Government  and  the  private  sector 
should  be  redefined. 

The  new  Reagan  administration  is 
introducing  proposals  for  sweeping  re- 
ductions in  tax  rates  and  in  the 
budget.  However,  the  administration's 
program  does  not  represent  a  revolu- 
Ucmary  change;  rather,  it  is  a  refine- 
ment of  an  approach  to  economic 
policy  that  has  received  bipartisan  po- 
litical support  for  over  the  past  half 
century.  Whfle  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  accept  impor- 
tant responsibilities  for  Insuring 
people  against  various  economic  haz- 
ards, such  as  unemployment  and  indi- 
gent old  age,  the  ciurent  proposals 
Sluing  from  the  realization  that  such 
activities  have  been  carried  much  too 
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far.  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
government  to  remain  solvent  while 
insuring  all  the  people  against  every- 
thing. 

The  President  has  endorsed  the  bi- 
partisan efforts  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
alternative  budget  proposals.  I  believe 
that  we  as  Representatives  have  a 
duty  to  listen  when  the  people  tell  us 
what  they  want.  Last  November  the 
Nation  spoke  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  want 
to  turn  the  economy  around  through 
the  proposals  of  the  President. 

The  ciurent  Washington  fiscal  exer- 
cises, therefore,  should  be  seen  as  an 
effort  to  redraw  the  delicate  l>alance 
between  insurance  benefits  to  protect 
against  economic  hazards  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  corresponding  tax  and 
inflationary  burdens  on  the  other.  For 
the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade, 
there  are  rising  sentiments  that  the 
course  of  inflation  and  economic  stag- 
nation, which  have  persistently  been 
plaguing  the  United  States,  may  be  re- 
versed. 

Let  us  not  disappoint  the  electorate, 
let  us  not  be  irrational  and  political, 
but  let  us  all  Join  in  the  President's  ef- 
forts and  change  the  country  around.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.- 
DREAMER  IN  ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  writ- 
ing in  1967,  a  year  before  his  assassina- 
tion in  Memphis,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  observed; 

Our  nettlesome  task  ia  to  discover  how  to 
organize  our  strength  Into  compelling  power 
so  that  government  cannot  elude  our  de- 
mands *  *  *.  We  require  programs  to  hold 
up  to  our  followers  which  mirror  their  aspi- 
rations. In  this  fashion  our  goals  are  drama- 
tized and  our  supporters  are  inspired  to 
action   and   to  deeper  moral  commitment 

•  •  •.  None  of  us  can  pretend  that  he  knows 
all  the  answers.  It  Is  enormously  difficult 
for  any  oppressed  people  even  to  arrive  at 
an  awareness  of  their  latent  strengths.  They 
are  not  only  buffetted  by  defeats,  but  they 
have  been  schooled  assiduously  to  believe  in 
their  lack  of  capacity.  (Martin  Luther  King. 
"Chaos  or  Community",  1M7.) 

By  that  time,  even  in  the  few  years 
preceding,  it  has  become  readily  ap- 
parent to  Dr.  King  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  moved  away  from  its 
commitment  to  the  Great  Society  and 
the  struggle  to  eliminate  poverty  and 
racial  injustice.  The  gathering  storm 
of  the  Vietnam  war  obliterated  most 
domestic  commitments,  even  the 
strongest. 

As  far  back  as  1964.  Dr.  King  and 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  had  published  a  bill  of 
rights  for  the  disadvantaged.  That 
document  built  upon  the  declaration 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  two  dec- 
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ades  earlier  that  Americans— indeed, 
all  peoples— had  basic  rights  to  be  free 
of  want,  free  of  fear,  free  of  being 
without  a  Job  and  life  supports,  and 
free  to  express  the  deepest  aspirations 
for  a  better  life. 

Martin  King  was  shot  down  in  Mem- 
phis while  marching  with  the  city's 
striking  sanitation  workers  who  were 
calling  for  decent  working  conditions 
and  decent  pay.  At  that  time  he  had 
already  set  into  motion  the  march  on 
Washington  among  the  poor,  that 
became  known  as  the  poor  people's 
campaign. 

Reading  King,  listening  to  his 
speeches  makes  one  thing  clear:  How 
far  we  have  diverged  from  his  idea  of 
the  moral  basis  and  purpose  of  govern- 
ment. His  death  was  our  loss  for  many 
reasons,  chief  among  them  his  thor- 
oughly moral  conception  of  his  own 
political  actions  and  what  government 
ought  to  be  doing  for  citizens.  Martin 
Luther  King  believed  that  government 
was  created  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  its  people  and  to  foster  a  Just,  free 
society.  Today,  it  seems,  those  in  the 
highest  reaches  of  authority  believe 
that  government  has  no  such  role  to 
play.  King  believed  that  each  of  us  has 
a  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  other 
citizens— their  ability  to  enjoy  free- 
dom and  equality,  and  their  well- 
being.  Today,  it  seems,  that  moral  con- 
cept has  been  supplanted  by  the  re- 
verse concept  of  "each  for  himself  or 
herself."  And  King  believed  in  the  in- 
terconnectedness  of  the  world's 
people,  of  a  world  community  that 
lived  at  peace  with  one  another.  That 
view,  too,  in  the  highest  places  has 
been  rejected  and  replaced  by  an  omi- 
nous emphasis  on  military  power,  the 
defense  of  tyrannies,  and  confronta- 
tion. 

To  recapture  Dr.  King's  idea  of  gov- 
ernment, citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
last  April  4,  held  a  series  of  seminars 
and  teach-ins  in  36  towns  and  cities 
across  the  country.  In  Washington 
three  semliuu^  took  place,  one  of 
which  at  Howard  University  focused 
on  King's  pursuit  of  civil  and  human 
rights. 

The  distinguished  historian.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Quarles.  professor  of  histo- 
ry at  Morgan  SUte  University,  pre- 
sented at  that  seminar  a  paper  enti- 
tled. "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.— 
Dreamer  in  Action."  Professor  Quarles 
is  the  author  of  "The  Negro  In  the 
Making  of  America,"  "Black  Abolition- 
ists," and  "The  Negro  in  the  American 
Revolution."  In  the  paper  Dr.  Quarles 
explores  B«artin  King's  role  bi  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  his  leadership  in 
the  struggle  for  Justice.  I  commend 
this  paper  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 


May  1,  1981 


Maktin  Luran  Kuo,  Ja.— DixAiiia  n 
AcnoK 
(By  Benjamin  Quarles) 
In  telling  the  full  story  of  the  Montgom- 
ery bus  boycott  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
concludes  by  saying  that  "one  can  never  un- 
derstand the   bus  protest  in  Montgomery 
without  understanding  that  there  Is  a  new 
Negro  In  the  South,  with  a  new  sense  of  dig- 
nity and  destiny.  Along  with  the  Negro's 
changing  image  of  himself  has  come  an 
awakening  moral  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  miUlons  of  white  Americans  concerning 
segregation." 

in  describing  these  two  results  of  the  bus 
boycott.  King  is  unwittingly  dweUIng  upon 
two  of  his  most  important  contributions  to 
his  day  and  to  ours:  (1)  his  role  In  changing 
the  Negro's  Image  of  himself  and  (2)  hte  role 
In  creating  among  whites  a  new  awareness 
of  the  plight  of  the  Negro  In  the  United 
SUtes.  In  brief  compass  we  may  note  these 
two  major  contributions. 

In  bringing  to  blacks  a  new  determination 
to  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  first-class  citi- 
zenship King  furnished  a  role  model  by  his 
own  activities.  His  own  career  had  been 
launched  by  a  successful,  a  year-long  direct 
action  campaign  against  segregated  buses  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama.  Equally  as  signifi- 
cant. King's  career  came  to  an  end  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet  Im  Memphis.  Tennessee 
whence  King  had  gone  to  support  a  strike 
by  garbage  workers.  95  percent  of  whom 
were  black. 

During  the  13  years  between  Memphis 
and  Montgomery  King  preached  and  prac- 
Uced  a  social  gospel.  "I'm  not  concerned 
with  the  New  Jerusalem,"  he  said  in  1960 
•I'm  concerned  with  the  New  Birmingham, 
the  New  Montgomery,  the  New  South." 
King  conducted  voter  registration  cam- 
paigns, pointing  out  that  "one  of  the  most 
significant  steps  a  Negro  can  take  is  the 
short  step  to  the  voting  booth."  Speaking  at 
a  Lincoln's  birthday  observance  in  1958 
King  asserted  that  "we  want  the  right  to 
vote  now.  We  do  not  want  freedom  fed  to  us 
in  teaspoons  over  another  150  years." 

King  consistently  fought  for  better  hous- 
ing conditions  for  blacks.  In  protest  against 
dlscrlmmation  in  housing  he  held  mass 
demonstrations  in  Chicago  and  conducted 
risky  marches  in  the  city's  aU-white  neigh- 
borhoods. King  supported  the  technique  of 
selective  patronage,  of  blacks  buying  goods 
and  services  from  those  who  gave  employ- 
ment to  blacks.  He  told  blacks  that  they 
had  power  as  consumers  and  that  they 
should  teU  white  businessmen  that  "if  you 
repect  my  dollar,  then  you  must  respect  my 
Pwson. "  He  urged  blacks  to  form  their  own 
credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  to  become  more  thrifty. 

King's  success  In  inducing  blacks  to  be- 
ueve  in  themselves  stemmed  not  only  from 
nls  actlviUes  on  their  behalf  but  also  from 
nis  manner,  his  style.  He  was  a  master  com- 
municator, both  in  the  written  and  the 
spoken  word,  with  a  penchant  for  descrip- 
tive figures  of  speech.  On  the  platform  this 
airesting  presence  was  matched  by  a  rich 
and  wide-ranging  baritone  sounding  a 
n«dy  stream  of  striking  figures  of  speech. 
These  gifts  of  communication  were  accom- 
panied by  the  gift  of  reconcUlation,  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  black  groups,  between 
we  militant  and  conservative  wing  of  the 
avu  rights  movement,  for  example.  No 
twenUeth  century  black  equaled  King  In  the 
ability  to  reach  all  ranks  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity, the  high  and  the  low,  "the  no  D.'s 
and  the  PhJJ.'s,"  as  he  put  it 
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King's  magic  touch  was  at  its  most  potent 
with  the  Negro  masses.  No  man  of  his  ad- 
vanced schooling  was  more  effective  in 
resching  the  black  In  the  street,  the  poor 
and  uneducated.  He  may  not  have  fully 
OKUcnt  the  idiom  of  the  Inner  city  but  the 
^  .7?*  *™*  '"*  wherever  located  could 
not  faU  to  respond  to  King's  rythmical  caU- 
SUL'*??*®?^  nianner  of  speaking,  combined 
with  the  fervent  religious  overtones  of  the 
historic  black  church. 

King's  great  hold  on  blacks  enabled  him 
to  speak  plainly  to  them,  teUing  them 
things  some  of  them  may  have  preferred 
not  to  hear.  For  example,  he  exhorted 
blacks  not  to  use  their  oppression  'as  an 
excuse  for  mediocrity  and  laziness. "  Inner 
determination,  he  added,  "can  often  break 
through  the  outer  shackles  of  circum- 
stances." In  similar  vein  he  pointed  out  that 
while  there  were  many  things  wrong  in  the 
white  world,  there  were  likewise  many 
things  wrong  In  the  black  world.  There 
were,  he  added,  some  things  that  blacks 
must  do  for  themselves- "We  cant  keep  on 
blaming  the  white  man. "  King  condemned 
anti-Semitism  among  blacks.  "I  solemnly 
pledge  to  do  my  utmost  to  uphold  the  fair 

otSl.*"  "'**'•"  ***  ^^^  *"  *  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  Newslet- 
ter, "not  only  because  we  need  their  friend- 
ship, and  surely  we  do,  but  mainly  because 
bigotry  in  any  form  is  an  affront  to  us  aU  " 
King's  abiding  faith  in  nonviolence  as  a 
technique  for  bringing  about  social  change 
did  not  sit  well  with  some  blacks,  particular- 
^  with  the  young  black  power  militants. 
King's  moral  leadership  among  the  great 
majority  of  blacks  lost  little  of  its  lustre 
however.  Pew  things  imaginable  could  dis-' 
solve  the  bond  that  had  been  forged  be- 
tween King  and  his  legion  of  Afro-American 
supporters,  each  having  markedly  Influ- 
enced the  other  over  the  years,  and  each 
having  grown  as  a  result  of  his  reciprocal  re- 
lationship. 

If  King  was  successful  in  changing  the 
Negro's  image  of  himself,  he  was  also  effec- 
Uve.  If  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  creating  among 
whites  a  new  awareness  of  the  discrimina- 
tions against  blacks.  King  was  bent  on 
arousing  the  moral  consciousness  of  whites 
to  the  end  that  interracial  reconciliation 
become  a  reality.  It  was  ever  King's  aim  to 
replace  the  broken  community  with  the  be- 
loved community,  to  build  a  bridge  between 
the  races. 

He  knew  that  to  get  blacks  to  love  whites 
would  not  be  easy.  But  he  told  them  that 
"we  cannot  wiOk  alone,"  adding  that  it  was 
impolitic  to  distrust  all  whites  since  many  of 
them  were  friends  and  allies.  King  had  faith 
that  whites  would  redeem  themselves,  living 
up  to  their  Judeo-Christian  values  and  their 
democratic  principles. 

In  his  pursuit  of  the  beloved  community 
King  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the  most 
crucial  issues  of  his  time,  or  of  any  time- 
peace  and  goodwill  among  groups  and  peo-" 
pies  based  upon  the  principle  of  equality. 
With  a  characteristically  generous  gesture 
toward  his  own  countrymen,  however.  King 
couched  his  principles  in  terms  of  a  dream 
which  he  described  as  one  "chiefly  rooted  in 
the  American  dream."  It  was  a  dream,  as  he 
said  in  his  weU-known  March  on  Washing- 
ton speech  in  1963.  "that  one  day  this 
nation  will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true 
meaning  of  iU  creed— we  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self  evident,  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal." 

And  finally  it  is  to  be  noted  that  King's 
dream  was  not  confined  to  one  race  or  one 
country,  his  social  horizons  knowing  no  geo- 
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graphic  or  human  bouiularies.  His  braad 
ouUook  and  sympathies  led  him  to  reganl 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  wortd,  someone 
with  a  concern  for  the  downtrodden  wherev- 
er they  might  be  found.  "All  of  us  must  de- 
velop a  worid  perspective  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive." he  told  the  audience  at  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity's commencement  exercises  In  1961 
"The  American  dream  will  not  become  a  re^ 
ality  devoid  of  the  larger  dream  of  a  worid 
of  brotherhood,  and  peace,  and  goodwUl" 
In  moving  language  King  re-sUted  this 
guiding  principle  of  his  career.  "AU  life  is  in- 
terrelated,"  he  said.  "We  are  caught  In  an 
inescapable  network  of  mutuality;  tied  to  a 
single  garment  of  destiny." 

King's  dual  importance  as  a  fighter  for 
freedom  at  home  and  throughout  the  worid 
is  best  summed  up  by  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing sentences  of  his  acceptance  speech  when 
he  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  Decem- 
ber 1964.  On  this  auspicious  occasion,  in  a 
^nse  with  the  eyes  of  the  worid  upon  him. 
^ng's  opening  sentence  was  a  reference  to 
the  "22  million  Negroes  of  the  United  States 
of  America  [who]  are  engaged  in  a  creative 
batUe  to  end  the  long  night  of  racial  injus- 
tice." King's  closing  sentence  was  a  refer- 
ence to  his  dedication  to  humanity-  "I 
accept  this  prize  on  behalf  of  aU  men  who 
love  peace  and  brotherhood." 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  bears  the  imper- 
ishable quality  of  the  truly  great  "I  be- 
lieve."  he  wrote,  "that  unarmed  truth  and 
unconditional  love  will  have  the  final  word 
in  reality."  His  life  was  speai  in  putting  this 
beUef  to  the  acid  test.  ^^ 

History  is  kind  to  men  and  women  of  his 
mold.  He  was  one  of  those  movers  and  shak- 
ers who  at  an  eventful  period  proves  quali- 
tatively unique.  Such  a  towering  figure  in- 
spirits aU  of  us.  as  we  take  faith  from  his 
faith,  courage  from  his  courage.* 


HANDGUN  REGISTRATION 

HON.  CARROU  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KKRTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPSESEIfTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Ui.  Speaker.  Ro- 
berta J.  Gain.  903  Springmont  Drive. 
Hopkinsville.  Ky..  a  city  that  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress,  has  written  a  very 
thought-provoking  letter  urging  the 
need  for  the  registration  of  iiandguns. 
I  feel  that  her  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The 
letter  follows: 


Dkah  S«:  Again,  it  is  has  happened  to 
us— this  time  four  people  are  wounded— no 
fataliUes  so  far.  I  could  list  the  names  of 
prominent  people  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  past  twenty  years  by  others  armed 
with  easily  attainable  guns,  but  that's  been 
done  before.  Not  menUoned  are  the  thou- 
sands of  people  also  wounded  or  killed  by 
persons  with  guns  over  the  years.  We  have 
to  begin  somewhere  to  stop  this  senseless 
killing. 

I  urge  you  to  support  legislation  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  handguns  and  ex- 
tremely stringent  requlranents  before  a 
handgim  could  be  sold. 


79-059  0-84-71   pt.6 
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We  hsTC  got  to  itop  this  mAdneas  or  peri- 
o^Mf^iiy  we.  u  a  nation,  will  continue  to 
lament  "Oh  My  God.  Not  Again!" 
Toura  truly. 

RoasRA  J.  Oaixi.* 


ADSTRAIilA-aETTINO  BETTER 
ALL  THE  TIME 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OPOaOBOIA 
Df  THE  HOUSX  OF  RSPRCSEirTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 
«  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  as 
we  began  to  debate  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration budget,  it  is  useful  to 
focus  on  another  country— Australia— 
which  took  the  path  some  years  ago  of 
reducing  big  government,  curbing  in- 
flation, and  promotion  of  the  private 
sector.  These  policies  are  now  paying 
off.  I  commend  the  comments  by 
Prime  BCinister  Malcom  Fraser  to  the 
attoatlon  of  my'  colleagues.  These 
c(Mnments  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  in  Leaders  magazine  for 
January,  February,  and  March  of 
liMl. 

Stronc  economic  growth  i<  In  prospect  for 
AiMtralia  this  year,  well  in  exces  of  growth 
forecast  for  most  advanced  Industrial  coun- 
triea.  This  wtU  be  the  third  successive  year 
of  accelerating  growth  In  Australia  and  sets 
the  pattern  for  an  exciting  decade  of  devel- 
opment. 

Australia  is  now  reaping  the  benefits  of 
five  yean  of  responsible  economic  manage- 
ment. With  stable  policies,  we  have  reined 
back  government  spending,  reduced  infla- 
tion and  provided  assistance  for  economic 
development.  Through  these  policies  we 
have  restored  our  international  competitive- 
ne»  and  the  confidence  of  the  business 
community. 

AH  AsaAT  OP  aasouacxs 
The  ecortomic  climate  has  created  the  con- 
ditions for  a  resurgence  of  investment  in  the 
exploration  and  development  of  Australia's 
vast  resources.  These  include:  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals  and  ores,  bauxite  and 
other  raw  materials  and  a  wealth  of  energy 
resources.  Our  array  of  energy-related  re- 
sources—coal, natural  gas,  oil  shale  and  oil, 
and  uranium— gives  Australia  unrivaled  op- 
portunities for  economic  growth  in  the 
IMOa.  Our  cxAlng  coal  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  Japanese  steetanaklnc  Production  of 
f^^^wihij  coal  is  rising  rapidly  to  fuel  elec- 
tricity generation.  And  these  coal  reserves 
win  undeiito  a  three-fold  expansion  of  Aus- 
tralian aluminum  output  in  the  next  five 
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The  general  thrust  of  the  policy  is  to  seek 
Australian  participation  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  proposal,  with  -specific  guidelines  for 
Australian  involvement  being  set  down  for 
particular  proposals,  for  instance,  new  natu- 
ral-resource projects.  The  guidelines  define 
reasonable  objectives,  rather  than  require- 
ments, and  proposals  subject  to  the  guide- 
lines are  Judged  case-by-case. 

The  combination  of  sound  domestic  eco- 
nomic management  and  a  responsible  atti- 
tude toward  foreign  investment  will  see  Aus- 
tralia make  great  strides  forward  in  the 
1080s 

Benefits  will  flow  both  to  the  Australian 
community  and  to  the  foreign  Investor  who 
places  hts  confidence  in  this  country.* 


RESUMPTION  OF  HELSINKI 
REVIEW  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLINOIS 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEKTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 
•  Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Helsinki  Review  Conference  in  Madrid 
is  about  to  resume. 

Violations  of  its  basic  human  rights 
provisions  by  the  Soviet  Union  have 
already  been  detailed  by  the  Confer- 
ence— denials  of  emigration  rights, 
beatings,  jailings.  and  placing  of  dissi- 
dents in  mental  institutions,  among 
many  others. 

Though  it  carmot  now  be  deter- 
mined exactly  when  the  review  confer- 
ence will  finally  adjourn,  presumably 
that  will  occur  sometime  this  summer. 

And  then  what? 

The  Congress  has  an  ongoing  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  substantial  benefits  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  received  under  it. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  today 
a  concurrent  resolution  asking  follow- 
up  hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate 
to  determine  what  additional  meas- 
ures the  United  SUtes  should  take  to 
assure  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Final  Act,  particularly  with  its  human 
rights  provisions. 

I  ask  for  and  urge  the  Members  sup- 
port for  this  resolution.* 


Offldal  surveys  indicate  that  investment 
IHOjecU  under  active  consideration  have  a 
total  capital  cost  approaching  lUS  34  bil- 


STABLS  ATTmntK 

Australia  has  a  stable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory attitude  toward  foreign  investment, 
which  I  believe  U  widely  accepted  by  the  in- 
ternational investment  community. 


May  1,  1981 

There  is  no  question  that  illegal  voting 
occurs  under  Minnesota's  instant  reg- 
istration  law.   The   question   is   how 
much. 
The  article  follows: 
I-R  PaoBS  Claims  1,500  Crrr  Voters  Lied 

(By  Bill  Salisbury) 
Up  to  1,500  St.  Paul  voters  lied  about  their 
addresses  and  cast  Illegal  ballots  in  the  1980 
general  election,  an  Independent-Republi- 
can investigation  shows. 

The  investigation  covered  those  who  regis- 
tered to  vote  on  election  day  and  showed 
that  residency  requirements  are  being  fla- 
granUy  violated,  4th  District  I-R  Party 
Chairman  Hal  Fotsch  said  today. 

Further,  Fotsch  said,  "it  appears  that 
none  of  these  Ulegal  voters  will  ever  be  pros- 
ecuted" because  of  loopholes  in  the  election- 
day  registration  law. 

Last  November,  the  4th  Distrtict  1-R  staff 
mailed  surveys  to  about  10  percent  of  those 
who  registered  on  election  day.  The  Post 
Office  returned  4  percent  of  these  surveys 
because  persons  they  were  mailed  to  did  not 
live  at  the  addresses  they  had  listed  on 
voter  registration  forms. 

I-R  precinct  chairman  confirmed  the 
voters  did  not  live  at  their  listed  addresses 
by  personal  visits  to  landlords  and  neigh- 
bors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  St.  Paul  Elections 
Bureau  mailed  notices  to  all  election-day 
registrants  and  had  5  percent  of  them  re- 
turned as  "undellverable,"  Fotsch  said. 

He  said  the  bureau  turned  over  the  names 
of  25  voters  who  most  clearly  lied  about 
their  addresses  to  the  county  attorney. 

"An  assistant  county  attorney  informed  us 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prosecute  anyone 
based  upon  the  Information  provided  by  the 
Elections  Bureau,"  Fotsch  said.  "He  flatly 
admitted  that  (the  election-day  registration 
law)  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
any  conviction  of  this  law." 

Only  three  Minnesotans  have  been  con- 
victed of  voter  fraud  since  the  election-day 
registration  law  was  enacted  in  1973. 

Fotsch  said  he  is  urging  the  Legislature  to 
put  some  enforcement  teeth  in  the  law.  He 
called  for  stricter  proof  of  residency,  more 
election  Judges,  procedures  for  checking  the 
residences  of  election-day  registrants  and 
steps  to  make  prosecution  easier. 

"The  tragedy  in  all  this  is  that  the  votes 
of  every  properly  registered  voter  are  being 
diluted  and  to  a  certain  extent  taken  away 
by  each  fraudulent  vote,"  he  said.  "Minne- 
sota has  had  a  history  of  many  close  elec- 
tions, some  decided  by  as  few  as  five  or  10 
votes.  It  could  very  well  be  that  some  of  our 
elected  officials  were  placed  there  by  Ulegal- 
ly  cast  ballots."* 


ELECTION  DAY  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 


In  the  past.  Australia's  development  has 
bean  funded  in  large  part  from  abroad.  The 
next  decade  promises  enormous  potential 
ttx  overseas  participation  in  this  continuing 
development.  Australia  recognises  that  for- 
eign Investors  must  receive  an  adequate 
return.  If  that  potential  Is  to  be  fuUy  real- 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  M imrasoTA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESBMTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
member President  Carter's  proposal  to 
allow  election  day  voter  registration  at 
the  polling  places?  With  uncharacter- 
istic wisdom,  the  House  did  not  accept 
that  suggestion. 

The  following  article  from  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  April  22  gives 
ample  confirmation  of  that  wisdom. 


ENERGY  MOBILIZATION  ACT  OP 
1981 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress- 
man Morris  Udall  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  3236)  that  will 
be  cited  as  the  Energy  Mobilization 
Act  of  1981. 

While  this  bill  is  similar  to  fast-track 
energy  legislation  of  2  years  ago.  it 
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does  have  tome  dlf fermoes  that  I 
think  will  make  it  more  acceptable 
than  was  the  previous  bilL 

This  bill  would  speed  up  the  decision- 
making process  on  proposed  non-nu- 
clear energy  facilities,  but  it  would  not 
create  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy  and 
would  not  tread  on  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

This  legislation  would  establish 
within  the  executive  branch  a  «m^n 
office  whose  function  would  be  to  es- 
tablish priority  energy  projects  and  to 
establish  deadlines  for  Federal  agm- 
(rfes  to  approve  or  disapprove  major 
energy  proposals. 

We  all  know  that  many  worthwhile 
energy  projects  have  stalled  because 
of  excessive  delays  in  clearing  various 
Federal  agencies.  These  delays  cause 
great  imcertalnty  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  a  reluctance  to  tie  up 
needed  capital  investment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  well-balanced  approach  to  a 
problem  that  seems  to  worsen  with 
each  passing  year.  It  speeds  up  the 
process  without  influencing  the  out- 
<»me  of  agency  decisioimiaking. 

The  main  thing  that  industry  wants 
when  It  submits  a  proposal  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  an  energy  project 
is  a  much  faster  yes  or  no. 

The  bill  does  not  waive  any  State 
laws,  and  it  does  not  bsiiass  any  of  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  that 
must  act  on  these  energy  proposals. 
However,  it  does  enable  the  Council  on 
Energy  Mobilization  to  see  that  cer- 
tain priority  energy  projects  are  acted 
upon  with  dispatch. 

We  still  have  an  energy  crisis  in  this 
<»untry  and  it  is  time  to  establish  the 
framework  whereby  critical  energy  de- 
cisions can  be  made.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  do  Just  that,  without  cre- 
ating a  new  bureaucracy  and  addition- 
al stumbling  blocks.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RICHARD  N.  GARDNER. 
AMBASSADOR  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

or  OKLAHOMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBCSDITATIVBS 

Friday,  May  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy.  Richard  N.  Gardner.  At 
a  time  when  our  relations  with  Europe 
have  too  often  been  marred  by  tension 
and  strain.  Dick  Gardner  has  brought 
harmony  to  our  relationship  with 
Italy.  He  has  made  friends  for  our 
country,  and  impressed  our  allies  with 
his  political  understanding,  hard  work, 
and  diplomacy.  Ambassador  Gardner 
is  now  taking  those  fine  qualities  back 
to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  law. 
and  his  presence  in  Government  wIU 
be  sorely  missed,  not  only  by  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  by  Italians.  I  would  like 


to  insert  In  the  Rbcobs  an  article  from 
the  Italian  newspaper  La  Slcilia. 
which  I  beUeve  pays  fitting  tribute  to 
Dick  Gardner  and  the  success  of  his 
efforts  for  us  abroad. 

RicBAio  GAaomoi  Leaves  Izalt— The 

AMBASaAIKM  OP  F^UEmSHIP 

Italians  cannot  keep  a  pleasant  monory  of 
Carter  as  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Even  if  basic,  important  reasons  did  not 
exist— those  reasons  due  to  which  the 
wlted  SUtes  (and  oonsequently  the  whole 
Western  world)  reached  the  limit  of  an  eco- 
nomic, military  and  credibility  crisis  of  his- 
torical proporUons  Just  during  the  Carter 
admlnlstraUon— even  if  there  were  no  such 
basic  reasons,  he  left  memories  of  less  than 
exemplary  form  and  style  with  us  Italians: 
that  smart  aleck  brother  who  has  connec- 
tions with  Khadan  and  picks  his  business 
partner  in  Sldly,  of  aU  places;  the  inoppor- 
tune and  pert  young  daughter  dragged 
along  even  in  official  meetings  with  Pertini 
and  with  the  Pope;  and  even  himself,  the 
President,  photographed  in  his  shorts  at 
dawn  In  the  Qulrinale  gardens  during  his  in- 
evitable Jogging.  Such  memories  cannot 
even  make  us  smUe. 

The  last  dirty  trick  of  his  "Italian  scries" 
that  Carter  puUed  on  us  was  to  lose  the 
elections.  It  sounds  like  a  paradox  after 
what  we  have  said  above,  but  it  is  the  truth 
In  view  of  what  our  country  loses  with  the 
change  of  conunand  at  the  White  House:  it 
loses,  first  of  all,  the  man  who  represented 
the  Washington  Government  in  Rome  for 
four  years.  Ambassador  Richard  N.  Gard- 
ner. 

By  that  strange,  unwritten  law,  seemingly 
anadmmlstlc  and  absurd  in  a  time  of  high 
q>eclalization  in  all  sectors  of  modem  life, 
VA  Ambassadors  are  still  considered  as 
"personal"  representaUves  of  their  Presi- 
dent, and  therefore  follow  his  destiny  good 
or  bad. 

Richard  Gardner  is  therefore  leaving,  to 
make  room  for  a  man  of  Rn«an,  the  new 
Presldeit.  Personal  merits  do  not  count,  nor 
Is  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  done 
determinant:  he  must  go  because  another  is 
entlUed  to  tliat  place,  maybe  friend,  maybe 
a  campaign  assistant.  Nothing  amarinp  and 
nothing  shocking  in  this:  it  is  known  to  be  a 
rule  of  the  game,  which  was  always  ob- 
served. 

But  the  "Gardner  case"  is  a  special  case. 
Because  this  educated,  balanced  man,  very 
active  in  his  official  mission  but  at  the  same 
time  discreet  and  prudent  in  offldal  con- 
tacts, is  a  man  who  had  a  deep  influence  in 
the  diplomaUc  relatiuiship  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  He  Uuded  in  Rome 
pertiaps  the  "hottest"  capital  of  the  West- 
em  world,  in  a  tempestuous  moment,  and 
his  path  was  Immediately  laden  with  dlffl- 
cultiea.  ainoe  Ills  intertocutor  was  a  govem- 
ment  torn  by  sectarianism  in  a  general  polit- 
ical rituatlon  marked  on  one  hand  by  the 
strangest    communist    party    in    the    free 
worid.  and  on  the  other  by  the  strongest 
neofaadst   party    in    the    Westem    world. 
ThcK  four  years  w«e  tempestuous  for  the 
whole  world,  troubled  by  an  tmi-mimnw^  eco- 
nomic crisis  without  precedent  in  the  last 
half  century;  four  years  in  wliich  the  ghost 
of  war  often  graaed  us  (Afghanistan,  the 
Horn    of    Africa.    IsraeU-Arab    relations, 
Poland,   the   Iranian   revolution),   and   in 
which  Italy  suffered  the  bloody  experience 
of  terrorism,  the  trama  of  Mmo's  — — rfna 
tlon,  the  shame  of  the  Lockheed  affair  and 
of  a  hundred  other  scanctals,  the  wounds  of 
an  apocalyptic  earthquake.  Yet,  in  these 
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four  years  (Sardner  held  his  post  with  com- 
posure and  sang-froid,  and  with  very  great 
diplomatic  ability. 

A  professor  of  international  law  at  New 
York's  Columbia  University,  already  experi- 
enced in  International  relations  thanks  to 
an  Intense  and  extended  cooperation  with' 
PresidenU  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  he  imme- 
diately tackled  in  Rome  the  main  difficulty 
encountered  by  all  his  predecessors:  the  re- 
lationship with  the  communists.   And   he 
solved  the  problem  in  a  clear  and  at  the 
same    time    tactful    manner    the    United 
States— he  said— would  never  support  or  en- 
courage an   Italiab   Government  open   to 
communists,  but  it  would  not  exercise  any 
form  of  interference  and  political  pressure 
in  Italian  internal  affairs.  A  different  atti- 
tude which  was  generally  appreciated,  par- 
ticularly as  compared  with  the  poslUon  of 
previous  Ambassadors  who  had  acted  as 
spokesmen,  if  not  protagonists,  of  different 
atUtudes  and  "blockades."  The  "ideological 
block"  which  had  surrounded  the  American 
Embassy  for  decades  crumbled  rapidly  and 
artists,  scientists,  leftist  JoumalisU  and  even 
PCI  political  leaders  obtained  visas  or  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States  without  difficul- 
ty: LUNTTA-,  the  official  PCI  newspaper 
was  able  to  open  a  correspondents  office  Iri 
Washington,  and  Giorgio  Napolitano,  Ber- 
linguer's  heir  apparent,  was  able  to  give  lec- 
tures in  American  universities. 

At  the  same  time.  Gardner  opened  Willa 
Tavema  to  intellectuals,  journalists,  demo- 
cratic politicians,  and  wove  his  porUon  of 
the  large  tapestry  through  which— after 
naif  a  century  of  uncertainty— a  socialist 
party  would  appear  which,  overcoming  at 
long  last  its  subordinate  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  PCI,  could  accept  Italy's  full 
participation  in  the  Westem  world,  and 
would  support  stabler  govemmenU  and  eco- 
nomic, social  and  administrative  structures 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  modem  In- 
dustrial democracy. 

That  he  succeeded  in  his  work  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  facts,  notably  the  coming 
to  power  of  a  young  and  quite  different  so- 
cialist leadership  wtiich  represenU  the 
independence  and  the  role  of  the  PSI.  based 
on  clearly  Western,  reformist,  positions,  and 
offers  a  renewed  possibility  of  cooperation 
with  the  DC  and  a  factual  convergence  with 
the  great  European  social  democracies. 

Ciardner's  action,  furthermore,  was  not  re- 
stricted to  his  relations  with  the  Palace  and 
surrounding  areas.  Gardner  also  became 
popular  by  traveling  all  over  Italy;  during 
his  mandate  he  visited  aU  Italian  t«gi«»is  at 
least  twice,  he  gave  an  impressive  series  of 
lectives— over  one  hundred  and  flfty.  it  is 
estimated— in  unlvetaities.  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  the  most  qualified  circles: 
he  took  part  in  cultural  and  popular  events; 
he  was  among  the  firstr-with  tangible  evi- 
dence of  his  participation— to  visit  the 
earthquake  area  in  Iipinia. 

He  also  had  Uie  time  and  inclination  to 
read  Maadni's  writings  and  to  convince  his 
daughter,  a  Harvard  student,  to  prepare  a 
thesis  on  Gramad's  thinkfaiy 

A  separate  chapter— last  but  not  least— in 
the  picture  of  this  total  commitment  to  a 
Job  oiHisidered  as  a  mission,  deserves  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Ambassador's  wife.  Mrs.  Dan- 
ielle Luaatto.  V«»etian  by  origin  and  Urth, 
a  beautiful  and  fawinating  woman,  intelli- 
gent, educated.  sodaUe.  To  her  Voiice  owes 
the  cmtion  of  the  worthy  foundation 
Save  Venice"  whkA  was  recehred  in  the 
United  States  as  a  caU  for  help,  and  which 
channeled  a  rivM-  of  dollars  and  a  myriad  of 
technical  offers  to  save  the  I^guna.  She  is 
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rwpoiHlble  for  tens  of  other  Inlttetlvcs  for 
the  redlno««r7  and  the  rescue  of  a  number 
of  Italian  worfea  of  art;  ahe  ia  reapoiaible  for 
the  atroDC  promoUoo  action  which  made  it 
ptffttlT  for  hundreds  of  Italian  youth  to 
study  in  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  Ideal  woman  on  the  side  of  a  first-class 


Now.  then.  Gardner  U  leavlnc-  In  the  last 
few  days  articles  In  aU  the  main  newspapers 
spolLe  of  him  as  "the  Ambassador  of  'con- 
fronto'."  "the  man  of  the  dialogue  with  all 
parties,"  or  "the  Ambassador  who  made 
Italy  and  the  United  States  understand 
each  other  better." 

We  prefer  to  remember  him  above  all  as  a 
sincere  friend,  as  a  sentleman  and  an 
honest  man.  And  we  greet  him  as  one  oi  us, 
an  Italian  "honoris  causa." 

Farewell,  friend  Dick.  Go  back  to  your 
books,  to  your  university.  We  know  for  sure 
that  you  will  be  back  with  us.  as  a  gree  citi- 
aen  berauty  in  Italy  you  are  only  leaving  a 
lot  of  friends,  many  of  whtxn  will  miss  you.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Then  why  not  adopt  It?  Though  some 
mass  mailers  favor  It,  other  resist  the  addi- 
tional cost  it  will  impose.  And  some  legisla- 
tors pander  to  the  public's  distaste  for 
digits.  Senator  David  Durenberger.  the  BCln- 
nesota  Republican,  has  begun  a  "ZAP  the 
ZIP"  campaign. 

Another  Republican.  Senator  Ted  Stevens 
of  Alaska,  now  offers  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach. His  proposal  would  permit  ZIP  +  4 
to  begin  June  1  but  require  that  Its  use  be 
voluntary  and  that  there  be  a  discount  for 
mailers  who  agree  to  use  it.  It  Is  a  sensible 
compromise,  and  from  the  perspective  of 
point  3  above,  highly  desirable.  The  Postal 
Service  estimates  that  by  1987  there  should 
be  a  saving  of  $400  million  a  yeai.  That  kind 
of  saving  deserves  support,  post  haste.* 

THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


May  1,  1981 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUPPORTS 
EXPANDED  ZIP  CODE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  nxnois 
ni  TBI  Housz  or  rkprzsentattvxs 
Friday,  May  1.  19S1 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months.  I  have  been  advocating  the 
soundness  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
proposal    to    expand    the    ZIP    code 
system.  It  is  economically  sound  and 
will  result  in  improved  service. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  April  28 
editorial,  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
and  qiedfically  endorsed  legislation 
introduced  by  Senator  Ted  Stevehs  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  voluntary.  I  have 
introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  House 
and  sincerely  hope  the  membership 
will  be  as  enthusiastic  as  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MocKiiKi  ZIP  Plus  4 

Three  things  Americans  like  to  ridicule 
are  (1)  the  increasing  number  of  numbers  in 
modern  life.  (2)  the  length  of  time  it  takes  a 
letter  to  arrive,  and  (3)  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment All  are  involved  In  the  bargain  pro- 
posed by  the  Postal  Service  that  a  Senate 
subcommittee  will  examine  tomorrow.  The 
Servioe  believes  that,  in  exchange  for 
m«nwy  1  a  little  worse,  it  can  make  3  and  3 
a  good  deal  better.  Despite  some  Congres- 
sional modcery.  there's  nothing  at  all  ridlcu- 
kNis  about  that;  "ZIP  +  4"  is  weU  worth  a 
try. 

The  pieaent  five-digit  ZIP  code,  as  in  New 
York.  N.Y.  10034.  makes  it  possible  for  ma- 
chinea  to  direct  mall  to  the  right  region, 
state,  area  and  local  post  office.  Adding  four 
digits,  as  in  10036-1234.  would  extend  the 
reach  of  automation,  permitting  Postal 
Service  machines  to  dispatch  bulk  business 
maO  down  to  the  city  block,  even  to  the 
proper  bulkUng.  The  Service  estimates  a 
savlnc  of  60.000  clerks,  without  imposing 
any  burden  on  the  individual  letter  writer. 
PQaUnaater  General  Bolger  says  that  be- 
cause M  peromt  of  all  maU  originates  with 
»«««h%—  ZIP  -«-  4  is  eaaentlally  a  business 
system.  Individuals  would  not  routinely 
have  to  remember  or  scribble  down  any 
more  dtetU  than  they  do  now. 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUrORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  19S1 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  publication  enti- 
tled "The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  Is 
a  Moral  Issue"  put  out  by  the  Mor- 
mons for  ERA.  I  found  the  booklet  to 
be  very  well  written  and  informative, 
and  one  of  the  most  concise  and  accu- 
rate interpretations  of  an  Issue  that 
has  become  extremely  complex  and 
misunderstood.  I  felt  that  the  forth- 
right manner  in  which  the  material 
was  presented  warranted  its  reprinting 
here  for  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
benefit  from  as  I  have. 

Trk  Equal  Rights  AnKinMfXNT  Is  a  Moral 
Issus 

1.  WHAT  IS  THX  KOAL  RIGHTS  AMZHSMZirr? 

It  is  a  Constitutional  Amendment  stating 
that  individuals  cannot  lawfully  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  sex  (gender). 
The  Amendment  reads  in  Its  entirety: 

Section  1:  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Section  2:  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  3:  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

3.   WHT  IS  THX  BQUAI,  RIGHTS  AMXMSIfKIIT 
mSDKD? 

There  are  hundreds  of  civil  and  criminal 
laws  which  discriminate  against  women.  At 
present,  legislatures  may  delay,  avoid,  or  re- 
scind laws  granting  equal  treatment  to 
women. 

These  unfair  laws  can  be  changed  one  by 
one.  and.  despite  resistance,  they  are  being 
changed  little  by  little.  This  process,  howev- 
er, involves  endless  litigation  and  prolongs 
injustice. 

The  third  clause  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  gives  state  legislatures  two 
years  to  review  their  laws  and  conform 
them  to  the  principle  of  equality.  This  legis- 
lative initiative  avoids  overloading  the 
courts  with  costly  piecemeal  litigation.  Also. 
each  state  may  choose  legislation  appropri- 
ate to  its  own  needs  and  nmstituency. 


3.  WHAT  KnnW  OP  LAWS  DO  TOU  MEAH?  CAH 

Ton  crvs  somx  xxAMPLn? 

In  Georgia  and  Arkansas,  all  household 
goods  are  the  property  of  the  husband. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  married  woman  must 
file  a  petition  with  the  court  before  she  can 
open  a  business,  but  a  married  man  is  not 
required  to  do  so. 

Maine  and  Wisconsin  statutes  give  hus- 
bands the  right  to  all  business  profits,  even 
those  earned  by  the  wife. 

In  Arkansas,  a  statute  gives  the  husband 
the  sole  right  to  control  visitors  to  the 
home. 

In  Alabama,  a  husband  who  kills  his  wife 
may  be  charged  with  the  lesser  offense  of 
manslaughter. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  wife  who  kills  her 
husband  is  disinherited,  but  if  the  husl>and 
kills  the  wife,  he  may  still  receive  a  life 
estate  in  her  property. 

In  Oldahoma.  women  are  automatically 
awarded  custody  of  children  of  "tender 
years,"  while  men  are  automatically  award- 
ed custody  of  children  of  an  age  requiring 
schooling  or  professional  training. 

Our  home  state,  Utah,  has  an  equal  rights 
provision  included  in  its  original  constitu- 
tion. Yet,  a  recent  study  cataloging  five 
hundred  pages  of  laws  discriminatory  to 
women  demonstrates  that  the  provision  has 
been  consistenly  ignored  by  the  legislature. 

Without  a  national  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, these  laws  remain  and  may  remain 
forever. 

4.  BUT  ISN'T  SOCH  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 
ALRKAOT  CONSTITUTIONALLY  PROHIBITED? 

No.  Although  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  adopted  in  1868,  it  was  more  than  100 
years  later  that  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  "person"  in  this  amendment  included 
women!  At  best,  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment has  been  applied  inconsistently.  If  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  had  been  seen  as 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
pass  an  amendment  in  1920  (after  a  bitter 
struggle)  granting  women  the  right  to  vote. 

S.  SOME  PEOFLX  SAT  THX  SECOND  CLAUSE  OP  THE 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  IS  DANGEROUS  BE- 
CAUSE IT  GIVES  TOO  MUCH  POWER  TO  CON- 
GRESS. DOES  IT? 

No.  The  second  clause  reads:  "2.  The  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  appro- 
priate legislation,  thru  the  provisions  of  this 
article."  Whenever  a  law  is  passed,  there 
must  be  some  provision  for  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  second  section  is  standard  "en- 
abling clause"  necessary  for  all  legislation. 
It  means  that,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  state  laws.  Congress  can  also 
enforce  the  amendment.  Thus,  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  states  except 
that  a  state  cannot  have  the  right  to  dis- 
criminate illegally.  Such  language  is  found 
in  other  amendments  already  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

t.  DOBS  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  GIVE 
TOO  MUCH  POWER  TO  THX  SUPREME  COURT  OR 
TO  THE  FEDERAL  COURTS? 

No.  Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
the  states  would  examine  and  correct  their 
own  statutes  in  appropriate  ways  for  their 
various  constituencies.  Federal  courts  as 
well  as  the  Supreme  Court  would  continue 
reviewing  cases  as  they  now  do.  determining 
whether  a  law  is  being  obeyed. 

T.  isn't  these  danger  in  THE  StMPLICITT  OP 
THE  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  AMENDMENT? 

No.  It  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution- 
al language  of  the  other  26  amendments. 
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The  ammrtmmt  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
speech  does  not  list  aU  the  excepUons  to 
that  freedom  such  as  conspiracy,  tieaaon.  or 
jokingly  crying  "Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
SUtutory  law  oonoems  itself  with  every  "Jot 
and  UUe."  but  the  ConsUtution  deals  with 
concepts  and  principles.  It  is  that  very  time- 
less, flexible  language  that  has  kept  the 
ConstituUon  valid  and  effective  for  so  many 
years. 

t.  WHT  DID  TEE  PROPONENTS  OP  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  INSIST  THAT  NO  MODER- 
ATING AMENDMENTS  BE  ATTACHED? 

There  are  three  main  reasons:  a)  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments  were  unneces- 
sary; b)  some  of  the  moderating  amend- 
ments would  have  rendered  the  Amendment 
ineffective;  and  c)  some  would  have  insured 
the  defeat  of  the  entire  amendment  and 
were  designed  to  do  so. 

When  our  country  was  new.  statesmen  de- 
clared that  white,  educated,  property- 
owning  men  were  all  created  equaL  Since 
then  Constitutional  amendments  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  recognized  that 
all  men  are  created  equaL  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  illuminates  the  principle  that 
all  individuals  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
must  have  equal  rights  in  a  democratic  soci- 
ety, regardless  of  wealth,  education,  race,  or 
gender. 

9.  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  STATES  WHICH  HAVE 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  PROVISIONS? 

In  such  sUtes,  laws  which  are  beneficial 
to  women  have  been  extended  to  both  sexes. 
For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania,  property  tax 
assistance  and  rent  rebates  to  widows  have 
been  made  available  to  widowers  as  welL 
Those  laws  which  are  discriminatory  have 
been  made  null  and  void.  In  rewriting  legis- 
lation, a  person's  skills,  limitations,  abilities, 
and  needs  must  Xte  considered— not  gender. 

What  has  not  happened  is  that  same-sex 
marriages  have  not  been  legalized,  and 
locker  rooms  and  bathrooms  have  remained 
sexually  segregated. 

10.  Birr  WOULDN'T  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  BRING  ABOtTT  A  UNISEX  SOCIETY? 

How?  Interestingly,  every  argument 
against  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  was 
also  used  to  try  to  defeat  woman's  suffrage. 
It  was  argued  that  allowing  women  to  vote 
would  defeminlze  them,  make  them  "like 
men."  take  them  out  of  the  home,  and  de- 
stroy the  American  family!  Time  has  given 
these  arguments  no  more  credence.  Just  a 
new  name— the  "unisex  society."  The  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  would  no  more  create 
women-like  men,  or  men-like  women,  than 
could  any  other  legislation  make  one  man 
like  all  other  men.  We  are  all  individuals,  of 
either  sex.  The  Amendment,  far  from  de- 
stroying that  individuality,  would  enhance 
It. 

11.  HOW  WOULD  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMEND- 
MENT AFPBCT  SUCH  THINGS  AS  HOMOSEXUAL 
AND  LESBIAN  MARRIAGE? 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  does  not 
require  a  change  in  state  laws  forbidding 
marriage  between  homosexuals  or  lesbians. 
Such  marriages  are  illeffal  in  every  state. 
The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would 
merely  apply  existing  sUte  Uws  to  both 
sexes.  Thus,  if  a  state  will  not  permit  a  noan 
to  marry  a  man.  it  must  also  forbid  a  woman 
to  marry  a  woman. 

The  legislative  intent  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  to  prevent  diacriminatton 
against  persons  of  different  sexes,  not  the 
same  sex.  It  governs  the  legal  distinctions 
based  on  gender,  not  on  sexual  orientation. 
This  position  is  supported  by  the  Impact  of 
state  equal  rights  provisions. 
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For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  Washington  in  1074  held  that  the 
state  law  prohibiting  homosexual  marriage 
was  valid.  The  court  also  ruled  [that  lU  de- 
cision] conftftning  the  illegaUty  of  homoeex- 
ual  marriage  was  sutvorted  by  both  the 
Washington  state  equal  righU  clause  and 
the  proposed  Federal  Equal  RlghU  Amend- 
ment. (Singer  v.  Harris,  11  Wash.  App.  247, 
522  P.  2d  1187  [1»74].) 

IS.  ROW  DOES  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
APPBCT  LAWS  CONCERNING  ABORTION? 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  does  not 
affect  laws  concerning  abortion.  Supreme 
Court  decisions  legalizing  abortion  under 
certain  conditions  were  based  on  a  right  to 
privacy  as  found  in  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  (.Roe  v.  Wade, 
410  U.S.  113  11973),  Doe  v.  Bolton,  410  V£. 
179  [1973].) 

Abortion  cannot  be  a  question  of  equality 
between  the  sexes.  J.  William  Hockman. 
chief  Counsel  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  reported: 
"Since  abortion  by  its  nature  only  concerns 
women,  sex  discrimination  in  this  area  is  a 
biological  impossibility.  The  proposed  27th 
Amendment,  if  ratified,  would  have  no  ap- 
plicability whatever  to  the  question  of  abor- 
tion." 

1».  HOW  WOULD  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT  AFFECT  THE  FAMILY? 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  a  friend 
of  the  family.  Families  come  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  Only  15.9  percent  of  American 
households  have  "traditional"  families  in 
which  the  father  is  sole  wage  earner,  the 
mother  a  full-time  homemaker.  and  the 
chfldren  are  still  at  home. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  re- 
quire the  law  to  view  marriage  as  a  partner- 
ship in  which  both  husttand  and  wife  have 
rights  and  responsibilities,  although  the  di- 
vision of  those  responsibilities  is  left  to  the 
partners.  Women  who  support  themselves 
and/or  their  children  as  single  parents  or 
married  partners  will  be  sustained  in  their 
need  and  right  for  equal  treatment  before 
the  law.  When  marriages  terminate  either 
by  death  or  divorce,  it  is  then  that  women 
find  that  their  investment  in  marriage  and 
family  is  not  protected  under  the  present 
system. 

14.  HOW  DOES  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
APFBCT  DIVORCE  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  LAWS? 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  re- 
quire that  courts  award  alimony,  custody, 
and  child  support  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  the  individuals  involved, 
not  by  automatic  preference  based  on  sex. 
Because  women's  legal  rights  and  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws  are  far  more  lim- 
ited than  is  generally  believed,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  may  well  improve  sup- 
port to  children  of  divorced  parents. 

IS.  WHAT  WnX  HAPPEN  TO  THE  PRESENT  PRO- 
TECTIVE LAWS  FOR  WOMEN  WITH  THE  RATIFI- 
CATION OP  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT? 

Those  laws  will  be  extended  to  protect 
both  men  and  women  on  the  basis  of  indi- 
vidual needs.  Laws  relating  to  safety, 
health,  hazardous  occupations,  and  physical 
limitations  are  needed  by  all  individuals.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  women  or  only 
women  need  protective  laws. 

IS.  tr  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT  IS  RATI- 
FIED, MUST  CONGRESS  DRAFT  WOMEN  TO 
COMBAT  POSITIONS? 

Congress  has  always  had  the  authority  to 
draft  women.  The  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  require  that  the  draft  be  based  on 
physical    and    mental    capabilities    (as    it 
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always  has  been  for  men),  not  on  generaUa- 
tioas  based  on  gender.  Only  those  who  meet 
the  physical  qualifications  will  be  assigned 
combat  positions,  which  represente  a  very 
small  14  percent  of  all  military  ■Mlgnmmtn 
Just  as  deferments  and  exempUons  from 
the  draft  have  been  granted  to  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons,  so  would  they  be  granted  to 
mothers,  wives,  and  daughters.  Military 
benefits  will  also  be  available  to  young 
women  who  serve  in  the  military.  The  great 
injustice  would  be  for  Congress  to  draft 
women  before  they  receive  their  equal 
rights! 

Why  not  correct  injustices  at  the  State  or 
local  level? 

The  suggestion  that  the  protection  of  in- 
dividuals from  sex  discrimination  be  left  to 
state  legislatures  argues  that  it  is  not  a  fun- 
damental right  of  federal  citizens  to  be  free 
from  such  bias.  Tet  our  history  has  amply 
illustrated  (in  terms  of  Mormons  and  other 
minorities)  that  the  issue  of  states'  rights 
must  not  shield  discriminatory  laws  and 
practices. 

In  the  United  States  all  must  be  equal 
before  the  law,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  sex— regardless  of  the  state  in  which  a 
citizen  may  reside.  We  look  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  that  protection,  for  it  encompasses 
our  basic  liberties  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  liberties  which  c.-iinot  be  taken  away 
or  abrogated  by  the  states. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 
PROVIDE  THAT  THE  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT 
DOES  NOT? 

When  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  it  did 
not  recognize  women  as  legal  entities  capa- 
ble of  owning  property,  signing  contracts,  or 
even  voting.  When  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  passed  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  protect  the  rights  of 
black  citizens,  any  application  to  women  was 
unthinkable.  For  nearly  a  century  every 
effort  to  extend  the  protections  of  the  Ptour- 
teenth  Amendment  to  women  was  rejected 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  refused, 
for  example,  to  extend  suffrage  to  women 
on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(Minor  v.  Happenett,  88  UJS.  [21  Wall],  162, 
22L.Ed.627  [1875].) 

It  is  true  that  some  sex  discrimination  has 
been  eliminated  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  recently,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  stopped  consider- 
ably short  of  designating  women  the  same 
kind  of  "persons"  for  purposes  of  equal  pro- 
tection as  men  are. 

It  was  not  until  1971,  in  fact,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  persuaded  that  a  statutory 
scheme  based  on  sex-classifications  consti- 
tuted unequal  protection  of  the  laws.  (Reed 
V.  Reed,  404  U.S.  71  [1971].)  But  in  1973 
when  asked  in  another  case  to  declare  sex  a 
"suspect  classification"  along  with  race, 
alienage,  and  national  origin,  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  do  so. 

If  the  Suprane  Court  had  agreed  to  make 
sex.  like  race,  a  "suspect  classificatimi" 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  all  stat- 
utory classlficatioiis  based  on  sex  would  be 
subject  to  rigorous  review  Imown  as  "strict 
judicial  scrutiny."  This  would  shift  the 
burden  to  the  statutory  body  to  show  a 
"compelling  interest"  which  could  tie  served 
only  by  maintaining  the  sex  dassificatkm 
scheme.  That  is  what  the  Equal  RighU 
Amendment  would  require.  This  is  what  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  would  not  do. 

Between  the  years  1971  and  1973,  the 
Court  was  moving  toward  a  position  which 
used  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  prohib- 
it sex  discrimination.  Since  that  time  the 
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I  at  ttie  BqiuJ  Ricbti  Amendment  by 
baa.  iranioklly.  halted  that  move- 
.  In  Xtn  the  oooeunlnf  opinion  of  Jii>- 
tteea  Powell.  Buffer,  and  Blartman  In  mm- 
Itafo  V.  JHdkardKm  (411  VA  677  (imi) 


"TlMte  la  another  .  .  .  oompelUnc  reaaon 
for  defoRtnc  a  general  categorlstaig  of  aex 
damtfleattaH  aa  tnvoklnc  the  atrlcteat  test 
of  Judldal  acruUny.  The  Equal  RlchU 
Amendment,  which  If  adopted  will  reaolve 
the  aubatanoe  of  thia  predae  queatlon.  haa 
been  approved  by  the  Concreas  and  submit- 
ted for  ratification  to  the  sUtes.  If  this 
Amendment  is  duly  adopted,  it  will  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people  accomplished  In 
the  manner  preacribed  in  the  Constitution." 

In  19T4.  the  Court  acaln  made  it  clear  in 
Kahn  V.  SHevtn  (41«  VA  351  [1974])  that  It 
would  go  no  further  In  scrutinizing  statu- 
tory flasalflrationi  based  on  sex.  The  Court 
is  looklnc  to  the  political  process  to  decide 
this  queatlon  by  the  passage  or  defeat  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

IS  xxisTnro  lioislatioii  sumcmrr  to 

IXAOICATB  DISCBIMIIIATIOH? 

Opponents  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment argue  that  existing  legislation  is  suffl- 
doit  to  eradicate  present  discrimination. 
The  fact  la  that  the  best  of  such  legislation 
la  still  fragmentary.  TiUe  VII  of  the  1»«4 
Chrll  Rlghta  Act.  for  example,  applies  only 
to  bustaieases  which  have  more  than  15  em- 
ployees and  which  engage  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. Obviously  it  does  not  cover  all  dis- 
crimination in  employment. 

WnX   TBI   BQUAL   aiGHTS   AMXNDlfZirT   KmCI 

gsx-aeaaaoATD    slxspikg    oa    BATRxooif 

pscnxriB? 

Under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  men 
and  women  will  not  be  required  to  share 
bathroom  and  sleeping  accommodations. 
Laws  relating  to  such  personal  privacy  will 
be  unaffected  by  Implementation  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  tradltioiml 
power  of  the  state  to  regulate  cohabitation 
and  sexual  activity  by  unmarried  parties 
would  permit  segregation  of  the  sexes  In 
sleeping  quarters  at  coeducational  colleges. 
priaon  dormitories,  and  military  barracks. 
The  Congresalonal  report  concluded: 

"Another  collateral  legal  principle  flows 
from  the  ccmstltutional  right  of  privacy  es- 
tabllahed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Orinoold 
V.  Connecticut,  3S1  U.S.  47S  [1965].  This 
right  would  likewise  permit  a  separation  of 
the  sexes  with  respect  to  such  places  as 
public  toOets.  as  well  as  sleeping  quarters  of 
public  insUtutlons.  (&  Rep.  No.  689.  92d 
Cong..  3d  Seas.  12  [1972].)" 
WHAT  wnx  ax  thk  lcbal  xppbct  op  thx  iqual 

BisHTa  AMBinMfxn  oa  woim  ams  thxix 

FAMiLna? 

The  Equal  Rlghta  Amendment  will  not 
affect  a  woman's  right  to  choose  to  be  a 
bomemaker.  It  will  simply  insure  that  (1) 
her  legal  status  will  in  no  way  penalize  her 
for  her  choice  to  stay  at  home:  and  (3) 
should  her  circumstances  require  her  to  be 
outalde  the  home,  her  legal  status  will  not 
hanrttrap  her  ability  to  support  herself  or 
her  family  w  to  otherwise  participate  in  so- 
ciety. 

Under  English  commtMi  law,  from  which 
moat  American  state  laws  governing  the 
family  were  derived,  a  woman  lost  most  of 
her  I^al  righta  with  marriage.  According  to 
the  mmmnn  law  the  "very  being  or  legal  ex- 
istence of  the  woman  is  suspended  during 
the  marriage,  or  at  least  incorporated  and 
oonaoUdated  into  that  of  the  huaband.  .  . 
(1  W.  Blarlritnne.  Commentariea.  442  (6th 
ed.  17741.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Although  much  has  been  aooompUahed 
since  women  were  considered  their  hua- 
band's  or  father's  chattel,  there  are  still 
laws  which  view  a  homemaker  as  a  "kept" 
woman,  an  appendage  of  her  husband.  The 
Equal  Rlghta  Amendment  will  require  that 
all  federal  and  state  laws  give  continuing 
legal  statua  to  a  woman  once  ahe  haa  mar- 
ried, and  will  recognise  her  contribution  to 
the  marriage. 

Cases  such  as  Coieman  v.  Jfarytond  and 
Conway  v.  Dana  illustrate  the  principle 
that  a  husband  and  wife  have  a  responsibili- 
ty to  one  another  and  to  the  fidelity  of  their 
marriage,  which  reaponalbllity  cannot  be  as- 
signed to  only  one  party  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
Both  parents  are  also  responsible  to  share 
the  support  and  care  of  their  children.  The 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  further  held 
that  a  mother  may  fulfill  her  support  obli- 
gation to  her  children  by  staying  home  and 
providing  full-time  child  care  and  home- 
making.  ( Wasioiek  v.  WasioUk.  380  A.  2d  400 
[Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  19771.) 

»  SUMMAXT.  WHAT  LIOAI.  SPPBCT  WILL  THK 
■qUAL  aiOBTS  AUXmilfKIIT  HAVX? 

1.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will 
make  aex  a  "suspect  classification"  under 
the  Constitution,  and  shift  the  legislative 
body  the  duty  to  show  a  "compelling  state 
interest"  in  order  to  defend  any  statutory 
scheme  that  treats  people  differently  solely 
because  of  their  sex. 

2.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  re- 
quire that  laws  deal  with  people  on  the 
basis  of  individual  characteristics,  not  on 
the  basis  of  their  sex  alone.  It  will  protect 
both  men  and  women  from  legal  regulation 
based  on  stereotypes  about  their  "proper" 
roles  and  f  imctlons. 

3.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  give 
Constitutional  sanction  to  the  statutory 
gains  of  the  last  century  and  establish  full 
equality  of  citizenship  for  all  Americans.* 


VOLKMER     OVERVIEW     OP    FED- 
ERAL FIREARMS  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  VOLKMER 

opmaaooai 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  RSPItSSKirTATrWS 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
along  with  90  of  our  colleagues  have 
reintroduced  the  Federal  Firearms 
Law  Reform  Act,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of 
law-abiding  firearms  owners.  Our  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Senator  Mc- 
Clitbs,  introduced  companion  legisla- 
tion with  32  Senate  consponsors. 

This  legislation  provides  a  ref ocus  of 
the  enforcement  of  our  Federal  fire- 
arms laws  away  from  the  bureaucratic 
regulation  and  abuse  of  the  rights  of 
law-abiding  citizens  and  toward  an 
actual  law  enforcement  strategy  of 
combating  those  who  criminally  use  a 
firearm.  The  legislation  provides  for  a 
strict,  and  certain,  punishment  of 
these  criminals,  through  a  tough  man- 
datory sentencing  procedure. 

Although  President  Reagan  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  violent  attack  by 
a  firearm,  he  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  more  gun  control  is  not  the 
answer  to  violent  crime.  He  has  contin- 
ued to  support  the  concept  of  strict 
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criminal  penaltleg  for  those  commit- 
ting violent  offenses. 

I  believe  that  my  legislation  Is  a 
proper  and  reasonable  response  to  the 
problem  of  violent  crime.  It  focuses  ef- 
forts upon  the  perpetrator  of  violent 
criminal  offenses.  It  wiU  force  the 
criminal  abuoer  of  firearms  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  acts. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  RacoRi)  a  summary  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  invite  you  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  focus  on  criminal  responsibil- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
individual  rights  of  law-abiding  gun 
owners  everywhere. 

This  I^oislatior  Iroixasxs  the  Pocus 
Upom  Gxirniifx  Criminals 

1.  This  bill  would  make  uniform  the 
classes  of  "prohibited  persons"  who  cannot 
buy  or  own  firearms. 

Existing  law  contains  inconsistent  classifi- 
cations. 18  U.S.C.  922  prohibits  receipt  of 
firearms  by,  or  sale  to,  four  classes  of  per- 
sons; 18  UJ3.C.  1201  prohibits  possession  by 
six  classes  of  persons.  But  the  classes  pro- 
hibited by  each  section  are  not  consistent, 
so  that  a  person  may  be  banned  from  receiv- 
ing but  not  from  possessing,  or  possessing 
but  not  receiving.  Moreover.  1201  makes  It 
clear  that  a  person  who  has  been  pardoned 
is  no  longer  disabled  from  possessing,  but 
922's  drafters  forgot  to  include  a  similar  sec- 
tion, so  whether  he  may  receive  Is  unsettled. 

This  biU  would  combine  the  classes  under 
both  sections,  eliminating  both  overlap  and 
inconsistency.  Seven  rlissew  of  persons 
would  be  banned  from  all  receipt,  purchase, 
or  possession  of  firearms;  the  same  rules  on 
pardons  and  expungement  would  apply  to 
all.  Confusion  and  overlap  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Convicted  felons  would  be  banned 
from  all  such  activities,  "conviction"  being 
as  defined  by  state  law. 

2.  This  bill  would  expand  the  prohibitions 
against  purchase  from  non-dealers  by  felons 
and  other  prohibited  persons. 

Existing  law.  paradoxically,  makes  it  il- 
legal for  a  dealer  to  sell  to  "prohibited  per- 
sons", including  felons,  but  does  not  prohib- 
it private  citizens  from  doing  so. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  all  persons,  dealer 
or  not,  from  selling  to  felons  and  other 
classes  of  "prohibited  persons". 

3.  This  bill  would  expand  the  criminal 
sanctions  available  against  those  who  use 
firearms  in  commission  of  federal  offenses. 

Existing  law  applies  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentence  for  those  who  commit  a 
second-offense  use  of  a  firearm  in  a  federal 
felony.  It  provides  that  these  persons  may 
not  receive  probation,  but  does  not  prevent 
them  from  receiving  parole  or  work  fur- 
loughs. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  such  persons  from 
receiving  parole,  or  furloughs  as  well, 
during  the  mandatory  sentence  period.  It 
thus  increases  the  sanctions  against  genu- 
ine, gun-using  criminals 
this  lcoislatioh  would  MAxaow  thz  law's 

POCnS  AWAT  PBOM  LAW-ABISIHG  AMKXICAKS 

1.  This  bill  would  force  federal  agencies  to 
concentrate  upon  Intentional,  criminal  vio- 
lators and  forbid  them  to  harasa  law-aMding 
citizens  In  an  attempt  to  meet  "arrest 
quotas". 

Existing  law  classifies  most  OCA  viola- 
tions a  "mala  prohlbita".  for  which  an 
honest  citizen,  totally  lacking  In  criminal 
intent,  may  be  convicted  should  he  make  an 
inadvertent,    technical    error.    BATF   has 
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abused  this  bfoad  power  by  ruining  the  lives 
and  livelihood  of  law-abidbic  citizens.  More- 
over, the  availability  of  "easy  cases",  with- 
out the  time  consumption  and  penonal  risk 
required  to  InfOtrate  genuine  criminal  mar- 
kets, has  led  BATF  to  divert  7S%  or  more  of 
its  resources  to  making  these  cases,  and  only 
10%  to  pursuing  armed  felons  and  those 
who  knowingly  sell  to  them.  Even  a  valid 
federal  firearms  case  expends  enough  re- 
sources to  catch  and  convict  ten  murderers, 
robbers  or  rapists;  the  bureaucratic  waste  of 
these  resources,  and  the  waste  of  innocent 
lives,  cannot  be  Justified. 

This  bill  would  require  proof  of  a  "willful" 
violation  in  order  to  convict.  Innocent 
intent  would  now  be  a  defense  to  an  honest 
citizen,  and  federal  bureaucrats  would  be 
forced  to  focus  their  arrests  against  those 
who  willfully  break  the  firearms  laws. 

2.  This  bill  would  tighten  the  definition  of 
"engaged  in  the  business"  of  dealing  In  fire- 
arms. 

Existing  law  requires  every  person  "en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  dealing"  in  guns  to 
obtain  a  federal  license.  Anyone  who  falls  to 
comply  commits  a  federal  felony,  even  if  he 
does  so  unintentionally.  But  the  law  falls  to 
define  "engaged  In  the  buxtness".  BATF  has 
frequently  abused  this  vague  directive  to 
entrap  honest  gun  collectors  into  selling 
two,  three  or  four  of  their  collection,  in 
accord  with  aU  laws,  then  claim  that  the 
combination  of  sales  constituted  being  "en- 
gaged in  the  business".  Yet  BATF  has  also 
refused  to  issue  licenses  to  persons  who  like- 
wise sell  only  a  few  of  their  collection, 
claiming  that  their  resources  are  over- 
stretched by  having  to  audit  so  many  licens- 
ees. Many  collectors  have  thus  been  ruined; 
indeed,  BATF  has  been  making  twice  as 
many  "engaged  in  the  business"  cases  as 
"felon  in  possession"  and  "sale  to  felon" 
combined! 

This  bill  would  clarify  "engaged  in  the 
business"  to  include  only  those  who  devote 
effort  to  repetitive  gun  sales  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  making  a  profit.  Collectors  and 
hobbyists  who  occasionally  swap  or  sell  inci- 
dental to  their  hobby  would  not  t>e  within 
the  definition.  Since  prohibitions  against 
sale  to  felons,  etc..  would  now  apply  to  all 
persons,  not  Just  licensees,  the  limits  on 
such  sales  would  not  be  reduced  by  this  nar- 
rowing of  definition. 

3.  This  legislation  would  clarify  and  focus 
restrictions  upon  Interstate  firearms  sales. 

Existing  law  contains  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  all  transfers  of  firearms  be- 
tween residents  of  different  states.  The  pro- 
hibition was  intended  to  prevent  persons 
from  evading  local  gun  laws  by  buying  in 
other  areas.  The  problem  is  the  prohibition 
is  too  broad.  A  person  transferring  a  firearm 
to  a  relative  in  another  state  may  violate 
this  section  even  if  neither  state  would  pro- 
hibit the  transfer  and  both  [MulJes  are  per- 
mitted to  receive  and  own  under  federal  law. 
The  general  rule  is,  moreover,  riddled  with 
confusing  and  technical  exceptions:  a 
person  may  transfer  to  a  dealer  in  the  other 
state,  transfer  by  bequest,  purchase  a  re- 
placement firearm  with  certain  paperwork, 
purchase  in  a  geographically  oonUguous 
state  (but  only  certain  firearms  and  only 
with  different  paperwork)  and  so  on. 

Thia  legislation  would  narrow  this  into  a 
spedftc,  hard  rule.  One  citizen  may  transfer 
a  firearm  to  another  who  resides  In  a  differ- 
ent state,  and  the  recipient  may  bring  It 
into  his  state,  only  if  (1)  both  are  permitted 
to  receive  and  possess  under  federal  law;  (2) 
the  transfer  Is  legal  In  the  state  where  the 
recipient  resides  and  into  which  he  takes 
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the  gun  and  (3)  the  transfer  is  also  legal  in 
the  state  where  it  occurs.  If  it  would  violate 
federal  law,  the  law  of  the  state  where  it 
will  be  taken,  or  the  law  of  the  state  where 
the  tranaacUon  occurs,  it  would  still  consti- 
tute a  federal  crime.  Thus  the  law  would 
ban  Interstate  evasion  of  local  gun  laws,  but 
not  prevent  legitimate  transfers  where 
there  are  no  laws  to  be  evaded. 

this  LSOIBLATTOlt  WOULD  BAH  BUSXADCBATIC 
RAKASSICDrr  OP  HOITKST  CmZKHS 

1.  The  bill  would  ban  repetitive  harass- 
ment of  citizens  who  have  proven  their  in- 
nocence of  the  offenses  charged. 

Existing  law  gives  redundant  methods  of 
haraasment.  The  BATF  may  fOe  criminal 
charges  (and  sometimes  convict  even  with- 
out proof  of  criminal  intent),  and/or  confis- 
cate firearms,  and/or  revoke  a  dealer's  li- 
cense, if  any.  Senate  hearings  have  shown 
that  BATF  frequently  uses  this  power  to 
"puhlah"  a  person  who  insists  on  going  to 
trial  and  then  proves  his  innocence.  After 
sometimes  spending  up  to  $15,000  in  legal 
fees,  the  victim  is  informed  that  BATF  will 
use  the  same  charges  in  a  clvU  case  to  for- 
feit and  destroy  his  firearms  collections,  or 
to  forfeit  his  license  and  livelihood.  In  one 
case.  BATF  used  all  three,  after  a  dealer 
had  been  acquitted  by  Jury,  they  offered  to 
return  his  Inventory  (the  entire  of  which 
had  been  confiscated,  severely  curtailing  his 
business)  only  if  he  would  wsJve  his  right  to 
sue  the  agents  for  false  arrest  and  civil 
rights  violations.  Present  BATF  policy  de- 
fines the  principle  that  a  vindication  by  a 
jury  of  one's  peers  should  be  enough  to  end 
a  case. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  where  a  citi- 
zen is  acquitted  by  Jury,  the  case  dismissed, 
or  otherwise  ended  in  his  vindication,  the 
same  charge  may  not  be  used  to  confiscate 
his  property  or  revoke  his  license.  Moreover, 
if  guns  are  confiscated  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  "intended  to  be  used"  in  a  viola- 
tion, BATF  must  bring  charges  within  120 
days.  This  would  eliminate  abuses  such  as 
the  one  where  BATF  was  still  withholding 
rate  collector's  items  two  and  a  half  years 
after  the  seizure,  without  filing  a  single 
charge. 

2.  This  bQl  would  ensure  that  the  burden 
of  an  unjust  or  harassing  action  rests  with 
the  government,  not  with  the  innocent 
victim. 

Existing  law  gives  the  victim  of  random 
harassment,  such  as  that  outlined  above,  no 
remedy.  If  BATF,  by  filing  of  specious 
charges  or  a  baseless  confiscation,  forces 
him  to  expend  money  to  hire  legal  counsel, 
the  entire  financial  burden  rests  upon  the 
innocent  victim.  This  gives  BATF  (which  re- 
ceives free  legal  assistance,  courtesy  of  the 
taxpajrers)  a  substantial  means  of  harass- 
ment 

This  bill  would  provide  that  a  judge  shall 
award  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  the 
victim  of  harassment  if  he  secures  the 
return  of  confiscated  property  by  resort  to  a 
court  of  law.  If  the  government  has  de- 
prived a  citizen  of  his  own  property,  and 
cannot  defend  that  deprivation,  it  should 
bear  the  burden— not  the  innocent  citizen. 
Moreover,  the  federal  district  judge  would 
be  empowered  to  award,  at  his  discretion, 
attorney's  fees  in  any  other  proceeding 
where  the  proceeding  was  brought  mali- 
doualy  or  without  justification.  Once  again, 
if  a  federal  agency  cannot  convince  a  feder- 
al Judge  that  they  had  a  basis  for  initiating 
an  action,  there  is  no  reason  the  innocent 
victim  should  bear  the  costs  of  proving  his 
Innocence.  Congress  has,  in  the  past,  ex- 
tended similar  protections  to  persons  who 
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have  been  subjected  to  IRS  haraasment  or 
deprivation  of  certain  civil  rlghta;  given  the 
egregious  record  of  BATF,  there  is  ample 
jtistlf  Ication  to  extend  this  protection  here. 

3.  This  bill  would  eliminate  useless  ammu- 
nition recordkeeping  and  licensing  require- 
ments. 

Existing  law  requires  persons  who  sell 
only  ammtmition,  not  guns,  to  secure  a  full 
federal  dealer's  license,  and  requires  them 
to  record  most  ammunition  sales.  Tet  even 
BATF  has  admitted  that  ammunition  rec- 
ordkeeping has  faUed  to  aid  in  solution  of 
crimes.  Since  billions  of  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion are  sold  annually,  these  requirements 
create  significant  paperwork  creation  and  li- 
censing requirements  without  aiding  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  the  requiremoit 
that  a  store  dealing  only  in  ammunition,  not 
in  gims,  obtain  a  federal  license,  and  elimi- 
nate recordkeeping  requirements  for  ammu- 
nition alone. 

4.  This  bill  would  reduce  the  risk  of  en- 
trapment of  legitimate  dealers. 

Existing  law  simply  says  that  a  dealer 
must  record  sales  of  firearms.  It  does  not 
clarify  whether  be  must  record  only  sales 
from  his  inventory  or  whether  he  must  also 
record  a  sale  from  his  private  collection. 
BATF  has  taken  an  Inconsistent  position  on 
this  matter.  In  one  recent  case,  documented 
in  the  April.  1980,  hearings.  BATF  induced 
a  legitimate  dealer  to  sell  a  few  firearms 
from  his  personal  collection,  kept  at  his 
home  and  not  classed  as  his  business  Inven- 
tory, without  recording  than  in  the  busi- 
ness records.  They  then  successfully  prose- 
cuted him  for  an  unrecorded  sale,  arguing 
that  lack  of  criminal  intent  is  no  defense. 
Later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  head  of 
BATF  had,  during  the  case,  written  to  Sena- 
tor Hayakawa.  stating  that  dealers  could 
keep  private  collections  and  need  not  record 
sales  from  such— precisely  the  offense  of 
which  the  dealer  had  been  convicted. 

This  bill  would  clarify  the  commands  of 
law  by  providing  expressly  that  a  dealer 
may  have  a  private  collection  and  may  sell 
from  it  as  any  other  private  citizen,  subject 
to  all  other  requirements  of  the  act  (no 
sales  to  felons,  in  violation  of  state  law. 
etc.). 

5.  This  bill  would  extend  to  licensed  deal- 
ers the  ordinary  protections  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment. 

Existing  law  permits  BATF  agents  to 
enter  a  dealer's  premises  during  business 
hours  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason  at  all. 
and  to  examine  his  records,  inventory,  etc 
BATF  agents  have  utilized  this  to  conduct 
harassment  checks  of  dealers,  sometimes 
spending  hours  poring  over  their  records 
and  examining  their  inventory,  without  any 
justification  or  even  suspicion. 

This  bill  would  require  agmts  to  have 
protMtble  cause  to  believe  that  a  violation 
has  occurred,  or  that  he  may  find  evidence 
of  such,  before  making  such  a  warranUeas 
entry.  (Note:  BATF  has  recently  claimed  to 
have  adopted  this  as  a  policy  in  any  event, 
so  it  is  unlikely  to  hinder  enforcement  ef- 
forts; but  it  will  ensure  that  this  policy  Is  ac- 
tuiUly  adhered  to  and  does  not  become  mere 
Up  service  to  the  Constitution).  This  Is  the 
mtninriiim  protection  that  can  be  afforded; 
even  with  it,  entry  could  be  made  without  a 
warrant,  which  is  considered  normal  coostl- 
tutlonal  protection  for  an  American  citizen, 
but  it  is  substantially  better  than  existing 
law. 

6.  This  bill  would  minimize  risks  of  un- 
justified bureaucratic  regulation. 
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BxtaUac  law  uitborlM*  BATP  to  adopt 
any  ragulatkm  thought  naaooably  neoea- 
mry.  whathar  or  not  rach  has  bem  ap- 
provad  by  CoocraM.  Indaed.  to  orenide 
waak  reculatlon.  both  Houaea  muat  vote  to 
dinpprore.  which  makea  It  exceedingly  dif- 
fleult  for  OoogreM  to  limit  administrative 
flat,  and  the  impoaltlon  of  rules  by  non- 
elaeted  life-term  bureaucrats. 

This  bm  sets  minimum  comment  periods 
for  any  retulatlon.  provides  that  either 
house  may  override  an  administrative  rule 
by  appropriate  resolution,  and  requires  that 
the  regulation  be  neeessary  to  discharge  of 
administrative  functleos  (rather  than  "rea- 
sonably necessary"  as  determined  in  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  administrators). 

7.  This  bill  reduces  unjustified  regulation 
of  sultatde  imported  firearms. 

Existing  law  empowers  the  administrators 
to  formulate  a  test  under  which  firearms 
may  be  imported  or  banned  from  Import. 
The  criteria  is  based  upon  whether  the  fire- 
arm Is  salted  to  "sporting  purposes",  which 
Is  undefined.  Criteria  now  employed  not 
only  focus  upon  s  variety  of  safety,  quality, 
and  related  tests,  but  also  Impose  a  number 
of  tests  (adjustable  sights,  large  caliber, 
etc)  which  are  claimed  to  be  related  to 
"sporting  purpoae". 

Under  this  bill,  the  secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  permit  ImporUtion  If  the  criteria 
were  met.  rather  than  having  a  discretion- 
ary power  to  refuse,  even  where  all  such 
have  been  satiafled. 

S.  This  UU  will  eliminate  useless  black 
powder  recordkeeping. 

Eristlng  law  was  originally  employed  by 
BATF  to  require  fuU  recordlieeping  of 
small-quantity  black-powder  sales,  although 
black-powder  guns  (mostly  antiques  or  repli- 
cas of  such)  are  rarely,  if  ever.  Involved  In 
crime.  Congress  recently  amended  the  stat- 
utes to  fllmlnafe  recordkeeping  for  persons 
buying  small  quantities  for  a  sporting  pur- 
pose, whereupon  BATP  passed  another  reg- 
ulation, requiring  such  buyers  to  file  an  affi- 
davit that  they  were  buying  such— in  order 
to  escape  the  paper-work*  This  was  a  classic 
example  of  bureaucratic  make-work.  In  defi- 
ance even  of  the  legislature. 

This  bill  would  ban  such  ridiculous  and 
wasteful  requirements. 

9.  This  Mil  wiU  eliminate  local  harassment 
of  gun  owners  traveling  for  legitimate  sport- 
ing purposes. 

Under  existing  conditions,  a  person  travel- 
ing to  and  from  a  legitimate  sporting  event, 
and  taking  his  firearm  with  him  by  auto- 
mobUe.  may  pass  from  his  own  state 
through  others  which  have  different  gun 
laws.  He  may  go  from  a  state  which  has  no 
permit  requirement  into  one  that  does:  or 
be  may  have  a  permit  In  his  own  state  but 
not  in  every  single  state  through  which  he 
will  drive.  Under  many  state  and  local  laws. 
Indeed,  non-residents  cannot  obtain  a  local 
permit.  He  may  thus  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion even  though  his  firearm  is  kept  safely 
stored  where  It  could  not  be  misused,  and  be 
punished  even  where  the  law  would  not 
allow  him  to  comply. 

Ubder  this  bill,  such  a  person  may  trans- 
port a  firearm  through  such  a  state,  pro- 
vided (1)  lie  Is  traveling  in  intersUte  com- 
merce: (3)  the  gun  is  unloaded  and  (3)  it  Is 
stored  so  as  not  to  be  readfly  sccesslble. 
This  protects  both  the  local  gun  laws  and 
the  legitimate  sportsnum. 

WHAT  THIS  Snx  WOOLS  NOT  DO 

It  would  not  permit  dangerous  Individuals 
to  obtain  firearma.  The  rlsssm  of  felons  and 
others  fortridden  to  own  arms  are.  if  any- 
thing, more  comprehensive   than  existing 
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law.  These  groups  are  consistently  defined, 
and  private  dtlMns  as  well  as  dealers  are 
forbidden  to  sell  firearms  to  them,  rather 
than  Just  dealers,  ss  under  current  law. 

It  would  not  permit  evasion  of  local  gun 
lawa  Interstate  transfers  could  take  place 
only  if  In  accord  with  federal  law.  the  law  of 
the  state  of  residence  of  the  buyer  and  into 
which  the  firearm  will  be  taken,  and  the  law 
of  the  state  where  the  transfer  occurs.  If 
the  sale  Is  In  full  accord  with  all  these  stat- 
utes, no  local  law  could  be  evaded. 

It  would  not  permit  mail-order  sales.  Re- 
quirements of  face-to- face  transfer  (wheth- 
er intrastate  or  IntersUte)  would  still  exist, 
ss  would  all  requirements  of  sale  set  out 
above. 

It  would  not  permit  Importation  of  unde- 
sirable firearms.  Firearms  being  imported 
must  not  only  be  suited  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, but  must  meet  all  other  exUting  crite- 
ria.* 


INTERVSHOR'S  CREATION 
HAZARDOUS  TO  LIBERTY? 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

or  WISCONSIN 
m  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
(xtnstituents.  Sister  Thomas  More  Ber- 
tels,  of  Manitowoc.  Wis.,  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  issue  of  interve- 
nor  funding  and  has  written  a  very 
cogent  and  illuminating  guest  editorial 
on  the  subject.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

Our  political  system  Is  a  dynamic,  open 
mechansim  which  breeds  all  sorts  of  new  de- 
velopments, some  of  which  are  planned  and 
some  of  which  "Jes  growed".  like  Topsy. 
One  of  the  latest  is  the  office  of  intervener. 
If  you  aren't  aware  of  this  post,  take  heed! 
The  liberty  you  save  may  be  your  own! 

The  concept  is  not  new.  Webster's  Un- 
abridged defines  the  intervener  as  one  who 
comes  between,  or  more  precisely  who  be- 
comes "a  party  to  an  action  or  other  legal 
proceeding  begun  by  others  for  the  protec- 
tion of  an  alleged  interest." 

Wisconsin  statutes  provide  for  such  in- 
volvement. The  attorney  general  or  his  dele- 
gate may  be  required  to  serve  "on  various 
policy-making  units  of  state  government," 
according  to  the  Wisconsin  Blue  Book.  (The 
key  term  here  is  "policymaking,"  please 
note!) 

This  power  was  expanded  significantly  in 
19«7  (Chapter  75).  Now  the  attorney  gener- 
al is  required  to  appoint  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates as  Public  Intervenor.  "authorized  to 
formally  intervene  In  all  water  and  other  re- 
source proceedings  where  such  intervention 
Is  needed  for  the  protection  of  public 
righU'  ". 

Farmers  have  more  than  a  little  interest 
in  this  office  since  it  has  become  the  tool  of 
a  host  of  special  interests  groups  which  are 
hell  bent  on  telling  food  producers  how 
they  will  raise  crops  and  livestock  in  future. 
And  how  well  informed  is  the  'public  inter- 
veaor"? 

To  Judge  by  his  recent  campaign  to  ban 
Pesticide  2.4D,  not  very.  He  claims  the 
chemical  is  not  necessary  since  alternatives 
are  available:  "mowing,  tilling,  hand  labor, 
tethered  billy  goats."  Suggestions  such  as 
this  one  are  enough  to  send  farmers  out  of 
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food  production  into  fuel  permanently! 
(Have  you  decided  alresdy  whether  you 
want  to  eat  or  move?) 

This  weird  development  is  well  developed 
nationally.  Newsweek  columnist  Hugh  Sidey 
(3-30-81)  described  the  latest  thing  in 
Washington  Intervenors  as  "an  army  in  pin- 
stripes and  Gucci's."  Among  the  several  go- 
betweens  he  listed  was  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center,  "whose  troops  tramped 
up  to  the  Hill  to  protest  proposed  food 
stamp  cuts.  FRAC,  employing  25  lawyers, 
technicians  and  persuaders,  gets  two-thirds 
of  its  million-dollar  budget  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  it  Is  now  attacking.  Uncle  Sam 
is  once  again  caught  beating  himself  over 
the  head."  (The  key  concept  here  is  federal 
funding,  please  note!) 

The  number  of  Intervenor  groups  multi- 
plied during  the  Carter  administration.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  there  are  some  2,500 
operating  in  our  nation's  capital.  Their  lead- 
ers do  not  operate  in  Isolation  from  one  an- 
other; they  have  perfected  a  technique 
called  "networking,"  which  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  constitutes  a  one-issue  coali- 
tion. 

A  prime  example  is  Rural  America  Inc.,  an 
advocacy  group  which  claims  to  have  made 
a  difference  in  Improving  the  lives  of  people 
and  communities  in  rural  areas.  "Througti 
our  efforts,  we  have  built  a  strong  network 
of  local  groups.  sUte  affiliates,  and  a 
highly-respected  and  dynamic  national  or- 
gainization. "  This  claim  was  made  in  a  bro- 
chure advertising  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
ference of  RAI.  held  in  Washington's  Shore- 
ham  Hotel.  Feb.  8-10.  1981.  Its  purpose:  to 
"adopt  a  new  rural  action  agenda  and  strat- 
egy for  its  implementation."  According  to 
Columnist  Larry  Waterfield  (The  Grower. 
Sept.  1980).  RAI  gets  "aU  sorts  of  funding 
from  federal  agencies.  It  largely  exists  from 
the  largess  of  the  federal  treasury.  The  fed- 
eral government  *  •  •  the  professional  crit- 
ics to  attack  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
socially  useful  groups  In  America  or  the 
world— the  growers,  farmers  and  ranchers." 

Intervenor  funding!  This  is  a  common 
term  for  ""subsidies  government  agencies 
make  to  'public  interest'  groups  that  partici- 
pate in  the  rulemaking  proceedings.  It  Is  a 
waste  of  tax  dollars  because  agencies,  them- 
selves, are  supposed  to  represent  the  public 
interest',"  says  the  editor  of  Congressional 
Action,  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
newsletter  (1-30-81). 

FRAC  is  a  federally-funded  lobby.  RAI  is 
a  network  of  federally-funded  lobbies  which 
is  Itself  federally-funded.  "Public  interest" 
lobbies  differ  from  so-called  "private  inter- 
est"  lobbies  in  other  ways  besides  the  source 
of  their  funds. 

Pressuring  politicians  to  get  their  kind  of 
legislation  on  the  books  is  not  the  whole 
story.  Intervenors  try— often  very  success- 
fully—to get  their  adherents  appointed  to 
l>oards,  commissions,  councils,  etc.,  within 
the  agencies  whose  mission  it  Is  to  interpret, 
implement,  enforce  this  same  legislation. 
The  intervenor  completes  the  process  by 
making  itself  available  as  a  consuitor  to  the 
same  agencies. 

Put  this  process  another  way:  the  federal 
government  provides  grant  money  to  put  in- 
tervenor groups  in  business,  then  hires  their 
personnel  to  serve  on  policy-making  boards, 
then  buys  the  services  of  the  group  on  a 
consulting  basis!  No  other  lobby  has  It  so 
good! 

Russ  Weisensel,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agri-Business  Council  (Madison), 
reminded  his  membership  that  all  is  not 
well   with   these   intervenors.   While   every 
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member  of  the  group— or  the  network— may 
tell  the  same  story,  "they  do  not  have  all 
the  facts;  they  are  not  open  to  reason  and 
logic;  they  are  not  interested  In  understand- 
ing an  issue  from  aU  sides;  and  they  have 
absolutely  no  understanding  of  food  produc- 
tion." 

Of  course,  these  self-appointed  champions 
of  an  unknowing  constituency  don't  need 
the  facts  nor  an  understanding  of  an  indus- 
try. Who  U  there  to  demand  a  reckoning  of 
facts  or  funding?  Says  Sidey,  "The  danger, 
of  course,  is  that  the  simi  of  all  these  special 
interests  (intervenors)  will  ultimately  tran- 
scend the  national  good,  though  at  this 
point  so  many  are  clamoring,  it  appears  that 
they  all  may  fail."  Hopefully. 

(IncldentaUy,  who  knows  the  name  of 
Wisconsin's  very  own  public  Intervenor? 
And  what's  he/she  been  up  to  lately?)* 


DISTRESS  IN  THE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  KHfirasoTA 
VX  THE  HOOSE  OP  RSPRESKHTATIVE8 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  April  27  gives  one  reason 
for  the  distress  of  American  auto  com- 
panies and  their  employees  that  is  all 
too  often  overlooked. 

The  chief  economist  for  General 
Motors  says  the  wage  premium  paid  to 
American  autoworkers  is  50  to  70  per- 
cent over  the  wage  paid  to  the  average 
manufacturing  worker.  In  Japan, 
often  cited  as  the  cause  for  distress' 
the  premium  is  only  20  to  25  percent! 

Sam  Nakagama.  Kidder  Peabody 
economist,  makes  the  same  point 
about  Ford.  Average  wage  cost  of  POrd 
employees  rose  25  percent  to  $19.99 
per  hour  from  I»79  to  1980. 

No  wonder  the  Industry  is  in  trouble. 
Consiuners  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
price  U.S.  automakers  need  to  charge 
to  cover  these  kinds  of  costs.  So  the  In- 
dustry is  asking  the  Government  to 
force  consumers  to  pay  it  through 
quotas  or  tariff. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  our  $10 
per  hour  constituents  do  not  want  to 
pay  for  cars  built  with  $20  per  hour 
labor,  and  even  more  difficult  to  see 
why  we  should  force  them  to  do  so 
through  quotas. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  editorial 
follows: 

A  Test  of  Wnx 

Marina  Von  Neumann  Whitman,  who  nine 
years  ago  became  the  first  woman  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Is  now 
»  vice  president  and  chief  economist  for 
General  Motors.  The  other  day.  in  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  New  York  Financial 
Writers  Association,  she  ventured  some 
thoughts  atwut  the  U.S.  automobile  indus- 
try and  iu  ability  to  match  Japanese  compe- 
tition. 

Among  other  things,  she  scotched  the 
notion  that  productivity  gains  can  be  count- 
ed upon  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the 
economy  and  of  the  automobile  industry. 
Even  if  productivity  gains  were  to  double— a 
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most  unlikely  prospect— that  would  shave 
only  1  percentage  point  off  the  infUtion 
rate,  she  said.  Moreover,  productivity  gains 
can't  be  expected  to  offset  the  labor  cost  im- 
balance between  the  Industry  here  and  in 
Japan.  Various  calculations,  she  said,  put 
the  wage  premium  paid  to  U.S.  autoworkers 
over  the  average  manufacturing  worker  in 
this  country  at  from  50  to  70  percent.  (She 
uses  a  conservative  53  percent.)  This  com- 
pares with  a  20  to  25  percent  premium  paid 
to  their  Japanese  counterparts. 

"There  is  no  exchange  rate  in  the  world 
that  would  eliminate  that  differential."  she 
said. 

So  what  is  the  answer?  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion." she  said,  "that  if  our  industry  is  to  be 
competitive  we  have  got  to  change  the  com- 
pensation (XMt  equation." 

Sam  I.  Nakagama,  the  Kidder.  Peabody 
economist,  notes  that  Ford  Motor  Co.  makes 
much  the  same  point  in  iU  annual  report. 
At  Ford,  the  average  earnings  of  its  hourly 
employees  rose  to  $11.45  an  hour  in  1980,  up 
from  $10.35  in  1979.  With  benefits  calculat- 
ed at  $8J»4  an  hour.  Ford's  wage  costs  rose 
to  $19.99  an  hour,  a  25.4  percent  increase 
over  the  year  before.  The  big  rise  in  benefit 
costs  was  attributable  to  the  fact  that  fixed 
benefit  costs  were  spread  over  fewer  hours 
worked.  Presumably,  if  the  industry  had 
been  more  active  the  rise  wouldn't  have 
been  quite  so  steep. 

Nevertheless.  $19.99  an  hour  for  a  U.S. 
factory  worker— especially  in  an  industry  as 
hard  pressed  as  automobiles— is  beyond 
belief.  As  Mrs.  Whitman  suggested,  some- 
thing has  to  give.  And  at  Ford,  something 
indeed  did.  Average  Ford  employment  in 
the  United  SUtes  dropped  to  179.900  last 
year  from  239.500  the  year  before.  And  al- 
though Ford  employment  worldwide  was 
down  too.  to  426.700  from  494.600.  the  per- 
centage drop  in  this  country.  25  percent 
was  far  greater  than  that  worldwide,  14  7* 
percent. 

General  Motors  and  Ford  have  been  press- 
ing the  United  Auto  Workers  to  renegotiate 
their  current  wage  contracts,  so  far  without 
success.  But.  Mr.  Nakagama  notes,  the 
union's  attitude  might  change  after  local 
union  elections  are  held  this  spring. 

Charles  L.  Schultze,  who  headed  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  in  the  Carter 
administration,  points  out  that  the  phenom- 
enon of  outsized  wage  increases  is  not 
unique  to  tpe  automobile  industry.  "The 
gap  betweeif  the  hourly  employment  costs 
of  the  steel  industry  and  the  manufacturing 
Industry  average  rose  from  25  percent  in  the 
mid-1960s  to  60  percent  in  1980."  he  noted 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal. "And  when  It  got  in  trouble  a  few  years 
ago  because  of  its  declining  competitiveness, 
the  steel  industry  took  advantage  of  the 
very  loose  and  peculiar  definition  of  'dump- 
ing* in  our  trade  laws  to  wangle  frwn  the 
government  a  "trigger-price'  mechanism 
which  limits  price  compeUtion  from  foreign 
steel." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Schultze  observed,  the  prob- 
lem of  downside  "stickiness"  in  wages  and 
prices  has  been  made  much  worse  over  the 
past  10  years  by  a  steadily  widening  wage 
differential  in  a  number  of  large  unionized 
Industries  that  are  either  regulated,  highly 
concentrated  or  have  benefited  from  the 
energy  situation. 

In  nine  major  industries  employing  more 
than  3  million  workers,  he  noted,  hourly 
yy  <not  counting  fringes)  rose  from  19 
percent  above  the  manufacturing  average  in 
1»OT  to  42  percent  above  in  1980.  The  rela- 
tive growth  in  fringes  was  probably  even 
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larger.  The  industries  are  coal,  steel,  autca. 
rails,  petroleum  refining,  tires,  aluminum, 
cans  and  trucking. 

What  can  and  should  be  done?  One  thing 
certainly,  should  not.  The  United  States 
should  not  restrict  automobile  imports.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  professed  sup- 
port for  free  trade  and  opposition  to  import 
quotas.  But  it  concedes  it  has  a  problem.  To 
fend  off  legislated  quotas,  it  is  urging  Japan 
and  its  automobile  makers  to  adopt  "volun- 
tary" restraints  on  car  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Schultze,  now  a  senior  fellow  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  says  that  if  Japanese 
competition  Is  permitted  to  continue  GM 
and  Ford  for  the  first  time  in  35  years 
might  get  away  with  a  "very  modest"  wage 
increase  or  none  at  aU.  Moreover,  a  refusal 
to  validate  the  automobUe  industry's  cur- 
rent wage  and  price  structure  with  protec- 
tion against  imports  might  help  trim  wage 
costs  in  those  other  industries  much  above 
the  national  average. 

Not  to  do  so.  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
a  clear  signal  that  the  administration— 
which  has  staked  its  political  future  on  win- 
ning the  war  against  inflation— has  no  real 
intention  of  doing  anything  about  excessive 
wage  and  price  increases.* 


DO  NOT  BLOW  THE  DEFENSE 
BUILDUP 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
conservatives  are  jeopardizing  the 
future  of  our  desperately  needed  de- 
fense buildup. 

After  many  years  of  work,  we  con- 
servatives have  persuaded  the  people 
that  America's  defenses  were  down 
and  strong  actions  were  needed  to  re- 
store our  safety.  Our  efforts  were  re- 
warded. The  people  have  shifted  their 
position  on  defense,  the  largest  and 
most  rapid  shift  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  the  people  are  not  fools.  While 
they  clearly  want  a  stronger  America 
they  do  not  want  their  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  spent  foolishly.  And  they 
will  resent  and  reject  us  tx>nservatives 
if  we  faU  to  use  responsibly  the  trust 
they  placed  in  us. 

Already  there  is  unsettling  evidence 
that  conservatives  could  shatter  that 
trust. 

R.  James  Woolsey  and  Leonard  Sul- 
livan. Jr.,  are  experienced  and  percep- 
tive men  who  have  seen  the  danger 
signals.  They  speak,  with  authority, 
having  seen  the  problem  from  both 
inside  and  outside  the  PentagoiL 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who  are 
working  to  strengthen  America  to  read 
carefully  the  two  articles  printed 
below.  We  will  faU  in  our  task  if  we  do 
not  avoid  the  pitfalls  they  clearly 
point  out. 
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tmm  ATtotlon  We«k  *  8|»ee  TeehncdocT. 
Apr.  n,  IMll 
How  To  Knx  a  Comnraua 
^1^  dollar  add-ona  are  being  aought  for 
dafaiMOlv  tbe  Rmsui  AdmlniatrmUoo— 420 
bimaB  more  In  budget  authority  ba  nacal 
IMS  thv  the  origtaial  Carter  aubmlaalon.  At 
tlM  Hne  ^^T**.  more  than  $40-bilUon  worth 
of  euta  Id  aodal  and  chrU  progiama  are  being 
lequeated.  A  coneepaua  haa  developed  that 
the  VA.  needa  a  atnoger  defenae  at  the 
tfi—  ^itnm  tt  attacka  Inflation,  but  thla  could 
be  a  (ragOe  oonaenaua.  One  view  on  how  to 
deatroy  thla  oonaenaua  oomea  from  Leonard 
flolUvan.  Jr..  former  amlatant  aeeretary  of 
Dafenae  for  program  analyala  and  evalua- 
tion. Hla  preacrlption  detalla  are  arguable, 
but  the  eonoept  that  induatry  or  govern- 
ment could  fumble  away  badly  needed  De- 
fenae budget  Increaaea  to  make  up  for  past 
underfunding  deaervca  a  hearing.) 

In  remarkably  abort  order,  the  new  Ad- 
mtniftT***""  haa  committed  Itaelf  to  realign- 
ing Amerlca'a  future.  Our  long-neglected  na- 
tional aecurtty  intereaU  have  finally  been 
granted  top  federal  priority.  The  President 
haa  put  forward  a  five-year  plan  to  increase 
Defenae  outlays  by  41  percent  over  what 
was  spent  in  the  prior  five  years— tn  con- 
stant dollars. 

Will  this  heady,  high-flying  new  sUtus 
convert  the  military-Industrial  inferiority 
complez  into  delusions  of  grandeur?  If  so, 
our  vital  new  national  security  program  wiU 
be  shot  down  by  all  those  other  special  In- 
terest groups  which  perceive  that  their  lib- 
eral pets  are  being  starved  to  death  to 
fatten  up  the  military  goose  that  lays  those 
golden  def«)ae  industry  eggs. 

Leat  we  forget,  here  are  20  easy  ways  that 
have  been  wed  before  to  help  kill  the  goose: 
Demand  only  sophisticated  weapons  (like 
$3.5-billlon  carrieis  and  $1.5-billlon  cruisers) 
ji^fgMj  of  Increasing  numbers  of  operation- 
al weapons  and  units  as  weU. 

Procure  only  the  Utest  immature  glamour 
weapons  Instead  of  continuing  product  Im- 
provement and  life  extension  of  more  reli- 
able, operationally  mature  systems  (or 
active  and  reserve  inventories. 

Focus  cm  our  active  forces  and  neglect  our 
disintegrating  reserve  structure  and  Indus- 
trial mobillaatlon  capablliUes. 

Perpetuate  the  farce  that  we  can  solve 
warflghtlng  shortfalls  with  technological 
magic  and  mythical  force  multipliers. 

Continue  to  seek  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  NATO  and  Northeast  Asia  security 
burdens. 

Continue  to  prevent  closure  of  Inefficient 
I  Mar  a.  while  artificially  propping  up  civilian 
Wage  Board  pay  traVf 

Keep  overruling  the  Executive  Branch  by 
supporting  procurements  judged  unneces- 
sary by  Pentagon  management. 

Continue  usurping  executive  responsibU- 
itlea  by  micro-managing  Defenae  programs 
through  outmoded  reprogramlng  thresholds 
and  terminatkm  clauses;  by  denying  man- 
agement reaerves.  and  by  annually  revisiting 
prevlouB  dedakms. 

Proliferate  impractkal  and  costly  procure- 
ment and  accounting  practices  unrelated  to 
til  off  asfcmal  management,  while  discourag- 
ing multiyear  procurements  and  stable  out- 
year  irianning  projections. 

Continue  to  avoid  tw^iriny  procurements 
abroad  to  protect  non-oompetltive  n.S.  In- 
durtriea.  while  alao  continuing  to  legislate 
against  1 1  ntlsl  Industrial  capital  Invest- 
ment. 

Start  bidding  up  wages  and  material  costs 
so  that  much  of  the  increase  In  appropri- 
atlona  la  consumed  In  sectoral  inflation. 
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Claim  that  all  those  learning  curves  and 
unit  costs  made  worse  by  low  production 
rmtea  do  not  Improve  with  increased  produc- 
tion rates 

Continue  to  neglect  opportunities  to  uti- 
Uae  commercial  technology,  components 
and  end-items  by  fostering  needleaa  and  un- 
reliable military  spedallaatlon. 

rail  to  accept  the  major  responsibility  for 
Inadequate  reliability  and  malnUIn  ability 
of  most  military  equipment. 

Delay  delivery  of,  and  make  exorbitant 
profits  on.  non-competitive  procurements  of 
essential  spares,  repalrables  and  groimd  sup- 
port equipment. 

Pall  to  encourage  multiyear  procurements 
or  "deregulation"  of  Defense  procurement 
and  reporting  practices,  while  condoning 
contract  "overruns"  as  acceptable  business 
practices. 

Continue  to  scramble  for  foreign  sales 
that  might  better  strengthen  allied  defense 
Industries,  while  peddling  products  our  less- 
sophisticated  friends  cannot  operate  by 
themselves. 

Pail  to  plow  back  new-found  profits  into 
plant  modernization  and  productivity  im- 
provements. 

Pall  to  Initiate  needed  training  programs 
to  provide  a  new  generation  of  skilled  de- 
fense Industry  workers,  both  blue  and  white 
collar. 

Ignore  community  needs  to  mitigate 
Impact  of  federal  cuts  In  local  social,  educa- 
tional, medical  and  cultural  programs. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1981] 

A  SraATaoT  or  Pudoiwo  Numbers 

(By  R.  James  Woolsey) 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  beginning 
to  lay  some  minefields  In  Its  own  path 
toward  a  sensible  and  sustaiiuible  defense 
policy. 

One  such  minefield  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  one  that  Jimmy  Carter  adroitly 
used  to  blow  a  foot  off  his  own  credibility: 
hokey  inflation  projections.  The  ideology 
behind  Reagan's  ridiculously  low  Inflation 
forecasts  for  defense  spending  is  different 
from  Carter's,  but  the  effect— a  year  or  two 
hence— wiU  be  similarly  crippling. 

Jimmy  Carter's  pledge  of  3  percent  annual 
"real  growth"  In  defense  spending  became 
the  nominal  target  for  each  year's  defense 
budget.  But  the  twin  desires  to  Increase  do- 
mestic spending  and  to  hold  down  the  over- 
all federal  budget  deficit  produced  an  Irre- 
sistible incentive  each  year  to  squeeze  de- 
fense more  than  that  target  would  allow. 
The  only  way  you  could  depress  real  de- 
fense growth  below  3  percent  and  still,  with 
a  straight  (ace,  both  claim  to  be  meeting 
that  target  and  press  the  NATO  allies  to  do 
the  same  was  to  fudge  on  the  projected  in- 
flation rates  for  defense. 

If,  say,  you  were  sitting  in  the  White 
House  and  you  expected  Inflation  In  defense 
to  be  10  percent,  you  would  need  a  13  per- 
cent increase  to  have  3  percent  "real 
growth."  But  that,  you  gnimbled  to  your- 
self, was  a  lot  of  money.  So  you  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  blithely  telling  the  Pentagon  to  plan 
for  only  7  percent  inflation,  so  you  could 
budget  for  a  10  percent  total  increase  and 
call  that  "3  percent  real  growth."  That  was 
the  long  slow  curve. 

The  fast  break  came  later  In  the  same 
year  when,  with  a  sigh,  you  told  the  mili- 
tary that  Inflation  In  their  programs  had 
indeed  turned  out  to  be  greater  than  you 
had  expected,  but  that,  sadly,  there  was  no 
money  available  to  make  up  for  your  regret- 
table mistake— they  would  Just  have  to 
make  do  somehow.  (These  few  percentage 
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points  meant  bQllons  of  dollars.  And  be- 
cause much  of  defenae  spending  la  effective- 
ly fixed  rather  early  in  the  budget  proceaa 
manpower  costs,  for  example— the  burden 
of  this  sort  of  back-door  multl-bllllon  dollar 
cut  ended  up  hitting  procurement  and  readi- 
ness very  hard.)  As  the  hapless  uniformed 
military  program  managers  were  angrily 
summoned  before  congreaaional  committees 
to  explain  the  resulting  coat  overruns  and  to 
clarify  why  production  lines  were  being  cut 
back  and  Initial  operating  dates  of  weapons 
delayed,  you  could  even  summon  a  little  in- 
dignation: 

"Those  people  In  the  Pentagon  have  got 
to  leam  to  plan  and  manage  their  programs 
better." 

The  Pentagon  may.  however,  find  It  even 
harder  to  keep  its  eye  on  the  Laffer  curve 
than  It  did  on  Jimmy  Carter's  inflation-rate 
screwballs.  The  Reagan  administration  Is 
now  forecasting  that,  by  the  next  presiden- 
tial election.  Inflation  in  defense  will  be 
nearly  2  percent  below  what  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration was  predicting  and  4  percent 
below  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
projections.  The  reason  appears  to  be  nei- 
ther a  desire  to  underfund  defense  nor  a 
desire  to  make  exaggerated  real  growth 
claims.  Rather  It  Is  an  effort  to  show  faith 
In  the  efficacy  of  the  president's  overall  eco- 
nomic program  and  a  lack  of  willingness  to 
admit  any  exceptions  to  this  rosy  Inflation- 
free  future— defense  or  any  other. 

Nonsense.  Whatever  happens  to  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  Inflation  in  the  defenae 
sector  1b  not  going  to  come  down  that  fast. 
Indeed,  it  Is  probably  still  heading  up,  at 
rates  higher  than  even  CBO  projects,  for  a 
special  set  of  reasons.  The  low  levels  of  de- 
fense spending  in  the  last  several  years  have 
led  many  specialized  subcontractors  simply 
to  quit  the  business  of  building  components 
for,  say,  tanks  and  submarines.  In  the  aero- 
space Industry,  orders  by  civilian  airlines 
have  also  shrunk  Inventories  for  key  struc- 
tural and  electronics  components.  Certain 
types  of  labor— machine  tool  operators,  for 
Instance— are  in  very  short  supply.  These 
problems  are  several  years  away  from  solu- 
tion, even  amelioration,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
they  will  drive  inflation  In  defense  procure- 
ment for  some  time.  Somebody  had  better 
level  with  Congress  and  the  people  about 
this  soon. 

The  Reagan  administration  now  has  a 
golden  opportunity  In  defense  policy.  For 
the  first  time  sUice  Vietnam,  there  Is  broad 
public  and  congressional  support,  among  lib- 
erals as  well  as  conservatives,  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  budget.  Experienced  defenae 
supporters  in  Congress  can  finally  turn  the 
focus  of  their  attention  from  obtaining  ade- 
quate budgets  to  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  defense  spending.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn 
(D-Oa.)  has  recently  served  such  notice  (the 
warning  of  "minefields"  in  defense  inflation 
and  outlay  estimates  Is  his  meUphor).  Some 
parts  of  the  New  Right  are  becoming  in- 
trigued by  the  possibilities  offered  by  mili- 
tary reform.  This  opportunity  to  have  many 
diverse  rays  of  the  political  spectrum  con- 
verge on  a  non-partisan  defense  policy  en- 
compassing both  Innovation  and  adequate 
funding  must  not  be  lost. 

One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  lose  public 
confidence  and  destroy  that  opportunity  la 
to  continue  to  build  into  the  budgeting 
system  the  automatic  cost  overruns  and  pro- 
duction cutbacks  that  have  become  .so  ago- 
nizingly familiar.  And.  whatever  the  ration- 
ale, the  best  way  to  create  those  melancholy 
phenomena  Is  to  serve  up  inflation  esti- 
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matea  for  defenae  that  are  even  loonier  than 
Jimmy  Cartefa.* 
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THE  SHUTTLE:  SPACE  VEHICLE 
OF  THE  1980'S 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THX  ROD8K  OP  RSPRCSgMTATIVIS 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 
•  lix.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advent  of  space  exploration  for  the 
1980'8  is  upon  us.  The  unmltiRated 
success  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia 
has  demonstrated  to  the  world  Ameri- 
ca's technological  prowess.  It  is  incum- 
bent upon  this  legislative  body  to  ac- 
knowledge the  impact  of  this  historic 
event  and  recognize  that  the  Shuttle 
tias  manifested  itself  as  the  space  vehi- 
cle of  the  ISSO's. 

We  as  legislators  should  realize  the 
significance  of  this  imprecedented 
voyage  and  continue  to  support  and 
encoiutige  further  development  and 
expansion  of  the  space  exploration 
program.  For  this  reason.  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  April  15  WaU  Street  Journal. 
The  text  of  this  excellent  article  fol- 
lows: 

FLTniG  Catbzdrals 
The  space  shuttle  Columbia  radiated  ma- 
jesty yesterday  as  it  made  its  safe,  smooth 
descent  to  the  Mojave  Desert  landing  strip. 
America  had  proven  once  again  its  ability  to 
develop  a  sophisticated  technology  un- 
matched in  the  annals  of  history. 

Commander  John  Young  and  Captain 
Robert  Crippen  demonstrated  that  brand  of 
quiet,  unseUish  courage  which  has  become 
the  hallmark  of  America's  manned-space 
'«»ts— "the  right  stuff,"  as  Tom  Wolfe  so 
aptly  put  It. 

We  were  made  more  aware  of  their  brav- 
ery over  the  last  two  and  one-half  days  by 
the  uniqueness  of  this  flight.  American  as- 
tronauts had  not  ventured  into  space  for 
more  than  six  years,  and  not  since  the  first 
lunar  landing  had  the  risk  seemed  more  im- 
mense and  the  technology  so  unproven. 
Never  before  had  American  astronauts  as- 
cended into  space  on  the  back  of  a  new  type 
of  rocket  that  had  not  been  previously  test- 
launched.  Never  before  had  Americans  been 
asked  to  pUot  a  spacecraft  back  to  earth  for 
later  reuse. 

That  desire  to  buUd  a  reuseable  spacecraft 
placed  an  unprecedented  burxlen  on  its  de- 
signers, technicians,  and  astronauts.  Mas- 
sive hinged  doors,  which  had  to  be  opened 
up  while  in  orbit,  had  to  close  securely 
before  reentry.  Thousands  of  small, 
lightweight  tiles— some  of  which  fell  off 
<luring  the  launch— had  to  remain  In*  place 
to  order  to  protect  the  shutUe's  thin  hull 
from  the  Intense  heat  of  re-entry.  And  then 
Messrs.  Young  and  Crippen  had  only  one 
chance  to  glide  their  powerless  craft  to  a 
■afe  landing. 

A  case  can  be  made,  of  course,  that  a  re- 
usable spacecraft  Is  extravagant  and  un- 
necessarily risky  and  cosUy.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  for  one.  argued  In 
the  1970s  that  such  tasks  as  deploying  space 
satellites,  telescopes  and  experimental  labo- 
ratories could  be  accomplished  moiv  coat  ef- 
fecUvely    by    using   conventional   one-shot 


rockets.  Many  of  the  shuttle's  missions 
could  be  done  more  cheaply  using  existing 
tachnlquea,  and  some  of  the  things  that 
only  tbe  ahutUe  can  do— such  as  carrying 
maaalve  payloads  into  stnce  for.  say,  a  space 
st^on  or  a  large  laser— are  not  even  off  the 
drawing  board  and  may  not  be  carried  out 
before  the  end  of  this  century. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  runs  of  the 
Bhuttle  and  the  budget-cuUing  mood  in 
Waahlngton.  too.  some  scientifically  more 
Innovative  projects  are  being  delayed  and 
even  scrapped.  Por  Instance,  there  in  no 
money  available  for  the  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive "Mark  Twain  "  probe  of  Halley's  Comet, 
which  will  once  again  appear  in  1984  after  a 
76-year  absence.  The  Europeans  and  Soviets 
are  planning  to  explore  the  comet,  but  only 
the  DA  has  the  sophisticated  technology  to 
make  a  thorough  probe. 

By  now.  of  course,  economic  calculations 
of  the  shuttle's  value  will  be  dominated  by 
sunk  costs.  Now  that  the  XJS.  has  spent  over 
19  billion  and  uncounted  man  hours  on  the 
shuttle,  it  has  to  make  the  most  of  lU  new 
technology.  It  does  provide  the  D.S.  with 
ways  to  match  Soviet  manned  activities  in 
apace,  upgrading  the  nation's  defense  and 
helping  to  deter  war.  And  since  the  path  of 
technology  is  always  unpredictable,  scientif- 
ic and  commercial  ventures  using  the  shut- 
Ue  may  yet  reap  large  beneflte  for  those  of 
us  on  the  ground. 

The  space  shuttle  is  the  realization  of  a 
dream  of  the  test  pilots  and  engineers  who 
first  formed  NASA  more  than  20  years  ago. 
It  was  their  dream  to  develop  the  capability 
to  fly  a  craft,  with  a  "stick  between  the 
legs."  into  space  and  back  again.  Spacecraft 
that  were  lobbed  into  the  sky  and  plunged 
down  to  earth  on  the  end  of  a  parachute 
were  seen  as  only  an  intermediate  step.  Who 
is  to  say  the  dreamers  were  wrong?  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Wright  brothers,  the 
dogged  presence  of  such  dreams  by  a  few 
have  immeasurably  improved  aU  our  lot, 
though  rigors  cost-beneflt  analysis  would 
have  branded  them  as  visionary. 

Space  flights  have  been  called  the  cathe- 
drals of  modem  man.  Detractors  say  the 
money  could  be  better  spent  on  bread  and 
butter  rather  than  on  rockets  and  launch 
pads  or  stone  and  mortar.  Yet  like  cathe- 
drals, space  fllghU  are  edifices  Immortaliz- 
ing man's  ingenuity,  hard  work  and  sacri- 
fice. How  do  you  quantify  an  Investment  in 
the  human  spirit?* 
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REDDCINO  THE  BUDGET  FAIRLY 

HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OPIOSSODHI 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATrVES 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  on  April  15, 
the  world's  first  Space  Shuttle  made  a 
pinpoint  landing  at  Edwards  Air  I^>rce 
Base  in  California.  We  have  a  space 
program  that  is  a  tribute  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  reason  we  cannot 
liave  a  human  needs  program  that  is 
also  a  tribute  to  our  society.  The 
Space  Shuttle  is  a  sjrmbol  of  our  ever 
changing  world.  Since  World  War  n, 
we  have  been  bombarded  with 
changes;  changes  that  even  the  most 
imaginative  men  have  great  difficulty 
comprehending.  We  have  experienced 
many  changes  in  our  sjrstem  of  values 
and  we  are  emerging  from  an  industri- 


al order  and  becoming  a  technological 
society.  In  this  transition,  let  us  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  our  past. 

President  Reagan  is  asking  us  to  ap- 
prove a  Federal  budget  which  is  more 
than  $30  billion  less  tlian  our  current 
Federal  budget.  More  than  75  percent 
of  the  proposed  dollar  reductions  liave 
been  taken  from  social  and  domestic 
programs.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  re- 
duced Federal  budget.  But.  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  is  a  disgrace.  He  is  ««kine 
those  who  have  the  least  to  sacrifice 
the  most.  We  wiU  aU  share  in  the  re- 
wards of  a  more  stable  economy.  But. 
those  who  give  up  the  least  will  obvi- 
ously reap  the  greatest  reward.  The  ef- 
ficacy of  our  President's  approach  is  in 
serious  question. 

The  administration's  budget  plan 
relies  on  a  fundamental  principle 
called  short-term  profit  maximization. 
Short-term  profit  maximization  is  a 
purely  selfish  motivation,  and  it  has 
somehow  worked  its  way  into  our 
system  of  values.  I  contend  that  it  is 
our  emphasis  on  selfishness  as  a  virtue 
that  is  at  the  real  root  of  our  Nation's 
economic  turmoil. 

The  social  changes  of  the  past  dec- 
ades cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  1960's, 
Government  adopted  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  individuals.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  early  1960'8 
were  very  good,  most  Americans  had 
everything  they  had  ever  dreamed  of, 
and  it  liecame  fashionable  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate.  Dem- 
onstrating consideration  for  the  needs 
of   the   disadvantaged   must   not   be 
treated  like  a  passing  fad.  Today  we 
are  facing  the  first  real  interclass  eco- 
nomic hardship  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  our  President  is  suggest- 
ing we  behave  like  spoiled  children, 
that  we  blame  the  youngest  in  the 
family  for  disturbing  our  order.  Social 
and  domestic  programs  are  not  the 
demons  of  our  economic  frustration. 
Caring    for    others    is    the    simplist. 
cheapest  and  most  valuable  form  of 
human  giving,  but  it  seems  to  contra- 
dict the  selfish   values  that  sustain 
prosperity  in  an  industrialized  system. 
If  Government  has  contributed  to  our 
economic  problems,  it  is  only  because 
our  society  tias  begun  to  develop  a  new 
system  of  values.  Our  human  needs 
programs  are  not  the  culprits  of  hard 
times.  Perhaps  many  of  those  who  are 
ardent  supporters  of  Reagan's  budget 
plan  are  irrationally  afraid  of  hard 
times  they  have  never  known.  Blacks 
and  other  minority  Americans  have 
Imown  many  liard  times,  and  they  are 
not  afraid.  They  know  how  to  sacrifice 
and  they  know  how  to  survive.  They 
are  not  afraid,  but  they  are  mad.  They 
are    angry    because    they    are    being 
asked  to  give  up  more  than  they  have: 
and  this  is  being  proposed  in  the  face 
of  all  our  Government  rhetoric  about 
social  equality  and  Justice. 
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CongrcM  hai  a  reaponriblllty  to  act 
to  improve  our  Nation's  ec(»iomlc  sta- 
bility; but  in  order  to  be  honest  in  this 
mlMion   we   must   identify   the   real 
cause  of  the  problem  and  recocnize 
that  all  Americans  must  share  in  the 
achievement  of  a  solution.  Reducing 
one  segment  of  the  Federal  budget  is 
an  off  balance  approach  to  balancing 
the  budget.  Our  social  and  domestic 
programs   need   attention.    In   many 
cases  they  serve  neither  the  people 
nor  the  Oovemment  with  great  effi- 
dency  and  effectiveness.  But.  if  every 
artist  and  every  inventor  who  ever 
conceived  a  new  notion,   abandoned 
the  concept  when  the  initial  designs 
failed  to  meet  all  expectations,   we 
would  have  no  masterpieces  and  we 
would  have  no   new  inventions.   We 
cannot  blindly  forsake  our  efforts  to 
develop  a  nation  of  real  equal  opportu- 
nity. The  drastic  changes  President 
Reagan    has    proposed    threaten    to 
deepen  social  inequality.  I  don't  neces- 
sarily ascribe  to  the  belief  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  Reagan  budget  plan 
will  produce  a  sharp  increase  in  crime, 
as  many  of  my  constituents  have  sug- 
gested: but  I  do  suspect  that  our  Na- 
tion's high  crime  rate  may  well  be  tied 
to  our  foolish  insistence  that  selfish- 
ness is  some  lilnd  of  virtue. 

Elconomic  conditions  are  changing 
throughout  the  world,  and  these 
changes  are  affecting  our  economic 
stability.  As  long  as  our  industrialized 
society  depends  on  international  ex- 
change, we  will  feel  the  impact  of 
world  economic  conditions.  But.  we 
cannot  invent  internal  solutions  to 
problems  that  are  generated  by  exter- 
nal forces.  When  our  President  pre- 
tends to  do  this,  he  is  suggesting  that 
we  believe  in  magic. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  build  up  the  military  indus- 
trial complex  and  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense  posture  in  a  desperate 
move  to  create  greater  economic  sta- 
bility. This  approach  is  likely  only  to 
create  new  wars.  Solutions  based  on 
artificial  values,  like  selfishness,  are 
diversions,  not  remedies.  The  time  has 
come  to  reassess  our  expectations. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  reducing  the 
Federal  budget,  but  I  believe  that  the 
burden  of  a  reduced  Federal  budget 
should  be  divided  equally.  The  Con- 
greasional  Black  Caucus  has  designed 
a  compassionate  budget  which  does 
Just  that.  It  reduces  our  Federal  defi- 
cit by  $43.5  billion  while  restoring 
funds  for  basic  educational  programs, 
student  financial  aid  programs,  com- 
prehensive emplojrment  and  training 
programs,  nutritional  programs,  subsi- 
dies for  improvements  in  housing, 
health  care  programs,  energy  conser- 
vation and  research  development:  and 
provides  an  equitable  tax  relief  pro- 
gram for  the  middle  class  and  worldng 
poor  in  our  society.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus'  alternative  budget 
would  also  improve  our  national  secu- 
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rity  by  supporting  more  money  for 
military  personnel,  training,  operation 
and  maintenance  programs.  In  one 
sentence,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  developed  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget  without  reducing 
our  self-esteem.  And  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  United  States  may  have  no 
more  important  a  resource  than  the 
self-esteem  of  her  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  assess  the 
real  impact  that  the  Reagan  budget 
plan  would  have  on  the  individual,  and 
the  children  who  will  inherit  this 
Earth.  I  ask  you  to  support  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  in  our  efforts 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  dignity  of 
life  for  all  the  people  in  our  United 
States.* 
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STATEMENT  OP  EARNINGS  AND 
TAXES 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  nw  YORK 

III  THX  HOnSC  OF  MPRESEWTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  that  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  my 
total  Income  and  taxes  paid  for  the 
previous  year.  For  the  year  of  1980. 
my  total  income  was  $71,403.  My 
taxes— including  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  real  estate— equaled  $24,035.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  mw  YORK 

IM  THX  BOUSK  OF  RZPRKSEirTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  CoHGRXssioHAi. 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan.  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 
Hon.  ROBIXT  OAaciA. 
Home  of  Representative* 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbai  Robskt  Oaicia.  We  are  deeply  dis- 
treaaed  by  proposala  to  combine  and  reduce 
all  federal  funding  for  day  care  and  other 
forms  of  social  service  Into  block  grants. 
Day  care  programs  are  the  only  social  serv- 
ice which  bear  a  direct  relaUonship  to  the 
ability  of  poor  working  parents  to  keep 
their  jobs.  Cut  back  in  this  program  would 
mean  Increased  welfare  rolls.  We  urge  you 


to  hold  public  hearings  on  this  lasue  to 
permit  input  from  all  interested  dtlsens. 
TvoHm  PaoPBXT. 

OLDS  ComnmiTT 

TOUTR  PROORAM  Inc., 

Brxmx,  N.Y..  March  24.  IMl. 

Hon.  ROBKRT  Oarcia. 

Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okar  Congrkssmah  Garcia:  We  the  direc- 
tors of  OIJ£  (Group  Live-In  Experience) 
call  upon  you  to  oppose  the  cuts  in  federal 
funding  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration. These  cute  will  have  a  serious  nega- 
tive Impact  upon  all  New  Yorkers,  but  espe- 
cially upon  the  poor  disadvantaged  and  the 
local  community  agencies  working  to  help 
them. 

The  cute  projected— $41.6  billion  in  1982, 
$81.3  billion  in  1984  and  $102.7  billion  in 
1986— wUl  cut  through  the  entire  range  of 
social  services  programs  and  deprive  Individ- 
uals living  below  or  just  above  the  poverty 
level  from  the  support  they  need. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  the  cute  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  cover  almost 
every  facet  of  government  spending,  one 
cannot  ignore  the  harsh  fact  that  the  major 
reductions  will  come  at  the  expense  of  social 
programs  for  the  poor.  For  example,  the 
food  stamp  program  will  be  cut  by  $2.3  bil- 
lion: child  nutriUon  funding  by  $1.2  billion 
(a  50%  reduction):  welfare  by  $1.2  billion: 
sutwidized  housing  for  the  poor  by  $500  mil- 
lion: Jobs  and  job  training  by  $4.5  billion: 
medicaid  by  $900  million:  legal  assistance 
for  the  poor  by  $312  million,  dangerously 
eliminating  the  vital  avenue  of  assuring  the 
process  to  countless  individuals. 

QLIE  is  the  only  child  care  agency  in  the 
Bronx,  providing  shelter  for  homeless  and 
runaway  youths.  Moreover,  we  provide  job 
training,  education  and  intensive  counseling 
to  them  and  their  families.  Our  goal  is  to  re- 
unify and  stabilize  family  life. 

We  trust  we  can  count  on  your  support  to 
uphold  these  much  needed  services  and  to 
prevent  the  Reagan  cutbadcs. 
Respectfully. 

Kkviii  McGuirx. 

Chairperson. 

Thx  Brorx-Lkbamom 

HOSrlTAL  CDtTER, 

Bronx,  N.Y.  March  24,  198i. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
LongvDorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoHCRBSBMAii  Oarcia:  As  b  practic- 
ing pediatrician,  I  am  very  concerned  over 
the  drastic  cute  in  the  PSRO  budget  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan. 

I  actively  participate  in  peer  reviews  for 
the  Bronx  PSRO  because  I  believe  that 
physicians  have  obligations  regarding  qual- 
ity assurance  in  medical  care. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  our  PSRO's 
activities  in  Identifying  and  controlling  abu- 
sive medical  practices  In  order  to  Improve 
care  given  to  Medicaid  reclpiente  and  to 
reduce  coste  to  this  program.  This  PSRO 
contributed  substantial  documentation  of 
widespread  patterns  of  prescribing  cough 
medications  In  dangerous  combination  to 
young  children,  by  Medicaid  providers  to 
circumvent  Medicaid  restrictions.  As  a 
result  of  the  PSRO  efforts,  the  New  York 
State  Medicaid  Program  eliminated  this 
poor  practice  which  cost  more  than  3  mil- 
lion dollars  annually. 

Without  the  expertise  and  local  concern 
of  the  PSROs.  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
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abuses  like  tliMe  can  be  identified  and  «m- 
trolled. 

I  urge  you  to  use  the  power  of  your  office 
to  prevent  the  ptiaaing  out  of  the  PSRO 
program  and  to  ensure  an  adequate  funding 
leveL 

Very  truly  youis. 

MfCHAM.  BlHARI.  M J).« 


LAW  DAT/LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALtrORiriA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESXIfTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 

•  ytr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  today  has  been  desig- 
nated "Law  Day,"  I  thought  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  raise  an  issue  which 
has  to  do  with  equal  access  to  Justice 
and  to  the  law  for  the  poor  In  our  soci- 
ety. I  am  referring  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  do  away  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  I  lielieve  very 
strongly  that  the  Congress  should  not 
be  a  party  to  this  effort  to  deny  legal 
sssistance  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it.  I  thought  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  two  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Sacramento  Bee  which 
explore  this  issue  in  some  depth.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
editorials  are  persuasive  in  their  expla- 
nation of  why  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration must  be  maintained. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  10. 
1981] 

Dehtimc  thb  Poor  a  Choicb 

There  are  people  in  Los  Angeles  who 
would  be  out  on  the  streete.  homelesB.  but 
for  the  federal  program  providing  legal  aid 
to  the  poor.  President  Reagan  wante  to  end 
ttiat  program  by  abolishing  the  federal 
Legal  Services  Corp.  and  eliminating  ite 
$321  million  budget. 

Poor  people  need  equal  jusUoe  Just  as 
much  as  rich  people  do,  but  they  cannot  re- 
ceive that  equal  treatment  without  lawyers. 
Former  President  Nixon  knew  that,  and 
proposed  the  legislation  that  created  the  In- 
dependent corporation.  The  American  Bar 
Assn.  knew  that,  and  supported  the  legisla- 
tion, which  Congress  finally  passed  In  1974. 

Legal-aid  lawyers  often  represent  people 
wlio  are  cut  off  from  food  stamps  or  welfare 
paymente  and  don't  know  how  to  cope  with 
the  bureaucracy.  The  Legal  Aid  Foundation 
of  Loa  Angeles  not  only  represented  poor 
people  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  to 
fraudulent  mortgage  counaelorB  and  unscru- 
pulous home-improvement  oontraetora  but 
also  worked  with  volunteers  from  the  pri- 
vate Bar  to  win  legislaUon  to  curtaO  these 
offenses. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  representation— lobbying 
and  filing  suits  against  the  government— 
tliat  has  drawn  conservatives'  ire.  R^igan 
hiniBelf  has  been  against  the  Idea  of  poor 
people's  lawyers  suing  public  officials  ever 
since  he  was  governor  of  CallffHiiia.  In  1970. 
he  vetoed  a  $1.8  million  federal  grant  for 
the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 
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Programs  for  the  poor  seem  to  be  drawing 
more  than  their  share  of  attention  from  Ad- 
ministration budget-cutters.  To  ensure  that 
there  is  money  In  the  Treasury  for  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  the  Administration 
could,  for  example,  devise  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  interest  on  credit  purchases  that 
can  t>e  deducted  from  one's  Income  taxes. 
What  we  are  saying,  and  have  been  saying, 
is  that  there  are  ways  to  cut  the  federal 
budget,  as  It  should  be  cut,  that  do  not  fall 
most  heavily  on  the  poorest. 

Nixon  had  it  right  when  he  said  that  "jus- 
tice is  served  far  better  and  differences  are 
settled  more  rationally  within  the  system 
than  on  the  streete."  Realm's  plan  would 
deny  the  poor  that  choice. 


[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Mar.  12, 1981] 
Lawtzrs  for  the  Poor 

Govemment-stwnsored  legal  services  for 
the  poor,  a  favorite  whipping  boy  for 
conservative  politicians.  Including  Ronald 
Reagan,  have  been  targeted  for  oblivion  by 
Reagan's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  If  Congress  approves  the  OBCB  rec- 
ommendation during  the  coming  months, 
the  federal  Legal  Services  Corp.,  which  now 
employs  about  5,000  lawyers  across  the 
country  and  which  serves  1.2  million  poor 
Americans,  will  be  wiped  out. 

While  campaigning  for  president,  Reagan 
told  the  American  Bar  Association  that 
local  govemmente  and  bar  associations 
might  do  a  better  job  than  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.  In  representing  the  poor  in  court. 
We  don't  think  so.  For  one  thing,  local  gov- 
emmente would  be  reluctant  to  pay  legal 
counsel  to  pursue  suite  against  local  enti- 
tles—suite, for  example,  arising  from  the 
acte  of  a  coimty  welfare  department  that 
unjustly  denied  beneflte  or  of  a  mtmicipal 
public-housing  agency  that  evicted  tenante 
without  hearings. 

'As  for  turning  the  job  of  representing  the 
poor  over  to  private  lawyers  appointed  by 
bar  associations,  that  might  work  where 
there  are  attorneys  who  would  conscien- 
tiously represent  Indigent  cllente.  But  most 
private  lawyers  have  neither  the  experience 
nor  the  baclcground  nor  the  motivation  to 
represent  the  poor  cliente  with  the  same 
diligence  that  paying  cliente  are  used  to. 
Moreover,  private  attorneys  aren't  likely  to 
give  much  attention  to  systematic  abuses 
such  as  consumer  fraud  and  repeated  viola- 
tions of  due-process  that  call  for  class-action 
suits. 

The  concept  of  providing  legal  services  for 
those  for  whom  the  ordinary  beneflte  of  the 
Judicial  system  have  l>een  out  of  reach  now 
seems  such  a  fundamental  and  unexcep- 
tional part  of  any  enlightened  attempt  to  al- 
leviate the  harsh  consequences  of  poverty 
tliat  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  re- 
sponsible government  tmdgeting  agency  can, 
in  good  faith,  recommend  eliminating  it. 

During  the  1960s,  when  black  people  were 
danonstrating  in  the  South  for  their  righte 
or  venting  their  frustration  in  the  most 
squalid  neighlMrhoods  in  cities  throughout 
the  nation,  conservatives,  including  Reagan. 
readHy  advised  them  and  other  frustrated 
Americans,  including  the  white  poor,  that 
America  provided  ample  opportunity  for 
peaceful  change.  Now  that  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices program  has  proved  precisely  that 
point,  the  same  voices,  in  an  irresponsible 
display  of  shortsightedness,  threaten  to 
wipe  out  the  program. 
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Fortunately,  the  final  decision  on  main- 
taining the  Legal  Services  Corp.  does  not 
rest  with  the  White  House  but  with  Con- 
gress. The  gulf  between  legal  snvices  availa- 
ble to  the  poor  and  those  available  to  per- 
sons who  can  afford  private  counsel  Is  al- 
ready yawning  and  cruel.  Congreas  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  narrow  the  gap,  not  widen  It 
by  doing  away  with  legal  services  for  the 
tK>or.« 


HOLOCAUST  IfEMORIAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OPUXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Ui.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  a  special  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
were  innocent  victims  of  the  extreme 
brutality  of  the  holocaust,  and  those 
who  were  mercilessly  massacred  by 
the  actions  of  ruthless  and  tyrannical 
governments  at  various  times  in  histo- 
ry. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  weelc.  we  com- 
memorated the  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide,  which  was  the  sys- 
tematic effort  by  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  exterminate  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians 66  years  ago.  I  supported  the  in- 
clusion of  this  tragic  forerunner  of  the 
holocaust  into  the  commemorative  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  planned  by  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  and  I  am 
appreciative  that  this  tragic  episode 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Council 

In  commemorating  these  Days  of 
Remembrance,  we  help  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  indifference  to  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide  and  its  aftermath  that 
led  Hitler  to  cite  it  as  a  precedent  and 
justification  for  his  own  crimes. 
Today,  we  recall  with  sorrow  the  mU- 
lions  of  men  and  women  who  were  tor- 
tured, starved,  and  murdered  as  a 
result  of  their  nationality,  political 
convictions,  and  their  religion.  We 
commemorate  them  in  the  determina- 
tion that  this  Idnd  of  ghastly  tragedy 
will  never  be  permitted  to  occur  again 
and  never  be  forgotten. 

Sustained  by  their  faith  and  spirit, 
the  survivors  and  ancestors  of  the  hol- 
ocaust have  maintained  their  identity 
and  pride,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Museum 
will  reaffirm  traditions  of  their  fore- 
bearers  and  suffering  of  the  Jews.  Ar- 
menians. Slavs,  the  Gypsies  and 
others  who  have  been  subjected  to 
ruthless  executions.  It  gives  us  hope 
that  the  future  will  some  day.  in  a 
great  way.  compensate  for  all  the  trag- 
edies of  the  past.* 
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SMALL  BUSIWESS  COWTRIBU- 
TIONS  TO  THE  OOAUS  OF  THE 
FULL  EICPLOTMKNT  AND  BAL- 
ANCED GROWTH  ACT  OF  1978 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OrtUMTLAHD 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesehtattves 

Friday.  May  1,  19S1 

•  Ifr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  policy  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978  must  serve 
as  the  foundation  for  any  economic  re- 
vitalliEatlon  plan  adopted  by  this  body. 
The  economic  goals  of  the  country 
must  be: 

First,  to  generate  a  stable  growth 
pattern  with  an  emphasis  on  the  cre- 
ation of  private  sector  employment; 
and 

Second,  to  balance  the  growth  pat- 
tern such  that  aU  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and  sectors  of  the  economy  share 
in  the  growth  potential. 

Stability  in  the  economic  growth 
pattern  dictates  reducing  the 
currently  high  rates  of  inflation;  in- 
creasing the  productivity  levels  of  all 
the  factors  of  production— land,  labor, 
capital,  and  as  some  will  argue 
energy— and  spurring  investment  in 
the  high  emplojmient  growth  sectors 
of  the  economy.  These  three  compo- 
nents insure  stability  in  the  economic 
growth  pattern  and  if  properly  em- 
ployed will  serve  to  meet  the  produc- 
tion potential  of  the  economy. 

It  is  obvious,  to  all  concerned,  if  we 
employ  the  existing  modes  for  eco- 
nomic growth  the  United  States  will 
face  lower  economic  growth  in  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  than  it  did  in  the 
last  two  decades.  The  decade  of  the 
1970's  produced  an  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  that  was  1.4  percent 
below  that  of  the  previous  decade  and 
an  average  inflation  rate  of  4.8  percent 
above  the  previous  decade.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  historical  trends  in  pro- 
ductivity data  reveal  a  generally  de- 
clining trend  in  total  factor  productiv- 
ity. The  average  annual  total  factor 
productivity  feU  from  2.8  percent  in 
1948-86  to  1.6  percent  in  1966-73  and 
dropped  further  to  0.8  percent  during 
the  1973-78  period.  Since  the  1973  oil 
crisis  the  rate  of  inflation,  associated 
with  these  economic  factors,  has  fur- 
ther exacerbated  the  decline  in  our 
general  economic  condition.  Because 
of  the  reduced  rate  of  return  on  new 
assets,  given  the  high  interest  rates 
and  uncertainty  in  the  economy,  firms 
chose  short-term  Investment  schemes 
that  offered  faster  payoffs.  Thus,  this 
same  period  depicted  our  major  indus- 
tries focusing  on  diversifying  through 
acquisition  rather  than  reinvesting  for 
Increased  productivity. 

We  aU  agree  that  the  decline  of 
American  ivoductivity  has  been  a 
source  of  our  high  inflation  and  lower 
economic  growth.  We  also  recognize 
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that  a  new  innovative  focus  must  be 
formulated.  At  issue,  during  the 
debate  of  this  budget,  is  how  do  we  in- 
crease our  productivity  while  ap- 
proaching our  longrun  goals  of  bal- 
anced economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment? 

One  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the 
advocates  of  supply-side  economics  is 
the  concept  of  spatial  tax  incentives  or 
tax  investment  enterprise  zones.  This 
concept  was  conceived  in  an  attempt 
to  address  regional  growth  disparities. 
However,  to  promote  the  concept  of 
balanced  growth  we  must  first  recog- 
nize that  the  laissez-faire,  supply-side 
tax  argument  will  render  even  larger 
regional  distortions.  As  a  result  of  oil 
and  gas  decontrol  the  energy-produc 
ing  regions  of  the  Southwest  will  gen- 
erate nearly  $120  billion  in  revenues 
this  decade.  This  is  a  tax  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  consuming  regions  of  the 
Midwest  and  Northeast  in  the  form  of 
royalties  and  severances.  Complement- 
ing this  national  shift  in  resources  is  a 
proposed  accelerated  depreciation, 
capital  formation  tax  cut  which  will 
serve  to  support  the  trend  of  manufac- 
turing businesses  moving  away  from 
these  same  regions.  With  Federal 
budget  reductions  threatening  to  cur- 
tail services,  taxes  must  be  raised  in 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  meet 
maintenance  levels.  Only  those  re- 
gions benefiting  from  the  redistribu- 
tion caused  by  oil  and  gas  decontrol 
will  be  able  to  lower  their  tax  base  and 
take  advantage  of  enterprise  zones.  In 
the  zero  sum  game  of  our  stagnant 
economy  the  pressures  created  by  tar- 
geted budget  reductions  and  untarget- 
ed  tax  incentives  will  prove  to  create 
major  regional  distortions  in  our 
growth  patterns. 

An  arc  of  economic  crisis  stretches 
from  Gary  to  Baltimore,  tied  to  the 
umbilical  cord  of  our  older  industries. 
The  economic  distortions  caused  by 
the  free  market  tax  incentives  and 
budget  reductions  not  only  promote 
unbalanced  regional  growth  but  also 
support  distortions  in  the  industrial 
mix.  Industries  as  steel,  automobile, 
rubber,  glass,  and  secondary  metals 
are  the  basic  industries  of  this  coim- 
try.  We  can  not  afford  to  write  off  our 
basic  industries  to  foreign  competition. 
Our  creditability.  with  our  allies,  is 
jeopardized  as  they  consider  the  de- 
fense posture  of  a  country  incapable 
of  producing  steel,  rubber,  or  second- 
ary metals.  More  than  50  percent  of 
our  industrial  manufacturing  capacity 
is  located  within  that  arc  of  economic 
crisis.  0\ir  most  important  financial 
centers  are  located  within  that  region. 
The  largest  harbors  are  in  the  older 
areas  of  America.  Are  we  to  argue  that 
these  industries  and  their  associated 
populations  be  sacrificed  to  enhance 
the  growth  of  the  newer  areas?  That  is 
precisely  the  conclusion  which  is  de- 
fined as  budget  reductions  to  the  cities 
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and  tax  incentives  to  the  high-growth 
industries. 

We  must  maintain  our  Industrial 
base  to  be  a  competitive  international 
production  center.  Perhaps  It  will  be 
reduced  to  smaU  firms  and  restruc- 
tured for  specific  demand  but  the 
urban  industrial  heart  of  this  country 
must  be  maintained.  The  confidence 
of  our  allies  rest  on  it  viability. 

Regional  and  industrial  distortions 
are  predictable  consequences  of  the 
budget  and  tax  proposals.  Their  devi- 
sive  effect  is  to  divide  the  country  into 
regional  boom  areas  and  bust  areas, 
and  separate  our  industrial  mix  as 
winning  and  losing  industries.  There  is 
nothing  more  tragic,  however,  than 
the  effect  the  budget  and  tax  propos- 
als will  have  on  the  citizens  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  Budget  reduc- 
tions will  mean  that  the  urban  centers 
of  the  country  will  be  less  able  to  sup- 
port the  growing  portion  of  their  pop- 
ulation who  will  be  in  need  of  public 
assistance.  Employment  will  decline 
because  growth  will  occiir  in  the  re- 
gional areas  capable  of  providing  local 
tax  abatements  and  deferrals.  Those 
employable  workers  with  the  skills 
and  education  who  are  willing  to  relo- 
cate will  migrate  to  the  Sun  Belt.  The 
result  is  a  mass  of  unemployed  and  un- 
employable people,  basically  black 
with  little  skill  development,  concen- 
trated in  our  urban  centers.  The 
United  States  will  have  reached  the  ul- 
timate in  our  capitalist  economic 
system  and  our  democratic  political 
system.  We  will  be  a  distinct  society  of 
have  and  have-nots.  Not  even  a  stable 
political  economic  society  as  ours  can 
endure  that  condition  for  a  sustained 
period.  The  social  and  economic  costs 
of  this  condition  cannot  be  measured. 

It  is  clear  that  the  budget  proposals 
and  broad  sweeping  tax  incentives  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
President  Reagan  will  fuel  the  fires  of 
inflation;  exacerbate  the  problem  of 
unemployment;  contribute  to  the  de- 
cline of  our  Northeastern  and  Mid- 
western urban  centers;  accelerate  the 
decline  of  the  industrial  base,  and 
widen  the  disparity  in  the  income  gap. 
The  solution  to  our  economic  ills  lies 
dormantly  in  our  ability  to  target  our 
limited  resources. 

Only  through  an  effort  to  enhance 
the  viability  of  the  small  business 
sector  will  the  economy  once  again 
emerge  as  the  production  leader  of  the 
world.  Economic  growth  and  produc- 
tivity trends  are  related  to  investment 
in  research  and  development,  educa- 
tion, labor  skill  development,  and  capi- 
tal. Thus,  to  reverse  the  declining 
trends  we  must  target  our  limited  re- 
sources to  bolster  research  and  devel- 
opment, training,  and  capital. 

The  most  efficient  longrun  contribu- 
tion, to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  economy,  is  through  technological 
innovation.    Advances    in    knowledge 
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and  innovation  accounted  for  more 
than  half  the  total  factor  productivity 
Increases  in  the  economy  frcmi  1948  to 
1973.  Specifically,  It  was  the  American 
small  business  sector  that  provided 
the  innovation.  A  recent  study  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  reveals  that  small  firms 
produced  nearly  4  times  as  many  inno- 
vations per  research  and  development 
dollar  as  medium  sized  flims.  and 
more  than  24  times  as  many  as  the 
largest  firms,  during  that  same  period. 
The  contribution  that  small  business 
iimovators  or  entrepreneurs  make  to 
society  far  exceeds  their  returns.  Soci- 
ety, in  general,  benefits  from  a 
healthy  risl^taklng  private  entrepre- 
neurial sector.  Society  also  suffers 
from  declines  In  the  risk-taking  sector. 
While  corporate  outlays  remained  rel- 
atively stable  at  2  percent  of  sales,  real 
Federal  R.  Se  D.  expenditures  were  re- 
duced nearly  25  percent  from  1970  to 
1978.  During  the  same  period  small 
businesses  received  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  R.  Sc  D.  expenditure 
while  the  less  innovative  largest  firms 
received  more  than  50  percent  of  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  expenditures.  If  we  are  to 
be  more  productive  with  less  re- 
sources, we  must  target  out  limited 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  to  the  innovative 
small  business  sector. 

The  recent  decline  in  productivity 
and  the  increases  in  inflation  can,  in 
part,  be  attributed  to  the  decline  in 
the  small  business  sector.  The  lack  of 
competition  can  be  directly  correlated 
with  both  economic  ills.  It  is  the  iimo- 
vative  entrepreneiu*,  who  develops  a 
minicomputer  and  provides  price  and 
quality  competition  in  an  existing  oli- 
gopolistic market.  Congressional  hear- 
ings point  to  higher  consumer  costs  re- 
lated to  the  concentration  of  economic 
power.  Estimates  of  the  cost  to  con- 
sumers, where  competition  was  stifled, 
range  from  $100  billion  to  $175  billion 
annually.  In  the  highly  concentrated 
food  retailing  industry  alone,  a  1-per- 
cent increase  in  food  prices  originating 
in  concentrated  retail  areas  cost  con- 
sumers $1.5  billion  annually.  Too 
much  market  power  in  large  business- 
es dictate  inefficiencies  and  imperfec- 
tions in  our  market  ssrstem.  Thus, 
both  rampant  inflation  and  lackluster 
productivity  can  be  addressed  through 
a  more  competitive  market  system 
supported  by  the  growth  of  the  small 
business  sector. 

Small  businesses  have  the  potential 
of  addressing  the  problem  of  structur- 
al imemployment.  Historically,  small 
businesses  have  served  as  training 
grounds  for  low-skilled  workers.  They 
also  generated  most  of  the  new  em- 
ployment in  the  last  decade.  Data 
reveal  that  firms  with  from  zero  to  20 
employees  generated  66  percent  of 
new  private  sector  employment.  Estab- 
lishments with  21  to  50  employees  cre- 
ated 11  percent.  While  during  the 
same  1969  to  1976  period,  the  Fortune 
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1.000  created  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  new  private  sector  Jobs.  The  1,000 
largest  companies  created  less  than 
75.000  new  Jobs  while  small  businesses 
generated  nearly  11  million.  Given  the 
limited  resources  of  private  and  public 
sector  investment,  we  should  target 
our  resources  to  small  businesses  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  full  employment 
goals  of  the  act. 

Iiir.  Speaker,  the  decline  of  the  econ- 
omy was  preceded  by  the  decline  of 
the  small  business  sector.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  this  Member's  mind  that  the 
growth  of  the  economy  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  growth  of  the  small  busi- 
ness sector.  The  goals  of  the  Full  Em- 
plojrment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
must  serve  as  canons  to  meet  that 
growth  potential.* 


UNITED  NATIONS  AT  ITS 
FATUOUS  WORST 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or  KAMSAS 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Bir.  Speaker,  James  J. 
Elilpatrick's  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  April  30  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  all  of  us  in  Congress,  as 
we  try  to  find  ways  to  control  inflation 
and  cut  back  on  Federal  Government 
spending.  This  year  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  appropriate  almost  $600  mil- 
lion as  a  contribution  to  the  budget  of 
the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  U.S.  tax- 
payers each  year  pay  25  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  budget. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  his  administration 
strongly  opposes  Soviet-sponsored  ter- 
rorist groups  masked  as  local  "free- 
dom" movements  being  used  by  the 
Kremlin  as  instruments  of  further 
Russian  expansionism.  The  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization- 
better  known  as  SWAPO— is  one  of 
these  Soviet-sponsored  terrorist 
groups.  From  its  bases  in  Marxist 
Angola,  it  carried  on  its  campaign  of 
murder  and  abduction  of  black  civil- 
ians in  northern  Namibia.  It  seems  as 
though  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  along  with  the  Russians 
and  the  Marxist  Government  of 
Angola,  continue  to  finance,  equip, 
and  train  these  SWAPO  terrorists. 

Obviously  the  Soviets  would  be  very 
happy  to  take  over  Namibia  because  of 
its  vast  uranium,  copper,  zinc,  and  dia- 
mond deposits  and  its  deepwater  port 
cvMtble  of  harboring  Russian  nuclear 
sulnnarines  in  a  position  to  bisect  the 
oU  lifeline  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Over  55  supertankers  a  day  traverse 
this  route  to  supply  the  NATO  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  with  vital  petroleum. 
HopefuUy  Congress  will  prohibit  any 
further  JJJS.  use  of  hard-earned  UJ5. 
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tax  dollars  to  subsidize  terrorists  in 
Africa  or  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 

UmrKD  Naxioms  At  Ira  Patdous  Wobst 

Nbw  Tokk.— The  eaaential  imbedllty  of 
the  United  Nations  seldom  has  been  demon- 
strated more  convincingly  than  in  these 
past  few  weeks.  By  its  actions  in  the  matter 
of  South  West  Africa,  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  abandoned  principle  and  embraced 
fatuity  instead. 

The  only  reason  that  Justifies  the  UN's 
expensive  existence  is  to  provide  a  forum  in 
which  all  nations  may  talk  over  their  prob- 
lems. By  refusing  to  let  South  Africa  speak 
to  a  matter  with  which  South  Africa  is  inti- 
mately concerned,  the  assembly  has  reduced 
that  noble  purpose  to  a  cheap  travesty. 

South  Africa  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
UN.  Let  us  assume  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion that  South  Africa's  practices  of  apart^ 
held  constitute  an  odious  denial  of  human 
rights.  For  the  moment,  let  us  overlook  the 
odious  denials  of  human  rights  in  most  of 
the  Third  World  nations  that  are  badgering 
South  Africa.  Let  us  remember  that  the  UN 
never  was  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  gentle- 
men's club  in  which  membership  would  be 
limited  to  the  socially  acceptable.  On  what 
grounds  can  the  credentials  of  a  member 
state  be  validly  challenged? 

WeU.  it  is  said.  South  Africa  has  refused 
the  UN's  order  to  relinquish  her  protector- 
ate over  South  West  Africa.  South  Africa 
has  been  intransigent  and  obstructionist. 
Thus  South  Africa  has  forfeited  any  right 
to  be  heard  in  UN  halls. 

But  these  contentions  are  nonsense— the 
fatuous  blab-bl&b-blab  for  which  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  has  become  renowned.  South 
Africa  has  not  opposed  independence  for  its 
protectorate.  On  the  contrary.  South  Africa 
has  used  her  influence  to  move  South  West 
Africa  in  precisely  those  directions  the  UN 
supposedly  desires.  It  was  with  South  Afri- 
ca's approval  that  elections  were  held  in 
South  West  Africa  in  1978.  Nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  registered  voters  participated; 
international  observers  found  the  elections 
fair  the  resulting  Constituent  Assembly  has 
provided  Namibia,  as  South  West  Africa 
provisionally  is  Icnown,  with  a  black  govern- 
ment in  which  apartheid  lias  been  disman- 
tled. 

TEMSES  MARXIST  MKaCIKS 

What  is  all  this  "intransigence"  and  "ob- 
structionism"? South  Africa  understandably 
has  refused  to  surrender  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia to  the  tender  Marxist  mercies  of  Sam 
Nujoma  and  his  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO).  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  affair. 

And  what  is  SWAPO?  The  best  that  can 
be  said  of  this  outfit  is  that  it  probably  rep- 
resents the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Ovambo  pe<H>le.  the  largest  of  Namibia's 
ethnic  groups. 

But  at  least  10  other  defined  ethnic 
groups  inhabit  Namibia.  The  notion  that 
SWAPO  is  "the  sole  and  authentic  repre- 
sentative" of  the  whole  country,  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  proclaims,  is  sheer  fantasy. 
SWAPO  is  armed  and  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nujoma  is  Moscow's  puppet. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  a  forum  in  which 
only  the  puppet  may  speak? 

The  General  Assembly,  we  are  told,  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  Any  such  vain  reacriu- 
tion  would  encounter  a  certain  veto  in  the 
Sectirity  Council,  but  that  procedural  fact 
of  life  is  the  least  of  the  predictable  oonse- 
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quanoM.  By  treaUnc  South  Afric*  aa  a 
pariah,  the  UN.  wtll  only  harden  Pretoria's 
detamilnaUon  to  atand  fast  If  reaponsible 
meairiwn  of  the  UN  truly  want  to  aee  aelf- 
detaraUnatlon  In  an  independent  Namibia; 
they  wfll  work  with  South  Africa  and  not 
without  her. 

Tnm  tine  to  time  we  ought  to  re-examine 
an  old  question:  Why  the  UN  anyhow?  Why 
continue  the  dumb  show?  Once  the  UN 
ceaaea  to  serve  as  a  forum.  It  ceases  to  have 
w***"*"!  And  when  the  assembly's  avowed 
purpose  is  to  impose  a  procommunist,  one- 
party  dletatorahlp  upon  half  a  million 
human  betags  in  a  harsh  and  barren  land,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  why  respectable  na- 
tions should  remain  any  longer  in  a  house 
of  ill  fame.* 


ELEMENTARY  JUSTICE 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

or  nxiHois 

m  THE  HOtrSK  OP  RKPRSSKIfTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  BIr.  SAVAGE.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  into  the 
CoNQRSSSioif AL  RscoRO  an  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  entitled  "Legal 
Services  for  the  Poor." 

I  recommend  its  reading  to  all  my 
distingtiished  colleagues,  for  the 
thrust  of  this  article  cuts  to  the  es- 
sence of  the  concept  of  elementary 
Justice. 

If  this  nation  is  to  pay  more  than 
mere  lip  service  to  the  notion  of  Jus- 
tice, then  we  should  reject  the  outra- 
geous and  shortsighted  proposal  by 
the  administration  to  eliminate  the 
leffEd  services  program.  If  we  fail  to 
take  this  step,  future  generations  will 
assuredly  and  rightly  accuse  us  of 
having  been  callous  and  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  the  poor. 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  13. 1981] 
I^OAL  Snvicn  roa  thx  Poor 

The  Reagan  administration  should  recon- 
sider its  proposal  to  eliminate  the  federal 
tnttgram  that  provides  legal  services  to  the 
poor  in  dvO  cases.  Abolishing  the  Legal 
Services  Coipwatlon.  and  its  budget  of 
about  tsao  wiHHtm  would  not  be  an  exercise 
in  budget-cutting  but  an  act  of  rage  against 
srane  of  the  cases  the  corporation's  lawyers 
have  brought  and  won  against  government 
agencies.  We  share  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's c(»icem  about  the  habit  of  inviting 
the  Judiciary  in  to  second-guess  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  their  delegates  in  some  of 
these  cases,  but  stripping  the  poor  of  their 
lawyers  is  a  draconlan  way  to  solve  that 
problem. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  provides 
funds  to  community  legal  services  organlza- 
tlona,  which  are  governed  by  local  boards  of 
dlreetars.  The  money  is  used  to  provide  at- 
torneys for  poor— truly  needy— individuals 
with  legal  problems  as  ordinary  as  neglect- 
ful landlards  and  as  dramatic  as  violation  of 
their  fundamental  constitutional  rights, 
■ludi  of  what  legal  services  lawyers  do  does 
not  make  headlines.  It  is  the  gritty  work  of 
day  to  day  counseling  and  negotiation.  But 
when  the  lawyers  talng  a  big  class  action 
lawsuit  against  a  state  or  federal  agency 
this  often  raises  hackles. 

Legal  services  spokesmen  make  the  credi- 
ble anigment  that  these  big  cases  are  cost- 
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effective,  since  they  can  solve  a  lot  of  poor 
people's  legal  problems  in  one  lawsuit.  But, 
again,  the  corporation  is  not  under  attack 
because  of  inefficiency. 

Still,  the  poor  do  have  legal  rights.  And 
many  of  these  rights  cannot  be  vindicated  If 
free  legal  services  are  not  available.  A 
tenant  wrongfully  evicted  will  simply  be  out 
on  the  street  if  he  cannot  afford  to  pay 
some  potentially  crushing  legal  fees.  Even  If 
he  wins  his  case,  all  he  will  get  is  his  apart- 
ment back.  Th««  will  probably  be  no  large 
financial  award  out  of  which  his  lawyer  can 
be  paid.  While  it  is  true  that  no  court  has 
held  that  poor  individuals  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  free  legal  counsel  in  civil 
cases,  the  legal  order  Itself  requires  that 
every  Individual  have  some  access  to  the 
processes  of  law,  regardless  of  his  income. 

Complete  equality  of  legal  representation 
regardless  of  the  ability  to  pay  is  a  Utopian 
idea.  But  a  decent  society  should  blush  at 
the  thought  that  a  segment  of  its  popula- 
tion is  left  outlaw,  without  a  chance  to  vin- 
dicate its  legal  rights,  simply  because  the 
people  in  it  cannot  afford  the  high  cost  of 
lawyers'  time. 

If  President  Reagan  does  not  like  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation's  priorities,  he 
has  the  power  to  reshape  them— without 
cutting  off  all  funds— simply  by  using  his 
authority  to  appoint  the  corporation's  lead- 
ership group.  And  If,  further,  he  wants  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  take  its  fair 
share  of  the  budget  cuts,  that  would  t>e  un- 
objectionable. 

The  legal  profession  itself  should  help 
take  up  the  slack  through  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  time  and  money.  In  New  York, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  already  raises  a 
couple  million  dollars  a  year  from  that 
thriving  legal  community.  There  is  no 
reason  that  the  bar  in  other  big  metropoli- 
tan areas  should  fail  to  do  at  least  that 
much.  The  legal  profession  everywhere 
should  recognize  the  obligations  involved  in 
being  a  profession,  as  well  as  the  privileges. 
We  hope  that  if  the  Reagan  administration 
does  decide  to  keep  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration alive,  the  leaders  of  the  organized 
liar  who  have  been  so  outspoken  in  the  cor- 
poration's defense  will  turn  next  to  their 
own  members  and  be  Just  as  outspoken  in 
fund-raising  efforts. 

But  If  the  Reagan  administration  sticks  to 
its  plan  to  kill  the  federal  legal  services  pro- 
gram, voluntary  contributions  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  gap.  And 
the  administration  will  prove  itself  insensi- 
tive both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Ideal  that 
Just  as  no  man  is  above  the  law's  obligation, 
no  man  is  so  poor  as  to  be  l>eneath  the  law's 
attention  and  protection.* 


LEGAL       SERVICES       CORPORA- 
TION—A NEEDED  SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  DANIELSON 

orcAuroaau 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESEHTATIVKS 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Bftr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause today  is  Law  Day,  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  all  of  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
need  of  all  individuals  to  have  access 
to  our  legal  system  and  to  enjoy  jus- 
tice under  the  law.  The  poor  in  the 
country  have  tiistorically  had  little  or 
no  access  to  the  civil  Justice  system. 

However,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, which  has  been  in  existence 
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since  1975.  has  greatly  improved  the 
availability  of  our  sjrstem  of  Justice  for 
the  poor,  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
I.  personally,  have  heard  from  several 
thousand  persons  supporting  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Corporation  as  the 
primary  means  of  providing  access  to 
the  legal  system  for  our  country's 
poor. 

Among  the  Corporation's  supporters 
are  a  number  of  State  representatives 
including  the  speaker  of  the  California 
Assembly  and  the  majority  floor 
leader  in  the  California  State  Senate. 
As  a  former  State  legislator,  I,  too,  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  having  the  per- 
spective of  all  citizens.  Including  the 
poor. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  letters 
from  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  a  city 
councilman  from  Los  Angeles,  and  two 
State  legislators — one  from  Maryland 
and  one  from  Teimessee.  These  four 
letters  represent  a  small  sample  of  the 
supportive  mail  which  the  subcommit- 
tee has  received. 

Cmr  or  Los  Angklks. 
Omcx  or  thx  Mayor. 
Los  AngeUi,  Calif.,  AprU  21.  1981. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
House  of  RepTe»entatix>e*, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoifGRXssMAif  Rodiho:  I  would  like 
to  express  my  full  support  of  the  Bill  HJl. 
2SM  which  you  are  sponsoring  to  fully  .fund 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  disservice  to 
the  American  people  not  to  provide  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  The  legal  Services  Cor- 
pration  has  done  an  excellent  job  In  seeing 
that  such  services  are  available  to  people 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  afford 
them. 

Your  Bill  would  be  a  major  effort  toward 
assuring   the   protection   of  constitutional 
rights  for  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Braslxt, 

Mayor. 

Cm  op  Los  Argkus, 

Crrr  Coumcii., 
Los  AngeUs.  Calif..  MarOt  31,  1981. 
Congressman  Rosert  W.  KASTEinixisa, 
Chaimuin,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Subcommittee  of  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Raybum  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  KASTEmisiER:  I  write 
to  express  my  support  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Independent  National  Legal  Services. 
This  program  has  made  legal  aid  available 
to  those  otherwise  unable  to  afford  it.  The 
very  foundation  of  law  and  justice  in  our 
nation  is  based  on  equal  access  to  the  legal 
system.  Without  an  independent  legal  net- 
work to  provide  assistance  to  the  poor,  that 
access  will  be  denied.  A  major  segment  of 
our  population  will  be  effectively  disenfran- 
chised from  the  Judicial  system. 

As  a  City  Councilman  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
have  had  experience  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Foundation  serving  Loe  Angeles.  The  law- 
yers who  work  for  the  foundation  tiave  pro- 
vided afif'fftf~^  to  the  City  Council  and 
other  government  agencies  on  critical  issues 
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affecting  urban  life.  Most  recenUy,  the 
foundation's  major  foctis  has  been  on  hous- 
ing. My  office  and  many  of  the  agencies 
within  the  city  government  make  many  re- 
ferrals of  individual  problems  to  the  Legal 
Aid  offices.  With  these  referrals  I  am  as- 
sured that  each  person  will  receive  an  Inde- 
pendent legal  review  of  his  problem  and  fur- 
ther legal  assistance  if  it  is  warranted.  As  an 
elected  official  dealing  with  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities, it  is  important  for  me  to  know 
that  I  can  refer  constituents  who  have  legal 
problems  to  an  appropriate  legal  agency 
where  that  kind  of  mmiirtmncy  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  the  early  1960's  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  criminal  defendants 
are  entitled  to  legal  representation.  The 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
that  the  legal  representation  of  the  indigent 
in  our  society  was  a  public  responsibility. 
Not  long  afterwards.  Congress  created  the 
Independent  National  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram to  provide  legal  representation  for  in- 
digents in  civil  matters. 

The  principle  of  providing  legal  assistance 
remains  simply  one  of  equal  access  under 
the  law  to  the  law.  I  support  all  efforts  to 
restore  funding  of  the  program.  The  inher- 
ent and  fundamental  right  of  access  to  our 
Judicial  system  for  all  people  demands  that 
tills  program  be  continued. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Senate  op  Martland, 
AnnapolU,  Md.,  Ajnil  10, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmexes. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, Congreu  of  the  United  Slates,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,    Washington, 
D.C. 

'Dear  Concrsbsman  Kastermbibb:  Some 
members  of  your  committee  may  know  me, 
others  may  not.  I  am  a  physician,  a  State 
Senator  and  a  Republican.  And  I  write  to 
ask  you  to  preserve  one  program.  Legal 
Services  for  the  poor. 

The  Legal  Aid  Bureau  in  Maryland  re- 
ceives grants  from  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  Last  year  the  Bureau  han- 
dled 21,714  and  helped  another  54,514 
people.  36.1  percent  of  its  cases  were  domes- 
tic: child  abuse  and  neglect,  custody,  adop- 
tion, guardianship,  and  divorce.  Another 
16.5  percent  involved  sUtutory  entitlements 
such  as  Social  Security,  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income,  Unemployment  Compensation, 
and  Veteran's  benefits.  These  cases  arose 
vhen  a  government  agency,  backed  by  its 
lawyers,  denied  or  terminated  a  benefit  to 
the  very  person  Congress  intended  to  help. 
Bureau  lawyers  representated  a  disabled 
child  deprived  of  education  for  want  of 
simple  testing  and  placement;  they  repre- 
sented a  mildly  retarded  man  stripped  of  his 
liberty  and  confined  to  a  state  institution. 

The  work  of  Legal  Services  Uwyers  does 
not  foment  social  revolution  as  some  claim. 
It  assures  even  our  poorest  citizens  thut 
they  can  depend  upon  our  system  of  Justice 
to  work  for  them. 


Sincerely, 


Axis  T.  Amn.  M  J}.. 
Senator,  District  30. 
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Senate  Chamxeb. 
State  op  Tennessee, 
NashviUe,  Tenn.,  March  17, 1981. 
Hon.  ROBBBT  Kastenmeier, 
Chairman,     House    Judiciary    Committee, 
Civil  Liberties  and  AdminUtration  of 
Justice  Subcommittee,   Raybum  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chaouian  Kastenmeixr:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  your  subcommittee  is 
undertaking  a  review  of  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration (L.S.C.)  in  preparation  for  reau- 
thorization of  appropriations.  As  a  State 
Senator  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  I  would 
like  to  endorse  the  continued  and  increased 
funding  of  US.C,  without  restrictions.  It  is 
my  opinion,  both  as  a  private  law  practition- 
er and  a  SUte  Senator,  that  legal  services 
projects  in  Tennessee  perform  many  valua- 
ble functions  in  furtherance  of  access  to  jus- 
tice for  poor  people.  Through  litigation, 
legal  services  projects  often  enforce  state 
and  federal  laws  which  may  be  Ignored  by 
sUte  or  local  administrative  officials.  By 
representing  cUents  in  legislative  matters, 
legal  services  projects  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  consideration  of  bills  and 
their  possible  impact  on  those  unable  to 
otherwise  have  their  voice  heard  in  legisla- 
tive matters. 

As  I  understand  it,  projects  funded  by 
Legal  Services  Corporation  may  undertake 
to  represent  clients  before  legislative  and 
administrative  bodies  under  exception  to 
the  L.S.C.  Act.  The  first  exception  is  upon 
request  from  a  client  represented  by  the 
legal  services  project  that  views  as  to  pend- 
ing or  proposed  legisUtion  be  expressed  to 
sUte  legislators.  Under  this  exception,  legal 
services  projects  in  Tennessee  have  profes- 
sionaUy  and  properly  advocated  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Uniform  Landlord  Tenant  Act, 
regulation  of  industrial  insurance  abuses! 
legislation  permitting  wage  assignment  for 
child  support,  laws  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  spouse  abuse,  and  numerous  budget- 
ary matters  relating  to  benefits  under  pro- 
grams provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor. 

Under  the  second  exception,  legal  services 
projects  provide  invaluable  information  re- 
garding the  impact  of  legislation  on  poor 
people  to  me  and  my  colleagues.  I  have 
often  requested  opinions  from  legal  services 
attorneys  regarding  legislation  as  it  may 
impact  upon  my  constituents,  and  have 
always  received  prompt,  accurate,  and  most- 
useful  information.  As  is  often  the  case  in 
legislative  matters,  the  committees  on 
which  I  serve  are  inadequately  staffed  to 
provide  full  and  complete  analysis,  and  even 
when  there  is  staff,  there  is  a  lack  of  practi- 
cal experience  with  the  woriung  of  legisla- 
tion, which  can  often  lead  to  unintended  ef- 
fects. Legal  services  attorneys,  working 
under  the  LS.C.  Act,  help  to  fUl  this  gap, 
and  represent  the  interests  of  their  clients. 

I  hope  that  during  your  consideration  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  reauthoriza- 
tion, you  will  leave  with  legal  services  attor- 
neys the  ability  to  undertake  legislative  rep- 
resentation for  their  clients,  so  that  we  may 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  responsible 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  poor  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  full  consid- 
eration of  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  White.* 
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LEGISLATION  ESTABLISHING 
URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  FUND 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OPNEWMBZIOO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATITES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  for  myself  and  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Bouquaro  that  I  think 
is  most  important  to  the  futiu«  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  to  our 
coimtry,  if  we  are,  indeed,  serious 
about  trying  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  face 
the  need  for  an  expanded  uranium  en- 
richment capacity.  We  must  also  plan 
and  phase  in  new  and  more  cost  effec- 
tive eiulchment  processes:  that  is.  ciu-- 
rent  and  improved  centrifuge  and 
sooner  than  we  think  laser  isotope  sep- 
aration and  erulchment. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  by  establishing 
within  the  Department  of  Energy  a 
uranium  enrichment  revolving  fimd. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  the  uraniiun  emichme  it  pro- 
gram a  self-sustaining  one.  ?xid  thus 
eliminate  the  need  for  continued  ap- 
propriations by  the  Congress. 

The  rationale  for  this  bill  is  that  in 
the  first  few  years,  budget  outlays  will 
be  less  than  the  total  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  fimd.  The  leg- 
islation will  permit  DOE  to  earn  inter- 
est on  the  excess  resources  which 
would  be  available  to  finance  future 
years'  uraniiun  enrichment  activities. 

This  bill  streamlines  the  congres- 
sional process  in  only  authorizing 
annual  funding  for  the  enrichment 
program  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
annual  i4}propriations. 

This  bUl  provides  for  a  complete 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  by  DOE 
on  the  operation  of  the  enrichment 
program. 

This  bill  will  permit  flexibility  in  im- 
plementing the  budget  up  to  a  defined 
limit  without  going  to  Congress.  It  will 
result  in  the  program  manager  for  the 
uiranium  enrichment  program  exercis- 
ing intense  management  of  program 
finances  since  the  actual  costs  and  rev- 
enues will  control  program  implemen- 
tation. 

The  eiulchment  function  must  be 
managed  in  a  professional  manner  if  it 
is  to  be  cost  effective,  while  at  the 
same  time  must  meet  the  national  nu- 
clear fuel  requirements. 

New  eiuichment  facilities  depending 
on  technology  used  will  require  long 
leadtimes  of  7  to  9  years  to  construct 
and  reach  operational  capability.  This 
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catn  only  be  done  with  adequate  finan- 
cial and  f adlitiM  plannlns. 

Answer*  must  be  found  to  such  ques- 
tioos  as  the  need  for  and  size  of  stock- 
pWnf  nudear  fuels  in  the  event  new 
pnA  added  requirements  cannot  be  met 
by  the  Inplaoe  enrichment  capacity. 

Better  planning  is  necessary  in  the 
planning  snd  utilization  of  electrical 
power  contracted  for,  in  view  of  the 
substantial  demand  charges  for 
unused  power,  and  fluctuating  power 
requirements. 

These  are  all  problems  that  are 
more  readily  resolved  if  the  planning 
and  the  operations  of  the  eiuichment 
facilities  are  clearly  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  with  full  authority 
and  the  reqxmsibillty  to  act. 

In  summary  this  bill  places  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Secretary  of  DOE 
to  operate  this  Nation's  enrichment 
capacity  in  a  businesslike  manner.  And 
win  result  in  more  efficient  resource 
management  of  the  enrichment  com- 
plex. 

The  Congress,  unlike  previous  legis- 
lation offered,  retains  the  right  to 
oversee  the  enrichment  function,  and 
would  determine  the  aimual  program 
through  the  congressional  authoriza- 
tion process  and  will  be  kept  informed 
through  the  annual  reporting  re- 
quired.* 


REAQAN  BUDGET.  CONSERVING 
HUMAN  RESOURCES,  AND  EDU- 
CATION CUTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS 

ormcHiGAii 
m  THS  HOUSX  OP  HBPRBSEMTAnVES 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mi.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  supreme  ironies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, and  of  the  budget  plan  it 
is  •«fc<«g  us  now  to  adopt,  is  that  a 
self-proclaimed  conservative  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  a  set  of  social  and 
ecoiuMnic  programs  that  do  damage  to, 
rather  than,  conserve  the  human  and 
material  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

Historic^ly.  political  conservatism 
was  a  doctrine  that  called  for  gradual, 
rather  than  radical,  change:  the  pres- 
ervation of  civil  order,  affirming  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  citizens: 
the  cootinuity  of  policies,  and  keeping 
the  social  fabric  intact.  Conservatism 
also  was  known  for  taking  a  long  view 
of  a  society's  problems  and  of  conserv- 
ing its  human  and  material  resources, 
80  that  these  would  be  available  for 
solving  problems. 

It  ti.  frankly,  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Reagan  administration  fits  into  the 
oooservattve  tradition.  Its  budget  and 
ecMKMnic  pn^MMals  are  a  case  in  point. 
The  administration  is  calling  for  the 
curtailment  or  elimination  of  virtually 
every  domestic  program  that  citizens 
have  been  led  to  believe  in.  In  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  CSA's  communi- 
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ty  action  program,  the  Legal  Services 
program,  the  CETA  public  Jobs  pro- 
grams, the  VISTA  volvuiteer  programs, 
and  many  others,  it  also  is  likely  to  do 
great  injury  to  the  social  fabric. 

In  place  of  continuity  and  gradual 
change,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposes  radical  change  and  the  up- 
rooting of  policies  and  programs.  In 
place  of  taking  a  long  view  of  the  soci- 
ety's problems,  it  proposes  a  penny- 
wise,  pound-foolish  strategy  of  saving 
money  now  and  spending  it  later, 
probably  when  it  is  too  late  and  too 
costiy. 

In  calling  for  drastic  reductions  in 
human  resource  programs,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  turning  its  back  on 
human  resources  and  the  need  to  de- 
velop them  through  education.  Job 
training,  health  care  and  adequate 
housing.  Instead  of  conserving  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  land— the  Infra- 
structure, transportation,  and  educa- 
tional faculties  of  our  cities,  among 
them— the  Reagan  administration  pro- 
poses to  let  them  deteriorate  further. 
Instead  of  proposing  measures  to  con- 
serve energy  consiunption— a  major 
factor  behind  inflation— the  adminis- 
tration offers  measures  to  spur  con- 
sumption, such  as  cutting  hack,  on  the 
Nation's  railroad  system,  the  most  po- 
tentially cost-efficient  mode  of  trans- 
portation available. 

Nowhere  is  the  administration's 
radical,  reactionary  thrust  more  ap- 
parent than  in  its  educational  propos- 
als. Nowhere  are  its  spending  cuts 
most  pronounced  and  damaging  than 
in  the  education  budget.  The  Council 
of  the  Great  City  Schools,  which  over- 
see* the  quality  of  public  education 
facilities,  has  analyzed  the  damaging 
impact  of  the  Reagan— and  Latta/ 
Gramm— budget  on  America's  public 
schools.  I  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  the  opening  pages  of 
their  "Analysis  of  the  Effect  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1981  and  Fiscal  Year  1982 
Reagan  Budget  Proposals  on  UrtMUi 
Schools."  which  follows: 
Analtsu  or  THK  ErracT  or  thx  Fiscal  Ykak 

1981  AifD  Fiscal  Ykar  1982  Rkagah  BmMET 

PxorosALS  OH  Drbah  Schools 

The  fiscal  year  1982  Budget  and  recom- 
mendations for  revising  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Second  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  were 
announced  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
on  March  10th  as  the  best  hope  for  revers- 
ing the  nation's  ailing  economy.  The  broad- 
based  proposals  to  attain  this  goal,  however, 
were  built  on  numerous  specific  recommen- 
dations that,  when  combined,  promise  to 
undermine  one  of  this  nation's  strongest 
and  most  successful  Institutions:  the  public 
school  system. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
reductions  in  educational  funding  of  about 
25%.  an  amount  greater  than  In  any  other 
area  of  the  federal  budget.  These  cuU  will 
be  particularly  hard-felt  in  urban  areas,  for 
nearly  16%  of  city  school  revenues  comes 
from  Washington  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  8%. 

The  Council  of  the  Great  City  SchooU 
has  calculated  that  its  28  urban  school  sys- 
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tems  will  lose  about  $46SM  In  direct  funding 
In  the  1981-82  Kbool  year  under  the 
Reagan  budget  propoaaU.  Individual  school 
system  loaaes  will  range  from  tl24M  In  New 
York  City  to  $3.8>i  In  Minneapolis.  This 
loss  constitutes  approximately  30%  of  the 
district's  federal  funding. 

The  cuU  to  the  urban  schools  will  not 
only  be  large  but  disproportionate.  Of  the 
approximately  $1.8SB  that  the  28  urban  dis- 
trict* now  receive  In  federal  support,  about 
$9«7M  or  M.5%  of  it  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  this  $967M  ta  ap- 
proximately 7.0%  of  the  entire  ED  budget 
and  10.9%  of  all  ED  spending.  If  dollars  for 
higher  education  are  not  counted.  Approxi- 
mately $302.6M  of  this  (987M  would  be  lost 
to  the  Oreat  City  Schools  next  school  year 
under  the  Reagan  Ed  proposals.  This 
amount  constitutes  25%  of  all  cuts  recom- 
mended trom  ED,  excluding  those  from 
higher  education  programs.  This  means 
that  the  28  Oreat  City  Schools  which  have 
about  11%  of  the  nation's  students  would  be 
asked  to  absorb  25%  of  all  ED  cuts. 

This  inordinate  financial  burden  on  city 
schools  Is  the  result  of  recommendations  by 
the  Administration  to  cut  as  deeply  into 
well-targeted  poverty  programs  like  Title  I. 
Concentration  Grants  and  Impact  Aid  as 
Into  untargeted  ones.  Because  the  proposal 
cuts  concentrated  programs  by  the  same 
percentage  as  untargeted  ones,  the  impact 
will  be  greatest  on  districts  where  concen- 
trated need  Is  highest.  One  dollar  taken  out 
of  Title  I.  for  Instance,  will  have  about  twice 
the  negative  impact  on  a  poor  district  as  one 
dollar  taken  out  of  vocational  education.  In- 
stead of  the  ED  cuts  being  evenly  distribut- 
ed they  will  affect  the  poorest  districts  most 
severely,  the  opposite  result  of  what  the  Ad- 
ministration had  Intended. 

Another  $450M  in  Federal  funds  received 
by  the  Great  City  Schools  comes  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  feeding  pro- 
grams. This  amount  comprises  about  27.2% 
of  all  funding  the  urban  schools  receive 
from  the  federal  government.  While  a  poor 
child  in  a  wealthy  or  middle-income  district 
will  be  In  greater  Jeopardy  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's nutrition  cuts  than  a  poor 
child  in  a  poor  district,  the  Council  has  esti- 
mated, based  on  conservative  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  that  iU  28  districts  will  lose  about 
$52.7M  or  12%  of  their  expected  1981-82 
funding  allocation.  The  losses  will  have  seri- 
ous effects:  schools  will  be  forced  to  serve 
meals  with  only  the  minimal  nutritional  re- 
quirements, to  raise  the  price  of  all  meals, 
and  to  eliminate  breakfast  and  summer 
feeding  programs.  Not  only  will  some  stu- 
dents not  qualify  for  meals  but  it  is  expect- 
ed that  students  will  have  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  because  of  higher  prices.  Again, 
rather  than  protecting  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  the  Reagan  recommendations  may 
have  the  effect  of  passing  greater  costs  onto 
low-income  families. 

The  third  major  source  of  federal  funding 
to  the  city  schools  comes  from  DOLs  CETA 
programs.  Approximately  $178M  of  the 
school's  $1.65b  (or  11%)  in  federal  funding 
comes  from  this  program.  About  10%  of  this 
amount  is  spent  for  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  (YETP)  which  have 
been  targeted  for  extinction  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Eliminating  YETP  would  mean 
that  all  cooperative  youth  employment  ac- 
tivities between  schools  and  prime  sponsors 
under  the  22%  provision  of  Title  IV  would 
be  scrapped.  Although  manpower  and  train- 
ing programs  under  Title  II-B  would  be  sal- 
vaged, the  bulk  of  the  non-youth  monies 
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that  the  city  achooli  receive  under  CETA  Is 
for  "ntle  U-D  and  Title  VI  F8E  Jobs.  These 
Job  slots  are  used  for  school  security  guards, 
bus  monitors,  cafeteria  servers,  custodians 
and  teacher  aides.  Either  these  peraonnel 
will  have  to  be  released  or  schools  will  have 
to  cover  salaries  from  general  revenues,  put- 
ting greater  strain  on  local  budgets. 

The  remaining  $57M  (3.5%)  In  federal 
funds  to  the  urban  schools  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources.  $21.5M  comes  from  the  D/ 
HHS  through  the  Social  Security  Act  to  op- 
erate school-based  day  care  programs; 
$16.4M  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  Headstart  and  other  pre-school  and 
follow-up  efforts:  M.2M  in  Community  De- 
velopment Block  Grant  funds  to  convert 
closed  schcxtl  buildings  for  community  use; 
and  the  remaining  tl4.9M  from  other 
sources  like  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  the  National  Elndow- 
ment  for  the  Arts,  ROTC  and  others.  In 
general,  these  programs  are  to  meet  special- 
ized needs  in  particular  districts.  Conse- 
quently, cuts— amounting  to  about  $10.7M— 
wUl  hit  some  districts  more  severely  than 
others.  What  can  be  said,  however,  is  that 
the  loss  of  these  funds  will  damage  the  abil- 
ity of  particular  districts  to  provide  services 
that  other  local  agencies  are  not  able  or  un- 
willing to  provide. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  $465M  in 
direct  funding  cuts  to  the  Great  City 
Schools  will  be  to  put  the  JoIm  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000  people  in  Jeopardy.  In  addi- 
tion, services  to  about  600,000  needy  stu- 
dents wlU  have  to  be  curtailed  or  eliminat- 
ed. This  $465M  loss  means  that  the  Admin- 
istration  has  proposed  cutting  monies  from 
urban  school  districts  at  a  rate  4.3  times 
greater  than  should  be  expected  If  the 
burden  were  shared  equally. 

These  direct  funding  cuts,  however,  will 
not  be  the  only  sources  of  fiscal  pressure 
put  on  the  urban  school  systems.  If  infla- 
tion continues  at  its  present  pace,  the  30 
percent  in  direct  cuts  will  be  nuu^iifled  to 
over  40  percent  in  real  terms  over  the  next 
two  years.  In  addition,  rising  costs  of  energy 
from  government  policies  on  gasoline  dereg- 
ulation and  postal  Increases  will  affect 
school  systems  severely  because  of  their 
large  transportation  and  mailing  costs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  loss  of  state  revenue-siiaring 
funds  will  put  added  pressure  on  local 
school  systems  in  18  states  where  these 
monies  were  used  routinely  to  finance  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  or  teach- 
er retirement  funds.  And  finally,  the  loss  of 
federal  program  monies  to  the  cities  in  the 
areas  of  tranowrtatlon.  healtti.  food 
stamps,  energy,  criminal  Justice  and  others 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Mayors  to 
cover  the  reduced  funding  for  schools.  Be- 
cause of  reductions  In  funding  at  the  federal 
and  state  levels,  local  school  systems  tiaving 
authority  to  do  so.  will  be  forced  to  raise  tax 
rates.  Those  districts  without  the  authority 
to  levy  taxes  wiU  be  driven  ttiat  much  fur- 
ther into  debt. 

The  districts  represented  by  the  Council 
of  the  Great  City  SchcMls  are  among  some 
of  the  poorest  in  the  nation.  Of  the  five  mil- 
lion students  In  these  28  systems,  30  percent 
are  below  nationaUy-set  poverty  limits  and 
75  percent  are  minority.  In  addition,  only 
two  of  those  28  districts  are  stable  enough 
flnanciaUy  to  hold  a  (Aaa)  bonded  debt 
rating.  Nearly  all.  however,  luive  seen  thelr 
■clUevement  sources  rising  over  the  last 
ttiree  years,  partially  due  to  federal  support. 

The  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration tliat  the  poorest  of  the  poor  will  be 
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spared  la  simply  incorrect.  Cutbacks  in  areas 
that  at  first  glance  appear  unrelated  will 
merge  on  urban  schools  in  a  faslilon  ttiat 
has  not  been  acknowledged  by  the  Admlnls- 
traUon.  In  its  zeal  to  cut  federal  spending, 
the  Administration  has  ignored  how  its  com- 
bined proposals  will  affect  the  long  range 
benefit  that  urban  schools  serve  to  the 
nation  In  Increased  productivity,  employ- 
ment, family  stability  and  individual  initia- 
tive. The  results  of  this  short  sighted  policy 
will  be  profound  and  lasting  on  the  schools 
and  on  their  ability  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cational services  to  the  urban  resident.* 


PHYSTY.  THE  FIRST  SPERM 
WHALE  TO  SURVIVE  IN  CAP- 
TIVITY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHmOTOK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHSSEirTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  that  I  submit 
for  the  Record  recoimt  a  miraculous 
event  in  the  history  of  marine  mam- 
mals: The  first  time  a  sperm  whale  has 
survived  in  captivity  and  t>een  re- 
turned safely  to  its  natural  habitat. 

Sperm  whales  are  one  of  the  least 
known  species  of  whale,  making  their 
proper  care  in  captivity  all  the  more 
difficult.  This,  coupled  with  the  over- 
whelming odds  against  the  survival  of 
beached  whales  and  the  fact  that 
Physty,  as  the  whale  was  named,  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  case  of  pneu- 
monia, makes  Physty's  recovery  and 
safe  return  to  his  native  habitat  a  very 
unique  event.  The  marine  mammalo- 
gists  and  others  who  nursed  Phjrsty 
back  to  health  and  assured  his  safe  re- 
lease deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
their  tireless  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  share  my  coiuxrn 
about  the  need  to  protect  and  to  con- 
serve the  world's  whales.  The  story  of 
Physty  is  a  small  but  extremely  impor- 
tant event  in  this  regard,  and  I  com- 
mend these  excerpts  to  my  colleagues. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  29. 1981] 

Hahd-Aoministebed  Mzdicink  <?nBxs  Whale 

or  Pheitmohia 

(By  Joyce  Wadler) 

New  Yobk.— It  seemed  some  dread  No- 
vember of  the  soul  when  Phjrsty.  a  young 
sperm  whale,  beached  himself  on  Coney 
Island  10  days  ago.  listing  dangerously  on 
his  right  side  and  appearing  near  death. 

Not  that  his  name  was  Physty  then.  He 
was  simply  Physeler  Catodon;  length  23 
feet,  weight  perhaps  10.000.  prognosis  bleak. 
Nine  point  nine  times  in  10  when  an  imitn*] 
beaches  Itself  it's  curtains.  Samuel  Sadowe, 
the  ocean  mammalogist  who  treated 
Physty,  would  later  say:  besides,  this  whale 
seemed  to  be  suffering  a  severe  case  of 
pneumonia 

Nonetheless,  the  local  scientists  threw  a 
rotte  about  the  whale's  tail  and  towed  him— 
at  near  idle  speed— to  sick  bay.  Terrestrians 
gathered  on  the  shore  with  flowers  and 
placards  of  encouragement  ("Get  Well 
Whale!").  The  scientists  swam  about  the 
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wtiale  in  wetsulta,  force-feeding  liim  squid 
laced  with  ClUoromyoetln.  Over  the  week- 
end. Physty,  escorted  by  a  buoyant  flotilla 
of  11  boats,  headed  back  to  the  open  sea, 
the  first  sperm  wliale  to  survive  captivity. 
Samuel  Sadowe,  as  befitting  a  scientist,  took 
care  to  hide  his  feeling  as  the  whale  swam 
away.  "Please  keep  going,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. His  wife,  like  others  on  the  shore,  was 
not  so  restrained:  she  blubbered. 

"The  first  tiling  we  did."  said  Sadowe, 
who  weigtis  145  pounds  to  the  whale's 
10,000.  "was  examine  it  briefly.  To  see  if  it 
has  a  reaction  to  toucii,  to  look  at  its  eyes 
and  see  if  they're  open,  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  injuries.  If  it's  in  too  bad  stiape,  it  will 
go  into  shock:  it  Just  won't  respond  if  it's  on 
the  way  out.  .  .  .  Whaleskin  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  toucti.  .  .  Just  touch  it  lightly 
with  your  hand  and  it  responds." 

When  this  whale  was  touched,  says 
Sadowe.  it  moved  its  tail,  and  moved  around 
a  little.  It  was  also  clicking— little  pulses  of 
sound,  eerie,  piercing,  yet  musical:  who 
knows  what  they  mean?  The  regulations 
governing  marine  mammals  are  very  strict, 
but  Sadowe  had  a  letter  of  agreement  with 
the  National  Bdarine  Fisheries  Service,  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Decid- 
ing that  the  whale  might  be  saved,  they  de- 
cided to  tow  him  15  miles  to  Robert  Moses 
State  Park  on  Fire  Island.  They  tried  to  be 
considerate  atwut  this,  tiirowing  a  blanket 
over  the  wtiale's  tail  before  lassoing  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  rope  bum.  In  the  process 
Sadowe  was  whacked  by  the  tail.  He  under- 
stood. 

"The  animal  doesn't  have  legs,"  he  says, 
though  for  the  most  part  he  strains  to  avoid 
the  anttiropomorphic.  "It  swims  around,  it 
moves  around,  with  its  tail.  If  someone  took 
a  rope  and  put  it  around  our  legs,  you  and  I 
would  struggle,  too." 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumonia  was  made  at 
Fire  Island,  though  Sadowe  and  his  team 
had  suspected  it  from  the  beginning.  Pneu- 
monia is  the  most  common  cause  of  death 
among  cetaceans.  The  fact  that  the  whale 
had  been  listing  on  its  right  side  made  the 
scientists  suspect  that  a  lung  might  be  con- 
gested, and  finally  cultures  from  the  blow- 
hole confirmed  the  diagnosis.  Tliat  deter- 
mined the  treatment:  20  million  units  of 
penicillin  a  day,  using  a  seven-inch  needle  to 
give  the  whale  its  shots,  and  squid  laced 
with  C^ixloromycetin.  which  Sadowe  slioved. 
with  ills  hands,  down  the  whale's  throat.  He 
experimented  to  see  how  least  to  disturb  the 
wtuae,  finally  settling  on  a  method  in  which 
he  approached  the  whale  from  its  head, 
then  gently  patted  it  as  be  moved  around  it. 
so  the  animal  always  knew  where  he  was. 
He  spent  14  to  18  hours  a  day  with  the 
wiiale,  much  of  it  in  the  water,  and  as  lie 
did  a  crowd  of  5.000  stood  on  the  shore. 

"Human  beings  don't  like  to  see  anyttiing 
die,"  says  Sadowe  thoughtfully,  asked  to  ex- 
plain tills,  "and  I  tliink  the  fact  Uiat- 
besides  this  whale  being  an  endangwed 
species— the  wtiale  is  so  large,  yet  so 
gentle.  .  .  ." 

By  the  weekend,  the  wliale  was  swimming 
strongly,  and  was  nudged  by  a  motoriaed 
rubber  raft  out  to  sea. 

Humans  on  the  shore  remarked  that  it 
seemed  reluctant  to  leave  the  boat  basin 
which  had  served  as  its  sick  bay,  swimming 
away  as  it  approached  the  gateway.  But  it 
did,  the  humans  on  the  shore  yelling.  "Go 
Physty*",  the  scientists  cfaeoing. 

The  cautious  Samuel  Sadowe— who  went 
out  in  a  small  plane  yesterday  to  see  if  be 
could  spot  the  whale— reserves  Judgment.  "I 
feel  pretty  good,  but  I  want  to  watt  a  week.~ 
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be  nyi.  concxMin  tbAt  when  you  spend  ao 
mueb  time  with  an  »w«»»i»i  even  though  you 
are  aKlentM.  there  is  "an  attachment." 

Whldi  brlnga  to  mind,  haa  the  whale  spe- 
dallat  ever  read  Moby  Dick? 

"He  ahaU  rlae  from  the  deep  and  beckon 
ye  to  follow."  quotea  8adowe.« 


LAW  DAT/LBOAL  SERVICES 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoRsn* 
Dl  THB  HOUSX  OF  RXPRXSXirTATIVSS 

tTida%  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Spemker. 
Since  May  1  is  Law  Day.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Members  to  con- 
sider that  responsibility  we  have  to 
insure  that  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion have  access  to  the  legal  system. 
and  to  make  equal  justice  under  the 
law  a  reality.  Presently  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  is  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  delivering  legal  services  na- 
tionwide. It  is  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive program  which  has  resulted  in 
minlmiiin  access — 2  attorneys  per 
10.000  poor  persons — nationwide. 
Pnesident  Reagan  would  dismantle  the 
program,  give  the  local  programs  none 
of  the  present  $321  million  annual  ap- 
propriation, and  leave  to  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  States  the  decision  of 
whether  to  fund  any  legal  services, 
and  the  administration  of  funding. 
Few  States  presently  fund  any  legal 
services  programs,  as  has  historically 
been  the  case. 

I  have  held  7  full  days  of  hearings 
on  HJl.  3606,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  My  sub- 
c(Hnmlttee  is  presently  working  on  a 
broad  bUl  to  continue  the  Corporation 
and  make  substantial  changes  in  the 
Legal  Services  Act  to  respond  to  some 
criticism  by  witnesses. 

Through  the  hearings  and  corre- 
spondence. I  have  received  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Among  the  supporters  are  Qovemors, 
attomejrs  general,  mayors,  law  deans, 
and  Judges.  Today  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  few  of  the  letters  from  judges. 
I  have  heard  frmn  Federal,  State,  and 
local  judges  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Alabama.  California.  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts. Montana,  New  York,  Oklaho- 
ma, and  Texas. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  these  let- 
ters. They  are  the  thoughts  of  Judges 
Frank  M.  Coffin.  Nicholas  J.  Walinski. 
and  Timothy  Evans. 
STAimsirr  it  Hoa.  Prank  BC  Comx.  Cajxw 

Jnaoi,  UwS.  ConxT  or  ArrsALs  roa  the 

nasrCncuTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  respond  to 
your  invttation  to  exprea*  my  viewa  on  HJl. 
3S0C  authortdng  appropriations  for  the 
Lecal  Servioes  Corpcwation  for  the  next 
three  flaeal  yean.  I  Join  with  my  brothers 
on  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
luaetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in 
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their  statemenU  supporting  an  adequately 
funded.  Independent  federal  Legal  Servtcea 
Corporation.  1  would  like  to  share  with  the 
Subcommittee  my  perception  of  the  per- 
formance of  legal  services  lawyers  in  our 
court  and  my  view  of  several  of  the  propos- 
als to  restrict  certain  types  of  legal  services 
advocacy. 

It  is  fairly  uncommon  for  legal  services 
lawyers  to  appear  before  our  federal  court 
of  appeals.  This  fact  Is  contrary  to  the 
Image  of  legal  services  as  principally  devot- 
ed to  reform  litigation,  but  it  confirms  the 
statistical  evidence  that  the  great  bulk  of 
legal  services  work  is  routine.  On  the  occa- 
sions when  we  have  seen  legal  services  law- 
yers, they  have  In  my  opinion  performed 
competently  and  sometimes  excellently— at 
least  as  well  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
public  and  private  bars. 

I  am  well  aware  that  not  all  Judges  are  of 
this  view.  I  think  it  understandable  that 
some  Judges  feel  that  legal  services  attor- 
neys are  ovenealous  and  underpractical. 
For  their  causes  frequently  Involve  small 
sums  and  fine  points  of  law;  the  plight  of 
their  disadvantaged  clients  is  portrayed 
with  a  sense  of  immediacy;  and  resolution  of 
such  controversies  frequently  demands 
much  time  and  thought  by  judges.  Yet  in 
retrospect  a  Judge  will  more  often  than  not 
view  such  litigation  fully  as  significant  and 
Justified  as  diversity,  tax,  and  securities 
cases,  or  other  grist  for  the  Judicial  mills. 

I  wish  to  address  briefly  three  proposals 
that  would  restrict  the  types  of  advocacy 
available  to  legal  services  attorneys.  The 
first  of  these,  further  restricting  advocacy 
before  legislative  bodies,  would  in  my  view 
create  incentives  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Legislative  solutions  to  complex  social  prob- 
lems are  almost  always  preferable  to  judi- 
cial ones.  Favoring  resort  to  the  courts  as 
the  preferred  means  of  statutory  reform  is 
wasteful  of  scarce  judicial  resources  and 
particularly  troublesome  when  It  creates 
friction  between  the  federal  courts  and  state 
legislatures.  Alternatively,  an  antiquated 
statutory  scheme  requiring  excessive  notice 
in  uncontested  custody  proceedings  might 
well  be  deemed  ripe  for  reform  should  legis- 
lators be  given  first  opportunity  to  take 
action. 

A  second  class  of  proposed  restrictions 
would  limit  the  types  of  matters  and  clients 
for  which  legal  services  lawyers  can  provide 
representation.  Such  restrictions  presently 
exist  for  nontherapeutlc  abortions  and 
school  desegregation.  I  believe  such  restric- 
tions are  unwise.  Because  legal  services  cli- 
ents as  a  practical  matter  have  nowhere  else 
to  turn  for  legal  representation,  eliminating 
the  right  to  representation  will  often  mean 
eliminating  the  substantive  right  itself.  The 
result— different  seU  of  legal  righU  for  the 
poor  and  the  non-poor— Is  at  odds  with  the 
concept  of  equal  justice.  Prohibiting  legal 
services  representation  for  certain  classes  of 
persons,  such  as  aliens,  presents  equally 
profound  problems. 

A  third  proposal,  transfer  of  legal  services 
attorneys'  fee  awards  to  the  national  treas- 
ury has.  I  think,  been  justly  criticized  by 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  On  the  one  hand,  legal  services 
lawyers,  with  other  clients  clamoring  for 
their  time,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pursue 
fee  awards  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  flac. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents,  realiz- 
ing this,  will  no  longer  have  a  substantial 
fee-minimizing  Incentive  to  refrain  from 
dilatory  tactics. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
proved  to  be  a  worthwhile  project.  It  has 
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made  poaaible  the  realisation  of  cherished 
principles  for  milllone— equal  aooeaa  to  the 
forums  of  decisionmaking,  faimeaa  in  insti- 
tutional proceedings  and  equality  of  consid- 
eration and  treatment.  Theae  are  important 
and  valuable  aooompllshments.  The  Corpo- 
ration deserves  the  flnandal  support  and 
carefully  studied  guidance  neceaaary  to 
maintain  its  record  of  public  service. 

U.S.  DisTEicT  Comrr, 
NoBTHnuf  DisTucr  or  Ohio, 

Toledo.  Ohio.  AjtrU  21,  1991. 
Hon.  RoBBRT  KAsmmxm, 
Judiciary    Committee,     Subcommittee    on 
Court*.  Civil  Libertiet  and  Adminittra- 
tion  of  Juatice,    U.S.   Hou*e  of  Repre- 
sentative*. Wa*hinffton,  D.C. 

Dkar  CoHCMSsMAM  KASTKmixiaL'  I  am 
writing  to  express  my  personal  concern  over 
the  President's  recent  announcement  call- 
ing for  the  elimination  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  federal  funding  for  legal 
services  for  the  poor.  In  expressing  this  con- 
cern. I  am  fully  cognizant  of  your  responsi- 
bility to  eliminate  unnecessary  federal  ex- 
penditures. However,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  eliminate  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  (LBC)  and  funding  for  legal 
services. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  provides 
funding,  training,  and  support  to  our  local 
programs— Advocates  (or  Basic  Legal  Equal- 
ity (ABLE)  and  the  Toledo  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety and  over  300  programs  nationwide.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  programs  play  a  vital  role  in 
our  legal  system.  They  provide  the  poor,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  the  elderly  who  have 
little  or  no  financial  means,  the  opportunity 
to  bring  their  claims  and  grievances  to  our 
government  and  courts.  In  essence,  they 
provide  poor  people  with  access  to  Justice;  a 
principle  which  is  and  must  remain  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  government.  They 
are  addressing  a  need  which  the  private  bar 
is  unable  to  meet. 

Locally,  I  have  found  ABLE  and  the 
Toledo  legal  aid  society  to  be  very  effective. 
In  1980,  these  programs  provided  direct 
services  to  over  10,000  persons  in  northwest 
Ohio.  Their  staffs,  which  are  underpaid,  are 
highly  committed  and  competent.  They  rep- 
resent their  clients  well  and  In  the  highest 
standards  of  the  legal  profession.  As  I  wrote 
in  1974  in  the  case  of  DavU  v.  Watkin*.  384 
F.  Supp.  1198  (N.D.  Ohio  1974): 

"Although  everyone  who  participated  in 
this  action  deserves  commendation,  the 
Court  would  like  particularly  to  point  out 
the  contribution  of  Advocates  for  Basic 
Legal  Equality,  a  local  legal  services  group. 
They  entered  the  action  upon  a  simple 
letter  of  request  from  the  Court,  at  a  point 
at  which  it  had  become  apparent  that  it  was 
not  humanly  possible  for  the  private  attor- 
ney, originally  appointed,  to  single-handed- 
ly maintain  this  cause  without  sacrificing 
his  entire  practice.  They  entered  with  no 
hope  or  promise  of  compensation  and  point- 
edly reemphasized.  by  their  ability  and  dili- 
gence, the  very  real  benefit  such  groups  can 
afford  the  communities  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. The  private  bar,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, cannot  be  expected  to  bring  to  bear 
the  massive  amounts  of  sophisticated  legal 
manpower  necessary  to  pursue  an  action 
such  as  this." 

That  was  my  view  then.  It  remains  my 
view  today. 

Critics  are  attacking  legal  services  pro- 
grams for  their  work  on  so-called  law 
reform  cases  claiming  that  legal  service  at- 
torneys are  promoting  their  own  personal 
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philosophies.  I  have  not  found  this  to  be 
true. 

Legal  aerviae  attorneys,  such  as  those 
trom  ABLE,  who  have  brought  daaa  action 
suits  before  me  represent  their  clients  aeal- 
ously  in  the  same  manner  as  the  private  bar 
and  as  required  by  the  ethics  of  tlielr  pro- 
fession. They  are  surely  not  promoting  their 
own  phlloeopliies. 

Nor  do  they  make  the  law.  Legislatures 
pass  our  laws  and  courts  interpret  than. 
Many  of  the  cases  which  are  labeled  law 
reform  are  really  law  enforcement  cases; 
cases  brought  to  enforce  existing  laws  and 
regulations  on  behalf  of  their  clients.  Attor- 
neys are  obligated  to  do  this  for  their  clients 
and  would  be  remiss  If  they  did  not. 

One  such  case  brought  biefore  my  court  by 
attorneys  from  ABLE.  Webb  v.  Aggrey,  447 
F.  Supp.  17  (N.D.  Ohio  1977),  involved  a 
man  paralyzed  by  a  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system  who  needed  expensive,  full- 
time  medical  care  In  a  nursing  home.  His 
entire  Income  came  from  social  security  and 
veteran's  benefits.  His  medical  care  was  paid 
for  by  Medicaid.  Because  of  a  small  increase 
in  his  veteran's  benefits,  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  tried  to  cut  off  all  of 
his  Medicaid  in  violation  of  state  and  feder- 
al law  which  allowed  Medicaid  patients  to 
deduct  their  medical  expenses  from  their 
income  In  order  to  qualify  for  Medicaid.  In 
the  Webb  case  I  ruled  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  against  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  Without  the  help  of  legal 
services  lawyers  to  enforce  his  legal  rights, 
this  man's  case  would  have  never  gotten  to 
court  and  I  fear  left  without  the  ability  to 
pay  for  medical  care,  he  would  have  died. 

I  have  listened  to  much  of  the  public  criti- 
cism of  legal  services  by  opponents  who  dis- 
agree with  the  court  decisions  won  by  legal 
services  attorneys.  Just  because  much  of 
this  advocacy  has  been  successful  and  effec- 
tive is  no  reason  to  punish  these  programs 
for  doing  their  Jobs  as  lawyers  by  reducing 
or  eliminating  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  or  placing  further  restric- 
tions on  legal  service  attorneys. 
Sincerely, 

Ntcbolas  J.  Waunski, 

{/.&  DiUrict  Judge. 

SiTTTEK  COCMTY  MUinciPAL  COUBT. 

Yuba  City,  Calif..  Ajnil  9, 1981. 
Snacoiof rrrxz  on  Courts,  Civn.  Lnnrracs. 
AND  Administration  op  Justice, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Wa*hinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  SuBcoMMiTTEr  I  have  been  the  sole 
Judge  of  a  county-wide  Municipal  Court  for 
the  last  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
been  assigned  to  the  Sutter  County  Superi- 
or Court,  and  hear  cases  in  that  court  as 
time  allows  and  need  arises.  Prior  to  my  as- 
sumption of  Judicial  office,  I  was  involved  in 
a  busy  general  trial  practice,  handling  cases 
in  approximately  thirty  counties. 

During  my  professional  career,  I  have  had 
extensive  contact  with  a  wide  variety  of 
legal  assistance  attorneys,  programs  and  of- 
fices throughout  the  State. 

Speaking  generally,  I  have  always  wel- 
comed the  presence  of  such  a  resource  in 
the  community.  As  a  practical  reality,  attor- 
neys in  private  practice  will  not  counsel  or 
represent  indigents  in  non-fee  generating 
cases;  judges,  who  may  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  resolve  a  dispute,  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  legal  advice  to  potential  liti- 
gants. 

The  availability  of  legal  resources,  to 
counsel  and  represent  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  is  an  absolute  neoeaai- 
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ty.  not  only  for  the  persons  or  groups  actu- 
ally receiving  the  services,  but  also  for  the 
Judicial  system,  and  our  society  as  a  whole. 
The  people  who  receive  assistance  from 
legal  service  groups  have  problems  involving 
food,  shelter,  education,  discrimination  and 
employment;  If  they  have  legal  assistance, 
they  have  effective  access  to  the  courts,  for 
adjudication  of  grievances.  In  the  absence  of 
such  aasistance.  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged are  deprived  of  the  dispute-resolution 
procedures.  The  lack  of  access  fosters  de- 
spair, bitterness,  hostility  and  resort  to  vio- 
lence. 

Historically,  where  a  significant  portion  of 
the  population  Is  denied  access  to  the  courts 
and/or  legislative  processes,  the  government 
preventing  such  access  does  not  long 
endure.  The  catalyst  for  formation  of  the 
United  States  is  a  classic  example  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  present  legal  assistance 
programs  are,  in  substantial  part,  a  reaction 
to  the  unrest  and  violence  prevalent  during 
the  1980's:  more  recent  riot  and  siege  situa- 
tions are  directly  related  to  situations  where 
a  portion  of  the  population  feels  mistreated 
by  or  excluded  from  the  judicial  process. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  emphasis 
on  reduction  of  government  budgets  and  ex- 
penditures, critics  of  legal  assistance  pro- 
grams have  renewed  efforts  to  eliminate 
some  or  all  of  the  programs  providing  legal 
servioes  to  the  poor.  While  the  superficial 
rationalization  for  curtailment  of  such  pro- 
grams is  couched  in  terms  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, the  arguments  clearly  indicate  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  personality  of  legal  assists 
ance  attorneys,  the  subjects  of  their  attacks, 
and  successes  or  failures  they  have  experi- 
enced in  their  litigation  efforts. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  should  not  be 
denied  effective  access  to  the  courts  because 
some  suits  are  unsuccessful;  if  100  percent 
success  were  the  criteria  for  allowtag  law 
practices,  the  size  of  the  bar  associations 
would  be  reduced  dramatically.  Similarly 
lawyers  who  represent  Ford  Motor  Compa- 
ny, IBM  and  other  industrial  giants  will  not 
prevail  in  every  case,  and  elite  law  firms  can 
l>e  sued— and  lose  in  msJpractice  actions. 

Critics  of  legal  aid  programs  complain 
that  it  Is  unfair  to  finance,  by  tax  revenues, 
the  salaries  of  lawyers  who  sue  governmen- 
tal entities,  which  are  financed  by  tax  dol- 
lars, and  pay  defending  attorneys— and 
Judgments,  if  unsuccessful— through  the 
same  source  of  revenue.  If  such  suits  were 
categorically  or  even  regularly  unsuccessful, 
the  argument  might  have  merit;  the  sad  re- 
ality is  that  the  suits  are  all  tooo  frequently 
successful,  and.  more  frequently,  the  gov- 
ernmental agency,  by  its  own  recalcitrance, 
finds  that  forced  compliance  is  more  costly 
than  would  have  been  the  case  with  infor- 
mal resolutions  and  accommodations. 

The  staff  of  the  local  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  office  has  competently  and 
responsibly  presented  the  positions  of  their 
clients  in  the  courts,  before  administrative 
agencies  and  before  legislative  bodies.  While 
their  views  and  positions  may  not  always 
prevail,  they  are  successful  in  a  significant 
number  of  situations.  To  argue  that  success 
requires  dissolution  is  rather  bizarre,  since 
the  legal  programs  merely  present  cases  and 
positions,  which  are  accepted  or  rejected  on 
the  merits  of  the  cases  and  positions  by  duly 
elected  executive,  legislative  and/or  judicial 
officers.  Further,  staff  members  of  this 
local  office  are  involved  in  community  af- 
fairs generally,  as  active  members  of  plan- 
ning commissions,  juvenile  justice  commis- 
sions, housing  and  transit  authorities,  etc. 

Our  society  needs  programs  which  will 
provide  legal  assistance  to  those  who  do  not 
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tiave  adequate  shelter,  food,  clothing,  edu- 
cational and/or  employment  opportunities. 
ffltminatJng  such  aid  wlU  not  eliminate  the 
disadvantaged,  Init  will  only  restrict  their 
viable  alternatives  for  self-improvement. 
Removing  the  voice  of  the  poor  will  not 
eliminate'  poverty. 

I  apologize  for  the  generalities  adopted  in 
this  letter,  but  note  that,  by  and  large,  the 
attack  on  legal  service  programs  are  also 
based  on  generalities.  If  specifics  would  be 
of  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 

TmoTBT  J.  Evans. 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  CourLm 


AS  THE  BUDGET  DEBATE 
CONTINUES 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEHTATrVgS 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

m  JAt.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
legislative  body  continues  its  debate 
on  President  Reagan's  economic  recov- 
ery plan  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
desperate  state  of  the  economy.  I 
firmly  believe  that  implementation  of 
the  President's  economic  program  is 
vital  for  the  long  term  economic 
health  of  this  great  Nation. 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues.  I  am  submit- 
ting for  the  Rbooro  today,  a  most 
timely  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  30,  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  com- 
mend your  attention  to  the  text  that 
follows: 

Budgets  and  the  Poor 

As  the  crucial  House  budget  debate  opens, 
much  of  the  starch  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  the  traditional  liberal  Democrats,  but 
they  will  doul>tlea8  continue  to  mouth  their 
arguments  that  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  are 
heartless  toward  the  poor.  We  are  pre- 
pared—nay eager— to  argue  that  the  Reagan 
combination  of  a  safety  net  and  economic 
re-lnvigoration  will  be  far  better  for  "the 
poor"  than  the  Income  redistribution  pro- 
grams the  Democrats  have  always  support- 
ed. 

The  kind  of  game  the  Democrats  have 
played  with  poverty  is  neatly  captured  in  a 
recent  report  by  their  economic  braintmst. 
the  Ccmgreasional  Budget  Office.  The  CBO 
report  caught  headlines  and  the  network 
news  shows  by  saying  that  30  million  to  2S 
million  poor  people  would  lose  income  as  a 
result  of  the  budget  cuts  Senator  Kennedy, 
who  had  ordered  up  the  report  along  with 
house  Budget  Committee  Chairman  James 
Jones,  branded  the  Reagan  proposals  an 
"anti-family  budget." 

If  you  look  at  the  report,  though,  you  find 
a  telling  anomaly.  In  deciding  who  falls 
below  the  poverty  level,  the  CBO  counts 
"money  income."  which  does  not  include  in- 
kind  aid  such  as  public  hmudng,  medical 
benefits  and  even  food  «*«'wp»  which  look 
at  a  lot  like  money  to  us.  In  deciding  what 
"the  poor"  will  lose  from  the  Reagan  pro- 
grams, though,  the  CBO  tots  up  the  loas 
from  aomthlng  else,  "spendable  income." 
which  includes  the  in-kind  transfers.  In 
other  words,  in-kind  inoooie  acmehov 
doesn't  count  when  you  give  it  to  the  poor, 
but  it  does  count  when  you  take  it  away. 
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A  praCtjr  tlioddjr  gmme  for  a  nippowdly 
profMilaiMl  of  flM  that  now  worka  for  a  Re- 
pubttoan  BanatB  aa  well  aa  a  Demooatlc 
Hoiaw.  but  about  par  for  the  way  "poverty" 
baa  baen  tieated  theae  laat  few  yean.  In 
order  to  (Wapcnaf  aodal  welfare  beneftta.  of 
oouiae.  you  have  to  define  the  ellclble 
"poor."  But  after  you  have  given  them  the 
beneftta.  do  they  always  remain  "poor"?  Or 
at  aooM  point  have  you  eatabliahed  the 
"aafety  net"  that  the  adminiatra^lon  lays  It 
wiU  aaalntalnr 

There  are  now  more  than  IM  federal  wel- 
fare pragrama.  dlapenatng  about  $350  bU- 
UoD,  or  around  half  of  total  federal  spend- 
ing. A  recent  Census  Bureau  study  showed 
that  S9.4  percent  of  aD  Americans  received 
to-Und  beneflU  in  IVn.  and  that  74.S  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  had  money  Incomes 
above  the  poverty  line.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  61  per- 
cent of  total  asBlBtance  to  low-tncome  faml- 
Uca  Is  In  the  form  of  In-klnd  benefits.  Olven 
this  flow  of  funds,  how  do  economists 
manage  to  find  any  "poor"  Americans  left? 

While  it  didn't  choooe  to  point  to  them  In 
the  current  debate,  the  CBO  itself  has  some 
data  on  this  question,  unofficially  reported 
in  speeches  by  some  of  its  experts.  In  fiscal 
19M.  there  were  over  41  million  "poor"  per- 
sons in  the  O.S.,  or  about  18.8  percent  of  the 
populatlan.  If  you  exclude  all  government 
benefita.  Once  cash  transfer  payments  are 
Included,  the  number  of  "poor"  persons  is 
halved  to  18.8  million,  or  8.6  percent  of  the 
population  If  you  add  in  the  value  of  in- 
kind  transfen.  the  number  is  again  slashed 
to  under  9  million  or  4.1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. If  you  go  back  to  dedtict  medical 
care  benefits,  as  a  special  case,  the  "poor" 
amount  to  13.5  million  or  6.2  percent  of  the 
population,  who  on  the  average  fall  below 
the  poverty  level  by  $13  a  week. 

Theae  numbers  are  small  enough  that  you 
must  be  talking  mostly  about  special  cases- 
retired  persons  with  no  incomes  but  sub- 
stantial asaets,  persons  who  do  not  want  to 
participate  In  the  programs,  and  so  on.  The 
conrtualon  seems  to  us  Inevitable  that  we  do 
have  a  "safety  net"  providing  basic  support 
for  the  unfortunate.  By  its  own  definition 
the  war  on  poverty  has  been  won.  But  the 
traditional  liberal  Democrats  have  never 
taken  credit  for  their  victory,  because  It 
would  remove  the  excuse  for  a  lot  of  vote- 
buying,  and  because  it  gives  the  lie  to  their 
praalae  that  ending  poverty  would  end 
sodal  pathology. 

The  aafety  net  will  not  be  removed  by  the 
Reagan  programa.  For  all  Its  headlinea.  the 
CBO  study  found  that  of  those  defined  as 
poor  by  the  "money  Income"  test,  only 
about  4  percent  would  lose  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  their  Incomes,  and  by  the  logic  of 
the  matter  theae  have  to  be  persons  receiv- 
ing multiple  In-kind  beneflU  lifting  their 
"spendable  Income"  considerably  above  the 
poverty  leveL  These  numbers  suggest,  in 
fact,  that  the  Reagan  budget-cutters  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  taking  the  bulk  of 
their  savtngi  from  the  many  non-poor  who 
receive  tranaf er  benefits. 

No  one  can  be  happy,  of  course,  about  the 
teas  fortunate  among  us  losing  even  5  per- 
cent of  their  support.  But  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram hoids  out  the  tiope  of  something  in 
return— a  return  to  a  healthy  and  growing 
eeonomy,  surely  the  beat  anti-poverty  tonic 
ever.  With  the  basic  safety  net  in  place. 
what  the  poor  now  need  most  is  not  hand- 
ottta  but  opportunltlea.  To  actually  solve 
their  praMema.  the  poor  need  the  satisfac- 
tion td  making  a  contribution  to  society,  a 
chanee  to  advance  and— periiaps  even  more 
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important— a  chance  to  see  their  children 
advance.  In  terms  of  helping  the  poor,  the 
Reagan  program  moves  the  emphasis  where 
It  now  ought  to  go— away  from  fiuther 
Income  redistribution  and  toward  opening 
the  paths  of  sodal  mobility.* 
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HON.  HAROLD  WASHINGTON 

ornxmoia 

IN  THZ  HOUSZ  or  RKPRgSDTrATIVXS 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  WASHINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  May  1  is  Law  Day.  It  Is  an  ap- 
propriate day  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  legal  services  for  all  Americans  and 
especially  the  poor  who  are  so  often 
denied  aoceas  to  the  Justice  system.  I 
am  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  which  provides  a 
mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  Nation's  30  million  poor 
persons.  I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  2506 
to  continue  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  support  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  been  overwhelming.  I 
would  like  to  supply  for  the  record  an 
open  memorandum  of  present  suid 
past  presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  a  statement  by  over 
140  law  school  deans.  The  bar  has 
alwajrs  been  supportive  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  professional  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  While  it  has  offered 
pro  bono  legal  services  in  many  areas 
of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  delivering  legal  serv- 
ices. I  hope  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  be  preserved  as  that 
primary  vehicle. 

AMsaicAii  B*a  AssociATioif . 
Wathinoton,  D.C..  March  31.  1981. 
An  Open  Memorandum  to  the  Congress. 
Prom:  President  and  Past  Presidents  of  the 

American  Bar  Association. 
Re:  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  Preaident  and  each  of  the  under- 
signed Past  Presidents  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  urge  you  to  support  continued 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
the  agency  which  assures  to  the  30  million 
poor  of  our  country  access  to  our  Justice 
system. 

The  American  Bar  Association  established 
its  first  committee  on  legal  aid  60  years  ago 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  1965  the  first  Federal  legal  services  pro- 
gram was  instituted,  after  the  American  Bar 
Association,  under  the  leadership  of  now 
Justice  Lewis  P.  Powell,  Jr.,  urged  its  cre- 
ation to  expand  the  availability  of  civil  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

FinaUy,  in  1974,  Preaident  Nixon  signed 
into  law  legialatlon  creating  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  "provide  high  quality 
legal  assistance  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  afford  adequate  legal 
counsel." 

Over  the  past  7  years,  the  Corporation  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  fulfilling  its  man- 
date. Today  the  United  States  can  proudly 
boast  that  in  all  3,000  counties  of  the  coun- 
try the  poor  can  participate  in  our  civil  Jus- 


tice system— an  opportunity  which  we  con- 
sider a  fundamental  right. 

Convinced  that  our  state  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  and  will  not  step  In  to  contin- 
ue to  assure  the  diaadvantaged  access  to  our 
Judicial  system,  and  satisfied  that  depriving 
them  of  such  access  would  be  unjust  and 
unwise,  we  ask  that  you  authorise  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
with  funding  adequate  to  perform  its  as- 
signed tasks. 

Wm.  Reece  Smith,  Jr.,  President,  1980- 

81:  Leonard  S.  Janofsky,  1979-80;  8. 

Shepherd    Tate,     1978-79;     Wm.     B. 

Spann,     Jr.,     1977-78;     Lawrence    E. 

Walsh,    1975-76;    James    D.    FfeUers, 

1974-75;   Chesterfield   Smith;   Robert 

W.  Meserve.   1973-73;  Leon  Jaworski, 

1971-72;   Bernard   G.   Segal.    1969-70; 

William  T.  Oossett,   1968-69;  Earl  F. 

Morris,    1967-68;    Edward   W.    Kuhn. 

1965-66;  Whitney  North  Seymour. 

Statsmknt  ih  SnrroRT  or  thk  Lioal 
Snvids  Prograii 

As  a  law  school  dean.  I  strongly  support 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  and  continued  funding  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Substantial 
funding  Is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  prog- 
ress toward  meeting  the  goal  of  equal  Jus- 
tice under  law. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  legal  services 
program  continue  In  essentially  Its  current 
form.  The  full  range  of  advocacy— in  judi- 
cial, administrative,  and  legislative  forums- 
must  be  available  to  lawyers  for  poor  people 
as  It  is  available  to  lawyers  for  everyone 
else. 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  W.  Christopher,  University  of  Al- 
abama, School  of  Law,  University,  Alabama. 

Donald  E.  Corley,  Samford  University, 
Cumberland  School  of  Law,  Birmingham. 
Alabama. 

ARIZONA 

Roger  C.  Henderson,  University  of  Arizo- 
na, College  of  Law.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Alan  A.  Matheson,  Arizona  State  Universi- 
ty. College  of  Law,  Tempe,  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

Robert  K.  Walsh,  University  of  Arkansas 
at  Little  Rock,  School  of  Law.  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas. 

David  Epstein,  University  of  Arkansas, 
FayettevUle,  School  of  Law,  Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

CAUrORNIA 

George  J.  Alexander,  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  School  of  Law.  SanU  Clara,  Califor- 
nia. 

Ernest  C.  Friesen,  California  Western 
School  of  Law.  San  EMego.  California. 

Sanford  H.  Kadish.  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  School  of  Law,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Gordon  D.  Schaber.  McGeorge  School  of 
Law.  University  of  the  Pacific,  Sacramento, 
CaUfomla. 

Joseph  T.  Henke,  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. School  of  Law,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia. 

Florlan  Bartosic,  University  of  California 
at  Davis.  School  of  Law,  Davis,  California. 

Elwood  B.  Hain,  Jr.,  Whittler  College 
School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Bert  S.  Prunty,  University  of  California, 
Hastings  College  of  Law,  San  Francisco, 
California. 
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William  D.  Warren.  Unlvenity  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  School  of  Law.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif  omia. 

Judith  Grant  McKelvey.  Golden  Gate 
Univerrity,  School  of  Law,  San  Fkandsco, 
California. 

Leigh  H.  Taylor,  Southwestern  University, 
School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles.-  California. 

Richard  Andrew  Vachon.  8.J.,  Loyola  Iaw 
School.  Loyoki  Marymount  Dnlverrity,  Los 
Angeles.  Callfbmia. 

Donald  T.  Weekstein.  University  of  San 
Diego.  School  of  Law,  San  D4ego,  California. 

COLOIAOO 

Thomas  G.  Brown.  University  of  Colora- 
do, School  of  Law.  Boulder.  Colorado. 

Daniel  S.  Hoffman.  University  of  Denver. 
College  of  Law,  Denver,  Colorado. 

CONNKCnCUT 

Phillip  I.  Blumberg,  University  of  Con- 
necticut, School  of  Law,  Hartford.  Coimecti- 
cut. 

Harry  H.  WeUington.  Tale  Law  School. 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Howard  Alan  Glickstein,  University  of 
Bridgeport,  School  of  Law,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. 

DISTRICT  or  COLTTMBIA 

Jerome  A.  Barron,  George  Washington 
University,  National  Law  Center,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Steven  P.  Prankino,  Catholic  University, 
American  School  of  Law,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ronald  J.  PoUack,  Antioch  School  of  Law, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Wiley  A.  Branton.  Howard  University, 
School  of  Law,  Washington.  D.C. 

David  J.  McCarthy.  Jr.,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  Center.  Washington.  D.C. 

Thomas  BuergenthaL  American  Universi- 
ty, Washington  College  of  Imm.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

rLORUM 

Ovid  C.  Lewis,  Nova  University,  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Law,  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida. 

Elmer  Leroy  Hunt,  University  of  Florida, 
Spessard  L.  Holland  Law  Center.  Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

L.  Grin  Slagle,  Florida  State  University, 
College  of  Law,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

Sola  Mentaehikoff.  University  of  Miami. 
School  of  Law.  Coral  Gables.  Florida. 

GBOROIA 

Bruce  R.  Jacob,  Mercer  University  Law 
School,  Macon.  Georgia. 

James  Ralph  Beard.  University  of  Geor- 
gia. School  of  Law,  Athens.  Georgia. 

HAWAII 

Marvin  J.  Anderson.  University  of  Hawaii. 
School  of  Law.  Honolulu.  HawaiL 

IDAHO 

Cliff  F.  Thompson.  University  of  Idaho, 
College  of  Law,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 

Charles  W.  Murdock.  Loyola  University 
School  of  Law.  Chicago.  nilnotB. 

John  S.  Brainbridge,  Northern  Illinois 
University,  College  of  Law.  Glen  EUyn.  Illi- 
nois. 

Elwin  Grlfflth.  De  Paul  University.  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Chicago,  niinola 

Dan  Hopaon.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
School  of  Law.  Carbondale.  niinois. 

Lewis  CoUeas.  Illinois  Intltute  of  Tech- 
nology. Chicago-Koit  College  of  Law,  Chi- 
cago, minoia. 

Gerhard  Casper.  Unlvenity  of  Chicago 
Law  School.  Chicago,  Olincrfa 

Peter  Hay.  University  of  Dllnoia.  College 
of  Law.  Champaign.  Illinois. 
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mOIANA 

David  Thomas  Link.  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Sheldon  J.  Plager.  Indiana  University, 
School  of  Law,  Bloomington.  Indiana. 

Charles  A.  Ehren.  Jr..  Valparaiso  Universi- 
ty. School  of  Law,  Valparaiso.  TmH«n» 

Frank  T.  Read,  Indiana  University.  School 
of  Law.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

IOWA 

Richard  M.  Calkins.  Drake  Unhrersity  Law 
School.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

N.  William  Hines.  University  of  Iowa.  Col- 
lege of  Law.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

KANSAS 

Michael  J.  Davis.  University  of  Kansas, 
School  of  Law,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Carl  C.  Monk,  Washburn  University, 
School  of  lAW,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

KKNTUCKT 

Thomas  P.  Lewis,  University  of  Kentucky, 
College  of  Law,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

William  R.  Jones,  Northern  Kentucky 
Unlvmity.  Salmon  P.  Chase  College  of  Iaw, 
Covington.  Kentucky. 

Harold  G.  Wren.  University  of  Louisville. 
School  of  Law,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA 

Bhishma  K.  Agnihotri,  Southern  Universi- 
ty, School  of  Law,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Paul  R.  Verkull.  Tulane  University, 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Marcel      Garsaud.      Loyola      University, 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
MAm 

L.  Klnvin  Wroth,  University  of  Maine, 
School  of  Law,  Portland.  Maine. 

MARYLAND 

laurence  M.  Katz,  University  of  Balti- 
more, School  of  Law,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

BCichael  J.  Kelly,  University  of  Maryland. 
School  of  lAW.  Baltimore,  MsjTland. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Thomas  C.  Fischer,  New  England  School 
of  Law,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Howard  I.  Kalodner,  Western  New  Eng- 
land College,  School  of  Law,  Springfield. 
Massachusetts. 

Albert  M.  Sacks.  Harvard  University  Law 
School.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

William  Schwartz.  Boston  University, 
School  of  Law,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Richard  G.  Huber.  Boston  College  Law 
School.  Newton.  Massachusetts. 

Michael  Meltsner.  Northeastern  Universi- 
ty, School  of  Law.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

David  J.  Sargent.  Suffolk  University  Law 
School.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

MICHIGAN 

Keith  J.  Hey.  Thomas  M.  Cooley  Law 
School.  Tansing.  Michigan. 

John  C.  Roberts.  Wayne  State  University 
Law  School.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

John  S.  Abbott.  Detroit  College  of  Law, 
Detroit.  Michigan. 

Terranoe  Sandalow,  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School.  Ann  Arbor.  Michii^n. 

Carl  M.  Selinger.  University  of  Detroit. 
School  of  Law.  Detroit.  Michigan 
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MONTANA 

John  O.  Mudd.  University  of  Montana. 
School  of  Law,  Missoula.  Montana. 


Richard  C.  Allen.  Hamline  University, 
School  of  Law.  St  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Robert  A.  Stein.  University  of  Minnesota 
lAw  School.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 

Geoffrey  W.  Peters,  William  Mitchell  Col- 
lege of  lAW.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

MISSOURI 

Rudolph  Carl  Haal.  St.  Louis  University. 
School  of  Law,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 


John  W.  Strong.  University  of  Nebraska. 
College  of  Law.  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  Rodney 
Shkolnick.  Crelghton  University,  School  of 
Law,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 


Robert   M.   VUes,   Franklin   Pierce   Law 
Center,  Concord.  New  Hampshire. 
NKW  jzRsrr 

Daniel  A.  Degnan.  Seton  Hall  University. 
School  of  Law.  Newark.  New  Jersey.  Russell 
N.  Falrbank.  Rutgers.  The  State  University 
of  New  Jersey.  School  of  Law,  t^mmA»n 
Camden.  New  Jersey.  Peter  WmmmM 
Rutgers.  The  State  UniveiBity  of  New 
Jersey.  Newhouse  Center  for  Law  and  Jus- 
tice, Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Robert  J.  Desiderio,  Univnsity  of  New 
Mexico,  School  of  Law,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

NKW  YORK 

Richard  J.  BarUett.  Albany  Law  School, 
Union  University,  Albany,  New  York.  Craig 
W.  Christensen.  Syractise  University,  Col- 
lege of  law.  Syracuse.  New  York.  Israel  Leo 
Glaaser,  Brooklyn  law  School,  Brooklyn. 
New  Yoiic  Lester  Brickman.  Teshlva  Uni- 
versity, Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  School  of 
law.  New  Tork.  New  York.  Robert  B.  Flem- 
ing, Pace  University,  School  of  Law,  White 
Plains,  New  Tork.  Thomas  E.  Headrick. 
State  University  of  New  Tork  at  Buffalo. 
School  of  Law.  Buffalo.  New  Tork. 

Peter  W.  Martin.  Cornell  Law  School. 
Ithaca,  New  Tork. 

John  J.  Regan.  Hofstra  University,  School 
of  lAW,  Hraapstead.  New  ToriL 

Patrick  J.  Rohan.  St.  John's  University, 
School  of  Law,  Jamaica,  New  Tork.* 

Norman  Redlich.  New  Tork  University. 
School  of  lAW.  New  Tork.  New  Tork. 

Albert  J.  Rosenthal.  Columbia  University, 
School  of  Law,  New  Tork.  New  Torlc 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Kenneth  S.  Broun.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  School  of  Law.  Chapel  wni  North 
Carolina. 

Harry  Edward  Groves,  North  Carolina 
Central  University,  School  of  Law,  Durham. 
North  Carolina. 

John  D.  Scarlett,  Wake  Forest  University, 
School  of  law,  Winston-Salem.  North  Caro- 
lina. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Karl  Warden.  University  of  North  Dakota. 
School  of  Law.  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. 

OHIO 

Francis  X.  Beytagh.  Jr..  University  of 
Toledo,  College  of  Law,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Robert  Bogomolny,  Cleveland  State  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland-Marshall  College  of  law, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Undsey  Oowen.  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  FVanklin  T.  Backus  Law  School. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Albeit  S.  Rakas,  University  of  Akron.  C. 
Blake  McDowell  Law  Center.  Akron.  Ohio. 

Norman  George,  University  of  Dayton, 
School  of  Law,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Josiah  H.  Blackmore.  Capital  University 
law  SchooL  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Gordon  A.  Christensen.  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. College  of  Law.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

James  E.  Meeks.  Ohio  State  Univcraity. 
College  of  Law,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Daniel  S.  Oujr.  Ohio  Northern  University, 
PetUt  College  of  Law.  Ada.  Ohio. 


Barbara  B.  Lewis.  University  of  OiUahoma 
Law  Center,  Norman.  Oklahoma. 

Frank    K.    Walwer,    The    University    of 
TulMk  School  of  Law,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
oaaooR 

Derrick  A.  Bell.  Jr..  University  of  Oregon. 
School  of  Law,  Eugene.  Oregon. 

Ited  D.  Facs,  in,  Lewis  and  Clark  Col- 
lege. Northwestern  School  of  Law,  Portland. 
Oregcm. 

Leroy  J.  Tomquist,  Willamette  University. 
College  of  Law,  Salem.  Oregon. 

fWUil  I LVAMIA 

Ronald  R.  Davenport.  Duquesne  Universi- 
ty, Sduwi  of  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

John  E.  Murray,  Jr.,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. School  of  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

James  O.  Freedman.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

William  L.  Wilks.  Dickinson  School  of 
Law,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Gerald  Abraham.  VUlanova  University, 
School  of  Law,  VUlanova,  Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Walter  D.  Reed.  University  of  South 
Dakota.  School  of  Law,  Vermillion,  South 
Dakota. 


James  C.  Kirby,  Jr..  University  of  Tennes- 
see. CoUege  of  Law,  Knoxville.  Tennessee. 

Nicholas  L.  White.  Memphis  SUte  Univer- 
sity, Cedl  L.  Humphreys  School  of  Law. 
Memphis.  Tennessee 

C.  Dent  BosUck.  VanderbUt  University. 
School  of  Law,  Nashville.  Tennessee. 


Michael  T.  Johnson.  University  of  Hous- 
ton. College  of  Law.  Houston,  Texas. 

Angus  S.  McSwaln.  Jr.,  Baylor  University, 
School  of  Law,  Waco.  Texas. 

John  P.  Sutton,  Jr.,  University  of  Texas. 
School  of  Law.  Austin.  Texas. 

Caliph  Johnson,  Texas  Southern  Universi- 
ty, Thurgood  MarshaU  School  of  Law.  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 

Jeswald  W.  Salacuse.  Southern  Methodist 
University.  School  of  Law.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Oarland  R.  Walker,  South  Texas  College 
of  Law,  Houston,  Texas. 

UTAH 

Walter  E.  Oberer,  University  of  Utah,  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
vxBMOirr 

Thomas     M.     Debevoise,     Vermont    Law 
School,  South  Royalton.  Vermont. 
vnciwiA 

Thomas  A.  Ednu»ds,  University  of  Rich- 
mond. The  T.  C.  Williams  School  of  Law, 
Richmond.  Virginia. 

Wnilam  P.  Spong.  CoUege  of  WUliam  and 
Mary.  Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Law,  WU- 
Uannburg.  Virginia. 

Richard  A.  MerrUl,  University  of  Virginia, 
School  of  Law.  CharlottesvlUe.  Virginia. 

Roy  L.  Steinhetmer,  Jr.,  Washington  and 
Lee  Univeraity,  School  of  law,  Lexington. 
Virgiiila. 

WAaHHIGTO* 

Theodore  Clements.  Gonxaga  University. 
School  of  law.  Spokane.  Washington. 

George  Hrhatiki,  University  of  Wasliing- 
ton.  School  of  Law.  Seattle.  Washington. 

Fredrlc  Tausend.  University  of  Puget 
Sound.  School  of  Law,  Tacoma, 
Washington. 
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WIST  viaoniiA 
Gordon    Gee,    West    Virginia    University. 
College  of  Law.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 
wiscomiM 
Robert  P.  Boden,  Marquette  University 
Law  School,  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Orrin  L.  Helstad,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School,  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

WTOMXHO 

Peter   C.    Maxfleld.   University   of   Wyo- 
ming, CoUege  of  Law,  Laramie.  Wyoming.* 
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ETHNIC  AWARENESS 
THROUGHOUT  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or  mcRiGAii 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESCNTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  important  point  made  in  an 
editorial  column  by  Mitch  Kehetian, 
editor  of  the  Macomb  Daily  newspa- 
per. 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  feel  that 
awareness  of  ethnic  heritage  is  a  phe- 
nomenon only  associated  with  large 
mideastem  cities.  What  Mr.  Kehetian 
discovered  and  points  out  in  this  arti- 
cle Is  that  ethnicity  is  Just  as  ever 
present  and  important  an  aspect  of 
the  conununity  in  places  like  Oklaho- 
ma. This  ethnic  awareness  is  not  limit- 
ed to  any  one  section  of  the  country,  it 
is  a  universal  feature  of  our  national 
fabric. 

Mr.  Kehetian  also  calls  our  attention 
to  the  important  fact  that  April  24 
was  the  date  set  aside  each  year  to 
mourn  those  Armenians  who  fell 
victim  to  the  massive  genocide  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  We  sadly  recall 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  were  killed.  While  Con- 
gress was  not  in  session  on  April  24.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  and 
learn  from  the  lessons  that  April  24 
holds  for  all  of  us.  Mr.  Kehetian's 
column  follows: 

Ethnic  Amkkica  ahs  thk  OKiJUioitA 
ComfxcnoH 

Oklahoma  Ctty.— The  last  time  I  visited 
the  Sooner  State  dates  back  to  my  Jaycee 
days  when  I  attended  a  national  meeting  in 
Tulsa,  headquarters  for  the  Jaycee  organi- 
zation. 

Fifteen  years  after  my  first  visit,  I  foimd 
both  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  just  as  excit- 
ing, not  only  for  their  progressive  municipal 
development  but.  moreso.  because  of  this 
part  of  the  country's  growing  interest  in 
knowing  more  about  "ethnic  America." 

In  Tulsa,  for  example,  the  local  CBS  tele- 
vision station  wanted  to  teU  its  viewers 
about  one  such  ethnic  group,  the  Armenian 
people. 

Interviewer  Ramona  Hoffman,  bom  and 
raised  in  Ariumsas  and  host  of  KOTV's 
morning  talk  show,  said  it  for  native  Tul- 
sans: 

"I  love  Tulsa.  It's  a  great  city  and  the 
people  want  to  know  more  about  the  her- 
itage of  the  growing  number  of  ethnic 
Americans  who  are  now  a  part  of  our  com- 
munity." 


That's  a  comment  you  normaUy  would 
expect  to  hear  from  media  people  in  the 
eastern  industrial  cities  where  ethnic  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  congregate 

Needless  to  say,  yours  truly  was  im- 
pressed. 

Here  in  the  Sooner  State  capital.  I  found 
the  same  search  for  ethnic  understanding 
spearheaded  by  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

What  really  Impressed  me  was  the  univer- 
sity's encouragement  within  the  student 
body:  namely,  the  recognition  of  ethnic  stu- 
dent associations. 

Too  often,  we  in  the  east  revere  the  ac- 
ceptance and  understanding  of  ethnic  cul- 
ture and  aspirations  but  write  off  the  west- 
em  states  as  "foreign  territory"  for  those 
with  ethnic,  tongue-twisting  names. 

Another  myth.  I  know  first  hand. 

When  native  Sooners  who  trace  their 
American  roots  for  several  generations  can 
grasp  my  family  name  as  if  It  was  Smith  or 
Jones— that  tells  you  something. 

And  It  was  a  good  feeling.  especiaUy  after 
my  talk  to  the  Armenian  Students  Associ- 
ation at  the  university. 

The  occasion  for  my  talks  In  Tulsa  and 
here  in  Oklahoma  City  was  about  my  recent 
travels  to  present-day  -Armenia  and  the  de- 
populated Armenian  centers  that  are  now  a. 
part  of  Turkey. 

Next  week,  the  same  students,  here  and  in 
Tulsa.  wUl  observe  a  solemn  Armenian  anni- 
versary—the near  extermination  of  a  race 
that  traces  its  roots  back  more  than  2,000 
years  to  the  valley  of  Biblical  Mt.  Ararat. 

For  Armenian  people,  each  April  24  Is  a 
period  of  mourning  and  rededicatlon  to  the 
principle  that  man  will  leam  from  past  acts 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

Some  60  years  ago.  two-thirds  of  the  Ar- 
menian population  of  then  Ottoman  Turkey 
feU  victim  to  what  has  since  been  depicted 
by  historians  as  the  first  case  of  genocide  in 
the  20th  Century. 

And  In  1939,  when  the  Nazis  launched 
their  plan  to  exterminate  European  Jews,  a 
madman  named  Adolf  Hitler  told  the 
German  people: 

"Who  today  remembers  what  happened  to 
the  Armenians." 

In  more  recent  history,  we  have  learned  of 
another  plan  of  genocide— this  time  in  a  far- 
off  land  called  Cambodia. 

During  the  weeklong  observance  in  Okla- 
homa City,  foreign-bom  Armenian  students 
at  Oklahoma  University  wiU  give  blood  to 
the  local  Red  Cross. 

They  wiU  do  this  to  give  life  to  those  in 
need  of  blood,  and  through  their  act  express 
thanks  to  America  and  the  citizens  of  Okla- 
homa who  have  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
"new  arrivals"  to  the  Sooner  State. 

It's  caUed  "returning  the  favor. "» 


EL  SALVADOR:  EKDMESTIC  PROS- 
PERITY OR  GROWING  DE- 
PENDENCES 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

or  RKW  TOBK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  this 
week  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Enrique  Altamlrano,  the 
publisher  of  E3  Salvador's  largest 
newspaper.  El  Diario  de  Hoy,  and  an 
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astute  observer  of  the  domestic  situa- 
tion in  his  country.  He  candidly  re- 
ports on  the  sad  economic  decline  in 
El  Salvador,  a  decline  that  cannot  be 
explained  away  as  solely  the  unhappy 
consequence  of  the  milltwry  turmoil 
afflicting  that  country,  but  a  decline 
that  is  driven  by  ill-advised  economic 
policies. 

These  are  the  sorts  of  concerns  the 
United  States  must  recognize  and 
work  to  alleviate,  as  we  craft  economic 
assistance  programs  to  foster  develop- 
ment in  El  Salvador  and  throughout 
Central  America.  And  I  would  hope 
that  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
market  practices,  so  that  the  coimtries 
we  assist  wUl  have  a  true  chance  to 
prosper.  If  we  do  not  meet  this  respon- 
sibility, our  foreign  aid  dollars  will 
only  buy  us  growing  dependence  on 
U.S.  assistance,  rather  than  successful 
development  toward  economic  self-re- 
liance. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Altamirano's  remarks  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

STATDfKIfT  OP  ElfRIQUK  ALTAMIKAIIO 

My  name  is  Enrique  Altamlrano.  As  a  citi- 
zen of  El  Salvador.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
this  honorable  sut>committee  for  inviting 
me  to  submit  my  views  on  economic  and  mU- 
itary  aid  by  the  United  Sates  to  El  Salvador. 
I  believe  such  aid  to  be  imperative  if  our 
country  Is  to  be  saved  not  only  from  falling 
into  the  Cuban-Soviet  orbit,  but  also  from 
an  economic  and  institutional  collapse 
which.  In  any  event,  would  open  the  door  to 
Marxism. 

I  am  the  Publisher  of  El  Diario  de  Hoy, 
one  of  the  two  most  widely  circulated  daily 
newspaper  in  Central  America.  El  Diario  de 
Hoy  Is  one  of  El  Salvador's  four  major  daily 
newspapers. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  and  nature  of 
military  aid  desirable.  I  beUeve  that  profes- 
sionals in  military  affairs  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  in  a  rnuch  better  position  than  I  to 
advise:  for  this  reason,  I  shaU  limit  myself 
to  concrete  aspects  of  the  economic  prob- 
lem. 

Contrary  to  persistent  reports.  El  Salva- 
dor was  never— absolutely  never— a  country 
governed  entirely  for  the  convenience  of  a 
handful  of  families,  at  a  cost  of  misery  and 
suffering  for  the  great  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  truth  is  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  It  has  suf- 
fered a  population  explosion  which  is  re- 
sponsible in  large  part  for  comparatively 
low  living  standards  and  for  deficiencies  in 
all  fields  of  development. 

A  nation  which  sorely  needed  to  generate 
working  and  investment  capital,  to  develop 
and  train  its  labor  force,  to  attract  resources 
of  aU  kinds  from  abroad  and  to  shake  off 
the  cultural  and  productive  lethargy  afflict- 
ing some  sectors  of  its  population,  has  for 
twenty  years  had  from  successive  govern- 
ments just  the  opposite  of  the  poUcies  need- 
ful in  each  of  these  respects.  For  twenty 
years.  El  Salvador  has  had  one  of  the  high- 
est personal  and  corporate  tax  scales  in 
latin  American,  and  this  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  government  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  national  wealth  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela. 

It  should  be  recaUed  that  the  country's 
central   banking   system   was   nationalized 
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Just  about  two  decades  ago.  in  a  "Catch- 
Twenty  Two"  fashion  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  our  internal  national  woes. 
MeanwhUe,  rigid  exchange  controls  have 
burdened  us.  price  controls  have  been  ap- 
pUed  to  almost  Innumerable  products  and 
services,  exporting  of  basic  products  has 
been  regulated,  and  the  financial  system 
has  been  subject  to  regulatory  supervision 
even  more  diligent  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  El  Sal- 
vador's economic  progress  and  Its  monetary 
stabiUty  have  fallen  far  below  their  achieve- 
ments of  the  1950's. 

These  observations  may  surprise  some 
people  who  were  unaware  that  the  root 
problems  are  of  such  long  standing  and  so 
broad,  not  arising  simply  from  business 
management's  outrunning  market  levels.  ES- 
sentiaUy.  our  problems  are  the  consequence 
of  government  policies  that  follow  socialist 
blueprints. 

Salvadoran  private  enterprise  has  paid,  on 
the  average,  salaries  and  employee  benefits 
totalling  two-third^  of  gross  income,  retain- 
ing less  than  seven  percent  as  profit.  This 
one  fact  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  insist- 
ing that  perhaps  "a  better  distribution  of 
the  wealth"  could  raise  the  Uvlng  standards 
of  the  Salvadoran  people.  The  fact  is  that 
what  is  "distributed"  are  the  disassembled 
parts  of  a  most  efficient  set  of  production 
systems,  thanks  to  these  socialistic  schemes, 
bringing  more  misery  to  the  country's  in- 
habitants. 

Salvadoran  free  enterprise  had  made  of  Its 
country  one  of  the  world's  four  leading 
coffee  producers,  using  for  this  feat  less 
than  seven  percent  of  the  country's  land 
area.  This  was  done  by  achieving  the  high- 
est yield  per  cultivated  area  in  this  crop  of 
any  country  In  the  continent. 

In  cotton  and  sugar,  we  were  always 
among  the  first  three  countries  In  yield  per 
cultivated  area.  We  also  had  the  greatest 
l>eef  production  for  area  dedicated  to  cattle 
in  America  after  Cut>a  and  Guatemala.  We 
were  the  country  that  used  the  most  fertUiz- 
ers  for  agricultural  area  in  aU  of  Spuiish 
America. 

And  according  to  the  PAO  [United  Na- 
tions Pood  and  Agricultural  Organization], 
El  Salvador  was  the  only  nation  In  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Central  America  to  have 
achieved  self-sufficiency  in  the  production 
of  l>asic  .taple  foods,  despite  our  density  of 
population. 

The  population  density  which  El  Salvador 
has  had  to  feed  to  achieve  this  produces 
some  startling  statistics.  If  the  United 
States  had  El  Salvador's  population  density, 
your  population  would  be  two  billion  people. 
For  our  economy  simply  to  keep  up  with  the 
need-to-feed  is  evidence  of  significant 
achievement. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  private  enter- 
prise was  growing  by  dint  of  great  effort,  in 
the  process  creating  the  largest  middle  class 
numerically  in  Central  America,  the  govern- 
ment was  fueling  inflation  by  pouring  the 
enormous  fimds  coUected  in  taxes  into  hid- 
eously expensive  pubUc  works,  some  yield- 
ing scant  benefit,  and  others  no  benefit  at 
alL  For  example,  a  sugar  refinery  buUt  by 
the  government  cost  nearly  four  times  the 
price  of  another  like  it  buUt  by  private  en- 
terprise. 

Various  experiments  with  agrarian  reform 
had  been  undertaken  in  our  country  prior  to 
1979,  among  them  one  instituted  by  the  as- 
sassinated ex-president  of  the  FDR  [Frente 
Democratico  Revoluclonario.  poUtical  arm 
of  the  Salvadoran  leftist  guerrillas],  Enri- 
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que  Alvarez,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. AU  of  these  experiments  failed  of 
their  obJecUves.  in  the  process  destroying 
lands  that  had  been  very  productive. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  this  '"W^iaded  the 
Carter  administration  from  inflicting  upon 
El  Salvador,  to  our  sorrow,  a  larger  doae  of 
what  had  made  the  patient  Ul  to  begin  with. 
In  recent  months,  the  Salvadorean  gov- 
ernment has  requested  economic  aid  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  continue  Its  reformist  pro- 
grams, and  lately,  also  to  cover  serious 
shortages  in  its  balance  of  payments.  lack 
of  foreign  exchange  has  kept  the  country 
from  purchasing  fertilizers,  raw  materials 
for  Industry,  and  various  consumer  goods 
and  services.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
government  has  f  aUed  to  coUect  a  good  part 
of  the  taxes  It  had  on  overseas  sales  in  the 
past,  due  to  the  drop-off  of  the  harvests  of 
cotton,  sugar  and,  to  a  leaser  extent,  in 
coffee,  caused  by  the  decree  of  agrarian  and 
financing  reform. 

Put  briefly,  we  need  assistance  now  to  iniy 
what  previously  we  purchased  on  our  own. 
with  resources  eamed  by  our  exports. 

In  part,  the  lack  of  funds  our  country  suf- 
fers today  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
reigning  violence.  But  It  is  notable  that 
Guatemala,  also  under  leftist  terrorist  as- 
sault, has  not  found  itself  obliged  to  ask  for 
aid  to  buy  essentials.  Similarly,  Peru  a  few 
years  ago  was  driven  to  bankruptcy  with  no 
significant  guerrilla  violence,  but  due  to  a 
similar  socialism.  In  our  case,  national  bank- 
ruptcy is  about  eighty  percmt  due  to  the  re- 
forms imposed  by  the  Department  of  SUte 
under  the  past  North  American  administra- 
tion. 

One  year  after  the  imposition  of  agrarian 
reform,  and  the  statization  of  private  bank- 
ing and  exports.  aU  of  El  Salvador's  econom- 
ic indicators  bear  witness  to  the  scheme's 
faUure.  Although  for  the  present,  the  grea^ 
er  part  of  oiu-  farms  remain  in  private 
hands,  the  constant  threat  of  their  eventual 
nationalization,  the  severe  restrictions  on 
credit  and  the  continual  harassment  of  the 
country's  free  enterprise,  have  brought 
work  on  these  farms  almost  to  a  standstill. 
This  is  now  making  itself  felt  as  unemploy- 
ment, and  wlU  severely  affect  crop  yields  in 
the  future. 

But  in  coffee,  perhaps  the  principal  cause 
of  the  decline  is  that,  upon  the  govern- 
ment's taking  control  of  the  Internal  bujring 
price  (since  the  producer  cannot  export  but 
must  seU  to  the  government),  price  rises  <x> 
the  international  market,  wtiich  once  made 
up  for  losses  in  bad  years,  also  now  are  ab- 
sort)ed  by  the  government,  which  aUeges 
that  this  is  for  "social  benefit". 

This  amounts  to  leaving  the  coffee-grow- 
ers with  aU  the  risks  whUe  depriving  them 
of  compensating  cushions  of  good-year 
benefits. 

In  cotton,  two  factors  have  brought  about 
a  reduction  in  planting,  which  is  down  from 
120,000  manranas  in  typical  past  years  to 
80,000  mamsanas  this  year  [from  about 
200,000  acres  down  to  about  136,000  acres]. 
The  first  factor  discouraging  cotton  plant- 
ing Is  that  smaU  holders  do  not  want  to  rent 
their  land  to  tenant  farmers  as  they  tradi- 
tionally have  done,  fearing  to  lose  the  land 
under  the  provisions  of  Decree  207  [which 
may  be  appUed  to  "give"  farmlands  to  rent- 
ers]. The  second  factor  is  restrictions  on 
credit,  which  exclude  rmters.  those  whose 
properties  are  mortgaged,  those  who  have 
not  paid  past  obligations,  and  others. 

In  addition,  the  huge  agricultural  ma- 
chines that  were  the  Itey  to  high  yield  on 
agribusiness  farms  that  are  now  the  proper- 
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ty  of  the  lUte  have  nearly  all  fallen  Into 
dimpalr.  through  lack  of  malnt.»nanfir. 
tf«'«*f  or  itriiiptnc  by  thlevea,  or  simple 
Defect  Meanwhile.  var1o«ia  eawntlali  luch 
aa  fertillaera  have  not  been  cuppUed,  and 
tha  time  for  planting  tome  cropa  has  been 
anoved  to  pass  due  to  delays  In  obtaining 
credit. 

In  sugar,  which  has  been  a  valuable 
export.  D  Salvador  will  scarcely  cover  do- 
mestic consumption  this  season.  The 
preaent  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  3.500.000 
quintals— half  the  7  million  quintals  of  1977. 
Plantlnga  have  been  reduced  by  terrorist 
buntngi,  but  the  greatest  factor  is  the  de- 
cline of  investment. 

The  other  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  hit  by  the  tmdermining  of  confidence 
by  prevalent  hostility  toward  private  IniUa- 
tive.  which  the  government  appears  to 
share.  When  this  is  added  to  terrorism  and 
governmental  threaU  to  go  ahead  with  an 
economic  program  which.  In  Duarte's  own 
words,  "goes  far  beyond  what  the  extreme 
left  proposes."  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  a  total  paralysis  of  investment,  a  mass 
flight  of  entrepreneurs,  professional  men. 
technicians,  skilled  workers  and  ordinary 
dtiaens  the  human  Ingredients  essential  to 
development. 

As  of  now.  the  construction  industry  is  vir- 
tually stagni^ed.  And  for  the  first  time  in 
modem  history,  the  consumption  of  electri- 
cal energy,  up  by  twenty  times  the  kllowat- 
tage  of  thirty  years  ago.  this  year  has  fallen 
below  last  year's  level. 

All  forms  of  commercial  advertising  have 
dropped  by  40  percent  compared  to  the 
levels  of  1979. 

Aside  from  the  descent  to  below  zero  re- 
serves, the  most  striking  demonstration  of 
the  failure  of  the  reforms  is  that  domestic 
retafl  prices  have  nearly  doubled  In  the  past 
fifteen  months,  including  the  price  of  com. 
the  population's  basic  food.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  an  enormous  scarcity  of  many 
rewnmnn  consumer  products— from  medi- 
dnea  and  surgical  gloves  to  cosmetics,  from 
machine  parts  to  automobiles,  from  sewing- 
machine  bobbins  to  vaccines.  The  only  thing 
tH^t  H*«  increased  is  unemployment,  which 
in  the  construction  trades  has  Idled  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  work  force. 

Because  a  great  number  of  factories  have 
shut  down  or  are  working  part  time,  the 
prospects  of  a  solution  to  unemployment 
are  discouraging.  The  government,  like  gov- 
ernments elsewhere,  has  made  efforts  to 
"create  Jobs"  through  pubUc  works.  But  the 
probability  is  that,  for  every  Job  thus  cre- 
ated, two  have  disappeared  in  private  indus- 
try and  business. 

It  ia  unrealistic  to  say  that  there  can  be 
acme  magic  formula  which  could  at  a  stroke 
solve  all  the  problems  of  my  country.  The 
nrst  priority,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  terrorism,  the  cause  of  the  terrible 
bloodletting  and  destruction  taking  place. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  United  States 
should  neutrallxe  the  Soviet  adventurism 
which  avails  itself  of  its  bases  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  to  keep  Central  America  in  tur- 


The  second  priority  is  to  restore  the  rule 
of  law  in  El  Salvador,  a  step  that  is  impera- 
tive for  the  restoration  of  confidence  and 
the  Vginwing  of  a  reconstruction  process.  I 
must  emphasiae  to  this  honorable  subcom- 
mittee that,  to  institute  the  ill-named  re- 
forms it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  my  coun- 
try's oonatitution.  Those  "reforms"  violated 
Sahradocean  law,  as  they  would  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  the  RighU  of  Man— 
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and.  one  might  add.  the  Ten  Command- 
menta. 

For  this  reason,  all  of  the  associations  of 
lawyers  in  my  country  opposed  that  step, 
imposed  above  all  by  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  Carter  administration,  and  by 
lU  "proconsular"  repreaentative  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

In  the  economic  sphere,  two  things  are 
necessary:  firstly.  Just  compensation  to  the 
individuals  and  enterprises  that  were 
stripped  by  force  of  their  possessions:  and 
secondly,  the  re-establishment  of  a  free- 
market  economic  system,  this  being  the 
only  system  capable  of  furthering  true  de- 
velopment and  effectively  bettering  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

Until  this  moment,  the  owners  of  proper- 
ties taken  by  the  agrarian  reform  not  only 
have  not  been  paid  for  their  possessions,  but 
the  government  has  even  moved  to  collect 
from  them  taxes  on  the  properties  taken 
from  them,  and  taxes  on  interest  earned  by 
bonds  supposedly  in  exchange  for  those 
properties— which,  aside  from  being  the 
equivalent  of  "Confederate  money,"  the 
property  owners  have  not  received. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  present  value 
of  such  bonds,  even  If  they  were  received  by 
the  properties'  rightful  owners.  Is  four  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  value  of  the  lands.  The 
effect  that  this  Is  having  on  Investments  is 
not  hard  to  imagine. 

The  true  value  of  t^e  confiscated  farms  is 
aroimd  300  million  doUars.  including  instal- 
lations and  equipment.  As  It  happens,  if  the 
total  retail  price  of  basic  foods  consumed  by 
Salvadorans  last  year  is  subtracted  from 
what  the  same  volume  of  these  foods  costs 
this  year,  we  find  that  food  price  rises  in  the 
ensuing  year  have  cost  the  Salvadoran 
people  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ex- 
propriated lands. 

Unquestionably,  when  private  properties 
have  been  seized  on  such  a  scale.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  reverse  the  process  equlUbly.  But 
unless  and  until  Just  compensation  Is  paid  to 
the  former  owners— and  remember  that 
they  paid  salaries  and  fringe  beneflte  to  a 
legion  of  rural  workers,  as  well  as  taxes— the 
mistrust  now  serioiisly  affecting  production 
will  persist. 

One  desirable  step  would  be  to  give  clear 
title  of  ownership  to  the  members  of  the 
new  cooperatives,  leaving  them  free  to  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  shares  as  they 
may  wish,  once  these  have  been  paid  for. 
Credit  thus  generated  could  be  made«vaila- 
ble  to  dispossessed  landowners,  for  their 
payment  of  taxes,  for  purchase  of  proper- 
ties now  in  government  hands,  and  the  like. 
Also,  the  farm  worker  would  thus  become  a 
proprietor,  with  a  vested  interest  in  his  land 
and  in  the  system. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
Phase  I  properties  were  statlzed,  the  govern- 
ment lost  a  sizable  part  of  its  tax  base- 
enough  to  require  that  40  percent  of  this 
year's  national  budget  be  financed  by  loans 
from  the  Central  Bank.  At  the  same  time, 
due  to  exorbitant  operating  costs,  a  great 
number  of  cooperatives  will  be  unable  to 
make  paymenU  this  year  on  the  credits 
they  received. 

The  government  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
very  inefficient  farmer,  and  a  farmer  some- 
times corrupt.  The  United  SUtes  could 
make  no  better  use  of  its  economic  and  po- 
litical leverage  than  to  encourage  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  free  agricultural  system 
in  El  Salvador,  if  only  because  it  is  the  most 
efficient. 

The  naUonallzation  of  the  export  business 
has    done    the    country    serious    economic 
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harm  while  yielding  no  advantage— not  even 
politically.  The  chief  damages  are  the  fol- 

lowinr 

1.  Suppression  of  free-market  sales  of 
coffee  wiped  out  brand  namea,  some  with 
generations  of  institutional  prestige,  also 
putting  an  end  to  their  trading  in  futures; 

2.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  inexperience 
of  government  functionaries  has  cost  the 
country  40  million  dollars  through  failure  to 
sell  at  the  right  time  in  anticipation  of  in- 
ternational prices.  Clumsily,  govermnental 
traders  have  sought  to  sell  the  entire  crop, 
speculating  on  prices  with  disastrous  ef- 
fects; 

3.  Coffee  growers  have  lost  the  short-term 
credit  for  the  year  extended  to  them  by 
processors  and  exporters,  and  so  are  obliged 
to  contract  mortgage  credit  with  state 
banks.  Due  to  government  control  of  coffee 
prices— which  It  seU  below  world  market 
prices— growers  now  find  themselves  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lands.  In  other  words, 
the  sUte  continues  to  strip  farm  owners  of 
their  properties,  in  this  case  by  manipulat- 
ing credit  and  prices. 

There  Is  no  economic,  legal  or  ethical  bar- 
rier to  returning  the  export  trade  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Despite  the  many  advantages  which  the 
law  for  years  has  given  the  government-run 
banks  of  El  Salvador,  Salvadorans  have  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  private  banks.  This 
became  impossible  with  the  confiscation  of 
all  private  banks  last  year.  Ill  effects  are 
now  making  themselves  felt.  A  few  of  these 
are: 

1.  The  granting  of  credit  has  been  politi- 
cized; 

2.  Certain  lines  of  credit  have  disappeared, 
for  instance,  one-year  credit  primarily  on 
mortgage  backing.  This  has  left  many  busi- 
nesses out  in  the  cold; 

3.  With  the  incuiaion  of  government  into 
all  aspects  of  banking,  the  confidentiality  of 
banking  transactions  and  accounts  has  been 
Invaded; 

4.  With  all  banking,  as  well  as  banking  su- 
pervision, in  the  hands  of  the  sUte,  the  fox 
has  charge  of  supervising  the  chicken  coop. 
One  of  several  dangers  this  Involves  Is  that 
the  savings  of  private  citizens  are  subject  to 
use  for  political  purposes; 

5.  Instead  of  market  forces  channeling  the 
uses  of  deposit  funds,  their  use  is  deter- 
mined by  bureaucratic  Imperatives. 

Salvadoran  citizens  have  ngw  had  time  to 
suffer  the  effects  of  these  disadvantages  of 
banking's  nationalization  individually  and 
personaUy.  Unquestionably,  they  would  now 
support  the  retum  of  banking  to  competent 
private  hands.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  opening  a  line  of  credit  for  the  former 
stockholders  of  the  private  banks  in  the 
amount  of  their  confiscated  shares.  Mean- 
while, new  private  banking  institutions 
should  be  permitted  the  preferential  righU 
and  privileges  previously  accorded  to  the 
governmental  banks  (e.g.,  monopoly  of  gov- 
emment-agency  accounts,  more  attractive 
interest  rates,  etc.). 

The  argimients  in  favor  of  calling  a  consti- 
tutional sssembly  are  not  persuasive.  Jus- 
tice does  not  need  to  be  re-invented;  the  sus- 
pended Salvadoran  constitution  Is  a  model 
of  Its  kind.  Moreover,  the  climate  of  vio- 
lence and  unrest  we  are  living  through  rules 
out  a  genuine  political  campaign  and  the 
public  debate  to  afford  our  people  a  realistic 
grasp  of  means  of  resolving  their  present 
tragedy.  With  huge  numbers  of  civic,  profes- 
sional and  business  leaders  having  fled  the 
country  in  fear  of  their  lives,  with  restric- 
tions on  the  information  media,  and  faced 
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with  the  imponibility  of  nfeguardlng  the 
lives  of  caiuUdates  for  a  oonatituUonal  aa- 
lembly,  elections  these  days  would  hardly 
represent  the  nation's  unblaaed  thinking. 

For  many  years  now  in  El  Salvador,  frult- 
len  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  finding  "po- 
litical solutions".  Political  solutioiM  for  un- 
derdevelopment, political  solutions  for  sub- 
version and  for  terrorinn,  and  for  the  var- 
ious crippling  scars  our  people  have  suf- 
fered. 

It  is  high  time  to  bring  economic  criteria 
to  bear  on  economic  problems,  political  cri- 
teria on  the  political  ones,  and  military  solu- 
tions upon  the  drive  to  impose  an  alien  will 
upon  our  people  by  paramilitary  force.* 


POLAND'S  SOLIDARITY  MOVE- 
MENT TEACHES  IMPORTANT 
LESSON  ON  ACHIEVING  PEACE- 
FUL CHANGE 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRKSKMTATIVIS 

Fri€ay.  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  unrestrained  violence  and 
terrorism  are  regularly  employed  to 
affect  political  change,  the  actions  of 
Poland's  Lech  Walesa  and  the  solidar- 
ity movement  are  as  unique  as  they 
are  courageotis. 

That  important  lesson  and  more  was 
well  expressed  in  the  April  6  issue  of 
New  Yorker  magazine.  By  way  of  shar- 
ing it  with  my  colleagues.  I  am  pleased 
to  place  the  full  text  of  this  article  in 
the  Record.  What  it  demonstrates  is 
"that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
amount  the  world  can  learn  from  the 
Poles."  It  is  a  noteworthy  expression 
of  the  necessity  for  this  country's 
steadfast  support  for  the  Polish 
people  and  the  democratic  ideals  they 
are  valiantly  seeking  to  uphold. 

The  article  follows: 

SouttAKrrr  Movkxeht 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  amount 
that  the  world  can  learn  from  the  Poles. 
Through  the  actions  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment, they  have  refreshed  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom everywhere.  In  them,  liberty  has 
flowed  from  its  deepest  and  purest  source: 
the  direct  will  of  millions  of  people  to  live 
and  act  together  honorably  and  peacefully, 
unconstrained  by  the  fear,  suspicion,  decep- 
tion, secrecy,  brutality,  and  general  demor- 
alization that  pervade  society  under  totali- 
tarian rule— and.  in  this  case,  foreign-spon- 
sored totalitarian  rule  at  that  In  opposing  a 
Marxist  state,  they  have  given  an  unexpect- 
ed confirmation  of  Marx's  theory  that  the 
workers  themselves  could  organize  and  take 
charge  of  their  destinies.  Even  the  wither- 
ing away  of  the  sUte— a  Marxist  theory 
never  before  confirmed  anywhere— is  occur- 
ring (or.  anyway,  has  begun  to  occur)  in 
Poland.  Although  they  do  not  call  them- 
selves revolutionaries,  what  they  have  ac- 
complished—a transformation  of  society  at 
the  molecular  level,  with  an  apparently  irre- 
versible change  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  a 
whole  people— goes  far  deeper  than  the  ac- 
complishments of  most  of  the  insiurections, 
Buerrilla  actions,  and  coups  insUetted  by 
those  who  do  call  themselves  revolutionar- 
ies. And  by  their  restraint  the  members  of 
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Solidarity  have  added  a  hopeful  new  chap- 
ter to  the  story  of  nonviolence,  for  this  is 
the  first  time  that  this  mode  of  action  has 
been  used  to  telling  effect  against  a  totali- 
tarian adversary.  Whereas  many  other  re- 
bellious movements  of  our  era  have  pursued 
noble  ends  with  inhuman,  or  even  criminal. 
means,  Solidarity's  means  and  ends  have 
been  one.  Its  members  have  fought  for  tol- 
erance by  being  tolerant;  they  have  fought 
for  the  truth  by  telling  the  truth;  and  they 
have  gained  freedom  by  practicing  freedom. 
The   Polish   revolution   recently   entered 
one  of  its  most  perilous  phases,  leaving  the 
fate  of  the  country  once  again  in  doubt.  The 
police  in  the  city  of  Bydgoszcz,  significantly 
breaking  the  tacit  agreement  not  to  use 
force  which  has  largely  l)een  in  effect  on 
both  sides  since  the  Solidarity  movement 
waa  launched,  beat  up  SoUdarity  members 
who  had  refused  to  leave  a  meeting  with 
government  officials.   Not  long  after  the 
attack,  the  Politburo,  employing  the  classic 
totalitarian  tactic  of  blaming  the  victims  for 
the  crime,  warned  that  "results  achieved  so 
far  thanks  to  the  intensive  efforts  of  party 
and  state  and  all  sensible  and  responsible 
patriotic  forces  to  overcome  social  tensions 
and  stabilize  the  country's  life  have  been 
disrupted."  (This  statement,  pacUng  several 
misrepresentations  into  a  few  short  phrases, 
and  exuding  both  menace  and  self-congratu- 
lation, is  wholly  characteristic  of  the  Polish 
regime.)   The   response   of   the   Solidarity 
movement  has  a^Un  t>een  noteworthy.  As 
usual,  it  has  been  peaceful.  And  even  the 
nonviolent  weapon  of  the  strike  has  t>een  re- 
sorted to  with  reluctance.  After  attending  a 
meeting  with  Premier  Wojciech  Jaruzelski 
to    discuss    what    should    be    done.    Lech 
Walesa,  the  leader  of  Solidarity,  reported. 
"I  told  him  Solidarity  did  not  want  strikes, 
because  we  do  not  wish  to  finish  each  other 
off."  This  solicitude  for  the  survival  of  the 
regime  that  Solidarity  opposes  is  clearly  not 
attributable  to  any  exaggerated  respect  for 
that  unworthy  institution.  Neither  is  it  at- 
tributable, exactly,  to  a  Christian  love  for 
one's  enemy,  although  at  times  the  intimate 
grappling  of   the   two   adversary   partners 
does  resemble  an  embrace.  Rather,  Solidar- 
ity has  held  back  from  a  full-scale  confron- 
tation out  of  a  fear— apparently  shared  by 
the  government— of  invasion   by   Poland's 
"friend"  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Itself  fears 
the  total  unravelling  of  what  it  regards  s 
the  foundation  of  iu  security,  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  (Rarely  has  the  word  "friend"  taken 
on  as  ominous  a  meaning  as  it  has  in  recent 
Soviet  statements  atx>ut  Poland.) 

By  chance,  at  about  the  time  that  Walesa 
was  revealing  his  thinking  about  his  Com- 
munist adversaries,  another  voice,  half  a 
worid  away,  was  offering  some  thoughts  on 
how  the  United  States  should  deal  with  the 
Communists  in  Moscow.  The  voice  was  that 
of  Mr.  Richard  Pipes,  a  professor  of  history 
at  Harvard  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and,  according  to 
the  Times,  he  announced  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  choose  either  "peacefully 
changing  their  Communist  system  ...  or 
going  to  war."  He  offered  no  third  choice. 
Shortly  afterward,  the  White  House  let  it 
be  known  that  these  sentiments  were  the 
private  views  of  Bfr.  Pipes,  and  not  Adminis- 
tratkm  policy,  but  the  columnist  Joseph 
Kraft  has  observed  that  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
avowal Pipes  had  "only  put  into  words  ever- 
ybody's perception  of  Washington's  attitude 
toward  Moscow."  Walesa  seeks  to  keep  the 
peace  on  Poland  because  he  knows  that  if 
open  conflict  breaks  out  and  the  SovieU  in 
tervene.  everyone  will  pay  the  price.  Wash 
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ington,  for  its  part,  knows  that  if  war  breaks 
out  between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  every- 
one will  also  pay  the  price— for  a  quite  dif- 
ferent reason  and  on  an  Incomparably 
huger  scale.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  the 
virtually  unlimited  destructive  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  which  can  imnihnat^  both 
nations  and  perhaps  aU  others  besides  (in- 
cluding Poland).  The  Poles  are  in  the  front 
lines  of  the  fight  against  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism, and  for  them  Soviet  oppression,  in  the 
form  of  the  Communist  government  that 
the  Soviets  have  imposed  upon  them,  is  a 
fact  of  daily  life;  yet  the  Poles  hold  back 
from  violence  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
common  good.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  far  from  the  action,  and 
American  life  goes  forward  without  any  im- 
mediate discomfort  from  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism; yet  Washington  finds  it  hard  to  aee  any 
altenuitive  to  voluntary  capitulation  by  the 
other  side  or  the  annihilation  of  both  sides. 
For  more  than  thirty  years,  nations  have 
tried  to  work  out  ways  to  advance  their  in- 
terests and  ideals  in  the  teeth  of  the  nuclear 
peril  without  threatening  the  world  with 
doom,  and  no  one  has  yet  succeeded.  But 
surely  the  search  of  the  Poles  for  some 
pathway  between  capitulation  and  annihila- 
tion is  the  right  search,  and  their  reluctance 
to  finish  each  other  off  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.* 


SOVIET  INTENTIONS  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOBIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  recent  article  on  Soviet 
efforts  in  Latin  America.  This  article, 
written  by  Robert  Leiken.  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  March  8. 
1981.  An  expanded  version  of  the  arti- 
cle appears  in  the  spring  1981  issue  of 
the  journal.  Foreign  Policy. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  most 
Members  of  this  body  to  find  in  El  Sal- 
vador the  hand  of  the  Soviet  Union 
quietly  manipulating  the  tiller,  if  not 
the  helm,  of  the  efforts  of  insurgent 
forces  seeking  to  overthrow  the 
present  governing  Junta.  We  have  seen 
the  Soviet  role  in  Nicaragua  and  Gre- 
nada, and  of  course  we  know  too  well 
the  Soviet  Union's  ideological  capture 
of  Cuba,  a  success  for  the  Soviets  and 
a  tremendous  loss  for  the  Cubans  and 
the  free  world. 

While  our  own  foreign  policy  some- 
times seems  to  have  a  body,  but  no 
head,  sometimes  absent  direction,  or 
sometimes  a  paralyzed  force— Soviet 
policy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
proceed  with  a  global  strategy,  and 
with  significant  concentration  in  this 
hemisphere. 
The  article  follows: 

FoBCED  Emav:  Trk  Sovixts  in  Lam 

AMsaicA 

(By  Robert  S.  Leiken) 

WASHncToa.— President  Reagan  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.  were 
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comet  iMt  week  when.  In  separate  sUte- 
raenta,  they  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
baa  quleUy  beeorae  a  ilgnlfleant  factor  In 
Latin  Amertean  af fain. 

Over  the  lact  13  years,  detente  and  rising 
IMtn  American  tndependenoe  have  formed 
the  background  for  the  Soviets'  emertence 
as  an  m'Otv"'*'.  political  and  military  force 
in  the  region.  Deep-rooted  anti-Tankee  sen- 
timent and  Cuban  complicity  have  provided 
an  atmoai^ere  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
pursued  their  objectives  with  majestic  im- 
partiality, using  not  only  sympathetic  par- 
ties and  guerrilla  organisations,  but  also 
reform  movements,  military  juntas  and  even 
rti^t-wing  dictatorships. 

But  both  the  left  and  right  In  the  United 
States  have  misconstrued  this  steady  ad- 
vance. With  post-Vietnam  Incredulity,  left- 
ists and  liberals  discount  reports  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  activiUes  as  Cold  War  rhetoric.  The 
right  supposes  that,  in  the  words  of  Jeane 
Klrkpatrlck.  the  U^  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  SUtes  Is  being 
surrounded  by  "a  ring  of  Soviet  bases  on 
and  around  our  southern  and  eastern  bor- 
oeis. 

The  true  situation  Is  less  dramatic  than 
the  right  portrays,  but  in  some  ways  more 
serious. 

Soviet  trade  with  Latin  America— exclud- 
ing Cuba— grew  tenfold  betwe<>n  1970  and 
1977.  Although  it  has  since  slowed  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  difflculUes  in  seUing  their 
Industrial  equipment,  fully  one-third  of 
Soviet-bloc  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance  (Comecon)  Third  World  imports 
came  from  Latin  America,  even  before  the 
latest  massive  Soviet  wheat  purchase  from 
Argentina. 

Soviet  credit  to  the  region,  excluding 
Cuba,  grew  from  2%  of  total  Soviet  credits 
to  developing  countries  In  the  1960s  to  25% 
by  the  mid-1970B.  These  loans  are  generally 
earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment and  assistance  for  state-directed  devel- 
opment pro  jects. 

By  the  late  19708.  the  Soviets  were  help- 
ing build  20  large-scale  hydroelectric  and 
thermoelectric  power  plants  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Their  most  spectacular  energy  Invest- 
ment is  the  huge  Olmoe  hydroelectric  dam- 
Irrlgatlon  project  in  northern  Peru.  This 
project  will  eventually  be  linked  by  pipeline 
to  oil  fields  In  La  Petro  and  to  the  Soviet- 
built  fishing  complex  In  Paita. 

The  Soviets  have  an  agreement  with  Ven- 
exuela  and  are  actively  seeking  one  with 
Mexico— thus  far  unsuccessfully— for  the 
trlangulatlon  of  oil  trade.  The  Soviets  would 
suptdy  Venesuelan  and  Mexican  customers 
In  Western  Europe,  while  Mexico  and  Ven- 
eauela  would  reciprocate  by  supplying  Cuba. 
Such  arrangements  would  provide  Cuba  a 
less  costly  and  relatively  secure  source  of  oil 
and  complicate  any  U^.  embargo  efforts. 
Mexico  has  sgreed  to  help  expand  Cuba's 
oU-reflning  capacity  and  exploration  efforts. 

The  Soviets  are  assisting  Mexico  In  nucle- 
ar reactor  technology  and  radiation  testing 
and  have  offered  to  supply  Argentina  and 
BraiD  with  enriched  uranium.  Brazilian  and 
Soviet  officials  are  also  disniasing  technical 
coopoatioa  in  metallurgy,  including  a 
project  that  would  unite  Brazilian  titanliun 
and  vacuum  metallurgy  with  the  highly  ad- 
vanced Soviet  metallic  titanium  technology. 
Metallic  titanium  is  an  Important  material 
used  in  the  aerospace  and  submarine  indus- 
tries. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  Soviet  Union 
t*"*—™*  the  chief  Importer  of  Argentina's 
grain  and  meat  exports.  Carefully  cultivated 
relations  with  Argentine  growers  and  ex- 
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porters  supplemented  those  fostered  with 
Influential  financial  groups,  small  and 
medium  Industrialists,  administrators  of 
state  companies  and  army  officials.  Argenti- 
na's contravention  of  the  U.S.  grain  embar- 
go for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  winter  of 
1979  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  Soviet 
economic  pressure. 

Under  Argentine  President  Jorge  VIdela. 
there  have  been  exchanges  of  military  mis- 
sions and  an  agreement  for  the  training  of 
high  Argentine  army  officials  at  a  Lenin- 
grad military  college.  VIdela's  appointed 
successor,  Oen.  Roberto  Viola.  Is  well  known 
for  his  promotion  of  closer  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Junta  has  permit- 
ted the  pro-Soviet  Argentine  Communist 
party  to  function,  while  proscribing  all 
other  left-wing  parties.  In  exchange,  the  So- 
viets and  Cubans  have  blocked  discussions 
of  the  Argentine  regime  In  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  even  as  they  or- 
chestrate International  campaigns  against 
ChUe,  whose  human-rights  record  is.  if  any- 
thing, somewhat  less  appalling  than  Argen- 
tina'a 

But  the  Soviet  Union's  greatest  gain  has 
been  Latin  America's  greatest  loss:  the  deg- 
radation of  Cuba— Latin  America's  "first  lib- 
erated territory"— into  a  structurally  de- 
pendent economy  whose  debts  are  paid  In 
political  and  military  services  for  Its  super- 
power patron.  Cuba  is  again  a  one-crop  colo- 
nial export  economy,  depending  on  sugar 
for  a  higher  percentage  of  foreign  earnings 
than  before  the  revolution  and  owing  the 
Soviet  Union  the  world's  highest  per  capita 
foreign  debt.  In  the  past  several  years.  It 
has  become  a  full-fledged  member  of  Come- 
con and  Its  five-year  plans  have  been  tied  to 
Soviet  five-year  plans.  Cuban  youths  fight 
Soviet  wars  In  Africa— wars  so  unpopular 
among  the  Cuban  people  that  casualties  are 
unreported,  the  dead  buried  in  Africa,  and 
the  wounded  kept  at  home  to  avoid  public 
exposure. 

The  Cuban  army  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East  is  equipped  with  Soviet  weapons  and 
uniforms.  It  has  been  revamped  to  perform 
overseas  functions  complementing  those  of 
the  East  Germans  and  the  Soviets.  It  has 
become  the  dominant  factor  in  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party. 

Military  organization  and  academies  have 
proliferated  and  extensive  military  training 
is  imparted  to  students  and  to  250.000  re- 
servists. The  206.000-man  Cuban  army- 
second  in  size  in  Latin  America  only  to  the 
army  of  Brazil,  a  country  that  has  10  times 
Cuba's  population— affords  the  Soviets  an 
enormous  rapid  deployment  force  with  con- 
siderable political  legitimacy  in  the  Third 
World. 

Despite  its  military  posture,  Cuba's  most 
serious  immediate  threat  to  the  region  Is 
not  military,  but  political.  The  Soviet- 
Cuban  offensive  in  the  Caribbean  has  aimed 
in  recent  years  at  the  Island  chain  that 
arches  eastward  toward  Europe  and  Africa 
and  southward  toward  Guyana.  Surinam 
and  the  routes  from  Venezuela. 

This  offensive  makes  use  of  Cuba's  quality 
cultural  exports  and  "solidarity  brigades"  of 
teachers,  doctors,  engineers  and  advisers  to 
local  political  groups.  An  intelligence  net- 
work Is  fed  by  local  sympathizers,  who  add 
local  color  to  Cuban  propaganda,  making  It 
far  more  effective  than  the  staid  Soviet  va- 
riety. These  methods  develop  a  public  Image 
of  Cuba  and  Its  Soviet-bloc  allies  as  revolu- 
tionaries In  a  joint  struggle  against  Western 
imperialism. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviet-Cuban  tide  in  the 
Caribbean  has  ebbed  during  the  Isst  year. 
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Guyana  has  grown  disenchanted  with 
Soviet  political  interference  and  meager  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Cuba's  sympathizers 
among  the  Surinam  sergeants  who  seized 
power  In  February,  1980  have  been  unseat- 
ed. Parties  friendly  to  Cuba  have  lost  elec- 
tions in  Antigua.  St.  Vincent,  Dominica.  St. 
Kltts  and  Nevis,  and  Jamaica. 

In  March.  1980.  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviet 
Union  aimounced  the  signing  of  a  series  of 
agreements  for  economic,  technical,  scientif- 
ic and  cultural  cooperation.  Similar  agree- 
ments were  also  reached  with  several  East 
European  countries.  Soviet  advisers  began 
arriving  in  Managua  and,  simultaneously,  in 
other  regional  capitals,  leading  Costa  Rica's 
liberal  President  Rodrigo  Carazo  to  de- 
nounce the  Soviet  Union's  "very  aggressive 
policy"  in  the  area  and  Its  formation  of 
"fifth  columns."  As  this  was  going  on,  the 
U.S.  Congress  spent  10  months  arguing 
about  a  modest  NIcaraguan  aid  package,  al- 
though initiaUy  tt  did  provide  $62  mUlion  In 
emergency  aid. 

The  fulfillment  of  Soviet  intentions,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  assured.  The  NIcara- 
guan revolution  was  fueled  by  popular  aspi- 
rations for  national  Independence  and  devel- 
opment. Within  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  within  the  Sandlnista  leadership 
there  is  resistance  to  efforts  to  place  Nicara- 
gua in  the  Soviet  camp.  Nonetheless,  the 
prestige  of  Cuba  among  the  NIcaraguan 
people  and  the  Sandlnista  leadership  must 
be  weighed— prestige  that  Is  partly  a  legacy 
of  U.S.  harassment  of  the  Cuban  revolution 
and  U.S.  support  for  NIcaraguan  dictator 
Gen.  Anataslo  Somoza  Debayle. 

For  several  years,  Cuba  mediated  disputes 
among  the  Sandlnista  factions  and  was  In- 
strumental in  achieving  their  unification  In 
March,  1979.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
Cubans  in  Nicaragua  have  ranged  as  high  as 
8,000.  The  Cubans  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  massive  literacy  campaign.  More 
ominously,  they  have  filled  all  the  impor- 
tant military  intelligence  and  advisory  posi- 
tions, leading  Panama,  which  had  provided 
Nicaragua  with  considerable  military  assist- 
ance, to  withdraw  its  military  advisers  and 
to  offer  "friendly  warnings"  against  overre- 
liance  on  Cuba. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  three  major  left-wing 
guerrilla  groups  all  have  anti-Soviet  origins, 
but  their  subsequent  evolution  has  aligned 
them  with  Soviet  positions  on  international 
issues.  Although  they  now  belong— with  the 
Salvadoran  Communist  Party— to  a  unified 
directorate,  the  three  major  guerrilla  fac- 
tions still  harbor  mutual  distrust  and  retain 
separate  organizational  structures. 

Moreover,  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  are 
linked  with  popular  organizations.  When 
the  Salvadoran  army  began  firing  on  mass 
meetings  in  1975,  popular  groups  turned  to 
the  guerrillas  for  armed  protection.  These 
groups,  composed  of  labor,  student  and 
peasant  representatives,  have  widespread 
backing,  especially  in  the  Impoverished  Sal- 
vadoran countryside. 

Thus,  although  far-left  organizations 
form  the  axis  of  the  Revolutionary  Demo- 
cratic Front,  the  Insurgent  coalition  also 
embraces  the  Social  Democratic  party,  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  Democrats  and 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
Is  headed  by  Social  Democrat  Gulllermo 
Ungo,  former  ruimlng  mate  of  the  current 
junta  president.  Napoleon  Duarte. 

In  the  event  that  the  Salvadoran  revolu- 
tionary forces  manage  to  defeat  the  junta,  a 
period  of  internal  Infighting  and  tense  rela- 
tions with  Washington  may  ensue.  It  will  be 
a  time  in  which  the  United  States  will  be 
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challenged  to  adapt  to  new  conditions,  and 
the  main  danger  to  Salvadoran  independ- 
ence will  beoome  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  The  temptation  to  escalate  U.S.  in- 
volvement—Increasing weapon  shipments  to 
Central  American  rightists,  and  sending 
U.S.  advisers  and  even  troops— should  be 
balanced  with  the  following  considerations: 

First,  such  actions  would  strip  the  United 
States  of  credible  allies  in  the  region  by  es- 
tranging Mexk»,  the  foremost,  country  for 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  strategi- 
cally as  well  as  economically,  and  crippling 
U.S.  influence  with  other  significant  region- 
al actors,  such  as  Venezuela,  Panama.  Costa 
Rica  and  Ecuador.  In  addition,  many  Euro- 
pean allies  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
those  with  Social  Democratic  governments, 
would  condemn  U.S.  actions. 

Second,  the  Salvadoran  opposition  would 
become  dependent  on  aid  from  Cuba,  which 
now  it  is  not.  A  threatened  Nicaragua  could 
be  pushed  into  a  similar  predicament. 

Third,  increasing  outside  intervention 
could  ignite  regional  war.  pitting  the  gov- 
ernments of  Guatemala  and  perhaps  Hon- 
duras against  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  A  major 
Soviet  strategic  objective  would  thus  be 
achieved:  the  tying  down  of  U.8.  resources 
already  stretched  to  the  limit  around  the 
globe. 

Washington's  persistent  mishandling  of 
the  contradictions  inherent  in  the  U.S. 
Latin  American  relationship  is  the  main 
force  promoting  Soviet  penetration  of  Latin 
America.  Revolutionary  movements  in  Latin 
America  present  one  such  contradiction.  Al- 
though they  offer  the  Soviet  Union  open- 
ings for  subversion  and  penetration,  they 
also  reflect  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
Latin  American  people— their  poverty,  back- 
wardness and  oppression. 

Revolutionary  movements  embody  popu- 
lar aspirations  for  social  justice,  independ- 
ence and  democracy.  They  are  the  last  wave 
of  the  democratic  revolution  that  began  in 
the  West  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and 
In  Latin  America  in  the  19th  Century.  So 
history  as  well  as  justice  is  on  their  side.  Is 
It  possible  to  develop  a  policy  that  supports 
aspirations  for  equality  and  independence 
while  opposiiig  Soviet  expansionism? 

Third  World  revolutionary  movements 
and  governments  cover  a  wide  spectnun  in 
their  relations  with  Moscow.  A  workable 
anti-Soviet  policy  in  the  Third  World 
should  keep  in  mind  that  revolutionaries  In 
Afghanistan.  Angola.  Eritrea.  Somalia  and 
Cambodia  are  on  the  front  lines  against 
Soviet  aggression:  that  Yugoslavia  leads  the 
anti-Soviet  opposition  In  the  non-aligned 
movement,  and  that  China  has  been  a  bul- 
wark against  Soviet  hegemonism. 

In  piecemeal  fashion.  U.S.  policy  makers 
have  begun  to  recognize  this  kind  of  Third 
World  independence  by  establishing  new 
ties  with  nations  such  as  Zimbabwe.  Bangla- 
desh and  China.  Outmoded  special  relation- 
ships with  right-wing  regimes  should  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  treating 
Latin  American  revolutionary  movements 
with  similar  flexibility.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Nicaragua  may  seem  a  fine 
one.  but  the  capacity  to  perceive  and  act  on 
such  distinctions  will  be  decisive  for  future 
U.S.-Latln  American  relations. 

If  antl-Sovietlsm  Is  equated  with  suMwrt 
for  reaction  in  Latin  America,  anti-Soviet- 
ism  will  suffer.  If  the  interventionist  tradi- 
tion of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
Santo  Domingo  is  revived,  the  Soviets  will 
benefit. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  policy 
toward  Cuba  requires  careful  handling  of 
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contradictions.  Many  Latin  Americans 
retain  respect  for  the  early  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Cuban  Revolution.  Nonethe- 
less, the  feeling  has  grown  that  something 
has  gone  wrong  in  Cuba.  A  direct  American 
confrontation  with  Castro  would  only  shore 
up  his  somewhat  eroded  base  of  support  in 
lAtin  America.  Economic  concessions  would 
enable  him  to  escape  from  the  economic  and 
social  morass  that  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  has  created.  At  present,  the  best 
policy  is  to  lay  neither  a  hostile  nor  a 
friendly  hand  on  Cuba. 

As  Latin  American  independence  contin- 
ues to  grow,  the  United  States  must  find 
new  policy  instruments  for  pursuing  its  na- 
tional interests.  The  old  instruments  of  the 
era  when  the  United  States  dominated 
trade,  armed  local  rulers  and  freely  inter- 
vened militarily  have  become  obsolete. 
Mutual  security  concerns  are  developing, 
and  the  great  test  for  U.S.  policy  will  be  its 
capacity  to  design  new  policies  that  ac- 
knowledge the  passing  of  U.S.  hegemony 
and  the  danger  of  rising  Soviet  influence. 

Opportunities  are  already  emerging  out  of 
the  new  reality.  The  involvement  of  West 
European  and  Third  World  countries  in 
Latin  America  has  created  a  host  of  diplo- 
matic possibilities  for  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration to  pursue.  Christian  and  Social 
Democratic  parties  in  Western  Europe  have 
built  bridges  to  the  Central  American  left- 
bridges  the  United  States  should  consider 
crossing  instead  of  burning. 

What  is  needed  is  not  novel  tactics  for  re- 
storing U.S.  hegemony,  but  a  new  strategy 
for  the  challenging  era  begiimlng  in  Latin 
American-U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

If  the  Reagan  Administration  chooses  to 
pursue  the  hegemonism  of  a  bygone  era.  It 
will  eventually  find  the  sphere  of  Latin 
American-U.S.  strategic  cooperation  drasti- 
cally restricted  and  Soviet  influence  in 
Latin  America  mounting  steadily.  What  Is 
needed  is  not  a  crusade  against  the  Third 
World,  but  rather  help  to  those  in  the  devel- 
oping world  who  are  actively  struggling 
against  Soviet  intervention.  A  naked  demon- 
stration of  American  will  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, designed  to  bolster  U.S.  allies  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  will  demonstrate  nothing 
but  strategic  Ineptitude  and  generate  more 
enemies  and  defeats  than  converts  or  victo- 
ries.* 


IGOR  GUBERMAN— A  PRISONER 
OP  CONSCIENCE  AND  INSPIRA- 
TION TO  ALL 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  TOHK 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the 
continuing  plight  of  the  Jewish  prison- 
ers of  conscience  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  refuseniks.  Even  after  the  most 
abusive  treatment  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities, they  still  refuse  to  give  up 
their  faith,  nationality,  or  convictions. 
It  is  hard  for  one  not  to  admire  these 
courageous  men  and  women.  All  they 
seek  is  for  the  Soviet  Government  to 
abide  by  the  agreement  to  which  it  le- 
gally obligated  itself  in  signing  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

One  refusenik,   Igor  Guberman  of 
Moscow,  has  been  an  author  of  popu- 
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lar  books  and  science  articles  for 
young  people.  Active  in  the  Soviet 
Jewish  cultural  movement,  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  imderground  Journal. 
Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R.  According  to  Yuli 
Kitaevich,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Guber- 
man's: 

He  is  one  of  those  people  who  become  leg- 
ends during  their  lives.  No  matter  what 
their  occupations— music,  literature,  sci- 
ence—they are  distinguished  by  their  cheer- 
fulness, thirst  for  knowledge,  ability  to 
share  their  talents  and  insatiable  desire  to 
help  others  .  .  . 

This  poet,  writer,  journalist  has  been 
imprisoned,  and  for  what  reason? 
Simply  for  trying  to  exercise  his  right, 
under  the  Helsinki  accords,  to  emi- 
grate from  the  U.S.S.R. 

True  the  Soviet  Government  will 
say,  ".  .  .  this  man  was  not  jailed  be- 
cause he  wished  to  emigrate,  but  be- 
cause he  illegally  purchased  and  sold 
icons."  In  fact,  the  Government,  under 
Soviet  law.  gave  Guberman  a  fair  trial. 

Yet.  was  he  given  a  fair  trial?  In  De- 
cember of  1978  Guberman  applied  for 
an  exit  visa.  He  was  told  he  would  re- 
ceive one.  if  he  woidd  collaborate  with 
the  KGB  and  keep  an  eye  on  emigrat- 
ing Jews.  In  addition,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  denounce  and  prepare 
charges  against  other  Jewish  prisoners 
of  conscience.  He  refused  to  be  a  spy. 
Then  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
that  he  was  dealing  in  stolen  icons. 
Evidence  indicates  that  he  was  arrest- 
ed not  for  dealing  in  icons  but  for  re- 
fusing to  spy  for  the  KGB.  for  Igor 
Guberman  had  been  collecting  such 
relics  for  years  in  a  perfectly  legal 
manner.  When  interrogated.  Tatyana 
Guberman,  his  wife,  was  not  asked 
about  stolen  icons  but  about  his  au- 
thorship of  Jewish  epigrams  which 
were  published  in  Israel.  When  Ta- 
tyana asked  the  Soviet  investigator 
why  he  had  not  taken  all  the  icons  as 
evidence,  she  was  told  that  they  were 
of  no  value  to  anyone  and  were  only 
good  for  the  stove.  The  main  evidence 
of  the  trial  was  supplied  by  two  well- 
known  thieves. 

This  was  no  fair  triaL  To  my  mind 
this  incident  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  Soviet  refusal  to  abide  by  their 
treaty  obligations,  when  it  is  not  in 
their  interest  to  do  so.  This  is  but  an- 
other incident  of  the  Kremlin's  denial 
of  human  rights  to  Soviet  Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  Americans  freedom 
is  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  reality.  We 
do  not  have  to  think  about  what  it 
would  be  like  if  we  had  freedom,  for 
we  do.  We  have  the  freedom  to  move, 
to  write,  to  think,  to  be.  Preedoms 
such  as  these  were  recognized  as  so 
precious  that  our  Pounding  Pathers 
were  willing  to  wage  a  revolution  to 
gain  them.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
must  be  told  that  the  imprisonment  of 
Igor  Guberman.  Yosif  Mendelevich. 
Alexi  Murzhenko.  Yuri  Flodorov.  and 
others  cannot  go  uimoticed.  Preedom 
loving    American    men    and    women 
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cannot  rest  until  these  priaonen  of 
coaaetanee  are  freed  and  allowed  to 
live  and  vonhlp  ai  Jewi.* 


AORICULTURS  LM»ISLATION  TO 
nfFLKiCKNT  PRESIDENT  REA- 
OAirS  PROGRAM  FOR  ECO- 
NbMIC  RECOVERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  C  WAMPLER 

OTTiaoanA 

ni  THE  Bovsa  or  MPaasBrT attvcs 

Friday.  May  1,  1991 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Introduced  a  number  of  bills  at 
the  request  of  the  administration 
which  have  been  transmitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  as  part 
of  President  Reagan's  economic  recov- 
ery procram.  The  titles  of  the  bills  and 
a  short  explanation  follows: 

(1)  A  bill  to  IncresM  the  interest  rates  for 
loans  made  or  Insured  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Ptem  and  Rural  Development  Act  for 
water  and  waste  disposal,  and  essential  com- 
munity facilities. 

Inenaae  inUreat  mtea  for  leater  and  vatte 
/meUitw  loaiw  IFmHA) 

Loans  and  srants  are  available  from 
FtanHA  for  orislnal  installation  or  improve- 
ments of  central  community  water  systems. 
sewase  «tlspossl  systems  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal systems.  Projects  may  be  located  In  or 
serve  open  countryside  and  rural  communi- 
ties of  not  more  ttian  10,000  population.  Pri- 
ority is  given  to  local  pulilic  bodies  provid- 
Inc  service  in  communities  of  5.500  or  less, 
cr  to  projects  meeting  certain  other  criteria 
or  need.  President's  iNJdget  recommenda- 
tlooB  incltidf  a  37  percent  reduction  In  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  19gl  and  47  percent  In 
19gS. 

BQl  amends  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  to  increase  Interest 
rates  for  loans  made  or  insured  by  removln« 
the  5  percent  ceiling  and  setting  the  rate  at 
the  cost  of  t)orrowlng  money  from  the 
Treasury  plus  one-eighth  of  1  percent.  This 
proposal  would  save  taxpayers  an  estimated 
$8JS  minian  per  $100  million  in  loans  over 
tlie  first  five  years  and  an  estimated  $125 
million  over  the  lifetime  of  the  loans. 

(2)  A  Ull  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  and  the  Small 
Bustneas  Act: 

tnereaaimg  interat  rata  on  farm  ownerthip 
lamna  and  emergeney  lou  loan$ 

Parm  ownership  loans  are  availal>le  to  buy 
land,  refinance  debts;  construct,  repair  or 
impcove  buOdinsx:  Improve  farmland:  devel- 
op water  fadUUes:  and  establish  farm-based 
l>usiiM—  enterprises  to  supplement  farming 
income.  Interest  rates  for  Insured  loans  vary 
ai'i'^Mdliig  to  Uie  cost  of  money  to  the  gov- 
emaaent.  Reduced  rates  are  available  to  lim- 
ited resource  iwifoweis.  Umited  resource 
farmers  are  owner-operators  or  tenants  who 
lack  equipsaent.  sound  farming  practices, 
cspttaL  land,  and  adequate  financing.  The 
redneed  rate  appUes  to  Uie  first  Uiree  years 
ot  the  kian.  after  wtiich  tlie  borrower  may 
be  aaited  to  pay  tlie  regular  rate.  Interest 
rates  for  guaranteed  loans  are  negotiated 
between  the  l>orrower  and  the  lender.  The 
President's  Imdget  recommends  a  10  percent 
reduction  In  fiscal  year  1961  and  a  45  t>er- 
oent  cut  In  tlscsl  yesr  1082. 

This  bOl  smendi  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  by  deleting  the 
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5  pocent  interest  ceiling  on  farm  ownership 
loans  to  Umltad  resource  producers.  TIm 
cost  of  loans  will  lie  the  cost  of  the  money 
to  Uie  government;  llSJi  million  per  tlOO 
million  in  loans  can  be  reallMd  over  the  life- 
time of  these  loans  due  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

Bnergency  loans  help  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers recover  from  natural  disasters.  In  recent 
years  tliis  emergency  loan  program  has 
been  expanded  to  Include  financing  for  re- 
covery for  adverse  economic  conditions.  Ap- 
plicants for  both  types  of  emergency  loans 
must  be  una)>le  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
on  reasonable  rates  and  terms.  The  Presi- 
dent's Imdget  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  ssk  for  a  30  percent  reduction  in 
funding  for  disaster  emergency  loans. 

The  Consolidated  Fkrm  and  Rural  Devel- 
ofwient  Act  is  amended  by  TiUe  I  of  this  bill 
by  requiring  that  emergency  loans  be  Umit- 
ed to  amounts  provided  for  in  advance  by 
appropriation  acts.  This  bill  also  deletes  the 
section  authorizing  emergency  loans  for 
producers  ttiat  can  obtain  credit  elsewliere. 
The  5  percent  ceiling  on  Interest  rates  for 
emergency  loans  Is  increased  to  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  government.  The  lifetime  sav- 
ings for  eliminating  the  subsidy  on  emer- 
gency loans  for  the  amount  of  loss  to  pro- 
ducers who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
is  estimated  to  be  (60  milUon  per  $100  mil- 
lion in  such  loans.  Elimination  of  emergency 
loans  to  those  who  can  obtain  credit  else- 
where will  reduce  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram level  by  $400  million  in  a  typical  year. 

TiUe  II  of  tills  biU  would  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  by  raising  the  interest  rate  for 
borrowing  money  for  SBA  disaster  loans  to 
the  current  cost  of  borrowing  money  from 
the  Treasury.  If  would  also  remove  SBA's 
authority  to  make  disaster  and  business 
loans  to  farmers.  These  actions  would  result 
in  outlay  savings  of  $23  million  In  fiscal  year 
1982  and  total  of  $347  million  in  fiscal  years 
1982—86 

(3)  A  biU  to  amend  the  United  SUtes 
Orain  Standards  Act  to  require  that  fees 
charged  for  official  inspection  and  weighing 
servlcea  cover  costs  to  the  Federal  Orain  In- 
spection Service  including  administrative 
and  supervisory  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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The  VS.  Orain  Standards  Act  provides 
that  the  Federal  Orain  Inspection  Service 
(FGIS)  sliall  collect  fees  to  cover  costs  of  of- 
ficial inspection  and  weighing,  excluding  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  costs.  However. 
FGIS  incurs  costs  in  supervising  these  activ- 
ities when  performed  by  others. 

The  1976  AmendmenU  directed  FOI8  to 
collect  fees  covering  all  costs  of  weighing 
and  Inspection,  including  administration 
and  supervision.  A  1977  Amendment  then 
deleted  the  authority  to  recover  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  costs. 

This  bill  would  reinstate  authority  to  re- 
cover these  costs  and  would  enable  the  fed- 
eral government  to  recover  from  users  those 
costs  clearly  Identified  as  benefitting  the 
ones  being  served.  The  bill  expected  to 
reduce  federal  outlays  by  $25  million  in 
fiscal  year  82.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  grain 
handlers  atwut  one-tliird  of  a  cent  per 
bustiel  of  grain. 

(4)  A  bill  to  amend  section  110(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
waive  interest  on  loans  made  on  1980  and 
1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  in  the 
farmer-held  grain  reserve  program. 
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When  the  farmer-owned  grain  reserve  was 
initiated,  faimen  were  required  to  pay  in- 
terest to  the  CCC  for  first-year  loans  iMit  In- 
terest was  waived  for  subsequent  years.  To 
attract  com  into  the  reserve  after  the  em- 
bargo in  early  1980.  the  Secretary  also 
waived  first  year  interest  on  loans  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  com  placed  In  the  reserve 
program.  The  1980  Agriculture  Act  then  di- 
rected the  Secretary  to  waive  aU  Interest  on 
loans  for  1980  and  1981  grain. 

Tills  bill  would  repeal  the  mandatory  In- 
terest waiver  contained  in  the  1980  Act.  The 
1949  Act  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to 
waive  or  adjust  interest.  Thus,  t>esides  being 
very  costly,  the  present  mandatory  waiver 
provision  limits  the  Secretary's  flexibility. 

Ttiis  bill  will  liave  no  effect  on  1980  crops. 
If  enacted,  the  Secretary  intends  to  restore 
program  to  its  original  status,  i.e.,  only 
charging  interest  in  the  first  loan  year.  The 
estimated  savings  are  $83  million  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  $167  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

(5)  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associated  with 
cotton  classing  and  standards  tobacco  in- 
spection and  standards,  and  warehouse  ex- 
amination, inspection,  and  licensing,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

LBGISLATIOM     TO     BBCOVm     COSTS     ASSOCIATED 
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Cotton.  nSDA  now  rlsssen  atwut  97  per- 
cent of  cotton  for  growers.  Historically, 
grading  programs  have  operated  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  and  fees  were  charged  for 
cotton  classing  services  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Smith-Doxey  Amendment.  To  pro- 
vide better  quality  cotton.  Smith-Doxey  pro- 
vided free  cotton  classing  to  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  Join  groups  wtiich  carried  out 
cotton  improvement  programs. 

Tills  bill  would  begin  charging  fees  for 
cotton  classing  as  of  January  1,  1981.  It 
would  also  treat  loose  cotton  samples  differ- 
ently and  would  charge  fees  for  the  estath 
lisiiment  of  cotton  standards  pursuant  to 
the  Cotton  Standards  Act.  This  Title  is  esti- 
mated to  save  $13  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Tobacco.  TolMcco  inspection  has  been 
free-of -charge  since  1935  because  of  a  belief 
that  the  high  taxes  on  tobacco  limited  con- 
sumption and  decreased  grower  returns.  De- 
spite higher  taxes,  however,  consumption 
continues  to  rise.  Thus,  the  USDA  believes 
there  Is  no  longer  any  reason  to  provide  free 
inspection.  Tiiis  bill  will  impose  fees  to 
cover  the  services  under  the  Tobacco  In- 
spection Act,  including  standardization  ac- 
tivities wtiich  liave  traditionaily  been 
funded  by  annual  appropriations.  The  bill 
will  put  the  program— as  well  as  inspection 
and  grading  of  naval  stores  products  (spirits 
of  turpentine  and  resin)  on  a  full  recovery 
basis  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Ttiis  HUe  wiU  save 
$3  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Wardunuea.  Since  passage  of  the  VS. 
Warehouse  Act  in  1916,  the  inspection  ex- 
amination and  licensing  of  warehouses  lias 
been  administered  as  a  voluntary  program 
with  appropriated  funds.  Fees  recovered  less 
ttian  10  percent  of  the  costs.  The  major  ex- 
penditure is  the  semi-annual  unannounced 
compliance  examinaticMis  of  each  licensees 
warehouse.  Tliis  bill  will  provide  for  user 
fees  to  offset  tlie  cost  of  administering  the 
n.S.  Warehouse  Act.  TiUe  III  wiU  reduce 
federal  outlays  by  $4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

(6)  A  biU  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrlfica- 
Uon  Act  of  1936  to  remove  provision  for  the 
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special  3-pereent  interest  rate  for  insured 
loans: 

Remove  the  provision  Jor  special  2  percent 
interest  on  RKA  insured  loans 

REA  Is  currenUy  mandated  to  provide 
telephone  and  electric  borrowers  Uiat  meet 
special  criterion  based  on  subscrll>er  density 
or  an  adjusted  plant  to  revenue  ratio  with 
special  2  percent  interest  on  loans.  The  REA 
Administrator  also  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide tills  special  rate  under  unique  circum- 
stances. The  President's  fiscsl  year  1981 
l>udset  revisions  recommend  discontinuance 
of  both  insured  loans  for  teleplione  systems 
and  insured  electric  loans  for  power  genera- 
Uon  and  transmission  fscOities. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936  to  remove  the  provision 
for  the  special  2  percent  interest  rate  for  in- 
sured loans.  Requiring  twrrowers  to  pay  5 
rather  ttian  2  percent  would  reduce  Federal 
cost  due  to  interest  sulxidies  by  $70  million 
per  $100  million  over  the  lifetime  of  Uieae 
loans.  Savings  over  the  first  five  years  would 
be  an  estimated  $10.5  million  per  $100  mil- 
lion In  loans. 

(7)  To  amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
make  discretionary  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  interest  credit 
subsidy  to  low  and  moderate  income  i>orrow- 
ers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Changes  in  the  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  assistance  program  (FmJtA) 

Home  ownerstiip  loans  are  made  to  fami- 
lies with  low  and  moderate  incomes  that 
meet  certain  criteria.  Loans  may  Xte  used  to 
buy,  build,  improve,  repair,  or  reliabilitate 
rural  homes  and  to  provide  water  and  waste 
facilities  for  the  homes.  The  President's 
budget  recommendaUon  includes  a  21  per- 
cent reducUon  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  27 
percent  cut  la  fiscal  year  1982  for  sutwidlzed 
loans.  Unsubsidized  loans  will  receive  in- 
creases of  248  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  328  percent  in  fiscal  yesr  1982. 

Ttiis  bill  amends  Title  V,  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  by  removing  the  mandatory  require- 
ment ttiat  interest  credit  sulisidies  l>e  pro- 
vided on  loans  to  low  and  moderate  income 
families  and  leave  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
with  discretionary  authority  to  provide  such 
subsidy.  The  basis  for  defining  low  income 
on  80  percent  of  area  median  income  will 
also  be  removed.  The  Secretary  would  liave 
the  authority  to  define  low  Income.  Re- 
quirements that  30  percent  of  total  loans  to 
low  and  moderate  income  families  in  any 
area  must  go  to  families  with  income  below 
50  percent  of  area  median  income  would  lie 
deleted.  Ttiis  action  will  direct  interest 
credit  subsidy  to  low  income  families  snd 
will  help  recapture  73  percent  of  sll  interest 
credit  subsidy.* 


MO  UDALL'S  20TH  ANNIVERSART 
m  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEHTATI VBS 

Friday.  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  lifr.  ^?eaker,  to- 
morrow is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
election  to  the  House  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Morbis  Udall.  Per- 
haps it  was  appropriate  that  Mo  lie 
elected  in  a  special  election.  All  of  his 
colleagues  have  gotten  to  know  him  as 
a  very  special  person. 
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Mo  is  a  big  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  is  not  only  big  in  physk»l 
stature  but  in  moral  and  intellectual 
stature.  But  most  of  all,  he  is  big  in  his 
relations  with  other  people.  I  have 
never  seen  Mo  do  anything  small  or 
petty.  When  he  wins,  he  is  magnani- 
mous to  his  opponents.  He  is  a  formi- 
dable fighter  for  causes  that  he  be- 
lieves in  but,  if  he  loses,  he  loses  gra- 
ciously. When  attacked  or  challenged, 
he  responds  with  kindness  and  humor. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  House  whose 
actions  more  closely  follow  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Mo's  gentleness  and  humor  some- 
times mislead  people  into  thinking 
that  they  can  impose  upon  him  or  run 
over  him.  But,  as  many  who  tried  to 
push  him  too  far  have  foimd  out,  Mo's 
kindly  nature  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
a  pushover.  On  the  contrary,  as  many 
of  us  know.  Mo  is  a  Rock  of  Gilbraltar, 
around  whom  many  a  great  legislative 
cause  has  tieen  built  and  many  a  great 
victory  achieved. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  Mo  on  the  House  Interior 
Committee  for  most  of  my  years  in 
Congress,  including  the  years  in  which 
he  has  chaired  that  committee  with 
such  distinction.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  Join  in  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  oiu-  great  colleague 
from  Arizona.  Morris  Udaix.* 


THE  AUTOMOTIVE  RESEARCH 
ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Automotive  Re- 
search Act  of  1981,  which  is  Iieing  co- 
sponsored  by  33  Memtiers  of  Congress. 

The  automotive  industry  is  the  key 
to  revitalizing  America's  industrial 
iMtse  and  ending  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oiL  The  Automotive  Research 
Act  of  1981  establishes  an  effective 
mechanism  to  promote  Govemment- 
induBtry  cooperation  in  making  the 
American  automotive  industry  once 
again  the  world  leader  in  automobile 
production  and  design.  It  does  so  by 
transferring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's coordinating  efforts  in  the  area 
of  automotive  research  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (E>OE)  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. (NASA) 

Why  NASA?  Because  NASA  has  a 
long  history  of  accomplishment  in 
technology.  While  NASA  is  best 
known  for  its  successful  efforts  with 
the  space  program,  it  has  an  even 
longer  history  of  success  in  aviation 
research  and  develoinnent.  It  has 
worked  closely  with  the  American  avi- 
ation industry  to  do  the  necessary  re- 
search to  produce  reliable,  fuel-effi- 
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dent,  and  safe  aircraft  which  are  com- 
petitively priced  in  the  world  market. 
Unlike  our  automotive  industry  which 
is  in  a  very  difficult  competitive  eco- 
nomic position.  American  aviation 
firms  manufacture  and  sell  over  80 
percent  of  the  free  world's  airplanes. 
Unlike  our  automotive  industry  which 
has  a  long  history  of  antagonistic  rela- 
tionships with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  regulatory  issues,  the 
American  aviation  industry  has  devel- 
oped a  close  and  cordial  research  and 
development  partnership  with  NASA. 
I  t>elleve  that  this  relationship  is  a 
substantial  factor  in  the  success  of 
that  industry.  Since  NASA  does  not 
have  a  regulatory  function,  the  auto 
industry  can  overcome  its  fears  of 
Government  regulation  and  make  f uU 
use  of  NASA's  research  capabilities. 

The  United  States  today  is  facing  an 
economic  problem  of  the  first  order. 
Last  year  we  imported  $78.6  billion 
worth  of  petroleum.  We  also  imported 
27  percent  of  our  automobiles.  Thou- 
sands of  workers  are  imemployed  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  automobile  sales  to 
foreign  imports.  Our  inflation  rate  in- 
creased from  9  percent  in  1978  to  15.9 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1980:  83 
percent  of  that  increase  in  inflation 
was  caused  by  higher  energy  prices.  Its 
effects  were,  of  course,  felt  in  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  and  in  all  facets 
of  our  constitutents'  everyday  lives. 

Now  we  are  hearing  about  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  energy  and  a  softening  of 
prices.  Well,  after  the  1974  price  in- 
creases, there  was  also  a  luU  until  the 
sharp  price  hikes  of  1979  and  1980 
again  Jolted  our  economy. 

So  long  as  we  are  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil.  we  nm  a  great  risk.  Billions 
of  dollars  of  our  increased  defense 
budget  are  aimed  at  defending  the 
Middle  East  supply  line.  And.  no 
matter  what  we  quend,  we  will  contin- 
ue to  be  at  risk  from  political  instabfl- 
ity  in  that  area. 

I  believe  that  OPEC  policy  on  oil 
pricing  has  two  main  components: 
First,  the  OPEC  nations  do  not  want 
to  set  so  high  a  price  that  will  damage 
the  Western  economies  to  a  point 
where  OPEC  investmoits  are  dam- 
aged: and  second,  the  OPEC  nations 
do  not  want  to  price  themselves  out  of 
the  market.  It  is  in  OPECs  best  inter- 
est to  price  oQ  at  a  point  whoe  their 
buyers  do  not  quickly  devel<4>  alterna- 
tives to  imported  olL  Clearly  it  is  in 
the  United  States  best  interest  to  find 
those  alternatives.  And.  the  corner- 
stone of  U.S.  policy  must  be  energy 
conservation:  We  must  reduce  our  use 
of  and  dependence  on  olL 

Half  of  the  petroleum  the  United 
States  produces  and  imports  is  used 
for  transportatk».  Over  three-quar- 
ters of  that  goes  to  cars  and  truAs.  If 
we  are  to  conserve,  we  must  look  first 
to  more  fuel-ef fidoit  transportation. 
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Now,  let  us  look  at  the  automotive 
industry.  It  accounts  for  18  percent  of 
our  ONP  and  11  percent  of  the  em- 
ployment in  this  country. 

Foreign  imports  have  cost  us  over 
500.000  Jobs.  For  each  Job  lost,  govem- 
ment— Federal.  State,  and  local— has  a 
$14,000  loss  in  income. 

The  United  States  now  imports  27 
percent  of  the  cars  bought  in  America. 
By  1983.  we  will  be  importing  3,000,000 
additional  engines  which  will  be 
placed  in  American-built  cars.  These 
engines  represent  the  loss  of  $5  billion 
in  our  balance  of  payments  and  50.000 
Jobs  directly  tied  to  the  engine  plants. 
plus  two  to  three  times  that  number 
of  Jobs  in  the  supply  line. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  limiting  automobile  imports.  We 
have  convinced  Japan  to  keep  its  im- 
ports down.  However,  that  will  not 
solve  our  problem.  It  will  allow  us  to 
limp  along. 

We  need  to  adjust  our  horizons.  We 
should  not  be  looking  at  slightly  in- 
creasing the  U.S.  built  portion  of  our 
domestic  market.  We  should  be  aiming 
at  the  available  sales  in  the  world 
market.  In  1979.  we  only  had  a  27  per- 
cent share  of  the  world  market  and  we 
can  do  better. 

Frankly,  our  auto  industry  has  not 
been  willing  to  invest  in  long  range  re- 
search. Additionally,  they  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  Government-sup- 
ported research  that  our  competitors 
have  enjoyed.  Major  innovation  in  our 
auto  industry  is  quite  rare  and  very 
slow  to  reach  the  marketplace.  The 
Cadillac  motor  that  starts  with  eight 
cylinders  and  cruises  with  only  four 
was  placed  on  the  market  in  1981.  The 
concept  was  road-tested  in  1956,  the 
year  before  Sputnik.  Some  say  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  basic  research  is 
excessive  regulation.  Others  suggest  it 
is  the  shortsightedness  and  bureaucra- 
cy of  the  large  automobile  manufac- 
turers. The  reason  is  not  as  important 
at  this  point  as  providing  the  re- 
sources to  solve  the  problem. 

Oxu-  auto  industry  recently  initiated 
a  major  retooling  effort.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  believe  that  we  are  retooling  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese  cars  that 
are  flooding  our  markets  now.  When 
we  are  done,  we  may  still  be  a  step 
behind.  We  should  not  be  trying  to 
catch  up,  we  should  be  trying  to  leap- 
frog ahead  of  our  competitors.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  do  it.  If  we  can  ac- 
complish that  effort  we  will  dramati- 
cally improve  our  industrial  base  and 
take  a  gjant  step  toward  reducing  our 
need  for  imported  oil. 

This  country  galvanized  for  action  in 
the  early  1960's  to  place  a  man  on  the 
moon.  We  came  from  behind  to  reach 
that  goaL  We  can  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  area  of  automotive  research.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  technological- 
ly ahead  with  the  Stirling  engine.  This 
engine  is  inherently  more  efficient 
than  our  present  internal  combustion 
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engines  and  can  achieve  a  50  percent 
greater  fuel  efficiency.  In  a  minicom- 
pact,  the  Stirling  engine  could  achieve 
a  combined  fuel  economy  number  of 
over  100  miles  per  gallon.  It  can  bum 
gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  or  literaily  any 
liquid  fuel  without  modification.  At 
this  point,  the  Japanese  have  estab- 
lished 14  research  groups  who  are 
working  on  catching  up  with  the 
United  States.  We  can  stay  ahead  of 
them  on  the  Stirling  and  we  can  gain 
the  lead  in  a  dozen  other  areas. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  »  authorized 
SI  13  million  for  Der  .rtment  of 
Energy  automotive  research  I  think 
ve  should  have  spent  more,  a  also  be- 
lieve that  we  should  and  could  have 
{otten  more  for  our  money. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  a  proven  track 
record  of  directing  its  research  toward 
specific  and  well-defined  goals.  And  it 
has  a  history  of  meeting  its  goals. 
NASA  has  worked  well  with  the  avi- 
ation industry.  It  is  oriented  toward 
technology  pull  rather  than  regula- 
tory push,  which  has  characterized 
the  Government's  previous  relation- 
ship with  Detroit.  Furthermore,  NASA 
has  expertise  in  areas  which  would 
have  immediate  application  for  road 
vehicles.  For  example,  the  dynamics  of 
wind  resistance  and  the  use  of 
lightweight  materials  have  applica- 
tions for  automobiles  just  as  they  do 
for  aircraft. 

The  National  Automotive  Research 
Act  would: 

Charge  NASA  with  responsibility  for 
achievement  of  lx>th  basic  research  and 
technology  development  that  could  be  uti- 
lized by  the  private  sector  in  the  1985  U) 
2010  time  frame. 

Require  NASA  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive program  management  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  research  and  technology  acti\i- 
ties. 

Bring  together  efforts  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  critical  expertise  of  universities 
within  a  structure  that  provides  close  coop- 
eration with  industry  through  participation 
in  advisory  groups. 

Make  use  of  unsolicited  proposals  and 
assure  that  small,  technically  innovative 
firms'  concepts  are  funded. 

NASA  would  not  build  a  car.  It 
would  provide  technology  for  Ameri- 
can companies  to  incorporate  in  the 
design  of  their  cars. 

The  Automotive  Research  Act  of 
1981  calls  for  an  authorization  of  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  get  the 
program  started.  This  program  will 
not  produce  results  in  1982  or  1983.  In 
1983  and  1984  we  will  have  to  invest 
considerably  more.  I  know  we  are  in  a 
time  of  tight  budgets.  However,  we 
must  look  at  the  stakes.  And  we  must 
look  at  the  potential  results:  A 
healthy  auto  industry,  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  oil  imports,  and  a  dramatic 
shift  in  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
can  get  America  moving  again.  But  not 
unless  we  begin  now  to  take  the  first 
step.* 


May  1,  1981 

OEN.  MARK  WAYNE  CLARK 
CELEBRATES  86th  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

or  SOUTH  CAMOLnf  A 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRKSKMTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  birthdate  of  one  of  this  Nation's 
true  heroes.  Today  in  my  hometown  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  retired  Army  Gen. 
Mark  Wayne  Clark  is  celebrating  his 
85th  birthday.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  occa- 
sion is  truly  one  worthy  of  our  noting. 

General  Clark  served  this  country 
through  three  wars.  Along  the  way.  he 
distinguished  himself  in  ground  action 
in  World  War  I.  served  as  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  groimd  forces  in 
Europe,  deputy  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Anglo-American  invasion  forces  on 
D-Day  all  during  World  War  II,  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict  he  was 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Army's  Par 
East  Command. 

General  Clark  retired  from  his  be- 
loved Army  in  March  1954  to  become 
president  of  the  Citadel,  the  military 
college  of  the  South  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  The  Citadel  prospered  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  general  until  June 
of  1965. 

Charleston  is  honored  to  host  Gen- 
eral Clark  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife,  Mary.  Prom  a  grateful  nation. 
General  Clark,  a  very  happy  birthday 
and  a  salute  for  a  Job  well  done.* 


U.S.  OVERLOOKING  EXPORT 
MARKET 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  HINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  printed  an 
editiorial  which  coimters  the  usual 
criticism  that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is 
largely  the  product  of  imfair  trade 
practices  on  the  part  of  our  trading 
partners.  The  article.  I  believe,  cor- 
rectly suggests  that  U.S.  businesses 
must  share  some  of  the  blame  for  a 
lousy  balance  of  trade  deficit.  And 
behind  the  poor  export  showing  of 
American  businesses  is  the  fact  our 
Govemment  gives  little  help  and  no 
incentives. 

Many  U.S.  businesses  expect  that 
foreign  markets  will  drop  out  of  the 
sky.  or  they  simply  refuse  to  expend 
the  effort  to  develop  foreign  markets 
in  the  first  place.  Currently  only 
about  12  percent  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing firms  export,  which  is  dismal  com- 
pared to  the  performance  of  our  major 
trading  partners. 

The  article  correctly  points  out  that 
often  it  is  the  aggressive  small  busi- 
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nesses  which  find  success  overseas 
with  Just  a  little  effort,  and  support 
from  the  Government. 

As  long  as  the  Government  gives  a 
low  priority  to  export  promotion,  busi- 
ness, especially  small  business,  will  do 
the  same.  If  we  expect  export  per- 
formance, the  Government  must  help 
with  information,  assistance  and  in- 
centives. 

Instead  the  current  practice  is  to 
overburden  potential  exporters  with 
regulation,  cotuiter-productive  laws, 
and  redtape.  The  U.S.  spends  a  dispro- 
portionate amouint  of  money  and 
effort  in  protectionist  schemes  to  pro- 
vide crutches  for  noncompetitive  do- 
mestic firms  than  it  does  to  urge  pro- 
ductive, growing  companies  to  sell 
abroad.  It  is  time  to  play  offense  in- 
stead of  defense. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Apr.  2. 1981] 

U.S.  OvKKLooKnrG  Ex]>ort  Market 
Americans    have    grown    accustomed    to 
pointing  fingers  across  the  seas  whenever 
the  subject  of  U.S.  trade  deficits  Is  brought 
Into  the  discussion. 

'They  "  have  trade  barriers  that  block  our 
goods.  "They"  take  advantage  of  our  free 
trade  policies  by  "dumping"  products  on  us 
until  our  Industries  are  literally  smothered. 
The  numbers  are  impressive.  The  U.8. 
trade  deficit  last  year  was  $32  bUUon.  Out  of 
the  252,000  manufacturing  firms  operating 
In  the  D.S.,  only  about  30.000  export. 

That's  a  rather  dismal  picture,  all  right, 
but  we  may  l>e  pointing  fingers  at  the  wrong 
ctilprite.  According  to  an  article  in  the  April 
13  Issue  of  Forbes,  we  should  be  blaming 
U.S.  trade  imbalances  partly  on  our  laziness 
and  Ignorance  rather  than  on  "unfair"  com- 
petition from  abroad.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment estimates,  for  Instance,  that  U.S. 
firms,  had  they  been  alert  to  export  oppor- 
tunities, easily  could  have  added  at  least  an- 
other $13  billion  to  our  1980  export  balance. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  small,  agresstve 
firms  are  doing  relatively  more  export  busi- 
ness than  the  comfortable  corporate  giants. 
TJiat.  in  fact,  is  why  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration advocates  funding  cuts  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  (the  President  believes 
the  bank  is  Interested  mostly  in  big  compa- 
nies with  alternate  sources  of  finance)  but 
supports  a  bill  that  would  encourage  small 
commercial  banks  to  finance  smaU  exp(Ht- 
ers. 

According  to  Forbes,  small  firms  do  not 
want  more  govraiiment  programs,  just  more 
help  in  educating  small  businessmen  in  how 
easy  and  lucrative  exporting  can  be. 

For  instance,  back  in  1979,  Jim  Blau, 
owner  of  Snow-Way  International,  Inc.,  of 
Milwaukee,  was  having  a  devil  of  a  time  sell- 
ing his  firm's  $1,300  snowplows.  So  he  took 
his  plow  to  a  trade  show  in  Oennany.  spent 
$2,000  on  a  booth,  and  began  demonstrating 
how  the  patented  design  enabled  the  plow 
to  be  easily  hooked  to  the  front  of  front- 
wheel-drtve  subcompact  cars. 

It  was  an  instant  hit.  By  the  time  he  left, 
he  had  sold  $150,000  worth  of  plows,  includ- 
ing his  demonstrator.  Today,  his  firm  is  sell- 
ing plows  from  Australia  (for  plowing  out 
mudslides)  to  Saudi  Arabia  (to  plow  blowing 
■and).  Exports  in  1981  accounted  for  about 
75  percent  of  Ms  firm's  $2  million  In  rev- 
enues. 

The  Dixie  Furniture  Co.  in  Lexingttm. 
N.C..  meantime,  toyed  with  exports  in  1978, 
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but  bad  no  real  product  surplus  to  export. 
"I  thought  your  country  wanted  to  export, 
given  your  trade  deficit,"  one  frustrated  Eu- 
ropean buyer  complained  to  a  Dixie  execu- 
tive. 

The  Ughtbulb  flashed.  Dixie  Invested  $20 
million  in  two  new  factories,  and  now  ex- 
ports about  8  percent  of  lU  $100  million 
worth  of  annual  production. 

Before  long,  other  furniture  makers,  in- 
cluding large  firms  such  as  The  Lane  Com- 
pany and  Ethan  Allen  and  small  ones  such 
as  Dunning  Industries,  were  exporting  their 
products.  In  the  past  five  years,  Forbes  re- 
ports. XJS.  ftUTilture  and  lamp  exports 
soared  110  percent,  to  $544  million. 

There  are  other  success  stories,  but  the 
point  is  clear  ambitious  American  firms, 
even  the  small  ones,  can  do  quite  well  in  a 
world  market  that  appears  eager  for  Ameri- 
can products. 

The  best  help  the  Reagan  Administration 
can  provide,  according  to  successful  export- 
ers. Is  guidance.  That  chore  certainly 
shouldn't  tax  the  Commerce  Department.* 


RIGHT  DIRECTION 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOUTH  CAROLIIf  A 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 
•  Bi«r.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  very 
short  order,  we  will  be  considering  the 
President's  budget  recommendations 
and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  WhUe  each  one  of 
us  may  have  our  own  opinions  about 
the  places  that  the  budget  should  be 
cut  and  how  much  it  should  be  cut. 
there  is  a  remarkable  consensus,  not 
only  in  the  coimtry  but  in  this  txxly, 
that  cuts  need  to  be  made. 

One  of  the  fine  editors  in  my  district 
has   written   an   editorial   which   ex- 
presses very  well  the  recognition  that 
we  must  learn  to  restrain  ourselves  in 
the  area  of  Government  spending  and 
regulation.  Mr.  Jim  DeRoy.  the  editor 
bf  the  Manning  Times,  feels  that  the 
President's  plan  has  much  merit,  and  I 
commend    his    editorial    to    my    c»l- 
leagues. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Manning  Times.  Wed.,  Apr.  1. 
1981] 
Right  Dtrbction 
(By  Jim  DeRoy) 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program,  now  in  Congress,  will  un- 
doubtedly reappear  substantiaUy  different 
from  the  original.  But  the  fact  that  both 
parties  are  willing  to  make  federal  spending 
cuts,  and  discuss  possible  tax  cuts,  shows  us 
the  President's  program  has  considerable 
merit. 

The  core  of  Reagan's  plan  is  to  produce 
more  savings,  wtiich  he  believes  will  lead  to 
more  investment  and  in  turn  added  produc- 
tivity and  economic  growth.  The  tax  propos- 
als lend  themselves  to  incmting  investment 
resources  and  incentives  to  invest. 

The  administration's  tax  cuts,  spending 
reductions,  and  regulatory  reforms  are 
based  on  a  beUef  that  a  stronger  private 
sector  holds  the  answer  to  our  economic 
woes.  The  government's  intervention  may 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  Reagan  has 
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his  way,  and  the  free  market  would  than 
become  the  governing  factor  to  our  econo- 
my. 

We  feel  the  general  direction  of  Reagan's 
program  is  encouraging.  Unlike  many  poli- 
cies In  the  past,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, the  current  President's  program 
doesn't  call  for  an  overnight  miracle  cure, 
but  rather  alms  at  a  long-term  economic  re^ 
covery  and  prosperity. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  short-term 
impact  of  Reagan's  program  will  be  negative 
In  several  areas  of  concern,  but  through  this 
type  of  dramatic  program,  and  perhaps  only 
through  such  a  program,  can  we  succeed  in 
solving  the  roots  of  our  econcxnic  111— infla- 
tion and  declining  productivity.* 


LAW  DAY— BUT  CUTS  THREATEN 
CHERISHED  IDEA 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  nxiif  OI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Law  Day.  a  day  for 
all  Americans  to  focus  on  the  law  and 
its  impact  on  our  day-to-day  lives. 

Law  Day  calls  on  us  to  recognize 
May  1.  1981  as  a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion in  appreciation  of  liberties  and 
for  a  rededication  to  the  ideals  of 
equality  and  Justice  for  all. 

Today  is  a  day  of  celebration.  How- 
ever, when  we  realize  that  the  admin- 
istration would  propose  to  abolish 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, which  provides  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  we  must  be  concerned. 

Accordingly.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  editorials 
which  appeared  today  in  the  Chicago 
Sim-Times  editorial  section: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  1. 1981] 
Bywords  OP  LiBsaTT 
History  arrives  Friday,  a  765-year-old  cor- 
nerstone of  law:  B<agna  Carta  comes  to  the 
Public  Library's  Cultural  Center. 

The  swatch  of  parchment  is  a  delicate 
thing.  It  is  one  of  four  surviving  original 
documents  of  an  idea  ratified  by  King  John 
and  his  barons  in  1215.  Since  then,  the  copy 
has  rested  at  Lincoln  Cathedral  In  England. 
The  idea  behind  the  faded  parchment  is 
altogether  stronger.  It  lias  abided  through 
uproars  and  revolutions,  ctiallenges  and  tri- 
umphs, to  form  the  basis  of  free  people's 
rights  spelled  out  in  law. 

It  was  so  on  the  field  at  Runnymede  those 
misty  centuries  ago.  when  tax-tired  barons 
won  concessions  from  their  king.  With  those 
barons'  rights  came  others— won  for  ail- 
that  have  become  bywords  of  liberty:  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  seizure,  prohibition 
of  unfair  trial,  guarantee  of  Judgment  by 
Jury. 

Those  rights  endure  still,  praise  heaven. 
And  Friday,  Utw  Day.  is  the  day  for  cele- 
brating them.  Our  law.  tiased  on  Magna 
Carta  and  a  host  of  its  philosophical  and  po- 
litical successors.  speUs  out  officials'  powers 
as  well  as  citizens'  rights. 

The  law  rememl>ers.  as  John  was  forced  to 
admit  and  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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!  bad  to  ranlnd  Oeone  m,  thJit  rulen' 
Jncw^  win  be  met  with  rebelUon. 

In  cttect.  Macna  Carta  ia  a  "wUl"  of  that 
fi  iniilnin.  ataitlnc  a  prIoeleaB  Inheritance. 

The  benefidariea— all  of  ua— are  invited  to 
■ee  it  and  give  thanka  throxigh  Tuesday. 

.  .  .  But  Cura  Thbsatkii  CHxaiaaxD  Ii»a 

Our  aodety  ia  bloated  with  Uwa.  Often 
you  can  no  loncer  protect  your  rlchta  or  do 
Imahif  without  a  Uwyer.  Tet  hlcb  fees 
mean  w««non«  of  dtlKna  cannot  afford  such 
bdp.  For  them,  on  that  mactlcal  level,  the 
baitc  American  concept  of  "equality  under 
law"  to  a  fadtnc  ideal  on  this  Law  Day. 

And  the  number  Is  growing,  especially 
among  low-Income  dtiaens  who  must 
depend  on  the  Legal  Services  CorporaUon. 
At  beat,  the  agency's  services  are  going  to  be 
reduced.  At  worat.  Reagan  adminlstraUon 
budget  cutters  will  abolish  it.  The  outlook  is 
grim. 

The  Independent  agency  provides  legal  aid 
In  dvil  caaea  for  Americans  with  low  in- 
cmnes.  (The  limit  on  a  family  of  four,  for 
example,  ia  $10,000.)  And  as  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
(D.C0I0.)  says,  it  Is  a  model  of  effidency. 

The  agency's  current  budget  is  $331  mil- 
lion a  year— not  a  lot.  given  iU  duties— so  it 
not  only  screens  out  frivolous  cases,  it  also 
must  omit  many  important  domestic  issues. 

Deeper  cuts  are  coming.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  recommends  a  $200  mil- 
lion budget  for  fiscal  1M2;  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  $100  million;  President 
Reagan,  lero. 

The  niliwis  Bar  Assodation  warns  that 
terminating  the  agency  "would  seriously 
impair  the  administration  of  Justice"  here. 
That's  true,  and  here  are  a  few  examples: 

When  wards  of  the  state  Children  and 
Wmiiy  Services  Department  were  twing 
slapped  into  state  mental  Institutions  and 
their  righU  abused,  the  Legal  Assistance 
Foundation  of  Chicago  (funded  by  the  fed- 
eral corporation)  defended  the  youngsters. 
As  a  result,  the  courts  found  such  acts  un- 
coutltutkHial.  Circtilt  Court  Judge  Joseph 
Schneider  said  he  has  never  seen  a  single 
case  with  "such  significant  impact  on  the 
lives  of  children"  as  this  one. 

In  aiMther  case,  the  Chicago  unit  won 
foster  care  benefits  for  thousands  of  young- 
sters being  Ulei^lly  denied  such  aid. 

Every  major  bar  organisation  supports  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  To  scrap  it 
would  indicate  how  Uttle  our  sodety  reaUy 
carea  about  the  ideal  it  is  reaffirming  on 

Law  Day.* 


LAW  DAY— LEGAL  SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 

m  THx  Bouss  or  BsntssKirrATivEs 
Friday,  May  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  SEIBEKUNO.  lir.  Speaker, 
today.  May  1.  is  Law  Day— a  day  set 
aside  to  recognize  the  contributions 
made  by  the  legal  system  to  society. 
As  a  lawyer,  I  am  quick  to  realize  that 
there  is  a  wide  perception,  in  some 
caaes  Justified,  that  the  contribution 
lawyoB  make  is  not  always  a  benefi- 
cial one.  Nevertheless,  there  is  one 
group  of  lawyers  which  I  can.  from  my 
own  experience,  say.  does  provide  a 
vahiatde  service  to  society— the  Legal 
Aid  lawyers.  In  my  community,  and,  I 
am  sure,  in  many  others,  they  are  a 
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hartl-working,  committed  group  of 
professionals  who  often  make  personal 
sacrifices  in  order  to  Insure  that  Indi- 
viduals are  provided  with  the  best  pos- 
sible legal  representation,  regardless 
of  their  income.  As  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Summit  County  Legal 
Aid  Society,  Everett  M.  Porter,  has 
sUtedit: 

A  poor  person  not  only  has  the  right  to 
quality  legal  representation,  but  has  the 
right  to  have  that  representation  delivered 
In  a  profeaalonal  manner  and  in  a  profes- 
sional environment. 
Legal  Aid  provides  that. 
The  Summit  County  Legal  Aid  Soci- 
ety, which  serves  the  area  encompass- 
ing my  congressional  district,  has 
fewer  than  15  staff  attorneys.  Yet,  In 
1979.  they  handled  over  3.600  cases 
and  in  1980,  they  handled  4.000.  Most 
of  the  people  they  represented  were 
either  under  21  years  of  age.  or  over 
60.  And  the  Incomes  of  90  percent  of 
those  individuals  were  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  While  the  Ohio  Commission 
on  Aging,  the  United  Way  of  Simmiit 
County  and  miscellaneous  grants  have 
helped  fund  Summit  County  Legal 
Aid.  80  percent  of  the  funding  for  the 
society  has  come  from  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

The  president  of  Stimmit  County 
Legal  Aid.  Gerald  J.  Gllnsek.  has  said: 
In  a  society  that  is  based  upon  the  rule  of 
law,  it  is  essential  that  access  to  the  institu- 
tions and  remedies  of  the  legal  system  be 
available  to  all  persons  In  that  society,  re- 
gardless of  their  status  or  economic  circum- 
stances. 

I  agree,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion and  refuse  to  go  along  with  the 
President's  recommendation  to  abolish 
the  Legal  Service  Corporation. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  Representative  KASTnorani  on  the 
effect  that  elimination  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  would  have  on 
Ohio.  Written  by  Stote  Representative 
John  A.  Begala.  a  constituent  of  mine, 
the  letter  expresses  cogently  the  need 
for  the  continuation  of  LSC.  Repre- 
sentative Begala's  letter  follows  my  re- 
marks, and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Ohio  Housb  op  RKPaasairrATrvxs. 

Columbua.  Ohio,  AprU  i.  1981. 
Hon.  Roaaar  W.  KASTamfanta. 
ChairrnaTi,  Subcommittee  on  Courts,   Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Revresentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab   CoiKaassiiAii   KAsmnxnta:    I   am 
writing    to    support    the    continuation    of 
direct  federal  financial  support  of  the  Legal 
Servicca  Corporation.  The  administration's 
proposal  to  eliminate  direct  funding  will,  if 
pimrtl   cause  a  drastic  reduction  in  public 
support  for  these  services  acroas  the  coun- 
try and  in  aimie  statea.  publically  supported 
legal  aervlces  for  the  poor  will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  be  dlsasterous.  Because  of  the 
receaaion.  which  has  had  espedaUy  severe 
effects  on  Ohio  and  other  states  of  the  in- 
dustrial midwest,  state  tax  collections  tiave 
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dropped  significantly  at  a  time  when  public 
assistance  caseloads  are  skyrocketing.  This 
sltuaUon  has  adversely  affected  every  part 
of  the  sUte's  budget. 

With  this  general  state  financial  crisis  and 
the  proposed  reduction  in  federal  social 
service  funds  of  35%.  there  is  little  chance 
of  Ohio's  finding  a  way  to  support  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  This  will  mean  that  the 
hope  of  equality  before  the  law  will  wither 
for  many  thousands  of  Ohio's  poor,  who 
have  come  to  rely  on  public  legal  services 
over  the  last  decade. 

Again,  I  urge  the  United  States  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  to  do  all  it  can  to  restore 
full  federal  financial  support  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  during  the  budget  de- 
liberations In  the  weeks  ahead. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

JOHM  A.  Bbqala, 
State  Representative, 
62nd  Ohio  Hovse  DistricLm 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRkSENTATIVKS 

Friday.  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
the  wide  range  of  support  for  it.  The 
Corporation  should  be  continued  as  an 
essential,  not  discretionary,  program 
for  the  Nation's  30  million  poor  per- 
sons. 

Among  the  many  supporters  in  my 
State  are  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  secre- 
tary of  elder  affairs.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  views  of  these  im- 
portant governmental  officials.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  including  a  recent  editori- 
al in  the  Boston  Globe. 

StmtKiix  Judicial  Coukt. 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  30,  1981. 
RxsoLunoR  Adopted  by  the  Justices  op  the 
SuPEEiCE  Judicial  Cou«t  op  BIassachusetts 
The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  MassachusetU 
hereby  affirm  their  strong  support  of  the 
federally  funded  legal  services  program  and 
endorse  the  continuation  of  an  Independent 
and  fully  funded  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Justices  believe  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  an  Important  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  nation's  poor  have  at  least 
Tnintiniim  access  to  OUT  Justice  system.  This 
responsibility  stems  from  our  nation's  dedi- 
cation to  the  principles  of  equality  under 
law  for  all.  We  believe  that  these  prlndples 
and  the  efficient  administration  of  our  na- 
tion's Justice  system  make  It  incumbent 
upon  the  federal  government  to  continue  to 
appropriate  funds  for  legal  services  at  least 
at  the  current  leveL 

The  Justices  also  believe  that  legal  serv- 
ices should  not  be  joined,  for  funding  pur- 
poses, with  other  social  services  programs. 
To  do  so  would  undercut  the  ability  of  legal 
services  Uwyers  to  rwider  professional  serv- 
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toes  to  their  eUenU  Independently  of  poUti- 
cal  and  other  preaaurea.  The  JusUoea  atrong- 
ly  oppose  any  attempt  to  retreat  from  the 
prlndples  of  fUll  and  unencumbered  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  poor. 

The  Justices  urge  the  bar  and  Judges  to 
support  vigorously  the  prlndples  espoused 
in  this  resolution. 

Edward  F.  Henneaaey 
Robert  Braucher 
Francis  J.  Qulrico 
Herbert  P.  WUklns 
Paul  J.  LeaooB 
Ruth  I.  Abrame 
Joseph  R.  Nolan. 

COMM OHWKALTH  OP 

MAasACHuaaiia, 
DEPABntxirT  OP  EXoaa  ArPAiaa, 

fioston.  Mass..  Ajnil  2. 1981. 
Hon.  RosEBT  Kastb 


Chairman,  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministration oS  Justice,  Ra^mm  House 
Office  BuiUino.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbab   Repbxsemtative   KASTBiiiixixa:   On 


behalf  of  the  elderly  cltiaen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  I  wish  to  sup- 
port the  continued  funding  of  the  Legal 
Services  Coriwratlon. 

The  Department  of  Elder  Affairs  is  the 
prlndpal  state  agency  in  Massachusetts 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
populaUon.  Not  the  least  of  these  problems 
is  a  continuing  need  of  the  elderly  for  legal 
assistance  in  coping  with  the  complexities  of 
modem  society. 

In  1974,  Congress  funded  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  a  non-profit  agency  to 
implement  the  legal  assistance  efforts  of 
the  network  of  public  and  private  legal  as- 
sistance groups  on  the  national,  state  and 
local  levels.  As  is  frequenUy  the  case,  the 
program  has  grown  and  the  Le^  Services 
Corporation  budget  has  been  annually  In- 
creased. CriUciam  has  been  levelled  at  the 
selection  of  controversial  issues  for  protract- 
ed and  expensive  litigation  in  class  action 
suits.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the 
efforts  have  encountered  opposition.  The 
tilstorical  legal  process  is  an  adversary  one, 
and  lawyers  are  inclined  to  vigorously  advo- 
cate their  client's  position,  sometimes  to  ex- 
treme. 

In  this  state  agenpy.  although  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  discuss  pending  litigation, 
we  have  sometimes  been  dismayed  to  be 
named  as  a  party  defendent  in  a  law  suit 
which  seems  to  categorize  all  defendents  on 
the  basis  of  some  unworthy  motivation, 
such  as  a  caUous  disregard  for  the  human 
rights  of  elderly  persons  in  long  term  care 
facilities.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  faults  that 
exist  in  long-term  care  are  being  identified 
Bud  corrected.  We  are  lending  every  effort 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  these  facili- 
ties and  to  find  other  suitable  kmg  range  al- 
temaUves  to  InaUtutionaliBatlon.  It  seems 
more  constructive  to  develop  workable  solu- 
tions on  a  piecemeal  basis  than  to  devote  ex- 
cessive time,  money  and  oaergy  on  litiga- 
tion. 

Despite  a  fundamental  disagreement  with 
claims  set  forth  in  a  few  class  actions,  it 
must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  and  the  local  legal  aervlces 
organizations  that  they  fund.*  have  done  an 
imptessive  Job  in  helping  the  elderly.  There 
are  many  problems  relating  to  landlord  and 
tenant  law,  entitlement  to  government 
benefits,  and  consumer  disputes  in  which 
the  legal  services  attorneys  have  become 
expert.  We  frequently  receive  worthwhile 
suggestions  as  to  statutory  or  regulatory 
changes  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  social 
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servioea  for  the  benefit  of  thoae  in  the  most 
social  (w  economic  need. 

Originally,  the  staff  of  Legal  Servicea  may 
have  been  young  lawyers  fresh  out  of  law 
achool.  but  we  now  have  a  cadre  of  experi- 
enced legal  staff  and  paralegals  who  would 
be  difficult  to  r^lace  or  to  bring  back  into 
the  aystem  If  legal  services  were  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 

The  aoluUon  is  twofold:  (a)  Continue  the 
authorisation  contained  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  mandating  the  provision  of  legal 
servioea.  (b)  Enact  the  necessary  appropri- 
ations to  substantially  continue  1£C  oper- 
attona. 

The  I^gal  Services  CorporaUon  should 
recognize  that  scnne  redirection  of  activity  is 
in  order,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
time  imposed  on  state  agencies  in  contesting 
class  acUons.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
I^gal  Services  Corporation  should  under- 
take a  thorough  examination  of  what  class 
action  suites  have  produced  in  the  past  and 
at  what  cost,  and  how  much  likelihood  that 
negoUatim  might  have  achieved  more,  in 
less  time  and  at  less  cost. 

The  real  need  is  a  recognition  by  society 
of  the  plight  of  those  who  are  elderly,  sick 
or  handicapped  and  who  require  more  as- 
sistance than  we  have  hitherto  been  success- 
ful in  providing.  Then  we  can  all  direct  our 
energiea  to  cooperative  efforts  in  the  needed 
work  of  legal  assistance. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Thomas  H.  D.  Marohet,  Ph.  D.. 

Secretary  of  Elder  Affairs. 
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cemlng  iU  proposed  Credit  Practlcea  Rule, 
and  In  caaes  Involving  the  rates  charged  to 
oonsumen  by  amall  loan  companies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. We  have  also  worked  cloaely 
with  attorneys  from  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Education  In  Cambridge  on  issues  involving 
equal  educational  opportunity.  The  various 
Centers,  and  the  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Legal  Services,  also  publish  valuable  re- 
seareh  materials  which  are  unique,  both  be- 
cause of  their  public  protecUon  perqjecUve 
and  their  low  cost. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  proposal  to 
eliminate  direct  funding  for  legal  services 
may  be  offset  by  the  award  of  block  grants 
to  the  states.  That  proposal  will  mean  the 
effective  elimination  of  the  program  in  sev- 
eral states.  In  every  state,  Induding  Massa- 
chusetts, it  will  mean  competiti(Mi  for  se- 
verely limited  funds  between  legal  services 
proponents  and  other  direct  benefit  pro- 
grams which  ordinarily  would  look  to  legal 
services  agendes  for  representation.  For 
that  reason,  I  believe  that  any  block  grant 
system  must  be  supplemented  by  funding  of 
the  programs. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pbamcis  X.  Bellotti. 

Attorney  General. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Apr.  4. 1981] 
Lawtxbs  pob  the  Poob 


Commohwealth      op      Massachu- 

SRT8,  DEPABTMEirT  OP  THE  ATTOB- 

mrOziiEBAL, 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  13, 1981. 
Hon.  Robebt  Kastkhiieixr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, House  Judiciary  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab       REFBESEMTATrvE       Kasteriieieb: 
Through  this  letter,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
I^gal  Services  Corporation  as  an  independ- 
ent entity  with  its  own  adequate  funding.  I 
do  so  because,  as  Attorney  General  of  the 
Commonwealth,    I   am   committed   to   the 
principle  that  equal  Justice  should  be  a  re- 
ality for  all  its  dtlzens. 

I^gal  services  offices  across  this  Common- 
wealUi  provide  essential  services  to  clients 
who  are  often  in  a  crisis  situaUon.  Some  of 
these  people,  not  knowing  where  to  turn, 
call  this  office  for  help.  Because  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  cannot  repre- 
sent Individuals,  we  refer  those  who  may  be 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced  rate  services  to 
the  various  legal  services  offices  across  the 
sUte.  These  clients  need,  and  should  have, 
swristance  of  counseL  As  a  practical  matter! 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  without  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  private  bar  cannot  realls- 
Ucally  be  expected  to  provide  "pro  bono" 
legal  services  in  the  quantity  needed.  More- 
over, legal  services  offices  have  the  special 
advantages  of  geographic  distribuUon  and 
qtedaliaed  skills. 

In  addition  to  providing  direct  legal  serv- 
ices to  individuals,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration, tlirough  its  "back-up"  centers,  two  of 
which  are  located  in  this  Commonwealth, 
provide  valuable  assistance  in  representing 
the  general  "public  interest".  This  office 
has  worked  cooperatively  with  attorneys 
from  the  National  Consumer  Law  Center  in 
presenting  testimony  on  behalf  of  consum- 
ers to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 


The  Reagan  Administration's  proposal  to 
slash  the  nation's  Legal  Services  program  is 
malting  distressingly  good  progress.  Current 
funding  for  Legal  Services  totals  $321  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
agreed  to  knock  that  figure  down  to  $100 
million  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  in  the 
House,  where  the  program  was  thought  to 
have  strong  support,  the  Budget  Cmnmittee 
is  reportedly  eyeing  a  one-third  cut  in  ap- 
propriations. 

David  Stockman,  the  Administration's 
budget  chief,  has  inveighed  against  the 
notion  that  people,  particularly  poor  people, 
are  "entitled"  to  certain  government  grants. 
However,  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  certain 
"entitlements"  ought  to  be  reduced,  it  is 
fundamentally  wrong-beaded  to  deny  the 
poor  the  ability  to  pursue  through  legal 
channels  the  rights— to  have  contracts  en- 
forced, for  example— that  are  lawfully 
theirs. 

A  cut  of  even  one-third  in  LegaU  Services 
funding  would  impair  that  ability  severely, 
and  If  the  Congress  follows  its  normal 
course  and  compromises  between  House  and 
Senate  on  budgeting  disputes,  the  cut  could 
be  even  more  than  one-third. 

Further  the  Impending  cuts  in  Legal  Serv- 
ices are  potentially  evoi  more  severe  than 
the  numbers  indicate.  The  Reagan  plan  is  to 
combine  whatev«-  money  is  made  available 
for  Legal  Services  with  other  social  service 
granU  in  a  new  block  fund.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  when  those  monies  are  finally  dis- 
tributed at  the  state  level.  aUocaUons  to 
I«gal  Services  could  be  even  more  severe. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  should 
resist  proposals  to  make  any  marked  reduc- 
tions in  Legal  Services  and  should  insist 
that  appropriations  for  Legal  Services 
remain  separate  from  other  sodal  aervice 
funding.  Only  that  way  can  the  poor  be  as- 
sured what  is  supposed  to  be  a  fundamental 
right  in  this  country— their  day  in  court.* 
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DEFICIT  SPENDING 


HON.  LARRY  L  CRAIG 

OP  IDAHO 

ni  THE  Houss  or  sxntisxirrATrvcs 
Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Warren,  a  member  of  the  Parma, 
Idaho  senior  citizens,  has  summed  up 
in  an  original  verse  what  the  Reagan 
economic  recovery  program  is  all 
about.  There  Is  great  wisdom  in  his 
years  and  observation.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
DoTcrr  SFBmnro 
Our  Federal  Oovemment's  finances  »re  In 

dire  distras, 
Overspendliig  hM  brousht  on  this  uncalled 

formesB. 
Uvinc  too  high  has  finally  brought  down 

the  ax.— 
By  apendlnc  more  than  wu  asseaaed  by  tax. 
For  If  you  spend  more  than  you  make. 
With  no  reserve  from  which  to  take. 
There  surely  can  only  be  one  end,— 
Tou  are  beaded  for  broke  my  friend. 
Our  Federal  Government  is  on  this  track 
With   billions   in   deficiU   for  many   years 

back. 
If  Congress  keeps  on  spending  like  a  drunk- 
en sailor 
The  Federal  Government  will  be  needing  a 

baUor. 
We  need  to  trim  our  sails,  according  to  the 

toeeie: 
Stop  sailing  along  with  unrestrained  ease. 
For  if  we  fall  to  pay  our  way. 
Our  homes,  our  fortunes  will  fade  away. 
And  soon  our  debts  will  catch  up  with  us. 
Then  there  will  be  an  awf uJ  fuss. 
There  will  be  no  one  to  bail  the  Govern- 
ment out. 
For  no  one  will  have  such  a  mighty  clout. 
Now  there  is  a  way,  and  its  not  too  late. 
Whether   its   buslneas.   or   government,   or 

school  or  state. 
Just  keep  the  give  below  the  take 
And  never  again  make  such  a  foolish  mis- 
take. 

Hakbt  E.  Warxkh.* 


THERAPEUTIC  USE  OP  HEROIN 


HON.  HENRY  A  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUTOaif  lA 

m  THS  Housx  or  rkprcskiitativxs 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Madlgan  and  myself,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  the  introduc- 
tion of  HJt  3209.  legislation  to  make 
heroin  available  to  physicians  to  re- 
lieve the  agony  of  cancer  patients  suf- 
fering intractable  pain. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  great. 
The  ability  of  the  terminally  ill  to  live 
out  their  last  months  and  weeks  in 
di^ty— without  pain— is  a  right  cur- 
rently denied  patients  in  the  United 
States  due  to  arbitrary  restrictions  on 
the  then^^eutic  use  of  heroin. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  33  percent  of 
cancer  patients  wUl  require  drug  ther- 
apy for  the  relief  of  pain.  While  a  ma- 
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Jority  of  these  patients  can  be  ade- 
quately treated  with  conventional  an- 
algesics, there  is  an  important  group 
of  patients  for  whom  the  pain  of 
cancer  is  often  a*  greater  fear  than  the 
disease  itself.  These  patients  are  often 
highly  tolerant  to  conventional  anal- 
gesics and  are  emaciated  which  makes 
frequent  injections  of  pain  killers  ex- 
ceedingly painful. 

Clinical  experience  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  has  clearly  estab- 
lished that  heroin  is  an  effective  pain- 
klUer.  In  fact,  clinical  pharmacologists 
and  physicians  worldwide  recognize 
heroin  as  one  of  the  most  effective  an- 
algesics known  to  medical  science.  It  is 
a  potent,  highly  soluble  painkiller  and 
therefore  an  excellent  drug  for  pa- 
tients unable  to  tolerate  frequent, 
high  volume  injections  of  morphine. 
Heroin  has  been  used  successfully  for 
many  years  in  England  for  cancer  pa- 
tients whose  treatment  regime  re- 
quires an  injectable  analgesic. 

Hearings  on  the  therapeutic  use  of 
heroin  in  the  control  of  intractable 
pain  due  to  cancer  were  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  on  September  4,  1980.  At 
that  time,  we  heard  persuasive  testi- 
mony from  practicing  physicians  who 
pleaded  for  a  loosening  of  Federal  con- 
trols to  permit  the  prescription  of 
heroin  for  patients  for  whom  conven- 
tional painkillers  were  inadequate. 

H.R.  3209  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  distributing  heroin  to  hospi- 
tal pharmacies.  Supplies  of  heroin 
would  be  provided  by  HHS  and  ob- 
tained either  from  stocks  seized  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  manufac- 
tured from  imported  opium.  Hospitals 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  program 
must  maintain  adequate  security  safe- 
guards to  deter  diversion  and  approved 
use  of  the  drug  would  be  limited  to  the 
treatment  of  cancer  patients.  In  many 
respects,  the  distribution  system  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  is  modeled 
after  a  program  currently  used  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  distribute 
marihuana  cigarettes  and  THC  cap- 
sules to  control  nausea  associated  with 
cancer  chemotherapy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
Representative  Edward  R.  Maoigah 
for  his  support  and  exhaustive  efforts 
in  the  development  of  this  legislative 
proposal.  As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  and  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3209.  Mr.  BAaoigam  has 
been  an  indefatigable  advocate  on 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  terminally 
ill.  He  brings  to  the  subconunittee  a 
high  degree  of  compassion  and  sensi- 
tivity weU  suited  to  development  of 
the  Nation's  health  care  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member's 
support  for  this  bill  when  it  is  report- 
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ed    for    consideration    by    the    full 
House.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  PEOPLE 
DESERVE  TAX  RELIEF 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THI  HOUSX  or  RCPRSSXirrATIVES 

Friday,  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
small,  independent  businessman  or  woman 
creates  more  than  80  percent  of  all  the  new 
Jobs  and  employs  more  than  half  of  our 
total  work  force. 

That  is  what  President  Reagan  said 
Tuesday  night  in  his  speech  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  agree 
with  President  Reagan. 

"Business"  in  America  is  not  a  mono- 
lithic term.  There  are  big  businesses 
and  small  businesses,  and  there  is  a 
place  for  each.  Tou  cannot  build  a  jet 
airplane  in  a  backyard  shed.  Some 
bigger  businesses  are  necessary.  And 
by  the  same  token,  many  sprawling 
corporations  generally  do  not  have  the 
flexibility,  imagination,  and  drive  of 
our  smaller  independent  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Because  big  businesses  and  small 
businesses  are  different,  their  needs 
are  different.  A  tax  cut  program  that 
benefits  big  business  does  not  neces- 
sarily help  small  business.  In  fact,  it 
can  tilt  the  table  against  the  little  guy 
and  prevent  him  or  her  from  having  a 
fighting  chance  in  our  competitive 
system. 

In  my  10  years  as  State  tax  commis- 
sioner in  North  Dakota.  I  saw  a  funda- 
mental unfairness  in  our  tax  laws.  Our 
main  street  business  people  would  pay 
their  taxes,  year  after  year,  while  very 
large  out-of-State  corporations  had 
special  provisions,  tailor  made  by  Con- 
gress, which  in  many  cases  reduced 
their  taxes  to  little  or  nothing. 

The  small  business  people  of  this 
country  are  the  strength  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy.  They  produce  48 
percent  of  our  private  sector  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  do  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done  if  America  is  to  keep 
growing  and  thriving. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  pass  a  tax  cut 
that  recognizes  the  contribution  of 
small  business  to  our  economy.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
insure  that  48  percent  of  the  benefits 
of  business  tax  cuts  enacted  this  year 
flow  to  our  Nation's  smaller  business- 
es: 48  percent  of  the  tax  cuts  for  48 
percent  of  the  private  sector  GNP.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair. 

THE  TUTKD  tax  STSTDf 

Congress  has  not  been  very  fair  in 
the  past.  Time  and  again,  in  the  name 
of  "economic  incentive."  it  has  given 
the   tax   cake   to   the   multinational 
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giants  and  the  crumbs  to  the  smaller 
Independent  business. 

The  Heller  Small  Business  Institute 
has  concluded,  for  example,  that  "the 
prevailing  tax  system  continues  to  pe- 
nalize small  business."  It  has  this 
effect  because  so  many  of  the  special 
tax  reduction  devices  are  t«aUy  big 
business  loopholes  which  smaller  com- 
panies are  not  able  to  use. 

Depreciation  provisions  are  a  prime 
example.  Small  corporations  filed 
about  99  percent  of  the  corporate  tax 
returns  between  1969  and  1974.  yet 
they  received  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  depreciation  t>eneflts  during  those 
years. 

Similarly  with  investment  credits. 
The  most  recent  Treasury  Department 
statistics  show  that  in  1974,  $6.7  bil- 
lion of  the  $9  billion  claimed  in  invest- 
ment credits  went  to  giant  businesses 
with  assets  over  $250  million,  which 
comprise  only  0.1  percent  of  all  corpo- 
rations. Smaller  corporations  with 
assets  under  $500,000  received  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  benefits,  even 
though  these  comprised  86  percent  of 
corporations  that  year. 

For  years,  former  Representative 
Charles  Vanik  of  Ohio  sponsored  stud- 
ies of  corporate  income  tax  payments 
showing  that  some  of  our  largest  and 
most  powerful  companies  are  able  to 
ride  the  loophole  train  to  a  virtually 
zero  tax  contribution  to  our  Govern- 
ment. Last  year,  for  example.  then- 
Congressman  Vanik  found  that  com- 
panies like  Occidental  Petroleum. 
General  Dynamics.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and 
Chemical  Bank  of  New  York  were 
paying  no  Federal  income  taxes  in 
1978. 

A  study  by  the  Office  of  Advocacy  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  un- 
derscored these  fiiidings  and  showed 
clearly  that  the  bigger  you  are.  the 
less  you  pay  relative  to  your  size. 

Relative  tax  burden*  ofvarUnu  tize 
corporation* 

(PercenUce  of  total  taxes  to  net  worth  (I>74>] 

Size  of  business  receipts: 

$50,000  to  $100.000 30.1 

$100,000  to  $500.000 23.5 

$500,000  to  $1,000.000 21.3 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000.000 19.9 

$10,000,000  to  $50.000.000 16.9 

$50,000,000  to  $100.000.000 13.6 

Over  $1.000.000,000 11.5 


These  injustices,  moreover,  are  on 
top  of  estate  taxes  and  other  burdens 
which  weigh  down  our  smaller  busi- 
nesses and  give  large  corporations  an 
edge  not  because  they  are  better,  but 
simply  because  they  are  bigger. 

MAKmc  MATmtS  woasB 

The  Reagan  administration  is  pro- 
posing to  cut  business  taxes  by  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  trillion  dollars  over 
the  next  decade. 

Business  tax  cuts  are  a  worthy  goal 
which    I    wholeheartedly   support    if 
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they  are  fair  to  the  small  businesses  of 
America. 

Unforttmately.  the  administration's 
10-5-3  proposal  for  business  tax  cuts 
makes  the  current  discrimination 
against  smaU  business  worse. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
10-5-3  would  go  to  the  very  largest 
corporations,  with  assets  over  $250 
million.  If  that  is  a  small  business  tax 
cut.  then  a  grain  elevator  is  a  fish. 

Not  only  that.  There  are  specific 
provisions  of  the  administration's  10- 
5-3  proposal  which  deliberately  dis- 
criminate against  the  small  business 
person.  One  example  is  the  preferred 
treatment  10-5-3  would  give  owner-oc- 
cupied commercial  buildings  over 
renter-occupied  buildings.  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  told  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  was  to  "help  the 
big  chains." 

If  Secretary  Regan  feels  the  big 
chains  need  Government  help,  that  is 
well  and  good.  But.  where  does  it  leave 
the  small  business  person  who  rents 
his  or  her  space  and  has  to  compete 
against  these  big  chains. 

A  business  tax  cut  like  10-5-3  built 
exclusively  on  changes  in  depreciation 
schedules  is  inherently  biased  against 
small  business.  Depreciation  changes, 
by  their  very  nature,  benefit  capital- 
intensive  firms— firms  which  use  a 
great  deal  of  machinery  in  proportion 
to  workers.  This  is  why  the  biggest 
winners  under  10-5-3  include  utilities 
and  oil  companies. 

Smaller  businesses,  by  contrast,  tend 
to  use  machines  less  and  workers 
more.  Less  than  4  percent  of  small 
businesses  are  manufacturers.  Small 
business  stands  to  gain  less  from  10-5- 
3  because  they  use  machines  less. 

Considerations  like  these  prompted 
William  Hardman  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Association  to  testify 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee regarding  10-5-3  that  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  write  a  tax  bill  better 
designed  to  speed  the  extinction  of 
small  business." 

There  is  a  more  basic  question.  Is  de- 
preciation reform  alone  really  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  the  tax  problems  of 
our  small  business  people? 

Tou  cannot  depreciate  assets  unless 
you  can  buy  them.  And  you  cannot 
buy  machinery  or  buildings  luiless  you 
have  profits  and/or  access  to  capital. 
Increasingly,  snuQl .  businesses  have 
had  neither,  thanks  to  our  energy 
price  policies  and  particularly,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  high  interest 
rate  policies. 

A  survey  in  the  March  1981  Heller/ 
Roper  Small  Business  Barometer 
shows  that  two  of  every  five  small 
businesses  has  postponed  moderniza- 
tion or  expansion  due  to  high  interest 
rates. 

Since  tight  money— and  hence  high 
interest  rates— are  built  into  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  game  plan,  we 
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can  look  forward  to  more  postpone- 
ment of  small  business  investment.  We 
can  also  look  forward  to  more  small 
business  failures,  since  these  have  es- 
calated rapidly  under  the  Fed's  high 
interest  policies. 

Will  10-5-3  help  a  small  company 
that  cannot  buy  plant  and  equipment, 
or  that  is  going  under,  because  of  high 
interest  rates?  To  ask  the  question  is 
to  answer  it.  It  is  going  to  take  a  good 
deal  more  than  depreciation  reform  to 
meet  the  capital  and  cash-flow  needs 
of  our  smaller  businesses. 

I  am  not  arguing  against  depreci- 
ation reforms.  Rather.  I  am  saying 
that  10-5-3  is  the  wrong  kind  of  depre- 
ciation reform.  It  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  pressing  difficulties  of  our  small 
business  people  and  it  is  not  the  right 
answer  to  our  general  economic  prob- 
lems. 

TAX  JUSTICE  IS  COOD  ECONOMICS 

This  is  not  solely  a  question  of  fair- 
ness. It  is  also  a  question  of  what  wiU 
really  spur  innovation  and  growth  in 
our  economy. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
"supply-side  "  and  "capital  formation" 
tax  cuts.  On  this  ground  we  are  asked 
to  support  10-5-3.  But  a  business  tax 
cut  geared  exclusively  to  big  business 
is  not  a  supply-side  tax  cut.  It  is.  in 
large  measure,  an  inefficiency  and 
waste-side  tax  cut. 

Is  it  not  time  we  learned  something 
from  our  mistakes? 

We  have  come  through  an  entire 
decade  of  perpetual  supply-side  tax 
cuts  like  10-5-3. 

We  have  had  asset  depreciation 
range  (ADR),  expanded  investment 
credits,  and  lower  taxes  on  capital 
gains,  all  to  the  tune  of  $36  billion  per 
year,  plus  another  $8  billion  in  corpo- 
rate rate  cuts. 

Where  has  it  gotten  us?  The  share 
of  GNP  going  to  productive  invest- 
ment remained  virtually  unchanged 
from  1969  to  1980.  Productivity  did 
not  improve.  Stagflation  continued. 
And  the  very  largest  corporations, 
which  garnered  two-thirds  of  the 
supply-side  benefits  over  the  decade— 
and  which  would  be  the  prime 
beneficiaries  under  10-5-3— have  pro- 
duced only  about  4  percent  of  the  new 
Jobs  over  the  last  20  years. 
What  went  wrong? 
For  one  thing,  nothing  in  this  tjrpe 
of  tax  cut  guarantees  that  the  dollars 
in  question  will  be  used  productively. 
A  corporation  can  make  investments  it 
would  have  made  anyway,  and  simply 
use  the  tax  savings  to  add  to  its  lobby- 
ing staff  in  Washington,  buy  more 
country  club  memberships  for  execu- 
tives, buy  up  smaller  companies,  or 
invest  abroad. 

Problems  like  these  prompted  Har- 
vard Prof.  Dale  Jorgensen  to  describe 
10-5-3  "like  applying  a  gold-plated 
Band- Aid  to  a  gunshot  woimd." 
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For  •notber  thing,  the  recipients  of 
theM  miipotted  supply-side  tax  breaks 
frequoitly  have  not  been  companies 
that  needed  them  or  that  could  use 
them  productively.  Take  the  oil  Indus- 
try, a  big  winner  In  the  1970's.  which 
stands  to  gain  $70  billion  from  10-&-3 
ovw  this  decade.  Will  new  tax  breaks 
make  the  oU  Industry  more  produc- 
tive? Oil  companies  already  have  more 
cash  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 
More  tax  breaks  will  Ukely  finance 
mote  "mmpm^ny  takeovers  of  depart- 
moit  stores  and  ooiHDer  companies. 

Is  this  the  best  way  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  use  this  $70  billion? 

There  is  a  deeper  problem.  The  eco- 
nomic claims  for  10-5-3  rest  on  the 
pranlse  that  high  taxes  are  the  major 
affliction  besetting  large  UJS.  corpora- 
tkms.  and  that  cutting  taxes  will, 
therefore,  work  a  miraciilous  cure. 
This  is  wishbone  economics.  Taxes  are 
merely  one  of  the  problems  besetting 
our  large  corporations.  Until  we  see 
this,  we  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  develop  an  industrial  strategy 
that  makes  any  sense  in  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  many  large  U.S. 
corporations  are  not  paying  a  great 
deal  of  tax  already.  The  steel  industry. 
for  example,  can  hardly  blame  its  ills 
on  high  taxes,  when  companies  like 
United  States  Steel  and  Bethlehem 
Steel  were  pairing,  in  1978,  zero  and  8.6 
percent  reflectively  in  Federal  income 
taxes. 

The  issue  we  have  to  confront  is 
management.  Big  corporations  are  like 
big  Oovemment.  They  tend  to  become 
lethargic,  bureaucratic,  and  wasteful. 
They  tend  to  repeat  yesterday  instead 
of  adjusting  for  tomorrow. 

"The  conclusion  Is  painful,  but  must 
be  faced."  Robert  H.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam J.  Abemathy  conclude  in  a  pio- 
neering article  in  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review.  July-August  1980.  "Re- 
qwnsibllity  for  this  competitive  list- 
leasness  (of  U.S.  industry)  belongs  not 
Just  to  a  set  of  external  conditions,  but 
also  to  the  attitudes,  preoccupations, 
and  practices  of  American  managers." 

Adds  Xerox  president  David  S. 
Keams,  "Our  problem  is  that  Ameri- 
can businessmen  have  grown  up  with  a 
shortsighted  mentality.  If  all  govern- 
ment and  regxilations  were  eliminated 
tomorrow,  most  companies  would  face 
the  same  problons  they  face  today." 

For  example,  management  consult- 
ants A.  T.  Keamy.  Inc..  estimate  that 
more  ^fectlve  management  tech- 
niques akme  would  both  boost  produc- 
tivity and  Increase  business  profits  by 
CMO  bOhon.  Renowned  productivity 
expert  W.  Edward  Demlng  concludes 
that  85  percent  of  aU  productivity 
problems  relate  to  managonent 

Thinking  that  more  depreciation 
win  cure  such  problems  is  like  think- 
Inc  that  8TP  will  repair  a  bumt-out 


Again,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  large 
oorporaticms  should  not  receive  a  tax 
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cut.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  our 
large  industries.  Rather  It  is  to  say 
that  more  depreciation  breaks  are  not 
going  to  solve  the  problems  of  large 
corporations  that  are  bent  on  doing 
the  wrong  things  the  wrong  way. 

We  are  looking  for  the  kind  of  tax 
cut  that  can  do  most  to  boost  Jobs,  in- 
novation, and  economic  growth.  And 
from  this  standpoint,  a  business  tax 
cut  aimed  almost  exclusively  at  large 
corporations  is  folly. 

A  real  supply-side  tax  cut,  by  con- 
trast, would  be  aimed  much  more  at 
the  productive,  hard-working  small 
business  pe<H7le  of  this  country. 

Small  business  is  the  prolific  source 
of  new  Jobs  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Prof. 
David  L.  Birch  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  found  that 
firms  with  fewer  than  250  employees 
generated  90  percent  of  the  new  Jobs 
from  1969  to  1976.  At  the  same  time, 
firms  with  estimated  employment  of 
over  250  generated  only  10  percent  of 
new  Jobs,  yet  collected  55  percent  of  11 
major  business  tax  benefits. 

In  short,  while  big  business  has  re- 
ceived the  tax  breaks,  small  business 
has  produced  the  Jobs. 

Small  firms  are  also  the  seedbed  of 
Yankee  ingenuity.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  determined  that  be- 
tween 1953  and  1973  small  businesses 
developed  one-half  of  the  major  iimo- 
vations  and  23  times  as  many  break- 
throughs per  research  dollar  as  their 
larger  counterparts. 

And  the  corporate  giants?  They  buy 
the  inventions  of  the  small  firms  and 
then  buy  the  firms  themselves,  ingest- 
ing them  into  their  own  stifling  bu- 
reaucracies. 

Third,  small  firms  are  anti-inflation- 
ary. They  lack  market  power  and. 
therefore,  must  keep  down  costs  and 
prices  in  order  to  compete. 

The  seeds  of  tomorrow's  growth  are 
in  today's  small  businesses.  This  has 
been  true  in  the  past  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  true.  Elven  the  oil  and  auto 
industries  began  as  backyard  oper- 
ations, and  backyard  entrepreneurs 
today  are  out  in  front  of  the  industrial 
giants,  exploring  the  new  commercial 
frontiers  of  solar  energy  and  alcohol 
fuels,  energy  conservation,  computer 
technology,  and  others  which  can  be 
the  source  of  American  prosperity  in 
years  to  come. 

It  only  makes  sense  to  provide  this 
small  business  sector  with  a  business 
tax  cut  in  proportion  to  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  economy. 

AMPU  omoNs 

There  are  ample  means  for  accom- 
plishing this. 

First.  10-5-3  does  have  one  impor- 
tant virtue.  It  would  greatly  simplify 
depreciation  accounting  and  this 
would  be  especially  important  to  small 
businesses.  One  way  to  attain  this  sim- 
plicity, without  the  drawbacks  of  10-5- 
3,  would  be  to  opt  instead  for  the  capi- 
tal recovery  system  devised  by  Har- 
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vard  Prof.  Dale  Jorgensen  and  Alan 
Auerbach  and  endorsed  by  both  the 
New  York  Times  and  Fortune  Maga- 
zine. 

This  approach  would  allow  immedi- 
ate, first-year  writeoff  of  investments. 
It  would  not  distort  investment  deci- 
sions or  give  preference  to  some  types 
of  assets  over  others.  It  would  have  a 
quicker  impact  than  10-5-3,  would  cost 
the  Treasury  less,  and  deserves  serious 
consideration  here  in  Congress. 

Second,  we  need  to  cut  the  pajrroll 
taxes  which  discourage  Job  formation 
and  which  are  a  particular  drain  on 
smaller  businesses. 

Third,  we  need  estate  tax  relief  so 
people  can  pass  along  a  moderate-sized 
family  business  to  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  look  at  a  cap  on 
depreciation  breaks  so  that  we  can 
target  more  benefits  to  our  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses. 

Perhaps  most  important,  we  must 
not  forget  that  tax  breaks  are  useful 
to  a  company  only  if  it  has  profits  to 
begin  with:  and  capital  formation  tax 
breaks  are  useful  only  if  the  company 
has  access  to  capital.  If  we  are  going  to 
help  our  small  business  people,  and 
get  our  economy  going,  we  need  a 
supply-side  interest  rate  policy,  along 
with  a  supply-side  tax  policy.  The 
latter  without  the  former  would  be 
futUe. 

LXT  ns  HKKO  THK  PRXSIDKNT 

"Isn't  it  time  we  tried  something 
new?"  President  Reagan  asked  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  Tuesday  night. 
You  bet  it  is.  For  the  last  10  years  we 
have  been  creating  tax  advantages  pri- 
marily for  our  largest  corporations, 
and  we  have  gotten  little  in  return  be- 
sides bigger  deficits  and  a  tax  system 
loaded  against  the  little  guy. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  tired  old  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  Let  us  put  President 
Reagan's  stirring  words  into  practice 
and  enact  a  tax  cut  that  does  justice  to 
the  hard-working  small  business 
people  of  America. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  following 
editorial: 

(From  the  Fargo-Moorhead  Forum.  Bfar.  16, 

IMl] 

Small  Busnrass  Needs  Hklp 

While  North  Dakota  is  Judged  to  be  one  of 
the  best  states  In  the  nation  in  which  to  op- 
erate business  and  industry,  businessmen  of 
the  state  have  not  been  immune  to  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  of  inflation,  high  interest 
rates  and  recession. 

There  have  been  business  failures,  cut- 
baciu  and  hiring  freezes  in  North  DakoU  w 
there  have  been  in  every  area  of  the  coun- 
try. 

While  North  Dakota  busineasmen  lobby 
for  a  break  or  two  In  the  form  of  tax  relief, 
most  of  the  tax  breaks  In  the  next  couple  of 
years  wiU  go  to  individuals  as  mandated  by 
Measure  No.  6.  an  added  6.5  percent  tax  on 
oil  production  with  revenues  earmarked  for 
funding  in  education,  for  tax  relief  for  indi- 
viduals, and  for  the  good  health  of  the 
state's  general  fund. 
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Nationally,  business  and  induatry  are 
promiaed  some  breaks  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration In  the  form  of  tax  relief  and  In- 
centives for  expansion.  As  it  turns  out, 
though,  most  of  these  benefits  will  go  to  big 
businea  and  industry. 

Small  bualneaa,  which  la  the  kind  ttiat 
makes  up  much  of  main  street  In  the  towns 
and  cities  In  North  Dakota,  la  about  to  get 
the  short  end  of  the  economic  stick.  Budget 
director  David  Stockman  proposes  to  slice 
)1I6  million  in  loans  and  $1.8  billion  in  loan 
guarantees  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

High  interest  rates  significantly  damp- 
ened small  business  activity  last  year.  Stock- 
man's plan  seems  certain  to  make  that 
worse.  Fewer  loans  of  the  SBA  type  mean 
greater  competition  for  conventional  bor- 
rowing. That  could  bring  higher  interest 
rates. 

Another  proposal  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  to  wipe  out  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Admiaistration.  also  a  Job  producer. 
The  adminlatimtion's  plans  to  speed  up  busi- 
ness tax  writeoffs  to  spur  productivity  are 
welcome,  but  even  they  offer  little  help  to 
those  businesses  which  are  losing  money 
and  ready  to  hang  out  the  "for  sale"  sign. 

Small  business  may  need  reduced  tax 
brackets.  It  may  need  revised  pension  in- 
vestment rules  because  funds  from  small- 
company  pensions  go  to  institutional  inves- 
tors who  invest  in  big.  blue  chip  securities 
because  of  the  "prudent  man  rule."  These 
pension  investments  feed  big  companies 
with  investments  from  small  company  pen- 
sion savings. 

Even  though  the  Reagan  administrati(»i  is 
pushing  for  a  shift  to  supply-side  economics. 
this  sliift  favors  mostly  big  business. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  shift  is  more  to 
demand  side  economics  with  the  new  oil 
production  tax  providing  tax  relief  in  major 
proportions  to  individuals.  With  good  condi- 
tions, this  relief  will,  as  Minnesota's  late 
Sen.  Humphrey  used  to  say,  "percolate  up" 
to  help  main  street  North  Dakota. 

SmaXX  business,  collectively,  is  no  smaU 
part  in  the  nation's  economic  picture.  It  de- 
serves more  attention  to  its  needs  than  it  is 
getting.  At  last  count,  55  percent  of  all  U.S. 
Jobs  were  in  so-called  small  bU8lness.a 


TRIBUTE  TO  "MAN  AND 
WOMAN"  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OrCAUPORRIA 
Dl  THE  HOTTSK  OF  REPRESDITATIVXS 

Friday,  May  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  honor  today  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  two  citizens  of  the  city  of  Costa 
Mesa,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. They  are  Mildred  BCathews  and 
Henry  S.  Fanian.  who  have  been 
named  the  "Man  and  Woman  of  the 
Year"  for  Costa  Mesa  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  wlU  be  given  their 
awards  at  a  luncheon  on  May  14.  1981. 
These  two  individuals,  through  their 
years  of  service  to  their  community, 
symbolize  all  that  is  great  In  America, 
for  they  have  given  of  their  time  and 
talents  over  many  years  to  make  Costa 
Mesa  a  better  place  for  all  its  resi- 
dents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  in 
1941,  when  Mildred  Mathews  volim- 
teered  to  serve  as  a  plane  spotter,  put- 
ting In  more  that  300  hours  during 
World  War  II,  aU  of  the  extra  hours 
she  could  spare,  and  more,  were  devot- 
ed to  the  Parent  Teachers  Association, 
the  Red  Cross,  Girl  Scouts,  Communi- 
ty Chest,  United  Way,  the  Girl's  Club, 
Historical  Society,  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary. 

In  many  of  these  organizations  Mil- 
dred Mathews  served  as  an  officer, 
president,  secretary,  or  board  member, 
undertaking  whatever  task  was  asked 
of  her. 

Throughout  all  this  time  she  worked 
for  the  local  school  district,  first  as  a 
bus  driver  during  World  War  II,  final- 
ly for  a  total  of  24  years,  rising  to  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, from  which  she  retired  14 
years  ago. 

Henry  Panian,  a  professor  at  Orange 
Coast  College,  has  an  unbelievable 
record  of  community  service  for  the 
past  22  years.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Downtown  Redevelop- 
ment Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  as 
a  member  of  the  City  Charter  Study 
Committee.  City  Housing  Study  Com- 
mittee, as  vice  chairman  of  the  Costa 
Mesa  Bicentennial  Committee,  and 
was  the  city's  representative  at  bicen- 
tennial activities  at  Rutland.  Vt., 
Paris.  France,  and  Dorset  Coimty, 
England. 

Henry  Panian  was  a  founder  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Civil  Association  and 
served  as  its  president  and  director;  he 
was  part  of  the  drive  to  construct  the 
Orange  Coast  YMCA  building  and  has 
served  the  Costa  Mesa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  numerous  committees. 

Furthermore,  Henry  has  been  active 
in  community  planning  and  develop- 
ment, city  park  development,  served 
the  Boy  Scouts  in  various  ct4>acities, 
and  has  been  particularly  active  as 
president  of  the  Costa  Mesa  Historical 
Society.  He  was  an  elected  director  of 
the  Mesa  Consolidated  Water  District 
and  despite  all  the  activities  chron- 
icled here,  he  had  time  left  over  for 
professional  pursuits  outside  his 
teaching  activities. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  point  to  the 
accomplishments  of  these  two  fine 
Americans,  who  richly  deserve  the 
hcmor  of  being  chosen  as  Man  and 
Woman  of  the  Year  in  Costa  Mesa  for 
1981.« 


STUDY  FINDS  EB  CAPABLE  OP 
HANDLING  MORE  WORK 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  coastTicuT 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  17,  the  Navy  cirumvented 
the  normal  competitive  bidding  proc- 
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ess  and  awarded  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  contracts 
to  build  three  SSN  688  class  fast 
attack  submarines.  The  dedsicm  was 
made  amid  heavy  criticism  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
of  General  Dynamics  by  both  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman.  At 
that  time  Secretary  Lehman  named  a 
six-person  team  with  representation 
from  both  the  Navy  and  General  Dy- 
namics to  look  into  the  capacity  of 
Electric  Boat  to  handle  more  work. 

The  committee  released  their  find- 
ings earlier  this  week  and  concluded 
that  most  of  the  criticism  of  Electric 
Boat  was  iiuuxurate.  The  report  found 
that  Electric  Boat  does  have  the  abili- 
ty to  handle  more  work,  showing  that 
charges  that  Electric  Boat  had  too 
much  work  to  do  were  made  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  complexities 
of  submarine  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of 
the  House,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
report  will  put  to  rest  the  ludicrous 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  months  to  build  the  Trident 
submarine  overseas  or  to  reopen  Gov- 
ernment run  Navy  shipyards.  The  last 
suggestion  would  have  us  build  fast 
attack  submarines  at  a  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers that  is  far  higher  than  the  cost  we 
have  historically  paid  to  the  private 
sector  for  submarines.  Both  ideas, 
overseas  construction  and  a  Govern- 
ment run  Navy  shipyard,  sharply  con- 
tradict the  administration's  coiKxm 
for  our  economy,  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment and  our  Nation's  defense.  Both 
should  be  rejected. 

This  week's  report  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  capacity  of  Electric  Boat  to 
construct  submarines.  The  six-person 
team  visited  the  shipyard  facilities  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  and 
toured  subs  under  construction.  They 
conclude  that  EB  currently  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  build  1  to  1 V^  Trident  Subma- 
rines a  year  and  three  SSN  688  fast 
attack  submarines  a  year.  They  fur- 
ther conclude  that  Electric  Boat  can 
deliver  the  boats  under  construction 
on  time  imder  the  existing  revised 
schedules. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  increasing  private  sector 
investment  and  the  productivity  of  our 
workforce,  the  Electric  Boat  shipyard 
has  gone  through  a  costly  and  at  times 
difficult  process  expanding  its  physi- 
cal plant  and  its  trained  workforce  to 
reach  the  capacity  described  above. 
The  report  concludes,  as  many  of  us 
have  been  saying  for  months,  that 
Electric  Boat  is  fully  ci^Mible  of  con- 
tinuing its  historical  role  in  the  Na- 
tion's sub  building  program. 

Below  are  excerpts  from  the  Navy- 
Electric  Boat  study: 

MXIHOOOLOGT 

In  order  to  most  effectively  carry  out  your 
assignment  we  made  full  use  of  all  the  fadli- 
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tlM  tbat  you  (Navy  SecreUry  Lehman)  and 
Mr.  Lewta  put  at  our  «Wipnial  We  reviewed 
date  and  reporta  MippUed  to  us  by  both 
■toctrte  Boat  and  the  Navy.  We  visited  the 
Ktoctric  Boat  faciUttea  at  both  Oroton  and 
Quonaat  Point  and  oonf«red  with  senior 
Baetrlc  Boat  pwaonnel  We  also  conferred 
with  senior  members  of  the  Naval  Sea  Sys- 
tems Command  in  WashlncUm.  DC,  and  the 
Supervisor  of  ShlpbuOdlnc  at  Oroton. 

Wetospected  a  number  of  both  TRIDENT 
and  881f*s  under  construction  at  Electric 
Boat  and  talked  with  seven  of  those  ships' 
Prospective  Commanding  Officers  and  re- 
ceived their  views  conoemlnc  the  delivery  of 
thdr  respective  ships. 

In  arrtvlnc  at  our  opinions,  conclusions 
and  specific  recommendation,  we  recognized 
that  a  number  of  problems  arose  over  a 
period  of  time  which  have  affected  the  de- 
livery dates  for  the  TRIDEOfT  And  6U's 
under  construction  at  Electric  Boat  These 
problems  were  the  result  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  circumstances  such  as  faulty  struc- 
tural welding,  nonconforming  carbon  steel, 
design  changes,  defective  government  fur- 
nished equipment,  unique  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  lead  ship  of  a  new  design,  etc. 

QUALJTT  ASSnRAItCX 

In  Pebruary,  1980,  Electric  Boat  developed 
a  Quality  Modernization  and  Upgrade  Pro- 
gram to  strengthen  its  existing  quality  as- 
surance program. .  .  . 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  program 
upgrade  has  been  adquately  addressed  and 
that  it  supports  Electric  Boat's  schedtiled 
delivery  date.  .  .  . 

■OHCOHrOBMHIG  STKXL 

In  late  1978,  Electric  Boat  discovered  that 
some  nonpressure-hull  steel  did  not  meet 
specification.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  Is  satisfied  that  the  cor- 
rective action  Is  complete  and  this  item  will 
not  have  an  effect  on  Electric  Boat's  sched- 
uled delivery  dates.  .  .  . 

WXLDniG  PBOBLmS 

Commencing  in  November  1979.  Electric 
Boat  and  the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding 
discovered  structural  weld  deficiencies.  .  .  . 

The  Committee  believes  that  this  item  has 
been  satisfactorily  resolved  and  that  the 
work  remaining  on  the  other  submarines 
will  support  Electric  Boat's  scheduled  deliv- 
ery dates.  .  .  . 

DKrECnVE  PAINT 

When  Omo  was  drydocked  in  late  No- 
vember 19M,  inspection  of  the  ballast  tanks 
revealed  some  deterioration  of  the  epoxy 
paint  mating.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  applied 
epoxy  paint  will  show  deterioration  at  the 
drydocklng  after  the  second  sea  trail.  This 
drydock  period  is  scheduled  for  three  weeks 
which  should  be  adequate  for  minor  touch 
up.  With  this  assumption  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  it  will  not  affect  Electric  Boat's 
scheduled  delivery  date.  .  .  . 


GO' 


■QummiT  uaricis 


There  were  significant  problems  associat- 
ed with  a  number  of  components  of  govern- 
ment furnished  equipment  which  required 
Electric  Boat  to  divert  manpower  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  .  .  . 

WhOe  the  Committee  notes  that  many  of 
these  ivoblems  were  significant  and  thus 
are  of  continuing  concern,  the  Conunittee  is 
not  aware  of  any  government  furnished 
equipment  problems  that  would  have  an 
effect  on  Electric  Boat's  scheduled  delivery 
datea.  .  .  . 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dwoii  CBAiran 

There  have  been  a  large  number  of  design 
revisions  (including  changes)  issued  over  the 
past  two  years,  a  situation  which  is  typical 
of  the  first  ship  of  a  new  class.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  above  status,  the  Commit- 
tee believes  that,  given  the  present  stage  of 
construction  and  testing,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  design  revisions  (including  changes)  will 
Impact  the  first  sea  trial  date.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that,  with  the  first  ship 
of  a  new  class,  there  is  always  some  inher- 
ent risk  of  problems  as  a  result  of  the  sea 
trials.  .  .  . 

If  there  are  no  major  problems  discovered 
during  sea  trials,  the  Committee  has  a  high 
level  of  confidence  that  OHIO  will  be  deliv- 
ered this  year  (1981).  .  . 

The  first  two  of  the  six  submarines  pro- 
jected by  EHectric  Boat  to  be  delivered  in 
1981  have  in  fact  been  delivered.  The 
DALLAS  (SSN-700)  successfully  completed 
initial  sea  trials  on  20  April  1981  and  thus 
should  be  delivered  by  30  June  1981  as 
scheduled.  .  . 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opiiUon  that  the 
TRIDENT  and  688  CHass  delivery  dates  can 
be  met  with  the  703  date  t>eing  the  most  dif- 
ficult. 

cAPAcrrr  or  shipyakd 

(1)  The  Navy  estimates  that  a  greater 
number  of  manhours  will  be  required  to 
build  each  submarine  than  EB  predicts.  .  .  . 

(2)  In  analyzing  the  physical  plant  at  both 
Quonset  Point  and  Oroton  the  committee 
was  impressed  with  the  capability  at  Quon- 
set Point  to  manufacture  submarine  hull 
sections.  .  .  . 

At  Oroton,  building  positions  and  docking 
facilities  can  support  a  maximum  construc- 
tion rate  of  two  TRIDENTS  and  three 
SSN's  per  year.  .  .  . 

(3)  With  an  Increase  of  approximately 
1000  trades  personnel  (which  Is  reasonable) 
the  Committee  believes  that  Electric  Boat 
has  the  capacity  to  build  at  a  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  TRIDENTS  and  three  SSN's  per 
year.  .  .  . 

CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion  of  the  Committee  is  that 
on  a  conservative  basis,  with  the  present 
16,000  trade  work  force,  EB  today  should  be 
able  to  sustain  an  annual  delivery  rate  of 
one  TRIDENT  and  three  SSN's  per  year. 
With  about  1.000  more  trade  people,  which 
we  believe  are  obtainable,  EB  could  increase 
this  rate  to  one  and  a  half  TRIDENT  and 
three  SSN's  per  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Electric  Boat  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  seven  subs  to  the 
Navy  this  year.  To  date,  two  subs  have 
been  delivered,  one  in  February  and 
one  in  March,  both  in  accordance  with 
scheduled  delivery  dates.  Ohio,  the 
Nation's  first  Trident  is  ready  for  sea 
trials  and  will  be  delivered  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  These  deliveries  are  con- 
crete proof  that  the  negative  publicity 
Electric  Boat  received  on  the  Hill  ear- 
lier in  the  year  was  not  deserved  and 
painted  a  very  inaccurate  picture  of 
the  current  capabilities  of  the  ship- 
yard. Electric  Boat  is.  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  noted  in  a  recent  Senate 
hearing,  the  highest  quality  subma- 
rine building  facility  in  the  free  world. 
The  shipyard  can  operate  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible  with  a 
steady  flow  of  contracts  in  the  years 
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to  come.  Again  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  noted,  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
our  shipbuilding  program  in  the  past 
were  costly  and  harmed  our  industrial 
base.  They  should  be  avoided  in  the 
future.  The  Joint  Electric  Boat-Navy 
report  shows  that  Electric  Boat  is 
fuUy  capable  of  playing  a  major  role 
in  our  Nation's  sub  building  program 
in  the  years  to  come.* 


POLISH  CONSTTTDTION  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THI  HOUSK  or  RKPRKSENTATTVCS 

Friday,  May  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  an 
important  date  in  the  history  of 
Poland.  On  Sunday,  Poles  throughout 
the  free  world  will  celebrate  the  his- 
toric Polish  national  holiday— the  3d 
of  May  Constitution  Day.  This  is  an 
important  reminder  to  all,  that  Poland 
was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  free- 
dom in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  that  Poland 
adopted  a  constitution  that  led  to  a 
complete  reform  of  its  internal  life 
and  asserted  its  democracy.  But  it 
came  t(x>  late,  and  could  not  put  a  halt 
to  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Even  though  the  constitution  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  take  hold,  this 
was  one  of  the  brightest  events  in 
Polish  history.  Through  the  decades, 
the  spirit  embodied  in  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution has  never  died  in  the  hearts 
of  Poles  who  have  remained  in  their 
native  land.  T(xlay,  we  see  Poles  striv- 
ing again  for  national  renewal  and 
toward  freedom  from  coercion.  The 
recent  developments  in  Poland  hold 
the  same  promise  as  the  190-year-old 
Constitution. 

While  many  invasions  and  subse- 
quent partitions  have  prevented 
Poland  from  developing  her  democrat- 
ic ideals  into  a  permanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment, these  setbacks  have  failed  to 
break  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  those  of  Polish  descent 
throughout  the  world  for  freedom  and 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  desti- 
ny. 

The  valiant  Poles  are  only  asking  for 
the  most  basic  demands  that  workers 
all  over  the  world  will  recognize: 
better  wages,  improved  fcxxl  supplies, 
the  right  to  strike,  the  abolition  of 
censorship,  and  the  right  to  worship. 
The  Solidarity  movement  brings  hope 
that  their  future  will  see  a  flourishing 
Poland,  inspired  by  her  great  tradi- 
tions and  ideals. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  for  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  tribute  to  this  major  con- 
tribution to  demociacy  in  the  world 
Even  more  so,  we  honor  the  event 
since  the  United  States  was  able  to 
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build  and  grow  on  its  own  constitu- 
tional Oovemment,  while  Poland,  as 
early  as  1795,  was  subjected  to  parU- 
tions  and  exploited  by  neighboring 
countries.  This  day  also  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  close  links  between  this 
Nation  and  the  free  Poland  that  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 

n. 

Although  Poland  is  clamped  in  the 
grip  of  tlie  Soviet  bloc  today,  the 
Polish  people  in  free  countries  proudly 
commemorate  May  3  as  a  day  for  re- 
membering and  honoring  Polish  de- 
mocracy and  freedom.  On  tills  190th 
observance  of  the  adoption  of  the  first 
democratic  constitution  in  Europe,  the 
Poles  look  forward  once  again  to  the 
time  when  they  will  have  true 
independence  both  in  the  national  life 
of  Poland  and  in  the  individual  lives  of 
its  citizens.  They  courageously  persist 
in  their  efforts  to  ease  the  oppression 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Communist 
Warsaw  Government. 

The  Tliird  of  May.  which  should 
belong  to  every  Pole,  not  Just  those 
living  apart  from  the  mother  country, 
gives  encouragement  to  the  citizens  of 
Poland  in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
their  democratic  rights.  We  must  Join 
in  the  hope  that  the  Polish  people  wiU 
yet  realize  the  attainment  of  the 
ideals  and  spirit  of  their  Msiy  3  Consti- 
tution Day.« 


LAW  DAY/LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPNEW  JKRSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDITATIVES 

Friday.  May  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  Today. 
May  1,  is  Law  Day— an  opportimity  to 
reflect  upon  and  celebrate  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  law  and  Justice.  The 
theme  of  Law  Day  tills  year  is  "Law— 
the  Language  of  Uberty."  The  theme 
underscores  the  inseparable  relation- 
ship between  our  system  of  Justice  and 
the  preservation  of  the  freedom  we 
enjoy  in  our  demcx;racy.  The  Preamble 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  in  reciting 
the  basic  purposes  of  our  Government, 
puts  "establish  Justice"  second  only  to 
"form  a  more  perfect  Union." 

Judge  Learned  Hand  once  said  that, 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  "Thou 
slialt  not  ration  Justice."  It  is  because 
of  this  belief  that  the  preservation  of 
equal  Justice  under  law  is  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  democratic  way  of  life 
that  I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  be- 
lieve the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
must  be  preserved.  Without  the  Cor- 
poration, millions  of  our  Nation's 
neediest  citizens  will  be  denied  access 
to  Justice  and  the  opportunity  to  re- 
solve their  problems  through  tradi- 
tional, peaceful,  legal  processes.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  introduced 
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HJl.  2506.  to  reauthorize  the  Corpora- 
tion through  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  outcry 
of  protest  around  the  country  since 
the  administration  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  tills  program  March  10.  The 
protest  has  come  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  from  urban  and  rural 
areas,  from  conservatives  and  liberals, 
from  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Some  indication  of  the  widespread 
support  for  this  program  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  materials 
which  I  would  ciommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  first  is  a  listing  of  over  150  bar 
associations  in  44  States  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  which  have 
provided  me  with  copies  of  resolutions 
and  other  statements  of  support  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  listing  is,  I  am  sure, 
far  from  exhaustive  of  the  broad- 
based  support  for  this  program  among 
bar  associations— a  traditionally 
conservative  community. 

The  second  is  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  April  10.  1981.  reaffirming  the 
ABA'S  strong  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  is  a  listing  of  petitions  re- 
ceived from  39  law  schools,  containing 
thousands  of  signatures,  calling  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  ration  jus- 
tice in  our  society  if  our  democracy  is 
to  survive  as  we  know  it.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  is  the  means  by 
which  we  as  a  nation  are  meeting  our 
responsibility  to  assure  equal  access  to 
civil  justice  for  the  Nation's  poor.  No 
realistic  alternative  means  of  meeting 
this  responsibility  has  been  proposed. 
The  Corporation  deserves  the  support 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  materials  I 
have  offered  above  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  program  does  have  broad- 
based  support. 

Lismc  or  State  and  Local  Bar  Associ- 
ATiows  Pbom  WaicH  Resolutions  and 
Otheb  Statements  Soppostive  or  the 
Lbgal  Sebvices  Cobfokation  Have  Been 
Received  as  or  April  29. 1981 


ALABAMA 

Huntsville  Madison  C^ounty  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

ARIZONA 

Maricopa  County  (Phoenix)  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 
Pima  County  (Tucson)  Bar  Association. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  Bar  Association. 
Pulaski  County  (Little  Rock)  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

CALIPORNIA 

State  Bar  of  crallf  omia. 
Bar  Association  of  San  Prancisco. 
Barristers  CHub  of  San  Francisco. 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Association. 
Beverly  Hills  Bar  AssociaUon. 
California  Young  Lawyers  Association. 
Contra  Costa  County  Bar  Association. 
High  Desert  Bar  Association. 
Long  Beach  Bar  Association. 
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Monterey  County  Bar  Association. 

Orange  County  Bar  Association. 

lAywers'  Club  of  San  Prancisco. 

San  Luis  Obiqw  County  Bar  AssociaUon. 

Pasadena  Toung  Lawyers  AasodaUon. 

Santa  Cruz  Bar  Association. 

Southern   Alameda  County   Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 
Colorado 

Colorado  Bar  Association. 

Colorado  Women's  Bar  Association. 

Colorado  Lawyers  Committee. 

Arapahoe  Ck>unty  Bar  Association. 

Boulder  County  Bar  Association. 

First  Judicial  DisMct  Bar  Association. 

Pueblo  County  Bar  Association. 

San  Luis  Valley  Bar  Association. 

Southwest  Colorado  Bar  Association. 

Thirteenth  Judicial  District  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

CONNECTICUT 

Onnecticut  Bar  Association. 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Bar  Association. 
Kent  County  Bar  Association. 

FLORIDA 

The  Florida  Bar. 
Dade  County  Bar  Association. 
Young  Lawyers  Sections,   Dade  County 
Bar  Association. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Bar  Association. 
Younger  Lawyer  Section,   State  Bar  of 
CSeorgia. 
Atlanta  Council  of  Young  Lawyers.     ■ 

GUAM 

Guam  Bar  Association. 

IDAHO 

Idaho  SUte  Bar. 
First  District  Bar. 
Clearwater  Bar  Association. 
Sixth  District  Bar. 
Third  District  Bar. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  StateBar  AssociaUon. 
Chicago  Bar  Association. 
Chicago  CouncU  of  lawyers. 
Cook  County  Bar  AssociaUon. 
Madison  County  Bar  Association. 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  Illinois. 

INDIANA 

Allen  County  Bar  Association. 
Knox  County  Bar  AssociaUon. 
Marion  County  Bar  Association. 
Michigan  City  Bar  AssociaUon. 

IOWA 

Iowa  State  Bar  AssodaUmi. 

Cerro  Gordo  County  Bar  AssociaUon. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

KENTOCKT 

Louisville  Bar  AssociaUon. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
Shreveport  Bar  Association. 
Twenty-flrst  Judicial  District  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 
Webster  Parrish  Bar. 

MARYLAND 

Maryland  State  Bar  Association. 
Young  Lawyers  SecUon.  Maryland  State 
Bar  Association. 
Bar  AssociaUon  of  Baltimore  City. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts  Bar  AssociaUon. 
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Boston  Bar  AModatkm. 
South  Middleaez  Bar  Aaaodatlon. 
mcsiaAii 

State  Bur  of  Iflchlcan- 
Oakland  County  Bar  AMOdatkm. 


Mini— ftt*  »>t*  Bar  AMnriatkm. 


Warren  County  Junior  Bar  AnodaUon. 
mnouBi 

The  Miaourl  Bar. 

Bar  Aaodatton  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis. 
St  Louis  County  Bar  Anodatton. 
Waman  Lawyers  Aoodatlon  of  Greater 
St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City  Bar  Association. 
Boooe  County  Bar  Association. 
Callaway  County  Bar  Association. 
St  Joseph  Bar  Association. 

MOITTAIIA 

State  Bar  of  Montana. 


Nebraska  State  Bar  Association. 

MKWBAMPSHnX 

New  Hampshire  Bar  Association. 


New  Jersey  State  Bar  Association. 
Steex  County  Bar  Association 
mwMZXico 

State  Bar  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  Tlial  Lawyers  Association. 

San  Juan  County  Bar  Association. 
mwToaK 

New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

AsaodatiiHi  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

New  York  County  Lawyers'  Association. 

New  York  Lawyers  for  the  PubUc  Interest. 

New    York    State    AdministraUve    Law 
Judges  Association. 

Broome  County  Bar  Association. 

Bar  Association  of  Erie  County. 

Madison  County  Bar. 

Monroe  County  Bar  Association. 

Onondaga  County  Bar  Association. 

Otsego  County  Bar  Association. 

Delaware  County  Bar  Association. 

KOKTH  DAKOTA 

state  Bar  Association  of  North  £>akota. 

OHIO 

Ohio  State  Bar  Association. 
Bar  Association  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
Columbus  Bar  Association. 
Toledo  Bar  Association. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Bar  Association. 
Oklahoma  County  Bar  Association. 
J wJ.  Bruce  Law  Society. 
Choctaw  County  Bar  Association. 
Custer  County  Bar  Association. 
Oarvta  County  Bar  Association. 
Jackson  County  Bar  Association. 
Payne  County  Bar  Association. 
Texas  Bar  Association. 

oaacoii 
Oregon  State  Bar. 
lAoe  County  Bar  Association. 
Marlon  County  Bar  Association. 
CoosOury  Bar  Association. 
Sixth  Judicial  District  Bar  Association. 

ranraTLTAMiA 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association. 
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PhlladelphU  Bar  Association. 
Allegheny  County  Bar  Association. 
Adams  County  Bar  Association. 
Cambria  County  Bar  Association. 
Cheater  County  Bar  Association. 
Dauphin  County  Bar  Association 
Delaware  County  Bar  Association. 
Lancaster  County  Bar  Association. 
Lawrence  County  Bar  Association. 
Luieme  County  Bar  Association. 
York  County  Bar  Association. 

punTo  KICO 
Puerto  Rico  Bar  Association. 

IHOOB  ISLAMD 

Rhode  Island  Bar  Association. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

SUte  Bar  of  South  Dakota. 


Tennessee  Bar  Association. 
Tennessee  Trial  Lawyers  Association. 


SUte  Bar  of  Texas. 
Texas  Young  Lawyers  Association. 
Dallas  Bar  Association. 
El  Paso  Women's  Bar  Association. 
Port  Worth  Black  Bar  Association. 
Houston  Bar  Association. 
Jefferson  County  Bar  Association. 
Mexican-American  Bar  Association  of  San 
Antonio. 
Orange  County  Bar  Association. 
San  Antonio  Black  Lawyers  Association. 
Travis  County  Bar  Association. 
Val  Verde  County  Bar  Association. 

VKKMOirr 
Vermont  Bar  Association. 

VIHGimA 

Montgomery.  Floyd.  Radford  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 
Peninsula  Bar  Association. 
Roanoke  Bar  Association. 

WASHIHGTOH 

Washington  SUte  Bar  Association. 

Washington  SUte  Young  Lawyers  Associ- 
ation. 

Clallam  County  Bar  Association. 

Grays  Harbor  County  Bar  Association. 

Kitsap  Bar  Association. 

Kittitas  Coimty  Bar  Association. 

La  Raza  Lawyers  Association. 

Loren  Miller  Bar  Association. 

Seattle-King  County  Bar  Association. 

Young  Lawyers  Section.  Seattle-King 
County  Bar  Association. 

Whatcom  County  Bar  Association. 
WKST  vnonriA 

West  Virginia  SUte  Bar. 
wiscoMsni 

State  Bar  of  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee  Young  Lawyers  Association. 

WYOMINC 

Wyoming  SUte  Bar. 
RxsoLunoii  AooPTXD  ST  AnxaicAN  Bab  As- 

SOCIATIOR  BOAKO  OP  GOVXKMORS,  APSIL  10, 

1981 

Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  consistently  supported  the  provision  of 
effective  civil  legal  services  to  poor  persons 
through  independent,  federally-funded  pro- 
grams: and 

Whereas  the  American  Bar  AasodaUon 
sufiported  the  creation  of  the  Legal  Services 
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Corporation  In  order  to  ensure  that  legal 
services  programs  provide  effective  repre- 
senUtlon  free  from  political  pressures  and 
in  aocordance  with  the  ethical  standards  of 
the  legal  prof  esidon;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  consistently  supported  the  fimdlng  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  believes 
It  a  highly  cost-effective  method  for  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  poor  persons  through 
an  appropriate  combination  of  delivery  sys- 
tems: Be  it  hereby 

Rnolved,  the  American  Bar  Association 
reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Legal  Servloes 
Corporation  and  strongly  urges  its  continu- 
ation with  adequate  funding. 


LisTiRG  OP  Law  Schools  Which  Have  On- 

CnLATKD     PKTITIOKS     SUPPOKTIVE     op     TBI 

Legal  Sekvicbs   Corporatioh   April   30, 
1981 

I.  American  University.  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

3.  Antioch  School  of  Law. 

3.  University  of  Arizona  College  of  Law. 

4.  University  of  Bridgeport  School  of  1mm. 

5.  Case-Western     Reserve     University 
School  of  Law. 

6.  Catholic  University  of  America,  Colum- 
bus School  of  Law. 

7.  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 

8.  Cornell  Law  School. 

9.  Delaware  Law  School,  Widener  Univer- 
sity. 

10.  DePaul  University  College  of  Law. 

II.  Franklin  Pierce  Law  Center. 

12.  George  Washington  University  Nation- 
al Law  Center. 

13.  Hofstra  University  School  of  Law. 

14.  University   of   Kentucky   College  of 
Law. 

15.  Louisiana     SUte     University     Law 
School. 

16.  Loyola  Law  School  (California). 

17.  Marquette  University  Law  School. 

18.  Mercer  University.  Walter  F.  George 
School  of  Law. 

19.  University  of  Bdichlgan  Law  School. 

20.  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law. 

21.  New  York  Law  School. 

22.  University  of  North  E>akoU  School  of 
Law. 

23.  Northwestern  University  Law  School 

24.  Ohio  SUte  University  College  of  Law. 

25.  University     of     Pennsylvania     Law 
School. 

26.  University   of  PitUburgh  School  of 
Law. 

27.  University  of  Puget  Sound  School  of 
Law. 

28.  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law. 

29.  University  of  SanU  Clara  Law  School 

30.  University  of  South  DakoU  School  of 
Law. 

31.  University  of  Southern  California  Law 
Center. 

32.  Southern  University  School  of  Law. 

33.  Stanford  Law  School. 

34.  Temple  University  School  of  Law. 

35.  University  of  Toledo  College  of  Law. 

36.  Villanova  University  School  of  Law. 

37.  Willamette  University  School  of  Law. 

38.  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary.  Mar- 
ahaU- Wythe  School  of  Law. 

39.  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School* 
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ILegUlative  day  of  Monday,  Avrtl  27.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  tbe  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thuucoho). 


PMTSa 

Hie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LL.  D..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  Ood  who  knowest  all  thingif 
and  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden;  lim- 
itless, timeless  imrhanyinj  ^ord.  let  Thy 
glory  fill  this  place,  let  Thy  love  fill  our 
hearts,  let  Thy  wisdom  fill  our  minds. 

In  these  crucial  days  some  issues  ap- 
pear to  be  impossible  of  resolution.  But 
we  know  that  what  is  impossible  for  maji 
is  not  impossible  to  Thee  for  whom  all 
things  are  possible. 

Thou  hast  said: 


his  representatives.  I  believe,  had  been 
apprised  of  these  matters  at  the  dose 
of  last  week,  but  let  me  reiterate  them 
now  to  see  if  there  are  any  difflcultiee 
with  the  schedule  I  am  about  to  describe. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
today  to  proceed  to  8.  1000.  Calendar 
Order  No.  52;  8.  1002.  Calendar  Order 
No.  64;  8.  1003,  Calendar  Order  No.  55; 
8.  831.  Calendar  Order  No.  56.  which  is 
tht  series  of  bills  repmted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comnaeree,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  bills 
are  cleared,  and  that  they  may  take  a 
fah*  amount  of  time  today,  and  there 
may  be  rollcall  votes  on  one  or  more  of 
theee  measures.  As  I  understand  it,  all 
of  them  are  not  unanimous-consent 
items. 


If  any  man  lack  wtsdom.  let  fiim  oak 
of  God,  who  gives  to  aU  generously  and 
vMftout  reproaching,  and  U  wlU  be  given 
Mm.— James  1:  5  RS.V. 

Orant  to  the  Senators  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge thetr  need  and  give  them  Thy 
wisdom  in  their  deUberations. 

Thy  great,  impartial  love  encompasses 
all  who  are  poor  and  elderly  and  dis- 
tressed. Thou  art  able  to  guide  to  deci- 
sions wliich  are  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  conform  to  Thy  justice  and  equity 
Guide,  O  Lord,  so  that  the  legislation 
created  here  will  transcend  human  wis- 
dom and  achieve  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number. 

We  pray  this  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son, 
our  Saviour  for  Thy  glory  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  veopie  of  this  Nation  and 
tbe  world.  Amen. 


RBCOONmON  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  reoogniaed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TODAY  AND  THE  REMAINI^R  OF 
THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  detail  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
for  today  and  for  this  wttk  as  it  present- 
ly appears. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  or 


I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  then  is  an^ 
dissent  from  that  description  of  the 
measures  that  I  identified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
efforts  are  continuing  on  this  side  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
problem  with  any  of  the  four,  and  I 
should  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  major- 
ity leader  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

I  am  also  advised,  while  the  minority 
leader  is  on  his.  feet,  that  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  60  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders,  which  is  a  bill  to  designate  the 
name  of  the  control  tower  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee,  has  also  been  cleared 
on  this  side,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
that  in  the  list  of  items  we  might  dispose 
of  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  wiU  be 
included  In  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  items 
just  dealt  with,  it  will  be  my  hope  that  we 
will  proceed  to  tbe  consideratlan  of  8. 
730,  Calendar  Order  No.  50.  the  crop  in- 
surance bill,  if  that  item  can  be  cleai«d 
for  today  or  hi  any  event  as  soon  as  pos- 
siWe  this  wedc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  will  be 
included  also  in  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

While  we  are  at  it.  I  imderstand  we 
are  prepared  now  on  both  sides  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideratian  of  the  Ezeeu- 
Uve  Calendar,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  nominations  which  have  been  re- 
served and  provided  for  on  Thursday, 
that  is  to  say.  the  Pauken  nomination 
and  the  Bnppe  nomination.  Other  thwi 
that.  I  do  not  find  any  notations  on  my 
calendar. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  can 
advise  me  if  the  other  nominations  that 


appear  on  today's  Executive  Calendar 
might  be  dealt  with  on  this  day? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  can  respond  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  due  course,  which  will 
not  be  long. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that,  let  me 
proceed  with  the  description  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  as  a  matter  of 
information,  and  then  I  will  be  tfad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
do  the  Federal  Election  Commissian  au- 
thorisation bill,  and  as  soon  as  we  «^*w 
do  it.  I  would  like  to  schedule  It.  But  in 
any  event.  I  hope  we  can  dear  it  for 
disposition  on  today,  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  puUic  build- 
ings legislation.  8.  533.  has  now  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  PuUic  W<h1cs.  I  would  re- 
spectfully request  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  to  consider  if  we  might 
schedule  that  for  acticm  as  soon  as  it 
qualifies  or.  po-haps.  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  of  this  weA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  matter 
will  also  be  expl<xed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  have  already  indicated.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  that  on  Thursday  the  Senate  win 
proceed  to  the  considovtion  of  the 
Thomas  W.  Pauken  nominatlan  to  be  the 
Director  of  the  ACTKW  agency  under  a 
2-hour  time  agreement,  and  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Loret  M.  Ruppe  to  be  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  under  a  1-hour  ttm^ 
limitation  as  i»evlously  detailed. 

Mr.  President,  periiaps  the  most  press- 
ing and  impOTtant  business  to  come  be- 
f  me  the  Senate  this  wedc  wlU  be  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resdutlon  which  has 
been  ordered  rqwrted  from  the  Budget 
Committee.  If  my  calculations  are  cor- 
rect, that  resolution  win  qualify  t^nt^rr 
the  3-day  rule  on  Thursday.  It  would  be 
the  intention  of  tbe  leadershUi  to  proceed 
to  it  as  soon  as  possifale.  I  am  encouraged 
to  think  that  members  ai  the  Budget 
Committee— perhaps  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tor—might  be  agreeable  to  proceeding  to 
the    consideration    of    that    item    on 
Wednesday,   but  I  would  Uke  to  In- 
quire   of    the    distinguished    minority 
leader  if  he  will  be  in  a  posWon  to 
hiquire  about  possible  accderation  of  the 
consideration  of  that  rcsotation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  inquiry  win  be  made. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  tbe  Senator. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appredatian  to 
the  minority  leader  for  permitting  me  to 


•  This  TwMei-symbdkieotifMnitairinfaii  or  inssrtoiuwfakhaie  not  spoken  by  die  Member  o^ 
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expton  Um  poasiWlty  of  acbeduUng  ilg- 
njlleant  toglalaUan  for  this  week 


■me  PRJS8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  w  ordeted. 


SENATOR  BAKKR  aPgAKS  AT  COM- 
liCENCBfKNT  KZSRCISE8  OF  SA- 
liftt  COLLCOE.  W.  VA. 

Ur.  BAKXR.  Mr-  President,  yesterday 
I  bMl  the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the 
home  State  of  the  dlatingiilshwd  mlnolty 
leader  and  speak  at  the  commencement 
ezexvlses  of  Salem  College.  It  was  a  truly 
ramarkahle  erent,  and  I  genuinely  en- 
Jo9«l  the  opportunity  to  visit  ^t  valley 
of  learning,  as  is  the  designaOon  given 
locally  to  Salem  College. 

I  was  accompanied  there  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  long-tlnM  chairman  and 
now  ranking  member  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee.  Senator 
RsmoLrH. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  was 
permitted  to  make  that  address.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  now  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  not  only  was  that  a  pleasur- 
able occasion  for  me,  but  also  It  was  an 
aweaone  one  politically,  because  I 
learned  firsthand  of  the  extraordinary 
nspeei  In  which  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  held  by  his  constituents.  I 
want  to  report  to  him  for  his  edification 
that,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  he  and  Jxh- 
RUfos  RufsoLPH  are  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  universe. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
yesterday  was  the  occasion  of  a  remaric- 
able  visit  by  a  remarkable  Senator  to  a 
remarkable  State. 

I  welcome,  as  I  did  jtrka  to  his  going, 
the  coming  of  Howakd  Baxxi  to  West 
Virginia  at  any  time.  We  will  always 
treat  him  with  the  greatest  diplomacy. 
warmest  of  affection,  and  every  consld- 
eratton  will  be  •zplored  at  any  time  he 
win  visit  our  State. 

I  thank  him  for  his  remarks  of  today. 
I  am  glad  that  he  had  a  useful  visit.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  West  Virginia  received 
something  very  beneficial  and  lasting 
from  his  brief  visitation  there.  I  hope  he 
win  return. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  Prerident.  I  have  no  fiirther  need 
for  my  time  if  any  is  remaining  under 
the  standing  order.  I  am  prepared  now 
to  yidd  to  any  Senator  or  to  yield  to  the 
minmlty  leader  if  he  has  some  need  for 


RECOONmON   OF   THE    MINORITY 
UIADER 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER  (Mr.  D«H- 
TOH) .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 


It. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER,  htr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  fcdlowlng  on  after 
the  expiration  or  the  yielding  back  of 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  time  under  the  spe- 
cial order  for  Senator  Zounskt.  that 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
more  than  30  minutes.  In  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak,  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later  In  the  day  and  are  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscou  by  unanimous  con- 
sent:) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  no  business 
will  be  transacted  for  a  little  while,  pend- 
ing the  clearance  of  certain  matters  on 
the  calendar.  If  no  other  Senator  wishes 
to  be  recognized  at  tliis  time,  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  my  39th  statement  on  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  minority  leader  on  his  con- 
tinued diligence  In  presenting  the  series 
on  the  history  of  the  US.  Senate. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  hope  he  will 
permit  me  to  request  permission  of  the 
Senate  to  have  these  presentations  pre- 
pared and  boimd  as  a  Senate  dociunent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tbe  distinguished  majority  leader  Is  very 
kind,  and  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  been 
on  other  occasions,  when  he  has  ad- 
dressed his  attention  to  these  state- 
ments.   

THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE: 
FIRST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  si>oken  on  various  aspects  of 
the  history  of  the  Senate,  beginning 
with  mv  first  statement  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  United  Stetes  Senate, 
which  occurred  on  March  21,  1980.  To- 
day, I  will  make  my  39th  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  United  States  Senate:  and 
I  should  like  to  begin  a  series  of  state- 
ments tliat  will  cover  the  history  of  the 
Senate  and  its  deliberations  in  chron- 
ological order,  examining  the  major  Is- 
sues that  have  faced  our  predecess(M:s, 
and,  at  times,  have  shaken  the  very  foun- 
daUons  of  the  Union.  Along  the  way,  I 
plan  to  focus  attention  on  some  of  the 
remarkable  personaUties  who  walked  the 
halls  of  the  Senate— Richard  Henry  Lee. 
Roger  Sherman.  Weteter.  Clay  and  Cal- 
houn. Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  Blaine 
of  Maine,  "Bluff  Ben"  Wade  and  "Pitch- 
fork Ben"  Tillman.  Huey  Long,  Rebecca 
Felton,  the  senior  and  Junior  Robert  La 
Follettes,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodges. 
Joseph  McCarthy,  and  Richard  B. 
Russell. 

I  will  begin  by  looking  closely  at  the 
First  Congress,  where  many  of  our  cur- 
rent rules,  precedents,  and  customs  were 
first  forgpd.  In  examining  the  First 
Congress.  I  have  been  aided  by  the  work 
of  the  First  Federal  Congress  Project 


located  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. I  commend  the  Project's  fine  work 
to  my  coUeagues.  To  date.  Uie  Project 
Has  published  three  impressive  volumes 
of  the  Documentary  History  of  the  First 
Federal  Congreu. 

Hie  introduction  to  Volume  I  of  Doc- 
umentary History  explains  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  First  Congress,  and  It  Is 
worth  quoting  at  length.  So  I  shall  quote 
at  some  length. 

When  the  Pint  Federal  Oongreaa  con- 
vened In  March  1788,  It  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  experiment  represented  by  the  new 
Federal  Constitution  would  succeed.  The 
United  State*  had  a  population  of  four  mil- 
lion and  Its  area  was  larger  than  any  Euro- 
pean state  except  Russia.  There  was  no  ex- 
ample In  history  and  no  support  In  tradi- 
tional political  theory  to  encourage  those 
who  would  attempt  to  govern  such  a  na- 
tion by  a  republican  form  of  government 
baaed  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Many 
Federalist  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  Antifederalist  critics,  doubted  that 
the  plan  of  government  devised  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  would  work  in  practice, 
unless  changes  were  made— either  formally 
by  amendment  or  informally  by  interpreta- 
tion— to  bring  the  new  Constitution  closer 
to  their  sometlmes-confUcting  standards  of 
perfection. 

Tet  the  American  experiment  did  succeed. 
For  almost  two  centuries,  this  has  astonished 
skeptics.  'God,'  a  famUlar  epigram  observes, 
'looks  after  fools,  drunkards,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.'  Indeed,  the  success  of  the 
American  form  of  government  has  been  re- 
markable; not  only  has  the  UB.  Constitution 
operated  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of 
justice,  prosperity,  and  liberty  to  its  citizens 
than  that  realized  by  any  nation  in  recorded 
history,  but  it  has  also  shown  such  impres- 
sive stability  that  it  Is  now  the  oldest  writ- 
ten constitution  in  operation  in  any  modem 
state. 

How  can  we  account  for  thia  success?  Much 
credit  belongs  to  the  genius  of  the  framen 
of  the  Constitution — their  historical  and 
intuitive  knowledge  of  man  and  politics.  Tet 
that  is  not  the  full  explanation.  Many  na- 
tions have  come  to  ruin  under  constitutions 
deliberately  patterned  on  the  American 
model.  It  was  the  way  in  which  the  American 
people  Implemented  their  Constitution  that 
made  a  functioning  system  from  the  docu- 
ment's abstractions.  Nothing  was  more  essen- 
tial to  the  enduring  success  of  that  system 
than  the  First  Federal  Congress  .  .  . 

The  First  Congress  was  to  meet  on 
March  4,  1789,  In  the  newly  refurbished 
Federal  Hall  in  New  York  City  to  count 
the  electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice 
president,  inaugurate  the  winners,  and 
get  on  with  their  business.  At  sunset  on 
March  3,  thirteen  of  the  big  guns  on  New 
York's  battery  were  fired  to  signal  the 
end  of  the  fiounderlng  Confederation.  At 
sunrise  the  next  day,  church  bells  rang 
to  welcome  the  birth  of  the  new  consti- 
tutional government.  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  reported  that  "A  general  Joy  per- 
vaded the  whole  city  on  this  great.  Im- 
portant and  memorable  day." 

The  jubilation  soon  died  for  want  of 
fuel.  When  the  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  assembled.  It  was  embarrass- 
ingly clear  that  only  thirteen  of  the  fifty- 
nine  representatives  and  only  eight  of  the 
twenty-two  senators  from  the  eleven 
states  (Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina 
had  not  yet  ratified  the  Constitution) 
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were  present.  The  first  entry  In  the  Sen- 
ate's Jova-nal  reads,  "The  number  not 
being  sufflcient  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
they  adjourned  .  .  ." 

I  think  these  first  eight  men  deserve 
special  recognition.  From  New  Hamp- 
shire, there  was  John  Langdoo,  who  had 
sheparded  the  Constitution  through  his 
state's  convention,  and  Paine  Wlngate, 
the  Harvard-educated  congregational 
minister.  Massachusetts  was  represented 
by  Caleb  Strong,  active  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  later  governor  of 
his  state.  Connecticut  sent  two  aggressive 
Federalists :  Oliver  EUsworth,  destined  to 
become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  William  Jcflinson.  newly 
elected  president  of  Ccdumbia  C<rilege. 
Pennsylvania's  two  senators  were  the 
wealthy  Philadelphia  financier  Robert 
Morris,  and  the  irascible  William  Maclay. 
from  whose  Journal  of  the  First  Congress 
I  have  often  quoted.  Finally,  there  was 
William  Few,  who  had  completed  his  loag 
Journey  trom.  Georgia  before  the  mem- 
bers from  New  Jersey  could  bestir  them- 
selves to  cross  the  Hudson  River. 

I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment the  efforts  of  these  exasperated 
eight  to  spur  their  absent  c<^eagues  into 
attendance.  At  Mount  Vernon,  George 
Washington,  a  man  with  a  strict  sense 
of  duty,  who  felt  certain  he  would  be 
{H'esldent  If  only  Congress  could  convene 
to  coiut  the  votes,  regretted  the  "stupor 
and  listlessness  .  .  ."  On  April  1,  Thomas 
Scott  came  over  the  Alleghenles  from 
western  Pennsylvania  to  give  the  House 
its  first  quorum.  But  it  was  not  imtil 
April  6,  when  Richard  Henry  Lee  arrived 
from  Virginia  that  the  first  quorum  of 
twelve  senators  was  secured. 

Many  of  his  younger  coUeagues  stood 
In  awe  of  Ri<^ard  Henry  Lee.  A  strildng. 
tlg^t-lipped  gentleman,  he  was  fifty- 
seven,  the  same  age  as  George  Wiuhing- 
ton.  He,  along  with  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Patrick  Henry,  had  drafted  Vir- 
ginia's first  protests  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. He  was  most  revered  for  the  resolu- 
tion he  Introduced  at  the  Continental 
Congress  on  June  7,  1776,  which  began 
with  the  thrilling  words,  "Resolved:  Tliat 
these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  indqiendent 
stetes  .  .  ."  By  the  time  he  reached  the 
Senate,  Lee  had  only  a  few  years  to  live, 
but  he  would  play  an  active  role. 

The  twelve  senators  who  met  on  April 
6,  were  the  first  of  the  ninety-four  men 
who  would  serve  from  that  point  imtfl 
1801.  This  figure.  I  should  note,  does 
not  include  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsvl- 
vanla,  who  attended  and  voted  In  the 
Senate  but  was  afterward  declared  In- 
dlglble.  For  Informatlan  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  these  first  ninety-four  sen- 
ators, I  am  deeply  indebted  to  a  fine 
doct<ma  dissertation  by  Roy  Swanstrom 
of  SeatUe  Pacific  CoUege  which  was 
printed  as  a  Senate  Document  In  1992. 
Though  the  nation  was  new,  these  men 
brought  with  them  records  of  long  ex- 
perience in  political  statecraft.  Eight- 
een had  been  members  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  More  than  forty  had 
served  In  the  rati^rlng  convcotlons  of 


their  states.  Forty-two  had  had  experi- 
ence as  legislators  in  the  Continental 
Congress  or  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation. Eighty-four  had  served  in 
their  state  or  provincial  legislatures. 
Nine  had  been  governors.  Others  served 
as  Judges,  mayors,  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral, and  treasurers.  No  wonder  John 
Adams,  standing  before  the  Senate  for 
the  first  time  as  vice  president,  was 
moved  and  reassured  to  see  before  him : 
...  so  many  of  those  characters,  of  whose 
virtuous  exertions  I  have  so  often  been  a 
witness — from  whose  countenances  and  ex- 
amples I  have  ever  derived  encouragement 
and  animation  .  .  .  Those  celebrated  defend- 
ers at  the  liberties  of  this  country,  whom 
menacea  could  not  IntUnldate.  corruption 
seduct,  nor  flattery  allure  .  .  . 

About  sixty  of  these  first  eighteenth 
century  senators  had  been  in  uniform 
during  the  Revolution.  Joseph  Anderson 
of  Tennessee,  a  Continental  Captain  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  served  at  the  selge 
of  Yorktown.  Jesse  Franklin  of  Nmth 
Carolina,  a  soldier  at  seventeen  and  hero 
of  King's  Mountain  and  Guilford's  Court 
House,  was  so  hated  by  the  loyalists  on 
the  frontier  that  when  he  was  captured 
he  was  hanged  by  his  own  bridle,  only 
to  have  it  break,  allowing  him  to  escape. 
Only  three  senators.  Johnson  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Wlngate  and  Uvermore  of 
New  Hampshire,  were  lukewarm  to  the 
Revolution.  These  were  men  who  made 
painful  decisions  about  whether  or  not 
to  support  the  Revolution,  or  whether  or 
not  to  leave  families  behind  to  spend 
Icmg  months  in  Philadelphia  working  on 
a    Constitution    many    predicted    was 
doomed  to  failure.  Upon  reading  their 
diaries  and  letters,  one  Is  tempted  to 
think  of  these  men  as  colleagues  who 
shared  many  of  the  same  concerns  we 
do  today.  During  the  First  Congress,  one 
senator's  house  was  robbed  while  he  was 
away  serving  his  nation.  Another's  wife 
died.  IKHlllam  Oraystm  of  Virginia  be- 
came the  first  senator  to  die  In  ofllce; 
another  senat<n-  was  badly  hurt  in  a  car- 
riage   accident.    They    worried    about 
children  growing  up  back  home  without 
them,  and  about  infants  with  measles. 
Some  grew  weary  during  long  sessions; 
some  complained  about  their  rooms:  and 
one   wrote   home   about   the   excellent 
plneamde  he  had  tasted. 

Then,  as  now,  the  majority  of  senators 
were  lawyers.  But  being  a  lawyer  left 
much  time  for  other  pursuits.  In  the 
South,  many  lawyer-senators  owned 
large  estates  to  wh^ch  they  devoted  much 
time,  m  the  North,  many  invested  in 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  projects. 
Elijah  Paine  of  Vermont  combined  all 
three:  he  was  a  lawyer,  farmer,  and 
owner  of  a  cloth  factory  and  saw  and 
grist  mills.  The  Senate's  critics  com- 
plained about  this  preponderance  of  law- 
yers. Philadelphia's  hypercritical  Aurora 
charged  that  lawyers  in  Congress  were 
"machines  of  precedent."  and  sneered 
that  they  could  reach  no  decision  with- 
out first  consulting  "Vattel,  GroUus. 
Bynkoscock.  or  Puffendorf."  Later, 
when  a  bankruptoy  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  Aurora  claimed  that  the  law- 
yers had  pushed  it  through,  hoping  it 


would  yield  "handsome  pickings  to    a 
flock  of  harpies." 

The  arrival  of  lUchard  Henry  Lee  was 
the  signal  for  the  first  senators  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  the  nation.  They 
set  to  work  by  electing  a  president  pro 
tempore.  John  Langdon  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Forty-eight  and  handsome,  Lang- 
don and  his  brother,  Woodbury,  had  both 
been  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. As  speaker  of  the  New  Hamtjsblre 
assembly  in  1777,  he  found  the  colony's 
treasury  empty  Just  when  troops  were 
needed  to  repel  Burgoyne's  offensive. 
Langdon  rose  and  said,  "I  have  $1,000  in 
hard  money.  I  will  pledge  my  plate  for 
$3,000  or  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads 
of  Tobago  rum  which  I  will  sell  for  the 
most  it  will  bring.  They  are  at  the  service 
of  the  state."  He  then  adjourned  the  as- 
sembly so  that  Its  members  might  volun- 
teer for  military  service.  Langdon  Joined 
the  brigade,  equipped  tlirough  Ills  gen- 
erosity, that  won  the  battie  of  Benning- 
ton. After  the  Revolution,  he  personally 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  New  Hampshire 
delegaticxi  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

Having  elected  Langdon.  the  senators 
next  chose  Oliver  Ellsworth  to  go  down- 
stairs and  inform  the  House  that  the 
Senate  was  prepared  to  carry  out  it' 
constitutional  duty  of  counting  electoral 
votes  In  the  presence  of  the  representa- 
tives. 

Every  step  of  the  procedure  that  fol- 
lowed was  a  first.  In  the  hushed  cham- 
ber— hushed  as  it  Is  now.  one  can  hear 
a  p'n  drop — the  members  watched  Lang- 
don open  and  count  the  electoral  ballots. 
According  to  the  Constitution,  the  indi- 
vidual receiving  the  hl^est  numljer  of 
votes  would  become  president,  the  sec- 
aad  highest  would  be  vice  president. 
WhQe  this  xAan  was  to  secure  the  ablest 
men  for  both  offices,  in  practice,  it  was 
certain  that  sooner  or  later  it  woiild  pro- 
duce a  president  and  vice  president  of 
opposite  poUtical  persuasions.  Indeed, 
this  happened  sooner  rather  than  later, 
but  I  wiU  speak  of  that  at  a  later  date. 

Fortunately,  in  the  first  election,  there 
was  no  party  contest.  Langdon  an- 
nounced that  George  Washington  had 
received  sixty-nine  votes.  John  Adams, 
thirty-four,  John  Jay  was  a  distant  third 
with  nine,  and  nine  other  men  divided 
the  remaining  twenty-six  votes  among 
them.  As  vice  president,  Adams  could  be 
relied  upon  to  co(H>erate  fully  with 
George  Washington. 

The  Senate  dispatched  messengers  to 
carry  the  certificates  of  election  to 
George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon 
and  to  John  Adams  in  Bralntree.  Massa- 
chusetts. Can  you  Jnrmginf  not  having 
television?  Upon  receiving  the  news, 
Washington  said  he  was  "much  affected 
by  this  fresh  proof  of  my  country's  es- 
teem and  confidence."  He  set  off  for  Ne.f 
York  on  April  16.  1789. 

While  the  Senate  waited  for  Adams 
and  Washington  to  arrive,  it  continued 
Its  own  organization.  Tlie  House  and 
Senate  appointed  chaplains  and  other 
ofllcers.  and  they  adopted  their  rules  of 
procedure.  In  the  Senate,  the  appoint- 
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mani  of  oommlUew  would  be  by  b*Uot 
and  efvery  mttnber  could  Introduce  bills 
on  his  own  rwponilbUlty.  In  the  House, 
the  appointment  of  conunlttees  was  left 
to  the  Qpeaker,  and  bills  were  to  be  In- 
troduced only  by  special  committees 
after  dteeuaslon  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

There  was  little  initial  dissent  over 
these  measures.  Rancor  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  only  began  to  grow  when 
the  Senate  showed  a  tendency  for  self- 
aggrandiaement.  Can  you  imagine?  The 
Senate^  Inflated  opinion  of  itself— 
heavens,  one  would  never  have  contem- 
plated such — ^rekindled  all  the  old  fears 
that  had  been  raised  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  fact  that  the  first 
dilatory  smators  had  been  so  slow  In 
coming  to  New  Toric  hadnt  helped  mat- 
ters. B^iresentative  Henry  Wynkoop  of 
Pennsylvania  expressed  the  misgivings  of 
many  when  he  wrote  that  their  conduct 
savored  "too  much  of  the  remains  of 
Monarchical  Qovemment.  where  those 
promoted  to  public  office  consider  them- 
selves as  clothed  with  Magesterlal  Dig- 
nity instead  of  confidential  servants  of 
the  People." 

During  the  debates  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Senate  was  portrayed  by  its 
friends  as  a  bulwark  of  stability — of  the 
"haves"  against  the  hasty  and  radical 
actions  of  the  "have  nots" — and  de- 
nounced by  its  foes  as  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  type  of  men 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  its  early  years 
encouraged  those  who  hoped  It  would  be 
a  conservative  influence  and  confirmed 
the  worst  fears  of  Its  detractors.  No  one 
looldng  at  these  first  senators  could  have 
any  doubt  about  the  social  class  they 
represented.  The  Senate  roll  from  1789  to 
1801  read  like  the  "Who's  Who"  of 
wealthy  and  socially  prominent  fami- 
lies— they  were  the  "haves"  their  sup- 
porters coimted  on. 

Two  of  Pennsylvania's  first  senators 
were  among  the  nation's  richest  men. 
Robert  Morris  was  known  as  the  "finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution."  William  Bing- 
ham had  made  a  fortune  in  war  profi- 
teering and  Invested  his  profits  in  land 
speculation.  While  the  Senate  met  in 
Philaddphla.  their  homes  were  the 
scales  qS  some  of  the  most  lavish  enter- 
tainment in  America. 

Maryland's  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roUton  was  reputedly  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars — a  lot  of  money  In  those 
days.  New  York's  Philip  Schuyler  owned 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Valleys.  OecMve  Cabot  repre- 
sented one  of  the  most  patrician  fami- 
lies In  Massachusetts.  Ralph  Izard  of 
South  Carolina  was  a  monber  of  one  of 
that  state's  oldest  families.  Even  sena- 
tors from  the  frontier  states  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  came  from  socially 
prominent  families,  wnilam  Cocke  of 
Tennessee  who.  at  sixty-five  enlisted  as  a 
private  to  fight  the  Creek  Indians  with 
Andrew  Jackson,  came  from  a  family 
established  In  Virginia  since  1628. 

Once  it  finally  met.  the  Senate  lost  no 


time  in  trying  to  assert  Its  superiority 
over  the  House.  The  senators  decided 
that  all  communications  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  chamher  should  be  monely 
sent  down  by  the  Secretary,  but  that  in 
the  reverse  case,  two  members  of  the 
House  must  bring  the  c<»nmunications 
to  the  bar  ol  the  Senate.  The  House 
greeted  the  suggestion  with  a  mixture 
of  amusement  and  resentment.  It  re- 
plied, via  its  clerk,  that  it  would  send  its 
message  any  way  It  pleased,  and  the 
Senate  was  powerless  to  enforce  its  will. 

Bruised  but  uncowed.  the  senators 
next  tried  to  enhance  their  prestige  by 
proposing  a  pay  dUTerentlal  in  their  fa- 
vor. At  the  C(mstltutlonal  Convention, 
there  had  been  a  move  in  this  dlrectltm. 
but  it  was  checked  by  Charles  Pinckney 
of  South  Carolina  who  proposed  that 
senators  receive  no  salary  at  all,  limiting 
their  numbers  to  wealthy  men  cmly.  The 
Constitutian  stated  only  that  congress- 
men would  receive  unspecified  compen- 
sation from  the  federal  treasury.  The 
House  suggested  a  compensation  of 
$6.00  a  day  for  members  of  both  cham- 
bers, plus  $6.00  for  each  twenty-five 
mUes  traveled  to  and  from  sessions. 
The  Senate  objected  to  the  implied 
equality  and  amended  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  senatOTs'  pay  to  $8.00  per 
day.  Those  Independently  wealthy  sena- 
tors hardly  needed  the  extra  $2.00.  The 
issue  was  one  of  ivestige.  not  penury. 

Several  senators  used  this  opportunity 
to  expound  on  the  superior  rank  of  their 
chamber  and  their  perstmal  disdain  for 
money.  The  sharp-tongued  Maclay  11s- 
ened  In  disgust.  And  I  quote  frcHn  his 
Journal: 

Up  roae  IsaM:  Mid  th»t  the  m«mben  of 
the  Senate  went  to  boanllng  hoiues,  lodged 
In  holes  and  comers,  asaoclated  with  Im- 
proper company,  and  conversed  improperly, 
ao  aa  to  lower  their  dignity  and  character 
that  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  used 
to  have  000  pounds  per  year,  and  could  live 
like  gentlemen,  etc.  Butler  rose;  said  a  great 
deal  of  stuff  of  the  same  kind;  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  should  not  only  haye  a 
handsome  income,  but  should  spend  It  all 
.  .  .  Mr.  Morris  likewise  paid  himself  some 
compliments  on  his  manner  and  conduct  In 
life,  his  disregard  of  money,  and  the  little 
respect  he  paid  to  the  oommon  opinions  ol 
people. 

Madoy  was  outraged  and  claimed  he 
led  the  fight  against  the  pay  differential 
as  weU  as  against  high  salaries  for  any 
Federal  official.  He  adds  in  his  diary,  "I 
did  not  speak  long,  and,  enraged  as  I 
was  at  such  doctrines,  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
speak  well."  Whm  the  matter  came  to  a 
vote,  however,  only  three  other  Senators 
voted  with  Maclay. 

The  House  naturally  denounced  the 
Senate's  proposal.  Some  representatives 
argued  that  they  should  have  the  higher 
pay.  Others  claimed  that  higher  pay 
would  only  cause  the  senators  to  pro- 
long sessiiHis.  But  the  amended  bill  had 
come  back  to  the  House  in  August,  im- 
comfortably  close  to  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. And,  of  course,  there  was  no  air 
conditioning  in  those  days.  Representa- 
tives feared  that  if  they  defeated  Vt.  out- 


right ttiegr  would  have  to  go  home  with- 
out any  pay  at  all.  While  Refffesenta^ 
tive  James  Jackson  of  Georgia  claimed 
he  would  rather  go  home  penniless  than 
accept  the  principle  xA  House  inferiority, 
his  colleagues  were  in  a  oompromising 
mood.  They  relTictantly  accepted  the  sal- 
ary discrimination,  but  only  for  special 
sessions.  The  pay  bill  as  passed  reduced 
the  differentiation  to  $1.00 — senators  to 
receive  $7.00  per  day  while  representa- 
tives received  $6.00.  Moreover,  the  differ- 
entiation did  not  go  into  effect  until 
March  4.  1795,  and  i4)plled  only  to  the 
special  session  that  met  between  Jime  8 
and  June  36.  1795.  The  act  expired 
March  4.  1796.  making  the  Senate's  vic- 
tory rather  hollow.  In  fact,  whoi  tiie 
matter  of  pay  came  up  again  in  1796,  in 
the  midst  Off  the  inteiue  antlarlstocratic 
sentiment  spurred  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  senators  realized  that  re- 
newed claims  of  superiority  would  only 
damage  their  reputation  and  dropped  the 
Issue  after  only  one  year  of  receiving  the 
higher  salary. 

Ironically,  what  was  interpreted  as 
the  Senate's  ultimate  display  of  arro- 
gance was  not  intended  as  such.  Ttot 
closing  of  the  Senate's  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic subjected  Its  members  to  a  sustained 
barrage  of  criticism  for  five  years.  Hie 
sight  of  its  closed  doors,  day  in  and  day 
out,  goaded  suspicions  that  dark  anti- 
democratic plots  were  hatching  behind 
them.  The  Senate's  secrecy  contrasted 
sharply  w4th  the  d^beraticms  of  the 
House,  which  were  not  only  open  to  the 
public  but  reports  of  which  were  widely 
circulated  through  the  newspapers.  Tht 
National  Gazette  fumed  in  1792: 

This  patrician  style,  this  concealment,  this 
affection  of  preeminence  but  Illy  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  government 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ack- 
nowledges no  superiority  of  one  legislative 
body  over  the  other,  and  to  assume  It  is  a 
violation  of  Its  principle,  and  an  Insult  to  the 
character  of  freemen.  It  Is  a  strange  m»»i»n 
In  republican  policy,  that  the  agents  of  the 
people  should  keep  their  deliberations  con- 
cealed from  those  from  whom  they  derive 
their  poUtlcal  existence. 

Tet  while  this  pcXicj  was  soon  bltteriy 
attacked  for  its  aristocratic  connotations, 
it  was  apparently  not  adopted  in  a  de- 
liberately anti-republican  spirit.  The 
Senate  was  merely  following  the  prece- 
deai  of  Its  predecessor,  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation.  Even  the  most  out- 
spoken critics  of  patrician  pretensions 
voiced  little  objection  at  the  time.  Mac- 
lay,  the  bitter  foe  of  aristocracy,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  assigned  to 
write  the  Senate's  Standing  Rules  which 
not  only  said  nothing  about  opening  the 
Senate's  doors  but  ordered  that  "invi- 
olable secrecy  shall  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  all  matters  transacted  in  the 
Senate  .  .  ." 

In  their  letters  home,  senators  Justi- 
fied their  decision.  Samuel  Johnston  of 
North  Carolina  claimed  that  opening  the 
doors  to  visitors  would  encourage  postur- 
ing— can  we  imagine  posturing  by  Sena- 
tors?— waste  time,  and  cost  money. 
Paine  Wlngate  of  New  Hampshire  told 
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friends.  "You  know  I  am  not  a  friend  to 
mystery  and  hjrpocrlsy.  but  there  are 
certain  foibles  iriAcYi.  are  InseparaUe 
from  men  and  bodies  of  men  and  per- 
haps considerable  faults  which  had  bet- 
ter be  concealed  from  observation.  How 
would  all  the  little  domestic  transactions 
of  even  the  best  regulated  family  appear 
if  exposed  to  the  world  .  .  ." 

The  Senate's  doors  remained  tightly 
closed  throughout  the  First  Congress, 
but  the  battle  to  pry  them  open  was 
brewing. 

Once  the  ground  rules  for  the  Smate 
and  House  were  laid,  the  House  turned 
its  attention  to  financing  the  new  gov- 
ernment. Upstairs,  however,  the  Senate 
still  fioundered  over  questions  of 
etiquette,  matters  it  considered  of  equal 
Importance  to  the  concerns  before  the 
House.  The  arrival  of  Vice  President 
Adams  raised  a  number  of  procedural 
questions.  "Bonny  Johnny  Adams,"  as 
Maclay  satirically  called  him.  was  fresh 
from  nine  years  abroad  as  American 
minister,  chiefly  to  England,  Many  fdt 
the  experience  had  undermined  his  na- 
tive republican  simplicity.  With  the 
House  of  Lords  in  mind,  Adams  wanted 
the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  be  called 
the  "Usher  of  the  Black  Rod."  Senators 
must,  he  believed,  be  called  the  "Right 
Honorable"  in  the  minutes.  But  Adams' 
greatest  story  was  his  own  role.  Survey- 
ing the  Senate,  he  was  much  distressed. 
Malclay  recorded  Adams'  plaintive 
speech: 

Gentlemen,  I  feei  great  dUBculty  bow  to 
act.  I  am  possessed  of  two  separate  powers  . . . 
I  am  Vice  President.  In  this  I  am  noth- 
ing, but  I  may  be  everything.  But  I  am 
president  also  at  the  Senate.  When  the 
n«sldent  comet  into  the  Senate,  what  ahall 
I  be?  I  cannot  be  president  then.  No  OenUe- 
men,  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  I  wish  gentlemen 
to  think  what  I  shaU  be. 

Maclay  goes  on: 
Hera  as  If  opprSssed  wiUi  a  senae  of  his  dis- 
tressed situation,  he  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair.  A  solemn  silence  ensued.  Ood  for- 
give me,  for  it  was  Involuntary  but  the  pro- 
fane muscles  of  my  face  were  in  tune  for 
laughter  In  spite  of  my  iTw^i«pAtttlqn. 

Next  Adams  turned  his  attention  to 
a  title  for  the  president.  He  and  several 
senators  felt  that  "President  of  the 
United  States"  was  too  humVe  an  appe- 
latlon.  Afterall.  there  were  "Presidents" 
of  fire  companies  and  cricket  clubs.  The 
senators  finally  hit  upon  a  title  the  ma- 
jority liked— "His  Highness,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Protector  of  the  Ri^ts  of  the  Same"— 
and  hoped  the  House  would  go  along. 
The  House  would  not.  "President",  its 
members  argned.  was  perfectlv  good 
enough.  Several  members,  not  wldilng  to 
appear  reluctant  in  the  distribution  of 
appropriate  titles,  devised  one  for  the 
portly  vice  president.  Adams,  who  wore 
a  side-curling  wig  on  his  balding  head, 
was  thereafter  lampooned  as  "His  Ro- 
tundity." 

While  this  bickering  was  going  on.  the 
president-elect  was  mftUng  i^  ^j^y  ^ 
New  York.  The  Inauguration  was  set  for 
April  30  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
Senators  ass^bled  in  their  chambets 


that  morning  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
House  and  the  new  chief  executive. 
Everyone  was  a  bit  nervous  and  con- 
fused— ^not  the  least  being  Adams.  Min- 
utes before  Washington  was  to  arrive, 
the  vice  presidoit  again  sought  help 
from  the  senators: 

Oentlemen,  I  wish  for  the  direction  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  wlU,  I  suppose,  ad- 
dress the  Congress.  How  shall  I  behave?  How 
shall  we  raoelve  It?  Shall  It  be  sitting  or 
standing? 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  that 
followed,  the  representatives  arrived  at 
the  door.  This  raised  the  question  as  to 
how  they  were  to  tie  received.  While  the 
senators  were  trying  to  decide  what  to 
do.  the  rqiresentatives  filed  in  and  un- 
ceremoniously took,  their  seats.  Finally, 
preceded  by  dnmis  and  bagpipes.  George 
Washington  arrived,  and  was  escorted 
out  onto  the  balcony  where  he  took  his 
oath  of  office. 

With  this  ceremony  finished.  Maclay 
rejoiced  that  at  last  the  Senate  could 
get  down  to  the  business  of  government. 
But  it  was  not  yet  to  be.  Washington  had 
hardly  left  the  chamber  when  the  exas- 
perathig  Adams  brought  up  the  matter 
of  how  the  Senate  should  respcmd  to  the 
president's  Inaugural  address.  Their 
patience  tor  then  thoroughly  tried,  the 
senators  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  prepare  a  reply  which  they 
would  then  deliver  to  the  president  at 
his  residence. 

On  May  18.  the  Senate  traveled  by 
carriage  to  Washington's  house  on 
Cherry  Street.  Maclay  grumbled  all  the 
way  but  left  us  a  good  description  of 
what  followed: 

We  made  our  bows  as  we  entered,  and  the 
Vloe-Presldent,  having  made  a  bow,  began  to 
read  an  address.  He  was  much  confused.  Ttie 
paper  trembled  In  his  hand,  though  he  had 
the  aid  of  both  by  resting  It  on  his  hat, 
whlcb  he  held  In  his  left  hand.  He  read  very 
badly  aU  that  was  on  the  front  page.  The 
turning  of  the  page  seemed  to  restore  him. 
and  he  read  the  rest  with  more  propriety. 

Hie  President  took  his  reply  out  of  his 
coa^MCket.  He  had  his  q>ectacles  In  his 
Jacket-pocket,  having  hu  hat  In  his  left 
hand  and  the  paper  In  his  right.  He  had  too 
many  objects  for  his  hands.  .  .  . 

He  held  his  hat  and  his  spectacles  and 
his  paper.  So.  he  had  too  many  objects 
for  his  hands. 

Having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  which 
was  not  very  easy,  considering  the  en- 
gagement of  his  hands — holding  the  hat 
and  hidding  the  paper — he  read  the  reply 
with  tolerable  exactness  and  without 
emotion. 

On  the  surface,  it  may  seem  that  the 
Senate  was  merely  frittering  away  pre- 
cious time  in  fussing  over  its  relations 
with  the  president.  But.  as  historian  For- 
rest McDonald,  in  his  The  Presidency  of 
Creoroe  WoMhington,  noted,  "beneath  all 
this  nonsensical  ostentaticm  and  formal- 
ity ...  lay  some  deadly  serious  Jockey- 
ing for  power  .  .  .  The  exaggerated  def- 
erence toward  the  president  was  de- 
signed, at  least  in  part,  to  ensure  that  if 
court  ptditics  developed,  the  senators 
would  have  first  rank  as  courtiers.  The 
exaggerated  insistence  on  formality,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  part  of  a  design  by 


the  senators  to  protect  their  jweroga- 
tives  against  executive  encroachment" 
One  might  conclude  that  the  Senate's 
persistent  claims  to  superiority  over  the 
House  might  have  resulted  in  such  Ut- 
temess  that  their  interactions  were  suf- 
fused with  mutual  rancor.  But  that  was 
generally  not  the  case.  Relations  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  during  the 
First  Congress  were  usually  friendly. 
Joint  committees,  exchanged  inf(»ma- 
tlon.  visits  to  each  others'  chambers,  and 
social  contacts  all  helped  promote  good 
will. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  Senate  spent 
the  whole  First  Congress  arguing  over 
etiquette  and  form.  Despite  its  foitdes. 
the  first  Senate  left  behind  a  record  of 
solid  achievement,  as  we  shall  see. 

When  Washington  replied  to  the  Con- 
gress' response  to  his  inaugural  address, 
he  told  the  senators  and  representatives 
that  he  was  ready  and  eager  to  Join  with 
than  "in  the  arduous  but  pleasing  task 
of  attempting  to  make  a  nation  happy." 
Both  Houses  of  Congress,  dominated  by 
strcmg  Federalist  majorities,  set  about 
this  task  with  <q>tiniism. 

The  first  order  of  substantive  busi- 
ness in  putting  the  machinery  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  woric  was  the  rais- 
ing of  the  revenue  to  run  it.  In  mid- 
May,  the  House  passed  a  revenue-pro- 
ducing tariff  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  Sn- 
ate.  The  Senate  added  numerous  amend- 
ments and  sent  the  measure  back  to  the 
House  which  rejected  nearly  every  one 
of  them.  In  ccHiference,  a  bill  acceptable 
to  both  Houses  was  finally  hammered 
out  and  passed.  This  may  sound  pretty 
routine  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to 
such  negotiations.  But  itnnginy  what  it 
was  like  in  1789  to  be  truly  feeling  your 
way  along — ^without  precedent,  without 
previous  experience  between  these  two 
Houses,  feeling  your  way  along — to  face 
your  colleagues  in  the  very  first  bargain- 
ing session,  where  you  felt  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Senate's  prestige  at  stake 
in  your  compromises. 

With  the  promise  of  revenue,  the 
House  and  Senate  set  up  various  execu- 
tive d^iartmaitB.  The  first  three  were 
the  Departments  of  Fcn^ign  Affairs, 
afterwards  named  the  Departments  of 
State.  Treasury,  and  War.  Washington 
selected  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  first 
Secretary  of  State,  thirty-flve-year-old 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  and  General  Henry  Knox,  who 
wraghed  300  pounds,  as  Secretary  of 
War. 

Next,  the  Congress  set  salaries  for 
everyone  from  the  Presidait  down  to  the 
clerlES  of  the  departments.  Washington 
had  suggested  that,  as  was  his  arrange- 
ment during  the  Revolution,  he  not  be 
paid  a  salary.  He  was  willing  to  be  reim- 
butsed  only  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
line  of  duty.  Many  senators,  however, 
recalled  that  those  bills  had  been  ratho- 
high  and  mi^t  go  higher  Wadiington's 
liquor  bin  alone — perish  the  thought,  for 
1789.  totaled  almost  $2,000.  $2,000!  How 
much  would  that  amount  to  m  these 
days  of  high  inflation?  So  they  decided 
to  allot  him  $25,000  a  year.  The  vice 
president  received  $5,000;  the  Secretary 
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of  State.  $3,500:  and  the  other  cabinet 
oOoen.  $3,000. 

Througtiout  the  summer  of  1789.  the 
House  and  Senate  struggled  to  agree  on 
a  set  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Bill  of  Righto." 
which  would  pacify  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  and  encourage  them  to 
rati^  the  whole  Constitution.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  amendmento  were  submitted 
to  the  states.  By  December  1791,  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  of  the  states  had 
ratified  them. 

As  the  first  session  of  ttie  First  Con- 
drew  to  a  close  in  September,  it 
I  clear  that  much  of  the  legislation  it 
had  produced  had  been  initiated  by  the 
House  and  fine-tuned  by  the  Senate.  The 
Scaoate  worked  over  House  bills  with 
great  diligence:  In  the  case  of  a  bill 
regulating  coastal  trade,  the  Senate 
made  100  amendmento.  This  was  largely 
how  the  tramers  of  the  Constitution  had 
viewed  the  Senate's  role.  But  the  Sen- 
ate also  made  two  major  contributions 
of  ito  own  to  the  session.  Tht  first  was 
the  Senate's  efforto  to  establish  ito  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  prerogatives. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Senators  in 
our  dav  would  go  back  and  read  the  his- 
toi7  of  the  Senate's  efforto  in  that  early 
day,  in  that  first  session,  to  establish 
ito  own  advice  and  consent  prerogatives. 
Perhaps  we  would  be  more  clearly  as- 
sured that  the  OHistitutional  provision 
regarding  advice  and  c<Hisent  is  not  a  pro 
forma — not  a  pro  forma — requirement 
and  that  the  Senate  does  not  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  rubberstamp  the  nominees 
of  any  President.  It  is  a  serious  respon- 
sibility and  it  is  an  event  which  gives 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  Senate,  the  opportunity  to  reach  a 
Judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  merlto  and 
qualifications  of  each  nominee  as  to 
whether  that  nominee  should  be  con- 
firmed or  rejected. 

The  second  contribution  was  embodied 
in  the  Judiciary  Act.  which  created  the 
third  branch  of  the  government. 

The  framers  of  the  Ccmstitution  en- 
visioned the  Senate  as  an  executive 
council  to  advise  and  restrain  the  presi- 
dent, particularly  in  the  areas  of  ap- 
poinUnento  and  treaty  making.  Before 
the  Senate  had  been  in  session  two 
months,  ito  powers  were  put  to  the  test. 
In  June.  John  Jay,  acting  as  temporary 
Secretary  of  State  untU  Jefferson  could 
return  from  Prance  where  he  was  the 
American  Minister,  appeared  before  the 
senatms  to  explain  that  President  Wash- 
ington desired  their  advice  and  consent 
to  appoint  William  Short  to  replace  Jef- 
ferson in  Paris. 

The  question  seemed  only  to  require 
a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  vote,  but  a  con- 
troversy arose  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  by  voice  votes  or  by  secret  ballot. 
Ifaelay  vehemently  suoported  the  secret 
ballot.  A  senator  who  openly  voted 
against  the  president,  he  argued,  would 
surdy  lose  his  place  in  the  presidential 
"sunshine."  or,  conversely,  he  m'ght  vote 
against  his  conscience  to  win  the  presi- 
dent's "warmth."  Ellsworth  of  Connect- 
icut argued  that  secret  balloto  were  the 


devices  of.  at  best,  the  bashful,  at  wont, 
the  most  "bad  and  unprincipled"  men. 
Maday's  forces  won  and.  by  secret  bal- 
lot, the  senators  declared  their  advice 
and  consent  to  Short's  appointment. 
This  was  but  the  first  of  several  spar- 
ring matches  between  the  president  and 
the  Souite  in  wtiich  the  latter  sought  to 
make  clear  that  ito  prerogatives  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with  by  the  former. 

In  August,  the  question  of  voting 
methods  arose  again  in  regard  to  treaty 
approval.  Washington  notified  the 
Senate  that  he  was  coming  to  their 
chamber  to  seek  their  advice  and  con- 
sent to  some  Indian  treaties.  This  time, 
despite  objections,  the  senators  voted 
that  they  would  record  their  positions  by 
voice  vote.  On  Saturday,  Augxist  22 — in- 
cidentally, the  dates  of  the  current  year, 
1981,  fsJl  on  the  same  days  as  those  in 
1789.  So  August  22,  of  1981  will  be  Sat- 
urday, Just  as  August  22,  1789  was  a 
Saturday.  On  Saturday  August  22, 
Washington  and  Qeneral  Knox  entered 
the  chamber  carrying  the  treaties  which 
Vice  President  Adams  read  aloud  to  the 
assembled  senators.  "Carriages  were 
driving  past."  reported  Maclay,  "and 
such  a  noise,  I  could  tell  it  was  something 
about  'Indians,'  but  was  not  a  master  of 
one  sentence  of  it.  Signs  were  made  to 
the  doorkeeper  to  shut  down  the  sashes." 

Adams  asked  the  senators  to  give 
their  advice  and  consent  to  the  first 
article,  but  Senator  Morris  said  it  was 
so  noisy  that  he  hadn't  heard  the 
article  and  asked  for  a  rereading. 
Adams  obliged,  but  when  he  again  asked 
for  the  senators'  verdict,  "there  was," 
Maclay  said,  "a  dead  pause."  The  sen- 
ators had  not  been  able  to  digest  the 
material  so  qulcldy,  but  were  so  In  awe 
of  tiaving  the  president  in  their  midst 
that  they  hesitated  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions. Another  reading  was  requested, 
but  still  the  senators  couldnt  vote. 
Qrowlng  more  bold,  ttiey  voted  to  post- 
pone their  declsi<Hi  and  finally  Morris 
moved  that  the  treaties  be  referred  to 
committee.  Seeing  "no  chance  of  a  fair 
investigation  of  subjecto  while  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sat  there,  with 
his  Secretary  of  War — weighing  300 
pounds,  as  I  indicated  earlier — to  sup- 
port his  opinions  and  overawe  the  timid 
and  neutral  part  of  the  Senate,"  Maclay 
seconded  the  motion. 

"As  I  sat  down."  Maclay  noted  "the 
President  of  the  United  States  started  up 
in  a  violent  fret.  "This  defeato  every  pur- 
pose of  my  coming  here'  were  the  first 
words  that  he  said."  Indeed,  Wasliing- 
ton  was  right.  The  c<mfrontation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  senators  had 
significance.  This  episode  ended  forever 
the  idea  that  obtaining  the  Senate's  ad- 
vice and  consent  was  merely  a  formality. 

Listen,  Senators  of  today !  Not  merely 
a  formality. 

Though  the  senators  approved  the 
treaties  two  days  later,  they  had  vigor- 
ously asserted  their  independence  from 
the  executive.  Washington  was  deeply 
insulted.  His  first  visit  to  the  Senate  was 
Ills  last,  establishing  he  precedent  of 
presidential  communic»tions  by  written 
message. 

While  the  importance  of  the  Senate's 


treaty  powers  became  more  and  more 
clear  as  jrears  passed,  the  significance 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  was  evident  at  ooce. 
The  Act  was  largely  the  work  of  three 
senators:  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut. 
Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Stroog  of 
Massachusetto.  By  coincidence,  all  three 
men  were  forty-four  years  old.  Although 
Ellsworth  was  known  for  his  copious  use 
of  snuff  and  his  disconcerting  habit  of 
talking  to  himself,  many  of  his  col- 
leagues regarded  Ellsworth  as  one  of  the 
shrewdest  members  of  the  Senate.  In 
1796,  Washington  acknowledged  the 
Connecticut  senator's  political  and  legal 
aciunen  l^  naming  lilm  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Paterscm  had  led 
the  fight  of  the  small  states  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  year  after 
the  Judiciary  Act  passed,  he  resigned 
from  the  Senate  to  become  governor  of 
New  Jersey.  Who  would  want  to  resign 
from  the  Senate  to  become  a  Qovemor? 
Well,  he  did.  Three  years  later,  Wash- 
ington named  him  an  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  he  helped  to 
create.  Strong  was  another  able  lawyer, 
whose  seriously  impaired  eyesight,  the 
result  of  smallpox,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  rising  to  the  top  of  Massachusetto' 
political  ladder. 

The  leading  Antifederalisto  in  the  Sen- 
ate, notably  Lee  and  Orayson  of  Virginia, 
Butler  of  South  Candina,  Langdon  and 
Wingate  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maclay 
of  Pennsylvania,  greatly  feared  a  system 
of  strong  federal  courto,  viewing  them  as 
a  threat  to  state  sovereignty  and  the  peo- 
ple's righto.  Though  staunch  PederaUsto, 
Ellsworth.  Paterson  and  Strmg  could  see 
the  validity  of  such  fears  and  steered  a 
middle  course.  They  devised  an  Intricate 
system  of  federal  and  state  courto  which 
shared  Judicial  sovereignty  and  allayed 
Antifederalist  fears.  Their  ingenious  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  Ju^  17  and  became 
law  on  September  24.  Two  days  later, 
John  Jay  of  New  York  was  confirmed  as 
the  first  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  second  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress ccmvened  on  January  6,  1790. 
Washlngt<m  stood  before  a  Join  session 
to  deliver  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage which  contained  a  long  shcH)ping 
list  of  proposals  for  legislation.  Among 
them  were  a  unlf(»in  system  of  weighto 
and  measiires,  procedures  for  naturalis- 
ing new  cltixens.  and  action  on  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
This  last  issue,  Hamilton's  proposals, 
would  occupy  the  Congress  throughout 
the  sessim,  generate  the  bitterest  de- 
bates thus  far,  and  txpoat  the  first  scan- 
dal to  touch  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  tempest  grew  out  of  two  of  Ham- 
ilton's recommendations.  The  first  was 
that  the  certificates  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  originally  issued  to  soldiers 
and  farmers  who  had  supplied  the  army 
with  goods,  be  redeemed  at  par  by  a 
new  issue  of  stock.  Secondly.  Hamilttm 
proposed  that  the  state  debto  be  as- 
sumed by  the  federal  government  in  the 
same  way. 

The  old  certificates  had  Icmg  since  de- 
preciated to  as  low  as  fifteen  cento  on 
the  dollar,  and.  at  that  rate,  most  had 
been  assigned  to  speculators  by  the  im- 
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porerished  sotdlers  and  fannen.  When 
Hamilton  permitted  advanoe  Informa- 
tion of  his  scheme  to  leak  out.  the  rate 
quickly  roee  to  fifty  cento  on  the  d<dlar. 
Suddenly,  three  swift  ships  set  sail  from 
New  York's  harbor  for  the  South  to  buy 
up  as  many  certificates  as  ixMslMe  at 
the  former  price  before  the  news  reached 
the  backcountry.  There  was  no  televi- 
sion, no  radio,  no  telephone,  no  wire- 
less telegraph. 

It  was  wlt.spered  that  among  the  own- 
ers of  these  ships  were  members  of  Con- 
gress. Can  one  imagine!  Representative 
James  Jackson  of  Georgia  thimdered 
from  the  House  fioor,  "My  soul  rises  in- 
dignant at  the  avaricious  and  moral  tur- 
pitude displayed."  So  also  rose  the  souls 
of  his  fellow  citizens  who  had  parted 
with  their  certificates  for  fifteen  cento  on 
the  dollar!  It  was  reported  that  the  al- 
ready wealthy  Senator  Robert  Morris 
stood  to  make  $18  million  from  the 
scheme.  Maclay,  always  ready  to  b^eve 
the  worst  of  his  colleagues,  confided  in 
his  diary.  "I  really  fear  the  members  of 
Congress  are  deeper  in  this  business  than 
any  others." 

Maclay  wrote  that  the  Senate,  having 
nothing  else  to  do  while  the  House  was 
arguing  over  the  certificate  issue,  ad- 
journed early  each  day  so  that  ito  mem- 
bers might  go  below  and  watch  the 
heated  debates.  After  almost  a  month  of 
debate,  led  by  pro-Hamilton  Federalisto. 
James  Monroe  of  Virginia  offered  what 
he  felt  was  a  Just  compromise  which  per- 
mitted both  tlie  speculators  and  the  orgi. 
inal  certificate  holders  to  earn  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Maclay  applauded  Monroe's  proposal 
but  lamented,  "The  opposition  are  gov- 
erned by  principle,  but  I  fear  in  this  case 
interest  will  outweigh  principle."  He  was 
right.  Hamilton's  original  funding  meas- 
ure passed  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
In  the  months  that  followed,  it  was  re- 
vealed that  almost  forty  of  the  measure's 
most  vocal  supporters  stood  to  profit 
from  ito  passage.  In  the  Senate  these  in- 
cluded Robert  Morris.  Caleb  Strong,  John 
Langdon,  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Pierce  Butler, 
Ruf us  King,  and  Philip  Schuyler,  Hamil- 
t<m's  own  father-in-law. 

When  Congress  turned  ito  attention  to 
the  problem  of  state  debto.  it  immediately 
stumbled  upon  another  hcmet's  nest. 
These  also  had  been  largely  hnught  up 
by  speculators — Senatw  Morris,  for  ex- 
ample, owning  most  of  the  outstanding 
debt  of  Virginia.  In  addition,  states  with 
smaller  obligations  faUed  to  see  the  Jus- 
Uce  of  being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
stotes  with  large  debto.  Hamilton  and 
his  forces  encountered  heated  opposition 
which  threatened  to  tie  up  the  entire 
session. 

Aid  came  to  the  Federalist  from  an 
unlikely  quarter— Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Jeffers<ni  later 
claimed  that  the  resolution  of  the  im- 
passe resulted  from  a  deal  he  struck 
with  Hamilton  over  dinner.  Jefferson 
promised  to  use  his  infiuence  to  induce 
the  southern  states  to  support  assump- 
tion in  return  for  a  promise  that  the 
nation's  permanent  capital  would  be 
placed  somewhere  along  the  Potomac. 
Recent  scholarship  has  challenged  Jef- 


ferson's memory  and  revealed  a  story 
far  more  complicated.  Nevertheless,  dur- 
ing June  and  July  of  1790,  several  votes 
were  changed,  and  Hamilton's  assimip- 
tioa  bill  passed. 

As  Important  as  assumption  was,  the 
other  half  of  the  compromise  of  1790 
was  equally  significant  and  represento 
the  Senate's  chief  contribution  to  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress.  For 
a  detailed  discussicKi  of  the  incredible 
behind-the-scenes'  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing that  led  up  to  the  decision  on  the 
capital's  permanent  home,  I  am  indebted 
to  Kenneth  Boiling,  whose  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. "Politics  in  the  First  Con- 
gress" oxitains  an  excellent  chapter  on 
the  subject. 

Senators  arrived  in  New  York  know- 
ing that  the  residence  question  would 
likely  be  the  most  divisive  issue  to  come 
before  the  First  Congress.  In  the  length 
of  time  it  was  before  them,  in  the  poli- 
ticking it  engendered  off  the  fioor  and 
in  the  number  of  seemingly  unrelated 
areas,  like  assumption,  into  which  it 
intruded,  the  residence  issue  suimssed 
all  others.  In  a  nation  so  aware  of  ito 
sectional  differences  that  it  seriously 
speculated  about  the  best  place  to  divide 
the  country  into  two  nations,  the  prob- 
lem had  been  a  plague  since  1783  and 
almost  prevented  the  adoptim  of  the 
resolution  calling  the  new  government 
into  being  in  the  summer  of  1788. 

Of  course,  the  outcome  of  the  months 
of  bitter  arguing  and  ccunplex  sectional 
maneuvering  was  the  decision  to  move 
the  capital  to  a  site  along  the  Potomac, 
but  it  came  only  after  dozens  of  alterna- 
tives were  discarded.  Senator  Morris 
ceaselessly  lobbied  for  a  site  near  Tren- 
ton on  the  Delaware  River,  where,  his 
enemies  pointed  out,  he  happened  to  own 
a  large  tract  of  land.  As  part  of  the  final 
deal,  while  the  new  southern  capital 
was  made  ready.  Ccxigress  would  move 
to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years  l>eginning 
with  the  First  Congress'  third  session. 

C<mgress  adjotmied  on  August  12, 1790. 
and  bid  goodbye  to  New  York  City.  Sen- 
ator Maclay.  ^wf^rs  grumbling,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  senators  who  had  found 
the  city  inhospitable.  He  claimed  that  in 
six  months  he  did  not  receive  a  single 
invitation  from  a  citizen  of  that  city. 
More  convivial  memlsers  oi  Congress, 
however,  were  overwhelmed  with  atten- 
tion. 

Sectional  politics,  not  the  city's  hos- 
pitality, were  the  prime  factors  in  the 
Congress'  decision  to  move  on.  When  the 
members  reconvened  for  their  third  ses- 
sion on  December  6.  1790.  they  found 
that  the  influx  of  so  many  government 
officials  had  overtaxed  Philadelphia's 
housing  facilities.  There  were  the  usual 
complainto  about  high  prices,  but  thrifty 
Maclay  paid  only  $3.00  per  week  for  roan 
and  board,  a  dollar  less  than  in  New 
York. 

In  his  opening  message  to  the  third 
sessian.  President  Washington  mentioned 
the  military  expedition  of  General  Josiah 
Harmar  to  queU  the  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  Territory.  Although  his  au- 
dience did  not  yet  know  that  Harmar's 
forces  had  met  with  disaster,  they  were 
briefly  upset  by  what  they  considered  a 


waging  of  war  without  a  declaratlan  by 
Congress.  They  were  soon  too  busy  with 
two  new  economic  reporto  from  Ham- 
ilton, however,  to  worry  about  Harmar 
and  the  Indians.  The  first  called  for 
chartering  a  national  bank.  The  second 
recommended,  among  other  levies,  a  tax 
on  the  producers  of  "spiritous  liquors" 
which,  though  it  passed,  would  set  to 
brewing  the  discontent  ttiat  would  later 
erupt  into  the  Whiskey  Rdselllon  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  bank  bill  occupied  most 
of  the  tiiiid  session.  To  the  extreme  an- 
noyance of  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
and  the  Antifederalists.  wi^min-jin  openly 
managed  ills  supporters  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  bills  enemies  argued  that 
not  only  would  the  bill  benefit  northern 
commercial  Interesto  and  the  wealtli^, 
but  it  might  t>e  imconstituUonaL  Despite 
these  objections,  the  Federalist  majori- 
ties in  both  Houses  carried  the  day.  Tlie 
measure's    critics,    however,    succeeded 
briefly  in  raising  doubto  in  Washington's 
mind  about  the  wisdom  of  ntgning  the 
bill.  Faced  with  Hamilton's  masterful  re- 
buttal and  the  veiled  threato  <A  northern 
senators  to  reopen  the  issue  of  a  south- 
em  capital.  Washington  signed  the  bdlL 
Amidst  the  soft  glow  of  candles  and 
increasing  factionalism  exhituted  by  the 
debates  over  the  bank  bill,  the  First  Con- 
gress came  to  an  end  on  March  3,  1791. 
As  the  senators  iM'^iared  to  return  to 
their  homes,  they  could  look  back  with 
satisfaction.  Despite  the  peccadilloes  of 
Adams    and    their   own   concern    with 
proper  etiquette,  they  had  gotten  a  new 
nation  on  ito  feet  and  uzuler  way.  They 
iiad  witoessed  the  counting  of  the  flist 
electoral  votes  and  Uie  Inauguration  of 
the  nations  first  president.  They  made 
certain  that  the  president  undentood 
that  their  ctxistltutional  powers  could 
not  be  trifled  with  and  they  had  estab- 
lished precedente  at  every  turn.  They 
Itad  set  up  the  executive  departmento  of 
War.  State,  and  Treasury.  While  the 
soiators  mainly  had  fine-timed  bills  sent 
them  from  the  House,  they  had  also 
initiated  such  major  legislation  as  the 
Judiciary  Act,  and  they  hoped  that  they 
had  finally  rescdved  the  residence  ques- 
ti(m. 

In  addition  to  major  legislation,  the 
Senate  c(»sidered  many  t^lls  of  a  rou- 
tine nature  among  the  144  measures  that 
it  rec^ved  <a  initiated  dtiring  the  First 
Congress.  Incidentally,  of  that  number, 
the  Senate  passed  118  bills,  of  which  94 
Ijecame  putilic  law.  The  very  first  public 
law  was  signed  on  June  1.  1789.  and  It 
provided  for  the  administration  of  oaths 
to  public  officials  in  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Other  acto  provided  for  the 
custody  of  the  nation's  official  seal,  for 
the  construction  of  li^thouses,  for  the 
registratltm  of  sailing  vessds.  patmta 
and  copyrighto.  and  for  the  enumeration 
of  the  nation's  population. 

That  first  census,  hy  the  way.  counted 
subtly  under  four  mllUon  inhabitants, 
including  approximately  700,000  men 
and  women  hdd  in  chattel  slavery.  The 
coisus  revealed  that  Ph'laddphia  was 
then  our  largest  city  and  that  the  center 
of  population  lay  twenty-three  miles  east 
of  Baltimore.  Based  on  the  1790  census, 
each  member  of  the  House  would  repre- 
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Hi^t  %  dlsMct  ol  apiuxHlmately  33.000 
panant  (comiwrad  with  aa  aver»g*  ctf 
ftli^M  a  ramlt  of  the  1980  oensiu). 
At  ttM  MiiM  tlnw,  the  elie  d  etatee  rep- 
iiMantnil  bv  Moators  raoced  from  69,000 
In  DeUwan  to  892.000  In  Virginia,  the 
natton'e  most  p<Kniloai  state. 

VoiOBM  I  of  the  Documentary  HUtory 
of  tJte  Ftnt  Federal  Congreu  offers  an 
eiceilflnt  overview  of  the  earliest  Senate 
which  wiaM-irr  us  to  put  its  work  Into  per- 
spective and  even  further  enhances  my 
reveet  for  our  predecessors  who  met  for 
the  very  first  ttane  192  years  ago.  I  close 
with  this  quote: 

ins  FMt  F>d«ml  OongraM  oonTviMd  in 
•  Ubm  of  nft*~"'  crlala.  Tba  fint  n*tton  to 
win  Indspwulanc*  from  a  BuropMun  colonial 
•mplra  and  a  naw  nation  Ims  than  a  decade 
ramofed  fitim  lU  Rerolutlon.  th«  United 
BtatM  faead  real  danger*  of  falUng  into 
uoaicby  or  Jeaiinlliiii  In  fact,  tbe  Flrat  Con- 
««M  eumftonted  in  one  form  or  anotber  al- 
niast  every  problem  that  would  rlae  to  plague 
or  *»«  eefn  Ute  0nlon  of  tbe  Statea  In  the 
future:  eereeilnii  ....  SUtea'  right*,  consU- 
tutlonal  amendnMnt,  admlaelon  of  new 
state*,  threat  of  war,  mUltary  preparedness. 
i..«i^tto«  depreaalon.  unfavorable  trade 
balance  and  tarlir  reform,  taxation,  specula- 
tion. se«.llnii*1l*iii.  slavery,  Indian  affmlrs. 
Teterans*  penT«""«,  congreaalonal  salaries, 
election  iRegulartUe*.  government  support  of 
science,  government  patronage  of  the  arU. 
administration  of  public  lands,  and  many 
others.  Some  of  the  problem*  it  solved;  some 
It  merely  postponed.  Tet,  despite  its  dlfflcul- 
tlea,  tbe  Congrees  survived,  leaving  to  tbe 
fnttire  a  sturdy  foundation  on  which  a  great 
nattoa  could  build. 
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PWleral  Savings  of  Washington.  D.C: 
ownership  of  a  1972  automobile;  owner- 
ship of  two  checking  accounts  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  banks,  one  checking  ac- 
count in  a  Madison,  Wis.,  bank  and  one 
savings  lucount  in  a  Madison,  Wis., 
hank  The  combined  balance  as  of  this 
date  in  these  four  accounts  is  $12,736.15. 

I  f^ien  hold  a  land  contract  on  a  house 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the  amount  of 
$77,677.69  and  a  note  on  my  former  resi- 
dence in  Washington  at  3220  Ordway 
Street  in  the  amount  of  $6,881.42. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about 
$500,000. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  Is 
an  accurate  record  of  my  flnannlal  hold- 
ings and  obllgatloDS. 

STATS  AMD  LOCAL  OTOOltS  TAZBS  BSCSBO  SSKATS 


OBISBR  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ncnstnr  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Paonau. 
such  of  my  time  as  he  may  utilise  and 
tbe  remainder  thereof  to  Mr.  Zoihiskt 
If  he  should  have  need  f  ot  It  in  addltl<m 
to  tbe  time  allocated  to  him  under  the 
special  order. 

Tbe  PRESnHNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognlns  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin* 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  will  not 
take  very  much  time. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  RTTURN  OF  SENATOR  WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
198S.  1965.  1967.  1970,  1972,  1073.  1974. 
1975.  1976.  1977.  1978.  1979,  and  1980,  I 
sobBOltted  for  the  Rxcou  a  history  of 
my  ^n^nMmx  holdings  fnnn  the  time  I 
WM  ftost  elected  to  the  Senate  in  Au- 
gust 1957  until  AprU  1980.  In  order  to 
bring  the  fnU  record  up  to  date,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  history  of  my  flnancial 
holdings  since  April  1980. 

Tbe  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are  in 
State  and  municipal  bonds  totaling 
$50JNW. 

My  other  assets  include  ownership  of 
a  home  In  Madison.  Wis.,  on  which  I 
owe  a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners; 
ownenhlp  of  my  home  and  furnishings 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  which  I  owe  a 
mortgage   to   the   Perpetual   American 


In  addition.  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  my  net  worth  and 
how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  1980 
Federal  income  tax  return  and  a  list  of 
all  hon(»«riums  received  during  1980. 

I  paid  $50,168  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  taxes  on  my  1980  income.  In 
addition.  I  paid  $12,009  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  on  1980  income. 

This  means  that  the  taxes  I  have  Just 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  added  together  ac- 
tually exceeded  my  entire  Senate  salary 
by  more  than  $1,500.  And  that  amount 
means  that  I  received  exa.tly  nothing 
net  last  year  from  the  Government.  In 
fact  I  was  paying  the  Government  $1,500 
for  the  privilege  of  working  for  it.  Of 
course  when  some  of  my  Wisconsin  con- 
stituents here  that  I  got  nothing  for  my 
work  as  a  Senator,  their  reaction  may 
be:  "PKOxmu  got  exactly  what  he  was 
worth  as  a  Senator:  Nothing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  (xtlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Nkt  WoaxH  or  anATOa  William  PmozMiUE 
A*  or  Mat  IMl 

Municipal  and  state  bonds,  SSO.000.00. 

Three  checking  and  one  saving  account: 

Waablngton  KS&T  checking.  SOSTSa. 

Washington  Riggs  checking,  91,245.18. 

Madison.  Wis.,  checking,  $3,766.46. 

Bladlson.  WU.,  savings,  97,787.00. 

4613  Buckeye  Rd..  Madison  land  contract. 
97,707.60. 

Note  on  Saao  Ordway  St..  WW,  Washington, 
D.C,  96M1.4X 

30BT  Ordway  Street,  NW.,  D.C: 

Aaseeed  value.  9318.938.00. 

Mortgage  value.  (969.642^6). 

Pumlahlngs,  915,000.00. 

118  Bradford   Lane,   Madison,  Wisconsin: 

Aseeesed  value.  946,100.00. 

Mortgage  value.  ( 933.387 JB). 

Cash  deposit  in  ClvU  Service  retirement. 
968.606.77. 

Total.  9601,108.68. 

RONOaAMA    RfSlVM)    Of    ISSO 

TPO  Chicago  Chapter.  Chicago,  ni.,  93,000. 

Toungstown  State  Unlveialty,  Youngstown. 
Ohio.  93.000. 

Denver  Dentocratic  Central  Committee, 
Denver.  Colo..  91,600. 

Weetem  States  Meat  Packing,  Anaheim. 
CaUf.,  91.600. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  HI.,  91.500. 

Pace  University,  Manhattan,  N.T.C,  91.000 

Wm.  Peterson  CoUege,  Wayne.  NJ.,  91,000. 

Southeastern  La.  SUte  U.,  Hammond.  La.. 
91,000.  

Boise  StaU  University,  Boise,  Idaho,  91.000. 


Boca  West,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  91,500. 

Washington  Poet — article.  9300. 

VanderbUt  Unlveralty,  NaahvlUe,  Turn., 
91,000. 

Franklin  University,  Columbiis,  Ohio, 
91.000. 

BCercyburst  College,  Erie,  Pa.,  91J260. 

Health  Seminar,  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  91.000. 

Democratic  Council,  Albuquerque,  N.  Max., 
91.000. 

Birmingham  Southern  College,  Birming- 
ham, Ala..  91,500. 

Ocean  County  CoUege,  Toms  River,  HJ., 
•1J»0.  _^ 

Computer  Dealers  Assn.,  Washington,  D.C., 
91,000. 

Towson  State  University,  Towaon,  Md., 
91.000.  ^„ 

Brookings    InsUtute,    Washington,    O.O.. 

9560. 
CATO  InsUtute,  9900. 

U5.  iMDiviDUAL  Ufcom  TAX  RrrxTSN,   1980, 

William  and  Ellen  H.  Pbozkiuc 

/ncome 

a.  Wages,  salanea,  Upa.  etc.,  990.838. 

9.  Interest  Income  (attach  Schedule  B  IT 
over  9400),  97,906.  ^  ,    „  .. 

10a.  Dividends  (attach  Schedule  B  If  over 
9400) ,  93,686. 

10c.  Subtract  line  10b  from  line  10a.  93,686. 

11.  Refimds  of  State  and  local  income 
taxes  (do  not  enter  an  amount  unless  you 
deducted  thoee  taxes  In  an  earlier  year — see 
page  0  of  instructions),  9360. 

13.  Business  Income  or  (loes)  (attach 
Schedule  C),  944.337. 

14.  Capital  gain  or  (loes)  (attach  Schedule 

D).  93.330. 

18  Pensions,  annuitlea.  rents,  royalties, 
partnerahlpa.  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E),  9974. 

ai.  Other  income  (state  nature  and 
source— see  page  10  of  instructions,  9a,00a 

33.  Total  income.  Add  amounts  in  column 
for  lines  8  through  31,  9144,603. 

AdjuttmenU  to  income 

34.  Employee  business  expenses  (attach 
Form  3106),  94.093. 

30.  Total  adjustments.  Add  lines  33 
through  39,  94.003. 

Adjusted  gross  income 

31.  Adjusted  gross  income.  Subtract  line 
30  from  line  33.  If  this  line  is  less  than  910,- 
000.  see  "Earned  Income  Credit"  (line  57) 
on  pages  13  and  14  of  instructions.  If  you 
want  IRS  to  flgtire  your  tax,  see  page  3  of 
InstrucUons,  9140.410. 

Tax  computation 
33.  Amotmt  from  line  31   (adjusted  gross 
income).  9140,410. 

33.  If  you  do  not  Itemize  deductions,  enter 
aero.  931,396.  _      ^^ 

34.  Subtract  line  33  from  line  33.  Use  the 
amount  on  line  34  to  find  your  tax  from  the 
Tax  Tables,  or  to  figure  your  tax  on  Schedule 
TC.  Part  1.  9119.114. 

36.  Tax.  Enter  tax  here  and  check  if  from 
Schedule  TC,  948.070. 

37.  Total.  Add  lines  36  and  36,  948,070. 

Credits 

47.  Balance.  Subtract  line  46  from  line  37 
and  enter  difference  (but  not  lea*  than  aero) , 

948,070. 

Other  taxes 

48.  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Sched- 
ule SE).  93.008. 

64.    Balance.    Add    line*   47    through    63, 

950,168. 

Payments 

66.  Total    Federal    Income   tax   withheld, 

930333. 

66.  1980  eetlmated  tax  paymenta  and 
amount  applied  from  1079  return,  933.035. 

63.  Total.  Add  lines  65  through  81.  963.888. 
Refund  or  balance  due 

63.  If  line  63  U  larger  than  line  64.  enter 
amount  overpaid,  93.080. 
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05.  Amount  of  line  68  to  be  applied  to  your 
1861  eetlmated  tax,  98,090. 

ITKMIlEn   DXOUCTlOltS   AlfB   OmaMMt  AMB 
DIVIDXKD  nrcoKs.   ISSO 

Sehadule  A—ttemimd  Dedmetleiu 
Medical  and  Dental  Expenses 

I.  One-half  (but  not  move  than  9160)  of 
insurance  preailvuns  you  paid  for  medical 
care.  (Be  sure  to  include  In  llhe  10  below.), 
9160. 

5.  Balance  of  insuranoe  premiums  for  med- 
ical care  not  entered  on  line  1,  $177. 

7.  Total   (add  lines  4  through  6e),  $177. 

8.  Enter  3%  of  Form  1040,  line  81,  94,313. 
10.  Total  medical  and  dental  crponaoo  (add 

lines  1  and  9).  Enter  hers  and  on  "«*  83, 
9150. 

Taxes 

II.  State  and  local  income,  911,973. 
13.  Real  estate,  93.388. 

13.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  table*), 
9749. 

16.  Total  taxes  (add  lines  11  thnnigh  16) . 
Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  916,010. 

Interest  expense 

17.  Home  mortgage,  94,966. 

18.  Credit  and  charge  card*.  9566. 

19.  Other  (itemize)  autrmobUe  loan.  975. 
30.  Total  interest  expense   (add  lines  17 

tftirough    19).   Enter   here   and  on  line   35 
95,806. 

Contrttmtiona 
31a.   Cash  contributtons  for  which   you 
have  receipts  or  cancelled  checks,  91,136. 

33.  Other  than  cash  (see  page  17  of  Instruc- 
Uons for  required  statement),  9860. 

34.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  31a 
through  33).  Enter  here  and  on  line  36 

91.985.  • 

MisceOaneous  deductions 

31.  Other  (itemize) : 

Tax  preparatien,  9750. 

Investment  expense,  936. 

Miscellaneous  expense*.  US8,   $170. 

33.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (add 
lines  30  and  31).  Enter  hera  and  on  line  38 
«945.  ' 

Summary  of  Itemized  Deductions 

33.  Total  medical  and  dental — ^from  line 
10.  9160. 

34.  ToUl  taves-  from  line  16,  916.010. 
36.  Total  interest — from  line  30.  9S.606. 
38.    ToUl    contributions — from    line    34 

91.986.  • 

38.  Total  miscellaneous — from  line  33.  9946 
30.  Add  lines  33  through  38.  934,696. 
40.  If  you  checked  Form  1040,  Filing  SUtus 
box:   3.  enter  91,700,  93.400. 


41.  Subtract  line  40  ftom  line  30.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  33.  (If  line  40 
Is  more  Chan  line  39,  see  the  instructions 
for  line  41  on  page  19.),  931,396. 
Pert  I  interest  income 

Lowy  note.  9606. 

O-Brlan,  97,046. 

United  Bank  *  Trust.  9353. 

3.  Total  Interest  Income.  Enter  here  and 
on  Ftonn  1040,  Une  9, 97,905. 

Part  II  dividend  income 

Dreyfus  Money  Market,  93,686. 

4.  Total  of  Une  3,  93,686. 

8.  Dividends  before  exclusion  (subtract 
line  7  from  Une  4) .  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040,  line  10a,  93,586. 

noRT  OB  (LOSS)  raoic  Btrsmas  ox  rsomnoir 
Part  / — Income 

la.  Oroas  reoelpto  or  sale*,  936,000. 

Ic.  Balance  (wbtract  line  lb  from  line  la). 
oasMo. 

3.  Ghtiss  profit  (subtract  Une  3  from  Une 
le).  935,000. 

6.   Total   Income    (add   lines  8   and  4), 

mjooo. 

Part  II^DedueUons 
39.  Travel  and  entertainment,  9126. 
S3.  Other  expenses  (qtedfy) : 

a.  Expenses  Incurred,  96366. 

b.  Bspenaes  recovered.  95366. 

38.  Total  deducUons  (add  amounts  In  col- 
umns for  lines  6  through  33s) ,  9136. 

34.  Net  prcrflt  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  33 
from  line  6) .  If  a  profit,  enter  on  R>nn  1040, 
line  13,  and  on  Schedule  SE.  Part  n,  Une  6a 
(or  Form  1041,  Une  6) .  If  a  loes,  go  on  to  Une 
35,  934,874. 

Piortr  ox  (LOBS)  rxoic  bitsinebs  ob  pborbsiov 
Part  I — Income 

la.  Oroas  receipt*  or  sales.  919365. 

la  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  Une  la) . 
919365. 

a.  Cost  of  goods  sold  and/or  operations 
(Schedule  C-1,  line  8) ,  9442. 

3.  Gross  profit  (subtract  line  3  Crom  line 
Ic).  919.413. 

6.  Total  Income  (add  lines  3  and  4) ,  919.413. 

Part  II— Deductions 
39.  Travel  and  entertainment,  900. 
33.  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  in  col- 
umns for  lines  6  through  33s),  960. 

5*-  ^**  P«*t   or   loss    (subtract   line  33 
from  line  6) .  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040 
Une  13.  and  on  Schedule  SE,  Part  n,  line  &a 
(or  Form  1041,  line  6) .  If  a  loes.  go  on  to  Une 
36,  919353. 
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Schedule  c-i.—cost  of  goods  sold  mmd/or 
operations 

4.  Matertals  and  supplies,  9442. 

6.  Add  line*  1,  2c  and  8  through  5,  $it3. 

8.  Cost  or  goods  sold  and/or  operatlaos 
(stU>tract  line  7  tram  Une  6) .  Eater  ban  and 
on  Part  I,  line  2,  9443. 

capital   OUNS   AMD    mSBIi 

Part  II— Long-term  capital  gains  and  losses- 
Assets  held  more  than  one  year 

8.  Mass  bonds,  August  14.  1978  to  Novem- 
ber 19,  1980,  910341,  916300,  94.660. 

11.  Add  Une*  8,  9  and  10  In  edumn  t  and 
column  g,  94,650. 

13.  Combine  Une  11,  column  f  and  line  11, 
column  g  and  enter  the  net  ir*«n  or  /!>»—>' 
94,659.  *^        \"-»;. 

16.  Combine  line*  12  through  IS,  94,680. 

18.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss) ,  combine 
lines  16  and  17,  94,659. 

Port  /// — Summary  of  parts  I  and  II 

19.  Combine  lines  7  and  18,  and  enter  tbe 
net  gain  or  (loes)  here,  94.659. 

21.  If  Une  10  shows  a  loe*  a.  Enter  one 
of  the  foUowing  amotmts:  (Ul)  If  hw  7  and 
line  18  are  net  loeees,  enter  amount  on  line 
7  added  to  50  percent  of  tbe  amount  on  line 
18.  93330. 

31.  b.  Enter  here  and  enter  as  a  loa*  on 
Form  1940,  Une  14,  tbe  smaUest  of:  (Ul)  Tax- 
able Income,  as  adjusted.  93330. 

sJTPpLBtxmu,  nrcoicx  ■rM»mir^ 

Property  A.  (d)  Depredatlan  (exidata  In 
Part  VI)  or  depletion  (attach  computation) , 
9366. 

(e)  Other  e^>enses  (explain  in  Part  VII) , 
9700. 

(f )  Net  loss,  9874. 

8.  Totals,  (d)  DeprecUtlon  (explain  In 
Part  VI)  or  depletion  (attach  computation) . 
9365. 

(e)  Other  expenses  (explain  In  Part  Vn) , 
9709. 

(f)  Net  loss,  9974. 

9.  Total  rent  and  royalty  income  or  (loes) . 
Combine  amounts  In  coltmms  (f)  and  (g), 
line  8.  Enter  here  and  Include  in  Une  IS 
below,  9074. 

Port  P/— Depreciotioii  claimed  in  part  tl. 
If  you  need  more  space,  use  Form  4582 
See  attached. 

(g)  Depredation  for  this  year.  9365. 
Totals  (Property  A) .  943300. 

Part  VII— expenses  claimed  in  part  II 
Other  (list) ,  see  attached. 
ProperUes,  A  9709. 


INCOME  AVERAGING 


B«M  ptriod  inceeis  snd  td)MitswuU 


1st  praeedini  2d  prandini  3d  prKsdisf 

base  pwiod  year  batciwriodyMr  bastpwiodyw 

lOT  1978  '1977 

(«}  Cb)  (c) 


I.  Enter  amount  from : 

Form  1040  (1977.  1978,  and  1979)-lliw  34 

Form  1040A  (1977  and  IS/SMirialO        

,  ,      Fo™  1040A  (1979)-line  U^"     " " 

ft  mS  n^J!"'"  '"li  r^T  •♦  «w»»«iii"hi  »77"iiid'i978T::::~ 

2  or  5  antar  t3.200  (in  col.  (d)! 


baa*  ptriod  ysK 


109,041 


aoe*.  911  sod  931_ 

I  or  4  tntor  uM  (iii  wL  (d)).'-~IIII " " " 

3  antar  {1,600  0*  ML  (d))..._„izz™:::: — 


3,000 
10S,041 


89.S78 
2,250 

«7."^"" 


7C^S40. 
2,258. 

'74,290' 


S-  Bait  parlod  incoma  (jadd  linat  3,  4  sad  5). 


71^335 


31219 
3.288 


106,041 


Computation  of  averageable  income 
7.  Taxable  income  for  1980  from  Schedule 
TC  (Form  1040) ,  Part  I,  Une  3,  9116,114 

0.  Subtract  Une  8  from  line  7,  9115,114 
,A*iL^^"**^  taxable  income  (subtract  line 
10  ftofti  Une  0).  If  leas  than  zero,  enter  zero, 

13.  Add  columns  (a)  through  (d),  Une  6, 
»ad  enter  here,  8347,194.  i  7.  "«»  o. 


87,328 


74,290 


791535 


13.  Enter  30  percent  of  Une  13,  9104.158. 

14.  Averageable  Inctane  (subtract  Une  13 
ftom  Une  11) ,  910366. 

Computation  of  tax 

15.  Amount  from  Une  13,  9104.168. 

16.  30  percent  of  line  14.  93,191. 

17.  Total  (add  lines  15  and  16),  9106349. 
19.  Total  (add  lines  17  and  18) ,  9106349. 


30.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  19  (eee  caution 
below),  945,744. 

31.  Tax  amount  on  line  17  (see  caution 
below),  945.744. 

33.  Tax  on  amount  on  Une  15  (see  caution 
below).  944,451. 

33.  Subtract  Une  22  from  Une  31,  91393. 

34.  Multiply  the  amoimt  on  Une  23  by  4, 
95.173. 
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M.  Tmx  (add  Uhm  90.  34.  uid  37).  SBtar 
b«r*  Hid  on  aclMdul*  TC  (Form  1040) ,  Pkrt  I. 
]\nm  4  and  ciMek  Schedule  O  box.  $M,916. 
ooMWTATioir  or  eocMt.  ncuBrrr 
-ncPLOTicnrr  tax 


Pmrt  ll—Oomputationi  of  net  eaminf  from 

lumform  $elf-€mplo]/ment 

Regular  Metbod 

5.  Net  pioflt  or  (loaa)  from:  a.  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040).  H4J27. 

6.  Total  (edd  lines  te  through  Se) .  044,337. 
S.  Adiusted  net  eamlnga  or  (loea)    from 

nonfwiB eetf -employment  (line  6.  m  edjuated 
byline  7),  H4,337. 

Honferm  optional  method 
Qa.   MnV"""^    amount   reportable   under 
both  optional  methods  oomMned  (farm  and 
nonfarm).  $1,000. 

Pmrt  III — Computation  of  toeial  tecwrity 
telf-emplojpnent  tax 

13.  Net  eamlngn  or  (loes) :  b.  Prom  non- 
farm  (from  line  8.  or  line  II  If  you  elect  to 
UM  the  Nonfarm  Optional  Method),  044,337. 

is.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loaa)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  line  13a  and  13b. 
(If  line  IS  la  leas  than  0400.  you  are  not  sub- 
ject to  self-employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  In 
rest  of  achedule) ,  044.337. 

14.  The  largast  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  aeU-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  eecurlty  or  railroad  retirement  taxes 
for  1880  la.  039,000. 

10.  Balance  (subtract  line  16c  from  line  14) . 
036.900. 

IT.  Self-employment  Income — line  13  or  10. 
whichever  Is  smaller.  $36,000. 

18.  Self -employment  tax.  (If  line  17  U 
03&JMO.  enter  03.097.90;  If  less,  multiply  the 
amount  on  line  17  by  .081.)  Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040.  line  48.  03.098. 

TAX    COMrVTATIOM     SCHXDUI^ 

Part  I — CompiUafton  of  tax  for  taxpayers 
toho  cannot  use  the  tax  tablet 

1.  Snter  the  amount  from  Form  1040.  line 
34.  $110,114. 

X.  MulUpIy  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptlona  claimed  on  Form  1040,  Une  7, 
$4/)00. 


S.  Tax&ble  moome.  Subtract  line  3  from 
line  1.  (Figure  your  tax  on  this  amount  by 
uslnc  the  Tax  Rate  Schedules  or  one  of  the 
other  methods  listed  on  line  4.),  $118,114. 

4.  Income  Tax.  Knter  tax  and  check  If 
from:  x  Form  4730.  Also  enter  on  Form 
1040.  line  36,  $48,070. 
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ucFLOTKx  Busxmas 
Employee   Imtineu  expenie*  deductible  in 
computing  adfutted  groea  income  on  form 
1040.  line  3i 

33.  Other   Kxpenses:    Schedule   attached. 
$3,000- 

34.  Total  of  lines  19  through  33,  $3,809. 
36.  Excess  expenses  (lines  34  leas  Une  3S). 

Enter  here  and  include  on  Form  1040.  line 
34.  $3,608. 

t3et%oTWE  suaiNxaa  xxrafsn 
R.  pmoxMiax 


AutomoWle  expenses 

A.  Months  auto  held  for  buslneaa  use,  0 
months. 

B.  Total  mUeage  for  months  In  A.  7,000 
miles. 

C.  Portion  of  B  applicable  to  business. 
4.900  miles. 

/tegular  method: 
1.  Oaaollne.  oU.  lubrication,  etc.,  $637. 
3.  Repairs,  $393. 

3.  Tins,  supplies,  etc.. 

4.  Other:  Taxes.  $i8.  Lease  payment, 
$3,040.  Insurance.  $S39. 

8.  Total  $4,736. 

e.  Percentage  of  expense  applicable  to 
business  (line  C  above  divided  by  line  B 
above) .  70  00  percent. 

7.  Buslnees  portion  (line  6  multiplied  by 
line  6).  $3,308. 

9.  Total.  $3,308. 

16.  Enter  the  amount  from  line  0  or  line 
16  whichever  la  used  $3,308. 

17.  And  parking  fees  and  tolls  $300. 

18.  Total,  $3,608. 

Employee  butineta  experue*  deductible  in 
computing  adjusted  grose  income  on  farm 
1040.  line  31 

19.  Airplane,  boat,  railroad,  etc.,  fares, 
$384. 


31.  AutomobUa 
$3,508. 

33.  Other  Expenses:  1,400  ml.  second  oar. 
$380. 

34.  Total  of  Unas  10  through  33,  $4,073. 
38.  Lsss:  Bmployer'a  paymsnts  for  above 

expenses  (other  than  amounts  Included  on 
Form  W-3),  $3,648. 

36.  Excess  expenses  (line  34  leas  line  36). 
Enter  here  and  include  on  Form  1040,  line 
34.  $1,433. 
ISAXXMT7II  TAX  ON  PnsOMAI.  SHIVICB  XMCOMB 

PersoTMl  service  income 
Wages.  $90,838. 
Bualneea  Income.  $44,337. 
Miscellaneous.  $3,000. 
Deductions  against  personal  service  income 
Employee  business,  exp.,  $4,093. 

I.  Total  personal  service  Income.  $137,066. 
3.  Total  deductions  agalnat  personal  serv- 
ice Income,  $4,093. 

3.  Personal  service  net  Income— Subtract 
total  of  line  3  from  total  of  line  1,  $133,078. 

4.  Enter  your  adjusted  gross  Income,  $140,- 
410. 

6.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  4.  Enter  result  as  a  percent- 
age. If  more  than  100  percent,  enter  100  per- 
cent. Round  to  nearest  4  numbers,   .9470. 

6.  Enter  your  taxable  Income,  $116,114. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5.  $109,018. 

9.  Personal  service  taxable  Income.  Sub- 
tract line  8  from  line  7.  $109,013. 

10.  If:  on  Form  1040.  you  checked  box  3  or 
box  6.  enter  $60,000,  $60,000. 

II.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9.  If  line  10 
Is  more  than  line  0.  do  not  complete  rest  of 
form.  $49,013. 

13.  Enter  60  percent  of  line  11.  $34JM>7. 

13.  Tax  on  amoimt  on  line  6*.  $51,301. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  0*.  $47,316. 
16.  Subtract  line  14  from  line  18,  $3,886. 

16.  If  the  amount  on  line  10  is:  $60,000, 
enter  $19,678.  $19,678. 

17.  Add  lines  13.  16.  and  16.  This  U  your 
mailmtim  tax,  $48,070. 


*Use  Tax  Rate  Schedules  from  Form  1040 
or  Form  1041  Instructions. 


WILUAM  AND  ELUN  H.  PROXMIRE.  H  RENTS  AND  ROYALTIES 


WILUAM  AND  EUEN  H    PROXMIRE.  1980  EARNINGS 


SO 
104 
S5S 


Ftdvri 

SUt* 

Crty 

witlH 

wHJi- 

with- 

Mdini 

hoMini 

hoMhii 

Gross 

taus 

FICA 

tsiss 

lini 

TsM... 


708 


Ult 


Otprt-  Accusis- 

MXHI 


l$lil<    Nil 


22.1980.. 
B*sr  22.10 


.„  ll.S«0 
...  31,800 


SL      20/20     26S 


26S 


TsW.. 

WW 

larlsn. 


43,3 


2C5 
974 
974- 


2tS 


U.S.Sewto<H) 60,663 

WisMniton  wMiUrotiiid  (W) 30,17$ 

ToW 

MimMstwMn     incosn:     Wsshinitos 
WMrlsfMsd  (Mai) 

ContflbutJofu: 

Prtvmition  Wlsd 

By  ctMck  W 

By  check  00 

TttsI 


24.912 
S,911 


1.588 


S,104 


90,830 
2,000 

30,823 

1,S88 

5.104 

50  pmcmI 

30p«es«l 

20s*raat 

OSO... 
906  ... 

ISO  ... 





1,905  ... 
1905„- 





Vamiwwaom  or  Buonmns  Socmr. 
WmtMufton.  D.C.,  December  29. 19$0. 
Beeelved  from  Ellen  Proxmlre  merchandise 
which  donor  valuee  at  $860. 

Tour  ganerooa  donation  means  more  aerv- 
leaa  to  save  sight — more  glaucoma  teats. 
mac*  help  for  children  with  eye  problems, 
and  more  eight  restoration  for  people  with 
cataract. 
Tltank  you  vary  much. 
Sincerely. 

Abwolo  b.  SncomB,  Ph.  D., 

Executive  Director. 


CnTDlCATB 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  waa  in  a  travel  stattis 
In  the  Waablngton.  D.C.  area,  away  from  my 
home  In  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  In  the 
performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congrees  for  345  days  during  the  year 
1980  and  that  my  dsducUble  Uvlng  expenses 
while  In  such  travel  autua  amounted  to 
$3,000. 

STATSMKirr    or    COMcaxssioifAi.    Bbkvdbsb- 

MXWTS  AMD  BX^DrSBS 

Nota:  Before  preparing  this  statement, 
please  read  the  accompanying  information. 


Some  relmbursemsnta  are  not  Includible  In 
gross  Income  and  other  reimbursements.  In 
some  circumstances,  need  not  be  reported  on 
your  return.  Do  not  Include  amounts  received 
from  non-Congressional  sources.  Tou  may 
use  Form  3106  In  place  of  this  statement, 
(attached.) 
coMGBxaaioirAL  amcBuaBnfXMTS  Foa  sxmiaa 

1.  Reimbursement  at  the  rate  of  30  cents 
a  mile  for  one  round  trip  to  the  Home  Dis- 
trict during  each  regular  seeslon.  $6.'710. 

3.  Reimbursement  for  other  travel  expenses, 
$331. 

3.  Relmbursentent  for  other  deductible  ex- 
penses (if  any).  $13,100. 
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4.  Relmburaement  for  nondeductible  «k- 
pensea  (If  any),  None. 

6.  Total  reportable  reimbursements.  $18.- 
150. 

CXFXMSES  DKDUCtlBtC  AS  AOJXTSntKim  TO  IM- 
COMB 

6.  Travel  expenses:  Living  expenses  In  the 
Wsshlngton,  D.C.  area.  Ths  maximum 
amount  aUowaUs  U  $SXX>0,  $3,000. 

7.  Travel  exp«DMa:  Other  (attach  detailed 
statement) ,  $6,710. 

8.  Other  expenses  (limited  to  amount  on 
line  3) ,  $13,100. 

0.  Total  expenaea,  $30,810. 

10.  Bxceas  Reimbursement  (Excess  of  line 
5  over  line  0.  Include  on  Form  1040.  line  30), 
None. 

11.  Deductible  Expenses  (Excess  of  line  0 
over  Une  5.  Include  on  Form  1040,  line  33), 
$3,660. 

KXPSHBIS  DKDUCRBU  AS  TItMBMB  DSOUCTIOirS 

Note:  These  expenses  Include  deductible 
Congressional  expenses,  other  than  for  travel, 
which  were  not  relmbiused  by  Congreastonal 
aUowances.  Tbey  Include  thoee  expenaes 
which  may  have  been  reimbursed  from  out- 
side sources,  such  as  contributed  funds.  ^>ec- 
Ify  the  kind  of  expense  end  total  all  ex- 
penses of  the  same  kind.  If  additional  tpaee 
Is  needed,  list  the  expenses  on  a  separate 
sheet.  Write  "See  separate  sheet  attached"  on 
line  13  and  enter  the  total  amotmt  on  line 
13. 

13.  Parade  Vest.  $46.  Pbotography  ex- 
penses. $135. 

13.  Total  expenses  deductible.  Include  on 
Une  31.  Schedtde  A  (Form  1040).  $170. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE.  EXPENSE  S(»iEDUU.  1900 


Du« 

Pw 

Air 

Coart 

Trawl 

Offic* 

P$on« 

sndsub 

dtMi 

mail 

costs 

104 

42 

630 

120 

115 

121 

3.490 

127 

191 

470 

96 

45 

$9 

1,238 

lis 

31 

205 

143 

155 

94 

396 

138 

19 

617 

147 

42  . 

118 

139 

290 

581 

214  . 

lis . 

39. 
123  . 

133  . 

1$8  . 

44  . 

124  . 

558  . 

104  . 

131  . 

121  . 

$«  . 

133  . 

51  . 

ISS  . 

121  . 

33  . 

123  . 

137  . 

92  . 

166  . 

306  . 

166  . 

100  . 

IS  . 

27  . 

144  . 

101  . 
7$. 

137  . 

144  . 

150  . 

133  . 

67  . 

133  . 

14$. 

2Ct  . 

147 

44 , 

136 „ 

136 ■ 

147 

147 

147 _ 

136 _              

147 _ 

136 

331  

136 

300 

374 

S.710 

422 

z,m 

1,007 

2.802 

2$4 

5,132 

Note:  StaWory  rsiabsrsamant,  331. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
have  come  close  in  the  past,  but,  as  far 
as  I  know,  this  Is  the  first  time  I  have 
paid  more  In  taxes  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Oovemtnents  than  I  received  in 
salary  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 


HISTORY,  MTTH.  AND  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
April  Issue  of  the  Journal  Democracy, 
historian  Pierre  Vldal-Naquet  attacks 
the  noUon,  supported  by  a  growing  num- 
ber of  scholars,  that  the  Jewish  holo- 
caust never  really  occurred. 

^ndal-Naquet  lists  the  critical  short- 
comings of  this  "revisionist"  school, 
which  deals  with  the  fact  <tf  the  Hitler 
genocide  by  "replacing  an  unbearable 
truth  with  a  reassuring  lie."  Tlie  revi- 
sionists share  a  few  basic  premises,  as 
Vldal-Naquet  notes:  There  was  no  gen- 
ocide, and  the  Instruments  that  sjrmbol- 
ized  it,  the  gas  chambers,  never  existed. 
T^ey  claim  that  most  Jews  in  the  camps 
died  because  of  Illness,  or  at  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Russians;  the  "final  solu- 
tion" for  Jews  in  the  West  was  no  more 
than  expulsion  of  Jews  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope: the  figure  cited  for  Jewish  victims 
of  Nazism  is  much  lower  than  has  been 
stated.  Writes  German  lawyer  Manfred 
Roeder: 

Tbars  does  not  exist  a  single  document 
worthy  of  the  name  that  placea  the  total 
losses  of  the  Jewish  population  during  the 
laat  war  at  more  than  300,000  ...  It  should 
be  mentlonad.  too,  that  Jews  who  died  a  nat- 
ural death  are  Included  In  tbla  flgurs;  and 
that  the  genocide  theory  la  an  Invention  of 
Allied,  and  eapedaUy  Zionist,  propaganda. 

Vldod-Naquet  charges  that  the  revi- 
sionist literature  "is  not  a  history  of  the 
1939-45  war,  but  a  refiection  of  contem- 
porary mental  attitudes,  principally 
since  the  1960's" — neo-Nazism.  anti- 
Zionism,  German  nationalism,  and  so 
forth.  He  discusses  some  of  the  tech- 
niques of  the  revisionist  scholars. 

For  example,  any  direct  testimony  fur- 
nished by  Jews  is  considered  a  lie  and  an 
invention:  in  general,  any  document  that 
gives  firsthand  evidence  of  Nazi  methods 
is  branded  as  either  false  or  tampered 
with;  any  Nazi  document  is  accepted  at 
face  value  if  it  is  written  in  coded,  un- 
familiar language,  but  is  ignored  if  writ- 
ten plainly— as  in  Goebels'  diary  entry 
forMaylS,  1943: 

There  is  therefore  no  other  solution  for 
modem  nations  except  to  exterminate  the 
Jew3. 

All  postwar  evidence  from  Nazis  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  obtained  by  means 
of  torture  or  intimidation.  Yet  Vidal- 
Naquet  notes  that — 

Under  these  clrcumstancea.  It  la  rather 
strange  that  not  one  SS  leader  ahould  have 
denied  the  existence  of  the  gas  chambers. 

Tbe  aim  of  this  school  is  quite  clear,  as 
Vldal-Naquet  points  out  "to  ideologically 
deprive  a  community  of  what  is  repre- 
sented by  its  historic  memory." 

George  Orwell's  famous  formula,  "who 
controls  the  past  controls  the  future  *  *  * 
Who  controls  the  present  contnds  the 
part."  has  great  pertinence  here.  It  is 
certain  that  mainstream  holocaust  re- 
search contains  some  inaccuracies  and 
misinformation,  but  such  faults  cannot 
invalidate  the  historical  fact.  And  by  per- 
verting this  enormous  historical  fact  into 
equally  grotesque  fiction,  the  revision- 
ists dilute  the  horror  of  genocide,  thus 


making  it  possible — even  unnoticeable — 
once  again. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  dewigned 
to  combat  this  travesty.  Its  definitions 
and  assumiitions  are  quite  ^leelflc:  it 
outlaws  the  act  or  intent  to  destroy.  In 
whcde  or  in  part,  tiny  racial,  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, or  national  group.  By  defining 
the  crime  so  specifically,  the  treaty 
should  withstand  the  attempts  of  those 
who  pervert  the  language  or  sdect  the 
evidence  to  present  historically  inaccu- 
rate viewpoints. 

The  Greek  Muses  claimed  to  "know 
how  to  tell  lies  that  are  exactly  like  reali- 
ties: but  when  we  want  to  do  so.  we  also 
know  how  to  proclaim  truths."  The  re- 
visionists can  make  the  same  claim.  Yet 
in  the  fact  of  such  disturbing  irresponsi- 
bility, ^Hdal-Naquet  thinks  that  "we  may 
be  grateful  if,  in  the  dreariness  of  our 
time,  we  can  gamer  a  few  particles  of 
truth"  and  "experience  an  occasional 
small  satisfaction."  That  genocide  is  a 
crime  is  one  such  truth.  Let  us  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yidd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  dlstingulsbed 
Senator  from  Nebmska, 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
2X)RINSKY 

The  PRESIDINa  OFRCER.  Uhder  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognlKs  the 
Senator  from  Ndaraska.  It  is  the  Chair's 
understanding  that  the  Senaitor  Iws  a  15- 
mlnute  gtedal  oixicr. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Tliat  Is  correct. 


THE  COMPLIANCE  REVIEW 
MCTifRnpfgn^gieNT  AC7 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Ideased  to  have  Senator  HaxcH.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Humtm 
Resources.  Join  me  today  in  introducing 
a  bin  which  would  provide  reimbanement 
to  educational  Instttatioos  for  the  costs 
Incurred  In  reoondlng  to  cotnpUanoe  re- 
views conducted  by  the  Qfflee  for  Civil 
Rigiito  of  the  Dqwrtment  of  Edacatkm. 

The  costs  of  such  reviews  have  becoane 
excessive.  Many  Investigators  are  goiiic 
beyond  an  reasanatde  bounds  In  demand- 
ing Information  from  the  ednratlonal  In- 
stitutioRis.  Fn-  Inirtiinrf.  the  Omaha  pub- 
lic achoois  have  been  the  sohJeet  of  sodi 
a  review  even  though  no  coonpialntB  had 
been  received  prior  to  the  Investlsatkm. 
In  order  to  compile  the  data  required  by 
the  Ofllce  for  Civfl  Rights,  the  sdioal  dis- 
trict has  had  to  establish  a  taak  force 
made  up  of  appmrlmatrty  500  persons. 
<n«^T'i««"g  every  principal  and  atslstant 
principal  In  90  schools,  all  aethrity  spon- 
tan,  coaches,  coansdars.  central  olBoe 
staff,  legal  ooonsd.  and  others.  Tbe  In- 
vestigottkm  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
a  year  and  the  cost  to  the  school  system 
has  been  estimated  at  $77,500. 

The  bill  irtilch  we  mn  introdudng  to- 
day provides  that  the  funds  to  be  reim- 
bursed  to  the  educational  Instltations 
comeout  of  the  openting  budget  of  the 
Offlce  for  Civfl  Ri^ts.  Nb  addltlanal  ap- 
propriations will  be  required  tay  this  leg- 
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lalatton.  Tlwlr  current  budget  of  $50  mil- 
UoQ  will  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

Tills  l(«lilaU(m  will  not  hinder  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  In  InTSstlgatlng 
spedfle  complaints  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion as  requUed  by  law.  It  is  my  hope, 
howerer,  that  It  will  reduce  the  comidl- 
anoe  reviews  which  are  initiated  In  the 
ttmwf^  of  complaints.  In  their  seal  to 
uncover  all  possible  "violations,"  they 
have  reached  the  point  of  absurdity.  The 
Omaha  pubUc  schools  have  been  In- 
formed that  they  cannot  have  girls'  glee 
elite  beeaoae  that  would  violate  the  sex 
dlacrlmlnatlan  provision,  title  JX,  of  the 
Edocailan  Amendments  of  1973.  An- 
nouncements of  cheeileader  tryouts  are 
being  serutlnlaed  to  determined  whether 
boys  are  covertly  being  discouraged  f ran 
parttrlretlng  Officials  of  a  college  In 
Nebraska,  during  the  course  of  a  title 
EC  Invertlgatlon.  were  asked  for  their 
written  poUeles  on  towel  distribution  and 
reporting  malfunctioning  dectrlcal  out- 
lets. Ihls  was  in  response  to  OCR  Inves- 
tigators soliciting  complaints  from  the 
students  and  being  told  that  the  boys' 
tannls  team  did  not  get  towels  and  that 
the  electrical  outlet  the  girls  used  for 
their  hair  dryers  In  the  washroom  was 
not  working. 

An  article  In  the  March  1981  issue  of 
Instructor  magazine,  entitled  "There's 
Something  Wrong  Here  *  *  *."  stated 
that  a  regulation  requiring  schools  to 
keep  discipline  records  by  race,  sex.  and 
handicap  is  on  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation's "bmck  burners."  It  went  on  to 
note  that  apparently  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  believes  that  minority  students  In 
some  schools  are  receiving  more  than 
their  share  (rf  disciplinary  actions.  The 
article  speculated  about  the  possibility 
at  a  quota  system  for  disciplinary  action 
being  established,  and  that  once  a  quota 
had  been  reached,  additional  violations 
could  go  unpunished.  Albert  Shanker, 
president  of  the  Amolcan  Federation  of 
Teachers,  in  commenting  on  this  issue. 
predicted  that  such  a  regulation  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  violence  and 
school  discipline  problems. 

Mr.  Presidept.  much  has  been  written 
about  the  activities  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rll^ts.  but  the  problem  remains.  We 
need  to  keep  a  titter  rein  on  these  bu- 
reaucrats. They  are  attempting  to  take 
away  local  authority  by  dictating  the 
nature  of  school  operations.  I  have  been 
Inf  onned  by  our  school  officials  that  their 
total  effort  appears  to  be  directed  toward 
overhiuillng  a  local  school  system  and 
making  it  a  soclologleal  endeavor. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  effect  of  this 
Wldatton  will  be  to  place  a  degree  of 
restraint  on  the  Office  for  CivO  Rights. 
If  they  are  required  to  consider  the  cost 
effecttveness  of  their  actions,  they  may 
hesitate  before  Inltlatbog  a  massive  and 
disnvtlve  Inveatlgatlan  of  an  educatlan- 
al  institution  where  there  has  been  no 
oomplalnl  It  Is  not  unreascmable  to  ex- 
pect that  they,  too,  be  bound  by  budg- 
etary oonslderattons.  Without  such  re- 
straints, it  can  be  expected  that  the 
harassment  of  our  educational  instltu- 
tions  win  persist  and  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  ttane  win  be  taken  away  from 
the  primary  function  of  these  Institu- 


tions, wbkh  is— lest  we  forget— 4he  edu- 
cation of  students. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bUl  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio,  as 
follows : 

S.  1001 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Sepreeentative*  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cltad  aa  ttM  'X^mpllanc«  R*- 
Tlaw  BaUnburMmuit  Act". 

nirsxMos 
8k.  3.  The  Congresi  finds  that — 
(1)  the  coata  ralatlog  to  compliance  re- 
views and  similar  Invwtigatlons  by  the  Of- 
fice for  ClvU  Bights  of  the  Department  of 
Bducatlon  are  a  significant  burden  upon 
educational  institutions:  and 

(3)  the  costs  of  such  compliance  reviews 
have  become  unreasonable  and  have  inter- 
fered with  the  principal  function  of  such 
institutions  which  is  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. 

OKFlNlTfUMB 

Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 
(1)     the    term    "educational    institution" 
means — 

(A)  any  local  educational  agency  as  de- 
fined in  section  1001(f)  of  the  Sementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  ISSS;  or 
any  private  "elementary  school"  or  private 
"secondary  school"  as  defined  in  Section  1001 
(c)  and  (b)  respectively  of  the  Bementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965; 

(B)  any  State  board  as  defined  in  section 
106(9)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963:  and 

(C)  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  defined  in  secUon  1301(a)  of  the  Higher 
XducaUon  Act  of  1996: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education:  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  b- 
lands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 


See.  4.  (a)  Each  educational  Institution 
in  a  State  is  entitled  to  receive  reimburse- 
ment for  reasonable  costs  (including  per- 
sonnel coats)  incurred  in  compliance  reviews 
or  other  similar  inves'liratlons  conducted  by 
the  Office  for  ClvU  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  concerning  that  insti- 
tution. The  entitlement  made  by  this  section 
may  not  include  any  costs  related  to  correc- 
tive actions  required  as  a  result  of  any  such 
review. 

(b)  The  entitlement  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
reasonable  expenditures  made  during  the  pe- 
riod beginning  Kay  1,  1080.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1084. 

SFPLICATIOIfS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  educaUonal  institution 
entitled  to  receive  assistance  under  section  4 
of  this  Act  shall  submit  an  application  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  reasonably  necessary.  Bach 
such  application  sliaU — 

(1)  deacrlbe  the  costs  of  complying  with 
the  review  or  other  Investigation  imposed 
by  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and 

(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary (A)  to  Insure  a  proper  accounting  of 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  of  thl< 
Act,  and  (B)  to  insure  the  verl'*cation  of 
the  costs  of  complying  with  such  review 
or  other  investigation. 


(b)  The  Sseretary  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  application  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

wTrHROumra 

Sac.  e.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  educational  Institution,  flzkds 
that  there  has  been  faUuie  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  application 
of  that  agency  approved  under  section  6, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  institution 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  un- 
der this  Act  until  the  Secretary  is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  the  Secretary  Is  so  satisfied, 
no  further  paymenta  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act. 

rATimns 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  Prom  amounts  available  un- 
der section  8,  the  Secretary  shall  pay.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
to  each  educational  Institution  which  has 
an  application  approved  under  section  6,  an 
amoxmt  equal  to  the  amount  needed  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  application. 

(b)(1)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 
made  as  soon  after  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion as  practicable. 

(3)  Payments  tinder  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  under- 
payments. 

AVAnjiBiLrrT  or  APPSOPSUTioirs 

Sxc.  8.  Payments  made  under  section  7 
baaed  upon  entitlements  under  section  4 
shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriations  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  September 
30,  1080.  available  to  the  Office  for  ClvU 
Rights,  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Office  for  ClvU  Riahts 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  purposes  otbsr 
than  entitlements  under  this  Act  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  entitlements  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  ZORIN8KY.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BX7SINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  during  which  time  Senat(Mi 
may  speak  for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  not  more  than  an 
hour  and  30  minutes  and  that  the  con- 
ditions be  changed  so  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR 
ERNFST  F.  HOIUNOS— ON  FIRST 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

ISr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982, 1  had  filed 
individual  views.  In  the  printing  of  those 
individual  views  and  the  report  itself,  the 
sheets  became  Jumbled;  there  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  printing  as  weU  as  a  few' other 
corrections.  We  are  trying  to  correct  that 
now  with  a  star  print. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  additional  views  in  that 


report  as  amended  printed  In  the  Rbcoib 
as  if -deUvered  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  April  9,  1981,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  met  at  high  noon  to 
vote  on  reporting  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  committee 
had  previously  reported  a  reconciliation 
UU  (tf  $45  biUicm  which  the  Senate 
approved  by  a  wide  margin.  Now.  the 
committee's  task  was  to  incorporate  the 
spending  cuts  in  the  budget  resolution 
and  adopt  a  revenue  figure  that  would 
honestly  jrield  a  balanced  budget.  If  not 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  at  least  by  fiscal  year 
1984.  Since  President  Reagan  and  the 
Senate  were  in  substantial  agreement  on 
spending  cuts,  the  primary  issue  before 
the  cmnmittee  was  the  tax  cut.  This 
would  determine  whether  we  set  a  path 
for  declining  deficits  in  1982  and  1983  so 
that  by  1984  there  would  be  a  zero  defi- 
cit— a  balanced  budget. 

The  committee  during  the  previous 
week  had  engaged  in  vigorous  debate  on 
economic  assumptions.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  Budget  Committee  ig- 
nored the  economic  assumptions  of  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO) .  It  formulated  a  budget  not  using 
the  CBO  estknates,  but  instead  using 
"Reaganomics"  which  predlctml  nearly 
twice  the  growth  rate  in  1982  predicted 
by  other  maior  economic  forecasters,  as 
well  as  totally  unrealistic  inflation  and 
interest  rate  proJecticMU.  Even  with  these 
false  assumptions  about  the  economy, 
however,  the  tax  plan  adopted  by  the 
OHnmittee  which  Included  the  Kemp- 
Roth  personal  tax  cut  program  stiU  left 
a  $45  bOllon  deficit  in  1984  rather  than  a 
balanced  budget.  Using  the  CBO  esti- 
mates, the  1984  deficit  actually  amounted 
to  over  $30  biUlcm— not  the  $45  bllUon 
asserted  by  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
crats balked  at  the  false  estimates  and 
the  deficit  and  three  RepubUcans  waxed 
eloquently  of  why  they  would  not  support 
an  unbalanced  budget.  The  restdution 
was  voted  down.  12  to  8. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2  pjn., 
April  28.  Two  weeks  had  ensued — and  a 
lot  of  shenanigans.  Ilie  Republicans  con- 
sulted with  Defense  Depuiment  officials 
to  Jimmy  the  defense  figures.  They  also 
met  with  David  Stockman.  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
determine  additicnal  cuts  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  In  order  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Republ<cans  had  made  three  conflict- 
ing promises.  First,  they  had  indicated 
that  reconciliation  was  not  to  become 
a  habit.  Once  the  1981  reconciliation  bin 
was  adopted,  there  would  be  no  request 
for  further  ones  in  1982  and  1983.  Tet,  at 
the  same  time.  Mr.  Stockman  was  stat- 
ing that  addittonal  budget  cuts  would  be 
needed  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984. 1  am  told  that  when  he  started 
reviewing  these  propoeals  with  Budget 
Committee  Republicans,  he  was  told  to 
close  the  notebook.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  Congress  totally  eliminate 
education  programs,  et  ceta«.  The  cuts 
he  proposed  were  too  drastic.  Any  fur- 
ther mention  of  them  now  would  only 
cause  more  difficulties. 


Second.  RepubUcans  had  promised  a 
balanced  budget  by  1984.  But  they  had 
painted  themselves  into  a  comer.  What 
had  been  fundamental  Republican  doc- 
trine for  a  balanced  budget  now  seemed 
to  disappear.  After  all,  they  said,  "the 
budget  re80luti(Hi  is  blnd'ng  only  for  fis- 
cal year  1982."  "Why  all  the  fuss  about 
1983  and  1984?"  "Those  years  are  not 
binding— only  targets."  "Why  worry 
over  out  years  that  no  one  can  con- 
trol?"— or  rather  no  one  wanted  to  con- 
trol. Moreover,  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  the  Finance  Committee  would  not 
go  along  with  a  3-year  tax  cut.  So  no  one 
was  in  charge  for  1984.  "Let  us  agree  on 
any  figures  for  1984,"  they  pleaded, 
prajrlng  that  the  Finance  Committee 
would  save  them  from  their  folly.  It  was 
like  diving  into  an  empty  pool  and  hop- 
ing that  the  Finance  Committee  would 
fiU  It  with  water  before  they  hit  the 
bottom. 

I  was  dismayed  to  observe  the  change 
In-budget  discipline  over  the  2-week,  pe- 
riod. I  had  thought  that  the  three  dis- 
senthig  Republicans  would  assume  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  the  ma- 
jority and  vote  to  report  the  resolution: 
that  is.  since  none  of  the  figures  upon 
which  their  "No"  votes  were  premised 
had  changed,  they  would  stiU  vote  to  re- 
port the  budget  rescdution,  registering 
their  continued  Objections  to  the  deficit, 
but  stating  their  votes  would  merely  give 
the  President  a  chance  to  have  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  considered  by 
the  fuU  Senate.  This  was  exactly  what 
the  President  was  asking  Democrats  to 
do.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  l^e  chair- 
man changed  his  mark  to  include  phony 
savings — of  the  type  he  had  previously 
described  as  baloney. 

The  foUowing  table,  v^ch  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  shows  the  plan  that  al- 
lowed three  Republicans,  and,  unfor- 
tunatdy,  three  Donocrats,  who  had  pre- 
viously voted  no,  to  vote  aye. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio. 
as  follows: 

REPUBUCAN    PLAN   TO   BALANCE   THE   BUDGET   IN    19M 
(ADOPTED  BY  SENATE  BUDGa  COMMITTEE  APR.  2S) 

Tncalyeir— 
1«Z     19(3     1SS4 

Bsdasl  oMtaf  lotib  rajated  by  cms- 
smssosApr.9 704.1    m.0    «1S.4 

Ad<ittwMl  tavinp  propoMd  lad  ac- 
csBlasr 
L  Um  sdminMrslion's  (stiiiuts  of 

oslU»i  ia  functioa  OSO  (De- 

.      fmtit* „ 5.1       2.1       7.4 

2.  Amssm  1  psreant  cat  is  sich 

faactiaa,   iadudist   ditms, 

tar  Mill,  freed  sad  ibMt> „..      7.2       7.7 

3l  Amssw  40  HRsol  pm  ibMKp- 

Uoa    la    fsndioii    OSO    (De- 

faa»)» 1.9       1.9 

4.  Aiissii  ysnstt  of  lyiiisBoa 

MsadBsatpeMni iO       10 

1  AdSUusil  tab  aet  yal  pntottt » 1S.4     2M 

Tahl „     n     JTs     iTl 


•  IW  ladedsd  ia  SBC  i 
ifadadsd  in  SBC  raestiaMM,   M  Ktasl  tavinii  art 

sasiUuwatla. 

•  ladudad  in  SBC  rststiautad.  bet  Ktual  uviap  art  doabtfal 
btcaasa  cab  iit  aatstdlisd. 

Mr.  HOLLmoS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
cfHnments  are  necessary  on  these  items. 


Consider  tiie  first  three  Itons  in  the 
table.  In  his  address  before  Congress  on 
^rll  28,  1981.  President  Reagan  criti- 
cized the  budget  resolution  repcnrted  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  for  con- 
taining a  $14  billion  cut  in  the  defense 
function.  If  the  CBO  outlay  estimates 
resulting  fran  the  admhiistratlon's  e 
budget  autiiority  policies  are  followed, 
item  No.  1  amounts  to  a  cut  of  $5.1  biUlon 
in  national  defense  in  1982  and  $2.1 
bUllon  hi  1983. 

Item  No.  2,  a  1  percent  from  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse,  whUe  highly  desirable, 
win  more  likely  come  from  Operations 
and  Maintenance  and  Procurement — 
the  primary  readiness  accounts  of  the 
DOD.  That  cuts  another  $2.3  billion  from 
DOD  in  1983.  Item  No.  3,  40  percent  pay 
absorption,  is  weU  above  the  norm  of  20 
percent  absorption  for  the  Dtfense 
Department.  President  Reagan's  budg- 
et actually  calls  for  no  pay  abson>tlon 
at  aU  in  1982.  In  1983,  this  amounts 
to  another  $1.9  trillion  cut.  Cumulatively, 
the  first  three  items  in  the  table  cut  de- 
fense in  1982  by  $51  billion  and  in  1983  by 
$6.3  billicm.  What  is  hidden  behind  these 
cuts  is  the  effect  of  the  phony  InfiatkHi 
number  for  defense  used  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  With  good  reason,  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee  win  not 
expose  the  impact  of  using  the  more 
realistic  defiators  of  the  CBO.  Doing  so 
would  show  fmiJier  cuts  of  $3.6  billion 
in  1982  and  $8.9  billion  in  1983.  So  we 
have  the  President  saying  he  does  not 
like  the  House  Budget  Committee's  num- 
bers for  defense — a  $14  billi<m  cut  over 
3  years — but  he  likes  what  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  proposes  for  de- 
fense— an  $8.7  billion  cut  in  1982  and  a 
$15.2  billion  cut  in  1983— a  total  cut  of 
$23  J  billion  in  Just  2  years. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  at  least  those 
cuts  can  be  identified.  The  last  two  items 
do  not  enjoy  even  that  filmsv  Justifica- 
tion. The  Increase  in  Presidential  im- 
poundment powers,  item  No.  4,  implies 
that  the  Congress  will  appropriate  more 
money  than  the  President's  request 
Otherwise,  there  is  little  need  toe  the 
President  to  be  able  to  impound  appro- 
priations. Why  should  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee assume  that  the  Congress  wiU  act 
with  imprudence  in  the  future? 

Why  should  the  committee  invite  the 
corruption  that  led  to  the  instltutlan  (A 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  in  the 
first  place?  No  one  should  want  to  return 
to  the  days  of  unilateral  and  unconsti- 
tutional impoundment  under  Presidents 
Nixon  and  Ford.  But  the  Republicans 
had  to  find  savings  somewhere.  They  had 
to  balance  the  budget. 

But  even  including  these  dubious  sav- 
ings proposals,  the  schemers  were  stOl 
short  $22  J  biUlon  for  a  balanced  budget 
in  1984.  Thus  it  was  that  the  RepubU- 
cans abandoned  aU  responsiblUty.  Re- 
pudiating the  honest  budget  r««ripHn» 
which  produced  the  historic  recondUa- 
tion  spending  cuts,  the  Repidilleans 
reached  into  thin  air  and  proposed  over 
$38  billion  of  unspecified,  unidentified, 
"additional  cuts  not  vet  proposed  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984."  (Item  No.  5 
on  the  table.) 

This  is  sham.  It  severely  limits  the 
credlbiUtv  of  this  budget  restdutlon. 
More  significantly,  it  puts  a  cloud  over 
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Um  «nttr«  budcei  prooe«.  Over  the  ye«n. 
the  biputten  leaderrtilp  U  the  Budget 
Oomnlttoe  has  had  the  ta«k  of  keeping 
8eBAtan"*feet  to  the  fire"  on  the  budget 
Thla  U  not »  pleeaent  tMk;  H  Is  not  »n 
eeey  one.  TIm  only  ch«nce  for  success 
Is  to  appeal  to  Members'  conscience  snd 
sense  of  reeponslMHty.  But  when  the 
committee  leadnwhlp  engages  In  un- 
ooMdonabie  tactics  of  this  sort  It  stands 
denuded.  Irresponsible  leadership  Is  In- 
capable of  bringing  strays  back  on  the 
HBSiullim  April  28  was  Indeed  a  sad 
day  for  the  budget  process. 

Xiie  third  promise  made  by  the  Re- 
publican mskjority  was  for  an  invigorated 
effort  to  improve  our  defense  capabili- 
ties. Because  it  failed  to  deliver  on  its 
promises  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
Identified  functional  spending  cuts,  the 
majority  has  not  lived  ud  to  this  pledge. 
Hm  CBO  assumes  that  inflation  on  de- 
fense purchases  will  average  about  10.7 
percent  during  the  fiscal  years  1961-84 
period.  This  is  almost  3  percent  higher 
than  the  average  annual  inflation  esti- 
mate for  such  purchases  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Ite  f<dlowing  table  compares  fore- 
casted deflators  with  actual  price 
changes  in  defense  purchases  since  fiscal 
year  1974.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  iu  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoss, 
as  follows: 


OEFENSE  niKHASC  DCRATOOS 
PaHRMtl 

1174  itn  it7«  vm  xvt  \v%  imo 

Ittl 

mT*- 

10    5.H10    7.J    11    12    7.0 

.    7.S12.4    10  10.7    7.9    17  110 

IS 

■17  0 

iCwMrtCtOt 

Itoli:  rocal  tmt  1>77  indiidM  Mm  tnMition  quarttr. 

Smhci:  doc  Caavtraltac'i  OAc*. 

Ifr.  HOLLDfOS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  in  every  year  but  1976. 
actual  Inflation  exceeded  the  amount 
forecast  by  substantial  amounts. 

Tb»  next  table  compares  the  adminis- 
tration forecasts  to  those  of  the  Con- 
greswlonal  Budget  Ofllce  for  fiscal  year 
1983  through  fiscal  year  1986.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
IntheRccoRB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosb. 
as  follows: 

OEf  ENSE  COMraStTE  DEnATO«S 
|PweMli|i| 

rnol 


vm    vm    1M4    IMS      IMS 


•-»  U  12  S.«  5.3 

„- 17  7.5  IS  5.1  5.3 

CSO: 

MrtMSMrily Ill  IS  14  10  7.S 

**»«. HI  12  14  11  7.6 

M^.  HOLUNOe.  Mr.  President  using 
the  CBO  fwecast.  which  Congress  has 
used  in  aU  previous  budget  resolutions, 
the  defense  budget  proposed  in  this 
budget    resolution    is    underprlced    by 


about  $4S  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $29  billion  in  outlays  over  fiscal 
years  1981-84.  Tills  underpriclng  in- 
creases to  roughly  $125  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $90  bUUon  in  outlays  by 
1988.  the  end  of  the  President's  5-year 
defense  program  projection.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  Congress  that  purports  to 
favor  Improvements  in  military  capabil- 
ity supporting  a  defense  budget  that  is 
so  purposely  and  grossly  underprlced  in 
order  to  assert  a  fictitious  budget  balance 
in  1984. 

A  second  fraud  in  the  reported  defense 
totals  is  the  use  of  the  administration's 
outlay  estimates  rather  than  those  of 
CBO.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  Re- 
publicans have  choaen  to  hide  an  addi- 
tional $15  bilUon  In  spending  through 
fiscal  year  1984.  including  over  $7  blUlon 
alone  In  fiscal  year  1984,  by  this  means. 
The  fraud  Is  appreciated  when  one  un- 
derstands that  for  every  other  function 
in  this  budget  resolution,  the  CBO  esti- 
mates are  used — but  not  in  defense. 
Compounding  this  inconsistency  is  the 
fact  that  CBO  outlay  estimates,  not  the 
admlnlstratlan's.  are  used  for  the  com- 
mittee's fiscal  year  1981  defense  recom- 
mendatlon.  Apparently  the  CBO  esti- 
mates are  considered  more  valid  than 
the  administration's  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
but  strangdy  they  become  invalid  for 
fiscal  years  1983-84. 

Trying  to  cover  this  inconsistency,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  ar- 
gued that  he  had  checked  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  aorlces  Committee 
who  gave  his  okay  to  the  depressed  out- 
lay totals.  But  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  checked  with  the 
wrong  chairman.  He  should  have  checked 
with  the  chairman  ol  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  since  Appropriations  is  the 
committee  that  will  be  given  a  lump  sum 
under  the  budget  rescdutlon  to  allocate 
to  Its  subcommittees.  In  the  minds  of 
those  worldng  the  defense  budget  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  they  will  be 
working  off  a  substantially  higher  figure 
than  provided  in  the  budget  rescdution. 
In  the  minds  of  others  on  the  committee, 
it  will  appear  that  the  Senators  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  are  robbing  the 
other  programs  and  sut>commlttees  of 
their  rightftil  share.  This  situation  Is  es- 
sentially what  caused  the  problems  last 
year  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  year,  the  two  chairmen  tiave  gone  to 
great  lengths  not  to  repeat  the  same 
holocaust.  But  the  majority  vote  on  the 
first  budget  rescduticm,  with  these  de- 
fense assumptions,  most  assuredly  will 
start  another  donnybrook.  f  tuther  dam- 
aging the  credlbLTlty  of  the  budget 
process. 

I  like  President  Reagan's  politics.  He 
has  stated.  "If  you  do  not  like  my 
economic  recovery  program  then  submit 
an  alternative."  Senators,  Hast.  Mothi- 
HAR,  RizGLi.  and  myself  submitted  alter- 
natives. My  plan  limited  tax  cuts  to  $21 
billion  in  1982,  restricted  the  cuts  solely 
to  the  supply  side,  and  postponed  across 
the  board  cuts  in  personal  income  taxes 
and  corporate  taxes  until  1983.  As  the 
following  three  tables  show,  my  plan 
assured  a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  But. 
strangley  enough,  the  Republicans  could 


not  support  the  {M-oposaL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  tables  printed 
in  the  RicoBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKs,  as  follows: 

TAX  REDUCTION  PROPOSAL 
IFiml  iMfi.  i«  bWloM  o<  dollanl 


IMl       IMZ       1113 


1M4 


ladlvidMl -0.7     -7.7    -2S.2     -42.1 

Mvriaii  pwaitl ^^2      -3.1      -7.2       ^16 

(1,000^2,000     iiilMwt 

and   divMand   aadu- 

lion -.5      -3.9      -9.0     -12.3 

Panonal  rata  cut  a(  5 

parcantia  1913 -13.0      -22.0 

Bvsinan -4.3    -117    -21.4     -212 

2-4-7-10 dapfacMten...    -4.3    -13.7    -116     -110 
Carporata  rata  cat  to  40 
parcant  in  1913 -2.8       -9.2 

ToWUxradaction-    -5.0    -21.4    -50.6      -71.7 
111  I 

Sappir  lida  lacantitm  as 
prapoctioa  a(  total  (par- 
eaaOT. 100.0      100.0       74.0        70.0 


FEDERAL  DEFICIT 


PraaMaot „ -54.9  -45.0    -22.1         OS 

CBO  raastl«ataa„ -60.9  -67.5    -63.1     -415 

HoMinii -519  -45.8    -30.9  _ 

COMPARISON    TO    ADMINISTRATION    PROPOSAL 

Praiidairti -19  -53.9-100.0    -1411 

HeNiatt -5.0  -21.4    -50.6      -71.7 

Oiffaraaca -3.9  -32.5    -49.4      -76.4 


•  ladadai  iadividual  iaceaa  tai  radactlon  and  dapraciation 


Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982  as  reported  by  the  committee,  us- 
ing its  own  economic  and  spending  as- 
simipttons,  is  as  follows,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  table  printed 
in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Fiicalyaar— 

1911 

19(2       1913 

1914 

....    7110 

775.1     112.6 
699.1      730.5 
650. 3     709. 1 
-418    -21.4  . 

165.0 

Oirtiayi 

RSVM  IMS -...-- .-..-- 

Oaficit/oirpias 

....    662.7 
....    599.9 
....  -62.1 

7717 
7717 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President  the 
first  budget  resoluticHi  has  been  reesti- 
mated  using  the  economic  assumptions 
and  spending  estimates  of  the  Ccmgres- 
sional  Budget  Office.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  table  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 


Fhealyaar— 


19n       19(2       19(3 


1914 


Budiat auflwrtty 717.1  714.7  B3.0  W.I 

Outtayt       ----- »>•'  "2.1  754.4  117.5 

RUSUja. S914  B2.8  7W.4  767^ 

DaficH/wrptiN _..  -62.9  -610  -49.0  -512 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President  this 
estimate  includes  all  of  the  savings  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  majority  except 
the  use  of  the  administration's  estimates 
of  defense  outlays.  Hie  reason  that  the 
CBO  defense  outlay  assumptions  were 
used  is  that  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  rate  of  outlay  spending  from  budget 
authority  and  defense  policy  cannot  be 
controlled.  Two  years  ago,  we  started 
the  rapid  deployment  force. 

The  defense  budget  jumped  $35.3  bil- 
lion in  1981  over  1980.  Military  contract 
awards  were  up  30  percent  in  1980  over 
1978;  unfilled  defense  orders  at  manufac- 
turers totaled  $63  billion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  compared  to  $48  billion 
a  year  ago  and  $35  billion  at  the  start  of 
1978.  The  Pentagon  has  repeatedly  main- 
tained that  it  cannot  control  outlays 
made  pursuant  to  contracts  already 
signed. 

In  a  written  reply  to  a  House  Defense 
Appropriations  panel  query,  the  Penta- 
gon said: 

In  the  practical  aenae,  DoD  hu  very  Uttl* 
control  over  expenditures  without  causing 
unnecessary  disruption  to  the  execution  of 
progrsms  or  arbitrary  and/or  unfair  prac- 
Ucea  to  contractors  (and)  deferral  and/or 
reactaslon  of  funds  to  finance  programs  (Con- 
gress Intended  to  be  fuUy  executed. 

No  doubt  this  is  why  the  chairman  of 
tbe  Armed  Services  Committee  moved  a 
defense  figure  for  the  defense  functicm 
using  the  (7BO  outlay  estimate. 

An  even  more  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  current  budget  picture  is  realized 
using  CBO  economic  assumptiims  and 
spending  estimates,  but  excluding  un- 
identified savings.  It  assumes  savings 
from  the  proposals  to  require  40  percent 
pay  absorption  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  cut  1  percent  from  each 
budget  function  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

While  these  cuts  are  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  cutting  into  programs  rather 
than  by  eliminating  waste,  fraud,  and  In- 
efflciencies,  they  can  at  least  be  Identl- 
fled  by  budget  fimctlon.  However,  this 
reestimate  does  not  assume  savings 
either  from  legislation  Increasing  Presi- 
dential impoundment  powers  or  from 
additional  cuts  not  yet  proposed,  since 
in  neither  case  can  the  savings  be  identi- 
fied either  by  program  or  by  budget 
function. 

In  addition,  the  resumption  of  Presi- 
dential impoundment  authority  is  not 
even  likely  to  occur,  and  the  "unidenti- 
fiable" cuts  that  have  been  identified  by 
ttie  administration  are  so  unrealistic  that 
neither  it  nor  anyone  else  with  sense 
wants  to  mention  them,  let  alone  sup- 
port them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Rxcokb. 

There  lieing  no  objectitm.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 
as  foUows: 


Fhcaiyaar- 
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Mr.  HOIXING8.  So  there  we  are,  Mr. 
President.  Fifteen  Senators  voting  to  re- 
port this  budget  resolution — all  promis- 
ing a  balanced  budget  and  knowing  all 
along  it  cannot  liAppen.  Tht  fraud  a-im 
abuse  is  not  too  much  in  the  programs  as 
In  the  promises  ccmtained  in  this  first 
budget  res<4ution. 

President  Reagan's  program  contains 
the  right  elements.  But  certain  of  the 
elements  come  in  the  wrong  slxe  and  at 
the  wrong  time.  The  program  ccmsists 
of: 

First,  spending  cuts;  second,  cuts  in 
regulations;  third,  tax  cuts;  and,  fourth, 
increases  in  defense. 

A  sense  of  history  Is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Reagan  program— a 
good  inx)gram— will  go  awry.  President 
Reagan  is  right  in  stating  that  the  task 
is  to  clean  up  the  mess  that  has  built  up 
over  the  past  years.  But  it  is  not  the  past 
25  years  of  Democratic  Congresses  as  he 
likes  to  allude  to— it  is  the  past  10  years 
that  is  causing  the  grief. 

Lyndon  Johns<m  gave  us  the  last  bal- 
anced budget  in  1968-69  and  prior  to 
that  all  administrations  were  fiscally 
sound.  The  cumulative  deficit  for  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  for  the  20  year  period 
from  1950  to  1970.  including  the  Korean 
war.  the  New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam,  was  $74.7  Ulllon. 
That  was  for  20  years.  But  in  the  last 
10  years,  the  cumulative  deficit  from  1971 
to  1981  exceeds  $400  billion.  So  the  Presi- 
dent hits  the  deck  in  face  of  a 
tremendous  inflationary  surge.  No  Presi- 
dent, no  Congress  could  balance  the 
budget  and  avoid  a  recession  all  in  one 
year.  It  requires  a  tightrope  act. 

Last  year.  I  met  with  23  econcMnists 
who  were  reviewing  the  economic  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  year  1981  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  OfOce.  It  was  a  com- 
posite. There  were  five  former  chairmen 
of  the  Council  of  Ec(m<Hnic  Advisers, 
there  were  the  managers  of  the  econo- 
metric models,  there  were  Nobel  Prize 
winners  in  economics.  They  emphasized 
that  the  concern  of  the  country  was  in- 
flation and  the  gcnl  was  to  get  by  the 
next  business  cycle  without  causing  an 
even  more  spiraUng  inflaticm  in  1982  and 
a  deeper  recessUm  early  in  1983. 

They  ctninseled  that  all  stimulus  and 
tax  cut  packages  should  be  restated  In 
1980  and  beginning  In  1981— solely  on 
the  supply  side — there  should  be  a  rela- 
tively small  tax  cut  that  would  promote 
savings,  investment  productivity.  Hie 
business  cuts  should  be  projected  for- 
ward over  the  ensuing  3  years  so  that 
business  could  Invest  on  those  cuts.  Tliey 
further  counsded  that  if  we  cut  spending 
sufficiently,  held  up  on  new  programs, 
and  stopped  deficit  spending,  we  could 
then  move  for  demand-type  tax  cuts  so 
as  to  cut  down  on  the  size  of  government. 
They  all  cautioned  that  you  could  not  In- 
crease defense,  cut  spending,  cut  taxes, 
and  cut  the  size  of  government  all  In 
1  year.  It  had  to  be  done  In  stt^is. 

President  Reagan  constantly  refers  to 
the  Kennedy  tax  cut  of  1964  and  herein 
a  sense  of  history  Is  most  valuafale.  Jn 
stQis.  President  Blennedy  first  initiated 
the  Investment  tax  cut  for  business  In 
1982.  It  was  2  jrears  after  business  had 


geared  up  for  productivity  before  the 
step  of  acaoss-the-board  personal  income 
tax  cuts— or  demand -side  tax  cut*— were 
enacted. 

By  then  demand  was  in  order.  The 
average  inflation  rate  between  1959  and 
1964  was  one-half  of  1  percent.  In  con- 
trast, due  to  the  tremendous  surge  Just 
described,  the  average  inflation  rate  for 
the  past  4  years  has  been  right  at  10 
percent  Ihe  problem  in  1964  was  a  le- 
thargic, dormant  economy,  lite  problem 
in  1981  is  an  overheated  Inflattonary 
economy. 

But  the  steps  that  the  economists  have 
recommended  and  programs  last  year  in 
the  second  concurrent  Inidget  resolution 
for  1981  are  sotmd.  Under  the  present 
budget  resolution,  the  Ccmgress  last  Au- 
gust called  for  a  $10  bllllan  tax  cut  In 
1981,  $16.1  billion  in  1982,  $38  bllllan  in 
1983,  and  $55  blllian  in  1984. 

What  has  upset  the  m>ide  cart  is  that 
President  Reagan  has  come  now  in  Jan- 
uary calling  for  an  immediate  $54  bU- 
li<m  tax  cut  and  the  mix  is  mixed. 

Rather  than  being  limited  to  supply 
side  like  exemption  for  interest  earned 
from  personal  saving,  or  marriage  tax 
exemptions,  or  investment  tax  credits 
for  business  and  depredation  allow- 
ance— four-fifths  is  given  over  to  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  cut  across  ttie  board, 
only  (me-fif  th  to  bustneas  or  other  sup- 
ply-side cuts.  Four-fifths  is  demand; 
one-fifth  is  supply.  This  is  Keynesian. 
not  supply  economics. 

President  Reagan  is  right  when  he 
says  we  do  not  want  more  of  the  same. 
But  he  is  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
Inflation  has  cost  government  programs 
just  as  it  has  cost  the  taxpayers  and 
that  the  Congress  has  been  engaged  in 
both  stimulative  spending  and  stimula- 
tive tax  cuts  which  have  contributed  to 
the  Inflation 

Hie  typical  ideas  oi  the  stimulators 
over  the  past  few  years  Is  "Why  not  a 
Marshall  iilan?"  America  is  a  rich  coun- 
try. Why  can  we  not  do  for  our  own  coun- 
try what  we  did  early  after  World  War 
n  for  Europe  and  Japan.  In  tbe  4-year 
period.  1947-51,  the  ManhaU  plan 
cost  $18  billion.  TlwnsUted  into  1980 
dcdlars,  this  is  $67  btnian.  Few  realize 
that  in  1977.  we  spent  $80  bfflion 
stimulating. 

It  was  an  $80  Union  Marshall  plan  In 
countercyclical,  capital  improvements, 
public  works  construction,  medicare. 
medicaid,  food  stamps.  CETA  Job  train- 
ing, et  cetera.  And  we  spent  another 
Marshall  plan  of  $80  bllllan  each  year 
1978. 1979  and  1980.  We  have  been  boun- 
tifully stimulating  the  economy  with 
Marshall  plans. 

But  wiiat  President  Reagan  Ignores  Is 
that  Congress  has  also  stimulated  the 
economy  with  tax  cuts.  We  had  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1909,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  the  Tax  Bedoction  Act  of  1975.  the 
Revenue  Adjustment  Act  of  1975,  the 
Tax  Ref onn  Act  (tf  1976.  the  T»x  Bedoe- 
tion  and  Slmpllflotlnn  Act  of  1977  and 
the  Bevenoe  Act  of  1978. 

Democratic  tax-cotters  know  how  to 
stimulate  with  tax  cuts — as  wdl  as 
q;>endlng.  Ihe  great  loss  to  revenoes 
from  tax  cuts  ta  tnesthnahle.  We  know 
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^ttmt  tax  eaaMndltani  rose  tram  HO  bil- 
lion to  1»70  to  <yv«r  1300  bUUon  In  19M. 
Wliil*  n  cumot  be  inid  for  iiv*^ 
W9  would  b»T«  avoldad  an  additional 
t4M  V"**^  daflelt  m  tlM  pMt  lO  yaws 
with  ttaaa*  rovntwa.  It  go— wtttMWit  a^- 
inc  tbAt  moat  o<  the  Inflatt***  fron  dafl- 
elta  eoold  have  bean  avoUad.  But  the 
point  to  that  whm  the  Praddent  pleada: 
•Oant  it  tune  that  we  tried  aomethlng 
newr— Tax  cuta  are  not  new  to  this 
Oowenment. 

m  fact,  in  16  years  at  aendce  I  have 
yet  to  aee  a  personal  Income  ta«  increaor 
WU.  We  have  not  inereaaed  the  tax  rates. 

Wetkers  throat  increased  produettv- 
ity  or  trf!-**"  have  moved  into  higher 
brackets.  But  Washington  has  not  passed 
any  pwrw««'  moome  tax  Increase.  They 
legolariy.  however,  have  been  pesitng  tax 
outs.  And  to  THl»»«"*«*«  not  "to  repeat  the 
p.t.^fc^  fft  the  past"  is  exactly  what  I 
am  worried  about.  AU  of  theee  euU  in  the 
past  10  years  have  been  solely  on  the 
bMls  a<  increasing  productivity.  So  I 
hesitate  when  I  hear  the  same  cry  again. 
I  do  not  want  as  the  President  says  to 
"Ump  along  doing  the  same  things  that 
have  brooght  us  our  present  misery." 

What  are  the  hard  facts?  The  hard 
fact  te  that  the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  per- 
sonal tax  cut  of  10  percent  acroes  the 
board  as  proposed  will  sttmnlate  demand 
and  cost  the  budget  $llt  blUlon  in  nscal 
year  19M.  The  hard  fact  is  that  the  de- 
pndatlan  allowance  will  add  another  $30 
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The  hard  fact  is  that  the  increase  in 
defense  propoeed  by  President  Res«an 
wiU  add  another  9100  billian  by  19S4. 
Other  Oovemment  programs  will  rise  by 
t45blIUon. 

There  is  no  way  for  a  varied  economy 
to  make  up  for  the  lost  revenues  and 
higher  trf"""g  The  even  harder  fact  is 
that  the  nmstr  budget  resolution  prom- 
Ises  an  increase  in  the  defldt  next  year 
rather  than  a  decrease.  I  would  hate  to 
be  around  with  all  the  promises,  having 
cut  an  the  iwrog^"™',  and  next  year  see 
Prestdant  Reagan  have  a  bigger  deflctt 
than  PresUcnt  Carter.  The  psychology  of 
hope  that  is  so  often  dwelled  upon  fay 
David  Stockman  would  turn  into  a  psy- 
choiogy  of  devair. 

Once  again,  the  elements  are  right.  If 
the  Pneldent  can  limit  his  tax  cuts  to 
the  supply-side  and  apply  them  in  grow- 
ing «»w<«w«t«  then  we  can  reduce  the 
deOctt  next  year  and  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  1M4.  We  can  do  this  while  also 
increasing  defense. 

But  no  one  with  business  sense  looks 
upon  ths  President's  program  as  giving 
the  quick  results  promised,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, interest  rates  are  starting  back  up 
this  weak.  Uhf ortunately.  Washington  is 
in  heat.  I  understand.  I  am  for  giving  the 
Ttratrtml  a  chance.  But  I  cannot  know- 
iiwly  let  him  go  down  the  wrong  road  to 
the  detrisoent  of  the  country. 


FLACINO  LIlflTS  ON  UB.  MIUTABT 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  CRAN&rrON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joining  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Doaa,  to  eosponsor  8.  800.  the  El 
Salvador  Assistance  Act.  This  legislation, 
U  enacted,  would  set  specific  conditions 


to  govern  the  use  of  any  \3A.  military  aid 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  support  this  legisUtion  because  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  es- 
tablish soBM  spedfle  limits  on  the  use 
of  U.8.  military  akl  and  personnd  in  the 
war  In  El  Salvador.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  these  taxpayer  dollars  and 
these  UJS.  personnel  are  being  used  in 
ways  that  promote  goals  which  we  can 
fully  sunwrt.  ,  , 

I  have  tried  to  give  the  new  adminis- 
tration limited,  qualified  support  on  B 
Salvador.  Recently,  my  concern  has  been 
Increased  by  a  number  of  disturbing  de- 
velopments. Theee  include  the  dubious 
nature  of  the  administration  white  pa- 
por  on  El  Salvador  and  the  exaggerations 
about  the  extent  of  continued  Commu- 
nist Involvement  there,  the  lack  of  any 
real  evidence  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  in  curting  rightwing 
violence  in  El  Salvador  financed  by 
wealthy  El  Salvadorans  presently  in  Mi- 
ami, and  the  continued  overemphasis  on 
a  military  solution  and  on  viewing  the 
Pghthny  In  El  Salvador  as  primarily  a 
United  States-Soviet  conflict. 

I  announced  last  February  that  I  sup- 
pwted  sending  economic  assistance  and 
military  hardware  to  El  Salvador  in  view 
of  the  large  Infuit***"  of  anns  from  Com- 
munist countries.  But  I  have  always 
queeUoned  the  need  for  American  ad- 
visers since  that  could  lead  to  an  es- 
calation of  our  involvement. 

In  February.  I  drew  the  line  on  sup- 
porting the  T«"«<<"g  of  any  more  advis- 
ers to  El  Salvador.  I  also  urged  the 
Reagan  artmlnlttmM""  to  set  conditions 
for  continuing  military  aid. 

El  Salvadoran  guerrillas  have  received 
arms  and  aid  from  other  Communist 
powers,  to  be  sure.  But  the  root  cause  of 
the  <1ghtiny  la  not  any  conflict  between 
superpowers.  The  causes  of  the  war  are 
local  In  nature;  and  the  same  must  be 
true  of  any  peace.  If  it  Is  to  succeed. 

Therefore.  I  believe  our  Oovemment 
must  do  iOl  It  can.  even  as  we  se^  to 
halt  the  flow  of  weapons  to  the  guCT- 
rlllas  and  to  assist  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment, to  Insure  that  the  government  wr 
are  supporting  Is  prepared  to  make  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  dianges 
teiifnt'r'  if  an  endiuing  peace  is  to  be 
achieved. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
Ing  today  would  state  deariy  those  con- 
ditions under  which  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  provide  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  It  would  reqtHre  the  Presi- 
dent to  certify  every  6  months  that  it 
Is  desirable  to  continue  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  because  that  nation's  gov- 
ernment' 

First,  is  not  engaged  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights: 

Second,  has  achieved  substantial  con- 
trol over  all  elements  of  its  own  armed 
forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  end  the  in- 
discriminate torture  and  murder  of  Sal- 
vadoran citizens  by  these  forces: 

Third.  Is  making  continued  progress 
in  implementing  essential  economic  and 
politieal  reforms,  including  the  land  re- 
form programs: 

Fourth,  is  conunltted  to  the  holding  of 
free  elections  at  an  early  date  or  has 
held  free  elections:  and 


Fifth,  continues  to  demonstrate  its 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  opposittan 
groups  an  equitable  political  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

The  legislation  also  states  that  the 
President,  before  certltying  the  above 
conditions,  must  certify  that  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government  has  made  good 
faith  efforto  to  Investigate  the  recent 
murders  of  six  Americans  and  bring  to 
Justice  those  responsible  for  the  killings. 
Should  the  Congress  reject  the  Pres- 
idents certiflcation.  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  could  be  prohibited  by  adop- 
tion of  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gress within  SO  days  of  any  such  Presi- 
dential certiflcation. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  following 
developments  in  El  Salvador  very  close- 
ly in  recent  weeks  and  have  bad  the  op- 
portimity  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  question  ad- 
ministration ofllcials  about  our  El  Sal- 
vador policy  on  frequent  basis.  I  have 
become  Increasingly  convinced  that 
while  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  op- 
pose the  illicit  flow  of  weapons  from 
certain  Comoounist  nations  to  the  El 
Salvadoran  guerrillas,  we  must  maintain 
n.S.  pressure  for  those  human  rights, 
.political  and  land  reforms  in  El  Sal- 
vador which  are  essential  to  drying  up 
the  limited  poiMilar  support  for  leftist 
opponents  of  the  current  El  Salvadoran 
Government.  If  we  are  to  accompUsh  this 
objective,  we  must  state  dearly  those 
conditions  under  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 

In  the  long  run.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  peofde  will  continue  to  sup- 
port military  aid  to  El  Salvador  unless 
it  is  clear  that  progress  is  being  made 
there  on  reform  efforts  and  on  con- 
trolling the  brutal  excesses  of  dementa 
of  the  El  Salvadoran  security  forces, 
and  that  the  door  has  been  left  open 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  which  would 
resolve  the  current  dvll  war  by  means 
other  than  pure  force  of  arms.  The  leg- 
islation which  I  am  cosponsorlng  today 
would  reflect  these  concerns  felt  by  so 
many  Americans  and  would  make  these 
conditions  our  dear  policy  and  part  of 
our  laws. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ATTTTUDE 
AFTER  THE  ATTEMPTED  ASSAS- 
SINATION 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Preddent. 
there  has  been  much  praise  aboutPresl- 
dent  Ronald  Reagan's  laudable  vataaor 
ance  after  the  March  30  assasslnatKin 
attempt.  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  more 
words  about  Mr.  Reagan's  attitude  and 
demeanor. 

The  Preddent  dearly  and  forcefully 
demonstrated  to  the  Nation  that  he  is  a 
strong-willed  person  who  can  face  such 
an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion with  dignity  and  courage. 

It  is  heartening  that  the  bloom  has 
returned  to  the  President's  cheeks  snd 
that  he  has  gained  back  most  of  toe 
weight  he  had  lost.  But.  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, he  confessed  "feeUng  a  ttid  of 
pain  or  discomfort  there  ccmstantly  thrt 
Jroirhope  day  by  day  »«  «e"tag  less,  snd 
I  thtok  is  getting  less."  Yet  it  should  be 
noted  that  his  flrst  tanpulse  a  few  days 
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after  the  shooting  was  to  return  to  work, 
and.  after  he  was  assured  by  his  doctors 
that  it  was  pwrnlsslble,  he  did  return  to 
hU  duties. 

It  was  also  a  stream  of  Jokes  and  Jesto 
from  a  wounded  Ranald  Reagan  that 
reassured  Americans  in  the  days  after 
the  shooting.  His  podtlve,  optimistic  at- 
titude, laced  with  humor,  underscored 
that  the  Government  was  functioning 
smoothly  with  the  President  stiU  In 
command. 

The  Preddent's  popularity  is  very 
high  and,  as  witnessed  by  his  outstand- 
ing speech  before  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Coni^ess  on  April  28,  he  dynamically 
and  effectively  rallied  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  in  suKXurt  of  Us 
spending  and  tax  cut  package. 

I  have  heard  many  conunents  from 
constituents  that  the  President's  popu- 
larity wlU  increase  because  of  the  exem- 
plary way  he  handled  himself  during  a 
time  of  crisis  and  personal  danger.  Many 
have  said  that  he  displayed  a  grace  that 
has  to  be  attractive  to  evoyone. 

Still  other  comments  have  centered  on 
the  fact  that  the  Preddent's  courage  and 
other  admirable  human  characteristics 
will  only  serve  to  «mh^nf»  the  uplieat 
mood  of  the  country.  The  manner  in 
which  he  has  bounced  back  after  his  flrst 
day  in  the  hos^tal  will  add  to  his  imsge 
as  a  tough  administrator  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  the  American  people. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  best  way  to 
Judge  people  is  to  see  how  they  react  dur- 
ing a  crisis  or  under  a  lot  of  pressure. 
I  think  as  a  result  of  the  events  of  Mardi 
30.  many  people— indudhig  some  of  his 
PoUtk^  foes— will  have  more  confldence 
In  the  Presidoit  as  a  graceful,  solid  and 
thoughtful  man  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Itadeed.  some  poUstMs.  looking  Into 
their  crystal  ball  as  to  the  future,  believe 
Ronald  Reagan  may  remain  popular 
through  his  flrst  term  whether  his  eco- 
nomic program  works  or  not. 
_V^ille  it  is  too  soon  to  speculate  on  the 
President's  continued  popularity,  it  is 
significant  that  polls  and  surveys  are 
showing  a  sharp  upswing  in  his  approval 
rating. 

The  image  of  the  PresMent  is  being 
devdoped.  the  U.S.  News  U  World  R^xirt 
magadne  recently  noted,  as  one  of  a 
tough  President  snd  Oommander  in 
Chief  "with  luck  on  his  dde." 

Mr.  Preddent,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  news  account 
from  Time  magadne  on  Preddent  Rea- 
gan's attitude  and  quips.  I  ask  unanl- 
nious  consent  that  this  article  appear  in 
theRscois. 

There  being  no  objectlco.  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio, 
as  follows: 

SsaiOVSLT,    R>LXS   .   .   . 

When  Nancy  Beagan  flrst  airlvMl  at  Oeotge 
Wuhlngton  University  Bo^tltal,  her  hus- 
band desdpanned :  "Honey,  I  tat^ot  to  duck." 
The  President,  a  onetime  radio  ^wrtacaater, 
boiiuwed  that  line  from  Prixeflghter  J»ck 
DMnpeey.  who  said  it  to  hla  wife  In  isae  after 
ladng  the  world  beavywetgbt  champlonshiD 
to  Oene  Tunney. 

The  crack  was  the  flrst  In  a  barrage  of 
good-humored  qnlpe  that  Reagmn  tosMd  off 
»ft«r  the  Bhootlag.  The  remarks,  nude  be- 
we  he  had  learned  that  other  victims  had 
been  crltlcaUy  injured,  did  much  to  xea»ui« 


his  f  amUy.  his  staff  and  the  American  public 
that  hs  was  stlU  healthy  enough  to  laugh. 
They  wen  also  the  envy  of  at  least  one  other 
oomertian  Said  Johnny  Caraon  to  hia  audl- 
•noe  at  Hollywood's  Academy  Awards  cere- 
mony: "I  was  tempted  to  caU  him  snd  ask 
if  he  had  any  more  of  those  one-liners  I 
ooold  use." 

Kiamples  of  the  President's  Jests: 

To  surgeons,  as  he  entered  the  operating 
room:  "Please  tell  me  you're  Republicans." 

In  a  written  note,  upon  coming  out  of 
aaastbsala  In  the  recovery  room  (paraphras- 
ing Oomadian  W.  o.  Flalds):  "AU  in  all. 
I'd  rather  be  In  Philadelphia." 

In  another  note,  recalling  a  Winston 
Churchill  observation:  "There's  no  more  ex- 
hllaiatlng  feeUng  than  being  shot  at  with- 
out result." 

In  a  third  note:  Send  me  to  L.  A.,  where 
I  can  see  the  air  rm  breathing." 

In  yet  another  note  written  while  sur- 
rounded by  medical  staff:  "if  i  had  this 
much  attention  in  Hollywood.  I'd  have 
sUyed  there." 

Complimented  by  a  doctor  for  being  a  good 
pattent:  "I  have  to  be.  My  father-in-law  U 
a  doctor." 

To  an  attentive  nurse:  "Does  Nancy  know 
attout  nsr' 

To  a  nurse  who  told  him  to  "keep  up  the 
good  work"  of  his  recovery:  "You  mean  this 
may  happen  several  more  times?" 

7>D  Dau^ter  Maureen:  The  attempted 
aeaaoatnatlon  "ruined  tme  of  my  beat  suits." 

Greeting  White  House  aides  the  morning 
after  surgery:  "HI,  feUss.  I  knew  it  would 
be  too  mu<di  to  hope  that  we  could  skip  a 
staff  meeting." 

When  't<^d  by  Aide  Lyn  Nofziger  tbat  the 
Oovemment  was  running  normally:  "What 
makes  you  think  Fd  be  happy  about  that?" 
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RUBSEUi  B.  MAXEY'S  BOC^ 
"SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  HISTORIC 
CCHiUMBIA" 

Mr.  'lUUUMCmD.  Mr.  Preddent,  Co- 
lumbia, the  capital  city  of  my  great 
State  of  South  Carolina,  is  now  fortunate 
in  having  a  comprdiendve  piece  of  liter- 
ature which  depicts  the  city  through  the 
years. 

The  picturesque  book  entitled  South 
Carolina's  Historic  Columbia  was  writ- 
ten by  Russell  B.  Maxey,  a  native  South 
Carolinian,  who  also  provided  the  photo- 
grairiis  used  in  the  Ixwk.  Mr.  Maxey  is  a 
retired  dvU  engineer  who  now  devotes 
his  time  to  travding  and  recording  his 
experiences,  with  both  pictores  and 
words.  This  book  displays  his  unique 
skill  in  these  areas. 

The  book  is  so  significant  that  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assemtdy 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  recog- 
niztaig  the  exceptional  quality  of  this 
book  and  commended  Mr.  Maxey  for  his 
contribution  to  the  history  o/l  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  might 
share  this  resolution  with  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  appear  in  the  Cowcm- 
sioHAL  Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ordered  to  be  iwinted  in  the  Rbcoid. 
as  follows: 

A  COMCDBSKirr  RsaoLimoir 
misrsaa,  a  major  book  featuring  outstand- 
ing photograplis  of  our  capital  dty.  Colum- 
bia, antborad  by  KuaseU  B.  Masey,  has  re- 
centty  been  published;  and 

Ifr.  MaaeTs  book.  enttUed  "South 


CaraUnali  Htstoflo  Odumhla."  is  a  classic 
•aample  of  the  fact  that  a  photograph  la 
worth  »  thousand .  words  and.  with  hun- 
dreds of  One  photographs,  this  grast  w«rk 
of  art  Is  worth  millions  at  wor^  ud 
Wbmvas,  many  of  the  photographs 


depleting  beautiful  Columbia  as  it  is  and  as 
It  was  in  years  gone  by,  wars  taken  by  the 
author,  who  is  a  highly  skUlsd  photographer; 
and 

Wbereae,  Mr.  Maxey,  s  retired  dvU  engi- 
neer, came  to  CotumbU  fram  hla  native  Bea- 
neturiue  in  1934  and.  after  an  acUve  caraar 
in  engineering  in  twtb  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  now  devotes  his  time  to  travel,  writ- 
ing and  architectural  photography  and  has 
had  his  works  published  in  numerous  maga- 
zines, newqiapers  and  profeeslonal  Journals; 
and  Whereas.  "South  Carolina's  Kstorlc 
Columbia"  probably  represents  the  moat 
comprehensive  photographic  anthology  of 
the  dty  yet  compiled  and  will  undoubtedly 
serve  as  an  Irreplaceable  research  source  to 
other  writers  and  hlstmans;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  being  a  valuable 
research  source,  the  book  Is  also  an  enjoyable 
and  readable  volume  wtaldi  wlU  bring  pleaa- 
ure  and  entertainment  to  many  South  Caro- 
linians: and  Whereas,  It  is  therefore  appro- 
priate that  the  members  of  the  Oeneial 
Assembly,  wboee  ties  to  Columbia  are  so 
close,  recognize  this  splendid  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  State  and  commend  the 
author  for  his  efforts  and  obTlous  talent. 
Now,  thereftae. 

Be  It  reeolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring:  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  by  this  resolution,  recognises 
the  outstanding  quality  of  the  recent  botric 
authored  by  Mr.  Russell  B.  Maxey  entitled 
"South  Carolina's  Historic  Columbia"  and 
commends  the  author  for  his  substantial 
contribution  to  the  literature,  art,  culture 
and  history  of  the  State  which  his  publica- 
tion represents. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Many  m 
Columbia. 

■SOEBS  SUSJtT  TO  THK  CSIX  OT  THZ  CHSIB 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  can  of  the 
Chair,  and  that  win  be  until  about  2 
o'cIodL  

The  PRESIDING  OnnCER  (Mr. 
Abdnok)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  1:20  pjn, 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  can  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  pin., 
"wbea  called  to  order  by  the  PresiicUng 
Oflicer  (Mr.  Golswaxbe). 


SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  21.  the  administration  announced 
its  Intention  to  sdl.  first,  military 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  enhance 
its  62  F-15  aircraft:  and  second.  5 
alrbcvne  wamlngr  and  control  aircraft 
systems  (AWACS).  Later  this  summer, 
the  Senate  wffl  be  asked  to  make  an 
extremely  difficult  decision  on  these 
sales,  a  dedston  which  could  have  a  pro- 
found iDuwct  on  our  relationship  with 
two  Impwtant  lOddle  East  countries: 
Israd  and  Saudi  AraUa. 

Israd  has  been  America's  closest  ally 
in  the  Middle  East  for  35  years  and  Is 
strategically  vital  to  our  own  national 
interests.  Saudi  AraUa  is  a  pro-Weston 
nation  that  exporto  10  milUan  bazrds  of 
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oU  •  day  to  the  tndustrteUied  democn- 
eiM  ukd  to  TUliwnbto  to  attMk  from 
taottflo  naltfblion.  Tbl*  dedalan  wiU. 
UMntorv.  oMd  to  be  bandied  with  a 
great  deal  of  care.  .^    ,   ,  _,      .^ 

That  la  «1>7.  l>r.  Preaident.  I  rlae  to 
^\rvr^  my  apecUlc  oaacerni  about  tbe 
AWAC6  sale,  as  earlier  I  stated  my  op- 
pQiltim  to  the  F-lft  enbanoement  sale. 
Trwwf errlnt  AWAC8  to  tbe  Saudis  In 
the  m^""f  suggested  by  tbe  admlnls- 

tratUn:  * 

Risks  compromising  highly  sophisti- 
cated technology  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

Bisks  f*««*M"g  tbe  Middle  Bast  mili- 
taiy  ira'*"'^  against  Israel; 

ICay  be  counter-productive  to  the 
defonae  Ot  Saudi  Arabia:  and 

Can  be  acoompUsbed  in  a  different 
way  that  offsets  these  other  problems. 

ICr.  President,  let  me  discuss  these 
four  points  one  at  a  time. 

AWAC8  cfflita'iv  computer  and  radar 
yiH^hnningy  which  Is  far  in  advance  of 
what  Is  available  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  true  that  some  sensitive  systems 
will  be  removed,  but  any  Air  Force  offi- 
cer win  tell  you  that  even  the  stripped- 
down  Saudi  version  contains  highly 
sensitive  equipment.  There  are  currently 
plans  to  buUd  about  S2  AW  ACS  f w  the 
United  States  and  NATO  use.  The 
Saudi  AWAC8  would  be  the  first 
AWAC8  sold  outside  of  NATO.  If  they 
mre  compromised  by  the  Soviets,  this 
could  harmfully  affect  tbe  performance 
of  the  other  52  that  provide  for  our  own 
defense. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Saudi 
Government  would  cause  such  a  compro- 
mise, but  we  most  remember  that  we  are 
deaLtag  with  a  potentially  vc^tile  king- 
dom with  a  large  Palestinian  popula- 
tion. Four  years  ago  a  similar  point  was 
made  when  Congress  cmsldered  AW  ACS 
for  Iran.  We  can  only  be  thankful  that 
tbeae  aircraft  were  never  delivered  to 
Iran. 

Second,  this  sale,  when  combined  with 
the  P-15  ffnhanr^T"""*^  proposal,  strikes 
at  the  very  strength  of  Israel — technol- 
ogy. Ptont  line  Arab  air  f<Mt;es  alone 
have  a  2  to  1  fighter  aircraft  superiority 
ratio  over  Israel,  but  most  analjrsts  agree 
that  Israel  Is  stin  dominant  In  the  BSld- 
dle  East  air  balance.  The  major  reasons 
for  Israel's  continued  dominance  in  the 
face  of  these  odds  are  trained  manpower 
and  technology.  AW  ACS  and  the  F-15's 
are  part  of  a  broader  Arab  drive  to  gain 
similar  technology  for  themselves.  We 
can  argue  about  the  specific  offensive  or 
defensive  capabilities  of  AWACS— but 
that  misses  Vtxt  point.  It  Is  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  this  technology  transfer 
and  advanced  military  training — which 
the  AWACS  deal  symbolizes — that  pre- 
sents the  ultimate  threat  to  IsraeL 

TUrd,  AWACS  may  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  Saudi  Arabia's  own  defense 
Interests.  In  an  April  23  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  former  CIA  Director 
StansfMd  Tomer  concluded: 

AWACS  Is  raeh  s  eompl«z  piece  of  mUltary 
equipment  tbmt  there  ta  no  wey  the  Saudi 
military  eetabllahment  could  opermte  or 
mahif  In  a  fleet  of  them  on  Ita  own. 

Tbe  AWACS  sale  would  probably  di- 
vert  Saudi   manpower   and    attention 


away  from  other  tasks  more  fundamen- 
tal to  their  own  security. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent %**^  Stansfleld  Turner's  article  be 
placed  in  tbe  Rscoao  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRBB6Xi£R.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  come  to  the  crucial  point.  There 
are  alteriMtlvea  that  should  meet  Saudi 
Arabian  and  Western  defense  needs  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  without  the  compllca- 
tioos  that  I  have  Just  discussed.  We  cur- 
rently have  four  VS.  AWACS  In  Saudi 
Arabia.  Senator  Jackson  has  suggested 
a  United  States-Saudi  command  struc- 
ture for  AWACS  that  remain  under  U.S. 
title.  This  could  be  acc(»npllshed  by  leas- 
ing rather  than  selling  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis.  Other  alternatives  should  be 
conMdered.  But  as  currently  presented 
by  the  administration,  I  must  concluded 
that  the  AWACS  sale  is  not  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest  and  I  will  vote  against 
it. 

mnKT  1 

No   TO   AWACS 
(By  Stanafleld  Turner) 

For  onore  than  30  yean,  the  United  SUtee 
helped  the  shah  of  Iran  to  build  that  coun- 
try into  the  strongest  military  [>ower  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  shah's  taste  for  the  moat 
sophisticated  military  hardware  In  our  In- 
ventory was  legend,  and  his  shopping  list 
was  long,  although  Iran,  a  nation  of  30  mil- 
lion, lacked  the  technical  expertise  to  main- 
tain and  fully  use  the  equipment  It  bought. 
Accordingly.  It  also  had  to  purcbaee  foreign 
technical  help  and  support  to  keep  Ita  mili- 
tary machine  ninnlng.  We  all  know  what 
happened. 

In  1978,  the  Carter  admlnlatraUon,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  agreed  to  sell  our 
newest  and  most  advanced  lighter  aircraft, 
the  F15,  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Because  of  the 
potential  threat  to  Israel,  Congress  was  ex- 
plicitly promised  that  we  would  not  also  sell 
the  Saudis  the  external  fuel  tanks  that 
would  extend  the  Pl5's  range,  or  b(»nb  racks 
that  would  turn  It  Into  an  attack  aircraft.  By 
the  spring  of  1980,  the  Saudis  were  back  ask- 
ing for  these  external  equipments  as  w«U  as 
the  super-sophisticated  Alittome  Warning 
and  Command  Aircraft.  AWACS.  AWACS  Is 
a  Boeing  707  with  a  large  rotating  radar  an- 
tenna on  top  and  a  vast  complex  of  com- 
puter systems  inside.  It  detects  other  air- 
craft at  great  distances,  and  tracks  all  air 
activity  within  Its  sone  of  coverage. 

The  Saudi  rationale  for  their  need  for 
theee  additional  FIS  equipments  and 
AWACS  was  that  their  slttiaUon  had  changed 
since  they  contracted  for  their  P16s  In  1078- 
Spedflcally.  Iran  had  fallen  Into  leas  friendly 
hands,  and  the  Soviets  had  Invaded  Af- 
ghanistan. It  would,  therefore,  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia — unquestlonaibly  a  pro- Western  force 
In  the  Middle  Bast — for  the  SaudU  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  coimter  any  other 
hostile  moves  In  the  region. 

Their  real  concern,  which  was  not  a  part 
of  their  argument,  waa  that  two  years  bad 
elapsed  and  the  Saudla  had  not  seen  enough 
progress  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Issue.  To 
test  our  resolve  to  ptish  for  a  solution  accept- 
able to  the  Arabs,  the  Saudis  were  asking 
us  to  taks  an  action  that  would  be  opposed 
by  Israel.  It  waa  one  way  to  test  whether 
we  would  eventually  pressure  Israel  Into 
nwaUng  concessions  on  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion. The  Saudis  were  also  buying  time  for 
tbemaslves  with  the  radical  Arabs.  By  obtain- 


ing such  a  vlslbls  aymhol  of  VB.  support, 
they  could  demonstrate  to  tbe  radicals  that 
their  limited  aaaoclatlon  with  the  United 
Statea  had  value.  They  thereby  hoped  to 
ward  off  additional  prsaauraa  from  the  Arab 
radlcala  to  break  wltb  the  United  Statea 
or  even  to  uae  the  oil  weapon  aa  a  meana 
of  preastirlng  the  United  States  to  force  con- 
cessions on  Israel. 

Having  given  the  Saudla  tbs  PlSs  In  1978. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  them  the  extra 
equipments  under  tbs  present  clrcumstancaa. 
Admittedly,  longrange  PlGs  and  the  AWACa 
In  Saudi  hands  wUl  present  some  added  risk 
to  the  Israella,  but  they  are  fuUy  capable 
of  handling  It. 

Whether  we  should  permit  the  Saudla  to 
purehaae  AWACs  U  another  quaatlon.  The 
Saudis  are  our  friends.  Providing  them  with 
AWACs  would  not  be  a  friendly  act  beeauae 
It  would  not  be  in  their  beat  laterMts.  It  la 
such  a  complex  piece  of  mUltary  aqulpmant 
that  there  U  no  way  the  Saudi  mllltvy  satab- 
llshment  could  operate  or  maintain  a  flest 
of  them  on  Ita  own.  Saudi  Arabia  baa  only 
4  million  people  on  which  to  draw  and  baa 
a  lesser  level  of  education  than  Iran.  Even 
with  extensive  outside  technical  asalatance. 
sustaining  the  AWACs  would  be  a  severe 
drain  on  the  Saudi  military  technical  ra- 
sourcea.  In  the  long  run,  they  would  resent 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  operaU  tbs 
AWACs  and  that  tbsy  ramalned  dependant 
onus. 

More  Important,  It  wotUd  distract  the 
attenUon  of  the  Saudi  leadership  from  more 
urgent  mUltary  tasks.  Tbe  most  likely  threats 
to  Saudi  Arabia  are  Internal  disorder  or  re- 
bellion and  guerrilla  warfare,  encouraged  and 
supported  by  its  neighbors.  It  would  be  wlab- 
ful  thinking  to  beUere  that  a  nation  In  aa 
great  a  sUte  of  flux  aa  la  Saudi  Arabia  today 
would  not  be  subject  to  domeatlc  unreat  or 
subversion.  When  such  troubles  develop,  tbs 
Saudi  security  forces  must  have  tbe  capa- 
bility of  grappling  with  them. 

In  November  1079,  Saudi  military  and 
domestic  security  forces  proved  themselves 
quite  inept  In  quelling  a  minor  disruption  at 
the  Oreat  Mosque  In  Mecca.  This  was  ap- 
parently a  purely  domestic  matter,  but  In 
the  future  the  Saudla  must  worry  about  sub- 
version fomented  by  South  Yemen,  where  the 
Soviets  have  a  strong  foothold;  disorders  In 
the  vital  oil  flelda.  where  there  are  large 
niunbera  of  Shia  Muallma  who  may  be  re- 
aponslve  to  tbe  Khomeini  revolutionary 
movement;  and  perhapa  even  armed  cla^Ma 
with  neighboring  Iraq.  The  Saudis  are  not 
well  prepared  for  any  of  these  contlngendea 
today.  They  have  turned  to  Pakistan  to  sup- 
ply mercenarlea  to  help  them,  but  the  mon- 
archy ahould  have  military  and  Internal 
aecurtty  forces  of  lU  own  that  are  loyal  and 
under  full  control. 

Against  this  background.  It  would  be  Ir- 
responsible for  uae  to  help  them  prepare  to 
defeat  a  sophlsUcated  air  threat,  for  which 
the  AWACS  waa  designed  and  which  has  a 
low  probability  of  occurring,  when  they  are 
incaoable  of  handling  the  more  elementary 
threata  of  insurrection  and  guerrilla  warfare 
that  are  highly  probable.  Aa  frlenda,  we 
should  try  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  re- 
alities of  their  situation.  "Hiey  do  not  need 
the  AWACS  nearly  as  much  aa  they  need 
other  forma  of  military  equipment  and  train- 
ing. There  la  no  way  they  can  absoit*  AWAOB 
into  their  military  structure  without  de- 
tracting from  their  primary  concerns.  Even  If 
there  are  short-term  advantages  to  the 
United  States  in  establishing  some  contlnn- 
ins  military  presence  aa  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula through  the  provision  of  AWAQS,  we 
should  forgo  that  in  favor  of  doing  what  a 
genuine  and  long-term  friend  would  do:  Be 
frank  and  put  the  friend's  Interests  up  front. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  protect  our  Interests, 
anyway.  Clearly  thU  wUl  not  be  an  immedl- 
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ately  popular  raqwnaa.  but  friends  abould 
not  •q>lra  to  popularity. 

We  can  mlt%ata  the  Impact  on  the  SaudU 
ol  turning  tbem  down  on  AWACS.  We  could 
give  tbem  a  squadron  of  PUs  Immartlatly. 
aereral  years  ahead  of  tbe  dSllvary  of  tbosa 
they  are  purchasing.  The  UjS.  Air  Faroe 
would  have  to  maintain  and  operate  these 
for  tbem  for  aeveral  yean  while  Saudi  pilots 
and  mechanics  oonqilate  tbalr  training.  Tbe 
Saudis,  however,  would  see  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  helping  tbem  all  we  can.  They 
would  also  see.  In  time,  that  tbs  way  to  be 
a  friend  is  to  be  honest  and  frank  rather 
than  to  say  yea  to  aa  lU-advlaed  request. 


ADDITION  OP  ANnSATELLTTE  RE- 
SPONSIBIUTIES  TO  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AND  DISARMAMENT  AGEN- 
CY 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  today  during 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  mark- 
up of  the  Anns  Contnd  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  authorization  in  order 
to  give  the  director  of  that  Agency  ex- 
plicit authority  to  undertake  resauvh, 
development,  and  other  studies  with  re- 
spect to  antlsatelllte  activities.  The 
wording  of  the  present  act  Is  somewhat 
ambiguous  In  respect  to  auttiorlty  of  ttie 
Agency  in  this  field,  and  I  consider  anti- 
satellite  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  80  Important  that  I  wish  to  re- 
move that  ambiguity. 

Satellites  have  become  increasingly 
vital  during  the  last  decade  not  (xily  to 
our  defense  system  but  also  to  our  com- 
municaticHi  system.  There  is  an  absolute 
guarantee  that  their  significance  will  In- 
crease manyf  old  during  this  decade.  We 
cannot  therefcHv  be  too  attentive  to  any 
threats  to  the  fimctioning  of  our  satellite 
systems.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency  should  have  explicit  au- 
thority In  this  area,  as  verification  of 
all  strategic  and  many  other  arms  con- 
trol agreements  relies  heavily  on  satel- 
lite systems  to  provide  essential  data. 
Similarly,  of  course,  our  defense  de- 
pends upon  detecting  vlcdatlons  of  any 
such  agreements  or  detecting  indica- 
tions of  impending  hostilities. 

Our  commercial  communications  sys- 
tem has  become  increasingly  reliant  on 
satellites.  One  need  only  look  at  any 
evening  news  program  to  realize  Just  a 
small  part  of  tbe  importance  of  satel- 
lites in  transmittal  of  both  voice  and 
images. 

In  conjunction  with  notice  of  this 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  a  copy  of  an 
article  that  appeared  In  TV  Guide,  which 
sets  out  some  of  the  vital  issues  r^^ard- 
ing  killer  satellites,  and  my  amendment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

It's  ORmfa  Scaar  JJr  TrosI 
(By  Bod  Townley) 
Jan.  31,  1981 :  the  Soviets  launch  a  Coamos 
1341  spacecraft,  which  enters  a  low  earth 
orbit.  Its  function:  to  be  a  taigat. 

Feb.  3,  1081:  the  Soviets  burl  a  second 
spacecraft  Into  orbit.  Its  function:  to  destroy 
tbe  first  spacecraft. 

This  second  vehicle,  known  as  a  "hunter** 
or  "kUler"  satellite,  requires  only  two  quick 
orbits  to  reach. an  attack  profile  less  than 
S  mues  from  lu  target.  At  that  range  it  oonld 


disable  tbe  first  satellite  by  firing  packets 
of  pallets  at  It,  by  zapping  it  with  a  low- 
power  laser  or  simply  by  blowing  up  and 
letting  tbe  hot.  flylitg  shrapnel  do  the  Job. 
It  did  none  of  these  things.  The  SovieU 
brought  It  down  from  orbit,  allowing  it  to 
bum  up  upon  reentry.  It  was  only  a  test, 
tbs  second  In  nine  months,  the  18th  since 
1068. 

But  on  March  14,  1081,  tbe  Soviets  went 
one  test  further.  A  hunter  sateUlte  was 
actually  exploded — damaging  the  satellite 
that  had  been  sent  vip  for  target  practice. 
And  the  UJI.  Department  of  Defense  baa 
been  getting  nervoua. 

Bven  before  the  Soviets'  operational  test 
In  March,  Sen.  Larry  Preasler  (R-SJ).)  had 
called  for  Congressional  hearings,  declaring 
that  "there  may  be  no  effective  safeguard 
against  attacks  on  our  vital  communications 
satellites.  If  tbe  Soviet  Union  refines  laser 
weapons,  which  U  a  likely  proq>ect,  our 
sattflltes  will  be  even  more  vulnerable." 

Air  Force  master  aeregant  Mike  Berg- 
man Is  a  spokesman  for  NORAD,  the  N«tih 
American  Air  Defense  Command  In  Colorado 
Springe,  C<^o.  He  adda:  "The  Soviets  have 
an  operational  device.  The  U.S.  effort  right 
now  Is  In  research  and  development." 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  the  Sovleto 
may  have  as  much  as  a  10-year  lead  in  this 
form  of  weaponry.  And  after  BCA's  Satcom 
m  disappeared  following  its  launch  in 
December  1979,  there  was  even  some  specula- 
tion that  It  had  been  bunH>ed  off  by  a  killer 
satellite.  Bergman  insists,  however,  that 
"there's  no  evidence  whatsoever"  that  this  Is 
the  case. 

Although  the  farfetched  speculations  are 
easily  dismissed,  any  real  threat  to  our  satel- 
lites concerns  the  Defense  Department;  tbe 
Nation's  early-warning  system  depends  on 
tbem.  Innumerable  sensitive  military  com- 
munlcatlona  (often  encrypted),  as  well  as 
mUltary  reconnaissance,  depend  on  satellites. 

Then  there  are  the  commercial  satelUtes, 
particularly  those  used  for  telephone  and 
television.  Senator  Pressler  Is  concerned  that 
tbe  disruption  of  these  nonmllltary  services 
could  severely  affect  European  and  American 
commercial  transactions.  And  In  the  event 
of  emergency,  the  Oovemment  might  need 
to  commandeer  some  of  these  clvU  satellites 
for   military   purposes. 

PhUlp  mass,  author  of  "Secret  Sentries 
In  Space"  (Random  House.  1971).  considers 
It  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would  launch  a 
fleet  of  killer  satellites  against  our  conmuml- 
catlons  system  unless  they  Intended  to  fol- 
low up  Immediately  with  an  all-out  nuclear 
attack.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  "to  tip 
theh:  hand." 

In  any  event,  the  threat  is  not  Immediate 
At  present  the  USSR's  kUler  satellites  have 
not  reached  higher  than  600  mUes — a  low- 
orbltlng  altitude.  whUe  most  of  our  com- 
munications satellites  are  floating  at  an  In- 
credible 33300  miles  above  the  equator  In 
"geosynchronous  orbit."  What  that  term 
means,  says  Craig  Covault,  an  editor  at  AvU- 
tlon  Week  ft  ^ace  Technology,  is  that  "you 
can  park  over  a  fixed  point  on  earth,  because 
tbe  spacecraft's  orbital  velocity  at  that  alU- 
tuda  matehea  exacUy  the  rotoUon  of  the 
earth. 

"So  the  real  mother  lode,"  aays  Covault.  "In 
tetma  of  VB.  space  capabUlty,  Is  in  that 
blgh-altltude  orbit."  It  also  means  that  these 
aateilltes,  for  now,  are  about  31,700  miles 
out  of  harm's  way. 

There  are  thoee,  Covault  Included,  who 
believe  that  tbe  Soviets  are  working  on  ways 
to  attack  q>acecraft  up  in  geosynchronous 
orbit.  The  most  likely  method,  he  says,  would 
be  to  try  to  arm  a  low-orMtlng  satellite 
(maybe  only  300  miles  high)  with  a  high- 
energy  weapon,  such  as  a  laser,  "and  fire  that 
beam  straight  through  on  vcp."  Currently,  no 
laaer  we^ion  that  accurate  exists. 

Another  possibility  might  be  the  concept 
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of  tbe  "space  mlne"-^  geosynebroiums  oom- 
munlcatlcms  satellite  with  a  bomb  Inside  It. 
With  the  aid  of  little  thmstera.  It  could 
"come  up  right  beside  a  VB.  apaceeraft." 
says  Covault,  tiien  explode,  taking  its  target 
with  It. 

It's  hard  to  aee  what'a  going  on  33JO0 
mllea  out  In  space,  so  tbe  U.S.  has  developed 
a  40-lnch  telescope  as  part  of  a  "ground- 
based,  electro-optical  deep-q>ace  surveil- 
lance" system  (OEOD6S).  Computer-linked 
TV  cameras  will  peer  through  10  of  these 
'scopes  positioned  in  five  observatories 
around  the  world  to  monitor  some  4600 
man-made  objects  In  space— even  those  as 
small  as  1  foot  in  diameter.  If  aomethlng  la 
going  on  out  there,  we  will  know  about  It. 

Before  long,  we  will  alao  be  able  to  do 
aomethlng  about  It.  A  new  ^>ace  Defenae 
Operations  Center,  In  Ocrforado  Springs,  will 
control  the  NORAD  tracking  network  and 
coordinate  our  own  antlsatelllte  weapons 
system, 

Tes,  we  have  been  developing  an  antl- 
sateiute  weapon  too.  It  shoxild  be  ready  to 
test  early  next  year,  if  the  President  decides 
to  make  It  operational.  Unlike  kUler  satel- 
lites, it  will  not  go  into  orbit.  It  will  be 
launched  from  under  the  wing  of  a  McDon- 
nell Douglas  P-15  fighter  plane  and  wlU 
slam  into  its  target  like  a  bullet. 

There  Is  also,  aays  Covault,  "aboot-the- 
breeze  back-room  talk  In  the  White  Hooae" 
about  providing  subsldlea  to  commerdal- 
aatellite  operators  to  make  their  hardwaro 
more  maneuverable  (better  able  to  dodge 
attacka)  and  to  provide  roedal  coatlnga  to 
minlmlee  the  effects  of  electronic  Jamming 
attempts.  The  first  generation  of  aatellltee 
with  "formidable  survlvabmty  measures" 
wiu  be  the  D6CS  ms.  scheduled  for  launch- 
ing beginning  this  sununer. 

But  the  truth  Is,  no  one  wants  to  get  Into 
star  wars  over  the  satelUtes.  For  Informa- 
tion on  military  hardware  in  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  we  rely  heavUy  on  recoimalaaance 
satellites.  The  Soviets,  suggests  PblUp  Klaas, 
"have  only  to  buy  Aviation  Week  and  tbe 
Congressional  Record  and  The  New  York 
Times."  Even  If  it  came  to  the  unlikely 
scenario  of  both  sides  scoring  equal  orbital 
knockdowns,  he  says,  "the  net  loss  would  be 
to  the  United  States.  Simply  because  we  have 
more  to  loee." 

AMENDiaarr  to  ras  Aaics  OnrrsoL  am 

DissaicAMKirT  Act 
A  new  section  404  o(  Foreign  Relations 
Authorizations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1083  and 
1983: 

Section  31(b)  of  tbe  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (33  VB.C.  3S71)  la  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  foUowlng  phrase  after 
the  last  semicolon:  "and  of  all  aapeeta  of 
antlsatelllte  actlvltiea:*'. 


PILING  OF  REPORT  ON  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 93  EXTENDED  TO  MAY  31. 
1981 

Mr.  crHILES.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Heuiz,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  filing  date  for  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  regard- 
ing Senate  Resolution  93  be  extended 
from  April  30,  1981,  to  May  31, 1981.  Tbls 
resolution  would  authorize  the  printing 
of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  com- 
mittee's annual  report  entitled  T3evd- 
opments  in  Aging."  This  report  covers 
congressional  and  administration  activ- 
ity regarding  aging  programs  and  poli- 
cies during  1980.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  adequate  ac- 
cess to  this  report  be  made  this  year, 
given  tbe  administration's  proposed  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  for  programs  <wipa/'<:<ng 
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on  ttM  ddarty.  And  the  effects  that  theee 
propoMls  would  hftve  on  progmma  im>- 
Tldtnc  much-needed  medical  end  eoclal 
programe.  lervices.  and  beneflte  for  our 
older  ctttaena. 

TiM  FRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjeetlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CAIXNDAR 


ICr.  BAKER.  Ifr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  la  in  position  to  make  an  announce- 
ment of  any  of  the  calendar  items  we 
dlicHwert  this  momtng. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader^  inquiry.  I  am  i»epared  to  state 
for  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  foUow- 
ing  r^ifnrt^r  items  have  been  cleared  for 
actkn  by  unanimous  consent:  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  52.  55.  56.  and  60.  as  well 
as.  if  I  may.  if  the  majority  leader  will 
pejdon  me.  64  and  65. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thoee  are  budget  waivers. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  an- 
nouncement. I  ask  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideratiOQ  of  the  first  item 
Identified  and  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader  which,  I  believe,  would  be  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  64.  the  budget  waiver  for 
Item  No.  51.  I  believe,  on  the  calendar. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  May  I  in- 
quire which  does  the  majority  leader 
want  first? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  budget  waiver.  Mr. 
President,  which  would  be  Calendar 
Order  No.  64  which  underlies  and  gives 
auUxtrlty  to  consider  Calendar  Order 
No.  62,  which  will  be  the  next  item  which 
I  hope  the  Chair  will  place  before  the 


BUlXWr  ACT  WAIVER 

Tba  resQiotian  (S.  Res.  113)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congrwwional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1000,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
&BH.  lis 


flf  the 


,  TbaX  irazMuuit  to  aaetloo  403(e) 
i  Budget  Act  of  1974.  tba 
i  <at  Metton  4aa(ft)  of  meh  Act  m 
waived  with  rwyict  to  Um  oonaldarmtUm  of 
&  1000.  Soeli  waiver  U  nirwury  because 
B.  1000  eotbrorlaH  tbe  enactment  of  new 
budgit  aatlmtty  which  would  lint  become 
avaOaUe  la  flaeal  year  IMX  and  auch  blU  waa 
not  npoctad  on  or  before  May  16.  19M.  aa 
wquliad  by  aeetton  4oa(a)  of  tbe  Congree- 
\  Act  of  1974  for  such  authorlza- 


Ob  Jima  S.  IMO,  tba  Sensta  paaaad  a  a«69 
wlileb.  among  other  things.  provMad  for  a 
1  year  IMl  autborlaaUon  for  the  NaUonal 
Safety  BoaM  In  the  amount 
of  »W.»OO.eOO.  UnfortuBately  thto  bUl  waa 
'  eetad  upcn  by  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
.  Aa  a  leanlt.  no  flaeal  7««r  ISSl  antborl- 


S.  1000  would  earraet  thla  omlaBlon  by  pro- 
viding a  flaeal  ysar  1981  authoriaatton  for 
the  Boattf  m  tha  amount  of  tUMOjOOO.  TUs 
ouuetllon  la  latgeiy  technical  In  nature  since 
tba  Oongnaa  baa  alraady  appropriated  918.- 
900MO  for  tha  Board's  aettvltlee  In  fiscal  year 
Utl  (FoHle  I«w  9g-400). 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION8  FOR  INim'ENDENT  SAFETY 
BOARD 

•nie  bill  (S.  1000)  to  amend  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  apprc^ulations. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  »  enaetetf  by  fUe  SerMte  and  Hoxue 
of  Jtepreeeafattve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  a««embled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  tha  "Independent  Safety 
Board  Act  Amendmanta  of  1981." 

XMOXRMIIKMT  SAFCTT  BOASB  AUTHOanUTIOM 

or  AmoraiATioHa 
Sac.  a.  Section  SCO  of  th«  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  US.C.  190/) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  eentence:  "There  are 
authorised  to  b«  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  SIB.640,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
•19M6.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  923,100.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  such  sums 
to  remain  available  imtU  expended.". 

FEIOaiTT  or  BOABD  INVKWIOATIOMS 

Sac.  3.  Section  304(a)  (1)  of  tbe  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (49  VS.C.  1903 
(a)  (1) )  Is  amended  by  insertliig  before  "The 
Board  may  requeet"  the  following  new  sen- 
tencee:  "Any  Investigation  of  an  accident 
conducted  by  the  Board  under  this  paragn^th 
(other  than  subparagraph  (E))  shaU  have 
priority  over  all  other  Inveettgatlons  of  such 
accident  conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  Board  shall  provide  for  the  apprrprlate 
participation  by  other  Federal  agenclaa  In  any 
such  Investigation,  except  that  such  ag«n'-l'>s 
may  not  participate  In  the  Board's  deter- 
mination of  the  probaMe  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. Nothing  In  this  section  Impairs  the  au- 
thority of  other  Federal  agenclee  to  conduct 
Investigations  of  an  accident  under  i^ 
pllcable  provisions  of  law  or  to  obtain 
Information  directly  from  parties  Involved 
In.  and  witnesses  to.  the  transportation  ae- 
ddant.  The  Board  and  other  Federal  agencies 
shall  assure  that  ^proprlate  Information 
obtained  or  developed  In  the  course  of  tbeir 
Investigations    Is    sachanged    In    a    tlmaiy 


aayuaimo  or  Avunoit  nrciusMis 
Sac.  4.  Section  304(a)  (6)  of  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (40  USC. 
1903(a)(e))  U  amended  by  tnaertlng  "and 
avlaUon  Incidents"  Immediately  after  "aod- 
dents". 

SXAlCXMATXOir    AMB    IBMIUIU    OT    rHTBICAL 
SVDBMCS 

Sac.  6.  Section  904(b)  3)  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (40  VS.C. 
1903(b)  (3) )  U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  Including  examination  or  testing 
of  any  vehicle,  rolling  stock,  track,  or  pipe- 
line component  or  any  part  of  any  siich  Item 
when  rach  examination  or  testing  to  de- 
termined to  be  required  for  purposes  of  such 
Investigation.  Any  examination  or  testing 
(A)  shall  be  conducted  In  such  manner  so 
as  not  to  Interfere  with  or  obstruct  unneces- 
sarily the  continued  flow  of  goods  or  senlces 
In  Interstate  commerce  by  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  vehicle,  rolling  stocic.  track, 
or  pipeline  component,  and  (B)  shall  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  manner  ao  aa  to  preeerve. 
to  the  maximum  extent  fsa^ble.  any  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  transportation  aed- 
denta.  consistent  with  tbe  needs  of  the  In- 
veatlgatlaa  and  with  the  cooperation  of  such 
owner  or  oparator";  and 


(3)  la  tha  laat  sentanoe,  by  Inserting  ". 
examination,  or  teat"  Immediately  after  "la- 
spaetlm"  each  place  It  appeen. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  report  tbe  other  seriatim,  in- 
cluding the  underlying  budget  waivers. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

The  resohitlon  (S.  Res.  114)  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  831,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
8.  Rn.  114 

Jte*oIt>ed,  That  ptirsuant  to  aectlon  403(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  409(a)  of  such  Act 
of  8.  831.  Such  waiver  U  neceesary  to  pennlt 
conslderaUon  of  an  addlUonal  fiscal  year 
1981  authorlratlon  of  approprlatlona  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  irtilch  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  16,  1980.  aa  re- 
quired by  section  403(a)  of  the  Congreaalonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Specifically.  8.  881  would  Increase  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  authorization  for  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Coast  Guard  by  $88,840,000. 
This  additional  authorization  Is  necessary  to 
permit  a  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  ^>- 
proprUUon  for  the  United  States  Coast 
to  cover  Increased  fuel  coets  for  the  Cuban 
refugee  sea  patrols  and  for  increaaed  ex- 
penses as  a  restilt  of  the  Nunn- Warner  MUl- 
tary  Personnel  Act.  ITius,  without  this 
waiver,  the  pending  appropriation  figures 
would  exceed  the  amounts  already  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981. 


AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  c<mslder  tbe 
bill  (S.  831)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Coast 
Guard  Authorlaatlon  Act  of  1983". 
TfTLB  I— ADTHOBIZATION  OF  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Sac.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Including  expenses  related 
to  the  Oapehart  housing  debt  reduction: 
81,403,898,000,  and  such  addlUonal  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  unforeseen  circum- 
stances: 

(3)  for  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
building, and  Improvement  of  aids  to  navi- 
gation, shore  facilities  veesels.  and  aircraft, 
including  eqtUpment  related  thereto:  9637,- 
300,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 

(3)  for  the  alteration  or  removal  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes. 
constituting  obstructions  to  navigation: 
917,600,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

(4)  for  reaearch.  davelopmant.  tasting,  and 
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avaluatkm:  838.780M0.  to  ranala  avallabla 
until  expended. 

Sac.  loa.  For  fiaoal  year  1983.  tha  Coast 
Guard  la  autborlaed  an  end-of-year  strength 
for  active  duty  personnal  o(  89,904:  Provided. 
That  the  oallliv  altsU  not  Include  members 
of  the  Beady  Reeerve  called  to  active  duty 
under  the  authority  of  aactloa  713  ot  tttla  14. 
United  SUtea  Code. 

Sac.  103.  For  flaeal  year  1982.  average  mili- 
tary training  student  loads  (or  the  Coast 
Guard  are  autborlaed  as  follows: 

(1)  Recruit  and  special  training:  8.880 
student-years; 

(3)  FUJ^t  training:  118  student-yean; 

(3)  Profeeslonal  training  In  mlUtaiy  and 
dvlllan  Institutions:  866  atudent-yeara;  and 

(4)  Offloer  aoqulaltlon:  1,038  atudant-years. 
TTTLB  n— COAST  GUARD  MANAOBiaNT 

Sac.  301.  Subeectlon  (a)  of  aectlon  1  of  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1916.  e.  143,  38  SUt.  1084,  aa 
amended  (81  VS.C.  688(a)).  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "the  United  SUtea  Coast  Guard." 
In  the  first  proviso  Immediately  after  "Feder- 
al Aviation  Agency,". 

Sxc.  303.  (a)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section 
4la  of  title  144.  United  SUtea  Coda.  U 
amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  i«*««»^in  a  single 
active  duty  promotion  Ust  of  oOeers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  on  acUve  duty  in  the  gradee 
of  ensign  and  above.  Reserve  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  other  than  pursuant  to  an  active 
duty  agreement  executed  under  section  879 
of  ttUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  retired  of- 
ficers, and  officers  of  the  permanent  com- 
missioned teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
Academy  shall  not  be  induded  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  41a  of  title 
14,  United  SUtea  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "extended". 

Sec.  303.  Title  14.  United  SUtea  Code.  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  By  amending  subeectloa  41a(b)  by 
Inserting  the  following  immedUtely  before 
tbe  period  at  the  end  of  the  aacond  sen- 
tence: ",  except  that  the  rear  admiral  dea- 
Ignated  by  the  Commandant  to  the  poal- 
tlon  of  Chief  of  Staff  shall  be  the  senior 
rear  admiral  for  all  purpoaea  other  than 
pay". 

(3)  By  amending  subeectlon  390(a)  bv 
Inserting  tbe  following  In  the  second  sen- 
tence Immediately  after  the  words  "vice 
admiral":  "or  in  the  position  of  Chief  at 
Staff". 

Sec.  304.  Title  14.  United  SUtea  COde.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)   By  antendlng  the  section  heading  of 
aectlon  71 1  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  711.  Exduslvaness  of  serrlce.". 

(3)  By  striking  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon 71 1. 

(3)  By  amending  the  Ubie  of  aectloos  at 
tbe  beginning  of  chapter  31  of  auch  title 
to  read  as  follows: 
"711.  Bxcluslveness  of  aervloe.". 

Sr.  308.  Public  Law  96-378  (04  Stat 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  amending  paragraph  (1)  of  the 
first  section  by  strlUng  "81,348,887.000:"  and 
subsUtutlng  "81  J37.307.000:". 

(3)  By  amending  section  3  by  striking 
"39,800:"    and   substituting    "89310:". 

Sac.  308.  SubaeeUon  93(p)  of  title  14, 
ITnlted  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  by  Inasrt- 
Ing  the  following  Immediately  after  "of 
such  llnee  and  cables.":  "Indudlng  the  In- 
staUaUon  and  use  of  telephone  In  raal- 
dencea  leaaed  or  owned  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  when  ^tproprlate  to 
assure  efficient  response  to  extraordinary 
operational  contlngendea  of  a  Ihalted  du- 
ration.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  cngroased 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  MARINE  PRO- 
TECTION, RESEARCH,  AND  SANC- 
TUARIES 

The  UU  (8.  1003).  to  amend  title  UL 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  title 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  was  con- 
sldeied,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
iMsaed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bou$e 
of  BepretentaUvf  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea$  assembled.  That  section 
304  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973  (16  VS.C.  1434)  Is 
amended  toy — 

(1)  striking  "and  not"  ImmedUtely  after 
"1978"  and  substituting  ",  not";  and 

(3)  Inaertlng  Immediately  after  "1981"  the 
foUowIng  ",  not  to  exceed  83.338.000  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  and  not  to  exceed  S3J35,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  trill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

"nie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OMUE   TOWER  AT   THE   MEMPHIS 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

llie  bill  (S.  896)  to  designate  the  con- 
trol tower  at  Memphis  International 
Airport  the  Omlie  Tower,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

a  896 
Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled.  That  the  air 
traffic  control  tower  at  the  Memphis  Inter- 
national Airport  Is  designated  and  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  "Omlle  Tower".  Any 
reference  In  a  law.  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  other  paper  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  such  control  tower  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  "Omlle  TOwer". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  lilll  was 
passed. 

1ST.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 
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NOMINATIONS 
BAKER.  Bib'.  President.  I  ml^t 


say.  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  that  certain  negotiations  are 
underway  now  to  try  to  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, a  time  certain  to  vote  on  seven 
nominations  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  are  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope,  and 
I  address  ttiis  to  the  minority  leader,  that 
we  mi^t  be  able  to  do  that.  I  would  sug- 


gest, if  possible,  that  we  consider  a  time 
tomorrow  afternoon.  The  time  that  oc- 
curs to  me  and  the  time  that  would 
seem  to  meet  the  mftTimiim  convenience 
on  this  side  would  be  at  2  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon,  with  one  vote  to  count 
for  seven,  as  there  are  seven  nominations 
involved. 

Might  I  inquire  if  the  minority  leader 
would  be  agreeable  to  seeing  if  that 
would  be  suitable  to  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  the  tde- 
phones  to  offices  on  the  minority  side  are 
being  engaged  at  this  point  to  see  if  such 
a  request  would  be  agreeable. 

There  are  other  nominatians  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  had  in. 
quired  about  earlier  and  which  have  now 
been  cleared.  If  he  is  ready.  I  will  be  gjad 
to  state  them  from  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  most  grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nominations  on  page  2  involving  Mes- 
sages Nos.  182  and  212.  Department  of 
Tranq)ortation  and  Dq>artment  of  Com- 
merce, are  cleared  on  this  side  of  tbe 
aisle  for  action  at  this  time. 

On  page  3.  all  nominations  are  cleared, 
with  the  exception  oi  Message  No.  169. 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  That  completes  the  Executive 
calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Could  I  inquire  of  the  status  of  Execu- 
tive Calendar  No.  88  on  the  first  jiage? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Both  nomina- 
tions on  the  first  iwge  are  temporarily 
held. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKSt.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  announcement  Just  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  into  executive  sesskm 
to  consider  the  nominations  m^pearlng 
aa  page  2.  under  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  80  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT    OF 
TTlANSPOBTATiaN 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  deifc  read  tba 
nominatian  of  Donald  AUan  Derman.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Seeretuy^^         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominatian  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation wasconflrmed^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  more  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislattve  dei^  read  the 
nomination  of  Sherman  E.  Utager,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  General  Ooonad. 
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Tte  PBBSIDINO  OFFXCER.  Without 
oIljfffitVHi,  ttM  nomlnatloo  Is  coisldered 
•nd  coofttiiMd. 

ftfr  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
TCoaoiddar  tbe  vote  by  which  the  noml- 
natif"  was  conflnned. 

ICr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  I«y 
that  mottoQ  (si  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARniENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  derfc  r«ad  the 
nomlnatloii  of  Marc  E.  Leland  of  Call- 
fomla,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 
•  Mr.  DOLB.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23. 
the  Committee  on  Plnance  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomlnatlan  oC  Marc  E.  Ldand 
and  found  him  to  be  eminently  qualified 
by  reason  of  his  experience  and  charac- 
ter to  perform  the  fxmctkns  of  Deputy 
Uhder  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International 
Affairs. 

Our  iiwT""«****'  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  that  the  Senate  confirm  M^. 
Laland's  nomination. 

Mr.  Leland  possesses  an  Impressive  rec- 
ord, m  public  service  he  has  served  as 
senior  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Ft>rce  Reduc- 
tion Talks  In  Vienna,  and  as  general 
counsel  first  for  tbe  Peace  Corps  and 
then  for  ACTION.  In  academla  he  has 
been  a  faculty  fellow  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  In  foreign  and  comparative  law 
and  a  Ford  Foundation  fdlow.  Mr.  Le- 
land has  also  practiced  law  privately 
both  in  San  Frandsoo  and  London. 

As  Deputy  Under  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Intematlonal  Affairs 
at  the  Treasury  Depculment.  Mr.  Ltiand 
wlU  have  a  variety  of  responsibilities.  He 
win  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  and 
the  Uhder  Secretary  for  Monetary  Af- 
fairs In  the  formulatlan  and  execution 
of  poUetes  dealing  with  international 
monetary,  financial,  commercial,  energy, 
and  trade  policies  and  i»ograms. 

Tlw  Oonunlttee  on  Finance  has  re- 
viewed Mr.  Ldand's  financial  position, 
the  results  of  the  investlgatkxi  by  tbe 
FBI  and  the  report  of  the  Ofllce  of  Oov- 
oiunent  Ethics.  We  are  confident  that 
there  are  no  proUems  in  any  of  these 


I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Ldand  to 
you.  and  urge  you  to  vote  to  approve 
his  nomlnatlan.* 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confbmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
nomination  of  Roger  William  Meble.  Jr.. 
of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23 
the  Committee  on  Finance  held  hearings 
on  the  nomination  of  Roger  W.  Mehle. 
Jr..  and  found  him  to  be  eminently  quali- 
fied by  reason  of  his  experience  and 
character  to  perform  the  functions  of  As- 


sistance Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Domestic  Finance. 

Our  committee  voted  unanimously  to 
recommend  Senate  confirmation  of  lAx. 
Mehle  s  nomination. 

Mr.  Mehle  brings  to  the  post  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated  a  unique  com- 
bination of  academic  training  and  prac- 
tical background.  Mr.  Mehle  has  been 
educated  as  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  munici- 
pal finance  specialist.  In  his  last  position 
as  head  of  a  major  investment  banicing 
firm's  public  finance  department,  Roger 
Mehle  demonstrated  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  municipal  finance  field, 
his  knowledge  of  people,  and  his  obvious 
ability  to  take  charge  and  get  a  Job  done. 
It  is  this  background  and  these  abilities 
which  will  make  Mr.  Mehle  such  a  valu- 
able resource  in  the  Treasury. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry 
for  Domestic  Finance,  lAi.  Mehle  will 
have  wide-ranging  responsibilities.  He 
wUl  be  responsible  for  advising  the  Sec- 
retary and  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs  on  Federal  finance,  municipal  fi- 
nance, conrarate  finance,  and  financial 
institutions  policy.  These  areas  will  in- 
clude responsibility  for  the  New  York 
and  Chrysler  loan  guarantees,  the  gen- 
eral Federal  credit  programs  as  well  as 
F^edral  policy  for  the  beleaguered  savings 
and  loans  institutions. 

I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Mehle  to  you, 
and  urge  you  to  vote  to  approve  his  nom- 
ination. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  re- 
viewed Mr.  Mehle's  financial  position, 
the  results  of  the  Investigation  by  the 
FBI,  and  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  We  so-e  confident  that 
there  are  no  problems  in  any  of  these 
areas.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectl<xi,  tbe  nomination  is  considered 
and  confimied. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reccMisider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
natitxi  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Tha  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lionel  H.  Olmer,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Trade. 
•  iSi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  oa  April  23, 
1981,  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Lionel  H. 
CMmer  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade.  As  chair- 
man of  the  c(Hnmlttee,  it  is  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  advise  the  Senate  of 
the  committee's  decision  by  a  imanimous 
vote  on  April  28, 1981,  to  report  favorably 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Olmer.  I 
might  also  note  that  the  OcMnmittee  <hi 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
also  favoreUy  reported  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  reviewed  Mr.  aimer's  financial 
position,  the  results  of  the  investigation 
by  the  FBI,  and  the  report  of  the  Office 
of  Government  Ethics.  We  are  confident 


that  there  are  no  problems  In  any  of 
these  areas. 

Mr.  Olmer  has  been  nominated  to  fill 
a  critically  Important  position  in  the  ctd- 
mlnlstration.  The  Undo-  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Trade,  as 
head  of  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration, is  responsible  for  coordinating 
all  Issues  concerning  trade  administra- 
tion, international  ectmomic  policy  and 
programs,  and  trade  development  in  the 
Departmmt  of  Commerce.  Included  in 
these  responsibilities  are  administration 
of  countervailing  duty  and  antidumping 
investlgaUons  as  well  as  administration 
of  the  trigger  price  mechanism.  He  also 
has  responsibility  for  overseeing  the 
functioning  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tis Act. 

The  Under  Secretary  must  also  work 
closely  with  the  Office  of  the  U.6.  Trade 
Representative.  The  USTR  has  lead  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  and  coordi- 
nating U.S.  trade  policy.  It  is  essential 
that  the  closest  cooperation  be  main- 
tained between  the  Under  Secretary  for 
International  Trade  and  USTR  if  each 
office  is  to  be  able  to  effectively  carry 
out  its  assigned  functions. 

Mr.  Olmer  has  had  a  distinguished 
public  and  private  career,  providing  him 
with  an  exceUent  background  and  expe- 
rience for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated. 

From  1977  until  his  nomination,  he 
was  director  of  international  programs 
for  Motorola,  Inc..  where  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  devel(9ment  and  imple- 
mentation of  international  trade  strat- 
egies. He  was  particularly  concerned 
with  the  trade  opportunities  created  by 
the  multilateral  trcule  negotiation  agree- 
ments. Partly  as  a  result  of  this  effort. 
Motorola  has  becrane  the  first  major 
UJ3.  high-teclmology  manufacturer  to 
penetrate  the  highly  competitive  Japa- 
nese public  telecommunications  market. 
In  Africa,  Mr.  Olmer  helped  Motorola 
succeed  in  markets  long  dominated  by 
European  telephone  equipment  manu- 
facturers. 

Before  joining  Motorola,  Mr.  Olmer 
was  in  public  service  for  nearly  5  years. 
He  served  on  the  President's  Foreign  In- 
telligence Advisory  Board,  ultimately  as 
staff  director.  The  Board,  established  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1956,  consisted 
of  private  citizens  who  advise  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  foreign  in- 
telligence, including  economic  intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Olmer  is  a  gradiiate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  and  holds  a  law 
degree  from  the  American  University.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bars. 

He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  National  Defense  University. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
EHrectors  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  and  Chairman  of  its  Wash- 
ington Advisory  Group,  a  voluntary 
agency  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the 
relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Olmer  is  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  In  this  Important  position. 
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I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  his 
nomination.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  ccmsldered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  ncxnina- 
tlon  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  moticm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  the 
nmnlnation  of  Raymond  J.  Waldmann, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. 

*  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  28, 
1981,  the  Committee  <m  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Raymond 
J.  Waldmann  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Intematl<mal  Economic 
Pcdicy.  As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  report  the 
committee's  decislcm  by  a  unanimous 
vote  to  report  favorably  the  recommen- 
datlc«  of  Mr.  Waldmann.  I  might  also 
note  that  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urtxm  Affairs  has  also  fa- 
vorably reported  this  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  the  CtHumlttee  on  Fi- 
nance has  reviewed  Mr.  Waldmann's 
financial  position,  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigati<m  by  the  FBI  and  the  report  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics.  We  are 
c(»ifident  that  there  are  no  problems  in 
any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Waldmann  has  been  nominated  to 
fill  a  very  ImpMtant  position  in  the  ad- 
ministrati<Hi.  llie  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Economic  Policy  is  a  prin- 
cipal officer  resp<Hislble  for  f<»mulating. 
recommending,  and  representing  the 
Commerce  Department's  poslUonson  eco- 
nomic p<dicy,  as  it  affects  the  trade  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including 
enforcement  of  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  agreements,  development  of 
US.  iKdlcies  on  foreign  investment,  and 
responsibility  for  sectoral  trade  policy 
and  UB.  policies,  legislation,  and  regula- 
tions affecting  expmts.  including  export 
finance,  investment  guarantees,  taxation, 
antitrust,  and  the  entire  range  of  Incen- 
tives and  dislnoentlves. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  must  also 
wwk  closely  with  the  Office  of  the  UJB. 
Trade  Representative.  The  USTR  has 
lead  respcmsibillty  for  developing  and  co- 
ordinating UB.  trade  policy.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  cloaest  cooperatKm  be  main- 
tained between  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Intematlonal  Eccmomlc  Policy  and 
the  USTR  if  each  office  Is  to  be  able  to 
effectively  carry  out  Its  assigned 
functions. 

Mr.  Waldmann  has  had  a  distin- 
guished public  and  private  career,  pro- 
viding him  with  an  excellent  background 
and  experience  for  the  posltlan  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated.  From  1976  to  the 
present.  Mr.  WUdmann  was  in  practice 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an  attorney, 
counseling  clients  in  the  areas  at  Inter- 
national Investment,  transportation. 
communteatioM.  and  corporate  matters. 
During  this  period,  Mr.  Waldmann  wrote 
numerous  articles  and  books  on  foreign 
Investment  hi  the  United  States  and 
Abroad,  and  on  other  intematlonal  eco- 
nomic Issues.  He  also  served  as  rfimirm^n 


of  the  American  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Investment  in  the 
Uhlted  States,  and  editor  of  the  ABA  In- 
telligence Law  Newsletter,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Intematlonal  Subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Cata- 
strophic Energy  Working  Group. 

Prior  to  1976,  Mr.  Waldmann  had  a 
distinguished  record  in  public  service, 
serving  as  staff  assistant  to  the  President 
for  policy  planning  from  1970  to  1973, 
where  he  conducted  policy  studies  on 
population  growth,  drug  control,  export 
expansion,  and  rural  development,  and 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Transportation  and  Telecommunica- 
tions from  1973  to  1975,  where  he  coordi- 
nated UB.  iMlicy  in  intematlonal  avia- 
tion, shipi^g.  and  communications, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  UB.  delega- 
tion in  numerous  negotiations,  including 
the  first  Intelsat  Assembly,  and  coordi- 
nated the  Intematlonal  activities  of  the 
CAB.  the  FCC,  and  FMC.  From  Septem- 
ber 1975  to  S^tember  1976,  Mr.  Wald- 
mann was  special  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  review  of  the  intelligence 
community  and  assisted  in  drafting  for- 
eiga  policy  studies,  the  1976  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  the  fiscal  year  1977 
budget. 

Mr.  Waldmann  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachsuetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  has  a  law  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  District  of  Columbia  Bars, 
and  has  served  as  a  management  con- 
sultant with  Arthur  D.  Little,  specializ- 
ing in  regional  development  and  man- 
agement strategies. 

Mr.  President,  BAr.  Waldmann  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  important  posi- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  his 
nomination.* 

"Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  consida%d 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
natiqp  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUBCAN  SERVICES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nonrinatian  of  Dorcas  R.  Hardy,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
*  Mr.  DOLE.  l«r.  President,  on  April  28, 
1981,  the  Committee  on  Finance  held 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Dor- 
cas R.  Hardy  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Development  Services  in  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  report  the  committee's 
unanimous  decision  to  report  favorably 
the  nomination  of  Miss  Hardy. 

The  Committee  on  Riance  has  re- 
viewed Miss  Hardy's  financial  position, 
the  resxilts  of  the  investigation  by  the 
FBI  and  the  report  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics.  We  are  c<mfident  that 
there  are  no  problems  in  any  of  these 


The  ofllce  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Developm^t  Services  has  wide- 
ranging  and  important  duties.  Miss 
Hardy  will  be  directly  responsible  for 
administering  programs  in  the  area  of 
vocati(mal  rdiabllitaUon.  developmental 
disabilities,  title  XX  programs.  Head 
Start,  runaway  youth,  and  the  new  title 
IV  programs  of  foster  care,  adoption  as- 
sistance and  child  welfare.  I  am  con- 
vlnced  that  Miss  Hardy  is  aware  of  the 
intense  interest  of  the  UB.  Senate  in  the 
programs  which  she  will  direct  if  con- 
firmed. Tliese  are  programs  which  the 
Senate  helped  design  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  their  implementation. 
Miss  Hardy  comes  to  us  with  excellent 
qualifications  for  this  position.  Since  1974 
she  has  served  as  the  associate  director 
of  tbe  University  of  Southern  California's 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research. 
This  multidisciplinary  research  center 
addresses  economic,  social  and  health 
poUcy  issues.  From  January  1973  to  AprU 
1974  she  was  assistant  secretary  for 
health  under  Governor  RcHiald  Reagan 
for  the  State  of  California.  She  also 
served  2  years  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  Health  Services  Industry  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  fnHn 
1971  to  1973. 

Miss  Hardy's  career  has  provided  her 
with  a  view  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment and  their  human  services  manage- 
ment problems  as  well  as  a  perspective  of 
the  concerns  of  providers  and  consumers 
of  services.  She  understands  the  crucial 
need  for  communication  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch.  She 
imderstands  the  negotiaticns  involved 
in  this  relationship  and  her  priorities  are 
one  with  the  administration:  To  restore 
States  to  a  full  and  effective  partnership 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  time 
for  the  States  to  begin  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  take  responsibility  to  guide  their 
human  services  programs. 

In  these  times  of  limited  resources  and 
difficult  decisions,  we  need  people  in  the 
executive  branch  v^o  understand  our  de- 
sire to  move  in  a  new  direction.  Dorcas 
Hardy  is  such  a  person.  I  highly  recom- 
mend Miss  Hardy  to  you,  and  I  urge  you 
to  vote  to  aptffoye  her  nomination.* 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecti<Mi,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wbitb.  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  an  the  table, 
llie  moticm  to  lay  cm  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  I^lslative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Svahn,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  CcRnmissioner  of  Scxdal 
Seciulty. 

*  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  held  a  hearing  on 
April  28,  1981,  to  ccmsider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jctm  A.  Svahn  to  be  CcHnmls- 
sioner  of  the  Social  Security  Admlnls- 
traticm.  Mr.  Svahn's  nomination  was 
approved  by  a  imanimous  vote  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  urge  the 
full  Senate  to  confirm  Mr.  Svahn  today. 
Ilie  Committee  on  Hnance  has  re- 
viewed Mr.  Svahn's  financial  poeltian. 
the  results  erf  the  Investigation  by  the 
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m  and  ttM  xvpovt  of  th*  Oflles  of  Oor- 
trament  BttUe*.  We  are  oonfldent  that 
u«  no  probtaui  In  any  of  tlMM 


jadc  Svalm  has  baan  nominated  to  AH 
•na  of  ttM  mart  erlUeal— and  obaUang- 
Inc  irtiil**'*^  m  the  Federal  Gowenunent 
today.  Ttia  pofltt*"  Ot  Conuniaekner  at 
Soelal  Pat  III  III  la  one  of  the  moat  Im- 
portant In  the  nderal  Oovenmicnt. 
8oeM  saenrtty  tonchee  the  Uvea  of  nearly 
•very  v*»^,  woman  and  child  In  our  Na- 
ttan.  provkUnc  beneflta  to  more  than  36 
in«iH«»  Americana  and  promMng  future 
beneflta  to  the  more  than  100,000.000 
mm  and  women  who  are  today  Inveating 
ttieir  hard-earned  tax  doQan  In  the  ays- 
^^m  The  Ifcmbers  of  this  body  are  fuUy 
awara  of  the  pnMema  f adnt  the  aodal 
aeeuitty  ayatem— 4acal  problems  and  ad- 
mmtatrattve  problems.  88A  needs  a  fuU- 
*ittm  commlaskmer.  88A  needs  a  Com- 
p.(frf«Mi>  whoee  dedleatton  to  the  job 
and  the  program  Is  totaL  Jack  Svahn 
haa  deBBOnstrated  such  dedication. 

Ifembers  of  the  Finance  Committee 
know  Ja^  Svahn  wdL  He  has  teatlfled 
before  our  committee  and  has  worked 
with  us  many  tlmea  orer  his  long  career 
aa  a  iNiblic  oAdal  and  a  private  Industry 
advocate  of  the  kinds  of  poUcy  issues  and 
management  improvements  he  Intends 
to  bring  to  this  poet 

Tlmliinlin  In  1071.  as  then-CK>vemor 
Reagan's  chief  deputy  director  and  later 
dlreetor  of  social  welfare.  Jack  Svahn 
waa  a  principal  architect  of  the  basic 
lefonna  of  the  Natkm's  largest  SUte 
pobUc  w^are  program  which  were  wide- 
ly adopted  by  other  States  throughout 
theeoontry. 

FNm  1973  through  1076,  Ifr.  Svahn 
was  reqMOsible  for  major  improvements 
in  the  Nation's  wdfare,  medkald  and 
social  aervteea  programs. 

As  acting  eommlaslaner  of  the  then- 
Department  of  Health.  KducaOon.  and 
Welfara'S  Community  Services  Admln- 
istratkm  #»wi  as  Commissianer  of  ite  as- 
sistance payments  administration,  he 
made  oonstmetlve  changes  In  the  APIX; 
Mvi  social  services  programs,  improving 
their  admlnlstiatian  and  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  Stetes  In  their  day-to-day 


As  Deputy  Administrator  and  Admin- 
istrator <tf  the  Department's  Social  and 
HehaWWatfcin  Service  ftom  1974 
through  1976,  Jack  Svahn  played  cen- 
tral rolea  In  two  major  inittatlves  that 
took  shape  In  cloee  cooperation  with  this 
oommitlee:  the  enactment  of  the  his- 
toric title  ZZ  social  services  prown 
and  the  title  IV-D  child  support  enforce- 
ment pragiam. 

Ptom  1976  through  1900,  Mr.  Svahn 
served  as  a  private  consultant  to  indus- 
try, Stataa  and  the  Pedesal  Oovcmment, 
coneentrattng  on  pubUc  management, 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  lasoes. 

Ja^  Svahn  would  bring  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  a  sense  <tf  pur- 
poae  and  a  oommonsense  approach  to  its 
administration. 

He  has  proven,  by  his  performance  In 
pi±lk  oOee  and  his  service  with  the  Rea- 
gan adminlstratlan  tranattlan  *— "»■  on 
social  securltir  and  health  care  financing, 
that  he  la  a  man  wdl  suited  to  help  guide 


our  sodal  aeenrlty  and  ptdbUc  assistance 
programs  through  the  dUBcult  tlmee  we 
all  know  to  lie  ahead.  I  urge  his  oonflr- 
matlon  by  the  full  Senate.* 

The  PRESnimO  OPPICKU.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Ut.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reoonakler  the  vote  by  iHilch  the  nomi- 
nation waa  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

•me  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

DEPARTMENT  OP  DBPENUE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Henry  E.  Catto.  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conlbmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  <m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomlnatlan  of  Russell  A.  Rourke.  of 
Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  n<Mnlnatlon  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  aa  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Arlene  Trlplett,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  tSie 
nomination  of  Paul  A.  Vander  Myde,  oi 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 


The  PRESIDING  OFiriCiOi.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  has  been  cleared  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  as  welL 


REGULATORY    REFORM    BlUi— Rg- 
FERRAL  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1080,  the  reg- 
ulatory ref  nm  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred jointly  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs  now 
be  referred  with  Instructions  that  after 
one  committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other 
shall  have  30  days  in  which  to  report  or 
be  deemed  discharged  from  further  con- 
slderatUm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ZORINSKY  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  follow- 
ing on  after  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  «xler, 
there  be  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zoeihskt) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 


REQUEST  FOR  HEARING 
PERMISSION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Constitution 
be  permitted  to  hold  hearings  beginning 
at  2  pjn.  on  May  6.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlcm? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distingulBhed  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Executive  Calendar  No.  126 
has  now  been  cleared.  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

ytc.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
Xxan  to  executive  session  for  the  puipoae 
of  considering  Executive  Calendar  No. 
126,  the  nomlnatlan  of  Edward  N. 
Brandt,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AMD 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  assistant  leglslathre  derk  read  the 
nomination  of  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr.. 
of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloas. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  Z  am 
honored  to  speak  on  b^ialf  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  our  country's  nest  Asalatant 
Secretary  for  Health  in  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Serrlcea,  Dr.  Bd- 
ward  Brandt.  Tlie  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Human  Resources  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  and  talk  with  Dr.  Brandt 
on  April  29,  and  voted  In  unison  to  re- 
port his  nomination  to  the  floor. 

Prior  to  thta  conflrmatlan  hearing.  I 
met  several  weeks  earlier  with  Dr. 
Brandt,  at  whkh  time  he  enumerated  his 
views  and  expressed  his  opinion  on  a 
wide  range  of  healtJi-related  Issues— the 
dramatic  scope  of  which  further  proving 
that  this  extraordinary  man  is  right  for 
the  job  he  is  being  asked  to  perform. 

Ed  Brandt  has  been  dealing  with  pub- 
lic health  issues  for  22  years.  Aa  vice 
chancellor  for  health  affairs  at  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  School,  he 
earned  a  universally  recognised  reputa- 
tion for  Intdlectual  honesty  coupled 
with  prolific  qualities  as  a  Uv>  adminis- 
trator. Texas,  because  of  Ite  diverse 
population,  r^lecte  many  of  the  same 
health  problems  which  idague  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole— all  of  us  keeping  In 
mind  the  legacy  of  "Texas  Brags"  that 
everything  in  Texas  is  bigger. 

Now,  Dr.  Brandt  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  his  good  work  on  a 
national  scale.  His  rteum6  and  formida- 
ble list  of  credits  are  further  testimony 
to  his  ability  to  get  this  vital  job  done. 
Dr.  Brandt's  philosophy  and  disposi- 
tion are  almoat  Identical  to  those  of 
President  Reagan,  and  he  can  best  as- 
sure a  smooth  tntnsition  to  the  admin- 
istration's new  health  pidlcles.  He  shares 
my  own  view  that  it  is  time  to  put  a 
harness  on  Government  controls,  the 
regulatory  apparatus  which  makes 
American  health  care  one  of  the  most 
regulated  industries  in  the  world.  He 
stands  for  a  return  to  free  enterprise,  a 
return  to  indlvidtud  reqwnslbllity.  the 
sense  of  community  and  the  true  char- 
ity which  made  this  country  great 

With  an  of  this  In  mind.  I  yxk.  tat- 
ward  to  worUng  with  Dr.  Brandt,  as  do 
the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  and  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  his  nomlnatian'a 
spintmd  without  delay.  Thank  you. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Roanr  C.  Bt*b. 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  to  the  Rsoobd.) 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  Preridoit  Reagan  for  nomi- 
nating Dr.  Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Affairs 
at  the  Departmmt  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  voting  to  confirm  his 
anwintmoit. 

Ed  Brandt  is  an  excellent  durice  for 
this  position  and  wm  bring  a  wealth  of 
expertise  and  a  proven  record  of 
eehievement  to  his  new  post  at  HBS. 

After  earning  his  medical  and  doc- 
toral degrees  and  teaching  for  several 


years  at  ttie  University  of  (Mdahoma, 
Dr.  Brandt  moved  to  the  UnlveFsity  of 
Tens  and  rose  through  the  administra- 
tive ranks  to  become  vice  chancellor  for 
health  affairs  of  the  109,600  student 
sjrstem.  As  vice  chancellor  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  and  most  diverse  med- 
ical educatkm  systems,  Ed  Brandt  as- 
sumed a  leadership  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  family  practice  residency  pro- 
gram which  has  siKceesfully  placed 
physlHane  In  rural  communities 
throu^out  the  Southwest. 

In  1979  Ed  was  the  recipient  of  a  spe- 
cial award  from  the  Texas  Academy  of 
Family  Physicians  for  his  "significant 
contributions  to  tt:e  t^u-Mng  of  family 
medicine." 

While  with  the  University  of  Texas 
system.  Dr.  Brandt  also  functioned  in 
the  capacity  of  university  llalB<m  to  the 
health  profession  organizations.  His  suc- 
cess in  forging  linkages  between  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  has 
been  such  that  the  Governor  of  Texas 
recently  selected  him  to  chair  a  stete- 
wlde  Medical  Education  BCanagement 
Effectiveness  Committee— designed  to 
bring  management  techniques  to  the 
medical  education/healtfa  sdoice  sector 
of  State  government  and  to  insure  that 
academic  prei>arati<m  is  keyed  to  the 
State's  health  care  needs. 

Ih  addition  to  his  academic  myj  ad- 
ministrative duties,  Ed  Brandt  has  made 
significant  contributions  to  a  wide  range 
of  health-rdated  activities.  He  has 
served,  for  example,  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Ihstttutes  of  Health  Primate 
Center's  Review  Committee,  «h*iTiftn  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Access  to  Health  Care 
(rf  the  Texas  Medical  Association,  chair- 
man of  the  Section  on  Medical  Schods  of 
the  American  MMlcal  Assodaticm,  and 
chairman  at  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Committee  on  Accreditation  of 
Oonttniiing  Mffdjgal  iMiM^tlfin. 

Dr.  Brandt's  excellent  recwd  in  the 
health-care  fidd  is  comidemented  by  his 
outstanding  scholarly  contributions  as 
author  of  more  than  100  papers,  editori- 
als, book  reviews,  and  abstracts. 

Ut.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  aie 
facing  some  very  difficult  and  significant 
choices  about  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  most  dfectlvely  support  health 
servloea  and  reaearch;  when  we  are 
searching  for  ways  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  willing  to  enter  many 
oi  the  health-care  professians:  alien  we 
are  committed  to  providing  the  American 
people  with  the  most  advanced  levels  of 
care  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  then  I  believe  It  Is  essential  to 
have  that  effort  guided  by  talented.  Inno- 
vative, compassionate,  and  experienced 
professionals. 

I  congratulate  President  Reagan  on  his 
selection  of  Ed  Brandt  for  this  crucial 
poattion  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  I  am  proud  to  lend 
my  enthuaiastlc  support  to  his  confiima- 
tlon.* 

Tlie  FRESIDING  0¥FICBL  Without 
objection,  the  nomlnatlan  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
thm  waa  eonflrmed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  teble  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consoit  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  that  the  Senate  has 
given  ite  consent  to  the  various  nomina- 
tions  just  desdt  arlth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ObjecUon,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanbnous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiC'EU.  Without 
objectitm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OWICEK.  The  dis- 
tlnguldied  majority  leader  has  the 
floor.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Chair  for  his  attention.  I  apologiae 
for  permitting  time  to  escape. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  are  trying 
to  arrange  the  schedule  for  the  consider- 
ation  of  seven  nominees  from  tiie  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  tomorrow. 
I  think  we  are  making  good  progress. 
I  apologize  for  the  delay. 

At  the  moment,  I  was  intending  to 
pursue  that  inquiry.  While  we  may  stfll 
try  to  do  that,  for  the  moment  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  caU  the  roD. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEU.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARIE  ABRAMB:   A  "NEAT" 
VC«ATNT^3t 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  Louis- 
ville sectkm  of  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  has  selected  Marie  Ab- 
rams  as  the  redpient  ot  the  1981  Han- 
nah G.  Sdomcm  Award. 

This  award  is  inesented  to  an  out- 
standing person  In  the  community  who 
has  made  significant  contributions  in 
education,  family  life  and  other  areas 
throueb  her  dvlc  efforts. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  more  deserving 
of  this  hono-  than  Marie.  It  is  an  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  an  individual  who 
bfis,  through  the  years,  unadfishly  given 
of  her  time  and  talents  to  make  her 
community  and  State  a  better  place. 

A  partial  list  of  Marie's  accomplish- 
ments indudes:  NCJW  Louisville  sectlan 
president  (197S-77):  Natknal  NCJW 
board  member  (1977-81) ;  charto'  pres- 
ident of  Kentucky  Youth  Advocates 
(1977);  chair  of  Community  Relations 
C^ouncO  (1981) ;  chairjiersan  of  the  tank 
force  on  educational  funding  for  Jeffer- 
son CTounty  Schools:  chaired  Kentudy 
Commission  on  Women  (1974-78)  and 
now  is  a  member  of  the  coomilsskm:  re- 
cipient of  Young  Leadership  Award  by 
Jewish  Community  Federation  (1976). 
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I  bAve  hmi  the  ptoaure  of  woitlng 
wtth  liarte  on  many  occirionn  anfl  I  am 
pteaaed  to  see  this  recognition  come  her 
way  Marie's  civic  accomplishmenta  w«re 
talshUchted  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Courltf -Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 
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(By  Yvonne  Baton) 
f^fjoillesUy.   Uvle   Abnuna   thlnka    "It's 
^|w»a  I  anlab  growing  up  and  decide  wb*t  I 
want  to  do  aa  an  adult.  There's  a  real  dan- 
ger my  klde  will  make  career  dedalona  before 

I  do." 

Bat  then  abe  tells  beraelX  that  none  or 
Xji0  job*  available  can  matcb  her  volunteer 
work  tat  excitement. 

Ooe  mapecU  It'U  be  a  wblla  before  Mra. 
fthfffiM  gives  up  ber  volunteer  work  and  ber 
cooimitmeat  to  tbe  community.  They've 
been  an  important  part  of  ber  life  too  many 

Tb*  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
liOulavlUe  Beetton.  wUl  recognise  Ura. 
Abrams'  volunteer  work  for  tbe  community 
and  tbe  council  Thuieday  when  it  preaenta 
bar  with  the  F-""*"  O.  Solomon  Award  at 
7:90  pjn.  at  The  Temple. 

The  award,  which  la  given  by  NaUonal 
Ooundl  of  Jewtab  Wwnen  sectlona  all  over 
the  country,  waa  named  for  a  Jewlah  woman 
who  organised  a  women's  program  for  the 
Parliament  of  Rellglona  at  the  1883  Chicago 
World's  Fair.  Jewlah  men  had  said  they 
itldnt  need  the  women'a  help.  Mrs.  Abrams 
ileei  I  Itise  Mra.  Solonton  aa  "one  of  tbe  origi- 
nal puahy  women." 

Mrs.  Atorama'  rteuovi  in  volunteer  work 
eovera  many  areaa,  but  she  says  that  If  she 
has  any  specialties  they  are  youth  and 
famUy. 

She'a  on  the  boarda  of  the  LoiilsvlUe  sec- 
tion of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en, tbe  Kentucky  Youth  Advocates,  of  which 
she  was  charter  president,  and  Jewlah  Hoa- 
pltal.  She  chairs  tbe  Taak  Force  on  Educa- 
tional Funding  for  JeiTeraon  County  schools 
and  tbe  conununlty-relatlons  council  for  the 
Jewish  Community  FMeratlon.  of  which  she 
Is  also  a  board  member.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  pubUc-educatlon  committee  of  the 
Louisville  Area  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and 
the  state  Leglalatlve  Reeearch  Commission 
taak  force  to  review  the  Juvenile  Code. 

In  tbe  past  Mra.  Abrama  aerved  aa  chalr- 
wonaa  of  tbe  Kentucky  Commlaalon  on 
Women,  on  the  national  board  of  the  Nation- 
al CouneU  of  Jewlah  Women,  and  on  the  Oov- 
enurla  Tfeak  Force  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
She  was  dtatrwoman  of  the  taak  force's  sub- 
committee  on  atatua  offendcp. 

Volunteer  activity  "la  one  ego  trip  after 
anoCber,"  Mra.  Abrama  saya.  "Nothing  la 
more  fim  than  to  take  on  a  volunteer  proj- 
ect and  carry  It  out  and  see  It  flnlsbed. 
When  you  aee  tbe  (juvenile)  detention  cen- 
ter la  not  on  top  of  the  jail  and  know  you 
ate  a  part  of  eefing  It  waa  a  aeparate  center, 
tt's  Just  leaUy  neat— neat,  that's  what  my 
kids  Uni^t  me." 

Mrs.  Abnuna  pots  In  aa  many  hours  on 
ber  projecta  aa  do  most  paid  workers.  She 
eatlmatea  "In  excess  of  40  hours,  though  I've 
never  added  them  up.  I  guess  I  dldnt  want 
to."  Often  abe  has  a  meeting  every  week 
night  but  one. 

What  eoncetna  Mta.  Abrams  Is  that  "In 
this  society  In  which  we  live  status  Is 
achieved  by  the  amount  of  money  earned. 
If  tbla  la  true  then  the  volunteer  job  be- 
eomea  worthless"  and  a  lot  of  women  dont 
want  to  be  volunteers. 

TiM  4S-year-old  Mrs.  Abrams  comes  across 
aa   fortbrlgbt  and  arUeulate.  Nothing  In- 


oenaea  her  more  than  to  be  told  something's 
•never  been  done  that  way  before.  If  some- 
body teUa  me  something  thate  not  logical. 
I  dig  my  heels  In  ...  I  think  the  mos:  Im- 
portant thing  we  can  teach  our  children  la 
that  the  meek  dont  Inherit  the  earth.  The 
meek  get  dumped  on. 

Mrs.  Abrama  lan't  interested  in  running 
for  poUtlcal  office  again  because  "I  like 
being  able  to  be  forthright  m  what  I  want  to 
say."  Of  her  losing  race  In  lOeS  for  state 
representative  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
Mrs.  Abrams  says,  "I  waa  glorloiis  In  defeat." 

Mrs.  Abrams  thinks  her  forthrtghtness 
can  be  traced  back  to  her  family  and  being 
an  only  child. 

She  can  remember  political  dUcusslons  In 
her  Louisville  home  that  ended  In  agru- 
ments  between  her  and  her  father.  Leo  Kahn 
"He  would  say,  'What  do  you  know?  You're 
naive." "  And  she  would  answer,  "What  do 
you  know?  YouTe  a  bigot."  But  "we  both 
knew  neither  of  this  was  true,"  Mrs.  Abrams 
said.  She  is  very  close  to  her  parents  and  de- 
scribes them  as  "very  neat  people." 

Mrs.  Abrams  says  her  mother  taught  her 
to  always  be  the  best,  to  learn  and  aik  ques- 
Uons.  From  her  father  she  learned,  "You  can 
do  anything  you  want  to  do." 

Family  and  religion  are  ImporUnt  to  Mrs. 
Abrams. 

"No  one  can  work  aa  a  volunteer  and  work 
the  hours  I  work  without  the  support  of  my 
family,"  she  says.  Her  husband,  Ronald,  a 
certified  public  accountant,  Is  "especially 
supporUve."  And  he,  too,  is  Involved  in  vol- 
unteer work  in  both  the  general  and  Jewish 
community. 

Both  believe  In  the  saying,  "It  l»  not  In- 
cumbent upon  you  to  complete  the  task  but 
neither  are  you  free  to  desist  from  its  alto- 
gether." Part  of  Mrs.  Abrams'  volunteer 
work  relates  to  her  trying  to  show  by  exam- 
ple what's  Important  In  life.  She  recalls 
that  when  ber  daughter,  Beth,  had  finished 
the  second  grade  In  Sunday  school  she  an- 
nounced she  waa  going  to  quit  because  It 
was  boring.  Her  mother  decided  to  teach 
Sunday  school  to  show  her  daughter  Its 
Importance.  Beth,  now  18,  Is  a  freshman  at 
George  Washington  University,  and  her 
brother  Marc,  1«,  Is  a  junior  at  Central  High 
School.  Mrs.  Abrams  is  pleased  that  both 
have  been  involved  in  volunteer  activities 
at  The  Temple  and  their  schools. 

There's  a  framed  quote  in  Mrs.  Abrams' 
kitchen  on  Lime  Kiln  Lane  that  tells  some- 
thing of  her  phlloaophy  about  raisin;  chil- 
dren. It  reads.  "There  are  only  two  laatlnft 
bequests  we  can  give  our  children.  One  is 
roots,  the  other  wings." 

The  wings,  she  says,  have  to  be  started 
early  so  children  can  learn  independence. 
"You  don't  start  at  17  to  let  them  be  in- 
volved In  decisions."  When  ber  children 
were  young,  Mrs.  Abrams  has  "home  more 
days  than  I  waa  out.  My  volunteer  work 
waa  gradual." 

Mrs.  Abrams  thinks  her  motivation  "came 
from  my  Jewlahness.  Someone  once  said. 
There's  no  such  thinfs  as  a  Jewish  os- 
trich.' We  look  at  everything  In  the  world 
around  us." 

From  her  "Jewlshness,"  she  learned  to  try 
to  see  that  justice  Is  done,  to  work  on  the 
cause  rather  than  the  effect.  "That's  what 
leads  me  into  advocacy,"  ahe  notes. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
was  the  root  of  her  volunteer  work,  Mrs. 
Abrama  says.  Through  It  She  became  In- 
volved In  the  community  and  learned  how 
to  stand  up  and  talk  about  Issues  to  tbe 
public. 

One  ot  her  most  exciting  exoertences  was 
testifying  before  the  IT.  8.  Senate  on  tax 
credits.  She  entered  her  testimony  In  the 
record  and  then  spoke  off  the  cuff.  "It  was 
fun.  I  liked  it.  I  wasn't  afraid.  It  was  like  a 
challenge,"  she  says. 

Twice  In  her  life  Mra.  Abrams  has  worked 
for  pay.  She  taught  at  Southern  High  School 


for  IVi  7MUS  atUr  she  wss  graduated  from 
the  University  of  LoulavUle  In  1»M,  and  waa 
a  subsUute  teacher  for  a  couple  of  years. 

(Earlier  she  attended  Vanderbll*  University 
two  years,  where  ahe  met  ber  huMiand.  a 
New  York  native,  and  married  him  In  lSfi8.) 

During  tbe  1972  and  1B74  aUte  leglslaUve 
aeaalona  Mra.  Abrama  worked  for  Gov.  Wen- 
dell Ford  aa  a  paid  admlnlatratlve  aide, 
working  with  volunteera  who  were  interest 
In  leglaUtlon. 

In  those  few  montha  abe  found  she  had 
more  free  time  than  when  she  was  volun- 
teering. "I  was  excused  from  all  community 
responsibUltles,"  abe  bellevea  "When  women 
enter  the  work  force  they  ahouldn't  forget 
all  about  the  community." 

Proposed  cut*  In  government  funda  make 
Mra.  Abrama  "terribly  dlaturbed  and  pes- 
almlaUc  about  edueaUon  and  all  human 
aervlcea  .  .  .  AU  my  constituency  are  going 
to  be  fighting  each  other  for  the  same  dol- 
lar. I  think  that  could  be  dangerous  to 
aoclety."  ,  , 

MiB.  Abrama  aaya  her  frienda  claim  ahe 
doeant  Uve  In  the  real  world  and  that  she 
Is  naive,  a  description  with  which  she  dis- 

sgrees.  .       .        ,. 

She  concedes,  however,  that  she  doesnt 
want  "to  be  involved  in  watching  dishon- 
esty and  corrupUon.  I  hate  goeslp  and  I 
don't  want  to  know  about  personal  and 
private  lives.  I  don't  like  pettiness." 

Although  she  knows  that  her  volunteer 
work  might  not  make  the  world  different, 
she  "can't  see  Injustice  done  and  not  try 
to  stop  It.  That  keeps  me  In  tune  with  the 
real  world,"  she  says.  ^     ,  ».     . 

She  thinks  the  "real"  world  of  business 
should  use,  in  part-time  paying  positions, 
the  skills  that  volunteers  like  herseU  have 
learned. 

If  this  is  posalble,  will  Mrs.  Abrams  join 
the  work  force?  "In  another  year  I'll  have 
no  kids  at  home  and  I  dont  want  to  be 
tied  down." 


J.  R.  MILLEK  RETIRES  AMID 
PRAISES 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  long- 
time iwesldent  and  chief  executive  ofttcer 
of  the  Green  River  Electric  Corp.  in 
Owensboro.  Ky.,  J.  R.  Miller.  reUred  on 
March  31  after  35  years  of  distinguished 

sd'vicc> 

I  would  Uke  to  say  a  few  words  in 
tribute  to  the  impact  on  Improving  the 
Quality  of  life  and  the  future  of  the 
Green  River  area.  .  ,     ^      ui,. 

At  the  time  J.  R.  assumed  leadership 
of  GREC  In  1948,  the  cooperative  had 
3.823  consumers  and  773  mUes  of  line. 
At  the  end  of  1980.  consumer  accounts 
numbered  more  than  21.000  along  more 
than  3,000  miles  of  line  In  the  nine 
county  service  area. 

Under  Miller's  leadership,  the  coop- 
erative has  experienced  unequalled 
growth  and  now  sells  more  electricity 
than  any  other  electric  distribution 
cooperative  in  the  Nation. 

But  his  interests  and  aideavors  have 
not  been  limited  to  the  role  of  Green 
River  Electric  in  meeting  the  area's 
energy  needs.  He  has  taken  an  active 
role  in  scouting,  the  political  arena, 
higher  education,  and  fundralslng  for 
worthy  causes. 

He  has  been  active  In  Jaycees.  the 
Owensboro-Davless  County  Chamber  m 
Commerce,  the  Owensboro  YMCA.  and 
has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  M 
both  Brescia  CoUege  and  Kentucky  Wes- 
leyan  College.  He  Is  currently  a  member 
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of  the  regional  executive  committee  and 
national  board  of  directors  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

He  also  is  now  serving  In  his  first  term 
as  major  of  Owensboro,  where  he  has 
continued  his  commitment  to  orderly 
growth  and  responsible  leadership. 

So,  in  reality,  J.  R.  has  merely  ended 
one  career  and  started  another  where  he 
will  continue  to  be  a  driving,  active  and 
positive  influence  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
munity, area,  and  State.  The  impact  he 
has  had — and  continues  to  have — on  the 
local.  State,  sind  national  level  will  be  a 
lasting  tribute  to  his  intellect  and  ag- 
gressive work. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer  reflected  the  role 
J.  R.  has  played  in  promotifig  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  area  served  by 
Green  River  Electric  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mn.i.ra  Exrrs  Obezn  Rivek  Coopbxativx  Aiod 

PXAXSK 

(By  Cheryl  Truman) 

There  was  little  fanfare  on  J.  R.  Miller's 
last  day  as  manager  of  Oreen  River  Electric 
Corp.  The  desk  In  his  office  was  nearly  clear 
of  papers,  contracts,  memos — ^the  litter  of 
decision-making. 

A  single  plnk-and-whlte  birthday  card  on 
the  desk  marked  Miller's  65th  birthday.  It 
said,  "To  the  world's  greatest  thinker." 

Miller,  now  66,  started  out  In  1938  as  a 
serviceman  and  part-time  salesman  for  Mis- 
sissippi Power  and  Light  Co.  and  in  1938  be- 
came manager  of  Rural  Electric  System  In 
southwest  Mississippi. 

A  Mississippi  native.  Miller  came  to  Ken- 
tucky on  a  temp>orary  basis  when  he  accepted 
a  Job  with  Oreen  River  in  Owensboro  rather 
than  one  at  another  utility  In  Bardstown.  He 
■aid  he  came  to  Owensboro  "because  I 
thought  I  could  get  the  job  done  quicker  and 
move  on." 

That  was  35  years  ago. 

Miller,  who  is  In  his  second  year  as  maymr 
of  Owensboro,  has  served  as  manager,  presi- 
dent and.  more  recently,  chief  executive  offi- 
cer-president of  Oreen  River. 

"I  think  we  re  leaving  It  a  viable  utUltr  " 
Miller  said  Tuesday. 

However,  a  fomer  board  member  of  Oreen 
River  said  that  assessment  Is  too  modest. 
"He's  recognized  as  one  of  the  three  best  co- 
op managers  in  the  United  States,"  said  T.  H. 
Leet,  who  served  on  the  Oreen  River  Board 
for  36  years  (1944-80).  "He's  done  more  for 
this  whole  section  of  the  country  than 

anybody  I  know  of." 

Dean  Stanley,  MUler's  successor  at  Oreen 
River,  also  praised  Miller's  work  In  devel(»- 
ing  the  cooperative,  saving  that  "J.  R.  Miller 
to  me  Is  one  of  a  kind  Individual  ...  I  dont 
think  anyone  could  ask  for  any  other  op- 
portunities than  what  J.  R.  has  given  me." 

to  1938,  Oreen  River  was  formed  with  811 
customers,  mainly  farm  families  who  wanted 
"Kbts.  By  the  time  Mlllw  came  to  Oieen 
Blver,  there  were  3,823  customOTs  and  783 
niuea  of  line. 

tZ^*'^'  "  *>»'*«"«■  approximately  18,000  cus- 
tomers   And  over  the  years,  rtectrtclty  has 

todlLt  "**"  "***"'  "**"  ''**'*■•  *'  "••^ 

r^'*^'^*'  "**  "*•  »>«  K»'«"  Hectrtc 
cwp  Oreen  River's  power  wholesaler,  was 
seated  In  part  aa  a  reiB>onse  to  a  desire  to 
CTeate  edacity  for  industrial  development 
la  the  area  around  Owensboro. 

If  ",^*,^~  ***.  ***'*  ■  "*""«*  o'  electricity 
MuT»IS7  .^ilL. *«  '**'«o'>  economically," 
»««er  said.  "It  became  evident  then  Jf  tbm 
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was  goUig  to  be  any  Industrial  or  economic 
development  In  our  area,  we  had  to  find 
sources  of  power  acceptable  to  Industry." 

The  Induairlallzatlon  of  Hancock  County 
la  a  result  of  the  Increased  power  supply, 
MUler  said. 

He  served  as  both  manager  of  Oreen  River 
and  coordinator  of  Big  Rivers  until  a  per- 
manent manager  for  Big  Rivers  was  named 
in  1)>62. 

"I  have  never  nor  do  I  now  make  any  at- 
tempt to  build  monuments,"  Miller  sold,  re- 
ferring to  his  Involvement  in  the  creation  of 
Big  Rivers.  "I  simply  want  to  see  it  succeed 
as  a  power  source." 

"You  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  demands,"  he  said. 

But  even  Big  Rivers  may  be  outgrown.  Mil- 
ler said.  If  synthetic  fuels  development  takes 
place  In  the  Owensboro  area. 

"We  don't  have  the  capacity  to  serve  them 
(the  synfuelB  plants),"  Miller  said.  "I  had 
no  Interest  In  It  from  the  electric  sales 
standpoint." 

He  said  hla  support  of  synfuels  develop- 
ment was  based  on  the  economic  boon  It 
would  create  for  the  affected  commimlties 
and  on  the  concept  of  U.S.  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

But,  according  to  Miller,  if  synfuels  plants 
are  regulated  as  strictly  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  are  power  facilities,  the  plants 
could  not  be  built  at  all. 

MiUer  said  that  what  he  believes  are  un- 
necessary and  excessive  pollution  regulations 
have  not  been  as  effective  as  the  government 
anticipated  and  that  the  costs  of  imple- 
menting the  regulations  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer. 

SU  years  ago.  Miller  predicted  that  If  fed- 
eral regulation  did  not  ease  up.  utility  costs 
would  double  by  1980.  "I  was  wrrong,"  he 
said  Tuesday.  "They  more  than  doubled." 

In  1978,  Miller  testified  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee that  "If  these  increased  costs  .  .  . 
are  any  IndlcatKm  of  what  costs  are  going 
to  be  for  the  electric  utility  industry  to  meet 
demands  for  the  next  two  decades,  then 
thM«  Is  not  a  question  of  shortage  of  elec- 
falclty.  There  Is  a  question  of  whether  or 
not   the  putHlc   can   pay   for  it." 

MlUer  also  discussed  an  issue  that  has  re- 
peatedly been  In  the  public  eye  over  the 
last  decade.  Green  River's  20-year  service 
area  agreement  with  Owensboro  Mtmlclpaa 
Utilities.  The  agreement  allowed  OMU  to  pick 
up  the  area  Inside  the  U.S.  60  by  pass,  or  ap- 
praxlmat^y  £even  square  miles.  However,  the 
agreement  did  not  permit  OMU  to  Indefi- 
nitely expand  Its  s«^ce  area  as  the  city 
annexes,  a  right  it  had  under  a  contract  that 
was  terminated  In  1974. 

In  1975,  MUler  said  that  if  that  agreement 
waa  continued,  "If  I  agree  with  what  they 
(city  ot  Owensboro)  are  asking  me  to  agree 
to,  I  would  be  committing  extinction  of 
Oreen  River." 

Miller  said  he  did  not  argue  about  what 
territory  the  city  should  or  should  not  serve. 
"We  recognized  that  ...  the  city  has  a  right 
to  grow,  and  we  wanted  it  to  grow." 

He  said  he  Is  not  antagonistic  toward  OMU 
because  of  the  dispute. 

But  Miller  vns  in  the  center  of  another 
OMU-related  controversy  when  he  ran  for 
mayor  In  1979.  MUler  at  that  time  pledged  to 
wltaidrew  from  the  nominating  process  for 
OMU  board  members,  a  pledge  MiUer  said  he 
regrets. 

"I  think  any  man  with  Integrity  can  vote 
his  conscience  based  on  the  facts,"  he  said. 

Miller  sold  he  decided  five  years  ago  that 
he  wanted  to  retire  from  Oreen  River  at  65 
but  added  that  be  was  looking  at  several 
options  to  return  to  work  at  a  later  date. 

He  would  not  elaborate  on  what  those  op- 
tions are  or  when  he  would  make  a  decision 
on  them. 

Meanwhile,  he  said  his  retirement  from 
Oreen  River  and  the  appointment  of  BiU 
Sequlno  as  Owensboro  city  manager  should 


"reUeve  me  of  the  day-to-day,  nitty  gritty 
decisions  I've  had  to  moke  in  the  past  weeks 
and  months." 

"I  think  I  can  be  absent  for  great  periods 
of  time  and  not  be  concerned  about  It " 
Miller  said. 

Retirement  promises  a  change  In  Ufestyle. 
MUler  said.  This  wiU  be  the  first  time  in  50 
years  I've  been  unemployed,"  he  said.  "I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  dont  have 
the  requirement  to  do  anything  except  what 
I  want  to  do." 

He  will  not  be  keeping  his  office  at  Oreen 
River,  Miller  said.  "I  won't  look  over  anyone's 
shoulder,"  he  said. 


THE  SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  4  weeks  ago, 
I  spoke  against  the  proposed  upgrading 
of  the  P-15's  we  have  agreed  to  sell  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  My  objections  not  (mly 
still  stand,  but  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
proposal  to  sell  the  Saudis  flve  AWACS: 
This  advanced  weapon  system  will 
threaten  the  security  of  Israel  and  will 
engender  another  costly  round  of  arms 
spending  as  Israel  tries  to  regain  her 
compromised  air  superiority.  We  have 
seen  these  two  problems  aise  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  before  and  they  are  not  new 
arguments. 

What  Is  different  this  time  is  the  di- 
mension that  would  be  added  to  the  next 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  At  the  first  sign  of 
a  threat  from  anybody,  be  It  Iraq  or 
Syria.  Israel  would  almost  certainly 
launch  a  preemptive  strike  against  the 
AWACS  planes  lest  the  Saudis  offer 
their  use  to  a  neighbor.  Heretofore  re- 
luctant to  commit  ttiemselves  to  armed 
aggression  against  Israel,  intentionally 
or  not,  the  Saudis  would  become  in- 
volved in  war.  As  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal so  astutely  observes: 

AWACS  Isn't  the  only  thing  likely  to  come 
crashing  down.  How  long  would  the  House  of 
Saud  survive? 

Mr.  President,  the  questiCHi  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Royal  Family  obviously  has 
not  beax  seriously  considered  by  either 
the  administration  or  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment. The  AWACS  sale  brings  with  it  the 
very  real  possibility  of  absolute  disaster. 
Luckily  the  proposal  will  not  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  until  the  autumn  and  there 
is  time  to  think  again  about  its  merits. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  editoral  of  April  20  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  carefully. 

There  hem%  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Selling  trk  Saudis  TAacriB 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to  be 
pulling  back  from  a  decision  to  seU  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  If  that's  so.  It  comes 
as  welcome  news. 

AWACS  stands  for  airborne  warning  and 
control  system — a  fiylng  computer  janmied 
with  sensitive  radar  and  electronics  that 
can  see  over  the  horizon,  monitor  enemy 
deployments  and  communications,  and  di- 
rect an  attacV.  Five  of  the  aircraft  were 
to  have  been  included  In  an  arms  deal  that 
Initially  took  shape  In  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

A  number  of  arguments  against  the  sale 
have  be»n  advanced,  however,  and  ♦h*  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  now  Indicates  It  Is  rethinking 
Its  position  rather  than  face  a  sure  fight  In 
Congress.  But  the  deal  seems  far  from  dead. 
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vtA  w  ter  M  w«  MB  UU  tlM  most  toUlnc 
^aimt  Muutc  AWAoe  to  UM 
It  9««  tnrtmatA.  This  to  ttw  dangw 
ttukt  AD  AWAOB  Ml*  would  poM  to  our  ova 
ehlif  goal  la  tiM  rwiUa  OuU— Oaodl 
■tabUlty. 

TIM  ovwaU  uma  daal.  wblob  lacIudH  F15 
flghtwi  aad  alr-to-atr  mUrtlw.  baa  alnady 
attnetad  a  good  daal  of  baat.  Ivaal  nadw- 
Btandably  objaoto  to  oar  Mixing  any  luoh 
■qwlpmant  to  a  oounti^  that 
tba  ^dMtUw  UbOTatloa  OrginlM 
To  Ivaal  aad  Iti  powarful  trtanda  la 
tt  vaa  bad  — "^^g"  whtn  tha  Ov- 
tw  adBUBlrtiaUoB  btgaa  talklag  about  mU- 
ii«  tba  Fiaa.  Than  tba  Baagaa  admlnlatta- 
tlOB  movad  toward  addtag  long-raaga  fual 
taoka  to  tba  PlSa.  wbleh  might  anabla  tbam 
to  atdka  teaal  dtraotly.  Naw  eontaa  AWACk. 
poaalbly    tba    moat    aophlitlratad    waapon 


I  ha»a  alao  baan  panniaalra  objactlona 
tnm  tba  Am^loaa  alda.  An  AWAOB  aala  to 
a  baekward  blugdum  Ilka  Saudi  Arabia  makaa 
Ilttla  saua.  It^  argoad.  Tba  Sandla  would  ba 
uaabla  to  propavly  oparata  tbam  anyway, 
and  ttaay  atfght  fall  lato  anamy  baada.  aa 
araeh  a<nilpmant  In  Iran  did.  If  AWACB  ara 
I  In  tba  araa,  battar  to  man  tbam  our- 
wa  did  whan  tha  Iran-Iraq  war 
thraatanad  to  ipUI  orar  Into  Saudi  Arabia. 

All  o<  ttaaaa  argnmanta  maka  aoma  aanaa 
to  ua.  But  tha  laally  compalllng  argumant 
Involvaa  what  might  bappan  to  an  AWAOB- 
armad  Saudi  Arabia. 

It's  not  too  dlBcult  to  imaglna  tba  IClddla 
iMt  attoatlon  baatlag  up  again  to  tha  point 
ot  war.  Aa  In  tha  paat.  Iiratf  might  launch 
a  praampUTa  atrlka  that  haa  ••  Its  goal.  say. 
this  asutraUaaUon  of  growing  Syrian 
stTCOfth.  Bat  tba  first  targat  to  ba  attackad 
probably  wouldn't  ba  Baghdad.  It  would  al- 
aaaat  eartalnly  ba  tha  AWAOB  pUnes  with 
wbleb  Saadl  Arabia  would  ba  tampad  to  aid 
Its  Aiab  f 


Vor  tba  first  tlma.  in  othar  words,  Saudi 
Arabia  would  ba  dlraeUy  InTolvad  in  a  Mid- 
dla  BaM  eonfllet.  AWAOB  may  ba  a  mighty 
fortisas  la  tha  sky.  but  given  tha  laraau 
laoofd  It's  not  llkaly  to  ba  a  fortraas  tha 
IMalls  oant  ovareoma.  And  If  IBraal  snoeaads. 
AWMB  laat  tha  only  thing  Ilkaly  to  coma 
I  laabliig  down.  How  long  would  tba  Houaa 
of  Baud  aurrlTaT 


do  wa  find  an  Indication  that 
_  B  admlnlstrsUon  has  eonsldaiad 
this  potantlaUy  dlaaatrous  posstbUlty.  If  not. 
Its  appamag.  Wa  bopa  it's  only  a  caaa  of  a 
missad  coMBactlon  batwaan  tba  strataglo 
ttitnbara  at  Stata  and  Dafanaa  and  tba 
top  daelslon-makars.  a  problam  that  may 
baaUarlatad  onea  tha  logjam  of  mlddla- 
lawt  pnlttlcal  appotntmanta  U  brokan.  But 
wbMofar  tba  caaa.  w«  hops  that  the  sdmln- 
IstratloB  wni  go  no  further  with  tha  notion 
at  making  targets  out  of  tba  Saudis. 


TBS  AZX>LEBCENT  PAMILT  LIFE 
BUX— 8.  1000 

1ft-.  HATtm.  Ut.  Prmdent.  I  am  hon- 
a«d  to  jotn  M  a  prlneliMa  coapopsor  of 
tbe  mdolcMent  family  Me  leglalatlon  In- 
ywnced  by  my  dUUnguiahed  eoltegue 
Cram  Alatwuna.  flenator  Dmroir.  I  do  so 
•eknowleddDc  the  leadoahlp  and  f  ore- 
light  Onatui*  DBMTow  embodlea  in  this 
BPdso  much  of  what  he  doea.  These  are 
<Mflcult  tfmea  for  our  Natkm.  We  are 
foeoring  much  of  our  attention  on  at- 
tsmpti  to  Improre  oar  economic  prob- 
Isma.  Tet  thoe  Is  another  and  equally 
Impotant  set  of  problems.  Mr.  President 
vhleh  affects  the  moral  and  social  fiber 
OK  Amerlai.  and  which  can  hare  long- 
m>BB  oooMquenoes  equally  as  damaging 
MMir  economic  troubles.  These  are  the 
problems  that  oocur  when  our  young  ad- 


olescents become  prematurely  Involved 
In  sexual  activity,  which  then  can  lead  to 
additional  problems  of  adolescent  con- 
traceptive use,  adolescent  pregnancy,  ad- 
olescents being  invloved  in  abortions, 
and  adolescent  childbearlng. 

These  related  problems  strike  at  the 
heart  of  American  family  life.  I  have 
said  many  times  before,  and  reaffirm  to- 
day my  firm  conviction,  that  the  families 
of  America  are  our  greatest  national  re- 
souce.  Pamlly  life  provides  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  a  healthy  and  prosper- 
ous society  can  develop.  Any  force  that 
trends  to  undermine  family  life,  and  the 
vital  relationships  between  Individuals 
in  family,  strikes  at  the  roots  of  our  so- 
ciety itself.  One  of  the  family's  necessary 
roles  Is  providing  for,  socialising,  and 
taking  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  children.  Another  of  the 
family's  primary  functions  is  found  in 
the  marriage  relatlmshlp  where  coui>Ie8 
seek  and  find  love,  companionship,  and 
security.  When  young  people  engage  in 
intimate  physical  relationshps  before 
they  are  ready  or  willing  to  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  either  marriage  or 
chlldbearing,  they  jeopardize  their  own 
emotional  and  pt^sical  health,  and  they 
Jeopardize  their  chances  for  establish- 
ing satisfying  and  productive  families  of 
thetr  own. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  we  have  ad- 
dressed these  problems  faced  by  our 
young  people  from  a  perspective  that  is 
is  too  narrow  and  which  ignores  the 
moral  guidance  and  supportive  strength 
which  can  be  provided  to  them  by  their 
own  families.  We  have  supposed  that  all 
our  problems  would  be  solved  if  we  faced 
these  complex  social,  moral,  emotional, 
and  family  issues  by  improving  birth 
prevention  technology,  and  distributing 
contraceptives — at  Government  ex- 
pense—to all  who  wanted  them.  But  by 
adopting  an  approach  that  emphasises 
the  blolo^  of  sex,  and  contraceiitive 
technology,  as  we  look  at  current  trends 
we  find  we  have  taken  the  wrong  path  in 
approaching  these  adolescent  problems. 

\b.  President,  during  the  past  decade 
we  have  spent  more  than  $1.5  billion  on 
what  has  been  called  "family  planning 
services."  though  as  far  as  adolescents 
are  concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  name 
is  very  appropriate.  During  that  same 
decade  the  percent  of  out-of-wedlock 
births  for  all  women  under  20  who  gave 
birth  has  risen  from  31.5  percent  in  1970 
to  44J  percent,  and  is  probably  ap- 
proaching 50  percent  today.  The  percent 
of  never-married  women  ages  15  to  19 
who  have  experienced  sexual  intercourse 
has  risen  M.7  percent  between  1971  and 
1979.  The  number  of  abortions  performed 
on  teenaged  females  has  risen  from 
243.440  in  1973  to  4424K>0  in  1978,  and  is 
probably  over  500,000  now.  Though  these 
statistics  are  shocking,  they  represent 
many  young  lives  that  have  been  severely 
damaged,  and  mlUions  of  babies  who  will 
not  havfe  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  in 
family  circumstances  which  would  pro- 
mote their  optimal  development. 

The  bill  introduced  today  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Alabama.  Senator 
Dnrrov.  se^s  to  address  the  problem  of 
adolescent  sexual  activity — and  the  train 
of  problems  that  follow  it — by  promoting 
approaches  that  are  much  broader,  and 


I  believe  much  wiser,  than  the  unsuc- 
cessful, narrow,  and  insensitive  ap- 
proaches ox  toe  past.  Ihe  adoiescent 
family  life  bill  declares  that  its  primary 
purpose  is  tq  seek  family-centered  solu- 
tions to  these  proolems.  We  must  seek 
to  promote  a  dialog  between  parents  and 
their  adolescent  children.  We  must  seek 
to  bring  the  resources  of  the  family  to 
bear  In  working  with  our  young  people. 
I  strongly  believe  that  this  is  a  far  bet- 
ter approach  than  encouraging  federally 
funded  agencies  to  Intervene  between 
parents  and  their  children. 

This  bill  also  seeks  to  promote  adop- 
tion as  a  positive  option.  There  is  ample 
research  to  demonstrate  that  trying  to 
raise  a  baby  as  a  young,  single  teenage 
mother  is  a  very  dlfflcult  and  discourag- 
ing task.  Such  mothers  are  much  more 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  welfare, 
drop  out  of  school,  and  be  faced  with  a 
lifetime  of  lower  Income.  For  many  of 
these  young  women,  adoption  offers  the 
opportunity  for  the  baby  to  be  provided 
with  a  fine  home  when  the  mother  her- 
self is  unable  to  care  for  and  raise  it 
herself. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Alabama  is 
ahead  of  his  time  with  the  introduction 
of  this  bill.  In  closing,  let  me  say  that 
even  though  these  problems  are  serious, 
I  believe  we  can  begin  to  develop  family- 
centered  solutions  that  will  work.  I  hope 
we  can  all  support  increased  efforts  to 
find  solutions  to  these  personal  and  very 
delicate  problems,  and  the  subsequent 
personal  tragedies  which  can  and  do  re- 
sult from  them. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rscoao  re- 
main open  until  5  o'clock  today. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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KXECDTIVK  RBK>RT8  OF 
OOMMTTTEBB 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT TONIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  cleared  oa  the  minority 
side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have 
untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  nominations  of  Chester  A.  Crocker 
and  Myer  Rashish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  auth(Hlty  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  29.  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  May  1  and  May  4, 
1981.  received  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nom'nations  received  on  May  1 
and  May  4.  1981.  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


TliA  following  executtvB  repotts  of 
oommlttees  were  submtttad: 

By  Mr.  STAVPORD.  from  tba  Oommlttaa 
on  Bavlronmiemt  and  Public  Works: 

Ann  McOUl  Oorsticb.  of  Colorado,  to  b« 
Admlnlatiator  of  tba  &iv(ronmantal  Pro- 
tnjtlflM  Agency. 

John  WbttloA  Banaadaa.  3t^  of  Maw 
Uailoo,  to  ba  Deputy  Administrator  of  tba 
Bnvlronmantal  Protection  Agency. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

EC-lOM.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proooeed  le-nslstlon  to  Im*.  lament  tbe  Agree- 
ment oo  the  Intamatlonal  Oairlage  o(  Perish- 
able FoodatuffB  and  on  the  Spadsl  Squlp- 
ment  to  be  Uead  for  Such  Carriage:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-1057.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing AasUtant  SecreUry  of  AgrlcuKure  for 
Oovemmental  and  Public  ASslrs,  trsnsmlt- 
Ung.  pureusnt  to  law,  Part  One  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Poreetry. 

EC-1068.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
UUed  "Department  of  Agriculture  Shotild 
Have  More  Authority  to  Assees  User 
Charges;"  to  tha  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  PuieaUy. 

EC-1059.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  puratiant 
to  law,  notice  of  the  required  eoU  survey  and 
land  classification  prior  to  construction  of 
irrigation  facUlUes  for  the  West  Oakes  por- 
tion of  the  Qarrlaon  Diversion  Ublted;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1060.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
AdmlnUtratlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Uw.  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  VS. 
Air  Force  Academy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1061.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Legislative  Ualaon.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  progreaa  of  the  Reserve  Offlcera' 
Training  Corps  Flight  Training  Program  for 
IMO;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

BC-loea.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Aaalstant  Secretary  of  Defenae.  transmit- 
ting, ptusuant  to  law.  the  Blstorteal  and 
Archeologlcal  Surrey  of  tbe  Prankford  Ar- 
senal; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea. 

EC-1063.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Housing  and  Commtinlty  Develop- 
ment Amendmenta  of  IMl";  to  tha  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Houalng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1064.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Tlie  Federal  Struc- 
ture For  Ksamlnlng  Financial  Institutions 
Can  Be  Improved";  to  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-loes.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tw7  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  further  amend  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1973,  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  tbe  Ooomlttee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  IVansportatlon. 

BC-lOflS.  A  communication  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  leelalatlon  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1989,  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
funds  to  be  expended  under  the  Act  must 


first  be  approved  through  an  appropriation 
act.  aad  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqxnta- 
tlon. 

■0-1067.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commw^e 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poaed legislation  to  smend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U3.C.  lOlOl  et  seq.)  to 
eliminate  gender-epedfic  language  contained 
In  the  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

■C-1068.  A  communlc^lon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  proposed  revisions  to  previously 
submitted  proposed  legislation  relating  to 
Amtrak;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-1008.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Knergy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorise  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  civilian  programa 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Kuergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1070.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a  proposed 
oil  lease  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Beeourcea, 

BC-1071.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  U.S. 
Appraisers  Stores.  Boston,  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

■C-1073.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting notice  that  the  annual  report  on 
tlUe  XX  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  will  be 
late;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BC-1073.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
Statea,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Assurance  Needed  That  Im- 
port ClasMfieatlons  Are  Accurate":  to  the 
Committee  en  Finance. 

BC-1074.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
pmt  entitled  "Plctttlous  Tax  Depoalt  Claims 
Plague  IRS";  to  Uie  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1076.  A  communl^tlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Oonqitroller  General  of  the  United 
Statea.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Improving  Independent  Eval- 
uatton  Systems  In  The  Multilateral  Devel- 
opment Banks":  to  the  Committee  on  I^xelgn 


■C-107e.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Oompbroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entlUed  "Management  Problems  With 
AID'S  Health-Care  Projects  Impede  Suc- 
';  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Itela- 


■C-1077.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Founds- 
tlcn.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1988  to  authorise  ^>proprlatlon8  for  the 
Inter-Amertcan  Foundation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Belatlons. 

■C-1078.  A  Communication  from  the  Senior 
Asaoclate  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  notice  of  a  proposed  new  sys- 
tem of  reocrds  tot  the  Board  for  imnlement- 
Ing  the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  . 

BC-1079.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Aaalstant  E'ecretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for  tbe 
Department  for  Implementing  tbe  Privacy 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

■C-IOeo.  A  communication  from  tb*  TVrw- 
tor  of  Administration,  Department  of  Ener- 


gy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  a  new  asrstam  of  records  for  the  Depart- 
ment for  lnq>lementlng  the  Privacy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1081.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
traosmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Experience  Since  Home  Bole — 
Analysis  of  Proposals  for  Change";  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1083.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Ofllce  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authorisa- 
tion for  tbe  Contract  Services  for  Drug  De- 
pendent Federal  Offenders  Act  of  1978;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-1083.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Administration  on 
actlvltlea  umler  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  for  calwnrtar  year  1980;  to  tbe  CcmmlMee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-10e4.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
urallsaUon  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  case  of  an  alien  found  admis- 
sible to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

BC-1086.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mlttlixg  a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  tha 
Head  Start  and  Native  American  programs; 
to  the  Committees  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EC-1088.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
on  the  liiq>lementatlon  of  tbe  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resourcea. 

BO-1087.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  October. 
1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 


PETrnONB  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  f  (dlowlng  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-76.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  of  Gold  Klst,  Inc.,  relat- 
ing to  tbe  peanut  price  support  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

POM-76.    A    resoluUon    adapted    by    the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts; to  the  Committee  on  impropriations: 
"BiaoLTmoir 

"Whereas.  Investigatocs  and  auditors  of  the 
Energy  Department  of  the  United  Statea 
have  found  a  pattern  of  trading  In  crude  oU 
that  they  beUeve  to  be  part  of  a  criminal 
conspriacy  to  reclassify  Inexpensive  'old' 
oil  for  highly  priced  foreign  oil;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Houston.  Texas,  ofllce  of 
the  EuerKy  Department  haa  called  for  a 
grand  Jury  Investigation  of  the  matter,  and 

"Whereas,  the  major  oU  oompanlea  have 
reaoed  ma*or  financial  beneflta  from  the  re- 
classification transactions  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  consumer;  and 

"Whereas,  the  continued  InvesHfcatlon  by 
tihe  Enercy  De->artn>ent  of  tbe  alleged  crimi- 
nal conduct  wlU  be  effectively  blocked  by 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  now  therefore  be  It 

"Jtesolped.  That  the  Maasacbuvetta  Senate 
memortall-^  the  President  and  tbe  Oon«reas 
of  the  United  States  to  take  the  steps  naces- 
aary  to  preaerve  the  fundlmt  of  the  Energy 
Department  investliratlon  of  criminal  activ- 
ity In  crude  oU  transactions;  and  be  It 
further 

"Besoloed,  That  copies  of  these  reeolotlana 
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forthwith  by  th«  dark  of  tb« 

I  to  th«  FtMldant  of  tb«  Onlted  SUtw. 

Um  iiimIiIIih.  oOoan  of  both  brancbw  of  the 

of  tb«  Unltod  SUto*.  and  to  the 

thoteof  from  the  commonwealth." 

vatlr-n.  A  reooluUcn  adopted  by  the  Sen- 

at»  at  the  OnmmnnwwJth  of  lleasaohuaetta: 

to  the  Committee  on  Appropiiatlona: 

"RiaOLUTIOM 

"WhiireM.  mftar  five  y«*n  of  blpartlaan 
effort,  the  adoption  aaaUtance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  waa  enacted  by  the  Fedezmi  Oot- 
emmant,  and 

"WbrnntM.  the  act  provldaa  funds  for  the 
pzotectton  of  children  and  families,  adop- 
tUm  sabaldleib  and  family  leunlflcatlon  aarr- 
icaa;  and 

"Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  act  is  to 
break  the  cycle  of  children  drifting  from 
foster  home  to  foster  home,  to  prevent  child 
abuse  and  to  reunite  families;  and 

"Whereas,  budget  cuts  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Heagan  would  effectively  eliminate  the 
faster  care  and  adoption  reforms  by  merging 
the  funding  with  forty  other  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  wa^s  and  means  committee 
of  the  United  States  Houaa  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlves  and  the  flnanoe  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  wlU  soon  make  major 
rterlrtona  on  budget  matters;  now  therefore 
be  It 

"Betolved.  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
mamorlallaa  the  President  and  the  Congrees 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  funding 
of  the  Adoption  Aaslstanoe  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Meaolvtd.  Utat  ooplaa  of  these  reaoluUons 
be  deUvered  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  members  thereof,  from  the  com- 
monwealth." 

POM-n.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"RisoLunoR  Craptbi — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  3a — Rel- 
ative to  closure  of  McClellan  Air  Fbrce  Base. 
"iiSBim  tTiva  coxnfSKL's  DiacsT 

"AJB  32.  Uoorhead.  McClellan  Air  Force 
Baae:  closure.  This  measure  would  memorl- 
allae  the  President  and  Congress  to  oppose 
propoeals  to  close  McClellan  Air  Force  Baae. 

"Whereas.  McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  lo- 
cated In  the  Capital  City  of  Sacramento, 
California,  la  one  of  five  major  air  force 
logistic  command  centers  In  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  base  has  been  a  major  air- 
craft repair  facility  for  over  40  years;   and 

"Whsreai.  McClellan  Is  the  sixth  largest 
U.&  Air  Force  Baae  with  13,800  civilian  em- 
ployees  and   3.8C0   military   {>ersonnel:    and 

"Whertas,  McClellan  is  the  home  facility 
for  other  critical  and  eaaantlal  military  or- 
ganlaattana.  including  the  headquarters  for 
an  Air  Beacue  and  Weather  Beoonnalssance 
Wing  aa  well  as  the  only  air  force  com- 
mnnlfthma  group  lasiiisiillilw  for  all  mas- 
aage  traflc  to  Hawaii.  Ouam.  the  Philippines. 
Okinawa.  Japan,  and  Korea:  and 

"Whereas,  the  base  plays  a  key  function  in 
supporting  the  rsapooalbUlty  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  (SAC)  In  the  mainte- 
nance of.  and  communications  for  the  mis- 
sion of  SAC;  and 

"Whereaa.  McCleUan  has  been  a  oart  of  the 
State  ot  CMlfiorala  prior  to  the  building  of 
oar  anaad  forosa  daring  World  War  n.  and 
eooM  not  ba  dnpUeated  today  without  es- 
pandtng  an  esttnated  one  to  two  billion 
doUan;  and 


>  MK^aUan  Air  Wore*  Baae  U  geo- 
TOl»ieally  and  strategically  located  on  the 
wast  Onaat  ud  serraa  aa  a  gateway  to  our 
'oraatette Padlle Baatn;  and 
kJU*"!'^'  •*»'«*'«>»««»  baa  been  reeelved 
by  tbo  Laglaiature  regarding  the  future  clo- 


sure of  McClellan  In  the  Defense  Department 
programming  of  mlUtary  Installations;   and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  loss  both  to  the 
personnel  of  McClellan  as  well  as  the  State 
of  California  which  would  result  from  this 
proposed  closure  Is  inestimable  In  terms  of 
technology,  health  and  welfare.  Jobs,  and 
community  q;>lrlt;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Rei.oivtd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  repect- 
fuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reconsider  the 
strategic  Importance  of  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  and  to  oppose  proposals  to  close  this 
Important  military  Installation;  and  be  It 
further 

"Ae90lt>e«l,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-79.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Mount  Klsco,  New  York,  favoring  congres- 
sional cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  strengthen  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-80.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"RZSOLUnON 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages constitutes  the  United  States'  most  se- 
vere drug  p-oblem,  resulting  In  more  illness. 
Injury,  and  death  than  from  all  other  drugs 
combined; 

"Whereas,  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  presents  a  special  danger  for 
youth: 

"Whereas,  the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  In  Its  Fourth  Spe- 
cial Report  to  Congress  on  Alcohol  and 
Health  of  1979,  estimated  that  the  excessive 
consumption  of  alcoholic  t>everage8  In  that 
year  alone  cost  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately M3.7SO.0O0.0O0.  breaking  down  the 
cost  as  follows: 

Lost   Production •19,640.000,000 

Health  and  Medical la.  740,  000.  000 

Motor  Vehicle  Acddenu...       6,140,000,000 

Violent  Crime 2,800,000.000 

Social    Responses 1.910,000,000 

Fire  Losses 430.000,000 


842.  700,  000, 000 


"Whereas,  the  United  States  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  To'iacco  and  Firearms  re- 
ported In  1980  that  the  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  by  pregnant  women  can  be 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  unborn  children; 

"Whereas,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
'  United  States  has  stated  In  his  report  to 
Congress  that  the  consiunptlon  of  alcoholic 
beverages  Is  the  single  largest  factor  in  high- 
way deaths  with  some  30.000  persons  dying 
annually  In  drunk  driving  or  drinking  re- 
lated accidents; 

"Whereas,  It  bas  been  medically  estab- 
lished that  the  consximptlon  of  alcoholic 
beverages  over  a  short  period  of  time  can 
cause  sickness  or  death; 

"Whereas,  lack  of  public  awareness  con- 
cerning the  dangers  of  alcohol  use  and  abuse 
is  widespread  and  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
educate  the  public  concerning  those  dangers; 

"Whereas,  warning  labels  are  now  required 
on  other  drugs  and  products  and  have  been 
helpful  In  warning  the  public  of  potential 
health  hazards  caused  by  the  use  of  those 
products; 


"Whereas,  the  health  warnings  on  ciga- 
rette packages  and  In  advertisements  have 
produced  many  beneficial  results; 

"Whereas,  a  proper,  concise  limited  warn- 
ing on  the  labels  of  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  beneficial  and  cause  people 
to  seek  detailed  information  about  the  dan- 
gen  In  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  In 
many  instances  would  be  preferable  to  other 
forms  of  government  action,  which  might  be 
more  Intrusive  or  more  costly;  and 

"Whereas,  warning  labels  can  effectively 
supplement  other  private  and  public  health 
education  efforts;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Session  of  the 
44th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  the 
Governor  concurring  therein,  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Umted  States  to  pass  a  bill  that 
mandates  a  warning  label  on  all  alcoholic 
beverage  containers  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  due  consideration  be  given 
to  a  proposed  n-amlng  which  includes  the 
followlnij:  Warning  using  this  product: 

"May  be  hazardous  to  your  health; 

"May  Impair  driving  ability; 

"May  create  dependence  or  addiction;  and 

"During  pregnancy  may  harm  the  unborn. 

"LKCAL   AGX    UQUntXD    FOR    PU«CBASE 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  members  of  the  Utah  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  chairpersons  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  to  which 
such  bills  may  be  referred." 

POM-81.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Long  Beach.  California,  favoring 
the  efforts  by  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
turn powers  to  local  entities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-82.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

"Resolution  Chapter  — 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  30 — Rela- 
tive to  federal  aid  to  Atlanta. 

"LXCXSUkTTVZ  COUNSEL'S  DIGBST 

"AJB  30.  Hughes.  Federal  aid  to  AUanta. 

"This  measvire  conunends  President 
Reagan  for  approving  an  additional  81.5  mil- 
lion in  federal  aid  to  assist  the  City  of  At- 
lanta. Georgia.  In  Its  investigation  of  the 
tragedy  involving  slain  and  missing  black 
children. 

"Whereas,  as  the  33nd  name  was  added  to 
the  list  of  slain  and  missing  black  children 
m  AUanta.  Georgia.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced he  was  providing  an  additional  81-6 
million  to  help  pay  for  the  Investigation 
aimed  at  ending  the  city's  'nightmare';  and 

"Whereas,  deploring  the  baffling  crimes  as 
"one  of  the  most  tragic  situations  that  has 
ever  confronted  an  American  community." 
President  Reagan  approved  the  funds  which 
will  augment  the  8979,000  in  federal  aid  sent 
to  Atlanta  on  March  5  for  social  programs 
connected  with  the  child  slaylngs;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  com- 
mends President  Reagan  for  approving  an 
additional  81  6  mllUon  In  federal  aid  to  as- 
sist the  City  of  Atlanta  in  its  investigation 
of  the  tragedy  that  has  continued  for  more 
than  19  months;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-83.  A  reaoIuUon  adopted  by  the 
County  Clerks  and  Auditors  Association  of 
Utah,  relative  to  eiecUon  and  poumg  times; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 
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POM-84.  A  resolution  adoptad  toy  tba 
County  Claiks  and  Audltora  AssodaUoB  of 
Utah,  relative  to  media  oovarage  of  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commarea,  Science,  and 
Transportation, 

POM-85.  A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
County  ClaAs  and  Auditors  Aaaodatlon  of 
Utah,  relative  to  a  Sunday  election  day:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

POM-M.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

"BooLtmow 
"To  express  tha  sentiment  of  the  People  and 
tha  Senate  of  Puerto  Bloo  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ronald  A. 
Beagan,  will  soon  recover  his  health  and 
return  to  his  exectulTe  duties  after  the 
attempt  against  his  life,  of  which  he  waa  a 
victim  on  this  day;  to  expresa  the  vlgoroas 
repudiation  at  this  vUe  crlmlnaUy  violent 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Piaaldant: 
to  expreaa  tha  soUdarlty  of  the  People  and 
the  Senate  of  Puerto  Blco  with  the  Feeble 
of  the  United  States,  in  repudiating  and 
condemning  this  attempt  against  the  life 
of  President  Besgan. 

"STATxicnrr  or  Konvsa 
"The  news  media  have  brought  us  the  sad 
news  of  the  dastardly  criminal  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bonald  A. 
^****g8".  In  which  other  persons  In  the  group 
were  wotmded.  This  news  has  filled  the  Peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Blco  and  this  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco  with  Indigna- 
tion, and  we  hate  immediately  expressed  our 
vigorous  repudUUon  of  this  vUe  attack  and 
act  of  violence  against  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent, raising  a  prayer  to  Ood  that  He  will 
restore  his  healtti  and  allow  him  to  return  to 
fulfiu  his  important  public  duties  without 
delay. 

"This  Senate,  as  the  democratic  symbol  of 
our  People,  also  wishes  to  expiew  its  solidar- 
ity with  the  People  of  the  United  SUtea,  and 
the  Government.  In  repudlatliig  the  criminal 
act,  and  also  in  the  desire  that  the  health  and 
life  of  President  Beagan  be  restored. 

"We  also  express  our  hope  that  the  persons 
who  were  wounded  or  affected  by  thU  re- 
pudUble  act,  wUl  soon  be  on  the  itjad  to 
recovery. 

"Be  it  ntolvad  by  tlie  SentOe  of  Puerto 
Rico: 

"Section  1.— To  express  the  deep  and  sin- 
cere feelings  of  the  People  of  Puerto  Blco 
and  of  this  High  Body,  In  absolute  repudia- 
tion of  the  dastardly  and  criminal  act  against 
the  life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Honorsble  Mr.  Ronald  A.  Reagan,  on  this 

"Section  a.— ito  raise  a  praywr  and  ask  Ood 
to  protect  and  restore  his  health  so  that  be 
may  return  to  fulfiu  his  reqwnalbUltles  as 
First  Executive  of  the  NaUon  without 
delay. 

"Section  3.— lb  expresa  our  mlrttnal  and 
mMal  solidarity  with  the  Petmle  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Government  In  relect- 
Uig  this  »ct  Of  Tlolence.  an^^^S^^ 
«ncere  and  profound  wish  that  innSdent 
Reagan's  health  wui  be  reatorad.  "™™'^ 
thlf^'^u  *.TI^  "Unuarly  express  our  hope 

«n  this  abominable  attempt  on  the  Presl- 
d«»t's  life  WUl  soon  be  rec^ered 
fi«f^"?°  6.— That  a  copy  of  this  Besolu- 
tlon.  duly  translated  Into  the  BngUsTun- 
^l^M^r,T\^  .''•  President.^  Bo^d 
S-S^^- 1°  **"•  aeTMU,  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes.  an?.Sl 

JoL  '.r  "?"•  '°'"  "'  <»ffu«lon  snJthe  IBK 
formation  of  the  Pec^le."  «  ««>  m 


ing  reports  of  a  committee  was  submit- 
ted on  ICay  1,  1981,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  DOMSNICI,  from  the  Committee  on 
tba  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  recommended  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1963,  and 
1984,  and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  SUtes  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  (Bept.  No.  97-49). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee  on 
tha  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S-  Rae.  113.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402  (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  1000. 

8.  Baa.  114.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
♦02 (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  831. 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  751 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  751  be  star 
printed  to  reflect  a  change  in  wording 
that  was  inadvertently  not  included  In 
the  bill  as  introduced. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES 
SUBMITTBD  DDRDfO  RECESS 

fK- ^"^  }^^  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  April  29,  1981.  thetoOMr- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  blls  and  joint  resolu- 
tlaos  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  ZOBTISKY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  : 
S.  1091.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  entitlement  for 
educational  institutions  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  reasonable  costs  incurred  in 
responding  to  compUance  reviews  conducted 
bv  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
a  1092.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Luis  Monxon; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1093.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandra 
Reyes  PeUecer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Ramoolph)  : 
S.  1094.  A  blU  to  faclUUte  the  development 
of  channels,  anchorages,  porta  and  harbors 
and  to  authorize  Federal  participation  in  the 
oooatrucUon  of  Improvements  to  channels, 
anchorafes.  ports  and  harbors  to  promote 
commerce  and  export  of  domestic  commodi- 
ties: to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

ByMr.  ABDNOR: 
S.   1006.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  hlnwelf  and  Mr. 
Pack  wood)  : 
S.  1098.  A  blU  to  facUlUte  the  ablUty  of 
product  aeUers  to  establish  product  liabUlty 
risk  retention  groups,  to  facUlUte  the  abU- 
Ity  of  such  seUers  to  purchase  product  lia- 
bility Insurance  on  a  group  basis,  and  for 
other  pvapozes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sdence.  and  Tran^>ortatlan. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTR-iNG 
&  1007.  A  blU  cnUtled  the  "SmaU  Buslneas 
Tax  BeUef  Act  of  1981";  to  the  Committee 
on  Flnanoe. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SCHMTTT)  (by  request): 
8.  1098.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^>ace  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development. 


construction  of  faculties,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Coomilttee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transporutlon. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (by  request) : 
S.  1099.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline   Safety  Act  of   1988,  as  amended, 
and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1983;  to  the  Commlttae 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 
S.  1100.  A  blU  to  Improve  raU  scrvlca  In 
the  Northeast  Beglon  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporutlon. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Truxmomd)  : 
S.  1101.  A  bUl  to  provide  in  cooperation 
with  the  SUtes  benefits  to  individuals  who 
are  totaUy  disabled  due  to  emplojmaent-re- 
lated  brown  lung  disease  and  to  the  surviv- 
ing dependents  of  individuals  whose  death 
was  due  to  such  dlsfsse  or  who  were  totaUy 
disabled  by  such  disease  at  the  time  of  their 
death;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Beaomrces. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bamdolph,  Mr.  Wiujams.  Mr.  Fxix, 
Mr.  Eaclkton,  Mr.  »twci.»    and  Mr. 

MXTZKHBAUlf  ) : 

S.  1102.  A  bUl  to  revise  and  extend  certain 
health  services  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Besotiroes 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1103.  A  bUl  to  consoUdate  and  simplify 
the  administration  of  Federal  aid  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  and  to  re- 
store control  over  education  to  SUtes  and 
to  local  educational  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PBESSLEB: 

S.  1104.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 
Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976  to  provide  an 
authorization  for  further  appropriations,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  dupUcation  of  certin  sur- 
veys, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porutlon. 

S.  1105.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1981  to  authorlae  approfnla- 
tlons  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Coomteroe. 
Science,  and  Tran^x>rUtlon. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCE) 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTICmS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Rahdolph)  : 
S.  1094.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  channels,  anchorages,  ports  and 
harbors  and  to  authorize  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  construction  of  improve- 
ments to  channels,  anchorages,  ports  and 
harbors  to  promote  commerce  and  ex- 
port of  domestic  commodities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Worlcs. 

POSTS  nBVXX.OPMXirT  awd  assistahcx 
ACT  or  ISSl 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  todaj  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
address  the  compelling  national  problem 
of  port  constructton.  Several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  vividly  illustrated  the  scope 
of  this  problon  by  relating  it  to  th*  limi- 
tations that  port  caoacltv  is  placing  on 
co<d  ex'xut^.  General  Heilierg  recently 
reiterated  the  constraints  on  new  port 
constructian  in  testlmany  before  the  En- 
vircoment  and  Public  Worlcs  Committee. 
He  stated  that  the  proJ<^:t  to  deepen 
Norfolk  Harbor  to  handle  deep-craft 
coal  vessels  would  not  be  comoMed  unt'l 
1989  under  existing  authorizing  and 
appropriating  processes. 
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But  tlM  proldeni  Is  broader  thim  just 
eoAl  nlatwl  ports.  Deeper  dreft  vceseli 
•re  beinc  utlllied  In  transporting  numy 
eoMimortttlee— oil,  grains,  ores.  Delay,  on 
the  oClMr  hand.  Is  affecting  all  port  proj- 
ects. Ih  my  State  I  can  identify  delays 
at  Ttrtually  every  major  port.  At  Copus 
Chilsti.  a  eoostruction  project  author- 
Ind  In  1»M  has  yet  to  be  completed. 

At  neeport.  a  construction  project 
autfaorlMd  In  1970  with  a  B/C  ratio  over 
6  to  1  has  yet  to  be  started.  At  Browns- 
TlOe.  a  construction  project  with  a  com- 
pleted—and favorable— Chief  of  Engi- 
neers report  has  yet  to  be  authorized. 
Three  ports  In  Galveston  Bay — HousttHi, 
Texas  City,  and  Qalvestoo — have  been 
authorted  for  study  since  1967  and  the 
studies  have  yet  to  be  comjdeted. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  prtmary  role  In  port  eoostruction.  To 
execute  this  role  Congress  must  have 
sound  evaluations  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  constructing  channels  at  various 
locations.  But.  it  is  also  necessary  to 
provide  flezlblUty  In  hmlted  circum- 
stances—from  the  current  system  to  fa- 
cilitate port  development  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  creates  one  such 
mechanism. 

Current  law  discourages  ncm-Federal 
port  authorities  from  devdoplng  thelr 
own  facUlltes.  It  limits  the  reimburse- 
ment of  such  constructicD  costs  or  the 
subsequeDt  payment  of  (deration/main- 
tenance costs  to  those  cases  where  Con- 
gress acts  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  to  author- 
1»  and  appropriate  fimds  for  such  costs. 
Us  bm  is  designed  to  structure  a  limited 
rein  ibiu  seiuent  program. 

As  I  describe  the  elements  of  this  bm. 
lei  me  clarify  a  few  things  at  the  outset. 
Pirst  of  all.  this  bill  does  not  opoi  the 
Federal  coffers  to  any  port  project  that 
a  local  entity  dreams  about.  The  finan- 
cial risk  is  on  the  port  authority.  Sec- 
ond. aO  congressional  responsibilities  are 
preserved.  Tlilrd.  this  bill  would  relm- 
burse  75  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  at  main  channel  dredging.  Current 
procedures  would  pay  100  percent  of 
these  construction  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  imrts  that 
seek  to  use  the  provisions  of  this  bin 
would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  deeper  draft 
channels  far  sooner  than  those  ports 
that  wait  on  the  normal  process. 

under  this  bm  ports  seeing  to  move 
faster  than  the  current  procedures  would 
apply  fw  eUgibUlty  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bin.  Once  their  application  is  ap- 
proved and  they  receive  the  appropriate 
ooostruetton  permits,  a  port  could  begin 
constnietion  of  its  main  chsjinel.  simul- 
taneously, the  corps  would  be  authorized 
to  study  the  advlsabUlty  of  a  deeper 
channel  at  that  port— taUng  into  ac- 
ymtthe  benefits  and  costs  of  the  local 
improvements.  An  studies  would  have  to 
oa^orm  to  water  resources  council 
gnklrtlnfs  for  determining  the  most  cost- 
effective  project. 

Reimbursement  would  be  available  un- 
der the  following  conditions: 
Ooogress  autiiorizes  a  Federal  project. 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  the 
project 

^^tor  to  construction,  the  corps  ap- 
proves the  dredging  pljins. 


During  construction,  the  corps  in- 
spects the  construction. 

After  construction,  the  corps  certifies 
that  construction  was  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  authorized  project. 

Construction  begins  within  3  years 
tram  the  issuance  of  Federal  permits. 

Nonfederal  Interests  can  be  reim- 
bursed only  for  those  portions  of  their 
projects  which  are  Included  in  the  ap- 
proved Federal  project. 

Certainly.  Ii^.  President,  not  every 
port  win  seek  to  take  the  rlslcs  associated 
with  the  options  in  this  bill.  But,  port 
facilities  need  to  be  built  and  new  wajrs 
need  to  be  developed  to  facilitate  their 
construction.  This  bUl  offers  a  clear  step 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanhnous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
tiie  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoss,  as  foUowx: 
s.  10»4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repre*entative»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml'jled,  That  this 
Act  JBMJ  be  cited  •■  the  "Ports  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1981". 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  Congreae  finds  that  many 
of  the  Nation's  ports  and  harbors  are  not 
capable  of  serving  the  shipping  Interests  of 
this  country  because — 

(1)  autborlaed  depths  at  many  ports  are 
Inadequately  maintained; 

(3)  modernization  of  the  International 
shipping  neet  has  necessitated  new  harbor 
and  channel  dimensions:  and 

(3)  energy  self-sufDciency  requires  that 
harbors  and  channels  be  constructed  to  serve 
the  vital  export  of  domestic  energy  resources 
which  will  help  foster  our  own  reliance  on 
these  sources. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to — 

(1)  authorlae  FKIeral  participation  nav- 
igation Improvements  to  ports  and  harbors: 

(3)  ezpeidlte  port  and  harbor  construction 
projects:  and 

(3)  provide  non-Federal  sector  encourage- 
ment to  construct  port  and  harbor  dimension 
projects  by  establlabment  of  a  reimburse- 
ment process. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  author- 
ized to  study  and  prepare  a  feasibility  report 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  navigation  Im- 
provements at  each  deep-draft  harbor  serv- 
ing International  shipping  In  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  Bach  stuiy  shall  be  completed  within 
twelve  months  of  the  first  appropriation  for 
the  port  project  proposed  for  deepening. 

(c)  Bach  study  shall  consider  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  advisability  of  (deepening  har- 
bor dimensions  to  accommodate  the  current 
and  projected  size  of  vessels  tised  In  Inter- 
national trade  and  the  projected  traffic  ca- 
pacity at  each  port. 

(d)  Such  study  shall  also  include  costs 
and  benefits  of  Impro^eirents  initiate-*  by 
local  Interests  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  the  Se?r"r°r7  rtetermlnri 
are  compatible  with,  and  constitute  an  In- 
tegral part  of  his  recommended  plan,  which 
shall  be'  developed  In  accordance  with  the 
Principles  and  Standards  Issued  by  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Ooundl. 

Sac.  4.  (a)(1)  Bach  port  through  the  ap- 
propriate non-nderal  port  authority  shall 
submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  ellglbUlty  to  participate  In  the  re- 
imbursement established  by  Section  5  of  this 
Act. 


(a)  (A)  Such  appUcatlon  sttall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  Kavlronment 
and  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate  and  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  review. 

(B)  The  application  shall  lay  before  the 
Conunlttees  for  90  days  for  review  and  ap- 
proval as  provided  by  subparagn4>h  (C)  of 
this  section.  If  no  action  la  taken  within  the 
time  specified,  the  application  ahall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  con- 
sideration as  provided  In  subparagraph  (C). 

(C)  An  appUcatlon  for  ellglblUty  for  re- 
imbursement assistance  may  be  approved  by 
a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  and  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  within 
the  period  of  review  specified  In  the  preoeed- 
ing  subparagraph.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Is  authorlaed  to  review  and  approve  any  ap- 
pUcatlon submitted  by  a  non -Federal  port 
authority  not  acted  upon  by  the  Congres- 
sional Commltteee  to  which  referred  by 
subparagraph  (A). 

(b)  The  following  ports  are  eUglble  for  re- 
imbursement as  provided  In  Section  6  of  this 
Act— 

Galveston  Harbor.  Texas; 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Harbor,  Texas; 

Brazos  Uland  Harbor.  Texas: 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Virginia: 

Brunswick  Island  Harbor,  Georgia:  and 

Houston  Ship  Channel,  Texas 

See.  6.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  a  project 
authorization  for  port  or  channel  Improve- 
ments baaed  upon  a  survey  authorized  by 
secUon  3(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
shall  reimburse  the  local  Interests  (non- 
Federal  port  authority).  In  accordance  with 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  for 
7S  per  centum  of  the  funds  expended  by  such 
Interests  to  construct  such  portions  of  the 
project  as  are  Included  In  the  approved  proj- 
ect. If  prior  to  such  construction  by  the  local 
Interests,  the  detaUed  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  such  portions  ot  such  project  were 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  If  during 
such  construction  by  local  Interests  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  Inspected  the  work  In  progress, 
and  If.  after  such  construction  by  local  inter- 
ests has  been  completed,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers certifies  that  such  construction  was  In 
accorxlance  with  the  authorized  project. 

(b)  The  cost  of  work  for  which  reimburse- 
ment Is  authorized  by  this  section  shaU  be 
determined  In  accordance  with  section  8(a) 
(3)  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1919  (33  U.S.C. 
634) ,  as  amended,  or  shall  be  the  amount  ac- 
tuaUy  expended  by  local  Interests,  whichever 
Is  the  lesser. 

(c)  The  authorlzaU<m  to  reimburse  local 
Interests  contained  In  this  section  Is  subject 
to  appropriation,  and  shaU  expire  three  years 
from  the  Issuance  of  appropriate  Federal  per- 
mits, unless  local  Interests  begin  construc- 
tion of  any  portion  of  the  prolect  which  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  approved  budget  within  such 
three-year  period. 

Swrnoir  bt  Bsctiok  Akaltbis 

SecUon  1— Title. 

Section  a — Findings. 

Section  3 — This  section  authorlaes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  prepare  feasibility  re- 
ports on  enlarging  deep  draft  VS  harbors 
serving  international  shlpolng.  Studies  would 
have  to  be  completed  twelve  months  after 
their  first  appropriation.  The  studies  would 
have  to  Include  the  costs  and  benefits  of  im- 
provemento  InltUted  by  local  authorities 
that  are  compatible  with  the  potential  fed- 
eral project.  The  studies  would  have  to  con- 
form to  the  Water  Reeouroes  CouncU  guide- 
lines for  determining  the  most  effective 
project. 

Section  4 — ^ThU  section  provides  an  appU- 
catlon and  listing  procedure  for  ports  want- 
ing to  use  the  j>rovlslons  ot  the  blU.  Ports 
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would  M>ply  to  the  Beoretary  of  ths  Amy. 
Appllottons  woald  be  ssBt  to  tite  Senate  >n- 
vironment  and  Fublle  Works  OMnmlttae  and 
the  House  Public  Works  and  TnuupcrtatlMi 
Committee  for  90  days.  AppUeattoas  woold  be 
approved  by  reaolutlon  of  aaob  eommlttee  or 
by  the  Seoetary  of  the  Anny  aftar  ttie  90 
day  referral  period.  Additionally,  the  foUow- 
Ing  ports  would  be  ^"glh'v  tot  the  options 
provided  In  thto  bill: 
Galveston  Hait>or,  Tans; 
Corpus  Chtlstl  Baibor,  Ttaaa; 
Braaos  bland  Barbor,  Ttias: 
Norfolk  Harbor  and  CliaaiMis,  Vlrglala; 
Brunswick   Island  Harbor,   OeorgU;    and 
Houston  Ship  Channel,  Tsxas. 
Section  S — ^Thls  section  defines  the  relm- 
buraement  oondltlons.  Noa-Fsderml  Interests 
would  get  a  76%  relmbuiaemant  of  constnie- 
tion costs  under  the  foUowlng  oondltlons: 
Congress  authorlaes  a  Federal  project. 
Congress  approprUtes  funds  tot  the  proj- 
ect. 

Prior  to  construction,  the  Omp*  approves 
the  dredging  plans. 

During  construction,  the  Corps  Inspects 
the  ooostruetlon. 

After  construction,  the  Corps  oertlflea  that 
construction  was  done  In  aooordaooe  with 
the  authorised  projects. 

ConstrucUon  begins  within  three  years 
from  the  Issuance  of  Federal  permits. 

Non-Federal  interesta  can  be  reimbursed 
only  for  those  portions  of  their  projects 
which  are  Included  In  the  approved  federal 
project.  Limits  are  placed  on  the  reimburse- 
ment costs  based  on  theoretical  coets  or  ac- 
tual costs,  whichever  is  leaser. 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

S.  1095.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Publle  Works. 

WATiB  asaoxTBcxs  PLAinmra  act  op  itei 

ICr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1981.  lUs  bUl  Is  a  re- 
vised version  of  a  draft  bUI  which  I  hi- 
troduced  hito  the  Rxcois  A|»11  9  for  dis- 
cusslcHi  purposes.  After  several  days  of 
hearings  and  ceasultatim  with  various 
interested  persons  and  groups,  I  have  z«- 
vised  my  original  draft  and  developed 
this  UU. 

TUs  leglslatimi  se^cs  to  establish  a 
structure  that  wiU  aUow  us  to  develop 
a  comi»«hensive  water  management 
program  for  our  country.  It  establishes 
a  National  Board  of  Water  Policy,  which 
will  have  respooslbUtty  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  a  strong.  oompi^Mnslve  water 
policy  for  this  Nation.  The  Board  wlU 
have  an  independent  chairman,  a  strong 
Unk  with  the  States,  and  wffl  advise  the 
President  and  Congress  on  policy  issues 
especially  with  reject  to  the  need  for 
changes  in  laws  and  procedures. 

Ihe  bin  also  authorises  ftmding  of 
State  and  reglooal  piannii^g  grants  and 
a  program  of  water  rBseareh. 

I  believe  passage  of  this  bin  Is  neoes- 
auy  if  we  are  to  resolve  the  serious 
water  resource  problems  confhmtlng  our 
Nation. 

Recently  I  chaired  3  days  of  hearings 
gP  water  policy  Issues.  Theae  haaHngr 
were  scheduled  after  our  review  of  the 
sdmlnistrattoQ's  proposed  budgK.  The 
*<™lnistratian  ivopoaed  to  rescind  1981 
funds  for  the  Water  Rewmroes  Oounen 
and  the  Office  of  Water  Researtb  and 
l]Bchnology.  The  committee  eooehided 
that  this  action  was  too  prectpttoas.  and 
endorsed  my  motion  to  teansfer 


funds  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  con- 
structlon  general  account  to  fund  the 
WRC  and  OWRT  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
fiscal  year  1982.  A  more  comidete  de- 
scription of  the  motion  Is  contained  <»i 
page  83073  of  the  Rscou  for  March  31, 
1981. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Suhoommlttee 
on  Water  Resources  lAiich  I  am  proud 
to  oiialr.  we  had  over  50  witnesses  who 
described  problems  and  discussed  the 
need  for  a  ooordhiated  Federal  policy, 
for  comprehensive  State  and  Federal 
water  resowoes  planning,  and  for  a  con- 
tinuing effort  In  water  research.  Dozens 
of  other  written  statements  on  these  is- 
sues have  also  been  entered  Into  the 
oommlttee  hearing  record.  Throughout 
those  3  days,  ahnost  every  witness  men- 
tioned the  same  problems  and  dtilned 
the  same  needs.  They  discussed  them  in 
different  terms  and  from  different  per- 
spectives, of  course — but  common 
threads  ran  through  almost  all  of  the 
testimony.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
coUeagues  some  of  the  Issues  which  were 
raised  at  the  hearings. 

FItBt.  there  is  a  need  for  an  independ- 
ent bo(^  to  define  a  comprehensive  water 
poUcy  and  make  recommeDdations  to 
Congress  and  the  President  regarding 
necessary  changes  in  laws  and  regula- 
tion to  Implement  such  policy.  To  a  wit- 
ness, everyone  agrees  that  this  need 
ezMs  and  that  existing  organisations 
which  are  designed  to  perform  this  task 
have  faUed  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  hivnlved  in  assessing  Mame.  because 
I  believe  to  some  extent  we  must  aU 
share  It  But  I  believe  we  can  learn  from 
our  mtstairw    nt  least  I  hope  so. 

Hie  organisation  needs  to  be  relatively 
sman.  Ixx.  the  past,  similar  gnxqis  have 
been  bogged  down  with  too  many  mem- 
beta,  many  lacking  an  intense  interest  in 
water  resources. 

The  orsanlaatlon  needs  to  be  independ- 
ent of  any  department  or  agoKy.  Other 
than  Jthe  witoees  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  who  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Policy  Office  in 
that  Dqiartment,  aU  other  witnesses 
were  emphatic  that  water  policy  not  be 
established  in  one  agency.  The  reason  for 
this  need  is  simjde:  Tliere  are  a  number 
of  Federal  organisations  involved  in 
water  resources  development.  To  altow 
rwqwrwiWity  for  water  policy  to  rest  in 
one  ofganixation  would,  in  fact,  make  eU 
other  organisations  subservient  to  it. 
ntm  a  management  perspective,  this  is 
unacceptable. 

The  organisation  needs  to  have  a 
strong  indepfndfnt  person  to  chair  the 
group.  In  the  past.  Interagency  task 
forces  have  f aUed  because  members  were 
the  heads  of  Federal  agencies.  They 
could  not  make  taulependent  poller  deci- 
sions. In  addition.  Congress  did  not  have 
a  very  large  role  hi  the  sdection  at  the 
chairman,  except  in  confirming  that 
person  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Nor 
was  there  a  mandate  for  the  group  to  ad- 
vise not  only  the  President,  but  also  the 
Congress  on  policy  issues. 

The  States  need  to  be  mote  involved 
hx  development  of  national  wato-  policy. 
An  witoesses  agreed  there  needs  to  be  a 
strong  Unk  with  the  States.  Others  also 
fdt  that  there  should  be  links  with  local 


government  entitles  and  regional  plan- 
ning groups,  such  as  river  basins  com- 
mlssions. 

Second.  With  reject  to  the  States, 
many  witoesses  expressed  a  need  for  the 
continuation  of  planning  grants.  Some 
stated  that  continuing  in  the  amount  of 
funding  is  far  more  important  to  the 
States  than  the  amount  of  funding  itself, 
m  the  past.  States  have  been  allocated 
funds  to  be  used  for  State  water  plan- 
ning personneL  The  precipitous  cutoff 
of  these  funds  wlU  have  a  severe  impact 
on  the  idanning  amiability  of  some 
States.  Many  States  have  proceeded  to 
retain  staff  and  incur  expenses  in  antici- 
pation at  receiving  fiscal  year  1981 
funds.  To  withdraw  half  at  those  funds 
at  the  end  of  most  States  fiscal  year  wlU 
be  an  unfair  and  undue  hardsh4>  on 
those  States.  Evoi  in  cases  where  State 
legislatures  wiU  be  capable  of  providing 
supplemental  funding,  they  cannot  re- 
spond rapidly  to  the  need  for  State 
funds. 

BCany  State  legislatures  are  already  out 
of  session  and  they  wiU  not  be  in  sesslan 
again  until  January.  Others  wlU  not  be 
in  session  for  another  year  and  a  half. 
Many  States  would  find  themselves  In 
the  positlm  of  having  to  lay  off  person- 
nel, then  rehiring  in  1982  or  1983.  Iflost 
likely  the  best  employees  wiU  have  found 
other  work  and  reidacement  personnel 
WlU  have  to  be  hired.  This  win  obviously 
cause  a  serious  disruption  in  State  water 
planning  capability. 

Many  ot  our  witnesses  irylirated  that 
Federal  funding  should  be  continued  in- 
definitely, or  even  Increased.  However. 
others  only  urged  that  if  planning  granto 
were  to  be  phased  out.  that  this  to  be  ac- 
complished over  a  period  of  a  year  of  two. 
This  kind  of  lead  time  will  provide  the 
States  with  the  necessary  time  to  either 
absorb  the  program  with  State  funds  or 
make  the  necessary  reduction  in  program 
expenses.  I  believe  that  thoe  is  a  contin- 
uing need  for  a  Federal  role  in  water  re- 
sources planning.  I  am  aware  that  fiscal 
constraints  force  us  to  be  more  selee- 
Uve  in  financing  planning  activities.  It 
win  also  be  necessary  for  the  States  to 
assume  an  increased  finaiirift)  role  in 
planning  activities. 

TUrd.  there  needs  to  be  a  oontinnlng 
Federal  rcAe  in  water  research  activities. 
Several  members  of  research  institotes 
testified  idxHit  the  need  for  water  re- 
search. Many  indicated  that  universities 
were  optimal  organizations  for  research 
activities  and  indicated  that  each  State 
needed  ito  own  Institate  to  deal  with 
Stote-qTecific  problems.  Others,  how- 
ever, indicated  that  universities  were  not 
the  only  possible  places  for  research  and 
that  national  research  should  be  funded 
on  a  competitive  basis,  rather  than 
through  a  formula  anocaUon  to  eadi 
Stete. 

One  of  the  major  issues  in  contioversy 
throughout  the  testimony  was  a  qjectfle 
set-aside  for  saline  research.  The  gen- 
eral ctmcensus  seemed  to  be  that  saline 
research  was  essential,  but  that  funds 
should  not  be  q>eclflcally  set  aside  for 
tills  purpose.  Agailn.  testimony  indicated 
that  the  immediate  cutoff  of  research 
funds  would  create  serious  problems 
with  existing,  viable  organlsatlans.  If 
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the  rcioamti  Instltutas  ar«  to  be  pfaaaed 
out.  with  States  ■BWimlng  ft  larger  r<de. 
this  must  occur  over  a  few  years.  Serious 
dtsniptiOKU  In  a  national  program  of 
water  research  will  otherwise  result. 

Again,  however,  I  recognlae  that  this 
must  be  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint  We 
mmX  ask  for  a  greater  financial  commit- 
ment from  non-Fedoral  sources  before 
any  such  program  Is  continued  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Paurth.  all  of  the  witnesses  Indicated 
that  there  were  serious  problems  with 
(trer  basin  commissions.  Tei,  they  also 
■gried  that  basin  planntng  is  a  de- 
sirable goal.  Most  indicated  that  States 
did  not  have  enough  Involvement  in  the 
eommlsslaos.  that  a  reduced  Federal 
presence  would  be  beneficial.  Other  wit- 
nesses asserted  that  the  commission  out- 
put—basin plans — ^need  to  be  mwe  spe- 
elfle  and  should  have  a  purpose.  That  is. 
the  plans  dMHild  be  used. 

Of  all  the  programs  we  considered, 
river  basin  comniiissions  had  no  enthusi- 
astic supporters.  Only  some  witnesses  in- 
dtcated  that  they  shotdd  be  continued. 
I  believe  that  there  is  valtw  in  the  con- 
cept of  basin  planning,  but  I  believe  there 
must  be  an  increased  non-Federal  finan- 
cial role  and  that  only  those  commissions 
which  devdop  specific,  usable  plans 
should  continue. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  the  product 
of  that  wise  counsel.  It^  is  very  straight- 
forward. It  seeks  to  address  the  major 
needs  that  I  bdieve  were  identified  dur- 
ing our  hearings. 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  National 
Board  of  Water  Policy.  The  Board  Is  com- 
posed at  five  members:  four  high-rank- 
ing administration  ofllcials,  plus  a  chair- 
man to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
wltti  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
be  Involved  in  the  development  of  na- 
tional water  policy.  An  independent 
chairman  is  more  likely  to  insiire  that 
Involvement.  The  Board  Is  charged  with 
the  re^Mos'bility  for  defining  inconsist- 
encies In  existing  water  poUcies  and  de- 
veloping recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  policy  issues  and 
the  need  for  changes  in  law  and 
procedures. 

My  bill  also  responds  to  the  need  for 
Increased  State  involvement  in  the  de- 
▼elopinflnt  of  policy.  It  establishes  a  State 
advisory  council  which  provides  advice 
to  the  National  Board.  "Hie  State  advi- 
sory council  win  have  five  members,  se- 
lected from  persons  recommended  by  the 
National  Governors  Association.  The 
chairman  of  the  council  will  work  closely 
with  the  Natkmal  Board,  and  other  State 
council  members  will  be  encouraged  to 
attend  national  board  meetings. 

Third,  my  bin  establishes  an  OfDce  of 
Water  Programs  in  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  fund  State  and  river  basin 
planntng  and  water  research.  The  bill 
la  designed  to  continue  existing  programs 
throutfi  fiscal  year  1983.  After  that  time, 
the  OfBce  wfll  fund  pianin^g  and  re- 
•earch  activities  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Transection  of  the  bUl  win  give  exlsttog 
iwtjgram  administrators  enough  lead- 
time  to  idan  for  the  future,  it  also  re- 
QOlwe  a  50-percent  match  from  ncm- 
'vderal  sooroes.  This  win  indicate  a  seri- 


ous «*»«»~'««'  commitment  from  the  non- 
Federal  entitles  involved  in  planning 
and  research.  Priority  for  Federal  fund- 
ing will  be  given  to  proposals  which  have 
the  potential  for  broad  national  ex  re- 
gional appUcatlon. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  this 
bin  today,  which  I  hope  wiU  provide  a 
framework  for  development  of  a  o^ean- 
Ingful  na^l""*'  water  resources  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  encourages  and 
facilitates  water  plimning  and  research. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
my  bill,  together  with  a  more  detaUed 
sectlon-lqr-sectlm  analysis,  be  printed 
IntheRBComo. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  the 
jaintlng  ol  this  blU  be  dcme  as  rapidly  as 
rostible  as  we  hope  to  have  a  markup 
Wednesday  mcHnlng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoao,  as  foUows: 
S.  1096 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House 
of  RepretentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
W»t«r  R«aources  Planning  Act,  as  amended 
(43  UB.C.  isea  et  seq).  la  further  amended 
by  deleting  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
thU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Water 
RMOuree*  Research  and  Plannlnp  Act  of 
1981*. 

••TITLE  I— GKNKRAL   PROVlSIONe 

"MATtONAj;.   BOAKD  OF   WATXB   POUCT 

"Sac.  101. (a)  There  la  heretoy  established 
a  NaUonal  Board  of  Water  Policy  (herein- 
after In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Board"), 
to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Che  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  a  chair- 
man chosen  by  the  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chair- 
man shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  for 
Level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
Section  5313  of  "ntle  S,  United  States  Code. 
Actions  of  the  Board  shall  be  by  majority 
vote. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  six 
times  annually  to:  (1)  advise  the  President 
and  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  water 
resources  policy:  (2)  Identify  lnc-n"l?rten- 
cles  In  such  policy  and  programs  and  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  Congress 
changes  In  law  or  procedures  that  will  em- 
phasize the  wise,  coet-etfectlve  development 
aTid  use  of  the  water  resources  at  the  United 
States;  (3)  establish  and  Issue  rules  and 
procedures  designed  to  assure  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  national  water  resources  policy 
and  program,  pursuant  to  law,  with  atten- 
tion to  coordination  amoni;  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States:  and  (4)  rec- 
oDomend  to  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
goals  and  priorities  for  programs  within  their 
Jurisdiction.  Including  studies  and  research. 
Where  needed,  and  the  development  of  plans 
for  river  basins  that  have  been  Identified  by 
the  Board,  to  assure  the  wise  management 
and  development  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall,  as  necessary,  utilize 
the  expertise  that  Is  available  in  depart- 
ments and  agencies  rt  the  United  States. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  administration 
and  relmbursln''  o'her  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  for  staff  assistance  under  the 
terms  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
sum  of  |1,000,(X)0  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

"OinCZ   OF   WATBI   PBOCBAMS 

•'Sbc.  103.  (a)  There  U  established  within 
tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  an  OfBce  of 


Wat«r  Programs  (taerelaafter  In  this  Aet  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  'Office'),  which  abaU  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  tlie 
AMlstant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Be- 
sourcea,  on  matters  relating  to  water  policy 
within  the  reaponslblUtlee  of  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  coordinate  and  administer  the  pro- 
grama  authorized  by  Utles  n.  m,  and  IV  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Office  ahall  be  beaded  by  a  Di- 
rector, ^>polnted  by  Uve  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"(c)  The  Office  ahall  issue  such  rules  and 
reguteUons  aa  It  finds  appropriate  to  carry 
out  Its  requirements  under  the  terms  of 
tlUee  n,  m.  mad  IV  of  tlxla  Act. 

"(d)  At  the  direction  of  the  Board,  the 
Office  Is  authorized  to  prepare  periodic  as- 
seaamenta  of  national  water  needs.  Includ- 
ing studies  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  needed  to  meet  national,  regional,  and 
State  requirement*. 

"(c)  For  the  purpoeea  of  administration 
and  tbe  undertaking  of  necessary  aaseee- 
ments,  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Office  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1982,  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

'•sTsn  AsviaosT  conMnrKS 

••Sec.  103.  (a)  To  aaslat  the  worlc  of  the 
Board,  there  la  hereby  established  a  State 
Advisory  Committee  (hereinafter  In  thla  Act 
referred  to  aa  the  'State  Committee^) ,  which 
shall  be  compoeed  of  five  members. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  from 
persons  recommended  by  the  governing  body 
of  the  National  Oovemors  Association  on 
the  basis  of  his  or  her  xmderst&ndlng  of  the 
Nation's  water  reeources  needs  and  ahall 
participate  In  all  meetings  of  the  Board  to 
assure  that  It  Is  informed  of  the  position  of 
the  states  on  all  Issues  before  It. 

"(3)  The  remaining  members  of  the  State 
Committee  ahall  be  selected  Jointly  by  the 
Board  and  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee from  persons  recommended  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  National  Governors 
Association  In  order  to  provide  for  a  broad 
DAtlonal  and  regional  representation  In 
water  resources  management,  Indudlag.  If 
appropriate,  at  least  one  non-Federal  repre- 
sentative of  a  river  basin  commission  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Title  rv  of  this  Act. 

"(€)(!)  Tbe  State  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  six  times  a  year  to  review  actions  and 
proposals  made  by  the  Board,  and  to  offer 
Ita  analysis  of  such  actions  and  proposals. 
Including  recommendations  for  changes.  Any 
such  analysis  shall  accompany  any  report 
submitted  by  the  Board  to  the  President  and 
OongreaoL 

(2)  The  State  Commltee  la  alao  authorized 
to  consult  with  tbe  Office  under  tbe  terms  at 
Section  201  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  stun  of  $60,000  Is  authorized  to 
be  approfxlated  to  the  Board  to  reimburse 
the  members  of  the  State  Committee  for  nec- 
esaary  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1983,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

•'Sic.  104.  The  agencies  authorized  to  be 
established  by  Sections  101  and  102  and  Title 
TV  at  this  Act  are  authorized  to  hire  neces- 
sary stair  and  to  contract  for  studies  to  carry 
out  their  authorized  functions,  within  avail- 
able sums. 

"Sxc.  106.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

"Sic.  106.  Aa  usual  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'State'  Includes  tbe  DJstrtct  of  Coluantota, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  islands. 
"•mXE  n— STATE  WATER  PI^ANNINO 
"Sec.  201.  In  order  to  assist  the  various 
States  In  the  wise  use,  development,  and 
nMJoagement  of  the  water  resources  ct  tbe 
UnHed  States,  and  after  consultation  with 
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Hxt  9tate  Committee,  the  OlBoe  laaotlMxlaad 
to  malce  grants  to  the  States  and  to  river 
bealn  oommlaaloos  eetabUabed  pixsiiant  to 
Title  rv  of  this  Act  to  aastot  them  in  devel- 
oping comprehensive  programs  and  plans  for 
the  use,  development,  and  management  of 
water  and  related  land  reaouroes. 

"Sbc.  202(a).  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  204(a)  of  this  tlUe,  the 
Office  shall  make  allotments  to  Ute  States 
and  to  river  basin  oommlssioQs  estabttrtieil 
pursuant  to  Utle  IV  of  tbis  Act  \n  aooord- 
anoe  with  regulaUons  promulgated  by  tbe 
Office,  on  the  basts  of  the  need  for  planning 
assistance.  Including  needs  reeuHlng  from 
the  Impact  of  Vederal  aoUvlttes  or  proJeoU 
upon  such  State  or  region. 

"(b)  From  sums  i^iproprtated  puiaaant  to 
section  304(b)  of  this  tlUe,  the  OfBce  shall 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  make  gnmta  to  the  states  end  to 
rtvw  basin  oommlsatons  established  pur- 
suant to  title  IV  of  this  Act  on  a  basis  of 
applications  by  such  States  and  commlaelona 
to  study  spedflc  water  resources  problems 
with  national  or  regional  ciiaraoter,  and 
to  develop  specific  plans  to  sddreas  such 
problems. 

"(c)  "me  sums  allocated  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  a  pro- 
gram approved  under  seotlon  303  of  this 
title,  or  any  appropriate  program  sutimltted 
by  a  river  basin  commission  established  pur- 
suant to  Title  rv  of  this  Act,  shall  be  match- 
ed on  the  basis  of  no  lees  than  one  non- 
Federal   dollar   for  every   Federal   dollar. 

8«c.  308.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  Sec- 
Uon  303(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Office  sbaU  ap- 
prove any  program  for  comprehensive  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning  which 
Is  submitted  by  a  SUte,  If  such  program— 
"(A)  provldea  for  comprehensive  manage- 
ment of  the  Intrastate  or  Interstate  water 
resources,  or  both,  in  such  State  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  for  water  and  water-related 
activities,  Uklng  Into  account  the  need  to 
coordinate  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  any  nongovernmental  entitles 
having  responsibilities  In  tbe  affected  fleids; 
"(B)  designates  a  SUte  agency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  tbe  'State  agency*)  to 
administer  such  program;  and 

"(C)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  procedures  for  tbe  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  tbe  program  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
counUblUty  of  the  funds  allocated  to  tbe 
States  under  thla  title. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoeea  of  section  203(b) 
of  this  Act,  the  Office  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  at  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  Board,  approve  a  program  for 
comprehenslTe  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  which  Is  submitted  by  a 
State,  if  the  program — 

"(A)  provides  for  a  comprehenstve  pro- 
gram. Including  specific  plans,  for  tbe  man- 
agement, conservation,  and  development  of 
the  intrastate  or  Interstate  water  reaoorces. 
or  both,  in  such  State,  neceeaary  to  meet 
problems  of  a  national  or  regional  character 
related  to  water  and  water-related  activi- 
ties, taking  Into  account  tbe  need  to  coordi- 
nate among  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  any  nongovernmental  enttUas  hav- 
ing responslbllltlss  In  tbe  affected  flSIds: 

"(B)  designates  a  State  agency  (bersln- 
after  referred  to  aa  tbe  "State  agency*)  to  ad- 
minister such  program:  and 

"(C)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  procedures  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  program  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  ^proprlate  ac- 
countability of  tbe  funds  granted  to  tbe 
States  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Office  ahall  not  dls^tpiove  any 
program  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  *»««■ 
section  without  first  giving  ressoaable  no- 
tice and  opportanlty  for  ttm^^^g  to  ^he 
State  agency  administering  such 
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"^e.  904.  (a)  IVm"  tbe  ptirposes  of  tbe 
grants  to  be  made  under  the  terms  of  section 
303(a)  of  this  title,  there  la  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Office  the  sum  of 
$13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  the  sum  of  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  grants  to  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  secUon  303(b)  of 
tbis  title,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Ofllce  tbe  sum  of  $10,000,000  for 
tb«  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

TTTLE  in — WATER  RESOURCES 
RESEARCH 

"STATE  SXSSABCB  nrBTITDTXS 

"Ssc.  801.  (a)  The  Office  Is  authorized  to 
assist  the  work  of  water  resources  research 
and  tecluiology  Institute,  center,  or  equiva- 
lent agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Instttute'),  to  be  esUblished  In  the  States. 
Each  established  institute  shaU  have  respon- 
slbUlty  for  planning,  conducting,  and/or 
arranging  for  competent  research  and  de- 
velopment In  relation  to  water  resources. 
Including  investigations  and  experiments  of 
either  a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both; 
to  promote  the  dissemination  and  appUca- 
tlon of  the  results  of  these  efforts;  and  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers through  such  research,  investiga- 
tions, and  experiments. 

"(b)  Tbe  designated  institute  shaU  coop- 
erate cloeely  with  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities Ui  tbe  State  with  demonstrated  z«- 
search,  information  dissemination,  and 
graduate  training  capabilities  In  developing 
a  statewide  program  directed  to  resolving 
State  and  regional  water  and  related  land 
problems,  and  shall  cooperate  cloeely  with 
regional  consortia,  as  may  be  designated  by 
tbe  Office,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Instttutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordlnaUon.  particularly  the  river  basin 
commlaslans  established  pursuant  to  title 
IVof  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  utilization  of  funds  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (e)(1)  of  thla  aec- 
tlon.  each  institute  shall  submit  to  the  Office 
for  Its  approval  a  water  research  program 
that  Includes  assurance,  satisfactory  to  the 
Office,  that  such  program  was  developed  in 
close  consultation  and  collaboration  with 
tbe  director  of  that  State's  department  of 
water  reeourcee,  or  similar  agency,  and  other 
leading  water  resources  officials  with  the 
state.  IncHidlng  Interested  memben  of  the 
pubUc.  Such  program  shall  Include  plans  to 
promote  research,  training.  Information  dis- 
semination, and  other  work  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  state. 

"(3)  No  program  under  paragraph  (e)  (3) 
of  this  section  shall  be  i4>proved  by  the  Office 
unless  it  Is  accompanied  by  assurances  from 
tbe  institute  that  such  program  was  devel- 
oped In  dose  consultation  and  collaboration 
with  the  director  or  directors  of  the  depart- 
ment of  water  resources,  or  «itniiai-  agency, 
of  that  state  or  states,  and  other  leading 
water  resources  officials  within  the  State,  m- 
ciudlng  Interested  members  of  the  pubUc. 
Sucb  program  shall  Include  plans  to  promote 
reeearch.  training.  Information  dlasemlna- 
tkm.  and  other  work  me«rt1ng  tbe  needs  of 
tbe  State,  and  shall  be  «iorfg»nM^  to  encour- 
age regional  conaortltmis  of  institutes  and 
plans  that  address  significant  research  needs 
In  tbe  area  of  water  management,  develc^- 
ment,  and  conservation  that  have  a  region- 
al or  natlonsl  character. 

""(d)  Rom  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  tbe 
Office  sbaU  make  grants,  to  l>e  matched  on  a 
basis  of  no  less  than  one  non-Federal  dollar 
for  every  Federal  dollar. 

''(e)(1)  There  is  liereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Ofllce  for  the  purpoee  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion aa  amount  sufficent  to  provide  $160,000 


to  each  participating  Instttute,  on  a  ooet- 
sharlng  ImsIs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1983. 

"(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Office  for  tbe  ptirpose  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (c)  (2)  of  this  section 
the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1984,  and  for  each  fiscal 
ycAT  thereafter. 

"KCBKSSCH   OKAMTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  addltlcm  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized by  section  301  of  this  title,  the  Ofllce 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a  mat/rhiTur 
basts,  to  the  Institutes  established  pursuant 
to  section  301  of  this  Utle,  as  well  aa  other 
qualified  educational  Institutions,  private 
foundations,  river  basin  commissions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  IV  of  this  Act.  private 
firms,  individuals,  and  local  and  State  g«>v- 
emmental  agencies  for  research  ooncetning 
any  aspect  of  a  water-related  problem  which 
the  Office  may  deem  as  desirable  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

"(b)  Each  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shaU  state  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertakMi,  the  period  during 
which  It  wlU  be  pursued,  the  qualifications  of 
the  personnel  who  wlU  direct  and  conduct  It. 
the  Importance  of  the  project  to  the  Nation, 
as  well  aa  to  the  region  and  State  concerned. 
Its  relation  to  other  known  research  projects 
theretofore  pursued  or  currently  being  pur- 
sued, and  the  extent  to  which  It  wlU  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  training  of  water  re- 
sources scientists.  No  grant  shaU  be  made 
under  this  section  except  for  a  project  ap- 
proved by  the  OlBce,  and  aU  grants  shaU  be 
made  upon  the  basts  of  the  merit  of  the 
project  and  the  need  for  the  knowledge  which 
It  is  expected  to  produce  when  completed. 

"(c)  The  sum  of  $12,000,000  U  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Ofllce  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1982,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

"Sec.  303.  The  type  of  research  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  section  302  of 
this  title  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Insti- 
tutes established  under  section  301  of  this 
title  ShaU  Include,  without  being  limited  to, 
aspects  of  the  hydrologtc  cycle,  supply  and 
demand  for  water,  demlnerallzatlon  of  saUne 
and  other  Impaired  waters,  conservation  and 
best  use  of  available  suppUes  of  water  and 
methods  of  Increasing  such  suppUes.  water 
reuse,  depletion  and  degradation  of  ground 
water  suppUes,  Improvenaents  In  the  pro- 
ductivity of  vrater  when  used  for  agrlcul- 
tiual  and  commercial  purposes,  and  the  eco- 
nomic, legal,  engineering,  sodal.  recreaUonal, 
biological,  geographic,  ecological,  and  other 
aspects  of  water  proldems,  scientific  informa- 
tion dissemination  acttvlttes.  Including  Iden- 
tifying, assembling,  and  Interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  and  engineering  reeearx^h 
on  water  resources  problems,  and  providing 
meanw  for  Improved  wnwiir^imi/'atinj^  of  re- 
search results,  having  due  regard  for  tbe 
varying  conditions  and  needs  for  tbe  reflec- 
tive States  and  regions,  for  water  research 
and  development  projects  now  being  con- 
ducted by  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments,  the  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing experiment  staUons.  and  other  university 
research  centers  and  for  the  need  to  avoid 
tindue  displacement  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers elsewhere  engaged  In  water  resources 
research  and  development. 

"Sac.  804.  For  tbe  purposes  of  section  801 
of  this  title,  an  Instttute  may  be  established 
at  one  coUege  or  university  In  each  State. 
wht(di  ooUege  or  university  sbaU  be  a  college 
or  tmlverslty  established  In  accocdsnce  with 
the  Act  approved  July  3.  1883  (13  Stat.  003;  7 
UJ9.C.  301ff) ,  entlUed  'An  Act  «««"«"nc  pOb- 
Uo  lands  to  the  seveml  States  and  teirltorles 
which  may  provide  ooUeges  for  tbe  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts'  or  some 
other  Institution  designated  by  Aet  of  the 
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lagUtatoi*  of  Um  a«»to  oonownMl:  IToiMtftf. 
Tfeat  (I)  U  tbara  u  aaon  Uutn  on*  auob 
ooUtfa  or  vnlvwilty  In  •  8«a«»  •rtabiHtowl 
la  imrilantm  with  Mid  Aot  ot  July  S.  IMS. 
Madi  oadtr  thla  MeUon  ■ImII.  ta  tb*  «b- 
MOfM  of  »  dMlgaattoB  to  tbo  ooatniy  byoet 
a(  Uili  ItcWatore  of  tiM  8UU.  bo  piOd  to  Um 
oa«  mob  eoUat*  or  oalvaraltT  <tortgnatod  by 
tlM  Oofvraor  ot  th*  Stoto  to  raaatro  tlM 
■MM.  KibjMt  to  Um  oflot's  4l«tirmla»aon 
thftt  mob  ooUaia  or  ualramty  bu  or  m*7 
rwaooably  b*  o^oetod  to  bavo  tb«  oapabU- 
1*7  of  date(  affaettT*  work  aBdor  this  tltto; 
(S)  two  or  nor*  SIMM  mm,j  ooopnmto  In  tb« 
dMigaMlaa  or  •  tlaclo  lactttato  or  ngtoa*! 
InaUtato.  ba  wbMi  ovant  tb«  aums  aalcn- 
•bto  to  aU  of  tb*  eaap«r»tln(  Stotaa  abau  be 
piOdto  •oditasatato. 

"Sk.  MMi  Wltb  nipoet  to  patoat  policy 
aad  to  tbo  doHnlttoa  of  tltlo  ta  aad  Uc«o*- 
»b«  of  lavaatlaaa  outd*  or  oobmItwI  la  tbe 
floon*  of,  or  oadar  any  oontnct  or  graat 
ponoaat  to  tbls  Utla.  and  wlttastandbic  any 
o«b»  proflahm  of  law,  Um  oOo*  aball  ba 
rvvwaod  by  tba  provUloaa  of  aaetlona  9  and 
10  of  tba  ndaral  NOnaoelaar  BMrgy.  Ba- 
aaarob.  aad  Oavdotuaant  Act  of  1974  (Pab- 
Bo  Law  9»-«77:  t»  Stat.  18«7.  IMl;  42  VAC. 
MOt,B0O0) :  Provided,  however.  That  sabaac- 
tloaa  (1)  aad  (n)  of  aactton  9  of  auch  Act 
ahaU  not  aiipty  to  this  Act;  Provided  fur- 
ther,  Aowawai ,  That,  aubjaet  to  tha  patant 
poUoy  of  aaetton  408.  aU  raaaaroh  or  davtiofH 
maat  aontraetad  for,  ^mnaorad.  oovoaaorad. 
or  aotbotlaad  oadar  authority  of  thla  tttla. 
abaO  ba  provldad  la  aodi  n»naar  that  aU 
information,  data,  and  know-how,  ngu^- 
1*M  of  thatr  natura  or  madlmna,  raanltlng 
tnma  auch  raaaarOi  and  daralopaMnt  wUl 
(with  such  eseaptlons  and  itw.i*j|tiffna.  if 
any.  aa  tha  Offlca  may  Had  to  ba  nnrnaaaii  In 
th*  lataraat  of  aatloaal  dafanaa)  be  oaafoUy 
airallabla  f*  piactlea  by  tha  geneiml  pabllc. 
■TTTLB   IV— aiVSR   BASIN   COMMISSIONS 

"Sac.  401.  (a)  Tha  Praaidant  shall  daclara 
tha  aafaMtahmaat  of  a  rtver  basin  conunls- 
atoa  raaponalbla  for  watar  and  ralatad  land 
rmmn  taa  within  such  baaln.  upon  the  re- 
^MBl  or  tha  Stataa  wttbla  which  an  or  a 
algalfleaat  portion  of  tha  baaln  or  basins 
«»oan»ad  ara  locatad,  if  tha  requaat  ( I  > 
*adaac  tha  araa.  rlwar  baaln.  or  group  of 
rtiatad  rlvar  baataia  for  which   a  coamils- 

^J^J^^^If^'  <')  *•  »»<»•  »n  wriun« 
nytba  aovamon  or  in  such  manner  as  pro- 

TtTS  J5L  2!?!^'**'  "*  <")  "•  concuiwd 
S»SJ"**  ••"  *•*"  two-thlrda  of  the  States 
withla  which  portloas  of  tha  basin  or  >««««nf 
oonearaad  ara  located. 

~(h)  Kaeb soch  oommlaaton  ahall 

*•(!)  after  glrlag  eonatdaraUon  to  any 
■Wroptttrta  acuon  by  tha  Board,  work  with 
2?  !r"****  "*»*«  to  coordinate  planning 
for  the  maaasament  and  derelopment  of 
waur  and  ralatad  land  raaourcea  In  the 
oasin.  and 

fnil'iL^'^*"  ^  •PPnjpilato,  ivpllcauons 
™^^""  'or  the  piiipuaua  of  Title  n  or 
Title  m  of  thla  Act. 

"(c)  Kach  such  Commission,  if  requested 
Ito^Sr****'  ******  **^  •"»«»«>  by  the 

— liii  '"•^^  ^^  **P  ^  *o  date,  to  the 
«t«t  practleabJe.  a  comprahenslTe.  coor- 
^f*-Jotot  plan  for  JMeral.  State.  iX- 
■«aw.  loc^  and  BoagaTemmantal  manage- 
mmtand  <l;7^o^Mnt  of  water  and  reUted 
aouitaaln  th*  baaln: 

«^^J!;!?U^!?"~  '"  "*  collecUon  and 
analysis  of  basic  data  for  taTestlgatlon.  plan- 
ning, and  construction  of  projects:  and 

"(3)  faster  and  undertake  such  studies 
SLT".      .*"**  "'l»t«l  land  resources  prob- 

JJ^S^^k"  y  n»«-^  in  the  plrep- 

m -l^sMSSn!^'^  •-  ^*^^^ 
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mu^rZU^:  J^''   *^*"  '^'•'^  basin  commls- 
*m  aatabllabed  puranant  to  this  Utle  shall 


b*  oompo*ad  of  one  member  appointed  by 
th*  Board,  togather  with  one  member  from 
each  SUte  which  ilea  wholly  or  partlaUy 
within  tha  baaln  or  portion  of  tha  baaln  for 
which  tha  commlaalon  waa  aatabllabed.  and 
the  appotntmaat  of  each  auch  member  shall 
ba  wmOm  la  aooordaac*  with  th*  laws  of  the 
BUM  which  b*  fpraaauta.  la  tha  abaoncn 
of  govaralag  proTlatoos  of  stato  law.  auch 
SUto  maatbara  ahaU  ba  appolated  and  aarva 
at  tha  pleasure  of  tha  OoTamor.  The  chair- 
man of  each  ~«"««— '^n  shall  ba  aalected 
by  the  oommlaaloa. 

"(b)  A  Commlsalon  may  increase  its  size 
by  adding  membra  that  represent  Federal 
departmenU  with  azpartlaa  and  responsi- 
bility for  watar  raaouroaa  management  aud 
daTelopment  in  the  baaln. 

"Sac.  403.  (a)  In  the  work  of  the  conmus- 
slon,  every  reasonable  endeavor  shall  be 
made  to  arrlv*  at  a  conaansua  of  all  mem- 
bers on  aU  lasuaa:  but  falling  thu,  full  op- 
portunity ahall  ba  affordbd  each  member  for 
the  preaantatton  and  reporting  of  Individ- 
ual or  oppoalag  Ttawa. 

"(b)  Vacandaa  la  a  commlaslon  shall  not 
affect  Ita  powets  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appotnt- 
Bienta  were  made. 

"(e)  A  commission  shall  termlnato  upon 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  State  compo^ng 
the  oommlsBlon.  Upon  auoh  termination,  all 
property,  aaaata.  and  racorda  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  thereafter  be  turned  over  to  such 
agandaa  of  the  United  Stataa  aad  the  partic- 
ipating Statea  aa  shaU  be  approprtato  in  tha 
drcumatancea:  ProtHded,  That  studies,  data, 
and  otber  materials  useful  in  water  and  re- 
lated land  reeotirces  planning  to  any  of  the 
parUdpanta  shall  be  kept  freely  avaUable  to 
all  such  participants. 

"Sac.  404.  Kach  river  basin  commission, 
wttbin  th*  funds  avallahle,  shall — 

"(1)  submit  a  report  on  Ito  work  at  least 
annually,  to  tBe  Congress,  the  Governor  of 
each  participating  State,  and  the  beads  of 
such  Fadaml,  State,  Interataite,  aad  Interna- 
tional agendea  aa  the  Board  or  tbe  Oover- 
nora  of  the  participating  States  may  direct; 
"(3)  aubmlt  to  the  Oovemors  and  the  leg- 
latoturaa  of  the  participating  States  a  com- 
prehenatve,  coordinated.  Joint  plan,  or  any 
major  portion  thereof  or  necessary  revisions 
thereof,  for  water  and  related  Isnd  resources 
maaagaoMBt  bi  the  arsa,  rtver  basin,  or  por- 
tion of  a  baaln  for  which  such  commission 
was  eatabllshed.  Before  the  commission  sub- 
mits such  a  plan  or  malor  portion  tbereof  or 
revision  thereof  to  tbe  Board,  the  Board  shall 
transmit  the  proposed  plan  w  revision  to  the 
head  of  each  affected  FBderal  department  or 
agency,  the  Oovemor  of  each  State,  and  each 
Interstate  agency,  and  to  the  bead  of  the 
united  States  section  of  any  International 
onmmlsslon  If  the  plan,  portion,  or  revlalon 
daalB  with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river  croaa- 
Ing  a  boundary,  or  any  tributary  flowing  Into 
such  botmdary  water  or  river,  over  which  the 
Intematlonai  commlaiion  has  (urtsdlctlon  or 
for  which  It  has  reaponalblllty.  Each  such  de- 
partment and  agency  head.  Oovemor.  mter- 
atato  agency,  and  United  States  •ectlon  of  an 
International  commission  shall  have  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  tbe  receipt  of  the 
propoaed  plan,  portion,  or  rwlalon  to  report 
its  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
to  tbe  Board.  Following  a  period  of  90  daya 
In  which  a  oomtnlsslon  may  modify  Its  plan, 
portion,  or  revlaton  after  considering  the 
reports  so  submitted,  the  Board  shall  trans- 
mit 8U(*  plan  to  Congreea.  together  with 
the  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  head.  Oovemor,  Interstate  agency, 
and  the  United  Stotes  section  of  an  Inter- 
national oommlaalon. 

"Sac.  406.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
out  the  provlMons  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

"(1)  hold  such  bearings,  sit  aad  act  at 
such  times  and  plaoca.  take  such  testimony. 


racdv*  auch  *Tld*no*,  aad  prlat  or  otbarwlaa 
reproduce  aad  distribute  so  much  of  Ita  pro- 
ceedlnga  and  raporta  thereon  aa  it  may  deem 
adTlaabla. 

"(3)  acquire,  fumlah,  and  eqxilp  auch  of- 
fice apace  aa  la  naoeaaary. 

"(b)  Tha  chalrmaa  of  each  river  basla 
commission  shall  appoint  tbe  paraonnal  em- 
ployed by  auch  oommlaalon,  aad  the  chair- 
man shall.  In  aooordanca  with  the  general 
polldea  of  such  oommlaalon  wltb  raapact  to 
the  work  to  be  acoompllshad  by  It  and  the 
Umlng  thereof,  be  raaponalbla  for  (i)  th* 
supervision  of  personnel  employed  by  auch 
commission,  (3)  the  aaalgnment  of  duUaa 
and  responsibilities  among  such  personnel, 
and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds 
available  to  such  conmilralon." 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Balaa  aad  ragulattoaa  partala- 
ing  lo  wa>.ar  reaearch  and  state  program 
grants  In  effect  as  of  the  dato  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  untU  super- 
seded by  new  rules  and  regulations  Issued  by 
tha  Office. 

(b)  Tha  Watar  B*aourcaa  Council  and  tha 
Office  of  Water  Raaearch  aad  Tacbaology  am 
hereby  abollahed.  and  all  aaaata  and  raapon- 
alblUtlea  are  tranaferred  to  the  Office  for  uaa 
aa  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  determine 

(c)  PubUc  Ijaw  96-t«7  U  hereby  repealed. 

SacTxoK-BT-SacnoN  AMsLTSia 
rmsi 

Section  101  eatabllahaa  the  NaUonal  Board 
of  Water  Policy,  definea  Ita  membership  and 
Its  duties  and  responalbllltlea.  The  Board 
will  be  composed  of  four  top  officials  of  the 
Administration  plus  a  chairman  appointed 
by  the  President  and  conflrmad  by  tha  Sen- 
ato.  The  Board  shall  advlaa  the  Praaidant  and 
Congress  on  mattera  relating  to  water  re- 
sources policy.  This  Includes  Identifying  In- 
consistencies In  policy  and  programs,  and 
recommending  to  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
claa  goala  and  prlorltlea  for  programa  wlttUn 
their  Jurladlctlon.  One  million  dollara  la  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  ^proprlated  each  year  for  ataff 
aaalatance. 

Section  103  eatabllahaa  the  Office  of  Water 
Programs  In  the  Department  of  Interior.  Tbe 
Office  will  administer  stato  and  regional 
planning  granU  and  a  wator  raaearch  pro- 
gram. 

Section  103  establishes  a  Stato  Advlaory 
Committee  to  assist  the  work  of  the  Board. 
The  Board  shall  be  compoeed  of  6  members 
selected  from  nominees  selected  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Governors  Association.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  will  be  a  non- voting  par- 
ticipant In  all  Board  work.  Tbe  Conunlttee 
will  review  and  analyze  actions  and  proposals 
of  the  Board.  Analysis  and  related  recommen- 
dations shall  accompany  any  report  which 
the  Board  will  submit  to  th*  Prealdent  and 
Congress. 


This  TlUe  authorlaaa  tha  Offloa  of  Water 
Programa  to  make  planning  granta  to  stotaa 
and  river  baata  commlaalona.  Oranta  will 
total  913.000.000  In  FT  19S3  and  FT  1963.  and 
will  be  allocated  on  the  baala  of  need  for 
planning  assistance.  In  FT  1984  and  every 
year  thereafter.  $10,000,000  la  authorlxed  to 
be  approprtated.  From  1984.  granU  wlU  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  baala  In  raaponaa 
to  propoaals  from  stoto  irtannlng  personnel 
and  river  basin  commlsalona.  Granta  will  be 
awarded  to  study  apedflc  water  roHOurces 
problenu  with  a  national  or  regional  char- 
acter. Such  granta  will  be  awarded  by  tbe 
Office  of  Water  Programa  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  at  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  Board.  Each  grant  must  be 
matched  at  leaat  one-to-one  by  non-Federal 
funda. 


Title  m  estobllahaa  a  program  of  Federal 
watar  resources  raaearch.  The  Office  of  Watar 
Programs  Is  authorised  to  grant  $180,000  to 
each  water  raaearch  Inatttuto  In  FT  1983  and 
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FT  198S.  Thaaa  graata  oaa  b*  mad*  only 
after  an  Instltuto  aubmita  a  water  raaeareh 
program  and  assurances  that  tha  program 
waa  developed  In  cloae  coordination  with 
that  aUto's  department  of  water  raaotiroaa. 
fMeral  funda  must  ba  mat^-hart  oa  a 
one-to-one  baala  by  noa-Fedaral  fuads. 
After  FT  1988  $6  million  will  ba  avallabl*  tor 
reaaarch  insututea.  OraaU  will  be  awarded 
to  inatltutaa  on  a  compatlttva  baala.  Baaaareb 
inaututaa  must  match  Federal  grant  fuads 
on  a  one-to-one  baala. 

la  addition,  tha  Office  la  aathorlaad  to 
expend  $13,000,000  annually  for  apedfle  wa- 
ter raaearch.  Spedflc  reaaarch  graata  wUI  be 
awardad  oa  a  aomp*tltloa  baala  to  aay  per- 
aon  or  orgaalaaUoa  in  raaponaa  to  propoaala. 
They  shall  be  matched  on  a  one-to-one  baala 
by  non-Faderal  fuads. 

TETLI  IV 

Title  IV  autborlaea  the  aatabllabmaat  of 
river  baaln  oommlaalon*.  If  affected  stataa 
requeat  their  formation.  The  chairman  of 
each  Oommlaalon  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Board.  Each  atoto  within  the  baaln  ahall  ap- 
point on*  Oommlaaion  maoibar.  tba  Oonmda- 
atona  ahall  undertake  apeclOc  planning  taaka 
and  are  eligible  to  be  awarded  funda  uader 
TlUe*  n  and  in  of  thla  Act.  Specific  baaln 
iHana  developed  by  commissions  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  who  shall  transmit  one 
plan  to  relevant  federal  agendas  for  com- 
ment. The  plan  shall  subsequently  be 
transmitted  to  Congreaa  with  Board  and  fad- 
etal  agency  comment*. 


By  Mr.  KAGrTEN  (for  hJnudf  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
a  1096.  A  bUl  to  facUltate  the  abflity 
of  product  sellers  to  establish  product 
liability  risk  retention  groups,  to  facili- 
tate the  ability  of  such  sellers  to  pur- 
chase product  liability  insurance  on  a 
group  basis,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  CTommlttee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TranqTortatlon. 
PBODucr  UABBJTr  Bisx  ■cmrnoii  scr  or  laai 

Mr.  KASTBN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  for  mysdf  and  Sen- 
ator Packwood  a  compromise  version  of 
the  Product  Liability  Risk  Retention 
Act;  a  bill  that  would  allow  manufac- 
turers, wholesaler-distributors  and  re- 
tailers to  establish  product  liability  risk 
retention  groups  and  to  purchase  ix'od- 
uct  liability  insurance  cm  a  group  basis. 

This  version  of  the  Ull  has  evcdved  out 
of  an  extraordinarily  detailed  study  and 
extensive  negotiation.  This  included  the 
work  of  a  Pederal  mteiBgency  Task 
Force,  a  puUlshed  options  pm^er  irtilch 
gave  all  interest  groups  an  (HWortunlty 
to  comment  and  exclusive  hearings  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  A  major  break- 
throufl^  occurred  last  year  when,  at  the 
result  of  hearings  conducted  Iv  Senators 
Cannon  and  Packwood,  the  Risk  Reten- 
tion Act  was  modified  so  as  to  diminate 
any  Federal  presence  or  costs  in  its  oper- 
ation. 

Throughout  the  pncesB,  the  Risk  Re- 
tention Act  has  gained  the  support  from 
the  product  seller  community.  Today,  it 
is  supported  by  over  200  national  busi- 
ness organizations,  including  the  Na- 
tional A»ociation  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Natimal  Association  of  Whcdesaler-Dis- 
trlbutors.  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Bustnesaes, 
and  the  Small  Business  Legislative  Ooun- 
ciL  It  is  also  supported  by  a  number  ot 


rtfmamnmr  groups  and  the  American  TMal 
Lawyers  Association. 

l-or  a  period  of  time,  a  large  segment 
of  the  insurance  inuustry  wcut  ot^^Ms.a 
to  tbe  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  version  that 
I  am  introducing  today  is  either  sup- 
ported or  not  opposed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  insurance  industry. 
In  that  regard,  the  National  Federation 
of  Insurance  Brokers  and  companies 
such  as  The  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  and  Continental  Insurance  Co. 
have  indicated  their  support  for  tliis  bill. 
llie  American  Insurance  Association 
which  represents  the  majority  of  product 
liability  insurers  and  the  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers,  which  represents  a 
substantial  numt)er  of  product  liability 
in8ur««,  have  indicated  that  they  do  not 
oivose  this  version  of  the  bill.  Hius,  the 
majority  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  product 
liability  insurance  have  reached  agree- 
ment about  its  fairness. 

The  bill  would  remove  unnecessary 
regulatory  barriers  at  the  State  levels 
so  as  to  permit  the  formation  of  product 
liability  self  insurance  cooperatives.  This 
will  assure  that  product  liabiUty  insur- 
ance rates  remain  competitive  and  pro- 
vide addltkmal  capacity  in  the  insurance 
maricet  to  help  product  sellers  weather 
the  vagaries  of  the  insurance  cycle. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  signs  tliat  the 
insurance  cycle  may  l>e  entering  a  down- 
turn. Very  recenUy  Mr.  William  O. 
Bailey,  president  of  Aetna  Life  It  CTasu- 
alty,  advised  State  regulators  that  his 
company  will  move  promptly  to  "restore 
prices  for  its  property-casualty  cover- 
ages to  more  reasonable  levels  in  relation 
to  costs."  Citing  deteriorating  underwrit- 
ing results.  Mr.  Bailey  indicated  that 
product  liability  insurance  pricing  must 
make  a  further  adjustment  upward.  In 
the  year  1980.  the  property-casualty  in- 
surance industry  suffered  the  second 
greatest  underwriting  loss  in  its  history. 

Underwriting  losses  do  not  reflect  the 
entire  insurance  picture;  in  the  same 
year  the  property-casualty  insurance  in- 
dustry earned  over  $10  millicHi  in  invest- 
ment income.  Nevertheless,  tliis  picture 
could  cliange  drastically  if  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  high-interest 
rates  that  adversely  affect  the  Nation 
today.  The  Risk  Retention  Act  will  help 
assure  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  rapid 
change,  product  liability  insurance  rates 
and  premiums  are  set  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
taUe  basis  and  it  will  do  this  by  reducing 
rather  than  increasing  regulation  of 
insurance. 

Hie  Risk  Retention  Act  will  also  fa- 
cilitate tiie  group  purchase  of  insurance. 
This  will  provide  new  alternatives  for  the 
marketing  of  insurance  by  agents  and 
brokers  alike. 

I  did  want  to  mention  briefly,  an  area 
of  controversy  tliat  had  devdoped  re- 
garding prior  risk  retention  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  such 
as  S.  69.  Those  bills  permitted  both  Ber- 
muda and  the  Cayman  Islands  to  charter 
the  risk  retention  groups.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  insurance  industry  iielieved 
that  it  was  inappropriate  to  give  that 
much  power  to  foreign  countries.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  the  laws  in  an  over- 
whdming  majority  of  States  are  not 


adapted  for  the  chartering  of  risk  re- 
tenLon  groups,  product  sellers  believed 
tliat  the  inclusion  of  Bermuda  and  the 
Caymans  as  charterers  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

This  version  of  the  Risk  Retention  Act 
contains  a  compromise  on  that  issue.  It 
I>ermits  Bermuda  and  the  Caymans  to 
charter  groups  lor  only  a  3-year  period; 
however,  during  that  time  ttie  groups 
must  meet  the  certification  requirements 
of  at  least  one  State.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  3-year  period  States  will  be 
encouraged  to  oiact  laws  that  will  facili- 
tate the  formatiCHi  of  risk  retention 
groups. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
is  merely  a  first  step  in  addrening  the 
product  liability  problem.  Later  in  the 
year  I  plan  to  offer  a  product  liabiUty 
tort  law  proposal  that  wiM  help  stabiliae 
what  has  become  a  serious  impediment 
to  interstate  commerce.  Today,  conflict- 
ing, widely  disparate  product  liability 
rules  have  made  it  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult for  consumers  to  know  their  rlc^ts 
and  for  product  sellers  to  know  their 
obligations.  In  certain  product  lines  it  is 
virtually  impossiUe  for  insurers  to  de- 
velop reliable  underwriting  practices.  I 
should  add  however,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  uniform  product  liability  stand- 
ards will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
careful  thought.  At  this  point,  we  can 
address  at  least  one  part  of  the  product 
liability  problem. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO: 

S.  1097.  A  biU  entitied  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Tax  Belief  of  1981 :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

sMAix  Buauisas  tax  kkuiv  act  or  laai 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONO.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Small  Business 
Tax  Relief  Act  of  1981  to  provide  incen- 
tives f<H'  new  business  ventures  and  to 
aid  existing  small  business. 

The  importance  of  small  business  to 
the  American  economy  Is  well  estat>- 
lished.  Some  97  percent  of  aU  firms  in 
the  United  States  are  small  businesses. 
Small  business  in  America  provides  56 
perc«)t  of  the  emplovment  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  generated  more  than 
half  of  all  business  receipts.  Over  the 
last  9  years,  small  business  has  been  the 
job  creator  in  the  American  economy. 
While  total  employment  over  that  period 
rose  by  9.9  million,  the  Fortune  1(W0 
firms  employed  only  74.897  of  that  num- 
ber or  0  J  percent.  Increases  in  State  and 
Federal  employment  accounted  for  3 
million  new  jobs  and  the  remainder 
w««  added  by  small  firms. 

The  small  business  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy is  also  a  source  for  the  Innovations 
and  inventions  which  have  led  to  pro- 
ductivity increases  and  provides  the 
competitive  edge  in  world  markets.  A  Na- 
tional Science  Foundati<m  study  for  the 
period  1953  to  1973  concluded  that  smaU 
firms  produced  about  four  times  as  many 
innovations  per  research  and  devdop- 
ment  dollar  as  medium-sized  firms  and 
about  24  times  as  many  as  the  largest 
firms. 

Finally,  small  business  has  been  the 
way  countless  Americans  entered  the 
economic  life  of  this  coontry— adding  to 
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•Bd  tnereaitng  their  abare  of  the  na- 
tional iiwilth  With  each  succeeding  gen- 
erstton.  new  groupe  have  made  their 
rightful  claim  on  a  "slice  oi  the  vit"  and 
■nan  tHwt"*—  has  hdped  to  meet  thoae 
demand!. 

But,  many  of  us  believe  we  have  now 
tf^yn^  cloie  to  dosing  that  door  on  the 
young,  the  disadvantaged,  and  thoae  who 
would  otherwise  start  new  veDtures.  cre- 
ate Jobs,  and  stimulate  the  economy.  A 
oonsultant  on  minority  affairs  and  em- 
ployment In  a  recent  visit  to  my  office 
conunented  that  earlier  generations 
rented  a  shop,  picked  up  their  tools,  or 
boiWht  a  piece  of  equlpooent  and  went 
Into  business.  Certainly,  they  faced  bar- 
rlen  which  were  not  easily  overcome. 
Many  of  those  still  exist  today;  but.  we 
have  added  to  rather  than  reduced  the 
dUBeulties. 

Small  business  exists  in  a  climate  at 
economic  uncertainty  caused  by  severe 
Infltit^'T.  overwhelming  paperwork  and 
regulatory  burdens,  and  a  tax  structure 
unfavorable  to  new  enterprises.  The 
Conmilssian  on  Pederal  Paperwork  esti- 
mated that  small  businesses  spend  ap- 
proxmatdiy  $15  billion  per  year  on 
paperwork  Imposed  on  them  by  various 
IMeral  agencies.  In  my  State,  a  study 
aoreral  years  ago  Identlfled  184  separate 
forms  which  required  the  attention  of 
Colorado  businessmen,  and  the  niunber 
has  Increased.  Estimates  of  the  cost  to 
bustness  at  Oovemment  regulation  at 
all  levds  reach  as  high  as  $100  billion 
annually.  The  29th  annual  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness notes  that  the  burden  of  these  reg- 
ulat'ons  fall  diaproporticmately  on  small 
business  which  must  generally  absorb 
such  costs,  "costs  that  in  many  cases  can 
sererdy  cripple  a  company's  growth." 

Add  to  these  burdens  the  fact  the  vm- 
ture  and  expansion  capital  for  small 
business  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find.  This  lifeblood  of  any  enterprise  is 
betaig  dried  up  by  public  policies  which 
encourage  consumption  at  the  expense 
of  savings  and  investment:  pcrilces 
which  Impede  raising  risk  capital;  and 
a  tax  code  that  inhibits  growth. 

The  SmaD  Business  Tax  Act  of  1981 
which  I  am  Introducing  today  is  designed 
to  help  reverse  these  trends  and  create 
a  more  favorable  climate  for  small  busi- 
ness. The  provisions  of  this  bill  are: 

First.  Oaln  from  sale  of  adke  propri- 
ctenhlp.  Hie  "rollover"  iRt>vl8ion  would 
allow  a  small  businessman  who  sells  his 
entire  bushieas  interest  and  reinvests  the 
entire  proceeds  in  another  quallfjring 
small  business  venture  within  18  months 
to  recognise  no  gain  at  that  time.  If  the 
sale  occurs  after  age  55  years,  the  tax- 
payer has  the  option  of  eleeting  capital 
gains  tnatment  on  the  accumulated  gain 
or  ordinary  income  treatment  in  con- 
junction with  a  special  10-year  averag- 
ing mechanism.  This  pcmlsion  Is  similar 
In  many  ways  to  the  treatment  of  a  gain 
on  the  sale  of  a  resktenee. 

Second.  Increase  in  additional  first- 
year  depreciation  allowance  for  small 
business.  This  section  of  the  bill  simply 
Increases  the  amount  which  may  be 
claimed  for  additional  first-year  depre- 
datlon  from  the  existing  20  percent  of 
the  flrrt  $10,000  to  $30,000  if  married 


and  flUng  jointly — of  investment  to  25 
percent  of  the  first  $25,000  to  $50,000  if 
married  and  filing  Jointly — of  invest- 
ment. This  provision  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  benefit  the  small  businessman 
by  allowing  him  to  recoup  a  greater  part 
of  his  investment  via  reduced  tax  lia- 
bility. 

nilrd.  Rapid  amortization  of  certain 
federally  required  exjienditures.  This 
section  provides  for  the  rapid  amortiza- 
tion over  a  26-month  period,  of  federally 
required  expenditures  to  plant  and 
equipment.  Ihe  aim  of  this  provision  is 
to  give  a  rapid  writeoff  to  businesses 
forced  to  comply  with  Federal  laws  or 
regulaticHis  such  as  OSHA.  HEW  rules 
for  the  handicapped,  regiilations  gov- 
erning pollution  control,  and  so  forth. 
To  qualify  for  rapid  amortization,  such 
changes  would  have  to  be  certified  by 
the  particular  Federal  agency  as  being 
in  compliance  with  the  law  and  of  a  type 
which  does  not  significantly  Increase 
output  or  capacity.  The  provision  would 
apiky  only  to  existing  facilities. 

Fourth.  Removal  of  certain  limita- 
tions of  deferral  in  case  of  small  DISC'S. 
Tho  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration Is  an  important  device  iat  in- 
creasing export  sales  and  in  so  doing, 
reducing  our  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit and  Infiatlon.  This  provision  of  my 
bill  changes  current  law  to  allow  a  small 
DISC  having  adjusted  taxable  Income 
of  $1  million  or  less  to  be  exempt  from 
the  base  period  limitations  imposed  on 
large  DISC'S.  As  a  result  of  this  ctiange, 
small  manufacturers  will  be  encouraged 
to  develop  export  sales  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  deferral  offered  via  the  small  DISC 
provision. 

Fifth.  Optional  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting for  taxpayers  operating  as  a 
sole  proprietor.  This  section  allows  the 
sole  proprietor  to  choose  the  method  of 
accounting,  either  cash  or  accrual,  which 
will  be  more  beneficial.  Small  businesses 
with  inventory  which  are  frequently  not 
equipped  to  utilize  the  LIFO  {u:counting 
provisions  currently  suffer  a  hidden  tax 
wliich  is  brought  about  by  the  inflation- 
ary increase  in  the  value  of  that  inven- 
tory. Under  this  sectim  of  my  bill,  any 
appreciation  in  Inventory  would  not  have 
to  be  shown  until  such  time  as  there  is  a 
cash  sale  providing  the  proceeds  with 
which  to  pay  the  tax. 

Sixth.  Refund  or  credit  of  employer 
sliare  of  certain  excess  social  security 
taxes.  Social  security  taxes  are  a  source 
of  agitation  to  most  employers,  because 
of  the  amount  and  related  paperwork. 
Tet,  many  employers  unknowingly  pay  a 
greater  amount  in  social  security  tlian  is 
necessary.  This  occurs  when  an  em- 
ployee is  employed  by  two  or  more  em- 
ployers during  the  year.  In  this  situation, 
there  Is,  generally,  an  excess  employer 
contribution  which  Is  never  refunded  to 
the  employers.  Presently,  im  employee 
can  claim  a  credit  for  excess  social  se- 
curity tax  withheld. 

However,  there  is  currently  no  similar 
provision  for  employers.  This  provislmi 
of  my  bill  would  require  the  IRS  to  credit 
or  refund  to  each  employer  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  overpayment. 
Qualifying  employers  would  be  Identlfled 
when  an  employee  claimed  the  credit. 


Within  90  days,  the  IRS  must  credit  or 
refund  the  appropriate  amoimt  to  each 
employer.  One  of  the  benefits  of  this 
plan  is  that  employers  automatically  re- 
ceive the  payment  without  havinig  to 
complete  any  complex  forms  of  paper- 
work. 

Seventh.  Expense  of  fihng  Federal 
forms.  This  final  section  of  the  bill  grants 
a  tax  credit  of  $5  for  each  form  or 
document  which  a  small  business  is  re- 
quired to  file  pursuant  to  Federal  law. 
The  crushing  burden  of  Federal  paper- 
work Is  well  known  to  every  small  busi- 
nessman. The  theory  btiiind  this  provi- 
sion is  simply  that  the  Government 
should  help  to  defray  the  expense  of 
complying  with  the  requirements  it  Im- 
poses on  business. 

I  believe  this  bill  and  the  companion 
measure  (HJl.  100)  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Dick  Schulzi. 
who  has  been  a  forceful  leader  in  this 
effort,  will  provide  needed  incentives  for 
small  business  and  further  meaning  to 
the  concept  of  economic  opportunity.* 

By  Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thuemond)  : 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  provide  in  coopera- 
Uon  with  the  SUtes  benefits  to  indi- 
vldusils  who  are  totsilly  disabled  due  to 
employment-related  brown  lung  disease 
smd  to  the  surviving  dependents  of  in- 
dividuals whose  death  was  due  to  such 
dls::ase  or  who  were  totally  disabled  by 
such  disease  at  the  time  of  their  death: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

BBOWN    LUNG    OtSKASS    BENEnTS    ACT     OF     ISSl 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Btfr.  President,  today 
Senator  THuaiioint  and  myself  are  re- 
introducing legislation  to  provide  com- 
pensation benefits  for  textile  workers 
who  have  become  totally  disabled  due 
to  brown  lung  disease.  Brown  lung,  or 
bysslnosls.  Is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  which 
afflicts  textile  workers  exoosed  to  cot- 
ton dust  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
disease  begins  with  a  simple  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  airways  and  develops 
with  time  into  a  cough,  chest  tightness, 
shortness  of  breath  and  finally  into  a 
chronic  disabling  condition  similar  to 
emphysema  or  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  need  for  tliis  legislation  points  up 
the  conspiracy  of  neglect  which  has 
victimized  textile  workers  for  decades. 
It  has  been  more  than  200  years  since 
bysslnosls  was  first  recognized  in  foreign 
countries  as  a  disease  associated  with 
textile  manufacturing.  In  Great  Britain 
It  has  been  a  compensable  occupational 
disease  since  1942,  but  until  Just  a  few 
short  years  ago  few  people  in  the  United 
States  recognized  the  existence  of  the 
disease  or  the  serious  problem  it  consti- 
tuted with  the  textile  Industry.  New 
medical  evidence,  derived  from  studies 
on  American  textile  workers,  now  indi- 
cates there  may  be  as  many  as  35,000 
active  and  retired  textile  workers  suffer- 
ing from  brown  Iimg. 

For  many  victims  of  bysslnosls  time  Is 
nmning  out.  TTiere  are  thousands  of  re- 
tired individuals  who  have  worked  30,  40. 
and  50  years  in  textile  mills  who  today 
are  physically  and  financially  crippled 
because  of  brown  lung  disease.  In  many 
instances  they  are  Uvlng  without  a  re- 
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tlremaat  pension,  without  adequate 
social  security,  and  without  the  breath 
to  walk  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  is  pri- 
marily for  these  individuals  that  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  give  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presl- 
dmt.  that  a  listing  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  Brown  Lung  Disease  Bme- 
flU  Act  of  1981,  and  the  bill,  be  printed 
In  the  Rccoao  at  this  point. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoaD, 
as  follows: 

Majos  PmovxaioNB  or  trx  Baoww  liuifo  Dm- 
KASt  Bxmnrs  Act 

1.  Level  of  Beneflta.  Compenaatlon  benefits 
•re  calculated  aX  one-half  tbe  rate  of  com- 
penaatlon  received  by  a  federal  worker,  OS  2 
level,  who  Is  totally  disabled.  If  the  law  were 
in  effect  today,  compensation  rates  would  be 
as  Hated  below: 

No  dependents,  9279.71  per  month. 

One  dependent,  $419.67  per  month. 

Two  dependents,  •48Q.E0  per  month. 

Three  or  mora  dependents,  $569.43  per 
month. 

Any  compenaaUon  received  \mder  state  law 
would  be  subtracted  from  the  federal  com- 
pensation. 

3.  Liability.  Benefit  payments  are  paid  by 
the  federal  government  and  by  responsible 
employers.  Eligible  workers  who  have  retired 
before  January  1,  1981  will  receive  benefits 
paid  for  by  the  federal  government.  Benefits 
for  those  retiring  on  or  after  January  1,  1981 
will  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  who  em- 
ployed the  brown  lung  victim. 

3.  Medical  Preeumptlons.  The  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  labor  to  establish 
and  use  medical  presumptions  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  worker  U  totally  disabled 
due  to  brown  lung  disease  and  whether  the 
disease  was  caused  by  the  worker's  employ- 
ment In  a  textile  plant. 

4.  Total  Disability.  A  worker  la  considered 
to  be  totally  disabled  when  it  Is  medically 
determined  that  bysslnosls  prevents  the  m- 
dlvldual  from  performing  work  comparable  to 
that  which  he  or  she  performed  while  em- 
ployed In  the  textile  Industry. 

8.  Time  Limitation.  To  be  eligible  tor  a 
claim,  a  worker  must  file  with  three  years 
of  a  medical  determination  of  bysslnoala.  A 
claim  for  benefits  by  an  eligible  survivor  must 
be  filed  within  three  years  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  three  years  after  the  date  of 
death,  whichever  is  later. 

6.  Job  Protection.  No  employer  may  dis- 
charge or  In  any  other  way  dlacrlmlnate 
against  a  worker  because  he  or  she  Is  soffer- 
ing  from  bysslnosls  or  has  filed  a  claim  for 
brown  lung  compensation  benefits. 

8.  1101 
Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  ani  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Brown  Lung  Disease 
Benefits  Act  of  1981". 

nxDurcs  aitd  puxposs 

See.  2.  (a)  The  Ciongress  finds  and  declares 

that— 

(1)  there  are  a  algnlflcant  nimiber  of 
workera  who  are  totaUy  dlaabled  due  to  bys- 
^osta  arising  out  of  their  employment  m 
the  textUe  Industry;  /"«="*  »" 

(2)  there  are  a  sutwtantlal  number  of 
■urvivors  of  workers  whose  deaths  were  due 
to  such  disease  or  who  were  totaUy  disabled 
by  such  disease  at  the  tUne  of  their  death: 

(3)  few  States  provide  benefita  fbr  death 
or  dlsabiuty  due  to  such  disease,  to  workers 
or  their  survlvUig  dependenU:  and 

(4)  the  Congresa.  by  enactment  of  title  VI 

Act  of  1969,  has  provided  for  the  payment  <i 


benaftts  to  196B,  baa  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  coal  miners  who  are 
totaUy  disabled  due  to  pneunux»nlosl8  aris- 
ing out  of  employment  m  the  coal  mines  and 
to  the  surviving  dependents  of  such  miners 
whose  deaths  were  due  to  such  disease  or  who 
were  totaUy  dlaabled  by  such  disease  at  the 
tlm«  of  their  death. 

(b)  It  U  therefor  the  purpose  of  thu  Act 
to  provide  assistance  In  cooperation  with  the 
Statea  to  workers  who  an  totally  disabled 
due  to  bysalnosls  arising  out  of  their  employ- 
ment In  a  textUe  plant  and  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  workers  whose  deaths  were 
due  to  such  disease  or  who  were  totaUy  dis- 
abled by  such  disease  at  the  time  of  their 
death. 

DznmnoNB 

Sk.  8.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(a)  "dependent"  means — 

(1)  a  chUd  as  defined  In  subsection  (g) 
without  regard  to  paragraph  (2)  (B)  thereof: 
or 

(3)  a  spotiae  who  Is  a  member  of  the  same 
houaehold  as  the  worker  or  is  receiving  regu- 
lar contributions  from  the  worker  for  his  or 
her  support  or  whose  husband  or  wife  Is  a 
worker  who  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to 
contribute  to  his  or  her  support  or  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  316(b)  (1) 
or  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  deter- 
mination of  an  individual's  status  as  the 
wife  of  a  worker  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  secUon  216(h)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  as  if  such  worker  were  the  "Insured  in- 
dividual" referred  to  therein.  The  term  "wife" 
also  mcludes  a  "divorced  wife"  as  defined  in 
section  316(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
who  Is  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  her  sup- 
port as  determined  In  accordance  with 
ragulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  an  Human  Services  from  the  worker, 
or  Is  receiving  substantial  contributions 
from  the  worker  (pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement) .  or  there  Is  In  effect  a  court  order 
for  substantial  contribution  to  her  support 
from  such  worker: 

(b)  "bysslnosls"  means  chronic  dust  dis- 
ease of  the  lung  and  the  sequelae  arising 
out  of  employment  In  a  textile  plant: 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(d)  "worker"  means  an  individual  who  is 
or  was  employed  in  a  textile  plant; 

(e)  "qwuse"  means  the  wife  or  husband 
Uvlnjg  with  or  dependent  for  support  on  the 
worker  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death,  or 
living  apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because 
of  his  or  her  desertion,  or  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  316(c)  (1),  (2),  (3), 
(4),  or  (6)  and  section  2l6(k)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  who  Is  not  married.  Such  term 
also  Includes  a  "surviving  divorced  wife"  as 
defined  in  section  Sie'd)  (2)  of  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  who,  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  \n  which  the  worker  died,  was 
receiving  at  least  one-half  of  her  support 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  worker, 
who  was  receiving  substantial  contributions 
from  the  worker  (ptirsuant  to  a  written 
agreement)  or  there  was  in  effect  a  court 
order  for  substantial  contributions  to  her 
support  from  the  worker  at  the  time  of  his 
death; 

(f )  "total  disability"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  It  tu  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
except  that  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  a  worker  shaU  be  considered  totaUy 
disabled  when  It  Is  medically  determined 
that  bysslnosis  prevents  such  individual 
from  engaging  in  gainful  employment  re- 
quiring the  skills  and  abilities  comparable  to 
thoee  of  any  employment  In  a  textile  plant 
or  plants  m  which  such  individual  engaged 
with  sune  regularity  and  over  a  substantial 
period  of  time.  Such  regulations  shaU  not 
provide  more  restrictive  criteria  than  those 
appUcable  imder  section  223(d)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act; 


(g)  "child"  meana  a  child  or  a  step-chUd 
who  la — 
(1)  unmarried:  and 
(3)  (A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  or 

(B)  under  a  dlaablllty  as  defined  In  section 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  which 
began  before  the  age  q>ecified  in  section  303 
(d)  (1)  (B)  (U)  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act,  or 
In  the  case  of  a  student,  before  he  ceased  to 
be  a  student;  or 

(C)  a  student. 

(h)  "Student"  means  a  "full-time  stu- 
dent" as  defined  In  section  303(d)  (7)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  a  "student"  as  defined 
in  section  8101  (17)  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  determination  of  an  individual 
as  the  "child"  of  a  worker,  widow  or  widower, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shaU  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  section  316(h)  (3)  or  (3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  If  such  worker,  widow 
or  widower  were  the  "Insured  individual" 
referred  to  therein; 

(1)  "employer"  meana  the  operator  of  a 
textUe  plant; 

(])  "textUe  plant"  meana  a  work  place 
where  workers  are  exposed  to  cotton  dust 
which,  if  Inhaled  In  sufficient  quantities  over 
a  period  of  time,  may  Impair  lung  function 
to  the  point  that  bysslnosls  exists;  and 

(k)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Ouam,  American  Samoa,  or  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  Statea. 
BZMxrrr  claims 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  claim  (other  than  a  claim 
under  aubsectlon  (a)  of  section  6)  for  bene- 
fits for  death  or  total  dlsabUlty  due  to  bys- 
slnosls ShaU  be  filed  pursuant  to  the  ap- 
plicable State  worker's  compensation  law, 
except  that  during  any  period  when  woilc- 
ers  or  their  surviving  wives,  widows,  chil- 
dren, parento,  brothers,  or  sisters,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  not  covered  by  State  work- 
er's compensation  law  which  provides  ade- 
quate coverage  for  bysslnosls  they  shaU  be 
entitled  to  claim  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a 
State  worker's  compensation  law  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
bysslnosls  during  any  period  unless  It  la 
included  In  the  list  of  State  laws  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  such  adequate  cov- 
erage during  such  period.  The  Secretary  shall, 
no  later  than  October  1.  1981.  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  State  worker's  com- 
pensation laws  which  provide  adequate  cov- 
erage for  bysslnosls  and  shall  revise  and  re- 
publish In  the  Federal  Register  such  list  aa 
may  be  appropriate  to  refiect  changea  m  aach 
State  laws  due  to  legislation  or  judicial  or 
administrative  interpretation. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  a  Btate 
worker's  compensation  law  on  such  list  dur- 
ing any  period  only  If  he  finds  that  during 
such  period  under  such  law — 

(A)  benefits  must  be  paid  for  total  dlaabU- 
Ity  or  death  of  a  worker  due  to  bywdnnsls; 

(B)  the  amoimt  of  such  cash  benefit  Is 
substantlaUy  equivalent  to  or  greater  than 
the  amount  of  cash  benefits  prescribed  by 
section  4  (a): 

(C)  the  standards  for  determining  death 
or  total  dlsabiuty  due  to  byasinosls  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  section  S(f)  and 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  promulgated 
thereunder; 

(D)  In  the  case  of  a  worker  any  claim  for 
benefita  on  account  of  total  dlaablllty  of  a 
worker  due  to  bysslnosls  Is  deemed  to  be 
timely  flJed  If  such  claim  is  filed  within  three 
years  of  a  medical  determination  of  total 
disabUlty  due  to  bysslnosls; 

(E)  there  are  In  effect  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  prior  employers  wlilch  are  substan- 
tlaUy equivalent  to  the  provisions  contained 
In  this  Act;  and 

(F)  there  are  appUcable  such  other  provl- 
atona,  regulatlona.  or  mterpretatlona  which 
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mn  eoiMtetant  with  Um  prorlaiODa  of  thu 
Aot  and  with  nguUtloiM  pranultfttad  bw*- 
I  tb«  aMTCtery  Orniumiam  to  b«  bm- 
r  appraprUto  to  mni*  adioukto 
l«r  total  dlaaI)Ulty  or  dMtta 
diM  to  Uylnnrti 

Tht  meOim  at  Um  Storttory  in  lnclw<llm  or 
t^iiiMf  to  IWTlit^f  any  StaiU  workar's  eom- 
prwrr**""  law  on  auoh  llat  abaU  ba  aubjaet  to 
jodleUa  rarlaw  azelualTaly  in  tba  XTnitad 
Btataa  court  ot  appaala  (or  Um  elrcult  In 
whleh  tba  8tota  U  looatad  or  tha  Unltad 
Btataa  Oourt  ot  ftppaali  for  tba  District  of 
OotamUa. 


aac.  5.  (a)  (1)  8ub)act  to  tba  prorUloaa  ot 
■ubaaetton  (b)  of  thla  ■aetkn.  ratlrad  and 
otbar  wockan  auff  arlnc  from  byiatnoala  iball 
ba  anttUad  to  banaflt  payxnanta  under  tbla 
aaoOan  to  ba  mada  by  tba  aaoratary  aa 
foUowa: 

(A)  In  tba  eaaa  of  total  dJaablUty  ot  a 
wotkar  doa  to  byaalnoaU  tha  dlaablad  workar 
■hall  ba  paid  banaflta  durtng  tba  dlaabUlty 
M  a  rat*  ai|aal  to  80  par  oantum  ot  tba  ralnl- 
mom  ntonthly  paymant  to  which  a  Fadaral 
•n^doyaa  in  grada  oe-a  who  U  totaUy  dla- 
ablad. la  mtltlad  at  tba  tUna  ot  paymant  un- 
dar  obaptar  U  of  tttla  8.  Unltad  Stataa  Coda. 

(B)  Hi  tba  eaaa  of  dMtb  of  a  worker  due 
to  byaalnaaU  or  of  a  workar  racelTlng  bana- 
flta under  tbla  part,  banaflta  eball  ba  paid  to 
bla  q>onaa  (If  any)  at  tba  rate  tba  daoaaaad 
workar  would  raoalva  aneb  banaflta  if  ha  ware 
totaUy  dlaablad. 

(C)  In  tba  eaaa  of  tba  child  or  children  of  a 
wwkn'  wboaa  death  la  dua  to  byealnaals  or 
of  a  workar  who  la  raoalTlng  banaflta  under 
tbla  part  at  tba  tUoa  of  tba  worker's  death, 
or  who  waa  totaDy  dlaablad  by  byHlnoaU  at 
tba  time  of  tba  workara  death  and  in  the 
eaaa  of  the  child  or  children  of  a  widow  or 
widower  who  is  receiving  benefits  under  this 
■iiTwai  lliei  at  the  tlnM  of  such  individual's 
death  banaflta  shall  ba  paid  to  such  child  or 
children  aa  foUowa:  if  there  is  one  such  child, 
banaflta  abaU  ba  paid  at  the  rate  spedfled  in 
paracraph  (1).  If  there  la  mora  than  one 
eueh  child,  the  benaflto  paid  shaU  ba  divided 
equally  amon(  tham  and  ahall  ba  paid  at  a 
rato  apadflad  In  paragraph  (1)  Ineraaaed  by 
80  par  eantum  of  such  rato  if  there  are  two 
■neb  eblldran.  by  78  par  oantum  of  such 
rato  if  there  are  three  anch  children,  and  by 
100  par  oantum  of  such  rato  if  there  are 
mora  than  three  such  children:  Provided, 
That  banedto  shall  only  ba  paid  to  a  chUd 
for  ao  long  aa  he  meets  the  criteria  for  the 
term  "ebUd"  contained  in  section  S(g) :  iliid 
proipidad  fwrtKer.  Tbat  no  entlUemant  to 
baniato  aa  a  eblld  shaU  be  eetabHshad  under 
thla  pan^raph  for  any  month  for  which  en- 
tttlaBMOt  to  banaflto  aa  a  widow  or  widower 
la  eatabUabad  under  paragraph  (3) . 

(D)  In  the  eaaa  of  an  individual  enUUed  to 
banaflt  paymants  under  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  thla  anbaactlon  who  haa  one  or 
BMra  depandanto,  the  benefit  payment  shall 
be  increaaed  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  centum  of 
such  paymanta  If  such  indlvldusl  has  one 
dependant.  78  par  centum  if  such  individual 
baa  two  dependents,  and  100  per  centum  if 
■ucb  IndlTldual  baa  three  or  more  depend- 
enta. 

(S)  IVotwttbatandlng  paragr^th  (1),  bene- 
fit paymento  under  thla  aeetlon  to  a  worker 
or  bis  aarrlvlng  eponaa,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  tfull  ba  reduced  on  a  monthly  or 
otbar  approprlato  baale,  by — 

(A)  an  amount  equal  to  any  payment  la- 
ealvad  by  soeb  worker  or  bla  surviving  spouse. 
eblld.  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  under  the 
workar*a  wwniiai'isalioii,  unemployment  com- 
panaatlon  or  dlaabUlty  insurance  laws  of  the 
8Uto  of  tha  worker  on  account  of  the  dls- 
abntty  of  Boeb  workar.  and 

(B)  tba  amount  by  which  such  pyamant 
would  ba  reduced  on  account  of  azcaas  earn- 
Inge  of  such  workar  under  section  303  (b) 


through  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  If  the 
amount  paid  ware  a  benefit  payable  under 
■action  303  of  such  Act,  and 

(C)  an  amount  equal  to  not  mora  than  80 
par  oantum  of  any  beneflto  received  under 
the  Social  Saeurlty  Act. 

(S)  No  paymanta  of  banaflta  shaU  ba  re- 
quired under  thla  subaeeUon: 

(A)  exoept  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  there- 
fore in  such  manner,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining soeb  information,  as  the  Secretary 
■hall  by  regulation  preecrlbe:  or 

(B)  for  any  period  prior  to  six  months  after 
the  dato  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  On  or  after  six  months  after  the  dato 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  claim  for  bene- 
fito  for  death  or  total  disability  due  to  bys- 
■tnoais  shall  be  filed  pursuant  to  the  appli- 
cable StoW  worker's  compensaUon  law,  ez- 
c«pt  that  during  any  period  when  workers  or 
their  surviving  spouses,  children,  parents, 
brothers,  or  sisters,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
not  covered  by  a  Stato  worker's  compensation 
Uw  which  providaa  adaquaU  coverage  for 
byaainoal*  they  shall  be  entitled  to  claim 
benafito  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
■ubeactiOB  (a). 

(c)  Beneflto  payable  under  this  section 
shall  ba  deemed  not  to  be  income  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1984. 

Ttm  LIMITATION  4in>  MSDXCAL  mMmoumom 
Sac.  0.  (a)  ( 1 )  Any  claim  for  dlsabUlty  ben- 
eflto by  a  worker  under  this  Act  shall  be  filed 
wlttiln  three  years  of  a  medical  determina- 
tion of  total  disability  due  to  byaslnoela. 

(3)  Any  claim  for  death  benefits  by  a  sur- 
vivor of  a  worker  under  ttUs  act  shall  be  filed 
within  three  years  of  the  dato  of  enactment 
of  this  act  or  three  years  aftor  the  dato  of 
death,  whichever  Is  lator. 

(b)  The  Secretary  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  ^nsUtute  for  OccupaUonal  Safety 
and  Health  shall  by  rsgulatlon  aatobllsh 
standards,  which  shall  include  appropriate 
presumptions,  for  determining  whether  a 
worker  Is  totally  disabled  from,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  deceased  worker,  was  totally  disabled 
from,  byaslnosls  and  whether  such  bysslnosls 
arose  out  of  the  employment  in  a  toztlle 
plant  or  planU. 

BMPLOTSa    UAKUTT 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Each  employer  shall  be  llaide  tor 
the  securing  of  benefits  to  employees  equal 
to  or  greater  than  thoee  provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  During  any  period  In  which  a  Stoto 
worker's  compensation  law  is  not  Included  on 
the  list  published  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  each  employer  in  such  Stoto  shall  secure 
the  payment  of  benefits  for  which  he  Is  liable 
under  this  Act  by — 

( 1 )  qualifying  as  s  self-insurer  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or 

(3)  Insuring  and  keeping  Insured  the  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  with  any  stock  com- 
pany or  mutual  company  or  association,  or 
with  any  person  or  fund,  including  any  Stote 
fund,  of  such  comoanv,  aaaoclatlon,  person  or 
fund  which  Is  authorized  under  the  laws  of 
any  Stoto  to  Insure  worker's  compensation. 

(c)  In  order  to  meet  the  requlrementa  of 
cUuae  (U)  of  subsection  (a)  ot  this  aecUon. 
every  policy  or  contract  of  Insurance  must 
contain — 

(1)  a  provision  to  pay  benefito  at  a  level 
not  leas  than  that  required  under  tbis  Act. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Stato 
worker's  compensation  law  which  may  pro- 
vide for  payinentti  In  a  lesser  amount; 

(3)  a  provisl<m  that  insolvency  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  operator  or  dlscbaived  therein, 
or  both.  ShaU  not  relieve  the  insurance  car- 
rier from  liability  for  such  payments:  and 

(3)  such  other  provisions  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require. 

(d>  No  policv  or  contract  of  Insurance  Is- 
sued by  a  carrier  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  claiue  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 


subsection  shall  be  cancelled  prior  to  the 
dato  specified  in  such  policy  or  contract  for 
iU  axplraUon  unUl  at  least  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  aftor  notice  of  cancellation  has  been 
sent  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  employer  at  his  last 
known  place  of  business. 

FATMXKT  or  Bsmrrrs 
Sac.  8.  (a)  If  a  totaUy  disabled  worker  or 
widow,  chUd,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  Is 
enttUed  to  benefits  under  thU  Act  and  (1) 
an  employer  liable  for  such  benefits  has  not 
obtained  a  policy  or  contract  of  insurance 
or  qualified  aa  a  self-Insurer,  as  required  by 
eecUon  7  of  thU  Act,  or  such  employer  hss 
not  paid  such  benefito  within  reasonable 
time,  or  (3)  there  Is  no  employer  who  was 
required  to  secure  the  payment  of  such  bene- 
flto the  Secretory  shall  pay  such  worker  or 
such  widow,  widower,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  the  benefito  to  which  he  or  she  Is 
so  entitled.  In  the  case  referred  to  In  clause 
(1),  the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  Stotes  in  the  clvU  action  in  the 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  such 
worker  or  his  widow,  widower,  chUd,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  by  regulation 
estobllsh  standards  for  apportioning  liabUlty 
for  the  benefits  under  this  subeecUon  among 
more  than  one  employer,  where  such  appor- 
tionment is  approprlato. 

(c)  (I)  Benefit  claims  based  upon  employ- 
ment In  a  textile  plant  prior  to  January  1, 
1981  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Benefit  claims  based  upon  employment 
In  a  tortile  plant  aftor  January  1,  1981  shaU 
be  paid  by  the  responsible  employer  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

COOnsATION    WITH   STATZS 

Sac.  9.  With  the  consenting  cooperation  of 
Stoto  agencies  charged  with  administration 
of  Stoto  worker's  compensation  laws,  the 
Secretary  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
utilize  the  services  of  Stoto  and  local  agen- 
cies and  their  employees  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  may  advance 
funds  to  or  reimburse  such  Stoto  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered  for  such  purpoaea. 

azcTTLATioifa:  orwat  LAwa 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  issued  In  conform- 
ity vrtth  section  683  of  tlOe  6.  United  Stotes 
Code,  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  there- 
of no  lator  than  nine  months  following  the 
dato  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
foUowln^  the  convening  ot  each  session  of 
Congress  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Act  which  is  under  his  Ju- 
risdiction. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  reUeve  any 
employer  of  the  duty  to  comply  with  any 
Stoto  worker's  compensation  law  ezcept  in- 
sofar as  such  Stoto  is  In  confilct  with  the 
provisions  of  thU  Act  and  the  Secretary  by 
regulation,  so  prescribes.  The  provisions  of 
any  Stato  worker's  compensation  law  which 
provides  greator  benefits  than  the  benefits 
payable  under  tbls  tlUe  shall  not  thereby  be 
construed  or  held  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  During  any  period  after  the  dato  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  in  which  a  Stoto  work- 
men'n  compensation  law  Is  not  Included  on 
the  list  published  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  431(b)  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  803.  sixty-ninth  Congress  (44 
Stot.  1434,  approved  March  4,  ltf37),  m 
amended  (other  than  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  sections  1.  3,  8.  4,  7,  8.  9,  10,  13,  13. 
39,  30,  31,  33.  88.  87.  38.  41.  48.  44.  48.  48.  47. 
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48.  4S.  80,  and  81  tbaraof)  tfuOt  (asoapt  aa 
otberwlae  pro(vtdad  in  this  auhaacUon  and 
except  aa  tba  Secretary  aball  by  rafulatlon 
otharwiaa  provide) ,  ba  appUcaUa  to  each  op- 
erator of  an  uDdcrgrotwd  coal  mlna  in  aucb 
Stoto  with  reapect  to  daatb  or  total  dlaabU- 
lty due  to  pneuffloconloaia  arlalng  out  of  em- 
ployment In  nioh  mlna.  In  admlnlstailng  tbla 
part,  the  Secretary  is  authoriaed  to  pieaerlbe 
In  the  Federal  Reglstar  such  adrlitional  pro- 
visions, not  inoonslstont  with  tboaa  tpoeit- 
Ically  ezcluded  by  this  subaactlon.  aa  he 
deems  nacaasary  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  beneflto  by  such  operator  to  peraons  en- 
titled thereto  aa  provldad  in  tbla  part  and 
ttaereaftar  tho^a  provlaioiu  ahaU  be  aiq>U- 
able  to  aucb  oparator. 


Sac.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to 
entor  into  contracU  with  and  make  granto 
to  public  and  prlvato  agencies  and  organlaa- 
tlons  and  Individuals  for  the  oonstroction, 
purchase,  and  operation  of  fixed  alto  and  mo- 
bile clinical  facUltiea  for  tha  analysis,  exam- 
ination, and  trvatment  of  reaplratory  and 
pulmonary  impairments  in  active  and  inac- 
tive toxtUe  plant  workers. 

(b)  The  Secratary  shaU  inlttato  reaaaicta 
within  the  National  Institute  for  Oocup*- 
tlonal  Safety  and  Health  and  la  autboriaad 
to  make  research  granto  to  publle  and  prl- 
vato agencies  and  organlcatlona  and  individ- 
uals for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  simple  and 
effective  test  to  measure,  detect,  and  treat 
respiratory  and  pulmonary  impairmento  in 
active  and  inactive  toxtUe  plant  workers.  Any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  ba 
conditioned  upon  all  Information,  uses,  prod- 
ucts, prozesses.  patonto,  and  other  dewelop- 
menta  resulting  from  research  being  avaU- 
able  to  the  general  public,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  exceptions  and  Umitotlons  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necaaaary  In  the 
pubUc  interest. 


Sac.  13.  (a)  No  employer  aball  dladiaice  or 
in  any  other  way  discriminato  agatnt  any 
worker  employed  by  him  by  raaaona  of  the 
fact  that  such  worker  is  suffering  from  bys- 
sinoeis  or  has  filed  a  claim  for  beneflto  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  Stote  or  IMeral  law. 
No  person  shaU  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  operator  to  vlolato  this  section. 

(b)  Any  worker  who  beUeves  that  he  has 
been  discharged  or  otherwise  discriminated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  any  represento- 
tlve  of  such  worker  may  within  ninety  days 
aftor  the  violation  occurs  apply  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  review  of  such  aUaged  discharge 
or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  the  paraon  who  aUegadly 
committed  such  violation  who  aball  ba  the 
respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  sueb  applleatlan 
the  Secretary  ahaU  catMe  an  Inveatlgatlon  to 
be  made  of  the  aUegationa  contained  therein. 
Such  investigation  shaU  provide  opportunity 
for  pubUc  hearing  at  the  request  of  any  party 
to  enable  the  pvties  to  present  information 
relating  to  such  alleged  violatloa.  Bach  party 
ShaU  be  given  written  notice  of  tba  time  and 
place  of  the  hearing  at  least  five  daya  prior  to 
tha  hearing.  Any  hearing  shaU  be  on  the  rec- 
ord and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  564  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code.  Bach  hearing  examiner  prealdlng  under 
this  Act  ShaU  receive  compensatton  at  a  rato 
not  less  than  tha  rato  preacribed  for  OS-IS 
under  section  6633  of  tiUe  6  of  the  Unltad 
Stotes  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  investigation  the  Secretary  shall  make 
findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  sueb  viola- 
tion did  not  occur  he  shaU  issue  a  decision, 
Incorporato  and  order  therein,  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  aflbnaUva  action  as  the  8ecr«tary  deems 
approprlato,  including  but  not  limited  to. 
the  rehiring  or  relnstotoment  of  the  worker 
to  his  former  porttlon  with  back  pay.  If  he 
finds  tbat  there  is  no  aucb  violation  he  ■»»«»» 


laaua  aa  order  denying  the  appUcatlon.  Such 
OTdar  aball  Inoorporato  the  Secretary's  find- 
Inga  tbareln. 

(c)  Wbenever  an  order  Is  issued  under  this 
■ubaectlon  granting  reUef  to  a  worker,  at  the 
raquaat  of  aucb  worker  a  sum  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  aU  costo  and  expenses 
(Ineluding  attorney's  fees)  aa  determined  by 
tba  Oacratary  to  have  been  raaaonably  In- 
ouirad  by  aucb  worker  for,  or  in  ooonaction 
wttb  tba  institution  and  proaecution  of  such 
prooaedlngs.  shaU  be  assesteti  against  the  per- 
aoQ  oonunltftlng  the  vl<riatlon. 

AUTHOaBATION  or  APPaoPBIATSOira 

Sac.  18.  Tliera  is  authorised  to  be  ^>pro- 
prtotad  for  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act  such 
Buma  aa  may  be  necaaaary. 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  rdntroducing  this  bill,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Caitdlna  and  I  are  recognizing  the  fact 
tbat  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
are  possible  victims  by  byssinosis.  Those 
wcu^ers  who  are  most  likely  to  contract 
it  are  the  backlxMie  of  the  textile  indus- 
try which  is  vital  to  our  regional  econ- 
omy. Estimates  indicate  Uiat  250,000 
to  300,000  textile  workers  ere  signifi- 
cantly exposed  to  catUm.  dust  in  the  pri- 
mary textile  industry.  This  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  m^od  for  compensating  these 
wcvkers  for  disability  that  arises  out  of 
their  emidoyment.  Such  compensation  Is 
only  fair. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress initiated  a  compensation  program 
for  those  who  suffer  from  black  lung.  I 
urge  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  to  arrange  to  YxoAA  hearings 
on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  Delay 
ODly  Increases  the  number  of  those  who 
suffer  from  this  debilitating  condition.* 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  lUmiOLPB.   Mr.  Wnxuns, 
Mr.  Pkll.   Mr.   Eaclktoh.   Mr. 
RizcLx,  and  Mr.  Mitsdibaum)  : 
8. 1102.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain health  services  programs,  and  for 
other  piuposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH     faOCBAMa    AMKNOMXITTS    OF     ISai 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Health  Pro- 
grams Amendments  of  1981.  This  bin, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Rur- 
DOLPH,  WnxuMS.  Pkll,  Eaglkton,  Rdclx, 
and  Mrzkhbauic  is  an  important  step 
forward  in  our  national  commitment 
to  providing  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

Our  biU  is  a  constructive  response  to 
the  admlnlstraticm's  ill-considered  pro- 
posal to  fold  virtually  all  public  health 
activities  Into  two  formless  block  grants. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
lHX>foundly  restructure  Federal  support 
for  vital  health  and  prevention  services. 
The  adminlstratloi  would  eliminate  aU 
Federal  responsibility  for  assuring  that 
there  are  at  least  minimum  primary 
care  services  .In  our  Nation's  poor  urban 
and  rural  areas.  The  administration 
would  end  all  assurances  that  funds  are 
available  for  vitally  needed  services  for 
the  Nation's  mentally  ill,  alcoholics,  and 
drug  addicts.  The  administration  would 
terminate  the  Federal  Oovemment's  his- 
toric commitment  to  providing  needed 
support  for  maternal  and  child  health — 
a  commitment  that  began  In  1935.  The 


administration  would  poll  back  from  the 
promising  start  we  have  made  in  ad- 
dressing the  complex  physical,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  problems  of  ad(flescent 
ivegnancy.  The  administration  would 
walk  away  from  assurances  that  vital 
preventive  activities — genetic  and  Iqr- 
pertension  screening,  health  education, 
and  programs  for  controlling  venereal 
diseases — ^will  continue  to  receive  ade- 
quate funding.  Hie  administration  would 
close  out  Federal  support  for  key  tntian 
health  activities — such  as  rat  oontnd  and 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  preventton. 
In  its  place,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  become  little  more  than  a  tax 
collector  for  the  States  in  the  areas  of 
health  services  and  prevention  servleei. 
The  administratioti's  proposals  for  then 
block  grants  contain  no  assurance  that 
Federal  dcdlars  will  be  spent  to  meet  ker 
health  needs.  They  contain  no  aasuranoe 
that  funds  wUl  be  targeted  to  the  poor 
and  the  underserved.  lliey  contain  no 
assurance  that  services  provided  by  the 
States  with  Federal  funds  meet  minimum 
quality  standards.  In  short,  the  admin- 
istration's legislation  is  nothing  mofe 
than  a  formula  for  writing  a  blank  check, 
niese  proposals  obviously  raise  pro- 
found questions  about  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment's  role  in,  and  respmiglWllty  for 
promoting  the  Nation's  health — partle- 
ularly  the  health  of  the  poor  and  under- 
served.  At  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion is  also  proposing  to  cap  medicaid 
and  to  relax  fundamental  FMeral  med- 
icaid standards  for  services  and  eligibil- 
ity, these  proposals  portend  serious  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation's  health  de- 
livery system. 

The  administration  JustUtes  these  pro- 
posals as  providing  States  greater  flexi- 
bility to  define  and  meet  local  needs,  and 
as  a  means  of  reducing  administrative 
costs.  We  all  support  these  two  goals. 
But  the  administration's  pnvosal  falls  to 
meet  the  teat  of  fairness  and  equity.  After 
ail  these  I^ federal  prosramsweredeveloped 
precisely  because  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  either  unaUe  or  unwill- 
ing to  meet  basic  health  care  needs  such 
as  primary  care  in  the  medically  under- 
served  areas  of  this  country.  TtoaX  Is  why 
the  Federal  Oovemment  developed  a 
community  health  coiters  program. 

Hie  administration  claims  that  ad- 
ministrative savings  can  Justify  the  rad- 
ical decrease  in  fimding  for  health  ac- 
tivities. If  anything,  past  experience  Is 
to  the  contrary.  State  experience  with 
other  block  grant  programs  indicates 
that  State  administrative  costs  may  nm 
as  much  as  tliree  to  five  times  higher 
than  the  administrative  costs  for  a  typ- 
ical Federal  categorical  program. 

In  contrast,  our  bill  reflects  a  careful 
weighing  of  each  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  Uock  grant.  «vmtitiiring 
Federal  programs  where  appropriate  and 
proposing  consQlldatian  and  increaaed 
flexibility  for  the  States  in  other 

OOMMUMITT  AND  MmaAWT  HXALTB  I 


PerhaiK  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  bill  is  tiUe  I.  which  would  reauthorixe 
the  community  health  and  migrant 
health  center  programs  for  3  yean. 
These  programs  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  provide  essential  primary  care 
services  in  medically  underserved  urban 
and  rural  areas.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty 
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primary  care  centers  serve  nearly  6  mll- 
llon  urban  and  rural  Americans — 71  per- 
cent of  whom  have  incomes  below 
$7,000  in  1979.  Eighty  percent  of  the  users 
of  theae  centers  are  from  minority 
groups. 

Community  health  centers,  migrant 
health  centers,  and  black  lung  clinics  an 
an  integral  part  of  health  service  delivery 
system  in  medically  imderserved  areas; 
79  percent  of  community  health  centers 
are  located  in  the  most  severely  under- 
served  areas,  and  on  average,  the  centers 
reach  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
I>opulation  in  their  target  areas. 

Centers  have  improved  the  health 
status  of  their  users.  In  one  county 
served  by  a  center,  infant  mortality 
dropped  by  40  percent  over  4  years,  while 
neighboring  county  rates  remahied  the 
same,  m  Baltimore,  there  was  a  60-per- 
cent decrease  in  rheumatic  fever  from 
1960  to  1970  in  communities  with  com- 
prehensive health  centers.  Studies  have 
shown  that  hospltallxation  of  center 
users  has  dropped  by  25  percent  to  67 
percent. 

centers  are  cost  effective.  Savings 
from  reduced  ho^italisation  alone  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  the  program.  Health 
center  costs  are  44-percent  lower  than 
the  national  average  for  compeu^ble 
servtoes  Cost  per  encounter  for  health 
centers  is  significantly  lower  than  for 
medicaid. 

The  bock  grant  proposal  threatens  to 
undo  the  progress  we  have  made  in  pro- 
viding primary  care  in  imderserved 
areas.  Many  States  have  little  or  no  ex- 
perience in  planning  and  delivering  pri- 
mary care.  The  New  York  State  Health 
Commissioner  has  observed: 

There  are  aeverml  progrmma  slated  for  con- 
■Qlldated  funding,  such  as  commiinlty  and 
migrant  health  centers,  with  which  New 
Tork  has  no  ezpertuioe  .  .  .  (The  proposal) 
thraatens  to  disrupt  service  delivery  and  to 
adTsrsely  affect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
New  Tork  residents. 

Our  proposal  would  amend  the  cmn- 
munity  health  center  program  to  as- 
sume that  funds  are  directed  to  areas 
moat  in  need.  We  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Federal  Qovemment  has  a  con- 
tinued respoDsibility  and  obligation  to 
assure  that  primary  care  is  available  to 
the  poor  and  underserved — an  obligation 
that  can  only  be  met  by  continued  Fed- 
eral funding  of  community  and  migrant 
health  centers  and  black  lung  clinics. 

Our  bin  would  authorize  these  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  1982  at  the  fiscal 
year  19S1  continuing  resoIutlcHi  level — 
the  level  ad(H>ted  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  In  the  first  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Al- 
though this  level  will  lead  to  service  di- 
mlnutifln  as  a  result  of  infiation,  it  is  an 
an^oprlate  balance  of  the  need  for  fiscal 
restraint  while  retaining  the  mining rp 
lerd  of  support  necessary  to  iTOvlde 
adequate  care. 

nacujRBSTioin 

Title  n  of  our  bm  would  extend  for  3 
years  the  authmisttion  for  childhood 
immunisation  programs.  Funds  spent 
for  preveutlon  programs  such  as  inunu- 
nliatlons  are  among  our  best  invest- 
ments In  the  Nation's  health— yet  only 


a  cents  out  of  every  health  dcdlar  Is  spent 
for  prevention. 

The  importance  of  a  continued  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  immimlsatlcm  pro- 
grams is  clear,  as  the  administration  has 
recognized  by  removing  immunisation 
from  the  block  grant.  Without  a  strong 
and  visible  Federal  effort,  immunization 
levels  drop,  as  the  experience  of  the 
19708  demonstrated,  with  pot^itially 
disastrous  ccmsequences  for  the  public 
health,  '^th  such  an  effort,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  maintain  safe  levels  of  immuniza- 
tion. Secretary  Callfano's  immunisation 
initiative  succeeded  in  raising  children's 
immunisation  levels  for  major  vaccine- 
preventaUe  diseases  from  a  dangerous 
two-thirds  to  over  90  percent  between 
1977  and  1980. 

Our  bill  would  authorize  the  childhood 
Immunisation  program  for  fiscal  year 
1982  at  the  fiscal  year  1981  ccmtinuing 
resolution  level.  This,  too,  is  consistent 
with  the  acticms  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

ASOLSaCXMT  PacONAMCT 

Title  ni  of  our  bill  would  reauthor- 
tse  the  adolescent  pregnancy  program 
created  by  title  VI  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Centers  Amendments  of  1978. 

The  adolescent  pregnancy  program 
provides  coordination.  Integration,  and 
linkage  of  community  efforts  directed 
toward  reducing  the  Incidence  of  un- 
wanted adolescent  pregnancies  and  pro- 
viding comprehensive  services  to  the  al- 
ready pregnant  adolescent. 

It  encourages  the  development  of  in- 
novative approaches  to  meeting  the  com- 
prehensive health,  educational,  and  so- 
cial services  needs  of  the  pregnant 
adolescent. 

The  Federal  program  responds  to  a 
critical  national  need.  Over  I  million 
adolescent  girls  become  pregnant  each 
year.  600.000  go  full  term  and  90  percent 
keep  their  babies.  Even  more  disturbing 
is  the  increasing  number  of  pregnancies 
among  younger  teenagers — approxi- 
mately 30.000  girls  who  are  14  years  or 
younger  become  pregnant  each  year. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  costs  from 
teenage  pregnancy  are  high.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1975,  $4.65  billion  was  paid 
in  welfare  benefits  to  women  who  had 
their  first  child  while  they  were  a  teen- 
ager. 

Comprehensive  programs  for  pregnant 
adolescents  and  their  families  are  cost 
effective.  In  one  study.  24  percent  of  teen- 
agers in  comprehensive  programs  had 
l>ecome  pregnant  as  compared  with  43 
percent  and  45  percent  in  the  two  other 
groups,  after  more  than  2  years. 

Orantees  in  this  program  must  make 
maximum  use  of  fimds  from  existing 
programs  such  as  adult  and  vocational 
education,  medicaid,  job  training,  food 
and  nutrition,  maternal  and  child  health 
and  family  planning.  In  addition  for 
every  %\  of  program  money  spent,  an  ad- 
ditional $2  of  existing  Federal,  State,  or 
private  sector  money  is  accessed. 

The  program's  share  of  the  fimding  for 
projects  is  decreased  on  a  sliding  scale 
so  that  by  the  end  of  a  5-year  period 
the  community  is  supporting  the  project 
through  its  own  funding  sources. 
In  fiscal  year  1979  the  first  grants  were 


awarded  to  four  comprehensive  health 
projects.  In  fiscal  year  1980  $6.4  million 
in  grants  were  awarded  to  27  public  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations  to  pro- 
vide services  to  pregnant  teenagers  and 
teenage  pcu-ents.  These  grantees  are  lo- 
cated in  21  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  estimated  that  some  38.- 
000  teenagers  will  benefit  from  the  serv- 
ices offered.  Projected  for  fiscal  year  1981 
are  grant  awards  to  34  c(»nprefaenslve 
projects  serving  54,000  persons. 

The  positive  start  that  this  jHrogram 
has  achieved  in  its  first  years  could  be 
dissipated  entirely  if  the  program  were 
folded  into  a  block  grant.  States  are  now 
Mily  beginning  to  leam  that  compre- 
hensive services  for  adolescents  and  their 
families  are  essential  to  responding  to 
the  complexities  of  adolescent  pregnancy. 
If  forced  to  compete  for  scarce  funds  in 
a  formless  block  grant,  this  small  but 
innovative  program  may  be  overlooked 
entirely. 

TtMtLT  PLAmmro 

•ntle  IV  of  our  bill  reauthorizes  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  fam- 
ily planning  services,  research  and  train- 
ing for  3  years,  with  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization  at  10  percent  below  the 
fiscal  year  1981  continuing  resolutitm 
level.  This  proposal  recognizes  the  need 
for  fiscal  constraint  while  continuing  the 
Federal  commitment  to  this  worthwhile 
program. 

Title  X  dollars  are  dollars  well  spent. 
From  1974  to  1979.  patient  enrollments 
increased  by  137  percent,  while  funding 
increased  by  only  34  percent.  The  cost 
per  patient  per  year  is  only  $90  for  med- 
ical S3rvices,  contraceptive  supplies,  and 
counseling.  "Hiere  is  little  administrative 
overhead  in  title  X.  Of  the  moneys  Con- 
gress appropriates,  95.3  percent  go 
directly  to  local  programs  for  the  provi- 
sion of  patient  services. 

Title  X  has  been  a  very  cost-effective 
program.  A  recent  study  has  shown  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  for  family  plan- 
ning by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  a  sav- 
ings of  $1.80  was  achieved  the  very  next 
year  in  health  and  welfare  costs.  Be- 
tween 1969  and  1975,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment  in  family  planntog 
of  $584  million  yielded  a  savings  of  $1.1 
billion  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Title  X — funded  agencies  have  pro- 
vided a  focus  for  the  provision  of  all 
family  planning  services  regardless  of 
source  of  fimding.  Agencies  funded  by 
title  X  have  coordinated  other  Federal 
programs  that  provide  complementary 
reproductive  health  care  services — ^title 
V  maternal  and  child  health,  title  XIX 
medicaid  and  title  XX  social  services — 
and  have  tieen  able  to  assist  those  whose 
services  were  paid  for  by  State  or  local 
governments,  private  insurers  or  per- 
sonal fees. 

UIPUIKMSIOIf  CO0«DXNATION  AMD 
ntrORMATIOIf 

Title  V  of  our  bill  creates  a  new  Ofllce 
of  Hypertension  Coordination  and  In- 
formation in  the  OfBce  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health.  Under  title  VI  of 
this  bill,  funds  for  hypertension  services 
are  included  in  funds  made  available  to 
States  for  health  programs.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
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focal  point  for  coordinating  national  In- 
formation and  awareness  effuts  would 
severely  hamper  effective  private  sector 
efTorta  in  promoting  hyperteoalon  pre- 
vention and  treatment.  I'he  creation  of 
a  central  office  at  the  Federal  level  will 
permit  continued  national  yisibilty  of 
hypertension  prevention  and  treatment 
efforts,  while  leaving  service  activities 
to  the  States.  The  office  will  be  author- 
ized at  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

HXALTH     OaVICX     CONBOLXDATIOH 

Title  VI  of  our  Ull  la  a  constructive 
approach  to  furthering  the  Federal/ 
State  partnership  In  health  care, 
through  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
small,  categtulcal  health  programs  into 
a  grant  to  the  States.  In  contrast  to  the 
administration's  proposal,  our  block 
grant  consolidates  programs  that  are 
well  suited  to  State  administration,  and 
l»x>vides  adequate  standards  for  ac- 
countability to  assure  that  the  public 
health  Is  promoted  by  this  approach  to 
the  delivery  of  services. 

This  title  would  consolidate  programs 
for  sudden  Inflant  death  syndrome,  ge- 
netic screening,  hemophilia,  emergency 
medical  sjrstems,  home  health,  veneral 
disease,  hypertension,  rat  control,  fluori- 
dation and  lead  paint  poisoning  preven- 
tion into  a  single  grant  to  the  States. 
Fundr.  previously  available  to  the  States 
under  section  314(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  would  also  be  in- 
cluded In  this  grant.  States  would  be 
provided  flezlliillty  in  the  use  of  these 
funds,  but  would  be  required  to  continue 
some  existing  effort  in  each  of  these  pro- 
gram areas  to  assure  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  categorical  programs  and  to 
permit  States  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop planning  and  administrative  ca- 
pacity to  maximize  the  use  of  these 
health  dollars. 

under  this  program,  States  are  re- 
quired to  i»epare  a  plan  Identifying  the 
needs  for  public  health  services  and 
programs,  the  Intended  use  of  theae 
funds  and  the  benefits  exi>ected  to  be 
achieved  through  this  expenditure.  After 
the  first  year.  States  win  be  required  to 
compare  the  expected  and  actual  bene- 
fits from  these  programs,  to  permit  an 
assessment  of  the  States  success  In  using 
this  new  flexibility  to  achieve  Improve- 
ments in  the  health  of  aU  the  peoide  of 
the  States.  States  will  be  reqidred  to  de- 
velop strong  fiscal  auditing  procnlures 
to  assure  that  funds  are  spent  properly, 
and  are  used  to  provide  services,  not 
simply  to  cover  State  administrative 
costs.  A  10-percent  limit  is  placed  cm 
expenditures  other  than  those  that  go 
directly  for  services  in  the  communities. 

In  developing  these  plans,  and  In  de- 
livering services.  States  win  be  required 
to  work  closely  with  local  governments, 
community  based  organizations  and  the 
public,  to  assure  that  sei  vices  are  pro- 
vided in  a  manner  that  win  respond  to 
local  needs  and  make  best  use  of  exist- 
ing service  delivery  mechanisms.  States 
must  use  the  ftmds  provided  under  this 
title  to  supplement  existing  State  efforts 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  on-going 
State  funded  programs. 

An  important  element  of  tills  titte  Is 
the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  pre- 


pare an  evaluation  of  the  States'  efforts 
under  Uus  program.  This  evaluation, 
which  win  examine  the  effects  of  the 
States'  use  of  these  funds  on  the  public 
health,  wlU  permit  us  to  examine  under 
what  circumstances  State  administra- 
tion of  health  programs  works  and  why, 
and  where  continued  Federal  lnv(dve- 
ment  Is  needed.  This  evaluation  win  per- 
mit the  CiHigress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple an  opportunity  to  debate  the  aivro- 
prlate  role  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
govwnments  in  a  calm  and  informed 
atmosphere,  rather  than  plunging  blind- 
ly into  a  radical  transformation  of  health 
care  service  based  at  best  on  wishes  and 
surmise.  The  health  of  the  American 
people  deserves  no  less. 

Our  block  grant  proposal  assumes  that 
mmtal  health  and  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams win  ctmtinue  to  be  funded  sep- 
arately In  order  to  meet  the  critical  serv- 
ice needs  In  these  areas.  In  mental 
health,  our  proposal  assumes  the  im- 
plmentation  this  year  of  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act  of  1980.  This  act, 
which  was  enacted  with  substantial  bi- 
partisan support  only  last  year,  provides 
an  innovative  f ramewcnlc  for  coordinat- 
ing mental  health  programs  on  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  community  level.  We  be- 
Ueve  this  program  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  worth  in 
hoping  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

HXALTH   KAnrrXMAIfCK  OBCAinZATION 

Title  vn  Ka  our  UU  concerns  health 
maintenance  (H-ganlzations. 

Passage  of  the  original  HMO  Act  in 
1973  has  encouraged  both  private  and 
public  organizations  to  establish  and 
operate  HMO's.  This  is  a  Government 
program  that  has  wwked  and  wwked 
weU.  HMO's  have  grown  from  39  organi- 
zations with  3.5  million  members  in 
1971  to  more  than  240  HMO's  with  9 
minion  subscribers  today.  Of  the  240 
HMO's  in  (Hwration  today.  120  are  fed- 
erally qualified  and  serve  more  than  6 
minion  individuals. 

The  HMO  program  was  created  in  a 
Republican  administration  and  has  en- 
joyed wldesfffead  Mpartisan  support  over 
the  years.  Secretary  Schwelker  was  me 
of  Its  architects  and  strongest  Smate 
suppcnters. 

HMO's  work.  They  save  money  for 
everyone.  They  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  medical  care  by  combining 
the  Incentives  of  prepayment  with  the 
efflciendes  of  an  organized  health  care 
ddivery  system.  HMO's  have  been  able  to 
realize  substantial  savings,  which  they 
pass  aa  to  their  members  through  addi- 
tional beneflts  and  reduced  out-of-pocket 
cost  sharing.  They  do  this  by  substituting 
ambulatwy  care  fcH-  more  expensive  hos- 
pital serrices.  Bftany  studies  found  that 
total  health  care  costs  to  HMO  members 
are  10  to  40  percent  less  than  those  of 
people  with  conventiraial  health  insur- 
ance. M(H«ovcr,  studies  have  found  that 
the  quaUty  of  HMO  care  is  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  traditional  fee-for-servlce 
medicine. 

Without  continued  support,  the  im- 
pressive gains  made  by  HMO's  could  weD 
be  lost  over  the  next  few  short  years. 
We  would  be  denied  the  only  real  vehicle 
for  competition  in  health  and  lose  the 


(4>portunlty  of  saving  considerable  pub- 
lic and  private  health  care  expenditures. 
The  administration  has  proposed  ter- 
minating the  grant  program  for  HMCs 
and  phasing  out  the  loan  program  over 
the  next  2  years.  This  proposal  could  do 
incalculable  damage  to  HMO's  now  In 
the  development  process  and  ignore  the 
real  and  continuing  need  for  a  Federal 
role  in  assuring  that  capital  is  available 
to  potentially  viable  and  competitive 
HMO's    that    cannot    obtain    iirivate 

flnnnHng 

Our  UU  would  omtinue  the  grant  pro- 
gram for  HMO's  already  receiving  Fed- 
eral supiiort  in  their  development  process 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  investment  Is 
not  lost  through  premature  withdrawal 
of  support.  It  would  provide  additional 
funds  for  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
meet  exported  Federal  obligations  on 
past  c(Mnmltments,  while  maintaining  a 
$5  million  revolving  fimd  to  provide  cap- 
ital for  the  startup  of  promising  HMO's. 

The  bill  eliminates  the  mandatory  set- 
aside  of  20  percent  of  grant  and  loan 
funds  for  rural  HMO's,  but  continues  the 
priority  fOT  medically  underserved  areas. 
This  win  provide  needed  flexlbUlty  In 
providing  Federal  financial  assistance, 
while  retaining  the  commitment  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  HMO's  in  both 
urban  and  rural  underserved  areas. 

The  i^oTiiniim  loan  or  locm  guarantee 
to  any  HMO  is  increased  to  $7,000,000, 
with  the  maTinniin  anniuil  loan  or  loan 
guarantee  is  increased  to  $3,000,000. 

Section  702  of  our  un  provides  for  a 
smaU  demanstrati<Hi  grant  program  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  need  for  future 
federal  financial  assistance  for  HMO 
devPloiRnent.  Under  this  demonstration, 
the  Secretary  win  choose  a  snudl  num- 
ber (A  sites  currently  unserved  or  under- 
served  by  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, in  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  to 
make  planning  and  development  grants, 
and  compare  the  experience  of  these 
communities  with  comparable  eommiml- 
ties  that  do  not  receive  financial  assist- 
ance. The  Secretary  wffl  be  authorlaed  to 
grant  waivers  from  the  requirements  of 
section  1301  if  he  determines  that  such  a 
waiver  wiU  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
dononstratiOQ.  In  this  way.  Congress  win 
be  m  a  better  position  to  determine 
vibsXtter  there  is  sufficient  private  sector 
ci4>ital  avallaUe  to  develop  HMO's  to. 
promising  areas  or  eliminate  Federal 
support  ronains  necessary,  and  which  If 
any  of  the  requirements  oi  section  1301 
deserve  modification  to  [Mx>mote  the  com- 
petitiveness and  viability  of  HMO'ls. 

Section  703  would  modify  the  present 
community  rating  requirement  fay 
amending  section  1302(8)  to  allow  for 
class-based  rating  on  the  basis  of  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  or  family  size.  Al- 
though traditional  conmiunity-rattng 
princii^es  seem  best  suited  to  the  HMO 
modd,  this  amendment  wlU  provide 
HMO's  fieziblU^.  where  appropriate,  to 
compete  more  equally  with  other  forms 
of  health  insurance. 

Finally,  the  bin  diminates  the  15- 
percent  ceiling  on  contracts  with  Indi- 
vidual providers  toe  federally  qualified 
HMO's — 30  p«t;ent  in  rural  areas — after 
the  expiration  of  4  fiscal  years  after  the 
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fMaraOr  qoaUflML  Dm 
win  panntt  flastMUtjr  to 
adopt  tlM  nodd  of  aoTloe  daritn  bMt 
0IIIMI  to  IndMdiial  eammimltta. 

ICr.  PfMidant,  I  aak  imtnilimnw  oob- 
MBI  ttiat  the  tot  oC  the  bffl  be  printed 
InttMRKon. 

TiMN  baftw  no  dtleetlan.  tbe  bill  wme 
ordited  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcou.  u 


&11M 
by  U«  Smctc  «ad  Bomm  of 
of   th»    VntUd   StmUa   of 
tm  CTBetrwi  mtmmhit*.  iJmt  ttls 
be  fltlMl  mm  tiM  "BMlth  Pranaiai 
BtioClMl'*. 
TXXXiB  I— OOMMUiUTI    AMD   ICXOBAlfT 


Ilo 
oat 


of  tlM  Pub- 
Aet  la  ammdad  by  itrlkliic 
(1)  and  (2)  and  InaarUnc  In 
tbaft>Uowli«: 

"(g)  (1)  rtor  inuita  nndar  aobaaottona  (e) 
and  (d).  that*  ara  authorlaad  to  ba  appso- 
prtatad  MM.000.000  for  tha  flaod  jaar  and- 
iac  aaptaeabar  SO.  lOaa.  and  $360,000,000  for 
tha  flaeal  yaar  andtng  Saptambar  sa  i»83 
Tbe  aaeratanr  aajr  not  obUgata  or  apaod 
lor  inuUa  nndar  anhaactlon  (e)  In  any  flaeal 
ymr  an  amount  vtaldk  aieiaaa  a  par  oantum 
of  tba  Mnda  approprUtad  undar  thla  pwa- 
gr^b  for  that  flaeal  yaar  and  tha  Saeratary 
m»y  not  oWlgata  or  aipaBd  tar  granta  under 
wbaactlon  (d)(1)(C)  m  any  flaeal  year  an 
aeaoaiat  vhleh  anaada  5  par  oantom  of  auch 
mnda.**. 

(b)  Puavaph  (S)  of  aaetlon  saO(g)  at 
aoeh  Aet  la  radaalcnatad  aa  paragraph  (3). 


I  MO(b)  (t)  of  tha  Pub- 
Ue  Baalth  aar?lea  Aet  la  amandad  by  adding 
e«  tha  and  the  ftaUowtng:  -^te  Saetatary 
ihaU  praaerfba  etltarto  fbr  datannmiag  tha 
VWtflc  ahortagaa  at  paraonal  health  eerrtoea 
of  an  araa  or  popnlatien  groop.  soeh  crl- 
Indnda  lefaat  mortaUty  In  an 
.  flatten  group,  other  faetora  in- 
dtea«t»»  at  the  kealth  atatue  of  a  populatlan 
graoporraiMaBta  of  an  area,  tba  aMllty  of 
the  raMmta  of  an  area  or  of  a  populatlan 
voop  to  pey  for  health  eerrloee  mod  tbair 
anneaenmilj  to  aoeh  aarvlcee.  and  the  avaU. 
aMtt^  of  health  proCMelanala  to  laMdenta 
of  an  arae  or  to  a  population  groap.~. 

(b)  aaeOoB  SM(a)(a)  of  aoidi  Aet  la 
"*»— M*1  by  Inawlliig  baAira  the  eeoond  een- 
teneo  the  fOOowlag:  ~8adti  an  ^n^lioatkm 
ahan  aleo  Ineteda  a  demoaetratton  by  the 
^plVmnttaat  the  area  or  a  population  group 
to  be  aervad  by  tha  appUeant  baa  a  ahortaga 
of  paraeaal  health  aarrleee  and  thet  the  een- 
ba  loeated  ao  that  It  wUl  pronda 
to  Iba  giealan  number  of  pcrMoe 

-  •»  wwb  Mue  or  Included  In  eodt 

po|Wilatkm  group.  Ouch  a  damooatratlon 
■taanbe  made  on  tha  baala  of  the  erlterta 
pramdbad  by  the  aacratary  under  eubeectlon 
fb)(g)  and  OBaddraonal  ertteria  wtueh  the 
aaera<M|  ihan  paaaslha  todetarmlne  If  the 
area  cr  population  group  to  be  earred  by  the 
a  ahortaM  of  paraonal  healtli 


oaMMUMBT   maALrn 

IM.  Warttea  Sao  of  the  PubUe  Health 

I  Aet  la  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
rtbatDOowt^: 

''(h)(1)  aaeh  entity  which  raoalTea  a 
tna*  undar  anbaecUau  (d)  ahaU  prorlde 
wr  an  tadapendent  annual  flnanclal  audit 
of  any  hooka,  aoeounta,  «««««w^ii  raeords. 
fllaa,  and  other  pap«a  and  property  which 
rMate  to  tha  dlapoeltlon  or  uae  of  the  funds 


audi  grant  and  cnoh  other 
funda  reeetrad  by  or  aUooatad  to  the  proj- 
ect tar  which  eueh  grant  waa  made.  Por 
purpoeee  of  aaeuitng  aeeurmta.  currant,  and 
oomplate  dlaoloaure  of  the  dlapoeltlon  or  uae 
of  the  funda  raoelved.  eaeh  auch  audit  Bh%u 
be  conducted  In  acoordanoe  with  generaily 
aeoepted  aooountlag  prlndplae.  Each  auch 
audit  ahaU  eralnata — 

"(A)  the  entity's  ImpIementaUon  of  the 
guldallnee  eatahllahed  by  the  Bacretary  re- 
qMOtlng  ooet  aeoountlng, 

"(B)  the  proeamm  used  by  the  entity  to 
meet  the  llnanclal  and  program  reporting 
requlremenu  of  the  8eeretary.  and 

"(C)  the  billing  and  oolleeUon  proceduree 
of  the  enUty  and  tha  reUUon  of  the  pro- 
oadurse  to  Ite  fee  schedule  and  schedule  of 
dlsoounta  and  to  the  avaUabUlty  of  healtb 
inauranoe  and  publle  programa  to  pay  for 
tha  health  eerrloaa  It  prorldee. 
A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  aa  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(3)  Bach  enUty  which  ieoelT«a  a  grant 
under  subeactlon  (d)  ahaU  establish  and 
maintain  such  records  aa  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulaUon  require  to  fadUtate  the  audit 
required  by  paragraph  (1).  The  Secretary 
may  specify  by  regulation  the  form  and  man- 
ner In  which  auch  records  shall  be  eaUb- 
Ushed  and  maintained. 

"(3)  Bach  enUty  which  U  required  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  records  or  to  provi<i« 
for  an  audit  undar  thla  aubaeoUon  ahaU 
make  such  books,  dooumenta.  papers,  and 
records  aTallable  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtee, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repreaenta- 
tlves,  for  examination,  copying,  or  mechani- 
cal reproduction  on  or  off  the  premlaea  of 
such  entity  upon  a  reasonable  request 
therefor.  The  Secretary  and  the  ComTitroIle- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorised  repreaentattvas.  shall 
have  tha  authority  to  conduct  such  exam- 
ination, copying,  and  reproduction.". 

TO  moaAjrra  ar  oomcuxirT  mau.rm 


Sac  104.  Tba  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Sarrloe  shall  rarlew  the  performance  of 
community  health  eenters  which  have  re- 
oelved  granto  under  section  338  of  the  Public 
Health  Semce  Act  (relating  to  migrant 
health  centers)  to  determine  If  the  commu- 
nity health  centers  have  provided  aarrloas  to 
mlgranta  In  a  w«»i«»«*y  which  la  consistent 
with  the  needa  of  the  mlgranta.  m  determin- 
ing If  the  serrlcee  have  been  provided  In 
such  a  manner,  the  Secretary  ahall  consider 
tha  hours  of  operation  of  a  center,  the 
bilingual  capabUlUee  of  a  center's  staff,  and 
the  ability  of  the  center's  staff  to  detect,  re- 
port, and  treat  adverse  health  affecU  reeult- 
Ing  from  expoeure  to  peetlcldee.  Thm  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  reeulta  of  the  review 
conducted  under  this  section  to  the  Con- 
grees  not  I«ter  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
shaU  Include  In  the  report  aetlona  taken  by 
the  Secretary  to  aaaure  that  community 
health  centera  receiving  grante  under  such 
section  339  win  provide  eervlces  to  migrants 
In  a  manner  oonalatent  with  their  needa. 


Sac.  105.  (a)  Section  830(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  »»»«■««  h*^  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1).  (3).  and  (8)  and  Inaart- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  tha  foUowIng: 

''(h)(1)  Par  the  pwpoeee  of  subeectlops 
(c).  (d).  and  (a),  there  are  authorlaed  to  be 
ivpropruted  $43,400,000  for  tha  flaeal  year 
ending  September  SO.  ue3.  and  g48j000.000 
for  tha  flaeal  year  endli«  September  SO.  I9e3. 
The  Secretary  may  not  obll^te  or  expend  for 
granta  and  contraeU  under  aubeeetlon  (c) 
(1)  m  any  flaeal  year  an  amount  which  ex- 
eeeda  3  par  eantum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
undar  thla  paragraph  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 


Seomtary  may  not  obUgate  or  expand  for 
granta  undar  enbaeotlon  (d)(1)(C)  la  any 
flaeal  year  an  amouat  whleh  axoaeda  •  per 
centum  of  such  funda,  and  the  Secretary 
may  not  obligate  or  expend  for  contracts 
under  subeactlon  (a)  In  any  flaeal  year  aa 
amouat  whleh  exoeada  10  per  oentum  of 
such  funds. ". 

(b)  Paragraph   (4)   of  aaetlon  Sa9(b)   of 
such  Aet  la  radealgnatart  aa  paragraph  (8). 
TTIUt  n — DaiUmZATION  OP  GHILD&Bf 


Saa  301.  Section  317(J)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Pub- 
lle Health  aarvlea  Act  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1980."  and  by  Inaerttag  be- 
fore the  period  a  oomma  and  the  following: 
•"80.000.000  for  tha  flaoal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 80.  ises.  881.800.000  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  September  80. 1988.  and  888.000.- 
000  for  tha  flaeal  year  ending  September  80, 
i9e4''. 

JTTIM  m— ADOLBBCKKT  PBBaNAMOT 

AUTHcam4TXON  or  AvrBorazATXom 
Sac.  301.  Section  607  of  the  Health  Servloes 
and     Centers     Amexulmenta     of     1078     la 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  oomma:  and 

(3)  by  Inaartlag  before  the  period  a 
fnmwnm  ^aA  "•lOXMM.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  80.  1983.  812,000,000  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  September  SO,  1983. 
and  814.000.000  for  tha  flaeal  year  ending 
September  SO.  1964". 

TITLB  IV— PAMILT  PLANNINO 

rsojacT   oaAirra   roa  wamjlt   nAmnma 


Sac.  401.  Section  1001(c)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1980"  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  a  aemloolon  and 
"8143,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1983:  8157,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983;  and  8173,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1084". 

■nuoMiKo   aaAirra   amd   comtbactb 

Sic.  403.  Section  1008(b)  of  the  PuhUc 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  after  "1080:"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  semicolon  and  "83,000,- 
(XW  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1083:  and  83.500W0  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1984". 


Sk.  403.  Section  1004(b)(1)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Healtb  Servloe  Act  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "1980,"  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  tbe  period  a  comma  and  "•3,500,- 
000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO, 
1983.  83.000XX)0  for  the  flaeal  year  ending 
September  30,  1083,  and  83,000.000  for  the 
fiacal  year  ending  September  30,  1984". 


DfrOaMATIOITAI.    AMD    KDUCATtOItAI. 

Sac.  404.  SecUon  1005(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1980;"  and  by  in- 
aertlng  before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"8630,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982;  8700.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1083:  and  $800,000  for 
the  fiacal  year  ending  September  30.  1984". 
TITLE  V — HTPEBTENSION 

Sac.  501.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  eectlon  818  the 
following  new  aectlon : 

"omcx  or  HiFaataiwlow  oooaoiXATlow  ajtd 
nraoaMATioir 

"Sac.  319  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
within  the  Ofllce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  an  Ofllce  of  Hypertension  Coordi- 
nation and  Information,  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Director  ahall — 

"(1)  provide  aaalatance  to  the  States  and 
other  public  and  prlvata  entltlea  in  coordi- 
nating tbe  provlalon  of  hypertension  pre- 
vention, screening,  and  treatment  services; 


"(g)  illBsamlnTi  infonaatloa  aad  ra- 
ssareh  f^^^'^g*  oonoaralag  laaoratlTa  and 
affeeUva  methoda  for  aeraaalag.  tnatlng, 
and  preventing  hypartenalan; 

"(8)  coordinate  with  pubUe  aad  prlvata 
entlUee  national  and  looal  eSorta  to  Inform 
the  pubUo  and  promota  puUle  awarenaaa 
ooneemlng  the  rlaka  of  hypertanalon  and  tha 
need  for  hypartanatoa  aereanlng,  treatment, 
and  pravantlon  aoUvltlaa:  and 

••(4)  oatafaltah  a  aattonal  elaeringhouae  to 
(A)  fartlltatt  tba  atohanga  of  Information 
oonoaming  mattan  raUtlng  to  hypartaaatoa 
aoaanlng,  treatment,  and  praventton,  (B) 
fsrtlltti*^  aoceaa  to  auch  laformatlon.  and 
(C)  aastst  la  the  aoalyeia  of  laauaa  aad  prob- 
lema  relating  to  hypertentfon. 

"(b)  By  January  l  of  oadi  year,  tba  Dl- 
raotor  abaU  pubUab  aad  tranaalt  to  the  Oon- 
gieaa  a  report  eoaoeming  hypattaaslon  aad 
hypertenalon  aereealag,  treetment.  and  pra- 
venUon.  Tbe  report  ahall  be  la  aueh  form 
and  manner  aa  the  Director  detarailaaa  ap- 
prcprlato.  aad  ahall  Inoluda— 

"(1)  an  analyals  of  the  extent  of  hyper- 
tension and  the  need  for  hyperten^on  aerv- 
loea.  Including  preventive  acttvltlea  and 
screening  tlirougbout  tbe  Nation  aad  In  ea^ 
State; 

"(3)  aa  analysts  of  national.  State,  and 
local  public  and  prlvata  aotlvltlaa  deigned 
to  prevent,  ecreen,  or  treat  hypertenalon.  In- 
cluding the  extent  to  whlcb  Statea  have 
used  funds  provided  under  section  SIS  to 
conduct  such  acttvltlea;  aad 

"(3)  reoommendaUons  for  Pedaral,  State, 
and  local  public  aad  private  eSorto  to  re- 
spond to  unmet  needs  for  hypertenalon  pre- 
vention, screening,  and  treatment.". 

TTITX  VI — ^HKALTH  SEBVICHB  BLOCK 
<HUMT 

Sac.  eoi.  The  Public  Heal^  Service  Act  la 
amended  by  Inaertlng  after  aectlon  811  tha 
following  new  aectlon : 

"RXALTK  saavicia  bu>ck  oeaar 

"SBC.  313.  (a)(1)  Prcnn  the  amounta  m:p- 
proprlated  under  aubeeetlon  (h)  for  any  fla- 
oal year,  (other  thaa  the  amouato  leeeiied 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (g)(a)) 
the  Secretary  ahall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  baara  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amounta  appropriated  under  such  sub- 
section for  that  flaeal  year  (other  than  the 
MiwM'w^  reaerved  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (g)  (3) )  aa  the  amounta  provided  or 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  for  flaeal  year  1061 
to  the  State  and  to  entltlea  In  the  State 
under  eectlon  S17  for  rodent  control,  hyper- 
tension, and  fluoridation  acttvltlea,  under 
aaettona  814(d).  816,  SIS,  SS8. 1101.  lUl.  IISI, 
1203.  1208,  and  1204  of  thla  Aet  (aa  such 
aaettona  were  In  effect  on  Septanber  SO. 
1961)  and  undar  aecUona  401  and  403  of  tha 
Health  Servlcee  aad  Centers  Amendment  of 
1978  (aa  auch  aectlons  were  la  eflOet  on: 
September  SO,  1961)  bore  to  tbe  amooata 
provided  or  allotted  by  tbe  Secretary  uader 
auch  aectlona  to  all  Stataa  and  to  entttlaa 
In  all  Statea  from  approprlaUona  tor  flaeal 
year  1961. 

"(2)  By  October  1, 1981,  the 
prepare  and  timnamit  to  the 
poet  which  recommends  aa  aqultahla  for- 
mula for  the  allotment  of  funda  imdar  thla 
aectlon.  In  develo^ng  such  formula,  tba  Sec- 
retary ahall  oonstdar  the  rMatlve  population 
of  each  State,  tbe  per  ceplta  Inoome  of  each 
State,  the  financial  need  of  eocb  State,  and 
the  amount  of  State  and  local 
for  healtb  aotlvltlaa  la  aacb  atate.  IB 
mlalag  tbe  Wnandal  aaad  of  e  atate,  tbe 
Secretary  rtiall  consider  tba  ptrtTtnlagr  of 
tba  popuUtlon  of  tba  State  wlilcb  baa  aa  la- 
eome  that  la  below  tbe  poearty  taeooM  leval 
sMabllabed  l>y  tbe  aecretaty  aad  tbe  per- 
esntage  of  tbe  population  of  tbe  Btate  wtaldi 
U  Uvlng  In  madlcany  undaiaaived  anaa. 

''(b)(1)  Tba  aaorotary  tfwn  make  pay- 
aeatak  la  aeoardanea  wltb  aaettan  MS  of  tba 


mta^govemmental  Oooparatloa  Aet  of  1968. 
to  aacb  State  from  Ita  oUotmeat  uader  aub- 
eeetlon (a)  fMm  amouata  appr^trlatad  for 
aay  flaeal  year  uader  aubaectloa  (h). 

"(S)  Tba  aeeretary,  at  tha  requeat  of  a 
atate.  nay  reduce  the  amount  paid  uader 
pani|^«|A  (1)  by  tbe  amount  of  the  pay. 
aUoaaaaoea,  aad  tmval  exjMBsea  of  aay  ofltoer 
or  emfdoyea  of  tbe  Oovemmeat  when  de- 
tallad  to  a  State  healtb  authority  and  the 
amount  of  aay  other  ooato  laeurred  in  con- 
nection wltb  the  detail  of  rnxb.  oflloer  or 
employee,  when  tbe  detail  of  aucb  an  oaoer 
or  employaa  la  for  the  oonvenlenoe  of  the 
atate  healtb  authority  and  for  the  purpoee 
of  earrylag  out  a  program  with  respect  to 
whleb  Ita  payment  under  paragraph  (l)  la 
made.  The  aaiouat  by  which  any  auch  pay- 
ment U  ao  reduced  tball  be  available  for 
payment  by  tbe  Seeretary  of  the  ooate  In- 
ourred  In  detailing  the  peraonneL  on  wblch 
the  reduction  of  auch  payment  la  baaed,  aad 
such  amouat  ahall  be  deemed  aa  part  of  the 
paymaat  aad  abaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
paid  to  tbe  State. 

''(e)(1)  Bxeept  aa  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (8) ,  amouata  paid  under  subsection 
(b)  may  be  used  by  Statea  to  aaalst  la  meet- 
ing the  eoata  of  providing  servleea  related  to 
sudden  lafaat  death  syndrome,  genetic 
sffTMTilng.  hemophilia,  emergency  medical 
aystema.  home  health  aervloee,  venereal  dla- 
eeae,  hypertension,  rat  control,  flxtorldatlon. 
lead  paint  poisoning  prevention,  and  other 
publle  healtb  servloes  designed  to  Improve 
healtb  atatus. 

"(2)  Amounta  paid  to  the  States  under 
subsection  (b)  may  not  be  used  f(M< — 

"(A)  cash  paymenta  to  Intended  redploita 
of  health  aervloee; 

"(B)  the  purchaae  ar  Improvement  of 
land,  or  the  ptveheae,  construction,  or  per- 
manent Improvement  (other  than  minor 
remodeling)  of  any  Iralldlng  or  otber  facil- 
ity, or 

"(O)  aatlafying  any  requirement  for  the 
expenditure  of  non-PBderal  funda  aa  a  oon- 
ditlon  for  the  receipt  of  Federal  ftmds. 

"(8)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amounta  paid  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  salariee  and  ez- 
penaee  other  thaa  salaries  and  expenses  in- 
volved directly  In  the  delivery  of   healtb 


"(d)  (1)  Bv  January  1  of  eacb  flsoal  year, 
eaeh  State  reeelvlng  a  payment  for  such  fifl- 
cal  year  under  subsection  (b)  Asn  prep^ra 
and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Secretary.  Eaeh 
report  dian  be  In  such  form  and  in  such 
wi^wwi-  aad  shall  contain  such  Information 
aa  the  Secretary  may  reqtiire.  Bach  nport 
ShaU  contain — 

"(A)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  needs  in  the 
State  for  the  aeiTlues  deecrlbed  In  subsec- 
tion (c)(1): 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  aervloee  are  provided  in  the  State; 

"(C)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  plans  of  the 
State  to  meet  the  needs  identified  In  para- 
gnqlh  (A)  through  exlstlag  aad  new 
servleea; 

"(D)  a  deecrlptlon  of  tbe  manner  In  which 
the  State  tatenda  to  uae  the  payment  made 
under  aubeeetlon  (b)  during  the  flwal  year 
In  whlcb  tbe  report  Is  made,  aad  the  ex- 
pected beneflta  to  be  achieved  with  suoh 
payment  through  each  of  tbe  typee  of  serv- 
ices deecrlbed  la  aubeeetlon  (c)(1);  and 

"(E)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  State  ex'^ended  the  amount  raid  under 
aubsactlon  (b)  for  the  nrecedlnf  flaeal  year, 
Indudlag  a  description  of  the  beneflta 
aeblavad  throufta  the  expenditure  of  such 
aauN'at.  a  oomparlaon  of  tbe  beneflta 
achieved  tbronfb  the  expenditure  of  mieh 
amount  with  the  expected  beneflta  IdenUfled 
In  the  re-ort  for  tbe  nrecedlng  flaeal  year 
under  autnaragra^b  (D),  and  a  description 
of  the  nlana  of  the  Stata  to  remedy  any  dif- 
ference between  tbe  exoected  beneflta  Ideatl- 
fled  aad  actual  beaeflta  aehleved. 


"(2)  The  report  required  by  paiagra|di  (1) 
for  fiscal  year  1983  need  not  contain  tbe 
description  required  by  svibparagraph  (E)  of 
such  paragr^ih. 

"(e)  Bach  Stata  that  reoelvea  a  payment 
imder  aubeeetlon  (b)  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  aad 
fund  «ri«fmnt.tng  procediuree  as  may  be  aeoea- 
sary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  such  payment: 

"(3)  aaaure  that  auch  payment  will  be  used 
to  supjdement  and  not  supplant  the  level 
of  non-Pederal  funda  that  would  otherwlee 
be  made  available  for  the  actlvltlee  for  which 
such  payment  is  provided; 

"(3)  aaaure  that,  to  the  mavlmum  extent 
feaalble.  local  public  healtb  eatltlea  aad  oom- 
munlty  baaed  nonprofit  organlwtlons  are  in- 
v<dved  In  tbe  design  of  State  plans  for  the 
expenditure  of  such  payment  and  in  the  de- 
Uvery  of  eervlces  supported  by  such  payment; 
and 

"  (4)  aasuro  that,  prior  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  any  plan  for  the  expendlturo  of  aay 
payment  under  subsection  (b).  the  public 
has  an  adequata  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  propoeed  uae  of  auch  funda.  and  that. 
prior  to  the  submlaalon  of  any  report  purau- 
ant  to  sutaaectton  (d) ,  the  publle  has  aa  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  tha  propoaad  re- 
port. 

"(f)  (1)  No  person  sbaU  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  excluded 
from  participation  in.  be  denied  the  beneflta 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  undar. 
aay  program  or  activity  funded  In  whole  or 
in  part  with  funda  made  atraUaUe  uader  thla 
section.  Any  prohlbttlon  agalnat  dlaerlmlna- 
tion  on  tbe  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Ota- 
crimination  Act  of  1975  or  with  reapect  to 
an  otberwlae  qualified  handicapped  Individ- 
ual aa  provided  In  aectlon  504  of  tbe  Be- 
bablUtatlon  Act  of  197S  ahall  alao  apply  to 
any  such  program  or  activity. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Seeretary  determlaea 
that  a  Stata  that  baa  received  a  paymaat  ua- 
der this  subpart  has  failed  to  oonq^y  wltb 
pa7s<>raph  (1)  or  aa  applicable  regulattaa. 
he  ahan  aotlfy  tbe  dilef  exeeuttve  ogcar  of 
the  State  and  abaU  requeat  bim  to  aaeme 
compliance.  If  within  a  reaaenahle  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  tha  dUef 
exeeuttve  officer  faUs  or  lufuaee  to  eecnre 
compliance,  the  Secretary  la  autbortaad  to 
(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oea- 
eral  wltb  a  reconunendatlan  that  an  appro- 
priate dvfl  action  be  Instituted.  (B)  exar- 
clae  the  powera  and  fnnetlona  provided  by 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Blgbte  Aet  of  1964.  tba 
Age  DIacrlmlnatlon  Act  of  1975,  or  eectlon 
504  of  the  Byhf»««it*»*in»i  Act  of  1978,  aa  may 
be  appUcahle,  or  (C)  take  auch  other  action 
aa  may  be  prcirlded  t^  law. 

"(3)  When  a  matter  la  referred  to  tbe  At- 
torney Oeneral  pnrauant  to  paracrapb  (S). 
or  whenever  he  baa  reaaon  to  bdleve  that 
tbe  State  la  engaged  In  a  pattani  or  praetlea 
In  vloUtton  of  tbe  provialona  of  thla  anb- 
aeetlon,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  amy  bring  a 
ClvU  actton  in  any  appiupilate  United  Statea 
district  court  for  aucb  relief  aa  may  ba  ap- 
propriate, taclndlng  Injunctive  relief. 

"(g)  (1)  By  October  l.  1968.  tbe  Secretary 
ahaU  prepare  aad  traaaadt  to  tbe  Ouugieas 
aa  evaluatloa  of  tbe  eSOrta  made  by  Statea 
wltb  aakouate  paid  uader  aubeeetlon  (b). 
The  report  abaU  ladude — 

-(A)  a  dawrlptton  of  tbe  needs,  ttirangb- 
ont  tbe  Matloa  aad  In  each  State,  for  tbe 
aarvloea  dsealbed  In  anbaaetkm  (c)  (l): 

"(B)  a  deecrlptlon  of  tbe  levd  of  Mcb 
aarvloea  provMed  throughout  tbe  Natkm  aad 
In  aacb  State  prior  to  Oetobar  1. 1861.  and  of 
tbe  need  for  auch  aarvloea  prior  to  audi  date; 

-(C)  a  deecrlptlon  of  tbe  piupoaad  nee  by 
the  Stataa  of  amonate  provided  uader  thla 
aectlon.  and  tbe  expected  beneflta  to  be 
achieved  by  tbe  Stataa  througb  tbe  expendl- 
tan  of  audi  amouata; 

"(D)  aa  evaluation  of  tba  Mtual ' 
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tan  by  Um  StetM  of  amounta  prorldMl  ua- 
dir  thla  netton.  includlac  th«  bwneflu  «c- 
u»Uy  Mfatarad  by  Um  Stotw  throoBb  tb« 
•upaadltai*  ct  aaob  MBOuata,  tb*  dlSwr«noe 
b>f >«Q  fimfr*  bvMfiU  qpMtflMl  in  Um 
nporti  by  tb«  8t»tM  mbmlttod  undn'  aub- 
awtton  (d)  uut  Om  actual  b«n«flta  acbMrwl 
by  Um  8ti^«.  and  a  daaerlpUon  of  oonUnu- 
inc  vnnMt  aaada  for  Um  MrrlcM  daacirlbtd 
InrabaaeaaB  (e)(1). 

"(S)  For  ttM  puipoM  of  oondueUzic  ib* 
•valoatlaA  raqulrad  by  paragrapb  (i)  of  UUa 
■ubaw^tloD.  Umn  abaU  ba  avallabla  to  Um 
Saerataiy,  punuant  to  McUon  SIS  of  UUa 
Aot.  1  pareant  of  any  approprtaUon  for  pay- 
OMBta  undv  UUa  aaoUon. 

"(b)  For  Uta  purpoaaa  of  tbJa  aaeUon. 
Uiara  ara  aaUMrtnd  to  bo  approprlatad 
iSMMOMO  «or  Um  flaeal  yoar  ending  Sep- 
tambar  30.  19«l.  •aM/tOO.OOO  for  tbe  flaeal 
jwr  ondlng  Saptamber  SO.  1983.  and  9344.- 
OOOXMO  for  the  flaeal  yoar  andlnc  Saptembar 
SO.  19M. 

"(1)  (1)  For  tba  purpoaa  of  aaaurlnc  an  or- 
derly tranatUon  tram  baaltb  acttnttoa  aup- 
portad  with  Fideral  flnanrlal  aaetatanfa  In 
flaeal  year  IMl.  mOt.  8Uta  raoamng  a  pay- 
ment under  UUa  eecUon  aball  aaaora  tbat, 
anaptaa  prorldad  In  paragrapb  (3)  — 

"(A)  for  flaeal  year  IMS.  aacb  acUvlty 
carried  out  in  tbe  StaU  wblcb  waa  supported 
In  flaeal  year  1981  eecUon  817  (for  rodent 
control,  bypertanatnn.  and  fluorldatton  ac- 
UTlUae)  and  under  aecUona  316.  318.  339. 
1101.  liai.  IISI,  1303.  1303.  and  1304  of  tbU 
Act  aball  raeelTe  from  tbe  pajtnent  made  to 
tbe  State  under  aubaecUon  (b)  an  amount 
wblcb  la  not  leaa  tban  70  percent  of  tbe 
amount  provided  for  eaeb  aucb  acunty  In 
flaeal  yaar  19*1  In  tbat  SUte: 

"(B)  for  flaeal  yaar  1983.  eacfe  activity 
carried  out  In  tba  State  wblcb  was  supportad 
In  flaeal  yaar  1981  under  aecUon  317  (for 
rodent  control,  bypertenaion.  and  fluoridation 
activities)  and  under  aacUons  316.  318,  339. 
1101.  1131.  USl.  1308.  1303.  and  1304  of  this 
Act  aball  raeaive  fMm  tbe  payment  made 
to  tb«  State  under  subsection  (b)  an  amount 
wblcb  la  not  lesa  than  60  percent  of  tbe 
anxmnt  provided  for  eacb  such  activity  In 
flaeal  yaar  1981  In  that  State:  and 

"(C)  for  flaeal  year  1984.  eacb  aeUvlty  car- 
ried out  In  Um  State  wblcb  waa  supported  In 
flscal  year  1981  under  section  317  (for  rodent 
control,  bypertenaion.  and  flixnldatlon  ac- 
tlTltlas)  and  sections  316.  318.  339.  1101.  1131. 
1131.  1303.  1303.  and  1304  of  tihls  Act  shall 
recalTe  an  amount  from  the  payment  made 
to  tbe  State  under  subsection  (b)  which 
la  not  leee  tban  SO  percent  of  tbe  amount 
provided  for  each  such  activity  In  flaeal  year 
19«1  In  tbat  State. 

"(3)  If  tbe  amount  aporoprlated  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  1983.  or  1984  for  aUotments  to 
Stataa  under  tbia  section  Is  leaa  than  the 
amount  antborlaad  In  subeectlon  (h).  the 
Seeretary  aball  by  regulation  modify  the 
pareentagaa  spar! fled  in  aUbparagrapha  (A) 
tbroogb  (C)  of  paragrapb  (1)  ao  that  tbe 
pereaaitaga  required  for  each  activity  de- 
eerlbed  In  aubeactlon  (c)  (1)  bears  tbe  same 
ratio  to  tba  percentages  spedfled  in  such 
Bubparagrapba  aa  the  amount  appropriated 
for  aneb  flaeal  year  bears  to  tbe  amount 
autbortawd  for  that  year. 

"(S)  If  Um  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  l9  unable  to  provide  the  net  Tlces  de- 
aeribad  In  subeectlon  (c)(1)  in  tbe  amount 
required  by  aubparagraphs  (A)  tbrotigta  (C) 
of  panwrapb  (1).  tbe  Secretarv  may  directly 
fund  aacb  aervlcea  until  such  time  aa  tbe 
Seeretarv  U  satisfled  tbat  the  SUte  is  capable 
of  providing  tbe  amount  and  types  of  services 
miulred  bv  aucb  anbparagrsptaa.  Any  such 
snma  wMcb  are  expended  directly  by  tbe 
Secretary  in  a  State  shall  be  deducted  from 
tba  Stated  aDotmant  under  subeectlon  (a). 

"(4)  The  Saaetaiy  may  waive  the  requlre- 
manta  of  paragranb  (1)  upon  a  determlna- 
tloai  tbat  tba  State  baa  demonstrated  to  the 
aatlafaetlon  of  tbe  Secretary,  that  the  Inter- 


eet  of  tbe  public  health  would  be  furthered 
by  a  waiver  of  tboee  provialona.". 

TTTLS     Vn— HBALTH     ICAINTXNANCS 
OBOANIZATION  KZTKN8IONB 

Sac.  701.  (a)  SacUon  1309(a)  of  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  la  amended  to  read  aa 
followa: 

"(a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for 
tbe  flaeal  year  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  the  two  succeedlz>g  flaeal  yeara  for  grants 
and  contracts  under  secUona  lS04(a).  1304 
(b),  and  1317.  No  f\mda  appropriated  under 
tbia  subaecUon  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  section  1304 
(a)  for  an  enUty  unleee  tbat  entity  received 
a  grant  or  contract  under  aectlon  1303  or 
1304 (a)  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  and  no  funda  appropriated  un- 
der thla  subeectlon  may  be  obligated  for  a 
grant  or  contract  under  section  1304(b)  for 
an  entity  unlaea  that  entity  received  a  grant 
or  contract  under  aectlon  1303.  section  1304 
(a),  or  aectlon  1304(b)  for  such  flscal  year.". 

(b)  Section  1309(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  assure  that  tbe  loan  fxind  eetab- 
Uabed  under  aectlon  1308(e)  has  a  balance 
of  at  least  gS.OOO.OOO  at  the  end  of  each  flaeal 
year,  to  meet  the  obllgatlona  of  the  loan 
fund  resulting  from  defaults  on  loans  made 
from  the  fund,  and  to  meet  the  other  obli- 
gations of  the  fund,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  tbe  loan  fund  •40(X)0.000 
or  such  greater  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aaatire  aucb  balance  and  meet  such  obll- 
gaUons". 

(c)  SacUon  1304(1)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  atrikin^  out  "1981"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "1984". 

DKlfOlfaTBATION    AWD   CVAt-OATtOIt 

Sac.  703.  TlUe  xm  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act   Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  1304  the  following  new  section: 
"otANTa  Aj*n  coirraAcra  roa  DnfONSTSATioN 

AMD    KVALUATIOIf    OF   THK    NKSD    FOB    HKALTH 
MAHmifAMO   OaCANBATIOMS 

"Sac.  1304A.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
granta  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  entitles  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  demonstrating  and  evaluaUng  the 
need  for  Federal  financial  assistance  to  de- 
velop health  maintenance  orKanlTstlons  in 
areas  that  are  not  now  adeouately  served 
by  health  malntensnce  oroanlratlons.  Fi>nda 
made  available  under  this  section  may  be 
uaed  for — 

"(1)  protects  for  surve'-s  or  other  activities 
to  determine  tbe  feasibility  of  developing 
and  operating  health  maintenance  organl- 
zatlona: 

"(3)  planning  pro'ets  for  the  establish- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations: 
and 

"(3)  the  Initial  development  of  health 
maintenance  omnl'^ations. 

"(b)  An  annllcation  for  a  Rrant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  contain — 

"(1)  information  conremln-»  the  extent  to 
which  the  area  to  be  served  Is  being  served 
by  any  existing  health  maintenance  organi- 
zation: 

"(3)  information  concerning  the  need  for 
Federal  fln^ncial  assls^snce  for  nrolects  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  health  mainte- 
nance organisations,  to  p'an  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, or  to  develop  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations: and 

"(3)  aucb  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  In  considering  apoltcatlons  for 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  tbe 
Secretary  shall  ^ve  priority  to  areas  that  are 
not  served  by  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions or  that  are  Inadenuatelv  served  by 
health  maintenance  or-rantzatlons.  and  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  attemot 
to  Identify  comparable  areas  tbat  are  not 


aerved  or  are  Inadequately  aerved  by  health 
maintenance  organlaaUona  for  the  purpoee 
of  comparing  and  evaluaUng  the  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
In  underserved  areas  where  Federal  aaalat- 
anoe  Is  provided  aa  compared  with  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
in  underaened  areas  where  no  Federal  as- 
alatance  la  provided. 

"(d)  For  the  purpoee  of  conductlitg  the 
demonstration  projects  under  this  section, 
tbe  Secretary  may  waive  compliance  with 
any  of  the  requirements  of  section  1301  to 
the  extent  and  for  such  period  of  time  aa  la 
neceasary  to  aecompUah  the  purpoeee  of  tbia 
aeeUon. 

"(e)  By  January  1.  1984.  the  Secretary  aball 
prepare  and  tranamlt  to  Congreaa  a  report 
evaluating  the  need  for  and  efflcacy  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  development 
of  health  maintenance  organizations.  The 
Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  projects  carried 
out  under  this  aectlon  In  preparing  such  re- 
port and  may  include  in  aucb  report  any 
other  Information  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
t4,000.000  for  tbe  flscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983.  93.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  and  93.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984.". 

azvian>N   or  axqinKCMxirra  roa  hxalth 

MAOrrSMANCB    OaOANIZATIOMa 

amc.  703.  (a)  (1)  Section  1301(b)(3)  at 
the  Public  Health  Servlee  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  atilklng  out  aubparagrapb  (c): 
and 

(B)  by  redeatgnatlng  sul>paragr^ba  (D) 
and  (E)  aa  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D), 
reapecUvely. 

(3)  Section  1301(b)  (3)  (A)  (Iv)  of  aucb 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "aubject  to 
subparagraph  (C).". 

(3)  Section  1310(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (B)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  individual  phy- 
sicians and  other  health  profeaaloaals  under 
contract  with  tbe  organization,  or  (C)". 

(b)  SecUon  1303(8)  of  aucb  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  second  aentence  by  atrlklng 
out  "tbe  next  aentence"  and  Inaertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "tbe  last  aentence  of  thla  para- 
graph": and 

(3)  by  InaerUng  after  the  aecond  sentence 
the  following:  "Under  aucb  a  syatem  rates 
of  payment  may  alao  be  determined  on  a 
per-claas  basis  but  only  if  the  claoses  uaed 
In  the  system  are  establlataed  on  tbe  beats 
of  age.  sex.  marital  atatua,  or  fanUIy  size  or 
any  combination  of  such  bases.  Kxcept  as 
authorized  in  the  next  sentence,  ratea  de- 
termined on  a  per-daaa  baala  muat  be  equiv- 
alent for  all  Indlvlduala  in  tbe  same  claai 
and  for  all  familiea  in  tbe  same  claas.". 
nrrrxAi.  coera  or  orsaATiON 

Sac.  704.  (a)  SecUon  1306(b)(1)  of  aucb 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(b)  (1)  Except  aa  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) .  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal 
of  loans  made  or  guaranteed,  or  iMth.  under 
subeectkm  (a)  for  a  health  maintenance 
organization  may  not  exceed  97,000.000.  In 
any  twelve-month  period  tbe  anMunt  dla- 
bursed  to  a  health  maintenance  organization 
tinder  tbls  section  (either  directly  by  tbe 
Secretary,  by  an  eecrow  agent  under  tbe 
terms  of  an  eecrow  agreenMnt.  or  by  a  lender 
under  a  guaranteed  loan)  may  not  exceed 
93.000.000". 

(b)  Section  1306(d)  of  aucb  Act  la 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "1981"  and  In- 
aerUng In  lieu  tbereof  "1986". 

(c)  Section  lS07(e)  of  aucb  Act  to 
repealed. 

uiuT  ON   spzciAL  coMsmcaATioira 
Sac.  706.  (a)  Section  1303(1)  of  tbe  Pub- 
Uo  Health  Service  Act  U  repealed. 
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(0)  aactlan  laos  at  aaob  Aet  la 
by  atrtklng  out  aubeactlon  (•)  aad  by  la- 
daatgnaMng  aubeactlon  (f )  ■■  robaacttan  (e) . 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
a  1103.  A  bin  to  coDsoUdste  and  slm- 
pllfy  the  admlnlatratlon  of  Fsderal  aid 
for  dementary  and  aecondaty  education 
and  to  restore  control  over  education  to 
States  and  to  local  educational  agencies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

xuDOMTAaT  Am  noomuT  Bocanoir  ooir- 
aoLXBsnoir  act  or  laai 

•  ICr.  HATCH.  XCr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  the  administration's 
draft  blU  to  consolidate  44  existing  ele- 
mentaiy  and  secondary  sumiort  pro- 
grams into  two  slmpUfled  allocatioiis  of 
funds  to  provide  educatlmal  support  at 
the  State  and  local  levd  in  a  way  which 
will  substantially  reduce  Federal  regula- 
tlona.  This  legislation  would  allow  the 
States  and  locaUtles  considerable  discre- 
tion and  flexibility  in  setting  priorities 
and  in  administering  the  programs.  This 
flexibility  Is  neoessary  to  assure  that  the 
programs  adapt  to  indiridual  local  and 
State  needs  and  to  attain  maTtmnm  effi- 
ciency in  the  detivery  of  services. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
growing  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Ooremment  into  educational  matters 
which  I  believe  traditionally  and  constl- 
tutionally  belong  at  the  State  and  local 
leveL  The  time  is  ripe  for  us  to  reassess 
the  efflcacy  of  our  current  approach  to 
Federal  support  of  dementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  This  approach  em- 
bodies a  detailed  cat^orical  scheme  but- 
tressed by  exhaustive  and  exhausting 
Kgulatkms.  It  is  a  scheme  often  charac- 
terised by  inflexibility,  disunity  of  pur- 
pow  and  effect  of  im)grams,  and  an  ad- 
versarial relationship  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities. 

It  is  a  scheme  based  upon  the  notion 
that  State  and  local  educators  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  upon  the  presumption  that 
wise  poUcy  wHI  not  be  achieved  unless 
and  untU  education  is  inip|int<>d  fram  the 
desires  and  values  ot  the  local  dtiaenry. 
Thus  our  present  Federal  mipttiach  has 
pertiaps  inadvertently  weakened  the  ef- 
fect of  local  valves,  has  drawn  attention 
away  from  productive  Instructian  In 
many  cases,  and  has  robbed  many  of  our 
school  administrators  of  their  initia- 
tive and  their  sense  of  responsibility. 

^eed.  the  growing  Federal  presence 
m  education  has  encouraged  our  dtiaens, 
aswen  as  our  professional  educators  to 
abdl»te  thetr  responsibiUtleB  to  the 
Washington  watdidogs.  Do  you  sunect 
TOwlse  use  of  local  funds?  Do  not  worry, 
the  Federal  Government  keep*  tabs  on 
those  things.  Are  you  grieved  by  the 
school  board's  choice  of  textbooks  or 
guriculum?  Write  a  letter  to  the  n.S 
secretary  of  Edocatian  or  file  a  l^Meral 
•ult.  ^VlMftever  you  do.  however,  do  not 
«ame  time  organising  on  a  local  level- 
do  not  bother  to  run  for  positions  on 
the  school  board.  The  action  is  in 
WasUngton.  — «   «   m 

I|[we  are  to  reveiw  this  trend  we  must 
wwore  to  our  people  the  opportunity— 
Md   the  responsibiUty— for  governing 


themselves.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
am  pioud  to  attach  my  name  to  this  bilL 
Its  concept  Is  sound,  its  Intent  woithy.  It 
Is  not  perfect  in  its  present  form,  but  I 
am  confident  its  block  grant  and  con- 
solidation proposals  will  furnish  an  es- 
sential basis  for  a  full  conslderatlan  of 
the  Issues  we  must  face  as  we  reassess 
and  hopefully  restructure  the  Federal 
tx>le  in  achieving  natioosa  educational 
objectives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoid  the  text  of  the 
biU  as  well  as  the  letter  of  transmittal 
from  Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  H. 
Bell  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
a  sectian-by-sectton  analysis. 

Tliere  li^ng  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
matnlal  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoio.  as  follows: 

S.  1103 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  tbia 
Act  be  dtad  as  tbe  "Elementaiy  and  Sec- 
ondary EducaUon  ConeoUdatlon  Act  of  1981". 
TITIiB     I-^INANCIAL     ASSISTANCE     TO 

MEET  ePBdAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

STATKlfKirr  OP  PPBPOOa 

Sac.  101.  It  Is  tbe  purpoee  of  this  Utle  to 
provide  financial  aeelstance  to  States  and 
local  eduoatl<mal  agenclea  to  improve  edu- 
rattonal  actUevemant.  e^>ectaUy  in  basic 
aklUa  and  career  preparation,  for  education- 
ally deprived  children,  handlo^iped  ctalldren, 
dUldren  in  schools  undergoing  deaegrega- 
tlon,  migratory  children,  cfalldren  in  inaUtu- 
tlona  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or 
in  adidt  correctional  insUtutlona,  and  toe 
adults  lacking  basic  akilla. 

AtrmoaizATioiT  op  APpaopaiATioira 

SBC.  loa.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  thla  UUe  for 
tbe  flaeal  year  ending  September  30.  1982 
93,790.134.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983  93.979,830,000.  for  the  fliacal 
year  ending  September  30,  1984  94.178.612.- 
000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986  94,378,542,000.  and  for  tbe  flscal  year 
ending    September    30,    1988    94,606.919.000. 

AUX>TMXirTS  TO  STATES 

Sac.  103.  (a)  From  tbe  sums  appropriated 
in  any  flaeal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Utle,  tbe  Secretary  shall  reserve  up  to  1  per- 
centum  of  aucb  sums  for  the  purposes  of 
paymenta  to  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
landa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  to  be  allotted  In  accordance 
with  their  respeeUve  needs  under  this  title, 
and  to  the  Seeretary  of  the  Interior  for 
programs  and  projeeta  dealgned  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  eligible  Indian 
chUdren  on  reeervaUona  aerviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  aecondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  tbe  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  or  through  contract  with  tbe  De- 
partment a<  tba  Interior. 

(b)  Ftom  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  simis  ap- 
propriated for  purpoeee  of  this  UUe  for  any 
flaeal  year,  tbe  Seeretary  shaU  allot  87  per- 
centum  of  such  auma  to  the  States  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  assist  them 
in  meeting  the  qtedal  educational  needs  or 
educationally  deprived  children,  handi- 
capped children,  and  children  In  schools 
undergoing  deaegregaUon.  The  Secretary 
ahaU  allot  tbe  remaining  13  per  centum  to 
the  Statee  to  aaalat  them  in  meeting  the 
apeclal  educaUonal  needs  of  handicapped 
ctalldren  for  arbom  the  State  has  reepon- 
Blblllty,  ctaUdren  in  InaUtutlons  for  ne- 
glected or  ddlnquent  chUdren  or  in  adult 
eorrectlonal  InaUtnUona.  migratory  ebll- 
dren.  and  adults  i»^n«g  baalc  akilla. 

(c)  Of  tbe  87  per  centum  to  be  aUotted 


to  tbe  Statee  for  granta  to  local  aducatkmal 
agenclea.  tbe  Secretary  ataaU  allot  76  per- 
centum  of  such  auma  to  the  Statee  on  tbe 
baaia  of  the  nimiber  of  low-inoome  chil- 
dren m  accordance  with  aubaecUon  (d)  and 
26  per  centum  of  aucb  aums  on  tbe  baals 
of  achool-age  population  In  accordance 
with  subeectlon  (g). 

(d)  Of  the  stmis  aUotted  to  the  States  on 
the  baals  of  the  number  of  low-Income  chil- 
dren— 

(1)  each  SUte  shaU  receive  for  fiscal  year 
1983  an  amount  that  bean  the  aame  ratio 
to  tbe  total  amount  of  such  auma  aa  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  State  for  flaeal  year 
1981  under  aectiona  111  and  117  of  tbe  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  bean 
to  tbe  total  amount  awarded  to  the  States 
under  theae  sections  for  flaeal  year  1981,  and 

(2)  eaeb  SUte  shall  receive  for  any  flaeal 
year  subsequent  to  flscal  year  1983  an 
amount  equal  to  tbe  amotmt  the  SUte  re- 
ceived under  paragraph  (1)  for  flscal  year 
1982.  and  ffom  any  remaining  sums,  an 
amount  that  bean  the  same  ratio  to  tbe  re- 
mainder as  tbe  amount  determined  under 
subeecUon  (e)  bean  to  the  sum  of  soch 
amounte  for  all  the  SUtea. 

(e)  The  amotmt  referred  to  in  subeeetlon 
(d)  (2)  ShaU  be  determined  by  mulUplylng 
the  number  of  low-income  children  in  tbe 
SUte  by  tbe  average  per  pupil  exjiendlture 
in  tbe  SUte  except  (1)  if  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  SUte  Is  leas  tban 
80  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure in  tbe  United  SUtee,  tbe  *t»mii»t 
used  shall  be  80  per  centum  of  tbe  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  tbe  United  SUtea, 
or  (2)  If  the  averse  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  the  SUte  Is  more  tban  120  per  centum  of 
the  average  per  pupU  expenditure  In  the 
United  SUtea,  tbe  amotmt  used  sbaU  be  120 
per  centiun  of  tbe  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure In  tbe  United  SUtea,  and  (8)  In 
the  case  of  Puerto  Blco.  tbe  amount  uaed 
shall  be  determined  by  mulUplylng  tbe  ratio 
of  the  average  per  pupU  expendlttire  la 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  lowest  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  of  any  of  the  flfty  Statee  by  80 
per  centum  of  tbe  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture In  tbe  United  SUtee. 

(f)  For  purpoeee  of  this  section,  tbe  term 
"low-Income  children"  means — 

(1)  children  aged  5  to  17.  inclusive,  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level  as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  tbe  most  recent  de- 
cennial census  daU  available  from  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  using  tbe  criteria  of 
poverty  used  by  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua  In 
compiling  the  most  recent  decennial  cenaua. 
and 

(2)  children  aged  5  to  17.  Inclualve.  from 
familiea  receiving  an  annual  income,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  current  criteria  of  poverty,  from 
payments  under  tbe  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  SUta 
plan  approved  under  title  IV  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act.  using  the  criteria  of  puretty 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Oenana  In  com- 
piling the  most  recent  decennial  cenaua  for 
a  nonfarm  famUy  of  four  In  aucb  form  aa 
ttaoee  criterU  have  been  updated  by  Increaaea 
in  the  Oooaumer  Price  Index. 

(g)  Of  tbe  auma  aUotted  to  the  Statea  on 
tbe  basis  of  achobl-age  population,  each  State 
shall  receive  tat  any  flaeal  year  aa  amooat 
that  bean  the  aame  reUo  to  tbe  total  aaiouat 
of  such  sums  aa  tbe  school-age  population 
In  tbe  SUte  bean  to  the  acbool-ag^  poptila- 
tlon  In  aU  tbe  SUtee.  except  tbat — 

(1)  for  flscal  year  1982  eaeb  SUte  abaU  re- 
ceive an  amount  tbat  liean  tbe  aame  ratio 
to  tbe  total  amotmt  of  aucb  auma  aa  the 
amount  awarded  to  tbe  SUte  for  flaeal  year 
1981  under  aectiona  611  and  617  of  the  Edu- 
caUon of  tbe  Handicapped  Act  (fCr  pro- 
grams Involving  State  grante  and  preeebool 
IncenUve  grante)  and  under  awtUona  808(a) 
and  608  of  the  Emergency  Sebool  Aid  Act 
(for  PTOgrama  Involving  grante  to  local  edu- 
caUonal agenclea)  bean  to  tbe  total  amooat 
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tb*  MBa  ntto  to  ttao  iwilim»  m  Um 
In  tboStoto  bMiB  to 
pmmlotl'rT  ti  ~"  **^  ■»■»— 
(h)  or  thowmolTilm  la  par  oantom  to  bo 
aHimnl  to  tbo  atatoi.  tbo  SMrotary  iboU 
DttuB  of  raoh  •uma  to  tlta 
o(  tiM  nnmbor  of  otbar 
aUtfbla  elilMnn  ta  aoeoidMMa  with  aubaae- 
(1)  aad  w  par  eM»tiun  of  auob  auma  on 
I  o(  tta  nombv  at  aU(lblo  adulto  In 
wtth  aabaaotlnn  (l). 
(1)  or  tte  auna  allottad  to  tba  8t»taa  on 
tbo  iMita  o<  otbar  aUflbla  ehUdian.  aoch 
Stota  abaU  raealDO  far  any  flaoal  yaar  an 
tba*  baan  tba  aaaoa  latlo  to  tba 
at  of  aoeb  auuM  aa  tba  antount 
■anbaaettoa  (J)  baazatotba 
of  anoh  amoonta  for  aU  tba  Stataa. 


(1)  for  flaeal  yaar  ists  aaoh  Stata 
raeaiva  aa  amount  tbat  baan  tba  aama  ratio 
to  tbo  total  amount  of  aueb  auma  aa  tha 
aaaeunt  awaKtod  to  tha  Stata  for  flaeal  yaar 
IMl  uadv  anbparta  l.  2.  and  3  of  part  B  of 
tttia  I  of  tba  Bamantary  and  ffaoondary  Bdu- 
eattcB  Aet  baaia  to  tba  total  amount  awardad 
to  tba  Mataa  uadar  tbaaa  aactlona  for  flaeal 


(t)  for  flaoal  yaar  IMS  aach  Stata 
laualia  aa  amount  aqual  to  76  par  oantum 
of  tba  amount  tba  Stata  raoalvad  tindar 
pangnpb  (l)  in  flaeal  yaar  1963.  and  from 
aay  naalalac  auma.  an  anK>unt  that  bears 
tba  aama  ratio  to  tha  ramalndar  aa  tha 
at  ilalaiiiiliiail  undar  aubaactlon  (J) 
to  tbo  aum  of  such  amounts  for  all 


(J)  Tba  amount  lafatrad  to  In  aubaactlon 
(1)(1)  aban  ba  dataamlnad  by  multtplylng 
tba  numbar  of  otbar  allglWa  ohlldren  by  the 
aiataga  par  pupil  axpnidltura  in  tba  State 
anapt  (l)  if  tba  avaraca  par  pupU  axpandl- 
tura  la  tba  State  la  lea  than  80  per  centum 
of  tba  avanca  par  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
mated  Stataa.  tba  amount  uaed  aball  be  80 
par  eaBtuB  of  tba  awaga  par  pupil  eipendl- 
tnra  la  tba  mutad  Stataa.  or  (l)  U  the  ayer- 
afa  par  papn  expenditure  In  the  State  Is 
mora  than  UO  par  oantum  of  tha  average 
per  pupU  aapendltura  In  the  United  States, 
tba  aaaonnt  need  ahall  be  lao  per  centum  of 
the  avsTBfa  par  pupil  espendltni*  In  the 
xnmad  Stetaa.  and  (S)  in  the  caae  of  Puerto 
Rleo.  tba  amount  need  ahall  be  determined 
by  nnilttplylat  tba  ratio  of  tha  aversce  per 
pupU  aipandltura  m  Puerto  Rico  to  the  low- 
eat  a«araca  par  pupil  axpandlture  of  any  of 
tba  fifty  Statea  by  80  par  oantum  of  the 
a^ataji  par  pupU  expenditure  In  the  United 

(k)  Vor  purpoeea  of  thla  aaetlon.  tha  term 

"otbv  ■Hgotto  etaUdm"  means 

(1)(A)  handicapped  children  in  average 
'  andaaea  at  schools  for  handicapped 
operated  or  aupported  by  a  State 
'  directly  raepoualbla  for  providing  free 
pnbUe  edneatlan  for  handleapped  children, 
laelndtag  aeboola  prorldlng  special  educa- 
tkm  for  bandVapped  children  under  oontract 
or    other    arrangcsnents    with    such    State 


(B)  handicapped  children  who  have  left  an 
edneattonal  program  deecrlbed  In  sutqiara- 
graph  (A)  in  order  to  partldpata  In  an  edu- 
cational program  for  handicapped  children 
operated  or  supported  by  a  local  educational 
agency  If — 

(I)  tbey  oonttnue  to  rscetve  an  approprl- 
ataly  itasignsil  adueattonal  program;  and 

(II)  tba  State  aganey  transfers  to  the  local 
edneaUoaal  aganey  in  wboae  program  auch 
eblldna  partictpata  amounta  aqual  to  the 
auBsa  raeatvad  br  the  State  agency  nnder  this 
tttta  wbMi  a»a  aHiSmlalila  to  anab  abOdraa. 


daily  at 


(S)  aaglactad  or  dallaquaat  ebUdraa  la 
at  aeboola  for  soeh 
or  supported  by  a  Slate 
aganey  dtraetty  raspnnalhla  tor  providing  tree 
pabUo  eduoatloa  for  aueb  children  in  In- 
aUtutloaa  lor  naglacitad  or  dallaquaat  ebU- 
dran  or  la  adult  ooriaetlonal  laatltutkna. 
Including  aeboola  undar  eoatnet  or  otbar 
arraagamaata  with  snob  Stata  agaaoy,  aad 

(8)  tba  eatlmatad  aumber  of  moratory 
cblldiaB  of  aUgsatory  agrleultuial  wushata  or 
of  arigiahay  flabarmen.  aged  B  to  IT.  Inelu- 
slTS,  who  reside  in  the  State  fuU-tlaM  and 
the  full-tUae  equivalent  of  the  eatlmatad 
number  of  aueb  migratory  children  who  ra- 
slds  in  tba  Stata  pvt-tlma. 

(1)  Of  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Statea  on 
the  baria  of  tba  numbar  of  eligible  adulta. 
each  State  ataaU  receive  for  any  flaeal  yaar 
aa  amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  suau  aa  tba  aumber 
of  ollgbte  adulta  la  tba  Stata  bears  to  tbe 
total  number  of  thaae  adulta  la  aU  the 
statea,  azoept  that — 

(1)  for  flaeal  year  1983  aach  Stata  ahall 
receive  an  amount  that  beaia  the  aama  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  of  such  sums  as  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  State  for  flecal  year 
1981  under  aaetlon  806  of  the  Adult  Bduca- 
tlon  Act  bears  to  tha  total  ankount  awarded 
to  the  Statee  under  thla  section  for  flecal 
year  1981.  and 

(3)  for  flaeal  year  198S  each  SUte  ahaU 
receive  an  amount  which  la  equal  to  78  per 
centum  of  the  amount  the  State  received 
undar  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  from  any  remaining  sums,  an  amount 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder 
aa  the  number  of  eligible  adults  in  the  State 
bears  to  the  total  numbar  of  such  adults 
In  aU  the  SUtes. 

(m)  For  the  putpoeee  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  tann  "eligible  adulta"  means 
adulta  who  do  not  have  a  oertlflcate  of  grad- 
uation from  a  school  providing  aeoondary 
education  (or  ita  equivalent)  and  who  are 
not  currently  required  to  be  enrolled  In 
arb<M>l#,  and 

(3)  tha  terma  "Stata"  and  "United  SUtea" 
UMduda  the  fifty  Stataa.  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Bloo. 
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Saa  104.  (a)  Bach  SUto  shaU  aUocata 
the  sums  received  In  any  fiscal  year  under 
subeecUona  (d)  and  (g)  <a  aecUon  103  to 
local  educational  agencies  on  the  basis  ot 
data  which  the  Stata  determines  are  con- 
sistent with  meeting  the  needs  of  eligible 
children  lafened  to  in  section  104(a) .  Includ- 
ing measures  of  poverty,  educational  depri- 
vation, numbers  of  handlc^ped  children, 
enrollment  of  children  In  schools  imdergolng 
deeegiagsllun.  or  such  other  Indicators  as 
deemed  appropriate,  except  that — 

(1)  for  fiscal  year  1983  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  receive  no  leee  than  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  allotted  to  the  Stata  under  sub- 
section (d)  sa  the  amount  awarded  to  the 
local  educational  agency  for  fiscal  year  1081 
under  sectkHU  111  and  117  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Bducatlon  Act  bears  to  the 
total  amount  awarded  to  the  Stata  under 
theee  sections  for  flaeal  year  1981.  and 

(2)  for  fiscal  year  198S  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  receive  no  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
amount  tbe  local  educational  agency  received 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
fiscal  year  18S3. 

(b)  (1)  Bach  Stata  shaU  aUocata  tbe  sums 
received  undar  aubaactlon  (b)  of  aaetlon  108 
to  carry  out  the  activltlea  anThorlasd  undsr 
section  106(d) .  Tba  Stata  may  use  the  sums 
to  carry  out  aetlvltlee  directly,  under  Ita  oarn 
supervialaa  and  contnd.  or  may  award  sub- 
granta  to.  and  enter  into  contraeta  with.  local 
educational  agendee  and  other  public  and 
prlvata  agendea.  crganlaatlona.  and  Inatltu- 
tlona.  and  individuals.  In  maUng  awards 
under  thu  title,  tba  Stata  may  give  dear 


to  coBMBualty-baaad  aatf -balp 
organlaatloBB  of  damuiiatiatad  affariH  laiiaai 
(3)  Mo  anbgiant  auiy  be  made  with  funds 
raeatvad  vatm  anbaaetloii  (b)  of  aaetloa  108 
to  othar  tbaa  a  publle  agwicy  or  nanproSt 
prlvata  organliatlon  or  Instltutloa. 


Saa  106.  (a)  A  local  educational  aganey 
may  uaa  funda  reoalvad  under  aaetlon  lO«(a) 
only  for  programa  and  projacta  which  ars 
daalgnad  to  meat  tbe  qiaelal  educational 
needaof— 

(1)  educattonaUy  deprived  ehlldran  re- 
siding In  pubUo  aotaool  attandanoa  araaa  with 
high  oonoentratlona  of  aueb  ehlldran. 

(3)  handicapped  children  (specially  the 
severely  handicapped),  and 

(3)  ohlldren  In  schools  undergoing  de- 
lagragatlon. 

(b)  Such  programa  and  projaeta  may  in- 
clude the  employment  of  additional  ataff  ta 
assist  In  meeting  the  special  eduoatloaal 
needs  of  tha  ehlldran  referred  to  In  aubeee- 
tlon  (a) :  tha  development  or  aoqulsitlon  of 
curricula,  methods,  practices,  techniques, 
materials  or  equipment  to  support  more  ef- 
fective Instruction:  tha  In  aarilua  training  of 
teacbera  and  aehool  ataff;  exemplary  educa- 
tional aetlvltlee;  community  relatione  activi- 
ties: repair  or  minor  remodeling  of  schooU 
and  other  Instructional  facUitlee  (but  not 
structural  alterations  to  buildings  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  existing  atructurea) ;  In- 
oentlvee  for  superior  tearhlng  and  school 
performance  In  the  education  of  students 
with  spedai  needs;  developmental,  correc- 
tive, and  other  supportive  servloee:  and  plan- 
ning, evaluation,  dlsaemlnatlon  and  othsr 
aetlvltlee  directly  related  and  neceesary  to 
achieve  the  purpoee  stated  in  section  101. 

(c)  Tbe  local  educational  agency  ahall  de- 
termine which  needa  to  addraea  with  tha 
funds  received  under  section  104(a)  and  how 
to  meet  theee  needs. 

(d)  A  Stata  may  use  the  sums  received 
under  subsection  (h)  of  section  103  for  the 
purpoee  set  forth  in  section  101  only  to 
support — 

(I)  programs  and  projecta  to  meet  ths 
special  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  in  schools  operated  or  supported  by 
a  State  agency  directly  responsible  for  pro- 
viding tree  public  education  for  handicapped 
children,  including  scbools  providing  spedai 
education  for  handicapped  children  under 
oontract  or  othar  arrangementa  with  such 
Stata  agency  and  programs  and  projecta  op- 
erated or  supported  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  handicapped  children  who  have 
left  an  educational  program  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  a  Stata  agency; 

(3)  programs  and  projecta  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial edueaUonal  needs  of  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children  in  institutions  for  such  chil- 
dren or  In  adult  correctional  institutions 
operated  or  supported  by  a  Stata  agency 
responsible  for  providing  free  pubUc  eduoa- 
Uon  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  In 
such  Institutions.  Indudlng  schooU  provid- 
ing education  for  such  children  under  con- 
tract or  other  arrangementa  with  such  State 
agency: 

(3)  programs  of  education  for  migiatery 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  worken 
or  of  migratory  flsberman,  Indudlng  Intar- 
stata  and  Intrastata  coordination  to  Identify 
and  serve  eligible  children;  and 

(4)  programs  of  adult  educatiou  that  will 
enable  adtdta  iafV'"g  basic  akllls  to  aoquln 
the  skills  neceesary  to  function  in  eodety 
and  for  thoee  who  so  desire  to  continue  their 
education  to  the  level  of  completion  of  sec- 
ondary school. 

TmX  n— PIKANCIAL  A88I8TANCB  FOB 
nfPROVBMKMT  OF  SCHOOL  BB- 
80UBCB8  AND  PBBFORMAMCB 

arATBMBm  or  raavoaa 
Sac.  301.  It  la  tba  purpoee  of  tbla  tttla  to 
provide  O''""-**'  aaslstanca  to  Statea  for  ae- 
ttvltlea  that  will  enoouraga  academic  ezeel- 
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affaettaa  iaatruetlonal 
praetloaa  for  tfanantary 
education;  laiprova  atndant 
aehlavament.  eapadally  in  baalo  Allla  aad 
otbar  subjacta  aiilriBBiil  by  Stota  aad  toeal 
laatraotlonal  goala;  Intiraaaa  opportoaltlea 
for  adueattoaal  aarvloaa  for  stadaata  with 
ipaolal  naadi;  aad  atfangtban  Stata  orer- 
ali^t  aad  aiaaagamaat  fnnotlona, 

AvraoauAnoit  ov  AfrauraisTmBa 
8M.  903.  Ibara  are  aatborlaad  to  ba  appro- 
priated for  tba  paipoaaa  of  thla  tttla  (or  tba 
flaeal  yaar  aadlag  Saptambar  80i  V»»  8M8.- 
OTOMOi  (or  tba  ftaoal  yaar  andlBg  Saptam- 
bar ISO.  1988  8608,894.000  (or  tba  flaeal  yaar 
andlag  September  80,  18S4  80iaj80M0,  (or 
the  flaeal  yaar  aikdiag  Saptaoibar  80,  1986 
•664.ia0M0.  aad  (or  tba  flaeal  yaar  aadlag 
aaptambar  80. 1988  8686.8464m. 
ALLonmna  to  sta 


908.  (a)  mm  tha  auma  appwprlatad 
ia  any  flaoal  yaar  (or  tba  purpoaaa  of  tbla 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  risarva  up  to  1  par 
oantum  o(  auch  auma  (or  paymaata  to  Otaaai. 
ABMHoaa  Samoik  tba  Vlrgta  Talanda.  tba 
Truat  TaiTltory  of  tha  Pactfle  Talanda.  aad 
tha  Mortbara  Mariaaa  lalaada,  to  ba  allottad 
la  aooordaaoa  wtth  their  reapaetiva  needa. 
and  to  tha  Secretary  of  tha  intarior  (or  pro- 
grama and  projaeta  daalgnad  to  aarva  IBdlaa 
ehlldraa  oa  raearvatloaa  aarvload  1^  ala- 
mantary  and  aeoondary  aeboola  oparatod  (or 
Indian  ehlldran  by  tba  Department  ot  tha 
Intartor  or  through  contract  wttb  tba  Da- 
partaient  at  the  Ikitarlor. 

(b)  Tkom  tbe  famalndar  of  tbo  auma  ap- 
propriated (or  pivpoaea  at  tbla  title  (or  aay 
flaeal  yaar.  tha  Sacratary  aball  allot  to  each 
Stata  aa  aaiount  which  baan  tba  aama  ratio 
to  the  remainder  of  sush  sums  aa  tba  aohool- 
age  population  m  tba  Stata  baara  to  tba 
•ehool-aga  population  In  all  tba  Statea.  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  (or  flaeal  yaar  1963  aaeH  Stata  aball  la- 
oelve  an  amount  that  beara  tba  aama  ratio  to 
the  ramalndar  aa  tha  amount  paid  to  tba 
State,  and  other  agendea.  ogaaliattooa.  and 
Inatttuttooa  within  the  Stata  la  flaeal  yaar 
1061  under  the  antecedent  prograaia  at  thla 
ti^  baara  to  tha  total  aakonat  paid  to  tba 
Stataa.  and  othar  aganelaa,  orgaalaMoas. 
and  inatttuttona  within  tba  Stetaa  ta  flaeal 
year  1081  imdar  tba  antaeadanfprogiaaia, 

(3)  for  flaeal  yaar  1968  each  State  diaUra- 
oelve  an  amount  aqual  to  76  par  can  turn  of 
the  amount  the  State  reoalvad  undar  para- 
grndi  (1)  in  flscal  year  1963.  aad  (torn  aay 
lamalalag  auma,  an  amount  tbat  baara  tba 
aama  ratio  to  tha  ramalndar  aa  tba  adMxfl- 
age  populatkm  la  tha  State  baan  to  tba 
aehool-ago  population  In  all  the  Stataa.  aad 

(S)  no  Stata  tfiall  receive  laaa  than  an 
amount  equal  to  A  percent  o(  tbe  ramalndar 
at  tha  auma  apprcixlated  (or  piupuaaa  at  thla 
title. 

(c)  For  purpoaaa  at  ttitr  aaetlon — 

(1)  tha  tarma  rStata"  and  "Ubltad  Statea" 
Induda  tha  lUty  Stetaa.  tha  Dlatzlet  at 
Oolimibla.  and  Puerto  Bleo.  and 

(3)  the  term  "antecedent  programa  at  thla 
title"  indudaa— 

(A)  eetmtlea  under  aacttona  188  (except 
national  evaluation  and  atudlaa)  and  194 
of  tba  ■amaataiy  aad  nnisatilaij  ^Hin^<*iw 
Act; 

(B)  prograaia  under  tttla  n  (axoapt  aac- 
tlona  307. 900.  and  310) .  part  B  (axevt  evalu- 
ation) and  parte  C  through  11  of  title  lU. 
ttUe  IV,  title  V,  title  vn.  aad  tttla  IZ 
(exoept  programa  Involving  reaaarch  aad  de- 
vaiopmaat.  iaftnaatloa  cleariagboaaaa.  aad 
profaaaional  development  under  aaetlon  90S) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Saoondary  Bdneatlon 
Aet: 

(C)  State  adneatloBal  aganey  laeanttva 
graata.  multtcultaral  arte  awaida  to  Stetaa. 
aad  graate  to  Tanrltcrlaa  under  aaetton  606 
(a)  of  XtM  Baarganey  Sebcol  AM  Act; 


(D)  programa  xmdar  eectlona  006(b)  and 
611  of  tha  Bmerganey  School  Aid  Act; 

(B)  aavaraiy  handicapped  projecta  undar 
aaetloaa  631  aad  634  of  part  C.  programa 
under  638  (aoccapt  early  childhood  reeaarch 
inatitutaa) .  demonstration  projacte  (or  adult 
and  poetaaoondary  atudentt  undar  aaetlon 
638.  damoaatratlon  projacte  and  tacbnleal 
aaatataaoe  aeUvltlee  under  part  B,  regional 
raaouroe  centan  undar  aaetlon  831.  and  per- 
aoanal  dartfopmant  programs  undar  sections 
681,  688.  an  684  o(  the  Education  o(  the 
Handicapped  Act; 

(F)  programa  uadar  tbe  Career  Bdueatlan 
Inoanttva  Act  (except  the  national  ln(onna- 
tion  effort  under  aaetlon  4); 

(0)  progxama  under  part  B  at  titta  V  at 
tha  BnoiMWBlc  Opportunity  Aet  (except  ac- 
tivltiaa  lavolvlag  research  and  development 
and  raaouroe  oentan) ; 

(H)  programa  undar  tbe  tiietiboX  and 
Drug  Abuae  Bduoatlon  Act; 

(1)  tba  Pre-coUege  Teacher  Development 
in  Selance  program  administered  by  the 
Seeratary  under  the  National  Sdence 
Foundation  Act  o(  1050; 

(J)  tba  Taaeher  Center  program  under 
aaetlon  683  at  the  Higher  Education  Act  and 
the  Teacher  Corpe  program  under  part  A  of 
tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (except 
evaluation  aettvltlea) ; 

(K)  programa  Involving  training  and  ad- 
vlaory  aarvloae  under  titie  IV  of  the  ClvU 
Blghte  Act  of  1964;  and 

g<)  tbe  Cltlee  in  Schools  program  and  the 
PCFBH  (or  Bxeellenoe  program  under  section 
808(d)  (1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Edtication  Aet. 

Acnvrrm  authukoexd 

flba  904.  (a)  Tlie  amounta  allotted  to  each 
State  under  eeetton  303  may  be  used  only  for 
the  following  activities  routing  to  preachool. 
elementary  ecbool.  second  echool.  and  adult 
baaie  education  to  achieve  the  purpoeee  set 
forth  in  section  301 : 

(1)  projecta  to  strengthen  the  curriculum 
of  anhoola — auch  aa  baalc  skills  instructions, 
education  about  our  system  of  law  and  Ita 
undeHylng  prindplee.  and  arta  education — 
and  integrating  such  curriculum  changes 
into  the  overall  instructional  program; 

(3)  projacte  to  Increaee  community  in- 
volvement in  ecbool  programs,  indudlng.  for 
ariample.  volunteen  in  echools;  parent  par- 
tldpation  in  the  education  of  their  children; 
partlrlpation  by  buslnees,  the  pmresskiiiii. 
museiinie,  and  other  conununlty  groupe  In 
developing  school  programs  and  as  instruc- 
tional and  technical  asslstanoe  reeouioee  to 
the  programs;  and  community  aehool  pro- 
grama offering  educatton.  recreation,  and 
otbar  aodal  aarvlcee  to  meet  community 


(8)  pmfaesliiiisl  development  programa  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school 
peiannnal.  ni«i«.n.^  jor  ■»««ipi^  tratnliv 
IROgrams  to  assist  such  pereonnel  in  earring 
educationally  deprived  chUdren.  handlwy- 
ped  ehlldran.  dtlldren  in  achods  undergo- 
ing deeagragati and  other  children  with 

apadal  educational  needs; 

(4)  (A)  pilot  and  damonatration  projecta 

(1)  to  Improve  education  for  educationally 

deprived    children,    handicapped    children. 

ehlldran  in  aeboola  undergoing  deeegrega- 

tlon.  and  otbar  ehlldran  with  apedal  ednea- 


(11)  to  addrees  significant  educational 
probleme  and  needs  such  as  Improving  stu- 
dent mottvatloa  aad  reducing  school  vldenoe 


(11)   to  Improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tional efforta  Involving  the  use  of  technology; 


(Iv)    to  Improve  educational  equity  (or 


(B)    projecta  under  this  subsection  may 
Indude.  (or  example,  Ineentivee  (or  superior 
aad  aebool  par(ormaaea  la  educat- 


ing ChUdren  with  special  needs,  and  projacte 
to  attract  educationally  deprived  children  to 
careers  In  the  biomedical  sciences; 

(6)  regional  and  interstata  educational 
prograais; 

(6)  teflinlcal  seal  stance  and  illaaniiiliiallnii 
at  ln(ormatlon  to  atrengthen  aehool  instruc- 
tional programa.  Indudlng,  (or  example,  proj- 
ecta to  aaalst  local  educational  sgendes  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  children  in  scboola 
undergoing  deeegregation  and  in  devdoping 
and  t»»nii<wtMmtiT»g  plans  for  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  on  the  baste  of  race,  eex. 
or  national  origin  In  the  ecboOls; 

(7)  studlee  and  other  projecta  to  Improve 
school  management  and  the  coordination  of 
resourcee  in  a  ecbool  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  children; 

(8)  the  acquisition  (or  Inatrueticnal  pur- 
poses of  school  Ubrary  rsaoureea,  textbooks, 
and  Instructional  equipment  and  matarlala; 

(9)  to  the  extent  neoeaaary  to  Implement 
other  activities  suthorlaed  by  this  section, 
repairs  and  minor  rwmndellng  of  schools  and 
other  Instructional  facllltlee  (but  not  struc- 
tural alterations  to  buildings  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  existing  structures) ; 

(10)  programa  to  strengthen  Stota  eduea- 
tumal  oversight  and  managfsnent  through 
such  BctivlOea  aa  the  collection  and  analyaia 
of  atatiatica.  eenaultation  and  advice  to  local 
educational  agendea.  atudlea  of  edwratlcnal 
policy  laauea  and  aaaeesment  of  educational 
progrees.  and  exchanging  information  about 
sucoeeaful  educational  practloea; 

(11)  admlnlatration  of  thla  Act.  Ineludlag 
pluming,  technical  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agendee  and  other  subgrsntees 
under  the  Act.  the  evaluation  of  aetivlttee 
funded  under  the  Act.  the  dlssumlnstlcn  of 
infonnation  about  theee  aetivlttee.  aad 
audita  of  expendlturee  under  the  Aet. 

KucnnjTT  roa  sububaiits  amd  cuaiascn 
Sac.  306.  (a)  A  Stata  may  use  tbe  funda  ra- 
cdved  under  thla  title  to  carry  out  directly 
under  Ita  own  euaerviaion  and  oontrol  tbe  ac- 
tivltiee  autbcrlaad  under  aactlan  304  or  tba 
Stata  may  award  anbgraata  to.  aad  enter  Into 
contraeta  with,  local  educational 
and  other  public  and  privata 
ganlxationa.  and  institutions  to  carry  out  tbe 
purpoeea  of  tbla  titie.  In  "■'■^^g  awaida 
undar  thla  title,  a  State  may  give  dear  eon- 
alderatlon  to  communlty-baeed  eeif-btfp 
osganlaatlona  of  demonatrated  effeetiveneaa. 
(b)  No  aubgrant  may  be  made  under  thla 
title  to  other  than  a  public  agency  or  ncn- 
proAt  organlaatton  or  inatttutton. 

Tmx  m — obnebaij  fbovisioms 

8TATB    rLAMB 

Sac.  801.  (a)  Prior  to  expendltnn  by  a 
Stata  of  aealstance  leedved  uadar  tbla  Aet 
for  any  flaeal  year,  the  Stata  ehall  preparo 
a  plan  tbat  deacrtbea  tbe  intended  use  of 
paymsnta  tbe  Stata  will  receive  under  ttato 
Act,  Inrtndlng  iaformaticn  on  tbe  typaa  of 
aettvltlea  to  be  avgtpcrted  and  tba  eata- 
gortea  or  charaetarlattca  of  tha  Indlvlduala 
to  be  aerved. 

(b)  The  plan  aball  be  made  pnbUc  within 
the  Stata  In  a  manner  that  wUl  taetUteto 
comment  ftam  any  penon  (tneiodlng  any 
Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during  tbe 
devtfopment  of  tbe  plan  and  after  Ita  com- 
pletlon. 

(c)  The  plan  aball  be  revlaed  throogboat 
the  year  if  than  an  substantial  ilisngas  to 
tha  aettvltlea  deecrlbed  to  tbe  plan.  If  tbe 
Stata  amsnds  Ita  plan,  tbe  State  atMU  uaa 
the  eame  proceduree  need  to  preparo  apian. 

(d)  In  carrying  oat  the  requtnnMnte  of 
thla  aectlon.  tbe  State  aiay  requlro  (tarn 
local  adueattonal  agendea  and  otbar  eub- 

ss    saeb    ln(orwiatton    as    tbe   Stete 
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(b)  TlM  raport  than  b*  In  cucb  fonn.  con- 
tain meh  Information,  and  ba  ot  tueb  tra- 
quancy  (at  laaat  onoa  avary  two  yaaia)  aa 
tba  StaU  flnda  naoanary  to  Mcura  an  ac- 
cuzata  dMcrlptlon  of  thoaa  actlvltlaa.  to  aa- 
eura  a  oomidata  laoord  of  tbe  purpoaaa  for 
wbleh  tba  funda  ware  spa&t,  and  to  datar- 
mliM  tba  axtant  to  whlcb  tba  fundi  wara  ax- 
pandad  oonalatantly  wltb  tba  plan  raqulrad 
undar  ■artViii  301. 

(o)  Tba  8Uta  iball  maka  ooplaa  of  tbls 
raport  avaUabla  for  public  inapactlon  wltbln 
tba  Stata.  Ooplaa  of  tba  report  aball  alao  be 
proTldad.  upon  raquaat.  to  any  Intaraatad 
Padaral  or  otbar  public  agancy.  and  any 
■ucb  agancy  ntay  provlda  Ita  rlawa  on  tba 
raport  to  tba  OongraM 

(d)  In  carrying  out  tba  raqulremanta  of 
tbU  aactlon.  tba  Stata  may  raqulra  from 
local  aducatlonal  aganclea  and  otbar  sub- 
grantaaa  aucb  Information  as  tbe  Stata  deams 


Sac.  803.  (a)  Eacb  8UU  aball  maka  pro- 
▼lalon  for  audita  of  ita  aij>andltut«  of  funda 
racalvad  undar  tbla  Act.  Sucb  audita  aball 
ba  mada  at  laaat  onoa  evary  two  years,  and 
■ball  ba  oonductad  by  an  entity  independ- 
ent of  any  agency  admlnlatarlng  a  program 
funded  tbla  Act.  In  accordance  wltb  gan- 
araUy  aooaptad  aooountlng  prlndplaa.  Wltb- 
ln 30  daya  aftar  tba  completion  of  eacb  audit, 
a  copy  of  tbat  audit  aball  ba  aubmlttad  to 
tba  laglalatura  of  tbe  Stata  and  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  A  State  abaU  repay  to  tba  United 
Stetaa  tbe  amount  of  funds  received  under 
tbls  Act  xiltlmataly  determined  not  to  bave 
bean  spent  in  accordance  wltb  Federal  law, 
or  tba  Sacratary  may  offset  any  sucb  amount 
against  any  otbar  amount  wblcb  tbe  State 
Is  or  may  hacoma  entitled  to  receive  under 
tbls  Act. 

(c)  >Bcb  State  Bball  conduct  or  arrange 
for  audita  of  tbe  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
calvad  under  tbls  Act  by  local  educational 
agandaa.  Sucb  audits  aball  be  made  at  least 
once  erery  two  years  and  sball  be  conducted 
by  an  entity  independent  of  any  agency  ad- 
mlnlatarlng a  program  funded  uinder  tbla 
Act,  In  aooordanca  wltb  generally  accepted 
■cooontlng  prlndplaa. 

(d)  Stataa  tbat  racovar  or  offaet  amounts 
allocated  undar  section  104(a)  found  not  to 
bava  bean  spent  in  accordance  wltb  Fed- 
eral law  nay  reallocate  sucb  amounts  among 
otbar  local  adncatlonal  agencies  for  use  in 
aocordanca  wltb  tbe  purpoaea  for  wblcb  tbe 
antounta  were  originally  distributed. 

LOCAL  SBOCATIOITAL  UtEMCT  TaAinmOir  FLAIT 

Sac.  SOA.  Vor  nscal  year  1983  eacb  local 
educational  agency  receiving  aaslBtance  un- 
dar aaetkm  104(a)  of  tbla  Act  sball  prepare 
a  plan  on  bow  it  will  administer  tbe  conaoll- 
datad  Mdaral  aaatatanoe  provided  undar  tbat 
sacUon  The  plan  sball  Include  InfcnnaUon 
on  atopa  tba  local  edncaUonal  agency  will 
take  to  prapare  for  tba  transition  from  sepa- 
rate Padarally  supported  programs  of  asslst- 
anea  for  tbe  educatUmaUy  deprived,  tbe 
haiKtIcapped.  and  cblldren  in  acbool  under- 
going flasagiagatlop  autborlrad  tbrougb 
llaeal  yaar  1991  to  tbe  coaaoUdatad  Federal 
Boppoat  for  aaefa  atodento  under  tbla  Act  be- 
glaalng  in  llaeal  yaar  1083.  It  aball  daaerlbe 
tba  tntandad  naa  at  paymente  tbe  agency  is 
to  raealva.  including  Information  on  tbe 
typaa  of  aetlvitlaa  to  ba  auvportad  and  tbe 
categorlas  or  cbaractarlatica  of  tba  IndlTld- 
uala  to  ba  sarred.  Tba  plan  staaU  be  made 
pnbUe  wttbia  tba  Jurladlction  of  tbe  local 
adncatlonal  agency  In  a  manner  tbat  will  fa- 
cilitate eoBunant  from  any  peraon  (Including 
any  State  or  otbar  public  agency)  during 
devalopmant  and  implementation  of  tbe 
plan. 

paancVATioif  or  cRnaaar  smoLUB  zm 

vatvATK  acBoota 
Sac.  306.  (a)  Tbe  reoulremente  of  tbla  sec- 
tion apply  to  any  pro jact— 


(1)  undar  title  I  tbat  la  carried  out  by  a 
local  aducatlonal  agency  wltb  funda  re- 
oaivad  undar  section  104(a);  or 

(3)  undar  ttUe  n  tbat  la  carried  out 
altbar— 

(A)  by  a  local  educational  agency,  or 

(B)  by  tba  State  directly  or  tbrougb  a 
contract  by  tbe  State  wltb  anotber  agency 
or  organliation;  and 

(3)  tbat  proTldea  samoaa,  materials,  or 
equipment  for  tbe  benefit  of  ebUdran  in 
public  elementary  or  secondary  acbools,  in- 
cluding tbe  participation  of  teacbera  of  sucb 
cblldran  (and  otbar  educational  peraonnel 
serving  sucb  cblldren)  in  training  programs. 

(b)  In  rlaalgnlng  a  project  subject  to  tbls 
section,  a  local  educational  agency  or  tbe 
State  sball  take  into  account  tbe  needs  of 
cblldran  In  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  scbools  tbrougb  consultation 
wltb  private  acbool  offlclals. 

(c)  Tba  local  aducatlonal  agency  or  State 
sball  provide  for  tbe  equitable  participation 
of  cblldren  In  nonprofit  private  elementary 
and  secondary  scbools  in  tbe  project's  serv- 
ices, materials,  and  equipment,  including 
tbe  participation  of  teacbers  of  such  cbll- 
dren (and  otber  educational  personnel  serv- 
ing sucb  cblldren)  in  training  programs  and 
tbe  repair  or  minor  remodeling  of  public  fa- 
cUitlaa  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  tbelr  pro- 
vision— 

(1)  (A)  wtb  reapect  to  projecte  under  title 
I,  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  of  eligible 
cblldren  referred  to  in  section  lOB(a)  wbo 
are  enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  elementu-y 
and  secondary  schools  in  tbe  district  of  tbe 
local  educational  agency  and  In  considera- 
tion of  the  ai>eclal  educational  needs  of 
tbeee  children:  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  projecte  under  title 
n.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  eligible 
cblldren  in  nonprofit  private  elementary  and 
secondary  scbools  in  tbe  area  to  be  served 
wbo  bave  tbe  educational  needs  tbe  project 
Is  intended  to  addreaa:  and 

(3)  on  a  basis  comparable  to  tbat  pro- 
vided  for   public   school   children. 

(d)  If  tbe  special  educational  needs  of 
tbe  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  are  different  from  the  educational 
needs  addreaaed  by  tbe  plan  or  project,  or 
If  tbe  aervlces,  materials,  or  equipment  un- 
der the  project  are  not  feasible  or  necessary 
to  benefit  cblldren  In  one  or  more  private 
schools  in  tbe  area  to  be  served,  as  deter- 
mined by  tbe  local  educational  agency  or 
State.  In  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
private  school  ofBcl^s,  the  local  educational 
agency  or  State  shall  provide  such  other  ar- 
rangemente  as  will  assure  equitable  partici- 
pation of  private  school  cblldren  In  tbe 
benefito  and  purpoaea  of  title  I  or  title  n. 
aa  applicable. 

(e)  Bzpendlturea  for  services,  materials, 
and  eqiiipment  to  benefit  cblldren  enrolled 
In  nonprofit  private  scbools  shall  be  eqiwl 
(conslBtant  wltb  tbe  number  of  eUglble  chil- 
dren to  be  served)  to  expenditures  tinder 
title  I  or  title  n  for  the  benefit  of  children 
enrolled  In  tbe  public  scbools  In  tbe  area 
to  be  served,  taklni;  Into  account  tbe  needs 
of  tbe  Individual  children  and  other  factors 
that  relate  to  sucb  expenditures. 

(f)  If  a  Stete  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
providing  for  tbe  participation  of  private 
school  children  In  programs,  as  required  by 
tbla  section,  the  Secretary  shall  waive  such 
requirements,  and  shall  arranre  for  the  pro- 
vision of  servlcea  to  such  children  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  tbe  raqulremanta  of  tbla 
section. 

(g)  If  tbe  Secretary  determinea  tbat  a  lo- 
cal educational  agency  or  tbe  State  has  sub- 
stantially (ailed  or  is  unwllUng  to  provide 
services  to  cblldren  in  private  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reqiUrementa  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  arranre  for  tbe  pro- 
vlalon  of  seivloea  to  such  children,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  local  educational  arency 
tbat  baa  not  compiled  wltb  tbe  requlremente 


of  tbls  section,  tbe  Secretary  shall  arrange  for 
services  only  after  affording  tba  State  an 
opportiinlty  to  provide  servlcea  wltbln  a  raa* 
sonable  period  of  time. 

(b)(1)  When  tbe  Secretary  arrangea  fcr 
servlcea  pursuant  to  tbla  section,  tbe  Secre- 
tary shall,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate private  and  public  school  officials, 
pay  to  tbe  provider  tbe  coat  of  such  services, 
including  tba  administrative  coat  of  arrang- 
ing for  such  servlcea.  from  tbe  appropriate 
allotment  to  tbe  State. 

(3)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  in- 
veatlgation  or  complaint  tbat  could  result  in 
a  determination  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  may  withhold  from  tbe  allotment 
of  tbe  affffected  State  tbe  amount  the  Secre- 
tary eatlmates  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
coat  of  such  services. 

(3)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shall  continue  In  effect 
until  tbe  Secretary  determinea  tbat  there  U 
no  longer  any  failure  or  Inability  on  the  part 
of  the  local  educational  agency  or  State  to 
meet  tbe  requlremente  of  tbls  section. 

(t)(l)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  not  take  any 
final  action  under  this  section  until  the  local 
educational  agency  or  the  State  affected  br 
such  action  has  had  an  opportunity,  for  at 
least  forty-five  days  after  receiving  written 
notice  thereof,  to  submit  written  objections 
and  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  to  show 
cause  why  tbat  action  should  not  be  taken. 

(3)  If  a  local  educational  agency  or  State  la 
dissatisfied  with  the  Secretary's  final  action 
after  a  proceeding  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  It  may  i4>piBal  to  the  United 
Stetes  court  of  appeala  for  tbe  circuit  in 
which  such  agency  or  State  Is  located  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  4SS 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

(])  Nothing  contained  In  tbls  Act  sball  be 
construed  to  authorize  tbe  making  of  any 
paymente  under  this  Act  for  religious  wor- 
ship or  Instruction. 

coMFUONT  assoLirnoif 
Sxc.  306.  (a)(1)  Eacb  State  that  receives 
funds  under  this  Act  sball  develop  and  imple- 
ment written  procedures  for  the  resolution 
of  each  complaint  concerning  violations  un- 
der provisions  of  this  Act  (except  section 
307),  including  complainte  referred  to  the 
State  by  the  Secretary  and  complainte  by 
representatives  of  children  enrolled  in  pri- 
vate schools  tbat  those  children  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  services  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  procedures  sball  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  complainant  or  the  com- 
plainant's representative  to  present  evidence 
on  matters  relevant  to  the  complaint  and  to 
question  the  parties  involved  before  an  im- 
partial bearing  examiner. 

(c)  A  decision  made  in  a  proceeding  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  sball  be  rendered  wltbln  130  daya  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  complaint. 

(d)  No  peraon  or  claaa  of  paraona  aball 
have  tbe  right  to  bring  a  civil  action  vrith 
respect  to  any  complaint  concerning  viola- 
tions under  provisions  of  this  Act  (except 
section  307)  without  exhausting  the  admin- 
istrative remedy  provided  for  in  tbls  section. 

NONDncaiinitATiON  ratynston 
Sac.  307.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  wltb  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlgbte  Act 
Of  1004.  tbe  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1075, 
section  604  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1078, 
or  title  tz  of  tbe  Education  Amendmente  of 
1073  In  any  program  or  activity  receiving 
Federal  financial  assistance  \mder  tbla  Act, 
he  shall  notify  tbe  chief  executive  officer  of 
tbe  State  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
secure  compliance.  If  wltbln  a  reaaonahla 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  daya,  tbe 
chief  executive  officer  doea  not  secure  oom- 
pllance,  the  Secretary  shall  take  aucb  action 
aa  mav  be  provided  by  law.  The  time  afforded 
tbe  eblaf  executive  officer  undar  tbls  sub- 
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gaetXon  aball  not  reduce  tba  time  otbarwlaa 
available  to  tbe  Sacretary  to  Mcure  oonvll- 
anca. 

(b)  When  a  matter  la  referred  to  tbe  At- 
torney Oenaral  pursuant  to  aubaactlon  (a) 
of  tbla  aectlon,  or  whenever  ba  baa  reason 
to  believe  tbat  there  baa  occurred  a  pattern 
or  practice  Is  vlolaUon  of  tbe  dvU  rlgbte 
piovlslona  referred  to  in  aubaactlon  (a)  in 
any  program  or  activity  reedvlng  Fadaral  fi- 
nancial aaaiatanoe  under  tbla  Act,  tbe  Attor- 
ney Oenaral  may  bring  a  dvll  action  in  any 
appropriate  United  Stetea  district  court  for 
sucb  reUef  as  may  be  approprtate.  including 
Injunctive  relief. 

uarmiTiOHB 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Except  aa  otberwiae  prorMed 
herein,  as  used  la  tbls  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  meana  a  State, 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  tbe  District  of  Ck>lum- 
bla,  American  Samoa,  tbe  Virgin  lalanda, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  tbe  Trust 
Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  or  tbe  Secretary's  daa- 
Ignee; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  otber 
public  authority  legally  oonstltutad  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  func- 
tion for,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  dty,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  otber  political  subdivialon  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  acbool  dis- 
trlcte  or  counties  as  are  recognised  In  a  State 
as  an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public 
elementary  or  secondary  acbools.  Sucb  term 
includes  any  otber  public  Inatitution  or 
agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  public  elementary  or  second- 
ary school; 

(4)  tbe  term  "elementary  school"  meana 
a  day  or  realdentlal  school  wblcb  provides 
elementary  education,  aa  determined  under 
State  law,  and  tbe  term  "secondary  school" 
means  a  day  or  realdentlai  school  wblcb  pro- 
vldea  secondary  education,  aa  determined 
under  State  law.  except  tbat  it  doea  not  In- 
clude any  education  provided  beyond  grade 
twelve: 

(6)  the  term  "school-age  population" 
means  childreu  aged  6  to  17,  Induslve; 

(8)  the  term  "handicapped  children" 
meana  mentally  retarded,  bard  of  bearing, 
deaf,  speech  Impaired,  viaually  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  ortbopedl- 
cally  Impaired,  or  other  health  impaired 
diildren  or  children  with  qieclfic  learning 
disabillUea  wbo  by  reaaon  thereof  require 
spedal  education; 

(7)  the  term  "children  in  adux>la  under- 
going desegregation "  meana  children  wbo  are 
enrolled  in  a  acbool  which  la  directly  af- 
fected by  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
whlcb  requlrea  the  desegregatton  or  minority 
group  segregated  children  or  faculty  in  the 
elementary  or  secondary  aeboola  of  tbe 
agency  or  provldee  for  tbe  ellralnatlMi,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  of  minority  group 
isolation  In  sucb  schools  and  dUldren  wbo 
are  enroUed  In  a  school  that  offers  a  specUl 
currlculiun  capable  of  attracting  aubstantlal 
numbers  of  studento  of  dlffeimt  racial  back- 
groupa; 

(8)  tbe  term  "educatlonaUy  deprived 
children"  means  cblldren  who  need  spedal 
educational  aaststance  to  attain  a  level  of 
achievement  approprtate  for  children  of  their 
■«•: 

(0)  tbe  term  "pubUc  acbool  attendance 
areaa  with  high  ooncenttatlona  of  audi 
cblldren"  meana  attendance  areaa  In  whldi 
tbe  number  or  percentage  of  educationally 
deprived  children  in  the  public  scbools  (or 
at  parUcular  grade  levels  in  sucb  schotris) 
Is  at  leaat  as  great  as  the  averave  number  or 
averaga  percentage  of  sucb  children  In  all 
the  pubUcaeboois  In  tbe  dlstrtct  (or  at  tboae 
particular  grada  larela) : 


(10)  tba  term  "adulte  lacking  baalc  aklUs" 
maana  adulte  wbo  do  not  bave  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  and  who  have  not  achieved 
an  equivalent  levM  of  education,  or  adxilte 
who  lack  sulBdent  mastery  of  basic  educa- 
tional Bkilla  to  enable  them  to  fimetion 
effectively  in  aodety; 

<11)  tbe  t«in  "equipment"  indudes  ma- 
chinery. utUltiea.  and  building  eqvilpment 
and  any  neceaaary  enclosure  or  structures  to 
bouse  them,  and  includea  all  otber  items 
neceaaary  for  tbe  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  aa  a  facility  for  tbe  provision  of  edu- 
cational aanricea.  including  items  such  aa  in- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, pilntad,  publiabed,  and  audio-visual 
instructional  materials,  telecommunications, 
sensory,  and  otber  technological  aids  and 
devicea,  and  books,  pertodlcals,  docimiente, 
and  otber  related  materials; 

(12)  tbe  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  InstltuUon 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
vaan  noi^iroAt  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  tbe  net  earnings  of  whlcb  Inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individuals; 

(13)  the  term  "average  per  pupil  expend- 
iture" means  In  the  case  of  a  Stete  or  tbe 
United  States,  the  aggregate  current  expend- 
Iturea,  dtiring  the  third  fiscal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computa- 
tion la  made  (or  if  satisfactory  data  for 
tbat  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of 
tba  computation,  then  during  the  most  re- 
cent preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available) ,  of  all  tbe  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  tbe  State,  or  in  tbe 
United  States  (whlcb  iar  tbe  purposes  of 
tbla  subsection  means  tbe  fifty  Statea,  and 
tbe  District  ot  Columbia) ,  as  the  case  may 
be,  plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by 
tbe  State  for  operation  of  such  agencies 
(without  regard  to  tbe  source  of  funds  from 
which  either  of  such  expenditures  are  made) , 
divided  by  tbe  aggregate  number  of  children 
In  average  dally  attendance  to  whom  sucb 
agendea  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year; 

(14)  the  term  "adult"  means  any  individ- 
ual wbo  has  attained  tbe  age  of  sixteen; 

(16)  the  term  "generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles"  means  generally  accept- 
ed Government  auditing  standards  for  fi- 
nancial and  complicated  audit. 

aammaisATiva  AcnvzriES 

Sac.  300.  From  the  sums  received  by  the 
Statea  under  title  n,  not  more  than  tbe 
greater  of  8800,000  or  an  amount  equal  to 
3  per  centum  of  the  amount  received  by  tbe 
State  under  title  I  and  0  per  centum  ot  tbe 
amount  received  by  the  State  under  title  n 
in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  tbe  admin- 
istration of  tbls  Act  by  the  State  and  for 
actlvltlea  to  strengthen  State  oversight  and 
management,  authorized  under  section  304 
(a)  (10)  and  (11). 

avaiLABnjTT  or  AFPaopaiMTOira 

Sac.  810.  Notwithstanding  any  otber  pro- 
vision of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation 
of  tbla  section,  funds  appropriated  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  activities  under  tbls 
Act  shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  such  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  tbe 
aucceedlng  flacal  year. 

IMaUmCIXNT  APPBOPalATIOKS 

Sac.' 311.  (a)  If  the  siuns  appropriated  for 
any  flacal  year  for  making  payments  under 
title  I  are  not  sufficient  to  pav  in  full  the 
amounts  provided  for  In  sections  103fd)  (3), 
103(g)(3),  103(0(3).  103(1)  (3),  and  104(a) 
(3),  sucb  amounts  shall  be  ratably  reduced 
to  tbe  extent  necessary  to  bring  such  pay- 
mente wltbln  tbe  llmlte  of  tbe  amounto  so 
^proprtated. 

(b)  IT  the  sums  ^proprtated  for  fiscal  year 


1083  for  making  paymente  under  UUa  n  an 
not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full  tbe  amounte  pro- 
vided for  in  sectioD  203(b)  (3) ,  sucb  amounte 
shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  tbe  extent  neoea- 
sary  to  bring  such  payments  wltbln  tbe  llmlte 
of  the  amounte  so  appropriated. 

OTBBl  AFFUCAaLB  PaOViatoMa  OP  LAW 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  does  not  apply  to  programs  and 
projecte  conducted  under  tbls  Act,  except 
that— 

(1)  sections  400(d).  413  (a)  and  (b)(1). 
414.416,  420,  423(a)  (1)  and  (3);  433,  4S7(a). 
438  tbrougb  463,  464,  and  466  are  applicable; 
and 

(3)  programs  and  projecte  conducted  under 
this  Act  are  applicable  programs  for  purpoaea 
of  such  sections,  and 

(b)  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968  applies  to  programs  and  projecte 
under  this  Act. 


Sec.  313.  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(a)  Utles  I.  n,  va  (except  part  A,  IV,  V,  VI. 
Vin,  and  IX  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1985, 

(b)  tbe  Education  of  tbe  Handicapped  Act 
(except  sections  602.  622.  623.  624,  636.  627. 
633,  636  and  636,  and  parte  E  and  F) , 

(c)  part  A  and  section  632  of  title  V  of  tba 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 

(d)  the  Adult  Education  Act  (except  sec- 
tion 316) , 

(e)  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act, 

(f )  tbe  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Educatlian 
Act,  and 

(g)  part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  10S4. 

XF^BCTXVS  DA*^ 

Sec.  314.  Tbe  provisions  of  tbls  Act  Shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1081. 

ELEMZNTABT  AMD  SKCOMDAaT  EDUCATION  COM- 

souDATioM  Act  op  1981 — SccnoM-ar-aac- 
noM  Amaltbis 

TTTIf  I 
PXMAMciAL  AaaisTAMCx  TO  UMKt  apacUL 

aOVCAHOMAL  MESDa 

Purpose. — Section  101  of  tbe  bill  aete  forth 
tbe  purpoee  of  title  I.  wblcb  la  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  Statea  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  improve  educational 
achievement,  especially  In  basic  skllla  and 
career  preparation,  for  educationally  deprived 
cblldren,  bandic^pM  children,  cblldran  la 
schools  undergoing  desegregation,  migratory 
children,  children  In  institutions  for  neg- 
lected or  delinquent  children  or  In  adult  cor- 
rectional inatituUona,  and  adulte  lacking 
basic  sklUs. 

Authorization  of  Approprtatlona. — Section 
102  would  authorize  the  approprtatlon  of 
88,790,134.000  for  FT  1083,  88.979,830.000  fDr 
FT  1983.  84,178.612X^0  for  FT  1084.  84J87.- 
642,000  for  FT  1986,  and  84.000,919.000  for  FT 
1086. 

AUotmente  to  tbe  Statea. — Section  108  pro- 
vldee tbe  formula  for  allotting  tbe  funda  ap- 
pronrtated  for  tbls  title  under  section  108. 
Under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  1  per  cent  from 
the  sums  appropriated  for  payntente  to  the 
Insular  areaa  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  programs  for  eligible  Indian  dill- 
dren  in  scbools  operated  by,  or  through  eon- 
tract  wltb,  tbe  Department  of  tbe  mtarlor. 
Under  subeecUon  (b).  tbe  Secretary  would 
allot  87  per  cent  of  the  remaining  sums  to 
the  States  for  reaUocatlon  to  local  educa- 
tional sgendes  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  handicapped  children,  and 
children  in  scbools  underfrolng  deaegrega- 
tlon.  Tbe  remaining  13  per  cent  would  ba 
allotted  to  tbe  Statea  to  assist  them  In  meat- 
Ing  the  special  adncatlonal  needa  of  bandl- 
canoed  children  for  whom  the  Stataa  haa 
responsibility,  children  In  instttntlona  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  chOdian  or  in  adolt 
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I  ttam  a(  Um  W  p« 
M  to  b*  aUottad  to  tho  SUtM  for  iwOloc*- 
to  tbo  kml  •dtMUloBol  aeonclw.  tta« 
wooM  snot  IS  par  omA  of  miob 
I  (o  ute  BtotM  OB  tbo  boots  oC  tbo  num- 
b«  of  low-lneooM  eblldna  multlpUod  by  o 
pir  papa  oipiMHtMO  fbotor,  ond  M  par 
OMt  at  aneb  anma  oa  tbo  baaia  of  aebool-ogo 
popolatiim.  For  purpoaaa  of  tbla  aaetloa.  tba 
wooM  oooat  low-taoaoM  cblldran 
la  tho  aaaa  loannw^  aa  tbay  bovo  oountod  for 
aUfUMUty  mdar  tltla  I  o(  tbo 
~  OBtfory  ■dooatlon  Aet. 
(b),  W  par  oaat  of  tbo 
IS  par  ont  vooM  bo  oUottod  to 
D  tbo  borta  a<  tba  anmbar  of 
iiWimw  for  vbom  tbo  Stoto 
mmbar  of  naglactan 
I  ebUdna  ta  atoto  uyaiatad  tn- 
of  aalgrotory 
ebUdraa  aanlttpUad  by  o  par  pupil  aiparoli- 
tara  footer.  Hm  rHDO&ilac  90  par  oaat  would 
bo  oOottod  to  tba  Stoaao  oa  tlM  baola  of  tbo 
BOBibar  o<  odnlto  wtao  do  aot  bovo  »  eartlfl- 
eoto  of  gndaatlaa  fma  o  aaooadaiy  aobool. 
la  ordar  to  gtvo  tbo  Stotoa  aa  opportoalty 
to  od}aat  to  faadiac  ablfto  loaalttac  traoa 
tbo  appUeatlcB  at  o  aow  fOnaalo,  tbo  bill 
woold  bold  tbo  Stotaa  bannlaai  ta  PT  1983 
wltb  napaet  to  tbair  loiattvo  foadlac  po- 
araoaa  oadv  tba  oataeadHit  pravoBM  la 
FT  MSI.  or  tbo  aoaaa  oUottod  to  tbo  Stotaa 
OB  tbo  boilo  of  tbo  Bumbar  of  loor-tooooM 
ehlkbaa.  tbo  Soeratory  woold  allot  to  aoeb 
Sloto  la  FT  ISn  o  aboio  oqool  to  tbo  abora 
tbo  Stoto  neatfod  ta  FT  IMl  nadar  Motlaaa 
111  aad  in  of  tbo  ■amaataiy  aad  Boooad- 
oiy  Mwllioi  Act.  or  tbo  aoaaa  oUottod  to 
tbo  matao  oa  tbo  boala  at  adtool-oca  populo- 
tloa.  tbo  Saeratary  wooM  oUot  to  aodt  Stoto 
ta  FT  MSB  o  itaaio  aqool  to  tba  abara  tbo 
ta  Saeol  yoor  ISSl 
Sll  aad  «1T  or  tba  ■daeotloa  of  tbo 

OOS(a) 

aad  SOS  of  tbo  Bmarioacy  Scbool  Aid  Aet. 
(1)  aad  (1)  aoA  Stoto 
vaealvo  ta  FT  ISSB  aa  aflaanmt  boood 
oa  tbo  Stoto-a  FT  lOSl  afaoio  oadar  anbporta 
1.  X  aad  S  or  port  B  or  tttla  Z  or  tbo  BaoMB- 
■daoottoB  Act.  aad  aa 
oa  tbo  Stoto^  FT  lasi  abora 
tho  Adnlt  Bdneotloa  Aet.  la  FT  lOSS 
ttoto  woold  raeatva  ao  loaa  tbon  76  par 
oaat  or  tbooe  aaMNrnto  Tho  Stotaa  would  aot 
ta  anbaaquaat  flaeal  yaon 
.  Stoto  would  loootra  ao  laaa 
ttaa  aaaooat  tlM  Stoto  loeetvod  la  FT 
nadar  anbaaetloa  (d)  froBi  tbo  auma 
OUottod  oa  tbo  boaU  of  tbo  nuaibar  of  low- 
by  tbo  Stotaa.— SaettoB  104 
wttb  tta  87  par  oaat  tbot  Stotaa  araat 
to  tbo  loeol  adaeottoBol  acaadoa 
It  proiMaa  tbot  aoeb  Stota  woold 
raealTOd  la  aay  flaeal  yoor 
lOS(d)  oad  (t)  to  loeol  adn- 
ba  boalo  or  doto  wlUeta 
ta  onnatatont  wttb  tbo 
or  aUclbla  cblldraa  rafemd  to  la  aac- 
lSS<o).  laeladtac  laaaauiaa  oT  adneo- 

at 

or  cbU- 

bai  "  _     _    


tbot  bi  FT  issa ' 

would  raealvo  o  abara  or 
lOS(d)  at 


would  loeetvo  ao  loaa  tbaa 
ftt.  a— **«n   iM 
tbot  aoeb  Stoto  i^Ol  oUo- 
oalvod  nadar  aiitiaoi  iliai  (b) 
to  eoiry  oatt  tbo  oettvttloa  ontborlaid  nadv 
100(d).  Tho  Stoto  BM9  eoiry  out 
osttTttloa  dtraotly  or  moy  owoid  aub- 
td  or  aatar  tato  oentneta  wttb  loeol 


aduootleaol  agaaotaa  aad  otbor  publlo  aad 
prlTata  acaaelaa.  A  Stoto  would  not  ba  ra- 
qulrad  to  alloeota  tbo  fuada  raoatTad  uador 
■ubaaettoB  (b)  for  tbo  aona  purpoaaa  oad  In 
tba  aoata  proporttOBa  aa  tbo  Fadanl  oUot- 
oMat  to  tbo  Stota  aa  1cb(  aa  tba  fuada  ora 
dlatrlbutod  ao  aa  to  moot  tbo  purpoaaa  oT 
tbla  Utla. 

Autbortaad  AeUvltlaa.— Section  106  lau 
forth  tba  aetlTltlaa  for  whleb  funda  proTldod 
uadar  tbla  tttla  are  to  lia  uaad. 

SaboaetlOB  (a)  provldaa  tbot  aaalatoaca 
looatfod  by  o  loeol  aduootloaol  acaaoy  under 
aaetloa  10«(o)  would  bo  uaad  to  moat  tba 
apoelol  aduootloaol  noada  of  aducotloaoUy 
deprived  ebUdron  In  eobool  attondonoe  arooa 
wltb  bleb  oonoantrotlona  of  aucb  children. 
bandleoppod  children,  or  cblldran  in  achools 
undet«olnc  deeegragatton.  The  local  edueo- 
Uonol  agaaey  would  chooee  which  needa  to 
■ddreae  and  how  to  meet  thoee  neoda.  The 
bill  would  authorlaa  aeUvlUee  permitted 
under  the  antecedent  proframe.  Including 
the  employment  of  additional  atoff;  the  ae- 
qulaltlon  of  curricula,  technlquee,  matarlali. 
and  equipment;  In-aerrloo  training;  com- 
munity relAtlona  actlTltlee:  repair  or  minor 
raaiodeUng;  apodal  inoantlTee  for  auperlor 
teocihing  and  achool  porformance;  dorelop- 
mentol,  oorroctlTe  and  aupporttTe  serrlcee; 
and  planning,  eraluatlon,  dleeemlnatlon  and 
other  admlntetratlTe  actlTltlee. 

Subeeetlon  (d)  prorldea  that  the  remain- 
ing funda  allotted  to  the  Btatee  under  thU 
title  would  ba  uaed  to  aupport  programa  and 
acUTlUM  to  meet  tho  apodal  educational 
neede  of  handle^>pod  children  for  whom  the 
State  baa  raaponolblllty,  neglected  or  delin- 
quent ehUdren  in  Stato-operated  InsUtu- 
tloaa  or  in  adult  correctional  inatltutlona, 
migratory  children,  or  to  aupport  adult  baalc 
education. 

TTTIM  n 


ne-     wtmuKcua. 


TAircB  POO  nooovamirr  or 
Am  poavooicAMca 

Purpoee.  Section  201  proTldee  that  the 
purpoeo  of  title  n  la  to  prortde  flnandal  aa- 
alatance  to  the  Statoe  for  actlTltlee  which 
will  enoourage  academic  ezoeUenoe  through 
more  effectlTo  inatruetlonal  aad  management 
practloee  for  elementary  and  aecondary 
oducotlon;  improTo  atudent  aehlerement,  ae- 
podaUy  In  baalc  akliu  and  other  aubjecta  ad- 
draeeed  by  State  and  local  tnatructlanal 
goola:  Increaoe  opportunltlee  for  educational 
■eiTloea  for  ctudenta  wltb  apodal  needa;  and 
atraagthen  State  oTeralght  and  management 
functlona. 

Authorlaatlon  of  Approprtatlona. — Section 
a03  would  authorlaa  the  ^proprlatloa  of 
t6«8J>70.000  for  FT  10«3.  OOOSjatMO  for  FT 
1981.  0833400.000  for  FT  198«.  8864.130  000 
for  FT  19S6.  and  8888.848X100  for  FT  1008. 

AUotmenU  to  the  Stetee.— Boetlon  303 
eete  forth  the  formtUa  for  allotting  the  auma 
approprUtod  for  purpoaee  of  thla  Utle  to 
tho  BUtee.  Subeeetlon  (a)  aathorlMs  the 
Secretary  to  reaetia  up  to  1  per  cent  for  pay- 
menta  to  the  Insular  areaa  and  to  the  Ds- 
partment  of  tho  Interior  for  Ind'an  children. 
Subaectlan  (b)  prorldee  that  the  Secretary 
would  allot  the  remaining  funda  to  the 
Statea  oa  the  boala  or  achool-age  poptilatlon. 
except  that  no  State  would  rooelTO  leee  than 
M  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  alloted  tmder 
thla  tttlo. 

A  hold  haimlaae  proTMon  la  alao  proTlded 
for  FT  10S3  aad  FT  1083.  Under  thla  pro- 
Tlalon  aoeb  State  would  reeelTe  in  FT  1983 
an  amonat  baaed  on  the  ehare  the  State  and 
other  awardaoa  within  tbe  State  reoelTed  In 
FT  1981  under  tho  anteoedent  programa  of 
thU  tltla,  wlUeb  are  Ilatod  In  eectlon  303. 
In  FT  1983  each  State  would  recelTe  an 
amount  equal  to  7S  per  cent  of  th9  amount 
rooolTod  In  FT  1983.  Any  remaining  ftmda 
In  FT  1983  would  be  aUoted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Btatee  on  the  boala  of  the  State'a 
ohare  of  achool-age  population. 

AuthorUod    AeUTlUea.— Section    304    de- 


aerlbee  tbe  aetlTltlee  authorised  under  tbla 
UUe.  Theee  actlTlUea  are  thoee  authorlaed 
under  the  anteoedent  programa  and  Induda 
projecu  to  atrongchen  achool  curricula  (eg. 
baalc  akllla  InatrucUon.  arte  education) ; 
projecta  to  Incraaae  oommunlty  InTolToment 
m  achool  programa:  profeeelonal  doTolop- 
ment  prograau;  pUot  and  demonatratlon 
projecU  (Indudlng  proJecU  uaing  technol- 
ogy and  improTlng  eduoaUonal  equity  for 
women);  regional  and  InteratoU  aduootloB 
programa:  technical  aaaiatanoe  aad  dlaaam- 
Inatlon  of  Information  to  atrangthen  achool 
inatructlon;  acqulaltlon  of  achool  library 
and  inatruetlonal  materlaU  and  equipment: 
repalra  and  mmor  remodeling:  actlTltlee  to 
strengthen  Stau  educational  OToralgbt  and 
management:  and  admlnlatraUTO  acUTlUaa. 
Title  II  actlTltlee  foeua  on  ImproTlng  the 
capabUlty  of  local  educational  agendea  and 
Statee  to  admlnlater  eSectlTO  programs  and 
to  target  reeouroee  where  they  are  most 
needed.  While  it  ia  expected  that  many  of 
the  actlTltlea  would  be  carried  out  by  local 
educational  agenclee,  the  Statee  would  have 
the  flexlbUlty  to  coordinate  these  actmtlas 
with  State  polldea  and  other  Bute  resources 
to  achloTO  maiinnim  benedta. 

Bllglble  Redplenta. — Section  306  proTldee 
that  a  State  could  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of 
this  title  directly  or  through  aubgranta  to  or 
contracts  with  local  educational  agendas, 
or  other  public  or  prlTate  nonprofit  organl- 
aatlona  and  Institutions  or  mdlTlduals.  Sub- 
grants  could  be  made  only  to  public  agendea 
or  nonprofit  organlzatlona  or  inatltutlona. 
TTTLX  in 
oamaAL  raoTxsioifa 
Stoto  Plan.— Section  301  deecrtbea  the 
Stoto  plan  required  under  tbe  Aet.  Prior  to 
expenditure  of  funds  recelTod  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  each  Stote  would  be 
required  to  prepare  a  plan  which  deecrtbea 
the  Stote's  intended  uee  of  the  funds.  The 
plan  would  Include  Information  on  the  typee 
of  actlTltlee  to  be  supported  and  the  cato- 
gortaa  or  chaxacterlsUcs  of  Individuals  to  be 
serred.  The  Stote  would  be  required  to  make 
the  plan  public  In  a  manner  that  would  fa- 
cllltoto  comment  from  any  peraon  (Includ- 
ing any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  dur- 
ing the  development  and  Implementotlon 
of  the  plan. 

The  State  would  reTlae  the  plan  during 
the  year  as  neoeeeary  to  rgOeet  subetantlal 
changee  in  the  acUTlUee  to  be  supported 
and  any  revlalona  would  be  made  public  in 
a  monnw  that  would  facilitate  conanent. 
The  requirement  for  a  Stoto  plan  Is  designed 
to  provide  acooimtobUlty  to  State  dtlaena 
for  use  of  Fsderal  funds.  There  Is  no  piorl- 
slon  for  Federal  approral  or  diaapproral  oT 
tho  plan. 

Stoto  ActlTltlea  Report.— SooOon  303  rs- 
qulree  each  Stoto  to  prepare  a  report  at  least 
once  cTory  two  yeara  In  a  form  the  State 
finds  neceeary  to  proTlde  •  oompleto  rooofd 
of  the  purpoaee  for  which  funda  rooelTed 
under  thla  Act  wero  epent.  Indudlng  an  ac- 
curate deeerlptloB  of  tbe  actlTltlee  aoalated 
under  the  Act,  and  the  extent  to  which  tbe 
funds  were  expended  oonalatontly  with  the 
pion  required  by  thla  Act. 

The  Stoto  would  make  ooplee  of  theee  re- 
porto  available  for  public  InopecUon  within 
the  Stato  and  would  provide  ooplea,  upon  re- 
queet.  to  any  Intereeted  Federal  or  other 
public  agency.  Bach  such  agency  may  pro- 
vide tto  views  <m  theee  rept^to  to  tbe 
Congreae. 

Audlto— Seotlon  303  requlree  tbo  Stato  to 
provide  for  audlto  of  Ito  expenditure  d 
funds  received  undor  the  Act  at  leaet  once 
every  two  years.  The  audit  would  be  con- 
ducted by  an  agency  Independent  of  any 
agency  administering  programs  funded 
under  the  Aet.  A  copy  of  the  audit  would  be 
sent  to  the  Stato  legislature  and  the  Sec- 
retary within  30  days  of  ito  completion.  Ihe 
Stoto    would    be    reqnlrod    to    repay    aay 
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MBOuat  tooad  not  to  havo  bosa  ^eat 
Moordaaoa  with  Mdenl  law  or  tba 
taiT  oould  oOBot  aay  amouat  sfBlast  aay 
otber  aawuat  tli*  Btato  la  or  aiay  becoaie 
entltlad  to  raoott*  uador  Um  Act. 

Onhsartirtn  (c)  Toqalna  tba  Slato  to  ooa- 
duot  or  airaags  for  audlto  oT  tho  «vsnd- 
Itun  of  funda  loeelTOd  t>y  loeal  aducattonal 
Maadas  undor  tiM  Aet.  Tba  Btata  would  ba 
permitted  to  reatktoato  aay  amonat  reeor- 
««d  or  ooaot  from  tbe  auma  oUoostad  uador 
Hcttoa  lOt(a)  aawng  otbor  local  odnoa- 
tiooal  agMkolea  far  tbe  puipoaas  tar  wlUcb 
the  auma  were  ortglaaUy  dlstrttrntod. 

Looal  aducatlonal  Agaaey  TiaailtlDB 
FioB.  BeottoB  804  iwiulno  oacb  loeal  odu- 
caOoaal  acoaoy  to  preparo  •  ataglo  plaa  for 
flaoal  year  1981.  the  plaa  would  eoBtaia  the 
t«m<»  type  of  laf ocmatloB  oa  xoqnlrod  for  tlia 
Stoto  plaa.  aa  woU  aa  lafuii— lloa  on  the 
stapa  tbo  knal  oducatloni  agoaey  plaaa  to 
take  to  prapors  tor  tbe  tranaltkin  fnaa  aopa- 
rato  FadanOly  sunportod  pmgiaBW  to  ooa- 
soUdated  aupport.  TIm  looal  adnatloaal 
agency  would  ba  required  to  mako  tba  plaa 
pubUo  ao  aa  to  fbdlltoto  eoauaaat. 

Partldpattoe  at  ChUdroB  SatoUod  ta  Frl> 
vato  Sduxda^-Soetloa  806  aato  forth  tba  ra- 
qulromento  for  tbe  partldpotloe  of  ditldraa 
enioUed  la  prlTsto  achooU  ta  tbo  tMneflta  oT 
the  Act.  TJhder  ourreat  Uw.  prtrato  achool 
eblldron  are  eligible  to  partlctpato  In  the 
bensflto  oT  tbe  aataoedoat  prograaia  oT  this 
Aet.  SoetloB  306  ipould  ooatlana  their  equi- 
table parttdpatbm  on  tlio  aaaM  basis  to  the 
programa  to  tM  eonduetad  wttb  tbo  aatfst- 
aaoe  to  be  prorldsd  uader  the  Act.  Any  proj- 
ect carried  out  by  a  looal  oduoattoaal  agaaey 
or  by  the  Stotea  dlrsotly  or  tbixiugh  a  ooa- 
tract  which  proTldoa  sHrtoaa.  matartala.  or 
equipment  for  the  benefit  or  pul>lle  adiool 
chUdren  would  be  aubjeet  to  tbo  loqtitzo- 
meato  of  tlila  aet  Hi  ii  i 

A  local  edueattonal  MBoey  or  tba  Btato 
would  be  required  to  taka  aeeooat  or  tbe 
neoda  of  prlvato  achool  clilIdreB  through 
ooasultatlon  wltb  prlvato  achool  ofllclala. 
proTlde  for  tlto  equltattio  partlc^>atloB  of 
theee  cblldraa  la  tho  projects  aarvloaa,  aiate- 
rlala.  and  oqidpnwat  oa  a  tMola  that  ta  oom- 
parable  to  that  provtdad  to  puldle  aobool 
cblldrea,  taklag  aoeouat  or  tbo  anmliar  of 
eblldrea  In  prlTato  aeliotMs  aad  tbo  aasda  of 
the  private  adioOI  ebildraa.  If  tbo  aaadi  of 
prtTate  achool  ebUdren  are  dlffereat  or  U  tbo 
aenrloea.  matarials,  or  aqulpeMat  to  lie  pro- 
Tided  are  aot  f easiltlo  or  aeoeanry  to  benaflt 
prlTate  achool  ddldren.  other  anaacHaaate 
would  hove  to  bo  made.  Xxpeadtturea  would 
boTo  to  bo  equal,  taklag  lato  aoeouat  tba 
number  and  needa  of  prlvato  adiool  ebUdxon. 

Seetloa  306  alao  Indudea  a  "liy-poaa"  pro- 
TlaloB  authotlslng  tho  Bocretaiy  to  provtda 
for  tho  portldpottOB  oT  prlvato  aeboot  dbll- 
dren  wliere  tho  local  educatloaal  agoaey  or 
tbe  Btato  Is  uaable  or  uawllllag  to  do  ao.  The 
Secretary  would  aiako  arraagenoato  for  ap- 
proprUto  aervloea  aad  would  pay  for  aueh 
servicae  from  the  approprteto  Stato  allot- 
meot.  However,  la  the  eaaa  or  a  loeal  oduea- 
tlonal  agency  that  la  unable  or  uawlUtag  to 
comply  with  the  loqulremeato  or  thU  eeetloa. 
tbe  Secretary  would  first  give  tbo  Btato  aa  op- 
portunity to  provide  aervloea  wtthtn  a  reo- 
aonable  period  or  time.  Tho  affected  local 
educational  agency  or  Stato  would  bo  en- 
titled to  notice  and  a  K.i«>inj  bsfofo  any 
final  aettoa  were  taken  aad  oould  appeal  the 
action  to  the  VM.  Court  of  Appoala. 

Complaint  Raoolnttoa.— Bectloa  808  xo- 
qulree  each  Stoto  to  establlab  writtea  proee- 
duree  for  the  reeoluUon  of  eomplalnto  con- 
cerning Tl<tetlona  under  proTlolona  or  the 
Aet  (except  aeetton  807),  t«rt»m<ng  eom- 
plalnto referred  to  the  Stoto  by  tbe  Boootary. 
Tho  proeoduraa  would  tiavo  to  pravlda  the 
complainant  wltb  an  opportunity  to  praaent 
•videnee  and  qtiaatton  the  parttea  Invcrived 
before  an  impartial  btaring  examiner.  A  de- 
cision In  tbe  p>rt«>— Htpjf  would  ba  llnat  and 


would  bovo  to  ba  rendered  wtthtn  IM  days 
of  raealpt  of  the  oomplalat.  Mo  penoB  or 
oISM  or  pacsoaa  would  have  the  right  to  bring 
a  dvll  aeUon  wttb  reqteet  to  any  complaint 
rdattng  to  vUMatloaa  under  proTlstona  of  this 
Aet  (oaospt  eectlon  807)  without  exhausting 
tho  admlniatratlTo  remedy  proTlded  for  In 
hlaaeetlon. 

Nondlecrlmlnatton. — Section  307  la  mod- 
elled on  the  nondtacrlmlnatlon  proTlston  In 
title  I  of  tbe  Honalng  and  Oommunlty  Do- 
velopmeBt  Aet  of  1874.  Tlxia  aeettoa  provldee 
tbat  whenever  tbe  Secretary  detenalaea  that 
there  hae  baoa  a  faUnre  to  comply  with  title 
VZ  of  the  OlvU  SIghte  Aet  of  1984.  the  Age 
naottmlaatloa  Aet  or  1976.  eeetton  604  of  the 
BOhabtlttatlon  Aet  of  1973,  or  tltte  IX  of  the 
■dueatloB  Aatendmento  of  1073  in  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  aaaletort  under  this  Act,  the 
Beeretery  must  notify  the  Oovemor  of  the 
Btato  and  afford  htm  iq>  to  80  days  to  aecure 
eompllanee.  If  the  Oovemor  doee  not  eeeure 
oompltaaoe.  tbe  Secretary  may  take  any  ac- 
tion provided  by  law.  Snbaectton  (a)  further 
proTldM  that  the  Secretary  would  bOTe  euch 
time  aa  would  otherwise  be  aTallable  to  the 
Secretary  to  eeeure  ndtmtary  compliance. 

Under  aubeeeUon  (b).  the  Attoraey  Oen- 
erat  would  be  authorlaed  to  bring  a  dvll 
action  wbenerer  be  baa  reaaon  to  bellere 
there  baa  occurred  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
TlolaUona  under  the  laws  referred  to  in  this 
section  In  any  program  or  activity  aoslsteil 
under  this  Aet. 

Deflnltlone. — Section  308  definee  the  terma 
■^toto",  "Secretary",  "loeal  oducatKmal 
agency",  "dementary  achool".  "achool-age 
populatton",  "handlMpped  children",  "cbll- 
drea In  achoola  undergoing  deeegregatinn". 
"educatlonaUy  deprtTod  chUdren".  "public 
eehool  attendance  areaa  with  high  ooncentra- 
ttoaa  or  snCh  children",  "adulto  lacking  baalc 
skllla",  "equlpmeat".  "aonproflt".  "OTerage 
per  pupil  expenditure",  "adult",  aad  "gen- 
eraUy  aoeeptod  aecounttng  prlndplea". 

Admlnletratlon. — Boetlon  300  proTldea  that 
from  tbe  funda  allotted  tmder  title  n  a  Stoto 
may  not  qtend  for  administrative  aetlvltlee 
and  strengthening  ito  own  staff  c^iabllltlee 
an  amount  greater  than  an  amount  equal  to 
3  per  eent  of  the  amount  received  by  the 
Btato  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  0  per 
eent  of  the  amount  rocdved  by  the  Stote 
under  tltlo  U.  or  8800.000.  wlilchevor  Is 
greater. 

AvallabUlty  of  Approprtatlona. — Section 
310  would  provide  for  forward  funding  under 
thla  Act. 

InsolBelent  Approprtatlons.  Oectton  311 
provldM  for  ratoble  reduction  of  the  pay- 
mento  to  Btotee  aad  local  educational  agen- 
dea imder  thla  I>U1  where  approprtatlons  are 
InsulBdent  to  pay  in  full  the  amounta  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bOl. 

Other  Applicable  Provlslona  of  Law. — Sec- 
tion 313(a)  makee  ^>pllcable  to  programs 
and  projecta  funded  imder  the  Act  the  fol- 
lowing provlalons  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provisions  Act:  sections  400(d).  413(a)  and 
(b)(l).414.418,  430,  422(a)(1)  and  (3),  433, 
4S7(a).  438  through  482  464.  and  486.  Tbeee 
proTlalona  provide  tat—^ 

Bxtended  avaltablllty  of  funds  for  expendi- 
ture at  tbe  Btato  and  local  levels;  a  coatta- 
gent  one-year  extension  of  tbe  authorlaatlon 
stotuto;  pi^Tiwitig  and  evaluation;  prohibi- 
tion of  Federal  control  of  education  and  of 
use  of  funds  for  busing  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance:  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  program:  recordkeeping  concern- 
ing the  disposition  of  Federal  funds;  protec- 
tion of  tbe  privacy  of  student  records;  in- 
spection l>y  parento  of  instructional  mate- 
riala  In  experimental  projecta;  llmltotlons  on 
particular  typee  of  peychtatrtc  or  peydiologl- 
cal  examinations  or  teste:  prociadures  for 
limiting,  suspending,  or  deferring  Federal 
funding  based  on  noncompliance  with  non- 
discrimination provisions  of  taw;  procedures 
for  hearing!  before  the  Bducatlon  Appeals 


Board  (aad  for  Jndldal  review)  ooaoarati« 
enf  orcemeat  actlona  by  the  Beciwtary  Mlated 
to  audit  determinations  sad  cease  aad  daslst 
orders. 

Otber  provlslans  of  the  Oeaeral  Bdueatton 
Provlalon  Aet  are  made  t«>ppii«-»My  to  pro- 
grams and  projecta  under  this  Act. 

Seetlan  813(b)  notee  the  appUeabUlty  to 
tbe  Intergovernmental  Oooperattaa  Aet  of 
1988  to  programs  and  projeeta  under  the  Aet. 
The  Intergotot  i  imental  Cooperatton  Act  pro- 
vldee. aaioag  other  provlaloaa,  that  Federal 
funds  shaU  be  properly  aeeonated  tor  aa  Fed- 
eral funds  In  tbe  aooounta  of  the  State;  titat 
the  Federal  agency  and  Uie  CoiqttfaUer  Oea- 
eral ahaU  have  aoeeea  for  audit  purpoeee  to 
pertinent  hooka  and  pavers;  and  tbat  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  ohall  conduct  atudlee 
of  programa  at  tbe  requeet  of  oognlsaat  eoa- 
greoolonal  ooauiltteea.  Tbe  audit  provlaloaa 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperatloa  Act 
would  be  carried  out  under  goverBmeat-wlde 
dlrecUve  rtwelgned  to  enoure  tbat  duplicative 
Federal  audit  aetlvltlee  are  not  conducted  in 
addition  to  Btoto-aponaored  audlto  ualng 
generaUy  accepted  accounting  prlne^ilea. 

Bepeala. — Section  313  would  repeal  tltlaa  I. 
n,  in  (except  part  A) ,  IV,  V,  VI.  vm.  and 
IX  of  tbe  Klementary  and  Secondary  Bduca- 
tlon Act;  the  Bducatlon  of  the  XtandleivP*^ 
Act  (except  eectlone  803.  832,  833.  834.  838, 
837.  833.  836.  838.  and  porta  B  aad  F) ;  port 
A  and  section  632  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Aet  of  1966;  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (except  section  316);  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Incentive  Act;  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Aet;  and  part  B  of  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Effective  Date. — Section  314  provldee  tbat 
the  provlalons  of  thla  blU  would  hewwne  ef- 
fective October  1, 1981. 

StnocAaT  or  "BLntnrrABT  anb  SaoomMBT 
EbocATioir  Acr  or  1081" 

I.  TlUe  I  (Flnandal  Aealstanco  to  Meet 
Special  Kducatlonal  Needa). 

A.  Funds  are  divided  Into  three  categorlee: 

1.  Secretary  may  reeerve  up  to  1  percent 
of  Title  I  f tinds  off  the  top  for  inonlar  areaa 
(Otiam.  Virgin  Tslande,  etc)  and 
BducatloB. 

3.  87  percent  of  the  remainder  la 
through  Statee  to  Local  Bducatlanal  Agea- 
dea  (LBA'a,  Le.  achoola)  to  aerve  the  fol- 
lowlag  populatlona  in  the  proporttoaa  and 
amounta  the  LXA'a  deem  approprtato  (ao 
Federal  determination  of  prlorltlea  or  mlal- 
mtun  aokoimto) : 

a.  Bduratlonally-depnved  CblldrcB  (Title 
I,  EBBA). 

b.  Handicapped  Cblldrea  (FU  94-143.) 

c.  Cblldrea  la  Deeegregatlng  Settoola 
(EBAA). 

(Note:  The  Federal  atetutea  formerly  oov- 
ering  theee  categorlee,  and  aU  thoee  men- 
tioned hereafter  are  repealed.) 

Thla  87  peroeat  or  Title  I  fuada  la  allocated 
among  the  otatee  partly  by  tbe  nmaber  or 
low-lnoome  children  tlmee  a  per  pnpU  ex- 
penditure figure  and  portly  on  the  baala  of 
achocA-age  pc^uUtlon. 

3.  The  remaining  13  percent  of  Tltte  I  funda 
are  granted  to  the  Btotee  for  direct  stato 
serrlcee  or  aupport  of  granta  and  oontraeta 
Disburaementa  may  only  be  used  for  pur- 
poeee permitted  In  the  Aet.  but  tbe  stato 
bss  fuU  dlscretton  as  to  which  actlvltlea  tt 
will  fund  and  In  wltat  amounta 

Permlastbto  ueee: 

a.  Barvtoee  to  studenta  tai  state  operated 
schooU  for  the  handicapped,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children,  or  oorreeUanal  inatltn- 
tlona  now  provided  under  Title  I.  BBBA. 

b.  Servleee  to  migratory  studente  now  un- 
der Tltte  I.  BBBA. 

c.  Adulte  Ift^'rtwg  basic  skills  now  provided 
for  imder  tho  Adult  BdueaUon  Act. 

This  13  percent  U  allocated  among  tbe 
states  by  proportion  baaed  on  thetr  ahare  of 
the     natlon'a    handlrappad/dellnquent/ne- 
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gltettO/mpaXorj  tmdna  aad  adQltawttb-  •.  Must  b*  ooDduct«d  by  mn  enuty  inds-  NoU:    Stne*   Umm   bulc»Uy   reflect   tbe 

'^^?L25S2.°T^S?'L™i— -.    i.««i  S!^V^*°L'^k'^V'*^'**'^°«*P"*-  Pf^Wenti  requeet«l  aa  percMt  cut.  they 

■•   S?^*^  <  J^*   '^S?^'"  }    S2!l'  »^«}*aO«^  under  the  Act.  wUl  be  lower  than  the  Budget's  Ckuxunlttee 

tor  IT  IMa  and  FT  IMS  ene  Included.  b.  Must  b«  conducted  ecoonUnc  to  gen-  ngures                                               v/«aujuvvw 

«*  i.,,^u?Z?n?S*V!SiyT^ty?i'^  *^J^  accepted  ecoountlng  prtnclples.  n.  Subgruts  and  Subcontn«:U: 

^^H^-y^^^^  .•^^"r'u-siissrorsK  .oi.isu?„'.;2s:srssrs; 

profeoMat  of  acbool   Beeourcee   end   Per-  ahaU  arrange  for  an  audit  of  LKA  ezpendl-  StSL                                              ^^ 

fonnABce  turee  under  the  Act.  Theae  audita  are  eub-  9   Titi«  tt-  Th.  KfAtaa  •«•_  fK>n...k  «.k 

A._yui.ai  are  dinded  Into  two  categorlee:  Ject  to  the  .am.  requlrem.nU  a.  .et  rorth  J^t^  ^^  J^L^^^l?^\^^ 

1.  Secretary  may  reeerre  up  to  1  percent  ot  for  sute  audita  except  that  no  ooplae  need  oTnHMLiii  mJr«!^^J^^^^^L  ?^-_ 

■P^^^S!^^^^^'-^'^^  tob.funuahedto'^e.             «» -  "«»  Sg'*ouT^Tp2S^'o?'SSi^"Z,i?  **^- 

^"""  Idueation.  3.  Repayment/Set-off:  The  aUte  ahall  re-  o  nta^AdmiXt^Mnn^f  «s,^1^ 

S.  ll«nalnln(  M  percent  15  aUott«l  to  the  pay  to  the  8««tary  fund,  he  determine  n"t  Now^  m^?^S^^?Sii^Uon 

atatea  for  the  fouowlng  actlvttl-^  with  full  to  hare  been  apent  In  accordance  with  the  of  who  m  wch  aUtl  U  ^^vT^  1^ 

.t;inJS^tr^'sSur"  ^^-^  ^  t^-and^ts'T  ^^'.-r^-^'"-  ssiLnrrhe'iSe^^niLrn:;,^ 

^^S^Sti^  ^^^mnmt,  .n,„i,.  ^^Sl^^  ^""^/v.'***^  expenditures,  uxlnga  In  the  abeence  of  LegUlattTe  act^ 

b^  Projectt  to  increase  community  lavolye-  ^J^««^  K^  "«^  8*^  POwer  to  m  ^  ^ate.  with  which  lik^famlUar  the 

T^Profeeatonal  dey»opment.  ^.^^•.^S'^^'^'''  ^   '^*^  *°  ^^^1:^^^^^^^:^  ^^r^T*  "''.  ^ 

d.  Pilot  and  demonsttk^  ^Jecte  for:  ■■  Prtvate  SchooU:  ™^t  ,iS^l!^nf  °„!^*^I^T  •«  to  be 

m.  Bducatlcaial  equity  for  women.  funda  to  be  used  for*rrtlgloua  purpoaea) .  t^  JS^aiut^^n^^Jn^rJ^tio^TS: 

IT.  Uae  of  technology  a.  There  1.  a  bypass  proylalon  mceUtat  In  ^  r^  ftS^   l3?tT*re^^  b^  ST 

e.  Regional  and  mterstate  programa.  current  law  allowing  the  Secretary  to  ad-  It^,!.  Jh^  4iV?!  tt  f^LrJj^  Xl  i!^ 

f.  IMmlcal  aaslatance  and  d2^1nktlon.  minister  private  schiSol  partlclpaUoi  direct-  'J^!^  ^^*  ^"'  H  ^^^^^t^'^  !^Z,]^Z 

g.  Imp»OT«nent  of  school  management.  17  where  there  U  SUte/UEA  miction  or.  be-  I^Ttf^S^at  toe  I^LlSXS^cJul^^^ 
h.  Acquisition  of  school  library  resources.  <»««>  of  state  law.  sUte  Incapacity  to  aasUt  S^^  lS^.  on  ^  ^^^Z  ^^a^^ 

textbooka.  and  InatrucUonal  equipment  and  Private  achoola.                         *^  ^^'  °,?ft^^.     ^  ^  *"  "**"*  "^ 

matmala.  F.  Complaint  ReaoluUon:  pass-through  funds. 

1.  Bapalra  and  remodeling  as  required  for  ^»-  States  are  to  develop  their  oum  proce-  attachmknt  A— T»Ait«mnM  scnn..  »»  ft 

any  of  the  abore.  dure,  for  handUng  complaints  of  vlolaUons  *"*<="***"  liM^^JToS^^ 

J.  8tx«ngthenlng  state  oversight  and  man-  o*  Ac*""  provlalona.  ^'""  **"  '^  *""' 

agemant.  and  3-  Procedtires  must  provide  for  impartial  State  aUotments  for  the  Xiext  two  fiscal 

k.  Administration  of  tbe  Act.  hearing  officer.  presenUtlon  of  evidence  and  years  will  be  figured  as  followa: 

Ponds  are  allotted  among  the  statee  on  questioning  of  parties.  Administrative  rem-  A.  Title  I: 

tbe  basU  ct  achool-age  pop>ulatton.  except  edlee  must  be  exhausted  before  clvU  atut  la  1M3— Of    the   87   percent    to   be    paaaed 

that  no  atatc  wlU  receive  leae  than  .6  percent  ^^-  through  to  LEA'a.  each  atate  will  receive  the 

of  tbe  Title  n  appropriation.  O.  Non-dlacrlmlnatlon :  same  proportion  of  76  percent  of  this  sum  as 

B.  Tranattion  Provlsloaa  are  also  Included  >■  Basic  non-dlscrtmlnaUon  provisions  are  '*  received  in  1981  of  the  total  appropriation 

for  FT  1983  and  FT  1983  to  maintain  some  preserved  without  change  from  current  Uw.  under  if  111  and  117of  ESBA. 

llnanrtal  contlmilty  (see  Attachment  A  for  However  tn  case  of  violations,  aa  determined  Of  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the  87 

details).  by  the  Secretary,  tbe  Governor  has  an  addl-  percent,  each  state  will  get  the  same  propor- 

m.  General  Mechaak»  tlonal  60  days  to  secure  compliance  before  ^^on  of  total  as  It  received  In  IS81  under  the 

A.  State  Plan:  further  action  by  the  Department.  Handicapped  Act  and  KSAA  (children  In  de- 
1.  Tbm  state  prepares  a  plan   whldi  de-  3-  As  under  preaent  law.  the  Secretary  may  segregating  achoola). 

aortbes  the  Intended  iiaes  of  funds.  There  Is  refer  matters  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  who  Of  the  13  percent  to  be  retained  by  the 

no  requlreoient  for  prior  federal  review  or  may  file  civil  suit  for  appropriate  relief.  In-  state  for  direct  services  and  subgrants.  each 

approvml — the  plan  need  only  be  made  public  eluding  injunctions.  state  wlU  get  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 

In  a  manner  (developed  by  the  state)  to  per-  H.  Administrative  Allowance:  Out  of  Title  **  '^  did  for  corresponding  programs  In  1961. 

mlt  public  review  and  comment  during  its  n  funds,  the  State  can  use  the  greater  of  ^^^ — Of    the    87    percent    to    be    paaaed 

development.  «800,000.  or  [3  percent  of  Title  I  funds  plus  through  to  LEA's.  each  state  will  receive 

a.  The  plan  la  to  be  revised  during  the  9  percent  of  Title  n  funds  It  receives]   to  from   the  75   pereent   portion  at   least  the 

year  to  reflect  changed  conditions  If  appro-  administer  both  Titles.  amount  it  got  in  1983  plus  from  any  excess 

palate,  and  tbe  revision  Is  to  fcMlow  tbe  same  I   Forward  Funding:  Forward  funding  la  *  proportion  baaed  on  Ita  ahare  of  the  na- 

procedure  for  review  and  comment.  preeerved.  tlon'a  low-Income  children  (Note:  this  for- 

3.  TlM  State  may  require  any  Information  J.  Ratable  Reductions:  Ratable  reduction  mula  Is  a  fioor  for  all  years  subsequent  to 

It  deems  neceeaary  fran  LEA's  and  subgrant-  provisions  are  Included  In  caae  the  approprla-  ^^^  also.) 

see   In   preparing   Ita   report   and    revlalona  tlon  Is  not  sufficient  to  Insure  payment  of  Of  the  remaining  35  percent  of  the  87  per- 

(thna,  the  potential  for  the  states  to  relm-  the  entitlement  sums  set  forth  in  the  198a  cent,  each  state  will  get  75  percent  of  Its 

pose  tbe  papenwuiL  saved  by  block  granting) .  and  1983  transition  provisions.  1M3  amount  plus  a  proportion  of  any  excess 

B.  State  Baport:  K.  MlsceUaneous  Provlalona:    Include  the  baaed  on  Ita  ahare  of  the  nation 'a  school-age 
1.  Tbs  only  required  evaluation  report  la  H>PUc*>>Ulty  of  aome  aectlons  of  the  Oeneral  children. 

one  which  must  be  prepared  by  the  Statee.  Education    Provlalona    Act.     Among    other  Of  the  13  percent  to  be  i«talned  by  the 

at  least  oaioe  every  »wo  years,  deecrtblng  the  polnu  theee  authorize  federal  audiU  and  state,  each  will  receive  75  percent  of  its  1982 

■*^'****  ■'elated,  purpoeea  for  expenditures,  make  appUcable  the  student  record  privacy  amount  plus  a  proportion  of  any  excess  based 

and  eooalstency  with  their  prior  State  Plana,  and  Hatch  Act  protectlona.  on  ita  number  of  eligible  children  (handl- 

^XOoplea  must  be  made  pubUc  within  the  l.  Etfectlve  Date:  October  1.  10gl.  capped,  migratory,  etc.)   tlmea  a  per  pupU 

^TV,—,  _,._ .  M.  Authorised  ApproprtatloxM  expenditure  figure. 

.ir^v*"'  __  .  .  TitiaT-  B.  Title  n: 

(tiuI^f^SSr^Uuc'ii^'ilSS  "«*»y«^  19ea-Each  atate  will  receive  the  aame  pro- 

O0inmSShertharSb2^,iJ,iSyLIS?         1«««  WW.  134.000  Portion  of  TlUe  n  funda  that  It  and  other 

-onrtforttTiS^^^^^lSi         ^»«  -- S.  979. 830. 000  organlatlona  In  the  state  received  In  1981 

tarFT  !•«».  Thla  tranaltto  plan^mu««!         1»"  4.178.81^000  under  Title  Ua  antecedent  programa. 

plain  the  Intanded  use  of  the  funda  and         '^^  4.387.643,000  1983— Bach  aUte  wUl  receive  at  leaat  76 

dasertbs  Um  aetlTltlas  and  IndlvlduaU  to  be         *'•' 4.808.919,000  percent  of  the  1982  amount,  and  a  proportion 

aaalsted  for  the  year.  Title  n  -  of  the  exceee  based  on  Its  ahare  of  the  na- 

a.  Hm  plan   must  be   made  pubUc   for  Fiscal  year:  ^onal  achool-age  population. 

iwvlsw  and  comment  during  devekipment.            1983  $885,070,000  LEA  allotmenta  for  FT  1983  and  P7  1983 

D.  Aodlta:                                                                   1983- 603.334.000  wUl  be  aubject  to  the  foUowlng: 

1.  At  least  onoa  every  a  years  each  state        1984 833.900.000  198»— Of    the    87    percent    pass-through 

»  provision  for  an  audit  of  aU        1988  854.130.000  funda  under  TlUe  I.  each  LBA  wlU  receive  of 

ittcKpandsunAartlMAet.                              1986 686,848.000  the  75  percent  mantUmad  above  at  least  as 
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muoh  propoftlooally  as  it  did  in  1081  under 
lilllandinoCBBBA. 

108S— Bach  LBA  wUl  recelTS  of  the  75  per- 
cent of  the  87  percent  no  leas  tliMi  7S  per- 
cent of  lu  lOSa  amount. 


8293 


irosAifi^on.  DjO^  Afirtl  U,  S$U. 
Hon.  OsoaoB  Birm. 
ITte  Vie*  PreHdent, 
a  J.  StnmU. 
Wa$hlngton.  DJO. 

oaui  Mk.  VKSB  PaisnBMT:  Sneloaad  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congzaaa  is  a  draft  bill 
enUtted  the  "Bletnentuy  and  Saoondary  Bd- 
ucatton  ConaolldKUon  Aet  of  1981". 

Hie  endoeed  bUi  would  authorise  two  ma- 
jor oonaoUdatlona  Involving  44  — jgting  ele- 
mantary  and  aecondary  education  programa. 
(A  llat  of  the  programa  oonaolldated  Is  at- 
tached.) Title  I  of  the  blU  would  consolidate 
programs  to  assist  SUtes  and  local  educa- 
tional agendea  In  m— *««g  qieelal  educa- 
tional needs,  including  programs  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Aet  (ESBA),  the  Education  of  the  Handl- 
ci4>ped  Act,  the  Bmergency  School  Aid  Act. 
and  the  Adult  BducaUcm  Act.  Title  n  of  the 
bill  would  consolidate  programs  to  Improve 
the  reeourcee  and  performance  of  achoola.  In- 
cluding varloua  programa  autborlaed  under 
ESEA  and  other  Acta. 

Thla  blU  would  change  the  Mderal  ap- 
proach to  flnanolal  aupport  of  elementary 
and  aecondary  education  by  «hiftiT|g  to  Statee 
and  local  govemmenta  many  of  ttia  roapuii 
slbllltles  for  education  decisions  and  policy 
making  that  have  been  exercised  by  tbe  PM- 
eral  Government  In  recent  years.  States  and 
local  educational  agenclea  are  In  the  best 
position  to  make  choices  about  how  to  meet 
educaUonal  needs  sddreassd  by  tb*  «»Hwnf 
of  existing  Federal  elementary  and  aecondary 
programa  that  would  be  consolidated  under 
thla  measure.  They  are,  alao,  tbe  only  gov- 
ernmental bodlea  that  can  Integrate  PMer- 
aUy  aupported  actlvtuea  with  related  onea  of 
their  own.  Tbe  propoeed  leglalatlon  would 
permit  Ststea  and  localltlee  to  make  tbe  ded- 
alona,  as  they  moet  appropriate  can,  aa  to 
how,  when  and  where  educational  services 
should  be  provided,  about  priorltlaa  among 
needa.  and  about  what  servlcee  should  be 
offered. 

The  new  approach  rejects  the  Implication 
of  previous  lawa  that  educators  are  not  to  be 
trusted  and  their  actions  should  be  clKum- 
Bcribed  by  mandates,  prohibitions.  »»u1  regu- 
lations. We  believe  that  educators  wHI  in*fc« 
every  effort  to  provide  services  that  meet  tbe 
needs  of  students.  Indeed,  such  ntKr*m\^  have 
a  major  stake  In  serving  the  public  well  slnos 
they  are  employed  by  SUte  and  local  tax- 
payers who  provide  $11  out  of  every  $13 
4>ent  on  public  education. 

Accordingly,  tbe  bill  would  repeal  exist- 
ing grant  authorisations  along  with  the  pro- 
visions that  generate  the  need  for  burden- 
some and  imnecessary  regulations  and  re- 
ports. There  would  be  no  fiscal  requirements 
such  as  maintenance  of  effort,  supplement 
not  supplant,  comparability,  exoeea  costs,  or 
matching.  There  would  be  no  required  ad- 
visory committees  or  other  procedural  man- 
dates that  detract  from  the  authority  of  re- 
sponsible officials.  There  would  be  no  pro- 
gram "set-asldes",  earmarks  or  other  division 
of  funds  beyond  the  appropriation  authort- 
ratlons  and  the  allocation  provlalona  gov- 
erning them.  There  would  be  no  required 
applications,  mandated  llata  of  eligible 
achoola  or  students,  or  average  dally  attend- 
ance reports. 

But  while  thla  bill  repreeenta  a  change  in 
Vproach  to  Federal  assistance,  it  does  not 
retreat  from  national  objecUvea.  It  Is  not 
general  aid  or  revenue  aharing  nor  would 
it  permit  tax  reUef.  The  propoeed  leglalation 
dlrecu  beneflU  to  tbe  same  students  with 
special  needs  as  under  present  laws,  e^te- 
dally  deprived,  tbe  handloapped.  cblldivn 


in  schools  undergoing  deaegregation.  adulta 
lacking  basic  education  akilia,  the  neglected 
and  delinquent,  and  migratory  children. 
Moreover,  use  of  funds  U  limited  to  the  same 
types  of  aetivitiee  as  under  the  existing  Uws. 
The  bin  is.  In  addition,  an  education  as- 
sistance measure,  one  directed  at  Unpioving 
educational  achievement  for  students.  It  sets 
out  dear  goala  in  each  title  that  t»««t«t« 
better  paif  ormanoe  In  our  achoola  and.  in  ao 
doing,  providas  a  standard  for  which  States 
and  locaUtiea  abould  atrive.  Tbe  bill  permita 
use  of  funds  to  achieve  theee  objectivee  and 
autborlasa.  in  each  title,  use  of  funda  aa 
InoentiTea  for  auperior  **»^>««ng  and  achool 
perfonnanoe  in  educating  children  with  q>e- 
dal  needa.  Removal  of  FMeral  fiacal  llmita- 
tlona  WlU  enootirage  Integrated  educational 
aenrlcea  for  children  baeed  on  their  needa 
rather  than  separation  of  aervioee  for  ac- 
counting puipooes.  Tbe  bill  pr<q>erly  focuses 
on  Isarning  rather  than  praaeribad  prooe- 
duraa  or  maana. 

Tbe  following  paragrapha  deecribe  each  of 
tbe  major  elamenta  of  the  Mil  and  provide 
additional  information  aa  to  tbe  basis  for 
our  propoaala. 

Tbe  purpose  of  tiUe  I  of  tbe  biU  la  to 
provide  flnandal  assistance  to  Statee  and 
local  educational  agenclea  to  inqvove  the 
educaUonal  achievement  of  apedal  popu- 
lations, induding  ttie  educationally  de- 
prived, the  handicapped,  children  in  achoola 
undergoing  deaegregation,  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children,  migratory  children,  and 
adulta  lacking  bade  akllla. 

Under  title  I  the  funda  would  be  al- 
lotted to  the  Statee  on  the  baala  of  data 
that  broadly  reflect  the  dlatribuUon  of  theae 
populationa.  Under  eection  103  of  the  bill 
moet  of  the  funds  (87  per  oent  each  year) 
would  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  alloca- 
tion among  local  educational  agendee.  Sev- 
enty-flve  per  cent  of  theee  funds  would  be 
allotted  to  tbe  Statee  on  the  same  baals  aa 
funda  are  allotted  to  local  educational  agen- 
dee under  Utle  I  of  ESBA.  and  25  per  cent 
would  be  aUotted  on  the  baals  of  achool- 
age  population.  The  remaining  funda  (IS 
per  oent)  would  be  aUotted  to  the  States  on 
tbe  eame  baals  aa  funda  are  allotted  under 
aubparto  of  tiUe  I  of  ESBA  that  provide  aa- 
alstance  for  the  InatitutionallBed  handi- 
capped, neglaetad  and  delinquent  atudentt. 
and  migratory  children  and  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Aet. 

Under  eection  104  the  State  would  allo- 
cate tbe  combined  poverty  based  and  pop 
ulatlon  based  allotment  to  local  educational 
agendes  (except  for  tbe  2  year  hold  harmlees 
provision  described  below)  using  data  that 
are  consistent  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
eligible  children.  The  State  would  alao  de- 
cide how  to  direct  the  funds  provided  for 
migratory  neglected  and  delinquent  and 
other  eligible  children  and  adults. 

To  give  the  Statee  and  local  educational 
agendes  an  opporttmlty  to  adjust  to  changes 
in  funding  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  formula,  the  bill  also  provides  hol<i 
harmless  provisions.  In  FT  1082  each  State's 
ahare  of  the  funds  allotted  would  be  based 
on  the  State's  FT  1981  share  under  the  ante- 
cedent programs  of  title  I  of  the  bill.  Sim- 
ilarly, each  local  educational  agency  would 
recdve  in  FT  1983  an  amount  baaed  on  iU 
FT  1981  ahare  of  the  funds  allotted  under 
title  I  of  BSEA.  In  FT  1083  the  States  would 
recdve  no  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
amounto  awarded  under  this  title  In  FT 
1983.  Each  local  educational  agency  would 
likewise  receive  in  FT  1983  no  less  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  amount  it  was  entitled  to 
recdve  in  FT  1983.  In  subeequent  fiacal 
years  the  Statee  would  only  be  held  harm- 
leas  with  respect  to  those  funds  allotted  on 
tbe  baala  of  tbe  number  of  low-income  cbll- 
dran. 

Section  106  of  tbe  MU  deeeilbee  tbe  aetlvl- 
tlea  for  wblcb  Federal  funda  would  be  need 
under  tMla  I.  SubsseUoat  (a)  paovldaa  that 


any  local  edivatlnnat  aganey  rseaiving  1 

ance  under  aeetlon  104(a)  aliaU  uae  tbe 
funds  to  mset  tbe  special  eduoatlaiMkl  naada 
of  eduoatlonaUy  deprived  ctaUdran.  handi- 
capped cbUdren.  and  children  in  achoola 
un<l«(«olng  deaegregation.  ibe  local  agency 
would  choose  wblcb  needa  to  addnas  wltb 
the  asaietanuB  provided  tmder  this  tltlsi 
sad  bow  to  meet  tliase  nesds.  Tbe  local  edu- 
cational agancy  would  not  be  raqulnd  to 
aUooate  tbe  funds  reodved  among  tbs  aUgUils 
cblldren  along  ttaa  aame  linaa  or  in  tbe  same 
proportlona  as  tbe  Federal  ii<<*mtnt  to  tbe 
Statee  or  tbe  State  allocation  to  tbe  looal 
agendea.  Sutaaectlon  (d)  providee  that  tbe 
remaining  funda  allotted  to  tbe  Statea  tm- 
der tbla  title  be  used  to  meet  tbe  needs  of 
the  other  eUgibla  dOldren  and  adults.  Aa 
under  ttie  antecedent  programa.  tbe  State 
oould  mset  tbaae  needa  directly  and  tbioi^ 
granta  to  and  oontmcta  wltb  local  eduoa- 
tloatal  agendee  and  other  public  and  private 
nonpraflt  agendee  and  iinaiiislhMia 

Title  n  of  tbe  Act  conaolidatea  pcowna 
tbat  are  deatgned  to  encourage  «<'»^"«'^  ex- 
cellence through  more  effective  instruction- 
al and  maasflament  praeUcas  for  elamantary 
and  eeoondary  education,  improve  studsnt 
achievemMst.  increaee  opportunities  for  sd- 
uoatlonal  saiiluee  for  atudenta  with  apedal 
needa,  and  atrangtben  State  oremlgbt  and 
menagement  funoUona. 

Tbe  programa  oonaolidsrted  <w<^i»ide.  fbr 
example,  granta  to  improve  local  eduoattanal 
practice  imder  title  IV-O,  ESBA;  tbe  pro- 
gram to  acquire  instructiaaal  materlala  and 
reeourcee  under  atle  IV-B.  BBBA;  tbe  Basic 
Skills  program  under  title  n.  BBBA:  tbs 
Women's  Brtnratiional  Equity  program  under 
title  IX-C,  BBBA;  and  particular  deanonatva- 
tlon,  technical  asalatante,  and  pereoauiai  de- 
velopment programs  focused  <m  groiqis  wltb 
spedal  needs  under  eectlons  831,  833.  8S4. 
636.  631.  633.  and  634  of  tbe  BduoatJoBl  vt 
tbe  Handicapped  Aot.  eectfcme  808  (a)  and 
(b)  and  611  of  tbe  Bmergency  Sdwol  Aid 
Aot,  and  part  B  of  tUle  V  of  tbe  Bcoooo^ 
Opporttmlty  Aet.  TKle  n  also 
many  email  categorical  progtw 
empbaelae  particular  onrrlculnm 
problema. 

All  of  tbeee  programs  sddieas  Impottaat 
and  woitby  sdwoarvmal  objecttvaa.  Aa  ea«a- 
gorlcal  programa,  however,  aaeb  baa  gan- 
erated  Ita  own  aeparata  requlremanAa  and 
procedurea.  Ty>  participate  in  tbeee  pro- 
grama, local  aduoatlonal  agandea  and  Stataa 
muat  maintain  these  aettviUea  aeparaCa 
from  their  regular  instructional  and  admin- 
istrative efforts.  This  has  exacerbated  tbe 
problem  of  curriculum  fragmentation  and 
has  undermined  any  attempt  to  inatltutlan- 
allae  leCusms  aa  a  regular  part  of  tbe  ele- 
mentary and  aecondary  echool  curriculum. 
Statea  would  raodve  title  n  funds  under  a 
formula  based  on  school-age  population,  sub- 
ject to  a  provlalon  that  no  State  would  re- 
ceive lees  than  0j8  per  cent  of  tbe  title  n 
funds.  A  bold  barmleee  provldon  for  FT  1083 
would  provide  each  State  with  an  amount 
baaed  on  the  share  received  by  the  State  and 
awardees  within  the  State  In  FT  1981  tinder 
the  antecedent  programs.  In  FT  1983  each 
State  would  receive  an  amount  equal  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  amount  recdved  by  tbe  State 
In  FT  1983. 

Under  section  305.  each  State  would  have 
discretion  to  carry  out  Title  n  actlvitiea  di- 
rectly or  through  aubgranto  or  contracta. 
Subgranta  could  be  made  to  any  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  organisatlan  or 
Institution,  induding  commwnlty-baeed  or- 
ganltatlons  Tbe  Act  would  not  constrain 
the  manner  In  which  the  State  awarded  sub- 
granta For  example,  it  could  do  ao  by  fonnula 
or  through  competltiva  procaeeaa.  Title  n 
provldea  flexibility  to  achool  admlnistratora 
to  marshall  flnanrlal  and  other  rssoureas  In 
a  manner  tbat  responds  best  to  tbair  partlen- 
lar  needs  and  iiinriliiiiiriw  in  improetng  tbe 
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qiMitty  cf  tlMtr 

Mtt^UM 


Tb*  MttvtttM  an- 

■JlOCttM 

tha  ftataoadMit 


ntto  m  iMWitt*"*  fMMral  pmvisians  tor  ttaa 
Aot.  una*  Mcttoa  Ml.  ft  Btftt*  aiMl  pnpftx* 
fta  ftnaaftl  plaa  imrrltitin  the  intaadad  um 
of  pftymata  ondv  tba  Aet  Por  tta*  pqrpo— ■ 
of  tb^  pIftB.  tiM  But*  may  nqulM  from 
~  ft<TMftMcnftl  afMielM  voA  oUiar  aub- 
I  mwh  tafOnaftttoB  as  Um  Stete  dMina 
tlon  MS  raqulrca  a  Stata  raport 
oa  aettrttlaa  aoppartad  undar  tha  Aet  at  laaat 
ooea  avwy  two  yaaia.  Both  tba  plan  and  tba 
nport  mMt  ba  mada  pobUe  vttbln  tba  Stata. 
It  ba  an  opportunity  for  pnbUe 
M  daring  tba  davaiopinant  and  tmpla- 
of  tba  plao.  Tbaia  la  no  ■anaral 
ftv  plUM  for  looal  adoeatlonal 
I  or  otbar  aobgrantaaa  undar  tba  Act. 
r.  aaatloB  MM  nqnma  a  ona-tlma  plan 
fbr  FT  IMl  of  looal  adnoatlonal  acanelaa 
— i-^^*  tmdar  tltla  I  of  tba  Act  on  bow  tbay 
win  Malm  tba  tranaltton  from  aaparata  oata- 
gorleal  pragraoM  to  tba  oonaoMdatad  grant. 
^  prorlaloaa  laplaoa  datallad  roqnlra- 
ita  tor  oataforleal  Stata  and  looal  plana 
■  for  Fadwal  larlaw  and  ap- 
proval or  dtaapproval  of  8taU  plana  con- 
tatnad  in  tba  antaeadant  atotiitaa. 

On*  Bfttor  anforoamant  aaaaaura  prorldad 
for  m  tba  bin  la  tba  aodlt  provlalon.  8actk» 
Mi  laqfolna  tba  Stata  «o  proTlda  for  tba  audit 
of  Ita  aipaiHilliiiaa  at  laaat  onea  ovary  two 
yaaia.  Tba  Stata  would  rapay  any  funda  found 
not  to  bava  twan  ^lant  in  aooordanea  wltb 
law  or  tba  Sactatary  would  ogaat  tba 


aowunt  agnint*  any  otbar  amount  tba  Stata 
la  or  may  baooma  allglbla  to  raortva.  Tba  bill 
would  aiao  laqulra  tba  Stata  to  oonduet  or 
ananfa  for  tba  audit  of  tba  aapandltuiaa  of 
looal  adttcatlonal  aganotaa.  Tba  Stata  would 
ba  aatborlaad  to  raallooata  to  otbar  looal 
aduoatlonal  aganolaa  any  amount  allocatad 
undtr  •aotkm  104(a)  found  not  to  bara  baan 
■pant  in  aooordano*  wltb  IMaral  law.  for  tba 
puipoaaa  for  wblob  tba  funda  wara  alloctad 
to  tba  Stata.  Tba  amphaala  on  State  and  local 
audita  oonforma  to  currant  audit  polldaa  of 
tba  Ottea  of  llanagamant  and  Budgot  and 
tba  Oanaral  Accounting  OOoa,  undar  wblcb 
PMaral  audltora  would  not  diqOlcate  tbaaa 
audita  but  ratfaar  would  build  upon  tbam. 

Tltla  ni  alao  Indudaa  provlalona  confirm- 
ing tba  Fadaral  OoTommanfa  ultimate  ra- 
■ponalblllty  to  aaa  tbat  tba  law  U  oompUad 
wltb  and  tbat  funda  ar*  uaad  only  for  tba  In- 
tandad  banaflelarlaa  and  purpoaoa  of  tbe  law, 
and  not  for  ganaral  aid  or  tax  rallof  for  the 
Stotaa.  In  addition  to  tba  provlalona  for  Stete 
and  local  audita,  tba  Act  ranognlaaa  tba  ap- 
plicability to  programa  undar  tba  Act  of  pro- 
Tlalons  of  tba  Intargovammantal  Coopara- 
tton  Act  of  1968  and  makaa  applicable  provl- 
■lona  of  tbe  General  Xducatlon  ProTlalona 
Act  ooncaralng  audita  by  the  Secretary  and 
tba  ComptroUar  Oanaral  and  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  raise  and  resolve  Issues  related 
to  poaalble  violations  of  the  law.  With  the 
elimination  of  detailed  and  technical  Fed- 
eral requirements  for  admlnlatratlon  of  the 
program,  w*  expect  that  tbe  need  for  use  of 
Federal  sanctions  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Wltb  reapact  to  raqulremanta  for  serving 


private  aebool  cblldran  and  nondlacrlmlnft- 
tlon  pravlBlona  of  law,  tba  Act  praaarvai  tba 
ultimate  anforoamant  raaponalblllty  of  tba 
Federal  Oovemmant  but  alao  ancouragaa  tba 
SUtea  to  take  a  mora  direct  r«da  in  securtag 
compliance.  Tba  raqulramante  for  aarvlng 
private  aebool  cblldran  In  aactlon  306  follow 
tboae  contained  in  tltlaa  I  and  IV  of  the  Ee- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  If  a 
local  educational  agency  or  State  Is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provide  equlteble  sarvloaa  to 
private  school  cbUdren.  tba  Act  provldsa  for 
a  by-paaa  by  tba  Saoratary.  but  in  the  caaa 
of  a  local  educational  agancy  that  is  unable 
or  unwUllng  to  provide  tbaaa  sarvlcea.  only 
after  tba  State  baa  bad  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  to  Institute  Ite  own  by-paa. 

Undar  section  807,  whenever  tbe  Secretary 
datarmlnea  tbat  there  baa  bean  a  failure  to 
comply  with  UUe  VI  of  tbe  ClvU  Blghte  Act 
of  1084,  tbe  Age  ZMaerlmlnaUon  Act  of  1076, 
secUon  604  of  tbe  BababUltoUon  Act  of  1S73, 
or  title  IZ  of  the  Bdueatlon  Amandmente  of 
1073  in  any  program  or  activity  assisted 
under  the  Act,  he  mtist  provide  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  an  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  60  days,  to  secure  compliance 
before  proceeding  with  otbar  actions  author- 
ised by  law. 

I  urge  the  Congreas  to  give  the  draft  bill 
Ita  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  tbe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Slnoaraly, 

T.  H.  Bbj.. 


May  4, 1981 
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ADDXTIOICAL  008PON80R8 


a.  iva 


AX  Um  revMBi  of  lir.  Pacxwooo.  the 
r  from  Soath  CuoUiiA  (Mr.  Tbub- 
»)  wmBaddedMAcogpooaorofS.  170. 
•  MD  to  SBMOd  ttaa  mtemal  Berenue 


Cod«  at  1954  to  Allow  the  chniitable  de- 
duction to  taxpnycTB  whether  or  not  they 
Itemlv  their  penonnl  deductions. 
a.  saa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DA3iroiTH,  the 
SenAtor  from  Montana  (Mr.  MiLCHnt) . 


the  Senator  from  New  Mttdco  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  cotpon- 
sors  of  8.  396.  a  bill  to  impose  quotas  on 
the  Importation  of  automobiles  from  Ja- 
pan during  1981. 1982.  and  1983. 


a.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biannr,  tba 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lasalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponaor  of  a  517,  a  bill  toi 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for 
further  assesanent  of  the  validity  of  the 
theory  oononnlng  depletion  of  osone  in 
the  stratospiiere  by  halootftan  com- 
pounds before  proceedlns  with  any  fur- 
ther regulation  of  such  compounds,  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  of  the  status 
of  the  theory  erf  oaone  depletion,  and  for 
other  puipoees. 

s.  a«a 

At  the  reimest  of  Mr.  Jmmbk,  tbe 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Xnoim) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Plorlila  (Mrs.  Haw- 
Kora)  were  added  as  cosponaors  of  8. 643, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  explicitly  for  the 
BKclusion  of  social  security  benefits  from 
taxatde  Inctune. 

a.    TTT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Town,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Trfniisiana  (Mr.  Loira)  was 
added  as  a  cogponsor  of  S.  777,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  FMeral  Water  Pollution  Con- 
tnd  Act  to  reeMct  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
united  States  over  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  AH  matolal  to  thoee  dis- 
charges which  are  Into  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  asa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ddu,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jirsnr) ,  and  tbe  i^fn^t^ 
from  Kansas  (MTo.  KAssnAini)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  &  839,  a  bin  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  regarding 
farm  inoduce  storage  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  aaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  CiAmroir,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
869,  a  bill  to  place  restricttons  on  mili- 
tary assistance  and  sales  to  El  Salvador. 
a.  aaa 
At  tbe  request  of  Mr.  nnsia.  the 
Senator     from     South    Dakota     (Mr. 
Abohok)   was  added  as  a  co^wnsor  of 
8.  905,  a  bill  to  require  the  inspection 
of  imported  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts, to  require  the  grading  of  meat  and 
moat  food  products,  to  require  the  Sec- 
i«tary  of  Agrlcidture  to  establish  a  label- 
ing system  for  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  and  for  other  purpoMS. 
aajran  jonrr  aaaommm  at 


'nraoB),  tbe  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  BMBAns),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jsnsy  (Mr.  Whxiams),  the  iMmtOT 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TteuiMom), 
and  the  Senator  firam  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Ansroi)  were  added  as  coqwnson 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  51.  a  joint 
rsecdntion  authorising  and  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  ob- 
oervlng  the  35th  annivmary  of  CARE 
(the  Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere,  Inc.),  and  «<*ri»wf^ting 
May  10  to  16, 1981,  as  '^ARE  We^'*^ 


8295 


■OTATB  JOIMT  BBaOLVnOlT  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dou,  the  Sena- 
te from  North  Dakoto  (Mr.  Amamn). 
tbe  Senator  from  Arliona  (Mr. 
^O^Comcani,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
MPPl  (Mr.  CocBAui),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Humpbut) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
HSMiBtlfln  63,  a  joint  resolntlon  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  wedc  of  September  20  thiough 
36,  1981.  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week." 


tATB  jonrr 


.unoar  tm 


At  tbe  request  of  Mr.  Pitos.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Callfranla  (Mr.  Cuxnom) 
And  tbe  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
niLD)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  66.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  May  6.  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 
^ar ATB  concuaaBJiT  isaoLinioM  4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  SAiBAins)  and 
Uie  flenator  from  MwiMm^g  rur 
BoocBwm)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  a 
ooncurTent  resotutlfln  eipreasing  the 
sense  of  tbe  OongresB  wttb  respect  to  Im- 
plementing the  objectives  of  the  "mter- 
offiS^    ^*"    ***    Dteabled    Persons 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Bahcob).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuuicK).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Wand  (Mr.  dum).  ttie  Senator  from 
Wow  York  (Mr.  lyAMAiD).  the  Senator 
bom  New  Modco  (Mr.  DoMBma).  tbe 
woAtorfrom  Missouri  (Mr.  BAOURm). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr 
E^ruir).  tbe  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
m»  (Ifc  Hoixaras).  tbe  Senator  from 
liwitiicky  (Mr.  BuBousRai),  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  HawaU  (Mr.  ImtrrB).  the  Sen- 
■^  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  KAsaBAOif) 
«e  Senator  tron  Massarhnsctts  (Mr' 
umcDT),  tbe  Senator  from  mdlana 

l«nd  (Mr.  Matbias).  ttie  Senator  from 
SS^^J*?^  M*LCH«>.  the  Semitor 
from  Rhode  Uaad  (Mr.  Pbx).  the  Sen- 
ator fromDelaware  (Mr.  Ron),  tbe 
■"B^fron  sootb  Dakota  (Mr.  PiM- 
UK),  tbo  Sanator  from  AitaagM  Qtt 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RBBOLUTION 
19— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OlfPTlDN  RBORTED  DURINO  THE 
RBCEflS  SETTING  RE(X>MMENDED 
BUDGET  LEVEU 

muter  the  Authority  of  the  Order  of 
the  Senate  of  Aprfl  39. 1981.  Mr.  Dombt- 
la.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
reported  the  following  original  concur- 
rent resolution  on  May  1,  1981.  dunns 
the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

S.  Oknr.  Baa.  19 

ReatAvai  by  tHe  Semmte  (the  fltotua  of 
Xepraentativa  eonairrlng).  That  tbe  Oon- 
greaa  betaby  determlnea  and  dadaraa,  pnr- 
auaot  to  aaetlao  SOl(a)  of  tba  Onciaaalanal 
Budget  Act  of  1074,  tbat: 

(a)  Tba  toUowlng  budgetary  larda  are 
awrpprfata  ftor  tba  flacal  years  beginning  on 
Oetobar  1.  iMl.  October  l.  isaTaad  Cteto- 
barl.  iSM: 

(1)  tba  rafwmwiandad  laral  of  FMeral  rar- 

anuaa  la  aa  foilowa: 
Flacal  yaar  lOM:  8e8O.SOO.O0OMO: 
Flaeal  yaar  UM:  8700.100,000.000: 
Flaoal  yaar  19M:  8770.700M0M0: 

and  tba  amount  by  wblcb  tbe  aggxagate 

lavala  of  IMaral  ravanuaa  aboiild  ba  da- 

etaaaad  is  aa  floUowa: 
Maoal  yaar  19*9:  851j00.000,000: 
laoal  yaar  19CS:  |e7.l00,000M0: 
nacal  ywur  UM:  8144400MOMO: 
W    tba  approprlata  lavot  at  total  new 

bodgat  aotborlty  la  aa  Adlowa: 

~  yaar  19M:  tTTSjOOJMOMO: 


Flaeal  ya«r  UM:  |8U.a00/W0.000; 

Fiscal  yaar  ISSO:  8S66XKM).000M0: 
(8)  tba  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ontlaya  la  aa  follows: 

Fiscal  yaar  19M:  80D9400.000XXW: 

Fiscal  yaar  19M:  8/ao.600/XK>,000: 

Flaeal  yaar  19M:  8T7O,7OO.OO0j0OO: 
(4)    tba  amount  of  tbe  dafldt   in   tba 
budget  wblcb  la  appropriate  In  tbe  llgbt  of 
aoonomic  condlOaoa  and  all  otbar  rajrarant 
faeton  la  aa  follows: 

Flacal  yaar  UM:  HijaoojOOOJOOO; 

Flacal  year  19M:  831.400^000400; 

Flacal  yaar  19M:  80; 

(6)    tba  apprapilata  laf«l  of  tba  public 
debt  la  aa  foUowa: 

Flacal  yaar  19M:  81.091  JOOXXIOMO: 

Flacal  yaar  19M:  81.1M.800jOOOjOOO; 

Flacal  yaar  19M:  81.U7.a00MOAIO: 
aad  tba  amount  by  wblcb  tba  tanporary 
statutory  limit  on  aueb  debt  abould  ba  ae- 
oordlngly  Incraaaad  la  aa  foUowa: 

Flacal  yaar  lOM:   891.400.000^100: 

Flaeal  yaar  19M:  80S.100XI00M0: 

Flacal  yaar  19M:  848J00M0A>0. 

(b)  Baaed  on  anoratlosia  of  tba  appro- 
prlata lavaU  of  total  new  budget  aatboctty 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  aa  aat  forth  m 
paragrapha  (2)  and  (8)  of  tbe  preceding 
aubaaettoB  of  tbte  reaolntlon.  tba  Ocogiaaa 
hereby  determlnea  and  dadaraa  poraoant  to 
aactlan  SlO(a)  of  tba  rnmisaalaiial  Budget 
Act  of  1974  that,  for  the  flaeal  years  b«ln- 
nlng  on  October  1,  IMI.  Oetobar  1. 1988.  and 
Oetobar  l.  19M.  tba  approprlata  lafal  of  new 
budget  authority  and  tba  eatlmatad  budget 
outlaya  fdr  each  major  funetlanal  ratasiar 
are  rsspaettveiy  aa  foilowa: 
(1)  National  DafeMa  (OM) : 
Flacal  yaar  19M: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority,  8235.4004M0.- 
OOOi 

(B)  OutUya.  8188/XMMO.OOO. 
Flacal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8354.ao0j000.- 
OOOl 

(B)  Ontlaya.  8MI40OXIOO.OM. 
Flacal  yaar  19M: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  8W9JD0.00tt.. 
OOOt 

(B)  Ontlaya.  8380J00M0MM. 
(2)  nitamatlanal  Aflatra  (ISO)  - 
Flacal  yaar  UM: 

(A)  mrw  budget  authority.  tiajHOMOflOO: 

(B)  Onttaya.  SllJOOMOMO. 
Flaeal  yaar  19M: 

{-}  5??  •"•^B^  authority.  8ie.lOOMOj00O: 
(B)  OotUya.  811.S00/I00M0. 
Flaeal  yaar  19M: 

(A)  New  bndgat  anthoritr.  817.200.0004100- 

(B)  Outl^a.  S19iX»j000O00. 

(8)  Oanaral   Sdanea.   Bpaea.   ^  T^A- 
iiology(2M):  ^  ^ 

Flaeal  year  19M: 

(A)  Ifow  budget  authority.  8T.800.000«0; 

(B)  OutUya.  874>004)004M». 


it\  5^  '~"*!*  •«««»«»ty.  tn.iwxaojma: 

(B)  Outlays.  87 JOOMOXMMt. 
Flaeal  yaar  UM: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority.  87.30041004)00: 

(B)  OotUya.  87^0041004100. 
(4)  ■ha(gy(270): 

Flaeal  yaar  19M: 

ii\  ^  *'«^t^  authority.  M.40Q4NiO4IO0: 
(B)  OutUya.  M.900.0004WO. 
Flaeal  yamrl9M: 

it\  5?^  >»««>«*  authority.  884W0.000.00e: 
(B)  OtrtUya.  8S.aOO.000.000. 
Flaeal  yaar  19M: 

(A)  Mw  bndgat  authority.  8330041004)00: 

(B)  Outlays.  84.9004)004100. 

(8)  NStnral  Baaouitjea  and  ttiriraament 
(800):  — "luniiiBB* 

Flacal  yaar  iflH: 

\i\  ^,  *"*•*  ,^>«rt*F.  •*«004M04IOO: 
(B)  OutUya.  813300.000.000. 
Flacal  yaar  lOM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  810.700.0004)00: 

(B)  OutUya.  811J8004)00.000. 
Flaeal  yaar  UM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  810J8004XMMI00: 
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»lflJOOJ>00.000. 
(WO): 


iITTlirTiiiiUrt  aathorlty.  •a.400.000.000: 
(i)  OattKirSM«M)(».000. 


(At  MMT  UlllMiT  sotboclty.  ia.400.000.000: 
(B)  OoOaSil  H.7004MI0.000. 
VtaMliwr  1M4: 
(A)  WiiiliiiimT  Mitbomy.  •6.400.000.000: 

(B>  Ootlasik  M.aOO.000.000.  

I')  OMBMWMkdMiowbBC  CrwUt  (S70) : 


(A)  »•»  ba««rt  auUiortty.  •S.SOO.OOO.OOO: 

(B)  OotUyiC  NJ0O.0OO.0W> 


(A)  Mtw  Ij  iiilin  Mttwrtty.  •S400.000.000: 

(B)  Oottiva.  HJOOJOOO.000. 

(A)  Mvirba^  ratbartty.  •MOO.OOO.OOO; 

(B)  Oatlmk  •MOOOOO.OOO. 
(•)  TniimortattaB  (400) : 


(A)  Mnr  bodgvt  autborlty,  •31.700.000.000: 

(B)  Oottay^  •Sl.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
Ptaoaywr  19M: 

(A)  MMr  bndc^  ratborlty  «90.800.000.000: 

(B)  Oattaya.  100.100.000.000. 
ViMBlfnr  I9M: 

(A)  MfV  biid|«t  autbortty.  •21.800.000.000: 

(B)  OotlBTB.  •90.100.000.000. 

(9)  ooBunanlty  and  Baglonal  Daraiopiaant 
(4aO) 


(A)  Vmr  bodga*  aottaorlty.  •7,000.000.000; 

(B)  OoUaya,  ••JOO.000.000. 
naealyaar  ISCS: 

(A)  Itaw  budget  aotborfty.  •7JM)0.000.000: 

(B)  OotlaTa.  •7^)0.000.000. 
FlaealTMr  19M: 

(A)  Maw  bud|a«  authority.  riJOO.OOO.OOO: 

(B)  OotUia.  •7.000.000.000. 

(10)    Bdueatlon.    Training,    Employment. 

lal  SvTleea  (600) : 
Vlaeal  year  ISM: 

(A)  Raw  bodgat  autborlty.  •30300.000.000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •rr.400.000.000. 


(A)  Raw  budget  autborlty.  •36.900.000.000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •30.000.000.000. 
naealyaar  itM: 

(A)  Raw  budget  autborlty.  •30.100.000.000; 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •SO.IOOAW.OOO. 
(11)  HMltb  (SaO) : 


(A)  Raw  budget  authority,  •8S.flOO.000.000; 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •rn.40O.00O.000. 

(A)  Rew  budget  autborlty.  •00.800 A)0.000: 

(B)  Outlaya.  •gOJOO.OOOJWO. 


(B)  Outlays.  •3S7JOO.000.000. 

nacal  year  108S: 

(A)     Rew    budget    autborlty, 


(A)  Rew  budget  authority.  •90.000.000.000; 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •••.900.000.000. 
(U)  Inoofoe  Security  (000) : 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)     New    budget    autborlty.    •303,900.- 


•388.800. 


(B)  OuUaya.  •363.000.000,000. 
nacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  autborlty,  •807.600.000.- 

(B)  OutUya.  •370,300.000j000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenafiU  and  Services  (700) : 

Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •34,500,000.000: 

(B)  OutUya,  •33.900.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  935300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  •35,100300.000. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  autborlty.  •38300.000300; 

(B)  Outlays,  •36300300.000. 

(14)  Administration  at  Justice  (7M) : 


riscal  year  1988: 

(A)  Rew  budget  autbortty.  •4300300.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  04300300.000. 
Flacal  year  l9gS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  94300.000300; 

(B)  Outlaya.  •4300,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  N.700300.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  84.700300.000. 

(16)  Oaneral  Goremmant  (800): 
Flacal  year  1883: 

(A)  New  budget  autborlty.  •6.000.000.000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  04300300300. 
Hioai  )<ntt  iM3: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •6300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  ge.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •6.300.000.000: 

(B)  Outlaya.  08300.000300. 

(16)  Oeneral   Purpoee   Fiscal   AsslsUncs 
(•BO): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  a-t^nrlty,  •6.400300.000; 

(B)  OutUya.  •8.400300300. 
Fiscal  year  19.>3: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •6300300,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  66.500.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  Budget  authority.  96300.000.000; 

(B)  OutUya.  •6300.000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  989,500300,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $88,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  993,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  993.700,000.000. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •84.600.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  •M.OJo.uOu.OOO. 

(18)  Allowancee  (930) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  90; 

(B)  OutUys,  90. 
Flacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  -930,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  OutUys— •30,400,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  -827,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  OutUya— 837300.000.000. 

(19)  Undlstrtbuted  Offsetting  RecelpU 
(960): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  -933.500.000.- 
000; 

(B)  OutUys. -933.600.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  -939,400.000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  —989,400,000.000. 
Flacal  year  1084 : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  -946300.000,- 
000: 

(B)  OutUys,  -945.900.000.000. 
asnaioiia  to  thx  aBcoiro  coNCTTaaxirr  ixsolxt- 

noM  OK  THX  BtjoGrr  roa  fiscal  tzab  i9S1 
Sac.  a.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1074: 

(a)  SecUon  1  of  H.  Con.  Res.  448  U  revised 
as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  •599.900.000.000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  is  18,600.000.000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authortty  U  9716.000.000.000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlavs  U  9663.700.000.000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  approortate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  U 
963.800.000.000. 

(5)  The  amiroorUte  level  of  the  public  debt 
la  9099.800.000.000.  and  the  amount  bv  which 
the  tampocvy  atatutory  llmtt  on  sucb  debt 


should  accordingly  be  Increaaed  la  991.1(W,- 
000.000. 

(b)   Section  3  of  K.  Oon.  Bea.  448  U  re- 
vised aa  followa: 

(I)  National  Oefenae  (080) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty  •181.000300.« 
000: 

(B)  OutUya.  •163300300.000. 

(3)  International  Affalra  (160) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •38300300.- 
000; 

(B)  OutUya.  •11,000300.000. 

(8)    Oenaral   Bdance.  ^iiaoe.   and  Tecb« 
nology  (360) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  •6300300300; 

(B)  OutUya.  •6300,000300. 

(4)  Knacgy  (270) :  _ 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  •7300.000300; 

(B)  Outlays.  •8300300300. 

(6)   Natural  Baeouroea  and  Bavlronmant 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  •10.400,000300; 

(B)  OutUya.  •13300300,000. 

(6)  AgrtDUltura  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •5.600,000300; 

(B)  OutUys.  •3.700300300. 

(7)  Commaroa  and  Houaing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  autborlty,  96.600.000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  93.400300300. 

(8)  TtanaporUtlon  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  936300.000.- 
000: 

(B)  OutUya.  933300,000.000. 

(9)  Community   and   Begloiul   Develop- 
ment (460) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  98,000.000,000: 

(B)  OutUya.  911300.000300. 

(10)  Bdueatlon,    Training,    Employment, 
end  Social  Services  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  •30300.000.- 

000; 

(B)  OutUya.  •31300300300. 

(II)  Health  (660): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  371300,000,- 

000; 

(B)  OutUya,  •66.400.000.000. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  •360300.000,- 

000:  

(B)  OutUya.  •339.700,000.000. 

(18)  Veterana  BeneflU  and  Servlcee  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  933300,000,- 
000: 

(B)  OutUya.  933300300300. 

(14)  Administration  of  Juatlca  (760) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  94.400,000300: 

(B)  Outlays,  94,700300.000. 

(16)    Oeneral  Oovemment   (800): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  96300,000,000: 

(B)  OutUya.  95300.000.000. 

(16)    Oeneral    Puipoee  Fiscal    Aaslstanos 

(860) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -938.800.000.- 

(B)  OutUys.  96300300,000. 

.(17)  Intereet  (900):  ^^ 

(A)  New  budgK  autbortty.  979300,000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  979300.000300. 

( 18)  Allowancee  (030) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  90; 

(B)  OuUaya.  90.  

(19)  Undlstrtbuted    OffsetUng    Receipts 

(050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty.  -938300,000.- 

000: 

(B)  OutUys.  -929.800.000,000. 

KBCONCILIATIOM 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Congrees  hereby  determlnss 
and  declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  m^ 
changes  In  enacted  laws  In  order  to  redu« 
budget  authortty  by  914.667,000.000.  and  out- 
lays by  •2.363.000,000.  In  fiscal  year  iMljW 
r^uce  budget  authortty  by  952,836,000300, 
and  outlays  by  936348.000.000.  In  fiscal  j^ 
1083:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •68,- 
328300.000.  and  outlaya  by  947.694,000  000, 
In  flacal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget 
authortty  by  968.074.000300.  and  ouUays  by 
•56337.000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  The  commltteee  on  ApproprUtJoas 
of  the  Houae  and  Senate  ahaU  report  no* 
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later  than  June  5,  1961,  legialattwi  to  re- 
duce previously  enacted  approprUtlcna  by 
•13300300300  In  budget  autbortty  and  gl.- 
500300300  In  ovtuys  for  flacal  year  1081: 
by  93300300300  In  ouUaya  for  flsoal  year 
1983;  by  81300300.000  In  outlays  for  flacal 
year  1983:  and  by  91.100300300  In  outlaya 
for  flacal  year  1984. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  31. 1981.  tbe  ootn- 
mltteea  named  In  aubeaotlona  (e)(1) 
tbrough  (c)  (39)  of  tbla  aectton  abaU  subcnlt 
their  rwomnmenrtatlons  to  the  Commltteea 
on  tlia  Budget  of  their  reapectlve  HOusee. 
Tboee  reoommendatlona  abaU  be  aufllotent 
to  aooompllah  the  redttoOona  required  by 
subaectlooa  (c)(1)  through  (c)(39)  of  tbU 
section.  After  reoelvlng  those  reoommenda- 
tlons,  the  Commltteee  oo  tbe  Budget  abaU 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reooocUla- 
tlon  blU  or  reeoltttlon  or  botb  canylng  out 
all  sucb  recommandatlona  wltbout  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

SBirAtS  COMMXTTin 

(l)(A)  The  Senate  Oommlttea  on  Agrt- 
oulture.  Nutrition,  and  ForeeUry  ataall  report 
obangea  in  Uws  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  Tft^'Tg  au- 
tbortty aa  defined  in  section  401(c)(3)(C) 
oC  PulHle  Law  98-344,  sufllclent  to  reduce 
outUya  by  9163300,000  In  flaoal  year  1981; 
to  reduce  budget  authortty  by  8474300300 
and  outUys  by  •838300300  In  flacal  year 
1083;  to  reduce  budget  authortty  by  8869.- 
000300  and  outUya  by  9618300,000  In  flacal 
year  1983:  and  te  reduce  budget  authority 
by  9704.000,000  and  outtaya  by  9705.000.000 
In  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrttlon.  and  ForeeUy  shall  alao  report 
ehangee  In  Uwa  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
that  ocmmlttee  sufllclent  to  require  reduc- 
tlona  In  approprlatlona  for  programa  autbor- 
lasd  by  that  committee  eo  aa  to  achieve  aav- 
Inga  In  budget  authority  and  outUys  aa  fol- 
lows: 8645300,000  In  budget  authortty  and 
93.000,000  In  outUya  for  fiacal  year  1981; 
93343300300  In  budget  authortty  and  88.- 
300,000300  In  outUys  for  fiacal  year  1983; 
94,011300,000  In  budget  authortty  and  88,- 
961.000,000  In  outUya  for  flacal  year  1983;  and 
94.913300300  In  budget  authortty  and  84.- 
617,000,000  In  outUya  for  flacal  year  1084. 

(3)  The  Senate  Oommlttae  on  Armed  Serv- 
lcee shall  report  chaagea  In  Uws  within  the 
Jurladlctlon  of  that  committee  which  provide 
ipendlng  authortty  aa  defined  In  section  401 
(e)(3)(C)  of  Public  Law  03-844,  anflletent  to 
redooe  budget  authortty  by  8238308.000  and 
outUya  by  8333.000300  In  flacal  year  1881; 
to  reduce  budget  authortty  ^af  8888300300 
sad  outUya  by  •B86300300  In  flacal  year 
1983;  to  reduce  t>iidget  atithortty  by  8a98.- 
000.000  and  outUya  by  9890.000300  In  flacal 
year  108S:  and  to  nduce  budget  anthortty  by 
•511300,000  and  oatUya  by  8511300.000  In 
flsoal  year  1084. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  «■«>««» 
Boosing,  and  Uktan  Affairs  ahaU  report 
duagee  In  Uws  within  the  Jnrtedlctlon  of 
that  cooimlttee  sufllclent  to  reqnlie  ledne- 
tlons  In  approprlatlona  for  programa  antbor- 
iaed  by  that  conunlttae  eo  aa  to  adUeva  aav- 
Inga  In  budget  authortty  and  outUya  aa  fol' 


by  8800300300  In  flacal  year  1988:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authortty  l^  9450300.000  aad 
outUys  by  8450300300  la  flacal  year  1984; 
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(B)  the  Seaate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdeace,  aad  Ttaa^ortatlon  shall  also  report 
ehangee  In  Uws  wttbln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufllclent  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  approprUtlons  for  programs  author- 
laed  by  that  oonmilttee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
Inga  In  budget  autbortty  and  outUys  as  fol- 
lows: 91358.000300  In  budget  authority  and 
•884300300  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
91398300300  In  budget  authority  aad  91.- 
338,000300  In  outUys  for  flseal  year  108S:  and 
81,466300300  In  budget  autbortty  and  91.- 
387300300  In  outUys  for  flacal  year  1984. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natwal  Beeourcee  shall  report  ehangee  In 
Uwa  within  the  Jurladlctlon  of  that  commit- 
tee sufllctent  to  require  reductions  In  ap- 
proprUttona  for  programs  authoriaed  by  that 
ocmmlttee  eo  aa  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authortty  and  outUys  as  follows:  83.071,000, 
000  in  budget  authortty  and  •106,000300  In 
outUya  for  fiscal  year  1981;  93,714.000.000  in 
btidget  autbortty  and  93.404.000300  In  out- 
U;a  for  flacal  year  1883;  83.660,000300  in 
budget  autbortty  and  93,638,000300  in  out- 
Uya for  flacal  year  1083;  and  93.604300.000 
la  budget  authortty  and  93.711,000300  in 
outUya  for  fiacal  year  1084. 

(6)  (A)  The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  changes 
In  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  q>endlng  authority  as 
defined  la  sectloa  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public 
Law  03-844.  sufllclent  to  reduce  outUys  by 
9186,000300  in  fiscal  year  1082;  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  9900300300  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  outUys  by  91,366.000300  in  fiscal 
year  1084:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  oa  Eavizxm- 
meat  aad  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
cbaagea  la  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  at 
that  conmilttee  sufllcient  to  require  reduc- 
Uons  in  appropiUtiona  for  programs  au- 
thorUad  by  that  ooomilttee  eo  as  to  achieve 
savlaga  In  budget  autbortty  and  outUys  as 
follows:   93350300300  In  budget  authortty 

and  868300300  in  oistUys  for  fiscal  year  lOOn 
94386.000.000  In  budget  authortty  and  9793.- 
000300  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983;  93,- 
035300300  in  budget  authortty  and  91,873!- 
000300  la  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1988;  aad 
93300300,000  la  budget  autbortty  and  93,- 
826.000.000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(7)  (A)  The  Seaate  OommKtee  on  Finance 
ahaU  report  cbaagea  la  Uwa  within  the  Jurta- 
dlction  of  that  ocmmlttee  which  provide 
apiwdlng  authortty  aa  deflaed  la  eectton  401 
(c)  (3)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-844.  sufllctent  to 
reduce  budget  anthortty  by  8313300300  aad 
outUya  by  8395300300  In  flacal  year  1081;  to 
reduce  budget  wtUiartty  by  84364.000300 
aad  ooaaya  by  89364.000.000  la  flacal  year 
1082;  to  reduce  tradget  authority  by  84.484.- 
000300  and  ootUys  by  810370300300  la  fis- 
cal year  1883;  aad  to  nduoe  budget  autbortty 
by  •4.0183OO.OOO  and  outUys  by  811,781300.- 
000  la  flacal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  Che  Senate  OommKtee  on  Finance 
tfiaU  alao  report  chaagee  la  laws  wtthla  the 
Jurtadletloa  of  that  committee  sulBcleat  to 


SS^JfiSf^'"'!**^  *~*'«*  •"••*«*^  •»*  >»<|ulrareduottonalaapp«)pri«tonal!orpK)- 
!;r.;2?!5?*  ^  oa«*ys  for  flaeal  yeer  1981:  ffaau  anthorlaed  by  that  committee  eo  aa 
ooo'om'?^        >»<%•«  anthortty  and  gssaw-    *«>  achieve  e«vli«s  ta  budget  anthortty  and 


J?2"SSS.IS»T**^^  for  flacal  year  1988:  •18.- 
413300300  la  budget  anthoilty  aad  83374.- 
W0300  la  outUya  for  flacal  year  UM;  aad 
911303300.000  la  budget  authority  and  88  - 
983.000,000  la  outUys  for  flaeal  year  1084.  ' 
(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Ocmmlttee  on  oom- 
Beroe,  Brience,  aad  TVaa^ortatleB  ^»«ii  i«. 
port  cbaagea  la  laws  wlthla  the  Jntladletlon 
or  that  oonualttee  which  provide  neadlag 
Mthortty  aa  deflaed  la  aectloa  401(e)  (3)  (C) 


ontUya  aa  follows:  896300300  la  budget  an- 
thortty  aad  8113.000300  la  ontUys  for  flacal 
year  1988;  8114300300  la  budget  authortty 
aad  8183300300  la  outlaya  for  flacal  year 
1988:  aad  8148300300  la  budget  anthortty 
aad  8177300300  la  outlays  for  flacal  vear 
1084. 

(8)  The  Seaate  Ocmmlttee  oa  FotelgB  Be- 
latlans  MiaU  report  ehangee  la  Uws  wlthla 
the  Jurtadletloa  of  that  conmuttse  anflktaat 


of  PDMi.  T^.JimJ»n  — — !r  ^  1  '  *  '  *"'  •*"  tvi^MiKoaa.  <H  uiac  coammme  anneUBt 

bwK^t5SJtv^:?l?a«'S5^*  *?  "**~  **»  '"'*'^  rednctloaa  la  approprtattoaa  for 

^rS^t^S^^S!^  ^  9160300.000  aad  ontUya  prugFaoa  anthorted  bv  th^  (^mmitt^  ». 

ty  9150300.000  la  flaeal  year  1983;  to  ladoee  ea  to 

budget  authortty  by  8800300300  aad  outtaya  aad 


anthortaad  by  that  "-mmmim 
aehteve  aavtags  la  budget  anthortty 
aa  fbUows:    8136O300300  la 


budget  anthortty  aad  8801300300  to  out- 
lays for  flacal  year  1983;  9000300300  la 
budget  autbortty  aad  9887300300  to  ont- 
laya Ux  flacal  year  1988;  aad  8485.000300  to 
budget  anthortty  aad  8581300.000  to  outlays 
fm- flacal  year  1984. 

(9)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shall  report  cbaagea  to  Uws 
withto  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  coaimlttee 
which  provide  ^tending  authortty  aa  dcfiaad 
to  aectloa  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public  Law  88- 
844.  sufllclent  to  reduce  outlaya  by  8518,000.- 
000  to  flacal  year  1982;  to  rednoe  ontUya  by 
9414.000300  to  flacal  year  1988;  aad  to  re- 
duce outUya  by  8867,000300  to  flaeal  year 
1084;  and 

(B)  the  Seaate  Oonualttee  on  Oovnn- 
mental  Affairs  shaU  alao  report  cbaagea  to 
Uwa  withto  the  Jurtadletloa  of  that  com- 
mittee sufBcleat  to  require  reductions  to 
spproprlatlona  for  programa  anthortaad  by 
that  committee  ao  aa  to  achieve  aavtags  to 
budget  anthortty  aad  ontUya  aa  fbllova: 
84.776.000300  to  budget  anthortty  aad  84.- 
Oeo.(N)0.000  to  outUya  for  flacal  year  1982; 
96300300.000  to  bodget  anthortty  aad  88.- 
388300300  to  ontUya  for  flacal  year  I988; 
aad  97363.000.000  to  budget  antlMrtty  aad 
97,440.000.000  to  ontlaya  for  flaeal  year  1964. 

(10)  The  Seaate  Comailttae  oa  the  Judl- 
ciaiy  shall  report  cbaagea  to  Uws  withto 
tbe  Jurtsdlctloa  of  that  comailttee  snflkneat 
to  require  reducUona  to  appromUttona  for 
programa  authoriaed  by  that  oonmilttee  eo 
aa  to  achieve  savtoB*  to  toidget  anthortty 
aad  outUys  aa  follows:  9116.000300  to  budg- 
et autbortty.  and  913300.000  to  outUya  for 
flacal  year  1083;  9133300300  to  budget  au- 
tbortty and  881300300  to  outUya  for  flaeal 
year  1983;  and  914430a000  to  budget  an- 
thortty and  9134300300  to  ootUya  for  flacal 
year  1984. 

(11)  (A)  The  Senate  Oommlttea  en  Labor 
and  Human  Beeouicaa  diall  raport  chaagee 
to  Uwa  withto  the  Jurtedlction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provlda  T«'«w««».g  anthortty  aa 
deflned  to  eectloa  401(c)(2)(C)  of  PnbUe 
Law  98-844.  anfllelaut  to  redooe  budget  an- 
thortty by  939300.000  aad  ontUya  by  9«8.- 
000300  to  flacal  year  1981:  to  reduce  budget 
authortty  by  8688300300  aad  ontUya  by 
9633300300  to  flacal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
budget  anthortty  by  81301.000300  and  ont- 
Uya by  8I.M6.OOO300  to  flsoal  year  1888;  aad 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  83.703,000.000 
aad  outUya  by  83351300300  to  flacal  year 
1984:  aad 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  aad 
Human  Beeourcee  shall  alao  report  '•♦'^"ett 
to  Uwa  withto  the  Jurtedlction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufllcient  to  require  reductlans  to  ^h 
ptoprtations  for  programa  authoriaed  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  to  budget 
autborfty  and  outUya  aa  followa:  83388.000.. 
000  to  budget  anthortty  aad  8414300300  to 
outlays  tax  flsoal  year  1961;  810303300.000  to 
budget  authortty  aad  87338300300  to  ont- 
Uya for  fiscal  year  1983;  913363300300  to 
budget  autbortty  aad  9103IS.OOO300  to  oat- 
Uya for  flacal  year  1083;  aad  815334300300 
in  budget  anthortty  aad  813.685.080.000  to 
outUya  for  flacal  year  1084. 

(13)  The  Seaate  Committee  on  SnuU  Bval- 
ness  shall  report  cbaagea  to  Uwa  withto  the 
Jurladlctlan  of  that  eooualttae  aufllclent  to 
require  reducUona  to  appropiUtiona  for  pro- 
grama authoriaed  by  that  committee  eo  aa  to 
achieve  aavtoga  to  budget  anthortty  and  ont- 
Uys aa  foUowa:  907300300  to  budget  an- 
thortty aad  987.000300  to  onUaya  for  flaoal 
year  1981;  9636300300  to  budget  anthortty 
and  9380300300  to  outUya  for  flaeal  year 
1983:  9584300.000  to  budget  anthortty  aad 
9541300.000  to  ontUya  for  flacal  year  1888: 
aad  9564300300  to  budget  anthortty  aad 
9533300.000  to  ontUya  for  flacal  year  1984. 

(13)  (A)  The  Senate  Oommlttae  on  Voter- 
aaa'  Affairs  ahall  report  chaagee  to  Uwa  with- 
to the  Jurtedlction  of  that  committee  whlofe 
provide  ipendlng  anthortty  aa  «*■*""-'  to  aao> 
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ttan  «M(«)  (S)  (C)  of  PaUle  L»w  9S-«4il.  rat- 

OM  •■«  ontlBys  by  tl4.000.000  in  flacal  jwtr 
IMl:  to  ratfoM  budsM  Mtborlty  by  •aS.OOO.- 
000  Mutf  outUya  by  MU0OO.O0O  In  flacal  ywr 
IMK  to  raduM  budfat  ftutborlty  by  MO.- 
OOOiOOO  and  oatUys  by  0M.0OO.00O  in  flacal 
yaw  Utt:  and  to  lattoea  bgdtaC  autbortty  by 
•HOOOOOO  and  outla>a  by  oaCOOCOOO  tn  fiacal 


(B)  tlM  nanata  Oommlttaa  on  Vataraoa' 
Aflain  aball  alao  raport  obangaa  in  lava  wltb- 
In  tta  Jniladletloii  at  that  oomnuttaa  aufl- 
elant  to  laqulro  radnetlana  m  approprlatlaika 
tor  pncnaaa  autborlaad  by  that  oommlttaa 
ao  aa  to  aeblav*  aaTUaga  in  btidcat  autborlty 
and  ootlaya  aa  fbUowa:  M14.000.000  In  budfat 
aatbortty  and  •m.000.000  In  ontlaya  for  fla- 
oal  yaar  lOV:  oaOT.OOOMO  In  bxidfat  autbor- 
lty and  MOCOOaoOO  tn  outUya  for  flacal  yaar 
IMS;  and  08X1.000.000  tn  bodfat  autborlty 
and  onOJ)00.000  tn  outUy*  (cr  flacal  yaar 
lOM. 


(M)(A)  THa  Bouaa  OomnKttaa  on  Asrl- 
eoltura  aball  raport  cbancas  in  laws  wltbln 
tba  Jurladletlaa  of  tbat  commlttaa  wblch 
prantda  yf"""!  authority  aa  doflnad  tn  aac- 
401(e)(2)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  0S-«44.  auf- 
fldant  to  raduca  ontlaya  by  •ias.000.000  in 
flaeai  yaar  1081:  to  laduoa  budcat  authority 
by  oarOOOjOOO  and  outUya  by  8883M0.000 
tn  flacal  yaar  IOCS:  to  raduoa  budgat  au- 
tbotlty  by  MOO.O0O.OOO  and  ontlaya  by  OSOa.- 
000.000  in  flacal  yaar  1083;  and  to  raduca 
budfot  authority  by  8880.000.000  and  outlaya 
by  oaW/W/lOO  In  flacal  yaar  1884;  and 

(B)  tba  Hooaa  Ooomilttaa  on  A(rlcui> 
tora  abaU  alao  raport  ehangaa  In  lawa  with- 
in tba  Jortadletton  of  that  oommlttaa  suf- 
fldant  to  radoea  approprlaUona  for  pro- 
(rama  authoctaad  by  tbAt  oomnuttaa  ao  aa 
to  a^lava  aavlnfa  tn  tradfat  autliorlty  and 
ontlaya  aa  followa:  8848.0004)00  In  bud^t 
aottaorlty  and  884)00.000  tn  outlaya  for  fla- 
cal yaar  1881:  88.8484)004)00  in  budc*t  au- 
thority and  88.8004)004)00  In  outlaya  for  fla- 
cal yaar  1888;  844)114)004)00  In  budgat  au- 
thority and  88.881.0004)00  tn  outlaya  for 
flaeal  yaar  1888:  and  844184)004)00  In  buds- 
et  anttaoclty  and  84.517.0004)00  In  outUya 
for  flacal  yaar  1884. 

(IS)  Tba  Ilouaa  Commlttaa  on  Armad  Barr- 
loaa  aball  raport  iliaiigaa  In  Uwa  within  the 
Jnrladlctlcn  Vt  that  oommlttaa  which  pro- 
Tlda  ipandlng  aatbortty  aa  rtaflnad  In  aac- 
tlon  401(0)  (8)  (C)  of  PubUc  Law  08-844.  avif- 
fldMit  to  raduoa  budgat  authority  by  8833.- 
000,000  and  outUya  by  8a334)004>00  in  fis- 
cal yaar  1881:  to  raduoa  budgat  authority  by 
88884)004)00  and  outUya  by  8808.000.000  In 
flaeal  yaar  1888;  to  raduoa  budgat  authority 
by  888O4I0O.OOO  and  oatuya  by  8888,000.- 
008  tn  flaeal  yaar  1888:  and  to  reduce  budget 
aatbortty  by  8811.0004100  and  outUya  by 
881141004100  tn  flacal  yaar  1884. 

(18)  Hie  Houee  Ocmmlttee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  TMMn  Affalra  ehall  report 
diangee  In  Uwa  within  the  jiirladlctlon 
of  tbat  ooonnlttee  eufllclent  to  reduce  ap- 
proprUtlflnB  for  programa  authonaed  by 
that  eomarittae  eo  aa  to  achlere  MTlnn 
tn  bodget  authority  and  outUya  aa  fol- 
lowa: 874484)00.000  tn  budget  authority  and 
81484)88J8e  tn  oatUya  for  flacal  yaar  1881- 
814488^84)80  In  budget  aatbortty  and 
888841804)00  tn  oatUja  for  flacal  yaar  1883: 
818.8844884)00  In  budfat  autborlty  and 
81J88J888.080  tn  oatUya  for  flacal  year  1883: 
and  81*7884)004)00  In  budget  aatbortty  and 
88488.800.000  tn  outUye  for  flacal  year  1984. 

(IT)  The  Howee  Ownmlttee  on  tba  PUtrtct 
of  Ootambla  ahan  raport  ebangee  In  Uwe 
wttldB  tba  jorladfcitloa  of  that  oonmlttee 
aaMrtMit  to  rednee  i^ptoprUtkna  for  pro- 
grama aotbortaad  by  tbat  committee  so  aa 
to  aeblaea  aartnga  tn  budget  authority  and 
onnavB  aa  foDowa:  888.0004)00  in  budget 
aatbortty  and  84041004)00  tn  ootUya  for  flacal 
1888:  888,008.000  In  budgM  aatbortty 
884,8804)00  tn  ovtlaya  for  flacal  year 


1808:  and  878.000,000  in  badget  aatbortty 
and  8884)00.000  in  outlays  for  flaoal  year  1884. 

(18)  (A)  Tba  Booaa  Committee  on  B8u- 
catloa  and  Labor  shall  retort  ebangee  tn  Uwa 
wlthm  tba  Jurtadlotlon  of  tbat  eommlttee 
wbleh  proTlde  spending  autbortty  aa  defined 
tn  aaetlon  401(e)  (8)  (O)  of  Publle  Law  88- 
344.  aafletant  to  reduce  budget  autbortty  by 
8808.000.000  and  outlays  by  8788,000,000  tn 
lUeal  yaar  1883:  to  reduoe  budget  authority 
by  81481.000.000  and  outli^  by  81,888,000,- 
000  in  flaeal  year  1888;  and  to  reduce  budget 
aatbortty  by  88.7854)0a000  and  outlaya  by 
83.8804)004)00  In  flaeal  year  1884:  and 

(B)  the  Houae  Committee  on  Bduoatlon 
and  Labor  shall  also  raport  ebangee  In  Uws 
and  within  the  Jurtadletlon  of  that  oommlt- 
tee  sufletent  to  reduoe  approprUttona  for 
programa  authortasd  by  tbat  committee  eo 
aa  to  aeblere  sartnga  tn  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  83,38a.000.000  tn 
badget  aatbortty  and  887S.0OaO00  In  outUya 
for  flacal  yaar  1081:  88478.0004)00  In  budget 
aatbortty  and  88.788.000.000  In  outUya  for 
flaeal  yaar  19«S;  810488.000.000  In  badget 
autbortty  and  88488.000.000  in  outUys  for 
flaeal  year  10«S:  and  818,384,0004)00  in  budget 
aatbortty  and  810478,000,000  In  outUys  for 
flacal  yaar  1804. 

(18)  (A)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Inergy 
and  Oommeree  ahaU  report  changes  tn  Uwe 
within  the  Jurtadletlon  of  that  committee 
whloti  prortde  spending  autborlty  as  deflned 
In  aaetlon  401(c)(3)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  03- 
344,  sufflelent  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  8178,000.000  and  outUya  by  8U0.000.000 
In  flaeal  year  1981:  to  reduoe  badget  author- 
ity by  8885.000.000  and  outUys  by  $1,011.- 
000.000  in  flaeal  year  1883:  to  reduoe  budget 
autborHy  by  8808.000.000  and  outUys  by  81.- 
537,0004)00  in  fleeal  year  1088:  and  to  reduoe 
budget  autbortty  by  81.184.000.000  and  out- 
Uya by  83.008400,000  tn  flaeal  year  19*4:  and 

(B)  the  Hooee  Committee  on  Bnergy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  dmngee  in  Uwa 
within  tlM  Jurtadletlon  of  that  onmmtttea 
sufllelant  to  reduce  appro|»la41oiiB  for  pro- 
grams autborlaad  by  tbst  ooounlttee  eo  aa 
to  acblere  sartnga  In  budget  aatbortty  and 
ootUys  M  foUowa:  87844)004)00  In  budget 
autbortty  and  818,000400  In  outUya  In  flacal 
year  1881:  844884)004)00  tn  budget  autbortty 
and  84488.000400  In  ootUys  for  flacal  year 
1083:  88451,000,000  In  budgist  aatbortty  and 
84448.000.000  In  outUya  for  flacal  yaar  1888: 
and  85487,0004)00  In  budget  autbortty  and 
85.101.0004)00  in  outUys  for  flscal  year  1884. 

(30)  Tbe  Bbuae  Committee  on  Foreign 
Airalre  aball  report  ebangee  In  laws  within 
tbe  Juiladletlan  of  the  oommRtee  eufllclent 
to  redxice  appraprUtlona  for  programa  au- 
thorized by  that  oomndttee  eo  aa  to  achlere 
aartnci  In  budget  autbortty  and  outUya  as 
tdOamw:  81.0804)004)00  In  budget  autbortty 
and  8801.000.000  In  outUys  for  flaoal  year 
1083:  88004)004>00  tn  budget  aatbortty  and 
8387,000,000  tn  outUys  for  flacal  year  1088: 
and  8485,0004)00  tn  budget  autbortty  and 
85814)00.000  in  outl^s  tor  flaoal  year  1884. 

(31)  Tbe  Houee  Committee  on  Interior  and 
TnsnUr  Affalra  shall  report  ebangee  In  Uwa 
wltbln  the  Jurtadletlon  of  thnt  committee 
•ulBclent  to  reduce  approprlatlona  for  pro- 
grams autborlaad  by  tbat  eommlttee  eo  as 
to  aehlere  aartnga  In  badget  autbortty  and 
oatuya  as  followa:  8881400.000  In  budget 
aatbortty  and  8844)004)00  tn  outUys  for  teeal 
year  1881:  88154004)00  In  budget  autbortty 
and  8888,000400  In  oatUya  for  flaeal  year 
1883:  87884)004)00  tn  badget  aatbortty  and 
85844004)00  In  outUys  for  flscal  year  1888: 
and  8774400.000  tn  budget  aatbortty  and 
86544)004)00  tn  outUya  for  flaeal  year  1004. 

(33)  Hm  Bouse  Connnlttee  on  tbe  Judlet- 
ary  sball  report  ebangee  In  Uwa  within  tbe 
Jurtedletion  at  that  oommlttee  saflelent  to 
rednee  approprlatlona  for  programa  anthor- 
lead  l>y  tbat  eommlttee  so  aa  to  aefaletw  aav- 
Inga  tn  badget  aatbortty  and  outUys  as 
fcdlows:  81184)004)00  In  badget  aatbortty  and 
818.0004)00  tn  oatuya  for  flaeal  yaar  IS 


8188.000400  in  budget  Mitbortty  and  Ht^ 
000400  In  oatUys  for  flaoal  year  1868:  and 
8144.000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and  8ia4.« 
000400  in  outUya  for  flaeal  yaar  1884. 

(88)  (A)  Tba  House  Committee  on  Iftr- 
ebant  llarlaa  and  Flaberlee  shall  report 
ebangee  In  Uws  within  tbe  Jurtadletlon  at 
that  eommlttee  wbleb  prortde  spending  an- 
thorlty  M  defined  tn  aaetlon  401  (o)  (3)  (O) 
of  Public  Law  88-844.  eufllclent  to  reduce 
budgat  autbortty  by  888.000400  and  outUys 
by  8884)00.000  In  flscal  year  1881;  to  reduce 
budget  autbortty  by  8343.000,000  and  out- 
Uys by  8843,000,000  tn  flsoal  yaar  1883,  to 
reduoe  budget  aatbortty  by  84784)00.00  and 
outUys  by  8479,0004)00  In  flsoal  year  1888: 
and  to  reduoe  badget  autbortty  by  8841.* 
000.000  and  outUya  by  8641,000,000  In  flsoal 
year  1984;  and 

(B)  tbe  House  Ocmmlttee  on  ifsrobant 
Marine  and  FUbertee  shall  also  report 
changes  In  Uws  within  the  Jurladiotlon  of 
that  onmmlttee  sufBdent  to  reduoe  appro> 
prtatloos  for  programs  autborlaad  by  tbat 
oommlttee  so  as  to  aehtoTe  sartnga  la 
budget  authority  and  outUys  as  follows: 
8147,000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and  glS.* 
000,000  In  outUys  for  flacal  year  1883;  880.- 
000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and  833,000,000 
tn  oatuya  tor  flaeal  yaar  1063:  and  871 ,000.- 
000  In  budget  autbortty  and  880,000,000  la 
oUtUya  for  flscal  year  1084. 

(34)  (A)  Tbe  Houee  Oommlttee  on  Poel 
Ofllee  and  Ctrtl  Sarrtee  shall  report  changes 
in  Uws  within  the  Jurtedletion  of  that  oom- 
mlttee which  prortde  spending  autbortty  as 
deflned  In  section  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public 
Law  88-844.  sufllelent  to  reduce  outUys  by 
8513.000400  In  flscal  year  1983:  to  reduce 
outUys  by  84144)00,000  In  flacal  year  1888: 
and  to  reduce  outUys  by  8357400,000  In 
fiscal  year  1884:  and 

(B)  the  Houae  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllee 
and  Clrtl  Serrtee  shall  alao  report  changae  In 
Uws  within  the  Jurtadletlon  of  that  commit- 
tee eufllclent  to  reduoe  ^tproprUtlona  for 
programa  authortasd  liy  that  committee  so 
as  to  achlere  sartngs  In  budget  autbortty 
and  outUys  as  follows:  84.787,0004)00  In 
budget  autbortty  and  84.050,000,000  In  out- 
Uys for  flscal  year  1083:  86404400,000  In 
budget  autbortty  and  86434.000,000  In  out- 
Uys for  flaeal  year  1883:  and  87480,000.000  In 
budget  autbortty  and  87471.000,000  In  out- 
lays for  flacal  year  1884. 

(35)  (A)  Tbe  House  Oonunlttee  on  Publle 
Works  and  Ttansportntion  shall  report 
ebangee  In  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  oommlttee  wlUeh  prortde  q>endlng  au- 
tbortty as  deflned  In  section  401(c)(3)(C) 
of  PubUc  Law  98-844.  sufllelent  to  reduce 
outUys  by  8185,0004)00  In  flaeal  year  1983:  to 
reduoe  outUye  by  88004)004>00  in  flacal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduee  otttUys  by  $1.8654)00,- 
000  tn  flscal  year  1084:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  PubUo 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  alao  rqport 
ebangee  In  Uws  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
that  oommlttee  sufflelent  to  reduce  appro- 
prUtioos  for  programs  authorleed  by  tbat 
committee  so  se  to  aehteTe  aartnps  In  budg- 
et autbortty  and  outUys  as  follows:  83450,- 
000.000  In  budget  autbortty  and  $68,000,000 
in  outUys  for  flscal  year  1981:  86.4464)00.000 
In  budget  autbortty  and  81.083,000,000  tn 
outUys  for  flacal  year  1063;  85,133.000.000  In 
budget  autbortty  and  83,607,000,000  In  out- 
Uys for  flscal  year  1063:  and  86441.000.000  In 
budget  autbortty  and  $4461.000,000  In  out- 
Uya for  flaeal  year  1084. 

(36)  The  Houee  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  sliaU  report  ebangee  In  Uws 
within  the  Jurtedletion  of  tbat  oommlttee 
sufllelent  to  reduoe  aoproprUtlons  for  pro- 
grams autboriaol  l>y  that  committee  ao  as  to 
aebiere  eartnga  In  Inidget  autbortty  and  out- 
Uya aa  follows:  8834)004)00  in  budget  author- 
ity and  885,000,000  in  outUys  for  flaeal  year 
1881:  878.000400  In  budget  autbortty  and 
$89,000,000  tn  outUys  for  flacal  year  1981: 
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^aojlMfiait  in  badget  autbortty  and  880400.- 
000  In  outUys  for  flscal  year  188S:  and  8103.- 
000400  in  budgat  autbortty  and  8884004)00 
In  outUys  for  uscal  year  1984. 

(37)  TlM  Bouaa  Oommlttea  on  Small  Buat- 
nasi  BbnQ  report  ebangee  in  Uws  wltbln  tbe 
Jurtadletlon  ot  that  eommitteo  sufflelent  to 
raduoa  approprUttona  for  programs  author- 
ised by  that  oommlttee  ao  as  to  aehlSTa  sar- 
ings  In  budget  autbortty  and  outUya  aa  fol- 
lows: $87,000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
$674)004)00  in  outUys  for  flscal  year  1881; 
$536,000,000  in  budget  autbortty  and  8880,- 
000400  In  outUys  for  flsoal  yaar  1888:  8864.- 
000,000  in  budgat  autbortty  and  8641400400 
in  outUya  for  flsoal  year  1868:  and  8564400.- 
000  in  budget  aatbortty  and  8638.000.000  in 
outUya  for  flscal  year  1884. 

(38)  (A)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran's Affairs  sball  report  ehangaa  In  Uws 
within  the  JurUdlctlon  of  that  committee 
which  prortde  spending  autbortty  as  deflned 
In  seetlon  401(e)(3)(C)  o<  PubUo  Law  83- 
844.  BuffloUnt  to  reduoe  Inidget  autbortty  by 
$144004)00  and  outUys  by  814.000.000  in 
flacal  year  1061:  to  reduce  budget  autbortty 
by  833.000400  and  outlays  by  1(88.000,000  in 
flscal  year  1883;  to  reduoe  budget  autbortty 
by  838.000,000  and  outUya  by  8384)004)00  in 
flacal  year  1863;  and  to  redvMe  budgist  au- 
thority by  $34,000,000  and  outUya  by  $34.- 
000,000  In  flacal  year  1964;  and 

(B)  the  Houee  Committee  on  Vetarana' Af- 
fairs shall  also  r«|>ort  ebangee  in  Uws  within 
tbe  Jurtadletlon  of  that  committee  eufllclent 
to  reduce  approprUtlons  for  programa  au- 
thoriaed  by  th»t  ooomiittee  eo  as  to  achlere 
Mrtnga  In  budget  autbortty  and  outUya  as 
follows:  $414.0004)00  in  budget  autbortty 
and  8875.000.000  in  outUya  tor  flacal  year 
1983;  8397.000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
$4044)00.000  in  outuys  for  flaeal  yeer  1963: 
and  8633400,000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlaya  for  flaeal  year  1984. 

(39)  (A)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Waye 
and  Means  shau  report  ebangee  in  Uws  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat  oonunlttee  wltieh 
prortde  ipending  autbortty  as  deflned  in  sec- 
tion 401  (c)  (3)  (C)  of  PubUc  Law  98-644.  suffl- 
elent to  reduce  badget  autbortty  by  886400.- 
000  and  outUys  by  81054004)00  in  flacal  year 
1961;  to  reduee  budget  autbortty  by  88400.- 
000.000  and  outlays  by  $8488.000.000  In  flacal 
year  1983;  to  reduoe  budget  autbortty  t>y 
•3.591.0004)00  and  outUys  by  884784)00.000 
In  flscal  year  1883:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
tbortty by  83,454,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$0.745400.000  in  flacal  year  1964;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Wkys  and 
Ibans  shall  alao  report  ebangee  in  Uws  wltb- 
ln tbe  JurlsdietloD  of  that  committee  suffl- 
elent to  reduoe  approprUtiCMis  for  programs 
authortasd  by  that  committee  eo  aa  to  aebiere 
sartnga  in  budget  autbortty  and  outlays  as 
foUowa:  $978,000,000  In  budget  authort^  and 
$994,000,000  in  oetUys  for  flacal  year  1983; 
•1484,000,000  in  budget  autbort^  and 
$1413.000  000  in  outUys  for  flaeal  year  1963: 
and  $1,647,000,000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
•1,6754)00,000  In  outUya  for  flaeal  year  1884. 

Sac.  4.  Tbe  enactment  of  sartngs  required 
by  thU  reecdution  U  crttical  to  tbe  health  of 
tbe  economy  of  tbe  ITation;  and 

bpedltlous  action  on  legtalatlon  pursuant 
to  tbeee  InstructUms  U  crttieal  to  aebiertng 
tbe  sartnga  required  by  thUreeolutlon;  and 

The  Senate  U  committed  to  <«««pif*itig  ae- 
tlon  on  the  sartngs  legislation  rsqnired  by 
this  resolution  at  the  earUeet  poasilde  time: 
sad 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Senate 
ecnunitteee  instmeted  in  section  8(o)(l) 
tluough  (c)(l8)  of  thU  reeduttea  should 
iNgln  dsUbemtloas  on  the  legtsUtloB  tboee 
oonunitteee  are  required  to  report  under  this 
lesMution  as  soon  aa  the  reeolntion  le  aiiissil 
to  in  the  Senate:  and 

It  Is  tbe  farther  eenee  of  the  Senate  tbat 
Senate  eommlttees  aboold  report  tba  lagisU- 
wn  rsqoired  by  metloa  8(o)  of  tbis  naota- 


tlon  aa  agreed  to  in  tbe  Senate,  ezoept  to  the 
extent  tbat  tbe  amounU  referred  to  may  be 
mnrttflert  in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Beprsssntatlies,  by  May  31.  1961. 

8k.  6.  TlM  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  should  rsport  changes  in  Uws 
within  tbe  Jorisdictlon  of  tbat  committee 
wliieh  would  reduoe  the  ooete  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  wbicb  reeult  from  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  Sartngs  in  approprUtlons  and  expend- 
ituree  from  trust  funds  from  such  statutory 
changoa  are  eetimated  to  be  $7004)004X)0  in 
budget  autbortty  and  $1400400400  in  out- 
Uya in  flscal  year  1983;  814)00.000,000  in 
budget  autbortty  and  83,000,0004)00  in  oat- 
Uya in  flacal  year  1083:  and  $14004X)0,000  \n 
budget  autbortty  and  884)00,000400  In  out- 
Uys In  flaeal  year  1984. 

Saa  6.  There  is  eetabllalMd  a  Oongreeelonal 
Fideral  Credit  Budget  for  flscal  year  1983: 

(a)  The  appropriate  lertfa  of  total  Federal 
eiadlt  aetirtty  for  flscal  year  1963  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  851,453.- 
000.000. 

(3)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menta.  888.636400.000. 

(3)  New  aaoondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 8704M3400400. 

(b)  Bassd  on  allocations  of  the  approprUte 
lereU  of  total  Federal  credit  acUrtty  for 
flacal  year  1063  aa  aet  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  thto  aeetlon.  tbe  approprUte  levels  of  new 
direct  loan  obligations,  new  groes  loan 
guarantee  oommltmente,  and  new  eecondary 
loan  guarantee  oommltmente  for  each  func- 
tional category  U  as  foUows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menta.  880,000,000,  of  which  80  ahaU  be  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  oommitmenta. 

(3)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons.  811.183.- 
000.000. 

(B)  Oroes  iww  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
mants.  811.048.000.000,  of  which  80  shaU  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  ocounitmente. 

(3)  Oeneral  Sdenoe.  ^woe.  and  Tech- 
nology (350) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  8144.- 
000400. 

(B)  Oroea  new  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  80.  of  which  80  shaU  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments. 

(4)  Knergy  (270) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlans.  84404.- 
000,000. 

(B)  Gross  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  86402.0004)00.  of  which  80  shaU  be 
asoondary  loan  guarantee  oommltmente. 

(5)  Natural  Beeourcee  and  Bnrtronment 
(800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  834.- 
000.000. 

(B)  Oroea  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  80.  of  which  80  ahaU  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  oommltmente. 

(8)  Agriculture  (850) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlana.  88478.- 
000400. 

(B)  Oraas  new  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
ments.  884874)004)00.  of  which  80  ehaU  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  eommitmenta 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUona.  813488,- 
000400. 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  commitments.  8131,- 
1754)00400,  of  which  8084434)00400  shaU  be 
eeeoodary  loan  guarantee  coflunitiiMnta. 

(8)  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  dlreet  bun  obUgatlons  84754)00,- 
000. 

(B)  OroH  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $14044)004)00.  of  which  $0  shaU  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commitasnts. 

(8)    Community  and   Begl«nal   Dertiop- 
ment  (480) : 
(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona.  88414)00.- 
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(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee 
menta.  81480400400.  of  wbleb  80 
aeoondary  loan  guarantee  eoouiitments. 

(10)  Bdooatkm.   Training, 
and  Social  Scrrtoas  (500) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatloos.  814M^ 
0004)00.  ^^  ^^ 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee  oommlt- 
mente. 86.197400400,  of  whieb  8800400400 
ahaU  be  aeoondary  loan  guarantee  cceamit- 
menta. 

(11)  Health  (060): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatloas.  808400.- 
000. 

(B)  Orosa  iMw  loan  guarantee  ooauatt- 
ments.  81754)004)00.  of  which  80  shaQ  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  oommltmente. 

(13)  Incoow  Secortty  (000) : 

/wi^"^  ****  •'*■  ohUgatlooa,  83408.- 
0004X10. 

(B)    Oroee  new  loan  guarantee  eonatt- 

mente.  817.446400400.  of  wbldi  80  «»»««i  be 

eecondary  loan  guarantee  oommitmenta. 

(13)  Veterans'    Beneflte 
(700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  oldlgatlons.  8848400.- 

(B)  Oroee  new  loan  guarantee  eonmtt- 
mente,  874634)004)00,  of  which  80  shall  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  oommitmenta 

( 14)  Administration  of  Jostlee  (780) : 

(A)  Hew  direct  loan  obUgattone.  80. 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee 
ments,  80,  of  wlxich  80  shall  be 
loan  guarantee  oonunitmente. 

(15)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800) : 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlans.  8314)00.- 
000.  ^^ 

(B)  Oroas  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 831400.000,  of  which  80  shaU  be  eec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  commitmente. 

(16)  General  Purpoee  Fleeal  *— «-»— «~ 
(860) :  i-..T-r 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlans.  8145400,- 
000. 

(B)  Oroas  new  loan  guarantee  oommit- 
ments,  87564)004)00.  of  wliicb  80  ehaU  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  oommitmenta. 

(17)  Tntereet  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlana,  80. 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee  ooountt- 
ments,  $0.  of  which  80  shaU  be  secondary 
loan  gitarantee  oommitmante. 

(18)  Undistrtbuted  dbetttng  Becetnta 
(060) :  ^ 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatloiM,  80. 

(B)  Oroae  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 80.  of  wblch  $0  dMU  be  eecondary 
loan  guarantee  oommitmenta. 

(19)  Off-Budget  Agendee: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obllgatlona.  86.414.- 
000.000. 

(B)  Oroes  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 85.1454)00400,  of  wblch  80  shaU  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  ccouxdtmenta. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  fiiiigiiiss  that 
the  Preeldent  through  admlnistrattve  »''*»fff 
should  limit  In  flacal  year  1983  total  Fed- 
eral Flnandng  Bank  origination  of  direct 
loans  guaranteed  by  other  Fsderal  agendee 
to  816,4f0400400:  and  Federal  Flnandng 
Bank  purrbaeee  of  loen  awiiis  from  FMeral 
agencies  to  864314004)00.  n  to  tbe  further 
sense  of  Congrees  tttat  direct  borrowing 
transactions  of  Federal  agendee  ebould  be. 
to  the  martmiim  extent  poeeible.  reetrlcted 
to  tbe  Federal  Flnandng  Bank. 

Sac.  7.  It  shall  not  be  In  ordsr  tn  tbe  Houee 
or  the  Senate  during  flscal  yean  1881  and 
1983  to  consider  any  bUl.  reaolutlan.  or 
amendment  authortxlng  new  dlreet  loan  ob- 
Ugatlons or  new  loan  guarantee  oonunltmenta 
unless  that  bill,  reeolutton.  or  amendment 
also  prortdes  that  tbe  authortty  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  sbaU  be  effective  only 
to  such  extent  or  in  such 
contained  in  appropriation  Acta. 


Sac.  8.  NO  blU  or  reeolntlOB  prortding  i 
badget  autbortty  tot  flacal  yaar  1888  er  pro- 
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J  Mitbartty 
401(e)  (a)(0)  of  **>•  C-^ 

te  w  NBort  by  a  oomnlttM  or  rabeoBUBlt- 
I^^nSowtto  Mottoa  m  oC  Um  Bud|*t 
Ajft  AaU  IM  aBioIlad  onta  OongraH  hM  oott- 
-  Bd  Bnditt  BMola- 
M  nqmnd  to  be 
„„.— ..,.^aiOo<«h>Ba<HitAet; 
If  m  nonnnnitVm  bill  or  r»conclHatlnn 
both.  H*  nqttli*^  to  1»  T*- 
■wttOD  SlO(e),  untu  Ooafxwi 
;  oetlofi  on  tb«t  bill  or  naolv- 

Bm.  9.  {m)  t%tB  tbo  MUM  of  tb»  OoagrMs 
*!»»>  4as  to  tiM  ttiwrno  rata  of  tntlotlnn  in 
tbo  XJtaltod  au»«  oooBomy.  tho  poiittio  oort- 
oC  n«Hml  ragtUotiana  and 
bo  oonroUy  monltorod  •■ 
( oC  o  pwi— a  of  Oaeal  vaatralat.  ooot-of- 
■iMoM  tharoBoao  ba  a  prlnio 
i  In  davoloplat  botb  ragnlatlona 

m  ordar  to  ooordlnata  the 

aconomlc  Impact  of  ragulatloiia 
_ial  flaeal  poUej.  it  la  tba  aanaa  of 
tbat  tba  Preatdast  ahould  impla- 
Bt  •  "^aro  not  1iillr*«-~'  Imooet"  pcdlcy 
tar  Ita  latiilamia  prowwiHatart  In  tba  ra- 
iiialmlw  ot  flaeal  year  IMl  and  for  nacal 
year  im.  Tbla  ptfler  wUl  laqolia  tba  Preat- 
dmt  to  feaap  aa  aeeoontlnc  for  flaeal  year 
IMl  of  an  now  lacnlatlana  which  have  a  Ble- 
at, iiwaamalili  coat  to  the  eoonoiny- 
^Tlnc  anodlfleatloB  need  not  affaet  tba 
I  aiOA  of  aeoaoMle  activity  aa  tba  ooat- 
■Hij  lagvdatlona.  Tht  Piaaldant  abould 
laatttata  an  aaamptlan  prooadura  to  aaaura 
tba  pconralcatlon  of  raculatlona  nacaeaary 
to  avert  any  munlnant  tbraat  to  haalth  and 
aalMy. 

(b)  n  la  alao  tba  anaa  of  OoncraH  tbat 
tba  Dliantui   of  tba  Oongraealonal  Budget 

J  a  parlodte  "Inflation  aoora- 

'  report  which  ahaU  contain  an  eatl- 
ef  tba  porittvo  or  nevatlTa  ooat-of- 

„: «ble.  of  lofla- 

.  J  to  dato  In  the  current  aaeelon 
ef  OoBcreaa.  Iba  report  ahall  alao  Indicate 
Cor  oadk  MU.  proeapily  aftw  it  la  reported  by 

(1)  n  la  Jndfad  to  have  no  algnlflcant  poal* 
teo  or  iiatalUa  lnveet  on  coat  of  living: 

(t)  It  la  Jiirtgail  to  have  a  poaltlve  or  nega- 
ttva  ooat-of-Uvtng  impact  on  the  amount 
i|rf  orl  iB  tonne  of  botb  dollar  amoonta 
and  niiaiiga  in  tba  Owiamwar  Price  Index;  or 

(g)  tt  IB  Judged  Ukely  to  beve  a  algnlflcant 
pualUve  or  negative  tanpaet  on  coet  of  Uvtng, 
bat    tbe    amount    cannot    be    determined 


tHJiaCWB  OF  HEARINGB 

oar  aouM  amb  AncnnerBATiox 

Ur.  MAIBZAS.  Ifr.  Pregktait.  I  wUb 
to  gnnnwnco  tbat  tbe  Omunlttee  on 
Bnlag  and  Adnlnlgtntlan  will  meet  on 
TteHkr,  Uaj  S.  IMl.  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
m  ol  the  RoHdl  Senate  Offloe  Bulldlnc 
to  eoaUnne  tweilin  teitliiMwy  on  Berate 
Ileeuimtoi  at.  whlAjrofiOm  for  tde- 
TMon  and  radto  covet  ace  of  the  pr>- 
I  of  the  Senate. 


Ifr.  BCATBIA8.  Ur.  Preeldent.  the 
Oommtttee  on  Rnlee  and  AdmlntotnUton 
wm  hold  a  heazlnc  on  llitmday.  Maj  7. 
IMl.  at  10  ajn.  in  loom  SOI  Bugidl 
SKiato  OOee  Bulldlnc  to  enunhie  the 
Impaet  of  eleetlan  nii^  media  prolee- 
tlone  of  election  reenlti  prior  to  the  doe- 
ln«  of  poOi  In  eome  Statee.  Tbe  commit- 
tee wffl  hear  teettmongr  on  thte  lerae  from 
I  of  Congnei,  Stato  etoettan  of - 
■meentattvee  of  the  broadeaat 
. .  and  other  wltneeMe.  Tbe  oom- 
atttee  will  aleo  consider  Tarioue  kitfala- 


ttve  propoeak  (&  65.  8.  66.  &  67.  and  8. 
66)  proiyldlnc  for  uniform  poU  doslnc 
tlmee  nationwide,  prohibiting  tbe  releaee 
of  election  results  until  an  poUs  are 
closed,  and  "t^nginy  election  day  to 
Sunday  In  1M3.  1M4.  1M6,  and  IMS. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 


OM  aaaaAiLTtna,  iroiazRov,  un 


Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  tbe  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  autborlBed  to  meet  during  tbe  session 
of  tbe  Senate  from  Monday.  May  4, 
tbroui^  Friday.  May  0.  for  tbe  purpoee 
of  n>"*<"g  up  tbe  farm  bm. 

Ttie  PRESIDINa  OtFFICSR.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

aXTBOOMXimB  OK  TBB  UMnMATtOII  OW  POWBta 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  tbe  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
laed  to  meet  during  the  session  oi  tbe 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  6.  to  hold  a 
bearing  on  S.  823.  a  till  to  provide  for 
payment  of  losses  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  tbe  ban  on  tbe  use  of  tbe  chemical 
THIS  in  apparel,  fabric  yarn,  or  fiber. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

auaoomciTTSs  om  toxic  aoaerAMcea  axd 
mvaoincBrrAL  ovxaaioKT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  Subcommit- 
tee on  Toxic  Substances  azkd  Envlran- 
mental  Oversight  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thoriaed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  5,  to  ccm- 
slder  four  authorisations  UIls-^BDviron- 
ment  Reeearch  and  Develc^ment,  T8CA, 
Noise,  and  CEQ. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'V^tbout 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

avnwMOfi'  *^¥  oif  onmnoATioiva 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  tbe  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  mvestlgatlons  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  be 
allowed  to  meet  during  the  sessian  of 
tbe  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  13  and 
Thursday,  May  14  to  hold  oversight 
bearings  on  home  health  care  operators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  (Hdered. 

coMmrRx  oir  ooicMxacs,  ansiifg,  amo 
TaAMeroaiATioir 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(x>sent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporto- 
tion  be  authorised  to  meet  during  the 
sessian  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  international  tourism  promotion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITTONAL  GrTATEMENTS 


THE  HEMPtKI  PROCESS  AND  MA- 
DKDP-SOVIET  HYPOCRISY  AND 
OBSTRUCTION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Madrid 
review  session  of  the  Conference  en  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe — ^the 


Hdslnki  accord*— will  shortly  reconvene 
for  what  we  hope  will  be  Ito  concluding 
set  of  meetings.  The  May  5  opening  date 
will  mark  the  seventh  oumth  the  con- 
ference has  been  In  session  at  Madrid. 

As  a  newly  appointed  member  of  the 
U.S.  Commtelon  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation In  Europe,  I  think  some  obser- 
vations on  the  Hdslnkl  procees.  its  past 
and  future,  are  appropriate  before  tbe 
next  session  begins. 

The  united  States  and  other  Western 
ddegations  have  maintained  throuihoot 
the  negotiaticHis  that  any  agreement  at 
Madrid  must  be  balanced;  that  Is.  It 
must  provide  for  equal  progress  In  all 
the  major  areas  covered  by  the  nnsl 
Act.  I  fully  support  this  position.  If  the 
United  Stetes  is  to  agree  to  language 
promoting  the  security  goals  of  badcet  I, 
then  the  agreement  mlist  also  contain 
language  which  wiU  give  a  comparable 
degree  of  support  to  the  economic  and 
scientific  cooperation  goals  of  basket  U; 
to  the  human  contacts  and  other  pro- 
visions of  basket  m:  and  in  particular  to 
the  goals  of  principle  vn— the  basle 
statement  on  human  righto  in  the  Hd- 
sinki  document. 

Thus  far  at  Bladrid.  there  has  been 
extensive  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
holding  a  meeting  under  C8CE  ausj^tees 
to  dtscusB  security  Issues.  I  believe  tbat 
such  a  meeting  could  be  useful  if  tbe 
agenda  is  carefully  drawn  and  if  the 
criteria  developed  by  the  United  Stetes 
and  its  NATO  allies  are  accepted. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  meeting  must 
require  balance  in  other  areas  of  the 
Final  Act.  Meetings  of  experts  on  human 
rights  and  human  contacto,  as  pnwosed 
by  the  United  States  and  some  other 
Western  countries  would  constitute  an 
important  element  of  that  balance. 

The  Western  nations  have  consist- 
ently insisted  on  this  kind  of  balance 
throughout  the  hlBt(»7  of  the  Helsinki 
process.  Much  of  the  original  impetus  for 
the  first  conference,  which  many  of  us 
in  the  United  Stetes  viewed  with  some 
trepidation,  came  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  effwt  to  achieve  certain  security 
goals  including  Western  acceptance  of 
post- World  Wto-  n  Eiir(q)ean  borders,  an 
Issue  of  only  historical  consequence  to 
some  but  one  of  great  symbolism  and  real 
significance  to  the  Russians. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the 
Western  stetes  have  insisted  on  a  bal- 
anced approach  and  have  consistently 
and  effectively,  though  not  always  suc- 
cessfully fought  to  focus  the  world's  at- 
tention at  Helsinki,  then  Belgrade,  and 
now  Madrid,  on  our  agenda  as  well.  And 
our  agenda  has  been  a  human  rights  and 
a  human  contacto  agenda;  (me  intended 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  peoples 
of  E^Bstem  Europe  the  righto  and  liber- 
ties usually  guaranteed  them  in  their 
own  constitutions  but  denied  them  in 
fact,  and  to  make  clear  this  denial  and 
suppressim  in  the  starkest  terms. 

Through  these  periodic  review  f  ora.  tbe 
Eastern  European  nations  quite  prop- 
erly have  been  held  to  an  exacting  stand- 
ard, and  the  hypocrisy  of  their  words 
in  the  face  of  their  actions  has  been 
made  clear  to  all  the  world.  In  doing  so 
the  West  has  laid  bare  the  fundamental 
difference  we  have  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  a  difference  that  transcends  eoo- 
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nomle  and  poUtleal  Incompatlbflltlee  but 
Is  rooted  In  tbe  way  we  peroeive  the  In- 
dividual and  bis  role  In  society.  Hie  H«I- 
slnkl  process  has  made  this  difference 
clear  and  has  helped  to  rtlsUngiilah  the 
different  paths  that  face  a  new  nation  on 
tbe  road  to  development. 

The  Helsinki  process  has  also  drama- 
tiied  the  suooess  and  failure  of  these  dif- 
ferent paths.  The  Western  approach,  re- 
flecting a  faith  and  confidence  In  the  In- 
genuity, persistence,  and  determination 
of  the  individual,  has  produced  relatively 
free  and  prosperous  economies  com- 
pared to  t^  cloeed  and  tinifletl  eoooo- 
mles  of  Eastern  Burt^e.  It  Is  noteworthy, 
and  ironic,  that  those  Marxist  economies 
that  have  made  the  most  progress.  Yu- 
goslavia and  more  recently  Hungary, 
have  been  the  least  orthodox  and  most 
Innovative  in  their  ainvoacb. 

In  short,  there  are  lessons  in  these 
different  models  of  development,  and  the 
Helsinki  process  has  idayed  an  eeaentlal 
rtde  in  teaching  them. 

Still  the  most  significant  Issues 
through  the  process,  however.  Is  the 
Soviet  Uhl(m  itself,  Ite  presence,  and  Ite 
policies  lurtlng  behind  Ita  surrogates. 
It  has  not  been  a  benign  presence,  and 
its  policies  have  not  been  benevolent, 
m  fact,  the  Sovleto  have  consistently 
violated  both  the  letter  and  the  spblt  of 
the  commltmente  made  orlaJnaUy  In 
Helsinki  in  all  three  of  the  Final  Act's 
baskets. 

Although  I  do  not  expect  It.  tbe  Soviete 
could  fadlitete  the  negotiation  of  a 
meaningful  document  at  Madrid  by 
bringing  their  practices  Into  Une  with 
their  promises. 

At  Helsinki,  the  Sovleto  promised  to 
"refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  p(dltl- 
cal  Independence  of  any  stato." 

Since  Helsinki,  they  have  launched  a 
full-scale  Invaston  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  and  used  their  military 
forces  to  threaten  the  peace  and  stability 
of  central  Eimve  itself. 

At  Helsinki,  the  Soviet  Uhlon  promised 
to  "promoto  the  effective  exercise  of  dvll. 
political,  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
other  righto  and  freedoms  which  derive 
from  the  Inherent  dignity  of  the  human 
person"  and  they  confirmed  "the  riu^t  <rf 
the  individual  to  know  and  act  upon  his 
righto  and  duties  to  this  fldd." 

Since  HelstoU.  they  have  continued  to 
arrest  persons  for  crimes  such  as  pub- 
Ushing  ideas  without  prior  government 
approval  or  practictog  a  rdigion.  and 
they  have  imprisoned  persons  such  as  the 
courageous  Helsinki  monit(««  who  sought 
to  "know  and  act  upon  their  rigjito." 

Soviet  fuUlUment  ci  ite  previous  agree- 
mento  Is  the  first  step  to  building  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  Such  fulfiUment.  however, 
would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
Soviet  Union's  pest  record. 


SInee  the  beglnnhig  of  the  HUstaikl 
process,  the  Sovleto  have  tried  to  use  ito 
security  dimenslan  as  a  forum  to  spread 
prcgiagiuida  for  furthering  security  to 
EunKw.  Such  ideas  are  totended  to  make 
the  Soviet  Union  appear  peace-loving 
end  cooperative.  But  to  reality,  they  are 


empty  gestures.  These  propagandlstic 
tf  arts  culminated  recently  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  oonferenoe  on  military  d^ 
tento  and  disarmament  to  Europe  to 
take  place  after  the  Madrid  meeting. 
This  idea  was  originally  announced  at  a 
Wanaw  Fact  Itoeign  lOnleters'  meeting 
to  Dwcwnher  1979  and  was  subsequently 
proposed  by  Poland  at  the  Madrid  review 
meeting  to  November  1980. 

An  evamlnatton  of  theee  proposals — 
by  the  same  country  which  tovaded  and 
continues  to  occupy  Afghanlston  and 
v^iicb  today  stands  poised  on  the  borders 
of  Poland—underlines  their  emptiness 
and  hypocriiy.  Fotemoet  among  the  So- 
viet ideas  is  a  nonaggression  pact  to  con- 
sist of  a  treaty  sii^ied  by  all  tbe  Helsinki 
signatories  on  the  non-first-use  of  etther 
conventional  or  nuclear  weapons  to  solv- 
ing disputes.  The  use  of  Soviet  troops 
and  armamento  to  Afghanistan  clearly 
undermines  the  sincerity  of  Soviet  sup- 
port for  this  pact. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  freestng  the 
membership  of  both  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact,  a  measure  clearly  totended  to 
undermine  expected  Spanish  entry  toto 
NATO  while  having  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  Warsaw  Pact  which  has  no  pros- 
peeto  of  new  members — at  least  volun- 
tary ones— to  sight.  A  third  idea-in- 
tended to  affect  constituencies  to 
Western  Europe  concemed  over  UjB. 
medium-range  tni«fito«  placement — 
stipulates  that  no  nuclear  weapons  of 
any  kind  should  be  placed  on  the  terri- 
tory of  any  coimtry  v^ilch  does  not  at 
present  possess  such  weapons. 

At  Madrid,  the  xnuted  States  and  Ito 
NATO  allies  have  supported  the  French 
idea  for  a  post-Madrid  Conference  on 
Disarmament  to  Europe  (CDE).  This 
proposed  conference,  to  be  dosdy  linked 
to  the  Hdsinki  process,  would  con- 
sider new  oonfldence-buUding  measures 
(CSM's)  which  build  upon  those  already 
to  the  nnal  Act,  such  as  prior  notifica- 
tion of  major  troop  maneuvers  and 
movemente  and  tovltations  of  military 
observers  to  witness  those  maneuvers. 
By  concentrating  on  confidence-building 
measures  whleh  promote  tbe  growth  d 
confidence  and  security  at  basie  levels 
of  mflltaiy  actlvltgr,  tbe  imited  States 
and  ite  Western  allies  hope  to  make  a 
real  contrlbutton  to  furthering  trans- 
parency of  military  actions  and.  therdby, 
diminish  distrust  and  tension  of  Europe. 

The  Rnench  Conference  proposal  has 
four  basic  prlndides.  First  and  foremost, 
an  confidence-building  measures  adopted 
diBing  this  proposed  conference  must  be 
apidicable  to  an  of  Europe,  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  thus 
lneludin«  an  of  the  Euit>pean  part  (tf  tbe 
Soviet  Uhlon.  This  would  mark  a  signifi- 
cant imivovement  over  vrtiat  is  now  to 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  prior  notifi- 
cation of  major  mlUtary  maneuvers 
over  36.000  troops,  which  is  iwpilcable 
only  to  the  250  kilometers  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritfvy  bordering  other  European  paitlc- 
ipatfng  states.  The  other  three  criteria 
to  the  French  mandate  are  that  these 
new  measures  must  be  mlUtarily  signifl- 
eant,  verifiable  and  ptditicany  obliga- 
tory. 

As  part  of  tbe  so-called  peace  IntUa- 
ttve  launched  at  the  26th  Party  Congress 


to  VMwuary.  Ctaatnnan  uiviliuev  Indi- 
cated that  the  Soviet  Union  would  oon- 
slder  expaiHltog  thesone  of  apidlcability 
to  the  Urals  if  corresponding  measures 
were  taken  by  the  West,  partlculazly  by 
the  milted  States  and  Canada.  In  the 
intervening  wedcs.  the  Sovleta  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  daborato  on  Just 
what  they  mean  by  these  "oommensu- 
rato"  or  "corresponding"  measures  by 
thsWest. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
made  it  dear  to  the  Sovleta  that  they 
will  not  consider  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  North  America  to  be  subject  to 
Ftoal  Act  CBM  provisians  stooe  these 
apply  spedfleaUy  only  to  military  activi- 
ties on  the  European  continent. 

Soviet  rductanoe  to  explato  their  con- 
cept of  corremondlng  Western  obliga- 
tions calls  toto  question  the  seriousness 
of  Brezhnev^  totest  peace  proposals. 
Unless  tbe  Sovleta  are  willing  to  come 
forward  with  concrete  explanations  on 
this  key  issue,  thdr  latest  "concession" 
win  have  to  be  dismissed  as  the  same 
ktod  of  propaganda  that  has  made  up 
the  history  of  Soviet  security  pnHMsals 
to  tbe  Helsinki  process. 

At  the  Madrid  meeting  ttsdf .  ttie  So- 
viet ddegation  keeps  rtferring  to  tbe 
"lieace-lovlng  action"  of  the  Soviet 
Union  undertaken  at  the  26th  Party 
Congress.  Yet.  as  so  often  with  Soviet 
rhetoric,  these  initiatives  have  resulted 
to  no  action,  only  words.  Action  would 
entaU  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  It  would  mean  tbe 
withdrawal  of  thousands  of  Warsaw 
Pact  troc^w  now  endrcllng  and  threat- 
ening Poland.  It  would  mean,  as  stated 
expUdtly  to  the  HdstoU  Ftoal  Act.  the 
prior  notification  of  both  large-  and 
smaU-scale  maneuvers,  such  as  the  un- 
notified and  lengthy  Warsaw  Pact  ma- 
neuvers Just  ending  to  Poland.  These  ac- 
tions are  not  hwpenlng.  The  presence 
of  thousands  of  Warsaw  Pact  troops 
around  Poland,  the  holding  of  protanged 
maneuvers  inside  that  country  and  tbe 
continuing  war  to  Afghanistan  dearly 
shows  that  the  totest  Soviet  peace  toitla- 
tives.  like  their  predecessors,  are  nothing 
more  than  empty  pnwaganda  gestures. 
BUKAv  amwn  AMs  BASKBr  m 

The  Soviet  record  of  compliance  with 
tiie  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Hd- 
slnkl  Final  Act  is  dismaL  Hie  Soviet 
Government  has  continnaUy  and  bU- 
tantly  disregarded  the  pledge  contained 
to  prtodple  vn  of  basket  I — to  "re^?ect 
human  ri^to  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." Ito  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
basket  m— to  farilltote  family  reuni- 
fication, emigration  and  travel,  to  im- 
prove woridng'conditions  for  Joumalista 
and  to  ease  restzlctians  on  the  Itow  of  to- 
formaUon— has  been  equally  poor.  The 
rate  of  emigration  has  dedtoed  signlfl- 
eantly;  Jamming  of  Western  radto 
broadcaste  niilcb  had  been  disconttoued 
since  the  initial  negotiations  on  tbe 
Final  Act  have  been  renewed:  Western 
corxeonndento  have  been  subjected  to 
aU  forms  of  totimldatton;  and  the  litany 
of  political  prisoners  grows  longer  every 
day. 

Deqilto  the  eonflrmatian  centolnfd  to 
the  Rnal  Act  that  organltatinnw  and  to- 
dlvldoals  have  a  "rdevant  and  positive 
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fol*  to  phor  In  ecmtfflmtliis"  to  the  foals 
of  ttM  HdHnkl  AcTMinante.  effort*  tv 
flOfvM  iltlwni  to  mflnttor  their  Oovcm- 
BMBt^  oonpUanoe  with  the  Final  Act 
hat*  mat  with  brutal  reprietan  At 
f'eeeat.  there  are  51  Imprlaonad  Hel- 
■inld  moBttors  In  the  Soviet  ITnlon.  Many 
of  thaea  brmve  men  and  women  are  wdl- 
known  In  the  Weit:  uri  Orlov.  the 
foonder  and  leader  of  the  liOaoow 
Oroop;  AnatolT  aieharaniky.  the  Jew- 
lih  aettvlat  and  f oondlnc  membo-  of  the 
Oroop;  mrkola  Rodenko,  the 
>of  the xnoalnlan  Oroup;  and  Vlk- 
toraePitkue.  a  foondlnc  member  of  the 
nrihtnlrl  Qma»  In  Uthnanla.  Othors, 
wUle  eqiialtr  oouzaceoue.  have  eecaped 
the  •potUi^t  of  Western  attention  but 
not.  unlOrtunattiy.  the  wrath  of  eovlet 
nfllflali  IfOet  raoently.  on  AfvU  and, 
ST-yoar-old  IMlana  Oelpova,  a  member 
of  Vb»  MOeoow  WfiattiM  ifonltoiing 
Group,  wee  eenteneed  to  5  jreai*  In  a  la- 
bor camp  to  be  followed  by  another  5 
yean  In  internal  oodle.  Ttae  only  crime 
Mk.  Oripova  and  her  coilea«iwe  commit- 
ted was  to  take  seriously  the  guarantee 
wn«t»hiaH  In  the  Helsinki  Acreenusit 
that  persons  have  the  "rlsht  to  know  and 
act  upon  their  rtchts." 

Anothsr  reosnt  reprentve  actloo  was 
ttw  arrest  of  March  17  of  Russian  work- 
er Anatoly  Mkrehenka  a  prominent  hu- 
man rtghts  acthist  and  the  author  <rf 
"My  Testimony,"  the  llzst  expose  of  the 
post-Stallnlst  labor  camps.  Marchenko— 
who  sofleis  from  a  chronic  bleeding 
wcler  hail  already  spent  14  years  In  8o- 
vlsC  camps.  Tragically,  Marchenko  Is  but 
the  latest  vkstim  bi  the  Soviet  drive 
agalnsk  supporters  of  workers'  rights  In 
the  Soviet  Unkm.  Other  such  advocates 
recently  imprisoned  include  ickhall 
Knkobaka,  Bvgeny  Businnikov,  VlktOT 
Nttdpdov.  Vadtan  Konovallkhln.  Romen 
KOstertn.  Oennady  BogoUubov  and  Vas- 
sUy  Radntricy.  On  January  6  of  this 
year.  Ukrainian  engineer  Aleksel  Nltki- 
tln  was  declared  "tosane"  and  is  now 
lueareeiated  in  the  same  psychiatric 
honiltal  a*  Ukrainian  miner  and  tree 
trade  unionist  Vladtmlr  Klebanov. 

At  tiw  now-recessed  Madrid  meeting 
of  the  Cool  ecence  on  Security  and  Coop- 
ssatlon  to  Europe,  the  UjB.  delegatian — 
Jotoed  by  nearty  aU  other  Western  na- 
tkms  stMiigly  condemned  the  Soviet 
union  for  ttieee  and  other  human  rights 
abuses.  Hie  American  dekgatlon  re- 
peatedly streaied  the  importance  of  hu- 
rliiits  to  the  devdopment  and 
I  of  genuine  cooperatlop  and 
sacuilty  to  Bnrope.  Hie  Soviet  ddegatlop 
I  pot  on  notice  that  the  United  Stotes 
tossed  would  insist 
I  to  the  human  rights  snd 
Id.  to  addition  to  the 
BtfUtory  security  and  economic  areas. 

Mr.  Fraaldsnt.  I  think  we  an  under- 
stand that  this  kind  of  progress  Is  not 
gotog  to  h^iyni  aimpiy  ifffffatttB  ife 
would  Uke  It  to  occur.  Indeed,  more  often 
than  not  ov  efforts  to  this  direction  ap- 
pear to  run  up  against  a  tarl^  widL  There 
are,  howavar,  small  victories  that  make 
the  effort  worthwhile,  and  there  may 
wea  be  larger  ■ueeessta  we  will  never 
know  ahotit  to  Uiiiib  of  preventing  even 
worse  aetlans  from  taking  place.  Sven 
without  victories,  however,  the  effort  is 


worth  the  time  and  ooet.  It  Is  worth  It 
because  once  agato  we  are  showing  the 
difference  between  a  free  society  and  a 
represeed  one  and  we  are  '"*""g  that 
difference  clear  to  the  entire  world.  like 
tossing  a  pebble  toto  a  pool  of  water,  we 
are  making  ripples  that  will  touch  mil- 
lions of  people  all  over  the  world,  in  do- 
ing 80  we  set  an  example  that  may  pro- 
duce change  and  may  save  lives,  and  that 
iB  worth  any  cost  and  any  effort.* 


PISTOLS  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Washington  Star  carried  an 
important  series  of  articles  by  Mary 
Tliomton  and  Phil  Oafley  on  the  hand- 
gun control  issue  and  the  activities  of 
the  gun  lobby. 

The  series,  entitled,  "Pistols  and  Poli- 
tics," Is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  is- 
sue now  before  the  Cwigress,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  prtoted  to  the  Ricosb. 
The  arUdes  follow: 
(Prom  the  W—Mngton  Star.  Apr.  37,  IMl] 
Pbtol  Contsoi,  EirxiaxB  Dbaw  Bkao  on 
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(By  PbU  Osllsy  snd  U»rj  Thornton) 

■wy  60  mlnut«a  »n  Ani«rlc*n  U  kUlad  by 
a  pUtoI.  On  F*b.  6.  ia-f»kr-old  K«rln  An- 
daraon  of  Ctalcago  took  hla  plsos  In  tbla  ats- 
tlstlosl  cstagory. 

He  waa  klllad  while  walking  home  from 
achool,  when  be  happened  into  the  line  of 
flia  during  a  atreet  ahootlng  over  a  $S0  gam- 
bling debt. 

In  WaablngtoB.  9-y««r-oId  Darrlok  Jobn- 
aon'a  tlma  came  on  April  11.  Fradarlck  Wild- 
er, age  4.  found  hla  father'a  loaded  pistol 
under  a  pUlow.  He  shot  Johnson  In  the  head 
while  their  parenta  ate  a  flah  dinner  In  an- 
other room. 

Tou  will  rarely  hear  theae  namea — or  the 
namna  of  moat  of  the  other  10,000  Americans 
killed  by  plstola  each  year — mentioned  in 
debate  over  platol  controla. 

It  waa  not  Kevin  Anderaon'a  death  but  the 
aaaaaalnatlon  attempt  against  Prealdent 
Heagan  that  moved  Rep.  Henry  J.  Hyde,  a 
Republican  from  Chicago,  to  soften  hla  long- 
standing oppoaltkm  to  any  fonn  of  leglala- 
tUm  to  control  piatola. 

And  Darrtek  Johnaon'a  death  did  not  light 
up  the  awttchboarda  of  the  Tarloua  groupa 
promoting  platol  controla,  or  bring  In  a  flood 
of  «iw*T«M^i  contributions  from  alekened 
Amarlcana.  the  way  John  Lennon'a  murder 
did. 

Prom  IBOS,  when  Prealdent  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy waa  saaaaslnatBrl  with  a  rifle,  through 
isao  more  than  S8a,000  Americana  of  aU  agea 
wan  klllad  by  gtmflre.  including  170,000 
murdera.  an  equal  number  of  aulcldea  and 
48.000  accidental  abootlnga. 

They  were,  for  the  moat  part,  the  nobodlea. 
It  took  the  aaaaaslnatlnna  of  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  to  per- 
suade OoBgraaa  to  paaa  the  19S8  Oun  Con- 
trol Act,  a  meaaure  that  crltlca  aay  la  rid- 
dled with  loopholaa  that  mock  the  word 
"control"  In  ita  name. 

That  email  atep  did  nothing  to  slow  the 
pmllferatlon  of  platols  in  this  country:  An 
estimated  65  '««iH"w  are  in  circulation,  and 
the  number  Ineraeeea  at  the  rate  of  a.6  mll- 
Vanmtb.  year. 

What  the  act  did  do  waa  to  galvanlaa  and 
"t"»««"«^  the  ao-called  gun  loMy — the  orga- 
nised eupport  for  unlleanaed  and  iinllmlt.ert 
distribution  of  plstola.  The  pistol  lobby  haa 
helped  anufl  out  every  control  propoaal  to 
come  before  Congraea  alnce  1968. 

Led  by  the  high-powered,  1 A  million  mem- 
ber NStknal  Rtfla  AaaoeUUon.  the  pistol 
lobby  9«Dda  mllllnna  of  doUan  to 


kton  wbo  fSU  Its  pntty 
tast,  to  provide  legal  aertatanoe  to  panou 
charged  with  gun  law  violations  and  to  hold 
the  11ns  against  wliat  it  oonaldera  the  alight- 
eat  Infringement  on  the  rlghta  of  gun 
owners. 

When  It  comaa  to  watching  Oongreea,  the 
pistol  lobbyla  eye  is  on  the  qiarrow. 

In  1978,  for  example,  it  suooeesfuUy  op- 
poeed  a  proposed  federal  ragiOaUon  that 
would  hav*  required  a  almple  safety  warn- 
ing on  certain  sinmiintt.lon  boxea.  Jlore  re- 
cently, the  MBA  helped  stamp  out  an  anu- 
temriam  measure  in  Oongreea  that  would 
hav*  nqulrad  the  manufaeturera  of  explo- 
alvas  to  put  oolor-oodsd  eblpa  called  tagganU 
into  their  produota  to  make  it  easier  for 
authorltlea  to  trace  the  aource  of  bombs. 
The  NBA  charged  that  tagganta  had  not  been 
proved  aaf a. 

The  pistol  lobby  has  now  drawn  a  bead 
on  the  1988  Oun  Control  Act  ItaeU.  and  on 
the  lawla  chief  enforcer — tbe  Tteaaury  De- 
partment's Bureau  at  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Fiiaeiiiii  An  HBA-baeked  bill  q;>onaored  by 
Sen.  Jamee  IfcClure,  B-Idaba  and  Bqt. 
Harold  Volkmer,  D-Mo.,  would  weaken  the 
act  and  clamp  new  restrlctlona  on  the  en- 
forcement powers  of  BATT,  which  the  MRA 
acctiaee  of  haraaslng  "lav-abiding"  cltiaans. 

The  attempt  on  Rsaganli  Uf*  on  Bfaroh  M 
haa  done  nothing  to  aoften  the  prealdenfs 
longatandlng  oiyorttlon  to  platol  control 
laws.  Reagan  remalna  a  member  in  good 
atandlng  of  the  NRA  and  aubacribea  to  Ita 
position  that  auch  lawa  would  be  ignored  by 
criminals. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  attack  on  Reagan  has 
tottdied  off  a  new  round  of  debate  on  the 
laaue  of  platol  controls.  Despite  an  IntenslTS 
effort  by  the  pistol  lobby  to  keep  the  incident 
from  spooking  ita  congresalonal  alllee,  the 
shock  of  John  W.  Rinckley'a  alleged  attempt 
to  commit  the  ultimate  "Saturday  Night 
Spedal"  crime  may  have  caused  some  hair- 
line cracka  in  the  ranka  of  pistol  control 
opponents. 

Senate  Judiciary  Coomilttee  Chairman 
Strom  Thurmond,  for  example,  now  says  b« 
will  consider  legislation  to  close  a  major 
loophole  in  the  1988  lav — a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  parts  that  are  used  to  aaaem- 
ble  dieap  pistols  in  this  country.  Hlnckleyl 
.aa-oallber  rercdver,  which  he  purchssed  for 
847  at  Roeky^  Pawn  Shop  in  Dallas,  was  aa- 
aemhled  in  a  Miami  gun  factory  from  parts 
made  in  Weet  Oermany. 

Another  algn  ootnea  from  Sen.  Jamaa 
Abdnor.  B-SJ}..  who  defeated  Uberal  Demo- 
crat Oeorge  MoOovem  with  the  atrong  back- 
ing of  tbs  NBA.  Abdnor  said  he  still  believes 
pistol  control  laws  would  be  "a  waste  of 
time,"  but  the  ease  with  which  Hinckley 
bought  hla  pistol  and  ezploetve  "Derastator" 
bullets  has  left  him  wondering  if  maybe 
there  should  be  a  waiting  period  for  pur- 
chasing a  plstoL 

Also,  Abdnor,  who  co-aponaored  the  Mb- 
Clure-Volkmer  bill  last  year,  appears  to  bs 
wavering  on  how  far  Oongreea  ahould  go  Is 
tampering  with  the  gun  lawa  already  on  the 
book. 

The  Senator,  who  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  co-aponaor  the  aame  bill  this 
year,  aald  in  a  recent  Interview  that  the 
McClurs-VoIkmer  propoeal  might  "go  too 
far  the  other  way,  now  that  we're  looking  at 
It  eenatbly.  .  .  .  I'm  mixed  up  on  how  far  we 
ahould  go,  but  law  enforcement  la  big  with 
me  right  now." 

Abdnor  wants  tough  mandatary  aastteDC- 
Ing  for  aU  crimes  Invcdvlng  tb»  use  ot  fli«- 
arms— a  eentfanent  embraced  by  Sen.  Bd- 
vard  M.  Kennedy,  D-Maaa.,  and  Bap.  Fet« 
Rodlno.  D-N.J.,  in  the  pistol  control  taUl 
they  Introduced  April  9. 

"They  ought  to  be  put  in  the  elenwner  eo 
far  back  they  hav*  to  feed  them  with  a 
allncrtwt,"  aald  Abdnor  of  orimtnskls  wbo. 
aonnrdli^  to  the  NBA.  have  given  p(Mols  a 
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vtoob  tboo^t  H  wortovhils  to 
requli*  a  health  vamlng  on  a  pack  ct  elgB>- 
iwttss.  in  the  past  baa  bssa  imwUllng  even 
to  raqulr*  a  "Keep  Avay  ftom  OhUdrsn" 
warning  on  a  box  of  "Devaa 
0ns  "DsvastaSor"  huUst  Mnllsr  to 
flrsd  at  Praaidsnt  Beagan  sxplodsd  under  sa 
PBI  mlorosoaps. 

Asked    why    Amerloans    nssd    a^loilv* 
bullets  for  thslr  pistols.  Jamas  J.  Tmtbm 
etone,  director  ot  legsl  affsti*  tor  tb*  1IBA% 
InstStute    U    LeglslaiUv*    Aotlon.    rapUad: 
"Self  dafenaa." 

Be  added,  '^ttisre  is  no  sacb  tlilag  as  a 
good  buUet  or  a  bad  boUst.  A  gon  has  ae 
aoul.  It  U  not  morally  good  or  bad." 

Perbapa  the  aams  aigumsat  osa  bs  swds 

'    deadly 


^Ssr^Hif^lSl'^'irroS:  s;utr:srs';s:«^ca"rxs:':;;: 

iiisaastnsa  on  the  msrksc  nsir  aa  psgas     ^,.  „^  ..  ^  .^^^^  ^,  ._...  ,.  „ 


offer  a  8S00  ootnbat  kalfs  osUsd  "Tbe 
Mroe,"  a  839  ktt  that  allovs  yon  to  oonvsM 
your  aeml-autoBMSlc  UM  mactrtn*  pistol  Into 
f  uU  ausomattle.  brsea  knuoUas  sOM  ss  pspar- 
walgbta.  Mow  guns  that  provlds  laUanC, 
powerful,  aoeurats  hits  Uks  a  rills  buUst." 
pUtol  lUenoerB.  NSal  bayonsts,  and  books  on 
"manhuzatlng." 

ntere  are  even  walking  cans  goas  ds- 
eertbed  aa  a  "popular  oompantnn  of  tns 
gaotlaman  and  ladlaa  of  the  isaoa."  THe  ad 
aays,  "BappUy.  federal  Uw  exempta  this 
bladtpowdar  firearm  from  the  1988  Oun 
Control  Act  (but  be  sure  and  obsok  vttli 
kioal  ordlnsnoas  before  oaivylng  K  loadsd) ." 
Th*f  ara  aU  part  a<  tlw  Amsrtoan  aissnal 
and  according  to  the  NBA.  the  Second 
Amendment  toCbe  UA.  Oonstltutlan  pioteots 
tbs  rlgbta  oC  oMlaans  to  own  toem.  And  the 
people  vtu>  ordar  the  btov  guns, 
pistols  and  cane  grms  are  part  of  ths 
roots  constMueocy  that  can  bs  laUlsd  Uk* 
the  original  'Vlnuftemsn"  vhsn  tbs  MBA 
ralaea  the  dan«Br  flag. 

.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  sea 

the  pistol  lobby  la  dnminated  by  cradpots. 
aupecpatrlota  and  extremists.  Bather,  It  la 
a  looae  union  of  hunters.  Indoor  snd  outdoor 
riMotlng  apoftanen.  flrearms  and  ammuni- 
tion makers,  cooaervatlonlsts  and  sporting 
goods  buriliiBssiiiiiii. 

According  to  the  Ne^tonal  Sbooting 
PoundsMon  luc,  an  eeeoflsWnn  of  sms 
eta  dealing  prtaiarlly  In  luatlais  of  trads  and 
technical  manxtfaoturlng  questtoos.  In  1978 
more  than  18  million  hunters  oontrlbutad 
more  than  8881  million  in  steSe  hunting 
lloenae  feea  and  excise  taxes  on  sporting 
anna  and  ammunition  to 
flah  budgeta. 

It  aaya  that  doUara  from  hunting  snd  llsb- 
ing  licenaea  together  provide  88  percent  tA 
the  annual  income  of  theae  atate  agendaa. 
Exdae  tasee  on  Orearma  and  m«t^ii«t*w»w  are 
uaed  excloalvtf y  for  vildlUS  raatorstlon.  And 
the  money  from  duck  atampe  ta  used  1^  the 
U.S.  Plah  and  WUdllfe  Servlo*  for  a«n"'sltlon 
of  wetlands  for  vildlUS. 

This  Is  one  reason  the  NBA  can  count  od 
the  support  of  some  vUdllfe  and  conserva- 
tion groups,  as  veil  ss  state  gaaas  snd  flSh 
agencies,  in  opposing  pistal  oontnls.  though 
It  la  not  dear  hov  requiring  ths  reglstrstlan 
of  plstola,  or  a  valtlng  p«1od  befors  por- 
ehaee,  vould  oast  the  oonaervatlonlata  any- 
thbig. 

Although  the  real  battle  is  over  pistols,  not 
■porting  firearms,  the  NBA  hss  maasgsd  to 
portray  the  laaus  aa  an  aaaault  on  ths  rights 
of  all  gun  ownera.  arguing  that  the  rastrle- 
tlcns  on  "handguns"  vould  bs  only  tbs  flist 
<lamino  to  fail. 

"They  (NBA)  east  every  lesns  on  aa  Im- 
poestlde  basis."  aald  Bidiaid  Davis,  s  foraisr 
•sslstant  Treasury  secretary  fbr  anforoamant 
who  waa  vllllflad  by  the  gun  lobby  In  1918 
for  proposing  a  regulation  to  sask*  It  easlsr 
te  trace  flrearms  used  In  rriniaB  "They  want 
to  debate  every  propoeal  aa  a  gun  oooflaca- 
tton  laaue.  or  whstbar  It  viU  step  edms." 


The  MBA  ooBtsnda  that  pistol  oontroia 
vould  only  deprive  dtlaana  of  a  maana  of 
asU  daf  anae  vhlls  doing  nothing  to  keq>  guna 
out  of  erlinlnsl  handa.  With  ao  many  piatola 
alisady  In  dreulatlon,  the  pistol  lobby  oon- 
tenda.  erUnlnala  votUd  have  little  trouble 
stesUng  snd  lllegslly  buying  vaapons  for 
yssis  to  ootne. 

Wbatsvsr  sffset  platd  controla  vould  have 
on  ertms,  they  could  save  Uvea,  groups  pro- 
moting controls  argue.  "Vtan  dte  thsee  PBI 
77  percent  of  the  people  murdered 
not  ths  vlctlins  of  oolnddsntal  falonl- 
tulta:  83  percent  vere  killed  by  a 
family  mmalam  or  acquaintance  in  eo-called 
cnmas  of  psaalon. 

PubUo  opinion  polls  for  years  have  found 
that  a  mslorlty  of  Americans  favor  stronger 
lavs  governing  the  eale  of  pistols.  Tet.  the 

pUtd 
sold  on  the  average  of  every  18  eeconds,  29 
pistol  dsaths  on  an  average  day.  Bvery  year 
poUo*  aalas  280,000  flrearms,  most  of  them 
pistols,  from  ths  people  they  azreat.  For  every 
pistol  picksd  up  t^  authorltlea,  taax  are 
manufactured  in  thla  country. 

In  a  Chicago  bar  a  few  weeks  ago  three 
penons  settled  a  dlapute  that  had  begun 
with  a  anovbaU  flght  earlier  in  the  day.  AU 
three  vhippad  out  plstola,  and  vhen  the  ex- 
change of  gunfire  ended,  bartender  Janu* 
Klmbrought,  50.  lay  dead.  He  had  been  pour- 
ing one  of  ths  gunmen  a  drink. 


people  on  the  atreet  vbo  vould  eay,  'Oh. 
you're  the  one  v*  got  a  letter  about  tram 
the  MBA.' " 

He  adda  that  at  about  the  eams  tims  he 
began  to  apot  MBA-suppUad  busoper  sOdHcs 
saying,  "Sportsmen  For  Oraaalsy." 

Anwmg  the  apedal  Intereat  groupe  that 
abound  in  Washington— from  the  antt-abor- 
tlon  foroea  to  the  tobacco  Industry- few 
cauae  more  anxiety  on  O^rttd  HOI  than  ths 
pistol  lobby,  a  loose  coaUtlon  of  qportlag 
groupa.  wildlife  organisations,  and  manu- 
facturers of  guns  and  ammnnltinn,  lad  by 
the  NBA. 

Moat  of  ths  groups.  In  tSet,  sn  wan  XaXm- 
ested  In  rifles  and  other  aporttng  waspoos 
than  in  pistols,  but  the  two  lasoaa  bsv*  bsaa 
insepaiahle.  The  argument  put  forth  by  tbs 
lobby  Is  that  sny  effort  to  ragtilate  pistols 
wlU  eventually  Issd  to  the  oonflaeatlon  of  sB 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  28,  1981) 

no-PnroL  CAiram*ns  B*a  Bn  CoMisnnnxov 

(By  Mary  Thornton  and  PhU  Oalley) 

■any  In  hla  presidential  campaign.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  scheduled  a  meeting 
with  a  group  of  autoworkera  in  a  small  union 
halllnlOva. 

He  planned  to  talk  about  unenq>loyment 
and  Inflation — his  main  two  «-^mp»ig»>  is- 
sues— and  expected  a  receptive  audience. 

But  Inatead,  the  workers  Immedlatdy  at- 
tacked him  on  hla  propoaala  to  ban  the 
Saturday  night  qtedal.  As  It  turned  out, 
they  had  Just  recdved  lettara  from  the  Na- 
tional BIfie  Association  that  led  them  to  be- 
lieve Kennedy  wanted  to  confiscate  their 
hunting  rifles. 

"It  almost  appeared  that  they  were  willing 
to  risk  losing  their  Jobe  aa  long  as  they 
could  iMdd  on  to  their  guns,"  Kennedy  aald. 

Tb»  Issue  was  one  that  tiMmtjui  iiim 
throughout  the  '^"t* 'gi.  but  especially  in 
the  early  primaries  In  Iowa,  NSw  Hampshire 
and  Maine  as  the  NRA  continued  maiiiwn 
letters,  took  out  full-page  ada  in  local  newa- 
papera  and  diatrlbuted  bumper  stickers  and 
laaflete  reading.   "If   Kennedy   Wins,    Tou 


Por  Charlee  Orassley.  the  Republican  who 
took  a  11.8.  Senate  aeat  away  from  John  Cul- 
ver, the  Iowa  eiq>erlence  with  the  NBA  waa 
quite  different. 

Orssrtsy.  a  steundi  oonsarvattvs  vbo  la  op- 
poeed  to  any  form  of  plstd  regulMlon,  found 
hlmeelf  the  redplsnt  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  In  aaalstance  from  the  pistol  lobby. 

Becords  on  the  flle  at  the  Psdsral  Beetlan 
COBUDlaalon  ahov  that  the  NBA  spent  888.- 
950  on  the  Oraaaley  campaign  In  direct  con- 
tribntlana  and  Independent  expendlturea  on 
hla  bsbslf.  That  doasnt  count  indlvidttal 
oonlillratKms  by  NBA  mambeia  or  the  cost 
of  letters  the  organisation  aent  to  msmbera 
urging  them  to  vote  for  Oraaaley. 

It  also  does  not  Indude  the  87,750  from 
the  Oun  Ovnem  of  America  or  the  81,500 
contrlbntlan  tram  the  pistol  manuf actorers. 

Oraaaley  aays  ha  doeant  knov  for  sure 
vhether  It  vaa  the  pistol  lobby  that  made  the 
dlffareno*  for  him  in  the  election,  but  he 
aays  it  had  a  major  Impact. 

"I  could  teU  vhen  thoee  Istteis  hit  as 
I  was  mmpalgning  on  IBdn  Street,  lOva,  m 
thoee  very  amaU  tovna,"  he  aald.  "Because, 
wltbla  a  day  or  two.  I  begsn  running  into 


The  pistal  lobby  has  been  stunningly  i 
ceesfnl  over  the  past  18  yesra  at  flgbttag  oSt 
any  attempt  to  atrangtban  the  Oun  Oontrol 
Act  of  1988.  vhlch  vaa  enacted  after  tbs 

■— *« —  of  Bobart  F.  KSnnedy 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Ths  efforte  at  the  lobby  hav*  not 
hurt  by  the  fact  that  a  number  at : 
of  CongresB  have  been  heavUy  Involved  In 
tbs  gun  ovnars' groups. 

Both  Bep.  John  Dlngsa,  D-MldL.  snd  Bsp. 
John  Ashbrook.  B-iXUo.  sr*  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  tbs  NBA.  And  tbs  Oun  Ovnars 
of  America  Uste  alx  eenatot* 
aentatlvee  aa  msmbera  of  Ite 
Board  of  Advlaeis." 

The  apesfbead  of  the  platd  lobby  to  tba 
NBA.  Operating  on  a  880  million  sanosl 
budget  out  of  sn  elght-stoty  msrbto  sad 
granite  odtos  building  near  tbs  hsart  of 
downtown  Washington,  the 
using  oooqiutara  sad  aopMaUfstsd 
msU  tffrhnliPif*— bsv  bsen  able  to  immedl- 
atdy mobUlaa  Ite  \% 
virtually  any  gun-rdated  I 

Hie  NBA  to  aupported  by  the 
contrlbutlona  of  msmbera  and  gun  dobs  ss 
vdl  as  the  flresrms  and  amanmltlan  manu- 
faeturera ytbo  advertlae  eztendvdy  la  tbs 
NBA  msgsdnss. 

w^HHK^^B     ^B^^^a4k^MM^^%aa^      M^aa^^p^af     sv^awa^^^fl     ^s^v 

the  NBA  sad  diraetar  at  lagd  sflStis  for  tbs 
NBAla  Instttate  for  Lagtolatlv*  Aetlan.  esti- 
mates that  hto  organisation  qient  mors  than 
8800XMO  in  laat  November's  prealdenttsi  and 
rongrwealntis!  rampalgns.  In  addition  to  ths 
81  million  In  printing  snd  SMllIng  ooste  fSr 
letters  to  memheis  urging  tham  to  aupputt 
NBA-backed  candldatea  In  ksy  rsoas. 

Thsro  to  no  vay  of  knowing  tat  soro  bow 
much  vaa  apsnt  on  tbs  «•*— r»«g~  1^  tbs 
platd  lobby.  In  addition  to  tbs  MBA. 
are  other  pco-platd  groups  Uke  tbs 
Ovnem  of  Amedoa,  the  Cttlaane 
for  the  Bight  to  Keep  sad 
the  t^ecMMl  AntendsMnt 
aa  the  hunting,  aport-shootlng  snd 
vatlon  groups  tbst  sro  Invdvad  to  tbs  iitofol 
contrd  toaos. 

Tben  too,  that*  sis  ths  plstd  sad  aausn- 
nltlon  msnataetorars.  But  tlialr  poiltled  eon. 
trlbntloos  an  dlfltoult  to  track  becaoas  vir- 
tually aU  these  ecnpanlaa  an  ovaad  by  laigs 

St  tbs 


sad  Otta 
Isigaly  to 


Odt  ladortitea'  polttlcd 
apeat  88*478  to  ths  laat 
Oocp.lB  PAC  oositrlbnted 
fandldatea  cpposed  to 

A  atody  by  tbs  Mattond  f^thttHc 
of  rawqtalgn  oontdbotlons  by  th*  platd  lob> 
brs  most  aettv*  wgaiiiiallijiia  Ihe  MBA.  th* 
Citlaaas  Committee,  Ona  Owiieia  of 
Odt 


388  ispreeentsUvs*  in  th*  18M 

By  eontraat.  HSndgnn  Oontid  lae. 
only  88,800  for  «vmp*lgn  contrUnitteM  Iwt 
And  tb*  other  sasjor  tobbyt^  groop 
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tiM  mttoBal  aotimim  to 
Adi  M>  cotttrtbattnw 

MTTteSivStaBt  aipMidttana  tram  Um 
muk  r^*  ^1^14  tnm  tb*  Qua  Owimr  of 

_  .Mtanl  ■Mtton  Oom- 

tndloat*  that  tlM  NBA  q^ant 

on  mtattm  adTCcUMaf 

XamMtfy'B  piwIdHitlal 

„.,-  .„___ ot  South  Dakota,  who 

dataatoa  UbanU  Oamoorat  Oaorgo  lioOovwn. 
1  bf  tSMll  In  oontilbuttoDa  and  in- 
;  aipamtltuna  by  tha  MBA  and  an 
IMTt  tnm  tha  Oun  Ovnaia  of 


Iva  aanaton  who 
.  by  tha  9>atol  lobb7  laeluda  8t«m 
p-Uaho  (IS.O0O  tnm  tha  Oun  Own- 
■n  Qt  AmvlM  and  MOOO  tram  tha  MBA): 
AUoMa  xyAmato.  B-N.T.  (tiajMS  tram  tha 
MBA  and  MOM  tram  tha  Oun  Ownan  of 
AmMlaa) :  and  Paula  Bawklna.  B-Pla.  (93.000 
tram  tha  MBA  and  96J000  tram  tha  Oun  Own- 
an of  ABMClea). 

TaallMialiaia  notaa  that  tha  la(ialattTa  In- 
Btttotaw  tha  MBA'S  lobbTlnc  arm  that  cama 
Into  rrti*T~TT  about  flva  yaan  afo.  has  an 
annual  lobbytnc  budgot  of  M  miman. 

John  Bnydv.  ehlaf  lobbylat  for  tha  300.000- 
'  attSHia  Oommlttaa  tor  tha  Bight  to 
laar  Anna,  aaya  that  hla  organlaa- 
ttooi  vanda  tvaahln(tan  and  graaa-raota  lob- 
bjlBf  ifltacta. 

FMllMiBliMia  11  mail!  that  if  thaaa  aiforu 
had  baaa  co^ng  on  in  196S.  thara  would  not 
ba  any  pistol  oontrol  lawa  on  tha  booka  now. 

That*  an  planty  of  arampKia  to  indicate 
that  ha-k  probably  right. 

Jimmy  Oaitar  mid  in  hla  ivn  campaign 
that  ba  Ihrand  atroog  controla  on  pistoia.  Ha 
boehad  down  whan  hla  adTla«a  aald  than  waa 
no  way  ba  ooold  gat  aoeh  a  bin  through 


Alaow  tha  platol  lobby  won  a  major  Tletory 
wban  Bobart  Btrauaa,  Praaldent  Cartar's 
ipaelal  trada  anvoy.  appcovad  lowering  the 
US.  tariff  on  Importad  gun  parta  from  ai  p«r- 
oant  to  U  pweant. 

That  diww  a  protaat  fram  Maiaon  T.  Shltida. 
bead  of  Handgun  control  me.  who  Inalatad 
tha  lowar  tariff  would  maka  It  aran  men 
profitabla  for  T7JB.  manufaeturan  to  produca 
tha  ehaap.  wwnalahia  platola  naad  fnquant- 
tftn  alma. 

^  BntJBMaldB  raeaUa  that  tha  only  raaponaa 
fram  ffliauH'  attoraay.  Richard  R1««tb.  waa: 
"Bmlth  and  aafaty  msttan  ara  not  our  oon- 
oam.  WU^  eoooamad  wttb  trada." 

Aa  It  toraad  out.  tha  platol  uaad  In  tha  ra- 
eant  itniiiUng  of  Proaidant  Raagan  waa  mada 
of  ehaap  bnptwtad  parta. 

m  Ifflg  Kaaaady  attamptad  to  puah 
tbtoogii  an  amandmant  that  would  ban  au- 
thorlmd  tha  OoBanmar  Product  Safety  Oom- 
marioB  to  iat|ulia  tha  ammunition  Induatry 
to  pot  tha  fMlowtng  warning  on  boam  of  bul- 
:  "HEaap  Out  Of  "Hia  Haada  Of  ChOdnn" 
"Ite  Mot  Stan  In  A  warm  Place."  Tha 
poaad  by  tha  ptetol  lobby  and 
11-n  In  a  Senate  dominated  by 


Aa  a  rule,  leglalatfcm  to  plaee  tighter  re- 
etrJBtlwia  on  platole  baa  ranly  made  It  out 
of  Willi  Ilea.  One  pelme  ewanipie  waa  a  1970 
bin  that  would  have  pcohlbitad  manufac- 
ton  of  a  large  panantago  of  the  flhtorday 
night  jpaalele  Tbe  Boon  Judldary  Oom- 
mtttea  appiuied  tba  bin  on  a  PHdar. 

But  tha  MBA  roand  Into  aetloB  with  plMma 
eaOa.  lattan  and  admUalng.  and  by  the  end 
of  tha  fbOowlng  week,  the  eommtttee  rated 
to  neommlt  the  bm  and  than  kffled  It. 
wtib  fbor  mmahan  fftawntng  their  ratea. 

Thla  rear  tha  pMol  lobby  to  backtaig  a 
bm  ipcMcead  by  San.  Jamm  McGinn.  B- 
Uabo.  and  Map.  Barald  Volkmar.  D-Mo.. 
whioh  woold  waakm  tha  IQM  Oun  Ooatool 
Art  and  plaea  new  raatrtetlana  on  tha  an- 


foraament  powwa  of  the  Bnnan  of  Aloohol. 
Tobaoeo  and  Vlraarms. 

Volkmar  waa  tha  largaat  banaftdary  of 
the  platol  lobbfa  money  In  the  Houm  of 
BepnaantatlTaa.  PBO  raoorda  Indicate  the 
MBA  p^n  him  95.080  In  oontrlbutlona  and 
than  mada  tndapandant  expendltuiaa  of 
93»M»  to  booat  hU  campaign  In  lUmourl. 

But  Volkmar  Inalata  that  the  Volkmer- 
MoOlun  bUl  la  not  related  to  that  twmpalgn 
support. 

"Hm  MBA  had  nothing  to  do  with  It."  be 
aald.  "Thay  do  help  me.  I  wont  deny  that. 
But  the  NBA  dldnt  write  that  bUl.  we 
wrote  that  blU.  Now,  after  we'd  written  It. 
they  oama  In.  looked  it  orer.  had  auggaa- 
tlona.  we  dlacuaaed  It.  ...  We  made  some 
ehangaa." 

Volkmar  added  that  he  waa  oppoeed  to 
platol  oontrol  long  bafon  he  oama  to  Oon- 


Volkmar  mid  ha  dom  not  expect  bla  blU 
to  get  anywhan  thla  year  baoauae  of  the 
huge  amount  of  aoonomlc  laglalatlon  that 
Congram  wlU  haTa  to  deal  with.  But  tha 
pistol  lobby  U  already  gearing  up  to  aupport 
hla  effort. 

IfeanwhUa.  Kennedy  and  Bap.  Pater  Ro- 
dlno.  D-MJ..  mad  a  bill  thla  month  that 
would  baa  tha  Saturday  night  aepdal  and 
generally  tighten  platol  lawa.  Including  a 
proiflalon  for  a  31-day  waiting  period  and  a 
background  check  for  anyone  attempltag  to 
purehaaa  a  platol. 

Tha  platol  lobby  U  attacking  the  blU  on 
the  groonda  that  waiting  parloda  and  bans 
on  Saturday  night  spariala  wouldn't  detar 
criminal!,  who  would  juat  pay  a  little  more 
for  thtfr  guna  mm  underground  sources. 

"Oun  oontrol  laws  ban  not  «*an  the  re- 
moteat  relationship  to  crime."  Fsatharstone 
aaya.  "TheyYe  totally  Imlarant." 

[Pram  tha  Waahlngton  Star.  Apr.  30.  1901 1 

llmaaaq^Ma  Bobako  at  "nBASoaT  Bac»aas 

THi  TAaaar  or  tmm  Pao-Pmroc.  Loaar 

(By  Phil  Galley  and  Mary  Thornton) 

Children  TlalUng  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobaooo  and  Wmiiiis  gun  mumum  In  Waah- 
lngton an  given  a  card  making  them  hon- 
orary iTulor  aganta  and  urging  tbam  to  obey 
aUlawa. 

Thla  aonnnlr  strlkea  moat  people  aa  Inno- 
cent enough.  But  not  the  Gun  Owners  of 
America,  which  alerted  Ita  membership  to  the 
hidden  dangan  of  such  chlld'a  play. 

"Than'a  no  doubt  In  my  mind,"  wrote  OOA 
KiacutlTe  Directcr  Larry  Pratt  In  a  fund- 
ralalng  latter  to  members,  "that  BATP  U  en- 
eouraglag  them  (the  children)  to  q>y  on 
their  parenta  and  nalghbora." 

The  letter  went  on:  "Tomorrow  while 
youYe  at  work  thaee  klda  could  ba  sneaking 
around  your  piupaity.  Tou  can  expect  them 
to  be  peeking  In  the  windows  of  your  houae 
or  car  to  find  out  more  about  your  hunting 
rUla  or  gun  coUactlon.  Then,  for  the  Imprea- 
slonable  jroungstar.  the  moet  Important  part 
of  all — aendlng  a  SMOBJET  report  to  the 
government." 

R  la  not  known  how  much  money  this 
psroelTed  threat  to  the  righta  of  gun  ownen 
brought  In  for  the  OOA^  national  adrartla- 
lag  campaign  agalnat  the  BATP.  but  the 
spimda  la  Indlcatlva  of  bow  Tarloua  pro- 
platol  groupa  regard  the  federal  agency  re- 
spoaslhla  for  enforcing  the  nation's  firearms 
lawa. 

Back  when  BATP's  "rerenooen"  wen  chaa- 
Ing  the  makan  and  runnen  of  Illegal  spirits 
they  rarely  stlrrad  the  wrath  of  their  congrea 
slonal  watchdoga.  Than  waa  no  mnonahlna 
lobby. 

But  with  mnctiahlnlng  down  to  a  trickle, 
the  agency  Inrreeatiigly  haa  been  turning  Its 
enforcement  attention  to  Tlolatlona  of  the 
nation's  ilraerma  laws.  Aa  a  reault.  It  haa 
found  Itaelf  In  tha  pillory  befora  Congram 
and  on  tha  hit  llat  of  groupa  aueh  aa  the 


National  Blfia  Aasodatlon  for  aUegedly  run- 
ning roughahod  over  tha  cItU  llbertlea  of  gun 
ownan  and  tradan. 

The  threat  oomm  from  both  anda  of  Pann- 
sylnala  Annua.  In  Oongram.  San.  Jamas 
MoClura.  B-Idaho,  and  Bap.  Harold  Volkmar. 
D-Mo.,  have  Introduced  lagUlatlon  to  curb 
what  thay  aee  as  "abuam"  of  BATP's  en- 
forcemant  powen.  And  Inside  the  White 
Houae.  Prealdant  Baagan'a  budget  alaahers 
an  oonaldaring  sharp  cute  In  tha  agency's 
funding  and  manpower. 

Budget  Director  DaTld  Stockman's  oOoa 
haa  propoaed  trimming  the  bureau'a  man- 
power from  3.000  employaea  to  8.300 — a  chop 
that  aoma  offldala  say  would  crlppls  tha 
agency's  firearms  unit.  The  White  Houm 
propoeat  alao  would  transfer  some  of  BATP 
enforcement  functions  to  other  agenclm. 

Traaaury  Secretary  Donald  Began  told 
Congram  after  the  aasasslnstlon  attempt  on 
the  praiddent  that  the  admlnlatnUon  la  re- 
viewing Ita  plans  for  BATP.  Tha  agency  stUl 
la  awaiting  tha  final  word  on  Ita  fata. 

Wbatenr  the  White  House  deddea  to  do 
about  the  bureau.  Its  crlUcs  on  Capitol  HIU 
and  In  the  pistol  lobby  an  not  likely  to  rest 
until  ths  agency  haa  been  ahackled. 

What  BAIT'S  detraotora  ban  In  mind  U 
embodied  In  the  McClura-Volkmer  bUl— a 
oontronralal  measun  that  would,  among 
other  *'««''§»  exempt  gun  ooUectora  from  the 
requirement  of  obtaining  a  federal  Ucenm  In 
order  to  aall  from  their  ooUectlona,  raatilet 
BATP  Inspectlona  of  gim  dealera'  raoorda, 
raquln  proof  that  a  violation  waa  "willful" 
and  limit  the  bureau'a  power  to  conflaeata 
guna. 

The  hearing  rooms  of  the  Houae  and  Sen- 
ate ban  provided  the  stage  for  the  pistol 
lobby's  ongoing  campaign  to  paint  BAIT  m 
a  bureaucracy  trampling  the  righta  of  dtl- 
aena  who  collect,  trada  and  mU  flraarma. 

Dooana  of  alleged  victims  of  BATP  abusM 
han  been  Invited  to  teU  their  atorles  to  con- 
Itiemlonal  hearings  In  recent  years,  and  no 
caaa  baa  bwrmw  aa  celebrated  as  that  of 
Paul  and  Blllle  Hayea.  a  New  Mexico  couple 
who  ran  a  gun  shop  for  30  yean  befora  BAIT 
charged  them  with  lllegaUy  selling  guns  In 
1978. 

Ben.  Dennta  DeOondnl.  D-Arlx..  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommittee 
that  Investigated  alleged  BATP  abuam  In 
1979.  at  the  time  suggeeted  that  "BATP  la  an 
agency  that  needa  to  be  mved  from  Itaelf." 

Ha  aald  the  teatlmony  before  hla  panel 
"Indlcatea  that  BAIT  baa  moved  against 
honest  dtlaens  and  criminals  with  equal  vig- 
or slmirty  because  (it)  has  taken  the  view 
that  Individuals  who  ara  Intereeted  In  flre- 
trnm  ara  either  criminal  or  doee  to  It." 

Then  the  subcommittee  heard  fram  ths 
Hayea  couple,  wboae  cam  waa  preeented  as 
an  example  of  bow  BATP  haraasee  law-abid- 
ing dtlaens  In  the  Tmslnem  of  selling  fire- 
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Ferea,  oould 


that  his 
pnrohaaa  tha 


They  wen  charged  with  UlegaQy  saumg 
weapona  to  a  xton-reddent  of  their  state. 
Thdr  stock  of  flrearma  waa  confiaeatad. 
and  Hayea  dalma  he  suffered  a  heart  atta^ 
as  a  result  of  the  trauma. 

A  Jury  took  aeven  mlnutea  to  acquit  ths 
Haym  of  aU  ehargw  against  them,  which  tha 
senaton  took  aa  an  Indictment  of  BATP. 

"When  you  have  people  not  Investigating 
something  eerlous.  you'n  bound  to  han 
thaee  kinds  of  violations  (of  dvU  rights)." 
said  Jamm  J.  Peatheratone.  general  counasl 
to  the  NBA  and  a  former  aaslstant  Trsasury 
eecntary  for  enforcement. 

BAIT  gara  a  different  account  of  Ita  rda 
In  the  Haym  cam. 

Buxaau  oOldals  testified  that  thdr  agents 
wen  contacted  In  early  1978  by  the  Valenda 
County  sheriff  after  the  arrest  of  Jose  Soaa. 
an  Illegal  alien,  for  cattle  rustling.  The  man 
told  authontlm  In  a  depodtlon  that  when  ba 
firat  tried  to  buy  the  .33-caUber  revolver, 
Hayaa  told  him  ha  oould  not  nU  a  flieaim 


to  ai 

employer,  Mn 
gun  (or  him. 

"Faraa  than  signed  tba  paper  and  ba, 
paid  Bhym  tba  money  and  Hayaa  gnn  him 
tba  gun."  BAXr  said  In  »  statement  to  the 
saboommlttea.  This  U  oaUad  •  -titniw  man" 
purohaaa. 

BAIT  also  sBld  It  had  noaind 
from  local  law  enf oroemant  irfflff*^ 
that  the  Hayw  aton  waa  a  "Yanee"  for  stolen 
firearma.  Iha  burean  dtsd  a  aaeretty  t^ed 
conversation  between  oos  of  Ita  undareover 
agenta  and  Mm.  Hayw  aa  oorroboratton.  "She 
told  (the  ^eot)  that  thay  somsttinm  bought 
'stolen'  guns  «hat  wen  not  I'acordsd  In  thair 
books,"  the  BATP  statcmsnt  aald.  "She  aald 
they  eold  the  'stolen'  guna  to  thdr  (Handa 
and  dldnt  have  to  log  them  in  the  reoord.** 

On  six  dlfferant  ocoaalona.  BATP  said.  Its 
undercover  agenU  mada  lUegal  "straw  man" 
puiohaaM  of  flraarma  from  Haym  baton 
raiding  tha  ston. 

"The  NBA  tried  to  put  them  aenm  as  Ma 
and  Pa  Kettd,  but  they  eonnd  to  ma  man 
like  Ma  and  Pa  Barker,"  aald  Sam  PMda. 
executln  dlrsotor  of  the  National  OoaUtlon 
to  Ban  Handguna.  which  vlgoroualy  chal- 
lenged the  NBA'a  account  of  tba  Hayaa 

The  Hayea  earn  is  only  on*  of  tba 
of  g\m  cases  receiving  flnanda 
support  from  the  NBA'B  newly 
Plrearma  OlvU  Righta  Legal  Oafi 

■arller  thla  year  the  National  Law  Journal 
reported  that  aa  tha  NBA  ahUU  Ita  attention 
to  the  couriroom  It  haa  ralaed  "aoma  aerloua 
queetlona  about  what  aort  of  paopla  naUy 
violate  firearm  regulatlona." 

The  report  added.  "Indeed,  ttte  taped  atate- 
manta  and  proeecutlon  teatimony  in  varloua 
NBA  cssss  Indude  oBm  to  edl  gmia  to  Mex- 
ican bandlta.  Mew  ToA  atrset  gangs  and  tba 
white  Rhodealan  army;  than  am  boasta  of 
owning  Illegal  weapona  and  daaerlptlona  of 
tunneling  guna  to  illegal  Maiicnu 

David  Hardy,  an  NBA  consultant 
lawyer  who  offen  legal  aaalatanoa  to 
charged  with  flrearma  violattooa.  aald  aa  ef- 
fort is  made  to  akl  caam  that  ralm  iaqwttaat 
quastlona  and  highlight  wbat  be  calls  the 
BATP  practice  of  picUng  on  lionast  dtlma 
for  technical  vlolatlona  Instiart  of  concen- 
trating on  crlmlnala. 

Last  year,  for  exanq>le.  Hardy  aald  mly  10 
percent  of  tha  caam  brought  by  BATT  In- 
volved convicted  fdons— a  number  dlaputed 
by  o.  R.  mckarson.  bead  cf  BATP.  Dicker- 
son,  hlmaelt  a  member  of  the  MBA,  said 
the  record  showa  that  M  percent  of  the  caam 
hU  agency  reoommended  for  proeecutlon  la 
1900  Involved  telona  with  prior  raoorda. 

Dlckeraon  aald  the  bureau  in  recent  yean 
haa  been  concentrating  its  enforoemsnt 
powers  on  such  grotqis  aa  motorcycle  ff^f. 
"hate  groupe"  and  oiganlaad  crime.  He  also 
has  placed  atrlct  curba  on  tba  am  of  the 
"straw  man"  technique  in  inveetlgatlona. 

Aa  a  reault,  BAIT  ooadueted  oaly  103  ta- 
veetlgatlons  of  flrearma  llrmnaom  In  1080 
compared  with  340  the  year  before.  R  laaoad 
Uoenew  to  nsarly  180MO  flnaiu  dealais. 
revoked  only  10  lloenaea.  and  lavaatlgatad 
lam  thaa  3  percent  of  the  man  tbaa  S6AW 
new  appllcaata  laat  year. 

Them  statlatlcB.  my  BA3V  oOdala.  bald- 
ly read  like 


Both  former  and  praaeat  BATT  wiwat*!, 
conoede  that  then  han  been  aoma  abuam 
in  the  agency^  enforcement  acttvltlaa.  but 
they  inalat  that  a  aerlm  of  correettve  aotlona 
In  recent  yean  han  made  the  bureau  aa 
nqxmdble  aa  aay  other  fSdand  law  entOroe- 
ment  agency. 

"Tou  han  to  remember."  aald  Btchaid 
Davu,  a  former  aedatant  Traaaury  eeoratary 
for  enforcement,  "that  BATT  la  tba  only  law 
snforoamant  ageaey  with  a  po— fiU  lobbf 


group  lavestlgating  it.  What  is  aot  polatsd 
out  la  them  crltidama  Is  that  BATP  dom 
aot  pcooaeuto.  It  oaly  Investlgataa.  It  was 
local  law  enforcement  people  who  asked 
BATF  to  toveetlgate  Hayea,  It  waa  a  local 
grand  Jury  that  indicted  and  It  waa  the  local 
UjB.  attorney  who  proeeeuted. 

Oavla.  now  an  attorney  la  Waahlngton  and 
Maw  York,  said  In  a  raoant  Interview  that 
many  of  the  burmu'S  past  mlst.akm  stemmed 
la  part  from  gray  arees  in  the  1088  Oun  Con- 
tnd  Aet.  "And  them  ambigultim  la  the  Uw 
wan  built  la  by  the  Oongrem  In  conq)romls- 
lag  with  groups  like  the  NBA."  he  said.  "They 
decided  to  leave  It  vague  and  let  It  work  Itmlf 
out." 

Davls  contended  that  every  time  Iteasury 
propoaed  regulations  to  clarify  parts  of  the 
law.  "the  NBA  apposed  It  aa  aa  usuzpatloa  of 
legislative  authority." 

Tba  former  Tteasury  offlclsl,  who  took  of- 
fice la  the  early  1977,  learned  what  a  mag- 
aum-toree  lobby  he  was  up  against  when  he 
propoeed  modifying  exlsUng  reporting  ra- 
qulreiaenta  oa  salm  at  flrearma  to  make  It 
eeaier  for  the  government  to  trace  weapons 
used  la  orlmas. 

HS  was  called  a  "ilar"  by  Rep.  John  Adi- 
brook,  R-Ohlo,  In  a  oongreaslonal  hearing,  a 
"troU"  by  newspaper  columnist  Patrick 
Buchanan  and  attacked  as  both  a  Nad  and 
a  Communist  by  memben  of  the  various 
anti-gun  oontrol  groiqw. 

Then  wen  even  unklnder  things  said 
about  him  in  many  of  the  360.000  letten  that 
lauadated  hla  ofllce  betweea  March  aad  June 
to  proteet  the  propoeal.  Some  called  him 
anti-Semitic  and  nmladed  him  that  "the 
holocaust  started  with  gun  control"  in  Oer- 
Biaay.  Soma  of  the  mall  contained  used 
scmps  of  toilet  paper. 

"It  is  a  tactic  of  the  NBA — and  you  oee 
It  la  how  they  deal  with  Congrem  as  well  as 
how  they  dealt  with  me — ^not  to  engage  In  a 
dvU  dialogue,  but  to  make  It  an  unpleasant 
matter,"  Oavla  said.  "They  try  to  make  your 
life  mlaerahle." 

When  the  gun  lobby  had  finished  with  him. 
Davla  was  summoned  to  Capitol  HlU  to  be 
taught  a  lemon,  Congrem  aaked  him  how 
much  It  would  coet  to  Implement  his  pro- 
posal, he  replied  about  $4.3  million  and  Uw- 
maken  then  voted  to  cut  the  BATT  budget 
by  that  amount. 

Davla  said  it  was  a  daaslc  case  of  NBA  dis- 
tortion. Under  the  Davis-BATP  propoeal,  gun 
retallan  not  the  BATT  would  keep  the 
recorde  containing  the  aamw  and  addresses 
of  lodlvldual  buyen,  and  thus  the  namm  of 
individual  platol  ownera  would  not  be  In 
goveraaieat  fllee.  But  by  having  the  namm 
of  the  retallan  In  its  computers.  BATP  would 
be  able  to  mon  easily  trace  flrearma  used  In 
Crimea. 

The  propoaed  changea.  Davis  told  a  Houae 
saboonuBlttee.  would  "Involve  only  wbat 
Coagrsm  has  authorised  and  what  the  pubUc 
haa  a  right  to  expect — that  we  seek  ways  to 
enforce  our  current  laws  more  effectively." 

MBA  computers  spun  out  thousands  of 
maUgrama  to  asaodatlon  members  warning 
that  the  propoeed  regulations  would  "estab- 
lish a  computeriaed  national  registration 
system."  and  would  "set  the  groundwork  for 
the  stated  goal  of  Freaident  Carter  and  the 
iuatloe  O^Mutmeat:  registration  of  aU  pri- 
vate flnarma." 

MSal  Knox,  the  MBA's  chief  lobbyist,  told 
rqMrten  at  the  time  that  the  Issue  provided 
the  MBA  an  opportunity  to  flra  a  warning 
ahot  over  the  head  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. 

'Tt  never  hurta  to  further  Mr.  Carterls  edu- 
eatlon."  Knox  aald  then.  "We  intend  to  make 
sum  that  Mr.  Bich  Davis  Is  weU  awara  of  the 
MBA." 

It  waa  the  laat  time  the  Carter  administra- 
tion raised  the  issue  of  gun  control  with  the 


(Prom  the  waahlngton  Star,  Apr.  80.  1981) 

VJB.  Pmra.  Lawa  Aicowa  Irfirraswr  nr  na 

Woaut 

(By  Mary  Thornton  aad  FhU  Oalley) 

While  platoU  killed  needy  10.738  Amert- 
caaa  in  1970,  thera  wera  only  63  pistol  deatha 
In  Canada  that  year,  68  in  Isrsd.  43  In  Wsat 
Oermany,  48  in  JHwn,  34  In  SwlUwiland,  31 
in  Sweden  and  eight  la  Britala.  acoordlag 
to  figurm  oomplled  by  Handgtm  Control  Inc. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  PBI  staUatlca 
ahow  thera  wera  1314  murden  last  year,  60 
percent  of  them  oonunltted  by  pistols.  Tea 
policemen  wera  killed  on  dnty. 

In  London,  another  large  port  dty  with 
similar  racial  and  economic  tendons,  thera 
wera  179  homlddm.  the  vast  majority  of 
tbem  committed  by  knlvm  and  Mudgeoaa. 
In  the  peat  thrm  years,  only  one  British 
policeman  has  been  killed  on  duty. 

The  large  VA.  pistd  lobby — which  aigum 
that  the  Constltntlon  guarantem  Amerteaas 
the  right  to  carry  any  firearm  they  chooee 
contends  that  the  abnormaUy  high  XJA 
homldde  rate  Is  due  to  cultural  dlfferencm 
with  other  countrlea.  not  dlfferencm  la  platol 
lawa. 

But  they  cannot  deny  that  the  United 
StatM  has  the  most  lax  pistol  control  laws 
of  any  major  industrlaUasd  country  In  the 
wortd. 

There  are  between  66  mllllaa  aad  80  mU- 
llon  pistols  In  dreulatUm  In  the  Uaited 
Stotea.  with  3JS  lallllan  bdag  added  to  that 
number  every  year.  Indudlng  rlflm  and  ahot- 
guna.  there  are  believed  to  be  aa  many  aa 
200  million  flrearma  In  the  country. 

In  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  almoet  no 
llcensm  are  granted  for  private  ownership 
of  pistols  or  rifles.  Exc^t  in  unusual  dreum- 
danem.  even  the  pdloe  do  not  carry  fln- 
aima.  And  although  the  British,  like  Ameri- 
cans, have  had  major  crime  problenu.  f«w 
of  those  erimm  involve  pistols. 

Memben  of  the  pistol  lobl>y.  led  by  the 
1.8  imiHnn-iwMTitMir  National  m***  Aaaoda- 
tlon.  argne  that  the  tough  pistd  control 
laws  that  han  been  enacted  in  certain  parte 
of  the  United  SUtee— notably  Maaaachu- 
aetta.  New  York  City  and  the  District  of 
Cdumbla — ^have  been  a  failure. 

Indeed,  studlm  of  the  effecttvenem  of  thorn 
laws  ban  oome  up  with  mixed  «iiMW«g-  But 
praponento  of  pistol  control  argue  that  It  la 
almoet  tmpoedhle  for  any  local  controls  to 
be  effective  as  long  as  residents  can  easUy  go 
to  a  nearby  Jurisdiction,  buy  their  pistols 
Illegally  and  bring  them  home. 

The  federal  Oua  Coatrol  Act  of  1968.  ea- 
acted  by  Congrem  foUowlng  the  assssdna- 
tions  of  Bobert  P.  Kennedy  and  Martin 
Luther  Klag  Jr..  la  ro  weak  and  tun  of  loop- 
holee  aad  amblgultlM  that  it  is  oonsldend 
a  Joke  by  moet  law  enf oroement  agenclm 

Although  Aawrlcana  are  bound  by  a  hodge- 
podge of  36.000  local  flrearma  reguladona,  the 
federal  law  aUows  anyone  over  31  without 
a  record  of  crime,  drug  addiction  or  mtintal 
illnen  to  own  anything  from  a  Saturday 
night  apodal  to  a  fully  working  '»m^»««"» 
gun — except  that  the  «»««^t.<»»«  gun  would 
have  to  be  registered  and  taxed. 

under  federal  Uw.  ahnoat  anyone  without 
a  record  for  criminal  activity,  drug  «'*^«*tt"ii 
or  mental  innem  can  become  a  fedaraUy 
U censed  flrearn»  dealer— ee  long  aa  he  can 
pay  the  required  810  fee. 

Federal  law  enforcement  aourem  aay  tt  ia 
eo  easy  to  became  a  legal  flreanna  dealer 
that  motorcycle  ganga  have  been  appolntlag 
"aimoren;"  memben  without  criminal  rao- 
orda who  become  "dealais"  aad  piocma 
we^xma  for  the  ganga  at  aliuliaale  pdoea. 
Obeerven  in  other  comtrim  marvd  aot 
only  at  the  earn  with  idilch  Amerteaas  eaa 
obtata  pistols,  but  alao  at  the 
to< 
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taMOMor  tha 
ooBtooi  «■•■■§  m  tta*  ««M.  m- 
la  iPlMMdIy  ootUwad  «iMpt 
» at  vtMnvm  gua  ooUMton 
o(  taitat  abooUn  who 
I  ta  iMjni  oaapattttflaa.  TIm  Jap»- 
AotbarlttM  •«•&  oontral  owiMnlUp  of 
any  avort  Isagv  tban  14  cianttmtaaa. 

Da  '^■"^  tba  eooBtry  moat  onaa  oon- 
pand  with  UM  UBltad  Btataa.  atrlet  ptatol 
ooDtral  la»a  bava  baan  la  aSaot  for  SO  yaai*. 
Owmiahlp  of  platola  U  lai«aly  raatzletad  to 
aaiBban  oC  tba  annad  foroai  aad  poUoa. 
la  ran  aaaaa.  ownarablp  la  allowad  for  pco- 
taetka  at  Ufa  aad  for  ibootlng  oluba.  ooUao- 
toca  aad  otbar  "—«**'*  droaaiBtaBoaa. 

IB  Wn.  ranarta  a  ooaatry  wbaia  ^^ort 
huatt^  la  at  laaat  aa  popular  aa  it  la  la  tba 
Valtad  Olilaa  anartail  a  law  raqulrtag  ragU- 
tratloa  at  all  rlflaa  aad  abotfaaa.  Pwaona  wbo 
waat  to  owB  auob  a  waapnn  muat  go  tbroagb 
a  walUag  parted,  avan^ng  flva  to  alx  waaka. 
wblla  poiloa  cback  oat  tbatr  backgrooada  for 
uij  crUBlaal  babavtor  or  maatal  lUniai 
Tbara  aia  alao  nkaadatarj  addttlnnal  mb- 
taaoaa  for  erlnMa  lavolTlng  fliaaraia. 

Toroato  Folloa  Cblaf  Jobn  Aekroyd,  a 
■troag  ptoponaat  of  Oraarnia  control,  aaya  ba 
iliiiatn  ballara  llnHtatlffiit  on  pistol  ownar- 
ablp ara  tba  '*ba-aU  and  and-au  .  .  .  But  It's 
ona  amall  cog  In  tba  wbaal  of  trying  to  reduoa 
crUna  la  tba  conununltj." 

Ba  adda  tbat  strong  fliaarms  laws  probably 
wont  bava  laucb  affact  iinliiai  tbera  are  baavy 
panaltlaa  for  Tlolatlon  and  for  crlmaa  InvolT- 
Ing  flraama. 

Aekxoyd  said  ba  fean  tbat  Canada,  wblcb 
tanda  to  follow  tba  D.a  lead  in  many  areas. 
will  bava  a  tendency  to  weaken  its  laws. 

'^ou'ra  been  enacting  legislation  down 
tbaia  for  tbe  last  16  years  tbat  belps  tbe 
criminal.  We  tend  to  follow.  We  tend  to  copy 
your  laws."  ba  said. 

Ona  lasua  tbat  botb  sldea  of  tbe  putol  issue 
seam  to  agree  on  la  tbat  It  la  time  to  provide 
heavy  mandatory  a<l<tUlft"fl  penaltlea  for  any 
crima  committed  wltb  a  pistol. 

A  pistol  control  bill  recently  Introduced 
In  Oongreas  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D- 
Maas.,  and  Bep.  Peter  Bodlno.  D-N.J.,  would 
provide  an  extra  two  years  for  tbe  first  of- 
lenaa  and  five  years  for  tbe  aaoond 

William  Nlckerson.  wbo  until  recently 
served  la  tbe  Treasury  Department  as  deputy 
aaslatant  secretary  for  enforcement,  wltb 
ovarsigbt  over  tbe  federal  Orearms  laws,  says 
ba  would  like  to  see  a  mandatory  10-year 
fnM*t<""*'  sentence  for  anyone  committing 
a  f  tfony  wltb  a  firearm. 

"Wben  you're  talking  about  someone  wbo 
plans  to  rob  a  bank,  or  even  a  gas  station. 
tbay're  not  planning  on  getting  caught  in 
tba  fiiat  place,  and  I  dont  think  tbe  threat 
of  aa  extra  year  or  so  Is  going  to  mean  any- 
tblng,"  be  said. 

Nlckerson  alao  wama  tbat  to  be  effective, 
sny  mandatory  sentencing  Involving  flrearms 
used  In  crime  would  have  to  be  nationwide, 
ratber  tban  state  by  state. 

AiMl  James  Peatherstone,  general  counsel 
for  tbe  NRA,  agrees  that  long,  mandatory 
sentencea  would  b«  a  deterrent  to  crime  with 
a  firearm. 

Ilia  first  state  to  enact  a  mandatory  prison 
aentanoe^-of  at  least  one  year — for  any  per- 
son oonvlctad  of  carrying  an  unlicensed  pis- 
tol waa  Ifaaaacbuaetts  In  1975. 

Bavlaws  on   bow  tbe   laws   working   are 


Judgea  have  seemed  reluctant  to  Imprison 
otbarwlsa  innocent  people  for  breaking  tbe 
plated  law. 

But  on  tba  otber  band,  a  study  of  Boston 
crlma  rataa  by  tba  Rortbeastem  University 
Oentar  for  ApoUad  Social  Rasearcb  has  found 
tbat  tba  atnabar  of  murders  committed  wltb 
platola  dropped  dramatically  after  tba  law 
waa  enacted. 

Tba  atndy.  conducted  bv  Otenn  l>.  Pierce 
aad  wnuam  Bowara.  found  tbat  la  tba  first 
two  yaaia  toDowlac  tba  aaw 


ooBualttad  wltb  platola 
dwnn>ad  H  paroaat  la  Boatoa  and  28  paroaat 
la  otbar  itaiUarstaad  dUaa. 

A«  tba  aaaM  tlma.  aaaaulta  wltb  otbar 
waapona— kalvas.  bluat  Initnuaaata  and 
orhara  Incraaaart.  but  tba  raport  made  tba 
polat  tbat  tboaa  waapuus  gaaarmlly  ara 
mueb  laaa  daadly. 

Plvoa  coadudad  from  tba  study  tbat  tba 
I  In  bomlddaa  probably  occurred  not 
loag-tarm  criminals  but  among 
people  wbo  gat  lavolTad  la  a  crlma  on  tbe 
spar  of  tba  moment  aad  normally  law-abid- 
ing dtlaeaa  wbo  gat  Involvad  In  vtolanC  ar- 
guntanta  tbat  and  In  bomldde. 

Ha  aald  ba  ballavaa  tbat  there  oiay  ba  aa 
mucb  vlolanoa  aa  erar  in  tbla  portion  of  tbe 
populatloa,  but  tbat  tba  otbar  waapona  avail- 
able ara  not  aa  latbal. 

"People  may  bava  bean  doing  tbe  same 
tblnga  tbay  alwaya  did."  be  said,  "but  when 
tbey  got  In  trouble,  tbay  didn't  have  a  gun." 

The  tougbaat  platol  control  law  In  tbe 
ooiwtry  la  tba  one  enactart  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  19T7,  wblcb  bans  any  new  pla- 
tola In  tba  city  and  requires  residents  wbo 
owned  platots  before  tbe  law  went  Into  ef- 
fect to  register  them  every  year. 

A  tbrae-year  study  of  the  law  by  tba  UB. 
Conference  of  Mayors  found  tbat  platol 
boodcldaa  In  D.C.  dropped  aSJ  percent 
during  the  study  wbUe  pistol  murders  na- 
tionwide dropped  by  6.S  percent  during  tbe 
same   period. 

Crime  ezperta  say  tbat  bomldde  ratea 
tend  to  be  cyclical  and  vary  according  to 
a  number  of  factors,  many  of  them  unknown. 

Crltlca  of  tbe  DC.  law  charge  that  anyone 
wbo  really  wants  a  pistol  can  get  one  simply 
by  driving  to  Virginia  and  buying  It  Illegally. 

It  la  poadble  In  Virginia  to  obtain  a  local 
driver's  license  in  a  single  day — without  any 
proof  of  realdence — and  then  to  buy  firearms 
In  certain  counties  on  tbe  same  day.  Dealers 
aren't  required  to  conduct  any  background 
check  or  even  to  verify  that  the  Identification 
or  tbe  addrees  Is  correct. 

The  eight-month -old  New  York  City  law 
provldea  a  mandatory  minimum  one-year 
prison  term  for  moat  defendants  who  have 
prior  felony  convictions  and  are  convicted 
of  carrying  unlicensed,  loaded  pistols. 

But  Mayor  Edward  Koch  said  recently  that 
the  law  Is  not  working  because  of  a  huge 
backlog  tbat  has  already  built  up  In  the 
courts.  And  be  has  charged  that  ]ud««8  are 
not  going  as  far  as  they  should  In  enforcing 
the  new  law. 

Opponents  of  such  laws  Insist  tbat  It  Is 
criminals,  not  pistols,  wbo  are  tbe  problem. 

Lafe  Pfelfer.  a  member  of  tbe  NRA  board 
of  directors,  points  to  Switzerland,  a  country 
where  every  male  between  the  age  of  18  and 
80  Is  automatically  a  member  of  the  mllltla 
and  keeps  weapons  In  his  home.  The  crime 
rate  there  Is  very  low. 

"Tour  problem  In  Washington  Isn't  so 
much  the  guns  as  It  Is  the  fact  that  they  let 
the  criminals  out  on  the  street,  no  matter 
what  they've  done."  he  said. 

Sen.  Charles  Orassley,  R-Iowa,  said  "You're 
assuming  that  If  you  have  gun  control,  you're 
going  to  have  less  killing.  I  don't  think  that's 
been  proved  .  .  .  Besides,  only  5S  percent  of 
the  people  get  killed  with  guns  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  the  other  45  percent? 
Outlaw  sticks?" 

Bep.  Harold  Volkmer,  D-Mo..  coauthor  with 
Sen.  James  A.  McCIure,  R-Idaho.  of  an  NRA- 
backed  bill  tbat  critics  say  would  weaken 
the  current  law  and  destroy  federal  enforce- 
ment powers,  asks  what  the  pistol  control 
advocates  would  do  about  the  pistols  already 
In  circulation.  Tbe  problem,  he  says.  Is  not 
tbe  pistols. 

"Notblng  could  be  furtber  from  tbe  truth. 
.  .  .  Tbe  problem  Is  tbat  a  lot  of  people  love 
Tlolanca  in  tbla  country.  Tf  you  dont  believe 
ma,  watcb  yotir  tdevldon  .  .  .  You've  got 
money  aiakara  la  Mow  Tock  aad  Hollywood 


tbat  lora  Tlolaaea.  wbo  maka  laoaay  by  vlo- 
laaoe.  UatU  wa  atop  gUntfylag  vlolaaoo.  I 
doat  tblak  you  atop  vlolanoa. 

"Aad  ramaaibar  tbla  oooatry  baa  during  Ita 
llf atlma  baea  a  ootutry  of  ooafftotatlon  . . . 
violent  oonfRmtatlon.  Tou  dont  cbanga  tbat 
ovaralfht." 

PiSTQX.  Loaar  Facnoira  Piub  Wrraia  N&A 

(By  Mary  Thornton  and  Fhll  Oatlay) 

Four  yaan  a^o  at  tba  national  ooavaatloo 
In  oiadanatt,  a  wall-organlaad  band  of 
bard-llna  rabala  threw  out  tba  National 
Rllla  AaaocUtloa  laadaxahlp  la  oao  of  tba 
moat  far-raaehlng  ahakaupa  la  tba  organlaa- 
Uoais  110-yaar  hlatory. 

Tba  emotional  laaua  tbat  trlggarad  the 
"ClndnnaU  ravolt"  waa  ona  tbat  tba  NRA 
baa  baea  Ideatlfied  with  for  yaaia— platol 
control. 

Tha  old  laadeta.  accuaad  of  being  a  bunch 
of  envlronmantallsta  and  bird  watchers  wbo 
bad  baooma  aoft  on  platol  control,  learned 
tbat  tbe  lasue  could  be  as  baaardous  for  them 
aa  It  could  for  tba  membara  of  Oongreas  on 
tha  NRA's  political  bit  list. 

Aa  NRA  mambara  gather  In  Denver  this 
areekend  for  tbalr  1981  national  convention, 
another  internal  shootout  Is  certain  In  tbe 
continuing  Byxantlne  feud  tbat  a]^>ears  to 
have  much  to  do  with  bow  tbe  NRA  Is  per- 
cdvad — aa  primarily  the  steel -bard  gun 
lobby  or  as  an  organization  of  outdooramen. 

While  tbe  fight  is  badcally  over  tbe  or- 
ganization's bylaws  and  methods  of  choosing 
leadership.  It  also  brings  out  tbe  intense  and 
sometimes  vicious  Internal  polltlca  tbat 
have  made  tbe  NRA  a  divided  bouse. 

On  one  side  Is  a  faction  called  the  Pedera- 
tlon  of  tbe  NRA,  tbe  hard-liners  who  led 
their  own  members  in  tbe  organization'^ 
executive  hierarchy.  This  group  believes  tbe 
NRA's  primary  concern  should  be  opposing 
any  government  Infringement  on  what  It 
contends  Is  everyone's  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arms. 

On  tbe  otber  dde  Is  a  faction  known  as 
the  Patriots,  the  group  toppled  from  power 
four  years  ago.  Tbey  also  oppose  pistol  con- 
trol. But  tbey  believe  tbat  in  addition  to 
lobbying  against  that  Issue,  the  NRA  should 
retain  its  original  purpose  of  being  a  family- 
oriented  organization  tbat  promotes  marks- 
manship, safety,  hunting  and  conservation. 

"We  have  a  very,  very  effective,  beautiful 
operation  called  tbe  Institute  for  Legisla- 
tive Action  (tbe  NRA's  lobbying  arm),"  said 
Lafe  Pfelfer  of  Dallas,  a  member  of  tbe  Pa- 
triots. "They're  proa  at  what  they  do.  If  we 
ha^e  "n  NRA  board  (of  directors)  composed 
entirely  of  political  activists,  what  Is  tbe 
ILA  going  to  do?  We're  not  Just  a  political 
lobby." 

Pfelfer  is  typical  of  the  type  person  the 
Federation  wants  to  keep  out  of  power.  His 
life  revolves  around  family  and  outdoor  ac- 
tl'-Ity — largely  m'irl"manahlp.  flroa'm  sife'v 
training  and  hunting.  "I've  btinted  all  my 
life."  he  said.  "But  If  I  kill  a  deer,  every 
scrap  of  that  deer  la  going  to  be  eaten." 

He  Joined  the  NRA  In  1942  as  a  Boy  Scout 
and  since  then  has  been  Involved  with 
Scouts,  the  4-H  Club,  and  a  niuntoer  of 
NRA  marksmanship  and  safety  programs  for 
both  young  people  and  adults.  He  is  cur- 
rently on  the  NRA  board  of  directors. 

He  Is  a  conservationist,  a  breed  the  Fed- 
eration has  singled  out  for  special  criticism. 

"I'm  a  member  of  the  Texas  Game  War- 
den's Association."  be  says.  "I  believe  In 
game  laws,  in  llmlte,  in  taking  game 
legally.  ...  Is  tbat  a  bad  thing  to  aay? 
Yes.  I  believe  In  conservation." 

But  be  adda  quickly  that  he  would  never 
support  platol  control.  "It's  not  the  runs." 
be  said.  "Ita  like  aaylng  that  files  cause  gar- 
bage or  tbat  watar  causes  tidal  waves.  I  think 
they  should  punish  those  wbo  would  mis- 
use flrearms,  but  leave  me  alone." 

Meoibara  of  tba  FedaratUm,  who  ara  wide- 
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ly  laprsaantad  la  tha  MBA  laadanhlp,  da- 
dlBOd  to  ba  tatarvlawad.  Waldoa  Clark  of 
Baltuaore,  aa  oflloor  of  tba  Fadaratloa.  ra- 
fuaad  to  anawar  quaatloaa  about  tba  latamal 
fight  aad  addad  that  otbar  FadeimtUm  BMm- 
bara  alao  would  rafuae. 

Bacauaa  of  that,  tba  Fedaratlon  aide  of 
tba  dliputa  hw  baea  put  togathar  for  this 
story  from  tha  group's  artlelaa.  adltorlala 
and  poUtlcal  advertlaamaata  la  gua-ralatad 
publlcattona, 

Joarah  Tartaro,  tha  editor  at  Oua  Waek. 
a  waaUy  publication  widely  favored  by  aiam- 
bera  o<  tba  hard-llaa  Fadaratkm  aald. 
"Wbafa  invobrad  la  not  Idaolo«lo1  dtffar- 
enoaa  parhapa  ao  much  •■  onanlaatton 
dlSaraaoaa. 

"la  any  large  group,  you  tend  to  have 
paople  wbo  feal  management  ihould  be  di- 
rected by  their  group.  What  la  probably  la- 
volvad  to  tha  poUttca  of  tba  aMBtbonlilp'' 
be  said. 

Tartaro  aald  the  m^or  dUferenoe  betwaen 
tbe  two  factloos  Is  tbat  tba  Patrlota  would 
"Invest  more  authority  In  tba  handa  of  tha 
board  (of  dliectora)  and  tha  coamilttaea 
appointed  by  tha  board.  The  Federatlcm  fa- 
vors mora  member  input." 

Members  of  the  Patriots  aay  tbe  fighting 
between  tbe  two  factiona  baa  gone  on  un- 
abated alnce  tbe  18T7  Cincinnati  eonvaa- 
tlon. 

Last  year,  Pfelfer  said,  the  taro  sides  bad 
agreed  to  "a  period  of  healing,  a  time  of, 
■Hey.  fellas,  lat's  Just  dt  back  and  lot  It 
work.' " 

But  be  adda,  "We  hadn't  even  left  the  air- 
port before  tbe  tom-toma  began  beating  and 
tbe  effigies  began  to  be  burnad." 

Tbe  two  sides  bad  promlaed  they  would 
not  publicly  field  slates  of  candldatea  for 
this  year's  convention,  aUowlng  the  candi- 
dates instead  to  be  chosen  by  tbe  NRA  nom- 
inating committee  and  an  Internal  peti- 
tion process.  But  Pfelfer  saya  the  Federation 
quickly  broke  ita  pledge  and  began  to  ad- 
vertise Its  own  list  of  candidates. 

And  at  that  point,  the  California  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association  proposed  the  series  of  by- 
law changes  tbat  will  be  the  focus  of  tbe 
battle  this  weekend  in  Denver. 

Probsbly  the  largest  argument  will  be 
over  the  method  of  selecting  tbe  executive 
vice  president,  the  person  wbo  actually 
runs  tbe  NRA  with  its  multl-mllllon  dollar 
budget. 

Of  tbe  1.8  million  members  of  tbe  NRA, 
only  about  275,000  are  life  members  eligible 
to  attend  tbe  conventions  and  to  vote  In 
NRA  elections. 

Until  tbe  19T7  convention,  tbe  executive 
vice  preddent  was  cbosMi  by  tbe  board  of 
directors,  wbo  are  elected  by  a  mitf-ln  vote. 
But  since  that  year's  revolt,  the  oflloe  has 
been  filled  by  a  vote  of  the  members  at  tbe 
convention.  Tbe  Patriots  would  like  to  eee 
a  return  to  election  by  the  board. 

The  problem,  says  Mlchad  Opdtnlk,  a  Pa- 
triot and  an  oflloer  of  the  Cdifomia  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Association.  Is  that  tbe  largest  number 
of  members  ever  to  show  up  at  a  convention 
was  1,348  last  year — leas  tban  half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  voters. 

"The  way  they've  set  tt  up,  they  can  take 
over  a  »50  million  organization  wltb  625 
votes."  Opdtnlk  complains.  "Tbe  Federation 
says  this  is  election  by  the  members.  We  say 
...  If  they  call  this  election  by  the  members, 
they  must  have  studied  politics  In  Russia." 

A  second  bylaw  change  being  sought  by  the 
Patriots  involves  the  selection  of  candldatea 
for  the  board  of  directors. 

Until  tbe  1977  convention,  oaadtdates  w«« 
obosen  by  a  nominating  committee.  Since  the 
1977  rule  cbanges.  tbey  can  be  chosen  dther 
by  tbe  oommlttae,  which  ravlewa  reaumea 
and  doea  thorough  background  obacks  on 
Ito  candldatea,  or  by  indlvldaal  peUtlon  with 
•t  least  260  atgoa«uraa  at  voUiw  MBA 
mauban. 


Tbm  Fatilota  are  aaaking  a  new  rule  ttato 
year  tbat  would  require  an  Indication  on  tha 
maOad  ballot  aa  to  whether  a  oandlda^a  waa 
etoooaa  by  tha  nominating  ooomUttoa,  by  pe- 
tition or  toOi. 

Pfatfar  aald  he  ballevaa  tbara  have  been 
abuaae  la  tha  pattuon  ayatam  wtth  paUtlon 
papam  oomlog  in  that  bava  baaa  attacad  or 


Ho  alao  aaya  tha*  there  are  aaddanly  Fed- 
eration candldatea  turning  tqi  under  tbe  pe- 
tMon  proeeai  who  have  "no  paat,  no  hlatory. 
Tbey  Jnaa  auddenly  appear." 

He  alao  doubta  tba  aoeuracy  of  aome  of  the 
blographloal  Informathm  being  cireulatted  by 
tbe  petttlon  caadlda*ea:  "At  no  time  la  tbara 
aay  varUlestlona  of  credentlala  by  the  pe- 
tition pronaas  You  can  publlah  aay  btog- 
ragdiy  you  daam  wall  pleaae." 

Hard-line  Fedaratlon  leadei  i  are  atten^nt- 
Ing  to  make  the  Denver  oonventlon  a  refer- 
endum on  tbe  leaderaMji  of  Barton  B.  Oar- 
tar,  NRA  executive  vice  prealdent.  and  Neal 
KiM«,  head  of  tbe  Inatltute  for  Legislative 
Action — two  of  the  new  officials  Installed 
after  tbe  1977  purge. 

To  the  MBA  members,  it  aeema  a  aerlous 
fiffbt  between  wlddy  differing  faottons  but 
those  outalde  the  organlaatlon  aay  tbat  re- 
gardlaaa  of  wblcb  aide  wins,  the  fight  for  pla- 
ted control  wont  be  easier. 

Sam  Fields,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  oalla  it 
"an  internal  perscmallty  fight.  Bgo.  Tbey 
waat  oontrol  of  a  $40  million  organization. 
Itls  atitotly  a  power  move  by  different  groups. 
Old  people,  new  people,  but  not  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference  between  them." 


POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
provide  additional  Information  on  the 
food  stamp  program  which  I  hope  will 
lead  to  a  more  informed  and  substantive 
debate  on  the  food  stsunp  program  in 
Congress  this  year.  The  following  paper. 
"Food  Stamps:  Program  at  a  Cross- 
roads." was  written  by  Robert  J.  Fersh, 
who  currently  is  a  staff  member  of  the 
CTommlttee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  A  shorter  version  of  this  paper 
appears  in  the  spring  1981  issue  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association. 

In  this  paper,  Mr.  Fersh  provides  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  food  stamp 
program's  history  and  explains  what 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gram's growth  in  participation  and  cost 
in  recent  years.  The  paper  also  addresses 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  adminis- 
tering this  complicated  program  and 
analyzes  the  implications  of  some  of  the 
major  reform  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress. 

The  paper  follows: 

Fooo  Stamps:   Pbocsam  at  a  Csossboaos 
(By  Robert  J.  Fersh) 

Wltb  tbe  advent  of  the  Reagan  Preddency 
and  tbe  97th  Congress,  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram wUl  unquestionably  be  a  center  of  con- 
troversy. Its  recent  significant  growth  In  par- 
ticipation and  cost  has  been  the  subject  of 
heated  Congressional  debate  over  the  past 
two  years.  It  is  thought  to  be  high  on  the 
list  of  social  programs  wblcb  tbe  Reagan 
Administration  will  attempt  to  prune,  and 
Incoming  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
Chairman  Jesse  Helms  has  openly  expteaaed 
bto  Intention  to  make  major  reductions  In 
food  stamp  costs  one  of  his  top  prioritlea.> 
BInoa  the  program  Is  scheduled  to  expire  on 
SeptMBber  30.  1981,  It  must  be  reauthorlBad 
bafore  tbat  tlaia  If  benefita  to  aUlUoaa  or 


low-laooBie  Americana  are  to  'yntliww  Olvai 
tbe  trenetlo  paoa  of  i^n^wy  in  the  Fbod 
stamp  Program  la  recent  years  aad  tbe  Ufee- 
llbood  of  major  leglalatlve  "ti^wftt  in  1981, 
It  aeema  Important  to  take  stock  of  whara 
the  program  stands  and  eramlne  how  It  aot 
there. 

■acmrr  raoaaaic  BuroaT 
In  recent  yeara,  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
baa  not  auffered  from  lack  of  controversy  or 
Congreaalonal  attention.  Since  1971,  no  leaa 
tban  six  authorising  bllla  have  been  ifmrttd 
wblcb  algnlficantly  affected  tbe  rtealgii  aad 
operation  of  tbe  prograai.*  Otber  mlaor 
amendments  have  been  added  through  the 
autborldng  and  approprlatlona  prooaaaaa  of 
Concraaa. 

Sinoe  the  1974-1975  reoaaaioa.  the  Wood 
Stamp  Program  baa  drawn  nearty  unlatar- 
rupted  acrutlny  from  Congraea.  At  that  tlaie, 
a  confluence  of  factors — geographic  expan- 
sion of  the  program,  oonveralon  of  parOd- 
panta  from  the  Food  Dtatrlbutlon  Program 
to  food  atampe,  sharply  rlalng  unemploy- 
ment— led  to  a  major  growth  In  participa- 
tion. Aa  a  reault,  the  vldblUty  of  tbe  pro- 
gram Increaaed,  bringing  with  It  a  propor- 
tionate increaae  in  pubUc  crltldam.  Open 
criticism  of  Ute  program  by  cablnet-levd 
oOlclala  of  tbe  Ford  Admlnlatratton  *  focuaed 
even  greater  attention  on  the  program. 

By  tbe  fall  of  1975,  several  major  food 
stamp  reform  bUls  were  introduced  In  Con- 
gress and  bearings  on  tbe  program  began  In 
earnest.  Oongreaa  waa  feeling  tbe  pnaauie 
and  seffmwrt  determined  to  take  action  on  tbe 
program  In  1978,  a  full  year  before  tbe  au- 
thorization for  tbe  program  would  eqdie 
and  the  time  when  Congress  ordinarily  would 
have  reexamined  tbe  program.  Not  to  be  oat- 
done,  tbe  Ford  AdnUnlstratlon  dedded  to 
shortcut  the  Congressional  process  and  Issued 
comprehensive  regulations  early  in  1976.* 
Tbe  regulations  were  intended  to  algnlfi- 
cantly lower  food  stamp  benefita  and  t<e*>'''*" 
eligibility  guidelines.  In  a  lawsuit  on  behalf 
of  program  partldpants,  over  half  of  the 
States,  and  many  labor  imions,  pubUc  in- 
erest,  religious  and  dvii  rigfats  groupa.  USDA 
was  enjoined  from  Implementing  tbe  regula- 
tions.' 

Although  both  Agrictilture  Conunittees  of 
C<Migrees  diligently  pursued  food  stamp  re- 
form in  1976,  no  food  stamp  legislation  with 
a  major  impact  on  benefit  levels  or  eUgibtlity 
emerged.  WhUe  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
reasons  why  no  sudi  bUl  was  enacted  in 
1976.  one  contributing  factor  was  the  eaalng 
(rf  tbe  food  stamp  "crisis."  As  recovery  from 
the  economic  receedon  proceeded,  the  food 
stamp  rolls  steadUy  declined.  Tbe  urgency 
of  enacting  curbs  to  program  partldpatlon 
subdded  as  total  partldpation  declined  from 
the  high  of  19.3  million  In  May  1975  to  17.4 
mlUlon  In  July  1976.  (This  pattern  con- 
tinued through  1978.  By  mld-1978  tbe  unem- 
ployment rate  droi^>ed  to  6.0  percent  aad 
ptartldpatlon  feU  bdow  16  million  persons.) 

Under  a  somewhat  different  poUtical 
atmosphere,  food  9taaq>  reform  waa  achieved 
In  1977  when  Congress  enacted,  largely  in- 
tact, a  bill  propoeed  by  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration. Essentially,  this  bill  was  dedgned  as 
a  trade-off  between  enhandng  program  ac- 
cesdblllty  and  tightening  program  eligibil- 
ity and  administration,  with  a  bottom  line 
of  modest  addltlond  cost.  Tbe  law  elimi- 
nated tbe  purchase  requirement  (EPB)  ,* 
wMch  heretofore  had  been  viewed  as  a  major 
Impediment  to  program  participation  by 
many  of  tbe  neediest  Americans.  To  pay  for 
tbe  expected  increase  in  partldpatlon,  bene- 
fits were  lowered  mainly  by  reducing  net  in- 
come dlgiblUty  guldellnea,  raising  tbe  bene- 
fit reduction  rate  from  an  average  of  about 
25  percent  to  30  pweent.  and  capping  the 
aUowable  deduction  for  high  Bhdter  ooata. 
The  new  standard  deduotlona.  In  eombina- 

Footnotaa  at  aad  of  artleU. 
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«ltt  ttM  SO  pvoant  bvMAt  radueOon 

fits  for  owtein  worklac  pwpl*.  rMMntto  of 
sad  fmruatfUkU  wttH  bleb 


Om  flaal  fMtun  of  tb*  1077  Aet,  pertaapa 
sbovo  ftU.  U  ra^Miwlbl*  for  tb«  rapMtod 
riianiilimil  battiM  ow  tb*  Pood  SUmp 
Procnm  In  tba  poat  two  yaua.  Faarful  tbat 
aHmlnaMA"  of  tba  purobaaa  raqiilrarrtant 
would  raanlt  In  blgbar  tban  aatlelpatad  ooata, 
tba  Cuini  aai  plaoad  apandlng  Umlta  on  tba 
pracrmm  for  fiaoal  yMia  197S-1061.  Tbaaa 
"Mpa."  aa  tbay  vara  cAllad.  wara  baaad 
mo^dj  upon  Oongraialonal  Budgat  OlBoa 
(CBO)  projactlona  of  progrmm  ooata.  Wban 
tbaaa  "eapa"  prorad  to  ba  Inadaquata  to 
maat  pro(ram  naada  In  FT  1979  and  FT  lOM, 
it  waa  naoaaaary  for  Congreaa  not  only  to 
anaet  aiMltl^M**'  appropriation*  for  tbe  pro- 
grama,  but  alao  to  paaa  aubatanUva  la(laU- 
tlon  aatborlalnc  tba  additional  apandlng. 
In  1979  and  19M.  wban  Congraaa  actad  to 
lift  tba  '^aapa."  It  alao  raazamlnad  many 
otbar  aapacta  of  tba  program  and  anactad  a 
aarlaa  of  amandmanta  atmad  at  tlgbtanlng 
pragiam  aUglhllUy  and  managamant. 

Tba  naad  for  Congraaa  to  anact  botb  au- 
tborlatng  and  appropriation  bllla,  and  tba 
^v>^np"'^""'"  craatad  by  tbe  Congroaalonal 
budget  procaai.  nearly  brougbt  tbe  Food 
Stamp  Program  to  a  complete  bait  In  June 
19W.  Only  emergency  legiaiatlnn  at  tbe 
elarantb  bour  averted  a  dlreettve  by  tbe 
Secratary  o<  Agriculture  to  tbe  Stotea  to 
■uapend  program  baneflta.  Tbla  drama  aenred 
to  fxirtbar  focua  public  attention  on  tbe  pro- 
gram and  eroked  mucb  dlaeuMlon  of  tbe 
baalc  wortb  of  tbe  program  to  tbe  aodety. 


Corf 

Parbapa  no  aapect  of  tbe  program  baa 
dx»wn  more  attention  tban  Ita  coet.  Wltbout 
quaatkm,  food  (tamp  ooata  bava  rlaen  at  a 
meteoric  pace  In  recent  yaara.  Aa  recently 
aa  FT  197S.  tbe  annual  coat  of  tbe  program 
WM  about  96.5  bUllon.  In  FT  1961.  coeta  are 
projected  to  be  nearly  double  tbat  amount. 
Wbat  acoounta  for  tbls  Increaae? 

Wblle  tbare  are  a  Tarlety  of  factor*,  a 
major  factor  ba*  been  a  deterioration  In 
t""^*'"*''  condition*  alnoe  197S.  Pood  *tamp 
ooata  are  ■aaanttaHy  determined  by  two  fae- 
Xan — participation  and  benefit  lerels.  To 
tba  extant  unemployment  and  prices  go  up. 
Pood  Stamp  Program  participation  and  bene- 
flta  laral*  alao  rtae.  XJ8DA  eorrantly  eatlm^ea 
tbat  aaob  additional  percentage  point  in  tbe 
uaemploynMnt  rate  increaaca  average  an- 
nual participation  by  1X>-13  million  people 
at  a  coat  of  about  $600  million.  It  appear* 
tb»t  among  aodal  program*,  tbe  reeponelve- 
neaa  of  tba  Pood  Stamp  Program  to  tbe  un- 
employment rate  may  be  aecond  only  to  un- 
employment insurance  program*.  It  la  tbu* 
not  dUBcnlt  to  aae  bow  tbe  ri*e  in  tbe  un- 
employment rate  alnce  1978  (an  Increaae 
from  5.8  percent  in  tbe  fourth  qiiarter  of 
— * — '«—  1978  to  7.7  percent  in  tbe  tblrd 
quarter  of  ralendar  1900)  could  baye  had  a 
algnlileant  impact  on  program  participation 


Food  price  'ww^ttow  In  tbe  past  few  years 
baa  reacbad  unprecedented  lerela.  Since  food 
stamp  baneflta  are  adjuated  to  keep  pace 
wltb  tbe  cost  of  a  special  marketbaaket  of 
tooa*  (wbleb  eoastttutea  tbe  Tbrlft  Food 
Plan),  tba  rate  ot  food  price  Inflation  baa  a 
dlrset  affect  on  program  ooata.  Tbe  current 
mle  of  tbumb  utlllaed  by  T7SDA  is  tbat  eacb 
1  pereant  rtae  in  food  coata  results  in  $148 
iiiiin«.»  In  «^i*t««.^«i  costs  a  year;  tbat  Is  to 
say.  tbat  if  all  other  things  are  equal,  food 
aMaap  eoato  wiu  rise  91.5  bUU<»  in  a  given 
ymtr  If  tbe  average  food  price  Inflation  in 
tbat  year  la  10  percent  blglaer  tban  tbe  year 
before.  Since  increasaa  In  tbe  coat  of  tbe 


at  and  o<  artMa. 


Tbrifty  Food  Plan  bava  averaged  nearly  10 
percent  a  year  since  FT  1978,  there  Is  no 
question  tbat  food  prtoe  inflaUon  has  bad  a 
major  Impact  on  overall  program  coats. 

AeoordlBc  to  CBO,  food  prloa  lnHat1»m 
above  and  beyond  wbat  it  bad  aatlelpatad 
in  1977  aoooonted  fOr  an  additional  cost  of 
9700  mlllloa  in  FT  1979.  Wltbout  tbls  fac- 
tor, tba  program  oost  would  bAve  bean  btiow 
tbe  FT  1978  oaUlng  eatabUabed  in  tbe  1977 
leglalAUan.  (Actual  FT  1979  ooaU  wara  90 J8« 
billion:  tbe  FT  1978  "flap"  waa  90.180  bil- 
lion.) m  FT  190a  USDA  baa  aatlmated  that 
economic  factora  aooount  for  about  two- 
tblrd*  of  tb*  difference  between  actual  coata 
and  1977  projactlona.*  THe  aame  i4>pear*  to 
be  true  for  FT  1981.  Tbeee  economic  faetora 
would  have  caused  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Program 
ooata  to  BUbstantlaUy  exceed  tbe  aUtutory 
capo  aatabllabad  for  FT  1980  and  FT  1981 
even  If  there  bad  been  no  ellmln»tlon  o<  tbe 
purcbsae  requirement. 

Wltbout  queatlon.  tbe  Inoreaae  in  partlei- 
potion  a*  a  result  of  the  1977  Act  baa  added 
to  program  oost*.  It  appear*  tbat  tbe  1977 
Act  raaulted  in  an  incrsaaa  in  participation 
of  about  4.0  million  people.*  wbleb  i*  about 
1.0  »"""«"  more  peraon*  tban  T7SDA  bad 
anticipated.  VHille  the  cost  of  paying  bane- 
flta to  the  addiUonal  1.0  million  peraon*  1* 
slgniflcant  (about  (780  million  In  FT  1981). 
It  accounta  for  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  costs  by  which  the  original  FT  1900 
food  stamp  cap  was  exceeded  and  tbe  origi- 
nal FT  1081  cap  U  expected  to  be  exceeded. 

One  of  the  main  reeaon*  wby  tbe  1977  Act 
reaulted  In  a  larger  tban  anUdpated  par- 
tidpaUon  Increaae  waa  the  fact  tbat  fewer 
penona  than  expected  were  removed  from 
the  program  due  to  the  tightening  pro- 
vialona  of  tba  Act.  UBDA  bad  aatlmated  tbat 
1.8  mlUlon  peraon*  would  loaa  ellglbmty;  in 
aetuaUty,  about  000,000-700,000  peraona  left 
tbe  program.**  Tbia  mlaaatlmate  may  have 
occurred.  In  part,  becauae  food  ttmmp  par- 
tldpanta  have  experienced  a  decline  In  real 
iTVfomf^  In  recent  yeara.  Aeoordtng  to  an  in- 
ternal USDA  study.  Inoomea  of  food  stamp 
redpienta  reae  only  17  percent  in  tf  period 
September  1970  to  November  1979.  wbUe  tbe 
oost  of  living  went  up  33  percent.  Since  fewer 
partldpants'  Incomes  roae  to  ttia  levela  an- 
tldpated  In  1977,  there  were  fewer  tban  ex- 
pected partldpanta  in  the  higher  Income 
rangea  when  the  *«g»i taming  provision*  oC  tbe 
1977  Act  were  Implemented.  In  addition,  for 
thoee  remaining  on  tbe  program,  beneflt* 
wv  higher  tban  waa  antidpated,  causing 
additional  program  coata. 

One  reeaoD  wby  food  *t*nii>  bousMioId  in- 
oomes  have  lagged  behind  inflation  may  be 
Ued  to  tbe  fact  tbat  about  one-third  at  aU 
food  stamp  households  also  recdve  Aid  to 
PamlUes  with  Dependent  Children  (APDC). 
APDC  Is  not  Indexed  for  inflation  in  most 
States  and  In  fact,  a  recent  study  found  tbat 
APDC  redpienta  experienced  a  19  percent 
reduction  In  average  real  beneflt  levels  in 
tbe  I970's.u  "Hiere  Is  anecdotal  evidence  tbat 
tbla  trend  Is  continuing,  or  perbapa  even 
woraening."  Becauae  food  stamp  beneflta  are 
indexed  for  Inflation,  tbe  program  ctisbloned 
•ome  ot  tbi*  impact.  However,  tbe  net  effect 
la  tbat  tbe  Food  Stamp  Program  to  providing 
an  increasing  proportlm  of  the  beneflt*  paid 
to  welfare  redpienta  and  food  stamp  cosU 
are  reflecting  tbla* 

In  summary,  food  stamp  costs  have  risen 
dramatically  In  the  past  few  years,  and  are 
expected  to  nearly  double  between  FT  1978 
and  FT  1981.  Tbe  majority  of  the  Increaae 
appears  to  be  attributable  to  economic  fac- 
tors. There  U  reason  to  believe  that  an  easing 
of  tbe  higher  ratea  of  unemployment  acd 
iw«i«M/w»  would  lead  to  a  stabillH^tlon.  if  not 
a  ilsureaee  in  program  coats.  To  put  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth  In  perspective.  It  la  inter- 
esting t«Lnote  tbat  it  is  not  unprecedented. 
In  tba  tlo  year  period  from  FT  1974  to  FT 


1978.  program  ooata  almost  exactly  doubled. 
Tet.  In  response  to  economic  recovery,  total 
FT  1977  and  FT  1978  program  ooata  war*  leas 
tban  thoee  in  FT  1970. 

PartidpatUm 

As  of  September  1900.  food  atamp  partid- 
patlon  stood  at  an  all-time  high  of  about  39 
million  peraon*.  repreeenting  nearly  8  mil- 
lion household*  nationwide.  These  flgiirea  in- 
dude  nearly  3  million  peraona  In  tbe  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  who  partldpate  In 
the  program.  To  underatand  how  participa- 
tion reached  thla  level,  it  1*  belpfxil  to  briefly 
review  tbe  program"*  bi*tory. 

The  modem  Pood  Stamp  Program  started 
out  as  a  pilot  project  in  Jime  1901.  serving 
0  project  areas  (which  ordinarily  correspond 
to  counties)  In  six  different  Statee.  During 
that  month,  about  60,000  persons  partid- 
pated.  Throughout  the  lOOO'a,  the  program 
expanded  and  by  1000,  1489  project  area* 
were  In  the  program,  serving  about  3  million 
people.  In  197i.  uniform  eligibility  require- 
ments were  implemented  In  the  program  for 
the  first  time  and  by  the  end  of  FT  1971, 
3027  project  areas  were  in  the  program  serv- 
ing 10.6  mlUlon  persons. 

It  should  alao  be  noted  that  diulng  this 
time  period,  many  poor  families  continued 
to  recdve  commodity  asalstance  from  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program  which  bad 
been  established  in  the  1930'*.  Between  FT 
1901  and  FT  1971.  partldpatlon  In  this  pro- 
gram fluctuated  between  3.5  and  7.4  million 
persons,  although  rartldpatlon  was  gener- 
ally dedlnlng.  By  FT  1973.  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution partldpatlon  stood  at  3.3  million 
persons  while  food  stamps  reached  13.1  mil- 
lion persons.  (See  Table  1  for  slde-by-dde 
comparison  of  food  stamp  and  commodity 
distribution  partldpatlon.) 

TABLE  1.— PMk  Participation 

ImiHioat  tH  panonti 


CwiMiodity 

dittribtitiofl 

Foodilaaif 

prainm 

Profraai 

Tncal  nar: 

7.4 

a2 

1944 

61 

.4 

1916 

4.1 

L2 

1968 

J.5 

2.4 

1970 

4.1 

65 

1972 

3.6 

11.  t 

1974 

2.4 

117 

1976 

0.1 

19.0 

1971 

M 

17.1 

19(0 

ai 

22.1 

Sovrea:  USDA.  Food  and  Natritioa  Sarvica,  Profraai  Ra- 
portinf  Saction. 

In  1974.  several  faotors  contributed  to  tbe 
start  of  tbe  steep  set  growth  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program's  history.  Pm'  the  first  time, 
the  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  extended  to  all 
political  subdivisions  nationwide.  Indudlng 
Puerto  Rico.  In  doing  so,  food  stampa  sup- 
planted the  Cmnmodlty  Distribution  Pro- 
gram, picking  up  most  of  Its  remaining  par- 
tldpants. Between  FT  1073'  and  FT 
1975,  Commodity  Distribution  partldpatlon 
dropped  by  over  3  million  persons. 

However,  the  moot  dramatic  Increases  in 
partldpatlon  appear  to  be  attributable  to  the 
mpid  rise  In  the  unemployment  rate  which 
ooctured  In  1974  and  1976.  In  June  1974,  food 
stamp  parUdpatlon  stood  at  135  million  per- 
sons. Eleven  months  later  In  May  1075  par- 
ttdpation  hit  a  peak  of  \93  mUllon  persons. 
Ttte  unemployment  rates  oorreqxmdlng  to 
tbeee  two  periods  were  approximately  5.1  per- 
cent and  8.9  percent,  reapacttvely. 

Following  tbe  high  point  in  May  1976.  food 
stamp  partldpatlon  generally  declined  and 
stood  at  155  million  perscms  in  November 
1978.  m  December  1978  and  January  1979.  tbe 
food  stamp  purcbaae  requirement  waa  ellm- 
Inatad  and  partldpatlon  began  to  rise.  Tbe 
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oomhinatton  of  CPR,  tba  ilaa  In  tba  tinam- 
ploymant  rata  in  tbe  aprtng  of  1980  and  otlisr 
laaaar  fbotoca  (auoh  aa  inoraaaad  pobUe  t^ 
mlllartty  wltb  tbe  program)  appear  to  ao- 
oount for  tba  growtb  ot  tba  piognm  to  tta 
ourrsnt  level  of  23  mUUoB  pataona. 

One  other  poadole  factor  oonirlbutlng  to 
the  recent  growth  in  participation  could  be 
tbe  effect  of  biflatlon  on  low-income  bouae- 
holds.  Some  fbmlliea.  who  have  bean  eligible 
to  partldpate  aU  along,  may  ba  finding  it 
neoeaeary  to  eome  into  tbe  program  due  to 
tbe  erosion  oC  their  food  pnirlMalng  power 
eauaed  by  high  ratea  of  inflation.  Tbe  infla- 
tion may  be  cauaing  enough  of  a  plncb  on 
their  budgeta  tbat  they  are  sestlng  aaslatanoe 
which  they  had  heretofore  done  wltbout.  One 
indication  tbat  tbla  might  be  true  oomea 
from  tbe  mUltary.  In  tbe  past  18  montba 
there  have  been  a  spate  of  pieaa  artlelaB>* 
about  the  inereaaed  use  of  food  atampa  by 
low-paid  membera  of  the  armad  foroea  a^o 
no  longer  can  stretch  their  salarisa  to  meet 
their  famlUe^  needs.  It  could  w«U  be  tbat 
civilian*  wltli  oonqiarable  wagea  are  alao 
Joining  tbe  program  in  slgniflcant  numbers. 

One  Interesting  and  unforaaean  alda  effect 
of  EPR  was  that  it  did  not  bring  as  many 
new  people  into  the  program  aa  tbe  partldpa- 
tlon statistics  make  it  appear.  Much  of  tbe 
earty  and  rapid  growth  in  partldpatlon  after 
Implementation  of  KPR  (1J>  million  peraona 
In  Janxiary  1979  al<me)  is  tbou^t  to  be  due 
to  an  Increaae  In  tbe  percentage  of  penona 
already  certifled  for  food  stampa  actually 
partldpatlng  in  the  program.  Aocordlng  to 
USDA.  about  10  percent  of  thoee  certifled  to 
partldpate  in  1978  failed  In  eacb  month  to 
purcbaae  their  stampa.*  Tbla  may  have  been 
due  to  a  variety  of  reaaons,  Indudlng  tbe  lack 
of  stUHdent  cash  to  maike  the  pureliase.  Aftor 
BPR,  however,  no  caab  was  required  and 
nearly  all  certifled  households  acquired  the 
beneflta  to  which  they  were  entitled.  X7SDA 
eetlmatea  that  about  one-fourth  (or  about 
one  mlUlon  persona)  of  the  Increase  In  par- 
ticipation due  to  EPR  may  have  been  at- 
tributable to  this  factor.** 

lite  ctirrent  partldpatlon  peak  of  about  32 
million  persons  la  tbu*  nearly  8  mllHnn  per- 
sons more  tban  the  peak  of  19JI  million  in 
May  1975.  EPR  unqueatlonably  was  a  signif- 
icant factor  contributing  to  tbls  increaae. 
Tet.  BPR  baa  brought  Into  tbe  program  only 
penms  who  would  have  been  eligible  for  tbe 
vrofnm  all  along.  In  fact.  In  1977  and  again 
in  1980.  Ctmgnas  enacted  Um»s  which  actually 
tightened  Income  dlglbillty  guidelines.  DSDA 
has  estimated  tbat  tbe  combined  effect  of 
tbeee  laws  waa  to  eliminate  1.6  million  par- 
tldpanta from  tbe  program  and  reduce  tbe 
pool  of  persons  potentially  eligible  for  tbe 
program  by  over  0  million. 

BFR  bad  tbe  most  dramatle  effect  upon 
partidoatlon  of  elderty  peraona  and  thoee 
redding  In  predominantly  rural  areaa.  Esti- 
mates place  tbe  increase  In  partidpatlcn 
among  the  elderty  due  to  EPR  at  42  percent, 
compared  to  30  pei^ent  for  non-«lderiy 
houaeholds.  Tn  the  smalleat.  moat  rural  proj- 
ect areas,  partldpatlon  inereaaed  about  55 
percent  between  November  1978  and  Novem- 
ber 1979,  oomgpared  to  an  11  percent  Increaae 
In  tbe  moat  urban  project  areas.  Tn  abaolute 
numbers,  about  43  percent  of  tbe  overall  No- 
vember-November partldpatlon  Increaae  took 
plaoe  In  tbe  smalleat.  most  rural  project 
areas.  whUe  about  30  percent  of  tbe  abao- 
lute Increaae  ooeured  In  tba  largest,  most 
urban  areas." 

It  appears  that  EPR  haa  been  sueoeaafnl 
In  achieving  what  Its  proponents  sought.  Tbe 
program  haa  become  more  aooaaalb*a  to  low- 
Inoome  {lersons,  with  the  largest  Inereaaaa  In 
partldpatlon  occurring  amongst  those  who 
hlstortcaUy  have  bad  a  rdatlvely  low  rate 
of  program  partldpatlon. 


Itetootas  a*  and  of  artlela. 


Ineome  levela  mud  ataeU 

Aeeording  to  the  best  available  data,  the 
reoent  large  Increaae*  In  partldpatlon  have 
bad  no  algnlflcant  effect  on  the  income  dis- 
tribution of  partldpants.  It  appears  that 
KFB  brougbt  on  new  partldpanta  whoae  In- 
comes, on  tbe  whole,  were  similar  to  thoee  on 
the  program  before.**  The  moat  recent  TT8DA 
survey  data  indicates  tbat  the  average  gross 
Inoome  of  a  food  stamp  household  (indud- 
lng cash  government  transfer  payments)  is 
8W0O  a  year.  Over  half  of  all  food  stamp 
houaeholds  have  groas  annual  incomes  less 
than  88000;  nearly  three-fourth*  have  groes 
annual  inoomea  of  84800  or  less;  and  lees 
tban  3  percent  have  groaa  inoomee  over  89000 
a  year,  and  these  are  mainly  large  houae- 
holds.'* About  87  percent  of  all  houaeholds 
have  groaa  annual  incomes  below  tbe  poverty 
line  and  about  8  million  Americans  with  In- 
oomea below  tbe  poverty  line  do  not  get  food 
stampa.**  

In  terms  of  aaaets,  USDA  survey  data  In- 
dleatea  tbat  00  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
bouaeholda  have  no  liquid  assets.  About  39 
percent  of  all  households  own  their  own 
homea  (compared  to  07  percent  of  the  rest 
of  tbe  population) .  Approximately  two- thirds 
of  all  households  own  no  car  or  other  ve- 
hicle.*' Tbe  1980  amendments  tightened  the 
sseetH  test  for  households  wltbout  two  or 
more  dderly  members.  The  limit  on  liquid 
aasets  allowable  to  tbeee  houaeholds  was  re- 
duced from  81750  to  81500.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  tbe  overall  assets  data,  the  esti- 
mated savings  from  this  provlalon  was  rela- 
tivdy  amall. 

Benefit  level* 

Food  atamp  beneflt  levels  are  based  upon 
tbe  Tbrifty  Pood  Plan,  the  least  ooetly  of 
four  food  plans  developed  by  USDA.  If  a 
household  has  zero  net  income  after  the  ap- 
propriate Income  deductions  have  been  ap- 
plied, the  household  qualifies  for  food 
stamps  in  the  full  amount  of  the  Tlirifty 
Food  Plan  for  tbat  family  size.  For  instanoe. 
aa  of  January  1.  1981.  a  household  of  four 
wltb  aero  net  Income  will  qualify  for  8333  a 
month  in  food  stamps.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  food  stamp  households  who  have  net  in- 
come above  zero,  benefits  are  equal  to  tbe 
amount  by  which  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan 
amount  for  their  family  size  exceeds  30  per- 
cent of  their  net  income.  Tn  1081.  a  house- 
hold of  four  with  a  net  Income  of  $300  would 
reodve  8143  (8333-880=8143)  In  monthly 
food  stamp  benefits. 

The  levd  of  food  stamp  benefits  has  not 
been  a  primary  target  of  those  who  wish  to 
reduce  the  elze  and  cost  of  the  program.  In 
FT  1981.  the  maximum  food  stamp  benefit 
paid  to  a  four-person  household  will  be  about 
65  cents  per  person  per  meal.  The  average 
beneflt  la  expected  to  be  about  44  cents  per 
person  per  meal.  The  average  participating 
household  of  three  members  will  recdve 
about  8111  a  month  In  benefits. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  Is  aimed  at  in- 
creasing tbe  food  purchasing  power  of  low- 
income  Americans.  Tbe  tle-ln  to  the  Thrifty 
Food  Plan  does  Insure  tbat  eome  relatlonablp 
between  benefit  levels  and  min*™*!  nutri- 
tional standards  Is  maintained,  but  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  tbat  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
haa  been  dealgned  to  allow  food  stamp  par- 
tldpanta the  wherewithal  to  purchase  nu- 
trttlonaUy  adequate  diets.  Data  from  tbe 
1977-78  USDA  Nationwide  Pood  Consumption 
Survey  indicate  tbat  only  about  14-18  per- 
cent of  bouaeholda  spending  at  tbe  Tbrifty 
Food  Plan  levd  recdved  a  diet  which  met 
100  percent  of  tbe  Reoommeaded  Dally  Al- 
lowaooee  (RDA^)  for  tbe  baalc  nutrients,  as 
reoommended  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdenoea. 

T3te  AgrieoKural  Reeearch  Service  of  USDA 
daacrtbad  tbe  Boonomy  Food  Plan  (a  preeur- 
aor  to  tba  Thrifty  Food  Plan  which  coat  tbe 
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amount)  aa  a  diet  "tat  temporair  oae 
when  funds  are  low."  AR8  also  stated: 

"Studies  show  the  few  famillea  ^wmitit.^ 
at  tbe  levd  of  the  Economy  Plan  aalaet  foods 
tbat  provide  nutritionally  adequate  diets. 
The  cost  of  this  plan  Is  not  a  reasonable 
measure  of  basic  money  needs  for  a  good 
diet.  The  public  assistance  agency  tbat  rec- 
ognizes tbe  Umltatlons  of  Its  eUentale  and 
is  interested  In  their  nutritional  well-being 
will  reoommend  a  money  allowanoe  for  food 
considerably  higher  than  tbe  oost  levd  of 
the  Economy  Plan.  Many  welfare  agenrlas 
base  their  food  cost  standarda  on  the  UBDA 
Low-Cost  Pood  Plan  which  coau  about  26 
percent  more  tban  tbe  Economy  Plan."  *■ 

In  addition,  the  adequacy  of  tbe  Thrifty 
Pood  Plan's  cost  as  a  baala  for  beneflta  is 
further  undermined  if  partldpanta  live  tn 
areas  where  food  prteea  are  relatively  high 
(as  many  inner-dty  redpienta  undoubtedly 
do)  or  where  tbe  State  ebargea  a  salea  tax  on 
food.  Elgtateen  States  reduce  food  stamp  pnr- 
obaslng  po>wer  by  up  to  0  psrcent  by  lerytng 
a  sales  tax  on  all  food  purebaaea. 

Thus,  food  stamp  beneflt  levels  are  not 
often  characterized  as  overty  generous.  The 
achievement  of  a  minimally  nutritloaa  diet 
will  ordinarily  require  food  stamp  redplents 
to  supplement  their  food  purchases  by  q>end- 
Ing  a  higher  proportion  of  their  Hmit«i^  in- 
oomes  on  food  and/or  partldpatlon  in  other 
nutrition  programs. 

Miseellaneoiu  hxmaeholi  chttraeteritilc* 

To  complete  the  profile  of  tbe  Pood  Stamp 
Program  presented  thus  far,  several  addi- 
tional sets  of  statistics  may  be  found  to  be 
of  Interest.  All  of  the  following  information 
Is  baaed  upon  recent  Food  Stamp  HonadMld 
Characteristics  Survey,  including  prelimin- 
ary data  from  the  November  1979  survey. 
Age 

SUgbUy  over  lialf  (53.5  percent)  of  aU  fOod 
stamp  partlcipamts  are  children  under  the 
age  of  18.  About  133  percent  of  an  par- 
ticipants are  elderly  (00  or  older)  or  dla- 
abled.  Thus,  these  two  categorlea  comprlaa 
about  two-thirds  of  all  partldpanta. 

Of  tbe  remaining  35  percent  of  partld- 
panta. about  38  percent  (or  four-flftlM)  are 
parents.  Neariy  half  ot  tbeee  are  allele 
parenta  (18.5  percent  of  aU  partldpanta) ,  tbe 
overwhelmingly  majority  of  whom  are  wom- 
en. The  remaining  parenta  (14.7  percent  of 
aU  partldpanta)  are  thoee  in  two-parent 
households 

Work  statue 

Unless  exempt,  food  stamp  redpienta  ara 
required  to  register  and  aearch  for  work.** 
Exemptions  tram  work  requirentents  may  lie 
granted  on  tbe  baala  <tf  age,  disability,  ra- 
^Mnatblllty  for  care  of  children  or  Incapac- 
Itated  adults.  In  addltian.  households  wltb  a 
member  already  working  a  *"«"»«""«"  ot 
thirty  hours  a  week  may  be  exempted  from 
work  requirementa. 

At  tbe  outeet.  80  percent  of  bouaeholda 
beads  are  exempt  from  work  requirementa 
because  they  are  dtber  too  young  or  too  old 
or  disabled.  About  11  percent  of  all  houae 
hold  beads  are  working  fuU  time.  Onoe  other 
exemptiona  are  factored  in.  only  about  14 
percent  of  all  bouaebold  beads  are  "employ- 
able." and  subject  to  work  requirements. 
Some  of  theae  houaeholds  have  meiiihwa 
working  part-time. 

Other 

Two  other  statistlca  normally  of  Interaat 
pertain  to  tbe  partldpatlan  of  college  stu- 
denta  and  strikers.  As  of  October  1900.  USDA 
estimated  tbat  about  two-tentha  of  one  per- 
cent of  all  food  stampa  partldpants  ware 
full-time  students  in  odlege  or  post  eecond- 
sry  training.  The  Pood  Stamp  Amendmenta 
of  1980  eliminated  about  thiee  qiiaitiss  of 
the  atudenta  who  formerty  partie^iatad  tn 
the  program. 
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M  ka  af  • 

to  pMMr  pwtlelpAtton  by 

TlMlr  pwrttetpattoB  la  alw  ooodl* 

of  work  raqulr*- 


I  (BtollMl  in  uUnlBtatarlnc 
r— T***"**^  ■ad  eoatly  pro- 
tor  Mtmlalctra- 
1  Um  with  atau  aiMI  local 
iti.  Ho«vp«r,  unllka  AFDC. 
tba  Mod  8lHip  Program  baa  a  raqulr— at 
tor  oalionB  nii^t*^tT  imrgrwa  alaDdaitfh 
an  tfiglbUlty  and  b«MAt  guKla- 

ralaa   and   lagulattooa   ara 

by  OBDA.  and.  by  and  larga.  do  not 
aflted  tba    mn»  tmi^mt  of  ad- 
AmMUty  to  tba  Btotaa  aa  to 
I  In  AVDO.  Almoat  by  dafltwttlwi.  tbla 
■i«*tM»»i  pragram  cannot  ba  aa  ra- 
I  to  tba  wlda  dlvar- 
m    eoBdltlona    and    admtnlatratlTa 
atylaa  wbleh  vM  aeroaa  and  wltliln  tba  varl- 


lty( 


I  Indleatlan  o(  how  well  th«  rood  Stamp 
1  la  admlnlatarad  U  proTldad  by  qual- 
ktrol  (QC)  daU  oompUad  by  th*  Statea 
FMtaral  •uperrtilon.  QC  data  U  de- 
rt'vad  ftxxn  detailed  reTlewa  of  a  ■tatlatlcally 
valid  mmple  of  caaea  in  each  State.  State 
lailawaia  take  actual  food  stamp  caaea  and 
■objaet  them  to  a  far  more  ligoroua  rerlew 
for  poaalbla  error  in  ellglbUlty  and  benefit 
Ivfal  datarmlnatlon  than  la  conducted  by  the 
Stata  wban  actual  ellglbtuty  and  benefit  level 
datarmtnatlona  ara  made.  Prom  these  QC  re- 
Tlewa, It  la  poaalble  to  project  what  nSDA 
caUa  the  "cumulative  allotment  error  rate" 
(or  dollar  error  rate).  The  dollar  error  rate 
la  tba  pareantaga  of  total  benefit  dollars 
wblcb  ware  laauad  m  error.  It  Includes  bene- 
flta  laawart  to  Ineligible  persona,  overpayments 
and  undarpaymants.  To  calculate  the  net 
OTaiat>andlng  rate,  the  percentage  of  under- 
paymenta  should  be  subtracted  from  the  sum 
of  ovarpaymanta  and  IneUglblaa. 

Tba  lataat  QC  data  available  U  from  the 
sU  month  period  from  October  1979  to  Uarch 
I9M.  Nationwide,  the  dollar  error  rate  wy 
13.6  paroent.  reflecting  6.0  percent  in  pay- 
manta  to  Inellglblea.  S.2  percent  overpay- 
maata  and  2.4  percent  underpayments.  The 
net  overpayment  rate  was  7.8  percent.  If  this 
error  rata  were  maintained  for  the  remain- 
ing six  months  of  TY  1980.  the  total  dollar 
value  of  errors  in  administration  in  FT  1980 
would  have  been  nearly  9700  million  more 
than  would  have  been  spent  if  the  program 
had  bean  admlnlatered  perfectly. 

Tlila  appears  to  be  a  relatively  high  per- 
centage of  error  In  administration.  KFDC. 
arhlch  is  perhaps  the  welfare  progrsm  most 
comparable  to  food  stamps,  had  a  nationwide 
dollar  error  rate  of  10.4  percent  during  the 
April  to  September  1979  period.  However,  be- 
fore too  aevere  blame  is  assigned  to  Federal. 
Stoto  and  local  admlnistratora.  a  number  of 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration 

Since  1977.  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has 
been  through  a  most  turbulent  period.  Three 
ma)ar  food  stamp  bills  have  been  enacted 
(with  a  fourth  on  the  way) .  Few  other  social 
programa  have  undergone  such  frequent  and 
widespread  changes.  Implementation  of  the 
1977  Act  alone  required  the  rewriting  of  most 
Ot  the  major  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
gram. Many  new  regulations  on  new  subjecu 
alao  bad  to  ba  davelopad. 

Tba  doaana  of  revlaad  regulations  involved 
daraloimMnt  of  naw  polldaa  on  hundreda  of 
dlSarant  laauaa.  Tba  translation  of  poUdea 
tKKA  tba  law,  to  ragulattana.  to  operating 
mannala  and  Inatmctkma  In  every  Stato  la  an 
antnooa  and  ownpllcatad  chora.  To  then  train 
tbowaanrta  of  wwfeaia  natkmwlda  within  a 
abort  laad  ttma  about  tba  bxtraoaclaa  at  tba 


hundrada  ot  poUoy  laniaa  tbay  must  addnaa 
under  niabad  drcumatanoas  day  to  day  la  a 
maaumantal  taak.  

■van  If  ragulaUooa  iMuad  by  U8DA  wara 
partaetly  awpraaasri.  It  would  ba  dlffloult  to 
gat  tba  maanga  out  nationwide  and  a«ura 
uniform  and  aoeurata  admlnlatratlon  natkm- 
wlda. But  ragtilatlona  obviously  ara  not  and 
cannot  ba  parfact.  Inevitably,  mlttafcaa  ara 
mada  and  amblgtUtlaa  aodat.'*  Kvan  the  moat 
highly  tralnad  and  aatuto  caaaworker  la  likely 
to  misapply  aoma  aapact  of  program  policy 
or  mlaoaleulato  a  baneflt  allotment.  Thla  Is 
aapadaUy  true  whan  one  oonaldara  that  tba 
rood  Stamp  Program  la  not  a  program  which 
raqutraa  a  few  alinpla  facta  about  people's 
Uvua  and  than  provldaa  or  danlea  baneflta. 
There  ara  many  complex  detaimlnatlons  that 
mvst  ba  mada  and  the  level  of  baneflta  pro- 
vided tuma  on  a  great  number  of  varlablea. 
Bacauae  of  the  nature  of  the  program.  Its 
cUantole  tond  to  have  more  volatile  life  clr- 
cumatancaa  than  other  welfare  programs.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
baa  a  greater  paroentage  of  participants  with 
earnings  that  AFDC  or  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  tends  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  administer  than  other  programs. 
A  great  many  factor* — such  as  earnings,  fam- 
ily slae,  shelter  coata — must  be  monitored 
month  to  month  for  many  people  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  than  in  the  other  programs. 

Add  to  thaae  factors  the  fact  that  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  has  asperlenced  very 
rapid  growth  m  the  paat  two  years.  In  some 
Statea,  parUdpatloo  haa  mora  than  doubled, 
straining  ttie  os^tadty  of  ataff  wtwae  numbers 
have  not  kept  pace  with  caseload  growth. 
Since  front-line  welfare  work  Is  often  hlgh- 
prevure  and  many  States  pay  workers  rela- 
tively low  salarlea.  staff  turnover  is  often  a 
problem.  Tbt  constant  need  to  train  new 
people  and  deploy  inexperienced  staff  must 
contribute  to  higher  error  ratea. 

These  are  Just  a  sampling  of  the  many  fac- 
tors which  make  Food  Stamp  Program  ad- 
mlnlstraiUoci  difficult.  (There  are  other 
Important  factors  whl<di  could  be  added  to 
the  Hat,  Mich  as  court  orders  which  include 
difficult  to  administer  relief,  such  as  retio- 
active  benefits,  for  class  action  plaintiffs.) 
There  have  been  a  ooveigenoe  ot  theae  fac- 
tors on  the  Food  Stamp  Program  In  recent 
years.  Yet,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  error 
rato  found  in  the  October  1979-March  1980 
QC  sampling  period,  there  is  a  silver  lining 
to  that  artatlatlc. 

The  dollar  error  rato  achieved  In  the  Octo- 
ber 1979-March  1960  period,  the  first  period 
mreasured  after  Implementation  of  the  1977 
Act,  is  lower  than  the  error  rate  found  in 
the  two  preceding  periods  during  which  QC 
data  were  compiled.  The  decline  in  the  error 
rate,  despite  the  adverse  background  condi- 
tions. Is  probably  primarily  due  to  the 
major  pTx>gram  rtmpUflcatlons  mandated  by 
the  1977  Act.  The  standard  deductions  In 
particular  removed  a  major  source  of  pro- 
gram error  by  supplanting  a  variety  of 
Itemlaed  deductions  for  work-related  medi- 
cal and  other  exjMnsee. 

So,  on  the  positive  side,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  error  rates  may  be  on  the  way 
down  The  large  caseload  growth  experienced 
during  FT  1980  has  leveled  off.  The  simpler 
program  mandated  by  the  19T7  Act  should 
lead  to  lower  errors  over  time  as  food  stamp 
workers  gain  greater  familiarity  with  de- 
tailed program  requirements.  However,  prog- 
neae  in  lowering  error  rates  is  dependent 
upon  the  cooperation  of  Congreas.  In  1979, 
Congreas  eroded  the  standard  deduction  con- 
cept by  instituting  special  medical  deduc- 
tlooa  fOr  rideriy  and  disabled  participants. 
In  1900,  a  aepaiiMe  dependent  care  deduc- 
tion was  added,  effective  In  FT  1983.  replac- 
ing the  one  that  la  currently  merged  with 
tba  abaltar  deduction.  And  now,  there  ara 


at  end  of  artlcla. 


fcr  aattooa  ooBildamtton  In  tba  »7tb 
and  could  b»v«  a  alcaiUcant  ad- 
affMt  on  pragram  admlnlstiftttaB. 

Among  thaaa  ara  proposals  to  count  In- 
klnd  bsnaats  aa  lnoom%  oooiMcato  aaMta 
taats.  raooup  food  tXimap  banaflta  throocb 
the  tax  system  and  rastora  tba  purdiaaa 
raqulrsaMnt.  BMh  of  tboaa  baa  baan  atno- 
tMualy  oppoasd  by  8ta«a  and  looal  food  stamp 
admlnlati»tora  In  racant  y«an.  To  tba  axt«u 
propoaals  lavolva  «ls<»11ad  valuation  of  In- 
klnd  bansflta  and  asaata.  the  potential  for 
admlnlatvaava  arror  Incraaaaa  grsatly,  Stata 
and  looal  "■»»««»« *TtratoBi  lack  tba  ataff  to 
do  highly  IndlTlduallaad  and  aubjaeUva  cal- 
eulattona  wbloh  may  antaU  trsquant  adlust- 
menta  in  participants'  banaflta.  And.  avan  If 
tba  oatoulaUons  raqulrad  ara  IndlvldnallMd. 
a  propoaal  oan  poaa  a  slgnlfloant  admlnlstea- 
thra  beadacba.  Ona  particular  lagtatettva  pro- 
poaal to  count  aebool  lunob  banaflta  agalnat 
food  stampa  waa  debated  in  the  Bdtat  Oon- 
graas.  It  wiould  have  required  food  atanp 
agandaa  to  obanga  tba  baneflt  levria  going  to 
several  million  bousab<ri<k  nationwide  nearly 
every  month  aooordlng  to  a  formula.  Par- 
Ucularly  In  Statea  without  aophUtlcatad 
computer  systems.  It  would  have  entailed  a 
major  naw  workload. 

A  pn^oaal  to  recoup  food  stamp  baneflta 
through  tba  tax  system  waa  debatad  exhaua- 
tlvely  In  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture during  the  90th  Congress.  One  of  the 
major  reasons  the  Committee  voted  this  pro- 
po6«a  down  waa  the  vooal  and  near  imanl- 
mous  opposition  to  this  proposal  on 
administrative  grounds  by  State  and  local 
food  stamp  administrators.  It  would  have 
Involved  tremendous  new  monitoring  and 
recordkeeping  chores  for  food  stamp  agencies 
for  what  appeared  to  be  little,  if  any,  payoff, 
"nils  proposal,  which  passed  in  a  House  floor 
vote  but  was  later  dropped  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  is  expected  to  reappear 
in  the  1961  food  stamp  debate. 

The  full  or  partial  relntroduction  of  the 
food  stamp  purchase  requirement  would  un- 
questionably complicate  program  manage- 
ment. It  would  add  considerably  to  adminis- 
trative costs  by  restoring  a  layer  of  cash 
transactions  to  the  program.  This  would  re- 
quire a  renegotiation  of  issuance  contraota 
with  thousands  of  issuance  agents  to  cover 
the  Increased  transaction  and  sectirity  coats 
of  handling  cash. 

There  is  a  substantial  possibility  that  cer- 
tain issuance  points  (such  as  banks)  would 
not  be  willing  to  resume  the  more  compli- 
cated cash  transactions  they  had  performed 
in  the  past.  Coets  of  printing,  shipping,  stor- 
ing, seciulng,  redeeming  and  destroying  cou- 
pons would  rise  to  refiect  an  increase  of 
40  percent  or  more  in  the  amount  of  coupons 
which  would  be  needed.  (Prior  to  BPB,  about 
40  percent  of  coupons  Issued  were  to  cover 
the  purchase  requirement.)  The  incressed 
number  of  food  stamps  in  circulation  would 
likely  result  in  an  Increase  in  the  black- 
marketing  of  food  stamps.  Since  recipients 
will  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  their  In- 
come In  stamps,  they  will  have  a  greater 
Incentive  to  trade  some  of  them  in  for  cash. 

Restoro/tion  of  the  purchase  requirement 
would  necessitate  increased  monitoring  of 
Issuance  points.  A  number  of  improper  prac- 
tices, ranging  from  outright  fraud  to  failure 
to  make  timely  depoelte  of  caab,  spurred  the 
Food  Stamp  Vendor  Accountability  Act  of 
1976.  The  existence  of  vendor  fraud  likely 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  EPB  in  1977, 
which  eliminated  the  problem. 

nt>m  a  broader  perspective,  restoration  of 
the  purchase  requirement  would  appear  to 
be  a  step  backward  in  administration  of  the 
welfare  system.  Many  welfare  analyste  al- 
ready bemoan  the  duplicative  administrative 
structures  of  the  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp 
Programs,  which  serve  mllllofis  of  the  same 
people.  Bastorlng  tba  purebaaa  requtremant 
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would  add  to  tba  eurrmt  owarall  ( 
tlva  oosta.  Otvan  tba  Ukaiy  offaet  tbat  It 
would  bava  on  food  ataop  partlelpatlon. 
natoiatkm  of  tba  purobaaa  nquliaoMmt 
would  rataa  aigalflcantly  tba  ratio  at  admln- 
Istrattva  ooaU  to  banaflt  eoata,  vbleli  alraady 
li  a  sora  point  In  tba  publleli  pvoaptlon  of 


No  discussion  oi  tba  Itod  Stamp  Frognm 
iiianagwnant  would  be  oomplata  vltbout 
soma  mention  of  fraud  and  abuao.  Like  many 
other  social  jwdgrama,  and  pafhapa  mora  ao 
than  most,  tba  Food  atamp  Pngram  Is 
plagued  by  storiaa  of  fraud  and  aboas.  But 
like  street  onma  or  Inooma  tax  nhaatlng 
there  are  no  good  stotlstles  on  tba  rata  of 
fraud  and  abuse.  Whatavar  laportad  alatla- 
tlca  there  are  (and  thaaa  bava  baan  vny 
low)  only  eiprtaa  tba  mmnaa  at  tba  pro- 
gram wblcb  have  been  dataetad.  Bbw  mueb 
occurs  In  addition  la  bard  to  aay. 

It  la  Important,  thongti.  to  nndaratand 
what  oonstltutas  fraud  and  abuse.  Hie  amr 
rate,  for  Instance,  doea  not  maasure  fraud 
and  abuse,  alttaougb  soma  of  tba  arrons  the 
quality  control  system  detaeta  In  tilglblllty 
and  baneflt  datarmlnatloaa  may  wall  bare 
been  caused  by  fraudulent  behavior.  Bow- 
ever,  moet  of  the  eiTMa  ara  more  likely  due 
to  Innocent  mistakea — a  miscalculation  by  a 
worker,  a  f  allura  to  promptly  report  a  change 
In  family  oompoaltton  by  a  cUant. 

The  buying  of  expensive  or  "Junk"  food 
Items  in  a  supermarket  also  does  not  con- 
stitute fraud  or  abuse.  Although  such  buy- 
ing hablte  are,  understandably,  an  Irritant 
to  the  public,  they  are  not  proaerlbed  by 
the  law.  Certainly  Instances  of  Imprudent 
spending  by  food  stamp  recipients  hurt  the 
program's  image.  However,  the  available  evi- 
dence is  that  food  stan^  reciplente  buy  more 
nutriente  per  dollar  than  other  food 
shoppers.'* 

In  a  program  of  the  magnitude  of  food 
stamps,  some  misuse  of  the  prograim  Is  In- 
evitable. A  central  chore  for  both  politicians 
and  program  managers  Is  to  design  the  pro- 
gram in  such  a  way  that  fraud  and  misman- 
agement are  minimized.  At  some  point,  how- 
ever, the  marginal  cost  of  curtailing  these 
evils  win  exceed  the  beneflt.  At  this  point, 
either  a  certain  amount  of  waste  will  have 
to  be  tolerated  or  the  program  will  have  to 
be  closed  down  because  the  level  of  waste  Is 
unacceptably  high.  Another  possible  solu- 
tion, that  of  making  massive  cuts  in  beneflte, 
does  not  really  address  the  fraud  issue.  Mas- 
sive beneflt  reductions  will  certainly  pen- 
alize Innocent  people;  there  Is  no  gxiaran- 
tee  that  the  Incidence  of  fraud  will  be 
reduced  whatsoever. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  legislative  and  regulatory  ac- 
tivity to  tl'-htea  management  and  combat 
fraud.  Many  proposals  of  TTSDA,  developed 
in  com  unction  with  their  Office  of  Inspector 
General,  are  being  put  into  effect.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  has  added  other  administra- 
tive tools  and  incentives  to  address  perceived 
problems. 

Among  the  various  legislative  proposals  en- 
acted in  the  past  2  years  are:  a  requirement 
that  persons  disqualified  due  to  fraud  agree 
to  repay  benefits  fraudulently  received  be- 
fore reentering  the  program;  an  Incentive 
to  States  to  prosecute  fraud  by  allowing  them 
to  retain  50  percent  of  all  funds  recovered 
through  prosecution:  a  requirement  that  all 
applicants  furnish  social  security  numbers  to 
facilitate  yertficatlon  of  their  Income;  ex- 
panded authority  for  States  to  verify  In- 
formation provided  by  applicants;  authoriza- 
tion for  computer  matohlng  of  Information 
provided  by  cllente  with  records  of  other 
programs  such  as  unemployment  Insurance 
and  social  security:  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  USDA  to  require  photo-ldentlflcatlon 
cards;  a  system  of  fiscal  sanctlona  and  In- 
centlvea  to  q>ur  Improved  performance  by 
Mataa  In  projpam  administration;  autbor- 


Ity  for  Stataa  to  utUlae  lauoapauUva  ac- 
oouBtlng  and  montMy  reporting:  and  a 
blgbor  rato  of  Fsdaral  matohlng  funds  for 
States  wblcb  computerlae  opaiatlona  to  Im- 
prove maaagament  and  lower  error  rataa. 

Ibaae  provlalons  build  on  the  administra- 
tive Improvamenta  of  the  1977  Act.  moat 
notably  tba  standard  deductions  and  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement.  Tba 
isao  Act  artrtraaeert  another  area  of  peroalvad 
abuse  by  eliminating  most  college  students 
from  tba  program.  The  combined  effect  of 
tba  1977,  1979,  and  1980  amendmanta  could 
have  a  dramatic  poaltlve  effect  on  program 
admlnlstratton.  However,  auch  Improvamenta 
do  not  occur  overnight  and  cannot  occur 
without  sufficient  staff  and  reaoureas  to  make 
tbam  effactlve.  A  period  of  relative  caBn  in 
tba  program  would  maximize  the  effecUve- 
naas  of  the  meaaurea  Congreaa  has  already 
enacted. 

Conclusioa 

In  many  reapecte.  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Is  at  a  croasroads  In  1981.  After  several 
yeara  of  rapid  growth  in  participation  and 
coat.  It  has  become  a  central  issue  in  the 
national  debate  over  spending  priorities.  The 
changing  of  the  g\iard  in  the  White  House 
and  In  the  Senate  will  probably  place  the 
program  in  an  even  more  defensive  posture 
than  In  recent  years.  The  potential  for  sig- 
nificant changes  in  eligibility  limits,  beneflt 
levels  and  program  management  Is  very 
large.  Such  changes  could  not  only  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  this  program,  but  could 
reverberate  throughout  the  welfare  system. 

rOOTWOTXS 

^Ward  Sinclair,  "Ascendency  of  Helms 
Pute  Food  Stamp  Program  Under  the  Oim." 
The  Washington  Poet,  (November  13,  1980), 
p.  3. 

*P1^  91-671,  January  11,  1971;  PX.  93-86, 
August  10.  1973;  PX.  94-339,  July  6.  1976; 
PX.  95-113.  Septonber  39.  1977;  PX.  96-68. 
August  14,  1979:  PX.  96-349.  May  26,  1980. 

*In  an  August  13,  197S  speech  before  the 
32nd  Annual  Junlw  Achievers  Conference  in 
Bloomlngton,  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  K.  Simon  described  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  as  "a  well-known  haven 
for  the  chlslers  and  rip-off  artists."  (Press 
release.  Department  of  Treasury.  August  12. 
1975,  p.  5.)  This  statement  was  picked  up  by 
the  national  press.  See  Rachelle  Patterson. 
"Controversy  telnts  food  stamp  program," 
Boston  Sunday  Globe,  (September  14,  1975) . 
p.  60. 

*Propoeed  regulations  were  Issued  Febru- 
ary 27,  1976  and  final  regulations  were  issued 
May  7,  1976  (41  Federal  Register  18781). 

»  Trump  v.  Bute,  VS.  District  Court,  D.C., 
Civ.  No.  760933  (1976). 

•  Until  the  1977  Act,  almost  all  participants 
were  required  to  pay  a  part  of  their  Incomes 
for  a  set  allotment  of  stamps.  The  amount  of 
stamps  they  received  was  equal  to  their  cash 
payment  plus  a  "bonus."  Once  EPR  was  Im- 
plemented, the  household  received  only  the 
"bonus." 

'Hie  rule  of  thumb  showing  the  Interac- 
tion between  the  unemployment  rate  and 
participation,  and  the  rule  of  thumb  in  the 
next  paragr^h  showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween food  price  inflation  and  cost  reflect  the 
best  USDA  estimate  of  the  current  interac- 
tion of  these  factors.  While  unemployment 
and  Inflation  have  always  affected  participa- 
tion and  cost,  the  current  rules  of  thumb 
show  a  somewhat  larger  Impact  from  these 
factors  than  was  true  in  the  past. 

■  Correspondence  with  the  Office  of  Policy. 
Planning  and  Evaluation.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service,  USDA.  January  1981. 

•IWd. 

>*U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  "Elimination  of  the 
Purebaaa  Baqulrement  In  the  Food  Stanq) 
Program,  Effect  on  Participation  and  Goat." 
Oetobar  1878.  pp.  »-a8. 


°Sl^iard  A.  KMtan  and  John  B.  TMd. 
Ttaas/kr  Baetp«cat«  and  tba  Poor  Ihirfaf  tka 
ItflV,  Prepared  for  Saeond  Baaaarcii  OoBtar- 
enea  of  tba  Aasortatlon  of  PobUe  FoUcy  An- 
alyaU  and  Management,  Oetobar  M  and  35. 
IMO,  p.  11. 

«Not  only  wan  many  Statea  fauiag  to 
give  regular  coat  of  Uvlng  Inciaasse.  aaroral 
have  Inqtlamented  or  wUl  Implament  sbortly 
reductions  In  their  AFDC  banaflt  laraia,  m 
Oregon,  the  Stoto  reduced  AFDC  banaAta  31 
percent  on  October  1,  1980.  By  radaflnlng 
part  of  tba  remaining  AFDC  grant  as  oaoror 
asrtstannr  (vrblcb  la  not  eountad  aa  Inooma 
for  food  stamp  purpooas) .  tba  Stata  waa  aUa 
toooaat  moat  of  tbla  AFDC  benaSt  daeraaae 
(about  71  paroent  of  It)  with  a  food  ataap 
Inereaae.  Tba  net  result  waa  that  lartptanta' 
income  went  down  only  6  pereant,  with  food 
stampa  prondlng  a  modb  laigor  pareantaga 
of  the  redplanta'  Inooma  than  bafoca. 

Other  Stataa  reducing  APXX;  banaflta  ara: 
Connecticut,  where  tba  maTlmimi  banaflt  for 
a  family  of  four  waa  8617  In  July  107S  and 
•477  In  July  1980:  Virginia,  wbara  tba  maad- 
mtun  beneflt  for  a  family  of  four  waa  8886 
In  July  1979  and  8306  In  July  1980:  South 
Dakota,  when  a  6  percent  beneflt  radnetlan 
waa  Implemented  January  1.  1081;  and  Utah, 
which  reduced  the  percentage  of  tba  stand- 
ard of  need  it  pays  from  76  percent  to  73.6 
percent  on  October  I.  1960,  with  a  furtber 
decrease  poeslUe  to  the  sfulng  of  1981.  In 
addition,  then  an  other  Statea  contem- 
plating decreases. 

"  One  of  the  Ironies  of  the  automatle  ooat 
of  living  Inereaae  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
is  that  it  appears  to  be  a  deterrent  to  AFDC 
benefit  Increases.  As  Kasten  and  Todd  point 
out  (p.  12),  each  AFDC  Increase  resulte  In  a 
higher  percentage  of  overall  A^DC-fOOd 
stamp  coete  being  borne  by  the  Stato.  For 
example,  in  New  TM-k  the  Federal  govern- 
ment pays  50  percent  of  KPDC  benefit  ooata 
and  100  percent  of  food  stsn^  ooata.  If  the 
State  raises  ite  AFDC  payment  level  toy  830, 
the  cost  would  be  shared  equally  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State/local  government.  However,  a 
$20  AFDC  Increase  resulte  In  roughly  a  30 
percent  (M'  86)  food  stamp  beneflt  decrease 
since  AFDC  bienefito  count  as  income  for 
food  stamp  purposes.  ITie  net  product  of  the 
AFDC  increase  is  as  follows :  State/local  coete 
are  up  $10,  Federal  coste  are  up  $4.  the  re- 
ciplente' overall  beneflte  are  up  $14  and  the 
Stete  bears  a  higher  percentage  of  total 
AFDC-food  stamp  coste  than  befon  the 
increase. 

"For  Instance.  Seth  Effron.  "Servicemen 
in  State  Get  Pood  Stamps."  Wlchite  Eagle 
and  Beacon.  (June  12.  1980),  p.  lA;  Hal  Spen- 
cer (The  Associated  Press),  "Thousands  in 
service  are  using  food  stamps,"  Flint  Jour- 
nal. (Michigan.  October  1.  1989).  The  follow- 
ing sentence  appeared  in  the  Spencer  article: 
"Department  of  Defense  and  Navy  spokes- 
men in  Wsshlngton  readily  concede  that  a 
growing  number  of  servicemen  and  women, 
probably  numbering  In  the  thousands,  must 
rely  on  food  stamps  to  supplement  govern- 
ment-paid incomes  battered  by  inflation." 
Also.  Julie  Hendrix.  "Hunery  Airmen  en- 
couraged to  teke  food  stemps,"  Mesa  Trib- 
une. (Arizona.  October  22.  1980);  Wlllene 
Anderson.  "Many  mllltery  families  must  rely 
on  food  stamps,"  News  Tribune  (Tacoma. 
Washington.  August  31.  1980) . 

'^"Elimination  <rf  the  Purchase  Bequln- 
ment,"  p.  25. 

'•/bid.,  p.  27. 

''U.S.  Department  of  Agricultun.  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service.  "Effecte  of  the  1977 
Pood  Stamp  Act."  Second  Annual  Report  to 
the  Congress.  January  1981,  pp.  lU,  18,  10. 

»  /Wd.,  p.  Iv. 

"  Correspondence  with  the  Oflloe  of  Policy, 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service,  USDA.  January  1061. 

w/Ud. 
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to  tlwiT  Bad  VM«  Uats  for  Oa*  WMk 
OB  UADJL   BDonomr   Pood   FUa." 

1  (WlllWllB  ItW). 

■  Job  awicb.  wblcH  «m  wwiMtefd  by  Um 
Itrr  Aot.  bad  not  bMB  liiummMirtirt  •*  ttM 
tiBw  of  ttlo  wrtttng.  bat  wm  wpoetod  to  b* 
m  tCMt  by  tbo  qpcliif  of  IMl. 

■Botta  maniMi  and  tbo  eoorta  bAT« 
iwoMlnd  that  aomo  pafoattago  of  wron 
tu  llM  >^«liiliintlnn  nf  waUan  pras»ins  u 
aaavoMabi*.  TUa  tMt  wm  aeknovlodgad  by 
tfto  oonrta  ta  *  nkjor  AFDC  mm.  JforyiaMl 
T.  JfWkMa.  416  P.  8«vp.  UOe.  UA  DiBtrUst 
0««t.  D.a.  1970.  la  tbo  IMO  Pood  Stamp 
ata  (PX.  M-S«0)  OoacraM  ae- 
.  tba  UMTttabUlty  of  arron  la 
I  adBtfalatratton  by  pnvldlac  aa- 
.Jaral  fuadliv  to  StatM  with  dol- 
iv  acrar  ratM  balov  oartala  lavala.  A  Btata 
Ma  qoaltfy  for  a  66  panaat  Padaral  abac* 
at  tta  adBlBlatratlw  coata  for  a  flaoal  yMr 
tf  tta  dollar  arror  lata  la  balow  6  poroaat  aad 
•0  paawBt  Padanl  atateh  U  it  ia  balow  •  par- 
oaafe  or  tba  national  avaraga.  wblcbarar  u 
wlM.  StatM  qualify  for  a  60  per- 
at  PMval  aiMeb  for  adailnlaliattTa  coata. 
VMt.  "Pood  Kapaadlturw  by 
.  Partldpanta  aad  Noaparttc- 
tpaatK"  rqpilatad  from  ttmtiamml  rood  Be- 
pl0m.  MPB-S.  Juaa  197«.  pp.  36-37.  46-i8. 


AN  EBTIliATE  OP  THE  FISCAL  IM- 
PACT OP  PRESnXNT  RBAOAITS 
BUDUgr  PROPOeAUB 

•  ICr.  UVm.  lir.  President,  the  Unl- 
Tvnltr  of  Htft'tg*"  Institute  for  Social 
Reeeareh  recently  completed  Its  own  fis- 
cal impact  analysis  of  tbe  administra- 
tion's budget  proposal.  This  analysis 
anrtves  at  conclusions  dramatically  dlf- 
ercnt  from  tbose  reached  In  the  regional 
analysla  released  by  the  administration. 
Tbe  Institute  for  social  research  analysis 
conskteed  both  the  regional  as  ma  as 
the  State  Impact  of  tbe  budget  cuU. 

tbe  most  alarming  conclusion  Is  that 
losses  In  spending  for  capital  improre- 
menti.  community  derelopment.  and  so- 
cM  service  programs  are  far  greater  In 
knr-growth  States  that  need  this  very 
assistanoe  than  In  other  States.  These 
older.  Industrial  States  are  faced  with 
mAtor  new  Investments  In  bridges,  sew- 
ers, roads,  and  community  derelopment 
projects  and  with  growing  educational 
and  sodal  services  to  rdatlrdy  high 
eoneentrations  of  disadvantaged  groups. 
E^  substantially  reducing  levds  of  sup- 
port for  capital  spending  and  social  serr- 
lees  in  those  States  that  have  the  least 
abOtty  to  replace  these  funds  from  thelr 
the  administration's 
I  Ukety  to  make  the  dispari- 
ties between  low-  and  high-growth 
States  even  more  pronounced. 

ICr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  fiscal 
■nalyals  prepared  by  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research  of  the  Universi^  of 
lUnhlgan  be  Inserted  In  the  Rscoib. 

Tbe  analysis  follows: 
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prallmtnary  aatlmatM 
or  Ptaaldaat  Baasaa'a 
ISdl  aad  ig«2.  A 
alraady  bava  ap- 
a  raeaat  aaalyala  prodnoed 
it  aad  Bodgat. 
in  ralylng 
laouid  ot  past  fadaial  i 


la  bn«t.  onr 
tba  aanual  fadaral  gor- 
aramaat  axpoadltaTa  for  aooount  or  fono- 
tton  X  in  atota  T.  for  tba  parlod  1976-19*0. 
oomputM  tbat  axpandltaia  m  a  traction  of 
total  "»"«"*«  program  or  functional  apand- 
lag  for  tba  aama  period,  and  tban  appllM 
tbat  fraetloB  to  fuaetlonal  or  program  auma 
propoaad  la  varloua  budgat  propoaala.  Tba 
roault  ia  an  aatlmata  of  futura  apaading 
buUt  dliactly  on  aaeb  atata'a  paat  racalpta 
from  fadaral  programa.  SlnM  atata-lorol  fad- 
aral Tf"««"g.  In  total  or  by  function,  la 
known  to  ba  ralatlvaly  atable  for  ttaort-run 
parloda.^  and  alnM  wa  um  a  ttaraa-yaar  aver- 
aga  ratbar  tban  a  alngla  yaar.  tbaaa  aatl- 
matM abould  ba  mora  aocurata  tban  calcula- 
Uona  produoad  by  otbar  known  matboda. 

Tbla  aaalyala  also  rallM  on  a  dllfarant  ap- 
proacb  to  analysing  budgat  raductlona  than 
otbar  recant  atudlaa.  Bathar  than  attamptlng 
to  allocata  changaa  In  outlaya  for  a  alngla 
yaar,  thla  report  focuaM  on  changM  In 
budgat  authority,  loan  obUgatlona  and  loan 
ooounltmanta.  SlnM  many  of  the  policy 
ChangM  propoaad  by  the  Reagan  budgat  will 
affect  apanding  laTela  for  WTeral  yeara.  It 
wema  mora  aanalbla  to  foc\u  on  raaourcM 
arallable  h  a  rMult  of  Administration  pro- 
poaala than  to  Mtlmate  actual  expendlturM. 
Tbe  flgUTM  In  thla  report,  therefore,  do  not 
rapraaant  MtlmatM  of  the  lerel  of  spending 
or  outlaya  In  a  glTen  year,  but  rather 
ChangM  In  tba  aoiount  of  funds  ayallable 
for  expenditure. 

Otir  analysia  makM  clear  that  tbe  Impact 
at  Praaldant  Baagan'a  budgat  reductlona  will 
be  moat  MTere  In  statM  that  recently  have 
been  experiencing  the  sloweat  ratM  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  SlnM  thoM  atatM  are  con- 
centrated In  the  Norttaeaat  and  Mldwaat.  the 
Impact  of  the  Reagan  reduction  will  be  dla- 
proportlonataly  eonoantiatad  la  tboM  raglona. 
in  at^t^j  compoelnj  the  American  Ruhr — 
New  York.  New  Jaraay.  Fanaaylyanla.  Ohio, 
Mtrhtgmn  Indiana  and  IlUnola — where  pop- 
ulation and  )ob  loaaM  in  recant  yaara  bare 
created  serloua  economic  bardabtp.  tba  re- 
ductlona propoMd  by  Praaldant  Baagan  wUl 
ba  particularly  aarara.  To  aome  extent  tba 
aarerlty  of  Baagan'a  reductions  in  theM 
atatM  arlaM  from  propoaad  cuta  in  pro- 
grama for  which  the  location  of  expendlturM 
l5  an  Important  policy  conalderatlon,  that 
Is,  granta  to  state  and  local  govemmenta 
for  the  proTlalaa  of  aervlcM  or  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  capital  Infrastruc- 
ture such  u  streets  and  sewers.  Beductlons 
In  stich  programa,  together  with  reductions 
in  programa  that  are  regionally  neutral  In 
Intent  but  biased  In  Impact,  concentrate 
President  Baagan'a  reductlona  In  a  few  atatea. 
rather  tban  spreading  tboM  cuta  aranly 
aeroM  the  country. 

This  clear  Imbalance  In  the  dlatrlbutlon 
of  budget  radnotlona  is  Ukely  to  be  aoeaata- 
ated  by  the  inability  of  goTemments  In 
slower-growing  stat«s  to  continue  or  replace 
tba  aotlTttlM  euxrently  financed  with  federal 
funds.  OoTemmenta  in  growing  statM,  by 
likely  to  be  affected  by 
reduettonA  both  beeauM  they  now 
reoelTe  fewer  doUara  from  Umm  programa 
and  baeauM  tbey  generally  are  under  le« 
financial  preMiire  tban  govemmenta  in 
sloarar-growlng  stataa.  Their  potential  lou  is 
smaller  and  tbetr  ability  to  replace  Iom  is 
gTMtar.  Tn  short,  tbe  Baagan  budget  pro- 
poaala will  hare  their  moat  aubstantlal  Im- 
paeta  on  tboM  atatea  which  are  leaat  able  to 
cope  with  them.  It  la  a  program  of  focuaed 
Inequity. 

rar^Bfli  aFSjiuDio  ajvd  aoowomc  obowth 

Table  1  praaanta  eatlmataa  of  the  differ- 
anoM  In  erantual  expendlturM  between  tbe 
Administration's   budget  rerislons   and   the 

>Sm  Anton.  Cawley  and  Kramer,  Movtmg 
Monet .  (Oambrldga.  Maaa.:  Oelgeecblager, 
Onnn  *  Haln.  mc  19*0) ,  pp.  10-11. 


January  bodgsC  propoaad  by  tba  carter  Ad- 
minlatratlon.  BrtlmatM  of  likely  changM  la 
both  total  federal  apanding  and  apanding  for 
the  aararal  budget  funetlona  which  tba  Ad- 
minlatratlon  propMM  to  change  subatan- 
ttally  are  proVldad  for  groupa  of  sUtM  tbat 
axpailanoad  varying  lavala  of  economic 
growth  between  1973  and  1977.'  The  zaaulU 
are  quite  atrlklng.  Of  tbe  9664  l>llllon  In 
net  reductlona  from  tba  January  budget, 
approximately  918.4  billion,  or  64  percent, 
will  affect  the  ten  aUtM  with  the  alowaat 
ratM  of  economic  growth  over  the  mld- 
aarentlM.  By  contrast,  only  about  68  billion, 
or  14  percent  of  the  total,  will  reault  in  re- 
duced federal  spending  in  statM  which  ex- 
perlenM  tbe  fastaat  ratM  of  economic 
growth  orer  tbe  aama  parlod. 

Aa  might  ba  expected,  not  all  changM  af- 
fect each  group  of  atatM  in  tba  aama  faah- 
ion.  The  alowaat  growth  atatM  appear  to  gala 
aubatanttal  beneflta  from  Increaaad  defense 
spending.  Mwmmttng  to  approximately  SI 
percent  of  the  total  IneraaM  propoaad  by  tba 
Administration  orer  lx>tb  yeara.  In  almllar 
faahlon.  the  atatM  with  the  lUgbeet  ratM  of 
eoonomic  growth  would  ba  moat  aavarely  af- 
fected by  the  Adminlatratlon'a  propoaad  re- 
ducUona  in  tbe  lerela  of  lending  and  loan 
guarantoM  and  commerM  and  housing 
credit.  The  two  groupa  of  atatM  with  tlia 
hlghMt  ratM  of  eoonomic  growth  would  ap- 
pear to  loM  approximately  98.9  blUlon  or  46 
perMnt  of  the  reductlona  in  lending  and 
guarantaM  propoaad  I>y  the  Admlaiatratlan 
for  1981  and  1983.  TliaM  statM  have  experi- 
enced relatlrely  high  ratM  of  growth  tn 
population,  housing  construction  and  otliar 
economic  actlrity.  leading  to  high  lerela  of 
support  from  various  mortgage  InsoranM 
programa  operated  by  the  Paderal  Housing 
Admlnlatratlon.  TtM  Prealdant'a  propoaed  re- 
ductions in  thaM  programa  can  be  expected 
to  Impact  moat  aareraly  in  tbe  tilgb  growth 
atatM 

By  contrast,  the  alowar  growing  statM  are 
the  moat  aarerely  affected  by  propoeed  re- 
ductlona In  education  and  Income  aecurlty 
programa.  Of  the  93-4  billion  in  propoaed  re- 
ductlona In  Income  aecurlty  programs  for 
wlilcb  we  are  can  account,  over  00  percent 
will  be  concentrated  In  the  two  grotipa  of 
StatM  with  the  slowaat  ratM  of  economic 
growth.  TlMM  atatM  reMlTC  aubatanUal 
funds  from  the  Section  8  houaing  and  eliild 
nutrition  programa.  for  example,  and  might 
be  expected  to  be  diq>raportlonataiy  affected 
by  propoaed  reductlona  from  theM  programa. 
Similarly,  the  Administration's  reductions 
In  funding  for  a  Tarlety  of  education  pro- 
grama would  be  moat  aarerely  felt  In  the 
slower  growing  statM.  Of  tbe  913  billion  in 
reductlona  propoaed  orer  two  years,  our  aatl- 
matM Indicate  tbat  orer  60  percent  would  be 
translated  Into  reduced  spending  in  statM 
with  lower  lerela  of  economic  growtli. 

THB  BIGIONAI.  HCPACT 

This  ooncentratlon  of  reductions  in  alowar 
growing  states  means  tliat  the  impact  of  tbe 
Adminlatratlon'a  budget  wia  be  moat  aa- 
Terely  felt  in  tbe  Northeast  and  ICIdwaat, 
alnM  slower  growing  atatM  are  concentrated 
in  theM  araaa.  Table  3  praaanta  aatlmatM  of 
tbe  likely  regional  impact  of  tbe  Administra- 
tratlon'a  budgat.  Hum  figuiaa  auggaat  tliat 
the  Administration^  builgat  wiU  haM  Ita 
moat  aevare  impact  on  tbe  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Beat  North  Central  regions,  wlilcb  con- 
tain the  alowaat  growing  atatM  with  tba 
moat  aarerely  preaaad  gorarnmanta — Iflcbl- 
gan.  New  Tork.  Pvnnaylvania.  Indiana.  Obia 
New  Janay  and  minola.  Of  tba  966.6  billlan 
In  1981  aad  19C3  reduetlona  in  obllgatlona.  or 


'The  index  (rf  eoonnmlfi  growth  uaed  here 
to  daasify  atatM  oomlilnM  eliangto  in  value 
added  by  manufacturing,  whoieaale  and  re- 
tail aalM,  and  aeleeted  aerrlM  reoeipta. 
waigbtad  by  tba  fraetton  at  amirtoynieat  ta 
each  of  tbaai  four  aaetora. 
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eommltmeata.  appraxbaataly  ilO.T  bmiaa. 
or  over  66  paroaat.  wiU  traadsta  Into  la- 
dueed  apanding  or  landing  la  ttaSM  two  ra- 
glona. By  eontrsat.  tbe  Iftnmtata  aad  PaeUe 
StatM  Bucb  M  Califorala.  Artaoaa,  Uaho, 
ITtah.  Montana  and  Waaiiiagton  aeoooat  for 
only  18.6  paroaat  of  the  propoaad  reductlona. 
Tbm  tbTM  aoutham  rai^ona.  wbieb  include 
tba  atatM  of  19ia  old  Oonfadaraey  but  ex- 
duds  tbe  Diatrlet  of  Columbia  (which  is  aot 
counted  in  any  flgurM  In  this  report)  ara  af- 
fected by  approtimately  64  paroaat  of  the 
Administration's  propoMd  rsduetlans  for 
1961  and  1983. 

In  short.  whUa  tba  regional  conaaquaaoM 
of  the  Admlnistratlon'a  reductlona  ara  not 
M  pronounoad  sa  aome  have  argued,  the  Im- 
pact of  tbaM  piopoaed  chaagM  will  ba  most 
aarertiy  felt  tn  thoM  regions  tbat  have  «x- 
perieneed  the  moat  peralatant  economie  de- 
cline and  whOM  govemmanta  have  experi- 
enced tbe  moat  aubatanttal  dUBenltlM  in 
balancing  their  budgeta.  Praciaa— or  svan 
impredaa  MtlmatM  of  the  net  economic 
impact  of  Praaidant  Baagan'a  budget  on  the 
aoonomlM  of  thsw  statM  are  dUBenlt  to  gan- 


aiata.  but  ft  aiima  Ukaly  that  propoaad  ra- 
duetlons  in  federal  apanding  will  exacerbate 
problems  of  eoonomic  decline  aad  budgetary 
atrata  now  plaguing  tbaM  stataa. 

MSny  obaarvera  have  argued  that  the  geog- 
raphle  Impact  of  much  of  the  Iradgat  la,  and 
aliould  lie.  Ignored  In  making  apendlng  de- 
elalona.  Deciaiona  about  defeuM  q>ending.  it 
has  bean  argued,  abould  be  made  on  the  baala 
of  atoategle  and  afllolency  criteria— bow  to 
get  the  moat  effective  pai^age  of  foroM  and 
equipment  for  the  leaat  money — ^than  on  the 
gaoffimhlc  impact  of  theM  cbolcM.  Tn  aim- 
liar  fMbion.  Inscme  aecurlty  programa  or 
prognuna  daalgned  to  aaaiat  particular  tar- 
gat  groupa  auch  m  the  elderly  or  T««tiaM 
ahould  direct  reaourcM  to  the  arau  wliere  the 
poor  or  tba  target  population  Uve.  rather 
tlian  Itaing  expUeitly  oonoemed  with  geog- 
raphy. Particular  atatM  or  regknu  have 
clalma  on  tlieM  programa  only  to  the  extent 
that  target  groupa  live  In  them. 

While  there  la  merit  in  theM  argumanta. 
tliera  are  portiona  of  tlie  tiudget  for  which 
location  la  an  ^iproprlate  poUcy  conoom. 


Tba  last  two  eoluama  in  TSbla  8  display 
average  aoorM  for  each  group  at  atatM  on 
ataadaxdlaed  indicM  d  tax  effort  aad  edac- 
ity for  1977.  Aa  thaM  flgurM  ai^gaat.  alowar 
growing  atatM  ara  levying  aubataattally  bilk- 
er taxM  than  fSater  growing  onM  aad  have 
aubatantlany  laM  "aladc"  capacity  to  levy 
»HHiM«na1  taxea. 

Baductlona  in  grant  programa  tbua  aeam 
nicely  to  exacerbate  »»««hih  dIsparltiM  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  atatM  in  the  level  at 
aervlcM  they  provide  dtlaana  rtiatlve  to  the 
taxM  they  levy.  Much  prior  immilIi  1ms 
noted  that  major  new  inveatmanta  la  tafta- 
atruetnra  auch  m  aawera,  roada.  or  fliIgM 
are  required  In  '*^"«»ng  atatea,  aad  that 
govemmanta  In  theM  atatM  ara  raapoaalbia 
for  inovidiag  education  aad  other  aodal 
aarvioM  to  reUtfveiy  high  ooneantratlana  at 
diaadvaataged  groupa.  By  rsdudng  levala  at 
aupport  for  capital  aoeadlag  and  aodal  aarv- 
IcM  moat  aubataatlaUy  In  thoM  atatM  whldi 
liave  the  leaat  abUl^  to  raplaM  thaM  fonda 
from  their  own  reaouiuaa.  the  Adminlatn- 
tion'a  budget  aaema  Ukdy  to  < 
di^Mwltlaa. 
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1.  PTMkMnt  BMc>n'>  builget  radnctlana 
wUl  b*  twlM  M  mwun  for  stetas  with  d«- 
dlnlng  eooaomlM  am  tor  the  most  npUlj- 
growlng  stoOao  (Tabla  l) . 

a.  Bmaum  alow  tnwth  (or  dMOlnlng) 
■totM  tend  to  tw  ooDoeDtntad  In  the  north- 
•ut-mldwMt  WM,  than  to  »  clMtr  and  m- 
TMV  NfloiiBl  btas  to  FTMldent  Baagaa'B 
bndfetanr  pcopoaato  (Tkblea). 

a.  Altboogh  DtfauM  ipmding  will  IntrwiM 
In  low  growtH  ngKn*.  *>>•  torfost  IneroMW 
In  dafsBM  aspandltima  wUl  oeeur  In  high 
growth  mnm  nieh  as  th*  PmUc  or  South 
Attontle  BtMH  (TBhto  *) . 

4.  In  low  growth  stetaB,  mibatantlal  Inen- 
mante  In  diCanaa  axpandltoraa  wlU  ha  mof* 
than  oSlMt  by  very  Iwg*  raduettona  In  apnA- 
Ing  far  eonanaroa  and  hooalng  eradlt.  adu- 
catkMi  and  trailing,  and  InooBaa  aacnrltjr  ae- 
ttTltlaa  (Appandlz  TUflaa  1  and  3) . 

5.  Tha  nat  loaa,  eomparad  to  Frealdant 
Oartar%  pcopoaala.  wlU  ha  vary  aohatantlal 
lor  stataa  wfTMlnc  fk«n  low  growth  and 
high  anamploymant.  MIrJtIgan  wm  laae  mora 
than  ta  billion:  Htm  TocSc'k  loaa  will  enaad 
•a  union  (A|ipendlxTWilaalaada). 

6.  Loaaaa  to  low  growth  atttaa  In  capital 
tafnatractnra  and  aoaal  awloa  pragrana 
WlU  ha  imawrtlonately  mora  aarara  than 

1  by  ttaaaa  atataa  (TaUla  a) . 


THE  DEATH  OP  JOSBPH  T.  POWER 

Ur.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldait,  JoMph 
Power,  ptvddflnt  of  the  Opentttve  Flaa- 
teren  and  OoBiient  Ifaeogia  ItotemetlnaMil 
Aaaodattoti.  irtio  p— ad  awaiy  laat  Iftm- 
dejr  after  s  lone  mnwo  was  wkWy  ae- 
kaowledtad  to  be  one  of  the  flueat  men 
in  the  Amerlean  labor  nwronent.  Bis 
death  la  a  serloos  loaa  to  the  membera  of 
hla  union  and  to  an  of  Amerlca'a  working 
man  and  wmsen 


quickly  roee  to  a  poeitlon  ot  influence, 
local  15  of  the  idasterera  union  there. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  executive  vice 
prealdent  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washington  and  In  1970  be- 
came international  president,  a  posltian 
he  held  until  his  death. 

Throughout  his  long  career.  Joe  Power 
displayed  qualities  of  personal  integrity 
and  dedication  which  were  a  model  for 
an  of  orgauoJaed  labor. 

He  was  a  warm,  compassionate  human 
being  irtioee  sineerltar  was  evident  in  both 
his  Tfirtuwxal  and  profeasional  relatian- 
shlps.  He  wocked  tlrdessly  on  bdialf  of 
his  unkm  and  regarded  each  and  evoy 
one  of  its  members  as  a  part  of  this 
family. 

Joe  Power  had  a  keen  interest  in  and 
long  assodatian  with  inteniatl09ial  labor 
matters.  He  aerved  as  a  public  member  of 
the  State  DQMrtment  Ftoelgn  Service 
Board  and  was  a  member  oi  the  UJB. 
delegation  to  the  57th  session  of  the  m- 
tematkmal  Labor  Organhtatlnn 

He  was  also  deeply  involved  in  com- 
munity affittrs  serving  on  the  botud  of 
dlreetocB  of  Joint  Aetlan  Oasnmimity 
Sendoea  and  the  Cooperative  Housing 
Pwmdatkwi 

The  loaa  of  Joe  Power  diminishes  us 
an.  I  know  the  Iftmbera  of  this  body  Join 
ma  to  CKpf  taalng  our  deq»est  sympathy  to 
the  Power  family  and  to  each  mwnher  of 
the  Operative  Flasterers  and  Cement 
IAmqos  Ihtemattanal  AssodatiaBi. 


JOe  Power  began  his  eiaeer  as  a  plas- 
terer to  his  hosnetown  of  Chicago  and 


AMERICA'S  SURVIVAL:  AN  

MBVT      BY     A     DXSnNOUISHED 
ACADEMICIAN 

•  Mir.  HEUfS.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
I  received  from  a  friend  to  Payette- 


vlUe.  VJC.,  the  test  of  an  address  dsllv- 
ered  on  April  2  by  Dr.  nank  L.  Orubbs, 
ch^^trmim  of  the  history  and  polttleal 
science  dOMUtment  at  Meredith  College 
toRiJei^ 

Us  FayettevUle  friend.  Call  A.  Bar- 
ringtoD.  Jr..  was  present  for  Dr.  (Bnbb'a 
address.  He  was  impressed.  NOw  that  I 
have  read  the  text  of  the  addreaa,  I  alao 

As  Cart  Harrington  said,  to  aBswiirmwit 
of  the  Orubbs  qwech.  too  often  we  er- 
roneously assume  that  the  entire  aca- 
demic and  t"**ii*«»t«ai  oommnnlty  of 
America  has  been  sirept  up  to  whMt  Mr. 
Barrington  caDs  "the  liberal  phnaeophy." 
The  truth  is.  a  large  percentage  of  our 
teachers  and  prof eason  are  dearly  aware 
that  the  very  survival  of  America  as  a 
tree  n*itlfl9i  is  on  the  Hue. 

Ih  any  event.  Ur.  President.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues,  and  others  irtw 
read  the  CosnatKBioaiAL  Raoois,  the  Im- 
pressive remarks  br  Dr.  (ftubbs.  For  that 
raason.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Oiibb's 
address  be  prtoted  to  the  Rnoas. 

The  statement  foDows. 
TBS  Unm  Btaam  nr  inWbau  ToaaT: 
PaaBtxus  ov  BuBfitAi, 
(By  nank  I^  Omblis) 

III  hto  farewaU  addrHB  to  tha  HatSoB.  1 
dant  Jimmy  cartar  daclarad.  "Mr  Oto] 
ataoB.  Ufa  to  undear  anrvlvaL  .  .  . 
daOnas  aurrlval  aa  tha  aMltty  to  atay  altva 
and  aztotant.  m  tha  annato  of  htotory.  tha 
human  ^Mdaa  bad  to  laam  aarvtval  In  aman 
gronplngi.  than  ooUaetlvMy  aa  natlan  atataa. 
TDday,  omr  ehtof  praMam  to  aurflfal  aa  a 
natlwi  m  a  world  dangaiourty  aUva  with 
nudaar  tbrnta.  Bvaiy  OB*  or  OB  In  ttito  andl- 
•nea  tonight  baa  a  vital  ataka  In  tha  sorrtval 
Of  tha  unitad  Stataa  aa  an  Indapaadant  and 
aovereign  paopto.  Our  fttiednma,  the  wrttara 
of  our  famlUaa.  and  Ufa  aa  wa  know  It  da- 
on  the  unitad  Stataa  lamammg  an 
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>  A  ooUMttoB  a<  tblrtMn 
_  to  tb*  wwltblMl  BAUon 

OB  thti  wrth.  >at  «•  aaaa  not  dilnda  oar- 
iBto  *»!«'»>«''§  XbaX  our  star  will  not 
r  rtVMla  that  nAttoiM  dMlla*.  fail. 
9>w«n  In 
BtoilM.  M  RoHla.  China.  ViTPt. 
fart,  and  India  bava  dona  ao  apUy.  But 
thla  blatarlo  taot  oan  ba  of  Uttla  ouatfort 
fOr  va  wban  «a  raallaa  that  natlona  wbloh 
and  iiaunmil  aa  iignlfloant 
mn  navar  diatroyad  by  nudaar 
(Tba  two  atoaale  darloaa  whleb 
Xasaaakl  »»"*  wty»i^t»i«»»»  (Ud  sot 
tha  Japanwt  nattoa.)  Wa  fboa  tba 
dtia  thraat  of  total  nuolaar  dMtruetloa  with 
which  no  natloiia  bava  bad  to  oontand  la  tba 

imdaar  war  wonld  dtatroy  tba  anttra 
AnMrteaa  oantlaant,  attbar  tbrougb  blaat  or 
fOdtoaetlM  polaon.  Our  daatructton.  bowvrar. 
«aa  ba  aooonpUataad  almoat  aa  affaettvaly  aa 
total  war  If  wa  allow  onzaaivaa  to  bacoma 
aimarlly  domlnatad  by  a  focalgn  powar  poa- 
Ing  raeb  aopartor  noclaar  darlcaa  that  wa 
)  not  attatt  tba  admaary  for  faar  o(  ab- 


Lat  ma  elailfy  tba  point.  Tot  tba  fliat  tlma 
IB  hMMiry  It  la  poaalbla  for  ona  nation  to  ao 
I  tba  aartb  that  that  nation  could  ba 
I  wltlwnt  firlnc  a  rtiot  (or  to  ba  mora 
a  alngla  mlaaUa).  Mot  to  Jtiat  dom- 
baata  tba  "known  world"  aa  andant  Boma 
dM  but  to  '*'— «"«*^  tba  antlra  globa.  Tha 
liiillillllj  aalata  If  ona  nation  managaa  to 
a  anddan  braaktbroogh  in  nnelaar 
Id.  nnelaar  waapona  allow  a 
nation  to  prartomlnata  witboat  bavlnc  a  larga 
innly**^*'  or  aztraordlnary  waaltb.  Tbna.  It 
la  partaetly  poaalbla  for  a  nation  Ilka  tba 
Union  to  ootdlatanoa  tha  tJnltad 
In  nnelaar  waapona'  tacbnology  and 
'««■'«"»*■  not  only  m  bat  tba  world,  avan 
timngH  tba  SoTlota  bava  a  population  of  only 
aw  mlllbm  paopla.  To  dafy  a  nation  with  thu 
kind  of  noclaar  aoparlartty  would  ba  to  rlak. 
not  phyaleal  Invailon.  but  tba  daatructlon  by 
mlllM  of  arory  population  and  military 
"rmt.^imiw  In  our  land.  To  ratallata  tn  kind 
would  ba  fooUab  alnoa  a  nation  capabla  of 
prodoetnc  anparkir  waapona  would  alao  ba 
capabla  of  dartfoplng  aoparlor  dafma 

Tharafora,  tha  moat  tanmadlata  taak  for  tha 
Amarlcan  paopla  la  to  maintain  nuelaar 
parity  with  tha  Borlatr.  wmatblng  which  wa 
bava  faUad  to  do  tbaaa  laat  four  yaan  wblla 
tha  curtar  Adaalnlatratlon  brtJavad  In  Da- 
tanta.  Darti«  thaaa  yaart,  tha  Sorlata  built 
tha  world'a  lai  gaat  nudaar  mlaalla  aabmartna. 
daaalopad  a  naw  IflRV  warbaad  capabla  of 
drtlrarlnc  tan  nnelaar  bomba  at  onca,  and 
men  aceorata  ICBira.  (At  praaant.  tba 
Unitad  Mataa  can  daUrar  only  flva  warhaada 
Mmultaaoonrty.)  Tha  pdnt  la  often  made  by 
tba  ABMTlcan  praaa,  to  lortlfy  laaa  apanrtlng 
CB  davelopinc  our  icauc^  that  they  are  mora 
aeeorata  than  tboae  of  the  Bovlata.  For  ax- 
ampla.  a  aery  aeeorate  but  emallar  American 
at  Johnaon  RaU  would  bit  It 
"enider"  Ruadan  ICBM  llzad  at 
would  bit  Bob  Martlnii  Bnon  8ta- 
the  atreet.  both  would  totaUy 
a  ladtoi  of  aeaae  twenty  mllea  If  wa 
to  dmcaa  between  tha  two  mlaallee  we 
wimld  awcee  tha  Soartan  ona  would  we  notT 
MpedaOy  If  we  worked  in  Jobnaon  am? 
Thla  boBtnaa  of  ^dltttas  batra  on  tha  accn- 
raey  of  American  and  Ruaalan  ICBira  la 
appncabla  only  if  tha  Koaalane  are  ehoottnc 
at  a  partlenlar  bUo  tn  Montana  or  trying  to 
hit  tha  undarRrouad  communleatlona  center 
below  oaa^  David.  Otherwlae.  the  queatlon 
of  wboae  mlaBla  la  tha  moat  accurate  la  a 


daring  tlia 


three 


the 


1  a  qolek  Btiika  force 
whiah  can  dallvar  niore  than  lOOOO  Sovlot 
troopa.  taBka.  ate^  aa  far  aa  6.000  mllae  from 
tha  BoTlat  UBioa  within  daya.  The  United 
atataa  taaa  no  aoeh  atrlka  force.  Only  during 
the  laat  a*i*i  of  tha  Carter  admlnlatratlon 
did  wa  beiatedly  begin  ocnatruetlng  one  not 
yet  la  place.  Borlet  tanka  are  more  powerful 
than  oora.  their  aanlae  better  prepared,  their 
iieena  forcae  better  equipped,  tba  navy 
mora  numaroua.  Aad  thla  fail  Jane  of  Kng- 
lead,  the  foieraoet  authority  on  the  world'a 
armed  forcae.  declared  that  the  Borlet  air 
force  waa  now  larger  than  oura.  Only  tn  tha 
araa  of  tactical  nuclear  waapona  doee  tba 
Uaitad  Btatee  atlU  lead  tha  Borlat  Union. 

Indeed.  Buaalan  Annamanta  auparlorlty 
overall  hae  become  ao  eerlooe  our  Joint 
Chlata  of  Staff  aad  tha  CIA  have  warned  ua 
tint  during  the  period  from  1981  to  198S  the 
SoTlete  might  well  decide  to  launch  aa  at- 
tack on  the  United  SUtee.  or  challenge  ua 
In  an  area  vital  to  our  national  aacurtty — 
aad  hope  to  wla.  The  attuatlon  la  ao  aerloua 
that  laat  year  Pieeldent  Carter  reluctantly 
began  ttia  procoea  to  boleter  the  American 
armed  foreee  during  the  laat  eight  montba  of 
bla  admlnlatratlon;  and  Praaldent  Beegan  la 
now  attempting  to  rebuild  our  mlUtary 
equal  to  that  of  the  Borleta  aa  quickly  aa 
poealble. 

Make  no  mlataka  about  tha  need  for  thla 
action,  tba  balance  of  power  now  llee  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Thla  nation  cannot  long 
tolerate  being  eecond  place.  Kven  If  wa  and 
the  Sovlete  reach  an  agreement  on  SALT  n 
or  SALT  m  the  balance  of  power  muat  be 
mutually  guaranteed  oo  whatever  level  the 
dlaarmaaieat  treatlae  dictate.  We  can  well 
afford  to  reduce  our  foroee  only  if  the  Rua- 
alana  reduce  thdre  to  a  oompmble  level. 

Ooneequently,  our  &r*t  problem  of  vur- 
vlval  In  the  remaining  part  of  tbla  century 
la  to  '■^'n***i  parity  with  the  Sovleta  In  nu- 
clear and  conventional  armamenta.  If  parity 
can  be  achieved  through  dlaarmamant 
agreemante.  then  ao  be  It;  but  If  not.  parity 
muat  be  maintained  In  any  caee. 

It  would  eeem  to  the  moat  caaual  obeerver 
that  tha  United  Statee  abould  be  able  to 
maintain  a  aaepuoa  balance  with  the  Sovleta 
the  remainder  of  thla  century  even  though 
Ruaala  ependa  twenty-live  percent  more  on 
armamenta  than  we  do.  But  luat  to  maintain 
parity  throughout  the  yeara  will  require  a 
reenrgence  of  Ankertean  unity  on  foreign  pol- 
icy which  baa  been  lacking  alnce  Vletnaai. 

Since  Vietnam  too  many  of  our  people 
have  cboeen  to  believe  tbat  survival  for  this 
nation  la  almply  a  matter  of  minding  our 
own  bualnaea  In  thla  world,  aad  the  aeed  for 
large  armed  foreee  la.  therefore,  alight.  Un- 
fortunately, aurvlval  for  the  TTnlted  Statea 
meena  more  today  than  Juat  focusing  our  at- 
tentlcn  within  our  bordera.  For  arbtie  we 
eat  here  during  the  last  four  years  like  the 
New  Jerusalem  radiating  inoflnsaa  toward  all 
man.  tha  Sovleta  contlntied  to  penetrate  new 
aiaaa  In  Aala,  Africa,  and  now  Latin  America. 

During  the  period  of  the  Carter  yeara,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  American  people  and 
that  preeldent  totally  misunderstood  the  full 
Intent  of  the  Sovlot  Union.  We  might  re- 
member the  words  of  Ambaasadcr  Toon  tipon 
hla  return  to  the  United  Statee  two  years 
ago,  *Tf  I  have  learned  anything  during  my 
eight  yeara  In  Moacow,  It  la  that  the  Russians 
intend  to  knock  off  the  United  SUtee." 

Row,  many  Americana  find  his  statement 
absolutely  Incredible.  Tbeee  peace  loving  and 
bumanly  occupied  Americans  see  the  Rua- 
slana  ae  simply  supporting  popular  revolu- 
tlone  when  poeslMe  or  eefiiring  their  borders, 
but  definitely  not  serious  about  knocking  off 
tba  Unitad  Statee  much  lees  Weetem  Kurope. 
"nie  Russians  are  ]u«t  rough,  uncouth,  boys 
who  play  the  game  of  one-np-manshlp  slmi^y 
because  they  have  the  aportlng  spirit.  They 
are  like  the  bull  tn  the  china  abop.  always 
tweaking  thlnga  but  not  really  Intending  to. 

Bran  ao.  I  ballave  that  evantaaUy,  If  not 


praaaatly.  tha  oommoaaaBaa  of  tha . 

people  will  prevail,  aad  wa  ahaU  raboUd  oar 
mlUtuy  forcae  evea  though  that  rebulldlag 
wlU  be  eq^eaBve.  Thla  nation  wtU  raabh 
parity  with  the  Sovleta  within  four  yeara 
deq>lto  tbe  doubting  Thomaeee  who  believe 
It  all  quite  uaaeoaaeary.  I  btflave  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  would  xathar 
error  oa  the  aide  of  armamenta  than  chance 
a  Soviet  reeurgence  of  auperlortty  In  nuclear 


Consequently,  our  flrat  pifAdam  of  na- 
tional survival  the  regaining  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  armaments  parity  with 
the  Sovleta  can  ba  reallatlcally  aecompUahed 
whether  tbrough  dlaarmamant  agreementa 
or  a  military  buildup. 

Unfortvmately,  our  second  problem  of  sur- 
vive as  a  nation  Is  far  more  complex  than 
Tir^aiiitaining  weapons  parity.  For  after  parity 
baa  been  accompllahed  we  will  have  to  faoa 
up  to  continued  Soviet  ezpanalon  of  a  con- 
ventional kind.  This  taak  will  require  a 
resurgence  of  the  American  will  to  stand 
together  united  against  Soviet  lni|>erlallam. 
Can  we  find  the  determination  to  stand 
against  Soviet  expansion?  I  wish  I  could 
say  yes  we  can.  But  I  have  serious  doobta 
at  tbe  moment. 

During  tbe  preeent  conservative  ewlng  In 
American  p<41tlcal  apactrum.  It  might  ap- 
pear tbat  we  are  on  our  way  to  cultivating 
a  national  determination  to  balanoe  off  the 
American  will  to  roelat  aggreaalon.  with  the 
Soviet  wUl  to  expand  their  Influence.  But  I 
am  tbtnwng  of  the  long  haul.  What  will  tha 
mood  oi  o\ir  people  be  In  4  years?  What 
poalUon  wlU  a  new  Preeldent  take  then?  I 
am  assuming  tbat  Reagan  will  not  run  for 
a  second  term.  My  students  ke^  telling  me 
tbat  be  wUl  die  In  108S  according  to  eome 
ancient  formula  which  they  swear  by.  In 
any  case.  In  4  years  will  we  rettim  to  our 
fascination  with  detente,  tbat  tbe  Ruaalana 
are  well  meaning  but  rough  guys? 

I  am  concerned  about  our  determination 
to  oppoee  Soviet  Internationalism  beoauae 
historically  we  have  rarely  eeen  the  Rus- 
sians reallsttcally.  In  the  paat  S8  yeara,  since 
1943,  we  have  convinced  ouratfvee.  alter- 
nately, tbat  tbe  Sovleta  are  our  frienda,  our 
enemies,  or  neutrals,  and  now  our  enemlsa 
again.  WUl  thU  historic  cycle  continue? 

The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  Is  a 
recent  example  of  the  American  mood 
change  toward  the  Russians.  Carter  came 
Into  the  Presidency  thinking  that  tbe 
Sovleta  were  baalcaUy  goodwlUed,  reasonable 
people  who  would  respond  poeltlvely  to  a 
foreign  policy  baaed  on  "aweetneee  and 
light."  He  designed  our  policy  accordingly, 
reduced  our  military,  subdued  the  CIA.  aad 
all  but  told  our  alUea  tbe  wortd  over  that 
we  Intended  to  mind  our  own  bvislnees 

The  sudden  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afganlstan 
shook  \xp  that  preeldent  and  brought  forth 
the  startling  sseerUon  from  him  tbat  he  was 
abedutdy  shocked  t>y  the  Soviet  bebavtcr. 
Thla  deeplte  the  fact  that  Brezhnev  had  de- 
clared officially  In  1908  tbe  Soviet  Monroe 
Doctrine  of  not  alloarlng  client  communist 
statee  to  depart  the  Soviet  alliance;  the  so- 
called  Breahnev  Doctrine.  We  thought  the 
Busslana  had  forgotten  all  about  their  poltcy. 
We  should  remember  that  the  Soviets  never 
forget  anything,  whether  In  1943  or  1981. 
They  mean  what  they  eayl 

Moreover,  I  am  afraid  that  those  Amer- 
icans who  believe  the  problems  which  lie  be- 
tween us  and  the  Soviets  are  chiefly  our  own 
doing  are  terribly  unaware.  In  his  book  the 
Cripple  Qlant  former  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght  contlnuaUy  blames  the  United  Statee 
for  Inviting  Soviet  aggreeslon  around  the 
world  by  Insisting  upon  maintaining  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  and  alllancee  vls-a- 
vla  the  Russians.  Would  the  Sovleta  cease 
their  expansion  If  we  erltbdrew  our  Interestt 
to  the  North  American  Continent?  I  think 
not. 
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BMtocleaUy.  that*  la  UttI*  iwaan  to  ba- 
llave that  tba  Sovlata  would  avar  troat  tba 
Waet  or  oaa  4o  ao  pafcbolotlcaHy.  For  tbair 
national  axpertaacaa  alaoa  1917  have  oondi- 
tlonad  them  to  ballava  tbat  tba  oapltallatle 
woild  la  agalaat  thalr  axlatanoa  aa  the  chief 
oommualat  state.  Tha  "'"^»—  are  paraaold 
aad  thalr  paioaola  la  ao  deep  aaatad  wa  prob- 
ably oaanot  nnaiat  It  wlthla  our  lifetime, 
ladaad.  thla  paranoia  aooouata  for  tha  tra- 
maadoua  aatloaal  will  whldi  tha  Soviet  peo- 
ple have  muatarad.  Mdraovar.  tha  Sovlat  pao- 
pla support  thalr  goTammaBfa  afforta  to 
eontrol  aU  land  aad  aaa  araaa  borrtartng  upon 
Mother  Ruaala.  aad  tha  domlaatloa  of  aay 
other  araaa  of  tha  world  which  they  conaldar 
vital  to  thalr  nftlf^f^  lataroata. 

NO.  tha  Roaalaa  win  to  aorvlva  U  aot 
tot^ly  depeadeat  upon  what  wa  do.  Hie 
United  Btatee  aad  tha  Waat  have  givea  the 
Sovteto  as^la  opportualty  In  tha  laat  thirty 
years  to  work  ont  aay  probtama  iriilch  they 
might  have  with  tha  oapltallatle  wortd;  but 
to  Uttla  avaU.  Tha  Sovlat  view  of  the  Waat 
baa  aot  ehaagad  alaoa  Wortd  Whr  n.  Aa 
early  aa  1843.  Stella  bagaa  making  plaaa  to 
aalae  Bastara  Buropa  while  ptofaaaing  frtaad- 
shtp  with  tha  Alllaa.  Boraiy.  thU  waa  the 
pdat  at  which  Ruaala  oould  have  aelaed  the 
opportualty  to  develop  a  aaw  policy  towards 
tha  capitalistic  wortd.  She  eboaa  aot  to. 

Agala.  the  Sovleta  attempted  to  extead 
their  laflueaoe  over  J^mb  durtag  tha  laat 
waaka  of  the  war.  Prealdaot  Harry  Triuaan, 
never  a  frlead  of  the  Ruastaas.  quite  rightly 
preveatad  tham  from  dolag  so  by  turalag 
down  the  Rusalan  demaad  that  they  ahare  la 
dlvUUag  up  tha  Japaaeee  Bmplra.  Ttomaa's 
poUey  waa  highly  reallatlc.  aad  w«  have  never 
lived  to  regret  hla  actum. 

The  Soviet  rafueal  to  wortc  wHh  tha  Weat 
la  creatlag  a  better  world  after  Wortd  War 
n  oBly  lUuatiBtad  tha  strong  »4iaatan  belief 
tbat  the  Weat  would  aomeday  lavade  Ruaala 
and  overthrow  the  dtadrt  of  communism. 
Consequently,  the  Sovleta  created  a  new 
postwar  paranoia  about  the  Weat  which  con- 
ttnuee  to  thla  day.  There  la  little  qoeetlon 
tbat  tbe  paraaola  aarvea  the  puipoeee  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  In  contndllag  the  Roaalaa 
people.  For  there  la  acme  truth  to  the  aua- 
ptdoa  that  the  Soviet  leaderahlp  aeeda  eae- 
mlee  to  main  Ota  the  Bnsstaa  people'a  deter- 
mlnatlwn  to  undergo  any  sacrifice  and  con- 
tinned  prtvatloa  for  the  sake  of  national 


Sbusa  1945  avery  Buaalaa  yooag  man  aad 
young  woman  baa  been  e«ff>}eoted  to  a  oon- 
tlaued  aagattva  pnpagaada  about  tha  Waat. 
The  Soviet  leaderahlp  baa  dona  tta  Job  waD. 
The  Buaalan  peofte  bava.  tod^,  a  naWiaial 
unity  envied  by  tbe  wortd.  The  Isailaielilii 
baa  ""'"♦^'"T*  **""**"—  anned  foroee  with 
Uttla  oomplalnt  from  tha  Biwalan  people. 
Bvery  Sovlat  dtlaan  la  ready  to  aarva  hla 
eouatry,  their  dvU  defenaa  la  aupertor  to 
ooia.  thalr  ecoaomy  oaa  ba  «XMretted  from 
a  peacatlme  to  a  warttana  foottag  at  a 
momeafa  aottoe,  aad  thalr  terhnoingy  oon- 
tlauea  to  devaAop  feaxfnl  waapana  arlthoot 
eoaalag.  The  Soviet  win  to  aiwlva  la  far 
aupertor  to  that  of  tbe  waat  aad  appaiantly 
WlU  raaiala  ao  la  the  foreaaaabia  totora. 

Allow  me  to  quote  ftam  tha  Chrtatlan 
Sdenoe  Monitor  of  last  month.  "Tbm  KMalla 
iiilMiieeitIa  a  form  of  govatnaieBt  that  ba- 
Uevee  might  makaa  ili^it.  .  .  .  For  It  la  fttoa 
aad  fear  that  todayla  Ktandla  oaaa  to  kaap 
ordar  aad  to  aspaad  InWoanca  ahraad.  .  .  . 
The  Weatam  aoneapt  of  man  aa  an  tadlvld- 
ual  pnsaseeing  labesent  rtghta  la  aUea  here." 
Or  to  quota  tha  Sovlat  KOB  a«aBt  who 
ripped  tha  film  ftom  aa  Aaaartean  lapotUt'b 
eaaaan  tha  other  day.  "Ih  yoor  euuaUy  yoa 
do  thlaci  your  way.  hare  wa  do 


citlaiB  wUl  aoon  tire  of  hla  govaiiunant^ 
aavara  poUclaa  and  staaa  a  gigantic  rebeUlon 
aa  a  future  polat.  Or  for  the  Hnisalan  dtlaen 
to  create  ao.mtich  opposition  to  hla  govera- 
BMut  through  work  stoppagee  that  amre 
moderate  Sovlat  leaders  wlU  aveatuaUy  take 
over  tha  Kremlla.  For  Americans  who  Jelleve 
thla  way,  they  are  placing  Weatam  attltudee 
on  tha  Buaalan  mentality.  Of  aU  that  we  can 
laarn.  the  aireraga  Ihiaalan  has  no  intention 
of  dlaniptlag  his  government,  pcHlttcaUy.  Be 
oertalaly  baa  ao  lateatlon  of  queettoning  his 
govanaaant's  adveaturee  overaeaa  or  Ita  mlU- 
tary bwlldupa 

Now,  yoa  might  say.  what  about  the  re- 
ported Sovlea  autcmaker  strlkae  laet  auamier 
and  aome  ottiar  vagub  dlsaenalon  among  Roa- 
alaa wofkaca  la  Leningrad?  la  thla  not  the 
haglnning  of  Soviet  dlaoontantmeat?  For  aU 
that  we  kaow,  tbeee  Russians  were  egltating 
for  batter  aconnmic  oondtttons.  not  polttloal 
'*'«''g—  or  military  deemphsals. 

Tha  truth  of  the  mattw  is,  the  average 
Biwalan  fears  democracy  and  moat  certainly 
f eara  oapltaUam.  Several  yeara  ago  the  Oon- 
voeatloa  Oonmtlttee  brought  to  Meredith  the 
Soviet  dlaaldent  Paul  Lltvlaov,  eon  of  the 
flrat  Soviet  Aaibeesador  to  the  United  Statee 
la  UM.  Utvlnov  la  preaaatly  Uvlng  In  New 
Toric  City  and  the  leader  of  a  large  group  of 
Bosalaa  dlaaldaata  la  the  United  SUtee.  He 
prtata  a  aewaletter  whldi  reporto  conditions 
within  BussU  aad  maintains  contacta  with 
aeverat  Sovlat  dlsstdenta  wlthla.4hat  aaUon. 

lAtrtaov  told  tha  Foreign ' 
he  paraonaUy  did  aot  aupport 
Cor  Baaaia.  "It  almply  wo«dd  not  wo^  there." 
he  axplalnad,  "beoauae  the  Bnaslen  people 
vtaer  eapltaUam  as  supporting  the  rich  only. 
A  altuatlon  which  existed  In  Russia  under 
tha  OBara.  The  BneBan  people  would  never 
retnm  to  that  kind  of  economy."  He  pre- 
ferred the  kind  of  aodaUaa  now  practiced 
la  Witem  Baropa. 

Moraovar.  Utvlaov  nBlntaJnart  that  Itaa- 
alaaa  fear  democracy  aa  much  aa  oapttallaa. 
**nia  Sovlata  thiak  of  democracy  ae  Invlttag 
dlaorder  aad  ananhy.  Diaorder  ml^t  en- 
oooraca  aaothar  rwrotutlon  or  to  a  leeeer 
extent  a  rebrilloa  agalaat  the  Stata.  And  ao 
WiBSisn  la  wllllag  to  return  to  the  ohaotle 
daya  of  tha  revolaUon."  he  declared.  Lav 
aad  Older  are  the  key  oomponeiita  wlthla 
Hi  Bala  today  aad  aayoaa  who  threatens  to 
dIanqH  Soviet  ordsr  la  deemed  undeelrable 
by  the  Wnealan  paopla.  U  la  common  knowl- 
edge among  IntematVmal  legal  aothorltlaa 
that  the  hetdeat  penal tlea  are  laseried  for 
thoae  who  oonunit  poUtlcal  criaMa  la  the  So- 
viet Uhloa.  Tliere  la  ao  death  peaal^  for 
dvU  Crimea.  That  la  raeerred  for  poUtlcal 
offanaaa.  Today,  however,  the  pbUtleal  of- 
fender le  more  likely  to  be  eent  to  a  aieatal 
hoepttal  where  hla  wlU  to  realat  U  broken 


It  hae  been  popular  la 
pedaUy  among  aoa 
end  hi  eome  af  the  aawa 
ito^ailaaa 


Nov  let  na  tnra  oar  attaatlon  Co  the 
Amertean  •*»**"«*'  wOl  to  aorvlve  at  aU 
eoata.  Alaa.  compared  with  tbat  of  the  So- 
vleta I  do  aot  thlak  oar  national  wtU  la 
atrang.  There  la  Uttla  doobt  that  the  AnMrt- 
can  people  would  arise  ea  ona  la  def  enae  of 
our  homelaad  If  outright  mlUtary  lavaaloa 
wan  a  factor.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our  peo- 
pi»  would  make  every  aacrtflce  to  prevent  a 
pbyaloal  Invasion  of  our  ahoree.  Bvea  tha 
"^ail  BO,  wa  waaX  goy"  crowd  might  con- 
aldar  agtmug  Bat  a  wlBtagneaa  to  defend 
oar  Mhtlan  i«Btaat  phyelcal  attack  la  aot  a 
tma  teat  of  the  klBd  of  Amertcaa  determina- 
tion needed  for  ua  to  aorvlva  la  (ha 
tiath  Oauluiy. 
Slaee  Vlataaia.  the  Aaiarlcaa  wUl : 

ad  weak.  Our  paopla  lisia 

lateraated  la  imlslag  their  Uvlag  ataad- 

la  ABMrtoa'a  poaltlon  la  tBa  woaM 

tba  Soviet  Uhkm.  wa  have  been 

deeply  mired  la  laolatkmlam  aot  woattag  to 

mvolvad  la  tatamatlaaial  problema. 

I  a  paopla  divided  by  vocal  mt- 

wbo  baUova  that  aeonay  apaot  for 
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le  money  aot  Biofled  lata  vauara 
pragraata.  A  people  who  have  bellaved  that 
If  we  are  sweet  to  tba  »'*— «— t  they  wfll  t»- 
tura  our  aSDrt  la  ktad.  That  the  world'a 
major  Intaraatloaal  imiiIiIbiis  are  rained  by 
ue  alone  and  oertalaly  aot  by  the  eommn- 
alats.  A  people  who  dected  a  praaldaat  tour 
yaan  ago  who  believed  Ukawlee.  la  a  aot- 
stMll.  I  do  aot  doobt  tha  wlU  of  oar  people 
to  defend  the  aatlon  proper,  but  I  am  not 
Mire  tbe  Aaiarlcaa  people  have  the  wiu  toAiy 
to  etaad  agalnat  Soviet  "•^"•^^^  lato  thoee 
areaa  of  tbe  world  which  affect  oor  national 
eecurtty. 

I  eee  ao  pertlealar  evidence,  even  la  tha 
year  of  Ranald  Reagan  that  our  Nation  la 
prepared,  or  evea  reallaea  what  It  laaaaa  to 
have  to  muatar  tha  aatlonal  win  which  oan 
wlthatand  yoara  of  conaUat  fc—gn^g  wltli 
tbe  Sovleta  over  porta  of  tbe  world  which 
may  aot  appear  to  ue  to  Iw  vital  Uamedlatdy 
to  oor  ertetence, 

"Vital  to  our  exlatence"  Is  a  phraea  which 
not  aU  Americans  Interpret  tbe  same  way. 
Surely,  some  think  this  nation  can  smwlve 
by  simply  sitting  on  tbe  North  AmMican 
Continent  and  nuiuitng  its  own  buslaees. 
The  Idea  to  not  new.  When  it  was  advocated 
by  men  like  Lindbergh  In  the  Mta  thlrtlee 
It  was  caUed  tbe  FoiUees  America  Idea.  The 
goal  was  to  have  North  America  eo  beavUy 
armed  no  one  would  dare  attack  ua.  The 
remaining  part  of  our  earth  could  go  tta  own 
way. 

Now,  when  the  FmUese  Aaterlca  Idea  wae 
proDoeed  the  United  States  was  an  oU  ex- 
porter. We  Imported  few  minerala  from 
abroad,  primarily  diamonds,  rubber,  aad  tla. 
Today  the  situation  has  radlcaUy  «-ti«i»g«H 
We  Import  00  percent  of  our  oU.  30  percent 
from  tbe  Peialaa  Oulf ,  and  a  host  of  crttleal 
mlnersJs  mostly  from  Africa.  Bustneae  Wedc 
Magazine  alone  has  published  three  artldee 
thto  fall  on  the  critical  dependence  of  oor 
nation  on  African  mlaarals  like  chronUom. 
titanium,  diamonds,  etc.  Moet  of  which  are 
used  either  In  our  space  programs  or  m  drlU- 
ing  for  oU  and  natural  gas.  Make  no  bones 
about  It.  the  United  States  cannot  survive, 
as  you  know  It  today,  by  altttng  on  the 
North  American  Continent  and  mtinwng  oar 
oam  bwalneas  If  we  eought  to  do  eo.  we 
would  return  to  the  1980M  when  only  one 
American  out  of  one  thousand  owned  aa 
automobUe,  used  Uttle  eiectrldty.  bad  no  air 
conditioning,  depended  on  a  simple  diet 
grown  in  the  lo=al  market  area,  and  ate  meat 
only  on  Sundays,  aU  with  an  unemployment 
rate  of  30  percent. 

Even  If  we  deUberately  choee  thto  primi- 
tive Ufe  style  to  avoid  intematlanal  prob- 
lems, we  would  eventuaUy  subleet  owadvea 
to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  whleb  woold  la 
turn  turn  us  Into  a  aorrogate  eUta  of  In- 
tematlanal ccnununlam.  Nb.  tbe  ^atiam 
America  Idea  to  dead.  It  wlU  simply  aot  fly 
today  even  If  It  contlnnee  to  faerlnatw  the 
Natbmal  CouneU  of  Churches  and  the  Catho- 
lic blehope  and  many  minority  Amartcaaa. 

If  we  Amertcanr  want  to  provide  any  kind 
ai  ladependence  aad  adf-determHiatlcn  for 
our  children  aad  oontlaae  to  eaart  eome  klad 
of  autonomy  tn  tTits  world,  v-e  win  have  to 
get  oaed  to  the  Idea  that  tha  wortd  la  vary 
much  with  us,  and  we  cannot  eee  ape  that 
fact.  We  almoly  must  understand  that  there 
ere  certain  ereas  of  tbe  wortd  which  cenaoi 
be  turned  over  to  uafrtandly  govemaMata. 
The  Ferslaa  Gulf,  Africa,  aad  Latta  America 
are  eoch  areaa.  Tbkea  together  they  pcovtde 
us  with  our  major  reeourcee  of  oU 
minerala. 


Of  couree.  one  could  bdleve  In  i 
of  totematlanal  cooperative  Idea  ae  fo 
timnm.tnr  Fulbrlgbt  dooe  When  he  eald  tvo 
mnnvha  ago  that  ovon  If  Vbm  Sovleta  dM 
eelsa  the  oU  fields  of  tbe  Feralan  Oulf  ttiey 
wouM  have  to  aeU  tbe  oU  to  eomenna. 
tha  chief  buyara  have  alwaya  been  the 
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tMy  BMd  bMd 
«1U  ba  wUllnc  to  oon- 
ttoim  teaau  oU  oa  Um  world  iiiMlr«> 
Tb  aoMpt  FoUilcht'K  intaraAtlaBBl  o»- 
,  IB  to  ball***  that  Um  KiM^MM 
te*«  tb*  oaih  flow  and  moM  bM  kaap 
all  In  tba  grooBd.  But  acala  «•  an 
In  Waatora  tanoa.  Tba  Bovlata  do 
baw  to  aaU  Um  oU  or  obtain  naeb 
(Km  tba  Mia  at  It.  Tbay  eould 
bold  It  to  tba  datrtmant  o(  tba  «aat 
■pan.  aiBoa  tba  Sovlat  Oovammant 
eoBtrala  Its  pao^  wttb  aoob  eomplatanaai 
thay  aaad  not  laar  a  pobUe  outery  at  >H>ld>m 
tba  oU  If  It  la  m  tba  Intaraat  of  liotlMr 
,  to  do  ao. 

bolda  traa  for  AiMoan  mlnafala. 
Tboaa  wbo  aay  tba  Sonata  wlU  bava  to  aaU 
tbaaa  laauunaa  to  tba  Ant  bnyar  at*  tblnk- 
1^  In  oapttaUatlo  torma  InTOlvlnc  a  froo  an- 
I  acBBomy.  Tbm  oommunlst  oontioUad 
'  doaa  not  work  in  ttala  way. 
la  what  tba  gotamoMiit 

wltbln  Taat  buraau- 
whlcb  MTT*  tba  poUtloal 
a<  tba  stata.  as  mucb  ao  aa  tba 
aowiniwli!.  mnarala  controUad  by  ootnmu- 
nlon  ooold  amply  ba  ctreulatad  among  Bua- 
tfa  and  b«  aairocato  atotaa  and  navor  raacb 
tba  waat. 

I  atatad  oarUar  tbat  our  aacond  problam  at 
aonrlTlng  today  la  tba  cnatlon  of  a  national 
wm  to  taoa  down  Sovlat  axpanalon  0T«n  after 
parity  baa  baan  adUarod  in  waapooa.  And 
tba  moatarlnc  of  aneb  a  will  la  dUBcult  for  a 
damoeraey  wbara  rtliaant  ia  faahtonahla  and 
anoouragod    poUtlcally    arary    four 


Mow  lat  ma  draw  you  a  aoenarlo  of  what 
ooold  bappon  if  tba  Amarlcan  people  do  not 
eonjui*  up  the  datermlnatlon  to  roalat 
SoTlat  aipanalon  A  acanarlo  vary  mucb  on 
tba  minda  of  our  atratagic  plaxmara. 

ZM  na  Btart  wltb  tba  Faralan  OuU  area, 
an  aiaa  abaolutaly  Tltal  to  our  economy,  m 
tba  aeanarlo.  tba  Iranian  goTomment  falls  to 
ciaato  polttteal  atablllty  and  dTll  war  erupts 
hat  aaau  tba  Kurds.  Arabs,  and  Persians.  Tbe 
Sovlat  union  la  quick  to  exploit  tbe  sltua- 
tloa.  It  sanda  armaments  and  money  acroaa 
tta  bordan  wltb  Iran  and  tbrougb  Afganl- 
Btan.  Tbe  Soviets  deny,  oBlrially,  tbelr  inter- 
faranoa  In  tbe  dvll  war  but  continue  to 
support  the  local  communists  In  a  clandes- 
tlaa  manner.  However,  they  do  declare  their 
ayrapatby  for  the  communist  movement 
wtaleb  la  flgbting  barotcaUy  against  Ituslem 
aotoeiaey. 

Tba  XTnltad  Statea  government  decldea  not 
to  support  tb*  non-eommunlat  factions  be- 
eaosa  tba  American  public  and  Oongreas  will 
not  sponsor  ottbar  military  aid  or  advisers  to 
I  groopa.  Publle  opinion  la  tbat  the  war 
ni  na:  and  if  we  Intervene, 
on  tba  aid  only  lavd,  we  might  become 
intolvad  In  another  Vietnam.  Due  to  public 
eoaeam  and  |ii  sasiii  s.  tbe  American  govem- 
■ant  lola  watt  sis  take  their  own  course,  aa 
«•  did  to  Angela  during  the  Itad  and  Carter 
admlnlBlittona.  and  aa  we  did  In  SthlopU 
aftar  tb*  oeeitbm*  of  HalU  Salasale. 

Wttb  Sovlat  aid  and  aneouragement.  the 
eoasnnmlBts  tak*  control  of  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  unioB  qntekly  eztanda  diplomatic  rec- 
ognlttoii  and  a  mllttary  pact  which  pulla  Iran 
brto  tba  Unaslan  empire.  The  Sovlau  now 
eoBtrol  ona-half  of  tba  Faman  Oulf  and  the 
atratt  of  Barmaa. 

Tba  Sovlata  are  now  in  a  poaltlon  to  put 
PaUatan.  a  Western  aUy.  ThU 
I  a  bocdar  with  Iran  and  Afghan- 
Is  blstorleaUy  an  enemy  ct  India 
wbleb  baa  been  very  friendly  to  Buesia  in  the 
laat  flftaau  years.  Outflanked  by  tbe  Knaalans 
on  tba  nortbweat  and  waat  and  with  an  un- 
fHandljr  India  to  tba  aoutb.  President  Zla 
I  help  ftvm  tbe  united  SUtes.  Tbe  Amer- 


.t  la  not  Intsraatad.  Tht 
military  and  ecnnomlci  aid 
would  angor  tboaa  Americana 
[tlv*  to  welfare  needs  and  tba  power  of 
tbe  military  induatrlal  cotnplai  Domeatl- 
oaUy.  tba  United  Statea  Is  not  oonvlnoad  tbat 
Paklatan  la  tbat  Important  to  Amerlran  aa- 
eurlty.  Praaldant  Zla  baa  Uttla  eboloe  but  to 
come  to  terma  wltb  the  ilnsalans  aa  quickly 
aa  poaalbla.  Paklatan  la  now  eOaotlvaly  nau- 
traUasd  Ilka  Finland  today  which  darea  not 
angar  tba  Sovlata  (or  fear  of  onlnant  In- 


Tbm  Soviets  then  force  the  new  oommunlst 
government  of  Iran  to  cede  to  Iraq  tboae 
areaa  north  of  tba  Fazalan  Oulf  which  Iran 
baa  blatorlcally  rtalmed  (tbe  areas  concerned 
In  tbe  prseent  Iraqi-Iranian  War).  Thla 
action  strengthens  Soviet  "'«'"»'«^«*  in  the 
Oulf  area  by  Imprsastng  the  remaining  Arab 
Statm  wttb  tb*  prodomlnaaoe  of  Amarloan 
Influence  and  tba  abeence  of  American 
power. 

In  tbe  meantime  tb*  milted  Statea  doaa 
nothing  but  speak  out  against  Soviet  tacUca 
In  tbe  United  Natlona.  talk  of  cutting  off 
grain  to  tba  Sovlata,  and  boycotting  future 
Olympic  gamea. 

Oonaaquently.  the  pro-western  Arabs  on 
tbe  west  bank  of  the  Oiilf  become  alarmed 
at  tb*  lack  of  American  Initiative  In  their 
front  yarda.  Arabia,  Oman,  the  united  Arab 
Smiratea.  North  Yemen,  and  Kuwait  all 
seek  an  tmmedlato  understanding  with  the 
Sovleta.  The  Soviets  respond  poalUvely. 
promising  friendship  treaties  with  each 
country,  military  aid  to  be  used  against  Israel, 
the  Arabe  bated  enemy  and  America's  chief 
ally  In  tbe  Near  Sast.  Soviet  economic  ad- 
vlaers  visit  these  Arab  countrlee  constantly, 
and  military  advisers  soon  follow.  Behind  the 
scenes  the  Soviet  advisers  are  encouraging 
local  Arab  leftists  to  revolt  against  the 
Boyal  Famlllee  and  Shleks  who  control  these 
countries.  With  Soviet  weapons  and  money 
and  In  the  abeence  of  American  support, 
theee  Arab  oountrlea  faU  one  by  one  to  the 
leftists. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  people  eee  no 
serious  threat  to  their  security  becauee  the 
oil  continues  to  flow  to  tbe  west  and  Japan. 
(A  Newsweek  In  December  showed  that  only 
43  percent  of  the  American  people  were  will- 
ing to  nght  to  retain  tbe  oil  fields  of  the 
Persian  Oulf.) 

With  the  Persian  Oulf  oil  fields  under  the 
control  of  leftists  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
tTnlon.  Japan  and  Western  Burope  became 
concerned  about  their  economic  security. 
Japan  which  Imports  100  percent  of  her  oil 
overall  seeks  a  new  reapproachement  with 
BusBla. 

Soviet  leaders  make  the  appropriate  tripe 
to  Tokyo,  say  the  appropriate  things  about 
the  great  friendship  between  the  Japaneee 
and  Busalan  peoples  and  promptly  begin 
encouraging  the  large  sodallst-communlst 
movement  there  to  agltote  against  the  Jap- 
aneee government.  In  order  to  gain  oil  and 
keep  domestic  tranquility,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment declares  its  neutrality  and  pushes 
out  American  military  personnel  and  bases. 
OU  U  thicker  than  friendshio.  or  shall  we 
say  that  today  on  U  friendship. 

Likewise,  the  Western  Burooeans.  except 
for  the  Bngllsh  who  will  be  self-suffldent  in 
energy  by  1988.  became  nervous.  The  Buro- 
peans  receive  some  80  percent  of  their  oil 
from  tbe  Oulf.  Led  by  the  Wlast  Oermans 
who  have  tbe  largest  indxistrlal  complexes 
in  Curope.  tbe  French  and  Italians  follow 
Japan's  ersmple  and  seek  to  secure  their  oil 
supplies.  It  is  clear  to  aU  that  Japan  will 
continue  to  receive  her  oil  as  long  aa  it  Is  a 
Soviet  friend.  The  Western  Europeans  have 
decided  that  it  ia  better  to  Insure  their  eco- 
nomic security,  also,  than  continue  to  base 
their  military  security  on  the  hesltance  of 
the  United  Stotea  to  face  up  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. 

Buropaans  have  to  consider  two  facts:  (1) 


tb*  UBlt*d  Stataa  la  Impotant  (9)  tbat  im- 
potaney  probably  axtanda  now  to  Woatam 
Burope.  Soviet  Isadaw  naka  trtompbant  tiipa 
to  tba  capltala  of  Waetam  Burop*  and  In 
tba  prooaas  bint  tbat  frlandablp  batwaau 
BuaaU  and  tbamaalvoa  oould  ailst  ao  mueb 
mora  nloaly  If  NATO  wen  not  In  tba  way. 
After  aU.  tba  Buaalan  suggaeta.  If  we  an 
friends  wltb  you  wbat  naad  U  than  of  an 
Amarlcan-domlnatad  military  organlaatlon 
In  Woatam  Buropa.  Tba  Buropaans  under- 
stand tba  massage  and  shortly  fall  away  from 
NATO  In  asobange  for  tba  oil  and  natural 
gas  vital  to  tbatr  aconomlaa.  Sovlat  Influence 
is  now  paramount  In  Wsatam  Burope. 

We  can  accuse  the  Buaalans  of  a  lot  of 
things,  but  we  cannot  accuse  them  of  being 
stupid.  OenaraUy,  the  SovleU  an  cautious 
and  extremely  practical  In  thalr  foreign 
policy  objectlvoa.  If  anything,  tbay  an  ex- 
treme conaarvatlvas  In  Inamatlonal  adv*n< 
turaa.  TtMj  ssak  to  dominate  only  whan  tb* 
opportunity  praaenta  Itaalf;  they  pick  tbelr 
locales  carefully  knowing  full  weU  that  their 
chances  of  success  an  In  the  long  run  good. 
Therefon,  the  Sovleta  do  not  cut  off  the 
oU  to  the  United  Stotea  after  their  domi- 
nation of  the  Oulf.  Jnian.  and  Weatem 
Burope.  Oil  oontlnuee  to  flow,  though  now 
through  the  ranks  of  Soviet  warahlpa  wbo 
dominate  the  oil  routes. 

Since  the  United  Statea  baa  refused  to 
challenge  the  Soviet  peitetntlon  of  the  Oulf 
and  Weetem  Burope.  the  Buaalans  an  ready 
for  the  penetration  of  Africa.  Bgypt  is  neu- 
tralized. The  Bgyptlans  have  learned  the 
same  leason  as  the  Buropeans,  if  the  United 
States  will  not  stand  up  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  Oulf  then  it  will  probably  not  support 
Egyptian  restotance  to  Soviet  imparlallam  In 
Africa.  Bgypt  makes  a  new  friendship  treaty 
with  Bussla  in  return  for  economic  aid  and 
a  final  solution  of  the  Israeli  problem. 

The  situation  In  Africa  deterloratas  ntber 
rapidly  for  the  United  SUtea.  Black  African 
countries,  struggling  to  creato  new  nations, 
see  fuU  well  that  tb*  Sovleta  an  tbe  dom- 
inant power  In  tb*  area.  One  aftor  another, 
tbe  Africans  approach  Moscow  for  economic 
end  military  aid.  They  endorse  the  goaU 
of  international  socialism,  brotherhood,  and 
antl-capltallam.  As  theee  African  states  move 
Into  the  Soviet  orbit  their  rich  mineral  de- 
poslta  become  a  toot  of  communist  diplo- 
macy. 

The  tendency  of  weak  third  world  coun- 
tries to  drift  towards  a  nation  which  can 
clearly  demonstnta  Ita  military  superiority 
la  undentandable.  Tet.  some  Americans  per- 
sisted In  beUevlng  that  tbat  nation  which 
trlea  to  do  what  is  moral,  what  is  humane, 
and  carrlea  a  aoft  stick,  gains  tbe  most  In- 
fluence in  the  Third  World.  This  has  not 
been  the  case  historically.  Weak  nations 
fear  for  their  own  safety  and  usually  saddle 
up  the  predominant  power  for  secfurlty. 
lUghteovisness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
poeltlons.  International  power  doee. 

In  the  last  four  yean.  West  Oermany  has 
been  a  prim*  example  of  self-preservation 
even  though  the  Oermans  an  hardly  a  third 
world  nation.  During  tbe  Carter  yean,  as 
tbe  Umted  States  followed  a  policy  of  seml- 
Isrtiatlonallsm  and  non-involvement.  Helmlt 
Schmidt  moved  cloeer  to  an  economic  un- 
derstanding with  tbe  Sovleta.  As  Busslan 
power  grew  near  Western  Europe.  American 
Influence  declined.  Schmidt  saw  tbe  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  Fearing  for  the  se- 
curity of  Oermany.  be  approached  the  Sovl- 
eta about  favorable  trade  agreementa  and 
the  right  to  Import  Soviet  nattiral  gas.  TtM 
Buaalans,  of  course,  wen  only  too  glad  to 
oblige.  Today  Weat  Oermany  importa  18 
percent  of  ita  natural  gas  from  communist 
dominated  countries  and  la  aaklng  for  more. 
Schmidt  Is  also  nnaglng  on  his  increassd 
NATO  budget  and  seeking  to  revive  the  en 
of  dMento  which  ai^eared  to  tone  down  tb* 
military  threat  to  Burope.  He  has  stnyed 
soma  distance  from  tb*  American  orbit  in 
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(oar  yaaia.  If  a  nation  Uk* 
oan  gat  narvoua  about  Ita  aaeuflty  baoauaa 
tb*  united  Stataa  appaan  to  bav*  under- 
gone an  laolaOonlst  b^tlsm.  oan  w*  blame 
tba  waak  third  world  natlona  (or  (eallng 
similarly. 

In  our  aosnarlo,  aa  tba  Sovlata  sucoaas- 
Mlly  domlnatad  tbe  Oulf.  Alrloa,  Waatam 
Europe,  and  Japan,  life  In  tbe  United  Statea 
gosa  on  aa  ustial.  (Bamambar  tbto  aoanarto 
dapenda  on  tb*  fallun  of  tba  Amartoan  will 
to  stand  against  Soviet  axpanalon  and  tb* 
Amarloan  beliaf  that  since  than  baa  been 
no  direct  attack  on  the  Unltad  IMat*a  wa 
en  In  no  immadlato  danger  of  any  kind.) 
Indeed,  tbe  Amarloan  llfa^yla  baa  not  auf  • 
fsnd  at  aU  aa  tba  Sortota  pan*tiat*d  araaa 
vital  to  our  aaonomy.  Tlia  dlaappaaranoa  of 
NATO  baa  brought  no  SorlaC  attaok  upon 
Burope.  tb*  oil  oontlnnaa  to  flofw.  aa  do  tba 
Afxloan  mlnaraia. 

But  new  lattlat  rerolta  began  to  apring 
up  In  Central  America.  Was^Nms  and  monay 
an  fi*aly  aant  from  Oaatro**  Cuba  along 
wltb  "volantean"  aa  tbay  an  known  In  the 
communist  Jaigon.  Again,  tb*  Amarloan  gor- 
•nunsnt  baaltatea  to  raqiond  due  to  a  naga- 
tln  publlo  outcry:  tbe  Latin  American  left- 
ista  an  flg*«ti"g  bloody  dletatocsblpa  too 
long  supported  by  tbe  Unltad  Statea:  tb* 
nvolta  an  loonl  In  natun:  aodal  In  origin, 
tbe  public  dadarsa. 

Tba  American  military  an  branded  war- 
mongen  and  qwkeaman  for  tbe  mllltaiy- 
industrlal  ooaplax.  Powell  In  tb*  Balalgb 
News  and  Observer  continues  to  portny  the 
military  aa  stupid,  greedy,  half-coutli  men 
with  large  chickens  on  their  overslse  hat*. 
The  National  Council  of  Churcbea  and  the 
Catholic  blshopa  both  condemn  American  m- 
terference  In  the  social  revolutlona  of  Cen- 
tral America.  America  minority  leaden  Join 
the  chorus.  Congrses  Is  Intimidated,  and  the 
Prealdent  Is  powerless  to  Interfen.  The 
United  Statea  falls  to  act  again,  but  this  time 
on  ita  own  doorstep. 

At  the  conduaton  of  tbe  six  or  so  Central 
American  revduttons.  Cuban  Influence  la  su- 
preme in  tbat  area.  Moreover  tbe  aueoem  of 
the  Cuban  penetration  has  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  remaining  Latin  American  na- 
aons.  Larger  atatea  like  Braall  prepan  tbelr 
own  defense,  smaUer  ones  Ilk*  Uruguay  and 
Ouyanas  turn  Into  the  Cuban  orMt.  Tbe 
Mexicans,  wbo  have  never  been  oonvlnoed 
that  Caatro  was  a  bad  aort  of  fellow,  quickly 
reach  a  reappioachment  with  Cuban.  A  deal 
U  struck.  Cuba  will  not  attempt  to  Inflltrato 
the  Yucatan  In  return  for  Mexican  accept- 
ance of  a  Marxist  Central  America  and  Car- 
ibbean. From  the  Rio  Grand*  to  Tlem  Dd 
Fuego  American  Influence  coola  down  con- 
ildenbly  as  numerous  ruling  Jnntaa  and  dle- 
tatorshlpe  tmA  to  eecun  tbemadvea  against 
communist  Inflltntlon  by  eomprnmldng  with 
communism.  Latin  America  movea  Into  tb* 
neutral  aone. 

It  appean  now  tbat  thoae  Americans  wlio 
feared  Soviet  international  intentions  wen 
dead  wrong.  Tbe  biill  is  In  the  china  shop 
and  the  china  remains  Intact.  America  con- 
tlnuee  to  Import  her  vital  naouroea  and  life 
at  bom*  Is  pcrMng  along  well  under  good 
employment  and  a  satlsfactary  Industrial 
ou^nit. 

Alaa.  tbto  aomarto  U  not  a  "tbay  Uvad  hap- 
pily ever  after  one."  Having  no'w  Isdated  tbe 
United  Statee  from  Ita  major  alllea  and  neu- 
trallaed  the  Tblrd  World  natlona.  tbe  Sovleta 
an  prepated  to  make  a  new  reapproadiment 
with  China.  Tbe  Chin  eee.  wbo  bad  hoped  to 
have  the  United  Statea  an  ally  against  tbe 
Russians,  dedd*  aft«r  repeated  warnings  to 
Wsshlngton  about  Soviet  Intention*,  tbat  the 
Americana  an  hopeleesly  living  In  i  dnam 
world  of  their  own  maklnfr.  and  seek  a  new 
ftlendshlp  with  the  KHndln.  The  Sovleta 
weloome  back  tbelr  long  loat  Cblneas  nelgb- 
bon.  TiM  united  Statea  to  now  completdy 
isolated  on  tb*  North  Am*ilcan  Oontlnant. 

At  tbto  point,  the  Sovleta  have  aevaral  op- 


'  oan  simply  be  satlafled  with  bav 
ing  tootated  tbe  United  States  and  having 
eatabllsbed  predominance  over  two  thirds  of 
tbe  ^be;  or.  they  can  decide  now  to  the  time 
to  knock  off  tbe  united  Statea  and  end  our 
annoying  presence  once  and  for  aU;  or  they 
can  raaort  to  economic  hla«*mall  to  twist  us 
stowly  In  tba  wind  until  we  deterlorata. 

TiM  Sovlat  toadan  dedde  to  twist  us  slowly 
in  tb*  wind.  A  mlUtary  strike  at  the  United 
Stat«a  would  provok*  enough  of  a  counter- 
raqwnae  to  daatroy  much  of  the  soviet  union. 
And  tba  Busaiana.  never  footo  about  their 
proapaeta  at  survival,  dedde  not  to  try  thU 
World  War  III  approach.  To  allow  business  as 
usual  with  America,  however,  would  be  to  ac- 
cept tbe  preesnce  of  a  potantlal  military 
tbzaat  from  a  njuvenated  United  Statee  in 
tbefntnn. 

Tbanfon,  Soviet  strategy  to  fairly  simple: 
Cauaa  a  major  Industrial  depraeeion  In  the 
United  8t*t*a  wbUe  at  tbe  same  time  avoid- 
ing Woild  War  m.  Tbe  tactic  to  to  cut  off 
tba  oU  flow  to  North  America  and  the  min- 
eral raaouroaa,  laglttmatdy.  Tbe  task  to  not 
too  dUBeult:  oommunlst  govemmenta  in  tbe 
Near  Beat  atop  tbe  flow  of  oU.  much  aa  tbe 
Araba  did  In  1973.  But  thto  time  the  excuse 
to  oil  fldd  technical  dlflleultlea,  work  stop- 
pi^gea,  or  equipment  repairs.  The  Sovtot 
Navy,  now  three  times  larger  than  tbe  Amer- 
ican, fans  out  along  the  dl  route  to  pnvent 
an  Amarloan  attack  upon  tbe  oil  flelds. 
When  tbe  American  government  proteeta  the 
cutoff,  eome  oil  to  restored,  some  oil  flelds 
kept  Shut  down.  African  mlnerato  an  cut 
off.  unfortunatdy,  tbe  cutoff  of  the  oil  and 
mlnerato  to  not  an  act  of  war.  No  American 
territory  baa  been  threatened,  no  American 
pfT»»P"^'  dead,  all  nations  Involved  main- 
tain diplomatic  nlatlons  with  the  United 
Statea  and  give  sensible  reasons  for  the  cut- 
offs. 

A  major  recesdon  eeta  In  In  the  United 
Statea.  Shortly,  a  major  depreeslon  to  threat- 
ened. Til*  Bnsslans  reeton  the  oil  flow  and 
mlnerato  for  aevetml  months,  then  another 
abut  down,  mon  excuses,  another  receeslon. 
tbto  deeper  than  tbe  first.  After  several  yean 
of  an  erratic  supply  flow,  unemployment 
cUmba  In  tbe  United  States,  inflation  rlaes 
dangeroudy.  energy  supplies  an  crltlcaUy 
abort,  Industrld  production  drops  some 
40%. 

Til*  united  States  now  has  but  few  op- 
tlona.  Seise  the  fonlgn  oil  Adds  and  mineral 
depodta,  attack  tbe  Soviet  Union,  or  come 
to  teima  with  the  Sovleta.  Military  action  to 
out  of  the  question.  The  United  States  baa 
loat  Ita  major  military  bases  around  the 
wotld.  A  major  war  would  be  a  disaster  for 
America.  Washington  deddes  to  strike  a  deal 
with  the  Sovtots.  A  deal  to  negotuted  largdy 
beeanse  the  United  States  has  no  other 
choice  except  tbat  of  outright  destruction, 
■nie  oil  and  mlnerd  flows  will  be  resumed, 
tb*  Sovtota  declan.  if  the  United  States  re- 
ducea  Ita  military  foroea  to  a  national  de- 
fense level.  The  united  Statea  aocepta. 

The  crlsto  haa  paaeed.  The  Sovleta  an  the 
unconteated  masten  of  the  world.  Then  has 
been  no  World  War  m.  no  American  dead, 
just  tb*  steady  demise  of  a  people  bdng 
slowly  strangled  to  death  economically. 

Of  eouiae,  the  ecenarto  to  a  fabrication;  It 
to  tiasoa  on  nothing  more  than  the  concerns 
of  soma  of  our  strategic  planner*.  But  then 


In  tb*  Raldgb  News  and  Obaerver  of  Jan- 
uary 19.  1981.  then  to  an  Interesting  arttde 
dated  Waablngton  UPI  tlUed.  "Mao's  Tran- 
8Ct4>t  for  World  Conquest  Is  Revealed."  Hie 
arUde  to  one  of  thoee  little  tblnga  which 
on*  doee  not  know  whether  to  bdleve  or  not. 
Ton  know,  like  the  artlde  about  people  re- 
turning frmn  the  dead  and  deecrlblng  hell  In 
vivid  tenna.  Our  reaction  to  not  to  bdleve 
theaa  things,  yet  the  chllto  up  and  down  our 
spines  cast  some  doubt  on  our  good  Intan- 


At  any  rate,  tbto  artlde  maintained  tbat  a 


aaor*t  Oblnaae  doeomant  dated  1961-88  bad 
been  dtooovered  rtnerrilUng  a  plan  for  world 
oonqucst  submitted  to  tbe  Sovtet  Union  by 
Mao  Tee-tung.  Tbe  plan  advocated  oatngbt 
communist  attacka  on  weak  '>»t«/«««t  eM*- 
dally  when  no  weatem  respiiiias  waa  llkdy; 
and.  subveialoa  to  toppto  stnmger  antl-oom- 
muntot  govemmenta,  until  tbe  United  Statea 
had  been  laoiatad  from  Ita  alllea:  "With  AaU 
and  Africa  dtooonnaetad  from  tb*  '^fitalltt 
countrlss  of  Burope  then  will  be  a  total  aoo- 
nomlc  odli^)ae  in  Weatem  Burope  m  197t. 

Cruahlng  economic  «v>iiiMf  ^n^  Industrial 
breakdown  will  follow  tba  Burapean  crlala. 
Canada  and  South  Awiyrt^^  ^m  ^^A  tbem- 
sdvee  In  a  hopelees  and  flefimsnkiee  podtlon, 
that  wlU  leave  the  United  Statea  alone  and 
suiToundad  by  fallen  alllas  »»"i  '^wnnaunlst 
Stat**.  Tb*  nvolutlon  wlU  have  been  oom- 
ptoted."  Be|»«eentaUve  Walter  H.  Judd  (B. 
Minn.)  was  reported  to  have  said,  "the  docu- 
ment was  a  blueprint  for  world  rnnqmist  sim- 
ilar to  Main  Kampf  but  no  one  would  believe 
tbat  dther." 

Who  knows  whether  or  not  the  Mao  docu- 
ment is  authentic?  I  can  say,  however,  tbat 
the  document's  Intent  flta  well  wltb  Mao's 
well-known  stntegy  of  causing  the  fall  of 
non-commun  1st  states  by  occupying  tbe 
countryside  and  tooutlng  the  dtlee.  Simply 
substitute  reeouzces  for  countryside  and  the 
U.S.  for  dty  and  you  have  a  plan  for  tootot- 
Ing  tbe  United  States  from  Ita  vital  reeouroea. 

You  will  note  that  tbe  so-called  Mao  docu- 
ment named  the  year  1973  as  caaq>totlan  of 
the  isoUtlon  of  the  United  Statea.  The  docu- 
ment's author  beUeved  in  an  accelerated  hla- 
torlcal  development  similar  to  St.  Paul's  be- 
lief that  Chrtot  would  ntum  quickly.  Tbe 
Christian  movement  has  survived  almost 
1,800  yean  longer  than  St.  Paul  Invlsloned. 
The  Russians  may  have  the  patience  of  Job. 
Tbey  may  not  be  in  a  htirry,  they  may  be  con- 
tent to  wait  fpr  the  final  trlunqph  of  com- 
munism, nme  may  be  of  little  importance  to 
them  In  expanding  their  influence  over  thto 
globe;  eapedally  if  their  objecttvee  an  won 
piece  by  piece. 

Overau.  a  long-haiil  stntegy  holds  eome 
promise  of  success  for  the  Soviets.  Democra- 
cies are  notc»rlously  dull  during  non-crtoto 
times.  They  sleep  instead  of  watch.  They  con- 
centnte  upon  their  domestic  problems  and 
all  segmenta  of  thdr  people  flg^t  year  after 
year  for  their  shan  of  tbe  political  and  eco- 
nomic plea.  Our  Internationa:  wllto  an  weak 
since  no  imminent  danger  threatens.  A  Soviet 
stntegy  of  surrounding  the  United  States 
with  leftist  govemmenta  and  controlling  our 
vital  resource  supplies  to  a  deadly  one.  Cha- 
otic economic  conditions  caussd  by  tbe  seven 
shortages  of  oU  and  mlnerato  would  toppto 
any  capitalistic  econamy.  And  note  tbat  tbto 
particular  kind  of  Sovtot  stntegy  to  dedgned 
to  avoid  war,  proceed  slowly.  Indeed  through- 
out the  yean,  and  never  attack  the  Unltad 
States  or  Ita  pQeeeenione  directly. 

Tonight,  I  have  touched  upon  two  bade 
problems  of  survival  for  the  United  States 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  The  first,  to  maintain  parity  In 
weapons,  both  nuclear  and  conventional, 
with  the  Sovleta,  I  have  said  I  believe  we  can 
accomplish.  The  second,  to  muster  the  na- 
tional win  to  stand  against  Sovtot  expansion 
year  after  year  is  mon  dUBcnlt  to  acoom- 
pllflh  aa  long  as  we  fall  to  agree  on  whether 
or  not  tbe  Sovleta  an  a  menace  to  our  sur- 
vival. 

Ned  WoodaU.  an  anthropdogtot,  wrote.  "In 
an  instance  of  competition  between  two  ctU- 
tures  of  ecrual  technological  eophlstlcatlan 
the  one  with  tbe  most  eflldent  eodal  craa- 
nlzatlon  win  prevaU."  Hie  Dunnte  and  Ar- 
nold Toynbee  came  to  Mmllar  condndona  In 
tbelr  studies  of  dvUbsatlons.  "BRdrat  aodal 
organization"  may  be  transtoted  "national 
win." 

Regarding  the  weakness  of  Amertaa% 
world  position  dnoe  Vietnam.  A  Brittob 
CokMiel   Alford.  of  the   Department  of  tb* 
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iMtttnt*  for  Btrstagle  BtodlM 
la  LoBdon  ■■■mil  Mwt  moath.  "Unlwa  tlM 
OMMd  8tat«  ean  lum—fiilly  rM(«»U  Um 
of  ABMrtoaa  Powar  .  .  .  Um  nctoiMl 
wUl  t«>a  to  da«K  to  ttao  SoTlat 
UUoB."  AUOrd  x«tamd  not  only  to  tbo  Thlid 
WotM  bat  to  our  aUMa  m  woU. 

Any  rigB  of  tndoctalvoiMH  on  our  port  not 
oaty  «»«*"«~»—  aovlot  opUUatu  of  our  naolvo 
to  laMBt  thoironeiooeluiMiit  bot  It  alaoeooMO 
ovr  oIUw  to  doobt  oor  nrmniw  to  protoet 
tlMlr  lafraf.  But  «•  moat,  la  my  optnkin, 
klAd  at  atond  agalaat  Bnaalan 
at.  wlMtbor  tlukt  atoad  bo  atinply 
I  aid.  dlplonotle  InlUotlTaa.  or  mill- 
taiy  aetteii.  I  do  aoi  aao  World  War  m  aa  tha 
gnotaat  daii(ar,  bat  tha  alow  aaelrelanMat 
vt  oor  aatlan  by  Pto-Oorlot  gorammanta. 
Tbm  OBif  way  to  prorant  thla  onetrelanMnt  la 
to  baaa  oor  fOralga  poUey  oa  military  powar 
aad  dlpiomatlo  fOrtttoda.  Um  military  powar 
BMd  not  bo  appUad.  tt  naad  only  to  azlat. 
tf  wo  Amarteaaa  will  aUow  It.  HlatarlcaUy. 
tlM  Wnaalana  raapaet  powar.  both  mOltory 
and  aeonowile.  Batorleally.  thay  taka  adraa- 
tafa  at  wia^naaa  and  aay  alga  of  tt.  Tha  So- 
nata ara  not  foola.  thay  halt  thair  azpoiMlon 
whan  faead  by  a  datormlaad  adraraary.  Thay 
poah  forward  whoa  thalr  adronary  la  waak. 
nuda  Parianoa.  ono  of  tha  baat  I9tb 
eantory  Amorlcaa  htetorlaaa  wroto  about  the 
of  the  Praaeh  Baiplio  lato  tha  lAa- 
Tanay  durlag  17a»-l7M.  ncaay 
thoQ^t  that  tha  alarm  about  Frooeh  aa- 
eroaehmaat  waa  a  darlca  of  «*«rfy.n»g  poUt- 
leiana  and  thay  did  not  awakaa  to  a  full 
nonaflwunaaa  of  the  peril  till  it  waa  forced 
upon  thorn  by  a  deluge  of  caUualtlee.''  ThU 
la  how  away  Amarlcona  aaa  Soviet  eacroach- 
maat  tod»r.  it  la  a  aiyth  of  the  laduatrtal- 
mflltary  oonq^oz:  It  doea  not  reaUy  exist:  It 
la  a  pomieal   ae^iegoot   for  coaaarrmUTea 


la  tha  final  analyala.  I  balleva  that  It  wlU 
bo  the  Amarleaa  people,  oot  the  Ruaaiaas. 
who  wm  detormlae  the  fate  of  this  youax 
wt^lon,  '  Pi  saduui  is  the  sure  poeaaasloa  of 
thoaa  alone  who  hoTe  the  couraga  to  defmd 
It."  wrote  Fwlelaa  la  430  BC.  Fenclaa*  sUte- 
Bt  has  narar  loot  Ita  rale*aaey.« 


DNAimfOUB-OONBENT  AOREE- 

liBNT-^<»iINATION  IN  THE  DE- 
PABTlfENT  OP  STATV 

Ut.  BAKER.  Ifr.  PrwIdcnC.  I  hav« 
been  MtTlMd  now  by  the  mlnortty  leader, 
v^ols on  the  floor,  that  we  have  raached 
•g—MPt  between  as.  at  least,  oo  a 
oomenlent  waj  to  deal  with  the  seven 
nominaMans  appeaiteg  on  page  3  of  to- 
diy;s  taecatt?e  Calendar,  beclnnlnff 
w»Oi  CMendar  Nb.  110  and  ooDttiMilnc 
a^Mm  thnngh  lie.  being  an  of  the 
iwnliwttflM  under  Department  of  State. 

lir.  PiesUeuC,  I  aak  tmanlmoas  oon- 
■ent.  In  aeeoidanee  with  the  anange- 
mnAthe  mlnartty  leader  and  I  have 
worked  out.  that  at  2:45  pjn.  on  tomor- 
rav.  the  Senate  go  Into  eiecuUve  ses- 
iJap  for  the  purpose  of  eowlderfng  the 
sejen  nnmtaaoone  that  I  haw  lust  Iden- 
tUed:  that  the  iwmlnees  be  cansktevd 
en  bloc;  that  there  be  one  raDeaD— and 
--!""'.'*  ****  »  roilcan  vote  wffl  be 
otdered— on  all  seven  to  count  for  one 
jote:  and  that,  after  the  dlspoeltton  of 
those  seven  nnmtnstlons.  the  Senate  Im- 
medMely  rstum  to  legislative  seesian. 

Tfc^pmmnia  omcKR.  Without 

flojsettau.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr-  BAKER.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
' — ^thatltbelnaidsrtD 


ssk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomina- 
tions at  tUsttme. 

The  PBBSIIMNO  OPFlCJilK.  Without 
objeotton,  U  is  so  wdered. 

Mr.  BAKER,  lir.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  andnays  on  the  nnmlnattone. 

The  PRXSIDINa  OFPlC'lSU.  b  th««  a 
sufflcient  second?  There  seems  to  be  a 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  thank 
the  Ctiair  for  his  perQ)lcacity,  his 
powoB  of  observation,  and  his  sccuracy 
in  totaling  the  slum  of  hands  for  the 
nomliatlon. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


toad  for  tha  convening  of  the  Senate 

on  Thursday?  

The  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER  There  is 
an  order  to  proceed  as  in  executive  i 
nitm,  but  no  order  for  convening. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  PresideDt.  in  a 
moment.  I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  tomorrow.  Before  I 
do  that,  may  I  once  again  state  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  iMpe  for  and  see  it.  for  to- 
morrow. 


I  shall  aslc  at  the  moment,  that  the 
Senate  come  Into  session  at  11  o'clock. 
There  Is  one  special  order  tomorrow  tat 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZosnraxT) .  It  is  my  hope  that,  dur- 
ing the  day  tomorrow,  the  Senate  can 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Ho.  50,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  bill,  the  so-called  crop  in- 
surance bill:  and  Calendar  Order  No.  54, 
the  National  Climate  Program  Act,  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  We  have  no 
clearance  on  those  two  items,  but  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
some  time  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
(to  those  two  items,  either  before  we 
turn  to  consideration  of  the  State  De- 
partmoit  nominees  at  2:45  or  immedi- 
aiteiy  after  that. 

m  any  event,  Mr.  President,  at  2:45. 
the  Senate  wlU  go  into  eocecuttve  session 
to  consider  the  seven  nominees  undo: 
Department  of  State.  Tliere  will  be  a 
roOcall  vote— irtilch  already  has  been 
ordered — on  those  nominees,  to  tie  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

After  the  dimMsltifln  of  business  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  Senate,  under  the 
order  Just  entoed.  will  return  immedi- 
ately to  legislative  session. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped,  once  again, 
that  on  Wednesday  we  can  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  two  other  measures — 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  bill 
and  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
rauaauAT 

Tliursday,  it  is  anticipated,  win  be  a 
big  day,  and  I  would  like  to  get  as  much 
of  this  out  of  the  way  as  possible  before 
we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  my  intention  aa 
numday  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  I  bdleve  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  it  wlU  then  qual- 
ify under  the  rules  at  the  Senate. 

We  also  have  two  nominees  ordered 
tar  consideration  on  Tliursday— the 
Pauken  nomination  and  the  Ruppe 
nomination. 

Ur.  President,  has  an  order  been  en- 


ORDER   FOR   THE    CCMIVENINO   OF 
THE  SENATE  OH  TBJJRBDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday 
next,  the  Senate  convene  at  8:45  ajn. 

The  PRESmiNO  O^CER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wiU  convene  at 
8:45  ajn.  on  lliurBday. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  that  dis- 
poses of  aU  the  business  the  Senate  can 
transact  today.  I  have  outlined  the  pro- 
grams. I  hope  it  win  occur  tomorrow. 
Orders  have  been  entered  with  reject  to 
the  situation  on  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  wlU  be  in  session  on 
Wednesday,  with  the  hc^ie  that  we  can 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ures I  have  identified  for  that  day. 

I  expect  roUcaU  votes  on  both  days. 
There  most  certainly  wiU  be  ndlcaU 
votes  on  Thursday.  The  Senate  win  be 
in  session  on  Friday  as  weU. 


oana  voa  oowtkhuio  or  ths 


ATS 


AT  11  A.M.  TOMoaaow 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  whether  the  Senator 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  session 
tcHnorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  wiU  be  a  session 
tomorrow.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  diking 
for  the  clarification.  The  Soiate  win 
convene  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock.  Have  I 
obtained  that  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Scaiate  con- 
vene at  11  ajn.  tomori-ow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OnnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  hope  that  legislative 
business  can  be  transacted  between  11 
o'clock  and  2:45  pjn.  At  2:45  pjn.,  there 
will  be  a  roUcaU  vote  to  consider  en  bloc 
the  seven  nominees  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJf.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:43  pjn..  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  May  5,  1981.  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  1.  1981. 
imder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  29, 1981 : 

DsFAKTifBrr  or  AoaicuLTois 
Uary  Clalboma  Jarratt,  of  Vliglala,  to  be 
aa  Assistant  Secretary  oC  Agrlctature,  vice 
Carol  Tucker  Poramaa,  raalgned. 

Natiokal  OciAinc  ams  Ancoaraaac 


Joha  V.  Byrne,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Admlals- 
trator  of  the  Natloaal  Ooaanlr  aad  Atmoa- 
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plMTlo  AdmlnlstratloB.  vloo  Btehaid  Aahar 
Frank,  raaignsd. 

DBPAanfXHT  or  BfeauB  Am 

Bdkav  flBvicaa 

Famola  NaaOham  Ballay.  of  Vlrgiala.  to  bo 

aa  Aaal slant  Secretary  of  Haalth  aad  Humaa 

Sarrloea.  vloo  BUly  U.  Wlsa.  roalgnad. 

OVAsmsMT  or  HooBora  Am 


Xavlroamental     Proteetloa     Agoncy.     nee 
"'    tBlnm.Hislgnart 


btf ore  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.    . 


Stophea  Ifay.  of  Now  York,  to  be  aa  Aa- 
slstaat  Secretary  of  WMiftwy  aad  Urban  Da- 
Telopmant,  vtoe  Horaoe  Dickon  Gharry,  re- 
signed. 

OvncB  or  Tin  VS.  TfeAos  BansannATivK 

David  R.  MacDonald.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Deputy  United  Stataa  Trade  nspreaantatlTe, 
with  ths  rank  of  Ambassador,  vloa  Bobart 
D.  Honnata. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominattoins  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  4. 1981: 

DaPAKTKnfT  or  TtAiraponAnoK 

Donald  Allan  Dermaa,  of  the  Disttlet  of 
OolumbU.  to  be  aa  Aail stoat  Secretary  of 
Ttaaqwrtatlon,  vice  MOrtUaer  L.  Downey  m. 


I  TtaASOBT 

Marc  K.  Ldand.  of  OalUomla.  to  be  a  Dop- 
uty^  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vloe 
C.  pyed  Bergsten,  realgnad. 

Boger  William  llehle,  Jr.,  of  New  Toric.  to 
be  an  Aastatant  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry, 
▼loe  Boger  C.  Altaian,  reaigned. 

DaFAKncBMT  or  Ooi 


rABTKDrr  or  Hbalth  Am  Humam  Smvicn 

Bdward  N.  Brandt,  Jr.,  of  Taxaa,  to  be  an 

Asalstant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Sarrloea.  vloe  JuUus  Beajamln  Blchmoad. 


Uonel  H.  Olmer.  of  llarylaad.  to  he  uadar 
Secretary  of  Oomaieree  for  lataraatkMial 
Trade,  vice  BObert  B.  Berastela,  inaltitwl 

Bayaiond  J.  Waldmaaa,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
aa  Asalstant  Secretary  of  Oommeroe,  vloe 
Abraham  Kats,  realgnad. 


Fred  Joaeph  VUleUa,  of  OalUomla,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal  Bmergency 
Mana^sment  Agency.  (New  Poaltlon) 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  4.  1981, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  vaaOa 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
April  29. 1981: 

BimsommrrAL  PaoTscnoir  AoKKCT 

Joha  Whltlock  Heraaadea.  Jr.,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  bo  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 


PAsniKiiT  aw  OoiauBCB 
Shennaa  B.  Uager,  of  Ohio,  to  be  General 
Oouasel  of  the  Departmeat  of  Commeroe, 
vice  Homer  B.  Moyer,  Jr.,  reaigned. 

Arlene  THirtett,  of  Vlr^nla.  to  be  an  As- 
alstant Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Elsa  All- 
good  Porter,  reaigned. 

Paul  A.  Vaador  Myde.  of  Vlrgiala,  to  be  aa 
Aasl stent  Secretary  of  Commeroe,  vice  An- 
drew B.  Manatoa,  reaigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  ncHninees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 


DsPAsnaarr  or  HkALXH  Am  Bdma»  i 
Dorcaa  B.  HOrdy,  of  Oaltfomla.  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  HOalth  aad  Human 

Servlcea,  vloe  Oeaar  A.  Peralee,  rssl|7iod. 
John  A.  Svaha.  of  Marylaad,  to  be  Oom- 

mlasloaer  of  Social  Security. 

DsPABTMBrr  or  Darawaa 

Heazy  B.  Catto.  Jr..  of  VlrglaU.  to  be  aa 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae,  vloe  Thomaa 
B.  Boas,  resigned. 

BusseU  A.  Bourke.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  ITnssall 
Murray  and.  raalgned. 
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The  Houw  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplatn.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
pnyer 

CSop  yow  hamdM,  aU  peoplest  Shout 
to  Ood  with  loud  aongt  a/ jowt—Pntaas 
47:1. 

We  acknowledge.  O  Ood.  that  we 
ought  lift  our  voices  In  words  of  praise 
and  aoDgB  of  triumph.  Tet.  we  become 
weary  became  the  world  rings  with 
conflict  and  accusation  and  there 
seems  so  little  to  cause  rejoicing.  We 
know,  too,  that  Tou  encourage  us  to 
begin  each  day  in  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
with  the  potratial  for  service  and 
caring.  Lead  us,  O  God.  from  any  de> 
spalr  over  the  anxieties  of  life,  to 
reach  to  Tou,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  that  we  may  go  forward 
in  Joy,  aware  of  Tour  presence  and 
confidoit  of  Tour  love.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE 
PRIVILEOED  REPORT 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<Hisent  that  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bOl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  and  rescissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 


Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAPPT  ANNIVERSART.  MO 
UDALL 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  *»<«  remarlo.) 

Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
^Maker,  today  marks  the  first  legisla- 
tive day  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Coogreasman  Mouus  Uball's  service 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Ooogreaman  Uball.  during  those  20 
years,  has  represented  his  constituents 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  with 
charm,  grace,  high  intellect,  and  deep 


humor.  There  are  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  he  Is  this  body's  most  effec- 
tive legislator. 
Happy  anniversary.  Mo. 


ANOTHER  MASSIVE  FEDERAL 
DEFICIT  MEANS  TWO  MORE 
TEARS  OF  DOUBLE-DIOIT  IN- 
FLA'nON 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permlssiai  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDI31.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  spending  a  very  damaging  signal  to 
financial  markets  by  proposing  budg- 
ets for  1982  which  have  very  large 
deficits. 

The  current  1981  deficit  Is  already 
$65  billion,  well  above  the  administra- 
tion's projection  of  $55  billion.  Ameri- 
can business  Is  worried  that  if  Oovem- 
ment  borrowing  to  finance  the  deficit 
continues  at  this  rate,  that  Interest 
rates  will  make  productivity  growth 
impossible  this  year. 

If  yet  another  massive  Federal  defi- 
cit is  forthcoming  in  1982,  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
turn  the  screw  on  interest  rates,  fur- 
ther stifling  the  expansion  of  business 
and  industry  and  slowing  economic  re- 
covery. 

Interest  payments  on  the  debt  are 
already  a  staggering  10  percent  of  the 
total  budget  outlays.  If  we  continue 
this  vicious  cycle  of  deficits  and  result- 
ing increases  in  interest  rates,  the 
Nation  might  as  well  brace  itself  for 
another  2  years  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion. 


REAGAN  BUDGET  DEFICIT 
MEANS  HIGH  RATE  OF  INFLA- 
TION 

(Bir.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remark.) 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  distressing  things  about 
the  Reagan  budget  is  its  casual  accept- 
ance of  a  big  Federal  deficit.  Accord- 
ing to  the  House  Budget  Committee,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  deficits  in 
our  history.  The  result  is  predictable. 
The  Government  will  have  to  go  into 
the  credit  markets,  raise  interest  rates, 
and  borrow  money  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  productive  invest- 
ment. The  increase  in  interest  rates 
will  boost  the  rate  of  inflation. 

That  is  one  reason  why  Wall  Street 
is  wary  of  the  Reagan  budget.  It  may 
explain  why  the  stock  market  tumbled 


12  points  the  day  after  President 
Reagan  addressed  us  on  the  need  for 
hlsplaxL 

The  White  House  says  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  balancing  the  budget  by  1984, 
but  the  margin  of  error  is  so  slim  that 
a  single  economic  sneese  between  now 
and  then  could  make  this  an  impoat- 
ble  goal. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  fuUy  to 
list  the  impact  of  higher  interest  rates 
because  we  all  know  the  human  iMiin 
that  they  cause.  Toung  couples  are 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market.  The 
auto  industry  remains  staUed  because 
the  monthly  payments  on  new  cars  are 
prohibitive.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  reduce  services  because  of 
higher  borrowing  costs. 

During  the  recent  campaign  we  were 
promised  a  balanced  budget.  A  vote 
for  big  deficits  is  not  a  vote  for  fiscal 
integrity.  A  decision  to  push  interest 
rates  up  to  even  higher  levels  wiU  not 
improve  the  health  of  our  economy. 
And  an  endorsement  of  the  Reagan 
budget  will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
American  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment is  not  ready  to  begin  living 
within  its  means. 


BTRDS  OF  A  FEATHER  FLOCK 
TOGETHER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  gratified  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end that  Senate  Minority  Leader 
RoBKRT  Btro  has  decided  to  vote  for 
the  Reagan  budget  proposals. 

I  can  sum  up  his  decision  with  one 
word— bipartisanship. 

It  Is  the  one  essential  ingredient  to 
economic  recovery.  It  Is  the  muscle  of 
the  mandate  the  voters  gave  us  last 
November.  It  Is  the  heart  of  every- 
thing we  do  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  year.  I  do  not  think,  frankly, 
that  either  side  of  the  aisle  is  strong 
enough  to  go  it  alone. 

Without  bipartisan  cooperation  we 
cannot  accomplish  anything  on  any- 
body's terms. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  there 
was  so  great  a  need  to  put  aside  party 
differences,  to  put  aside  the  skepticism 
and  distrust.  But  there  is  that  need 
now. 

It  is  not  all  that  important  why 
anyone  chooses  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  side.  The  motivation  may  be 
self-preservation.  The  motivation  may 
be  the  good  of  the  Nation.  The  moti- 


D  This  symbol  rcpcctcms  die  tune  of  dty  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.ni. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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vation  may  be  resignation  to  the  bade 
political  facts  of  life.  Whatever  the 
reaaons,  we  have  to  cooperate,  and  not 
Just  In  name,  but  in  practioe. 

I  hope  the  old  adage  is  true.  Brsss 
of  a  feather  flock  together. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAT 

(BCr.  COIXINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^leak- 
er.  Tax  Freedom  Day  this  year  comes 
on  Sunday,  May  10. 

Back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have 
always  remembered  with  compassion 
the  serfs  who  had  to  serve  their  mas- 
ters for  3  months  out  of  each  year, 
which  represented  slave  taxation.  The 
serf  worked  his  servitude  until  March 
31. 

Think  of  the  poor  average  citizen 
today  who  has  to  work  until  May  10 
Just  to  pay  his  taxes.  How  we  wish 
that  our  taxes  were  paid  for  by  March 
31.  And  every  year  it  gets  worse.  The 
Tax  Foimdation  has  stated  that  it 
took  6  days  longer  in  1981  than  it  did 
in  1980  to  pay  your  taxes. 

With  taxes  getting  43  cents  out  of 
every  $1,  there  is  little  left  for  the 
average  woikingman. 

But  what  hurts  even  more  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  very  little  money  left  for 
business  to  provide  ciu^itaL  Business  is 
not  able  to  buy  new  machinery.  Busi- 
ness is  not  able  to  buy  new  equipment. 
The  average  age  of  equipment  in  the 
United  States  Is  17  years,  whereas  the 
average  age  of  equipment  in  Japan  is 
only  10  years. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 
We  are  destroying  America  with  too 
much  Government  which  brings  on 
too  much  taxation. 


HAPPT  BIRTHDAT,  GENERAL 
MARK  CLARK 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remains.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
we^  I  had  placed  in  the  Rbcord  of 
the  House  a  small  paragraph  or  two 
commemorating  the  85th  birthday  of 
Gen.  Mark  Wayne  ClariL  General 
Claiii  is  the  oldest  and  last  surviving 
high-ranking  general  officer  who 
served  in  World  War  IL  I  think  it  is 
OEdy  fitting  that  this  House  of  Retae- 
sentatives  recognize  him  by  more  than 
Just  a  printed  word  in  the  Rboors. 

So.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues from  South  Carolina.  I  want 
to  wish  General  Clark  many  more 
happy,  healthy  years. 

When  I  see  demonstrations  such  as 
that  which  took,  place  yesterday  at  the 
Pentagon  by  all  those  pet^le  protest- 
ing involvement  In  El  Salvador,  and 


then  I  see  proud  Americans  like  Gen- 
eral Clark,  who  are  growing  old  now, 
stUl  proud  to  be  Americans,  it  makes 
me  wonder  what  men  like  General 
dark  must  think.  I  only  hope  that 
when  the  time  may  come  again,  that 
we  once  again  will  have  men  like  Gen- 
eral Clark  willing  to  do  their  duty. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  from 
South  Carolina,  I  want  to  extend  to 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  many  years  of  happi- 
ness. 


HJl.>lt2 
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DEMOCRATIC  ALTERNATIVE 

BUDGET  OFFERS  BEST  MIX  ON 
CUTTING  TAXES 

(Bir.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday we  were  treated  to  the  specta- 
cle of  the  principle  architect  of  Kemp- 
Roth  reacting  to  months  of  mounting 
criticism  for  his  way-out  tax  package. 
He  called  it  a  tax  package  for  blue 
collar  woriiers  and  argued  that  the 
Democratic  alternative  as  outlined  by 
Chairmen  Rostehkowski  and  Jones, 
and  privately  preferred  by  many  mon- 
bers  of  the  minority  party,  is  a  tax 
relief  bill  for  the  wealthy. 

How  quickly  can  ground  be  shifted 
or  the  leopard's  spots  changed?  For 
weeks  the  White  House  has  proudly 
admitted  that  its  tax  package  did  give 
the  bulk  of  its  tax  relief  to  the  upper 
inccHue  bracket.  The  White  House  has 
said  the  Democrats  were  making  the 
mistake  of  wanting  to  rewrite  it  so  it 
would  give  more  relief  to  the  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

What  Democratic  leaders  have  l>een 
maintaining  all  along  is  that  an  across- 
the-board  am>roach  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  given  the  constraints  of  the 
size  of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Tax  rate  relief  or  bracket  widening 
is  good  for  middle-inocnne  taxpayers. 
Upper  inonne  taxpayers  would  re- 
apond  favorably  to  capital  gains  relief, 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income,  and  lib- 
eralization of  retirement  account 
taxes. 

The  Democratic  alternative  at- 
tempts to  come  up  with  the  best  mix, 
not  relying  on  one  approach  to  cutting 
taxes.  It  can  accomplish  the  desired 
results:  Increased  savings,  stimulation 
of  investment,  and  tax  relief  for  the 
middle-income  taxpayer. 


CASH  DISCOUNT  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suqiend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bm  (HJl.  3132)  to  amend  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  encourage 
cash  discounts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hamae  of 
Repreientativea  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Conoreu  oMembted,  That  this 
Act  may  be  died  as  the  "Cub  Dlaaiunt 
Act". 

TITLE  I— CASH  DISCODMTS 

Sk.  101.  Sectkn  167(b)  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  (15  UAC.  16Mf(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Wttb  respect  to  any  aales  transaction, 
any  disoount  from  the  regular  price  offered 
by  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  ttuinriiiy 
payment  by  caab.  rhfrtra.  or  other  meana 
not  involving  the  uae  of  an  open-end  credit 
plan  or  a  credit  card  abaU  not  constitute  a 
finance  charse  as  detennlned  under  section 
106  if  auch  disoount  is  offered  to  all  praapec- 
Uve  buyen  and  tU  avaOataility  is  diadoaed 
clearly  and  «vM»i<iwKMi^iy  " 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  (15  U.ac.  1603)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ollowlns: 

"(a)  As  used  in  tbls  section  and  aectkn 
167.  the  term  'regular  price'  means  Uie  tag 
or  posted  iMlce  diaiged  f  <»'  the  property  or 
aervloe  if  a  aingle  price  is  tagged  at  posted, 
or  the  price  charged  for  the  property  or 
service  when  payment  i>  made  by  use  of  an 
open-end  credit  plan  or  a  credit  card  If 
either  (1)  no  price  is  tagged  or  poated.  or  (3) 
two  prices  are  tagged  or  posted,  one  of 
which  is  ctiatged  when  payment  la  made  by 
use  of  an  open-end  credit  plan  or  a  credit 
card  and  the  other  mtxn  payment  la  made 
by  use  of  cash,  check,  or  similar  meana.  Vat 
purposes  of  this  definition,  payment  by 
dieck.  draft,  at  OQnet  negotiable  Instrument 
a^ilch  may  result  in  the  debiting  of  an  open- 
end  credit  plan  or  a  credit  card-holder's 
open-«Ml  account  shall  not  be  considered 
payment  made  by  use  of  the  plan  or  the  ac- 
count." 

(b)  Effective  iU>ra  10. 19g3— 

(1)  subaectiona  (z)  and  (y)  of  section  103 
of  the  Truth  in  Trfgidlng  Act  (as  n-dralgnat- 
ed  by  aection  603(b)  of  Public  Law  96-331) 
are  redesignated  as  sutMections  (y)  and  (s). 
respectively;  and 

(3)  subsection  (a)  of  such  aectimi  (as  added 
by  sulaection  (a))  is  redesignated  as  suhaeo- 
tion  (X)  and  is  taiaerted  after  subeectlon  (w). 

Sac  103.  Any  rule  or  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Govemora  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  pursuant  to  aection  167(b)  of  the 
Truth  in  Timrtlng  Act.  aa  such  aection  was  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  is  nun  and  void. 

TTTU;  n— BAN  ON  CREDIT  CARD 
SURCHAROE8 

Sk.  301.  Section  3(cX3)  of  PuUlc  Law  94- 
322  (15  VS.C.  1666f  note)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f idlowK 

"(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  ceaae  to  be  effecttre  on  FMmary 
37,  19«4.". 

Sk.  303.  Not  lata'  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act,  the  Board 
of  Oovemocs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
stiall  prepare  a  study,  on  the  basis  of  a 
review  and  analysia  of  sudi  data  and  studies 
as  it  finds  appropriate,  and  ahaU  submit  its 
fiivWtup  to  the  Ooountttee  on  Banking. 
n«ii«iii£,  and  Drban  Affairs  of  the  nrnitf 
and  the  Oommittee  on  BanMng.  Fteanee 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  effect  of  diarge  card 
transactions  upon  card  lasuen,  mrfchsnts. 
and  ooocumers.  inrludlng  to  the  extent  poa- 
snde— 

(1)  the  effects  of  charge  card  transactlona 
cm  retafl  sales; 
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(1)  Um  effect  of  oliarce  card  uaece  on  con- 
MOMn  end  on  merebenta.  InrJudIm  tbe  ef- 
fWto  m  merdient  coat:  and 
O)  Um  effect  of  diarfe  card  UMge  od  tlie 
of  loode  and  aenleea,  with  a  oom- 
I  of  tbe  eoeto  neulttnc  from  payment 
by  CA>  euneucj  and  ooln.  (B)  bj  peraonal 
■tnnnent.  <C)  by  In-houae 
,  and  (D)  by  d^arge  card. 
ITTU  n— mSCKLLANBOUB 
8K.  Ml.  SeetlOD  636(0  of  PabUc  Iaw  M- 
Stl  ia  aoMnded  by  addb«  at  the  end  thereof 
the  fbDovInc:  "Any  creditor  who  electa  to 
with  meh  amendments  and  any  aa- 
I  of  audi  a  creditor  ahall  be  subject  to 
the  p«>¥lrtoaa  of  aeetloaa  IM  and  131  of  the 
Truth  in  liwnrtlnt  Act.  aa  amended  by  aec- 
tloaa   616   and   616.   reepecttyely.    of   this 
tttle.". 

8k.  aoa.  Seettao  6117  of  the  Rerlaed  Stat- 
utea  (la  U.S.C.  36)  Is  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foQowtnc  new  para- 
mph: 

"Itatwtthstandlnc  any  other  provision  of 
thia  aectlan.  any  national  han^lnt  associ- 
ation irtileh.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  paracraph.  tield  title  to  and  poaseaslon 
oC  real  wtata  which  was  carried  aa  the  aaso- 
datlon's  books  at  a  nominal  value  on  De- 
cember SI,  1679.  may  continue  to  hold  such 
real  eatate  untfl  December  31.  1682.  If  the 
eamln«B  from  such  real  estate  are  separate- 
ly (Hacloaiid  In  the  financial  statements  of 
the 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  centleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Amruiixio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evahs)  will  be  recog- 
niaed  for  SO  minultes. 


FABUAMBrrAaT  DfQUiaT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  a 
parllanifptary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wlU 
statelt       

Mr.  WALKER.  May  I  inquire.  Mr. 
Gfeteaker,  Is  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  EvAHS)  opposed  to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
fmn  Delaware  (Mr.  Evahs)  opposed  to 
thebOl? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  No;  Mr. 
^>eaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkkb)  op- 
posed to  theUU? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Tes;  Mr.  Speaker.  I 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkis)  is 
entitled  to  the  time  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  would 
have  had. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
AHHumio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pomsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  will  be 
rerocnfated  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnizio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  the  legislation.  H.R. 
3132.  before  the  House  today  is  merely 
an  instant  replay,  for  technical  rea- 


sons, of  legialatlon  that  was  passed  by 
this  body  on  February  24  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  of  372  to  4. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but.  unfortunately,  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  was  attached  to  the 
Senate  bill  which  has  caused  a  very 
difficult  parliamentary  procedure. 

The  nongermane  amendment,  which 
deals  with  appointing  a  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral who  Is  over  the  mayimnm  age  al- 
lowance, brought  about  a  conference 
on  the  legislation  of  unique  propor- 
tions. Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  were  appointed  as  con- 
ferees for  the  >»ypfc:'ng  provisions  of 
the  legislation,  while  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
were  appointed  as  conf errees  for  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  section.  House  and 
Senate  Banking  conferees  met  last 
week,  and  the  House  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  Senate  version  of  the 
hanking  provisions.  There  was  no  dis- 
agreement by  any  House  conferee  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  whole 
conference  took  up  less  than  2  min- 
utes. 

Unfortunately,  the  conferees  on  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  section  have  not 
reached  agreement,  and  because  the 
bill  cannot  be  moved  unless  both 
groups  of  the  conference  agree,  the 
legislation  is  staUed. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  an 
Important  bill  and  one  that  could  save 
consumers  millions  of  doUars  a  year  in 
cash  discounts  while  at  the  same  time 
protect  them  from  being  charged 
extra  if  they  choose  to  pay  with  a 
credit  card. 

The  ban  on  credit  card  surcharges 
expired  on  February  27.  and  since  that 
time  I  have  heard  of  a  nimiber  of  in- 
stances where  merchants  have  im- 
posed surcharges  on  credit  card  cus- 
tomers. Many  merchants  have  not 
gone  the  surcharge  route  because  they 
wanted  to  wait  and  see  what  Congress 
is  going  to  do  In  this  area.  If  Congress 
does  not  act.  then.  I  have  been  told, 
surcharges  for  credit  cards  will  become 
commonplace. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  all  of  the  issues  of  this 
legislation  have  been  thoroughly  and 
carefully  discussed.  There  have  been 
hearings  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  legislation  has  been  de- 
bated both  on  the  House  and  Senate 
floors,  and  the  legislation  has  also 
been  approved  by  a  conference  coxn- 
mittee.  It  has  already  passed  the 
House,  it  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  it 
has  been  signed  and  approved  by  a 
conference  committee.  I  would  add 
that  the  legislation  was  also  passed  by 
the  House  in  the  last  Congress  but  was 
not  taken  up  by  the  Senate  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  session. 

T(xlay's  action  is  merely  a  technical 
one  so  that  the  legislation  can  go  back 
to  the  Senate.  Today's  action  is  simply 
a  way  to  expedite  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  which  has  passed  both 


Houses  by  huge  margins.  It  Is  leglsla- 
tkm  that  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  In  limbo  any  longer.  Americans 
want  cash  discounts,  and  they  are  op- 
posed to  surcharges.  This  legialatlon 
has  broad  bipartisan  support,  and  I 
would  hope  that  this  body  would  once 
again  pass  the  legislation  so  as  to 
avoid  parliamentary  complications. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  comment  on  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  that  has  been  circulated 
late  week  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Roschtral)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fraiik). 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  be- 
cause of  the  factual  Inaccuracies  in 
the  letter.  In  fact,  the  last  time  I  saw 
so  many  errors  was  at  a  doubleheader 
between  the  Mets  and  the  Giants. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  sug- 
gests that  this  biU  has  been  acted 
upon  without  a  chance  for  all  sides  to 
be  heard.  Notlilng  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  for  over  4  years  this 
legislation  has  had  hearings  in  the 
House  and  has  had  fiill  disciission  on 
the  floor  and  has  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

The  legislation  prohibits  the  sur- 
charging of  a  credit  card.  Anybody  can 
imderstand  that  language.  We  are 
against  surcharging.  When  I  ppend  $20 
for  a  tank  of  gasoline.  I  do  not  want 
somebody  to  add  5  percent  more  on  a 
credit  card  so  I  will  be  charged  an 
extra  dollar  to  make  it  $21.  That  is 
what  this  fight  is  all  about. 

There  have  been  untold  hearings  on 
both  the  House  and  Senate  side,  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  Members  in  all  sincer- 
ity that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
person  who  wanted  to  testify  on  the 
legislation  who  was  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  testify.  The  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  reports  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations who  are  opposed  to  the 
credit  card  surcharge  ban.  Of  all  of 
these  groups,  only  one  group  asked  to 
testify  at  our  hearings,  and  they  were 
given  the  opportujiity  to  testify. 

When  the  bill  was  last  before  this 
body,  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  372  to  4.  It 
is  curious  to  me  that  both  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  (Mr.  Ro- 
SEifTHAL)  and  (Mr.  LaFalcs),  who  is 
quoted  extensively  In  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  voted  for  the  legislation. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
antisurcharge  ban  has  been  in  effect 
since  February  1976  and  has  worked 
well.  I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  consiuners  asking  that  the  ban 
be  extended.  I  have  not  had  a  single 
letter  from  an  individual  consumer 
asking  that  the  ban  be  removed,  and  1 
ask  that  the  gentleman  who  cospon- 
sored  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
show  me  letters  from  individual  con- 
sumers asking  that  the  surcharge  ban 
be  removed. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  gives 
the  impression  that  credit  cards  are 
only  for  rich  people.  If  you  accept  that 
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statement,  you  must  believe  that  only 
rich  people  live  In  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  are  over  600  millioD 
credit  cards  in  dreulation  In  the 
United  States  of  America.  Credit  cards 
cut  across  all  economic  boundaries— 
the  rich,  the  p(x>r,  the  middle  class. 
Everybody  carries  a  credit  card.  It  is 
not  a  luxury  Item  anymore.  It  Is 
almost  a  necessity  in  this  society  that 
you  have  a  credit  card.  If  you  vote  to 
allow  a  merchant  to  surcharge  a  credit 
card,  you  will  be  hurting  people  at  all 
economic  levels.  When  you  vote  to  sur- 
charge, you  are  voting  to  say  to  the 
businessmen  of  America.  "Oh.  yes,  you 
have  got  a  right  to  add  an  extra 
charge  on  that  credit  card." 

Who  are  these  people  who  are  at  all 
economic  levels?  You  know  who  these 
people  are.  They  are  your  constitu- 
ents. They  are  the  people  who  voted 
to  send  you  to  the  Congress,  and  I  can 
tell  you  that  If  you  vote  to  increase 
the  credit  card  costs,  you  are  going  to 
face  an  avalanche  of  criticism  that  will 
be  greater  than  the  tax  cut  forces,  be- 
cause this  will  immediately  affect  ev- 
eryone's pocketbook.  And  when  it  af- 
fects the  pocketbook  of  the  American 
people— and  we  all  have  been  talking 
about  mandates— well,  this  is  where 
the  mandate  came  from,  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people  who  respond- 
ed in  the  last  election. 

If  we  fail  to  continue  this  ban  on 
credit  card  surcharges  and  instead 
allow  for  extra  charges  every  time  a 
credit  card  is  used,  in  less  than  6  weeks 
I  predict  we  will  be  back  here  putting 
the  ban  back  into  effect  because  of 
pressure  brought  about  by  our  voters. 

True,  the  credit  card  ban  has  ex- 
pired, and  we  have  seen  some  in- 
stances where  surcharges  have  been 
used.  But  for  the  most  part,  mer- 
chants have  not  started  to  put  sur- 
charges into  effect  because  they  are 
waiting  to  see  wtiat  Congress  is  going 
to  do  in  this  area  before  moving 
ahead. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  this  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  economic  approach 
cited  In  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter. 
When  a  merchant  accepts  a  credit 
card  for,  say,  a  $100  purcliase,  the 
merchant  submits  the  credit  card  bill 
to  the  credit  card  company  and  is  paid 
by  the  credit  card  company,  not  the 
full  $100  but  a  discounted  amount. 
The  credit  card  company  wiU  charge  a 
fee.  usually  in  the  area  of  2  or  3  per- 
cent, for  handling  the  collection  and 
paperwork  on  the  credit  card  amount. 
The  merchant,  instead  of  receiving 
$100,  will  receive  $97. 

The  writers  of  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  contend  that  the  merchant, 
when  setting  prices,  will  automatically 
build  the  3-percent  fee  to  the  credit 
card  company  Into  all  of  his  prices.  In 
short,  they  contend  that  the  merchant 
inflates  aU  prices  3  percent  before  he 
even  opens  his  business. 
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Now,  if  you  accept  that  argument— 
and  I  do  not— we  can  move  to  the  next 
level  of  ridiculousness.  If  the  mer- 
chant can  pass  the  3-percent  fee  on  to 
a  credit  card  customer,  he  would  be 
willing  to  cut  prices  3  percent  and  thus 
help  the  cash  customer. 

Now,  in  the  world  of  goodness, 
sweetness  and  light,  where  the  good 
fairy  runs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
that  is  the  way  it  woite.  but  in  the 
real  world  that  is  not  the  way  the  song 
goes.  If  we  aUow  credit  card  sur- 
charges, the  merchants  would  merely 
add— and  you  know  this— the  cost  of 
credit  card  discounts  onto  the  credit 
card  price,  but  he  will  do  nothing  to 
lower  cash  prices.  The  cash  customer 
wm  not  be  helped,  the  credit  card  cus- 
tomer will  be  hurt,  and  the  economy 
will  be  further  damaged  because  of 
the  Inflated  extra  charges. 
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This  legislation  does  provide  help 
for  the  cash  customer.  It  allows  a  mer- 
chant to  give  an  imlimlted  discount 
for  cash  so  that  those  who  do  not  have 
credit  cards  or  would  rather  pay  with 
cash  can  get  an  opportunity  at  re- 
duced prices;  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
protects  those  who  must  use  credit 
cards  from  being  exploited. 

If  you  vote  against  the  legislation, 
you  are  going  to  be  telling  every  young 
mother  who  goes  to  the  drug  store  to 
buy  a  prescription  for  her  child,  she 
uses  a  credit  card  because  she  does  not 
have  enough  cash  to  cover  cost  of  the 
needed  medicine  that  she  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  extra— extra  to  help  her 
sick  child. 

You  will  be  telling  millions  of  senior 
citizens  who  use  credit  cards  to  pay  for 
life-sustaining  medicines  because  of 
the  tax  receipt  benefits  of  a  credit 
card  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  more  for  that  medicine. 

If  you  are  willing  to  tell  millions  of 
Americans  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  going  to  pimish  them  be- 
cause we  live  In  a  credit  card  economy, 
then  that  is  a  decision  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  make. 

HJl.  3132  is  a  good  bilL  It  helps  both 
cash  customers  and  credit  card  hold- 
ers. It  is  a  bill  that  consumers  want. 
The  question  is,  do  you  want  to  give 
consumers  what  they  want? 

Now,  all  of  you  who  are  here  this 
afternoon,  you  are  aU  familiar  when 
credit  cards  first  were  initiated  how 
the  large  institutions  of  this  country 
used  the  telephone  book.  They  mailed 
everybody  a  credit  card.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  bonanza.  AU  of  a  sudden,  we  on 
the  Banking  Conunittee  began  to  get 
reports.  These  banks  who  had  issued 
these  credit  cards  were  beginning  to 
lose  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
Who  do  you  think  paid  for  those  lost 
millions?  The  customers  of  their 
banks.  Your  constitutents  paid  for 
these  kMt  millions  of  dollars. 


Now.  as  they  began  to  tighten  up  on 
issuing  these  credit  cards,  what  did 
they  do?  They  began  to  change  rules 
every  6  months.  They  began  to  add 
added  charges.  They  began  to  add  a 
yearly  premium  on  these  credit  cards 
so  that  you  had  to  pay  $15,  $10.  In 
order  to  have  these  credit  cards  or  you 
would  have  to  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  x 
number  of  dollars  for  that  credit  card. 

Do  not  ever  f  aU  to  realize  this,  that 
once  we  open  up  the  door  and  we  take 
away  the  surcharge  ban  on  credit 
cards,  these  same  people  are  going  to 
surcharge  that  credit  card  and  it  is 
going  to  cost  your  constituent  more 
money,  and  this  is  what  this  fight  is 
all  about. 

B4r.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  we  have  to  put  down  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  as  undecided 
on  this  bilL 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  be- 
cause I  have  some  problems  with  the 
assiunption  in  the  bill.  The  bill  as- 
sumes that  there  is  going  to  be  some 
price  less  than  what  is  being  charged 
at  which  somebody  can  get  a  cash  dis- 
count. If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  a  biU 
here  which  tias  a  built-in  inflationary 
factor.  That  is  what  concerns  me.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  mat^ing  budgetary 
considerations  in  this  body,  a  bUl 
which  builds  inflation  into  the  budget, 
I  think  has  some  problems. 

Why  do  I  say  it  builds  in  inflation? 
Well,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  if  you 
have  a  credit  card,  you  are  going  to  be 
charged  «  certain  price:  however,  a 
merchant  may  be  able  to  give  you  a 
pri(%  at  less  than  that,  a  cash  discount 
if  you  pay  cash.  You  can  take  off  the 
ceiling,  as  I  understand  this  biU;  that 
cash  discount  could  be  anywhere  from 
1  to  20  percent,  I  suppose.  If  that  is 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
siuners of  this  country  deserve  the 
right  to  have  the  price  being  charged 
the  lowest  price  that  that  merchant 
could  afford  to  charge  and  still  make  a 
little  money  for  himself  and  to  keep 
his  business  going.  Any  price  over  and 
above  that  is  inflationary. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  taking  infla- 
tion out  of  the  economy,  not  mandat- 
ing it  into  the  economy,  for  credit  or 
for  any  other  reastxi. 

Therefore,  I  have  some  problems 
with  the  assumption  here.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  somehow  everybody 
ought  to  pick  up  the  cost  of  credit  I 
do  not  think  that  the  cash  custinner 
ought  to  be  required  to  pick  up  the 
cost  of  credit.  I  think  he  ought  to  be 
required  only  to  pay  that  which  the 
merchant  needs  to  charge  in  order  to 
make  some  money  on  his  product.  The 
consumer  should  not  be  paying  for 
services  he  doesn't  require. 
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If  we  do  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  aeons 
to  me  that  wbat  we  would  do  Is  lower 
inflation  snhefanttaHy  and  in  so  doing 
reflect  nuwe  acroas  the  board  what  the 
real  prices  are  that  need  to  be  charsed 
tn  th«»  country.  If  you  reflect  real 
prices  in  this  country,  you  have  taken 
out  a  lot  of  the  inflationary  psycholo- 
gy th%*^  has  been  afflicting  the  econo- 
my as  well  and  I  think  that  would  be  a 
phis  for  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distingulahed 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dni- 
onx)  and  then  I  will  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
kiiwin#—  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill.  HJl.  3132.  was 
originally  passed  by  the  House  in  the 
form  of  HJl.  31.  In  the  other  body,  a 
nongermane  amendment  was  added 
which  would  provide  a  waiver  for  the 
Surgeon  General  only  of  the  age  limi- 
taticni  applicable  to  all  commissioned 
regular  corps  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  amendment  is  ap- 
parently needed  to  allow  one  individu- 
al, now  a  Federal  employee,  to  be 
nominated  as  Surgeon  General.  I  un- 
derstand that  HJl.  3132  does  not  con- 
tain this  amendment  and  the  other 
body  hopes  to  pass  it  without  such  a 
noogennane  amendment.  I  support 
that  effort. 

The  amendment  to  HJL  31  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  was  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee. The  Health  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  distingtiished  gentle- 
man frtHn  California  (Mr.  Waxmam) 
held  a  hearing,  but  a  maikup  was  can- 
celed when  the  administration  refused 
to  allow  the  benefldary  of  this  amend- 
ment to  testify. 

Thereafter,  on  April  8.  1981.  a  con- 
ference on  HJl.  31  was  requested  by 
the  House.  Members  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  were 
named  as  conferees  to  section  303.  The 
other  body  named  conferees  for  this 
section  <m  Ainil  29.  The  house  tried  to 
arrange  for  the  conferees  to  meet  this 
afternoon,  but  such  a  meeting  was  not 
possible.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
other  body,  a  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
May  12.  1981.  in  the  afternoon,  unless. 
of  course,  our  committee  is  marking 
up  other  leglslatlan  under  the  May  15 
Budget  Act  deadline. 

In  the  meantime,  HJl.  3154  has  been 
introduced  and  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee which.  I  understand,  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  administration  than 
•eetioo  303  of  HJl.  31.  At  the  same 
Hm*  it  rataes  other  pttMems  in  that  it 
Is  more  than  Just  a  mere  waiver  of  the 

age    limitation.    The    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Commerce  wiU  consider 

that  bin  as  soon  as  posirible. 
Mr.  WAUaER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

3  mtamtea  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Evaiis). 


Mr.  EVANS  of  DeUware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  second  time  this  year  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Cash  Discount  Act. 
which  conslstait  with  the  spirit  of  our 
times  has  now  escalated  from  HJl.  31 
to  HJl.  3132.  The  bill  we  have  before 
us  today  is  a  slightly  improved  version 
of  the  bill  we  passed  in  February  with 
only  f  om-  dissenting  votes. 

Our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amroii- 
no).  has  explained  the  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about 
where  he  stands  on  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  his 
sincerity  in  the  numerous  hearings 
that  he  held  on  this  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  his 
sincerity  in  helping  the  American  con- 
sumer and  I  am  not  going  to  burden 
anyone  with  a  further  discourse  on  its 
contents. 

However,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
31  from  the  Banking  Committees  of 
the  respective  Houses  did  agree  on  the 
provisions  which  we  now  offer  as  H.R. 
3132. 

The  conferees  were  also  In  agree- 
ment that  it  was  more  expeditious  to 
proceed  in  this  fashion  than  with  H.R. 
31  and  as  the  ban  on  credit  cards  sur- 
charges expired  this  past  February,  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  move  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  controversy  about  title  I  of  this 
bill.  Allowing  merchants  to  offer  dis- 
counts for  cash  purchases  in  excess  of 
5  percent  without  making  themselves 
subject  to  some  ridiculous  regulatory 
problems  makes  sense  for  both  mer- 
chants and  consumers.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  I  think  it  is  also  a  positive  step, 
rather  than  a  negative  one.  in  fighting 
inflation. 

Title  n  which  bans  surcharges  for 
the  use  of  credit  cards  is  somewhat 
more  controversial.  When  S.  414.  the 
companion  to  HJl.  31.  was  debated  in 
the  other  body,  there  was  much 
debate  about  extending  this  ban  and 
we  have  heard  some  here  today. 

Let  me  say  that  I  cannot  disagree 
with  those  who  argue  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  permitting  a 
discount  for  pasring  cash  or  imposing  a 
surcharge  for  using  a  credit  card.  Basi- 
cally, it  depends  on  what  kind  of  a 
sales  price  you  are  starting  from,  and  I 
will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  it  is  not 
our  role  to  dictate  how  a  seller  should 
price  his  wares.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  business  of  surcharges  has  gotten 
somewhat  emotional  and  I  must  con- 
fess somewhat  confusing  because  we 
are  not  f  iilly  omversant  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  market.  For  this  reason, 
we  have  agreed  to  a  Senate  provision- 
section  202— calling  for  a  study  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  a  report  and  rec- 
ommendations within  2  years.  That 
will  give  us  time  to  either  make  the 
ban  permanent,  modify  it,  or  eliminate 


it  before  the  3-year  extension  of  it  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  expires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  proponent 
of  needless  regulations.  I  am  a  strong 
proponent  of  some  consistency  in  Gov- 
ernment policies  to  reduce  excessive 
costs  of  compliance  with  them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additioiud  1 
minute. 

Right  or  wrong,  we  currently  impose 
a  ban  on  surcharges  for  the  use  of 
credit  cards.  I  think  we  are  right  in  im- 
posing that  ban  on  the  use  of  sur- 
charges in  credit  cards,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Amrnnzio).  but  although  that  ban  ac- 
tually expired  February  27,  millions  in 
the  business  community  continue  to 
observe  the  ban  because  they  expect 
us  to  extend  it.  If  we  do  not  extend  it 
today,  but  let  it  lapse,  and  reimpose  it 
for  some  reason  after  the  study,  the 
burden  of  the  costs  of  two  policy 
changes  wiU  come  down  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  consumer. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  extension 
at  this  time  and  luve  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same.  At  the  same  time,  I  cer- 
tainly urge  the  Federal  Reserve  to  ex- 
pedite this  study  so  that  if  we  find  this 
ban  is  truly  counterproductive,  we  can 
eliminate  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Bir.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htsi). 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  go  on  record  in  strong 
support  of  the  Annunaio  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  well  crafted.  It  serves  a  need 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (liCr.  Fbahk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hesitate 
to  intrude  on  this  parade  of  support 
for  the  bill,  but  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  some  discussion  of  it  might  be 
usefuL 

I  first  would  like  to  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  Is  correct  in  de- 
fending the  hearing  process.  He  is  in- 
correct in  thinking  that  he  has  to 
defend  it  from  anyone. 

The  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to 
which  he  referred  made  no  criticism  of 
the  hearing  process.  We  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make.  We  are  not  aslLing 
people  to  vote  against  this  bill  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  procedurally  irreg- 
ular. The  gentleman  from  niinols  is  s 
model  of  regularity  and  neither  I  nor 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  sug- 
gested to  the  contrary. 
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The  question  we  have  is  whether  the 
Congress  is  going  to  enact  a  price  con- 
trol on  the  retail  industry.  Those 
Members  who  come  here  pledged  to 
deregulation  and  opposed  to  price  con- 
trol should  understand  what  is  at 
issue.  The  genUeman  from  Delaware  is 
right,  there  is  no  controversy  about 
title  I.  If  the  suspension  fails,  the  bill 
can  go  back  to  the  committee,  be 
amended,  and  title  I  could  come  out 
unanimously. 

The  issue  here  is  very  simple.  If  you 
are  a  merchant  primarily  in  the  retail 
business  and  someone  comes  to  you 
with  a  credit  card,  he  or  she  Iidpoih^ 
an  extra  cost  on  you.  You  have  to  pay 
the  credit  card  company  a  certain  per- 
centage. You  have  more  paperwork  to 
do.  You  may  have  a  credit  check  to  do. 
It  costs  a  little  more  time  for  your  em- 
ployees at  a  busy  time. 

Right  now  cash  customers  and  credit 
card  customers  are  paying  the  same 
amount.  What  that  means  is  that  the 
credit  card  customer  is  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  cash  customer,  not  to  the 
whole  amount,  but  partially.  The  cost, 
which  is  undeniably  imposed— and  let 
us  be  clear,  no  one  denies  that  a  credit 
card  customer  imposes  extra  costs  on  a 
merchant — and  what  you  are  being 
asked  to  do  is  to  say  to  that  retail  mer- 
chant, yes.  we  understand  that  you 
must  take  an  extra  cost.  We  forbid  you 
to  charge  for  it.  We  will  do  your  pric- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  said 
we  should  not  do  the  pricing.  Well, 
then  the  gentleman  cannot  vote  for 
this  bill,  because  this  bill  is  a  price 
control  on  retail  merchants  and  the 
retail  sector  hi4>pens  to  be  one  of  the 
more  competitive  sectors  of  our 
economy. 
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There  is  certainly  no  argument  here 
for  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  argument 
here  that  the  market  is  not  working  in 
the  retail  sector.  It  works  reasonably 
well. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  ev- 
erybody has  got  credit  cards— rich 
people,  poor  people,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
like  everything  else.  The  rich  people 
may  have  them,  and  the  poor  pexftAe 
may  have  them,  but  the  rich  people 
have  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  credit  cards 
than  the  poor  people.  People  on  the 
lower  income  scale  have  less.  Senior 
citizens  have  difficulty  getting  credit 
cards. 

You  impose  the  most  blatant  price 
regulations  you  can  in  this  bill  and 
you  should  understand  that.  You 
cannot  talk  about  opposing  price  regu- 
lation and  price  control  when  you  vote 
to  say  to  a  merchant,  you  may  not 
charge  for  that  cost,  which  is  a  very 
real  cost:  You  have  got  to  pay  the 
credit  card  company;  you  have  got  to 
do  all  that  paperwork:  but  the  Con- 
gress says  do  not  charge  anybody  for 
it.  Treat  the  cash  customer  the  same 


as  the  credit  card  customer  on  the  sur- 
charges. 

Second,  we  are  subsidizing  the  credit 
card  user.  We  talk  about  trying  to  pro- 
mote savings.  We  talk  about  trying  to 
cut  down  on  consumption  of  some 
sort  This  is  a  bill  to  subsidize  the  user 
of  credit  cards,  because  no  one  denies 
credit  cards  impose  an  additional  cost 
on  the  merchant.  When  you  by  con- 
gressional fiat  ban  that  merchant 
from  recovering  an  undeniable  cost 
imposed  upon  him,  you  are  imposing  a 
subsidy  on  the  beneficiary— the  credit 
card  user.  That  is  why  groups  from 
the  Heritage  Foundation  to  Consum- 
ers Union  oppose  the  bilL  It  is  infla- 
tionary: it  is  unneeded  price  control 
regulation,  and  this  economic  regiila- 
tion  is  regressive. 

On  the  whole,  yes,  there  are  poor 
people  with  credit  cards  and  rich 
people  with  cash.  On  the  whole,  rich 
people  are  likely  to  use  credit  cards 
more.  Businesses  are  more  likely  to 
use  credit  cards,  so  when  you  impose 
on  the  merchant  a  rule  that  he  may 
not  differentiate  by  charging  more  for 
the  credit  card  user  than  for  the  cash 
customer,  you  are  making  poorer 
people  subsidize  wealthier  ones  and 
you  are  imposing  a  big  fat  regulation 
in  price  control.  You  are  telling  a  mer- 
chant what  he  can  and  cannot  charge 
for  an  undeniable  cost.  You  are 
making  that  subsidy  come  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  merchants  and  the  cash 
customer.  None  of  that  is  denied. 

If  we  were  talking  about  a  sector  in 
which  the  nuu-ket  did  not  worii,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  be  right 
in  talking  about  consumer  protectiorL 
But  if  there  is  a  sector  of  our  economy 
that  is  competitive,  that  is  the  retail 
sector,  and  I  do  not  believe  competi- 
tion there  would  allow  an  excessive 
charge  above  what  is  reasonable.  No 
one  has  denied  that  credit  card  cus- 
tomers are  imposing  an  extra  cost  on 
business. 

As  for  having  the  Federal  Reserve 
study  it,  that  is  fine  with  me.  but  why 
do  they  not  study  it  with  the  free 
market  situation  in  place— that  a  mer- 
chant is  allowed  to  charge,  not  that  a 
merchant  is  not  allowed  to  charge? 
There  is  simply  no  Justification  for 
Congress  at  this  time  talking  about 
the  cash  customers  of  America— on 
the  whole  a  lower-income  group— pro- 
viding a  subsidy  to  the  credit  card  cus- 
tomers. 

Those  on  the  Republican  side,  if 
they  have  been  talking  about  decon- 
trol aiKl  imposing  price  control,  better 
ask  what  can  be  done  with  this  princi- 
ple in  this  bill.  If  you  ban  a  retail  mer- 
chant from  charging  a  customer,  who 
undeniably  imposes  a  charge  on  him, 
on  what  phUosophical  basis  do  you 
omMwe  other  regulation?  To  dereg- 
ulate oil  but  to  regulate  the  small  mer- 
chant seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  silly 
way  to  work  with  the  economy. 
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I  hope  this  suspension  is  defeated  to 
allow  it  to  go  back  to  committee  for 
the  aUowance  of  cash  discounts  but 
without  this  inflationary  regulation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  additlorud  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  FKAin). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield  to  reqwnd  to  a  brief 
question? 

Mi.  frank.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  T^iitrinnn 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  I  completely  agree  with 
his  position.  There  are  two  points  he 
made  I  would  lilce  to  emphasize.  No.  1, 
the  gentleman  says  this  bill  wiU  subsi- 
dize a  portion  of  the  marketplace,  the 
credit  card  portion.  That  is  particular- 
ly true,  is  it  not.  with  the  high  cost  of 
money  these  days  where  the  credit 
card  portion  of  the  market  uses  that 
money  for  a  period  of  time,  and  that  is 
a  direct  subsidy  we  ought  to  take 
away. 

The  second  point  the  gentleman 
makes  goes  in  the  face  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentlonan  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  EvAirs)  who  preceded  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  He 
said  we  do  not  undervtand  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  marketplace.  If  we  do 
not  understand  the  economics  of  this 
mai^etplace.  how  can  we  restrict  and 
regulate  what  we  do  not  understand? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. If  we  have  a  study  by  the  Ind- 
eral Reserve,  knowledge  ought  to  pre- 
cede regulatiorL  Regulation  ought  not 
to  precede  knowledge. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtub). 

Mr.  WYLIK  Mr.  Spealier,  this  is  a 
good  bllL  With  aU  due  reject  to  the 
gentleman     fnnn     Pennsylvania.     I 
thought  that  I  was  listening  to  an  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  bill  whoi  he 
indicated  his  reasons  for  being  against 
it.  Thai  the  gentleman  frvm  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Fftamc)  said  that  if  a 
merchant  allows  his  product  to  be  sold 
at  less  than  the  tagged  price  for  cash, 
that    that    is    somehow    subsidizing 
credit   card   puxxdiaaers.   I   have   not 
heard  any  such  illogical  conclusion  on 
this  bill  since  I  have  been  in  the 
House.  I  have  been  listening  to  debate 
on   this  provision  now  for  about  7 
years,  and  I  argued  back  7  years  ago 
that  a  cash  discount  was  not  a  finance 
discharge  so  that  it  had  to  be  reported 
under  the  truth  in  lending  law.  That 
was  the  whole  argument  at  that  time. 
So  we  said  that  if  a  merchant  offers 
up  to  5  percent  in  discount  for  a  cash 
purchase,  that  would  not  be  regarded 
as  a  firumce  charge.  I  said  why  do  we 
not  take  off  the  ceiling?  Why  should 
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tbare  be  a  oellinc?  Why  do  we  not 
dereculate  the  price?  That  !■  what  this 
\»  all  about  If  a  merchant  wants  to 
■ell  hia  product  below  the  tag  price  if  a 
peraoD  pays  cash  for  it,  that  is  what 
this  is  aU  about.  That  amounts  to  de- 
retuIaUon  of  the  price  of  the  iwoduct. 
Alw.  the  merchant  does  not  have  to 
go  throat  all  the  paperwork  which  is 
involved  in  a  credit  card  purchase  if 
the  person  pays  cash. 

I  had  supposed  that  there  was  not 
ffotag  to  be  any  argument  or  dispute 
on  the  flrst  part  of  this  bill  on  the 
cash  discount  provision,  because  it 
seemed  so  obvious  to  me  that  a  mer- 
chant ought  to  be  able  to  offer  his 
product  for  any  price  if  it  is  purchased 
by  cash.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  give  it 
away,  if  he  wants  to.  I  would  think 
that  the  arguments  against  this  bill  as 
far  as  the  cash  discount  provision  are 
not  weU  taken. 

The  surcharge  provision  I  thought 
might  be  misunderstood. 

The  surcharge  provision  is  a  small 
businessman's  provision.  Many  small 
businesses  now  use  credit  cards,  and  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  a  large  credit 
card  company  which  issues  the  credit 
card  would  add  a  surcharge  to  that 
small  businessman;  costs,  after  the 
fact 

This  provision  merely  says  that  a 
sturcharge  cannot  be  added  on  top  of  a 
finance  charge  where  a  credit  card  is 
used  tot  a  purchase.  I  Just  think  this 
should  not  be  allowed. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  clarifying  the  issue,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  I  have  one  ques- 
tion. I  noticed  the  other  body  added 
an  amendment  which  would  require  a 
study  of  the  effect  on  credit  and  trans- 
actions on  card  users,  merchants,  and 
consumers.  What  would  be  the  cost  of 
that  study? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  not  much,  because  the  mecha- 
nism is  already  in  place  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  surcharge  provision.  I 
would  say  that  Treasiur  has  already 
accommodated  us  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  in  this  regard,  but  I 
would  say  that  this  is  an  accommoda- 
tiOD  really  to  the  Senate,  which  does 
not  really  mean  all  that  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBXHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evahs).  That  gives  me  2 
minutes  remaining  which  I  will  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  ifistirgiM****^  gentleman  from  nii- 
noJs  (Mr.  Annnoio)  for  yielding  so 
that  I  might  answer  in  psirt  some  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised 


here  on  the  floor.  Essentially  the  con- 
clusion that  has  been  arrived  at  that 
cash  customers  are  subsidising  credit 
card  users  is  not  a  conclusion  that  is 
supportable  by  the  facts.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  Senate  provision  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  study.  If  the  argu- 
ment has  merit,  then  we  can  change 
things.  If  it  does  not  and  we  change 
now  we  are  creating  a  great  deal  of  In- 
stability in  the  marketplace  again,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
get  away  from.  We  want  to  create  sta- 
bility rather  than  inconsistency.  Why 
make  policy  changes  for  the  sake  of 
change?  We  can  be  consistent  by  con- 
tinuing a  policy  that  was  in  place  prior 
to  February  27,  and  if  there  are  rea- 
sons for  change,  then  the  Federal  Re- 
serve study  will  indicate  them. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  gentleman  can  say  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  cash  customers  sub- 
sidize credit  card  users.  It  seems  to  me 
undisputable  If  the  cash  customer  and 
the  credit  card  customer  are  pajing 
exactly  the  same  price,  it  is  indisput- 
ably a  subsidy,  since  it  costs  the  mer- 
chant something  to  service  the  credit 
card  customer.  It  does  not  cost  him  to 
service  the  cash  oistomer.  How  can 
that  not  be  a  sut>sidy  if  they  pay  the 
same  price? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachiisetts  wiU  yield 
back,  when  we  speak  of  cash  transac- 
tions, we  are  also  talking  about  checlEs. 
and  there  is  a  potential  loss  with 
fraudulent  checks.  Therefore,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  cost  is.  and.  there- 
fore, we  should  take  that  into  consid- 
eration. That  is  the  reason  for  the 
study. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  !i4r.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Prakk)  has  missed  the  whole 
point  of  the  bill,  as  he  did  in  commit- 
tee. If  there  is  a  discount  for  cash,  the 
purchaser  would  be  paying  less  than 
the  person  who  pays  with  a  credit 
card.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RosBirrHAL). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Ml.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  3132.  and 
very  reluctantly  because  of  the  distin- 
guished authorship  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ah- 
iruiizio>. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  wondered  why 
we  should  care  about  the  proposed 
prohibition  on  credit  card  surcharges 


particularly  when  stores  will  be  au- 
thorised by  tiUe  I  of  this  biU  to  offer 
discounts  to  their  cash  customers. 
What  is  the  difference,  they  ask? 

That  is  a  fair  question.  The  answer 
Is  that  many  retailers  do  not  like  to 
use  cash  discounts. 

But  let  me  pose  the  same  question  in 
another  way.  What  good  is  served  by 
Oovemment  price  fixing  in  this  in- 
stance? Why  should  the  Oovemment 
prohibit  merchants  for  charging  for 
their  costs  of  handling  credit  card 
transactions? 

Would  it  make  sense,  for  example, 
for  the  Oovemment  to  prohibit  res- 
taurants from  advertising  separate 
prices  for  their  ham-and-eggs  break- 
fast plate  and  for  a  cup  of  coffee? 
Should  they  be  forced  by  law  to  quote 
a  single  higher  price  for  the  combina- 
tion and  then— if  they  wanted— to  give 
the  customers  a  cash  discount  for  skip- 
ping the  coffee?  The  cup  of  coffee  is 
like  the  credit  card  service,  and  this 
bill  Is  like  requiring  the  restaurants  to 
charge  a  combination  price  to  people 
who  do  not  want  the  coffee. 

In  my  opinion,  such  Oovemment  in- 
tervention in  the  retail  market  is  total- 
ly without  Justification.  It  impedes 
free  competition,  and  free  competition 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  forces 
against  inflation  and  for  lower  costs 
for  consimiers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  made 
one  of  the  strongest  argiunents  we 
have  heard  here  this  afternoon  as  rea- 
sons to  be  opposed  to  this  bill.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  is  really  an  anti- 
savings  bill  because  really  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  bill  is  we  are  encourag- 
ing people  to  move  toward  credit  pur- 
chases rather  than  encouraging  them 
to  save. 

It  seems  to  me  that  time  and  time 
again  on  this  House  floor  we  are  in- 
consistent. We  lose  track  of  where  we 
have  been  in  days  previous  when  we 
are  going  in  days  ahead.  One  thing 
roundly  admitted  on  both  sides  on  the 
budget  debate  is  that  we  need  to  have 
more  savings  in  this  country  and  more 
investment.  On  the  same  day  we  are 
taking  up  that  budget  debate,  we  are 
going  to  be  trjring  to  make  this  bill 
consistent  with  that  budget— yet.  we 
are  for  savings  in  the  budget,  and 
against  savings  in  this  legislation. 

This  bill  we  are  considering  right 
now  inspires  more  credit  purchases 
and  subsidizes  more  credit  purchases. 
If  we  want  to  go  along  the  line  of 
trjrlng  to  Justify  the  budget  we  are 
trying  to  put  in  place,  we  ought  to 
oppose  this  biU. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  ROKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments. Just  for  a  point  of  information, 
that  there  were  objections  to  the  cash 
discount  portion  of  this  bilL  Does  the 
gentieman  know  of  any  objectiona  to 
the  cash  discount  portion  of  this  blU? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentieman  I  am  a  littie  concerned 
about  the  assumption  behind  the  cash 
discount,  because  I  think  it  assumes 
there  is  a  price  lower  at  which  a  mer- 
chant can  make  a  profit  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  part  of  the  bill 
may  be  an  inflaticmary  aasumption; 
but  really  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
in  terms  of  opposition  to  the  credit 
surcharge  portion  of  the  bilL 

I        a  1300 

Mr.  ROEMER.  And  that  is  the 
thrust  of  this  argument.  To  deregulate 
half  the  mariiet  and  not  lo(A  at  the 
other  half  makes  no  sense,  and  to  look 
at  the  market  with  these  kinds  of  re- 
strictions, when  the  prop<Hients  of  this 
bill  admit  that  they  do  not  understand 
how  the  marketplace  woiIes,  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJ(.  3132.  the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act.  This  is  essentially  the  same 
bill  as  H.R.  31.  which  passed  this 
House  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in 
February  of  this  year.  I  voted  for  this 
legislation  at  the  time  and  I  will  vote 
for  it  again  today. 

But  as  important  my  primary 
reason  for  speaking  today  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  ad- 
mirable leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Amnnmo.  His  pa- 
tient guidance  has  been  remarkable 
during  the  past  2  months  as  the 
Senate  has  used  this  bill  as  a  vehicle 
for  procedural  circumvmtion  of  the 
committee  structure  and  rules  of  the 
House. 

During  original  consideration  of  this 
bill.  Senator  Hklms  added  a  nongn-- 
mane  amendment  which  rewrote  parts 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  At 
that  time  he  assured  the  Senate  that 
his  amendment  had  been  cleared  by 
the  House  and  was  noncontroverriaL 

I  can  only  say  that  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  House  was  not  con- 
sulted and  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  has  sev- 
eral questions  and  reservations  on  the 
Senator's  purposes,  language,  and  pro- 
cedure. As  a  result  of  these  reserva- 
tions and  the  lack  of  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  been  unwilling  to  agree  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  Hbjc'8  language,  ooofo'- 
ence  on  this  nongermane  provision  has 
not  yet  begun,  but  we  wHl  start  soon 
on  what  I  anticipate  to  be  a  difficult 
series  of  meetings. 


During  all  this  time  and  trouble,  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  and  his  staff 
have  been  extremely  helpful  and  coop- 
erative and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  has  chosen 
to  confuse  this  important  legislation 
with  irrelevant  matters,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  aid 
and  perseverance  in  sorting  out  the 
confusion. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3132,  the 
Cash  Discoimt  Act.  I  congratulate 
Chairman  Amrvifzio  and  the  gentie- 
man from  Delaware,  our  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Constmier  Affairs 
Subcommittee  for  moving  so  expedi- 
tiously to  bring  this  biU  to  the  floor. 
Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  other  body's 
nongermane  amendment  to  H.R.  31 
but  by  our  action  here  today  we  can 
resolve  the  Ranking  Committee's  re- 
qwnsibilities.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  H.R.  3132  contains  those 
provisipns  JoinUy  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate-House  conferees  on  HJl.  31, 
hence  we  expect  that  action  on  this 
bill  will  follow  swiftly  in  the  other 
body.  This  is  important  because  the 
ban  on  surcharges  expired  this  past 
February. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  HJl.  31  passed  the 
House  in  February  with  only  four  dis- 
senting votes.  Unfortunately  there  was 
very  little  consideration  to  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  continuing  the  ban 
on  surcharges  while  authori^ng  im- 
limited  discounts  for  the  use  of  cash. 
Suddenly  we  find  some  opposition  to 
extending  the  ban.  Some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  doing  so  seem  to  have 
some  merit  On  the  other  hand  I 
would  recommend  caution  because 
Chere  are  unanswered  questions  about 
the  affects  the  elimination  of  the  ban 
would  have.  For  example,  we  Imow 
that  many  smaU  businesses  have  been 
able  to  expand  their  businesses  be- 
cause of  the  ready  availability  of 
credit  cards.  While  larger  merchants 
may  be  able  to  offer  their  own  credit 
cards— for  which  they  will  obviously 
never  impose  a  surcharge — smaller 
merchants  availing  themselves  of 
credit  cards  offered  by  others  may 
And  it  disadvantageous  to  compete  in 
a  market  where  they  have  to  impose  a 
surcharge. 

There  are  several  other  problems 
which  we  feel  need  some  study.  For 
that  reason  the  bill  contains  a  require- 
ment for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  un- 
dertake a  study  of  this  matter  and 
report  back  to  us  so  we  can  better  un- 
derstand what  the  impact  might  be  of 
eliminating  the  ban  on  surcharges.  I 
recranmended  that  we  pass  this  bill 
today  and  address  the  surcharge  ques- 
tion at  a  later  date  when  the  study  has 
hem  completed. 

Mr.  ^jeaker,  in  addition  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 


Banking  Committee,  in  support  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  H.R.  3132  which  extends  to 
December  31.  1982.  the  authority  of 
national  banks  to  hold  real  estate 
which  was  written  down  on  the  botAs 
of  such  banks  to  a  nominal  amount  on 
or  before  December  31. 1979. 

For  the  reasons  he  has  stated,  the 
97th  Congress  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  its  attention  to  both 
the  law  and  the  recent  interpretation 
given  it  by  the  CcNuptroUer's  Office. 
and  in  the  interim,  enforcement  action 
by  the  Comptroller's  Office  should  be 
stayed. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  to  the 
best  of  our  information,  all  of  the 
banks  affected  by  the  Comptroller's 
recent  action  are  located  in  States 
which  permit  State-chartered  institu- 
tions to  hold  real  estate  indefinitely  if 
such  real  estate  has  been  "written 
down"  to  zero  or  a  nnni<n>i  amount  If 
this  provision  is  not  adopted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
banks  will  leave  the  national  hanHi^g 
sjrstem  since  some  have  already  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  do  so. 

Other  than  the  Ckmmtroller's  Office, 
which  feels  it  must  enforce  existing 
law  as  it  is  interpreted  by  that  Office, 
we  Imow  of  no  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion and  it  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Banker's  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adc^tion  of 
the  Cash  Discount  Act  H.R.  3132.« 

Mr.  ANMUNZIO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
jrield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  fnnn  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnm- 
zio)  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  what  they  are  voting 
today  is  not  a  new  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  l>een  in  effect  since  1976. 
and  it  has  worked  welL 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
today  by  many  Members.  But  if  the 
Members  want  to  charge  pe<w>le  more 
money— it  is  Just  that  simple— vote 
against  the  bUL  If  the  Members  want 
to  cut  costs  to  both  cash  customers 
and  credit  card  users,  then  vote  for 
the  bill. 

This  is  exactly  the  ounmittee  posi- 
tion. So  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  <m 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  saxtpatt  the 
committee  and  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  graiUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ah- 
mmzio)  that  the  House  suq>end  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  Hit  3132. 

The  question  was  takm. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  presmt  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 
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The  SergMtnt  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
EliMnt  M<tnib8i>. 

The  vote  wu  taken  by  electnmic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  296.  nays 
43.  not  voting  92.  as  foUows: 
CHoUNo.yr] 
TXAS-a9e 

AMMO  my 


TMAU 

VaadK'JMt 

V«n(o 

VaikaMT 

Wmlcren 

Wanplar 

WatktaM 

Wa 


MMTtott 

MuttaKHJ 
KWT) 


Synar 
Tauke 
TauiiD 


r<OH) 
White 
Wbltehurat 

NAT8-43 


RBdwy 


Mavroulaa 


FIthlaii 


Harktai 


May 
Ford  (MI) 
Potvtta* 


lleODlKim 
MeCurdy 


MCOraUi 
lOciiel 


Fuqua 
CHbbou 
Oinsrtch 
Otain 


BurtoD.  John 

BurtoD.  Phillip 

Clay 

OoDlnadL) 

Oooyen 

Courter 

Delhima 

Dunn 


KCA) 

rvtiojo 


Ooidwater 


Markey 

MMebeU  (MD) 

Motfett 

MotU 

Martha 

Ottl(«er 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

NOT  VOTINO-»a 


Wtaltlv 

Mr. 

WhItUkar 

Una. 

WtalttMi 

WUmo 

Wtam 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Wolf 

Mr. 

Wortley 

Mr. 

Wylto 

Mr. 

Tatran 

Mr. 

Toiiiw(AK) 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Toanc(rL) 

Touni  (MO) 

Mr. 

Rocmer 

Mr. 

Roamthal 

Mr 

Whannnn 
Stokaa 

Mr. 

Studdi 

Mr. 

Walker 

Mr. 

Waahincton 

Ohio 

Weber  (MN) 

Mr. 

Weiaa 

une. 

WHUamB  (IfT) 
Wolpe 

Mr. 
Mr. 

Wyden 

Tatea 

Mr. 

OoodUng 


Oren 

OrWMm 

Oandenoo 


Ban  (OH) 
Ban.  Ralph 


(ID) 


Moatcaaiery 
Moore 

Moorbead 

Murphy 

Myen 

Napter 

Matcher 

Meal 

Nelllcan 

NeiMn 

Nkhoto 

Nowak 

Oheratar 

Fanetta 

Parrli 

Paahayan 


Bereuter 
Bethune 


I  (OH) 
Broyhni 
CampbeU 
Chliholni 


Carney 


Bertel 
Hightower 
HDer 
Holland 

UOUCOOCCX 
Holt 


Pattersoo 

Peaae 

Peikiua 

Peyasr 

Porter 

Price 

PuraeU 


Cotter 

Coyne,  Jamea 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Crockett 
D*  Amours 
Dannemeyer 
Daachle 


Fowler 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Qephardt 

Oilman 

Oradiaon 

Oray 

Ouarini 

Hanaen(UT) 

Haitnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

BilUi 

HortoD 

Hubhard 

Hutto 


OoilinB(TZ) 


Ooyae,  WOUam 
Cni« 

DaatcLDan 
Daiilei.R.W. 


Howard 

Huekaby 

HoBhos 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jaeoba 

Jetfofdi 

JefMm 


Rhodea 
RIcfamood 
Rinaldo 
Rltter 

Roberta  (KB) 
Roberta  (8D) 


Donnelly 
Doucherty 
Downey 
DyaoD 


Erienbom 

Florlo 

FDCiietU 


Rodluo 
Roceta 
Roae 
Roth 


liowry 

Lunsren 

Marka 

Martin  (NO 

MeCIoakey 

McDonald 

McHiwh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MUler  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 
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MtteheU(inr) 

IflOffTlKin 

(ySrien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Paul 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Qunien 

Refula 

Roe 

Roatenkowakl 

Roybal 

Santlnl 

Savase 

Hchimier 

Stmoo 

Snyder 

SolatB 

Swift 

Taylor 

Trailer 

Trttde 

wnUamKOH) 

Wirth 

Wricbt 

ZeferetU 


(MC) 
(OK) 
(TH) 


Rodd 
Ruaao 
Sabo 
Oawyei 


cirniicmei 
Schroeder 
Sehulw 


Lewla 


OJi) 
(MD) 


Lott 


Sharp 
Shaw 
Shelby 
Shuanray 


(AD 
(lA) 
(UK) 
(HJ) 
(CM{) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McDoDAld  and  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with 
Mr.  Dyaon  against. 

Mr.  ZeferetU  and  Mr.  Guarinl  for,  with 
Mr.  Oarda  against. 

Mr.  Oeptaantt  and  Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with 
Mr.  CrockeU  against 

Until  further  notice: 
Ms.  Oakar  with  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  PlcUe  with  Mr.  Erienbom. 
Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.   Simon   with   Mr.   MitcheU   of   New 
York. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Regula. 
Mr.  Hubbard  with  Mr.  PauL 
Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Oray  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Aaptn  with  Mr.  OOman. 
Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mrs.  ChJsholm  with  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Donnelly  with  Mr.  OnuUson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Edgar  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 

Florlo  with  Mr.  Doutfierty. 
Mica  with  Mr.  MoCloskey. 
FogUetU  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Wright  with  Mr.  Daniel  a  Crane. 
Sdiumer  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Zabiockl  with  Mr,  PhOlp  M.  Crane. 
Rostenkowakl  with  Mr.  Quillen. 
Natcher  with  Mr.  McKinney. 
D* Amours  with  Mr.  MUler  of  Ohio. 
Daschle  with  Mr,  Horton. 
Dicks  with  Mr.  Haitnett. 
Hutto  with  Mr,  Morrison. 
Downey  with  Mr.  Petri. 
McHugh  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
MlUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Wirth. 
Leath  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Brown  of 

Iiowry  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Beth- 

Trailer  with  Mr.  i*»tnxmm 
Santlnl  with  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Roybal  with  Mr.  BroyhllL 
Ssvmge  with  Mr.  CampbelL 
Swift  with  Mr.  Clausen. 
Solars  with  Mr.  Hillls, 


Mr.  CLAY.  Ui.  JOHN  L.  BURTON, 
and  BCrs.  COLLINS  of  IlUnois  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  FORD  of  Michigan,  WAL- 
OREN.  ATKINSON.  and  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wtiich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  Just  passed.  H.R.  3132. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
TEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Bftr. 

JOHKS). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  334.  nays 

2,  present  1.  not  voting  94.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  38] 

TEA8-SM 


Sawyer 
Sdieuer 


Alexander 


Anmmato 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Adibrook 

Avin 

AtUnaoo 

AuCoin 

BafaUa 

Baaey(MO) 

Baaey(PA) 


Dymally 
Kariy 
Eekart 

Bdwardi(AL)  LeBoutUlier 

Edwardi(CA)  Latamaa 

Bdwardi  (OK)  LavltM 

BaerauM  Lewla 

■taiery  Uvtnsrton 

btfiah  LoefOer 

Brdahl  LawOA) 

Brtd  Long  (MO) 

B*ana(I»)  Lott 

i(OA)  Lowery 

KIA)  Lowiy 
EvanadN) 
P»ry 


Bdinlae 

BeOwrltnc 

Senaenbrenner 


Spenoe 

StOennain 

Stancdand 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenhotm 


Bhaniwn 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sbenty 

Shumway 


Stiattoa 

Studda 

Stump 

Synar 

Tuike 

twaatn 


SOJander 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 
smith  (HE) 
KNJ) 
I  (OR) 


Beard 

Bedell 

Beiletiaoa 

Benedict 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded.  ' 
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Of  THE  COMMITRB  or 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Ccmunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115).  with  Mr.  niosT  in  the  tAiait. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  ocm- 
current  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Cmn- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  rose  cm  Friday. 
May  1.  1981.  the  gentlonan  tmm 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jonss)  had  2  hours 
and  S9  minutes  of  general  debate  re- 
maining, and  the  gmtleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  IiATTA)  had  4  hours  and  13 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms). 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panrta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, as  we  proceed  on  the  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution,  to  inform  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  as  accurately  as 
possible  what  the  impact  of  their  votes 
will  be  in  terms  of  a  resolution  and  In 
terms  of  the  responsibilities  of  each  of 
the  Members. 

One  of  the  dangerous  aqiects  that 
has  developed  during  this  debate  on 
the  budget,  both  within  and  without 
the  House,  is  the  implication  that 
somehow  this  is  not  real,  that  these 
are  nebulous  targets,  that  they  will 
not  really  impact  on  the  committees 
or  on  the  Members  or.  for  that  mater, 
on  their  constituents:  that  stxnehow 
aU  of  this  can  be  avoided  down  the 
road.  If  you  believe  this,  you  are  not 
only  fooling  yourselves,  you  are  fool- 
ing the  American  people.  They  wlU 
not  tolerate  the  impression  that  we 
are  going  to  adopt  a  resolutitm  which 
is  not  business  as  usual,  and  then  un- 
dermine that  resolution  throu^  busi- 
ness-as-usual tactics  in  the  House. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  on  the 
Senate  dde.  for  example,  has  already 
added  $8.5  billion  to  the  farm  biU 
above  their  resolution.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  this  side  is  now 
commencing  woik  on  a  farm  Mil  and  is 
already  beginning  to  add  to  the  figures 
contained  in  the  resolution.  The  fact  is 
that  the  budget  resolution  has  a  tool 
to  force  compliance,  and  that  is  reomi- 
ciliation.  which  must  be  completed  by 
June  15. 

The  <»inmittee  resolution  provides 
for  $15.8  billi<m  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
ocnnmittees,  plus  $23.6  Mlli<m  to  be  re- 
solved through  the  apiHopriatimis 
process.  The  Latta  substitute  provides 
for  $36  bUlion.  all  inoorpOTated  In  rec- 
onrlilatlon,  to  be  Implement  by  June 
15  by  the  authorising  committees.  Hie 
same  amount  is  Involved  here. 

The  real  question  Is.  How  do  we  ac- 
complish It?  Do  we  put  It  all  In  reotm- 
dliatlon,  or  do  we  protect  part  of  It  in 
terms  of  the  appropriaticHis  process? 
That  is  a  very  important  questioa.  It  Is 
a  very  real  (luesUon  that  must  be  om- 
sidered  by  the  House.  The  purpose  of 
this  hour  is  to  explore  what  the 
Impact  of  the  reconciliation  on  author- 
izatitm  levels  as  well  as  on  legislative 
savings  wiU  be.  with  regard  to  various 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  9  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  db  la 
Garza),  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  \nthout  objec- 
tiiHi.  the  genOeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
OK  Lk  Garza)  is  recognised  toe  9  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ICr.  BB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  lentlenuui  from  Oallf ovnla, 
and  I  also  would  like  tooonmend  him. 
at  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, for  expreming  hla  ocmoem  to 
the  membcn  of  that  committee  aa  to 
the  thing  that  we  are  doing  today  as 
we  are  maridng  up  farm  legialatlon 
and  the  poaribfllty  that  what  we  do 
may  have  to  be— or  wUl  be— Impacted, 
whichever  route  we  take  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  of  decision 
on  the  flnt  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  fast  ap- 
proaches. It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
is  more  impntant  to  the  dedslon  of 
each  Member  than  an  understanding 
of  the  Impact  of  each  of  the  two  major 
proposals— the  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution and  the  so-called  Latta  substi- 
tute. I  want  you  to  be  aware,  there- 
fore, of  the  effect  that  each  of  these 
prtnioeals  would  have  on  the  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrtculture.  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
as  we  consider  these  matters,  that 
while  the  approach  differs,  each  of  the 
proposals  contemplates  a  reconcili- 
ation process  which  will  make  binding 
the  figures  contained  In  whichever 
budget  resolution  we  udopt.  Under 
eltho*  iMvposal.  the  result  on  agricula- 
tural  programs  will  be  direct  and  sub- 
stantlaL 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
would  direct  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  report  legislation  saving  $48  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $374  mil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1M2. 
The  Budget  Cmnmittee  recommends 
that  the  savings  in  budget  authority 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  impos- 
ing fees  upon  the  users  of  grain. 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  warehouse  inspec- 
tion services  which  have  heretofore 
been  fumtahed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  appropriated 
fun^ 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends 
that  the  savings  in  outlays  be  accom- 
plished by  legislation  imposing  user 
fees,  as  discussed  above,  $48  million: 
eliminating  a  waiver  of  interest  for  the 
fiiBt  year  on  loans  on  grain  in  the  pro- 
ducer owned  reserve,  $165  million; 
^11m'nBt'"g  the  emergency  feed  and 
the  farm  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
grama,  $100  million;  and  eliminating 
Interest  subsidies  on  certain  loans  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  $1 
minini  While  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee could  achieve  the  directives 
prescribed  by  the  Budget  C<Hnmlttee 
through  reductl<»is  In  other  programs. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  reconciliation 
process  would  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  agricultural  programs  and  pro- 
ducers. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  earlier  this 
year,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  out  and  the  Congress  adopt- 
ed legislation  repealing  a  scheduled 
Aprfl  Increase  In  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port level  which  resulted  in  savings  es- 


timated by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  be  $160  million  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  $86  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  direct 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  report 
savings  of  a  much  greater  magnitude 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  namely,  a  total  of 
$2,181  billion  in  spending  and  appro- 
priation authority  and  $2,487  billion  in 
outlays.  As  has  been  explained,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Latta  substitute  on  rec- 
onciliation is  different  from  that  in 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution  in 
that  Latta  mandates  reductions  in  au- 
thorisations as  well  as  in  entitlements, 
reductions  not  merely  for  fiscal  year 
1982  but  for  out  years.  It  mandates 
changes  in  permanent  legislation, 
usurping  the  authority  of  the  author- 
i^ng  committees.  We  believe  that  any 
reductions  of  this  nature  should  be  ac- 
complished through  the  appropriation 
process  and  not  through  a  reconcili- 
ation process  which  effectively  ousts 
the  authorizing  committees  from  their 
proper  role. 

The  Latta  substitute  furnishes  no 
guidance  with  respect  to  its  directives. 
However,  assuming  that  it  reflects  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  by  the 
administration,  we  believe  that  it  must 
contemplate  legislative  action  affect- 
ing the  following  programs. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  require 
reductions  in  spending  authority  of 
$255  million  and  in  related  outlays  of 
$709  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Since, 
as  we  understand  the  term,  direct 
spending  programs  within  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Agriculture  Committee  are 
those  carried  out  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  only 
savings  in  this  area  which  we  are  able 
to  identify  would  be  reductions  in  res- 
toration of  the  borrowing  authority  of 
the  Corporation  which  would  result  in 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  borrowing 
authority  available  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  Corporation's  programs. 
Achievement  of  savings  of  this  nature 
for  fiscal  year  1982  would,  in  our  opin- 
ion, require  legislation  reducing  the 
levels  of  price  support  for  a  number  of 
crops,  including  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
which  have  already  been  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculuture  and 
upon  which  the  farmers  of  America 
have  relied  in  conducting  their  1981 
production  operations.  Much  of  these 
crops  would  not  come  under  the  pro- 
gram until  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  reduction  in  outlays  could  be 
achieved  by  action  such  as  reduction 
in  dairy  price  supports  to  a  level  some- 
where between  65  and  68  percent  of 
parity— with  savings  estimates  ranging 
from  $286  to  $743  million— and  legisla- 
tion terminating  the  onergency  feed 
program.  $60  million. 

The  Latta  substitute  also  contem- 
plates action  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  of  $1,926  billion  and 
in  related  outlays  of  $1,778  billion. 
These  figures  relate  primarily,  as  we 


understand  it.  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Savings  of  $1.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  a  somewhat  similar 
amount  of  outlays  would  result  from 
primarily  legislative  and  some  admin- 
istrative program  changes  proposed  by 
the  administration.  The  food  stamp 
blU  expires  September  30,  1981.  Our 
committee  now  has  under  considera- 
tion as  part  of  the  farm  bill,  extension 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  sub- 
committee has  reported  a  bill  to  the 
full  committee  with  proposals  which 
would  make  considerable  savings  In 
the  program.  The  Latta  proposal  goes 
beyond  that  and  would  make  addition- 
al changes  that  would  faU  heavily  on 
the  needy.  The  balance  in  reduction  in 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays 
would  have  to  be  found  in  changes  in 
other  programs  within  the  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction,  such  as  imposition  of 
user  fees  and  cutbacks  in  other  USDA 
programs  which  operate  with  appro- 
priated f imds. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Latta  substi- 
tute would  impact  much  more  sharply 
than  would  the  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution on  American  agriculture,  as 
well  as  upon  low-Income  households  in 
need  of  food  assistance. 

I  must  also  point  out  that,  to  the 
extent  the  proposals  under  considera- 
tion apply  to  binding  figures  for  the 
out  years,  our  committee  forecasts  an 
acute  problem.  It  is  extremely  difficulc 
for  the  committee  to  make  meaningful 
and  accurate  estimates  of  the  fiscal 
needs  of  agricultural  programs  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  even  with  respect  to 
the  current  or  the  forthcoming  fiscal 
year.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  food  stamp  program,  inasmuch  as 
program  cost  is  heavily  affected  by 
factors  not  susceptible  to  accurate 
long-range  estimation,  such  as  the  rate 
of  unemployment  and  the  rate  of  in- 
flation as  reflected  in  the  cost  of  food. 
It  is,  in  short,  literally  impossible  for 
the  coounittee  to  make  meaningful  es- 
timates for  these  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  out  years.  A  process  which 
would  impose  ceilings  or  limitations 
for  the  out  years  upon  these  programs 
could  have  disastrous  results.  It  could 
well  make  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  for  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  to  insure  a 
healthy  and  productive  agricultural 
sector  capable  of  suppljring  the  food 
and  fiber  needs  not  only  of  this  Nation 
but  of  much  of  the  world. 

D  1345 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  M  LA  GARZA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  briefly. 

Mr.  FCTSER.  My  question.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  being  asked  because  I 
think  a  lot  of  people,  myself  included, 
have  a  problem  with  both  reconcili- 
ation and  this  budget  process.  I  notice 
that  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
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tee  has  acted  to  restore  the  dairy  sup- 
port that  the  House  voted  to  reduce. 
Now,  they  have  also  accepted  the 
budget. 

What  I  do  not  understand  Is,  how 
can  the  body  over  there  restore  those 
funds  and  at  the  same  time  be  sup- 
porting the  administration's  budget 
which  does  not  allow  for  those  funds? 
How  does  that  get  woi^ed  out? 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  speak  soon 
to  individual  Members  about  how  they 
reconcile  that  vote,  because  that  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  explain  here 
today.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  that  while 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  sup- 
ports the  administration,  they  have 
voted  additional  moneys  that  are  cov- 
ered in  the  legislation  they  supported. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  burden  the  Members 
further  except  to  make  this  statement, 
which  I  made  in  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  PrrsKK): 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  m«.Hng  up 
farm  legislation. 

I  have  given  the  Members  some  of 
the  figures,  but  we  have  to— and  here  I 
am  using  the  same  word— reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  that  what  we  do 
here  on  the  floor  is  going  to  Impact  on 
what  we  will  have  to  do  later  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  No  matter 
what  figives  we  used  for  now,  no 
matter  what  legislation  we  finally 
pass,  the  reconciliation  process  is 
going  to  give  us  a  figure  within  which 
we  have  to  accommodate  the  programs 
in  agriculture. 

My  explanation  to  the  Members 
here  is  that  they  should  look  very 
carefully  at  that,  because  the  impact 
of  what  we  do  here  will  be  such  that  it 
may  necessitate-^and  it  most  undoubt- 
edly will,  regardless  of  which  way  we 
go  or  what  we  do  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture— that  we  proceed  carefully 
in  determining  how  we  provide  for  the 
food  and  fiber  needed  not  only  for  our 
Nation  but  for  many  other  nations  of 
the  world.  

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Oxbmaiii). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  St  OxRMAiir)  is  recopiised 
for  8  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Latta  substitute,  like  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposals,  goes  beyond 
the  worthy  goal  of  trimming  waste, 
and  cuts  deep  into  the  heart  of  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  the  American 
people. 

Programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Banking  Committee  take  severe 
cuts  under  the  Lditta  substitute,  total- 
ing almost  $13  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1982.  $15  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $17.7  billion 


for  fiscal  year  1984.  Although  I  can  in- 
dicate the  general  magnitude  of  harm 
these  cuts  engender,  it  is  hard  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Latta  substitute  will 
mean  for  the  p^ogle  of  this  country. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment  as 
of  this  morning  have  neglected  to  tell 
this  committee  and  the  House  any- 
thing about  how  they  arrived  at  their 
numbers.  Before  we  can  be  expected  to 
even  consider  the  Latta  proposal  we 
must  demand  that  their  underlying 
economic  assiunptions  be  made  clear. 

For  instance,  what  level  of  inflation 
does  the  latta  substitute  presuppose; 
how  many  imemployed  people  do  they 
predict  will  result  from  their  proposal; 
will  the  economy  experience  any  real 
growth  in  ONP?  Without  knowing 
these  predictions,  and  how  they  were 
determined,  we  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est idea  whether  the  proposal  will  lead 
us  toward  f  uU  employment  and  low  in- 
flation, or  further  away  from  those 
goals,  than  we  now  are.  Thus,  expect- 
ing us  to  vote  for  the  Latta  proposal  is 
expecting  us  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
This  we  cannot  do.  The  destiny  of  our 
coimtry  and  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  people  are  too  Important  to  be 
left  to  guesses  and  fond  wishes. 

More  specifically,  the  Latta  sulisti- 
tute  does  not  give  us  any  hint  of  how 
the  authorizing  committees  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  desired  levels  of 
cuts.  Authorizing  committees  are  not 
simply  black  boxes  into  which  precon- 
ceived numbers  are  thrown,  and  out  of 
which  good  public  policy  is  supposed 
to  come.  Real  people  are  affected  by 
each  choice  we  make  here.  This  House 
must  demand  to  know  how  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Latta  substitute  expect  us 
to  make  these  cuts. 

The  Latta  substitute  represents  a 
significant  departure  from  the  current 
budget  process.  The  ramifications  of 
this  change  must  be  made  clear  from 
the  outset.  By  including  programs 
other  than  entitlement  or  quasi-enti- 
tlement  programs  in  its  reconciliation 
measure,  the  Latta  suljstitute  would 
do  serious  damage  to  the  role  of  the 
authorizing  committees  as  they  have 
developed  their  programs  over  time, 
and  as  envisioned  by  the  Congress  in 
developing  the  1974  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundment  Act. 

As  originally  conceived,  reconcili- 
ation was  designed  to  provide  a  means 
to  bring  already  enacted  spending  leg- 
islation in  line  with  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute in  its  reconciliation  measure  di- 
rects committees  to  enact  legislation 
that  effects  savings  for  years  beyond 
the  current  legislative  year.  The  Latta 
substitute  goes  far  beyond  the  proper 
function  of  reconciliation. 

Further,  the  Latta  substitute  would 
prevent  committees  which  have  devel- 
oped an  expertise  in  complex  policy 
areas  from  being  able  to  exercise  the 
necessary   oversight   required   to   re- 


spond in  a  timely  manner  to  eiimnging 
economic,  social,  and  otho-  conditions. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  level  of  sav- 
ings requhrd  for  fiscal  1983  and  1984 
under  the  Latta  substitute,  programs 
which  the  Congress  currently  author- 
izes on  an  annual  basis,  such  as  subsi- 
dized housing,  would  need  to  be  au- 
thorized on  a  multlyear  basis.  Yet. 
throughout  the  history  of  subsidised 
housing  pregiams.  the  Congress  has 
determined  that  it  can  only  effectively 
respond  to  the  volatile  nature  of  the 
housing  maiicet  and  to  changing  local 
needs  if  it  reauthorizes  these  programs 
on  an  annual  basis. 

For  example,  the  mix  between  newly 
constructed  and  existing  housing 
units,  which  is  a  critical  element  of 
that  funding  decision  for  subsidized 
housing,  must  be  determined  on  an 
annual  basis  if  the  Congress  is  to  ade- 
quately respond  to  changing  rental 
vacancy  rates  and  neighborhood  con- 
ditions within  local  communities.  Deci- 
sions concerning  the  level  of  funding 
and  the  niunber  of  units  assisted  are 
predicated  on  the  availability  and  type 
of  financing  which  the  marketplace 
can  provide.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
predict  this  over  a  multlyear  period, 
given  the  volatility  of  interest  rates, 
and  the  sensitivity  of  credit  availabil- 
ity to  the  changing  economy. 

Although  the  Latta  substitute  spon- 
sors fail  to  provide  committees  with 
any  reasonable  breakdown  of  how  cuts 
within  committee  Jurisdiction  should 
be  made,  the  House  wmiUng  Commit- 
tee has  assumed  that  they  would  re- 
semble the  cuts  proposed  in  some 
detaU  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  our  re- 
sponse is  made. 

I  will,  for  the  sake  of  time,  address 
only  the  largest  cuts  from  this  com- 
mittee; specifically,  those  from  subsi- 
dized housing,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  community  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

The  reductions  in  subsidized  housing 
contained  in  the  Latta  substitute 
would  have  a  tremendously  adverse 
impact  on  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  It 
could  result  in  a  40-percent  reduction 
of  subsidized  housing  units  funded 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  That  would 
be  as  many  as  300,(KX)  fewer  units. 
(Currently,  subsidized  housing  is  avail- 
able for  fewer  than  one-fifth  of  the 
eligible  poor  and  elderly.  Waiting  lists 
for  public  housing  in  some  areas  are  as 
long  as  8  years.  The  effect  of  the  Latta 
substitute  would  mean  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  poor  and  eldo-ly 
could  not  be  assisted. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  also  lead 
to  further  deterioration  of  the  exiting 
subsidized  housing  stock.  Last  year. 
Congress  provided  for  omprehensive 
modernization  of  the  existing  public 
housing  units.  These  units  represent 
over  $60  billion  in  Federal  investment. 
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Maar  are  ilkUnc  into  dec&y  and  dete- 
rtontlon.  The  LatU  mbatitute.  by 
tanitm  a  reducUoo  In  fundi  intended 
by  OoBCNM  to  deal  with  thli  moblem. 
would  thwart  etf orta  to  preeerve  our 
*»*-**'«g  reaoureea.  FalUnc  to  addreaa 
needed  improvementa  to  imbUc  houa- 
inc  now  will  lead  to  far  more  ooatly  ex- 
pendlturea  in  the  future. 

In  the  areaa  of  oommunity  and  eoo- 
nomie  devetopment  and  energy  conaer- 
vatten.  the  lAtta  aubatitute  would 
mean  that  the  community  develop- 
ment blO(A  grant  and  urban  develop- 
ment actkm  grant  programs,  as  well  as 
other  categorical  programs,  could  be 
reduced  by  as  mudi  aa  30  percent  over 
the  nest  3  years.  These  are  programs 
which  benefit  small  and  large,  niral 
and  urban  rommunlttrw  They  have 
T^******  our  communltlea  to  reclaim 
neighborhooda.  reatore  housing,  at- 
tract and  retain  jobs,  and  reduce  the 
energy  oosta  of  the  poor  and  the  elder- 
ly. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  elimi- 
nate completely  the  $300  million 
weathoiaatlon  grant  program— a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  so  helpful  to  the 
elderly  and  others  suffering  from  as- 
tronomically high  energy  costs. 

Under  the  urban  development  action 
grant  ivogram  alone,  an  average  of  6 
IMlvate  dollars  are  leveraged  for  every 
Fednal  dollar  expended.  Reductions 
of  the  magnitudes  proposed  by  the 
lAtta  substitute  in  these  programs  will 
drami^lcally  slow  the  progress  that 
haa  been  achieved  In  reclaiming  de- 
clining cities  and  towns,  and  in  en- 
abling growing  communities  to  contin- 
ue to  expand. 

Turning  now  to  the  substantial  cuts 
in  the  Export-Import  Bank's  direct 
lending  authority,  the  Senate  Budget 
Cotmmlttee  recommended  that  the 
Bank's  budget  authority  be  cut  by  $2.5 
bOUon  in  fiscal  year  1M2,  by  nearly  $4 
bOlkm  In  flacal  year  1983,  and  by  $5.3 
bfflian  in  flacal  year  1984. 

Frankly,  thia  ia  about  the  worst  time 
to  cut  back  cm  Rximhank  programs. 
This  country  is  In  the  midst  of  negoti- 
adoaa  with  other  coimtrles  aimed  at 
cutting  back  on  export  subsidies.  The 
moat  effective  clout  we  can  have  in 
pumilng  these  talks  to  proper  condu- 
slon  la  to  pursue  an  aggressive  export 
pranoUon  pcdicy  of  our  own.  Any- 
thing less  amounts  to  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Aa  we  reported  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee CO  March  20, 1961: 

This  redncUon  eould  have  m  rianlfkant 
detrtmanUl  ImiMct  on  n.&  exports,  snd  on 
U.8.  expoctinc  Industiies  which  compete 
with  fkmiaii  ejuwateii  benefiUnc  from 
highly  malbtkUmrA  expoft  credit  provided  by 
thair  guneimucnf.  Without  mmiwrahlf  Ex- 
«—''—*  asriatanee.  nme  UJB.  exporter!,  in 
pammlar  those  ptodurtng  high  teehnolofy 
and  large  easttal  goodi.  vfll  lose  export 
nles,  for  want  of  eompettttve  flnandnc  bn- 
|iiin»«iiiiit  Id  those  tndostrtas  will  suffer. 

In  addttkm  to  the  immediate  direct 
loaa  In  Jobs  we  must  consider  the  many 


small  subcontractors  which  would  lose 
buslnesa. 

Aside  fnxn  the  question  of  whether 
theae  cuts  are  wise,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  In- 
struct the  Banking  Committee  to  ap- 
prove leglalatlon  to  make  them  effec- 
tive. Under  current  law  the  committee 
sets  an  overall  ceiling  on  the  amounts 
of  loans,  guarantees  and  insurance 
that  can  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  The  Appropriations  Committee, 
then,  sets  ceilings  on  the  amount  of 
new  ctunmltments  that  can  be  made  In 
any  1  year.  There  is  no  appropriation 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  since 
these  figxires  are  a  function  of  the 
Bank's  cash  flow,  loan  disbursements, 
and  repayments.  If  the  Latta  substi- 
tute is  adopted,  the  Ranking  Commit- 
tee would  have  to  enact,  for  each  of  3 
fiscal  years,  ceilings  on  new  Eximbank 
activity  and  predict  what  effect  those 
ceilings  would  have  on  the  Bank's 
actual  cash  flow.  This  may  be  imixMsi- 
ble;  and  if  not,  it  would  simply  dupli- 
cate the  work  now  done  annually  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  have  picked  out  the  largest  cuts 
from  which  our  country  and  citizens 
will  suffer  under  the  Senate  budget 
resolution,  and  presumably  under  the 
proposed  Latta  substitute.  It  would  be 
easy  to  continue  down  the  list  of 
unwise  cuts,  from  the  national  con- 
siuner  cooperative  bank  through  the 
solar  bank  and  on  to  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  time  to  discuss  each  in  detail  at 
this  moment. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  and 
the  Nation,  however,  should  know 
that  the  House  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  intends  to 
investigate  the  ramifications  of  all 
budget  cuts  suggested  to  it  in  a  timely 
but  thorough  manner.  The  people  de- 
serve no  less.  We  ask  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  Latta  bill  make  clear  to  us,  and 
the  Nation,  the  assumptions  and  pre- 
dicted effects  of  their  substitute  biU. 

a  1400 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howabd). 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  HowABO)  is  recognised  for  10  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bir.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
heavy  responsibility  has  been  laid  on 
all  of  us  In  this  Chamber  today.  In  the 
name  of  budgetary  restraint,  we  are 
called  upon  to  defer  and  even  disman- 
tle a  broad  range  of  Federal  programs 
long  regarded  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  society. 

But  t>ef  ore  we  come  to  a  decision  on 
these  proposals.  I  beUeve  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  examine  most  carefully 
the  mechanism  that  has  been  offered 
for  arriving  at  that  decision:  The  rec- 
onciliation process. 


The  Members  should  understand 
clearly  that,  if  this  mechanism  is  ac- 
cepted on  this  issue,  it  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant and.  I  submit,  unfortunate 
impact  on  the  way  in  which  Congress 
legislates,  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  formulating  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act,  the  reconciliation  concept 
was  suggested  by  Charles  Schultze, 
who  proposed  that  Congress  "use  the 
same  method  for  finalizing  its  budget 
as  is  used  by  the  Ibcecutive  Branch." 
The  legislative  history  also  supports 
the  position  that  reconciliation  was  in- 
tended to  implement  the  determina- 
tions made  in  the  second,  or  final, 
budget  resolution  for  a  fiscal  year. 

But  that  was  not  the  case  last  year— 
the  first  time  reconciliation  was  imple- 
mented on  the  spending  side— nor  is  it 
the  situation  this  year.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  in  these  unprec- 
edented economic  times.  Reconcili- 
ation is  a  necessary  procedure.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  inclusion  of  rec- 
onciliation in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion significantly  diminishes  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees for  making  policy  decisions  in 
a  meaningful  fashion.  It  precludes 
meaningful  analysis.  Forecloses 
debate,  imposes  serious  time  con- 
straints, and  serves  to  undermine, 
rather  than  strengthen,  the  overaU 
legislative  and  budget  processes. 

If  it  is  the  decision  of  Congress  to 
reduce  Federal  spending,  then  so  be  it. 
But  I  do  not  beUeve  the  mechanism 
for  that  decision  should  be  reconcili- 
ation in  the  first  budget  resolution. 
Nor  should  reconciliation  in  any 
spending  resolution  call  for  spending 
reductions  in  the  outyears.  Neither  ap- 
proach is  contemplated  by  the  Budget 
Act.  Reconciliation  was  designed  to 
bring  spending  in  line  with  the  budget 
ceiling  for  a  particular  year,  not 
future  years.  Section  310  of  the 
Budget  Act  is  clear  on  this,  as  is  sec- 
tion 301(BX2),  which  specifically 
limits  reconciliation  "To  the  enact- 
ment of  spending  legislation  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year." 

We  can  achieve  the  reductions  nec- 
essary in  fiscal  years  1982-84  by  lower- 
ing the  total  budget  ceilings  for  those 
years  when  we  enact  the  budget  reso- 
lutions. Attempting  to  force  those  re- 
ductions now,  prior  to  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  those  years, 
does  violence  to  the  Budget  Act  and 
robs  Congress  of  the  flexibility  it  must 
have  if  Federal  spending  is  to  be  con- 
trolled and  sound  fiscal  policy 
achieved. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  directed  the  Senate  committees  to 
cut,  through  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess, authorization  as  well  as  direct 
spending  programs.  In  some  cases,  this 
involves  reductions  in  programs  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  authorized.  In  aU 
cases,  it  involves  matters  which  fall 
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within  the  spending  Jiirladlction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and 
should  not  under  the  Budget  Act.  be 
targeted  for  reduction  by  the  author- 
ising committees.  I.  for  one.  hope  that 
this  House  would  resist  any  movonent 
in  this  direction  in  the  upcoming  con- 
ference on  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  primary 
purpoaes  of  the  Budget  Act  was  to 
fashion  a  process  whereby  the  author- 
ization and  u>propriation  committees 
would  make  spending  and  fiscal  deci- 
sions in  an  orderly  and  meaningful 
manner.  However,  that  is  not  the  situ- 
ation we  see  today,  nearly  7  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Budget  Act. 
Recognizing  this,  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  to  begin  work  on 
making  the  budget  process  an  even 
more  useful  exercise  by  reaffirming 
the  intended  role  of  the  authorizing 
committees.  In  talking  to  other  Mem- 
bers, I  know  that  there  is  great  inter- 
est in  doing  so,  and  I  am  committed  to 
working  with  aU  Members  to  insure 
the  success  of  that  effort 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
address  the  issues  contained  in  the  so- 
called  Oramm-Latta  substitute  which 
are  of  concern  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation:  the 
funding  levels  assiuied  for  some  of 
our  major  program  areas  and  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  given  to  our 
Ck>mmittee. 

With  respect  to  public  works  issues, 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  differs 
from  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion in  three  specific  program  areas: 
urban  mass  transit  operating  subsi- 
dies, ADAP,  and  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration. 

In  function  400,  Transportation,  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  reduces  the 
administration's  proposals  for  mmat 
transit  operating  subsidies  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  $260  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $130  million  in  outlays 
through  acceleration  of  the  phaseout 
for  these  subsidies.  Conversely,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
while  assuming  the  President's  spend- 
ing level  for  fiscal  year  1982.  rejects 
the  phaseout  and  proposes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  an  additional  $400  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $200  million  in 
outlays,  and,  for  fiscal  year  1984.  $750 
million  hi  budget  authority  and  $500 
million  in  outlays. 

In  function  450,  Community  and  Re- 
gional Development,  the  Oramm-lAtta 
substitute  restores,  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  $100  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $12  million  in  outlays  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  EDA  de- 
velopment, loan,  and  other  grant  pro- 
grams. It  goes  on.  however,  to  assume 
its  termination  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution assumes  for  fiscal  year  1982  a 
fimding  level  of  $350  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $100  million  in  outlays, 
with  sufficient  funding  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984. 
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The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  also  as- 
sumes the  administration's  figures  for 
ADAP:  $450  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $324  million  in  budget  authority 
for  the  Airport  Trust  fimd's  facilities 
and  equipment  program.  The  Budget 
Committee  assumed  in  its  resolution 
$750  million  and  $400  million,  respec- 
tively, for  these  programs. 

In  aU  three  instances.  I  believe  that 
the  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
more  accurately  strikes  a  balance  be- 
tween spending  cuts  and  program 
needs. 

Of  equal  concern  to  me  is  the  recon- 
ciliation directive  contained  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

Unlike  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution, it  directs  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  to 
achieve  cuts  in  authorizations  as  weU 
as  spending— a  practice  which  I  have 
ah-eady  indicated  has  raised  a  number 
of  concerns  on  the  Senate  side.  In  ad- 
dition, it  imposes  on  our  committee  an 
almost  impossible  task,  to  address  by 
Jime  IS — one  short  month  away— leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  EDA.  regional 
commission,  highway  safety,  mami 
transit  operating  subsidies,  FMeral-aid 
highways,  EPA  construction  grants, 
TVA.  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  project  construction  grants. 

Just  in  the  area  of  highwasrs  for  ex- 
ample, it  must  be  said  that  it  has 
always  been  our  committee's  intention 
to  undertake  next  year  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  whole  Federal-aid 
highway  program. 

How  are  we  to  address  in  1  month 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  this  pro- 
gram, or  any  other,  and  really  do  jus- 
tice to  the  legislative  process?  To  do 
so,  I  submit,  would  turn  the  dream  the 
President  spoke  of  last  Tuesday  eve- 
ning into  a  nightmare. 

I  do  not  challenge  the  immediate 
need  for  restraint  in  this  budget.  I  ask 
only  that  in  making  our  decisions  we 
use  a  little  discretion.  We  have  an 
enormous  capital  investment  in  the 
American  economic  structure  that 
cannot  and  must  not  be  sacrificed  for 
illusory,  short-term  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  precisely  because 
I  share  the  President's  vision  of  a  revi- 
talized, reindustrialized  America  that  I 
urge  continued  adequate  funding  for 
the  public  works  programs  in  which  so 
much  of  our  national  treasiue  has 
been  invested. 

Reductions  across  the  whole  range 
of  Federal  activities  may  indeed  be 
necessary  at  this  time,  but  they  should 
not  fall  di^roportionately  upon  the 
very  programs  on  which  rests  all  hope 
of  long-term,  lasting  economic  stabU- 
ity. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  do  its  job 
without  a  functioning  system  of  public 
highways,  airports  and  airways,  mass 
transit,  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  a 
host  of  other  services  which  govern- 
ment alone  can  provide. 
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But  the  sad  truth  is  that  this  omi- 
plex  system  is  breaking  down  today 
because  we  have  faOed  to  protect  our 
capital  investment.  Today,  our  fund- 
ing of  public  works,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product,  is  less  that 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1965. 

The  IntersUte  Highway  Syston. 
now  almost  OHnpleted  after  25  yean 
and  some  $80  billion  of  public  money. 
is  wearing  out  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
paired. Just  about  1  in  every  10  miles 
of  the  system  is  in  need  of  immediate 
resurfacing— and  that  is  the  very  best 
of  our  highways. 

Bridges  all  over  the  country  are  col- 
lapsing. Sewers  and  water  lines  are 
rotting  away.  City  transit  systems  are 
breaking  down.  Billions  of  doUara  in 
coal  for  export  pUe  up  in  antiquated 
seaports,  and  our  airports  are  congest- 
ed almost  beyond  belief  for  lack  of  de- 
velopment funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  this  Congress  will  accept  as  its 
public  works  policy:  "Build  it  and 
Forget  it." 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  in- 
vested their  toU  and  treasure  in  the 
public  works  foundations  of  our  econo- 
my. It  is  up  to  the  Congress  now  to 
protect  that  investment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  our  EconcHuic  De- 
velopment Subnmunlttee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ohebstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  made 
an  eloquent  statement  on  the  need  to 
continue  to  replace  the  Nation's  infra- 
structure and  on  the  need  to  retain 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  other  programs  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  the  gentleman  so 
ably  chairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  reconciliation  provisions 
of  the  Oramm-Latta  proposal  amount 
to  an  abdication  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution 
toward  the  budget  and  toward  the  pro- 
grams over  which  we  have  Jurisdiction. 
It  is  simply  a  rubber  stamp  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program.  It  severs  Con- 
gress from  its  own  indepoidait  Judg- 
ment on  the  individual  programs 
under  Jiirisdlctlon  of  our  various  com- 
mittees. 

The  President  has  called  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to  a 
program  of  fiscal  restraint  and  we 
have  reqx>nded  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  budget  reductbms 
and  the  Subccmunittee  on  Eccmomic 
Develc^Nnoit  which  I  chair  has  re- 
duced the  budget  for  economic  devel- 
opment 70  percent  below  the  authori- 
zation level  and  40  percent  below  the 
current  year  ain>roprlatlon  level,  but 
Oramm-Latta  with  reconciliation 
instructions- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  PANKXTA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  1  addtUonal  minute  to  the  gen- 
tteman  tram  New  Jetaey. 

Mr.  OBKR8TAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OBBR8TAR.  Reconciliation 
under  Oramm-Latta  for  EDA  and  the 
Appaladiian  Regional  Commlwrion 
and  the  multi-State  redonal  commls- 
skm  procrama  means  no  program  for 
next  year  and  the  f  oUowlng  years.  It 
means  that  these  iirocrams  are  sunset- 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  1982  fiscal  year. 
That  is  not  a  way  of  legislating.  That 
Is  simply  abdicating  independent  judg- 
ment of  this  legislatiye  body  to  that 
group  down  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  That  Is  not  the  way 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  oper- 
ate. 

In  considering  the  budget  resolution 
this  week,  the  House  faces  a  difflctilt 
and  impcHTtant  task  which  will  have  an 
Impact  not  only  on  Ooveminent 
fp*"«*faig.  the  role  of  Oovemment.  and 
budgetary  matters,  but  also  on  the  re- 
spmwlbility  of  Congress  to  make 
spending  decisions  and  establish  prior- 
ities which  affect  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  budget  resolution  as  reported 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee  Is  a 
reoMusible  and  pragmatic  re^Mnse  to 
curbing  Federal  spending  and  main- 
tailing  a  careful  balance  between  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  responsibility 
to  curb  inflation.  As  part  of  the  budg- 
etary process,  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees will  be  asked  to  make  savings  in 
budget  authority  through  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  The  committee  bill 
recogniiwi  the  need  for  multlyear 
planning  by  requiring  committees  to 
make  cutbacks  in  budget  authority 
which  will  lessen  the  spending  impact 
and  the  outlay  of  Federal  funds  for 
fiscal  yean  1983  and  1984. 

I  am  most  concerned  about  the  use 
and.  I  believe,  abuse  of  the  reconcili- 
ation process  as  included  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  which  has 
been  embraced  by  the  administration. 

The  budget  process,  as  envisioned  in 
the  Budget  Act.  was  designed  to  give 
Congress  greater  reqwnslbility  and 
authartty  over  the  budget.  Oramm- 
Latta  makes  a  travesty  of  this  goal. 
Not  (mly  would  its  passage  represent 
an  abdication  of  the  legislative  re^on- 
sOiUlty  of  authorizing  committees,  but 
also  a  surrender  of  our  flexibility  and 
independence  to  the  Executive 
Branch.  Because  Oramm-Latta  so 
closely  mirrors  the  administration's 
proposal,  it  is  really  asking  Congress 
to  merely  rubber  stamp  the  adminis- 
tration's budget,  rather  than  exerdse 
our  own  independent  Judgment. 

The  ImplleatkHis  of  this  reconcHi- 
atlon  travesty  are  awesome,  and  set  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  future  years. 
Uwt  year  the  reconciliation  process 
sddrMsed  cmly  entitlement  programs, 
those   that   mandate   spending.   This 


year.  Oramm-Latta  would  override  the 
Jurisdictions  of  all  authorising  com- 
mittees. Will  the  executive  branch 
next  year  send  up  its  own  reconcili- 
ation blU.  for  Congress  to  Introduce 
"by  request"  and  then  pass  without 
question? 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibilities now.  there  will  very  soon 
be  no  role  for  authorizing  commit- 
tees—either to  initiate  needed  pro- 
grams, or  manage  existing  ones. 

The  budget  figures  for  our  own 
Public  Works  Committee  tell  the 
story.  The  Oramm-Latta  proposal  has 
the  cimiulative  effect  of  requiring  tne 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  to  cut  $10  billion  from  Its 
programs  over  the  next  three  years, 
with  resulting  heavy  legislative  as  well 
as  dollar  damage  to  all  programs 
under  our  Jurisdiction.  Such  cuts  rep- 
resent not  simply  modification  of 
spending  levels,  but  would  mandate 
repeal  of  numerous  entire  programs. 

This  proposal  goes  beyond  cutting 
Federal  spending  and  requiring  the 
authorizing  committee  to  make  deci- 
sions to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  actually  destroys  the  potential 
for  the  Congress  to  respond  to 
changes  in  the  economy  or  changes  in 
needs  which  might  take  place  in  1983 
and  1984. 

This  proposal  has  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying the  entire  structure  and  the 
authorities  for  key  Job  creating  and 
economic  stimulus  programs.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  Job  needs  which  we  will  be 
facing  in  the  mid-1980's.  However,  if 
we  follow  the  reconciliation  process 
instructions  of  this  proposal,  we  are 
expected  to  assimie  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  economic  recovery,  economic 
prosperity  and  full  employment  in 
1983  and  1984.  As  much  as  we  all 
might  hope  that  that  will  be  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  irresponsible  to  lock  ouselves 
Into  a  budget  in  mld-1981  based  on 
this  prophesy. 

Effective  Oovemment  programs  re- 
quire constant  budgetary  review  and 
program  adjustments  to  see  that  they 
are  appropriate.  This  is  why  we  have 
an  annual  budget  process,  and  that  is 
why  we  have  authorizing  committees, 
appropriations  committees  and  budget 
committees.  Let  us  not  destroy  this 
critical  balance  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
swift  and  bold  budgetary  action. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  inflexibil- 
ity of  the  Oramm-Latta  reconciliation 
would  cripple  Congress  ability  to  re- 
spond to  changing  economic  condi- 
tions, let  us  take  the  Economic  Devel- 
otnnent  Administration  which  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Public 
Woiks  Subcommittee  on  Ekxinomic  De- 
velopment, which  I  chair. 

The  administration  has  frozen  all 
Job-creating  programs  under  JSDA, 
submitted  a  rescission  of  all  remaining 
EDA  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
has  requested  only  doseout  fiuxUng 


for  1982.  They  are  now  in  the  process 
of  dismantling  the  agency. 

The  administration-backed  reconcili- 
ation, unlike  the  Budget  Committee's 
measure,  asks  us  to  acquiesce  in  virtu- 
al termination  of  EDA  now.  during  the 
first  week  of  May  1981.  and  legislative- 
ly sunset  the  agency  at  the  end  of 
1982.  We  are  asked  to  reduce  EDA  far 
below  its  viable  level,  today,  when  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  condi- 
tions the  economy  will  be  in  6  months 
from  now,  much  less  next  year. 

Our  committee  has  argued  that  even 
under  the  best  of  economic  conditions, 
not  all  areas  of  the  country  will  bene- 
fit equally  from  the  hoped  for  recov- 
ery. 

There  is  great  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  this  Nation's  foremost 
economists  that  the  admlnlstraition's 
assumptions  are  sound. 

It  is  at  least  as  likely  that  imemploy- 
ment  will  still  be  high  next  year,  as- 
suredly in  certain  regions  if  not  across 
the  Nation.  And.  while  I  do  not  want 
to  sound  like  a  prophet  of  doom,  it  is 
also  possible  that  next  year's  statisis- 
tics  will  closely  resemble  the  current 
ones.  Or,  they  could  be  worse. 

At  this  time  next  year,  if  Congress 
adopts  the  administration-backed  rec- 
onciliation, there  will  be  no  EDA; 
there  will  be  no  agency,  no  institution, 
and  no  people  to  administer  any  new 
programs  Congress  may  decide  are 
needed.  The  full  two  decades  of  eco- 
nomic development  experience  and  ex- 
pertise embodies  in  EDA;  the  skilled, 
knowledgeable  professionals  not  at  the 
desks,  wlU  be  gone.  There  are  virtuaUy 
Irreplaceable  national  assets. 

At  this  time  next  year,  should  the 
need  arise.  Congress  will  not  have  the 
time  to  write  new  programs,  recreate 
an  agency,  hire  and  train  comparable 
professionals,  to  rescue  the  coimtry 
from  economic  stagflation. 

It  makes  eminently  better  sense,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  keep  EIDA's  staff  and 
programs  ready  to  respond  to  next 
year's  needs. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  me  cite 
the  experience  under  the  criticized  but 
definitely  effective  Local  Public  Works 
program. 

Congress  enacted  the  Local  Public 
Works  Capital  Development  and  In- 
vestment Act  in  1976.  During  the  6- 
week  application  period.  EDA's  region- 
al offices  received  ^proximately 
25.000  ^plications  totaling  more  than 
$24  billion.  By  early  February  1977, 
EDA  had  approved  more  than  2,000 
projects.  By  E>ecember  31.  1977,  con- 
struction was  underway  or  completed 
on  every  one  of  those  projects,  and  on 
85  percent  of  the  8.555  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  second  round  of 
LPW. 

LPW  had  its  faults,  but  thanks  to 
the  fact  that  EX>A  was  there  to  admin- 
ister the  program,  needed  projects 
were  i4>proved.  money  was  allocated 
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and  thousands  of  people  were  put  to 
woili  In  less  than  12  months. 

Whether  future  economic  conditions 
will  require  that  kind  of  heroic  effort, 
or  simply  an  increase  in  funding  for 
EDA's  regular  programs;  or  any  other 
type  of  jobKTeatlng  programs  Con- 
gress may  in  the  near  future  decide 
are  necessary,  we  must  have  an  admin- 
istrative structure  and  a  staff,  to  carry 
those  programs  out. 

To  tie  Congress  hands  now,  on  May 
1.  1981;  to  close  out  now  all  possibility 
of  response  to  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions in  future  years,  is  foolhardy. 

Once  the  administration's  program 
has  had  a  chance  to  prove  Itself;  once 
the  entire  Nation— not  Just  certain  re- 
gions—is on  the  road  to  recovery,  it 
may  make  sense  to  close  out  Job-creat- 
ing programs. 

Now  the  administration  is  asking 
Congress  to  gamble  the  livelihoods  of 
countless  Americans  on  an  imtried  and 
somewhat  dubious  proposition. 

This  is  a  gamble  I  urge  this  House  to 
reject. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  in  behalf  of  these  vital  eco- 
nomic development  programs  that 
should  not  absolutely  be  killed,  as  the 
Oramm-Latta  proposal  would  do.  be- 
cause they  are  so  very,  very  necessary. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  or  have  any 
interest  in  that  to  look  over  this 
Oramm-Latta  proposal  very  seriously, 
because  you  can  Just  about  forget 
about  that  if  this  Oramm-Latta  pro- 
posal goes  through. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pnucms).  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized  for  6  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  in  the 
firm  conviction  that,  whatever  way 
the  House  votes  on  this  first  budget 
resolution,  whatever  amendment  is 
adopted,  we  are  about  to  inflict  great 
damage  upon  this  country. 

Clearly,  we  have  fixed  our  sights 
upon  a  balanced  budget— not  this  year, 
not  next  year,  but  somewhere  down 
the  road  in  the  uncertain  future. 

Some  in  the  country  and  the  Cm- 
gress  have  allowed  Uiemselves  to  be 
convinced  that  the  road  to  that  goal 
must  be  blasted  throu^  the  vitals  of 
some  of  the  greatest  social  programs 
ever  devised.  They  have  accepted  pri- 
orities that  do  not  include  education 
for  disadvantaged  children,  do  not  in- 
clude nutrition  for  the  school  age  p<H>- 
ulatlon  of  America,  and  do  not  include 


training  for  thousands  of  young 
people  who  will  not  otherwise  find 
their  way  into  productive  Jobs  and 
contributing  citizenship. 

In  my  Judgment,  they  are  shaving 
away  the  promise  of  the  Nation's 
future  to  make  good  the  political  slo- 
gans of  today. 

I  want  to  see  a  balanced  budget  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  House. 
But  I  do  not  think  our  economic  situa- 
tion is  so  desperate  that  we  must  buy 
it  at  the  cost  of  an  imbalanced  and  un- 
stable country  in  the  years  ahead. 
That  is  precisely  the  course  upon 
which  we  are  embarking  this  week,  if 
we  do  not  reverse  our  field  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Notwithstanding  my  disagreement 
with  the  premise  underlying  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today,  I  realize  that  in 
this  democratic  fonmi  we  must  choose 
between  alternatives.  Even  if  Tweedle- 
dee  is  only  marginally  better  than 
Tweedle-dum,  we  are  obligated  to 
make  that  distinction  in  our  votes. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  for  more 
than  three  decades,  and  its  chairman 
for  14  years.  I  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  some  great  programs  in  those 
twin  fields  from  idea  to  field  imple- 
mentation. Some  have  been  great  from 
the  start,  and  others  have  become 
great  only  through  substantial  amend- 
ment. Others  have  been  disappointing 
in  their  effectiveness.  But  all  of  them 
have  been  sincerely  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  life  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Today.  I  want  to  discuss  the  impact 
of  this  budget  resolution  on  some  of 
those  programs  within  the  purview  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  to  suggest  which  of  the  pending 
viable  amendments  would  be  better 
than  the  others. 

KUlfXIITAHT  AHD  SSCOHDAXT  EDUCATIOH 

I  am  convinced  that  our  citizens  will 
be  most  unhappy  with  the  results  if 
we  go  along  with  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute.  By  encompassing  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  cut  25  percent  from 
elementary  and  secondaiV  education, 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  would 
bring  about  a  host  of  adverse  effects 
for  our  schools.  These  effects  were 
powerfully  docimiented  in  our  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  the  Reagan  budget 
proposals. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  be- 
lieve the  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
should  be  defeated. 

The  first  reason  is  economic.  Stated 
simply,  there  is  virtually  no  chance 
that  long-term  recovery  can  be  accom- 
plished by  proposals  that  hamper  the 
Nation's  ci^Mibility  to  invest  in  the 
human  capital  created  by  education. 

If  we  drastically  reduce  our  educa- 
tion programs  in  IMl.  what  wHl  be  the 
long  term  costs  to  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments  in  1985.  or  1991. 
or  2000?  Looking  at  the  issue  in  purely 
economic  terms,  the  costs  of  remedial 


education  for  the  older  student,  unem- 
plojrment  beneflts  for  untrained  work- 
ers, or  welfare  for  illiterate  adults  are 
far  greater  than  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
tures for  our  existing  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

Just  let  me  give  an  example.  Our 
committee  received  data  showing  that 
for  every  $2  in  Federal  education 
money  to  school  districts  that  is  saved. 
it  will  cost  at  least  $1  more  in  unon- 
plojrment  compensation  due  to  teacher 
layoffs.  Is  this  economically  sound? 

And.  we  heard  testimony  from  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates that  if  all  the  President's  pro- 
posed cuts  are  adopted,  the  annual 
rate  for  Inflation  would  still  be  barely 
a  fifth  of  1  percentage  point  lower  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

Second.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  equity  of  these  cutbacks.  L 
of  course,  recognize  the  need  to  con- 
trol Federal  t^iending.  But  I  am  also 
convinced  that  education  is  being  tar- 
geted for  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
cuts.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
education  is  being  asked  to  take  34 
percent  of  the  proposed  outlay  sav- 
ings, although  it  makes  up  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget.  In  fact,  70 
percent  of  the  budget  is  not  being 
touched  at  all. 

Moreover,  there  has  bem  no  at- 
tempt to  parcel  out  cutbadu  according 
to  the  merits  of  individual  programs. 
For  example,  all  recent  evaluations 
have  demonstrated  that  the  title  I  pro- 
gram for  disadvantaged  childrai 
under  the  EDementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  a  substaqtial 
impact  on  students'  achievement.  Tet. 
this  program  is  slated  for  a  25-percait 
cut  by  the  President. 

Thhtl.  the  testimony  we  received 
from  parents,  students,  business 
people  and  educators  shows  that  there 
is  no  question  the  policies  embodied 
by  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  will 
have  a  substantial  cost  in  human 
terms.  For  example,  according  to  the 
administration's  own  budget  docu- 
ments, thdr  proposed  cutbacks  for 
Utle  L  ESEA.  result  in  1.38  milli<m 
fewer  disadvantaged  children  being 
served.  Apparently,  the  Oramm-lAtta 
prc^xments  are  telling  us  that  what 
happens  to  these  children  who  will 
lose  compensatory  edueatkm  services 
is  not  important.  And  this  is  Just  tor 
one  program.  Similar  losses  of  services 
to  handlcaiwed,  migrant.  limited-Eng- 
lish speaking  and  other  needy  groups 
are  a  certainty  under  this  fwoposaL 

Fourth,  I  am  concerned  about  some 
of  the  details  of  the  administration's 
proposals.  For  one  thing,  the  timing  is 
unsound.  The  majority  of  the  cuts  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  scheduled  to  take  effect  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  which  would  affect  this  up- 
craning  school  year.  In  many  sdiool 
districts,  budgets  have  already  been 
set,   teacher  contracts  have  already 
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been  aoivoved.  tax  rates  have  already 
been  detennined  for  the  upomlng 
■cliool  year.  TD  hand  down  a  3S-per- 
oent  cutback  in  Federal  funding  a  few 
months  before  the  school  year  will 
throw  these  local  districts  Into  finan- 
cial disarray. 

Another  aspect  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  that  concerns  me  is 
their  recommendation  to  consolidate 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
proframs.  The  administration  is  argu- 
taie  that  a  consolidation  will  help 
offset  a  large  part  of  these  cutbacks 
by  reducing  administrative  costs.  Yet. 
the  OAO  tells  us  that  the  average  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  categorical  edu- 
cation program  is  only  4  percent.  Even 
if  we  assume  consolidation  would 
offset  the  administrative  costs,  (a 
questionable  assumption,  at  best),  this 
4  percent  would  hardly  soften  the 
impact  of  a  25-percent  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
would  oppose  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. I  Just  do  not  think  the  savings 
for  elonentary  and  seomdary  educa- 
tion is  worth  the  woeful  price  we  must 
otherwise  pay. 

CBOJt  wuTunoii 

In  mirroring  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic plan,  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute is  recommending  a  $2.3  billion  or 
43  percent  cut  in  child  nutrition  for 
fiscal  year  1M2. 

The  severity  of  this  cut  will  end  the 
school  lunch  program  in  thousands  of 
schools  across  the  country.  It  will  also 
mean  a  total  elimination  of  other 
viable  nutrition  programs  by  the  be- 
ginning of  our  next  school  year. 

In  alining  Itself  with  the  administra- 
tion, the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  sup- 
ports the  administration's  contention 
that  whOe  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
not  in  the  business  of  subsidizing 
lunches  for  middle-income  children.  It 
is  not  turning  its  back  on  the  truly 
needy. 

I  Just  have  two  or  three  points: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  benefactor  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  A  large  percent 
of  support  m<«iey  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  comes  from  the  60  cents 
that  Uie  middle  income  child  pajrs 
each  day  for  a  school  lunch.  A  smaller 
percentage  comes  from  the  State 
match  that  is  based  solely  on  the 
number  of  Federal  dollars  spent  in 
supptvt  of  school  lunches  for  middle- 
tnoome  children. 

Under  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 
schools  stand  to  lose  the  40  cent  Fed- 
eral subsidy  for  the  middle-income  stu- 
dent's participation  and  any  State 
matching  dollars  they  now  receive. 
Schotds  report  that  in  order  to  recoup 
these  losses,  the  price  of  a  school 
lunch  wHl  double  next  year. 

This  means  that  the  14.2  million 
children  that  pay  60  cents  this  year 
will  have  to  pay  $1.25  next  year.  Did 
someone  say  this  budget  resolution 
alms  to  cure  inflation? 


Many  of  these  so-called  middle- 
income  children  are  from  families  with 
incomes  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000.  Next  year  a  family  of  4  earn- 
ing $20,000  will  have  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $234  in  lunch  moneys. 

Compare  this  to  the  tax  cut  of  $134 
that  this  family  will  receive  under  the 
Oramm-lAtta  proposal.  Simple  math- 
ematics teU  you  that  these  working 
parents  would  fare  better  with  subsi- 
dised lunches. 

If  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  ad- 
heres strictly  to  the  administration, 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Oraioi  and  lir. 
Latta,  would  also  assure  the  public 
that  their  proposal  wiU  not  harm  the 
truly  needy. 

Based  on  USD  A  figures,  every  1«  cut 
in  the  school  lunch  subsidy  means  a  1- 
percent  drop  in  participation.  The 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  eliminates 
the  39.S«  subsidy  for  middle-income 
children.  Based  on  the  direct  propor- 
tion. 40  percent  or  6.8  million  middle- 
income  children  will  drop  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program  next  year. 

The  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  views  this  as  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  and  anticipates  40.000 
schools  closing  their  lunch  programs 
next  year  because  of  the  sharp  decline 
of  middle-income  participation.  What 
will  happen  to  the  millions  of  poor 
children  that  are  enrolled  in  these 
schools?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
neither  the  administration's  proposal 
nor  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  have 
a  "safety  net"  provision  protecting 
these  truly  needy. 

There  are  other  proposals  included 
in  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  that 
adversely  affect  the  poor. 

Approximately  1  million  children 
who  come  from  families  with  incomes 
between  $10,000  to  $15,000  wiU  have  to 
pay  300  percent  more  for  a  school 
lunch  next  year. 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  will  cut 
the  WIC  program  by  30  percent  forc- 
ing 700,000  low-income,  infants  and 
children  with  documented  health 
problems  out  of  the  program. 

Studies  have  proven  that  the  WIC 
program  significantly  reduces  the  inci- 
dence of  low  birth  weight  babies, 
anemia  and  infant  mortality.  We  have 
conclusive  evidence  showing  that  this 
program  is  cost-effective  in  terms  of 
reducing  Federal  costs  for  medicaid, 
special  education  and  disability  pay- 
ments down  the  road. 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  in- 
cludes cuts  aimed  at  the  child  care 
food  program.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment pays  out  very  little  to  make  day 
care  affordable  to  working  mothers. 
The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  will  ef- 
fectively drive  the  day  costs  up  so 
many  working  mothers  wiU  have  to 
quit  their  jobs  and  be  forced  on  wel- 
fare in  order  to  stay  home  with  their 
children. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  set- 
tled on  $1  billion  or  21  percent  cut  in 


chUd  nutrition.  This  Is  significantly 
less  than  the  $2.3  billion  as  proposed 
in  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  or  the 
$1.6  billion  cutback  contained  in  the 
Senate-passed  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. However,  it  Is  still  a  substantial 
cut  when  compounded  with  the  other 
Federal  education  cuts  that  schools 
will  have  to  absorb. 

There  are  only  two  major  differ- 
ences between  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute and  the  House  Budget  propos- 
al The  House  Budget  proposal  does 
not  include  a  $300  million  cut  in  the 
WIC  program  nor  does  it  call  for  total 
elimination  of  the  39  V^  cents  subsidy 
for  middle  income  children  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Instead  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  3-year  phaseout 
of  the  subsidy  with  a  33-percent  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1982,  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the 
elimination  of  the  remaining  subsidy 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr  Chairman,  although  the  House 
Budget  Committee  figures  are  not  as 
onerous  as  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute or  the  Senate-passed  mark  of  $1.6 
billion,  the  intent  is  Just  as  misguided. 
Whether  it  be  a  total  elimination  of 
the  40-cent  subsidy  this  year  or  grand- 
fathering over  a  3-year  period,  schools 
across  the  country  are  going  to  be 
forced  to  close  down  their  lunch  pro- 
grams as  greater  numbers  of  middle- 
income  children  drop  out. 

We  started  this  program  after  World 
War  II  because  there  were  so  many 
youngsters  that  failed  their  physical 
examinations  because  they  were  mal- 
nourished. We  are  going  to  go  full 
cycle  if  we  eliminate  the  program  now. 
This  will  happen  if  we  cut  back  drasti- 
cally in  the  unique  funding  structure 
under  which  the  school  lunch  program 
operates.  I  urge  this  House  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  outcome  of  its 
action  on  this  program. 

THX  CCTA  PROGRAM 

For  approximately  2  weeks  begin- 
ning March  24.  1981.  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  heard  tes- 
timony from  122  witnesses  on  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  cuts. 

A  recurrent  question  in  the  hearings 
dealt  with  the  hidden  social  and 
human  costs  of  the  administration's 
budget  proposals,  and  the  impact 
these  hidden  costs  would  have  for 
those  already  living  at — or  near— sub- 
sistence levels. 

I  frankly  admit  I  am  one  person  that 
does  not  understand  how  cutting 
770,000  CETA  Jobs  in  fiscal  year  1982 
will  aid  this  country's  inflation  and 
unemployment  problems.  Can  anyone 
seriously  contend  this  is  a  blow  for 
economic  sanitjr? 

But  it  is  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of 
numbers,  and  percentages,  and  statis- 
tics without  once  formulating  the 
notion  that  when  we  speak  of  a 
770.000  Job  loss  estimate,  we  are  really 
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talking  about  at  least  770,000  perscms 
(or  more)  who  will  not  be  receiving 
paychecks  to  buy  food,  or  receiving 
paychecks  to  pay  their  monthly  living 
expenses,  or  receiving  paychecks  to 
meet  their  rental  obllgaticms. 

And  there  are  other  equally  signifi- 
cant human  costs.  Mimy  of  these  costs 
are  hidden  from  easy,  view,  but  which 
nevertheless  take  a  huge  toll  of  this 
Nation's  resources.  For  example,  the 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates say  that  President  Reagan's 
Job  elimination  budget  cuts  will  cause 
an  increase  of  $5.5  billion  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  costs  alone. 

We  can  easily  enough  envision  this 
catastrophic  drain  on  the  Federal 
Treasury— while  at  the  same  time  de- 
ploring the  economic  policies  that  will 
have  caused  it. 

What  is  very  difficult  to  see  are  the 
hidden  social  costs  brought  on  by  mis- 
guided notions  of  how  to  fix  up  an 
ailing  economy.  There  i^jpears  to  be 
no  room  in  this  kind  of  budget-mlnd- 
edness  for  simple  human  concern. 

In  this  regard  one  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearing  witnesses  commented  on 
the  price  we  would  be  paying  in  social 
costs.  He  said: 

The  family  dimensiona  of  econoniic  and 
budget  policy  cannot  be  ignored.  Human 
costs  are  battler  to  quantify,  but  they  are 
Just  as  real.  They  show  m>  in  broken  mar- 
riages, in  inereaaed  tensions  and  violence 
within  families,  in  fearful  and  discouraged 
children.  In  families  without  hopes  or 
dreams.  These  proposals  will  intensify  the 
pressures  in  mlUions  of  families. 

He  further  noted: 

The  limeoot  of  a  Job  tias  obvious  eoHiom- 
Ic  consequences,  but  it  also  can  Increase  ten- 
sions and  f ean  within  a  family.  Studies  indi- 
cate divorce,  family  violence  and  other 
forms  of  emotiona]  stress  increase  in  situa- 
tions of  Joblenness. 

A  mayor  of  a  medium-sized  Eastern 
seaboard  city,  answering  the  question 
of  CETA  cuts,  saw  two  possibilities  for 
hiscitjr: 

The  first  one  is  that  the  city  wHl  be  flat- 
tened out,  that  it  will  be  a  dty  of  great  de- 
spair, of  vastly  increased  unemployment,  a 
dispirited  city.  The  seoond  alternative  is 
that  it  will  be  a  riotous  city. 

Again  in  terms  of  social  costs  and 
human  coats.  Increased  unemploy- 
ment—which wlU  come  in  the  wake  of 
these  cuts— will  cost  us  plenty. 

So  WiU  de«>air,  loss  of  q>lrit,  and  the 
potential  for  domestic  upheavals. 

We  are  being  told  every  day  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  that  "all  boats  rise 
with  the  Ude." 

My  answer  is  that  boats  that  get 
sxink,  do  not  rise  at  alL 

A  case  in  point  is  that  those  CETA/ 
Public  Service  Employment  (PSE)  par- 
ticipants, who  WiU  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  the  budget  cuts.  wUl  not  be 
reemployed  because  many  of  than  wlU 
not  have  completed  their  Job  training, 
and  wlU  therefore  lack  ontain 
tialskills. 


What  we  are  facing  is  a  wholesale 
sinking  of  good,  sound  programs  with 
good,  sound  track  records.  Programs 
like  food  stamps,  chUd  nutrition,  aid 
to  the  handici4>ped.  student  assist- 
ance, medicaid,  unemplojonent  insur- 
naoe,  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
catl(m  grants— and  CETTA. 

I  am  for  the  continuation  of  CETA 
because: 

The  570,000  CETA  Jobs  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  be  saved; 

The  projected  1.750.000  Job  loss 
would  not  occur  in  1982; 

CETA  workers  would  continue  to  be 
tax-paying,  productive  consumers,  in- 
stead of  becoming  unemployed  welfare 
recipients; 

Studies  show  that  65  to  75  percent 
of  aU  Public  Service  Employment 
(PSE)  participants  eventuaUy  obtain 
unsubsidized  employment; 

CETA/PubUc  Service  Employment 
participants  provide  milUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  services  to  senior  citizens, 
troubled  youth,  battered  women,  rape 
victims,  the  handicapped,  and  abused 
children. 

I  am  for  the  continiution  of  CETA 
because  it  has  proven  its  worth  and 
value  in  this  society. 

I  am  for  the  continuation  of  CETA— 
and  its  fuU  funding— because  of  the 
promise  it  holds  for  us  in  the  contin- 
ued development  of  a  health,  produc- 
tive population— weU  trained  to  com- 
pete in  this  technological  age  by  pro- 
ducing the  goods  and  services  this 
Nation  wlU  need  for  its  growth  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  high- 
lighted a  few  areas  of  the  budget 
which  I  am  concerned  about.  There 
are  many  other  areas  of  great  concern. 
The  cutbacks  in  the  area  of  higher 
education — student  aid.  for  instance. 
wiU  lead  to  thousands  and  thousands 
of  citizens  not  being  able  to  attend  col- 
lege. This  cutback  to  me  is  extremely 
foolish.  These  student  aid  programs 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  income  tax  paid  by  persons 
who  have  advanced  their  economic  po- 
sition in  life. 

I  began  this  discussion  by  saying  the 
outlook  was  for  great  mischief  to  the 
Nation,  whatever  the  outcome  is  on 
this  budget  resolution. 

I  hope  this  House  wiU  be  seized  by 
its  conscience  and  led  to  safer  and 
more  reasonable  ground. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  especial- 
ly oonoemed  about  one  aspect  of  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  dealing  with 
reconfillatton. 

Section  301(5)  of  the  substitute  re- 
quires the  Committee  on  Ekiucation 
and  Labor  to  reduce  entitlements  by 
$808  mOUon  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $1.68 
trillion  for  1983.  and  $2.78  bUUon  for 
1984.  This  section  also  requires  the 
oommlttee  to  reduce  appn^riations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee to  achieve  savings  of  $12.7  bU- 


Uon  in  1982,  $14.5  bUUon  in  1983,  and 
$17  bUUon  in  1984. 

I  understand  from  the  material  that 
was  distributed  concerning  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  that  the  com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  reduce  our  enti- 
tlements by  $565  miUion  in  guaranteed 
student  loans  and  by  $2.3  biUion  in 
child  nutrition  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  do  not  know  how  else  the  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute  expects  us  to  reduce 
our  programs.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  adc  iSx.  Latta  some  questions. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  first,  which  en- 
titlement programs  are  being  suggest- 
ed as  regards  the  $808  miUion  which 
must  be  reduced  in  section  301(5KA). 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  fn»i 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  a  question.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  which  enti- 
tlement programs  are  being  suggested 
as  regards  the  $808  million  which 
must  be  reduced  in  section  301(5KA). 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  the  gentlonan  un- 
derstands, we  do  not  designate  pro- 
grams. We  merely  designate  figures 
and  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  gentleman's  committee. 

D  1415 

Bir.  PERKINS.  Which  authorized 
programs  are  being  suggested  for  cut- 
backs in  section  301(5KB)  which  calls 
for  a  $12  biUion  reduction?  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  some  programs  in  mind 
that  caU  for  that  $12  biUion  reduction, 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  what  consti- 
tutes that  makeup  of  $12  biUlon. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Once  again.  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  his  conunittee  to  make 
the  cuts  that  are  recommoided  by  the 
House.  When  the  time  comes  and  we 
vote  on  the  matter  of  reconciliation, 
we  wiU  not  be  telling  him  what  partic- 
ular programs  he  must  reduce. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  that  he  is  weU  aware  of  the 
fact  that  his  committee  has  been  re- 
qwnsible  for  a  lot  of  the  explosion 
that  has  occurred  in  the  Federal 
budget  in  the  last  several  years,  and 
certainly  he  has  a  responsibiUty  to 
bring  the  spending  under  his  commit- 
tee bade  under  ccmtroL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished ooUeague  that  we  are  de- 
lighted to  accept  a  reasonable  part  of 
the  reqmnsibiUty  and  to  accept  rea- 
sonable cuts,  but  we  feel  that  his  cuts 
are  not  only  unreasmable  but  we 
might  as  weU  repeal  many  of  these 
programs.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
has  scnne  idea  of  why  he  used  that  $12 
billion  reduction  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  what  programs  he  expected  us  to 
include  in  that  $12  bUlion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  refer  the  gentle- 
man to  this  book  that  he  has  available 
with  many,  many  suggested  ways  for 
hhn  to  get  to  that  $12  bUUon.  It  would 
do  him  weU  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  to 
see  where  some  of  these  jwograms 
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Ut.  FBIKDIS.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
ttaman  another  question.  I  see  him 
vtth  tbe  President's  budget.  As  re- 
gards flseal  years  1963  and  1984.  those 
euthadKs  are  even  more  severe  than 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  If  I  undostand 
correctly,  we  are  to  amend  these  laws 
to  cut  back  these  ivograms  deeper  and 
deeper  in  those  years  below  the  cur- 
rent funding  level  even  through  1983 
and  1984:  am  I  correct  in  that,  or  am  I 
wrong  in  my  analysis  of  his  substitute? 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman  coirect- 
ly,  then  he  is  telling  us  that  not  oEdy 
does  his  substitute— he  held  up  the 
substitute— call  for  a  cut  of  25  percent 
in  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion but  in  many  other  areas? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  just  stop  the 
gentleman  there.  He  is  bringing  up  1 
program  out  of  45.  The  President  has 
reoommended  that  we  go  to  a  block 
grant  aivroach.  and  he  put  45  pro- 
grams into  2  block  grants  to  have  a 
savings  of  about  25  percent  in  adminis- 
tration and  other  costs  off  of  the  top 
of  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  8  addlUonal 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PBumis). 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  will  yield  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  putting  those  programs 
into  block  grants  and  sending  them 
back  to  States  like  Kentucky  would  be 
one  way  we  could  eliminate  the  cost  of 
the  administration  and  the  cost  of  the 
bureaucracy  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  that  the 
question  he  has  just  asked  the  other 
side  is  the  most  embarrassing  question 
that  can  be  asked  on  any  of  these 
issues.  The  one  thing  the  administra- 
tion and  those  who  are  proposing  the 
Oramm-Latta  budget  do  not  want  to 
answer  is.  what  is  really  going  to 
happen  to  the  people  in  these  pro- 
gnms?  That  is  the  question  he  has 
asked,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  they  do 
not  really  have  the  courage  to  say  to 
the  American  public-  when  it  comes  to 
education  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  next  year  or  two  the  dropping  of  a 
million  students  out  of  college,  poor. 
low-middle  inomne.  as  well  as  middle 
income.  We  are  talking  about  eliminat- 
ing nutrition  programs  and  cutting 
back  faa  the  very  essence  the  programs 
this  Coogreas  has  had  the  courage  and 
tbe  brains  to  develop.  But  they  do  not 
want  to  get  involved.  They  just  say. 
you  flgnre  it  out. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  time. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Pbtssb)  for 
his  contribution. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  correctly,  his  substitute  not  only 
caUs  for  a  cutback  in  elonentary  and 
secondary  education  for  1982  of  25 
percent,  but  it  also  requires  us  to  lock 
these  cutbacha  into  law  by  redudng 
the  authorliations  for  these  programs 
so  that  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations cannot  appropriate  alx>ve  those 
decreased  levels. 

If  I  further  imderstand  the  gentle- 
man, he  is  telling  us  that  we  must 
amend  these  laws  to  provide  for  less 
and  less  spending  in  the  future,  by  re- 
ducing the  authorizations  lower  and 
lower  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  ask  him  if  that  is  correct  for 
1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Pbtskr).  there 
are  45  programs  dealing  with  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  that  the 
President  proposes  that  the  Congress 
put  into  two  block  grants.  Those  pro- 
grams are  eniunerated  on  pages  87,  88, 
and  89.  I  would  be  hi4>py  to  take  the 
time  at  this  moment  to  read  them  not 
only  to  the  chairman  but  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Petskr) 
because  he  has  attempted  to  point  out 
only  one  or  two  programs  and  say 
these  programs  are  the  ones  which  are 
going  to  take  the  25-percent  cut.  This 
has  given  a  false  impression  of  what 
the  administration  is  proposing. 

BCr.  PERKINS.  That  wiU  not  be  nec- 
essary. All  right.  Let  us  take  the 
school  lunch  program  that  is  in  the 
gentleman's  substitute  and  in  his 
budget.  He  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
subsidy  completely  for  middle-income 
children  in  the  regular  school  lunch 
program,  the  reimbursement  of  39 
cents.  He  eliminates  the  reimburse- 
ment for  schoolchildren  for  a  meal 
served  of  19%  cents,  and  he  also 
knocks  the  commodities— all  of  It— 
about  19  cents.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 
That  means  the  school  lunch  program 
is  going  to  double  in  price  by  next  Oc- 
tober 1.  aMiiminy  the  Grsmm-Latta 
substitute  goes  into  effect.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  statonent? 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man something,  let  us  stick  to  one  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  stuck  to  one.  We 
WiU  get  specific  and  stick  to  specific 
programs.  I  just  asked  that  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  since  he  Imocked  the  39- 
cent  subsidy— that  Includes  the  com- 
modities and  the  reimbursement 
rate— out  from  imder  the  regular  pro- 
gram, if  some  40.000  school  limch  pro- 
grams wlU  not  close  in  this  country 
next  OcUyber  1,  and  if  the  school 
lunch  will  not  double  by  October  1? 
Mr.  LATTA.  No.  no,  no. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  the  food  if  you  have  got  no  sub- 
sidy for  it  from  the  Oovemment? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  done  very  well  down  in  Kentucky, 
if  this  report  is  true  which  came  out  in 
yesterdays  Washingtmi  Post,  he  is 
now  getting  the  equivalent  of  $8,676 
out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  for  every  family  in  his  state. 
He  is  doing  very  weU  down  there.  Per- 
haps a  llttie  too  welL 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  about  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right.  That  is  not 
a  correct  statement,  and  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  that.  All  right,  please 
answer  the  question  on  the  school 
lunch  program. 

BCr.  LATTA.  On  the  school  lunch 
program  right  now  the  taxpayers  are 
picking  up  a  subsidy  on  all  school 
lunches— all  school  lunches.  The  gen- 
tleman WiU  agree  with  that,  that  there 
is  a  subsidy  on  all  school  lunches 
whether  it  is  for  a  millionaire's  son  or 
daughter  or  for  the  student  coming 
from  the  poorest  family  in  the  district. 
This  is  a  subsidy. 

Let  me  just  finish.  Perh^x  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  did  not  know 
that  this  came  out  of  his  committee. 
Let  me  Just  tell  him  something,  that 
the  President  is  now  proposing  that 
we  not  pick  up  that  subsidy— that  the 
worlLlni^nan  out  there,  the  working- 
man  in  the  gentleman's  district  and  in 
my  district  who  does  not  have  all  that 
wealth— not  pick  up  that  subsidy  for 
all  those  rich  kids  whose  meals  are 
now  being  subsidized,  and  to  reduce 
that  sulwidy  to  families  having  an 
income  imder  $15,630  a  year.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  I  am  nmnlng  out  of  time. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
KiHs)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  gentleman 
could  not  make  a  statement  that  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  About  85  per- 
cent of  these  children  are  children 
from  families  with  incomes  of  $15,000 
to  $35,000  that  go  into  the  school 
lunchroom,  that  constitutes  these  27 
million  children  each  dsy  that  go  into 
the  school  lunchroom. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  that  could  not  be  further  from 
the  truth?  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  he  is  not  subsidizing  the  meals  of 
millionaires'  children? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  yield  any 
fiulher,  Mr.  (Chairman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Is  he  subsidizing  these 
meals  or  not? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  not  yield  any 
further.  Yes.  we  subsidize  all  children 
in  America  that  go  into  that  school 
lunchroom  but  85  percent  of  them  are 
within  incomes  under  the  regular  pro- 
gram from  $15,000  to  $35,000.  Then 
there  is  the  free  and  reduced-price 
lunch  program,  and  you  have  a  few 
children.  I  guess,  that  go  into  the 
schoolroom  from  families  in  higher 
income  brackets.  But  by  and  large  this 
is  the  greatest  feeding  program  in  the 
world  and  it  is  for  all  children,  and 
why  destroy  it? 

The  Gramm-Latta  substitute  just  de- 
stroys this  program.  The  program  for 
the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch  will 
not  float  without  this  other  program, 
and  you  are  just  destroying  the  whole 
program  under  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal. 

BCr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  cannot  yield  any 
further  at  this  time,  because  my  time 
is  running  out,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  other  observations. 

The  full  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor  heard  testimony  from  122 
witnesses  on  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1982  budget  cuts. 
What  is  very  difficult  to  see  are  the 
hidden  social  costs  that  the  deep  cuts 
in  CETA  will  bring  about,  and  here  we 
do  away  with  all  public  service  em- 
ployment and  50  percent  of  the  train- 
ing programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Bfr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  submit  that  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  destroy  and  repeal  many 
programs  that  even  the  President  does 
not  want  repealed. 

Mr.  PANITTTA.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  we  are  talldng  in 
terms  on  the  Latta  substitute  of  not 
only  the  question  of  legislative  savings 
but  we  are  also  talking  about  authori- 
zation levels  to  the  tune  of  almost  $11 
billion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  As  a  consequence— 
and  we  really  ought  not  to  Ud  people 
about  this— as  a  ccmsequence  of  that. 
the  likelihood  is  that  It  is  going  to 
impact  on  practically  every  program 
under  the  gentleman's  Jurisdiction. 

ISx.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mi.  PANETTA.  Whether  it  is  chUd 
nutriticm  or  whether  it  Is  guaranteed 
student  loans,  or  whether  it  is  black 
lung,  or  whether  it  is  impact  aid.  voca- 
timal  education  or  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  or  whether  it  Is 
Meals  on  Wheels,  or  whatever  pro- 
gram we  are  talldng  about,  it  is  going 


to  Impact.  You  cannot  kid  anybody 
that  you  can  get  $11  billion  out  of  no- 
where.  

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  that  deception  that  is  presently 
in  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mtehigati  (Mr.  Dnronx). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DoiGKLL)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute which  totally  throws  the  order- 
ly budget  process  out  the  window  and 
which  binds  this  and  f  utiue  Congress- 
es to  change  laws  that  have  been  care- 
fully crafted  over  the  past  century. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  honor  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joirss)  for  a 
truly  masterful  job. 

He  has  shaped  a  budget  resolution 
that  carries  out  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  and 
preserves  and  strengthens  the  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress, its  committees  and  its  Members. 

He  has  shm>ed  a  budget  resolution 
that  carries  forward  the  intent  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country— as  expressed 
in  the  elections  last  year— to  radically 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  which 
does  so  fairly  and  equitably. 

To  do  this,  for  the  past  4  months  he 
has  trod  a  cautious  path  through  one 
of  the  trickiest  political  minefields  I 
have  seen  in  aU  my  years  in  national 
politics,  a  task  made  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous by  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
mines  have  been  placed  in  his  path  by 
suKMwed  friends  and  allies. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma, on  behalf  of  all  who  believe  in  our 
constitutional  process,  thank  you  for  a 
magnificent  job  and  good  product  for 
which  we  can  vote  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Jdhes  budget 
resolution. 

I  stron^y  support  budget  reduction. 
My  "no"  vote  on  the  Latta  substitute 
wiU  be  against  a  radical  and  irresponsi- 
ble proposal  that  undermines  the  con- 
gressional process,  emasculates  the 
Congress,  its  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees  and  its  Members, 
and  cedes  to  the  Executive  unprec- 
edented and  potentially  dangerous 
new  power. 

I  want  to  take  this  t^qwrtunity  also 
to  omnpliment  several  other  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  own  efforts  to  restore 
aome  balance  and  some  equity  to  the 
Federal  budget.  I  want  in  particular  to 
compliment  Walxbi  Fauiitsot  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Ooogres- 
slonal  Blade  Caucus  for  seeking  equity 
and  halanne  In  Federal  revenue  raising 
and  spending  by  dosing  tax  loopholes. 
I  look  forward  to  worldng  with  the 
caucus  and  with  others  in  the  House 


to  restore  some  equity  and  some  sense 
to  our  tax  laws. 

Who)  the  Congress  psnsnd  the 
Budget  Impoundment  and  Control  Act 
of  1974.  the  Intent  was  to  return  ocm- 
trol  over  expenditures  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  take  away  frcnn  the  adminis- 
tration the  powers  over  the  purse 
which  have  been  usurped  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  so  that  the  Congress 
could  with  the  applause  of  the  people 
carry  out  its  constitutional  duties  to 
raise  and  expend  Federal  revenues. 

a  1430 

The  Latta  substitute,  if  approved  by 
this  body,  will  totally  subvert  that 
process  and  will  simply  return  entire 
control  over  the  budget  to  the  Execu- 
tive with  one  vote;  and  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  thereby  have  abdicat- 
ed in  its  entirety  their  responsibility 
by  that  action. 

I  would  observe,  parenthetically,  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  also  is  a  cu- 
rious aberration  in  the  way  the  budget 
resolution  is  being  handled  imder  the 
Latta  substitute,  because  under  the 
theory  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  dear 
language  as  it  was  passed,  we  are  now 
only  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  these 
matters  in  an  advisory  capadty  and 
and  in  an  advisory  fashion,  as  opposed 
to  binding  the  Congress  and  thus  de- 
dding  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the 
boy  by  cutting  off  his  arms  and  legs  to 
fit  a  suit  that  somebody  else  has  de- 
signed for  him.  And  it  was  contemplat- 
ed that  the  later  action  of  this  Ccm- 
gress  in  the  second  budget  resolution, 
which  would  occur  around  the  1st  of 
O;tober.  would  be  the  final  and  bind- 
ing decision  that  we  would  make. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  have  now 
caught  on  to  the  fact  that  the  I«tta 
substitute  imposes  binding  reconcili- 
ation on  standing  legislative  ctnnmlt- 
tees  of  the  House— for  the  next  3 
years.  Moreover,  the  Latta  substitute 
goes  much  further  than  requiring  cuts 
in  entitionent  programs.  It  reaches  all 
the  way  to  mandating  cuts  in  budget 
authority  the  Ccmgress  has  provided 
in  countiess  laws  and  programs.  This 
unprecedented  usurpatkm  donives 
the  authorizing  OHnmittees  of  author- 
ity to  set  vending  priorities  for  pro- 
grams under  their  Jurisdiction. 

Let  me  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  some 
of  the  problons  the  Latta  substitute 
poses  for  the  Oxmnlttee  on  En»gy 
and  Commerce,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  dialr. 

In  additim  to  tinniming  other  mas- 
sive cuts  in  medicaid,  the  Lsktta  substi- 
tute makes  the  remarkable  assump- 
tion that  $900  mOlloo  can  be  saved  by 
redudng  medicaid  fraud.  Now.  I  am  as 
staunch  a  supporter  as  anyone  of 
eliminating  fraud.  But  I  must  say  I 
find  myself  puided  by  the  lAtta  as- 
sunuiticm.  ooosidertng  the  fact  tiiat 
this  is  the  administration  that  started 
off  by  firing  the  very  people  in  the  ex- 
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eeuttve  Inmnch  who  couM  get  control 
of  trmud.  the  Inspecton  Oenenl.  That 
■elfHitfaaUng  Ktlrtty  is  remlly  quite 
lucTBdlble. 

Nov.  one  of  the  rsre  bits  of  inf orma- 
tkm  thmt  we  have  been  able  to  receive 
on  this  matter  is  that  it  proposes  to 
take  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
off  budget.  I  used  to  think  that  was 
eommendable.  I  originally  suggested  it 
to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  when  I  thought  that  it  made  a 
deal  of  good  wexmt.  On  the  basis  of 
sober  and  hard  analysis,  I  must  regret- 
tably say  that  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it 
is  poaaible  to  take  this  item  off  budget 
and  stiU  not  have  the  same  effects 
that  you  would  have  on  the  economy 
by  keeiHng  It  on  budget. 

If  you  sell  bonds  which  are  outside 
the  budget,  you  have  the  same  infla- 
tionary effect  and  you  have  the  same 
deficit  effect,  in  terms  of  the  Federal 
Government  pulling  money  out  of  the 
econmny,  and  If  you  do  it  through 
some  convertible  kind  of  bond  mecha- 
nism, then  you  have  precisely  the 
same  effect,  because  you  have  got  to 
buy  the  oil.  but  you  qoay  lator,  at  some 
future  time,  pay  it  off  in  oil,  which  has 
increased  enormously  in  value,  to  the 
overall  detriment  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  ccmsequences  of  elimination  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  cou^d 
be  economic  disaster  to  this  country 
because  each  barrel  of  that  oil  that  is 
in  storage  means  $350  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  country.  Clearly 
keeping  that  i^/absolutely  essential. 

C(»isldering  the  lack  of  meaningful 
sentiment  for  taking  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  off  the  budget,  then, 
this  Congress  may  decline  to  enact  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  that  end. 

Given  the  likelihood  that  Congress 
will  decide  to  keep  the  reserve  on  the 
budget,  that  eliminates  three-quarters 
of  the  savings  the  Latta  substitute 
would  mandate  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  to  make  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  take  the  strategic 
resCTve  off  the  budget,  and  yet  are 
f(»«ed  to  reduce  the  committee's  au- 
th<»1aed  programs  by  $4.8  billion,  let 
us  think  for  a  moment  what  the  com- 
mittee might  cut.  The  Latta  substitute 
already  assumes  major  cuts  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

ConraU:  Immediate  dismemberment 
of  Conrafl  and  elimination  of  rail 
freight  service  throughout  the  Mid- 
west and  Northeast,  thereby  increas- 
ing unemplojonent  and  adding  to  In- 
flatloo  by  raising  the  cost  of  shipping 
goods  to  market. 

Amtrak:  Drastic  cuts  so  as  to- 
ellminate  all  Amtrak  service  outside  of 
the  Washington-New  Toik-Boston 
eorrldmr. 

Health  programs:  Enormous  cuts 
that  would  immediately  Impose  on  the 
States  substantial  additional  health 
care  funding  requirements  that  they 
are  incapable  of  meeting. 


Medical  research  and  preventive 
medicine:  Deep  cuts  from  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  immunization  and 
disease  prevention  and  control,  nurse 
training,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  pro- 
grams to  control  lead-based  paint  poi- 
soning, and  drug  labeling. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Cuts 
from  antitrust  enforcement,  thereby 
reducing  competition  In  the  market- 
place—and increasing  consumer  prices 
and  inflation— and  driving  out  small 
businesses. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Conunis- 
sion:  Cuts  in  the  SEC  budget,  thereby 
reducing  the  SEC's  ability  to  root  out 
corporate  fraud  and  abuse  and  to  pro- 
tect investors— and  taking  us  back  to 
the  days  of  robber  barons  and  monop- 
olies. 

Energy:  Elimination  of  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank,  and  decreases  In  low-income 
fuel  assistance,  low-income  weatheri- 
zation  assistance,  energy  research  and 
development,  in  ways  likely  to  g\iaran- 
tee  that  our  dependence  on  imports— 
and  the  price  tag  for  that— would  in- 
crease yet  again. 

So.  if  the  Congress  does  not  wish  to 
take  the  strategic  reserve  off  budget, 
then  it  is  clear  that,  Lf  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute is  approved,  even  bigger  cuts 
will  have  to  be  made  in  health  pro- 
grams, rail  service  wiU  be  totally  elimi- 
nated, and  additional  major  cuts  in 
energy  and  other  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  will  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  could  go  on 
and  on.  Indeed,  it  would  have  to  if  you 
consider  that  aside  from  entitlements 
amounting  to  some  $29  billion  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction,  we  have 
only  Jurisdiction  over  about  $16  billion 
of  the  entire  Federal  budget.  To  cut, 
as  the  Latta  substitute  would  require, 
some  $5  billion  out  of  that  $16  billion 
would  Involve  some  incredible  legisla- 
tive drafting  and  program  termina- 
tion. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the 
disaster  the  Latta  substitute  would  be 
for  this  House  as  an  institution.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  can  see  the  sorts  of  spe- 
cific program  and  policy  problems  it 
would  raise.  The  Latta  substitute  must 
be  defeated. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gobi),  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding,  and  I  think  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  be  well 
aware  that  this  is  a  national  security 
program  important  to  the  future  of 
our  country,  the  money  for  which  is 
being  removed  from  the  budget  on  the 
excuse  that  some  scheme  can  be  come 
up  with  later  on. 

I  will  talk  at  some  length  about  this 
later  during  the  debate,  but  I  wanted 
to  highlight  it  at  this  point.  It  is  not  a 


military  program,  but  it  is  a  national 
security  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dih- 
GKLL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Bfichlgan 
(Mr.  DnfOKLL)  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  substitute  in- 
vents a  saving  of  $1.5  billion  by  set- 
tling oil  pricing  regulation  violations. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce found  that  if  we  go  this  level, 
we  will  give  the  oil  companies  an  am- 
nesty of  about  $9  billion  because  there 
are  at  least  $9  billion  in  overcharges. 
Indeed,  in  the  budget  of  the  adminis- 
tration, there  was  a  huge  cut  in  terms 
of  expenditures  for  enforcement  to 
clean  up  outstanding  cases  which  will 
absolutely  guarantee  the  loss  of  that 
much  money. 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  fullest  support  for  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  have  been  seriously  concerned 
over  the  slow  progress  we  have  made 
the  past  few  years  in  filling  the  strate- 
gic petroleimi  reserve.  A  cutoff  of  im- 
ports sometime  in  the  next  decade  is 
almost  certain  to  happen,  and  we  can 
not  afford  to  be  caught  unprepared 
again.  We  cannot  risk  more  cutbacks 
or  delays  in  crude  oil  purchases  for 
the  reserve.  We  have  already  waited 
too  long  to  establish  a  high,  constant 
fill  rate,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  suddenly  cut  Federal  funding 
for  the  reserve  with  the  vague  hope 
that  we  can  quickly  establish  a  private 
financing  scheme  to  achieve  the  same 
f  iU  rate.  The  people  of  this  Nation  re- 
alize how  important  it  is  for  us  to  fill 
this  reserve,  and  I  have  found  over- 
whelming support  for  spending  the 
Federal  dollars  necessary  to  do  that 
quickly. 

The  Congress  should  look  at  alterna- 
tive financing  means  to  see  if  there  is 
a  workable  way  to  accomplish  our 
goals  without  Federal  funding.  But  we 
should  cut  funding  for  the  reserve 
from  the  Federal  budget  after  we  have 
found  that  means,  not  before.* 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHiairman,  we  have  had  present- 
ed here  by  the  chairmen  of  some  of 
the  key  committees  an  indication  of 
what  wiU  be  involved  in  terms  of  deal- 
ing with  the  area  of  reconciliation. 
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The  purpose  of  this  is  infonnative. 
so  that  Members  understand  that  we 
are  not  Just  playing  games  with  regard 
to  this  resolution.  These  are  firm  tar- 
gets. The  purpose  of  reconciliation  is 
to  set  firm  goals  for  the  authorizing 
committees.  The  obligation  of  the 
authorizing  committees,  regardless  of 
what  resolution  is  adopted,  wiU  be  to 
report  by  June  15  those  savings.  If 
they  do  not,  then  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee would  have  the  responsibility  to  go 
to  Rules  and  ask  that  those  amend- 
ments be  presented  on  the  floor  to 
force  a  vote  on  the  floor  with  regard 
to  those  savings. 

The  distinction  here  between  the 
committee  resolution  and  the  Latta 
resolution  Is  that  the  Latta  resolution 
includes  not  only  reconciliation  on  leg- 
islative savings,  but  reconciliation  with 
regard  to  authorization  levels. 

Authorization  levels  should  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
conunittee  on  this  side  that  we  ought 
to  protect  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  to  review  reductions 
in  these  areas  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember, according  to  their  procedures. 
The  Latta  approach  would  virtually 
eliminate  the  ability  of  Appropriations 
to  do  that  and  would  force  the  author- 
izing conunittees  to  in  fact  reduce  the 
authorization  levels  legislatively, 
which  means  by  law  that  those  pro- 
grams would  either  be  terminated  or 
reduced.  That  is  the  intent  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Bir.  LATTA.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Did  not  the  Senate  do 
exactly  what  we  are  proposing? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  Senate  is  pro- 
posing the  inclusion  of  authorization 
levels,  but  I  think  the  Members  on 
this  side  should  make  a  basic  decision: 
Is  this  achievable?  Is  this  something 
we  can  truly  achieve,  in  terms  of  this 
resolution? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  2 
minutes  have  expired.  The  gentleman 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Bir.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

The  question  which  has  to  be  asked 
here  is:  Are  we  setting  goals  by  virtue 
of  this  resolution  which  will  never  be 
achieved? 

That  is  the  question. 

Last  year  we  did  it  with  so-called  bal- 
anced budget  resolution  that  the 
Democrats  proposed.  The  result  is.  we 
are  facing  a  $61  bUlion  deficit  because 
many  of  the  goals  laid  out  in  that  bal- 
anced budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  were  not  achieved.  And  now  I  am 
asking:  With  the  $36  billion  resolution 
that  is  facing  us  if  the  Latta  substitute 
is  adopted,  forcing  each  of  the  author- 


izing committees  to  come  up  with 
these  savings,  is  this  achievable,  it  is 
going  to  happen,  or  are  we  simply 
again  fooling  the  American  people 
with  regard  to  the  goals  being  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress? 

The  worst  thing  we  could  do  right 
now  is  to  kid  the  American  people  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  perform  mir- 
acles in  the  next  few  months,  that 
authorizing  committees  are  not  going 
to  look  at  their  interests,  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  not  going  to 
look  at  their  interests.  That  is  the  re- 
ality of  this  institution.  We  ought  to 
understand  it  now  and  not  kid  the 
American  i>eopIe  that  somehow  it  is  all 
going  to  go  away  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  means  by 
"trying  to  kid  the  American  people." 

Ifr.  PANETTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
explain  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  this  House  acts,  we 
are  not  kidding  anybody.  All  we  are 
doing  is  saying,  "Let  us  act  like  the 
Senate  has  acted."  The  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  support  reconcili- 
ation on  the  same  scale  as  contained  in 
the  bipartisan  substitute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  might  clarify  my 
remarks,  let  me  be  more  specific. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Go  ahead. 

Bfr.  PANETTA.  At  a  time  when  we 
set  this  resolution  in  place,  with  spe- 
cific targets  that  are  included  in  recon- 
ciliation, it  does  not  help  to  have  the 
White  House  indicate  that  somehow 
they  are  going  to  deal  with  individual 
Members  with  regard  to  their  particu- 
lar area  on  cuts. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  heard  the  White  House  speak  out 
on  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  It  does  not  help  if 
the  leadership  on  either  side  indicates 
that  there  is  great  flexibility  here  in 
which  we  can  avoid  the  decisions  that 
will  be  structured  by  this  resolution. 
That  is  the  thing  that  concerns  me 
most.  Because  if  that  happens,  it  un- 
dermines not  only  reconciliation,  but 
it  undermines  the  budget  process 
itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Bir.  Pa- 
mtTTA)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Bir.  Latta). 

Bir.  GRABfM.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Bir.  LATTA.  I  jrield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  frcm  Texas  (Bir.  GRAim ). 

Bir.  GRABiM.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  I  think  the  exercise  that  we 
have  had  here  today,  with  full  com- 
mittee chairmen  coming  forward  and 
basically  saying,  "Look  these  gusrs  who 
are   presenting   the   President's   pro- 


gram are  shooting  with  real  bullets." 
his  been  quite  informative. 

Look  at  the  rectmcillation  numbers 
they  are  talking  about.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  forcing  the  committees  of 
authorization  which,  like  the  bureauc- 
racies that  administer  Federal  pro- 
grams, have  become  the  captive  of  the 
special  interest  groups  they  represent, 
to  make  real  cuts,  and  the  Members 
need  to  realize  that  before  they  vote 
for  this  budget.  Gramm-lAtta  man- 
dates reconciliation  twice  as  high  in 
dollar  terms  as  under  the  committee 
budget.  And  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  that  is  exactly  the  point.  I  hope 
no  Member  of  this  body  will  vote  for 
Gramm-Latta,  which  is  simply  an 
update  of  the  President's  budget, 
under  the  assumption  that  this  is  a 
game.  We  are  shooting  real  bullets. 
This  reconciliation  is  going  to  force 
committees  to  report  cuts  that  they  do 
not  want  to  make,  but  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want  and  that  is  why 
I  think  we  are  going  to  be  suocessfuL 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  1445 

Bir.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

(Bir.  JOHHSTOH ). 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Bir.  Chairman, 
after  extensive  research  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  that  anybody  in 
this  House  has  made  $1  billion.  I  have 
heard  them  discuss  it  quite  a  bit  in  the 
last  few  days  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
we  are  really  trying  to  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people  because  as  we  all  know,  the 
budgets  we  are  talking  about  are 
predicated  on  some  assumptions  that 
none  of  us  know  whether  or  not  they 
will  prove  true. 

If  we  knew  next  year  what  the 
Treasury  biU  rollover  rate  was  going  to 
be.  then  we  could  go  out  and  make 
some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are 
talking  about  by  simply  going  forward 
in  the  Treasury  bill  f  utiue  market. 

For  us  to  stand  up  here  and  talk 
about  the  sums  in  these  budgets  in  ab- 
solute terms  is  ridiculous.  What  the 
Reagan  budget  is  designed  to-  do  is 
offer  the  American  worker  some  in- 
centives, some  incentives  to  work  be- 
cause he  is  going  to  keep  more  and 
more  of  the  nuHiey  he  earns. 

The  Members  of  this  House  cannot 
stage  any  economic  miracle.  The  only 
economic  miracle  that  can  be  attained 
in  this  country  will  be  attained  be- 
cause the  American  worker  chose  to 
make  it  possible. 

Last  week  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  that  if  the  average  workweek 
in  this  country  went  from  35  hours  as 
it  was  last  year  to  35%  hours,  we 
would  increase  our  gross  national 
product  by  $24  billion. 

Now,  let  us  think  about  $24  billion. 
We  are  talking  about  sums  much  in 
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of  that,  but  let  me  point  out 
that  of  the  1S4  countries  In  thi»  world. 
119  of  them  do  not  have  total  econo- 
BlM  totalise  134  billion.  To  add  that 
to  our  groM  national  product  all  it 
takes  la  the  incentive  on  the  part  of 
the  Amolcan  woi^ers  to  add  a  half 
hour  to  his  average  workweek  next 
That  is  saying  malce  that  extra 
call,  put  in  that  extra  hour  of 
ovartiBtte,  and  we  wHl  add  more  to  our 
economy  than  all  the  people  in  119 
countries  are  able  to  create  in  their 
own  economy  in  the  entire  space  of  1 
year. 

We  have  created  a  monster.  We  have 
created  a  system;  it  is  almost  like  if  a 
man  came  to  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ing we  take  10  percent  of  his  money, 
«i  Tuesday  30  percoit.  on  Wednesday 
SO  percent,  on  Thursday  40  percent. 
and  on  Ftlday  50  percent  and  by  Sat- 
urday we  are  taldng  60  percent  of  the 
money  he  earns. 

Well,  the  American  woricer  is  not 
going  to  be  fooled.  He  knows  that  if  he 
goes  to  the  beach  for  the  weekend  or 
if  he  goes  bowling  or  Just  tiangs 
around  the  house  and  has  a  good  time 
with  his  family,  he  gets  to  keep  every- 
thing. But  if  he  goes  to  work,  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  talcing  more 
and  more  away  from  him.  He  is  sick 
and  tired  of  it. 

The  Reagan  proposal  is  very,  very 
simple.  It  says  to  the  American  work- 
ers over  the  next  3  years  we  are  going 
to  cut  the  share  of  your  money  that 
we  are  taking  by  one-third  and  only 
with  that  Incentive  will  the  American 
worker  go  back  and  add  that  extra 
half  an  hour  or  hour  to  his  workweek 
that  we  need  to  restore  this  economy. 
We  can  talk  about  dollar  amounts.  We 
can  talk  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is: 
Chily  the  American  working  people 
can  make  any  economy  possible  and 
unleas  we  do  something  for  them,  then 
all  we  talk  about,  debate  and  discuss 
down  here  is  for  naught. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
mlmites  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wtu). 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  fiH*  jrielding  me  this  time. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
Udy  compliment  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  the  persistent 
and  excellent  work  which  he  has  per- 
f onned  in  bringing  his  budget  propos- 
al to  the  House  floor. 

The  gentleman  frtnn  Texas  (Mr. 
nasMM)  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
work,  on  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

In  his  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
Oongreas  last  Toesday  night  President 
Reagan  spodke  eloquently  of  the  urgent 
need  to  address  our  Nation's  economic 
proolema. 

The  15th  District  of  Ohio  which  I 
reprtaent  Includes  part  of  Franklin 
County  and  Madison  Ctounty  and  is 
made  up  of  rural,  suburban,  and  urban 


areas,  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  large 
corporations  and  small  family  busi- 
nesses. It  is  comprised  of  both  white 
collar  and  blue  collar  woricers  and  \s 
blessed  with  a  broad  employment  base. 
The  economy  of  the  15th  District  Is 
not  dependent  on  the  success  of  any 
one  industry,  and  historically  it  has 
been  sheltered  from  the  punishing  ef- 
fects of  high  national  unemployment. 
It  is  a  good  place  to  live,  work,  and 
rear  a  family. 

But  recent  economic  statistics  have 
shown  that  even  this  island  of  eco- 
nomic stability  is  not  imaffected  by 
the  harsh  fallout  of  the  failed  econom- 
ic policies  of  the  past.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Services  show  that  imemploy- 
ment  in  Franklin  County  is  almost 
three  times  higher  than  its  average 
unemployment  rate  in  1968,  and  has 
increased  significantly  over  the  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  in  1980.  The 
Columbus  area  chamber  of  commerce 
estimates  that  consumer  prices  have 
increased  by  more  than  165  percent 
since  1967.  which  means  that  items 
purchased  for  $1  in  1967  now  cost  a 
shocking  $2.65.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce also  reports  that  housing  per- 
mits Issued  by  area  communities 
dropped  by  a  third  from  1979  to  1980, 
and  that  the  decline  from  1970  levels 
is  even  more  pronounced. 

Statistics  like  these  may  seem  imper- 
sonal, but  they  have  a  direct  relation 
to  the  lives  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors back  home.  Each  percentage 
point  increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  means  more  people  forced  to  live 
on  subsistence  levels  and  more  money 
spent  by  Government  agencies  on  nu- 
tritional and  unemplojrment  assist- 
ance. Each  percentage  point  increase 
in  the  Inflation  rate  means  a  decline  in 
the  real  Income  of  working  men  and 
women.  Each  decline  in  issued  housing 
permits  means  less  construction  and 
more  people  out  of  woi^  because  our 
economy  has  been  mismanaged. 

In  his  speech  Tuesday  night  the 
President  asked:  "Is  it  not  time  we 
tried  something  new?"  To  that  I  would 
add:  "Isn't  it  time  we  tried  something 
that  worked?"  Clearly,  these  statistics 
show  that  the  old  solutions  to  econom- 
ic problems — more  spending,  more 
Government  programs,  more  taxes- 
have  not  worked,  and  will  not  work. 

During  the  recent  recess  I  became 
convinced  that  the  people  of  the  15th 
district  are  enthusiaJstioally  supportive 
of  the  President's  new  approach  to  our 
economic  difficulties.  Recently,  I  sent 
out  a  questionnaire.  Over  20.000  re- 
sponses have  now  been  received.  By  a 
margin  of  more  than  10  to  1.  reqmnd- 
ents  to  my  questionnaire  favored  the 
President's  budget<nittlng  proposals. 
They  expressed  overwhelming  approv- 
al of  the  President's  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals and  his  efforts  to  tie  spending 
cutbacks  to  tax  rate  reductions.  They 
indicated  broad  support  for  specific 


proposed  cutbacks,  for  tightening  of 
food  stamp  eligibility  requirements, 
and  for  reduction  in  Postal  Service 
and  mass  transit  subsidies. 

The  message  could  not  be  more 
clear.  The  15th  district  wants  a  small- 
er, more  efficient  Government.  They 
want  relief  from  the  increasing  rate  of 
inflation  and  the  crushing  tax  burden 
which  the  imchecked  growth  of  Feder- 
al spending  has  Imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can family.  They  want  actlpn  to 
combat  wasteful  use  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Cniairman.  for  these  reasons  I 
am  proud  to  declare  my  support  for 
the  Oramm-Latta  budget  resolution 
which  the  President  has  endorsed.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  bipartisan  pro- 
posal offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  our  econo- 
my and  to  end  the  tragic  human 
misery  which  past  economic  policies 
have  Imposed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments  and  I  know  he 
has  been  an  individual  serving  In  the 
House  who  has  provided  a  continuous 
vigil  on  the  whole  effort  to  slow  down 
and  stop  the  wild  spending,  as  we 
might  put  it.  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  to 
say  that  in  the  20,000  responses  he  re- 
ceived from  his  district  the  support  for 
the  Reagan  budget  proposals  or  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute,  it  was  about 
lOtol? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  was  about  10  to  1, 
that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Ten  to  one? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  even  sxir- 
prlsing  to  me.  I  knew  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  widespread  support  for  his 
budget  proposals,  but  I  did  not  know  it 
would  be  of  that  magnitude. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman's district  is  not  overwhelmingly 
Republican.  He  works  very  hard  to 
keep  his  district  informed  as  to  what 
he  is  doing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  paper,  I  might  say, 
there  are  more  registered  Democrats 
than  Republicans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  are  more 
registered  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOr.  And  yet  the  re- 
sponse was  still  10  to  1? 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtuk)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlix). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  Just  point  out  ss 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  gentle- 
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man  comes  from  a  metropolitan  area, 
Columbus.  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  correct,  the  dty 
of  Columbus  makes  up  most  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  thank  each  of  the  gentlemen  for 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  OklahonuL  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  OklahonuL 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  Just 
want  to  clarify.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  that  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute in  the  gentleman's  mind  and  in 
the  admlnlatratlon's  mind  clearly  in- 
cludes the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  as  a 
component  part  of  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  here  last  week? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  my  questionnaire.  I 
included  a  budget  cut  question,  and 
tax  cut-budget  cut  question  as  sup- 
ported by  the  Reagan  administration. 
Yes;  I  do  understand  that  tie-in. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukkma). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  read  that  this  week's  debate  on 
the  budget  is  a  "historic  event." 
Indeed,  it  is  historic  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  decades,  we  have  a 
chance  to  fundamentally  change  the 
direction  of  our  national  economic  and 
fiscal  policy.  We  have  the  chance  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  imcontrollable 
Government  spending  that  has  led  to 
immanageable  growth  in  program 
after  program. 

It  is  an  opportunity  bom  of  necessi- 
ty and  required  by  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  today. 

In  constituent  meetings  all  over  the 
country— including  those  in  my  own 
Seventh  District  in  Bergen  County. 
N.J.— the  people  last  month  sent  a 
message  that  we  first  heard  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  Their  message  was  loud  and 
clear  Get  serious  about  controlling 
(Government  spending. 

While  Congress  certainly  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  lead,  it  also  has  a  par- 
ticular responsibility  to  listen.  And  if 
we  listen  to  the  people,  we  all  should 
know  by  now  that  they  are  demanding 
strong  medicine  for  a  serious  economic 
Illness.  Let  me  read  from  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  a  constituent  in  Glen 
Rock,  N.J.,  that  is  typical  of  the  senti- 
ment I  hear  in  dozens  of  letters  each 
day: 

In  my  perception,  as  a  taxpaying.  em- 
ployed mlddle-dasB  dtisen.  Inflatkm  is  the 
greatest  of  many  eoKiomic  UU.  It  causes 
myself  and  other  Amerteans  to  spend  most 
of  our  InuHne  on  necessitieB,  and  provides  a 
disincentive  to  save  money.  It  also  creates 
havoc  in  financial  markets,  causinc  great  fi- 
nancial pain  for  dtizais  like  me  and  my 
family  Is  such  basic  American  rights  as  fi- 
nancing a  home  and  a  car.*  *  *  While  the 
President's  program  may  not  be  perfect.  I 
think  It's  f  airland  I  think  It's  important  to 
have  broad  Congressional  support  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  write  you  because  I  fear  if  the 
nation  does  not  recover  from  this  Inflation 
DOW,  it  may  never. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  constituent  re- 
minds us  eloquently  of  the  reasons  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment  deserves 
our  support.  It  is  the  best  alternative 
we  have  before  us.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  budget  resolution  is  an  imper- 
fect instrument,  and  that  all  compro- 
mises, by  definition,  leave  unmet  de- 
sires on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  In  my 
own  case,  for  example,  I  would  have 
preferred  to  see  a  slightly  different 
balance  between  our  defense  budget 
and  mass  transit  funding  during  the 
upcoming  transition  period.  But  in 
noting  these  differences,  we  must  still 
choose  the  better  of  the  alternatives. 
And  while  the  Democratic  alternative 
is  more  Republican  than  anything  we 
have  seen  from  the  Democrats  in 
many,  many  years,  it  still  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  do  enough  to  reduce  the 
underlying  growth  rate  of  government 
spending. 

A  LOHG-TKUI  OUTLOOK  FOB  A  CHAHGK 

It  is  important  to  understand,  during 
the  course  of  this  debate,  that  we  are 
not  only  deciding  on  dollar  spending 
targets  in  the  short  term,  we  are  also 
setting  the  stage  for  a  fundamental 
new  relationship  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  in  the 
long  term. 

Gov.  Dick  Thorburgh  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, chairman  of  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  Committee  on  Com- 
munity and  Economic  Devleopment, 
took  of  this  fact  in  a  May  3  article  in 
the  New  York  Times.  The  Governor, 
in  noting  the  association's  support  of 
block  grants  if  given  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity, stated: 

The  States  and  the  administration  need  to 
continue  to  negotiate  a  long-rsnge  sorting 
out  of  appropriate  state  and  federal  roles  in 
such  areas  as  income-support  programs, 
education,  transportation,  community  and 
economic  development,  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest,  BCr.  Cliairman,  that 
Oramm-lAtta  does  a  much  better  Job 
of  requiring  that  we  redefine  these 
fundamental  relationships  and,  in 
doing  so,  gives  local  decisionmakers 
the  flexibility  they  need. 

In  the  1970's  we  had  the  illusion 
that  Federal  funds  are  nearly  inex- 
haustible. In  the  1980's.  the  realities 
are  catching  up  with  us.  Just  look  at  a 
few  examples: 

In  my  own  subcommittee  area  of 
housing,  we  have  example  after  exam- 
ple of  well-meaning  programs  whose 
costs  have  escalated  out  of  controL 
For  Instance,  the  section  8  program 
would  grow  from  $5.6  billion  in  subsi- 
dlaed  houshig  in  1981  to  $9.4  billion  in 
1986— without  even  one  new  commit- 
ment. "That  is  a  projected  68-percent 
Increase  in  the  next  5  years  without 
even  being  able  to  help  one  additional 
family. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  another  example  of  a  well- 
intentioned  Federal  program  that  is 
out   of  control   because   the   entitle- 


ments are  written  too  broadly.  Its 
costs  have  Increased  more  than  ten- 
fold between  1977  and  1980,  fnnn  $151 
million  to  more  than  $1.6  bUllon.  In 
1981,  these  costs  are  expected  to 
nearly  double  again  to  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  change  the  laws 
or  reduce  the  budget,  the  growth  of 
Federal  outlays  between  1982  and  1986 
is  staggering.  Under  the  Carter 
budget,  outlays  would  have  increased 
from  $740  billion  to  $1  trillion.  $50  bU- 
llon between  1982  and  1986.  In  short. 
Federal  outlays  would  increase  by  42 
I>ercent  in  4  short  years. 

Given  these  facts,  it  is  not  enough 
for  Congress  to  approve  cosmetic 
budget  changes.  While  the  Jones 
budget  proposal  does  reduce  Federal 
spending,  it  could  also  lead  to  more 
than  $132  billion  in  spending  in  excess 
of  the  President's  proposals  by  1984. 1 
say  this  will  be  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people  and  unacceptable  to 
the  requirements  dictated  by  our  eco- 
nomic situation. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  think  is 
often  overlooked  as  we  prepare  to  vote 
on  the  budget  alternatives.  We  must 
make  a  real  effort  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures from  their  current  level  of  23 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
to  about  19  percent.  This  is  the  long- 
term  outlook  we  absolutely  need,  and 
the  numbers  in  the  Democratic  alter- 
native simply  do  not  do  enough  to 
work  tovrard  this  goal. 

CXmaiA  AMD  OOMFaOMISX 

I  believe  we  must  recognize  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal  for  what  it  is:  a 
compromise.  Certainly  there  are  areas 
that  we  would  like  to  see  changed,  but 
the  important  point  here  is  that  this 
compromise  can  woii^  Moreover,  it 
can  woiit  while  meeting  several  very 
important  criteria: 

First,  it  makes  a  real  effort  at  get- 
ting control  of  the  uncontrollable  as- 
pects of  the  budget  and,  as  noted,  it 
seeks  to  start  reducing  the  percentage 
of  our  Federal  outlays  as  compared  to 
theGNP. 

Second,  it  is  a  oHnpromise  that  is 
reasonable,  balanced,  and  can  be  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  both  parties 
who  share  the  President's  views  that 
we  must  reduce  budget  growth. 

Third,  it  seeks  to  preserve  the  social 
safety  net.  Vital  programs  for  our 
senior  citizens,  veterans,  and  the  need- 
iest Americans  are  still  there— as  well 
they  should  be.  We  all  recognize  that 
some  adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made  during  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations process,  but  in  general  we 
have  met  our  goal  in  regards  to  the 
"safety  net." 

What  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  lifr.  Chairman,  is 
an  unprecedented  scramble  by  the 
professional  bureaucrats  and  vested 
Interests  to  protect  their  turf.  Yes;  we 
have   also   heard   from   citizens   who 
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have  very  lectUmate  concerns,  but 
evoi  they  have  understood  that  we 
can  balance  the  need  for  essential  pro- 
grams and  the  goal  of  rediidng  Feder- 
al vending  to  a  more  manageable 
leveL 

A  UBcmrmoii  of  koui 
What  will  a  vote  for  Oramm-Latta 
mean— In  the  long  term  and  in  the 
short  term?  No  matter  how  important 
and  well  intentioned  these  programs 
are— and  a  good  case  can  be  made— we 
cannot  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  solve  all  our  problems.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  keep  spending  money  at  the 
level  of  23  percent  of  our  gross  nation- 
al product.  And  we  cannot  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  the  rap 
every  time  a  State  abrogates  its  own 
resp<»islbilitle8.  What  we  can  expect- 
indeed,  where  we  have  an  obligation- 
is  a  ivogram  that  maintains  needed 
IHX)grams  while  reforming  the  long- 
term  budget  process.  We  need  a  pro- 
gram, as  my  constituent  wrote,  that 
attacks  our  No.  1  problem  of  inflation. 
This  upcoming  vote  is  going  to  be  our 
first  true  test  of  our  willingness  to  un- 
dertake this  most  difficult  task. 

a  1500 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gmtlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
frtun  New  Jersey  on  an  excellent  state- 
ment, and  I  concur  wholeheartedly. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Railsiack). 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recently  had  the  oc- 
casion to  meet  with  many  groups  in 
my  district  in  Illinois,  and  as  you  can 
Imagine  the  conversations  always 
turned  to  the  budget  and  the  proposed 
budget  cuts.  During  these  conversa- 
tioos  I  found  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  halanrtng  the  Federal  budget  as 
well  as  holding  down  spending  wherev- 
er possible. 

Although  I  disagree  with  some  of 
the  specific  spending  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed,  and  I  intend  to  work 
toward  reordering  some  of  the  prior- 
ities contained  in  the  administration 
backed  amendment  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  do  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
fssfntlsl  that  we  change  the  direction 
In  which  our  country  is  headed.  As  I 
view  It.  that  is  what  the  Gramm-Latu 
substitute  will  achieve,  and  I  intend  to 
support  it. 

Back  in  1965  Government  at  all 
levels  represented  27  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product.  Now  it  repre- 
sents approxiniately  40  percent.  To  me 
that  Indicates  that  Government  at  all 


levels  has  become  way  too  big.  With- 
out question  this  growth  in  spentttng 
has  contributed  to  the  problem  of  sky- 
rocketing inflation. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  swallow 
some  of  the  bitter  remedies  to  c\ire 
our  economic  ills.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  not  only 
are  willing  to  accept  this  cure,  but 
they  are  actually  eager  to  give  this 
economic  program  a  chance.  Therefor 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Gramm-Latta  amendment. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Kramkr). 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  first  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remain  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylii)  In  his  praise  of  Repre- 
sentatives Latta  and  Oramm  for  their 
work  on  this  budget. 

Incidentally,  in  a  recent  question- 
naire I  did  in  my  district,  the  response 
thereto  was  approximately  90  per- 
cent—almost 90  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents favored  the  kind  of  initia- 
tives that  are  undertaken  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  a 
unique  opportunity  before  it  today— 
the  opportunity  to  seize  the  moment, 
and,  take  that  first  step  toward  fiscal 
responsibility,  increased  productivity, 
economic  recovery,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, responsiveness  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  their  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  and  with  the  President  of  this 
Nation  in  a  positive  offensive  against 
the  rampant  inflation,  the  uncontrol- 
lable Federal  spending  and  the  bur- 
densome taxes  which  are  defeating 
taxpayers,  businesses,  and  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  America. 

Today  we  can  change  this  cycle. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
enact  meaningful  and  significant 
changes  in  our  economic  policy- 
changes  which  wlU  enable  the  econo- 
my to  do  an  about  face  from  the 
Keynesian  demand  theories,  which 
have  led  us  into  this  moment  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  and  have  bound  our 
taxpayers  tightly  in  ropes  of  increas- 
ing inflation.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  enact  a  program  designed  to 
tear  us  free  from  these  stultif jring  eco- 
nomic practices. 

Private  enterprise  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  operate  successfully  and  pro- 
ductively under  the  excessive  Federal 
regulations  and  fluctuating  monetary 
policies  practiced  by  past  administra- 
tions with  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
gress. Indlvidiul  taxpayers  are  forced 
to  spend  their  after-tax  income  on 
living  expenses  as  rising  inflation  and 
interest  rates  have  eaten  away  at  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  With  individiutls 
increasingly  unable  to  set-aside  money 
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in  savings  or  bivestments.  capital  for- 
mation, productivity,  and  the  GNP  are 
aU  suffering. 

President  Reagan's  economic  recov- 
ery policy  provides  a  Federal  budget 
and  a  program  which  place  faith  in 
private  enterprise  as  the  root  of  our 
economic  strength  rather  than  the 
Federal  Government.  This  policy  for- 
mulates a  budget  which  allows  State 
and  local  governments  to  regain  con- 
trol over  decisions  and  responsibUities 
affecting  their  citizenry  which  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  local  public 
services. 

Responding  to  the  collective  voice  of 
the  American  people,  the  Reagan  plan 
cuts  the  growth  rate  in  Federal  spend- 
ing to  less  than  half  that  proposed  In 
the  Carter  budget.  In  addition  to  ciu*- 
taillng  Federal  spending,  the  economic 
recovery  plan  designs  tax  cuts  to 
expand  the  economy's  productive  base, 
lower  unemployment,  and  reduce 
budget  outlays.  Under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  Federal  re- 
ceipts would  have  risen  96  percent 
within  5  years,  but  under  the  Reagan 
budget  Federal  receipts  will  only  rise 
28  percent  1981  and  1984.  when  the 
budget  will  be  balanced.  These  tax 
cuts  for  individuals  and  business,  in 
addition  to  spending  to  exercise  great- 
er control  over  resources.  Since  incen- 
tives to  economize  are  stronger  in  the 
private  sector  than  in  the  public 
sector,  the  availability  of  increased  re- 
sources combined  with  a  stable  mone- 
tary system  and  expanding  productiv- 
ity capacity  should  lower  the  rate  of 
inflation  and  provide  further  relief  for 
American  consiuners. 

After  the  realistic,  positive  approach 
of  the  Reagan  budget,  the  Jones  com- 
mittee budget  is  a  poor  second.  The 
main  reason  for  rejection  of  the  Jones 
committee  budget  is  its  business-as- 
usual  approach  to  the  Federal  budget. 
The  Jones  budget  would  result  in  fur- 
ther growth  In  Federal  spending,  in- 
creases in  the  money  supply,  and  a 
continually  rising  tax  burden  and  in- 
flation rate.  Through  his  budget, 
Chairman  Joins  demonstrates  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  ability  of  Individuals  to 
chart  their  own  course  ulthout  the 
domination  and  guidance  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  every  aspect  of  their 
lives. 

Because  of  the  increased  Federal 
spending,  the  Jones  budget  enacts  a 
smaller  tax  cut  at  a  later  date  than 
the  tax  cut  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. President  Reagan's  tax  cut 
would  total  more  than  $9  billion  In 
1981  and  $51.3  billion  in  1982  as  part 
of  a  3-year  program  to  reduce  individ- 
ual income  tax  rates  by  30  percent  and 
accelerate  business  depreciation. 

The  Jones  committee  budget  tax-cut 
plans  will  not  provide  the  incentives 
and  resources  necessary  to  stimulate 
investment     and    economic     growth. 
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Since  real  tax  burdens  in  the  next  few 
years  will  come  from  scheduled  in- 
creases in  social  security  taxes  and  the 
impact  of  tax  bracket  creep  fnnn  infla- 
tion, the  Jones  committee  tax  cut 
plan,  if  implemented,  will  continue  the 
same  devastating  tax  policies  which  we 
are  suffering  under  today.  In  fact,  the 
Jones  budget  will  result  In  a  net  tax 
Increase  of  $75.6  billion  by  1984. 

We  do  not  have  to  accept  the  Jones 
committee  budget.  We  can  be  respon- 
sive to  our  constituencies  by  passage 
of  the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  budget 
substitute.  House  Republicans  have 
worked  closely  with  Monbers  of  the 
majority  on  this  effort  to  provide  a  re- 
alistic, workable  alternative  to  Chair- 
man JoifEs'  budget.  The  President 
strongly  supports  this  substitute  as  it 
contains  the  provisio'ns  of  his  budget 
while  reducing  spending  further  than 
originally  requested:  $6.3  billion  less  in 
budget  authority  and  $6.1  billion  less 
in  outlays.  The  bipartisan  budget  calls 
for  the  same  amount  of  revenues  as 
the  President's  budget— $650.3  billion, 
and  the  deficit  is  $6.1  billion  smaller. 

As  a  consistent  proponent  of,  and 
recognizing  the  tremendous  need  for, 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  to  curb  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  deficit  spending 
policies,  I  frankly  would  like  to  see  us 
reach  that  goal  sooner  than  1984.  In 
fact,  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
the  Congress  which  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  limit  Federal  spending. 
Clearly  though,  the  President's  budget 
proposal  is  designed  to  move  us  in  the 
direction  of  a  balanced  budget  while 
Chairman  Jones'  budget  would  contin- 
ue past  policies  which  promote  such 
Federal  deficit  spending.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  siQjport  the  r^id  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  and  to 
work  toward  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  House  will  not  Just  be  voting  on 
one  budget  over  another,  the  House 
will  be  voting  on  the  economic  and  po- 
litical principles  which  this  country 
will  follow  and  which  will  determine 
the  state  of  our  economy  hencefor- 
ward. Will  we  heed  the  voice  of  the 
electorate?  WiU  we  deliver  on  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  us  last  November?  Or  will 
we  pay  lip  service  to  the  wishes  of  the 
American  people  and  proceed  with 
business  as  usual,  enacting  a  budget 
which  only  perpetuates  the  failed  poli- 
cies of  the  past? 

Let  us  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
people  and  of  our  President.  It  is  time 
for  a  change.  Let  us  seize  this  moment 
and  this  opportunity  to  make  America 
proud  and  great  again. 

D  1515 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 


As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  very 
strongly  on  different  sides  of  this 
issue,  so  I  wiU  not  enter  into  a  debate 
on  that  isstie  with  the  gentleman,  but 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  on 
scMuethlng  that  the  gentleman  and 
others  have  mentioned  repeatedly. 
and  that  is  that  you  were  woiidng 
with  the  majority  ixarty  to  work  out  a 
budget  and  you  have  arrived  at  a  bi- 
partisan budget. 

To  me.  that  is  really  as  misleading  to 
the  American  public  as  much  of  what 
I  perceive  the  administration's  budget 
to  be. 

How  does  the  gentleman  define  a 
"bipartisan  budget"?  In  other  words, 
how  can  he  say  he  is  working  with  the 
majority  party  when  he  has  a  handful 
of  Members  who  claim  the  Democratic 
party  who  have  worked  with  him?  I 
mean  where  does  he  get  that  as  a  "ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  party"? 

Mr.  KRAMBSi.  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously, as  the  gentleman  indicated,  we 
are  coming  from  different  perspectives 
on  this  issue,  on  the  whole  issue  of 
which  budget  is  the  proper  budget.  I 
think  the  question  the  gentleman 
poses  will  only  be  answered  when  we 
insert  our  cards  in  the  machine.  I  sus- 
pect at  that  time  either  I  wiU  give  the 
gentleman  an  apology  for  calling  it  a 
bipartisan  budget  or,  if  the  vote  is  as  I 
exi>ect  it  will  be.  the  gentleman  wiU 
concede  considerable  support  from  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  In  that  event.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  respond  likewise. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  that. 

But  what  would  the  gentleman  use 
or  what  would  his  side  use  as  a  meas- 
urement as  to  whether  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan budget?  In  other  words,  if  10 
Democrats  over  here  vote  for  this  pro- 
gram, would  he  then  say  that  becomes 
a  bipartisan  program? 

One  thing  further,  if  the  gentleman 
would  Just  give  me  this  opportunity:  I 
wanted  to  look  up  the  definition  in  the 
Webster's  Dictionary,  which  I  did.  of 
what  a  partisan  is.  because  they  talk 
about  bipartisan,  but  I  wanted  to 
know  what  a  partisan  is. 

It  says  that  a  partisan  is  a  "firm  ad- 
herent to  a  party,  a  faction,  or  a 
cause." 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  so-called  bipartisan  is 
not  represented  by  anyone  who  is  a 
firm  adherent  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  its  principles,  so  I  do  not 
think  you  have  any  way  of  having  a  bi- 
partisan budget. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me. 
not  being  a  member  of  that  party,  to 
respond  to  that,  but  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gbamm )  for  an  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Kbamsr)  has  expired. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ksambi). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
doubt  the  bipartisan  support  of  this 
budget  that  if  they  will  only  wait  until 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  when  we  final- 
ly have  this  roUcall  vote,  they  will  see 
it  up  here  on  this  board,  because  we 
are  going  to  pass  this  budget. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  not  every  Democrat 
who  ever  lived  has  been  for  throwing 
the  people's  money  away.  Let  me 
quote  the  founder  of  our  party. 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  said.  "We  must 
make  our  choice  between  frugality  and 
liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude." 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  Government 
from  wasting  the  labor  of  the  people 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  will  be  happy."  So  I  remind  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi^  that  on 
this  issue  the  founder  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  on  my  side  and  not  on 
his  side. 

Ms.  FIEDL£R.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
woman fnnn  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  one  of  the  important  points  that 
has  to  be  made  at  this  particular  stage 
of  the  discussion  is  that  while  there 
are  Republicans  and  Democrats  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
that  is  supported  by  Republicans  and 
Democrats  all  across  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  my  own  community  we  polled  a 
district  which  was  60  percent  Demo- 
crats, and  over  84  percent  of  those 
poUed  support  the  Latta-Gramm  sub- 
stitute representing  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic package.  Therefore,  what 
occurs  here  on  the  floor  reflects  only  a 
small  number  of  those  people  we  r^T- 
resent  in  oiu-  communities,  and  if 
those  Members  who  support  the 
Democratic  alternative  will  go  home, 
they  will  find  a  substantial  amount  of 
support  for  this  effort  from  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree.  Those  are  two  excellent  an- 
swers, and  I  can  only  say  that  maybe 
"bipartisan"  was  the  wrong  word. 
"Nonpartisan"  is  a  better  word.  This  is 
a  budget  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McEwBH). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  (^Hwrtunl- 
ty  to  ask  a  brief  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  The 
Reagan  budget  proposal  and  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  both  include 
funding  for  the  completion  of  the  gas 
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oantrlfuse  eniichinent  plant  at  Ports- 
flMMth.  DOM  the  lAtta-Omnm  pro- 
poMl  liidude  fondtnc  for  eompletlnc 
this  project  on  aeliedule.  without  fur- 
ther coally  delay? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
lentleman  yiekt? 

Mr.  McCWKN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froaa  Ohio.    > 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tea,  the  administration 
fundins  request  is  incorporated  in  the 
LAttaOramm  proposaL  The  proposed 
reducdoos  in  the  enerty  function  were 
aeoompUshed  by  putting  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  off-hud«et  and 
making  administrative  savings  and  do 
not  touch  the  gas  centrifuge  enrich- 
ment fundtac^^ 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gmtleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewcwoan  from 
California  (Ms.  Papm). 

Ms.  FlEDTiKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  economic  as- 
sumptions. Or  more  precisely,  demys- 
tify them,  they  are  nothing  more  nor 
leas  than  a  guess  about  the  future,  and 
the  <Hily  certainty  about  the  future  is 
that  it  is  uncertain.  You  can  wrap  eco- 
nMnlc  assumptions  In  algebraic  regres- 
sion equations  or  in  poetry,  you  can 
take  the  average  of  all  the  economic 
assumptions  published,  you  can  rate 
foonomic  assumptions  by  the  prestige 
of  the  author.  But  any  way  you  cut  It. 
economic  assumptions  are  merely  un- 
certain guesses  about  the  future. 

But  it  is  worthwhile  considering  for 
a  few  minutes  how  the  economic  as- 
sumptkMis  for  the  budget  from  the 
committee  came  about.  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  committee  budget 
relied  cm  eomometric  models,  ^lecifi- 
cally,  the  models  cited  during  budget 
hewings  were  from  Chase  Econome- 
trics. Data  Resources,  and  Wharton 
Associates.  These  three  models,  with 
some  variations,  have  been  used  to 
challenge  the  President's  forecasts. 
Apparently,  these  days,  an  economist 
without  hia  model  is  like  a  cowboy 
without  a  gun. 

What  are  these  models?  They  are 
bought  and  sold  for  large  siuns.  Be- 
cause they  involve  computers  they 
sound  modem  and  scientific.  With 
sane  ezeeptions,  they  are  secret  and 
cannot  have  undergone  scrutiny  by  ob- 
jective scholars. 

The  news  media,  unable  to  evaliute 
the  oonfUcting  models  have  solved  the 
problem  by  citing  all  models  that  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  Our  duty  in  this  House 
must  go  beyond  that.  Each  model  con- 
sists of  regression  equations— that  is, 
algebraic  equations  that  represent  cor- 
relatkns  between  historical  data,  such 
as  between  tnflatlm  and  interest  rates. 
Bat  the  equatkms  differ  among 
models.  The  exact  equations  are  not 
reported,  even  in  sduHarly  Journals. 

I  understand  that  today  in  the  aca- 
demic world,  these  models  are  coming 
in  for  some  very  severe  criticism.  The 


point  is  not  that  models  have  not  been 
forecasting  weU.  The  point  of  the  criti- 
cism is,  instead,  that  the  models  may 
suddenly  cease  forecasting  weU  if 
there  is  a  major  policy  change. 

Many  economists,  such  as  Robert 
Lucas  and  Thomas  Sargent,  are 
making  the  point  that  much  of  the 
correlation  between  economic  vari- 
ables is  determined  by  people's  expec- 
tations. If  people  are  rational,  their 
expectations  will  suddenly  change 
when  they  see  a  good  reason  to  think 
Government  policy  has  changed. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  President  Reagan  is  bring- 
ing to  this  country  Just  such  a  major 
policy  change.  And  I  would  further 
suggest  that  the  reliance  on  these 
backward-looldng  econometric  models 
will  be  proved  by  history  to  be  mis- 
placed. This  wlU  not  be  the  first  time 
that  econometric  models  have  misin- 
terpreted past  economic  performance. 
It  is  precisely  this  obsession  with  the 
past  that  misled  the  model  forecasters 
into  predicting  Imaginary  recessions 
between  1975  and  1978.  This  came 
about  because  for  many  years  the  sav- 
ings rate  in  the  United  States  had 
been  at>out  6%  percent,  so  the  econo- 
metric models  assiuned  that  it  would 
always  be  so.  This  led  them  to  predict 
a  recession  that  did  not  come.  It  did 
not  come  because  ordinary  people  are 
not  as  shortsighted  ss  the  model- 
makers  had  assumed. 

By  the  mld-1970's,  people  realized 
that  rising  inflation  made  saving  fool- 
ish. So.  during  the  last  4  years,  they 
reduced  their  savings  rate  down  to  5V4 
percent.  But  the  models  tried  to  push 
it  back  up  to  6Vi  by  forecasting  a  fall 
in  personal  spending,  and  therefore, 
an  imaginary  recession. 

Pbr  3  straight  years— 1975,  1978,  and 
1977— these  models  kept  predicting  a 
recession.  Acting  on  these  predictions, 
former  President  Carter  and  his  asso- 
ciates In  Congress  cranked  up  an  ex- 
pansive fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 
That  policy  gave  us  the  worst  inflation 
in  half  a  century.  And  finally  In  1979, 
that  inflation  did  give  us  the  long 
awaited  recession.  The  econometric 
models  did  not  predict  the  recession- 
they  caused  it. 

Not  only  are  econometric  models  in- 
herently backward  looking,  but  their 
problem  is  compounded  because  their 
masters,  the  modelmakers.  tend  to  be 
fascinated  with  algebraic  models,  but 
are  not  very  interested  in  what  people 
actiudly  do  out  there  in  the  real  econ- 
omy. So  it  takes  the  modelmakers  a 
long  time  to  wake  up  to  the  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  people's  thinking  and 
habits.  In  other  words,  econometric 
models  are  only  as  good  as  the  as- 
sumptions built  into  them.  That  is 
why  those  preparing  the  committee 
version  of  the  budget  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  their  economic  assiunptions 
three  times  in  3  weeks. 
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The  committee  is.  of  course,  entitled 
to  make  whatever  economic  assump- 
tions it  wants.  It  is  entitled  to  point  to 
whatever  econometric  models  it 
chooses.  Their  Judgments  about  the 
American  economy  and  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  as  much  weight 
as  each  of  you  may  choose  to  give 
them. 

But  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  aura 
of  scientific  and  mathematical  inevita- 
bility. The  future  cannot  be  predicted 
with  nutthematical  equations  any 
more  than  it  can  be  predicted  with  a 
crystal  ball.  And  when  those  math- 
ematical equations  are  constantly  ma- 
nipulated to  produce  a  desired  result, 
the  Members  of  this  House  should 
take  any  claims  of  objective  nonparti- 
sanshlp  with  at  least  a  grain  of  salt. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  factors  that 
the  committee's  economic  assimiptions 
Ignore.  The  assumptions  ignore  the 
psychological  effects  of  a  $50  billion 
budget  cut,  they  ignore  the  value  of 
relieving  the  public  of  the  crushing 
effect  of  bracket  creep,  they  ignore 
the  potential  gains  from  regulatory 
reform,  and  most  importantly,  they 
ignore  the  role  of  leadership  in  creat- 
ing the  public  confidence  and  sense  of 
direction  that  all  economic  and  cultur- 
al revivals  mtist  have. 

In  short,  the  econometric  models 
relied  on  by  the  committee  are  incapa- 
ble of  calculating,  and  Indeed  they 
refuse  even  to  consider,  the  Invigorat- 
ing impact  of  President  Reagan's  poli- 
cies and  the  inspiring  effect  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  man. 

Thus,  today,  econometric  models  are 
the  maglnot  line  of  economic  forecast- 
ing. Reality  is  outflanking  the  models 
while  the  committee's  budget  sits  in 
the  bunker  fighting  today's  battle 
with  yesterday's  feeble  assimiptions. 

D  1530 

Mr.  PEYSER.  WiU  the  gentlewoman 
jrleld  for  a  question? 

Bds.  FIEDLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  question  I  have, 
and  first  of  aU,  I  agree  with  much  of 
the  statement  that  the  gentlewoman 
Just  made,  but  I  guess  what  I  am 
trying  to  reconcile  is  that  the  gentle- 
woman has  mentioned  that  the  model- 
makers,  the  people  who  often  speak 
out  sajring  what  the  public  should  do 
or  what  the  effective  programs  will  be 
and  then  it  does  not  woi^  out  to  be 
that  way.  I  wonder  how  the  gentle- 
woman reconciles  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's opening  statement  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  tremendous  economic  mess 
we  are  in  as  a  country,  and  yet  the 
economic  indicators  at  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  much  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  administration,  have 
shown  that  the  country  has  moved 
really  economically  forward  in  this 
last  quarter  showing  very  positive 
trends  and  none  of  these  horrendous 
cuts  have  been  made  and  no  tax  re- 
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funds  have  been  made  and  it  looks  to 
me  like  the  same  thing  Is  happmlng 
with  the  Reagan  administration  as  the 
gentlewoman  claims  with  the  Carter 
administration.  The  gentlewoman 
happened  to  be  right  with  the  Carter 
admlntotmtlon. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant point  the  gentleman  has  twAi 
is  that  there  is  no  embarraaiment  over 
the  fact  that  the  economy  is  improv- 
ing. In  fact,  one  of  the  factors  that 
have  been  missed  in  the  budget  of  the 
committee  is  the  mere  fact  of  the  hope 
for  the  future.  This  is  exactly  one  of 
the  points  that  I  am  making.  I  would 
hc^je  that  it  would  continue  to  im- 
prove. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  hearings 
before  the  Budget  Cranmittee  and  one 
of  the  individuals  who  came  was  the 
president  of  United  States  SteeL  He 
made  a  clear  statement  that  sinuily  be- 
cause they  hoped  for  an  improved  con- 
dition in  the  economy  that  instead  of 
spending  $800  million  to  improve  their 
equipment  and  machinery,  retool,  that 
instead  their  hope  for  the  future  was 
projected  in  the  fact  that  they  were  al- 
locating $1.3  billion  for  that  very  pur- 
pose in  the  coming  year.  That  is  an  ex- 
ample about  how  personal  attitude 
makes  a  substantial  difference  in  the 
outcome  of  behavior.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  continue  to  see  fore- 
casts that  show  improvement  and  re- 
ality that  rests  upon  that  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  i4>preciate  that  If 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield  further, 
the  gross  national  product  increase 
and  the  productivity  increase  in  this 
last  quarter  Is  certainly  not  a  result  of 
positive  thinking.  I  am  aU  for  positive 
thinking,  but  it  is  a  result  of  people 
spending  their  money  and  other 
people  employing  people  to  do  the  Job. 
That  Is  what  I  think  it  all  comes  down 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewranan. 

BCs.  FIEDLER.  I  think  that  is  the 
entire  issue,  the  fact  that  pec^ile  have 
a  hope  as  a  result  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency and  the  Reagan  eomomlc  par- 
age that,  indeed,  there  wiU  be  more  in- 
dividuals employed,  that  there  will  be 
a  more  optimistic  view  of  the  future 
and  consequoitly  they  are  willing  to 
take  risks  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
take  under  the  Carter  administration. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Mabuott). 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  Join 
with  other  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  some  of  my  Democratic 
friends  to  endorse  and  to  be  consistent 
with  the  gentleman  txma.  New  York 
(Mr.  Pkysbr)  and  Mr.  Webster,  the 
semibipartlsan  resolution. 


The  decade  of  the  1970's  will  prob- 
ably go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
worst  periods  in  American  ecomnnic 
history.  Government  spending 
reached  over  $600  billion  or  more.  The 
national  debt  was  approaching  a  tril- 
Ikm  dollars. 

Taxes  increased,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  liabilities  in- 
creased from  $1.8  to  $6.5  trillion. 

Productivity  in  this  country  declined 
to  its  lowest  leveL 

The  misery  index,  unemplojmient 
plus  inflation,  topped  20  percent. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  abroad  de- 
dined. 

Social  spending  Increased  from  $76 
to  $284  billion. 

National  defense  spending  declined 
from  50  percent  of  the  budget  to  23 
percent  of  the  budget. 

Inflation  started  at  2.4  percent  and 
ended  up  at  13  percent. 

These  statistics  tell  it  all.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  seventies  and  the  mfart-nx^ff 
of  the  seventies  are  basically  reqx>nsi- 
ble  for  the  problems  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  today. 

The  only  way  to  correct  those  mis- 
takes and  to  solve  the  problems  will  be 
to  reverse  the  trends.  The  old  pro- 
grams simply  have  not  worked. 

It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,  for  every 
American,  every  Congressman,  every 
Senator,  every  special  interest  group, 
to  reevaluate  the  real  cause  of  our 
problem  and  to  reevaliuite  the  honest 
solutions  to  those  problems. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  In  the  last 
couple  days  about  the  alternative 
plans.  Really,  there  are  no  alternative 
plans  at  alL  The  Reagan-Gramm-Latta 
program  is  really  the  only  viable  solu- 
tion. The  rest  are  simply  schemes  ar- 
rived at  by  Juggling  aroimd  the  reve- 
nue figures. 

Cutting  spending  and  increasing  pro- 
ductivity is  what  the  thing  is  all  about 
and  that  is  what  the  Gramm-lAtta 
program  does. 

I  believe  the  Reagan-Gramm-Latta 
plan  is  fair  for  everyone.  Let  me  Justi- 
fy that  statement.  I  do  not  want  to 
Justify  it  by  looking  Just  at  dollar 
amounts  in  the  budget,  because  almost 
everybody  will  receive  some  increase 
in  actual  budget  exi)enditures.  Rather, 
let  us  look  at  the  budget  pie  as  a  hole. 
Let  us  see  what  has  traditionally  hap- 
pened to  the  various  fimctlonal  per- 
centages and  let  us  see  how  we  have 
beoi  cutting  up  this  Federal  pie. 

In  1970  we  were  paying  40  percent  of 
the  budget  for  defense.  By  1980  that 
had  slimied  to  23  percent,  and  we  have 
aU  seen  the  trouble  that  has  caused. 

This  bipartJsan  substitute  budget 
moves  defense  q>ending  bat^  upwards 
to  27  percent  of  the  budget,  still  short 
of  the  traditional  40  or  50  percent 
leveL 

Take  foreign  aid.  for  example.  In 
1070  foreign  aid  was  2.2  percent  of  the 
budget  In  1980  it  was  cut  to  1.8  per- 
cent of  the  budget  The  Reagan  ad- 
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ministration  in  keeptag  up  with  the 
pecq>le's  demands  have  reduced  it  even 
further  to  1.6  percent  of  the  budget 

How  about  income  security?  Income 
security  was  21.9  perooit  of  the 
budget  in  1970.  It  reached  33  percent 
by  1980.  Has  the  Reagan  administn- 
tion  been  hard  on  the  poor?  Just  the 
contrary.  Their  budget  calls  for  nearly 
35  percent  of  the  budget  to  go  to 
income  security.  That  is  the  highest 
level  yet 

Education,  training  and  social  serv- 
ices, were  4.4  percent  of  the  budget  in 
1970.  That  category  rose  to  5  J  percent 
of  toe  budget  With  the  elimination  of 
CETA  and  converting  categorical 
grants  to  block  grants,  it  is  possible 
under  their  budget  to  do  the  same  Job 
with  3.7  percent  of  the  budget  and. 
frankly,  I  think  that  Is  fair. 

How  about  Government  spending? 
In  1970  general  government  spending 
was  1  percent  of  the  budget.  In  1980,  it 
was  eight-tenths  of  a  percent  Now 
under  the  Reagan  program  it  is  seven- 
tenths  of  a  percent  of  the  budget. 

So  when  you  look  at  everything  in 
perspective,  when  you  look  at  every- 
body's special  interest  in  regard  to  a 
percent  of  the  budget  rather  Uian  a 
dollar  figiire.  the  Reagan-<}ramm- 
Latta  proposal  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
fair. 

I  believe  that  by  evaluating  the 
budget  on  the  basis  of  fair  percentages 
and  by  doing  a  better  job  of  prioritiz- 
ing, we  will  have  the  best  chance  of 
getting  this  country  going  again,  bal- 
ancing the  budget  eliminating  debt, 
reducing  inflation,  and  bringing  down 
interest  rates. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  that  great  Re- 
publican, once  said: 

I  place  ecoDomy  amaog  the  firrt  and  most 
important  of  RepubUcsn  virtues  and  public 
debt  aa  the  sreateat  danger  to  be  feared. 

That  is  what  we  agree  on. 

We  all  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
Government  trim,  effective,  and  effi- 
cient and  that  is  what  this  budget  sets 
out  to  do.  After  all.  any  government 
big  enough  to  give  all  of  us  everything 
we  want  is  also  big  enough  to  take  ev- 
erything we  have  got 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fran  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Let  us  support  the 
bipartisan  pn^MsaL  Let  us  hold  the 
administration  to  its  word.  Let  us  get 
the  country  going  again.  Let  us  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  let  us  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  to  every  group  by  de- 
termining now  what  their  percent  of 
the  budget  is.  Let  us  give  each  func- 
tion a  fair  percent  of  the  pie  and  then 
let  us  work  together  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  pie. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  MomrooiiBiT). 
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Ifr.  MOMTOOiaaiT.  Mr.  Chatr- 
I  appradate  the  gaaUeman  train 
ridtiw  to  me  at  this  time.  It 
la  mjr  puipoae  today  to  outline  the  rea- 
i^iy  I  atrixicly  support  the  bi- 
budcet  substitute.  As  we  all 
the  vote  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tlon  win  be  one  of  the  most  Impmlant 
votes  erer  taken  in  this  Chamber.  In 
effect  we  must  make  a  choice  between 
a  reasonable  and  rational  proposal 
that  will  put  America  on  the  road  to 
t^nnemttie  gtahillty.  or  a  proposal  that, 
in  effect,  continues  business  as  usuaL  I 
have  opted  for  the  reasonable  and 
rational  approach  of  the  bipartisan 
substitute. 

I  would  like  to  oonunend  Bfr.  OaAiof 
and  Mr.  Latta  for  woiklnc  so  hard  to 
formulate  this  bipartisan  substitute 
budget  prtHKwaL  I  would  especially 
thank  Phil  Obamm  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  for  his  work.  At  the  same  time.  I 
would  commend  Chairman  Jm  Johxs 
for  the  equally  hard  work  he  put  into 
the  committee  budget  proposal.  And  I 
would  particularly  like  to  thank  Bnx 
Hsms  of  North  Carolina  for  protect- 
ing the  interests  and  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans during  committee  deliberations. 
However,  when  the  two  proposals  are 
oonpared  in  every  a^Tect,  I  feel  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  best  serves  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  regret  a  number 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  cannot 
support  the  committee  proposal. 

My  primary  interests  are  the  alloca- 
tions for  national  defense  and  veter- 
ans affairs.  In  both  cases,  the  biparti- 
san substitute  provides  adequate  f\md- 
ing  in  budget  function  050  and  func- 
tion 700.  In  fact,  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute provides  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  $188.8  billion  in  outlays  for  national 
defense  as  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  on  March  10.  In  the  case  of 
veterans'  ivograms,  our  substitute  ac- 
tually increases  Mr.  Reagan's  Search 
IMnpaaal  from  $23.6  billion  to  $24.05 
unicm  outlays 

I  would  also  note  that  the  American 
Legi«m.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
and  AMVETS  have  all  written  letters 
expressing  their  support  for  the  bi- 
partisan budget  substitute.  Their  orga- 
niaatioiis  represent  over  3  million  vet- 
erans in  America.  They  support  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  because  this 
proposal  provides  for  a  strong  defense 
posture  for  America.  They  also  feel 
that  the  bipartisan  substitute  treats 
our  Nation's  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents fairly  and  wiU  provide  for  an 
admuate  level  of  medical  care  and 
earned  benefits. 

This  increase  in  funding  outlays  for 
vet»ans  programs  is  needed  to  pre- 
serve an  adeqiiate  level  of  health  care 
for  our  veterans.  When  we  presented 
our  case  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  veterans  programs, 
they  listened  to  us  and  agreied  to  the 
M^er  figYve  in  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. And  I  might  add  that  I  am 
Ideased  with  the  cooperative  spirit  of 


the  OMB  and  their  willingness  to 
work  with  us  to  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise. 

Projected  pending  for  national  de- 
fense and  veterans  is  not  as  much  as  I 
personally  would  have  liked,  but  I  also 
realise  that  we  must  practice  restraint 
in  all  areas  of  Federal  spending,  in- 
cluding defense  and  veterans  pro- 
grams, like  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
my  primary  goal  is  to  put  this  country 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  stability 
which  means  reducing  spending  and 
beginning  the  process  that  will  lead  to 
a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
And  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  we 
must  be  willing  to  compromise  in  all 
areas  of  Federal  spending  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  accept  less  than  we  might 
like.  This  we  have  done  in  the  areas  of 
national  defense  and  veterans  pro- 
grams. However,  we  cannot  accept  the 
cuts  in  defense  spending  l>eing  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. To  accept  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  wiU  put  us  that  much 
further  behind  in  rebuilding  our  mili- 
tary and.  in  my  opinion,  will  end  up 
costing  more  over  the  long  nm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  remind 
my  colleagues  that  in  our  bipartisan 
substitute  we  have  made  even  more 
cuts  In  Federal  spending  than  pro- 
posed by  the  President  on  March  10. 
As  a  result,  the  deficit  in  our  substi- 
tute is  $31  billion  or  $14  billion  less 
than  Mr.  Reagan's  March  proposal. 
Quite  frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  even 
less  of  a  deficit  or  no  deficit  at  all.  But 
being  realistic,  I  know  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  balance  the  budget  In  fiscal 
year  1982  without  causing  severe  dis- 
ruptions in  domestic  programs.  We 
also  cannot  balance  the  budget  in  the 
space  of  1  year  and  provide  room  for 
some  kind  of  tax  reduction. 

Tou  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
talk  about  which  budget  proposal  does 
this  or  that  or  whether  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Democrats  or  the  Republi- 
cans. But  the  bottom  line  is  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  the  confidence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
and  they  want  Mr.  Reagan's  economic 
programs  implemented. 

So  I  am  going  to  give  the  American 
people  what  they  want  and  what  I 
think  they  need  by  voting  for  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

D  1545 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mohtgomcrt). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSm.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  and  other  Members  of  this 
House  hold  him  in  very  high  regard 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  for  the 


veterans  particulaily  in  this  country, 
and  his  patriotic  feeling  for  the  coun- 
try is  certainly  unequaled  by  anybody. 
So  we  start  off  on  a  very  solid  basis  of 
a  good  many  years  of  relationship.  But 
something  the  gentleman  said  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  question  on.  He  raised  a 
question  that  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute was  supported  by  the  American 
Legion,  the  VFW.  imd  the  American 
Veterans.  I  know  that  I  have  heard 
from  my  local  posts,  local  American 
Legion  posts.  Just  as  recently  as  last 
Friday,  who  were  in  total  opposition 
and  told  me.  and  they  do  not  even 
know  about  the  Jones  budget.  But 
they  said  they  were  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  budget.  Has  the  gentle- 
man got  an  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  national  committees? 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  That  is  a  na- 
tional endorsement  from  the  national 
organizations  that  I  mentioned.  When 
we  go  back  in  open  session.  I  will 
submit  these  letters  for  the  record  for 
the  gentleman  to  see. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's telling  me  that  because,  as  I 
say,  the  locals  in  my  area  made  a  point 
of  calling  me  to  let  me  know  of  their 
own  opposition.  This  is  not  all  the 
locals.  This  is  some  of  the  local  posts 
who  called  me  because  they  were  con- 
cerned about  many  other  things  be- 
cause they  said  they  understood  there 
was  another  budget  that  gave  the 
same  amount  to  veterans,  the  same 
amount  to  defense— which  the  gentle- 
man's budget  in  his  amendment  would 
do— and  did  not  take  away  from  their 
kids'  education  and  take  away  from 
these  other  areas.  That  is  why  I  am 
wondering. 

Mr.  MONTOOBOaiY.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments,  but  the 
three  national  organizations  that  I 
mentioned  are  totally  in  support  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  support  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  as  embodied  in 
the  Oranun-Latta  substitute.  Every- 
body in  this  House  knows,  and  I  think 
every  veteran  in  this  country  knows 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  veterans'  matters.  He  has 
been  a  fighter. 

We  discussed  this  matter.  We  dis- 
cussed the  needs  of  the  veterans— he 
and  I— a  couple  of  different  times,  and 
we  were  successful  in  getting  in  our 
substitute  the  amount  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  said  his  conomittee  could 
live  with  and  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions could  live  with.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  say  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration     and     veterans'     pro- 
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grams  are  not  sacred  cows.  There  is 
almost  $500  million  for  cuts  in  veter- 
ans' programs  in  both  the  Jones  pro- 
posal and  also  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. So  veterans'  programs  will  be 
cut.  But  we  are  trying  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  Vietnam  era  outreach  programs, 
out  of  pensions  and  compensation,  and 
out  of  medical  care.  And  also  by  not 
cutting  back  on  personnel  in  the  re- 
gional offices.  We  will  find  the  cuts 
elsewhere  but  not  in  the  ones  I  have 
mentioned. 

Bfr.  LATTA.  I  Just  want  to  again 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  support. 
It  has  been  a  tremendous  pleasure  for 
me  to  woik  with  him  and  to  work  out 
these  problems.     

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  working  with  me. 
Quite  frankly,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  work  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
We  have  been  able  to  meet  with  them 
and  also  the  veterans'  organizations 
have  met  with  the  director  of  OMB 
and  familiarize  him  with  veterans' 
problems.      

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  genUenuui  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOOBiERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tiouisiana 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding. 

I  would  like  to  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mohtcom- 
ERY)  both  for  his  statement  today  and 
his  record  in  this  Congress,  which  I 
think,  epitomizes  the  point  in  rebuttal 
to  a  point  raised  earlier  today  on  this 
floor,  and  that  is  what  kind  of  substi- 
tute is  thi^  Is  this  truly  bipartisan? 
Just  what  kind  of  substitute  is  this?  I 
think  the  gentleman's  example  in  this 
Congress  shows  what  it  is.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  people  who  put  their  coim- 
try  before  their  party.  I  know  that  is 
hard  for  a  lot  of  people  to  understand 
in  a  House  of  Representatives  that  has 
two  microphones  in  the  well,  one  for 
Democrats  and  one  for  Republicans, 
but  I  think  it  is  high  time. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERY.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  argument  on  biparti- 
sanship. I  felt  like  I  had  some  imput 
into  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute.  I  am 
rather  proud  that  I  am  part  of  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield.  I  know  my  friend  over  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Tioulsiana  (Mr. 
RocMXR).  I  hope  that  is  not  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  there  were  people 
here  who  put  country  over  party,  and 
the  inference  was  that  Democrats  who 
were  contesting  what  we  do  not  see  as 
a  bipartisan  program  and  what  we  do 
not  agree  with  have  a  question  of  our 
patriotism  and  our  feeling  for  country. 
I  would  certainly  welcome  the  gmtle- 
man's  reqMnse,  because  that  is  what 
he  said. 

BIr.  MONTGOBfERY.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  RoEMKB).  Before  I  yield,  let 
me  say  both  the  gentlemen  are  great 


patriots,  and  I  think  we  are  Just  argu- 
ing aboutnothlng. 

BCr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
said  that  country  does  not  come 
before  party. 

BCr.  ROEBfER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield.  I  cast  no  aspersions  on  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (BIr.  Petseb),  only  on  his  state- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  BCississippi  (BCr. 
MoRTooMXRT)  has  expired. 

BCr.  LATTA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  3^eld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Bfr.  DxNahdis). 

Bfr.  DeNARDIS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
count  myself  among  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  this  budget 
debate  is  a  most  historic  occasion. 

It  is  the  first  skirmish  in  the  first 
battle  in  the  long  war  or  process  to  re- 
direct in  a  fimdamental  way  the 
manner  in  which  Government  is  con- 
ducted in  this  country.  My  intent  is  to 
speak  of  the  economic  theories  and  as- 
sumptions which  underlie  the  budget 
proposal  and  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program,  and  do  so  in  per- 
haps a  slightly  different  way  than  has 
been  offered,  at  least  from  my  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  will  be  voting  for  the  Oramm-Latta 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolution, 
which  I  believe  signals  an  end  to  the 
uncontrolled  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, a  growth  that  I  think  is  literally 
wrecking  the  economic  fabric  of  this 
country.  But  my  vote  in  this  process  at 
this  point  means  nothing  more  than 
that 

The  new  departure  which  we.  I 
think,  will  see  as  a  result  of  this 
debate  and  vote  in  American  econom- 
ics and  public  policy  stems  from  the 
growing  perception  that  the  programs 
prompted  by  the  economic  theories  of 
John  Bfaynard  Keynes  and  the  New 
Deal  are  not  appropriate  to  the  1980's. 

The  Keynesian  view  was  that  aggre- 
gate demand  is  a  crucial  factor  in  de- 
termining the  level  of  the  economic 
activity  and  that  the  Government  can 
manage  this  demand  through  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  to  maintain 
hli^  levels  of  emplojrment  and  pro- 
duction. Kesmes  sanctioned  deficit 
qiending  by  governments  to  bolster 
the  economy,  and  his  view  became 
widely  held  by  practitioners  of  Ameri- 
can Government. 

But  the  Keynesian  system  seemed  to 
unravel  during  the  1970's.  The  United 
States  experienced  both  inflation  and 
eomomic  stagnation— a  contradiction, 
according  to  Keynes.  Governments 
were  eager  to  run  deficits  to  spva  a 
laodng  economy,  but  elected  leaders 
seoned  unwilling  or  unable  to  under- 
take the  belt-tightening  measures  to 
deal  with  inflation. 

As  the  United  States  began  to  live 
with  its  double-digit  inflation,  for  the 
first  time  many  economists  and  policy- 


makers began  to  conclude  that 
Keynes'  theories  were  more  useful  for 
deling  with  a  1930's  style  depressimi 
rather  than  a  1970's  style  of  stagfla- 
tion. It  is  now  clear  that  the  postwar 
economic  consensus  has  broken  apart 
and  that  we  are  in  a  new  ball  game. 

Let  us  look  at  the  emerging  elranents 
of  the  new  economic  approach.  First, 
the  economic  notion  that  people  re- 
spond to  specific  incentives.  If  people 
are  given  the  right  incentives,  the 
nuu-ket  is  better  equipped  than  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  serve  the  public 
interest.  The  trouble  is  that  many 
Government  policies  have  been  provid- 
ing the  wrong  incentives,  prompting 
many  Americans  to  spend  too  much 
and  save  and  invest  too  little. 

Moreover,  Federal  economic  and  tax 
policies  have  prompted  inflation  and 
made  spending  more  sensible  than 
saving  and  investing. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  Keynesian 
economics  focused  on  demand  and  em- 
phasized Government  management  of 
aggregate  demand.  If  the  demand  was 
there,  the  economists  seemed  to  be- 
lieve supply  would  be  forthcoming. 
But  while  the  United  States  has  inflat- 
ed demand  in  recent  years,  problems 
have  come  from  the  supply  side,  where 
insufficient  investment  has  led  to  low 
productivity  levels. 

This  leads  to  a  second  concept  of  the 
new  economics— an  emphasis  on 
supply  rather  than  demand.  As  supply 
siders  see  it.  Government  tax  poliraes 
have  stifled  investment  and  encour- 
aged wasteful  consumption,  leading  to 
long-term  deterioration  in  the  Nation's 
ability  to  produce  goods  on  terms  cam- 
petitive  with  other  nations.  To  arrest 
the  decline  in  American  efficiency  and 
high  inflation  rates  that  inefficiency 
brings,  the  new  economics  reocMn- 
mends  reduction  in  business  taxes  and 
new  incentives  to  encourage  invest- 
ment and  production. 

Bfany  of  these  notions  are  lumped 
under  the  banner  of  "reindustrializing 
America,"  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
American  industry  to  meet  foreign 
competition. 

A  third  element  is  a  growing  doubt 
about  the  efficacy  of  Government  in- 
tervmtion  in  the  economy.  This  trans- 
lates itself  into  a  turn  toward  ratimal 
expectation  theories  which  argue  that 
the  public  knows  what  is  happening 
and  responds  to  it.  that  is,  responds  to 
reality,  not  the  rhetoric  Politicians 
may  promise  to  cut  inflation,  but  they 
often  pursue  politics  that  permit 
prices  to  keep  aa  rising.  TYnt  propo- 
nents of  the  ratimial  expectations  ap- 
proach oppose  intermittent  tinkoing 
as  unworkable  and  advocate  Govern- 
ment policies  that  involve  mhifawai  in. 
terfoence  with  the  eomomy  and  poli- 
cies which  are  ccmsistently  pursued 
over  extended  periods  of  time  so  that 
the  public  can  respond  to  them.  Those 
are  the  basic  assumptions,  but  let  me 
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hasten  to  add.  however,  that  Keynes- 
ian  rtwnand  management  and  supply- 
■Ido  ewmomiBa  are  almilar  In  at  least 
one  reapect.  In  that  they  both  utilise 
broad-baaed  atimulus  for  ecouraging 
eeopomlc  growth.  Where  they  are 
both  defleient  la  that  they  Ignore  the 
underiylng  dynamics  of  a  national 
economy. 

Both  ignore  the  fact  that  the  lion's 
share  of  the  productivity  iixTease 
ilnoe  the  IMO's  is  due  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  force  and  its  successful  inte- 
gration with  new  capitaL 

We  need  to  value  and  develop 
human  capitaL  We  need  to  expedite 
the  rate  at  which  our  economy  adapts 
to  scarcity  and  new  technology.  The 
American  economy  has  arrived  at  a 
point  where  its  productive  capacity 
cannot  be  enhanced  by  broad-stroke 
policies.  We  need  policies  that  pro- 
mote the  use  of  human  resources  as 
productive  capital— policies  that  pro- 
mote the  overall  level  of  productivity 
and  thereby  encourage  price  stability 
and  competitive  production. 

We  must  encourage  the  education, 
training,  retraining,  and  relocation  of 
the  labor  force  to  provide  new  prod- 
ucts; we  must  encourage  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technologies:  and  we  must 
encourage  the  integration  of  labor  and 
other  resources  for  competitive  pro- 
duction. 

Let  me  also  mention  some  other  con- 
siderations that  are  on  my  mind  and 
relate  to  this  debate,  and  which  I 
think,  bear  stating  for  the  Rccors. 

Fliat  is  the  question  of  what  we  do 
as  we  begin  to  sUm  down  the  public 
sector  and  encourage  the  private 
sectfH',  encourage  new  growth  in  that 
sector.  We  must  not  forget  that  poli- 
tics stiU  plays  a  roll,  and  that  we  stiU 
have  a  role  here.  We  can  use  politics. 
We  can  use  this  arena  as  a  creative 
process  to  harness  private  interests  to 
public  goals  through  carefully  crafted 
incentives,  and  toward  that  end  I 
would  like  to  contribute  in  the  weeks 
and  years  ahead. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  one  item  of 
the  budget  which  I  feel  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined carefully  and  that  Is  defense. 
This  Congress.  I  am  confident,  will 
devote  much  time  and  attention  to  na- 
tional defense  issues  and  that  we  will 
reject  a  blank-check  approach  to  the 
President's  request  for  awesome  in- 
creascB  in  defense  spending.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  think  we  can  solve  our  na- 
tlooal  defense  problems  simply  by 
spending  more.  We  criticize  social 
probtems  by  saying  that  we  cannot 
solve  problems  simply  by  throwing 
money  at  them.  This  criticism  is  even 
more  valid  for  defense  problems. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  want 
America  to  be  as  strong  and  as  influ- 
mtial  as  it  once  was  and  as  respected 
In  the  international  world.  Before 
mAior  decisions  are  made  on  weapons 
systems  which  will  cost  billions,  a 
great  deal  of  thought  must  be  given  to 


the    purpose    those    systems    are    to 
serve. 

D  1600 

The  central  question  is  not  what 
kind  of  equipment  you  give  the  troops, 
but  what  you  expect  them  to  accom- 
plish with  that  equipment. 

The  administration,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  an  obligation  to  engage  in  inten- 
sive thinking  about  the  future  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  role  of  weapons 
and  other  systems  which  compose  the 
defense  posture.  If  we  buy  the  wrong 
weapons  systems  because  we  have  an 
inadequate  strategy  and  we  attempt  to 
use  those  systems  with  an  iU-prepared 
officer  corps,  we  may  think  we  are  safe 
when  in  fact  we  are  not. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  I  want 
to  raise,  and  that  is  that  in  this  era  of 
scarcity  we  have  got  to  balance  the  eq- 
uities and  we  have  got  to  balance  the 
equities  very  carefully,  and  that  all 
must  shoulder  the  burden  of  budget 
cutting,  budget  cutting  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  want  to  say  that  when  we 
look  at  the  priorities  in  this  budget, 
come  midsummer  and  come  Septem- 
ber. I  think  we  need  to  make  some  ad- 
justments. It  is  clear  to  me  that  there 
are  mistakes  in  Judgment  in  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  that  there  are  serious 
lapses  in  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
gional problems  of  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  Farm  crop  subsidies 
and  pork  barrel  water  projects  have 
been  spared  the  budget  cutters'  knife 
so  far.  and  they  will  have  to  share  in 
the  sacrifice.  There  is  no  eaoLplng 
that. 

In  the  weeks  ahead.  I  intend  to  fight 
in  my  committees  for  reconsideration 
of  such  things  as  Conrail.  and  Amtrak 
subsidies,  student  loans,  legal  services, 
urban  education  needs,  and  other  mat- 
ters. But  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I 
accept  the  aggregate  numbers  at  least 
in  the  Oramm-Latta  bottom  line  and 
that  I  know  that  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  this  is  not  a  place  to  wage 
those  wars  on  individual  programs 
that  I  think  need  to  be  engaged.  They 
will  come  later,  along  with  the  literal- 
ly thousands  of  decisions  that  will  be 
made  during  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. It  is  in  that  stage  of  the  legislative 
process  where  compromises  will  be 
made,  where  regional  needs  wiU  be 
met.  where  balances  will  be  struck, 
where  burning  controversies  over 
public  policy  will  be  resolved.  But  this 
first  budget  resolution  is  not  the  place 
for  such  battles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 


AMMOUBCniBBT  >T  TBS  CH*nili*H 

The   CHAIRIiCAN.   Before   we   pro- 
ceed,   the   Chair   would   like   to   an- 


nounce thAt  at  this  time  the  majority 
has  1  hour  and  69  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining;  the  minority  has  2 
hours  and  64  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining.  If  all  of  that  time 
should  be  used,  that  will  be  4  hours 
and  63  minutes  of  general  debate  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DsNAROIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  conclude  by  saying  that  this  first 
budget  resolution  is  not  the  place  for 
all  of  the  battles  that  I  have  outlined 
in  my  statement  thus  far.  What  we  do 
today  and  tomorrow,  this  week,  is  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  their 
desire  to  see  Federal  spending  reduced 
Is  being  met.  And  toward  that  end.  I 
concur  with  Oramm-Latta. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DsNARDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say,  having 
known  the  gentleman  back  home  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  think  almost  10 
years,  and  watched  his  many  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  State  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  and  his  really 
fine  work  there  on  mass  transit,  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  aid  to  the  el- 
derly, that  I  guess  the  word  I  would 
use  is  "sad."  I  am  saddened  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  gentleman's  record  and  his 
now  embracing  Oramm-Latta.  which 
would  make  phenomenal  cuts  in  the 
gentleman's  own  district,  as  he  knows, 
for  mass  transit,  student  financial  aid, 
and  child  nutrition  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (BCr. 
DxNarois)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DkNabois). 

Mr.  OeNAROIS.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Bir. 
MorrcTT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  have  completed 
my  statement.  I  must  Just  say  that  it 
is  a  very  sad  day  indeed 

Mr.  DeNAROIS.  Is  there  a  question, 
or  is  it  Just  simply  a  comment? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  It  is  a  comment,  if 
the  gentleman  would  care  to  respond 
to  It. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  like  to  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  E>eNARDIS.  No.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, who  apparently  was  not  lis- 
tening to  my  statement  very  carefully 
or  who  came  in  late. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Oh.  I  listened  very 
caref  uUy  to  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Then  the  gentle- 
man did  hear  that  the  assumptions 
upon  which  Oramm-Latta  is  built  are 
assumptions  that  I  support  now  and  in 
a  very  general  way  have  supported 
during  my  years  as  a  Connecticut 
State  senator. 
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The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
the  Connecticut  State  Senate  in  1973 
and  1974.  and  dxiring  that  period  of 
time  I  supported  the  kinds  of  econom- 
ic notions  that  are  embodied  in 
Oramm-Latta. 

There  is  a  period  of  consistency 
there  on  economic  matters. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  in  saying 
that  I  have  worked  for  and  supported 
mass  transit,  higher  education,  and 
other  matters. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DxNarois)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DkNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
see  no  inconsistency  in  supporting 
prudent  economic  policies  geared 
toward  introducing  supply-side  notions 
in  a  demand-side  world  where  the 
string  has  run  out  on  the  demand 
management  approach  and  indicating 
that  within  the  broad  parameters  of 
this  first  budget  resolution  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  fight  for  priorities. 

It  is— and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moptett)  rec- 
ognizes—a zero  sum  game,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  play  in  that  zero  sum 
game  and  fight  for  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  does  the  gentleman  see 
room  for  low  income  energy  assistance 
on  the  supply  side? 

Mr.  ROnSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  E>eNARDIS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement  on  this 
budget,  his  understanding  in  a  com- 
plete way  of  every  aspect  of  it.  The 
gentleman  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  covering  it.  and  I  am  sure  his  con- 
stituents back  home  will  know  that  he 
understands  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois,  (Mrs.  Mabtim ).  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee,  and  I  want 
to  commend  her  for  her  outstanding 
service  on  our  committee  as  a  fresh- 
man. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all.  although  he  is  not 
here,  my  thanks  for  the  lessons  and  I 
think  the  friendship  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  to  the  ranking  minority  member 
who  has  helped  the  freshmen  more 
than  I  can  say;  and.  in  that  sense,  a  bi- 
partisan approach,  even  though  they 
may  differ  on  this  particular  budget 
resolution,  has  helped  one  such  as  I, 
new  to  Washington  and  the  Federal 
scene,  I  think,  accumulate  the  begin- 


ning of  some  wisdom  and.  hopefully.  I 
can  learn  from  both  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  as  most  of  you, 
have  Just  retiuned  recently  from 
spending  2  weeks  in  my  district.  We 
then  all  know  that  the  American 
people  are  demanding  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  get  its  house  in  order, 
adopt  a  policy  of  fiscal  responsibOlty 
and  restraint,  and  begin  to  address  the 
economic  ills  which  lieset  this  Nation. 
The  American  people  are  aware  of 
what  the  future  holds  if  we  fail  to  act. 
The  desire  for  change  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing; we  must  act,  we  must  act  deci- 
sively, and  we  must  act  now.  Our 
people  realize  that  they  can  no  longer 
live  under  the  burden  of  excessive  tax- 
ation, spending,  and  regulation  which 
their  Government  has  imposed  upon 
them  over  the  last  20  years,  and  they 
are  demanding  relief.  That  supposedly 
free  ride  provided  by  Government  now 
has  fares  so  high  and  service  so  slow 
that  even  the  most  frequent  passenger 
wants  off. 

Listen  to  what  an  Irish  priest  from 
my  district's  largest  city,  hardly  a  tra- 
ditional Republican,  writes: 

The  budget  cutting  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
mirdBtration  are  altogether  too  modest  to 
bring  the  government's  appetite  for  funds 
down  to  the  people's  ability  to 
pay  .  .  .  Provided  the  cuts  have  been  made 
evenliandedly,  as  the  President  professes 
they  liave  been,  they  should  be  approved 
without  delay  ...  I  do  not  get  the  sense 
tliat  the  C^ongress  realizes  that,  to  the  poor 
and  the  racial  .  .  .  minorities,  ...  It  is  not 
a  questl(Hi  of  a  preference  for  extravagant 
programs  or  for  the  economy.  The  people 
no  longer  have  the  wherewithal  to  contrib- 
ute. The  money  has  run  out.  Sadly,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  1980  election  has  not  gotten 
througti,  I  fear. 

We  have  before  us  a  clear  choice:  We 
can  choose  a  new  direction  which  will 
reduce  Government  spending  and  pro- 
vide a  needed  economic  stimulus,  or 
we  can  choose  a  program  that  can 
only  be  characterized  as  business  as 
usual,  with  the  same  emphasis  on 
spending  for  social  programs  and  a 
desire  to  do  ever  more  for  every  spe- 
cial interest  group  which  comes  to 
feed  at  the  Federal  trough.  That  is 
more  of  the  program  that  got  us  into 
this  situation.  With  an  increase  of  $7 
billion  in  social  spending  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recommendations,  the 
resolution  which  is  before  us  runs 
counter  to  the  attitudes  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  were  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed just  last  November.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  budget  resolution  have 
forgotten  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
culminating  in  the  recent  election,  or 
else  they  have  deliberately  and  arro- 
gantly chosen  U^  disregard  the  wishes 
of  the  electorate.  In  either  case,  the 
American  people  are  the  losers. 

In  past  weeks,  we  have  all  been  sub- 
jected to  the  pleas  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  special  interests,  each  seek- 
ing an  exemption  from  budget  cuts.  It 
is  true:  These  budget  cuts  will  impact 


upon  virtually  every  American,  and 
that  is  right  and  fair,  but  what  wiU  life 
be  like  in  these  United  States  in  10 
years  if  we  fail  to  curb  the  growth  of 
Government  spending  and  give  tax 
relief?  Can  we  be  certain  of  even  bare 
economic  survival  if  the  inflation  rate 
continues  to  worsen?  Should  we 
expect  20  or  30  percent  inflation  rates 
if  we  f  aU  to  reverse  the  upward  q>iral? 
Are  we  willing  to  take  this  gamble,  to 
continue  to  mortgage  our  future  and 
that  of  our  children  and  grandchU- 
dren?  Are  we  willing  to  gamble  on  the 
possibility  of  economic  ruin?  I  think 
not.  and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
this  body  to  finally  reverse  this  alarm- 
ing trend.  We  can  do  it  in  this  Con- 
gress; we  must  do  it  if  we  are  to  suir- 
Vive. 

Only  a  few  short  days  ago.  President 
Reagan  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  en- 
thusiastically endorsed  the  Gramm- 
Latta  alternative  budget.  Let  us  exam- 
ine in  more  detail  what  the  adoption 
of  this  alternative  would  mean  for  us. 
then  let  us  project  what  the  future 
would  look  like  under  the  chairman's 
proposal  for  business  as  usual. 

The  President  has  proposed  signifi- 
cant savings.  Can  we  afford  to  keep  ex- 
panding programs,  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing cost  to  the  American  taxpayer,  if  it 
means  the  faOure  to  curb  the  upward 
and  persistent  spiral  of  inflation?  It  is 
indisputable  that  the  element  of  our 
society  which  suffers  the  worst  from 
the  ravages  of  inflation  is  that  with 
low  incomes,  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  Inflation  is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all 
on  these,  the  least  fortunate  members 
of  the  society. 

Some  short-term  sacrifices  simply 
must  be  made  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
climate  of  increased  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  have  in  the  past 
been  excluded  from  participation  in 
the  work  force.  I  have  the  confldence 
that  we  can.  by  adopting  the  economic 
recovery  package  put  forward  by 
President  Reagan  and  embodied  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  alternative,  achieve  the 
necessary  economic  revitalization.  so 
that  those  who  want  to  woi^  in  a  pro- 
ductive society  can  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
long-term  beneficial  effects  of  the 
President's  proposal  on  those  with 
lower  incomes  alone  is  Justification 
enough  for  its  adoption. 

Many  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
average  middle  income  family  are  also 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated 
under  the  Reagan-Gramm-Latta  ap- 
proach. Again  we  must  aslt.  can  we  do 
without  these  programs  if  our  econom- 
ic survival  depends  on  reducing  or 
eliminating  these  expenditures?  If  we 
are  to  rise  up  from  economic  morass  in 
which  we  have  become  mired  over  the 
past  20  years,  we  must  once  again 
leam  to  say  "No."  Adjustments  wfll 
have  to  be  made,  belts  must  be  tight- 
ened, attitudes  of  entitlement  must  be 
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changed  if  we  we  to  survive.  The 
Americmn  pec^de  know  this,  they 
expect  it.  and  they  will  respect  us  for 
it. 

Thoe  are  procrams  that  imderwrite 
Mt  burineH  and  give  to  those  who  can 
wCD  afford  to  pay  their  own  way.  Let 
them  end.  And  with  Oramm-Latta. 
they  do. 

What  can  we  expect  to  gain  from 
adopttoo  of  the  Reagan-Oramm-Latta 
padtage?  Although  economic  recovery 
wm  not  be  immediate,  we  can  look  for 
substantial  improvement  by  next  year. 
But  the  greatest  benefits  will  be  In  the 
kmg-term  effects  of  reduced  Oovem- 
ment  spending,  slower  growth  in  the 
money  sopidy.  Increased  prodiictivity 
resulting  tnm  the  revitaliiation  of  our 
Industrial  base,  and  ultimately  and 
most  importantly,  a  marked  drop  in 
the  annual  rate  of  inflation. 

And  what  can  we  expect  if  we  adopt 
anything  less  than  the  bipartisan  al- 
ternative? Well,  let  us  look  at  the 
tra^  record  of  the  policies  of  the  past. 
Since  1960.  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  once.  Do  we  need 
another  30  years  of  the  same?  The 
dollar  of  1960  is  worth  36  cents  today. 
Do  we  want  to  further  devalue  that  al- 
ready meager  dollar?  Over  the  past  15 
years,  Ttdtenl  taxes  have  grown  from 
17.7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
I»oduct  to  20.3  percent,  and  with  busi- 
ness as  usual,  we  can  expect  that 
figure  to  rise  to  23  percent  by  1985. 
Can  our  people  and  our  economy 
afford  that  Increase?  Taxes  paid  by 
the  average  family  of  four  earning 
$25,000  have  risen  almost  fourfold, 
from  $1,500  per  year  to  $5Ji00  last 
year.  Do  we  want  to  further  stn«>  our 
families  by  increasing  that  burden 
even  more?  And  Federal  spending  has 
grown  by  46  percent  over  the  past  4 
years  alone.  Is  it  reaUy  any  wonder 
that  we  are  in  a  crisis  situation  as  a 
result  of  these  policies? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  specific 
area  of  the  budget  where  the  Congress 
has  a  dear  obligation  to  act.  and  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  act  deci- 
sively in  iMnviding  a  real  increase  in 
nsrinnal  defense  capability.  While  the 
Chairman's  figures  reflect  an  increase 
in  outlays  over  the  Reagan  package, 
this  increase  is  achieved  through  the 
artful  use  of  suKriie.  which  even  the 
Govemment  says  is  bad  for  our 
health.  The  issue  of  national  security 
is  one  to  which  an  honest,  long-term 
commitment  must  be  made,  and  this 
resohitloD  falls  far  short  of  that  reli- 
able ertterlaa. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  todmy  a  dear  choice  between 
a  new  direction  or  a  program  that  can 
only  be  characterized  as  "that's  Just 
another  day.  another  dollar."  Where 
has  business  as  usual  gotten  us?  A  $1 
trflUan  debt,  a  prime  rate  of  18  per- 
cent—today 19  percent— InflaUon  at  13 
percent,  a  weakened  military  posture, 
a  tax  burden  so  heavy  that  business 


and  Individual  taxpayers  cannot  save 
or  invest.  Has  the  massive  influx  of 
Federal  money  helped  our  dtiaens?  Is 
the  unemployment  rate  lower?  Look  at 
the  figures.  Are  our  dties  better  off? 
Has  public  housing  solved  the  problem 
of  shdter  for  the  poor  or  has  it  cre- 
ated prisons  for  its  inhabitants?  What 
is  the  answer?  Certainly  not  more  of 
the  same  medicine.  We  have  switched 
doctors.  Now  let's  try  ills  new  course 
of  therapy.  We  know  the  old  one  Is  not 
working  and  the  patient  is  faUing  fast. 
We  owe  this  chance  for  a  new  begin- 
ning to  ourselves  and  to  our  Nation. 

a  1615 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  niinols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

BCr.  PEYSER.  The  genUewoman 
mentioned  a  letter  from  a  Catholic 
priest.  I  do  think  it  Is  important  that 
we  bring  this  out.  I  went  to  a  meeting 
at  St.  Joseph's  Nursing  Home  in  Yon- 
kers,  N.Y. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
BiABTiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  BiAimif ). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  At  that  meeting  we 
had  Catholic  priests,  rabbis.  Protes- 
tant dergy.  black  and  white,  repre- 
senting that  whole  area.  Without  ex- 
ception they  were  all  there  to  plead 
with  me  to  do  what  I  could  do  to 
change  the  thrust  and  to  change  the 
kind  of  program  that  was  being  advo- 
cated by  the  Reagan  administration. 

So,  without  measuring  the  pros  and 
cons  of  that,  the  gentlewoman  is  not 
expressing.  I  guess,  nor  am  I,  a  com- 
plete absolute  that  the  Catholic  dergy 
feels  one  way  or  the  other  because  it  is 
very  clear  to  me  they  do  not. 

The  one  other  statement  of  fact  that 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all  rec- 
ognize is  tliat  the  Reagan  budget,  the 
Latta  budget  that  we  are  now  going  to 
be  voting  on.  shows  a  deficit  of  $45  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  srield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  That  is  wrong  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  use  the  inflation 
figures  and  the  luiemployment  figures 
that  are  in  sort  of  a  dream  world,  but 
it  is  right  if  the  gentleman  uses  the 
right  figures. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bahxtt). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  had  not  planned  to  speak 
during  this  delMite  on  the  first  budget 
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resolution.  Simply  stated.  I  am  voting 
for  the  Oramm-lAtta  substitute  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  work. 

We  have  listened  to  over  7  hours  of 
debate  on  the  budget  thus  far.  The 
eloquence,  logic,  statistics,  and  humor 
of  the  past  2  days  have  been  impres- 
sive and  predictably  partisan.  Last 
Thursday,  the  genUeman  for  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DnroKLL)  equated  that 
Oramm-Latta  proposals  to  a  horse  and 
rabbit  stew  with  equal  parts  of  both 
adding  up  to  a  less  than  bipartisan 
stew.  I  get  a  different  feeling. 

Every  plan  must  have  a  leader.  In 
this  case  that  leader  is  President 
Reagan  and  he  has  presented  a  pro- 
posal to  Congress.  Over  the  past  few 
weeks,  various  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  indicated  support  for 
Oramm-Latta  and  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  Over  the 
recess,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be- 
rated one  of  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues for  voicing  support  of  Oranun- 
Latta.  Such  editorializing,  however,  ig- 
nores the  role  of  a  Congressman.  We 
are  here  to  represent  the  American 
people.  Our  distinguished  Speaker  rec- 
ognized that  recently,  telling  the 
Washington  Post: 

I  can  read  Congress  .  .  .  they  go  with  the 
wUl  of  the  people,  and  the  wlU  of  the  people 
Is  to  go  along  with  the  President. 

When  a  Member  of  the  House  makes 
a  good  faith  decision  on  how  tiis  con- 
stituents want  him  to  vote,  I  believe  it 
is  inappropriate  to  criticize  him  for 
voting  the  people  before  this  party. 

When  a  majority  Member  votes  for 
Gramm-Latta  or  other  elements  of  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, that  vote  does  not  represent  an 
endorsement  of  each  and  every  budget 
cut  or  each  and  every  element  of  the 
President's  program.  The  vote  does 
recognize,  however,  that  there  is  a 
higher  interest  than  one's  party  affili- 
ation, or  district,  or  State,  or  region 
and  that  is  the  national  interest. 

I  believe  that  national  interest  spoke 
last  November.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans told  us  to  do  five  basic  things: 
First,  reduce  the  Federal  budget; 
second,  shore  up  our  national  defense; 
third,  get  the  govemment  off  our 
backs:  fourth,  cut  our  taxes;  and  fifth, 
give  us  a  renewed  climate  of  optimism 
to  get  this  country  rolling. 

We  are  today  debating  only  one  of 
these  elements.  My  distingiiished  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt) 
said  last  Friday  that  the  budget  defidt 
is  a  big  problem  in  our  economy.  I 
agree,  but  that  is  only  the  place  we 
start.  President  Reagan  has  sent  us 
Jiist  not  a  budget  proposal  but  an 
entire  economic  recovery  program 
which  links  our  five  instructions  from 
the  American  people  into  a  cohesive 
whole,  encompassing  an  economic  phi- 
losophy, the  outlines  of  optimism,  and 
a  plan  of  action.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  President  Reagan,  his 
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philosophy  and  his  programs  to  have  a 
chance. 

President  Reagan's  program  for  the 
next  4  years  Is  a  dramatic  dq>arture 
tnm.  the  past.  I  can  appreciate  the 
concerns  that  something  so  different 
and  new  can  bring.  Historically,  we 
have  always  been  a  people  of  q>irit.  of 
pioneering  resolve  and  unafraid  of  the 
futiuv.  We  need  to  relnvigorate  those 
qualities  now  starting  in  Government 
and  sweeping  out  to  encompass  our  in- 
dustries, our  businesses,  labor,  and  the 
very  structure  of  our  <nilture  and  sod- 
ety.  President  Reagan's  plan  gives  us 
the  new  beginning  we  need. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Sioth). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, inflation  is  the  primary  problem 
confronting  the  97th  Congress,  and  I 
firmly  believe  we  will  see  no  change  in 
the  inflation  rate  unless  we  support 
the  spending  and  tax  revisions  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan. 

We  must  pass  President  Reagan's 
spending  cuts  as  an  entire  package- 
not  take  a  piecemeal  approach.  Even 
though  many  popular  programs  will 
be  cut.  we  must  remember  that  our 
common  goal  is  to  reduce  inflation  so 
that  the  dollar  will  have  renewed 
strength  and  all  Americans  will  bene- 
fit in  the  long  run. 

President  Reagan  has  offered  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  a  blue- 
print to  put  this  Nation  bade  on  the 
right  track.  It  allows  free  market  prin- 
ciples to  worlc.  without  special  interest 
influence  and  Govemment  redtape.  It 
restores  incentive  and  the  opportunity 
to  invest,  save,  and  reiu>  the  rewards  of 
hard  work— something  that  past  ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses  have 
taken  away. 

We  cannot  allow  oiu-selves  to  be 
f<x>led  by  measures  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  majority  here  today 
where  proponents  will  say  they  can 
balance  the  budget  much  earlier  than 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposaL 
This  tactic  has  been  used  liefore  un- 
successfully. Let  us  not  continue  to  ap- 
proach this  problem  as  we  have  in  the 
past  but  strive  to  make  the  changes 
which  are  necessary  and  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  Reagan  economic  pack- 
age. 

My  constituents  have  entrusted  in 
me  their  desires  for  a  change  from  the 
business-as-usual  attitudes  of  the  past. 
The  American  people  have  requested 
these  changes,  and  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  President  Reagan,  in  his  determi- 
nation to  achieve  a  healthy  economy, 
has  given  the  dtizens  of  this  country 
optimism  like  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  years.  Let  us  not  stray  from  the 
mandate  given  to  us  last  November- 
lend  your  support  to  the  Gramm-I^tta 
substitute— the  vehide  to  deliver  the 
President's  message  to  the  American 
people. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Evans). 

SBMIAir'S  ■OOIIOKIC 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Nation  has  always  been  a 
beacon,  a  light  of  hope  to  those  who 
have  searched  for  individual  freedom. 
OMwrtunity.  and  happiness.  That 
light  is  now  in  danger  fit  lieing  extin- 
guished if  we  do  not  act  decisively. 
Fortunately,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  Just  that. 

The  dtizens  of  this  country  are  frus- 
trated over  the  rate  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  that  has  existed  for  far 
too  long  in  this  country  of  ours.  It  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  human  suffer- 
ing. It  has  placed  great  burdens  on 
most  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govemment  have  been  the  most 
important  cause  of  our  distressing  sit- 
uation. The  spending,  tax,  regulatory, 
and  monetary  polides  of  the  Federal 
Govemment  have  combined  to  create 
a  climate  of  inflation  ttiat  is  compro- 
mising the  economic  potential  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  an  economic 
crisis  of  staggering  proportions  and 
many  Americans  are  seriously  ques- 
tioning the  economic  future  of  this 
(»untry.  The  vidous  cycle  of  inflation 
and  recession  which  has  wrecked  our 
economy  for  over  a  decade  can  only  be 
broken  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
that  attacks  the  root  causes  of  our  di- 
lemma. 

By  providing  the  Congress  with  a 
conu>rehensive  program  to  revitalize 
the  American  economy.  President 
Reagan  has  taken  a  major  step  toward 
establishing  a  "New  Beginning"  which 
wiU  redefine  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Govemment  in  the  operation  of  the 
Nation's  economy.  The  major  ele- 
ments of  President  Reagan's  overall 
plan  for  economic  recovery  include: 

(1>  SLOWmC  THE  GHOWTH  OF  PDBRAL 

smromc 

The  uncontrolled  growth  of  Federal 
spending  and  the  accompanying  defi- 
dts  have  been  a  primary  cause  for  the 
high  rate  of  inflation.  For  too  long, 
the  Federal  Govemment  has  been  en- 
joying a  long  and  gaudy  night  on  the 
town.  Now,  in  the  cruel  gray  light  of 
the  moming  after,  we  are  faced  with 
the  pressing  need  to  count  the  costs, 
psy  our  bills,  and  get  our  fiscal  prac- 
tices back  in  line.  We  need  a  radical 
departure  from  the  past  and  fiscal  re- 
straint is  an  alxolute  necessity. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  recognized  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  the  "safety 
net"  programs  which  provide  essential 
benefits  to  millions  to  truly  deserving 
Americans  it  is  dear  that  the  tremen- 
dous increases  in  Federal  spending 
have  far  outweighed  the  taxpayer's 
ability  to  pay  for  what  are  in  many 
cases  attractive  programs.  Although  a 
number  of  difficult  and  unpopular  de- 


cisions are  going  to  have  to  be  made. 
President  Reagan's  overall  eccmomic 
plan  has  absolutely  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess without  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  q>ending 
over  the  next  several  years.  While 
each  component  of  the  President's 
comprehensive  economic  program  is 
essential,  fiscal  restraint  is  an  absolute 
and  conu>elling  necessity. 

<»  UDUCmO  THE  TAX  Bunm 

The  level  of  taxation  in  this  country 
is  absolutely  imacceptable.  Inflation  is 
pushing  every  American  family  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket  and  is  reducing  the 
ability  of  businesses  to  make  the  type 
of  investments  which  wiU  produce  Jobs 
for  all  of  our  workers. 

President  Reagan  is  quite  properly 
proposing  to  dramatically  reduce  the 
tax  rates  on  personal  income  and  to 
provide  additional  tax  incentives  for 
businesses  to  invest  in  new  machinery 
and  structures.  This  type  of  supply 
side  tax  reduction  program  wiU  help 
savers,  worteers.  and  producers— the 
enterprising  Americans  who  are  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  the  heavy  tax 
bivden. 

(3)  ntovmnKi  ksbdiatokt  ttxuar 

The  massive  influence  of  Govem- 
ment regulation  on  every  aspect  of  our 
daily  lives  is  costing  the  American  con- 
siuner  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and 
wasting  millions  of  man-hours  on  un- 
necessary p^ierworlL.  The  Govem- 
ment does  have  a  legitimate  role  in 
safeguarding  woriters  and  consumers, 
guaranteeing  equal  opportunity,  and 
protecting  the  environment.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  cost  of  regulation 
can  be  lowered  without  sacrificing 
worthwhile  social  goals.  The  task  force 
on  regulatory  relief,  chaired  by  Vice 
President  George  Bush,  wUl  be  the 
leading  edge  in  the  administration's 
efforts  to  prudently  reduce  the  Gov- 
emmentrinuxised  barriers  to  economic 
growth. 

<4 )  ooimoLLnw:  the  (mowTR  or  the  iioasT 

SUFPLT 

The  final  element  of  this  package 
consists  of  the  application  of  a  consist- 
ent monetary  policy  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  redudng  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  interest 
rates  should  drop  to  lower  levels. 
Lower  interest  rates  will  provide  major 
help  to  the  hard-pressed  automobile 
and  housing  industries. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  the  revitalization  of  our 
ecommiy  is  also  critically  important  to 
the  credibility  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  and  our  ability  to  pay  for  the 
desperately  needed  improvements  in 
oiu-  national  security  programs.  With 
a  strong  econcmiy  at  home,  we  can  be 
more  effective  in  encouraging  the 
forces  of  liberty  and  democracy  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  implonentatim  of 
this  comprehensive  econcMnic  package 
will   make   a   major   conMbution   to 
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RcMBD's  effort  to  restore 
for  America  around  the  world. 

If  ve  do  not  aooept  the  new  policy 
imUattvM  oootalned  in  this  ivofram. 
the  InflatlonaTy  trends  in  the  economy 
win  intenatfy.  We  hare  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  taplement  new  Ideas  and  re- 
vena  the  steady  deCoioratlon  of  our 
eeonoBUle  system.  The  Concress  Las  an 
ohHgatton  to  the  American  people  to 
move  qul^ly  and  decisively.  This  pro- 
gram really  does  represent  our  soci- 
ety's last  hope  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  provide  a  productive  Job  for 
every  worker,  and  •"»««"«♦*  Inflation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  stands  out  as  a 
beacon  of  hope  for  freed<»n.  economic 
opportunity,  and  personal  happiness, 
litis  program  is  designed  to  once  ag^ 
provide  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
move  up  the  economic  ladder.  Our  des- 
tiny as  a  Nation  does  not  lie  in  bring- 
ing people  down  to  some  common 
standards,  but  In  providing  each  Indi- 
vidual with  an  equal  chance  to  move 
up  to  his  or  her  highest  potential. 

There  are  some  risks  associated  with 
moving  forward  in  an  aggressive 
manner  with  this  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. However,  everybody  must  recog- 
nise that  the  present  course  of  eco- 
nomic policy  is  loaded  with  tremen- 
dous danger.  This  plan  is  based  on 
sound  expenditure,  tax.  regulatory, 
and  monetary  principles.  This  agenda 
for  the  future  recognises  that  the  con- 
sistent application  of  these  sensible 
policies  wHl  release  the  strength  of  the 
private  sector,  eliminate  the  Intrusive 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  lower  inflation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  there  are  no  viable  alternatives  to 
the  bipartisan  program  which  has 
been  oidorsed  by  President  Reagan. 
This  program  represents  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  restoring  a  sense  of 
hope  for  the  American  People. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
gave  President  Reagan  a  strong  man- 
date for  change  exactly  6  months  ago 
today.  The  people  I  have  been  talking 
to  in  Delaware  want  and  deserve 
actioo.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
President  Reagan's  comprehensive 
economic  program. 

Mr.  REODLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  McCoLLUM). 

Mr.  McOOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  \Mm\n%  to  debate  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  I  think  the  debate  has 
been  an  excellent  debate  as  far  as  the 
issues  are  conoemed.  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  my  listening  to  the  debate 
that  those  who  support  the  Budget 
Oommlttee's  proposal  have  been  predi- 
cating a  great  deal  of  their  assump- 
tions on  the  basic  premise  that  we 
must  In  fact  have  a  reduced  deficit  by 
actually  allowing  taxes  to  increase. 
Even  though  we  are  not  here  debating 
the  tax  bin  (X-  tax  reform,  that  is 
indeed  a  baaie  asKanptim  that  has 


been  discussed,  talked  about  and  fur- 
ther expanded  upon.  I  frankly  support 
the  lAtta-Oramm  proposaL 

Mr.  JONIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoCOLLXTM.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONSB  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tlonan  knows  that  the  committee's 
resolution  calls  for  additional  tax  cuts 
after  spending  cuts  are  made?  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  want  to  have 
that 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  very  much  so.  I,  however,  believe 
that  the  tax  cuts  we  have  to  have  need 
to  come  now.  they  need  to  become  co- 
ordinated with  spending,  and  I  believe 
that  Is  the  key  to  controlling  inflation. 

The  problem  is  an  understanding  of 
what  causes  inflation.  Inflation  is 
caused  not  by  some  old  Keynesian 
concepts  of  consumer  spending,  but  in- 
flation is  caused  by  two  primary  fac- 
tors. One  of  them  is  the  creation  of 
too  many  dollars,  largely  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  to  fimd  a  runaway 
public  debt.  The  other  is  the  decline  of 
the  underlying  value  of  the  dollar.  We 
have  not  had  a  solid  standard  for  the 
dollar  in  years.  It  has  not  been  gold  or 
sOver  or  anything  else  tangible,  but 
the  underlying  value  of  the  dollar  has 
been  the  productivity  of  the  American 
people.  We  cannot  solve  the  problems 
of  otir  economy  today  or  cure  inflation 
untU  we  recognize  that  very  fact,  and 
until  we  increase  productivity. 

For  years  and  years  and  years,  pro- 
ductivity went  up  in  this  Nation,  and 
when  it  did.  so  did  our  economy  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  were  ravished  by 
excessive  spending.  Until  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  once  again  control 
that  and  get  productivity  to  go  up  in- 
stead of  declining,  as  it  has  in  recent 
years,  it  would  not  make  any  differ- 
ence if  we  had  a  fixed  number  of  dol- 
lars out  there  on  the  open  market- 
place: aay,  if  it  were  $500  billion  and 
we  never  could  create  any  more,  and 
we  would  not  have  any  more  execes- 
sive  spending,  we  still  have  to  control 
and  get  back  into  our  economy  the 
productivity  that  made  this  Nation 
great  to  control  inflation. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by 
cutting  taxes.  Cutting  taxes  and  cut- 
ting spending  are  both  essential  in 
order  to  control  inflation.  I  submit  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  Members,  my 
fellow  colleagues,  that  the  President's 
and  the  bipartisan  proposal  of  Latta- 
Gramm  is  essential  to  this  because  it 
founds  itself  on  the  basic  assumptions 
of  tax  cuts  as  well  as  spending  cuts. 
Until  we  get  that  under  control,  until 
we  look  at  that,  we  cannot  in  any  way 
conceivably  control  inflation.  I  would 
submit  further  that  if  we  do  not  get 
on  with  that  today,  we  are  going  to  see 
ourselves  in  the  hole  by  many  billions 
of  dollars  further  down  the  pike  by 
anybody's  assumption;  whether  we 
listen  to  the  figures  that  we  read  that 


are  so  confusing  in  the  papers  or  the 
many  of  them  the  Members  have 
heard  here  on  the  floor  day  after  day, 
or  hour  after  hour  recently  in  this 
debate,  it  wiU  not  make  any  difference 
at  all  if  we  do  not  cut  both  spending 
and  taxes  now. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Fnuw). 

BCr.  FIELI>S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  which  embodies  the 
essence  of  President  Reagan's  econom- 
ic recovery  program. 

While  I  recognize  the  temptation  to 
delMite  this  amendment  along  party 
lines.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  put  aside 
partisan  politics  and  woik  together  to 
restore  economic  vitality  to  this  great 
NaUon. 

I  believe  the  Reagan  economic  recov- 
ery program,  as  presented  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Congressmen 
Gramm  and  Latta.  is  our  last,  best 
hope  to  avoid  economic  calamity  in 
our  Nation.  That  program  and  this 
substitute  amendment  deserves  our 
wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  Houston,  an  area  that 
represents  quite  well  the  thinking  of 
most  Americans.  My  district  is  not, 
historically,  a  Republican  district  and 
it  is  not  traditionally  a  conservative 
district,  either. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  union  members;  30  percent 
are  black  or  hispanic;  and  70  percent 
of  my  constituents  have  only  a  high 
school  education,  a  blue  collar  work- 
er's district. 

It  is  a  constituency  made  up  of  hard- 
worlLing.  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices to  insure  that  their  children  and 
grandchildren  live  in  a  nation  with  a 
strong  economy  ...  a  nation  with 
hope  and  opportunity  for  its  people. 

These  Americans  have  written  to  me 
literally  by  the  hundreds  with  one 
simple  message:  Support  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program. 

The  broad-based  support  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  has  received 
indicates  to  me  that  the  people  believe 
enactment  of  that  plan  will  provide 
more  Americans  with  more  Jobs,  will 
cause  fewer  lives  to  be  wasted  on  wel- 
fare and  will  lead  to  a  rekindling  of 
the  work  ethic  and  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  Passage  of  the  Reagan  paclcage 
would  permit  individuals  to  work  for 
themselves  and  their  families  once 
again,  to  restore  upward  mobility  to 
American  life,  rather  than  worldng 
nearly  6  months  a  year  to  pay  their 
taxes. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  failure  to  approve 
this  substitute  amendment  will  give 
new  life  to  current  eccmomlc  condi- 
tions which  have  brought  untold 
misery  to  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
form  of  persistent  double-digit  Infla- 
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tlon.  high  unemployment,  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  it  is  difficult 
to  oppose  the  views  of  a  small,  well-or- 
ganteed  special  interest  group.  But  we. 
as  Members  of  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  now  must  put  aside 
the  views  of  a  few  so  that  we  can  truly 
l>eneflt  the  many. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  enactment  of 
the  Reagan  economic  recovery  will  ad- 
versely affect  certain  individuals.  How- 
ever, unless  inflation  and  deficit 
spending  are  ended,  this  Nation  will 
cease  to  exist  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  a  great  American 
argued  not  long  ago  that  "the  most 
urgent  economic  business  before  the 
Nation  is  the  prompt  and  substantial 
reduction  of  Federal  income  taxes  in 
order  to  speed  up  our  economic 
growth  and  wipe  out  our  present  ex- 
cessive unemployment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  was 
not  made  by  the  current  occupant  of 
the  White  House  but  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  on  the  eve  of  the 
enactment  of  his  tax  legislation  which 
gave  us  the  most  significant  marginal 
tax  cut  in  our  Nation's  history. 

I  urge  that  we  now  rekindle  the 
torch  of  economic  freedom  and  that 
beacon  of  hope  for  all  Americans  by 
supporting  together  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute  amendment. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  do  any 
less? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  KentudLy  (Mr. 
Rogers). 

Mr.  RCXIERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  opposition  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  115  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  in  support  of  the 
President's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  and  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm) 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  in  draft- 
ing a  bipartisan  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  President 
addressed  the  Congress  last  weeli. 
Americans  were  impressed  with  his 
courageous  retiun  just  weelcs  after  the 
attempted  asssssination. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  a  courageous  stand  by 
himself.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
us  all  to  boldly  return  to  the  ideals 
which  have  made  America  great. 

There  is  no  denying  the  iUs  our 
country  confronts.  We  have  suffered 
double-digit  inflation  for  years  now. 
Interest  rates  continue  to  soar. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  vicious 
cycle  where  individuals  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  make  ends  meet.  Busi- 
nesses suffer  from  the  declining  sales 
and  increased  costs  of  production, 
they  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
provide  the  needed  jobs.  Then  Govern- 
ment spending  goes  up  to  supplement 
the  incomes  of  laid  off  woiiiers.  And 
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then  the  inflationary  cycle  goes  on 
and  on. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have 
to  break  intd  this  vicious  cycle,  and  it 
will  take  the  kind  of  courage  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  demonstrated. 

The  first  step  we  wlU  have  to  take  is 
to  break  the  pattern  of  increased  Fed- 
eral q)endlng— spending  which  has 
fueled  inflation  for  the  past  decade. 

The  Jones  resolution  calls  for  an  in- 
crease of  $77  billion  in  budget  authori- 
ty. Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  my 
district  can  simply  not  afford  the  in- 
creased inflation  which  will  result 
from  this  huge  increase  in  Federal 
spending. 

The  proposal  endorsed  by  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  cut  Federal  spending,  as 
some  of  his  opponents  would  have  us 
believe— it  increases  fiscal  year  1982 
spending  by  more  than  $57  billion  over 
the  previous  year.  This  smaller  in- 
crease will  allow  us  to  continue  neces- 
sary programs  while  helping  us  to  get 
Federal  spending  and  inflation  back 
under  controL 

The  second  step  we  must  take  in 
breaking  the  vicious  inflationary  cycle 
is  to  cut  taxes,  so  that  people  can  hold 
on  to  more  of  their  wages  and  pur- 
chase the  goods  that  they  and  their 
families  need. 

The  Reagan  tax  proposal  will  save 
the  average  household  in  my  district 
$413  over  the  next  3  years. 

When  you  consider  all  the  taxpayers 
in  my  district,  this  means  tliat  more 
than  $71  million  will  be  pumped  into 
the  Fifth  District  over  these  3  years— 
to  be  spent  to  local  businesses,  so  that 
more  Jobs  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  nnttnf4^in  that  a 
wage  earner  has  the  right  to  hold  onto 
his  earnings.  The  Federal  <3ovemment 
does  not  have  the  right  to  tax  the  men 
and  women  of  my  district  to  pay  for 
all  the  schemes  dreamed  up  by  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

I  support  the  President's  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal,  and  oppose  any  effort  to 
retain  taxes  at  their  ciurent  high 
leveL 

Finally,  a  third  and  vital  step  which 
we  must  consider  in  the  budget  is  how 
to  protect  the  needy. 

As  we  reduce  inflation  and  restore 
our  economy  to  order,  the  burden  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  should 
not  be  borne  by  the  elderly,  the  ill,  the 
children — by  those  who  for  any  reason 
are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

The  President's  program  does  pro- 
vide for  these  needy  individuals. 

We  must  absolutely  take  care  of  the 
senior  citizens.  I  am  talking  about  the 
retired  American,  who  in  his  younger 
years  left  early  every  morning  for  a 
day  of  hard  worii.  I  am  talking  at>out 
the  parents  who  have  carefully  raised 
a  family  and  spared  no  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  their  loved  ones. 

These  are  now  the  people  who.  in  re- 
tirement and  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
find  themselves  in  desperate  condl- 
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tlons.  Their  costs  of  food,  housing,  and 
utilities  go  up  each  month— they  an 
forced  to  stretch  their  social  security 
or  pension  checks  further  each  month 
Just  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  But 
there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  far  they  can 
stretch  those  checks. 

These  senior  citizens  have  given  all 
that  they  had  to  their  family,  cranmu- 
nlties.  and  country— they  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer  as  we  go  about  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  keep  the  social  secu- 
rity l>enefits  for  these  senior  citizens 
in  need,  to  continue  medicare,  and  to 
increase  fimds  for  that  part  of  the 
budget  providing  for  senior  citizens 
centers  and  nutrition  programs  for  the 
elderly.  And  I  wholeheartedly  support 
the  continuation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  needy  elderly. 

A  second  major  concern  I  have  is  for 
the  veterans.  These  patriotic  men  and 
women  have  answered  their  country's 
call  when  America  was  in  need.  They 
spared  no  effort,  they  offered  their 
lives  for  their  country.  Today,  when 
these  veterans  may  be  in  need,  wheth- 
er in  old  age.  disability,  or  sickness,  we 
must  serve  them  as  weU  as  they  served 
us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  ad- 
vocated holding  firm  in  our  commit- 
ment to  veterans  by  retaining  benefits 
for  those  in  need.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  his  proposal  to  retain  these 
veterans'  pensions  and  medical  and 
disability  benefits. 

Another  concern  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed is  education.  Our  schools  pro- 
vide the  means  for  our  children  to 
better  themselves— to  have  the  oppor- 
tunities their  parents  never  had  and 
which  they  draun  of  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

For  this  reason.  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  continue  Federal  aid 
for  education  through  the  block  gnnt 
program.  For  too  long  States  and  local 
school  districts  have  been  caught  up  in 
the  expensive  and  time  ctmsumlng  red- 
tape  which  is  always  attached  to  Fed- 
eral funds.  A  block  grant  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  this  redtape  and  so  wiU 
make  it  easier  for  the  educators  to  do 
their  Job  of  educating  our  children. 

finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern  for  the  coal  miners.  Each  day 
these  miners  go  into  the  Earth  to  mine 
the  coal  oiu-  country  so  needs— the 
energy  which  will  release  us  from 
OPEC's  stranglehold. 

But  mining  coal  is  hazardous — over 
100.000  Americans  are  afflicted  with 
black  lung  which  can  come  fran 
breathing  the  dust  in  the  mines.  They 
suffer  the  suffocating  cough,  the 
weakening  and  shortness  of  breath. 

These  men  and  their  families  should 
not  bear  the  burden  of  supplying  our 
country  with  energy  all  by  themselves. 
While  we  must  develop  a  better  finan- 
cial underpinning  for  the  program. 
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black  lunc  benefits  for  these  people 
who  are  In  need  must  definitely  be 
nontlniiwi. 

Iff.  Chatrman.  I  have  Indicated  sev- 
eral groups  vhleh  must  be  provided 
for.  ^it  the  poor  of  our  country  and 
my  district  go  beyond  these  distinct 
groups.  They  include  the  families  who 
rdy  on  food  stamps  and  other  Federal 
programs  to  care  for  hungry  chfldren: 
they  include  the  men  who  receive  un- 
employmoit  benefits  when  they  have 
been  laid  off  of  work.  They  include 
the  whole  group  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old.  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  work,  unable  to  make  a 
living  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  Presidoit's  program  does  pro- 
vide for  these  poor  people.  It  in- 
creases, not  decreases,  spending  for 
them,  from  $239.3  billion  in  1981  to 
$366  billion  In  1986— an  increase  of 
over  $1M  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has 
submitted  a  carefully  balanced  propos- 
al to  reduce  inflati<Hi.  reduce  taxes. 
and  stfll  provide  tot  our  Nation's 
needy. 

Bold  actions  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  inflation  and  to  return  our 
country  to  a  prosperous  path.  We 
cannot  retreat  ^m  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  country,  we  cannot  use 
bandalds  to  cure  our  coimtry's  cancer- 
ous Ills. 

Much  of  the  budget  debate  so  far 
has  focused  on  the  concerns  of  our  Na- 
tion's needy.  I  understand  their  deep 
concern,  since  I  have  one  of  the  poor- 
est districts  in  the  entire  country. 

Because  of  this  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  reduce  Inflation  and 
taxes,  so  that  these  people  wlU  be 
better  able  to  make  ends  meet. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  continue 
to  numitor  the  Implementation  of  his 
program  carefully.  We  must  make  sure 
that  the  safety  net  for  the  poor  holds, 
that  the  President's  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needy  Is  fully  Implement- 
ed. We  must  make  sure  that  the  elder- 
ly, the  disabled,  the  ill.  the  chUdren— 
that  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves—are taken  care  of. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supportbig  the  President's  program, 
and  to  stand  Arm  with  me  in  making 
sure  that  the  i»ograms  for  the  truly 
needy  are  not  only  continued,  but  are 
better  (iterated,  so  that  better  assist- 
ance is  available  to  those  who  are  in 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  TkiBLS). 

Mr.  TRIBUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
eyes  of  America  are  on  us  this  week  as 
we  move  to  final  action  on  the  all-Im- 
portant flrst  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tloo. 

We  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of 
an  opptHtunlty  for  wtiich  many  of  us 
have  long  waited:  This  week.  Just  22 
we^s  after  the  sweeping  mandate  of 


the  last  election,  we  are  In  position  not 
Just  to  support— but  to  pass— a  Federal 
budget  which  wHl  put  this  country 
back  on  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery. 

This  Nation's  need  for  economic  re- 
covery knows  no  bounds:  Americans 
from  every  part  of  the  country— from 
every  walk  of  life— and  of  every  politi- 
cal persuasion  iiave  suffered  from 
years  of  double-digit  inflation,  high 
taxes,  and  soaring  Interest  rates. 
Those  crushing  burdens  are  destroy- 
ing the  wages,  savings,  and  dreams  of 
the  American  people. 

In  November,  the  American  people 
sent  Congress  a  message  that  could 
not  have  been  louder— that  could  not 
have  been  clearer. 

The  message  was  threefold,  and  the 
Reagan  response  to  that  message  was 
threefold:  Restrain  the  runaway  rate 
of  growth  In  Federal  spending;  cut 
substantially,  individual  income  tax 
rates  to  restore  the  incentives  to  gen- 
erate renewed  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  thoughout  our  land:  and. 
Just  as  important,  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  national  defense 
strong  enough  to  insure  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  respond  rap- 
idly yet  responsibly  to  the  sweeping 
mandate  Issued  by  the  American 
people  Just  a  few  short  montlis  ago. 
The  bipartisan  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute Is  a  forceful  and  responsive  means 
to  that  end. 

We  have  heard  each  competing  ver- 
sion of  this  budget  resolution  subject- 
ed to  every  conceivable  set  of  econom- 
ic assumptions.  Repeated  attempts 
liave  l>een  made  to  persuade  the 
American  people  that  the  Reagan- 
Qramm-Latta  proposal  is  not  the  way 
to  go. 

But  really  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
only  the  numbers  remain.  And  the 
niunbers  clearly  show  that  Oramm- 
Latta  and  no  other  alternative  pro- 
poses the  lowest  budget  authority— 
the  lowest  outlays— the  lowest  levels 
of  taxation.  The  American  people  are 
calling  for  real  reductions  in  the 
growth  of  government.  And  with 
Oramm-Latta,  that  is  what  they  wiU 
get. 

On  taxes,  the  differences  between 
the  bipartisan  Oramm-Latta  approach 
and  the  several,  less  responsive  alter- 
natives, are  critically  important. 
Oramm-Latta  is  an  evenhanded. 
across-the-board  move  to  provide  some 
measure  of  tax  relief  to  every  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  The  others  are  not. 

Oramm-Latta  is  a  3-year,  long-range 
effort  to  provide  some  assiirance  that 
inflation  wlU  not  throw  millions  of 
taxpayers  into  higher  tax  brackets. 
The  others  are  not. 

Oranun-Latta  recognizes  that  no 
greater  barrier  to  individual  economic 
achievement  has  arisen  In  recent  years 
than  punitive  Federal  tax  rates. 
Oramm-Latta,  alone  among  the  four 


proposals  before  us.  addresses  that 
problem  by  lowering  tax  rates.  The 
others  do  not. 

On  defense,  the  Oramm-Latta  pro- 
posal has  not  budged  an  Inch.  We  are 
right  where  we  were  in  committee.  We 
are  strongly  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request  today  as  we  were  then. 
We  opposed  the  House  leaderships 
effort  to  deny  America's  men  and 
women  In  uniform  their  badly  needed 
pay  raises.  And  we  opposed  the  House 
leaderships  effort  to  concede  a  strate- 
gic edge  to  the  Soviets.  We  were  the 
ones  fighting  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense funding  in  committee. 

On  defense,  the  Oramm-Latta  pro- 
posal reflects  the  President's  determi- 
nation to  reverse  years  of  real-dollar 
reductions.  Oramm-Latta  underscores 
without  apology  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  defense  in  the  context  of  an 
expanding,  healthy,  vibrant  economy. 

We  can  return  to  a  path  of  solid  and 
siistalned  economic  growth  by  sup- 
porting the  President's  bold  move  to 
attack  our  economic  problems  en  bloc. 
This  President  understands  that  past 
efforts  to  solve  economic  problems  fell 
short  because  related  problems  must 
be  considered  together. 

Thus,  the  administration's  coordi- 
nated plan— spending  reductions,  tax 
rate  cuts,  regtilatory  reform  and  re- 
sponsible monetary  policy— addresses 
all  of  our  economic  iUs,  and  lasrs  the 
foundation  for  higher,  and  sustain- 
able, levels  of  prosperity. 

This  is  an  historic  moment.  This  is 
our  opportunity.  Ttiis  week.  Congress 
can  Join  the  American  people  and 
their  President  at  the  genesis  of  the 
most  sweeping  economic  revival  in 
half  a  century. 

But  we  must  act  now;  for  opportuni- 
ties slowly  seized  are  quickly  lost;  and 
this  historic  opportunity  may  not 
come  again. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Laoomahsimo). 

Idr.  LAOOMARSmo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  colleagues.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute.  Last 
week  marked  the  beginning  of  an  his- 
toric debate  in  this  Chamber.  After 
years  of  spendthrift  policies  and  mis- 
guided attempts  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people,  reality  is  beginning  to  dawn  in 
Washington.  The  reality  that  there 
are  finite  limits  to  what  Oovemment 
can  do.  That  we  do  not  have  infinite 
resources  at  our  command,  nor  infinite 
wisdom. 

This  is  the  week  we  begin  to  restore 
economic  sanity  to  the  Nation,  and  re- 
store control  of  our  Oovemment  to  its 
people. 

We  have  a  very  clear  choice.  The 
committee  bill  represents  the  old  way 
of  doing  things.  The  Oramm-Latta 
sut)8titute  represents  a  new  l>eglnnlng. 
The  committee  bill,  clings  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  government  by  taxation. 
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government  by  regulation,  govern- 
mtsA  by  bureaucracy.  It  dictates  to 
the  people.  The  substitute  embraces  a 
philosophy  of  government  by  the 
people:  Representation,  rather  than 
regulation:  participation,  rather  than 
taxation 

Make  no  mistake: .  this  vote  repre- 
sents a  crucial  watershed  in  the  future 
development  of  our  Nation  and  our 
federal  system  of  government.  Over 
the  past  20  years,  we  have  seen  a  shift 
of  responsibilty  from  the  private 
sector  and  from  the  State  and  local 
level  to  the  Federal  leveL  Washington 
bureaucrats  oversee  thousands  of  pro- 
grams, affecting  everything  from  the 
length  of  a  high  school  student's  hair 
to  the  number  of  outhouses  on  a 
ranch.  Potomac  potentates,  decide 
who  you  can  hire,  who  you  can  live 
with,  and  how  much  money  you're 
going  to  have  left  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

.  AU  •this  at  great  expense  and  even 
greater  inefficiency.  As  a  result,  the 
private  sources  of  services  have  dried 
up.  Replaced  by  civil  servants.  And 
private  sources  of  money  have  dried 
up,  blotted  from  the  maiketplace  by 
massive  Oovemment  borrowings.  Oov- 
emment at  all  levels  now  takes  up 
over  40  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  Federal  Oovenunent 
alone  accounts  for  some  23  percent. 
The  average  wage  earner  pays  more  in 
taxes  than  he  does  for  shelter— and 
you  know  how  much  a  home  costs 
these  days. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  misleading 
deficit  projections  in  the  ctunmittee 
budget.  There  are  only  two  ways  you 
can  eliminate  a  deficit.  One  is  to  cut 
costs;  the  other  is  to  raise  taxes.  The 
committee  resolution,  in  comparison 
to  the  substitute,  increases  costs,  and 
increases  taxes  even  more!  It  cuts  the 
deficit— but  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute,  which 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent, cuts  the  rate  of  Increase  in  taxes, 
and  cuts  the  rate  of  growth  in  Oovem- 
ment—to  lead  us  to  a  healthier  econo- 
my, more  Jobs  in  the  private  sector, 
and  lower  rates  of  inflation  and  Inter- 
est. 

I  do  not  support  every  detaU  in  the 
substitute  resolution.  It  gives  too 
much  in  some  areas  and  not  enough  in 
others.  If  I  had  my  druthers.  I  would 
adjust  some  of  its  priorities. 

But  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  Is 
Infinitely  better  than  the  committee 
resolution.  It  puts  a  c^  on  Oovem- 
ment growth.  It  allows  adjustment  of 
the  tax  rates  to  offset  bracket  creep, 
which  robs  the  taxpayers.  And  it  sets 
us  on  the  path  toward  p*tmninie.  recov- 
ery. The  q>ecific8  can  be  adjusted,  and 
will  be  adjusted  ss  the  committees  of 
this  House  and  the  Senate  work  their 
wHL  But  the  all-important  principle  of 
establishing  a  cap  on  Oovemmrat 
vending,  on  Government  growth,  on 


Government  intrusion,  is  established 
In  the  substitute.  It  ol)eys  the  princi- 
ple which  we  must  all  obey  in  our  pri- 
vate lives  and  in  our  businesses:  That 
although  there  are  many  things  you 
would  like  to  have,  you  can  not  spend 
more  than  you  make,  not  for  long,  and 
we  have  otmie  to  that  point  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  seem  to  be  saying:  It  Is  inflation- 
ary whm  people  spend  their  own 
money:  it  is  not  inflationary  when 
Government  takes  that  money  from 
them  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  q>ends 
it.  Nonsense! 

The  voters  have  spoken;  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  upon  us.  We  cannot  flinch 
or  delay  or  conjure  up  excuses  any 
longer.  We  must  act,  and  act  responsi- 
bly. Gramm-Latta  Is  the  responsible 
alternative,  the  needed  remedy.  I  urge 
an  aye  vote. 

D  1645 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  CJhalrman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Shpmway). 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  bipartisan 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115,  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982  as  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  (Committee.  I  applaud  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  Joined  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  economic  recovery, 
which  Is  embodied  in  Oramm-Latta, 
and  am  particularly  pleased  that  so 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  give 
President  Reagan's  plan  a  chance. 
I^enate  Minority  Leader  Byrd,  in  re- 
maiiu  reported  over  the  weekend,  has 
indicated  his  support  for  this  position 
and  thus  typifies  the  truly  bipartisan 
consensus  that  lias  developed  on  this 
fundamental  issue  of  economic  recov- 
ery. 

The  Gramm-Latta  substitute  repre- 
sents a  bold  and  necessary  departure 
from  the  Federal  spending  and  tax 
policies  of  the  past;  a  decisive  break 
with  business  as  usuaL  Such  an  ap- 
I»oach  Is  not  only  essential  if  we  are 
to  resolve  our  serious  economic  prob- 
lems but.  perhi4)6  more  importantly,  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people  as  expressed  last 
November  4.  In  fact,  although  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  those  directly 
affected  by  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  q)eclfic  programs,  pcqDular  sup- 
port for  the  President's  entire  pack- 
age, as  shown  by  the  most  recent  polls, 
remains  extremely  strong  among 
Donocrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

I  am  therefore  disappointed  that 
some  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and.  in  particular,  those 
serving  on  the  Budget  Ck>mmittee. 
have  chosen  to  reject  the  Presidoit's 
proposaL  Basically,  it  is  asserted  that 
the    President    and.    by    extension. 


Oramm-Latta  cuts  mending  and  taxes 
too  much.  Without  going  Into  the 
merits  or  lack  of  merit  of  specific  pro- 
grams—although it  must  be  undo-- 
stood  that  for  each  Federal  program 
there  is  a  built-in  constituency  that  is 
generally  weU  prepared  to  lobby  Con- 
gress—I would  like  to  reemphasize  a 
point  central  to  this  entire  debate.  Al- 
though President  Reagan  has  alluded 
to  this  fundamental  point  on  several 
occasions,  his  message  seems  to  luive 
been  lost  by  some.  Simply  stated,  nei- 
ther the  President  nor  Oramm-lAtta 
propose  to  cut  Federal  spending  or 
taxes  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  only  re- 
duction contemplated  is  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  spending  and  taxes  Initially 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
former  President  Charter.  This  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  If  the  events  of 
last  November  4  meant  anything  at 
all,  it  was  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment was  growing  too  large  too  quick- 
ly. 

Double-digit  inflation,  which  has 
grown  from  a  level  of  about  5  percent 
when  former  President  (barter  took 
office  in  January  1977.  remains  our 
most  serious  economic  problem,  and 
presents  perhaps  the  gravest  threat  to 
our  national  well-being.  The  crippling 
affect  of  runaway  inflation  on  those 
living  on  fixed  incomes,  on  young  cou- 
ples attempting  to  buy  a  home,  on 
small  businessmen  confronted  by  as- 
tronomical interest  rates,  and  by  fami- 
lies attempting  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  their  children  is  obvious  and 
has  been  spelled  out  in  great  detail 
during  this  debate. 

In  order  to  ease  these  Inflationary 
pressures,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  proposed  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1982  over  fiscal  year  1981  to  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  of  former 
President  (barter's  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent suggests  that  spending  be  in- 
creased—Increased, not  cut— by  about 
6  percent  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Like- 
wise, even  if  Konp-Roth  is  adopted  in 
its  entirety,  as  the  Presidrait  proposes, 
the  effect  will  be  only  to  slow  the  rate 
of  increase  in  Federal  tax  receipts.  As 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  taxes  wUl 
automatically  increase  next  year  even 
if  the  Presidait's  program  is  fully  ac- 
cepted. 

Blr.  Chairman,  when  analyzed  from 
this  perspective,  it  is  dear  that  the 
President's  program  Is  not  the  drastic 
reversal  of  Federal  policy  suggested  by 
its  opponents.  In  fact,  the  President  Is 
not  proposing  aggregate  reductions  In 
either  spoidlng  or  taxes  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  He  has  proposed, 
simply,  that  it  is  time  we  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Government. 

Whoi  viewed  in  this  light,  Mr. 
(Chairman,  the  President's  program 
can  be  seen  as  the  moderate  approach 
it  truly  is.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
there  are  many  who  feel  that  Gramm- 
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Latta  does  not  to  far  enouch.  who  feel 
that  FBderal  spendtaig  should  actually 
be  redoeed  tn  oompariaoo  with  past 
levela  Tlw  President,  however,  has 
■unested  a  procram  that  movee  in  the 
rl^t  direetlon  without  overiooklng 
the  tndy  needy  and  other  elements  in 
our  aodety  that  rely  upon  Federal  as- 


In  embodytnt  the  President's  i»t>- 
gram.  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  Is  a 
moderate  approach  to  our  economic 
problems,  and  Is  deserving  of  the  wide- 
spread bipartisan  support  it  has  goier- 
ated.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  to  Join  in  this 
effort. 

Itr.  RBOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (llr.  Ouiniaaaoii). 

Ifr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
as  we  have  been  deliberating  this 
budget  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  am  sure 
we  all  think  we  have  heard  every 
aq)eet  of  the  debate  possible,  but  per- 
haps I  can  offer  a  thought  process 
that  is  po-haps  a  UtUe  bit  different 
today,  being  a  rural  legislator  and 
being  from  a  very  rural  district.  I  am  a 
rural  legislator  who  happens  to  believe 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  school 
limch  programs,  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  CMiservation  assistance  programs, 
and  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  Farm- 
ers H(mie  Administration  and  in  rural 
electric  programs  as  well  as  rural  tele- 
phone programs.  So  the  decisions  we 
are  facing  as  we  deal  with  the  budget 
alternative  in  f  nmt  of  us  become  all 
that  much  more  difficult  as  we  consid- 
er the  fact  that  one  of  those  budget  al- 
ternatives reduces  the  totals  in  these 
areas  more  than  any  other  particular 
proposal  in  front  of  us. 

Yet  I  think  we  have  gone  beyond 
those  narrow  concerns  that  we  have  as 
rural  legislators  In  rural  America.  We 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  Federal 
Government  process,  and  let  us  do 
that,  if  we  can.  for  just  a  moment.  Let 
us  recognize  that  it  was  during  the 
term  of  I^mdon  Johnson  that  we  first 
spent  $100  billion  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess. aoMl  it  was  not  even  10  years  later 
then  that  this  Congress  approved  a 
budget  of  about  $200  billion  in  1970. 

Now.  in  1980,  we  are  looking  at  a 
budget  that  was  about  $580  billion. 
and  here  for  fiscal  year  1982  we  are 
looking  at  scHnething  which  is  some- 
where aroimd  the  $700  billion  level. 

Then  we  look  at  the  entitlements 
and  find  we  have  grown  in  the  last  10 
years  from  65  percent  of  the  budget 
being  in  the  entitlement  process  to  73 
percent  in  the  entitlement  process  of 
the  budget.  We  see  that  it  is  becoming 
uncontrollable. 

I  think  it  is  perhaps  worthwhile  to 
philosophize  for  Just  a  few  moments 
and  quote  ovx  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  who  pointed  out  that 
this  quote  has  become  quite  famous.  It 
is  from  Lenin  in  the  1900's.  and  he 
said,  "Dont  worry  about  Germans  be- 


cause they  will  mllltarlae  thonselves 
into  nonexistence."  And  they  did  that 

He  said.  "Dont  worry  about  the 
English  because  they  will  expand 
themselves  into  nonexistence." 

They  did  that 

And  finally  he  said.  "Don't  worry 
about  those  fledgling  Americans  be- 
cause they  wlU  spend  themselves  into 
nonexistence." 

And  I  am  afraid.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  that  is  the  point  we  are 
at  in  this  debate  today,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  make 
Lenin's  predictions  true  and  correct  on 
all  three  counts. 

We  have  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  here  the  figures  on  the  na- 
tional debt  facing  this  country,  but  I 
think  the  facts  are.  whether  we  look 
at  the  Jones  prop<wal  or  look  at  the 
Latta  proposal,  that  we  are  looking  at 
the  interest  on  that  national  debt  and 
we  are  finding  out  that  we  are  spend- 
ing 10  to  12  percent  of  our  budget  on 
the  interest  on  that  national  debt. 
That  is  exactly  four  times  the  amount 
we  spend  on  the  total  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  it  is  about  six  times 
the  amount  we  spend  for  the  entire 
Federal  programs  for  aid  to  education. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
as  Members  recognize  and  we  as 
American  people  recognize  that  we 
only  have  one  economy  in  this  coun- 
try, and  every  time  the  Government's 
part  of  that  economy  increases,  the 
part  available  to  us  as  individuals  de- 
creases, and  that  is  why  we  get  infla- 
tion. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
only  have  one  system  of  credit  availa- 
ble in  this  country,  and  every  time  the 
Government  takes  a  bigger  part  of 
that  credit  to  operate  its  deficit,  all  of 
a  sudden  the  amount  available  to  us  as 
businessmen  and  individuals  decreases, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  we  get  more  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  go  up. 

Perhaps  I  am  oversimplifying  the 
process,  but  it  affects  us  all.  We  take 
all  the  impacts  of  the  Federal  budget- 
ary process  for  the  last  decade  or  two, 
and  we  look  at  what  that  means  to 
rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  Members  an 
example  which  has  influenced  me 
greatly  as  we  consider  this  budget 
process.  An  agricultural  economist  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  R.  A. 
Luening,  said  that  if  you  take  a  typical 
40-cow  dairy  herd  in  western  Wiscon- 
sin and  provide  the  buildings  and  the 
support  land  to  make  that  40-dairy- 
cow  herd  successful  today,  you  would 
have  to  spend  probably  $280,000  to 
purchase  that  farm.  Let  us  assiune  for 
just  a  moment  that  we  have  a  young- 
ster entering  school  today;  he  is  going 
to  go  through  primary  and  elementary 
and  secondary  school,  and  he  is  going 
to  go  on,  because  he  wants  to  be  a 
good  farmer,  to  a  2-year  short  course 
at  the  university.  The  fact  is  that  in 
1995,  when  he  completes  his  education 


and  tries  to  purchase  mom  and  dad's 
farm,  that  $280,000  farm  today,  he  is 
going  to  need  some  $1,063,000,  if  he 
has  any  hope  of  purchasing  that  hamt 
or  that  farm  at  even  a  10-percent  in- 
flation rate  through  the  past  few 
years,  and  that  is  not  with  compound 
interest. 

All  of  a  sudden,  I  think  the  impact 
of  what  we  are  doing  today  is  driven 
directly  home  to  that  small  farmer  or 
that  smaU  businessman,  and  we  realize 
that  ci4>ital  formation  is  becoming  the 
No.  1  problem  for  our  farmers  and  our 
small  businessmen  in  rural  areas. 

Second.  I  think  we  recognize  that  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates— and 
high  interest  rates  are  always  going  to 
be  a  couple  of  points  above  the  inter- 
est rate— are  causing  a  real  cash-flow 
problem  for  these  farmers  and  small 
businessmen.  An  then  I  think  we  can 
recognize  the  result  of  all  this  and  we 
can  look  back  at  the  programs  we  have 
had  and  what  I  said  at  the  beginning 
about  these  programs,  the  Farmers 
Home  program,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, and  the  conservation  programs, 
and  the  fact  is  that  we  as  a  Federal 
Government  cause  inflation,  and  by  no 
means  and  by  no  amount  can  we  pro- 
vide enough  Government  assistance  to 
our  American  citizens  to  keep  up  with 
the  inflation  rate  as  we  luiow  it  today. 
There  are  simply  not  enough  pro- 
grams that  we  can  devise  to  help  them 
cure  that  ill  imless  we  get  the  econo- 
my under  control. 

Quickly,  then.  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  as  rural  legislators  the  fact 
that  the  inflation  we  have,  unless  we 
change  it,  will  simply  destroy  the 
family  farm.  The  fact  is  that  unless  we 
change  it,  inflation  will  simply  destroy 
the  fine  conservation  efforts  we  have 
made,  and  it  will  simply  destroy  all  of 
our  commercial  efforts. 

And  unless  we  get  the  economy 
under  control,  the  fact  is  that  we  will 
find  difficulty  feeding  our  own  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  feeding  a  hungry 
world,  simply  because  there  will  not  be 
enough  land  remaining  in  agriculture 
in  America  to  feed  the  American 
citizens. 

Now.  we  can  carry  this  same  dialog 
into  pubUc  education  in  America,  and 
we  recognize  that  the  recession  of  the 
past  few  years  is  decreasing  the 
amount  of  dollars  available  from  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  to  local  edu- 
cation systems.  We  in  Wisconsin  have 
just  cut  over  5  percent  across  the 
board  to  all  local  school  districts  l}e- 
cause  of  the  recession,  and  we  recog- 
nize on  the  other  side  that  inflation  is 
increasing  not  only  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing district  schools  but  also  the  prop- 
erty taxes,  and  we  are  getting  a  public 
backlash  to  our  school  education 
system  from  the  rising  costs  of  public 
schools.  Then  we  look  at  oiu-  local  gov- 
ernments and  we  see  the  msrriad  of 
rules  and  regulations  that  we  have  im- 
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posed  on  our  local  governments  that 
are  simply  disenfranchising  many  citi- 
zens from  participating  In  local  gov- 
ernment because  they  do  not  have  the 
time  or  the  capacity  to  keep  up. 

Then  we  look  beyond  that  and  we 
see  from  a  rural  perspective  that  we 
are  almost  being  disenfranchised  from 
monetary  assistance  because  we  do  not 
have  the  spedaliced  grantsmanship  to 
help  us  compete  with  the  big  dUes  for 
all  the  categorical  grant  programs  that 
"Big  Brother"  in  Washington  has  set 
up  for  us. 

Qtiickly,  I  think  that  we  realize  we 
are  going  to  be  making  some  tough  de- 
cisions as  we  face  these  budget  votes 
in  the  next  couple  of  days,  but  I  hope 
we  will  consider  those  decisions  care- 
fully. I  hope  we  will  recognize  those 
dedsions  as  being  business  as  usual, 
perhaps  with  a  1-year  pause  or  per- 
haps as  a  bold  new  economic  change  in 
our  country.  I  hope  that  we  recognize 
the  possibility,  as  we  continue  business 
as  usual  through  1995.  of  not  having  a 
family  around  with  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  versus  perhiyis  some 
small  reduction  in  our  Farmers  Home 
Adminstration  lending  programs  at 
the  present  time. 

D  1700 

I  hope  we  recognize  that  business  as 
usual  wiU  create  a  major  backlash  to 
public  education  as  we  consider  the  al- 
ternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconrin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  GnuDnsoH). 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  hope  we  will  consider,  as  we  are 
looking  at  education,  the  choices  that 
we  have,  which  are  the  backlash 
against  public  education  and  its  fund- 
ing or  simply  a  very  small  reduction  of 
just  over  a  penny  in  what  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  is  to  the 
total  cost  of  education  at  the  local 
level. 

My  friends,  we  have  a  choice  today. 
It  is  a  choice  between  business  as 
usual  or  allowing  oiu-  young  citizens  of 
the  future  to  achieve  the  American 
dream.  That  is  why  I  as  a  rural  legtela- 
tor,  although  voting  for  some  tough 
cuts,  must  support  the  bipartisan  pro- 
posal of  Latta  and  Gramm. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  will  be  hiv>py 
to  yield  what  time  I  have  left 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  calls  for  70  percent 
of  parity  for  dairy  price  supports. 
That  is  incorporated  in  the  endorsed 
Republican  substitute. 

I  assume  the  gentleman  will  vote  for 
70-percent  dairy  price  supports  when 
this  comes  up  and  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent and  change  his  vote. 


Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Oh.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman,  we  have  Just  come 
from  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee this  afternoon  where  we  have  been 
marking  up  the  farm  bill.  We  hap- 
pened to  mark  up  the  dairy  section. 
The  facts  are  that  what  we  have  al- 
ready done  in  the  dairy  area  by  elimi- 
nating 80  percent  and  going  at  least  to 
76  percent  violates  the  administra- 
tion's proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GOLDWATBH). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  wholehearted  support  of  the  bi- 
partisan alternative  to  the  Jones 
budget  proposal,  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 115. 

In  so  doing,  let  me  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Bftr.  Johks).  I  think 
the  gentlonan  has  demonstrated  to 
the  House  during  this  debate  why  he 
was  the  lUDpropriate  individual  to  chair 
the  very  difficult  task  of  structuring  a 
budget  for  1982.  Having  to  deal  with 
all  the  particular  ins  and  outs  and  pa- 
rochial interests  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  certain- 
ly takes  a  certain  quality  of  under- 
standing, of  sympathy  and  certainly 
patience  in  order  to  structure  and  put 
together  the  kind  of  budget  necessary. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  sooner  had 
the  President  finished  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  several  weeks  ago  and 
he  delivered  his  3-point  solution  to  our 
economic  ills,  when  outside  my  door 
lined  up  literally  hundreds  of  individ- 
uals looking  for  exemptions  to  the 
President's  program.  The  education 
lobby,  the  oil  lobby,  the  aerospace 
lobby,  the  defense  lobby,  and  certainly 
State  and  local  governments  who  over 
the  years  have  had  Federal  programs 
pushed  upon  them,  were  all  there 
looking  for  exemptions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  cuts. 

I  told  them  all  the  same  thing: 

I  am  aorry.  someone  else  beat  you  to  it: 
middle  America.  The  people  in  my  district 
bave  pooDded  on  my  door  year  after  year, 
we^  after  week,  saying  enough:  enou^ 
hifl^  taxes,  enougli  Oovemment  redtape, 
enough  government. 

Small  business  pounded  on  my  door 
and,  again,  said  enough,  they,  too. 
want  relief.  Last  fall  we  were  elected 
to  cc»ne  back  here  and  numage  the 
U.S.  economy  in  a  way  that  would  not 
hinder  but  enhance  our  free  mai^et 
economic  system. 

Well,  in  reflecting  upon  how  our 
great  Nation  got  in  this  economic 
mess,  and  there  may  be  as  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  there  are  individ- 
uals in  this  body,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  turned  our  badcs  on  free  market 
economics  and  over  the  years  set  a 


new  policy  of  Government  growth  and 
involvonent  in  our  daily  lives. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  wss  elect- 
ed in  1932,  perhaps  the  changes  he 
made  at  that  time  were  needed  to 
bring  this  country  out  of  the  Depres- 
sion; but  unfortunately,  that  great  ex- 
periment was  never  stopped.  Even 
after  the  country  recovered,  we 
seemed  to  continue  on  under  the  same 
national  policies  that  called  for  more 
and  more  Government  An  attitude  de- 
veloped in  this  ooimtry  that  somehow 
Government,  and  not  the  individual, 
was  paramount  that  somehow  Gov- 
ernment wisdom  and  not  free  market 
wisdom  was  more  inuwrtant  All  of  us 
fell  into  the  same  kind  of  syndrome, 
that  Cirovemment  can  do  it  best  or.  let 
Government  do  it  alL 

We  saw  politicians  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  running  for  office,  promising 
that  if  elected  they  were  going  to  de- 
liver this  or  that  program.  This  went 
on  year  after  year;  in  the  process  we 
watched  Government  grow  and  grow. 
In  the  12  years  I  have  been  here  our 
Federal  budget  has  increased  three- 
fold—from less  than  $200  billion  to 
over  $600  billion  today. 

We  have  truly  adopted  a  national 
poUcy  of  spend  and  spend,  tax  and 
tax,  and  pranise  and  promise.  Maybe 
this  was  fine  during  the  thirties,  for- 
ties, and  fifties;  but  soon  in  the  late 
sixties  and  the  seventies  we  began  to 
find  our  economy  in  total  disarray  and 
a  government  that  no  longer  could 
take  hold  of  it  or  understand  it.  let 
alone  manage  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  began  piling 
regulation  upon  regulation,  as  a  re- 
spoDse  to  the  belief  in  the  1930's  that 
somehow  we  were  producing  more 
than  we  were  consuming  and  the  solu- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  to  produce  so 
much.  We  adopted  these  policies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

BCr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gaiUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  GOLDWATB)  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  GOLDWATER.  We  adopted  the 
pranise  that  in  essence,  atcoursged 
consumption  at  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  underlying  assumption,  akmg 
with  the  increase  in  taxes  and  increase 
in  Govemmoit  programs,  has  been 
buflding  unto  today  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  in  my  ctmgressioDal 
district  people  are  pleading  with  me  to 
woiii  with  the  new  administratkm. 
which  was  elected  to  make  some  major 
departures  from  past  natinnal  policy. 
People  look  to  us  to  restore  cmfidenoe 
in  our  economy  and  to  find  a  solatiaa 
for  the  inflation  adiich  is  destroying 
the  voy  fabric  of  this  country. 
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People  In  mjr  dMilet  no  lonco-  can 
buy  homes.  Small  buaincm  doee  not 
have  the  ability  to  to  out  and  borrow 
capital  In  order  to  grow.  IndlvMuals 
are  hurt  a*  they  are  pushed  down  on 
the  eeonomic  ladder.  Instead  of  havlnc 
the  opportunity  to  dlmb  up. 

Mb,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
American  people  spoke  in  November 
of  this  last  year  when  they  selected 
PresldeDt  Reagan  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  i»oblems  we  face  as  a 
natloa.  If  f «r  no  other  reason.  I  sup- 
port this  ixogram  because  of  that.  The 
Preaidsnt  has  the  overwhelming  man- 
date of  the  people.  He  has  presented  a 
three-point.  weU-thougfat-out  program 
and  I  think  that  we  should  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  he  can  do. 

Obviously,  no  one  can  agree  with  all 
the  portleulars.  but  in  my  opinion  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  and  we 
should  rise  to  it.  The  price  we  have  to 
pay  for  continuing  on.  as  Is.  la  too 
great:  astronomical  taxes,  unemploy- 
ment, newly  built  houses  sitting 
empty,  double-digit  interest  rates,  in- 
flation; the  list  goes  on  and  on.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  must  turn  the  economy 
around  and  do  scnnething  different. 

We  are  a  compassionate  nation  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  height  of  our 
compassion  will  be  demonstrated  not 
by  how  many  people  we  put  into  social 
programs  to  help  them  out,  but  by 
measuring  how  many  people  are  no 
longer  in  need.  We  can  do  that  by 
having  economic  growth  as  proposed 
by  the  bipartisan  program,  the 
Oramm-L«tta  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115. 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  pro- 
tects the  legitimate  social  needs  while 
it  begins  the  arduous  process  of  re- 
building our  economy.  If  enacted  as  a 
whole,  the  Oramm-Latta  budget  will 
bring  unemployment  down  to  7  per- 
cent, bring  the  national  growth  rate 
up  to  4.2  percent,  push  inflation  down 
to  7.2  percent  and  interest  rates  down 
to  about  9  percent.  Now  I  would  say 
that  this  substitute  does  something- 
something  really  constructive— for  the 
economy.  This  will  start  to  solve 
America's  problems. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  inequi- 
ty of  increasing  defense  spending  at 
the  expense  of  social  spending.  I  do 
tMt  think  that  It  is  a  simple,  either-or 
situatloa:  we  are  cutting  social  spend- 
ing because  the  necessity  of  economic 
independence  and  stability  forces  us 
to.  We  are  Increasing  defense  spending 
to  insure  our  national  independence  in 
the  face  of  an  unprecedented.  22-year 
Soviet  military  bufldup.  Clearly,  if  we 
want  to  protect  ourselves,  defend  our 
national  sovereignty  and  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligations to  our  allies,  we  have  to  re- 
build our  Armed  Forces. 

The  military  is  in  deplorable  shape 
right  now.  MiUtary  manpower  is  at  an 
all-time  low  in  recruitment  and  educa- 
tltmal  levela.  We  can  not  even  keep 
these  fnllitees  much  beyond  one  term. 


One  weapons  acquisition  program 
after  another  has  been  canceled  or  de- 
ferred. Our  IXHnbers  and  fighters  are 
grounded  constantly  because  oper- 
atl<His  and  maintenance  money  has 
been  raided  to  provide  pay  increases 
and  armaments  acquisition  programs. 

The  Soviets  have  been  pouring  bil- 
lions upon  billions  into  their  armed 
forces  to  the  point  where,  many  mili- 
tary experts  believe,  we  are  functional- 
ly behind  the  U.S.S.R.  in  military 
readiness.  Even  if  we  move  quickly 
now  to  rebuild,  we  will  have  4  to  5 
years  before  the  Increased  spending 
produces  substantially  increased  de- 
fense capabilities.  Will  the  Soviets 
wait?  And.  if  we  do  not  move  now,  can 
we  rely  upon  the  Soviets  not  to  press 
their  advantage?  How  many  more  Af- 
ghanlstans  can  we  ignore?  I  wotild  like 
to  quote  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  John  Lehman,  in  observ- 
ing: 

To  Insure  peace,  we  must  be  Invincible  In 
WW  .  .  .  the  purpose  of  defense  Is  deter- 
rence—persuadlns  another  that  action 
acalnst  us  will  bring  him  more  barm  than 
■mln. 

The  Jones  budget  recommends  a  de- 
fense budget  that  is  $7.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $4.4  billion  in 
outlays  less  than  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute.  I  believe  that  this  speaks 
for  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  suggest  that  what 
we  do  here  In  the  House  on  this 
budget  will  determine  the  direction  of 
our  country  for  decades  to  come  and 
what  kind  of  economic  legacy  we  will 
leave  for  our  children.  Our  country  is 
staggering  under  the  double  burden  of 
Inflation  and  confiscatory  taxes.  We 
have  put  off  the  inevitable  too  long.  It 
is  time  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of 
oiu*  constituents'  faith  in  our  resolu- 
tion. We  know  that  the  solution  pro- 
posed in  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
is  the  correct— albeit  difficult— solu- 
tion. For  that  reason.  I  strongly  lu^e 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  biparti- 
san approach. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Purskll). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  personally  decided  how  I  am 
going  to  vote.  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have.  As  a  Con- 
gressman from  Michigan,  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  States  in  the  Nation, 
I  am  budget  cochalrman  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Coalition,  a  bipartisan 
group.  Many  of  us,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  have  had  concerns 
about  the  distribution  and  the  flow  of 
tax  dollars,  regardless  of  what  your 
national  priorities  are.  When  you  look 
at  the  priorities  in  either  budget.  I 
could  say  for  the  most  part  many  of  us 
in  our  regl<m  feel  that  there  is  not  an 
equitable  distribution  of  those  dollars, 
when  we  all  at  the  same  time  want  to 
balance  the  budget;  so  we  are  talldng 
about  two  things  here.  All  of  us  are  at- 


tempting In  both  political  parties  to 
balance  the  budget,  turn  the  economy 
around,  reduce  taxes  wherever  possi- 
ble and  let  the  cltiaen  back  home  and 
local  government  decide  Federal  policy 
instead  of  those  of  us  in  Washington; 
but  after  the  budget  cuts  and  the  1981 
supplemental  rescissions  are  over,  and 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  this  year's 
budgiet  cuts.  If  you  look  at  the  1982 
budget  which  we  are  discussing  today 
and  the  projections  for  dollars  up 
through  1982  and  1984,  we  have  some 
major  concerns  that  those  distribu- 
tions of  those  priority  projects  and 
lower  priorities  are  not  equitable. 

So  we  asked  OMB  to  do  a  study,  take 
the  Federal  dollars  and  see  where  the 
distribution  is  made  across  the  coun- 
try. They  said  they  would  do  that. 
That  was  about  maybe  35  or  40  days 
ago.  They  came  back  and  released  the 
study  and  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  papers,  without  having  much 
chance  to  reflect  on  that,  it  did  go  to 
the  press  before  we  had  the  study,  I 
might  point  out,  which  I  think  is  a 
question  that  is  in  bad  taste;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  that  OMB  study  took 
the  various  categories  of  the  Federal 
budget  in  four  categories:  Human  re- 
sources, physical  resources,  Oovem- 
ment  operations  and  other  Issues,  mis- 
cellaneous Issues,  and  took  the  Federal 
dollar  and  showed  where  we  were  not 
too  far  off  in  some  of  our  categories  in 
the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest;  but 
they  made  one  great  huge  mistake. 
They  left  out  the  defense  budget. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  was  not  In  this  study. 

I  think  for  an  organization  as  large 
as  OMB  with  all  their  computers  and 
Federal  staff  to  do  a  study  like  that 
and  ignore  a  major  piece  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  is  what  I  would  consider  ir- 
responsible. 

So  we  did  that  study  and  we  looked 
at  those  figures.  We  took  the  OMB 
figures,  picked  up  the  Defense  Etepart- 
ment.  and  when  you  look  at  the  fig- 
ures, when  you  add  those  together,  it 
shows  that  the  South,  who  is  losing 
some  area  of  dollars  in  budget  cuts 
and  other  categories,  food  stamps  and 
others,  education,  student  assistance, 
and  you  can  name  them,  when  you 
picked  up  the  new  defense  dollars  for 
the  South  and  the  West,  they  come 
out  plus.  The  South  comes  back  to  its 
even  figure,  roughly  a  tradeoff.  They 
loss  some  in  other  areas  and  gain  it 
back  in  defense,  so  they  come  out  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

Now.  in  the  West  they  gained  a  few 
more  dollars,  from  168  to  213,  I  think 
it  is.  I  will  submit  this  report  for  the 
record. 

So  I  guess  we  are  plajrlng  a  double 
standard  here  in  my  opinion.  We  are 
saying  let  us  cut  the  budget,  balance 
the  budget,  look  good  for  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  then  turn  around  and  pump 
in  a  total  of  I  think  $788  billion  of  new 
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defense  money  up  through  1984. 
rougMy  going  from  24  percent  of  the 
budget  up  to  30  percent  of  the  budget 
and  putting  It  In  regional  parts  of  the 
district  where,  in  fact,  you  have  very 
low  unemployment  problems;  Hous- 
ton, unemployment  about  2  percent 
i^proximately  and  some  of  those,  and 
yet  we  are  putting  big  money,  new 
money,  and  we  are  talking  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  reducing  Infla- 
tion here,  new  money  into  areas  that 
already  have  high  employment. 

We  have  other  States  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Michigan,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  experiencing  major 
unemployment  areas,  from  13  to  20 
percent  across  the  board,  depending 
on  what  parts  of  the  State  you  come 
from. 

So  I  am  more  concerned  not  so  much 
with  the  short-term  1981  budget  cuts. 
I  am  concerned  with  Federal  policy  In 
the  long  term  that  takes  the  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  that  we  do  spend,  whether 
you  are  for  defense  or  against  defense 
or  in  my  opinion,  I  am  former  infantry 
officer,  I  think  we  ought  to  help  the 
Navy;  we  have  some  Issues  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  that  are  important  to  the 
defense  of  this  Nation  and  to  the  free 
world.  I  think  we  all  agree  on  that,  but 
not  every  category  of  the  defense 
budget.  My  Ood,  every  defense  con- 
tractor in  this  Nation  is  Jumping  with 
glee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  BClchlgan  has  expired. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
FuRSELL)  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  met  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  the  other  day.  He  said.  "I 
have  left  Science  and  Technology." 

I  asked  Tom  where  he  was  going  and 
he  said.  "I'm  going  over  to  the  Penta- 
gon." He  said,  "That  is  where  all  the 
new  money  is." 

D  1715 

So  you  know  they  move  from  agency 
to  agency. 

I  guess,  in  summary,  those  of  us  who 
want  to  stay  within  our  party  and 
those  of  us  in  the  Democratic  Party 
who  want  to  have  broader  concerns, 
and  I  think  my  party  has  not  done  a 
statesmanlike  Job  In  recognizing  other 
parts  of  the  Federal  budget  in  terms 
of  student  assistance  and  hiunan 
needs,  believe  they  are  equally  and 
probably  more  Important  than  some 
of  the  major  priorities  I  see  reflected 
in  this  budget  for  defense. 

So  I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  both 
proposals.  We  have  decided  we  wiU 
fight  it  out.  I  think  those  of  us  on  Ap- 
propriations will  make  those  fights  in 
terms  of  equity  on  other  priorities  in 
my  party,  at  least  those  of  us  serving 


on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
to  help  restore  some  sense  of  balance 
of  sensitivity  in  this  budget  fight  we 
are  experiencing  this  weelL 

Among  the  items  discussed  were  the 
following  figures  taken  from  a  recent 
budget  analysis  of  the  Northeast/Mid- 
west Coalition's  Budget  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  am  cochalrman: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obct). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  make  one  observation 
about  the  previous  speaker,  if  I  could 
have  his  attention.  I  would  Just  like  to 
make  one  observation  about  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pobscll).  I  think  that 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  President, 
he  would  have  been  well  served  if  he 
had  had  in  his  own  party  more  people 
who  were  critically  examining  some  of 
the  Items  in  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams that  we  were  passing  through  in 
those  days  before  they  went  on  the 
books  almost  without  congressional 
review  because  they  were  so  popular  at 
that  time. 

I  might  Just  say  that  I  think  the 
gentleman  regardless  of  how  he  votes 
on  the  resolution  is  performing  a  serv- 
ice both  to  the  House  and  to  his  party 
when  he  does  raise  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  legitimate  questions  to 
be  raised  in  any  legislative  body.  I 
think  this  administration,  like  all 
others  before  it.  will  find  out  sooner  or 
later  that  the  meanest  thing  any  oppo- 
sition can  do  to  you  is  to  not  review 
your  programs  critically  and  carefully. 

As  someone  once  said,  sometimes  we 
are  made  the  most  unhappy  when  we 
get  the  things  we  pray  for.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  administration  In  this  in- 
stance might  be  a  little  happier  2  or  3 
years  from  now  if  they  do  not  get 
some  of  the  things  they  are  praying 
for  today. 

I  guess  I  would  call  my  remaiks 
today  chapter  2  in  my  response  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  President  last  week. 


As  I  said  then.  I  know  that  it  is  unpop- 
ular at  the  present  time  to  raise  even 
the  slightest  criticism  about  any  por- 
tion of  the  President's  budget.  But  I 
tried  to  point  out  last  Friday  how 
some  of  the  actions  being  taken  by  the 
President  would  in  fact  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  our  ability  to  stimu- 
late productivity  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  raise  three  other  con- 
cerns today:  First,  who  the  business 
tax  cuts  do  not  help;  second,  why  the 
budget  as  presented  by  the  President 
is.  indeed,  highly  inflationary;  and 
third,  how  the  budget  does  fall  unfair- 
ly on  certain  groups  in  the  country. 

Then  I  would  really  like  to  discuss 
the  basic  problem  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  as  an  institution.  That  Is 
the  reform  of  the  budget  process  Itself 
so  that  we  do  not  have  some  of  the  es- 
capist budgeting  and  s<mie  of  the  es- 
capist remarks  which  we  have  heard 
here  ad  nauseam  today  and  last 
Friday. 

Very  briefly,  on  business  taxes,  the 
President's  goal  is  one  we  all  support. 
It  is  to  try  to  stimulate  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  increased  Jobs  by  in- 
creasing capital  Investment.  I  think 
there  is  bipartisan  agreement  that  we 
need  that,  but  there  are  three  prob- 
lems with  some  of  the  speckles  of  the 
President's  proposaL  No.  1.  you  have 
to  look  beyond  the  title.  You  have  to 
look  at  the  meat  of  the  bilL  Titles 
alone  do  not  solve  problems,  and  when 
you  look  at  the  administration's  busi- 
ness tax  proposals  you  see.  for  in- 
stance, that  they  assume  we  are  so 
wealthy  or  that  the  administration's 
proposals  wiU  create  so  much  new 
wealth  that  we  do  not  have  to  make 
the  critical  choices  and  the  hard 
choices  necessary  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  of  investmoit  the 
country  most  needs.  That  is  a  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

The  country  does  need  new  Industri- 
al plants.  The  country  does  need  new 
industrial  equipment.  And  it  needs 
those  new  industrial  plants  much 
more  than  it  needs  new  shopping  cen- 
ters, for  instance.  But  the  fact  is  the 
administration's  tax  prcHTOsals  will 
give  equal  tax  bresks  to  both  kinds  of 
construction,  and  that  is  not.  I  twlieve, 
in  the  interest  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  rapid  depreciation  and 
the  machinery  and  the  equipment  de- 
ductions that  the  administration  is 
proposing  are.  in  my  Judgment.  vitaL 
But  again  the  administration  in  the 
way  it  Is  allocating  those  resources  is 
being  terribly  wasteful  and  terriUy 
shortsighted.  It  is.  for  instance,  trying 
to  encourage  new  construction  in  its 
accelerated  depreciation  for  buildings. 

If  you  give  an  undue  bias  to  new 
construction  as  opposed  to  rehabilita- 
tion of  old  buildings,  what  do  you  do? 
You  hurt  the  section  of  the  country 
the  gentleman  from  Mirhtg»p  (Mr. 
PuBSELL)  was  talking  about— the  Snow 
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Bdk  That  is  whoe  moat  of  the  ezM- 
int  bMtartrtel  structures  are.  and  those 
tndustrlal  structures  are  cotaic  to  have 
to  ha  refmWshed  and  modemted.  We 
do  not  have  suffldent  Incentives  in 
the  tax  proTisions  being  jvovided 
undar  the  adminlstraUoD  package  to 
deal  lairlj  with  the  i»t>bleins  presmt- 
ed  In  that  section  of  the  countn^. 

That  Is  another  shortcoming  of  the 
administration's  business  tax  propos- 
als. 

The  third  shortcoming:  the  types  of 
Industry  which  the  admlnlstratlcKi's 
package  will  really  help.  We  had 
before  our  task  tont  on  the  Ctxnmlt- 
tee  OD  the  Budget  the  vice  president  of 
Utalted  States  SteeL  It  was  made  ap- 
parent In  those  hearings  that  whUe 
the  admlnlstratfcxi  suggests  that  this 
proposal  win  provide  a  lot  of  help  for 
the  sted  Industry,  in  fact  10-5-4  ss  is 
presently  designed— and  10-5-3  is  the 
package  the  administration  is  specifi- 
cally supporting— provides  very  little 
■help  to  the  steel  industry. 

The  Tripartite  Advisory  Committee 
recognlMd  that  the  steel  industry 
needed  about  $4  billion  a  year  in  new 
capital  How  much  do  they  get  out  of 
the  administration's  10-5-3  proposal? 
They  would  get  approximately  $700 
million  If  the  administration's  propos- 
als were  fully  refimdaUe.  They  are 
not  refundable,  so  the  steel  industry  In 
fact  gets  very  little  in  direct  assistance 
under  the  President's  program. 

Second,  the  high  technology  corpo- 
ratiCHis  in  this  country  that  have  sup- 
plied most  of  the  Job  growth  the  last 
10  years— they  again  get  very  little  in 
the  way  of  tax  help  out  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  because  many  of 
those  companies  make  very  little  in 
the  way  of  profit  the  first  few  years 
they  are  in  business.  They  plow  most 
of  their  money  back  in— very  little  in 
the  way  of  profit. 

So  what  do  they  get?  Again,  they 
have  come  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  They  said:  "Look  10-5-3  is 
fine,  but  It  does  not  really  help  us  very 
mudL  What  we  need  are  some  R.  &  D. 
tax  credits."  We  need  that  far  more 
than  we  need  10-5-3.  You  do  not  find 
very  much  of  that  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposaL 

Tou  have  many  of  the  major  econo- 
mists In  the  country  who  are  predict- 
ing huge  deficits  for  the  next  4  years 
If  we  do  not  change  the  President's 

Mr.  RBOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  really  like  to 
complete  my  statement  first.  The  gen- 
tleman's side  has  had  a  long  time  this 
aftctnoon.  I  would  like  to  get  some 
things  off  my  chest  I  have  been  wait- 
ing to  say  for  a  long  time. 

In  addition.  Lester  Thorow  from 
MIT  has  been  saying  some  very  inter- 
esting things.  He  has  pointed  out,  for 
Instanrr.  that  this  admlnistratlrai  is 
about  to  make  the  same  mistake  in  the 


way  It  is  going  to  fund  the  defense 
budget  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion made  a  long  time  ago.  Somebody 
said  this  was  a  new  departure,  a  new 
economic  proposaL 

There  is  nothing  very  new  about 
this.  We  have  seen  this  all  before. 

What  they  are  going  to  do  is  this: 
They  are  saying,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  biggest  defense  buildup  since 
World  War  n.  And  so  what  are  they 
going  to  do?  They  are  going  to  pump 
into  the  econ<Hny  over  the  next  3 
years  an  additional  $200  billion  in  de- 
fense. Then  they  su%  going  to  cut 
about  $140  billion  from  civilian  pro- 
grams, and  then  they  are  going  to  give 
you  an  additional  tax  cut  of  another 
$300  billion.  When  you  add  those 
three  numbers  together,  will  anybody 
tell  me.  unless  you  are  the  president  of 
an  Optimist  CHub,  how  you  can  put 
those  three  figures  together  and  not 
have  another  Inflationary  cycle  in  this 
country? 

This  Is  carbon  copy  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  terms  of  trying  to  fight  the  Viet- 
nam war  without  paying  for  it,  only 
now  what  we  are  getting  is  a  buildup 
for  another  war  without,  I  submit, 
paying  for  it.  and  that  is  highly  dan- 
gerous economically.  We  ought  not  to 
do  it  through  big  deficits  and  high  in- 
terest rates  at  least  until  we  think 
about  It  much  more  than  we  have 
thought  about  It  so  far. 

On  budget  fairness,  I  have  already 
mentioned  a  good  many  problems  in 
the  President's  budget  that  I  see. 

The  song  that  is  being  sung  is  one  of 
budget  fairness,  when  in  fact  if  you 
look  at  the  melody  and  you  look  at  the 
lyrics,  there  is  not  a  whole  lot  In  the 
way  of  budget  fairness  in  this  amend- 
jnent. 

For  instance,  we  are  going  to  cut 
back  on  the  43-cents-per-meal  subsidy 
for  people  on  food  stamps.  We  are 
going  to  go  after  the  double-dipping 
third  graders  on  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. But  what  are  we  doing  for  the 
tax-deductible  business  lunch?  AU  of 
these  members  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce who  are  writing  all  of  us  and 
sajring  "You  have  got  to  stop  this 
wasteful  spending!"  do  not  tell  you 
that  this  budget  does  not  do  anything 
about  their  tax-deductible  business 
limches. 

On  a  $20  business  lunch,  if  yotir  cor- 
poration is  in  the  46-percent  bracket, 
how  much  does  Uncle  Sam  pay?  Nine 
dollars  twenty  cents.  That  is  some  sub- 
sidy, isnt  it.  boys  and  girls.  Compare 
that  to  what  is  happening  with  people 
on  food  stamps.  Compare  it  with  what 
is  happening  with  schoolchildren  on 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Seventeen  thousand  military  officers 
in  this  country  make  more  in  take- 
home  pay  equivalent  than  their  boss, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Does  that 
make  a  lot  of  sense?  I  do  not  think  so. 
but  that  is  what  the  administration 
rec«Hnmendatlon  provides. 


We  are  eliminating  the  eligibility  for 
people  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65 
for  the  minimum  benefit  on  social  se- 
curity, even  though  they  qiudlfy  on 
the  basis  of  iMverty  but  do  not  qualify 
on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Presi- 
dent's new  recommendations.  Is  that 
really  necessary?  Can  we  not  afford 
the  $10  million  it  would  take  to  cut 
them  in  on  some  of  the  largess  which 
other  people  are  still  going  to  be  get- 
ting in  large  measure  in  that  budget? 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  and  I  will  when 
my  time  comes  on  my  amendment 
later  in  the  week. 

But  what  I  simply  want  to  say  is 
this:  Any  budget— any  budget  is 
bound  to  have  elements  of  Inequity.  I 
do  not  assiune  that  this  President 
wants  to  be  any  more  unfair  than  any 
other  President.  But  the  problem  is 
that  when  the  budget  makes  massive 
reductions  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
purports  to  spread  fairly,  across  the 
board,  the  sacrifice  which  is  being 
asked,  should  we  not  take  special  care 
to  see  to  it  that  that  sacrifice  in  fact  is 
equal  and  in  fact  is  equitable?  I  think 
we  should. 

The  public  does  not  know  some  of 
the  items  in  the  package  right  now, 
but  they  will  leam  over  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  any  adtolnistration  wants 
to  sustain  over  the  long  haul  public 
support  for  efforts  at  sacrifices  in  this 
country,  then  in  its  own  interest,  it 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  inequities 
in  the  budget  and  try  to  accept  some 
of  the  adjustments  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
in  his  resolution.  They  are  attempts  to 
even  out  in  at  least  some  minor  way 
some  of  the  glaring  inequities. 

D  1730 

I  hope  that  we  remember  that  1  year 
from  now  a  lot  of  people  are  going  to 
be  asldng,  when  they  do  find  out  the 
specifics:  "What  did  you  try  to  do  to 
change  it?  What  did  you  try  to  do?  Did 
you  Just  sit  there  and  let  them  roll 
over  you?  Did  you  at  least  speak  out? 
How  did  you  vote?" 

I  hope  this  House  wlU  be  able  to  say 
that  it  did  try  to  change  it.  But  even 
more  importantly  than  the  numbers  in 
this  resolution  today,  if  we  have  any 
respect  at  all  for  ourselves  as  an  insti- 
tution, we  have  to  begin  to  take  a  look 
at  the  process  which  has  produced  this 
document  and  the  debate  which  we 
will  experience  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

We  have  heard  people  say,  for  the 
last  I  do  not  know  how  many  hoius 
since  we  have  been  In  session  today, 
we  have  heard  people  say,  "Well,  we 
can  vote  for  this."  One  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Wisconsin  preceded  me 
in  the  well  and  said,  well,  he  is  going 
to  support  the  President's  budget,  but, 
by  golly,  he  is  then  going  to  go  into 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  make 
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changes  to  reflect  the  Interest  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

I  want  to  see  those  changes  made, 
too.  But  there  Is  (me  difference  be- 
tween that  speaker  and  myself;  and 
that  Is  that  he  has  not  been  around 
here,  and  I  doubt  very  much  he  would 
make  that  statement  if  he  had  more 
time  to  review  this  budget  process.  He 
has  not  been  around  here  Img  enough 
to  understand  the  damage  that  Is  done 
to  this  institution  when  we  play  these 
kinds  of  games. 

The  chairman  has  been  trying  to 
point  out  all  week  that  If  you  vote  for 
this  resolution,  baby,  then  you  have 
an  obligation  in  the  reconciliation 
process  to  stick  with  every  item  that 
comes  from  this  resolution.  But  you 
watch  what  is  going  to  happen.  People 
will  vote  for  this  resolution,  and  then 
3,  4.  5  weeks  down  the  line  we  will  get 
an  appropriation  bill,  we  will  get  an 
authorization  blU,  and  Members  who 
have  voted  to  cut  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  agricultiure  budget  in  this 
bill  will  then  attempt  to  cover  their 
tracks  and  vote  for  higher  agrictdture 
bills  when  they  come  out  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Members  will  do 
the  same  thing  on  education  pro- 
grams, on  health  programs.  You  name 
it.  You  name  it. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is  called? 
That  is  caUed  cheap  shot  budgeting.  It 
is  called  escapist  budgeting.  And  that 
is  brought  on  us  because  the  process 
itself  encourages  phoniness.    - 

And  so  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  if 
any  of  you  are  at  aU  interested  in 
some  of  these  institutional  problems,  I 
would  simply  ask  that  you  take  a  look 
at  the  supplemental  views  on  page  327 
of  the  committee  report  which  I  sub- 
mitted and  which  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Oephahdt)  Joined  me  In 
submitting  to  the  House. 

What  we  do  Is  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  in  the 
present  budget  process.  In  addition  to 
the  problem  of  cheap  shotting,  we 
have  other  problems.  The  nature  of 
the  budget  process  right  now  means 
that  we  always  look  at  the  discretion- 
ary programs.  We  pay  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  built-in  entitlement  pro- 
grams. And  that  means  we  hammer 
harder  and  harder  on  the  smaller  part 
of  the  budget  and  we  leave  almost  un- 
touched the  portion  of  the  budget 
which  has  grown  the  fastest  in  the  last 
5  years.  That  is  not  very  smart  budget- 
ing. And  our  process  in  part  contrib- 
utes to  that  Idnd  of  addle-headed 
action  on  our  part.  * 

Issues  come  before  us  three  times  a 
session.  The  budget  process  is  like  the 
old  speech  I-A  cotu-se  you  used  to 
take.  Your  teacher  would  tell  you: 
"Tell  them  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
then  say  it,  and  then  tell  them  what 
you  said."  That  is  what  we  do  in  the 
budget  process.  We  tell  than  what  we 
are  going  to  do  In  the  first  budget  res- 
olution, then  we  do  it  on  the  appropri- 


ation bills  and  on  the  authorization 
bills,  and  then  we  tell  them  what  we 
did  on  the  second  budget  resolution. 
We  do  everything  around  here  three 
times. 

We  do  not  need  to  spend  that  kind 
of  time  on  this,  but  we  do  because  we 
have  not  yet  faced  up  to  the  necessity 
to  reform  this  budget  process.  We 
have  really  legislation  by  exhaustion, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  because 
of  the  process. 

I  would  simply  like  to  suggest  for 
yoiu-  consideration  some  kind  of  vari- 
ation of  the  following  plan:  Let  the 
Budget  Committee  do  what  it  does 
now,  which  is  to  prepare  its  budget 
plan  for  the  year.  Let  the  plan  come  to 
the  House  but  be  held,  let  it  not  be 
voted  on  In  the  first  instance.  Then  let 
us  request  of  our  committees  that 
they  make  the  following  changes. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I 
both  serve  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  know  what  hi4>pens  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  love 
that  committee.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
great  committees  of  the  House.  But 
the  fact  is  we  avoid  necessary  choices 
in  that  committee.  How  do  we  do  it? 
Because  we  have  the  13  separate  sul>- 
commlttees  produce  13  separate  appro- 
priations bills.  The  Appropriations 
C(«unittee  never  puts  those  bills  to- 
gether in  one  package  so  that  we  are 
forced  to  choose  between  priorities. 
We  take  the  easy  way  out.  We  do  not 
want  to  argue  with  each  other,  so  we 
bring  13  separate  bills  to  the  House ' 
floor,  vote  on  13  separate  packages, 
and  then  conference  13  separate  bills. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  see  the 
Appropriations  Committee  required  to 
put  those  13  appropriation  bills  to- 
gether in  one  bill,  make  their  choices 
internally,  and  then  send  that  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  That  becomes  title  I 
of  the  Budget  Act.  Then  I  would  like 
to  see  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
take  all  of  their  revenues  plans  for  the 
year,  aU  of  them,  not  Just  the  main 
ones,  all  of  them,  put  them  together  in 
one  package,  send  it  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  that  becomes  title  n.  Then 
have  the  authorizing  committees  deal 
with  whatever  entitlement  issues  need 
to  be  dealt  with  that  year.  That  goes 
to  the  Rules  Committee.  That  be- 
comes title  m.  The  Rules  Committee 
then  fuses  that  into  one  omnibus 
budget  bill,  you  bring  it  to  the  floor, 
each  committee  chairman  can  manage 
his  ccmmilttee's  tiUe  of  the  bill,  and  if 
the  packages  are  out  of  line  from  what 
the  Budget  Committee  has  suggested, 
then  the  Budget  Committee  would 
have  the  right  of  first  recognition  to 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
whole  blessed  package. 

In  my  Judgment,  if  you  did  that,  you 
would  call  into  play  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mal forces  around  here,  which  would 
move  the  committees  in  an  exorable 
negotiating  process  until  they  reach 
accommodation. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  or  the  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee  or  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue 
would  want  to  risk  an  aU-or-nothIng, 
up-or-down,  belly-bumping  vote  on  the 
whole  thing.  So  I  think  you  would 
have  a  series  of  accommodations 
reached  so  that  we  could  in  fact  bring 
a  budget  biU  to  the  floor,  vote  on  it 
once,  and  have  a  budget. 

The  problem  right  now  Is  that  we 
are  voting  on  a  resolution— some 
people  say  it  is  binding,  some  say  it  is 
not.  If  you  are  voting  on  an  adjust- 
ment in  a  functional  category,  people 
say,  "Well,  the  assumption  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  that  that  money 
is  going  to  be  taken  out  of  A.  B,  C,  D, 
E,  and  P."  The  committee  says,  "Well. 
I  do  not  know  about  that,  maybe  It 
should  come  out  of  X.  Y.  Z  instead,  as 
long  as  we  hit  the  same  dollar 
amount." 

That  means  that  nobody  really 
knows  what  they  are  doing. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  If  we  want  to 
deal  with  the  budget  in  the  simplest 
way.  Instead  of  voting  on  a  budget  res- 
olution and  then  voting  on  13  separate 
i4>propriation  bills,  then  voting  on  a 
revenue  bill,  then  voting  on  some  addi- 
tional entiUement  changes,  then 
voting  on  additional  revenue  bills, 
what  we  would  do  if  we  were  going  to 
vote  on  a  budget  would  be  very  simple: 
we  would  vote  on  a  budget.  The 
budget  is  the  collective  action  of  aU  of 
the  committees  that  spend  money  or 
raise  money. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  put  it  to- 
gether in  one  vehicle.  If  we  did.  we 
would  not  have  the  Members  here 
doing  what  they  are  going  to  be  doing 
over  the  next  4  dajrs.  taking  one  cheap 
shot  after  another  at  people  in  this 
House  who  are  responsible  enough  to 
try  to  do  what  the  institution  requires 
rather  than  plasring  political  games. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  would  have 
then  is  a  process  under  which,  if  some- 
body voted  for  an  amendmoit.  it 
would  have  a  real  effect  on  a  real  pro- 
gram, not  a  theoretical  effect  on  a  pro- 
gram which  has  not  for  certain  been 
defined,  which  is  merely  within  a  fimc- 
tional  category  which  is  being  adjust- 
ed by  the  budget  resolution. 

So  It  Just  seems  to  me.  regardless  of 
party,  regardless  of  philosophy,  I  do 
not  care  If  you  are  conservative,  liberal 
or  an  Irishman,  this  is  nonideologiosl, 
it  is  nonpollticRl,  and  I  would  hope 
that  Monbers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  would  take  a  look  at  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  gentieman  from  Missouri 
(BIr.  OxFHABirr)  and  I  have  made,  and 
if  they  do  not  like  it.  give  us  some  con- 
structive suggestions  on  ffh«ng<THf  it  so 
that  we  can  finally  get  off  this  ethere- 
al nonsense  that  always  surrounds  the 
budget  resolution  and  get  down  to 
some  really  hard,  concrete,  8|>ecific 
and  honorable  choices. 
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Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chalmuui.  will 
the  tentlanum  yield? 

Mr.  OBKT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MiMfhim  Itii 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  onnmend  the  gentleman 
on  hto  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  sitting 
here  this  aftenxKXi  listening  to  the 
dehate  and  seeing  Republican  Mem- 
bos  step  down  in  lockstep  into  the 
well  and  pledge  their  undying  support 
for  the  Oramm-Latta.  the  Reagan 
budget. 

And  I  know  the  districts  of  8C»ne  of 
these  Members,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  similar  to  my  own.  And  it  bothers 
me  that  they  are  going  back  to  their 
districts  and  they  are  saying  they  have 
reservations  about  this  resolution,  and 
they  are  saying  that  they  really  do  not 
want  to  cut  studoit  aid.  they  really  do 
not  want  to  cut  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion, nutrition  programs,  social  secu- 
rity.  benefits.  But  there  should  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  When  you  vote  for 
the  Reagan  budget,  you  are  voting  to 
do  all  of  these  things  and.  to  the 
degree  that  this  budget  process  en- 
courages people  to  go  down  there  and 
stand  in  the  well  and  say  one  thing, 
and  go  hcnne  to  their  constituents  and 
claim  that  they  did  something  else,  it 
needs  to  be  changed  and  I  hope  it  is 
changed. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HKIHKKLING.  Sir.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERIiING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
read  the  gentleman's  full  separate 
views  In  the  House  Budget  Committee 
report,  and  I  certainly  commend  to  my 
coUeagues  that  they  read  it  if  they 
have  not  already.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man has  outlined  here  today,  as  well 
as  in  his  printed  views,  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
better  understanding  of  this  process 
and  its  reform  to  make  it  a  truly  effec- 
tive process. 

But  like  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  not  only  heard  Mem- 
bers oa  that  side  of  the  aisle  appearing 
to  talk  to  their  constituents  quite  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  have  talked 
here,  but  they  have  come  to  various 
congresslonsl  committees  and  said 
that  they  cannot  suinwrt  the  Reagan 
proposals  as  they  relate  to  a  certain 
project  in  their  district  or  as  they 
relate  to  a  certain  program,  and  yet 
they  omne  right  out  here  on  the  floor 
and  say  that  they  are  100  percent 
behind  it.  That  kind  of  gamesmanship 
is  not  ooly  misleading  but  I  think  may 
notwwk. 

The  Qnmm-lMXXA  reconciliation 
provlsloDs  are  very  tough.  They  not 
only  mandate  the  chimgiTig  of  the  ap- 
propriayoos  but  the  cJianglng  of 
authorldng  legislation.  And  if  you  get 
to  the  Senate  side,  they  go  even  fur- 


ther and  direct  the  q)ecific  programs 
be  wiped  out 

So  one  of  two  things  is  going  to 
haiKien.  Either  we  are  going  to  have 
kind  of  sham,  or  else  we  are  going  to 
have  ourselves  in  a  straitjacket  to  the 
point  where  everyone  is  suddenly 
going  to  be  screaining  for  relief  be- 
cause they  find  that  they  cannot 
wiggle  out  of  these  various  categories 
into  which  they  have  plunged  them- 
selves by  this  kind  of  approach  to  the 
budget. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing out  the  logical  end  where  we  are 
heading  if  we  go  along  with  the 
Gramm-Latta  Reagan  approach. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  point 
out  one  other  thing.  The  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  process  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged over  the  years  has  led  us  to  a 
situation  in  which  we  pay  very  close 
attention  to  direct  subsidies  which  are 
provided  through  appropriation  ac- 
tions. We  pay  almost  no  attention  to 
indirect  subsidies  which  are  provided 
through  the  tax  code,  even  though  in 
some  cases  those  may  be  very  much 
bigger  than  the  individual  subsidies 
for  which  we  provide  a  specific  appro- 
priation. And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  process  which 
tries  to  provide  equal  focus  on  all  of 
the  problems.  I  think  that  sometiiing 
like  the  process  which  I  suggested 
would  be  much  better  than  would  be 
the  present  nonsense  arrangement. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  First  of  all,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  an  intriguing  idea 
on  the  budget.  I  think  some  of  the  me- 
chanics of  it  as  to  establishing  a  fiscal 
discipline  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
process  and  the  Appropriations  proc- 
ess would  have  to  be  put  of  that  reso- 
lution. But  we  can  discuss  that  again. 

I  did  want  to  clarify  one  point  on  the 
gentleman's  statement  on  the  taxes. 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  that, 
while  the  President  has  proposed  cer- 
tain tax  changes,  as  far  as  the  budget 
resoluticm  itself,  it  does  not  control 
the  makeup  of  any  change  in  the  Tax 
Code,  and  that  this  will  be  a  Judgment 
that  will  have  to  be  made  by  Ways  and 
Means  and,  ultimately,  by  this  body, 
and  that  there  only  will  be  room  in 
the  resolution  for  the  proposals  as  ar- 
ticulated by  the  President's  program? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  foUow  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  there  would  be  a  lot  of  spe- 
cific weaknesses  in  the  tax  proposal  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  gentleman  is  going 
back  to  my  earlier  remarks. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes;  at  the  early  part 
of  the  gentleman's  statement.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  all  of  these  spe- 
cifics. Would  the  gentleman  agree  that 


the  budget  resolution  itself  does  not 
control  the  makeup  of  the  Tax  Code 
changes? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  it  does  not  because 
the  nnance  Committee  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  the  end  will 
determine  what  the  specific  tax  provi- 
sions are.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Jones  proposal  is  far  more  respon- 
sible fiscally  than  is  the  President's 
proposal  because  the  Jones  package 
does  have  a  somewhat  more  limited 
approach  to  tax  cuts. 

I  would  love  to  give  away  the  build- 
ing on  tax  cuts.  What  politician  would 
not  like  to  vote  to  cut  them  all?  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  walking  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  are  going  to 
repeat  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
Johnson  administration  when  they 
tried  to  provide  for  a  huge  military 
buildup  without  having  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  raise  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  It.  And  our  inflation  rate  went 
from  1.6  percent  to  almost  6  percent, 
increased  by  almost  four  times. 
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You  can  bet  that  if  you  cut  domestic 
programs  by  some  $140  million,  in- 
crease defense  by  $200  bUlion  and  in- 
crease the  tax  cut  or  provide  for  a  tax 
cut  of  $200  billion,  we  are  putting  a 
whole  lot  of  stimulus  in  that  economy 
that  we  cannot  afford  at  the  time 
when  we  have  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  ilix.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  exam- 
ination of  the  Reagan  administration 
fiscal  program  reveals  it  to  be  the 
most  inflationary  proposal  ever  to  be 
considered  by  the  Congress.  In  my  es- 
timation, adoption  of  this  program- 
supply  side  economics— will  lead  to 
further  pressures  on  finite  resources, 
raising  their  prices,  to  further  printing 
of  money— the  deficits— the  requisite 
for  more  and  steeper  inflation,  to  di- 
verting vast  amounts  of  money  into 
nonconsumptive  production— the  mili- 
tary—and to  a  massive  transfer  of 
wealth  from  middle-  and  low-income 
groups  to  the  most  affluent  groups 
creating  speculative  psrramiding  of 
prices. 

Eventually  there  could  be  only  one 
result  of  this  program:  The  collapse  of 
our  economy.  A  reading  of  history  will 
show  you  that  similar  circumstances 
prevailed  in  the  1920's,  preceding  the 
stock  market  crash  and  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Reagan  program,  supply 
side  economics,  is  lafferable,  if  it  were 
not  such  a  dire  and  dangerous  matter. 

Supply  side  economics  assumes  we 
have  vast  imused  resources  and  Indus- 
trial capacity.  We  do  not,  at  least  in 
the  resources  and  capacities  this  ad- 
ministration is  looking  to.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  has  made  cv>ital  ex- 
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pendltures  as  great  as  or  greater  in 
recent  history  than  moat  other  indus- 
trial nations.  Perhaps  we  have  been  in- 
vesting in  the  wrong  things,  in  nonpro- 
ductive or  inefficient  capital  equip- 
ment? I  wish  the  market  were  free  to 
work  this  out  but  it  is  not.  for  most 
such  capital  in  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  large  corporations  via  re- 
tained earnings  and  so  decisions  are 
made  by  boards  of  directors  and  only 
occasionally,  such  as  Chrysler  tem- 
pered by  the  market. 

Yet  again  supplysiders  claim  that 
the  tax  cuts  would  increase  productiv- 
ity while  demand  is  somehow  held 
down.  The  most  conservative  econo- 
mists doubt  this  for  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  Say's  law  wherein  production  cre- 
ates demand.  So  they  rely  on  mone- 
tary policy  to  repress  demand.  I  sup- 
pose so.  Perhaps  interest  rates  at  25 
percent,  50  percent  or  some  higher 
figure  might  eventually  curb  demand. 
A  collapse  of  our  economy,  which 
would  surely  follow,  would  indeed  curb 
demand. 

But  all  this  is  theory.  Let  us  take  a 
close  look  at  what  actually  occurs  with 
the  Reagan  program. 

There  is  surely  a  massive  transfer  of 
wealth  from  middle  to  upper  income 
groups.  This  is  already  taking  place 
and  would  be  accelerated.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  is  close  to  $100  bil- 
lion. The  taxes  raised  from  aU  of  us  to 
pay  that  astounding  figure  flow  to 
those  who  own  Treasury  bills  and 
bonds,  another  aspect  of  present  mon- 
etary policy  little  noted. 

The  tax  cuts  for  the  affluent  are  an 
invitation  for  the  grossest  stock 
market  speculation  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  Dow  Jones  at 
1,600  or  2,000  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  Real  estate  will  be  left  behind 
and  wiU  eventually  hit  the  skids  fol- 
lowed by  an  eventual  crash  in  the 
stock  market. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  deficits:  $45 
to  $60  billion  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  printing  press  will  continue  to 
crank  out  billions,  and  it  will  be  used 
to  buy  the  most  inflationary  goods 
there  are:  military  weaponry  and  over- 
seas bases. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  for  or  against 
military  spending:  I  am  saying  that 
military  spending  is  the  most  infla- 
tionary lElnd  of  spending  because  the 
goods  produced,  bombs  and  guns,  are 
not  purchased  by  consumers.  Actually, 
the  potential  consuuiers  would  rather 
not  have  them  even  given  to  them, 
and  while  the  producers  derive 
income,  no  consiuier  demand  is 
sopped  up,  thus  more  money  is  chas- 
ing fewer  consumer  goods. 

Put  the  vast  increase  in  military 
spending  in  Reagan's  proposal  togeth- 
er with  the  continuing  vast  deficits 
and  you  and  end  up  with  strong  infla- 
tionary pressives. 

Now  those  who  believe  both  that  we 
must  build  up  our  military  capacity 


and  at  the  same  time  take  actions  to 
curb  Inflation  should  therefore  aoc^t 
the  kinds  of  controls  imposed  during 
other  periods  of  military  buildup. 
World  War  n  and  Korean  war.  There 
were  no  such  controls  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  Indeed  our  present  infla- 
tion found  its  seeds  in  that  very  event. 

I  personally  believe  we  can  have  a 
strong  military  by  both  spending  on 
the  military  differently  and  less,  and 
so,  I  oppose  price  and  wage  controls  as 
unnecessary  to  a  proper  fiscal  pro- 
gram. But  again  my  point  here  is  not 
to  debate  military  spending  or  wage 
and  price  controls  but  to  show  that 
when  it  comes  to  inflation,  the  Reagan 
proposals  lack  safeguards  at  the  time 
they  will  bring  about  strong  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

So  we  have  a  package  leading  to  a 
stock  market  crash  that  transfers 
wealth  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
puts  pressure  on  the  very  resources  we 
have  overused  driving  prices  up,  prints 
money  through  deficits  which  fuels  in- 
flation, and  spends  money  on  goods 
that  are  not  sold  in  the  market  place, 
all  without  other  inflation-curbing 
controls,  and  reljing  on  the  very  high 
interest  rates  now  devastating  our 
economy  to  slow  down  demand. 

It  is  a  program  for  the  gutting  of 
America. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett). 

Mr.  OK  LUGO.  Bir.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  i»  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  indicate  my  support  for 
House  Resolution  115,  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  as  reported 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

This  proposed  budget  is  a  sensible 
and  decent  one,  more  cautious  about 
Inflation  than  the  administration's 
proposal  and  more  humane  in  its 
spending  reductions.  In  addition  to 
keeping  the  Government  on  the  road 
toward  a  balanced  budget— in  fact,  it 
projects  eliminating  the  Federal  defi- 
cit a  full  year  ahead  of  that  predicted 
by  the  President— this  proposal  also 
reorders  this  Nation's  priorities  by  re- 
storing billions  of  dollars  to  social  pro- 
grams that  provide  aid  and  comfort  to 
millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans. 

This  "counterbudget"  is  more  com- 
passionate in  its  cuts,  contrasting 
starkly  to  the  Draconian,  "let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may"  approach 
to  budget  cutting  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Moreover,  it  insures  that 
the  burden  of  resolving  our  Nation's 
economic  difficulties  wiU  be  shared  by 
all  Americans,  not  Just  those  who  can 
least  afford  it. 

In  the  area  of  education,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  made  significant  restora- 
tions of  money  that  will  help  insure 
that  a  proper  education  is  afforded  to 
our  children.  Restored  is  approximate- 


ly three-fifths  of  the  funds  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  that 
the  administration  propooed  to  cut. 
Specifkaaiy,  we  have  restored  $500 
milli<m  for  student  loans,  $200  million 
for  basic  educational  block  grants, 
$600  million  for  employment  and 
training  and  enough  m<mey  to  restore 
vocational  education  «"miiitance  to  its 
fiscal  year  1981  leveL 

These  actions  will  bec(nne  welcome 
news  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands who.  In  a  recent  poll,  indicated 
that  education  would  be  the  Govern- 
ment's top  priority  for  improvement- 
even  ahead  of  our  much-needed  elec- 
tric and  water  supply  improvements. 

Regarding  benefits  for  veterans,  this 
proposal  is  much  more  generous.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  district  that 
has,  on  a  per  ci4>ita  basis,  the  highest 
percentage  of  Vietnam  veterans  of  any 
other  State,  I  can  assure  you  that 
Virgin  Islanders  will  welctnne  the 
extra  $600  million  that  is  provided  for 
medical  care  and  research.  I  believe 
that  we  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  those  who  have  "borne  the  battle" 
that  should  not  be  cast  Aside  under 
the  guise  of  fiscal  austerity.  This 
budget  is  a  step  toward  paying  off  that 
debt  owed  to  those  thousands  of  un- 
selfish men  and  wcmien  who  have  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
their  fellow  coimtrymen. 

All  in  all,  this  proposed  budget  pro- 
vides $7  billion  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration would  for  social  programs. 
This  stOl  means  that  most  of  them 
will  suffer  cuts;  however,  the  sting  will 
certainly  be  less  severe.  For  example, 
food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  qjend- 
ing  would  be  reduced  by  $1  bllli<m 
each  versus  the  President's  recmnmen- 
dations  of  $1.7  billion  and  $2.1  bOlion. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporaticm.  which 
provides  free  counsel  to  the  indigent 
in  civfl  cases  and  which  was  targeted 
for  extinction  by  the  administration, 
would  be  saved  temporarily.  The  med- 
icaid program  will  receive  an  addition- 
al $700  million.  Similar  examples 
abound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  q>eech  he 
ever  gave  to  the  Senate,  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey waxed  eloquent  whoi  he  said: 

The  moral  test  of  sovemmait  is  bow  tt 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  tbe 
cbUdren;  those  who  are  in  tbe  twilight  of 
life,  the  aced;  and  tboae  who  are  In  tbe 
sbadows  of  life,  tbe  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
Imiilii  inwil 

The  grave  moral  crisis  facing  this 
Congress  is  how  to  get  our  economic 
house  in  order  without  wreaking 
havoc  on  the  lives  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  us. 

This  budget  confronts  that  rfn^-mma^ 
head  on  and  resolves  it  with  flying 
colors,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Indicate  my 
suiHMUt  for  it. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  first  like  to  start  out  with  a 
couple  of  thank  yous.  If  I  might  have 
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tbe  attention  of  the  sentlanan  from 
Winsnatn  (Mr.  Onr)  for  a  moment 
and  My  that  a  lot  of  our  ooUeacues 
and  thia  one  Included  are  grateful  for 
the  Und  of  work  that  the  gentleman 
has  done  In  his  pweentatlon  today 
which  I  think  sums  it  up  beautifully. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
dii^i^iTifiitotxiH  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  hia  effort.  I  know  it  has 
not  been  eaay.  Perhaps  my  philosophy 
and  his  differ  to  M»ne  extent,  but  I. 
for  one.  am  proud  of  the  Job  that  he 
has  duie  and  irtiat  our  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee  have  tried  to 
do. 

I  intend  to  strongly  support  the 
Jones  res(duti(Hi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  read  many  arti- 
cles these  days  about  how  our  society 
desperately  needs  heroes  and  we  do 
indeed.  I  think  temporarily  at  least  we 
have  some  heroes  in  the  society.  The 
President  was  Justifiably  viewed  as  a 
hero  for  coping  with  the  assassination 
attempt  and  we  are  all  glad,  more  than 
hwpy  to  salute  him  as  a  hero  for  that. 

I  thiidi.  however,  that  the  notion 
that  there  is  something  heroic  in  em- 
biaeing  Oramm-Latta  really  needs  to 
be  discussed,  that  there  is  sometliing 
heroic  in  looldng  at  the  various  inter- 
est groups  that  have  a  great  deal  of 
fear  about  the  Republican  substitute 
and  standing  up  to  them,  that  there  is 
something  heroic  about  that. 

It  is  a  most  peculiar  brand  of  hero- 
Ism  indeed  when  one  looks  at  the  cuts 
that  are  involved.  Time  and  time  again 
in  this  cloakroom  and  I  am  sure  it 
hanpens  In  the  other  one  as  well  in 
private.  Members  who  plan  on  sup- 
pontlng  the  Republican  alternative 
win  say  in  candor  that  they  realize  It 
wfU  not  have  a  significant  impact  on 
curing  our  inflationary  woes  and  on 
increasing  productivity,  but  they  feel 
they  must  vote  for  it.  They  tend  to 
talk  about  their  action  in  most  heroic 
terms. 

I  wonder  if  we  were  really  heroic 
would  we  not  be  confronting  some  of 
the  things  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
WIsconBin  (Mr.  Obst)  has  discussed 
and  others  have  discussed?  In  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  coming  up  it 
is  my  understanding  there  will  be 
some  amendments  to  knock  out  some 
water  projects.  Then  we  will  see  Just 
how  heroic  our  colleagues  are  on  both 
sides  ol  the  aisle,  when  the  Columbia 
Dam  amendment  which  will  probably 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Dnauao)  is  offered,  to 
knock  out  funding  for  that. 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  heroism  we 
have  in  this  body.  When  the  defense 
budget  comes  up.  I  think  the  obscenity 
of  the  amount— and  what  Lester 
Thurow  says  about  it  of  course  is  that 
it  wm  wreck  the  econcmy— the  obscen- 
ity of  the  amount  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  looks  at  it.  Let  us  see  if  we 
have  the  kind  of  heroism  in  this  body 
to  address  that  kind  of  defense  budget 


and  really  look  at  what  we  need  in  de- 
fense and  what  is  waste  and  Junk  in 
that  defense  budget  and  it  is  not  going 
to  buy  us  a  penny  of  national  security. 

Most  of  all.  I  think,  is  the  question 
of  whether  we  will  have  the  heroism 
to  really  look  at  programs  that  work. 
Why  not  take  4  or  5  months  a  year 
with  a  legislative  moratorium  and  look 
at  programs  on  the  books  and  analyse 
them  seriously  and  say  this  part  works 
and  this  part  does  not  work.  We  are 
going  to  cut  out  part  of  it,  but  we  are 
also  going  to  liave  the  courage  and  we 
are  going  to  be  heroic  enough  to  look 
some  of  these  reactionary  elements  in 
the  eye  wherever  we  find  them. 

The  people  say  that  Government 
has  no  purposeful,  meaningful  role, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  courage 
to  look  them  In  the  eye  when  we  do 
find  those  parts  of  the  programs  that 
work  and  we  are  going  to  say.  let  me 
tell  you  something,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  talk  about  compassion.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  our  moral  obliga- 
tion in  some  of  these  areas,  talk  about 
what  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obkt)  has  mentioned  again  and 
again,  the  word  investment.  Are  we 
smart  enough  to  see  wise  social  invest- 
ments in  the  future  that  will  save  us 
money  that  we  will  not  have  to  spend 
later  on?  I  cannot  find  anyone  In  my 
district  who  wants  to  spend  $25,000 
per  inmate  in  the  year  1990  for  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  cuts  we  are  about  to 
make  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Momrr)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  cannot  find  any- 
body in  the  district  who  wants  to 
spend  $500  to  keep  a  low  birth  weight 
baby  in  the  hospital  for  $500  a  day. 
That  is  what  is  happening  when  we 
cut  out  the  $4(X)  a  year  we  are  spend- 
ing on  a  poor  pregnant  woman  for  nu- 
tritious food.  We  cannot  find  any  of 
those  people  when  it  is  put  to  them 
that  way.  Are  we  heroes  enough  to  go 
back  home  and  look  people  in  the  eye 
and  say,  here  is  the  choice,  it  is  not 
like  you  are  getting  off  the  hook.  This 
is  not  proposition  13  where  we  have  a 
big  surplus  in  the  bank  and  we  will 
work  it  out  somehow  later  on.  Do  we 
have  the  courage  to  look  them  in  the 
eye  and  say  it  is  going  to  cost  you 
more  later  on  for  what  may  now  seem 
like  a  great  deal  of  heroism? 

Some  Members  are  expected  to  sup- 
port Oramm-Latta.  Some  are  being 
consistent.  Some  are  doing  it  out  of 
fear.  The  sad  thing  is  that  so  many 
others  luiow  better,  they  know  better 
and  it  disappoints  us,  p«rticularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  see  some  of 
our  colleagues  rushing  to  embrace 
what  will  be  a  temporary  phenomenon 
and  have  temporary  appeal. 


Indeed,  this  Is  not  the  kind  of  hero- 
ism that  our  society  needs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (BCr.  Bomoa). 

Ui.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  lix. 
Chairman,  the  citizenry  has  voiced  its 
wishes  and  it  would  be  a  usiurpation  of 
the  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment to  ifl^ore  or  deny  it.  If  there 
were  any  doubts  that  the  November 
elections  signaled  a  desire  for  a  lesser 
tax  burden,  lower  Federal  expendi- 
tures, and  lower  budget  deficits,  they 
have  l}een  erased  by  the  substance  of 
our  mail  and  the  tenor  of  our  town 
hall  meetings. 

As  forceful  as  that  popular  state- 
ment has  been,  there  are  some  in  this 
body  who  would  have  us  read  more 
into  the  people's  wishes  than  was  ever 
intended. 

The  people  have  articulated  the 
broad  set  of  economic  goals  that  I  Just 
mentioned  concerning  taxes,  expendi- 
tures, and  deficits.  Nowhere  have  they 
blessed  anyone's  list  of  priorities  in 
reaching  them. 

Nowhere  have  they  stated  a  desire 
for  the  largest  increases  in  military 
funding  In  the  history  of  the  Republic 
at  the  expense  of  nearly  every  other 
Federal  responsibility.  What  they 
have  demanded  is  the  best  defense  not 
merely  the  most  expensive. 

Nowhere  have  they  demanded  that 
hazardous  waste  enforcement  lie  left 
to  the  manufacturer  which  in  the  past 
has  produced  miscarriages,  deformity 
in  our  children,  and  broken  health. 
What  they  have  demanded  is  that 
Government  not  needlessly  harass 
hard  working,  honest  business  people. 

Nowhere  have  they  demanded  an 
end  to  the  educational  assistance  that 
prevents  a  college  education  from  be- 
coming the  province  of  the  rich.  What 
they  have  demanded  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment vigorously  prosecute  those 
who  would  flaimt  the  public's  good 
will  by  refusing  Just  repayment.  No- 
where have  they  demanded  an  end  to 
the  low-income  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram, an  action  which  would  condemn 
many  of  our  elderly  to  shiver  in  the 
darkness  of  their  own  homes  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  fuel  prices 
which  enabled  Elxxon  to  earn  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  profits  in  1980.  What  they  have 
demanded  is  that  our  programs  be  run 
efficiently  without  creating  a  bureau- 
cratic structure  as  costly  and  intransi- 
gent as  the  problem  itself. 

Nowhere  have  they  demanded  an 
emasculation  of  the  food  stamp  or 
chUd  nutrition  programs,  an  action 
which  would  send  Innocents  to  school 
hungry,  impairing  their  learning  abili- 
ty, and  forcing  them  into  a  life  of  re- 
duced opportunity.  What  they  have 
demanded  is  that  these  programs  not 
be  available  to  those  who  will  not 
work  as  well  as  to  those  who  cannot 
work;  that  they  not  be  open  to  the 
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marginally  comfortable  as  well  as  the 
abject  poor. 

In  aU  these  things,  the  people 
demand  efficiency,  frugality,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  size  of  their  government, 
and  a  lesser  burden  to  the  woriier.  And 
they  shaU  have  it 

However,  the  American  people 
remain  guided,  even  In  their  anger,  by 
a  sense  of  fair  play  and  compassion. 
Those  in  Government  who  have 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  tallies  of 
the  1980  elections  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  wealth,  to  slay  Justice  with  the 
sword  of  self-righteousness,  ride  the 
iMudc  of  the  tiger. 

The  American  people  want  reform 
but  they  will  not  suffer  inequity  as  a 
vehicle  to  that  reform. 

They  will  not  stand  for  a  Reagan  tax 
cut  that  provides  a  $5  per  week  tax  re- 
duction for  families  earning  less  than 
$20,000  per  year  while  those  earning 
more  than  1100,000  per  year  will  re- 
.ceive  a  yearly  tax  reduction  of  $6,837. 

They  will  not  stand  for  a  Reagan 
budget  which  calls  for  an  end  to 
sewage  treatment  grants  which  will 
halt  community  growth  and  require 
substantial  user  fees,  while  leaving  im- 
touched  the  tax  exen^itions  which  go 
to  the  oil  companies  comprising  8  of 
the  10  richest  corporations  in  America. 

They  wUl  not  stand  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  Vietnam  veterans  psychological 
readjustment  centers  after  only  1  year 
of  operation  while  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
creases his  own  office's  budget  by  14.5 
percent  (a  greater  percentage  increase 
than  that  provided  for  defense). 

They  will  not  permit  a  Reagan  re- 
duction of  trade  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  auto  workers 
while  continuing  business  tax  deduc- 
tions for  first  class  air  travel  and  the 
"three-martini  lunch." 

They  will  not  permit  needy  children 
to  go  without  food  in  order  to  provide 
a  subsidy  for  next  year's  tobacco  crop. 

These  are  not  the  priorities  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Latta- 
Reagan  substitute  does  a  disservice  to 
their  intelligence  and  sense  of  Justice 
to  insist  that  they  are. 

The  Republican  plan  is  what  it  has 
always  been:  That  of  the  rich  belimgs 
to  the  rich,  and  that  which  belongs  to 
everyone  else  is  negotiable.  It  invokes 
the  warning  of  William  James  that  "a 
great  many  people  think  they  are 
thinking  when  they  are  merely  rear- 
ranging their  prejudices." 

This  year,  however,  it  constitutes 
the  cruelest  form  of  deception  because 
they  use  the  earnest  cries  of  the 
people  for  relief  to  refloat  the  trit^e- 
down  theory:  that  if  we  provide 
enough  incentive  to  the  rich,  some  of 
it  will  find  its  way  to  everyone  else. 

Who  speaks  for  the  American 
people?  Both  the  Jones  resolution  and 
the  Latta-Reagan  substitute  make 
huge  cuts  In  expenditures  from  the 
budget  proposed  by  President  Carter 


in  January.  Both  provide  a  large  in- 
crease in  defense  spending— in  either 
case,  the  largest  XJJR.  peacetime  in- 
crease in  history.  Both  provide  a  con- 
siderable tax  reduction:  Latta.  a  3-year 
30-percent  reduction;  Jones,  a  1-year 
$38  billion  reduction  that  could  be  ex- 
panded once  we  have  determined  its 
effect  on  the  economy.  However,  the 
lAtta  substitute  would  leave  us  with  a 
$39  billion  deficit,  while  the  Jones 
deficit  would  be  $25.6  billion  moving 
to  a  $25.75  billion  surplus  by  1984.  Ad- 
ministration predictions  under  the 
Reagan  plan  constitute  a  great  lei^)  of 
faith.  Unless  the  predictions  of  nearly 
every  major  forecasting  organization 
in  the  country  are  incorrect,  adminis- 
tration proposals  will  produce  a  deficit 
of  enormous  proportions  by  1984  with 
estimates  ranging  as  high  as  $70  bil- 
Uon.  A  $70  billion  deficit  with  aU  of 
our  social  and  assistance  programs  vir- 
tually dismantled  will  leave  little  room 
to  refloat  the  economy. 

In  any  other  year,  the  Jones  resolu- 
tion would  have  been  labeled  an  ex- 
tremely conservative  proposaL  This 
year  its  opponents,  with  smoke  and 
mirrors,  are  labeling  it  the  "liberal  al- 
temaUve." 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
Jones  resolution  rather  than  the 
LattarReagan  substitute,  not  because 
it  is  a  perfect  document,  but  because  it 
gives  Americans  what  they  seek— large 
spending  cuts,  tax  reductions,  in- 
creased defense  spending,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  within  2  years. 

However,  it  does  so  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
bitfden.  and  a  more  responsible,  cau- 
tious iu>proach  into  uncharted  eco- 
nomic territory. 

There  is  virtually  no  risk  or  sacrifice 
to  the  wealthy  in  the  Reagan  plan. 
Should  itfaU  they  wiU  stiU  be  wealthy 
and  the  rest  of  our  people  will  be  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  That  is  not  my 
idea  of  equity.  I  appreciate  the  Budget 
Committee's  responsive  yet  more  re- 
sponsible approach.  They  have  made 
the  tough  decisions.  They  have  re- 
fused to  barter  our  future  for  snake  oil 
and  black  magic  while  responding  to 
the  popular  wilL 

They  have  had  an  enormous  task  in 
balancing  needs  and  interests  under 
the  auspices  of  principle  but  as 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  said.  "A  man 
has  to  live  with  himself  and  he  should 
see  to  It  that  he  always  has  good  com- 
pany." I  think  the  Budget  Committee 
has  provided  themselves  good  compa- 
ny with  the  fair  and  compassionate  de- 
cisions that  they  have  made  and.  on 
this  matter,  that  is  the  company  I 
prefer  to  keep. 

a  1800 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fnwnOhlo  (Mr.  SnazBuifG) . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  proceed  I  would  like  to  state 


in  the  Rbooko  that  the  colloquy  that 
the  gentleman  fnnn  (California  (Mr. 
Pahrta)  and  I  had  on  May  1,  at  page 
8172,  may  have  misled  some  Mon- 
bers,  and  I  think  we  need  to  correct  it. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  (Califor- 
nia some  questions  about  the  Budget 
(Committee's  resolution.  He  at  that 
time  was  discussing  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute  with  respect  to  reconcili- 
ation and  iu>parently  thought  I  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Gramm-lAtta  substi- 
tute. In  response,  he  described  what 
turns  out  to  be  Gramm-Latta's  recon- 
ciliation effect  rather  than  that  in  the 
Budget  (Committee's  resolution. 

I  would  Just  like  to  confirm  that  in 
the  RacoRO,  and  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  from  (California  agrees  that 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I'  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

til.  PANETTA.  Bdr.  (Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  basic  question  was,  which 
one  of  the  resolutions  includes  author- 
ization levels  as  part  of  the  reconcili- 
ation. 

BCr.  SEIBERLING.  (Correct. 

til.  PANETTA.  The  answer  to  that 
is  the  Latta  substitute  and  not  the 
committee  resolution. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  glad  to  get 
the  gentleman's  correction,  because  it 
would  be  very  disturbing  to  me  to 
think  that  we  were  going  over  that 
cliff  with  the  proponents  of  Oramm- 
Latta. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
have,  as  I  have,  received  calls  and  let- 
ters from  people  who  say  sinu>ly, 
"back  President  Reagan  100  percent." 
Certainly,  that  would  be  an  easy  thing 
to  do  in  the  present  political  climate. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  Members  of 
(Congress  have  the  right  to  abdicate 
their  constitutional  responsibility  to 
use  their  best  Judgment  as  to  what  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  and 
their  constituents.  Certainly,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  turn  over  the  Nation's  leg- 
islative powers  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  other  bureaucrats  who  prepare 
the  legislative  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch. 

Last  Tuesday,  we  rejoiced  in  the 
President's  visit  to  this  (Chamber  to 
address  the  Joint  session.  We  rejoiced 
in  his  narrow  escape  from  death,  his 
rapid  progress  toward  recovery,  and 
his  gaJlantry  in  appearing  so  soon 
after  his  ordeaL  But  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  colleagues:  Would  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  here  last  Tuesday, 
looking  so  miraculously  recovered,  if 
the  President's  surgeon  had  been  told. 
"Do  not  worry  about  how  you  do  it; 
Just  get  the  bullet  out"? 

The  American  people  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  want  inflaticm  and 
runaway  Govemmoit  brou^t  undo' 
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oantroL  Infhiffcin  it  Ifln  a  bullet  whose 
be  fAtal  to  the 
If  It  1>  act  removed. 

Bat  the  Amarten  people  have  not 
told  Ui  to  hack  away  hUDdly  without 
retard  to  the  nwieequencei,  The 
people  have  every  rlsht  to  expect  that 
we  win  uae  the  «me  degree  of  care, 
■kill,  and  ■oMettade  for  their  intereete 
and  for  the  Natlon't  health  and  nfety 
as  the  Prertdent'e  aurgeon  did  for  him 
when  the  PrasldMit  wae  on  the  operat- 
tn«  table.  Unfortunately,  and  ironical- 
ly, the  hwrtawf  propoeal  prepared  by 
the  bureaocrate  of  OMB  and  that  !■ 
ittally  what  the  Oramm-Latta 
ia-<loes  not  exhibit  that 
degree  of  tendo^  loving  care  for  the  in- 
terest of  mflllonii  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  an  effort  to  give 
the  people  of  my  district  an  opportuni- 
ty to  evaluate  for  themselves  the  spe- 
dfloi  of  the  President's  budget  propos- 
als, my  staff  and  I  spent  3  weeks  dig- 
ging out  the  details  as  to  the  impact  of 
theee  proposals  on  the  Akron  metro- 
politan area.  The  analysis,  even  in 
summary  form,  ran  to  26  single- 
maoed.  typewritten  pages  and  to  6 
pages  of  fine  print  In  the  Coiiokbs- 
sioiUL  Raooao  for  April  1. 

I  sent  ccH>ies  of  the  analysis  to  the 
news  media  In  my  district  and  1.000  in- 
dividual copies  to  cities,  organizations, 
and  indtvkluals  in  the  district. 

On  Aprfl  17.  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Akron.  I  held  a  4-hour 
public  conference  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Hundreds 
of  people  attended  in  person  and  the 
proceedings  were  broadcast  from  start 
to  finish  over  public  radio.  The  panel- 
ists included  Robert  Fulton,  chief 
counsel.  UjS.  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee: Dr.  Harold  WHUams.  chairperson, 
department  of  economics.  Kent  State 
Unlvostty:  Don  Stephens,  executive 
direetm'.  Akron  Regional  Development 
Board:  Roy  Ray.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Akron:  Ellaabeth  deBruln,  represent- 
ing the  Summit  County  United  Way; 
and  Edward  Davis,  clerk  of  council, 
city  of  Akron,  and  past  president  of 
the  Akron  City  Councfl.  In  addition.  I 
outlined  the  changes  in  the  Reagan 
budget  Impact  on  the  Akron  area  that 
would  be  make  if  the  rec<Hnmenda- 
tloos  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
were  adopted. 

After  the  various  panelists  complet- 
ed their  ptcsentatimis.  there  was  ex- 
tensive audience  partkdpation  with 
statements  and  questions.  I  believe 
this  process  was  educational  not  only 
for  the  aiidtmce  but  tot  members  of 
the  panel,  and  particulaiiy  for  myself. 
Without  attempting  to  elaborate  on 
an  of  the  points  that  woe  made,  let 
me  attempt  to  summarise  the  key  con- 
dusiaas  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  panel,  other  than  Mr.  Pulton,  who 
summarind  overall  trends  in  Oovem- 
ment  spending  and  the  rationale 
behind  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee's approach. 


Dr.  wnilams  concluded  that  if  the 
wlMle  Reagan  package  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  highly  hiflatlonary.  He  in- 
dicated that  the  deflationary  effect  of 
the  expenditure  cuts  may  well  lag 
behind  the  Inflationary  effect  of  the 
tax  cuts,  and  that  thoe  is  really  no 
way  to  get  a  balanced  result  with  the 
Reagan  package.  He  recommended  a 
delay  In  tax  euts  and  focus  <m  cutting 
Oovemment  aqwnditures  and  reduc- 
hig  the  increases  hi  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Stephens,  a  Republican  and 
former  county  ccanmissioner.  conclud- 
ed that  at  the  recmt  rate  of  growth  of 
Government,  most  of  us  would  end  up 
on  Government  assistance,  and  the 
private  sector  would  continue  to  shrlv- 
eL  While  emphasistng  that  throwing 
dollars  at  problems  does  not  alwajfs 
solve  them,  he  stressed  that  budget 
cuts  must  not  Jeopardise  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety. 

Mayor  Ray,  also,  a  Republican,  sup- 
ported President  Reagan's  overall  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  but  then  went  on 
to  stress  that  the  cities  of  the  Industri- 
alised Northeast  and  Midwest  must 
not  be  slighted.  If,  ss  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  we  lose  the  federally 
funded  tools  for  these  cities,  he  said, 
then  the  bias  in  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  taxation  against  our  region 
and  Its  cities  must  be  corrected.  He 
spoke  strongly  for  sparing  the  UDAO 
and  general  revenue  sharing  programs. 

Ms.  deBruln.  representing  the 
United  Way  and  health  and  social 
service  agencies,  pointed  out  that  of 
the  443  people  employed  through 
CETA  In  Summit  County,  95  percent 
are  economically  disadvantaged  and  45 
percent  are  minorities.  Moreover,  she 
said,  termination  of  the  CETA  pro- 
gram will  haye  a  serious  Impact  by 
shifting  these  people  to  other  federal- 
ly funded  programs  and  to  United 
Way  programs.  Furthermore.  United 
Way  programs  have  used  CETA  em- 
ployees for  staff,  so  the  CETA  termi- 
nation will  have  a  double  effect  on 
United  Way  agencies.  While  urging 
greater  flexibility  for  local  agencies  In 
using  Federal  funds.  Ms.  deBruln 
stressed  that  the  reduction  proposed 
by  the  administration  In  its  block 
grant  proposal  is  too  abrupt,  both  as 
to  size  of  cuts  and  q>eed  of  change. 
She  also  pointed  out  that  citizen  in- 
volvement will  no  longer  be  required 
where  we  have  block  grants,  and  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  would  be  a 
mistake.  She  further  noted  that  State 
matching  will  no  longer  be  required  if 
we  have  a  block  grant,  and  that  this 
will  cause  additional  loss  to  the  local 
social  agencies. 

Former  councilman  Edward  Davis 
recalled  what  the  unregulated  free 
market  did  In  the  1930's  for  some 
people  In  the  United  States.  He  noted 
that  the  free  market  system  does  not 
provide  defense,  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, aid  to  the  poor  and  disadvan- 


taged, a  safe  work  place,  or  public 
health  programs  such  as  Balk  vaccine 
Immunisation.  He  said  that  since  the 
19S0's.  the  Federal  Government  has 
properly  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
sssuring  a  decoit  standard  of  living 
for  aU.  The  reasons  for  many  of  these 
Government  programs  was  the  failure 
of  the  free  market,  he  said,  yet  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen.  a  lifetime  of 
work  and  achievement  for  human 
beings  can  be  wiped  out  He  concluded 
that  If  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  going 
to  bum  down  the  bam  to  roast  the 
pig. 

As  you  might  expect,  during  the  au- 
dience participation  period,  comments 
were  received  stressing  diverse  points 
of  views.  A  considerable  niunber  in  the 
audience  expressed  the  view  that  the 
cuts  for  educational  expenditures  in 
the  proposed  Reagan  budget  were  ex- 
tremely shortsighted  and  would  cause 
eventual  reductions  in  the  competi- 
tiveness of  our  economy.  Strong  pleas 
were  heard  from  a  number  of  groups 
as  to  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
proposed  cuts  on  the  poor  and  elderly. 
Without  going  Into  detail  on  all  of  the 
audience  response.  I  would  simply  say 
that  It  wss  overwhelmingly  critical  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's budget  approaches  the 
problem  of  cutbacks,  even  though 
there  was  a  general  undercurrent  of 
recognition  that  overall  cuts  in  spend- 
ing are  desirable.  Strong  argiunents 
were  made  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposed  de- 
fense spending  leveL 

Mr.  Chairman  certainly  it  is  possible 
to  achieve  reductims  in  Federal 
spending  that  are  on  the  same  order 
as  those  in  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute and  still  avoid  the  devastating  ef- 
fects that  It  will  have  on  people  and 
on  some  of  our  most  cherished  institu- 
tions. Clearly  It  Is  also  possible  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  sooner  than 
Oramm-Latta  would  and  to  do  so 
while  providing  nonlnflatlonary  Indi- 
vidual tax  relief,  greater  availability  of 
capital,  and  greater  incentives  to  busi- 
ness Investment. 

I  also  believe  It  can  be  done  without 
doing  violence  to  the  Jurisdictions  of 
the  legislative  and  Appropriations 
committees  and  to  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. 

The  budget  resolution  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  particularly  its  dedicated 
and  brilliant  Chairman.  Jm  Joins, 
achieves  these  objectives.  The 
Oramm-Latta  substitute  does  not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frcRu  Ohio  (Mr.  Pkasb). 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  this  -year. 
Amidst  the  cries  of  a  mandate,  one 
point  rings  clear  The  American  people 
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want  a  balanced  budget  Polls  have 
consistoitly  shown  opposition  to  a 
budget  deficit  The  American  people 
have  raised  their  voices  and  they  have 
been  heard.  Their  message  is  plain: 
Balance  the  budget  even  if  it  means  a 
smaller  tax  cut.  The  message  that  we 
send  back  to  the  American  public  is 
vital  to  the  health  of  our  economy. 

I  proposed  an  alternative  budget  In 
March  which  not  only  balanced  the 
budget  but  provided  for  a  surplus  as 
well.  While  providing  for  growth  in 
the  budget  for  our  Nation's  defense 
needs,  its  outlay  reductions  equaled 
those  of  President  Reagan.  The  cuts 
were  fairer  and  more  evenhanded  than 
the  President's.  My  proposal  empha- 
sized increased  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment and  elimination  of  waste  and 
fraud.  In  addition,  it  cited  $25  billion 
in  tax  expenditures  and  user  fees 
which  would  end  Federal  subsidies 
where  they  are  not  needed. 

I  had  the  opportiuiity  to  testify 
before  the  House  Budget  Cmnmittee 
and  present  my  Ideas.  In  tum,  the 
Budget  Committee  reported  out  a  pro- 
posal which  was  more  fiscally  respon- 
sible in  Its  economic  assumptions  and 
spending  trends.  I  compliment  Mr. 
JoHES  and  the  Budget  Committee  for 
a  dif  f  Iciilt  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  testified  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  re- 
quested that  the  rule  aUow  me  to  offer 
my  proposal  during  consideration  of 
the  budget  by  the  f uU  House  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  was  very  pleased  to  have 
the  Rules  Committee  give  considera- 
tion to  my  proposal,  and  I  commend 
Members  for  their  work  in  this  most 
difficult  and  Important  task. 

The  Rules  Committee  did  not  allow 
me  to  offer  my  proposal  during  consid- 
eration of  the  budget,  and  I  regret 
that  But  I  am  grateful  that  other 
votes  which  are  In  order  will  give  us 
the  opportimity  to  respond  In  a  posi- 
tive and  responsible  maimer  to  the 
American  people  by  voting  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  Importance  of  a  balanced 
budget  has  been  demonstrated  by 
economists  such  as  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein, 
president  of  Data  Resources.  Inc.  In 
response  to  my  inquiry,  he  said: 

In  the  current  context  of  bigfa  inflation, 
excessive  Oovenunent  borrowlns  and  insnf - 
floent  private  capital  fonnatton.  a  balanced 
bodget  or  a  smplus  budget  would  be  highly 
derirahle.  Tbe  traditional  flacal  policy  rea- 
aooing.  that  too  sharp  a  swing  In  the  budget 
could  trigger  a  rfctsiiton,  has  little  applica- 
bility In  the  conent  context  Tlie  private 
enonnmy  has  an  abundance  of  inherent 
■trength,  and  it  Is  only  the  imussltj  to  Umlt 
money  supply  growth  whldi  is  creating  the 
high  taiterwt  lates  that  are  holding  back 
ttie  total  prtvUeadvanoe.  If  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  bocrowed  leai  and  pumped  Isb 
purchasing  power  Into  private  hands,  mone- 
tary policy  would  not  have  to  be  so  atrtn- 
gent  and  could  allow  credit-financing  pri- 
vate vending,  such  as  hooring.  to  proceed 
in  sUxiser  fashion.  Thus,  the  general  thrust 


of  your  proposals  is  correct  and  would  be 
benefldal  to  the  ecooomy. 

BCr.  Eckst«hi  also  added  that  this  fo- 
cuses on  an  important  issue  which  Is 
being  lost  in  the  current  debate  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the 
Donocratic  leadership  in  Congress. 
Would  not  the  economy  be  better  off 
if  the  budget  really  were  balanced? 
Would  not  the  benefit  of  lower  inter- 
est rates  made  possible  by  that  vp- 
proach  have  Just  as  good  or  better  re- 
percussions for  capital  formation,  em- 
ployment, and  inflation  fighting  than 
all  of  the  new  supply  side  rhetoric  and 
old  trickle-down  theory  we  hear  these 
days?  After  all,  in  response  to  my 
questioning,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Paul  Volcker.  told  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  "the 
objective  for  this  Congress  must  be  to 
have  a  realistic  program  to  balance 
the  budget." 

Tet  the  administration  continues  to 
promote  tax  cuts  and  deficit  spending. 
A  family  of  four  earning  $20,000  will 
get  an  aimual  tax  cut  of  about  $294  or 
$24  per  month  under  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal. This  money  will  be  Insignificant 
to  average  taxpayers  as  they  continue 
their  struggle  with  rising  costs  and  spi- 
raling  inflation.  A  10-percent  Individu- 
al tax  cut  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
tidal  wave  of  inflation,  and  our  econo- 
my may  not  weather  the  storm.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  proposes  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  for  the  tax  cut  and  put 
the  budget  in  deficit  to  the  tune  of  $60 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1982.  This  is  clear- 
ly inflationary. 

My  colleagues,  liir.  Oraioi  and  Mr. 
Latta.  have  a  proposal  which  has  been 
called  bipartisan.  But  what  could  be 
more  bipartisan  than  a  balanced 
budget?  As  Mr.  Latta  said  in  a  debate 
on  the  budget  last  year  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentletnan  from  New  York— and  I  know 
he  is  a  fiscal  oonaervative— that  there  comes 
a  time  when  you  either  have  to  put  up  or 
shut  up.  You  are  either  for  or  against  a  bal- 
anced budset  and  you  vote  accordingly.  The 
Hoimable  Charlie  Halleck.  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  used  to  put  It  another 
way.  that  you  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait  And 
right  now  is  that  time.  You  are  either  going 
to  act  fiacaUy  re^wnslble  in  this  Cmgress 
or  you  are  not 

The  Republican  Party  has  tradition- 
ally supported  a  balanced  budget  and 
this  year  Rq>ublicans  have  that  op- 
portunity once  again.  But  the  imimr- 
tanoe  of  this  issue  should  not  be  lost 
in  partisan  rhetoric;  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty is  not  unique  to  any  party.  We  all 
realize  the  importance  of  fighting  in- 
flation and  sending  that  reqxmse  to 
the  American  public  Wall  Street 
eocmomist  Henry  Kaufman  claims  a 
balanced  budget  beginning  in  October 
"win  fight  lnflati<m  head  aa."  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  wiU  Join  me  in  this 
fii^t 


D  1815 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  express  my  appreciatlmi 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
C<»nmittee  on  the  Budget  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  and  let  me  commend 
him  for  the  very  hard  Job  that  he  has 
assumed  and  the  exemplary  ni«.nn>ir  in 
which  he  has  discharged  it 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people, 
watching  this  process,  cannot  but  be 
totally  discouraged  by  their  lack  of 
representation  in  this  body.  I  can  un- 
derstand some  of  the  more  benighted 
members  of  my  own  party,  the  small 
handful  who  on  the  basis  of  conviction 
WiU  be  voting  for  the  Republican 
budget.  However,  I  cannot  understand 
those  Republican  Members  coming 
from  areas  such  as  my  own.  and  frcnn 
similar  areas  in  surrounding  States 
and  elsewhere,  who  on  the  basis  of 
their  professed  principles  and  past 
voting  records  should  be  supporting 
the  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
rather  than  that  being  pressed  upon 
them  by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Selling  out  one's  principles  Is  not 
Justified  even  though  the  whiphand  of 
a  President  of  their  own  party  may  be 
heavily  i^jplied.  And  I  suspect  that 
whether  they  come  from  New  Yoik  or 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  or  any  of 
the  other  areas  where  millions  of 
Americans  deq>erately  depend  on  the 
continuation  of  Federal  programs, 
their  constituents  will  see  through  the 
charade  they  are  performing.  I  think 
that  those  constituents  who  hv>pen  to 
be  represented  by  Memt>ers  who  bear 
the  label.  "Republican."  will  very  soon 
demonstrate  what  they  expect  of 
those  whom  they  elected  to  office. 
The  President  may  not  crane  up  for 
reelection  for  4  years,  but  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  this  House.  R^ublican 
and  Democrat  alike,  all  come  up  for 
reelection  at  the  same  time.  In  1982. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cuts  that  are 
being  proposed.  In  cold  figures  alme. 
should  disturb  all  of  us.  Food  stamps 
will  be  cut.  under  the  Gramm-Latta 
prcHMsal.  by  21  percent  child  nutri- 
tion by  36  percent  CETA  by  63  per- 
ceat,  vocational  education  by  25  per- 
cent health  services  by  26  perooit 
housing  assistance  by  32  percent  and 
low-incmne  mortgage  assfadauice  by  24 
percoit  Mass  transit  subsidies  would 
be  eliminated. 

These  cuts  are  anything  but  even 
handed,  demite  the  administration's 
claims  to  the  contrary.  At  the  same 
time  obvious  boondogi^es  remain  in 
the  budget  such  as  Uie  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  and  the  Clinch 
River  Ineeder  reactor,  and  an  already 
bloated  Department  of  Defense  em- 
tinues  its  charmed  life  exempt  from 
any  real  cuts,  desirfte  clear  evidence 
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awesome  nuns  every 


that  It 
y««r. 

Tlie  ofl  industry  retains  Its  special 
tax  esemiitioo.  but  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  alternative  enerty  sources  are 
choiH)«d.  Corporatloiis  continue  to 
enjoy  excessive  tax  breaks,  but  the 
poor  would  watch  lecal  services  and 
their  right  to  equal  Justice  disappear. 
The  cost  of  social  program  cuts  are 
devastating  in  human  terms.  The 
nuanbar  are  large,  but  they  cannot  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Usten  to  the  mother  of  an  autistic 
child  who  recalled  that  before  FMeral 
guidelines  mandated  how  aid  to  handi- 
capped children  should  be  spent  the 
States  failed  to  provide  adequate  serv- 
ices for  such  children.  Under  the 
Reagan  block  grant  proposal,  she  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  last 
month— and  I  qtiote— "It  is  Inevitable 
that  States  would  go  back  to  their  old 
ways  and  kids  would  go  back  to  staring 
and  rocking  in  comers  of  our  Institu- 
tions, and  we  will  not  save  a  penny.  In- 
stead." she  said,  "we  will  pay  and 
pay." 

Listen  to  Gary  Cook,  a  young  stu- 
dent of  Lowell.  Mass..  who  got  a  Job 
after  he  was  enrolled  in  a  JOBS  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  welfare  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  would  be  eliminated 
by  the  administration.  Gary  Cook  had 
bounced  between  short-term  Jobs, 
then  he  went  onto  welfare,  but  the 
Lowell  Job  Club  made  things  differ- 
ent. "They  built  up  my  morale,"  he 
said,  "and  made  me  realise  the  talent 
that  I  do  have."  He  told  that  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
He  is  now  worldng  at  a  permanent  Job 
and  is  off  public  sssistance. 

If  the  Onunm-Latta  budget  is  adopt- 
ed, the  Oary  Coolcs  of  this  Nation  will 
not  make  that  transition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  real  choice. 
An  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
can  vote  our  convictions  <Hr  we  can  sell 
them  out.  The  bulk  of  the  Democrats 
in  this  body  wHI  be  voting  their  convic- 
tions, but  some  of  our  RepuUican  col- 
leagues, I  fear.  wiU  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  today  debat- 
ing budget  iHt>pasals  which  are  pre- 
sented without  any  opportimity  for 
amendment.  This  process  contradicts 
the  intent  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
It  acUially  suppresses  the  capacity  of 
this  body  to  make  critical  choices.  We 
are  stuck  now  with  this  flawed  process 
and  wm  in  aU  likelihood  adopt  the 
most  flawed  of  the  budget  proposals, 
the  Reuan  budget  in  its  so-called  bi- 
partisan disguise.  Latta-Oramm.  This 
substitute,  offered  by  Representatives 
Lsxzs  and  OaAMM.  cuts  spending  by  $6 
bUllon  more  than  the  President's 
budget.  It  is  103  percent  Reagan,  as 
one  White  House  aide  reportedly  said. 
If  "bipartisan"  Is  intended  to  be  syn- 
onymous with  "compromise,"  this 
budget  is  certainly  no  such  animal. 

While  proposing  to  cripple  or  elimi- 
nate   many    social    programs,    this 


Reagan-based  pnH>osal  would  more 
than  double  defense  spending  by  1M6. 
This  massive  boost  is  the  largest 
peacetime  buildup  in  our  history.  By 
putting  us  on  a  wartime  footing.  It  Is 
certain  to  further  destabilize  our  econ- 
(Mny  and  add  to  inflation. 

llie  President's  economic  sssump- 
tlons,  shared  by  Latta-Oramm,  contra- 
dict every  reasonable  economic  model. 
They  assume  that  rapid  improvements 
in  inflation,  unemployment,  interest 
rates,  and  productivity  will  occur 
almost  immediately  upon  implementa- 
tion of  their  budget,  even  as  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  maintains  a  tight  rein  on 
the  money  supply.  There  Is  no  prece- 
dent for  this  magical  recovery  as  the 
Budget  Committee  has  pointed  out. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
such  an  outcome  is  Improbable.  Tet  an 
unfocused  tax  cut  certain  to  be  spent, 
not  invested,  is  also  part  of  the  equa- 
tion. With  that  tax  cut  considered.  I 
believe  a  positive  outcome  to  be  all  but 
impossible.  Disaster  is  on  the  horison. 

Such  dire  economic  prospects  give 
all  of  us  reason  to  be  fearful.  For  the 
poor,  the  bad  omens  are  intensified  by 
the  budget  cuts  that  would  undermine 
the  real  "safety  net"  Government  now 
provides.  Slashes  in  child  nutrition, 
food  stamps.  CETA.  AFDC,  medicaid, 
health  services,  education,  housing  as- 
sistance, and  many  other  specific  pro- 
grams will  obviously  harm  the  truly 
needy. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
American  families  will  be  seriously 
harmed  by  these  cuts.  Instead  of 
strengthening  the  family,  the  Presi- 
dent would  erode  its  foundations. 
Many  poor  families  face  not  one.  but 
many  cuts.  Just  one  cut  would  cause 
hardship:  a  sequence  of  cuts  will  be 
really  destructive. 

The  working  poor  can  only  be  dis- 
couraged from  worldng  by  these  cuts. 
A  University  of  Chicago  study  recently 
demonstrated  that  the  President's  cut- 
Ijacks  in  AFDC.  food  stamps,  and  tax 
credits  would  actually  reduce  the  in- 
centive to  work.  The  income  gap  be- 
tween the  "near-poor"  who  work  and 
receive  some  public  asststance.  and  the 
poor  who  do  not  work  at  all  would 
narrow  to  a  negligible  amount.  In  both 
my  home  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
President's  home  State  of  California, 
the  difference  in  incomes  between  the 
recipient  who  works  and  the  one  who 
does  not  would  be  Just  $15  a  month.  In 
Louisiana,  there  would  be  no  dif f er- 
enceat  alL 

The  administration's  budget,  or 
LattarOramm.  would  put  1.750.000 
people  out  of  work,  acconllng  to 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting. 
CETA  cuts  will  account  for  300,000 
Jobless-1 1.500  in  New  York.  City 
alone.  Altogether,  the  unemployment 
rate  would  Jump  1.4  percent;  an  addi- 
tiimal  $»  to  $12  billion  would  be  spent 
for  unemployment  insurance,  and  an- 
other  1.5  million  persons  would  be 


added  to  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Paying 
for  these  new  obligations  wiU  be  eme- 
dally  difficult  when  the  increased  Job- 
lessness by  Itself  will  have  reduced 
Treasury  revenues  by  approximately 
$40  billion. 

These  budget  cuts  are  inequitable. 
They  are  irresponsible.  And  they  are 
not  even  cost  effective.  What  Justifica- 
tion can  be  made  for  them,  when  one 
of  every  six  children  in  America  today 
is  poor,  and  a  black  child  has  one 
chance  in  two  of  being  bom  into  pov- 
erty? We  should  be  increasing  our  ef- 
forts on  these  children's  behalf,  not 
ending  them. 

With  these  cuts,  we  would  mortgage 
our  future  to  a  dubious  set  of  econom- 
ic assumptions.  We  would  forgo  invest- 
ment in  programs  that  have  yielded 
far  more  than  the  money  spent,  and 
put  our  faith  in  economic  theories 
that  fly  in  the  face  of  our  most  basic 
notions  about  human  behavior.  When 
people  get  money  back  from  taxes, 
they  spend  it,  they  do  not  invest  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  Not  unless  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly wealthy— and  in  that  case, 
they  probably  already  have  shelters 
enough  to  keep  tax  payments  at  a 
shamefully  low  level.  Tet  we  would 
ignore  the  evidence  of  our  experience, 
and  make  the  poor  pay  for  an  adven- 
ture in  economic  theory. 

How  does  one  explain  to  an  urban 
slumdweller  or  nual  sharecropper 
that  he  cannot  get  legal  aid  because  it 
Is  expected  in  Washington  that  his 
lnc(Hne,  3  or  4  years  down  the  road, 
will  be  high  enough  to  enable  him  to 
afford  a  lawyer?  Or  how  to  explain  to 
someone  who  cannot  afford  private 
medical  care  that  we  in  Washington 
have  decided  that  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  them? 

I  find  it  hard  to  beUeve  that  this 
Congress  would  impose  such  harsh 
cuttMcks  on  the  poor,  wliile  at  the 
same  time  throwing  money  at  the  na- 
tional defense.  Defense  spending  cre- 
ates fewer  Jobs  per  dollar  than  most 
other  types  of  Federal  expense,  and 
distorts  economic  competition  in  an  in- 
flationary way.  Even  George  Gilder, 
conservative  author  of  "Wealth  and 
Poverty."  has  said  that  defense  spend- 
ing Is  more  inflationary  than  transfer 
payments  for  social  programs. 

Money  for  new  weapons  will  never 
revive  the  economy.  Instead  it  is  likely 
to  wreck  it,  particularly  when  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  it  has  not  found  money  to  finance 
this  spending  binge.  Combined  with 
the  tax  cuts,  such  defense  spending 
almost  guarantees  a  disastrous  eco- 
ncnnlc  situation  5  years  from  now. 

Today  we  should  be  heading  the  op- 
posite direction  from  that  outlined  by 
the  administration.  We  should  be 
using  wage  and  price  controls  to  re- 
strain inflation  while  careful,  precise 
adjustments  are  made  in  tax  structure, 
pending,  and  regulation  that  can  re- 
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store  economic  health.  We  should  be 
using  Government  to  create  Jobs,  not 
to  put  people  out  of  wm^ 

No  exact  model  of  this  course  of 
action  is  before  us  today.  The  major 
alternative  proposal,  offered  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  restores  a 
significant  amount  of  the  money  cut 
from  social  programs.  It  makes  a  more 
modest,  and  far  less  inflationary  tax 
cut.  It  is  founded  on  more  reasonidde 
economic  assumptions.  If  it  is  a  choice 
tietween  this  budget  and  the  lAtta- 
Oramm  proposal,  I  would  reluctantly 
support  the  Jones  budget.  But  the 
likelihood  is  that  we  will  not  even 
have  the  chance  to  cast  a  vote  for  or 
against  it. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  and  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Fauhtbot,  is  the  best  slter- 
native  available.  While  some  minor  ad- 
justments could  be  made,  this  budget 
generally  restores  funding  to  valuable 
social  programs  that  Ahe  President 
would  cut.  It  thereby  continues  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  that  the  President's 
budget  would  abandon.  The  Fsuntroy 
budget  Joins  the  Obey  proposal,  which 
I  could  also  support,  in  presenting  a 
iMdanced  budget.  It  achieves  this 
result  by  rejecting  the  President's  in- 
flationary tax  cut.  yet  would  provide 
real  tax  relief  in  modest,  sensible 
ways.  Finally,  this  budget  presents 
lower  spending  than  the  President's  or 
the  Jones  budget,  even  while  recom- 
mending defense  spending  above 
former  President  Carter's  1982  recom- 
mendation. It  deserves  the  support  of 
all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shamahskt). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  business  lawyer,  businessman,  and 
Congressman  from  a  very  representa- 
tive district  of  our  country,  I  must  be 
concerned  with  the  possible  impact  of 
the  Reagan  budget  proposals  on  all 
segments  of  the  public.  In  their  pure 
form,  the  administration's  plans  bene- 
fit those  already  rich,  hurt  the  poor, 
and  cast  the  middle  class— the  bedrock 
of  our  community— adrift  on  inflation- 
ary seas. 

There  are  serious  problons  with  the 
President's  proposals— especially  the 
Kemp-Roth  income  tax  cuts— which.  I 
believe,  could  greatly  worsen  our 
present  inflation. 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  chairman  of 
Lehman  Bros.,  Kuhn  Loeb  and  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. Impeccably  Republican, 
warns  that  the  administration's  sug- 
gested tax  cuts  lean  too  much  toward 
consumption,  too  little  toward  the  re- 
investment we  urgently  need.  He  cau- 
tioned that  if  even  a  few  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assumptions  are  wrong,  we 
could  be  headed  toward  the  largest 
budget  deficit  in  our  history  next  year. 

I 


Henry  Kaufman,  the  highly  respect- 
ed chief  economist  at  Salomon  Bros, 
of  Wall  Street,  said  the  administrar 
tion's  overall  program  "is  exceedingly 
expansionary  and  does  not  fight  infla- 
tion." He  said  that  under  the  pressure 
of  Kemp-Roth's  10-percent-a-year- 
for-3-years  income  tax  cuts,  interest 
rates  easUy  could  break  the  21-percent 
record  reached  last  year.  This  would 
cripple  economic  recovery. 

When  the  general  outline  of  the 
President's  economic  package  emerged 
earlier,  the  prestigious  investment 
firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.  noted 
the  Nation's  financial  community 
must  now  look  to  House  Etemocrats  to 
"significantly  modify  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram to  maintain  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty." 

What  has  happened  is  that  some 
ideological  radicals  have  gained 
ascendancy  in  parts  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. In  the  guise  of  budget  cut- 
ting, they  propose  to  experiment  with 
their  untried  pet  theories,  using  the 
economy  of  the  entire  United  States  as 
a  guinea  pig.  It  is,  as  Kidder,  Peabody 
suggested,  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress, and  especially  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House,  to  act  as  loyal 
opposition  and  resist  such  potentially 
destabilizing  economic  experiments. 

I  supported  on  the  House  floor  tax 
cuts  which  will  spur  investment,  create 
new  Jobs,  and  improve  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  economy.  These 
tax  cuts  include  accelerated  depreci- 
ation schedules  for  business,  improved 
exemptions  from  income  taxes  for  in- 
terest earned  in  savings  accounts,  and 
modifications  of  the  capital  gains 
taxes.  But  Kemp-Roth  across-the- 
board  cuts  are  an  umproven  elixir; 
patent  medicine  tax  breaks  which 
favor  the  superrich  over  the  middle- 
income  people  who  are  the  l}acktx>ne 
of  our  society.  Vice  President  Bush 
himself  described  President  Reagan's 
pn^Mwals  as  "voodoo  economics." 

I  favor  the  general  size  of  the  reduc- 
tions advanced  by  the  President.  The 
proposal  offered  by  House  Budget 
Committee  Chairman  Jnc  Johss 
agrees  with  the  President  in  three  out 
of  four  cases.  But  it  disagrees  in  some 
important  areas: 

The  President  wants  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly Federal  support  for  primary 
and  secondary  education,  for  Job  train- 
ing, for  nutrition  for  children,  and 
medical  care  for  the  elderly.  The 
"truly  needy"  will  become  truly  need- 
ier—and unnecessarily  so. 

He  also  proposes  the  elimination  of 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  wliich  has  helped 
suppmrt  redevelopment  in  downtown 
Columbus  and  thereby  economic 
growth  in  all  of  central  Ohio. 

Many  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed reductions  simply  are— as  I 
said— not  necessary  to  curb  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  controlling 
Inflation.  In  contrast  the  administra- 


tion throws  away  hundreds  of  millkms 
of  dollars  on  the  obsolete  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  tobacco  sulisidies,  and 
traditional  poiic  barrel  water  projects. 

Also  worthy  of  noting  is  the  refusal 
of  the  administration  to  close  any  of 
the  notorious  tax  loopholes  which 
could  save  more  than  enough  to  offset 
some  of  the  unnecessary  cuts  which 
hurt  the  elderly,  sick,  and  poor  so 
badly. 

The  defense  budget  ranains  basical- 
ly the  same  under  the  Jones  and 
Hefner  proposals  as  imder  the  Presi- 
dent's. Expanded  military  spending, 
vital  to  our  national  security,  can  be 
maintained  safely  only  by  tax  cuts 
pmdently  m>plled  so  as  to  arrest  re- 
newed inflationary  pressures. 

I  campaigned  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  for  action  to  curb  inflaticm.  The 
problon  with  the  Kemp-Roth  propos- 
al for  those  of  us  who  Iwlieve  in  pru- 
dent economics,  is  this:  Kemp-Roth's 
sweeping,  3-year  tax  cuts  are  not 
offset  by  matctiing  budget  cuts. 

Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of 
the  President's  CouncU  of  KmrMim^^' 
Advisers,  recently  recommended  that 
"further  personal  tax  cuts  should  be 
put  in  place  only  after  they  tiave  been 
earned  by  further  budget  cuts  and/or 
clear  evidence  of  reduced  inflation. 
That  would  be  the  path  of  fiscal  pru- 
dence." 

The  too  likely  result  of  the  Konp- 
Roth  as  now  proposed  will  lie  bigger 
and  bigger  deficits  and  more  infla- 
tion—the very  tilings  I  campaigned 
against.  We  are  not  arguing  that  the 
economy  does  not  need  a  catalyst  for 
increased  investment.  Job  creation, 
and  productivity  increases.  But  as  with 
all-powerful  medicine,  timing  and 
dosage  are  cruciaL 

First  let  us  cut  the  budget  and 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  This  wHl 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  interest 
rates,  spiuring  productive  investment, 
and  strengthening  the  economy  in 
generaL  ^>ecific  tax  cuts,  focused 
where  they  can  benefit  the  econcHny 
without  adding  to  inflation,  should  be 
made  as  suggested  above.  Tax  revenue 
then  would  rise  and  personal  InctMne 
taxes  could  be  cut  significantly  with- 
out inflationary  results. 

I  realize  it  might  be  easier  politically 
to  Join  in  the  onotional  climate  of  the 
moment  and  approve  the  President's 
package  without  question.  But  the 
possible  dangers  for  the  economy  are 
too  great  for  any  of  us  who  believe  in 
prudent  economics  to  suspend  Judg- 
ment. 

As  a  businessman,  a  lawyer,  and 
most  importantly  as  Representative  of 
a  middle-American  district,  I  am  inter- 
ested in  economic  growth  and  stabO- 
ity,  in  curtailing  both  inflation  and 
the  expan8i<m  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  think  the  position  outlined  by 
Chairman  Joms— supporting  many  of 
the  President's  proposed  cuts,  modify- 
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tag  ethen.  and  calllnc  for  more  realls- 
tte  tax  reductlcma— wfll  do  Just  that. 

D  1830 

Mr.  JOHtS  of  Oklahoma  Blr.  Chair- 
man, I  yteld  5  minute*  to  the  gentle- 
man traiB  Maanchuaetts  (Mr.  Shah- 
■o«>. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  very  able  handling  of  this 
bm. 

I  have  only  been  in  the  Congren  for 
the  last  a  yean  and  tn  that  2  years  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  dlacuaslon  of  the 
budget,  the  budget  procenes,  how 
much  money  the  Government  should 
be  spending,  what  the  proper  role  of 
Oovemment  should  be.  These  debates 
have  followed  a  pretty  set  pattern  of 
various  Monbers  of  the  House  coming 
into  the  well  and  advocating  their  ide- 
dogy  or  their  regional  interests  or 
their  ctmstituents'  interests,  but  there 
is  a  new  element,  I  think,  that  has 
been  entered  into  this  budget  debate.  I 
have  seal  time  and  again  this  after- 
noon aiMl  last  week  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  come  down  into  the 
well,  stand  at  that  microphone  and  say 
that  they  Intend  to  sujHMrt  the  Presl- 
doit's  proposal,  that  they  are  going  to 
suMKirt  the  President's  budget  propos- 
al, but  with  a  Uttie  message,  a  UtUe  ad- 
ditional message  to  their  constituents, 
"Dont  worry  about  it.  I  got  reserva- 
tions about  it.  but  we  are  going  to 
change  this  or  we  are  going  to  change 
that  or  we  are  going  to  change  the 
other  thing  and  we  are  not  going  to 
hurt  our  own  constituencies.  We  are 
going  to  support  the  President's  pro- 
posal, but  dont  worry.  I  have  concerns 
about  mass  transit." 

I  have  heard  Members  from  New 
Jersey  and  New  Yoik  talk  about  the 
need  to  put  money  into  mass  transit. 

"I  am  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but  we  are  going  to 
put  more  money  into  low  income 
energy  asslstanoe."  Republican  mem- 
bers from  New  England  say  they  are 
goitm  to  protect  their  constituents  in 
that  way. 

"I  am  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but  I  have  reserva- 
tkns  about  the  nutrition  program 
cuts.  I  am  going  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but  I  have  reserva- 
tloas  about  the  cuts  in  giuu«nteed  stu- 
dent loans  and  other  financial  asslst- 


They  ocMne  down  here  and  they 
make  a  mockery  of  the  budget  process. 
They  make  a  mockery  of  the  political 
Xiroeem  when  they  say  they  support 
the  President's  proposal,  when  they 
say  that  they  are  going  to  go  back  to 
their  eooatttaents  and  they  are  going 
to  protect  their  interest*,  because  they 
are  not  gtdng  to  protect  their  inter- 


Make  no  mistake  about  It,  my  Re- 
pnhtlran  ctdleagues,  if  you  vote  for  the 


President's  budget  proposal,  jrou  are 
voting  to  cut  student  ftauuidal  aid. 
You  are  voting  to  cut  social  security 
beneflts.  Tou  are  voting  to  cut  educa- 
tional aid  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  You  are  voting  to  cut  nu- 
trition programs.  You  are  voting  to  cut 
mass  transit  drastically.  You  are 
voting  to  hurt  your  constituents. 

Now.  if  you  believe  that  that  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  country,  if 
you  believe  that  that  pain  has  to  be  in- 
flicted on  your  constituents  in  order  to 
get  the  country  out  of  its  economic 
problems.  I  commend  you  for  your 
courage;  but  I  ask  you,  please  be 
honest  with  your  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Please  be  honest  with  your 
constituents.  Please  be  honest  with 
the  American  people  and  do  not  prom- 
ise your  constituents  that  you  are 
going  to  try  to  change  the  President's 
budget  numbers  later,  because  you  are 
not  going  to  have  that  opportimlty. 

Now,  there  are  many,  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  in  the  last  several  years  have  had 
the  courage  to  stand  up  and  say  to 
their  constituents,  "I  cannot  vote  for 
what  you  want  me  to  vote  for  this 
time  around,  because  I  think  that  the 
economy  dictates  a  different  course." 

I  really  do  admire  that,  but  I  think 
that  the  message  of  the  last  election, 
if  there  was  a  message,  was  to  be 
honest,  be  honest  with  the  people  of 
this  country  about  what  we  are  doing. 
Do  not  drop  the  bombs  and  then 
bemoan  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
hit  people.  £>o  not  cut  the  programs 
and  delude  yourselves  or  delude  your 
constituents  into  thinking  that  they 
are  not  going  to  hurt  people,  because 
they  are. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  my  district  in 
the  last  few  weeks  and  many  of  my 
constituents  supported  President 
Reagan  in  the  last  election.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  carried  my  congres- 
sional district.  Many  of  them  are 
asking  me,  "Please,  please  do  not  be  an 
obstructionist,  but  please  do  not 
rubber  stamp  this  program.  Please  try 
to  represent  our  interests." 

I  hope  that  my  Republican  col- 
leagues are  going  to  think  between 
now  and  the  time  of  the  vote  about 
the  needs  of  their  individual  constitu- 
encies. I  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to 
see  a  lock  step  Republican  Party 
throughout  this  whole  Congress,  as  we 
have  seen  here  this  last  week  and  as 
we  have  seen  here  today.  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  see  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives play  the  role  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  play  in  reviewing  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  doing  what  is 
right  for  the  American  people:  but  I 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  hear  any 
more  of  these  foolish  reservations  ex- 
pressed, any  more  of  these  efforts  to 
go  on  the  record  against  a  program 
that  all  of  you  are  going  to  vote  for, 
any  more  effort  to  try  to  delude  the 
people  into  thinking  that  they  are  not 


going  to  get  hurt  by  what  is  going  to 
hi4>pen  here  tomorrow  if  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  passes,  because  it  is 
time  for  honesty.  It  Is  time  for  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  get  the  economy  in 
shape  and  it  is  a  time  to  be  straight 
with  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mi.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Poro). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  I  would  like  to  commend 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  have  been  so  eloquent  in 
opposition  to  the  budget  proposal  that 
is  before  the  House  today.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  we  do  not  agree  on  every  pro- 
vision that  is  before  the  House  today, 
but  I  would  like  to  commend  him  for 
his  time  and  his  hard  work  on  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  we  take  in 
the  budget  process  this  time  will  signal 
a  message  to  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  about  how  we  feel 
in  general  toward  certain  basic  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  in  America. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  told  us  that  "the 
poor  have  no  right  or  entitlement  to 
services."  Certainly  the  budget  that 
the  administration  has  presented,  as 
well  as  the  Latta  proposal,  attempts  to 
make  that  philosophy  a  reality. 

The  decision  that  we  make  regarding 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  will  have 
far-reaching,  if  not  everlasting,  effects. 
If  we  accept  the  administration's  Latta 
proposal,  it  will  legitimize  the  notion 
that  in  America  we  have  two  worlds, 
one  for  the  right  and  powerful  and 
one  for  the  poor  and  powerless.  For 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  basic  services  that  the 
administration  wants  to  cut  mean  the 
difference  between  subsistence  and 
destitution. 

No  evaluations  were  conducted  to  as- 
certain which  federally  fimded  pro- 
grams work  and  which  ones  do  not. 
These  budget  cuts^seem  to  be  based  on 
the  political  decision  of  looking  to  who 
benefits  from  what  programs.  The 
President  chose  to  defend  his  special 
interest  constituency,  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducers, the  grain  farmers,  and  those 
who  will  benefit  from  his  huge  tax  cut; 
but  approximately  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  budget  cuts  will  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor,  the  children,  and 
the  disadvantaged.  There  is  something 
callous  about  eliminating  food  stamp 
benefits  for  about  1  million  people  or 
reducing  AFDC  benefits  to  1.2  million 
people,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  line. 

There  is  something  callous  about 
cutting  housing  assistance  for  low- 
income  families  and  eliminating  their 
right  to  legal  services. 

It  seems  strange  that  those '  who 
have  cried  over  the  years  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  now  say  it  is  all  right  to 
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have  a  deficit  In  order  to  finance  a 
huge  tax  cut  and  to  increase  defense 
spauUng,  Oetplte  Inflation  and  the  ex- 
isting national  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  further  exam- 
ine some  of  the  effects  the  budget  cuts 
will  have. 

Food  stamps:  The  Latta  substitute 
cuts  $1.65  billion.  This  reduction  is 
proposed  despite  the  projected  in- 
crease in  unemployment  which  will 
rise  constantly. 

We  look  and  we  see  the  child  nutri- 
tion program.  According  to  the  Latta 
substitute,  it  reduces  it  by  $2.3  billion. 
In  a  crude  way.  the  substitute  says 
that  the  extra  $1.3  billion  is  too  much 
to  feed  millions  of  hungry  children  in 
this  country  in  which  we  live. 

Health  programs  and  medicaid:  The 
Latta  substitute  assumes  an  overall 
cap  on  the  Government's  contribution 
toward  medicaid.  The  program  cur- 
rently serves  21  million  low-income 
people,  including  6.1  million  children. 

Furthermore,  the  administration's 
proposal  and  the  Latta  substitute  as- 
sumes a  25-percent  decrease  in  fimd- 
Ing  for  health  care  centers  that  serve 
the  needs  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  pro- 
pose block  granting  of  26  categorical 
programs  into  two  programs. 

We  look  at  education.  As  if  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposed  cuts 
were  not  severe  enough,  the  lAtta  sub- 
stitute cuts  $500  million  more  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
funds  and  $700  million  more  from  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs. 

Subsidized  housing:  Despite  large 
scale  shortages  of  subsidized  housing, 
the  Latta  substitute  permits  funding 
for  only  175,000  units,  compared  to 
the  Budget  Committee's  250,000. 
Again,  where  do  the  poor  go? 

Tax  savings:  The  administration's 
budget  proposals  as  contained  in  the 
Latta  substitute  assume  passage  of  the 
admlnistraticm's  tax  cut  proposal.  This 
tax  cut  proposal  is  as  generous  to  the 
wealthy  as  the  budget  cuts  are  stingy 
to  the  poor. 

The  individual  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  cut  is  a  windfall  for  the 
rich. 

It  provides  little,  if  any.  tax  relief 
for  lower  and  middle  income  taxpay- 
ers. For  example,  those  families  earn- 
ing $10,000  or  less  wlU  get  a  tax  cut 
averaging  $33.  while  those  earning 
$100,000  will  average  $6,800. 

With  the  Latta  substitute,  we  have 
one  bad  plan  making  room  for  an- 
other. We  have  budget  cuts  which 
leave  no  social  safety  net.  so  that  we 
can  all  have  a  piece  of  the  action 
within  this  budgiet  proposal  that  is 
before  the  Congress  and  respond  to 
the  American  people. 

The  defense  budget:  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  the  largest  peace- 
time increase  in  military  expenditures: 
but  the  problems  of  addressing  our  na- 
tional security  cannot  be  addressed  by 
the  military  budget  alone  or  by  writ- 


ing a  blank  check;  by  not  sajrlng  to  the 
Pentagon  that  you  will  have  a  blank 
chedc  and  you  will  be  able  to  respond 
and  BpenA  in  any  way  you  so  desire. 

The  administration  proposes  to  spur 
this  new  a4>ltal  investment  in  defense 
production  without  the  tax  increase 
that  has  historically  proven  necessary 
to  sustain  this  kind  of  military  build- 
up. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  close  by  saying  that 
indeed  we  are  at  the  fork  in  the  road 
relative  to  the  future  of  this  coimtry. 
We  can  continue  to  go  down  the  road 
toward  equal  opportunity  for  all 
people,  realizing  that  there  are  adjust- 
ments that  need  to  and  should  be 
made. 

If  this  great  body  of  sensible  men 
and  women  adopts  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  we  will  legitimize  a  perma- 
nent underclass  in  America  without 
hope  of  their  ever  overcoming  the  pot- 
holes of  poverty  in  America. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rooino). 

Bfr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  his  very 
thoughtful  approach  to  this  subject 
and  to  commend  him.  too,  for  the  con- 
cern he  has  taken  and  the  compassion 
he  has  shown  in  providing  at  least  for 
some  consideration  of  human  services 
and  programs  that  are  going  to  affect 
the  needy  and  the  disadvantaged.  Yet 
while  considering  all  of  this,  I  ap- 
proach our  consideration  of  the  House 
budget  resolution  with  a  deep  sense  of 
uneasiness.  In  our  brealuieck  rush  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  to  bend  to  a 
legitimate  public  concern,  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  human 
side  of  the  ledger. 

I  view  the  scene  today  from  the  per- 
spective of  32  years  as  a  Democratic 
Member  of  this  body.  From  this  van- 
tage point,  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  and 
never  has  been  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress to  thoughtlessly  rubberstamp 
the  budget  of  a  President.  It  is  not  the 
role  of  the  Congress  to  stand  meekly 
by  while  an  administration— any  ad- 
ministration—seeks to  undo  in  100 
days.  50  years  of  programs  responsible 
for  immense  social  progress  for  all 
Americans. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  will  not 
work  with  the  administration  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  more  Jobs,  to  throttle 
inflation,  to  revitalize  industry.  I  think 
we  have  given  ample  evidence  that  we 
are  prepared  to  cooperate.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  trim  fat  where  it  can  be 
found,  to  eliminate  waste  where  it 
exists,  to  cut  back  if  we  have  over- 
reached, to  abolish  programs  that 
have  not  woriced. 

But.  before  we  decide  to  vote  for 
massive  reductions  in  social  services, 
let  us  consider  some  of  the  conse- 
quences: 

It  wHl  mean  throwing  thousands  out 
of  work  and  deferring  the  promise  of 


Jobs    to    countless    other    American 
workers; 

It  will  mean  that  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low-income  children  will  have 
reduced  school  lunches; 

It  will  mean  thsit  thousands  of 
women  and  infants  will  go  without 
proper  nutrition; 

It  will  mean  that  the  inner-dty  fami- 
lies living  in  rat-infested  tenements, 
who  have  been  waiting  for  public 
housing,  will  have  to  wait  stiU  longer 
before  they  can  live  decently; 

It  wiU  mean  that  elderly  shut-ins 
wiU  no  longer  receive  the  meager  com- 
forts afforded  by  various  health. 
CETA,  and  social  programs; 

It  will  mean  that  the  businesses  that 
have  been  helped  by  UDAO  and  EDA 
loans  to  invest  in  our  cities  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  take  a  chance— to 
open  up  and  put  people  to  work;  and 

It  WiU  also  mean  the  elimination  of 
legal  assistance  to  poor  people — 
making  a  travesty  of  our  cherished 
American  goal  of  equal  access  to  jus- 
tice. 

This  administration  is  pledged  to 
creating  a  society  that  will  enable  all 
our  citizens  to  become  productive 
members  of  society.  But  what  it  seeks 
to  do  wUl  work  against  that  goal. 

Elimination  of  300.000  CETA  jobs 
and  reduced  funds  for  job  training  are 
proposed.  Will  this  help  the  young  and 
the  disavantaged  members  of  our  soci- 
ety develop  skills  they  will  need  to 
hold  permanent  jobs  in  private  indus- 
try? 

Cuts  in  Federal  fimds  for  elemen- 
tary school  remedial  reading  programs 
that  are  undeniably  successful  are 
sought.  Will  this  provide  black,  minor- 
ity, and  low-income  children  the 
chance  to  compete— and  to  produce— 
for  America? 

BCr.  Chairman.  Just  as  sively  as  the 
budget  cuts  fall  most  heavUy  on  the 
needy,  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posals benefit  most  the  well  off.  Full 
debate  of  that  issue  is  still  to  come.  In 
the  couirse  of  our  consideration  of  tax 
legislation,  I  trust  we  will  take  a  hard 
look  at  some  of  the  tax  loopholes  that 
deprive  our  Government  of  billions 
that  contribute  to  the  huge  deficits 
the  administration  foresees.  For  exam- 
ple, the  oil  depletion  allowance  costs 
$2.3  billion  a  year.  The  deduction  for 
intangible  drilling  costs  for  oil  compa- 
nies. That's  another  $2.9  bUllon. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an- 
other element  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal that  adds  to  my  unease.  We  all 
agree  on  the  need  to  maintjttn  a  strong 
national  defense,  but  he  is  asking  for 
an  increase  of  $44  billion  in  that  area 
for  next  year  alone.  His  long-range 
plans  for  defense  dwarf  the  outlays  of 
the  Vietnam  war  years.  And  his  esti- 
mates are  probably  conservative  given 
the  Pentagcm's  track  record.  In  fact, 
the  Onnptroller  General  has  shown 
that  billicHis  upon  bOlkms  are  wasted 
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tn  defeoM  upenrtlm.  Tet  this  axea  hu 
been  vtrtually  untouched  by  the 
budtet  cutters'  knives. 

The  President  asks  us  to  accept  on 
faith  the  proposition  that  masslTe  and 
Ul-omsidered  reducticnu  in  social 
spmdtng.  a  huge  defense  buildup,  and 
an  untested  tax  theory  that  has  pro- 
voked skepticism  across  the  range  of 
economic  thought  will  fuel  the  pro- 
ductive engines  of  the  economy,  cool 
the  fires  of  inflation,  balance  the 
budget,  and  create  Jobs  for  all  who 
want  to  woi^  We  cannot  do  that  in 
the  face  of  all  the  warnings  we  have 
received.  For  if  they  fail,  all  our 
people,  our  richest  resource,  will 
suffer,  and  their  confidence  In  govern- 
ment will  be  eroded. 

Our  debate  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
liave  critidBed  managers  of  many 
American  businesses  for  too  heavy  an 
emphasis  on  short-term  profits  and 
g^ns.  We  remind  those  managers  that 
it  is  careful,  long-term  investments 
that  insure  a  business'  long-term  com- 
petitive health.  But  we  overlook  our 
own  advice  in  managing  the  business 
of  the  people.  The  preventive  medicine 
of  these  iMxigrams  is  not  only  more 
humane  and  consistent  with  the 
American  notions  of  Justice  and  fair 
play— it  is  also  less  expensive. 

D  1845 

Bir.  JONB8  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif omla  (Mr.  Miheta).  a 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Budget.     

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  Presidait's  prtHMsed  budget  and 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute  cut 
needed  investment,  not  only  in  our  Na- 
tl<»i's  human  resources,  but  also  in  our 
Nation's  capital  resources.  While 
many  investments  are  best  left  to  the 
private  sector,  most  Members  will 
agree  that  there  are  certain  invest- 
ments which  must  be  made  by  the 
Oovemment  to  insure  a  sound  eco- 
nomic future  for  the  country.  The  pri- 
vate sector  alone  wlU  not  provide  ade- 
quate resources  for  highways,  rail- 
roads, mass  transit,  airports,  or  many 
Iflsig-term  investments  in  scientific  re- 
search and  development.  Without 
Govemment  support,  the  needed  in- 
vestment in  our  country's  ci4>ital  in- 
frastructure and  in  l(Hig-term  techno- 
logieal  development  will  not  be  made. 
I  see  this  as  a  major  shortcoming  in 
the  President's  proposal  and  the 
Gramm-lAtta  substitute. 

Both  represent  a  radical  departure 
in  Federml  transportation  policy  which 
wlU  have  a  severe  Impact  on  many 
States  and  localities.  These  proposals 
rmtf*"  huge  cuts  in  mass  transit  and 
highway  ■— '■**~^  and  substantial 
cutbacks  in  rail  aid  and  aviation  pro- 


Tlie  reductions  and  the  new  trans- 
portatton  policies  they  would  require 


will  increase  the  tax  burden  in  many 
States  and  localities.  They  wiU  pre- 
clude construction  of  new  urtwn  rail 
transit  systems.  They  wiU  slow  down 
highway  construction.  They  will  re- 
quire substantial  Increases  in  rail  and 
air  fares,  and  they  will  cutback  rail 
passenger  routes  and  services. 

I  believe  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution  proposes  a  more 
realistic  and  achievable  level  of  fimd- 
ing  for  transportation  programs. 

The  House  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal restores  operating  funds  to 
insure  greater  preservation  of  national 
Amtrak  service  and  provides  for  the 
reorganisation  of  Conrail. 

The  Oramm-Latta  proposal  reduces 
mass  transit  operating  assistance  even 
further  than  the  administration,  re- 
sulting In  acelerated  phaseout  of  mass 
transit  operating  subsidies.  The  com- 
mittee rejects  this  phaseout  proposal 
and  restores  some  funds  for  operating 
assistance. 

The  committee's  budget  also  pro- 
vides necessary  funding  for  the  airport 
development  and  planning  program 
and  for  airport  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. The  administration  cuts  in 
ADAP  would  be  achieved  by  declaring 
the  41  largest  airports  ineligible  for 
ADAP  assistance  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  proposal  is  only  one  of 
the  many  examples  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  cuts  without  re- 
viewing the  consequences. 

The  House  Aviation  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  this  issue  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  we  found  the  adminis- 
tration's Justification  for  this  proposal 
to  be  virtually  nonexistant— and  by 
"we"  I  mean  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  administration  had  no 
study  or  evidence  that  the  larger  air- 
ports were  better  able  to  raise  their 
own  capital  than  other  airports  would 
be.  They  proposed  that  each  airport 
be  given  authority  to  impose  its  own 
taxes  on  passengers  using  that  airport. 
But  they  had  no  idea  how  such  a 
system  of  nonstandardized  taxes  all 
over  the  country  could  be  made  to 
work.  And  more  importantly,  they 
reaUy  had  no  answer  as  to  why  a  pas- 
senger at  one  of  these  larger  airports 
would  not  be  cheated  by  pasing  the 
same  Federal  ticket  tax  as  someone  at 
a  smaller  airport,  while  being  prevent- 
ed frtHn  having  any  of  these  funds  re- 
turned as  ADAP  grants  to  the  airport 
he  or  she  actually  uses.  Then  on  top  of 
that,  the  person  would  have  to  pay  the 
local  head  tax  to  make  up  for  the  air- 
port's lost  ADAP  fimds. 

Another  area  where  the  administra- 
tion failed  to  review  actual  need  is  the 
F.  &  E.  program.  P.  &  E.  funds  buy 
radars,  the  air  traffic  control  comput- 
ers, and  the  precision  approach  sjrs- 
tems  which  are  essential  to  air  safety. 
Pour  months  ago.  the  FAA  completed 
its  10-year  capital  needs  study.  The 
funding  level  necessary  Just  to  prevent 
a  significant  deterioration  of  system 


performance,  according  to  this  study, 
would  require  a  funding  level  of  $500 
million.  We  are  already  trying  to 
skimp  at  the  $400  million  level  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  resolution. 
To  cut  the  program  any  further, 
would  be  a  flagrant  disregard  to 
safety. 

The  President  also  proposes  to  elimi- 
nate the  Ek»nomic  Development  Ad- 
ministration and  provides  no  funding 
for  the  EPA  construction  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Oramm-Latta 
substitute  accepts  the  administration 
cut  in  EPA  and  restores  some  funds 
for  the  EDA  through  fiscal  year  1982, 
but  assumes  its  termination  at  the  end 
of  that  fiscal  year.  These  cuts  will 
eliminate  Job  creation  and  retention 
measures  and  incentives  for  firms  to 
locate  or  expand  in  distressed  areas. 

The  committee  rejects  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  the 
EDA.  and  restores  outlays  for  the  pro- 
gram as  requested  in  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee's  views 
and  estimates. 

The  committee  also  restores  f  imds  in 
the  EPA  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  to  provide  for  State  man- 
agement assistance. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  control 
inflation.  We  are  all  committed  to 
slowing  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  reducing  the  size  of  Oovem- 
ment. And  I  believe  that  we  will  work 
with  the  President  to  make  sure  we 
follow  through  with  our  commitment. 

The  President  is  correct  in  calling 
for  the  level  of  spending  reductions  he 
has  proposed.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's resolution  contains  cuts  of  the 
same  magnitude.  However,  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  pays  particular  a^ 
tention  to  addressing  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  to  promote 
our  national  goals  of  Investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  growth.  We  have,  as  I 
have  already  outlined  for  you,  re- 
stored fimds  necessary  to  maintain 
and  develop  our  Nation's  capital  infra- 
structure. The  resolution  was  carefully 
crafted  after  thorough  evaluation  of 
each  program. 

The  budget  developed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  wiU  require  adjustments 
and  sacriHces  by  everyone.  Public 
transit  fares  will  increase,  student 
loans  will  be  more  difficult  to  receive, 
and  school  lunches  will  cost  more. 
This  budget  plan  is  responsive  to  the 
public  demand  for  reduced  Oovem- 
ment spending  and  a  lower  deficit, 
while  m«intj>.<n<r»g  our  Commitment  to 
the  truly  needy  in  our  society,  to  de- 
veloping our  Nation's  capital  infra- 
structure, and  to  increasing  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  believe  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's budget  resolution  meets  the  goals 
we  share  with  the  President  and  the 
Nation,  and  addresses  our  need  to  im- 
prove the  economy. 
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I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolutlim. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lnasm). 

BCr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
House  now  faces  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial decisions  in  recent  years.  There 
have  been  many  in  the  past  who  have 
doubted  that  the  congressional  budget 
process  could  survive  as  a  mechanism 
for  setting  public  policy.  The  outcome 
of  our  debate  right  now  could  deter- 
mine whether  those  fears  are  Justified. 

Two  months  ago,  the  President  pre- 
sented his  budget  for  1982  to  Congress 
and  challenged  anyone  to  come  up 
with  a  better  plan.  Exercising  its  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Budget  Act,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  set  to  work 
analsrzing  the  President's  proposal- 
checking  its  economic  assumptions,  as- 
sessing its  impact  on  the  economy, 
evaluating  its  priorities.  The  result  is  a 
House  budget  resolution  which  we  are 
considering  today  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  fulfills  that  challenge  of  of- 
fering a  better  plan. 

Certainly,  the  House  committee's 
budget  is  not  perfect,  and  I.  like  many 
other  members,  disagree  with  particu- 
lars in  it.  But,  it  does  provide  a  clear 
alternative— one  which  meets  the 
major  economic  concerns  of  this  coun- 
try more  responsibly  than  the  budget 
proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

No  Americaui  can  doubt  that  the  No. 
1  national  concern  remains  inflation. 
And  no  onQ  in  this  Chamber  should 
doubt  that  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  is  much  better  calculat- 
ed to  moderate  Inflationary  pressures 
than  is  the  President's  budget  or  its 
new  surrogate,  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. Why  is  tills  the  case? 

First,  there  is  the  crucial  matter  of 
the  deficit.  The  House  committee's 
budget  cuts  the  President's  proposed 
deficit  for  the  coming  year  in  half. 
Oiven  the  American  people's  concern 
about  the  size  and  persistence  of  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  their  relation  to  infla- 
tion. I  am  amazed  that  President 
Reagan  has  seen  fit  to  submit  a 
budget  with  nearly  a  $50  billion  deficit 
for  the  coming  year.  That  is  a  budget 
deficit  larger  than  any  submitted  by 
President  Carter  and  one  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  inflationary. 

During  my  5  years  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  voted  against  more  than  half  of 
the  budget  resolutions  which  have 
come  before  us  because  I  felt  they  did 
not  go  far  enough  toward  reducing  the 
deficit.  Only  \y»  years  ago.  in  fact.  I 
opposed  the  final  budget  for  1980  lie- 
cause  it  permitted  a  deficit  of  $29  bil- 
lion. Oiven  the  deterioration  of  the  in- 
flation picture  since  then.  I  can  scarce- 
ly countenance  a  $50  billion  deficit 
today.  Even  the  $25  billion  deficit  va- 
visioned  under  the  House  committee's 
budget  is  less  than  optimal,  but  clearly 
it  represents  an  improvement. 


Just  as  it  exercises  more  restraint  on 
the  deficit,  the  House  committee's 
budget  also  adopts  a  more  responsible 
posture  on  spending.  A  false  notion 
has  been  assiduously  promoted  by 
some  partisans  that  the  House  Budget 
Ccnnmittee  is  a  big  qiender.  compared 
to  the  President.  That  impression  was 
furthered  by  the  President's  seriously 
inaccurate  statement,  in  his  televised 
address  on  Wednesday,  that  the  House 
committee's  proposal  results  in  $141 
billion  more  in  spending  than  his  own 
budget.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  and  I  can  only  side  with  our 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Wriobt,  in  chari- 
tably ascribing  this  error  to  those 
among  the  President's  staff  who  sup- 
plied him  with  faulty  data. 

The  truth  is  that,  based  on  the  same 
economic  assumptions,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  spends  $2  billion 
less  in  the  coming  year  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  And.  although  we  are 
voting  now  on  only  a  single-year 
budget,  the  1983  and  1984  projections 
accompanying  the  House  committee's 
budget  show  cumulative  spending  over 
the  next  3  years  of  $17  billion  less 
than  the  President's  budget.  The  fact 
is  that,  imder  the  House  committee's 
proposal,  the  budget  wiU  be  nearly  in 
balance  in  1983  while  the  President  is 
expected  to  produce  another  deficit  of 
$50  billion.  Under  the  House  commit- 
tee plan,  by  1984  Federal  spending  wiU 
be  reduced  to  21  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  (ONP)  from  more  that 
23  percent  this  year. 

Why  is  it  that  the  President's  budget 
is  so  much  more  inflationary?  Above 
all.  this  occurs  tiecause  the  administra- 
tion proposes  dramatic  increases  in 
military  spending  plus  drastic  cuts  in 
taxes  which,  taken  together,  cannot 
possibly  be  offsets-even  by  the  severe 
budget  cuts  which  the  President  rec- 
ommends. I  will  retiuTi  to  the  question 
of  military  spending  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
in  Judging  the  Reagan  budget  on  the 
extent  of  its  inflationary  impact,  I  am 
most  concerned  about  its  provisions 
for  unrestrained  tax  cuts. 

I  doubt  there  is  a  single  Member  of 
this  body  who  disputes  the  need  for 
some  tax  reduction  both  to  get  the 
economy  moving  and  to  compensate 
Americans  for  tax  increases  caused 
purely  by  inflation.  Achieving  these 
goals,  however,  without  overheating 
the  econ<Hny.  requires  some  modera- 
tion and  some  targeting  in  a  tax  cut. 
Unfortunately,  the  President's  propos- 
al is  characterized  by  neither.  The 
Reagan  budget  explicitly  allows  for  an 
unprecedented  cut  of  30  percent  in 
personal  income  taxes  over  the  next  3 
years— the  so-called  Kemp-Roth 
plan— at  a  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  $44 
billion  in  1982  and  a  total  of  $244  bO- 
lion  over  the  full  3  years. 

There  are  serious  problems  of  equity 
in  such  a  30-peroent  across-the-board 
tax  cut.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 


benefits  will  accrue  to  those  **min^ 
more  than  $25,000  per  year,  those  with 
annual  incomes  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  will  average  an  aftertax  in- 
crease of  1.9  percent  in  income  wlifle 
those  in  the  $50,000  to  $100,000  range 
will  average  4.5-peroent  increase  in 
earnings. 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits,  the  economist  impact 
is  extremely  disturbing.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable that  such  sn  enormous 
and  general  tax  cut  would  not  over- 
heat the  economy  and.  thus,  push 
upward  an  already  intolerable  level  of 
inflation.  As  economist  Lester  Thurow 
observed  recently: 

Any  acroa»-the-boanl  tax  cut  auch  as 
Kemp-Rotb  must  confront  the  fact  tbat  the 
average  American  family  saved  only  5.6  per- 
cent of  its  inoome  in  19S0.  Past  ezperienoe 
strmisly  suggests  that  given  a  $1(W  tax  cut, 
the  average  American  will  save  and  invest 
$5.60  but  win  also  consiimf  $M.40  ...  we 
■imply  cannot  afford  to  add  private  ooo- 
Bumptlon  of  this  magnitude  to  our  enonomlr 
system. 

By  contrast,  the  House  committee's 
budget  provides  for  a  significant  tax 
cut  for  individuals  in  1982— scmie  $28 
billion— but  not  of  the  magnitude  re- 
quired for  Kemp-Roth.  Moreover,  the 
committee  recommends  structuring 
the  cut  in  ways  that  are  more  benefi- 
cial to  the  economy  and  to  most  work- 
ing families  through  such  measures  as 
an  offset  for  payroll  tax  increases  and 
direct  incentives  to  increase  savings. 

When  the  full  revenue  provisions  of 
each  budget— including  business  tax 
cuts— are  compared,  the  House  ohu- 
mittee  targets  tialf  of  its  tax  reduction 
toward  savings  and  investment  while 
the  President's  budget  directs  only  20 
percent  to  those  purposes. 

If  the  President's  budget  thus  fails 
the  test  as  anti-inflationary,  so  is  it 
eqiudly  disqualified  as  truly  conserv- 
ative. To  understand  why,  one  need 
only  examine  its  economic  assump- 
tions. 

I  rememl>er  trom  my  experioioe  as  a 
mayor,  assembling  the  dty  budget 
years  ago,  that  there  was  alwajrs  the 
temptation  to  Juggle  one's  ecaoomlc 
assumptions.  If  one  wanted  to  spend  a 
bit  more,  one  could  alwasrs  overesti- 
mate  sales  tax  revenues,  for  example, 
and  thus  make  the  budget  appear  to 
work  out  Such  a  strategy,  however, 
hardly  counts  as  conservative.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  exceedingly  risky 
proposition  and  one  which  is  paid  tot 
sooner  or  later.  I  am  afraid  XbMt  is  ex- 
actly what  will  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  President's  iMidget. 

The  President  bases  his  budget,  tat 
example,  on  the  assumption  that  in- 
terest rates  In  the  next  year— as  meas- 
ured aa  short-term  Treasury  UDs— wHl 
average  subtly  less  than  9  peroenL 
Oiven  the  experience  of  the  past  2 
years,  does  any(»e  seriously  brieve 
that  this  wiU  prove  to  be  the  case? 
Certainly  the  continued  reliance  oa 
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poUcy  and  the  Federml  Re- 
BottTd  to  carry  <m  the  anti-infla- 
tionary fl^t.  does  not  exactly  prwage 
reUef  from  high  interest  rates.  Nor  do 
the  eoooometric  forecasters  such  as 
Data  Rflsouroes  Inc.  expect  a  drop  in 
intanat  rates.  Nor.  for  that  matter, 
does  much  of  the  private  sector  that 
has  fonned  the  core  of  the  President's 
support.  I  was  interested  to  note  last 
week,  for  example,  that  the  chief 
eooDomist  for  Salomon  Brothers,  the 
Wan  Street  investment  bankers,  fla^ 
contradicted  the  President's  assiunp- 
tions.  In  a  speech  before  the  National 
Press  Club.  Mr.  Henry  Kaufman  pre- 
dicted that  interest  rates  would  con- 
tinue to  be  high  and  volatile  for  the 
next  2  years.  On  this  point,  then.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  Budget  Committee's 
assumption  of  12  percent  interest 
rates  is  a  good  deal  more  reliable. 

The  Presidmt's  assumptions  are 
equally  unrealistic  in  gaging  inflation. 
The  Reagan  budget  is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  inflation  wiU  average 
(Hily  7.2  percent  in  the  coming  year. 
Coming  on  the  heels  of  2  successive 
years  in  which  the  consumer  price 
index  rose  more  than  12  percent,  I 
wonder  how  many  Americans  find  the 
administration's  projection  credible. 
Again.  Mr.  Kaufman's  prognosis  is  so- 
bering. Assuming  enactment  of  Mr. 
Reagan's  budget.  Mr.  Kaufman  stiU 
believes  Inflation  will  remsln  above  10 
percent  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
probably  higher  in  1982.  Perhaps  even 
more  striking  was  the  discovery  in 
Wednesday's  Washington  Post  that 
John  Kenneth  Oalbraith  and  Arthur 
Bums«-two  economists  who  are  usual- 
ly poles  apart— seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment that  the  President's  economic  as- 
sumptions, embodying  the  expected 
supply-side  effects,  are  rather  dubious. 
Once  again,  then,  the  House  commit- 
tee's assumption  of  10  percent  infla- 
Uan  in  1982  seems  much  closer  to  the 
truth. 

No  one  should  doubt  that  unrealistic 
econoniic  assumptions  can  have  a  dev- 
astating impact.  I  would  remind  all  of 
us  that  less  than  1  year  ago  President 
Carter  and  our  Congressional  Budget 
Committees  worked  diligently  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  and  my  col- 
leagues sincerely  believed  that  we 
were  approving  a  balanced  budget 
when  we  voted  last  spring. 

Tet.  though  the  intentions  behind 
the  budget  were  good,  the  economic 
assumptions  were  not.  The  result  is 
that  the  real  deficit  hi  that  same 
budget  has  now  reached  $50  billion 
before  the  fiscal  year  has  even  expired 
and  the  American  people  have  grown 
stm  more  disiUusi<med  with  our  ability 
to  exert  controL  If  the  President's 
budget  for  the  coming  year  starts  out 
with  a  $450  mlllimi  to  $50  billion  defi- 
cit and  his  assumptions  are  even  less 
plausible  than  last  year's,  then  one 
can  easily  imagine  the  fiscal  disaster 


that  may  confront  us  before  that  year 
is  over. 

These  three  factors— the  deficit,  the 
tax  cuts,  and  the  economic  assump- 
tions—seem to  me  the  most  important 
points  of  distinction  between  the 
House  committee's  budget  and  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President. 

But.  there  la  one  further  criterion  on 
which  a  budget  should  be  Judged. 
Within  the  levels  of  outlays,  revenues, 
and  budget  authority  which  a  budget 
resolution  sets,  there  is  still  the  ques- 
tion of  how  Federal  spending  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  functions 
of  Government.  In  this  regard,  I  be- 
lieve the  test  of  a  decent  budget  is 
fairly  simple.  A  budget  deserves  sup- 
port if  first,  it  contains  significant 
measiues  related  to  the  improvement 
of  productivity,  and  second,  it  is  com- 
mitted to  improving  the  economic  op- 
portimity  for  all  Americans. 

Although  the  House  committee's 
budget  provides  for  nearly  the  same 
level  of  Federal  spending  as  the 
Reagan  budget,  and  although  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  President's  specif- 
ic budget  cuts  were  accepted  by  the 
committee,  yet  there  are  significant 
differences  in  the  distribution  of  the 
remaining  budget  reductions  which  I 
believe  make  the  House  committee's 
budget  even  more  compassionate  and 
more  supportive  of  economic  recovery. 

In  the  area  of  productivity  and  revi- 
talisation,  for  example,  the  House 
committee  does  not  follow  the  Reagan 
budget  in  vitiating  nearly  every  eco- 
nomic development  program  In  exist- 
ence. Rather,  the  urban  development 
action  grants  (UDAG)  are  preserved  as 
a  separate  program  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  is  res- 
cued from  extinction,  with  nearly  half 
of  its  funds  restored.  Both  of  these 
programs  have  brought  private  sector 
investment  and  thousands  of  new  Jobs 
into  economically  distressed  areas 
around  the  coimtry,  including  the 
Southern  Tier  of  New  York. 

Another  area  of  the  budget  which  is 
crucial  to  our  national  economic  recov- 
ery is  energy  development.  Here,  the 
Reagan  budget  Ignores  all  of  the  hard- 
won  bipartisan  achievements  of  the 
last  4  years  which  have  given  this 
country,  for  the  first  time,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy.  The  Reagan  budget  essentially 
guts  the  synthetic  fuels  program, 
eliminates  the  solar  energy  conserva- 
tion bank,  seriously  reduces  funds  for 
low-income  weatherization  and  other 
energy  conservation  efforts,  and  sub- 
stantially cuts  back  development  of  a 
whole  range  of  alternative,  renewable 
resources. 

Each  of  the  programs  is  essential  if 
America  is  indeed  to  regain  a  position 
of  energy  independence  by  the  end  of 
this  century.  The  House  committee's 
budget,  recognizing  the  essential 
nature  of  this  goal,  restores  nearly 
$500  million  to  these  programs.  At  the 


same  time,  their  proposal  reduces  the 
administration's  substantial  increases 
in  nuclear  development. 

One  crucial  area  of  the  budget  both 
contributes  to  improved  productivity 
and  enhances  individuals'  own  eco- 
nomic opportunity.  I  am  speaking  of 
aid  to  education. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Oifh 
ital  formation  and  investment  in  the 
context  of  productivity  improvement 
These  factors  are  important,  but  they 
do  not  stand  alone.  I  very  much  fear, 
based  on  his  budget,  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  understand  the  human 
factor  in  productivity,  which  is  Just  as 
Important  and  in  which  education 
plays  a  key  role. 

Our  increasingly  service-oriented 
and  technologically  advanced  economy 
depends  upon  a  well-trained  work 
force.  The  demand  for  better-educated 
manpower,  however,  arises  at  the  very 
time  that  the  success  of  our  education- 
al system  Is  being  called  into  question. 
The  dream  of  a  college  education 
seems  to  be  receding  beyond  the  bar- 
riers of  prohibitive  cost  for  many 
young  Americans.  Meanwhile,  our 
high  schools  appear  to  be  discharging 
a  growing  number  of  ill-prepared 
youth  who  are  not  only  imemployed 
but  unemployable. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Reagan 
budget  proposes  particularly  serious 
cuts  in  the  area  of  education— roughly 
25  percent  reductions  in  most  major 
programs.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
committee  has  been  unable  to  fully 
reject  these  cuts  but  it  has  succeeded 
in  restoring  significant  fimding  in 
some  places.  For  example,  $600  million 
has  been  restored  to  student  loans  and 
grants  which  will  make  the  difference 
in  many  moderate-income  students' 
ability  to  enter  college.  Additionally, 
$450  million  is  restored  for  training 
and  employment  programs  for  severe- 
ly disadvantaged  youth.  Funds  are 
also  added  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  important  research 
and  science  education  programs.  And 
significant  funding  is  restored  to  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
program  to  support  compensatory 
reading  and  math  instruction  for 
those  who  need  help  with  basic  skills. 
Surely  these  changes  in  the  Reagan 
budget  are  welcome;  now  is  not  the 
time  to  diminish  our  investment  in 
America's  future. 

There  are  other  programs  to  which 
the  House  committee  has  restored 
small  amounts  which  do  not  contrib- 
ute directly  to  economic  opportunity 
but  help  preserve  a  decent  living  for 
those  in  need— such  as  low-income 
energy  assistance  to  help  those,  par- 
ticularly our  elderly,  who  are  hit  by 
sharply  rising  fuel  bills  and  hot 
lunches  for  schoolchildren.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  sought  to  blunt  the 
strongly  antiwoman  bias  in  the  budget 
cuts  by  restoring  money  for  day  care 
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servioes.  wot^  incentives  for  mothers 
receiving  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  (APDC)  and  nutrition 
programs  for  young  mothers  and  in- 
fants. 

There  is  a  final  area  of  the  House 
committee's  budget  which  has  invited 
attack  out  of  all  proporti<»i  to  its  sig- 
nificance. The  Hoi^  committee  has 
recommended  a  reduction  from  the 
President's  budget  of  $6.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $4.4  billion  in 
outlays  for  national  defense.  There 
are  those  who  would  charge  that  this 
proportionately  minuscule  cut  makes 
the  House  committee's  budget  weak 
on  defense.  In  the  context  of  a  1982 
defense  budget  of  roughly  $200  billion, 
such  accusations  are  utterly  hollow. 

The  House  budget  resolution  calls 
for  an  increase  in  real  doUats  for  de- 
fense of  more  than  10  percent  in 
budget  authority  and  6  percent  in  im- 
mediate spending  in  the  coming  year. 
This  $30  billion  increase  is  the  largest 
.  peacetime  rise  in  military  spending  in 
U.S.  history.  In  Just  2  years,  from 
fiscal  year  1980.  the  recommended 
budget  authority  for  defense  wiU  have 
risen  more  than  50  percent. 

On  the  whole.  I  would  agree  that 
over  the  past  decade  we  have  allowed 
our  defense  development  to  lag  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued  the  larg- 
est defense  buildup  In  history. 

But.  I  believe  that  we  should  re- 
spond to  this  situation  with  a  sus- 
tained and  rational  program  to 
strengthen  our  military  capability. 
The  enormous  surge  in  military  spend- 
ing under  President  Reagan's  budget 
strikes  me.  instead,  as  a  reddess  incli- 
nation to  throw  money  at  a  problem. 

An  excessive  and  hasty  growth  in 
military  spending  poses  two  serious 
threats:  one  economic  and  the  other 
structural.  They  are  closely  related.  In 
the  first  place,  military  procuronent  is 
a  particularly  inflationary  form  of 
Government  mending.  The  Reagan 
defense  budget  calls  for  an  <mm»rftf4^ 
increase  of  33  percent  in  military  pro- 
curement and  it  is  doubtful  that  our 
econ(Hny  can  accept  this  level  of  in- 
crease without  a  serious  shodi. 

In  a  compelling  article.  ecfUKunist 
Lester  Thurow  recently  outlined  the 
danger  in  stark  terms.  After  noting 
that  the  increase  in  military  qiending 
imder  the  President's  projections  for 
the  next  5  years  is  three  times  as  large 
as  the  increase  America  expoienoed 
diulng  the  Vietnam  war.  Thurow  ob- 
serves: 

President  Johnson's  refusal  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  legitimstely 
remembered  aa  one  of  the  key  facton  lead- 
ing US  into  our  current  economic  mem.  Com- 
pleting  the  parallel,  "nuirav  mnrlnilrs. 
"President  Reagan  wants  both  drsmatle  tax 
cuts  to  enooorage  investment  and  an  even 
more  extensive  mlUtary  buildup.  But  be 
camiot  have  both  vitbont  wrecUng  the 
economy  further  unlesi  Ite  is  wffling  to  rslse 
taxes  dmmstlrslly  on  private  consumption. 
He  has  duMen  not  to  do  so. 


n«nkly.  we  should  not  need  even 
these  chilling  forecasts  f  rcHn  the  aca- 
demic community  to  make  us  wary  of 
huge  increases  in  defense  spending. 
We  need  only  look  to  the  example  of 
our  allies.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  an 
accident  that  countries  such  as  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  whose  records  in 
combating  inflation  are  putting  our 
economy  to  shame,  are  qjending  far 
smaller  portions  of  their  budgets  on 
defense.  West  Germany,  for  example, 
has  not  even  met  its  NATO  pledge  for 
a  3  percent  increase  and  Japan  actual- 
ly reduced  its  defense  expenditures 
last  year  by  over  $1  billion.  By  the 
same  token,  some  of  those  coimties 
which  are  tied  to  a  stronger  defense 
posture  such  as  Israel  and  Great  Brit- 
ain continue  to  have  serious  inflation 
problems. 

The  second  threat  from  a  sudden 
surge  in  defense  spending  is  that  it 
will  probably  cause  serious  dislocation 
in  our  domestic  industries.  There  is  a 
serious  doubt  today  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  has  the  industrial  base 
which  could  sustain  a  prolonged  mili- 
tary conflict.  That,  in  itself,  is  another 
argument  for  focusing  more  of  our  de- 
fense efforts  on  conventional  prepar- 
edness Instead  of  endless  roimds  of 
more  sophisticated  and  expensive  nu- 
clear hardware  such  as  the  BCX  mis- 
sile. But.  if  we  are  indeed  unready  to 
respond  to  a  sudden  increase  in  mili- 
tary procurement  and  production,  the 
Reagan  budget  may  not  at  all  be  in 
our  best  national  interests.  In  a  pro- 
vocative new  book  on  this  subject  enti- 
tled "The  Defense  Industry."  former 
D^uty  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Jacques  Gansler  explores  the  conse- 
quences of  sudden  booms  in  military 
spending. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  specific  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  the  defense  industry 
In  order  to  see  wliat  the  ec«»omle  effects  of 
such  increased  expenditures  are  likely  to  be 
...  [in  the  late  1970'8  for  example]  defense 
production  competed  with  commercial  air- 
craft production  for  enslneeis.  skilled  labor- 
ets.  the  use  of  certain  production  machinery 
and  many  critical  parts  ...  it  was  lii^ly 
likdy  that  greatly  Increased  dtf enae  functe, 
■pent  on  the  present  products  with  tlie 
present  oontractora.  would  not  yield  signifi- 
cantly more  military  equipment  but  would 
only  raise  the  prices.  The  Impact  would  be 
Inflationary  with  little  benefit  either  in 
terma  of  employment  or  w*<«w^i  aecurity. 

It  would  seem.  then,  that  our  best 
national  interests  would  be  served  by  a 
steady,  but  less  radical  increase  in  mil- 
itary spending  coupled  with  a  more  co- 
ordinated policy  of  revitalizing  key  in- 
dustrial suppliers  and  expanding  the 
sum>ly  of  skilled  manpower.  In  this 
regard.  I  believe  the  relatively  small 
decrease  in  the  Reaffsn  military 
budget  contained  in  the  House  com- 
mittee budget  is  fully  defensible  and  I 
continue  to  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  economic  inuiact  of  even  the 
ccHumlttee  leveL 

There  are.  then,  several  points  of  im- 
portant difference  in  the  spending  pri- 
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orities  of  the  House  committee  and 
Reagan  budgets.  But  the  similarities 
are  far  greater  than  the  differences. 
The  President  is  not  Justified  in  claim- 
ing, as  he  did  the  other  night,  that 
passage  of  the  House  committee's 
budget  would  constitute  a  continu- 
ation of  past  policy.  No  budget  which 
makes  $30  billion  in  spending  reduc- 
tions from  a  ciurent  servioes  budget, 
provides  for  almost  a  $40  billion  tax 
cut  and  approves  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  defense  si>en(Ung,  can  l)e 
called  a  continuation  of  business  as 
usuaL 

The  President  is  obviously  enthiKi- 
astic  about  his  program,  but  in  his  in- 
sistence thus  far  that  Congress  pass 
his  entire  package  without  any  modifi- 
cations he  is  demanding  a  blank  check 
which  no  President  has  ever  been 
given.  I  would  remind  the  President 
that  even  Franklin  Roosevelt,  at  the 
height  of  an  economic  crisis  that  was 
surely  more  serious  than  today's  and 
worldng  with  a  Ctmgress  controlled  by 
his  own  party,  recognized  the  need  to 
be  flexible,  to  compromise  and  to 
acc^t  refinements  in  policy. 

I  do  not  look  upon  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  resolution  as  a  partisan 
response  to  the  President,  nor  do  I  feel 
my  support  of  that  budget  is  motivat- 
ed by  partisan  instinct.  I  share  the 
President's  desire  for  a  fresh  start  and 
I  want  to  give  him  the  chance.  But  I 
also  believe  the  Congress  has  the  obli- 
gation to  insure  that  the  program  we 
are  emljaridng  on  is  not  a  false  start 
instead  of  a  fresh  one.  The  stakes  are 
too  important  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  partisanship  and  I  am  wiU- 
ing— as  I  hope  my  coll««ues  are— to 
work  toward  a  realistic  and  positive 
budgetary  plan  regardless  of  its  rami- 
fications for  my  political  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LnHDDnc)  very  much  for  his  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentlonan  from  New  Yoric  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

As  I  take  this  floor  today.  I  remem- 
ber the  day  that  President  Reagan, 
who  was  then  candidate  Reagan,  came 
into  the  South  Bronx,  and  he  said  to  a 
number  of  young  pecnde.  "Look,  there 
is  very  little  I  can  do  for  you  unless 
you  elect  me."  Mr.  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed. To  the  people  of  the  South  Korax. 
I  could  have  told  you  before,  and  I  will 
tell  you  now.  he  had  <mly  one  taitoi- 
Uon  and  that  intention  was  to  cut 
back  on  the  poor.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  he  came  into  the 
South  Bronx  because  President  Carter 
had  been  tben  before. 

Government  continues  to  function, 
and  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  It  is  like 
a  cycle.  But  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  about  what  this  administratimi 
is  doing  to  the  poor.  To  those  people 
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who  wni  Tote  to  take  vrnvr  from  the 
poor.  aO  I  can  ny  to  you  is  the  foHov- 
Inc.  that  MOMday  the  pendulum  wUl 
■vtac  and  I  juit  hope  that  none  of 
yvat  diOdren  ever  find  themeelvee  in 
a  poaitlBP  of  poverty  where  it  !■  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  maintain  themaelyee 
and  they  have  to  go  to  mnebody.  be- 
cause that  It  what  is  taUnc  place  in 
many  areas  of  our  country  today. 
There  is  no  qiiestion  that  this  budget 
cut  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
effect 

All  I  can  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  that  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  while  his  budget  as 
wen  cuts,  and  the  cuts  are  going  to  be 
significant  in  either  event,  at  least  our 
Oonmlttee  on  the  Budget  has  shown 
humaneness,  has  shown  the  ability  to 
understand  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reali- 
ties confronting  Congress  today.  First, 
the  President's  budget  cuts  are 
coming.  Secmd.  they  are  grossly 
unfair  to  the  poor  in  our  cities. 

Ttut  President  has  strong  support  to 
address  the  financial  Imbalance  exist- 
ing in  the  Federal  budget  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  quarrel  with  his  goal. 
However,  there  are  many  other  areas 
far  more  suited  to  cuts  than  the  ones 
Mr.  Reagan  has  proposed.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  pnqMsed  cuts  in  budget 
authority  will  fall  on  the  poor  and 
working  poor. 

Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
govemmoits  wlU  be  cut  significantly 
from  over  $54  billion  in  1981  to  f47  bU- 
lloo  in  1962.  While  these  numliers  may 
seem  large,  the  Job  of  Improving  the 
living  environment  of  the  inner  city  is 
far  from  complete  and  a  reduction  of 
14  percent  can  not  help. 

New  York  City  stands  to  lose  mil- 
Ikms  of  dollars  in  Federal  aid  next 
year.  No  less  than  $110  million  will  be 
cut  frtun  the  city's  food  stamp  pro- 
gram affecting  stxne  1.2  million  resi- 
dents. Over  $50  million  wiU  be  cut 
from  the  city's  share  of  medicaid  f imd- 
ing  causing  undue  harm  to  our  elderly 
health  care  system.  Additionally. 
11.500  CETA  Jobs.  1.300  of  them  in  the 
South  Bronx.  wiU  be  lost  sending 
shock  waves  throughout  the  local 
economy  and  e^edally  hampering  the 
survival  and  stability  of  many  small 
businesses  and  their  employees. 

The  President  goes  on  to  reduce 
housing  subsidies  and  to  propose  an 
increase  in  the  share  many  will  have 
to  pay  for  their  rent.  Additionally. 
over  $120  million  wiU  be  lost  in  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  our  overburdened 
transit  system.  Better  than  $140  mil- 
Uon  win  be  cut  in  legal  and  social  serv- 
ices also. 

Within  the  South  Bronx,  aivroxi- 
mately  $075,000  in  rehabilitation  as- 
slstance  for  1-  to  4-famlly  hcnnes  will 
immediately  be  lost  and  over  $2  mll- 
Uoo  over  the  next  2  years.  The  Toung 
Adult  OcMiservatlon  Corps  wiU  also  be 
wiped  out. 


Though  difficult  to  quantify,  the 
impact  on  human  services  and  health 
care  in  the  South  Bronx  wlU  be  dras- 
tic. Over  000  community  organisa- 
tions—people helping  themselves  and 
their  neighbors— WiU  be  confronted 
with  service  cuts. 

These  cuts  will  severely  Impact  on 
the  city  at  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  continue  or  expand 
tax  breaks  for  the  higher  income 
groups  and  for  the  energy  business  in- 
dudtaig  big  olL 

The  President  believes  that  such 
cuts  wlU  cure  inflation  and  hence  aid 
everyone.  I  hope  that  he  is  right  but  I 
fail  to  see  his  logic  as  he  doubles  the 
mega-billion  dollar  defense  budget 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  President 
is  not  cutting  the  budget.  Rather  he  is 
merely  shifting  money  from  the  poor 
and  urban  areas  to  the  military  estab- 
lishment. With  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
dences  existing  in  the  Pentagon,  this 
trend  is  deeply  disturbing.  However, 
the  President  is  going  much  further. 
In  fact,  25  years  of  hard  won  social 
legislation  is  being  wiped  out  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen. 

There  are  other  more  fair  ways  to 
get  costs  under  control  without  hurt- 
ing, indeed  almost  destroying  the 
living  conditions  of  so  many  urban 
Americans.  This  is  the  Federal  spend- 
ing goal  we  should  seek.  It  is  the 
reason  I  support  the  Democratic  Party 
alternative  budget  sponsored  by 
Chairman  Ju  Jons. 

Mr.  REGULA.  lii.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Napixe). 

lix.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  bi- 
partisan substitute  to  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  approved  budget 
resolution.  The  bipartisan  substitute 
has  incorporated  various  provisions  de- 
signed to  improve  our  position  of  mili- 
tary strength  while  maiTitjtiTiinif  bene- 
fits for  those  poor  and  needy  in  our 
country. 

According  to  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, defense  spending  will  be  targeted 
at  $162.1  billion  for  1981  and  at  $188.8 
billion  for  1982.  The  proposal  will 
allow  for  an  increase  in  spending  of  an 
average  of  7  percent  per  year  over  the 
next  5  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  strengthen  our  military  capabilities 
in  order  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  bi- 
partisan substitute  proposal  wlU  help 
us  to  do  this.  Increased  funding  will 
strengthen  our  strategic  forces,  im- 
prove America's  military  readiness, 
and  accelerate  the  modernization  of 
U.S.  combat  forces. 

Our  abiUty  to  deploy  forces  in 
remote  areas,  such  as  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  strategic  Persian  Gulf, 
will  be  improved  by  increases  in  naval 
surface  forces.  Special  equipment  wlU 
be  acquired  to  enable  combat  forces  to 
operate  in  hostUe  environments,  such 
as  desert  warfare.  The  modernization 


of  our  conventional  forces  will  be  ac- 
celerated by  a  more  rapid  procuranent 
of  new  equipment,  including  tanks, 
helicopters,  naval  aircraft  and  mis- 
sUes.  The  combat  readiness  of  VS. 
Forces  wiU  be  improved  by  providing 
funds  for  additional  spare  parts 
needed  to  sustain  higher  operating 
rates  and  to  fill  war  reserves  require- 
ments. Provisions  for  higher  military 
pay  rates  will  also  conMbute  to  readi- 
ness by  attracting  and  retaining 
akiUed  military  manpower.  We  need 
these  improvonents  so  that  our 
strength  and  capabilities  wiU  not  be 
suspect  and  so  military  equilibrium  on 
a  global  scale  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  improvements  in 
our  military  capabilities  and  defense 
forces  are  not  intended  to  comeat  the 
expense  of  the  poor  and  helpless  in 
this  country.  Precautions  will  be  taken 
to  insiu«  that  the  necessities  of  life 
will  t>e  provided.  The  bipartisan  pro- 
posal has  allowed  for  spending  targets 
of  $239.3  billion  in  1981  and  $263.9  bil- 
lion in  1982  for  social  programs.  The 
proposal  is  committed  to  protecting 
basic  retirement,  health,  and  income 
assistance  requirements.  Social  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly,  including  social  se- 
curity wlU  be  preserved  in  full.  In 
keeping  with  promises  made  in  the 
past,  23  million  retired  social  security 
recipients  will  continue  to  receive 
l>enefit  increases  each  year.  Federal 
outlays  for  the  medicaid  program  will 
be  limited  to  $16.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  will  rise  only  5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Federal  bloclc 
grants  for  medicaid  expenditures  will 
not  prevent  those  in  poverty  from  re- 
ceiving medical  assistance,  but  rather, 
the  block  grants  will  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  Federal  administra- 
tive overhead.  The  proposal  will  not 
end  income  assistance  to  individuals 
who  must  rely  on  public  assistance  to 
meet  their  basic  needs.  It  is  designed 
to  improve  these  programs,  maUng 
them  more  effective  and  efficient. 
Changes  in  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  wlU  save  $671  million 
in  1982.  Many  social  programs  will 
continue  to  operate  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  do,  providing  assistance  to 
millions  of  needy  families.  The  propos- 
als will  not  be  instituted  to  hinder  the 
poor,  but  rather  to  bring  expenditures 
imder  control  and  to  allow  programs 
to  fulfill  their  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Gramm- 
Latta  bipartisan  substitute  proposal 
because  it  provides  an  opportunity  to 
correct  many  of  the  problems  which 
we  are  now  facing  in  our  country.  It 
will  aUow  us  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  people  as  well  as  for  our 
common  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  my  com- 
ments I  wouJd  like  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  telegram  from 
the  Greater  Florence  Chambier  of 
Commerce  concerning  President  Rea- 
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gan's  economic  program  be  included  In 
the  RacoBD  at  the  conduakm  of  my  re- 
marks: 


,ac.. 

April  30.  lUL 
Representative  Jomi  NAnsa. 
Waahirmton.  D.C.: 

The  Oreater  Florence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors  In  a  called  raeet- 
inc  on  April  M,  1981  approved  the  foUowing 
statonent.  reeognising  that  the  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States  is  very  serious 
and  that  President  Reagan's  ■«"«"»"*«•  pro- 
gram would  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole, 
we  the  members  of  the  Oreater  Florence 
Cliamber  of  Commerce  sujvort  the  Presl- 
dent'B  procram  and  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  vote  in  favor  of  its  paante.  Fur- 
ther we  feel  these  proposals  offer  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  expoiditures  and  reduc- 
tions in  buslneas  and  individual  Income  tax 
rates  at  a  time  when  they  are  sorely  needed. 
America's  declining  productivity  is  diiecUy 
attributable  to  govemmrats  growing  share 
of  our  Nation's  resources  wlildi  deprives 
private  citizens  and  businesses  of  the  capital 
they  need  for  investment  and  to  a  rislnc  tax 
burden  which  may  dlsoourage  many  people 
from  woriLin«.  It  Is  clear  his  propoaed  cuts 
are  directed  at  paring  down  Inflation.  We 
feel  the  President's  program  v^ien  enacted 
will  chart  a  new  course  that  would  alter- 
nately restore  the  confidence  of  Americans 
in  themselves,  their  Oovemments  and  their 
coimtry. 

THZ  GRZATBt  FLOISBCB 

CHAMBZR  or  COMMBICB. 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
subcommittee  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair  must  consider  housing  and  com- 
munity development  issues.  We  have 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  question 
of  how  this  country  is  going  to  provide 
the  affordable  housing  our  citizens 
need;  we  have  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  immensely  difficult  and  coax- 
plex  issues  of  community  develop- 
ment. All  of  these  are  enmeshed  in  the 
budget  issiuss  before  us  today. 

The  Latta-Oramm  substitute  is  bad 
news. 

The  Latta-Gramm  substitute  is  bad 
news  for  evnyone  who  hopes  to  build 
or  buy  a  home. 

It  is  bad  news  for  those  people  who 
need  some  form  of  assistance  in  order 
to  get  into  decent  housing. 

And  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute  is 
bad  news  for  every  local  public  official 
who  needs  Federal  help  in  order  to 
provide  basic  community  services. 

No  one  really  knows  what  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  Latta- 
Oramm  substitute  are,  but  we  have  to 
assume  that  they  are  essoitiaJly  the 
administration  assumptions,  since  I  do 
not  believe  my  good  friend  would 
depart  far  from  the  goqiel  of  his 
party.  That  gospel  says  too  much 
credit  is  going  into  housing,  and 
indeed  the  Latta  resolution  would  em- 
brace that  idea  by  reducing  FHA 
credit  ceilings.  Moreover,  that  goq>el 
says  that  you  have  to  employ  super- 
tight  money  in  order  to  offset  the  in- 
flationary fires  of  the  buflt-ln  3-year 
tax  cut  program.  Tight  mooey  means 
no  money  for  housing;  It  means  a  diffi- 


cult to  Impossible  climate  for  writing 
long-term  fixed  rate  mortgages,  which 
are  the  life  and  blood  of  our  housing 
Industry.  Taken  together,  the  Latta- 
Gramm  resolution's  antihouidng  credit 
bias  and  tight  money  policy  assump- 
tion simply  means  that  we  cannot 
hope  to  produce  anjrthlng  like  the 
amount  of  housing  this  country  re- 
quires. 

The  result  of  too  little  housing  pro- 
duction will  be  a  continued  inflation  of 
housing  prices,  because  too  many 
buyers  are  already  chasing  too  few 
homes.  It  wlU  mean  a  continued  drop 
in  the  availability  of  rental  housing, 
and  a  continued  ratcheting  of  rental 
rates.  These  are  the  makings  of  a 
housing  crisis,  and  the  symptoms  are 
already  advanced. 

Mr.  Stockman,  oiu-  former  colleague, 
said  in  his  famous  manifesto  that 
nothing  special  should  be  done  for 
housing,  or  for  other  afflicted  indus- 
tries. But  the  administration  has  em- 
braced special  treatment  for  the  auto 
industry.  The  housing  industry  is  no 
less  afflicted,  and  deserves  no  less 
help.  The  housing  crisis  is  already 
upon  us— we  see  it  in  bankruptcies 
among  builders,  in  record  low  rental 
vacancy  rates,  in  terribly  depressed 
construction  starts,  in  record  high 
mortgage  interest  rates,  in  the  distress 
of  savings  institutions,  in  rocketing 
real  estate  crises,  and  in  every  other 
measure  including  unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry.  Tet  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute  would  not 
only  do  nothing  to  end  that  crisis,  it 
would  extend  it— for  it  buys  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  already  too 
much  credit  in  housing,  though  the 
cranplete  range  of  statistical  data  sajrs 
otherwise. 

AU  of  this  means  t>ad  news  for 
people  who  want  to  buy  a  home. 
There  will  not  be  enough  homes  to 
satisfy  demands,  credit  for  them  will 
be  tight,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
rapid  inflation  in  housing  costs— and 
this  at  a  time  when  already  only  6  out 
of  100  Americans  can  afford  to  buy  a 
median-priced  new  home. 

The  news  of  the  Ijitta-Gramm  sub- 
stitute is  bad  for  people  who  need  as- 
sisted housing,  too. 

Nobody  Imows  how  the  Latta- 
Gramm  numbers  were  conjured  up. 
but  if  we  look  at  their  effects,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  cut  off  300.000 
subsidized  housing  starts  in  the  next  3 
years.  This  wotild  have  several  dis- 
astrous results. 

For  one  thing,  builders  would  get 
less  help  than  they  are  today.  As  I 
q;>eak.  about  36  percent  of  all  housing 
starts  are  subsidized.  That  tells  us  Just 
how  tough  life  is  for  builders;  they  are 
staying  aUve  on  subsidized  construc- 
tion. Latta-Gramm  would  saw  off  a 
good  part  of  their  survival  ladder. 

Each  housing  unit  that  does  not  get 
built  translates  into  an  American 
family  that  Is  not  able  to  find  a  decent 


home  at  an  affordable  price.  Right 
now,  only  one-fifth  of  those  eligible 
for  assisted  housing  are  able  to  find  a 
subsidized  hcmie  to  live  Iil  The  pres- 
sures are  greatest  on  those  with  the 
greatest  need.  In  places,  the  waiting 
list  for  public  hou^ng  wiU  ke^  appli- 
cants waiting  for  8  years. 

The  Latta-Gramm  substitute  would 
not  only  do  less  for  subsidized  housing 
production,  it  would  lead  to  the  seri- 
ous deteriorati(m  of  existing  public 
housing.  The  value  of  our  public  hous- 
ing stock  is  $60  billion,  but  the  Latta- 
Gramm  substitute  would  undermine 
efforts  to  keep  that  investment  sotmd. 
Why?  The  reason  is  simple.  Every 
building  has  to  receive  modemizatlim 
from  time  to  time— whether  it  is  pri- 
vately owned,  publicly  owned,  com- 
mercial or  residentiaL  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
public  housing  modernization  program 
and  thereby  thwart  efforts  to  preserve 
housing  assets  that  we  have  painfully 
buUt  up  and  which  we  must  keep  in 
useful  condition  unless  we  are  willing 
to  see  r^id  deterioration  in  places 
that  already  are  in  deqierate  straits. 

No  matter  what  price  range  of  hous- 
ing you  consider,  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute  solves  no  problems;  it  only 
compounds  problems  we  already  have, 
and  creates  new  ones  that  we  have 
been  able  to  avoid  thus  far. 

The  LattarGramm  substitute  is  also 
bad  news  for  communities  that  are 
trying  to  cope  with  basic  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  essential  serv- 
ices. 

Community  development  programs, 
under  the  Latta  language,  would 
suffer  cuts  of  about  30  percent  over 
the  next  3  years.  There  is  not  a  dty  in 
this  country  that  wiU  be  able  to  pro- 
duce the  revenues  needed  to  offset 
that  kind  of  reduction  in  Federal  help. 
It  means  less  drainage,  it  means  fewer 
street  repairs,  it  means  less  slum  clear- 
ance and  redeveloimient.  it  means  less 
housing  rehabilitation.  It  means  less 
economic  developmoit.  it  means  less 
investment  in  energy  ccmservation. 
For  communities  that  have  precious 
little  to  begin  with,  the  losses  wfll  be 
greatest  of  alL  These  are  the  same 
communities  that  will  have  the  least 
resources  with  which  to  make  up  the 
losses  in  community  develoi«nent  ef- 
forts. 

I  know  that  my  friend  frcMn  Ohio  is 
an  amiable  man.  and  that  he  would 
not  deliberately  harm  anytme.  But  I 
say  to  my  friend,  and  to  the  House, 
that  his  budget  language  would  not 
only  do  great  harm  in  the  next  12 
months,  it  would  lode  us  into  a  3-year 
program  that  would  compound  the 
damage  each  year.  This  Imig-tam 
commitment  is  based  on  t^vmernnie.  t»- 
sumptions  about  which  there  Is  great 
delate,  and  the  validity  of  which  thoe 
exists  no  proof.  It  Is  a  risky  thing. 
When  the  sacrifices  called  tar  are 
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tnmalalad  Into  human  temu.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  reaaooahle  ot  aooept- 


A  vote  for  the  LattaOranua  subetl- 
tute  la  a  vote  acalnat  adequate  houa- 
Int,  In  any  priee  range.  It  la  a  vote 
acalnat  adequate  oonimunlty  develop- 
ment. In  any  dty.  large  or  imall.  but 
wpecilally  In  any  community  that  ia  al- 
ready in  rlWiiaii  A  vote  for  the  lAtta- 
Oramm  aubaUtute  la  a  vote  to  abandon 
bailc  programa  and  polldea  that  have 
evolved  through  long  and  painful 
debate.  poUdea  that  both  partiea  have 
long  aaeepted  and  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  thoughtful  people  in  houslns 
and  development  efforts  agree  are 
right,  workable,  and  needed.  This  maa- 
alve  abandonment  of  basic  i»t)grams 
would  be  undertaken  In  the  name  of  a 
slender  and  ephemeral  hope,  but  even 
the  hope  Is  masked  by  the  knowledge 
that  thla  plan,  the  Latta-Oramm  plan, 
envisions  never  building  the  kind  of 
housing  we  must  have,  never  redevel- 
oping cotnmunltles  that  need  redevel- 
opment, and  never  meeting  the  basic 
need  for  housing,  for  any  dtiaen  who 
happens  to  be  poor  or  forced  to  live  on 
a  llmitad  Income.  That  does  not  sound 
like  the  American  dream  to  me.  It 
sounds  like  a  return  to  a  dismal  past 
That  la  the  worst  news  of  aU.« 
•  lira.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  great  pride  and  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC) 
budget  alternative  Introduced  by  my 
dear  colleague.  Mr.  FAUimoT.  On 
March  18  of  this  year,  the  CBC  re- 
sponded to  President  Reagan's  chal- 
lenge to  "come  up  with  an  alternative 
to  his  budget  proposals."  Subsequent 
to  that  date,  the  CBC  has  made  read- 
Justmente  in  its  budget  which.  I  be- 
lieve, make  it  even  more  attractive  and 
acceptable. 

The  CBC  budget  shares  many  of  the 
same  goals  which  President  Reagan 
haa  enumerated.  It  accepts  the  need 
for  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  growth 
of  Federal  Government  spending,  it 
acoepte  the  need  for  a  revision  in  the 
current  capital  coat  recovery— that  is, 
deiwedatkm— provlaions.  it  accepts  the 
need  for  real  growth  after  inflation  in 
the  defense  budget  so  that  our  defense 
capahmtles  can  be  upgraded,  it  accepts 
the  need  for  revlsl<H]8  in  the  Tax  Code 
to  imyvtde  relief  to  the  dtbsens  of  the 
United  Stetea.  and  the  revised  CBC 
budget  actually  calls  for  a  surplus:  yes. 
that  Is  ecMreet.  a  surplus  of  $7.85  bU- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  one  thing 
we  do  not  accept  is  the  apparent  view 
of  the  administration  that  the  people 
have  to  right  to  expect  any  help  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  That  Is  why 
the  CBC  has  developed  this  budget  al- 
ternative that  can  be  flscally  sound,  as 
well  aa  mmpasskwate  to  people. 

Our  budget  takea  a  far  more  oompre- 
henatve  look  at  what  is  needed  for  the 
economlr  revltaliaation  of  our  country. 
It  restores  more  than  $12  billion  in 


budget  authority.  In  1982.  to  vital  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  social  serv- 
Icea.  and  It  does  not  consolidate  the 
categorical  grant  programs  which  we. 
here  in  Congress,  have  felt  necessary 
to  establlah  in  order  to  attack  long- 
standing social  and  economic  ills.  Can 
we  honestly  expect  to  increase  our  in- 
dustrial output  If  we  do  not  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  trained  personnel? 
Can  we  really  expect  the  working  poor 
to  continue  to  work,  taking  second  and 
third  Jobs,  Just  to  reach  the  point  they 
were  before  social  services  were  cut? 

Do  the  automobile  and  other  sag- 
ging, primary  industries  upon  which 
our  entire  country  depends,  really 
need  a  10-6-3  depreciation  schedule 
which,  because  of  an  insuffldent  tax 
liability,  due  to  huge  losses,  they 
cannot  even  use? 

Do  the  affluent  in  this  country 
really  deserve  a  huge,  disproportion- 
ate, aftertax  savings  when  the  middle 
class  will  actually  suffer  higher  tax- 
payments? 

I  say  the  answer  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions is  no  and  that  is  why  I  reject  the 
Gramm-Latta  and  other  budget  pro- 
posals in  favor  of  that  offered  by  the 
CBC. 

The  CBC  budget  restores  cuts  made 
in  such  desperately  needed  programs 
as:  The  food  stamp  program,  the 
school  limch  program,  child  nutrition 
program.  CETA  Jobs,  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Community 
Services  Administration,  and  Legal 
Services  program. 

It  recognises  the  priority  of  continu- 
ing and  upgrading  our  country's  com- 
mitment to  mass  transportation. 

It  accepts  the  need  to  create  addi- 
tional incentives  for  the  construction 
of  new  housing  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  housing  stock. 

It  also  offers  the  opportunity  to  re- 
store fiscal  sanity  equitably,  without 
forcing  the  poor  and  working  classes 
to  bear  an  undue  share  of  the  burden. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  also 
discuss  the  energy  section  of  the  CBC 
alternative  budget  from  my  perspec- 
tive as  a  member  of  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee. 

That  section  of  the  CBC  energy 
budget  restores  cuts  made  in  such  des- 
perately needed  energy  programs  as: 
Low-income  weatherization:  energy 
conservation:  nonfossil  energy  supply: 
and  energy  information  and  regula- 
tion. 

And  does  so  with  a  projected  overall 
budget  surplus.  It  enhances  the 
energy  emplojrment  outlook  by  provid- 
ing for  creation  of  new  commercial 
Jobs  In  conservation,  solar  synthetic 
fuels  and  the  conventional  energy 
supply  sectors  of  our  eoomHny. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  pro- 
viding phased  fuel  assistance  for  those 
budgets  hardest  hit  by  the  requisite 
rapid  Increases  in  fuel  prices,  the  CBC 
budget  would  immediately  support 
economic  revltaliaation. 


For  example,  the  provision  of  fuel 
assistance  partially  Insures  utility  biU 
collectibility.  These  revenues  in  turn 
allow  the  utilities  to  better  compete 
the  ever  scarce  Investment  capital 
they  required  to  favorably  meet  future 
energy  demands  and  supply  con- 
straints. 

President  Reagan's  energy   budget 
proposals  and  its  House  clone  Gramm- 
Latta  are  based  upon  so-called  supply 
side  economic  theories  not  only  pre- 
sent a  grave  danger  to  the  poor  and 
underprivlledged  In  America,  but  also 
to  our  long  energy  security.  In  fact, 
they  more  closely  resemble  a  blind- 
side  blow,  destined  to  break  the  backs 
of  thoae  Americans  who  are  already 
sagging  under  the  oppressive  burden 
of  crude  oil  deregulation  and  other 
shifts  toward  free  market  solutions  to 
our  economic  woes.  As  the  real  income 
of  all  Americans,  especially  the  poor 
and  other  low-  and  fixed-income  indi- 
viduals, decreases,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  services  which  make  the  dally 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans  more 
bearable  be  dismantled  while  the  mili- 
tary budget  be  elevated  to  the  status 
of  a  sacred  cow.  The  trickled  down  ef- 
fects of  President  Reagan's  economic 
revitallzation  programs  are  uncertain 
and.  at  best,  long  term.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  human  suffering  bound  to 
result  from  moves  which  will  almost 
certainly   result   in   even   worse   fuel 
price  based  inflation,  while  removing 
the  flow  of  cash  payments  and  assist- 
ance to  those  who  most  need  it.  is 
being  Ignored.  In  his  budget.  President 
Reagan  has  unleashed  a  time  bomb 
whose  potential   for  destruction  ex- 
ceeds any  we  have  ever  seen.  The  con- 
sequences will  be  grave  if  those  who 
do  not  have  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
may  never  have.  The  poor  and  impov- 
erished have  seen  their  condition  im- 
prove with  the  gains  achieved  by  the 
social  reform  movements  In  the  past 
20  years:  can  we  honestly  sit  idly  by 
and  watoh  these  gains  be  destroyed 
and  expect  no  reaction? 

The  category  of  General  Govern- 
ment, budget  category  800,  is  one  of 
the  smallest.  It  is  less  than  1  percent 
of  budget  authority— nonetheless,  the 
Black  Caucus  budget  addressed  this 
category  and  increased  it  by  $100  mU- 
llon  dollars  over  the  Reagan  budget 
We  did  so  because  the  caucus  budget 
generally  presumes  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  be  the 
provider  of  vital  support  for  many  of 
the  programs  that  help  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  Thus,  the  demand  on 
the  faculties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  increased.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  the  money  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  insure  that  Federal  buildings 
are  maintained  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  public.  This  assimip- 
tion,  of  course,  is  not  reflected  In  the 
proposal  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 
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We  believe  this  provides  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Integrated  M>proach 
taken  by  the  Blade  Caucus  in  drafting 
Its  alternative  budget.  Changes  In  one 
budget  category  sometimes  have  an 
effect  on  other  categories  and  In  this 
case  we  believe  that  additional  funds 
will  be  required  so  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  play  the  role  that  we 
envision  for  It  in  the  years  ahead. 

New  solutions  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  urging 
my  colleagues  for  wedcs  to  reject 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposal  as 
unconsdonable.  The  House  Budget 
Committee's  alternative  is  equally  un- 
accepteble,  falling  to  take  positions  on 
such  f  imdamental  issues  as  whether  or 
not  to  consolidate  the  categorical 
grant  programs.  We  have  before  us  a 
proposal  which  wlU  work  and  is  fair.  I 
urge  you  all  to  support  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  113,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus'  budget 
alternative.* 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Frost,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  UJB.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


BL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUDI>8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador has  only  begun. 

Whether  our  role  In  Influencing 
events  in  that  country  and  in  other 
states  of  Central  America  ultimately 
proves  to  be  a  constructive  one.  or 
whether  it  becomes  instead  a  simple 
and  inexcusable  reprise  of  past  errors 
remains  for  the  American  people: 
speaking  for  themselves  and  through 
their  Repreaentetives  In  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch,  to  dedde. 

What  is  clear  is  that  we  have  made, 
thus  far,  a  very  poor  beginning.  Our 
current  policy  reflects  our  wishes  and 
our  self-esteem:  but  it  does  not  reflect, 
nor  will  it  diange  for  the  better,  the 
realities  of  EI  Salvador. 


Our  money,  our  bullets,  and  our 
advice  have  been  lavished  upon  El  Sal- 
vador, but  we  will  never  create 
through  purchase,  coercion,  or  instruc- 
tion an  El  Salvador  ignorant  of  its  own 
history.  The  people  of  EH  Salvador 
have  been  promised  elections:  they 
have  been  promised  reforms;  they 
have  been  promised  Justice:  but  still 
they  are  killed.  Still  they  are  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  National 
Guard,  still  they  are  kldni4>ed  and 
multilated  by  the  treasury  police,  still 
they  have  no  workable  system  of  dvll 
Justice. 

The  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  finance,  arm.  and  support 
diplomatically  the  Junta  of  El  Salva- 
dor was  made  at  far  too  little  cost  to 
the  right  wing  terrorist  forces  of  that 
country.  Such  forces  exist  not  outside 
the  bounds  of  dvU  and  military  power 
In  ED  Salvador,  but  throughout  the  se- 
curity forces  and  the  Government  at 
very  high  levels.  This  \s  the  reality  of 
El  Salvador,  as  anyone  capable  of 
reading  or  of  counting  dead  bodies 
ought  to  understand.  It  is  a  reality 
which  ought  to  engender  restraint,  not 
premature  commitment;  and  which  re- 
quires a  U.S.  policy  with  far  more 
flexibility  and  future  options  than 
that  upon  which  we  are  currently  cm- 
bailed. 

It  is  my  intention,  at  this  time,  to 
carry  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives my  effort  to  terminate 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  E3  Salvador.  Such  aid  makes 
more,  rather  than  less  likely  the 
chances  for  a  victory  by  those  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  with  whom  we 
have  the  least  in  common.  It  makes 
Fidel  Castro  more  credible,  more  po- 
litically attractive,  and  more  effective 
in  Central  America  than  he  has  any 
moral  or  historical  right  to  be.  Finally, 
it  builds  an  ever-constricting  cage  for 
America's  own  policymakers,  who  may 
soon  find  themselves  trapped  by  the 
very  realities  they  have  sought  so  ar- 
dratly  to  deny. 

U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  as  I 
have  said  several  times  before,  is  un- 
necessary, illogical,  unjust.  Impolitic, 
and  wrong.  The  American  people  have 
the  rig^t  to  know  how  their  Repre- 
sentetives  stand  on  this  Issue. 


A  VOTE  FOR  GRAMM-LATTA 
SUBSTITUTE  IS  A  VOTE  FOR 
CONTINUING  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  WTDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rqnaria.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
Sti^  of  Oregon  has  been  devastated 
by  the  effects  of  excessively  high-In- 
terest rates— the  product  of  tight 
money  policy. 

The  reason  why  I  support  reducing 
defidt  q)endlng  Is  to  get  the  Federal 


Government  out  of  the  borrowing 
business  and  to  create  an  environment 
in  which  interest  rates  can  drop. 

My  fear  is  that  if  we  pass  a  budget 
resolution  that  lo(^s  us  Into  huge  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  over  the  next  3  years, 
we  may  doom  all  chances  of  reducing 
defidt  spending  and  achieving  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That  would  mean  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  tight  money  policy  and 
a  continuation  of  high  interest  rates. 

That  would  mean  fewer  buyers  for 
housing,  fewer  houses  being  built  and 
fewer  logs  milled  into  lumber.  That 
would  mean  a  continuation  of  double- 
digit  unemployment  in  States  like 
Oregon. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  have 
supported  the  huge  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  is  because  it  will  give  the  eooncMny 
a  shot  in  the  arm.  even  if  the  budget 
defidt  is  not  reduced  quite  as  much. 

There  is  no  better  indicator  of  ap- 
prehension of  that  claim  than  Wall 
Street  Itself.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  morning  contains  the  evidence.  It 
reporte  that  one  indication  of  the  fear 
of  continuing  inflation  is  that  long- 
term  Interest  rates  have  risen  to  new 
heights. 

It  scans  dear  to  me.  then,  that  a 
vote  for  the  Gramm-lAtte  budget  sub- 
stitute this  week  is  in  very  real  terms  a 
vote  for  higher  interest  rates  and 
more  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  hours.  I 
think  we  have  all  been  given  a  better 
idea  of  Just  how  the  administration  ex- 
pects its  budget  and  tax  strategies  to 
worii— a  tight  Fed  policy,  which  trans- 
lates into  a  policy  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Last  week  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Monetary  Policy  admitted  "you  have 
to  l0(A  at  the  world  through  monetar- 
ist-colored gdaases"  to  understand  how 
the  administration  expects  to  beat  in- 
flation while  projecting  defidts  total- 
ing over  $100  billion  the  next  2  years. 
Tight  monetary  policy,  in  other  words. 

Today's  Journal  reports  the  same 
Mr.  Sprlnkel  as  feeling  the  Fed's  cur- 
rent course  Is  correct,  "even  if  the 
anti-inflationary  program  produces 
high  interest  rates  and  sluggish 
growth  over  the  short  term."  Others 
in  the  administration  are  reported  as 
increasingly  nervous  that  the  Fed 
ml^t  be  easing  up  and  thus  "under- 
mine" the  administration's  program  to 
cool  Inflation  with  budget  cute  and  tax 
relief. 

Tet  reports  fran  the  market  this 
morning  continue  to  be  disturbing. 
"They're  not  oHivinoed  anyone  has  a 
handle  on  lnflati<Hi."  an  expert  is 
quoted  as  observing.  Mr.  Stem  goes  aa 
to  observe  that  "the  tax  cuts,  budget 
restraint  and  regulatory  revisiaiis  pro- 
posed by  Reagan  dtmt  deal  with  infla- 
tion over  the  short  term."  One  indica- 
tion of  the  fear  of  continuing  Inflation 
is  that  long-term  Interest  rates  have 
risen  to  new  heights. 
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It  Is  bacomtm  Increulns  clear  that 
tbe  ■AnlfitrtraUon's  chief  reUanoe  la 
goinc  to  be  on  a  tight  monetary  policy 
and  high  Interest  rates  to  accommo- 
date the  exorbitant  defldta  which 
foUow  as  the  direct  result  of  Kemp- 
RoUl  a  vote  for  Oramm-Latta  Is  a 
vote  for  continuing  high  interest  rates. 


IfKUaSA  YOD«B  WINS  EB8AT 
CONTEST 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  pemrission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Burltaigton  Board  of  Realtors,  which  is 
kmUed  In  my  district,  recently  con- 
ducted an  essay  contest  in  which  en- 
trants were  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
"How  the  Freedom  To  Own  Property 
Wm  Affect  My  Future."  The  winner 
of  the  contest  was  Melissa  Toder,  a 
senior  at  Graham  High  School.  Ms. 
Yoder's  essay  examines  the  impor- 
tance which  our  society  has  always 
placed  on  the  right— and  the  ability— 
of  the  average  dtisen  to  own  his  or 
her  own  home.  Indeed,  as  Ms.  Yoder 
points  out.  such  a  right  and  privilege 
has  always  been  pretty  much  taken 
for  granted  in  this  country  until  re- 
cently. Unfortunately,  unless  we  get 
our  economy  turned  around  soon,  we 
are  gotog  to  see  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals denied  the  opportunity  of  ever 
purchasing  th^  own  home. 

Ms.  Yoder's  essay  contains  some  val- 
uidde  observations  on  the  role  of  home 
ownership  in  our  society,  and  I  would 
Uke  to  share  her  thoughts  with  my 
ctrileagues  by  inserting  her  essay  in 
the  Cohqkxssiohal  Rscoro. 
Hewn 


TOOWIlPUVATS 

Wnx  Awwwct  Mt  FnrusK 
(By  UtiVmm  Toder) 
VkOB  the  time  a  young  child  In  America  Is 
bom.  iM  Is  conatantly  wmcieed  to  the  tdea  of 
Pfoperty  ownership.  This  etaUd  learns  that 
there  wis  in  old  lady  who  lived  in  s  shoe 
sad  that  a  nan  named  Jack  buHt  a  house 
that  was  practically  borsttnc  at  tbe  seams. 
The  sUchtly  older  chad  to  exposed  to  the 
idsa  that  a  man's  banae  to  hto 
and  what  yoanc  child,  when  looktnc 
to  the  future,  has  not  dreamt  of  a  large 
hooBS  OB  a  hOL  Thus,  tram  the  very  bedn- 
nlnc  the  risbt  to  own  property  to  taken  for 
naotod.  As  a  bich  school  senior,  I  sm  aware 
that  most  people  my  age  do  not  give  s 
seeend  thought  to  thto  very  vahiable  rlgbL 
The  Third  Amendment  states  that  s 
■  can  not  be  forced  to  quarter  sol- 
diulug  peacetime.  Althou^  many 
today  cooalder  thto  idea  absurb,  it 
to  be  a  very  valid  coo- 
I  evidenced  by  iU  Indusian  In  the  Bill 
of  Blghta  Tet  even  ss  we  laugh,  dttoens  In 
suffer  the  problems  of 
:  owned  by  the  few  eUte  Indi- 
t  the  government.  The  prl- 
dream  of  s  private 


Just   what   to   so   imp«tant   about 
a  hoeae?  Tbe  renter  takes  a  lease 
with  the  understanding  tliat  hto  money 


buys  nothing  but  time.  He  has  no  legal  re- 
course should  the  owner  decide  to  sell  hto 
property  or  convert  to  condominiums.  The 
homeowner's  doDar  buys  much  more.  Fn* 
«.«— P»F»M«  monthly  payments  he  receives  a 
valuable  commodity,  with  which  he  can  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Not  only  may  be 
sell  It  at  will,  but  be  may  decorate  as  be  de- 
sires and  may  also  use  the  equity  In  the 
house  to  get  loans  to  start  a  business,  to 
send  the  children  to  college,  or  even  buy 
more  real  estate.  Also,  a  boose  does  not  de- 
predate In  value  like  an  automobile,  but  ap- 
preciates, becoming  worth  much  more  than 
the  purchase  price.  Real  estate  to  one  invest- 
ment that  keeps  pace  with  Inflation.  Most 
Importantly,  the  homeowner  has  security 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  modem 
worid. 

Americans  are  lucky.  The  rights  to  buy, 
■ell,  lease,  give  away,  and  within  law  use 
their  property  ss  they  desire  are  unique  to 
thto  country.  George  Orwell's  masterpiece 
"1984"  paints  a  gloomy  picture  of  a  world 
where  the  government  has  so  Infringed 
upon  individual  property  rights  that  the 
dtlsens'  quarters  receive  constant  govern- 
ment monitoring.  Terrible,  yes.  but  Just  how 
dose  are  we  to  thto  specter?  High  taxes.  In- 
terest rates,  and  government  regulations 
make  home  ownership  harder  and  harder  to 
achieve. 

My  generation  was  raised  on  the  concept 
of  private  property  ownership,  a  right  most 
basic  to  constitutional  American  values.  A 
future  in  an  America  where  these  rights 
were  demolished  or  severely  restricted 
would  not  be  a  future  In  the  America  I  love. 


IOWA  PETITIONS  IN  SUPPORT 

OP  THE  PRESiDiairr 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  TAtncx)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  received  nearly 
SOO  petitions,  signed  by  approximately 
5,000  residents  of  Iowa. 

Those  petitions  reflect  the  beliefs  of 
a  solid  majority  of  American  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  the  country— Ameri- 
cans who  are  worried  about  high  Infla- 
tion, burdensome  taxes,  and  excessive 
Government  intervention. 

In  short,  the  words  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents best  siun  up  the  feelings  of 
most  Americans  when  he  says:  "The 
only  thing  I  want  from  the  Federal 
Government  is  less." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  these 
people  feel  the  way  they  do.  Despite 
the  enormous  improvements  in  the 
economy  during  the  first  100  days  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  our  econo- 
my is  still  in  sad  shape. 

Inflation  is  running  at  double-digit 
levels.  Our  budget  deficit  is  still  pro- 
jected at  over  $50  billion  in  the  near 
term.  Nationwide,  millions  of  workers 
are  Jobless,  while  locaUy  in  my  district, 
unemployment  figures  range  from  5  to 
8  percent— all  above  the  State  average, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Dubuque,  above  the 
national  average.  And  the  Federal 
Government  has  intervened  much  too 
often  in  our  daily  lives. 

Our  Nation  is  suffering  from  a 
double-edged    malady.    On    the    one 


hand,  inflation  is  eating  up  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  each  American's  pay- 
check. And.  on  the  other.  Federal  tax 
collectors  are  taking  a  larger  chunk  to 
help  finance  the  budget  deflclts. 

The  economy  has  been  severely 
harmed,  due  to  Government's  failure 
to  reduce  spending— and  hence  taxes- 
encourage  capital  formation,  and  pri- 
vate sector  savings,  and  adjust  the  tax 
system  to  recognize  the  impact  of  in- 
flation. 

The  incredible  growth  in  Federal 
spending,  coupled  with  heavy  tax- 
ation, has  left  a  dwindling  percentage 
of  national  income  to  individuals  and 
businesses.  The  loss  of  purchasing 
power  has  been  particularly  signifi- 
cant among  low-  and  middle-income 
groups.  The  argument  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  make  better  use  of 
expenditures  than  the  average  taxpay- 
er has  been  proven  incorrect.  In  fact, 
the  propensity  of  the  private  sector  to 
make  investments  that  stimulate  pro- 
ductivity is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  public  sector. 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy  answers 
to  our  current  economic  problems.  It 
would  be  expedient,  however,  to  adopt 
traditional  economic  solutions.  In  the 
past,  remedies  have  tocuaed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  demand  side  of  the 
economy,  and.  as  a  result,  policy- 
makers have  faced  the  inevitable 
tradeoffs  between  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  declining  inflation.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  kinds  of  policies,  aimed 
primarily  at  restricting  the  money 
supply,  will  not  provide  the  answers. 
They  wiU  only  result  in  a  serious  re- 
cession, which  I  consider  an  inefficient 
and  inhumane  way  of  fighting  Infla- 
tion. 

What  we  need  is  a  policy  that  does 
more  than  fine  tune  the  economy- 
one  that  is  not  geared  to  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  political  payoffs,  but,  in- 
stead, attempts  to  crush  inflation  from 
a  variety  of  fronts.  What  we  need  is  a 
multiyear  program  of  spending  and 
tax  policies  that  wlU  encourage  sav- 
ings, investment,  and  productivity 
without  contributing  to  a  Federal  defi- 
cit. What  we  need  is  a  program  that 
will  strike  a  balance  between  helping 
individuals  keep  pace  with  inflation 
and  increase  their  disposable  income 
and  providing  Incentives  to  the  busi- 
ness community  to  increase  productiv- 
ity, investment,  growth,  and  employ- 
ment. 

As  we  consider  the  budget  during 
the  next  few  days,  we  should  all  bear 
in  mind  the  thoughts  of  the  many 
people  who  are  looking  to  us  for  lead- 
ership and  section  regarding  the  econ- 
omy. Then  we  will  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan— a  plan  that  moves  us  in 
the  direction  of  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  petitions  are  the  result  of  one 
woman— Wilma  Heltzman.   A  citizen 
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activist  In  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Mrs.  Heitsman  works  at  the 
grass  roots  for  the  causes  in  which  she 
believes.  On  many  occasions,  she  has 
dononstrated  that  one  person  can 
make  a  difference.* 


CHICAGO'S     POLISH     CONSTTTU- 
"nON  DAY  PARADE.  1081 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  ytny  2, 1981.  the  190th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  democratic  Consti- 
tution of  Poland,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  sponsored  Chicago's  annual 
Constitution  Day  psrade  and  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  on  the 
reviewing  stand  at  this  event. 

Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  Richard  Brzeczek 
represented  Hon.  Jane  M  Bjrme, 
mayor  of  Chicago,  on  the  reviewing 
stand.  Also  on  the  reviewing  stand 
were  the  outstanding  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  and  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  Aloysius  A. 
Mazewski;  the  distinguished  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
Helen  M.  Seymanowicz;  U.S.  Senator 
Frank  H.  Mttrkowski  of  Alaska;  Con- 
gressman Ed  Dcrwihski;  Congress- 
man JoHH  Fart;  State  Representative 
Thaddeus  Lechowicz;  State  Senator 
Leroy  W.  Lemke;  Alderman  Roman 
Pucinski;  Alderman  John  Marcin: 
Alderman  Richard  Clewis;  Hon.  Mari- 
lyn R.  Komosa,  associate  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cook  Coimty;  Chester 
P.  Majewski,  member  of  the  metro- 
politan sanitary  district  of  Greater 
Chicago;  and  many  other  dignitaries. 

The  parade  in  Chicago's  downtown 
consisted  of  thousands  of  marchers 
and  many  bands,  marching  units,  and 
floats,  along  with  dignitaries  repre- 
senting business,  labor,  politics,  and 
civic  organizations  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chicagoans  viewed  the  parade  in 
person  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Polish  people  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  freedom  in 
the  1791  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  insert  the  2-day  pro- 
gram which  took  place  in  Chicago  to 
celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
The  program  follows: 
PaocaAM 

SATUBSAT,  MAT  S,  19S1 

Prxvram  at  Reviewing  Stand— Dearborn 
and  Washington  Streets— 12  Noon 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Szymanowicz, 
Vice  President,  Polish  National  Alliance. 
General  Chairman.  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

National  Anthems:  Mr.  Bogdan  Parafln- 
czuk.  Accompanied  by  U.S.  81st  Army  Band. 
Fort  Sherldaa  Illinois. 

Parade  Narrators:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Say- 
manowlcz,  Mns.  Lottie  S.  Kubiak. 


Orand  Marshalr  Superintendent  of  Police 
lUduurd  Bnecwk.  Hon.  Marian  O.  KudUck 
8r. 

Puade  Coordinator  I^rry  RsewakL 

Frogram  at  Richard  J.  Daley  Center— 1:30 
P.M. 

Weloomr  Mr.  Roman  KolpacU.  Commto- 
skner  Distiet  12.  Polish  National  Alliance. 

Invocation:  The  Rt  Rev.  Joseph  K.  Zawls- 
towaU.  Bishop,  Western  Diocese,  Polish  Nsr 
tinal  catholic  Church. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Hem.  Aloysius  A 
MaaewaU.  President  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance; President  Polish  American  Congress. 

Remarks:  Honorable  James  R.  Thompson. 
Governor.  State  of  Dlinois. 

Remaita:  Honorable  Jane  Byrne,  Mayor, 
City  of  Chkiago. 

Greetings:  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Drobot,  Presi- 
dent, Polish  Roman  (Catholic  Union  of 
America. 

Greetings:  Mrs.  Helen  2UellnsU,  President. 
Polisb  Women's  Alliance. 

Prindpal  Address:  Hon.  Prank  H.  Mur- 
kowakl.  UjS.  Senator  of  Alaska. 

Benedfctlon:  Very  Rev.  Edward  F.  PaJak. 
PasttH*.  Holy  Innocents  Parish.  Urban  Vicar. 

SUHDAT,  MAT  3,  ItSl 

Assembly  for  Solemn  Mass:  10:00  AM..— 
Holy  Trinity  School  Hall.  1123  Cleaver  St. 

March  to  Church:  10:15  AJf.— To  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  118  Noble  St. 

Solemn  Mass:  10:30  AJ^.— Rev.  Casimir 
Tadla,  CR.,  Pastor,  Prindpal  Olebrant.  Co- 
Celebrants— Rev.  Casimir  CzaplldU.  SCS; 
Rev.  Cyprian  SwierczynskL  Homllist— Rev. 
C^aslmir  Ctepllckl,  SCS.  Deacons— Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Rozanskl.  Rev.  Mr.  Stefan  Stan- 
czak.  Choir  under  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Tahuda 

Executive  Committee:  Helen  M.  Szy- 
manowicK.  Chaiiman;  Roman  KolpacU, 
Commissioner  Dist.  12  PNA;  Genevieve  We- 
solowski.  Commissioner  Dist  12,  PNA; 
Joseph  I.  Slkora,  Commissioner  Dist.  13. 
PNA;  Karimiera  Pytel,  Commissioner  Dist. 
13,  PNA. 

Through  adoption  of  the  BCay  3  Con- 
stitution. Polsnd  transformed  itself 
into  a  modem  state.  That  Constitution 
paid  tribute  to  a  noble  past,  and  it  was 
designed  for  a  then-free  Poland.  Yet  it 
looked  to  the  distant  future  as  well  as 
to  the  contemporary  scene — the  theme 
of  that  precious  document  was  the 
love  of  liberty,  the  respect  for  individ- 
ual freedom,  and  the  granting  of 
rights  to  the  individual  on  the  basis  of 
equality. 

The  May  3  Constitution  was.  more- 
over, to  be  the  standard  for  all  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  all  future  legisla- 
tures of  Poland.  Provision  was  made 
for  religious  freedom,  for  civil  lib- 
erties, for  personal  liberty,  and  the 
guarantee  of  liberties  by  common  de- 
fense. Tragically,  however,  only  4 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, Poland  was  partitioned  and 
conquered  by  her  autocratic  neigh- 
bors, Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

A  statement  by  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  entitled,  "The  May  3d,  1791 
Constitution"  follows: 

Tbb  Mat  3, 1791,  Coicstitutioh 

To  the  Poles  and  their  descendants  May 

3rd  to  a  national   holiday— for  it  bestows 

upcm  the  Poles  a  priceless  heritage  of  hu- 

manltarianism,  tolerance  and  a  dentocratic 


precept  conceived  at  a  time  when  most  of 
Europe  lived  under  the  extotenoe  of  unoon- 
dltknal  power  and  tyranny  exemplified  by 
Pruaiia  and  Russia. 

Pidand's  parilamentary  system  actually 
began  at  the  turn  of  the  15th  Century,  but  a 
aeries  of  defensive  wars.  Internal  streaaea. 
outalde  Influences,  widespread  peimlarive- 
neas  and  excessive  ooooem  for  the  rights  of 
dtasent  Inought  Poland  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster and  anarchy  In  the  19th  Century.  Ur- 
gently needed  ref onus  became  Imperative. 

The  May  Srd.  1791  ConsUtutkm  was  the 
first  liberal  oonstitution  in  Europe  and  the 
second  In  the  world,  after  tbe  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Following  the  American  pattern  It  estab- 
lished three  Independent  branches  of  gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative  and  Jodlcf- 
ary.  Throughout  the  constitution  runs  a 
phUoaophy  of  himianltartantam  and  tolo-- 
anoe.  such  as  liberty  to  all  people— rule  by 
majority— secret  ballot  at  all  elections— reli- 
gious freedom  and  liberty. 

In  terms  of  democratic  precepts,  the  May 
3rd  Constitutlcm  to  a  landmark  event  In  the 
history  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  on  this  190th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791,  I  was  honored  to  Join  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  in  my  own  city  of 
Ctiicago  and  all  over  this  country  who 
paused  in  salute  to  their  ancestors 
who  sacrificed  so  much  to  achieve 
freedom  in  Poland.  The  Polish  people 
continue  today  to  str\iggle  for  the 
freedom  to  decide  their  own  national 
destiny,  as  well  as  for  economic,  reli- 
gious, and  individual  freedom.  Let  us 
Americans  stand  firm  in  defense  of 
this  precious  heritage.* 


"IS  OMB  SENDING  ANOTHER 
WRONG  MESSAGE  ON  PRODUC- 
TIVITY?" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uut 
week.  I  pointed  out  tliat  OMB  had 
proposed  the  termination  of  the  most 
effective  Federal  agency  in  terms  of 
increased  productivity.  For  the  sake  of 
a  shortsighted  budgetary  savings. 
Commerce's  Office  of  Productivity, 
Technology  and  Iimovation  wlU  be 
abolished,  de^ite  a  favorable  and 
positive  assessment  of  that  office  by 
the  General  Accoimting  Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  painful  duty 
to  report  that  OMB  has  done  it  again. 
Tucked  away  in  appendix  II  of  the 
"Additional  Details  on  Budget  Sav- 
ings" is  a  section  entitled.  "Programs 
Being  Recommended  for  Termination 
over  1981-1986."  One  of  those  recom- 
mendations is  the  future  termination 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service's  grants  for  labor-manage- 
ment committees.  This  modest,  yet 
beneficial  program  will  be  funded  at 
$2.5  million  diuing  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
severely  protest  this  antiproductivity 
recommendaUcm. 
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Ttum  to  no  better  way  to  tHmintoh 
produettvttjr  than  throuch  labor  and 
maaacanMnt  stilf e.  Oonfllets  between 
labor  and  manacement  can  ettber  alow 
dofwn  or  stop  production  altocether, 
and  the  traditional  adveraarial  rela- 
tlonihlp  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  omtlbute  to  these  work  stop- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  willing- 
to  cooperate  and  listen  to  the 
other's  problems  and  proposals  cannot 
only  create  a  happier  and  more  pleas- 
ant woitplaoe.  but  It  can  also  boost 
productlrlty  In  that  woricplace. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ways 
to  achieve  this  goal  is  through  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  labor-man- 
agement oaauBittee.  both  at  the  firm 
level  and  the  community  level.  These 
committees  can  aid  the  flow  of  com- 
munication between  workers  and  em- 
ployers and  between  labor  unions  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  This  free  flow- 
ing communication  Is  very  important 
for  labor  peace,  because  labor  strife  is 
often  the  result  of  misunderstandings, 
misinformation  and  a  general  failure 
to  communicate. 

A  specific  example  of  this  Is  western 
New  York,  including  my  36th  Congres- 
sional District.  On  an  areawide  basis, 
the  Buffalo-Erie  County  LaborrMan- 
agement  Council  has  been  established 
with  strong  support  from  key  business 
and  labor  leaders  from  throughout  the 
area.  The  councfl  has  helped  reduce 
labor  strife  in  western  New  York  and 
has  encouraged  the  formation  of 
labor-numagement  committees  at  indi- 
vidual firms.  The  council  has  also 
helped  educate  its  members  about  the 
importance  of  productivity  and  has 
disseminated  valuable  information  on 
the  various  ways  to  enhance  prodiic- 
ttvlty  at  the  firm  leveL 

Although  labor-management  com- 
mittees have  a  proven  track  record  for 
boosting  pro^Mtivity  through  in- 
creased labor-management  coopera- 
tion, Federal  support  for  them  has 
been  chrooically  Insufficient.  Yet.  that 
Federal  support,  both  In  terms  of 
more  publicity  and  increased  financ- 
ing, is  vital  for  the  creation  of  these 
committees  and  their  prcH?er  fimction- 
tng  over  time. 

EUminatioa  of  Federal  assistance  for 
labor-management  committees  would 
be  a  clear  signal  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  really  interested  in  labor 
peace,  in  labor-management  coopera- 
tion and  in  Increased  productivity. 
This  reoonunendation  is  another  case 
of  OifB  sending  the  wrong  message  on 
productivity  to  the  American  people.* 


A  WARNINQ  FROM  WALL 
anHEET  ON  THE  REAGAN 
BDDOET 


(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RaooaD  and 
to  inchide  extraneous  matter.) 


•  Mr.  SEIHKHLINO.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  of 
the  many  exaggerated  and  distorted 
claims  teing  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Reagan-Oramm-Latta  substitute 

budget  resolution,  none  is  more  egre- 
gious or  dangerous  than  the  claim 
that  it  wiU  bring  quick  relief  in  the 
battle  against  inflation.  Almost  every 
responsible  economist,  whether  liber- 
al, conservative,  or  In  between,  has  dis- 
puted that  claim. 

In  the  business  section  of  last  Sim- 
day's  Washington  Post.  Hebart 
Rowan,  the  Post's  distinguished  eco- 
nomic writer,  points  out  this  fact  and 
cites  the  recent  statement  by  Henry 
Kaufman,  the  respected  chief  econo- 
mist at  the  investment  t^nUng  firm  of 
Salomon  Bros.,  who  recently  stated 
publicly  that  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals 
to  cut  personal  income  tax  rates  and 
increase  defense  spending  threaten  to 
overheat  an  already  expanding  econo- 
my. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  April 
23.  reporting  Mr.  Kaufman's  state- 
ment, noted  that  he  said  that  the 
President's  proposals,  if  combined 
with  the  tight  monetary  policy  fa- 
vored by  the  President,  would  produce 
continued  double-digit  Inflation,  a  new 
rise  in  interest  rates  along  a  "rocket 
trajectory,"  and  a  further  blow  to 
credit  markets  already  languishing  in 
a  "precarious  state." 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal "Ux.  Kaufman  challenged  "supply- 
side"  theorists  in  the  administration, 
saying  that  there  is  not  any  historical 
evidence  that  an  across-the-board  per- 
sonal tax  cut  will  quickly  create  incen- 
tives to  work  and  save. 

Mr.  Kaufman  concluded  that,  to 
fight  inflation  effectively  the  Govern- 
ment should  balance  the  budget  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
instead  of  fiscal  year  1984  as  the 
Reagan  administration  has  promised. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  the 
Obey  and  Fauntroy  substitutes  would 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  although  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees' resolution  would  ccune  dose 
to  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  while  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute does  not  project  a  balanced 
budget  until  fiscal  year  1984. 

On  April  24.  the  Washington  Post,  in 
an  editorial  "A  Warning  fn»n  Wall 
Street."  commented  on  Mr.  Kaufman's 
remarks.  The  editorial  noted  that  even 
if  there  should  be  a  significant 
"supply-side"  Incentive  effect  of  the 
administration's  tax  proposals,  it 
would  operate  relatively  slowly,  whUe 
the  immediate  effect,  as  Mr.  Kaufman 
observes,  would  be  a  leap  upward  in 
spending  and  inflation. 

If  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
should  pass,  with  its  rigid  reconcili- 
ation mandate  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, the  country  can  only  hope 
and  pray  that  the  theories,  on  which  it 
is  based  will  prove  to  be  correct, 
though  they  defy  the  wisdom  of  the 


most  distinguished  members  of  the 
economics  profession.  In  particular, 
those  Republicans  and  others  who 
may  have  fallen  in  with  President 
Reagan's  overselling  of  his  unproven 
theory  and  climbed  out  on  the  limb 
with  him  must  hope  and  pray  that  the 
laws  of  economics  will  not  operate  to 
saw  it  off.  If  I  were  in  their  shoes,  I 
would  be  starting  to  feel  a  bit  nervous 
even  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  and  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial follow  these  remarics: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  23, 

IMU 

HsmiT  KADniAR  Sats  Rkagar's  Peogiam 

SlOMALS    Moss    iMTLATIOIf,    ImatSBT-RATt 

Risk 

(By  Christopher  Conte) 

WABHUfGTOii.— President  Reacan's  eco- 
nomic proposals,  which  already  face  prob- 
lems In  Congreaa.  were  roundly  eritleized  by 
an  influential  financial-mai^et  analyst. 

Henry  Kauhnan.  chief  economist  at  Salo- 
mon Brothers,  lald  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals 
to  cut  personal  Income  tax  rates  and  in- 
crease defense  spending  threaten  to  over- 
heat an  already  expanding  economy. 

He  said  the  proposals.  If  combined  with 
the  tight  monetary  policy  favored  by  the 
President,  would  produce  continued  double 
digit  inflation,  a  new  rise  in  interest  rates 
along  a  "ro^et  trajectory,"  and  a  further 
blow  to  credit  maikets  already  languishing 
in  a  "precarious  state." 

Mr.  Kaufman's  speech  shook  the  credit 
markets  yesterday  afternoon,  but  bond 
prices  rebounded  later  in  the  day. 

Mr.  Kauhnan  said  he  supports  the  admin- 
istration's goal  of  strengthening  the  mili- 
tary and  reducing  the  federal  government's 
role  in  the  economy.  But  he  said  the  Presi- 
dent's overall  economic  program  "is  exceed- 
ingly expansionary,  and  doesn't  pursue  a 
course  that  fights  inflation  along  the  way." 
He  said  the  program  would  "place  nearly  all 
the  anti-inflation  effort  squarely  on  mone- 
tary policy." 

The  Salomon  Brothers  economist  chose  a 
conspicuous  location  to  comment  on  the 
Reagan  eoonomlr  program— a  luncheon  at 
the  Natkmal  Press  Club.  His  speech  came 
leas  than  a  week  before  Congress  returns 
from  Easter  recess  to  resume  considering 
the  administration  proposals.  Some  econom- 
ic policies  recommended  by  the  President, 
especially  his  three-year,  30%  reduction  in 
personal  income  tax  rates,  already  face  con- 
siderable opposition  in  Congress. 

The  administration  program  falls  to  rec- 
ognise that  the  economy  already  has  "good 
momentum."  Mr.  Kaufman  said.  Although 
he  agrees  with  many  eoonomists  who  expect 
a  slowdown  in  the  current  quarter,  he  said 
the  economy's  growth  rate  should  pick  up 
again  in  this  year's  seoond  half.  This  is  espe- 
cially likely,  he  said,  because  the  proposed 
tax  cuts  and  military  spending  increases  are 
a  "powerful  stimulative  oomUnation."  That 
would  nan  than  offset  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  a  proposed  slowdown  in  nonde- 
fense  federal  spending. 

Challenging  the  "supply-stde"  theorists  in 
the  administration.  Mr.  Kaufman  said  there 
isnt  any  historical  evidence  that  an  aeross- 
tbe-board  personal  tax  cut  wiU  quickly 
create  Inoenttves  to  work  and  save.  Rather 
than  reducing  Inflation,  the  admlnlstrs- 
tion's  proposed  tax  cuts  could  aggravate  It, 
he  argued. 
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Under  Mr.  Reagan's  program,  he  said  the 
nation's  annual  inflation  rate  would  cUmb 
to  between  10%  sad  10 J%  by  year-end  from 
the  first  quarto'  level  of  7 J%.  Those  ftgares 
are  based  on  a  broad  measure  dolved  (ram 
the  gross  natimial  product,  or  total  U.8. 
output  of  goods  and  services. 

The  eotmomlsts  was  even  more  erttiesl  of 
the  administration's  contentian  that  the 
tight  monetary  policies  wfll  restrain  Infla- 
tion. "When  the  burden  of  restraining  a 
headstrong  eccnony  falls  heavily  on  mone- 
tary policy,  then  higher  Interest  rates  are 
bound  to  result,"  he  said.  ^Mdflcally.  he 
predicted  that  the  prime  lending  rate,  cur- 
rently around  17M  will  exceed  "within  the 
next  13  months"  the  record  31V%%  rate 
pasted  in  1980. 

"Financial  conditions  will  become  even 
more  precarious  if  mcmetary  policy  contin- 
ues to  be  saddled  with  most  of  the  burden  of 
slowing  Inflation,"  he  warned. 

The  Wall  Street  economist  concluded  tliat 
to  fight  Inflation,  the  government  should 
balance  the  budget  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30.  1982.  instead  of  flscal  19M.  as  the 
Reagan  admiidstration  has  promised.  But 
there  seems  little  chance  of  this  happening. 
Many  analysts  doubt  that  even  the  adminis- 
tration's less>ambitious  goal  wlU  be 
achieved. 

Although  Mr.  Kaufman  called  an  "across- 
the-board"  tax  cut  "inappropriate."  he  rec- 
ommended stronger  investment  Incentives 
than  an  accelerated  depredatkoi  inoposal 
put  forth  by  the  administratlim.  He  suggest- 
ed eliminating  capital  gains  taxes  and  the 
"double  taxation"  of  dividends,  wlifcdi  are 
taxed  first  as  corporate  profit  and  thai  as 
income  to  the  Individuals  who  receive  them. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24. 1901] 
A  WAumo  Paoif  Wau,  Siassx 

The  tmsentlmental  people  who  make  up 
the  financial  markets  have  never  been  en- 
thusiastic about  President  Reagan's  plan  (or 
a  three-year  series  of  tax  cuts.  The  financial 
people— the  bankers,  brokers  and  dealers- 
are  interested,  above  all,  in  the  future  of  the 
inflation  and  Its  dose  companions,  the  In- 
terest rates.  Utader  the  Reagan  plan,  they 
anticipate  a  prolonged  period  In  which  In- 
terest would  be  high,  volatOe  and  very  risky 
to  both  borrowers  and  lenders.  Henry  Kauf- 
man of  Salomon  Brothers  was  speaking  un- 
usually sharply  Wednesday  wlien  be  warned 
against  the  Implications  of  the  Reagan  tax 
cut.  But  his  views  are  widely  shared  In  WaU 
Street,  and  they  deserve  careful  attoition 
here  In  Washingt<m. 

The  Reagan  plan  means  parallel  reduc- 
tions in  both  spending  and  tax  rates  that 
would  leave  the  defldt  in  roughly  the 
present  range  tor  at  least  another  year  and 
a  half— even  if  everytliing  goes  as  the  ad- 
ministration anticipates.  But  things  prob- 
ably wont  go  as  it  anticipates.  Federal 
spending  over  the  winter  was  running  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  projected,  and  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  alrndy  more  than  lialf 
over.  The  full  fiscal  impact  of  rising  defense 
spending  stlU  lies  ahead. 

In  the  credit  markets,  tlie  U.S.  Treasury 
takes  what  it  needs  to  finance  the  federal 
deficit,  and  the  rest  of  the  eomomy  gets 
akmg  with  what's  left  That  makes  peo|de 
whose  business  is  credit,  like  Mr.  Kaiifman. 
attentive  to  the  forecasts  of  federal  Inriow- 
ing.  They  are  particularly  attentive  these 
days  because  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
repeatedly  declared  Its  detenoinatlon  to  re- 
strain ttie  amount  of  credit  avaHalde.  If  the 
federal  defldt  keeps  pushing  upward  vrtien 
the  Federal  Reserve  Is  pushing  down,  the 


will  be  tvpreastd  oooe  sgain  in 
very  tiii^  Interest  rates.  Thst  In  turn  will 
mean  poor  growth  in  the  real  ■""'^"■"y  erf 
produetkMi.  profits  snd  Jobs.  It  wtU  also 
BMsn  a  riatair  dsnger  of  Industrial  banknipt- 
des. 

A  large  tax  cut.  In  those  circumstances, 
can  only  heighten  the  tension,  Tlw  adminis- 
tration argues  that  its  tsx  cut  wHl  reduce  in- 
flation by  encouraging  people  to  wofk 
harder,  save  more  and  produce  more.  But 
the  incentive  effect  would  operate  relatively 
aknrty.  Hie  Immediate  effect,  as  Mr.  Kauf- 
man obBSfTss,  would  be  a  leap  upward  in 
spending  and  Inflation 

Tliere's  a  wide  consensus  tliat  some  sent 
of  tax  cut  is  necessary  this  year  to  offset 
smne  of  the  recent  Increases  Imposed  by  In- 
flation as  it  pushes  people  up  Into  higher 
tax  rates.  But  the  sise  of  tliat  tax  cut  Is  the 
crudal  question.  Mr.  Reagan's  plan  would 
decrease  revenues  by  $54  billion  In  fiscal 
1963.  with  further  decreases  In  the  follow- 
ing two  years.  A  Democratic  altemtlve,  of- 
fered by  Rep.  Dan  RostenkowaU.  diatrman 
of  tlie  House  Ways  and  Bleans  Committee, 
suggests  a  «ie-tlme  cut  of  aliout  $40  bQlion. 
But  the  economy  is  running  unexpectedly 
strongly  and  the  admlnistratlcm's  campaign 
to  control  qiendlng  has  slipped  a  little 
behind  schedule.  Even  BIr.  Rostenlcowskl's 
suggestion  of  $40  billion  is  beginning  to  look 
too  large. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  q>ecial 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remariu  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Bfr.  Pabhis,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taukx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Roonro,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoMZALEz.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FtiPFO,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 
5. 1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  and  to  in- 
diule  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WOBTLST. 

Mr.  HonoHS. 
Mr.  Sawtbl 
Mr.  MiGHH. 
Mr.FtemcL. 
Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  HoBioir. 
Mr.  McKnmxT. 
Mr.  Htde. 
Mr.  lABoumuxB. 
Mr.  Jimmcs. 

Mr.  DosKAH  of  California  in  three 
instances. 


Mr.  GoooLnc. 

Mr.  DkNAanis. 

Mr.  CoaawAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.NAPiBL 

Mr.  AsHBaooK  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wxiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SoLsaz. 

Mr.  Stabk. 

Mr.  SKiBBBLiiic  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDmo. 

Mr.  Srume. 

Mr.  Amobbsoii  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GoBZALBi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bbowh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ahhuhzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoHBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BomsB  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fdtbiaii. 

tix.  Fbahk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MUBTHA. 

BCr.  FoBO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HowABO. 

Mr.  RoB. 

Mr.  LsviTAS. 

Mr.  DsLLtms. 

Mr.  Gabcia. 

Mr.  DmGBX. 

Mr.  CoHTBBS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSBHTHAL. 

Mr.  LoiiG  of  Maryland. 

BCr.  HUBBABD. 

Mr.  Skeltoh  in  four  instances. 

tSi.  Otthigbb. 

Mr.  Trazuol 

JAx.  BnrcHAM  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ECKABT. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  i^^eaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  5,  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EIXECDTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive conununications  were  taken  from 
the  G^Teaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1357.  Communicatian  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  propoaed 
supplemental  apprapriattans  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  bodret  amwMknmts  for  flsesl  year 
1983  (H.  Doc  No.  97-49):  to  the  Cnmwittee 
on  Approiviatioas  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

1358.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterkH-,  transmitting  certtflcatlan  that  an 
adequate  sofl  survey  and  land  dasslflratinn 
tias  been  made  on  the  West  Oakes  porttan 
of  the  Oarriaan  Ohrcnkm  Unit.  PIcfc-Sloan 
Missouri  BMin  procram.  Ifortti  Dakota,  and 
that  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  are  susceptible 
to  the  production  of  agilcnttaral  crops  by 
means  of  Irrlgatian.  pursuant  to  aectlan  1  of 
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Um  Mt  of  July  31.  1M3:  to  the  Oaaunlttee 


ISW.  A  tattar  tram  Um  Otractor,  Bxport- 
Impart  Bank  of  Um  Unttod  SUtm.  tnummlt- 
tlBC  a  nvOTt  on  Um  oport  orjanalMi  teeiU- 
Xf  pncram.  ooverloc  Um  quarter  ended 
March  SI.  IMl.  puTMiant  to  PubUc  Imm  90- 
Mt:  to  the  Oomralttee  on  Banktnc,  Ftawnoe 
and  urban  Attalra. 

1M».  A  letter  from  the  Aetlnc  Oeneral 
Co«iiieiil.  Department  of  Knemr,  tranamlt- 
tinc  a  draft  of  propoeed  le«lelaMon  to 
reduce  ooata  and  the  public  reporting 
burden  and  tncreaae  the  efficiency  of  the 
Baerfy  Inf omatlan  AdmlnMratton:  to  the 
Ocmmlttee  on  BMrgy  and  Onmmerce. 

IMl.  A  letter  from  the  Aetlnc  Chairman. 
Inteiatate  Oommetee  Commlmlan,  tranamlt- 
Unc  the  Oommlerian't  comments  on  the  re- 
porti  of  Um  Conaolldated  Rail  Corporation, 
the  United  Statea  IWIway  Amodatton.  and 
the  aeerctary  of  Ttanvortatkm  conoernlnc 
the  future  Federal  fundlnc  and  operatlona 
of  Ooorafl.  punuant  to  aeetlon  70S  of  PuUlc 
Law  M-44S;.to  the  Committee  an  ^omna 
and  Commerce. 

1362.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
trananltttnc  a  draft  of  proposed  lecislation 
to  revise  section  S006A  of  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  the  delivery 
of  legal  services  In  the  criminal  Justice 
system  to  thoee  persons  financially  unable 
to  obtam  adequate  representation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1S6S.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Federal  role  in  plan- 
ning, selectlnc.  and  funding  State  and  local 
parks  (CDVSl-Sa.  April  33. 1961):  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1364.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Gerwral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  monitoring  tedmiques  for 
assessing  the  quality  of  rivers  and  streams 
(CSD-61-S0.  AfvU  30.  1981V.  JolnUy  to  the 
Conmlttees  on  Government  Operations.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' AdmlnistraUon.  HJl.  1100.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
expand  eligibility  of  former  prisoners  of  war 
for  certato  health-care  boief its  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
38).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
attona.  HJt.  3400.  A  bill  msldng  supplemen- 
tal and  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  rescinding  certain  budget  authority, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-29). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XZH.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Uong  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  WHITI'KN: 
HJt  3400.  A  bill  maklnc  supptaraental 
and  further  continuing  apivoprlationB  tot 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SO.  1961, 
readnding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priationa. 

By  Mr.  BAILET  of  Missouri: 
HJL  3401.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistsnre  in 
order  to  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  greater  flexibility  in  "«»"»g«"g 
programs  and  projects  using  such  assist- 
ance; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CLAT: 
nSL  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  basic  workweek 
of  flreflghtlng  personnel  of  executive  agen- 
cies, fpd  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
I^VT.  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Madigam. 
Mr.  SuHBUsa.  Mr.  Lib.  and  Mr.  Mor- 


HJl.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hasardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1983,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Regional  Training  Onters  to  assist  In  im- 
proving the  emergency  response  and  en- 
forcement capabilities  of  State  and  local 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  PubUc  Worlu  and  Transporta- 
tion 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lknt,  Mr.  ScHKun,  BCr.  Las,  and  Mr. 
SAirmn): 

H.R.  3404.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Independ- 
ent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982, 
and  1983,  and  (or  other  purposes:  JolnUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PRANK: 

HJl.  3405.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

HJl.  3406.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
requirement  that  mortgage  subsidy  bonds 
be  used  only  to  provide  financing  to  new 
homeowners  will  not  apply  to  financing  pro- 
vided to  elderly  individuals  acquiring  stock 
in  certain  cooperative  housing  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  3407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  prohibit  Federal  Reserve  banks 
from  purchasing  certain  obligations  of  for- 
eign governments:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 

HJl.  3408.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  nonprofit  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  nonprofit  fraternal 
organizations  from  the  requirement  that 
certain  performance  royalties  be  paid  to 
copyright  holders:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 

HJl.  3409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  amount  of  interest  earned 
on  the  All  Saver  Ortlficate  offered  only  at 
savings  institutions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3410.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  double  the  amount 
of   interest   and   dividend   income   exempt 


from  tax.  to  allow  taxpayers  to  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  refundable  credit  in  lieu  of  the  par- 
tial exclusion  of  interest  and  dividend 
izMome.  and  to  provide  for  a  special  partial 
exclusion  of  interest  and  dividend  income  in 
the  case  of  elderly  taxpayers  with  low  and 
moderate  incomes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAMD: 

HJl.  3411.  A  bm  to  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  certain  functiona,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion relating  to  water  vessel  anchorages, 
bridge  location  and  operation,  and  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  Icebreaklng  facilities  and  aids  to 
navigation;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Ftaheries  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

HJl.  3413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  restrict  the  defense  of 
agencies  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
lltigatiim  challenging  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Holt): 

H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  EInergy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

H.R.  3414.  A  biU  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  terminate  cer- 
tain cottage  site  leases  on  the  Upper  Miaris- 
sippi  River,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DmoKLL): 

H.R.  3416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  compliance  date  extensions 
for  steelmaking  facilities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  facilitate  modernization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McCou.011,  and  Mr.  Chappkll): 

HJl.  3416.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  29  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  change  the  types  of 
hearings  which  a  magistrate  may  conduct, 
and  to  change  the  Jiulsdiction  for  the  con- 
sideration of,  and  the  standards  for  the 
granting  of,  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  Fed- 
eral courts  upon  the  application  of  persons 
in  custody  pursuant  to  Judgments  of  State 
courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mi.  MXNISH: 

H.R.  3417.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  up  to  $1,000  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebrsska: 

H  J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  20,  1982,  as  "National  Freedom 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memcv 
rials  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

56.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, relative  to  funding  of  the  E^nergy  De- 
partment investigation  of  criminal  activity 
in  crude  oQ  transactions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

57.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate. of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  relative 
to  fimdlng  for  the  Adoption  Assistance  and 
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ChOd  Welfare  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AMD 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DBCKARD: 

HJl.  3418.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Honesto 
K  Fenol.  doctw  of  medicine,  his  wife  Rosa- 
bella Montea-Benol.  and  their  Ion  Lawrence 
Mark  FenoL  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  itx.  JACOBS: 

HJl.  3419.'a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W. 
Clayton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


HJL  1600:  Mr.  Ponn.  Mr.  Roussiun, 
Mr.  Wampubu  and  Mr.  IIublb. 

HJl.  1604:  Mr.  Aombbo,  Mr.  FAimnoT, 
Mr.  CoBBABa,  Mr.  Wmi  Pat,  Mr.  Buoo.  Mr. 
UaiiAa,  Mr.  ob  Uroo.  Mr.  Stokbs,  Mr. 
HuoBBB.  Mr.  DouoHBBTT,  Mr.  FBAinc.  Mr. 
DWTBB.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Bibqbam.  and 
Mr.  Rob. 

HJl.  1778:  Mr.  LAOOMABsnio  and  Mr.  Rob- 


HJl.  1779:  Mr.  LAOOMABsnio,  Mr.  RoBn- 
soii,  am  Mb.  Solomoii. 

HJt  1863:  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJt  1660:  Mr.  Duhcaii. 

HJt  2363:  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Cothx. 

HJt  3319:  Mr.  Dascblb. 

HJt  3369:  Mr.  Obaioi.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Tatiob.  Mr.  Babwabp.  Mr.  Wnm,  and  Mr. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  fidlows: 

HJl.  39:  BAnjnr  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJt  63:  Mr.  Suoii,  Mr.  Touira  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  MooBB,  Mr.  Rosd.  Mr.  Smra  of  Ala^ 
bama,  Mr.  Stomp,  Mr.  Gbbog.  Mr.  Edwabbs 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jbtpbixs,  Mr.  Jambs  K. 
CoTm.  Mr.  Bkoohpibj),  Mr.  Sbbsbbbbxh- 
HBB.  and  Mr.  H»i>qbpob». 

HJl.  168:  Mr.  Baubt  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJt  334:  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJt  4S0:  Ut.  HncKABT.  Mr.  FoBsrrHB, 
Mr.  HBinoa.  Mr.  Jbfpbibs.  Mr.  Ooldwatxb. 
Mr.  Kbamo.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  FBxmzbl,  Mr. 
EBLBimoBii,  and  Mr.  Waucbb. 

HJt  644:  Mr.  Hobtbb. 

HJl.  645:  Mr.  McCollum. 

HJl.  790:  Mk*.  Fobstthb,  lb.  Jambs  K. 
COTBB,  Mr.  Wbrbhubbt,  Mr.  Mohtoomest, 
Mr.  Hatcbb.  and  Mr.  Wnm. 

HJt  794:  Mr.  LinirasToii.  Mr.  Ottuiubk. 
Mr.  Whitbhubst,  and  Mr.  MnziA. 

HJl.  796:  Ma.  Mukulsxi.  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr. 
MoPRiT.  Mr.  Savaob,  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJt  801:  BCr.  Mitchbll  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Abtbomt,  Mr.  nu>8T.  Mr.  AmaoATB.  and 
Mr.HTBB. 

HJt  1300:  Mr.  HAmBB  of  Utah. 

HJt  1346:  Mr.  Railsback. 

HJt  1339:  Mr.  Thomas. 

HJt  1340:  Mr.  Thomas. 

HJl.  1468:  Mr.  Bxdbll. 

HJl.  1640:  Mr.  HniiTBB. 

HJt  1676:  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  in  Luco.  BCr. 
RosB.  and  BCr.  ICitchxll  of  New  York. 


HJt  3440:  BCr.  Savao,  BCrs.  Fbhwick.  BCr. 
IxACH  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Hnaa,  BCr.  Knmmss, 
BCr.  Lbbmab,  BCr.  Dtsoii,  BCr.  Batalis,  BCr. 
FoasTTHB,  BCr.  Tatbok,  BCr.  Laoomabbiiio. 
BCr.  LoiMBXB,  BCr.  Paiibtta.  BCr.  Goax,  BCr. 
BCazbou,  BCr.  IXAMOOBa,  BCr.  Simom,  BCr. 
HomBBBOt.  BCr.  Walouh,  BCr.  Pbasb.  BCr. 
OiiiiiuiB,  BCr.  DowmtT,  and  BCr.  Walkbb. 

HJt  3448:  BCr.  HtnrrBB. 

HJt  3834:  BCr.  Bubobiibb. 

HJt  3836:  BCr.  Evahs  of  Delaware,  BCr. 
Savaob,  and  BCr.  Jambs  K.  Cothb. 

HJt  3861:  BCr.  Bbdbll  and  BCr.  Collixs  of 
Texas. 

HJt  3974:  BIr.  McDadb,  BCr.  Clat,  BCr. 
IiAinoa.  BCr.  WnxiAMS  of  Montana,  BCr. 
BCottl,  BCr.  Wnm,  BCr.  Eboarl,  and  BCr. 

COHTBBS. 

HJ.  Rea.  6:  BCr.  Eblbrbobm. 

H.J.  Rea.  68:  BCr.  Bxilbbsoii,  BCr.  Dbb- 
vmtaa.  BCr.  Dobhah  of  California.  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Fbbmzbl.  BCr.  Gihh, 
BCr.  Pabhatam,  BCr.  Pbppbb.  BCr.  SmoR,  and 
BCr.  Wnm. 

HJ.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Nbal,  and  BCr.  Sisat- 
toh. 

HJ.  Res.  163:  BCr.  DbNabois,  BCr.  Nbal, 
BCr.  Gbbog.  BCr.  Wbbxr  of  Minnesota,  and 
BCr.  Duim. 

H.J.  Rea.  196:  BCr.  Howabd. 

HJ.  Rea.  211:  BCr.  Dobbaii  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  312:  BCr.  BCichxl,  BCr.  Schumbb, 
BCr.  FteazBL,  BCr.  Lewis.  BCrs.  Collihs  of  D- 
llnois.  BCr.  I^b.  BCr.  Fdqua.  BCr.  Duhcab,  BCr. 
Bouum,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  BCr.  Jonas  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Akaka. 
BCr.  LaFalcx.  BCr.  Lagomabsimo,  BCr.  Lott, 
BCr.  Pbppbb.  BCr.  Rob.  BCr.  Bevill,  BCr.  Bab- 
■ABii,  BCr.  RiCHMOiro,  BCr.  Mottl,  BCr.  BCaik 


IGAB.  BCr.  Ebdabl,  BCr.  Pbtbbb,  BCr.  Bbbbll, 
BCr.  SOLABZ.  BCr.  LAnoa.  BCr.  Hobtob.  BCr. 
Hammbmchmibt.  BCr-  Simob.  BCr.  Vsno.  BCr. 
Wnm,  BCr.  WRrrrAXBB.  BCr.  Lowobbb.  BCr. 
SmriA.  BCr.  Fbost,  BCr.  Tatbob,  BCr.  Fob- 
stthb, BCr.  Low:  of  BCaryland.  BCr.  Lowbbt 
of  California,  BCr.  BCaswu.  BCr.  BtrBOBm. 
BCr.  Nbal,  BCr.  Kilobb,  BCr.  Youhg  of  Missnu 
ri,  BCr.  Chxhxt,  BCr.  Dobbam  of  California, 
BCr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Campbbll,  BCr.  Bowbb,  and 

BCr.  RlCHMOMD. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  BCr.  Jambs  K  Cothx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  82:  BCr.  Abhuhzio,  BCr.  At- 
KursoB,  BCr.  Bbdox,  BCr.  Bu^bcbubb,  BCr. 
Campbbll,  BCr.  Cobablb,  BCr.  Coboobab,  BCr. 
Jambs  K.  Cotbx,  BCr.  Edwabos  of  Oklaho- 
ma, BCr.  Ebglish.  BCr.  Fbabk.  BCr.  Fdqua. 
BCr.  OoBDBBSOH,  BCr.  HAMMBBflCHMnrr,  BCr. 
HuBBABD,  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr.  Ibblahs.  BCr. 
JOMBS  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  KooovaaK,  BCr. 
Lowbbt  of  California,  BCr.  Lowbt  of  Waah- 
ington,  BCr.  BCablebxb.  BCr.  BCcCollum.  BCr. 
Nbal.  BCr.  Nichols.  BCr.  OrmiGBB.  BCr.  Pat- 
tbbsob.  BCr.  SiMOR,  BCr.  SrAiicojum.  BCr. 
Sthab,  BCr.  Vebto,  BCr.  Won  Pat,  and  BCr. 
Stxmholm. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  BCr.  Ai»dabbo,  BCr. 
Waxmah,  BCr.  Auosta,  BCr.  Foglhtta.  BCr. 
RicRMOHD.  BCr.  Dixon,  BCr.  Clat,  BCr. 
Wxiss.  BCr.  Pbpper.  BCr.  Yates,  BCr.  Habkib. 
BCr.  SeHxoBB.  BCr.  AuConi,  BCr.  Dobgab  of 
North  Dakota,  BCs.  BCnroLSKi,  BCr.  I^hmab, 
BCr.  Rabgel.  BCr.  Fbabk.  BCr.  Bbodrxao,  BCr. 
BiAOGi,  BCr.  Babhes,  BCr.  D'Amoubs.  BCr.  At- 
KnreoB.  BCr.  Edgab.  BCr.  Weaves.  BCr.  BCillb 
of  California.  BCr.  TxAXLEa.  BCr.  Dowbxt. 
BCr.  Edwabos  of  Callfmnia,  BCr.  Fbobt,  BCr. 
Flobio,  BCr.  Otthigbb,  BCr.  BCabkxt,  BCr. 
Sahtibi.  BCr.  BCavboulxs.  BCr.  Gabcia.  BCr. 
Wtheb.  BCr.  LbBoutillieb.  BCr.  Fubstthb. 
BCr.  BCabks.  BCs.  Fodlbb.  BCr.  Stabk.  BCr. 
Dodghebtt,  BCr.  Moppxit,  BCr.  BCrrcHELL  of 
BCaryland.  BCr.  Wolpb.  BCr.  Coblho,  and  BCr. 
Blabcrabd. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii. 

72.  The  SPEAKER:  presented  a  petition 
of  R.  B.  Moore,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and 
others,  relative  to  PubUc  Health  Service 
clinics  and  hoq>lta]s,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Cmnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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FDENTE8  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 
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Monday,  May  4. 1981 

Mr.  STUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carlos 
Puentes  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  thoughtful  writers  on  United 
States-Latin  American  relations  in  the 
world  today. 

His  recent  article  concerning  U.S. 
pcdley  toward  ED  Salvador  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  House 
Ijrlor  to  their  being  asked  to  vote  to 
authtniae  additional  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance to  that  countrjr: 

[From  the  Washlncton  Poet.  May  3.  IMl] 
Whibs  AmuM  Should  Teak  To  Tmmad— 

Wabdn  uro  El  Salvadom's  SOO-Tbas  Was 
I  CimjxATiOH  Am  Bakkaiism 


(By  Cvloa  Puentos) 

'HNro  centuiieB  mo."  writes  Arthur  Schle- 
■tDser.  "American  revoluUcoarlea  accepted 
help  from  Ftance.  That  (Ud  not  mean  they 
were  the  dladpUned  agents  of  European 
maoarehieK  they  were  simply  fightlns  for 
their  Uvea." 

Since  then,  other  reyolutions  have  come 
to  the  Americas,  moat  recently  In  Nicara- 
gua, and  now  in  El  Salvador.  They  have 
come  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  came 
to  the  Thirteen  Colonies  in  1T76.  to  Prance 
in  1780,  to  Mexico  in  1910.  to  Russia  in  1917. 
to  Ooatemala  in  1944,  to  China  in  1948.  to 
Bolivia  and  to  Cuba  In  the  19508  and  to  the 
whole  '*«'«"»— ^  world  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II— reaaons  deeply  rooted  in  the 
local  culture,  the  history  and  the  economy. 
In  the  heavens  and  in  the  hells  of  a  people's 
imaginations,  its  memory,  its  hopes,  its  self. 

The  problems  in  El  Salvador  have  been 
around  for  five  centuriea.  Their  name  Is  co- 
kmlallam,  the  internal  colonialism  of  the 
traditional  ruling  claH  and  the  external  co- 
irtni*n«in  inherent  In  client-state  relations. 

El  Salvador  shares  with  Ouatonala,  with 
the  mcaragua  of  the  Somosas.  indeed,  with 
all  of  Latin  America,  problems  that  existed 
long  before  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  came  into  being;  problems  as  old  as 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  Our  lands 
were  not  only  discovered  and  they  were  not 
only  cokmlaed:  They  were  conquered,  and 
conquest  plus  colonisation  spelled  what 
Max  Weber  calls  "patrimonialism."  That  is. 
a  form  of  domination  characterized  by  the 
subordination  of  all  public  and  private 
rights  in  favor  of  the  chieftain  and  his  clan 
of  relatives,  favorites,  sycophants  and  hang- 
era-oo.  This  form  of  colonialism— the  right 
of  the  conquistador— excludes  competent 
administration  or  economic  planning:  It  Is 
baaed  on  obedience  and  whim,  not  on  the 
law.  Thla  state  of  things  requires  a  standing 
army— thugs,  mercenaries,  death  squads— 
revonsive  to  no  law  save  that  of  the  caprice 
of  the  ruling  dan. 

This  confusion  of  public  and  private  func- 
tions and  appropriations  has  been  the 
almast  constant  style  of  governance  in  Latin 
America,  from  the  Indian  empires  to  the 
*?panlfh  colonies  to  the  modem  republics. 


We  UDderstaod  this  Is  I^tin  America.  We  In- 
timstely  know  that  If  we  ourselves  do  not 
ahoilsh  tliese  oondltlons,  we  shall  never  be 
viable  societies,  harmonious  communities, 
i«iwii»^iiy  prosperous,  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent. 

Many  men  and  women  have  tried  to 
change  this  barbaric  order  through  reform. 
Others  have  had  to  use  arms.  The  United 
States  knows  this  conflict  between  reform 
and  revolution:  Jackson  and  the  two  Roose- 
velU  and  Komedy  oould  reform;  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  had  to  fight  and  their 
fights  were  cruel,  bloody  and  necessary.  But 
they  never  had  to  reform  or  revolutionise 
such  a  persistent,  ancient  and  slow-moving 
creature  as  this  turtle  of  the  new  Latin 
American  colonialism,  protected  by  its 
standing  army. 

How  many  people  In  this  country,  except 
a  few  specialists— certainly  not  the  policy- 
makers themselves— really  know  the  politi- 
cal traditions  and  the  cultural  realities  of  El 
Salvador  in  1981?  How  many  are  truly 
aware  of  the  troubled  history  of  Latin 
America:  conquest  and  colonization  In  the 
16th  century,  legal  inde{>endence  but  eco- 
nomic dependency  since  the  19th  century; 
and  again  since  the  19th  century,  the  herit- 
age of  our  perennial  struggle  between  civili- 
sation and  barbarism?  The  basic  dilemma  of 
our  nations,  far  beyond  ideological  nit-pick- 
ing and  strategic  posturing,  is  this  demand 
that  we  choose:  between  civUization,  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  man's  hands,  a  woman's  sex 
or  a  child's  eyes;  or  barbarism  and  the  bru- 
tality that  humiliates,  toriures  and  then 
murders  us  all. 

And  if  these  realities  were  ignored,  how 
dare  the  faraway  government  of  the  United 
States  rush  in  as  if  It  intimately  knew  them 
and  were  able  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
a  people  who,  alone,  understood  the  dynam- 
ics of  their  own  history,  their  own  contra- 
dictions, their  family  affairs? 

There  are  deep  inequalities  today,  and 
staggering  poverty,  in  many  other  nations 
of  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia:  but  there 
is  not  always  an  accompanying  revolution- 
ary situation.  Sometimes,  as  in  Mexico  or 
India,  nationalist  revolutions  have  created 
political  institutions  that  cushion  class  war- 
fare, permit  policies  of  mediation  and  even 
of  postponement,  and  are  at  times  capable 
of  effective  and  flexible  reform. 

In  Algeria  and  Zimbabwe,  Tanzania  and 
Nigeria,  institutions  are  being  fashioned  out 
of  the  anti-colonial  experience  and  many  of 
the  problems  of  those  new  nations  will 
surely  find  political  solutions  because  of  the 
ongoing  process. 

But  in  El  Salvador  the  political  process 
was  brutally  interrupted  in  1932  when  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Maximi- 
liano  Hernandez  Martinez  encircled  and 
then  massacred  30,000  people  in  order  to 
crush  the  peasant  and  proletarian  rebellion 
that  was  simply  asking  for  a  minimum  wage, 
like  Oliver  Twist  aslUng  for  one  more  bowl 
of  gruel.  Ever  since,  from  coup  to  rigged 
election  to  countercoup  and  through  con- 
stant irresponsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  the  process  in  El  Salvador  was 
smothered.  Who  cared? 

I  shall  tell  you  who  cared.  Father  Rutilio 
Grande  cared,  who  was  killed  because  he 
said  that  poverty  is  not  the  will  of  God,  but 


the  greed  of  a  few.  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  cared,  who  was  killed  because  he 
found  It  Intoleralde  that  Qlltcraey  In  El  Sal- 
vador would  affect  almost  half  of  the  popu- 
lation. Four  American  religious  workers 
cared,  who  went  to  work  so  that  Infant  mor- 
tality in  El  Salvador  should  not  be  three 
and  four  times  higher  than  in  any  industri- 
alised nation.  The  leaden  of  the  National 
Democratic  Front  cared,  who  offered  politi- 
cal opposition  along  with  political  solutions 
and  paid  for  It  with  their  lives.  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte,  the  president  of  El  Salvador, 
should  care,  he  who  was  tortured  by  the 
same  thugs  with  whom  he  shares  power 
today,  who  was  deprived  of  his  electoral  vic- 
tory in  1973  by  the  same  guerrillas  with 
whom  today  he  offen  free  elections  to  a 
population  that  has  seen  its  brothers  and 
sisters  and  fathers  and  mothers  and  chil- 
dren die.  assassinated  by  the  same  death 
squads  that  are  supposed  to  guarantee  free 
elections  in  EH  Salvador. 

Yes,  those  who  knew  and  cared  have  been 
silenced.  The  political  opposition  hss  been 
decimented.  Yet  a  revolution  of  a  complex 
profile— Catholic,  agrarian  and  nationalist 
in  its  very  roots,  but  also  with  strong  Marx- 
ist, Christian  Democratic  and  Social  Demo- 
cratic trends,  with  militant  students  and  ac- 
countants, printers  and  bank  clerks— has 
claimed  a  right  to  do  for  El  Salvador  what 
has  not  been  achieved  in  nearly  five  centur- 
ies: the  abolition  of  the  traditional  form  of 
domination:  at  the  very  least,  the  creation 
of  a  few  conditions  that  might  permit  an 
evolution  of  the  political  structure. 

They  have  met  the  army.  I  guess  they 
found  out  what  every  Latin  American  demo- 
cratic movement  has  had  to  find  out  for 
itself:  that  as  long  as  the  army  protects  the 
fortress  of  colonialism,  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  what  they  have  traditionally 
been.  Perhaps  the  true  problem  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  not  the  overthrow  of  this  or  that 
Junta,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  army.  For 
the  army  is  the  only  obstacle  between  an; 
form  of  evolutionary  democracy  and  the 
congealed  colonialism  that  feeds  its  own  vi- 
cious circle.  In  order  to  exist,  colonialism 
needs  an  army  to  protect  it  through  repres- 
sion; in  order  to  exist,  the  army  needs  a  co- 
lonial structure  that  it  must  defend  and  pre- 
serve through  repression.  This  vicious  circle 
has  been  there  for  almost  five  centuries. 

When  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nation  says  that  violence  in  EI  Salvador  Iz 
created  by  outside  intervention,  not  by  t 
social  injustice  that  has  "existed  for  dec- 
ades," she  forgets  that  violence  has  also  ex- 
isted for  decades,  that  it  has,  in  fact,  coex- 
isted with  social  injustice  for  centuries. 

And  when  the  U.S.  secretary  of  state  says' 
that  "We  are  not  going  to  be  dragged  into 
another  Vietnam,  but  the  problems  will  be 
dealt  with  at  the  source  of  the  difficulty." 
we  hope  that  he  understands  that  the 
"source  of  the  difficulty"  In  El  Salvador  li 
military  and  paramilitary  repression,  the 
arrest  of  political  evolution  by  the  army. 

How  can  you  ask  the  political  opposition 
to  accept  peaceful  methods  when  their 
spokesmen  and  militants  have  all  been  bru- 
tally silenced  by  guns?  Who  will  come  out  to 
parley  while  the  death  squads  are  abroad? 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemcats  or  iosenioos  wliicfa  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PertiapB  Alexander  Haig  and  Jeane  Kiik- 
patrtck.  If  thv  are  real  antloammaiiMs.  will 
ooeae  to  understand  that  by  hUpbm  the  mil- 
itary in  Bl  Salvador  they  hdp  wt—nwit-ii 
In  El  Salvador.  That  by  fclentlfytiig  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  revolution  in  Bl  Sal- 
vador, they  hand  the  Soviet  Unkm  a  moral 
victory  that  belongs  only  to  the  Salvadoran 
people.  And  that  even  if  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  exist,  there  would  be  a 
revoluton  in  XI  Salvador.  And  that  if  it  were 
true  that  anas  flow  into  El  Salvador  from 
Hanoi  and  Havana  and  Managua  sod  should 
then  cease  to  flow,  the  chdl  war  would  con- 
tinue In  El  Salvador  because  it  depends  on 
historical  factors  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  communism— and  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  arms  come  from  private 
sources  oontiaband  In  Florida,  Texas  and 
California. 

The  way  out  of  this  mess  is  not  to  identify 
mUltary  success  in  El  Salvador  with  the 
macho  prestige  of  the  United  States.  For 
whether  the  United  States  loses  or  wins 
militarily  in  XI  Salvador,  it  always  loses.  It 
loses  because  if  it  thinks  it  wins  it  will  have 
done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic self-determination  of  the  Salvadoran 
people.  It  will  have  only  strengthened  the 
prevalent  offfc:ial  brutality  and  postponed 
the  next  insurrection.  But  it  also  loses  if  it 
thinks  it  has  lost  mllitarfly  because  it  wtU 
then  have  passed  over  the  opportunity  to 
help  El  Salvador  in  the  only  way  It  can  be 
helped  by  the  United  States.  And  this  way  Is 
for  the  United  States  to  swallow  hard  and 
choose  to  become  simply  one  amnng  many 
participating  forces  in  the  economic  and 
social  solving  of  El  Salvador's  problems  ac- 
cording to  El  Salvador's  needs. 

The  opposition  In  El  Salvador  knows,  as 
the  revolution  in  Nicaragua  has  learned, 
that  once  in  power  it  can  and  should  choose 
a  plurality  of  sources  of  support— financial, 
technological.  poUUcal.  The  chokse  for  Vicar 
ragua  and  El  Salvador,  the  choice  for  all  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  is  not  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  UJB.8JI.  It  is  between 
Cold  War  obeisance  to  one  of  the  two  super- 
powers or  the  new.  multipolar,  fraer  polity 
taking  shape  in  spite  of  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  nations  of  Africa,  Asia  and  lAtin 
America  do  not  want  to  be  pawns  in  a  chess 
game  played  by  two  players  only. 

More  and  more,  each  nation  clearly  per- 
ceives its  own  national  and  regional  inter- 
ests. Nigeria  or  Mexico,  Poland  or  Venezu- 
ela. Zimbabwe  or  Pakistan.  Hungary  or  Al- 
geria, China  or  Brazil— none  of  the  emerg- 
ing nations  wants  to  be  caught  in  the  East- 
West  conflict  that  serves  the  United  States 
or  the  U.S.SJV,  but  not  their  own  peoples. 

Listen  to  the  president  of  Mexico  when  he 
warns  Washington  that  neither  stability  nor 
Justice  in  this  hemisphere  will  be  served  by 
elevating  the  civil  war  In  El  Salvador  to  the 
undeslred  status  of  an  arena  of  East-West 
confrontation. 

Listen  to  the  president  of  CosU  Rkx 
wh«i  he  says  that  the  intelligent  thtag 
would  be  to  adopt  a  friendly,  omztructive 
poUcy  towards  Nicaragua  and  when  he 
warns  that  excessive  military  aid  would 
weaken  Duarte  and  oth«-  dvHians  in  the 
Salvadwan  government. 

Usten  to  the  president  of  Venesiela  when 
the  wains  that  no  one  In  lAtin  Anu^ir* 
"wants  to  repeat  the  painful  experience  of 
U.&  InterventiML" 

For  God's  sake,  listen  to  Duarte  himself 
when  he  says  that  it  Is  not  mlUtary  aid.  but 
eeonomk  and  social  bettenaent  that  wffl 
help  El  Salvador. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  should  cminect  the  re- 
alities of  Central  America  to  those  of  the 
emeiiliig  nations  in  Asia  and  AMca.  It 
should  truly  understand  Western  Europe's 
deeirable  role  as  an  enlightened  bttriter  In 
the  relations  between  the  developing  and 
the  Industrialized  worlds..  It  should  glance 
at  the  severe  tensions  within  the  Soviet 
bloc.  And  it  should  conclude,  with  true  cour- 
age—with true  self-interest— that  nobody's 
welfare  shall  be  furthered  by  inventing  a 
fictitious  fulcrum  of  East- West  confronta- 
tion in  a  small  country.  Especially  one 
where,  even  if  It  did  "go  Conununist."  the 
UJS.SJt.  would  be  unable  to  muhitAin  tt  In 
Its  orbit  without  paying  an  impossibly  exor- 
bitant material  price. 

t  tasped  that  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not  want 
El  Salvador  in  ite  orbit.  The  Soviet  Union 
prefers  to  wink  at  the  United  States  and 
say:  "I  have  understood  you.  You  can  do 
whatever  you  like  in  your  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. I  can  do  whatever  I  like  in  mine.  We 
strangle  Afghanistan.  You  strangle  El  Sal- 
vador. We  strangle  Poland.  You  strangle 
mcaragua.  And  if  it  comes  to  the  crunch 
and  you  want  to  strike  at  sources  not  out- 
side the  target  area,  here  goes  Cuba  and 
here  comes  West  Berlin.  Okay?" 

No,  not  okay:  The  balance  has  changed, 
because  In  our  area  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
have  emerged.  They  have  a  role  to  play  in 
Cmtral  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Their 
message  Is:  Hands  off  El  Salvador,  everyone! 
Negotiate!  Do  not  internationalize  an  inter- 
nal conflict!  Do  not  Invent  an  East-West 
confrontation  in  a  land  that  only  requires 
North-South  cooperation. 

On  April  8,  PresldenU  Jose  Lopez  PortlUo 
of  BCexico  and  Luis  Herrera  Campins  of 
Venezuela  overcame,  in  a  sUtesmanllke 
fashion,  their  differences  over  El  Salvador 
and  presented  their  good  of fkxs  to  help  find 
a  settlement  there.  The  United  States  has  a 
role  to  play,  too,  but  only  if  it  is  in  concert 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  area.  What  no 
one  wHl  tolerate  is  a  proconsular  attitude 
from  Washington. 

What  we  expect  of  the  United  States  is  to 
investigate  the  murders  of  its  own  citizens 
in  El  Salvador  snd  not  to  condone  them. 

What  we  expect  from  the  United  States  is 
to  play  a  hand  in  stopping  the  murders  com- 
mitted by  the  army  and  the  paramilitary 
groups  in  El  Salvador,  not  rewarding  them. 
What  we  expect  from  the  United  States  is 
a  decision  to  isolate  the  parasite  army  of  El 
Salvador,  not  to  give  more  and  more  guns  to 
AlCapone. 

What  we  expect  the  United  States  to  do  is 
to  help  us  all  create  a  true  atmosphere  for 
political  bargaining  and  poUtical  process 
making  in  El  Salvador.  Politically  enlight- 
ened solutions  can  be  found  there,  if  foreign 
intervention  from  any  quarter  comes  to  a 
stop  and  the  violence  ceases.  Tbexmcemed 
ptdltiGal  factions  seem  to  be  willing  to  talk 
thioogh  impartial  mediators;  a  transitioiua 
government  might  emerge  from  these  talks; 
then  elections  can  be  held  and.  perhaps, 
from  the  Salvadoran  drama  a  modus  Vivendi 
for  the  whole  Caribbean  aiKl  Central  Amer- 
ica will  emerge. 

What  we  expect  the  United  States  to  do  is 
to  loyally  participate  in  our  own  Latin 
American  policy  of  shifting  power  from  the 
army  to  the  people,  of  ending  the  long  rule 
of  the  army,  of  cooperating  with  Mexico 
and  Venezuela  and  OosU  Rica  and  West 
Germany  aiMl  the  soviet  Union  snd  East 
Geimany  and  Sweden  and  Japan  and 
Canada  in  offering  the  peoples  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  mcaragua  the  plural  sources  of  aid 
they  need  to  reconstruct  thdr  shattered 
eoonmnles. 
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What  we  expect  the  United  States  to  do  to 
to  shift  its  attention  from  tlie  sterfUty  of 
East-West  confrontation  to  the  fertility  of 
global  eoonondc  negoUatfaKM. 

What  we  expect  the  United  States  to  do  is 
to  show  true  political  courage  and  cut 
through  the  fog  of  its  repugtumce  toward 
Cuba:  lift  the  embargo,  talk.  Ustoi,  see  if 
the  Cubans  are  interested  or  not  in  being 
hugged  to  death  by  the  Russian  bear.  Find 
out  if  the  Cubans  are  Interested  or  not  In 
coming  out  of  20  years  of  haixiship  and 
siege  mentaUty  Justified  by  the  VA  aggres- 
sions. Find  out  if  the  CubaiM  are  willing  or 
not  to  exchange  their  bargaining  chips- 
Angola,  their  place  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  their 
popularity  in  the  Third  World.  Ouantana- 
mo— for  a  newfound  status  of  respect  and 
influence  In  hemispheric  politics. 

What  we  expect  from  the  United  States, 
above  all.  is  what  so  many  Americans  are 
saying  all  over  your  country:  no  irrational 
policies. 

The  bandwagon  that  started  rolling 
against  El  Salvador  In  January  is  pretemat- 
urally  lonely.  It  has  been  slowed  down.  It 
must  come  to  a  halt.* 


REV.  OSCAR  E.  HERMAN 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oriBsaoxna 

m  THE  BOUSE  or  SEPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, with  great  sadness.  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Rev.  Oscar  E.  Heilman.  a 
well  known  and  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  Concordia.  Mo. 

Pastor  Heilman  was  bom  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  1887.  in  Chemnitz.  Germany.  He 
came  to  America  in  1904.  studied  and 
graduated  from  Concordia  Seminary 
in  June  1910. 

Reverend  Heilman  served  as  the 
first  circuit  rider  missionary  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  manmning 
the  responsibility  for  17  preaching  sta- 
tions. He  came  to  Concordia.  Mo.  in 
1933  to  serve  as  the  minister  at  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  serving  this 
congregation  until  he  retired  in  1977. 

Pastor  Heilman  will  be  remembered 
as  a  dedicated  minister  and  an  out- 
standing individual.  I  extend  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  f amily.« 


REAGAN  PLAN  HARD  TO  SELL  Bt 
THE  SOUTH 


HON.  ELLIOn  H.  LEVITAS 

OPGBOBGIA 
ni  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPBESSinATIVlS 

Monday,  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attri- 
tion a  two-part  article  from  the  Atlan- 
ta Constitution  by  Dr.  Donald  Ratajc- 
zak.  Dr.  Ratajczak.  a  noted  economist, 
comments  on  southern  concerns  about 
President  Reagan's  economic  program, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
deficit.  The  article  is  very  enligfatoi- 
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taaCt  and  I  oommend  it  to  my  ool- 
Iflacues'  eoosidermtlcHi  u  f oUowk 

[From  the  AtUnU  Oon^tutkm.  A^.  23. 
1961] 

RBMua  Puu  Habb  To  8bx  oi  ns  South 
(By  DooAld  lUUUcak) 

LMt  weak'i  ravtew  of  the  ractoiuU  tmins 
that  the  South  raitfit  expect  from  Preeident 
WeegMi'e  budaet  procmn  bjul  »  IlUle 
Southera  flavor.  After  ilftliK  throucb  the 
■f  Metfce  prepared  by  Budget  Dtreetor 
DkvM  Stockaan  for  a  group  of  Southern 
adlton.  one  nnpecta  that  the  gentleman 
from  Buncombe  inspired  Stockman  to  pre- 
pare hie  report. 

Hw  AthnlniitraUon  needs  the  support  of 
Southern  Democrats  If  Its  beleagxiered  tax 
reduetton  package  on  personal  Income  Is  to 
iueceed.  However,  raoet  of  thoae  Democrats 
have  been  tauuiht  that  budget  deficits  create 
inflation 

Moreover,  many  Southerners  who  faced 
Republicans  won  in  opposition  to  that 
three-year  program  to  reduce  personal 
Inoone  taxes  that  currently  Is  In  Jeopardy. 
The  president  may  claim  a  mandat,e  for  his 
programs,  but  the  Southern  Democrat  has  a 
mandate  too.  And  they  are  not  the  same. 

A  bfleflng  on  how  tax  reductions  can  ac- 
celerate the  expansion  of  tax  revenues  could 
have  srtrtTMsert  the  deficit  concerns  of  the 
South.  However,  front-page  headlines  which 
declared  that  the  administration  continues 
to  support  supply-side  economic  principles 
would  sell  few  papers. 

Instead,  the  budget  director  declared  that 
the  Smith  would  benefit  from  the  presi- 
dent's program.  Of  course,  according  to 
supply-side  principles,  other  beneficiaries 
Include  the  North,  the  Midwest  and  the 
West,  but  the  administration  had  not  com- 
pleted ito  analysis  of  their  gains.  (Their 
Ooogreaskinal  votes  already  have  been 
largely  determined.) 

I  generally  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
recently  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Bud 
Weinatein  of  the  XTnlveratty  of  Texas  and 
the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board.  He  be- 
Uevea  the  president's  program  should  not  be 
considered  <m  the  basis  of  regional  gains  or 

Nevertheleas.  the  regional  aspects  of  the 
program  have  been  emphasised  in  this 
latest  attempt  to  gain  Southern  support.  Ac- 
coitUng  to  Stockman's  figures  and  the  tax 
analysis  cmtalned  In  an  article  on  regional 
budgetary  Impacts,  gains  In  the  South  will 
be  leas  than  elsewhere. 

Most  analysts  concede  that  budget  cuts 
hurt  the  working  poor  more  than  most 
other  groups.  The  latest  census  should  con- 
firm that  the  working  poor  remain  more 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  South  than 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  administration  figures 
show  a  per  capita  loss  from  budget  cuts  In 
the  South  that  is  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
region. 

On  the  tax  side,  lower  per  capita  incomes 
In  the  South  mean  lower  marginal  tax  rates 
for  the  average  Southern  worker.  An  across- 
the-board  reduction  In  marginal  tax  rates 
should  have  a  smaller  supply-side  response 
In  the  South  than  nationwide,  accordhig  to 
soBse  suppiy-skle  arguments.  At  any  rate 
the  per  capita  reduction  in  proposed  taxes 
must  be  lower  In  the  South  than  natkm- 
wlde. 

Other  parts  of  the  president's  program, 
such  as  accelerated  depreciation  and  mili- 
tary pay  increases,  could  be  beneficial  to  the 
Sooth.  But  the  buncombe  served  by  Stock- 
man to  Southern  editors  received  more  at- 
tentkm  than  it  deserved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Next  week  I  would  like  to  suggest  what  a 
Southern  member  of  Ooncreas  could  do  to 
respond  to  this  attention  from  the  adnUnls- 
tratton. 

(Trom  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  Apr.  29, 

1981) 

South  Sboulb  Back  Rxaoah  Plar— Ip 

Now  that  the  president  has  again  ap- 
pealed for  passage  of  his  economic  program, 
the  time  is  arriving  for  Southern  members 
of  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  adminis- 
tration plan  should  prevaiL  A  vote  against 
the  program  certainly  can  be  Justified. 

Figures  released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
mmt  and  Budget  Indicate  that  the  South 
would  receive  fewer  benefits  from  the  pro- 
gram than  any  other  region.  A  week  ago  the 
administration  implied  the  opposite  result. 

The  president  wants  a  three-year  tax  cut 
Budget  reductions  have  been  specified  to 
offset  only  the  first  year  of  tax  reductions. 
Guaranteeing  a  three-year  reduction  in  tax 
rates  when  only  a  part  of  the  necessary 
budget  reductions  have  been  specified 
proved  too  much  for  some  Senate  republi- 
cans to  accept.  Southern  Democrats  should 
be  equally  concerned  about  the  deficit  po- 
tential of  this  unbalanced  program. 

Reductions  In  Inflationary  expectations, 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  administra- 
tion's optimistic  forecasts,  are  not  apparent 
in  any  of  the  traditional  methods  of  meas- 
uring expectations.  Wage  settlements  are 
not  trending  downward,  long-term  interest 
rates  remain  at  historic  highs  and  the  fu- 
tures market  for  short-term  interest  rates 
actually  has  trended  upward  since  the  pro- 
gram was  announced. 

The  "economic  Dunkirk"  that  required 
decisive  economic  remedies  is  not  even  on 
the  horizon.  Despite  an  Inevitable  slowing 
from  the  6.6  percent  real  growth  in  econom- 
ic activity  during  the  winter,  the  forces  of 
cyclical  expansion  seem  well  entrenched. 
Even  uncontrollable  inflationary  pressures 
In  energy  and  agriculture  are  more  favora- 
ble than  anyone  expected  three  months  ago. 

The  only  "economic  Dunkirk"  is  in  the 
credit  markets,  and  rapid  growth  of  govern- 
ment debt  is  largely  responsible  for  that. 

I  do  not  believe  the  magnitude  of  econom- 
ic response  to  personal  tax  rate  reduction 
approaches  what  its  defenders  claim.  The 
program  is  economically  risky.  The  presi- 
dent should  be  able  to  initiate  his  program 
but  Congress  should  abort  the  effort  if  the 
economy  is  going  off  course. 

Therefore  I  would  recommend  that 
Southern  Democrats  support  the  president, 
but  only  with  the  following  provisions: 

First,  tax  reductions  on  personal  income 
should  begin  in  January  1982,  rather  than 
this  year. 

Second,  the  reductions  in  1982  should  be 
limited  to  lowering  the  70  percent  Inacket 
to  50  percent  and  to  a  5  percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  marginal  tax  rates.  The 
remaining  reductions  leading  to  the  30  per- 
cent tax-cut  goal  should,  if  permitted  by  the 
economic  conditions  outlined  below,  occur 
equally  in  the  following  two  years. 

Third,  any  tax  reductions  beyond  1982 
should  be  contingent  upon  the  administra- 
tion submitting  specific  budget  reductions 
for  fiscal  1983  and  beyond  that  are  compati- 
ble with  the  goals  outlined  in  the  admlnls- 
tration's  initial  budget  proposal  of  last  Feb. 
18.  Failure  to  submit  such  specific  budget 
reductions  should  nullify  subsequent  tax  re- 
ductions. 

Fourth,  economic  growth  In  the  four  quar- 
ters through  September  must  fall  no  lower 
than  a  percentage  point  below  sdministra- 
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Uon  forecasts.  Inflation,  as  measurad  by  the 
CPI.  should  exceed  artmlnlifraUop  f oreeasts 
by  no  more  than  a  peroentace  point  In  the 
12  months  throu^  September.  Otherwise, 
tax  reduetkns  In  the  subsequent  year 
should  be  nulllf  ed. 

If  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
accept  these  safety  net  provisions.  Southern 
Democrats  should  oppose  more  than  a  one- 
year  tax  reduction.* 


NATIONAL  RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN.  JR. 

oPCALiroainA 
»  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXraXSKRTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  4, 1981 

•  lix.  PASHATAN.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Representatives 
Bill  Thomas  and  Tomr  Coklho,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues that  the  California  raisin  in- 
dustry is  celebrating  National  Raisin 
Week  through  May  9. 

While  the  Jelly  bean  is  the  new 
snack  item  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, the  raisin  indus^  wishes  to  focus 
in  on  nature's  candy  that  is  both  high 
In  energy  and  delicious  in  taste.  It  is  a 
natural  supplement  to  any  diet. 

California  raisin  sales  have  contin- 
ued at  record  levels  for  many  months, 
with  consumers  buying  this  tasty 
product  for  eating  out  of  hand,  in 
bakery  products,  for  cooking,  in  cere- 
als, and  many  other  uses. 

Most  encouraging  are  the  high  sales 
volume  and  very  substantial  house- 
hold penetration.  This  kind  of  success 
reflects  the  results  of  effective  adver- 
tising and  promotion  by  the  industry 
and  individual  packers. 

An  average  of  more  than  250,000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  in  California,  home 
of  the  world's  largest  raisin  industry, 
and  the  success  of  the  industry  is  of 
great  significance  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  many  thousands  of  Americans. 

High  commendation  should  go  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
for  its  activities  in  advertising,  promo- 
tion, and  research. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 
bers, CALRAB  carries  on  its  program 
of  aggressive  advertising  and  promo- 
tion, not  only  domestically,  but  in  17 
countries  throughout  the  world,  in  co- 
operation with  the  XJS.  Department  of 
Agricultitfe's  Foreifl^  Agricultural 
Service. 

We  also  wish  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  As- 
sociation, which  has  successfully 
brought  raisin  growers  and  packers  to- 
gether in  a  concerted  effort  to  give 
them  a  better  voice  in  marketing. 

All  raisin  growers  and  packers, 
whether  independent  or  cooperative, 
also  are  deserving  of  praise  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  maj<»-  indtis- 
try. 
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Also  meriting  qiedal  oommmdatlon 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  Feder- 
al mailceting  orders  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  our  raisin  crops  and  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  Industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a 
special  salute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week.* 


OUR  WATER  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PKHHSTLVAiriA 

nr  THs  Hooss  of  rspbcskhtatites 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  confronting  the  United 
States  is  not  whether  we  face  a  water 
problem,  but  whether  we  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem from  growing  into  a  devastating 
crisis. 

The  early  signs  of  the  problem  have 
led  to  water  rationing  throughout 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  parched  land 
in  the  farm  belt,  and  lawsuits  over 
water  rights  in  the  West.  In  each  of 
those  areas,  citizens  and  government 
officials  have  spent  more  and  more  of 
their  time  looking  toward  the  sky  for 
welcome  relief  from  the  rain.  Instead, 
they  have  seen  what  could  be  the  be- 
ginning  of  a  prolonged  drought  across 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  rain  Ls  but  a 
small  part  of  the  answer.  A  great  deal 
of  our  water  future  rests  with  water 
quality,  wise  technology,  careful  plan- 
ning, and  a  long-range  outlook.  The 
days  are  over  when  we  can  always 
expect  unlimited  supplies  of  water  to 
be  at  our  fingertips;  the  days  are  here 
when  we  must  examine  the  problem 
and  begin  to  develop  solutions. 

Nationwide,  83  percent  of  all  the 
water  consumed  in  America  goes  for 
agricultural  needs.  In  following  order 
of  consumption  are  manufacturing,  8 
percent:  personal-domestic  tise,  7  per- 
cent: power  generation,  1  percent;  and 
public  lands  1  percent.  In  1950  the 
Nation  took  12  trillion  gallons  of  water 
out  of  the  ground;  by  1980  the  figure 
lias  more  than  doubled,  and  each  day 
21  billion  more  gallons  flow  out  of 
water  resources  than  seep  in. 

We  have  used  water  without  stop- 
ping to  quantify  it.  It  takes  14,935  gal- 
lons of  water  to  grow  a  bushel  of 
wheat;  60,000  gaUons  to  produce  one 
ton  of  steel:  120  gaUons  to  put  a  single 
egg  on  the  breakfast  table. 

Tet,  one  key  element  of  the  water 
problem  is  that  it  calls  for  a  deft  com- 
bination of  local  and  national  solu- 
tions, for  the  problems  vary  from  lo- 
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callty  to  locality.  In  Pennsylvania  for 
example,  the  largest  water  user  is  elec- 
tric generating  stations,  60  percent; 
followed  by  industry,  29  percent;  the 
public,  10  percent;  and  agriculture  1 
percent.  The  Institute  for  Research  on 
Land  and  Water  Resources  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  esti- 
mates that  over  the  next  15  years 
modest  increases  wUl  occur  for  public 
water  and  industrial  use,  electric  utili- 
ties wlU  decrease  their  use  by  14  per- 
cent (due  mostly  to  recycling  technol- 
ogy), yet  agriculture  use  is  projected 
to  increase  sixfold. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Pennsylvania 
problem  is  that  while  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  State  has  experienced 
water  shortages  that  have  led  to  first 
stage  rationing,  water  fall  in  the  west- 
em  half  has  been  sufficient. 

The  problems  also  vary  from  house- 
hold to  household.  The  parallel  with 
energy  is  clear— we  have  become  a 
Nation  ignoring  the  limited  nature  of 
water,  we  use  it  freely  without  concern 
for  conservation.  The  average  Penn- 
sylvanian  uses  87  gallons  of  water  a 
day,  only  2  of  which  are  used  for 
drinking  and  cooldng. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  in 
Pennsylvania  to  be  mentioned  here  is 
Pennsylvania's  water  system. 
Throughout  the  Northeast  we  have 
aging,  faltering  water  supply  systems. 
The  city  of  New  York  balances  its 
water  supply  precariously  on  rotting, 
out  of  date  water  supply  tunnels.  Of 
2,400  water  systems  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  Department  of  EInvironmental  Re- 
sources reports  that  255  need  flltrataon 
plants,  another  62  have  filtration  defi- 
ciencies, 278  liave  insufficient  yields, 
240  have  insufficient  storage,  and 
there  are  90  water  supply  dams  which 
have  been  found  unsafe.  Many  com- 
munities in  the  12th  Congressional 
District  still  must  rely  on  water  sys- 
tems that  provide  unclear,  unsanitary 
water. 

That  leads  naturally  to  the  problem 
of  water  quality,  a  key  gap  in  our 
present  water  supply.  In  Pennsylvania, 
some  2,900  miles  of  stream  are  serious- 
ly affected  by  coal  mine  draining;  pol- 
lution also  comes  from  300,000  acres  of 
land  left  abandoned  from  previous 
strip  mining  decades  ago.  It  is  project- 
ed that  in  1983  nearly  2,200  miles  of 
major  streams  in  Pennsylvania  will 
not  meet  established  water  quality 
goals.  Mine  drainage  coupled  with 
other  pollution  sources  will  account 
for  over  90  percent  of  the  water-qual- 
ity limited  steam  miles. 

Thus,  to  ignore  the  problem  would 
be  folly.  To  ignore  that  it  has  national 
consequences  would  be  equally  dis- 
astrous. But  to  ignore  that  many  of 
the  solutions  must  be  locally  initiated 
would  also  be  heading  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. Actually,  the  water  problem 
presents  a  classic  case  for  Washington 
to  provide  creativity.  With  the  new 
mood  in  Washington  to  attack  prob- 
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lems  on  a  combined  national-£(tate- 
local  basis,  water  can  serve  as  a  prime 
example  of  that  approach. 

Briefly,  here  are  some  of  the  steps  I 
believe  must  be  taken,  not  necessarily 
listed  in  order  of  need. 

First,  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress must  streamline  their  water  deci- 
sionmaking apparatus.  A  total  of  22 
congressional  committees  deal  with 
some  aspect  of  the  water  problem. 
Federal  money  alone  comes  from  four 
different  agencies  while  many  more 
have  an  input. 

Second,  individual  and  community 
water  savings  must  begin  at  once.  We 
must  make  Americans  aware  of  the 
problem,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ment must  finance  projects  to  educate 
the  people.  Water  companies  must 
join  in  the  effort.  The  State  of  New 
Jersey  adopted  extra  high  water  rates 
for  homes  where  usage  overran  the 
families'  average  needs,  and  that  kind 
of  penalty  may  be  necessary  in  the 
future.  We  must  begin  to  develop  a 
water  conservation  ethic. 

Third,  governments— local.  State, 
and  Federal— must  be  willing  to  allo- 
cate precious  financial  resources  to 
attack  the  water  problem.  It  will  be 
expensive  to  solve  this  problem.  But 
starting  to  spend  now  will  be  a  lot  less 
expensive  than  trying  to  catch  up 
later,  and  working  in  a  crisis  situation. 
Water  (in  some  quantity)  wUl  continue 
to  fall  to  the  Elarth,  but  we  must 
manage  it  better  and  have  the  facili- 
ties to  manage  it.  Last  year  the  Feder- 
al Government  spent  $28.4  million  in 
grants  for  water-sewage  improvements 
in  82  Pennsylvania  communities,  the 
State  added  47  grants  or  loans  totaling 
$1.4  million. 

Fourth,  research  must  continue.  The 
typical  water  research  project  may 
take  as  many  as  10  years  to  develop. 
Penn  State's  water  resources  lab  out- 
lined for  me  recently  woric  they  had 
done  over  several  years  for  a  total  of 
$90,000  that  eventually  saved  a  com- 
munity $32  million  in  water  develop- 
ment costs. 

Fifth,  Ck>ngress  must  take  a  new 
look  at  its  policy  on  public  works  proj- 
ects. Where  they  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  future  water  supply  of  a 
community,  they  must  be  given  prior- 
ity. In  New  Jersey,  recently,  where 
they  were  struggling  to  fill  70  percent 
of  their  water  system,  water  from  a 
major  storm  was  overrunning  several 
collection  dams  wasting  millions  of 
gaUons  of  water.  Collection  and  distri- 
bution systems  must  improve. 

Sixth,  technology  must  be  made  to 
adapt  to  water.  EHectric  generating 
stations  in  Pennsylvania  are  moving 
more  toward  ways  to  recycle  their 
water  to  save  use.  Yet.  so  many  of  the 
technologies  we  talk  about  for  the 
future  rely  on  water  including  syn- 
thetic fuels,  coal-slurry  pipelines,  oU- 
shale  development,  some  solar  tech- 
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noJocy.  CommunltteB  must  begin  to 
evaluate  major  water  uaers  in  their 
area  and  companlee  must  work  to  de- 
velop teehnolocles  that  will  make  the 
moat  efficient  use  of  water. 

Seventh,  we  must  continue  programs 
aimed  at  preventing  pollution  and  in- 
creasing the  water  quality  of  the  sup- 
plies we  have,  not  only  above  ground 
in  rivers  and  streams,  but  in  ground- 
water supplies  as  welL 

These  represent  Just  some  of  the  pri- 
ority st«ps  necessary.  I  will  be  talking 
about  many  more  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
At  the  bottom  line,  though,  rests  the 
fact  that  America  must  becmne  water 
conscious.  Just  like  the  energy  crisis 
we  experienced  in  the  1970's.  the 
water  crisis  seems  almost  Inevitable  in 
the  coming  years  unless  we  change  our 
ways.  Just  as  the  era  of  cheap,  plenti- 
ful energy  ended,  so,  too,  do  we  face 
the  end  of  the  era  of  cheap,  plentiful 
water.  The  water  crisis  is  not  here  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  lack  of  rain:  it  is 
here  to  stay  regardless  of  the  rainfall. 
and  we  must  begin  to  act  immediately 
to  keep  it  under  control.* 
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SELF-HELP  PBOORAM8  BELONG 
IN  THE  BITDOET 


STUDENT  SURVEY  OP 
KAUKAX7NA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  wiscoNsni 

Df  THX  HO0SS  OP  KSFBSSniTATrVSS 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  recess  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
survey  students  of  Kaukauna  High 
School,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  who  are  con- 
stituents in  my  Eighth  District  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  results  of  that  survey  are  being 
submitted  so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  also  may  benefit  from  the 
opinions  of  young  people  in  the  Mid- 
west. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

ormwTOBK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  SIPaiSDITATIVBS 

Monday.  May  4.  19S1 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  budget  proposal  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  fact  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal has  deleted  funding  for  impor- 
tant self-help  programs  that  have 
made  a  significant  impact  on  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Despite  this  administration's  rhet- 
oric about  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  self-reliant 
programs  and  to  respect  local  commu- 
nity initiatives.  OMB  has  decided  that 
the  small  funds  used  to  support  such 
programs  as  the  Consumer  Co-op 
Bank,  the  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Self-Help  in  HUD,  and  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Conservation  Bank  must 
be  eliminated. 

Last  year  HUD's  Office  of  Neighbor- 
hood Self-Help  was  able  to  generate 
$14  in  local  resources  for  every  Feder- 
al dollar  spent.  The  National  Co-op 
Bank  had  planned  to  make  loans  to  88 
co-ops  across  the  country  this  year  to 
enable  their  members  to  cut  energy, 
housing,  and  food  bills.  This  bank  was 
funded  by  the  Congress,  but  by  1085, 
its  co-op  members  would  have  owned 
its  stock  and  returned  the  investment 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Low  and 
moderate  Income  families  had  hoped 
that  Solar  Energy  and  Conservation 
Bank  loans  at  small  subsidies  would 
have  allowed  them  to  make  renewable 
energy  and  conservation  improve- 
ments that  would  have  cut  their  heat- 
ing bills  and  saved  energy.  Something 
that  a  prime  rate  of  18  percent  makes 
impossible. 

As  someone  who  believes  strongly 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  encouraging  and  stimulating  more 
self-help  activities  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  communities  of  this  coim- 
try,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  that  the  budget 
resolution  reported  by  our  committee 
restored  $100  million  in  funding  for 
the  Solar  Energy  Bank  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Co-op  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  exceUent  article  on 
these  self-help  programs  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star,  and  I 
submit  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  today's  Rxcord. 

The  article  follows: 

Put  Oua  If  omr  Whsu  trb  SsLr-HsLr  Is 
(By  Bruoe  Stokea) 

President  Reagan  rarely  mlsBes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trumpet  his  admlnlstrstlon's  devo- 
tion to  the  traditional  American  virtue  of 
self-reliance.  Hta  proposed  1983  budget 
belles  this  commitment,  however,  by  cutting 
to  the  quick  nesxiy  every  federally-funded 
■elf-help  procram.  The  elimination  of  pro- 
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grams  daslgned  to  enable  tlie  poor  to  escape 
dependence  on  tbe  public  sector  suggests 
tliat  conservatives  are  mainly  Interested  in 
self-help  for  the  rich. 

America's  small  towns  and  dty  neighbor- 
hoods are  a  reservoir  of  human  resources 
tliat  can  be  mobUlaed  to  strive  energy,  hous- 
Inc,  and  food  programs  at  the  local  level.  A 
recent  Gallup  Poll  Indicates  that  two  out  of 
three  dtlsens  are  willing  to  particulate  In 
such  community  betterment  activities  or  to 
assist  in  social  service  tasks.  But  these  re- 
sources are  often  unfocused.  Citlsen  efforts 
often  need  a  helping  hand  In  the  early 
stages:  the  government  can  provide  the  pro- 
fessional sidlls  and  financial  resources  they 
lack. 

One  of  the  legacies  of  the  Ford  and  Carter 
administrations  was  a  federal  commitment 
to  use  tax  dollars  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves. WashingUMi  now  supports  urban  gar- 
dening and  homesteading  programs.  It  pro- 
vides incentives  for  energy  conservation  and 
the  use  of  solar  energy.  And  It  loans  money 
to  cooperatives  tliat  save  consumers  money 
and  to  employee-owned  factories  that 
enable  workers  to  save  their  jobs. 

GRKAT  LSVKBAOK 

In  these  and  similar  self-help  programs,  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  government 
money  can  leverage  larger  amoimts  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  voluntary  services.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Self- 
Help  Development  In  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  estimates 
that  for  every  dollar  It  Invests  in  self-help 
projects,  $14  Is  contributed  from  local  re- 
sources. Few  government  programs  can 
boast  of  such  a  return  on  the  public's 
money. 

The  Office  of  Neighborhood  SeU-Help  De- 
velopment la  one  of  tbe  programs  now  wait- 
ing for  the  budgetary  ax  to  fall.  This  office 
provides  direct  grants  to  urban  and  rural 
community  organisations  for  use  as  Invest- 
ment capital  In  revltallsatlon  projects.  In 
the  barrio  neighborhood  in  Tucson,  a  Chi- 
cano  group  has  employed  federal  seed 
money  to  establish  a  factory  to  manufac- 
ture adobe  brick,  while  a  community  associ- 
ation in  South  Portland,  Maine,  is  using  a 
grant  to  reconstruct  fishing  piers  in  order  to 
bolster  the  local  fishing  economy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
argues  that  these  activities  duplicate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Nelshborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  and  that,  in  any  case,  block- 
grant  funds  in  the  1982  budget  will  be  avail- 
able for  self-help  purposes.  But  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation  Is  a 
lenders'  Institution,  constrained  by  partici- 
pating banks'  reluctance  to  extend  credit  In 
the  poorest  neighborhoods.  Moreover,  a 
block-grant  approach  forces  neighborhood 
self-help  groups  to  compete  with  downtown 
developers  for  funds.  Tbe  inherent  inequal- 
ity of  this  competition  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons programs  such  as  the  Self-Help  Office 
was  created  in  the  first  place. 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman  also  pro- 
poses revoking  the  Charter  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The  Co-Op 
Bank  was  established  In  1978  to  provide  co- 
operatives with  access  to  technical  assist- 
ance, and  credit  at  market  rates  of  Interest 
The  tenants  of  Town  Center  on  Sixth 
Street  NW  In  Washington,  for  example,  are 
using  a  loan  to  convert  their  rental  complex 
Into  a  co-op.  thus  forestalling  condominium 
conversion.  The  West  Oakland  Food  Co-op 
lias  borrowed  money  to  create  the  only  food 
store  within  a  three-equare-mile-area  of  a 
black  iimer-clty  nelghlwrhood  in  Oakland, 
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California.  Aad  the  Chatham  Fuk  Village 
Cooperative  in  windy  Ghloago  lias  a  loan  to 
purchase  and  install  stom  wluduws  <n  its 
550  units. 

The  administration  says  dosing  tbe  bank 
will  save  mOUoos  of  dollan.  Such  reasoning 
negleeU  the  fact  that  most  of  these  expend- 
itures are  loans  that  will  ultimately  be 
repaid  with  taterest  OMB  also  moraltees 
that  oooperattves  that  "provide  serrlcea  to 
their  memben  economloUly  and  have  ex- 
pectations of  continued  good  «i»wi«»ht  and 
management  should  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  privately."  Congress  originally 
established  the  Bank  predaely  because  a 
Treasury  study  showed  that  the  credit 
needs  of  constmier  cooperatives  were  not 
being  addressed. 

This  may  be  true,  but  consumers — espe- 
cially low-Income  consumers— are  often  slow 
to  respond  to  signals  from  the  marketplace 
because  they  have  difficulty  obtaining 
credit  for  energy  improvements.  If  the 
United  SUtes  Is  to  cut  back  rapidly  on  pe- 
troletma  Imports,  then  the  shift  to  renew- 
able energy  resources  must  not  be  needleo- 
ly  Impaired  by  consumers'  limited  access  to 
financing. 

Cutting  these  programs  will  reduce  1983 
federal  budget  outlays  by  $389  million.  But 
it's  a  false  economy.  To  date.  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  proj- 
ects have  generated  4.500  Jobs  and  more 
than  6,000  housing  units,  both  at  a  cost 
below  that  of  many  other  govemmwit  pro- 
grams. Co-op  Bank  loans  that  are  now  pend- 
ing would  help  members  of  88  co-ops  cut 
energy,  housing,  and  food  bills.  Without 
credit  from  the  Solar  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  many  passive  solar  systems— 
which  generally  are  not  aided  by  tax-credit 
niles— would  be  too  expensive  for  any  but 
the  wealthy. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  budgets  of 
self-help  programs  cannot  be  spared  from 
scrutiny.  But  aband<mlng  all  support  for 
self-help  efforts  calls  into  question  the  ad- 
ministration's real  commitment  to  dtlsens 
taking  a  more  active  role  in  solving  their 
own  problems. 

SOLAS  FSOGRAM  L.Uia0ISHKS 

A  third  self-help  program  to  be  pared 
from  the  budget  Is  the  Solar  E&ergy  and 
Conservation  Bank,  which  was  to  start  up 
this  year  and  provides  subsidies  on  loans 
and  a  few  grants  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  people  to  adopt  renewable  energy 
and  conservation  Improvements.  This  pro- 
gram hoped  to  use  the  various  small  subsi- 
dies to  encourage  more  people  to  build  pas- 
sive solar  houses,  retrofit  existing  homes 
with  passive  and  active  solar  systems,  or 
weatherise  and  insulate  their  dwellings.  A 
buyer  of  a  new  passive  solar  home  would  be 
eligible  for  as  much  as  a  $6,000  mortgage 
subsidy,  for  example,  while  residents  of 
multlfamlly  dwellings  oould  receive  up  to 
$400  per  unit  for  conservatton  Improve- 
ments. 

The  adminlstraUon  defends  its  actkm  by 
saying  that  substantial  economic  Incentives 
Already  exist  for  such  investments  m  a 
result  of  rising  energy  prices  and  tax  cred- 
its.* 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


or 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATIVn 


Monday,  May  4,  1981 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  a  sec- 
tion of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
provisions  included  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980.  My  bill 
would  allow  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
to  be  used  in  the  financing  of  elderly 
housing  cooperatives. 

Public  Law  96-499  currently  includes 
a  provision  that  states  a  person  cannot 
have  owned  a  house  within  3  years  of 
qualifying  for  a  low-interest  loan  pro- 
vided through  the  sale  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  housing.  The  intent  of  the 
provision  was  to  direct  this  type  of 
housing  assistance  toward  first  time 
home  buyers.  Unfortunately,  it  pre- 
vents another  important  group,  the  el- 
deiiy,  from  utUiidng  tax-exempt  bonds 
as  a  housing  assistance  tool. 

Elderly  housing  cooperatives  have 
been  very  successful  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  housing  alternative  for  people 
over  60  who  no  longer  need  a  detached 
single-family  home,  but  who  want  to 
maintJtIn  their  independence.  The  co- 
operatives have  also  been  valuable  in 
freeing  up  existing  single  family 
homes  for  young  people  Just  getting 
into  the  housing  market. 

In  the  past,  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
have  been  used  to  provide  financing 
for  elderly  housing  cooperatives,  en- 
abling the  sponsors  of  the  cooperatives 
to  offer  units  that  are  affordable  to 
those  with  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
Elderly  housing  cooperatives  can 
comply  with  the  purchase  price  limita- 
tions and  other  targeting  provisions 
found  in  Public  Law  96-499.  Only  the 
first-time  home  buyer  clause  is  prohib- 
iting them  from  going  forward  at  this 
time. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  providing  the 
elderly  with  an  affordable  housing  al- 
ternative, thereby  increasing  the  stock 
of  existing  housing  for  young  home 
buyers,  is  a  responsible  use  of  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  that  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  is  my  hope  that 
actions  to  correct  the  current  situation 
will  be  taken  by  Congress  this  session, 
and  that  hearings  on  this  proposal  can 
be  scheduled  in  the  near  future.* 


BREAST  MILK  SUBSTITUTES— A 
CONTINUING  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

orntWYoaK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESEirTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  Health  Organiisatlon  will  soon 
take  up  a  draft  international  code  for 
the  marketing  of  infant  formula  and 
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other  breast  milk  substitutes.  For  sev- 
eral years,  the  Organlsati<m  and  other 
interested  parties  have  debated  wheth- 
er there  should  be  an  taitematkHial 
code,  whether  current  marketing  prac- 
tices should  be  curtailed,  and  whether 
the  world  community  ou^t  to  register 
its  collective  voice  on  the  issue.  It  is  a 
complex  and  troubling  debate  with  ad- 
vocates on  both  sides  of  the  issue  argu- 
ing forcefully  for  their  nspective  posi- 
tions. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  submitted  an 
edited  o(Hnmentary  on  the  deUboa- 
tions  of  the  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article  which,  in  my 
opinion,  threads  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  path  through  the  fabric  of 
this  ongoing  international  issue.  I 
commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

OOVBUnfKRS  To  VOTK  OS  WOKLB  CODB 

(By  Jonathan  Power) 

LoMDOs.— The  baby  food  war.  a  good  six 
years  old.  Is  heating  up.  In  early  Blay  at  tbe 
World  Health  Assembly,  tbe  United  States 
aad  other  govnnments  will  be  asked  to  vote 
on  an  international  code  Umtth^  tbe  mar- 
keting macOoes  of  tbe  major  baby  food 
pompsnlfs 

It  was  aU  begun  by  a  British  Journalist. 
Mike  Mueller,  who  in  1974  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet "The  Baby  Killer"  for  the  British 
relief  agency.  War  on  Want  It  accused 
Nestle  and  other  baby  food  wnwipawu^  of 
promoting  bottle-feeding  In  pom-  countries 
at  the  expense  of  breast-feeding,  leading  to 
a  sharp  rise  in  infant  mortality  rates. 

Only  when  the  report  was  republished  by 
a  Swiss  organisation  and  retitled  "Nestle 
Kills  BaUes"  did  it  attract  notice. 

Since  then,  the  baby  f wmula  «-™p«tfwi 
has  gained  increasing  numbers  of  adboents, 
not  only  from  social  action  groups,  but  from 
the  churches,  noted  pediatridaiw.  aad  not 
least  from  senior  officials  in  tbe  World 
Health  Organiiatkm  and  the  UJf.  Chil- 
dren's Rmd. 

DMICEPs  wise  and  perceptive  executive 
director.  James  Oraat.  has  observed  that  if 
we  can  "promote  and  protect  tlie  practice  of 
breast-feedinc,  we  can  save  1  million  Infant 
deaths  each  year  In  the  1900b." 

Fnhaps  this  seems  an  extraordinary 
daim.  but  In  fact  the  abandonment  of 
breast-feeding  in  Third  World  countries  has 
gone  so  fast  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  its  accuracy. 

In  ChUe  30  years  ago.  95  percent  of  1-year- 
olds  were  being  taseast^fed.  By  1975  it  was 
down  to  30  percent.  Research  tias  shown 
that  ChOeaa  babies  who  war  bottle-fed 
during  the  first  three  months  of  their  life 
suffered  three  times  tbe  mortality  rate  of 
those  who  were  exdustvely  breast-fed. 

The  baby  food  companies  in  their  defene 
say  two  things.  Pint,  the  faU  in  bteast-f ced- 
ing is  not  their  fault— life  st^es  are  chang- 
ing all  over  tbe  world.  Women  waat  to  work 
aad  want  a  subsUtote  for  nunrii^ 

Second,  tbey  say.  they  bave  beoome  in- 
creasingly careful  about  tbeir  promotional 
technkines,  admitting  in  a  kind  of  back- 
banded  way  that  the  critldsm  ranged 
against  them  has  bad  some  Impact. 

But  to  what  extent  are  life  styles  t*t»ngf^ 
by  commercial  pressure?  It  is  difficult  to  be 
precise,  although  one  can  assume  that  tbe 
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I  would  not  vaate  their  mooejr  on 
tf  ttdM  not  ttum  nme  retora. 
to  tlMt  the  tafant  f onnola  oomp*- 
iniiin<<i  tIkBir  product  tn 
,  dlnloi.  iMMpttala  and  tn  the 
in  eoeh  a  waj  that  vonen  of  poor 
I  itimtUnt  to  be  fmanrtpated  and 
,  aw  eatf  y  awayed. 
R'a  not  dttOcoIt  to  underrtand— women  tn 
coontrtaa  went  throuch  thla 
xmehrea  only  a  teneratloD 
aco.  Now  the  prMurea  are  workinc  the 
other  way  and  in  Brttatn.  for  exaxnple,  O 
percent  of  mothoa  breaat-feed.  more  than 
doable  the  proportion  10  yean  aga  Weatem 
mothera  are  now  beinc  told  firmly  and 
fltrawly  by  their  doctora  that  breast  milk  ia 
beat,  more  nourlahlnc  and  ccnf era  protcc- 
ttoD  from  Ttial  and  bacterial  attack. 

Theae  are  all  good  reaaons  for  cutttnc 
down  the  piiahin»  of  brightly  preaented  al- 
tonattrea  in  the  Third  World,  wboe  health 
edaeatkm  la  much  leaa  developed  then  in 

the  iDduatrlaltKd  oountrlea.  

In  October  19T9.  WHO  and  UNICEP  con- 
vened a  apedal  meeting  on  infant  feeding 
whkh  iwonmended  an  end  to  varloua  mar- 
keting approadiea.  In  practice  the  1979  rec- 
nmmtmrtartom  have  too  often  been  ignored. 
One  wooden  why  the  oompanlee  go  on. 
deaptte  the  crlttdam.  The  fact  Is  it  i>  a 
hl^ly  competlttve  $3  billion  a  year  buaineaa 
and  aa  Suropcan  and  North  American  moth- 
en  go  back  to  breaat-feedlng.  new  markets 

have  to  be  found.      

This  is  why  the  WHO-DNICEF  manda- 
tory code  ia  needed.  And  once  it  is  paaaed. 
govemmenta  need  to  legislate  to  make  sure 
it  ia  enf  oroed.9 


THB  REVIVAL  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 


'ATins 


or  msaouai 
m  THS  Housg  or 

Mondaw.  May  4.  1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Spekker.  re- 
cently. I  hmd  occasion  to  be  part  of  a 
flac  ceremony  program  at  Walker 
High  School  in  Venum  County.  Mo.  A 
young  student,  Steve  Cubbage.  made 
an  addren  which  was  truly  inspiring 
and  quite  patriotic.  I  offer  Steve  Cab- 
bage's 9eech  for  the  Rbcord  at  this 
time: 

TWB  Rkvival  or  AmaxcA 
Unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the  world 
ia  the  ezpiOBlan  of  social.  poUtlcal.  and  tech- 
nical advancea  that  have  occurred  in  this 
cuuntiy.  America,  in  the  brief  span  of  300 
yean  haa  grown  and  developed  Into  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  thla  earth. 
mm  the  early  1700'8  to  the  present,  the 
people  of  this  cuuutiy  have  worked  together 
to  produce  sane  of  the  greatest  acoompUah- 
mcBta  ever  achieved  by  mankind.  It  was 
American  ingenuity  that  accelerated  the 
rate  of  travd  from  the  gallop  of  a  horse  to 
more  than  three  tteea  the  speed  of  sound. 
It  waa  American  ingenuity  that  advanced 
coBununleatlana  from  the  pony  ejipiess  to 
the  «—*— *»~— -  message:  and  It  was 
Ivenutty  that  put  the  first 
footprint  on  the  surface  of  the 
,  Oedit  for  our  ntrnm  ss  a  nation  be- 
itoan. 

The  one  major  dement  that  has  deter- 
irtiy  ao  much  success  and  prosperity 
here  in  such  a  short  time,  is  our 
unlQue  form  of  govemment.  It  is  a  govern- 
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ment  wtildi  strikes  a  working  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  governed  and  the 
rights  of  the  govenunent  itself.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  Mrasril  with  many  freedoms 
that  people  of  other  nations  can  only  dream 
about.  In  America  you  have  the  freedom  to 
w(»ahlp,  to  learn,  to  assemble,  and  to  debate 
any  issue.  America  is  a  land  wliere  a  family 
can  find  its  own  home.  It  is  a  country  where 
the  voicea  of  the  people  will  be  heard,  and 
you  are  free  to  come  and  go  and  seek  a 
better  life.  Let  it  be  our  duty  as  Americans 
to  ocmtlnue  to  uphold  the  concept  that  ev- 
eryone has  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  ezpreased  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When 
these  rights  are  maintained  and  upheld  we 
win  have  done  Justice  to  that  inspirational 
statue  In  New  York  Harbor,  that  Its  French 
sculptor  once  called  "Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World." 

Today  America  is  troubled  by  the  perils  of 
double  digit  inflation  and  a  blundering 
economy.  The  belief  in  an  even  better  to- 
morrow and  an  easier  way  of  life  is  the  de- 
sired goal  of  every  American,  but  recently 
this  belief  has  become  corroded  by  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt.  Our  American  industries 
have  taken  a  back  seat  to  those  productive 
wiauxls  across  the  sea.  The  occurrence  of 
two  recent  events  has  shown  ua  that  our 
nation  has  become  relatively  powerless  and 
that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  clout  it  once  had 
in  this  world:  these  two  events  are  of  course 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis.  AH  this  turmoQ  and 
crisis  has  dealt  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
American  people's  confidence  in  the  future. 
Americans  feel  as  if  they  were  riding  on  a 
runaway  merry-go-round  with  no  where  to 
get  off. 

America's  troubles  are  genuine,  but  they 
are  not  unaolvable.  There  must  be  a  revival 
of  that  inspirational  spirit  which  dwells  in 
the  heart  of  every  true  American.  This  Is 
the  same  spirit  which  in  the  past  has 
brought  forth  the  people  who  have  worked 
together  with  imagination,  vitality,  and  per- 
sistence. These  people  produced  ctwomerce, 
industry,  and  mmmunlfations.  and  trans- 
portation beyond  anything  this  world  has 
ever  seoi.  Recently  this  spirit  has  became 
entrapped  inside  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  liecause  the  good 
Ufe  we  once  knew  has  turned  into  a  tread- 
mill, thus  shaldng  our  confidence  in  the 
future.  America's  troubles  are  attributed  to 
changes  at  home  and  abroad  which  have 
brought  about  a  lack  of  will.  faUure  of 
nerve,  and  a  moral  decay  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  American  people. 

The  time  is  now  for  a  great  and  disci- 
plined effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  the  renewal  of  America.  The  real 
renovation  of  America  must  begin  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. America  has  entered  a  new  and  promis- 
ing decade,  with  it  comes  the  first  real 
chance  to  put  behind  us  all  the  notorious 
wounds  of  the  past  15  years.  However,  the 
American  people  must  realise  that  America 
will  get  better  only  when  Americans  are 
convinced  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  make  it 
better.  Success  in  all  this  will  depend  on  re- 
newal in  the  region  of  intellect  and  spirit.  It 
will  require  m»iiit«iii>wy  our  already  con- 
tested lead  in  science  and  technology,  and 
also  developing  a  versatile  energy  policy, 
which  Is  not  hampered  by  such  things  as 
the  hysterical  fean  of  nuclear  power.  Suc- 
cess will  also  require  a  nation  that  is  far 
better  educated  than  we  are  now.  We  must 
view  education  not  as  a  right  but  as  a  privi- 
lege. Through  the  gifts  of  education  and 
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knowledge  the  people  of  this  nation  win  be 
able  to  open  tlie  door  to  a  brl^ter  and 
more  prosperous  future.  Most  of  aU  It  wlU 
take  people  who  feel  a  sense  of  reaponslMli- 
ty  for  themselves,  for  their  oommunitiea, 
and  for  the  country  in  wtilch  we  live. 

To  believe  in  an  American  Revival  one 
must  beUeve  in  the  abilities  of  individual 
Americana.  Success  wOl  not  come  easy  and 
it  win  be  acoompUahed  at  a  considerable 
price.  It  win  require  patience,  a  virtue  very 
rare  in  America.  In  the  end  the  revival  of 
America  wiU  be  achieved  by  the  people  who 
went  about  their  Uvea  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience, faith  and  optimism,  and  the  convic- 
Uon  that  obstacles  stiU  exist  to  be  overcome 
and  that  the  United  Statea  has  a  strong  and 
beneficial  role  to  play  in  this  world.  This 
dream  wlU  come  true  because  this  is  a  land 
where  nothing  is  impossible  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  the  freedom  and  the  desire 
to  make  dreams  come  true.  The  sun  will  rise 
tomorrow,  with  it  comes  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age  and  the  rebirth  of  America. 

Today  more  than  any  other  time  in 
America's  history  we  need  to  renew  our 
faith  in  the  Spirit  of  America.  I  hope  my  ob- 
servations win  help  each  of  us  realize  our 
part  in  this  American  Renewal.* 


FIGHT  INFLATION,  SUPPORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

or  KAHSAS 
nf  THS  HOUSX  OP  RgPRSSDrrATTVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ado  has  been  made  in  recent  days 
atx>ut  the  administration's  budget 
cuts.  Everyone  likes  the  idea  but  few 
are  willing  to  take  the  cuts.  Members 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  con- 
tinue to  hear  that  the  budget  cuts  in 
X  are  greater  than  X's  total  percent- 
age of  the  budget,  and  are  therefore 
not  fairly  distributed.  I  submit  that 
this  common  complaint  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  cuts  are  indeed  fair  and 
across  the  board. 

We  cannot  continue  in  our  present 
course.  Federal  spending  must  move 
away  from  carte  blanche  mentality  if 
runaway  inflation  is  to  be  controlled. 
Double-digit  inflation,  a  phenomena 
particuJar  to  this  generation,  need  not 
be  a  lasting  characteristic  if  we  begin 
to  act  responsibly.  The  President's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
a  worluible  budget  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  us  not  drag  our 
feet,  but  act  quicldy  to  Implement  the 
necessary  cuts. 

The  lasting  solution  to  inflation  has 
its  roots  In  private  enterprise.  Business 
must  feel  free  to  invest  and  grow;  this 
cannot  be  the  case  if  Govemment 
spends  more  than  its  takes  in.  A 
healthy  business  environment  must  in- 
clude a  st^le  money  supply  and  in- 
vestment incentives.  How  can  this 
healthy  environment  exist  if  Govem- 
ment does  everything  to  discourage  it 
by  continuing  its  irresponsible  fiscal 
policy.  Americans  can  no  longer  tol- 
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erate    Government   vrtiich    takes    an 
ever-increasing  share  of  the  ONP. 

Finally,  If  America  is  to  have  a  New 
Beginning  we,  as  Members  of  Gem- 
gress,  must  not  be  afraid  to  make  po- 
litically unpopular  decisions;  that  is. 
cutting  Federal  programs.  The  Ume 
has  come  for  Congress  to  make  some 
hard  dedsians  concerning  our  prior- 
ities. Which  is  more  important,  lavish 
Government  spending  or  a  strong 
America?  We  can't  have  both.* 


WILL  CUTTING  VETERANS  BENE- 
FITS DOOM  THE  ALL-VOLUN- 
TEER ARMY? 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

ornroiARA 
IH  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRXSXinATIVXS 

Monday.  May  4, 1981 


•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
one  of  the  most  disturbing  and  danger- 
ous of  the  budget  cuts  proposed  by  ad- 
ministration Budget  Director  David 
Stoclcman  are  the  cuts  affecting  the 
Nation's  veterans.  In  budget  docu- 
ments submitted  by  OMB  to  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Stockman  naively  asserted 
that  many  veterans  programs  repre- 
sent unwarranted  beneficiaries  or  pay- 
ments, and  that  Federal  personnel  and 
overhead  costs  and  program  waste  and 
Inefficiency  must  be  reduced  by  clos- 
ing 01  VA  facilities  across  the  coimtry. 
Veterans  from  all  comers  of  the 
Nation  are  rightfully  appalled  by 
these  claims.  Fortunately  a  number  of 
administration  officials— including  the 
President  himself— appear  to  under- 
stand the  link  between  fair  treatment 
of  today's  veterans  and  today's  recruit- 
ment of  tomorrow's  veterans.  Nowhere 
are  the  discrepancies  between  Budget 
Director  Stodunan's  proposed  cuts  for 
veterans  programs  and  the  need  for 
strong  enlistment  incentives  for 
today's  recruits  more  articulately 
voiced  than  in  the  recent  column  writ- 
ten by  Philip  Geyelln.  herein  reprint- 
ed from  the  Washington  Post. 

"The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  liar.  23, 1981] 
A  NoBuc  Caubb  Lost? 
(By  Phntp  Geyelln) 

Much  has  been  made,  and  quite  rl^tly,  of 
the  Reagan  admlntstratlon's  decision  to 
shut  down  some  91  "storefront"  counseling 
centers  for  Vietnam  veterans  across  the 
coimtry.  But  that  is  only  the  first  wave  of 
the  assault  on  Vietnam  War  veterans  by 
David  Stockman's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

As  if  by  the  most  careful  calculation. 
OMB  has  gone  through  the  federal  budget 
and  neatly  eadsed  programs  of  tt>e  Labor 
and  Education  departmmts,  as  wen  as  ttie 
Veterans  Administration.  9>eciflcally  de- 
signed to  help  those  who  served  In  the  mlU- 
tary  In  the  Vietnam  years.  Marked  for  ex- 
tinction are  efforts  to  hire  the  disabled;  to 
find  Jobs  for  the  unemployed;  to  promote 
education  and  vocational  timining;  to  deal 
with  psychological  readjustment;  to  ease 
the  anxiety  and  provide  medleal  attention 
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for  those  fearful  of  exposure  to  the  toxic  ef- 
feeU  of  the  dreaded  herMdde  Agent 
Orange. 

Says  one  Vietnam  veteran  advocate  In  the 
Labor  Department:  "It's  a  wlpeout  of  the 
only  Iwneflts  that  we  were  aide  to  get  In  aU 
of  the  last  10  years."  Total  savlngK  $70  mn- 
Uon— leas  than  <me  percent  of  total  VA  out- 
laya. 

Now  where,  you  might  ask.  does  this  spe- 
cial pleading  fit  into  a  column  regulaily  de- 
voted to  foreign  policy  and  matten  having 
to  do  with  national  securitjr?  I  would  turn  to 
President  Reagan's  own  spoken  record  to 
malw  the  connection. 

"Because  our  national  security  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  people  in  our  anned 
foroea.  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  assure 
that  they  are  of  the  highest  caUber." 
Reagan  ■^•o^A  the  American  Legion  last  year, 
in  mid-campaign.  "The  key  to  buUding  and 
retaining  effective  miUtary  forces  is  to  en- 
courage people  to  punue  a  career  in  the 
sendees  of  their  choice." 

One  way  to  "attract  and  retain  superior 
people."  he  went  on.  is  "to  restore  the  GI 
mi.  one  of  the  most  effective,  equitable  and 
sodaUy  Important  programs  ever  devised." 

True  to  his  word,  the  president  is  support- 
ing a  new  peacetime  GI  BiU  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  other  benefits  for  the  mOltary 
veterans  of  the  future.  But  in  the  very  same 
budget  he  would  strip  away  a  jwovision  that 
would  have  extended  for  another  two  years 
the  expiration  date  of  OI  Bill  education 
bmeflts  for  those  who  served  in  the  time  of 
the  ^^etnam  War. 

That  is  precisely  the  part  of  the  connec- 
tion between  national  security  and  public 
policy  on  the  treatment  accorded  Vietnam 
veterans  that  the  president  and  his  budget- 
cutten  cant  seem  to  make.  In  their  efforts 
to  make  military  service  more  attractive,  re- 
veetable,  htmorable— to  lay  to  rest  that 
part  of  the  so^xlled  Vietnam  syndrome— 
the  govemment  would  dangle  the  carrot  of 
aid  to  education  and  other  compensation  for 
time  lost  and  service  rmdered.  The  hope 
would  be  to  avoid  having  to  use  the  stick  of 
conscription. 

But  Just  how  enticing  is  that  carrot  likely 
to  look  to  potential  volunteen  whoi.  at  the 
same  time,  oomparatde  benefits  for  the  most 
recent  generation  of  veterans  are  among  the 
first  Items  singled  out  for  budget  cuts  In  a 
govemmmt  economy  drive? 

You  think  the  present  generatfam  of  po- 
tential veterans  won't  notice?  Perhaps.  But 
it  wm't  be  for  lack  of  effort  by  the  XHetnam 
veterans,  already  thoroughly  aroused  by 
Stockman's  handiwork.  Their  numbers,  you 
ooold  say.  are  relatively  small:  Some  9  mQ- 
lion  men  and  women  were  in  unlf <nm  In  the 
Vietnam  years,  of  which  about  2.6  millicm 
actually  served  In  the  combat  taae.  And  It  is 
often  said  that  the  Vietnam  experience  for 
most  veterans  was.  In  fact,  not  aU  that 
much  more  ill  mm  fill  than  In  other  wars. 

But  more  tlian  enwigh  rejected  psydiol- 
ogMs  and  psydiiatrlsts  tiave  come  up  with 
penuaatve  evidence  that  Just  as  the  war  was 
distinctively  destructive,  so  was  Its  emotkm- 
al  Impact  on  many  of  those  wlio  were 
caught  up  In  It  and  its  aftereffects. 

Last  year,  in  his  famous  defense  of  the 
Vietnam  effort  as  a  "noble  cause."  Reagan 
was  at  pains  to  note  that  "we  have  been 
sliabby  In  our  treatment  of  those  wlio  re- 
turned." Ijwt  month.  Iiailing  their  valor,  he 
talked  of  IHetnam  veterans,  not  as  having 
been  "defeated"  but  as  having  been  "denied 
peimisBian  to  win." 

Does  It  not  occur  to  him  that  this  experi- 
ence alone  must  have  taken  some  coniddw- 
ahle  emotional  and  psychiatric  ton? 
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Fsydiologlst  John  ynmaa.  dtntU*  of  a 
definitive  study,  "The  Forgotten  Waiiiar." 
argues  that  "appalUvly  few  paydiiatrle 
peoide  Imow  anytldng  atwnt  Vietnam  veter- 
ans—they are  mlsrtlagnosfd.  mistnatad."  He 
estimates  there  are  a  lialf-oillllan  or  so 
alienated  ^Hetnam  veterans  beyond  the 
reach  of  conventional  VA  medical  tielp. 

Hence  the  91  VA  "outreach  centers"  In 
modest,  unf orMdding  storefronts,  "iMingrf 
largely  by  fellow  IHetnam  veterana.  Those 
are  the  community-baaed  operations  David 
Sto(±man  would  dirtMuid,  on  the  ground 
that  the  estabUSbed  fadUtles  of  the  federal 
govemment  can  do  the  Job. 

That  is  not  only  "shabby."  It  Is  also  an  tn- 
vitaticm  for  a  "staigle  issue"  poUtlcal  outcry 
that,  however  indirectly,  cannot  help  havtaig 
serious  repercussions  for  the  mlliUry  serv- 
ices—and. by  extension,  for  national  secu- 
rity. 

When  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill  for  fiscal  year  1981  comes  to 
the  floor  later  this  month,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  wOl  trans- 
fer funds  from  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers water  projects— projects  left  vir- 
tually imtouched  by  the  Director  of 
OMB — ^to  vetotms'  programs  ear- 
maiited  for  substantial  cuts.  Construc- 
tion of  water  projects  can  be  slowed 
until  we  find  our  way  clear  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  crisis.  Our  Nation's  veter- 
ans—and the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  we  hope  to 
recruit  into  the  Armed  Forces  over  the 
next  few  months— will  not  wait.* 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OFMARTUiim 
IH  THE  HOTTSI  OP  KCPKCSnrXATIVSS 

Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  this  time  I  make  a  vol- 
untary disclosure  of  incmne,  taxes, 
and  liabilities. 

For  1980  I  paid  a  total  of  $24,884.68 
In  taxes,  including  $20,848.43  inc(Mne 
taxes,  and  $4,036.25  in  pnverty  and 
sales  taxes. 

My  chief  source  of  Incmne  was 
$60,662.50  stiary  as  Congressman. 
Other  inoxne  included:  an  annuity  of 
$1,338.15  and  dividends  of  $788J3 
from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 
Association  (TIAA):  $267.62  from  the 
College  Retironent  Equities  Fund 
(CREF):  gross  rents  of  $6,000  from  my 
farm  and  $3,700  from  my  townhouse 
both  located  in  Harford  County;  $200 
from  the  Sunpapers  for  two  articles; 
and  $12.80  in  interest  from  savings. 

Following  my  knigstandlng  policy, 
no  gifts  from  crastttuents  or  interest 
groups,  however  small  or  in  whatever 
form,  were  accepted  by  me  or  my 
staff —not  even  flowers  or  fruit. 

As  of  May  1,  1981,  real  property  coo- 
sisted  of  my  home  in  Ruzton  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $32,000;  a  112-aere 
farm  in  Harford  Coimty  bought  in 
1965  for  $118,000;  and  a  townhouse  in 


Harford  Oounty  bom^t  in  late  1979  or 
$tVJM.  My  fam  and  my  RaxUm 
hoBw  are  free  of  debt  My  mortgace 
for  the  tovnlKNiie  (Yorkridge  Federal 
and    Loan    AaaodaUon)    is 


ContrfbuttaM  to  the  FMeral  Retire- 
ment System  tor  1980  totaled 
$6,470.06.  In  nearly  19  years  as  a  Con- 
ti»— iisii.  I  have  oontrfbuted  a  total  of 
$86,160^  to  this  fund  (which  cannot 
be  withdrawn  in  cashx  IMimated  capi- 
tal ndue  of  my  Teachers  Insurance 
Annuity  Association  policies  (not  con- 
vcrta>Ie  into  cash)  was  $16,907.27. 

Other  assets  as  of  January  1.  1980. 
Inchide  a  1980  Regal  Buick.  valued  at 
$7,000:  a  1977  Volare  Plymouth  station 
wagon,  valued  at  $2,100:  shares  In  the 
T.  Rowe  Price  Prime  Reserve  Money 
Market  Account  valued  at  $2,000; 
home  rugs  and  furnishings,  my  wife's 
Jewelry— nearly  all  inherited— cloth- 
ing, and  a  checking  account  sufficient 
to  pay  current  bills.* 


HOLOCAUST:  IMPORTANT 
LESSON  FOR  THE  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


OrCAUFOUOA 

Of  THB  Housi  or  UntBniTATrVB 

Monday,  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  perscMutlly  discuss  the 
horrors  of  the  holocaust  with  survi- 
vors of  the  Nasi  concentration  camps. 
An  esteoned  Monber  of  the  other 
body  is  himself  one  such  person  who 
outlived  his  inhuman  captors.  These 
who  endured  provide  us  a  valuable 
legacy.  They  remind  the  world  that  so- 
called  dvUlaed  societies  are  capable.  If 
unchedud  by  a  strong  moral  con- 
science.  of  committing  the  most  hor- 
rendous atrocities. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
would  reject  this  lesson  by  denying 
that  the  holocaust  ever  occurred.  Re- 
cently, a  concerted  effort  has  been 
made  by  an  organisation  calling  itself 
the  Institute  for  Historical  Review  to 
dlacrsdit  the  testimony  of  both  our 
Ors  who  broke  Into  the  World  War  n 
death  camps  and  of  the  skeletal  survl- 
von  that  our  soldiers  liberated.  Ignor- 
ing the  i^iyaieal  evidence  of  the 
eampa,  the  remains  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  emaciated  victims,  as 
well  as  voluminous  documentation, 
this  so-called  institute  would  have  us 
bdieve  that  the  holocaust  is  a  maca- 
bee  fabrication.  How  utterly  sick. 

An  ezedlent  editorial  from  a  major 
newmapo-  in  the  district  I  represent 
foroefnUy  outlines  why  decent  people 
ewywhere  must  resist  this  holocaust 
deniaL  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  SanU  Monica  Evening 
Outlook  edItoriaL 
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Dacnn  Ciiubm  Ifluar  Pioht  Uauxunt 
DaaiAL 

Some  oountrtae— most  notably  tbe  Soviet 
Unk»— «n  timoiM  for  tbeir  revtston  of  hls- 
torj  to  suit  themselves.  People  or  events 
wblch  offend  the  official  line  are  simply 
written  out  of  history  as  If  they  never  exist- 
ed. 

FoUowtns  In  these  9lrttual  footsteps  Is  a 
TocTsnee  orsanlsatlon.  the  Institute  for  His- 
torical Review,  founded  about  two  reen  ago 
by  WUllam  Carto.  the  treasurer  of  the  Lib- 
erty Lobby,  an  ultra  rlgbtwlng  group. 
Carto's  purpose  In  founding  the  Institute,  is 
to  prove  that  the  Holocaust— the  wholesale 
massacre  of  Jews  by  Nasi  Oennany— never 
happened. 

"The  Holocaust  Is  about  as  real  as  the  em- 
peror's new  clothes."  lays  the  Institute's  di- 
rector. Lewis  Brandon,  who  finds  It  remark- 
ably easy  to  Ignore  the  mounds  of  bones, 
disregard  the  r^iorta  of  people  who  survived 
the  concentration  «— t«.  and  «"""«*?  the 
eyewitness  accounts  of  American  soldiers 
who  finally  burst  through  the  gates  of 
Dachau  and  other  camps  to  discover  the 
transcendent  horror  of  this  ultimate  Inhu- 
manity. 

Brandon's  attempts  to  make  the  rest  of 
the  world  believe  In  his  dogma  include  pub- 
lishing a  pseduo-lnteUectual  journal— The 
Journal  of  Historical  Review— and  offering 
a  tM.OM  cash  reward  to  anyone  who  can 
prove  "that  even  one  Jew  was  gassed  in  a 
Nasi  ooooentration  camp,  as  part  of  an  ex- 
termination program."  In  addition,  he's  also 
offering  a  reward  of  $35,000  for  anyone  who 
can  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  Dtary  of 
AnneFtank. 

A  Long  Beach  buatneasman.  Mel  Momel- 
steln.  presented  Brandon  with  a  claim  for 
payment  of  the  IM.OOO  citing  as  his  evi- 
dence an  affidavit  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Auschwitz  and  Birkenau  camps  in  Poland  In 
1944.  When  Brandon  refused  to  pay.  Mer- 
melsteln  sued.  His  case  for  $17  million 
rlaimhig  breach  of  contract  and  "Injurious 
denial  of  established  fact"— Is  pending  In 
UA.  County  Superior  (^urt. 

Brandon  also  refused  to  pay  $25,000  to  re- 
nowned Naal-hunter  Simon  Wlesenthal. 
even  after  Wlesenthal  offered  to  produce  an 
expert  from  the  Royal  Institute  for  War 
Documentation  In  Amsterdam  to  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Diary  of  Anne 
Prank. 

In  other  times.  It  might  be  easy  to  M*mimm 
both  the  Institute  and  Brandon's  efforts  ss 
those  of  cranks  and  eccentrics.  But  the  cur- 
rent resurgence  of  antl  Semitic  vandalism 
not  only  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  but  In  the 
woiid  at  large,  forces  us  to  sit  up  and  pay  at- 
tention. 

Efforts  such  as  Brandon's  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  ■ucetcd.  Por  while  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisandi  of  Holocaust  survlvon 
alive  today  to  testify  to  the  horrora  of  the 
camps  and  to  reveal  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  bankruptcy  of  Brandon's  efforts, 
what  win  happen  ao  or  M  years  from  now 
when  those  voicca  too  are  silenced  by  death? 

Brandon  and  the  others  like  him  have  a 
First  Ameniknent  right  to  write  and  publish 
their  hate-fUled  revlslaaism:  we  wouldn't 
advocate  denjring  them  that  right.  But  we 
also  beUeve  that  efforts  such  as  those  made 
by  Meaws.  Mermdsteln  and  Wlesenthal 
should  have  the  strong  support  of  every 
decent  American— Jew  and  non-Jew.  Lies 
and  half-truths  cannot  go  unchaUenged.  for 
to  allow  that  only  gives  them  strength  and 
credlbauy. 

That  challenge  must  come  from  decent 
people  every  day.  for  the  truth  competes 
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with  falsehood  in  the  most  unlikely  of 
forums:  OoektaO  oonvetMtlan.  casual  dis- 
oourae  and  a  few  words  exebanged  at  a 
morning  coffee  break  are  all  powerful  op- 
portunities for  the  truth  to  triumph  or 
suffer. 

The  decent  person  who  remains  sQent 
while  a  neighbor  or  co-worker  argues  for  a 
lie  Is  as  guilty  as  the  Uar.  The  Oerman 
people  were  decent  people,  but  they  re- 
mained silent  while  Jews  were  hauled  off  in 
cattle  cars  and  exterminated.  We  cannot 
remain  silent  for  In  the  end.  no  person  Is 
free  as  long  as  one  person  Is  oppressed,  and 
oppression  cannot  survive  In  a  society  where 
the  truth  tnevaOs. 

AnU-Semitism  ss  an  evil  tradition  has 
been  with  us  for  thousands  of  yean,  and  It 
will  probably  ranain  for  thousands  more. 
But  it  must  be  controlled  by  the  combined 
voices  of  millions  of  decent  people  who  raise 
their  yoke  for  the  truth.* 


FEDE31AL  FIREFIGHTERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  mssouai 

m  THX  Hotrss  or  Bxpaxscirr ativis 

Monday.  May  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Itr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  a  glaring  inequity  in  the 
treatmoit  of  Federal  firefighters  by 
reducing  the  regularly  scheduled  Fed- 
eral firefighter  workweek  from  72  to 
56  hours.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
payment  of  25  percent  premium  pay 
and  overtime  pay  for  any  hours  in 
excess  of  the  58-hour  workweek. 

Federal  firefighters  currently  work  a 
scheduled  72  hours  per  week,  for 
which  they  receive  about  the  same  pay 
as  most  municipal  firefighters  receive 
for  an  average  54-hour  week.  While 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ex- 
tended special  overtime  provisions  to 
all  fire  and  police  personnel,  including 
Federal,  mandating  the  payment  of 
overtime  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  54 
hours  per  week,  under  a  decision  of 
the  Comptroller  General.  Federal  fire- 
fighters woildng  72  hours  per  week  re- 
ceive only  one-half  time,  not  time  and 
one-half,  for  each  of  the  18  hours  of 
overtime  they  are  required  to  work 
each  week. 

The  rationale  for  this  pajmient 
scheme  was  that  since  Federal  fire- 
fighters receive  regular  pay.  which  in- 
cludes 25  percent  premium  pay,  for 
each  of  the  72  hours  they  work,  they 
are  only  entitled  to  receive  one-half 
time  their  regular  rate  of  pay  for  the 
18  overtime  hours.  What  this  has 
meant  to  the  average  Federal  fire- 
fighter—G8-5.  step  4— is  the  payment 
of  approximately  $1.85  per  hour  for  18 
hours  of  overtime.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  service  has  experienced  diffi- 
culties In  retaining  high  quality  per- 
sonnel, with  many  firefighters  leaving 
to  work  for  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Recognizing  the  inequity  of  the  72- 
hour  work  weelt.  the  9Sth  Congress 
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passed  an  Ideatieal  WO,  HJR.  3161. 
with  wide  bipartisan  supiMrt  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  on  the  basis 
of  arguments  set  forth  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUL  Those  arguments 
were  rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Civil  Service  Committees  for 
various  reasons. 

The  first  point  of  contention  was 
that  the  legislation  did  not  reduce  pre- 
mium pay  for  Federal  fireflghtos,  ar- 
guing that  premium  pay  should  be  re- 
duced when  hours  are  reduced.  This 
argument  was  based  on  a  faulty  inter- 
pretation of  premium  pay  provisions. 

Under  existing  law.  Federal  employ- 
ees who  regularly  perform  substantial 
amounts  of  standby  duty  beyond  a 
normal  totir  of  duty  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  in  lieu 
of  overtime,  night  differential.  Sunday 
and  holiday  pay.  This  sum  is  called 
premium  pay.  It  is  a  percentage,  not  to 
exceed  25  percent  of  an  employee's 
base  pay.  The  actual  percentage  of 
premium  pay  which  an  employee  re- 
ceives is  fixed  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  on  the  basis  of  over- 
time, nights.  Sundays,  and  holidays 
worited.  The  56-hour  workweek  would 
meet  each  of  the  criteria  for  full  pre- 
mium pay,  and  is  therefore  justified 
under  current  law. 

The  second  major  objection  to  the 
legislation  was  that  it  would  impair 
the  ability  of  the  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  manage  the  work  force.  I 
must  point  out  that  no  provision  of 
the  vetoed  bill  would  have  had  this 
effect.  The  legislation  simply  said  that 
"the  regularly  scheduled  administra- 
tive worlcweek  of  Federal  firefighters 
shall  be  an  average  of  56  hours  per 
week,  computed  on  the  basis  of  a 
period  of  21  consecutive  days."  It  went 
on  to  provide  that  "the  duration  and 
frequency  of  work  shifts  occurring 
within  such  period  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission."  It 
seems  that  this  provision  would  fully 
permit  agency  heads  to  manage  Feder- 
al firefighters. 

The  third  and  final  objection  to  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bill  was  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
required  to  hire  4.600  new  Federal 
firefighters  at  an  annual  cost  of  $46.7 
million.  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates must  be  questioned,  and  were 
rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  in  light  of  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  only 
2.200  new  Federal  firefighters  would 
be  needed  If  the  72-hour  wotkmeA 
were  reduoed.  at  a  cost  of  $34.3  mll- 
Uoo. 

One  final  point:  Throughout  consid- 
eration of  the  vetoed  Ull.  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  fiit^^ter  work- 
wedt.  along  with  the  omtlnuatkm  of 
25  percent  premium  pay,  was  regularly 
characteriaed  as  some  sent  of  a  wind- 
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faU  by  those  opposingjthe  bllL 
point  out  that  the  pr 
3161  would  have  decreased  the  ave 
Federal  f^efighter's  weekly  paycheck 
by  approximately  9  percent.  Further- 
more, comparisons  between  Federal 
firefighter  locals  and  corresponding 
municipal  locals  revealed  that  munici- 
pal firefighters  earned  at  least  $500 
more  per  year  for  an  average  54-hour 
worlcweek.  with  Federal  firefighters 
worldng  33  percent  more  hours  per 
week.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
depiction  of  this  bill  as  a  windfall  for 
Federal  firefighters  was  and  remains 
unwarranted. 

I  beUeve  that  this  discussion  of  the 
Issues  involved  completely  supports 
our  argumoits  that  Federal  fire- 
fighters continue  to  be  treated  unfair- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  work  hours  and  compensa- 
tion. I  have  therefore  Introduced  this 
bill,  and  expect  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  lend  their  support  once 
again,  so  that  this  unfair  treatmoit  of 
Federal  firefighters  may  finally  be  rec- 
tified.* 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  OVER- 
FRIVILEGED  AUTO  WORKER 


HON.  WniJAM  D.  FORD 

orucHiaui 

nr  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPBCSKHTATIVCS 

Ifofutay.  May  4, 1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week's  WaU  Street  Journal 
contained  a  column  by  Douglas  Fraser. 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Woriters. 
that  clearly  explodes  "The  Myth  of 
the  Over-Privileged  Auto  Worker." 

The  real  problem  facing  the  auto  in- 
dustry today  is  not  high  wages  or  ex- 
pensive gasoline,  it  is  high  interest 
rates.  Mr.  e^ieaker.  I  should  like  to  call 
Mr.  Fraser's  cogent  remarks  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  we  onbark 
this  week  on  a  discussion  of  a  national 
economic  policy— a  policy  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stockman  that  may  lead  the 
country  to  even  higher  Interest  rates 
and  greater  budget  deficits. 

mom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  27, 
1981] 
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(By  Doutfas  A.  Ftaser) 
As  be  reviewed  the  annual  May  Day 
parade.  Soviet  President  Breahnev  is  said  to 
have  asked  and  aide  who  the  wdl-dreased  d- 
vllans  were  a^io  marched  «i«"g«M>  the  sol- 
diers. Told  they  were  eoonamlsts.  Bexhnev 
demanded  to  know  mbj  economists  were  in 
the  ranks  with  the  mlUtary.  "Tou'd  be  sur- 
pttMd  at  the  damage  they  can  do."  the  aide 
responded. 

One  group  in  America  that  can  attest  to 
the  damage  at  least  some  economists  can  do 
Is  the  nearly  aoo.OOO  auto  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  tat  months  with  little  hope  of 
returning  to  work  soon. 

Having  suffoed  an  Import  invasian  and  a 
regiooal  and  sectoral  depression  caused  by 
economic  and  sectoral  depreasion  caused  by 
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economic  ptdldes  A»^f,i»i\  to  battle  Infla- 
tion with  hliSi  unemployment,  auto  workers 
latdy  have  endured  attack  after  attack 
from  certain  ecodomists  who  want  to  blame 
wages  for  tbe  UjB.  auto  industry's  slump. 

You  cant  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  turn  on 
the  tube  without  betag  subjected  to  tbe 
handwringing  of  a  Peter  Droefcer  or  a  Paul 
McCracfcen.  Their  mciagf  Auto  woricers 
are  gluttons  whose  greed  has  bra^it  about 
the  decline  and  faU  of  the  big  Three. 

roKTT  PBKxar  or  amaicABs  Buamoas 

Before  aooepting  tbe  myth  of  the  over- 
privileged  auto  worker,  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

An  average  auto  wwker  at  Oeneral 
Motors  mho  worked  a  standard  40-hour 
week  in  1980  earned  $21,456.  about  $1,700 
leas  than  the  $23,180  the  federal  govern- 
ment said  was  required  for  a  modest  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  for  an  urban  family  of  four. 
Nearly  40%  of  working  Americans  earn 
more  than  the  average  auto  worker. 

Despite  costKrf-llvlzw  increases,  the  auto 
worker,  like  most  other  workers,  suffered  a 
deenaae  in  real  purchasing  power  last  year 
because  of  Inflation. 

Whov  the  XJ&.  Big  Three  auto  worker's 
hooiiy  labor  cost  Is  56%  above  his  or  her 
Japanese  countopart.  the  typical  UjS.  auto 
manager  outeams  his  Japanese  coDeagne  by 
some  700%. 

The  percentage  of  the  corporate  didlar 

the  same  tat  many  years,  as  have  auto 
wmkeis' wages  as  a  percentage  of  sales. 

None  of  this  is  to  argue  that  auto  workers 
have  failed  to  negotiate  good  labor  agree- 
ments over  the  years.  Their  success  in  win- 
ning a  decent  standard  of  living— now  under 
such  direct  attack— is  an  aooomplishment  of 
which  they  can  lie  proud. 

The  UAWs  bargaining  gains  In  the  auto 
sector  occurred  because  It  is  a  high  pro<hie- 
tivity  and  hl^  ptt^t  indurtry.  The  auto 
worker's  slice  of  the  fwmomlr  pie  has  been 
decent,  because  his  or  her  labor  hdped  bake 
a  pie  that  has  been  large.  Despite  six  cycli- 
cal downturns,  productivity  increases  In  the 
auto  industry  have  averaged  $.4%  since  tlie 
1950s— outstripping  by  far  tbe  manufactur- 
ing sector  average.  The  slippage  since  19T8 
can  be  traced  to  low  capacity 
Those  who  cite  the  gap  between  aoto' 
and  manufacturing  wages  conveniently 
Ignore  the  fact  that  over  any  10-year  period 
one  chooses,  productivity  and  profltabfUty 
in  the  auto  sector  have  also  run  ahead  of 
the  manufacturing  sector  average. 

The  UAW  over  the  years  has  not  opposed 
the  introduction  of  new  terminology  into  the 
workplace,  because  we  understand  that 
'*fff  nt  labor  settlements  depend  on  that 
productivity  growth.  The  union  beUeves 
that  the  benefiU  of  higher  productivity 
should  not  accrue  Just  to  Big  Three  execu- 
tives and  shsieholders.  but  to  the  workers 
(through  improved  wages  and  benefits)  and 
consumers  (through  price  moderatian  and 
hitfier  quality). 

The  productivity  of  the  XSB.  auto  sector 
continues  to  remain  among  tlie  htg**— *  in 
the  world.  Despite  tbe  dosing  of  tlie  gap  be- 
tween the  VJ&.  and  Japan  dne  largdy  to  our 
Industry  operating  at  under  60%  of  capac- 
ity, the  UjS.  emnnniy  can  produce  a  small 
car  In  Just  about  the  same  numlier  of  lalwr 
houis  as  the  Japanese  economy. 

At  the  same  time  that  gap  has  narrowed, 
auto  workers'  wages  in  other  countries  have 
been  Increasing  more  rapidly  tlian  In  this 
country.  Tlie  Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics  cal- 
culates that  hourly  mmpmaatlnti  bom  1975 
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1*1%  In  Japan  and  Woat 
I  a  tax  lovar  ••%  in  Um  VA, 
-  UJB.  Inflatlan. 

of  XJJB.  auto 
neMktbat 
tradinc  paitnen.  except 
■ueli  as  Weat  Oer- 
,  real  labor  ooata  per  bour 
tlMae  paU  bare.  And  fan 
auto  voekerr  Job  aeeiulty 
I  ilirlatiaimatlin  far 
I  wlMtt  UjB.  auto  worken  enjoy. 
Japan's  tiwnemhwia  lataia  tn  the  auto 
export  aeetor  can  be  attributed  In  lartepart 
to  tbm  low  wacaa  paid  auto  workera.  Oom- 
paaln  such  as  NiHan  and  Toyota  cumntly 
reap  tba  boncflU  of  hlch  producttvlty.  wfaUe 
tlMy  pay  wa«ea  ae  If  tboae  worken  were  em- 
pkvad  In  an  auto  Industry  with  the  produc- 
tMky  level  of  llexloo,  Spain  or  at  beat  Italy. 
BOtfi  producttvlty.  In  other  wonti,  doeant 
earn  auto  vockera  decent  purchaainc  power 
In  Japan.  Where  It  takaa  a  XJJ&.  woiker  the 
equhralanC  of  MO  houn  of  atralcht  time  pay 
to  buy  a  Oodie  Omni,  a  Japaneee  auto 
worker  muat  labor  for  1.100  hours  to  buy  a 
rrawparahly  equipped  Toyota. 

Much  of  our  country's  economic  growth 
has  come  becauae  workers'  wages  have  been 
snffiiient  to  enahie  them  to  buy  products 
whldi  In  turn  have  created  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity. One  has  only  to  go  to  the  new  Ford 
plant  In  Valenda,  Spain,  with  its  postage- 
stamp  slae  parking  lot.  to  recall  our  own 
early  days  when  do  one  earned  enough  to 
afford  to  buy  the  can  they  built  No  one 
has  a  bigger  stake  In  the  fight  to  remain 
competitive  with  foreign  producers  than  the 
worko'.  Tet  the  answer  doea  not  lie  with 
rolling  back  workers'  wages  to  the  levels 
paid  In  Japan  or  Korea  or  BraxIL 
The  ilpide  effect  of  that  would  be  devas- 
for  the  American  people.  Decent 
don't  benefit  Just  the  worker.  They 
benefit  the  small  merchants  where  the 
worker  shops,  the  real  estate  agent  who 
sells  him  a  house,  the  '•^»"p»"r  that  builds 
the  TV  set  be  buys,  the  insurance  agent 
who  sells  him  a  policy,  the  dentist  who 
trcaU  his  kids'  teeth,  the  school  district 
where  his  taxes  pay  the  bills  and  on  and  on. 
Competing  on  wages  with  countries  that 
■hare  only  minlmaily  the  benefits  of  pro- 
doctlvity  with  their  workers  can  hardly  be 
an  appropriate  natinnal  goal  for  America. 

Stfll  the  economists  and  pundits  clamor 
for  wage  cuts  in  a  climate  that  must  be  the 
worst  for  the  auto  Industry  since  the  Oreat 
Quick  to  demand  a  sharing  of 
they  remained  silent  when  the 
was  a  sharing  of  abundance. 
Hie  chairman  of  CM  recently  urged  auto 
workms  to  "come  to  the  party"  by  reopen- 
ing labor  agreements  and.  preaumably,  for- 
polng  gains  previously  sgreed  to  by  the  com- 
pany. Mo  one  at  OM.  however,  suggested 
anto  workers  come  to  the  party  in  mld-con- 
tiaet  when  OM  posted  1978  profiU  of  $3.5 
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llioae  who  have  attempted  to  deirict  wage 
levds  aa  the  canae  of  the  auto  crisis  do  a  dis- 
servloe  not  only  to  the  workers  who  are  suf- 
fering from  the  downturn,  but  to  the  broad- 
er potatte.  beeaoae  attentioo  Is  diverted  from 
the  real  cauaes  of  the  industry's  problems. 

To  grt  the  auto  industry  moving  sgaln. 
the  government  must  abandon  the  discredit- 
ed strategy  of  purpoaefully  engineering  re- 
rearion  to  attack  Inflation  Interest  rates  in 
the  19%  to  ao%  range  abaolutely  devastate 
as  loan  money  dries  up  and  deal- 
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efs  become  unable  to  carry  cars  in  Inven- 
tory. 

The  Reagan  adBslniatration  should  take 
aetioaa  that  would  stimulate  the  Induatry. 
such  aa  tax  credits  for  individuals  who  buy 
Dsore  tuel-efflciant  domastleally  produced 
vefaldaa  and  replace  their  older,  leas  safe 
and  more  polluting  gas  guBlers. 

President  Reagan  must  achieve  meaning- 
ful and  binding  short-term  restraints  on 
Japanese  auto  exports  during  the  immedi- 
ate period  in  which  the  VA  converts  to 
compete  in  the  anall  car  sector.  Equally  im- 
portant, the  UAW  has  been  arguing  for 
many  years  that  Japaneae  auto  nni»ip«t»i— 
muat  be  required  to  open  plants  in  the  UJS. 
where  they  currently  have  an  $11  billion 
market. 

Attacking  these  very  real  cauaes  of  the 
auto  depreasioo  offers  the  best  hope  for  re- 
buUdtng  this  crucial  segment  of  our  econo- 
my. While  wagea  are  not  the  real  villain  the 
Druckers  and  IfcCrackens  nukke  them  out 
to  be.  labor-management  relations  may  very 
well  have  to  change  as  part  of  this  process. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  lower  workers'  al- 
ready-eroding standard  of  living,  why 
shouldn't  we  seek  changea  that  will  result  in 
a  bigger  economic  pie  being  baked  through 
higher  productivity,  economic  stimulus  and 
fair  trade  and  investment  policies?* 


RAIjPH  ERDWIN.  FORMER  STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  AND  SENA- 
TOR 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 
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Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, with  regret  and  sadness.  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Ralph  Erdwln 
of  Concordia,  Mo. 

Mr.  Erdwln  was  a  member  of  the 
MJnourl  Houae  of  Representatives 
from  1941-45.  He  served  the  45th  dis- 
trict. In  1945  he  was  elected  as  the 
State  senator  from  the  17th  district, 
serving  until  1948. 

He  was  a  farmer,  auctioneer,  real 
estate  broker,  and  insurance  agent. 

Mr.  Erdwln  will  be  remembered  for 
his  service  to  his  community  and  his 
State.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  deep 
sympathy  to  his  family.* 


PHARMAC7T  IN  BOLX) 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 
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Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  speech  recently  made  by  Muriel 
Nellis.  an  author  in  her  own  right,  and 
the  wife  of  Joseph  L.  Nellis.  special 
counsel  to  the  House  Judlcisjy  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Nellis'  remarks  were  delivered 
at  the  23d  Annual  Pharmacy  Congress 
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which  was  held  at  St  John's  Universi- 
ty in  Jamaica,  N.Y..  which  is  In  my 
congreaBlanal  district. 

Mrs.  Nellis  also  wrote  a  recent  best 
seller,  "The  Female  Fix",  about  the 
problems  of  women  becoming  acciden- 
tally addicted  to  legal  prescription 
drugs;  and  she  was  a  member  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Mental 
Health.  So  she  knows  whereof  she 
spealu. 

Her  address  f oUows: 

PHasMMTT  m  Bou  Paasiwurivs 
(By  Muriel  Nellis) 

My  colleagues  in  confusion:  feUow  hos- 
tages to  the  rhetorical  whims  of  fiscal  poll- 
tics:  my  rompanlons  in  troubled  pursuit  of 
pride  and  the  American  promlae:  caring  con- 
sumers, service  providers,  students,  profes- 
sionals, scholars-in-survlval.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  you  in  our  human  quest  for  direc- 
tion and  understanding. 

Like  modern-day  followers  of  EMogenes, 
together  we  must  try  to  find  an  honest,  con- 
sistent naUonal  health  ethic.  On  that  path, 
we  must  not  be  mislead  by  the  recurring  po- 
litical, economic  or  institutional  aigripnttj  in 
double-speak  Jargon.  As  we  search  for  an- 
swers, we  must  begin  with  the  right  ques- 
tions and  with  knowledge  that  responses 
will  differ,  most  from  the  particulars  of  per- 
W)ective— a  selective,  rather  than  Inclusive 
truth. 

In  his  autobiography,  "The  Court  Tears", 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Douglas 
made  the  point  perfectly.  He  wrote  about  a 
story  he  told  to  a  gathering  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  A  lawyer,  invited  to  address 
other  attorneys  and  Judges  worked  prodi- 
giously to  prepare  a  scholarly  paper,  on 
Roman  Law.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel. 
In  a  distant  city,  he  grimly  discovered  that 
he  had  left  his  paper  at  home.  Since  there 
was  no  way  to  improvise  on  that  very  tech- 
nical subject,  he  decided  to  embark  on  a 
flight  of  faiKV.  To  the  delight  of  his  audi- 
ence, he  talked  for  twenty  minutes  about 
sex.  At  home,  a  few  days  later,  his  wife 
asked  him  about  his  speech.  What  had  be 
done  In  lieu  of  his  forgotten  paper.  He  re- 
sponded: "Oi.  I  gave  a  talk  on  aviation." 

Some  time  later,  his  wife  met  one  of  the 
cmiference  dinner  guests  who  remarked  .  . 
"Charlie  gave  us  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
talks  I  have  ever  beard".  His  wife  replied  .  . 
"Amsaing.  To  my  knowledge  he  has  only 
tried  it  twice.  The  first  time  he  got  sick  to 
his  stomach  snd  the  second  time  his  hat 
blew  ofr". 

Reaction  is  often  a  product  of  time,  place, 
interpretation  and  depends  on  personal  per- 
spective— context. 

More  to  our  point,  in  the  world  of  macro- 
econcMnics,  Medicaid  is  a  budget-drain  that 
last  year  paid  out  twenty-one  billi<Hi  dollars 
in— <to  quote  Preaidait  Reagan's  Budget 
Statement)— "high  federal  contribution,  ex- 
cessive benefits'  iHovisions  and  overly  gener- 
ous eligibility  .  .  for  a  poorly  managed, 
social  program  that  fails  to  provide  cost-ef- 
fective services  to  those  most  tn  need". 
Thus,  from  the  official  White  Houae  view, 
the  proposed  cuts  and  limitations  are  aniro- 
priate  measures,  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's desire  to  reduce  the  budget,  constrain 
an  unwieldy  Federal  presence  in  social 
Issues    and    return    responsibility    to    tbe 


Pharmacy  may  see  the  Medicaid  program, 
its  fiscal  and  regulatory  problems  duite  dif- 
ferently. Caps,  constraints  and  budget-cuts 
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have  been  the  antithesis  of  many  individual 
and  organised  actions  for  change.  The  pro- 
posed Medicaid  r«f orms  win  affect  70%  of 
all  pharmacies.  8800  convaleecent  fafilitlw. 
$500  hoapitals.  110.000  praetWng  phyai- 
dans— and  over  31  million  ree^itants  .  .  $5% 
of  whom  are  elderly  or  handicapped. 

Conaider  the  impact  on  a  community 
I^uumaeist.  Many  States,  like  New  York's 
example,  already  beset  by  budget  ertoea, 
face  political  diaagreements  that  are  trans- 
mitted to  other  Jurisdlctiona,  like  West- 
chester County.  The  County  executive 
charges  that  the  State  Is  passing  the  financ- 
ing buck  to  local  government  But  the 
owner  of  a  Rye  Beach  Pharmacy  faces  im- 
mediate wholesaler  bills,  no  reimbunemait 
of  Medicaid  cash  ouUay— and.  an  elderly  pa- 
tient needing  mora  Hig<»an« 

Let  us  concede  that  Medicaid  haa  grown  In 
both  runaway  coats  and  problems.  Let  us 
also  agree  with  those  who  are  properly  criti- 
cal of  this  poorly  aoanaged  program  that  is 
in  spite  of  its  wanton  appearance.  It  has  vir- 
tuously improved  poor  people's  access  to 
health  care,  for  the  first  time.  In  the  past 
decade,  this  program  may  be  responsible  for 
reducing  infant  mortality  by  half. 

Can  we  believe  that  this  dvHised  nation's 
best  Interest— the  health  of  its  people— wHl 
be  better  served  by  disparate  statea'  politi- 
cal, budgetary  or  regulatory  agendas?  There 
Is  little  evidence  to  support  that  notkm.  Cer- 
tainly. Congress'  good  intentioos  have,  in 
this  case  as  in  others,  run  amok.  But  was  It 
simply  because  of  federal  red-tape?  And 
before  we  further  hobbled  this  human  ex- 
periment shouldnt  we  have  first  concerned 
ourselves  with  what  went  wnmg  and  how? 
Shouldn't  we  be  asking  the  same  questions 
about  other  programs— even  regulations— 
that  have  noble  purposes,  before  deciding 
that  their  cost  alone  rmdeis  them  expend- 
able? What  do  we  sacrifice  for  fiscal  expedi- 
ency? 

Can  we  measure  the  benefits  of  reductions 
in  funding  and  concommltant  federal  over- 
sight sgalnst  the  risks  of  the  thwarted  am- 
bitions of  health  care  students,  who  wHl  be 
denied  scholarships:  or  against  tbe  propooed 
84  million  dollar  cut  in  aid  to  health  prof  es- 
sions  schools? 

Perhapa  we  have  passed  the  toloable  faD- 
saf  e  point  and  cannot  salvage  these  and 
other  ambitious  programa.  Whatever  the 
lmmfdiat.e  and  long-term  tmpu<— w^wif 
maybe  this  country  is  ready  to  pay  the  price 
in  exchange  of  an  elusive,  promised  stabfl- 
ity.  Out  of  this  painful  iniwnm«  ■hould 
ccwae  new  wisdom,  at  least 

We  could  begin  by  altering  our  perspeo- 
Uvea  on  too-broad,  but  catchy  idirasea  Uke, 
"A  balanced  budget",  "State's  Ri^ts",  the 
bureaucracy,  or  "Anti-Regulatory",  to  name 
a  few.  Before  applauding  or  coodanning, 
let's  '^I'tlfflisly  examine  the  ImidicatioiM  of 
ad(H>ting.  dismissing  or  partially  implement- 
ing the  theories  they  only  suggest 

Ukewise.  let  us  carefully  scmtiniae  the 
legislative  syston  that  for  all  of  Its  hard 
work  and  good  IntentloiM.  is  too  often  dto- 
torted— I  think,  more  by  lmi»eeisiao  than 
by  calumny. 

Medicaid  provides  a  good  example  of  one 
kind  of  legislative  sloppineas.  At  lU  Ineep- 
tlon  in  1965.  It  waa  nothing  more  than  an- 
other characteristle  "add-on"  to  a  health 
care  bUl  f or  the  eld^y.  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  lengthy  debate.  But  however  the 
various  elements  of  a  bill  emerge  and 
become  law.  the  critical  rulea  and  regula- 
tions which  attend  to  fawplfmfntatlnn  are 
NOT  deaigned.  written  or  f <»mally  reviewed 
by  the  Congreas. 
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Instead,  the  Executive  Department  and 
agendea  having  JuriadkAian  for  rnmnm^tw^ 
budgets  and  programs  deacrtt)ed  by  the  law 
assume  rvaponalbnity  for  defiidng  the  "rules 
of  the  road".  The  Oongresa,  having  acted  in 
full— often  after  lengthy,  pre-paasage  proce- 
dures, indndhig  pcdiUcal.  constituent  and 
special-interest  conslderatlona.  that  affect 
substance  and  calendar  alike— moves  on.  Tar 
the  most  part  thereafter,  the  progiess  and 
problems  of  those  laws  are  reviewed  in  over- 
sight and  appropriations  hearings,  by  the 
committee  assigned  In  each  body.  Each  suc- 
cess is  viewed  as  universal,  as  a  general  rule. 
Problems  are  perceived  as  ^wradic  and  only 
occasionally  as  part  of  a  pattern. 

I  submit  to  you.  if  an  oveiai^t  process 
was  mandated,  prior  to  promulgation  of  the 
various  Departments'  pnqwsed  rules,  legu- 
latians  and  accountability  requirements, 
many,  foreseeable  loop-holes,  difficulties 
and  inequities  could  be  avoided,  such  an 
"early-warning"  process  would  require  addi- 
tional time  and  labor— if  not  by  congression- 
al committee,  then  by  GAO— and  could  be 
limited  to  major-impact  legislation.  Con- 
gress should  look  favorably  on  such  a  meas- 
ure. It  could  provide  scnne  systemic  insur- 
ance against  predictable  weaknesses  or 
other  shortcomings  in  legislative  applica- 
tion, that  often  thwart  their  intent  and  con- 
front us  with  criaea. 

As  a  rule,  processes  affect  perception. 
Thoae  beliefs  shape  perspectives  and,  over 
time,  affect  results. 

That  is  a  significant  equation,  even  as  it 
appliea  to  pharmacy's  assessment  of  its  cur- 
rent posture  and  future  course. 

At  local.  State  or  Federal  levels,  govern- 
ment action  is  largely  an  embodiment  of 
elected  officials'  responses  to  effective  ctm- 
stituent  demand  When  excesses  occur,  they 
oftoi  reflect  the  seal  of  some  qiedal  inter- 
est Sane  may  be  overly  repressive.  Others, 
overly  expansive.  OccasBionally,  measures 
are  so  obviously  uneven  in  benefit  that  the 
overrearhlng  hand  of  influence  is  grievously 
apparent  Equity  is  sometimes  elusive,  as 
you  know.  I  should  add  here  that  sometimes 
a    carelessly    considered     exception     can 
beccMne    a    uaeful    i»ecedent— even    when 
other  reasons  or  separate  molt  fail  In  the 
case  of  anti-trust  exemptions:  The  growing 
pressure  on  pharmacy  to  be  heroic  care- 
ghrers  in  the  nddst  of  a  natkxial  health-fi- 
nancing criais,  should  entitle  it  to  some  ex- 
ceptional consideration.  Bottled-up  trauma 
is  unhealthy. 
Let's  -wmtniwim  your  condition  further. 
Bach    ao«aIled    "vested-taiterest"    group 
must  present  a  credible  case  and  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  represent  that  its  miasiaa  is  laud- 
able to  the  larger,  voting  public  Does  the 
pharmacy  prof easion  now  enjoy  such  a  pres- 
ence? Does  the  existence  or  would  the  ab- 
aenoe     of     pharmacy     regulatians     alone 
strengthen  or  weaken  phannacy's  posture? 
Or  baa  idiarmacy  fallen  victim  to  other  sub- 
liminal factors  and  aelf-regulating,  inhibit- 
ing foroea  within  its  own  professional  and 
Industrial  domains? 

I  propose  that  the  survival  of  pharmacy 
depends  on  some  introspective  audit  that  re- 
calmlates  real  worth,  re-thinks  hieracfalcal 
rriatiwiships  and  re-values  the  general  pub- 
lic's high  regard. 

During  the  past  two  decades  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  been  Involved  In 
the  paasioo-evoking  issues  of  my  time.  I 
have  been  teated  by  the  always,  and  nevCT- 
changing  political  tools  of  rehetroic  and 
tran^dant  organ-aysteois  in  Washington. 
And  I  have  been  able  to  take  some  experi- 
ence, insight  and.  often  irreverent  commu- 
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nirations  skills  throughout  this  country.  I 
have  listened  and  measured  the  r«»«m/i« 
wisdoo  against  taistitutional  perceptUxa  of 
the  puldic  mind.  Small,  distinct  extiemea 
aside,  and  notwtthstandhig  degrees  of  dif- 
ference—wrought  by  cultural,  geograiriilc  or 
eoonoBikr  conditions-the  people  of  this 
natim  share  many  similar  values,  opinions 
and  needs.  They  may  not  have  always  un- 
derstood and  therefore  seldom  trust  either 
the  mediimi  or  the  message.  But  they  Judge 
the  outcome,  as  it  affecU  theta-  Uvea.  The 
views  I  offer  hoe— with  particular  •■««p»««.«« 
on  the  healthcare  system  and  pharmacy- 
reflect  those  dimensions,  along  with  wen- 
earned,  personal  impertinence. 

You  must  beUeve  that  most  people  feel 
poised  uncomfortably  on  a  health  care 
predpkx,  more  than  on  a  frontin'.  The 
public  hears  mixed  messages  of  drug  bene- 
fits vs.  risks,  of  professionaliam  (Quality  As- 
surance) as  against  profits  (cost^ontain- 
ment).  Media  coverage  of  local  and  '^"~«iil 
interest  Illuminates  avarice,  tntrardisciplln- 
ary  Jockeying  for  privQege,  patients  and 
payment 

It  is  unsettling  and  raiaes  understandable 
uncertainty  about  even  traditional  institu- 
tions and  patient  relatknshlpa— once  un- 
questkmed. 

Although  advances  in  scientific  technol- 
ogy appear  to  offer  new  benefits  in  disease 
diagnosis  andsurgkaJ  t^irhiriqnfs.  there  are 
nagging  rearavatians  about  the  efficacy  and 
wisdom  of  the  onoe-venerslde  "medical 
model"  fcH-  "■♦"♦fining  good  health.  The 
air  grows  heavy  with  suspicion  about  both 
the  scholanhip  and  the  motlvea  of  practi- 
tioners and  thdr  aUiea.  An  attitude  of  chal- 
lenge is  spreading  and  becoming  a  national 
mind-set  Tbe  popularity  of  "alternative" 
health  provklers  and  optional  approaches  to 
traditional  tlierapies  is  increastaig.  These 
myriad  activities,  many  of  which  are 
couched  tn  controversy,  at  least  signal  a 
common  disaffectian  with  the  existing  medi- 
cal industry  and  praetiaea. 

Situated,  as  it  now  is.  at  the  end  of  the 
chain  of  distribution,  pharmacy  bean  a  par- 
ticular burden  and  is  Increasingly  vulner- 
able in  this  atmos^iere  of  disregard.  Phar- 
macists are  perceived  as  Just  the  final  eom- 
merdal  link  in  an  increasingly  expetwlve 
system  of  uneven,  uncertain,  acatter-gun 
care.  Most  are  physically  removed  tram  tbe 
view  of  the  patient  Conaeqnently.  tliey  are 
remote  from  adviaocy  or  empathetic  taiterae- 
tkm  with  people  aeeUng  reliet.  cure  or  ss- 
surance.  Thua.  iriietlier  owner  or  staff-em- 
ployee, the  contemporary  pharmacist-mer- 
chant is  seldom  afforded  the  authority 
given  idgrsiciana.  Moreover,  tlie  frustratian. 
even  the  concealed  contempt  of  unsatisfied 
or  chronically  ffl  patients,  feeling  belea- 
guered by  costs  and  diaoomf ort  may  be 
easily  tranafemd  to  the  iriiarmaeist 
It  is  a  bitter.  Ironk;  devdopment 
Modem  medhaU  practice  has  been  shaped 
by  the  progreas  of  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustry, becoming  increi^n^  a  r^h^ntt^nj 
rdiant  system.  Logically,  tliat  evotutioa 
should  have  stmultaneoosly  m\\mmr^  the 
role  of  pharmacy  aa  an  active,  rtotm^mi  part- 
ner with  medirinr  The  pabUc  ahonld  have 
devdoped  a  picture  of  tlie  idiarmacist  as  an 
expert  an  Intepated  pntfessianaL 

But  the  free  market  intetpoaed  other  ele- 
menta.  The  stae  and  nnmben  and  acope  of 
the  phaimaceotieal  tndnstry  grew,  enor- 
mously. At  every  levd,  the  market  expand- 
ed. There  was  moie-^rodDcts.  producers— 


pteaaipUop  and  otcr-the-eoantcr,  copy-cat 
and  new  comUnatiooB.  Oreatcr  business  op- 
portunlty  was  coupled  with  an  expansive  In- 
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of  piofwrtowl  pbannaey  waa 
;  tn  MMf*  than  pattent  rcla- 
Tha  hMB  of  Mtaen.  wtaetho' imli- 
Tldual  or  aa  a  gnmp  la  taaMloua.  Tills  perra- 
itf  pattcni  affaetad  profMrtnnal  and  lor- 
iiiiwtaiil  amaa.  aa  wtiL  It  waa  evident  in 
the  vMoal  a*m»f  of  iibanBafCy^  voloe  or 
lerlew  boardi.  in  health 
■lalatlaB.  In  the  halls 
of  nam  MB  and  reguMory  departments, 
phanaaqr^  !■  i«<iim  *\  was  most  often  rel- 
esatad  to  the  halte. 

Thla  nation's  people  need  phamadsU  to 
step  up  and  be  counted.  Tou  are  not  ex- 
pendable. 

Skwe  It  ia  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  cor- 
rect, let  ua  f onn  a  ftimmnn  bond  and  reaolve 
to  do  both,  wtth  a  passkn  for  change.  We 
must  take  ttandy  action  to  have  impact  on 
each  lanfTM.  help  shape  the  system  of  be- 
Ueb.  lest  it  continues  to  contort  the  out- 
come. Fhazmaey  must  reclaim  its  profes- 
sional place  at  every  point  in  the  health 
care  continuum.  Thrmigh  distinctive  and 

y.r»«.lH.j  «Ai^M«i  Mwl  t»lnfai«   Umit*  are 

erttlcal  oontrlbutlana  that  each  pharmacy 
vedalty  can  be  expected  to  make  to  the 
dealcn  and  delivery  of  more  precise,  more 
ettlelent  care. 

A  pharmacist  belonss— on  every  hospital 
floor,  in  dinleal  practice.  In  community 
at  every  emergmcy  room  epl- 
in  dlseaae  and  reeearch  centers,  in 
at  every  level,  as  oonsultanta  tn 
prafeaslonal  school  of  health  and 
medidne.  on  each  State  and  Federal  board 
or  commlasion  related  to  physical  sciences, 
aa  a  tzuated  advisor  to  medical  societies  and 
practltlonera.  needlnc  to  "first  do  no  barm" 
with  drag  choices  or  dosacea.  as  a  respected 
IsKiirwiprT  for  thoee  who  produce  and  pro- 
mote drugs. 
That's  pharmacy,  in  proper  perspective.  I 
!  it.  Tou  must  give  it  life.* 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 
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Monday.  May  4, 1991 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  SpeiJier.  Brad 
Artertnim.  P.O.  Box  1323.  Paducah. 
Ky..  a  d^  that  I  represent  in  Con- 
greag.  has  written  a  very  thoughtful 
and  oomprehensive  letter  telling  why 
we  ghould  vote  for  President  Reagan's 
■giiMiiiig  and  tax  cut  pxogram.  I  feel 
his  letter  la  oat  which  should  be 
shared  with  my  otdleagues  and  I  wish 
to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

DBAS  Baraas—mTiva  Huaaaaa:  I  want  to 
votes  my  support  for  President  Reagan's 
ooasprehenatve  package  of  spending  and  tax 
cuta.  We  need  this  program  in  lU  entirety, 
not  a  sballow-gutted  program.  Tou  know,  as 
do  an  Aasalcana.  what  we  Just  went 
through  on  April  ISth.  If  we  were  Imrd 
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woridng  enough  to  have  earned  anything  at 
alL 

Taxaa  and  federal  spending  are  ruining 
our  Demoaaey.  Ooverament's  ftispnnaHilli- 
ty  Is  to  protect  Uf e.  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  lianiiiisas.  not  to  tax  the  people  to  the 
hut  and  9ond  that  tax  money  (phis  $M6 
wmon  more)  on  hundreds  of  sorialiifd  pro- 
grams that  cauae  our  society  to  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Qovetnmenti 

Tou  must  take  a  hard  conservative  stand 
on  tpr^Hf^g  and  tax  cuts.  It  may  be  our  last 
chance  to  stop  the  undermining  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  our  freedom  as  we  know 
it  today. 

I  alao  urge  support  of  Oongreasman  Ron 
Paul's  House  Bill  391.  which  is  the  best  leg- 
islation advocating  gold-based  monetary 
reform  ever  introduced  In  Congreas.  We 
need  to  get  our  money  back  on  a  sound 
foundation.  It  is  tanperatlve,  along  with  tax 
and  spendiiw  cuts,  that  we  re  establish  a 
strong  footing  for  our  currency.  Gold 
ba^ed  dollars  are  the  only  way  to  do  this. 
Look  back  through  history  for  examples  of 
what  has  happened  to  currencies  and  na- 
tlona  that  artiltrarlly  continued  to  print 
money  backed  by  nothingl 

Thanking  you  for  your  considermtlon  I 


Sincerely  yours. 


BsAO  Aanuuxi!.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  LEONARD 
PINE.  OJ5..  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
1981  'PAUL  HARRIS  FELLOW. " 
ROTARY  CLUB  OF  WAYNE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 
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or 
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Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Wednes- 
day. May  6,  the  residents  of  my  home- 
town of  Wayne.  Eighth  Congressional 
District  and  SUte  of  New  Jersey  wiU 
Join  together  with  our  fellow  Rotar- 
lans  in  testimony  to  the  good  works  of 
an  outstanding  community  leader, 
prominent  doctor  of  optometry,  distin- 
gushed  dtixen  and  good  friend,  the 
Honorable  Leonard  Pine.  OJ).  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  standards  of  excellence 
throughout  his  lifetime  have  earned 
him  the  most  highly  coveted  honor  of 
being  chosen  the  1981  Paul  Harris 
Fellow  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne— 
the  highest  award  that  Rotary  can 
bestow  upon  any  of  its  members.  I 
IcDow  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extending  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulati<His  to  Dr.  Pine  and  share  the 
great  pride  of  his  good  wife  and  two 
children  tn  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment in  his  most  iUustrious  and  re- 
warcttng  lifetime  of  fulfillment  and 
purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wayne  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
prestigious  affiliates  of  Rotary  Inter- 
national whose  motto:  "We  make  a 
livtog  by  what  we  get— we  make  a  life 
by  what  we  give"— "service  above 
selT'— and  their  good  deeds  in  helping 
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others,  young  and  adults  alike  have 
served  to  inspire  all  of  us.  Leonard 
Pine  has  by  his  example  and  lifetime 
of  dedication  to  these  same  true 
American  ideals  personified  exemplary 
leadership  in  his  outstanding  responsi- 
ble service  to  our  people. 

Dr.  Pine's  personal  commitment  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  en- 
hancement of  our  community  has 
been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  In  his 
career  pursuits  he  has  truly  achieved  a 
higtUy  reelected  reputation  as  an  op- 
tometrist of  great  eminence  and  his 
professional  expertise  is  applauded  by 
all  of  us.  Today  we  seek  national  rec- 
ognition of  his  exemplary  good  works 
as  a  Rotarian  of  distinction  from  a 
grateful  community  for  his  compas- 
sion, dedication  and  untiring  efforts  in 
service  to  his  f  ellowman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  bio- 
graphical outline  of  his  personal  and 
professional  history,  as  follows: 
iMOKAMB  Pun.  OH.  or  Watkb.  N.J. 

RBSOSAL  Am  FBOraaiOMAI.  BISTOKT 

Education:  East  Side  High  School.  Pater 
son.  N  J.-i949.  University  of  Louisville.  AB, 
Psychology— 19S2.  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Optometry,  Doctorate  in  Optometry— 19541. 

Military  Servioe:  XJA  Army  HoQ>ital  Eye 
Clinic  Fort  Campbell.  Ky.  1969-58.  During 
year  1957— instructor  of  Troop  Information 
and  Education. 

Professional  Experience:  1958  to  date- 
General  practice  with  emphasis  on  contact 
lenses  and  visual  training.  1970-1973— Opto- 
metric  consultant.  Wayne  Parochial 
Schools. 

Professional  memberships:  American  Op- 
tometric  Association;  New  Jersey  Optomet- 
ric  Association:  Bergen-Passaic  Optometric 
Society. 

Civic  Service:  Exalted  Ruler.  Wayne.  Elks, 
19«a-<3.  President.  Wayne  Rotary  aub. 
19«3-84.  Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the 
Tear,  Wayne  Jayoees.  1966.  Councilman. 
Wayne  Township,  1966-73.  CouncU  Presi- 
dent. Wayne  Township,  1968.  President, 
Foundation  for  the  Handicapped.  Wayne. 
1987.  1976-80  Trustee,  Edward  Sisco  Senlo. 
Cttlaens  Housing  Project  Staff  Member, 
Vision  Foundation  Crusade.  Member,  Pas- 
saic County  Board  of  Social  Services— 1977- 
78. 

Memberships:  Temple  Beth  Tikvah. 
Wayne  (Trustee  of  Temple  Men's  Club,  1973 
to  date).  B'nal  B'rith.  Northern  Valley 
Chapter-Vice-President.  North  Jersey  YM- 
YWHA.  Wayne.  Wayne  Racket  Club  (Trust- 
ee, 1976)  President  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Pine  are 
especially  proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments which  have  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State  and  Nation. 
May  I  particularly  commend  to  you 
his  outstanding  public  service  in  shar- 
ing the  burdens  and  seeking  a  better 
life  for  our  handicapped  as  well  as  im- 
proved physical  and  mental  health 
through  social  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  our  great  country  and  the 
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good  deeds  of  our  people  who  have 
made  our  representative  democracy 
second  to  n<me  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  woiid.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  all  of  his 
good  deeds.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
Join  with  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne, 
N J.  in  honoring  our  good  friend  Leon- 
ard as  an  outstanding  dtiaen  and  great 
American.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "Paul  Harris 
Fellow"— the  Honorable  Leonard  Pine. 
OJD.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
MORRIS  K.  UDALL— 30  YEARS 
IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  mw  jnsBT  ' 

IH  THX  HOUSK  Or  RKPHXSKRTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  4. 1981 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Morris  K.  Udall,  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend,  has  served 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represenatlves 
for  20  years.  His  leglslaUve  record  is 
one  of  brilliance,  compassion,  and 
hard  work.  He  is  a  natural  leader,  but 
not  because  of  a  need  to  control  others 
or  achieve  personal  gain.  His  sincere 
desire  to  make  this  country  a  cleaner, 
safer,  and  more  equitable  place  to  live 
has  motivated  his  every  action. 

Mo's  good  humor  has.  at  one  time  or 
another,  helped  all  of  us  put  things  in 
proper  perspective.  It  has  mended 
wounded  egos  and  patched  up  dis- 
agreements so  that  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  pro- 
ceed. Mo  pokes  f im  at  himself,  but  in 
so  doing.  ke^)6  us  In  touch  with  where 
we  came  from  and  why  we  are  here. 

Since  he  was  elected  by  Arizona's 
Second  Congressional  District  in  1961. 
he  has  been  out  front  on  almost  every 
national  issue.  He  is  not  one  to  shrink 
from  controversy.  Instead.  Mo  has 
tackled  some  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  of  our  time— energy,  environ- 
ment, the  Vietnam  war.  and  election 
reform.  In  his  self-effacing  manner. 
Mo  Jokes  about  his  Democratic  Presi- 
dential primary  loss  in  1976.  But  in  his 
30-year  congrmsional  career.  Mo  has 
rarely  lost  on  an  issue.  He  works  too 
hard  and  covers  his  ground  too  well  to 
let  that  happen. 

Mo  was  among  the  first  to  under- 
stand and  write  about  the  key  link  be- 
tween energy  and  the  economy— some- 
thing we  may  be  dangerously  losing 
sight  of  in  our  fervor  to  cut  spoiding 
without  really  addressing  energy's  in- 
flationary impact. 

As  a  member  and  then  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  he  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
virtually  every  important  environmen- 
tal bill  in  the  last  15  years.  As  the 
floor  whip  of  the  Democratic  Study 
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Group,  he  was  a  moving  force  in  dvil 
rights  legtalation  of  the  89th  Ccmgreas. 
And  his  rapord  in  support  of  election 
reform  is  without  equaL 

I  have  trudged  through  snow  and  ice 
in  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire  with  Mo 
Udall  and  I  would  do  it  again  in  a 
second  if  he  asked.  I  am  sure  the  loyal- 
ty, friendship,  and  req>ect  I  feel  for 
this  man  is  shared  by  all  who  Join  with 
me  in  honoring  him  on  his  20th  anni- 
versary.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND— IX 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

ormnvTOBK 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  rsfrcskhtativks 
Monday.  May  4. 1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  CoHORggsioirAL 
Rkord  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan.  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
dtisens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 

Stats  or  Nsw  Yobk, 

AOMny.  N.Y..  MarOi  26. 1981. 
Ban.  RATWon  Domovam, 
^ecrefaiy  of  Labor, 
WaOHnaUm.  D.C 

Dasa  Ma.  Sboutakt:  The  termination  of 
300.000  public  service  employees  tn  the  next 
three  months  wiU  impose  widespread  hard- 
ship. In  New  York  State,  and  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  many  of  my  fellow  governors,  we 
wfll  make  every  effort  to  place  those  IaldK>ff 
in  permanent  unsubsidised  Jobs. 

However,  ova  efforts  are  hampered  by  the 
pidleles  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  that  deny  eligibility  for  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credits  to  about  me-thlrd  of  all 
PBE  enndlees.  This  is  because  DOL  policy 
currently  requires  that  P8E  wages  be  calcu- 
lated in  family  income,  preventing  enroDees 
tram  eliglbaity  under  the  three  "eoooomi- 
cally  dtsadvantaged"  target  categories. 

I  reoognte  that  Congrem  wanted  the 
TJTC  "^advantaged"  ellgibfllty  to  match 
that  of  CETA  However,  even  though  CETA 
regulations  (Sectln  67S.4)  include  wages 
paid  for  both  FSE  and  OJT  in  the  calcula- 
tkm  of  family  income  for  CETA  puipoaes, 
DOL  has  intentionally  imnided  a  policy  to 
quali^  OJT  participants  but  did  not  do  the 
same  for  FSE  participants.  In  determining 
an  OJT  participant's  eligibility  for  TJTC, 
family  income  Is  calnilated  at  the  time  of 
entry  into  CETA  Thus  OJT  wages  do  not 

Becauae  of  the  critical  need  to  offer  every 
type  of  assistance  to  terminating  P8E  par- 
ticipants. I  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  Immediately  revise  the  policy  on  PSE 
ellglbflity  for  TJTC  by  making  ptrilcy  on 
PBE  ooosistent  with  that  for  OJT.  Fsmlly 
income  should  be  calculated  at  the  point  of 
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entry  Into  CETA  This  would  make  aU  (rf 
Title  n-D  and  mopt  of  Title  VI  partidpanU 
in  the  three  target  groups  dlgOde  for  TJTC. 
The  gravity  of  the  problem  requires 
prompt  action  if  unnecessary  suffering  to  to 
beavirided. 
Sincerely. 

HuoBLCAaxr. 

Gkmernor. 

Nsw  Yoaa.  N.Y, 
MarOi  27. 1981. 
To:   The   Honorable   Robert  Ganda.   XJJ&. 

Houae  of  Repreoentatlvea. 
Ftom:  The  Regents  Advisory  OouncO  to  the 
New  York  City  Project 

The  Regents  Advisory  Council,  represent- 
ing a  croas  section  of  the  dtlaetM  Involved  tai 
and  omcemed  about  the  New  York  City 
PuUlc  Sdwols.  is  fearful  that  the  Preal- 
dent's  proposed  cuts  in  educational  fumk. 
the  instltutlan  of  the  formubi  f or  edoeatian- 
al  blodc  grants  wiU  have  a  '-'fimKffiw  effect 
on  the  city's  scfaotd  system  and  the  dilldren 
itservea. 

The  proposed  3S  percent  reduction  tn 
funds  WiU  reduce  Uie  number  of  teadiets. 
supervisors  and  pars prnfrsslmisli  avallatde 
for  instruction  so  badly  needed  by  so  many 
of  our  students.  For  sudi  a  prapoaal  to  come 
at  a  time  when  the  system  is  »i*gfawi«»^  to 
overcome  inadequacies  tn  basic  education  is 
disheartening.  For  the  first  time  tn  years 
there  have  lieen  reading  gains  in  each  one 
of  our  dty  districts. 

In  sn  attempt  to  improve  educational 
quality,  the  achool  system  has  m»t.^ti>i  a 
holdover  pirtlcy  that  contains  provWon  for 
remedial  services  to  saslst  the  students  In 
achieving  competence.  The  $1X4  mllllan  fed- 
eral funds  aUoeated  for  remedlatlan  and 
supplementary  instruction  are  absolutdy  ea- 
sential  if  the  studenU  needs  are  to  be  met. 

Th*  pmtMi^rf  mAn^ti...^}  i^i^^pir  jrantt  trr 
potentially  destructive.  While  detaUs  are 
unavailable  as  to  how  the  monies  would  be 
allocated,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
cities  do  not  fare  wdl  under  such  a  pi»" 
There  are  no  safeguards  to  ensure  that  the 
dollan  wUl  lie  spent  tn  areas  of  greatest 
educational  need.  nor.  tn  fact,  in  education 
itsdf. 

We  are  alao  dismayed  by  the  predpttous 
manner  in  wlilch  the  proposed  cuts  are  to 
lie  instituted.  We  find  It  unaooeptaUe  that 
no  puMlc  hearings  have  been  sdieduled  par- 
tknilariy  when  these  proposals  are  of  such 
catastrophic  iliniiiishais.  While  we  recognise 
that  the  public  outcry  for  *«»»«— kv  In  gov- 
ernment may  aeem  to  mandate  such  actlona, 
it  is  questlonahle  that  this  outcry  dictates 
such  drastic  mtssures  against  public  educa- 
tion. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  young  people  In 
our  city's  and  country's  public  sAools.  and 
see  their  future  educational  devriopmeut  as 
essentisl  to  our  future  "«"~m^T  welfare.  We 
urge  you  to  consider  very  carefully  such 
drastic  reductions  in  phaaes  to  enaUe  the 
achotri  system  to  adjust  in  a  coherent  and 
productive  manner. 


Hooanc  Pom.  lac 
New  Yotk.  N.T..  MarOi  IS.  lUL 
Hon.  Samdbl  Pnaca. 
SeerOmry  of  HVD. 

VJS.  DepmrtmetU  <tf  HUD.  Waakimgton,  D.C 
Dbab  SacanAST  Ptsaca:  I  am  writing  to 
expiem  my  coocem  about  the  proposal  to 
increase  rent  in  HUD-assisted  Section  S 
projecte  from  2S  to  30  percent  d  tnoome. 
Such  policy,  if  enacted  wfll  not  reault  In  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  to  the  federal  i 
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•  tondi  are  rMenred  for  the  mud- 
ranta.  u  If  tenuits  pay  noCh- 


'  oontrflMitlooB  are  placed  in 
aa  aaerov  areeount  to  cover  future  tncreaeei 
in  opanUnc  eoata  or  decreaaea  in  tenant 
eoatrlbatlaaa  doe  to  loaa  of  income.  Thua 
the  ineraaae  to  W  percent  of  income  means 
an  tneraaae  In  the  aacrow  fund,  not  a  reduc- 
tlanlD9«idlnc. 

Tbe  famlUaa  at  the  blcber  end  of  the 
tneaoM  Itetta  are  moat  affected,  becauae  the 
ataaolute  dollar  increaae  ia  larger  for  them. 
For  «»«-'r'«  in  New  York  the  hltfieat 
tneono  for  a  famUj  of  4  at  initial  occupancy 
la  $1*  JM.  Aaromim  that  there  are  two  ehO- 
dran  in  the  family,  the  rent  would  go  from 
•«n  to  •4M  a  month.  It  la  eaaily  poaalble 
that  thia  family  would  leave  the  project  and 
be  rapiaeed  by  a  family  earning  $4,000.  who 
woQld  pay  971  at  IS  percent  of  income  or 
tat  at  W  percent  of  income.  Obvioualy  the 
eveotaal  coat  (to  the  eacrow  fund)  of  aubal- 
dferinc  the  lower  income  family  will  be  much 
higher. 

In  short,  by  forcing  unconartooably  high 
rents  on  lower  income  famillea.  HUD  would 
be  raMng  the  eventual  cost  of  the  subsidy 
programL  The  poastbiUty  of  achieving  an 
Inoome  mix  would  be  much  lees  likely  and 
the  orer«Q  effect  extremely  unfortunate. 

I  would  urge  you  to  reexamine  this  plan  in 
view  of  the  effect  on  the  tenants  and  the 
ptobataOtty  that  coat  aavings  would  not  be 
•dilered. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CuuuFox. 
BxKvUve  Dinctor.m 


JUDGE  FLOTD  L.  SPERRT 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 


ATIVgg 


ormaaouai 
Ol  THB  HOUSS  or 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  recent  reoeaa  I  was  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  a  good  friend  and 
one  of  tbe  leading  dtiaens  of  western 
MisgourL  Judce  Royd  L.  e^rry  of 
CttntOD.  Mo.,  died  on  April  26. 
Judge  ^lerry  served  for  34  years  as 

Court  of  Appeals  Prior  to  that  he 
held  the  offices  of  Henry  County  pros- 
fiirt*"g  atUxney  and  mayor  of  Clin- 
ton. He  was  an  active  participant  In 
the  affatta  of  his  oommunlty  serving 
In  Democratic  Party  offices,  the 
Mairrmt.  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Henry  County  Bar  Association. 

In  my  tenure  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
greas  I  had  several  chances  to  meet 
and  oommnnlcate  with  Judge  Sperry.  I 
enjoyed  those  encounters  and  benefit- 
ed from  them.  Please  aUow  me  to  use 
this  means  of  showing  my  respect  and 
atedration     for     Judge     Floyd     L. 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


'ATTVIS 


orcAuroamA 
n  TBI  Hotrgi  or  i 

Monday.  May  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  Impressed  by  a  tren- 
chant statement  by  Jim  Whelan  of  the 
Sacramento  Union.  BCarch  15.  1981. 
"El  Salvador  Banana  Peel  Policy."  At 
a  recent  sjrmposlum  on  El  Salvador 
sponsored  by  the  prestigious  Council 
for  Inter-American  Security  held  on 
March  e  In  Washington.  D.C..  Whelan 
observed  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion must  avoid  tn^ung  the  same  mis- 
takes as  the  Carter  administration  lest 
our  difficulties  in  Central  America 
deepen.  Simply  because  the  Reagan 
administration  inherited  a  nightmare 
In  El  Salvador  does  not  mean  that  It 
cannot  resolve  the  crises  with  public 
support,  provided  that  it  understands 
the  problem  clearly  and  communicates 
that  awareness  to  others. 

Contrary  to  unjustified  assertions  by 
Carter  administration  appointees  that 
our  enemy  In  El  Salvador  was  the 
right,  we  have  good  reason  now  for  fo- 
cusing our  attention  also  on  the  role 
of  the  left.  Including  the  violent  roles 
played  by  Cuba,  the  Sandanlstas,  and 
the  Soviets.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion simply  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  sitiuitlon  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  a  free-market  economy  is  ever  to 
flourish  there. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  examine  Mr. 
Whelan's  insightful  remarks: 

El  Salvadok:  Bahama  Pbl  Pouct 

Tbe  following  text  was  adapted  from  a 
speech  by  Sacramento  Union  editor  Jim 
Whelan  before  a  sympoatum  an  El  Salvador 
sponsored  by  The  Council  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Security,  held  ICarch  6  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

Ralf  Dahrendorf.  director  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  observed  a  few 
months  sgo  bow  volatOe  things  aodal  and 
political  have  become  In  our  turbulent 
world.  Tbe  result,  he  said.  Is  a  oear-abaence 
of  in-depth  dtscuasions  of  the  issues  and 
forcea  of  the  1970s. 

The  reason  for  this.  Dahrendorf  added,  is 
plain  enough:  As  soon  ss  one  lias  tried  to 
make  sense  of  things  social  and  political, 
they  have  changed  again. 

That  certainly  is  true  of  EI  Salvador 
today.  Tet.  within  those  Umltatlons  Imposed 
by  rapid  change,  I  believe  it  is  poasible  none- 
theless, to  focus  on  s  single  proposition 
which  lays  bare  a  dangerous  error  of  percep- 
tion underlying  the  Reagan  admlnlstratloa's 
bold  but  Improvised  moves  in  El  Salvador. 

That  propoaitlon  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  now— and  will  remain,  unless 
it  rapidly  and  clearly  repudiates  two  key 
premises  of  its  SalvadiM'  policy— poised  on  a 
phQooophlcal  >^"«"»  peeL  The  perQs  of 
premising  policy  on  such  a  slippery  footing 
are  too  obvious  to  be  labored. 

And  what  ia  that  phlloaophical  banana 
peel?  It  ia,  I  submit,  that  conceit  whk^ 
holds: 

(1)  That  the  October  Rerolutlcm  which 
overthrew  the  Romero  government  in  1979 


was  either  dealrahle— or,  even  more  prepoa- 
teroualy.  Inevitable: 

(3)  That  the  present  de-facto  government 
is  on  the  correct  "progreaslve"  track— If  only 
the  gunalingera  would  leave  them  alone. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  continues  to 
operate  on  those  premises,  then  it  is.  I  fear, 
doomed  to  a  pratfall  both  unneceasary  and 
costly— for  us.  the  United  Statea,  and  for 
Salvadorans  who  have  already  suffered 
enough  because  of  our  blunders. 

Those  premises— the  InevltabiUty  of  revo- 
lution, the  saintllness  of  the  Junta— are 
Carter  premises.  And  it  was  Carter— and  his 
all-too-eager  satrapa— who  did  so  much  to 
put  us.  put  El  Salvador,  in  the  mess  we  are 
now  in. 

Quickly— and  before  someone  drops  a  but- 
terfly net  over  me— let  me  attempt  to  insist 
on  certain  things  I  am  saying,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain things  I  am  not  saying. 

The  flrst  of  them: 

I  am  not— repeat,  not— advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  government  in 
El  Salvador. 

I  am  not— repeat,  not— advocating  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  government  in  El 
Salvador. 

But  I  am  saying— as  clearly  and  as  force- 
fully as  I  can— that  we  be  clear  in  our  own 
minds,  and  then  make  clear  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  the  recent  tragedy  of  El  Sal- 
vador is.  in  large  measure,  a  tragedy  of 
flawed  and  preverse  policies  put  in  motion 
by  the  Carter  administration. 

And  I  am  further  saying  that  these  flawed 
and  perverse  policies  released— and  even 
nourished— a  revolutionary  whirlwind  which 
has  already  all  but  laid  waste  any  hope  of 
real  democratic  growth  or  material  progresi 
in  Nicaragua:  a  whirlwind  which  then 
plunged  El  Salvador  into  the  agony  of  its 
present  abyss,  a  whirlwind  which,  even  yet, 
threatens  Ouatemala  and  Honduras. 

And.  I  am  saying.  Anally,  that  those 
flawed  policies  and  the  whirtwind  they  re- 
leased, certainly  and  dearty  were  dedsive  in 
rhanying  what  MOSCOW  llkes  to  Call  the 
"Correlation  of  Farces"  in  the  area— precipi- 
tating the  massive  Soviet  and  Sovlet-surTo- 
gate  outside  Intervention  which  we  must 
now  confront  In  tbe  area. 

Let  me  go  back  to  those  two  key  prem- 
ises—inevitability and  saintllness— and  add  a 
third:  the  need,  the  urgent  need— I  believe— 
for  the  Reagan  administration  to  recognise 
and  react  to  the  reality  that  much  of  the 
confusion— in  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad— concerning  VS.  purposes  in  El  Sal- 
vador—was fostered  by  Carter  administra- 
tion ambivalence— if  not  downright  decep- 
tion. 

That  ambivalence— or  deception— resided 
in  the  almost  fanatical  belief  of  New  Left 
aealots  In  the  Carter  administration  that 
the  enemy  in  El  Salvador— indeed,  in  the 
world— was  the  Right,  and  not  the  Left.  As  a 
result,  the  Carter  administration  ignored— If 
not  actually  suppressed— its  own  intelli- 
gence estimates  showing  a  Kremlin  percep- 
tion that  with  the  Sandinista  victory  In 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  was  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion. 

As  a  further  result,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion ignored — or  downplayed— mounting  evi- 
dence of  active,  aggressive  Cuban.  Sandin- 
ista and  Soviet  involvement  in  El  Salvador. 
That  seal— that  affection  for  what  former 
Ambassador  Rol>ert  White  has  called  "The 
Passionate  Left"  caused  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  direct  its  most  withering  fire 
sgalxMt  the  villainies  of  the  Right.  Ambaass- 
dor  White  still  does,  of  course. 
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Small  wander,  then,  that  so  many  of  our 
own  people,  ae  many  of  our  own  aOlea.  and 
putative  ames  with  their  own  Ideologieal 
malodorous  fish  to  fty— anall  wonder  that 
they  prof eas  surprise  when  Washlngtan  sud- 
denly, fUmboyantly,  discovers  tbe  hand  of 
the  Intematlatial  Left  tai  the  drama. 

As  to  the  evidence  that  we  knew  long 
ago-at  least  g  full  year  ago-tbat  Mflaoow 
was  cranking  up  a  major  adventure  in  Cen- 
tral America,  ene  need  look  no  furtiier  than 
the  SUte  Department's  Feb.  23  Special 
Report  No.  80— though  even  that  chronolo- 
gy does  not  go  back  far  »n«tijh  overlooking, 
as  it  doea,  a  CIA  warning  issued  back  In  May 
of  1979. 

For  these  reasons,  it  Is.  I  bdleve  «— «h«i 
that  the  Reagan  administration  be  <w>M 
enough  to  aiake  plain— at  home  and 
abroad— that  the  Carter  administration's 
■chlsophrenia  is  not  Its  schisophrenla.  The 
Right  is.  at  present,  at  least,  a  significant 
factor  in  the  aestabfUsation  of  El  Salvador 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  a  war  girfng 
on  there.  Even  a  documoit  so  tendentious, 
so  dogmatic  aa  the  Carter  administration's 
last  hurrah  on  human  rights,  the  Vth.  2. 
1981  report,  almost  whinlngly  makea  the 
point— though  for  radically  different  rea- 
sons— that  the  government  doesnt  make 
war  on  the  Right  and  the  Right  doesn't 
make  war  on  the  government  Both,  howev- 
er different  their  presmt  motives,  however 
different  a  potential  later  scenario,  are 
making  war  on  the  Left. 

The  Left  ia.  now,  the  enemy.  No  need  to 
be  schisophrenic  about  it!  The  Left  has 
been  the  only  significant  enemy  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year— no  need  to  be  schiso- 
phrenic about  it.  Whether  that  is,  becauae 
the  real  essential  center  of  power  of  the 
government  itself  has  moved  too  far  to  the 
Right  is  a  different  question:  That  govern- 
ment remains  the  only  one  El  Salvador  haa. 
the  one  we  have  and  do  and— in  my  opin- 
ion—must support— so  no  need  to  be  schiso- 
phrenic about  It. 

Another  quksk  aside:  Tea.  I  am  aware  of 
the  target  practice  at  the  U.a  finbassy. 
Yes.  I  am  aware  of  Major  D'Abuisson.  It  re- 
mains my  conviction  that  the  Right  poaea 
no  serious  threat  at  this  time  to  the  Junta— 
beyond  the  reality  of  how  far  the  Right  has 
already  puahed  the  Junta.  But  the  JunU  ia. 
again  and  after  all.  the  government  we  do 
support,  the  one  we  are  stuck  with. 

Lest  I  bury  my  own  point,  allow  me  to  res- 
urrect it* 

The  Carter  administration,  untfl  the  last 
month  of  Its  own  life,  pooh-poohed  the  role 
of  the  Left— and  that  specWcally  Included 
Cuba,  the  Hanrtlnistas  and  the  never-even- 
menUoned  Soviets.  It  did  so  In  line  with  its 
own  commitment  to  Zbgnlew  Bisexinskl's 
"theory  of  modemintlon.  of  revolutionary 
change!"  It  is,  therefore,  important,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  Reagan  administration  attack 
four-square  this  source  of  confusion. 

Back,  briefly,  to  my  basic  premises:  the 
desirability,  the  inevitability  of  change. 

The  underlying  support  tar  such  a  prem- 
ise in  two  parts. 

The  first  says  the  country  was  in  such  a 
stew  that  change  was  despoately  needed. 

The  second,  that  if  we  didnt  i»«empt 
with  our  kind  of  revolution,  why  the  other 
side— the  Left— was  about  to  stage  theiia. 
Balderdash! 

Space  does  not  pnmlt  a  detailed  docu- 
maitatltm  of  my  claim  that— though  far 
from  perfect— the  El  Salvador  of  1977.  when 
the  Carter  adndnistratioa  flnt  began  turn- 
ing the  screws— was  doing  clearly,  resound- 
ingly better  than  moat  Third  Worid  coun- 
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tries  In  Improving  the  sodal,  political  and 
ennnnmic  lot  of  its  surfeit  of  dtisem.  Even 
in  1979.  when  our  policies  bad  helped  to 
uncage  tbe  Left,  even  with  a  hostile  govern- 
ment next  door  in  Nicaragua— the  Romero 
reeord  was  dearly  superior— and  far  more 
pronlalng— than  what  would  follow. 

Or,  are  we  to  take  aerioualy  the  notion 
that  we— and  the  so-called  revolution  we 
fostered— have  really  "saved"  the  country? 
Saved  It.  through  the  death  of  9.000  to 
11,000  of  its  dtisens  in  a  single  year?  Saved 
it  by  creating  an  unprecedented  flotsam  of 
at  least  83.000  refugees  at  home  and  who 
knows  how  many  more  fleeing  at  whatever 
oast,  to  die  in  the  Arizona  desert,  or,  at  best, 
live  in  the  twilight  of  dvilizatlon  as  illegal 
aliens?  ^^ 

Or.  Is  it  saving  a  country  to  foster  a  revo- 
lution which  converts  a  country  with  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  i»omlsing  growth 
ratea  In  lAtin  America  in  1977  into  one  with 
80  percent  unemployment  and  an  appalling, 
negative  growth  rate  of  as  much  as  9  per- 
cent this  year?  Is  it  saving  a  country  to 
transfOTm  it  from  one  in  which  laws,  while 
impof  ect  and  imperfectly  applied,  did  exist 
and  were  applied.  Into  one  in  which  there  is 
no  law  and  no  reject  for  any  human 
rights? 

I  think  not.  El  Salvador  did  not  need  the 
October  Revolution  nor— as  the  FM.  3 
White  paper  demonstrates,  the  Left  had  no- 
iriiere  near  the  strength,  nor  unity,  nor  fire- 
power to  topple  the  Romero  government. 
The  Left  giUned  its  power  only  when 
Moscow  deemed  it  propitious  to  move  into 
and  exploit  the  chaos  that  revolution 
predpitatea.  I  cannot  leave  this  theme,  by 
the  way,  without  remarking  how  much 
better  off  El  Salvador  would  be  today  if  we 
had  worked  with,  instead  of  against,  the 
friendly  Romero  government  back  in  1977 
and  1978.  when  the  country  was  experienc- 
ing a  genuine  economic  boom. 

Instead,  we  chtriced  off  aid— economic  aid 
from  1977  through  1979  was  a  paltry  $29 
mfllkm:  military  aid  a  piddling  |«00  thou- 
sand. By  contrast,  we  dumped  858.3  million 
in  economic  aid  last  year  alooe.  and  $5.9 
million  in  military  aid  last  year.  Ftor  this 
year,  we  have  programmed  I'mntmnif  aid  of 
$90  minion— and  there  is  talk  of  as  much  as 
$300  million.  AH  this  because  we  wanted  to 
save  a  country  from  Its  own  solvency  and 
promise,  creating  instead  a  w»iigi«A— hi 

Aa  to  the  second  premise,  the  oorrectaeas 
of  the  "progressive"  government  and  its  re- 
focma.  Briefly,  ever  so  briefly,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  have  to  believe  in  aanat  sort  of 
tooth  fairy  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
breaking  up  some  of  the  most  ^HXKluctive 
farms  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  re- 
distributing them  anxnig  300.000,  largely 
nnskfllfid  farm  families.  You  furthermore 
must  believe  in  a  tooth  fairy  to  «™g«w*  that 
the  peasantry  would  benefit  from  that  any 
more  than  the  country  would. 

President  Jose  Napicrieon  Duarte  believed 
in  no  such  fairy,  or  at  least  a  year  ago  he 
was  willing  to  tell  me  that  he  foresaw  no  sig- 
nificant tnmsf  en  of  actual  titles  to  lands  on 
Into  the  indefinite  future,  precisely  because 
the  peasants  lacked  the  skills  to  manage 
plantatiwia.  The  reality,  then,  the  alterna- 
tive? CoUeetivea,  run  by  government  ex- 
perts? 

Is  It  really  better  to  work  for  the  govern- 
ment than  for  a  private  patron— one  who 
could— and  was.  tncreasintfly-^toliced  by  the 
govenunent? 

And  Is  the  whole  population  really  gcring 
to  be  bettn-  off  through  "refonns"  wlUch 
mean  that  a  country  historically  able  to 
feed  Itaelf .  now  no  longer  can? 
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As  of  last  week,  by  the  way.  the  govern- 
ment—In  what  nuist  have  beoi  a  PR  ges- 
ture—had  handed  out  300  titlea  to  peasanta. 
Yet  I  suppose  that  that  Is  referable  to  actu- 
ally creating  300.000  handkeidiief  triots. 

Ttt  Onanrial.  so-called  rrfi stliliig 

the  banks,  credit  tnstitutioiM.  control  of  ex- 
potts-are  desirable.  I  suppose,  if  you 
happen  to  believe  In  the  authnttarlan.  ao- 
dallstk;  state.  Me.  I  do  not.  and  ao  I  wonder 
what's  so  good  for  us— the  supposed  champi- 
ons of  free  enterprise,  the  market  econo- 
my—about a  de-facto  government,  diasen 
by  no  one.  having  such  a  whip  hand  ovct 
the  lives  and  livelihood  of  the  entire  dtisen- 
ry?  (A  cynical  aside:  I  saw  a  news  story  a 
day  or  so  ago  about  Duarte.  product  hlBMelf 
of  a  military  ooup,  deoryliw  thoae  who  only 
seek  to  sete  power  by-gueas  what?— foieei) 

The  Reagan  admlnistratlan  hih^tfwl  a 
nightmare  in  El  Salvador.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not.  however,  going  to  win 
the  public  support  it  must  have  unless  it  un- 
derstands dearly  how  the  mess  was  cre- 
ated—and  then  cooununicates  that  aware- 
neas  to  others.  Otherwise,  it  wlU  sUp  on  the 
philosophical  banana  ped  left  by  the  Outer 
admlnistration-the  contradtetioM  between 
what  the  Carter  crowd  was  telling  the 
world,  unto  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  what 
the  United  States  is  saying  now. 

Logic— and  a  decent  amount  of  experi- 
ences, of  background— can  carry  me  that 
far.  To  go  beyond.  I  wfll  need  a  crystal 
ball— and  a  great  measure  of  the  boldness. 

With  that  said,  on  to  a  TTiilatiftn  or  two: 

(1)  El  Salvador  does  not  need  to  became 
Vietnam.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  grievow  an 
error  to  increase  the  U.S.  military  pnaeoce 
in  El  Salvador  as  it  would  be  to  rfiwUnfaii  the 
flow  of  \J&.  military  and  eomamic  assist- 
ance. 

(2)  But.  El  Salvadw  must  became  a  Viet- 
nam If  the  Soviets  or  Cubans  or  Sandinistas 
persist  In  maklng.lt  so:  only  this  time  we 
cannot  affmd  to  flinch— the  worid  neeik  no 
more  Camhodias. 

(3)  In  point  of  fact,  however.  I  would 
expect  to  see  the  levd  of  fitting  dedine 
steadily  in  the  mcmths  ahead  in  the  face  of 
dear  UjB.  reaolve. 

(4)  As  peace  returns.  I  believe  we  should 
use  our  influence  with  the  Junta  to  move  as 
rapidly  and  cleanly  as  they  can  into  a 
market  economy— the  one  best  hope  for  ex- 
panding, not  only  the  eoooomy.  but  also  the 
country's  sodal  and  political  frontiers.* 


BILLEE  HUGOARD— NEW  YORK'S 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  TEAR 


HON.  GEORGE  C  WORHEY 

orsxwToax 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPBgSDriATIVB 

Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  BOlee 
Huggard  is  New  York  State's  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Tear.  No  small 
feat  for  a  taU.  blond  mother  of  aae 
who  set  her  stakes  In  the  highly  com- 
petitive construction  business. 

It  all  stemmed  frtHn  Billee's  first 
affair  *  •  *  it  was  with  the  paving  busi- 
ness. An  energetic  mother.  Billee  was 
not  content  using  only  her  domestic 
taloits  so  she  went  to  work  fat  a  small 
paving  contracts  called  Merit  Paving. 
Inc.  It  was  love  at  first  sight.  8he 
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quiekly  laarned  ev«ry  facet  of  the 
psvliig  iNMlnMi  indudtaiff  how  to  oper- 
ate variooi  pieces  of  etioliiment.  Blllee 
■oon  bacsBM  a  project  mpervfaor  and 
a  eard«anrylDC  Bkember  of  the  Operat- 
tiw  BwtaMen  Local  S46. 

Then  the  Huggarde  moved  away 
from  norlda  to  Sarracuse.  N.T.  After 
aa  tniUal  aethaek  with  local  flrma  that 
thoutht  a  woman  could  not  handle 
oanatnwtkm.  Blllee  was  hired  by  Reed 
Pavtnc  Oa  aa  an  office  manager.  The 
craam  always  rises  to  the  top  and  so 
Billee  was  soon  a  field  supervisor 
sgatai— this  time  In  Syracuse.  Then 
Ttmse  bscame  manager,  and  after  that, 
she  purdnsed  the  stock  of  Re«d 
Paving  and  took  control  of  It. 

At  the  time  Bfflee  took  control,  the 
'V^V^^j  was  floundering  *  *  *  busi- 
ness was  bad.  But  she  was  able, 
through  hard  work,  business  acumen 
and  superb  managerial  skills,  to  turn 
thiiws  around.  The  first  little  Jobs 
that  were  given  to  Reed  Paving  as 
tests  to  see  what  It  could  do  were  done 
expedlttoosly  and  properly.  As  soon  as 
the  Job  was  completed,  miee  visited 
the  J(A  and  made  it  a  point  to  call  the 
customer  to  see  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  Job. 

The  rest  is  history.  BiUee  Haggard  is 
one  of  a  very  select  group  of  women 
ezecuttves  in  the  totally  male  dc»ni- 
nated  ccmstruction  industry.  And  she 
is  the  fbst  woman  executive  to  receive 
this  award  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  all  wish  her  success  in  capturing 
the  national  Small  Biislness  Person  of 
the  Year  Award.* 


TAX  POLICY  AND  TELEVISION 
SHOW  PRODUCERS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 
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•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  all  understand  that  the  production 
of  televlslaci  shows  is  big  busfaMss  In- 
vidvlng  the  Investment  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  dedlcatl<m  of  a  vast 
number  of  creative  talents.  But.  recent 
disclosures  by  "60  Minutes."  the  excel- 
lent TV  series  produced  by  CBS.  de- 
scribe strange  flnanrlal  relationships 
between  TV  networks,  producers,  and 
investors  which  call  Into  serious  ques- 
tloo  the  practices  which  apparently 
have  become  oomnHmplaee  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Now.  let  me  make  my  poslti<m  clear. 
The  entertainment  indiMtry  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily tanpntant  industry  in 
today's  economy,  and.  for  that  matter, 
in  a  free  society.  Indeed,  it  is  because 
of  that,  that  the  mmnn^r  in  which  tele- 
vtrion  shows  are  financed,  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  Investixs  are  attracted 
and  between  those  that  purvey  and 
those  that  create  television  fare  are  all 
ins  If  I  IS   which   can.    in   fact,   affect 
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every  American,  and  indeed,  viewers 
throughout  the  worid.  The  complicat- 
ed financial  arrangements  are  given 
furthor  elucidation  In  a  reoent  article 
in  Panorama  magasine  which  causes 
me  to  question  the  tax  implications  if 
such  practiceB  are  Indeed  as  wide- 
spread as  this  article  indicates.  I  had 
assumed  that  the  large  incomes,  the 
tremendous  wealth,  the  gigantic  budg- 
ets of  television  productkm.  in  the 
finest  Holljrwood  tradition,  must 
create  substantial  revenues  for  the 
UJS.  Government  through  our  normal 
taxatkm  policy. 

I  am  simply  not  sure  today  that  this 
li  so.  The  situation  calls  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  very  possibly, 
legislation. 

Diiring  television's  infancy,  the  net- 
works produced  many  of  their  own 
shows.  However,  they  found  it  expen- 
sive to  »wi«ti»iTi  big  studios,  so  within 
a  relatively  short  time,  they  began  to 
farm  out  production  to  private  compa- 
nies. The  production  companies  sold 
their  shows  to  the  networks  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis,  insuring  the  producer  a 
fixed  margin  of  profit.  Under  this 
system,  the  network  owned  the  pro- 
duction and  had  the  right  to  the  prof- 
its from  selling  the  show  for  syndlca- 
ti(m  or  to  foreign  countries  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  early  li»70's.  the  Federal  Com- 
mtmications  Commission  handed  down 
a  ruling  that  the  networks  could  no 
longer  own  what  is  referred  to  as  back- 
end  rights:  that  is.  the  right  to  sell  for 
syndications,  foreign  country  use.  and 
so  forth.  This  meant  that  the  produc- 
er held  such  rights.  It  also  meant  the 
end  to  cost-plus  ctmtracts. 

When  the  network  selects  a  script, 
they  order  a  pilot  to  be  produced  and 
agree  to  pay  a  license  fee  for  the  pilot. 
It  is  usual  for  the  license  fee  not  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the 
pilot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  net- 
work likes  the  show  and  it  runs  for  a 
whole  season,  or  even  for  several  sea- 
sons, at  least  it  is  alleged  that  the  U- 
cense  fee  paid  for  the  show  rarely 
covers  the  cost  of  each  episode,  and 
that  each  episode  is  produced  at  a  loss. 
The  system  supposedly  calls  for  the 
producer  to  sustain  a  loss  over  the 
period  of  establishing  a  long-run  show 
in  order  to  make  mflUons  of  dollars  on 
the  so^aUed  back-end  rights.  RelaUve- 
ly  few  shows  are  such  successes  ss  to 
nn«nm»nd  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
syndication  and  other  back-end  rights. 
And.  this  means  that  the  system  is 
supposed  to  call  for  the  producer  to  be 
cmstantly  gMwhiing,  lacing  on  some 
shows  and  making  it  up  with  large 
profits  on  other  shows. 

Obviously,  few  producers  could  or 
would  actually  live  with  a  system  like 
that.  It  is  alleged  that  side  arrange- 
ments are  made  betweoi  the  networks 
and  iKoducers,  where  paymoits  are 
made  by  the  networks  to  the  producer 
for   mythical   services   or   for   other 
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shows  when,  in  fact,  they  are  pay- 
ments in  addition  to  the  license  fee  for 
a  given  show  tbMt  the  network  wishes 
to  keep  and  the  producer  Is  producing 
for  them.  The  implications  to  the  in- 
vestors of  a  particular  show  are  obvi- 
ous. The  production  could  appear  to 
be  operating  at  a  loss,  even  a  substan- 
tial loss,  at  the  same  time  the  produc- 
er is  reaping  good,  perhaps  extraordi- 
nary, profits.  But.  the  sitiwtlon  raises 
questions  in  addition  to  simple  injus- 
tices to  Individuals  or  organisations.  It 
raises  serious  questions  with  regard  to 
tax  avoidance  and  tax  deferral  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  medium  which  has  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry and  our  society  as  a  whole. 

Is  the  money  being  paid  to  a  corpo- 
ration owned  by  the  producer  or  to 
the  producer  as  an  individual? 

What  are  the  tax  considerations  for 
the  network  if  it  is  rechannellng 
money  from  successful  series  showing 
a  profit,  to  unprofitable  series  which 
are  all  packaged  by  the  same  producer 
or  production  company?  Depending  on 
the  distribution  of  profit  and  loss  af- 
fected by  this  procedure,  significant 
tax  avoidance  or  deferral  could  be 
made  possible. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  producer  to  use 
the  nonllcensing  revenue  to  offset  per- 
sonal business  expenses  which  would 
not  ordinarily  be  deductible? 

If  this  money  is  channeled  into  a 
separate  corporation  of  the  producer, 
unbeknownst  to  his  investors,  can  this 
money  then  be  converted  to  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  producer  by  means  of 
the  corporate  shell? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  preliminary 
questions  which  must  be  answered  to 
begin  to  understand  what  many  be- 
lieve to  be  great  opportunities  for  tax 
avoidance  and  deferral  which  exist  in 
a  multimillion-dollar  industry.  An  in- 
depth  investigation  is  certainly  war- 
ranted—a healthy  development  for 
the  television  industry  with  potential 
benefits  to  the  American  taxpayer.* 
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HON.  VIN  WEBER 
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Monday.  AprU  27, 1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Bfinnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  27,  Ida  Nudel  cele- 
brated her  50th  birthday.  This  woman, 
who  is  in  internal  exile  in  Siberia, 
stands  ss  a  roninder  to  us  all  of  the 
absence  of  religious  freedom  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  10  years  this  woman  of  great 
ideals  has  asked  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Her  request  has  constantly 
been  denied  by  Soviet  officials.  In  1978 
she  was  arrested  for  hanging  a  banner 
outside  her  Moscow  apartment  which 
read.  "KOB  Olve  Me  My  Visa."  She 
was  allowed  no  rqaesentatiop  at  the 
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trial,  nor  allowed  to  have  any  wit- 
nesses testify  on  her  behalf.  She  is 
now  serving  the  third  year  of  a  4-year 
sentence  in  Siberia. 

Her  belief  and  courage  Is  a  beacon  of 
light  in  a  dark  totalitarian  regime.  She 
will  give  us  the  courage  to  continue 
our  support  for  freedom-loving  people 
all  around  the  world.* 


OOOD  INTENTIONS.  TRAGIC 
RESULTS:  WHAT  WENT  WRONG? 


HON.  CTEWART  B.  McDNNEY 

OP  conncncDT 

nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RsraBSBirTATrvis 

Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  enlightening  article  by  Calvin  Pen- 
tress  and  David  M.  Friend  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1981  edition  of  Ufe 
magasine. 

This  article  graphically  depicts  the 
problems  many  States  are  experienc- 
ing with  the  existing  mental  health 
delivery  system.  It  further  shows  that 
our  policy  of  neglect  and  abandon- 
ment must  be  replaced  by  one  which 
provides  the  most  appropriate  and 
beneficial  form  of  treatment  for  men- 
tally disabled  citizens. 

OooD  ImsanoHB,  Tuoic  Rmnn:  What 
Wkht  Whomo? 

Out  of  nowhere  they  come.  Their  desper- 
ate acta  flaata  before  us  on  the  nightly  news, 
then  they  are  gone.  How  familiar  they 
seem.  ...  la  1974  Venial  Walford  tried  to 
strangle  an  attendant  at  MaaaehusetU' 
Northampton  State  Honrttal  (M8H).  WtQ^ 
48  hours  he  was  diacharged.  and  he  flew  to 
Plorida.Three  months  ago  he  was  aoguitted 
by  reason  of  Insanity  of  abducting  a  nine- 
year  old  boy  from  a  Miami  hotel  and  slitting 
the  child's  throat. 

Kim  Wolk  (not  her  real  name),  a  woman 
with  a  history  of  suicide  attempts,  was  re- 
leased from  NSH  in  1978.  Not  kmg  after,  at 
a  nearby  private  payehlatrie  unit,  ahe  ran  up 
four  flights  of  stairs  and  leaped  from  an 
open  window  but  survived.  Five  mmitJia 
later,  back  in  NSH,  she  set  herself  on  fire. 
Next  month  Wolk  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased from  the  hospital  again. 

Last  September  Francis  Hoben,  Just  set- 
tled in  a  Northampton  lodgtoc  home, 
plunged  a  $14  kitchen  knUe  Into  his  neck. 
He  died.  Hoben  was  distrautfit  over  local 
news  accounts  critical  of  his  NSH  releaae 
two  weeks  earlier,  accounts  detailing  bow.  In 
1974.  he  had  beatoi  his  mother  and  sister  to 
death  with  a  baaebaU  taat. 

Theae  hanowing  episodes  represent  more 
than  Just  the  isolated  defeaU  of  one  mental 
hospital  in  one  state.  They  are,  rather,  silv- 
ers of  a  much  larger  story— the  story  of  a 
failed  revoluUon  in  mental  health  care,  a 
story  of  good  intentions  gone  wrong. 

It  Is  hard  to  hnaghw  bow  a  notlan  so  well 
intended  could  have  misfired  so  bacDy.  To 
those  who  conceived  the  idea  (and  coined 
the  mouthful  of  a  word)  aJaaoat  30  years 
ago.  "delnstltutlonallMHiin"  was  to  be  a 
humane  and  giant  step  forward  in  the  care 
of  the  mentally  ffl.  Fm-  100  yean  and  more, 
the  back  wards  of  "insane  asylums"  bad 
served  as  hokUng  pens.  Rather  than  treat- 
ment (for  there  was  no  treatment),  they  af- 
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forded  the  mad  little  more  than  permanent 
exile,  with  the  gothic  horron  of  electro- 
Bheek  "therapy"  sometimes  thrown  In. 

The  widespread  use  in  the  mid-lMOs  of 
the  "miracle"  drugs— Thorasine  and  Pro- 
lixin and,  later.  Uthlum— spurred  the  first 
great  re?olatlon  in  mental  health  care.  The 
drags  gave  riae  to  an  entirely  new  theory  of 
trsateient.  Psyehoaes  needn't  be  cured  (not 
that  they  ever  had  been);  instead,  the  new 
psychotropic  medicines  made  patient  man- 
aoement  the  foremost  mission  of  the  mental 
health  establishment.  The  next  step  was 
logleal:  if  you  could  calm  aick  people,  you 
oould  get  them  out  of  institutlaas  and  into 
society,  Le.,  deinstitutionalisatlon. 

The  1068  Community  Mental  Health  Act 
was  to  set  deinstitutionalisation  In  motion. 
Federal  granU  would  allow  state  hospitals 
to  resettle  America's  'w"«*"r  m,  to  move 
them  into  leas  restrictive  oommunlty-based 
settings  where  oomtMebenstve  follow-up 
services  would  be  readily  available.  Deinsti- 
tutionalisation would  enaUe  those  who 
mi^t  otherwise  be  pnmanently  "ware- 
housed" to  reenter  society,  thereto  lead 
fuller,  more  productive  lives  than  ever  possi- 
ble in  any  madhouse. 

That  waa  the  Idea.  And  the  ideaL  In 
almast  every  respect,  reality  has  mocked  It. 
True,  mental  patients  have  left  the  asylums; 
during  the  past  35  years,  the  nation's  280 
state  mental  facilities  have  released  419.000 
of  them.  The  population  of  California's 
state  hospitals  Is  down  75  percent,  Manss 
chusetts'  down  85  poeent.  Mmover,  nation- 
wide, the  length  of  instltutionalimtloa  for 
the  mentally  disturbed  has  been  dramatical- 
ly reduced.  In  1955  the  average  stay  of  a  pa- 
tient In  an  Oklahoma  mental  hospital  was 
2,964  days— more  than  ^ht  years.  Today  it 
Is  one  month.  Many  forma-  patienta  have 
been  able  to  make  it  on  the  outside.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts 30  percent  never  return  to  state 
hospitals.  Some  aftercare  programs  provide 
more  extensive  treatment  than  the  Instltu- 
tkms  they  were  dralgnfd  to  replace. 

To  this  extant,  then,  the  snake  pit,  the 
loony  Un.  the  nuthouse  on  the  edge  of  town 
is  on  its  way  to  becoming  an  American  relic 
In  its  place,  however,  has  evolved  a  system— 
or  nonaystem— that  has  left  a  quarta  of  a 
mUlkm  moitally  HI  people  without  supervi- 
sion, structure  or  assliitanry.  Although  there 
now  exist  more  than  600  community  mental 
health  centers  and  some  300  psychiatric 
halfway  bouses  in  the  VM.,  half  of  aO  ex-pa- 
Uenta  never  aee  them.  Imrtead.  thouaands 
Join  a  national  subculture  of  street  psycho- 
tics,  lost  in  the  shuffle  save  when  one  takes 
a  baseball  bat  to  mom.  Fkora  flophouse  to 
welfare  hotel,  in  and  out  of  Jail,  they  roam 
San  Jose's  back  alleys.  Chicago's  uptown 
area,  Manhattan's  uppo-  West  Side— the 
mental  health  gtirtt<is  .  .  .  "lunatic  slums" 
.  .  .  that  have  sprung  up  in  almast  every 
American  dty. 

TOO  often,  denlwus  of  this  underwortd  of 
the  disturbed  are  a  danger  to  themselves  or 
to  others.  But  for  most  tanaer  patients,  the 
legacy  of  deinatitutlonallmtlan  is  leas  dra- 
matic though  equally  grim.  There  is  an  aU- 
poipoae  epithet  for  what  baa  happended  to 
them.  It  la  called  "dumpiiw." 

Understandably,  large  numbers  of  ex-pa- 
tients cannot  cope  with  their  desolate  new- 
found freedooL  Seventy  percent  of  aD 
mental  patients  have  been  tuMpltallMd 
before.  Many,  adrift  in  a  schlMipbrenlc 
between  asylum  and  hostile  world  outside, 
are.  in  effect,  revolvlng-door  caaea  who  uae 
the  ward  as  a  furlough  from  "real  life."  At 
the  Northhampton  VA  the  bospttal  from 
wbkih  Neal  DeLuck  (page  60)  was  rdeased. 
one  patient  has  been  readmitted  133  times. 
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A  rising  number  Of  former  Bsental  patients 
winds  up  in  UA  JaOa  Uke  the  heapttak. 
the  Jalla  usually  are  understaffed  and 
poorly  financed.  Certainly  they  are  HI 
equipped  to  care  for  the  ■«— »*«"t  HL  flays 
New  Toik  Mayor  Edward  Koch,  "The  state 
policy  of  rrieaaing  pattanU  wtthout  ade- 
quate support  has  turned  the  city's  ntlgti- 
bmhoods  into  mental  wards  and  the  pOUoe 
into  hoairital  ordertleB."  (One  tsetk:  recently 
adopted  by  Manhattan  police  is  the  iMe  of 
large  neta  to  wiare  and  subdue  rkOeot  and 
often  deranged  suspects.) 

At  the  Hampahire  County  Jail  in  North- 
ampton, at  least  10  percent  of  the  Inmates 
ahrays  are  f otmer  M8H  patienta  "This  is  no 
place  tear  the  mentally  m,"  saya  Merton 
Burt,  who  runa  the  priaon.  "There  are  no 
nurses  here.  And  the  patients  are  easy  tar- 
gets. They  get  abased  phyirieally." 

What  went  wrong  with  deinstitutlan- 
aliaatlon?  Just  about  everything.  In  many 
regions  legislators,  only  too  happy  to  phase 
out  costly  mental  hospitals,  proved  rHuc- 
tant  to  finance  alternative  care;  In  aome 
areas  community  sa  vices  simply  never  ma- 
terlalted.  Many  states  superimposed  their 
own  bureaucratle  grids  on  the  federal  |4an 
so  that  federal  funds,  instead  of  beiiw 
passed  on  directly  to  local  mental  health 
centers,  were  rtiannried  tbroogh  the  sieve 
of  state  agendea.  And.  as  with  most  redtape 
schemes,  more  became  leas.  Says  the  Oena- 
al  Accounting  Office,  "Many  "'*'*ttiHr  dis- 
abled persons  have  been  released  from  Insti- 
tutions before  sufficient  oonununity  facul- 
ties and  services  were  avaHaUe." 

Massachuatitti,  a  state  considrred  amoiw 
the  moat  enlightened  in  ita  approach  to 
mental  health  care,  exenudlfleB  the  fate  of 
the  vaunted  halfway  bouse.  "Today."  aays 
clinical  paydiologlst  Dr.  Eugene  Orro  of  the 
Dniverslty  of  Masmrhnsrtts.  "the  halfway 
houae  is  as  sUgmatiied  aa  the  hoapitaL" 
Though  many  programs  across  the  state, 
like  AnlU  imia's  (a&ooe),  are  ran  ^feettve- 
ly,  they  appear  to  be  the  '^*<~ii'  excep- 
tions. And  even  in  Northampton,  a  local 
building  inspector  says  that  most  <rf  the 
town's  homes  for  forma  mental  patients 
would  be  forced  to  dose  If  they  were  aub- 
Jected  to  standard  building  oodea.  In  many 
such  settings,  medication  la  iHspi  ii  il  by 
people  with  no  training.  "Ihey  Just  hand 
out  the  puis."  admtta  an  offldaL 

"Most  halfway  houaea  in  Sprli^fleld 
refuse  tboae  who  need  them  most  desperate- 
ly." expialna  Jack  Bourgeola.  a  focma  Maa- 
aachuaetts  patient  advocate.  "If  you're  vio- 
lent or  sBsanlHv*  or  in  leaDy  bad  shape, 
forget  It.  You  cant  get  Into  those  idaeea  Mo 
one  wanta  you." 

Many  taxpayers  are  ootraged  by  the  "new 
craalea"  down  the  biock— or  even  by  the 
proapeet  of  them.  Of  the  3.000  waldtntlal 
mental  health  centers  proiwetd  Isat  year. 
1,300  were  scrapped  due  to  neighbochood 
oppualUon.  "Imagine  bow  the  eonmnnlty 
feela,"  aays  a  Northampton  patreiman,  who 
faHmafes  he  sees  an  ex-MSH  patient  every 
hour  on  hia  nightly  downtown  beat.  "Many 
of  them  are  aggrsasive  and  end  up  t 
Those  who  are  snianlsslse  an 
and  preyed  upon.  One  ex-patlent  told  sae 
hIa  goal  in  Ufe  la  to  put  a  JS7  magnm  to 
my  bead  and  pull  the  trigger.  Now  be'a  wan- 
dalngtheatreeta" 

failure  haa  been  Ita  pttoe  tag.  A  eoat-beneOt 

dodea  that  running  a  network  of  state  bos- 
pttala  Is  sJmoBt  always  dwapa  than  com- 
munity care.  Dr.  Robert  Okln.  irtto  recently 
reaigned  as  MssssrhiawHs's  ~"— nfiiliini  i  of 


ttMt  if  dona  rlsht. 

to  tnatpattanU 

M  taL  rand- 


kw  tor  pftmMy 
tiwri— It  nmtin  k  nrntlniilT 
•tad.  TIM  NAttomi  InMtoto  of  Mantal 
BMlth.  Um  m^anOm  ••■nejr  ttet  montton 
dtnln  and  haUwr  homm.  ham  ilUle  mi- 
ttMrtky  to  wf ore*  uy  ■iMwIirrti  on  Um  pri- 
vate wadoia.  As  a  remit,  dumptnc  braedi 


tlMt  haa 


of  detaMtttuUaoallMttoD 
baekfirad  haa  bean  that  of  pa- 
eMl  ri^ta.  la  tte  'Ma  and  Tta.  a 
I  of  oouit  dadilona  raeaat  tha  niloa  for 
•ttoBta.  The  flnt  held 
!  can  be  tarohintarily  placed  In 
an  imtttatian  only  tf  he  la  bomkldaL  raldd- 
al  or  unaMe  to  eare  for  hlmaelf.  Later,  a  dla- 
trlet  court  goaianteed  the  mwitally  iU  "suit- 
able care  and  tnatuMnt  under  the  least  re- 
strietiv*  candttteoB."  A  federal  court  went 
tuitbet:  no  one  could  be  baia  tn  a  mental 
ward  vtthoot  a  treatment  plan.  Por  all  the 
I  of  conftaMnent  that  theoe  ruUnci  re- 
the  upahot  was  unavoidable— more 
were  tamed  oat  of  hospitals,  and 
turned  away.  Wayne  Wadman 
left  Northampton  State  two  years  avK  "The 
staff  members  told  me.  'Dont  come  back. 
WeYe  doskis.  We  dont  have  a  place  for  you 
anymore.  CaO  erWs  Interventtcn  if  you  need 


The  court  decre«s  have  had  other  trou- 
VttMm  iBBpUoattoas  as  wdL  In  Massachusetts, 
mental  patleate  now  have  the  right  to 
refOae  any  form  of  treatment  from  Thoni- 
staM  to  sewkig.  Jack  Bouneols.  who  bas 
went  six  years  as  an  NSH  attendant  and 
worked  on  a  fMd  team  that  referred  ex-pa- 
tlente  to  community  programs,  is  enraced 
by  the  Oatdi-aa  boUt  into  the  new  righte  of 
mental  paUents.  "How  the  hell  can  a  crasy 
man  know  whether  or  not  to  take  his  meds? 
He'scraayt" 

Despite  the  bac  ladles  wandering  the 
streete  of  Boston  and  Springfield.  Massa- 
ehnaette  haa  been  on  the  leading  edge  of 
naental  health  reform.  In  the  last  five  years 
of  rimimlmlnnrr  Okin's  tenure,  the  state's 
mental  health  budget  has  risen  from  $30 
mnn«i«»  »wwiii«ny  to  tlM  million,  and  each 
year  100.000  of  ite  dtlaens  receive  some 
form  of  community  mental  health  aervioe. 
As  the  state  continues  to  d>rmphs»ivf  its 
I  hospitals,  officials  are  exploring  new 
uch  as  revamping  existing 
i  into  "qoarter-way  houses."  group 
that  would  save  taxpayers  the  ex- 
of  tearing  down  oU  fadlitles  and 
baOdtng  new  ones.  Dr.  Orro  would  like  to 
transform  -^*^*~t  hospitals  into  cooperm- 
ttns  pflinilKri'  by  a  mix  <rf  mentally  iU.  re- 
tarded and  "normal"  people,  an  experiment 
that  is  bekw  tried  tai  Scandinavia.  "The 
I  haa  to  provide  a  nde  for  psychi- 
that  is  more  than  Just  admintatering 
says  Dr.  Okln.  "Medteal 
I  staoold  be  tndning  their  studente  in 
Cy  settliws."  Others  advocate 
the  ealBlillsliimiil  of  saoaD  psychiatric  unite 
senrkw  M  to  M  people  each;  it  is  a  concept 
not  anUke  that  pat  forth  by  Northampton 
State  sapertotcndent  FUny  Carle  a  century 


The  1001  fedenl  budget  for  community 
mental  health  care  is  $3M  BailUon.  It  is  not 
nearly  t-fg*'  Says  Okln.  "Aftercare  serv- 
ices will  work  if  given  a  chance,  birt  no  state 
can  take  a  system  that  haa  been  warehous- 
ing patients  for  years  and  transform  it  into 
a  humane,  flrst^am  treatment  program 
qMCt  It  to  coat  kaa."  In  the  era  of  re- 
federal  speiMlliig.  fresh  revenue  for 
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•first  rlasi  trsatment"  is  unUk^  to  be  soon 
f ortheomkw.  In  March  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration propsasd  cottliw  the  eaental  health 
sendeee  budget  by  M  percent.  In  Franklin 
Coanty.  Mam,  which  houses  many  former 
Northaiapton  State  patlenta,  county  com- 
missioners have  called  for  an  immediate 
moratorium  on  new  halfway  houses  to  curb 
state  costs.  The  successful  program  that 
weicotiMd  Anite  Miller  is  among  those  sin- 
gled out  by  the  coaunisstoners  as  "outra- 
geous, lavish  and  intolerably  expensive." 

Carol  Thompson,  executive  director  of 
Anita  Miller's  residence  program,  says. 
"This  country  takes  care  of  the  mfnitcally 
iliiaM^  What  does  it  say  about  our  values 
if  we  do  lem  for  those  with  mental  disabU- 
ities?" 

AiMl  aD  the  while,  the  exodus  from  the 
asylum  continues.  Today  only  140.000  pa- 
tlente  remain  in  state  mental  ho^ltals.  If 
present  trends  continue,  nearly  100.000  of 
these  holdovera  will  be  shunted  out  into  so- 
ciety in  the  next  five  years.  It  is  unlikely 
that  half  of  them  will  receive  any  outside 
services  at  all.  yet  It  Is  this  last  wave  of  pa- 
tients, with  ite  high  proportimi  of  the  dan- 
gerously disturbed,  that  requires  the  most 
care. 

Antonio  VIco  (not  his  real  name).  38.  has 
lived  in  Northampton  State  Hospital  for 
most  of  the  last  30  years.  In  that  time  he 
has  seen  the  hospital's  population  shrink 
from  3.000  to  375.  Two  years  ago.  within  a 
week  of  his  own  release,  he  tried  to  slit  his 
throat  with  a  raaor.  He  has  remained  In 
ward  G3-West  ever  since.  But  now.  once 
again,  he  is  due  for  discharge. 

Staring  out  the  barred  hospital  window, 
nervously  fingering  the  scar  on  his  neck. 
Vico  admite  he  is  not  ready  to  cope  with  life 
outside.  In  the  Isst  two  years,  three  of 
Vico's  l>est  frieitds  were  released  from  NSH. 
All  three  killed  themselves.  Vioo  knows  that 
he  needs  a  carefully  supervised  program.  He 
needs  someone  qualified  to  dispense  his 
daOy  dose  of  Thoraxine.  He  needs  compan- 
ionship. Outside,  he  is  unlikely  to  find  any 
of  these  things.  Meanwhile,  the  hospital, 
under  court  order  to  phase  out  by  1083,  is 
pressing  him  to  request  an  Immediate  dis- 
charge. '*They  keep  telling  me  it's  nice  and 
rosy  outside."  he  says.  "But  where  would  I 
go?  There's  no  place  out  there  ready  for 
me."* 


RESULTS  OP  CONORBSSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxniois 

Of  TBS  Houss  or  UePBISBirTATiySS 

Monday.  May  4, 1981 

•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  share  with  my  coUeacues 
the  results  of  my  1981  concresslonal 
questionnaire.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sponse I  have  seen  to  this  poll,  the  so- 
called  voter  apathy  of  the  1970's  is 
dead.  In  6  years  of  polling  my  con- 
stituents, this  is  the  largest  return  I 
have  ever  received:  Nearly  33,000  con- 
stituents responded  to  my  question- 
naire. 

Following  the  President's  speech  in 
this  chamber  last  night,  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  point  out  the  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response  that  I 
reodved  to  question  No.  1— S4  percent 
of  those  responding  favor  adoption  of 
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the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  plan:  and 
question  No.  2—88  percent  of  thoae  re- 
qwndlng  favor  reducing  Federal 
spending  even  though  it  may  affect 
programs  they  support. 

Following  are  the  complete  results 
of  my  1981  questionnaire. 

I.  Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  plan— an  across-the- 
board  10  percent  a  year  cut  in  income  tax 
rates  over  a  three  year  period?  Tea:  84  per- 
cent. No:  16  percent. 

3.  Would  you  favor  reducing  federal 
spending  even  if  it  affecto  programs  you 
support?  Tes:  88  percent  No:  13  percent 

3.  Would  you  favor  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy?  Tec  53  percent  No:  47  per- 
cent 

4.  Would  you  favor  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education?  Tes:  58  percent  No:  44 
percent 

5.  Would  you  support  an  Increase  in  the 
Defense  budget?  Tes:  78  percent.  No:  34  per- 
cent 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  the  pay  and 
benefit  levels  of  military  personnel  to  Insure 
a  more  adequately  prepared  defense?  Tes: 
74  percent  No:  36  percent 

7.  Would  you  support  a  "work  fare"  pro- 
gram that  would  require  alde-bodled  welfare 
recipients  to  work  s  minimum  number  of 
hours  for  their  state  or  community  in  order 
to  continue  receiving  benefits?  Tes:  96  per- 
cent. No:  4  percent. 

8.  Should  the  Congress  continue  efforts  to 
limit  or  protUbit  abortions  paid  for  with  fed- 
eral money?  Tes:  71  percent.  No:  30  percent. 

9.  Should  Illegal  aliens  presently  in  the 
country  be  granted  amnesty?  Tes:  16  per- 
cent. No:  84  percent. 

10.  Many  countries  require  all  citizens  to 
have  a  national  identification  card  as  one 
way  of  controlling  illegal  immigration. 
Would  you  support  legislation  requiring  the 
development  of  a  fraud  proof  national  U3. 
card  for  all  Americans?  Tes:  64  percent.  No: 
36  percent. 

II.  Should  the  Social  Security  bssic  eligi- 
bility retirement  age  limit  lie  raised?  Tes:  38 
percent  No:  74  percent. 

13.  Would  you  support  a  move  to  a  nine 
digit  sip  code  If  It  meant  faster  mail  service? 
Tes:  34  percent  No:  66  percent 

13.  Do  you  think  school  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance  should  be  mandatory?  Tes:  6 
percent  No:  94  percent. 

14.  Should  the  federal  government  subsi- 
dise daycare  centers  to  help  working  fami- 
lies? Tes:  30  percent.  No:  70  percent 

15.  Do  you  support  the  State  registration 
of  all  gun  owners?  Tes:  80  percent  No:  30 
percent 

18.  What  should  Congress  do.  if  anything, 
to  help  control  the  proliferatimi  of  "Satur- 
day Night  Specials"  (cheap  handguns)? 
Choose  (me: 

A.  Pass  legislation  to  ban  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  sale  and  possession  of 
"Saturday  Night  ^Mdals"— 8  percent 

B.  Pass  legislation  requiring  mandatory 
penaltiea  for  thoae  who  use  handgwna  in  the 
Commission  of  a  crime— 33  percent 

C.  Both  A  A  B— 67  percent 

D.  None  of  the  above— 3  percent. 

17.  How  serious  do  you  think  crime  is  in 
your  community?  Choose  one: 

A.  Very  serious— 33  percent 

B.  Mildly  serious— 61  percrait 

C.  Not  serious— 16  percent* 
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SAUDI  ARABIA  PROVIDES  1CA8- 
8IVB  AgSISTANCE  TO  FLO  TBR- 
RORIBT8 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmUER 

ormwToaK 
nr  THi  RouBE  or  bspkiskiitativb 
Monday.  May  4. 19S1 
•  Mr.  I^BOUTILLEER  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
Just  3  months  ago,  the  administration 
annoimced  that  international  terror- 
ism would  succeed  htmian  rit^ta  as  a 
q>ecial  policy  concern  of  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time,  attention  has 
been  drawn  to:  First,  Sovtet  financial 
support,  training,  and  arming  of  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organisation  guerril- 
las: second,  the  use  of  Cuban  and 
Libyan  surrogates  as  ocmduits  to  ter- 
rorist groups;  third,  suinmrt  of  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador  and  South-West 
Africa;  and  fourth,  broadcasts  support- 
ing the  holding  of  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran. 

Not  so  well  known,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  fi- 
nancing the  PLO  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$1  million  per  day. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Poet,  April  29.  1981,  Columnist  Mi- 
chael J.  Berlin  details  the  extent  of 
the  Saudi-PLO  relaticmship.  Rifles, 
machlneguns,  antitank  guns,  ammtini- 
tlon.  money,  and  Palestinian  youth 
sent  to  PLO  training  camps  in  Syrian- 
all  are  part  of  the  military  link  be- 
tween the  PLO  and  the  Saudis. 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  is 
ssklng  the  country  to  support  its  anti- 
terrorist  policies,  can  it  also  ask  the 
Congress  to  support  its  proposed  F- 
15/AWAC  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia? 

The  PIO  is  a  major  source  of  insta- 
bility throughout  the  worltL  To  pro- 
vide sophisticated  miliUur  aid  to  a 
country  wbdch  fails  to  recognize  this 
glaring  fact  is  the  height  of  folly. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

SsoDis  SBm>  Aims  to  PLO  Tnmoaisis 
Over  the  last  three  months.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  shipped  Westnn-made  riflea,  tn»«^hhi^ 
guns,  anti-tank  guns  and  $50  million  in  cash 
to  the  military  camps  of  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organkatlon.  intelligenoe  sources  told 
The  Post  last  night 

In  addition,  the  sources  revealed  that  the 
Saudi  National  Guard  rounded  up  450  Pat 
estlnian  youths  living  in  Saudi  Arabia  and 
sent  them  to  the  FLO'S  goerrilla  training 
camp  at  Harauriya  in  Syria. 

Details  of  the  mlUtary  link  between  the 
PLO  and  the  Saudis  were  provided  by  intel- 
ligence officials  who  oppose  the  VJB.  sale  of 
AWAC8  reoonnaiaBanoe  planes  and  other 
sophisticated  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

They  said  Um  aims  shipnMuts,  payment 
and  other  PUVSaodi  oooperatkm  were 
agreed  upon  last  December  at  a  secret  meet- 
ing between  FLO  chief  Taaalr  Arafat  and 
the  commander  of  the  Natloiwl  Gaaid. 

There  are  indlcatloM.  they  aald.  that  the 
Saudia  agreed  to  thia  in  return  for  the 
easing  of  Syrian  threato  to  invade  Jordan. 

larael  haa  long  charged  the  Saudia  with 
provtdtaig  ftmda  tor  PLO  tenotlam.  It  re- 
newed theae  chargea  laat  week  to  make  ite 
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before  Congreoa  against  the  AWAGS 
propoatid  by  the  Reagan  admintatra- 

Tbe  Whtte  Houae  has  maintained  that  the 
anas  ahiiknenta  to  Saudi  AraUa  wffl  not 
threaten  larad.  But  the  VJB.  haa  not  dealt 
with  the  Issue  of  Saudi  support  for  the  PLO 
military  threat  to  IsraeL 

One  reason  for  the  American  silence  on 
this  point  la  that  the  detafla  of  the  Saudi- 
PIO  relationship  have  never  been  publicly 
qtelledout 

The  Post  learned,  however,  that  after  the 
December  deal,  the  Saudia  shipped  the  PLO 
the  following  items: 

30,000  rifles,  including  American  made  M- 
18s  and  0-3  and  FN  weapons  made  in  West- 
em  Burope. 

800  0  J  machine  guns. 

90   outdated   anti-tank   guns   with    1000 


Almnat  I  mOlkm  rounds  of  small-arms  am- 
munition. 

The  deal  also  included  a  provlslo  that  $50 
million  of  the  $85  miUlon  provided  by  the 
Saudis  to  the  PLO  each  year  be  earmarked 
for  the  FLO'S  Operatkms  Dept,  headed  by 
Ssad  San.  whose  code  name  la  Abo  WaUd. 

Sall'a  outfit  runa  training  f»*njm  at  Ha- 
muriya  and  Dabara  in  Lebanon  at  which 
Kuerrfllaa  from  terrorist  groups  all  around 
the  worid— induding  Japan's  Red  Army  and 
Italy's  Red  Brigades-get  PLO  traintaig.  Safl 
also  uses  the  Saudi  fund  to  run  the  PLO 
guerrilla  strikes  scross  the  Israeli  border, 
the  soaroes  said. 

Beyond  the  cash  and  arms,  the  sources 
sakl.  Saodl-FLO  cooperation  also  involves  a 
5  percent  payroll  tax  on  all  Palestinians 
working  in  Saudi  Arabia.  This  is  deducted 
from  their  salaries  and  transferred  to  the 
PLO  by  the  Saudi  govonment* 


FIGHT  AGAINST  A-21 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OFcommcncDT 

IN  TBI  HOUSB  or  BBrBBSKMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  DbNARDIS.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
shed  light  upon  academia's  c*mpa<gti 
against  circular  A-21  forms.  A-21 
refers  to  the  Office  of  Managemmt 
and  Budget  circular  entitled  "Cost 
Principles  for  Educatdon 

Institutions,"  wliich  was  most  recent- 
ly miblished  in  the  March  6,  1979, 
issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  Intended 
to  establish  cost  accounting  principles 
for  colleges  and  universities  perform- 
ing research  under  Govonment 
grants,  in  reality  it  represents  a  prime 
example  of  excessive  Government  in- 
terference in  aeadonia. 

By  way  of  badcground,  A-21  was  de- 
signed as  a  means  for  the  Govemmoit 
to  account  for  its  money.  While  no  one 
would  argue  with  the  concept  of  ac- 
countability, we  must  all  stransly 
question  a  procedure  which  threatens 
anademic  freedmn  and  scientific  in- 
quiry by  requiring  an  onerous  kind  of 
documentation  by  faculty  members  re- 
ceiving research  grants,  ^wdfically. 
faculty  members  must  account  for  100 
peromt  of  their  activities  by  keeping 
track  of  and  reporting  precisely,  in 
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percentages,  how  must  time  they 
BOeoa  <m  research,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, counseling,  and  other  activi- 
ties. 

Vehement  opposition  to  tliis  imnec- 
essary  bureaucratic  redtape  has  «n«ad 
across  the  academic  community.  The 
objections  are  peAaps  best  summa- 
rized by  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti.  former 
professor  of  English  and  comparative 
literature  and  now  president  of  Tale 
University— which  I  am  pleased  to 
have  located  in  my  district— in  his  arti- 
cle. "Science  and  the  University"  (Sci- 
ence. VOL  210,  Nov.  28.  1980).  In  his  ar- 
ticle. Dr.  Giamatti  states  that  he  ob- 
jects to  A-21  on  the  grounds  that: 

Some  indtvMuals  in  the  government  miMt 
believe  that  government  fully  owiw  a  princi- 
pal investigator  and  has  a  right  to  require 
documentation  of  that  person's  "work  load" 
even  ^Mn  that  work  is  unconnected  with 
federally  sponsored  work. 

S«ne  individuals  in  Uie  government  must 
misunderstand  oonudetdy  that  it  is  impoaai- 
ble  to  aegregate  teaching  from  researxdi 
from  adminlatiatlon  tn  doing  basic  reaearch 
and  to  aaaign  prepise  percentages  to  these 
false  dlstlnctknM. 

Such  requlremento  to  create  false  catego- 
ries wHl  inevitable  result  in  reprats  which 
are  wholly  meaningless  and  may  only  bury, 
not  reveiO.  genuine  '"■^■''ift  of  improper 
use  of  federal  mtmey. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  recognize 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  let  this  form 
of  Government  nM»drtHng  to  continue. 
These  is  no  doubt  that  time  or  effort 
reports  are  meaningless  and  a  waste  of 
time.  I  strongly  urge  all  Monbers  to 
Join  the  fight  against  A-21.« 


SAUDI  on.  PRICING  CANNOT 
JUSTIFY  AWAC  SALE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


oriussACHUsxns 


or  iHK  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVkS 


Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  the  ad- 
ministratiao  is  "'■^^ng  a  very  grave 
error  in  proposing  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia 
a  package  of  extremely  sophisticated 
and  dangerous  military  equipment 
which  will  greatly  't— tfi*»iHiir  the 
Middle  East  In  proposing  to  allow  the 
Saudis  to  increase  enoimously  the  of- 
fensive capacity  of  the  F-i5's  sold  to 
them  in  1978,  and  in  iwoposing  an  un- 
precedented sale  of  the  AWACs  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  administration  is 
asking  us  to  support  a  quantum  leap 
in  the  Middle  East  arms  race.  The  ad- 
ministratioQ  proposes  this  sale  despite 
Saudi  Aral^'s  repeated  iiMistenoe 
that  Israel,  not  the  Soviet  Uni<m.  is 
the  target  of  Saudi  weaponry.  Nor  is 
the  administration  deterred  from  this 
sale  by  the  aO-out  suppcwt  the  Saudis 
have  sliown  for  the  tonvists  FIX), 
nor  by  Saudi  Arabia's  unremitting 
Utter  liostility  toward  the  Csmp 
David  peace  accords. 
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we  have  been  given  for 
the  «le  to  to  reward  the  Saudi'i  jnod- 
ersUeo  In  the  priebot  of  eO.  Thto  Is 
wholly  spedous.  Saudi  AraUa'e  oU 
pridnc  polley  to  dictated  by  Saudi  Ara- 
bia'e  own  prtilin  devekHntent  needs. 
A»  the  po«e«on  of  a  vast  supply  of 
oU.  with  their  lonc-rance  plans  to 
tramf onn  their  country  into  a  sophis- 
ticated industrial  nation,  they  choose 
for  their  own  reasons  to  price  oil  at  a 
level  that  will  maxiniiaf  their  long- 
term  foals.  There  to  no  evidence  at  all 
for  the  view  that  they  price  oil  to  help 
the  United  States. 

BObard  Rowen.  a  leading  eocMiamic 
analyst  for  the  Washington  Post  clear- 
ly debunks  the  myth  that  the  Saudto 
are  doing  the  united  States  a  favor  in 
prletaig  their  oH  Rto  article  entitled 
"Yamanl's  Nonsense"  to  printed  below 
■0  that  thto  wholly  unsupported  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  selling  more  arms  to 
the  Saudto  can  be  exposed: 
VFnm  tbe  Waabtacton  Post.  Apr.  30.  IMl] 
TAium's  NomnsB 
(By  Hotert  Rowen) 

Sheik  Tunani,  the  ofl  mlnliter  of  Saudi 
AnMa,  ia  a  maater  in  the  art  of  coaununica- 
ttaL  9at  yean,  he  haa  menaced  to  convince 
otherwtae  aophiatlcated  reporten  and  edi- 
ton  that  bia  ooontry,  on  behalf  of  its 
fHen*  in  the  West,  haa  exerdaed  restraint 
in  oO  pridnc 

In  a  ipeech  to  the  Foreign  PoUcy  AhocI- 
atlon  in  New  Tork  laat  week.  Tamanl  apoke 
of  the  "aacrtfloes"  hia  natkn  ia  making  to 
keep  the  United  Statea  happy,  among  them 
•^oigoing  tl.9  tallllan  annually  in  favor  of 
the  XJAJL"  by  maintaining  oil  prtoea  $4  per 
barrd  lower  than  the  reat  of  the  carteL 

The  fkct  la  that  the  Saudia  have  a  very 
dear  and  logical  strategy  that  dictates  their 
oO  production  and  price  levels.  The  $32 
Saudi  prtoe  (compared  with  $34  for  the  rest 
of  OPBC)  and  their  produetlcn  at  a  sus- 
tained level  of  10  million  barrels  a  day  have 
everything  to  do  with  the  Saudis'  own  best 
economte  interesta.  and  nothing  to  do  with 
keeping  the  United  States  happy. 

The  moat  significant  development  in  the 
world  energy  market  la  that  oO-produdng 
capacity  now  exceeds  demand,  which  has 
been  slowed  by  hl^  OPBC  prices.  Lest 
year,  the  Big  Seven  industrial  countries  cut 
ofl  eonaumptlon  by  3  mflUon  barrels  a  day. 
and  there  la  every  indication  this  is  the  start 
of  a  kmg-mn  trend. 

On  "Meet  the  Preas*  April  1».  NBCs  BQl 
Mamee  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  glut. 
which  la  weakening  ofl  prices.  Guest 
anwared  with  a  brflUant  piece  of 
later  featured  by  the  print  and 
tadia:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
lAut  waa  anUdpated  by  Saudi  Arabia  and 
ahaoat  dene  by  Saudi  AraUa.  If  we  reduce 
our  prodnetian  to  the  level  before  we  start- 
ed raWng  It.  there  would  be  no  glut  at  alL 
So  we  engtaiieered  the  glut  and  we  want  to 
see  It  In  order  to  stabOtoe  the  price  of  oO." 

He  addad  that,  if  Saudi  AraUa  ao  ehoae.  it 
eouM  cot  prodnetian  of  10  *■«"**«"  barrels  a 
day  to  g  mllltan  "and  Uve  happOy  at  that 
leveL  And  If  you  talte  away  from  the  market 
4  mnitoi  barrda.  then  immediate,  you  will 
have  a  abortage.  Tbe  price  of  ofl  wfll  go  up." 
Aa  ttm  WaD  Street  Journal  quipped  the 
next  day.  "How  oooM  anyone  refwe  to  sell 
AWACB  to  a  bondi  of  nke  gays  Uke  thatT' 

Hie  glut,  of  cowrae.  ia  a  result  of  several 
factota.  including  a  dtprtaatd  world 


my  eanaad  by  high  oU  prieaa.  In  addition, 
there  to  the  greater  eeonoaale  vlabUtty  of 
coal,  nudear  energy  and  other  energy 
soureas  at  tbeae  prioaa.  as  well  aa  dramatic 
dlfldaudi  from  conaervatloa.  But  no  one  on 
tbe  "IfoK  tbe  Preaa"  pand  calley  Tamanl's 
binft:  A  reduction  of  4  million  barrela  a  day 
in  output  would  cost  bto  govemment  $40  Wl- 
lloB  a  year  (eadi  1  mUUon  barreto  a  day  at 
$33  being  worth  $13  billion  annually  to  the 
Saudia).  threatening  the  viability  of  the 
Saudi  economy. 

The  eorreet  reading  of  Saudi  oU  produc- 
tion and  price  poUcy  waa  given  by  Tamani 
hlmaelf .  in  Dhabran.  Saudi  Arabia,  a  few 
weeks  aso.  Then  he  had  to  respond  to  crttl- 
dam  from  a  countryman  for  not  going  along 
with  the  higher  prices  of  other  OPBC  na- 
tions. 

"We  must  not  be  moved  in  the  direction 
that  other  [OPBC]  countries  are  moving 
In."  Tamanl  said.  Saudi  Arabia,  he  contin- 
ued, is  "in  a  race  with  time"  to  establish  an 
industrial  base.  "If  we  force  the  West  to 
inveat  heavily  in  finding  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  they  wUl."  he  continued.  "This 
would  take  no  more  than  seven  years  and 
would  result  In  reducing  dependence  on  oil 
as  a  source  of  energy  to  a  point  that  will 
Jeopardiae  Saudi  Arabia's  interests." 

There  you  have  a  tdunt.  dear  and  defensi- 
ble statement  of  tbe  Saudi  national  interest. 
It  contrasts  quite  sharply  with  the  nonsense 
Tamanl  fed  to  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Assod- 
atioo  about  a  $1.9  billion  "sacrlflce"  for  the 
good  old  U.S.A.  By  keeping  the  price  below 
the  rest  of  OPBC.  Tamani  hopes  to  slow 
down  the  shift  to  alternative  sources  of 
energy.  It  is  an  intelligent  economic  ded- 


On  the  other  hand,  as  Tamanl  said  in 
Dhabran.  countries  Uke  Algeria,  which  by 
IMO  will  nin  out  of  oil  to  export,  want  to 
push  prices  as  high  as  possible  to  maxlmlr.e 
their  revenue  in  the  short  term.  "If  I  were 
an  Algerian."  Tamani  said.  "I  would  no 
doubt  wlah  that  the  price  of  oil  today  would 
reach  $100  a  barrel— even  If  1  brought  the 
world  economy  down.  Because  no  matter 
what  happens  to  the  world,  they  must  buy 
this  oil  from  me  regardless  of  how  much  1 
encourage  them  to  look  for  alternative 
energy  sources.  .  . 

But  the  Saudis  and  Tamani  must  take  a 
different  approach.  Relative  price  modera- 
tion will  extend  and  protect  marketability 
of  their  oil  into  the  next  century.  But  just 
as  the  Saudis  wish  to  decelerate  the  trend 
away  from  oil  use  and  toward  coal,  natural 
gas  and  nuclear  energy,  it  Is  in  America's 
best  interest  to  accelerate  that  precise 
trend,  diminishing  excessive  dependence  on 
importB.e 


GRAND  RAPIDS  IS  NAMED  ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIOAll 
tW  TBB  HOUSB  OV  RCPRZSXirrATrVES 

Monday.  May  4,  19S1 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  proud,  and  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  city  of  Orand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  a  city  of  181,000.  which  I  repre- 
sent here  In  the  Congress,  was  recent- 
ly named  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  as  1  of  10  communities  to  re- 
ceive All-America  City  deglgnatioo  for 
1981.  Awards  to  All-America  Cities  are 
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made  on  the  basto  of  dtiaen  action  at 
local  levels,  wherein  community  action 
and  dtiaen  organisation  result  in  coop- 
erative decisionmaking  and  problem 
solving. 

Needless  to  say.  residents  of  Orand 
Rapicto  are  proud  of  the  hcmor  be- 
stowed upon  our  community,  in  recog- 
nition of  our  community  spirit  and  ac- 
complishments. In  Orand  Rapicto  spe- 
dfiodly.  a  crime  prevention  and  child 
watch  program,  the  Burton  Heights 
business  revitalization  program,  and 
the  creation  of  a  major  cultural 
event— the  Orand  Rapicto  Arts  Festi- 
val, were  named  as  parti<nilarly  signifi- 
cant in  the  award  decision. 

Orand  Rapids  to  in  the  midst  of  an 
exdting  renewal  with  our  new  conven- 
tion <«nter,  hoteto.  office  buildings, 
downtown  mall,  and  the  Oerald  R. 
Ford  Museum,  adding  to  its  attractive- 
ness, but  it  was  the  involvement  of  our 
dtizens  on  a  large  scale  predominantly 
through  three  local  projects  aimed  at 
improving  our  community  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  All-America  City  des- 
ignation. The  acceptance  of  the  All- 
America  City  award  will  take  place  in 
Orand  Rapicto  on  Jime  S,  the  opening 
day  of  festival  81.  one  of  the  events 
which  earned  the  city  the  designation. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  visit  a  truly 
great  American  dty  thto  summer  and 
fall. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  dtizens  of 
Orand  Rapicto  who  were  a  part  of  this 
effort,  and  in  particular,  Tamsen  Van- 
derwler,  who  headed  the  local  effort 
to  win  thto  award.  Oerald  Helmholdt. 
president  of  the  Burton  Heights  Busi- 
ness Assocdaticm,  Oeorge  Lyons,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  general  manager  of 
WZZM-TV,  and  Stuart  Cok,  president 
of  the  Orand  Rapicto  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

My  heartiest  congratulations,  Orand 
Rapids.* 


WESTCHESTER  AND  PUTNAM 
COUNTIES'  SPECIAL  OLYMPICS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 
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ni  THX  Housg  or 
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Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1081 
to  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  as  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  in  order  to  make  the  neecto  of 
the  disabled  an  international  priority. 
As  a  longtime  supporter  of  the  rights 
of  disabled  persons.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  thto  effort. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  recent  years  to  enhance  the  lives 
and  opportunities  of  disabled  Ameri- 
cans, we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Therefore  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
ticm  of  my  colleagues  a  special  event 
taking  place  in  Westchester  County. 
N.Y.  Weschester  and  Putnam  Counties 
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have  Joined  forces  to  iMVclalm  April  25 
"Specatol  Olympics  Month"  in  honor  of 
the  International  Year  for  Dtaahled 
Persons.  Culminating  thto  month  of 
special  activities  will  be  the  annual 
Special  Olympics  meet  on  Saturday. 
May  9  at  the  New  York  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  White  Plains.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  participating  in  thto  won- 
derful event  again  thto  year. 

Area  3  Special  Olympics  of  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties  to  a 
highly  visible  organization  which  sup- 
ports numerous  year-round  activities, 
six  training  clinics,  involves  over  1.000 
handicapped  children  and  adults,  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  and  fully  supports, 
equips  and  maintains  thto  multifacet- 
ed  program.  As  part  of  New  York 
State  Special  Olympics,  Inc.  founded 
by  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Fovtn- 
ctotion,  area  3  has  provided  cmgoing 
programs  for  special  athletes  since 
1972. 

In  1972  there  were  wprozimately 
1,000  mentally  handicv>ped  students 
in  thto  area's  public.  BOCES,  and  non- 
institutional  private  schools.  At  that 
time  the  area's  specdal  Olympics  pro- 
gram was  modest,  consisting  of  dedi- 
cated educators  from  two  area  schooto 
transporting  a  handfull  of  their  stu- 
dents in  vans  to  adjacent  Special 
Olympic  districts  to  compete  in  cme 
day  events.  There  were  no  regular 
training  sessions,  no  volunteers  other 
than  the  partidpant's  teachers  and 
family,  no  publicly  or  recognition  and 
no  money  for  expansion.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  possibility  for  a  handi- 
capped person  who  did  not  go  to  one 
of  these  two  schooto  to  putidpate  in 
.  any  Special  Olympics'  activity. 

In  September  1972.  area  coordina- 
tors Jack  Carey  and  EOeen  Bisordl. 
sent  letters  to  numerous  dvic  organi- 
sations requesting  assistance.  The 
Yoi^town  Area  Jaycees  Joined  the 
8pec:ial  Olympics  planning  committee 
and  offered  the  full  resources  of  their 
organization  to  develop  area  meets  for 
local  competition  and  recognition  of 
the  athletes.  The  Yoiictown  Area  Jay- 
cees rented  the  facilities  of  Yoittown 
and  IjJteland  High  Schooto  and  spon- 
sored 2  days  of  activities  for  the  ^le- 
clal  Olympians.  Competition  was  held 
in  track  and  field  and  gymnastics.  124 
handiqtf)ped  athletes  competed  in 
these  first  dlstrid  meets. 

In  the  following  years  frcmi  1973  to 
1974,  area  3  Special  Olympics  not  only 
organized  local  and  district  meets,  but 
began  to  expand  its  volimteer  base  and 
gain  publicity,  thus  attracting  more 
handicapped  partidpants.  At  the  end 
of  the  1974  year  there  were  three  dls- 
trid meets  where  over  220  Olympians 
from  numerous  schooto  participated, 
and  events  were  expanded  to  indude 
swimming. 

By  eaiiy  1975  the  area  3  ^)eclal 
Olympics  program  was  growing  fast 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Year  round  training  was  begun  and 
training  sites  cH>ened  up  in  local  col- 
leges ancj  recreation  agencies,  events 
were  expanded  to  iiyiiude  Nwkfthall. 
floor  hockey,  bowling,  and  winter 
sports. 

As  the  program  expanded  in  1976 
through  1977,  fund  raising  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  important  and  was  re- 
Quiring  signficant  time  and  effort 
which  was  being  diverted  from  the 
main  purpose  of  improving  and  ex- 
panding the  Special  Olympics  pro- 
gram. The  Yorktown  Area  Jaycees  de- 
dded  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
one  fundraiser,  the  walk-a-thon. 
rather  than  spreading  the  effort  over 
two  or  three  different  adivities.  Thus 
they  woiited  at  improving  and  stream- 
lining the  walk-a-thon.  which  was  and 
remains  the  main  fundraiser  for  Spe- 
cial Olympics.  The  1976  and  1977 
walk-a-thon  had  over  1,000  partid- 
pants and  brought  $13,000  and  $10,800 
re^ectively  to  area  3.  Thus  enabling 
concentration  toward  programing. 

From  1978  to  1979  area  3  incorporat- 
ed another  major  ftindraiser,  the 
swlm-a-lap,  which  doubled  the  finan- 
csial  resotures  of  the  area.  Also  major 
ckmations  from  corporations  enabled 
area  3  to  improve  the  quality  of  Icxad 
events  and  Incnease  programing.  The 
area  was  not  only  able  to  provide  local 
and  area  meets,  but  also  able  to  aead 
athletes  to  many  of  the  New  York 
State  meets  and  to  the  1979  interna- 
tional games  at  Brockport,  N.Y. 

Volunteers  ccmiprising  the  bc»ard  of 
direc^rs  and  steering  committee  rep- 
resent not  only  educators  and  permits 
of  the  handicapped,  but  also  business- 
men, recreation  specialists.  coUege  stu- 
dents, and  interested  dvic  minded 
people.  By  1979  it  became  imperative 
to  rec»gxiize  the  area's  dedsion- 
making  cxmunittees  and  by  1980.  the 
area  had  a  15  member  working  board 
of  advisors  with  qjecdf ic  Job  profiles 
and  newly  drafted  bylaws. 

The  goal  of  area  3  special  Olympics 
to  to  provide  athletic  training  and  ccwn- 
petltlon  for  the  handiowed  of  West- 
chester and  Putnam  Counties,  '^th 
the  registration  of  Olympians  increas- 
ing every  year,  area  3  to  wcwking  to  re- 
alise its  goaL  At  the  area  meet  of  1900. 
there  were  over  850  athletes  partld- 
patlng  in  track  and  field,  gymnastics, 
and  swimming.  Area  3  anticipates  that 
up  to  1.000  athletes  will  register  for 
the  1981  area  meet. 
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FOR  A  FREE  RUSSIA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 


orcALOommiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  area  3  Special 
Oljmipies  program  has  matured  in  its 
shcwt  9  years  and  to  recognized  as  a 
model  program  in  the  State  and  in  the 
c»untry.« 


Monday.  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  important  material  ccm- 
c^eming  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  Coalition  for  a  Free  Russia.  Quot- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  free  Rus- 
sians, the  coalition  states: 

The  program  of  tbe  Communist  Party  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  outrageous  de- 
ception in  Uie  history  of  ""ilrind 

The  impositicm  of  Ccmununist  rule 
has  had  dismal  consequences  for  the 
Russian  people.  Before  the  Soviet 
leadership  bc«an  to  destroy  social  de- 
velopment in  their  own  country  by  in- 
troducing Commimist  tyranny  early  in 
thto  century,  culture  did  flourish:  the 
econcnny  did  proq>er,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  did  have  the  freedom 
that  people  in  the  West  have  always 
loved  and  fought  so  hard  to  preserve. 
On  February  26  and  27.  1981,  the  Co- 
aliticm  for  a  Free  Russto  held  a  con- 
venticm  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing account  of  that  significant  meet- 
ing, prepared  by  Dr.  Igor  Olagolev  for 
the  March  1981  bulletin  of  the  Assod- 
ation  for  the  Cooperaticm  of  Demo- 
cratic Countries. 

Fob  A  Fkn  Russia 
The  magaiilnf  Russia  Abroad  and  tbe 
newspaper  Russian  life  called  tbte  conven- 
tion  a  hlslorical  one.  Russian  Ufe  pointed 
out  that  representatives  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  emlgratkm  from  the  Soviet  Dnkxi. 
sharing  the  program  of  full  ''VT^^^'r^  to 
Marxism  and  communism  and  reoognlatng 
the  future  Ftee  Ruasla  as  a  Mendly  alliance 
of  its  peoples  united  by  the  htatorteal  past 
and  by  tbe  common  fate,  participated  In  the 
Oonventlan.  It  was  tbe  Fbat  Oanventlan  of 
the  Russian  emigrants  In  tbe  bistacy  of  tbe 
United  States  to  meet  with  sympathy  by 
C3overament  drdes,  wrote  tbe  newspaper. 

Coalltian  for  a  Free  Ruaria.  which  osga- 
nlaed  tbe  Oonventlaa.  received  a  mfasaii 
from  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Karall.  tbe  Cbalmian  of  tbe  Ooalltkm: 
"Please,  extend  my  greettngi  and  best 
wishes  to  tbe  partlc^anta  td  tbe  manlfesta- 
tlon  of  support  by  your  otganlxatlan  for  a 
free  and  demociatic  ITiils  Tbe  goal  <tf  a 
free  and  drmncraHc  Buaria  Is  one  that  la 
shared  by  many  Amertcans  ...Tbegoalof 
this  and  future  AdmiidstratlaiM  ouwt  be  to 
pwi  I  am  aw,  t,^mm,^n,m.^i  rHmatf  and  fiondl 
tloos  In  wtaldi  aO  ttaoae  tmtrtim  for  fkee- 
dom.  Juatioe  and  adf-mle  win  yet  fuum  thto 
rendsfcus  with  destiny." 

Senator  Steven  Symms  said  at  the  Oon- 
ventlan that  the  Russian  freed 
had  an  eztenbre  expertcnee  In  tbdri 
gje  against  oonuBunlan.  Tbe 
people  and  the  peoples  at  Russto  should 
tigbt  for  frMdoui  together. 

lAwieme  »s»¥v— «i.i  ex- 
tbe  following  Ideas  In  bis  meecb:  "It 
to  good  that  tbe  OongreoB  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  a(  tbe  United  Statea  eonsUer  what  a 
free  Russia  might  mean  to  tbe  world. : 
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Ugrarian  would  tnd  wttliout 
and  hT^»«~'  Most  ao- 
( a<  UbMSttM  vould  ad.  M oeh  of 
Um  WQtM^  Hlnry  and  pgwity  wooM  end. 
TlM  UBM  no*  voold  and.  Wbat  a  better 
vocld  it  wooM  ba  vtth  a  free  RiMtei  ao  thla 
toal  of  youn  k  moat  vorthy  and  aometblnc 
the  UBttad  Stetaa  aboaU  auppoct." 

I  Robett  Daman  atated  In  hia 
"It  la  my  Ann  conytetlop  that  In 
tha  fivnH^  of  Aoiertean  foreign  policy  we 
alwaya  make  the  critical  diatlnetlon 
I  the  Rnaaian  people  and  the  boraau- 
oratle  and  .  .  .  brutal  eUte  that  nilee  over 
than.  The  Weet  muat  never  fafl  to  dlatln- 
goWi  between  .  .  .  tyianU  and  the  vletlma 
of  that  tyranny  .  .  .  Ood  Ueaa  and  keep 
yoo." 

of  the  prieata  at  the  Oanvcntlon 
taaportant.  Blahop  Orefory  of 
Mair'TTit* —  gravely  eonderaned  the  peraecu- 
tlon  of  reUgkn  In  the  VAaJL  Father  Alex- 
ander KlaeleT  eloquently  deacribed  the 
great  ilgnttlcanoe  of  Chriatlanlty  In  the 
thoaaand  yean  of  hiatory  (rf  RuoBla. 

Dr.  P.  IfMerovaky,  Dr.  R.  Dearoaiera.  Ux. 
P.  Kraehtovaky  and  Mr.  8.  DurlUn  pointed 
out  that  culture  and  economy  praapered  In 
RwBia  before  1917:  human  righU  were  se- 
cured. Only  '»»"'««■"««■»  terror  beginning  in 
191T  tntermpted  rapid  social  devdopment 
ofRuaria. 

Prof.  N.  PedivoT.  Dr.  P.  Bandurko.  Dr.  O. 
Wokiahyn.  Prof.  Tu.  Olkhovaky  and  Ifr.  I. 
Kocnlenko  analyaed  the  hlatory  of  the  mili- 
tary ami  pglttlfti'  struggle  against  commu- 
nhn  rinoe  1917  and  up  till  the  preeent  time. 
The  Chatrman  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Pree 
RiMBia.  Mr.  A.  KaraU.  preaented  the  main 
paper  of  the  Oocnrentlan  devoted  to  the  ac- 
tlvttlea  of  the  Coalltton.  CoaUtion  for  a  Pree 
founded  In  1979.  has  united  more 
40  organiiationt  and  has  organised 
maai  doimMtratiani  »gr*"**  >w»ninnritT»»« 
and  for  riiiiiiliaii  In  Russia  and  other  coun- 
trtaa.  It  has  participated  In  international 
oonf ereneea  and  piiMlahwl  Its  policy  state- 
in  leafleta  and  periodicals.  Inchidlng 
Record.  The  Ideas  of  the  Co- 
atttlcB  have  reached  tens  of  millions  of 
people  tai  ITiiBsla  with  the  help  of  the  Vokx 

The  OoaUtlon  supports  the  best  historical 
tradttkna  ot  Ruasia  and  ttno$fir  condemns 
the  aiiiiaslii  poUcy  of  the  Soviet  dictators. 
In  the  proceoB  of  free  diamarton  the  OoaU- 
tkn  h^  worked  out  a  common  Declaration, 
which  shows  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a 
freeRuasla. 

Tlw  ZZVI  Ooiwress  of  the  Oommunist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Dnion.  wliidi  la  held  in 
Moaeow  at  preaent,  is  unlawful,  declared 
Mr.  KaraU.  The  leaders  of  the  U.8.&R.  have 
not  been  freely  dected  by  the  peoples  of 
Roasia,  and  they  do  not  reprcaent  the  taiter- 
cata  of  theae  peoples.  They  must  retire. 
TlMir  program  haa  completely  failed. 

Hie  batereats  of  the  peoples  of  Russia  are 
by  the  OoaMtkin  for  a  Pree 


from  Mr.  V.  Baranov,  a  worker 
who  aettvdy  partlcftiated  in  the  freedom 
moiw— nt  in  the  Sovtet  Dnlon.  Prof.  P.  Bo- 
gatyrchnk.  Mr.  M.  Altan.  Mr.  P.  Tnrter.  Mr. 
P.  Kottypta.  Mr.  &  Flotov.  Ooknel  O.  Moi- 
asav.  Mr.  L  PInotsl.  Mr.  Tn.  Meyer  and  Mr. 
A.  Shtfrtn.  Director  of  the  n<«sTrti  CaOn 
of  Soviet  Omm w  iti  athm  Campa.  were  devot- 
ed to  the  modem  laobhiiiia  of  the  \JA8JL: 
the  failure  of  the  economic  program  of  the 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Dnlon. 
eoneentratkm  caaspa.  Soviet 
,  peraecirthm  of  the  Ci  liiw  an 
Ttetaa  and  other  vteUma  of  the  communist 
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Mrs.  V.  PotttlB.  Mr.  V.  Manteilin.  Mr.  H. 
TabMhnik  and  Mr.  D.  Roaenberg  analyaed 
the  problenM  of  the  emigrants  from  Ruasia 
and  their  rdatlona  with  the  govemmenta  of 
the  Weat  It  was  suggested  to  stop  discrtmi- 
nation  agatMt  the  emlgranta  of  the  Russian 
origin,  both  In  the  XJASJL  and  in  the  Weat 

The  diacuaslon  on  the  future  Pree  Russia 
arouaed  great  Intereat.  Dr.  A.  Psdoseyev.  the 
author  of  the  books  "The  Trap"  and  "On  a 
New  Russia",  suggested  to  introduce  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  In  Russia  and  to 
secure  the  right  of  self-rule  to  the  local 
oommunitlea  in  the  country.  He  stated  that 
■~-t»n—  in  the  UJB.SJI.  and  other  coun- 
triea  has  entered  the  stage  of  disintegration. 
Prof.  B.  Browsin  said  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  divide  the  cultivated  land  In  Russia 
among  the  peaaanU  who  work  on  it  at 
present.  Dr.  V.  Zeaulln  suggested  that  Pree 
Ruasia  should  be  guided  by  the  phlloeophy 
of  solldarlsm.  of  cooperation  anMng  peo«>le. 

Dr.  I  Glagolev  expreesed  the  oonvlctkm 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  Pree  Russia 
should  be  the  policy  of  peace  and  reduction 
of  arms,  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  the 
other  free  countries:  the  arms  race  should 
stop  and  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war  dlaap- 
pear  the  Soviet  troopa  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  countries,  which  are  occupied  by 
them  at  preaent 

Coalition  for  a  free  Russia  and  Congreas- 
man  U  McDonald  made  the  foUowlng  Joint 
Statement 

"Taking  Into  oonsidertlon  that  the  peoples 
of  Russia  and  the  United  Statea  of  America 
have  histortealy  made  a  great  nmtributlon 
to  the  world  dvillntlon.  that  theee  peoples 
have  never  fought  against  each  other,  that 
they  have  exchanged  their  cultural  achleve- 
menU  and  that  theae  peoplea  strive  for  free- 
dom and  reject  oommunist  tyranny,  we,  rep- 
reeentativea  of  these  peoplea.  deem  it  neces- 
sary that  the  future  Pree  Ruasia  and  the 
United  States  of  America  should  Uve  in  per- 
manent peace  and  friendship". 

The  f  oUowtng  Joint  Statement  was  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Pree 
Ruasia  and  the  organisation  Pree  Poland: 

"CoaUtlon  for  a  Pree  Russia  demands 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  foroea  and  mili- 
tary adviaers  from  all  foreign  countries, 
where  they  are  deployed,  and  their  demobl- 
Itaatlon.  It  demands  free  elections  and  free 
entenMTlae  system  In  Russia.  Organisation 
Pree  Poland  fully  supports  these  demanrta 
Both  organintlons  recognise  the  Confeder- 
acy of  Indepoident  Poland  as  a  political 
party  reprtaentlng  various  ideologies  within 
the  united  resistance  movement  tn  Poland, 
which  repreaenU  the  ms^tority  of  the  people 
of  PKdand.  Both  organtmtlons  support  the 
'«*»««'««■  of  the  Confederacy  of  Independ- 
ent Potamd  for  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
troopa  from  Poland  and  for  free  electlona  in 
Poland,  the  only  way  to  secure  freedom  and 
independence  of  Poland.  Both  organisations 
will  undertake  aD  neceaaary  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate the  pcriicy  of  the  future  freely  elected 
govemmenU  of  Poland  and  Russia  toward 
peaceful  and  friendly  cooperation  between 
theae  fTflt*«r*  forever." 

Dr.  K.  Banff.  Prcaldent  of  the  organlsar 
tlon  Pree  Patamd.  and  Dr.  M.  Pstrag-Ble- 
lensky.  Representative  of  the  Confederacy 
of  Independent  Poland,  analyaed  the  goals 
of  the  Polish  antl-oommunlat  movement 

The  speech  of  Mr.  H.  Mayar.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Afghan  Community  tn  the 
United  States,  was  met  with  great  attention 
and  sympathy.  The  speaker  deacribed  the 
heroic  fight  of  the  freedom-loving  Afghan 
people  againat  heavily  armed  forces  of  the 
aggreastve  Soviet  army. 
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Dr.  M.  Coatiok  greeted  the  Convention  in 
the  name  of  the  Sethian  freedom  move- 
ment Mr.  O.  Slavov— in  the  name  of  the 
Bulgarian  NationalFtant 

Grand  Duke  Vladimir  sent  a  friendly  mea- 
sage  to  the  Oooventlan. 

Authorttattve  representattvea  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  pubUo— Mr.  A.  Sollogub. 
the  editor  of  the  magaaine  Ruasia  Abroad. 
Prof.  V.  Plroaekow.  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
line  Voice  of  the  Russian  bnlgratlon.  Mr. 
N.  PetUn.  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  Rus- 
sian Ufe.  Captain  P.  Manson,  a  repreaenta- 
Uve  of  the  American  Legion.  Mr.  B.  Nards- 
sov.  a  poet  Mr.  K.  Koatukevlch  and  Mr.  V. 
Gordeuk— addressed  the  Convention. 

The  message  of  Alexander  Solxhenltsyn. 
the  greatest  writer  and  freedom  fighter  of 
our  age.  was  met  with  stamllng  ovation.  A. 
Solxhenltsyn  wrote:  "Reading  the  list  of  the 
members  of  your  Coalition,  including  also 
inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  and  Coasaeks.  I. 
who  was  bom  In  that  region,  wish  sucoem  to 
your  (Xialltlon  and  your  convention  with  a 
still  stronger  feeling.  There  Is  a  cruel  misun- 
derstanding of  the  past  present  and  future 
Russia  in  the  whole  world:  Russia  Is 
wrongly  identified  with  communism— a  fatal 
w.t.r*»fc»  for  the  world.  Let  your  meetings 
and  your  work  help  to  clear  away  these  mis- 
takes In  America." 

In  conduskm.  Mr.  V.  Mantulln  read  the 
Declaration  of  the  CoaUtlon  for  a  free 
Russia,  which  contained  the  f  oUowing  state- 
ments, among  others:  "The  Program  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
adopted  by  the  ZZn  Congress  of  the  Party 
tn  1961.  has  completely  faOed.  The  main 
piomlae  then  was  that  the  U.SAR.  would 
surpaa  the  United  Statea  and  all  industrial- 
ised nations  in  the  standard  of  living.  It  was 
promised  further  to  secure  for  the  Soviet 
dtiaeiM  free  apartments,  free  lunches  at 
work  and  in  school,  free  rest  homes  and  old 
peoples  homes,  nuraolea  and  kindergartens, 
free  consumer  servloea,  uniforms  and  text- 
books for  students.  redudJon  of  prices  and 
elimination  of  taxea.  It  was  alao  promised  to 
democratise  the  government  and  change  the 
leadership  of  the  country  periodically,  to  be 
followed  by  peaceful  coexistence  and  world 
disarmament  Not  a  sin^  promise  has  been 
fulfilled:  the  Program  of  the  Communist 
Party  has  proved  to  be  the  most  outrageous 
deception  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Such 
Party  has  no  right  to  govern  or  even  to 
exist 

The  central  iasue  In  the  world  today  is  de- 
veloping a  strategy  of  fHmlnat,ing  the  com- 
munist system,  subsequent  liberation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and  preven- 
tion of  a  communtat  nuclear  attack .  .  . 

While  the  peoide  of  resurrected  Russia 
will  choose  by  themselves  the  right  time 
and  methods  to  paralyae  the  communist  dic- 
tatorship, the  free  world  has  a  politkal 
right  and  moral  obligation  to  assist  the  Rus- 
sian people  in  the  long  overdue  strug^  for 
real  freedom. 

In  the  proceas  of  overthrowing  the  dicta- 
toiship  the  Soviet  military  foroea  should  be 
converted  into  the  Uberatkm  Army  of 
Ruasia.  dissolving  the  KOB  and  the  oitlre 
political  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  armed 
foroea.  The  Soviet  troops  presently  deployed 
in  other  oountriea  should  be  withdrawn  to 
the  hktoric  territory  of  Ruasia  without 
delay. 

CoaUtlon  for  a  Pree  Ruasto  holds  the  opin- 
ion that  the  peoplea  of  liberated  RussU  wffl 
by  themsehres  rescdve  aU  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  thdr  society  on  the  basis  of  unlver- 
iBl  human  rights,  past  experience  and  thdr 
religious  and  secular  ocmvlctlons.  The  Basic 
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IMM  Of  the  I^nd  in  iU  spirit  and  letter 
should  be  Msapatible  with  the  authentle 
historical  tnditlons  of  Russta  and  in  ooiMld- 
eratlon  of  the  podtive  oonstltatlonal  experi- 
ence ei  othar  free  oountriea.  Teiiltmlal.  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  problema  of  var- 
ious ethnic  groups  of  Roosla  ahould  be  re- 
solved by  the  ethnic  groups  thenadves 
withtai  the  state  aa  a  whole. 

Coalition  for  a  free  Ruaais  is  oaDlng  for 
the  restoration  of  the  following  fundamen- 
tal ri^tc  flee  elections  to  exeeottve,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  offloea;  rnftahllshnif  lit 
of  fieadom  tor  aU  religions:  the  riitfit  of  pri- 
vate ownenlilp:  free  entetpriae  ayatem;  pri- 
vate land  ownership  by  farmers  and  peaa- 
ants:  tree  trade  and  labor  unions;  free  press 
and  news  media:  tmreatrlcted  travd  in 
Russia  and  abroad:  fair  and  equal  Justice  for 
all:  education  free  of  government  interven- 

tiOIL 

God  is  with  us!" 

Tens  of  milUons  of  people  in  Russia 
learned  of  theae  ideas  thanks  to  the  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice  of  America  from  the  haU 
of  the  Convention  for  a  free  Russia.* 


CRS  SEMINAR  PROGRAMS 


HON.  WHUAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  FsjmsrLVAWA 

ni  THX  HOUSB  OF  RSPRZSEMTATIVES 

MoTtdav,  May  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
began  offering  seminars  on  a  limited 
basis  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
senior  staff  in  1971,  it  took  the  guid- 
ance of  a  former  Member  to  ignite  the 
program  by  virtue  of  his  experience, 
creative  ideas,  and  solid  backing  for 
such  a  CRS  role. 

Gilbert  Gude  served  the  people  of 
Montgomery  County.  Md..  in  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  for  10  years, 
becoming  Director  of  CRS  tn  1977,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  9Sth  Congress. 
Immediately  he  formed  the  Office  of 
Member  and  Committee  Relations  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director,  and  gave 
the  charge  to  develop:  One.  seminars 
on  legislation  before  the  Congress,  and 
two,  professional  develi^mient  pro- 
grams which  would  serve  the  staff  to 
the  CongreK  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  ambitious  offering,  served  by 
a  smaU  but  committed  staff  who  ad- 
minister the  series  known  as  the  CRS 
Legislative  Institutes— basic  advanced, 
and  gradimte— which  teach  the  nuts 
and  bidts  of  cmnmlttee.  floor,  and  om- 
f  erence  procedures,  and  the  CRS  Dis- 
trict Institute  allowing  staff  from  field 
offices  throughout  the  coimtry  to 
travel  to  Washington  for  three  days  of 
mastering  the  ins  and  outa  of  inf  mma- 
tion— casework,  grants,  and  projects, 
and  how  to  use  CRS— wfaidi  will  make 
them  stronger  in  their  Distriet  staff 
positi<ni8. 

By  the  90th  Congress,  Gude  Sc  Co. 
devised  and  offered  the  first  Public 
Policy  Issues  Institute— with  its  scope 
being  the  briefing  on  issues  which  that 
session  of  Congress  will  deaL  The  FPI 
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offering  has  continued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  seasifm  of  Congress  since, 
with  45  counes  of  2-hour  duration  of- 
fered prior  to  the  97th.  It  can  be  lik- 
ened to  the  government  d^iartment  of 
a  major  univergity.  where  congression- 
al staff  elect  courses  along  issue  tracks 
of  interest  to  their  boss,  committee  as- 
signment of  the  Member,  or  interests 
of  the  consistency  the  Member  repre- 
sents. 

CRS  has  many  capabilities  with  its 
500  professionals  representing  every 
academic  excellence  imaginable,  but 
the  CRS  seminar  programs  now  in 
place  afford  visibility  for  the  Institu- 
tion that  didn't  exist  before.  It  has 
been  observed  that  CRS  was  one  of 
the  best  kept  secrets  on  the  Hill  prior 
to  Gude. 

The  seminar  programs  have  allowed 
Members  and  staff  alike  to  gain  a 
greater  recognition  and  imderstanding 
of  the  resource  which  is  unique  to  our 
legislative  branch— the  research  and 
reference  capabilities  r^resented  by 
the  dedicated  professionals  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Gilbert  Gude  and  his  staff  are  serv- 
ing the  Congress  welL  His  Office  of 
Member  and  Committee  Relations 
have  provided  a  window  into  an  in- 
credible resource— not  another  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  but  a  responsive 
institution  which  by  mandate  is  non- 
partisan and  objective,  excellent  in  its 
reputation,  and  distinguished  by  the 
man  of  vision  who  leads  it.« 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT 
HEED  SAUDI  ARABIA'S  PLEAS 


HON.  WnjJAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormww  jKMsrr 
UK  THE  BOtTSX  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  Join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues last  month  in  raising  questions 
about  the  proposed  sale  of  AW  ACS  to 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government.  I  con- 
tinue to  strongly  believe  that  such  a 
sale  is  ill  advised. 

On  March  15.  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  published  a  column  entitled 
"U.S.  Shouldn't  Heed  Saudi  Arabia's 
Pleas"  by  David  R.  Kotok.  a  respected 
and  thoughtful  citizen  of  Vineland. 
N.J..  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Kotok,  an  economist,  examtnea 
the  economic  power  of  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment and  raises  the  questions  that 
we  in  this  body  ccmtinue  to  fTitiim*  in 
determining  the  wiadcMn  of  Hat  pro- 
posed sale.  Mr.  Kotok  finishes  his 
column  with  the  most  profound  ques- 
tiixi  we  have  to  ask  in  light  of  our 
recmt  experience  with  Iran:  "Is  the 
Saudi  regime  stable?"  If  the  answer  to 
that  question  is  negative,  then  the 
next  logical  question  is  not  "Should 
we  sell  them  this  highly  sophisticated 
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equipmoit  of  war."  but  rather,  "Do  we 
dare  take  the  risk?" 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  insightful  article  by 
David  KoU^ 

VA  Baovum'T  H^  SAxm  Abasia's  Pleu 
(By  David  R.  Kotok) 

Saudi  AraMa  wanto  the  U.&  to  seU  it 
"ocmformal  fud  tanks  and  bomb  racks,"  spe- 
cialized equipment  which  converts  the  P-IS 
fighter  plane  Into  an  offeudve  weapon.  In 
addition.  tJiey  have  indkated  that  they  may 
wish  to  tniy  airborne  radar  capability 
(AWACS)  and  tanker  planes  capable  of  re- 
fueUng  the  P-IS  In  the  air. 

We  should  refuse  thdr  request 

In  May  1978  the  Congress  approved  the 
sale  of  M  P-16s  to  the  Sandis  only  after  an 
explidt  commitment  that  they  were  to  lie 
used  for  defensive  purposes.  During  the 
1980  fampaign.  President  Carter  vowed  not 
to  approve  equipment  sales  iriiidi  gave  the 
P-IS  "otfendve"  capability.  Candidate 
Reagan  imiriled  the  same  podtion. 

As  President  Ronald  Reagan  is  experienc- 
ing Saudi  diplomatic  prtssurt  and  that  in- 
dudes  thdr  threat  to  use  the  "oU  weapon." 
This  issue  wiU  be  a  good  test  of  his  convic- 
tions. 

PrtHxments  of  the  sale  dte  Saudi  modera- 
tion on  dl  pricing  as  sn  act  of  "friendship" 
toward  the  VA:  they  ignore  Saudia  Ara- 
bia's use  of  prices  snd  production  levds  as 
the  means  by  which  the  Saudis  preserve 
their  own  power  within  OPEC. 

The  Saudi's  American  supporters  dalm 
that  seven  years  of  indedstve  energy  pOUcy 
has  let  power  shift  out  of  our  hands,  that 
we  would  be  reckless  if  we  did  not  reoognlae 
Saudi  Arabia  as  the  holder  of  that  power. 

This  "power"  argument  ignores  the 
almoat  25  percent  dedlne  of  American  oQ 
imports  in  the  last  three  yean.  It  ■"ft—** 
that  higher  energy  prices  are  not  havliv 
any  effect  that  the  eonsinmlrB  of  the  mar- 
ketplaoe  do  not  work.  It  imidles  the  VA  wfll 
iK>t  become  energy  independent 

As  for  Saudi  "friendship"— let  the  record 
:foritaelf. 


They  first  used  the  "oQ  weapon"  following 
the  1973  "Tom  Kippur  War"  iriien  they  em- 
bargoed aales  to  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Netherlands:  their  reason— those  countries 
had  supported  IsraeL  lliey  fall  to  mention 
how  their  policy  eauaed  ofl  to  riae  from  $3  to 
$13  per  barrd  in  one  year. 

They  have  continued  to  use  the  "oO 
weapon."  raising  or  lowering  thdr  ivoduc- 
tlon  ao  that  world  ofl  prloea  remain  near  the 
OPBC  cartd  levels  lakje  levds  sd  l>y  thdr 
Inflnmrr  and  currently  near  $40  per  barreL 

They  refuaed  to  support  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords;  they  attrmplfd  to  laolate 
EkypC's  President  Sadat  as  a  penalty  for 
maUng  peace.  The  Saudi  leaders  recently 
called  for  "Jihad."  an  Islamic  Holy  War, 
against  land;  thdr  armed  foroea  have  par- 
tkdpated  (albeit  often  late  and  weakly)  in 
three  Arab  wars  I 


They  give  finanrlal  support  to  intema- 
tkmal  tetrarism:  they  are  the  FIDO's  1 
benefactor.  They  give  shdter  to 
thdr  current  guest  is  Uganda's  former  dic- 
tator. Mi  Andn. 

They  have  dtacouraged  the  UjB.  from  ac- 
cumulating oO  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reaerve:  the  Carter  Administration  suc- 
cumbed to  this  pwuft  and  ceaatd  fDUrw 
the  ftatrve  at  Saudi  request  It  appears  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  tin  it 
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li  Um  OmMI  n«iBM  atabM* 


NORTHKRN  ILLINOIS  UNIVXRSI- 
TY-A  UADINO  EDUCATIONAL 
□VSnTDTION  IN  THE  ISTH 
CONORBSIONAL  DISTRICr 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 


FATIVB 

Monday.  Maw  4. 1991 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  SpeUcer. 
Northern  DliiKte  Utolventty.  a  major 
onlventty  In  my  oongrenional  district. 
wlU  bold  its  »»»»«ii«i  Wsshlngton 
alumni  dinner  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
on  May  14. 

Bach  year  Dr.  WUllam  R.  Monat.  the 
unhrendtys  president,  meets  with 
N<urtbem  Illinois  alumni  in  the  area, 
many  of  whom  hold  prominent  posi- 
tions In  government,  business,  indus- 
try, education,  and  other  fields,  to 
report  on  the  procress  of  one  the  Bild- 
wesfs  leadlnc  educational  Institutions. 

Tills  Is  a  watoshed  year  for  North- 
em.  wbkii  Is  at  a  point  In  its  develop- 
ment where  the  imlversity  is  reflecting 
on  Its  beginning  as  a  2-year  normal 
school  in  1895.  considering  its  expan- 
sion over  the  years  to  university  status 
In  1W7.  assessing  the  best  ways  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  current  enroll- 
ment of  22.000  students  drawn  from  23 
oounttas  In  Illinois,  and  planning  for 
the  emdal  role  the  imlversity  will  play 
In  the  sodal  and  eocmomlc  success  of 
the  region  for  years  to  ctHne. 

President  Monat  eloquently  cm>- 
tured  the  unique  posltkm  the  universi- 
ty occupies: 

Northern  DUnoto  Unlverrity  to  tntrilectu- 
sBy  and  sfwtrsphtrmlly  poamooed  to  chart 
ttmwm  and  expand  borlaanB  leadlns  into 
the  twaniy-flnt  ontury.  We  aee  around  ua 
tlM  f ansa  wfaieta  wm  dnmlnarr  the  next  two 
deeadea  and  preoondttiaaa  ttie  next  century 
In  tanaa  at  the  wwnwntc,  poUtlcal  and 
social  dyBaaaloi  molding  our  agniten  tierlt- 
aaa  and  oar  urban  reaUty.  The  future  to  ex- 
cttios.  We  are  tn  the  BMiat  vital  regkn  of  the 
middte  wast.  We  are  aurroonded  by  the  cen- 
tanoC  growth  and  devdoment:  intellectu- 
al, political,  annnonitr.  taiduatrlal.  adentihc 
and  aodsL  The  f  uity-fhat  century  beckons 
an  off  OK  It  to  the  day  after  tomotrow  in  the 
Ufa  or  thto  nattaL  I  diallence  the  unlTCtatty 
to  reoogBtoe  and  embrace  wttb 
that  rfltoatfcw  and  tbe  chal- 
)ltl 


I  betteve  that  Ncnthem  Is  well  on  its 
way  toward  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  futore. 

Hie  anlTeralty's  outstanding  faculty. 
aitainMnitors  and  supportive  alumni 
hsw  eontrlbated  to  Northern's  dls- 
ttnetlon  of  being  cited  by  the  Kip- 
Unser  Baagaalue  Changing  Times  as 
one  of  only  64  ooDeges  and  universities 
in  tbe  country  providing  quaUty  edu- 
cation at  a  reaaonahle  cost-  It  was  the 
only  pobUe  taiBtttution  tai  the  State  of 
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Illinois  so  named.  A  university's  suc- 
cess In  providing  education  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost  Is  a  considerable  achieve- 
ment. To  do  this  and  ma<n»AiTi  the 
second  hlgjiest  admissions  standard  of 
the  IS  tax-assisted  insUtuUons  In  Illi- 
nois Is  a  significant  achievement  ir  the 
wortd  of  higher  education. 

The  university's  440-acre  main 
campus  in  De  Kalb  and  the  140-acre 
center  for  instruction  in  Oregon.  Hi., 
offer  courses  to  Illinois  residents, 
many  out  of  State  students  and  more 
than  750  international  students  from 
70  foreign  countries.  The  university 
also  provides  employment  for  more 
than  5.000  Individuals. 

David  Buswell.  manager  of  Govern- 
ment affairs  at  Flat  Allis  In  Washing- 
ton and  a  1957  graduate  of  Northern, 
has  assumed  the  responsbllity  of  keep- 
ing the  alumni  In  the  National  Capital 
area  abreast  of  the  university's  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Buswell  points  out  that  busi- 
ness and  governmental  leaders  In  Illi- 
nois and  throughout  the  Nation  con- 
sistently call  upon  Northern  staff  and 
the  university's  research  and  service 
centers  to  provide  the  expertise  neces- 
sary to  help  solve  governmental  prob- 
lons.  environmental,  education  and 
administrative  Issues  and  many  other 
specialised  concerns. 

Education  has  been  called  a  debt  due 
frtMn  present  to  future  generations. 

Northern  minois  University  has  stri- 
ven to  honor  this  commitment  to  my 
constituents  in  the  15th  Congressional 
District  and  to  many  students 
throughout  the  State  and  the  Nation 
who  seek  intellectual  growth  at  this 
fine  Midwest  university.* 


CBC  VERSUS  REAGAN/LATTA/ 
ORAMM  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 


ormcBiaui 
m  THX  HOUSE  or 
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Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  should  be  forgiven  for  being 
confused  about  the  various  budget  al- 
ternatives. 

The  Reagan  administration,  for  ex- 
ample, has  called  Government  spend- 
ing the  single  biggest  facUn-  behind  In- 
flatkm  and  the  rundown  American 
econmny.  Tet  the  Reagan  budget  is 
more  than  $50  billion  in  deficit.  It 
pranlaes  to  balance  the  budget  for  3 
or  4  years  from  now.  Even  worse,  while 
it  condemns  Government  spending  in 
general,  it  asks  the  public  to  endorse 
one  of  the  biggest  spending  sprees  in 
hlst<»7— an  additional  $40  bllUcHi.  at  a 
minimum,  in  new  military  spending 
next  year  and.  over  the  next  6  years, 
at  least  an  additional  $1.5  trillion  in 
new  military  spending. 

The  administration  has  told  the 
American  public  that  waste,  fraud, 
and  mismanagement  In  Federal  pro- 
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grams  cause  untold  economic  Ills  and. 
in  any  case,  are  an  unconscionable 
rlpoff  of  taxpayers.  It.  then,  is  slightly 
amusing— and  tragic  too— to  discover 
that  the  same  administration  has  done 
virtually  nothing  to  combat  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement  at  the  De- 
partment of  Defoise.  which  according 
to  the  respectable  and  conservative 
weekly.  U.S.  News  &  World  R^rt.  is 
the  single  biggest  offender  of  all.  Inci- 
dentally, this  same  Journal,  based  on 
congressional  Republican  sources,  esti- 
mates waste  and  fraud  at  the  Penta- 
gon to  exceed  $15  billion  annually, 
while  others  contend  it  goes  far 
higher.  If  my  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, no  one,  not  even  the  most  dedi- 
cated fiscal  conservative,  has  un- 
earthed that  amount  of  waste  in  any 
of  the  major  domestic  programs  and 
agencies. 

The  American  people  are  not  being 
fooled  about  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion recipe  for  curing  the  economy's 
ills.  Polls  indicate  broad  skepticism 
that  the  administration  economic  and 
budget  program  can  bring  down  infla- 
tion significantly.  What  the  public 
also  is  learning  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration budget  can  make  the 
economy  even  worse  than  it  is  today. 

Another  reason  why  the  public 
should  be  confused  about  the  budget 
debate:  They  have  been  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  its  supporters  in  the 
corporate  world  and  the  media,  by 
every  center  of  established  power  and 
privilege  in  the  country,  that  their 
budget  formula  is  the  one  and  only 
way  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  econ- 
omy. They  have  cleverly  nourished 
the  myth  that  the  administration  pos- 
sesses special  economic  wisdom,  that 
no  one  else  possesses. 

I  suspect  citizens,  by  and  large, 
doubt  the  administration's  overblown 
claims.  After  all,  in  recent  memory 
several  administrations  have  made 
similar  claims,  and  each  time  the  prob- 
lems of  the  economy  only  worsened. 

In  any  case,  along  annes  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus— 18  Members 
of  Congress— to  challenge  the  Reagan 
administration  formula  head  on.  The 
caucus  alternative  budget  calls  for 

Bold,  innovative,  and  equitable  tax 
reform,  while  the  administration's  budget 
gives  corporaUooB  and  the  blgfaeat  income 
bouseholds  more  of  tbe  same  in  the  ways  of 
tax  loopboles.  subsidies,  and  shelters; 

Tbe  caucus  budget  iMiT«**tw«  domestic 
human  reaouroe  programs— medicaid,  low- 
income  houslnt;  education  akk  incrane  secu- 
rity for  tbe  dtoadvantaced.  food  «*«»»«rT 
badly  needed  urban  aid— while  the  Reagan 
(or  if  you  will,  tbe  Latta-Oranun)  budget 
curtaUs  or  eliminates  these  programs; 

Tbe  CBC  budget  provides  for  an  adequate 
defense  and  would  compel  the  Pentagtm  to 
root  out  Its  waste,  duplication,  and  misman- 
agement, while  the  administration  sbnply 
caOs  for  more  of  the  same  at  DOD; 

And.  finally,  the  caucus  budget  continues 
to  assist  economically  depressed  regions  and 
pockets  ot  chronic  unemployment,  while  the 
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Reagan/Latta/Oramm  budget  simply  ealto 
for  tb^  abandonment  altogether. 

The  OongrBsslonal  Black  Caucus 
budget  shows  the  public  there  are 
ways  other  than  the  Reagan  plan  to 
curb  Inflation,  bring  down  the  deficit, 
and  promote  eoonmnic  recovery.  It 
proposes  a  balanced  budget,  which, 
strangely  enough,  this  preeamlnently 
fiscally  austere  administration  cannot 
find  the  time  or  room  to  aoonnpllsh. 
Its  priorities  are  different. 

Just  a  word  about  Detroit,  the  dty  I 
represent.  There  Is  more  than  one  De- 
troit In  the  Nation  today.  Detroit  may 
be  worse  off  econranlcaUy  than  other 
dtles,  but  others  are  not  far  behind. 
What  about  the  Clevelands  and 
Toungstowns:  the  St.  Louis'  and  Blr- 
mlnghams;  even  cities  in  growth  areas 
that  do  not  have  enough  local  o^tal 
to  finance  the  growth  that  Is  taking 
place? 

The  Reagan/Latta/Gramm  budget 
will.  I  am  afraid,  accelerate  the  eco- 
nomic and  public  sector  slide  In  most 
urban  centers,  and  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  urban  America.  Whoever 
thinks  that  the  private  sector  alone 
can  produce  all  the  coital  Investmmt 
needed  in  urban  America  Is  either 
whistling  in  the  wind  or  else  chasing 
the  ghost  of  yesteryear— the  diost  of 
preindustrlal  America  that,  radly. 
exists  no  more. 

1  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Reagan/Latta/Oramm  budget  propos- 
al, and  support  the  budget  alternative 
offered  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.* 


EXTMBANK  BUDGET  CUTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHmOTOM 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Export  Task 
Force.  I  would  like  to  announce  a 
member's  meeting  of  the  task  force  on 
Wednesday.  May  6  at  4  pjn.  to  discuss 
export  financing,  the  meeting  wOl  be 
held  in  room  H310. 

Adequate  export  financing  is  abso- 
lutely critical  if  the  United  States  is  to 
remain  competitive  with  our  foreign 
counterparts.  President  Reagan's 
budget  calls  for  a  sharp  cutback  In 
levels  for  Exlmhank  funding.  As  a 
result.  I  feel  the  recommended 
demand  for  official  export  flnanrfng 
wlU  be  Inadequate  to  meet  the  antici- 
pated, legitimate  demand  for  offldal 
export  financing,  or  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  offset  the  export 
credit  subsidies  offered  by  our  princi- 
ple foreign  competitors.  Cte  Wednes- 
day, the  toA  force  wiU  examine  the 
following  aspects  of  this  critical  issue: 

The  theoretical  Justificaticm  for 
some  Govemment-suiHwrted  export  fi- 
nancing: the  discussion  wHl  be  led  by 
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Dr.  Pendope  Hartland-Thunber. 
senitn-  economist  at  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies. 

Present  export  financing  programs 
and  the  effects  of  the  proposed  budget 
reductions,  to  be  discussed  by  John 
Lange.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Trade 
Finance.  Department  of  Treasury. 

Credit  subsidy  programs  and  the  In- 
ternational credit  war.  presented  by 
Bob  Cornell.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Trade  and  Investment  Policy. 
Department  of  the  Treasunr;  Mr.  Cor- 
nell will  head  the  UJS.  delegation  to 
the  upcoming  OECD  meeting. 

The  Exlmhank  was  singled  out  for  a 
sharp  cutback  by  budget  strategists  in 
the  administration  to  show  that  the 
business  community  was  shsuriTig  in 
the  sacrifices  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program.  I  believe 
such  cuts  represent  false  economy— 
and  come  at  a  most  unfortunate  time, 
at  a  point  when  our  chief  competitors 
in  Europe  and  Japan  have  declared  a 
war  over  credit  by  liberalizing  the 
terms  of  their  officially  supported 
credit  subsidies. 

Increasingly,  foreign  buyers  for  big- 
ticket  items  are  selecting  their  suppli- 
ers on  the  basis  of  financing.  A  recur- 
rent lack  of  adequate  and  reliable  re- 
sources has  made  the  iJirtmfMtnk  less 
competitive  than  its  foreign  counter- 
parts—yet a  competitive  and  aggres- 
sive entry  into  the  finandng  of  ex- 
ports is  the  No.  1  congressional  man- 
date for  the  Bank.  Beneflts  from  the 
Bank  go  far  beyond  large  corpora- 
tions, since  every  billion  dollars  of 
export  loans  is  believed  to  create  from 
30.000  to  40.000  jobs. 

The  credit  war  I  mentioned  is  escsr 
lating;  virtually  all  the  major  industri- 
al countries— the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)— have  been 
increasing,  or  plan  to  increase  the  offi- 
cial government  credit  they  offer,  at 
highly  subsidized  interest  rates,  to  fi- 
nance their  exports. 

To  meet  this  ruthless  competition, 
our  exporters,  espedally  those  export- 
ing large  capital  or  high-technology 
goods,  must  turn  to  the  Export  Import 
Bank.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  chal- 
lenge, we  are  offered  a  proposal  which 
severely  restricts  the  Bank's  ability  to 
compete.  The  President's  plan  calls  for 
a  $752  million  reduction  in  the  agen- 
cy's loan-maldng  authority  this  year 
and  an  $11  million  reducti<»i  by  fiscal 
year  1984.  a  16-percent  cutback.  Also 
rennnmended  are  direct  loan  reduc- 
tions of  $6.7  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  and  the  virtual  elimination  of 
discount  loan  programs.  Added  to  the 
cut  in  direct  loans  are  pn^xwals  to  cut 
Exlmhank  guarantees  of  cmnmerdal 
loans  made  at  market  rates.  The 
budget  would  limit  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  $8.2  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 
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I  predict  many  overseas  sales  wHl  be 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  Exim  budget  re- 
ductions. The  ocmsequenoes  wHl  be 
higher  unemployment;  a  shift  in  pro- 
duction by  larger  multinational  firms 
frmn  the  United  States  to  those  coun- 
tries offering  extensive  export  credit 
financing;  deterltxatlon  of  the  coun- 
tnTs  balance  of  trade;  and  loss  of  U.S. 
leadership  in  many  of  the  high-tech- 
nology industries  that  must  export  to 
maintain  their  competitive  edge  In  re- 
search, development,  and  productivity. 
This  is  the  result  even  though  the  tax- 
payer is  not  actually  Involved  hi  Exim 
budget  cuts— as  this  is  a  reductitni  in 
authorization,  not  vproprlations. 

Under  the  President's  ivoposals  we 
would,  in  effect,  be  unilaterally  dis- 
arming the  United  States  in  this 
export  credit  war. 

I  expect  these  and  other  issues  to  be 
discussed  and  debated  Wednesday  at 
the  task  force  meeting.  I  urge  the 
Members  to  attend.* 


SAVE  THE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICES  ADMINXSTRAllON 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


or  maaauiuaaiiB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  1 
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•  BCr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  proposed  to  merge  most 
of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Community  Services  Administration 
into  a  new  social  services  block  grant 
to  be  operated  by  the  States.  The 
effect  of  this  consolidation,  I  am 
afraid  to  say.  wUl  undermine  the  very 
effective  programs  which  C8A  has 
run. 

Robert  M.  Coard.  the  executive  di- 
rector of  Action  for  Boston  CcHnmuni- 
ty  Develojmient.  the  CSA-funded  pro- 
gram serving  Boston,  has  written  a 
very  excellent  defense  of  ccmtlnued 
funding  for  CSA  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Boston  Herald-Amolcan. 
In  the  article,  he  points  out  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  consistently  stiessed 
the  need  for  self-reliance  and  private 
sector  Involvement  in  solving  scnne  of 
our  most  pressing  social  problems  and 
that  CSA  programs  meet  that  goaL  He 
notes  that  even  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion has  recommended  that  CSA  pro- 
grams be  retained  and  that  they  argue 
that  the  needs  of  the  poor,  minorities, 
consumers,  and  other  groups  must  be 
met  by  speieific  aivroaches  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Such  an  amuvach 
would  be  impowsihle  undo-  the  Presi- 
dent's block  grant  proposaL 

Mr.  Coard  has  for  several  years  been 
an  outstanding  leader  in  Massachu- 
setts, fighting  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor  and  tor  social  Justice.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  my  colleagues.  In  voting  on 
the  President's  block  grant  Irglnlatinn 
or  In  voting  on  the  bill  filed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    North 
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CteoHna.  Mr.  Ambbewb.  whleh  would 
raMitlMMtiM  OBA.  to  ooBuridv  carefully 
tlie  artklo  by  Mr.  Goard.  which  I  uk 
to  have  printed  In  the  Raoout. 
A  oomr  of  the  article  f <dlowi. 

t  I^Mi  Wb*b  Savb  If  Wb  Cot 
^Hb^  Anns 


(By  Rotovt  M.  Oowd) 

Ttaraocboat  hit  rMnpelm  for  the  preil- 
dW9.  Booald  Roaaui  ■UbwuiI  the  themei 
of  ■tff-raUaiiM  and  private  aoetor  inn>Iv«- 
nMBt  in  mUnt  ■olutiooB  to  mttiaX  probtems. 
It  therafore  mcbu  eurtoofi  that  aknc  with 
thla  budget  raduction  rnrwninfndatlOM  in 
■octal  programt.  he  haa  leeommended  the 
aboMtkai  of  the  Oommantty  Oeivlcjea  Ad- 
mtaMratlon  (CSA). 

Thoae  ™««fc»»«n«»j'  with  the  atmeture  of 
C8A  and  its  netwwk  of  oommunity  action 
■eenciss  may  auesUon  how  the  reoonunen- 
datkm  to  ckise  down  C8A  ia  inconaiatent 
with  Rascan'a  pollciea 

"nie  answer  ia  found  In  CSA's  authorising 
Ifgiilattnn.  whidi  chargea  oommunity  action 
■genclM  funded  by  CSA  "to  rtimnlat^  a 
iMtter  focusing  of  aU  available  .  .  .  resources 
upon  the  goal  of  enahllng  low-income  indl- 
Tlduala  ...  to  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  to  lieoome  self-sufficient" 

Aetlon  for  Boston  Oommunity  Develop- 
ment. Inc.  (ABCD).  the  oommunity  action 
agency  for  the  City  of  Boston,  has  imple- 
mented this  pcrilcy  by  using  CSA  funds  to 
leverage  addltlooal  funds  from  a  variety  of 
■ouroea— both  govonmental  and  private. 

One  of  our  newer  piojecta  is  the  ABCD/ 
Shawmut  Bank  training  program.  The  pro- 
gram provldea  low-inoome  Boston  residents 
with  tralnli«  for  Joba  in  the  banking  Indus- 
try and  includes  guaranteed  placements  in 
Shawmut  banks  for  100  program  graduates. 
Otbsr  banks  in  the  dty  have  expressed  in- 
terest in  similar  programa. 

Much  of  the  unisei*  stive  thought  that 
liaa  served  ss  a  phlloaophlcal  base  for  the 
Wfgan/Btofkman  budget  cuts  has  come 
from  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conserv- 
ative think-tank  located  in  Waahington. 
D.C 

Bven  the  Heritage  Foundation's  report  on 
tfae  Mderal  anti-poverty  agencies  (CSA.  the 
Legal  Oervkea  Oorporatlop  and  ACTION) 
indodea  rwwmmendatkwa  to  retain  these 
,  stating  that  their  small  cumulative 
I  "their  fuDacale  operation  pos- 
sBile  with  BBsre  podut  change." 

In  an  even  more  surprising  statement  the 
eonasrvattve  think-tank  concludes  Uiat  "the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  poor,  of  minor- 
ities of  consumers  and  other 
groups  .  .  .  demand  apeciflc  approaches 
staned  at  cnpowertog  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
to  overcome  adverse  conditions 
by  means  riwslstmt  with  self-respect."  <em- 


Td  be  eertain.  the  report  takea  issue  with 
the  ^wctflc  imaeiiiM  and  phUoaophy  of  the 
carrent  Iwartnihlp  of  anU-poverty  agencies, 
bat  the  mMtt  in  no  way  suggests  that  block 
antt-fiovcrty  fundi  would  be  a 
.  way  to  lidp  the  poor  Join  the 
I  ol  American  eoooomlc  Uf e. 
The 

the  satabilstaaBeBt  of  a  doaer  relatlonahip 
batwesB  CSA  pragraaM  and  the  private 

be  harder  to  athlete  if  anti-poverty  funds 
are  haaped  together  with  direct  social  senr- 
iee  doDais  In  a  massive  state-administered 
tdiicli  grant 

the  Hsrltage  Foundation's  reoom- 
for  speetflc  budget  levels  for 
CBA  kodode  a  cut  of  only  five  percent  for 
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FT  SX  Itte  report  is  much  doser  to  the 
Ronald  Reagan  we  Iisard  on  the  campaign 
traO  than  the  David  Stockman  we  now  hear 
eadi  night  on  television. 

Stockman  is  using  budget  cuts  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  obscure  the  dismantling  of  a  struc- 
ture of  Federal  programs  that  have  served 
the  poor  for  over  50  yean.  His  actions  are 
often  indiaerlmlnate.  as  Is  the  case  with 
CSA.  and  cut  out  the  very  programs  that 
foster  self-rtilance  Republicans  have  called 
for  In  past  years. 

CSA  has  provided  a  ladder  out  of  poverty 
and  into  the  mainstream  of  AmCTican  eco- 
nomic life  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  persons.  We  should  not  allow  It  to  be 
dismantled  for  savings  that  even  the  Herit- 
age FDundation  characterizes  ss  "mere 
pocket  change."* 
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WILFRED  L.  SIMENDINOER 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OrCSUVOBHIA 
nf  THX  HO08X  OP  RKPRXSSirTATTVKS 

Monday.  May  4, 1981 

•  Mr.  ORISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  passing  accomplish- 
ment of  a  personal  friend,  and  out- 
standing Callfomian,  Wilfred  L.  Sl- 
mendinger. 

For  the  past  year.  Wil  has  served  as 
president  of  the  California  Contact 
Cities  Association,  an  organization  of 
local  government  representatives 
watching  out  for  the  interests  of  their 
constituents. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  serve  with 
Wil  on  the  city  council  of  my  home- 
town of  La  Mirada,  Calif.  Wil  also 
served  as  mayor  of  that  city  three 
times,  most  recently  in  1977. 

WU  has  been  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
La  Mirada  for  25  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  dvlc 
activities.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Scouting  program  and  the  little 
league  baseball  program.  He  served  6 
years  on  the  parks  and  recreation  com- 
mission and  was  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  planning  commission  to 
formulate  a  master  plan  for  the  city. 

The  TMCA  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce have  also  benefited  from  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  as  he  served 
on  the  boards  of  directors  of  both  of 
those  organizations. 

Wil's  dedication  to  his  commtinlty 
has  been  matched  by  his  dedication  to 
country  and  family.  During  World 
War  n,  he  served  his  Nation  in  the 
Navy  for  35  months. 

I'm  sure  that  WQ's  wife  Rae.  his 
sons  Tim  and  Mariu  his  daughter 
Terrl,  and  his  two  grandchildren.  Ben 
and  Luke,  share  in  the  pride  that  we 
can  all  feel  that  our  Nation  can  pro- 
duce men  like  Wil  Simendinger  to 
stand  as  an  example  to  us  alL« 


EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 


orcAuroaiiu 
ni  TH>  Hoirai  or  i 


'ATTVaS 


Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  taxpayers  are  incrc«singly 
becoming  more  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  their  hard-earned  money  is 
being  utilized  in  El  Salvador.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  been  pro- 
moting the  Image  that  our  military 
and  economic  assistance  package  to 
the  Salvadoran  Junta  is  a  smaU  scale 
program.  Our  research  has  shown, 
however,  that,  through  bilateral  and 
multilateral  channels,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration will  be  seeking  more  than 
$250  million  of  the  taxpayers  money 
during  1981  to  be  put  into  the  coffers 
of  that  tottering  regime.  While  critical 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  mil- 
itary assistance  package  and  the  U.S. 
advisers'  being  sent  there,  little  has 
been  done  to  examine  the  uses  to 
which  our  so-called  economic  assist- 
ance is  being  put. 

Expert  economists  working  for  de- 
velopment agencies  in  El  Salvador 
have  told  me  that  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  technical  and  administrative  in- 
competence of  that  government,  and 
the  widespread  corruption  among  mili- 
tary and  civilian  officials  have  resiilted 
in  the  near  total  waste  of  the  excessive 
and  surprisingly  generous  U.S.  grants 
and  loans. 

Regardless  of  where  each  Member  of 
Congress  stands  politically  concerning 
the  current  conflict  in  El  Salvador, 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
for  purely  technical  and  economic  rea- 
sons the  United  States  should  recon- 
sider its  financial  commitments  to 
that  country. 

According  to  the  March  26  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Gallop 
survey  of  March  15,  1981,  found  that  2 
of  every  3  Americans  fear  that  the  sit- 
uation in  EH  Salvador  will  develop  into 
another  Vietnam.  Less  than  1  of  each 
5  Americans  favor  any  kind  of  aid  to 
the  Salvadoran  regime. 

For  the  Racoso  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce correspondence  from  a  constitu- 
ent on  this  matter,  as  well  as,  docu- 
mentation supporting  the  argimients 
being  made  in  this  letter. 

WAaHmuTOM.  D.C, 

ManA  24.  IMl. 

A  T.  IntenuttkHial  is  a  non-profit  oonwra- 
tlon  created  by  a  ""f''^*r  of  the  V&  Con- 
gresB  to  promote  appropriate  development 
strategies  in  low-income  countries.  At  this 
agency  I  am  responsible  for  numerous 
projects  in  Central  America,  a  region  which 
I  vWt  regulariy  and  with  whose  situatl<«  I 
am  considerably  familiar.  The  views  ex- 
pressed herein  are  my  own  and  do  not  re- 
flect neoeasarily  thoae  of  A.  T.  International 
or  Its  staff. 

When  A  T.  International  reports  to  the 
pertinent  committees  of  the  VS.  Congresi 
on  the  use  of  our  modest  federally-financed 
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budget,  I  am  required  to  aooount  for  every 
expenditure  ki  every  project  under  my  su- 
pervlsiaD.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  agree  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  have  a  ritfit  to  know  in  compa- 
rable detafl  where,  how  and  for  what  pur- 
pooea  aU  XJA  foreign  assistsnre  funds  are 
being  spent  This  is  particularly  Important 
in  such  eaaas  where  VA  asslstanwt  may 
have  a  long  term  impact  on  the  interests  of 
the  UJS.  and  the  redpient  country.  Such.  I 
believe  is  the  case  of  D  Salvador. 

Throu^  iaqulrtea  with  UJB.  government 
liilateral  aid  agencies  and  the  multllat«al 
lending  institutions  active  in  El  Salvador 
and  through  my  own  experience  In  the 
region.  I  have  learned  that: 

1.  The  XJJS.  govenunent  is  programming 
$135.4  million  in  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance for  El  Salvador  for  FT  1081 
through  bilateral  channela.  An  additional 
$118.6  mUlion  in  X3JB.  funds  is  being  pro- 
grammed for  assistance  through  multilater- 
al agrodes.  The  total  tax-payer's  monies 
being  sent  to  that  embattled  Central  Amol- 
can  country  Is  a  staggering  $283  mOllan  dol- 
lars, or  approximately  one  hundred  times 
the  budget  allocated  to  our  agency  for  the 
whole  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
region. 

2.  The  situation  in  El  Salvador  as  it 
emerges  from  personal  visits  and  from  what 
has  becrane  a  near-consensus  in  the  VS.. 
European  and  Latin  America  media  differs 
drastically  from  the  one  portrayed  by  our 
Department  of  State.  The  emerging  consen- 
sus points  to: 

The  growing  inability  of  the  civilian-mili- 
tary regime  to  govern  El  Salvador,  manage 
its  economy  and  control  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  violence  by  its  own  security  forces 
with  the  corresponding  eroskm  of  its  popu- 
larity and  legitimacy. 

The  endurance,  sophistication  and  politi- 
cal legitimacy  of  the  broad-based  opposition 
coalition  attempting  by  both  military  and 
diplomatic  means  to  unseat  the  current  gov- 
ernment and  put  an  end  to  the  dvil  war. 

The  economic  situation  in  El  Salvador  is 
deteriorating  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  most 
pessimistic  fbrecasts  of  only  a  few  weeks 
sgo,  while  mismanagement  of  economic  as- 
sistance programs  is  widespread. 

Voting  behavior  in  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  the  matter  of  aid  to  El 
Salvador  Indicate  that  too  few  members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  examine  critically 
the  context  into  which  U.S.  foreign  assist- 
ance funds  are  being  poured  ao  generously. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  initiatives  being 
taken  by  the  administration  and  the  slsable 
costs  associated  with  it,  I  believe  that  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  executive's 
disposition  of  funds  through  the  various 
sgaades  involved  is  in  lieu. 

Ohrm  that  over  85  pnoent  of  UjB.  funds 
programmed  for  El  Salvador  are  being  de- 
scribed by  the  administiation  as  "develop- 
ment assistance",  then  it  becomee  eapecJally 
critical  to  examine  some  factors  that  wfll  in- 
fluence the  use  of  these  funds. 

Mr.  Carlos  Federtoo  Paredes  C.  waa  Un- 
dersecretary for  Planning  and  Coordination 
of  Social  and  Economic  Development  of  the 
Salvadorean  government  untO  his  reslgna- 
Uon  In  mldJanuary  1981.  At  a  lecture  given 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University's  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies  on  March  23, 
1981.  Mr.  Paredes  explained  in  considerable 
detafl  the  reaaons  why  no  eeooomlc  develop- 
ment projects  can  be  implemented  success- 
fully In  El  Salvador  at  this  time.  He  pointed 
to  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  severe  obstacles  restricting  the  sc- 
UvlUes  of  Salvadorean  and  externally-based 
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t^hi.ii>»i  iMJitanre  and  project 
ment  penonnel  are  linked  to  the  continuing 
and  wcalating  ehrtt  war.  Multilateral  letid- 
tng  agendefe'  staff — particularly  from  the 
Interamerlean  Development  Bank  and  the 
Wortd  Bank— are  hesitant  and  often  out- 
riitfit  unwilling  to  visit  the  country,  not  to 
mention  project  sites. 

2.  Ihe  social  and  political  environment 
has  created  a  favorable  climate  tat  wide- 
spread unethical  i»actioes  on  the  part  of 
govenmient  officials  and  ranking  military 
pasonneL  Admlnistretlve  chaos  combined 
with  a  ovenealous  concern  to  protect  "secu- 
rity senstttve"  information  makes  it  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  manlttn-  expenditures  and 
diabuisements.  Government  control  of 
h^wirtiif  tnstltuti<His  further  oomplicatea 
this  essential  task. 

3.  The  private  sector  In  El  Salvador— <Hie 
of  the  prlnkpal  beneficiaries  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  economic  assistance— is  un- 
derstandably hesitant  to  Invest  Uie  cairftal 
resouroea  being  made  available.  Their  uncer- 
tainty about  the  economic  prospects  of  their 
cmmtry  and  the  future  of  the  gov«nment  is 
best  shown  by  their  unwillingness  to  invest 
and  the  documented  ccmtinuing  outflow  of 
capital  from  the  country. 

The  mechanisms  used  to  take  out  the 
hard  currency  being  brought  into  the  coun- 
try are  well  known  in  El  Salvador  and  Inter- 
nationany.  Salvadorean  exporters  under-in- 
voioe  their  shipments  abroad  and  have  the 
buyers  deposit  the  differences  in  third  coun- 
try bank  accounts.  Importers  of  consumer 
goods  and  capital  equipment  make  arrange- 
menta  with  suppliers  to  over-invoice  incom- 
ing shipments.  When  payment  is  made  the 
difference  is  sgaln  deposited  outside  the 
country.  In  short,  the  economic  assistance 
being  granted  to  El  Salvador  probably 
leaves  that  country's  economy  almost  as 
fast  as  It  comes  in.  In  the  process  there  is 
little  or  no  increase  in  the  country's  produc- 
tive activity. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  dramatic  as- 
pects of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  It  is 
deeply  disturbing  to  think  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  rushed  to  identify  itself 
with  the  fate  of  this  near-totally  isolated, 
corrupt  and  anachronistic  regime.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  press 
the  administration  for  a  change  of  course  in 
EI  Salvador. 

At  a  time  when  the  poor  and  km-inoome 
praple  in  the  U.8.  are  being  asked  to  sacri- 
fice and  to  pay  tributes  to  an  austerity  vro- 
gram  whoae  human  and  social  costs  are 
likely  to  have  long  range  implications  for 
the  future  of  our  society,  the  Congress  has  a 
special  obligation  to  quertion  forcefully  the 
yet-to-be-artieulated  ratiiMiales  tar  continu- 
ing to  assist  the  Salvadorean  regime. 
Sincerely, 

GiKO  LoniBK), 
OpenMoH*  Officer.  LaHn  America  and 
OariMean  DitHaion.  A.T.  Intemation- 
oL 

ElSalvadob 
ua  BXAinF  TO  MIT  PBXBSuas  am  the  aid  Doiioas 
When  British  prime  minister  Margaret 
matcher  visited  Washington  at  the  end  of 
February,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Halg  was  asked  if  the  United  Statea  was 
ssUng  its  allies  to  do  anything  more  than 
give  vertMl  suppcMt  to  the  US  posttioa  on  El 
Salvadm-.  He  replied:  "No.  we're  not  asking 
it.  We  have  reminded  them  that  what  ia  oc- 
curring here  in  this  hemlq>bere  is  of  vital 
interest  to  them  as  weD  as  to  ua."  The  un- 
asked question,  however,  is:  who  wants  to 
foot  the  tain? 
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Under  plana  now  being  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington. Westem  Europe,  *^»»^»  Japan  and 
other  non-US  donor  natJons  wHl  pay  41  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  aid  to  B  Salvador  this 
year.  Out  of  total  US  and  multilateral  aid  of 
US$4«C«m.  they  wfll  pay  U8$210Jm 
through  their  oootiibutions  to  the  World 
Bank.  Intcr-Amerlean  Devdopment  Bank 
(IDB)  and  the  IMF.  Direct  US  aid  and  US 
contributions  to  multilateral  aid  wfll  ac- 
count for  the  other  UR$2»4m 

In  addition  to  theae  idanned  paymenta.  it 
has  been  reported  this  week  that  the  US  ad- 
ministration is  hoping  to  push  through  Con- 
gress a  further  US$63  Jtaii  In  direct  emergen- 
cy aid.  to  prop  up  the  crumbling  Salvadoran 
economy.  Economy  ministifr  Oullleimo  Diss 
Salaiar  has  said  his  government  urgently 
needs  US$240m  in  lialanw  of  payments  ss- 
■Istancf  and  US$280m  in  public  sector  in- 
vestment. Lack  of  working  capital  (aggravat- 
ed by  a  fillet  of  capital)  and  the  disruptian 
caused  liy  the  war,  in  particular  by  the  re- 
preaskm  directed  against  the  trade  unions, 
had  led  to  factory  dosuies  snd  rocketing 
unemployment,  he  said.  Industry  was  oper- 
ating at  only  50  per  cent  of  capacity. 

Non-US  Donon'Aid  CoHtrilnUionM.  1981 


CU&  doUan  in  mfllions] 


Argentina. 


Bdgium. 
BnaSL 


Canada. 


Denmark. 


Finland. 
Ftanoe.~ 
WestOetmany. 
Great  attain. 


Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netheriands. 


Nfflrway. 

Sweden 

119    other    countries    (exduding 
United  States) 

Total  non-United  States 

If ote.— Amounti  sivcn  ■>« 
intcnstlanal  fli  '  r  ''■' 
Tbtoe  of  UMir  ovoall 
■I 


12.1 

4.7 

12.8 

9.7 

1.6 

1.4 

10.9 

11.7 

16.2 

6J 

10.1 

9.1 

3.0 

1.5 

2.4 

07.3 


210.9 


Souree:  World  Bank.  n>B,  OfF. 

The  US  Is  expected  to  put 
pressure  on  the  multilateral  agencies  to  in- 
crease their  lending  to  El  Salvador,  devlte 
their  miaglvlncB  about  lending  to  a  govern- 
ment iriildi  Is  hardly  likdy  to  utisme  the 
condttioiH  normally  attached  to  audi  loons. 

As  it  is.  the  European  and  non-US  share 
of  aid  to  El  Salvador  has  risen  shandy  bom 
last  year's  34  percent  of  a  total  of 
U8$183An.  West  Goman.  whoae  Social 
Democrat  government  has  cut  off  direct  aid 
and  recalled  tU  smhasssrtnr  because  of 
human  ritfita  violatlnns,  wfll  pravide 
US$11.7m  this  year  if  aU  coated  pcoJecU  are 
sppmrrd.  Mwrtnr  lar*  ^'««h«,  »M«tii  uk«i»t^ 
critical  of  the  US  poaltian.  wfll  find  them- 
selves providing  US$8.1m  and  US$8.7m  re- 
spe^ively. 

UHTH)  STATES  MD  HJUIAIBML  AD  TO  a  SALVADOR 
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UM  mooMnt.  WofM  Bank  and  IDB 
prateetiare  in  Umbo  becauae  of  the  dancer 
to  wlMlnna  in  Um  flald  and  the  dif fleutty  of 
how  the  fundi  are  betaic  vtent 
an  DCP  atandby  airancemcnt  of 
U8(lXI.4n  haa  been  undo-  dlacuarioD.  and  a 
compeBaatory  flnanetaic  loan  of  U8$a2Jm. 
not  Indadedin  the  toUla  given  above,  may 
be  in  the  worka.  TIm  TMT  drew  atrooc  crlU- 
for  BMklnc  a  D8$66m  loan  to  the 
He  In  Nlearacua  on  13  May 
197».  two  montha  before  hto  fan  (LASR  VII. 
19). 

One  teDlnc  example  of  the  prearare  exert- 
ed by  the  D8  came  on  10  December  I960, 
when  the  IDE  approred  U8$4S.4m  for  the 
DSeponaoced  land  reform.  The  Europeana 
evtaeed  a  notable  lack  of  enthuaiaam.  but 
the  loan  came  from  the  bank's  apecial  oper- 
atloBB  fund.  In  which  the  US  holdi  93  per 
cent  ot  the  capttaL  In  the  World  Bank  and 
nCP.  on  the  oCho'  hand,  the  US  haa  only 
about  33  per  cent  of  the  votca.  and  a  aimple 
matortty  can  block  a  loan.  Under  the  Carter 
attatailrtratlao.  the  US  took  the  lead  in  in- 
Jeetlnc  "human  richta'  conaiderations  into 
intemUlanal  bank  rtfrtainnii.  votliw  118 
ttanea  to  block  loana  to  16  oountriea.  A 
fwnunnn  front  of  Curopean.  Canadian  and 
Third  World  votea  could  now  block  US  loan 


Oat  reaaop  for  the  IMP  members  to  be 
uneaay  about  lendinc  to  B  Salvador  is  that 
it  la  impnaalble  to  tcU  whether  the  money  is 
betaic  uaad  for  military  purpoaea.  since  the 
looaa  CO  atraicht  to  the  central  bank.  Suapl- 
ctau  a<  military  uae  of  DIP  crediU  araae  in 
im  hi  the  caae  of  South  Africa,  which  re- 
ceived U8M64m  from  the  IMP  when  it  was 
inereaataic  military  spenrtlnc  by  U8$490m 
and  holdtaic  the  line  on  noo-def  enoe  spend- 
taic.  latetnatlonal  bank  loana.  for  their  part, 
may  free  up  money  for  mmtary  ■p*~**^  if 
the  vedfk  proijecU  to  whk:h  they  are  tied 
were  already  beinc  oonaidered  for  funding 
by  the  covetnment. 

The  European  Common  Maiket  is  to  un- 
block about  U8I900.000  worth  of  bumani- 
tailan  aid  to  B  Salrador  after  leoehlnc  as- 
raraaoaa  from  the  Red  Cram  that  it  would 
reach  the  needy.  The  SBC  had  been  under 
Pfuaauii  from  the  UB  not  to  release  the  aid 
In  caae  it  benefited  the  guerrHlaa. 

OotawrnuB  Wmmn  tbs  Banu  roa 
BMumumMnma 


flchtlnc  the  heavleat  since 
mfaMannary.  haa  again  broken  out.  with  the 
caefrfDaa  humdilnc  a  aeitas  of  raids  on  mili- 
tary tarcetSL  The  headquarters  of  the  poU- 
da  de  hactanda  tai  San  Sahrador  and  in  San 
attarkad  atanultaneoualy  last 
with  the  army  barracks  in 
OHacfcs  have  alao  continued  on 
Mcea  and  power  Unes  in  various 
parte  of  the  country,  and  at  least  two  fae- 
tortaa  in  San  Salvador  have  been  burnt  to 
the  ground. 

The  army  haa  been  engatged  for  the  past 
ten  days  tai  operatfcine  agahMt  the  guerrilla 
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stroncholdB.  tai  the  frontier  department  of 
Monaain.  in  San  VIeente,  and.  rioacr  to  the 
capital,  around  Suehltoto  and  Ouaaapa. 
Three  untu  of  troopa  fteah  from  oounter-in- 
surgeney  trataiinc  m  the  Canal  Zone  have 
been  sent  Into  Moraatn.  with  fuU  air  sup- 
port. 

Jon  Snow,  a  Journalist  from  a  British  tele- 
vlalaoB  company,  aoeompaniatV  the  army  on 
similar  operattona  two  weeks  ago.  He  re- 
turned last  week  to  the  area,  which  the 
army  dahned  to  have  cleared,  and  vMted  a 
guerrilla  camp  TO  milea  from  San  Salvador. 
He  reported  seeing  several  hundred  armed 
guerrillas  undergoing  training,  and  was  told 
that  there  were  about  1.000  In  the  immedi- 
ate vletailty.  The  aima  he  saw  had  been  cap- 
tured fram  the  army,  and  the  mOltary  train- 
ing was  being  given  by  Salvadorans  who  had 
served  in  the  regular  army. 

Snow  was  able  to  contrast  the  relationship 
between  the  guerrillas  and  the  local  people 
with  the  reception  the  army  had  been  given 
in  the  same  area.  He  described  the 
interdependence  between  them,  and  how 
the  guerrillaa'  doctors  tend  the  local  civilian 
population,  in  exchange  for  food.  Many  of 
the  people  in  the  area  have  suffered  the 
brutality  of  the  right-wing  death  squads  and 
the  national  guard. 

By  contrast,  he  said,  the  army  can  never 
afford  to  stay  long  in  the  areas  they  have 
temporarily  cleared,  because  the  local 
people  simply  leave  and  will  do  nothing  to 
assist  their  stay.  The  army  haa  neither  the 
manpower  nor  the  popularity  to  hold  these 
country  areas. 

RepOTts  from  outside  bear  even  lem  re- 
semblance to  what  is  happening  on  the 
ground.  Last  week  a  State  Department 
spokeaman  was  claiming  that  events  in  B 
Salvador  had  entered  a  'favourable  phaae'. 
The  Department  was  desperately  trying  to 
damp  down  the  media  interest  which  they 
have  been  so  assiduously  fueling  over  the 
past  two  months. 

Washington  has  been  professing  satisfac- 
tion that  the  arms  flow  from  Nicaragua  has 
been  drying  up  tai  the  past  few  days.  But  the 
evidence  fw  this  claim  is  as  slight  as  that 
for  the  original  chargea.  The  Nicaraguans 
continue  to  deny  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
substantial  How  of  arms,  or  that  it  was  offi- 
cially backed. 

The  United  Nations  human  rights  com- 
mlssion  has  agreed  to  send  an  investigator 
to  B  Salvador  to  report  on  abuaes  of  human 
rights.  The  resolution,  proposed  by  Mexkx*. 
Cuba  and  Algeria,  also  insists  that  no  elec- 
tlona  should  take  ptace  unUl  the  terror  is 
halted.  The  United  States  ti'rttihvnl  tai  the 
voting.  The  Church's  legal  aid  body  tai  San 
Salvador  says  the  death  toU  tm  the  past  IS 
months  is  now  close  to  17,000.» 


MURDER  OUN8— NOT  HANDGUNS 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

oraawTOBK 
IM  THB  BOUSE  OF  UPUSBrTATIVIS 

Mondaif.  May  4, 1991 
•  Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  ^jemker.  re- 
cently. A  personal  friend.  Mr.  Phllmn- 
der  Claarton.  Jr..  sent  me  his  ideas  on 
glvtaic  the  deaidly  handgun  a  new 
name— the  murder  gun.  His  idea  of 
reeducatinc  the  public  to  think  of 
small,  oonoealable  firearms  as  "murder 
Buns"  rather  than  as  innocuous  sound- 
ing "handguns"  could  help  everyone 
to  regard  these  weapons  mom  serious- 
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ly.  Murder  guns,  as  Mr.  Clazton  sug- 
gests we  call  them,  are  used  primarily 
to  injure  or  kill  other  human  beings. 
Long  guns  or  rifleg  are  used  for  hunt- 
ing or  for  shooting  at  a  distance  with 
accuracy.  But  the  murder  gun  is  used 
Just  as  its  name  implies— to  kilL  The 
increasing  number  of  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  who  have 
become  victims  of  the  murder  gun  is 
appalling,  and  perhaps  this  subUe  re- 
education might  give  pause  to  those 
misguided  people  who  buy  and  use 
these  dangerous  weapons. 

Mr.  Claxton's  text  foUows: 

Let's  all  stop  calling  them  "hand"  guns 
and  call  them  murder  guns. 

The  change  is  legittanate.  We're  not 
against  pistols  because  they  are  "hand" 
guns  but  because  they  are  convenient,  dan- 
gerous, frequently  used  mtuder  guns. 

The  change  Is  desirable.  It  is  inherently 
tanpossible  to  get  people  excited  about 
"hand"  guna.  The  semantics  are  Ineacap- 
ably,  insuimountahly.  wrong.  The  term  is  at 
best  neutral,  innocuous,  with  no  negative 
content.  At  worst,  it  has  a  slightly  positive 
content— people  like  hands. 

"Murder  gun"  obviously  has  a  descriptive, 
penetrating  negative  content  It  says  why 
the  gun  Is  bad  and  it  says  it  strongly. 

Bumper  sUckers.  slogans  and  arguments 
might  be  designed  to  picture  a  gun  firing, 
with  the  following  slogans: 

Murder  guns  murder  people 

Stop  murder  guns  before  one  stops  you 

A  murder  gun  can  murder  you 

Murder  guns  murdered  11,000  last  year- 
are  you  next? 

Machos  need  murder  guns— men  don't 

Murder  guns  will  murder  13.000  wives, 
husbands,  and  children  this  year.  Is  yours 
next? 

Murder  guns  will  murder  13,000  this 
year— will  you  be  one? 

How  will  the  NRA  look  sajrinr  "Murder 
guns  dont  murder  people;  people  murder 
people.  .  ."» 


IMPACT  OP  REAGAN/LATTA/ 
GRAMM  BUDGET  ON  DETROIT 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPmCHIOAJI 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESBMTATTVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  the  Reagan  administration 
budget— the  LatU/Gramm  substi- 
tute—wiU  be  twice  as  severe  for  States 
with  declining  economies  as  for  the 
most  r^ldly  growing  States,  according 
to  a  new  study  by  the  University  of 
Michigan's  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search. The  institute  study  omtinues: 
The  Administration's  budget  propoaes 
substantial  reductions  in  nnMwr^^^l  aasist- 
anoe  to  state  and  local  governments.  Com- 
pared to  the  January  (Carter)  budget,  the 
Administration  propoaes  to  reduce  authori- 
ty for  grant  programs  by  over  $40  baUon 
over  two  years  ...  the  propoeed  reductlOM 
have  the  greatest  geographic  taiequity  tai 
thooe  parU  of  the  budget  where  geocraphl- 
cal  eqiUty  should  be  of  greatest  concern. 

The   Reagan/lAtta/Gramm   budget 
proposal  flies  in  the  face  of  Pederal 
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laws  that  mandate  *«»^^T>n^f  economic 
growth,  in  particular  the  PuU  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978. 

According  to  Michigan's  Social  Re- 
search Institute,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, which  probably  Is  experiendng 
the  worst  econcnnlc  and  ficcal  condi- 
tions of  any  State  in  the  Nation,  wfll 
forgo  under  the  Reagan  proposal  $142 
million  in  commerce  and  housing 
grants.  $1S«  million  in  education 
grants.  $132  million  in  income  security 
payments,  and  $269  million  in  other 
functions,  as  compared  to  what  the 
impact  would  have  been  under  the 
January  Carter  administration  budget 

While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  all  of 
the  impacts  of  the  Reagan/Latta/ 
Gramm  budget  oh  towns  and  cities.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in- 
formation on  certain  of  the  impacts  oa 
the  dty  of  Detroit.  A  summary  of  the 
city  of  Detroit  impact  f  oUowk 

Sdiouuit 

In  Education.  Detroit's  public  schools 
would  lose  some  $16  million  as  a  result  of 
the  proposal  to  ctmaolldate  programs  into 
Mock  grants  and  reduce  overall  funding  by 
3S%. 

In  Trade  Adjustment  Asaistanoe  Benefits. 
Detrolters  would  lose  $130  mOllon  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  as  a  result  of  restrictions  pro- 
posed (48%  of  aU  TRA  paymenta  went  to 
Michigan  tai  fiscal  year  19gl.  and  Detrolten 
received  34%  of  Michigan's  TRA  benefits). 

In  CETA  public  service  employment  jobs, 
Detroit  will  k>ee  under  the  Reagan  proposal 
$33  million  in  CETA  fundng  and  4.158  FSB 
Jobs. 

In  subsidised  low-tnoome  housing,  the  Ad- 
ministration proposal  would  result  in  39  per- 
cent fewer  new  units,  as  oompared  to  the 
January  Carter  budget,  a  36  percent  drop  tai 
rehabilitated  boustaic  and  a  30  percent  drop 
tai  Section  8  rental  asslstanrr 

In  EDA  ecobomie  devdopment  funds,  De- 
troit stands  to  loae  some  $46  mllllao  in  a  va- 
riety of  projects  and  some  11.780  Jobs,  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  created  or  re- 
tataied  (fai  addition.  Detroit's  ComprAen- 
slve  Ewmomlo  Development  Stratecy.  which 
was  devrioped  in  conjunction  with  EDA. 
HUD.  and  UMTA  would  be  abandoned.) 

In  Urban  Development  Action  Grants 
(UDAO).  Detroit  would  loae  between  $38 
and  $30  miUion  «ti«iMny  if  the  AdmlnMra- 
tlon's  proposal  to  cut  fundlnc  la  tanidement- 
ed  (and  since  the  UDAO  procram  has  been 
so  suooeasful  In  leveracliw  private  capttal, 
overall  the  UDAO  procram  reduetlan  could 
result  tai  private  investment  dcdlan.) 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  excai>tB  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research's  study  of  the 
Reagan  budget  plan's  impact  on  re- 
gions of  the  country: 

An 
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AscAL  iMPacr  or 

RSMAS'S  BUBSIB  PSOrOSALS 

dntergovernmental  nacal  Analysia  Project, 
the  Uhhreialty  of  Mlefalgan) 


Thia  paper  pwnnU  pr»>Hiniw>ry  , 

Of  the  fiscal  impact  of  President  Reacan's 
budcet  propoMls  for  fiscal  1981  and  1983.  A 
number  of  suefa  nstlmatrs  already  have  ap- 
peared, indudkig  a  recent  analyats  pndooed 
bv  the  Qtfkse  of  Management  and 


This  analyite  dUfers  from  others  in  rdylnc 
OB  a  SBUlti-year  leootd  of  past  federal  apend- 
taw  in  atatSB  and  reclona.  In  tartef.  our 
method  measures  the  annual  federal  gov- 
ernment expenditure  for  account  at  func- 
tion X  in  state  T,  for  the  period  1978-1980, 
conputes  that  ezpendltuR  as  a  fraction  of 
total  natlnnal  program  or  functional  spoid- 
taic  for  the  same  period,  and  then  appllea 
that  fraction  to  functional  or  program  sums 
proposed  tai  various  budcet  propoaals.  The 
result  is  an  «itimar,e  of  future  spending 
buOt  directly  on  each  state's  past  receipts 
tram  federal  programs.  Since  state-level  fed- 
eral spending,  in  total  or  by  function.  Is 
known  to  be  relatively  stable  for  short-run 
potoda.  and  sinoe  we  use  a  three-year  aver- 
age rather  than  a  staigte  year,  theee  esU- 
mates  should  be  more  accurate  than  caloila- 
tlons  produced  by  other  known  methods. 

THE  BKOOMAL  OtPaCT 

This  oonoentration  of  reductions  tai  slower 
growing  states  means  that  the  tanpact  of  the 
Administration's  budget  wHl  be  moat  severe- 
ly fdt  tai  the  Nwtheast  and  Mkhrest.  staice 
slower  crowing  states  are  concentrated  in 
these  areas.  'Table  3  preaents  esttanates  of 
the  likely  regional  tanpact  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  These  figurea  suggest  that 
the  Administration's  budget  wiU  have  its 
most  severe  tanpact  on  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  East  Nwth  Ontral  regions,  which  am- 
tain  the  slowest  growing  states  with  the 
most  severely  pressed  govnnments— Michi- 
gan. New  York.  Pennaylvania,  Indiana, 
Ohto.  New  Jersey  and  DUnois.  Of  the  $53.6 
billimi  tai  1981  and  1983  reductions  tai  obliga- 
tiona.  or  commitments,  approximately  $19.7 
bUUon.  or  over  36  percent,  wfll  translate  into 
reduced  pending  or  lending  in  theae  two  re- 
glona.  By  contrast,  the  Mountain  and  Pacif- 
ic statea  such  as  Callforala.  Arisona.  Idaho. 
Utah.  Montana  and  Waahingtcm  account  for 
only  18Ji  percent  of  the  i»opoaed  reduc- 
tions. The  three  southern  regions,  which  in- 
chide  the  states  of  ttie  old  Confederacy  but 
exdude  the  District  of  ColumUa  (whkdi  is 
not  counted  in  any  figures  in  this  report) 
are  affected  by  approximately  34  percent  of 
the  Administration's  proposed  reductions 
for  1981  and  1983. 

In  abort,  while  the  regional  consequences 
of  the  Administration's  reductions  are  not 
as  pronounced  as  some  have  argued,  the 
impact  of  theae  propoeed  «*"»g—  wfll  be 
most  severdy  f dt  in  those  rcgJoas  that  have 
experienced  the  most  pcrristent  economic 
deeUne  and  whose  governments  have  experl- 
enoed  the  most  substantial  difficulties  tai 
halanring  their  budgets.  Predae— «■  even 
imprecise-estimates  of  the  net  economic 
taiuiact  of  Preaident  Reacan's  budcet  on  the 
economlca  of  theee  states  are  difficult  to 
cenerate,  but  it  seems  likdy  that  proposed 
reductions  in  federal  i'*"'""C  wID  exacer- 
bate problems  of  economic  dedine  and 
bodcetary  strain  now  placulnc  theee  states. 

Many  obaerveta  have  argued  that  the  geo- 
graphic Impact  of  much  of  the  budget  is. 
and  should  be.  Ignored  in  making  t— """g 
dnclalona  Dedslana  about  defeoae  spending. 
It  haa  been  argued,  should  be  made  on  the 
of  strateclc  and  efficiency  criteria— 
to  cet  the  most  effective  paekace  of 
f oteea  and  equipment  for  the  least  money— 
than  on  the  ceocraphic  tanpact  of  theee 
choicea.  In  atanflar  fashion,  income  security 

partlealar  target  croupe  audi  as  the  dderly 
should  direct  reaourem  to  the 
where  the  poor  or  the  target  popula- 
tlon  live,  rather  than  bdnc  expUcftly  con- 
cerned with  ceography.  ftrtleular  states  or 
reclona  have  dalms  on  these  procrams  only 
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to  the  extent  that  target  groups  live  in 
them. 

While  there  is  merit  in  theee  arguments, 
there  are  portlooa  of  the  budget  for  whkh 
location  is  an  appropriate  policy  concern.  A 
long  standing  and  widely  accepted  propod- 
tion  tai  publle  finance  hidds  that  a  majra- 
concern  of  the  central  government  in  a  fed- 
eral system  should  be  to  insure  a  balance 
brtween  the  levd  of  taxea  dtisens  pay  and 
the  pubUc  services  they  receive.  CitlaeiH 
should  get  more  or  lem  the  same  servloea  for 
the  same  levd  of  taxes.  regardleH  of  where 
they  happen  to  live,  and  one  of  the  coals  of 
federal  policy  should  be  to  m«fai**hi  this  re- 
lationship primarily  throuch  crants  to  sub- 
ordinate units  of  government. 

The  Admlnistnitkm's  budget  proposes 
substantial  reductions  in  financial  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  governments.  Com- 
pared to  the  January  budget,  the  AdmlniB- 
tratkm  propoam  to  reduce  authority  for 
grant  programs  by  over  $40  umon  over  two 
years.  While  we  do  not  present  here  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  impact  of  theae  pro- 
posals, our  findtaics  suggest  that  these  re- 
ductions will  be  disproportionately  concen- 
trated in  the  slower  growing  states  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  the  budger  reduc- 
tions as  a  whole.  In  shmt.  the  propoeed  re- 
ductions have  the  greatest  geographic  in- 
equity in  thooe  parts  of  the  budget  where 
geographic  equity  should  be  of  greatest  con- 
cern. 

This  argument  is  demonstrated  \n  Table  3. 
which  preeents  taiformatlon  on  the  tanpact 
of  proposed  reductions  for  two  major  sets  of 
programs:  (a)  thooe  supporting  the  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  infrastructure 
and  economic  and  community  development, 
and  (b)  those  provldlnc  support  for  sodal 
services.  In  both  of  these  areaa.  the  Aikiiln- 
istration's  program  reductions  concentrate 
spendinc  cuts  in  the  slowest  crowinc  states 
to  a  greater  extent  than  doea  the  budget  re- 
visions as  a  whole. 

These  reductions  seem  likely  to  widen  the 
disparities  tai  the  relative  levds  of  servfcxs 
and  taxea  between  growing  and  «**«^«"*»g 
states,  since  the  slower  growing  states  are 
already  levylnc  taxea  at  higher  ratea  than 
faster  crowinc  states  and  have  la 
capacity  than  do  more  prosperous 
Hie  last  two  columns  in  Table  3  dtapiay 
averace  acotes  for  each  croup  of  states  on 
standardised  indtaa  of  tax  effort  and  capac- 
ity for  1977.  As  these  ficmes  si«aest.  slower 
crowinc  states  are  le»jluc  substantially 
hli^ier  taxea  than  faster  cruwiuc  onea  and 
substantially  lem  "Uack"  capacity  to  levy 


in  crant  procams  thus  seem 
likdy  to  exacerbate  ~^*-*'"g  dtaparttlm  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  atatea  in  the  levd  of 
servtas  they  provide  rlllsiii is  rdatlve  to  the 
taxea  they  levy.  Much  prior  reeeardi  haa 
noted  that  major  new  Inwshiwnls  In  Infra- 
structure audi  as  sewers,  roads,  or  brldcea 
are  required  in  ^*t«mimf  atatea,  and  that 
governments  In  these  states  are  i 
for  providing  education  and  other 
servtem  to  rdatlvdy  high  mncwitratlons  of 
disadvantaged  groupa.  By  redudng  levels  of 
suppott  for  capital  niemlliic  and  aodal  serv- 
kse  most  substantially  tai  those  atatea  which 
have  the  lemt  ahOity  to  replace  theae  funds 
from  thdr  own  reaourcea,  the 
tion's  budcet  seems  Ukdy  to 
theee  diaparttles.« 
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TRIBUTBTODAN  McCONMKLL 


HON.  BOB  TRAILER 


n 


■OOU  OF 


'ATms 


Monday.  Maw  4. 19*1 


•  Mr.  TRAZLKR.  Mr.  SpMker.  I 
would  Uke  to  Jofn  the  people  of  the 
Elibih  OongrcHlonal  Dtotrict  in  salut- 
ing Dan  McOmnell,  a  distinguished 
educator  from  Saginaw.  Mich.,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  as  superin- 
tendent of  Saginaw  Township  commu- 
nity schools.  Dan  has  lnltlat,»d  many 
outstanding  programs  that  have  been 
Important  to  the  Saginaw  community 
and  were  models  for  other  school  sjrs- 
tems  to  follow. 

Dan  has  helped  to  institute  compe- 
tency testing  for  all  high  school  stu- 
dents. Paaring  this  test  is  a  require- 
ment for  graduation 

He  has  also  introduced  the  Parent 
Advisory  Council  system  to  the  school 
district,  which  is  active  and  expanding. 
The  caliber  of  this  council  is  such  that 
It  has  received  national  commenda- 
tion. 

Dan  has  designed  an  efficient  gifted 
and  talented  selection  process,  curricu- 
lum model  and  evaluation  design  that 
was  excellent  enough  to  receive  special 
Federal  funding. 

Dan  has  helped  to  expand  the  edu- 
catlonal  facilities  of  Saginaw  Town- 
ship schools  to  Include  an  adult  ed\ica- 
tlon  and  community  school  program 
that  is  extremely  effective  and  cooper- 
ates actively  with  those  in  other 
school  districts. 

Dan  has  also  started  a  home  build- 
ing program  for  high  school  students, 
in  which  a  home  is  built  and  sold  each 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
programs.  Dan  McConnell  has  devel- 
oped Involvement  in  and  support  of 
the  academic  track  activities  in  Sagi- 
naw County  and  has  encouraged  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  athletic  as- 
sociation. Dan  has  shared  information 
and  in^iration  about  these  programs 
by  q>eaklng.  teaching,  through  the 
news  media,  and  by  welcoming  visitors 
to  the  Saginaw  community  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  activities  under  his 
guidance. 

He  served  as  instructor  for  Central 
isirhtgMt  University  in  the  tricounty 
area  for  a  number  of  years  and 
through  his  Impact  on  their  educa- 
tlODal  program.  Influenced  teachers 
and  administrators  elsewhere.  He  was 
awarded  the  flrst  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Awvd  from  Central  Michigan 
Unlversi^  for  his  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  that  institution  and  education  in 
that  area. 

He  has  served  as  officer  and  member 
of  many  education  and  service  organi- 
aatioas  in  the  tricounty  area.  They 
range  from  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Michigan  Association  of  School 
Administrators,     presidait     of     the 
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Northwest  Kiwanls,  presidoit  of  the 
Saginaw  County  Supierlntendents  As- 
sociation. FTA's.  FTSO's.  athletic  as- 
sodatlmis  and  the  Knights  of  Coliun- 
bus. 

A  significant  achievement  through 
the  service  clubs  was  his  development 
of  the  academic  Olympics  that  was 
sponsored  for  all  the  public  and  paro- 
chial high  schools  in  Saginaw  Town- 
ship. These  Olympics  made  visible  the 
academic  achievement  of  students  in 
this  area  and  gave  them  honor  and 
recognition  for  such  achievement. 

Dan  is  retiring  this  year  due  to 
health  reasons.  His  presence  will  long 
be  felt  here  because  of  the  high  value 
he  has  placed  on  promoting  good  edu- 
cational practices  and  his  gift  of  shar- 
ing those  practices  with  others.* 
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A  JAPANESE  LOOK  AT  OUR 
BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  nxniou 
Ilf  THS  ROUSI  or  BSPRXSBTTATI VBS 

Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rscoro  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Economic 
Eye,  a  digest  of  views  from  Japan  put 
out  by  the  Kelzal  Koho  Center.  The 
article,  "Will  America  Regain  Its  Com- 
petitiveness?" was  written  by  Dr. 
Kazuo  Koike,  an  economics  professor 
at  Nagosra  University  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Koike  visited  the  United  States, 
and  the  result  of  his  observations 
while  here  is  an  incisive  and  instruc- 
tive description  of  American  business 
practices  and  productivity  as  they 
appear  to  the  Japanese  eye.  This  arti- 
cle is  particularly  timely  now,  as  we 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
improve  American  business  productiv- 
ity, and  the  unusual  perspective  from 
which  Dr.  Koike  writes  provides  in- 
sight for  us  all: 

Wnj.  Amsuc*  RsoAiit  Its  Conrannymss? 
(By  Kasuo  Koike) 

Everybody  is  aakins.  Is  America  all  risht? 
My  own  outlook,  baaed  mainly  on  an  analy- 
sis of  human  reaouroea.  Is  that  the  United 
States  will  "»«'"*»'"  sufficient  competitive- 
ness asainst  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Hence  It  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
competitive  force  amons  the  advanced  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  There  is  reason  for 
unease,  however,  when  comparing  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  for  the  gap  be- 
tween these  two  countries  will  probably  last 
at  least  10  years. 

Views  oo  America's  future  prospects  tend 
toward  both  extremes.  Some  people  empha- 
sise America's  decline,  while  others  retard 
this  as  Japanese  arrotanoe  and  insist  that 
AmCTica's  vitality  is  stm  strong.  I  think  it 
dangerous  to  Judge  the  United  States  only 
in  the  cootext  of  compariscm  with  Japan.  A 
safer  line  of  analysis  employs  a  general  oom- 
partem  with  all  advanced  countries  compet- 
ing in  the  worid  maritet.  Such  a  frame  of 
reference  prevents  the  rash  ■ssiimp^ion  that 


an  "American  dtnaae"  is  eating  away  at  the 
vitals  of  the  United  States. 

Oenermlly  veaklng.  it  is  difficult  to 
gather  voluminous  evidence  and  make 
sweeping  prooounoements  on  the  trends  In 
any  given  country.  For  this  reason  my  com- 
ments must  be  regarded  only  as  my  own 
opinloiis.  Tet  undeniably  the  trends  in  the 
United  States  are  of  vital  tanportaoce  to  the 
livelihood  of  Japan.  Sinoe  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity recently  to  make  a  brief  trip  to  the 
United  States  to  visit  various  U.S.  compa- 
nies and  labor  unions.  I  intend  here  to  dis- 
cuss my  Impressions,  evaluated  in  the  light 
of  my  own  past  experiences,  and  to  present 
the  reasons  for  the  outlook  I  gave  above. 

THl  TASXTTOWII  STOKT 

The  Tarrytown  story  is  well  known  to 
those  in  personnel  and  labor  circles  in 
America.  Tarrytown,  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City,  Is  the  site  of  a  General  Motors  car  as- 
sembly plant.  This  plant  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  OM's  18  assembly  plants,  and  in  the  past 
it  was  known  for  low  efficiency  and  a  high 
rate  of  defective  products.  During  the  1970b. 
however,  and  particularly  after  the  1973  oil 
crisis,  the  Tarrytown  plant  went  through  a 
process  of  change.  Management  and  union 
leaders  began  to  cooperate,  and  the  plant's 
employees  put  forward  valuable  suggestions 
regarding  the  positioning  of  machinery  and 
the  methods  of  <K>erati<m.  By  the  late  seven- 
ties, the  plant  had  l)ecQme  one  of  OM's  best 
in  terms  of  both  efficiency  and  quality. 

My  own  plans  to  visit  the  Tarrytown  plant 
unfortunately  fell  through,  but  Its  story  can 
be  found  in  Robert  H.  Guest's  "Quality  of 
work  life— learning  from  Tarrytown"  In  the 
July-August  1979  issue  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review.  Back  In  1962  Guest  coauthored 
the  classic  Man  on  the  Assembly  Line  with 
Charles  R.  Walker.  I  know  of  no  other  book 
that  delves  into  assembly-line  operations  in 
such  detail.  In  any  event.  Guest's  Tarry- 
town article  Is  well  worth  reading. 

To  oversimplify  the  Tarrytown  case  to  the 
point  of  doing  it  injustice.  It  seems  that 
what  In  Japan  would  be  known  as  "quality- 
control  circles"  were  instituted.  Referred  to 
the  United  States  as  a  "quality  of  work  life" 
program,  this  entailed  workplace  personnel 
putting  forward  suggesti(«i»— albeit  leas  fre- 
qumtly  and  actively  than  their  Japanese 
counterparts— on  how  their  work  could  be 
handled  better. 

One  might  ask  how  America's  powerful 
labor  unions  regard  such  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  The  fact  is 
that  this  program  enjoyed  union  coopera- 
tion right  from  the  start.  To  avoid  misun- 
derstazMling.  I  should  point  out  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Tarrytown  plant's  union  and 
not  the  industrywide  United  Auto  Workers. 
Most  Japanese  are  only  aware  of  the  large. 
nationwide  U.S.  latwr  unions,  but  these 
giant  imions  are  composed  of  smaller 
imlons,  called  locals,  that  generally  Include 
all  the  blue-collar  workers  at  a  given  plant 
or  company  regardless  of  the  workers'  oocu- 
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Tarry  town's  OM  plant  as  well  has  its  own 
local,  and  although  it  Is  a  UAW  member 
that  has  made  a  name  for  itself  by  its  tough 
bargaining  posture,  its  leaders  agreed  to  co- 
operate with  management  in  improving  the 
plant's  operations.  And  when  OM's  top 
management  became  aware  of  this  coopera- 
tion, it  gave  the  Tarrytown  endeavor  its 
support  and  permitted  a  considerable  outlay 
of  funds. 


OUAUTT-CDUaiB  SLTIVITUS 

Tarrytown-type  endeavors  are  being  made 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  data  on 


them  are  being  collected  by  the  many 
American  productivity  oenten  that  have 
sprung  into  being  in  Mew  Toik,  Houston, 
sod  elsewhere.  Although  I  visited  only 
Houston's  productivity  oenter.  some  of  the 
mitr^**'  available  tbere  gave  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  activities  under  way.  The  major 
TT******  seeias  to  be  on  suggestion  systems, 
qusllty  circles,  and  team  activities.  To  en- 
courage the  diffusion  of  such  techniques, 
the  center'  in  Houston  holds  80  seminars  a 
year  for  4.000  parUdpants.  This  In  itself  in- 
dicates that  America  has  considerable  drive 
and  may  be  a  force  to  be  re^oned  with  in 
the  future. 

Appreciation  of  America's  strength  is 
greatest  amoag  the  generation  of  Japanese 
who  experienced  combat  with  the  United 
SUtes  In  Worid  War  n  and  the  gifted  Japa- 
nese who  spant  their  youth  in  the  United 
States  in  later  years.  In  a  speech  before  an 
audience  iuomposed  of  such  people,  I  once 
said  that  it  Is  essential  for  Japan  to  convey 
to  Americans  the  techniques  it  uses  to  train 
its  workers.  OUierwlse  there  wHl  be  a  grow- 
ing tendency  for  Americans  to  think  that 
the  Japanese  are  competing  with  them  in 
mysterious  ways,  which  wiU  foster  the  belief 
that  Japan's  growth  must  somehow  be  con- 
trolled. 

Acquisition  of  skills  I  wOl  discuss  later. 
What  I  want  to  describe  here  is  the  reaction 
of  my  audience.  They  pointed  to  the  events 
of  World  War  n.  It  was  the  Americans,  they 
stressed,  who  had  unhesltatinsly  adopted 
Admiral  laoroku  Tamamoto's  cairler-orlent- 
ed  tactics  ss  their  own  and  who  had  even 
applied  the  tactics  on  a  larger  scale.  My  au- 
dience felt  that  once  America  leams  the 
right  know-tww,  it  will  systematise  it  and 
counter-attack  furiously. 

Tet  on  the  other  hand  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  improvement  whatsoever  in 
the  frequently  cited  signs  of  decline  in 
American  society,  or  at  least  so  I  gathered 
from  my  short  stay.  In  fact  it  struck  me 
that  the  situation  had  worsened.  In  terms  of 
law  and  order,  for  example,  the  nel^bor- 
hoods  where  one  Is  advised  to  avoid  walking 
alone  at  night  have  significantly  increased 
compared  with  five  years  ago. 

In  terms  of  work  as  well,  nobody  suggest- 
ed that  there  had  been  any  improvement  in 
the  laxity  of  workers'  discipline.  Some  said 
that  the  situation  luul  not  changed,  but 
many  others  claimed  that  it  had  deteriorat- 
ed. In  fact,  three  times  during  my  three- 
week  trip,  personnel  failed  to  fulfill  their 
duty  in  resp<mding  to  my  requests.  But  this 
is  a  weU-known  phencxnenoa  and  I  wHl  not 
dwell  on  It  here. 

KKiraio  TBS  us  OH  OOMPAirr  nrOKMATIOS 

Which  has  the  un>er  hand,  the  decline  in 
discipline  or  the  motivation  to  Improve?  To 
address  this  question,  I  decided  to  study  the 
situation  at  various  Amolcsn  companies. 
The  cnnpanles  I  visited  were  all  ordinary 
firms  not  known  for  advanced  quality-circle 
acttviUes. 

Talented  pioneers  appear  in  evoy  coun- 
try. The  important  question,  however.  Is 
whether  the  achievements  of  these  irfaieetB 
are  Imitated  widely  m  whether  the  pkmeers 
remain  exceptions.  It  la  for  this  reason  that 
I  chose  ordtaiary  companies  for  my  survey.  I 
also  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  with  their 
union  leaden.  I  was  fortunate  in  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Japan  Bxteinal  Trade  Orga- 
nlsatton  I  was  able  to  visit  simost  ao  oonpa- 
nies  and  on  occasion  their  unions.  Most  of 
these  were  American  mmpaniw.  sod  it  is  on 
these  that  I  wHI  concentrate  ray  remarks. 

One  of  my  questions  was  whether  man- 
agement   was    informing   its   workers,   on 


either  a  monthly  or  a  quaiteriy  basia,  about 
plant  or  company  produetkm  leveia.  The  an- 
swers I  fcoelved  were  generally  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  only  afflrmattve  replies  came  from 
two  oonuMnfes  that  had  stock  sharing  plans 
for  their  employees.  These  companies  said 
that  since  their  workers  were  also  stock- 
holders.  they  were  provided  with  inf  orma- 
tlMi  on  ivoduction  levels  every  quarter. 

A  fact  apparently  not  yet  widely  known  in 
Japan  is  that  American  unions  place  great 
wtiphaidii  on  seniority.  As  long  as  workers 
are  union  members  (I  refer  here  to  blue- 
collar  workers),  the  order  of  promotion  to 
better-paid  i&tm  is  decided  mtirely  on  the 
basis  of  who  has  worked  the  longest  in  the 
same  workplace:  assessment  of  a  worker's 
past  record  is  hardly  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. And  when  workers  are  laid  off,  those 
who  have  been  hired  most  recently  are  laid 
off  first.  Ability  and  aptitude  are  played  up 
In  contracts,  but  actual  practice  is  quite  a 
different  matter. 

After  determining  that  the  company  was 
not  an  exception  in  this  respect,  I  phrased 
my  next  question  as  follows. 

Obviously  it  Is  overwhelmingly  to  a  work- 
er's advatage  under  these  circimistances  t<r 
stay  at  the  same  company  for  a  long  time. 
Were  workers  to  move  to  another  company, 
they  would  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  rung 
again  even  If  they  were  still  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work,  for  they  would  have  no  senior- 
ity. Realizing  the  truth  of  the  situation, 
woricers  know  that  if  their  company  runs 
into  trouble,  their  livelihood  wiU  be  endan- 
gered. Since  the  loss  of  their  present  Jobs 
would  set  than  back  considerably,  they 
should  have  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  the 
company  afloat.  In  view  of  all  this.  I  asked, 
don't  you  suppose  that  your  employees 
would  like  to  have  information  about  your 
cnnpany's  situation? 

The  responses  were  of  two  types.  The  first 
was  that  what  I  bad  said  was  correct  in 
theory  and  that  seniority  was  to  the  work- 
er's advantage,  but  that  onployees  were  as 
apathetic  as  ever.  The  second  was  that  the 
conuiany's  senior  woikers  did  indeed  have  a 
strong  interest  in  how  the  company  was  per- 
forming. Yet  only  a  few  companies  made  in- 
formation available  to  satisfy  this  intnest 
and  to  generate  greater  concern  among 
workers  for  the  omnpany's  situtation.  The 
conventional  reascm  given  for  this  secretlve- 
neas  was  fear  that  the  information  might 
pass  into  the  hands  of  competitors. 

If  this  is  the  extent  to  which  workers  are 
provided  with  information  about  their  com- 
pany's performance,  it  Is  hardly  likely  that 
much  attention  wHI  be  paid  to  suggestions 
from  workers  regarding  methods  of  produc- 
tion. My  investigations  corroborated  this 
conclusion.  Of  all  the  ctHopanies  I  visited, 
both  large  and  small,  not  cme  had  even  a 
■mall  OT  Infrequently  utilized  system  for 
wtHiters'  particdp^ion  in  the  quality-control 
field. 

WnXOramSS  TO  MAKB  CHAMCSS 

Disinterest  in  workers'  opinions  was  by  no 
means  totaL  A  sulistantial  number  of  com- 
panies had  set  up  suggestion  systems.  The 
people  in  charge  of  personnel  affairs  at  the 
majw  ootporations  I  visited  were  without 
exception  aware  of  the  "Tarrytown  story.  All 
had  obtained  biformation  on  Tarrytown. 
wbetho'  by  reading  Guest's  article  or  from 
other  sources.  Some  had  even  made  oofrfes 
of  Guest's  srtlcle  for  straage  in  their  files 
with  other  rdated  materials  With  one  ex- 
ception, all  the  major  corporations  were 
ooiMidering  activities  of  the  quality-drde 
type.  And  a  few  added  that  they  were  well 
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into  the  planning  stage  and  expected  imide- 
mentation  in  the  near  future. 

The  extent  of  their  interest  became  dear 
when  I  questioned  them  on  such  matters  ss 
the  proposed  number  of  partldpaats  in  eodi 
quality  circle,  whether  the  meetfngs  would 
be  held  during  working  hours,  whether  the 
participants  would  be  paid  for  time  spent  at 
drde  meetino.  and  if  they  had  diacuHed 
the  matto'  wlUi  the  union  local. 

The  answeta  varied,  but  on  the  whole  the 
companies  seemed  to  have  given  the  matter 
a  good  deal  of  thoutfit.  Common  replies 
were  that  the  quality  circle  would  have  be- 
tween 10  and  30  people,  that  the  meetings 
would  be  held  during  working  hours,  and 
that  the  partkipants  would  thus  be  paid. 
Discussiims  with  unlm  leaders,  they  aald. 
were  already  under  way.  In  other  words, 
large  ocnporatlons  displayed  a  sensitive  re- 
action to  my  questions  on  quality-circle  ae- 
Uvities. 

This  is  an  eye^ipening  diaoovery.  For  over 
half  a  century  American  industry  was  su- 
preme in  the  worid.  and  it  was  natural  to 
think  that  American  methods  were  best. 
Other  factors  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
UJ3.  busineaB,  such  as  the  fact  that  in  two 
world  wars  American  soQ  never  became  a 
battlefield,  but  even  so,  American  suprem- 
acy lasted  so  long  that  naturally  the  Ameri- 
cans would  come  to  believe  that  their  ways 
woe  best.  Even  when  American  supremacy 
began  to  decline,  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising to  find  companies  rejecting  new 
methods.  Sudi.  for  example,  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  of  major  companies  In  Western 
Europe.  But  in  the  United  States  the  reao- 
tkm  of  large  companies  has  been  remark- 
able. Management  in  particular  has  shown 
that  it  Is  willing  to  make  fJianges. 
USIOH  rowsB 

Tet  a  questkm  thrusts  Itself  forward. 
What  will  be  the  reaction  of  America's  pow- 
erful unions?  Pm'  they  are.  after  all.  one  of 
the  factors  reducing  America's  vitality 

American  unlms,  it  seems  to  me.  are  as 
powoful  as  their  British  counterparta.  By 
powerful  I  mean  that  they  have  almost  com- 
pletely blocked  management  from  exercis- 
ing its  discretion  in  respect  to  layoffs  and 
assignment  of  personneL  As  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  only  these  Ang^o^axan  unions  that  have 
grown  so  strong  as  to  prevent  management 
from  using  ■miiwiiiiiIii  of  past  perf onnanoe 
in  deciding  who  will  be  promoted  to  better- 
paid  positions,  who  wHI  be  transferred  to 
leas  advantageous  work,  and  who  in  the 
worst  case  wHl  be  let  go. 

The  powerful  vokx  of  these  unions  is  con- 
centrated Tf*"'r  on  waces  and  walking  oon- 
ditkms:  regarding  other  matters  they  have 
shown  little  interest  Partictpatian  in  man- 
agement, for  example,  is  a  topic  that  nei- 
ther American  nor  British  unions  have  ac- 
tively exidored. 

Starting  in  the  early  seventiea.  however, 
of  change  became  apparent.  These 
;  occurred,  moreover,  not  merdy  in  ob- 
scure unions  but  also  in  the  United  Sted- 
w«»1cerB  of  America,  which  together  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing unions  in  the  United  States.  Althoogh 
the  Btedwoiketa  have  long  been  a  paceset- 
ter in  detenninliw  the  levd  of  wage  in- 
creases in  Amrrica.  they  recently  pro- 
claimed unilaterally  that  they  wffl  not 
strike  in  the  jm"********  future, 
ment  welcomed  this  statement,  of  I 
and  announoed  that  bonuses  for  stedwork- 
ers  would  be  made  avaOataie. 

The  reason  for  the  disnge  was  obvkmsly 
competition    from    Japan    and    Western 
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Europe.  A  strike  vouM  bave  only  caueed 
furtlMr  dUDM*  to  Um  daa^mOe  todiHtrya 
I— f»e<.  Um  ■teelworteti  protMbly  otmdud- 
•d.  for  once  an  Amerkan  untan  loee  on 
atrike.  voik  to  often  broucfat  to  a  etop  for  a 
lenctliy  parted.  Had  thto  happened,  the 
Unitad  ataehPortMri  oould  not  have  protect- 
ed ttie  Joba  of  Ite  membera. 

At  the  tlBae,  I  was  Ttoltlnc  tocal  unlcmB  at 
varteUB  fwnpanlea  tn  the  Mldweat.  When  I 
liked  union  leaden  what  they  thought  of 
thto  liiKtotim.  many  aacmed  perplexed  but 
that  what  the  ateehrorken  did 
I  their  own  affair.  Few  people  were  critl- 
caL 

Unkm  actlTtty  to  directly  influenced  when 
oonqwtlUaB  to  touch  and  worken  face  the 
danger  of  kalm  their  Jotaa.  Oueat  did  not 
emphaatoe  thto  point  in  hto  atudy  of  Tarry- 
town,  but  one  may  aaaume  that  there,  too. 
worken  were  motivated  by  the  fear  that 
they  might  loae  their  Jobs.  For  as  men- 
tioned. Tairytown  waa  (me  of  OM 'a  least  ef- 
fldeot  aaagmhly  planta.  and  after  the  oil 
crtoto  much  of  tta  work  force  was  laid  off. 
Apparently  thto  caused  workers  to  fear  a 
total  cloaure  of  the  plant  because  of  Its  Inef- 
ficiency. 

In  a  country  where  unlona  are  atrong.  the 
cloaure  of  a  company  or  plant  deato  a  hard 
blow  to  the  workers  there.  Were  the  unions 
not  aa  strong,  a  strict  seniority  system 
would  not  be  in  force  and  those  workers 
who  kMt  their  jobs  could  secure  good  poal- 
tiona  tn  other  companlea.  But  with  strong 
unkma  that  exerctoe  total  control  over  Job 
aaalgnment,  any  worker  who  moves  to  an- 
other company  must  atari  again  from  the 
bottom.  Protecting  workers'  Jobs  hence 
means  keeping  the  plant  or  company  at 
which  they  work  from  going  out  of  bualneaa. 

XHB  ACTOIIOaCT  QBAiniD  TO  THl  LOCAL 


people  i»obabIy  queetlon  the  truth 
of  thto  aaaertlon.  for  are  not  American 
unions  organised  hortoontally  aa  trade 
unions  that  reach  across  company  bound- 
aries? Even  were  a  local  to  attempt  to  come 
to  the  company's  aid.  would  not  the  parent 
union  prohibit  such  activity? 

The  unions  one  reads  about  in  newspapers 
are  always  the  national  unions,  and  most  of 
these  unlona  are  apparently  not  intereated 
in  management-participation  agreements. 
Only  the  XTnlted  Steelworkers,  in  fact,  has 
entered  Into  such  an  agreement.  It  is  true 
that  few  national  unlona— the  International 
Aaaodatton  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers,  for  example— are  lined  up  in  mili- 
tant oppoaltion  to  management  paitidpa- 
tlon.  but  It  to  also  true  that  few  national 
unlona  have  worked  out  any  kind  of  policy 
for  cooperating  to  improve  productivity. 

Tet  It  to  the  locato  and  not  the  national 
unloBB  that  are  actively  involved  at  the 
company  and  plant  levels.  Locals  are  the 
subdhtoloaa  that  comprise  the  national 
unloaia.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are  or- 
gantoed  on  a  local  baato  and  not  necessarily 
by  company  or  plant,  or  at  least  they  were 
organlaed  that  way  up  to  World  War  I.  And 
even  today  the  locato  of  akHled  construction 
workers  areatill  organtaed  on  a  true  region- 
al baala. 

ainee  the  mid-thlrtlea,  however,  when 
unlona  in  heavy  Induatrlea  began  to  reorga- 
Biae  and  apnad  out.  It  became  nnmmnn  for 
locato  to  organlK  aeparately  at  each  compa- 
ny or  plant  and  to  enroll  all  blue-collar 
workera  regardleaa  of  their  prof  eaalona.  Aa  a 
reanlt.  the  locato  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries today  are  virtually  all  unions  of  thto 
type.  In  thto  senae  the  United  statea.  like 
Japan,  to  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
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true  union  organlaatlons  have  been  estab- 
Ilahed  aeparately  at  each  company  or  plant. 

There  are  exoeptiona.  At  amall  companlea. 
for  example,  worken  from  aeveral  compa- 
nlea may  form  one  union.  Even  in  thto  caae, 
however,  work  contracta  are  drawn  up  aepa- 
rately at  each  company. 

Another  exception  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  ot  Teamatera.  Amerlca'a  larg- 
est union.  Originally  a  union  of  truck  driv- 
ers, it  has  expanded  Into  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  to  now  a  vast  organisation  with 
X3  million  members.  Because  of  its  history, 
its  locato  are  still  organlaed  by  community. 
The  local  chapten  are  large,  with  member- 
ship numbering  from  6.000  to  upward  of 
10.000.  The  Teamaten'  full-time  union  offi- 
dato  work  at  the  locals,  not  at  plants,  even 
in  the  case  of  major  plants.  Nevertheless, 
contracts  and  negotiations  are  dealt  with  on 
an  Individual  company  basis. 

Locato  have  considerable  autonomy.  It 
would  be  more  accurate,  in  fact,  to  aay  that 
they  control  the  bulk  of  the  dedaion- 
maklng  authority.  The  voice  of  the  national 
unions  to  only  powerful  in  such  easily  uni- 
fied areas  as  the  slse  of  wage  increases  and 
the  length  of  working  hours.  Other  matters, 
including  the  senority  system,  are  the  prov- 
ince of  the  local.  For  this  reason  locals  axe 
able  to  make  decisions  on  matters  relating 
to  productivity.  Let  us  now  look  at  how  such 
decisions  are  being  handled. 

Tax  ATTTTUDB  OF  LOCAL  I.XA1>KKB 

I  asked  local  union  leaders  if  they  were 
prepared  to  assist  in  boosting  productivity  If 
their  companies  were  faced  with  serioua 
competition  Jeopardizing  Jobs.  I  also  in- 
quired about  the  conditions  that  would 
govern  such  cooperation. 

Only  one  of  the  people  I  spoke  to  was  an 
official  at  a  regional  chapter,  the  next 
union  level  above  the  local.  Thto  older  man 
was  guarded  in  hto  reply,  maintaining  that 
one  was  not  always  able  to  trust  what  the 
management  said.  But  if  Jobs  were  endan- 
gered by  competition,  he  stated,  some  con- 
tract conditions  might  be  set  aside. 

The  local  uni<ui  leaders  who  had  the  doa- 
est  contact  with  a  plant  or  company  an- 
swered most  forthrightly.  The  subject  of 
boosting  productivity,  they  said,  was  not 
taboo.  Provided  that  a  proper  agreement 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  distribution  of 
any  benefits,  the  union  was  unlikely  to 
oppose  increased  productivity. 

When  questitMied  in  more  detail  about 
what  they  had  in  mind,  they  responded  that 
they  might  rotate  workers  from  Job  to  Job 
inside  the  plant  and  promote  discussions  be- 
tween supervisors  and  the  union's  rank  and 
file.  I  commented  that  worker  rotation 
might  come  into  conflict  with  the  union's 
senority  system,  but  they  said  that  there 
would  be  no  problem  since  only  workers 
with  the  same  Job  classification  would  be  ro- 
tated. 

My  talks  with  company  managers  con- 
firmed thto  view.  At  one  company  consider- 
ing the  implementation  of  such  a  system  In 
the  near  future,  a  management  repreaenta- 
tlve  told  me  that  of  the  oompany'a  two 
locals,  one  had  already  reviewed  the  propos- 
ato  and  given  its  approval.  The  other  appar- 
ently was  not  interested  in  the  matter  but 
was  unlikely  to  raise  any  objections. 

Implementation  of  productivity-boosting 
plans  to  impossible  without  the  cooperation 
of  local  unions,  and  it  to  to  these  unions,  not 
the  national  unions,  that  companies  with 
such  plans  are  turning.  Stnoe  America's 
locato  have  a  great  deal  of  autonomy,  imA  of 
cooperation  from  national  unkms  to  not 
likely  to  be  a  major  obstacle. 
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TB*  otcLon  or  maaruMm 

Perhaps  the  foregoing  comments  will 
evoke  the  crltielam  that  I  am  dtoregardlng 
the  disruptive  trends  within  American  aod- 
ety.  One  major  reason  for  Amerlca'a  aodal 
decay  to  probably  to  be  found  in  the  obser- 
vation advanced  by  Tauneo  lida  that  dtod- 
pllne  in  American  aodety  has  reached  an 
all-time  low.  According  to  Ilda.  the  absence 
of  the  type  of  maas  unemployment  that  oc- 
curred between  the  two  world  wan  and  the 
guarantee  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
through  social  security  lead  natunOly  to  a 
weakening  of  dtodpllne. 

But  in  thto  regard  there  are  few  differ- 
ences between  Western  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  It  to  not  only  U.S.  comiMtnles 
that  are  troubled  by  a  high  rate  of  absentee- 
ism. The  problem  to  widespread  in  all  the 
advanced  nations  except  Japan. 

The  confusion  that  has  accompanied  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  America's  virulent 
racial  discrimination  also  accounts  for  a 
large  pari  of  the  disruption  in  U.S.  society. 
The  confusion  has  without  doubt  been  for- 
midable. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  company  that  does 
not  require  prospective  black  employees  to 
pass  a  test,  for  they  are  hired  only  for  cer- 
tain types  of  work,  but  that  does  have 
screening  requirements  for  whites,  for  they 
have  every  chance  of  being  promoted.  To 
correct  the  dlacrimlnation  in  thto  company, 
suppose  that  the  management  decides  to 
give  blacks  opportunities  for  promotion. 
Naturally  the  company  will  also  decide  to 
use  the  same  screening  tests  for  blacks  as  in 
use  for  whites.  But  what  may  happen  next? 
A  cry  may  be  raised  that  such  screening  re- 
quirements for  blacks  are  only  another  way 
of  discriminating  against  them;  the  compa- 
ny may  back  down  on  its  screening  policy: 
and  work  efficiency  at  the  company  may 
plummet. 

The  changea  made  in  America  dtiring  the 
1970a  were  probably  among  the  major  aodal 
revolutions  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tet 
the  confusion  of  the  early  seventies  to  no 
longer  apparent,  and  calm  to  returning.  The 
effects  of  an  upheaval  of  thto  scale  may 
linger  for  many  years,  but  the  situation  will 
not  get  any  worse.  In  the  long  run  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  elimination  of 
racial  discrimination  will  gradually  subside. 

To  sum  up,  there  to  a  very  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  United  States  will  maintain 
more  than  enough  strength  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  Western  Europe.  Among  the 
advanced  nations  in  goieral.  America  will 
not  suffer  a  serio'is  decline. 

I  have  my  doubts,  however,  ss  to  whether 
America  will  be  strong  enough  to  compete 
with  Japan,  at  least  over  the  short  run. 
Speaking  only  in  terms  of  labor,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  respective  competitive  power  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  a  function 
of  the  degree  of  thought  given  by  blue- 
collar  workers  to  ways  of  improving  produc- 
tivity. In  any  country,  technical  experts  are 
employed  to  study  questions  of  production 
effidoicy.  What  to  remarkable  in  Japan  to 
that  blue-collar  worken  are  also  involved. 

Although  the  contribution  made  to  pro- 
ductivity by  the  Japanese  blue-collar  worker 
to  a  phenomenon  frequently  cited,  the 
cauaea  behind  thto  phenomoMMi  are  not 
dear.  Some  people,  particularly  the  Japa- 
nese themaelvea.  aay  that  the  underlying 
cause  to  the  loyalty  of  worken  to  their  com- 
panlea. Others,  particularly  Americana, 
argue  that  because  unlona  are  weak,  work- 
en are  aubmiaatve  and  obey  management's 
order  without  question. 
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Both  these  arguments  plaoe  the  emphaato 
on  the  worker's  mental  attitude.  They  share 
the  aawmption  that  if  the  will  to  there, 
ways  to  help  the  company  will  be  found. 
Tet  I  question  whether  the  proper  mental 
attitude  to  by  Itself  sufficient  to  generate 
ideas  on  how  work  can  be  improved  and  imo- 
ducUvlty  ratoed.  Such  benefits  may  be 
forthcoming  ta  the  short  run.  but  they  are 
unlikely  to  continue  over  the  long  run 
unleas  the  worken  have  an  adequate  techni- 
cal background.  Thto  brings  ua  at  last  to  the 
queation  of  akill  acqulaltion  amtmg  Japanese 
workers. 

JAFAIIXSI-STTLI  SKILL  ACQUISITIOa 

My  hyjwthesto  to  that  the  important  dif- 
ferences between  Japanese  and  American 
blue-collar  worken  stem  frmn  the  way  skOto 
are  acquired.  I  assume  that  there  are  no  in- 
herent differences  in  aptitude,  but  that 
there  are  differences  in  the  systems  by 
which  worken  are  trained. 

Systems  of  on-the-job  training  that  enable 
worken  to  start  a  Job  and  leam  while  they 
work  are  common  to  large  enterprises  in 
both  countries.  In  Japan,  however,  more 
types  of  work  are  experloioed.  Tnst,ead  of 
simply  becoming  acquainted  with  the  main 
tasks  in  one  particular  work  station,  em- 
ployees are  also  rotated  to  neighboring  work 
stations  doseU^  related  to  their  own. 

American  workers,  by  contrast,  generally 
stay  at  one  work  station  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  leam  all  the  main  tasks  even  in 
that  single  area.  In  Japan,  a  worker  assem- 
bling medium-sized  machinery  to  from  time 
to  time  transferred  to  small  and  large  ma- 
chinery assembly. 

Through  experiencing  a  wide  range  of  re- 
lated work,  employees  gain  a  background  fa- 
cilitating an  understanding  of  the  mechan- 
ics of  production  in  a  particular  work  sta- 
tion or  department.  If,  for  example,  a 
worker  leams  not  merely  how  to  operate  a 
machine  but  also  how  to  repair  it.  that 
worker  will  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  the  machine.  Thto  means  that  the  work- 
en are  very  close  to  being  t.erhnidanB  due 
to  the  technical  background  they  acquire. 
Such  a  background  to  the  basto  for  the  long- 
term  creation  of  ideas  on  how  to  Improve 
productivity. 

Another  difference  is  that  the  opinions  of 
employees  are  actively  solidted  in  Japan. 
The  availability  of  opportunities  to  make 
suggestions  on  how  the  production  system 
can  be  improved  signifies  the  delegation  of  a 
certain  amount  of  authority  to  thoae  on  the 
factory  floor.  The  workplace  becomes  more 
like  an  industrial  d«nocracy.  Compared 
with  a  situation  where  all  methods  snd 
every  single  step  of  the  Job  are  dedded  from 
above,  the  presentation  of  opportunities  to 
offer  opinions  encourages  worken  to  speak 
out. 

An  important  point,  therefore,  to  whether 
a  trend  toward  broadening  work  experience 
exists  in  America.  I  investigated  thto  ques- 
tion by  focusing  on  a  typical  work  area  in  a 
plant  and  asking  what  sort  of  work  new  em- 
ployees were  given  initiaUy  and  how  they 
were  rotated  after  that  Fkvm  the  results  I 
was  forced  to  condude  that  there  had  been 
practically  no  diversification  of  employees' 
work  experience  since  my  previous  visit  to 
the  Midwest  five  yean  ago.  The  fact  is.  the 
routes  of  Job  rotation  are  closely  linked  with 
union  polides  on  work  assignments  accord- 
ing to  seniority,  and  changes  are  not  likely 
to  be  easy. 

There  were  two  hopeful  signs,  howevo'. 
The  flnt  of  these  was  the  aforementioned 
idea  of  rotating  worken  among  different 
Jobs  with  the  same  job  classification.  A 
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number  of  local  union  leaden  were  actively 
trying  to  gain  acceptance  for  thto. 

Second,  the  unions  were  following  a 
commtm  policy  of  trying  to  incorporate 
mcne  workplaces  into  the  same  seniority 
system.  The  conventional  practice  has  been 
for  each  workidaoe  to  have  its  own  seniority 
system,  within  which  the  order  of  prano- 
tlon  or  layoff  to  determined  according  to 
employeea'  length  of  continuous  service.  By 
bringing  more  woi^places  into  the  same  se- 
niority system,  employees  can  experience  a 
wider  range  of  Jobs. 

If  these  two  polides  re  effectively  Imple- 
mented, It  will  be  possible  to  broaden  wchIl- 
en'  skills  in  the  American  context.  Acquisi- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  skilto  would  no 
longer  be  an  exclusive  preserve  of  the  Japa- 


Changing  the  structure  of  skill  acquisition 
will  take  time,  however.  Whereas  a  machine 
that  to  out  of  date  can  be  simply  ranoved 
and  replaced,  skilto  exist  inside  the  human 
mind  and  body  and  cannot  be  easily  altered. 
In  the  case  of  skill  aoqulsltion,  moreover, 
the  Instructors,  trainees,  skilled  woriLers, 
and  imion  are  all  linked  together  in  a  social 
system.  The  system  can  be  changed,  but 
time  to  required.  America's  imeasiness  about 
the  ability  of  Its  worken  to  compete  with 
Japanese  worken  will  no  doubt  persist  until 
thto  period  of  time  has  elapsed.* 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  MUST  BE 
RUN  BY  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  May  4. 1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  possible  ways 
to  define  a  "public"  schooL  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (NEA) 
says  it  is  a  school  financed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Using  that  definition,  the 
NEA  claims  that  a  friend  of  public 
education  is  an  enemy  of  schools 
which  government,  and  especially  the 
Federal  Government,  does  not  finance 
and  controL  From  this  NEA  definition, 
it  follows  that  the  more  a  school  is 
controlled  from  Washington,  the  more 
public  it  is.  In  other  words,  if  we 
accept  their  definition,  we  must  accept 
their  socialistic,  elitist  conclusions. 

I  do  not  accept  the  NEIA's  definition. 
To  me.  a  truly  public  school  is  a  school 
controlled  by  the  public,  regardless  of 
how  its  expenses  are  paid.  It  is  those 
who  want  to  take  control  of  the 
schools  away  from  the  parents  and 
taxpayers  who  are  the  enemies  of  true 
public  education.  An  educational 
system  run  from  Washington  is  the 
very  opposite  of  public  education. 

If  you  accept  the  NEA's  definition,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  tuition  tax  cred- 
its for  parents  of  private  school  chil- 
dren is  "a  threat  to  public  education." 
According  to  the  NEA,  the  Cleveland 
and  Boston  schools  systems,  each  of 
which  is  paid  for  by  taxpayers  but 
ruled  by  a  single  Federal  judge,  are 
true  public  schools,  while  parochial  in- 
stitutions in  those  cities,  where  par- 
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ents  and  teachers  still  have  a  voice, 
are  not 

The  steady  decline  of  the  SAT 
scores  of  high  school  graduates  began 
in  1963,  which  h^pens  to  be  the  time 
liberals'  drive  to  end  local  control  of 
schools  was  taking  effect.  Learning 
has  declined  steadily  as  the  dictates  of 
bureaucrats  and  the  whims  of  Judges 
have  taken  the  place  of  guidance  by 
teachers,  elected  school  boards,  par- 
ents, and  local  officials.  As  govern- 
ment schools  have  become  less  and 
less  true  public  schools,  they  have  de- 
teriorated. 

Again  and  again,  we  have  heard  the 
orchestrated  screams  of  outrage  from 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  NEA,  the  AFT,  and  other  lib- 
eral elitists,  because  a  parent  has 
dared  to  question  the  content  of  a 
textbook.  We  hear  the  same  outraged 
cries  when  people  dare  to  question  the 
dictate  of  a  judge  as  to  where  theii 
children  must  go  to  schooL  Liberals 
claim  they  are  "champions  of  public 
education,"  but  they  do  not  want  the 
people  to  have  any  effective  voice  in 
running  them. 

Liberals  have  done  to  the  schools 
what  they  have  done  to  the  economy. 
Claiming  to  be  "champions  of  the 
wording  people,"  they  have  destroyed 
millions  of  jobs  and  the  hopes  of  the 
next  generation  of  American  workers 
for  a  better  life.  They  claimed  they 
were  "proworker"  because  they  were 
actually  antibusiness.  The  result  was 
that  they  hurt  both  business  and 
workers.  The  NEA  claims  it  is  the 
friend  of  public  education  because  it  is 
the  enemy  of  private  education.  As  a 
result,  the  Washington  educational  es- 
tablishment, which  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  NEA,  has  dqne  tremen- 
dous damage  both  to  public  and  to  pri- 
vate education. 

A  true  friend  of  public  education  is  a 
friend  of  all  education.  He  sedts  to 
return  government-run  schools  to 
local  control,  and  to  give  parents  the 
alternative  sending  their  children  to 
schools  where  they  feel  their  wishes 
are  more  respected  tlian  in  govern- 
ment-owned institutions,  at  some  cost 
to  themselves.  He  is  for  an  educational 
system  which  is  nm  for  and  by  the 
pe<vle.  If  that  makes  him  an  enemy  of 
public  education,  then  public  educa- 
tion has  become  a  strange  creature 
indeed.* 


PRESERVING  THE  RIGHT  TO 
EQUAL  JUSTICE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

ormwTOBK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESHITATIVES 

Monday.  May  4.  19S1 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965. 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  first  Federal  legal 
services    program    was   instituted.    In 
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ltT4.  under  the  «dintntetratk>n  of 
Prerident  Nixon,  the  original  Letal 
OuikjM  Act  «aa  ilsDad  Into  law.  Preal- 
danto  Pord  and  Outer  have  ainillariy 
nipported  the  Legal  Senrleee  Corpora- 
tion. On  Tuewlay.  March  10.  1981. 
PreektoDt  Reagan  recommended  the 
aboHahment  of  the  Legal  Service*  Cor- 
poration. 

Preeldent  Reagan's  m»ndat.f  la  to 
maintain  effective,  efficient,  and  auo- 
oeaaful  programa  in  Government. 
llMBured  in  theae  terma,  Preaident 
Reagan'a  oppoaition  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
icea  Oorporati<m  la  inexplicable.  In 
1960  alone,  the  Legal  Servicea  Corpo- 
ratlMi  provided  servicea  to  over  1  mil- 
lion elienta.  According  to  William 
Reeoe  Smith.  Jr..  the  preaident  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaaodation.  theae  needs 
could  not  have  been  met  through  the 
actiona  of  "a  purely  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  organised  bar."  In 
19tO.  only  2  percent  of  the  Corpora- 
tlco'a  budget  waa  spent  on  overhead. 
To  place  the  financial  burden  for  such 
a  program  on  the  States  would  only 
duplicate  coats  and  strain  already  re- 
stricted resources.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  provided  prof  eaaional 
legal  counael  in  the  aolution  of  hou»- 
ing.  family,  education.  Juvenfle. 
healtli.  and  onployment  problems  to 
the  truly  needy. 

Therefore.  I  see  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  la  more  profound  than 
any  so-called  mandat*'  given  to  the 
Preaident.  Rather,  it  is  the  effective 
denial  of  a  right  basic  to  all  Ameri- 
cans—the right  to  equal  Justice  under 
the  law.  Olven  the  history  of  the  Legal 
Servicea  Corporation,  abolishment 
should  not  be  the  issue.  Rather,  the 
impetus  should  be  in  furthering  and 
encouraging  the  woi^  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  in  insuring  mini- 
mum aoceaa  to  the  courts. 

I  am  committed  to  this  cause  and 
<VPoae  wholeheartedly  the  passage  of 
the  Reagan-Stockman  zero  funding 
propoaaL 

I  include  for  the  Raooao  three  news- 
paper artidea  which  have  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Timea  supporting  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation: 

trnm  the  Kew  York  TIiims.  ICar.  8. 1961] 

Satom  IftMnr?  Ho.  Pmmwuw  Jubtigb 

So  tt  int  tbe  cost,  after  aU.  that  bothen 
Mr.  Bwagaii  about  legal  aervtees  to  the  poor. 
It's  tbe  very  idea  of  this  pragram.  which  hsa 
outefaed  AiiMrlcan  Justtoe.  tbat  atlcka  in  tbe 
omw  of  a  PrsiMent  wIm>  tilted  agalnat  its 
lawycfs  wben  lie  «■■  Oovenior  of  CaUf or- 
nla.  He  oCfcn  to  let  tbe  atatcs  uae  aome  of 
tbair  other  Vederal  money  to  sustain  tbe 
ptognin.  if  tbey  Uke.  But  be  knows  not 
SHUiy  VOL  Ifr.  Reagan  aims  to  kfll  tbe  Leaal 
Oei  iltes  Ootporatlcn.  He  abould  be  stopped. 

The  tmut  here  Is  not  Just  another  worthy 
aoelal  pragram  that  America  cant  fully 
aftotd.  It  Is  a  oiatter  of  proteettnc  a  funda- 
mental  ptlndpie  of  a  (air  society— equal  Jua- 
tlee.  Legal  Oeiikaa  repraaents  in  ctrfl  law 
what  pidilie  def cnden  represent  in  criminal 
law:  a  chance  for  poor  people  to  ftahHsh 
their  riglita  by  SMans  avaUaMe  to  tbe  rest 
ofsodety. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ever  ainee  tbe  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
IMS  that  Indlsents  ebaned  with  Crimea  are 
entitled  to  free  representatiop.  tbey  have 
been  routinely  supplied  with  puldlc  defend- 
ers But  the  same  Is  not  true  wben  poor 
people  are  haramail  by  arrogant  welfare 
agencies  for  bostUe  landlordi.  Without  tbe 
Federally  funded  Legal  Senrioes  program, 
tbey  would  bave  to  represent  tbemselves  or 
rely  on  overworked  legal  aid  bureaus  and  In- 
ezperlenood  law  students. 

The  Federal  lawyers  have  not  only  moved 
enenetically  to  press  Individual  srievances 
but  have  also  brought  daaa  actions  to  cor- 
rect systematic  injustice.  And  tbat,  of 
course,  is  wliy  the  program  has  made  few 
friends  among  tbe  elected  offldals.  busi- 
nessmen and  bureaucrats  It  has  beaten  in 
court.  Mr.  Reagan  has  never  forgiven  Cali- 
fomia's  Rural  Legal  Amistance  program  for 
requiring  bim  to  spend  more  than  he 
wanted  on  welfare  and  Medicaid. 

Oovemora  and  state  legislators  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  support  aome  decentralised  ver- 
sloD  of  the  program.  Their  policies  and 
sgendes  are  often  the  targets  of  suits  by 
these  lawyers.  Legal  equality  for  the  poor 
ought  to  rest  on  a  sounder  foundation. 

Legal  Services  Is  no  radical  scheme  for  the 
redistribution  of  wealth.  The  American  Bar 
Association  warmly  supports  the  program 
because  conservative  and  liberal  lawyers 
alike  know  It  la  a  plan  for  fairly  establishing 
rights.  The  relief  It  manages  to  obtain  for 
the  poor  can  be  won  only  under  laws  passed 
by  legislatures  and  interpreted  by  the 
courts.  But  a  legal  right,  like  a  tax  benefit, 
la  meaningless  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
the  experts  to  claim  It. 

There  may  be  aspects  of  Legal  Services 
worth  debating.  It  may  even  be  that  econo- 
mies could  be  found  In  Its  $330  million 
budget.  But  to  kill  the  program,  under  the 
pretense  that  the  states  are  free  to  keep  It 
alive.  Is  unconadonable.  Tbe  Issue  Is  not 
whether  to  save  money;  It  Is  whether  to  pre- 
serve Justice. 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times.  Mar.  37. 19811 
Trx  Bab  to  tbb  Rbscdx  or  Josncs 

It  Is  heartening  to  see  the  organised  bar 
rallying  to  the  defense  of  the  Federal  Legal 
Services  program  for  poor  people.  The 
outcry  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
various  state  associations  has  already  had 
some  effect  In  Congress.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  has 
broken  with  President  Resgan.  voting  at 
least  to  let  the  program  continue,  though 
with  only  a  third  of  Its  present  funds.  That 
Is  progress,  but  hardly  enough. 

Mr.  Reagan's  bid  to  end  all  Federal  subsi- 
dy Is  a  policy  stroke  masquerading  as  sn 
economy  move.  Conservatives  In  bis  Admin- 
istration are  out  to  kill  the  program  because 
tbey  have  mlstskwily  concluded  that  it  car- 
ries "the  cudgels  of  liberals"  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense. As  Oovemor.  Mr.  Reagan  lost  several 
sklrmisbcs  to  California's  Rural  Legal  As- 
slstanoe  and  he  once  tried  to  veto  Its  Feder- 
al grant  As  President,  be  wss  easily  per- 
susded  to  pull  tbe  plug. 

Tbe  bar  groups  know  better.  They  espe- 
cially know  tbat  tbe  orraslmisl  dsss  action 
suits  tbst  arouse  tlie  shrillest  controversy 
are  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  tbe  pover- 
ty lawyers.  Day  In  and  day  out.  they  give 
poor  people  an  equal  chance  to  assert  their 
legal  rights  In  esses  of  Job  discrimination  or 
divoroe  or  conflict  with  a  state  agency.  As 
tlie  bar  sssodatlon's  national  president.  Wil- 
liam Reece  Smltli.  recently  testified,  tlie 
program  merely  guarantees  equal  Justice 
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under  laws  written  by  legislaturea  and  inter- 
preted by  courts. 

The  Reagan  team's  suggestion  that  tbe 
states  use  part  of  their  general  Federal 
funds  for  legal  services,  if  they  wish,  is  s 
cynical  sentence  of  deatli.  The  lawyers 
often  battle  against  state  agencies  and  can 
hardly  expect  protection  from  state  govern- 
ments. As  Alexander  Forger  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association  observes,  to 
depend  on  state  subsidy  will  guarantee  tbat 
the  program  Is  "emasculated  by  political 
pressures." 

lawyers  recognised  tbe  value  of  Legal 
Services  years  ago.  Congress  needs  to  heed 
their  advice  now. 

[Prom  tbe  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8. 19811 

Savb  LaoAL  Ssavicxs 

(By  RoBlyn  L.  Anderson  and  Patricia  L. 

Irvln) 

Despite  bar  association  efforts  here  and 
elsewhere  In  support  of  the  endangered 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  among  individu- 
al lawyers  ominous  lines  have  been  drawn 
between  thoee  who  want  the  Corporation  to 
exist  and  those  who  sgree  with  the  Reagan 
Administration's  recommendation  that  It  be 
abolished  In  fiscal  1983. 

As  recent  law  school  graduates,  we  find 
that  many  in  our  profession  are  Jarring  our 
most  comfortable  assimiptlon:  Weren't  we 
taught  that  equal  access  to  our  system  of 
Justice  Is  a  principle  as  sacred  to  lawyers  ss 
the  Hipocratic  Oath  Is  to  doctors?  As  the 
debate  hss  grown,  so  has  our  dismay  over 
others'  attitudes  toward  the  sanctity  of  this 
principle. 

"I  simply  don't  believe  In  Legal  Services," 
announced  one  lawyer  of  oiu-  acquaintance. 
The  remark  was  startling  In  Its  overbreadth 
yet  representative  of  an  Increasingly  famil- 
iar philosophy.  Many  people  are  teidifferent 
to  the  plight  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  the  now- 
fasliionaide  opposition  to  welfare  and  other 
aodal  programs,  though  short-sighted,  logi- 
cally may  have  some  roots  In  demonstrated 
administrative  weaknesses  and  evidence  of 
fraud.  But  why  sacrifice  Legal  Services? 
Why  dismantle  the  one  vehicle  that  can 
continue  to  make  the  idea  of  equal  Justice  a 
reality? 

Another  yoimg  lawyer  confronts  our  posi- 
tion with  his  own  brand  of  realpolltlk: 
"Legal  services  for  indigents  Is  not  a  Federal 
concern.  It's  not  my  responsibility  ss  a  tax- 
payer to  buy  lawyers  for  tbe  poor.  Poverty 
Is  not  my  fault."  This  let-'em-eat-cake  ap- 
proach, coming  from  an  officer  of  the  court, 
yet  bereft  of  ethical  and  legal  imderpln- 
nlngs.  "shocks  the  conscience,"  to  borrow 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter's  plirase. 

Such  "ressonlng"  misconstrues  the  leglsla- 
Uve  Intent  behind  the  creation.  In  1974,  of 
tbe  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Congress, 
quite  apart  from  its  desire  to  liave  taxpay- 
ers share  tbe  cost,  wished  to  affirm  the  fun- 
damental principle  tbat  every  Individual  de- 
serves equal  representation  in.  and  access 
to,  our  court  system.  Furthermore,  the  Cor- 
poration was  Intended  to  be  Immune  from 
any  Ideology  that  questions  the  social  util- 
ity of  any  program  for  the  poor. 

Many  who  oppose  Federal  funding  for 
legal  services  to  the  poor  In  non-crimlnsl 
cases  say  that  they  don't  object  to  tbe 
"ends"  of  equal  JusUce— only  the  "means." 
Thus,  tbey  offer  the  meager  suggestion  that 
tbese  servloes  be  provided  by  "well-pakl" 
IHlvate  lawyers  rather  than  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  At  best,  this  proposal  miscalculates- 
at  worst.  Ignores— hard  numbers.  There  sre 
about  30  mllliim  people  below  tbe  poverty 
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line— an  income  of  less  than  $7.7M  for  a 
family  of  four.  Hie  Nattonal  Organiaatian 
of  Legal  Services  Workers  estimates  tliat 
under  eurrent  funding  levels,  there  is  only 
one  attorney  for  every  5.000  pe^e  bdow 
the  poverty  line,  in  oootrast  to  one  for  every 
334  above  it.  Aooording  to  a  recent  article  tai 
Tbe  National  Law  Journal,  oidy  90  percent 
of  tbe  poor  who  face  a  civfl  legal  pnrt>lem 
get  the  legal  assistsnoe  tbey  need.  Bach 
year,  some  1.4  million  cases  are  handled  by 
6,300  attorneys  in  the  Legal  Servioes  Corpo- 
ration. If  the  Oorporatlan  Is  abolished,  wlio 
wm  nil  the  veld?  Many  lawyers  in  private 
practice  already  donate  time  and  money. 
Juggling  private  and  pro  bono  publico  W(»k: 
In  addition,  numerous  law  firms  provide 
generous  financial  support  for  legal  servioes 
for  the  indigent. 

But  when  even  the  Corporati<m  program, 
staffed  by  attorneys  wlio  work  full  time  and 
well,  cannot  meet  current  needs.  It  is  sheer 
fantasy— and  an  effective  renunciation  of 
the  principle  of  equal  Justice— to  sssume 
that  the  private  t>ar  can  provide  sufficient 
services  or  funds  to  meet  the  legal  needs  of 
some  30  mlllion  poor  citizens.  And  we  doubt 
that  states  will  want  to  flnanoe  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor  out  of  block  giants. 

We  are  troubled  by  the  imsubstantlated 
contention  that  Corporation  lawyers  use 
Federal  funds  to  sdvance  "questionable" 
social  reforms.  The  nightmare  of  Legal 
Services  attorneys  clogging  our  courts  with 
actions  designed  to  harass  state  and  local 
governments  has  no  fsctual  basis.  In  reality, 
perhaps  80  percent  of  the  Conwration's 
caseload  consists  of  matrimonial,  family, 
housing,  and  consumer-protection  prob- 
lems—areas In  which  almost  every  citizen 
seeks  legal  representation  at  some  point  in 
life.  Must  the  dissdvantaged  be  limited  to 
legal  services  for  what  Is  politically  palat- 
able? If  so,  who  will  determine  that  stand- 
ard? 

Whether  they  cast  their  opposition  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  as  a  ptillosophi- 
cal  bent  against  all  social  services,  ss  a  new 
approach  to  federalism,  or  ss  an  unabashed- 
ly selfish  stance  tbat  one  need  not  share 
one's  own  hard-earned  resources  with 
others,  attorneys  who  argue  for  the  Corpo- 
ration's abolition  cannot,  with  conslstaicy, 
claim  any  fealty  to  the  tenet  of  equal  Jus- 
tice.* 


BIG  GOVERNMENT,  NOT  PRESI- 
DENT.  HAS  ROBBED  THE  MID- 
WEST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  IICPBK8KHTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  4. 19S1 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  BCr.  Speaker, 
many  liberals,  ready  to  use  any  ploy  to 
defend  big  government,  have  begun  to 
fan  the  flames  of  secUonaliam.  setting 
the  Frost  Belt  against  the  Sun  Belt. 

This  tactic  is  in  character.  To  defend 
abortion,  many  liberals  resort  to  anti- 
Catholic  stereotjrpes  of  a  kind  we  have 
not  been  subjected  to  since  the  heyday 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  1930's. 
They  have  set  race  against  race  with 
quotas  in  hiring  and  schools.  Not  con- 
tent with  promoting  reUgious  and 
racial  division,  liberals  have  decided  to 
exploit  sectionalism. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  main  themea  Ohio  lib- 
erals have  trumpeted  is  the  fact  that. 
of  each  dollar  paid  by  Ohioana  in  Fed- 
eral tazea,  only  78  cents  ia  ment  in  our 
State.  In  other  words,  each  $5  bfllion 
went  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
meant  a  net  loea  of  over  $1  billion  to 
our  State's  economy. 

Ia  it  not  odd.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  liber- 
ala  have  Just  noticed  this  fact?  They 
certainly  never  mentioned  it  over  the 
last  30  yeata,  as  they  voted,  year  after 
year,  to  increase  Federal  taxes  and 
Ohio's  losses. 

Obvioualy.  the  best  thing  for  Ohio  is 
to  cut  Federal  expenditures,  and  leave 
Ohio  taxpayers'  money  in  our  State. 
That  is  also  the  best  thing  for  America 
aa  a  whole,  which  is  why  liberals  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  it.  They  Imow 
that  if  the  debate  is  limited  to  what  is 
good  for  all  Americans,  liberals  will 
loaeit.* 
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SENATE  COBOOTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
cmnmittees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
piupose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marits  section  of  the  Cohgressiohal 
Rboobo  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  5.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcobo. 

Meetih Gs  Scheduled 

MAY  6 
9:00  am. 
AppropriatiOTis 

'Volbaiat  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  an  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Uie 
Oeological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1334  Dirksen  BuOding 
*Oommerce.  Sciaice,  and  Tranqwrtation 
BustnesB  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

335  RusseU  Building 

9'JOajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Vamtay 

BnsJneas  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  &  480,  &  884,  &  902.  S.  943,  and  & 

994.  Irflls  providing  price  and  income 


protection  for  farmers  and  to 
consumers  of  an  abtmrtanre  of  food 
and  f ilwr  at  reaaonaUe  prices. 

334  RuskU  Building 
Appropriations 
*Defenae  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
D^ense  EStatdisbment.  receiving  testi- 
numy  on  Air  Force  posture. 

1323  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulioommit- 
tee 
To  hold  ovnsigbt  hearings  to  review 
flood  insurance  programs  adminis- 
tered by  tlie  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency. 

Room  8-136,  Capitol 
Banking,  Hmising,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  liearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  otmsumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  <m  h«"Mwy  indus- 
try and  financial  servioes  representa- 
tives. 

5303  Dirlcaen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

To  begin  markup  of  S.  076,  &  848.  S. 

993,  and  S.  785,  bills  authorizing  funtto 

for  flscal  year  1083  for  foreign  aasist- 

anoe  programs. 

4331  Dirksen  Buflding 
'Labor  and  Htmaan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  799. 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  yean  1983. 
1983.  and  1984,  for  certain  publk: 
health  professional  education  and 
nurse  training  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, S.  800,  autlunUng  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1963.  1983.  and  1984  for 
health  research  programs,  S.  801, 
autb<Mizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1983.  and  1964  for  the  Natkmal  Health 
SCTvioe  Corps  of  tbe  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea,  S.  1039, 
proposed  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zations Amendments,  and  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  the 
Natimial  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
certain  youth  programs  of  tbe  Com- 
prehensive Employment  Training  Act 
(CETA). 

4233  Dirksoi  Bunding 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  bold  iw^riwy  on  numerous  legisla- 
tive proposals  limiting  funds  of  certain 
services  and  programs  administered  by 
tbe  Veterans'  Administration,  indud- 
ing  &  916,  &  918.  S.  919,  &  920,  S.  636, 
S.  1058.  &  1059,  S.  1060,  &  1061.  & 
1062,  S.  1063.  S.  1064,  S.  1065.  and  & 
1066. 

413  RusseU  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Puiriic  Works 
*Water  Resources  Sutioommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorising  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Water  Resources 
CoundL  and  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Tecbntdogy. 

4300  Dirksen  BuikUng 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  numerous  spending  reduction  pro- 


3231  Dirksen  Buikttiw 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  893,  extending 
for  four  years  tbe  reorganisatlan  au- 
thority of  tbe  President. 

3303  Dirksen  Buikltaw 


8426 


on  InteOltaioe 


To  baM  a  dOMd 


btteflin  on  lancuace 
of  the  DcfMutment 


Room  »-407.  Coftitol 
MO  pjB. 
Acrieulturo.  NatrtUflB.  ondAKvatry 
BwiBMi  imiiilliW    to  eonttnue  markup 
af&4M.&aM.&Mt.a»U.  anda 
•M.  bUk  provkMnc  prloe  and  tooome 
protartkm  for  farmers  and  to  aanire 
ooaaumen  of  an  aiMmdanee  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reaeonaMe  prtcea. 

324  RumeU  BuUdlng 
Appropriations 

*Foret»n  Operattons  Buhmmmtttae 
To  reaame  hearings  on  prapoaed  budget 
eahmat^w  for  fisoal  year  1M3  for  the 
AaencT  for  Intemattnnal  Derelop- 
raent.  Sahel  deretopment  procram, 
Africa  rcdonal  procram.  and  the  Near 
Bast  regional  procram. 

S-138.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
■docatlon  Subcommittee 
iuslutas  meetlnc.  to  mark  up  proposed 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year 
IMl  for  procnuns  of  the  Departments 
of  Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servloes. 
and  Bducatlon. 

1114  Dlrkaen  Building 
and  Natural  Resources 

meetlnc.  to  consider  pending 


3110  Dirksen  Building 
iRelatlooa 

meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  a  976.  a  M«.  &  M3.  and  S.  785. 

UDs  authoristng  funds  for  fiscal  year 

IMS  for  foreign  nrr***""^  programs. 

4231  Dirksen  Building 

Judkdary 

Ooostttutlon  Suboonmiittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  a  9M  and  S.  585. 

bOls  creating  a  Federal  cause  of  action 

for  the  violation  of  a  person's  dvll 

rights  under  color  of  State  law  relat- 

inc  to  ootistltutional  rights  or  laws 

providing  for  equal  rights  of  citizens 

or  an  persons  withta  U^a  Jurisdiction. 

3228  Dirksen  Building 

Judldary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  FoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Hooae  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Iaw  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
public  reactloa  to  the  reoommenda- 
tlooa  of  the  final  report  of  the  Select 
ConmlSBlon  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee BoUey. 

3141  Raybum  Building 
SrMpjB. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intcnovemmeptal  Rriatloaa 

neettng.  to  mark  op  a  807.  Im- 

ttoe  structure  and  process  of 

the  Faderal  aaslstanee  system  to  State 


<3e3  Dirksen  Building 


MAT  7 


*Af>ptBi>fflatlfltis 

To  nonthuif  bearings  on  proposed 
badcK  estimate  for  flacal  year  1983 
for  the  Defense  ■rtabHsfament,  reeetv- 
taic  taattaBony  on  Atr  Vy>roe  procure- 
reaearch  and  developnient  pro- 


1331  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mlttac 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  fossO 
energy  programs,  domestic  energy, 
supply  iwograms.  and  Federal  leasing 
poUdea.  Department  of  Bnergy. 

1334  Dirksen  Bufldlng 
9:30  aJB. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  a  480.  a  884.  a  903.  a  943.  and  S. 
994.  bills  providing  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prloea. 

334  Russell  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  hanking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  thrift  in- 
dustry representatives  and  State  fi- 
nancial institution  regulators. 

5303  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Consltutlon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  584  and  a 
585.  bills  creating  a  Federal  cause  of 
action  for  the  violation  of  a  person's 
civil  rights  under  color  of  State  law  re- 
lating to  omistitutlonal  rights  or  laws 
providing  for  equal  rights  of  citizens 
or  all  persons  within  VJR.  Jurisdiction. 
3338  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Handicapped  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
authorisations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the    developmental    disabilities    pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 

To  hold  hearings  on  a  580.  to  establish 

program  levels  for  the  Small  Business 

Administration      Pollution      Control 

Bond  Ouarantee  program. 

434  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Servioea,  and 
Education  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  oiarkup 
of  proposed  supplemental  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education. 

S-138.  Capitol 
'Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
ttanates  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  Air 
Force  ooostructlon  program. 

&-136,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  I^nds  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  a  910.  proposed 
I«nd  and  Water  Cooservation  Fund 
Act  Amendments. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  numerous  Trn4*'«g  reduction  pro- 


3331  Dirksen  Building 


Foreign  Relations 
To  bold 


May  4,  1981 


on  arms  limitations 


S-116.  Capitol 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  consolidate  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  programs. 

SS7  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  55,  a  58,  a  57, 
and  a  58.  bUls  providing  for  a  uniform 
election  poU  closing  time,  change  of 
the  day  of  voting,  and  election  night 
media  projections. 

301  RusseU  BuUdlng 
3:00  pjoi. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  a  480,  a  884.  a  903.  a  943.  and  a 
994,  bills  providing  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
'Appropriations 

'Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. American  schools  and  hos- 
pitals abroad,  international  disaster 
assistance.  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Peace  Corps,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  markup  of  proposed  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  year  1081  for 
foreign  assistance  programs. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  <ki  Immigration, 
Refugeea,  and  International  Law  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
public  reaction  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  final  report  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy. 

3238  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:30  pjn. 
Aivropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAT  8 

9-JOajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  a  480.  a  884.  a  903.  a  943,  and  a 
994.  bUls  providing  price  and  income 
proteetioo  for  farmers  and  to  aaniie 
oonsumns  of  sn  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

334  RusseU  BuUdlng 


May  1 1981 


Banklnc.  Bouaing.  and  Uttsan  Affairs 
Business  meetlnc.  to  mark  up  proposed 
leglslatlnn  authoriiinc  funds  for  flacal 
year  19B3  for  the  Biport  Administra- 
tion Act  and  International  affairs  pro- 
crams  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  5303  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Finance     ' 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearlncs  on  a  839.  relattnc  to 
the  tnoome  tax  treatment  of  Incentive 
stock  options,  a  703.  to  allow  an 
income  dedudi<m  for  certain  motor 
carrier  operating  autboritiea.  and  a 
738.  to  benefit  the  Port  Authmlty  of 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  by  permitting  certain 
advance  refunding  Issues  of  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  qualify  under  section 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

3331  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  391.  establishing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  disclosure  of 
classified  information  identifying  an 
individual  engaged  in  foreign  inteUi- 
gence  activities  for  the  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment. 

I  3338  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

9:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  755. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prograau. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71,  approving  the  Constitution 
of  the  Virgin  Islands 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consoUdate  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment     situation     for     the 
month  of  April. 

2318  Raybum  BuUdlng 
10:30  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legidation  authorising  funds  for  flscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
1:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subctei- 
mlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  707  snd  a  998. 
bills   providing   alternative   financing 
mechanisms  to  fund  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Apiculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  480.  S.  884.  a  902.  a  943.  and  a 
994.  bills  providOng  price  and  income 
protectim  for  f  armen  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

334  RusseU  BuUdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MATH 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  a  382.  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  to 
a  named  Individual  In  fuU  satisfaction 
of  a  claim  agaiiwt  the  U.a.  a  478.  to 
provide  for  the  partition  at  sale  of  cer- 
tain restricted  Indian  lands  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  a  547.  to  provide 
for  permament  improvements  to  cer- 
tain lands  beloncing  to  the  SUetz 
Indian  Tribe  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9'JOajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
a  978.  a  848.  a  993.  and  a  785.  bUls 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  foreign  asiriiitsnfy  programs. 

4221  Dirkam  Building 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  1040.  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  as  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
compensate  for  lost  revenue  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  city. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  995,  to  provide 
for  contribution  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
l^bor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  recondU- 
tations  of  higher  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  DlTBken  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  a  976,  a  848,  S.  993.  and  S.  785, 

bills  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1983  for  foreign  awrtwtsnre  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  12 

9:00  am. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legidations  authorizing  f  imds  for  pre- 
ventive health  block  grants,  health 
services  block  grants,  handicapped 
programs  blodc  grants,  and  enmgency 
hardship  sssistance  programs. 

4232  Dirtsen  Bunding 
9:30  amu 
Apinopriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tkmal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


8427 

lOHWajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  ColuoiUa  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  al  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUdiiw 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  Inislneas, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  security  TmrMfinr  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Select  on  Ethics 
Budness  meeting,  to  ccmsider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Cmiduct. 

457  RusseU  BuUdlng 

MAT  13 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
GaUery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interim'. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  755, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1962 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adolescent  preg- 
nancy programs,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  ACTION,  and  the  Head  Start  imx>- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  recdving  testi- 
mony on  Air  FMve  manpower  and  Re- 
serve progams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
wanfcing,  Houslng.  snd  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
maJcH-  hanking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators. 
5303  Dirksen  Bunding 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
a  976,  a  848,  a  993,  and  a  785,  bUU 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  foreign  — ■*-*«~—  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Federal  Expenditures,  Research  and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  30.  requiring 
eadi  Federal  agency  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue,  snd  rdated  nwsiurfs  intend- 
ed to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's UU  payment  perfocmanoe. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 


f_»wi'ij<*H'H'H'itifiti'ij<*ij«#f^  #_^>»-tttttff*' 


8428 


Attain 
it  Suboammlttoe  on  InvwUc^ 


TO  iMld  ofentght  httriaat  on  alleced 
Irmad  and  al>uw  meOwtUtm  wtthin  cer- 
tain bame  health  care  aenrloM. 

3302  Dlikaen  BuOdlnc 


InnoTatloii  end  Technolocy  Subeammlt- 
tee 
Tto  hold  heortnga  on  S.  881.  propoetd 
Small  Buetneoe  InnoTatkm  Reaearch 
Act. 

424  Ruanll  Bulldlnc 
Vetafana' Attain 

to  mark  upS.  468,  ea- 
•drlaory  committee  on 
fonnar  prtaonen  of  war.  maWnt  ncfa 
vetanna  dldble  for  certain  health 
care  ben^tta.  8.  1008.  exemptinc  by 
law  the  retired-recalled  military  per- 
aonnd  amigned  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commlaalon  from 
the  Old  atrengtha  and  grade  Umlta- 
ttona  that  are  authortod  to  the  mili- 
tary departmenta  which  fumiah  them. 
and  related  maaaurea  indudlnc  UUe  n 
and  m  of  &  28.  &  SaO.  a  458.  &  «M. 
&  8M.  a  872.  a  914.  and  a  921. 
RuawU  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriationa 

unitary  Ooaatructkm  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
tlmatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
Nayy  and  Marine  Corpa  construction 


1114  Dtrkaen  BuOding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Bualneas  meeting,  to  ccmsider  poiding 
calendar  buaineas. 

4200  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
Finanoe 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction 
proposals  In  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dlrkaen  Building 
1:20  pjn. 
Qovemmental  Af f ain 
Intergovernmental  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  fiacal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  budget  system. 

235  RusseU  Building 
2:00  pjD. 
Appropriationa 

Foreign  Operatlona  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    mropoaed 
budget  eatlmates  for  flacal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

8-128.  Capitol 
and  Natural  Reaourcea 

meeting,  to  ronsirtfr  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

3110  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
ttnrironment  and  Public  Works 
Boatneaa  meeting,  to  conaider  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

4300  Dirksen  BuOding 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  a  978.  a  848.  a  993.  and  a  785. 

bflla  aothorlalnc  funds  tar  fiscal  year 

1982  for  foreign  aaristanrr  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  BoOding 

MAT  14 


Appropriationa 

Interior  and  Rdated  Agendea  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Office  of  Territorial  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Qovemmental  Attain 
Civil  Service.  Poat  Office,  and  General 
Servleea  Subcommittee 
TO  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  coat  of 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
eea  in  foreign  lands. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Houatng.  and  Urban  Af  f  ain 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  major  hanking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  financial  in- 
dustry repreaentatlvea. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing. 

5110  Dtrkaen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affain 
To  hold  hearings  cm  poiding  nomina- 
ti<Mia. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appro(»1ations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timatea for  fiacal  year  1982  for  foreign 
operation  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  congressional  and  public  wit- 
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MAT  18 


S-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Bustaiess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affain 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 

tl<MlS 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  al- 
leged fraud  and  abuse  activities  within 
certain  home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Ethics 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  propoaed  revisiixis  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Ccmduct. 

8226  Dlrkaen  BuUding 

MAT  15 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affain 
Federal     Expenditurea,     Research,     and 
Rulea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  oa  the  Fed- 
eral twocurement  system. 

3302  Dirksoi  BuUding 


ODOajn. 
Appropriationa 
*Defenae  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establlahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  operations  and 
maintenance  programa. 

1223  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
0:30  ajn. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulaton  and  consumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representattvea: 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations     of     thoae     programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
Guard  and  Reaerve  Forces  construc- 
tion program. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations  of  thoae  programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  and  other  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rlghta  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Mary- 
land,   to   be   Assistant   Secretary   of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Banting,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affain 
To    continue     oversight    hearings    to 
review  major  h^nUng  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  former 
thrift  Industry  regiUaton  and  acade- 
micians. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  maikup 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  those 
programs  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affain 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benef ita  provided 
to  veterans.  Including  (a  916,  a  918,  a 
919,  a  920.  a  636,  a  1058,  a  1059,  a 
1060,  a  1061.  a  1062.  a  1063.  a  1064, 
a  1065,  and  a  1066. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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lOHWi 
Approprla(UoiiB 

District  of  Columbia  Suboommlttee 
TO  resuaie  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
MOmmm  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  standby  oU  con- 
trols. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  propoaed  reoondliattons  of  thoae 
programs  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  jurisdiction,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  resiune  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  In  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  contkiue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Emeat  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Ri^ta  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  bearings  on  the  ntmilnatlon 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rlghta  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  20 
9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indians 
To    bold    oversight    hearings    cm    the 
recent  report  and  future  plans  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hop!  Indian  Relocation 
Commission. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-lJKiependcnt  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timate* for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vel<vmient. 

1234  Diiksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affain 
Overxight   of   Government   Managemmt 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
special  inoaecut<»-  iHovislons  of  the 
Ethics  In  Government  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdtaig 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subctxnmittee 
To  bold  bearings  <m  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1082  for  the 
MX  construction  iMogram. 

1318  Diriooi  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Bushiess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslneaB. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environmait  and  PuUlc  Works 
To  resume  oveni^t  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearlngB  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion pn9oaals  In  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2231  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affain 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  10,  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Commissitm  to  design 
a  blueiHlnt  for  improving  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

MUltaiy  Construction  Subcommittee 
TO    continue    heartaigs    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1082 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAT  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Devek^mient,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  hearings  on  pnqpoeed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1082  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    heartaigs    on    pnqxMed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  sex  contrucUim  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Bnvinmment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  maAup  of 
propoaed  reconciliations  of  those  pro- 
grams which  faU  under  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  jurisdiction,  snd  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  bearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion pnqMisals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Diiksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    ivoposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1082 
for  the  MX  construetian  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
MAT  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affain 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special  praaecut<»-  provisiinis  of 
the  Ethics  In  Government  AeL 

3302  Dlrksm  BuUding 

MAT  26 
9:30  ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  <m  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
relating  to  omtracta  and  procurement 
policies. 

4232  Dirksm  BuUding 

MAT  27 
9-JOajB. 
LatMN"  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  continue  overaight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Natlmal  Cancer  Instl- 


8429 

tute.  relating  to  contraeto  and  procure- 
ment polidea. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  1 
9:00  ajn. 
Apprtvriations 
*Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony <m  overaU  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE2 
9:30  ajn. 

Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcmnmit- 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiacal  year  1982  tor  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  I^bor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  and  to  lurid 
bearings  on  a  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  wcnker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  admlnlstntion  and 
enfcncement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 
9:15  ajn. 
ApproprlatliHis 
Defense  Subommiittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establiahment,  receiving  testi- 
mcmy  <m  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 


9:30) 

iMbor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivtty  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oveniilit  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Farm  lAbor 
Contractor  Registratian  Act.  and  to 
bold  hearings  on  a  922.  darl^lng  the 
nwmntng  of  "migrant  worker"  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enf <»oement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Regiatration  Act. 

4232  Dlrkaen  BuUding 

Veterans' Affain 
To  hold  oversight  heartegs  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
clalma.  and  to  lurid  hearlngx  on  a  349. 
to  provide  for  Umited  Judldal  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administiatian.  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counael  for  veterana. 

412  RuaseU  BuOdtaw 

JUNE4 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriationa 
*Defen8e  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    propoaed 
budget  eatlmatea  for  fiacal  year  1982 
for  the  defenae  establishment,  reoelv- 


8430 


bm  twtlmnmr  on  procnuBs  of  the  Na- 
tional Socority  Aceoejr. 

1»  DiriGwn  BulkUnc 

VotanM*  Affairs 
To  ooBttaMie  ovenlcbt  hflarinsi  on  pro- 
I  for  the  adjudication  of  oertaln 
Id  to  hold  heaitoci  on  &  349. 
to  provide  for  United  Judldal  review 
of  the  artmlnlatratlve  action  of  the 
VMenuH'  AiknlDlatratlon.  and  to  pro- 
vide reaaonahle  f eea  to  attorneys  rep- 
reeentlnt  legal  counsel  tor  veterans. 

413  RusseU  Buflding 

JUHEt 
MOaJB. 
Appropriations 

!  Subotmunlttee 


To  Tnsiimn  hearlncs  <xi  proposed  budget 
—»«—*—  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testl- 
on   defense    intelligence    pro- 


1333  Diiksen  Building 
JUNB9 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Aging.  nunHy  and  Human  Servicea  Sub- 


To  hold  oversi^t  hearings  on  the  im- 
ptementatlon  of  family  planning  pro- 


5110  Dlrksen  Building 
Labtv  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Longshoremen 
and   Harbor  Workers   Compensation 
Act 

3333  Dirksm  Buflding 

JDNEIO 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Sobeommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  m  proposed  budget 
estlwatw  for  fiscal  year  19S3  for  the 
Defense  ■rtabllshment.  receiving  testi- 
aaooy  on  special  i»ograms  of  the  Air 
Vyiroe. 

1333  Dirkaen  Buflding 
rJOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
l^bor  flnboommlttee 
To  oontinue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
tanplementatlon  of  the  Longshoremen 
Harbor   Workers   CcmipensaUon 


4333  Dirksen  Buflding 
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jumii 

9:00  ajn. 
ApfHoprlations 
*Defenss  Subcommittee 
To    oontinue    hearinsi    on    iwoposed 
budget  esUmates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Defense  Brtabllshment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1333  Dlrksen  Buflding 

JDNE  16 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
EducatiMi  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  prcHMsed  legisla- 
tion  to  consolidate   elementary   and 
secondary  educational  programs. 

4333  Dirksen  Buflding 

JX7NE17 
lOKWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  oontinue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  conacriidate  elementary  and 
seotmdary  educational  programs. 

4333  Dirksen  Buflding 

JUNE  35 
9:30  am. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349.  to 
provide  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  snd  to  provide 
reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  represent- 
ing legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

413  RusseU  Buflding. 

JULYS 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  917,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  onnpensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  mmpenss- 
tion  for  their  survivors.  8.  911.  author- 
ising the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  &  915.  &  779  and 
S.  113.  Mils  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Porces. 

413  RusseU  Buflding 

JULY  15 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans' Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  917,  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  oom- 
pensatitm  f  ot  disabled  veterans,  snd 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensaUtm  for  their  survivors.  S. 
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911,  authorising  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survlvois  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  a 
915.  &  779.  and  a  113.  bills  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Poroes. 

413  RusseU  Buflding 

JULY  33 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  cm  a  5,  a  7.  a  35.  S. 
36.  a  48.  a  105.  a  348.  a  417.  and  S. 
743.  bills  provi<Ung  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
413  RusseU  Buflding 

JULY  33 
9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  oontinue  hearings  on  a  5.  a  7.  S.  35, 
a  36.  a  48.  a  105.  a  348.  a  417.  and 
a  743.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance  to  monbers  of  the  Armed 

413  RusseU  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  a  5,  a  7. 

a  35,  a  36,  a  48,  a  105.  a  348.  a  417, 

and  a  743,  bills  provi<JUiig  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

413  RusseU  Buflding 

Cancellations 
MAY  6 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  158,  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  ColumMa  Subcnnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timate for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
1114  Dirksen  Buflding 

MAY  7 
9:30  ajn. 
C«nmeroe,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  sc- 
tivities  of  the  CivU  Aeronaiitics  Board. 
335  RusseU  Buflding 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  fiulher 
the  proposed  revisimis  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct 

6336  Dirksen  Buflding 
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United  States 
q^  America 


(Concessional  Uecord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE     9  7^    CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


S^^XTl^— Tuesday,  May  5, 1981 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TmntMom)) . 


I 


(LeaUlatioe  day  of  Monday.  April  Zl.  1981) 

business  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
length  in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONTTIDN  OP  THE  MAJORTIT 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cMisent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WlUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  foUowing  on 
after  the  disposition  of  the  time  allocated 
to  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  and  the  time  allocated  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  ZoRutsKY)  un- 
der the  special  order  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


BIr.  BAKER, 
back  my  time. 


Mr.  President.  I  yidd 


PRATIB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richatd 
C.  Halverson,  LliJ}..  offered  the  foUow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Tliee 
for  the  beautiful  differences  in  the  hu- 
man f amily-'for  its  varied  shapes  and 
sizes,  its  features  and  colors,  its  abilities 
and  talents.  We  thank  Thee  for  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  and  Independents. 
We  thank  Thee  for  liberals  and  consenr- 
atlves,  for  moderates  and  radicals.  De- 
liver us  from  the  forces  which  would  de- 
stroy our  unity  by  eliminating  our  di- 
versity. 

Help  us  to  appreciate  the  glorious 
tapestry  of  life — ^the  harmonious  sym- 
phony which  we  are  together.  Help  us  to 
respect  and  love  each  other,  to  listen 
and  imderstaad  each  other.  Grant  us  the 
grace  to  work  together  in  the  strategic 
mix  that  is  the  United  States  ot  America. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  life  and  history.  Amen. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session  this  afternoon? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is,  at  2:45  pjn.  today. 

Mr.  BAKER,  lir.  President,  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  a  roUcall  vote  has  al- 
ready been  ordered  on  the  seven  nomina- 
tions which  will  be  considered  en  bloc 
at  that  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
ZORINSK7 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  f rwn  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ZORIN8KT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 


S. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECCXjrNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DOMENICI  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Senate 
convenes  on  tomorrow  and  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  special  or- 
der in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domknici)  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  it  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  to  any  Senator  as  his  needs 
may  dictate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORmr 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  need  for  my  time.  I  am  glad 
to  jrield  such  time  as  I  may  have  under 
the  standing  order  to  Mr.  Zorihskt  if  he 
needs  it.  and  I  do  so  yield. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Otherwise,  I 
yield  it  back. 


Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress has  been  trying  for  several  years 
now  to  find  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  proUems  facing 
our  society  today,  the  steady  increase  in 
crime,  especially  violent  crime. 

The  recent  efforts  to  revise  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  have  examined  some  critical 
areas,  including  bail  procedures,  sen- 
tencing, parole,  irtiite-collar  crime,  and 
many  others.  In  this  new  session  of  Con- 
gress we  have  already  seen  bills  intro- 
duced, and  I  have  oosponsored  some,  on 
bail  reform,  mandatory  sentencing  for 
the  use  of  a  gun  in  the  commtssion  of 
a  felony,  and  capital  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  strong  reservations  about  the 
ability  of  our  courts  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem,  and  I  share  this  con- 
cern. It  is  precisely  that  ooncem  that 
brings  me  here  today  to  introduce,  along 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Senatw  SnoM 
THvueom,  a  bill  that  addresses  one  more 
very  difficult  problem,  the  handling  of 
mentally  ill  persons  charged  with  com- 
mitting Federal  crlnteB. 

Itie  current  procedures,  based  npaa 
hundreds  of  years  of  common  law  de- 
vdopment.  have  In  my  oi^nicm.  proved 
inadequate  and  unsuccessfuL  Uhder  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  now 
in  effect,  a  defendant  {deads  not  guilty, 
and  then  gives  notice  of  an  intentian  to 
use  a  defense  of  insanity.  If  the  Jury, 
or  a  Judge  in  a  mm-Jury  trial,  agrees  and 
finds  the  defendant  not  guil^  by  reason 
of  insanity,  we  start  what  turns  oat  to 
be  a  very  haphanrd  road  of  Jurisdietiaa. 
supervisiOD.  and  treatment. 

Once  the  defendant  is  accpiitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  in  Federal  court,  it 
is  up  to  the  State  to  initiate  involuntary 
confinement  proceedings  against  the  de- 
fendant. 
If  the  State  goes  ahead  and  has  the 
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the  first  Mntence  of  paragraph  (a)  of  rule 
ta  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
>lure  la  amended  by  adding  after  "guilty"  the 
roUowtng:  ".  guilty  but  Insane". 

(b)   Rule  13  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
und  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(I)   The  plea  of  guilty  but  Insane  shall  be 
L-ntered  ptirsuant  to  Rule  13.2.". 

Skc.  3.  Rule  13  a  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  Is  amended   to  read  as 
follows: 
"Rule    13.3.— NoUce  of  Pie*  of  QuUty  But 


peraon  oommltted  for  treatment,  termi- 
nation of  this  treatment  and  release  to 
the  general  population  Is  left  up  to  the 
doctors,  without  any  Input  from  the  Oov- 
emment  attorney,  or  review  by  the  court. 

To  me.  the  system  is  inefHcient  and  an 
unaccepUble  method  to  deal  with  a  very 
grave  situation.  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  familiar  with  cases  where  a  person 
Is  released  by  the  doctors,  only  to  go  out 
and  commit  another  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  change  three  ba- 
sic aspects  for  deidlng  with  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  mentaUy  ill.  The  first  area 
of  change  is  in  the  pleadings  to  be  used. 
Under  my  bill,  three  pleadings  wouid 
be  available:  not  guilty,  guilty,  or  guilty 
but  insane. 

A  new  standard  for  a  finding  of  in- 
sanity Is  the  second  area  of  change.  An 
accused  would  plead  guilty  but  Insane 
if  his  actions  constituted  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  the  offense  charged 
other  than  the  requisite  state  of  mind, 
and  he  lacked  the  requisite  state  of  mind 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect. 
We  would  then  go  the  old  MTtaghten 
rule,  the  so-called  right-wrong  test. 
If  the  defendant  knew  the  actions  were 
I'rong.  but  could  not  control  his  behavior, 
he  would  not  be  con^dered  Insane. 

The  jury,  or  the  Judge  in  a  nonjury 
trial,  could  accept  or  reject  the  insanity 
plea  based  on  the  evidence  submitted  at 
the  trial.  If  the  verdict  is  guilty  but  sane. 
the  Judge  would  continue  as  now  toward 
soitaiclng.  The  Judge  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  defendant's  current  men- 
tal condition,  as  well  as  his  or  her  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  crime  in  exten- 
uation and  mltlgatl<Hi  In  sentencing. 

The  third  area  of  change  is  when  the 
verdict  is  guilty  but  insane  and  this  Is 
the  part  I  consider  most  important.  Un- 
der my  proposal,  after  a  finding  of  guilty 
but  insane,  the  defendant  wouid  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
court  for  sentencinK  and  treatment. 
Based  upon  a  presentenclng  examina- 
tion and  hearing,  plus  the  testimony  dur- 
big  the  trial,  the  judge  may  prescril)e 
hospitalization  and  treatment  as  neces- 
sary. 

However,  before  release  from  any  hos- 
pital is  granted,  a  hear  nK  shall  be  held 
before  the  trial  judge,  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Government  attorney.  The 
Judge  shall  have  the  final  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  person  shall  be  re- 
leased. This  continued  jurisdiction  and 
supervision  by  the  Federal  courts  and 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  ofHce  should  helu 
prevent  premature  release  of  individuals 
who  might  still  pose  a  threat  to  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  unusual  and  controversial  aspects 
to  this  legislation,  but  I  hope  that  after 
review  and  consideration,  those  doubts 
can  be  put  to  rest. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoio,  as 
foUows: 
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Be  tt  emmeted  by  ttu  Senate  and  Houae  of     "4247    General  provisions  for  chapter  313. 
MipnmmtMlBU    of    tlu    antttA    State*    of     America  in  Congreu  osMmMed,   That    (a; 


"(a)  If  a  defendant  Intends  to  rely  upon 
the  plea  of  guUty  but  Insane,  he  shall,  within 
(he  time  provided  for  the  fUlng  of  pretrial 
motions  or  at  such  later  time  as  the  court 
may  direct,  notify  the  attorney  for  the  Oov- 
emment  In  writing  of  such  intention  and 
file  a  copy  of  such  notice  with  the  clerk.  If 
there  la  a  faUure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  the  plea  of  guilty 
but  Insane  may  not  be  entered.  The  court 
may  for  cause  shown  allow  late  filing  of  the 
notice  or  grant  additional  time  to  the  par- 
ties to  prepare  for  trial  or  make  such  other 
order  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  If  a  defendant  Intends  to  Introduce 
expert  testimony  relating  to  a  mental  disease, 
detect,  or  other  condition  bearing  upon  the 
lasue  of  whether  he  had  the  state  of  mind 
reqxilred  for  the  offense  charged,  he  shall, 
within  the  time  provided  for  the  filing  of 
pretrial  motions  or  at  such  later  time  as 
the  court  may  direct,  notify  the  attorney 
for  the  Oovemment  In  writing  of  such  In- 
tention and  file  a  copy  of  such  notice  with 
the  clerk.  The  court  may  for  cause  shown 
aUow  late  filing  of  the  notice  or  grant  addi- 
tional time  to  the  partlea  to  prepare  for 
trial  or  make  such  other  order  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(c)  In  an  appropriate  case  the  court  may, 
upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Oovem- 
ment, order  the  defendant  to  submit  to  a 
psychiatric  examination  as  provided  by  18 
U.S.C.  4342  by  at  least  two  qualified  psy- 
chiatrists designated  for  this  purpose  In  the 
order  of  the  court.  No  statement  made  by  the 
accused  In  the  course  of  any  examination 
provided  for  by  this  rule,  whether  the  exami- 
nation shall  be  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  accused,  shall  be  admitted  In  evidence 
against  the  accused  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  In 
any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(d)  If  there  Is  a  failure  to  give  notice 
when  required  by  paragraph  (b)  or  to  submit 
to  an  examination  when  ordered  under  para- 
(T-aoh  (r).  the  '■o\irt  mav  eTcliirte  t^e  testi- 
mony of  any  expert  wltnaas  offered  t>y  the 
defendant  on  the  ianie  of  bis  state  of  mind. 

"(e)  A  defendant  Is  guilty  but  insane  if  his 
artlons  constitute  all  necessary  elements  of 
the  offense  charged  other  than  the  requisite 
state  of  mind,  and  be  lacked  the  requisite 
sta*e  ot  mind  as  a  result  of  mental  disease 
or  defect.**. 

Sac.  3.  Chapter  313  of  tlUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"Chapter  313 — OFFENDERS  WITH 
JiENTAL  DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 

"4341.  Determination  of  mental  competency 
to  stand  trial. 

"4343.  Determination  of  the  existence  of  In- 
sanity at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"4343.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  found 
guilty  but  Insane. 

"4344.  Hospitalization  of  a  convicted  person 
suffering  from  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect. 

"4345.  Hospitalization  of  an  Imprisoned  per- 
son suffering  from  mental  disease 
or  defect. 

"4348.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  due  for 
release  but  suffering  from  mental 
disease  or  defect. 


"14341.  Detemolnatlon  of  mental  compe- 
tency to  stand  trial, 
"(a)  Motion  to  DmaiMtNa  CoiirrrxNCT  or 
DzrcNDANT. — At  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  proaecutlon  for  an  offense 
and  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the 
government  may  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  mental  competency  of  the 
defendant.  The  court  shall  grant  the  motion, 
or  shall  order  such  a  hearing  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion. If  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  defendant  may  presently  be  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  render- 
ing him  mentally  Incompetent  to  the  extent 
that  he  Is  unable  to  understand  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  or  to  assist  properly  In  his  defense. 

"(b)      PSTCMIATaiC     EZAIIINATION     AND     RS- 

poaT. — Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  the 
court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that 
a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4347 
(b)  and  (c) . 

"(c)  HsAautc. — The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4a47(d) 

"(d)  DrmMiNATioN  Airo  DisPoemoN. — If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant Is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  rendering  him  mentally  Incom- 
petent to  the  extent  that  he  Is  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  assist 
properly  In  his  defense,  the  court  shall  com- 
mit the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treat- 
ment In  a  suitable  mental  hospital,  or  in 
another  facility  designated  by  the  court  as 
suitable — 

"(1)  for  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  a  substantial  probability  that  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  he  wlU  attain  the  capacity 
to  permit  the  trial  to  proceed:  and 

"(3)  for  an  additional  reasonable  period 
of  time  untU — 

"(A)  his  mental  condition  Is  so  Improved 
that  trial  may  proceed:  or 

"(B)  the  pending  charges  against  him 
are  disposed  of  according  to  law. 
If  a  defendant's  mental  condition  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  such  that  there  Is  not  substan- 
tial probability  that  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture he  will  attain  the  capacity  to  permit 
the  trial  to  proceed,  the  defendant  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  4246. 

"(e)  DiacHABOi  Faoii  MnrrAi.  Hobpttal. — 
When  the  director  of  the  facility  In  which 
a  defendant  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  recovered  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
Is  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  proceedings  against  him  and 
to  assist  properly  In  his  defense,  he  shaU 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
The  court  shall  hold  a  bearing,  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4347 
(d),  to  determine  the  competency  of  the 
defendant.  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court 
finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  Is  able  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  to  assist  properly  In  his 
defense,  the  court  shall  order  his  Immediate 
dlschar^  from  the  facility  In  which  he  Is 
hoepltallzed  and  shall  set  the  date  for  trial. 

"(f)  ApinssTBn.TTT  ow  Fonimc  or  Com- 
prrzMCT — A  finding  by  the  court  that  tba 
defendant  Is  mentally  competent  to  stand 
trial  shall  not  prejudice  the  defendant  In 
raising  the  Issue  of  his  Insanity  as  a  defense 
to  tbe  offense  charged,  and  abaU  not  be 


admissible  as  evidence  In  a  trial  for  the  of- 
fense charged. 

"i  VitA.  Determination  of   tbe  existence   of 
Insanity  at  the  time  ol  tbe  uileuse 

"(a)  MoiioM  loa  PamtiAi.  PsxciuAiaic 
KxAMiMATioN. — Upon  tbe  llUng  of  a  notice, 
as  provided  in  rule  13.2  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  troceuure,  the  court,  upon  uio- 
tlon  of  the  attorney  for  the  Oovernment,  may 
order  that  a  psyculairlc  examination  of  tbe 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric report  be  filed  with  the  court,  pursuant 
to  the  (.rovlslons  of  section  4247  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  Speciai.  Vexoict. — If  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity Is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  In 
rule  13.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  on  motion  of  the  defendant  or  of 
the  attorney  for  the  Oovemment,  or  on  thr 
court's  own  motion,  the  jury  shall  be  In- 
structed to  find,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
Jury  trial,  the  court  shall  find,  the  de- 
fendant— 

"(1)  guilty: 

"(3)  not  guilty;  or 

"(3)  guilty  but  insane. 
"f  4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  found 
guilty  but  Insane 

"(a)  DrrxBinNATioM  or  Psxsxnt  Mn«TAi. 
Condition  or  Convictid  Pbwon. — Tf  a  per- 
son Is  found  guilty  but  Insane,  the  court 
shall  order  a  hearing  to  determine  whether 
the  person  Is  presently  suffering  from  a  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his 
release  would  create  a  substantial  danger  to 
himself  or  to  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other. The  court  may  make  any  order  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  secure  the  appearance 
of  the  person  at  the  hearing. 

"(b)  PsTCBiATxic  Examination  and  Rx- 
PORT. — Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  the 
court  may  order  that  a  peychlatrlc  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that 
a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4347 
(b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  HxAaiKo. — Tbe  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4347(d). 

"(d)    DCTCaSUNATION   AND  DISPOSITION. — If, 

after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  a  person 
found  guilty  but  Insane  is  presently  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as  a,  re- 
sult of  which  his  release  would  create  a  sub- 
stantial danger  to  himself  or  to  the  rerson 
or  property  of  another,  the  court  shall  com- 
mit the  person  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall 
release  the  person  to  the  approprl.-xte  oflctal 
of  the  State  in  which  the  person  Is  domicUed 
If  such  State  will  assume  responsibility  for 
his  care,  cuetodv.  and  treatment.  Tf  si'oh 
State  will  not  then  assume  such  responsi- 
bility, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  boapltalize 
the  rerson  for  treatment  in  a  suitable  men- 
tal hospital,  or  In  another  facility  desig- 
nated by  the  court  ns  sultJtble.  until  siirrh 
State  wUl  assume  such  reqwnslbllity  or  untU 
the  person's  mental  condition  Is  so  Improved 
that  his  release  would  not  creat«  a  siihetan- 
tlal  danirer  to  himself  or  to  the  person  or 
property  of  another. 

"(e)  DtscHABGE  From  Mental  HasrrrAi.. — 
W><en  the  dlre-rtor  of  the  facility  In  which  a 
person  found  guilty  btit  In^tane  \h  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  suiMiectlon  (d)  determines 
that  tbe  person  hss  recovered  from  his  men- 
tal disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  release  wodld  no  lonii^er  create  a  substan- 
tial danger  to  hlnuelf  or  to  the  peroon  or 
property  of  snotber.  he  shall  promptly  file  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  with  the  clerk  of 
the  court  that  ordered  t>>e  commitment.  Tbe 
clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  tbe  rertlflcate  to 
tbe  "Person's  rounsel  and  to  the  attorney  for 
the  government.  The  court  shall  order  the 
discharge  of  the  person  or,  on  the  motion  of 


tlM  attorney  for  the  government  or  on  Its 
own  motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4347 
(d),  to  determine  whether  he  should  be  re- 
leased. If,  after  the  hearing,  tbe  court  finds 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  the 
person  has  recovered  from  bis  mental  disease 
or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that  his  release 
would  no  longer  create  a  substantial  danger 
to  himself  or  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another,  the  cotirt  shaU  order  bis  immediate 
discharge. 

"{4344.  Hoapltalization  of  a  convicted  per- 
son sufferln(!  from  mental  disease 
or  defect 

"(a)  Motion  To  Detcsmine  ;  eesent  Men- 
tal Condition  or  Convicted  Lvtendamt. — A 
defendant  found  guilty  of  an  offense,  or  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  may,  within 
ten  days  after  the  defendant  is  found  guilty, 
file  a  motion  for  a  hearing  on  the  present 
mental  condition  of  the  defendant.  The  court 
shall  grant  the  motion,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sentencing  of  the  defendant  shall 
order  such  a  bearing  on  Its  own  motion.  If 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  may  presently  be  Buffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment  of 
which  he  is  In  need  of  custody,  care,  or 
treatment  in  a  mental  hospital. 

"(b)  Pbtchutric  Examination  and  Re- 
POBT. — Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  the 
court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that 
a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4217 
(b)  and  (c)  In  addition  to  the  information 
required  to  be  Included  In  tbe  psychiatric 
report  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of  section 
4347(c),  If  the  report  Includes  an  opinion  by 
the  psychiatrists  that  the  defendant  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect but  that  it  is  not  such  as  to  require  his 
custody,  care,  or  treatment  In  a  mental  hoe- 
pital,  the  re-ort  shall  also  Include  an  opin- 
ion by  the  psychiatrists  concerning  the  sen- 
tencing alternatives  that  could  best  accord 
tbe  defendant  tbe  kind  of  treatment  he  does 
need. 

"(e)  Hbaxinc. — ^The  hearing  shaU  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

"(d)  Det^mination  and  Disposition. — If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  defendant  is  presently  sufTerlng 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  and  that  he 
should,  in  lieu  of  being  sentenced  to  proba- 
tion or  imprisonment,  be  committed  to  a 
mental  hospital  for  custody,  care,  or  treat- 
ment, the  court  shall  commit  the  defendant 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize  the  de- 
fendant for  treatment  in  a  suitable  mental 
hospital,  or  in  another  facility  designated  by 
the  court  as  suitable.  Such  a  commitment 
constitutes  a  provisional  sentence  to  tbe 
maximum  term  authorized  for  the  offense  of 
which  the  defendant  was  found  guilty. 

"(e)    DiSCHABGE  nOM    MENTAL   HOSPITAL. 

When  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
defendant  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  determines  that  the  defendant 
has  recovered  from  bis  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect to  such  an  extent  that  be  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  custody,  care,  or  treatment  in  a 
mental  hospital,  he  shall  promptly  file  a 
certificate  to  that  efTect  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  that  ordered  the  commitment.  The 
clerk  ShaU  send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to 
the  defendant's  counsel  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  government.  If,  at  the  time  of  the 
fiUng  of  tbe  certificate,  the  provisional  sen- 
tence imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
lias  not  expired,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hear- 
ing, conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4247(d),  to  determine  whether  the 
provisional  sentence  should  be  reduced.  Af- 


ter the  hearing,  the  court  may  wder  that  the 
defendant  be  released,  be  placed  on  proba- 
tion, or  be  Imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  or  for  any  lesser  term. 
"i  4346.  Hospitalization  of  an  imprisoned 
person  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect 

"(a)  Motion  To  Detesminz  Peesent  Men- 
tal Condi  noN  or  Impeisoned  Dependant. — 
A  defendant  serving  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment, or  an  attorney  for  the  government  at 
the  request  of  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  the  defendant  is  imprisoned  may  file  a 
motion  with  tbe  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  facility  is  located  for  a  hearing  on 
the  present  mental  condition  of  the  defend- 
ant. The  court  shall  grant  the  motion  If 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  may  presently  be  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  Is  In  need  of  ctistody,  care,  or 
treatment  in  a  mental  hospital.  A  motion 
filed  under  this  subsection  shaU  stay  the  re- 
lease of  the  defendant  pending  completion 
of  procedures  contained  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Pstchiateic  Examination  and  Rb- 
PotT. — Prior  to  the  date  of  tbe  bearing,  the 
court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant  be  conducted,  and  that 
a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247 
(b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Heakinc. — ^The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4347(d). 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition. — If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  defendant  is  presently  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody,  care, 
or  treatment  in  a  mental  hospital,  the  court 
shaU  commit  tbe  defendant  to  the  custody 
of  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treat- 
ment in  a  suitable  mental  hospital,  or  in  an- 
other faculty  designated  by  tbe  court  as 
suitable.  untU  be  is  no  longer  in  need  of 
custody,  care,  or  treatment  in  a  mental  hos- 
pital or  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence 
of   Imprisonment. 

"(e)  Discharge  Mental  Hospital. — When 
the  director  of  tbe  facility  in  wliich  the 
defendant  Is  hospitalized  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  determines  that  tbe  defendant 
has  recovered  from  bis  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  custody,  care,  or  treatment  In  a 
mental  boepltal.  he  shaU  promptly  file  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  that  ordered  the  commitment.  Tbe 
clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  tbe  certificate  to 
tbe  defendant's  counsel  and  to  tbe  attorney 
for  tbe  government.  If.  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  certificate,  the  sentence  imposed 
upon  the  defendant  has  not  expired,  the 
court  ShaU  order  that  the  defendant  be 
reimprisoned. 

"i  4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  person  due  for 
release  but  suffering  from  mental 
dlseaee  or  defect 

"(a)  iMBiiruiiON  or  Procbding. — If  the 
director  of  a  faculty  in  which  a  person  la 
hospitalized  pursuant  to  this  chapter  certi- 
fies that  a  person  whose  sentence  Is  about  to 
expire,  or  who  has  been  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pursuant  to 
section  4241(d).  or  against  whom  all  crimi- 
nal charges  have  been  dropped,  is  presently 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  his  releaae  would  create  a 
substantial  danger  to  himself  or  to  the  per- 
son or  property  of  another,  and  that  suitable 
arrangements  for  the  custody  and  care  of 
the  person  are  not  otherwise  avaUahle.  he 
shaU  transmit  the  certificate  to  tbe  clerk  of 
attorney  for  the  government,  and.  U  the  per- 
son is  confined.  The  clerk  ahaU  send  a  copy 
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at  tte  earttflflkto  to  Um  ptnan.  and  to  the 
ftttoRMT  tor  tiM  goToromant,  and.  U  tb«  i»«r- 
■on  waa  conunlttad  pvmuant  to  section  4341 
(d) ,  to  tba  dark  of  tba  court  tbat  ordarad 
UM  aoBOiltiBMit.  Tba  eoort  iliaU  ordar  a 
baarlBt  to  Ja>aimlin  wbatbar  tba  paraon  U 
praaantly  aulTarlat  fom  a  mantal  dliaiii  or 
datoet  aa  a  raault  of  which  hla  ralaaaa  would 
eraata  a  aobatanttal  dangar  to  hlmaalf  or  to 
tba  paraon  or  proparty  of  anothar.  A  oartlfl- 
eata  fllad  uadw  thla  anbaaotloa  abaU  atey 
tba  ralaaaa  of  tba  paraon  pandlng  oompla- 
tton  of  procaduraa  contatnad  In  thla  Mctlon. 

"(b)  Parcsunoc  KuiiciiiAnoH  amo  Ra- 
poar. — Prior  to  the  data  of  tba  heart  ng.  the 
oourt  may  ordar  that,  a  payeblatrle  azaml- 
natlon  of  tba  dafandant  ba  oonductad,  and 
tbat  a  payeblatrle  report  be  fllad  with  the 
ooort.  puraoant  to  the  proTlalona  of  aactlon 
4347  (b)  and  (e). 

"(c)  HBaanra. — Tlia  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  proTlaiona  of  sec- 
tion 4a47(d). 

"(d)  naiaamwATioir  amb  Daroamoir. — ^If. 
after  the  heannc>  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
pooderanoe  of  the  erldance  that  tbe  person 
la  preeently  Buffering  from  a  mental  rllssass 
or  dafeot  aa  a  raault  of  which  his  ralaaaa 
would  create  a  subatantlal  dangar  to  him- 
self or  to  the  peraon  or  property  of  another, 
the  co\irt  shall  commit  the  peraon  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  Oenaral  shall  release  the  per- 
aon to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
the  paraon  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
state  in  which  the  person  la  domiciled  if 
such  state  will  assume  responsibility  for  his 
care,  custody,  and  treatment.  If  such  state 
will  not  then  assume  such  reaponslblllty, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  hoapltallae  tbe 
person  for  treatment  In  a  suitable  miintal 
hoapltal.  or  in  another  facility  designated 
by  the  oourt  aa  suitable,  until  such  state 
will  assume  such  reqwnslbillty  or  until  the 
person's  mental  condition  Is  so  Improved 
tbat  hla  relaaae  would  not  create  a  substan- 
tial dangar  to  hlmaelf  or  to  the  peraon  or 
property  of  another. 

"(e)  DlSCHASSZ  Pbom  Msntai.  HosnTAL. — 
When  the  director  of  the  faculty  In  which 
n  person  Is  ho^ltallsed  pursuant  to  sub- 
aaetlon  (d)  determines  that  the  person  has 
raeelTSd  from  his  mental  disease  or  defect 
to  such  sn  extent  that  his  release  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  danger  to  him- 
self or  to  the  person  or  property  of  snother, 
he  shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  court  shall  order  the  discharge 
of  the  peraon  or.  on  the  motion  of  the  at- 
torney for  tbe  government  or  on  its  own 
motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247 
<*>.    to  determine   whether   be   shotild    be 


ralaaaad.  If.  after  the  hearing,  the  court 
flnda  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  tbe  peraon  baa  recovered  from  hla  men- 
tal dlaeaae  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that 
hla  ralaaaa  would  no  longer  create  a  aub- 
stanUal  danger  to  hlmaelf  or  to  the  person 
or  proparty  <rf  another,  the  court  shall  ordar 
hla  Immediate  dlacharga. 
"14347.  General  provisions  for  chapter  313 

"(a)  DaFiMrrioM. — Aa  used  in  this  chap- 
tar,  tnaanlty  maana  a  mental  iiisciaso  or 
defect  as  a  reault  of  which  a  person  lacked 
the  sute  of  mind  required  aa  an  element  of 
the  offense  charged. 

"(b)  PsTCRiATaxc  Kzi'KiitATioiTa.— A  psy- 
chiatric examination  ordered  pursuant  to 
thla  Chapter  aball  be  conducted  by  at  least 


two    qualified    paychlatriata.    The    psyehla- 
trtau  shaU  be— 

"(1)  designated  by  the  court  If  the  ex- 
amination Is  ordered  under  section  4341, 
4343.  4343,  or  4344;  or 

"(3)  designated  by  the  court,  and  aball 
include  one  paychlatrlst  selected  by  tbe  de- 
fendant. If  the  examination  la  ordered  un- 
de«-  secUon  434A  or  4346. 
For  the  purpoee  of  an  examination  pursuant 
to  an  order  under  section  4341,  4343,  4343, 
or  4344,  the  oourt  ntay  commit  the  person 
to  be  examined  for  a  reaaonable  period,  but 
not  more  than  sixty  days,  to  the  custody  of 
th«  Attorney  General  for  placement  In  a 
suitable  mental  hoapltal  or  another  facility 
designated  by  the  court  as  suitable. 

"(c)  PsTCHiATsic  llwnaTB. — A  psychiatric 
report  ordered  pursuant  to  thla  chapter  shall 
be  preparad  by  the  payeblatrlsta  designated 
to  conduct  the  paychlatrlc  examination,  abaU 
ba  filsd  with  the  court  with  copies  provided 
to  the  counsel  for  the  person  examined  and 
to  the  attorney  (or  the  Govermnent,  and  shall 
Include — 

"(1)  the  person's  history  and  prsaent 
symptoma; 

"(3)  a  deaorlptlon  of  the  paychologlcal 
and  medical  taata  employed  and  tbalr 
results; 

"(3)  the  psychiatrists'  findings;  and 

"(4)  tbe  payohlatrlsts'  opinions  aa  to  dl- 
agnoaia,  prognosis,  and — 

"(A)  if  the  examination  la  ordered  under 
section  4341,  whether  the  person  Is  preeently 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
rendering  him  mentaUy  incompetent  to  the 
extent  tbat  he  Is  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  and  oonaequeocea  of  the  proceedlnga 
against  him  or  to  aaalat  properly  in  hla 
defense; 

"(B)  If  tbe  examination  la  ordered  under 
section  4343.  whether  the  person  waa  Insane 
at  the  time  of  the  offenae  charged; 

"(C)  if  tbe  examination  Is  ordered  under 
section  4343  or  4340.  whether  the  person  Is 
preeently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  aa  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  aubatantlal  danger  to  himself  or  to 
the  peraon  or  property  of  another;  or 

"(D)  If  tbe  examination  la  ordered  under 
section  4344  or  434A,  whether  the  peraon  Is 
presently  suffering  from  a  mental  rtlnftano  or 
defect  as  a  reault  of  which  he  la  In  need  of 
cuatody,  care,  or  treatment  In  a  mental 
hoapltal. 

"(d)  HxAamo. — ^At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  the  person  whose  men- 
tal condition  Is  the  subject  of  the  hearing 
shall  be  represented  by  oounsti  and.  If  he 
Is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  rep- 
rsaentatlon,  counaal  ahaU  be  an>olnted  for 
him.  Tbe  peraon  aball  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  teatlfy,  to  preeent  evidence,  to  sub- 
pena  wltnsaaea  on  hla  behalf,  and  to  confront 
and  cmas-avamlne  wltnaaaaa  who  appear  at 
the  hearing. 

"(e)  PiBioDic  Rxpoars  bt  Uxmtai.  Hos- 
prrAL. — The  director  of  the  factuty  In  which 
a  person  Is  hospitalized  pursuant  to — 

"  ( 1 )  section  4341  abaU  prepare  semiannual 
reports;  or 

"(3)  secUon  4343,  4344,  4345.  or  4346  shall 
prepare  annual  reporta; 

concerning  the  mental  condition  of  the  per- 
son and  recommendations  concerning  his 
continued  hospitalization.  The  reporta  aball 
be  subnutted  to  the  court  that  ordered  the 
person's  commitment  to  tbe  facility  and 
copiea  of  the  reports  shall  be  submitted  to 
such  other  persona  aa  tba  oourt  may  direct. 
"(f)  AoKiaaiHLrrT  ov  a  DBFnntAjrr'a 
STATKicxirrs  at  Tbial. — A  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  during  the  courae  of  a  pay- 


eblatrle examination  pursuant  to  aaotlon 
42  A  or  4343  la  not  admlaalbla  aa  evldsnoa 
against  the  accused  on  the  Issue  of  guilt  In 
any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(g)  Ha  BIAS  CosptTs  UimcFAiaaD. — Nothing 
contained  in  section  4343  or  43M  precludes 
a  peraon  who  is  committed  under  either  of 
such  sections  from  establishing  by  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  his  eligibility  for  releaae  un- 
der such  sections. 

"(h)  AuTBoarrr  aitb  BwoifanxuiT  or 
TRS  ATToamr  Okksbal. — The  Attorney 
General — 

"(1)  may  contract  with  a  state,  a  locality, 
or  a  prtvate  agency  for  the  confinement,  hos- 
pitalisation, care  or  treatment  of.  or  the 
pro7lalon  of  services  to,  a  peraon  committed 
to  his  custody  piusuant  to  this  chapter; 

"(3)  may  apply  for  the  clvU  commitment, 
purstiant  to  State  law,  of  a  person  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  pursuant  to  aeetlon 
4343  or  42M;  and 

"(3)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  In  the  general  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  ths  chapter.". 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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RODTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Den- 
ton) .  The  Senate  will  now  be  in  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  either  ol  the  two  items  I  iden- 
tified yesterday  is  in  a  position  where  we 
might  proceed  to  consider  them,  whether 
either  has  been  cleared  <hi  his  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
clearance  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  has 
been  given  to  me  with  respect  to  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  54,  S.  1002. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader,  and  in  view  of  that  statement  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideraticm  of  8. 1002,  Calendar  Order  No. 
54. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CLI- 
MATE PROGRAM 

The  biU  (S.  1002)  to  amend  the  Na- 
timial  Climate  Progrsun  Act  to  extend 
the  authorlzatlm  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1082,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  ccxisldered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  Vnited  Statea  of 
America  in  Congret  aatemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  National  Climate  Program  Act 
( IS  U.S.C.  3908)  Is  amended  by  striking  "Jan- 
ary  30"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"March  1". 

Sac.  3.  Section  9  of  the  National  Climate 
Program  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3908)  la  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  all  after  "Act."  through 
"1980,  and":  and 


(3)  by  Inaerttng  ImmedUtely  after  "XMl" 
tbe  following:  "and  not  to  exceed  •38,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80. 
1983.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wbs 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased,  of  course,  that  the  bill  turned 
out  to  be  noncontroverslal  and  was  able 
to  negotiate  Its  way  through  the  Sen- 
ate without  amendments.  I  had  thought 
it  might  take  more  time  than  that,  and 
I  express  my  gratitude  to  Members  on 
both  Bides  of  the  aisle  for  making  it 
possible  to  dispose  of  the  measure  in  this 
manner. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CROP  INSURANCE 


Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  some  chance  today  to  proceed  with  the 
crop  insurance  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  working  on  that  matter  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Prospects  for  action 
later  today  are  at  least  good,  and  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  majority  leader  when 
I  am  able  to  clear  the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  might  say  there  are  some  indications 
that  there  may  be  the  possibility  of  at 
least  one  vote  on  that  measure  when  we 
get  to  it. 

In  view  of  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  minority  leader,  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  wait  imtil  later  today  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure.  I  will  shortly  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  I  may  later,  if 
the  minority  leader  has  no  objection, 
place  the  Senate  in  recess  briefly,  be- 
cause meetings  are  being,  held  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  an  important  nature. 
While  we  confer  on  that  point,  for  the 
moment  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  KASTEN  TOMORROW 
B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  special 
order  previously  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  on  tomorrow,  there  be 
another  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastbn) 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in  length 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
Inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  If  he  can  advise  me  of  the  status 
of  Executive  Calendar  Nos.  129  and  130 
on  his  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  two  calendar  numbers  are  cleared 
on  th'j  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  Calendar  Nos.  129  and  130 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
cha'rman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  President's  nominations  of  Anne 
McGlll  Gorsuch  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  John  W.  Hernandez,  Jr.,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator.  Yesterday,  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  report 
to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation 
that  these  nominations  be  confirmed. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  the  committee  con- 
ducted a  day-long  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
naticHi  of  Mrs.  Gorsuch,  taking  testi- 
mony from  the  nmninee  and  other 
witnesses.  At  that  time,  the  nominee 
responded  to  ouestion'ns:  frc«n  commit- 
tee members  for  several  hours;  subse- 
quently, she  responded  promptly  to 
nearlv  100  questions  put  to  her  in  writ- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Dr.  Hernandez,  the 
committee  conducted  a  hearing  on  Mon- 
day. May  4.  Both  nominations  were  con- 
sidered in  a  business  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee following  that  hearing.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  both  nominees  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  resT>ond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  is  pro- 
ceeding expeditiously  aa  these  nomi- 
nees. We  have  known  sln?e  February  21 
of  the  President's  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Bffrs.  Anne  Gorsuch  and  Dr.  John 
Hernandez  to  these  posts.  But  their 
nominations  were  not  received  in  the 
Senate  until  April  3  and  May  4  respec- 
tively, due  to  the  lengthy  executive 
clearance  process.  As  so<hi  as  the  n(Hni- 
nations  were  received,  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
scheduled  hearings  for  the  earliest  avail- 
able dates. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the  entire 
committee  in  expressing  a  desire  to  con- 
firm these  nominees  with  dispatch,  so 
they  can  proceed  with  the  enormous 
tasks  facing  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  notably,  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  reforming  the 
multlbilllon  dollar  municipal  wastewa- 
ter treatment  c<mstructlon  program  and 


Implementing  the  hazardous  sabetances 
response  and  compensation  program  en- 
acted last  December.  These  tasks  would 
be  a  challenge  under  any  circumstances, 
but  especially  when  compounded  by  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  that  accompany  a 
transition  from  one  administration  to 
another. 

I  believe,  based  on  our  hearings  and 
on  my  personal  contact  with  both  Anne 
M.  Gorsuch  and  John  W.  Hernandez, 
that  they  are  equal  to  these  challenges. 
They  are  Intelligent,  accomplished,  en- 
ergetic individuals  who  will  be  a  credit 
to  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  opening  remarks  made  by  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  the 
confirmation  hearing  for  Mrs.  Gorsuch 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 
Nomimation  HKABnrG  aw  Amrs  M.  OoasocH 

To    Be    ADMunsTEAToa    OP    EPA.    Mat    1, 

1981 

There  are  obligations  which  nm  with  an 
office,  regardleas  of  who  occupies  It.  Bobert 
Stafford  Is  not  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont; he  merely  occupies  that  office  for  a 
period  In  time. 

The  terms  of  occupants  pass,  fading  Into 
time.  But  an  office  and  Its  obligations  con- 
tinue unabated.  The  office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  relatively  new.  Nevertheless.  It  haa 
a  special  tradition.  In  part  becauae  it  la 
unique. 

The  Office  demands  special  persona  and 
special  qualities. 

Often  the  Administrator  must  stand  alone 
among  other  political  appolnteea. 

Others  are  charged  with  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  potent  political  forces.  Tbe  Admin- 
istrator protects  tbe  elderly,  the  poor,  or  the 
Infirm. 

Other  appointees  deal  with  tangibles  like 
money  or  hardware.  The  Administrator  deals 
with  qualities  like  health  or  pristine  waters. 

What  these  groups  lack  In  power,  the  Ad- 
ministrator must  supply.  And  what  they  lack 
In  definition,  the  Administration  must 
provide. 

The  obligation  to  speak  for  the  NaUon'a 
elderly  and  infirm  and  to  protect  the  air  and 
water  Is  a  moral  one.  But  it  is  also  more  than 
that. 

Tbe  obUgatlon  does  not  flow  merely  from 
some  abstract  sense  of  justice  and  morality. 
It  flows  from  the  law.  And  that  is  no  acci- 
dent. Nor,  at  leaat  In  the  Judgment  of  thla 
Senator,  Is  It  a  mistake. 

There  are  laws  in  the  United  States  which 
say  that  money  Is  not  to  be  constdered  In 
making  certain  decisions.  Dollars  are  not  to 
be  weighed  against  health,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator who  does  jo  violates  the  law. 

There  are  laws  which  say  that  a  declalon 
to  protect  health  is  to  be  made  by  tbe  oc- 
cupant of  the  office  of  tbe  Adminlatrator,  and 
none  other.  A  person  who  relinquishes  sucb 
a  declalon  violates  the  law. 

Thoae  laws  have  been  written  carefully. 
They  are  crafted  to  assure  that  of  all  oWlclala 
in  the  government  at  least  (me  will  apeak 
out  when  others  remain  sUent.  Tbat  la  not 
an  obligation  of  tbe  person,  it  la  a  duty  of 
the  office. 

Ms.  Gorsuch  will  succeed  Douglaa  Coatle. 
As  Administrator,  Mr.  Costle  demanded  and 
was  granted  regular  access  to  the  President. 
He  sotight  persistently  to  reduce  the  unnec- 
essary regulatory  burdens  Impoaed  by  gov- 
ernmental regtilatlons.  But  he  never  aUoared 
that  goal  to  compromise  the  requirements  of 
the  environmental  lews.  Mr.  Coatle  waa  nn- 
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ftiTi«»t>n>g  tn  hla  wUllngnMB  to  make  decisions 
which  made  him  unpopular  with  vested  In- 
tarwta. 

Mr.  Castle's  predecessor  was  Russell  Train. 
He  guided  the  Agenc>  out  of  infancy  into  Its 
maturity.  He  assured  that  laws  which  were 
tough  were  also  fair.  He  Invested  his  own 
personal  respect  and  ability  in  assuring  that 
old  laws  were  not  compromised  and  new  ones 
were  not  sabotaged.  He  was  willing  to  force 
Industries  and  cities  to  clean  up  when  and 
where  the  law  required.  It  was  Russell  Train's 
Integrity  and  independence  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  Mr.  Coetle's  record  of  prog- 
ress. But  then  Mr.  Train  was  fortunate  In 
having  Inherited  a  tradition  irom  the  Orst 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Mr.  Train's  predecessor  was  William  Ruck- 
elshaus.  He  too  adhered  faithfully  to  his  ob- 
ligation to  Implement  the  laws  protecting  air 
and  water  quality  In  the  United  States.  Al- 
though an  appointee  of  the  President,  he 
never  became  mersly  a  servant  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Instead,  he  served  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  laws  of  the  Nation. 

Many  will  remember  that  when  he  moved 
on  to  another  position  In  the  government 
Mr.  Ruckelsbaus  was  forced  to  a  choice. 
Compelled  to  choose  between  serving  the 
people  or  serving  the  President  who  ap- 
pointed him.  he  chose  the  people. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  the  next  Ad- 
ministrator must  mirror  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  previous  Administrators. 

The  office  demands  innovation,  not  imita- 
tion. 

But  It  also  demands  an  unwalverlng  In- 
dependence and  loyalty  to  the  law. 

Within  the  bounds  set  by  law.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  may  choose  to  take  any  one  of  sev- 
eral roads.  But  the  choice  of  a  road  must  be 
made  by  the  Administrator,  not  another.  The 
road  must  be  chosen  for  reasons  permitted 
by  the  law.  not  reasons  which  are  prohibited. 

Where  the  choice  is  entrusted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Administrator  alone,  the 
decision  should  remain  undisturbed  and 
sometimes  even  unexamined  by  others,  in- 
cluding the  President. 

For  that  reason,  the  Administrator  must 
en)oy  the  confidence  of  the  President.  En- 
vironmental decisions  generate  enormous 
political  pressures,  often  from  extremely 
powerful  and  Influential  groups.  The  Ad- 
ministrator will  be  accused  of  extremism, 
ignorance,  and  Incompetence.  The  tempta- 
tion for  the  President  to  a?cede  to  these 
pressures  will  be  great.  It  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  personal  relaflonshlp  of  trust 
and  respect  which  access  builds. 

Courage,  integrity,  loyalty,  self  aacrlflce. 
and  Independence  are  absolute  prerequisites 
to  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  trust  of  the  American  peo- 
ples resides  In  the  occupant  of  that  office 
It  could  not  be  ta^'en  lightly. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  with  Anne 
Oorsuch.  I  have  reviewed  her  record.  She  has 
told  me  of  her  ambitions  and  goals  I  am 
confident  that  she  possesses  the  qualities 
which  t>ils  lob  demands  and  believe  she  will 
be  oonflrmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAI,  PROTECTION 
AOENCY 

The  l«j*s1at«ve  rlerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ann  McOill  Oorsuch,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomlnaticm  Is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presld-nt.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

'ihe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ihe  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Whitlock  Hernandez,  Jr., 
of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  enthusiasm  that  I  pronounce 
my  full  support  for  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Hernandez.  Jr..  to  serve  as 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Dr.  Hernandez  is  a  fellow  New  Mexi- 
C3U1  and  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  environmental  research,  both  on  the 
State  level  and  the  national  level.  His 
work  has  made  him  nationally  known 
and  respected  in  his  field. 

His  educational  background  stands  on 
its  own — a  BS  in  civil  engineering  from 
the  University  of  New  Mexico.  MS  in 
sanitary  engineering  from  Purdue,  MS 
in  environmental  engineering  from  Har- 
vard and  a  Ph.  D.  in  water  resources 
from  Harvard. 

For  the  last  5  years  he  has  been  dean 
of  engineering  at  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity. During  that  time  he  has  been 
involved  in  some  consulting  work,  active 
in  the  Navy  Reserve,  suid  has  served  on 
professional  societies. 

I  laud  the  President  for  this  fine  ap- 
pointment and  urge  this  body  to  support 
him  for  the  post  of  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation w.^s  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
that  the  Senate  has  granted  its  consent 
to  these  nomin^'tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
return  to  le-^islative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
I  have  received  the  1980  annual  report 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Retirement 
Board.  It  is  ava'lab'e  for  review  by  my 
co"eflgues  in  the  OBQce  of  the  President 
Pro  Tempore. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMT9SION  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.   Mr.  President,   as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
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I  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Services.  It  is  available  for 
review  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Office  of 
the  President  Pro  Tempore. 


FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DEDICA- 
TION OP  NATIONAL  RIGHT  TO 
WORK  HEADQUARTERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
May  8  marks  the  flrst  anniversary  of  the 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee's 
move  into  its  new  na  onal  headquarters 
building  in  Springfleld.  Va. 

The  move  to  the  new  facility,  coupled 
with  the  outstanding  work  that  the  com- 
mittee continues  to  do.  is  significant  in  a 
siseeial  sense  because  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Committee  and  its  legal  defense 
foundation  are  housed  in  a  building 
named  for  two  natives  of  my  home 
State— WofTord  "Bill"  and  Louise  Phifer 
Camp. 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  Camp 
building,  and  the  organization  that  it 
houses,  it  is  good  to  reflect  on  these  two 
individuals  who  have  done  so  much  to 
support  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
cho  ce  regarding  unionism. 

Bill  Camp,  a  South  Carolinian  who 
moved  to  California  during  the  1930's. 
played  a  major  role  in  the  development 
of  that  State's  cotton  industry,  it  was 
as  a  farmer  and  a  businessmEui  that  he 
vigorously  fought  to  protect  his  workers 
from  coercion  by  union  bosses  deter- 
mined to  impose  compulsory  unionism 
on  his  employees — regardless  of  whether 
they  wanted  to  Join  a  imion  or  not. 

Louise  Camp,  who  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Limestone  College,  S.C,  guided 
that  institution  through  some  difficult 
years,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
her  husband  on  the  issue  of  voluntary 
unionism.  Along  with  her  devotion  to 
other  worthwhile  charitable,  church  and 
civic  causes,  she  devoted  many  long 
hours  of  work  with  the  National  Right 
to  Work  Legal  Defense  Foundation  be- 
cause of  her  love  for  the  average  work- 
ing man  and  woman. 

On  this,  the  flrst  anniversary  of  the 
Camp  building,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  work  of  these  two  tire- 
less advocates  of  freedom.  They  are  an 
example  to  all  who  believe  in  fairness 
and  dignity  in  the  labor  sector  of  this 
country. 


GEORGE  HALAS  DAY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13,  the  Hemophilia  Foundation  of 
Illinois  will  honor  the  legendary  father 
of  professional  football,  George  S. 
Halas.  Many  distinguished  Illinoisans, 
including  Senator  Alan  Dixon,  and  Gov. 
Jim  Thompson,  will  join  in  celebrating 
May  13,  1981  as  "George  S.  Halas  Day" 
in  our  State.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  add 
my  own  good  wishes  for  this  great  oc- 
casion. 

A  few  months  ago  I  saluted  the  -grand 
old  man  of  football  in  this  Chamber 
after  the  1981  Superbowl.  I  spoke  of  him 
as  a  winner;  the  founder  of  an  Amer- 
ican institution :  an  inspiration  to  Amer- 
ican sports  enthusiasts:  and  a  man  who 
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has  brought  much  happiness  to  Chicago 
Bears  fans. 

Halas,  born  on  February  2,  1895,  and 
raised  on  Chicago's  West  Side,  attended 
Crane  Tech  High  School  and  later 
earned  a  BS.  degree  In  engineering  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1918,  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and  served  his 
country  in  World  War  I  and  n.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  BrMize  Star  while 
serving  under  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmltz, 
and  was  later  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Citizens  Award— the  highest  honor  the 
Navy  can  bestow  on  a  civilian. 

But  George  Halas  Is  better  remem- 
bered for  his  coaching  excellence. 
Pounder  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  for 
40  years  its  head  coach.  Halas  is  the 
"wlnningest"  coach  of  all  time.  During 
his  tenure,  the  Bears  won  an  unprece- 
dented eight  NFL  championships  and 
326  games.  In  the  last  years  of  his  coach- 
ing career,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
Sporting  News,  and  the  United  Press 
International  named  him  coach  of  the 
year  after  the  1963  and  1965  seasons. 

At  age  85.  he  is  still  active  in  the  Bears 
organization.  Presently,  he  Is  the  presi- 
dent, chairman  of  the  board,  and  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Chicago 
Bears  Football  Club.  The  grand  old  man 
takes  great  pride  in  letting  people  know 
how  active  he  still  is.  An  example  of  his 
hectic  pace  was  reported  by  Ron 
Rapoport.  a  Chicago  reporter,  in  the 
article.  "Papa  Bear  Remembers  When 
Pro  Football  Wasn't  So  Super."  When 
Halas  viewed  a  new  employee  arriving 
in  the  Bears  office,  he  laughed  smd  said : 

I've  worn  one  secretary  out.  So  now  for 
the  flrst  time  I'm  going  to  have  two. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  George  Halas 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  My  only  regret  is 
that  I  cannot  be  in  Illinois  to  participate 
in  honoring  Papa  Bear  on  May  13.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  join  me  In  a 
salute  to  George  8.  HcOas,  the  pioneer 
of  professional  football. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
Important  conference  took  place  last 
month  in  Hawaii.  It  brought  together 
parliamentarians  and  congressional  ex- 
perts from  Japan  and  the  United  States 
to  discuss  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  Japanese  Diet.  Senatw  Bden 
particinated  in  the  conference  to  pro- 
vide a  U.S.  Senate  perspective.  Parlia- 
mentary Vice  Minister  for  FVsrelgn  Af- 
fairs, Kazuo  Aichi.  addressed  the  confer- 
ence and  discussed  some  of  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  between  our  two 
legislative  bodies.  Obviouslv.  American 
understanding  of  the  Japanese  political 
system  is  essential  because  our  partner- 
ship with  Japan  is  ttie  keystone  of  U.S. 
policy  in  Asia.  But.  even  more  important, 
is  the  need  for  communication  between 
our  two  legislative  bodies  which  are  in- 
creasingly, in  both  countries,  having  an 
impact  on  United  States-Japanese 
relations. 

Mr.  Alchi.  in  his  opening  speech,  elo- 
quentlv  outlined  both  the  need  for  com- 
munication and  some  of  the  similarities 
in  our  systems  which  should  enhance 
understanding.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  Mr.  Aichi's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Recoru  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Roix  or  thb  Two  Pakuaments  n»  Japan - 

UNrrED  States  Relations 

(By  Kazuo  Alchl) 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen.  In  Japan,  we  are 
often  concerned  about  the  so-called  "atten- 
tion gap "  with  the  United  States.  Our  na- 
tionally circulated  newspapers  contain  a  good 
deal  of  Information  about  your  country,  but 
much  less  Is  reported  In  the  United  States 
mass  media  about  Japan.  Often  what  Is  re- 
ported reinforces  existing  stereotypes.  This  is 
why  I  am  especially  appreciative  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  former  members  would 
take  time  out  of  their  schedules  to  learn 
more  about  our  political  system. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  East-West  Cul- 
ture Learning  Institute  the  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  the  Japan  Cen- 
ter for  International  Exchange,  and  the  U.S.- 
Japan Friendship  Commission  for  sponsoring 
this  conference  and  th:  background  studies 
on  the  Congress  and  the  Diet.  I  believe  that 
studies  such  as  these  can  help  Improve  the 
understanding  that  parliamentarians  of  each 
of  our  two  great  countries  have  of  the  polit- 
ical and  parliamentary  processes  of  the  other 
country,  and  I  am  very  much  looking  forward 
to  the  handbook  that  wUl  be  the  eventual 
outcome  of  your  efforts. 

In  today's  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world,  more  mutual  understanding  is  very 
much  needed.  Perhaps  at  one  time,  it  was 
sufficient  that  a  few  specialists  in  embassies 
or  foreign  ministries  were  very  knowledgeable 
about  foreign  countries.  But  that  is  no  longer 
the  case.  Decisions  made  by  the  Congress  can 
be  vitally  Important  to  Japan,  and  decisions 
made  by  the  Japanese  Diet  and  Cabinet  can 
greatly  affect  the  United  States. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  Interdependence  with 
a  couple  of  examples.  I  believe  that  many 
American  farmers  reaUze  that  Japan  is  the 
US.'s  best  customer  for  SCTlcultural  exports. 
What  Is  perhaps  less  well-known  Is  that 
Japan  depends  on  the  United  States  for  a 
quarter  of  Its  total  caloric  Intake.  For  this 
reason.  American  farm  and  agricultural  trade 
poUcles  can  have  a  very  substantial  effect  on 
Japan,  and  this  is  why  the  soybean  embargo 
of  19*^  was  a  matter  of  such  great  concern 
to  us. 

Or  consider  the  fleld  of  energy.  The 
United  States  and  Ja-'an  together  account 
for  fully  half  the  con^nm-tlon  of  crude 
petroleum  trading  on  world  markets — ao- 
proximately  30  percent  for  the  United  States 
and  30  percent  for  Japan.  Since  both  of  us 
are  such  large  factors  in  the  world  market, 
our  ener^  poUcles  and  related  foreign  poU- 
cles cannot  bein  but  affect  each  other.  Each 
of  us  has  a  ?lgnlflcant  stake  In  the  other's 
energy  conservation  rro-ram.  Each  of  us 
can  benefit  from  the  R  and  D  effort  of  the 
other.  Bach  of  us  Is  concerned  about  the 
Middle  East  roUcles  of  the  other.  Effective 
solution  to  enerarv  rro^'lems  rcuires  the 
utmost  cooperation  of  both  countries. 

And  what  Is  true  of  agriculture  and  en- 
ergy Is  true  of  many  other  aspects  of  XSS- 
Ja-an  relations.  We  have  become  Increas- 
ingly affected  by  policy-making  in  the  other 
country  that  was  once  of  interest  almost 
exclusively  to  our  domestic  constituents. 
Thus,  the  United  States  government  has  on 
recent  occasions  tried  to  Influence  the  Jap- 
anese government  economic  growth  targets 
and  strategies.  And  I  am  told,  there  are 
hearings  In  your  Congress  where  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  audience  represents 
Japanese  businesses  or  government.  Cer- 
tainly at  this  time,  we  are  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  policies  your  government 
and  CoiyTtsa  adoit  toward  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  and  other  American  automobile 


companies,  and  you  are  very  interested  In 
the  production  figures  and  Investment  strat- 
egies of  the  Japanese  automobile  companies. 
We  no  longer  negotiate  just  about  tarlUs, 
but  alx>ut  Inspection  procedures,  product 
standard  requirements,  and  the  like. 

What  does  this  Interdependence  Imply  for 
parliamentary  bodies?  Well,  perhaps  It  makes 
us  aU  a  little  hostage  to  events  we  cannot 
control.  There  may  be  a  correlation,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  amount  to  which  OPEC 
raises  the  price  of  oU  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Congress  and  Diet  who  lose 
in  the  following  election.  But  aside  from 
this,  the  growth  In  interdependence  has 
come  at  a  lime  when  there  has  also  been 
a  growth  In  Importance  of  legislative  bodies 
in  the  policy-making  of  both  countries. 

Parliaments  today  play  a  crucial  role  in 
poUcy-maklng,  either  directly — as  may  be 
more  the  case  in  the  Umted  States — by 
amendments  and  law-making,  or  Indirectly — 
as  may  be  more  the  case  of  Japan — by  es- 
tablishing the  political  parameters  of  poUcy- 
making  and  through  informal  Input  in  the 
decision-making  process,  often  channeUed 
through  political  party  organs.  Legislators, 
therefore,  must  increasingly  become  aware 
of  the  broader  international  ramifications 
of  their  decisions:  they  are  In  much  more 
responsible  positions  than  in  the  past.  And 
yet,  as  In  the  past,  they  are  still  elected  by 
local  conitituents.  Ihe  demands  of  their 
contituency  interests  and  thoee  of  national 
or  International  interests  are  often  difficult 
to  re.oncUe. 

1  believe,  however,  that  the  better  our  un- 
derstanding of  international  realities,  the 
easier  It  is  to  explain  to  our  constituents  how 
our  votes  and  actions  are  necessary  ia  terms 
of  their  broader  and  long-term  interests.  It 
Is  essential,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  l)e  states- 
men, that  we  have  a  good  grasp  of  what 
these  international  realities  are.  One  of  the 
realities  involves  the  interesu,  politics,  and 
political  processes  of  those  countries  Impor- 
tant to  us. 

For  Japan,  there  is  no  single  country  more 
important  than  the  United  States.  Although 
we  have  been  and  are  continuing  to  diver- 
sify our  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  the 
United  States  remains  our  largest  customer 
and  supplier.  We  continue  to  have  very  close 
poUtlcal  and  security  ties  with  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  with  which  Ji4>an  has  a  security 
treaty. 

This  Is  not  to  say  ihtA  our  Interests  and 
yours  are  Identical.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  we  share  a  common  perspective  on  the 
kind  of  world  that  is  good  for  us  lx>th.  This 
Is  a  world  where  national  sovereignty  is  re- 
spected as  weU  as  the  International  trade 
rules  and  agreements  that  have  developed 
over  the  years. 

We  in  Japan,  of  course,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  watching  rather  closely  what  goes 
on  in  the  United  Stat«.  In  the  United  States. 
I  find  that  Interest  in  Japan  has  been  grow- 
ing. Already  there  is  a  relatively  healthy 
amount  of  travel  back  and  forth  between 
Congressional  and  Diet  leaders  despite  the 
absence  of  any  official  parliamentary  ex- 
change programs.  Organizations,  such  as  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Exchange 
and  the  Japan  Society,  have  been  engaged 
in  sDonsorin^  private  seminars  for  parlia- 
mentarians, and  the**  Is  also  travel  by  com- 
mittee and  party  delegations.  You  mav — or 
may  not — be  sumrlsed  to  know  that  during 
your  December-January  recess,  some  30  of 
your  fellow  Congressmen  visited  our 
country. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  these  exchanges 
have  been  very  beneficial  and  have  improved 
our  understanding  of  each  other's  country. 
Through  the  years,  meetings  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  leglslstlve  boriles  have  be- 
come more  and  more  substantive.  This  is  an 
at^levement.  but  is  also  reqre«ents  a  chal- 
lenge. It  is  a  challenge  to  us  to  derive  even 
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mora  out  of  our  opportunltiw  to  g«t  to  kaaw 
MCh  other  b«tt«r. 

Bow  mucb  do  we  know  alreedyT  In  Jtpma, 
w«  kr*  quite  ew*re  of  the  eobAnced  role  of 
Oongreea  In  AmerlcAn  pollcy-m*klng.  Otir 
■mbMey  olBclele  cpend  quite  a  large  profwr- 
tlon  of  tbelr  time  keeping  track  ot  Congres- 
■lonal  actlTltlea  and  improving  their  con- 
tact* wttb  members  of  Congress  and  their 
■taffa.  Our  newqwpers  carry  reports  of 
■P«eche»  by  Members  of  Congress,  of  hear- 
ings related  to  Japan,  of  the  psMage  of  cer- 
tain bills. 

Navertbelesa,  In  many  respects,  our  knowl- 
ed(e  la  quiu  supcrllcua.  We  often  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  eraluate  the  significance  of  an  ac- 
UOD.  to  keep  track  of  all  the  procedural  hur- 
•Ues  before  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  or  to  dlstln- 
gulsb  between  budget  proposals,  authorlza- 
tloos,  and  approprlaUons.  Often  our  news- 
papers report  only  thoee  actions  of  signifi- 
cance to  Japan,  and  thU  tends  to  distort  our 
understanding  ot  American  politics. 

In  this  context.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
one  of  the  recommendations  ot  the  Japan - 
UA  Bconomlc  BelAtlons  Oroup,  known  as 
the  "Wlaemen's  Oroup"  for  short.  The  Wles- 
men  rec«Mnmended  that  we  learn  more  about 
each  other's  domesUc  politics.  They  go  on  to 
say  that  Japaneee  government  nmciaig.  media, 
and  other  leaders  need  to  help  their  country- 
men put  specific  VS.  evenu  In  a  broader 
P«^>ecU»e.  They  also  say,  and  here  I  quote, 
"Wot  every  Congreeslonal  speech  matters;  not 
erery  crlUclsm  of  Japan  refiects  a  broadly 
or  deeply  held  view." 

ThU  sounds  very  wise,  but  It  also  sounds 
very  dUHcult  to  distinguish  between  those 
vlewpolnu  which  matter  and  those  which 
^*^'^_^  '  •*  one  of  my  friends  from  the 
Ooogrsaa,  he  might  say  to  me:  "My  speeches 
matter,  and  the  speeches  of  those  who  agree 
with  me  refiect  broadly  held  views.  Dont 
listen  to  anyone  else  I" 

Oeq>lte  these  dlfllcultles.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  to  become  more  sophisticated 
^ut  the  political  processss  In  the  United 
SUtee.  and  especially  thoee  within  the  Con- 
gees. TOO  often  we  faU  to  recognise  actions 
that  oould  seriously  affect  US-Japan  reJa- 
tkma  and  take  them  into  account  in  our  own 
poUcy-maklng.  and  other  times  we  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  evenu  and  statements  of 
Uttle  lasting  value  or  made  primarily  for 
raomeeUc  oonsumptlon. 

It  la  also  very  Important  for  American  leg- 
Ul»torB  to  better  understand  the  nature  and 
OMaands  of  the  Japanese  political  system 
and  the  role  of  the  Diet  in  it.  Our  Diet  ts  In 
eome  ways  more  powerftU  than  the  Congrees. 
and  in  other  ways,  less  powerful  We  can 
through  a  vote  of  no-confld;nce,  bring  down 
tna  Cabinet.  Also  unlike  the  United  Ststes 
▼IrtuaUy  all  our  naUonal  leaders  of  standlne 
•re  members  of  the  Diet,  while  you  have 
oth«  cMiters  <rf  pollUcal  power  such  as  the 
***iM«««y  and  govemorshlpe  of  Important 
BUtaa.  Our  Diet,  however.  U  leM  active  lee- 
W.Uv«y  and  lnt.rf«e.  lea,,   i   S^,e7e.  ?n 

-l-^^^f*'"'^"'°*"°«-  •l»»wugh  in  some 
ways,  this  situation  is  changing. 

^  The  moat  important  point  to  understand 
however,  U  that  the  Diet,  like  the  VS  Con- 

^!^J^  '*^""'  '*^**''  °'  ™*°y  contending 
pomical  and  economic  pressures.  Some  even 
quite  sophlaucated  Americans  ap^  to^^ 

Poutlcal  system  U  somehow  much  easier  to 
m»ni«ft  our  government  can  exercise  aimoet 
mctatorlal  power,  over  our  private  sector. 

mS.^^.SS:?^'^  '^*-  °'  '-"'^  « 

m^^'^„TFJ'*'^  "^'  -"V^**  political 
S^.*^^  "•.  economy  are  both  highly 
S^ST™!!  T^  competitive  svstem  be|l  J 
to  the  Diet.  Member,  of  the  D8  Con^ 
'»»»ly  run  against  each  other— only  ^- 
-^y  When  there  U  redlstrlct.^  .C^a 
c«su.  or  When  a  member  of  the  lol^  House 
"«»•  for  a  seat  in  the  upper  House.  In  con- 
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trast.  In  the  Luei  we  run  In  multi-member, 
medlum-slsed  dlsuicts,  except  for  thoee 
meoioers  of  the  House  of  Cotindllors  who  are 
elected  from  the  natlon-at-large.  Since  the 
top  vote-getters  In  each  dUtrlct  win.  «e  are 
In  a  sense  not  only  running  against  new- 
comers, but  also  agalztst  Diet  members  from 
tiie  same  constituency,  even  from  our  own 
party. 

i£conomlc  Interest  groups  In  Japan  are 
highly  organised.  As  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  they  can  provide  organisational  sup- 
port, campaign  contributions,  and  help  get 
out  the  vote.  Our  exporters,  importers,  farm- 
ers, and  so  on  know  how  we  vote.  Farmers  in 
Japan,  for  example,  are  no  more  inclined  to 
have  their  Interesu  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
manufacturing  Industries  than  farmers  In 
the  United  States.  And  thus  our  politics,  like 
yours.  Is  the  art  of  compromise:  we  also  move 
Incrementally  toward  certain  goals. 

I  make  these  points  because  American  poli- 
ticians often  stress  the  political  dlfflculUes 
they  face  because  of  trade  and  other  problems 
In  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship  and  fail  to 
adequately  appreciate  our  political  con- 
straints. 

Both  sides  need  to  develop  a  better  appre- 
daUon  for  the  political  realities  of  the  other 
coxmtry.  As  members  of   the  Diet  and   the 
Congress,  we  have  very  Important  roles  to 
play  in  this  procees.  Who  should  be  In  a 
better  poeitlon  to  understand  the  political 
difficulties  that  unemployment  In  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  cavses  In  the  United  States 
than  Members  of  the  Diet?  And  who  should 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  atuchment 
of  the  Japanese  people  to  the  family  farm 
and  what  that  means  in  a  political  sense  than 
the   members   of   Congress   who   have   farm 
constituencies?    Our   Foreign    Ministry   and 
State  Department  personnel  can  understand 
some  of  these  problems  in  an  abstract  way, 
but  I  doubt  If  they  could  ever  develop  the 
"feel"  for  the  political  realities  that  we  can. 
What  else  csn  we  learn  from  theee  studies? 
I  think  that  there  may  be  lessons  that  each 
of  us  can  draw  from  the  other's  experience 
with    representative    democracy.    The    basic 
framework  of  both  systems  Is  established  by 
their  Constitutions,  and  I  do  not  expect  any 
fundamental  changes,  despite  a  current  de- 
bate  in   Jaoan   on   Constitutional    revisions 
and  despite  the  speculative  articles  by  Amer- 
icans we  see  from  time  to  time  advocating 
the   adoption   of   a   parliamentary   form   of 
eo^emment     But   nslCe    from    lar<'er   struc- 
tural changes,  both  parUaments  and  political 
svstons  are  In  cour»e  of  evolution.  We  have, 
for  examole.  followed  your  model  In  estab- 
lishing a   research   component   in   our   Na- 
tional Diet  Library.  Tou  may  be  Interested  tn 
8om«  of  OUT  elecnon  rules,  such  ss  arowing 
free  television  and  radio  time  for  can-^ldates. 
may  be  relevant  to  yo"r  rteHktes  on  cam- 
oal'Tx  fln^ndn^  We  will  be  intereated  In  vour 
stair  system.  Poth  of  us  mav  also  learn  some 
lesions  to  svoH  In  examining  each  other's 
parllamentarv  eme^ences. 

Tn  c'oein?.  »e*  me  mention  some  ot»»er  con- 
siderations which  you  ml"><t  Veen  in  mind 
durin"  the  cour^  of  vour  rfe'lb-^^lons  be**. 
First,  althotigh  the  pi4>ers  are  primarily 
abouw  the  prucedures  and  structures  of  each 
legislative  body,  we  should  bear  In  mind 
that  theee  proceduree  are  part  of  a  broader 
political  and  social  environment.  To  under- 
stand each  other  better,  we  need  to  look 
beyond  Constitutions.  We  also  need  to  exam- 
ine and  learn  about  political  cultures  of  eseh 
country. 

Second,  we  should  try  to  draw  out  the 
Implications  of  these  studies  for  our  mutual 
responsibilities.  whUe  the  United  SUtea  wUl 
are  going  to  Interact  more,  not  lees,  with 
each  other  in  the  coming  decade,  and  this 
wUl  clearly  place  even  greater  demands  on 
our  partnerthlp.  Each  country  wUI  have  to 
face  some  difficult  adjustments.  Japan  will 
have  to   assume   broader  intemaUonal  re- 


spotiaioiUUes,  while  the  United  Btatea  will 
have  lo  ie*rn  huw  belter  to  share  lia  respon- 
slolliues  with  lu  major  aUlas.  DUOcult  ad- 
justments Increase  the  danger  of  nuaunder- 
staudlngs  and  tensions.  Those  of  us  in  the 
two  paxiiamenM  can  play  a  constructive 
role  In  facUltatlng  adjustments  In  a  way 
that  strengthens  our  partnership  and  mini- 
mises any  tensions. 

Third,  we  should  give  careftU  considera- 
tion to  Innovative  means  of  improving 
parllament-to-parliament  cooperation.  Too 
often,  the  various  wganlaatlons  that  bring 
legislators  together — such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Parliamentary  Union — ^fall  to  deal 
with  Issues  In  concrete,  pragmatic  terms. 
How  can  we  Increase  the  opportunities  for 
valuable  Interchange? 

It  has,  for  example,  been  suggested  that 
there  be  an  official  parliamentary  exchange 
program  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  How  would  we  ensure  that  It  sup- 
plements  and  not  substitutes  for  the  very 
useful  private  programs  already  avaUablsT 
How  do  we  ensure  that  it  become  more  than 
an  annual  social  gathering?  We  would  be 
very  Interested  in  learning  what  you  think 
of  the  value  of  your  current  programs  of 
this  sort  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Perhaps  there  could  be,  on  an  Informal 
basis,  some  Joint  hearings  between  commit- 
tees of  the  Diet  and  the  Congress  on  Issues 
of  mutual  concern,  such  as  energy,  trade 
Issues,  and  International  monetary  Issues. 
This  would  give  members  of  both  parliaments 
some  conunon  basis  of  Information  and  allow 
us  to  draw  insights  from  each  other's  ex- 
perts and  interest  groups. 

Or  perhaps  we  should  experiment  with 
programs  for  exchange  of  legislative  staff  on 
a  longer  term  basis.  I  think  It  might  be  very 
useful  to  have  someone  working  for  the  Diet 
who  understands  from  first-hand  experience 
how  the  Congress  works  or  someone  work- 
ing for  the  Congress  with  similar  Information 
about  the  Diet. 

Let  me  close,  then,  by  once  again  con- 
gratulating the  sponsoring  organizations,  by 
thanking  our  scholars  and  paperwrlters.  and 
by  thanking  all  of  the  partlclpanU  for  their 
t*me.  I  think  that  we  can  all  learn  from 
thU  conference,  and  that  this  kind  of  "cul- 
ture learning"  can  be  very  valuable  for  the 
future  relatlonshiD  not  Just  of  our  legislative 
bodies  but  for  both  societies  as  a  whole. 


HONOPINO  THOSE  WHO  ASSISTED 
IN  PPEEINQ  OUR  HOSTAGES 
PROM  IRAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
P«LL  and  I  recently  ho^-ted  a  lunchecm  to 
honor  those  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  release  of  our  d<pIomat'c  repre- 
sentatives from  captivity  in  Iran.  We 
were  jo<ned  by  our  colleagues  Senators 
ThtthMohd,  Hklks,  Lugar,  Glenh,  Sai- 
BAms,  ZoRiHswy.  CRANSTOir.  and  Dodd. 

We  Fathered  to  honor  Secretary  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle  and  Deputy  Secretary 
Warren  Christopher,  both  of  whom  de- 
voted most  of  the  oast  year  to  seeking 
to  liberate  their  fellow  citizens.  We  also 
honored  our  allies  who  supported  us 
throughout  the  entire  ordeal. 

Senator  Muskie  assumed  the  awesome 
respons<bfllty  of  Secretary  of  State  at 
our  darkest  hour  in  the  Iranian  crisis. 
Elvht  American  Uves  had  Just  been  lost 
in  the  Irpn'an  desert  during  the  aborted 
rescue  attempt.  Senator  Muskie  pur- 
sued this  issue  diligently  throughout  his 
short  tenure  until  the  hostages  were 
released. 

Secretary  Warren  Christopher  was 
honored  by  all  for  his  vital  role.  His 
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demonstrated  skill.  Intellect,  and  deter- 
mination ultimately  led  to  the  success- 
ful release  of  the  52  Americans.  Lesser 
men  would  have  given  up  In  despair  or 
nm  short  of  patience  and  new  ideas. 

On  this  occasion  we  also  expressed 
our  appreciation  to  our  allies  who  as- 
sisted the  United  States  In  this  most  dif- 
ficult time.  His  Excellency  Peter  M. 
Towe.  Ambassador  of  Canada:  His  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Nicholas  Henderson,  Ambas- 
sador of  Great  Britain;  His  Excellency 
Redha  Malek,  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  Algeria:  His  Excellency  Peter 
Hermes.  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany:  and  His  Excellency 
Anton  Hegner.  Ambmaador  of  Swltaer- 
land.  represented  their  respective  na- 
tions. Each  of  these  states  In  their  own 
special  way  contributed  to  the  release  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

The  Swiss  valiantly  represented  our 
interest  in  Iran  throughout  the  crisis. 
Ambassador  Lang  in  Tdiran  played  an 
important  coordinating  role  in  the  early 
stages  of  gaining  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages. His  insightful  commoits  on  events 
In  Iran  were  of  extreme  Importance. 

Our  British,  German,  and  Canadian 
allies  supported  us  fully  throughout  the 
crisis.  They  took  the  lead  in  imposing 
sanctions.  The  British,  through  the  B*n>r 
of  England,  played  a  vital  role  in  working 
out  the  agreement.  The  German  Govern- 
ment played  a  most  helpful  role  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fliuil  negotiaUms. 
Without  personal  risk  and  sacrifice  by 
Canadian  Ambassador  Taylor  and  his 
staff,  six  Americans  would  not  have 
escaped  to  freedom  in  February  1980. 
Each  also  assisted  in  numerous  other 
ways. 

We  particularly  took  note  of  the  assist- 
ance from  the  Algerian  Government  and 
its  very  able  representatives  In  Tehran 
and  here  in  Washington.  They  played  an 
instrumental  role  in  negotiating  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages.  Without  Algerian 
assistance  our  diplomats  might  well  still 
be  in  Iran. 


ALITALIA  RESUMES  CHXCAOO- 
MILAN-ROliCE  SERVICE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  iCareh 
31.  Alitalia,  the  International  airline  of 
Italy,  resumed  service  from  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Itatemattonal  Airport  to  the  Mal- 
pensa Airport  In  Milan  and  the  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  Airport  In  Rome.  Alitalia  hftd 
formerly  suspended  service  from  Chicago 
to  Rome  tcx  a  period  of  some  7  years. 
The  lnltiati<m  of  this  service  will  reestab- 
lish a  vital  link  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  and  this  Important  event 
should  not  go  unrecognised. 

Alitalia  has  outlined  an  ambitious 
program  for  the  coming  year,  during 
which  time  the  airline  hopes  to  achieve 
a  record  15.4-percent  jump  in  traffic  by 
discounting  fares  on  selected  routes  for 
limited  periods  and  by  expanding  service. 
AIltalla'8  planes  include  an  investment  of 
$500  miUlOD  to  purchase  11  new  planes 
for  its  fleet,  including  3  American- 
manufactured  Boetng  Tars  and  5  Boe- 
ing 74rs.  I  applaud  Alitalia  on  these  and 
other  recent  efforts  to  expand  its  service. 

An   important  element  of  Alitalia's 


ambitious  program  for  the  coming  year 
is  the  airline's  decision  to  resume  wide- 
bodied  nonstop  service  between  Ctilcago 
and  Milan.  Specifically,  this  new  service 
will  encourage  direct  contact  between 
the  industrial  interests  of  Italy's  North 
and  similar  Interests  in  America's  Mid- 
west. I  am  tronendously  excited  by  the 
potential  that  is  offered  by  this  new  serv- 
ice for  greater  interaction  between  the 
vital  industrial  centers  of  Italy  and  the 
United  States. 

One  of  Chicago's  most  characteristic 
features  is  the  strength  of  its  Italian 
American  population  and  the  important 
cultural  significance  that  this  group 
holds  for  the  city.  The  Chicago-Milan- 
Rome  service  will  reconfirm  this  strtmg 
link  between  the  Italian  American  popu- 
lation of  Chicago  and  their  ancestral 
homeland. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appr(Hn1ate  for  me 
to  mention  the  great  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  our  Nation  by  hun- 
dreds of  Italian  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Among  these  men  and 
women  there  have  been  many  great  sur- 
geons. Judges,  lawyers,  and  businessmen, 
whose  important  contributions  have 
been  deeply  appreciated  by  our  Nation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  would  like 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  applaud 
Alitalia  on  its  decision  to  resume  this 
service,  and  to  wish  the  airline  luck 
during  the  year  to  come  in  its  attempts 
to  expand  its  international  airline 
service. 


DEATH  OF  BOBBY  SANDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  Bobby 
Sands,  and  I  send  my  heartfelt  prayers 
to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 

His  death  is  a  sad  day  for  Ireland  and 
for  all  who  seek  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  an  end  to  the  violence  that  has 
claimed  so  many  lives  and  has  scarred 
so  many  more  In  recent  years. 

At  this  time  of  heightened  tension,  I 
urge  all  sides  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
resist  calls  for  further  violence.  It  will 
only  compound  this  latest  tragedy  If,  out 
of  reactions  of  desjTeratlcm  or  motives  of 
vengeance,  the  death  of  Bobby  Sands 
spaAs  a  new  round  of  senseless  killing 
and  destruction. 

Each  new  death  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  another  death  too  many.  More  thuTi 
2,000  citizens  have  lost  their  Uves  in  the 
present  round  of  violence  and  terror  that 
have  plagued  the  iHt>vince  since  1969. 

If  the  painful  end  of  this  tragic  hunger 
strike  is  to  have  any  hopeful  or  lasting 
meaning,  surely  it  is  the  lesson  that  too 
many  people  have  died.  The  time  has 
come  for  all  those  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  of  the  community  in  Northern  Ire- 
land— the  vast  majority  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics — to  denounce  the  voices 
of  bigotry,  to  renoimce  the  path  of  ter- 
rorism and  extremism,  and  to  Join  to- 
gether now  in  a  new  and  more  dedicated 
search  for  a  ccnnmon  peaceful  future. 

I  commend  the  many  perstms  who 
worked  so  hard  in  recent  days  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  in  many  other  lands  in 
the  search  for  a  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian resolution  of  this  hunger  strike. 
X  regret  very  much  the  brave  interces- 


sion of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  hopeful 
initiative  by  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  on  Human  Rights  did 
not  succeed. 

In  the  distress  of  the  moment,  we 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  three  other 
prisoners  In  Northern  Ireland  are  near- 
ing  a  critical  phase  in  their  own  hunger 
strikes.  We  must  not  yield  to  terrorism. 
But  we  also  must  not  yield  to  Impulses 
of  intransigence  that  can  only  fan  the 
flames  of  greater  terrorism. 

I  urge  the  British  Government,  which 
has  clear  responsibility  for  prison  ad- 
ministration in  Northern  Ireland,  to  act 
on  an  urgent  basis  to  end  its  posture  of 
inflexibility,  and  to  implement  reason- 
able reforms  capable  of  achieving  a  hu- 
manitarian settlement  of  the  other  hun- 
ger strikes,  so  that  the  tragedy  of  Bobby 
Sands  is  not  repeated. 

The  death  of  Bobby  Sands  is  a  symp- 
tom of  a  deeper  crisis — a  crisis  that  will 
go  on  and  on  and  on  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, until  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and 
all  who  truly  seek  an  end  to  vi<rience  care 
enough  to  speak  and  work  for  peace. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  P  J4. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpsok)  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor  to  speak  as  in  morning 
business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  follow- 
ing on  after  the  speech  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  without  further 
Intervening  business  until  the  hour  of 
2  pjn. today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mnthou<i 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  1080— REGULATORY  REFORM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ideased  to  Join  with  Senator  Laxalt  in 
cosponsoring  a  most  important  piece  of 
regulatory  reform  legislation.  S.  1080. 

Coupled  with  the  legislative  veto  bm 
being  studied  by  SenatCM-  Gcasslxt.  and 
the  venue-changing  legislatioa  that  I 
am  introducing  today.  Uieee  three  Mils 
comprise  the  initial  effort  in  our  drive 
to  simplify  the  regulatory  burdens  that 
the  Federal  Government  imposes  upon 
both  the  private  sector  and  upon  State 
and  local  governments. 

Far  too  long  now.  it  has  come  to  ap- 
pear that  the  peoide  and  industries  that 
were  sublect  to  governmental  regulation 
ex<£ted  in  large  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  Justifying  the  existence  of  thoee  who 
sought  to  regulate  them.  Little  heed  ap- 
peared to  be  given  to  the  need  for  the 
proposed  regulations,  and  the  economic 
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buntan  that  thOM  regulmUona  were  Im- 
postnc,  not  only  upon  Industry  but  upon 
consumws,  in  the  f onn  of  higher  prices 
and  decreased  access  to  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

StmUariy.  It  has  appeared  that  Uttle 
thought,  far  too  Uttle  thought,  has  been 
given  by  regulatory  agencies  to  the  neg- 
ative Impact  that  their  programs  were 
having  on  the  ability  of  American  man- 
ufacturers to  compete  in  both  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  with  products  that 
were  iHoduoed  abroad  under  far  lees 
stringent  regulatory  standards. 

Agetkcles  have  appeared  unwilling  to 
assess  the  costs  that  proposed  regula- 
tions were  having  in  relation  to  the  ben- 
efits that  these  regulations  were  alleged- 
ly going  to  achieve.  They  similarly  have 
not  been  willing  to  consider  that  the 
regulations  that  have  been  issued  by  one 
agency  have  ofttlmes  conflicted  with  the 
polices  and  regulations  of  other  agen- 
cies, who  seon  to  be  working  at  cross- 
purjxMes  with  one  another. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  we  observed  that 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration was  seeking  to  impose  se- 
vere economic  burdens  on  an  already 
depressed  textile  industry,  in  the  form 
of  onerous  cotton  dust  regulations,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  was  pleading  that  the 
regulations  not  be  imposed  because  they 
were  deemed  to  be  excessively  inflation- 
ary, at  a  time  when  American  textile 
manufacturers  were  already  facing  se- 
vere dlfflcultleB  in  competing  with  the 
far  leas  regulated  industries  in  other 
coimtrles. 

Our  dmnestic  steel  industry,  already 
economically  depressed,  and  facing  a 
chronic  shortage  of  capital,  is  similarly 
faced  with  the  twin  imperatives  of  pro- 
ducing greater  quantities  of  steel,  at 
lower  prices.  In  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  those  agencies  charged  with 
fighting  inflation,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
seeks  ever  more  stringent  rules  control- 
ling stack  gas  and  particulate  matter 

In  the  West,  we  are  all  far  too  familiar 
with  the  inanities  of  mtnriii»«f  overregu- 
latloo.  On  the  one  hand  the  Energy  De- 
partment demands  increased  coal  pro- 
duction— BO  as  to  free  us  from  depend- 
ence on  imported  crude  oil — while  EPA 
and  the  Interior  Department  have,  until 
the  recent  change  in  administrations. 
pnnnulgated  rule  after  rule  that  vastly 
increased  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  tliat 
desperately  needed  western  coal. 

At  other  times  we  have  found  particu- 
lar manufacturers  and  industries  whip- 
sawed  by  a  sintf e  agency  running  out  of 
control.  A  few  years  ago.  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  demanded 
that  textile  manufacturers  in^regnate 
children's  sleepwear  with  "Tris"  so  as  to 
make  that  clothing  less  of  a  flre  hazard. 
Now  no  one  can  quarrel  with  that  regu- 
latory goal.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
far  wiser  for  the  CPSC  to  have  performed 
some  extensive  field  tests  on  "Tris."  be- 
fore manufacturers  spent  m'Utons  of  dol- 
lars to  comply  with  the  rule,  mily  to  be 
wbeequently  told  hy  that  same  agency  to 


remove  the  "Tris"  treated  clothing  from 
the  market  because  that  very  same 
agency  had  now  decided  that  "Tris" 
caused  cancer? 

Assuming  that  fact  had  been  known  to 
the  CPSC  prior  to  the  issuance  of  that 
particular  rule,  would  not  some  form  of 
a  cost/ benefit  analysis  that  would  have 
accomi>anied  the  nile's  promulgation, 
have  possibly  enabled  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  weigh  the  relative  risks  of 
death  or  injury  by  flre  with  thoee  of 
contracting  cancer,  before  the  textile 
producers  had  gtme  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  complying  with  that  particular 
rule? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  have,  in  the 
past  few  years  also  witnessed  the  un- 
edifylng  spectacle  of  some  regulatory 
ageiicy's  running  amuck,  deciding,  that, 
literally,  they  should  be  a  "national 
nanny "  for  us  all  because  they  alone 
knew  what  was  truly  good  for  us.  I  am 
speaking  specifically  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  which  seems  to  have 
an  undying  penchant  for  doing  that 
which  will  attract  the  most  attention 
and  accomplish  the  least  good  at  the 
greatest  expense  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Was  it  truly  necessary  for  the  PTC  to 
attempt  to  ban  advertising  on  all  chil- 
dren's television  programs?  Think  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  in  legal  fees  that  were 
spent  in  that  effort.  What  of  the  hours  of 
corporate  time  and  effort — time  and  ef- 
fort that  could  have  been  devoted  to  use- 
ful pursuits  such  as  developing  new  prod- 
ucts at  lower  prices — that  were  wasted 
because  once  the  FTC  decided  to  play  its 
regulatory  game  one  had  no  choice:  you 
could  not  pick  up  your  bat  and  ball  and 
play  with  someone  else.  If  the  PTC  says 
"play  ball" — you  play  ball  with  them. 
And  the  costs  of  "playing"  are  enormous, 
even  if  you  ultimately  win  the  game. 

This  blU.  S.  1080,  which  I  wholeheart- 
edly support,  is  not  going  to  bring  about 
a  Utopia  in  Government  regulation.  The 
ultimate  effort  at  regulatory  reform  will 
come  when  Congress  is  finally  willing  to 
imdertake  a  statute-by-statute  and 
agency-by-agency  review  of  all  that  has 
accumulated  in  this  Government  since 
the  New  Deal.  Only  then  may  we  be  able 
to  truly  assess  what  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  cause  of  "getting  the  Government  off 
the  backs  of  the  people." 

Several  major  steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  that  direction.  Airline  and 
trucking  deregulation  are  significant 
steps  toward  that  goal,  as  is  the  com- 
munications deregulation  legislation  that 
has  recently  lieen  introduced.  Deregula- 
tion of  the  banldng  industry  is  another 
hopeful  sign  that  we.  at  the  Federal  level. 
are  finally  coming  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  all  Government  regiilation  is  not  in- 
trinsically beneficial,  and  all  attonpts 
at  private  enterprise  and  profit  are  not 
Inherently  suspect. 

I  congratulate  Senators  Laxalt  and 
LvHT.  and  all  other  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  who  have 
worked  so  long  and  so  diligently  to  bring 
about  this  bipartisan  legislative  effort. 

It  is  one  whose  time  has  surely  come, 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  promptly  con- 
sidered by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  stand 
in  recess  until  2  pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:38  a.m.. 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  OfDcer  (Mr.  Pxrcy)  . 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2:45 
p.m.  there  is  an  order  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  sevrn  nominations  un- 
der the  Department  of  State  appearing 
on  the  Executive  Ctdendar. 

Until  Members  are  able  to  reach  the 
Chamber  following  this  recess  of  the 
Senate  in  order  to  commence  the  debate 
on  those  nominations,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAif).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:40  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange 
debate  on  these  nominations  at  this  time. 
I  am  advised  there  are  certam  caucuses 
and  meetings  going  on  now  off  the  floor 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  promise 
to  be  useful  in  terms  of  future  legislative 
activity.  In  any  event,  I  think  it  is  worth 
the  time  and  the  effort  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  those  meet- 
ings to  continue. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2 :  40  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:12  p.m.  recessed  until  2  40  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfiBcer 

(Mr.  RUDMAM). 


EXECUTIVE  S£;SSION 

DEPARTMKNT    OP    STAT* 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  2:45  having  arrived,  under  the  previ- 
ous order  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  seven  nom  nations.  Calen- 
dar No6.  110  through  116,  en  bloc. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
nominations  in  the  Department  of  State. 
Calendar  Nos.  110  through  116.  as 
follows: 

Leonore  Annenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  rank  of  Ambaaaador  during  her  tenure  of 
service  aa  Cblef  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
Houae; 

John  J.  Louis,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland: 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Cen- 
tral African  RepubUc; 


John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Malawi; 

John  A.  Oavm.  of  Callfomla.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico; 

Elliott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  and 

Robert  D.  Hormats,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
today  will  vote  on  confirmation  of  seven 
State  Department  ncHninees  who  have 
l>een  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Each 
nominee  will  bring  outstanding  profes- 
sional experience  to  his  or  her  post  and 
will  certainly  help  the  President  and 
Secretary  Haig  develop  an  effective  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  with  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominees  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  have  ap- 
proved all  but  five  ncMninees  pending  be- 
fore the  committee. 

In  other  words,  of  40  nominations  we 
have  received  from  the  President,  we  will 
have  acted  upon  35  of  them  and  have 
only  5  remaining  for  committee  action. 

The  average  period  of  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  nominees  has  been 
about  10  days,  including  the  6-day  com- 
mittee rule  waiting  period  and  including 
also  weekends,  holidays,  and  recesses. 

It  is  our  intention  to  move  quicldy  on 
the  pending  nominees  and  coordinate 
nominations  in  every  way  possible  with 
the  administration. 

The  Soiate  should,  therefore,  expect 
to  be  voting  with  increasing  frequency 
during  the  next  month  on  nominees 
whose  positions  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  though  there  have  been 
press  comments  to  the  effect  that  there 
have  been  holdups  by  some  members  of 
the  committee,  at  no  time  has  any  mem- 
ber held  up  any  nominations  from  a  vote 
by  the  committee  when  we  were  ready 
for  a  vote.  The  members  have  cooper- 
ated completely  with  the  chairman  In 
this  regard,  and  I  think  the  record  speaks 
for  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  particular  pride 
in  having  before  the  Senate  today  John 
J.  Louis.  Jr.,  a  distinguished  citizen  from 
Illinois,  who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  to  the  Kingdom  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Northern  Irel?nd.  He  is  an 
outstanding  man.  and  we  know  he  will 
do  great  credit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  commending  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  nomination  of  liCr.  Louis 
and  all  other  nominees  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  I  point  with  great  pride,  also, 
to  the  nomination  of  Leonore  Annen- 
l)erg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  rank  of 
Ambassador  during  her  tenure  as  Chief 
of  Protocol  for  the  White  House.  She 
particularly  is  to  be  commended  for  out- 
standing work  with  her  husband.  Am- 
bassador Annenberg.  when  he  was  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Ambas- 
sador to  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland.  She  alreadv  has  dwie  a  tre- 
mendous job.  on  behalf  of  the  President. 


with  her  competence,  her  capacity,  her 
capability,  and  her  great  charm.  The 
world  leaders  are  coming  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  see  President  Reagan  and  the 
new  administration,  and  she  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job. 

NOMINATIOK    OP    alXIOTT    AB«A1IS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  distinguished  Presidential 
nominees  to  senior  positions  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  whom  the  Smate  Is 
confirming  today,  there  is  one  who  hcdds 
a  very  special  place  in  my  esteem  and 
my  affection.  Elliott  Abrams.  nominated 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  was  my  asso- 
ciate frc«n  1976  through  1979.  Ehiring 
2  of  those  years  he  was  my  administra- 
tive assistant  and  chief  of  staff.  He  re- 
mains a  close  friend.  The  youngest  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  the  Department's 
history,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  tal- 
ented Americans  of  his  generation.  An 
intellectual  and  author.  A  fine  attorney. 
A  diplomat.  A  superb  administrator.  A 
briUiant  social  policy  critic.  An  authority 
on  f(Heign  policy.  An  immensely  ener- 
getic yet  invariably  gracious  man. 

It  was  my  good  fortime — and  Senator 
Jackson's  before  me — to  have  the  coun- 
sel and  assistance  of  Elliott  Abrams.  It  is 
President  Reagan's  and  Secretary  Haig's 
good  fortune  to  have  it  now.  And  it  is 
the  Nation's  good  fortune  that  Elliott 
Abrams  will  be  participating  in  the  for- 
mulation and  execution  of  American 
foreign  policy,  particularly  in  that  sin- 
gularly complex  and  imptni;ant  domain 
of  foreign  policy  occupied  by  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  w^ani- 
zations  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  cast  mv  vote  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  Elliott  Abrams. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  further  debate  on  this  s'de  with  re- 
spect to  the  nominations,  and  I  beUeve 
we  are  prepared  to  vote. 

Is  there  an  order  to  vote  on  the  nomi- 
nations en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  yeas  and  navs 
have  been  ordered  on  Calendar  Nos.  110 
through  116  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Cha  r. 

The  PRFSTDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  no-ninations  en  bloc?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski) 
is  necessarily  at>sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cmi.  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnxiAMS)   are  necessarily  absent. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


IRoUcaU  Vote  No. 

89  Ex.] 

TEAS— 96 

Abdnor 

Olnnn 

MltcheU 

A.niJrew8 

Gold  water 

Moynihan 

ATmstnmg 

Oorton 

Nlckiea 

Baker 

GnMsley 

Munn 

Baucua 

Hsrt 

Packwood 

Bentaen 

Batch 

Pen 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pofcy 

Boreti 

Hawkins 

Praaaler 

Boechwltz 

Hayakawa 

ProMnlre 

BracLey 

Hrflln 

Pryor 

Butdlck 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byxd. 

H.»lm^ 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HolUnss 

Riegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddletton 

Both 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

BudDMUi 

CbAfee 

Inouye 

SailaazMa 

CbLes 

Jsckeoo, 

Baaaer 

Cochitui 

Jepaen 

Schmltt 

Coben 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Craaeton 

Kaseebaum 

SpectM' 

D'Amato 

Kanm 

Stafford 

Danfortb 

SteniMs 

Denton 

La 'ait 

Stems 

Dl  on 

Leahy 

Symma 

Dodd 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Doie 

Long 

Tower 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Mathlaa 

WIUIop 

Eagletoo 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

East 

Mattlne^y 

Welcber 

Excoi 

McCluie 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

Melcher 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 4 

Bumpers 

Murkowski 

WUUaxns 

DeConcinl 

So  the  ntxninations  in  the  Departmoit 
of  State,  Calmdar  Nos.  110  through  116. 
were  ctxiflrmed  en  bloc,  as  follows: 

Lecmore  Annenberg.  of  Pennsylvania. 
iat  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  her 
teniu*e  of  snvice  as  Chief  of  Protocol  iat 
the  White  House; 

John  L.  Louis.  Jr..  of  Illlonis,  to  be  Am- 
bassador ExtracM^linary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Central  African  Republic: 

John  A.  Burroughs.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Malawi: 

John  A.  Gavin,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenl- 
potoitlary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Mexico: 

Elliott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  and 

Robert  D.  Hormats.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  these  noml- 
naticMis  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  aa  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  cmisent  that  the  President 
l)e  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectimi.  it  is  so  (Hxlered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSICfff 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
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return  to  th«  ooosklerattoii  ot  legislative 

Iwuinew  

The  PRBSmiNO  OFnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  it  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BASER.  Mr.  President.  I  Inquire 
of  my  coUcMue.  the  distinguished  mt- 
norlty  leader,  of  the  status  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  50  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  in  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  item  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  at 
this  time  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar C»der  Wo.  50. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  In  view  of  that,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  50.  S.  730.  the  crop  in- 
surance bill. 


PDND6  FOR  IMPLEMENTINO  FED- 
ERAL CROP  INSURANCE  ACT  OF 
1980 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  730)  to 
provide  for  the  emergency  use  of  funds 
of  the  Cwnmodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
implementing  the  Federal  Ot)p  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1980.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  section  S16(a)  of  the  Pederml  Crop 
Iiwiirance  Act  <7  U.8.C.  16ia(»))  U  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(l)"  Unmedlately  after  the 
■ubaectlon  deatgnaUon;  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  aa  foUows: 

"(2)  To  enBure  the  timely  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980. 
the  Corporation  may  use  funds  otherwise 
"•liable  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  to 
pay  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981. '. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
arrange.  I  presume  on  both  sides.  I  know 
on  this  side,  to  find  the  Senators  who 
win  manage  the  bill,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dv- 
SDfBncn).  Without  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qtiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT  ON  SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  19 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  about 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  connection  with  wh  ch  I  have 
consulted  the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 


on  the  budget  (report  No.  97-49)  be 
star-printed  without  any  consequences 
under  the  rules  ot  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  proceeding  in  the 
proper  fashion  in  this  matter.  A  star 
print  can  only  be  ordered  by  action  of 
the  Senate. 

I  do  not  feel  that  there  will  be  any 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  pro- 
ceed ng  with  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  on  Thursday.  That 
matter  has  been  discussed  in  our  caucus 
today,  and  may  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  he  wishes  he  can  in- 
clude that  in  his  request,  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  on  Thiu^day  to  take  up  the 
budget  re8oluti<m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sun  most 
grateful  to  the  minority  leader  and  I 
amend  my  request.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  two  nominations 
previously  ordered,  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object — and. 
of  course.  I  will  not  object — I  just  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that  whether  or 
not  the  publishing  of  the  star  print  of 
the  ccHnmittee  report  would  in  itself, 
upon  the  availability  of  that  star  print 
to  Senators,  start  the  3-day  rule  again 
running,  I  do  not  choose  to  make  any 
point  of  that  here  nor  do  I  wish  that  the 
acquiescence  of  the  minority  in  this  in- 
stance to  taking  up  the  resolution  on 
Thursday  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
anything  with  reference  to  the  3 -day 
rule,  in  this  set  of  circumstances. 

So  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  sug- 
gested to  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader  that  he  proceed  to  lock  in  the  tak- 
ing up  of  the  resolution  on  Thursday  by 
order  of  the  Senate  so  that  it  will  not 
constitute  a  precedent  one  way  or  the 
other  with  respect  to  the  3-day  rule  in- 
sofar as  the  rule  might  or  might  not  be 
otherwise  impacted  upon  the  printing  of 
a  star  print. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  him  that  what 
we  are  doing  now  is  not  precedential, 
and  at  scHne  point  it  may  be  we  will  wish 
to  establish  a  precedent  on  this  point, 
but  I  am  grateful  to  the  minority  leader 
for  his  point  of  view  and  that  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  will  not  choose  this  issue  at 
this  time  to  do  that. 

Has  the  request  been  granted? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I,  therefore, 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  the 
minority  leader,  and  all  Senators. 


FUNDS   FOR    IMPLEMENTINO   FED- 
ERAL CROP  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  1980 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate,  S. 
730.  the  crop  insurance  bill? 
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The  PRBSmmo  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  observe  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  cm 
Agriculture  is  here,  Senator  Hiucs.  so  I 
now  jrield  the  floor  that  he  may  manage 
that  measure. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

S.  730.  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  provide  temporary  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
CorpcH^tion  to  pay  its  administrative  tmd 
<H>eratlng  expenses  out  of  f  imds  set  aside 
for  payment  of  indemnities.  The  need  for 
such  legislation  derives  from  the  urgent 
need  to' cover  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative and  operating  exi>enses  for  fiscal 
year  1081,  which  were  not  adequately 
funded  in  the  most  recent  agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

Between  May  15  and  May  22,  the 
funds  apportioned  to  FCIC  on  a  de- 
ficiency basis  will  probably  be  exhausted. 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  can  be  enacted  into 
law  before  the  Corporation's  funds  run 
out. 

Without  additional  funding,  the  Cor- 
poration will  be  forced  to  suspend  activi- 
ties. Sales,  loss  adjustments,  and  pay- 
ment of  claims  to  farmers  who  have 
suffered  losses  will  have  to  be  suspended 
until  funds  can  be  made  available  to 
continue  activities. 

The  interruption  of  service  to  insured 
fanners  will  breach  ccHitractual  commit- 
ments fanners  have  entered  into  with 
the  Corporation  in  good  faith  smd  will 
imperil  successful  implementation  of  the 
new  all -risk  crop  insurance  program.  As 
I  speak  these  words.  FCIC  is  formulat- 
ing its  plans  to  close  down  shop,  as  re- 
quired by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Eudget. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  730.  pre- 
miums collected  from  farmers  and  funds 
already  transferred  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  emergency 
payment  of  indemnities  could  be  used 
temporarily  to  provide  funds  for  the  Cor- 
poration's administrative  and  operating 
expenses.  Such  authority  would  be  appli- 
cable only  to  those  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  incurred  during  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  authority 
provided  by  S.  730,  as  amended  by  the 
committee.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980, 
the  Corporation  was  authorized  to  use 
premium  income  for  administrative  and 
operating  expenses. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  8.  730.  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  is  simply  to  restore 
for  this  fiscal  year  only  authority 
to  use  certain  fimds  for  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1980.  The  committee  expects  that  the 
authority  contained  in  S.  730  wiU  be  ex- 
ercised onlv  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  implementation  of  the  new 
all-risk  crop  insurance  program.  The  ap- 
propriation committees  of  Congress  will, 
of   course,   continue   to   exercise   their 
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oversight  respcmslbllities  in  the  case  of 
any  funds  expended  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  committee  finds  that  It  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  provide  the  interim 
emergency  funding  authorized  by  S.  730, 
as  amended,  and  thereby  avoid  possible 
interruption  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation's  activities,  which  are 
so  vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
millions  of  American  farmers. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDI£STON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  yiddtng. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  to  approve  S.  730  to- 
day. 

S.  730,  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
will  authorize  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  use  funds  otherwise 
available  for  the  payment  of  indemni- 
ties to  cover  administrative  and  operat- 
ing eccpenses  of  the  Corporation  incurred 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  FCIC's  current  spending  level  is 
maintained,  it  will — in  the  al>sence  of 
congressional  action — run  out  of  admin- 
istrative and  operating  funds  within 
the  next  several  days.  A  shortage  of  op- 
erating funds  at  this  time  will  seriously 
jeopardize  the  crop  insurance  program, 
^ring  is  traditionally  a  period  of  in- 
creased program  activity  as  farmers 
purchase  Insurance  before  planting. 
Moreover,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  just  beginning  to  implement  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980. 

Congress  worked  long  and  hard  in  the 
96th  Congress  to  develop  a  crop  insur- 
ance bill  that  would  be  helpful  to  farm- 
ers and  minimizd  the  cost  of  Federal 
disaster  assistance  progrsuns.  The  access 
to  funds,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  is 
needed  to  implement  the  legislative  ini- 
tiative taken  in  1980. 

I  would  note  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  in 
its  report  on  S.  730,  found  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  provide  the  in- 
terim emergency  funding  authorized  by 
S.  730.  I  understand  that  Senator 
DoMEmci,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  will  shortly 
offer  an  amendment  to  S.  730,  liigiting 
the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be  used 
under  the  bill  to  $14  million. 

OflBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  informed  me  that  $14  million 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  admin- 
istrative and  operating  expenses  of  the 
Corporation  through  the  month  of  June. 
By  that  time,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  should  have  passed  Congress 
providing  the  additional  operating  and 
administrative  expenses  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  will  need  during 
the  remainder  of  the  1981  fiscal  year. 

On  that  basis,  I  have  agre4>d  with  Sen- 
ator Hn.iis  to  accept  Senator  DoMzmci's 
amendment.  Moreover,  I  am  heartened 
by  the  understanding  we  have  that  Sena- 
tor Domwici  WiU  work  with  us  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration has  the  necessary  (Hierating  funds 
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to  Implement  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act  of  1980. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  Corporation's 
activities  were  interrupted  due  to  a 
shortage  of  operating  funds.  These  activ- 
ities are  vital  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  fanners. 

I  have  this  additional  comment:  TtiB 
crop  insurance  program  we  have  initiated 
Is  a  very  significant  program  for  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  the  country  and 
for  the  Federal  Government.  This  pro- 
gram enables  producers  to  cope  with 
disaster  situations  where,  after  large  in- 
vestments in  time  and  money  have  been 
made,  something  occurs  that  is  totally 
out  of  the  control  of  the  producer  but 
brings  about  a  considerable  loss.  The  pro- 
gram allows  the  disasters  to  lie  addressed 
in  an  economical,  logical,  and  business- 
like way. 

We  have  been  operating  under  a  disas- 
ter payments  program  that  has  not  been 
comprehensive.  It  has  been  very  expen- 
sive to  the  Government,  and  has,  in  fact, 
covered  a  relatively  few  numt>er  of  pro- 
ducers and  a  very  small  number  of  crops. 

The  protection  offered  in  the  crop  in- 
surance program  which  this  committee 
amendment  addresses  itself  to  is  broad 
coverage.  It  is  available  and  will  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  mtire  country  cov- 
ering a  wide  variety  of  crops,  covering 
losses  that  may  be  brought  about  by  any 
kind  of  disaster. 

So  it  is  a  program  that  deserves  to  be 
implemented  in  a  very  effective  and  effi- 
cient manner,  and  should  be  expedited 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

What  this  committee  amendment  does 
is  to  make  it  possible  to  continue  to  im- 
plement the  crop  insurance  program  so 
that  these  protections  will  be  available  to 
the  agricultural  producers  of  the 
country. 

I  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  ask 
that  the  Members  of  the  body  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  to  day  is  urgently 
needed  to  address  the  imminent  termi- 
nation of  operations  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation. 

I  recognize  that  unless  this  bill  is  en- 
acted very  soon,  fanners  and  ranchers 
who  have  been  counting  on  indemnity 
payments  for  losses  covered  by  vaUd 
crop  insurance  contracts,  will  find  that 
their  claims  cannoi  lie  honored. 

Perhaps  as  serious,  implementation  of 
the  new  subsidized,  all-risk,  nationwide 
crop  insurance  will  lie  halted,  and  along 
with  it,  any  hope  that  the  existing  disas- 
ter payments  program  will  be  replaced 
at  a  substantial  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

A  unique  set  of  circumstances  has 
forced  those  concerned  with  the  crop  in- 
surance program  into  tills  extraordinary 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  was  passed  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  The  request  for  m- 
creased  funding  for  the  Corporation, 
necessary  because  of  the  new  all-risk 
program,  was  not  received  in  time  to  be 
included  in  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  con- 
ferees, however,  recognized  the  need  for 
increased  funding,  and  the  conference 
report  specifically  anticipates  a  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental.  Responding  to 


this  indication,  OMB  subsequently  au- 
thorized a  deficiency  apportionment. 

Hence,  funds  to  operate  the  Corpora- 
tion will  be  depleted  in  a  very  few  days, 
prior  to  the  time  tbat  the  budget  ceilmg 
can  lie  raised  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  considered.  An  emergen- 
cy supplemental  for  the  FCIC  has  not 
been  brought  to  the  fioor  because  the 
unrealisticaiiy  low  ceiling  in  the  most 
recent  budget  resolution  lias  made  it  im- 
possible to  fund  tills  program  in  the  con- 
ventional manner,  despite  its  widespread 
support  in  the  Congress. 

The  Carter  administration  request  for 
$49.2  miUion  in  supplemental  funds  has 
l>een  endorsed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. A  slightly  lesser  sum  has  been 
included  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  beheve  the  re- 
quest for  a  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental 
for  the  FCIC  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  that  additional  funding  will 
lie  included  in  the  bill  to  be  passed  next 
month.  Hence,  S.  730  is  merely  a  stop 
gap  measure. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  report  8.  730.  Both  of 
us  are  concerned  that  failure  of  the  crop 
insurance  program  will  once  again  tiring 
about  the  need  for  millions  or  biUions  in 
disaster  payments. 

Despite  the  many  compelling  reasons 
to  pass  this  measure,  and  the  unique 
circumstances  surrounding  it,  I  am  very 
concerned  alx>ut  the  method  used  in  the 
bill  to  stave  off  termination  of  the  crop 
insurance  program. 

In  effect  S.  730,  through  a  change  in 
the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  displaces  the  im- 
mediate need  for  an  appropriation  that 
the  administration  has  already  sent  to 
Congress.  It  is  a  form  of  "back-door" 
financing — the  very  type  of  legislatively 
authorized  spend'n<;  that  now  consumes 
such  a  large  part  of  the  Federal  budget. 
The  type  of  spending  that  so  severely 
restricts  our  abilitv  to  annually  set,  and 
hold  to.  spending  targets. 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  this  issue  be- 
cause as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  am  committed  and  deter- 
mined to  hoM  down  Federal  expendi- 
tures; but  as  more  and  more  of  the  Fed- 
era^  budget  is  insulated  from  annual  ap- 
propriations control,  the  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  becomes  all  the  more 
distant. 

The  most  recent  estimates  of  annually 
controPab^e  Federal  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
budget.  We  must  act  to  control  those 
programs  wLch  now  escape  annual  re- 
view and  funding  if  we  are  to  reduce  and 
eventuaUy  eliminate  our  present  horren- 
dous budget  deficits. 

The  peoDle  have  mandated  a  cut  in 
Federal  spending,  and  they  demand  of 
me  as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  that  I  re- 
duce Federal  exoenditures  as  much  as 
is  i>o';sible.  The  fal'iire  of  croo  insurance 
would  greatly  increase  expenditures,  thus 
S.  730  is  essential.  While  I  reluctantly 
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support  It.  I  intend  to  insist  that,  in 
the  future,  normal  procedures,  that  Is 
direct  appropriations  be  followed. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  well  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  His  points 
are  right  on  the  mark.  We  are  confront- 
ed with  an  emergency,  and  we  have  pre- 
cious few  alternatives  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

It  was  over  7  months  ago  that  the  Crop 
Insurance  Act  Amendments  of  1980  were 
enacted  Into  law.  The  former  administra- 
tion delayed  almost  3  months  in  pre- 
paring and  sendlnc  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  amendment  to  provide  f  imdlng  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  that  act. 

This  delay  left  Congress  too  little  time 
to  include  the  item  in  the  regular  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  bill,  and  while 
the  conference  report  on  that  acproprl- 
ations  bill  directed  the  implementation 
of  the  new  crop  insurance  program, 
funds  were  not  appropriated  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  program. 

We  knew  then,  as  we  know  now.  that 
without  additional  financing,  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation  will  ran 
out  of  funds  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  What  has  become  clear,  however, 
is  that  the  date  of  this  termination  is  be- 
fore we  can  consider  another  appropria- 
tions bill  under  the  constraints  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  critical  of  the  budgetary 
constraints  of  the  Budget  Act.  Indeed, 
if  we  are  to  ever  gain  control  over  the 
runaway  Federal  budget  we  need  the 
discipline  of  the  budget  procediu^s.  just 
as  we  need  to  respect  and  closely  ad- 
here to  the  delinlations  of  conunittee 
Jurisdiction.  We  must  all  work  together, 
each  contributing,  within  our  respective 
committee  responsibilities,  all  that  we 
can  to  eliminate  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary spending,  and  providing  only  that 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain worthwhile  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ambitious 
goal,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary 
one  if  we  are  to  restore  our  Nation  to 
economic  health.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  an  especially  heavy  resp<Mi- 
slbUlty.  in  that  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriatians  Committee  he  will 
be  the  point  man  in  demonstrating  the 
Federal  spending  can  be  cut.  without 
the  loss  of  needed  Federal  services. 

He  needs  our  support,  as  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  his  support  as  we  undertake 
the  very  difficult  task  of  moving  forward 
with  the  President's  economic  reform 
program. 

Again.  I  fully  appreciate  the  concerns 
of  the  Soiator.  and  I  assure  him  that 
we  have  acted  in  this  manner  only  be- 
cause we  had  no  alternative  to  meet- 
ing this  emergency  need.  The  authority 
we  recommend  is  as  limited  and  con- 
fined as  possible.  We  have  reaffirmed  in 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  oversight 
responsibility  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
raising  these  Issues.  I  agree  with  his 
conrams.  and  I  pledge  my  cooperaUon 
in  the  future  to  working  with  him,  in 


addressing  these  critical  budgetary  is- 
sues confronting  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  raises  a  very 
Important  point.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry,  I  share  his  conviction  that  too 
much  of  the  Federal  budget  is  outside 
annual  appropriations  control. 

However,  like  him,  I  realize  that  the 
extraordinary  and  critical  nature  of  the 
need  for  additional  financing  confront- 
ing the  Federal  Crw  Insurance  Cor- 
poration demands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  the 
administration  has  requested  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  expand  the  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corimration,  as  directed  in  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  regiilar  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

Unfortunately,  we  now  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  that  under  the  existing  con- 
straints of  the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  no  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  may  be  considered  by  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

This  prohibition  left  us  with  no  re- 
course, short  of  suspending  title  in  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  of  ad- 
dressing the  funding  needs  of  FCIC  ex- 
cept through  the  approach  employed  In 
S.  730. 1  recognize  that  this  is  an  unusual 
solution.  I  would  hope  that  we  are  never 
confronted  with  a  similar  situation  so 
that  we  may  maintain  the  regular  pro- 
cedures and  clear  jurisdictional  lines 
existing  between  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  of  the  Senate. 

But  as  I  said  previously,  the  program 
to  be  financed  by  this  bill  was  fully  sup- 
ported in  the  conference  report  accom- 
panying the  1981  Appropriations  Act. 
Moreover,  there  is  full  justification  to 
expect  that  the  action  we  take  today  will 
ultimately  reduce  f  utiu-e  year  costs  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  again  may  I  say  that  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  OregMi.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  never  again 
be  confronted  with  such  unusual  and 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  as  cosponsor 
of  this  measure.  I  would  hke  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
They  have  fully  discussed  the  compelling 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  un- 
usual approach  employed  in  this  bill. 

For  want  of  a  more  reasonable  celling 
to  budgetary  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  we  are  forced  to  utilize 
this  vehicle  to  secure  adequate  financing 
for  a  program  we  all  su"Dort  and  know 
will  yield  far  greater  budgetary  savings 
in  the  future.  Because  of  these  budget 
constraints  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees are  now  working  on  revising,  we 
were  prevented  from  considering  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which  would  have  al- 
lowed farmers  and  ranchers  to  receive 
timely   payment  on   claims   which  are 
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fully  supported  by  valid  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion informed  us  months  ago  that  they 
would  have  to  cease  operations  at  the 
end  of  this  month  unless  additional  re- 
sources were  made  available.  But  since 
no  appropriations  b.ll  could  be  con- 
sidered, only  this  legislative  alternative 
was  available  to  us.  I  worked  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee  to  assure  that  it 
was  made  clear  that  the  activities  and 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  would  remain  im- 
der  the  continuing  oversight  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Additionally,  in  the  next  few  days,  the 
Appropr.atlons  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering the  regular  supplemental  for 
this  fiscal  year.  In  that  measure  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  again  re- 
view the  f  nancing  needs  of  the  Corpo- 
ration and  will  be  able  to  exercise  its 
full  judgment  over  the  operations  of  the 
agency  during  the  remaining  months  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  add 
that  I  worked  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  assure  that  the  authority 
granted  by  this  bill  is  as  narrowly  and 
tightly  drawn  as  possible  to  meet  only 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  con- 
fronting us  today.  The  authority  is 
lim'.ted  to  only  those  expenses  incurred 
in  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Furthermore,  this  authority  is  only  a 
partial  restoration  of  similar  authority 
which  was  available  to  the  Corporation 
unt  1  last  year  when  Congress  author- 
ized the  implementation  of  the  new  sub- 
sidized crop  insurance  program. 

This  new  program  will  ultimately  re- 
duce the  need  for  other  entitlement 
disaster  payment  programs,  and  hence- 
forth, appropriations  will  have  to  be 
made  to  administer  and  properly  finance 
the  operations  of  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram. For  these  reasons.  I  see  this 
measure  as  a  necessary  step  which  will 
yield  not  only  budgetary  savings  but 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  will  ulti- 
mately increase  control  of  Federal  pro- 
graming. 

UP   AMENOMCirr   NO.    66 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  limit  on  tbe 
amount  of  funds,  otherwise  available  for 
the  payment  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  Indemnities,  that  may  be 
used  to  pay  administrative  and  operating 
expenses) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  Senate  bill 
730  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a«  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMCiaci)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  66: 

On  page  3,  line  3.  Insert  immediately 
after  the  first  period  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "However,  the  total  amount  of 
funds  used  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  114.000.000.". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
the  concern  they  have  shown  in  this  re- 
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gard.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
shares  their  concern. 

However,  my  amendment  wotild  spe- 
cifically limit  the  amount  of  money  that 
can  be  transferred  for  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  for  crop  insur- 
ance. These  expenses  wUl  be  financed, 
in  effect,  by  a  loan  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  My  amendment 
limits  this  loan  to  $14  million.  The 
amendment  and  that  amount  have  been 
checked  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Helms,  and  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Senator  Huddle- 
STON,  and  it  is  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Well,  obviously,  this  is  the  kind  of 
measure  that  should  be  part  of  the 
normal  appropriations  process,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  argiunent  about 
that.  We  have  an  emergency.  So  what 
I  have  proposed  in  my  amendment  is 
that  we  allow  adequate  funds  to  keep 
the  program  operating.  I  hope  that  this 
is  acceptable  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors who  have  jurisdiction  in  this  re- 
gard. I  am  here  in  my  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
because  I  am  concerned  that  we  not  use 
this  kind  of  fimding  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  We  all  contemplate  that  there 
will  be  an  appropriation  bill  reported 
soon.  We  are  going  to  have  a  supple- 
mental: we  are  going  to  have  a  major 
appropriation  bill  to  take  the  place  of 
the  continuing  resolution;  and,  hope- 
fully, these  will  contain  the  Presidential 
rescissions.  So  we  are  taking  as  a  time- 
frame for  using  the  $14  million,  the  best 
estimate  that  we  have  of  when  that  kind 
of  appropriation  bill  should  be  completed 
in  both  bodies,  and  then  we  have  added 
some  extra  time.  This  should  carry  it 
completely  through  the  month  of  June. 

In  that  case,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees will  take  their  normal  action. 
This  fund,  the  money  that  will  be  bor- 
rowed, will  be  replaced  In  that  appropri- 
ations bin.  We  win  have  provided  for 
$14  million  for  this  emergency  and, 
hopefully,  in  the  future  appropriatioins 
will  be  made  in  a  more  timely  manner. 
So  we  would  not  have  the  problem  we 
had  at  the  end  of  last  year.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Helms,  would  agree  that 
this  would  be  a  much  more  appropriate 
way. 

Mr.  President,  the  b'll.  as  reported  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  in  effect 
would  transfer  an  unspecified  amount  of 
budget  authority  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation.  Normally,  this 
type  of  spending  would  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  regular  budget  and  appro- 
priations process.  I  know  the  distinguish- 
ed chairman  of  the  ApproT^riat'.ons  Com- 
mittee also  has  reservations  about  the 
method  of  funding  in  this  bill.  However. 
I  recoenlae  the  emergmcy  nature  of  this 
situation. 

As  we  have  reported  to  the  Senate 
PariJamentarian.  the  ceilings  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  imder  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
have  already  been  exceeded  by  $19  6  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $27.5  bU- 
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lion  in  outlays.  Clearly,  the  budget  situ- 
ation is  sufficiently  dismal  as  to  heighten 
our  concern  about  any  practice  which 
could  ftirther  exacerbate  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion will  be  forced  to  close  its  doors  with- 
in the  next  2  weeks  without  additional 
funding.  This  would  prevent  the  timely 
Imidementatlon  oi  the  expanded  crop 
insurance  program  enacted  last  year. 
This  program  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
long-term  Federal  costs  of  crop  disaster 
assistance  and  received  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  Budget  Committee  last 
year. 

The  revised  second  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  ^981,  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Cbmmittee,  would  allow  for  the 
fiui  supplemental  appropriation  request 
for  the  crop  insurance  program.  None- 
theless, final  action  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution is  unlikely  in  time  to  assure  un- 
interrupted funding  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  provide  $14  million  to  keep  the 
crop  Insurance  program  in  operation  for 
a  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  Congress 
to  consider  fully  th=s  spending  priority 
in  the  context  of  the  budget  resolution. 
If  adequate  allowance  for  the  crop  in- 
surance program  is  provided  for  in  the 
revised  second  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  then  the  remaining  funds 
requested  for  th  s  fiscal  year  could  be 
appropriated  in  the  normal  fashion.  It  is 
also  my  intent  and  my  understanding 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill,  wUl 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  the  $14  million  transferred 
under  my  amendment. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  the  $14  million  provided  for 
in  my  amendment  should  be  sufficient  to 
continue  the  crop  Insurance  program  for 
2  months.  This  should  allow  mcM-e  than 
adequate  time  for  the  completion  of  con- 
gressional action  on  both  the  budget  res- 
olution and  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
allow  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  the 
crop  Insurance  program  and  would  as- 
siire  further  scrutiny  of  this  program 
after  completion  of  congressional  action 
on  the  spending  priorities  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

I  urge  that  the  sponsors  concur  in  my 
amendment  which  limits  the  loan  and 
ultimate  utilization  to  $14  million  on  an 
interim  basis.  I  ask  that  it  be  accepted 
and  be  adopted  as  pari  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  is  absolutely  correct. 
We  have  conferred.  I  want  to  thank  him 
publicly  for  not  only  his  concern  about 
the  necessity  of  this  legislation,  but  his 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  bringing  it  to 
fulfillment. 

I  do  want  to  ask  him  one  question,  just 
for  the  record. 

If  the  $14  million  which  his  amend- 
ment would  permit  the  FCIC  to  spend  for 
administrative  and  operating  expenses 
turns  out  not  to  be  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  inciured  before  the  Congress  ap- 


proves the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  work  with  Senator  Hud- 
DLESTON  and  me  to  attain  additional  leg- 
islative reUef  for  FCIC. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  will  have 
my  full  cooperation. 

It  is  not  my  intenticm  to  deny  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  crop  insiu-ance  pro- 
gram. Both  Senators  know  I  am  a 
staunch  advocate  of  it.  I  do  not  like  what 
I  see  down  the  line  as  options  to  it.  I  like 
this  personally.  Crop  Insurance  is  a  much 
better  approach.  And  I  want  to  see  it 
work.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  pro- 
gram run  out  of  money,  so  that  those 
who  have  heretofore  said  that  it  will  not 
work,  and  those  who  have  said  we  ought 
to  continue  with  some  of  the  other  pro- 
grams of  disaster  relief  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  phase  out  and  use  crop  insurance 
in  lieu  thereof,  will  prevail  by  default.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  that  happen.  So  the 
Senator  will  have  my  full  cooperation. 

"bSi.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  He  has  ^ven  us  that  assurance 
in  private  and.  indeed,  he  has  worked 
diligently  to  reach  a  solution. 

yix.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  in  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  indicated.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
my  concerns  have  only  been  whether  or 
not  this  specific  amoimt  would  allow  the 
program  to  continue  at  its  present  pace, 
and  whether  we  can  be  assured  that  if. 
by  the  end  of  June,  during  which  time 
this  amount  will  cover  the  Corporation's 
financial  needs,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
similar  situation,  we  will  try  to  find  some 
method  at  that  time  to  again  alleviate 
the  situation.  Of  course,  by  then,  we  have 
a  strong  likelihood  of  having  our  supple- 
mental here  and  perhaps  already  passed 
and  that  would  take  care  of  the  problem. 

But.  with  the  assurances  of  the  dis- 
tingtiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
think  this  amendment  is  entirely  ac- 
ceptable. I  move  that  we  do  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mi.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 

DOMENICI.) 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  66)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  more  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Ilie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  acts  to  assure  the  continued  op- 
eration of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportimlty  to  urge  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  use  its  authority  under 
the  law  to  extend  eligibiUty  for  FCIC 
coverage  to  the  State  of  Maine. 

When  Congress  revised  the  former 
Federal  farm  insurance  program  to  elim- 
inate the  inequities  and  shortccHnings  in 
coverage,  it  intended  to  make  PCIC  cov- 
erage available  to  all  agricultural  enter- 
prises. 
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In  the  absence  of  this  coverage,  farm- 
ers In  States  like  IiCalne.  which  are  not 
now  eligible  for  PCIC  participation,  are 
forced  to  rely  on  the  emergency  loan 
program  operated  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlnlstraticm,  or  the  disaster  program 
operated  by  the  Agrlciiltural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Consoration  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  limitation 
of  an  emergency  loan  program,  which 
does  not  go  into  operation  unless  a  Pres- 
Identtally  declared  natural  disaster  Is 
designated,  the  impwtant  goal  of  re- 
ducing ftderal  demands  on  the  Nation's 
credit  markets  Is  an  added  reason  to 
limit  reliance  on  this  program. 

Typically,  of  course,  the  climatic  ex- 
tremes against  which  crop  insiirance 
coverage  are  needed  are  neither  so  wide- 
s|»ead  or  so  devastating  as  to  be  disas- 
ters In  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  Severe 
weather  that  can  destroy  a  crop  fre- 
quently inflicts  no  serious  or  lasting 
damage  to  an  area. 

Tbe  other  program  Maine  farmers 
have  used,  the  disaster  program  operated 
by  ASCS,  is  to  be  terminated  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  and  will  not  be  available  for 
future  planting  years. 

It  is  therefore  Important  to  the  agri- 
cultural producers  of  Maine  that  FCIC 
coverage  be  made  available  to  them 
promptly. 

Although  Maine  is  renowned  for  its 
potato  crop,  the  growers  of  apples,  blue- 
berries, com,  and  oats,  as  well  as  other 
food  crops,  would  also  benefit  if  they 
were  able  to  participate  in  PCIC 
insurance. 

Extension  of  eligibility  does  not  require 
congressional  action.  It  is  an  authority 
contained  in  the  law.  and  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
have,  accordingly,  written  Secretary 
Block  urging  him  to  take  the  appropriate 
action  to  designate  Maine  for  participa- 
tion In  the  program.  I  shall  ask  that  the 
text  of  this  letter  appear  In  the  Rxcord 
following  my  remarlcs. 

I  have  also  urged  the  Department  to 
move  promptly  to  extend  the  insurance 
coverage  to  forest  growth.  In  Maine,  43 
percent  of  the  total  annual  value  of  the 
^te's  manufactured  goods  derives  from 
the  forestry  resource  of  the  State.  The 
importance  of  covering  this  resource 
against  damage  or  loss  is  evident. 

The  legislaUon  to  permit  the  continued 
uninterrupted  operations  of  PCIC  is  es- 
sential to  the  efficient  operaUon  of  agri- 
cultural activities  In  the  39  States  now 
covered  bv  PCIC  Insurance.  I  am  glad  to 
support  the  bill.  I  hope  the  benefits  of 
tne  program  will  soon  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  Maine's  farmers  as  well. 

The  letter  follows: 

vs.  SSMATX, 

n^    ,  '^«*"»PtO«.D.C..Jfayl./Mi. 

Hon.  John  Blocx, 

*'*^221<  "f    Diriment  of  Agriculture. 
waahinfton.  D.C. 

K.^?t!l  "*■  8«c»«ta«t:  I  am  writing  on  be- 

t^  ,«»«M»"nlty  Who  again  have  ex^^es^d 
their  toagatwidlng  dertre  to  hare  thelr^^ 
^^  underthe  FWeral  Crop  I^u^ 

h.T.**^*  "^^^  protection.  Maine  farmer. 

S^^**«^»f««aon-.  emergency  LoaS 
^^*n  or  the  Dia.«er  Program  admlnU- 
t««<l  by  the  Agricultural  StibllUatkrind 
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Conoenratlon  Service,  a  program  that  wlU  be 
terminated  on  September  30th.  As  you  know, 
eligibility  for  the  FmHA  program  depends 
u:H)n  a  PreMdentlal  declarVlon  »h»t  a  n»t- 
ural  dlaaatcr  has  ocoiured.  Typically,  bowever, 
s.o.dis,  uooda.  ana  Ovher  n^.urai  crop  de- 
stroying forces,  are  not  sufficiently  wide- 
spread or  severe  to  warrant  that  designation. 
Most  agricultural  states  have  been  eligible 
for  PCIC  for  years  and  they  have  been  served 
by  both  programs. 

Although  this  request  for  Crop  Insurance 
CorporaUon  eltglbUlty  Is  made  with  special 
reference  to  Maine's  potato  growers,  cover- 
age would  t>e  welcomed  also  by  the  state's 
growers  of  apples,  blueberries,  com,  oats,  and 
other  food  crops. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  PCIC  cover- 
age. In  the  future,  may  be  extended  to  forest 
growths.  If  so.  that  step  would  also  benefit 
Maine  greatly  because  about  43  percent  of 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  State's  manu- 
factured goods  are  derived  from  Maine's  ex- 
tensive forests. 

Additional  states.  In  the  near  future,  will 
be  added  to  the  thirty-nine  which  are  eligi- 
ble for  participation  In  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  would  consider  fully  Maine's  request  for 
Inclusion  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
Sincerely. 

OlOBOX  J.  BfrrCHKLL. 

U.S.  Senator 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  ^nstirance 
Act  (7  use.  1616(a))   Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(l)"  immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  To  ensure  the  timely  ImplemenU- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 

1980.  the  CorporaUon  may  use  funds  other- 
wise available  for  the  payment  of  indemni- 
ties to  pay  administrative  and  operating 
expenses  of  the  Corporation  incurred  dur- 
ing  the   fiscal    year   ending   September   30, 

1981.  However,  the  total  amount  of  funds 
used  by  the  Corporation  under  this  para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  tl4X)00.000.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFPICER  (Mr. 
CocHXAM) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatuuwa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DREAMS  AND  DYNAMISM  OF  EARLY 
AVIATION  PIONEERS  T.Fn  TO 
SPACE:  SAMUEL  PBERPONT  LANO- 
LEY  HONORED  AT  MUSEUM 
THEATER  DEDICATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  historic  events  that  often  take  place 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Nation's  Capitol 
which  understandably  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  widely  known 
that  the  world's  most  popular  museum 
is  located  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  Some  time  this  year,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  50  millionth  visi- 
tor will  enter  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  It  was  formally  opened  on 
July  4. 1876. 

On  Monday,  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  ceremony  renaming  the  museum's 
theater  in  honor  of  the  third  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley.  who  made  almost 
astonishing,  sometimes  unbelievable  con- 
tributions to  fiight  by  a  man-controlled 
aircraft,  but  he  never  lived  to  see  it 
actually  take  place. 

Secretary  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Museum 
Director  Noel  W.  Hinners,  historian 
emeritus  Paul  Garber  and  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Smithsonian's  board  of 
regents  participated. 

My  aviation-leader  colleague,  Senator 
Barry  Oolowater,  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian,  oflBciated  at  the  ceremony. 
Current  recipients  of  the  Langley  Medal, 
Charles  Stark  Draper  and  Robert  T. 
Jones,  were  applauded  for  their  accom- 
plishments. The  medal  was  established 
in  1908  and  is  presented  for  "especially 
meritorius  investigations  in  the  field  of 
aerospace  science." 

Draper's  honor  recognizes  his  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  inertial 
guidance  systems,  and  Jones  was  hon- 
ored for  ills  work  in  theoretical  aero- 
djmamics. 

A  bronze  bust  of  Langley.  as  astr(m- 
omer.  physicist,  and  inventor,  will  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  museum 
theater's  lobby,  according  to  Walter  J. 
Boyne,  assistant  director  for  operations. 

The  483 -seat  theater  is  one  of  the  few 
in  the  world  using  an  IMAX  70mm  mo- 
tion picture  projection  system.  Two  air 
and  space-related  films,  "To  Fly"  and 
"Living  Planet,"  are  projected  on  a 
screen  50  feet  high  and  75  feet  wide. 
Since  the  theater  opened,  more  than  7 
miUion  visitors  have  attended  perform- 
ances. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  shared,  since 
1946,  with  many  others  this  living  me- 
morial to  fiight.  I  am  gratified  that  it 
exhibits  the  achievements  of  the  pio- 
neers of  flving  and  space  exploration. 
Senator  Oold water  gnve  a  moving  trib- 
ute to  the  accomplishments  of  Sam 
Langley,  and  to  two  leaders  who  shared 


the  vision  which  led  to  the  devdopment 
of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
James  Webb  and  William  Burden.  Both 
men  were  present. 

And  I  feel  that  not  only  wlU  those  of 
us  who  stfved  with  him  in  this  body,  but 
hopefully  that  there  may  be  thousands. 
I  will  luve  tecs  of  thousands,  who  will 
read  the  renuoks  (rf  Senator  Ooldwarx 
and  through  those  rteiarks  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  pioneering  spirit 
not  (mly  of  Langley,  but  of  all  those  men 
and  women.  Including  the  Wrl^t  broth- 
ers, who  helped,  in  a  sense,  to  place  a 
second  story  on  this  woild  in  which  we 
Uve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
address  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aooacas  av  Skmatos  Oolswatsr 

We  meet  here  to  dedicate  the  theatre  of  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  to  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  the 
third  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Secretary  Langley  died  In  1906  never 
having  seen  a  manned  airplane  fly.  Pew  of  bis 
contemporaries  shared  Langlejr'a  firm  belief 
In  the  poeslbUlty  of  heavler-than-atr  flight. 
One  of  my  less  farsightad  predecessors  in 
Congress,  a  Democrat  I  might  add.  remarked 
In  1904,  that  Langley  was  nothing  more  than 
"a  profeeaor  wandering  in  his  dreams  of 
flight,  given  to  building  castles  In  the  air." 
I  can  Imagine  how  this  gentleman  would  have 
reacted  to  the  notion  that  mankind  might 
someday  venttire  beyond  the  atmosphere  to 
explore  the  limitless  reaches  of  space.  That 
such  wonders  ml^ht  be  achieved  In  less  than 
75  years  would  simply  have  been  Inconceiv- 
able to  blm. 

'Yet  the  magnificent  accompUabments  that 
we  commemorate  In  this  building  wotild  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  Samuel  Langley. 
He  was  a  man  of  vision  who  woi^ed  for  over 
half  a  century  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the 
heavens  and  to  pave  the  way  for  our  con- 
quest of  the  sUes. 

A  pioneer  of  spiice  sdnnce.  Langley  devel- 
oped precise  astrophjrslcal  instruments  that 
enabled  him  to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  sun's 
enormous  energy  and  to  better  understand 
the  way  In  which  that  energy  affects  life  on 
our  planet. 

The  Smithsonian  Astrophyalcal  Observa- 
tory that  he  founded  remains  as  the  most 
fitting  monument  to  the  secretary's  fierce 
determination  to  expand  our  knowledge  of 
the  cosmos. 

Nor  was  he  content  to  hoard  his  knowledge. 
James  Smlthson's  Injunction  that  the  insti- 
tution founded  in  his  name  should  tmder- 
take  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
was  a  .very  serious  matter  for  Samuel  lAng- 
ley.  He  communicated  his  oithuslaam  for 
astronomy  through  tx>oks  and  articles  aimed 
at  the  general  pubUc.  He  transformed  the 
Smithsonian  from  a  place  of  dusty  cases  to 
an  exciting  center  where  the  wonders  at  sci- 
ence were  made  acceealble  to  all  dtlaens. 
Stu^Iy  no  one  worild  be  more  pleased  by  tlM 
sight  of  the  thousands  of  young  people  who 
annually  troop  through  this  building  «:*»mi 
Samuel  Langley.  In  his  own  time  be  had  cre- 
ated a  "children's  room"  with  qMdally  pre- 
pared laheu  and  low  display  eases. 

nnportant  as  his  contributions  to  science 
were.  Langley  was  far  more  than  a  paaslve 
observer  and  teacher.  Firmly  convinced  that 
mechanical  flight  was  possible,  he  devoted 
the  flnal  decades  of  his  life  to  the  search 
for  a  pracacal  airplane.  His  efforta  were  re- 
warded in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1896  when 
two  of  his  laige.  steam-powered  flying  model 
aircraft  made  successful  flights  for  itlttanfitit 
of  up  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 


Wblla  Langley**  attempts  to  produce  a 
ftUl-eeale,  man-carrying  aircraft  were  nltl- 
mataly  nnauccesaful.  hU  work  in  this  field  did 
much  to  inspire  those  pioneers  who  would 
take  the  flnal  stejis  toward  the  invention  of 
the  airplane. 

Certainly  the  Wright  Brothers  reoognized 
the  Important  inspirational  role  that  Lang- 
ley had  played  during  the  years  before  1908. 
Writing  at  the  time  of  the  secretary's  death 
Wilbur  Wright  remarked:  "The  fact  that  the 
great  scientist  Professor  langley  believed 
In  flying  mafhlnes  was  one  thing  that  en- 
couraged us  to  begin  our  studies.  It  wss  he 
who  reoommended  to  us  (the  proper  books 
to  read)  and  thus  started  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection at  the  beginning.  His  honorable 
oourae  .  .  .  also  commended  him  to  us." 

aamuel  Langley  exemplifles  a  tradlUon  of 
service  to  the  Htntthsonlan  and  to  the  Nation 
that  is  far  from  dead.  In  honoring  his  name 
thla  morning,  I  think  that  it  Is  cmly  appro- 
priate to  call  attention  to  the  contributions 
of  two  other  men  who,  following  this  hon- 
ored tradition,  played  major  roles  In  the 
creation  of  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. This  museum  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  the  interests  of  many  persons  of  com- 
petence and  achievement,  but  never  more  so 
than  in  the  persons  of  WUllam  Burden  and 
James  Webb. 

Thete  two  gentlemen  are  the  quintessence 
of  what  Is  best  about  Washington,  where 
even  great  ambitions  like  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  need  experienced  guid- 
ance to  reach  fruition. 

William  Burden  was  one  of  the  most 
supremely  qualified  to  aid  In  this  process. 
Deeply  versed  In  the  Intricacies  of  commer- 
cial aviation  finance,  Mr.  Burden  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  serving  aviation  In  Oov- 
emment  as  weU,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Air.  Over  his  long  career  his 
advice  was  sought  by  leading  aeronautic  and 
space  penonaUtles  on  countless  occaslona. 
And  as  advisor  to  Presidents,  when  be  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum,  he  was  listened  to.  His  close 
personal  ties  with  leaders  of  every  facet  of 
aviation  provided  a  lens  which  brought  the 
new  museum  Into  focus,  with  the  amazing 
results  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed  with  45.- 
000,000  other  Americans  for  the  last  five 
years. 

In  a  similar  manner.  Jim  Webb  has  pro- 
vided the  vision  and  political  acumen  neces- 
sary to  help  bring  the  museiun  into  being 
whUe  he  was  at  the  same  time,  shaping  the 
enomwusly  successful  space  program  which 
placed  a  nmn  on  the  Moon.  Mr.  Webb's  un- 
paralleled knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
Oovemment  and  business  is  based  upon 
dramatic  achievements  in  both  arenas.  He 
knows  the  executive,  legislative  and  legal 
sides  of  Oovernmen*^  intimately,  and  has  an 
uncanny  sense  for  whom  to  approach  and 
how  to  approcu;h  them  to  achieve  the  great 
visionary  accomplishments  that  might  other- 
wise be  lost  in  the  day  to  day  pressures  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

Thanks  to  these  two  men.  and  to  others 
like  them,  a  great  new  national  institution 
was  bom.  one  which  inspires  as  It  teaches. 
Just  as  they  have  done  all  of  their  long.  fuU 
and  immensely  productive  lives. 


DEATH  OF  BOBBY  SANDS 

Mr.  DOMD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  yesterday  of 
Bobby  Sands  after  a  66-day  hunger 
strike.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathies 
to  his  family  and  to  his  friends. 

Bobby  Sands'  death  is  a  tragedy  for 
those  who  loved  him  and  for  those  who 
knew  him  well.  However.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  his  death  will  not  turn  into  a 
tragedy  for  both  of  the  communities  of 


N(»them  Ireland.  The  peoide  of  North- 
em  Ireland  have  suffered  greatiy  over 
the  past  12  years.  It  is  understandaUe 
that  emotions  are  running  high  today 
in  Northern  Ireland,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  further  violence  will  only  serve 
to  separate  the  communities  of  North- 
em  Ireland  fiu-ther  and  reduce  the 
chances  for  peace. 

I  urge  all  sides  in  Ireland  and  here 
in  the  United  States  not  to  let  Bobby 
Sands'  death  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  fur- 
ther death  and  destruction.  Too  many 
people  have  already  died.  Bobby  Sands 
is  just  the  latest  victim  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  and  sectarian  hatred 
and  violence.  Thousands  have  died  be- 
fore him;  his  death  should  not  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  more  lolling. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are 
those  In  Northern  Ireland  who  would 
use  Sands'  death  for  their  own  purposes. 
And  their  purposes  are  not  to  further 
the  cause  (rf  peace. 

In  times  of  tensicm,  it  is  easy  to  listen 
to  men  of  violence.  But  Northern  Ire- 
land has  had  enough  of  violence.  Now  is 
the  time  to  reflect  on  what  this  violence 
has  brought  to  the  north.  And  to  turn 
our  energies  away  from  violence  and  to- 
ward creating  an  atmosphere  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  United 
States  often  are  only  aware  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland. 
A  majority  of  the  people  in  Imth  cchu- 
munities  reject  those  who  preach  hatred 
and  vi(dence.  It  is  time  we  gave  support 
to  the  average  perstm  in  Northern  Ire- 
land who  has  seen  enough  killing  and 
terrorism,  and  who  seeks  to  work  toward 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  all 
of  those  who  tried  to  find  an  acceptaUe 
end  to  the  hunger  strike.  I  would  e^>e- 
cially  commend  Pope  Jotm  Paul  n  for 
sending  the  Reverend  John  Magee  to 
attempt  to  end  Sands'  hunger  strike. 
I  regret  that  his  personal  interventiaa 
did  not  succeed. 

In  the  emotion  following  Bobby  Sands' 
death,  we  should  not  forget  the  fact 
that  three  other  prisoners  in  Northern 
Ireland  are  in  the  second  month  of  an- 
other hunger  strike. 

I  call  on  the  British  Government  to 
abandon  its  complacent  attitude  toward 
the  hunger  strikers  and  seek  a  compro- 
mise as  soon  as  po6sit>le  to  avert  any 
more  deaths. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  speak  out 
in  support  of  a  peaceful  resolution,  not 
only  to  the  current  hunger  strike,  but 
also  to  the  entire  conflict  in  Northern 
Ireland.  If  we  do  not  speak  out.  our 
silence  may  be  taken  as  acquiescence 
to  the  violence  of  the  extremists  on  both 
sides.  

THE  REGULATCmY  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1981.  This  historic  piece 
of  legislation  heralds  a  fundamental 
change  wh'ch  I  believe  is  taking  place 
in  the  attitude  of  Government  toward 
business. 
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&i  too  many  ways,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  woether  it  is  in  the  late  pay- 
ment ox  Its  bills  or  in  the  focus  and  phl- 
loaoptKf  giilding  its  regulatory  api>aratus, 
has  grown  unresponsive  to  the  needs  oX 
private  business. 

This  administration  has  already  talcen 
a  number  of  stepe  designed  not  aaly  to 
reduce  the  economic  burden  of  Oovem- 
ment  regulation,  but  to  replace  the  ad- 
versarial nature  of  the  present  approach 
with  a  recognlticm  that  business  and 
Oovemment  must  wortc  in  concert.  The 
trouble  with  many  reg\ilations  today  is 
that  they  are  preventatives  only.  Often 
focused  on  only  one  goal,  like  environ- 
mental standards  or  occupational  safety, 
they  do  not  allow  the  administermg 
agency  to  consider  other  important  fac- 
tors, such  as  economic  concerns. 

Clearly  we  need  to  enlarge  the  perspec- 
tive of  our  Federal  Government.  The  ad- 
ministration's campaign  on  regulatory 
reform  and  this  important  legislation 
will  do  that.  The  rulemaking  provisions 
of  this  bill,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  "major  rule"  category  it  establishes, 
require  the  consideration  of  economic  as 
well  as  social  costs  and  benefits,  and  a 
full  determination  that  a  rule  is  the  most 
cost  effective  solution.  Its  prov:sion  for 
periodic  review  of  major  rules  will 
insure  that  they  do  not  outlive  their 
Justmcatknu. 

I  hope  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  and  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  we  will  begin  to  instill  a  more 
balanced  regulatcHy  phUosophy,  one  that 
acknowledges  that  clearly  desirable  bene- 
fits do  not  exist  in  isolation. 


DEIATH  OP  JULES  STEIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Jules  Stein  at  the  age  of  85  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week  has  deprived  the 
Nation  of  one  of  its  most  creative 
geniuses  in  the  entertainment  industry 
and  one  of  its  greatest  rhilanthropists. 

In  the  early  1920s.  Jules  Stein  left  a 
promismg  medical  practice  in  opthalmol- 
ogy  and  founded  a  small  talent  agency  in 
Chicago  caUed  the  Music  CorporaUon 
of  America.  Under  Jules  Steins  brilliant 
leadership,  the  agency  prospered  with 
almost  unparalleled  success.  In  half  a 
century  of  incredible  achievement,  MCA 
roee  to  a  position  of  true  preeminence 
In  the  entertainment  industry,  earning 
national  and  mterrat^onal  r?nown. 

Jules  Stein's  accomplishments  at  MCA 
were  accompanied  by  a  deep  and  life  ong 
dedication  to  philanthropy,  especially  in 
the  field  of  eye  research.  As  he  once  said : 

If  I  am  remembered  for  anything  it  wiu 
not  be  for  anytMng  I  did  in  show  bualness. 
but  for  wh*t  I  did  to  prevent  bllndnes». 

The  Eye  Institute  that  he  founded  at 
the  UnlverMtv  of  CaHfomia  in  Los 
Angele«»  and  that  tears  his  ra-ne  is  fa- 
mous throughout  the  world  for  the  excel- 
lence of  Its  eye  research  and  its  success 
m  treatmg  eve  dlsea«=e.  Because  of  Ju'es 
stein  and  the  eflTorts  he  undertook,  a  Na- 
tloiwl  Ey-  ln<titut*  won  created  ps  -an 
0*  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Coimtless  other  vital  causes  have  pros- 
pered oyer  the  years  because  of  the  re- 
markable generosity  and  extraordinary 


compassion  and  encouragement  of  Jules 
Stein. 

A  brilliant  career  has  ended,  a  career 
worthy  of  the  best  in  the  American 
dream.  All  of  us  who  knew  Jules  Stein 
felt  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of  his 
character.  Everything  he  touched,  he  left 
better  than  he  found  it.  The  causes  he 
endowed  are  now  Uvlng  memorials  to 
one  of  the  true  giants  of  20th  century 
American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  to  know 
Jules  Stein  and  to  be  his  friend.  At  this 
difDcult  time,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Doris,  his  daughters 
Jean  and  Susan,  and  to  all  the  other 
members  of  this  remarkable  American 
family.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  obituaries  on  Jules  Stein  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
New  York  Times  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30,  1B81] 

JxTLMa  C.  9TKat,  86,  Foxtmosb  or  MCA,  Dm 

(By  Peter  KlhBB) 

Jules  C.  Stein,  who  buUt  a  band  book- 
ing agency  with  SI. 000  capital  into  MCA 
Inc..  a  billion-dollar  force  In  the  world  of 
mass  entertainment,  died  yesterday  of  heart 
failure  in  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  Medical  Center.  He  was  86  years 
old. 

President  Reagan,  who  was  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  OuUd  and  Qovemor  of 
California  In  dealings  with  Mr.  Stein  and 
his  organization,  heads  a  list  of  26  honorary 
pallbearers  named  late  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stein  had  been  a  promising  eye  sur- 
geon— Dr.  Julian  Caesar  Stein — when  he 
started  what  he  called  the  Music  Corpora- 
tion of  America  In  1934.  In  1960,  recovering 
from  cancer,  he  used  his  organizing  abUltles 
to  found  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness  Inc. 
in  New  Tork. 

One  result  was  to  stimulate  the  building 
of  five  eye  research  centers  across  the  coun- 
try. Including  an  institute  at  the  University 
of  CaUfornla  at  Los  Angeles,  which  the 
Regents  named  after  him.  He  channeled 
more  than  tl9  million  into  eye  research  and 
led  a  successful  campaign  for  a  National 
Eye  Institute  set  up  oy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"If  I  am  remembered  for  anything.  It  will 
not  be  for  anything  I  did  In  show  business, 
but  for  what  I  did  to  prevent  blindness." 
he  told  friends. 

A  DrvKasoriKo  coaromATioN 
MCA  Inc.  calls  Itself  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  film  entertainment.  It  produces 
and  distributes  television  programs,  distrib- 
utes motion  pictures,  produces  phonogr^h 
rec3rds  and  tape  cartridges  and  publishes 
works  of  music.  It  also  has  a  mall-order 
business,  retail  stores  and  other  businesses. 
Revenues  crossed  the  blUlon -dollar  mark  In 
1978. 

Mr.  Stein  was  bom  In  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago before  he  was  19,  and  from  Its  Rush 
Medical  Colle^  in  1921.  After  postgraduate 
studies  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  be- 
came chief  resident  In  ophthalmology  at 
Cook  County  Hospital.  Chicago.  A  treatise 
he  wrote  in  1924  on  "Telescopic  Spectacles 
and  Magnifiers  as  Aids  to  Poor  Vision"  be- 
came a  definitive  manual. 

Be  had  played  the  violin  and  saxophone 
to  help  finance  his  studies,  and  his  success 
in  arran?in^  band  dates  led  to  his  move 
from  medicine  to  show  business.  He  ar- 
ranged one-night  stands,  instead  of  having 
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bands  seek  engagamanta  for  whole  seaaons; 
signed  up  Quy  Lombardo  and  other  top 
bands,  and  started  package  de^s  for  com- 
plete shows  for  hotels  and  radio  broadcast- 
ing. 

Spreading  from  the  one-man  start  to  bases 
in  New  Tore.  Lo«  Angeles,  Dallas  and  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Stein's  organization  by  the  mld- 
laiO's  represented  more  than  half  the  na- 
tion's major  bands.  Including  those  of  Ted 
Weems.  Isham  Jones  and  Benny  Ooodman. 
Acurr  Foa  Hollywood  stabs 

Invading  Hollywood  In  1B37,  It  became 
the  agent  for  such  stars  as  Bette  Davis. 
Betty  arable,  Joan  Crawford,  Oreta  Oarbo, 
Eddie  Cantor,  Ingrld  Bergman,  Frank  Sin- 
atra and  Jack  Benny — perhaps  half  of  the 
movie  industry's  stars — by  the  mld-1940's. 

The  organization  began  being  called  "the 
octopus."  In  1966,  It  acquired  the  430-acre 
Universal  Studios.  And  when  It  moved  into 
producing  television  programs  and  motion 
pictures  while  stlU  representing  talent 
clients,  it  ran  into  criticisms  of  potential 
conflicts  of  interest. 

A  Federal  antitrust  suit  was  started 
against  it  in  1963,  and  MCA — the  name 
adopted  in  1969  when  Its  stock  went  public — 
withdrew  from  its  worldwide  talent  agency 
business,  releasing  a  large  roster  of  stars  In 
various  fields  in  what  Mr.  Steln  called  the 
most  difficult  decision  In  his  company's 
history. 

Mr.  Stein  had  been  sole  owner  of  the  orga- 
nization until  1964,  when  he  voluntarily  dis- 
tributed 53  percent  of  his  interest  to  key 
executives  and  enxployeee,  with  10  percent 
of  the  stock  placed  in  an  Innovative  MCA 
profit-sharing  trust. 

Iklr.  Stein  served  as  {MVSident  of  MCA  until 
1948,  when  he  made  Lew  R.  Wasserman  his 
successor  as  chief  executive.  He  continued 
as  chairman  of  the  board  until  1973  and 
remained  a  director  thereafter.  At  the  start 
of  last  year,  he  stUl  owned  or  controlled 
more  than  19  percent  of  the  stock. 

His  return  to  eye  programs  came,  in  part, 
when  Johns  Hopkins  University  representa- 
tives told  him  they  wanted  to  expand  a  then 
small  ophthalmology  department.  Instead, 
Mr.  Steln  urged  them  to  put  up  a  new  build- 
ing. He  went  on  with  his  wife,  Doris,  and  a 
New  York  lawyer.  Robert  E.  McConnick,  to 
start  his  research  foundation. 

Mr.  Steln  started  a  national  surrey  of  eye 
research  facilities  and  programs  to  overcome 
inadequacies,  with  grants  to  more  than  46 
medical  instltutlcns.  He  and  his  wife  di- 
rected the  planning  and  equipping  of  the 
institute  at  Los  Angeles,  contributing  t3.5 
million  and  directing  a  $6  million  fund-rais- 
ing campaign. 

When  that  center  was  dedicated,  Mr.  Steln 
said  that,  "for  those  who  have  achieved  an 
unusual  measure  of  material  success,  there 
ts  a  tendency  to  leave  fulfillment  of  one's 
obligation  to  mankind"  to  administrators  of 
estates  and  foundations  after  their  deaths. 

Doing  so.  ho  said,  would  "write  off  oni  of 
life's  great  experiences."  Movements  to  ad- 
vance science  and  medicine,  he  said,  "need 
the  time,  the  effort  and  the  ability  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  learned  to  move 
the  Immovable  mountain." 

Mr.  Stein  is  survived  by  his  wife,  whom 
he  married  In  1°28:  two  daughters.  Jean 
vanden  Heuvel  and  Susan  Shiva,  both  of 
New  York,  and  four  p^rand?hl1dren. 

A  private  funeral  service  will  be  held.  On 
S"nd3y  at  3  P  M..  a  memorial  service  is  to  be 
h-ld  at  the  Jules  Steln  Eye  Institute  in  Loa 
Angeles. 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  30.  1981 1 

Jcru:s  STEI".   PHn.AtfTHaOPTST.  DoCtok. 

Film  Mocttl,  Diks 
(Bv  Jerry  Belcher) 
Dr.  Jules  Steln.  phrsiclan.  philanthropist 
and  creator  of  a  billion-dollar  entertainment 
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empire,  died  early  Wednesday  of  a  massive 
heart  attack. 

Death  came  at  13:30  ajn.  at  UCLA  Medi- 
cal Center,  where  he  gave  million*  of  doUare 
to  establish  a  world-renowned  eye  Institute 
that  bears  his  name. 

Stein,  an  ophthalmologist  who  left  medi- 
cine 57  years  ago  to  found  the  show  business 
colossus  now  known  as  MCA  Inc..  celebrated 
his  86th  birthday  on  Sunday.  

Although  not  aa  well  known  or  flamboy- 
ant as  such  Hollywood  moguls  as  Sam  Oold- 
wyn  and  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Steln  was  consid- 
ered one  of  show  business'  shrewdest  nUnds, 
and  as  powerful  and  Influential  as  any  of 
the  more  publicized  figures  in  the  industry. 

His  death  came  a  few  hours  after  what  a 
UCLA  spokesman  called  "an  uneventful" 
gall  bladder  surgery. 

Steln  had  been  taken  to  the  medical  cen- 
ter from  his  Beverly  Hills  home  at  6  p.m. 
Tuesday  suffering  from  an  acutely  Inflamed 
gall  bladder. 

To  the  general  public,  the  corporate  struc- 
ture established  and  built  by  Steln  and  hU 
proteges  Is  best  known  through  Its  enor- 
mously successful  subsidiary.  Universal  Pic- 
tures. 

The  motion  picture  and  television  pro- 
duction film  IB  so  big  that  It  Is  headquar- 
tered in  its  own  conrni unity  of  skyscrapers. 
Universal  City,  now  both  a  production  fa- 
cility and  a  popular  tourist  attraction. 

MCA,  parent  firm  of  the  movie  company 
that  produced  the  epic  "Jaws",  also  controls 
a  string  of  other  firms  so  powerful  and  in- 
fluential that  Its  crttlcs  call  It  "the  octo- 
pus." 

As  of  last  Dec.  31,  MCA  had  revenues  of 
»1  3  billion  and  Steln.  who  retired  In  1973, 
owned  16  percent  of  Its  stock. 

Other  subsidiaries  of  MCA.  now  headed  by 
Stein  protege  Lew  Wasserman.  manufacture 
and  distribute  records  and  tapes,  market 
video  tapes,  operate  retail  and  mall  order 
gift  outlets,  publish  books  and  music  and 
even  ooerate  the  concessions  at  Yosemlte 
National  Park. 

But  if  Stein  himself,  was  known  to  the 
general  public  at  all  It  was  In  his  role  as 
a  philanthropist. 

That,  of  Itself,  was  a  huge  role. 
imxioMs  'TO  cHAmmEs 

Beyond  the  millions  of  dollars  be  save — 
and  the  millions  more  he  persuaded  friends 
and  associates  to  contribute — to  found  and 
continue  the  world  famous  Jules  Ftein  Eye 
Institute  at  ncT.A  and  the  Pe«ear>-h  Center 
to  Prevent  Blindness  In  New  Tork  City, 
S'eln  donated  so  many  m<1t<ons  to  so  many 
other  charities  and  Institutions  that  both 
family  and  colleagues  could  not  estimate 
the  total. 

Jules  Caesar  Stein  was  bom  in  South 
Bend.  Ind.,  April  26,  1896.  the  son  of  store- 
keeper louls  snd  Rosa  Cohen  Steln. 

A  1915  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chl- 
caeo.  he  earned  his  MD  from  Rush  Medical 
CollpRe  In  1021.  did  potteradnate  8t"dv  in 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Vienna 
and  went  Into  private  practice  in  Chicago  In 
1923. 

A  violinist  and  saxophone  player,  he 
worked  his  way  through  school  playing  In 
and  leading  dance  bands  In  and  around 
Chicago. 

"Playing  schmalts."  be  once  told  an 
interviewer. 

But  he  was  more  talented  as  a  promotor. 
orpani^er  and  boo'fer  of  bands. 

Tn  1924  he  formed  Music  Corporation  of 
America  In  a  tiny  ofllce  In  Chlcaeo. 

As  a  booVer  of  talent.  Steln  lntrod"eed  a 
new  practice  on  the  music  scene  snd.  In- 
cidentally, a  new  phrase  into  the  American 
vernacular.  He  began  boo<rlng  bands  for  one 
night  only  instead  of  for  whole  seasons — 
hence  the  "one  night  stand." 

His  asencv  was  sn  a^mo^  Immediate  suc- 
cess— so  successful  that  Chicago  gangsters 
tried  to  move  In  and  demanded  a  share  of 
the  action. 


Steln  made  no  concessions  to  the  mobster* 
except  to  take  out  a  $76,000  Insurance  policy 
against  kidnaping. 

In  1938,  Steln  signed  Ouy  Lombardo  and 
his  Orchestra.  By  the  mid  1930s,  MCA  repre- 
sented more  than  half  of  the  major  big 
bands  In  the  country — and  that  was  the  big 
band  era. 

In  the  late  30s  MCA  moved  into  Hollywood 
a*  a  talent  agency,  originally  signing  Bette 
Davis,  Betty  Orable.  Jane  Wyman  and  John 
Oarfleld. 

To  come  were  Frederic  March.  Fred  Astalre. 
Oreta  Oarbo,  Myrna  Loy  and  Henry  Fonda. 

By  the  middle  1940s,  according  to  some  in- 
dustry sources,  MCA  represented  at  least 
one-third  of  the  stars  In  Hollywood,  includ- 
ing a  handsome  young  man  named  Ronald 
Reagan. 

During  World  War  II  Steln  not  only 
headed  hu  burgeoning  talent  agency,  but 
also  served  as  business  manager  of  the  Holly- 
wood Canteen. 

After  the  war  as  television  challenged  the 
movies,  MCA  tried  to  encourage  motion  pic- 
ture directors  and  producers  to  get  Into  the 
new  medium.  FaUing,  MCA  went  Into  televi- 
sion production  on  its  own.  and  later  Into 
movies. 

Among  its  productions:  "Wagon  Train," 
"Alfred  Hitchcock  Presents,"  "Leave  It  to 
Beavw,"  "The  Jack  Benny  Show"  and  "Ozzie 
ana  narrlet." 

DIVeSTTriTBE    OBDEEED 

Steln  gave  up  the  presidency  of  Music 
Corp.  of  America  in  1946  (it  became  MCA  in 
1969)  moved  up  to  chairman  of  the  board  and 
remained  active  and  decisive  in  the  business 
until  his  retirement.  He  continued  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  corporation  until  his  death. 

Eventually.  MCA  became  so  large  and  pow- 
erful— "If  MCA  isn't  God,"  an  actor  once 
said,  "then  nobody  In  the  company  knows 
It" — ^that  entertainers  complained  they  could 
not  get  work  unless  they  signed  exclusive 
contracts  with  the  firm. 

In  1962.  MCA  was  ordered  by  the  Justice 
Department  to  divest  itself  of  either  its  pro- 
duction or  its  talent  agency  roles.  The  com- 
pany chose  to  stay  In  the  production  end  of 
the  business. 

In  the  years  since  then,  MCA  has  produced 
such  box  office  bonanzas  as  "Airport."  "Jesus 
Christ  Superstar."  "American  Graffitti."  "The 
Sting,"  and  a  series  of  "Jaws"  pictures. 

Wasserman,  current  MCA  chairman  called 
Steln  "a  singular  being"  and  said  his  death 
left  him  "bereft  ...  in  ways  that  defy  the 
power  of  language  to  express.  He  was  my 
mentor,  my  partner  and  my  closest  per- 
sonal friend  for  more  than  45  years." 

Steln  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  52  years. 
Doris:  and  their  two  daughters.  Jean  vanden 
Heuvel  and  Susan  Shiva. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3  pjn. 
Sunday  on  the  UCLA  campus. 

The  diversity  of  the  professional  Uves 
touched  by  Steln  was  reflected  In  the  list  of 
honorary  paU  l)earers  announced  after  his 
death. 

Among  them  were  James  C.  PetrUIo. 
founder  of  the  American  Musicians  Union; 
film  magnates  Mervyn  Leroy  and  Hal  Wallls: 
actors  Jimmy  Stewart  and  Gary  Grant,  agent 
Irving  Lazar  and  a  former  film  personality 
now  preoccupied  elsewhere.  Ronald  Reagan. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,   the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 


Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:29  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3132.  An  act  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts. 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  ordered  held  at 
the  desk: 

HJl.  3132.  An  act  to  amend  the  TTutb  in 
Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  17.  1981.  as  "National  P.O.W.-MJJi.  Rec- 
ognition Day". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEBB  FILED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  4.  1981.  the  following 
executive  reports  of  committees  were 
filed  on  May  4,  1981,  during  the  rece&s 
of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Myer  Rashlsh.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Chester  A.  Crocker,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

<The  above  nominations,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees" 
commitment  to  respond  to  reouests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF 
COMMTTTEEB 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Cwnmlttee  oa 
Armed  Services: 

Richard  D.  DeLauer.  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reeeardi 
and  Engineering. 

By  Mr  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Oarrey  Fd'«'a'd  Carruthers.  of  Niw  Merlco, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tntertor. 

Robert  F.  Burford.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Bi'reau  of  Land  Management. 

WUllam  H  CoidlPon.  of  Montana,  to  be 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

O.  Ray  Amett.  o<  California,  to  be  Asetat- 
ant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  WUdlUe.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomlrnt'ons  retr>rt«d 
frwn  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
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ural  RoMurcM  with  the  reoonxmencUttoD 
thai  they  be  oonflrmfxl.  subject  to  the 
xxniinees'  coaumunent  to  reapood  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  ooiisuiuted  oooumitee  of  the 
SeDateJ 

By  Mr.  BOTH,  from  tbe  CommlttM  on  Oot- 
emmenui  AL.axrB: 

0«rald  P.  C«rm«D,  a<  New  HAmpstUre,  to 
b«  Adoolnlstrmtor  of  0«n«r»l  S«mc««. 

Thm  NomxAnoif  or  q^lalb  p.  Cakmxm 

TlM  Oommlttee  on  Oovenimental  Affkln, 
to  wtUcb  waa  referred  Uie  uomlxiAtlon  ot  Mr. 
Oerald  P.  Carmen,  or  Manchester.  New  Hamp- 
atiire.  to  be  tbe  Anmlnlitrator  of  tbe  Oen- 
aral  Sarrloea  ArtmlnlatraUon.  Having  conald- 
ered  tbe  aame.  reporta  fa* orably  tbereon  and 
reoomnMnda  ttiai  tbe  """'fMUltrn  be  oon- 
flnned  aubjeot  to  tbe  nominee's  rrannn tmmnt 
to  r«tpond  lavorab.y  to  requeau  to  appear 
and  teatUy  before  any  duly  oonsututed  com- 
mittee of  tbe  Ooncreaa. 

■paMTWHoir  or  momutation 

Tbe  8en*ta  formally  reoelTed  tbe  nomlna- 
Uoa  of  Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  Mancbeoter. 
New  Hampahlre.  to  be  tbe  Admlnlatrator  of 
tb«  Oaneral  Servtcee  Administration  on 
Maicb  2i,  IMl.  Tbe  nomination  was  aubee- 
quantly  refwied  to  tb.t  Committee  on  Oov- 
em  mental  AOaln. 

nAumfo.  B>vcATioM  AXD  axpauxMcs  or 


Mr.  Carmen  waa  bom  in  Qulncy,  MaMa- 
cbuaeiu  on  July  8.  IBJO.  He  spent  bis  bigb 
acbool  years  at  Central  High  Scboot  In  Man- 
cbeeter.  New  Hampstilre  frum  September  iiM4 
tbroucb  June  1948.  He  tben  studied  at  tbe 
bnlveralty  of  New  Uampuilre  in  xiurtMun 
from  September  1946  through  June  19a3.  He 
reoelTea  a  B.A  degree  with  a  nmjor  in  Oot- 
enunent  on  June  8.  1863. 

Mr.  Oarman  began  working  at  Carmen 
Automotive  Storea.  Inc.  in  Mancheater.  New 
Hampehire  as  soon  aa  be  started  high  school 
In  1844.  and  be  continued  working  there  un- 
til 1880.  He  prngieasuu  through  aU  phases 
of  the  bnslnees  from  the  entry  le/el  poalUon 
be  held  aa  a  high  school  student,  to  a  poal- 
Uon  aa  an  ezecuUve  officer.  In  1958.  he  left 
Oaonen  Automotive  Stores  to  atart  hla  own 
buatneaa.  Ihe  business  wsa  called  Car-Oo 
Home  and  Auto  Oentera.  Inc.  Mr.  Carmen 
owned  this  business,  which  was  located  In 
Mancbeater.  New  Hampahlre  from  1880  unUl 
1979.  In  1879.  be  jolnad  MACH  I.  Inc..  also 
In  Mancheater.  New  Hampshire,  a  consiUtlng 
and  real  estate  biislnsss.  and  he  haa  been 
working  with  them  since  that  time.  While  at 
MACH  I.  he  also  served  as  Senior  Cansultant 
for  tbe  Beagan  for  President  r!«i«pf,igTi  In 
1879  and  as  the  Director  of  FoUUcal  Pro- 
grams and  AnalysU  for  tbe  Beagan-Buab 
CXxnmlttee  In  1980.  Since  tbe  election.  Mr. 
Carmen  haa  served  as  the  transition  »ji«»»« 
leader  for  HUD.  and  then  aftir  the  inaugurm- 
tlon.  he  became  a  White  House  Consultant. 
oomsnTSB  sctiom 

Ubdar  prooMtaraa  eatabllataed  by  the  Com- 
lalttee  for  oonatderlng  """inatlons.  a  de- 
tailed biographical  and  nnanclal  informaUon 
quesuonnaire  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Carmen 
The  OomoUttee  also  requested  that  the  nom- 
»n;;wap<md  to  tbe  pre-hearlng  questions  in 
**I™»-  Tb*»  questkms  concerned  both 
subatantlv*  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
mission  of  tbe  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  apeciflc  actions  Mr.  Carmen  intends 
to  take  sa  Administrator  of  that  agency.  Both 
»•  blogr^hlcal  Information  and  the  re- 
■poneea  to  tbe  prehearing  questions  are  ap- 
PJ^ces  to  this  report.  It  is  tbe  poUcy  of  tbe 
oomalttee  that  a  nominee's  financial  dls- 
clMwe  sutament  is  not  reproduced  or  pub- 
y;^.^  •  P«  o»  the  hearing  record  How- 
•*»;«Mtaformatlon  is  retained  In  the  Com- 
mittee oSees  fbr  btspectlon  by  the  public. 

0«»™»lttee  procedures  call  for  ai 


pendent  review  of  a  nominee's  background. 
ibis  Includes  a  review  of  any  InveaJgatlve 
reports  compUed  concerning  the  nominee.  In- 
cluding the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
summary  report  on  the  background  of  the 
nominee  and  an  interview  with  the  nominee. 
All  of  these  requlrentents  were  met  during  the 
Committee's  in.estlgatlon,  and  a conudeotial 
staff  report,  which  concluded  that  no  fur- 
ther investigation  Is  necessjj^.  was  filed  with 
the  Chairman  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  and  made  available  to  all  other 
Members  of  the  Committee. 

On  April  8.  1981,  Mr.  Carmen  appeared  tw- 
fore  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs 
to  testify  on  his  appointment  to  be  Admln- 
istrator  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Carmen  was  Introduced  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Senior  Senator  from  New 
Hamptblre.  Senator  Humphrey,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Senator  Rud- 
man.  and  the  Representative  from  the  3nd 
District  of  New  Hampshire.  Congressman 
Q«K  

COMlOrm  aXCOMMSMDATION 

Based  on  its  review  of  the  nominee's  re- 
sponses to  the  biographical  and  Wn^nr'^l 
questionnaire,  the  ^I  investigative  report, 
the  responses  to  the  prehearing  questions, 
personal  interview  with  the  nominee,  and  the 
testimony  and  responses  to  questions  at  the 
hearing  Itself,  the  Committee  believes  that 
Mr.  Carmen  is  well  qualified  by  reason  of 
training,  education,  experience  and  integrity 
to  be  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

BOLLCALL    WR    Dt    OOMmTTB 

On  May  Sth,  the  Chairman  took  a  vote  to 
recommend  that  the  nomination  of  Gerald 
P.  Carmen  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlstratlcm  be  confirmed. 
The  response  was  as  follows: 

Teas:  Senator  Roth,  Senator  Stevens. 
Senator  Danforth,  Senator  Cohen,  Senator 
Mattingly,  Senator  Rudman,  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  Senator  Saaser.  Senator  Pryor.  Senator 
L«vln. 

Nays:  None. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

llie  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.   ZOBIN8KT: 
S.    1100.    A    bill    to    reform    the    insanity 
defense:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    SIMPSON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
I<AZALT.    Mr.    THVaMOND.    Mr.    Dou, 
and  Mr.  Hatcb)  : 
S.  1107.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  as.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
venue  in  cases  of  a  local  or  regional  nature 
which  Involve  the  United  States  as  a  party; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   STAPTORD: 
S.  1108.  A  bill   to  amend  Utle  IV  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966,  to  emphasize 
the  element  of  need  In  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the   Committee   on   Labor   and    Human 
Reeourcea. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request) : 
S.  1109.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19«8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
S.  1110.  A  bill  to  may.K  certain  amendments 
to  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Pi.  874. 
Eighty-first  Congress)  and  Pi.  93-380:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
8.   nil.  A  bill  to  stop  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  IBS  Letter  Ruling  80-19130:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


By   Mr.   HBDfZ: 

S.  lllj.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  >ears  l9Bi  and  it)8J  to  carry 
out  the  purpoees  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  19 19,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunltiee  on  R»niftt»£  Housing,  and 
LirtMUi  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  1  lla.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  to  reduce  fraud  and  other  Illegal  ac- 
tlvltlea  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program,  to  provide 
for  mandatory  sentences  for  certain  of- 
fenses committed  under  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.  1114.  A  bUl  to  autborlaa  tbe  Cotpa  of  En- 
gineers to  acquire  land  for  wator  related  pub- 
lic use:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

.S.  1116.  A  blU  to  authorize  extended 
dredging  of  bendways  and  interconnecting 
waterways  in  connection  vrlth  a  project 
for  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoochee-Fllnt 
Rivers,  Oeoivla  and  Florida:  to  the  Conmilt- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   HEINZ: 

S.  ins.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  affairs  fimctions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Bous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON:    ' 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  ShasU  Trinity  National  Forest.  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  Mt.  Shasta  Wilderness;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1118.  A  bUl  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests,  California,  as  the  Sheep-Mountain 
Wilderness:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

SJ.  Res.  77  Joint  resoluUon  to  require 
a  balanced  federal  budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  B«r.  ZORINSKY: 

S.  1106.  A  bill  to  reform  the  insanity 
defense;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  "bSx.  Zouhsky  on  this 
legislati<m  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Rbcord.) 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LaxALT,    Mr.     THnucoirD,    Mr. 
DoLz.  and  Mr  Hatch)  : 
S.  1107.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sirais  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  venue  m  cases  of  a  local  or  re- 
gional nature  which  involve  the  United 
States  as  a  party;  to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

AMXItDIlfO  nWFStt    VKMUa  STATURS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  mjrself  and  Senators  Laxalt, 
THniMOND,  Dole,  and  Hatch,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  will  amend 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  as  it 
relates  to  venue.  Th^s  mav  not  be  the 
most  dramatic  of  legislative  issues,  but 
the  need  to  resolve  the  problems  that 
have  necessitated  the  drafting  of  this 
legislation  are  of  enormous  importance  to 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  to  the  State 
that  he  or  she  represents  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  FMeral  judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Today,  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  of 
many  other  States,  not  only  in  the  Rocky 
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Mountain  region,  but  in  other  regions  as 
well,  have  come  to  regard  the  Pederal 
Government  in  general,  and  the  Pederal 
courts  in  particular,  not  as  an  ally,  but 
as  an  adversary.  One  citizen  of  Texas 
put  it  most  succinctly,  in  the  context  of 
commenting  on  the  P-15  alridane  sale: 
"Texas,  like  Saudi  Arabia,  seeks  better 
relations  with  the  UJ3.  Government." 
That  small  anecdote  is  but  one  example 
of  this  feeling  of  hostility;  the  Sagebrush 
Rebellion  is  another. 

■niere  are  many  causes  for  this  mis- 
trtist.  One  of  them  is  the  fact  that  deci- 
sions critical  to  the  ectmomic  and  social 
well-being  of  distant  States  and  regions 
are  often  being  made,  not  by  elected  offi- 
cials but  by  unelected  Federal  Judges 
sitting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  tough  enough  when  a  single 
Judge  can  halt,  for  nearlv  7  year^.  con- 
struction of  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipdlne, 
or  ban  boating  on  a  lake  in  Nevada,  or 
stop  coal  production  on  Federal  lands 
in  Wyoming,  but  It  is  a  far  worse  situa- 
tion when  that  Judge  is  one  who  has 
absolutely  no  familiarity  with  the  re- 
gion, or  its  problems,  since  he  is  sitting 
not  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  or  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  or  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  but  here  in 
tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

This  problem  occurs  only  because  cur- 
rent Federal  law  allows  cases  that  are 
purely  a  local  or  regional  nature  to  be 
filed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
stead of  requiring  that  they  be  filed  in 
the  locality  or  region  in  which  the  deci- 
sion will  have  its  principal  impact. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  rabid 
environmentalists  seek  out  the  Federal 
courts  in  Washington  since  they  feel 
certain  they  will  receive  a  far  more  sym- 
pathetic hearing  here  than  they  would 
if  forced  to  bring  their  cases  in  the 
States  that  would  be  most  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  llUgatlm.  This  is  not 
Just  a  novel  belief  of  mine.  It  is  an  ad- 
mission, made  by  an  attorney  for  the 
native  American  rights  fund,  writing  in 
the  Ecology  Law  Quarterly  when  he 
stated: 

Publicity  Is  an  important  element  in  all 
environmental  campaigns.  Often  the  law- 
suit la  of  secondary  importance  ...  a  suit 
In  Washington  is  certain  to  receive  far  more 
extensive  media  coverage  than  one  In 
Utah.  .  .  .  Environmental  lawyers  are  often 
handicapped  when  a  trtal  is  held  In  a  rural 
area.  Few  circuits  as  imderstandlng  of  the 
conservationist  cause  .  .  .  aa  the  D.C.  cir- 
cuit. Many  conservation  battlegrounds  lie 
in  the  9th  circuit,  a  court  which  has,  so  far, 
been  distinctly  unsympathetic  to  envlnm- 
mental  concerns. 

What  that  young  attorney  was  really 
stating  is  what  many  of  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  already  know  too  well  frwn  care- 
ful observation  over  these  past  years: 
That -is,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit  is  often  a  "stacked  deck"  loaded 
up  with  Judges  who  are  wholly  un- 
knowledgeable  and  often  uncaring  as  to 
the  problems  unique  to  other  regions  of 
the  United  States,  lliese  Judges  have 
never  beoi  "on  the  ground"  in  the  re- 
gions that  are  so  deeply  affected  by 
their  decisicms.  In  addition,  there  seems 
to  be  a  theme  of  decisions  that  Indicate 
an  aversion  to  economic  growth  fmd 
planned   and   sensible  development  of 
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our  vast  resources.  It  becomes  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  seem  interested 
primarily  in  accommodating  and  em- 
bracing those  self-proclaimed  defend- 
ers of  the  "public  interest." 

The  Ruby  Lake.  Nev.  Case  is  worth 
commentary  in  that  regard.  Boating  was 
banned  at  that  facility  in  a  case  filed 
Just  prior  to  a  July  4  weekend.  The  case 
was  filed  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. You  may  be  assured  that  the  Judge 
that  Issued  the  permanent  injunction 
did  not  consider  the  public  interest  of 
the  people  of  Nevada.  In  fact,  he  had 
never  even  visited  the  State.  He  was 
concerned  only  with  the  ideological  in- 
terests of  the  legal  Lochinvars  who  had 
filed  the  case — which  is  precisely  why 
it  was  filed  here  instead  of  where  it 
should  have  been  filed — there,  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

"nie  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
prevent  such  "forum  shopping"  from 
continuing  in  the  future.  This  bill  re- 
quires that  cases  that  are  of  a  purely 
local  or  regional  nature  be  filed  in  the 
States  or  regions  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  suit  is  found,  and  not  as  is  presently 
the  case,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Please  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  this 
bill  has  no  force  or  effect  in  any  litiga- 
tion relating  to  civil  rights  issues. 

Section  (f )  (1)  of  this  bill  requires  that 
the  bill's  provision  will  be  applicable  if 
either  a  single  State,  ot  no  more  than  10 
contiguous  States,  will  be  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  acticm,  or  if  the  plaintiff 
is  a  non-Federal  real  party  at  interest. 

For  purposes  of  this  bill  a  non-Federal 
real  party  at  interest  is  defined  as  "any 
party  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  acting  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,"  and  also  includes,  "an 
intervening  party  who  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  the  Federal  action,  ot  failure 
to  take  action,  that  is  being  challenged." 

Being  directly  affected  is  defined  as 
the  bearing  by  a  State  ot  local  govern- 
ment, at  private  enterprise,  "of  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  financial  cost  of 
compliance"  with  the  proposed  Federal 
agency  action.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Sierra  Club  sues  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tecticm  Agency,  in  an  effort  to  direct  it 
to  compel  the  city  of  Denver  to  establish 
an  auto  emission  exhaust  control  pro- 
gram, then  ttie  city  of  Denver,  and  not 
the  Sierra  Club,  will  be  treated  as  the 
non-Federal  real  party  at  interest  that 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed agency  action.  As  the  city  and  tax- 
payers of  Denver  would  bear  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  financial  cost  of  the 
EPA's  losing  the  case,  the  case  would  be 
litigated  'n  Federal  court  in  Denver,  and 
not  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  same  result  would  hold  true  if  a 
union  wished  to  sue  OSHA  in  order  to 
compd  OSHA  to  force  a  private  em- 
plo-er  to  in't'll  n»w  safet"  devices  in  a 
factor"  in  trou<5ton.  Since  the  real  mrty 
has  to  bear  the  cost  of  comidying  with 
whatever  orders  OSHA  might  ultimately 
be  required  to  issue,  the  case  would  have 
to  be  litigated  in  Houston,  and  not  in 
Washington.  D.C.  The  same  result  would 
occur  if  OSHA  had  sued  the  employer 
directly.  The  same  general  result  would 


be  required  in  cases  of  a  regional  nature, 
that  is  cases  affecting  no  more  than  10 
contiguous  States. 

Thus,  if  litigation  arose  over  the  ap- 
plicability of  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
rules  to  the  mining  of  coal  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  the  case  would  have 
to  be  filed  in  one  of  those  States.  The 
plaintiff  would  still  have  the  option  of 
"shopping"  from  among  those  States,  but 
it  could  only  select  from  among  them. 
Again,  the  case  could  not  be  filed  In 
Washington. 

The  same  pattern  would  apply  in  cases 
in  which  rules  or  decisions  of  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  were  being 
challenged.  If  the  impact  of  those  deci- 
sions or  rules  were  of  a  local  ot  regional 
nature — as  opposed  to  being  of  a  nation- 
al nature — the  appeal  would  have  to  be 
litigated  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
that  has  jurisdiction  in  that  region.  If 
the  States  in  that  region  were  in  more 
than  one  circuit,  then  the  case  could  be 
litigated  in  either  circuit. 

Legislating  the  jurisdictional  disputes 
in  the  maimer  I  have  indicated  is  not  a 
new  or  a  novel  concept.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  not  permitted  to  file 
suit  against  a  taxpayer  in  Washington. 
D.C.  simply  liecause  this  is  where  the 
IRS  is  headquartered ;  the  IRS  must  sue 
the  taxpayer  in  the  district  in  which  he 
or  she  lives  or  transacts  business. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  is  even  more  sensitive  to 
this  issue  of  "forum  shopping".  Although 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts  provide 
for  nationwide  service  of  process,  and 
allow  for  the  filing  of  antitrust  cases  in 
any  district  in  which  tiie  defendant  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  the  Justice 
Department  has  a  p(dicy  of  not  taUng 
advantage  of  these  provisions.  Instead, 
it  will  only  file  these  cases  In  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  is  headquartered, 
or  has  its  principal  corporate  facilities. 

This  is  a  far  different  attitude  than 
the  one  enunciated  by  the  public  interest 
attorney  quoted  a  few  moments  ago — 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
should  be  sou^t  out.  because  it  was 
"sympathetic"  to  the  plaintUTs  cause, 
and  I  emphasize  he  stated  the  plaintUTs 
cause,  and  not  the  plaintifTs  case. 

This  legislation  will  bring  about  a  dif- 
ferent attitude,  and  it  is  one  that  Is  far 
preferable  to  the  present  one.  TUs  bill 
win  bring  about  a  long  overdue  reform 
in  our  Pederal  court  system.  It  is  Just, 
fair,  and  equitable,  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, and  I  urge  that  It  be  speedily 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  <rf  the  bill  be  ivlnted 
in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko.  as 
ft^ows: 

8.  1107 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Bovae 
of  Bepretentative*  of  the  United  State* 
of  America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
Uon  1391  of  tlUe  38.  United  States  Code.  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  aasab- 
sectlon  (g): 

(3)   In  subsection   (e)  — 

(A)  by  striking  'A  dvU  action'  and  Inawt- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:   "Except 
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M  provMad  In  subMctlon  (f)  sad  m  oUier- 
wlM  proTldMl  by  Uw,  a  dvU  ftcUon";  and 

(b)  by  ■uiklng  •'.  except  as  otberwtM  pro- 
Tided  by  Uw.";  and 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  immediately  after  bui>- 
McUon   (e)    the  following  new  •ubaectlcm: 

-(f)(1)  The  provlalons  of  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3)  shall  be  applicable  If— 

"(A)  the  action  is  brought  by  the  United 
Statea  or  any  agency  thereof  to  compel  a 
defendant  to  take,  or  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  that  will  have  a  direct  effect  within  a 
■tngla  stata  or  group  of  not  more  than  10 
contiguous  states:  or 

"(B)  the  acUon  U  brought  by  any  party 
being  a  non-federal  real  party  In  Interest 
to  compel  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  to  take  or  refrain  from  taking  any 
action,  the  enforcement  of  which  will  have 
a  direct  effect  within  a  single  state  or  group 
of  not  more  than  10  contiguous  statee. 

"(f)(3)  A  clTll  action  of  a  local  natxire  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection 
shall  (mly  be  litigated  In  the  district  or  cir- 
cuit (A)  In  which  the  non-federal  real  party 
in  Interest  maintains  the  facilities  or  con- 
ducts the  sctlYltlea  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  action,  or  (B)  in  which  the  federal 
action  being  sought  or  challenged  will  affect 
the  use  of  any  public  or  private  property 
within  that  state.  If  the  non-federal  real 
party  In  Interest  Is  a  State  or  local  govem- 
ment.  the  action  shall  be  broxight  In  the  dis- 
trict or  circuit  In  which  the  State  Ci4>ltal  Is 
located. 

"(f)  (3)  A  cItU  action  of  a  regional  nature 
as  defined  In  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  only  be  brought  in  a  district  or 
circuit  (A)  In  one  of  the  states  within  that 
region  In  which  the  non- federal  real  party 
In  Interest  maintains  the  facilities  or  con- 
ducts the  activities  which  are  subject  of 
the  action,  or  (B)  In  one  of  the  States 
within  the  region  In  which  the  federal  action 
being  sought  or  challenged  will  affect  the  use 
of  any  public  or  private  property. 

"(f)(4)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  an 
action  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  a  local  or 
regional  nature  If  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (C)  or  (O),  respectively,  of 
paragraph  (7)  are  found  to  exist  by  the 
court  on  the  motion  of  any  party. 

"(f)(5)  Additional  parties  may  be  Joined 
In  any  such  action  In  accoraanc*  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  but  the 
joinder  of  any  such  party  shall  not  affect 
the  venue  of  any  suit  brougni  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  or  (3). 

"  (f )  (6)  A  copy  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint In  such  actions  shall  be  served  on  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  each  State  in  which  the 
action  could  have  been  brought  under  this 
section.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  may  be  cause,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  for  appropriate  sanc- 
tions to  be  imposed,  including  a  dismissal  of 
the  action  without  prejudice. 

"(f)(7)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  changing  the  venue  for  any  civil 
action  filed  to  enforce  any  pro/lslon  of  any 
civil  rights  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(f)(8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  "non-Federal  real  party  In  interest' 
shall  mean  any  party  who  is  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity  or  un- 
der color  of  legal  authority,  or  not  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  not  the  United 
States,  Including  an  Intervening  or  thiro 
party,  who  will  be  directly  affected  by  the 
Federal  action,  or  failure  to  take  action,  that 
Is  being  challenged: 

"(B)  'enterprise'  shall  mean  any  sole  pro- 
pnetorahip.  pMirtnershlp.  corporation,  or  as- 
sodaUon,  whether  organized  for  profit,  or 
otherwiae: 

"(C)  'of  a  local  nattire'  shall  mean  refer- 
ence to  a  single  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  enterprises  doing  business 


within  that  SUte  which  will  be  dlrecUy  af- 
fected by  the  outcome  of  the  action;  and 

"(O)  'of  a  regional  nature'  or  'region'  shall 
mean  reference  to  not  more  than  10  contig- 
uous States,  or  any  number  of  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  or  any  number  of  enter- 
prises doing  business  within  those  States. 
which  will  be  directly  affected  by  the  out- 
come of  the  action: 

"(X)  'direct  effect'  or  'directly  affected' 
shall  mean  (a)  that  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  enterprise,  shall  be  required  to  bear 
the  principal  portion  of  the  financial  cost  of 
complying  with  any  Federal  action,  whether 
that  action  was  Initiated  by  that  agency  on 
Its  own  motion  or  In  response  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion filed  against  It.  or  (b)  that  the  public 
or  private  property  that  Is  the  sub.'ect  of  the 
Federal  action  is  located  within  that  State  or 
region,  whether  that  action  was  Initiated  by 
that  agency  on  Its  own  motion  or  In  response 
to  a  civil  action  filed  against  it. 

"(F)  'State'  shall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sikp- 
sow)  In  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  venue  statutes 
to  require  cases  in  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  a  party  to  be  brought  in 
the  district  or  circuit  where  the  impact 
of  the  decision  will  have  the  greatest  ef- 
fect. I  have  Introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  9Sth  and  96th  sessions  of 
Congress.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  of  critical  importance,  not  only  in  the 
western  region  of  our  coimtry,  but  to 
people  in  every  State. 

Presently  most  cases  involving  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  party  are  filed 
In  Washington,  D.C.  These  cases  often 
involve  environmental  issues,  and  the  de- 
cision in  the  case  will  have  tremendous 
impact  on  the  use  of  land  or  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  business  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  court  where  that  decision 
is  being  made.  In  many  cases  the  only  tie 
to  Washington  is  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  and  perhaps  a  public 
interest  law  firm  plaintiff,  are  located 
here.  But  a  Washington.  D.C.  court 
hears  the  case  with  a  Washington  Gov- 
ernment attorney  on  one  side  and  a 
Washington  public  interest  lawyer  on 
the  other.  At  issue  will  be  a  dam  in  Ore- 
gon, a  water  project  in  Mmtana.  or  a 
Federal  wildlife  refuge  in  Nevada. 

Commonsense  tells  me  that  such 
cases  should  be  tried  in  the  district  or 
circuit  where  the  major  impact  or  injury 
occurs.  Then  the  judge  trying  the  case 
might  have  a  greater  familiarity  with 
the  subject  of  the  case,  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
court's  decision.  The  Oovemment  lawyer 
in  this  situation  would  be  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney for  that  district,  or  an  attorney  from 
the  regional  office  of  the  agency  in- 
volved. The  representative  of  any  public 
Interest  group  involved  would  at  least 
have  to  travel  to  the  district  affected  by 
the  outcome  of  the  suit  and  might  de- 
velop a  greater  awareness  of  local  prob- 
lems and  concerns.  Those  people  who 
will  be  faced  with  complying  with  the 
decisl3n.  the  people  most  affected,  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fully 
participate  as  witnesses  and  interested 


parties  without  incurring  enormous 
travel  costs. 

The  bill  provides  the  same  standard 
for  appeals  from  agency  decisions,  many 
of  which  are  now  routinely  filed  In 
Washington,  D,C.  Usually,  the  estab- 
lished law  in  a  circuit  reflects  the  local 
customs,  local  laws,  and  special  local  con- 
siderations, whereas  the  precedent  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  mirrors  the 
attitudes  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  short,  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be  a 
significant  step  toward  malting  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  more  responsive  to  and 
understanding  of  the  concerns  of  local 
interests  in  the  States. 

The  unfairness  of  the  current  situation 
was  brought  forcefully  to  my  attention 
when  a  permanent  injunction  was  issued 
by  the  district  court  in  Washington,  D.C, 
enjoining  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
from  issuing  permissive  regulations  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  Ruby  Marsh  in 
Nevada.  In  that  case,  the  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  sued  Secretary  Andrus  here  in 
Washington  to  enjoin  boating  on  the 
Ruby  Marsh  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Ruby 
Marsh  is  a  Federal  wildlife  refuge  which 
has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  recre- 
ational lake  by  Nevadans.  In  fact,  the 
Ruby  Marsh  is  the  only  publicly  owned 
recreational  area  within  125  miles  of 
northeast  Nevada's  primary  population 
centers.  Yet,  Nevada  was  not  made  a 
party  to  the  action  until  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  inadventantly  heard 
of  the  case  and  intervened  on  behalf  of 
the  State  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  District  of  Columbia  court. 

The  case  was  brought  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  a  Washington  plaintiff 
against  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
decided  by  a  District  of  Columbia  judge, 
although  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit 
was  the  use  of  land  and  water  3.000  miles 
away.  This  case  should  have  been  tried 
in  Nevada,  by  a  Nevada  judge,  with  the 
full  and  fair  participation  by  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  permitting  Nevada  resi- 
dents, who  are  the  primary  users  of  the 
lake,  at  least  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  on 
the  hearing. 

The  bill  Mr.  Simpson  is  introducing 
today,  and  which  I  am  proud  to  co6p<»i- 
sor,  would  change  the  current  law  dra- 
matically. It  would  require  local  cases  to 
be  brought  in  local  courts.  The  case  in- 
volving use  of  the  Ruby  Marsh,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  like  it,  would  be  heard  in 
courts  in  the  area  most  affected  by  the 
outcome  of  the  decision.  The  positive 
result  would  be  two- fold:  Better  deci- 
sions, based  on  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  complete  effect  of  the  decision, 
would  be  reached;  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  acquire  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  concerns  and  consider- 
ations facing  people  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  summary,  this  bill  returns  a  part  of 
Oovemment  to  the  people  by  insuring 
that  local  problems  and  limitations  will 
not  be  overlooked  because  a  distant  Fed- 
eral court  without  firsthand  knowledge 
made  a  decision  in  a  legal  vacuum.* 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1108.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Educatlcm  Act  of  1965,  to  tm- 
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phasize  tta*  element  of  need  in  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (by  request) : 

S.  1109.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Educatkm  Act  of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

8, 1110.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments, to  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress) , 
and  Public  Law  93-380;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

I.B0IBI.AT1ON    EKLATINO    TO    STUDSNT    UUV 
PBOCaAMB 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts,  and  Humanities,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  three  bills.  The  first  is 
my  own  proposal,  necessitated  by  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  Senate  Ccmcurrent 
Resolution  9  last  month,  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  the  Pell  grant  and  guarantee 
student  loan  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  savings  targets  for  these  pro- 
grams established  under  that  reconcilia- 
tion resolution.  The  second  bill  is  one 
proposed  by  the  administration  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  those  two  student  aid  pro- 
grams, and  the  third  is  also  an  adminis- 
tration measure  to  modify  the  school 
assistance  in  federally  affected  areas 
program,  otherwise  known  as  impact  aid. 
These  latter  two  bills  are  being  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation Terrel  Bell. 

Mr.  President.  I  olTer  my  bill  rather 
reluctantly,  as  I  believe  the  student  aid 
provisions  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1980.  Public  Law  96-375,  provide  an 
optimal  framework  for  Federal  assist- 
ance for  students  participating  in  higher 
education.  The  1980  amendments  were 
carefully  crafted  to  help  students  meet 
costs  of  hich«-  education  which  rise  often 
beyond  the  rate  of  inflation  and  to  afford, 
for  the  first  time.  equitaUe  treatment  for 
older,  Independent,  and  part-time  stu- 
dents, who  constitute  a  large  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  college-going 
population. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  events 
have  Interceded,  in  the  form  of  the  rec- 
onciliation Instruction  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  to  require  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  to  modify  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs  to  achieve  savings 
of  $711  million  In  budget  authority  in 
the  Pell  grant  program  and  $566  million 
in  budget  authority  in  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It  is  im- 
perative that  such  changes  be  fashioned 
in  a  manner  which  affords  the  neediest 
students  maximum  oppc»tunity  for  ac- 
cess to  higher  education  through  the 
Pell  grant  program,  and  retains  a  viable 
system  of  student  loans. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion's proDOsals,  which  would  require 
substantially  increased  family  and  self- 
help  contributions  for  all  students  in  the 
Pell  grant  program  while  college  costs 
are  skyrocketing,  and  would  require  all 
students,  regardless  of  financial  need,  to 
pay  interest  for  the  period  of  attendance 
at  college.  Nonpayment  of  the  in-school 
interest  subsidy  could  result  in  unrea- 
sonable debt  burdens,  particulaily  for 
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those  who  proceed  from  undergraduate 
to  graduate  study. 

My  bill  meets  the  reconciliation  tar- 
gets in  the  following  ways:  First,  by 
limiting  eligibility  for  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  to  students  from  families  with 
adjusted  gross  Income  at  or  below 
$25,000  and  to  students  from  families 
incomes  above  $25,000  who  have  remain- 
ing assessed  financial  need;  second,  by 
changing  the  determination  of  financial 
need  under  the  Pell  grant  program  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  Education  to  estab- 
lish assessment  rates  on  discretionary 
income,  in  accordance  with  the  man- 
dated ccmgressional  review  procedure,  by 
redefining  social  security  and  veterans 
benefits  as  student  aid,  by  changing  the 
treatment  of  independent  students  and 
family  assets,  by  redefining  the  cost  of 
college  attendance,  and  by  applying  tlUs 
needs  analvsis  system  for  GSL  eligibility 
above  the  $25,000  income  level;  third  by 
limiting  the  borrowing  levels  for  inde- 
pendent students  to  those  established 
for  dependent  students;  and  fourth,  by 
raising  the  interest  rate  on  the  new  pa- 
rental loan  to  14  percent  from  9  percent, 
llie  interest  payment  currently  made  on 
the  student's  behalf  while  in  school  is 
retained.  Initial  estimates  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  Congressional  Budget  O^ce 
indicate  that  it  meets  the  reconciliation 
targets  for  G^  and  Pell  grants. 

What  this  bill  does,  Mr.  President,  is 
to  essentially  nullify  many  of  the  impor- 
tant changes  in  student  aid  programs  ac- 
ccHnpllshed  so  painstakingly  over  the 
past  few  years,  yet  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  substantial  improvement,  given  the 
savings  requirements  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  budget  process,  over  the  administra- 
tion's proposed. 

In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, while  Imposing  an  income  thresh- 
old above  which  eligibility  is  needs-test- 
ed, it  retains  the  critically  needed  in- 
school  interest  subsidy  for  all  students. 
It  eliminates  the  past  abuse  of  conven- 
ience borrowing,  but  enables  middle-in- 
come families  with  high  college  costs  to 
still  have  recourse  to  guaranteed  student 
loans  based  on  their  need.  It  also  alle- 
viates the  problem  of  two  forms  of  loans, 
subsidized  and  imsubsidized,  caused  by 
the  income  eligibility  ceiling  in  effect 
prior  to  1978.  Respecting  the  PeU  grant 
program,  the  bill  allows  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  series  of  progressive  as- 
sessment rates  on  discretionary  income, 
subject  to  the  congressional  review  proc- 
ess, which  would  be  more  equitable  to 
the  lowest  income  students  than  the  fiat 
rates  currenUy  in  effect. 

B4r.  President,  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  on  this 
legislation  for  Monday.  May  11.  I  hope 
that  this,  and  other  possible  alternatives 
which  meet  the  reconciliation  targets, 
will  be  fully  considered  at  that  time,  so 
that  we  may  formulate  Judiciously  a  pol- 
icy of  student  financial  assistance  which 
is  equitable  for  all  students  and  enable 
us  to  continue  to  provide  the  finest  pos- 
sible higher  education  for  our  future  na- 
tional leaders. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill,  editorials 
from  the  Boston  Globe  and  the  Burling- 


ton Free  Press  concerning  student  aid 
programs,  and  the  administration's  stu- 
dent aid  and  Impact  aid  proposals  with 
section-by-section  analyses,  respectively, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  bills  and 
analyses  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1108 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1981.". 

KEED3  B  ISIS  FO*  TWOTMJii,  PATKEirrS  TO  XE0UCKD 
STUDEMT  INTXaZST  COSTS 

Se=.  2.  Section  438(a)  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  (A)  Bach  student  qualifying  for  a  por- 
tion of  an  Interest  payment  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall— 

"(1)  have  provided  to  the  lender  a  state- 
ment from  the  eUglble  Institution,  at  which 
the  student  has  been  accepted  for  enroU- 
ment.  or  at  which  the  student  is  in  attend- 
ance In  making  satisfactory  progress  (as  de- 
termined by  such  institution),  which — 

"(I)  sets  forth  such  student's  estimated 
cost  of  attendance:  and 

"(11)  sets  forth  such  student's  estimated 
financial  assistance:  and 

"(11)  meet  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B). 

"(B)  For  the  purpoee  of  clause  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  a  student  shall  qualify  for 
a  r>or<1on  of  an  Interest  oavmen'  under  para- 
graph (1)  If  such  student's  adjusted  family 
income — 

"  ( i )  is  less  than  or  equal  to  825.000;  or 

"(11)  is  greater  than  825.000.  and  the  eli- 
gible Institution  has  provided  the  lender  with 
a  statement  evidencing  a  determination  of 
need  and  reconunendlng  a  loan  In  the 
amount  of  such  need. 

"(C)  For  the  purpoee  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
this  paragraph — 

"(1)  a  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance means,  for  the  period  for  which  the 
loan  Is  sought,  the  tuition  and  fees  applica- 
ble to  such  student  together  with  the  insti- 
tution's estimate  of  other  expenses  reason- 
ably related  to  attendance  at  such  Institu- 
tion, including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  cost 
of  room  and  board,  reasonable  transporta- 
tion costs,  and  costs  for  books  and  supplies, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary: 

"(U)  a  student's  estimated  financial  assist- 
ance means,  for  the  period  for  which  the 
loan  is  sought,  the  amount  of  assistance  such 
student  will  receive  under  subparts  I  and  2 
of  part  A.  and  parts  C  and  E  of  this  title,  any 
amount  paid  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to, 
on  the  account  of  the  student  which  would 
not  be  paid  if  he  were  not  a  student,  and 
any  amount  paid  the  student  under  chapters 
34  and  35  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  plus 
other  scholarship,  grant,  or  loan  assistance: 
and 

"(111)  the  determination  of  need  and  the 
amoiuit  of  a  loan  recommended  by  an  eligi- 
ble institution  under  subparagraph  (B)  (U) 
with  respect  to  a  student  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  subtracting  from  the  estimated 
cost  of  attendance  at  the  eligible  institu- 
tion the  total  of  the  expected  famUy  con- 
tribution with  respect  to  such  student  plus 
any  other  resources  or  student  financial  as- 
sistance reasonably  available  to  such  stu- 
dent.". 

nmCBSST   BATK   Olt   PSaXHTAL   LOAlfB 

SBC.  3.  Section  428B(c)(3)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "9  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "14  per  centum". 
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Bk.  4.  (a)  SMUon  483(b)  (3)  ot  tb*  Bl(h«r 
■OuckUon  Act  of  1M6  i»  muMiMlMl  by  •trUlxtg 
out  "nut  XMt" 

(b)  Sactlon  48a(b)(4)  ot  tucb  Act  la 
uoMUlad  to  rMd  m  follow*: 

"(4)  In  d«t«nnlnlx>S  tb«  ezp«ct«d  funlly 
oontrlbutlon  umttr  this  MCtlon  for  any  aca- 
dtmlc  yaw  Kft«r  acadMiiUi  yav  1080-lMl.  tb« 
Bacratary  ■ball  aet  »  mtIm  of  twimment 
ntM  to  b«  appUad  to  parantal  dUcrattonary 
incoma.". 

(c)  SacUon  483(b)  (S)  of  aucb  Act  la 
■nvtn'tt^  by — 

(1)  atrlklng  out  clauaa  (A): 

(3)  radaaignatliig cUuaa  (B)  aacUuaa  (A); 


(3)  atrlklng  out  "tiaOOO"  In  cUuaa  (A)  (aa 
radaalgnatad  by  thla  aubaactlon)  and  inaart- 
ins  in  U«u  tlieraof  "MS.iXJO". 

(d)  Tha  tblrd  aantanca  of  aactlon  483(c) 
of  auch  Act  la  rapaalad. 

(a)  aactlon  483(d)  la  amandad  to  raad  aa 
foUowa: 

" (d)  Tot  tlM  purpoaa  of  tbla  title.  tb«  t«nn 
'coat  of  attandanca'  maans  for  tba  period  for 
wblcb  tba  loan  la  aougbt,  tbe  tuition  and  feea 
applicable  to  aucb  atudant  togetbar  wltb  tbe 
Inatttutlon'a  aatlinate  of  otber  expenaea  raa- 
Bonably  ralatad  to  attendance  at  »ucb  Inatl- 
tutlon.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  tbe 
coat  of  room  and  board,  reaaonable  trana- 
portatlon  coata,  and  coeta  for  booka  and 
auppllae.". 

axMovAL  or  8>pabats  BoaaowDfc  tiuxt  worn 
umaFaNOKicr  snToairra 


5.  (a)(1)  Section  436(a)(1)  of  tba 
Hlgbar  Bducatlon  Act  of  1M6  la  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  cUuae  (A) ,  and  by  redesignat- 
ing dauaaa  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  nicb  para- 
grapb  aa  dauaaa  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  ra^MC- 
ttvtiy. 

(3)    Section    43S(a)(3)    of    aucb    Act    la 


(A)  by  striking  out  "(otber  tban  an  inde- 
pendent student)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -'81S,000  In  tbe  caae  of 
any  Independent  student  wbo  bas  not  suc- 
ceaafuUy  completed  a  program  of  under- 
graduate education.". 

(b)  (1)  aactlon  438(b)  (1)  (A)  of  aucb  Act 
la  amendart — 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "(c«ber  tban  an  Inde- 
pendent atudant) ".  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "or  not  more  tban 
•3,000  In  tbe  case  of  an  Independent  stu- 
dent (defined  In  accordance  wltb  section  483 
(c)  (3) )  wbo  baa  not  succeaafully  completed 
a  program  of  undergraduate  education,". 

(3)  aacUon  438(b)(1)(B)   of  sucb  Act  U 


(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "(otber  tban  an  Inde- 
pendent atudant)".  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "•16,000  In  tbe  caae  of 
any  independent  student  wbo  baa  not  suc- 
ceaafully completed  a  program  of  imder- 
graduste  education,". 

(e)  aaetkm  438A(a)  (I)  (A)  of  sucb  Act  ta 


(A)  by  striking  out  ",  otber  tban  an  Inde- 
pendent student.", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "83.000  (in  the  caae  of 
an  btdependant  student  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tlan  4aa(e)(3))  wbo  baa  not  auoceaafully 
cowipla»ad  a  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation) ,", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(otber  tban  an  Inde- 
pendent student)",  and 

(D)  by  atrlklng  out  "ais  000  In  tbe  CMe  of 
any  indepaadant  student  who  taaa  not  auc- 
oaarfully  eoopieted  a  program  of  under- 
graduaU  educatton.". 

BFFBCmrBDATB 

■■c.  8.  "Hie  amendn„ata  by  tbla  Act  aball 
takaafltet  Jnlyi,  igsi. 

Omenom-wT-emervyn  AwuTaia  or  the  Bnx 

aactlon  3.  Section  3  of  tbe  bfll  would  limit 

guarmntewl  atudant  loan  amounta  to  a  etu- 


dtat**  "ramalnlng  p—d"— that  >a.  aduoft- 
Uonal  ooau  mmua  all  ocner  ala  ana  ajtpactaa 
family  contribution.  Section  3  would  furtbar 
aUow  tha  family  to  maat  tba  aipanfd  oon- 
trlbutlon for  a  dependant  unuargraduata 
student  through  a  parent  loan. 

aaetlon  S.  aacttiOD  S  o<  tte  blU  would  ellml- 
nata  Um  la-aobool.  graoa.  dafarmeat  and 
poat-dafannent  parlod  Interact  aubatdy  on 
guaranteed  atudant  loaoa.  Section  3  would 
alao  eliminate  institutional  artmlnlatratlTa 
coat  aUowaocaa  for  tba  Ouarantaad  Studaot 
Loan  and  Parent  I<oan  prograaaa. 

Saetloa  4.  Saetlon  «  o<  tha  bill  would  pro- 
▼Ma  that  parent  Umiuwa  pay  Intaraat  at  a 
rata  nagottatad  with  tha  lander  up  to  a  limit 
raflaeUag  tba  ylald  on  Tree  wiry  sacuilUaa  of 
comparable  otaturltlaa  plua  a  percentage  de- 
tarmlnad  by  tha  Saoratary  at  MucaUan.  8ao- 
Uon  4  would  alao  change  tbe  statutory  maxi- 
mum repayment  period  for  parent  loana  from 
10  to  30  yaan  and  would  allmlnata  tha  Fed- 
eral spe:lal  allowance  for  parent  loana. 

Seettan  6.  Saetlan  6  of  tha  UU  would  aa- 
thorlaa  the  Saeratary  to  require  a  guaranty 
agency  to  assign  to  tbe  Secretary  any  de- 
faulted loan  on  which  tbe  Secretary  had 
said  a  reinsurance  claim  If  tbe  Secretary 
determlnee  tbla  action  ta  neceeaary  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  fiscal  Intereat. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
proTlde  that  a  student's  grant  aid  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  could  not  exceed  the 
dlfferenoe  between  tbe  student's  coat  of 
attendance  and  the  sum  of  the  student's 
expected  fanUly  contribution  and  an  amount 
of  expected  self-help  to  be  determined  by 
tbe  Secretary.  Thla  section  would  also  pro- 
vide that  a  student  meet  a  self-help  re- 
quirement for  purpoeee  of  determining  tbe 
aoMMittt  of  grant  aid  undo:  aubpart  3  of 
part  A. 

Section  7.  Section  7  of  the  bill  would 
eliminate  the  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxea  from  adjuated  family  Income  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  a  student's  need  for 
aid  under  title  IV.  Section  7  would  also  au- 
tborlae  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  as- 
seaament  rate  on  parental  dlacretlonary  in- 
come. 

SecUon  8.  Section  8  of  tbe  bill  would 
authorise  the  Secret  to  determine  certain 
living  allowances  for  purpoaea  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program.  Section  8  would  alao  au- 
tborlM  tbe  Secretary  to  determine  allow- 
ances for  booka,  supplies,  transportation, 
room  and  board  coata  for  students  engaged 
In  a  correepoodence  program,  tbe  coata  of 
study  abroad,  child  care  expenaea.  and  tbe 
expenaea  of  handicapped  students. 

Section  9.  Section  9  of  the  bill  would 
ellmlnatte  Institutional  admlnlstrmtlye  al- 
lowances for  tbe  Pell  Grant  program. 

Section  10.  Section  10  of  tbe  bill  would 
autborlae  tbe  use  of  tbe  funda  In  tbe  re- 
volTlng  account  of  the  CMlege  Houalng 
Loan  Program  to  pay  participation  aalea 
inaufllclenclea  to  tbe  Government  National 
Mortgage  Aaaoclatlon. 

(Prom  tbe  Boaton  Globe,  Uar.  39,  1981] 
BcTHXXKJaio  aruDKirr  Am 

If  Prealdent  Reagan's  program  to  reramp 
student  aid  programs  passes  Congress  largely 
Intact.  It — maybe  more  than  any  other  single 
budget-cutting  initiative  by  the  Admlnla- 
tratlon — may  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
Maaaacbuaetta  economy.  That  would  be 
enough  for  conalderable  concern  in  tbeae 
parts.  On  a  leea  parochial  note,  however, 
the  Beagan  propoaala  cotild  dramatically 
affect  declalona  by  atudents  about  whether 
to  pursue  higher  education  and  raverae  a 
30-year  federal  effort  to  make  available  tha 
wldeat  range  of  college  and  unlveraity  op- 
portunltiea  for  studenta  deelrlng  them. 

Tbe  Prealdent  baa  propoaed  cbangea  In 
tbe  major  government  programa  of  student 
granta  and  atudant  loana  aimed  at  reducing 
ezpendltiuea  in  tbe  next  flacal  year  by  81 
billion.   That   would   constitute   a   startling 


reveraal  In  tha  trend  that  haa  aean  tbe  coat 
ot  government  aalitance  grow  from  8686 
million  to  •o.S  billion  In  tbe  laat  11  yeara. 

The  proposed  cbangea.  bacauae  they  con- 
tain no  "grandfathering"  for  the  currently 
enrolled,  could  well  force  atudenta  to  aban- 
uon  college  careers  now  in  progreaa.  Tboy 
pose  a  particular  threat  to  tbe  educational 
plana  of  lower  Income  atudenta,  but  famlllaa 
of  moderate,  middle-  and  even  upper-middle 
incomee  may  well  have  second  thoughu 
about  their  children  puraulng  college  edu- 
cations. They  aeem  altogether  likely  to  make 
the  pursuit  of  graduate  education  an  oppor- 
tunity available  only  to  students  of  means; 
that  prospect  is  only  heightened  by  tbe  Ad- 
ministration's plana  to  reduce  government 
financing  of  research  upon  which  many  grad- 
uate studenta  rely. 

Plnxlly,  the  proposed  cbangea  aeem  likely 
to  force  out  of  business  a  number  of  smaller 
colleges  that  rely  heavily  on  tuitions  for 
their  operating  income  and  often  serve  stu- 
dents of  poor  famlliea  who  rely  on  govern- 
ment aaalatance  to  pay  tuition.  The  general 
consenaua  la  that  black  collegea  would  be 
the  hardeat  bit.  On  average.  90.3  percent  of 
the  students  In  the  41  colleges  which  ar« 
members  of  tbe  United  Negro  College  Fund 
received  financial  assistance  in  the  1978-79 
school  year,  according  to  a  survey  by  tbe 
fund. 

All  of  thla  la  not  to  aay  that  the  Reagan 
proposals  are  wholly  without  merit;  nor  is  It 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
changes  in  government  tuition  assistance 
plans  advocated  by  the  Administration  were 
first  proposed  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Carter  in  his  last  budget  message.  It  Is  to 
suggest,  however,  that  the  Impact  of  tbe 
pending  propoeala  could  be  substantial  and 
negative  and  that  Congress  ought  to  be  very 
chary  of  giving  full  embrace  to  the  Reagan 
package. 

To  addreaa  parochial  concama  first.  It  la 
noteworthy  that  123,000  students  In  Massa- 
chusetts borrowed  •363  million  last  year 
through  the  government's  tuition  loan  pro- 
gram. Officials  concerned  with  financial  aid 
estimate  that  tbe  Reagan  package  could  lower 
student  aid  coming  Into  Massachusetts  by 
•100  million  annually.  Interestingly,  tbe  larg- 
est number  of  borrowers  from  a  private  col- 
lege, 8347.  were  from  Northeastern,  a  univer- 
sity Justly  famed  for  Its  student- work  pro- 
gram; that  fact  alone  ahould  put  to  rest  the 
myth  that  If  students  Just  worked,  they 
wouldn't  need  aid.  In  the  public  sector,  U. 
Mass.-Amherst  had  the  largest  number  of 
borrowers:  that  should  put  to  rest  another 
myth,  that  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  gov- 
ernment programa  are  atudenta  at  elite,  top- 
dollar  Inatltutlona. 

The  Reagan  propoaala  affect  most  notably 
two  government  assistance  programa — the  so- 
called  Pell  granta  (formerly  "baalc  education 
opportunity  granta")  and  tbe  Guaranteed 
Studenta  Loan  program  (OSL). 

Eligibility  for  the  Pell  granta  is  based  on  a 
complicated  formula  dealgned  to  determine 
need.  Under  the  Reagan  plan,  the  maximum 
value  of  the  granta.  which  in  any  event  can- 
not cover  more  than  half  of  college  costs, 
would  remain  at  ^1760  next  year;  It  had  been 
scheduled  to  rise  to  81900. 

Further,  under  tbe  Riragan  plan,  most 
students  would  be  required  to  put  up  9750 
toward  tuition.  At  high  tuition  schools,  such 
a  reqtUrement  Is  virtually  meanlngleaa;  Har- 
vard, with  its  •10,000  annual  bill,  starta  with 
the  premlae  that  tbe  typical  student  will 
contribute  at  least  83000.  However,  in  low- 
coat  schools,  tbe  8780  requirement  could  poee 
a  new  hurdle,  and  beeauae  those  schools — 
typically  Junior  collegea — often  serve  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  famlliea.  It  could  be  a 
rather  high  hiirdle.  Finally,  the  Adminlatra- 
tlon  propoaea  to  Increase  tbe  percentage  of  a 
family's  "discretionary  Income"  It  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  on  tuition.  That  in  turn  will 
lower  tbe  amoimt  of  the  average  grant  and. 
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oQca  again,  ralaa  tha  eocta  of  ooUaga  to  faml- 
llaa at  tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  Income  scale. 

Tbe  moat  dramatic  change  proposed  In 
the  GSL  profram,  a  change  initially  recom- 
mended by  Carter,  la  an  alteration  In  tbe 
payoack  provlslona  of  08L  loana,  loana  that 
can  total  83800  annually  for  undergraduate* 
and  86000  for  graduate  studenta.  Tba  money 
la  borrowed  from  a  bank  at  a  9  percent  Inter- 
eat rate.  Tbe  i^vernment  pa>a  the  bank  tbe 
difference  between  the  9  percent  rate  and  the 
prevailing  market  rate  for  borrowing  and 
adda  a  premium  for  the  bank  to  cover  admln- 
latratlon.  Currently,  the  government  also 
paya  tbe  Interest  during  tbe  time  the  student 
la  In  college  (and,  under  certain  circum- 
stance*— whan  the  student  enters  tbe  mili- 
tary or  the  Peace  Corpa  following  gradua- 
tion— for  a  umger  i>erlod  of  time). 

Ihe  principal  change  propoaed  by  Carter 
and  now  Reagan  la  that  repayment  of  tbe 
Interest  on  tbe  loana  begin  Immediately. 
Since  many  atudenta  will  not  have  the 
money  to  repay  Immediately,  tbe  most  likely 
consequence  Is  that  they  will  seek  to  capi- 
talize accrued  Interest  rather  tban  pay  It 
while  In  school.  A  student  wbo  borrows  the 
maximum  •StOO  a  year  for  four  under- 
graduate years  could  graduate  with  a  813.695 
debt.  If  he  or  she  then  chose  to  go  to  gradu- 
ate achool  and  borrowed  another  geOOO  an- 
nually for  tbree  years,  the  whole  proceaa 
would  be  compounded.  Tbe  total  debt  would 
exceed  •51,000  and  monthly  paymenta  for 
principal  and  interest  of  8436  for  10  years 
would  result.  Aa  Joseph  M.  Crcnln,  prealdent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Corporation,  told  a  recent  congree- 
slolnal  bearing:  "The  unfortunate  student 
with  sucb  a  debt,  who  happens  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  similar  student,  faces  an  almost  in- 
surmountable financial  burden." 

There  are  other  wrinkles  In  tbe  Reagan 
package.  For  liistance,  a  program  which  be- 
gan on  Jan.  1,  allowing  parents  to  borrow 
for  their  children's  education  at  tbe  9  per- 
cent rate  but  with  Immediate  repayment 
would  be  drastically  altered.  Tbe  Admin- 
istration would  continue  to  have  govern- 
ment guarantees  of  such  loans  but  at  mar- 
ket rates.  Cronin  told  Congress  that  aucb  a 
change  "will  kill  participation  in  tha  .  .  . 
program." 

Does  all  tbla  mean  no  cbangea  are  In 
order?  No.  VntU  1978  there  waa  a  famUy- 
income  limit  for  borrowing  through  tbe  GSL 
program.  It  waa  936,000.  It  might  be  relnati- 
tuted  at  some  higher  level.  By  aome  eatl- 
mates.  establishing  a  •36,000  limit — wltb 
gradations  to  take  into  accoimt  a  famlly'a 
particular  financial  burden  and  with  ebaagaa 
in  the  payback  schedule — could  save  9336 
million  next  year.  Social  Senvlty  and  vet- 
erans benefits  could  be  counted  aa  atudent 
aid  m  calculating  eligibility  for  Pell  granta; 
they  are  not  now.  That  could  save  ^380  mil- 
lion In  1982.  according  to  one  estimate.  Fi- 
nally, slx-montb  deferments  of  payment* 
following  graduation,  which  are  now  allowed 
even  if  tbe  borrower  la  employed,  could  aave 
another  •S  million.  Taken  together,  theee 
are  substantial  savings. 

They  would  give  tbe  President  half  a  loaf. 
They  would  not,  however,  fundamentally  re- 
verse one  of  the  most  Intrinsically  valuable 
and  economically  beneficial  governmental 
efforta  of  the  last  20  years.  It  Is  tbe  effort 
to  expand  the  opportimitles  of  all  students, 
regardlea  of  Income,  to  attend  tbe  colle^  of 
their  choice  If  It  wUl  have  tham  and  to  pur- 
sue education  aa  far  aa  their  talents  per- 
mit— for  their  personal  satisfaction  and  for 
the  good  of  society  as  a  whole. 

inom  tbe  Burlington  Trot  Freas, 

Apr.  33,  1981) 

Student  Loan  Pbocxam  On^vurrBBs  CotTimT 

A  RSSK4ICH  or  Tamrr 

In  an  Ideal  society,  no  one  would  be  denied 

an  education  for  want  of  money. 


Tha  talented  would  be  recognised  for  their 
glfca  and  wouia  be  given  the  opporiunliy  to 
none  inelr  intellectual  skIiU  in  cjiiegea  and 
universities  so  that  their  ability  could  be 
put  to  MM»  tor  the  good  of  tbe  counay.  The 
i^eople  and  their  fcovernmenu  would  agree 
that  qualified  young  people  wltb  training 
are  a  nation 'o  mo6t  precious  resource  in  fac- 
ing tbe  lecnnlcai  and  aoclal  challenges  of  the 
coining  years.  And  education  would  be  ap- 
preOaiea  for  Its  contributions  to  a  person's 
mental  well  being. 

Because  reailty  is  some  distance  from  tbe 
ideal  in  our  Imperfect  world,  college  students 
and  their  families  now  muat  make  substan- 
tial aacrlfioea  in  pursuit  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Rising  tuition  costs  and  fees,  refiectlng 
an  Inflation  that  besets  other  elements  of 
society,  already  have  created  hardships  for 
millions  of  students  In  tbe  nation's  colleges 
and  universities.  Without  help  from  the  gov- 
ernment. It  U  doubtful  wbathar  many  of 
them  could  bear  the  financial  burden.  For 
children  of  low-Income  families,  federal 
giants  provide  tbe  neceeaary  aEslstance  to 
lift  them  out  of  the  slums  and  ghettoes  Into 
a  new  world  of  expanded  horizons.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  about  the  merit  of  such  pro- 
grams for  tbe  hope  they  bring  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  condemned  to  live  In 
misery  ana  squalor. 

But  tbe  Reagan  administration's  decision 
to  tighten  eligibility  requirements  for  the 
millions  of  students  wbo  are  recipients  of 
guaranteed  loans  could  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  tbe  nation's  private  collegea  and 
universities.  Without  the  loans,  many  mid- 
dle-class students  could  be  priced  out  of  the 
educational  market.  Their  families  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pick  up  the  additional  costa 
of  their  schooling.  Some  officials  estimate 
that  between  750,000  and  1  million  students 
will  be  affected  by  tbe  changes  in  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program.  Many  will  either  be 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school  or  transfer  to 
state  colleges  and  universities  where  costs 
are  lower,  according  to  financial  aid  officials. 

Small  private  institutions  without  sub- 
stantial endowments  are  bound  to  be  hit 
hard  by  the  new  rules  on  student  loans. 
Some  may  even  be  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

What  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
administration  officials  la  tbe  fact  that  col- 
lege graduates  not  only  make  contributions 
to  tbe  well  being  of  society  by  offering  new 
ideas  for  tbe  solution  of  old  problems  but 
also  pay  more  taxes  on  the  higher  salaries 
tbey  command  as  a  result  of  tbeir  training. 
Tbey  are  Indeed  a  precious  asset  that  the 
country  can  ill  afford  to  low. 

Unless  ways  are  found  to  continue  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  proeram  In  an  ac- 
ceptable form,  the  nation  will  not  have  ac- 
cess to  a  reservoir  of  talent  that  will  be 
needed  to  face  tbe  chaliensea  of  the  coming 
decades.  That  reems  to  be  a  high  price  to  pav 
In  the  Interests  of  meeting  short-term  goals. 


8.  1109 

Be  it  enacted  by  tite  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Revre*entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  425ra>  (n  of  the  Hleber 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  "Hbe  Act")  is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
tbe  be-nnnlng  thereof  tbe  following  new 
sentences: 

"Tbe  amount  of  any  loan  made  after 
Jvne  30,  1981  which  may  be  cohered  by  Fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  under  thla  T^irt  s*^all 
be  limited  to  the  student's  financial  need 
for  tbe  period  of  instruction  to  be  covered 
by  the  loan.  For  pur^oaes  of  this  section, 
tbe  term  "fitumclal  need"  means  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  attendance  less  estimated 
financial  a^tlM^ance  and  *^e  erie-^e^  fam- 
ily contribution.  The  eligible  institution 
at  which  tbe  student  bas  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  or  at  wblcb  be  Is  In  attendance 


shall  determine  tbe  atudent'a  financial  naad 
in  accordance  with  tbe  provtalona  of  aectlon 
483  of  this  title." 

(b)  Section  438(b)(1)(A)  of  tbe  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  words  "au- 
thorize* tbe  Insurance"  tbe  following:  "lim- 
its tbe  amoimt  of  any  loan  made  after 
June  30,  1981  to  tbe  student's  «in»nrt»i 
need,  aa  defined  In  section  426(a)(1),  for 
the  period  of  instruction  to  be  covered  by 
the  loan  by  requiring  tbe  eligible  Institu- 
tion at  which  the  student  has  been  accepted 
for  enrollment  or  at  which  be  U  In  attend- 
ance to  determine  tbe  student's  financial 
need  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  provlalona  ot 
section  482  of  this  tiUe;". 

(c)  Section  439B  of  tbe  Act  la  repealed. 

(d)  Section  483(a)(1)  of  tbe  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  under  part 
B". 

(e)  Section  428B(b)  (3)  of  tbe  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "No"  and  Inserting 
instead  the  following: 

"Any  loan  imder  this  section  may  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  student's  expected 
family  contribution  In  the  determination 
of  need  under  this  title,  but  no". 

Sec.  3.  Section  438  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "prior 
to  July  1,  1981",  and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section  (a)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Tbe  period  referred  to  In  subpara- 
fraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of 
enactment  ot  this  Act  and  end  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1981.",  and 

(c)  by  repealing  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  4.  Section  428B  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(a)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  Inserting  be- 
fore tbe  end  thereof  a  comma  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  be  made  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  twenty  years", 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section  (c)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Tbe  rate  of  Interest  on  a  loan  made 
after  June  30.  1981  purruant  to  this  section 
shall  be  eet  by  the  lender  at  a  rate  lurt  to 
exceeed  a  rate  provided  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury  after  taking  Into  consideration 
current  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  tbe  United  States  of 
comparable  maturity  plus  an  allowance  de- 
termined by  tbe  Secretary  of  Education.", 
and  (c)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  No  special  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
lenders  purruant  to  section  438  of  this  part 
on  any  loans  made  under  this  aectlon  after 
June  30.  1981." 

Sec.  5.  Section  438(c)  of  tbe  Act  la 
amended — 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  (D)  by  striking  out 
after  tbe  word  "  thereof '  tbe  conuna  and  tbe 
words:  "but  shall  not  otherwise  provide  for 
subrogation  of  tbe  United  Stotes  to  rlghta 
of  any  Insurance  beneficiary",  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  mterest  so  requires,  a  guaranty 
agency  shall  assign  to  the  Secretary  any  loan 
for  which  tbe  Secretary  has  made  payment 
under  a  guaranty  agreement  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  411(a)  (3)  (B)(U)  of 
tbe  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(11)  No  basic  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  oast 
of  attendance  at  the  institution  at  which 
the  student  is  an  attendance  and  the  sum 
of  tbe  expected  famUy  contrlbuUon  for  tbe 
student  and  an  amount  of  expected  aelf- 
belp  as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary.  If  with 
respect  to  any  student.  It  Is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  tbe  basic  grant  plua  tba  ex- 
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pcetwl  tunlly  contribution  and  the  tinount 
of  expactod  MU-help  for  th»t  student  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  (or  that  year, 
tbe  amount  of  the  basic  p^nt  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  the  expected 
family  contribution,  expected  self-help  and 
the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  coat  of  attendance  at  such 
Institution." 

(b)  aactlon  41S(a)(a)(A)  of  the  Act  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  wcrd  "In- 
stitution," the  following:  "less  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  expected  self-help 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

Sac.  7.  Section  483(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(a)  m  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  after 
the  word  "Federal"  the  comma  and  the  words 
"State  and  local",  and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
aa  follows : 

"(4)  In  determining  the  expected  family 
contribution  under  this  section  for  any 
academic  year,  the  Secretary  may  set  an 
assessment  rate  or  a  series  of  assessment 
rates  to  be  applied  to  parental  discretionary 
Income." 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  483(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(a)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "as  determined  by  the 
Secretary". 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  for  a  student  engaged  In  a  program 
of  study  by  correspondence,  only  tuition  and 
fees  and  an  allowance,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  required  books  and  supplies 
and  travel  and  room  and  board  costs  incurred 
specifically  in  fulfilling  a  required  period  of 
residential  training;". 

(c)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  for  a  student  enrolled  In  an  academic 
program  which  normally  Includes  a  formal 
program  of  study  abroad,  an  allowance  for 
reasonable  costs  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary; ". 

(d)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  for  a  student  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, an  allowance  for  child  care  expenses 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary;", 

(e)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(7)  for  a  handicapped  student,  an  allow- 
ance as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for  those 
expenses  related  to  the  handicap.  Including 
special  services,  transportation,  equipment, 
and  supplies  that  are  reasonably  incurred 
and  not  provided  for  by  other  assisting 
agencies.",  and 

(f)  In  subparagraphs  (A).  (C).  and  (D) 
of  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  8Ut^>art  1  of  part  A  thU  allowance 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Sac.  9.  Section  489(a)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  the 
words  "In  addition,  an"  and  Inserting  Instead 
the  word  "An". 

Sac.  10.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  401(d) 
of  the  Rousing  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "and  for  expenses  and  pay- 
ments of  the  Secretary  In  connection  with 
the  sale,  under  section  303(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
of  participations  in  obllgaUons  acquired 
under  this  section." 

Sac.  11.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  Uke  effect  on  the 
oat*  this  Act  U  enacted  except  as  provided 
tnsnbaaeUwi  (b). 

(b)  Tbrn  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
««»  (c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  3.  suboec- 
tloti  (a)  of  section  4.  and  section  8  shall  take 
effect  on  July  1.  iflei.  The  amendments  made 


by  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  and  section  9 
shall  be  effective  October  1.  1980. 

SacnoN-ar-SacnoN  Akaltbis 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
eliminate  payments  to  school  districts  for 
children  whose  parents  either  live  or  work  on 
Federal  property  or  are  In  the  uniformed 
services.  Section  3  would  limit  payments  for 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  with 
a  parent  who  works  on  Federal  property  or 
who  Is  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  those  school  districts  In  which  the 
number  of  these  children  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  30  per  cent  of  total  attendance. 
Section  a  would  also  eliminate  phase-out  en- 
titlements to  school  districts  loalng  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  children  due  to  a  de- 
crease or  cessation  of  Federal  activities. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  re- 
peal section  4(d)  of  the  Act.  which  provides 
an  adjustment  for  certain  decreases  In  Fed- 
eral activities.  Section  3  would  also  repeal 
sections  4  (ai,  (b).and  (c)  of  the  Act.  which 
authorize  assistance  for  sudden  and  substan- 
tial increases  In  attendance  resulting  from 
activities  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  tier  structure  established  by  sec- 
tion 5(c)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  pay  100  per  cent  of  entitlements  under 
section  3  and  90  per  cent  of  entitlements 
under  section  3(a) .  except  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren who  live  In  low-rent  housing.  Payments 
for  children  In  low-rent  housing  would  be 
limited  to  30  percent  of  entitlement.  Section 
4  would  also  amend  section  5(b)  (3)  to  limit 
preliminary  payments  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  an  agency  Is  estimated  to  be  entitled 
to  for  the  current  year. 

Section  5.  Section  S  of  the  bill  would 
eliminate  certain  hold  harmless  provisions 
which  were  designed  to  offset  the  effect  of 
decreased  military  activities  that  occurred 
In  1974  and  1975  and  to  phase  In  the  reforms 
made  by  P.L.  93-380  In  1974. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
change  the  threshold  eligibility  for  major 
disaster  assistance  to  1 10,000  or  5  per  cent  of 
the  district's  operating  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  In  which 
the  disaster  occurred,  whichever  is  less. 

S.  IIIO 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Impact  Aid 
Amendments   of    1981". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress) 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  repealing  subsection  (b), 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"3(c)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subeectlon  (a)  unless  the 
number  of  children  so  determined  consti- 
tutes at  least  30  per  centum  of  the  toUl 
number  of  children  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  and  for  whom  such  agency,  during 
such  fiscal  year,  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation". 

(c)  by  amending  subsecUon  (d)(1)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"3(d)(1)  Except  as  Is  provided  In  para- 
graph (3) .  the  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
caUonal  agency  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  determined  for  such  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  such  agency.", 

(d)  In  subsecUon  (d)(3)(B)  by  striking 
out  "either  subaectlon  (a)  or  subsection  (b) , 


or  both"  wherever  it  appears  and  Inserting 
Instead  of  the  words  "subsection  (a)", 

(e)  In  subsection  (d)(a)(C)  by  strUlng 
out  the  words  "or  (b)(S)",  and 

(f)  by  repealing  subsection  (e). 

Sac.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  repealed. 
Sac.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  la  amended — 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "3.  3,  or  4"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead the  following:  "3  or  3", 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  by  striking  out 
"such  agency  received  during  such  preced- 
ing fiscal  year"  and  inserting  Instead  the 
following:  "It  Is  estimated  such  agency  will 
receive  In  the  current  fiscal  year", 

(c)  by  amending  subaectlon  (c)  to  read 
CB  follows: 

"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  for  makln;  payments  on  the  basis 
of  entitlements  established  under  sections 
3  or  3  for  that  year  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
in  full  the  total  amounts  which  the  Secre- 
tary- estimates  all  local  educational  agencies 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  such  sections 
for  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall  first  al- 
locate to  each  local  educational  agency 
which  is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  section 
3  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  it  Is  entitled  as  computed 
under  that  section  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
he  shall  further  allocate  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment under  se:tion  3(a)  an  amount  equal 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which 
It  is  entitled  as  computed  under  section  3(d) 
for  such  fiscal  year,  except  that  he  shall 
allocate  to  each  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  entitled  to  a  payment  for  children, 
who  while  In  attendance  at  su:h  agency, 
resided  on  Federal  property  which  Is  de- 
scribed In  clause  (c)  of  section  403(1),  an 
amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  computed 
under  section  3(d)  for  such  fiscal  year.",  and 

(d)  by  repealing  subaectlon  (e). 

Sec.  S.  Paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  305(b)  (3)  of  Pub- 
lie  Law  93-380  are  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "81,000  or  one-half 
of  1  per  centum"  and  inserting  instead  "$10,- 
000  or  5  per  centum".0 


10120.  The  bill  Is  eminently  fair,  and  I 
urge  its  quiCic  enactmeni.M 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1111.  A  bill  to  stop  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  IRS  letter  ruling  8!>-19120; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LEGISLATION  RiXATEO  TO  OtS  LETTEK  RULING 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  stop 
the  retroactive  aprlication  of  the  IRS 
letter  ruling  80-19120  which  overturned 
what  had  been  the  tax  practice  of  auto 
lease  agreements  for  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

At  issue  is  whether  an  auto  lease  is, 
for  tax  purposes,  a  lease,  or  whether  it 
is  a  conditional  sale.  For  the  past  two 
decades,  auto  dealers  and  their  custom- 
ers held — without  challenge  by  IRS — 
that  for  tax  purposes  that  an  auto  lease 
was  that — a  lease. 

But  on  December  20,  1979,  IRS  issued 
80-19120  which  held  that  such  lease 
agreements  were  conditional  sales,  and 
would  be  taxed  accordingly.  Worse,  IRS 
applied  its  definition  to  all  lease  agree- 
ments consumated  in  recent  years. 

Many  thoughtful  people  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  IRS  interpretation.  In 
fact,  the  Tax  Court  in  a  suit  filed  on  this 
issue  just  held  that  the  IRS  ruling  was 
invalid. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  pre- 
vents the  IRS  from  applying  its  new 
position  retroactively  of  letter  ruling  80- 


BT  BCr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  authorize  api>r(H>rla- 
tkKXS  for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urt>an  AfTairs. 

KEAOTHOalZATIOir    or    aXFOST    ADMIWIgnUTIOW 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorise  the  Export 
Administration  Act  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1963.  This  autfawizatim  contains 
three  amendments  to  the  act  which  I 
believe  to  be  noncontroversial  in  nature. 
They  would  strengthen  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  act  and  increase  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  enforcement  and 
oversight  of  the  act.  This  bill  also  re- 
flects my  continuing  commitment  to 
keep  the  cost  of  Government  to  the  min- 
imum while  still  providing  sufficient 
funds  for  vital  functions  such  as  the  ad- 
mlnistraticm  of  export  licenses  and  c<xi- 
trols.  The  Banking  Committee  plans  to 
mark  up  this  bill  on  May  &.• 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  reduce  fraud  and 
other  illegal  activities  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  to  provide  for  mandatory  sen- 
tences for  certain  offenses  committed 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  forestry. 

AMENBICENT   OP   FOOD   STAMP  ACT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Food  Stamp  Program  Amendments  of 
1981."  The  food  stamp  program  had  its 
genesis  in  the  laudable  desire  to  erase 
the  blight  of  hunger  from  our  Nation. 
An  allotment  plan,  based  on  a  carefully 
designed  nutritional  program,  was  put 
into  effect,  with  food  stamps  exchange- 
able for  groceries  at  thousands  of  stores. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  food  stamp 
program  has  provided  a  necessary  sup- 
plement for  millions  of  lower  income 
Americans. 

But  the  Integrity  of  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  now  threatened  because  of 
widespread  fraud  and  abuse.  Recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  provided  evidence  of  a 
shocking  black -market  traffic  in  food 
stamps.  Evidence  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
has  demonstrated  that  in  many  in- 
stances, food  stamps  are  used  as  a  sec- 
ond currency.  Food  stamps  are  now  used 
for  purchase  of  items  ranging  from 
stereos  and  aut<MnobiIes  to  marihuana 
and  funerals.  On  the  black  market,  food 
stamps  are  s<Hd  at  a  cut  rate,  and  resold 
for  a  profit.  This  Illegal  netwo-k  is  so 
extensive  that  its  participants  know  that 
contacts  can  easily  be  found.  Pood 
stamps  thus  become  equivalent  to  money 
in  many  transactions. 

FstUnates  of  th*»  total  fr«ud  in  the 
system  vary  as  widely  as  ways  to  jterpe- 
trate  fraud.  Some  estimates  exceed  $2 


billion  a  year.  Food  stamp  fraud  tidnts 
the  entire  program,  casting  unwarranted 
aspersions  on  even  honest  recipienCf. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  uniquely 
susceptible  to  abuse,  and  to  bolster  it 
against  being  undermined  further,  re- 
form is  urgently  needed.  Last  week,  I 
was  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Dole 
in  introducing  the  Food  Stamp  Account- 
aUlity  Act  of  1981,  which  contains  many 
desirable  provisions.  The  Accountability 
Act  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  food 
stamp  abuse  more  difficult. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  additional 
legislation  is  required  to  deter  and  pim- 
ish  luiown  abuse  oi  the  system.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  that  the  present 
penalty  provisions  he  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  stiffer  sentences  upon  conviction 
for  intentional  abuse. 

For  individual  recipients,  a  felony  con- 
viction— that  is,  illegal  use  involving  at 
least  100  dollars'  or  more  worth  of 
stamps — would  be  subject  to  a  6-month 
minimum  sentence.  The  court  would 
have  the  option  to  order  the  violator  to 
perform  approved  work  to  provide  res- 
titution for  losses. 

In  the  case  of  the  grocer  or  trafficker 
who  participates  in  fraud  by  presenting 
for  payment  or  redemption  unlawfully 
acquired  stamps,  felony  conviction  would 
carry  a  1-year  minimum  prison  sentence. 

Since  enforcement  of  the  food  stamp 
law  rests  to  a  large  extent  with  State  and 
local  officials,  it  is  essential  that  they 
have  the  tools  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute violations.  Accordingly,  my  bill  stat- 
utorily overrules  the  regulaticms  which 
prevent  State  and  local  investigators 
from  examining  food  stamp  applications. 
Testimony  before  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  my  own  inquiries  indicate 
that  this  single  investigative  reform 
would  reduce  food  stamp  fraud  by  quan- 
tum proportions. 

Furthermore,  {^iplicants  should  be  put 
on  notice  that  their  applications  are  sub- 
ject to  verification  by  appropriate  offi- 
cials, and  that  providing  false  informa- 
tion will  expose  them  to  criminal  penal- 
ties. When  applicants  know  that  their 
representations  will  not  be  simply  swal- 
lowed whole  and  lorgotten  by  the  bu- 
reaucracy, fraud  is  stire  to  decline.  Honest 
apidicants  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
such  a  provision.  Coupled  with  the  Food 
Stamp  Accountability  Act's  financial  in- 
centives to  State  and  local  investigations, 
my  bill  wUl  provide  a  strcmg  deterrent. 

My  bill  is  simple  and  to  the  point.  It 
will  not  imduly  penalize  the  minor  vio- 
lator, since  it  will  leave  the  judge  broad 
discretion  in  misdemeantn*  cases.  It  will 
not  require  an  entirely  new  bureaucracy 
to  be  effective.  And  it  will  restore  in- 
tegrity to  the  food  stamp  program,  re- 
moving the  taint  of  fraud  from  honest 
participants. 

I  want  to  commend  Smator  Dole, 
Chairman  Helms,  and  other  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  for  their 
longstanding  commitment  to  providing 
food  for  the  truly  needy  by  cutting  out 
fraud  and  abuse  in  th's  program.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  applaud  Senator  Dole's 
comprehensive  approach  to  enhance  pro- 
gram management,  combat  fraud,  and 
close  loopholes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 


On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Florida,  I 
want  to  thank  Senator  Helms  and  my 
other  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  extending  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  three  Floridians  whose  testimony 
about  abuse  in  the  program  stunned  us 
all  and  alarmed  the  pubUc  about  the 
critical  need  for  speedy  and  effective  re- 
form. Although  Florida  testimony  at  the 
food  stamp  hearings  focused  attention 
on  the  staggering  proportions  of  food 
stamp  abuse  in  our  State,  I  believe  the 
problnn  is  a  national  one. 

I  join  newspaper  editors  throughout 
Florida  and  the  Nation  who  have  called 
for  r,  concerted  n£.tionwide  effort  to 
root,  cut  corruption.  As  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  stated  recently: 

Not  only  are  the  taxpayers  being  cheated, 
so  are  those  who  need  more  help  but  get  leas 
because  of  rip-offs  in  the  system. 

I  agree  with  those  who  iiave  concluded 
that  "when  Florida  officials  develop  1.584 
probable  foo<l  stamp  fraud  cases  in  the 
same  time  24  States  make  no  cases  at 
all  and  12  other  States  make  fewer  than 
10  cases,  you  know  something  is  wrong." 

This  legislation  when  enacted  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  righting  the  wrongs 
that  have  plagued  the  existing  program 
and  will  address  the  serious  concerns 
that  law  enforcement  officials  have  ex- 
pressed to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Food  stamps  are  a  necessary  part  of 
our  overall  program  to  provide  basic  nu- 
trition to  the  truly  needy.  I  believe  that 
my  bill  will  bolster  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  'ncrease  the  fimds  available 
for  deserving  Americans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion  analvsis  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1113 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Amendments  of  1981". 

MOTtCa  OP  DIPOKMATIOir  CHECK 

Sec.  3.  Section  I  He)  (3)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7.  n.S.C.  3030)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  period  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "Each  apolicatlon  form  shall 
contain  In  understandable  terms  and  In 
prominent  and  bold  face  lettering  a  state- 
ment that  the  information  provided  by  the 
applicant  In  connection  with  his  apnllcatlon 
for  a  coupon  aUotment  will  be  subject  to 
verification  bv  Federal.  State  and  local 
oflldals  to  determine  If  such  Information  Is 
factual  and  that  If  any  part  of  such  informa- 
tion Is  incorrect  food  stamps  may  be  denied 
to  the  applicant,  and  that  the  aopllcant  may 
be  subjected  to  criminal  prosecution  for 
knowingly  providing  Incorrect  information.". 
aaxovAi.  op  paoHiBmoN  acaiivst  DxacLusuaa 

OP    INPOaKATlOM    TO    STATS    Am    LOCAL    LAW 
ENPOBCEMEMT  OPPICIALS 

Sec.  3.  Clause  (8)  of  section  11(e)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S  C.  2030(e)  (8) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  such  clause  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "except 
that,  notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  access  to 
or  the  disclosure  of  such  information  to 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offlclals  for 
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tlM  pnrpoas  ot  lnTWtl(wUoc  polbte  or  »1- 
lagad  Ttototlona  of  tbU  Act  or  r«(uUUoiia 

Knainnc  iCAitiMTOBT  couxt  mrmrcn  Fom 
oininMi.    <wni(so;     woax    bmiuuiiow 


Sk.  4.  (a)  Swtloa  la  of  Um  Food  8Ump 

Act  of  ivn  (7  UA.a  aoai)  u  wsMidMi  by 

•trlklnc  out  "Any"  at  th«  txiglnnlrn  of  auch 
Mctlon  and  Inaartlng  In  lieu  th«r«of  "Sub- 
ject to  th«  proTlalona  of  Mctlon  lS(c)  (3)  of 
ttala  Act,  any". 

(b)  SubMeUona  (b)  and  (c)  of  McUon  IB 
of  mich  Aet  (7  UB.C.  3084  (b)  and  (c))  an 
anwrnUrt  to  raad  at  foUowa: 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  tbe  pronatana  of  para- 
grapb  (3)  of  thla  ■ubaeotton,  whoeTer  know- 
ingly uaea.  tranafeia.  aoqulrea,  altera,  or  poa- 
aaaaea  coupooa  or  autborlaatlon  carda  In  any 
manner  not  authorlaad  by  ttals  Act  or  tbe 
regulaUona  laaued  pursuant  to  thla  Act 
ahall,  Lf  auch  ooupona  or  authorliatlon  carda 
are  of  a  value  of  tlOO  or  more,  be  guilty  of 
a  felony  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
Impriaoned  for  not  leas  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  five  years  and  may  also  be  fined 
not  more  than  (lO.OOO,  or.  If  such  coupons 
or  authorisation  cards  are  of  a  value  of  leas 
than  tlOO.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  oonvlcUon  thereof,  shall  be  Im- 
prlaoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  and 
■nay  also  be  fined  not  more  than  •1.000. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  con- 
victed of  an  offense  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
thla  Bttbaectlon.  the  court  may  permit  such 
Individual  to  perform  work  approved  by  the 
court  for  the  purpose  of  providing  reatltu- 
U<»  for  loaaea  Incurred  by  the  United  SUtee 
and  the  State  agency  as  a  result  of  the  of- 
fense for  which  such  indlvldtial  was  con- 
victed. If  the  court  permits  such  individual 
to  perform  auch  work  and  such  individual 
agreea  thereto,  the  court  shaU  withhold  the 
impoaltlon  of  the  sentence  on  the  condlUon 
that  such  Individual  perform  the  assigned 
wwk.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
•aalgned  work  the  court  shall  suspend  such 


"(')  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be 
Iffeaented.  coupons  for  payment  or  redemp- 
tion of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  received,  transferred 
or  used  In  any  manner  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulaUons  is- 
•u^  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  felony  and.  upon  conviction  thereof.  ahaU 
be  imprtooned  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor 

^t  ^^.^'^  ^"" '"''  ""-y  "«>  t*  n°w 

n  Jt  more  than  •lo.OOO.  or.  ir  such  coupons 
!^...  .  '*'"•  °'  '*■  "»»n  •"».  Shall  be 
5^  ^;?Llf^""**°°'-  ">"•  uixinl^nvlc- 
m^  ^!^  ■  """  **  tapnson'ed  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  may  also  be  nn»a 
not  more  than  $1,000.".       "■'**>•»  ^^ 

'^^^  ^I*^^  PaocMAM  AMofDMrirra  or  1»B1 
BK-riuM-BT-Sccnoir  AHALran 

A,^!^"  1-TlUe:  -rooa  Stamp  Program 
Amendments  of  1981." 

flection  a.— Warning  to  appllcanU  reaard- 
iSFh',^*^*'*'*  ""^  P«n.lty:  Provld«  that 
•^  food  stamp  application  form  ahaU  con- 
n^i^''^^2J2'*  '^ralng  that  the  Infor- 
^^  r^CHfX^  "^  ^^'  applicant  will  be 
^^^  y««»catlon  by  Federal.  Bute  and 
Io«i  rtBclala.  and  that  the  applicant  win  be 
WHw .  ^  P««^"t»on  for  knowingly  pro- 
viding Incorrect  information.  ^^ 

Section  3.— Provision  for  acce«  by  State 
and  local  offlcUls  to  applications:  Removes 
the  administrative  prohibition  against  dis- 

^?JL^^°i^"°°  ">  »PP"caUons  to  State 
andtocal  offlcUis  investigating  possible  vio- 

1^.  ?*  ^  "*'  '^  ""•»*<*  reguutlons 
oection  4— Minimum  mandatary  senten- 
ces for  offenses;  work  restitution:  Provides 
r^-'JI^."?.*"**'*  nilnlmum  sentence  for  fel- 
^„i-M  *^  involving  the  use.  transfer. 
•equlaltton.  alteraUon  or  poaaeaslon  of  food 


stampa.  Court  baa  tha  option  to  order  any 
Individual  convicted  to  perform  work  to  pro- 
vide restitution  for  losses  Incurred  by  agen- 
cies aa  a  result  of  the  violation.  With  respect 
to  felony  o&enaaa  Involving  presenting  cou- 
pona  or  redemption,  a  one-year  minimum 
mandatory  sentence  la  provided  for. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tlona  for  the  International  affairs  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

AUTHOBBATIOIT  OF  DimNATIONAI,  AITAniJ 
FUNCTIONS  OF  TaSASimT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  authorize  the  Inter- 
national affairs  functions  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  authoriza- 
tion, as  requested  by  the  administration, 
represents  a  $900,000  reduction  in  au- 
thorization from  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  hence  reflects  the  continuing  com- 
mitment of  the  new  administration  to 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  Government.  The 
Banking  Committee  plans  to  mark  up 
this  bill  on  May.  8.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  1117.  A  blU  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  ShasU  Trinity  National 
Forest.  Calif.,  as  the  Mount  Shasto  Wild- 
erness; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

S.  1118.  A  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Angeles  and  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forests.  Calif.,  as  the 
Sheep-Mountain  Wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 
LCcisijkTioN     csTAatJsmiro     Momrr     skasta 

wnjsnunss    akxa    ahd    aasxp    mountaim 

WlUlvaXSS    AIKA    I    CAUFOamA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  desig- 
nate two  wilderness  areas  in  Califor- 
nia—the Mount  Shasta  Wilderness  in  the 
Shasta-Trinity  National  Forest  and  the 
Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness  in  the  An- 
geles and  San  Bernardino  National 
Forests.  I  previously  sponsored  both  bills 
in  tne  96th  Consress. 

I  am  reintroducing  this  legislation  to 
emphasize  my  continued  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Mount  Shasta  and 
Sheep  Mountain  Wilderness  areas.  In 
each  case,  legislation  is  needed  to  final- 
ize RARE  II  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions so  that  proposed  ski  development 
can  go  forward.  I  would  very  much  like 
to  retain  new  opportunities  for  skiing 
at  Mount  Shasta  and  Mount  Baldy,  near 
Sheep  Mountain,  and  have  carefully 
drawn  the  boundaries  so  that  the  areas 
proposed  for  development  are  entirely 
outside  the  wilderness  areas. 

Mt.  Shasta  is  renowned  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountains  in  California 
Rising  more  than  14  000  feet  in  eleva- 
tion and  snow  capped  year  round.  Mount 
Shasta  is  a  dominant  awe-inspiring  fea- 
ture that  can  be  seen  from  many  parts 
of  northern  California  and  southern 
Oregon.  It  is  noted  as  the  largest  vol- 
cano in  the  continental  United  States 
and  as  the  locale  for  the  distinctive 
Mount  £hasta  red  fir.  This  bill  designates 
37.000  acres  at  Mount  Sliasta  as  wilder- 
ness. 


In  1978  an  avalanche  destroyed  five 
towers  of  the  existing  ski  lift  on  Moimt 
Shasta.  Since  that  tune,  there  has  been 
no  replacement  ot  facilities  for  down- 
hill skiing  on  the  mountain.  In  large 
part  because  the  permittee  has  wanted 
to  relocate  to  lands  proposed  by  some 
groups  for  wilderness  designation  and 
recommended  as  wilderness  in  RARE 
II.  The  Forest  Service  needs  to  know 
what  the  final  boundaries  will  be  and 
what  lands  are  available  for  ski  devel- 
opment before  the  agency  can  Issue  a 
use  permit.  Thus,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  Ccmgress  move  forward  with 
Mount  Shasta  Wilderness  legislation  at 
an  early  date. 

The  Sheep  Mountain  area  offers  a 
wilderness  experience  withji  an  hour's 
drive  of  the  10  million  pe<q>Ie  living  In 
the  Los  Angeles  Basin.  The  area,  rugged 
and  precipitous  with  five  dominating 
peaks,  is  important  as  the  habitat  of  the 
Nelson  bighorn  sheep,  now  considered 
vulnerable  to  extinction.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  provide  for  a 
44,400-acre  Sheep  Mountain  wilderness. 

There  is  an  existing  ski  area  at  Mount 
Baldy  just  outside  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness with  a  capacity  to  handle  over  3,300 
skiers  at  one  time.  The  Forest  Service 
has  Issued  a  new  permit  for  the  Mount 
Baldy  ski  area  which  includes  the  Stock- 
ton Flats  area  within  the  ski  permit 
boundary.  Expansion  into  Stockton  Flats 
could  provide  ski  opportunities  for  an 
additional  1.750  skiers.  In  addition,  the 
permittee  has  a  continuing  interest  in  ex- 
pansion of  the  Mount  Baldy  sl^l  area  to 
the  northeast  of  Mount  San  Antonio.  I 
feel  that  the  proposed  expansion  should 
not  be  foreclosed  and  thus  have  excluded 
both  Stockton  Flats  and  the  northeast 
face  of  Moimt  San  Antonio  from  the 
wilderness  area. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  an  omnibus 
California  wilderness  bill  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  includes 
Mount  Shasta  and  Sheep  Mountains.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  that  legislation 
(H.R.  859)  provides  for  the  same  Mount 
Shasta  and  Sheep  Mountains  boundaries 
as  are  contained  in  my  bills.  It  is  my 
great  hope  that  the  California  RARE  n 
issues — both  wilderness  and  nonwilder- 
ness — can  be  resolved  in  this  97th  Con- 
gress so  that  important  projects  like  the 
Mount  Shasta  and  Mount  Baldy  ski  de- 
velopments can  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccxi- 
sent  that  the  texts  of  both  bills  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  1117 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentattveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
furtherance  of  the  pivpoee  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890, 
892.  IS  use.  1132).  certain  lands  In  the 
Shasta  Trinity  National  Forest.  California, 
which  comprise  approximately  37,000  acrea, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  niap  entitled 
"Mt.  Shasta  Wilderness — Proposed",  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  Mt.  Shaata' Wil- 
derness. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shaU  file  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area 
and  a  legal   description  of  Its  boundaries 
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with  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Interior  and  Inaular  ASaiia  Ck>mmlttee 
of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea,  and  such 
map  and  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  affect  aa  If  Included  In  the  Act: 
Prot^ed,  ftoioet>er.  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  In  auch  legal 
description  and  map  may  be  made.  The  map 
and  description  of  the  boundaries  of  auch 
lands  shall  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  Oflloe  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Sac.  3.  The  wlldemeaa  dealgnated  by  thla 
Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  WUdemeas  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wUderaoas. 

I  S.  1118 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  of  the  Wilderness 
Aot  of  September  3,  1964  (78  SUt.  890.  892; 
16  use.  1132)  certain  lands  In  the  Angeles 
and  San  Bernardino  National  FtHvata.  Cali- 
fornia, which  comprise  approximately  44,400 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Sheep  Mounuin  Wilderness — Proposed."  are 
hereby  designated  as  the  Sheep  Motmtaln 
Wilderness. 

Sac.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bhall  file  a  map  of  the  wilderness  area  and 
a  legal  deacrtptlon  of  Its  boundaries  with 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  the  Onlted  SUtes  Senate  and  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  such  map  and 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  aa  If  included  In  the  Act:  Provided, 
hoioever.  TbAt  correction  of  clerical  and 
typographical  errors  In  such  legal  descrip- 
tion and  map  may  be  made.  The  map  and 
description  of  the  botmdarles  of  such  lands 
ahall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
apectlon  In  the  Ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sac.  3.  The  wlldemess  designated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wlldemess  Act  governing  areas 
deslg&ated  by  that  Act  aa  wUdemess. 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.J.  Res.  77.  A  Joint  resolution  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BAUUtCINC   THX   FSDBIAI.   BUIMJl 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  200 
years  ago  a  balanced  Federal  budget  was 
the  presumption  and  general  agreement 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  was  an  un- 
written doctrine  that  the  Government 
should  not  and  would  not  spend  more 
than  it  collected  in  revenues. 

In  recent  decades  this  doctrine  has 
changed.  Where  temporary  deficits  once 
were  used  In  emergency  situations,  they 
are  now  commonplace.  In  8  years  the 
debt  ceiling  has  been  increased  20  times, 
and  each  time  the  same  tired  arguments 
have  been  trotted  out  to  Justify  doing 
something  which  in  our  hearts  we  knew 
was  not  good  for  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. Cleariy.  It  is  time  that  we  renew  the 
unwritten  doctrine  of  our  forefathers 
and  establish  a  constitutional  constraint 
on  the  budget. 

Today  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
a  proposal  which  was  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Representative  Johh 
RoussELOT.  This  legislation  addresses 
the  issue  of  balancing  the  FMeral  budg- 


et alone  with  reducing  taxes  to  offset  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

In  particular,  this  amendment: 

Requires  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
except  when  the  Nation  is  at  war  or  when 
the  ammdment  is  suspended  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  in  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President,  or.  If  not  signed  by  the 
President,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

Reduces  the  rates  of  taxes,  duties, 
imports,  and  excises  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation. 

Establishes  a  procedure  whereby  any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  having  the  effect 
of  increasing  taxes  must  be  approved  by 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  both  Houses  and 
signed  by  the  President,  or.  if  not  signed 
by  the  President,  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses. 

Requires  a  majority  vote  in  both 
Houses  and  the  President's  signature  to 
reduce  taxes,  or.  failing  the  President's 
signature,  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses. 

By  requiring  a  supermajority  of  both 
Houses  it  is  harder  to  raise  taxes  and 
unbalance  the  budget.  Tax  rate  reduc- 
tions are  encouraged  by  needing  the  ap- 
proval of  oiUy  a  simple  majority  to  be 
enacted,  and  the  effects  of  infiation  on 
taxes  are  overwMne  by  requiring  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  tax  rates. 

Ibe  time  has  indeed  come  to  recognize 
the  necessity  of  a  balanced  budget.  We 
can' no  longer  yield  to  an  increasing  na- 
tional debt.  No  better  example  can  be 
given  than  that  of  the  30  States  that 
liave  now  joined  in  support  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  draft  a  balanced 
budget  amendment.  The  legislation  I 
am  offering  today  is  an  idea  wortliy  of 
consideration,  and  I  compliment  my 
good  friend  John  Rodsselot  for  this 
legislative  inspiration.  I  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  important  that  Congress  act 
to  more  firmly  establish  the  unwritten 
budget  discipline  of  our  forefathers  as  a 
constitutional  amendment.* 


a.  ae* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

B.    20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasseb,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

S.    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonnHAM.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  170.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  charitable 
deduction  to  taxpayers  whether  or  not 
they  itemize  their  personal  deductions. 

8.    270 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  was 
added  as  a  cosT)onsor  of  S.  270.  a  bill  to 
ammd  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
in  order  to  encourage  and  develop  mar- 
ketplace competition  in  the  provision  of 
certain  rad*o  services  and  to  provide  cer- 
tain deregulation  of  such  radio  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taxnuom,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  293,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  prohibit  any  household  from  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program  if  such 
household  has  cme  or  more  members  on 
strike  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute, 
a.  sso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DmzNBESCEx,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wra)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
360,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  improve  productivity 
and  employment  by  promoting  capital 
investment  in  small  business,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  see 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAirroKTR.  the 
Senator  from  New  Ywk  (Mr.  Motnihar) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  396,  a 
bill  to  impose  quotas  on  the  importation 
of  automobiles  from  Japan  during  1981, 
1982,  and  1983. 

B.   3S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aucsntoirc, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thukmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  398,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a 
4-day  workweek,  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    44a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damtorth.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  443,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

a.  BOS 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihan, 
the  Senatix-  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmics) 
was  added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  S.  502,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  foreign  pension  plans  to  invest 
in  the  United  States  on  a  nontaxable 
l>asis. 

s.  saa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AMfsnowG. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluu) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsm-  of  S.  568,  a 
bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  ICne  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

B.   STB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnirait.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacletom), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLLiAKs).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melchzb)  were  added  as 
cosp(Misors  of  S.  578.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  change  cer- 
tain accounting  rules  related  to  inven- 
tory. 

a  aot 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rugle.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ixvix)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  602.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  investment  credit  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1954  to 
provide  for  refundabillty  of  currently 
earned  investment  credits  after  the  close 
of  the  year  in  which  earned  and  for 
refundabiUty  ot  any  previously  earned 
but  unused  investment  credit  after  the 
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cloae  of  the  last  year  to  which  the  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyniha*.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mimn- 
BAUM) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
S«BBAin8> ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MncHiu.)  were  added  as  cospon- 
son  of  S.  626,  a  bill  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  with  rvspect  to  offsetting 
positions  in  personal  property,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.    TTl 

At  tha  request  of  Mr.  Motitiran,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  S.  771,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Increase  the  dependent  and  child  care 
credit  and  to  nuUte  it  refundable. 
a  Tto 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ruglk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ram- 
BOLPH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
790,  a  bill  to  am»id  section  44  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow 
a  credit  against  tax  for  the  purchase  of 
certain  new  principal  residences,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

«.    MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boun.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hatakawa), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
STOH) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Tmnjioin)) .  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jkpszh).  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho (Mr.  McClurk)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizcma  (Mr.  Ooldwatxi)  were  added 
as  cosponaors  of  S.  922.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Wwa.  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.   tta 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoittei  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  992.  a  bill  to 
amend  Tltie  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code. 

S.     lOlS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ckanston.  the 
8enat<H-  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lcvnt) .  the 
Senat(H-  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoflC'HwiTZ)  mm  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1015,  a  bill  to  separate  the  Peace 
CwvK  from  the  ACTION  Agency, 
s    lOTa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borkn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ntnnf )  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1072.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  exclusion  from  gross  Income 
of  Interest  earned  <m  qualified  housing 
savtngs  certificates. 

s.  loao 

At  the  request  at  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
te from  Maine  (Mr.  Corxn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1080.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  analyze  the  ef- 
fects of  rules  to  Improve  their  effective- 
ness and  to  decrease  their  compliance 
costs;  to  provide  for  a  periodic  review  of 
resolutions:  and  for  other  puriwees. 
SBiiATa  jonrr  mMMOLvnon   at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkinz.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wy(»nlng  (Mr.  Waliop),  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Pord) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  29,  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  calendar 
week  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Garden 
Week." 

SKMATS    JOXNT    RXSOLUTION     31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatxr,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hklms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  31,  a  joint  resolution 
to  establish  procedures  regarding  the 
termination  of,  or  withdrawal  from, 
treaties  of  military  alliance,  defense,  or 
natlcmal  security  by  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

BSNATK  jonrr  mEsoLtmoir  51 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resoluti(m  51,  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  observing  the  3Sth 
anniversary  of  CARE  (the  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.), 
and  designating  May  10  to  16,  1981,  as 
"CARE  week." 

SENATC    JOINT    RESOLUTION    8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 65,  a  Joint  resolution  proclaiming 
Raoul  Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  ascertain  from  the 
Soviet  Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  to  secure  his  return  to 
freedom. 

8XNATR  JOINT  RXaOLUTION   86 

At  the  request  of  Prtqr,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 66.  a  jomt  resolution  designating 
May  6,  1981.  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day." 

SXNATR  CONCtrRRXjrr  RCaOLUnOM  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbihz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  support  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  our  footwear  orderly  market- 
ing agreements  with  Taiwan  and  Korea. 

SKMATB  CONCCRRZNT  RRSOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  18,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution 18.  a  concurrent  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  in  the 
Ukraine. 

SCNATX  RXaOLUnON   •» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenbercbr,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepseh),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abonor).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MrrcHELL) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiECLE)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  65.  a  resolution 
to  promote  alternative  nonanimal  test- 
ing procedures. 

■KM ATX  RiaOLUTIOIf    11« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  116,  a 
resolution  to  urge  the  Civil  Aeronautics 


Board  to  refrain  from  extraordinary 
action  with  regard  to  the  proposed  merg- 
er between  Texas  International  Airlines 
and  Contmentai  Airimes. 

AMKNDlfXNT  NO.  *• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakston,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch - 
wm),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  amendment  No.  38  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  S.  848,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  120— RESOLU- 
TION DISAPPROVING  THE  PRO- 
POSED DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN 
VETERANS'  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
January  30,  1975,  was  referred  Jointly. 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  130 

WhereAS,  the  provision  of  me<llcal  care  for 
veUtr&ns  renuUns  a  top  national  priority, 
even  during  periods  of  fiscal  restraint,  and 

Whereas,  efficient  and  effective  provision 
of  medical  care  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion requires  a  full  complement  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  other  health  professionals  and 
support  staff,  and 

Whereas,  section  6010(a)  (4)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Ckxte,  requires  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
each  fiscal  year,  to  provide  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  full  personnel  ceiling  for 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds, 
and  those  funds,  in  three  specified  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriation  accounts  (the 
medical  care,  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search, and  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expense  accounts),  and 

Whereas,  the  O>mptroller  Oeneral.  in 
oplrion  B-108108,  dated  February  19.  I98I. 
has  held  that  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  31  U.S.C.  1400  et  seq.,  may  not  be 
used  to  deny  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion such  celling  and  funds  mandated  to  be 
made  available  in  a  given  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  ruch  section  6010(a)(4)  and  thereby  de- 
feat the  mandate  of  that  section,  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  continues  to  withhold,  by  virtue  of 
the  deferral  proposals  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  thU  resolution  (D8I-96  and  Dei-96). 
such  personnel  celling  and  funds  for  two  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  appropriation 
accounts  involved,  the  medical  care  and  the 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  accounts 
(including  ceiling  and  funds  expressly  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  Improve  and  expand 
readjustment  counseling  services  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  In  the  Vet  Onters  pro- 
gram) .  and 

Whereas,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  has  de- 
termined that  rather  than  temporarUy  de- 
ferring expenditure  of  these  funds  until  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981,  it  Is  In- 
tended to  tise  these  funds  for  other  pur- 
poses and  leave  the  positions  unfunded  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year;  avoiding  such  diver- 
sion of  appropriated  funds  away  from  medi- 
cal care  staffing  to  other  purposes  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  section  6010 
(a)(4).  and 

Whereas.  In  light  of  that  action,  the  Sen- 
ate in  adopting  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  such  proposed  deferreJ  is  not.  and 
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should  not  be  deemed  to  be,  dlMgreelng  with 
the  opinion  of  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral,  or 
condoning  the  unlawful  withholding  of  the 
Dli«ctor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  but  rather  U  taking  all  feasible 
steps  to  assert  its  view  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  be  provided  all  person- 
nel ceilings  In  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  in  the  specified  ac- 
counts. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Senate 
disapproves  the  proposed  deferrmls.  D81-96 
and  D81-96.  which  would  defer  the  amounts 
of  829,389,000  and  81.690.000  of  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as 
set  forth  In  the  message  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  March  10,  1981, 
under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

TXTXRANS'   DSnRBAL 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Huddlestoh,  Crans- 
ton, Kasten,  DeConcini,  Exon.  Sasser, 
Bentsen,  Randolph,  and  MATStntACA. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would 
disapprove  the  proposed  deferral  of 
$31  million  of  medical  care  stafllng 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
We  believe  that  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate level  of  staffing  at  VA  hospitals 
amd  clinics  is  one  of  those  basic  protec- 
tions for  the  disadvantaged  that  should 
not  be  cut  beck  to  achieve  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

No  one  has  argued  that  these  facilities 
are  overstaffed,  or  even  that  they  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  current  demand 
for  services.  The  administration's  pro- 
posal shows  a  reduction  in  hospital  days 
of  service  and  a  reduction  in  outpatient 
clinic  visits.  Yet  the  need  for  service  is 
growing,  not  declining. 

The  administration  argues  tibat  it  is 
not  cutting  back  on  doctors  and  nurses, 
only  on  support  staff.  In  medical  facili- 
ties, support  staff  are  not  some  kind  of 
excess  paper  pusher.  They  are  the  tech- 
nicians, the  n arses'  aides,  the  casework- 
ers who  enable  the  physicans  to  perform 
their  Job  efficiently.  If  you  cut  back  on 
support  staff,  each  physician  will  be  able 
to  treat  fewer  patients.  If  you  cut  back 
on  laboratory  technicians,  physicians 
will  not  be  able  to  get  X-rays  or  diagnos- 
tic tests  performed  in  a  timely  fashion. 
The  result  virill  be.  simply,  less  medical 
care  for  the  veteran. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantive problem  of  cutting  back  serv- 
ices, we  have  a  pnxsedural  problem  with 
this  deferral.  Consress  has  frequently 
had  problems  with  the  Office  of  Mtoage- 
ment  and  Budget  wlthhtdding  funds  tat 
congressionally  mandated  staffing. 

Th's  is  an  institut'onal  problem,  not  a 
partisan  one:  OMB  acts  the  same 
whether  the  President  is  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican.  I  strcmgly  support  the 
President's  position  that  he  wants  to 
streamline  the  bureaucracy  and  reduce 
the  size  of  Government. 

This  deferral  resolution  does  not 
speak  to  the  constitutional  Question  of 
whether  the  President's  authority  to 
manage  the  executive  branch  includes 
the  power  to  determine  staffing  levels. 

Rather,  we  are  dealing  with  a  limited 
situation  in  which  Congress  has  exam- 
ined a  certain  need,  the  need  for  veter- 
ans' medical  care,  and  determined  that 
a  minimum  level  of  staffing  is  required 
to  serve  that  need.  In  the  last  session  of 
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Congress,  we  passed  a  law  (Public  Law 
96-151)  which  mandated  that  OMB 
provide  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  the  full  personnel  ceiling  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  funds. 

Despite  this  legislation,  OMB  has  re- 
fused to  grant  the  VA  an  exemption 
from  the  President's  hiring  freeze.  In- 
stead, they  have  submitted  this  proposed 
deferral  of  funds  for  the  two  affected 
appropriation  accounts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  was 
written  to  resolve  procedural  disputes  of 
this  sort.  That  act  gives  the  Comptroller 
General  the  responsibility  to  rule  on  the 
appropriateness  of  proposed  actions  to 
withhold  funds.  We  have  submitted  this 
situation  to  the  Comptroller  CSeneral, 
and  he  has  ruled  that  the  deferral  is  an 
illegal  action  circumventing  the  law  that 
mandates  the  hiring  of  staff  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated. 

Let  me  quote  the  final  paragraphs 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  of 
February  10,  1981. 

In  light  of  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
It  Is  our  view  that  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  deny  to  VA  the  funds 
and  related  positions  mandated  to  be  avail- 
able by  paragraph  5010(a)(4).  In  this  con- 
nection, and  In  the  context  of  paragraph 
6010(a)  (4),  we  see  no  distinction  between  a 
congressional  mandate  to  spend  and  a  man- 
date to  allot  positions  and  make  funds  avail- 
able to  fill  them. 

We  conclude  that  38  n.8.C.  &010(a)(4) 
precludes  the  administration  from  using  the 
President's  blrtng  freeze,  as  implemented  by 
OBIB  Bulletin  No  81-6,  to  reduce  congres- 
slonaUy  funded  VA  employment  levels.  We 
also  hold  that  all  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  designated  positions  in  the  medical  care, 
medical  and  prosthetic  research,  and  medical 
administration  and  miscellaneous  operating 
expenses  accounts  for  fiscal  year  IMl  must 
continue  to  be  avaUable  to  fill  those 
positions. 

The  Comptroller  General  followed  this 
finding  vntb  the  following  conclusion  in 
his  April  13,  1981,  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate: 

In  the  first  two  cases,  deferrals  D8I-95  and 
Dei-96  would  reduce  the  funded  personnel 
levels  1,280  and  49  below  the  mandated  levels 
established  by  Congress.  .  .  .  Consequently, 
we  believe  that  deferrals  D81-9S  and  D81-96 
are  unauthorized  to  the  extent  they  result 
in  a  reduction  in  the  personnel  levels  below 
those  mandated  by  Congress.  .  .  . 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  we  resommend  the 
adaption  of  an  impoundment  resolution  dis- 
approving deferrals  D81-90  and  D81-96  on 
the  basis  that  they  are  unauthorized  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act.  This  action 
would  require  the  administration  to  make 
the  funds  available  to  fund  the  position 
mandated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  cmnplete  set  of  correspondence 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  and  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  state  for  the  Rec- 
ord that  by  introducing  this  resolution 
we  are  not  bonceding  the  legsJity  of  the 
proposed  deferral.  That  is  also  made  clear 
in  the  text  of  the  resolution.  Rather,  we 
are  taking  the  most  expeditious  action 
available  to  correct  OMB's  mistake  and 
allow  the  medical  staff  to  be  hired. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  term?  of  the 
Budget  Act.  this  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Budget  and  Appropriating 
Committees.  Those  committees  must  re- 


port the  resolution  back  to  the  Senate 
with  their  recommendations  in  more 
than  25  days.  I  hope  those  committees,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  report  quick- 
ly, and  that  the  iull  Senate  will  then  act 
to  disapprove  this  improper  wlthhcdding 
of  funds.  Far  beyond  any  legal  niceties 
regarding  budget  procedure,  passing  this 
resolution  will  allow  the  VA  to  hire  at 
least  the  minimum  staff  it  needs  to  oper- 
ate its  medical  faciUties.  Certainly  we 
can  afford  to  provide  medical  service  to 
those  veterans  who  have  already  pro- 
vided military  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close  I  would 
like  to  especially  compliment  Senator 
Cranston,  who  h<ts  taken  the  lead  in  this 
area  as  ranking  member  of  the  Vetotuis' 
Affairs  Committee.  As  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  he  pioneered  the 
legislation  which  mandated  the  hiring  of 
medical  staff  for  whom  funds  are  ap- 
propriated. As  shown  by  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  ComptroUer  General,  he 
has  not  slackened  in  his  efforts  to  see 
that  these  critical  services  are  provided. 
He  is  a  true  friend  of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

COlCFTROLLn!  GENERAL 

OP  THE  UNrrzo  States, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  April  13, 1991- 
To   the   President   of    the    Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  March  10.   1981.  the  President's  sixth 
special    message    for   fiscal    year    1981    was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  The  spe- 
cial message  proposes  three  new  rescissions 
of  budget  authority  totalling  1 128.0  million: 
24  new  deferrals  totalling  S825.5  million  and 
revisions  to  five  previously-reported  deferrals 
Increasing   the  amoimt   deferred   by  8876.4 
mUllon  as  foUows: 

departicemt  op  the  nrmuoa 

R81-3S — Office  ot  the  SoUcltor  and  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Touth  Conservation  Corps. 
1410109. 

national  consumer  cooperative  bank 

R81-36 — Investment  in  National  Consumer 
(Cooperative  Bank,  201/21866.  200/11866. 

R81-37 — Self -Help  Development  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance,  280/10201.  281/20201. 

Our  comments  on  the  legal  aspects  of  res- 
cission proposals  R81-36  and  R81-37  are  con- 
tained In  Enclosure  I  to  this  report. 

In  Enclosure  I,  we  conclude  that  funds 
proposed  for  rescission  In  R8I-3e  may  not 
be  withheld  pending  congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal.  Based  on  the  current 
legislative  calendar,  the  45-day  period  of  con- 
tinuous session  during  which  the  funds  may 
be  withheld  rending  coni^ressional  consid- 
eration of  a  rescission  blU  wUl  end  on  May 
10.  1981.  for  rescission  proposals  R81-35  and 
E81-37. 

Dei-89 — Federal  Highway  Administration. 
Trust  Fund  Share  of  Other  ffighway  Pro- 
grams, 69X8009. 

Our  comments  on  deferral  proposal  Dei-<9 
are  contained  In  Enclosure  n  to  this  report. 

Dei -90 — Federal  BaUroad  AdmlnlstraUoa. 
Railroad  Research  and  Development.  69X0745. 

Dei-91 — Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Rail  Service  Assistance.  69X0122. 

Dei-92 — ^Federal  Railroad  Administration. 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program, 
69X0123. 

We  are  not  In  a  position  to  assess  the  merits 
of  this  deferral  from  a  fiscal  poUcy  viewpoint. 
However,  It  should  be  noted  that  GAO  Issued 
a  report   (CED-81-33.  October  31,  1980)   on 
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tb*  Impact  of  work  cutb*ck<  stmU*r  to  tboae 
•ffwtad  by  tbla  dafwrai.  Tba  report  sbowad 
tbat  work  entbaeks  could  raault  in  rediicwt 
ontlma  ratlaWltty.  reduced  pawancar  comXort, 
laducad  aafaty  for  paMan«ara  and  crew  mem- 
In  futura  malntcnanoa 


O«l-0S— Urban  Maaa  TtaiMportaUon  Ad- 
ntitT**T>«^"  Urban  Maaa  TranaportaUon 
Pund.  (Urban  Discretionary  Grants). 
8BX1119.  a»l/41110. 

D81-94 — Baaaarch  and  ^Mdal  Programs 
Administration.  Raaearob  and  Spatial  Pro- 
grams, MioiM,  oaxoiot. 

VmBAm    ABMXMISnATIOIt 

DSl-06— Madlcal  Cara.  3810100. 

Ml  W    Matttcal  and  ProatbaUc  Baaaarch. 

360/ioiai.  aei/aoici.  aezoiti. 

IXl-07— Madlcal  AdmlnlstraUon  and  MU- 
callaneous  OparaUng  Bxpensea,  361015X 

Tti*  defarral  massage  Dei-96  states  that 
"tixla  deferral  action  reflecu  a  decision  to 
deler  funds  lor  non-direct  case  staOng  of 
1^280  fuU-Uma  equlTalanta  until  the  fourth 
quarter."  Similar  statements  are  made  la  de- 
ferral meaaages  D81-96  and  D81-97  concern- 
ing 74  and  14  full-time  equivalents,  respec- 
tlTaly.  Agancy  oOclals  told  us.  and  we  agree, 
that  thaaa  statements  are  mUleading  be- 
cause they  Imply  that  the  poaltlons  will  be 
funded  lu  the  fourth  quarter.  However,  these 
funds  are  planned  to  help  offset  pay  in- 
creases and  reduce  the  agency's  need  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  Consequently. 
It  U  Ukely  that  the  deferrals  will  result  in 
all  or  part  of  these  poalUons  going  unfunded 
for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

These  deferrals  pose  a  legal  Issue  which 
OAO  addressed  In  a  letter  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, dated  Pebniary  19.  1081.  (Enclosure 
m).  We  concluded  that  38  VS.C.  6010(a) 
(4)  requlrea  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  In  each  fiscal 
year,  to  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion tba  full  funded  personnel  celling  for 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
for  the  year  in  three  specified  accounu. 
Consequently,  we  concluded  that  the  funds 
needed  to  fill  these  poaltlons  could  not  be 
deferred  or  otherwise  withheld  during  fiscal 
year  1981  even  on  the  basis  of  a  Oovernment- 
wlde  hiring  freeze.  Deferrals  081-05.  D81- 
06.  and  D81-97  Involre  the  accounts  covered 
by  38  VS.C.  5010(a)(4).  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1881.  Pub.  L.  No.  8»-S24.  94  SUt.  3045. 
3060.  the  Congress  appropriated  approxi- 
mately ^»  bUllon.  (133  million,  and  851  mil- 
lion, respectively  for  "Medical  Care."  "Med- 
ical and  Prosthetic  Research."  and  "Medi- 
cal AdmlnlstraUon  and  Miscellaneous  Op- 
erating Expenses "  The  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  Act.  when  read  with  Pres- 
ident Carter's  budget  requests,  indicate  the 
following  mandated  health-care  poaltlons 
under  the  three  accounU: 

Medical  Care Igg  ^^ 

Medical  and  ProatheUcBeaearchr' II  4.418 
Medical  Administration  and  Mlscel- 

laneo  js  OperaUng  Expenses 832 

As  required  by  law.  the  Director  of  OMB 
wtlfled  in  letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Houae  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mlttaea.  dated  January  16.  1981.  that  the 
following  health  care  poelUons  had  be  made 
aTallable; 

•«*Mc*l  Care' jgg  g^. 

Medical  and  Proathetle  Research...       4  443 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscel- 
laneous Operating  Expenses 853 

•lI°!^I!^*  '"•«»*8«  Dei-96  BUtes  that  185,- 
5r  JSi^***  "*  •°'°''e<»  The  additional 
iL^^°°*  *"  funded  from  sources  other 
than  the  approprUUon  involved  here  Be- 
«use  our  discussion  concerns  the  use  of 
^  "PP"'P^te^  to  the  Medical  Care  ac- 

■owyais   H   185M8.   As  required   by   31 


UB.C  SOl0(a)(4)(C).  we  reported  In  let- 
ters to  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  and  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees that  the  Director  of  OMB  had  com- 
pUed  with  31  U.8.C.  6010(a)(4)  by  releas- 
ing at  least  the  required  number  of  posi- 
tions to  VA.  B-106103.  February  3.  1981.  How- 
ever, the  letter  cautioned  that  any  deter- 
mination that  the  Director  was  In  compli- 
ance with  the  law  would  turn  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  prealdenttal  hiring  freese  to 
such  poaltlons. 

The  effect  of  the  President's  deferrals 
would  be  to  reduce  the  funded  poaltlons  from 
the  levels  previously  released  by  OMB  to  the 
following  levels: 

Medical  Care 184.508 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research..  4.389 
Medical  Administration  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Operating  Expenses..  839 
In  the  first  two  cases,  deferrals  D81-0S  and 
D81-93  would  reduce  the  funded  personnel 
levels  1.280  and  49  below  the  mandated  levels 
established  by  Congress.  The  level  resulting 
from  deferral  D81-97  still  would  be  above 
the  mandated  level  of  832  for  Medical  Ad- 
ministration *  *  *  by  Congreas.  Conse- 
quently, we  believe  that  deferrals  D81-05 
and  D81-9e  are  unauthorized  to  the  extent 
they  result  in  a  reduction  In  the  personnel 
levels  below  those  mandated  by  Congress. 
In  the  case  of  D8I-46.  the  entire  reduction 
Is  unauthorized,  and  in  the  case  of  D81-0a. 
the  reduction  of  40  positions  of  the  74  pro- 
posed by  the  President  Is  unauthorized.  No 
similar  problem  exists  with  regard  to  1381-97. 
In  our  February  10,  1081.  decUlon.  we 
noted  that  OMB  ofllclals  informally  advised 
us  of  their  view  that  the  required  certifica- 
tion did  not  limit  application  to  these  posi- 
tions of  a  Government -wide  hiring  freeze 
and  that  s  deferral  report  would  satisfy  the 
certification  requirement.  Subsequently. 
OMB  Informally  advised  us  that  section  6010 
(a)(4)  U  not  a  mandate  which  limits  the 
President's  authority  to  propose  a  deferral 
under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act.  Our 
decision  is  to  the  contrary. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  an  Impoundment  resolution 
disapproving  deferrals  D81-95  and  D81-03  on 
the  basis  that  tfcey  are  tinauthorlzed  under 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act.  This  action 
would  require  the  Administration  to  make 
the  funds  available  to  fund  the  positions 
mandated  by  the  Congress. 

D81-08 — Construction.  Major  Projects. 
38X0110. 

CKlfKBAI,   SCBVICXS   AOMIinSTaA'nOlf 

D81-00 — Office  of  Inspector  General. 
4710108. 

D81-100 — Allowances  and  office  staff  for 
former  Presidents,  4710105. 

D8I-101 — Consumer  Information  Center, 
4710104. 

SMALL    SUSnrCSS   ADMINlaTaATtON 

D8l-^1A — Business  Loans  and  Investment 
Fund.  73X4154. 

We  commented  on  the  effects  of  a  deferral 
of  funds  for  SBA's  direct  loan  program  in  our 
report  on  D81-41.  proposed  by  President 
Carter  in  the  third  special  message  for  fiscal 
year  •  •  •. 

Com PTaoLLxa  Genzkal 
or  THx  UMrrco  States. 
Wathington.  D.C.,  February  19, 1981. 
Hon.  Alan  CatMSTON. 

Ranki-ig  Minority  Member.  Committee  on 
Veterans-  Affairi.  VS.  Senate. 
DzAM  SxMAToB  CaANSTON  t  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  concern  as  to  whether  the 
hiring  freeze  Imposed  by  President  Reagan 
on  January  20.  1981.  violates  section  5010(a) 
( 4)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  That 
section  requires  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  In  each  fiscal  year, 
to  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
the  full  funded  personnel  celling  for  which 
the  Congreas  has  appropriated  funds  for  the 


year  In  three  specified  accounts.  The  hiring 
ireeae.  on  the  oiher  hand,  with  some  excep- 
tions, precludes  all  Executive  branch  agen- 
cies from  hiring  any  employees  after  Janu- 
ary 30.  1081. 

As  is  our  usual  practice,  we  requested  the 
views  of  the  concerned  agencies — in  this  In- 
stance, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(VA).  We  have  not  yet  received  the  formal 
written  comments  of  OMB.  However,  we  have 
t>een  told  informally  that  It  Is  OMB's  posi- 
tion that:  1.  The  Director  of  OMB  has  already 
complied  with  the  statute;  2.  the  temporary 
hiring  freeze  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
full-time  employee  equivalent  (FTE)  certifi- 
cation because  the  VA  could  use  all  avail- 
able staff  years  after  the  freeze  is  lifted:  3. 
the  required  certification  does  not  limit  the 
Preaidcit's  authority  to  impose  a  Govern- 
ment-wide hiring  freese:  and  4.  the  certifica- 
iloj  requirement  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
deferral  report  to  the  Congress  delaying  avall- 
aoility  of  some  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
msdlcal  care  staffing,  to  be  used  later  on  to 
partially  offset  the  need  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  cover  the  October  1.  1080. 
pay  raise. 

In  Its  response  to  our  Inquiry  the  VA  takes 
the  position  that  38  US.C  i  6010(a)  (4)  Is  an 
absolute  mandate  to  OMB  to  allow  VA  to  fill 
all  posltio..8  for  which  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds,  and  that  the  President  does 
i.ot  have  legal  authority  to  prevent  VA  from 
hirin;  to  fill  those  positions. 

We  agree  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. For  the  reasons  Indicated  below.  It  Is 
our  opinion  that  the  presidential  hiring 
freeze  is  not  applicable  to  the  positions 
which  the  Congress  has  required  to  be  re- 
leased for  flsral  year  1981  We  also  hold  that 
the  funds  needed  to  fill  these  poi^ltlons  may 
not  be  deferred  or  otherwise  withheld  during 
fiscal  year  1981. 

THX  STATUTE 

As  Is  relevant  to  this  decision,  38  USC. 
i  5010(a)  (4)  provides: 

"(A)  With  respect  to  each  lawmaking  ap- 
propriations for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, there  shall  be  provided  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  the  funded  personnel  celling 
defined  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph and  the  funds  appropriated  therefore. 

"(B)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paras^aph.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  with  respect  to  each  such  law 
(1)  provide  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  such  funded 
personnel  celling  and  the  funds  necessary 
to  achieve  such  celling  *   *   *. 

•  •  •  «  • 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'funded  personnel  ceiling'  means, 
with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the  authori- 
zation by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  employ  (under  the 
appropriation  accounts  for  medical  care, 
medical  and  prosthetic  research,  and  medi- 
cal administration  and  miscellaneous  oper- 
ating expenses)  not  less  than  the  number  of 
employees  for  the  employment  of  which  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  for  such  fiscal 
year." 

This  provision  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
In  response  to  actions  by  the  Administra- 
tion blocking  VA  from  hiring  all  the  health- 
care employees  for  which  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated funds  The  statute  was  intended 
to  Insure  that  VA  was  staffed  at  the  level 
specified  by  the  Congress  by  preventing  the 
Administration  from  withholding  funded 
personnel  positions  from  VA.  Thus.  In  the 
explanatory  statement  accompanying  the 
compromise  bill  which  contained  paragraph 
S0l0(a)(4),  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Veterans'  Affairs  Jointly  stated: 

"The  compromise  agreement  requires  the 
Director  of  OMB  to  provide  to  the  VA  the 
personnel  celling  for  VA  health-care  staff- 
ing for  which  appropriations  are  made  *  *  *. 

"The  Committees  believe  that  it  is  easen- 
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tlal  that  whan  the  Congieaa  appropriates 
funds  specifically  designated  for  VA  person- 
nel levels.  OMB  not  thwart  the  will  of  Con- 
gress by  requiring  the  VA  to  use  the  funds 
so  appropriated  for  other  purpooea  (as  oc- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1079  when  funds  appro- 
priated for  additional  personnel  were  di- 
verted, at  OMB's  direction,  to  cover  in  part 
the  VA's  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
pay  raise) ."  12S  Cong.  Roc.  34865  (December  6. 
1979). 

Also,  in  explaining  the  compromise  bill  to 
the  House.  Representative  Hammerschmldt, 
Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Medical  Pacllitlea  and  Benefits, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  said: 

"Another  provision  is  aimed  at  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  a  situation  that  generated 
widespread  outrage  earlier  this  year.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  directed 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  use  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  prevent  the 
planned  closing  of  hospital  beds  within  the 
VA  medical  system  for  another  purpose.  The 
appropriated  funds  were  used,  instead,  to 
absorb  the  Federal  pay  raise  for  VA  employ- 
ees and  the  bed  closings  went  ahead  as 
planned. 

"The  Director  of  OMB  la  required  by  the 
bill  before  us  to  allocate  funds  to  the  VA 
for  the  health  care  staffing  Congress  In- 
tends. •  •  ••■  126  Coug.  Rec.  34870  (Decem- 
ber 6.  1970). 

See  also  the  statements  of  Representative 
Satterfield.  C3ialnnan.  Subcommittee  on 
Medical  Facilities  and  Benefits  (125  Cong. 
Rec.  34862  (December  6.  1979)).  and  your 
statement  ( 125  Cong.  Rec.  34984  (December  6. 
1979)). 

By  its  terms;  the  sUtute  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB  to  make  available  to  the  VA 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
personnel  and  to  authorize  VA  to  employ  at 
least  the  number  of  employees  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  in  the  three  spec- 
ified accounts.  The  means  for  determining 
the  personnel  celling  intended  by  the  Con- 
greas was  specified  in  the  compromise  agree- 
ment explanatory  statement  referred  to 
above: 

"The  term  "ftor  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  .  .  .  (a  particular]  fiscal  year' 
in  subparagraph  (D)  of  new  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  5010(a),  as  used  with  respect  to  an 
appropriation  Act.  means  the  appropriations 
amount  that  is  identified  unequivocally  in 
the  legislative  history  of  such  Act  (Including 
the  President's  budget  submissions  for  the 
appropriations  account  Involved)  as  intended 
to  support  a  specified  employment  level " 
125  Cong.  .lee.  34365  (December  6.  1979) . 

In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1981.  Pub.  L.  No.  06-526.  94 
Stat  3045.  3050.  the  Congress  appropriated 
approximately  86  billion.  8132  milUon.  and 
•61  mlUlon  respectively  for  "Medical  Care" 
IJMedlcal  and  Prosthetic  Research."  and 
"Medical  Administration  and  Miscellaneous 
Operating  Expenses."  The  committee  reports 
accompanying  the  Act,  when  read  with  the 
President's  budget  requests.  Indicate  the  fol- 
lowing mandated  health-care  positions  under 
the  three  accounts: 

Medical  care 135  34^ 

Medical  and  Prosthetic  Reseaitibni      4!4i8 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscel- 
laneous Opemtlng  Expenses 832 

Under  38  U.3.C.  f  5010(a)  (4)  the  Director 
of  OMB  Is  required  to  authorize  VA  to  fill  at 
least  this  number  of  positions,  and  must 
make  available  sufficient  fimds  to  pay  their 
salaries. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  SOlO(a)  (4) 
requires  the  Comptroller  General  to  verify 
that  the  Director  of  OliJB  has  compUed  with 
the  statute.  By  letters  of  February  3.  1981. 
HRl-63  (B-108103).  the  Comptroller  General 
reported  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  ApproprUtlons  and  Veterans  Affairs 


committees  that  the  Director  had  released  at 
least  the  required  nimiber  of  positions  to  VA. 
However,  the  letters  cautioned  that  any  de- 
termination that  the  Director  was  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law  would  turn  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  presidential  hiring  freeze  to  the 
VA. 

THE  KIUMC  raixzE 

On  January  20.  1081.  President  Reagan 
Issued  to  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments 
and  Agencies  a  Memorandum  announcing  "a 
strict  freeze  on  the  hiring  of  Federal  civilian 
employees  to  be  applied  across  the  board  In 
the  executive  branch."  See  46  Fed.  Reg.  0907. 
The  Memorandum  indicated  that  the  Director 
of  OMB  would  issue  detailed  instructions 
concerning  the  freeze.  The  President  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  of  OMB  the  authority  to 
grant  exemptions  from  the  freeze  in  special 
circumstances.  Thus  the  Director  of  OMB  is 
administering  the  freeze  and  it  Is  by  bis 
directions  that  Executive  Branch  agencies 
are  not  hiring. 

On  January  24.  1981.  OMB  Issued  Bulletin 
No.  81-6  providing  "for  an  immediate  and 
total  freeze  on  the  hiring  of  Federal  civil- 
ian personnel  as  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent •  •  •."  The  BuUetin  directs  all  Execu- 
tive Branch  departments  and  establishments 
to  stop  all  hiring  immediately.  The  Bulletin 
provides  for  exemptions  from  the  freeze  in- 
cluding "situations  where  medical,  hospital 
or  health  care  is  furnished  directly  •  •   •." 

In  req>onse  to  our  inquiry  we  have  been 
InformaUy  notified  by  OMB  that  the  Director 
of  OMB  granted  a  blanket  exemption  from 
the  freeze  to  VA  with  respect  to  positions 
delivering  direct  health-care  services  (doc- 
tors, nurses,  dentists,  etc.).  However  the  Di- 
rector denied  a  blanket  exemption  for  VA 
administrative  and  other  pKssltions  funded 
under  the  three  specified  appropriation  ac- 
coimts.  The  Director  indicated  that  he  would 
consider  requests  for  exemptions  for  these 
positions  on  a  facility  by  facility  basis. 

Because  all  three  accounts  contain  appro- 
priations for  personnel  other  than  direct 
health-care  personnel,  the  Director's  decision 
not  to  exempt  these  positions  amounts 
to  an  impoundment  of  funds  which  were 
made  Immediately  available  for  obligation  by 
38  U.S.C.  5  5010(a)  (4) .  In  this  respect,  we  see 
no  difference  in  the  application  of  a  Govern- 
ment-wide hiring  freeze  to  the  VA.  or  a  freeze 
Imposed  only  on  the  VA.  Both  types  of  actions 
wotild  prevent  the  use  of  budget  authority 
otherwise  made  immediately  available  for 
obligation  and  therefore  constitute  impound- 
ments, even  though  no  fornii.)  Impoundment 
message  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress to  date. 

coMTEirnoNa  or  omb  btait  > 
OMB,  however,  contends  that  the  Director 
has  already  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  5010(a)(4)  by  releasing  funds 
and  the  Congressionally-directed  employ- 
ment ceiling  to  VA.  It  apparently  is  OMB's 
position  that  paragraph  5010(a)  (4)  does  not 
Impose  a  continuing  obligation  on  the  Di- 
rector to  maintain  the  funded  VA  personnel 
ceiling  throughout  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

OMB's  interpretation  of  oaragraph  5010 
(»)(4)  would  completely  defeat  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  and  we  must  reject  It.  As 
we  have  indicated,  paragraph  5010(a)(4) 
was  enacted  specifically  to  prevent  OMB 
from  reducing  VA  staffing  below  the  congres- 
sionally-funded  level  It  was  the  Intent  of 
Uie  Congress  that  VA  be  free  to  fill  all  of 
the  positions  for  which  the  Congress  made 
annual  appropriations.  To  interpret  5010(a) 
(4)  as  allowing  the  Director  to  withdraw  the 
personnel    ceiling    after    he    had    initially 


'  As  we  have  indicated,  we  have  not  re- 
ceived any  formal  written  comments  from 
OMB.  For  the  remainder  of  this  decision 
when  we  refer  to  OtIB  positions  or  conten- 
tions we  are  referring  to  the  views  of  OMB 
staff  InformaUy  ooomiunlcated  to  us. 


granted  it  wotUd  clearly  thwart  the  will  of 
the  Congress. 

OMB  next  argues  that  5010(a)(4)  merely 
requires  the  Director  to  release  the  positions: 
it  Is  not  a  mandate  to  the  VA  to  actually  hire 
to  the  fuU  employment  celling.  Therefore, 
the  hiring  freeze,  which  does  not  actually  re- 
duce the  ceiling,  does  not  violate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute. 

Certainly.  OBJB  Is  correct  that  by  tu  terms 
5010(a)  (4)  does  not  compel  the  VA  to  fUl 
all  the  positions  funded  by  the  Congress. 
However,  the  paragraph  does  require  that 
the  Administration  not  deprive  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  authority 
to  fill  all  the  positions  should  be  choose  to 
do  so.  Clearly  It  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  by  statute  the  power  of  the 
Administration  to  reduce  VA  employment 
ceilings  below  the  congresslonally  authorized 
level.  As  we  have  indicated  5010(a)(4)  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  specifically  in  re- 
sponse to  Administration  action  which  pre- 
vented the  VA  from  filling  congresslonally 
funded  health  care  positions  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  In  reporting  the  compromise  language 
which  became  S010(a)(4)  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  made  It 
clear  that  the  statute  would  force  OMB  to 
release  all  congresslonally  funded  positions 
to  VA 

Interpreting  5010(a)(4)  to  allow  OMB  to 
control  hiring  by  means  of  a  hiring  freeze 
would  be  as  much  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  allowing  OMB  to  actually 
withhold  the  positions  from  VA.  The  OMB 
Bulletin  which  Implements  the  freeze  pur- 
ports to  deprive  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  the  power  to  fill  the  congres- 
slonally funded  positions,  which  is  not  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  5010(a)  (4). 

OMB  next  contends  that  SOlO(a)  (4)  does 
not  deprive  the  President  of  his  power  to 
manage  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  President's  power  to  manage  the  Gov- 
ernment derives  from  his  constitutional 
designation  as  Chief  Executive  and  his  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith- 
fully executed.  However,  the  President  may 
not  use  bis  powers  to  prevent  the  law  from 
being  fulfilled.  See  Kendall  v.  United  States. 
12  Pet.  (37  \3S.)  524.  613  (1838):  National 
Treasury  Employees  Assn  v.  Nixon.  492  F.2d 
687.  604  (DC.  Clr.  1074):  Haring  v.  Blumen- 
thcl.  471  PSupp.  1172.  1170  (DX>.C.  1070).  A 
presidential  order  may  not  supersede  con- 
tradictory statutory  provisions  or  policies. 
Marks  v.  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  500 
F-Jd  097  1003  fD.C  Or.  1978):  Weber  v. 
KaUer  Aluminum  A  Chemical  Corp..  563  FAl 
2'6.  227  i5th  Cir.  1077>.  rer'd  on  other 
ground*.  Vnited  Steelwarken  t.  Weber,  443 
OS.  193  (10701. 

Clearly  paragraph  SOlO(a)  (4)  directs  the 
Executive  not  to  withhold  from  the  VA  the 
authority  to  fill  the  congressionally-funded 
personnel  celling.  The  President  cannot  use 
his  executive  powers  to  defeat  this  statute. 
Rather  he  has  a  constitutional  obligation  to 
see  that  it  is  fulflUed. 

OMB  contends  that  to  the  extent  that  5010 
(a)(4)  deprives  the  President  of  his  execu- 
tive powers  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  Office  will  not  consider  the  consti- 
tutionality of  congressional  enactmenta  in 
ruling  on  the  legaUty  of  Federal  agency  ac- 
tions. We  consider  every  Federal  law  to  be 
valid  until  such  time  as  a  Federal  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  declares  it  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

OMB  finally  argues  that  SOlO(a)  (4)  does 
not  preclude  the  Administration  from  using 
the  provl«'ons  of  th»  Imooundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  31  U.S.C.  i  1400  et  »eq.,  to  at- 
tempt to  control  Federal  expenditures.  OMB 
indicates  that  it  intends  to  propose  a  deferral 
of  budget  authority  for  the  VA  positions  not 
filled  and  to  instruct  VA  to  use  this  budget 
authority  later  in  the  fiscal  year  in  lieu 
of  a  supplemental  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
Federal  pay  Increase.  We  do  not  think  the 
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Pnaidanfa  ImpoundoMnt  Mttbortty  U  »TftU- 
•bl*.  bowvTvr.  to  drtfMt  a  clwur  iminriiloaal 
-»*"H**^  that  cartaln  funda  be  made  Unme- 
dlatoly  avmllabia  for  obUgattoa. 

On  AprU  16.  IMO.  th«  PrMldent  propoMd 
a  dafttnl  (DtO-6S)  of  funda  aTaUabla  for  the 
Fadaral-Ald  Hlghwaya  Procram.  Seyeral  dla- 
trtet  oourta  bald  that  Um  f  ourtb  dladalmer 
In  Um  UBpoundmant  Ooatrol  Act,  31  U^.C. 
f  1400(4).  praeludad  tha  Praatdant  from  im- 
potindlnc  funda  by  radudng  tba  obllgatlonal 
calling  aatabUabad  by  Oongraa  and.  tbereby. 
radudnc  tha  allotmant  to  the  stataa.*  Tb« 
oourta  bald  tbAt  tba  fourtb  rtlarlaiTnur  ax- 
etap.ia  from  tba  appacation  of  tbe  Impound- 
mant  Control  Act  any  law  "wblch  raqulraa 
tba  ohilfatttw  of  budsat  autborlty  or  tba 
maUng  of  outlaya  tbaraunder."  The  itatuta 
Involfad  in  tba  Rlgbway  caaea  requlraa  tba 
Seoratary  of  Tnnqwrtatlon  to  allot  funda  to 
tba  stataa  by  formula,  subject  to  an  obllga- 
Uonal  catling.  Beduclng  the  otollgatlonal 
ceiling  would  hare  bad  the  effect  of  reducing 
tba  atataa'  allotmanu,  and.  therefore,  the 
amount  tbat  oould  be  obligated  to  and  ex- 
panded by  tba  atataa.  Though  the  fourth 
dlaclatmer  speaka  in  tarms  ot  obligations  and 
outlaya  and  tba  Federal  Highway  Act'a  man- 
datory retiUlremenc.  is  in  terms  of  the  appor- 
Uonmenta  to  the  states,  the  courts  still  held 
tbat  tbe  Prealdent  was  precluded  by  the 
foiutb  dlaclalmer  from  impounding  funda 
under  tbe  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

Tbe  tltnatlon  involvea  here  Is  hn^logous  to 
tba  Highways  cases.  Both  section  5010(a) 
and  tba  Mderal  Highway  Act  require  a  type 
of  aliOkmeoi  but  neiiher  scaiute  requires  uie 
recipient  of  the  funds  to  spend  them.  In  both 
situations,  some  further  action  must  occur 
after  tbe  allotment  and  before  funds  are 
actually  obllgatad  and  spent.  In  tbe  case  of 
section  SOlO(a).  VA  determines  that  posi- 
tions need  to  be  filled,  finds  qualified  indi- 
viduals, and  hires  them.  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highways  Program,  a  state  deter- 
mines It  needs  tbe  funds,  submits  a  program 
plan  and  obtains  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion approval.  Purtbermore.  the  reduction  of 
available  poaltlons  In  contravention  of  sec- 
tion 5010(a)  and  the  reduction  of  tbe  obllga- 
tlonal  celling  in  contravention  of  tbe 
Fsdaral-Ald  Highways  Act  have  the  same 
effect — ^tbe  amount  of  funda  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  are  reduced. 
Since  tbe  Impoundment  Control  Act  was  not 
available  In  tbe  Highway  cases,  it  should  not 
be  available  to  OMB  to  reduce  the  positions 
allocated  to  VA  and.  thereby,  reduce  tbe 
funds  available  to  It. 

Section  1001  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act.  31  VS.a.  {  1400.  orovldes: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act.  or  In  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  shall  be  con- 
strued as — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(4)  superseding  any  provision  of  law  which 
requires  tbe  obligation  of  budget  authority 
or  tbe  malrlng  of  outlays  tbereimder." 

In  light  of  tbe  provisions  of  section  1001 
It  la  oxir  view  that  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act  may  not  be  used  to  deny  to  VA  the  funds 
and  related  positions  mandated  to  be  avail- 
able by  paragraph  BOlO(a)  (4) .  In  this  con- 
nection, and  In  the  context  of  paragraph 
6010(a)(4).  we  see  no  distinction  between 
a  Congreaslonal  mandate  to  spend  and  a 
mandate  to  allot  positions  and  make  funds 
available  to  fill  them. 

We  conclude  that  3a  T7  S.C.  i  6010(a)  (4) 
precludes  the  administration  from  using  the 
Prealdent's  hiring  freeze,  as  implemented  by 

'In  the  1980  Stipplemental  Appropriations 
and  Beadaalons  Act.  the  Congresa  rendered 
tbe  queaUon  of  the  legality  of  deferral 
DaO-OS  moot.  Accordingly.  In  cases  pending 
before  courts  of  appeals,  the  district  courts' 
rulings  were  vacated.  However,  we  believe  the 
analysis  contained  In  many  of  these  caaea  Is 
useful  and  piovldea  guidance  In  the  situation 
before  us. 
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slonally  funded  VA  employment  levels.  We 
also  bold  that  all  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  designated  positions  In  the  Medical  Care. 
Medical  and  Prosthetic  Research,  and  Medi- 
cal Administration  and  Miscellaneous  Op- 
erating Expenses  accounts  for  fiscal  year  1981 
must  continue  to  be  available  to  fill  those 
poaltlons. 

Sincerely  yotua, 

Milton  J.  Socouui, 
Acting  ComptToUer  General 

of  the  United  States. 

Coifoaxaa  or  ths  Uirtxd  SrATxa, 

Washington.  DC,  April  8.  19tt. 
Mn-Toif  J.  SocoLAX.  Bsqulre. 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.      General      Accounting      Offlee, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAX  MX.  SocoLAX:  We  are  writing  to  ask 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  cur- 
rently In  compliance  with  section  6010(a) 
(4)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code.  Tbe  pro- 
visions of  that  section  require  him  to  pro- 
vide the  Veterans'  Administration  with  the 
autborlty  to  employ  the  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel for  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
funds  In  the  VA's  medical  care,  medical  ^d 
prosthetic  research,  and  medical  adminis- 
tration and  miscellaneous  operating  expenaea 
accounts. 

Previously.  In  a  letter  dated  February  19, 
1981.  then  Comptroller  General  Staats  con- 
cluded that  section  6010(a)(4)  "precludes 
the  administration  from  using  the  Presi- 
dent's hiring  Ireeze  ...  to  reduce  oongres- 
slonally  funded  VA  employment  levels  In 
those  accounts." 

On  or  about  March  10  that  freeze  was  ter- 
minated, and  the  VA  has  now  been  provided 
with  reduced  fiscal  year  1981  ceilings  for  tbe 
three  accounts  In-olved  as  follows:  medical 
care — 183.188  in'KK's;  medical  and  proa- 
thetlc  research— 4,364  PTEE's:  and  MAM 
OE — 838  FTEE's.  Each  celling  Is  below  the 
level,  as  determined  In  Mr.  Staats'  February 
19  letter,  for  which  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated funds  In  the  account  Involved. 

Moreover,  It  clearly  appears  from  the  VA's 
revised  FT  1982  budget  documents  that  funds 
appropriated  for  employment  of  the  numbers 
of  employees  Intended  by  the  Congress  Is 
now  being  applied  to  offset  a  substantial 
part  of  the  need  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  pay  for  the  costs  of  the  October 
1980  Federal  civilian  pay  raise.  It  would  be 
moet  Ironic  for  the  Administration  to  con- 
sider such  action  to  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  section  6010(a)  (4)  because,  as 
the  legislative  history  (set  forth,  in  part, 
in  Mr.  Staats'  letter,  pages  3-3)  clearly  shows. 
It  was  precisely  that  type  of  action — the  di- 
vergence of  funds  appropriated  for  certain 
numbers  of  VA  health-care  personnel  to  help 
defray  the  costs  of  the  October  1978  civilian 
pay  raise — that  led  to  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 5010(a)(4). 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  req>ond- 
ing  to  our  request  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 

O.   V.   MONTGOIIKBT, 

Chairman. 
John  PArr-.  H»M"Fii,<w:HMn)T. 

Banking  Jflnority  Member. 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Alan  O^a^'st-o"* 

Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


CONCBKSS  or  THK   UNITKO  STATBS. 

Washinifton,  D.C,  January  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Elmkx  B.  Staats. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAB  MX.  CoMPTxoujEa  Oknxxai.:  As  you 
wUl  recall,  in  a  letter  dated  July  39.  1980,  to 
Senator  Cranston  (a  ocpy  of  which  is  en- 
cloeed  for  your  convenience),  you  addressed 
tbe    question    of   whether   a   non-statutory 


BxecuUve  Branch  limitation  on  hiring  Im- 
posed on  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  section  6010 
(a)(4)  of  title  38  (as  added  by  section  301 
of  tbe  Veterans'  Health  Programs  Extension 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1979,  Public  Law 
98-161).  Under  section  6010(a)(4).  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  ttanagement  and 
Budget  must  provide  the  VA  «ltb  the  au- 
tborlxatlon  to  employ  under  tbe  VA's  med- 
ical care  and  two  other  related  accounts  not 
less  than  the  numbers  of  employees  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  concerned. 

In  your  letter,  you  indicated  tbat.  If  a 
non-statutory  limitation  on  hiring  de- 
creased employment  authorizations  for  the 
three  VA  impropriation  accounts  Involved, 
the  statutory  requirement  would  prevail, 
and  thus  suggested  tbat  such  a  limitation 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  law.  Tou 
noted,  however,  that  ycu  would  have  to  re- 
view the  sp>eclflcs  of  any  future  limitation 
in  order  to  assess  it  approprUtely  in  terms 
of  eecUon  6010(a)(4). 

In  light  of  that  earlier  analysis,  we  would 
appreciate  receiving,  as  soon  as  possible,  an 
opinion  from  you  on  whether  the  "strict 
freeze  on  the  hiring  of  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees" ordered  by  President  Reagan  on 
January  30.  1981.  violates  section  6010(a)  (4) 
of  title  38.  (A  copy  of  the  memorandum  im- 
posing that  freeze  la  enclcsed.) 

We  note  that,  under  Public  Law  9»-536, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-rndependent  Agencies  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1981.  signed  Into  law  on  De- 
cember 16.  1980,  Congresa  has  appropriated 
funds  for  the  employment  of.  according  to 
advice  from  the  Appropriations  (Committees, 
a  total  of  191.108  full-time  employee  equiv- 
alents (FTEE's)  under  the  accounts  In  ques- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1981.  Thus,  section  5010 
(a)  (4)  requires  the  Director  of  OMB  to  pro- 
vide the  VA  with  the  authorization  to  em- 
ploy that  number  of  employees  under  those 
accounts,  and  the  "freeze"  directive  raises 
the  question  whether  It  has  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing below  that  number  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  accounts  involved.  In  this  con- 
nection we  also  note  that.  In  the  directive, 
the  President  has  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  OBIB  "the  authority  to  grant  exemptions 
In  tbcze  rare  and  unusual  circumstances 
where  exemptions  are  necessary  for  the  de- 
livery of  essential  services",  and  we  ask  that 
you  also  determine  whether  It  Is  lawful  un- 
der section  6010(a)(4)— in  light  of  the  fact 
tbat  the  aforementioned  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  FTEE's  (staff  years) — for 
VA  hirmg  under  these  accoimts  to  be 
"frozen"  during  the  time  tbat  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  making  of  an  application  for 
an  exemption. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  time  constraints 
entailed  in  this  request  and  the  enormous 
adverse  Impact  that  even  a  sbort-term  freeze 
can  have  on  the  provision  of  health  care  by 
the  VA,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
opinion  on  these  issues  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience. 

We  would  also  note  that  the  30-day  dead- 
line, set  forth  In  section  6010(a)  (4)  (B) .  for 
the  Director  of  OMB  to  provide  you  and  tbe 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  with 
certification  that  the  employment  authori- 
zations have  been  provided  to  the  VA  has 
once   again   been   violated — this   time   with 
respect  to  Public  Law  9«-636 — and  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  report  that  you  will 
be  filing  under  section  5010(a)  (4)  (C)   with 
respect  to  Public  Law  96-536. 
Sincerely. 
Alan  K.  Simpson.  Chairman.  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Ranking  Minority  Member,  Sen- 
ate  Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs. 
O.   V.   Montgomery,   Chairman,   John 
Paul    Hammers chmldt.    Ranking    Mi- 
nority Member,  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 
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CoicPTSOLLsa  or  rax  Umrsd  Btavkb, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Alan  C^xanston, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veteran^  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
DxAX  Mr.  CRAniMAN:  As  required  by  sec- 
Uon  301  of  PubUc  Law  98-161.  we  reviewed 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
(OMB)  certification  of  the  apportionment  of 
funded  personnel  ceilings  and  funds  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  (VA)  Medical 
Care,  Medical  and  Prosthetic  Beaearcb,  and 
Medical  Administration  and  Miscellaneous 
Operating  Expenses  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  On  Bfarch  17, 1980,  we  certified  that 
the  Director,  OMB,  had  compiled  with  the 
section  301  requirements  and  bad  provided 
VA  tbe  funded  personnel  ceilings  and  funds 
made  avaUablc  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  HUD- 
, Independent  Agencies  Apprc^rlatlons  Act 
(Public  Law  99-103). 

This  was  the  first  time  tbat  we  had  to 
interpret  OMB's  responsibility  imder  section 
301  to  "provide"  to  the  VA  the  funded  per- 
sonnel celling  specified  In  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  appropriation.  The  Committee 
staff  has  expressed  concern  over  our  Initial 
Interpretation  of  the  statute. 

In  the  Instant  case,  our  review  showed  that 
OMB  was  willing  to  (^portion  to  tbe  VA  all 
fuU-tlme  equivalent  employees  (FTEBi) 
specified  In  the  legislative  history  of  the  ap- 
propriation. Tbe  VA,  however,  chose  to  delay 
implementation  of  the  Pilot  Preventative 
Health  Care  Program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  96-22,  and  on  July  13,  1979,  It  notified 
OMB  that  it  was  decreasing  its  request  for 
authorized  personnel  by  104  FTEEs.  Accord- 
ingly, OMB's  personnel  authorization  for 
Public  Law  96-22  programs  was  104  FTEEs 
less  than  tbat  provided  for  by  tbe  appro- 
priatlon.^ 

We  initially  Interpreted  the  responslbUlty 
assigned  to  the  OMB  by  section  301  of  PubUc 
Law  96-151  with  a  view  toward  the  statu- 
tory purpose  of  preventing  OMB  Interference 
in  VA's  staffing  needs.  Our  certification  was 
baaed  on  the  fact  that  by  making  available 
to  the  VA  as  much  of  the  appropriated  staff 
as  the  VA  wished  to  aoply  for.  the  OMB  was 
not  interfering  in  the  VA  staffing  process,  and 
was  therefore  "providing"  to  the  VA  the 
funded  personnel  ceiling  as  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Because  tbe  Conq>troUer  General's  certifi- 
cation responsibilities  under  section  301  of 
PubUc  Law  96-151  are  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture, and  In  light  of  subsequent  discussions 
with  the  Committee  staff,  we  have  given  seri- 
ous reconsideration  to  our  Initial  interpreta- 
tion of  this  section.  We  continue  to  question 
whether,  in  the  Instant  case,  the  purposes 
of  Public  Law  96-15?  would  have  been  fur- 
thered by  requiring  OMB  to  apportion  to  the 
VA  104  PTEE  positions  which  the  VA  had  al- 
ready Informed  OMB  It  had  no  Intention  of 
filUng.  Our  reexamination  of  section  301  and 
its  legislative  history  has,  however,  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  were  the  term  ••pro- 
vide" to  be  interpreted  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  the  Conunlttee  staff.  It  woiUd  mini- 
mize any  poMlbillty  of  OMB  interference  in 
the  VA's  sUfflng  needs,  in  keeolng  with  the 
statutory  purpose  of  secUon  301 .  This  Inter- 
pretation recognizes  that  section  301  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-151  requires  OMB  to  authorize  the 
personnel  ceilings  identified  In  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  appropriation  regardless 
of  whether  the  VA  chooses  to  formaUy  apply 

»OBlB'8  personnel  authorization  for  an- 
other VA  account.  Medical  Administration 

TSrlwJ^S^"'"***""  OP«»tHiK  Expenses 
(MAMOE) .  was  also  less  than  tbat  q>ecUled 
in  the  appropriation.  Two  PTREs  were  re- 
moved from  that  account  through  a  VA  «- 
programming  request.  After  the  request  was 
denied   by  the  OMB.  the  VA  failed  to  r«- 

WA^L**"*  **'*  *''°  '■^■■fi'  "»  restored  to  the 
MAMOE  account.  OMB  has  expressed  Its 
readiness  to  restore  tbe  FTEBs  upon  proper 
appucatlon  by  the  VA.  p™per 


to  OMB  for  such  positions,  so  long  as  funds 
sufltelent  to  pay  for  tbe  positions  are  ap- 
propriated. In  tbe  future,  therefore,  our  re- 
view of  OMB  compliance  with  section  301  will 
examine  whether  OMB  actually  authorizes 
tbe  funded  personnel  ceilings  appropriated 
by  Congress,  as  opposed  to  whether  OMB 
makes  sucb  positions  available  to  tbe  VA  fw 
release  upon  request. 

Tlie  Committee  staff  also  requested  our 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  section  301  of  Pub- 
Uc Law  96-151  on  any  future  hiring  freeze 
Imposed  by  the  executive  branch.  It  is  clear 
to  us  that  the  statute  would  prevaU  over 
any  non-statutory  OMB-imposed  limitation 
on  hiring  which  would  have  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing employment  authorizations  for  the 
three  VA  accounts  specified  In  the  statute 
below  tbe  personnel  levels  specified  by  C<»- 
greas.  Of  course,  we  would  have  to  review 
the  specifics  of  any  future  OMB  limitation 
in  order  to  assesa  its  Impact  In  terms  of  sec- 
Uon 301. 

We  hope  tbat  this  letter  clarifies  any  mis- 
understanding which  may  have  arisen  con- 
cerning our  InltUl  certification  of  OMB's 
compliance  with  section  301  and  our  under- 
standing of  congressional  intent  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eucxa  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Whttx  Hottsb. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  30,  1981. 

MncOSANDUM    FOX    THE    HEADS    OF    EXXCXnTVE 

Depaxtmxnts  and  Agencies 
Subject:  Hiring  freeze. 

I  am  ordering  today  a  strict  freeze  on  the 
hiring  of  Federal  civilian  employees  to  be 
applied  across  tbe  board  in  tbe  executive 
branch. 

This  action  is  necessary  because  the  na- 
tional budget  is  out  of  control.  Estimates  of 
FMeral  spending  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1983  have — ^In  a  single  year — increased  by 
8100  bUUon. 

I4wt  July,  during  my  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.  I  pledged  that  we  would  take 
this  action  as  a  first  step  towards  controlling 
the  growth  and  size  of  government  and  stop- 
ping tbe  drain  on  the  economy  by  the  pubUc 
sector. 

Imposing  a  freeze  now  can  eventually  lead 
to  a  significant  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Federal  work  force.  This  begins  the  process 
of  restoring  our  economic  strength  and  re- 
turning the  Nation  to  prosperity. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  wlU  issue  detailed  instructions 
concerning  this  freeze.  I  am  delegating  to 
him  authority  to  grant  exemptions  in  those 
rare  and  unusual  clrctimstances  where  ex- 
emptions are  necessary  for  the  deUvery  of 
essential  services. 

I  ask  that  In  carrying  out  this  directive 
you  Insure  the  smallest  Impact  possible  on 
those  areas  of  your  agencies'  operations  that 
vitally  affect  the  public,  such  as  the  process- 
ing of  social  security  claims  and  the  pay- 
ment of  veterans  and  retirement  benefits. 
You  should  seek  efficient  use  of  iiersonnel 
and  funds  by  making  reallocations  within 
your  respective  agencies  to  meet  highest 
priority  needs  and  to  assure  that  essential 
services  are  not  interrupted. 

Obviously,  contracting  with  firms  and  in- 
stitutions outside  the  government  to  cir- 
cumvent the  intent  of  this  directive  must 
not  be  permitted. 

This  begins  the  process  of  revising  and  re- 
ducing the  1981  and  1983  budgets,  a  project 
that  will  occupy  much  of  our  time  during 
the  coming  weeks  and  months. 

This  wUl  be  a  demanding  period  for  aU  of 
us:  It  is  also  a  time  of  chaUenge  and  an  un- 
usual opportunity  to  serve  our  Nation  well. 
I  am  relying  upon  you  for  strict  implementa- 
tion of  this  dlrecUve. 

Ronald  Rkacan. 
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Qmcs  or  the  Pxess  SccarrAXT. 

January  20. 1981. 
Fact  Sheet — ^Hieing  Peeezx 
Summary:  President  Reagan  today  imposed 
a  freeze  on  the  hiring  of  civilian  employees 
by  aU  Executive  Departments  and  Agencies. 

■ACKOaOTTHD 

During  the  campaign,  Prealdent  »*»g»Ti 
pledged  that  he  woiUd  Impose  a  freeze  on 
civilian  hiring  by  Executive  departments  and 
agencies.  This  would  be  one  step  in  reducing 
the  size,  cost,  and  intrusion  of  government 
in  the  Uves  and  activities  of  aU  Americans. 
That  pledge  has  taken  on  increasing  impor- 
tance as  It  has  become  clear  that  Federal 
government  spending  is  out  of  controL  Fed- 
eral spending  has  Increased  by  more  than 
•100  bUUcm  over  tbe  past  year. 

Compensation  and  benefits  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian workers  conq>rlse  a  major  part  of  the 
Federal  budget,  totaling  more  than  •56.5 
bllUon  during  the  current  year,  according  to 
the  budget  recently  submitted  by  tbe  Carter 
Administration. 

President  Carter  has  imposed  limitations 
on  the  hiring  of  civlUan  employees,  but  those 
limits  permitted  hiring  of  one  employee  for 
each  two  tbat  departed  and  tbe  limits  ap- 
pUed  only  to  fuU-tlme,  permanent  employeea. 

rXEEZE  OtOBEED  BT  PBESIOENT  EKACAN 

President  Rwigan  Imposed  an  Immediate 
freeze  on  hiring  of  civilian  employees  In  an 
order  addressed  to  the  heads  of  Executive 
departments  and  agencies  and  algned  shortly 
after  he  took  the  Oath  of  Office.  After  im- 
posing the  freez«,  tbe  President: 

Directed  heads  of  agencies  to  ensure  the 
smallest  Impact  poasible  on  vital  operations 
affecting  tbe  pubUc.  and  to  reallocate  per- 
sonnel and  funds  wlttun  agencies  to  meet 
highest  priority  needs. 

Indicated  tbat  contracting  must  not  be 
used  as  a  means  to  clrctimvent  tbe  civilian 
employment  freeze  order. 

Delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  tbe  reqxm- 
slblUty  for  Issuing  detaUed  Instructions  to 
Implement  the  freeze,  and  to  grant  exemp- 
tions In  rare  and  unusual  drcumstancea. 

The  President's  order  contemplates  tbat 
tight  new  personnel  ceilings  for  1981  and 
1982  wUl  be  set  for  aU  agencies  at  tbe  time  a 
revised  budget  is  submitted  to  tbe  Congress, 
within  the  next  two  months. 

EXFCCTB)    EmCCTS 

The  net  reduction  In  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  order  cannot  be 
predicted  with  confidence  at  this  time  since 
It  will  depend  upon  retirements  and  other 
departures  from  government  employment, 
upon  reductions  In  programs  and  funding 
proposed  in  the  revised  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  1962.  and  on  tbe  action  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  revised  budget  that  wlU  be  sub- 
mitted by  President  Reagan. 

PXailNEWI'    DATA 

As  of  September  30.  1980.  total  civilian 
emplojrment  in  the  Executive  branch,  ex- 
cluding the  Postal  Service,  stood  at  2,154.000, 
or  approximately  37300  employees  above  the 
level  prevalUng  In  January  1977.  During  this 
same  period.  fuU-tlme  permanent  employ- 
ment (excluding  part-time  and  temporary 
employees)  decreased  by  about  45,000  em- 
ployees, reaching  a  level  of  1366,773  in  Sep- 
tember 19e6.« 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  during  the  95th 
and  96th  Congresses.  I  strongly  support 
the  impoimdment  resoluticm  being  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilzs)  ,  and  in  which 
I  and  many  other  of  our  colleagues  join 
as  cospcmsors.  This  resolution  would  dis- 
approve the  proposed  deferrals.  D61-95 
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and  D81-M.  U»»d«r  those  deferrals,  a 
total  of  $31.1  million  for  1.3a»  VA  health- 
care personnel  posiuocs  would  be  ae- 
fored— $24-4  miluon  lor  1.20O  personnel 
in  the  VA's  medical  care  account  and  »1.7 
mtiiinn  loT  4»  persoonel  m  its  medical 
and  pnisthflUc  research  account.  The 
Aetinc  Comptroller  aeneral,  pursuant  to 
his  respoosibllity  under  secUon  1014^b) 
of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
to  Inform  the  Congress  as  to  whether  "in 
hiS  judgment '  propoMd  deferrals  are  "in 
acoordanoe  with  existing  statutory  au- 
thority." submitted  on  Aprtl  13.  IMl.  an 
MrtnV?"  in  which  he  conciuoed  that  these 
proposed  deferrals  are  unauthorlied  and 
recommended  that  an  impoundment 
resolutkm  such  as  this  be  passed. 

Ifr.  President,  it  is  extronely  Impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  the  aUlity  of 
the  VA  health-care  system  to  provide 
quality  services  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  veterans  that  these  funds  and  the  au- 
thority to  hire  the  personnel  in  question 
be  made  available  to  the  VA  without  de- 
lay. Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
resolution  be  acted  upon  quickly  In  or- 
der to  Tr'"«'"''»  the  adverse  impact  of 
this  uncertain  staffing  situation  upon 
VA  health-care  facilities. 

I  would  note  for  my  colleagues  that  the 
basis  for  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Judgment  that  these  deferrals  are 
unauthorised  is  section  5010(a)(4)  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
quires the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  provide  the  VA 
with  at  least  the  personnel  ceilings,  and 
the  funds  therefor,  for  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  In  the  VA's  medi- 
cal care  and  research  accounts  and  a 
third,  related  turcount  not  at  Issue.  As  a 
result  of  these  proposed  deferrals.  OMB 
Director  Stockman  is.  as  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  has  also  found,  in  violation  of 
section  5010(a)  (4). 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  veterans  re- 
quires that  these  personnel  be  made 
available  to  the  VA  and  that  an  end  be 
put  to  Mr.  Stockman's  repeated  and  per- 
sistent flouting  ol  i.cct.on  5010(a)(4). 
I  filed  suit  on  April  23,  together  with 
seven  Members  of  the  House  smd  others, 
against  Mr.  Stockman  in  the  VS.  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  force  him  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  tiave  previously  in- 
serted in  the  Rkcoso.  on  April  27.  1981, 
at  pages  7451  through  7455  a  copy  of 
the  ComptroQer  General's  opinlcm  tliat 
I  have  Just  mentioned  and  the  complaint 
in  the  lawsuit,  and  would  refer  those 
who  wish  to  have  more  information  <xi 
those  subjects  to  those  pages. 

Although  the  purpose  of  the  lawsuit 
is  to  achieve  a  definitive  rescriution — 
both  specifically  and  for  the  futxire — 
with  respect  to  the  OMB  Director's  dis- 
regard of  section  5010(a)  (4)  of  tlUe  38 
and  his  misuse  of  personnel  freezes  and 
of  the  deferral  process,  the  importance 
of  the  •^■"y^g  in  question  (or  the  health 
of  many  sick  and  disabled  veterans  re- 
quires quicker  action  than  would  appear 
to  be  possible  in  that  forum. 

And,  since  a  more  timely  remedy  is 
available  under  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  provide  ui  Immediate 
solution  to  tills  particular  situation  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  approv- 
ing a  resolution  expressly  denying  the 
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deferral  or  deferrals  in  questioos.  I  Join 
8f(na<**^  Chxus  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  and  stop  these 
unlawful  deferrals  right  now.  Never- 
theless, regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this 
resolution.  I  will  continue  to  press  ahead 
with  the  lawsuit  wliich  involves  more 
and  larger  issues  than  the  ones  involved 
in  those  deferrals.  And.  as  the  resoluticm 
itseir  expressly  declares,  we  are  not  in 
any  way  conceding  by  submitting  this 
resolution,  the  propriety  or  lawfulness 
of  Mr.  btockman  s  proposed  deferrals  in 
the  VA  medical  care  and  research 
accounts.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


AMENDMENT  TO  ADMINISTRATION 
FOOD  STAMP  BILL 

AMZHnUKtn    NO.    40 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lxaht. 
and  Mr.  Andrxws)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1007)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  restrain  food  stamp 
program  spending,  to  increase  State 
agency  flexibility  to  focus  benefits 
toA^ard  the  most  needy,  to  extend  appro- 
priations authority,  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973.  and  to  extend  and  improve  the 
commodity  distribution  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  with 
Senators  Leahy  and  Andrews,  I  am  In- 
troducing several  amendments  to  S.  1007, 
the  food  stamp  bill  introduced  on  be- 
half of  the  Reagan  administration.  With 
these  amendments.  I  am  providing  an 
alternative  method  to  reach  the  total 
savings  proposed  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  the  Presidents  budget  and  as- 
sumed in  the  Senate-passed  budget 
reconciliation  resolution,  in  fact,  ine 
total  package  of  .savings  I  am  proposing 
for  fiscal  year  1982  exceeds  the  amount 
in  the  President  s  budget  and  the  amount 
assumed  by  the  Senate  by  over  $100 
million. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  support- 
ing the  Presidents  approach  on  food 
stamps.  I  believe  the  administration  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  its  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  legislation  to  re- 
authorize the  food  stamp  program.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  in  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  will  support  most  of  the 
savings  proposals  it  includes.  However, 
there  are  a  few  areas  where  I  think  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  in  ways  which  would 
have  a  less  harmful  effect  on  low-income 
Americans. 

I  would  add  that  my  approach  is  en- 
tire'y  consistent  w'th  the  food  <'tamp 
position  of  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation. The  Governors  agree  with  me 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  in  food 
stamp  benefits  due  to  school  lunch  par- 
ticipation. They  opose  placing  a  perma- 
nent freeze  on  the  standard  and  shelter 
deductions.  And.  they  agree  that  the  food 
stamp  "cap "  should  be  eliminated,  say- 
ing that: 

(T)be  Inevitable  effect  of  thf>  focxl  stamp 
"cap"  la  chaos  for  state  admlnlsiertng  agen- 
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clas.  tbe  \3A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
reclpienta. 

KRooL  LtmcH-rooo  STAMT  orraxT 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change  I 
am  proposing  is  Deletion  ox  tne  proposal 
to  count  scnool  lunches  against  food 
stamp  benefits.  Tills  proposal  could 
have  most  serious  impUcatlons  tor  man>' 
01  the  poorest  families  in  the  country — 
mainly  mothers  with  ciiiidren.  With  food 
stamp  benefits  averaging  only  44  cents 
per  person  per  meai.  i  cannot  accept  tne 
argument  tliat  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  food  stamp  program  provide 
duplicate  benefits.  I  oelieve  that  the  cur- 
rent benefits  of  both  programs  are  needed 
to  assure  that  an  adequate  level  oi  assist- 
ance is  provided  to  our  young  people  dur- 
ing theu-  critical  developmental  years. 

In  addition,  the  school  lunch -food 
stamp  onset  tias  been  widely  criticized  by 
State  and  local  I'ood  stamp  administra- 
tors across  the  country  as  a  proposal  that 
will  add  significantly  to  administrative 
cost,  complexity,  and  error  rates.  De- 
spite attempts  to  simpUiy  the  design  of 
this  proposal,  the  State  and  local  experts 
continue  to  contend  tliat  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  administer  at  the  grassroots 
level.  In  addition,  the  Reagan  admm- 
istratlon  has  admitted  that  its  attempts 
to  simplify  the  design  of  this  proposal 
would  lead  to  inequities  because  it  as- 
sumes that  children  receive  free  lunches 
in  many  Instances  when  they  do  not. 
rooo  STAMPS  roB  Bxsionrrs  or  ctxvktM 

IMSlllUIIONS 

I  am  proposing  deletion  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate  food 
stamps  for  residents  of  group  homes  for 
the  blind  and  disabled,  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women  and  children,  and  certain 
drug  and  alcoholic  rehabilitation  centers. 
These  persons  are  certainly  among  the 
truly  needy  of  our  society.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  these  centers  with 
commodities  only.  The  commodities 
available  are  of  limited  and  unpredicta- 
ble variety.  In  many  instances,  commod- 
ities are  available  only  In  quantities 
which  are  wholly  inappropriate  for  the 
small  institutions  which  need  them. 

raxxziNO  the  standako  and  bkklteb 
DEOtrcnoNS 

In  several  other  areas.  I  am  proposing 
that  the  administration's  proposals  be 
somewhat  modified.  The  administration 
has  proposed  a  permanent  freeze  on  the 
standard  shelter  deductions.  Freezing  the 
standard  deduction  would  result  in 
across-the-board  benefit  reductions  for 
86  percent  of  all  food  stamp  households. 
Freezing  the  shelter  deduction  would  re- 
duce beneflts  for  31  percent  of  the  non- 
elderly  and  nondisabled  caseload  nation- 
wide and  would  have  a  particularly  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  manv  participants  in 
co'.der  States  whose  shelter  costs  far  ex- 
ceed the  allowance  provided  by  the  cur- 
rent shelter  cap.  If  both  the  standard 
and  shelter  deductions  are  frozen  per- 
manently, there  would  be  no  mechanism 
In  the  food  stamp  program  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  participants  have  less  dispos- 
able income  left  for  food  due  to  sharply 
rising  costs  in  other  areas,  such  as  en- 
ergy and  health  care. 

I  believe  that  the  standard  and  shelter 
deductions  must  continue  to  be  adjusted 
in  the  future.  However,  to  address  the 
argument  that  these  deductiors  are  cur- 
rently overadjusted  due  to  the  home- 
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ownership  distortion  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  I  propose  that  these  deduc- 
tions be  frosen  until  July  1,  1983.  From 
that  time  on,  these  deductions  would  be 
adjusted  by  an  infiation  factor  which 
more  accurately  reflects  the  true  rate  of 
inflation.  Thus,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
standard  and  shelter  deductions  be  fro- 
zen for  a  period  of  2'^  years. and  then  be 
Inflated  at  a  lesser  rate  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  This  pr(H>osaI 
would  achieve  permanent  savings  in  the 
program  that  would  expand  over  time. 

PRORATINO   BZMZTn6    IN    UnTIAL    MONTH 

Another  administration  proposal  that 
I  would  modify  is  the  prorating  of  bene- 
flts in  the  initial  month  of  eligibility. 
Rather  than  the  administration  proposal 
to  prorate  on  a  semimonthly  basis,  I  sug- 
gest the  approach  included  in  S.  884,  the 
bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Helks.  This 
approach  would  prorate  benefits  in  the 
initial  month  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
would  more  than  double  the  savings 
achieved  by  the  administration's  propos- 
al in  this  area. 

ptnaTO  Bxco 

The  last  proposal  of  the  Reagsm  budg- 
et I  would  modify  pertains  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  President  proposes  conversion 
of  the  food  stamp  program — and  other 
feeding  programs — in  Puerto  Rico  to  a 
block  grant  effective  in  fiscal  year  1982 
at  75  percent  of  the  funding  that  these 
programs  would  have  otherwise  received. 
No  formal  proposal  to  achieve  this  has 
yet  been  transmitted  to  Congress. 

Because  of  the  unlikelihood  that  such 
a  proposal  could  be  enacted  before  this 
summer,  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  block  grant 
approach  is  feasible  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
With  the  food  stamp  program  providing 
benefits  to  nearly  69  percent  of  the  xtop- 
ulation  In  Puerto  Rico,  conversion  to  a 
new  program,  particularly  one  set  at  75 
percent  funding,  w'll  require  sufficient 
leadtime  tor  careful  planning.  For  this 
reason,  I  propose  that  the  block  grant  in 
Puerto  Rico  be  deferred  until  fiscal  year 
1983.  I  will  not  propose  specific  legisla- 
tion to  Institute  the  block  grant  In  Pscal 
year  1983  until  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  admln'stratlon's  proposal. 
However,  my  savings  package  should  be 
assumed  to  achieve  the  same  fiscal  year 
1983  sa vines  in  Puerto  Rico  as  provided 
for  in  the  Reagon  budget. 

To  immediately  address  the  issue  of 
food  stamp  participation  In  Puerto  Rico, 
I  am  proposing  a  tightening  of  the  to- 
come  ellRlbfllty  limits,  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  My  protxjsal  would  reduce  the 
proDortion  of  all  Puerto  Rlcans  partici- 
pating in  the  program  bv  nbout  10  per- 
cent, for  a  fiscal  year  1982  savings  of 
about  $75  mill'on.  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  be  a  useful  first  step  toward  proper 
tarcreting  of  the  block  grant  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

THBlmr    rOOD    FIAK    ASJXTSTMKim 

The  final  piece  of  my  savings  package 
Is  a  new  prooosal  which  affects  the  tim- 
ing of  food  stamp  cost-of-living  In- 
creases. Currentlv.  cost-<rf-Iiving  adiust- 
ments — or  adiustments  in  the  thrifty 
food  plan — are  provided  once  a  year  on 
January  1.  I  propose  instead  that  food 
st^mo  cost-of-living  increases  be  pro- 
vided each  Julv  1.  as  is  done  In  other 
Federal  programs  like  social  security  and 
881. 
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I  would  make  the  switch  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  July  1  over  a  2-year  per.od.  In 
fiscal  year  1982, 1  would  provide  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  on  April  1, 1982,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
through  December  1981.  In  fiscal  year 
1983,  the  adjustment  would  be  made 
July  1,  1983,  based  upon  the  cost  of  Uie 
thrifty  food  plan  tlirough  March  1983.  In 
each  succeeding  year,  the  adjustment 
would  occur  aa  July  l  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  tlirough  the  pre- 
ceding March.  If,  however.  Congress 
should  adopt  a  proposal  now  pending  to 
move  cost-of-living  increases  in  other 
Federal  programs  to  October  1,  I  would 
propose,  at  the  appit^riate  time,  to  move 
food  stamp  inflation  adjustments  to  Oc- 
tober 1  as  well.  Thus,  it  is  ccxiceivaUe 
that  additional  savings  would  be  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1984  by  delaying  the  food 
stamp  cost-of-living  adjustment  from 
July  1,  1984,  to  October  1,  1984.  October 
1  adjustments  would  be  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  through  the 
preceding  Jime. 

There  are  at  least  two  Important  rea- 
sons why  food  stamp  coet-of-Uving  ad- 
justments should  coincide  with  adjust- 
ments in  other  programs.  The  flrst  is 
administrative.  If  all  benefit  adjustments 
are  made  at  the  same  time,  food  stamp 
administrators  will  have  to  make  mass 
changes  in  benefit  levels  only  once  a 
year,  rather  than  twice. 

Currently,  benefit  increases  must  be 
implemented  each  January  1  to  reflect 
inflation  adjustments  in  food  stamp  al- 
lotments. And,  each  July  1,  food  stamp 
allotments  must  be  adjusted  downward 
for  milLons  of  recipients  to  reflect  in- 
creased social  security  and  SSI  beneflts. 
By  making  adjustments  in  all  of  these 
programs  at  tbe  same  time,  a  significant 
amount  of  administrative  cost,  incon- 
venience, and  error  would  be  avoided. 

A  second  beneflt  of  mairing  this  change 
is  that  recipimts  will  receive  a  more 
stable  and  predictable  level  of  beneflts. 
with  major  adjustments  made  only  once 
a  year.  By  providing  food  stamp  infla- 
ti(m  adjustments  on  July  1,  dderly  and 
disabled  beneficiaries  would  l)e  cushioned 
against  the  loss  of  food  stamps  wliich 
ordinarily  occurs  when  SSI  and  social 
security  beneflts  rise.  These  people  would 
be  spfued  the  dispiriting  experience  of 
seeing  a  significant  portion  of  their  cash 
beneflt  increases  being  offset  by  food 
stamp  reductions. 

I  have  proposed  a  2-year  pfaasein  of 
this  idea  to  minimize  the  loss  of  pur- 
ciiasing  power  that  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents would  experience  in  any  one  year. 
With  food  stamp  beneflts  already  run- 
ning 3  to  15  months  behind  the  actual 
costs  of  the  thrifty  food  plan,  I  think  it 
is  important  not  to  add  more  than  3 
months  additional  delay  in  any  one 
year.  Given  the  continuing  rapid  use  in 
food  price  inflation,  any  delay  in  bene- 
flt adjustments  results  in  a  significant 
loss  in  purchasing  power  for  low-income 
Americans. 

suMMAar 

In  summary,  I  am  proposing  a  series 
of  food  stamp  benefit  reductions  which 
would  actiieve  nearly  $1.6  billion  In  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1982  and  increasing 
amounts  in  future  years.  My  package 
would  achieve  greater  food  stamp  sav- 


ings than  are  assumed  in  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  reomciliation  resolution. 
In  addition  to  the  modifications  to  the 
Reagan  budget  I  have  described  above. 
my  package  includes  the  other  savings 
proposed  by  the  President.  Among  them 
are:  setting  a  gross  Income  eligibility 
limit  of  130  percent  of  the  poverty  line: 
canceling  a  series  of  benefit  liberaliza- 
tions scheduled  to  take  effect  October  1. 
1981:  eliminating  boarders:  revising  the 
household  definition;  recouping  ncm- 
fraud  overissuance;  and  implementing 
retrospective  accounting  and  periodic 
reporting.  I  would  like  one  minor  ciiange 
in  the  periodic  reporting  requirement  to 
exempt  all  households  which  have  no 
earned  income  and  are  composed  exclu- 
sively of  individuals  over  60  years  of  age 
or  blind  or  disabled  recipients  of  SSI. 

The  President's  budget  is  intended  to 
be  a  balanced  package  which  does  not 
place  a  disproportionate  burden  on  any 
segment  of  the  population.  I  know  from 
my  re^xmsit^ties  in  the  finance  com- 
mittee that  many  food  stamp  recipients 
also  face  reductions  in  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, social  services,  and  low  income 
energy  assistance.  To  reduce  food  stamp 
beneflts  beyond  the  level  recommended 
by  the  President  would  ask  too  much  of 
a  sacrifice  from  low-Income  Americans. 
I  hope  that  my  cc^eagues  will  join 
me  in  what  I  consider  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
addition  to  the  savings  proposals  ex- 
pressed here,  I  intend  to  move  in  com- 
mittee a  series  of  proposals  from  a  bill 
I  Introduced  last  week,  S.  1016.  the  Food 
Stamp  Accountability  Act  of  1981.  I  be- 
lieve that  bill  represents  the  most  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation  intro- 
duced this  year  to  address  fraud,  abuse, 
and  loopholes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. And  finally.  I  intend  to  move  that 
the  food  stamp  spending  ceiling  be 
eliminated. 

Especially  with  the  proposals  that  I 
expect  to  be  enacted  this  year.  The  food 
stamp  program  will  be  targeted  on  the 
"truly  needv. "  If  the  spending  ceiling 
is  eliminated.  Congress  will  stUl  have  the 
budget  and  aK>ropriations  processes  to 
insure  that  food  stamp  expenditures  stay 
within  reasonable  limits.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  measure  with 
Senator  Dole,  which  offers,  I  beUeve,  a 
reasonable  alternative  budget  proposal 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  Ilie  most 
important  aspect  of  this  proposal  is  that 
it  meets  and  even  exceeds  the  total  sav- 
ings assumed  for  food  stamps  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  in  our 
recent'y  passed  reconciliation  bill.  We 
are  supporting  the  President's  budget 
goa^^  and  complying  with  budget  recon- 
ciliation. 

Frankly,  there  are  parts  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  which  I  think  go  too  far. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  cuts  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  concerned 
almut  the  peoide  in  Vermont  who  rely 
upon  food  stamps  to  meet  their  nutri- 
tional needs.  To  support  a  cut  this  deep 
in  the  food  stamp  program  is  difficult 
for  me.  I  i>elieve  in  the  program  and  its 
goals. 

But.  given  the  budget  restraints  which 
we  all  feel.  I  am  determ-ned  to  make 
the  cuts  that  must  be  made,  while  at 
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Um  nine  ttane  pieseivloc  the  progmn 
Itadf. 

Ttae  package  that  is  proposed  here  is 
part  of  my  overall  determination  to  see 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  well  nm, 
free  from  abuse,  and  targeted  to  meet 
those  in  need.  To  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program.  Senator  Dou 
and  I.  along  with  Senators  CocHKAif, 
Hawkdis.  Mi»"""i  Pktor,  and  Zoum- 
SKT.  introduced  the  Food  Stamp  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1981  which  Is  aimed 
at  cutting  down  on  fraud,  tightening 
penalties  for  abuse,  and  providing  for 
improved  clUaen  reporting  of  the  food 
stamp  abuse. 

Today.  In  this  measure.  I  hope  to  di- 
rect the  budget  cuts  along  reasonable 
and  practical  lines.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  nutrlttan  subcommittee, 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  administration's 
bill  represents  a  major  redirection  In 
the  food  stamp  program.  And  while  I 
support  many  of  the  changes  In  the 
program.  I  cannot  endorse  the  following 
provisions: 

The  school  lunch/food  stamp  offset. 

Eliminating  food  stamp  eligibility  for 
residents  of  certain  Institutions  for  bat- 
tered wmnen.  rehabilitation  hcunes,  and 
other  specialised  institutions. 

Preesing  the  shdter  deduction. 

The  proposal  being  presented  today 
would  dlmlnate  the  school  lunch/food 
stamp  offset,  provide  food  stamps  for 
those  in  institutions,  modify  the  stand- 
ard and  shelter  deduction  freeze  by  ad- 
justing them  according  to  a  different  in- 
flatimi  factor.  The  proposal  would  aiao 
delay  the  Puerto  Rico  block  grant  until 
1983  and  k>wer  the  eliglbUlty  level  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  fiscal  year  1982  below  that 
proposed  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Finally,  this  package  would  prorate  food 
stamp  benefits  on  a  dally  basis. 

Tills  package,  when  amended  to  the 
President's  bill,  seems  to  me.  to  be  a 
sound  proposal.  It  achieves  substantial 
savings  and  meets  our  reconcillatlcm 
goals.  It  makes  respcmslble  cuts  where 
they  must  be  made  in  the  program.  And. 
hopefully,  it  will  insiire,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Food  Stamp  Accountability  Act. 
that  the  food  stamp  program  merits  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SOBOOMlOTr^  OM  DrmOOTIUdCZIfTAI. 
ULATIOm 

Mr.  DDRENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  wlU  meet  to  mark  up  S.  807. 
a  bin  to  reform  the  laws  relating  to  the 
pnviakn  of  Federal  assistance  in  order 
to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  manage- 
ment of  Vtederal  assistance  programs 
and  requirements,  provide  assistance  re- 
cipients with  greater  fiezlbillty,  and 
mlnlmiup  the  administrative  burden  and 
adverse  eoonnmif  Impact  of  such  pro- 
grams and  requirements.  The  session  will 
begin  at  3:03  pjn.  In  room  8202  of  the 
Dlrkaen  Senate  OfDce  Building,  on  May 
8.  1981. 

For  more  information,  contact  Pam 
Heea  of  the  soboommlttee  staff  at  224- 
7S37. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  to  announce 


that  the  Subcommittee  <m  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  Federal  allocation  formulae 
and  fiscal  disparities.  The  hearing  will  be 
conducted  at  1:30  pjn.  in  room  235  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
May  13.  1981.  Those  wishing  to  submit 
written  statements  to  be  Included  in  the 
printed  record  of  the  hearing  should 
send  five  copies  to  Ruth  Doerfieln.  clerk. 
Subcoomilttee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, room  507  Carrtdl  Arms  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  20510. 

For  further  Information  <m  the  hear- 
ing, you  may  contact  Jlmmle  Powell  of 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-8854. 
BTTBCOMifrrm  oir  AOUcrrLTumAi.  atxDiT  *in> 
BUSAL  ■LccrmxncATioir 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation has  postponed  Its  hearing  on  the 
proposed  changes  In  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration's  programs.  This 
delay  was  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  full  committee's  markxip  of  the 
1981  farm  bill.  The  subconmilttee  hear- 
ing has  been  reecheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  14,  at  9:30  ajn..  In  room  324,  Russell 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  has  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  rural  electric  and 
telephone  industries  to  teeilfy. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
shotdd  contact  Keith  Weatherly  or  De- 
nlse  Alexander  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 
BUBCOxiorns   on    fibbui.    bxtsmuitusss, 
BiwtBrw  AjtB  KfJiam 

Mr.  DANFC«TH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research  and  Rules  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  Friday.  May  15.  1981.  at  10 
ajn.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  "Hie  hearing  is  intended 
to  identify  current  major  concerns  re- 
specting Uie  operatkm  of  the  procure- 
ment system.  The  subcommittee  will 
hear  from  the  public  contract  law  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
from  member  companies  of  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  lliis 
hearing  was  previously  scheduled  for 
April  30. 

COMMRTKB    ON    4aXICX7I.TTtBX.    WUtBlTlOIT,    AMD 
FCXiaTST 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  President.  I  advise  the 
Senate  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has  sched- 
uled c<ufirmation  hearings  on  Frank 
Naylor.  Mary  Jarrat.  James  Barnes,  and 
Kenneth  Gllles.  all  of  whom  have  been 
nominated  for  positions  at  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  May  12.  at 
10  ajn.  in  nxMn  324,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  Naylor  has  been  nominated  for  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development; 
Miss  Jarrat  for  the  poslUmi  of  Assistant 
Secretary  <rf  Agriculture  for  Food  and 
Consumer  Services;  Mr.  Barnes  for  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  T3B.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and.  Kenneth  A.  Gllles  for 
the  position  of  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grain  Inspection  Service. 


Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denlse  Alexander  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

■XnOOMKITT^    ON    THX    OONSlllUllUN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  be  au- 
thorized to  h(dd  hearings  beginning  at  2 
on  May  8  on  municipal  liability. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

comcrrRS  on  smau.  sTmnraaa 

Mr.  BAKER,  lix.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
discuss  SBA  size  proposals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOMINAnON  OF  THOMAS  PAUKEN 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  at  11  ajn.  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  to 
serve  as  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
agency.  I  ask  that  several  articles  relat- 
ing to  this  nomination,  specifically  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
dated  April  28,  1981,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  1,  1981,  and  a  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
which  appeared  on  May  1.  1981,  along 
with  a  letter  to  the  edltw  written  by 
John  Dellenback.  a  former  Republican 
Congressman  from  Oregon  and  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  under  President  Ford, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoas  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  John 
IDellenback.  who  served  as  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps  between  1975  and 
1977,  stated  the  issue  with  respect  to  the 
problem  posed  by  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pauken  quite  succinctly: 

While,  under  •  combination  of  statute  and 
executive  order,  the  Peace  Corps  Is  opera- 
tionally predominantly  autonomous,  there 
remains  enough  structural  linkage  between 
Peace  Corps  and  ACTION,  however,  that.  If 
Mr.  Pauken  Is  confirmed  as  ACTION  direc- 
tor, there  can  no  longer  be  a  successful 
refutation  In  the  field  of  a  charge  that  a 
linkage  of  some  sort  exists  between  Peace 
Corps  and  V&.  intelligence  agencies.  There 
are  certainly  equally  responsible  positions  In 
our  government  where  bis  mUltary  and  In- 
telligence background  would  be  a  positive 
asset.  That  would  not  be  so  as  director  of 
ACTION. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Pauken  •■ 
ACTION  director  may  well  entail  the  paying 
of  a  fearsome  price  by  the  nation,  by  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  most  Importantly  of  aU 
by  our  volunteers  In  the  field. 

Some  of  those  volunteers  could  weU  be- 
come sitting  ducks,  and  that  would  b« 
tragic. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  suggests  a  higher  de- 
gree and  level  of  Involvement  In  field 
intelligence  work  than  many  Senators 
may  have  concluded  from  first  reports. 

The  material  submitted  lor  printing 
in  the  RscoKo  is  as  follows: 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr,  38,  19811 

A  MaTTSB   or  iNTXtXIOSMCS 

The  otherwise  routine  nomination  of 
Thomas  Pauken  to  be  director  of  ACTION, 
the  federal  agency  tliat  ovexseee  volunteer 
programa.  Including  the  Peace  Corps,  la  In 
trouble.  A  Texas  lawyer  and  twloe-defeated 
congressional  oondldate,  Mr.  Pauken  eeamert 
a  sboo-ln.  One  Issue  baa  beld  14*  his  oon- 
firmaUon:  irtietber  his  stint  ■■  a  military 
InteUlgence  officer  In  Vietnam  In  the  186Qi 
dlsquallflea  him  from  overseeing  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Some  of  his  backers  are  dUturbed  that  the 
Issue  sboiUd  be  raised  at  aU.  They  suggest 


of  agents  who  would  rejiort  back  Informa- 
tion on  Vletcong  troop  movements  and 
plans. 

"In  practice,  we  were  handling  the  peo- 
ple doing  the  spying,"  WUson  said. 

"Our  duties  Included  reviewing  agent  as- 
sets, dispatching  agents  or  intelligence 
gathering  missions,  re.o.erlng  the  a^enu 
after  the  mlri*"*!.  delMleflng  them  and  z«- 
portlng  back  their  Intelligence  to  opera- 
tional units,"  the  other  coUeague  said. 

Several  officers  who  served  with  Pauken 
Including  one  of  bis  former  commanders. 
Col.  Thomas  8.  Mayberry  (ret.),  said  that 
a  province  InteUlgence  officer's  duties  would 
Include  contact  with  other  US.  Intelligence 


that  to  queeUon  his  InteUlgenM  baAground  j^  operating  in  the  province,  Includ 

la  to  queetlon  the  leglUmacy  of  Ift-^g"^-     I'^f^^^^nM^t  with  the  CIA  agent  In 


Others  suggest  that  to  object  to  him  on 

grounds  connected  to  his  service  In  Vietnam 

Is  to  disparage  both  mUltary  service  and,  by 

extension,   the  worth  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

But  there  Is  a  certain  unreal  quaUty  to  theae 

suggestions.  We  don't  see  anyone  disparaging 

either  IntelUgence  or  the  mUltaiT  «?»«»»     ^"a  program  to  traUi  Vietnamese  case  officers 

who  served  m  Vietnam.  That  would  be  stivld      ~',£^nage  networks  of  intelligenec  sgents 

and  Uidefenalble.  before  the  program  was  abruptly  termlnited. 


the  area,  and  pisslzig  on  information  to  the 
local  representative  of  the  Phoenix  program. 
In  an  Interview,  Pauken  continued  to  In- 
sist that  he  had  no  contact  with  the  CIA 
In  the  Delta,  but  acknowledged  that  for  his 
first  three  days  In  the  field  he  was  assigned 


There  is  another,  more  subertantlal  reason 
why  the  question  comes  up.  The  Peace  Oorpa 
works  in  Third  World  situations  In  which  a 
suspected  Intelligence  connection  can  dam- 
age efforts  by  Its  volunteers  to  win  the  local 
acceptance  they  need  to  work  effectively. 
Volunteers  are  knowledgeable,  and  fervent, 
on  the  subject.  Por  that  reason,  the  Peace 
Coips.  through  all  Its  20  years,  hsa  Insisted 
that  Its  volunteers  and  staff  keep  a  certain 
dlstajice  from  Intelligence.  Mr.  Pauken  has 
said  he  accepts  this  policy.  tTnder  It.  however, 
be  evldenUy  could  not  be  hired  aa  a  volun- 
teer or  staff  member.  It  takes  little  imagin- 
ing to  understand  how  bis  appointment 
could  be  used,  \mfalrly,  against  the  Peace 
Corps. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  1981] 
Nomination    op    PAtncnr    ab    Oiucroa    op 

ACnOH    Is    POSTPONKD    IN    SKNATK 

(By  Scott  Armstrong) 
Senate  action  on  President  Reagan's  con- 
troversial nomination  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken 
to    head    ACTION,    the    federal    volunteer 


He  was  then  assigned  to  another  province  to 
operate  his  own  network  of  informers,  with 
whom  he  dealt  through  an  Interpreter. 

Pauken  says,  however,  that  his  first  act 
was  to  shut  down  the  operation  of  a  paid 
Vietnamese  Informant  who  "had  been  around 
long  enough  to  con  us  out  of  enough 
money  to  start  a  chicken  farm." 

His  duties  were  covert,  he  says,  only  In 
that  the  Vietnamese  civilians  did  not  want 
It  known  that  they  were  reporting  Vletcong 
movemens  to  Pauken's  interpreter  In  return 
for  occasional  cash  payments. 

Pauken  says  he  appreciates  the  concern 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  that  these  are 
precisely  the  sort  of  activities  of  which  they 
are  often  falsely  accused.  But  he  does  not 
feel  that  his  own  background  constitutes 
a  bar  even  if  he  were  nominated  to  be  di- 
rector   of    the    Peace    Corps,    rather    than 

Action.  

A  self-described  19«0b  activist  who  orga- 
nized college  demonstrations  supporting  U5. 
involvement  In  Vietnam,  Pauken  served  for 
three  years  In  Army  Intelligence.  He  then 
agency,  h«  been  postpon^untU  n«t  week     ^^  -^^ong  f^^^^^  .2L^r"of"X 
because  of  »  dispute  over  Paoken's  service  a.     ^^^^  SU  pW»m.  a  twtvtlme 

losing  candidate  for  a  Dallas  congressional 
seat,  and  the  narrator  of  a  conservative  film 


.  dispute 
a  mUltary  mtelllgence  agwit  daring  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

The  controversy  pivots  on  the  long-stand- 
ing policy  of  the  Peace  Corps,  a  branch  of 
ACTION,  of  rejecting  anyone  with  certain  In- 
telligence backgrounds  in  order  to  protect 
its  personnel  abroad  from  allegatUms  of 
spying. 

Pauken  argues  that  the  poUey  is  Irrelevant 
since  under  a  two-year-old  executive  order 
the  director  of  Action  baa  virtually  no  con- 
trol over  Peace  Corps  pcriicy  or  operatlaas; 
ACTION  has  control  over  Peace  Corps  recruit- 
ing, which  Is  at  the  heart  of  Pauken's  oppo- 
nents' concern.  He  also  testified  in  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  his  "principal  wmk 
in  the  (Mekong]  IMta  was  involved  aa  an 
analyst.' 


attacking  the  "leftist"  pollUcal  designs  of 
Jane  Ponda  and  Tom  Hayden. 

"If  I  were  a  leftUt,  given  what  they  have 
done  to  me — pulling  my  miUtary  records 
without  my  permission,  what  would  civil  Ub- 
ertarlans  say  then?"  he  asks. 

•TTiey"  are  Senate  minority  whip  Alan 
Cranston  (D-Callf.)  and  his  staff,  and  "what 
they  have  done."  according  to  PauVen.  Is  to 
persecute  him  for  his  record  of  mUltary  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  lief  tlst  McCarthyism.  Pauken 
calls  It. 

"Mr.  Pauken's  complaints  are  red  herrings. 
Cranston  responded    "The  sole  and  only  Issue 
^^^  ^  ts   that   his   Intelligence   bacitground   could 

tt>'^er.  The  Washington  Fast  baa  learned.     Jeopaidise  the  Uves  and  work  of  the  Peace 
and  Pauken  now  acknowledgee.  that  In  Viet-     CX»p«  volunteers  and  staff  overseas  and  un- 
dermine the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram." 

Cranston  wants  to  remove  even  the  appear- 
ance that  the  Peace  Corps  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  former  intelligence  officer,  which 
he  considers  as  dangerous  to  volimteers  as  the 
reaUty.  On  Wednesday,  he  secured  an  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  postponing  considera- 
tion of  Pauken's  nomination  imtil  next  week 


nam  Pauken  was  "a  case  officer"  aeslgnert  to 
run  a  network  of  South  Vlenameee  agents. 
These  new  details  come  as  Oongress  is  mov- 
ing to  consider  legislation  completely  separ- 
ating the  Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  before 
further  considering  Pauken's  nomination. 

In  interviews  with  The  Post,  two  of  Pau- 
ken's former  colleasiues  In  the  Delta  who 
also  served  as  province  intelligence  officers 


at  the  time  painted  a  different  picture  than     by  which  time  the  Senate  P^sreign  BeUUons 

Committee  wiU  have  taken  up  a  Cranston- 
tapaoaani  bUl  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
totally  from  Its  parent  agency.  Action. 

The  House  is  expected  to  consider  a  sUnl- 
lar  bUl  next  week  to  be  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-Wls),  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Two 
yean  ago  the  House,  led  by  conservative  Re- 


Pauken  did  in  his  testimonv. 

David  O.  WUson,  now  a  Wasblni'ton  law- 
yer and  a  friend  of  Pauken's.  and  another 
former  rolleavue  of  Pauken  who  Insists  on 
anonymity  say  that  a  pro-'lnoe  intelligence 
officer  w»s  teallv  a  "case  officer"  or  "an  agent 
handler,"  whose  duties  would  Include  man- 
aging and  training  a  several-tlered  network 


publicans,  voted  overwhelmingly  to  separate 
Action  from  the  Peace  Corps.  U  the  olil  clears 
both  houses  alues  to  Cranston  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  drop  bis  opposition. 

Now  the  White  House  feels  It  cannot  bow 
to  Cranston's  challenge.  According  to  two 
administration  sources,  the  White  House  wlU 
oppose  Cranston's  bUl  and  push  for  Pauken's 
confirmation. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star.  May  1,  1981] 
SsPAaATiNG  "Spies"  Faoif  Peacx  Cobps 

(By   AlAN   CSANSTOM) 

Tour  editorial,  "The  ACTION  Nominee" 
(AprU  23),  misses  the  point.  Twice. 

You  note  that  Thomas  W.  Pauken,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  to  head  ACTION — 
the  parent  agency  for  the  Peace  Corps — was 
an  Army  officer  in  Vietnam  "whose  military 
specialty  was  intelligence."  Tou  point  out 
that  "there  Is  fear  that  the  Peace  Corpe  could 
be  coii^>romised  by  having  as  its  head  a  per- 
son with  an  intelligenoe  background."  And 
you  grant  that  "the  concern  is  legitimate" 
that  "there  must  be  not  even  a  tenuous  con- 
nection between  Peace  Corps  activities  and 
VS.  Intelligence  gathering  activities." 

Tet,  surprisingly,  you  never  explain  why 
this  "legitimate"  concern  exists. 

Tour  own  Mary  McOrory  supplied  the  an- 
swer only  a  week  earlier:  She  wrote  that 
Peace  Corpe  volunteers  "have  labored  from 
the  beginning  under  the  shadow  of  suspicion 
that  under  the  guise  of  digging  sewers,  teach- 
ing English  and  planting  fields,  they  were 
doing  the  work  of  the  CIA." 

It  is  widely  feared,  by  present  and  former 
volunteers  that  the  ^polntment  of  a  former 
intelligence  officer  to  direct  the  Peace  Corpe 
would  appear  to  confirm  officially  the  accusa- 
tions of  our  enemies  and  adversaries  in  the 
Third  World,  and  the  suq;>lclons  even  of  our 
friends,  that  the  Corps  is  nothing  but  a  froot 
org^anizatlon  for  American  spies.  Once  that 
wall  of  separation  between  q>ylng  and  the 
Corps  is  breached,  to  quote  Ms.  McCrory 
again,  "the  health  and  safety  of  the  volun- 
teers" coiUd  be  imperiled. 

Or,  as  Robert  M.  McNamara  Jr.  stated  in  a 
letter  to  Congress  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  "the  primary  reason  for  this 
dichotomy  is  the  heightened  concern  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  volunteers  and 
staff  overseas.  especlaUy  in  countries  where 
even  the  suspicion — albeit  totaUy  »m- 
foimded — of  participation  in  InteUlgence  ac- 
tivities could  seriously  Jeopardize  .  .  .  the 
Uves  of  these  persons  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  Our  concern  .  .  .  has  increased  In  re- 
cent years  as  terrorist  and  guerrilla  organiaa- 
tions  have  looked  upon  hostage-taking  as  a 
standard  operating  procedure  to  effect  short- 
term  domestic  and  international  poUtlcal 
gains.  The  posslbUlty  and  ttie  fear  that  our 
volunteers  or  staff  could  be  used  as  pawns  in 
such  a  situation  is  not  speculative.  In  recent 
times  two  of  our  volunteers  have  been  beld 
hostage:  one  for  three  years  and  another  for 
10  days. 

"Consequently,  since  most  of  our  volun- 
teers <H>erate  outside  of  capital  cities,  often- 
times at  great  distances  in  rural  villages,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  strictly  applied  the  inteUl- 
gen-^  DOlicy.  . . ." 

Mr.  McNamara  noted  that  the  Peace  Corpe 
pc^cy  of  keeping  intelligence  activities  at 
arm's  length  should  bar  Mr.  Pauken  from 
any  "Wa«hlngton  policv  position"  with  the 
Corps — which,  of  course,  he  wotUd  have  as 
head  of  ACTION. 

You  miss  a  second  prfnt,  too,  when  you 
conclude  that  "It  strikes  us  as  strained  to 
think  that  a  stint  in  miUtary  intelligence 
could  be  construed  aa  violating  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  the  Peace  Corpe  and 
Intel  ligence-patherlne." 

"Construed"  by  whom?  By  me?  I  donX  for 
a  moment  belie-e  Mr.  Pauken  wlU  convert 
the  Peace  Ctxp^  into  an  arm  of  the  CIA.  But 
what  T  be'leve — or  what  vou  beUeve — doemt 
matter.  What  matters  Is  how  Mr.  Pauken's 
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appointment  m*y  b«  perceived  by  the  Inbkb- 
lt»nts  of  the  mount«liis  of  Nepkl  or  of  the 
baiTloe  of  Colombl*  or  of  IsoUted  areaa  of 
Slerr*  Leooe  or  of  any  of  the  scores  of  re- 
mote plaoea  around  the  world  where  Corps 
voiunteen  live  and  work  tn  almost  total 
phyatcal  dependence  on  the  goodwill  of 
largely  rural,  unsophisticated  people. 

How  win  they  "construe"  Mr.  Pauken's  ap- 
pointment? That's  the  point.  I  very  much 
doubt  that  they  will  trouble  themselves  over 
subtle  distinctions  between  "basic  military 
work"  and  CIA-type  espionage,  for  example. 
To  them.  I  fear,  intelligence  is  intelligence 
and  Intelligence  is  spying.  And  they  will  want 
none  of  It.  or  of  the  people  they  believe  are 
doing  It. 

That  Is  solely  why  I  oppose  Mr.  Pauken's 
confirmation  and  a  0>ajor  reason  why  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  separate  the  Peace 
Corpe  from  ACTtON. 

As  for  your  allusions  to  "rancor"  and  "bit- 
ter dispute. '  there  is  certainly  no  rancor  or 
bttternesa  on  my  part.  I  have  nothing  per- 
sonal against  Mr.  Pauken.  It's  unfortunate 
that  President  Reagan  chose  him  for  this 
rather  than  any  number  of  other  poets  for 
which  he  may  be  tetter  qualified.  But  that 
was  the  president's  prerogative.  He  has  his 
reaponstbUlty:  I  have  mine. 

1  have  stated  puollcly  that  I  would  oSer  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Pauken  s  nomination  as 
director  of  ACTION  if  the  Peace  Corps  is 
separated  from  the  agency.  That  is  still  my 
poaltlon. 

Protecting  the  lives  of  Americans  abroad — 
not  ridiculous  diversionary  charges  that 
ihoee  who  oppose  the  Pauken  nomination  are 
antl-soldler  or  antl-Vletnam  veteran  or  antl- 
IntelUgence  or  even  antl-Pauken — is  the  only 
Issue  here. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  1.  1981 1 
SxpAaATurc  "Smbs"  Piom  Peace  Coeps 
(By  John  R.  Dellenback) 

For  the  sake  of  our  present  and  potential 
future  Peace  Corps  volunteers  all  over  the 
world  and  their  families,  as  well  as  for  the 
Peace  Corps  itself.  I  deeply  regretted  your 
April  23  editorial  on  the  ACTION  nominee. 

A*  »  former  memtwr  of  the  Congress  from 
Oregon  I  must  share  the  blame  for  the  pres- 
ent unfortunate  situation.  It  was  the  Con- 
gress that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Nixon's  presi- 
dency, saw  fit  to  take  some  domestic  volim- 
teer  programs  and  couple  them  with  the 
Peace  Corps  In  the  new  agency  called  AC- 
TION. However  much  those  programs  look 
alike  on  the  surface.  l:elow  the  surface  they 
are  very  considerably  different  and  I  think 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
attempt  to  combine  all  these  programs  In  a 
single  agency  was  a  legislative  error. 

During  my  two  yean  as  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  Mr.  Ford's  presidency 
wegave  high  priority  to  making  as  absolutely 
certain  as  we  oould  that  there  existed 
neither  fact  nor  Impression  of  any  connec- 
tion between  the  Peace  Corpe  and  any  Intel- 
ligence service  of  the  government  Our  first 
reason  was  to  keep  our  volunteers  safe  from 
any  counter-intelligence  operations  In  any 
foreign  country.  Our  second  reason  was  to 
maTlmlre  their  effectiveness  as  communica- 
tors between  our  country  and  the  land  In 
which  they  were  serving  and  to  make  their 
road  there  as  smooth  as  possible  In  that 
regard.  Our  third  reason  was  to  assist  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Peace  Corps  mandate  of 
promoting  world  peace  and  friendship,  as- 
sUtlng  by  ellmlnatUii?  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible any  suspicion  that  otir  volunteers  were 
InteUlsence  agents. 

Periodically  the  charge  would  be  raised 
that  our  people  were  reallv  Intelligence 
agents,  most  wirtlcularly  ciA.  We  would  Im- 
medlatelv  Jurno  on  the  accusation  and  chal- 
lenre  the  soreader  of  any  such  ch'rtre  or 
rumor  fo  rite  sriecMics   thtrlne  mv  full  two- 

^^^^  c*««H«ige  to  our  data  that  no 
such  links  existed. 


Mr  Pauken  Is  very  possibly  and  even 
probably  an  extremely  fine  and  competent 
person.  So  far  as  the  domestic  side  of  AC- 
TION is  concerned,  he  might  well  make  an 
excellent  administrator.  While,  under  a  com- 
bination of  statute  and  executive  order,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  operationally  predominantly 
autonomous,  there  remains  enough  struc- 
tural linkage  between  Peace  Corps  and 
ACTION,  however,  that.  If  Mr.  Pauken  Is 
confirmed  as  ACTION  director,  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  successful  refutation  In  the  field 
of  a  charge  that  a  linkage  of  some  sort  exists 
between  Peace  Corps  and  U.S.  Intelligence 
agencies.  There  are  certainly  equally  respon- 
sible positions  In  our  government  where  his 
military  and  intelligence  background  would 
be  a  positive  asset.  That  would  not  be  so  as 
director  of  ACTION. 

I  spent  four  years  as  an  officer  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II  and  am  proud  of 
that  service  and  of  our  nation's  military. 
I  am  strongly  supporting  our  nation's  prop- 
erly conducted  intclil?ence  services.  But 
the  record  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Its  80,000- 
plus  volunteers  In  service  to  our  country  and 
to  some  of  the  neediest  paru  of  the  world  Is 
extraordinary.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Pauken  as  ACTION  director  may  well  entail 
the  paying  of  a  fearsome  price  by  the  nation, 
by  the  Peace  Corps,  and  most  Importantly 
of  all  by  our  volunteers  in  the  field. 

Some  of  those  volunteers  could  well  be- 
come silting  ducks,  and  that  would  be 
tragic.^ 


ORANGE  MARKETING  ORDER 
PROTECTS  FAMILY  FARMER 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
some  misinformation  has  appeared  in 
the  press  leaving  the  false  impression 
that  orange  growers  are  deliberately 
destroying  vast  amoimts  of  fresh  oranges 
that  might  be  sold  cheaply  to  consumers. 

The  truth  is  that  American  housewives 
have  never  had  such  an  enormous  selec- 
tion of  fresh  oranges  on  the  market. 
Prices  of  small  sized  oranges  are  about 
the  same  today  as  they  were  10  years 
ago. 

In  fact,  shipments  of  navel  oranges  to 
the  domestic  market  will  be  higher  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  in  history. 
Over  51  percent  of  the  total  California 
and  Arizona  navel  orange  crop  will  be 
shipped  to  grocery  stores  and  food  out- 
lets for  fresh  consumption .  6  percent  will 
be  exported;  and  33  percent  will  be  con- 
verted to  juice  products.  That  is  90  per- 
cent of  production  going  directly  to  the 
public. 

Of  the  remaining  10  percent,  the  fruit 
us  not  suitable  for  eating  or  juice  and  it 
is  being  diverted  to  cattle  feed  high  in 
nutrients.  In  it  some  of  this  fruit,  laying 
out  to  dry,  that  the  media  mistakenly 
thought  was  left  to  rot.  A  very  small 
amount  cannot  be  used  at  all,  which  Is 
normal  in  any  production  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  arises  out  of 
an  all  out  attack  by  some  big  corporate 
growers  on  the  orange  marketing  order. 
The  marketing  order  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  steady,  fairly  priced  supply  of 
fresh  navel  oranges.  Without  the  order, 
large  corporate  growers  could  glut  the 
domestic  market,  forcing  small  growers 
out  of  business. 

One  grower,  who  has  put  the  market- 
ing order  discussion  into  its  proper  con- 
text, is  Fred  Lo  Bue.  Jr..  of  Lindsay, 
Calif.,  who  is  in  partnership  with  other 
small  growers,  most  of  whom  are  third 
and  fourth  generaticm  family  farmers 
averaging  only  36  acres  each. 


Mr.  Lo  Bue  has  prepared  a  statement 
for  Congress  which  clearly  explains  the 
financial  difiBculty  of  small  growers  and 
rebuts  the  charge  that  growers  are  get- 
ting rich  because  of  the  marketing  order. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Lo  Bue  and  a  related  press  inter- 
view he  gave  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

Statement  bt  Pkeo  Lo  Btte,  Jr. 
This  statement  Is  offered  as  background 
to  those  stories  currently  being  circulated 
In  the  media  regarding  Callfor.Ua's  over- 
supply  of  oranges  and  how  they  are  being 
handled.  Due  to  Ideal  weather  conditions 
last  spring,  the  largest  crop  In  history  was 
set.  some  33  percent  greater  than  the  prevl- 
our  year,  also  an  all-time  record  crop. 

Because  the  trees  are  so  loaded  with  fruit, 
the  oranges  did  not  size  up  In  the  normal 
manner,  as  only  so  much  water  and  nutrients 
are  available  for  growth.  Subsequently,  there 
are  so  many  oranges  of  such  small  size.  2.3 
Inches  or  less  tn  diameter,  that  they  are 
totally  unmerchantable  at  a  price  that  will 
even  return  harvesting  and  packing  cosu. 
let  alone  farming  expenses.  These  small  ones, 
along  with  others  that  are  badly  scarred, 
hall  damaged,  soft,  etc.,  go  to  juice  plants 
for  processing  Into  the  Juice  markets.  Here 
13  where  the  next  problem  lies.  All  the  juice 
plants  in  California  are  at  maximum  capac- 
ity, working  34  hours  a  day.  seven  days  a 
week.  The  fruit  that  cannot  be  handled  here 
must  be  sold  to  our  alternate  customers,  pri- 
marily dairle3  and  feedlots. 

This  fruit  overflow  could  be  given  away 
at  this  point  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
"come  and  get  It.  where  Is.  as  Is."  It  would 
be  very  unrealistic  to  aak  a  farmer,  who  Is 
already  losing  great  sums  of  mo.iey.  to  pre- 
pare for  market  or  even  deliver  these  to  a 
point  any  distance  away.  Some  of  those  char- 
itable farmers  who  are  supposedly  "giving 
away"  their  excess  fruit  are  in  reality  selling 
it.  recovering  harvesting,  packing  and  haul- 
ing costs,  thus  in  effect  lowering  their  over- 
head to  make  the  other  fruit  they  are  selling 
at  regular  prices  more  proltable. 

The  Federal  Marketing  Order,  which  has 
been  used  for  many  years  to  provide  an  or- 
derly flow  of  oranges  to  the  crnsumer 
throughout  the  entire  season.  Is  being  blamed 
daily  In  the  media  for  causing  this  situation. 
It  is  the  sheer  economics  of  over-supply  ver- 
sus demand  at  a  realistic  price  that  is  the 
real  problem. 

The  Marketing  Order  has  helped  maintain 
subsistence  income  levels  (usually  well  be- 
low parity)  to  small  as  well  a.s  large  growers. 
Small  growers  have  historically  been  able 
to  produce  better  quality  and  high  yields 
thus  being  able  to  compete  against  the 
larger  corporate  entitles.  These  are  mostly 
family  farmers,  many  In  their  third  and 
fourth  generations,  who  market  their  fruits 
through  grower  co-operatives  or  small  com- 
mercial packers.  It  Is  this  large  grower  base, 
in  excess  of  5.000,  averaging  38  acres  each, 
which  has  kept  the  cc-nsumer  supplied  wliti 
more  than  ample  quantities  of  fresh  oranges 
and  juice  products.  This  base  of  well-man- 
aged farms  has  also  provided  an  excellent 
quality  product  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
Marketing  Order  also  helos  maintain  year- 
rou'^d  supplies  of  fruit  to  the  consumer, 
week  In,  week  out,  with  very  little  fluctua- 
tion In  price.  Nowhere  else  In  the  world  can 
a  c~nsumer  walk  Into  a  store  and  know  there 
will  be  qualltv  oranges  available  at  a  price 
which  Is  reasonable  when  compared  to  most 
other  fruit. 

Tbermlnatlon  of  the  Marketing  Order  -as 
soffie  In  the  Industry  are  urging  would  result 
in  chaotic  marketing  conditions,  low  prices 
for  several  years,  unreliable  supplies  and 
very  poor  returns  to  the  growers.  Even  moet 
of  thooe  who  advocate  elimination  of  the  Or- 
ders a-^ee  this  would  happen.  A  great  many 
growers   mentioned   above   would   not   have 
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the  financial  resources  to  survive  for  very 
long  under  such  condlUona.  They  would 
pull  out  their  trees  (which  take  aeven  years 
and  about  M.OOOOO  per  acre  to  bring  into 
production)  or  sell  out  to  others,  either 
larger  companies  or  absentee  investors.  Pro- 
duction and  marketing  would  become  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  a  few  strong  sur- 
vivors. 

At  this  point,  some  facts  should  be  mtar- 
jected  which  are  not  widely  known  outside 
the  citrus  Industry.  In  recent  years  a  num- 
ber of  large  companies  have  quietly  been 
buying  or  contracting  to  farm  and  market 
large  blocks  of  citrus  acreage  In  Central 
California.  Among  these  are  a  number  of 
large  oU  companies  and  families  with  oil 
backgrounds,  plus  firms  from  other  such 
fields  as  construction,  real  estate  develop- 
ment and  Jet-manufacturing.  These  firms 
are  growing,  packing  and  marketing  citrus 
from  large  acreages,  the  majority  In  the  sev- 
eral thousands  of  acres.  It  Is  from  among 
these  organisations  that  the  loudest  cry  to 
terminate  (or.  In  some  cases,  advocate  sub- 
version of)  the  Marketing  Orders  Is  originat- 
ing. 

Who  would  have  the  financial  resources  to 
siuvlve  a  three-to-flve  year  "shake  out"  of 
the  Industry  if  the  Marketing  Orders  were 
terminated?  The  38-year  family  farmer  who 
is  likely  carrying  a  mortgage  and  crop  loans, 
or  those  corporate  glanU  with  control  of  the 
crop  from  production  to  the  chain  store? 

In  concltislon,  one  should  look  beyond  the 
rhetoric  being  published  berating  Califor- 
nia orange  growers  and  their  Marketing  Or- 
der, and  look  at  the  motives  behind  those 
who  have  more  to  gain  In  the  long  run  by 
terminating  something  that  has  served  the 
consumer  and  grower  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 

(From  the  VIsalla  (Calif.)  -nmes-DelU  Apr 

9,  1981 1 

OaANOE  Marketing  Order  arrnNo  Bad  Raf? 

(By  Richard  Pestorlch) 

LiNosAY.— Pred  Lo  Bue,  a  local  orange 
grower  and  pecker,  thttiks  a  lot  of  people  are 
misinformed  about  the  navel  orange  market- 
ing order. 

A  record  size  crop  and  battle  between  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Exeter  Orange  Co.  has  given  plenty  of  pub- 
licity to  the  order — most  of  It  bad,  Lo  Bue 
said. 

While  he  didn't  mention  Exeter  Orange  by 
name,  he  said  "those  people  who  wanted  to 
undermine  the  order  probably  would  have 
tried  this  year  under  any  circumstance.  But 
there  would  not  have  been  the  public  outcry 
In  a  normal  year." 

The  USDA  has  forecast  the  crop  at  75.800 
carlots  In  California  and  Arizona.  13  percent 
above  the  previous  record  set  In  1979-80 
season  and  78  percent  greater  than  the  1978- 
79  season  crop. 

While  the  sheer  volume  of  the  crop  has 
been  greater  than  ever,  there  has  been  a 
major  problem  with  small  fruit  slse.  Lo  Bue 
said  that  while  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
crop  win  go  to  domestic  fresh  markets,  there 
will  be  more  navel  oranges  In  stores  than 
ever  before. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  and  publicity 
about  dumping  oranges,  but  that  isn't  hap- 
pening. While  about  60  percent  will  go  to 
domestic  fresh.  40  percent  wUl  be  going  to 
exports  and  for  Juice.  About  4  percent  are 
rots  and  splits,  and  the  rest  is  going  to  cattle 
feed."  Lo  Bue  said. 

Lo  Hue  disputed  claims  that  the  market- 
ing order  was  "a  welfare  sjrstem  for  farmers" 
and  said  the  greatest  advantages  went  to 
consumers. 

He  said  the  order  keeps  a  steady  supply  of 
oranges  going  to  the  market  and  keeps  prices 
from  wild  fluctuations. 

By  using  the  order.  Lo  Bue  said,  consumers 
can  find  navel  oranges  in  the  produce  section 
from  November  to  May  and  valendas  from 
April  to  October. 

Marketing  orders  and  agreements  were  au- 
thorized under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 


Agreement  Act  of  1937.  Producers  decide  In 
a  referendum  whether  an  order  should  be 
Issued.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering agreements  and  orders  and  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  regulations.  He  appoints  an 
Industry  administrative  committee  which 
carries  out  the  regulations  of  each  order. 

Among  the  Items  decided  by  the  commit- 
tees are  the  regulation  of  quality  and,  most 
controversially,  the  regulation  of  quantity. 
This  Is  done  through  handler  allotments, 
which  restrict  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  handlers  may  ship  during  a  given  pe- 
riod. Supporters  of  the  marketing  order  say 
this  keeps  an  orderly  flow  going  to  market 
and  opponents  say  It  creates  a  cartel  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  49  federal  marketing  order  and 
agreement  programs  for  a  wide  variety  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  speciality  crops.  Nearly 
all  of  the  nation's  fresh  citrus  fruits  are 
under  marketing  orders. 

Lo  Bue  said  elimination  of  the  order  would 
drive  small  farmers  out  of  business.  And  he 
said  that's  what  the  attacks  on  the  order 
are  all  about. 

"The  oil  companies  and  big  conglomerates 
are  buying  up  orange  groves  3-4.000  acres  at 
a  time.  They  want  to  dominate  the  market 
by  going  Into  an  area  like  Detroit,  offering 
fruit  at  low  prices,  and  once  they  have  the 
market,  raise  the  prices.  But  they  can't  do 
that  now  when  they  only  can  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  market  each  week,"  he 
said. 

At  the  Lo  Bue  Brothers  pac''ln?  hou«e  In 
Lindsay,  oranges  for  157  growers  from  Terra 
Bella  to  Orange  Cove  are  shipped.  He  said 
those  groves  average  about  35  acres  each,  and 
most  make  their  living  from  their  orange 
business.  He  owns  60  acres  and  his  family 
controls  a  total  of  400  acres. 

"We  could  compete  against  the  big  guys 
for  awhile,  but  not  for  long.  In  totigh  years 
the  oil  company  farms  have  sources  of  cap- 
ital to  keep  running  and  offering  low  prices. 
Small  growers  Just  wouldn't  survive."  he 
said. 

Lo  Bue  said  opponents  of  the  order  have 
been  pointing  to  an  abandoned  airport  near 
Bakersfleld  as  proof  that  furmers  are 
dumping  good  oranges  to  keep  them  off  the 
market  and  drive  up  prices.  The  truth,  he 
said.  Is  that  the  oranges  are  being  purchased 
to  be  dried  and  used  for  cattle  feed.  The 
oranges  are  not  from  those  earmarked  for 
the  fresh  market,  but  extras  from  juice  proc- 
essing plants  that  cant  keep  up  with  the 
volume. 

"The  media  has  been  really  hoodwinked. 
I  read  Time  magazine  and  the  New  York 
Times  and  they  aren't  looking  at  the  motives 
behind  the  anti-order  people.  My  faith  In 
the  media  Is  being  destroyed.  I  Just  wonder 
how  they  can  all  oe  so  misled."  Lo  Bue  said. 

He  said  the  media  Is  quick  to  point  out 
that  an  orange  might  be  selling  for  70  cents 
In  New  Ym-k,  but  doesn't  add  that  the  grow- 
er's share  is  only  about  one  or  two  cents. 

Lo  Bue  said  consumers  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  crops  under  marketing  orders 
and  those  that  aren't.  He  said  unregtilated 
crops  are  high  priced  one  week,  low  priced 
another  week  and  not  available  at  all  the 
next.  Regulated  crops,  he  said,  are  usually 
available  on  a  regular  basis  and  at  a  con- 
sistent price. 

An  lasae  brought  up  In  a  notice  of  viola- 
tion served  on  Exeter  Orange  Co.  was  the 
distributing  of  fruit  to  charitable  groups. 
Lo  Bue  said  contributions  to  such  groups  Is 
a  non-Issue. 

"We've  been  giving  away  fruit  for  4-6  years 
with  no  fanfare.  But  the  marketing  order 
says  you  can't  sell  them,  or  even  Just  recover 
your  costs.  They  have  to  be  a  gift,  and  the 
group  cant  re-sell  them,  because  if  they  do 
sell  tiiem,  you're  cutting  into  someone's 
market  share."  Lo  Bue  said. 

Lo  Bue  said  he  thought  there  could  be  a 
few  administrative  changes  In  the  order  to 
help  the  grower,  but  said  now  Is  not  the 
time  to  make  any  decisions. 


"There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity,  but  the 
Industry  needs  to  do  something  so  both  sides 
can  t>e  heard.  The  pollticans  need  to  do  some- 
thing so  t>oth  sides  can  be  heard.  The  poUtl- 
clans  should  wait  for  things  tc  settle  down 
before  making  any  decisions.  If  they  do  that, 
I'm  sure  well  get  a  fair  bearing,"  Lo  Bue 
sald.« 

BLOCK  GRANT  HEALTH 
LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  cospon&or  the  block  grant 
health  legislation  introduced  yesterday 
by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

This  legislation  will  consolidate  into 
one  block  grant  a  number  of  community 
health  programs  that  are  currently  being 
administered  at  the  State  level,  including 
genetic  counseling  services,  hypertension 
screening,  and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. The  value  and  impact  of  these  pro- 
grams is  well  known,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  combining  these  programs  into  one 
grant  to  States  and  eliminating  burden- 
some Federal  regulations  will  lead  to 
better  targeting  of  resources  and  a  re- 
duction in  program  overlap  and  in- 
efficiency. 

This  legislation  is  a  well-reascmed 
alternative  to  those  proposals  which 
would  consolidate  all  State  and  local 
programs  into  one  massive  block  grant. 
In  this  time  of  scarce  Federal  resources, 
our  approach  is  designed  to  maximize 
the  benefits  of  these  programs.  However, 
it  does  not  place  an  excessive  or  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  the  administrative 
capacity  of  States,  nor  does  it  usurp  from 
community  organizations  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  those  programs 
that  receive  funding  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  community 
health  centers  and  community  mental 
health  services. 

Almost  two  decades  ago  Congress 
passed  the  community  health  centers 
and  mental  health  services  legislation  in 
response  to  needs  that  were  not  being 
met  at  the  State  level.  These  programs 
have  been  commended  for  their  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness. 
If  they  were  included  into  a  block  grant. 
States  would  have  to  create  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy, hire  new  employees,  and  de- 
velop their  own  regulations  to  administer 
these  community-based  programs.  This 
would  only  add  an  unnecessary  layer  of 
bureaucracy  to  a  system  which  most 
agree  is  resp<»iding  well  to  local  needs. 

If  block  grants  are  to  work,  there  must 
be  a  similarity  of  programs  folded  into 
them  and  the  States  must  have  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  to  take  on  these 
additional  burdens  so  that  no  citizen  is 
left  without  the  health  care  services  that 
he  or  she  needs.  The  legislation  that  I  am 
cosponsoring  today  is  based  upon  these 
principles.  It  is  well  balanced  and  c«i- 
servatively  designed  to  minimize  State 
administrative  costs,  increase  program 
flexibility  and  yet  not  disrupt  the  com- 
munity programs  that  are  providing  pri- 
mary health  care  services  to  those  who 
need  it.»     

THE  SOVIET  GRAIN  EMBARGO:  A 
WINDFALL  FOR  ODR  COMPETI- 
TORS 
o  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Monday,  May  4. 
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IMl.  edltlOD  of  the  New  York  Tmes 
•ntttled  "ttxl  Off  Oimln  CUrt>  Worrloi 
Arsentina."  The  article  points  out  the 
enormous  growth  of  Argentine  exports 
of  grain  and  oilseeds  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  15-month  duration  of  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo.  From  a  level  of 
about  2  million  tons  in  the  1979-«0  mar- 
keting year,  Argentine  sales  of  wheat, 
coarse  grains,  and  soybeans  increased 
to  7.6  million  tons  in  1980-81  and  are 
expected  to  reach  nearly  15  million  tons 
this  year. 

CHANOi  nt  nusK  PATmira  mat  bs 

The  article,  by  Edward  Schumacher, 
makes  clear  that  Argentine  Grain 
Board  ofDcials  Intend  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  retain  their  rising  share  of  the 
Soviet  grain  import  market,  as  well  as 
to  supply  other  countries  which  were 
regular  customers  before  the  embargo. 
Mr.  Schumacher  indicates  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  agreement  imder  which  Ar- 
gentina is  selling  at  least  4.5  million  tons 
of  feedgrains  per  year  to  the  U.S.SJI.. 
they  have  signed  agreements  with  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  for  1  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  soybeans  annually 
and  with  Mexico  for  1  million  tons  of 
grain  sorghum  and  soybeans  per  year. 
Combined  with  increased  commitments 
from  Canada.  Australia,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  it  is  becoming  clear 
that  the  embargo  has  had  a  severe  and 
perhaps  permanent  effect  on  the  level 
of  US.  agricultural  exports  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  Unless  we  can  regain  pre- 
«nbargo  export  growth,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  high  United  States  and 
world  grain  production  forecast  for  this 
year  will  again  push  farm  prices  to  un- 
acceptably  low  levels. 

pmoGuas  ON   *   mw  sonxr   lonc-te»m 

I  would  certainly  applaud  the  initia- 
tive of  Agriculture  Secretary  Block  in 
moving  quickly  to  begin  discussions  with 
Soviet  oflkials  leading  to  the  consulta- 
tions required  before  a  new  long-term 
agreement  can  be  put  in  place.  This  ne- 
gotiation process  will  imdoubtedly  en- 
tall  concessions  by  both  sides  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  that  meets  the 
trade  requirements  of  both  countries  in 
time  for  implementaticm  on  October  1. 
Considering  the  growing  competition  for 
the  Soviet  grain  import  market,  as  well 
as  for  other  major  importers,  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Schumacher's  article.  I  would 
strongly  support  an  aggressive  export 
policy  to  regain  and  defend  our  pre- 
embargo  share  of  the  world  grain  trade. 

The  article  follows: 

KWB  or  t^ABt  CmtB  Woaxm  ABcnrnxA 
(By  Edward  Sctaumactaer) 

BuBjrfM  Ansi.  May  3. — It  U  now  mutumn 
In  tlM  SoattMrn  Hemlaphere  and  ArgenUne 
ttmm  are  Just  completing  the  largest  har- 
»e«t  In  their  eotmtry'e  hletory:  some  3S  naU- 
Uon  metric  tone  of  com.  wheat  and  other 
grains. 

*"»•  parte  here  are  backed  up  for  week*  as 
•hlpa  atraam  in  to  carry  away  the  yaluable 
food  cargo  from  the  world's  thlrd-Iarsest 
gimtn  ezportar. 

Aigeptlna  has  benefited  tremendously 
from  Ita  dedston  15  months  ago  to  Ignore  an 
•npMl  by  the  United  States  to  Join  In  a  cur- 
t^ment  of  grain  shlpmenu  to  the  Soviet 
onloa.  But  Prsaldent  Beagans  decision  last 
week  to  end  the  grain  curb  casts  a  shadow  of 
apprebeoalon  over  the  booming  ports. 
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"We  have  to  wait  and  see  what  Is  going  to 
happen  on  the  Chicago  futures  market  and 
what  the  Russians  are  going  to  do."  said 
Carlos  P.  ChevaUler-Boutell.  chief  economist 
at  the  Argentine  Drain  Board. 

Argentina  last  year  sold  7.6  million  metric 
tons  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  about  four 
tlmea  as  much  as  the  year  before.  This  year, 
it  expected  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union  up  to  16 
million  tons,  or  almost  BO  percent  of  Its  total 
grain  exports. 

Argentine  grain  suppliers  largely  stepped 
into  the  breach  created  by  the  grain  curb,  an 
opportunism  that  United  SUtos  officials 
charged  largely  undemUned  the  American 
action.  The  Argentines  say,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  trade  was  crucial  to  their  economy 
last  year.  They  say  it  prevented  a  poor  year 
of  zero  growth  from  turning  into  a  disaster. 
Moreover,  they  say,  they  were  not  consulted 
before  the  curtailment  was  imposed  and  they 
had  predicted  that  it  would  be  futile 
anyway. 

President  Reagan's  announcement  ending 
the  curb  was  met  with  some  smugness  here. 
"Politics  has  a  lot  to  say  in  international 
economic  affairs."  said  one  grain  trader.  "If 
I  were  the  Russians,  I  would  now  teach  the 
Americans  a  lesson  and  not  buy  from  them." 

But  the  Argentines  are  not  the  Russians 
and  they  now  face  new  competition  for  the 
lucrative  Soviet  market  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Canada,  Australia  and  other 
Western  countries  that  joined  the  grain 
curb.  Prance  has  announced  that  it  would 
seu  800,000  tons  of  grains  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  if  American  farmers  are  pleased  with 
the  lifting  of  the  curb,  they  wUl  find  that 
the  Argentines  have  been  preparing  for  a 
flght.  Argentina  concluded  a  flve-year  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  last  year  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  4  5  million  tons  of  feed 
grains  a  year.  Argentina  has  already  sold 
that  much  plus  aj  million  tons  more  in 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  so  far  this  year 
Vi.  Chevallier-Boutell  said. 

The  Argentines,  however,  are  relying  on 
selling  much  more  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Russians  are  not  buying  as  much  as 
the  Argentines  had  hoped.  This  year's  huge 
harvest  adds  to  the  fear  that  the  country 
could  be  stuck  with  a  glut  of  grains  that  it 
may  have  to  sell  at  low  prices. 

"It's  all  part  of  the  risks  you  have  to  run 
In  thU  business,"  said  Carlos  Ouletz.  trade 
manager  of  Bunge  y  Born,  one  of  the  big 
five  grain  trading  companies  here  that  have 
prospered  as  a  result  of  the  grain  curb. 

The  leading  grain  trading  companies  are 
the  Continental  Oram  Company,  Cargill  Inc., 
Dreyfus.  Bunge  y  Bom  and  La  Plata.  Because 
they  are  privately  held,  no  revenues  or  profits 
figures  are  available,  and  It  Is  difficult  to 
determine  how  the  companies  rank  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

Argentine  traders  say  they  still  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  buy  the  bulk  of  their  harvest 
and  that  the  Russians  are  going  slow  in 
order  to  Judge  the  size  of  their  own  projected 
large  harvest  this  year.  The  Argentines,  none- 
theless, are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  what 
new  agreement  the  United  States  wUl  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union  to  replace  the 
one  that  expires  in  September. 

Argentina  has  a  disadvantage  of  beln?  far 
from  the  major  world  markets,  creating  a 
transportation  cost  that  is  aggravated  by 
poor  port  faciliUee.  creating  the  current 
logjam. 

Argentina  traditionally  selU  Its  grains  at 
a  little  below  world  prices  to  make  up  for 
the  transportation.  t.ast  year,  it  forced  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pay  well  above  world  nrlcet. 
but  already  Argentine  prices  have  fallen  to 
their  old  relative  levels.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
buying  Argentine  com,  for  example,  at 
roughly  $10  a  ton  below  world  prices,  forc- 
ing the  Argentine  Grain  Board  to  step  in  and 
set  a  floor  price  of  roughly  tlio  a  ton. 


Despite  last  year's  boom,  farmers  have 
been  hurt  by  Interest  rates  of  up  to  160  per- 
cent a  year  that  refiect  the  country's  virulent 
Inflation.  Almost  three-fourths  of  the  na- 
tion's export  earnings  are  from  agriculture, 
and  the  country  ended  last  year  with  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  of  almost  96  mil- 
lion. A  30  percent  currency  devaluation  to 
help  Increase  exports  was  announced  last 
month. 

The  Government  also  has  renewed  a  grain 
export  agreement  with  China  for  one  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  soybeans  a  year  and 
signed  an  agreement  with  Mexico  for  one 
million  tons  of  sorghum  and  soybeans  a  year. 
Last  week.  It  announced  a  five-year  agree- 
ment to  export  up  to  100,000  tons  of  beef  a 
year  to  the  Soviet  Union,  an  agreement  that 
could  bring  in  as  much  as  91  billion. 

The  Government  hopes  that  these  meas- 
ures— and  attempts  to  recapture  some 
smaller  marketo  that  it  dropped  to  sell  to 
the  Soviet  Union — will  help  it  overcome  the 
re-entry  of  the  United  Stetes  into  Soviet 
grain  trade.9 


THE  SPACE  SHtJTTLE  COLUMBIA 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
address  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
last  Tuesday,  President  Reagan  said: 
The  Space  Shuttle  did  more  than  prove 
our  technological  abilities,  it  raised  our 
expectations  once  more;  It  started  us  dream- 
ing again. 

The  President's  words  are  so  true.  I 
should  like  to  cite  an  example  of  this. 
The  Honorable  Ronnie  G.  Flippo,  U.S. 
Representative  from  the  Fifth  District 
of  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  Manuel  (Jean) 
Lujan,  the  lovely  wife  of  my  distin- 
guished New  Mexico  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Manuel  Lujan,  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of 
New  Mexico,  were  so  inspired  by  the 
flight  of  the  Columbia  that  they  com- 
bined their  talents  and  composed  a  song, 
commemorating  that  flight.  I  request 
that  the  words  of  that  song  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 
SALirrc  TO  Space  Shxtftlx  Columbu's 
Maqen  Voyage 
(By  Hon.  Ronnie  O.  Plippo) 
O'Lord  my  name  is  Columbia 
And  I'm  perfect  in  every  way 
I  can't  wait  to  get  back  to  America 
Cause  she  gets  better  looking  each  day. 
To  know  me  Is  to  love  me. 
Oh.  I  must  be  a  hell  of  a  plane. 
O'Lord  it's  hard  to  be  bumble. 
But  I'm  doing  the  best  that  I  can. 
There  are  those  who  say  I'm  not  worthy 
But  as  you  can  see  on  TV 
My  spirit  is  the  same  as  America's 
The  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 
Ill  fly  up  there  for  our  future, 
Por  all  of  the  World  to  see. 
I'm  Columbia,  the  son  of  a  great  people 
And  Ood  keep  America  free. 
And  now  that  I'm  so  damn  beautiful 
And  gained  many  admires  along  the  way. 
Some    remember     when    I     was    an     ugly 

duckling. 
My  friends  were  Winn  and  Puqua. 
When  I  glide  back  to  earth  In  my  glory 
With  brave  Crippen  and  Young  guiding  me 
I  can't  help  expressing  my  feelings 
That  this  triumph  is  one  for  the  free! 
'O'Lord  but  it's  hard  to  be  humble 
Thru  grumblings  of  funding  and  such 
I've  proved  myself  worthv  and  able 
Columbia's  era  has  punch. 
I've  started  mv  to'.imey  at  Kennedy 
And  orbited  far  far  above. 
I  circled  two  days  and  six  hours 
And  returned  to  the  land  that  I  love. 
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•And  now  X  am  ready  to  labor 

For  the  benefit  of  all  mankind 
The  future  looks  brighter  than  ever 
For  me  and  for  others  behind. 
O'Lord  but  it's  hard  to  be  humble 
And  it's  only  my  mission  to  search. 
To  serve,  to  be  there  for  the  asking. 
I  salute  all  TW>tiv««H  down  on  aartb.a 


ADDRESS  BY  JESSE  M.  PIE:E.  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  jresterday 
Mr.  Jesse  M.  Pike.  Sr.  of  Concord,  N.C., 
spoke  to  the  annual  conference  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Pike  Is  the 
president  of  NARD  and  the  owner  of 
Kke's  Drug  Store  in  Concord. 

Mr.  Pike's  remarks  illustrate  the  popu- 
larity of  President  Reagan's  economic 
plan.  Small  businessmen  need  relief  from 
overregulation.  I  am  committed  to  pro- 
viding that  relief. 

Following  are  pertinent  portions  of  Mr. 
Pike's  address: 

Addbess  by  Jesse  M.  Pncx 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  new  President,  a 
Republican  Administration,  a  Republican 
Senate,  and  a  House  that  is  still  Democratic 
but  conservative  enough  to  work  comfortably 
with  the  Republican  leadership  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  government.  This  marks  a  new 
beginning  for  our  nation  and  for  us  in  health 
care. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  Republican 
Administration.  We  knew  the  Republicans 
were  coming.  The  National  Association  of 
RetaU  Druggists  Journal,  in  fact,  was  flrst  to 
predict  the  election  outcome  in  two  Presi- 
dential preference  polls  of  NARD  members. 
Both  polls  predicted  a  landslide  majority  for 
Governor  Reagan.  Cur  polls  outperformed 
even  the  professional  pollsters. 

I  am  not  Implying  that  Pharmacy  has  gone 
Republican,  only  that  at  least  this  time  most 
of  us  did  seem  to  favor  a  change. 

I  believe  it's  a  good  change.  We  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  return  to  the  old  American 
virtues  of  fret  enterprise,  free  market  wis- 
dom, and  respect  for  individual  initiative 
and  personal  Integrity. 

NARD  was  fully  prepared  for  the  change  In 
Administration.  And  as  soon  as  the  election 
results  were  out,  your  leaders  set  out  to 
build  bridges  with  the  incoming  team.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  NARD  now  has  direct, 
friendly  and  effective  access  to  the  Repub- 
lican topside — in  the  Administration,  in  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  Federal  Regulatory 
agencies. 

We  lost  no  time  in  letting  Gov.  Reagan 
know  about  our  feelings.  I  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  Gov.  Reagan  to  congratulate  him 
and  to  welcome  his  call  for  a  moratorium  on 
Federal  Regulations. 

I  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the 
Pood  and  Driig  Administration's  PPI  regu- 
lations were  an  Ideal  candidate  for  such  a 
moratorium.  Without  a  Presidential  review, 
I  wrote,  the  FDA  could  mandate  a  program 
whose  costs  could  substantially  outweigh 
any  hypothetical  benefits;  this,  m  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  PDA  lacks  specific  statu- 
tory authority  to  mandate  such  a  program. 

I  pointed  out  that  pharmacists,  especially 
owners  of  independent  pharmacies,  can  do 
a  better  Job  at  lower  costs  than  an  Inflexible, 
xmproven.  and  costly  Federal  program. 

I  also  stressed  that  intervention  In  the 
daily  business  decisions  of  our  constituents 
Impedes  and  Umlte  competition  in  the  free 
market.  When  the  forces  of  Intervention 
overwhelm   the   free  market  decision  areas 

'Added  by  Mrs.  Manuel  (Jean)  Lujan. 
Words  sung  to  the  tune  of:  "O  Lord  It's 
Hard  To  Be  Qumble." 


of  our  constituency,  drug  distribution  will 
become  the  mismanaged  province  of  a  bu- 
reaucratic government. 

I  also  offered  NARD's  full  cooperation  to 
the  new  Administration  saying  that  NARD 
stands  ready  to  meet  with  you  or  assist  you 
and  those  you  designate  In  whatever  manner 
we  can  In  achieving  our  mutual  goals. 

In  a  stetement  issued  on  behalf  of  its  of- 
ficers and  members.  NARD  also  Identified 
these  as  the  major  concerns  of  Independent 
retaU  pharmacies;  Inflation,  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  energy,  national  economy, 
and  limiting  Federal  regulatory  agency 
power. 

"We  are  encouraged,"  our  statement  said, 
"by  algiu  that  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
with  Independent  retail  pharmacists  and 
other  Knall  bualneas  owners  wUl  prevaU 
throughout  our  nation  during  your  term  In 
ofltce." 

The  statement  went  on  to  assure  that  as 
an  advocate  for  the  Independent  retell  phar- 
macy component  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, NARD  anticipates  a  relationship  of 
mutual  req>ect  and  cooperation  vrith  you, 
your  staff  and  i^polntees. 

Finally,  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  strictly  enforce 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate those  countless  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  particularly  burdensome  to  owners 
of  Independent  pharmacies. 

I  expect  more  openness  at  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Gone  will  be 
the  suspicion  and  combative  confrontation 
that  we  have  experienced  In  dealings  with  the 
Nation's  health  bureaucracies.  Our  views  will 
be  aolicited.  We  will  be  asked  to  work  with 
the  Administration,  not  at  cross-purposes 
with  it.  To  put  it  simply,  we  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  possible  to  show  how 
pharmacy,  other  health  professions,  and  the 
drug  industry  can  manage  the  Nation's 
health  delivery  system  without  too  many 
regulations. 

I  am  also  much  encouraged  by  the  dramat- 
ic ablfte  In  power  In  the  97th  (Congress.  Con- 
sider for  Instance  that : 

Instead  of  having  two  Democrats  to  one 
Republican  in  the  House  Committee,  we 
now  have  four  Democrats  to  three  Republi- 
cans. This  will  greatly  reduce  the  single  vote 
margin  of  health  bills. 

The  House,  because  of  Republican  and 
conservative  Democrat  coalitions.  Is  now  un- 
der control  of  conservatives. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  a  new  Chairman,  Rep.  Dan  Rostenkow- 
skl  of  nunois. 

The  Senate,  controlled  by  the  Republicans 
for  the  flrst  time  In  26  years.  Is  much  more 
conservative  and  anti-regulatory  than  the 
Democratic  Senate. 

Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  will  chair 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  will  be- 
come the  major  force  In  health  care  financ- 
ing legislation.  As  CHiairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
Senator  Orrtn  Hateh  of  Uteh  will  have  a 
powerful  Influence  In  shaping  health  de- 
livery and  planning  policies. 

Pro-competition  health  bills  will  be  re- 
ceiving more  attention  in  the  97th  Congress 
than  before. 

As  I  see  it,  the  new  Administration  backed 
by  a  conservative  Congress,  will  offer  us 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  de-regulation  in 
health  care.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  to  work 
with  the  Administration  and  siiggest  mu- 
tually accepteble  ways  to  keep  health  coste 
under  control. 

I  think  we  are  In  for  an  exciting  time  in 
the  next  four  years.« 


and  the  Pacific  were  severely  cut  back, 
due  to  the  lack  of  funding. 

The  Coast  Guard's  inability  to  meet  its 
vastly  expanded  responsibilities  has  been 
one  of  the  most  neglected  problems  in 
Government  for  quite  sMne  time.  Now, 
as  a  result  of  a  shortfall  in  operating 
funds,  the  Coast  Guard  has  l)een  forced 
to  sharply  curtail  important  services.  As 
of  last  Friday,  drug  enforcement  in  the 
Pacific  region  was  cut  back  by  90  percent. 
The  important  environmental  work  of 
patrolling  for  oil  spills  has  been  elimi- 
nated entirely.  Cutbacks  in  the  Atlantic 
region  have  been  equally  severe.  AcccH'd- 
ing  to  the  Coast  Guard,  fisheries  enforce- 
ment patrols  imder  the  200-inile  limit 
have  Ijeen  reduced  by  60  percent.  Com- 
mercial vessel  safety  inspections,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  boating  safety 
functions  have  each  been  reduced  by  70 
percent. 

These  cutl>acks  will  produce  serious 
problems  along  both  coasts  within  a  short 
time.  The  Coast  Guard  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  the  crackdown  on  drug  smug- 
gling over  the  past  several  years,  work- 
ing with  the  Federal  Customs  Service, 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice. Last  year,  the  Coast  Guard  seized 
marihuana  with  a  street  value  of  over  $1 
billion.  And  yet  this  amount  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Commandant  as  represent- 
ing only  20  percent  of  the  total  smug- 
gling traffic  in  marihuana.  The  sharp 
increase  in  drug  trafficking  in  the  past 
few  years  has  imposed  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  Coast  Guard's  limited  re- 
sources, but  the  administratlCKi  and  the 
Congress  have  failed  to  provide  the  Coast 
Guard  with  the  manpower  and  funding 
support  it  must  have  to  do  the  job. 

The  Coast  Guard's  problems,  illus- 
trated by  the  severe  cutbacks  in  opera- 
tions effective  last  week,  have  been  over- 
looked for  many  years.  To  a  great  extent, 
this  is  because  the  Coast  Guard  has  per- 
formed its  mission  so  well  and  projects 
an  (^timistic  "can  do"  attitude  toward 
its  many  responsibilities.  Today,  the 
Coast  Guard's  availability  for  all  kinds 
of  duty  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted.  Because  we  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately support  the  Coast  Guard,  we 
must  face  reduced  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations on  foreign  fishing  fleets,  reduced 
efforts  to  combat  drug  smuggling,  and  a 
diminished  capacity  to  protect  our  off- 
shore assets  from  oil  spills  and  other 
forms  of  marine  pollution. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
gard the  cutback  in  operations  as  an  ap- 
portunity  to  reexamine  the  Coast  Guard's 
important  rtde,  and  conclude  chat  we 
need  to  give  our  "second  navy"  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  perform  the  many 
tasks  we  have  assigned  to  it.* 


COAST  GUARD  OPERATIONS 
REDUCED 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  disturb- 
ing fact  that,  as  of  last  Friday,  Coast 
Guard  operations  in  both  the  Atlantic 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  PEZZULLO 

•  Mr.  PELL.  BCr.  President,  we  all  are 
increasingly  aware,  because  of  escalat- 
ing crime  rates,  of  the  importance  ot  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  in  our  State 
and  local  police  departments  in  the  front 
lines  of  the  war  against  criminal  activity. 
Today,  I  pay  tribute  to  one  such  police 
officer.  Ray  Pe2zullo.  who  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Providence  P<dice  Department 
this  year  after  40  years  of  service  to  the 
community  as  a  police  officer. 
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Baj  Peoullo  hu  beoi  tax  outotanding 
and  dUlgent  poUoe  olllcer.  He  is,  m  more 
wajra  than  one.  a  police  oUcer's  polioe- 
man.  Ht  racosniaed  early  in  his  career 
that  cAecUve  poLce  forces  depend  heav- 
ily on  good  morale  and  worung  condi- 
tions for  members  ol  the  police  force, 
and  upon  strong  community  support  for 
the  work  of  the  police  force. 

Because  of  this  recognltkn  he  devoted 
countlen  hours  of  work  and  years  of 
service  to  the  Rhode  Island  State  Lodge 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  serving 
both  as  State  legislative  chairman,  and 
as  a  natiooal  trustee  of  the  FOP. 

Ray  Peoullo  did  an  outstanding  and 
highly  ^ectlve  Job  ot  making  known  the 
needs  of  the  ix^lce  ofDcers  at  Rhode  Is- 
land in  terms  of  both  State  and  national 
ledslatlon.  For  the  Rhode  Island  mem- 
bers of  the  FOP  he  has  been  a  strong 
and  persistent  advocate  of  legislation  to 
help  police  offlcers  and  their  families. 
and  to  help  the  public  through  more  ef- 
fective antlcrime  legislation. 

Through  his  retirement,  the  Provi- 
dence Police  Department  loses  an  excel- 
lent pcdlceman.  and  policemm  through- 
out the  State  will  miss  his  legislaUve 
work  for  the  FOP. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  his  many 
friends  In  wishing  Ray  Pezzullo  a  long, 
happy,  and  fulfilling  retirement.* 

ORDER  TO  HOLD  HJl.  3132  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  House- 
passed  bin,  H.R.  3132  is  at  the  desk. 
Mltfit  I  Inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  measure 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position not  later  than  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  without  altering  or 
changing  the  status  quo. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  reports  the 
Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  It  be  refored  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Govern- 
ment Affairs,  and  Judiciary  for  the  30- 
day  time  period  provided  in  section  3(b) 
of  Senate  Rewlutlon  400.  »4th  Congress. 
pcovided  that  the  Committee  oa  Govern- 
mental AlTairs  be  restricted  to  the  con- 
skleratlon  of  title  VI  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  restricted  to 
the  consideration  of  sections  509  and  510. 
If  any  of  said  committees  falls  to  report 
said  bin  within  the  30-day  time  limit. 
such  committee  shaU  be  automatically 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  said  bUl  in  accordance  with  section 
3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  i>4th 
CongreM. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS   UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 


completes  its  business  today.  It  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  o'ciock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair  if  there  are  any  special 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators 
on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
two  special  orders  for  Senator  Domemici 
and  Senator  Kastkm. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  record  be 
held  open  today  until  the  hour  of  5  psa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and,  at 
4:42  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1981,  at  12  noon. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  62.  S.  533.  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  this  afternoon.  I  had  thought 
for  a  brief  time  that  we  might  be  able  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill  and 
perhaps  even  complete  it  today.  But  that 
appears  unlikely  at  the  moment. 

I  aimounce  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes at  noon  tomorrow,  and  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  special  orders 
just  identified  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  as  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  morning,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Public  Buildings  Act,  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  62.  S.  533. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  this  after- 
noon or  this  evening  it  might  be  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  time  agreement  for  the 
consideration  of  that  bill  and  to  dispose 
of  that  measure  during  the  afternoon  on 
tomorrow. 

TRtnUOAT 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  orders,  one  for  the  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pauken  to  be  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  and  the  other  for 
Mrs.  Ruppe  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  After  that,  it  ts  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  proceed.  Indeed,  we 
now  have  a  unanimous -consent  order  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  expect  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  rollcaU  vote  tomrorow.  perhaps  more. 
There  wlU  be  a  number  of  rollcall  votes 
on  Thursday.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
Thursday  wiU  be  a  long  day,  well  Into 
the  evening. 

rUDAT 

The  Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 
I  expect  rollcall  votes  on  Friday.  I  hope 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution 
on  Friday.  If  it  Is  not,  then  the  Senate 
win  go  over  either  until  Saturday  or 
Monday  next  and  continue  until  we  have 
completed  the  debate  on  that  measure 
and  its  final  disposition. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5, 1981 : 

DSPAKTMKNT   OF  STATS 

Carleton  S.  Coon,  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  ttie  King- 
dom of  Nepal. 

DCPABTMBNT    OF   JUSTICX 

Robert  A.  McConnell,  of  Arizona,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  vice  Alan  A. 
Parker,  resigned. 

DCPAKTM CNT  Or  HEALTH  AMD  HUMAK  SXXVICU 

Richard  P.  Kusserow,  of  Illinois,  to  be  In- 
spector Oeneral,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  vice  Thomas  D.  Morris,  re- 
signed. 

iNTKBSTATi:   COMMEXCC   COMMISSION 

Reese  H.  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1977,  vice  Robert  J.  Corber. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  5,  1981: 

ExECunvB  Omc«  or  the  P«esident 
Leonore   Annenberg.  of   Pennsylvania,   for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  her  tenure 
of  service  as  Chief  of  Protocol  for  the  White 
House. 

Depabtment  or  State 

Elliott  Abrams.  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  Aaslstant  Secretary  of  State,  vice 
Richard  Lee  McCall,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Robert  D.  Hormats,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Deane  R- 
Hlnton. 

John  J.  Louis.  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  claw  2  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Central  Af- 
rican Republic. 

John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Malawi. 

John  A.  Oavln.  of  California,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 
EmrimoMMEirTAi.  Peotectiom  Aoehct 

Ann  McOUl  CJtorsuch.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  vice  Douglas  M.  Coetle,  resigned. 

John  WhlUock  HemandeE.  Jr.,  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  vice  Bar- 
bara Blum,  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  WilUam  L.  Fischer.  Unity  School 
of  Christianity,  Unity  Village.  Mo.,  of- 
fered the  f oUowlng  prayer 

Our  God  and  our  Father 

As  we  come  together  for  this  time  of 
deliberation  and  decisionmaking,  help 
us  to  know  that  we  deal  with  the  soul 
of  the  world.  Let  us  be  mindful  that, 
as  each  of  us  is  a  particle  that  makes 
up  this  soul,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
keep  the  soul  healthy.  Let  us  know 
that  a  healthy  world-soul  Is  one  that 
reflects  peace  and  harmony,  equity 
and  Justice,  and  good  wiU  among 
people  everywhere.  Where  the  soul  of 
the  world  bears  illness,  may  aU  nations 
cooperate  for  the  cause  of  healing. 
Brighten  our  minds  and  condition  our 
hearts  that  all  we  do  may  become  a 
soothing  balm  to  all  feUow  members  of 
the  htuian  family.  We  go  forth  this 
day  rich  In  the  knowledge  that  our  re- 
sponsibility is  a  sacred  one.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FISCHER 

(Mr.  SKi^TON  asked  and  we  given 
I>ermission  lo  address  the  HQuse  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  honored  to  welcome  Dr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Fischer  of  Unity  Village,  Mo., 
as  guest  chaplain  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  In  addition  to  of- 
fering high-quality  religious  education 
and  the  worldwide  dissemination  of 
the  word  of  God.  Unity  Village  is  also 
noted  for  its  inspirational  television 
and  radio  messages. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fischer  has  spent 
nearly  20  years  as  a  pulpit  minister. 
He  has  served  10  years  as  director  of 
the  Unity  Ministerial  School  and  he 
has  been  director  of  radio  and  TV  for 
the  ministerial  schooL  Dr.  William  L. 
Fischer  is  the  author  of  two  books: 
"The  Mastercraft  of  Living"  and  "Al- 
ternatives." 

We  are  indeed  honored  to  have  Dr. 
William  L.  Fischer  offer  today's  open- 
ing prayer  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


THE  DEATH  OP  BOBBY  SANDS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  8:17  Bobby  Sands  passed  away  after 
66  days  on  a  hunger  strike.  The  in- 
transigence of  the  British  Government 
throughout  this  matter  is  to  be  con- 
demned. They  have  displayed  arro- 
gance in  their  spuming  of  world  pleas. 
These  include  appeals  made  by  the 
Pope  who  sent  his  personal  envoy. 
Rev.  John  Magee,  to  see  Sands.  Fur- 
ther, I  and  50  Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Conomittee  for  Irish  Af- 
fairs sent  an  urgent  telegram  to  Mrs. 
Thatcher  on  April  30  urging  her  to 
commence  negotiations  between  her 
Government,  representatives  of  the 
prisoners  and  religious  leaders  in 
Northern  Ireland,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  averting  the  death  of  Bobby  Sands. 
These  pleas  fell  on  deaf  and  insensi- 
tive ears. 

The  British  Government's  failure  to 
even  attempt  to  work  for  a  humanitar- 
ian resolution  reflects  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy of  their  policies  in  Northern 
Ireland.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  call  of 
Bobby  Sands'  mother  for  nonviolence 
wiU  be  followed  so  that  the  British 
Government  can  suffer  the  glare  of  a 
much  deserved  negative  world  reac- 
tion. 


PEOPLE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
WANT  BUDGET  BALANCED  NOW 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
during  this  budget  debate  about  whose 
budget  truly  represents  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Like  most  Members  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  my  State  in 
recent  days.  I  can  assure  this  Chamber 
that  none  of  the  major  budget  alterna- 
tives we  are  considering  reflects  what 
the  people  of  South  Dakota  would  do 
if  they  could  vote  on  this  issue. 

What  the  people  of  my  State  want  is 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  They  do 
not  want  a  balanced  budget  in  1983  or 
1984  or  whenever  we  happen  to  get 
•around  to  it.  They  want  a  balanced 
budget  now. 

They  are  not  interested  in  the  fine 
points  of  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a 
$50  billion  White  House  deficit  or  a 
$25  billion  congressional  deficit.  They 
are  interested  in  whether  we  have  the 


political  guts  to  balance  the  budget.  I 
think  they  are  right. 

Since  the  day  I  came  here  we  have 
specialized  in  promises.  It  is  time  now 
to  deUver  and  the  way  to  deliver  is  by 
writing  a  budget  with  adequate  de- 
fense spending,  sharp  budget  cuts, 
sharp  cuts  in  tax  expenditures,  and 
tax  cuts  only  to  the  extent  possible 
without  creating  another  big  deficit. 

The  budget  alternatives  we  have 
before  us  fall  short  of  these  goals. 
None  should  receive  our  approval  until 
we  deliver  the  balanced  budget  the 
Nation  wants  and  deserves  to  have  this 
year. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND 
JOB  TRAINING 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  evening  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  the  lOth-year  anniversary  of 
a  program  that  has  provided  countless 
benefits  to  a  five-county  region  in 
southern  West  Virginia. 

Since  1971.  the  Tristate  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Center  has  met 
the  needs  of  those  who  required  job 
training  and  placement  in  a  worth- 
while Job.  They  have  given  the  unem- 
ployed, the  underemployed,  the  un- 
skilled, the  semiskilled,  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  a  marketable 
skiU— the  ability  to  work. 

This  is  not  the  only  program  of  its 
kind  in  southern  West  Virginia,  but  it 
is  the  one  I  would  briefly  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  my  colleagues,  because  it  is 
relative  to  the  budget  proposals  we  are 
debating  today. 

The  administration  proposed  to 
make  cuts  totaling  nearly  $10  billion 
in  job  creation,  training,  and  unem- 
ployment support  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Of  this  total,  more  than  $6  billion 
would  make  come  out  of  employment 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  this  proposal,  because  the  need 
for  vocational  training  has  increased 
substantially  in  the  last  10  years, 
when  the  number  of  jobs  not  requiring 
either  a  skill  or  educational  competen- 
cy has  dropped  from  34  percent  to  8 
percent. 

The  serious  shortage  of  skiUed  labor 
in  many  trades  will  be  multiplied  by 
the  cut  in  Federal  funding  for  voca- 
tional education.  By  reducing  such 
funds,  the  administration  wiU  be  un- 
dercutting its  own  program  of  encour- 


O  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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•tins  busineas  Investment  and  "put- 
tint  America  back  to  worlL"  Many 
liiMlm— e.  eaperially  nnall  buaine—w. 
wiU  not  be  able  to  afford  the  money 
and  time  required  to  train  workers  on 
their  own.  The  Government,  however, 
is  more  than  repaid  for  vocational  edu- 
cation fundint  in  subsequent  increased 
tax  revenues. 

The  impact  of  the  President's  plan 
will  be  the  loss  cf  over  1.7S  million 
Jobs:  S14.000  Jobs  will  be  lost  due  to 
the  rliminm**^  of  the  CETA  protram. 

Mr.  Speako-.  Job  training  and  voca- 
tlonal  education  has  been  an  invest- 
ment in  this  Nation's  future.  As  we 
look  to  the  present,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  future. 

The  need  for  these  protrams  is 
great,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  realize 
the  negatives  effects  that  wiU  result  if 
they  are  abolished  by  this  administra- 
tion's ooldhearted  meat  cleaver. 


SLASHINO  EDUCA'nON  FUNDING 
IS  GRAVE  THREAT  TO  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  HERTEL  asked  and  whs  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, it  is  my  obligation  to  voice  my 
commitment  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  national  defense.  The  best  insur- 
ance of  our  national  security  is  an  edu- 
cated dtixenry. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  has  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  system  in  the  entire  world  to 
protect  our  Nation.  Yet  the  testing  of 
our  recruits  is  at  an  alltime  low. 

America  is  threatened  with  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  our  technological  superi- 
ority in  defense  and  industry.  This  loss 
results  from  a  lade  of  better  trained 
peraonneL  I  am  reminded  of  the  mas- 
sive effort  this  Congress  made  when 
the  Soviets  launched  the  Sputnik  sat- 
ellite into  space.  Science  education  was 
made  a  national  priority.  The  invest- 
ment paid  off  in  many  ways,  including 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  were  the 
first  to  land  on  the  Moon. 

The  solution  to  our  Nation's  educa- 
tlmial  problems  is  not  a  2S-percent  cut 
in  Federal  aid  to  education.  Massive 
increases  in  defense  spending  for  new, 
high  technology  weapons  while  slash- 
ing educatiim  funding  is  a  grave  threat 
to  the  future  defense  and  econtnnic  re- 
vitallzation  of  our  country. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  NOT  RIGHT 
ALL  THE  TIME 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  receiving  a  lot  of  mail 
from  citizens  about  the  President's 
economic     recovery     program.     The 


President  is  a  good  man.  and  I  admire 
him  in  many  wajrs. 

But.  there  are  those  who  tell  me 
that  I  must  follow  his  every  step,  even 
if  it  is  a  misstep,  and  I  am  Just  not 
going  to  do  that.  The  President  is  like 
every  other  public  official.  Sometimes 
he  is  right,  and  sometimes  he  is  wrong. 

When  the  President  says  that  we 
should  balance  the  budget,  he  is  right, 
but  when  he  proposes  a  1982  budget 
with  a  nearly  $45  billion  deficit,  I  say 
he  is  wrong.  When  the  President  calls 
for  a  tax  cut  I  think  he  is  right,  but 
when  he  sends  80  percent  of  his  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  to  business  corporations, 
with  $200  million  or  more  in  assets.  I 
say  he  is  shortchanging  smaller  busi- 
nesses, and  is  wrong. 

In  this  great  budget  debate  we  are 
talking  about  dollars,  programs,  lives, 
futures,  and  we  Just  cannot  afford  to 
be  wrong.  This  is  not  economic  faith 
healing;  it  is  our  generation  trying  to 
define  our  tomorrow.  The  only  intent 
I  have  is  to  support  budgets  that  rep- 
resent the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try's future,  and  I  think  that  is  a  test 
for  all  of  us  who  serve  in  Congress. 


WALL  STREET  VOTED  YESTER- 
DAY ON  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SCHROE33ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  renuuks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  Joy  in  the  White  House  and  in 
some  parts  of  Congress  over  the  immi- 
nent passage  of  President  Reagan's 
budget. 

Wall  Street,  however,  voted  yester- 
day. The  Dow  Jones  average  plummet- 
ed 16.48  points,  the  largest  single  drop 
since  the  day  Reagan  was  Inaugurated 
and  the  major  banks  raised  the  prime 
rate  a  full  point.  The  free  market  has 
a  lot  of  intuition.  I  think  we  should 
weigh  what  this  Nation's  business  and 
economic  experts  think.  We  were  sent 
to  use  our  best  Judgment  not  be  be 
windsodcs. 

If  the  Reagan  program  is  so  marvel- 
ous why  is  Wall  Street  not  tapdanc- 
ing? 


The  expectations  that  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  plan  will  be  adopted 
are  doing  wonders  for  the  economy. 


THE  BUDGET  EXPECTATIONS: 
MARKET  DOWN,  INTEREST 
RATES  UP 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  four  headlines  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post:  "Democrats  Lack 
Votes  for  Their  Budget  Plan";  "Fed 
Increases  Discount  Rate  Prom  13  Per- 
cent to  14  Percent";  "Major  Banks 
Boost  Their  Prime  to  19  Percent"; 
"Stock  Prices  Sink  Along  Broad 
Front." 


REPUBLICAN  BUDGET  IGNORES 
ENERGY  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite our  continued  vulnerability  to 
shocks  from  foreign  pricing  decisions 
or  supply  disruptions,  proponents  of 
the  Republican  substitute  ignore  all 
energy  problems  and  dismantle  key 
elemeiits  of  efforts  to  increase  energy 
independence. 

The  Republican  budget  effectively 
abandons  responsibility  for  filling  the 
strategic  petroleimi  reserve  at  an  ac- 
ceptable rate. 

The  Republican  budget  slashes  the 
budget  recommendation  for  conserva- 
tion programs  by  80  percent. 

The  Republican  budget  abandons 
our  commitment  to  development  of 
solar  energy  with  a  two-thirds  cut. 

The  Republican  budget  eliminates 
the  Department  of  Energy's  commer- 
cial demonstration  synthetic  fuel 
plants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  budget 
is  a  threat  to  our  national  security.  It 
promises  higher  energy  prices,  in- 
creased unemployment,  and  continued 
inflation.  It  leaves  this  Nation  danger- 
ously vulnerable  to  oil  supply  and  pric- 
ing decisions  made  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, decisions  which  pose  as  much 
of  a  danger  to  our  security  as  armed 
action  but  against  which  all  the  Penta- 
gon's new  hardware  is  impotent. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  contains  the  same  com- 
mitment to  military  preparedness,  but 
recognizes  that  energy  independence 
is  an  equally  important  ingredient  in  a 
real  program  of  national  defense. 

The  Democratic  budget  recognizes 
and  acts  to  meet  this  vital  national  se- 
curity threat;  the  Republican  budget 
does  not. 


D  1215 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  DEFICIT 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  increase  in  the  prime  rate  from  18 
to  19  percent  following  publication  of 
the  latest  money  supply  figures  under- 
scores the  need  for  this  House  to  pass 
the  Latta-Gramm  substitute  budget 
resolution  this  week.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  is  not  only 
a  response  to  continuing  Federal  defi- 
cits but  a  warning  to  investors  that, 
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unless  dramatic  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  cut  spending,  inflation 
will  get  worae. 

In  this  context,  it  is  vital  to  note 
that  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute  reso- 
lution contains  $36.6  billion  worth  of 
cuts  in  its  reconciliation  instructions 
compared  to  only  $15.8  billion  in  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  If  we  are  serious 
about  cutting  spending,  and  counter- 
acting inflationary  expectations,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  make  the  changes  in 
the  law  required  to  effect  the  kind  of 
spending  cuts  the  administration  has 
proposed— now.  Relying  on  subsequent 
reductions  in  appropriations  is  simi 
not  adequate  and  I  urge  my  colleague 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  support  the^ 
Latta-Gramm  substitute  when  it  is  of- 
fered later  in  the  week. 


SQUARES-THE  BEST 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  COUilNS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  time  I  come  back  from  Texas. 
I  am  Impressed  with  how  many 
squares  we  have  down  there  in  my 
hometown.  I  like  squares  and  I  am 
proud  that  so  many  of  the  squares  are 
my  neighbors. 

Squares  build  a  better  America. 
With  more  squares,  we  would  have  a 
balanced  budget,  lower  inflation,  and 
less  government.  It  makes  you  want  to 
point  with  pride  to  say  that  a  person  is 
a  square. 

Think  of  the  exceUent  qualities  that 
a  square  possesses. 

First.  A  square  is  four  equal  sides 
representing  complete  equality. 

Second.  A  square  in  math  is  the 
power  of  a  quantity  that  multiplies 
itself. 

Third.  Square  represents  the  truth 
as  we  say,  "it  is  on  the  square." 

Fourth.  Square  to  set  a  table  is  neat- 
ness and  perfect  balance,  as  we 
"square  the  cloth." 

Fifth.  Square  for  a  sailor  is  when  he 
prepares  himself  for  a  trip  to  sea  so  he 
arranges  the  sails  and  is  "squared 
away"  to  move  out  fast  with  the  wind 
behind  him. 

Sixth.  Square  for  tennis  means  for 
the  player  who  is  behind  to  move  up 
and  "square  the  game." 

Seventh.  Square  gives  you  an  even 
break,  as  a  person  who  is  a  square 
shooter  gives  you  a  square  deal  and 
has  squared  his  debts. 

Square  describes  a  person  who  is 
honest,  straightforward,  and  a 
straight  arrow.  I  like  squares.  I  like  to 
have  square  people  as  my  friends  and 
neighbors.  What  America  needs  are 
more  squares. 


VIROIN  ISLANDERS  MAY  ADOPT 
NEBRASKA  IDEA-A  UNICAM- 
ERAL LEGISLATURE 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
will  be  considering  a  proposal  which 
will,  if  agreed  to  by  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  sanction  a  continuation 
of  a  le^slative  arrangement  long  fa- 
miliar to  the  people  of  Nebraska.  Since 
the  mid-1930's  Nebraska  has  been  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  with  a  uni- 
cameral or  one-house  State  legislature. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  Ne- 
braslums  are  fond  of  this  arrange- 
In  an  age  of  skjrrocketing  gov- 
emmemi^^  costs  and  increased  frustra- 
tion with\bureaucratic  tangles,  the 
unicameral  sKstem  provides  welcomed 
cost  savings  wd-efiidenby.  In  terms  of 
accoimtability  in  govermnant.  the  uni- 
cameral option  again  scores  high 
marks.  By  virtue  of  having  a  single 
legislator  for  the  citizen  to  follow,  the 
representative  is  necessarily  more  ac- 
countable. 

I  would  point  out  that  not  only  are 
the  people  of  Nebraska  satisfied  with  a 
unicameral  structure,  so  are  the  ex- 
perts. A  1971  study  ranked  the  Ne- 
braska State  Legislature  ninth  among 
the  50  States  in  overall  legislative  ca- 
pability and  first  in  accountability. 

I  want  to  voice  my  support  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  238,  and  partic- 
ularly its  provisions  to  retain  a  single 
House  legislative  structure. 


ANNOUNCEBSENT  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER  EULOGIZING  THE 
LATE  HONORABLE  TENNYSON 
GUYER 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Bdr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  annoimce  to  the 
House  tiiat  on  next  Tuesday,  May  12, 
we  will  have  a  special  order  so  that 
Members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
eulogize  our  friend,  the  late  Honorable 
Tennyson  Guyer.  That  is  next  Tues- 
day, BCay  12. 


APPROVING  A  CONSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
238)  to  approve  a  constitution  for  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

HJ.  Res.  238 

Whereas  the  Congress,  recognizing  the 

basic  democratic  principle  of  government  by 

the  consent  of  the  governed,  enacted  Public 

Law  94-584  authorizing  the  peoples  of  the 


■  ClUiens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures.  "The 
Sometime  Oovemments",  Bantam  Books.  1971. 


Virgin  Islands  to  organize  a  government 
pursuant  to  a  constitutlcHi  of  their  own 
adoption:  and 

Whereas  a  constitution  to  provide  for 
local  self  .government  for  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  (Congress  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  lAW  94-584:  and 

Whereas,  on  April  24.  1981.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Constitutional  Convention  recom- 
mended certain  amendments  to  said  pro- 
posed constitution:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentoMvet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffreu  aaaenMed,  That  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  is 
approved  as  follows: 

PREAMBLE 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  Virgin 
Tslanda,  grateful  to  Almighty  Ood  for  our 
creation,  preaervation,  and  freedom,  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  self-government 
in  political  union  with  the  United  States, 
and  in  order  to  promote  more  unity  among 
our  islands  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  in- 
dividual, ensure  political,  social  and  econom- 
ic Justice,  maintain  a  representative  demo- 
cratic government,  protect  our  culture  and 
natural  resources,  and  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  do  ordain  and  estab- 
lish this  (institution. 

AancLB  L  Bnx  or  Rights 

PUHnAMDriAL  aiGHTS 

SacnoH  1.  The  dignity  of  the  human 
being  is  inviolable.  No  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
the  process  of  law  or  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  No  person  shall  be 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  race, 
color,  sex,  place  of  birth,  social  origin,  or  po- 
litical or  religious  belief. 

FREEDOM  or  REUCIOlf,  SPEECH.  PRESS, 
ASSEMBLY  AHD  PETmOH 

Section  2.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Cjovem- 
ment  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

RIGHT  OF  PRTVACT 

Sectioh  3.  The  right  of  the  people  to  pri- 
vacy in  the  conduct  of  their  personal  affairs 
is  recognized  and  sliall  not  be  infringed. 
right  to  khow 

Sbctior  4.  A  person  may  examine  any 
public  document  or  observe  the  delibera- 
tions of  any  agency  of  Government,  subject 
to  reasonable  limitation  as  may  be  provided 
by  law,  including  protection  of  the  right  of 
privacy. 

searches  AMD  SEIZURES 

Section  5.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
other  possessions  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  and  against  invasioos 
of  privacy  shall  not  be  violated.  No  warrant 
for  arrest  or  search  shall  issue  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation, and  partictilarly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  tiling  to  be  seized,  or 
person  to  be  arrested.  Interception  of  com- 
munications by  eavesdropping  devices  or 
other  means  is  prohibited,  unless  authorized 
by  warrant  issued  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions provided  by  law.  Evidence  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  righte  of  the  accused  as  set 
forth  in  this  section  stiall  not  be  admissible 
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tm  affinn&Uve  evidence  ac&inat  the  accused 
In  a  criminal  UikL 

UORTB  or  TBS  AOCUUD 

Sacnoii  6.  (a)  In  all  criminal  prosecutions, 
the  aecuaed  shall  be  presumed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  shall  hare  the  rttfat  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  and  where  the  penalty  may  be 
ImprlMuiment  for  more  than  six  months, 
the  right  to  trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury:  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation; to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel. 
and  wbwe  the  accused  may  be  Imprisoned. 
the  aMlatance  of  counsel  at  public  expense 
if  nnwssij.  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
oMainlDg  wHucssea.  and  to  be  confronted  by 
the  witneaaes  against  him. 

(b)  Any  person  who  Is  subjected  to  a  cus- 
todial police  Interrogation  shall,  before  he  is 
questioned,  be  advised  that  he  has  a  right  to 
remain  silent,  that  any  statement  that  he 
makes  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him. 
and  that  he  has  the  right  to  the  presence  of 
an  attorney,  either  retained  or  appointed. 

(c)  Sxccasive  bail  shall  not  be  required. 
nor  excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  or  un- 
usual punishment  Inflicted.  All  persons 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  bailable,  and  such 
presumption  shall  be  overcome  only  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  established 
by  the  Government,  that  the  accused  may 
flee  the  Jurisdiction  or  that  the  granting  of 
bail  would  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  com- 
munity. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  twice  put  In  jeop- 
ardy for  the  same  offense  or  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself.  The  failure  of  an  accused  to  testify 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  or 
commented  upon  to  the  detriment  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

(e)  All  civil  rights  shall  be  restored  to  a 
person  convicted  of  an  offense  upon  the 
completion  of  any  sentence  served,  which 
shall  include  any  period  of  probation  or 
parole. 

psoKnrnoR  or  slavxxt 
SacnoR  7.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude are  prohibited,  except  in  the  latter 
case  as  a  punishment  for  crime  after  the  ac- 
cused has  been  duly  convicted. 

NO  upKisoHMXirr  roa  msr 
SacnoM  8.  No  person  sliall  be  Imprisoned 
or  suffer  forced  labor  for  debt. 

HABSAScoarus 
Sacnoii  9.  All  persons  have  the  right  to 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

LABOR 

Sacnoif  10.  (a)  All  persons  shall  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  to 
strike  and  to  picket,  and  to  engage  in  other 
lawful  concerted  activities  subject  to  reason- 
able limitations  to  protect  the  health,  wel- 
fare, and  safety  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(b)  Public  employees  engaged  in  services 
essential  to  the  public  health  or  safety  may 
tiave  the  right  to  strike  in  accordance  with 
law. 

(c)  All  public  employees  and  all  employees 
of  an  individual  private  employer  shall  have 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work:  /Po- 
inded, however.  That  the  phrase  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  shall  not  be  construed  as  re 
quiring  the  equality  of  salaries,  compensa- 
tion, or  benefits  between  public  employees 
doing  substantially  equal  work  represented 
by  different  labor  organisations. 

(d)  All  employees  shall  have  the  right  to 
reasonable  protection  against  injuries  in 
work  at  employment. 

(e)  The  employment  of  children  in  any  oc- 
cupation Injurious  to  their  health,  morals. 


or  general  welfare,  or  which  places  them  in 
Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  is  prohibited. 
moTKTiOR  or  paoroffT 

SacnoR  11.  Private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  the  payment  of 
Just  compensation. 

KKsmicnoRs  or  ligislatior 

SscnoR  12.  No  ex  post  facto  law,  bill  of  at- 
tainder, or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts  shall  be  enacted. 

qnAKTKxiHO  or  soLOixas 
SicnoR  13.  No  soldier,  in  time  of  peace. 
shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  nor  In  time  of  war. 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

TaiALBT  JXniT 

SscnoR  14.  Trial  by  Jury  shall  be  pre- 
served, but  the  Senate  by  law  may  authorize 
the  trial  of  civil  causes  by  a  Jury  of  no  less 
than  six  persons. 


tVATIOR  AHD  nfrLXlfKRTATlOR  Or  RIGHTS 

SacnoR  15.  The  preceding  enumeration  of 
rights  shall  not  be  construed  restrictlvely 
nor  shall  it  be  construed  to  deny  or  dispar- 
age other  rights  retained  by  the  people.  The 
Senate  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  this  Article. 
AxncLX  II.  Prirciplks  or  Oovxrhiort 
RxruaucAR  rosM  or  GovxaRMKRT 

SacnoR  1.  The  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  republican  In  form  and  shall 
consist  of  three  branches:  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial. 

KTHICAI.  STARSAROS 

SacnoR  3.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government  shall  be  devoted  to  serving  the 
public  interest  and  shall  observe  and  main- 
tain the  highest  ethical  standards.  A  code  of 
ethics  applicable  to  all  public  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  esUblished  by  law. 

CAPITAL 

Sbction  3.  The  capital  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  Charlotte  Amalie.  St. 
Thomas. 

ARTRKM.  rLAG.  ARD  SYMBOLS 

SacTTOR  4.  An  anthem,  flag.  seal.  bird, 
flower,  fish,  and  tree  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
each  of  which  shall  symbolize  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  people,  shall  be  provided 
by  law.  Within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Constitution,  the  Senate  shall 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Once  established  by  law.  the  anthem, 
flag.  seal.  bird,  flower,  fish,  and  tree.  siuUl 
be  incorporated  and  considered  a  part  of 
this  Constitution. 

AancLX  III.  CmzzRSHir 
DxriRmoR  or  a  viroir  islarokx 

SacnoH  1.  A  Virgin  Islander  is— 

(a)  a  person  bom  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 

(b)  a  person  who  is  a  descendent  of  at 
least  one  parent  who  was  bom  In  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

crrizxRSHip 

SacnoR  2.  Citizens  of  the  Virgin  Islands 


(a)  all  persons  bom  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof;  or 

(b)  all  persons  bom  outside  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  at  least  one  year  or 

(c)  aU  former  Danish  citizens  who.  on  Jan- 
uary IT.  1917.  resided  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  and  were  residing  in 
those  islands  or  in  the  United  States  or 
Puerto  Rico  on  February  25,  1927.  and  who 
did  not  make  the  declaration  required  to 


preserve  their  Danish  citizenship  by  Article 
6  of  the  treaty  entered  Into  on  August  4. 
1916,  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Demark.  or  who,  having  made  such  a  decla- 
ration, have  heretofore  renoimced  or  may 
hereafter  renounce  It  by  a  declaration 
before  a  court  of  record,  or 

(d)  subject  to  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate Federal  legislation,  all  persons  bom  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  residing  outside  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
sions between  January  17.  1917,  and  June 
28.  1932.  and  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  not  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  foreign  country. 
Article  IV.  SurniAGi  ard  Elsctiors 

RIGHT  TO  von 

SacTioR  1.  Every  dtisen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older  and  registered  to  vote  In  the 
Virgin'  Islands  shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 
No  property,  language,  literacy,  or  Income 
qualifications  may  be  imposed,  but  a  mini- 
mum period  of  residency  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands may  be  required  by  law.  Persons  who 
are  adjudged  mentally  incompetent,  or  serv- 
ing a  sentence  after  conviction  of  a  felony 
may  be  disqualified  from  voting  by  law. 

RBGULAR  OaRgRAL  BLaCTIOR 

SacnoR  2.  The  regular  general  election  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember In  each  even  numbered  year.  The 
Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected  at  a  regu- 
lar general  election.  Other  elections.  Initia- 
tive, referenda,  and  matters  with  respect  to 
election  procedures  shall  be  as  provided  by 
law. 

OATS  or  TAKiRc  omcE 
Section  3.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  elected  at  a  regular  general  elec- 
tion shall  take  office  on  the  first  Tuesday 
following  the  first  Monday  in  January  fol- 
lowing the  election.  All  other  public  officials 
elected  at  a  regular  general  election  shall 
take  office  as  provided  by  law. 

OATH  OR  ArriRMATIOR 

SacTioR  4.  No  political  or  religious  test. 
Other  than  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. shaU  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  public  office. 

COMPKRSATIOM 

Section  5.  Elected  officials  shall  receive 
compensation  as  provided  by  law. 

Article  V.  Legislative  Brarch 
legislattve  power 

Section  1.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  vested  in  a  unicameral 
body  designated  the  Senate  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  shall  extend  to  all  subjects  of  leg- 
islation consistent  with  this  Constitution 
and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  To 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  this 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
enacted  under  It  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  Virgin  telands. 

composition  or  the  serate 
Sectior  2.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  fif- 
teen members  to  be  known  as  Senators.  The 
Senate  shall  provide  for  district  and  at-large 
Senators  in  accordance  with  law:  Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  no  more  than  four  at- 
large  Senators  and  the  legislative  districts 
of  St.  Croix.  St.  John,  and  St.  Thomas  each 
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shall  be  represented.  District  Senators  shall 
be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  at- 
large  Senators  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
axAPPORTiORMnrr 

Sectior  3.  (a)  At  least  once  every  ten 
years  and  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  publication  of  an  official  census,  the 
Senate  shall  be  reapportioned  by  law  as  re- 
quired by  changes  in  the  distribution  of  resi- 
dents on  each  Island.  A  reapportionment 
plan  may  divide  a  legislative  district  and 
shall  provide  for  representation  by  each 
Senator  of  approximately  the  same  number 
of  residents,  while  ensuring  representation 
for  each  Island. 

(b)  If  the  Senate  fails  to  reapportion,  the 
appellate  court  shall  have  original  and  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  promulgate  a  reappor- 
tionment plan. 

quAuncATioRS  or  sxhators 


Sectior  4.  A  Senator  shall 

(a)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

(b>  a  citizen  of  the  Virgin  Talanris. 

(c)  a  qualified  voter  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  at  least  three  years. 

(d)  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(e)  a  domiciliary  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
at  least  five  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  taking  office,  and 

(f)  if  a  district  Senator,  a  domiciliary  of 
the  legislative  district  from  which  elected 
for  at  least  thirty  days  immediately  preced- 
ing the  date  of  filing  for  office. 

COMPCRSATIOR 

Sectior  5.  No  law  increasing  the  compen- 
sation of  Senators  shall  take  effect  during 
the  term  of  the  Senate  that  enacts  the  law. 
restriction  or  activities 

Sectior  6.  A  Senator  may  not  hold  any 
other  public  position  while  in  office.  Within 
one  year  of  ceasing  to  serve,  a  Senator  may 
neither  be  appointed  to  any  salaried  public 
position  which  was  created  by  the  Senate 
nor  benefit  from  any  compensation  which 
was  increased  by  the  Senate  during  the  Sen- 
ator's last  term  of  office. 

vacancies 

Section  7.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
Senate  and  one  year  or  more  remains  in  the 
unexpired  term  of  office,  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  a  special  election  within  sixty 
days.  If  less  than  one  year  remains  in  the 
unexpired  term  of  office  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
within  thirty  days,  appoint  the  next  availa- 
ble person  from  among  those  candidates 
considered  In  order  of  the  highest  number 
of  votes  received.  If  there  is  no  available 
candidate,  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

legislative  nannfiTT 

Section  S.  A  Senator  may  not  be  held  to 
answer  In  any  place  except  the  Senate  for  a 
statement  made  in  any  Senate  proceeding.  A 
Senator  shall,  except  in  cases  of  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  attendance  at  a  session 
of  the  Senate  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  same. 

ORGANIZATION  ARD  raOCO>URE 

Section  9.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Senate  shall  have 
all  authority  inherent  in  a  legislative  assem- 
bly: shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  election 
and  qualifications  of  its  members,  and  sliall 
have  the  power  to  institute  and  conduct  in- 
vestigations, issiie  subpoenas,  and  adminis- 
ter oaths.  The  Senate,  upon  the  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  its  members,  may  discipline 
any  member  for  cause.  The  Senate  shall 
keep   a   daily   Journal   of   Its   proceedings. 


which  shall  include  a  record  of  all  votes  and 
shall  be  publisbed  within  thirty  days, 
aaouuui  and  spbcial  sessions 

SacnoR  10.  (a)  Regular  sessions  of  the 
Soiate  shall  be  held  in  the  capital  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  beginning  on  the  first 
Monday  following  the  first  Tuesday  In  Jan- 
uary of  each  year. 

<b)  A  special  session  of  the  Senate  may  be 
called  by  the  Governor  or  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  upon  request  of  one-third  of 
its  members.  Until  the  business  specified  in 
the  call  has  been  acted  upon,  no  other  busi- 
ness shall  be  considered  at  a  special  session. 

(c)  All  sessions  of  the  Senate  shall  be  open 
to  the  public. 

ERACTMERT  Or  LAWS 

Sectior  II.  (a)  A  law  may  be  enacted  only 
by  bill,  and  a  bill  shall  not  be  enacted  unless 
It  Is  written,  read,  and  passed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting  on  the 
question. 

(b)  Each  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  shall  be 
presented  to  the  Governor.  If  the  Governor 
signs  or  fails  to  return  a  bill  within  ten 
working  days  of  presentation,  it  shall 
become  law.  If  the  Governor  vetoes  a  bill,  it 
shall  be  returned  to  the  Senate  within  ten 
working  days  of  its  presentation  with  a 
statement  of  reasons  for  the  veto.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  veto  an  item  of  an  appropriation 
bill  and  sign  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  in 
which  event  the  vetoed  item  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  within  ten  working 
days  of  its  presentation  with  reasons  for  the 
veto. 

(c)  A  bill  or  item  of  an  appropriation  biU 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  may  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  upon  the  motion  of  any  Sena- 
tor within  thiny  days  of  its  return  and  shall 
become  law  as  originally  passed  upon  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

IMPEACHMENT 

Section  12.  The  Senate  may  impeach  any 
elected  official  for  cause  upon  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members.  The  appellate  couri 
shall  determine,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
whether  to  remove  from  office  an  elected 
public  official  impeached  by  the  Senate,  and 
a  person  so  removed  shall  not  be  Immune 
from  criminal  charges  or  civil  action. 
Article  VI.  Exkcotive  Branch 
EXEuurivE  power 

SacnoN  1.  The  executive  power  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  vested  in  the  Governor. 

■LBCnOR  or  GOVESNOR  AND  LIEUTKHAHT 
GOVERNOR 

Sbctior  2.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  shaU  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Each  qualified 
voter  shall  cast  a  single  vote  for  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  shall  be 
elected  upon  receiving  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast.  Runoff  elections  shall  be  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  A  Governor  may  not  serve 
more  than  two  successive  full  terms  and 
may  not  serve  as  Lieutenant  Governor  im- 
mediately following  two  successive  full 
terms. 

QOALinCATIORS  rOR  GOVERNOR  ARD 
LIEUTERART  GOVERNOR 

Section  3.  The  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  each  shall  be— 
<a)  a  United  States  citizen. 

(b)  a  Virgin  Islands  citizen. 

(c)  a  qualified  voter  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(d)  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 

(e)  a  domiciliary  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
fifteen  years,  five  of  which  must  immediate- 
ly precede  the  date  of  taking  office. 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  Or  THE  GOVERNOR 

Section  4.  (a)  The  Governor  shall  super- 
vise the  executive  branch  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  The  Governor  shall  appoint,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  may 
remove  the  heads  of  all  executive  branch 
departments.  The  Governor  shall  appoint 
and  may  remove  all  other  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  subject  to  law. 

(c)  The  Governor  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Senate  on  the  state  of  Virgin  i»i«ii/V  af- 
fairs and,  at  any  time,  may  reconmsend  bills 
or  other  measures. 

(d)  The  Governor  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Senate,  at  a  time  prescribed 
by  law,  a  budget  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
The  budget  shall  state  the  estimated  funds 
available  for  appropriation  and  the  estimat- 
ed receipts,  expenditures,  and  obligations 
for  every  department,  agency,  and  Govern- 
ment instrumentality.  The  budget  stiall 
state  the  public  debt  and  contingent  liabil- 
ities and  shall  include  other  information  as 
may  be  required  by  law. 

(e)  The  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to 
issue  executive  orders  consistent  with  law. 

(f)  Except  in  cases  of  Impeachment,  the 
Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves, commutations,  pardons,  and  to 
remit  fines  and  forfeitures.  Each  exercise  of 
this  power  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

(g)  In  the  event  of  a  natural  disaster,  inva- 
sion, or  insurrection,  or  imminent  danger 
thereof,  the  Governor  may  call  out  the  mili- 
tia or,  when  the  public  safety  requires,  pro- 
claim martial  law.  Upon  such  proclamation, 
the  Senate  shall  meet  forthwith  and  may. 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  o'  two-thirds  of 
its  members,  revoke  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law  then  or  at  any  other  time. 
During  an  emergency,  the  Governor  may 
order  the  executive  branch  to  te  moved 
temporarily. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  UEUTXNAHT 
GOVERNOR 

Section  5.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
have  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, shall  countersign  and  affix  the  seal  to 
official  documents,  shaU  record  and  pre- 
serve the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
shall  have  additional  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Governor  or  provided  by  law. 

OrnCIAL  RESIDERCX 

Section  6.  The  official  residence  of  the 
Governor  sliall  be  in  the  capital  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  be  provided  appropriate 
rent-free  residences. 

BESTRICnONS  ON  ACTIVITIES 

Sbctior  7.  The  Governor  and  Lieut«iant 
Governor  shall  devote  full  time  to  their 
duties.  While  in  office,  neither  shall  ihsc- 
tice  a  trade  or  profession  for  profit  or. 
unless  authorised  by  law,  hold  any  public 
position. 

ORDCR  or  succession 

Section  8.  The  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  Governor  and  to  the  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  shall  be:  the  Presidoit  of 
the  Senate.  Vice-President  of  the  Senate, 
and  such  other  public  official  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  may  be  designated  by  law. 

DISABIUTT  or  THE  COVSKNOR  <M  LUUiaHANT 
GOVERNOR 

Section  9.  (a)  The  Governor  or  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  declare  a  disability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  office  by  transmit- 
ting to  the  Senate  a  written  declaration  of 
disability.  In  the  event  of  the  temporary  dis- 
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ability  of  the  Governor,  the  lieutenant 
Oovemor  ahall  act  as  Governor.  U  the  Ueu- 
tenant  Oovemor  is  unable  to  act  as  Gover- 
nor, the  next  available  person  in  the  onler 
of  wioneMlon  shall  act  as  Governor.  In  the 
event  of  the  temporary  (Usability  of  the 
Ueutenant  Governor,  the  next  available 
person  in  the  order  of  surression  shall  act  as 
Ueutenant  Governor.  The  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  resume  office 
upon  submitttnc  a  written  declaration  of 
terminatian  of  the  disability. 

<b)  Upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members,  the  Senate  may  raise 
the  Question  of  the  temporary  or  permanent 
diaability  of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor.  The  appellate  court  shall  deter- 
mine all  qucatioos  raised  by  the  Senate  or 
otherwise  raised,  as  provided  by  law.  with 
respect  to  the  temporary  or  permanent  dis- 
ability of  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. If  the  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor is  determined  by  the  appellate  court  to 
be  permanoitly  disabled,  the  office  shall  be 
declared  vacant 

(c)  In  the  event  of  a  permanent  dl^abUlty 
of  the  Governor-elect,  the  office  shall  be  de- 
clared vacant  and  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  a  wedal  election  to  be  held  within  sixty 
days  of  the  declaration  of  the  disability. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  the  permanent  disabil- 
ity of  the  Ueutmant  Governor-elect  the 
office  shall  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  Oov- 
emor. with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  a  qualified  person  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

PBucAinprr  VACAitcr  m  thx  omci  or 

0OVB»OR  OB  LUUlUAirr  OOVBUfOK 

SicnoR  10.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  perma- 
nent vacancy  In  the  office  of  Oovemor.  the 
Lieutoiant  Oovemor  shall  become  Gover- 
nor. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  permanent  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  qualified  person 
within  forty-five  days  who.  upon  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  shall  become  Ueutenant 
Oovemor.  Until  such  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment is  made  and  confirmed,  the  next  avail- 
able person  in  the  order  of  succession  shall 
act  as  Lieutenant  Oovemor. 

(c)  If  simultaneous  vacancies  occur  In  the 
offices  of  Oovemor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  more  than  one  year  remains  in  the 
unexpired  term  of  office,  a  special  election 
shaU  be  held  within  sixty  days  to  fill  both 
offices.  Betwe«i  the  occurrence  of  the  va- 
cancies and  the  election  of  successors,  the 
offices  of  Oovemor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor respectively  shaU  be  filled  by  the  next 
two  available  persons  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion. 

(d)  If  vacancies  occur  in  the  positions  of 
both  Govemor-elect  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor-elect, a  special  election  shall  be  held 
within  sixty  days  to  fill  both  vacancies.  The 
incumbent  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor ShaU  remain  in  office  until  such  election 
Is  held  in  accordance  with  law. 

KZXCDTrVK  BSAMCH  DKT AKTMZirrS 

Sacnoii  11.  (a)  The  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  executive  branch  offices,  acen- 
cies.  and  instnmientaUtles  shaU  be  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  These  shall  be  organised,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  departmente  according 
to  major  purposes.  Independent,  regulatory. 
quasi-ludlcial.  and  temporary  offices,  agen- 
des.  and  instrumentalities  need  not  be  at- 
tached to  a  department. 

(b)  The  Governor  by  executive  order  may 
make  such  changes  in  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  offices,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities as  are  considered  necessary  for 


efficient  administration.  Any  changes  that 
are  inconsistent  with  law  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  and.  unless  modified  or  disap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  members,  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  preaenU- 
tion. 

(c)  The  head  of  the  department  of  law 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall 
prosecute  all  violations  of  laws  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  li- 
censed to  practice  law  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  at  least  five  years. 

AancLx  VII.  Jdoicial  B>aiicr 

JUDICIAL  POWXI 

SacnoN  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  shaU  be  vested  in  an  appel- 
late court  and  in  such  lower  courts  as  may 
be  created  by  law. 

APPKLLATK  COURT 

Sktion  2.  The  appellate  court  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  three  judges,  and  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
arising  under  this  Constitution  and  such 
other  appellate  and  original  Jurisdiction  as 
may  be  provided  by  law.  Decisions  of  the  ap- 
pellate court  on  questions  arising  under  this 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  final,  except  as  Federal  law 
may  provide  for  review  of  such  decisions  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Decisions 
of  the  appellate  court  on  questions  arising 
under  the  United  States  Constitution  or 
laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States  may  be 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

JUDICIAL  HOM Ilf  ATIMC  COmnTTKX 

Sxcnoif  3.  There  shall  be  a  Judicial  Nomi- 
nating Committee  established  by  law  whose 
members  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Gover- 
nor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  All  Judges  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Oovemor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  but  no  person  shall  t>e  appoint- 
ed as  a  judge  who  has  not  been  nominated 
by  the  Judicial  Nominating  Committee. 

JUDICIAL  MISCONDUCT  AJfD  DISABILITY 

SxcTiON  4.  There  shall  be  a  Judicial  com- 
mission established  by  law  with  the  power 
to  discipline,  censure,  suspend,  remove  for 
misconduct,  or  retire  for  disability  any 
judge  of  any  court  established  by  law.  Any 
decision  of  the  Judicial  commission  shall  be 
appealable  in  a  manner  as  provided  by  law. 
The  position  of  any  Judge  suffering  perma- 
nent disability  shaU  be  filled  in  accordance 
with  law. 


SacnoN  5.  The  regular  term  of  a  Judge  of 
any  court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
eight  years. 

QUALinCATIONS 

SxcTiOH  S.  A  Judge  shall— 

(a)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Virgin  Islands: 

(b)  be  a  domiciliary  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  not  leas  than  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  appointment; 

(c)  have  been  licensed  to  practice  law  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  not  less  than  four 
years  immediately  preceding  his  appoint- 
ment: and 

(d)  for  appointment  to  the  appellate  court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  practiced  law  for 
not  less  than  ten  years,  and  for  appoint- 
ment to  any  lower  court,  have  practiced  law 
for  not  leas  than  five  years. 


COMnRaATIOIl 

Sbction  7.  The  salary  and  allowances  of  a 
Judge  shall  be  provided  by  law,  and  may  not 
be  decreased  during  his  tenure. 

aasTaicnoH  on  activitixs 

Sicnoif  8.  No  person  who  holds  a  Judicial 
office  in  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  hold  any 
other  paid  office,  engage  in  the  practice  of 
law,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  business.  Any  Judge 
who  files  or  announces  his  candidacy  for 
elective  office  shall  thereby  forfeit  his  judi- 
cial office. 

RULEMAKINO  POWBR 

Section  9.  The  appellate  court  shall  adopt 
rules  with  respect  to  judicial  matters,  in- 
cluding temporary  disability,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal procedure.  Judicial  ethics,  and  admission 
to,  governance  of  and  expulsion  from  the 
practice  of  law. 

ADiamSTRATIOIf 

SxcTioN  10.  The  chief  Judge  of  the  appel- 
late court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  that 
court.  Administration  of  any  lower  court 
shall  be  as  provided  by  law. 

Articlc  VIII.  Local  OovKRHMXitT 
POLITICAL  subdivisions:  crxatioh.  powers 
SiCTioN  1.  The  Senate  may  create  politi- 
cal subdivisions  within  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  provide  for  the  government  thereof. 
The  Senate  may  create  a  political  subdivi- 
sion embodying  each  major  island,  but  may 
not  create  a  political  subdivision  within  any 
of  the  islands,  except  with  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  voters  voting  on  the  ques- 
tion on  the  island  which  Is  to  be  subdivided. 
Each  political  subdivision  shall  have  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  as  shall  be  conferred  by 
law. 

LOCAL  sklp-oovkrhmknt;  charter 
Section  2.  Each  political  subdivision  shall 
have  the  power  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
charter  for  its  own  self-government  within 
such  limits  and  under  such  procedures  as 
may  be  provided  by  law. 

taxation  and  riNANCE 

Section  3.  (a)  The  power  to  tax  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  Senate,  but  a  political  subdi- 
vision may  petition  the  Senate  to  impose  a 
tax  to  be  utilized  by  said  political  subdivi- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Senate  shall  have  the  power  to 
apportion  revenues  among  the  political  sub- 
divisions. 

MANDATES,  ACCRUED  CLAIMS 

Section  4.  No  law  shall  be  passed  mandat- 
ing any  political  subdivision  to  pay  any  pre- 
viously accrued  claim. 

GENERAL  LAWS 

Section  5.  This  Article  shall  not  limit  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  enact  laws  of  general 
concern,  and  no  political  sulxlivision  may  in- 
fringe upon  this  power. 

Article  IX.  Education 
educational  prilosopht 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Its  people  and  establish  a  system  of 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion which  emixxlies  the  principle  of  essen- 
tial human  equality  and  includes  programs 
that  respond  to  the  needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  Its  people. 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
shall  be  compulsory  for  all  persons  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  Attendance  at  a  public  or  an 
accredited  nonpublic  school  shall  satisfy 
this    requirement.    Public   elementary   and 
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secondary    education   shall   be 
free. 

school  BOARItS 

Sbctioii  3.  (a)  A  Virgin  Islands  Board  of 
Education  shall  Ix  established  by  law  and 
shall  have  such  power  and  duttoa  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(b)  Other  school  boards,  subordinate  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  Board  of  Education,  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Article  X.  Protectioii  or  Culture  and 

EHVIROmCKHT 

cultural  development 
Section  1.  No  law  shall  be  passed  abridg- 
ing the  preservation  and  development  of 
Virgin  Islands  culture,  language,  traditions 
or  customs.  Study  of  Virgin  Islands  culture, 
including  but  not  limited  to  language,  tradi- 
tions, history,  music,  and  art.  shall  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  public  education  system. 

COMMISSION  ON  CULTURE 

Section  2.  A  commission  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law  to  study,  promote,  and  pre- 
serve the  history,  culture,  and  traditions  of 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

HISTORICAL  PLACES  AND  AKTIPACTS 

Section  3.  Places,  artifacts,  documents, 
and  objects  of  cultural  or  historical  sivalfl- 
cance  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  be  protected  and  preserved,  and  public 
access  to  such  places  and  artifacts  shall  be 
maintained  as  provided  by  law. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LAND  COMMISSIOII 

Section  4.  A  commission  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law  to  acquire  land  for  redistribu- 
tion by  lease  to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  agriculture,  homestead,  or  other 
public  purposes  as  provided  by  law.  The 
commission  may  acquire  land  only  by  trans- 
fer from  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands or  by  purchase. 

ENVnONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

Section  5.  The  policy  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  to  preserve  its  natural  re- 
sources, protect  its  air.  land,  and  water,  and 
to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  natural 
beauty. 

OPEN  BEACHES 

Section  6.  All  beaches  and  shorelines  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  public  and  open 
to  public  access.  Where  not  available,  public 
access  may  be  provided  by  law. 

right  to  a  REALTHTUL  EmnXONMEIlT 

Section  7.  Every  person  has  the  right  to  a 
healthful  environment  subject  to  reason- 
able limitations  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 
Each  person  may  enforce  this  right  against 
any  party  subject  to  reasonable  limitations 
as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Article  XI.  Taxation  and  Finance 

TAX  AUTHORTTT 

Section  1.  All  taxes  shaU  be  levied  by  law. 
and  the  Senate  may  not  surrmder.  suspend, 
or  contract  away  its  power  to  initiate  tax 
legislation  except  as  provided  by  this  Con- 
stitution. A  tax  may  be  levied  or  an  appro- 
priation of  public  money  made  only  for  a 
public  purpose. 

INCOME  TAX 

Section  2.  Laws  shall  be  enacted  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  the  income  tax  and  the 
Federal  tax  laws  applicable  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

PUBUC  DEBT  LnOTATlOli 

Section  3.  <a)  The  S«iate  by  law  may 
cause  bonds  or  other  obligations  to  be  issued 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  either  for  (i)  a 
public  improvement  or  public  undertaking 


entially  or  (11)  other  projects  nnmin«iiy  aod/or 
beneficially  privately  owned  which  will  pro- 
mote the  public  Interest  through  economic 
development.  Such  bonds  or  obligations 
shall  be  payable  solely  from  the  revenues  di- 
rectly derived  from  and  attributable  to  such 
public  improvement,  public  undertaking,  or 
other  project.  Such  bonds  shall  not  consti- 
tute a  general  obligation  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands or  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  The  Senate,  as  authorized  by  law,  may 
cause  to  be  issued  such  negotiable  general 
obligation  bonds  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtbdneas  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
advisable  to  achieve  or  further  a  public  pur- 
pose: Provided,  That  no  public  indebtedness 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  shaU  be  incurred  in 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  taxable  real  property  in  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(c)  Bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  bear  such  dates,  may  be  in  such  de- 
n(»nlnations.  may  mature  in  such  amounts 
and  at  such  time  or  times,  not  exceeding 
thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  may  be 
payable  at  such  place  or  places,  may  t>e  sold 
at  either  public  or  private  sale,  may  l>e  re- 
deemable (either  with  or  without  premium) 
or  nonredeemable,  may  carry  such  registra- 
tion privileges  as  to  either  principal  and  in- 
terest, or  principal  only,  and  may  be  execut- 
ed by  such  officers  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law.  In  case  any  of  the 
officers  whose  signatures  appear  on  the 
bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  off i- 
cera  before  delivery  of  such  Iwnds.  such  sig- 
nature, whether  manual  or  facsimile,  shall 
nevertheless  be  valid  and  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  the  same  as  if  such  officers  had 
remained  in  office  until  such  delivery.  The 
bonds  BO  issued  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  that  specified  by  law  and  be 
pajrable  at  such  time  or  times  specified  by 
Uw. 

All  such  bonds  shall  be  sold  for  not  less 
than  the  principal  amoimt  thereof  plus  ac- 
crued interest.  AU  bonds  issued  by  the  (gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands,  specifically 
including  Interest  thereon,  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  by  the  (3ovemment  of  the 
United  States;  by  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  any  political  subdivisi<H) 
thereof;  by  any  SUte.  territory  or  posses- 
sion or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  or 
other  obligation  herein  authorized  shall  be 
expended  only  for  public  purposes  as  set 
forth  in  this  section  or  for  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  created  by  such  bond  issue  or  obli- 
gation. 

(e)  For  puiposes  of  this  section  lx>nds 
shall  mean  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions and  shall  be  deemed  to  include  bonds 
to  refund  any  bonds,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions. 

(f )  Aggregate  twnds  issued  in  support  of  a 
single  project  pursuant  to  section  (b)  above, 
which  exceed  20  percent  of  the  average 
Government  revenue  for  the  previous  three 
years,  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
voting  on  the  question  at  a  referendum. 

(g)  Bonds  may  not  be  issued  for  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  except  that  short-term  bonds 
which  are  required  to  be  repaid  within  one 
year  may  be  issued  by  law  to  meet  appropri- 
ations for  any  fiscal  period  in  anticipation 
of  the  coUection  of  revenue  for  that  period 
or  to  meet  casual  deficits. 

AUDITOR  GENERAL 

Section  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  Auditor 
General,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 


Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

(b)  The  Auditor  General  shall  be  a  United 
States  citizen,  a  Virgin  Islands  citizen,  a 
qualified  voter  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  domi- 
ciliary of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  at  least  five 
years,  and  shall  have  such  other  qualifica- 
tions as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  The  Auditor  0«ieral  shall  audit  all 
revenues,  accounts,  expenditures,  and  pit>- 
grams  of  the  Government,  its  departments, 
offices,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities; 
shall  make  a  public  annual  report  and  any 
special  reporU  that  may  be  required  by  the 
Oovemor  or  the  Senate,  and  shall  perform 
other  duties  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  In 
the  performance  of  official  duties,  the  Audi- 
tor General  shall  have  the  authority  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  take  evidence,  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  letters,  papers,  records,  and  all 
other  necessary  articles. 

(d)  The  Auditor  General  may  not  hold 
any  other  public  position  while  in  office,  nor 
engage  in  any  activity  that  would  conflict 
with  official  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
salary  of  the  Auditor  General  may  not  be 
decreased  during  a  term  of  office. 

(e)  The  Auditor  General  may  be  removed 
from  office  for  cause  by  the  Governor.  wiUi 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by 
impeachment. 

Article  xn.  Initiative,  Repbrerdum  and 
Recall 

All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  who  reserve  the  power  to  propose, 
adopt,  or  reject  laws,  and  also  the  power  to 
adopt  or  reject  any  act  or  section  of  any  act 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

initiative  AND  REPBREiniUM 

Section  1.  (a)  Initiative  and  refCTcndum  is 
the  power  of  the  electors  to  propose  the  en- 
actment, amendment,  or  repeal  of  laws  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  except  public  exigency 
laws  and  laws  involving  oporating  expenses. 
An  initiative  shaU  be  instituted  by  a  petititm 
containing  the  full  text  of  the  proposal,  and 
be  signed  by  at  least  10  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  each  legislative  district  or  by 
41  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  An  initiative  petition  shaU  be  filed 
with  the  Senate.  If  adopted  by  the  Soiate 
within  thirty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion, the  proposal  contained  in  the  petition 
shall  take  effect  in  accordance  with  its 
terms.  If  the  Senate  fails  to  act  within 
thirty  days,  the  proposal  shall  t>e  submitted 
to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election  or 
at  a  special  election  held  before  the  next 
general  election. 

(c)  An  initiative  shall  take  effect  upcm  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  Virgin  i«i»nAt  voting  on 
the  question.  An  initiative  may  not  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  when  adopted 
by  the  people  may  not  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed by  the  Senate  in  office  when  the  pe- 
tition was  filed. 


Section  2.  (a)  Elected  public  officials  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  recalled  by  the 
qualified  voters.  A  recall  petition  shall  iden- 
tify the  official  to  l>e  recalled  by  name  and 
office,  and  be  signed  by  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  that 
office.  The  petition  shall  state  the  reasons 
forrecalL 

(b)  A  special  recall  election  shall  be  held 
within  sixty  days  of  the  filing  of  the  recall 
petition.  An  official  shall  be  recalled  upon 
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the  Kfflnnathrc  vote  of  two-thlrdi  of  those 
voting  on  the  queation. 

<c)  A  recall  petition  may  not  be  filed 
duilng  the  nrat  year  of  the  fint  term  of 
office  of  an  elected  official,  and  not  leas 
than  three  montha  before  a  general  elec- 
tion: nor  more  than  once  a  year  except  for 


Aancu  zm.  ComrrnmoiiAL 

PKOrOSAL  OP  AMKNSMXMTS 

SacnoH  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  maintain  the  principles  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  govemmoit  and  may  be 
propoatd  by  initiative,  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, or  the  Senate. 


.  ooasnTonoiiAL  coirvKirnoii 

Sktiob  X  (a)  The  Senate,  by  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  tvo-thlrds  of  iU  members,  may 
submit  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin 
Tflt~*'  at  a  regular  general  election  the 
queation.  "Shall  there  be  a  constitutional 
convention  to  propoae  amendments  to  the 
Conatitution?"  This  question  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senate  to  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  within  ten  yean  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Constitution  and 
at  least  once  every  ten  years  thereafter. 

(b)  An  initiative  petition  may  submit  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
the  queation.  "Shall  there  be  a  constitution- 
al convention  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
Constitution?"  The  petition  shall  be  signed 
by  at  least  15  percent  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  each  legislative  district  of  the  Virgin  U- 
lands  or  by  51  percent  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  first 
regular  election  held  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  filing  of  the  Initiative  petition. 

(c>  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the 
question  of  a  constitutional  convention 
favors  holding  such  a  convention,  the 
Senate  shall  convene  a  convention  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  approval 
of  the  petition. 

(d)  Delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion shall  be  elected  on  a  nonpartisan  ballot 
as  provided  by  law.  A  constitutional  conven- 
tion may  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  only  upon  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thlrdi  of  its  members. 

LaCISLATTVa  PSOPOSAI, 

Sbctioii  3.  The  Senate  may  propose  an 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  Its  mem- 
bers. 

nnriATivt 

SacnoK  4.  The  people  may  propose  an 
amendment  to  this  Constitution  by  initia- 
tive. An  initiative  petition  shall  contain  the 
full  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
shall  be  signed  by  15  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  each  legislative  district  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  by  51  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

LmmD  COHSTITUTIOHAL  COHVKHtlOIf 

SacnoK  5.  A  constitutionsJ  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senate  or  by  initiative  may 
provide,  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  for 
direct  ratification  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  Virgin  t«'«"<*«  or  for  the  convening  of  a 
oonatitutional  convention  limited  to  the 
iaauea  raised  by  the  proposed  amendment.  If 
a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question 
of  a  uwH^H  constitutional  convention  favors 
holding  such  a  convention,  the  Senate  shall 
convene  a  limited  constitutional  convention 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  restrictions  on  membership 
and  adoption  of  any  proposed  amendment 
as  those  imposed  on  a  general  constitutional 
convention. 


coKSTirunoiiAL  unzw  commissior 
SacnoM  6.  Within  five  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Conatitution  and  at  least 
once  every  ten  years  thereafter,  a  constitu- 
tional review  commiasl<»i  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  commission  shall,  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  its  estab- 
lishment, make  a  public  report  to  the 
Senate  with  its  profwaals.  if  any.  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Conatitution.  Members  of  the 
commission  shall  be  qualified  voters  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

RATincATioii  or  AMXHOMKirrS 
SacTioH  7.  Each  proposed  amendment  to 
this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
ratification  at  the  first  regular  general  elec- 
ti<Hi  or  at  a  special  election  called  by  the 
Senate.  A  proposed  amendment  shall  take 
effect  in  accordance  with  its  terms  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  the  amendment. 

TRANSITIONAL  SCHEDULE 


RATmCATIOIl  AMD  UrBUllVE  DAT!  OP  TRX 
UOMSIIIUIIOII 

SicnoM  1.  This  Constitution,  as  finally 
approved  or  modified  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  under  Section  5  of  Public  Law 
94-584  (October  12.  1976).  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  shall  be  ratified  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  those  voting  on 
the  question.  The  Constitution  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
ratification,  except  as  provided  in  Sections  2 
and  5  of  this  Transitional  Schedule. 

■LKCnORS 

Sbctioh  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Constitution,  all  elected  of- 
ficials shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
this  Constitution  at  the  first  general  elec- 
tion after  the  effective  date  of  this  Consti- 
tution. 

cowrmuiTY  op  laws 

SscnoH  3.  Laws,  executive  orders,  and  reg- 
ulations in  force  In  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Constitution  that  are 
consistent  with  this  Constitution  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  they  expire,  are  amend- 
ed, or  repealed.  Laws,  executive  orders,  and 
regulations  that  have  been  enacted  or  Issued 
by  the  Senate  of  the  Virgin  Islands  or  by 
local  executive  authorities,  respectively  that 
are  Inconsistent  with  this  Constitution  shall 
be  void  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 
coirmnnTY  op  oovKMnfmr  ncPLOTMSirr  and 
opnuTioiis 

SacnoR  4.  Employees  of  the  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Constitution  shall  t>e  employees  of  the 
constitutioiud  government  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  as 
were  in  effect  and  enforceable  previously, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Employ- 
ees of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
shall  have  the  same  functions  and  duties 
after  becoming  employees  of  the  constitu- 
tional government  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

communy  op  jTn>iciAi.  mattiss 

Sktioh  5.  Until  the  Senate  otherwise  pro- 
vides, the  appellate  court  created  by  Section 
1  of  Article  VII  shall  consist  of  the  two 
United  States  District  Court  Judges  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  one  Judge  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3 
and  Section  6  of  Article  VIII  of  this  Consti- 
tution. The  Judge  so  appointed  shall  serve 
as  the  chief  Judge  of  the  appellate  court 
until  the  appellate  court  created  by  Section 
1  Is  fully  implemented. 


The  Territorial  Court  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  continue  as  a  trial  court  of  origi- 
rud  Jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner  as  exist- 
ed prior  to  the  date  of  adoption  of  this  Con- 
stitution until  and  unless  changed  by  law. 
The  qualifications  for  Judges  set  forth  in 
this  Constitution  shall  not  be  retroactively 
applied  to  any  sitting  Judge  of  the  Territori- 
al Court  All  rules  of  the  Judicial  system 
consistent  with  this  Constitution  and  in 
effect  upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  continue  or  may  be  modified  or 
terminated  In  the  same  manner  as  existed 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution 
until  and  unless  changed  by  law. 

pnospacnvx  opmAnoif  or  rights 

SacnoN  6.  All  rights  or  obligations,  proce- 
dural or  substantive,  created  for  the  first 
time  by  this  Constitution  shall  be  prospec- 
tive and  not  retroactive. 

SUCCISSIOM 

SicnoM  7.  The  constitutional  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  succeed  to  all 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  that  existed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Constitution.  The  va- 
lidity of  all  public  and  private  lx>nds,  debts, 
and  contracts,  and  of  all  claims,  actions,  and 
causes  of  action  shall  continue  as  if  no 
change  had  taken  place. 

Signed  and  Witnessed  by  the  Delegates  to 
the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  at  Charlotte  Amalle.  St. 
Thomas.  United  States  Virgin  Islands,  on 
this  Ist  day  of  August.  1980. 

Rupert  W.  Ross.  Jr..  President 

Ruth  H.  Beagles.  Secretary 

Toya  Andrew.  Assistant  Secretary 

Clarice  Bryan 

Cecil  Benjamin 

Dorene  E.  Carter 

Otis  Felix 

Henry  Peuerzeig 

Kwame  Garcia 

Cyprian  Gardine 

Rufus  Graham 

Geraldo  Guirty 

Stedmann  Hodge 

John  James 

WlUrid  James 

Bent  Lawaetz 

Sidney  Lee 

Luclen  Moolenaar 

Alva  McParlane 

Thyra  Hodge  Smith 

Clement  Sackey.  2d  Vice  President 

Llewellyn  Sewer.  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Ruby  Simmonds,  Vice  President 

Yvonne  Tharpes 

Charles  Tumbull 

Uaz\o  Watlington 

Sac.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  time  llmiU- 
tions  for  congressional  review  provided  in 
Public  Law  94-584  (90  SUt.  2899).  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  approved 
by  section  1  of  this  resolution,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Virgin 
T«i*nAt  for  acceptance  or  rejection  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5  of  said  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Guam  (Mr. 
Won  Pat)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Lacomabsuio)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  (Mr.  Woif  Pat). 
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Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
within  the  allotted  time  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
and  personal  pride  that  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs, today  ask  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  me  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  238.  legislation 
to  endorse  the  new  constitution  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

The  Joint  resolution  before  us  recog- 
nizes and  approves  the  proposed  new 
constitution  which  was  drafted  by  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  pro- 
posed constitution  establishes  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  consisting 
of  a  unicameral  legislature,  an  execu- 
tive branch,  and  an  independent  Judi- 
cial branch.  If  this  measure  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  proposed 
constitution  will  then  be  presented  to 
the  voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for 
their  review  prior  to  its  implementa- 
tion. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by 
unanimous  consent  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. And  I  note  for  the  record  that 
the  concept  of  a  new  constitution  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  has  enjoyed  biparti- 
san support  since  its  inception  nearly 
5  years  ago. 

I  congratulate  my  fellow  Delegate 
and  colleague  from  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Mr.  Ron  de  Lugo,  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts to  help  the  committee  arrive  at  a 
timely  process  for  reviewing  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  also  applaud  the  delegates  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion for  the  outstanding  work  and  the 
persistence  they  showed  in  drafting 
the  proposed  new  constitution. 

Being  an  islander,  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  new  constitution 
will  have  an  important  role  in  bringing 
increased  local  self-government  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  is  also  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  American  democracy  at 
work,  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Interi- 
or Committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  own  efforts  to  review  the  con- 
stitution and  give  it  their  lujproval 
quickly. 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  legislation. 
Public  Law  94-584.  giving  the  peoples 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  the 
authority  to  write  their  own  local  con- 
stitutions. The  legislation  now  before 
us  is  a  product  of  the  1976  legislation 
and  is  clear  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  re- 
define their  local  government  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  own  be- 
liefs and  requirements. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee in  extending  congratulations  to 
the  Virgin  Islanders  for  their  fine 
work  on  the  proposed  new  constitution 
and  wishing  them  great  success  in 
forming  their  own  local  government. 
Self-determination  is  a  noble  process 
and  the  resolution  before  us  today  will 


provide  this  body  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy 
even  further. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  dele- 
gate from  Guam.  Mr.  Tony  Won  Pat. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs,  on  the  occasion  of  man- 
aging his  first  bill  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  238.  Under 
Public  Law  94-584,  Congress  author- 
ized the  Virgin  Islands  to  hold  conven- 
tions in  order  to  draw  up  its  own  con- 
stitution. House  Joint  Resolution  238 
is  the  product  of  that  effort,  which— 
upon  attaining  congressional  approv- 
al—will be  returned  to  the  islands  for 
the  people's  decision  in  a  constitution- 
al referendum. 

Congress  has  reserved  the  right  to 
approve,  disapprove  or  modify  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  But  this  discretion 
must  be  used  with  great  care  or  run 
the  risk  of  substituting  Washington's 
Judgment  for  that  of  a  duly  elected 
constitutional  convention.  Although  I 
do  not  personally  favor  some  -of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion, I  defer  to  the  decision  of  the 
Virgin  Islanders,  who  are  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  locally  governed. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  proposed  con- 
stitution establishes  a  republican  form 
of  government,  guarantees  basic  indi- 
vidual rights  and  preserves  the  su- 
premacy of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
laws  stemming  therefrom.  According- 
ly, the  authority  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
government  to  administer  Federal  tax 
law  continues  to  be  derived  from  con- 
gressional initiative,  and  nothing  in 
the  proposed  constitution  will  alter 
this  prerogative.  Similarly,  the  tax 
exempt  status  afforded  bonded  indebt- 
edness is  a  matter  of  Federal  law  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  local  govern- 
mental decision. 

As  for  the  residency  requirement  for 
citizenship  and  the  domiciliary  qualifi- 
cation for  the  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  Congress  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
these  provisions.  Rather,  it  is  a  deci- 
sion for  the  islanders  themselves  to 
make,  and  perhaps,  for  the  courts  at 
some  later  date. 

Lastly,  to  implement  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands' constitution,  further  congres- 
sional legislation  will  be  required  in 
order  to  aline  Federal  statutes  with 
certain  provisions  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 238.  The  Subcommittee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  is  fully  aware  of  this  en- 
abling requirement  and  intends  to  act 
in  a  timely  manner  to  meet  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  Virgin  Islanders. 
Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
238  acknowledges  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  It  is  fully  in  conformance  with 


the  republican  principles  of  this 
Nation  and  marks  progress  in  the  at- 
tainment of  complete  justice  for  all 
Americans  residing  in  the  offshore 
areas.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  unanimous  support  in  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen). 

O  1230 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
238.  which  approves  the  constitution 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  amended  by 
the  constitutional  convention  on  April 
24.  1981.  This  marks  the  end  of  a  long 
road  started  in  1976  when  the  Con- 
gress decided  that  U.S.  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  Virgin  Islands  should  have 
the  benefit  of  local  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. On<»  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  document  which  is  before  us 
today  will  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  their  decision 
in  local  referrendum. 

One  month  ago.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Insular  Affairs  met  with  members 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Constitutional 
Convention  to  discuss  recommended 
amendments  to  the  Virgin  Islands  con- 
stitution by  the  administration.  It  was 
the  subcommittee's  view  that  it  was 
more  appropriate  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
landers, themselves,  to  amend  their 
own  constitution  than  to  have  these 
amendments  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly, 
the  constitutional  convention  recon- 
vened and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
their  comments  which  have  been  in- 
corporated into  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 238. 

Although  all  of  the  administration's 
recommendations  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  revised  constitution 
before  us.  a  supremacy  clause  was  in- 
serted by  the  islanders  into  the  text 
which  eliminates  any  doubt  as  to  the 
relationship  between  the  UJS.  Consti- 
tution and  laws  stemming  therefrom 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  Constitution. 
Other  issues  of  a  U.S.  constitutional 
nature  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Virgin  Islanders  and  perhaps,  at  a 
later  date,  to  the  courts.  In  this 
manner,  therefore  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations  have  been  ac- 
commodated. 

House  Joint  Resolution  238  repre- 
sents one  more  step  in  assuring  equity 
in  the  treatment  of  Americans  living 
in  the  off  shore  areas  and  in  extending 
Republican  principles  of  government 
to  the  territories.  Accordingly.  I  rec- 
ommend its  unanimous  passage. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  tintie. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume 
within  the  time  allotted  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (Mr.  DE  Lugo). 
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Mr.  BC  LUGO.  Bir.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  Join  in  commending  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  on  this 
historic  day.  the  delegate  from  Guam 
mvr'f^^Z  his  first  bill,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  one  for  the  people  of  an- 
other XSJ&.  territory,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  238.  to  ap- 
prove the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  which  I  submitted 
on  April  28.  1981.  This  resolution  was 
passed,  in  an  unanimous  vote,  by  the 
full  Interior  Committee  last  Wednes- 
day. It  is  cosponsored  by  the  Honor- 
able Amtonio  Won  Pat,  chairman  of 
the  Insular  Affairs  Subcommittee;  the 
Honorable  Robert  Lagomahsimo.  rank- 
ing minority,  member,  the  Honorable 
Phillip  Buhtoh;  the  Honorable  Don 
Clauskh:  the  Honorable  Austin 
Muhpht;    and    the    Honorable    Dale 

KiLDIS. 

The  proposed  constitution  is  the 
result  of  a  process  authorized  by  Con- 
gress through  H.R.  9460.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands to  call  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  con- 
stitution establishing  a  republican 
form  of  government  and  a  bill  of 
righU.  I  Introduced  H.R.  9460  in  Sep- 
tember 1975.  Many  of  you  will  recaU 
that  the  bUl  received  tremendous  sup- 
port in  the  House,  with  102  bipartisan 
cosponsors;  it  was  passed  on  an  unani- 
mous vote  by  the  Interior  Committee; 
and  it  passed  on  an  unanimous  vote  of 
the  entire  House  on  October  6,  1975. 
The  bUl  became  Public  Law  94-584  on 
October  21.  1975. 

The  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
have  not  taken  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  political  maturity 
provided  by  Public  Law  94-584  lightly. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  fourth  constitution  drafted.  The 
proposed  constitution  reflects  the  ef- 
forts of  the  delegates  elected  to  the 
Fourth  Constitutional  Convention, 
who  have  created  a  document  which 
provides  a  sound  basis  for  self-govern- 
ment, while  recognizing  our  position 
as  part  of  these  United  States. 

House  Joint  Resolution  238  is  the 
product  of  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
members  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 
committee. Minority  and  majority 
members  took  a  constructive  approach 
to  review  of  the  con^itution  submit- 
ted by  the  Fourth  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  a  hearing  held  by  the  sub- 
committee on  April  7.  Chairman  Anto- 
nio Won  Pat.  and  members  Robert 
Lagomarsino.  Phillip  Burton.  Denny 
Smith.  Douglas  Bereuter,  and  myself 
met  with  the  president  of  the  Fourth 
Constitutional  Convention.  Mr.  Rup- 
pert  Rose,  convention  delegate.  Judge 
Henry  Feuerzeig  and  Senator  Bet 
Laweatz.  and  with  the  Honorable  Al- 
exander Farrelly.  counsel  to  the  con- 
vention. 


Approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
238.  as  submitted,  would  be  consistent 
with  established  congressional  policy 
to  provide  ever-increasing  self-govern- 
ment for  this  U.S.  territory,  and  to 
allow  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
to  exercise  their  basic  right  to  self  de- 
termination. This  policy  has  been  evi- 
denced by  bills  providing  for  guberna- 
torial elections  and  an  elected  delegate 
to  Congress.  A  constitution  created 
and  endorsed  by  the  people  is  clearly 
the  next  step.  Furthermore,  a  consti- 
tution establishes  a  blueprint  for  what 
is  otherwise  a  governmental  structure 
eked  out  of  the  Organic  Act  and  other 
Federal  legislation. 

I  believe,  as  do  the  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  that  this  constitu- 
tion Is  a  document  worthy  of  submis- 
sion to  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  constitution,  as  presented 
to  us.  represents  the  superb  efforts  of 
members  of  the  Fourth  Constitutional 
Convention.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  commend  the  efforts  of  convention 
president.  Ruppert  Ross;  Alexander 
Farrelly,  counsel  to  the  convention; 
and  convention  member.  Judge  Henry 
Peuerzeig  who  are  all  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  to  assist  in  presenting 
this  document  to  Congress. 

As  I  have  said  the  result  of  the  con- 
vention members'  labors  is  a  document 
worthy  of  presentation  to  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  them  to  com- 
plete this  process  by  exercising  their 
judgment  in  referendum. 

For  this  reason.  I  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  pass  House  Joint 
Resolution  238. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  would  like 
to  conunend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
representative  from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Mr.  Ron  oe  Lugo,  for  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  and  leadership  in  the 
Congress  and  most  particularly  and  to 
the  point  his  leadership  in  making  it 
possible  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  its  present  form. 

This  is  another,  in  my  view,  very  im- 
portant step  to  maximize  home  rule 
for  our  fellow  Americans  living  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  does  not  seem  all 
that  long  ago  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  We 
since  changed  the  law  with  respect  to 
that  and  for  some  period  of  time  now 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
been  electing  their  own  Governor,  as 
should  be  the  case.  It  has  been  almost 
a  decade  now  since  the  Congress  very 
wisely  extended,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  voice  and  a  presence 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  was  another  very 
crucial  development  in  terms  of  ex- 


tending to  all  Virgin  Islanders  access 
in  a  very  meaningful  way  to  our  politi- 
cal processes. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  note,  as  my  col- 
leagues have  mentioned,  that  we  have 
managing  the  bill  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Guam.  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat.  This  t>eing  the  first  bill  he 
has  managed  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Insular  Affairs.  I  think 
it  is  very  noteworthy  because  to  my 
knowledge  Mr.  Won  Pat  is  the  first  In- 
sular area  representative  ever  to  chair 
a  subcommittee  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  certain  symme- 
try to  the  occasion  that  he  is  the  bill 
manager  on  an  item  affecting  an  insu- 
lar area. 

This  certainly  must  be  a  high  point 
in  Mr.  Won  Pat's  political  career,  and 
he  Is  to  be  commended  for  producing 
as  his  first  bill,  not  one  to  benefit  the 
area  from  which  he  hails,  but  one 
which  extends  democracy  to  our 
fellow  Americans  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. This  Ls  certainly  a  sign  of  the 
evenhandedness  and  fairness  with 
which  he  will  handle  all  of  the  insular 
areas  within  his  Jurisdiction. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  fully  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  and  what  he 
said  about  the  effective  leadership  and 
insight  that  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Virgin  Islands'  political  leader- 
ship and  the  delegates  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  This  is  an  enor- 
mously significant  step  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to 
have  within  their  own  authority  the 
capacity  to  amend  their  own  ground 
rules,  so  to  speak,  and  they  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  success  to  date. 

Finally,  I  think  it  wise  to  observe 
once  again  but  for  the  fact  these  insu- 
lar areas  have  always  been  the  subject 
of  bipartisan  support,  concern,  and  in- 
terest and  have  not  been  haunted  by 
some  of  the  potentially  devisive  quali- 
ties that  partisanship  can  produce, 
this  resolution  would  not  be  before  us 
today.  But  because  of  the  leadership 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Lagomarsino),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen),  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  assistance  re- 
ceived on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  a  bi- 
partisan spirit  has  prevailed.  Once 
again  I  think  the  U.S.  Congress,  or  at 
least  the  House,  has  demonstrated  its 
desire  to  be  as  supportive  and  coopera- 
tive as  we  can  be  in  striving  to  elimi- 
nate in  all  respects  any  inequities  that 
may  still  exist,  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  offshore  areas. 

Mr.  de  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  on 
behalf  of  the  people  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  been  one  of  the  best  friends 
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that  we  have  had  and  a  leader  in 
bringing  more  self-government  to  not 
only  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  to  the 
other  offshore  areas.  I  would  like  to 
commend  him  and  also  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsino). 
and  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen,  and  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  helped  so 
much  in  this  undertaking. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
238,  to  approve  a  constitution  for  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

This  resolution  will  implement  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  94-584  by  ap- 
proving the  constitution  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  Virgin  Islands 
Constitutional  Convention.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  law.  the  goal  was 
sought  to  allow  the  residents  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  develop  a  constitu- 
tion providing  for  a  government 
framework  responsive  to  their  needs 
and  aspirations.  The  process  was  com- 
pleted last  year  and  forwarded  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  in  October. 

The  constitution  which  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  has  presented  to  the  Congress 
is  the  product  of  several  years  of  con- 
scientious effort  to  achieve  a  docu- 
ment which  they  can  present  to  the  is- 
landers. After  the  Congress  approves 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  constitution 
will  be  presented  to  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enable  the 
completion  of  this  process  by  approv- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  238.« 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  238.  legis- 
lation recognizing  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  pro- 
viding for  its  consideration  by  Virgin 
Islander  voters. 

H.R.  238  establishes  a  republican 
form  of  government,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  unicameral  legislature,  an  execu- 
tive branch,  and  an  independent  judi- 
cial branch. 

In  1976.  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  authorizing  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  develop  their  own  constitu- 
tion. After  convening  constitutional 
conventions,  whose  purpose  was  to 
come  up  with  a  draft  constitution,  the 
constitution  was  then  submitted  to 
Congress  and  the  President  for  review. 

Accordingly,  today  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  being  called  upon  to  recog- 
nize and  approve  the  constitution 
which  has  been  drawn  up  and  submit- 
ted. I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  show 
their  support  for  H.R.  238  and  vote  for 
its  passage.# 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  are  no  further  requests  for  time, 
I  offer  my  special  appreciation  to  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  here  today  for 
their  support  on  behalf  of  this  bill. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
for  his  very  gracious  statement,  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen,  for  his  timely  com- 
ments. These  two  gentlemen  are  bona 
fide  friends  of  Guam.  They  have  long 
been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  affecting  the  territories  and 
we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  them 
working  with  us  on  this  measure. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Phillip  Burton.  It  is  well 
know  that  Mr.  Bxtrton  is  a  great 
champion  of  the  underdog.  He  has 
long  been  in  the  forefront  of  legisla- 
tion to  benefit  the  territories  and 
today  is  certainly  no  different.  I  ap- 
preciate his  kind  words  and  thank  him 
for  his  continued  support. 

A  word  of  deep  appreciation  is  also 
due  my  good  friend.  Representative 
Udall  of  Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee.  He  is  also  a  true 
friend  of  the  territories  and  we  are 
here  today  with  his  full  support.  Fi- 
nally, I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  for  their  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  need 
for  time.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  do 
pass. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rahall).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  Delegate  from 
Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  238). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present^ 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408,  nays 
0,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
[RuU  No.  29] 
YEAS— 408 


Addmbbo 


AlbosU 

Alexmnder 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AnUiony 

Applec^ 

Archer 

Asbbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Bmdham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

BaUey  <PA> 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 


Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Beth  line 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 


Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (XL) 


Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

PasceU 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Piedler 

Fields 

PIndley 

Pish 

Fithian 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Foley 

FOrd(MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prensel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

(3ejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

<3ore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gimy 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 


Guarini 

Gunderaon 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Bert«l 

High  tower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenltins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Markey 
Marks 

Marlenee 
MarrioU 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 


Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minlsh 

MitcheU  (MD> 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(M>rhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtba 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS> 

Robinson 

Rcxlino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RoEtenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousaelot 

Roytaal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Senaenbtenncr 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 
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Snyder 

Soian 

Bolomnn 

Spenoe 

St  Oemwln 

StangcUind 

Stanton 

SUrk 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studdk 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 


AuColn 

Barnard 

Boland 

Cotter 

Crockett 

Enslith 


Thomaa 

Trazter 

Tribie 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN I 

Weber  (OH) 

WeiB 

White 

WhlUhurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 


Whltten 
WUllama  (MT) 
WUllami  (OH) 

WllMUl 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wriaht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yount  (AK) 

Yount (FL) 

Youns  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTINO-23 


PyicUetU 


Huckaby 

Ireland 

Lederer 

Patterson 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 


Simon 

Skelton 

Tauzln 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

WaUins 

Wlrth 


D  1245 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Skelton  with  Mr.  Vander  Ja^. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  FoglietU  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Roemer. 

Mr.  Tauzin  with  Mr.  Wirth. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  EncUsh  with  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  Fasio  with  Mr.  Huckaby. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  aind 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


D  1300 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  238).  just 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Guam? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET-FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

JONKS). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Walker) 
there  were— ayes  126,  noes  10. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 

device,  and  there  were- yeas  379.  nays 

3.  present  3,  not  voting  46.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  30] 

YEAS-379 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsio 

Applesate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aapin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalts 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biam 

Bincham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Bocks 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  ( ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

CoughUn 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 


Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

O'Amours 

Daniel.  R  W 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Decliard 

Deliums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dingell 

Dixon 

E)onnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (OE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^vans  (IN) 

Fary 

Paacell 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 


Olickman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzales 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hints 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPaice 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

IjitU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leisnd 

Lent 

Levitac 

Lewis 

Livingston 


Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

lAingren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maacoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCuVdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MUIer(OH) 

Mineu 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 


Obey 

Panetta 

Parrts 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskt 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

SantinI 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 
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Smith  <NJ> 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Tribie 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (li(N) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitchursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  <MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Evans (lA) 


Dunn 


NAYS— 3 
Kastenmeier         Mitchell  (MD) 
ANSWERED  •PRESENT"— 3 
Gephardt  Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING— 46 


Anthony 

Erienbom 

Reuss 

AuCoin 

Fazio 

Roemer 

Bailey  (MO) 

FoglletU 

Roukema 

Barnard 

Forsythe 

Roybal 

Beard 

Guarinl 

Sabo 

Beilenson 

Hall  (OH) 

Savage 

Boiling 

Hall.  Ralph 

Shamansky 

Bonker 

Hansen  (UT) 

Simon 

Bouquard 

Hightower 

Skelton 

Chappie 

Huckaby 

Tauzin 

Chisholm 

Ireland 

Vander  Jagt 

Cotter 

Lederer 

Wampler 

Daniel.  Dan 

Long  (LA) 

Washington 

de  la  Garza 

McKlnney 

Wirth 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Dicks 

Patterson 

D  1315 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House   on    the   State    of   the 


Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  with  Mr.  Fmost  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday, 
May  4.  1981.  all  time  for  general 
debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
had  expired.  

Pursuant  to  clause  8  of  rule  XXIII, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  134. 
no  amendments  are  in  order  except 
the  following  amendments,  which 
shall  be  considered  only  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  if  offered,  which  shall  all  be 
in  order  even  if  the  previous  amend- 
ment to  the  same  portion  of  the  con- 
current resolution  is  adopted,  and 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  pro  forma  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  debate:  First,  an 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congrcs- 
siONAL  Record  of  April  29.  1981  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Hefner  of  North  Carolina;  second,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  29,  1981  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Delegate  Fauwtroy  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  third,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  29,  1981  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Obey  of  Wis- 
consin; and  fourth,  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  29, 
1981  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Latta  of  Ohio. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows: 

Retolved  tfy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  ooncurrino).  That— 
TITLE  I— RBnnSION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 

SIGNAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE   UNITED 

STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  H.  Con.  Res.  448  of 
the  Ninety-sixth  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1.  1980. 

Sec.  102.  (aKl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $610,900,000,000.  and 
the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  $2,000,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $723,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $662,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  -$51,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  a(>propriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $994,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,500,000,000.  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 


guarantee  loan  principal  is  $85,200,000,000. 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $66,200,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graptu  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1980. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$180,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,050,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (2S0): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,850,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,150,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,250,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $66,850,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$252,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $227,450,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,600,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,550,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$80,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,600,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,200,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$28,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -$28,900,000,000. 


TITLE  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON 
GRES8IONAL      BUDGET      FOR     THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS   1982,   1983.  AND 
1984 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $688,950,000,000.  and  the  net 
amount  by  whJk;h  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$30,450,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $787,650,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outUys  is  $714,550,000,000; 

(4)  the  amoimt  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  -$25,600,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $1,060,000,000,000.  and  the  amoimt 
by  which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$65,900,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  C^ongressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  fimctional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$219,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $189,750,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$17,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,350,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,250,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$21,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $9,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$28,150,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $29,400,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$84,650,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $74,450,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
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(A)  New  budcet 
$378,400,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  (347.850.000.000. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority. 
t34.800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  t34.OSO.000.000. 

(14)  AtknlntotraUon  of  Justice  (7S0): 

(A)  New  budcet  authority,  t4.350.000.000: 
<B)  Outlays.  t4.550.000.000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t5.350.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  54.900.000.000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Ftscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  56.050.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  56.150.000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (000): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
500. 100.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  tOO.lOO.OOO.OOO. 

(18)  Allowances  (030): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t75O.0OO.00O; 

(B)  Outlays,  t700.000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-534.000.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -t34.600.000.000. 

Sac.  303.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  Federal  credit  activity  for  fiscal  year 
1983  are- 

(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
856.850.000,000: 

(3)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 587.750.000.000:  and 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t68.75O.0OO.O0O. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tOOO.000.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tSO.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.000.000.000. 

(3)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  ( ISO): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t8.400.000.00a. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 89.500.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 5000.000.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

5000.000.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -tlSO.OOO.OOO: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
t7SO.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tl. 800.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
tSO.OOO.OOO: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
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(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct 
59.100.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. t3.300,000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
1 13.650,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  543.300,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  t68.300.000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
3150,000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 51.150.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 550.000.000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
tooo.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  5400.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
t900.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tS.200,000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tSOO.000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
tlOO.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  tlOO.000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gviarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600); 

(A)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
t300.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tl7.050.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
t600.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  t7.400.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (7S0); 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenu.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

( 15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
t22.800.000.000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
tlSO.OOO.OOO; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  t75O.0OO.0O0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO: 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenu.  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(18)  Allowances  (020): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
8000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tooo,ooo,ooo.ooo: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 

5000.000.000.000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondsLry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  323.700,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
t33. 150.000.000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
t87.7S0,000.000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,750,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  seU  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984— 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $778,250,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $864,850,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of   Federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  tOOO.OOO.OOO.OOO: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $865,550,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $923,250,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $779,500,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  8839.050,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -t  1.250.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  +825.800.000.000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  tl.094.850.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  tl.096.650.000.000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  834.850.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  tl.800.000.000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

8225.550.000.000; 
<B)  Outlays.  t225.80O.000,0O0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
8291.550,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  t260.450.000.000. 

( 2 )  International  Affairs  ( 1  SO ): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  517.350,000.000; 
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(B)  Outlays.  511.650.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  817.000.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  812,400.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  87,700,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  t7.450.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t7.200.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  t7,300,000.000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  87.350,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  57,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  85,800,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  85,950.000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  811.250.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  1 12, 150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  811.200,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  til. 500.000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  tS.OSO.OOO.OOO. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t6,05O,0O0,0O0: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  56.600.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  t2,80O,0O0,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  87,000.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  t3.3S0.000,0O0. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  822.650,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  t2 1.750.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t23,250,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  522.500.000.000. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  87,900.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  t8.100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  88.050.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  87.650.000.000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  t28,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  828,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  827.900.000.000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  393,200.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  384,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
8102.100.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  t93.500.000.000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
8306,650,000,000; 

( B )  Outlays.  $27 1 .900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$328,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $295,400,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  826.250.000.000: 


(B)  Outlays.  825.450.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  828.500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  527.150.000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  54.400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  84.450.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  84.600.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  55,200.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  55,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  55.500.000.000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  56,100,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  86.100.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t6.2S0.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  t6.250.0O0.0O0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  t90.650.000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  t90,650,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  887.100.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  887.100.000.000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tl.250.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  1 1.1 50,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  81,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  tl.2S0.000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-840.200.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys,  -840.200,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-845,600.000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  -545,600,000,000. 

Sbc.  206.  The  question  of  indexing  is  a 
central  pari  of  developing  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  Federal  budget  is 
subject  to  indexing  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly. Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
indexing  question  and  its  implication  for 
the  process  of  Federal  budgeting,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  should  form  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  malce  a  recommendation  on  indexing 
reform  to  be  implemented  no  later  than 
fiscal  year  1984. 

TITLE      III— PROVIDING      RECONCILI- 
ATION  INSTRUCTIONS   AND   OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Paht  A— Recohciliatioh  Imstructiohs 
Sbc.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  848,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  8374,000,000  in  outlays,  to 
reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by 
848.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
8357,000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $274,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $486,000,000  in  out- 
Uys: 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
Uws  within  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $1,029,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,029,000,000  in  out- 


Ujrs,  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  81.056.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  81.056,000.000  in  outUys.  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  5686.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  8686,000.000  in  out- 
Uys: 

(3)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
82,020.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
81.810.000.000  in  outUys,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  82,414,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  t2,408,000,000  in  out- 
Uys, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  83,331,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  33.116,000,000  in  outUys; 

(4)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
8949,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
8829.000,000  in  outUys.  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  81.200,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  1 1.070,000.000  in  out- 
Uys, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  81.610.000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  81,480,000.000  in  outUys: 

(5)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  85,000,000  in  out- 
Uys, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  54,000,000  in  outUys.  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  83.000.000 
in  outUys: 

(6)  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
5340.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
8255.000,000  in  outUys,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  8340,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  8340.000.000  in  out- 
Uys. and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  8340.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  8340,000.000  in  outlays; 

(7)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  Uws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
5200.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t200.000.000  in  outUys,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  t200.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t200.000.000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  8300.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  t300.000.000  in  outUys: 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  Uws  within  its  jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
899.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t99.000.000  in  outUys,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  8150,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  tlSO.OOO.OOO  in  out- 
Uys. and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  tl60.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  tl60.000.000  in  outUys: 

(9)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
85.430,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t5.S24.000.000  in  outUys.  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  87.869,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  88,026.000.000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  89.496.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  t9.742.000,000  in  outlays: 

(10)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlds  and  Transportation  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
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by  1 123.000.000  in  bud«et  authority  and 
931. 000.000  In  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1B83  by  $31,000,000  in 
outlays,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  flacal 
year  19M  by  931,000.000  in  outlays: 

(11)  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technolocy  shall  recommend  program 
chance*  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1M2  by 
nOO.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
9200.000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M3  by  9200,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  9200.000.000  In  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  flacal  year 
19M  by  9300.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  9300.000.000  in  outlays; 

(12)  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  m 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1082  by  9118.000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  971.000.000  in  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1M3 
by  9152.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
9144.000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1984  by  9211.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  9192.000.000  in  out- 
lajrs: 

(13)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  9110.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  9110,000,000  in  out- 
Uys.  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  9108.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  9108,000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  9106,000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  9106.000.000  in  out 
lays: 

(14)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  92.885.000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  95,785,000.000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  92.240.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  97.140.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
91.825.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
98.82S.000.000  in  outlays. 

Sk.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reconunend 
procram  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  reduc«  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  91,048.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
91.374.000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  91.398.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  91,657,000,000  in  out- 
lajrs.  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1084  by  91.974.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  92.136.000.000  in  outlays. 

(2)  the  Senate  Conunitt<>e  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  91,029,000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  91,029.000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  91.056.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  91.066.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  9686.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  9686.000.000  in  out- 
lays; 

(3)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
9200.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
9200,000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  9200.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  9200.000,000  in  out 
lays,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  9300.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  9300.000.000  in  outlays: 


(4)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  93.385.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  96.235.000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  92.940.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  97,740.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1084  by 
92.825.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
99,525,000,000  in  outlays: 

(5)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  95.000,000 
in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  by  94.000,000  in  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
93.000.000  in  outlays: 

(6)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
95.770.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
95.779,000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  98.209.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  98.366.000.000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  99.836.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  910.082.000.000  In  outlays; 

(7)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
91.269.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
9989.000.000  In  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  91.364.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  91.378.000.000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  91,941.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  91.746,000.000  in  outlays; 

(8)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Environment  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  9123.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
931.000.000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  931.000.000  in 
outlays,  and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by  931.000.000  in  outlays; 

(9)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  9118.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  971.000.000  in  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
by  9152.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
9144.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1984  by  9211.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  9192.000.000  in  out- 
lays: 

(10)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  9110,000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  9110,000.000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  9108.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  9108.000.000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  9106.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  9106.000.000  in  out- 
lays: 

Sec.  303.  Not  later  than  June  15,  1981,  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  and  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 


Part  B— ERFoacnfKirr  Mkasurks 


Sec.  311.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  provid- 
ing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
secUon  401(cK2HC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1982— 

which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act,  and  on  any  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resolution. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  bills 
and  resolutions  for  which  a  conference 
report  has  been  filed  in  either  House  prior 
to  final  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Paht  C— Improved  Administrative 
Procedures 

Sec.  321.  Whereas  the  results  of  surveys  of 
the  Offices  of  the  Inspectors  General  and 
hearings  with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Inspectors  Gener- 
al of  the  Cabinet  departments  indicate  mis- 
management, indifference,  and  occasional 
abuse  of  public  trust  in  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs;  whereas  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Indicates  that, 
with  improved  management  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  in  some  cases,  the  enactment  of 
legislation  needed  to  provide  stronger  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  net  savings  from 
the  President's  budget  of  94.850.000.000  are 
achievable  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  addition- 
al savings  of  96.150.000.000  are  achievable 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress,  that  the  newly  created 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  should 
prepare  comprehensive,  long-term  plans  en- 
compassing at  a  minimum  debt  collection, 
procurement  procedures,  resolution  of  audit 
findings,  and  the  other  areas  of  possible 
budget  savings  through  improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  covered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  that  necessary 
legislation  to  implement  these  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  no  later  than  June  1. 
1981. 

AMEtfDMEIfT  OPTERXD  BY  MR.  HETNER 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentlemen  if  this  is  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hetner:  Page 
6.  line  8.  strike  out  '-9787,650.000.000  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•9794.300.000.000": 

Page  6.  line  10.  strike  out 
'9714.550.000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  '.;-..reof 
the  following:  "9713.650.000.000": 

Page        6.        Ime         13.        strike        out 

925.600,000.000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following    "    924.700.000.000"-: 

Page  7.  line  4.  strike  out 
9219.600.000.000  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  -"9226.250.000.000": 

Page  7,  line  5.  strike  ■  out 
■9189.750,0O0.0O0""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "'9188.850.000.000"; 
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Page  15,  line  21,  strike  out 
"9865.550.000,000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "9869,650.000,000": 

Page  15.  line  22,  strike  out 
"9923.250,000,000  "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "9926.550.000.000"; 

Page  15.  line  25,  strike  out 
"'9779.500.000,000'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  '9779,750.000.000": 

Page  16,  line  1.  strike  out 
"9839.050.000.000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following;  "'9834.200,000.000"; 

Page        16.        line        5.        strike        out 

-91.250.000.0#0  "  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  '-91,500,000.000": 

Page  16.  line  6.  strike  out 
> 925, 800.000.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  following:     -t^  930.650,000,000"; 

Page  16,  line  9.  strike  out  "91,094.- 
850.000.000"'  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "91.094.200.000,000": 

Page  16.  line  10.  strike  out 
"91.096.650.000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowinr  "91,091,150.000.000"; 

Page  16.  line  12.  after  "increase"  insert 
"or  decreased""; 

Page  16,  line  14.  strike  out 
"934.850,000,000  "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "935.100.000.000"; 

Page  16.  line  15,  strike  out 
$1,800,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "  -  93.050,000,000"; 

Page  16.  line  25,  strike  out 
""9255.550,000,000""  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following;  "'9259,650.000.000"; 

Page  17,  line  1,  strike  out 
$225,800,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "9226.050,000,000"; 

Page  17.  line  4,  strike  out 
$291.5.50.000.000  "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
Lhe  following:  "9294.850.000.000"";  and 

Page  17.  line  5.  strike  out 
$260,450,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  '-9255.600.000.000". 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget. 

My  amendment  is  to  function  050  of 
the  budget,  national  defense,  and  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton);  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson);  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  An- 
thony). 

The  House  Budget  Conrunittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  worked 
very  long  and  very  hard  over  the  past 
months  and  has  reported  to  this 
House  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sound 
and  a  reasonable  budget  resolution.  I 
supported  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations in  our  full  committee  markup 
and  will  support  its  passage  here  on 
the  floor. 

However,  there  is  one  area  which 
has  troubled  me  over  the  past  weeks 
and  which  causes  me  to  rise  today  to 
offer  this  amendment  and  that  is  the 
area  of  our  national  defense. 


During  my  tenure  in  the  House  I 
have  consistently  spoken  for  and  voted 
for  a  strong  national  defense.  Mr. 
Chairman.  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
including  my  cosponsors,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton); 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Nelson);  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
Itansas  (Mr.  Anthony);  I  have  watched 
with  dismay  the  gradual  erosion  of  our 
military  strength  and  the  resultant 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  United  States 
among  our  partners  in  the  Western 
Alliance  and  around  the  world. 

Without  an  adequate  defense,  we 
cannot  meet  our  international  respon- 
sibilities, nor  protect  our  international 
interests.  I  feel  that  a  revitallzation  of 
our  military  strength  is  absolutely 
mandatory.  While  such  beliefs  are 
shared  my  many  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee,  my  co- 
sponsors  and  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
committee's  final  recommendation 
goes  quite  far  enough  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  goals. 

Thus  this  amendment  will  restore  to 
the  budget  resolution  before  us  for 
consideration  the  aggregate  budget 
figures  in  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  budget  submission  of 
March  10. 

My  amendment  would  substitute  the 
budget  authority  figure  of  $226.25  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981,  and  the  outlay 
figure  would  be  $188.85  billion.  This  is 
an  increase  in  budget  authority  of 
$6.65  billion,  and  the  outlay  numbers 
are  identical  to  the  requests  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  resultant  new  deficit  number 
for  the  entire  budget  would  be  $24.7 
billion.  In  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984, 
my  amendment  will  substitute  in  lieu 
of  the  committee's  recommended  num- 
bers for  budget  authority  and  outlays 
those  from  the  administration. 

With  regard  to  budget  authority, 
this  change  represents  an  increase  of 
25.2  percent  over  1981  funding  levels 
and  a  55-percent  increase  over  1980 
actual  levels.  These  increases  will  be 
directed  at  all  areas  of  our  military 
stnictiu%. 

After  exhaustive  study,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  S"rRA"rTOH), 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Nelson),  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Anthony)  and  myself  be- 
lieve such  increases  are  prudent  and 
necessary  to  begin  the  process  of  re- 
building our  national  defense  posture. 
In  offering  this  amendment  my  <»- 
sponsors  and  I  are  mindful  of  the  need 
to  manage  the  money  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible maimer.  In  simple  English, 
even  the  Defense  Department  has  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  poor  administra- 
tion which,  if  corrected,  could  result  in 
savings  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   to   engage    in    old-fashioned 


belt  tightening.  In  this  way  we  are 
sure  this  country  can  attain  a  strong 
peacetime  defense  commitment  and 
that  the  Nation  can  continue  its 
march  to  fiscal  sanity. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  change  and  to  support 
the  budget  resolution  as  amended.  As 
a  package,  in  my  opinion,  it  goes  a 
long  way  in  putting  our  house  in  order 
and  to  restore  our  international  promi- 
nence. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  strong  consideration  and  to 
join  me  in  voting  'aye"  for  this 
amendment  to  strengthen  our  nation- 
al defense. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  both  offering  this  amendment  and 
the  patience  and  the  work  that  he  has 
put  into  this.  I  must  say  that  original- 
ly I  felt  that  this  was  an  overkill  really 
on  the  defense  budget,  that  this  was 
not  necessary. 

However,  after  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  having  a  number  of  discus- 
sions on  this  issue,  I  am  going  to  be 
urging  other  moderate  Dem<x;rats  and 
liberal  Democrats  at  this  time  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman  in  this  effort.  I 
hope  also  that  this  will  bring  about 
those  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  who  have  chosen  at  ttiis  time  to 
support  the  Latta  amendment  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Jones  budget  now. 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  suc- 
cessfully passed,  wiU  accomplish  more 
for  the  American  people  and  still  do 
what  should  be  done  for  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hefner)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ginn  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  ELetner  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
(x>mpliment  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  serve  with  him  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense and  I  am  well  aware  of  his  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  national  de- 
fense. In  fact,  I  think  his  amendment 
is  so  sound  I  fail  to  understand  how 
anyone  in  this  txxly  who  believes  in 
improving  our  national  defense  could 
seriously  think  about  voting  against  it. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Kir.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. 

Each  time  that  we  debate  this  issue  I 
always  like  to  be  brought  up  to  date 
on  where  we  are  with  moneys  that 
have  already  been  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated 


VdJ330^ 


Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  ap- 
proximately how  much  money  is  now 
in  the  military  which  has  not  been 
either  expended  or  obligated  to  any 
given  program? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  would  have  to  yield 
to  someone  more  knowledgeable  on 
unexpended  funds  than  I  am.  Perhaps 
Mr.  JoifKS,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  could  have  some 
figures  as  the  aggregate  figures  for 
1982  and  1984,  which  my  amendment 
goes  to.  On  unexpended  funds.  I  would 
not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma^  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  starting  in  1980 
the  total  funding  for  the  £>epartment 
of  Defense  was  $139.3  billion,  and  un- 
obligated balances  of  $24.2  billion.  In 
1981,  that  moved  to  $178  billion 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  In  un- 
obligated? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Total 
funding,  and  $26  billion  in  unobligated 
balances.  In  1982.  $222.2  billion  in 
total  funding,  with  $34.3  billion  in  un- 
obligated balances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Hxnmt  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  an  enormous  stockpile  of 
money  that  the  military  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  obligate  or  expend, 
whether  we  are  talking  about  a  billion 
dollars,  perhaps,  or  more.  Now,  I  un- 
derstand that  much  of  that  goes  into 
research,  but  we  get  into  the  very, 
very  fundamental  problem  of  how 
much  more  can  the  military  absorb. 
With  this  add-on  and  with  as  much  as 
we  have  got  in  unobligated  and  unex- 
pended—and I  know  the  procedure  is 
to  spend  over  a  5-year  period— but 
really,  can  we  absorb  that  increase  in 
funding? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  We  have  had  Mr. 
Weinberger  before  our  committee,  and 
the  people  from  the  Pentagon,  and  we 
strongly  urged  that  they  show  pru- 
dence in  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  hope  there  is  going  to  be 
some  strong  oversight.  Certainly,  I  am 
going  to  exercise  that,  being  on  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  for  Appropri- 
ations, to  save  as  much  money  as  we 
possibly  can  and  get  a  bang  for  our 


buck.  The  gentleman  has  my  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am 
not  really  addressing  the  problem  of 
wasteful  spending  or  abuse,  anything 
like  that.  I  am  talking  about  putting 
money  that  goes  into  research  and  de- 
velopment, that  is  assigned  to  a  given 
project.  It  may  be  obligated,  it  may  be 
unobligated,  it  may  be  unexpended. 
Normally,  as  I  understand  from  my 
friend  from  New  York,  it  takes  about  5 
years  to  get  that  process  of  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  way.  Therefore,  my 
specific  question  is.  if  we  give  them 
more  money,  can  they  indeed  spend  it 
out  in  any  reasonable  period  of  time? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  am  hoping  that  Mr. 
Weinberger,  who  has  been  known  for 
cutting  the  budget,  I  hope  that  he  will 
be  very  conscientious  and  find  some 
for  us.  and  the  gentleman  can  believe 
that  we  will  ask  this  question  time  and 
time  again  from  our  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
friend  from  Maryland  is  a  very  ingen- 
ious debater,  and  of  course  he  already 
knows  the  answer  to  his  question  be- 
cause he  just  stated  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stratton  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hefner 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  he  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  when  the  House  last 
year,  for  example,  voted  for  another 
nuclear  carrier,  it  takes  6  or  7  years 
for  a  nuclear  carrier  to  be  completed. 
That  money  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates is  provided  to  the  Pentagon,  but 
until  the  actual  contract  is  entered 
into,  it  has  not  been  obligated;  and 
until  the  contract  is  completed,  it  has 
not  been  expended,  rather  it  is  obligat- 
ed in  bits  and  pieces  Just  as  a  prudent 
parent  puts  money  into  the  bank  with- 
out any  strings  attached,  but  intended 
for  his  children's  college  education;  it 
too  is  not  obligated  or  expended.  If 
the  house  burned  down,  he  can  take  it 
out  to  fix  up  the  house.  But  it  is  in- 
tended for  that  educational  purpose; 
and  so  it  is  "earmarked."  And  aJl  of 
these  funds  that  the  gentleman  likes 
to  play  with  are  specifically  ear- 
marked for  some  purpose. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  in- 
creases the  total  obligational  authori- 
ty for  defense  in  the  Jones  budget. 
That  means  those  funds  are  not  going 
to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  They 
are  going  to  be  spent  in  later  years,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  be  getting  into  a 
number  of  long-range  expenditures, 
such  as  other  aircraft  carriers  and  the 
MX  system.  The  moneys  for  these  sys- 


tems are  going  to  be  spent  in  future 
years.  They  will  be  "unexpended"  for 
a  time,  but  they  are  not  available  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
recognize  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
a  strong  and  consistent  supporter  of 
increased  funds  for  defense,  and  I  re- 
spect that  position.  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  gentleman  and  this  body 
that  I  am  prepared  to  support  him, 
even  though  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
consistent  opponent  of  unwarranted 
increases  in  defense  spending,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  feel  that  the  increases 
represented  in  the  President's  budget 
are  uncalled  for,  unsound,  and  even 
dangerous. 

I  think  these  spending  increases  will 
embark  us  on  a  new  arms  race  with 
the  Russians,  particularly  in  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  area,  that  is  going  to 
leave  us  less  secure  than  we  are  today. 
This  program  is  going  to  be  wildly  in- 
flationary and  is  exceedingly  unwise. 

The  method  of  arriving  at  the  ad- 
ministration's defense  figures  are  cer- 
tainly ludicrous.  The  administration 
apparently  determined  simply  that 
the  Russians  are  spending  more  on  de- 
fense, so  we  must,  too,  and  asks  for  an 
unprecedented  increase  without  first 
determining  the  need  or  the  projects 
on  which  it  should  be  spent.  No  sound 
businessman  would  conduct  his  affairs 
in  such  a  manner. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's abandonment  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  and  reluctance  to 
enter  arms  control  negotiations  at  the 
same  time  it  is  pouring  this  huge 
amount  of  our  National  Treasury  into 
new  weapons  systems.  The  old  argu- 
ments about  having  to  increase  our  po- 
sition vis-a-vis  the  Russians  before  ne- 
gotiating and  having  more  bargaining 
chips  to  put  on  the  table  are  being  re- 
vived. As  with  MIRV,  this  can  only 
lead  to  another  arms  race  in  which 
both  we  and  the  Russians  will  pour 
billions  into  armaments  and  end  up 
slightly  less  secure  than  before  be- 
cause the  new  systems  will  be  more 
difficult  to  detect  and  control. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  that  we  are 
abandoning  our  constructive  outreach 
to  the  less  developed  countries,  even 
contemplating  welching  on  our  inter- 
nationaJ  commitments  to  the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Development 
Bank,  and  other  international  lending 
institutions  through  which  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  participates  with  us  in 
helping  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world  become  self-sufficient.  Replac- 
ing constructive  efforts  to  help  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  on  the 
border  of  starvation  with  provisions  of 
weapons  and  military  personnel  is  a 
dangerous  policy.  It  vastly  increases 
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the  chances  that  we  will  have  to  resort 
to  military  force  in  these  countries. 
Furthermore,  siding  with  the  right- 
wing  dictators  of  the  world  in  suppres- 
sion of  their  own  people's  aspiration 
for  a  better  life  hands  the  future  of 
these  countries  to  the  Communists 
who  claim,  albeit  falsely,  to  champion 
their  desires  for  change  and  improve- 
ment. We  cannot  look  at  the  rest  of 
the  world  down  the  barrel  of  a  gim. 

I  have  supported  increased  military 
spending  to  upgrade  the  qualifications 
of  our  military  forces,  provide  them 
with  better  educational  and  training 
incentives  and  improve  our  mobile 
task  force  capabilities.  There  is  a  real 
need  for  upgrading  in  these  areas.  But 
in  strategic  nuclear  capability,  we  can 
already  kill  every  Russian  10  times 
over.  That  is  enough  and  that  is  where 
the  big  money  is  consumed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  this  body 
that  the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  reduces 
outlays  and  increases  authority,  and 
does  so  in  a  manner  that  merely  sets  a 
higher  ceiling  for  budget  authority 
which,  in  our  wisdom  in  later  actions, 
we  can  decrease.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  damage  that  is  done  by  Gramm- 
Latta,  in  terms  of  reducing  money  for 
programs  that  I  think  are  essential  to 
the  health  of  this  country,  is  such 
that  if  Gramm-Latta  passes,  we  will 
not  have  an  opportunity  later  to  cor- 
rect that  action  in  any  way.  I  so 
strongly  believe  that  the  Granun- 
Latta  alternative  tears  apart  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  this  country, 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  solely  in 
order  to  improve  the  opportunity  to 
defeat  Gramm-Latta. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hefner 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  that  when  this 
amendment  was  offered  in  committee 
I  voted  for  the  amendment.  Had  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  sup- 
ported it  in  committee,  it  would  have 
already  been  in  the  bill.  I  intend  to 
support  this  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  needed.  I  think  the  defense 
is  needed,  but  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  i?eople  on  the  floor  note  that  the 
numbers  in  this  budget  are  like  a  bal- 
loon. When  you  push  in  on  one  side  by 
adding  funds  back,  they  make  it  bal- 
loon out  on  the  other  side.  The  action 
taken  here  raises  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1981  revisions  and  in  1982 
$40  billion  above  Gramm-Latta.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  HEFNER.  Well,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  do  not 
know— we  have  heard  an  awful  lot  of 
figures  here  and  an  awful  lot  of  as- 
sumptions; Budget  Committee's  as- 
sumptions against  the  President's  as- 
sumptions; our  assimiptions  against 
Gramm-Latta  assumptions.  There  are 
an  awful  lot  of  assumptions,  but  my 
concern  is.  we  have  the  numbers. 

I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
perfectly  clear.  It  has  been  indicated 
that  I  am  a  Johnny-come-lately  to 
supporting  national  defense,  and  this 
was  an  afterthought.  I  have  been  abso- 
lutely consistent  in  my  support  of  na- 
tional defense  and  spieaking  to  every 
group  that  I  have  spoken  to,  it  was  my 
concern  that  the  numt)ers  in  defense 
were  not  at  the  level  that  the  adminis- 
tration suggested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hefner 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  J 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  record,  since  it  probably  will  be 
brought  up,  that  I  did  miss  a  vote  that 
offered  to  put  this  money  back  into 
defense,  as  I  missed  other  votes  on  the 
subcommittee,  but  from  day  one  my 
position  has  been  that  the  defense  ap- 
propriation outlays  and  budget  au- 
thority had  to  be  on  par  with  the  ad- 
ministration's, and  I  think  any  of  my 
friends  in  the  conservation  forum  will 
back  me  up  on  this  assumption.  So,  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  or 
sweetener  for  the  pot  to  try  to  get 
extra  votes  for  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  to  state 
that  on  every  occasion  I  have  talked  to 
the  gentleman  he  has  been  steady  and 
foursquare  in  his  approach  to  this.  He 
has  remained  consistent  in  his  position 
throughout  the  entire  discussion  of 
the  budget,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  very  serious  consideration,  and 
ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  my  amendment 
when  it  comes  to  a  vote. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  address  several  ques- 
tions to  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the 
dialog  with  Congressman  Gramm  re- 
garding the  vote.  You  and  I  sit  across 
from  one  another  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  was  my  observation  that 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
the  defense  budget  which  would  have 


restored  these  very  funds  to  the  Jones 
budget,  that  you  were  there  and  you 
left  only  shortly  before  the  vote.  Had 
you  actually  cast  a  vote  at  that  time, 
we  would  have  had  those  dollars  re- 
stored to  the  defense  budget.  However, 
of  course,  it  would  have  increased  the 
overall  deficit  on  the  part  of  the  Jones 
budget,  and  I  raise  serious  question  as 
to  whether  you  should  have  indeed 
cast  the  deciding  vote  in  a  14-to-14 
vote  at  that  time  as  opposed  to  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  where  it  leaves  it  in 
question. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Is  the  gentlelady  sug- 
gesting that  I  took  a  walk  to  avoid 
voting?  Is  that  what  the  gentlelady  is 
suggesting? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  You  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  hope  the  gentlelady 
is  not  suggesting  that.  I  serve  on  other 
committees  in  the  House,  I  have  other 
obligations.  I  missed  some  of  the  votes 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  as  possibly 
did  the  lady.  If  we  want  to  get  into  the 
political— if  we  want  to  get  into  im- 
pugning someone's  character,  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  lady  that  when 
my  amendment  came  up  to  restore  the 
funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  our  Budget  Committee 
took  out,  for  5,500  Jobs  in  the  medical 
field,  which  the  administration  was  to- 
tally opposed  to,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished members  on  the  committee 
sitting  there  voted  present  and  did  not 
bother  to  vote  to  restore  the  veterans 
money.  If  we  want  to  get  into  a  thing 
that  would  impugn  my  character,  I  en- 
tirely resent  that  the  lady  would  infer 
that  I  did  not  take  on  my  responsibili- 
ty. Had  I  been  there,  I  would  have 
voted 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Since  it  is  my  time,  I 
am  going  to  resume  my  time.  Whoever 
it  is  you  are  talking  about,  it  is  not  in 
reference  to  me.  We  are  talking  about 
this  particular  amendment,  which  is  a 
critical  amendment  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  event  there  would 
be  a  total  vote  for  the  Jones  amend- 
ment. I  am  simply  raising  the  issue 
that  it  appears  questionable.  You  were 
at  the  committee 

Mr.  HEFNEHl.  Would  the  gentlelady 
yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  As  to  why  you  would 
have  brought  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Would  the  gentlelady 
yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  srield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  someone  who  voted 
for  these  funds  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, such  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
California,  is  now  suggesting,  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  have  that 
vote  reconsidered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  it  should  not  be  adopted.  I 
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would  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Calllornla  that  if  the  vote  was  so 
crucial  to  the  defense  of  this  country, 
surely  all  those  who  voted  for  It  in  the 
oommlttee  should  now  vote  for  the 
Hefner  amendment  which  makes  it 
possible  to  restore  those  funds.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  if  there  is  now  some 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  Budget 
Committee  members  who  originally 
voted  for  additional  funds  that  the 
tactics  in  this  budget  fight  are  more 
important  than  its  substance  that 
would  be  an  extraordinary  situation. 
Surely,  all  of  us  should  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity within  the  limits  of  our  convic- 
tion to  eliminate  arguments  over  de- 
fense levels.  One  of  the  things  that 
has  been  said  in  this  Congress  time 
and  time  again  is  that  we  need  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  and  defense  policy, 
that  we  need  to  stand  together  as 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  support 
of  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Now.  I  call  on  all  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  believe  that 
these  additional  defense  funds  are 
needed  to  vote  that  way.  If  you  truly 
do  not  believe  we  should  add  greater 
budget  authority  in  this  area,  that 
would  be  an  excuse  for  voting  against 
this  amendment.  However,  if  you  be- 
lieve that  additional  funding  Is  neces- 
sary, what  possible  excuse  can  be  of- 
fered? This  gentleman  has  courageous- 
ly offered  this  amendment  giving 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  a 
chance  to  stand  together  on  defense 
by  removing  any  differences  in  the 
area  of  funding.  The  committee's 
budget  resolution  actually  has  more 
outlaj^  in  its  present  form  than  does 
the  substitute  Gramm-Latta. 

D  1345 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  by  con- 
trast provides  higher  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  1982.  We  would  simply  bring 
those  approaches  together  and  identi- 
fy them  without  any  change  so  that 
the  American  people  would  know  that 
whatever  position  we  take,  we  stand 
together  on  the  defense  outlays. 

Now.  I  think  it  is  time  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  believes  that 
defense  is  necessary  explain  why  he  or 
she  does  not  support  this  amendment 
when,  before  the  American  people,  a 
recorded  vote  is  taken  in  this  House. 

Mr.  HkJ'NER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  HxrifER.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Folky  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
PoLKT)  is  extended  by  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
fairness— and  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  not  get  into  personalities  and 
insinuations— if  we  want  to  talk  about 
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the  poUtical  proportions  of  this  bill,  in 
our  original  bill  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee it  had  cut  5.500  positions  from 
the  medical  faciUUes  in  the  VA.  The 
administration  had  taken  a  hard  posi- 
tion and  cut  5.500  positions  in  the  VA. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  opposed  reinstating  these  num- 
bers into  the  VA  money,  and  now  this 
substitute.  Gramm-Latta.  also  puts 
that  back. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  sweetening 
the  pot  to  make  it  political,  the  VA 
money  was  put  back  into  the  substi- 
tute. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
stoop  to  these  kinds  of  tactics  and 
make  it  political  and  make  the  presen- 
tation of  amendments  a  political  proc- 
ess with  this  budget. 

I  support  the  amendment,  and  I  sup- 
port the  budget,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  not  get  into  a  public  po- 
litical squabble  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  think,  in  light  of  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  that  it  would  be  worth- 
while to  point  out  that  there  is  some 
new  information  that  has  come  to 
light  since  the  time  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  vote  on  this  particular  type 
of  amendment,  and  that  Is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  himself  writ- 
ten a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  is 
deeply  concerned  about  "the  reduction 
in  the  administration's  revised  fiscal 
year  1981  Department  of  Defense 
budget  as  contained  in  the  Jones  pro- 
posal adopted  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee." 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "Regrettably,  the 
proposed  Hefner  amendment  fails  to 
correct  this  serious  deficiency." 

So  there  is  a  substantive  reason,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  for  oppos- 
ing the  particular  language. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get 
back  to  the  issue,  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment clearly  and  vigorously  provides 
more  budget  authority  than  does  the 
committee  resolution,  and  that  is  the 
reason  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hefweh)  has  offered  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all.  I  had  seen  this  letter 
from  Secretary  Weinberger,  and  after 
having  read  the  letter.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine how  he  could  possibly  support  the 
Gramm-LatU  substitute,  if  that  is  the 
reason  that  he  states  for  opposing  the 
committee  resolution,  because  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  at  this  stage  of  the 
fiscal  year,  we  have  to  look  at  the  ag- 
gregate totals. 

The  Gramm-LatU  substitute  is  $2.4 
billion  below  the  committee  resolution 


in  outlays  and  $3.5  billion  below  the 
committee  resolution  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean  in  practi- 
cal terms?  What  that  means  in  practi- 
cal terms  Is  that  if  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute  should  pass  and  should  be 
the  controlling  celling,  then  at  this 
stage  the  appropriations  supplemental 
bill  is  already  $500  million  over  the 
budget  ceUing.  and  that  does  not  even 
contemplate  other  spending  that  we 
anticipate  for  the  rest  of  this  year, 
such  as  $185  million  for  defense  fuel. 
$44  million  for  defense  claims,  $168 
million  for  veterans'  readjustment 
benefits,  and  $780  million  for  disaster 
relief. 

Now,  when  we  count  up  what  we  are 
anticipating  spending,  plus  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  already 
has.  we  are  $1.7  billion  over  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  ceilings. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  de- 
fense for  1981,  let  us  quit  playing 
games  and  using  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  do  It.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion accommodates  that  $450  million. 
The  Defense  Secretary  knows  that;  he 
should  know  it  very  well.  This 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  does  not  ac- 
commodate it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
want  to  take  it  one  step  further,  in  our 
supplemental  markup  in  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  the  other  day,  at  the 
end,  when  we  solved  the  issue  at  the 
end.  we  added,  because  some  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee 
thought  the  administration's  assump- 
tions were  too  low  on  inflation,  just  to 
sweeten  the  pot.  $500  million  onto  the 
supplemental.  So  we  are  not  being 
skimpy  on  defense. 

Actually,  this  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  in  this  portion  is  trying  to  ac- 
commodate the  Members.  If  they  want 
to  be  completely  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  1981  we  go  to  the  fig- 
ures that  the  Secretary  has  asked  for. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  my 
amendment  the  figures  be  changed  to 
reflect  in  1981  the  figures  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  make  that  as  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification  as  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

(Mr.  HXTNER). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Hsrifni:  Insert  the  foUowing  lan- 
guage at  the  beginning  of  the  amendment. 
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page  3.  line  13.  strike  out  "$lW.3M.000.<ra0" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"tl80.700.000.000". 

Page  3.  Une  14.  strike  out 
'tl63.0SOXK)0.000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$1«3.100.000.00". 

Adjust  the  sciregates  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
except  revenues,  socordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HsmR)  that  the 
amendment  be  modified? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HsnnER)  tell  us  what  the  econranic 
ramifications  of  his  proposal  would 
be? 

We  are  making  considerable  changes 
now  in  the  assumptions  that  had  been 
placed  in  this  putlcular  budget  pro- 
posal, and  could  the  gentleman  detail 
for  the  House  what  the  economic 
ramifications  of  this  are  going  to  be? 
He  has  made  a  proposal  on  the  floor 
that  no  one  has  had  a  chance  to  con- 
sider in  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  only  elementary  to  me  that  if 
we  add  whatever  the  figiires  are,  if 
there  is  some  deficit,  we  add  that 
much  in  deficits,  and  if  we  add  what- 
ever the  figures  are  on  spending,  we 
add  that  much  in  spending.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  complicated  thing, 
and  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joins)  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
trol the  time,  and  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, first  of  all.  on  economic  assump- 
tions, this  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
sore  point  with  me.  because  we  have 
t>een  trying  to  get  the  economic  as- 
sumptions that  are  the  foundation  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute.  To  this 
point  the  House  Budget  Committee 
staff  tells  me  they  have  not  furnished 
it  to  us.  nor  have  they  furnished  to  us 
the  assumptions  In  their  reconciliation 
process. 

However.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
that  all  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest does  is  to  answer  the  concern 
that  he  sUted  earlier  that  the  Hefner 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  $450 
million  in  budget  authority  in  1981. 
That  is  what  it  does. 

Now.  there  is  a  technical  adjustment 
because  the  committee  resolution  does 
allow  for  the  additional  $450  million 
that  was  recently  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  would 
assume  that  if  the  gentleman  has  a 
technical  objection  to  this  $450  million 
not  being  specifically  stated  in  the 
Hefner  amendment,  he  would  certain- 
ly have  no  objection  to  this  unani- 
mous-consent request. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it 
seems  to  me.  however,  that  we  today 
are  considering  both  the  Hefner 
amendment  and  the  Jones  budget  and 
now  this  amendment  Is  adding  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  to  the  budget  that 
we  have  heard  debated  for  the  last  12 
hours  on  the  floor  as  being  a  lower 
spending  level  than  what  Gramm- 
Latta  is.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  chang- 
ing to  some  extent  the  economic  as- 
sumptions the  gentleman  has  used 
himself. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  lilr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  so  my  concern 
arises  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  substantial 
change  in  the  overall  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to 
Sield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  trying  to  figure  out  what 
the  gentleman's  concern  is.  whether 
his  concern  is  that  stated  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  or  whether  his  concern  is 
that  we  are  somehow  changing  eco- 
nomic assumptions. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  1981  reso- 
lution accommodates  the  Hefner 
amendment,  as  modified  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  or  un- 
amended. We  are  talking  about  a  tech- 
nical point,  and  I  do  not  understand 
why  the  gentleman  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hditer).  this  question:  What  the 
gentleman  is  attempting  to  do  is  make 
the  1981  figures  coincide  with  our 
numbers:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Absolutely.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield, 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation,  is  to  do  what  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  wants.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  object  to  that,  all  right. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  my  question  is.  "Yes". 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule,  we  were  supposed  to  have  all 
amendments  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
this  Is  a  substantial  change,  but  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  object  and  I  would  urge 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walkeb),  not  to  object. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (liCr. 
Latta)  a  question? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Does  this  not. 
though,  change  the  levels  of  the 
budget  we  have  been  talking  about 
over  the  last  several  days  here  on  the 
floor  when  we  have  been  comparing 
our  tax  program  with  their  tax  pro- 
gram and  our  spending  program  with 
their  spending  program  and  our  deficit 
with  their  deficit?  Does  this  not  now 
make  aoma  changes  in  some  of  those?       I 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  makes  some  changes 
in  the  1981  numbers,  but  this  will  not 
be  significant.  As  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  gentleman  is  atten4>ting  to 
make  the  numbers  correspond  with 
ours,  and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  object. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  clarify  what  I  see  to 
be  the  issue  here. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hcnm)  has  asked  to  put  back  in 
m<Hiey  for  national  defense  that  the 
committee  rejected.  In  doing  so.  he 
raises  the  difference  in  budget  author- 
ity as  measured  through  the  normal 
process  of  substration.  which  aotne 
people  would  like  to  refute  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  from  the  total 
budget  authority  by  over  $40  billion 
above  Gramm-lAtta.  The  gentlonan. 
in  his  effort  to  put  the  money  badL 
into  defense,  inadvertently  said,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  upon  my  request  wrote  me  a 
letter  stating  there  was  a  difference  in 
1981.  The  gentleman,  through  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  has  asked 
to  put  the  money  back  in  for  1981,  and 
I  ask  the  gentleman  now  not  to  object 
so  that  we  can  vote  on  the  issue  that  is 
before  the  country. 

Do  we  want  budget  authority  of  $40 
billion  above  Gramm-Latta  for  fiscal 
year  1981  revisions  and  in  1982?  That 
is  a  clear  issue,  and  I  think  the  House 
has  a  clear  answer  on  that  Issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walkxb) 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest?   

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HxmBR)  that  the 
amendment  be  modified? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  modification 
is  accepted. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
1981  problem  apparently  resolved,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Hefner 
amendment,  as  modified,  exactly 
tracks  the  provisions  on  defense  out- 
lasts in  budget  authority  contained  in 
the  so-called  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 
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That  being  the  case,  there  is  no 
reason  in  my  Judgment  for  anyone 
who  favors  more  budget  authority  for 
military  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
IMl  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 
Indeed,  those  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, like  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  were  among  the  14  who 
voted  for  it  should  now  welcome  the 
chance  to  see  that  both  versions  of  the 
principal  alternatives  here— the  com- 
mittee resolution  and  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute— are  the  same  as  far 
as  military  expenditures  are  con- 
cerned. 

There  seems  to  me  no  conceivable 
reason  for  concern.  The  question  the 
gentleman  frtnn  Texas  (Mr.  Oiuuof; 
has  raised  about  additional  budget  au- 
thority is  one  that  was  decided  on  the 
main  issue,  not  on  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  was  considered  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  just  4  weeks 
ago.  At  that  time  those  of  us  who 
Judged  the  Jones  numbers  on  defense 
to  be  dangerously  deficient  tried  to  im- 
prove the  chairman's  bill  by  substitut- 
ing the  spending  revenue  identified  as 
necessary  for  our  defense.  We  were 
unsuccessful  in  that  effort,  falling 
short  by  a  single  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believed  in  that 
amendment  in  committee,  we  fought 
for  it.  and  we  believe  in  it  today.  We 
believe  it  is  necessary  for  this  Nation 
to  do  more  to  provide  for  our  national 
defense.  We  must  do  substantially 
more  for  men  and  material  and  re- 
search and  development  in  defense  of 
peace  and  freedom.  But  the  Hefner 
amendment  was  deficient.  It  did  in- 
clude less  moneys  than  required  by 
this  Nation  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Now.  in 
a  last-gasp  move,  we  have  seen  that 
full  funding  restored. 

I  still  oppose  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment. I  oppose  it  on  two  grounds. 
First,  it  is  wrong  to  hold  the  defense 
of  this  great  Nation  hostage  to  petty 
political  purposes,  whatever  they 
might  be.  Are  these  funds  really  being 
sought  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  de- 
fense or  to  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  passage  of  the  Jones  budget  pro- 
posal? 

D  1400 

The  flawed  approach  of  the  major- 
ity cannot  be  saved.  It  ought  not  to  be 
saved. 

Another  point,  an  important  one;  my 
friends,  we  cannot  hope  to  provide  for 
a  strong  national  defense  in  a  declin- 
ing economic  situation.  We  can  only 
hope  to  rebuUd  America's  defenses  in 
the  context  of  a  healthy,  vibrant  econ- 
omy. That  is  why  we  must  support  full 
defense  spending  requested  by  the 
President,  but  support  that  request  in 


the  context  of  a  bipartisan  budget,  a 
proposal  that  will  bring  us  a  revital- 
ized American  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Hefner  amendment,  the  defeat  of  the 
Jones-O'Neill  budget  and  adoption  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Yes;  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
repeat,  did  the  gentleman  refer  to  this 
as  cheap,  petty  politics,  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  said?  I  am  just  curious. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Those  were  not  my 
words,  but  I  said  that  I  questioned 
whether  today's  effort  was  dictated  by 
a  requirement  to  save  this  flawed 
package.  I  believe  it  is  obvious  from 
the  maneuvers  of  the  last  few  minutes 
where  the  gentleman's  amendment 
was  once  again  changed.  It  is  a  last- 
ditch  effort  to  save  this  flawed  pro- 
gram, a  program  that  will  not  be 
saved,  a  program  that  will  not  gener- 
ate the  economic  growth  and  recovery 
so  vital  to  this  land,  a  program  that 
cannot  support  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  required 
In  the  context  of  this  dangerous  world. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Well,  is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  I  deliberately— 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
has  suggested  earlier,  it  kind  of  makes 
me  feel  a  little  bit  bad  when  the  gen- 
tleman would  Insinuate  that  I  would 
deliberately  miss  a  vote,  had  I  been 
there,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  gen- 
tleman, that  I  have  no  strong  desires 
for  defense  spending  and  this  is  a  last 
minute  ploy  on  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  At  no  time  did  I  sug- 
gest the  motives  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  a  far  better  position  to 
speak  for  his  intentions  than  I  am. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  am  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  will  take  back  my 
time. 

PARLIAMKHTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I,  too, 
thought  I  heard  some  words  spoken 
that  might  constitute  a  personal 
attack  on  the  motives  of  a  Member.  I 
would  not  like  to  proceed  until  such 
time  as  we  have  had  a  clarification  of 
what  those  words  were.  Is  that  possi- 
ble? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  that  words  be  taken  down? 


POINT  OP  OHDm 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  makes  a 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman's 
parliamentary  inquiry  and  his  ques- 
tion comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Debate  has  Inter- 
vened. The  point  Is  well  taken. 

Does  a  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  the  majority  side  seek  recog- 
nition at  this  time,  a  member  of  the 
committee? 

If  not,  does  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, a  member  of  the  committee, 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  followed 
the  proceedings  there  very  closely  all 
year.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
knows,  my  attendance  has  been  very 
good.  I  have  tried  to  listen  attentively 
as  the  witnesses  have  come  before  us. 

I  listened  most  carefully  all  through 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  as 
we  listened  to  one  economist  after  an- 
other, with  contradictory  assumptions 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  this 
country  or  what  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

Then  we  listened  to  defense  wit- 
nesses and  we  heard  from  the  various 
members  on  the  Budget  Committee,  as 
we  have  heard  here  today. 

You  know,  it  occurs  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  economics.  We  are  not  really 
talking  about  defense,  because  there 
have  been  Members  come  here  pledg- 
ing to  vote  for  this  particular  proposi- 
tion who  never  ever  vote  to  support 
national  defense,  but  they  have  an- 
nounced that  they  are  voting  for  it  be- 
cause it  will  enhance  the  chance  for 
passage  of  the  Jones  resolution. 

So  we  are  not  talking  economics.  We 
are  not  talking  defense.  We  are.  In 
fact,  talking  politics.  Just  like  we  have 
been  talking  politics  all  year  long  out 
in  the  Budget  Committee;  Just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said.  Just  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  California 
pointed  out,  what  this  really  is,  and  let 
us  face  it,  I  mean,  every  Member  on 
the  floor  knows  it;  I  think  the  people 
In  the  gallery  know  it;  I  think  all  the 
attendants  know  it;  I  think  the  people 
In  the  Press  Gallery  know  It;  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  last-ditch  effort, 
modified  once  again  after  we  get  to 
the  floor  here,  the  fifth  proposal 
coming  from  that  side  of  the  aisle 
trying  to  draw  all  the  diverse  sections 
of  your  party  together.  That  is  really 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Now,  the  people  of  this  country  last 
November  4  said  that  they  wanted  a 
change,  not  Just  a  change,  but  a  fun- 
damentally different  course  of  action 
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for  the  country  and  the  President  has 
proposed  such  a  course  of  action  and  it 
has  caught  on  like  wildfire.  It  is  conta- 
gious out  there.  The  people  want  it. 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  It. 
You  are  feeling  that  as  you  have  been 
out  there  among  your  people.  They 
want  this. 

There  is  a  revolution  In  process  out 
there,  and  like  any  other  revolution.  It 
Is  based  on  the  hope  and  on  the  faith 
of  the  people.  They  want  this  funda- 
mentally different  course  of  action 
and  they  want  a  change. 

Now,  the  pure  and  simple  fact  is 
that  the  Jones  resolution  is  an  effort 
to  chip  away  at  the  hope  and  the  opti- 
mism that  the  people  have  about  the 
President's  proposal.  The  Jones  reso- 
lution is  an  attempt  to  slow  down  the 
process,  because  both  of  those  are  nec- 
essary in  the  course  of  defeating  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Now,  what  we  have  got  here,  as  I 
said,  is  an  attempt  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  to  brace  up  the 
Jones  resolution  and  at  the  last 
minute  hopefully  reach  out  and  bring 
the  factions  together:  but  when  you 
clear  all  the  clutter  away  from  It  and 
you  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  is  an  effort  by 
that  side  to  prevail  and  to  slow  down 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
posal and  that  Is  all  It  is.  That  is  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  those  who  really 
want  to  see  the  President's  proposal 
go,  to  support  the  President's  proposal 
and  to  reject  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
remind  the  gentleman,  there  seems  to 
continue  to  be  some  Inference  on  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  my 
name— they  do  not  come  out  and  say 
the  gentleman  took  a  walk  and  abro- 
gated his  responsibility,  but  continue 
to  insinuate. 

If  the  gentleman  will  remember,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelsow). 
myself,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Anthony)  at  the  end  of 
the  vote  when  we  voted  the  proposal 
out,  we  personally  said  that  we  re- 
served the  right  to  try  to  reinstate  the 
money  In  the  defense  area.  Am  I 
right? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Well,  the  only 
thing.  If  I  can  respond,  the  only  thing 
I  know  Is  that  had  the  gentleman 
voted  for  it  or  has  he  authorized  the 
committee  chairman  to  use  his  proxy, 
then  it  would  have  passed  in  the  com- 
mittee and  we  would  not  have  gone 
through  this  entire  process,  but  he  did 
not  do  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  reserved. 
It  was  saved  back  to  use  at  this  partic- 
ular moment. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  So  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  abrogated  his  responsibility. 
The  chairman  had  my  proxy.  He  voted 
it  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Yes;  I  know;  but  he 
did  not.  He  did  not  vote  it.  That  is  the 
critical  point  I  make  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolliui.  Had  he  voted  It, 
had  the  chairman  exercised  that  pre- 
rogative at  that  moment,  we  would  not 
even  be  talking  about  this  at  this 
moment. 

I  would  make  this  point.  I  think  this. 
The  gentleman  knows  what  his  mo- 
tives were.  I  am  only  suggesting  this, 
that  the  facts  are  the  facts  and  people 
can  draw  whatever  inference  they 
choose  from  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Hefner  amendment. 
This  debate  has  reached  a  point 
which  is  distressing  to  me.  I  regret 
that  It  may  have  degenerated  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  impugning  the  honor  or  the 
integrity  or  the  Intentions  of  a 
Member. 

I  happen  to  know  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal observation  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  has 
consistently,  actively,  and  in  every  cir- 
cumstance sought  in  every  way  availa- 
ble to  him  to  raise  defense  levels,  to 
support  defense  expenditures  and  to 
make  certain  that  this  Nation  has  an 
adequate  defense  policy. 

I  think  it  unfortunate  in  the  ex- 
treme that  anyone  would  suggest.  Inti- 
mate or  infer  otherwise. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  would  like 
to  reminisce  briefly  of  an  occurrence 
which  was  to  me,  I  guess,  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  of  the  time 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress.  We 
were  here  for  the  first  state  of  the 
Union  message  that  I  ever  witnessed. 
All  the  pageantry  that  we  have  seen 
occur,  the  announcements  by  the 
Doorkeeper  of  the  various  groups  as 
they  came  In,  the  opening  of  the  door 
in  the  President's  Gallery  and  Mrs.  Ei- 
senhower coming  in  and  sitting  In  the 
chair  reserved  for  the  First  Lady  were 
deeply  Impressive  to  me.  Then  Fish- 
bait  Miller,  tne  Doorkeeper,  an- 
nounced in  his  loud  stentorian  voice, 
"B4r.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  There  was  something 
electric  about  those  words.  I  have  felt 
the  same  sensation  ever  since.  With 
five  other  Presidents  of  both  political 
parties,  it  has  been  identically  the 
same. 

On  that  day,  January  6,  1955,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  entered,  the  glow  of 
ruddy  health  on  his  face,  took  his 
place  at  the  microphone.  It  seemed 
like  the  audience  applauded  for  2  or  3 
minutes.  He  grinned  that  famous  Ei- 
senhower grin.  You  could  not  tell  a 
Democrat  from  a  Republican,  unless 
you  knew  who  sat  on  what  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  ovation  was  wholly  biparti- 
san. 
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Then  in  the  begirming  of  his  ad- 
dress. President  Elsenhower  departed 
from  his  prepared  script  long  enough 
to  note  that  it  was  January  6.  the  72d 
birthday  of  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Raybum,  and  to  wish  for  Mr.  Sam 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  Once 
again  the  crowd  was  on  its  feet,  stamp- 
ing, cheering,  and  whistling.  Once 
again,  you  could  not  tell  a  Democrat 
from  a  Republican.  One  ovation 
matched  the  other.  Finally  the  Speak- 
er blushed,  a  little  embarrassed  by  the 
show  of  affection  that  had  greeted  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  hammered 
the  gavel  to  restore  order. 

I  have  thought  so  many  times  since, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  able  to 
live  in  a  country  where  these  two  men 
who  represented  different  parties  In 
our  Government  and  different 
branches  of  the  Government,  never- 
theless could  be  men  who  respected 
one  another  professionally,  and  liked 
one  another  personally. 

That  same  year  another  thing  oc- 
curred. There  was  a  very  tight,  close, 
hard-fought  debate  on  an  amendment 
to  a  tariff  biU,  a  trade  bill.  Cleve 
Bailey  of  West  Virginia  was  very  much 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  because 
he  felt  that  the  products  of  his  State 
were  being  threatened  by  opening  up 
trade. 

Chet  Holifield  came  in.  In  those 
days  we  answered  to  our  names  as 
they  were  called  and  the  Clerk  verbal- 
ly called  the  roll  twice  by  alphabetical 
order.  The  rule  was  that,  if  you  were 
in  the  Chamber  and  your  voice  was 
not  heard  or  you  did  not  hear  your 
name  called,  you  could  come  down  in 
the  well  and  vote  at  the  end  of  the 
rollcall.  The  vote  was  very  close.  It  tee- 
tered back  and  forth,  one  vote  this 
way  and  one  vote  the  other  way.  Chet 
Holifield  stood  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  voted  for  the  amendment; 
at  which  point  Cleve  Bailey  of  West 
Virginia  rose  and  made  a  point  of 
order.  He  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  not  entitled  to  vote 
because  he  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  time  his  name  was  called  and 
under  the  rules  he  Is  not  entitled  to 
have  his  vote  counted." 

I  thought  the  Speaker  was  going  to 
have  an  attack.  His  face  grew  tomato 
red.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  break 
the  gavel  as  he  hammered  it.  He  said, 
"The  Chair  always  takes  the  word  of  a 
Member." 

Then,  because  I  was  sitting  beiiind 
Cleve  Bailey,  I  noticed  as  different 
Members  came  and  remonstrated  with 
him  since  he  had  brought  into  ques- 
tion the  word,  the  Integrity  or  the 
honor  of  a  colleague.  Still  others  came 
and  said,  "Oh,  now,  wait  a  minute. 
Cleve.  You  are  off  base.  We  were 
standing  back  there  behind  the  rail 
and  Chet  answered  but  because  of  the 
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his  answer 


hubbub  In  the  Chmmber. 
was  not  heard." 

So  Bailey  came  down  here  to  the  ml- 
cropfaooe  and  very  abjectly.  Uterally 
with  tears  In  his  eyes,  apoloffiied  to 
the  membeishlp  for  having  been  ao 
witNWtat  up  over  the  outccnne  that  he 
bUNWht  Into  question  the  honor,  the 
intentlow  or  the  Intecrity  of  a  fellow 


Now.  you  may  think  that  a  little 
sticky,  a  little  sentimental.  You  can 
lai;^  at  it  If  you  want  to.  Majrbe  It  is 
a  little  sticky  and  sentimental;  but  I 
t-htnk  it  is  somethinc  very  valuable  in 
this  Chamber  of  ours,  this  mutual  as- 
sumption of  honor. 

A  related  and  equally  vital  value  is 
the  tradition  of  a  biputlsan  national 
defense  policy.  If  we  allow  defense  to 
become  a  bone  of  partisan  contention, 
we  could  do  grave  harm  to  the  coun- 
try. I  have  been  here  when  we  have 
had  Republican  Presidents,  and  I  have 
stood  up  for  than.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  stood  up  with  Mr.  Nixon 
aU  the  way  throush  his  efforts  to  con- 
duct a  successful  ocmclusion  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
those  who  authored  a  resolution  sup- 
porting the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  conduct  of  that  war  and 
in  his  efforts  to  negotiate  an  accept- 
able resolution  of  that  conflict  baaed 
upon  ballots  rather  than  bullets. 

Wh«i  we  let  that  question  become  a 
matter  of  partisan  disagreement. 
America  was  the  loser. 

The  CHAIRliAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  lir.  Wught 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  Wkiost.  So  I  think  I  understand 
what  it  is  to  take  a  little  heat.  I  think 
I  understand  what  it  is  to  put  patrio- 
tism 9JMbA  of  party.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  uphold  the  Presi- 
dent, and  if  you  cannot  uphold  him.  at 
least  not  to  undermine  him.  What  it 
boils  down  to  is  whether  we  have  still 
the  will  and  the  resolve  to  put  the 
country  first.  Or  is  it  more  Important 
to  us  to  Jockey  around  here  for  posi- 
tion? 

Well,  of  course,  we  are  trying  to  per- 
fect and  improve  and  make  more  at- 
tractive the  Jones  bill,  and  I  am  for  it. 
Is  there  any  dishonor  in  that?  Please 
do  not  bring  into  question  the  honor 
or  the  Intergrity  or  the  intentions  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  per- 
fecting that  bill?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  with  perfecting  either  alterna- 
tive to  the  point  that  we  stiall  have 
the  best  possible  choice  on  both  sides? 
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Sur^  there  can  be  nothing  wrong 
with  that  if  wliat  we  want  is  the  best 
for  America.  If  you  believe  in  more  de- 
fense, how  can  you  consistently  vote 
against  this  amendment?  Or  how  can 
you  bring  into  question  the  motive  of 


the  gentleman  who  offers  the  amend- 
ment? 

Do  we  or  do  we  not  believe  in  more 
money  for  defense?  If  you  do  not.  fine, 
that  is  all  right;  but  if  you  do.  please 
do  not  be  so  cynical  as  to  vote  against 
something  that  would  make  more  at- 
tractive and  better  from  your  own 
point  of  view  a  position  that  you  Just 
want  to  defeat  for  a  tactical  or  parti- 
san piurpose. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  such  an  atti- 
tude would  be  hardly  worthy  of-  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  What  are  we 
trying  to  do?  Among  other  things,  we 
are  trying  to  restore  this  Nation  to  a 
pinnacle  of  respect  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
to  any  would-be  aggressor  or  adventur- 
er in  the  world  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  speaks  for 
us  in  the  councils  of  the  world,  he 
speaks  for  a  nation  united  in  purpose. 
Our  allies  throughout  the  world  are 
entitled  to  know  that  we  are  one 
nation  and  not  torn  apart  nor  eaten 
away  by  the  corrosive  adds  of  internal 
political  division. 

So  let  us  put  first  things  first.  Let  us 
vote  for  this  amendment,  however, 
you  intend  to  vote  on  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute.  I  understand  that 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  tend  to  support  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment.  Perhaps 
they  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  do 
so.  I  think  there  are  reasons  not  to  do 
it.  To  argue  that  point,  however,  is  not 
my  purpose  here.  That  is  not  imder 
discussion  at  this  point.  What  is  under 
discussion  now  is  whether  or  not  we 
make  a  demonstration  to  the  world 
that  both  sides  in  that  broader  dis- 
pute, identically  with  the  same  figiires 
on  defense,  come  to  the  world  with  a 
united  front  and  say.  "This  is  where 
we  stand  as  a  people." 

So  I  ask  you.  please,  let  us  put  pa- 
triotism above  partisanship,  and  let  us 
show  both  parties  to  be  responsible, 
with  the  capacity  to  be  constructive 
enough  that  we  will  support  this 
amendment,  the  purpose  of  which 
almost  all  of  us  really  favor. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  for  the 
purposes  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Blr.  Bbtbuhx).  to  recall  the 
discussions  that  occurred  within  the 
committee  in  which  it  was  stated  on 
several  occasions  in  the  committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  AirrHOHT)  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoim). 
and  I  all  favored  the  increase  in  de- 
fense. That  was  our  position  and  we 
were  seeking  the  opportunity  and  had 
the  assurances  that  we  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  budget  au- 
thority in  function  050.  which  is  de- 
fense. I  would  like  the  record  to  be 
very  clear  on  that  intention  stated  in 
the  Budget  Committee  with  regard  to 
Mr.  AMTHomr.  and  myself,  as  well  ss 


Mr.  Hsmoi.  We  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  best  articulate  what  would 
be  the  level  of  need  for  defense  spend- 
ing. Thus,  by  offering  this  amendment 
today,  we  have  had  that  commitment 
fulfilled,  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joins).  This  is 
the  spirit  in  which  this  amendment  is 
being  offered,  and  this  is  the  spirit  in 
which  I  think  that  it  will  be  adopted 
by  this  House. 

yir.  OBETY'.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  only  take  1 
minute,  and  I  direct  these  remarks  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  (Ms. 
FicDLOL)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (.Itx.  BcTHUHX).  both  of  whom 
made  at  least  indirect  references  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HxnvxR)  who  Is 
offering  this  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  is  not  campaign  time.  We  are 
not  running  30-second  television  ads  in 
campaigns.  Innuendo  does  not  go 
down  very  well  here.  It  may  do  very 
well  on  television,  but  innuendo  does 
not  go  down  very  well  here,  and  I 
would  hope  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
contribute  to  the  debate  here  in  a  con- 
structive way  would  remember  that 
when  they  are  addressing  the  motions 
and  the  motives  of  other  Members  of 
the  House. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  name 
names,  let  me  suggest  that  if  we  take  a 
look  at  the  rollcall  which  occurred 
April  9.  1981.  at  4:35  p.m.,  at  210 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  on  the 
Hefner  amendment,  which  added  $600 
million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  veterans.  I  note  at  that  time, 
absent:  BrrHUWX.  absent:  Kkmf: 
absent:  Smith.  I  did  not  hear  anyone 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  suggest  or 
even  Indirectly  and  slyly  imply  that 
the  reason  that  those  Members  were 
absent  was  because  they  were  trying 
to  duck  a  difficult  vote. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  game  can 
be  played  if  that  side  of  the  aisle 
wants  us  to.  but  I  do  not  think  it  does 
much  honor  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  if 
we  go  down  that  road. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  remember  distinct- 
ly the  veterans  vote.  I  remember  being 
present,  and  I  remember  voting 
against  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  am  sorry:  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  I  misread  it.  Absent 
was  Mr.  Latta.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  were  not  BcTHUin,  Smtth. 
and  KnfP  absent.  They  voted  no. 
They  voted  against  the  add-on  for  vet- 
erans. The  absent  Member  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  was  Latta,  Mr.  Latta. 
the  ranking  member. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  very 
clear  choices  to  make  here  today.  Why 
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do  we  not  Just  make  them,  treat  each 
other  civil^.  and  not  Xxy  to  make  a 
few  partisan  points  that  may  look 
good  on  the  television  tonight,  if  the 
networks  are  silly  enough  to  run  those 
kinds  of  statements.  Why  do  we  not 
Just  deal  with  the  issues  at  hand?  We 
will  have  plenty  of  time  after  filing 
date  to  deal  with  each  other  in  a  more 
personal  way. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Brhtths)  made  the 
statement  that  people  were  getting  up 
on  the  floor  and  supporting  the 
Hefner  amendment  who  never  voted 
for  defense  budgets.  That  was.  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  accurate  statement  of 
what  he  said.  Of  course,  I  was  the  gen- 
tleman that  got  up  and  rose  in  support 
of  the  Hefner  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  gentleman's 
attention  that  in  the  five  terms  that  I 
have  been  in  this  Congress— and  some 
people  have  criticized  me  for  It— I 
have  never  voted  against  a  defense  ap- 
propriation legislation. 

So  I  would  Just  like  the  record  to  be 
clear  that  this  Is  typically  what  hap- 
pens when  people  start  seeking  wa)v 
of  innuendo  and  finding  methods  to 
take  political  digs  at  people.  They  sud- 
denly get  overboard,  and  they  make 
statements  that  Just  are  not  true.  So  I 
hope,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  has  said,  that  we  can 
put  tills  to  rest  and  go  on  with  the 
debate  on  the  subject. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  feel  a  llLUe  bit  like  a  naive,  well-in- 
tentioned little  boy  coming  from 
Sunday  school  who  stops  in  at  the 
comer  candy  store  to  buy  a  lollipop 
and  ends  up  in  the  middle  of  a  floating 
crap  game.  I  had  intended,  as  one 
whose  credentials  in  support  of  de- 
fense in  this  Chamber  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  I  think  are  well  known,  to  qiend 
a  little  time  commenting  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Hefner  amendment  and 
urging  my  colleagues  who  share  my 
views  with  respect  to  defense — and 
they  are  becoming  much  more  popular 
under  the  Reagan  administration  than 
they  certainly  were  under  the  Carter 
administration- to  support  the  Hefner 
amendment.  But  I  think  perhaps  I 
ought  Instead  to  give  a  little  personal 
history.  It  might  help  to  throw  a  Uttle 
light  on  some  of  the  issues  that  are 
causing  so  much  heat  here  today. 

I  represent  a  district  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  you  are  all  aware.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  although  I  look  very 
young,  of  course.  I  have  been  here 
long  enough  to  become  the  dean,  the 
senior  member  of  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation,  even  though  we 
New  Yorkers  do  not  always  agree  on 
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defense  matters  or  some  other  mat- 
ters. 

But  as  a.  New  Yorker  representing  an 
area,  an  Important  city,  one  of  our 
older  cities,  the  capital  of  the  Empire 
State.  I  looked  carefully  at  these  var- 
ious proposals  by  our  distinguished 
President,  as  well  as  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

I  saw  that  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute, which  eliminated  money  for  Con- 
rail  and  Amtrak.  that  eliminated 
money  for  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
eliminated  money  for  YDA,  eliminated 
money  for  UDAG— aU  of  these 
things— would  seriously  damage  my 
district.  In  fact,  these  are  all  programs 
that  have  been  producing  Jobs  in  my 
district  and  have  t)een  generating  sub- 
stantial economic  activity.  I  knew  that 
if  I  were  to  support  it.  even  at  the 
urging  of  a  very  eloquent  President, 
whose  views  on  defense  I  fully  share, 
that  I  would  probably  be  ridden  out  of 
my  district  on  a  rail,  and  would  even 
lose  my  seniority  as  dean  of  the  New 
York  delegation. 

The  majority  leader,  who  very  gen- 
erously and  effectively  courts  every 
vote  in  the  Chamber,  Invited  me 
tiefore  the  recess  to  a  luncheon  in  his 
office  with  several  other  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
said.  "Look,  we  have  come  up  with  a 
new  substitute  here.  Jim  Johes  has 
worked  hard.  He  has  come  up  with  a 
fine  compromise.  And  we  would  like  to 
have  you  guys  go  along  with  it." 

And  then  Mr.  Johes  listed  some  of 
the  things  in  the  compromise  and  said. 
"We  only  cut  about  $4  billion  out  of 
defense."  Well.  that,  of  course,  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  gets  the  hackles  of 
my  back  up.  I  said,  "Jut.  you  simply 
cannot  cut  $4  billion  out  of  defense 
without  Jeopardizing  the  security  of 
our  country."  I  said.  "I  like  your  pro- 
posal tjecause  it  has  got  money  in 
there  for  Conrail.  Amtrak.  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  EDA.  and 
these  other  things  that  are  important 
to  my  district  and  which  my  constitu- 
ents have  been  talking  about."  But  I 
said  I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  if  I 
were  to  go  out  and  vote  for  something 
that  would  cut  $4  billion  out  of  de- 
fense. 

I  know  Jm  was  not  very  happy 
about  my  remaiks.  But  I  talked  to  Mr. 
Wkicrt;  I  talked  to  the  Speaker.  I  said 
to  them  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  smart 
for  our  party  to  constantly  be  cutting 
money  out  of  defense  and  putting  it 
into  social  programs. 

When  I  went  back  into  my  district 
during  the  recess.  I  noticed  the  head- 
lines: "Democrats  Cut  Defense.  Add 
Mcmey  to  Social  lYograms." 

Indeed,  if  you  were  listening,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  were  the  other  evening, 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  us.  on  three  separate 
occasions  he  Insisted  that  the  Jones 
substitute  was  cutting  money  out  of 


defense.  That.  I  believe,  is  contrary  to 
what  our  party  ought  to  be  doing.  We 
ought  not  to  be  weak  on  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stbat- 
TOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  said  if  you  really 
want  to  get  some  support— not  Just  my 
vote  but  other  votes  as  well— I  think 
you  might  pick  up  a  few  other  votes  if 
you  put  some  money  back  in  for  de- 
fense. 
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And  then  I  learned  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  Democratic  Forum.  Bill 
HmnR.  who  had  also  been  down  in 
his  district  in  North  Ciarolina.  also  had 
the  idea  of  putting  money  back  in  for 
defense.  And  I  knew,  as  the  circum- 
stances this  afternoon  have  demon- 
strated, that  as  a  nonmember  of  the 
Budget  Committee  I  would  never  get 
recognized  in  the  Rules  Committee  to 
offer  an  amendment,  so  I  Joined  with 
Bill  and  said.  "You  have  got  the  right 
idea;  I  wlU  go  along  with  you." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  togeth- 
er to  the  Rules  Committee,  when  the 
rule  was  being  requested.  Mr.  Johes. 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, testified  he  wanted  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  a  single  amendment  of  his 
own.  It  was  either  going  to  be  for  de- 
fense or  possibly  for  something  else. 
And  the  gentleman  fnun  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  said.  "I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  for  defense."  But  Jnc  indicated 
that  he  had  not  decided  just  how  the 
single  amendment  should  lie  directed. 

So  when  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hether)  and  I  appeared 
in  defense  of  a  rule  providing  for  that 
one  amendment.  I  specifically  said.  "I 
think  as  Donocrats— there  is  still  a 
majority  of  Democrats  on  the  Rules 
Committee— we  ought  not  be  second 
l)est  in  defense  to  anybody  else;  we 
ought  to  put  one  amendment  into  ex- 
actly duplicate  the  Republican  bill  in 
terms  of  defense." 

The  next  day.  I  am  told  that  the 
Rules  Committee,  with  the  over- 
whelming sunwrt  of  the  R^ublican 
and  Democratic  memtwrs.  including 
the  gentleman  from  BCissiaBippi  (Mr. 
Lott)  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  who  approved  that 
amendment. 

So  all  this  fuss  really  came  from  the 
little  boy  who  just  wanted  to  get  a  lol- 
lipop in  the  comer  store  and  ran  into  a 
crap  game.  But  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HxFHER)  picks  up  all  the  chips  whoi 
the  game  is  over. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
(Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  words. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  I  express  the  pleasure 
that  was  mine  in  waiving  such  privilege 
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as  I  had  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
ao  that  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  could 
speak.  I  commend  him  for  getting  us 
back  onto  the  subject  at  hand,  instead 
of  bleeding  all  over  the  floor  in  front 
of  one  another,  which  I  think  is  very 
unseemly  for  Members  of  the  House. 

I  was  quite  amused  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin,  in  his 
interest  on  behalf  of  my  distinguished 
neighbor  and  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina, from  an  adjoining  district.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was  able  to 
demonstrate  how  simultaneously  you 
can  condemn  rank  partisanship  on  the 
one  hand,  while  indulging  the  beast  to 
bite  someone  else's  reputation  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  get  back  to 
what  the  natiue  of  the  substitute 
before  us  is  and  what  its  merits  are 
and  what  its  relative  demerits  are.  and 
I  would  Uke  to  comment  on  that. 

I  would  observe  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  has.  as  has  been  described,  the  limit- 
ed advantage  of  restoring  to  the  com- 
mittee resolution  the  defense  budget 
numbers  that  are  recommended  by 
President  Reagan,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  worthwhile  objective.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  seeking  to  do  that.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  have  to  recognize 
that,  in  addition  to  its  possibility  of 
providing  a  vehicle  for  holding  the 
line  so  that  we  could  end  up  with  one 
of  those  straight  party-line  votes  once 
again,  the  primary  shortcoming  of  the 
substitute  is  that  it  accepts  all  of  the 
other  features  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution;  that  is.  it  increases 
spending  and  outlays  for  all  of  the 
other  programs  of  Government,  the 
social  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  $25  billion  relative  to  the 
version  that  will  be  offered  by  our  col- 
leagues from  Texas  and  Ohio,  Mr. 
GBAim  and  Mr.  Latta.  25  additional 
billions  of  dollars  in  outlays  for  these 
programs  to  keep  the  "Great  Society" 
alive  in  that  way. 

Even  so.  it  proposes  a  smaller  deficit, 
and  you  have  to  raise  a  question:  How 
can  you  simultaneously 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  in 
Just  a  moment,  after  I  have  made  such 
observations  as  I  choose  to  make. 

You  have  to  raise  the  question:  How, 
in  relation  to  the  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Oramm).  can  you  simulta- 
neously reduce  the  deficit  while  in- 
creasing outlays?  How  can  you  do 
that?  How  can  you  spend  more  but 
end  up  borrowing  less? 

And  the  answer  to  that  question  is: 
You  tax  more.  You  defer— as  the  com- 
mittee resolution  proposes— you  defer 
relief  for  personal  income  taxes  for 
the  beleaguered  taxpayers  of  this 
country  into  a  later  year,  saying  that 


"Maybe  we  will  provide  you  with  some 
relief  after  inflation  has  ratcheted  you 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets. 
After  you  have  seen  your  spendable 
income,  your  disposable  income,  the 
buying  power  of  your  income,  reduced 
further  by  Inflation,  putting  you  into 
higher  tax  brackets,  then  some  day  we 
will  give  you  some  tax  relief." 

It  is  that  deferral  of  personal  income 
tax  relief  that  produces  the  additional 
$31  billion  in  revenue  relative  to  the 
resolution  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

So  I  think  that  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  a  worthwhile  objective  to 
make  our  defenses  strong,  second  to 
none,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  said,  but  let  us  be  very  care- 
ful also  to  note  that  that  is  only  half 
of  what  we  are  here  to  do;  the  other 
half  is  to  provide  some  badly  needed 
relief  for  beleaguered  taxpayers  in 
this  country.  They  have  been  lofted 
into  higher  and  higher  tax  brackets, 
but  not  because  the  Congress  has  ever 
voted  in  the  last  10  years  to  raise  per- 
sonal income  taxes.  We  did  not  vote  to 
raise  those  income  taxes  on  our 
people;  but  by  our  silence,  by  our  ne- 
glect, we  aUowed  the  income  tax 
burden  to  become  heavier  and  heavier 
and  heavier  year  after  year  because  of 
inflation. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  keep  this  in  mind.  Yes,  we  must 
have  strong  defenses;  yes.  we  must  cut 
back  on  spending  and  the  growth  in 
Government;  and,  yes,  we  must  pro- 
vide badly  needed  and  overdue  relief 
for  the  tax  burden  that  has  fallen  on 
our  people.  

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  yield  to  my  friend 
and  neighbor,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caroliim. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  correct  one  thing.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
leave  this  assumption,  that  my  amend- 
ment does  all  of  these  things.  All  my 
amendment  does  is  deal  with  defense. 
If  this  proposal,  entire  paclcage, 
passes,  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  is 
what  it  costs.  But  not  my  amendment, 
certainly  not  my  amendment  does 
that.  My  amendment  does  not  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martih)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hefner,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  B4ARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's securing  for  me  2  additional 
minutes,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  My  amendment  deals 
only  with  defense,  and  actually  on 
budget  authority.  But  actually  on  out- 


lays, from  where  we  were,  we  do  not 
increase  outlays  at  all  with  my  amend- 
ment, either  the  unanimous  consent  or 
my  increase  in  outlays,  because  we 
were  $900  million  over  the  outlay 
figure.  But  certainly  my  amendment 
does  not  do  all  of  the  bad  things  that 
the  gentleman  said.  I  think  he  would 
admit  that  my  one  amendment  does 
not  do  all  of  these  terrible  things. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  very  badly  needed  clarification, 
after  I  butchered  up  his  amendment. 

Nevertheless— if  my  colleague  will 
not  wander  to  far  from  the  sound  of 
my  voice  here— if  his  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  if  it  enables  the  commit- 
tee resolution  to  pick  up  the  extra 
votes  which  it  needs  to  provide  that 
extra  $25  billion  in  social  spending  and 
the  extra  $31  billion  in  taxes  on  top  of 
what  already  is  going  to  happen,  the 
gentleman  will  see  that  what  I  said  in 
my  analysis  is  quite  correct.  It  will  be 
the  same  outcome,  regardless  of  the 
technical  distinction  which  my  learned 
colleague  has  pointed  out  to  us  here 
today. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Quit  while  we  are 
ahead. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  are 
back  on  track  now,  thanks  to  the  last 
couple  of  speakers,  in  discussing  this 
very  important  amendment  on  its 
merits.  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  an 
honest  vote  on  this  amendment  in  this 
body  would  pass  overwhelmingly.  I 
think  we  should  be  clear  about  that.  I 
think  we  should  acknowledge  that. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  I  would  like 
to  discuss. 

I  think  that  we  are  shoveling  money 
at  defense  without  thinking  about  it. 
My  view  may  not  coincide  with  that  of 
the  majority  of  Members,  but  I  think 
it  is  important.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
debate  on  defense  in  this  body  is  on 
the  level  in  this  respect.  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committees  are  seri- 
ous about  it.  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  on 
the  level  in  terms  of  a  serious  analysis 
of  what  we  need  and  what  we  do  not 
need. 

The  author  of  the  amendment 
steted.  with  a  great  deal  of  sincerity, 
in  his  opening  remarks,  that  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  all  areas  of 
our  military  structure. 

Well,  that  is  precisely  the  problem. 
We  are  not  picking  and  choosing.  We 
are  not  setting  priorities.  We  are  not 
doing  the  necessary  oversight. 

If  we  want  to  look  at  what  is  really 
important  in  defense,  that  is  one 
thing.  I  voted  last  year  for  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  for  $100  million  addition- 
al for  recruitment  and  so  forth.  I 
thought  that  was  important. 
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We  are  not  doing  that  this  year.  It  is 
not  anybody's  fault  on  a  personal 
level,  but  it  is  a  fact:  We  are  not 
making  the  important  choices  and  de- 
cisions. Too  many  of  us  are  driven  by  a 
need  to  vote  more  and  more  dollars  for 
defense,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
buying  anything  for  it.  We  are  not  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  our  defense  dol- 
lars. 

More  importantly,  as  Lester  Thurow 
has  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article 
called  "How  To  Wreck  the  Economy," 
the  defense  levels  envisioned  in  the 
Reagan  budget  and  now  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  devasting  in 
terms  of  their  economic  impact.  And  I 
think  we  ought  to  deal  with  that.  How 
do  we  handle  a  $181  billion  increase 
over  5  years  in  defense,  coupled  with 
$196  billion  in  tax  cuts  if  the  President 
has  his  way?  Even  if  he  has  his  way  on 
every  single  budget  cut,  for  a  total  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$136  billion  or  $138  billion,  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  supply  aider  you  are.  it 
is  hard  to  envision  how  we  will  ever 
pay  for  the  defense  spending  in- 
creases—the numbers  Just  do  not  Jibe. 
Because  of  this  fact.  People  like 
Peter  Petersen  and  institutions  like 
Merrill  Lynch  and  many,  many  other 
Wall  Street  people  and  learned  econo- 
mists and  Repubican  economists  and 
conservative  economists  are  expressing 
a  great  deal  of  concern,  to  put  it 
mildly,  over  the  economic  impact.— the 
inflationary  impact— of  the  defense 
budget. 

The  reason  that  there  is  such  and 
argument  about  how  much  of  a 
change  the  Hefner  amendment  makes 
is  that  it  is  not  that  much  different 
from  where  the  Jones  amendment  put 
us  in  the  first  place.  The  Jones  amend- 
ment was  not  that  much  different, 
really,  form  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posal. 

So  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  a 
group  of  very  well-intentioned  people, 
in  one  Member's  view  falling  into  the 
old  L.  B.  J.  trap  of  trying  to  build  a 
wartime  economy  without  the  slight- 
est idea  of  how  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
it.  It  is  going  to  create  a  fantastic  bid- 
ding war  among  private  investors  for 
consumer  goods.  It  is  going  to  drive 
the  price  of  those  consumer  goods  up, 
and  is  going  to  spur  inflation.  And,  let 
us  face  it.  today's  strategy  is  to  try  and 
bring  back  some  of  our  more  conserv- 
ative E>emocrats  into  the  fold.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  strategy  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina.  I  think 
he  is  sincere.  And,  as  he  said,  he  would 
vote  this  way  on  any  day.  on  any 
amendment  like  this,  and  I  applaud 
him  for  his  consistency.  But  a  lot  of  us 
who  are  more  liberal,  more  progres- 
sive—and we  have  respect  for  every- 
one's ideology  here— we  have  said  we 
would  support  the  Jones  amendment. 
We  have  swallowed  hard,  and  accepted 
it  despite  the  devastating  effect  it  will 


have  on  many  regions  of  the  country. 
We  have  gone  along,  we  have  tried  to 
be  good  team  players,  and  now  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for  the  very  thing  that 
we  have  been  criticizing:  Bringing  the 
levels  back  to  Reagan-Gramm-Latta. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  saying  "let  us 
count  on  the  good  old  liberals  and  pro- 
gressives to  bail  us  out  once  again." 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  who  commented  on  this 
earlier  in  another  discussion,  that  I 
think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  nm  back  in 
and  embrace  what  we  consider  to  be 
an  obscene  and  insane  level  of  defense 
expenditures  for  dubious  strategic  rea- 
sons.       

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  important  point,  and 
the  most  important  part  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  not  the  commit- 
tee that  is  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
defense  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoFTETT)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mof- 
FETT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield  further,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
defense  programs,  or  any  other  pro- 
grams in  depth,  for  that  matter,  and  if 
we  adopt  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
we  are  creating  a  super  legislature  of 
30  Members  in  the  House,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  in  the  Senate,  and 
they  are  going  to  be  telling  us  how  to 
do  all  of  our  legislation,  authorizing  as 
well  as  appropriations. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Hefner 
amendment  because  that  does  not  lock 
us  into  any  specific  amount.  It  leaves 
us  free  through  the  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  do  the  fine  tuning  that  we 
need  to  do.  But  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
Jones  committee  substitute,  we  will  on 
all  other  programs  be  reduced  to 
simply  dealing  with 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  I  might  reclaim 
my  time,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

I  am  all  for  Jones,  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  Jones,  and  I  said  that  t>efore 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Jones  proposal. 
I  was  not  happy  with  it.  but  at  least  it 
embraces  some  real  world  assiunp- 
tions.  But  to  take  the  point  of  view 
that  we  ought  to  do  virtually  anything 
in  the  defense  area  that  will  somehow 
make  Jones  more  palatable  is  some- 
thing that  I  am  simply  not  going  to 
embrace. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  considered 
smart  enough  to  know  that  we  can  cut 
food  stamps  and  we  can  cut  people  off 
at  the  checkout  counter,  and  we  can 
cut  old  ladies  off  of  nutritional  pro- 
grams. But  then  you  say.  "Well,  they 


really  do  not  know  about  defense,  we 
will  have  to  leave  that  until  later." 

I  do  not  buy  that.  I  think  they  have 
done  fine  work,  but  this  is  going  too 
far  and  it  is  economically  devastating, 
in  this  gentleman's  view. 

D  1445 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

E>oes  the  gentleman  not  understand 
that  as  long  as  the  increase  in  on  the 
upside  we  have  not  foreclosed  our- 
selves from  making  cuts,  but  once  we 
are  on  the  downside  we  are  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  The  gentleman  has 
to  come  back  to  the  real  world,  if  the 
gentleman  would  beg  my  pardon  for 
saying  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
MoFFETT)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mor- 
FETT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Anything  that  has 
defense  written  on  it- -with  the  excep- 
tion of  where  there  is  a  tactical  consid- 
eration such  as  this  amendment— is 
going  to  pass  in  this  body.  That  is  the 
real  world  in  which  we  live. 

So  the  idea  that  we  can  come  back 
and  make  cuts  later  on  does  not 
square  with  reality  nor  does  it  square 
with  what  the  authors  and  strongest 
proponents  of  this  amendment  are 
saying  that  it  will  do. 

Biftr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  further,  the  real  world  is 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  the  Jones 
amendment  we  are  out  of  business  as 
far  as  these  human  resources  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  think  we  ought  to 
wrap  up  Gramm-Latta  with  a  big  "R" 
on  it  for  Republican  and  a  big  "R"  on 
it  for  Reagan  and  ship  it  out  there  to 
the  folks.  We  have  done  our  Itest. 
folks.  We  came  up  with  an  alternative. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  go  to  what  we 
consider  to  be  an  outrageous  level  on 
defense  spending. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  agree.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Republicans  nm  over 
the  cliff  like  lemmings  which  is  what 
they  are  in  the  process  of  doing,  but 
we  have  to  think  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  country  in  all  re- 
spects, not  Just  the  defense  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
not  surprised  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  We  made  provision  for  this 
amendment  in  the  nile.  One  of  the 
last  things  that  we  did  before  we  ad- 
journed after  getting  ready  to  report 
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this  matter  wm  to  provide  for  one 
amendment  on  defense.  So,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  all  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  know  his  strong  feelings  on  this 
and  certainly  by  his  amendment  he 
makes  the  question  about  defense  fig- 
ures moot  in  this  debate  because  the 
majority  will  be  aoeepting  our  figures. 
So  I  would  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  could  dispose  of  this  matter  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  and  get  on  with  the 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONSS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  he 
accepts  this  amendment? 
Mr.  LATTA.  We  accept  it.  yes. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Join 
several  of  my  colleagues  who  have  al- 
ready spoken  today  suggesting  that 
the  amendment  that  we  currently 
have  under  consideration  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appropriate 
level  of  defense  expenditures  in  this 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
supplemental  views  on  the  budget,  the 
majority  side  has  indicated  that  the 
defense  targets  should  enable  us  to  un- 
dertake vast  improvements  in  our 
readiness  capabilities  and  substantial- 
ly upgrade  our  military  forces. 

Now  at  the  same  time.  Just  a  couple 
of  days  later,  they  come  back  to  us 
and  tell  us  we  have  to  increase  the  fig- 
ures for  defense. 

Then  if  we  look  on  the  side  of  the 
minority  views,  we  wlU  see  that  they 
say  that  the  Jones  proposal  gives  lip 
servloe  to  the  need  for  significantly  in- 
creasing this  Nati<m's  defense  pro- 
gram. But  they  are  not  for  that  level 
today.  They  are  going  to  be  for  it  to- 
morrow when  it  Is  proposed  in 
Oranun-Latta. 

Many  of  the  Democrats  were  not  for 
it  yesterday,  but  they  are  for  it  today. 
I  suggest  that  tliat  is  poUtics.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  amendment  is  for  noth- 
ing more  than  an  ill-disguised  effort  to 
gamer  a  couple  of  votes  for  the  Jones 
proposaL 

So  what  we  have  is  a  last  minute 
effort  to  Invent  some  defense  figures 
on  the  theory  ttiat  ttiis  House  tradi- 
tionally has  voted  for  anything  in  the 
name  of  defense  on  the  theory  that,  if 
those  figures  are  adopted,  it  will  be 
more  comfortable  for  certain  people  to 
vote  for  the  budget  resolution.  People 
who  were  supporting  the  committee's 
position  Just  a  couple  of  days  ago  in 
this  report  said  that  the  level  was  ade- 
quate. Now.  either  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done  its  work  or  it  lias  not. 
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If  we  cannot  believe  their  figures  on 
defense  a  few  days  ago.  then  we 
cannot  beUeve  the  figures  in  the  rest 
of  this  report. 

I  think  It  Is  very  important  this 
point  should  be  made. 

The  majority  leader  suggested  that 
this  is  somehow  a  litmus  test  on  how 
we  would  vote  on  defense.  This  is  no 
such  thing.  This  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  help  the  lead- 
ership rearrange  the  chairs  on  the  Ti- 
tanic I  think  we  ought  to  recognise 
that  this  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  defense  of  this  country 
but  is  simply  an  attempt  to  try  to 
gamer  one  or  two  votes.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  leadership  finds  itself  In  a  posi- 
tion where  they  need  30  to  40  votes. 

So  we  ought  to  dispose  of  this  cha- 
rade and  go  up  or  down  on  the  Jones 
amendment  or   up   or  down  on   the 
Gramm-Latta     amendment     because 
then   we   can   see   the   cost   of   tills 
amendment.  Let  us  not  pretend,   as 
some  people  on  the  democratic  side 
tiave  that  we  can  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment without  costs.  Find  out  tomor- 
row and  the  next  day  what  the  cost  is. 
I  suggest  ttiat  we  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  tomorrow  we  pick  our 
medicine.  We  can  vote  for  Jones  or  we 
can     vote     for     Oramm-Latta.     This 
amendment  is  really  present  to  some 
extent  in  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal. 
Then  we  can  see  the  cost  on  the  social 
side  of  the  ledger.  We  can  see  ttiat  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  cut  $11  billion 
under  Gramm-Latta  from  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee's  budget. 
We  are  going  to  see  that  we  are  going 
to  be  required  to  cut  critical  items  far 
t>eyond   our  expectations.   If  that  is 
what  we  want  to  do  to  make  room  for 
tills  kind  of  defense  expenditure,  fine. 
As  the  President  said  when  he  stood 
here  the  other  night,  he  is  not  truly 
cutting  the  Federal  budget.  He  is  slow- 
ing Its  growth  and  he  is  rearranging 
where  those  expenditures  are  going  to 
be.  What  Is  going  on  here  is  a  massive 
shift  to  the  defense  side.  But  do  not 
buy  it  in  the  abstract,  buy  it  in  the 
specific  when  we  see  it  tomorrow  and 
we  have  to  vote  for  Gramm-Latta.  if 
that  is  what  we  are  disposed  to  do.  be- 
cause then  we  will  find  out  the  true 
cost  of  this  amendment.  So  I  suggest 
we    reject    the    politics    of   this   last 
minute  effort  to  gamer  votes  for  the 
Jones  proposal  which  wss  hammered 
out  under  the  very,  very  hard  work  of 
this  committee  and  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joins)  for  months.  I  am  not  happy 
with  the  way  It  came  out.  but  I  think 
it  Is  the  l>est  we  can  do  and  the  best  in 
the  interest  of  the  country,  and  we 
ought  to  support  it.  We  ought  not  to 
now  start  trying  to  doll  it  all  up  in 
order  to  bring  a  few  wayward  people 
back  to  the  fold  because  the  cost  of 
this   amendment    is    too    tiard.    This 
country  cannot  stand  to  pay  the  price 
for  those  20  to  30  votes. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

liir.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. President  Reagan's  proposal  for 
massive  increases  in  military  spending 
over  the  next  5  years  threatens  the  se- 
curity of  the  entire  world.  If  approved 
by  Congress,  these  proposals  would  de- 
stabilize our  economy,  erode  our  de- 
fense alliances,  and  accelerate  the 
arms  race. 

The  President's  defense  budget  is 
founded  on  the  unrealistic  assumption 
that  ah  ever  more  powerful  preemp- 
tive military  force  is  the  key  to  a 
secure  defense.  This  policy  can  only 
lead  us  toward  war. 

I  believe  that  national  security  and 
world  peace  depend  on  economic 
strength,  nuclear  disarmament  and 
conventional  arms  limitations,  and  co- 
operative international  defense  agree- 
ments. The  President's  program  would 
undermine  these  objectives,  and  thus 
threaten  our  real  national  security. 

Our  Nation's  Armed  Forces  must  be 
fully  equipped,  well-trained,  and  thor- 
oughly prepared,  and  I  would  support 
a  defense  budget  which  would  insure 
this.  But  the  President's  proposal 
greatly  exceeds  what  is  needed  to 
maintain  such  a  force.  He  suggests 
funding  for  unreasonably  expensive 
nuclear  weapons  programs,  such  as 
the  MX  missile  program;  for  unreli- 
able and  unproven  equipment,  such  as 
the  XM-1  tank;  and  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  would  increase  the  potential 
for  a  nuclear  conflict,  such  as  the  Per- 
shing and  cruise  II  missiles.  The  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget  wastes  badly 
needed  Federal  revenue  on  a  danger- 
ous policy  of  military  buildup. 

The  President  hopes  to  more  tlian 
double  military  expenditures  from 
$173.9  bUlion  in  1981  to  $374.3  billion 
in  1986.  a  Jump  in  defense  allotments 
from  24.7  to  37.6  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget.  In  fiscal  1982  alone, 
he  plans  a  15-percent  increase  over 
1981  to  an  estimated  total  obligational 
authority  of  $222.2  billion. 

Defense  spending  will  be  significant- 
ly higher  stiU.  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  which  found 
the  President's  inflation  estimates  for 
the  4  outyears  to  be  low.  CBO  deter- 
mined that  defense  will  cost  $6.4  bil- 
lion more  in  fiscal  year  1982  that  the 
President  projects.  For  1986.  defense 
spending  would  shoot  up  to  at  least 
$50  billion  above  the  figure  the  Presi- 
dent projects.  CBO  estimates.  These 
unanticipated  costs  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  Pentagon,  forcing 
cuts  in  programs. 

The  President's  proposals  clearly  ex- 
hibit   poor    economic    planning.    In- 
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creased  dependence  on  the  military 
budget  will  force  inflation  up  rapidly, 
and  make  it  vitually  impossible  for  our 
civilian  economy  to  recover.  This 
impact  will  couple  with  the  President's 
proposed  tax  cuts  to  worsen  our  cur- 
rent economic  instability.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  a  similar 
policy  of  steeply  increased  military 
outlays  together  with  unwillingness  to 
raise  tax  rates  during  the  Vietnam  war 
is  primarily  responsible  for  our  cur- 
rent runaway  inflation. 

Abroad,  the  administration  is  urging 
our  allies  to  adopt  similar  policies  of 
expanded  military  might.  The  Presi- 
dent's stated  intention  to  embark  on 
massive  military  stockpiling  as  well  as 
the  State  Department's  growing  pres- 
sure on  allies  to  undertake  simulta- 
neous buildups  already  is  beginning  to 
strain  U.S.  relations  with  several  na- 
tions. This  policy  is  raising  the  risks 
involved  in  all  international  conflicts 
which  might  develop,  no  matter  how 
small. 

The  damage  to  our  civilian  economy 
which  the  President's  proposals  would 
do  poses  a  serious  threat  to  national 
security,  by  weakening  the  Nation's 
fiscal  and  economic  role  in  the  world. 
Under  his  plan,  we  would  be  caught  in 
a  whirlpool  of  military  spending  that 
would  drain  our  economy  of  its  ability 
to  provide  social,  fiscal,  and  military 
security.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  at 
bringing  about  an  economic  recovery, 
we  must  reprogram  some  of  these  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  toward 
human  services  an  other  civilian  activ- 
ities. 

In  the  Reagan  military  budget.  75 
percent  of  the  planned  defense  in- 
creases above  President  Carter's  pro- 
posals for  1982  are  targeted  for  pro- 
oirement  of  new  weapons  systems. 
This  would  mean  that  a  total  of  $68.5 
billion  will  be  committed  to  procure- 
ment contracts  in  fiscal  year  1982.  but 
much  of  that  money  will  not  actually 
be  spent  until  1984  or  later,  when 
those  contracts  take  effect.  This  large- 
scale  lockup  of  funds  will  cause  a 
sudden  inflation  Jump  by  limiting 
available  funds  without  producing  con- 
sumable commodities. 

A  strong  domestic  economy  cannot 
be  achieved  until  the  economy  is  made 
substantially  less  reliant  on  military 
expenditures.  Military  spending  is  a 
relatively  poor  stimulus  for  creating 
Jobs  and  adds  to  inflation  rather  than 
helping  to  control  it. 

One  billion  dollars  q;>ent  on  mass 
transportation  would  create  approxi- 
mately 26.000  more  Jobs  than  the 
same  amount  spent  on  the  MX  missile 
system,  according  to  the  Council  on 
Economic  Priorities.  About  the  same 
advantage  exists  for  money  spent  to 
create  teactiing  Jobs  as  c«Hnpared  to 
using  it  to  generate  military  produc- 
tion. This  negative  effect  of  military 
outlays  is  worsened  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Jobs  generated  by  mili- 


tary spending  are  short-term,  tempo- 
rary positions  that  actually  interfere 
with  long-term  resolution  of  our  cur- 
rent employment  problems. 

The  demands  which  large-scale  mili- 
tary qjending  put  on  conu>etition  for 
scarce  resources,  such  as  highly  skilled 
technicians  and  engineers,  and  its 
upward  impact  on  inflation  will  pre- 
vent the  civilian  sector  from  obtaining 
the  resoiux«s  it  sorely  needs  for 
growth.  An  artificial  competitive  ad- 
vantage is  created  for  military-related 
industries  in  obtaining  scarce  re- 
sources by  the  dCHninant  role  Penta- 
gon expenditures  play  in  our  economy. 
Tet  a  disproportionately  small  quanti- 
ty of  commodities  returns  to  our  civil- 
ian economy. 

Military  increases  come  at  the  cost 
of  vital  Federal  programs  that  serve 
basic  human  needs.  Programs  tliat 
feed  people,  for  example,  will  be  cut 
by  almost  $5  billion,  and  funds  for 
public  service  employment  would  be 
eliminated  to  save  $4.8  billion.  The  in- 
equity of  these  budget  priorities 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

Macroecon<»nic  studies  support  the 
examples  I  have  given  of  how  the 
President's  military  budget  proposals 
would  imdermine  efforts  to  improve 
the  economy.  The  World  Bank  and 
the  UJ5.  Arms  Control  Agency,  for  ex- 
ample, compiled  data  which  showed 
that  stepped-up  military  spending 
tends  to  weaken  national  economies. 

The  study  compared  the  percent  of 
ONP  used  for  military  purposes  to  the 
growth  in  manufacturing  productivity 
in  seven  industrialized  nations  for  the 
years  1960-77.  Those  nations  which 
used  relatively  large  portions  of  their 
ONP  for  defense,  such  as  the  United 
States,  generally  had  low-growth 
rates. 

Japan,  for  example,  gave  the  lowest 
ONP  percentage  to  defense,  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  and  had  by  far  the 
highest  annual  growth  rate.  8.8  per- 
cent. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the 
United  States  put  7.6  percent  of  its 
ONP  toward  defense  and  had  the 
second  lowest  growth  rate,  at  only  3.4 
percent  annually.  I  believe  the  United 
States  faces  continued  severe  econom- 
ic stagnation  as  a  result  of  growing 
military  spending. 

HistoricaUy.  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  develop  cooperative 
defense  strategies  with  its  allies  to 
insure  international  and  d<Hnestic  se- 
ctirity.  We  currently  are  involved  in 
some  29  formal  agreements,  the 
NATO  alliance  most  prominent  amcmg 
them.  The  NATO  alliance  provides  the 
democratic  world  with  a  significant 
margin  of  international  security  both 
in  number  of  strategic  weapons  and  in 
strategic  planning  capability. 

NATO  countries  outspent  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  during  the  1970's  by  $a07 
billion  on  military  goods  and  possess 
3.200  more  strategic  nuclear  weapcHis. 
A  renewed  commitment  to  NATO-pro- 


vided security  by  the  United  States 
and  our  European  allies  would  create  a 
cheaper  and  less  dangerous  world  situ- 
ation than  would  a  UJS.-initiated 
worldwide  arms  buildup. 

Arms  control  measures  and  disar- 
manent  agreements  offer  an  impor- 
tant long-term  approach  to  mutual  se- 
curity and  international  peace.  The 
SALT  II  process  brought  us  close  to  a 
reasonable  check  against  further  nu- 
clear expansion.  This  agreement 
should  be  ratified.  It  is  a  necessary 
step  toward  disarmament,  although 
SALT  n  itself  falls  far  short  of  real 
disarmament. 

Negotiations  for  reductions  in  Euro- 
pean Theater  Nuclear  Forces  merit 
strong  U.S.  support.  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  recently 
proposed  a  freeze  on  the  deployment 
of  our  European-based  Pershing  II 
and  cruise  missOes.  pending  negotia- 
tions for  mutual  reductions  anumg 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
These  missiles  clearly  increase  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  attack  on  Europe. 

Both  Soviet  and  U.S.  officials  al- 
ready have  give  attention  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  for  nuclear  weapons 
that  would  open  a  direct  avenue  to  a 
nuclear  weapons  freeze.  Negotiations 
on  such  a  ban  should  be  continued. 

Substantial  reductions  can  be  made 
in  the  President's  pnwosals  for  the 
military  budget  in  five  areas  without 
weakening  UJB.  defense:  Funding  for 
programs  that  increase  our  nuclear 
weapons  stoNi^ile:  those  which  simply 
generate  repetitive  weaponry;  weapons 
which  the  administration  plans  to  pro- 
duce even  though  testing  on  them  is 
eiUier  incomplete  or  indicates  signifi- 
cant problems;  the  tronendously  ex- 
pensive MX  missile  system;  and.  gen- 
erally, the  elimination  of  widespread 
waste  in  defense  programs. 

Production  of  the  Tridmt  subma- 
rine. America's  most  expensive  nu<dear 
weapon  in  production  at  a  projected 
1982  cost  of  $1.6  MlUon.  is  one  of  the 
unnecessary  weapons  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  The  Tomahawk  cruise 
missile,  which  threatens  to  undermine 
future  arms  omtrol  measures,  could 
be  eliminated  at  a  savings  of  $391  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1982.  As  well,  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  whi^  I 
mmtioned  earlier,  are  budgeted  for 
$932  million  for  1982.  These  missile 
systems  would  create  a  substantial  of- 
foudve  nuclear  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  further  polarize  the  al- 
ready-tense EunH>ean  situation.  Anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  which  would  viidate 
SALT  L  could  be  eliminated  and  thus 
save  $438  million  without  reducing 
U.S.  security. 

There  are  several  cases  of  repetitive 
weaponry  in  the  current  military 
budget.  These  include: 

The  C-X  airlift  planes,  which  the 
administration  plans  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  at  a  cost  of  $250  million  for 
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fiscal  ye«r  1982.  even  though  the  simi- 
lar C-5  transport  is  not  yet  fully  oper- 
ational due  to  production  and  operat- 
ing problems. 

P-14  and  F-IS  fighter  planes,  which 
last  year  received  a  higher  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  than  the  Pentagon 
requested,  are  scheduled  to  receive  an 
additional  $2.4  biUion.  but  these 
planes  would  provide  no  significant 
new  capabilities. 

The  extremely  costly,  and  controver- 
sial. ZM-1  battle  tank  is  prematurely 
bucteeted  for  production  at  $2  billion 
in  the  Reagan  1982  budget.  The  reli- 
ability and  durability  of  the  XM-1  was 
called  into  serious  question  both  by  a 
Department  of  Defense  appointed 
panel  of  technical  experts  and  by  a 
OAO  study.  Both  investigations  ex- 
pressed doubt  that  the  tank  was  ready 
for  production. 

The  MX  mJssile  system  Is  probably 
the  greatest  boondoggle  of  the  mili- 
tary budget.  Estimated  for  fiscal  1982 
at  $2.9  billion,  this  controversial  weap- 
ons system  is  likely  to  cost  more  than 
$100  billion  before  it  is  finished,  possi- 
bly as  soon  as  1986.  Military  experts, 
many  citizens,  and  several  Members  of 
Congress  have  questioned  the  feasibil- 
ity and  advisability  of  the  proposed 
land-basing  mode  for  the  MX  and  no 
alternatives  have  yet  been  seriously 
explored.  Yet  the  President  is  actively 
pursuing  deplojrment  of  the  MX.  Of 
equally  great  concern  Is  the  direct 
threat  the  MX.  would  create  to  Soviet 
security,  forcing  escalation  of  the 
arms  race,  undermining  arms  limita- 
tion talks,  and  substantially  increasing 
world  tensions. 

If  the  President  were  truly  interest- 
ed in  eliminating  waste  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, no  department  deserves 
closer  scrutiny  than  the  Defense  De- 
partment. OMB  Director  David  Stock- 
man recently  told  a  congressional  com- 
mittee that  Pentagon  waste  was  wide- 
spread, but  the  administration  has 
thus  far  avoided  making  cuts  there. 

Several  investigations  documented 
waste  in  the  Pentagon  in  eight  major 
areas.  One  recent  investigation  of  Pen- 
tagon waste  found  that.  "A  minimum 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  military  waste 
is  put  at  $15  billion  a  year."  The 
sources  of  waste  are  in  many  areas  of 
the  military  and  the  problem  clearly  is 
pervasive. 

Needless  purchases  of  goods  already 
in  stock,  performance  of  unnecessary 
operations,  and  poor  supervision  con- 
tribute several  billion  dollars  of  waste 
of  materials,  equipment,  and  fuel,  one 
study  found. 

A  conu>licated.  overlapping  manage- 
ment system  among  the  four  branches 
of  the  armed  services  causes  costly 
repetition  of  equipment  maintenance, 
base  supervision,  and  other  services 
generating  massive  amounts  of  waste. 

The  GAO  estimates  that  use  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  for  unjustified  purposes 


has  cost  taxpayers  approximately  $6.9 
billion  in  recent  years. 

Waste  and  inefficiency  appear  in 
"mind-boggling  proportions"  in  mili- 
tary procurement  activities,  a  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  concluded.  A 
recent  Pentagon  report  to  Congress 
conceded  that  the  cost  of  47  major 
military  programs  soared  by  $47  bil- 
lion in  the  last  3  months  of  1980  alone. 
Much  of  these  increases  resulted  from 
a  chronic  tendency  of  military  plan- 
ners to  underestimate  the  impact  of 
inflation. 

Fraud,  embezzlement,  and  theft 
have  been  responsible  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  losses,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment admits. 

Repair  of  inexpensive  parts  that 
could  have  been  replaced  at  less  cost 
by  parts  already  in  stock  causes  $18 
million  in  waste  each  year. 

Pentagon  interest  in  state-of-the-art 
equipment  leads  to  what  is  called  gold- 
plating,  where  millions  are  spent  on 
technical  improvements  that  provide 
no  real  military  advantages. 

Unnecessary  military  bases  are  kept 
open,  usually  for  political  reasons. 
These  t>ases  could  be  converted  to 
useful  civilian  purposes. 

The  rescissions  I  have  suggested 
could  provide  the  transfer  of  as  much 
as  $20  billion  in  funds  to  civilian  and 
human  service  programs  in  fiscal  1982 
alone.  The  job-creating  potential  and 
the  basic  needs  which  would  be  met  by 
such  a  transfer  would  contribute  to  a 
strengthened  economy.  As  such,  cut- 
ting back  on  the  increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget  is  essential  to  national 
security. 

It  is  a  dangerous  mistake  to  seek  se- 
curity by  stepping  up  military  spend- 
ing. We  should  not  allocate  billions  of 
dollars  to  weapons  systems  that  under- 
mine our  foreign  policy  goals,  nor 
should  we  adopt  a  policy  which  pushes 
our  allies  and  our  enemies  to  build  up 
their  arsenals.  As  I  have  said,  we  can 
best  strengthen  and  secure  our  Nation 
by  improving  the  economy,  leading  ef- 
forts for  nuclear  disarmament  and 
conventional  arms  limitations,  and 
pursuing  cooperative  defense  alliances. 

The  peacetime  military  buildup 
President  Reagan  is  proposing  is  an  in- 
vitation to  war.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  rethink  an  increased  na- 
tional commitment  to  a  massive  arms 
stockpiling. 

The  role  we  in  Congress  set  for  U.S. 
military  spending  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  set  the  course  of  our  econo- 
my for  decades  to  come.  For  if  we  fail 
to  redistribute  funding  away  from  the 
Pentagon  and  toward  civilian  pro- 
grams, we  are  moving  toward  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  military  disaster. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  there  are  tacti- 
cal considerations  in  the  offering  of  this 


amendment.  We  all  understand  that.  It 
would  seem  to  me  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  dwell  continually  on  that 
matter.  The  policy  implications  of  this 
military  budget  are  so  extraordinary 
that  to  reduce  it  to  a  consideration  of 
the  behavior  of  one  of  the  individuals 
in  this  body  is  an  insult  to  our  intel- 
lect, to  our  person  and  to  our  politics. 

So,  I  choose  not  to  do  that. 

What  is  important  is  to  focus  upon 
what  is  really  being  suggested.  What  is 
being  suggested  by  this  amendment  is 
that  the  budget  authority  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  equal  the  budget  authority 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  tune  of  $226.3  bil- 
lion. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should 
focus  our  discussion  on  the  policy  im- 
plications and  ramifications  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  of  embarking 
upon  a  course  that  leads  us  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  $226.3  billion. 

Now.  in  order  to  do  that,  I  would  like 
to  take  many  of  my  colleagues  back  a 
few  years  ago  in  a  discussion  on  the 
budget  very  similar  to  this  moment 
when  a  number  of  my  colleagues  had 
offered  an  amendment  to  restore  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  back  to  this 
particular  item  in  the  budget. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  attempting  to 
suggest  that  we  desperately  needed  to 
include  this  $4  billion  because  it  was 
terribly  important  that  we  scare  the 
Soviets.  So  this  gentleman  took  the 
well  on  that  particular  day  and  in  an 
effort  to  use  humor  as  a  way  of  trying 
to  point  up  the  absurdity  of  that  argu- 
ment, this  gentleman  took  the  well 
and  said.  "If  anyone  on  this  floor  be- 
lieves that  $4  billion  is  going  to  fright- 
en the  Soviets,  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave." 

Then  I  suggested  to  my  colleagues, 
particularly  the  more  conservative  col- 
leagues, that  if  they  truly  wanted  to 
frighten  the  Soviets,  then  do  not  play 
around  with  adding  $4  billion  back 
into  the  budget.  Why  do  we  not  add 
about  $150  biUion  or  $200  bUlion  into 
the  budget  in  order  to  frighten  the  So- 
viets. As  a  matter  of  fact,  let  us  take 
all  of  the  money  out  of  all  the  other 
budgetary  categories  and  in  1  year,  let 
us  take  all  of  our  money  and  say  the 
purpose  of  this  Congress  is  to  frighten 
the  Soviets  because  if  we  frighten 
them,  we  will  bring  them  to  the  table, 
we  will  negotiate  a  SALT  treaty,  we 
will  negotiate  MBFR.  we  will  negotiate 
peace  and  tranquility  to  the  world. 

So,  let  us  say  to  the  poor,  to  the  chil- 
dren or  to  the  veterans,  or  what  have 
you,  we  are  busy  scaring  the  Soviets 
this  year  so  we  cannot  solve  your  prob- 
lems. 

Well,  I  thought  that  proposal  was 
absurd,  but  I  simply  offered  it  to  try 
to  say  in  some  Jest  and  humor,  look 
how  ridiculous  this  argument  is  that 
we  are  going  to  frighten  the  Soviets 
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with  $4  billion.  But  here  we  are  in 
May  of  1981  and  my  wildest  fears  are 
being  realized,  because  we  are  embark- 
ing upon  a  course  that  virtually  gives 
all  of  our  resources  to  frighten  the  So- 
viets. 

This  leads  us  to  the  argument  that  I 
choose  to  make  here.  What  is  being 
suggested  by  a  military  budget  of 
$226.3  ballon  is  a  rapid,  substantial, 
sustained  growth  in  America's  military 
budget,  rapid  in  that  we  are  talking 
about  moving  over  the  next  few  years 
from  the  military  budget  being  rough- 
ly 24  or  25  percent  of  the  total  budget 
to  the  military  budget  being  approxi- 
mately 3T  or  38  percent  of  the  overall 
budget  in  future  years,  a  rapid  in- 
crease; substantial  In  that  year  we 
spend  $173  billion  in  budget  authority. 
This  year  what  is  being  proposed  by 
this  amendment  and  what  is  being 
proposed  by  the  Gramm-Latta  and  the 
Republican  administration  is  a  $53.3 
billion  increase  in  budget  obligations— 
a  substantial  increase;  sustained  in 
that  this  administration  and  these 
committees  are  not  suggesting  an  in- 
crease for  this  year,  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  but  many  years  into  the 
future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  administra- 
tion's budget  assumptions  assume  a 
military  budget  of  $367  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1986.  So  we  are  talking 
about  a  rapid  increase  to  38  percent  of 
the  budget,  a  substantial  increase  in 
that  1  year  of  $53.3  billion  increase,  by 
1985  or  1986  we  have  almost  doubled 
the  military  budget  and  substantial  in 
that  we  are  talking  about  a  long-term 
thing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  E>el- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

To  go  back.  $173  billion  we  spent  last 
year  and  we  are  talking  about  a  $53.3 
billion  increase  in  the  military  budget 
this  year.  We  are  talking  about  almost 
doubling  it  in  the  year  1986. 

To  shock  the  Members  in  a  different 
way:  In  the  decade  of  the  1970's  this 
country,  and  many  of  us  served  in  the 
House  during  the  seventies,  we  spent 
$1  trillion  on  the  military  function.  In 
the  first  6  years  of  the  1980's  we  are 
anticipating  spending  between  $1.3  to 
$1.5  trillion.  With  cost  ovemins  and 
what  have  you.  it  is  conceivable  in  the 
first  5  years  of  the  1980's  our  military 
budget  expenditure  could  exceed  $2 
trillion. 

If  we  project  that  out  to  the  year 
1990.  it  is  clear  by  most  conservative 
figures  that  this  country  will  be  spend- 
ing between  $2>4  trillion  and  maybe 
$2.7  trillion  or  $2.8  trillion. 
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So.  in  a  10-year  period  we  are  talking 
about  more  than  doubling,  close  to  tri- 
pling, the  military  budget.  Now.  the 
question  that  the  average  citizen  in 
this  country  ought  to  be  asking  is.  how 
do  you  finance  this  large,  substantial, 
sustained  increase  in  the  military 
budget? 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, there  are  really  only  three 
ways  you  can  do  it.  Either  you  go  to 
the  American  people  and  you  say  that 
the  nature  of  the  world  is  so  frighten- 
ing, so  dangerous,  so  unstable  that  we 
must  now  ask  the  American  people  for 
new  taxes  in  order  to  finance  this  in- 
credible burden,  but  not  one  politician 
in  this  body,  the  other  body,  or  down 
at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  is  actually  advocating  levying 
new  taxes  to  finance  this  increase.  So. 
let  us  throw  that  out  as  an  option. 

The  second,  alternative  is  to  engage 
in  substantial  budget  deficit  spending, 
but  this  administration  has  trapped 
itself  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  balanced 
budget.  It  cannot  insult  my  intellect 
nor  the  intellect  of  the  American 
people  by  suggesting  that  a  Democrat- 
ic Party  budget  deficit  is  inflationary 
and  a  Republican  Party  deficit  is  not 
inflationary.  We  know  that  is  absurd. 
So.  to  engage  in  deficit  spending  is  a 
travesty.  They  have  to  show  by  the 
next  election  that  they  had  moved 
toward  a  balanced  budget  or  they  have 
lost  credibility.  So,  they  cannot  engage 
in  deficit  spending  for  any  substantial 
period  of  time  to  finance  this  incredi- 
ble increase  in  this  military  budget  to 
$367  billion  by  fiscal  year  1986. 

So,  what  is  the  third  alternative? 
The  third  alternative  is  to  reach  into 
the  nonmilitary  side  of  the  budget  and 
engage  in  substantial  cuts  in  order  to 
finance  this  incredible  increase  in  the 
military  budget,  and  that  is  the  asser- 
tion that  I  make  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  This  administration  sug- 
gested a  budget  authority  cut  of  $48.4 
billion  on  the  nonmilitary  side,  and  led 
the  American  people  to  believe  that 
we  are  reducing  Federal  expenditures. 
A  couple  of  weeks  later,  you  make  a 
budget  schedule  that  increases  the 
military  budget  by  $53.3  billion.  That 
has  to  be  a  wash. 

The  argument  that  I  assert  aggres- 
sively is  that  these  budget  cuts  are  not 
designed  to  fight  inflation.  Our  own 
Congressional  Budget  Office  indicated 
that  cutting  $25  billion  from  the 
budget  would  only  reduce  the  inflation 
rate  by  between  0.1  and  0.2  of  1  per- 
cent. So,  what  is  this  all  about?  It  is 
about  financing  an  increase  in  the  mil- 
itary budget  which  becomes  the  least 
politically  risky  and  the  safest  way  to 
do  it  because  levying  taxes  has  politi- 
cal implications:  engaging  in  continued 
budget  deficits  has  political  implica- 
tions, but  ripping  off  the  poor,  ripping 
off  working-class  people,  ripping  off 
senior  citizens,  ripping  off  the  children 


and  middle-income  citizens  of  America 
is  becoming  the  safest  way  to  engage 
in  financing  military  budgets. 

The  American  people  need  to  des- 
perately understand  that  is  what  this 
is  all  about.  So  the  question  then  be- 
comes, is  there  a  rationale  for  the  ex- 
penditures and  for  this  incredible 
amount  of  monejr? 

I  do  not  t>elieve  so,  and  later  in  this 
debate  we  will  be  making  a  significant 
argument  that  challenges  the  assimip- 
tions  of  those  who  perceive  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  as  being  military 
problems  that  can  be  solved  in  a  mili- 
tary fashion.  There  are  those  of  us  in 
this  body  who  frankly  and  legitimate- 
ly believe  that  the  problem  of  the 
1980's  bring  new  imperatives,  call  for 
new  policies.  There  are  160  nations  in 
the  world,  many  of  them  eager  for 
freedom,  and  to  simply  look  through 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  parochial 
prism  of  United  States-Soviet  ideologi- 
cal relations  is  an  absurdity.  We  have 
to  begin  to  look  at  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  realities  of  huiman 
misery  in  the  world,  and  that  does  not 
dictate  this  incredible  expenditure  of 
the  military  budget. 

To  rip  off  millions  of  human  beings 
who  have  a  right  in  a  free  and  open 
democratic  society  to  believe  that 
their  Government  would  not  abandon 
them,  should  not  be  the  people  upon 
whose  back  we  build  an  incredible 
military  machine. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  econo- 
mists who  have  pointed  out  that  there 
are  reaUy  only  two  ramifications  for 
going  down  this  road;  either  we  bank- 
rupt this  Nation  by  moving  more  and 
more  of  its  resources  into  a  smaller 
and  smaller  segment  of  economy,  and 
the  bottom  drops  out  from  the  sheer 
weight  of  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  committee,  either  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  this  economy 
from  the  sheer  weight  of  the  bloated, 
unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  dangerous 
military  budget,  or  at  some  point  we 
achieve  a  level  of  military  technology 
that  very  well  may  get  beyond  our 
social  institutions'  ability  to  control. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  would  say  to  you  that  I 
think  we  are  frighteningly  near  that 
point  at  this  moment. 

Go  back  30  minutes  to  the  dettate  on 
this  floor,  where  we  were  not  discuss- 
ing the  implications  of  policy,  but 
each  other's  personality,  to  let  you 
know  where  we  are  in  terms  of  the 
debate.  We  are  talking  about  a  level  of 
technology  that  could  destroy  the 
world.  That  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
quires that  we  function  as  rational 
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huBian  belncs.  I  am  not  In  the  well 
■p<w>tnt  froBB  •  partlHui  perspective 
or  an  ideidoclcal  penpectlve.  I  un 
trylnc  to  tnumend  that.  What  I  am 
■uoeatlnc  i*  a  degree  of  sanity  and  ra- 
tionality. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
oommlttce.  whm  a  society  of  people 
develop  the  capability  to  destroy  Itself 
and  all  life.  It  is  a  moral  imperative. 
Ifr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  ire  explore  the  issues  azKl 
the  implications  with  a  decree  of 
sanity  and  ratioiiale  that  speaks  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation  aiKl  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JONBB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  the  Hefner  ameiKlment 
dose  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MOFPinT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
servlnc  the  rlcht  to  object,  could  we 
cet  an  idoi  of  how  many  Members 
there  are  who  would  like  to  speak  who 
have  not  yet  spoken  before  we  agree 
to  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  at  least 
two  Members  oa  their  feet  on  the  ma- 
JfMTlty  side  and  one  on  the  minority 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  tnm.  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  CONTER8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ObJecUon  is 
heard. 

Mr.  CONTER&  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  always  an  unfor- 
tunate part  of  our  debate  process  on  the 
floor.  When  considering  a  mere  $7  billion 
worth,  we  decide  to  limit  the  debate.  I 
want  to  serve  notice  on  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  I  am  going  to  object  each  and  every 
time  he  tries  to  stifle  debate.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  engage  in  any  limita- 
tion of  debate  during  the  budget  dis- 
cussion that  is  under  consideration 
this  week.  I  strongly  urge  that  upon 
the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
should  be  easily  admitted  by  everycme 
here  that  this  is  a  political  considera- 
tkm  that  teings  us  to  the  Hefner 
amendment.  There  may  be  a  soul  of 
such  innocence  that  he  cannot  per- 
ceive why  it  is  necessary  that  we  at 
this  point  add  $7  billion  to  the  Jones 
budget.  It  is  obvious.  I  will  not  dwell 
<m  it.  I  sympathize  with  the  necessities 
that  brings  us  to  this  consideratioiL  It 
has  already  been  accepted  by  the  lead- 
ers on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  and 
as  the  mlnmlty  leader  controlling  this 
measure,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Just  stated,  there  should  not  be  any 
debate  because  we  all  agree.  Let  us 
Just  add  $7  baUon  and  skip  on  to  the 
next  section  of  the  budget  study, 
which  he  is  even  ix>w  anxious  to  do. 


But.  I  suggest  that  there  may  be 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reamtaUves  representing  millions  of 
American  dtiaens  who  might  Just 
happen  to  take  some  exceptiwi  to  the 
largest  increase  in  peacetime  history 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
happen  to  be  one  such  representative 
who  happens  to  represent  a  consider- 
able number  of  Americans  who  share 
that  view,  and  this  is  the  point  in  time 
that  we  must  discuss  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  amendment,  an  Increase  of 
this  magnitude.  wlU  be  more  money 
added  to  the  Pentagon  pipeline  than 
they  can  possibly  spend;  more  money 
than  we  can  possibly  ever  give  the 
Pmtagmi.  and  the  Congress,  of  course, 
is  well  known  for  giving  the  Pentagon 
even  moneys  that  they  did  not  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CONTISIS.  Surely. 

Ui.  MOFPETT.  It  is  not  only  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  who  is  sur- 
mising that,  or  the  gentleman  from 
California  or  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. The  Defense  Science  Board, 
the  founder  of  TRW.  a  big  defense 
contractor,  Simon  Ramo.  says  that 
you  cannot  rebuild  your  Industrial  do- 
mestic capacity  and  do  this  on  defense 
at  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  I  am 
misquoting  him.  I  think  that  is  basi- 
cally what  he  had  to  say.  But.  all  sorts 
of  experts  across  this  land,  conserva- 
tives, analyzed  this  defense  budget 
and  say  we  cannot  possibly  absorb  this 
kind  of  money  In  a  productive  way. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Now.  my  other  dear  friend  from 
Ohio,  whom  I  respect  and  with  whom 
I  work  on  many  committee  assign- 
ments, time  and  time  again  he  has 
shared  his  concern  about  excessive  de- 
fense spending,  raises  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  He  says: 

Very  well.  I  ksree  with  you  that  this  is 
iiaeless  money,  thst  it  >■  not  tsrseted.  but 
that  under  the  exicendes  of  the  moment,  to 
get  the  Jones  budcet  through  the  House,  we 
hsd  to  take  away  the  one  thing  that  may 
kiae  ua  votes,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  our 
defense  budget  presently,  or  our  item  In  the 
budget  presently  is  lower  than  the  Reagan 
budget.  So.  let  us  make  it  even  and  maybe 
we  will  pick  up  some  votes. 

Now.  I  am  not  unsympathetic  to 
that  position  as  a  tactic.  The  only 
thing  is  that  my  principles  intervene. 
and  to  me  as  one  who  has  never  voted 
an  increase  in  defense  budgets,  cannot 
even  for  the  sake  of  passing  Jones,  as 
badly  as  I  want  Jones  to  pass,  as  des- 
perately as  I  want  the  Latta-Gramm 
budget  to  go  down.  I  can  never  ration- 
alize to  anybody  in  this  country  why  I 
voted  a  $7  billion  Increase,  the  highest 
increase  in  peacetime  history.  It  will 
not  wash.  I  caimot  explain  to  them 
that  we  were  picking  up  conservative 
votes  because  the  truth  of  the  matter 


is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  know  if 
we  are  picking  up  any  votes  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Commts 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTERS.  If  I  had  some  assur- 
ances I  might  even  risk  considering 
voting  for  this  incredible  proposition 
that  has  been  brought  to  the  floor. 
But,  we  do  not  know  that.  We  have 
lectured  our  Democrats;  we  prayed 
with  them:  we  pleaded  with  them.  We 
have  done  everything  but  talk  about 
disciplining  them.  That,  of  course,  is 
verboten  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  This 
is  a  very  democratic,  democratic  group 
over  here.  In  other  words,  everybody 
does  precisely  what  Is  necessary  to  get 
re-elected,  and  the  considerations  of 
the  defense  is  secondary,  or  at  least  if 
not  secondary,  it  is  purely  political. 

So.  I  offer  this  as  a  necessity  to  ex- 
plain to  the  leadership  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  that,  although  I  may  support 
Jones.  I  cannot  take  this  extra  step  to 
Increase  an  already  incredibly  high 
budget. 

Now.  what  are  the  facts  in  the  Pen- 
tagon? The  facts  are  that  they  are 
wasting  money,  and  that  there  is  mis- 
management and  even  fraud  of  at 
least  $15  billion  annually.  My  col- 
league from  California  says  it  is  $25, 
but  this  is  an  estimate.  It  may  be  con- 
siderably more  than  that,  and  so  the 
facts  of  the  matter  are  that  if  we 
really  wanted  to  get  down  to  business, 
we  could  tighten  the  defense  budget  in 
the  area  where  there  is  greater  mis- 
management than  any  other  place  in 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Imagine  a  domestic  program  having 
the  track  record  of  inefficiency  and 
waste  that  the  Pentagon  has?  It  is  un- 
matched, unparalleled,  and  it  is  a  mild 
scandel.  So.  I  say  for  those  reasons. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  Just  to  vote  with  me  against  this 
unconscionable  amendment,  but  to 
help  articulate  to  our  leadership  and 
to  the  American  people  that  there  are 
Members  in  the  Congress  who  are  sin- 
cere about  natioiul  security.  There  is 
no  way  that  we  can  continue  month 
after  month  and  hypocritically  talk 
about  add-ons  and  increases  In  the  de- 
fense budget  when  we  know  that  there 
is  enough  money  in  the  pipeline  al- 
ready for  the  Pentagon  to  nm  at  least 
for  12  months  if  we  never  gave  than 
an  additional  dime. 

D  1515 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  in  the 
name  of  efficient  government,  fiscal 
soundness,  and  natioiuQ  security  that 
this  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  that  I 
were  arguing  to  increase  the  defense 
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budget  in  supporting  the  Hefner 
amendment,  then  I  would  not  be  here 
on  the  floor  right  now.  But  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  a  boy  and  I  was  learn- 
ing carpentry.  I  learned  one  thing  the 
hard  way.  and  that  is  that  if  you  are 
sawing  a  board  and  you  saw  it  and  it  is 
a  little  too  long,  you  can  always  saw  it 
again  to  get  it  to  the  right  size,  but  if 
you  saw  it  off  and  it  is  a  little  too 
short,  that  board  is  finished  as  far  as 
using  it  for  the  puriMMe  you  wanted. 

That  is  the  situation  we  are  in  with 
this  defense  amendment.  If  we  put  less 
into  the  budget  resolution,  then  we 
really  will  not  have  enough  for  de- 
fense—and I  agree  with  all  the  criti- 
cism as  to  the  waste  in  the  defense 
budget,  and  if  the  M«nbers  do  not  be- 
lieve me.  they  can  read  some  of  the 
stuff  I  have  put  in  the  Rbcoro  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks— but  if  there  is  a 
little  bit  more  and  we  are  on  the 
upside,  then  we  have  two  shots  at  it. 
first  when  the  authorization  bills  come 
through  and  then  when  the  appropri- 
ation bills  come  through. 

But  if .  as  in  all  the  other  programs 
on  the  civilian  side  of  our  budget  in 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  we  end 
up  with  the  Gramm-LatU  substitute, 
they  are  all  too  small  and  they  are  on 
the  downside,  then  we  have  no  further 
opportunity  to  correct  the  situation. 
The  Jones  committee  resolution  per- 
mits us  to  save  those  programs,  and  if 
we  have  the  Hefner  amendment  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  to  pass  the 
Jones  resolution,  then  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  it  if  it  is  on  the 
upside,  but  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
Gramm-LatU  substitute.  If  that  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  that  is 
my  point.  I  am  a  dove,  but  I  have  no 
trouble  at  all  voting  for  the  Hefner 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  share  fierce  opposition  to 
Gramm-Latta  and  support  for  the 
Jones  resolution,  but  does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  reasonably  signifi- 
cant number  of  Members  who  are 
going  to  be  persuaded  to  vote  for 
Jones  if  Hetoer  passes? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  How  do  we  know 
what  is  significant  until  we  see  how 
the  vote  turns  out? 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  finite  group  of  Members  here,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  whip  oper- 
ation, and  so  forth. 

Has  the  gentleman  seen  any  list  that 
indicates  that  we  buy  anything  with 
this?  We  know  one  thing  that  we  are 
buying.  We  are  chipping  away  at  the 
principles  on  which  our  party  is  built. 
Is  there  anjrthing  else?  Are  we  buying 
anything  else? 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  WeU.  as  I  point- 
ed out.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
chip  away  at  any  principles  if  we  are 
on  the  high  side.  If  we  are  on  the  low 
side,  we  are. 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  I  understand  that.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
most  responsible  and  constructive  on 
the  subject  of  defense  waste,  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

But.  as  the  gentleman  from  BCichi- 
gan  (ICr.  Contkrs)  indicated,  if  we 
could  get  303.  we  will  sign  up  right 
now  and  we  will  be  in  the  well  when 
the  bells  ring,  and  we  could  do  pairs 
with  our  more  conservative  colleagues 
on  our  side,  and  anybody  else  for  that 
matter  who  is  going  to  support 
Oramm-Latta  and  who  is  now  persuad- 
ed to  vote  for  Gramm-Latta.  We  can 
pair  up— and  I  am  sure  many  of  them 
will  do  that— and  we  could  vote  for 
Hefner  on  that  basis.  But  that  is  not 
what  will  happen. 

lifr.  SEIBERLING.  We  know  of  at 
least  two  votes,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hbphkb)  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sthat- 
TOH),  who  stood  right  up  in  this  place 
and  said  he  would  vote  for  the  Budget 
C(Mnmittee  resolution  if  Hefner  passes. 
There  are  two  votes. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  How  many  more  do 
we  need,  though? 

Bfr.  SEIBERLING.  How  can  we  say 
in  a  close  contest  how  many  votes  we 
need?  Nobody  really  knows.  We  have 
not  penetrated  the  iimermost  minds  of 
our  colleagues. 

So  I  can  only  say  this:  That  if  the 
Members  believe,  as  I  do.  that  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  and  the 
Reagan  economic  program,  without 
modification,  means  a  disaster  for  this 
country,  if  it  means  interest  rates 
going  up  almost  to  the  30-percent 
range,  if  it  means  inflation  continuing 
at  double-digit  numbers,  and  we 
wonder  how  on  Earth  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  could 
have  let  themselves  be  painted  into 
this  comer,  they  still  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  country,  and  that  respon- 
sibility is  not  to  support  any  move 
such  as  that  and  to  support  all  moves 
that  will  prevent  that  economic  disas- 
ter. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  this  is  a  very  simple  problem.  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  appearance  is 
more  important  than  the  substance. 
That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibsruhc) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  MorFrrr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  SxiBEHLiirG 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  again  brieflsr? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  a  minute  for  this:  I  will 
not  even  take  15  seconds. 

What  we  are  going  to  get  here  in  the 
name  of  going  out  of  our  way  to  try  to 
prevent  this  horrible  thing  from  hap- 
pening—and I  agree  it  is  horrible. 
Gramm-Latt&— is  we  will  get  both. 
That  is  the  problem  with  the  gentle- 
man's logic. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  cannot  get  both,  because  if  we  have 
Gramm-Latta.  we  have  got  the  same 
level  of  defense  and  a  whole  lot  lower 
level  on  everything  else. 

Iifr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Hefner  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  has  some- 
times strayed  from  the  amendment  at 
hand.  (Charges  and  countercharges 
have  been  made  as  to  the  reasons  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Charges  have  been  made  as  to  what 
the  committee  resolution  does  do  and 
what  it  does  not  do.  For  example,  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  committee 
resolution  will  spend  $25  billion  more 
than  the  Gramm-lAtta  substitute, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  true.  We  wiU 
get  to  that  particular  debate  when  we 
get  to  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

What  we  have  before  us.  however,  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Caroliiui  (Mr. 
Hxnm)  to  basically  adopt  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  in  both  budget  authori- 
ty and  outlays  for  defense  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

I  might  point  out  that  from  the  very 
beginning  the  majority  of  Donocrats 
and  Republicans  on  the  Budget  C<»i- 
mittee  have  adhered  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  should  have  a  defense 
force  second  to  none.  In  that  quest  to 
find  out  what  the  proper  funding  for 
defense  should  be.  the  committee  ini- 
tially recommended  more  defense 
spending  next  year  than  the  President 
recommended,  but  providing  less  in 
budget  authority  in  1982  than  the 
President  recommended. 

After  debate  in  the  Budget  Cmnmit- 
tee  and  after  receiving  different  com- 
munications from  the  administrattcm. 
including  various  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  it  was  decided 
that  what  the  President  had  recom- 
mended in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays were  the  numbers  that  should 
provide  the  luitional  security  for  the 
United  States. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hdver)  is  presenting  to  this  body 
today.  I  want  to  applaud  the  gmtle- 
man  for  his  continuous  support  of  a 
defense  force  second  to  none.  This  has 
been  true  in  his  work  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  as  well  as  in  his 
woiii  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  could  sup- 
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port  the  Hefner  amendment,  and  that 
we  could  put  aside  this  issue  of  how 
much  will  be  spent  on  defense  and 
take  that  out  of  the  partisan  rhetoric. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  more  substan- 
tive economic  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  with  the  remaining  three  substi- 
tutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  ranking  Republican  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  has 
no  objection  to  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment and  also  endorses  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

BCr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  committee  chairman  has  put  this 
in  proper  perspective.  At  a  time  when 
we  do  face  what  I  think  is  a  significant 
international  challenge  from  our  prin- 
cipal adversary,  to  see  that  there 
would  be  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress  on  the  question  of  defense 
spending  is.  in  my  Judgment,  the  right 
signal  to  send  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  has  presented  a  good,  con- 
structive alternative  to  the  Granun- 
Latta  proposal  which  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port, and  I  think  we  ought  to  remove 
the  issue  of  defense  spending.  Demo- 
crats are  Just  as  concerned  about  sup- 
port for  defense  as  are  Republicans. 

I  believe  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  on  which  I  serve,  will 
vigorously  attack  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  at  the  Pentagon.  We  are  not 
going  to  throw  money  at  the  problem. 
We  need  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
insure  that  we  get  real  increases  in  de- 
fense capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  your  ef- 
forts and  am  delighted  that  he  sup- 
ports this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  adoption  of 
the  Hefner  amendment. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  keep  tiearing  all 
these  presumptions  or  assumptions 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  an  interna- 
tional threat.  I  ask  the  question,  if  in 
fact  we  are  talking  about  adding  this 
amendment  to  the  Jones  proposal:  Are 
we  truly  suffering  now  from  some  kind 
of  an  impending  threat  from  the 
Soviet  Union? 

I  understand  by  the  gentleman's  pre- 
vious comment  that  in  fact  we  are.  I 
challenge  that  in  principle,  because  I 
know  that  we  have  not  heard  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  they  have  declared 
war.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  implica- 
tion by  the  administration  itself  is 
that  by  way  of  the  President's  lifting 
the  embargo  against  the  wheat  sales 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  in  peace- 
time, and  that  we  are  as  a  matter  of 


fact  engaging  in  some  kind  of  formal 
relationahlps  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  why  is  it  that  we  continue  on  this 
road  of  dealing  with  an  adversary  that 
is  nonexistent?  If  in  fact  we  are  declar- 
ing war  on  the  Soviet  Union  at  this 
moment  in  our  history,  why  is  it  not 
stated  that  we  are  doing  Just  that? 
Why  is  it  that  we  do  not  say  that  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress? 

We  are  in  fact  making  a  nebulous  ar- 
gument on  behalf  of  the  Hefner 
amendment,  and  it  seems  rather  hypo- 
critical on  the  part  of  your  people  on 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  question 
and  I  beg  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland),  raised  that 
question  of  the  imminence  of  war,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  now  operating,  in  our  support  of 
this  amendment,  based  on  three  the- 
ories. 

First,  we  have  the  send-them-a- 
signal  theory.  That  is  the  theory  that 
the  Soviet  Union  sees  that  we  have 
the  guts  to  add  on  $7  billion  and  they 
know  we  are  not  fooling  around.  I 
mean  that  is  going  to  be  clear. 

But  there  is  another  theory  that  is 
also  operative  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  more-is- 
less  theory.  That  is  the  theory  that  if 
we  raise  the  authority  now,  it  will  give 
us  more  time  to  take  money  out  and 
we  have  more  to  cut  back  from  de- 
fense to  give  to  the  domestic  services 
which  we  are  so  concerned  about. 
Now,  I  have  not  found  too  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment who  are  seriously  getting  ready 
to  set  the  stage  for  them  to  have  less 
money  authorized. 

Then  we  have  the  third  theory, 
which  is  extremely  critical  to  our  un- 
derstanding, and  that  is  the  theory 
that  we  are  only  doing  what  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  us  to  do.  The 
Budget  Committee  blew  it  at  first,  and 
now  they  come  and  tell  us  on  reflec- 
tion, "Let  us  add  $7  billion  more,"  and 
this  is  after  the  report,  after  the 
study,  and  after  the  testimony.  They 
say  they  were  wrong  at  first,  but  now 
the  administration  is  right. 

And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  my 
colleague  that  he  can  take  his  choice 
among  those  three  theories. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  the  last  part  of  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  also  suggest  to  this  body 
that  our  allies  in  the  West  have  decid- 
ed to  have  less  defense  spending— par- 
ticularly, Margaret  Thatcher,  when 
she  realized  that  unemployment  was 
escalating.  Nobody  is  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  additional  military  spend- 


ing in  her  country,  and  she  is  a 
conservative.  A  Coriservative  can  go 
along  more  with  the  ideological  foun- 
dation that  is  found  in  the  Conserv- 
ative Party  over  there,  and  still  a 
Conservative  is  saying  that  she  is  not 
going  to  increase  her  defense  spend- 
ing. 

West  Germany  is  not  going  to  spend 
more  on  defense,  Japan  is  not  going  to 
increase  its  defense  spending,  and  here 
we  are  in  this  madness  and  in  our  hy- 
pocrisy saying  that  we  want  to  in- 
crease defense  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  people  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional Members  seeking  recognition? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HErifER),  as  modi- 
fied. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

a  1530 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OPPERED  BY  MX.  PAUNTROY 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  The  amendment 
is  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
rejjort  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Pauntroy:  Strike  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

That  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  reso- 
lution shall  supersede  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  House  Concurrent  Resolution  448  of  the 
Ninety-sixth  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  I,  1980. 

Sbc.  2.  (aKl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $609,2(X).000.000,  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  is 
$4,100,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $725,000,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $662,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $53,200,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $994,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000. 

<b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  304  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1980. 
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the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  fimctional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$175,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $161,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,500,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Biiergy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,800,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,000,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$255,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $230,500,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,300,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1981— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $717,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $777,900,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $709,850,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $7,850,000,000;  and 


(5)  the  m>propriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,060,000,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$65.900.000.iM)0. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
Congress  hereby  determines  and  declares 
pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981,  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  new  budget  authority  and 
the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each  major 
functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$196,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $186,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,100,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,150,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,800,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,850,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,450,000,000. 
Education.    Training,    Employment    and 

Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,400,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $75,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$281,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,550,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,750,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,450,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $89,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $89,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$40,200,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  -$40.200,000.000. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fauitt- 
ROT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 15  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, we  begin  now  consideration 
of  the  first  of  four  budget  resolutions 
made  in  order  by  the  rule  governing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115— the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Pauntroy  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  the  constructive  alter- 
native budget  resolution  fashioned  by 
the  18  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  one  budget  resolu- 
tion among  the  four  to  be  considered 
by  the  House  which  responds  most 
succinctly  and  directly  to  the  mandate 
given  the  Congress  and  the  President 
by  the  American  people  on  November 
4.  1980.  Of  the  four  alternatives  before 
us,  it  does  the  best  job  of  eliminating 
deficit  spending,  reducing  the  level  of 
Federal  spending,  providing  tax  relief 
to  the  American  people,  and  spurring 
jobs  and  economic  recovery  for  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  American  workers. 

The  18  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  are  now  about  to 
detail  for  your  consideration  and 
debate  a  resolution  that  balances  the 
budget  in  fisc^  year  1982.  which 
indeed  offers  the  American  people  a 
$7.85  billion  surplus  instead  of  the 
$50.4  deficit  that  the  Reagan-Stock- 
man proposal  imposes  upon  us.  It  is  a 
budget  that  spends  $7.95  billion  less 
than  does  the  Reagan-Stoclunan  pro- 
posal. It  is  a  budget  resolution  that 
offers  the  American  people  $56.4  bil- 
lion in  tax  cuts,  nearly  $2  biUion  more 
in  tax  relief  than  does  the  Reagan- 
Stockman  proposal.  And  we  do  it  in  a 
fashion  that  will  not  concentrate  80 
percent  of  the  business  and  industry 
tax  incentives  among  the  major  corpo- 
rations, while  providing  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  tax  relief  to  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation  which  account  for 
48  percent  of  private  sector  gross  na- 
tional products  and  employ  80  percent 
of  the  worlcing  people  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  presenta- 
tions of  Representative  Ramgel  and 
Representative  Ford  on  the  tax  pack- 
age that  is  part  of  this  resolution.  For 
it  goes  to  the  heart  of  why  we  are  able 
to  respond  best  to  the  mandate  of  the 
American  people.  The  American 
people  want  a  new  beginning,  but  not 
a  new  beginning  that  is  business  as 
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usuaL  Wh«t  good  ti  a  ao-called  tax  cut 
that  does  not  deal  with  bracket  creep 
that  keeps  throwlnc  American  workers 
Into  higbet  and  hither  tax  brackets 
with  no  real  increase  In  Income?  The 
Reacan  proposal  continues  business  as 
usual  In  this  regard;  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  resolution— alone 
among  the  alternatives— gives  us  a  new 
beginning  by  correcting  bracket  creep. 
and  returning  $17  billion  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  tax  relief. 

The  Reagan-Stockman  proposal 
gives  the  American  taxpayers  business 
as  usual  when  it  falls  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  increased  social  security 
payments  that  American  wage  earners 
and  businesses  will  have  to  pay  this 
year  the  CBC  budget  gives  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  and  small  businesses  a 
new  beginning:  a  10-peroent  tax  credit 
on  social  security  payments  that  re- 
turns $10.8  billion  to  the  American 
emplojree.  and  another  $7.2  billion  to 
the  businesses  of  our  country. 

The  10-peroent  a  year,  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  proposal  of  the  Reagan 
administration  is  more  of  the  same  old 
thing.  It  will  have  the  average  worker 
earning  $15,000  a  year  paying  $93 
mofe  In  Federal  taxes  by  1984  while 
the  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
people  who  earn  $300,000  a  year  will 
have  the  Government  return  nearly 
$30,000  a  year  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
voted  for  a  New  Beginning,  not  more 
of  the  same  old  thing  with  respect  to 
the  budget  and  tax  policies  of  this 
Nation.  They  voted  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  reduced  Federal  spending 
and  tax  relief:  not  for  a  legalised  raid 
on  the  Treamry  by  rich  individuals 
and  multinational  corporations  that 
wUl  rob  the  people  of  $220  billion  a 
year  in  tax  revalues  by  1980.  They 
voted  for  a  strong  America,  not  an 
America  weekened  by  throwing  1.1 
mlllkm  people  out  of  work  which  the 
Reagan  human  needs  budget  cuts 
akme  would  do  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
the  Fauntroy  amendment  gives  them 
that.  They  voted  for  a  Just  and  ctmi- 
passlonate  America,  not  a  callous 
America  that  would  deny  a  $1.5  billion 
free  lunch  to  hungry  children  while 
continuing  a  $3  billion  free  lunch  pro- 
gram tat  the  rich  that  we  call  the 
"three  martini  lunch"  deduction.  The 
Fauntroy  amendment  gives  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  they  voted  for.  It  is 
living  proof  that  the  budget  can  be 
balanced.  Oovemmoit  spending  de- 
creased, and  tax  relief  given  without 
necessarily  cutting  back. 

Befme  yielding  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  to 
provide  you  more  of  the  details  of  our 
constructive  alternative  budget  resolu- 
tion, let  me  say  three  things  about 
this  budget  resolution  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group  described  as  the 
substitute  "that  takes  the  boldest  step 
of  any  proposal  being  offered  to  the 
House  to  deal  with  the  Federal  defi- 


cit." that  "offers  the  largest  and  fair- 
est tax  cut  of  any  of  the  proposals 
before  the  House."  and  that  "accom- 
plishes all  of  this  without  hurting 
other  imixutant  national  programs." 

The  first  is  that,  while  the  Fauntroy 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  authored  by  black  legislators,  it 
is  not  a  program  for  black  people  only. 
The  most  serious  problems  confront- 
ing this  Nation  j\i8t  happen  to  be  re- 
flected most  acutely  in  the  black  expe- 
rience. This  is  a  program  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  elderly  on  limited  income, 
most  of  whom  are  white;  the  strug- 
gling young  couples  all  over  the 
Nation  who  want  but  cannot  find  af- 
fordable housing  anywhere,  most  of 
whom  are  white;  the  coal  miners 
whose  black  lung  benefits  are  being 
threatened,  most  of  whom  are  white: 
young  people  from  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  who  would  be  denied 
guaranteed  student  loans  and  basic  op- 
portunity grants  for  higher  education, 
most  of  whom  are  white;  the  sick,  the 
cold,  the  hungry,  the  handicapped, 
most  of  whom  are  white  and  all  of 
whose  burdens  will  be  made  heavier  by 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  proposal. 

Thus,  the  solutions  we  seek  are  not 
for  black  people  only  but  solutions 
that  will  benefit  all  Americans  black 
and  white  together,  young  and  old  to- 
gether, rich  and  poor  together,  Protes- 
tant. Catholic.  Jew.  and  gentile  to- 
gether. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  point  out 
is  that  our  constructive  alternative 
budget  is  baaed  on  a  different  assess- 
ment of  the  root  cause  of  the  problem 
we  are  experiencing  in  our  domestic 
economy  and  the  arena  of  world  af- 
fairs than  that  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  area  of  the  economy,  we 
maintain  that  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  low-economic  growth  are 
not  caused  by  Government  spending. 
Government  taxation  and  Govern- 
ment regulation,  as  the  administration 
would  have  us  believe.  Imprudence  in 
each  of  these  areas  contributes  to  our 
economic  woes,  and  we  are  as  deter- 
mined as  President  Reagan  to  sort  out 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  at  all  levels  of 
Government  expenditures.  But  the 
fact  is  that  our  economic  woes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we 
provide  food  stamps  for  the  hungry, 
medicaid  for  the  sick,  housing  for  the 
poor,  and  public  service  employment 
for  the  jobless. 

Our  economic  difficulties  are  rooted 
in  the  fact  that  other  people  are 
making  better  mousetraps  now-a-days. 
Our  difficulties  are  rooted  in  the  fact 
that  over  the  past  15  years  or  more, 
we  have  had  a  steady  decline  in  eco- 
nomic performance:  In  manufacturing 
output,  in  product  design  and  In  pro- 
ductivity. In  sector  after  sector  we  are 
producing  insufficient  quantities  of 
poorly  designed  producU  at  too  high  a 
price.  When  you  do  that  not  only  does 


the  world  not  buy  what  we  make,  but 
we  do  not  buy  what  we  make. 

This  is  best  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
ence which  I  had  a  few  months  ago 
looking  for  a  Christmas  gift  for  my 
young  son,  Marvin.  He  said  he  wanted 
a  porUble  radio  for  Christmas.  I  went 
to  one  of  our  local  department  stores 
and  saw  on  the  shelf,  a  portable  radio 
by  RCA:  AM-FM.  $87.  I  was  about  to 
purchase  it  when  I  noticed  on  another 
shelf  something  called  Sanyo.  It  said 
AM-FM  radio,  three  speakers  and  tape 
recorder.  $47.  Now  I  love  America,  and 
I  have  sense  enough  to  know  that 
when  I  purchase  American  made  prod- 
ucts I  am  sustaining  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. But  when  I  saw  something  better 
for  less.  I  must  candidly  admit  that  I 
bought  the  Sanyo.  And  I  did  it,  not  be- 
cause I  like  strange  sounding  names, 
but  because  it  was  a  better  mousetrap. 

The  problem  with  our  economy  is 
that  most  Americans  are  doing  Just 
what  I  did.  We  are  buying  Datson, 
Toyota,  Kawasaki,  Suzuki,  Honda. 
Yamaha,  Panasonic.  Sony,  Seiko, 
Nikon,  and  Pentax.  That  is  our  prob- 
lem. And  it  will  not  be  solved  by  deny- 
ing students  basic  opportunity  grants, 
or  poor  children  free  lunch,  or  the  el- 
derly poor  medicaid.  The  problem  is 
that  we  are  losing  market  shares  in 
the  world  at  large  as  well  as  at  home. 
The  consequence  is  rising  unemploy- 
ment, iiuulequate  profits,  and  there- 
fore reduced  Investments,  still  worse 
productivity,  a  falling  dollar  and  still 
worse  Inflation. 

Our  goal,  therefore,  must  be  to  re- 
store productivity,  the  competitiveness 
of  U.S.  industry  and  our  other  major 
economic  sectors,  in  both  domestic  and 
world  markets.  To  do  this,  we  must  un- 
dertake the  most  fundamental  reas- 
sessment of  our  economic  structure 
since  1932— or  perhaps,  of  all  time.  As 
our  colleague  Representative  Adgus- 
Tus  Hawkims  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out  and  will  do  so  again  today,  to 
remedy  that  problem  we  must  begin  to 
implement  the  policies  called  for  in 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 

The  third  thing  I  should  like  to  say 
is  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  makes  a  different  assessment 
of  what  our  problems  are  in  the  areas 
of  world  affairs.  Our  view  is  that  our 
problems  in  international  affairs  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  military  solu- 
tion. They  are  social,  economic,  and 
political  in  nature,  and  thus  we  have 
emphasized  a  strong  national  econo- 
my, and  food  and  technical  assistance 
as  the  primary  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
for  our  confrontation  with  Soviet 
Russia.  We  favor  improved  national 
security  but  without  wasteful  military 
spending.  Our  budget,  as  Representa- 
tive DcLLXTMS  will  point  out  today, 
calls  for  defense  of  our  Nation,  not 
domination  of  the  world. 


Our  emphasis  on  the  area  of  foreign 
affairs  must  be,  for  example,  upon  de- 
velopment aid  and  technical  assistance 
to  nations  like  Zimbabwe  so  that  Mr. 
Mugabe  may  build  roads  from  the 
chromium  mines  to  the  sea  where  we 
can  buy  it.  sail  it  to  Detroit  and  make 
a  K-Car  that  goes  a  longer  way  to 
empty  than  does  Datsun.  That  is  what 
we  need  to  be  dolngi 

Finally.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  our  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Thomas  "Tif"  CNcnx 
has  prominently  displayed  on  a  desk 
in  his  office  in  the  Capitol  a  quote 
from  Hubert  Humphrey's  last  speech 
on  Capitol  Hill  on  November  17.  1977. 
I  think  that  quote  summarizes  the 
choices  we  must  make  this  week  on 
our  budget  resolutions. 

He  said: 

The  moral  test  of  sovemment  Is  liow  it 
tresta  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  sicli.  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped. 

The  three  other  choices  before  you 
this  week  fail  the  moral  test  of  govern- 
ment; the  Fauntroy  Amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  we 
now  detail  for  you  passes  that  test 
with  flying  colors. 

I  yield  for  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ramgkl)  to 
open  our  presentation  of  the  details  of 
our  proposal. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  interesting  this  afternoon.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  comes  forward  with  their  ideas 
and  their  options  to  improve  the 
economy,  that  we  And  that  (the  general 
thrust  of  the  direction  in  which  we 
would  like  to  go  concerns  Itself  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  color  of  American  skin 
but  deals  with  the  dreams  and  concerns 
of  so  many  poor  and  working  Americans 
who  somehow  have  been  left  out  of  the 
option  that  is  before  this  body  today. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  Americans 
who  are  elected  to  serve.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, can  agree  that  in  order  for  any 
American  to  really  be  secure,  we  have 
to  improve  our  economy;  we  have  to 
make  America  stronr.  and  we  have  to 
be  able  to  protect  the  advances  that 
we  have  t>een  able  to  make  as  a  nation. 
Yet  we  know  that  so  much  that  we 
have  today  is  t)ecause  those  who  pre- 
ceded us  were  able  to  dream  and  aq>ire 
that  the  quality  of  life  would  be  im- 
proved for  us.  and  their  dreams  were 
not  cut  off.  and  have  been  able  to  con- 
quer diseases;  we  have  been  able  to  do 
a  variety  of  things  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  Americans  and. 
indeed,  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Through  research  and  development 
we  have  extended  the  length  of  life. 


but.  more  importantly,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  quality  of  life.  As  we  have 
sent  people  to  the  Moon,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  conquer  space.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  this  Nation  is  that  we  have 
never  curtailed  the  ability  for  people 
to  dream  and  to  improve  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  families.  Today 
it  seems  as  though  some  type  of  a  rev- 
olution is  taking  place  where  no 
matter  how  much  we  aspire  to  provide 
leadership  in  space,  that  those  basic 
qualities  that  we  found  as  a  pari  of 
that  American  dream— to  send  our 
kids  to  college,  perhaps  to  one  day  buy 
a  home,  to  have  a  Job  opportunity,  and 
to  improve  the  opportunities  on  those 
Jobs,  to  make  certain  that  no  Ameri- 
can, no  matter  what  walk  of  life  they 
have,  would  be  denied  medical  care  be- 
cause of  their  iiuibility  to  have  it- 
today  somehow  those  dreams  are 
being  challenged,  and  they  are  being 
challenged  by  the  very  same  people 
who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
Government  intervention  and  Govern- 
ment support. 

I  Just  cannot  conceive  how  so  many 
Americans  who  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  GI  bill  can  today  say  we  catmot 
afford  to  do  things  like  we  have  in  the 
past,  so  many  people  who  have  raised 
their  families  on  Government-sup- 
ported mortgages  can  say  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  get  the  building  in- 
dustry spurred  again.  And  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  America  now  can  Just  identi- 
fy politically  who  are  the  truly  needy. 
I  say  "politically"  because  somehow 
the  administration  has  a  list.  If  you 
make  the  list,  you  are  truly  needy.  If 
you  do  not  make  the  list,  then  you  do 
not  want  Govenunent  support. 

I  Just  wonder  how  political  a  list  can 
be  when  we  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  indexing  of  the  cost  of  living. 
We  do  not  take  into  consideration 
those  broad  numbers  of  Americans 
who  automatically  are  able  to  make 
more  money  in  retirement  than  those 
people  can  make  even  on  the  job.  But 
there  are  groups  of  Americans  that 
you  certainly  do  not  touch.  Those  are 
the  social  security  beneficiaries,  be- 
cause they  are  included  in  the  truly 
needy  list.  And.  God  knows,  you  dare 
not  touch  the  compensation  that  we 
disabled  veterans  receive,  regardless  of 
our  incomes,  becomes  we,  too.  are  on 
the  truly  needy  list. 

So  we  find  that  at  a  time  that  we  be- 
lieve our  national  security  is  being 
Jeopardized,  that  we  feel  that  in  order 
to  meet  our  defense  needs  we  have  to 
look  for  some  list  of  people,  some 
group  of  Americans,  where  at  this 
stage  of  our  Nation's  development  we 
are  going  to  say  that  this  country  has 
moved  too  far  with  its  limited  re- 
sources and  we  can  no  longer  attempt 
to  provide  those  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  lifr.  Rahckl 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  We  do  not  beUeve 
that  our  gender  is  black.  We  believe 
that  it  is  American,  that  it  is  fair,  and 
that  it  is  more  equitable.  We  believe 
that  we  can  improve  our  defense  pos- 
ture and  at  the  same  time  have  a  more 
fair  equitable  distribution  not  only  of 
our  resources  but  certainly  in  terms  of 
providing  tax  benefits  to  our  citizens. 
We  believe  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
continue or  to  cut  hwck.  our  food  stamp 
programs,  our  school  lunch  programs, 
and  not  take  a  hard  look  at  the  busi- 
ness lunch  programs  which  allow  so 
many  benefits  to  Americans  who  have 
not  yet  noade  sacrifices.  We  believe 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  provide  some 
assistance  in  the  extraordinary  fuel 
bills  that  our  aged  are  facing  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  financial  tax 
credit  assistance  to  the  ever  profit- 
bloated  oil  industry. 

We  believe  that  you  Just  cannot  cut 
back  in  funds  for  oiu*  Federal  IRS  in- 
vestigators, funds  for  our  consumer 
advocate  commissions,  funds  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  regulation  to 
protect  the  consumers,  and  at  the 
same  time  say  that  our  great  Nation 
can  no  longer  afford  to  have  those 
basic  legal  services  for  our  poor. 

We  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to 
really  cut  back  in  CETA  jobs,  housing, 
health,  day  care,  services  to  our  most 
senior  citizens,  services  to  our  sick,  if 
we  are  going  to  say  that  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  can  no  longer  support 
those  dreams  that  we  had  thought 
were  just  a  part  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  we  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  have  analyzed  the  Tax  Code, 
and  we  believe  that  if  people  are  sup- 
posed to  make  sacrifices,  then  certain- 
ly our  corporate  structure  should  Join 
in  those  sacrifices. 

We  believe  if  you  are  going  to  allow 
people  to  get  a  greater  share  of  the 
moneys  that  they  earned  and  not  to 
have  the  taxes  taken  in  by  the  Federal 
Government,  that  there  is  a  more 
equitable  way  to  do  this.  We  believe 
that  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  who  work  use  the  standard  de- 
duction, and  that  certainly  if  you 
wanted  to  be  fair,  you  do  not  say  it  is 
across  the  board,  but  you  try  to  take 
Government  off  of  the  backs  of  people 
by  increasing  that  standard  deduction 
for  singles  from  $2,300  to  $2,800.  for 
couples  from  $3,400  to  $4,300.  What 
you  are  seeing  is  that  you  are  provid- 
ing incentives  for  the  working  poor. 

D  1600 

We  believe,  further,  that  if  you  want 
a  stronger  America,  a  productive 
America,  that  it  is  Just  not  enough  to 
provide  jobs,  but  you  also  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  incentives  to  make  certain 
that  it  makes  more  sense  to  work  than 
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it  does  not  to  work.  You  can  do  this  by 
increasing  the  earned  income  tax 
credit  from  10  to  15  percent  on  the 
first  $5,000  and  phasing  out  upward 
from  $8,000  to  $13,000. 

Everyone  knows  the  heavy  burden 
on  employers  and  employees  alike  that 
inadvertently  has  been  put  on  Ameri- 
cans by  an  increase  in  the  social  secu- 
rity taxes.  What  could  be  more  fair, 
what  could  be  more  equitable,  to  say 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  going  to 
give  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for  this 
heavy  burden? 

We  believe,  further,  that  everyone  in 
the  Congress  knows  somebody  that  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  pay  only  to  be  pe- 
nalised by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
We  can  provide  fairness,  we  can  pro 
vide  equity  by  indexing  that  earned 
income  tax  credit. 

There  are  some  that  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  provide  capital  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  to  throw  money  at  the 
private  sector.  They  believe  that  a  10- 
5-3  investment  tax  credit  is  the  only 
solution  in  order  to  get  capital.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  targeted.  But 
certainly  if  you  are  going  to  give  a 
credit,  give  a  credit  in  the  year  that 
the  dollar  was  spent  for  the  value  that 
that  dollar  has  had.  by  allowing  the 
industry  or  the  company  to  recover 
that  credit  in  the  year  that  the  invest- 
ment was  made. 

We  luiow  that  some  of  these  things 
are  costly,  and  we  luiow  that  we  not 
only  have  to  balance  the  budget  but 
provide  surpluses.  We  know  that  in 
order  to  have  a  strong  country  you 
have  to  have  a  strong  defense.  We 
know  that  during  economic  hard  times 
that  we  all  have  to  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices.  And  we  are  asking 
that  the  entire  Congress  study  the  tax 
proposals  that  we  made,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  $44.3  billion  that  we  will  pro- 
vide in  increased  revenues  by  closing 
tax  loopholes  and  by  raising  $6.5  bil- 
lion in  taxes  that  we  can  get  on  user 
fees,  alcohol,  cigarettes,  and  what  is 
most  important,  improved  tax  collec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangkl)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rangel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  All  we  are  talking 
about  is  fairness  and  equity,  fairness 
and  equity  for  our  poor,  for  our  work- 
ing poor,  and  for  our  middle-income 
Americans  who  are  carrying  so  much 
of  the  burden. 

You  and  I  know  that,  no  matter 
what  budget  is  passed,  there  are  cer- 
tain groups  of  Americans  who  are  not 
only  not  going  to  make  sacrifices,  but 
would  not  be  the  least  bit  inconven- 
ienced by  any  proposal  that  is  before 
us. 

We  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  believe  that  the  income  of  con- 
trolled foreign  corporations,   the  do- 


mestic and  international  sale  corpora- 
tions, our  oil  industry,  the  way  we 
treat  capital  gains,  the  way  we  treat 
mortgage  interest,  these  are  luxuries, 
these  are  privileges  that  we  can  take  a 
look  at  and  say,  "America,  when  we 
say  sacrifice,  we  are  not  talking  about 
our  aged,  we  are  not  talking  about  our 
sick,  and  we  are  not  just  talking  about 
our  poor  and  politically  powerless;  we 
mean  all  Americans  pitch  in." 

Study  this  proposal,  study  the  op- 
tions before  you,  and  vote  with  us. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information 
of  the  Members,  the  leadership  has  in- 
dicated to  me  that  we  will  continue 
until  5  o'clock  this  evening,  and  then 
return  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock  to  contin- 
ue the  business  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  like  I  am  at  the 
end  of  the  high  end  of  a  radio  dial. 
You  see.  in  Chicago,  blacks  were  given 
radio  stations  after  whites  had  gotten 
all  of  the  stations  they  wanted,  so  the 
black  stations  are  on  the  high  end  of 
the  dial.  So  you  have  to  get  up  into 
the  high  numbers  before  you  hear 
blacks.  And,  as  I  have  sat  here  and 
heard  the  remarks,  I  feel  as  though  I 
am  on  the  high  end  of  the  dial. 

I  only  wish  that  because  of  the 
present  racial  makeup  of  those  in  at- 
tendance, that  they  could  call  for  a 
vote  suddenly.  I  believe  that  such  a 
vote  might  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans  regardless  of  color  or  creed. 

Now.  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus'  "con- 
structive alternative"  to  the  other 
budget  proposals,  although  I  wonder  if 
even  our  alternative  could  not  have 
been  more  constructive,  because  I 
wonder  whether  or  not  the  economic 
crisis  facing  America  is  a  matter  that 
requires  more  than  juggling  or  debat- 
ing what  proportions  go  for  defense  or 
what  proportions  go  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
proportion  as  much  as  a  need  to  look 
at  our  very  system  of  production,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  inflation  is 
not  mainly  caused  by  Government 
spending,  and  that  industrial  stagna- 
tion is  not  mainly  caused  by  Govern- 
ment regiilation.  Instead,  these  two  se- 
rious ills  which  presently  afflict  our 
lives  reflect  the  strange  compulsion  of 
our  system  toward  short-term  profit 
maximization  and  the  concurrent  re- 
quirement of  maximizing  ownership 
concentration  for  the  purpose  of 
market  domination. 

But,  of  course,  no  alternative  budget 
proposal  now  before  this  House  is 
based  upon  full  recognition  of  this— 
and  if  such  a  proposal  were  before  us, 
I   have   no  doubt   it  would  suffer,  a 


sadder  fate  than  might  the  one  that  is 
before  us. 

Therefore,  the  reason  I  stand  in  sup- 
port of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus'  constructive  alternative  is  be- 
cause I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  is  the  only  constructive  alternative 
before  us,  the  only  constructive  alter- 
native to  the  Republican-proposed 
rape  of  the  needy  to  satisfy  the  lust  of 
the  greedy.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
constructive  alternative,  also,  to  the 
Democratic-controlled  Budget  Com- 
mittee's desire  to  save  the  needy  from 
being  shot  to  death  by  stabbing  them 
to  death  first. 

Now,  I  really  believe  that  if  the 
Black  Caucus  alternative  is  not  adopt- 
ed we  will  be  left  with  no  budget  pro- 
posal in  the  true  interest  of  the  major- 
ity of  Americans.  And  when  the  full 
negative  impact  is  felt,  by  whites  as 
well  as  blacks,  the  mass  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  may  prove  more  fright- 
ening to  some  of  my  white  colleagues, 
who  vote  for  what  measure  is  finally 
passed  today,  than  the  threats  of  the 
so-called  moral  majority. 

In  fact,  the  negative  impact  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  resolution  which 
probably  will  be  adopted  today  could 
provoke  riots  in  the  streets  of  our 
Nation  more  threatening  than  we  have 
ever  before  luiown. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Fauntroy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauntroy), 
as  well  as  those  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rangel).  We  have  spent 
now  some  10  hours  on  general  debate 
on  this  budget  resolution,  as  well  as 
the  4  hours  on  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins provision.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk,  and  we 
have  disposed  now  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  also  taking  up  at  this 
time  the  first  substitute,  which  is  the 
constructive  alternative  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus. 

I  want  to  spend  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  to  talk  about  the  issue  of 
tax  expenditures.  The  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
all  of  the  amendments  being  proposed 
to  that  resolution,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Fauntroy  resolution,  really  only 
address  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget. 
Tax  expenditures,  which  will  total 
over  $266  billion  in  1982.  have  been 
completely  ignored  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  de- 
fines tax  expenditures  as  "those  reve- 
nue losses  attributable  to  provisions  of 
the  Federal  tax  laws  which  allow  a 
special  exclusion,  exemption,  or  deduc- 
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tion  from  gross  income  or  which  pro- 
vide a  special  credit,  a  preferential 
rate  of  Ux  or  a  deferral  of  tax  liabili- 
ty." 

These  provisions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  been  enacted  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy or  tax  relief  to  particular  types  of 
taxpayers.  Tax  expenditures  can  be 
compared  to  direct  spending  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Direct 
spending  programs  are  designed  to 
assist  a  particular  group  or  further  a 
particular  goal,  and  tax  expenditures 
are  designed  to  do  the  same  thing. 
They  should  be  examined  with  the 
same  vigor  that  we  use  In  examining 
direct  spending  programs. 

Do  they  continue  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  enacted?  Are 
they  the  most  efficient  way  of  serving 
that  purpose?  Are  they  fair  to  the 
American  taxpayers?  Tax  expendi- 
tures have  grown  faster  than  direct 
spending  programs,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  ask  the  questions. 

The  administration  Is  fond  of  saying 
that  it  has  the  best  plan  for  providing 
tax  relief  for  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans. Yet.  it  has  refused  to  examine 
tax  expenditures  to  see  if  they  are  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  on  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Our  tax  system  is  based  on  the  fair 
and  equitable  taxation  of  income.  To 
the  extent  that  any  law  excludes  a 
portion  of  income  from  taxation  or 
defers  payment  of  taxes  on  that 
income  or  taxes  certain  income  at  a 
preferential  rate.  It  shrinks  the  total 
tax  base. 

What  then  happens?  The  rates  of 
taxation  within  that  tax  base  have  to 
be  increased. 

The  administration  expresses  ssmi- 
pathy  for  the  increasing  tax  rates  of 
middle-Income  Americans,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  political  courage  to  ex- 
amine tax  expenditures,  which  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  that  increase. 

Many  tax  expenditures  do  serve  a 
worthwhile  purpose  and  serve  it  in  an 
efficient  way.  Others  do  not.  The 
Fauntroy  amendment  addresses  sever- 
al of  these  items  that  are  outdated 
and  are  nothing  more  than  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  being  financed  by  the 
average  taxpayer  in  America. 

The  Fauntroy  amendment  would 
eliminate  several  tax  expenditures 
which  total  $22  billion  In  subsidies  for 
special  classes  of  taxpayers.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  cut  the  remaining 
pretax  deductions  in  exempting  10 
percent  across  the  board.  If  this  body 
can  pass  a  25-percent  cut  in  social  pro- 
grams, it  can  cut  at  least  10  percent 
from  the  tax  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  can  vote  to  reduce  school 
lunches  and  child  nutrition  programs, 
why  can  we  not  reduce  business  lunch 
deductions  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  meal? 

With  the  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
prices  and  a  tax  cut  which  substantial- 
ly accelerates  the  depreciation  on  the 
equipment  and  machinery  of  all  com- 
panies, why  can  we  not  rid  ourselves  of 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  and  the  ex- 
pensing of  intangible  drilling  costs?  If 
we  are  concerned  al>out  productivity, 
why  do  we  continue  to  allow  favorable 
capital  gains  treatment  for  unproduc- 
tive and  speculative  ventur*^? 
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If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  a 
complete  and  honest  examination  of 
the  Federal  budget.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  about  fairness  in  our  tax 
laws,  why  can  we  not  pass  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  in  tax  expenditures? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  can  eliminate  unproductive  tax  ex- 
penditures, we  can  restore  equity  to 
our  tax  laws  and  we  can  take  an 
honest  step  In  examining  the  whole 
budget  process.  We  can  do  this  today 
by  acting  on  the  Fauntroy  amendment 
and  bringing  into  reality  what  this 
Congress  and  what  this  Government  is 
all  about. 

I  go  on  record  associating  myself  not 
only  with  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleagues  today,  but  I  support  the 
Fauntroy  amendment  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  long,  close, 
and  hard  look  at  this  substitute  and  to 
act  on  this  substitute  in  a  fashion  that 
will  give  us  equity  In  the  budget  proc- 
ess. And  I  would  say  to  this  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  to  the  American 
people  that  once  and  for  all  we  have 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  that  will 
respond  to  the  human  needs  of  all 
people  of  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  Fauntroy  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  issue  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. I  remember  at  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  consideration  of  the  upcoming 
budget  that  he  circularized  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  to  all  of  us  In  which 
he  outlined  in  detail  exactly  the  areas 
in  which  these  tax  expenditures  could 
be  cut  back  without  doing  any  harm  at 
all  to  the  body  politic  and  indeed 
make  It  a  more  democratic  society  for 
all  of  us. 

With  his  having  done  that  so  early 
and  with  such  detail  and  precision  as 
to  why  In  fact  it  was  not  found  accept- 
able in  the  consideration  of  the  budget 


to  Include  some  of  those  very  provi- 
sions so  that  in  fact  the  American 
people  could  feel  that  this  Congress 
considered  not  just  the  defenseless  in 
the  budget  cutbacks,  but  also  those 
who  can  more  than  adequately  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  wonder  what  the 
gentleman's  experience  was  as  he  at- 
tempted to  impose  these  cutbacks  In 
tax  expenditures. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  As  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  as  one  who  testified 
before  the  committee  and  with  the 
early  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  my 
colleagues,  it  amazes  me  to  watch  the 
administration  talk  about  all  of  the 
spending  cuts  and  the  budget  cuts 
that  have  now  been  proposed  and  will 
no  doubt  be  implemented  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  cannot  respond  as  to  why,  but  it 
really  bothers  me  to  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  find  the  spending 
cuts  In  every  department  and  every 
agency  throughout  this  Government 
but  not  one  tax  expenditure  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  not  one  suIj- 
mitted  to  the  Budget  Committee,  nor 
do  we  have  one  other  than  I  think  in 
the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  which  will 
follow  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Fauntroy). 

The  ""Dear  Colleague"  letter  went 
out  early.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  offset  this  huge  tax  cut  that 
they  are  proposing,  we  need  some  tax 
expenditures  so  that  we  do  not  shift 
all  of  the  budget-cutting  responsibility 
and  burden  on  the  backs  of  the  aged 
and  the  children  of  this  <x)untry.  We 
feel  it  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
send  a  message  to  the  White  House 
that  we  will  adopt  a  budget  resolution 
that  will  address  those  critical  issues 
by  eliminating  some  the  tax  expendi- 
tures that  are  envisioned. 

Mr.  WEISS.  The  gentlemen  has  per- 
formed a  great  public  service. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  in  the  Black  Caucus 
amendment  and  while  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  understand  all  of  the  tax  items 
that  the  caucus  is  suggesting 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Obey  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. ) 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  I  would  simply  like 
to  suggest  that  I  guess  the  reason  that 
the  caucus  did  not  have  more  success 
in  obtaining  support  for  at  least  more 
Items  In  its  amendment  was  simply 
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that  they  seemed  to  have  the  madden- 
ing tendency  to  expect  reason  to  pene- 
trate legislative  debate  and  as  we  know 
that  has  not  happoaed  around  here 
for  quite  Kwne  time. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  engaging  In  debate  for  a 
number  of  hours  now  and  I  think  that 
it  is  important  to  put  a  few  things  in 
proper  perspective. 

Pint  of  all.  when  the  President  of 
these  United  States  laid  down  the 
challmge  in  Pebruary  and  then  It  was 
followed  by  his  address,  his  second  ad- 
drees  in  March,  he  Indicated  quite 
clearly  that  If  indeed  there  was  some 
kind  of  alternative,  that  this  alterna- 
tive should  be  raised  and  there  should 
be  some  Idnd  of  consideration  because 
all  he  was  attempting  to  do  was  to  re- 
structure, rejuvenate,  and  bring  about 
an  ectHKHny  which  would  be  much 
more  meaningful  and  not  as  inflation- 
ary ss  heretofore. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  was 
the  first  group  that  responded  to  that 
specific  challenge  and  the  caucus  im- 
mediately went  to  work  and  in  terms 
of  research  and  analysis  came  up  with 
a  constructive  alternative  that  dealt  In 
the  area  of  equitability  across  the 
board  and  every  other  group  in  this 
country  actually  getting  its  Just  share 
of  the  entire  budget.  We  even  had  dif- 
ficulty getting  that  budget  alternative 
that  we  put  together  in  the  press.  You 
could  not  even  get  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers because  after  all  it  was  brought 
forth  by  the  18  black  Members  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  alternative  did  not  get  the  proper 
light  of  day  in  spite  of  the  work  that 
we  put  into  this  constructive  alterna- 
tive because  we  were  not  discussing  a 
budget  that  dealt  only  with  black 
people  and  poor  people  In  this  coun- 
try. We  were  trying  to  discuss  an  alter- 
native that  affected  the  quality  of  life 
of  many  Americans  of  whom  some  are 
black  and  some  are  white. 

If  anyone  took  the  time  during  those 
early  days  as  we  attempted  to  do 
thusly,  one  would  have  found  that 
there  are  many,  many  positive  argu- 
ments that  could  be  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  that  budget.  It  was  only 
during  the  later  days  ttiat  people 
began  to  realize  that  we  were  indeed 
quite  serious  about  what  we  were 
doing,  that  other  persons  began  to 
come  up  with  other  budgets.  Because 
if  indeed  we  are  concerned  about  the 
people  in  this  country,  we  would  have 
recognized  that  the  middle-income 
citizens  of  this  country  also  at  this 
very  moment  are  in  deep  trouble  in 
terms  of  both  budgets  that  are  moving 
across  this  House  floor. 

It  Jiist  angers  me.  it  makes  me  some- 
what disillusioned  that  it  U  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  get  an  audience  to  hear 
what  we  have  to  say  when  there  is  so 


little  time  of  day  set  aside  for  us  be- 
cause we  had  so  much  difficulty  from 
the  inception  to  even  get  the  budget 
on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  speak  to  my  colleagues  a 
little  bit  about  education  because  that 
is  my  area.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget  recognizes  that  educa- 
tion is  the  basis  for  developing  the 
country's  greatest  resource  and  that  is 
her  people. 

Unlike  the  other  substitutes  which 
we  will  have  t)efore  us.  our  resolution 
supplements  current  funding  levels  by 
an  average  of  9  percent.  The  caucus 
generally  rejects  the  principle  of  block 
granting  for  social  service  and  educa- 
tion programs  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Now  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  why: 
In  the  edtication  area  we  have  a  very 
particular  concern  that  block  grants 
would  result  in  the  potential  competi- 
tion for  funds  with  other  disadvan- 
taged groups.  Por  example,  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  94-142.  the  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Act.  requires 
that  every  handicapped  child  must  be 
provided  with  a  free  public  education. 
This  legal  standard  which  is  in  the 
law,  this  legal  standard  means  that  a 
successful  lawsuit  could  possibly  be 
brought  against  a  local  educational 
agency  to  spend  94-142  fimds  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

Without  a  change  In  the  law.  title  I 
children  in  particular  would  lie  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
CHISHOLM)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Without  a  change 
in  the  law  title  I  children  would  be  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  competi- 
tion for  block  grant  money  since  there 
is  no  Federal  or  State  law  requiring 
that  disadvantaged  children  receive  a 
free  appropriate  public  school  educa- 
tion. 

The  same  situation  would  occiu-  in 
those  States  which  mandate  bilingual 
education. 

Now  the  caucus  does  not  support  a 
weakening  of  the  legal  protections  for 
the  handicapped  child  or  the  child 
with  limited  English  proficiency.  How- 
ever, we  view  the  potential  competi- 
tion Ijetween  these  children  and  the 
disadvantaged  children  as  harmful  to 
public  education  and  to  the  children 
themselves  and  therefore  to  public 
policy. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  this 
problem  is  a  further  Illustration  that 
the  block  grant  proposal  is  just  bad 
public  policy. 

Now.  for  these  reasons  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  maintains  the  sep- 
arate Identity  of  each  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams targeted  for  consolidation.  The 
reason  that  we  have  to  have  targeted 


educational  proposals  from  the  incep- 
tion is  precisely  because  we  could  not 
rely  on  the  morality  or  the  authority 
of  persons  in  power  on  the  State  level 
to  do  that  which  is  right  with  respect 
to  the  funds,  so  we  had  to  target  for 
those  populations  whom  we  know 
would  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  every  time. 

Now  here  we  are  coming,  talking 
about  these  block  grants  with  no  kind 
of  real  stipulations,  the  money  to  l>e 
funded  out  to  the  States  and  our  agen- 
cies, and  we  do  not  have  any  type  of 
mandates  on  this. 

In  the  area  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance, the  administration  has  tried 
to  characterize  its  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  as  an  indication  that 
middle-income  families  will  share  the 
burden  of  budget  cutting  along  with 
all  other  groups. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  that  the  administration 
will  seriously  threaten  the  future  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
for  all  students.  College  costs  today 
make  higher  education  prohibitive  for 
many  students  without  the  availability 
of  college  loans.  So  the  caucus  believes 
that  parents  must  receive— I  am  not 
talking  about  black  parents  or  Puerto 
Rlcan  parents,  we  are  talking  about 
parents  in  this  country  across  the 
board— must  receive  Federal  support 
to  help  to  put  their  children  through 
college. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  me  that 
when  so  many  of  us  retiuned  from  our 
Easter  vacation,  as  I  listened  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  well  of  the  Hotise. 
they  returned  and  they  said  that.  "My 
people  back  home  said  that  we  must 
support  the  admlnstration's  proposal 
and  therefore  we  have  to  move  in  that 
direction." 

I  do  not  question  whether  or  not 
they  have  a  pipeline  or  sensitivity  or 
attunement  to  what  their  people  want 
and  desire,  but  it  is  also  very  strange 
to  me  that  in  talking  to  so  many 
middle-income  white  peoploe  of  this 
country  they  are  asking  me  and  a  lot 
of  other  people.  "What  is  the  adminis- 
tration doing  to  us  in  terms  of  the  po- 
tential destruction  of  our  quality  of 
life." 
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So.  I  do  not  know  who  is  listening  to 
whom,  or  what  people  are  saying  what 
thing,  but  I  do  luiow  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  across  the  board  is 
destroying  the  quality  of  life  for  most 
American  people  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CrHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  Just  on 
the  issue,  the  very  critical  issue  she 
raises    on    middle-income    American 
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families  looking  to  provide  an  opportu 
nity  for  their  children  to  attend  col- 
lege. I  have  the  same  experience  that 
the  gentlewoman  does.  There  are  con- 
stituents by  the  hundreds  now  who 
have  approached  me  wanting  to  know 
what  will  be  the  status  of  their  chil- 
dren's financing  for  this  coming  col- 
lege year. 

Those  students  who  have  been  ap- 
plying for  entry  to  colleges  this  year 
are  getting  back  notifications  from  the 
universities  and  colleges  that  they 
have  appUed  to.  telling  them  that  ev- 
erything is  on  hold,  that  they  cannot 
tell  them  they  can  come  to  college  or 
on  what  basis  they  can  come  in  as  far 
as  financing  is  concerned  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  its  deliberations.  I 
predict,  with  the  gentlewoman,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  such  an  outcry 
when  in  fact  the  Oramm-Latta  propos- 
al is  adopted,  if  it  were  to  be  adopted. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  understand 
what  a  whirlwind  they  are  bringing 
down  upon  their  heads  because  it  will 
be  politically  active,  savvy.  Influential 
middle-income  Americans  who  will  be 
demanding  to  know  why  the  Republi- 
cans have  denied  their  chUdren  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  shield- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  would  like  to  say 
further  that  one  of  the  things  that 
constantly  happens,  of  course,  is  that 
the  people  in  our  Nation  do  not  always 
really  underatand  fully  the  ramifica- 
tions of  some  of  the  thing  that  we  do 
here,  l^hey  have  to  have  a  certain 
trust  and  faith  in  us  as  the  legislators 
who  are  going  to  make  and  determine 
certain  things  that  would  affect  their 
lives  in  the  future.  But.  a  most  won- 
derful thing  is  really  hmipening.  In 
the  very  beginning,  it  was  felt  that  the 
administration  would  get  the  entire 
economy  liack  on  some  type  of  even 
keel,  and  so  long  as  the  arrangements, 
if  you  will,  were  not  hurting  many  of 
these  middle-income  persons  in  terms 
of  tapping  them  at  their  front  door- 
steps, everjrthing  was  moving  fairly 
well.  But.  slowly  and  surely,  they  are 
beginning  to  awaken  to  one  basic  fact 
which  always  causes  the  citizens  in 
this  country  to  react  differently,  and 
that  basic  fact  is  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  their  pocketbooks 
are  going  to  be  affected  in  a  most  ad- 
verse fashion  if  we  permit  these  poli- 
cies to  continue. 

So.  we  find  large  numbers  of  the 
people  who  are  now  beginning  to 
awaken  to  what  the  ramifications  of 
these  policies  are  really  going  to  mean 
in  terms  of  their  own  lives  now  and  in 
terms  of  the  potential  destruction  of 
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the  futures  of  their  children  for  whom 
we,  as  the  adults,  must  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  bequeathing  some  kind 
of  legacy.  I  can  go  on  and  on.  and  I 
will  be  sajring  something  tomorrow  on 
another  issue,  but  all  I  want  to  say  at 
this  point  is  that  the  administration's 
ecomomic  masterpiece,  as  it  has  been 
termed  In  some  quarters,  may  very 
well  be  disaster  pieces  for  many  people 
in  this  Nation— black,  white,  and 
brown. 

AiniooiicxiiKirr  bt  thk  chauuiam 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
remind  all  persons  in  the  galleries  that 
they  are  here  as  guests  of  the  House, 
and  that  any  manifestations  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  in  violations  of  the  rules  of  the 

House.  

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

BCr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  address 
the  Congress.  I  have  sat  here  now  for 
6  months  trying  to  understand  the  leg- 
islative process,  and  I  find  that  I  am 
far  less  comfortable  than  I  was  the  13 
years  prior  to  that  time  when  I  pre- 
sided over  one  of  America's  largest 
criminal  courts.  The  big  difference  is 
that,  as  a  Judge  one  sees  what  Justice 
requires  and  goes  on  and  does  it  with- 
out the  necessity  of  convincing  anyone 
else.  Now,  I  find  that  it  is  necessary 
that  I  at  least  try  to  convince  others 
why  I  am  supporting  the  Fauntroy 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 115. 

I  do  so  because  I  lielieve  that  that 
resolution  is  a  callous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  takes  the  lives  of  millions  of 
our  citizens  in  its  grip  and  throws 
them  to  the  economic  wolves  in  the 
name  of  "defense"  and  "less  govern- 
ment." Both  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  and  the  Gramm/Latta 
substitute  bill  seek  to  forsake  the  re- 
sponsibility we  have  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation. 

The  compassion  and  concern  which 
led  to  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
volvement in  the  well-being  of  every 
individual  of  this  country  were  not 
temporary  aberrations.  They  have 
given  direction  to  American  domestic 
policy  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  Republican 
tide,  that  compassion  seems  to  have 
faded:  and  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  will  suffer  are  left  with 
nothing  more  than  platitudes  at>out 
supply-side  economics  and  strategic 
balances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  invite  each  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  this  Chamber  to 
come  with  me  to  my  district,  in  the 
heart  of  Detroit,  and  walk  any  street 
with  me.  and  look  into  the  faces  of  my 
oonstltutents.  and  tell  them  you  cut 
their  food  stamps  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needed  another  sub- 
marine, or  you  cut  their  education 
funding  because  Mi.  Stockman 
thought  it  was  expendable. 
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When  President  Reagan  talks  about 
the  "truly  deserving  needy."  he  is  not 
talking  about  abstractions.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  your  constituents— and 
mine.  My  district  contains  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  economic  nightmare  we 
face:  Inflation  and  recession  devouring 
the  families,  the  workers,  the  small 
businesses.  You  have  the  same  prob- 
lems in  each  of  your  districts,  but  no- 
where in  this  country  is  another  dis- 
trict so  devastated  by  our  economic 
situation  than  the  13th  District  of 
Bfichigan.  In  my  district,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  work  force  is  unem- 
ployed today.  Among  blacks.  un«n- 
ployment  is  almost  50  percent.  Among 
black  young  people,  tliree  out  of  four 
cannot  find  work.  Unemployment 
benefits,  meant  to  assist  during  time 
of  economic  downturn,  are  running 
out.  And  the  automobile  industry  is  in 
the  biggest  decline  in  its  history.  If 
the  Federal  Government  turns  its 
t>ack  now.  where  are  we  to  go? 

Our  city  and  State  governments 
cannot  possibly  absorb  the  tremen- 
dous cost  of  caring  for  the  needs  of 
these  unemployed  and  disadvantaged 
citizens.  The  retreat  of  the  FMeral 
Government  from  its  commitment  to 
Detroit  and  its  people  could  literally 
mean  a  death  blow  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  cities. 

The  Reagan  budget  we  now  debate 
would  mean  massive  cuts  in  Federal 
funding  for  the  cities. 

In  my  congressional  district,  which 
contains  much  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
such  cuts  will  be  devastating. 

In  addition  to  the  unemployment 
figures  I  cited  above,  another  figure 
dominates  our  economic  picture: 
Three  out  of  four  woikers  are  now  on 
some  form  of  social  aid.  Many  depend 
on  food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  trade 
adjustment  assistance  to  meet  their 
daily  needs;  many  others,  whose  Jolw 
have  been  terminated,  count  on  unem- 
plojrment  assistance  and  other  Federal 
programs  for  their  Income.  They 
depend  on  education  funding  to  teach 
their  children  with  special  needs;  they 
count  on  school  lunch  programs  for 
nutrition;  and  they  need  CETA  public 
service  Jobs  to  maintain  city  services 
and  income  for  marginal  families. 

Detroit,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
city  which  will  bear  the  losses  of  the 
Reagan  program  if  it  is  enacted.  But 
our  city  will  be  particularly  devastat- 
ed, since  so  much  of  our  economy  is 
now  in  a  recession. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  very  tangible  re- 
sults the  Reagan  budget  would  have 
on  the  13th  District  and  the  city  of 
Detroit: 

DiPLOTiimT  Aifs  smvicis 
The  loss  of  CETTA  funding  will  pose 
a  double  threat  to  Detroit— not  only 
the  loss  of  income  for  thousands  of 
citizens,  but  also  the  loss  of  services 
being  provided  by  CETA  employees  in 
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the  city's  education  and  social  service 
departments.  At  the  end  of  March. 
1.600  CETA  workers  lost  their  Jobs. 
Community-based  organizations  with 
CETA  workers,  serving  youth,  senior 
cltiaens,  handicapped,  substance 
abusers  in  rehabilitation  programs, 
and  offenders,  are  in  jeopardy.  These 
services,  under  the  Reagan  budget,  are 
not  expected  to  be  carried  out  after 
September  1981.  And  the  effect  of 
these  Job  losses  is  cvunulative:  The 
State  of  ICichlgan  projects  that  there 
will  be  a  $31  million  increase  in  social 
service  costs  to  the  State  due  to  CETA 
layoffs  alone. 

SOCIAL  snvicKS 

Congressional  Quarterly,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Reagan  proposals  for  social 
service  cuts,  calls  them  a  blueprint  for 
a  radical  redirection  of  the  size  and 
scope  of  Federal  social  programs.  For 
instance,  welfare  services  to  Detroit 
would  be  reduced,  and  the  needs  of  de- 
pendent children,  the  elderly,  and  dis- 
advantaged would  be  ignored  or  given 
token  recognition.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  that  one  in 
every  five  families  in  our  State  now  re- 
ceiving aid  to  dependent  children 
would  be  eliminated  from  the  rolls  or 
receive  reduced  benefits  under  the 
Reagan  budget.  In  January  1981, 
United  Community  Services  of  Detroit 
cited  122,339  AFDC  cases  in  Detroit 
th*t  were  serviced  that  month,  with 
242,882  cases  in  the  State.  Under  the 
Reagan  plan.  Michigan  would  lose  $30 
million  in  general  social  services  fimd- 
Ing,  and  6,300  children  will  be  denied 
day  care  service,  while  10,000  elderly 
and  disabled  residents  would  not  re- 
ceive home  care  services.  The  loss  of 
$7  million  in  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  disabled  would  result  in  1.900 
people  being  cut  from  the  rolls.  Child 
welfare  and  foster  care  programs 
would  be  sharply  reduced,  and  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program 
would  lose  $25  million. 

RBALTH  CAKX 

The  Reagan  administration  proposes 
to  eliminate  many  categorical  pro- 
grams in  health  services,  and  combine 
their  functions,  with  decreased  fund- 
ing, into  two  block  grants— one  for  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  the  other 
for  preventive  services.  Overall  fiscal 
Impact  of  a  20  percent  reduction  in 
funding,  which  is  also  proposed,  was 
estimated  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  to  mean  a  loss 
of  close  to  $11  million  to  the  State  of 
Bilchigan. 

The  administration's  proposed  5-per- 
cent cap  on  Federal  contributions  to 
medicaid,  which  provides  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  truly  needy,  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  "shift  the  burden  of  financial 
responsibility  to  the  cities  and  States. 
Confronted  with  escalating  costs  and 
declining  revenues,  local  and  State 
governments  will  be  forced  to  make 
cutbacks  in  vital  eligibility,  services,  or 
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both.  Particularly  hard  hit  will  be  al- 
ready-troubled public  and  commimity 
hospitals,  upon  which  enormous  new 
caseloads  will  be  'dumped.'  and  local 
health  departments." 

The  Reagan  plan  also  seeks  to  dras- 
tically reduce  health  professions  edu- 
cation, public  health  service  hospitals, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs,  and 
health  maintenance  organization 
funding. 

POOD  STAMPS 

The  Reagan  budget  proposes  a  $1.8 
billion  cut  on  food  stsmips,  a  15  per- 
cent cut  in  the  total  program.  Such  a 
cut  would  affect  Michigan  more  se- 
verely than  most  other  States,  given 
our  present  economic  situation.  For 
the  first  3  months  of  this  fiscal  year, 
Michigan  has  averaged  more  than 
360.000  families  participating  in  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program.  This 
means  a  total  of  900,000  individuals  re- 
ceiving food  stamp  aid.  A  total  of  $25 
million  per  month  is  injected  into  the 
Michigan  food  stores  by  the  food 
stamps  program.  Under  the  Reagan 
plan,  5  percent  of  households  present- 
ly receiving  food  stamps  would  be 
eliminated  entirely  and  35  percent  of 
the  remaining  households  will  lose 
more  than  $5  per  month  in  benefits. 
In  Detroit,  where  198,352  households 
received  food  stamps  in  January  of 
1981,  this  would  mean  that  10,000 
households  will  lose  their  benefits  en- 
tirely, and  70,000  would  lose  substan- 
tial benefits. 

LOW-IHCOMX  KMEKCY  ASSISTANCE 

As  part  of  the  "frostbelt,"  Michigan 
poor  suffer  disproportionately  during 
the  winter  months.  The  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act  of  1980  provided  Michi- 
gan with  $96.5  million  for  low-income 
energy  assistance  program  funds,  with 
which  the  State  funded  three  differ- 
ent energy  relief  programs. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed an  energy  assistance  block 
grant,  with  Federal  funding  decreased 
by  25  percent.  It  is  unclear  whether 
each  State  would  absorb  a  25-percent 
funding  cut,  or  whether  a  new  formula 
for  State  funding  would  be  worked 
out.  In  any  case.  Michigan  would  re- 
ceive far  less  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams in  the  future. 

KDOCATIOM 

It  is  estimated  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan that  the  State's  losses  under  the 
Reagan  education  budget  would  be 
more  than  $172  million— $35  million  in 
Detroit  alone.  Programs  which  would 
be  directly  affected  include  public 
school  funding,  school  lunch  and  child 
nutrition,  and  funding  for  the  State 
department  of  education.  Vocational 
education  would  be  cut  by  $20.6  mil- 
lion. Special  educational  needs  of 
urban  disadvantaged  children  and 
adults  would  compete  with  all  other 
programs  in  the  block  grants  proposed 
to  encompass  education  programs  at 
the  Federal  level.  Under  the  Reagan 


formula,  all  of  Michigan's  efforts  to 
meet  special  needs  in  education  and  to 
equalize  the  revenue-raising  abilities 
of  school  districts  would  be  destroyed. 
Funds  that  previously  went  directly 
into  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, underachieving  children,  disad- 
vantaged children,  and  others  most  in 
need  would  end  up  going  in  equal 
amounts  to  wealth  "out-of-formula" 
districts  and  low-tax-base  districts 
alike. 

HousntG 

The  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  owns  more  property  in 
Detroit  than  any  other  entity.  The  De- 
troit. Housing  Department  currently 
operates  11,000  housing  units,  9.000  of 
which  are  occupied.  The  administra- 
tion's cuts  of  $10.1  billion  in  assisted 
housing  and  public  housing  programs 
would  result  in  a  national  reduction  of 
34  percent  of  subsidized  housing  as- 
sistance. 

The  Reagan  budget  also  calls  for  a 
phase-in  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
income  a  family  would  have  to  contrib- 
ute toward  assisted  section  8  rental 
housing.  The  maximum  contribution 
level  would  be  increased  from  25  per- 
cent to  30  percent  of  the  family's 
income.  The  administration's  propos- 
als would  reduce  the  number  of  subsi- 
dized housing  units  in  only  2  years 
from  250,000  to  175,000,  seriously  im- 
pairing the  ability  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agencies  to  build  and  maintain 
adequate  housing  for  the  truly  needy. 

TRANSPOHTATIOII 

Reagan  planners  would  eliminate 
most  Amtrak  funding,  which  would 
cripple  the  State  of  Michigan's  efforts 
to  establish  an  aggressive  rail  passen- 
ger development  program.  In  1981,  it 
is  estimated  that  625.000  passengers 
will  be  served  by  Michigan's  rail 
system.  In  addition,  funding  for  De- 
troit's people  mover  and  subway  sys- 
tems, long  planned  and  now  In  engi- 
neering phases,  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  Reagan  budget. 

The  litany  Is  endless— program  after 
program  proposed  for  elimination  or 
drastic  reduction  under  the  Reagan 
budget. 

More  importantly,  the  list  of  people 
who  would  suffer  under  the  Reagan 
proposals  grows — the  poor,  the  chil- 
dren, the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
the  educationally  impaired,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  underemployed,  the  public 
service  worker,  the  city  dweller,  and 
on  and  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  really  afford 
to  discard  those  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety in  the  name  of  budgetary  quick 
fixes  and  Pentagon  toys?  I  think  not. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  carefully  con- 
sider their  votes  in  the  coming  days, 
and  reject  the  administration's  budget. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  real  pleasure,  first  of  all,  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  and  friend  of 
many,  many  years,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockktt).  on  his 
first  official  remarks  in  the  House. 

Everything  that  the  gentleman  said 
could  have  equally  applied  to  that  dis- 
trict contiguous  to  his.  namely  the 
First  District  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man's thoughtful,  careful,  and  percep- 
tive remarks  seems  to  me  to  reflect 
those  qualities  that  distinguished  his 
career  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench. 
The  gentleman's  contribution  brings 
credit  not  only  to  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  but  upon  this  body,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  (Mr.  ComriRs). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  before 
the  House  specifically  within  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  debate  over  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget.  This 
is  a  vital  debate  over  economic  policy 
and  I  commend  the  caucus  for  ad- 
dressing these  issues  and  raising  the 
consciousness  of  this  body  as  to  the 
need  for  economic  growth. 

I  was  here  last  Thursday  during  the 
very  eloquent  debate  over  the  Himi- 
phrey-Hawkins  goals  for  budget- 
making  policy  in  this  country.  I  have 
sat  here  today  and  listened  to  the 
many  eloquent  speeches  of  Members 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  black  Americans  and  poor  American 
particularly  in  light  of  the  adverse 
impact  of  inflation  and  recession  on 
the  lives  and  futures  of  the  American 
people.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rahcel).  eloquently 
talked  about  the  inability  of  out  na- 
tional economy  to  provide  hope  and 
fulfillment  so  that  the  American 
dream  can  come  true  for  all  people. 

I  think  the  American  dream,  not 
only  for  blacks  but  for  millions  of 
Americans,  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
extinguished  or  at  least  compromised 
by  economic  policies  in  this  country  in 
the  last  several  years. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholm).  the  previous  speak- 
er, the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Chockbtt).  and  those  who  spoke  last 
week  about  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
goals,  specifically  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  have  all.  I 
think,  helped  to  refocus  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  the  absolute  necessity  to  get 
this  country's  economy  moving  again 
and  put  people  back  to  work.  And.  as  I 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 


say  a  little  bit  earlier,  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  in  Bdichigan  and  in  his 
district,  perhaps  uimiatched  in  the 
country,  is  equally  intolerable  in  my 
community  and  my  State. 

But  wherever  there  is  unemploy- 
ment, as  far  as  this  gentleman  or  this 
speaker  is  concerned,  it  is  inflationary. 
I  said  last  week  that  I  thought  unem- 
ployment in  and  of  itself  was  a  cause 
of  inflation  or  a  part  of  the  cause  of 
inflation,  because  it  reduced  people's 
potential  to  contribute,  not  only  to  the 
economy  of  their  own  lives  and  their 
own  families,  but  also  to  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

Now,  maybe  coming  from  this  speak- 
er, it  sounds  strange,  but  I  think  we 
need  to  take  some  radical  steps  to  get 
America  moving  again  and  I  frankly 
think  that  the  President  agrees  and  is 
absolutely  committed  to  getting  this 
country  back  to  work.  I  think  the 
budget  ideas  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  helpful  in  at  least 
focusing  attention  on  what  it  is  that 
encourages  economic  growth  in  a  non- 
inflationary  way.  All  of  us  agree,  more 
work,  more  jobs,  more  output,  savings 
and  investment  are  desperately 
needed. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
Black  Caucus  and  particularly  the 
Delegate  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Fauhtroy),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel),  and  the 
gentlenum  from  Maryland,  (Mr. 
MncHnx)  for  their  contribution  to 
this  debate  over  the  tax,  spending  and 
interest  rates  and  monetary  policy,  for 
America. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rangel)  has  advanced  an  idea  of  tax 
reform  to  encourage  economic  growth 
with  which  I  agree.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  into  a  debate  over  tax  policy  or  tax 
expenditures  at  this  point.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  very  healthy  debate  on 
that  subject  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. 

But  the  idea  of  putting  indexing  of 
tax  rates  into  the  tax  reform  measure 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
should  be  applauded.  I  want  to  tell 
him  personally  that  I  admire  many  of 
the  things  I  have  seen  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  of  the  Black  Caucus  and 
the  revenue  proposal. 

I  want  to  be  very  careful  that  I  do 
not  go  too  far  because  there  are  sever- 
al things  with  which  I  do  not  agree. 
But  indexing  of  the  tax  rates  and  pro- 
viding a  10-percent  nonrefundable 
social  security  tax  credit  at  least.  I 
would  say  to  my  friends  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle,  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  severe  problem  that  the  pay- 
roll tax  imposes  not  only  on  employers 
but  on  employees.  Frankly.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  small  businessmen  and 
women  in  this  country  the  pajrroll  tax 
is  probably  a  greater  deterrent  to 
hiring  unemployed  workers  and  teen- 
agers, black  or  white,  than  any  other 
single  thing  I  can  think  of  and  the 


caucus  is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  Just  wish  my  friends  in  the 
caucus  had  not  seen  fit  to  raise  taxes 
so  heavily  on  everyone  else  in  the 
country  and  introduce  so  many  zero- 
simi  tradeoffs  by  pitting  one  class  of 
taxpayer  against  another.  What  we 
need  is  more  equity  for  all  Americans 
and  less  pitting  classes  of  people 
against  each  other.  Let  us  get  back  to 
the  idea  of  one  country,  one  people 
and  the  sense  of  putting  together  a 
social  and  economic  system  In  which 
all  can  get  ahead  based  on  merit  and 
talent  and  industriousness. 

That  way  we  could  help  the  poor  by 
making  the  Nation's  economy  expand 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Leland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Bffr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEBCP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
take  it  that,  with  the  commendations 
the  gentleman  Is  rendering  or  Impart- 
ing to  these  Memliers  of  Congress,  he 
is  endorsing  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget? 

Mr.  KEMP.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
rose  as  a  Member  of  the  minority 
party  to  praise  the  dialog  that  has 
been  taking  place  and  say  that  there 
are  some  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  who  want  to  show  some  solidar- 
ity with  the  goals  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  legislation,  not  necessarily 
the  means  to  those  goals,  but  at  least 
the  goals.  I  personally  do  believe  that 
this  country  is  not  going  to  stop  infla- 
tion until  it  puts  every  single  Ameri- 
can back  to  work  and  restores  an 
honest  and  sound  monetary  system. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly ^preciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  also  trying  to  say. 
if  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to 
continue,  that  I  thought  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  advanced 
some  thoughtful  tax  reform  measures 
on  which  I  also  wanted  to  congratu- 
late them.  And  I  would  say  that  at  an- 
other time,  in  another  debate,  in  an- 
other Congress  we  may  find  that  those 
radical  Members  of  Congress  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  really  do  believe 
in  full  employment  without  inflation 
will  get  closer  together  and  find  them- 
selves supporting  each  other  instead 
of  debating  each  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  uiumimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wmnt  to 
prwttct  ha«  that  at  another  time,  on 
Aoother  day.  we  may  find  ouraeivw 
■ettinc  dOMT  and  ektwr  together  to 
the  aoluUoni  to  putting  this  country 
In  such  a  period  of  economic  expan- 
sion that  we  can  truly  aay  we  have 
conlributed  to  brlndnt  about  full  em- 
ployment without  Inflation.  That  la 
my  goal.  I  want  to  say  to  my  friends. 
I  believe  that  the  single  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  opportunity  and  advance- 
ment we  as  a  nation  face  is  the  notion 
that  our  ec(»omic  life  is  a  xero-sum 
game.  According  to  this  view,  there  are 
only  so  many  Jobs  to  go  around.  There 
is  a  fixed  amount  of  prosperity  and  a 
fixed  amount  of  poverty.  And  so  it  is 
the  Government's  Job  to  divide  up 
these  fixed  amounts  until  somehow 
the  sum  of  prosperity— a  plus— and 
poverty— a  minus— comes  to  lero. 

Defeating  this  kind  of  factionalism 
and  forging  a  sense  of  common  pur- 
pose has  always  been  the  central  tasii 
of  American  political  leadership.  And 
the  leaders  we  revere  are  those  who 
revealed  their  greatness  as  they  strug- 
gled to  overcome  dlvisiveness.  The 
Pounding  Fathers,  almost  by  sheer 
force  of  argument,  brolie  down  the 
rising  poUtical  and  economic  barriers 
between  the  Mckering  "Confederate 
States"  to  create  the  Union.  Abraham 
Uncoln  preserved  it  by  fighting  for 
the  principle  that  "in  giving  freedom 
to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  for  the 
free."  Franklin  Roosevelt  brought  the 
industrial  North  and  the  agricultural 
South  together  in  a  long-lasting  coali- 
tion for  economic  growth.  whUe  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  successfully  ap- 
pealed to  natkmal  unity  with  the  epi- 
gram "a  rising  tide  lifts  all  boats." 
President  Reagan  agrees  and  is  com- 
mitted   to    getting    America    moving 


We  have  sorely  missed  such  political 
leadership  in  recent  years.  Instead. 
piMtks  dwindled  into  the  art  of  pit- 
ting one  interest  group,  or  uneasy  co- 
alitkm  of  interest  groups,  against  an- 
other. The  belief  that  blacks  and 
whites  have  a  common  interest  in 
strong,  nationwide  economic  growth— 
so  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  too 
tHief  period  in  the  midsixties  when 
black  and  white  incomes  at  last  begtD 
to  converge  gave  way  to  assertions 
that  the  interests  of  most  blacks  were 
somehow  different  from  the  Interests 
of  most  whites.  Consumers  were  pitted 
sgataMt  consumers,  and  farmers 
sgainst  city  dweUers. 

As  the  economic  pie  shrank,  it  was 
inevitable.  I  suppose,  that  different  re- 
gioos  of  the  country  would  once  more 
begin  flghting  over  the  pieces.  Bumper 
stickers  in  the  Southwest  say  "Freeze 
a  Yankee."  while  some  Northeastern 
politicians  have  kidded  themselves 
into  thinking  that  stagnation  in  their 
States  is  caused  by  too  much  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  South 
and  West.  The  Northeast-Midwest  Co- 


alition organised  to  make  sure  New 
York  got  man  than  Texas,  and  now 
the  Sunbelt  Council  has  organised  to 
make  sure  that  Texas  gets  more  than 
New  York. 

But  no  real  program  for  economic 
recovery  can  possibly  emerge  from 
this  tug-of-war  approach  to  our  na- 
tional budget.  The  truth  is.  the  prob- 
lems facing  my  own  community  of 
Buffalo,  and  the  entire  Northeast, 
differ  only  in  degree  from  those  f sdng 
the  rest  of  the  country.  My  State,  and 
especially  iu  urban  areas,  feels  the 
pain  of  a  contracting  economy  first 
and  most  sharply.  There  is  no  <|uestlon 
in  my  mind  that  the  first  priority  for 
the  Northeast,  as  for  the  Nation,  must 
be  new  economic  policies  designed  to 
create  Jobs  and  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation.  New 
York,  having  fallen  the  farthest  in  the 
put  15  years,  stands  to  gain  the  most 
frtmi  the  policy  of  overall  economic 
expansion  and  fiscal,  regulatory,  and 
monetary  reform  outlined  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  this  bipartisan 
budget. 

The  problem  with  the  raging  debate 
over  which  group,  or  region,  tieneflts 
most  from  the  budget  Is  that  most  of 
the  analysis  is  static.  It  is  not  much 
help  to  calculate  Just  where  each  cut 
will  fall— such  calculations  are  notori- 
ously unreliable  anyway— assuming 
that  nothing  else  is  going  to  change. 
The  bipartisan  budget  is  itself  a  strat- 
egy for  change,  and  Its  effects  must  t>e 
considered  from  a  dynamic,  not  a 
static,  perspective. 

It  helps  if  we  reverse  the  usual 
order,  and  consider  tax  policy  before 
spending  policy.  No  area  in  the  coun- 
try has  been  harder  hit  by  the  impact 
of  high  inflation  on  our  progressive 
tax  system  than  New  York.  Just  com- 
pare New  York's  1978  per  capiU 
income  with  North  Carolina's.  Before 
taxes:  New  York,  $7,547;  North  CaroU- 
na.  $5,935.  But  with  higher  income, 
and  a  progressive  tax  system.  New 
Yorkers  are  also  in  higher  tax  brack- 
eU.  In  addiUon.  like  most  Northeast- 
emera.  they  pay  far  higher  State  and 
local  taxes.  As  a  result  a  comparison  of 
real,  aftertax  income  tells  a  very  dif- 
ferent story:  New  York,  $3,979:  North 
Carolina.  $4,509. 

Here  is  the  real  reason  why  New 
York  and  the  Northeast  fare  so  poorly 
in  the  Federal  spending  game:  Federal 
tax  policies,  and  inflation.  How  long 
can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  Federal 
sleight  of  hand  which  gives  spending 
programs  to  the  Northeast  with  the 
right  hand  even  as  it  takes  back  even 
more  in  taxes  from  the  left.  We 
cannot  win  this  game— especially  at  a 
time  when.  If  anything,  the  Northeast 
is  losing  political  clout. 

At  the  same  time,  the  higher  nomi- 
nal incomes  in  the  Northeast  insure 
that  our  region  benefits  most  of  all 
from  the  personal  Income  tax  reduc- 
Uon.   The   Northeast,    from    1981    to 
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1984.  would  under  the  bipartisan 
budget  receive  $1,188  per  caplU  in  tax 
reductions:  the  South  would  receive 
$910.  Spending  reductions  per  capiU 
are  much  smaller— $170  and  $169  per 
capita,  respectively,  and  also  virtually 
equal  from  region  to  region.  If  any- 
thing, because  of  the  greater  tax  re- 
duction, the  Northeast  comes  out 
ahead  in  the  budget 

The  collision  of  inflaUon  with  a  tax 
code  designed  for  a  nation  with  a 
stable  currency  is  also  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  growing  obsolescence  of 
the  Northeast's  industrial  base.  The 
steel,  the  auto,  and  other  heavy 
Northeastern  Industries  desperately 
need  to  retool  their  plants.  Yet  under 
our  CTurent  tax  system,  business  assets 
are  written  off  against  profits  at  their 
historical  cost,  over  some  estimated 
useful  life.  Today,  inflation  has  made 
this  historical  cost  Irrelevant  and.  as  a 
resvilt,  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  un- 
derstated while  taxable  profits  are 
overstated.  Even  the  most  conservative 
estimates  put  the  extra  tax  cost  at  $15 
billion  a  year— much  if  not  most  of  it 
borne  by  the  industrial  Northeast  and 
Midwest. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  our 
major  industrial  competitors  have 
much  more  generous  capital  depreci- 
ation allowances.  The  Canadian  steel 
plants  Just  an  hour  from  Buffalo  write 
off  their  new  investment  in  1V4  years, 
compared  to  14  years  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Cana- 
dians are  better  able  to  modernize 
their  plants  and  can  undersell  Buffalo 
steel  even  in  Buffalo? 

Finally,  the  current  treatment  of 
capital  depreciation  creates  a  bias  in 
favor  of  short-term  assets,  while  the 
Northeast's  physical  plant  represents 
a  long-term  investment.  Because  accel- 
erated depreciation  would  encourage 
longer  term  investments,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  estimates  that 
primary  metals,  utilities,  railroads, 
and  shipping  would  benefit  most  from 
the  budget's  proposed  accelerated  de- 
preciation package.  All  of  these  indus- 
tries are  vital  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
entire  Northeast. 

Yes.  but— I  hear  countered— will  not 
any  advantage  be  outweighed  by  the 
loss  of  programs  designed  to  create 
Jobs  in  the  Northeast?  What  about 
EDA  and  UDAO  and  CETA7 

The  issue  In  western  New  York,  and 
the  Northeast,  is  Jobs.  So  I  would  like 
to  pose  the  simple  question:  Where  do 
Jobs  come  from? 

By  their  very  nature.  Federal  pro- 
grams usually  give  one  of  two  answers. 
The  Federal  Government  creates  Jobs 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  busi- 
nesses it  gives  development  aid.  This  is 
not  really  a  criticism  of  Government; 
it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  its  size  and 
bureaucratic  organization.  When 
HUD,  for  instance,  is  looking  for  proj- 
ecU  to  give  grant  money,  it  faces  im- 
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mense  pressure  to  help  build  an  indus- 
trial park,  or  a  hoteL  These  projects 
are  tangible,  they  are  politically  popu- 
lar, and  they  usually  suceeed. 

The  trouble  is.  this  kind  of  program 
is  probably  not  creating  very  many 
new  Jobs.  Recent  empirical  studies  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's pfogram  on  neighborhood 
and  regiimal  change  indicate  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  new  Jobs  come  from  small 
businesses  employing  30  persons  or 
fewer.  What  is  more,  the  greater  the 
economic  problems  of  a  city  or  region, 
the  more  It  relies  on  these  smaller 
businesses  to  restore  growth  and  vital- 
ity. In  the  Northeast  100  percent  of 
the  net  new  Jobs  come  from  these 
smaller  businesses. 

This  poses  a  real  problem  for  Gov- 
ernment policy.  As  Dr.  David  Birch, 
who  headed  the  MIT  study,  has  point- 
ed out: 

The  Job  generatinc  firm  tends  to  be  BnslL 
It  tends  to  be  dynsmtc  (or  unstable,  depend- 
ing on  your  viewpoint),  the  Idnd  of  finn 
that  b&nlu  feel  very  unoomfortaUe  sbout. 
It  tends  to  be  young.  In  short,  the  fitins 
that  can  and  do  generate  the  most  Jobs  are 
the  ones  most  difficult  to  reach  throucb 
conventional  policy  initiatives. 

A  better  approach,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
to  improve  the  overall  climate  for  en- 
trepreneurship.  especially  In  the  hard- 
hit  areas  of  the  Northeast.  This  means 
tax  rate  reduction,  regulatory  reform, 
and  monetary  restraint:  In  short,  the 
major  ingredients,  along  with  reduced 
spending,  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program.  Far  frmn  being  a 
strategy  that  will  hurt  the  Northeast, 
it  is  the  only  strategy  which  offers  a 
real,  long-term  hope  of  restoring  full 
employment  without  inflation  to  ccmi- 
munities  lUce  my  own  community  of 
Buffalo  in  western  New  York. 

Above  all.  as  a  region  and  as  a 
Nation,  we  must  stay  clear  of  the 
mean-spirited,  divisive  politics  which 
inevitably  arise  from  zero-sum  think- 
ing. Our  leadership  will  be  judged,  as 
American  political  leadership  has 
always  been  Judged,  an  our  proven 
ability  to  forge  a  common  purpose  and 
move  this  Nation  forward  together. 
The  1980  election  revealed  not  a  re- 
gional dispute,  but  a  nationwide  con- 
sensus that  we  need  to  think  less 
about  how  we  are  spreading  the 
wealth  around  and  more  about  how  we 
can  create  it.  This  bipartisan  budget 
provides  a  strategy  for  nationwide  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  only  hope  for 
our  beleaguered  economy  of  the 
Northeast. 

I  believe  In  full  employment  without 
inflation  and  I  deeply  ^predate  the 
comments  last  week  by  my  colleague 
and  friend,  Mr.  Hawkins  of  Califor- 
nia. He  and  I  reject  the  tradeoff  be- 
tween Jobs  and  inflation.  He  and  I 
agree  we  will  never  stop  inflation  until 
we  get  all  Americans  back  to  work.  I 
am  convinced  President  Reagan  agrees 
and  Is  courageously  changing  the  Na- 
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turn's    economic    agenda    to    get    us 
moving  again  toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  ran  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  gentleman,  in  his 
wisdom  and  in  his  capacity,  when  we 
do  debate  a  matter  of  this  magnitude 
and  complexity,  will  carry  the  message 
to  the  White  House  on  our  behalf  that 
we  should  indeed  be  heard  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  tried  that  before. 
The  administration  served  us  Jelly- 
beans and  turned  us  away. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Lbjuid)  for  his  oMnments.  I  want  him 
to  know  that  I  will  take  a  back  seat  to 
no  one  in  the  Congress  in  trying  to  ad- 
vance such  a  policy,  and  the  goal  of 
ncmlnflatlonary  economic  growth. 

I  share  the  goal  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (BCr.  Hawkins)  out- 
lined for  the  Congress  In  the  debate 
cm  Thursday.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
country  is  not  going  to  create  the  con- 
ditions for  social  Justice  that  all  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  want  until 
we  Implement  full  employment  poli- 
cies for  this  country  and  make  the 
dollar  honest. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  srield  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  just  delighted  to  hear  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  only  endorse  the 
goal  of  ftill  employment  but  also  the 
spe<^lcs  of  indexing  such  as  the  Con- 
gresslcmal  Black  Caucus  has  recom- 
mended which  will  return  some  $17 
bQllon  to  the  American  people  in  tax 
relief.  I  am  also  pleased  that  he  has 
also  Indicated  that  he  supports  the  10- 
percent  tax  credit  on  social  security 
pajrments. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Now.  do  not  put  words 
In  my  mouth.  I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Oh.  the  gentle- 
man does  not  support  that  amend- 
ment? Let  me  understand  this.  Does 
the  gentleman  support  giving  the 
American  woriLers  $10.8  billion  back 
through  income  tax  credits  on  social 
security  payments? 

Mr.  KEUP.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  really  want  to  debate  how 
much  I  would  like  to  give  back  to  the 
American  workers?  If  he  does,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  discuss  my  bill  to 
reduce  tax  rates  by  30  percent  and 
give  back  to  American  workers  a  major 
share  of  their  earnings. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  We  are  going  from 
a  general  discussion  to  the  specific 
terms  of  indexing. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  some  more  time.  I  wiU  be  glad 
to  answer. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
soon  as  the  gentleman's  time  nms  out. 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 


Ume  be  extended  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fran 
the  District  of  Coliuibia? 

If  not.  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kbmp)  is  ex- 
tended for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  will  try  to  clar- 
ify it  for  him. 

I  totally  agree  with  the  idea  of  in- 
dexing. Believe  it  or  not.  indexing  is 
part  of  the  dangerous  voodoo  econcMu- 
ic  scheme  we  advanced  4  years  ago  in 
our  Kemp-Roth  bill.  So  in  one  way  the 
gentleman  is  getting  closer  to  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  for  years  to  stop 
taxflatlon. 

D  1700 

In  fact.  I  would  say  to  my  friend.  If 
the  gentleman  would  index  the  tax 
brackets  of  all  the  American  people 
since  1965.  we  would  either  have  to  cut 
everyone's  tax  rates  right  now  by  50  or 
55  percent  or  raise  the  thresholds,  the 
point  at  which  people  reach  the  brack- 
et, by  140  percent  or  more. 

So  I  would  be  happy  to  engage  in  a 
dialog  with  the  gentleman  about  how 
much  money  I  would  like  to  give  back 
to  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America. 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  however.  I  am  not 
asking  for  dialog.  I  am  asking  for  sup- 
port for  a  specific  measure  that  will 
provide  $17  billion  to  the  taxpayers 
about  whom  the  gentleman  is  so  con- 
cerned. I  am  asking  for  specific  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  KEMP.  One  man's  dialog  is  an- 
other man's  argument;  but  I  would  say 
to  my  friend.  If  I  could  get  my  time 
badi.  I  was  trying  to  praise  the  Con- 
gressional Black  C^aucus  for  advancing 
ideas  that  would  help  reduce  the 
wedge  in  America  that  exists  betwe«i 
labor  and  business.  It  is  a  crime  to 
keep  unemployed  blacks  and  whites  in 
the  cities  of  this  country  at  levels  of 
unemployment  rates  of  40.  50.  and  60 
percent. 

It  is  actually  barbaric,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  to  have  a  nation  with  the 
potential  that  this  Nation  has  to  be 
unable  to  have  a  steel  and  auto  and 
housing  and  small  business  at  levels  of 
output  and  growth  that  would  make 
this  Nation  truly  reach  full  production 
and  employment. 

I  was  trying  to  suggest  to  the  g«itle- 
man  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  Congressional  Blade  Caucus, 
as  well  as  in  the  debate  over  Himi- 
phrey-Hawkins.  has  had  a  very  posi- 
tive impact  upon  the  consciousness 
not  only  of  the  Congress,  but  of  the 
American  people,  and  if  we  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  each  and  every  dotted  "i"  and 
crossed  "t."  do  not  turn  us  off  by  sug- 
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gcsUng  that  maybe  somehow  we  are 
Just  interested  in  rhetoric.  We  really 
are  concerned  about  getting  this  coun- 
try back  to  a  high  level  of  prosperity. 
Mr.  PAUNTROY.  As  are  we. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is,  I  know  he  is  but  so  are  we. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  What  1  am  afraid  of.  I 
would  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  is  that  life  not  only 
for  black  Americans,  but  many  Ameri- 
cans in  the  last  10  years  has  really 
become  a  aero  sum  game.  In  effect, 
one  person  is  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else.  One  person's  profit  has 
to  come  at  the  expense  of  someone 
else's  loss.  One  job  compromises  some- 
one else's  job. 

It  is  not  only  economically  dis- 
astrous for  this  country,  it  is  socially 
disastrous  for  this  country  and  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  I  think, 
is  absolutely  right  in  challenging  this 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  policies  that  will  solve 
this  problem. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  untU  we  get  in- 
terest rates  down,  until  we  get  infla- 
tion rates  down,  until  we  get  the  tax 
burdens  off  the  backs  of  the  American 
people,  however  we  do  it.  until  we 
reduce  some  of  the  counter  productive 
regulatory  morass.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  possibly  achieve  the  goals  that  are 
not  only  that  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  but  also  that  of  the  mi- 
nority party  and  President  Reagan. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  debate  has 
been  healthy.  It  ought  to  continue  but 
in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship. 

My  greatest  concern  is  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  purpose  of 
whatever  we  do,  be  it  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  or  the  Jones  budget 
or  the  Reagan  budget,  must  be  to  sup- 
port any  effort  by  the  Fed  to  abandon 
all  targets  but  one— a  sUble  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  is,  an  end  to  in- 
flation. As  long  as  it  pursued  that 
goal,  the  Fed  should  be  free  from  po- 
litical pressure  to  do  otherwise.  My 
concern  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  may  be  pointlessly  following 
an  erratic  course  of  monetary  policy 
by  pursuing  other  or  even  alternating 
goals.  If  so,  that  is  going  to  undercut 
the  positive  efforU  of  this  Congress,  if 
any,  to  get  the  financial  markets  and 
credit  markets  under  control  so  we  can 
restore  a  healthy  investment  and  sav- 
ings climate  in  this  country  and  bring 
down  the  rate  of  inflation  and  the 
high  interest  rates  that  are  squeezing 
all  the  American  people  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  now 
more  Memt>ers  of  Congress  who  agree 
on  the  need  to  pursue  the  single  goal 


of  a  stable  dollar.  It  is  now  time  for  all 
of  us  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  get  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
start  thinking  in  terms  of  the  only 
way  of  bringing  down  Interest  rates 
and  helping  get  America  growing 
again— by  halting  the  creation  of 
money  until  prices  stabilize. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  House  pre- 
pares to  act  on  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
number  of  opportunities  to  vote,  but 
no  real  choices. 

On  the  face  of  it,  we  appear  to  have 
several  alternatives.  There  is  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal,  the 
Hefner  amendment,  the  Obey  and 
Fauntroy  substitutes,  and  the  Latta- 
Granun  substitute  which  has  the  offi- 
cial blessing  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

But  while  the  Latta-Gramm  propos- 
al is  the  only  one  to  claim  White 
House  endorsement,  all  of  these 
budget  plans  are  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  priorities,  which  they 
merely  modify  in  certain  respects. 

I  believe  the  basic  premises  of  the 
President's  budget  are  unsound,  and  I 
am  reluctant  to  vote  for  any  proposal 
which  uses  the  administration's  pro- 
gram as  its  starting  point.  In  my  view, 
we  could  best  serve  the  American 
people  by  rejecting  all  the  budget  pro- 
posals before  us  today,  extending  the 
deadline  for  completing  action  on  the 
first  budget  resolution,  and  ordering 
the  Budget  Committee  to  start  over. 

The  primary  flaw  of  the  Reagan 
budget  is  that  rather  than  actually  re- 
ducing Federal  spending  or  balancing 
the  budget,  it  provides  for  a  massive 
shift  of  resources  from  the  civilian 
sector  to  the  military.  This  will  have 
serious  implications  for  our  economy 
and  our  society. 

In  January.  President  Carter  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  1982  budget  which  in- 
creased military  spending  by  $26  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $23  bil- 
lion in  outlays  over  1981  levels.  The 
Reagan  administration,  to  demon- 
strate a  deeper  commitment  to  nation- 
al defense,  added  another  $26  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $4.4  billion  in 
outlays  to  the  Carter  military  budget 
while  slashing  $48.4  billion  in  outlays 
from  other  areas  of  Government 
spending.  In  fact,  if  the  Congress 
adopts  the  White  House  budget,  de- 
fense outlays  in  fiscal  1982  will  rise  by 
$53  billion  over  the  amount  we  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  which  just  ended  last 
October. 

The  sponsors  of  each  of  the  budget 
substitutes  have  attempted  to  place 
their  marks  on  the  President's  propos- 
al. Some  funding  has  been  added  for 
social  services  and  other  domestic 
spending.  The  President's  tax  cut 
package  has  been  altered  or  delayed. 
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In  some  cases,  there  has  even  been  a 

slight  decrease  in   the  White  House 

targets  for  military  outlays.  But  de- 
spite  Mr.   Reagan's   protestations   to 

the  contrary,  whichever  budget  pro- 
posal we  support  will  be  a  vote  for  the 
Reagan  budget. 

It  is  extremely  unfortimate  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  been 
able  to  formulate  a  real  alternative, 
because  the  White  House  budget  will 
certainly  not  bring  us  closer  to  our  na- 
tional goals. 

First,  the  unprecedented  peacetime 
military  buildup  will  not  enhance  our 
national  security.  Rather,  huge  new 
defense  outlays  will  almost  certainly 
spark  a  resumption  of  the  arms  race, 
which  threatens  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  world. 

Second,  by  literally  throwing  money 
at  the  Defense  Department,  we  are 
adding  to  the  problems  of  wasteful 
Government  spending.  Study  after 
study  has  revealed  extensive  abuse  of 
taxpayer  dollars  by  the  military  estab- 
lishment. We  can  only  assume  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  additional 
funding  appropriated  will  be  soaked 
up  by  cost  overruns,  obsolete  weapons 
systems,  and  general  mismanagement. 

Third,  the  Reagan  approach  will 
make  inflation  worse,  not  better.  Mr. 
Reagan  campaigned  against  budget 
deficits,  which  he  claims  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  inflation.  Yet  his 
budget  includes  a  huge  deficit  which 
promises  to  grow  in  the  years  ahead. 
Some  of  the  substitutes  before  us 
today  lower  or  eliminate  the  deficit, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  tax  cut. 

Furthermore.  because  military 
spending  is  among  the  most  inflation- 
ary of  all  Government  expenditures, 
this  budget's  impact  on  the  economy 
will  be  even  worse. 

Finally,  the  cuts  in  domestic  spend- 
ing will  seriously  harm  our  long-term 
prospects  of  economic  recovery.  As  we 
abandon  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, child  nutrition,  aid  to  the  poor 
and  handicapped  and  other  human 
services,  we  reduce  the  opportunities 
for  many  in  our  society  to  lead  useful, 
productive  lives. 

As  we  abandon  our  cities,  allow  our 
transportation  networks  to  deterio- 
rate, and  permit  the  general  neglect  of 
the  facilities  which  have  traditionally 
been  the  Government's  responsibility, 
we  limit  the  potential  for  future  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  that  the 
Budget  Committee  had  come  up  with 
its  own  budget,  one  that  provides  for 
rational  increases  in  defense  spending, 
a  reduction  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
throughout  the  Government,  careful 
pruning  of  our  domestic  programs,  and 
a  progressive  tax  cut.  Unfortunately, 
what  we  have  before  us  are  a  series  of 
variations  on  the  Reagan  economic 
program. 
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In  the  years  ahead,  when  we  have 
dismantled  our  major  domestic  pro- 
grams, pumped  up  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, allowed  the  Federal  deficit 
to  soar,  and  face  rising  inflation  and 
interest  rates,  we  Democrats  will  wish 
that  we  had  at  least  offered  the 
American  people  a  better  option. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  the  California  State 
Senate,  I  probably  have  the  dubious 
distinction  of  having  witnessed  more 
debates  about  the  Reagan  budgets 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  House. 
Accordingly,  I  suffer  no  delusions 
about  influencing  the  outcome.  Never- 
theless, as  a  matter  of  principle  and  as 
a  representative  of  the  many  residents 
of  the  31st  District  in  California  who 
have  expressed  to  me  their  emphatic 
support  for  one  particular  budget  pro- 
posal, I  am  compelled  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

I  believe  we  are  witnesssing  a  drastic 
and  dangerous  change  in  the  course  of 
our  social  history.  For  over  200  years, 
since  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  this 
Nation  has  proclaimed  itself  a  champi- 
on of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
Indeed,  these  very  words  are  en- 
shrined in  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  now  a  President  who  as- 
serts that  social  change  is  not  the 
proper  business  of  Government.  Yet,  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  one  area  of 
American  social  life  that  has  not  been 
altered  by  the  policies  of  Government. 
Certainly  the  establishment  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  the  passage  of  the 
GI  bills,  and  the  funding  of  science 
programs  in  response  to  sputnik  have 
changed  the  course  of  history,  to  cite 
but  one  example. 

What  we  have  in  the  administration 
proposals  is  not  an  effort  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  a  radical  attempt  to 
unbalance  it.  Since  I  myself  am  not  a 
radical,  I  have  some  problems  with 
this  approach.  What  we  are  doing,  in 
the  simplest  terms,  is  shifting  money 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

In  addressing  the  proposals  which 
are  before  us.  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  be  eloquent;  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  be  political:  however,  let  us 
not  be  sanctimonious;  let  us  not  be 
self-righteous  about  the  proposal  for 
which  we  will  vote. 

For  In  truth,  they  are  not  really 
ideal  proposals.  The  proposal  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  more  humane 
and  the  more  reasoned. 

This  proposal,  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  represents  an  attempt  to  say 
yes  to  national  security,  but  no  to  a 
foolhardy  arms  race  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  the  children,  the  elderly,  the 
disenfranchised;  yes  to  fiscal  solvency, 
but  no  to  wealth  and  security  for  the 
few  and  hopelessness  for  the  many. 


Accordingly,  the  proposal  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  com- 
mends itself  to  me  as  the  best  alterna- 
tive we  have  before  us  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  from  California  and  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  me  in 
this  very  constructive  alternative. 

Bdr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
salute  the  Black  Caucus  for  this 
amendment,  which  Is  a  humane  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment.  It  offers  us  a  chance 
to  vote  for  fiscal  restraint,  tax  relief. 
and  increased  funds  for  defense  but 
without  gouging  funds  out  of  vital 
social  programs.  The  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  have 
drawn  up  this  alternative  to  the 
Reagan  budget  after  listening  careful- 
ly to  their  constituents  In  cities 
around  the  country,  and  they  have 
heard  the  same  kind  of  message  that  I 
heard  during  countless  meetings  with 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  Bronx  last 
month.  This  budget  alternative  is 
more  humane  than  any  other  which 
has  been  proposed,  but  it  also  recog- 
nizes the  widespread  demand  for  re- 
straining Government  spending  by 
proposing  to  limit  total  budget  author- 
ity to  $777.9  billioh.  which  Is  only 
about  $5  billion  more  than  the  Reagan 
budget  proposes.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  It  would  restore  most  of  the 
most  damaging  spending  cuts  that  the 
administration  proposed,  and  offset 
these  by  other  savings  such  as  a  small- 
er rise  In  defense  spending  and  closing 
a  wide  variety  of  tax  loopholes  that 
have  for  years  prevented  the  Federal 
Government  from  collecting  as  much 
In  tax  revenues  from  businesses  and 
wealthy  individuals  as  it  should.  For 
example,  the  Black  Caucus  alternative 
budget  would  take  away  almost  $7  bil- 
lion in  tax  breaks  from  oil  companies, 
whose  profits  have  never  been  higher, 
and  reduce  by  50  percent  the  deduc- 
tions businesses  are  allowed  to  take 
for  paying  for  executive  lunches  and 
entertainment.  I  find  this  kind  of 
economizing  far  more  sensible  than 
closing  senior  citizen  centers  or  deny- 
ing people  food  stamps. 

Here  are  some  of  the  changes  in  the 
Reagan  proposals  which  this  amend- 
ment would  make: 

It  would  restore  $800  million  for 
mass  transit  and  drop  the  plan  to  cut 
off  all  operating  subsidies  by  1985. 

It  would  put  back  $500  million  for 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
program  and  keep  it  separate  from  the 
commimity  development  block  grant 
program.  The  Reagan  administration 
wants  to  combine  the  two  and  cut  the 
total  funding  for  both  programs  by 
about  10  percent  the  first  year  and 
more  later.  This  would  be  a  crippling 
blow  in  New  York  which  depends  on 
these  funds  for  almost  all  the  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  that  is  present- 


ly underway  In  the  city.  This  amend- 
ment would  also  restore  $800  million 
for  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, and  $100  million  for 
housing  rehabilitation  loans.  It  would 
put  back  funds  for  75.000  units  of  sec- 
tion 8  subsidized  housing,  which  is  the 
only  kind  of  new  construction  and  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  going  on  In 
many  areas  of  the  country,  and  the 
only  kind  of  decent  housing  being 
built  which  the  poor  and  near-poor 
can  afford  to  live  in. 

This  amendment  would  add  $11.8 
billion  to  the  Reagan  budget  for  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices programs.  It  rejects  the  Reagan 
cuts  in  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  through  title  I.  It 
reverses  the  Reagan  proposal  to  cut 
$1.5  billion  from  student  financial  as- 
sistance and  $6.4  billion  for  CETA  Jobs 
and  training.  It  also  rejects  the  pro- 
posal for  cuts  in  services  to  the  elderly 
and  the  block  grant  which  would  cut  a 
whole  variety  of  social  services  pro- 
grams back  sharply. 

This  amendment  would  restore  $1.4 
billion  for  medicaid.  $1.1  billion  for 
health  services.  $2.3  billion  for  food 
stamps.  $600  million  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  $300  mil- 
lion for  legal  services. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  none  of 
these  cuts  which  the  Stockman  plan 
proposes  to  make  and  which  this 
amendment  would  block  are  necessary 
to  balance  the  budget.  That  can  be 
done  just  as  well  through  tax  reform, 
by  being  less  wasteful  in  the  way  we 
spend  money  on  defense  programs,  by 
rejecting  tax  cutting  schemes  like  the 
Kemp-Roth  3-year  tax  cut  that  would 
help  the  wealthy  and  not  the  poor, 
and  by  slowing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
some  social  programs.  Hacking  away 
at  social  programs  which  are  designed 
to  help  people  escape  from  poverty,  or 
to  provide  a  minimally  decent  life  for 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  cannot  escape,  is  not  the  only  way 
to  slow  Federal  spending  and  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  way.  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues who  seem  to  think  that  the 
only  good  Federal  expenditure  is  a 
crop  subsidy  or  a  water  project  would 
realize  that  social  programs  are  not 
wasteful  ripoffs  of  the  taxpayer.  They 
are  the  only  hope  for  millions  of 
Americans  for  a  better  life. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  extreme  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  for  me  to  stand  before 
this  body  to  support  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  constructive  alternative 
to  the  Reagan  budget,  or  the  Gramm- 
Latta  amendment  to  the  Jones  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  some 
degree  have  rather  been  somewhat 
presumptuous    about    what    the   con- 
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■tnicUve  altemaUve  of  the  Congres- 
sioiial  Black  Caucus  really  means. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  we  do  not  offer  this 
conatructtre  alternative  budget  as  a 
oaattcr  of  being  cavalier,  but  rather  as 
a  matter  of  being  sincere  and  devoted 
to  the  cauve  of  supporting  the  interest 
of  all  Americans,  and  not  Just  black 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  other  people  did  not  come  for- 
ward at  the  time  the  President  himself 
chaDenged  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  on  presenting  to  this  body  and 
to  him  an  alternative  to  his  principles 
and  eooMMnics.  we  determined  that  we 
were  going  to  step  forward  and  fight 
tor  the  Interests  of  the  American 
pe<H>le-  We  recognised  then,  as  we  rec- 
ognlK  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a 
matter  of  history  we  wiU  make  this 
statement  in  what  is  called  our  con- 
structive alternative  in  order  that 
people  in  the  future  wiU  read  that  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  at  least  stood  up  and  fought 
for  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  when  they  felt  that  the  other 
alternatives  to  the  budget  were  wrong, 
when  they  knew  that  the  people  of 
America  were  going  to  suffer  tremen- 
dously as  the  result  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  cavalier  as 
we  stand  here  and  fight  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people,  but 
rather  substantial  Members  of  this 
body  and  we  have  Joined  forces  of  a 
caucus  only  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, because  no  one  else  would  stand 
with  us  at  the  time. 

Mr.  KniF  in  his  words  of  wisdom  so 
adequately  put  it  and  in  the  words  of 
those  people  we  hope  are  many  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  we  know 
feel  and  even  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  we 
know  feel  that  what  the  Congressional 
Bla^  Caucus  is  doing  is  proper.  Just, 
and  right.  What  he  has  said  to  this 
Congress  is  that  we  no  longer  will 
accept  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  offering  something  that 
should  not  be  listened  to  by  the 
American  people,  but  here  again  we 
need  to  wait.  Black  people  in  this 
country  have  waited  for  years  and 
years  to  realize  Justice,  to  realize 
equality,  to  realize  what  it  is  that  Is 
appropriate  for  their  freedom  and 
their  citizenship  in  this  country:  so  we 
made  some  little  progress  through  the 
civil  rights  movement,  though  the 
voters  rights  act  and  through  ade- 
quate and  proper  participation  in  this 
body  as  the  18  members  put  forth  this 
c(Histructive  alternative,  and  few  ears 
listened  to  us,  Mr.  Chairman. 

So  now  what  Mr.  Reagan  is  asldng 
us  to  do  again  is  to  take  aback,  to  step 
aside  and  to  wait  Just  a  few  more 
years.  We  cannot,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  wait  any  longer.  People 
have  already  rioted  in  Miami  and  Tal- 
lahassee. 


Historically  when  we  in  the  urban 
communities  of  this  country  realize  all 
kinds  of  frustration  and  human 
misery,  we  exhaust  our  emotions  by 
way  of  conflict  because  we  are  so  frus- 
trated. What  the  Reagan  budget  is 
going  to  do  to  us  once  it  has  passed 
through  the  manifestation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oramm),  a 
person  who  sits  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  who  sits  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  to  destroy  any  real  hope 
by  those  disenfranchised,  those  dis- 
tressed and  depressed  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  have  never  realized  the  true 
dream  that  opportunity  is  available  to 
them  in  this  country. 

So  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  Nation  in  the 
fight,  the  so-called  fight  against  infla- 
tion, is  going  to  be  wrought  with  po- 
larization again,  that  black  people,  the 
Hlspanics  and  Native  Americans  and 
Asians  and.  yes,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  people  from  Appalachia, 
are  going  to  rise  up  in  this  Nation  in 
frustration  and  depression,  and  even 
the  senior  citizens,  because  they  are 
going  to  suffer  from  what  this  budget, 
this  Oramm-Latta  proposal  has  to 
offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lcland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  chairman,  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Fauht- 
ROT)  for  bringing  forward  a  construc- 
tive alternative  to  this  budget,  to  the 
Jones  proposal,  and  lest  we  forget, 
there  are  other  alternatives  that  have 
been  proposed  and  yet  we  have  heard 
very  little  mention  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  constructive  alterna- 
tive. 

Mr.  FAUifTROT.  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  has  al- 
ready pointed  out  to  you  that  we  offer 
the  only  budget  that  is  in  surplus,  en- 
courages increased  Jobs  and  productiv- 
ity, and  relieves  the  American  people 
of  a  growing  tax  burden.  Above  all,  the 
budget  the  CBC  proposes  shares  the 
burden  of  "austerity"  among  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor,  and  it  does  so  with- 
out necessarily  cutting  back  vital 
social  programs. 

I  note  as  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion, the  analysis  of  the  democratic 
study  group,  which  says  that  this 
budget  "takes  the  boldest  step  of  any 
proposals  being  offered  to  the  House 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  deficit."  As  to 
the  C:BC  tax  proposal— which  many 
have  said  provides  no  tax  relief  at  all— 
the  D8G  report  says  that  it  "offers 
the  largest  and  fairest  tax  cut  of  any 
proposal  before  the  House." 

This  is  indeed  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion, since  this  is  accomplished  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  for  in- 
creased   defense    spending    and    for 


those  vital  programs  from  energy  con- 
servation to  community  development 
to  income  security:  Programs  which 
the  administration  proposals  would 
sacrifice,  but  without  which  the  com- 
munities we  represent  would  not  sur- 
vive. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  the  functions  of  the  CBC 
budget  that  deal  with  energy:  One  of 
the  most  critical  considerations  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  one  that  most 
seriously  affects  the  poor  of  this 
Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one 
aspect  of  the  "social  safety  network" 
which  the  administration  purports  to 
preserve  and  guarantee,  but  which  has 
been  grievously  overlooked. 

The  Reagan  administration's  energy 
budget  proposals  are  a  complete  reo- 
rientation of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  energy  programs,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's simunary  and  analysis,  the 
Reagan  budget  would  "suggest  a  near 
total  dependence  on  market  forces  for 
making  societal  transitions  from  an  in- 
expensive-energy past  to  a  very  expen- 
sive-energy future."  This  approach 
leaves  unanswered  two  important 
questions:  To  what  extent  must 
market  forces  be  supplemented  to 
bring  about  the  development  of  new 
energy  supplies  and  conservation  tech- 
niques: and  to  what  extent  should  the 
Federal  Government  assist  citizens— 
particularly  those  with  low  incomes— 
with  conservation  and  weatherization 
to  adapt  to  higher  energy  costs. 

The  contradictions  become  clear. 
The  administration  exalts  virtues  of 
unconstrained  market  forces.  And  yet 
it  was  under  the  free  play  of  market 
forces  in  the  past  that  the  Nation 
became  vulnerable  to  the  oil  threat  of 
OPEC  nations— with  its  derivative  ad- 
verse effects.  It  was  the  free  play  of 
market  forces  that  made  it  possible  for 
only  those  large  and  rich  firms,  with 
easy  access  to  capital,  to  develop  alter- 
native energy  technologies  and  sup- 
plies—closing off  the  field  to  innova- 
tive and  competitive  small  businesses 
(and  in  fact,  the  budgets  endorsed  by 
the  administration  clearly  favor  big 
business  at  the  expense  of  small — even 
though  there  are  not  necessarily 
economies  of  scale,  and  it  is  small  busi- 
ness that  will  generate  the  most  em- 
ployment). Above  all,  under  the  free 
play  of  market  forces,  families  with 
low  incomes  had  no  recourse— through 
conservation  and  weatherization  as- 
sistance to  adapt  to  higher  energy 
costs,  which  were  thrust  upon  them. 
These  are  flagrant  contradictions  to 
what  the  administration  budget  pur- 
ports to  do,  to  its  allegation  that  it  is 
preserving  the  "safety  net,"  that  it  is 
minding  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  Most  flagrant  of  these  contra- 
dictions, while  the  poor  are  sacrificed 
to  untrammeled  market  forces,  special 


interest  groups  would  preaerve  their 
agricultural  subsidies. 

Addressing  these  concerns,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget  pro- 
posal focuses  on  alternate  energy  de- 
velopment and  conservation.  It  specifi- 
cally restores  funds  to  the  energy 
areas  which  would  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  research  for  alternate 
fuel  sources,  thereby  lessening  our  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil.  The  CBC 
budget,  goes  forward  with  a  program 
of  energy  conservation,  which  is  both 
practical  and  humane,  and  allows  for 
protection  against  the  elements  for 
those  who  can  least  afford  to  fend  off 
the  ravages  of  winter.  Where  the 
Reagan  budget  would  remove  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  from 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  drop  it 
into  a  community  development  block 
grant  somewhere  in  HUD.  which  is 
funded  at  a  (466  million  reduced 
budget  authority:  the  CBC  restores 
full  funding  for  this  program.  And. 
where  the  Reagan  budget  would  elimi- 
nate more  than  half  of  the  funding  of 
the  economic  regulatory  administra- 
tion, the  (Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  restores  funding  to  this  agency 
to  allow  it  to  collect  the  $3  billion  in 
petroleum  overcharges  which  would 
go  uncollected  under  the  Reagan 
budget. 

By  item,  the  CBC  budget  restores 
$0.7  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.4  billion  in  outlajrs  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  energy  conservation.  CBC  re- 
stores $0.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.1  billion  in  outlays  in  cuts  to 
the  solar  bank  which  would  allow  for 
loan  supplements  for  solar  residential 
use  primarily.  c:bc  would  restore  $0.7 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.8 
billion  in  outlays  to  the  nonfossU 
energy  supply  such  as  geothermal. 
energy  impact  assistance,  environmm- 
tal  and  hydro  power  programs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
CBC  energy  budget  is  reduced  even 
greater  than  the  Reagan  proposed 
budget.  Some  of  the  major  reductions 
which  CBC  made  to  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal were  of  $0.3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority by  delaying  the  gaseous  centri- 
fuge uranium  enrichment  plant.  CBCs 
budget  calls  for  DOE  charging  "fair 
value"  prices  for  uranium  enrichment 
thereby  saving  $0.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.2  billion  in  outlays. 

The  CBC  budget  further  identified 
$1.5  billion  saved  in  budget  authority 
and  $1.5  billion  in  outlajrs  by  reducing 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  fund- 
ing, and  allowing  for  private  funding 
in  an  instance  when  it  is  far  more 
valid.  Finally,  cancellation  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  a  budg- 
etary salvation  of  $0.3  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus's 
total  energy  budget  equals  $5.4  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $6.0  billion  in 
outlays.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  energy  budget  comes  in  $3.5 


billion  less  than  Reagan's  in  budget 
authority  and  $3.5  billion  less  than 
Reagan's  In  budget  outlays. 

We  have.  Identified  for  you  programs 
which  would  serve  to  rescue  America 
from  the  brink  of  the  ugly  future  with 
which  this  administration  and  its  fol- 
lowers would  harness  us.  This  adminis- 
tration has  targeted  for  elimination  or 
severe  reductions  those  programs,  and 
thus  those  people  who  have  no  grand 
lobbyists  to  waive  their  flag,  who  have 
no  gargantiuu)  sums  of  money  to  keep 
their  concerns  in  front  of  you.  Though 
these  concerns  may  often  be  a  real 
matter  of  life  and  death,  such  as  in 
the  weatherization  and  low-income 
fuel  assistance  programs  which.  C:BC 
would  fund  fully.  The  CBC  would 
speak  for  those  people  who  have  no 
voice,  like  the  small  businessman  who 
had  relied  on  this  Government's  prom- 
ise to  fund  his  small  alcohol  fuels 
plant,  but  now  faces  losing  his  home 
and  all  he  owns  because  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  come  through  with  the 
promised  funds  to  match  those  which 
he  had  mortgaged  his  home  to  get  for 
initial  expenses. 

The  people  created  the  Government 
to  serve  the  people.  The  people  cre- 
ated the  Government  to  look  out  for 
those  too  weak,  too  young,  too  old  to 
look  out  for  themselves.  The  people 
created  the  Government  to  protect  aU 
facets  of  the  society,  not  Just  the  rich, 
and  the  strong,  but  also  the  mediocre 
and  the  disabled.  The  people  created 
the  (jrovemment,  not  Just  for  the  large 
corporations,  but  also  for  the  small 
mom  and  pop  businesses  and  the  solo 
enterprises. 

The  Government  must  now  live  up 
to  the  covenant  of  tnist  with  which 
the  people  have  entnisted  it.  The  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  comes  now, 
not  as  a  Moses,  but  like  Moses,  to  lead 
this  Government  from  this  abyss  of 
conservative  insensitivity  upon  which 
it  now  perches:  To  a  peak  of  commit- 
ment to  fight  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  Though  we  whisper  in  a  hurri- 
cane, and  our  words  are  not  heard— 
surely,  surely  they  will  be  felt.  Mercy. 

D  1715 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  Fauhtbot)  because  I  think  that  it 
offers  us  the  greatest  opportunity  and 
latitude  within  the  budget  process  to 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  coun- 
try. 

There  are  parts  of  the  amendment, 
as  there  are  with  all  of  the  limited 
budget  alternatives  with  which  we  are 
confronted,  that  I  proliably  could  not 
support.  I  think  the  20-percent  reduc- 
tion of  tax  deductions  across  the 
board,  for  example,  will  create  some 
serious  inequities,  for  example:  but  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  really  what  is 


important,  because  we  wiU  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  ourselves  to  those 
particulars  when  specific  legislati(»i  is 
presented  on  the  floor. 

What  is  important  is  that  this  is  the 
only  amendment  that  allows  us  to 
make  the  investments  that  are  needed 
in  human  productivity  and  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  American  industry.  I 
really  think  that  is  what  this  country 
needs. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  shrinking, 
shriveling  Government  that  is  unable 
to  cope  with  the  problems  facing 
America.  I  Just  do  not  understand  it.  If 
we  Jeopardize  the  educational  sjrstem 
of  the  country,  as  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment  does,  we  will  be  taking  a 
step  backward  into  the  dark  ages. 
What  advanced  country  in  the  world 
does  not  support,  to  the  extent  that  it 
can.  the  education  of  its  children? 

What  advanced  coimtry  of  this 
world  can  take  pride  in  seeing  its 
people  out  of  wortc  and  unproductive, 
and  seeing  its  cities  decay— and  the 
Gramm-Latta-Reagan  budget  does  war 
on  the  cities  to  an  extent  you  Just 
cannot  imagine  and  will  throw  1%  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work. 

If  you  talk  to  any  mayors,  they  are 
Just  as  distressed  as  they  can  be  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  resources 
within  the  cities  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
problems  of  deteriorating  housing  and 
of  schools  that  cannot  educate  proper- 
ly, of  services  that  they  simply  cannot 
provide,  of  trying  to  attract  more  busi- 
ness to  try  and  raise  the  tax  base  for 
their  citizens  to  be  able  to  do  the 
things  that  those  citizens  want. 

Take,  for  example,  child  nutrition 
and  school  lunches.  What  advanced 
country  would  deprive  its  children  of 
the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  its  society? 

Take  these  drastic  cuts  in  mass 
transportation.  Are  we  really  going  to 
become  the  only  advanced  nation  in 
the  world  that  does  not  have  a  nation- 
al railroad  system?  How  can  we  solve 
our  energy  problems  if  we  do  not  have 
mass  transportation,  if  we  cut  out  all 
of  our  efforts  at  conservation  and 
bringing  on  renewable  energy?  I  do 
not  luiderstand  it. 

The  Japanese,  the  Germans,  and  the 
other  European  countries  are  getting 
way  ahead  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  putting  all  their  resources  into  in- 
creasing productivity  and  mnung 
their  societies  better  than  ours.  And 
here  we  are  sasing  that  our  Govern- 
ment ought  to  withdraw  from  those 
efforts. 

For  sure,  the  (3ovemment  had  made 
some  mistakes  in  its  efforts,  and  we 
must  correct  those  mistakes.  But  we 
must  not  have  the  government  with- 
draw from  the  efforts  to  try  to  make 
this  a  better  society. 

It  is  the  Black  Caucus  budget  that 
provides  us  with  more  opportunities 
than  any  of  the  other  budgets  before 
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OS  to  make  the  necessary  changes  that 
will  permit  us  to  increase  productivity. 
The  caucus  depreciation  proposal 
adopts  the  method  that  has  been 
touted  by  many  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative economists  in  terms  of  allowing 
depreciation  to  be  taken  in  the  first 
year  of  an  asset.  That  is  provided  in 
this  budget. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tear  apart  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  this 
Nation,  which  is  what  Oramm-LatU 
does.  I  think  the  Black  Caucus  has  by 
far  the  best  alternative,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DC  LUOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  DC  LUOO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Black  Caucus,  the  Dele- 
gate from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  FAOimoT)  for  an  outstanding  Job 
of  leadership  and  for  this  very  respon- 
sible alternative  budget  that  he  and 
the  Black  Caucus  have  proposed  to 
the  House  today,  and  I  support  him. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottingkr). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  constructive  al- 
ternative budget  resolution  deserves  a 
fair  hearing  by  this  body  and  serious 
consideration. 

This  proposal  is  the  product  of  the 
hard  work  of  our  18  colleagues  on  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  It  repre- 
sents the  dedicated  efforts  of  these 
colleagues  to  balance  the  budget.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  attempt  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending,  to  provide  equita- 
ble tax  relief,  and  to  insure  adequate 
money  for  the  national  defense— all 
without  decimating  the  valuable  social 
programs  that  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  Democratic  Party  goals  and 
priorities  for  decades— programs  which 
have  been  responsible  for  tremendous 
progress  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  proposal 
seeks  to  distribute  the  weight  of  our 
economic  burdens  fairly.  It  includes  a 
constructive  and  targeted  tax  policy 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  jobs  and 
productivity.  It  maintains  spending  for 
social  programs  at  a  realistic  level. 
while  reducing  total  outlays  below 
other  proposed  levels.  It  increases 
spending  for  our  national  defense,  al- 
though not  as  much  as  other  resolu- 
tions. And  it  projects  a  modest  sur- 
plus. 

In  my  first  term  in  Congress  in  1949. 
we  wrote  into  law  the  Housing  Act.  We 
called  it  "A  promise  for  decent  hous- 


ing for  all  Americans."  We  were  some- 
what successful  in  fulfilling  that 
promise  of  32  years  ago  to  ease  the 
housing  crunch  after  World  War  II,  al- 
though new  and  different  housing 
needs  today  are  still  unmet.  And  we 
have  fallen  short  of  the  promise. 

In  1978,  we  made  another  promise  to 
the  American  people,  one  that  has  not 
been  kept  and  cannot  be,  if  we  follow 
the  course  the  administration  has  set. 
The  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  held  out 
the  hope  of  a  job  for  every  American. 
Three  years  have  passed,  and  unem- 
ployment remains  above  6  percent.  In 
my  congressional  district,  the  city  of 
Newark  is  facing  14  percent  unemploy- 
ment. In  East  Orange,  the  figure  is  10 
percent.  And  the  blacks  and  minorities 
and  the  youth  have  felt  the  adverse 
effects  of  this  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment most  keenly. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  plight  of  these 
jobless  citizens  without  recognizing 
the  enormous  social  and  economic 
costs  to  our  country. 

This  budget  proposal  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  has  not  for- 
gotten that  promise  of  3  years  ago.  It 
seeks  to  create  the  jobs  so  many  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  citizens  seek.  And  it 
asserts  clearly  that  the  elderly  and 
needy  do  have  a  right  to  a  helping 
hand  from  their  Government  in  job 
training,  housing,  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, and  legal  services.  It  is  a  budget 
proposal  which  has  compassion  for  the 
less  fortunate  and  disadvantaged 
among  us.  a  sense  of  fairness  and  hu- 
maneness so  that  all  our  citizens  have 
a  chance  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  is  a  budget  proposal 
which  recognizes  that  an  investment 
in  human  and  social  services  is  indeed 
an  investment  in  a  more  productive 
and  healthier  society. 

It  is  a  proposal  worthy  of  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ot- 
tingkr) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Or- 
TiifCER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I.  too,  am  fasci- 
nated by  the  suggestions  especially  in 
the  tax  reduction  of  my  colleague 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 
he  includes  in  his  package  indexing  of 
the  income  tax.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  OrriNcni)  sup- 
port that? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  I  thought  if 
the  gentleman  did  support  that,  we 
could  talk  about  it  a  little  bit.  But  I 
am  surprised  he  does  not  support  it.  I 
thought  it  was  an  important  part  of 
the  package. 


Mr.  OTTINOER.  There  are  a 
number  of  things  in  the  package. 
Overall.  I  think  it  presents  us  with  the 
best  available  alternative.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  about  indexing  is  that 
those  countries  which  have  indexing 
have  foimd  that  the  indexing  acceler- 
ates the  inflationary  process.  You  try 
to  index  taxes  and  index  wages,  and 
index  prices.  It  sounds  like  everything 
ought  to  keep  up  with  everything  else. 
but  the  actual  experience  with  index- 
ing is  that  it  fuels  inflation  and  pro- 
duces economic  disaster. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  already 
indexed,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  pen- 
sion benefits  and  social  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roosselot. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  pension  benefits 
for  Federal  employees.  We  have  in- 
dexed all  kinds  of  things.  Some  of  us 
feel  maybe  it  is  time  to  index  it  for 
personal  income  tax.  which  the  97  mil- 
lion working  people  in  this  country 
pay  for  rather  substantially.  So  I  was 
delighted  to  see  my  colleague  from 
Washington.  D.C..  include  this  in  his 
package.  I  am  fascinated  by  it,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  does  not  support  him. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  would  support  an 
effort  to  try  and  correct  the  Income 
Telx  Code  so  that  people  do  not  contin- 
ually get  bracketed  up  into  higher 
levels.  I  think  that  the  gap  between 
those  levels  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
this  kind  of  penalty  does  not  contin- 
ually occur. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  would  the 
gentleman  do  that  if  he  does  not  do  in- 
dexing? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  You  can  lengthen 
out  the  space  between  the  Jumps. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  brackets,  the 
gentleman  means? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  Would  the 
gentleman  support  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Panet- 
TA.  who  says  reduce  it  to  five  or  six 
brackets?  Would  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  support  that? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  would  support 
something  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  do  think  that 
there  is  a  substantial  problem  here 
and  I  am  worried.  I  think  that  index- 
ing social  security  benefits  for  the  el- 
derly, who  are  really  dependent  on 
keeping  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  is 
an  important  thing  we  have  done.  It  is 
quite  something  different  however,  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  index  everything, 
and  that  is  what  concerns  me  about 
that  particular  aspect  of  the  proposal. 
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Most  especially,  however,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  implications  of  the 
Oranun-Latta  substitute  and  the 
Presidents  proposal  which  denigrate 
the  role  of  our  Government  in  resolv- 
ing the  grave  problems  that  confronts 
us. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
Japan  and  in  the  European  countries, 
goverrunent  intervenes  very  actively. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  compact  between 
business,  labor,  and  management  in 
Japan;  they  sit  down  every  year  in 
each  factory  and  try  to  see  to  it  that 
their  country  does  take  advantage  of 
its  opportunities.  I  think  we  have  a 
great  Government  and  only  through 
full  use  of  the  public  sector,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  private  sector,  can  we 
see  a  healthy  America  in  the  future. 
We  must  not  destroy  the  Government 
with  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. President  Reagan's  economic 
program  represents  a  major  change  in 
both  political  philosophy  and  econom- 
ic policy.  Prom  the  days  of  the  New 
E>eal.  whenever  economic  iUs  arose. 
the  solution  has  been  to  set  up  new 
Federal  programs,  sometimes  financed 
by  increased  Federal  deficits,  some- 
times by  increased  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  has  played  an 
ever-increasing  role  in  our  lives,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Here  is  what  has  happened:  In  1933. 
Federal  spending  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product  was  7  percent.  By 
1980.  it  was  23  percent.  In  1933.  Feder- 
al taxes  took  7  percent  of  national 
income.  By  1980.  the  share  was  25  per- 
cent. If  you  include  State  and  local 
taxes,  government  is  now  absorbing  39 
percent  of  national  income  and  the 
average  American  works  from  January 
1  until  May  12  before  he  starts  earn- 
ing his  keep. 

President  Reagan  proposes  an  about- 
face.  The  Government's  share  of  eco- 
nomic activity  will  be  curtailed  and 
the  private  sector  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
crease. 

This  economic  and  political  policy 
switch  will  take  place  through  three 
devices— reduced  Federal  spending,  re- 
duced Federal  taxes  and  reduced  Fed- 
eral regulation.  In  addition,  monetary 
policy  will  be  put  on  a  noninflationary 
course. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  will 
increase  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  reduce  unemployment  and 
Federal  deficits,  fight  inflation  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Latta  substitute  embodying  the 
President's  program  is  built  on  supply- 
side  principles  that  will  give  us  strong 
economic  growth.  Admittedly,  the 
budget  deficit  is  slightly  higher  under 
the  Latta  substitute  than  under  the 
Budget  committee  proposal.  But  the 
foundation  for  long-term  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  is  much  more 


solid  under  the  Reagan  plan  than  in 
the  budget  Committee  version. 

The  core  of  the  debate  is  the  differ- 
ence in  tax  policy.  The  spending  totals 
are  larger  imder  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal,  but  the  personal  tax  cuts 
are  considerably  smaller,  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  thus  greatly  wa- 
tered down. 

There  seems  to  be  little  controversy 
over  the  business  depreciation  provi- 
sions. Almost  everyone  agreees  that 
these  tax  revisions  must  come,  and  the 
overwhelming  cosponsorship  of  the  so- 
called  10-5-3  proposal  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  assures  that  they 
will  come. 

But  the  more  controversial  personal 
tax  cuts  are  equally  important. 

In  the  mid-1970's  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee began  to  worry  mightily  about 
a  sickening  trend  in  the  U.S.  economy. 
For  a  decade  and  half,  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
have  been  fluctuating  together— not  as 
offsets  to  each  other,  but  as  unholy 
companions— rising  together  on  a 
roller  coaster  of  higher  and  higher 
peaks  and  troughs — with  each  peak 
and  each  trough  higher  than  the  last 
one.  The  result  has  been  a  gradual  sti- 
fling of  real  economic  growth  and  a 
decline  in  real  wages  for  Americans: 
and  a  new  economic  label  has  become 
a  household  word— stagflation. 

Giving  rise  to  this  sorry  economic 
performance  has  been  an  economic 
policy  that  has  been  based  for  45  years 
on  Keynesian  demand  management. 
The  economy  has  been  juiced  up  or 
slowed  down  by  stop-and-go  Federal 
fiscal  policy,  primarily  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  Federal  budget  deficits. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  Re- 
publicans decided  it  was  time  to 
launch  out  into  brandnew  policy  direc- 
tions. The  old  policy  prescriptions 
simply  were  not  working.  The  JEC  Re- 
publicans began  to  embrace,  develop, 
and  refine  so-called  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. We  were  joined  in  this  effort 
in  the  1979  and  1980  JEC  reports  by 
the  Democrats,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen. 

The  program  called  for  moderately 
tight  monetary  policy.  Federal  spend- 
ing restraint,  reduced  tax  burdens  on 
both  businesses  and  individuals,  and 
reduced  regulatory  burdens.  If  the 
package  sounds  familiar,  you  are  per- 
ceptive, because  those  are  the  exact 
planks  of  the  Reagan  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
picked  up  the  supply-side  banner  and 
has  sallied  forth  with  the  policy  pre- 
scriptions the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  been  advancing  for  several 
years  now. 

The  major  analytical  breakthrough 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
ports and  in  the  Reagan  program  is 
that  taxes  affect  decisions  to  work  and 
save  and  invest  by  affecting  rates  of 


return  on  capital  and  labor  by  altering 
incentives. 

In  Keynesian  analysis,  it  is  the  flow 
of  funds  in  the  spending  stream  that  is 
important.  In  supply-side  analysis,  it  is 
after  tax  rates  of  return  and  their 
impact  on  Incentives  to  work.  save, 
and  invest  that  matter. 

Supply-side  economics  is  the  eco- 
nomics of  growth.  Tax  cuts  of  the 
right  kind  first  lead  to  changes  in  sup- 
plies of  labor  and  capital  plant  and 
equipment  and  then  to  output. 
Stepped-up  output  hits  at  both  sides 
of  the  stagflation  cycle— it  increases 
economic  growth  and  employment, 
and  it  helps  fight  inflation  by  putting 
more  goods  on  the  shelves. 

Looking  only  at  ways  to  inject 
money  into  the  system.  Federal  spend- 
ing is  viewed  by  Keynesians  as  more 
stimulative  than  tax  reduction  because 
part  of  a  tax  cut  is  saved.  Saving  is 
considered  by  Keynesians  to  be  a  drag 
on  the  economy.  Yet  saving  is  essen- 
tial to  investment  and  growth.  The 
Keynesian  models  focus  on  the  short 
run,  not  looking  far  enough  ahead  to 
the  way  saving  would  be  borrowed  and 
invested  to  enlarge  capacity,  remove 
inflationary  bottleneclcs.  and  reduce 
costs. 

In  Keynesian  policy  development,  all 
policy  variables  are  either  placed  on 
stop  or  go — everything  moving  in  the 
same  direction  either  to  slow  down 
demand  or  stimulate  demand.  If  un- 
employment is  rising,  all  policy  tools 
are  set  to  expand  demand.  If  inflation 
is  rising— and  unemployment  is  fall- 
ing—all policy  tools  are  set  to  slow 
down  demand. 

An  important  concept  not  used  by 
demand-oriented  Keynesian  econo- 
mists is  that  fiscal  policy  can  be  split. 
It  is  not  just  one  weapon.  It  can  be  two 
or  more  weapons.  A  gradual  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  and  a  tight  Federal  spending 
posture  can  be  used  to  attack  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  tax  cuts,  care- 
fully drafted  to  stimulate  work  effort, 
saving  and  investment,  can  be  used  to 
fight  unemployment. 

I  realize  there  is  public  concern  and 
concern  in  this  body  about  the  possi- 
ble inflationary  effects  of  the  3-year 
10  percent  personal  tax  cuts.  When 
presented  on  its  own  merits,  the  polls 
show  overwhelming  public  support  for 
the  tax  cut  program  by  a  margin  of 
better  than  2  to  1.  But  when  coupled 
with  the  question  of  a  balanced  Feder- 
al budget,  the  results  are  2  to  1  the 
other  way.  To  the  question,  "if  you 
had  to  choose  between  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  and  cutting  your  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  which  would  you 
choose?",  a  recent  NBC/Associated 
Press  poll  showed  64  percent  favored  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  29  per- 
cent favored  a  cut  in  taxes.  The  prob- 
lem is.  the  pollsters  are  asking  a 
loaded  question. 
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The  question  ought  to  read  some- 
thinc  like  this:  Would  you  prefer 
perslfltent  and  long-run  deficits  cauaed 
by  unemployment  and  a  sluggish  econ- 
omy, or  would  you  prefer  short-run 
deficits  cauaed  by  tax  cuts,  but  fol- 
lowed by  strong  economic  growth, 
rising  employment,  and  balanced 
budgets? 

I  realiae  the  latter  question  is  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  grasp.  But 
it  is  the  more  appropriate  question, 
and  there  is  sound  economic  basis  for 
it. 

Federal  deficits  are  caused  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  economic  condi- 
tions—unemployment and  Inflation. 
Under  the  onslaught  of  these  two  eco- 
nomic forces,  the  Federal  budget  dis- 
penses remedial  aid  with  almost  reck- 
less abandon.  As  the  economy  softens 
and  unemployment  rises,  automatic 
stabilisers  come  into  play  to  produce 
outlay  upasms  throughout  the  budget. 
And  on  the  other  side  of  the  stagfla- 
tion coin,  with  increased  inflation 
come  increased  outlays  for  indexed  en- 
titlement programs. 

For  example,  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1980,  Federal  expenditures 
rose  by  $36  billion,  from  a  $613  billion 
annual  rate  to  $639  billion;  $26  billion 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  automatic 
budget  responses  to  sluggish  economic 
conditions  and  inflation,  the  two 
things  the  Reagan  program  is  de- 
signed to  correct.  There  was  a  $9  bil- 
lion increase  in  programs  tied  to  un- 
employment—unemployment insur- 
ance benefits,  assistance  payments, 
medicaid  and  food  stamps.  Also,  when 
private  sector  orders  soften.  Federal 
defense  and  brick  and  mortar  contrac- 
tors tend  to  speed  up  delivery  on  con- 
tract work.  This  added  $8  billion  to 
the  budget. 

On  the  inflation  front,  nearly  $6  bil- 
lion in  added  Federal  costs  arose  last 
year  due  to  indexed  social  security  and 
pension  benefits  and  due  to  price  rees- 
timates  for  food  assistance,  medicaid 
and  defense  fuel  costs.  Another  $3  bil- 
lion came  from  interest  rates— caused 
by  inflation— and  their  impact  on  the 
Federal  debt,  FSUC  outlays,  and  stu- 
dent loans. 

We  cannot  really  hope  to  have  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  long  ruin  without 
vigorous  economic  growth.  The  full 
personal  tax  cut  package  is  crucial  to 
that  vigorous  economic  growth.  We 
will  have  to  absorb  some  short-run 
deficits  while  the  tax  cuts  do  their 
work.  But  with  patience,  by  1984  and 
beyond,  we  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  courageous  economic  program. 
We  will  have  budget  surpluses  and  vig- 
orous economic  growth  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  me  illustrate  to  you  how  potent 
a  little  more  economic  growth  can  be. 
If  U.S.  real  GNP  had  grown  only  1"^ 
percentage  points  faster  each  year 
since  1950.  today  we  would  have  a  $3^4 
trillion  economy  instead  of  a  $2.6  tril- 


lion economy.  With  an  economy  that 
size,  we  would  have  $200  billion  more 
in  Federal  revenues,  balanced  budgets, 
stable  prices.  50  percent  higher  living 
standards,  millions  more  Jobs,  a  sol- 
vent social  security  system,  a  produc- 
tive economy  three  times  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  instead  of  twice 
their  size,  and  unquestioned  military 
superiority.  Economic  growth  of  this 
magnitude  is  not  unrealistic— it  was 
achieved  by  our  industrial  competitors 
in  Europe  during  this  period. 

I  want  to  make  two  more  important 
points  regarding  the  tax  cuts. 

Even  if  short-term  budget  deficits 
result  from  tax  cuts,  the  savings  that 
the  tax  cuts  will  generate  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  help  to  fiiumce  the 
deficits  and  thus  ease  the  burdens  on 
the  credit  markets  in  a  noninflation- 
ary  way.  In  other  words,  deficits  are 
not  Inherently  inflationary.  Witness 
the  situation  in  both  Japan  and  West 
Germany.  In  both  countries,  deficits 
over  the  years  have  been  larger  rela- 
tive to  gross  national  product  than  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  inflation 
rate  has  been  much  lower.  Why?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  higher  rate  of  na- 
tional saving  in  those  countries  rela- 
tive to  ours,  a  savings  rate  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  sufficiently  large  to  offset 
the  very  high  rate  of  dissaving  in  the 
public  sector. 

Accelerated  depreciation  will  in- 
crease business  saving.  And  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  stimulate  saving  both 
directly  by  increasing  disposable 
income  available  for  saving  and  indi- 
rectly by  changing  the  relative  prices 
of  saving  versus  consumption.  More 
specifically,  the  after-tax  rate  of 
return  on  each  additional  dollar  saved 
would  increase— thereby  giving  a  boost 
to  the  incentive  to  save. 

Regardless  of  the  economic  rationale 
for  the  3-year  10-percent  personal  tax 
cuts,  the  American  public  deserves  the 
cuts. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it.  the 
Reagan  proposal  is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all. 
It  is  only  a  return  to  the  public  of  the 
results  of  taxflation.  For  every  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  inflation  and  the  ac- 
companying wage  increases,  there  is  a 
1.7-percent  increase  in  Federal  reve- 
nue as  taxpayers  are  pushed  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  Unless  the 
Reagan  personal  tax  cuts  are  enacted, 
the  median-income  family,  which  is  in 
the  24-percent  bracket  today,  will  be 
in  the  32-percent  bracket  by  1984. 

Without  any  changes  whatever  in 
existing  tax  laws,  social  security  taxes 
and  income  taxes  will  rise  dramatically 
over  the  next  5  years.  For  example,  in 
fiscal  year  1982  social  security  taxes 
will  rise  by  $18  billion  and  income 
taxes  by  $37  billion,  a  total  of  $55  bil- 
lion. The  10-percent  tax  cut  proposed 
for  the  first  year  will  reduce  taxes  by 
$51  billion— a  net  tax  increase  of  $4 
billion  in  1982.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  any  feedback  effects  from  the 


tax  cut  as  economic  activity  is  stimu- 
lated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  there  are  any 
alterations  in  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals they  can  be  restricted  to  those 
which  sharpen  and  refine  its  incentive- 
oriented  supply-side  thrust  and  which 
focus  even  more  intensively  on  savings 
and  investment  aimed  at  economic 
growth. 

The  Reagan  budget  package,  repre- 
sented in  the  Latta  substitute,  is  a 
blueprint  for  economic  growth,  rising 
employment,  and  reduced  inflation. 
The  Budget  Committee  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  clings  to  the  out- 
moded Keynesian  approach,  which 
has  given  us  15  years  of  frustrating 
stagflation. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  approach.  Gov- 
ernment tax  policy,  budget  policy, 
monetary  policy,  and  the  regiUatory 
policy  which  make  up  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram will  give  us  the  results  we  are 
seeking.  Let  us  get  on  with  it.« 
•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  supporting  the  budget  amendment 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  the  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  economic  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  the  priorities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

When  I  first  took  office  last  Janu- 
ary, I  set  two  goals  for  myself:  To 
serve  my  constituents  and  to  be  an  ef- 
fective and  compassionate  legislator. 
The  criteria  which  I  established  are  as 
follows:  The  essential  interests  of  the 
older  cities  such  as  Philadelphia  must 
not  be  compromised;  the  rights  of  the 
poor  to  live  in  dignity  must  be  assured; 
the  opportunity  for  families  to  own 
their  own  homes  and  to  send  their 
children  to  good  schools  must  be  pro- 
tected; and  the  rights  giiaranteed  to 
all  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  must 
be  defended. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  President 
Reagan's  analysis  that  all  of  these 
concerns  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  our  ability  as  a  Nation  to  bring 
inflation  under  control.  I  also  share 
the  President's  belief  that  we  must 
balance  the  Federal  budget  in  order  to 
reduce  inflation.  Unfortunately,  the 
President  has  not  offered  us  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  is  in  balance.  It 
achieves  the  necessary  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  by  cutting  waste  and 
closing  tax  loopholes  for  the  wealthy. 
At  the  same  time,  it  provides  tax  re- 
duction for  low-  and  moderate-income 
taxpayers,  and  reduces  business  taxes 
to  offset  the  increase  in  the  social  se- 
curity tax.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget  also  addresses  the  in- 
flationary impact  of  foreign  oil  im- 
ports by  supporting  energy  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  conservation. 

Equally  important,  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  unlike  the  administration  pro- 
posal, provides  support  for  the  pro- 
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grams  which  have  been  established  by 
Congress  over  the  years  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  older  cities,  the  poor, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  In  his  last  ap- 
pearance before  Congress  that  great 
American  Hubert  Humphrey  stated: 

The  moral  test  of  govemment  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  In  the  dawn  of  Ufe.  the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  Ufe.  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped. 

While  the  President  pays  llpservice 
to  these  Ideals,  the  massive  cuts  in 
social  programs  the  administration 
has  endorsed  create  gaping  holes  in 
the  so-called  safety  net  for  the  poor 
which  he  has  promised  to  maintain. 
Cuts  in  medicaid,  food  stamps,  and 
legal  serviees  belie  the  assertion  that 
the  "truly  needy"  will  not  be  affected. 
Most  directly  affected,  however,  are 
the  programs  which  provide  our  disad- 
vantaged citizens  with  the  opportunity 
to  become  self-sufficient;  that  is.  aid  to 
education,  rehabilitation  for  the 
handicapped.  Job  training,  and  em- 
ployment. In  the  long  run.  these  cuts 
would  not  save  money,  btit  would  only 
increase  the  public  burden  by  impos- 
ing dependency  upon  individuals  who 
could,  with  appropriate  assistance, 
become  productive  members  of  soci- 
ety. 

The  cuts  which  the  administration 
proposes  in  mass  transit  and  support 
for  revitalizing  our  older  cities  also 
represents  false  economy.  Our  econo- 
my is  in  a  decline  because  we  have  In- 
vested too  little,  rather  than  too 
much,  in  maintaining  our  industrial 
base  and  the  public  infrastructure  es- 
sential to  industry.  We  have  only  to 
consider  the  sorry  state  of  our  once 
great  mass  transit  system,  and  the  de- 
cline of  our  major  cities,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  failed  miserably 
in  preserving  the  rich  heritage  which 
was  entrusted  to  us. 

The  prosperity  of  this  Nation,  which 
was  until  lately  the  envy  of  the  world, 
was  built  around  an  extensive  system 
of  waterways  and  railroads,  which  car- 
ried raw  materials  to  industrial  plants 
and  goods  to  markets.  Our  cities  were 
established  as  compact,  energy  effi- 
cient centers  of  trade.  Industry  and 
culture  at  the  crossroads  of  these 
transportation  networks.  In  the  last 
several  decades  we  have  virtually 
abandoned  this  system  of  mass  transit 
in  favor  of  highway  construction.  We 
have  neglected  our  major  cities  to  pro- 
mote urban  sprawl.  Most  regrettable 
of  all,  we  have  rejected  out  own 
people,  as  we  have  encouraged  indus- 
try to  permit  plants  in  older  cities  to 
deteriorate  and  close,  as  it  reinvests  its 
capital  in  more  remote  areas  and.  to 
an  ever  increasing  degree,  in  foreign 
countries. 

This  policy  of  industrial  divestiture 
and  neglect  of  our  urban  infrastruc- 
ture has  been  encouraged  by  Federal 
subsidies  and  favorable  tax  treatment. 


It  has  also  been  fueled  by  cheap 
energy,  which  we  optimistically  ex- 
pected would  last  forever.  Now  we  are 
paying  the  price.  Now  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  wasteful  use  of  imported 
oil  poses  a  major  theat  to  our  econo- 
my, as  well  as  to  our  national  defense. 

"The  Reagan  economic  program  is  to- 
taUy  unresponsive  to  these  critical 
issues  which  confront  us  as  a  tuition. 
Instead  of  encouraging  energy  conser- 
vation. It  cuts  operating  subsidies  for 
mass  transit,  endangering  the  very  ex- 
istance  of  our  rail  and  local  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  Instead  of  revitalizing  our 
older  cities,  it  eliminates  programs  like 
UDAO,  which  have  proved  effective  in 
attracting  private  capital  to  invest  in 
the  cities.  Instead  of  promoting  em- 
ployment, it  eliminates  programs 
which  create  Jobs  and  casts  willing 
workers  Into  a  so-called  safety  net  of 
permanent  dependency.  Instead  of 
stimulating  the  renewal  of  our  indus- 
trial base,  it  gives  a  blank  check  to  the 
wealthy  to  export  capital  which  is 
sorely  needed  here,  and  move  more 
Jobs  out  of  the  country. 

I  agree  with  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.  This  is  not  a  time  for  laissez- 
faire  economics.  This  is  a  time  to  re- 
build our  mass  transit  system,  so  that 
we  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  for- 
eign OIL  It  is  a  time  to  revitalize  the 
llfeblood  of  our  major  cities.  It  is  a 
time  to  give  Jobs  to  our  workers,  and 
useful  skills  to  our  young  people.  This 
is  the  time  to  reinvest  in  our  country, 
and  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving the  heritage  which  has  made 
this  Nation  great.* 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBTHA)  having  assimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Frost,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Flippo)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REAGAN  BX7DGET 
UNRESPONSIVE  TO  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  out  for  our  Na- 
tion's 25  million  elderly  who  see  their 
Government  losing  hold  on  an  infla- 
tion-stricken health  care  system  at 
their  expense,  and  as  unresponsive  to 
their  special  needs. 

It  is  no  small  wonder  why  retirement 
years  for  many  older  Americans  are 
years  of  anxiety  and  fear.  Despite  our 
ef forts  over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
expand  coverage,  the  elderly  now  pay 
more  for  health  care  than  when  medi- 
care was  enacted  15  years  ago.  In  fact, 
the  average  health  care  bill  has 
reached  $2,026  a  year  when  over  60 
percent  of  the  elderly  living  alone 
make  less  than  $4,999. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  ef- 
forts to  curtail  Federal  spending.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  approach  of  the 
Reagan  administration  as  presented  in 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  presrs  too 
heavily  upon  the  elderly  and  will  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  forcing  in- 
creased numbers  of  elderly  to  accept 
the  indignities  of  public  support.  Tes 
we  must  act  responsibly,  but  we  must 
also  avoid  short-sighted  and  Illogical 
budget  cuts  that  undermine  efforts  in 
recent  years  to  provide  the  least  costly 
and  most  humane  setting  for  meeting 
the  special  chronic  health  care  needs 
of  the  elderly— in  the  home. 

It  is  sheer  folly  to  accept  the 
Granun-Latta  notion  that  its  health 
care  proposals— particularly  its  medic- 
aid cap  and  the  rescission  of  important 
medicare  expansions  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Congress  last 
year— represent  cost  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  facts  are  that  any  gains 
from  the  increased  flexibility  granted 
to  the  States  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  combined  impact  on  the  medic- 
aid program  alone  of  the  proposed 
medicaid  cap.  curtailment  of  medicare 
home  health  expansions,  and  the 
many  serious  human  service  program 
cuts  we  can  expect  the  result  of  the 
administration's  block  grant  proposals. 

Accepting  these  changes  would  be  to 
rob  the  States  of  any  ability  to  deal 
with  real  medicaid  cost  containment 
issues,  particularly  rampant  fraud  and 
abuse  and  its  clear  bias  toward  more 
expensive  and  often  inappropriate  in- 
stitutional care.  In  fact,  recent  studies 
show  us  that  as  many  as  40  percent  of 
nursing  home  residents  need  not  be 
there  at  all.  With  nursing  home  costs 
expected  to  reach  $42.4  billion  by 
1985.  or  three  and  one-half  times  what 
they  were  in  1977.  we  should  be  foster- 
ing greater  independence  not  depend- 
ence on  Government  support. 

We  must  reject  the  Granun-Latta 
substitute  which  cuts  deeply  into  the 
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funding  of  community-based  medical 
and  social  services  which  are  critical 
components  of  the  kind  of  support 
network  that  enables  the  disabled  and 
the  elderly  to  remain  In  their  own 
homes  and  out  of  institutions.  The 
proposed  social  services  block  grant 
with  a  2S-percent  cut  in  Federal  fund- 
ing would  result  in  the  senseless  cur- 
tailment of  services  In  many  States  for 
elderly  transportation  and  nutrition 
programs,  community  mental  health 
centers,  alcohol  detoxification  pro- 
grams, home  health,  and  adult  day 
care,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
many  other  group  home  and  social 
service  programs.  Coupled  with  its 
other  proposals  restrict  food  stamp 
and  fuel  assistance  funding,  and  to  re- 
scind medicare  improvements  enacted 
last  year,  the  Gnunm-Latta  substitute 
will  result  in  significantly  higher  not 
lower  medicaid  expenditures  and  pro- 
vide for  an  even  greater  institutional 
bias  to  our  health  care  system. 

Together  we  can  affirm  our  promise 
to  the  elderly  of  this  Nation  that  they 
will  indeed  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  their  remaining  years  in  decency 
and  dignity,  together  we  can  meet 
short-term  objectives  to  curtail  Feder- 
al spending,  but  we  can  only  do  this  in 
a  fashion  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
the  special  needs  of  our  elderly  by 
adopting  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution as  offered  by  its  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Jonks.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.)      

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  1.  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  concluded  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  "has 
itself  engaged  in  and  allowed  its  grant 
recipients  to  engage  in  lobbying  activi- 
ties prohibited  by  Federal  law."  The 
Comptroller  General  also  concluded 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  failed 
to  implement  a  series  of  steps  it  rec- 
ommended in  an  earlier  opinion  to 
Congressman  Ben  Gilman. 

The  Comptroller  General  based  his 
opinion  on  the  contents  of  several  ISC 
memoranda  outlining  a  program  of 
grassroots  lobbying  activity  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Corporation,  and  its 
grant  recepients. 

B^.  Speaker.  What  is  most  distrub- 
ing  to  me  is  that  the  antilobbying  pro- 
hibitions adopted  by  Congress  in  both 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
and  the  Moorhead  amendment  which 
has  been  contained  in  all  appropri- 
ations acts  since  1972  has  been  virtual- 
ly ignored.  The  arrogance  of  certain 
L£C  staff  demonstrates  these  individ- 
uals feel  they  are  above  the  law.  This 
type  of  conduct  makes  it  exceedingly 


difficult  for  me  to  justify  continuation 
of  this  program.  This  attitude  also 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  draft  correc- 
tive legislation,  because  it  will  prob- 
ably be  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
the  Comptroller  General's  opinion,  as 
follows: 

COMrTROLXSt  Oenkral 

or  THE  Unitd)  States, 
Wathington  D.C..  May  1,  1981. 
Hon.  F.  Jaios  StKuanKonnn.  Jr.. 
Houae  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  SENSENSRENimt:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  that  this  Office  In- 
vestigate the  possible  misuse  of  appropri- 
ated funds  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion (LSC)  for  lobbying  and  political  activi- 
ties. In  support  of  your  allegations,  you  pro- 
vided us  with  copies  of  a  number  of  ISC 
memoranda  covering  the  period  from  March 
1980  until  March  1981.  After  reviewing  this 
material  we  have  concluded  that  LSC  has 
Itself  engaged  and  allowed  Its  grant  recipi- 
ents to  engage  In  lobbying  activities  prohib- 
ited by  Federal  law.  However,  we  did  not 
find  that  LSC  had  engaged  in  prohibited  po- 
llUcal  activities. 

The  LSC  memoranda  indicate  that  LSC 
developed  a  detailed  plan  designed  to  urge 
members  of  the  public  interested  in  its  legal 
assistance  programs  to  contact  Members  of 
Congress  and  communicate  their  support 
for  LSC  reauthorization  legislation  and  LSC 
appropriations  measures  being  considered 
by  the  Congress.  Over  the  years,  LSC  has 
encouraged  groups  interested  in  legal  assist- 
ance at  the  local,  regional,  and  state  levels 
to  support  its  legislative  program.  The  orga- 
nizations include  such  groups  as  LSC  fund 
recipients:  clients'  councils;  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defense  Association 
(NLADA),  an  organization  of  poverty  law- 
yers: the  National  Organization  of  Legal 
Services  Workers,  an  employee  organization 
of  legal  assistance  workers:  migrant  farm 
worker  groups,  bar  associations;  and  similar 
groups.  The  effectiveness  of  the  organiza- 
tion depends  heavily  on  a  State  Coordinator 
to  serve  as  link  between  LSC  headquarters 
and  the  State  organization.  Normally,  the 
State  Coordinator  Is  an  employee  or  official 
or  a  recipient  organization,  as  opposed  to 
being  an  employee  of  the  LSC  itself.  Offi- 
cials of  LSC's  Office  of  Government  Rela- 
tions communicate  frequently  with  State 
Coordinators  and  develop  strategy  about 
how  local  members  of  the  State's  Congres- 
sional delegation  can  best  be  approached, 
how  the  local  support  base  can  be  Increased, 
and  how  certain  methods  have  proven  suc- 
cessful In  other  states.  In  addition  to  serving 
as  a  communications  link  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  local  groups.  State  Coordi- 
nators are  also  responsible  for  reporting  in- 
formation back  to  I^C  headquarters. 

Early  in  1980.  I^SC  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  Project  Advisory  Group  (PAG),  a  na- 
tional organization  of  legal  services  pro- 
grams, to  direct  a  lobbying  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  LSC  reauthorization  and  appropri- 
ation legislation  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  In  April  1980.  Dan  J.  Bradley. 
President,  LBC,  and  Charles  H.  Dorsey. 
Chairperson.  PAG,  sent  a  joint  letter  to 
Legal  Services  Project  Directors,  the  heads 
of  recipient  organizations.  Initiating  the  lob- 
bying efforts  as  follows: 

"The  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the 
Project  Advisory  Group  are  engaged  In  a 
joint  effort  to  protect  the  interests  of  legal 
services  programs  and  clients  In  current 
Congressional    consideration    of    the    Legal 


Services  Corporation  Act  and  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981.  We  are  sending 
this  letter  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  this 
pending  legislation  and  to  Inform  you  par- 
ticularly of  the  serious  efforts  in  Congress 
to  impose  further  restrictions  on  legal  serv- 
ices work  and  to  limit  our  appropriation. 

"On  the  Issue  of  funding,  a  major  threat  is 
posed  by  the  general  budget-cutting  pres- 
sures on  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
E^ven  strong  supporters  of  legal  services 
have  agreed  to  a  balanced  budget  in  1981. 
This  means  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Conunittees  are  looking  more  criti- 
cally at  funding  for  legal  services  than  ever 
before,  and  could  restrict  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees'  ability  to  adequately 
fund  the  program  for  next  year.  You  will 
recall  that  the  Corporation  requested  $353 
million  for  1981.  PAG  U  urging  $403  million. 
The  White  House  is  supporting  $321  mil- 
lion. Some  members  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  proposed  termination  of  legal 
services.  That  was  not  seriously  debated, 
but  a  subsequent  effort  to  reduce  funds  to 
$278  million  lost  narrowly  by  a  vote  of  1 1  to 
14. 

"At  the  time  of  this  writing,  resolutions 
from  both  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  would  permit  appropriations  of 
as  much  as  $321  million.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  further  efforts  to  cut  the  budget 
will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Such  proposed  cuts  could 
be  specific  to  legal  services  or  could  be 
across-the-board  reductions  for  all  spending. 
The  budget  resolutions  will  be  debated  on 
the  floor  In  late  April  or  early  May. 

"The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  will  set  the  actual  1981  appro- 
priations figure  for  legal  services  once  Con- 
gress has  adopted  the  budget  resolution  set- 
ting the  outer  limits.  Markup  on  appropri- 
ations bills  will  probably  occur  in  mid  to 
late  May. 

"The  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee are  considering  bills  to  extend  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  The  leaders 
of  both  Committees  want  a  simple  extension 
of  the  law,  with  no  amendments— a  position 
supported  by  both  the  Corporation  and 
PAG.  The  House  BUI,  H.R.  6386,  U  a  three- 
year  authorization.  The  Senate  bill.  S.  2337, 
is  a  two-year  bill.  Both  have  been  reported 
from  the  appropriate  subcommittee  and  will 
be  considered  by  the  respective  full  commit- 
tees hopefully  before  the  end  of  April. 

"We  have  clear  indications  that  a  number 
of  crippling  amendments  will  be  proposed— 
either  In  full  Committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Among  those  now 
being  discussed  are  further  restrictions  on 
legislative  representation,  representation  in 
certain  abortion  cases,  representation  of 
aliens,  and  recovery  of  attorneys'  fees.  None 
of  these  are  easy  issues.  All  of  them  are  im- 
portant to  effective  legal  services  work.  We 
must  not  underestimate  the  risk  that  such 
amendments  present  this  year. 

"Both  the  Corporation  and  PAG  have 
added  temporary  persormel  in  Washington 
to  better  assure  that  the  Interests  of  legal 
services  programs  and  clients  are  heard  as 
these  Issues  are  debated  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months.  *  •  •" 

On  April  3.  1980.  LSC  sent  out  a  packet  of 
materials  tuldressed  to:  "Persons  Coordinat- 
ing Congressional  Relations"  that  included 
Instructions  on  effective  lobbying  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  the  local  level  for  LSC 
legislation.  The  materials  provided  were  as 
follows: 
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"1.  A  statement  of  what  needs  to  be  done' 
and  what  to  send  us.' 

"2.  A  Legislative  update  of  April  3.  1980. 
from  Anh  Tu. 

"3.  Fact  sheets  and  background  informa- 
tion on  the  LSC  reauthorization  and  appro- 
priation, including  membership  lists  of  the 
appropriate  House  and  Senate  Committees. 

"4.  One  page  fact  sheet/handouts  on  pos- 
sible restrictive  amendments. 

"5.  Examples  of  supportive  Bar  letters  and 
resolutions. 

"6.  Elxamples  of  favorable  editorials. 

"7.  Examples  of  supportive  letters  from 
public  officials. 

"8.  A  list  of  state  coordinators  for  the  leg- 
islative effort.  (State  coordinators  will  also 
receive  materials,  excerpted  from  the  Con- 
gressional Staff  Directory,  indicating  the 
Washington  and  local  office  addresses  and 
phone  numbers,  and  the  key  staff  of  each 
member  of  their  state's  Congressional  dele- 
gation. ) 

"Note:  Please  be  in  touch  with  your  state 
coordinator  before  Initiating  Congressional 
contacts,  editorials,  or  support  from  other 
suggested  sources  so  that  efforts  can  be  co- 
ordinated among  the  various  legal  service 
supporters  in  your  state." 

The  "what  needs  to  be  done"  brochure 
gives  specific  and  detailed  guidance  to  local 
lobbyists.  The  brochure  reads  as  follows: 

"1.  Visiting  Members  of  Congress.  During 
the  Congressional  recess,  April  4-14,  many 
members  of  Congress  will  be  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  can  be  approached  by  constitu- 
ents supportive  of  legal  services.  For  exam- 
ple, visits  on  behalf  of  legal  services  might 
be  made  by  delegations  of  bar  and  law 
school  leaders,  public  officials,  prominent 
figures  In  the  party  of  the  member,  heads  of 
major  contributing  organizations  (e.g.  labor 
unions),  heads  of  broad-based  constituent 
organizations  (e.g.  council  of  churches. 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Common  Cause) 
and  individual  campaign  contributors. 

"Note:  It  is  important  to  consider  which  of 
the  above  will  be  more  influential  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  member  of  Congress.  Many 
members  will  want  to  hear  from  legal  serv- 
ices staff  themselves,  but  in  most  cases,  it  Is 
better  to  rely  un  youi  supporters  in  the  bar 
and  other  constituent  groups  to  make  Con- 
gressional contacts.  (Instructions  attached) 

"2.  Securing  Local  and  State  Bar  Support. 
Supportive  resolutions  of  local  axid  state  bar 
association  and  contacts  by  bar  leaders  with 
members  of  Congress  are  effective  means  of 
indicating  concern  to  Congress. 

"3.  Obtaining  Supportive  Editorials.  Seek 
editorial  support  in  local  papers. 

"4.  Alerting  Constituents.  Many  Congres- 
sional constituents  will  be  concerned  about 
legal  services  if  they  are  alerted  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face.  These  include:  local  and  state 
labor  organizations;  businesses  and  business 
organizations;  church  groups  including  local 
council  of  churches  or  statewide  confer- 
ences, such  as  the  statewide  Catholic  con- 
ference which  exists  In  most  states:  broad- 
based  constituent  organizations  (such  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Conunon  Cause); 
civil  rights  organizations:  antlhunger  coali- 
tions; social  service  organizations  (most 
states  have  some  organization  involved  in 
the  delivery  of  human  resources);  and  indi- 
vidual campaign  contributors. 

"Also,  client  and  poor  people's  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Clients  Council 
chapters,  blockclubs,  community  economic 
development  corporations,  should  be  in- 
formed. 

"5.  Alerting  Public  Officials.  State  legisla- 
tors, governors  local  legislators,  and  prom- 


inent Individuals  in  the  political  party  of 
the  Representative  or  Senator  may  be  con- 
cerned about  legal  services  if  they  are  alert- 
ed to  the  problems  our  clients  will  face  if 
LSC's  budget  is  cut  or  our  services  are  re- 
stricted. 

"6.  Informing  Us  of  Problems.  Finally,  It  is 
Important  to  determine  If  members  of  Con- 
gress or  their  staff  have  heard  allegations  of 
wrong-doing  by  a  legal  services  program, 
and  promptly  provide  a  memorandum  of 
fact  to  us  along  with  as  much  supporting 
evidence  as  possible." 

LSC  also  instructed  local  lobbyists  in  the 
"what  to  send  us"  brochure  that  they  were 
responsible  for  providing  I^C  with  after- 
action reports  of  their  lobbying  efforts.  The 
data  desired  were  as  follows: 

"Please  provide  State  Coordinators  and 
the  LSC  Office  of  CSovemment  Relations 
with  all  actual  products  of  your  efforts.  In- 
cluding editorials,  communications  by  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  and  other  infor- 
mation. 

"Specifically,  with  regard  to  all  House  and 
Senate  contacts  please  provide  us  with  a 
report  of: 

"(1)  the  member  of  Congress  (and  staff) 
contacted, 

"(2)  persons  (and  their  positions)  making 
the  contacts, 

"(3)  the  Member's  (and  staff's)  attitude 
toward 

"(a)  Legal  services  in  general,  and 

"(b)  any  specific  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion or  amendments  discussed,  and 

"(4)  materials  or  information  we  should 
deliver  to  the  member's  Washington  office." 

The  packet  contained  instructions  on  the 
preparation  which  supporters  of  L£>C  legis- 
lation should  make  before  visiting  their 
Congressmen  or  Senators.  Lobbyists  were 
advised  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
background  of  the  Member  and  select 
highly  respected  persons  from  the  district 
to  accompany  the  visiting  delegation.  The 
delegation  was  to  familiarize  itself  with  LSC 
reauthorization  and  appropriation  issues 
and  emphasize  the  significance  of  these 
issues  to  the  Member. 

The  packet  also  Included  background  In- 
formation on  the  LSC  reauthorization  and 
appropriation  issues.  This  material  urged 
support  for  H.R.  6386  without  amendment 
in  the  House  and  S.  2337  as  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Sutxx>mmittee  on  Employment. 
Poverty  and  Migratory  Labor.  "The  back- 
ground information  also  urged  opposition  to 
any  amendment  that  would  (1)  restrict  leg- 
islative representation,  (2)  restrict  the  abili- 
ty of  legal  services  programs  to  represent 
aliens,  (3)  restrict  the  right  of  a  legal  serv- 
ices program  to  receive  court-awarded  fees 
upon  successful  completion  of  litigation,  (4) 
limit  the  right  of  employees  of  legal  services 
programs  to  join  labor  unions.  (5)  limit  legal 
services  representation  in  abortion  proceed- 
ings, or  (6)  require  legal  services  attorneys 
to  negotiate  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  litiga- 
tion. 

The  packet  Included  several  examples  of 
support  for  LSC  reauthorization  and  appro- 
priations In  the  form  of  editorials,  local  and 
State  bar  association  letters,  and  letters 
from  public  officials.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
such  items  had  been  helpful  in  demonstrat- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  the  support  for 
LSC  In  the  local  area. 

Similar  packets  were  sent  out  from  the 
LSC  Office  of  Government  Relations  and 
PAG  to  State  Coordinators  about  once  each 
month.  These  subsequent  packets  contained 
specific  guidance,  depending  on  the  then- 
current  status  of  LSC  legislation,  as  to  the 


lobbying  efforts  that  were  needed  at  the 
local  level. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  communi- 
cations set  forth  in  detail  above  constitute 
"lobbying",  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  appli- 
cable restrictive  legislation  and  construed  in 
our  decisions.  "Lobbying"  activities  are  pro- 
hibited by  provisions  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
D.S.C.  i  2996  et  seq. )  and  restrictions  con- 
tained In  various  appropriation  Acts  applica- 
ble to  Federal  funds  expended  by  the  Cor- 
poration. (See  later  discussions  of  these 
statutes. ) 

Under  the  provisions  of  42  UJS.C. 
S2996e(c),  the  Corporation  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  recipients  of  funding  through 
the  Corporation,  is  prohibited  from  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  legislation  before  the  Congress, 
except  that  Corporation  personnel  •••  •  • 
may  testify  or  make  other  appropriate  com- 
munication (A)  when  formally  requested  to 
do  so  by  a  legislative  body,  a  conunittee,  or  a 
member  thereof  or  (B)  In  connection  with 
legislation  or  appropriations  directly  affect- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Corporation."  (Em- 
phasis added. ) 

In  construing  the  exception,  we  think  the 
phrase  "•  •  •  testify  or  make  other  appro- 
priate conununication  •  •  •"  is  significant. 
Clearly,  Congress  did  not  intend  the  statu- 
tory prohibition  against  lobbying  to  pre- 
clude Corporation  personnel  from  testifying 
before  that  body  nor  do  we  think  that  the 
Congress  meant  to  preclude  the  Corpora- 
tion from  providing  to  the  Congress  the 
kind  of  data  that  E^xecutive  agencies  and 
Departments  normally  supply  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  or  when  they  desire  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  legislative  proposals.  In 
construing  other  statutory  restrictions 
against  lobbying  by  officials  of  Executive 
agencies  and  departments  (for  example. 
§  607(a)  of  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriation  Act, 
discussed  Infra),  we  have  consistently  recog- 
nized that  these  officials  have  a  legitimate 
Interest  In  communicating  with  the  public 
and  with  legislators  regarding  their  policies 
and  activities.  When  their  policies  or  activi- 
ties are  affected  by  pending  or  proposed  leg- 
islation, discussion  by  officials  of  that  policy 
or  activity  will  necessarily,  either  explicitly 
or  by  implication,  refer  to  such  legislation 
and  will  presumably  be  either  in  support  of 
or  in  opposition  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  have 
always  construed  other  anti-lobbying  re- 
strictions as  permitting  officials  to  express 
their  views  on  pending  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  it  affects  their  policies  and  activities 
directly  to  Congress  nr  to  the  public.  56 
Comp.  Gen.  889  (1977):  B-128938  July  12. 
1976. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  construed 
these  other  statutory  anti-lobbying  restric- 
tions as  prohibiting  agency  and  department 
officials  from  engaging  in  "grass  roots"  lob- 
bying. Involving  appeals  addressed  to  the 
public  at  large  or  to  selected  individuals  sug- 
gesting that  they  contact  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  Indicate  their  support  of  or 
opposition  to  legislation  being  considered  by 
the  Congress.  50  Comp.  Gen.  115  (1979).  In 
other  words,  direct  communication  of  its 
views  by  Corporation  personnel  to  Members 
or  Committees  of  the  Congress  is  permissi- 
ble; drumming  up  support  for  the  same  pur- 
pose outside  the  Corporation  is  not. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  think  that  the  ef- 
forts by  Corporation  officials  or  employees 
to  appeal  to  members  of  the  public  or  the 
legal  assistance  conununity  to  contact  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress  on 
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behalf  of  teclslative  positionB  of  the  Corpo- 
ration oonstttute  "other  appropriate  com- 
munication.'' 

LBC  haa  broadly  construed  the  exception 

In  43  n&C.  |1996e<c)(3).  which  readi 

except  that  peraonnel  of  the  Corporation 
may  testify  or  make  other  appropriate  com- 
munication *  *  *  In  connection  with  ledala- 
tloo  or  approprlationa  directly  af  f ectlnc  the 
acUvltlea  of  the  Corporation",  contending 
that  this  exception  authoriMS  Corporation 
poBonnel  to  engace  in  all  aetivltiea  neces- 
lary  to  influence  lecislation  and  appropri- 
ation measurea  that  directly  affect  the  Cor- 
poration. Includint  graa  roots  lobbying  ae- 
tivltiea. We  are  unaware  of  any  support  for 
such  a  broad  construction  In  the  legislative 
history  of  this  provision  or  elsewhere. 

Indeed,  the  Conference  Report  to  accom- 
pany RJt.  7*24,  the  liBgal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1974  (&  Rep.  No.  93-848.  93d 
Cmg..  ad  Seas.  33),  supports  our  construc- 
tion of  the  exception.  The  report  states: 

"Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  prohibit  the  Corporation  from 
undertaking  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  or 
by  any  State  or  local  legislative  body.  The 
Senate  amendment  allowed  the  Corporation 
to  testify  and  make  appmpriaU  comment  in 
coNiieeHon  viOt  UffUlation  or  appropri- 
oMoiu  directly  affecting  the  acHvitw  of  the 
Corporation.  The  house  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  recedes." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  Conference 
Report,  the  exception  was  understood  to 
allow  only  testimony  and  appropriate  com- 
ment on  legislation  affecting  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  Is  consistent  with  our  construc- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  funds  by  recipi- 
ents of  LBC  assistance,  under  the  provisions 
of  43  U.S.C.  |3996f<aK5).  the  Corporation  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
that  recipients  do  not  use  sppropriated 
funds  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
legislation  pending  before  the  Congress 
except  when  representing  a  client  or  when: 

"(B)  a  governmental  agency,  legislative 
body,  a  committee,  or  a  member  thereof 

"(i)  requests  personnel  of  the  recipient  to 
testify,  draft,  or  review  measures  or  to  make 
representations  to  such  agency,  body,  com- 
mittee, or  member,  or 

"(U)  is  considering  a  measure  directly  af- 
fecting the  activities  under  this  title  of  the 
recipient  or  the  Corporation." 

The  exception  in  43  DAC. 
1 3996f(aXBMU).  quoted  above,  should  be 
given  the  same  construction  as  the  similar 
provision  applicable  to  L8C  personnel  in  42 
U.S.C.  i  3996e(cX3MB).  discussed  above. 
That  is,  it  should  be  construed  ao  as  to  pre- 
clude expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  by 
recipients  for  grass  roots  lobbying.  Here 
again,  the  C>>rporation  has  erroneously  con- 
strued this  exception  broadly  to  permit  re- 
cipients to  expend  appropriated  funds  to  so- 
licit others  to  contact  their  congressmen  In 
connection  with  legislation  affecting  the  re- 
cipient or  the  Corporation.  For  the  reasons 
outlined  above,  we  believe  the  Corporation's 
construction  is  improper.  i;SC  has.  however, 
promulgated  regulations  in  45  CFR  }  1612.4 
that  implement  its  erroneous  interpretation 
of  this  statutory  provision  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  funds  made  available  to  a  recipi- 
ent by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  support  activities  intend- 
ed to  influence  the  issuance,  amendment,  or 
revocation  of  any  executive  or  administra- 
tive order  or  regulation  of  a  Federal.  State 
or  local  agency,  or  to  influence  the  passage 


or  defeat  of  any  legialation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  local 
legislative  body  or  State  proposals  by  initia- 
tive petition." 


"(3)  An  employee  may  engage  in  such  ac- 
tivities if  a  government  agency,  legislative 
body,  committee,  or  member  thereof  Is  con- 
sidering a  measure  directly  affecting  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Act  of  the  recipient  or  the 
Corporation." 

As  currently  worded,  these  regulations  au- 
thorise use  fund  recipients  to  expend  ap- 
propriated funds  for  grass  roots  lobbying 
campaigns  in  support  of  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation measures  that  directly  affect 
the  activities  of  the  recipient  or  the  Corpo- 
ration. In  our  opinion,  to  Representative 
Oilman,  B-ie37S2.  November  34.  1980.  (copy 
enclosed),  we  noted  certain  deficiencies  In 
these  regulations  and  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  Corporation  recommending  that  he 
take  appropriate  action  to  amend  the  regu- 
lations to  implement  adequately  the  statu- 
tory restrictions  on  lobbying.  The  Corpora- 
tion has  not,  however,  acted  on  our  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition  to  the  limitations  on  lol>bying 
activities  in  the  above  cited  statutory  provi- 
sions, annual  appropriation  act  restrictions 
have,  throughout  the  existence  of  the  legal 
assistance  program,  also  curtailed  such  ac- 
Uvltlea. SecUon  M7(a)  of  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  Oeneral  Oovemment 
Appropriation  Act.  the  language  of  which 
has  been  included  in  the  Act  every  year 
since  1973.  provides  as  follows: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  the  fundi 
available  for  expenditure  6y  any  corpora- 
tion or  agency,  shall  be  used  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legialation  pending  before  Congress." 
(Emphasis  added) 

We  have  construed  section  607(a)  as  pro- 
hibiting the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
by  Executive  agencies  and  Oovemment  cor- 
porations for  activities  involving  appeals  ad- 
dressed to  members  of  the  public  suggesting 
that  they  contact  Members  of  Congress  and 
indicate  support  of  or  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress,  or  that  they 
urge  their  congressional  representatives  to 
vote  in  a  particular  manner.  56  Comp.  Oen. 
889.  supra. 

We  understand  from  discussions  with  the 
LSC  Oeneral  Counsel  that  LSC  does  not 
consider  the  restriction  against  lobbying  ac- 
tivities contained  in  i  607(a)  to  be  applicable 
to  its  appropriations  because,  when  1 607(a) 
was  first  enacted  in  1972.  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  {  2996  et 
seq.)  had  not  been  enacted  into  law.  The  fal- 
lacy in  LfiC's  argument  is  that  appropri- 
ation Acts  are  enacted  annually  and  restric- 
tions in  them  apply  to  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation 
was  made.  An  appropriation  restriction  may 
forbid  the  use  of  funds  by  an  agency  even 
for  some  activity  authorized  in  Its  organic 
legislation.  In  such  a  case,  the  restriction 
takes  precedence  over  the  organic  legisla- 
tion: ttiat  is,  the  agency  would  have  sub- 
stantive authority  to  carry  on  a  certain  ac- 
tivity but  would  have  no  funds  available  to 
spend  on  It.  Section  607(a)  has  been  eiuu;ted 
in  the  same  form  each  year  since  1972  and 
is.  by  its  terms  applicable  to  appropriations 
contained  in  all  appropriation  acU.  The 
f  607(a)  restriction  against  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  for  lobbying  has  thus  been  applica- 
ble to  each  annual  appropriation  the  LSC 
has  received. 


Apparently  I^C's  Interpretation  that 
1607(a)  was  not  applicable  to  its  appropri- 
ations and  aggreaaive  leglalative  representa- 
tion by  program  personnel  at  the  State  level 
led  the  Congress  to  enact  a  provision  similar 
to  1 607(a),  but  expanded  to  cover  State  leg- 
islatures as  well  as  the  Congress,  as  proviso 
to  fiscal  year  1979  appropriations  provided 
for  LSC  in  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
ti(x,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1979 
(Pub.  L.  95-431.  October  10.  1978,  93  SUt. 
1031).  This  proviso,  known  as  the  Moorhead 
Amendment,  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  No  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  used  for  publicity  or  propa- 
ganda purposes  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legialation  pending  before  Congress 
or  any  State  legislature." 

The  Moorhead  amendment  has  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  Corporation's  appropriations 
each  year  since  It  was  first  introduced  and 
enacted  in  1978.  Under  this  restriction,  ap- 
propriated funds  may  not  be  used  by  recipi- 
ents to  appeal  to  meml>ers  of  the  public  to 
urge  their  elected  representatives  to  support 
or  defeat  legislation  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress or  in  any  State  legislature.  LBC  has 
also  failed  to  implement  this  restriction. 

In  summary,  through  the  use  of  recipient 
organizations  and  their  contacts  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  I£C  has  developed  an 
extensive  lobbying  campaign  to  support  re- 
authorization legislation  for  the  cortwration 
and  related  appropriation  measures  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  This  activity 
violates  the  anti-lobbying  statutory  and  ap- 
propriation restrictions  described  above. 

Because  USC's  regulations  and  current 
policies  appear  to  authorize  recipients  to 
expend  appropriated  funds  for  prohibited 
lobbying  activities  in  derogation  of  the 
above-dted  restrictions,  we  do  not  think,  as 
a  practical  matter,  that  the  Oovemment 
would  be  successful  in  attempting  to  recover 
the  illegally  expended  sums  from  the  recipi- 
ents. Also,  because  we  are  not  authorized  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation,  we 
are  unable  to  take  exception  to  these  illegal 
payments.  We  have  however,  written  the 
President  of  the  Corporation  informing  him 
that  we  are  advising  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  and  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees that  the  Corporation  is  expending 
Federal  funds  in  violation  of  the  above  cited 
statutory  and  appropriations  restrictions.  In 
that  same  letter,  we  reiterate  the  recom- 
mendations in  our  opinion,  B- 163763.  No- 
vember 24,  1980. 

We  also  reviewed  the  memoranda  that 
you  gave  us  for  possible  violations  of  restric- 
tions on  political  activities  contained  in  42 
U.S.C.  S  2996e<e)  and  42  UJS.C.  {  2996f(a)  by 
employees  of  either  the  Corporation  or  re- 
cipients. These  restrictions  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  prohibit  the  Corporation  or  its  re- 
cipients from  assisting  a  political  party  or  a 
candidate  for  public  office.  Our  review  did 
not  uncover  any  evidence  of  such  violations. 

We  trust  this  opiiUon  is  responsive  to  your 
request.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MiLTOH  J.  Socuui. 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 
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KANSAS  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNER 
NIXES    "ME  "  GENERATION 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 


and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Kansas.  Ur. 
Speaker,  today,  as  we  address  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  our  country,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  a  speech  by  Virgil 
Wiebe  of  Garden  City,  Kans. 

Virgil  is  a  young  man  whose  remarks 
were  selected  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  Kansas  in  its  1980-81 
voi(%  of  democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

Virgil,  a  high  school  senior,  points 
out  that  in  the  last  decade  special  in- 
terests have  nearly  taken  over  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  He  speaks  of  putting  to 
rest  the  "me"  generation,  replacing 
that  with  a  "we"  generation.  It  is  his 
advice  that  we  strive  to  end  the  atti- 
tude bom  in  the  sixties  to  "do  your 
own  thing  and  forget  about  anyone 
else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  refreshing  to  see 
this  attitude  of  self-reliance  and  op- 
portunity among  our  young  people.  It 
gives  special  meaning  and  impetus  to 
our  budget  considerations  today. 

1980-81  V.F.W.  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship Program— Kansas  Winner,  Viaon. 

WlKBE 

Along  with  millions  of  other  Americans.  I 
sometimes  find  myself  becoming  disillu- 
sioned with  many  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  each  day.  Problems  which  include 
moral  decay,  family  strife,  and  runaway  gov- 
ernment. 

As  these  problems  increase,  my  and  all 
Americans'  commitments  to  our  country 
must  be  strengthened  and  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  the  atti- 
tude of  "do  your  own  thing  and  forget  about 
anyone  else"  was  deeply  entrenched  in  our 
society.  This  attitude  must  be  reversed  to 
keep  America  strong.  It  is  time  to  end  the 
"Me"  generation  and  begin  the  "We"  gen- 
eration. 

In  helping  to  reach  this  goal,  my  commit- 
ment to  my  country  falls  into  ttiree  liasic 
areas;  commitment  to  my  family,  commit- 
ment to  my  fellow  citizens,  and  commitment 
to  my  government. 

The  family  is  society's  most  basic  and  nec- 
essary unit.  When  the  family  falls,  society 
and  government  fall.  Mencius.  a  great  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  when  he  said.  "The  root 
of  the  state  is  in  the  family." 

Of  late,  our  society  seems  to  be  attempt- 
ing suit^de  by  way  of  outright  attaclcs  on 
the  family.  Television  encourages  extra- 
marital affairs  and  stresses  that  scoring  sex- 
ually is  ttte  ultimate  achievement  for  a 
single  peison.  "Living  together"  has 
l>ecome,  and  excuse  the  pun,  a  household 
word. 

My  part  in  stopping  this  death  race  is  by 
committing  myself  to  my  family  by  respect- 
ing my  parents  and  relatives  and  learning 
from  them.  Japan,  as  an  excellent  example, 
has  become  a  powerful  industrial  nation  be- 
cause of  strong  family  ties. 

The  second  Iwsic  area  mentioned  was  my 
commitment  to  my  fellow  citizens.  Once 
again  this  goes  against  the  grain.  The  recent 
bestseller.  Looking  Out  for  Numl>er  One, 
promotes  selfgain  over  friendship  and 
family.  What  it  misses  is  the  gratification 
and  unity  that  can  be  found  by  developing 
friendships  and  serving  others.  In  working 


as  a  helper  in  a  local  Bible  club  for  grade 
sch(X)l  children,  I  have  gained  one  of  the 
best  l>argalns  obtainable.  Spending  only  two 
hours  a  week,  I  come  away  with  the  price- 
less rewards  of  learning  leadership  abilities 
and  cooperation  skills.  In  working  with 
these  children,  myself  and  my  fellow  work- 
ers are  communicating  the  fact  that  cooper- 
ation and  participation  are  not  only  benefi- 
cial to  one's  self,  but  also  to  one's  com- 
munity and  nation. 

I  can  expand  on  this  area  of  commitment 
by  increasing  my  role  in  the  community  and 
by  multiplying  my  friendships  across  racial 
and  ethnic  ties.  My  own  narrow  views  can  be 
broadened  and  enriched  as  my  friendships 
increase. 

Allegiance  to  my  government  is  the  final 
link  in  l>eing  committed  to  my  country. 

Exercising  my  right  to  vote  is,  of  course, 
the  most  obvious  and  easiest  method  of 
commitment  under  this  area.  Being  only  six- 
teen, I  cannot  as  yet  vote  in  local,  state,  or 
national  elections,  but  I  can  and  do  take 
part  in  the  selection  of  student  government. 

In  addition  to  voting,  the  area  second  in 
importance  under  this  commitment  I  feel  is 
overlooked  by  many  citizens.  That  area  is 
voicing  one's  opinion  and  giving  construc- 
tive criticism  about  one's  government.  In 
the  last  decade,  special  interests  have  prac- 
tically taken  over  our  nation's  capitol.  Send- 
ing letters  to  and  talleing  with  students, 
local,  and  national  leaders  are  all  involved 
in  my  commitment  to  my  government.  If  I 
can  loosen  the  grip  of  special  interests  on 
our  officials  just  a  little  bit,  I  will  have  ac- 
complished my  goal. 

In  these  past  few  minutes,  I  have  present- 
ed my  pledjge  of  allegiance  to  my  nation.  In 
doing  so,  I  have  reestablished  my  hope  and 
concern  for  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  our  great  country.  I  have  come  to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  committed 
individuals,  working  together,  make  our  re- 
public what  it  is. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  and  heart 
that  America,  even  in  the  midst  of  ever 
present  turmoil,  will  remain  the  strong 
anchor  by  and  for  the  people  of  her  lands 
and  of  the  world. 


PILOTAGE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Pilotage  Regulatory  Advisory 
Committee. 

Bftaritime  pilotage  is  as  geographical- 
ly and  operationally  diverse  as  it  is 
technically  (implex  and  exacting.  The 
establishment  of  national  standards  is 
an  extremely  complicated  and  difficult 
taslt,  particularly  since  pilotage  serv- 
ices are  essentially  local  in  nature. 

In  November  1980.  the  Coast  Guard 
published  proposed  amendments  to 
the  current  regulations  governing  the 
licensing  of  pilots. 

Those  proposed  amendments  drew 
extensive  opposition,  not  only  from 
the  pilots  themselves,  but  from  vessel 
operators,  port  directors  and  shipmas- 
ters. 

After  reviewing  the  many  detailed 
comments  presented  in  writing  and  at 


four  public  hearings  this  winter,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  withdrawn  the  pro- 
posed amendments.  That  action  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Coast  Guard  because  it 
showed  not  many  listened.  They  un- 
derstood, and  they  were  willing  to 
back  away  from  an  obvious  mistake: 
The  public  review  system  woiited. 

From  that  experience,  an  important 
lesson  can  be  learned:  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  individuals  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  technical  operations 
of  the  pilotage  industry  should  have 
preceded  the  formal  publication  of 
proposed  amendments. 

Congress  should  establish  a  mecha- 
nism to  facilitate  consultation  among 
the  industry,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  vessel  op- 
erators, and  port  authorities.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  intrcxluclng  would  accom- 
plish this  goal.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  28-member  committee  composed 
of  four  representatives  from  each  of 
the  following  groups:  Licensed  work- 
ing pilots,  licensed  shipmasters,  port 
authorities,  pilot  commissions,  ship- 
pers, barge  and  towing  operators,  and 
deep-sea  vessel  operators. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
to  appoint  the  members  who  will  serve 
without  compensation  or  reimburse- 
ment. Not  only  will  this  legislation  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money,  it  will  actually  save  Govern- 
ment the  expense  incurred  when  un- 
workable regiilations  are  proposed  and 
then  «rithdrawn. 

The  legislation  authorizes  no  staff 
and  establishes  a  procediu%  for  the 
termination  of  the  conunittee. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  maritime  safety  and 
pilotage  consider  joining  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 


ROBERT  K.  DAWSON  TAKES 
NEW  RESPONSmnJTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Fuppo)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
meml>er  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  public  servant  who  has 
left  the  committee  to  go  on  to  addi- 
tional opportunities  of  service  in  the 
administration. 

Robert  K.  Dawson  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  a  position 
in  which  his  superb  ability,  unique  ex- 
perience, and  dedicaition  will  be  put  to 
work  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Prom  1974,  until  just  recently,  Mr. 
Dawson  was  administrator  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  It  will  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace 
him  in  that  role. 
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This  hlshly  qualified  gentleman  is  a 
native  of  Scottsboro,  Ala.,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  district  I  represent.  I 
should  also  point  out  that  he  worked 
with  another  distinguished  Alabamian 
in  that  post,  when  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Jones  served  the  House  as 
chairman  of  Public  Worics  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Eartler.  Mr.  Dawson  also  served  still 
another  distinguished  Alabamian.  the 
Honorable  Jack  Edwasds  of  Mobile,  as 
legislative  assistant  for  2  years. 

So.  BCr.  Speaker,  this  gentleman  has 
served  equally  well  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  will  be  missed  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

All  who  know  Bob  Dawson  respect 
him  as  a  competent,  conscientious  and 
dedicated  worker  and  as  a  southern 
gentleman  whose  expertise  we  shall  all 
miss.  Bob  has  my  most  sincere  com- 
mendations for  a  job  well  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  Mr.  Dawson  and  wish  him  good 
luck,  good  health  and  Godspeed  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  indicated  they  want  to 
Join  in  the  observations  about  Robert 
K.  Dawson's  service  to  the  Congress: 
Hon.  James  J.  Howard  of  New  Jersey; 
Hon.  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama;  Hon. 
Olknn  Anderson  of  California;  Hon. 
WnxiAM  Boner  of  Tennessee:  Hon. 
John  B.  Breaux  of  Louisiana;  Hon. 
James  L.  Oberstar  of  Minnesota;  Hon. 
Bob  Eix}ar  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
Robert  A.  Youno  of  Missouri;  Hon 
Oene  Sntdbr  of  Kentucky;  Hon.  Don 
Clausen  of  California.* 
•  Mr.  SNYDliUt.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Robert  K.  Dawson  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works. 

Bob  is  no  stranger  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  For  the  last  7  years  he 
has  served  as  administrator  for  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  prior  to  that  he 
served  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  our 
colleague  from  Alabama,  Congressman 
Jack  E^dwasds. 

We  on  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  know  Bob 
Dawson  as  an  able  and  efficient  staff 
member  who  is  able  to  work  with  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
We  regret  that  he  is  leaving  the  com- 
mittee but  I  must  say  that  our  new 
Republican  administration  certainly 
gains  from  our  loss. 

I  might  point  out  that  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  selection  of  Bob  Dawson 
to  be  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
because  it  signals  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration recognizes  the  need  for 
competent,  qualified  individuals  to  run 
our  Government  programs.  During  the 
4  years  of  the  Carter  administration 
there  was  a  confrontation  between 
that  administration  and  the  Congress 


over  water  policy.  In  part,  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  President  Carter  se- 
lected individuals  for  key  positions 
who  had  little  understanding  of  the 
water  resources  program.  The  selec- 
tion of  Bob  Dawson  as  well  as  his  boss. 
Assistant  Secretary-Designate  William 
Oianelli,  demonstrates  that  President 
Reagan  is  selecting  competent  and 
knowledgeable  officials  who  bring 
with  them  to  their  new  jobs  the  lead- 
ership and  ability  necessary  to  manage 
and  Implement  these  important  pro- 
grams. Bob's  extensive  background  in 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  including  his  staff  initia- 
tives on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  programs,  will  serve 
him  well  in  his  new  position.  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  not  only  on 
matters  affecting  the  Public  Works 
Committee  but  also  on  issues  relating 
to  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
where  I  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  would  remiss  if  I  did  not  observe 
that  Bob  Dawson  came  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  during  the  chair- 
manship of  former  Congressman 
Robert  E.  Jones,  our  dear  colleague 
from  Scottsboro.  Ala.  Bob  Jones  is  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine  and  I  miss  his 
leadership.  However,  his  legacy  lives 
on  and  part  of  that  legacy  is  Bob  Daw- 
son's service.  I  believe  that  Bob  has 
learned  ably  at  the  knee  of  the  master 
and  his  graciousness  and  ability  reflect 
the  obvious  influence  of  his  former 
next  door  neighbor,  chairman  Bob 
Jones. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  observe 
that  we  will  miss  Bob  as  a  dedicated 
staff  member  but  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  in  his  new  capacity. 
I  congratulate  him  and  wish  every  suc- 
cess to  Bob  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Susan.* 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
record  my  congratulations  to  Robert 
K.  Dawson  who  has  just  left  us  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  to 
join  the  administration  as  E>eputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works.  Bob  has  been  a  true  credit  to 
this  House  and  to  the  concept  of  "pro- 
fessional staff."  and  I  luiow  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  shall  sorely 
miss  his  leadership  and  fine  example. 

For  almost  7  years.  Bob  handled  the 
basic  requirements  of  the  committee's 
organization  and  operations,  and  he 
did  so  faultlessly.  Since  my  very  first 
days  here  in  the  Congress,  I  came  to 
rely  heavily  on  Bob  whenever  I  needed 
to  know  something  about  my  responsi- 
bilities and  activities  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. A  master  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House,  you  could  always  rely  upon  his 
calm,  helpful,  and  straightforward  re- 


sponse to  any  problem  whether  it  be 
great  or  small.  If  it  is  true  that  a  mark 
of  a  gentleman  is  his  ability  to  treat 
all  persons  equally,  then  Bob  surely 
qualifies  as  one  of  the  finest  young 
gentlemen  associated  with  this  body. 

In  addition  to  being  a  strong  family 
man.  Bob  has  remained  active  in  his 
church,  in  athletics,  and  in  volunteer 
social  work  as  the  leader  of  an  accom- 
plished group  of  folk  Gospel  singers.  I 
congratulate  Bob  on  his  new  position 
and  consider  his  selection  by  the 
Reagan  administration  a  harbinger  of 
even  better  relations  between  the  civil 
works  functions  of  the  Army  and  the 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  take  part 
in  this  opportunity  to  honor  our  dis- 
tinguished public  works  and  transpor- 
tation administrator.  Bob  Dawson  has 
truly  been  a  cohesive  force  behind  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
and  we  are  sorry  to  lose  his  expertise 
on  the  committee,  but  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  position  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Public  Worlts 
and  Transportation  Committee,  I  have 
seen  quite  a  few  changes  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  committee  over  my  18 
yeso^,  but  few  changes  have  been  as 
favorable  as  Bob's  leadership  over  the 
past  7  years.  His  cooperation  and  effi- 
ciency in  coordinating  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
has  been  most  lielpful.  E^ach  of  us  on 
the  committee  has  enjoyed  a  special 
relationship  with  Bob  and  regard  him 
most  highly  for  his  congenial  and  re- 
sponsive attitude  toward  all  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  staff. 

We  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  fine 
gentleman  from  our  ranks  but  we  are 
sincere  in  our  congratulations  to  Bob 
on  his  new  position  and  we  wish  him 
much  continued  success  in  all  future 
endeavors.* 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  a  young  man- 
Robert  K.  (Bob)  Dawson— who  served 
as  administrator  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation from  1975  until  recently  when 
he  accepted  a  post  at  the  Pentagon,  as 
a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works. 

He  served  on  my  staff  as  a  legislative 
assistant  from  1972  to  1974. 

Bob  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  I  have 
known  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  is  thorough,  intelligent,  and  in- 
novative and  his  integrity  and  loyalty 
are  the  highest  caliber.  His  legal  abili- 
ties are  coupled  with  his  experience 
during  the  last  6  years,  managing  a 
large  congressional  staff  with  a  $3  mil- 
lion per  year  operating  budget. 

Because  of  Bob's  experience  in  my 
office  and  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 


mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  he  is  immi- 
nently qualified  to  serve  in  his  newly 
appointed  position. 

Bob  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cumberland 
School  of  Law  at  Samford  University 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  he  is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  two  lovely  chil- 
dren. Amy  and  Steve. 

His  professional  abilities  are  exceed- 
ed only  by  his  athletic  prowess,  being 
a  former  standout  for  Tulane  Univer- 
sity in  football;  and  his  singing  talent, 
"He's  Just  A  Scientist."  being  one  of 
his  most  memorable  renditions. 

I  extend  best  wishes  to  Bob  in  his 
new  post  with  the  administration.* 


RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
REAUTHGRIZA-nON  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Leht)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LESn*.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  by  request  the  administra- 
tion's bill  to  reauthorize  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak). 

First,  this  bill  would  authorize  funds 
to  be  appropriated  for  Amtrak  as  fol- 
lows: $613,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$532,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$417,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
$357,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986 

While  these  figures  represent  a  grad- 
ual reduction  in  the  level  of  financial 
support  provided  to  Amtrak  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  are  neces- 
sary, as  the  administration  points,  out, 
to  reduce  the  Federal  operating  and 
capital  grants  which  have  grown  so 
dramatically  in  recent  years.  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis  points 
out  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  that  "[tlhrough  fiscal  1980, 
Amtrak  has  received  more  than  $4.2 
billion  in  Federal  grants."  He  also 
notes  that  presently  "Federal  subsi- 
dies cover  approximately  60  percent  of 
Amtrak's  operating  costs  and  100  per- 
cent of  its  capital  costs  whUe  passen- 
ger fares  cover  only  approximately  40 
percent  of  Amtrak's  operating  costs." 
He  concludes  by  stating  that  such 
high  levels  of  Federal  support  can  no 
longer  be  sustained  by  the  Federal 
budget. 

Second,  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  would  require  Am- 
track  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
price  its  services  so  that  revenues 
would  cover  at  least  50  percent  of  its 
total  costs  excluding  capital  costs.  It 
would  also  increase  the  State's  contri- 
bution to  passenger  rail  service  under 
section  403(b)  of  the  act  to  50  percent 
of  the  fully  allocated  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation and  100  percent  of  the  associated 
capital  costs  for  the  entire  period  serv- 
ice  is  operated.   Currently  a  State's 


share  of  the  costs  of  operating  such 
service  is  20  percent  of  the  solely  relat- 
ed costs  in  the  first  year  of  operation, 
35  percent  in  the  second  year,  and  50 
percent  thereafter.  The  bill  also  makes 
several  changes  in  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  Amtrak.  Specifically,  it  re- 
quires: First,  the  issuance  of  preferred 
stock  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion equal  in  value  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  provided  to  Amtrak  for 
capital  acquisitions  and  improvements; 
second,  the  establishment  of  a  manda- 
tory sinking  fund  for  retirement  of  the 
preferred  stock;  and  third,  if  Amtrak 
is  in  arrears  on  dividend  or  sinking 
fund  payments,  the  three  Board  direc- 
tors elected  by  the  common  sharehold- 
ers would  be  replaced  by  directors 
elected  by  the  preferred  stoclthold- 
ers — the  Secretary. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  appro- 
priated sums  are  to  be  applied  solely 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  re- 
spectively made  and  prohibits  the 
commitment  of  fimds  in  advance  of.  or 
in  excess  of.  their  appropriation.* 


INCENTIVES  TO  FARMERS  FOR 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  PRAC- 
TICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
*Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reducing 
soil  erosion  has  been  an  important 
goal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  the  1930's.  However,  erosion  is 
still  as  severe  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry  today  as  it  was  then.  In  fact, 
Anson  Bertrand,  USDA  Director  of 
Scientific  Education,  has  predicted 
that  "soil  and  water  resources  will  sur- 
pass energy  as  the  crisis  issue  before 
the  end  of  the  century." 

Cropping  marginal  lands,  monocul- 
ture farming,  discontinuance  of  some 
of  the  established  conservation  prac- 
tices to  accommodate  new  innovations 
in  farming  techniques,  and  more  in- 
tensive farming  to  meet  high  food  and 
fiber  demands  have  increased  pressure 
on  soil  and  water  resources.  In  Iowa, 
for  example,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  farmland  is  in  need  of  protection. 
Traditionally,  conservation  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  efforts  to  alle- 
viate soil  loss.  However,  soil  toxicity 
caused  by  pollution  from  fertilizers, 
herbicides,  and  pesticides,  increases  in 
stream  salinity,  and  competing  de- 
mands for  water  have  broadened  in 
scope  of  conservation  policy  to  include 
programs  concerned  with  the  quality, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  our  soil  and 
water  resources. 

Various  efforts  to  assist  farmers 
with  soil  and  water  conservation  have 
come  under  some  scrutiny  because  var- 
ious program  evaluations  indicate  that 
many  programs  are  not  effective  in 
providing  incentives  to  induce  farmers 
to  Introduce  conservation  measures. 


Fortunately,  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa,  there  is  a  good  program.  Several 
counties  provide  a  $7.50/acre  pasrment 
for  no-till  or  conservation-till  farming. 
Soil  conservationists  have  indicated 
that  this  has  been  a  very  successful 
tool,  although  some  additional  incen- 
tive is  still  required.  I  believe  that  we 
in  Congress  would  be  well-advised  to 
follow  up  on  the  Iowa  approach.  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  Block  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion supports  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion efforts. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  that  will  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  farmers  who  engage  in  con- 
servation practices  that  do  not  involve 
money  for  permanent  practices.  The 
credit  for  no-till,  minimum-till,  and 
similar  conservation  practices  would 
be  given  over  a  3-year  period.  The  tax 
credit  available  would  be  $10/acre  for 
the  first  200  acres;  $8/acre  for  the 
next  200  acres;  and  $5/acre  for  all  land 
thereafter.  The  program  could  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  ASCS  office. 
Conversion  to  such  soil  conservation 
practices  would  be  particularly  adapt- 
able on  farms  growing  com,  sorghum, 
soybeans,  and  other  small  grains. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
legislation  and  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring  it.  It  will  go  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding the  needed  incentives  to  farm- 
ers to  reduce  soU  erosion.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Giucah) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GILIifAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. May  4,  1981,  I  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  House  due 
to  prior  commitments  in  my  congres- 
sioiud  district. 

The  two  votes  that  I  missed  yester- 
day included  roUcall  No.  27  which  was 
on  the  passage,  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules,  of  H.R.  3132,  the  Cash 
Discount  Act,  to  encourage  cash  dis- 
counts and  for  other  purposes.  This 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  296  to  43.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

I  also  was  absent  for  a  procedural 
vote  on  a  motion  to  resolve  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to 
consider  the  House  budget  resolution. 
Rollcall  No.  28.  on  this  question,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  334  to  2.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  MARITIME 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Simna) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  8NTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  todfty  I 
am  Introdudnc.  at  the  request  of  the 
•dmlnistrmtlon.  the  Maritime  Admlnls- 
trmtion  authoriaitlon  bill  for  flacal 
year  1083. 

This  authoriiation  bill  repreaenta  a 
iltnUlcant  commitment  by  the 
Reacan  administration  to  developing  a 
stronc  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Already, 
this  administration  has  formed  an 
interagency  task  force  to  study  the 
problems  facing  the  maritime  industry 
and  to  develop  policy  directives  which 
wlU  make  our  merchant  marine 
strmger  and  more  competitive.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  study  will  also  focus 
on  developing  possible  alternatives  to 
the  erlstlng  subsidy  system.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  development  of 
such  alternatives. 

There  are  two  slight  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  and  the  administration's  ver- 
sion. 

The  first  difference  is  that  I  have 
dropped  a  provision  which  would  have 
allowed  the  Appropriations  Committee 
rather  than  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  establish  a  ceUing  for  the  tiUe 
XI  loan  guarantee  program.  I  think 
this  would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  an 
abrogation  of  the  role  of  the  author- 
ising ccmmiittee. 

The  other  difference  appears  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill.  I  have  added  this 
provision  because,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee,  and  now  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  fiill 
committee.  I  have  learned  that  some- 
thing is  obviously  wrong  with  the  op- 
erating differential  subsidy  <0£)8) 
syston.  The  subsidy  program  has  too 
many  strings  attached.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  operators  actually  pre- 
vent them  from  going  out  into  the 
market  and  competing  for  cargo. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the  subsi- 
dized operators  with  more  operating 
flexibility,  I  added  an  amendment  2 
years  ago  to  the  maritime  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1980.  That 
amendment  allowed  subsidized  opera- 
tors to  give  up  their  subsidy  in  ex- 
change for  dropping  the  operating  re- 
strictions on  those  vessels  they  took 
off  subsidy.  If  the  operator,  unencum- 
bered by  Government  redtape,  could 
then  compete,  make  money  and  stay 
off  subsidy,  it  would  be  relieved  of  its 
vessel  replacement  obligation.  But  if 
the  operator  found  it  could  not  make 
money  without  subsidy,  it  could  rein- 
state its  subsidy  contract,  with  all  re- 
strictions, including  the  replacement 
oUigatlon. 

In  fact,  one  subsidized  operator  has 
expressed  an  Interest  in  going  off  of 
OD8  In  exchange  for  this  additional 
operating  flexibility.  Even  if  only  one 
vessel  used  this  provision  for  only  1 
year,  the  Government  would  neverthe- 
less save  approximately  $2  million.  I 
think  this  is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  and  I  look  for- 


ward to  working  with  them  in  develop- 
ing other  alternatives  to  the  subsidy 
system.* 


BOB  DAWSON— A  FIRST-RATE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oant- 
STAM)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  The  staff  of  Mem- 
bers' offices  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Day  after  day  they 
attend  to  the  operational  details,  the 
legislative  technicalities,  and  the  sub- 
stantive specifics  of  the  legislative 
process  without  fanfare  and.  all  too 
often,  without  adequate  appreciation. 

Congressional  staff  are  highly  moti- 
vated people,  stirred  by  a  commitment 
to  public  service  and  dedicated  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  goal. 

Bob  Dawson,  the  administrator  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  typifies  that 
spirit  of  public  service. 

I  have  asked  for  this  special  order  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bob  Dawson,  who  today 
is  retiring  from  the  service  of  the 
House  Public  Worlcs  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee. 

I  held  that  position  once  myself,  and 
I  know  from  experience  how  profes- 
sionally demanding  a  position  it  is.  In 
directing  the  daily  operations  of  the 
committee,  the  administrator  carries 
out  a  wide  range  of  duties  from  the 
most  serious  to  the  very  miuidane. 
And  they  involve  several  important 
functions.  Facilitating  and  directing 
communications  is  one.  Members  must 
be  kept  informed  of  committee  activi- 
ties and  developments.  Staff  have  to 
be  advised  of  current  duties  and  kept 
aware  of  changing  requirements  of  a 
committee  such  as  this  which  has 
broad  Jurisdiction.  The  committee 
must  keep  the  public  informed,  as 
well.  Letters  and  phone  calls  have  to 
be  answered  courteously  and  prompt- 
ly. Serving  the  public,  after  all.  is  the 
reason  for  the  committee's  existence. 

Another  important  administrative 
function  is  setting  and  maintaining 
consistently  high  standards  in  the 
written  product  of  the  committee's 
work. 

Still  another  important  function  of 
the  administrator  is  keeping  the  chair- 
man and  the  committee  leadership  ac- 
ciuntely  informed  of  the  requirements 
of  the  committee's  rules  and  their  var- 
ious procedures. 

Bob  Dawson  has  carried  out  all  of 
these  functions  extremely  well.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  no  exag- 
geration, that  Bob  Dawson  epitomized 
what  a  congressional  staff  member 
should  be. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  articles 
and  at  least  one  book  have  been  writ- 
ten, somewhat  critical  of  congressional 
staff,  attempting  to  point  out  or  assert 


that  staff  members  have  taken  over 
roles  in  the  legislative  branch  that  are 
more  properly  left  to  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives. Whether  or  not  that  is  in 
fact  correct.  I  believe  Bob  Dawson  has 
correctly  and  properly  carried  out  and 
personified  the  role  of  a  staff  member 
serving  this  body. 

Others  have  sought  a  relative  degree 
of  high  visibility  and  perhaps  entre- 
preneurial approach  in  the  carrying 
out  their  committee  staff  work.  But 
Bob  Dawson  went  about  his  Job  in  a 
businesslike  way.  always  getting  the 
most  difficult  staff  work  done  quietly, 
efficiently  and  effectively,  and  always 
recognized  and  kept  the  proper  per- 
spective that  it  is  the  Members  and 
not  the  staff  who  make  and  set  and 
keep  the  policy. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  outstanding 
White  House  staff  generated  the 
phrase  "passion  for  anonymity."  They 
worked  behind  the  scenes,  backstage, 
but  they  all  read  from  the  same  script. 
Bob  Dawson  kept  that  kind  of  low  pro- 
file. He  had  that  passion  for  anonym- 
ity, and  he  read  from  the  same  script 
as  the  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

During  the  8%  years  that  Bob  served 
as  administrator  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  he 
gave  an  outstanding  example  of  dedi- 
cation to  public  service,  of  loyalty  to 
the  chairman  and  the  members,  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  high  profes- 
sional standards.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
contribution  was  in  the  area  of  person- 
nel, which  he  handled  very  successful- 
ly, very  skillfully. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the  com- 
mittee's day-to-day  operations.  Bob 
was  responsible  for  a  staff  or  more 
than  80  people  and  fully  half  of  the 
present  staff  of  this  committee  was 
hired  during  his  tenure  as  administra- 
tor. He  has  always  been  calm  and 
poised  and  very  skillful  in  showing  his 
leadership  ability.  He  was  innovative 
and  he  was  creative.  He  was  at  the 
vanguard  of  word  processing  computer 
activities  in  our  committee.  But  above 
all,  he  possessed  that  rare  and  price- 
less quality  of  integrity.  We  shall  miss 
him  greatly,  but  we  wish  him  well  in 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I. 
too,  am  very  sad  that  Bob  is  leaving 
us,  on  one  hand,  but  I  am  happy  on 
the  other,  because  I  know  that  when 
he  leaves  us  in  Public  Works  he  is 
going  to  a  much  greater  position,  his 
new  position  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works, 
and  I  know  he  is  going  to  do  a  great 
Job  there.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  selecting  him  because  I 
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think  he  has  selected  a  man  of  top 
skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  problems 
with  forming  friendly  relationships 
with  staff  members  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
that  often,  those  whom  you  like  and 
admire  the  most,  generally  seem  to 
move  on  to  greater  things.  And  one  of 
the  finest  staff  people  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  in  my  13  years  of  service 
in  the  House,  Bob  Dawson,  has  left  us. 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  be  too 
upset,  because  I  know  that  Bob  is 
pleased  with  his  new  position  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works.  I  heartily  com- 
mend President  Reagan  for  his  recog- 
nition of  Bob's  many  skills  and  attri- 
butes that  make  him  ideal  for  this  Job. 

Bob  Dawson  has  served  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  for  nearly 
7  years.  There  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  display  to  us  almost  daily  his  com- 
prehensive luiowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  public  works  programs.  And.  of 
course,  anyone  who  has  ever  looked  at 
the  organization  and  functioning  of 
the  committee  has  recognized  almost 
Immediately  his  keen  administrative 
ability.  The  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  and  ef- 
ficient committees  on  the  Hill.  Under 
our  former  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Harold  T.  (Bizz)  Johnson,  the  commit- 
tee trimmed  a  great  deal  of  fat  from 
its  operation,  somehow  managing  to 
avoid  cutting  into  its  muscle.  While  it 
was  Bizz  who  unquestionably  provided 
the  impetus  for  these  efforts,  it  was 
Bob  who  was  instrumental  in  their  im- 
plementation. 

Let  me  also  say  this,  and  say  it  with- 
out hesitation.  As  good  as  Bob  was  at 
his  Job,  and  he  was  excellent,  we 
cannot  allow  that  to  overshadow  the 
fact  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  city.  He  works  hard,  but  he 
seems  to  have  time  for  everyone.  In 
his  position  as  committee  administra- 
tor, he  worked  with  people  who  repre- 
sent the  whole  gamut  of  Individuals 
that  we  see  up  here  every  day,  from 
powerful  committee  chairmen  to 
young  interns.  And  he  treated  them 
all  the  way  they  should  be  treated; 
with  care  and  respect  and  understand- 
ing. 

I  will  miss  having  Bob  downstairs. 
He  was  someone  I  always  knew  I  could 
turn  to  for  advice,  guidance,  or  Just  a 
friendly  word  or  two.  It  Is  comforting 
to  know  that  he  will  still  be  across  the 
Potomac  at  the  Pentagon.  Just  a 
phone  call  away. 

My  wife.  Lee  and  I.  and  members  of 
my  personal  staff  who  have  known 
Bob  through  the  years,  would  all  like 
to  wish  him  well  as  he  begins  work  in 
his  challenging  new  position,  and  we 
wish   him.   his  wife  Susan  Lee.  and 


their  two  children  Steve  and  Amy  only 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 


"WHERE  DOES  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION STAND  ON  ACID 
RAIN?" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, May  2,  1981,  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York  at  Buffalo  sponsored 
an  international  conference  on  acid 
rain.  The  Conference  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Mark  MacOuigan,  Canadian  Ex- 
temal  Affairs  Minister,  and  Dr.  Keith 
C.  Norton,  Ontario's  EInvironmental 
Minister.  Both  Ministers  called  upon 
the  Reagan  administration  to  negoti- 
ate a  solution  to  the  longstanding  acid 
rain  problem  that  afflicts  not  only 
Canada,  but  the  Northeastern  United 
States  as  well. 

Conspicuous  in  their  absence  were 
representatives  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. A  scheduled  appearance  at 
the  Conference  by  Frederick  N.  Khe- 
dourl.  Associate  Director  of  OMB  for 
Natural  Resources,  Energy  and  Sci- 
ence, was  canceled  at  the  last  minute 
and  replaced  with  a  short  message 
from  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Clark  reiterating  a  commitment 
made  by  President  Reagan  to  resolve 
"the  phenomenon  known  as  acid 
rain." 

Mr.  Speaker,  acid  rain  may  be  a  phe- 
nomenon, but  in  the  dialog  of  environ- 
mental and  international  affairs,  acid 
rain  is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved. 

Throughout  the  recent  election  cam- 
paign. I  was  asked  if  I  could  support  a 
Reagan  administration's  environmen- 
tal policies.  Time  and  time  again  I  re- 
sponded that  Candidate  Reagan  had 
not  made  clear  his  position  on  such 
issues  as  acid  rain,  hazardous  waste 
disposal,  and  air,  water  and  land  pro- 
tection programs  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  should 
ask  why  the  administration  was  not 
represented  at  the  SUNY  Buffalo  Con- 
ference. Evidence  continues  to  mount 
linking  the  sulfuric  and  nitric  acids 
that  are  turning  the  Canadian  rains 
sour,  to  pollution  sources  in  the 
United  States.  The  "death "  of  hun- 
dreds of  lakes  in  New  York  State's  Ad- 
irondack Mountains  region  demon- 
strates the  hazard  that  we  are  export- 
ing to  our  neighbors  to  the  north.  Yet 
the  Reagan  administration  passed  on 
an  opportunity  to  meet  and  openly 
discuss  the  problem  with  officials  of 
the  Canadian  Government. 

As  the  Congress  begins  its  review 
and  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  several  highly  technical  and  con- 
troversial proposals  wiU  be  put  before 
the  body.  Several  of  our  colleagues 


have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
1970  act.  The  National  Commission  on 
Air  Quality  has  issued  a  lengthy  anal- 
ysis of  the  act's  operation.  Interest 
groups  have  put  forward  proposals  to 
loosen  or  tighten  emissions  standards 
and  compliance  deadlines.  However, 
we  have  yet  to  receive  the  administra- 
tion's proposals.  Perhaps  this  awaits 
the  Senate's  confirmation  of  Anne 
Gorsuch,  the  President's  nominee  to 
head  the  EPA.  However,  by  failing  to 
participate  in  this  past  weekend's  in- 
ternational conference,  the  adminis- 
tration passed  on  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  definition,  parameters,  and 
potential  liabilities  associated  with  the 
"phenomenon." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  learned  much 
about  the  environmental  position  of 
the  Reagan  administration  through  its 
budget  proposals.  However,  to  my  con- 
stituents who  ask  me  where  the  ad- 
ministration stands  on  acid  rain,  and 
the  long-range  transport  of  pollutants 
to  the  skies  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Canada  I  must  still  respond 
with  my  own  query:  "Where  does  the 
administration  stand  on  acid  rain?"  I 
urge  the  Reagan  administration  to 
make  its  commitment  to  the  control  of 
emissions  that  are  tran^mrted 
through  the  atmosphere  to  Canada 
and  the  Northeastern  United  States 
known  to  Ministers  MacGuigan  and 
Norton,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.* 


NATIONAL  POLL  SHOWS 
AMERICANS  WANT  CO-OPS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Gebmain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Bfr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1978  the  Congress  created  the  Nation- 
al Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  on  the 
belief  that  there  were  millions  of 
Americans  who  wanted  to  organize 
and  operate  cooperatives,  but  lacked 
sufficient  sources  of  credit. 

This  has  been  borne  out  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  loan  ap- 
plications that  have  poured  into  the 
Consumer  Bank  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

Now  comes  additional  evidence  of 
the  demand  for  cooperatives  in  the 
form  of  a  national  public  opinion  poll. 
The  poll,  conducted  by  Public  Opinion 
Market  Research  of  White  Plains. 
N.Y.,  showed  widespread  interest  in 
consumer  cooperatives.  Many  of  the 
respondents  to  the  survey  indicated 
their  desire  to  participate  in  a  consum- 
er cooperative  but  noted  the  lack  of 
such  self-help  organizations  in  their 
immediate  areas.  Once  again,  this 
demonstrates  the  need  for  the  credit 
facilities  of  the  National  Consiuner 
Cooperative  Bank. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  news  release  describing  the 
highlights  of  this  survey: 

National  Poll  Shows  Amkkicans  Want 
morc  consumkk  co-ops 

Americans  say  they  would  like  to  Join  and 
patronise  consumer  co-ope  because  they 
think  they  would  save  money.  There  is  only 
one  problem. 

They  can't  seem  to  find  any  co-ops 
nearby. 

This  is  the  rinding  of  a  nationwide  public 
opinion  poll  recently  commissioned  by  the 
federally  chartered  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank.  The  Bank  makes  loans  and 
provides  technical  assistance  to  cooperatives 
ranging  from  food  and  housing  to  health 
care  and  energy. 

Saving  money  and  lower  prices  were  cited 
by  the  majority  of  more  than  12.000  re- 
spondents as  the  main  attraction  of  co-ops. 
When  asked  what  kinds  of  co-ops  they 
would  be  most  interested  In  Joining,  the  re- 
sponse in  order  of  preference  was  food, 
health  care,  housing,  energy,  auto  repair 
and  child  care.  Interest  in  health  care  co- 
ops spanned  all  age  and  income  groups,  with 
slightly  higher  interest  among  low  income 
respondents. 

The  national  survey  carried  out  by  the 
firm  of  Public  Opinion/Market  Research, 
White  Plains.  N.Y.,  found  that  25  percent  of 
the  households  polled  had  at  least  one 
family  member  who  belonged  to  a  co-op.  In 
the  West,  fully  41  percent  of  the  households 
had  a  member  or  members  in  a  co-op. 

When  asked  to  list  one  or  two  reasons  why 
they  or  members  of  their  families  did  not 
belong  to  a  consumer  co-op,  46  percent  of 
those  polled  gave  the  lack  of  a  co-op  in  their 
area  as  the  reason  and  only  15  percent  said 
they  didn't  know  enough  about  them. 

The  findings  suggest  that  although  people 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  costs 
and  improved  services  of  co-ops,  relatively 
few  are  able  to  benefit  from  them.  This  fact 
was  the  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  Co-op 
Bank. 

Cooperatives  are  set  up  Just  like  other 
businesses,  but  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
their  consumer-members.  Earnings  are  rein- 
vested in  the  business  or  returned  to  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  their  patronage. 

The  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
was  created  by  Congress  in  1978  to  serve 
consumer  coops.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  loans  and  technical  assistance  to 
producer  or  worker-owned  co-ops.  Since  it 
opened  its  doors  for  business  in  March  1980. 
the  Bank  has  committed  more  than  $100 
million  in  loans  to  about  150  co-ops 
throughout  the  country  and  has  provided 
technical  assistance  to  many  more.  In  its 
first  year  of  operation,  the  Co-op  Bank  re- 
ceived loan  applications  of  close  to  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

More  information  about  the  Bank  may  be 
secured  from  any  one  of  its  regional  offices 
in  BosttH),  New  York,  Seattle,  Minneapolis. 
Forth  Worth,  Charleston.  S.C.  and  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  or  from  the  Bank's  Office  of 
Public  Information,  (202)  673-4320.* 


IMPACT  OP  GRAMM-LATTA  ON 
THE  ELDERLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  Members  of  this  House 


who  have  generally  been  so  supportive 
of  the  cause  of  the  elderly  in  America 
are  fully  aware  of  the  tragic  impact 
that  the  administration  resolution— 
the  Gramm-Latta  resolution— will 
have  upon  the  elderly  of  our  land. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  most  severe  cuts  upon  the 
elderly  nationwide  and  I  submit  it 
herewith  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 
Summaky     of     Proposes     Aoministration 

BuDcrr  Curs  and  Their  Impact  on  the  EIl- 

DERLY  Nationwide 

MEDICAID 

Five  million  low  income  elderly  persons 
(20%  of  the  elderly)  currently  receive  Med- 
icaid. The  program  covers  those  older  per- 
sons on  SSI  ( incomes  below  (258  per  month ) 
and  the  "medically  needy"  aged  in  33  states 
(those  with  high  health  costs  and  incomes 
slightly  above  SSI  levels). 

The  Administration  proposes  that  Federal 
spending  for  this  program  be  "capped"  at 
$17.2  billion  in  1982  rather  than  having  the 
Federal  government  match  the  expendi- 
tures by  states  for  health  care  for  the 
needy. 

The  final  result  will  depend  on  what  ac- 
tions states  take  to  reduce  their  spending, 
but  critics  charge  they  will  be  unable  to 
absorb  these  costs  and  will  t>e  forced  to  cut 
benefits. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

2.5  million  individuals  over  60  currently 
receive  food  stamps.  Maximum  benefits  are 
set  at  $70  for  an  individual  and  $128  for  a 
couple.  An  individual  at  the  poverty  line 
($359  per  month)  gets  $10  in  food  stamps,  a 
couple  (income  of  $474  per  month)  gets  $11. 

The  Administration  proposes  a  $1.8  billion 
reduction  in  food  stamps  which  would  be  ac- 
complished by  removing  400,(M)0  persons 
with  Incomes  over  130%  of  the  poverty  level 
and  freezing  the  deductions  used  to  calcu- 
late benefit  levels  (e.g.  not  allowing  the 
Congressionally  mandated  increase  in  the 
health  care  deduction  which  benefits  the  el- 
derly). In  addition,  eligibility  would  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  retrospective, 
rather  than  prospective  income. 

125.000  older  persons  would  lose  their 
food  stamp  benefits  completely.  Another 
920,000  elderly  and  disabled  persons  will 
continue  to  receive  t>enefits  but  would  not 
receive  a  small  increase  they  are  now  sched- 
uled to  receive  to  offset  their  high  health 
costs. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

A.  Minimum  Benefit— 2.1  million  Social 
Security  recipients  currently  receive  the 
minimum  benefit  of  $122  per  month.  The 
Administration  would  eliminate  the  benefit 
as  of  July  1981.  2  million  persons  would  lose 
benefits  outright.  An  additional  520.000  who 
now  receive  SSI  would  have  the  cut  offset 
by  increased  SSI  payments.  580.000  more 
persons  would  become  eligible  for  SSI  be- 
cause of  the  cut,  although  OMB  estimates 
that  only  145,000  would  apply. 

B.  Student  Benefits.— &Z0. 000  college  stu- 
dents between  18  and  22  who  are  children  of 
retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  workers,  cur- 
rently receive  an  average  of  $2,073  in  Social 
Security  t>enefits.  64%  of  these  persons  are 
from  households  with  incomes  below 
$15,000. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  cut  the 
benefits  of  the  700.000  students  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  enrolled  as  of  August  1981  by 
25%  each  year.  An  additional  500,000  stu- 


dents who  would  have  otherwise  become  eli- 
gible for  benefits  in  1982  will  receive  no  as- 
sistance. 

C.  DiaabUity  Benefits.— TYxe  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  deny  benefits  to  disabled 
workers  who  have  not  worked  6  of  the  last 
13  quarters.  55,000  disabled  individuals  will 
lose  their  benefits  because  of  this  cut.  An 
additional  10,000  persons  will  have  their 
benefits  cut  by  a  "mega-cap"  which  keeps 
the  total  of  Federal,  state,  or  local  benefits 
below  80%  of  a  worker's  pre-disability 
income. 

D.  Death  Benefit— Vnder  current  law,  a 
$255  payment  is  made  to  cover  the  burial 
expenses  of  insured  deceased  workers.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  limit  this  pay- 
ment to  instances  where  there  is  a  surviving 
spouse  or  children.  This  means  that  no  pay- 
ments would  be  made  in  590,000  cases  annu- 
ally. 

TITLE  XX 

The  Federal  government  currently  pro- 
vides $2.9  billion  per  year  to  states  for  their 
use  in  providing  social  services.  One  million 
older  persons  receive  these  services  includ- 
ing 400.000  who  are  on  SSI. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  cut  social 
service  funding  by  25%  and  transfer  the 
program  to  a  new  Social  Services  block 
grant  that  would  replace  Title  XX  and  7 
other  programs. 

Because  of  the  25%  cut.  86,804  elderly  and 
disabled  Individuals  could  face  the  loss  of 
homemaker  chore  services  which  allow 
them  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  instead 
of  nursing  homes. 

ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 

In  1981,  the  Federal  government  made 
$1.8  billion  available  to  the  states  for  their 
use  in  assisting  low-income  individuals  with 
their  fuel  bills.  45%  of  beneficiaries  were 
over  65. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  reduce 
funding  by  25%  and  transfer  this  program 
to  a  new  Energy  and  Emergency  block 
grant. 

The  recent  decontrol  of  oil  will  add  to  the 
279%  increase  in  household  fuel  costs  since 
1973  and  create  even  more  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. 


Currently,  the  elderly  live  in  36%  of  all 
substandard  housing.  The  Administration  is 
proposing  cuts  in  housing  programs  which 
will  mean  that  727,340  elderly  subsidized 
housing  tenants  will  have  to  pay  an  average 
of  $202  more  in  rent  and  52.477  older  per- 
sons will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  live 
in  decent  affordable  housing  under  the  Sec- 
tion 8  program.  1150  housing  units  for  the 
rural  elderly  will  also  be  cut  as  will  all  funds 
for  congregate  housing  and  the  number  of 
units  built  under  the  Section  202  housing 
program  for  the  elderly. 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

In  1981.  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
spent  $321  million  providing  legal  services  to 
1.5  million  individuals.  187,000  of  these  were 
older  persons.  All  had  incomes  below  125 
percent  of  the  poverty  line. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  the 
elimination  of  all  funding  for  the  legal  serv- 
ice program. 

CETA 

50,000  older  workers  were  employed  under 
the  CETA  program  in  1980.  By  law  these  in- 
dividuals had  incomes  below  $3,360  ($5,600 
for  elderly  couples).  Under  the  AdminisCra- 
lion  proposal  to  cut  CETA  by  $4.7  billion, 
26,000  older  workers  would  lose  their  jobs 
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immediately.  In  addition,  as  many  as 
270.000  elderly  people  may  lose  services  cur- 
rently performed  or  made  possible  by  CETTA 
public  service  employees. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

The  Administration  has  proposed  that 
funding  be  increased  by  $95.5  million  (in  the 
form  of  (X>mmodities  transfer  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  for  the  nutrition 
program.  In  addition,  these  funds  together 
with  those  currently  available  for  social 
services  and  senior  centers  would  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  single  aging  block  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Administration  is  also  recom- 
mending that  4  other  existing  OAA  pro- 
grams be  consolidated  into  two  categories: 
training  and  education  ($8.2  million)  and  re- 
search and  discretionary  projects  ($15  mil- 
lion). This  cut  of  $23.2  million  below  the 
1981  levels  could  result  in  training  programs 
being  cut  in  half  and  the  termination  of 
50%  of  ongoing  model  projects. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SECURITY  INCOME 

SSI  provides  a  guaranteed  level  of  cash 
income  to  4.1  million  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons.  1.8  million  of  these  are 
over  65.  Benefits  cannot  exceed  $238  per 
month  for  an  individual  or  $357  per  month 
for  a  couple.  If  SSI  recipients  also  receive 
Social  Security  or  any  other  pension 
income,  these  amounts  are  reduced  on  a 
dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

The  Administration  proposes  that  SSI 
benefits  be  calculated  for  new  recipients  on 
a  retrospective  rather  than  prospective 
basis.  In  addition,  the  IRS  will  be  used  to 
identify  the  existence  of  outside  income  of 
SSI  recipients. 

MEDICARE 

25.5  million  elder  persons  will  receive 
medical  insurance  under  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram in  1982.  Currently,  Medicare  only  pays 
an  average  of  38%  of  the  total  per  capita 
health  care  costs  of  the  elderly. 

The  Administration  proposes  that  home 
health  benefits  be  denied  to  3100  older  per- 
sons who  have  reached  the  recently  sus- 
pended limit  of  100  home  health  visits.  In 
addition,  nursing  homes  would  be  inspected 
less  frequently,  reimbursement  for  nursing 
care  woukl  be  cut.  and  a  reimbursement  will 
not  be  provided  for  a  vaccine  that  was  ex- 
pected to  save  5.000  lives  over  the  next  five 
years  (the  pneumoco(xal  vaccine). 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 

Virtually  all  Federal  civilian  employees 
are  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System.  As  of  October,  1979,  1.6  million  per- 
sons received  Federal  pensions.  Benefits  are 
currently  adjusted  twice  a  year  to  compen- 
sate for  increases  in  the  cost-of-living.  In 
contrast.  Social  Security  recipients  only  re- 
ceive one  adjustment  each  year. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  switch 
from  a  semi-annual  to  an  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment.  Had  this  proposal  been  in 
effect  the  last  two  years,  the  typical  annu- 
itant would  have  lost  $540  over  that  period. 

HOME  HEALTH  DEMONSTRATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Some  345  non-profit  entities  have  received 
grants  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  de- 
velop home  health  agencies  and  train  indi- 
viduals who  will  work  in  home  health  agen- 
cies. All  but  one  of  these  agencies  continues 
to  provide  services  although  their  Federal 
project  grant  support  has  terminated. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
this  program  and  transfer  75%  of  its  fund- 
ing to  a  new  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
program. 


HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Through  the  Public  Health  Service,  states 
received  $20  million  last  year  for  hyperten- 
sion screening  and  prevention  programs. 
40%  of  those  persons  over  65  have  border- 
lipe  or  definite  hypertension. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
this  program  and  transfer  75%  of  its  fund- 
ing to  a  new  Preventive  Health  Services 
Block  Grant  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  had  pre- 
pared a  brief  summary  of  the  effect 
that  the  cuts  of  the  administration 
resolution— the  Gramm-Latta  resolu- 
tion—would have  upon  the  elderly  in 
my  State  of  Florida. 

I  ask  that  it,  too,  be  incorporated  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks: 
Impact  of  Budget  Cuts  on  the  Elderly  in 
Florida 
medicaid 

The  proposed  cap  on  Federal  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures would  have  a  severe  impact  on 
Florida.  The  state  estimates  that  costs  for 
the  Medicaid  program  will  increase  by  at 
least  19%  between  1981  and  1982.  Yet  the 
Federal  government  would  limit  the  in- 
crease in  its  Medicaid  SF>ending  to  5%  leav- 
ing Florida  to  absorb  the  difference  (ap- 
proximately $50  million),  cut  benefits,  or 
find  some  other  means  to  contain  costs. 

It  is  important  to  keep  In  mind  that  even 
before  these  possible  cuts,  Florida  has  one 
of  the  most  restrictive  Medicaid  programs  in 
the  country.  It  is  49th  among  the  states  in 
per  capita  Medicaid  expenditures.  Few  "op- 
tional services"  are  provided  (e.g.  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  and  dentures  were  only  added 
last  year),  and  no  elderly  person  with  an 
income  over  $258  per  month  can  receive  any 
benefits. 

FOOD  STAMPS 

There  are  approximately  132.300  persons 
over  60  who  receive  food  stamps  in  Florida. 
We  estimate  that  the  Administration's  na- 
tional cutback  would  bar  approximately 
6500  of  them  from  receiving  any  benefits 
and  an  additional  47.840  from  receiving  a 
small  increase  in  benefits  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  year  to  offset  their  high  health 
expenses. 

TITLE  XX  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  25%  cut  in  social  service  funding  that 
the  Administration  is  seeking  would  result 
in  a  $28.5  million  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  to  Florida  for  this 
purpose.  Assuming  that  the  state  therefore 
decided  to  reduce  each  of  the  services  now 
made  available  by  25%.  4,100  elderly  or  dis- 
abled Floridians  would  lose  the  homemaker 
chore  services  which  are  now  available  by 
the  state  and  which,  in  many  cases,  allow 
them  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  instead 
of  nursing  homes. 

LOW-INCOME  energy  ASSISTANCE 

The  25%  cut  in  this  program  recommend- 
ed by  OMB  would  result  in  a  $6.2  million  de- 
crease in  the  level  of  funding  available  to 
Florida  for  this  purpose.  Last  year,  Florida 
limited  benefits  to  individuals  with  incomes 
below  $316  income  per  month  and  couples 
below  $418  per  month.  Both  of  these  figures 
are  well  below  the  poverty  line.  Approxi- 
mately 325,000  households  received  some  as- 
sistance (with  heating  bills  or  cooling  ex- 
penses if  a  doctor  certified  that  because  of  a 
medi<»l  condition,  cooling  was  necessary), 
and  the  maximum  payment  was  $325. 

HOUSING 

The  Administration  is  proposing  a  total 
cut  of  125.000  Section  8  units  for  1981  and 


1982.  Miami  City  Manager  Richard  Fos- 
moen  reports  that  Miami  would  lose  20%  of 
its  units  in  1981  and  40%  in  1982— a  cut 
from  the  current  500  units  to  300.  In  addi- 
tion, he  indicates  that  because  of  changes  in 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants  and  the 
Community  Development  Program,  "the 
City  could  lose  the  equivalent  of  18%  of  its 
HUD  funding. "  The  federal  rehabilitation 
loan  program  (Section  312)  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Last  year  Miami  received  $665,000 
from  that  program. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
all  funds  now  available  for  legal  services.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  2160  low 
income  persons  (1000  of  them  elderly)  were 
represented  by  the  Miami  Beach  Legal  Serv- 
ices staff.  That  office's  most  significant 
achievement  involved  a  landmark  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  debtors  had  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  court  before 
chattels  could  be  taken  from  their  posses- 
sion. The  case  involved  a  Mrs.  Fuentes  of 
Miami  Beach  whose  new  stove  was  removed 
from  her  home  without  any  notice  when  she 
had  stopped  making  payments. 

OTHER  RESPONSES  FROM  LOCAL  OFFICIALS 

Miami.— City  Manager  Richard  Fosmoen 
was  concerned  about  the  housing  cuts  (see 
above)  as  well  as  the  cuts  in  the  E>»nomic 
Development  Administration.  CETA.  and 
the  Departments  of  Ekiucation  and  Interior. 
The  E^A  cut  would  cost  the  city's  economic 
planning  unit  $100,000—15%  of  its  budget. 
An  additional  $5  million  in  funds  to  assist 
riot  areas  would  be  lost  along  with  some  of 
the  funds  for  the  Pantry  Pride  rehabilita- 
tion project  in  Liberty  City. 

Miami  would  lose  954  CETTA  jobs  and  the 
job  skill  center  in  the  riot  area  would  be 
closed.  It  would  also  lose  $44,000  in  Ekluca- 
tion  Department  money  and  $1.6  million  in 
Interior  Department  money  for  park  reha- 
bilitation. 

SuRFSiDE.— Mayor  Mitchell  Kinzer  wrote 
you  that  "any  cuts  in  the  Federal  budget 
that  will  affect  any  services  will  result  in 
either  our  municipality,  the  County,  or 
Slate  picking  up  the  price  tag.  will  put  a 
heavy  burden  on  those  older  Americans  who 
reside  in  Surfside  and  live  on  a  fixed 
income."  The  specific  cut  that  he  mentioned 
was  the  elimination  of  CETTA  Public  Service 
Employment  which  he  said  would  impair 
the  town's  ability  to  clean  the  streets.  In  ad- 
dition, he  mentioned  the  need  for  assistance 
with  the  cost  of  the  "influx  of  refugees." 

HiALEAH.— Director  Richard  Gross  listed 
the  cuts  that  concerns  Hialeah  (e.g.  Section 
8  housing,  home  health  care.  Title  XX.  food 
stamps,  and  SSI)  saying  that  these  cuts 
would  "adversely  affect  Hialeah's  elderly 
population." 

Miami  Beach.— City  Manager  Harold  Toal 
writes.  "We  are  concerned  that  the  already 
deteriorated  plight  of  our  elderly  will 
worsen"  and  that  "we  would  like  some  as- 
surance that  they  will,  at  the  very  least, 
stay  even  with  the  inflation  rate." 

Bal  Harbour  Village.— Mayor  Hale  Prin- 
tup  wrote  you  to  object  "on  moral  grounds" 
to  the  cuts  in  Medicaid  and  Ehiergy  Assist- 
ance funding. 

FLORIDA  COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Max  Serchuk  sent  you  a  copy  of  Bill  Hut- 
ton's  testimony  for  the  National  Council 
l)efore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 
That  testimony  objects  to  cuts  in  Medicaid, 
housing,  energy  assistance,  and  fcxxl  stamps. 
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CATBOUC  anvtCB  BUBEAU 

ProJ«ct  Director  Peter  O'Coruior  wrote 
you  to  object  to  any  cuts  In  food  atamps. 
Medicare,  or  Medicaid. 

r*MII.T  RBA1.TH  csirm 

Executive  Director  Jenle  Trice  wrote  In 
opposition  to  the  health  cuts.  Por  example, 
•he  potnta  out  "Cuta  In  community  health 
center  wUl  force  people  to  seek  care  In  emer- 
gency rooms,  where  costs  are  50%  higher,  or 
postpone  treatment  until  hospltallzaUon 
occurs,  where  costs  are  500%  higher.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  will  have  to  absorb  this. 
These  procrams  serve  those  without  Insur- 
ance, reduce  hospitalisation,  and  save  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  money."  The  Family 
Health  Center  serves  40.000  predominately 
poor  people  who  do  not  qualify  for  Medic- 
aid. Last  year,  the  Federal  government  pro- 
vided 12.4  million.  If  the  proposed  35%  cut 
Is  adopted,  more  patients  will  have  to  go  to 
already  overburdened  Jackson  Memorial. 

rtTSUC  HKAI.TH  SBXVICX 

Mr.  Michael  Bernstein  who  directs  the 
PH8  outpatient  clinic  in  Miami  is  concerned 
about  the  proposed  elimination  of  PHS  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  He  contends  that  while 
these  facilities  were  originally  founded  to 
care  for  American  Seamen,  they  now  care 
for  active  duty  personnel  of  the  Uniformed 
Services.  Federal  retirees,  their  dependents. 
and  others.  The  Miami  clinic  is  in  the  same 
Federal  bulkUng  as  your  office.  In  1980.  an 
average  of  171  patients  were  treated  per  day 
(43.330  visits  per  year).  17%  of  visits  were 
made  by  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees.* 


RAIL  SERVICE  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1981 

(Mr.  BROTHILL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  H.R.  3448.  the  "RaU 
Service  Improvement  Act  of  1981," 
which  is  the  administration's  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrail)  pro- 
posal. The  principal  objectives  of  this 
bill  are  to: 

Transfer  the  commuter  service  re- 
sponsibilities of  Conrail  to  one  or  more 
entities  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
transportation  of  people; 

Authorize  the  transfer  of  Conrail's 
freight  properties  and  service  responsi- 
bilities to  private  sector  rail  systems: 
and 

Provide  reasonable  protection  for 
employees  affected  by  the  transfer  of 
services. 

Conrail  was  established  by  the  Rail- 
road Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  in  1976  and  commenced 
operations  on  April  1  of  that  year.  The 
consolidation  of  seven  bankrupt  carri- 
ers in  the  Northeast,  the  largest 
among  them  the  Penn  Central,  formed 
the  basis  for  Conrail. 

Recognizing  that  continued  freight 
service  to  the  area  previously  served 
by  the  seven  railroads  was  a  necessity. 
Congress  authorized  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  Conrail.  with  the  clear  intent  that 
the  new  railroad  would  become  self- 
supporting  within  a  reasonable  time- 
span. 


Unfortunately,  such  not  been  the 
case.  Conrail  has  been  financially  be- 
leaguered from  its  very  creation.  In 
fact,  it  has  operated  at  a  deficit  since 
its  start.  To  date,  we  have  spent  $3.3 
billion  in  Federal  funds  for  the  capital 
and  operating  expenses  of  Conrail.  We 
have  paid  $2.1  billion  in  Federal  funds 
to  Penn  Central  for  property  taken 
during  the  establishment  of  Conrail. 
and.  we  have  spent  $310  million  to 
date  in  labor  protection  costs. 

Clearly,  it  is  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayer,  and,  indeed, 
those  who  are  served  by  Conrail,  for 
us  to  take  steps  to  put  Conrail  on  a 
sound  financial  footing. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
noted  in  his  March  31.  1981,  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Conrail,  if  we  simply 
continue  our  past  approach  to  making 
Conrail  viable,  we  will  perpetuate  a 
"marginal  operation,  isolated  in  the 
Northeast,  owned  by  the  Government, 
and  (x>nsuming  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Federal  dollars."  The  Secretary  has 
stated— and  I  share  his  philosophy— 
that  the  best  means  of  insuring  a  high 
quality  rail  service  in  the  present  Con- 
rail service  area,  with  the  important 
proviso  that  it  be  self-sustaining, 
would  be  to  integrate  Conrail  lines 
into  the  privately-owned  national  rail 
system. 

That  is  the  basis  for  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today. 

Let  me  describe  the  most  important 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 
comnrrEK  service 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  com- 
muter service  is  a  burden  that  no 
freight     railroad     operating     in     the 

Northeast  can  carry.  H.R.  would 

require  that  Conrail  conunuter  service 
responsibilities  be  transferred  to  the 
particular  commuter  authority  that 
has  contracted  for  the  service.  Or.  if 
the  conunuter  authority  is  unable  to 
provide  the  service  directly,  this  func- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak).  The  initial  conunuter  serv- 
ice transfer  would  be  accomplished 
within  1  year  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation. 

If  Amtrak  is  the  transferee,  its  obli- 
gation to  provide  (»mmuter  service 
will  be  (x)ntlngent  upon  payment  of 
the  fully  allocated  cost  of  the  services 
by  the  commuter  authority.  Each  com- 
muter authority  would  retain  the 
option  of  assiuning  the  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  the  services  that  it 
funds  when  it  develops  the  necessary 
capability. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  between  1982  and  1986 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  ease  the 
adjustments  that  will  t>e  necessary 
with  the  commuter  service  transfer. 
ntncHT  snvicE 

The  legislation  suggests  a  system  for 
an  orderly  implementation  of  agree- 
ments which  will  become  necessary  in 
transferring  Coiu^l  freight  service  re- 


sponsibilities and  rail  properties  to  the 
acquiring  railroads.  The  approach  em- 
bodied in  this  concept  combines  seri- 
ous negotiations  between  Conrail.  the 
acquiring  railroads,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  with  opportu- 
nity for  public  participation  and  with 
safeguards  to  permit  continued  service 
on  light  density  lines. 

The  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that 
it  will  insure  that  the  critical  decisions 
concerning  the  future  of  the  North- 
east rail  system  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  sound  business  Judgments.  Concur- 
rently, acquiring  railroads  will  have 
the  incentive  to  undertake  service  re- 
sponsibilities reasonably  commensu- 
rate with  the  benefits  they  will  enjoy. 

LABOR  MOTKCnOR  <Tm.K  V  OP  THX  RBGIONAL 
RAIL  RBORGANIZATION  ACT  I 

Because  several  thousand  employees 
are  on  furlough  status  from  Conrail, 
this  program  is  currently  costing  the 
Federal  Government  about  $5  million 
per  month.  The  administration  feels 
that  any  serious  attempt  to  reduce 
Conrail  labor  costs  will  double  or 
triple  that  amount. 

The  approach  taken  in  H.R.  is 

to  continue  the  labor  protection  pro- 
gram through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  with  the  burden  of  Title  V  as 
presently  written  ultimately  being 
borne  by  Conrail  and  other  employers 
of  protected  employees. 

The  bill  would  repeal  Title  V  and 
substitute  instead  an  affordable  and 
reasonable  program  providing: 

Separation  allowances: 

Moving  expense  benefits: 

New  career  training  assistance: 

Continuation  of  medical  insurance 
coverage;  and 

Significant  assistance  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  to  help  unem- 
ployed workers  find  new  positions  in 
the  rail  industry. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $400  mil- 
lion for  these  purposes. 

TERMS  OP  LABOR  ASSUMrTION 

Present  Conrail  employees  will  have 
first  claim  on  new  positions  created  as 
a  result  of  service  transfers.  The  legis- 
lation specifies  the  procedures  under 
which  employees  will  be  offered  em- 
ployment by  the  acquiring  railroads, 
to  include  new  operators  of  commuter 
service,  and  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  transferred  employees. 

For  the  most  part,  Conrail  employ- 
ees employed  in  commuter  operations 
that  are  transfen-ed  to  Amtrak  would 
be  employed  by  Amtrak.  Employees 
engaged  in  operations  transferred  to  a 
commuter  authority  would  be  chosen 
by  the  commuter  authority  in  order  of 
seniority.  Amtrak  or  the  (»mmuter  au- 
thority, whichever  the  case  may  be. 
would  undertake  Conrail's  obigations 
pursuant  to  the  applicable  Conrail  col- 
lective bargainliig  agreements,  but 
would  be  allowed  to  renegotiate  those 
agreements  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  The  transfer  of  the  collective  bar- 
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gaining  agreements  would  be  neces- 
sary because  neither  Amtrak  (in  the 
case  of  operating  employees)  nor  the 
commuter  authorities  (in  the  case  of 
all  rail  crafts)  have  existing  agree- 
ments that  could  be  applied.  Commut- 
er employees  will  be  afforded  the  same 
post-transfer  protection  as  freight  em- 
ployees. 

To  assure  an  equitable  transfer  proc- 
ess, the  rights  and  obligations  of  em- 
ployees and  the  acquiring  railroads 
and  commuter  authorities  are  ad- 
dressed quite  directly.  The  acquiring 
railroads  and  recognized  employee  rep- 
resentatives would  be  directed  to  enter 
into  agreements  providing  for  employ- 
ee selection  and  protection.  If,  and 
only  if.  the  parties  are  unable  to  come 
to  agreement,  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  govern. 

tnnTEO  STATES  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 

The  bill  would  transfer  the  nonliti- 
gation  functions  of  the  USRA  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a  well-coordinated  and 
successful  transfer  of  service  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Northeast  is  to  be 
achieved,  we  must  give  a  single  Gov- 
ernment entity  the  authority  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  legislation. 
The  primary  function  of  the  USRA 
was  to  develop  what  is  called  the  final 
system  plan  for  the  creation  of  Con- 
rail; this  principal  function  having 
been  fulfilled,  the  remaining  nonlitiga- 
tion  functions  should  be  integrated 
into  DOT. 

In  summation,  I  feel  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Government  to  get  itself  out  of 
the  railroad  business  and  refocus  its 
activities  toward  aiding  Conrail  inte- 
gi-ate  into  the  privately  owned  nation- 
al rail  system.  This  is  the  thrust  of  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today, 
and  I  commend  the  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 
Section-by-Sbctioii  Analysis 
TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

This  title  Of  the  biU  seU  forth  Congres- 
sional findings,  describes  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation,  and  defines  key  terms. 

TITLE  II— TRANSFER  OF  RAIL 
SERVICE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

This  title  provides  for  the  transfer  of  Con- 
rail rail  properties  and  service  responsibil- 
ities. Subtitle  A  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
Conrail's  responsibility  for  operating  com- 
muter service  to  Amtrak  or  to  any  commut- 
er authority  that  wishes  to  provide  that 
service  directly.  Subtitle  B  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  Conrail  freight  properties  to  rail- 
roads and  other  entities. 

SUBTITLK  A— TRANSPER  OP  CONRAIL 

Commuter  Services 
end  op  conrail  obligation 
Section  201  relieves  Conrail  of  any  legal 
obligation  to  operate  commuter  service  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

TRANSPER 

Section  203  permits  a  commuter  authori- 
ty, as  defined  in  section  103.  or  a  State, 
local,  or  regional  transportation  authority 
to  initiate  negotiations  with  Conrail  for  the 
transfer  of  commuter  services  directly  to 
the  commuter  authority  from  Conrail.  If  a 


commuter  authority  and  Conrail  negotiate 
over  the  transfer  of  commuter  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  but  fail  to  sign  an 
agreement  within  eight  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  then  the  commuter 
service  would  be  transferred  to  Amtrak.  If 
Conrail  and  Amtrak  do  not  sign  an  agree- 
ment for  transfer  of  commuter  services  in 
the  Northeast  Corridor  within  ten  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  then  the 
Secretary  would  determine  which  rail  prop- 
erties will  l>e  transferred  to  Amtrak  and 
would  establish  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  transfer  of  rail  properties  and  commut- 
er service  to  Amtrak.  This  sequence  of  dead- 
lines permits  negotiations  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  maimer  that  will  assure  transfer  or 
termination  of  all  commuter  service  operat- 
ed by  Conrail  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act.  If  a  commuter  authority 
later  wants  Amtrak  to  transfer  commuter 
service  provided  for  the  commuter  authori- 
ty to  it.  Amtrak  is  required  to  do  so.  If 
Amtrak  and  the  commuter  authority  do  not 
sign  an  agreement  for  the  transfer,  either 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  properties  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
traiisfer.  Commuter  service  outside  the 
Northeast  Corridor  not  transferred  directly 
to  a  State,  local,  or  regional  transportation 
authority  would  cease  to  be  operated  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

RXGULATORY  APPROVAL 

Section  203  exempts  transfers  under  sec- 
tion 202  from  compliance  with  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49  United  States  Code  (the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act). 

COMMTTTER  SERVICE;  AUTHORIZATION  POR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  204  requires  Amtrak  to  operate 
commuter  service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  a  commuter  authori- 
ty upon  the  lapse  of  outstanding  agree- 
ments inherited  from  Conrail.  Amtrak 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  fully  allocated 
cost  of  providing  the  service.  If  Amtrak  and 
the  commuter  authority  do  not  agree  on 
terms  and  conditions  for  operation  of  the 
commuter  service,  either  party  may  petition 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  es- 
tablish just  and  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions, based  on  compensation  equal  to  the 
fully  allocated  cost,  for  the  operation  of  the 
commuter  service.  Amtrak  may  stop  operat- 
ing a  commuter  service  if  the  commuter  au- 
thority fails  to  pay  Amtrak  promptly.  Sec- 
tion 2(K  would  also  authorize,  beginning  in 
Fiscal  Year  1982.  not  to  exceed  $50  million 
to  be  appropriated  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  commuter  services  from  Conrail  to  other 
operators.  The  Secretary  would  establish 
priorities  for  use  of  these  fimds  under  the 
rulemaking  authority  provided  by  section 
609. 

Subtitle  B— Transper  op  Freight  Service 
Responsibilities 

TRANSPER  AGREEMENT 

Section  251  directs  the  Secretary  to  utilize 
his  authority  to  initiate  conferences  and  ne- 
gotiations with  respect  to  rail  restructuring' 


■  So-called  "401"  powers,  after  the  section  of  the 
RsU  Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (4R  Act)  that  added  a  new  section  5  to  the  De- 
paitment  of  Ttansportation  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  initiate  and  conduct  such  conferences. 


to  promote  the  development  of  agreements 
between  Conrail  and  financially  responsible 
persons  for  the  transfer  of  Conrail's  freight 
properties  and  service  responsibilities.  The 
object  of  this  process  would  t>e  the  integra- 
tion of  Conrail  lines  into  the  emerging 
system  of  interregional  carriers  capable  of 
providing  high  quality  service  at  minimntn 
cost  to  consimiers. 

Negotiation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  the  only  practicable  method  for 
reconciling  the  public  interest  in  continued 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast  with  the  need 
of  private  sector  btisinesses  to  discuss  confi- 
dential data  and  explore  alternate  system 
configurations.  Conrail  management  will 
play  a  key  role  in  the  negotiations,  provid- 
ing technical  support  to  the  Secretary  and 
applying  its  business  expertise  to  the  design 
and  evaluation  of  proposed  transfer  agree- 
ments. Final  agreements  will  be  signed  by 
Conrail  as  owner  of  the  properties  and  obli- 
gated person  imder  service  contracts.  Pur- 
chase price  will  l>e  paid  to  Conrail. 

Subsection  (c)  addresses  the  problem  of 
switching  and  terminal  services  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  where  traffic  densities 
and  interference  among  intercity  passenger, 
commuter,  and  freight  operations  make  op- 
erations particularly  difficult.  If  potential 
acquiring  railroads  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take terminal  operations  individually,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  neutral  terminal  companies 
owned  by  several  railroads  in  the  area  to 
provide  the  necessary  services. 

PUBLIC  COMMENT  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
NOTIFICATION 

Section  252  sets  forth  pr(x;edures  for 
public  participation  and  notification  of  the 
Congress. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  public  com- 
ment on  any  agreement  for  the  transfer  of 
freight  rail  properties  (transfer  agreement) 
and  on  the  Secretary's  proposed  determina- 
tion of  approval. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  Secretary, 
after  consideration  of  public  comment,  to 
grant  final  approval  to  a  transfer  agreement 
or.  with  the  approval  of  the  aoquMng  raO- 
road.  to  modify  the  agreement  and  grant 
final  approval  to  the  agreement  as  modified. 
In  the  event  the  acquiring  railroad  and  the 
Secretary  do  not  agree  on  appropriate  modi- 
fications, negotiations  could  be  reopened 
and  new  proposals  developed.  Once  final  ap- 
proval has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary, 
that  determination  would  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
approach  of  section  209  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (3R  Act),  under 
which  Ck>nrail  was  created.  Permitting  chal- 
lenges to  the  implementation  of  transfer 
agreements  in  the  courts  or  before  regula- 
tory bodies  could  result  in  extensive  delays 
threatening  the  continuation  of  rail  service 
in  the  region.  The  threat  of  piecemeal  liti- 
gation of  agreements  could  also  deter  pur- 
chasers from  participating  in  the  transfer 
process  in  the  first  instance. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
include  in  his  determination  of  approval 
(whether  preliminary  or  final)  a  designation 
of  "associated  properties"  not  specified  for 
transfer  in  the  agreement.  The  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary  approving  trans- 
fer of  the  principal  properties  would  author- 
ize discontinuance  of  service  on  the  "associ- 
ated properties".  This  approach,  which  is 
also  analogous  to  the  3R  Act  process,  will 
relieve  Conrail  of  service  responsibilities  for 
identified  branch  lines  and  similar  proper- 
ties that  cannot  be  operated  as  a  part  of  the 
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■icquirtRC  nUlrcMMl's  system  on  a  self-susUUn- 
Ing  buls. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  Secretuir  to 
transmit  a  transfer  agreement  to  the  Con- 
gress, tocether  with  his  determination  of 
approval.  The  agreement  would  not  talie 
effect  for  at  least  thirty  days  following 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

pntroaMAMCK  unoes  ACRKUtui  rs:  wmcr 

Section  253  authorizes  performance  under 
a  transfer  agreement  and  excepts  the  oper- 
ation of  the  agreement  from  any  other  ap- 
proval process.  The  issuance  of  securities  to 
the  Onited  States  or  Conrail  for  the  financ- 
ing of  a  transaction  would  be  exempt  from 
the  securities  laws,  since  the  Government 
and  Conrail  will  have  adequate  means  to  de- 
termine the  worth  of  those  securities.  Final- 
ly, the  discontinuance  of  rail  service  on  as- 
sociated properties  would  be  authorized. 

UGHT  OKNSITY  RAIL  SKKVICC 

Section  254  provides  mechanisms  for  the 
continuation  of  essential  rail  services.  Sub- 
section (a)  requires  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mote the  inclusion,  in  the  properties  desig 
nated  for  transfer,  of  associated  branch 
lines  to  which  a  Conrail  main  line  provides 
exclusive  access. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  transfer  of 
branch  lines  that  are  not  acquired  by  a  rail 
carrier  to  a  shipper,  shipper  association. 
State,  or  similar  entity  for  operation  as  a 
private  railroad  exempt  from  Federal  regu- 
lation. If  the  Secretary  agrees  to  the  trans- 
fer, Conrail  is  required  to  convey  the  prop- 
erty. 

OTHXR  TRANSACTIONS 

Section  255  permits  Conrail  to  dispose  of 
remaining  rail  properties  on  which  service 
has  been  discontinued,  unless  the  Secretary 
disapproves. 

TITLE  III-PROTECTION  FOR  CONRAIL 
EMPLOYEES 

This  title  provides  protection  for  Conrail 
employees  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of 
transactions  authorized  by  the  bill,  while 
title  IV  defines  the  rights  of  employees 
hired  by  acquiring  railroads.  Together,  the 
two  titles  replace  the  extremely  costly  pro- 
tective scheme  set  forth  in  title  V  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 

SEPARATION  AIXOWANCC 

Section  301  provides  for  separation  allow- 
ances for  employees  of  Conrail  who  do  not 
receive  offers  of  employment  from  acquir- 
ing railroads.  The  amount  of  an  allowance 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
years  the  particular  employee  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Conrail  and  Its  predecessor  rail- 
roads, as  of  the  date  of  separation.  For  ex- 
ample, an  employee  who  had  served  on  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Penn  Central,  and 
then  Conrail  would  be  credited  with  the  in- 
dividual's service  under  all  three  corporate 
entities. 

The  maximum  allowance  would  be 
$30,000.  The  schedule  for  computation  is 
graduated  to  provide  greater  protection  for 
individuals  who  have  invested  significant 
periods  in  service  to  Conrail  and  its  pred- 
ecessors. The  schedule  also  recognizes  the 
greater  difficulty  and  hardship  associated 
with  retraining  and  relocation  of  employees 
who  are  older  and  have  deeper  roots  In  their 
communities. 

Subsection  (d)  preserves  the  eligibility  of 
employees  deprived  of  employment  to  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance.  Under  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act,  for  purposes  of  establishing  eli- 
gibility for  future  coverage  a  separation  al- 
lowance is  treated  as  income  only  on  the 


day  it  is  paid.  However,  an  employee  is  disal- 
lowed from  receiving  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  a  period  determined  by  dividing  the 
allowance  by  the  employee's  straight  time 
wage  for  a  two-week  period.  (For  instance, 
an  employee  whose  allowance  Is  $30,000  and 
whose  straight  time  wage  per  two-week  pay 
period  Is  $1,000  would  be  disallowed  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  30  pay  periods, 
or  over  one  year).  In  some  cases,  this  can 
result  In  an  employee  receiving  no  unem- 
ployment benefits  or  very  limited  benefits, 
even  If  he  remains  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  for  an  extended  period. 
This  Is  because  the  employee  is  ■earning  " 
no  new  entitlement  to  benefits  during  the 
period  the  employee  is  disallowed  from  re- 
ceiving benefits.  The  bill  would  disallow  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  immediately  after  pay- 
ment of  the  allowance  but  would  treat  the 
allowance  as  if  it  had  been  paid  as  regular 
wages  for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
eligibility.  This  protection  may  be  required 
by  some  employees  affected  by  service 
transfers  because  of  the  concentration  of 
persons  who  will  be  seeking  new  employ- 
ment at  the  same  time  in  specific  areas.  The 
provision  also  eliminates  an  anomalous  situ- 
ation whereby  an  employee's  entitlement  to 
unemployment  insurance  following  the  dis- 
qualification period  may  depend  upon  the 
date  on  which  he  was  separated. 

PREFERENTIAL  HIRING 

Section  302  provides  to  Conrail  employees 
who  fail  to  receive  offers  from  acquiring 
railroads  the  same  right  to  be  hired  by 
other  railroads  on  a  priority  basis  that  was 
afforded  to  dismissed  Rock  Island  and  Mil- 
waukee Road  employees.  This  priority  is 
strengthened  by  deletion  of  the  phrase 
"unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than  other 
applicants,"  and  substitution  of  language 
that  qualifies  the  hiring  preference  on  the 
more  objective  basis  of  experience  in  the 
class  and  craft  of  employment. 

CENTRAL  REGISTER  OP  RAILROAD  EMPLOYMENT 

Section  303  creates  a  central  register  of 
railroad  employment,  building  on  the 
system  of  job  placement  created  for  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  employees  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board.  The  Board 
would  actively  promote  the  placement  of 
Conrail  employees  and  other  displaced  rail- 
road employees.  All  railroads  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  notice  of  vacancies  that 
they  are  unable  to  fill  from  their  existing 
rosters,  and  the  Board  would  act  as  an  agent 
for  former  railroad  employees  entitled  to 
statutory  preference  by  filing  applications 
for  employment.  Under  section  308  dis- 
cussed below,  the  Board  would  have  author- 
ity to  issue  any  regulations  necessary  to 
assure  that  hiring  preferences  are  effectuat- 
ed. 

The  purposes  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
these  provisions  could  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  if  the  railroads  unite  with 
rail  labor  organizations  to  establish  volun- 
tary mechanisms  to  place  unemployed  rail- 
road workers.  While  the  poor  placement  re- 
sults of  the  Rock  Island  and  Milwaukee  ex- 
periences were  due  in  part  to  the  reluctance 
of  railroad  employees  to  move  from  their 
communities,  there  may  also  be  a  problem 
of  insufficient  effort  within  the  industry  to 
preserve  the  industry's  most  important 
asset— trained  and  experienced  personnel. 

The  central  register  and  related  require- 
ments and  administrative  mechanisms 
would  l)e  maintained  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  the  transfer  date. 

MOVING  EXPENSES 

Section  304  provides  for  moving  expense 
benefits  for  former  Conrail  employees  who 


are  forced  to  move  to  obtain  employment 
with  another  railroad.  Under  section 
452(bM3),  discussed  below,  this  benefit 
would  extend  to  a  Conrail  employee  offered 
a  position  with  an  acquiring  railroad  that 
requires  a  change  of  residence. 

The  types  of  costs  for  which  payment  is 
authorized  would  be  similar  to  those  al- 
lowed under  other  protective  conditions. 
The  maximum  benefit  for  any  individual 
would  t)e  $5,000,  reduced  by  any  retraining 
benefit  paid  under  section  305. 

NEW  CAREER  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Section  305  authorizes  the  payment  of 
new  career  training  expenses  for  former 
Conrail  employees  who  are  not  offered  em- 
ployment with  an  acquiring  railroad.  The 
maximum  benefit  would  be  $5,000  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  any  moving  expense  bene- 
fit paid  to  the  individual. 

MEDICAL  INSURANCE 

Section  306  provides  for  the  continuation 
of  group  medical  insurance  coverage  for 
former  CoruiUI  employees  who  are  not  of- 
fered employment  by  an  acquiring  railroad. 
The  maximum  period  of  coverage  is  six 
months  from  the  date  of  separation.  In  the 
event  an  employee  comes  under  the  cover- 
age of  another  comprehensive  group  policy 
as  a  result  of  re-employment  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months,  coverage  lapses  im- 
mediately. 

COMMUTER  EMPLOYEES 

Section  307  extends  the  benefits  of  title 
III  to  any  Conrail  employee  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  Amtrak  and  who,  thereafter,  is  de- 
prived of  gainful  employment  as  a  result  of 
a  transfer  of  commuter  service  responsibil- 
ities from  Amtrak  to  a  commuter  authority. 
The  employee  would  be  required  to  resign 
his  or  her  seniority  with  Amtrak  to  qualify. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  THE  SECRETARY 

Section  308  prescribes  the  powers  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  administering 
the  provisions  of  sections  302  (Preferential 
Hiring).  303  (Central  Register  of  Railroad 
E:mployment),  304  (Moving  Expenses),  305 
(New  Career  Training  Assistance)  and  306 
(Medical  Insurance).  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  transfer  to  the  Board  funds  appro- 
priated for  employee  protection.  The  Board 
would  allocate  funds  needed  for  separation 
allowances  to  Conrail  and  Amtrak  (as  suc- 
cessor to  Conrail  as  an  employer  of  commut- 
er service  employees),  and  the  remaining 
funds  would  be  available  for  the  Board-ad- 
ministered provisions  of  this  title,  such  as 
moving  expenses,  medical  insurance,  and  re- 
training. In  addition,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  assist  the  Board  in  developing 
programs  under  this  title. 

RELATIONSHIPS  TO  OTHER  LAWS)  REPEALS 

Section  309  defines  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  to  other  provisions  of  law. 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  all  provisions  of 
Title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  of  1973,  except  tho.se  necessary  to  the 
continued  functions  of  Conrail  prior  to  serv- 
ice transfer.  Title  V  is  the  source  of  labor 
protection  provisions  that  have  proved  to  t)e 
excessively  costly  to  the  taxpayer,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  April  reports  of  Conrail. 
USRA.  and  the  Department,  as  well  as  the 
Conrail  March  IS  report  on  labor.  Retention 
of  Title  V,  particularly  the  provisions  con- 
cerning monthly  displacement  allowances, 
constitutes  a  virtually  absolute  bar  to  serv- 
ice transfer,  since  acquiring  railroads  would 
not  t>e  willing  to  assume  these  obligations. 
The  bill  terminates  this  entitlement  pro- 
gram as  of  October  I,  1981.  However,  em- 
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ployees  who  performed  service  through  Sep- 
tember of  1981,  or  held  themselves  available 
for  service,  would  be  paid  any  benefits  due 
on  October  1.  1 98 1,  if  timely  claimed  under 
present  law. 

Subsection  (bMl)  is  a  clause  of  limitation 
that  makes  clear  that  the  employee  protec- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill  are  the  exclusive 
protection  for  employees  affected  by  service 
transfers  under  the  bill.  The  waiver  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  (2)  is  a  technical  provi- 
sion intended  to  bar  an  employee  from  ac- 
cepting the  protections  of  the  bill  while 
challenging  its  exclusivity  in  the  courts. 

Sut>section  (c)  repeals  provisions  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act  and 
Rock  Island  Transition  and  Employee  As- 
sistance Act  relating  to  the  maintenance  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  of  lists  of 
dismissed  employees,  since  those  lists  would 
be  incorporated  Into  the  central  register  es- 
tablished by  section  303  of  the  bill. 

AtrtHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  310  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  not  more  than  $400  million  for  employee 
protection  under  this  title. 

TITLE  IV-TERMS  OP  LABOR 
ASSUMPTION 

This  title  provides  for  the  definition  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  employees 
"transferred"  from  Conrail  to  acquiring  rail- 
roads and  the  establishment  of  fair  and 
equitable  protections  for  those  employees. 
This  title  also  identifies  the  responsibilities 
of  acquiring  railroads. 

Subtitle  A  establishes  the  basic  arrange- 
ments for  transfer  of  commuter  service  em- 
ployees directly  to  Amtrak  or  to  a  commuter 
authority,  whether  directly  or  through 
Amtrak.  A  transfer  to  Amtrak  is  not  treated 
as  a  transaction  for  employee  protection 
purposes,  since  all  employees  associated 
with  the  service  would  be  transferred  sub- 
ject to  their  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  no  adverse  impacts  would 
be  created.  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  to  a 
conunuter  authority,  the  authority  would 
select  the  number  of  employees  it  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  the  service  and  would 
be  required  to  provide  protection  for  those 
employees  transferred  under  the  transac- 
tion. E^idoyees  deprived  of  employment  as 
a  result  of  a  transfer  would  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  title  III. 

The  subtitle  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  Amtrak  of  Conrail  employees  associated 
with  the  operation  of  Amtrak  trains  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor. 

Subtitle  B  consists  of  two  major  compo- 
nents. The  first  is  a  requirement  that  ac- 
quiring carriers  and  employee  representa- 
tives endeavor  to  negotiate  the  terms  upon 
which  employees  will  be  selected  for  trans- 
fer and  initial  agreements  concerning  rates 
of  pay.  work  rules,  and  similar  issues.  TTie 
second  component  is  a  set  of  "last  resort" 
provisions  for  automatic  application  in  the 
event  the  parties  are  unable  to  resolve  their 
differences  In  a  prompt  fashion.  These  pro- 
visions will  permit  the  execution  of  orderly 
service  transfers  under  the  bill  even  if  vol- 
untary agreements  are  not  achieved.  This 
second  component  is  necessitated  by  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  in  achieving  labor- 
management  agreements  over  the  last  few 
years  in  the  context  of  northeast  rail  re- 
structuring. In  particular,  initial  proposals 
for  restructuring  of  the  northeast  rail 
system  under  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1973  (3R  Act)  had  to  be  rejected 
in  favor  of  a  single  carrier  (Conrail)  solution 
t)ecause  the  Chessie  System  and  Southern 
Railway  were  unable  to  achieve  labor  agree- 


ments. Since  the  commencement  of  Conrail 
service  on  April  1,  1976,  five  years  have  past 
without  several  major  unions  entering  into 
the  "single  implementing  agreements"  de- 
signed to  bring  order  and  rationality  to  Con- 
rail labor  relations,  even  though  section  504 
of  the  3R  Act  specifically  mandates  those 
agreements  and  requires  mandatory  arbitra- 
tion to  assure  that  they  will  be  achieved. 

Labor-management  relations  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  rail  unions  and  rail 
managers:  and.  even  if  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  were  to  be  invoked  as  a 
basis  upon  which  transfers  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  bill  (>ermlts  subsequent  bargain- 
ing under  normal  Railway  Labor  Act  proc- 
esses. However,  the  certainty  that  reason- 
able work  rules  and  labor  protective  provi- 
sions will  obtain  on  the  transfer  date  is  criti- 
cal to  participation  by  profitable  railroads 
and  to  the  establishment  of  self-sustaining 
rail  service  in  the  Northeast  region. 

Subtitle  A— Passenger  Employees 

TRANSFER  OF  PASSENGER  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 
TO  AMTRAK 

Section  401  governs  the  transfer  of  Con- 
rail conunuter  and  Northeast  Corridor  pas- 
senger employees  to  Amtrak.  Subsection  (a) 
requires  Conrail  and  Amtrak  to  estimate  the 
number  of  positions  (by  full-time  equivalent 
positions)  devoted  to  the  commuter  services 
to  be  transferred  to  Amtrak  and  the  support 
services  contract  under  which  Conrail  pro- 
vides persormel  for  the  operation  of  Amtrak 
intercity  passenger  trains  on  the  Northeast 
Corridor.  On  the  transfer  date,  Amtrak 
would  establish  a  like  number  of  positions 
to  continue  these  functions.  Under  subsec- 
tion (b),  Conrail  is  directed  to  transfer  to 
Amtrak  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  to 
fill  the  new  Amtrak  positions.  The  employ- 
ees are  to  be  selected  first  from  among  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  subject  commuter 
service  on  a  representative  date  prior  to  in- 
troduction of  the  bill.  Any  additional  per- 
sonnel needed  because  of  attrition  would  t>e 
selected  first  from  senior  employees  permit- 
ted to  refuse  transfer  without  prejudice  to 
future  benefits  and  second  from  junior  em- 
ployees. 

Subsection  (c)  relieves  Conrail  of  its  con- 
tractual obligation  to  provide  operating  per- 
sonnel for  Amtrak  Northeast  Corridor 
trains,  since  the  requisite  personnel  will  be 
permanently  transferred  to  Amtrak  under 
this  section. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  pending  any 
subsequent  transfer  of  commuter  service  re- 
sponsibilities to  a  commuter  authority. 
Amtrak  shall  retain  transferred  employees 
on  its  employment  rolls,  subject  to  normal 
attrition  and  adjustments  in  work  force  con- 
sistent with  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

Subsection  (e)  effects  a  severance  of  the 
transferred  employees'  relationship  with 
Conrail.  However,  since  Amtrak  will  take  all 
employees  engaged  in  commuter  service  sub- 
ject to  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
such  employees  are  not  considered  to  be  de- 
prived of  employment  for  purjxjses  of  title 
III  of  the  bill. 

CONTINUATION  OF  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

Section  402  makes  Amtrak  or  a  commuter 
authority  subject  to  those  Conrail  collective 
bargaining  agreements  applicable  to  trans- 
ferred employees.  Neither  Amtrak  nor  the 
commuter  authorities  presently  have  equiv- 
alent agreements  in  place  for  ail  of  the  rele- 
vant crafts  of  employees.  This  continuation 
of  agreements,  subject  to  renegotiation  at 
the  instance  of  management  or  labor  under 


the  Railway  Labor  Act,  will  help  to  ensure 
that  essential  transportation  service  is  con- 
tinued without  interruption.  Any  dispute 
concerning  the  applicability  of  an  agree- 
ment in  light  of  changed  circumstances  re- 
lated to  the  transfer  would  be  subject  to  ar- 
bitration. 

TRANSFER  OF  COMMUTER  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 
TO  A  COMMtriTR  AirrHORITY 

Section  403  incorporates  by  reference  the 
labor  assumption  provisions  of  subtitle  B 
and  makes  them  applicable  to  the  transfer 
of  commuter  employees  to  a  commuter  au- 
thority, whether  from  Conrail  or  Amtrak. 
This  incorporation  Is  subject  to  two  substan- 
tive exceptions.  First,  selection  of  employees 
to  be  transferred  (but  not  the  number  of 
employees  to  be  transferred)  would  be  made 
in  the  same  manner  prescribed  for  employ- 
ees designated  for  transfer  to  Amtrak  from 
Conrail.  Second,  the  applicability  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  is  controlled  by 
section  402,  discussed  above,  rather  than 
section  453.  A  commuter  authority  taking 
over  the  operation  of  trains  would  be  con- 
sidered a  rail  carrier  for  purposes  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  Federal  laws  providing  protec- 
tion for  railroad  employees. 

Subtitle  B— Freight  Employees 

LABOR  transfer  AGREEMENTS 

Section  451  requires  acquiring  railroads 
and  representatives  of  Conrail  and  acquir- 
ing railroad  employees,  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  achieve  a  pre-transfer 
agreement.  The  agreement  would  determine 
how  new  positions  on  an  acquiring  railroad 
would  be  filled,  Conrail  employees  would  be 
selected  for  transfer,  and  seniority  rights 
would  be  determined.  The  agreement  would 
also  deal  with  compensation,  rules,  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits  applicable  to 
transferred  employees,  as  well  as  protection 
of  any  transferred  or  acquiring  railroad  em- 
ployee adversely  affected  by  service  trans- 
fer. 

The  bill  permits,  and  the  Department 
would  encourage,  a  uniform  agreement  cov- 
ering multiple  acquiring  railroads  (similar  in 
scope  to  the  agreement  covering  former  Mil- 
waukee and  Rock  Island  operations,  known 
as  the  "Miami  Accords '). 

SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Section  452  is  the  first  of  the  provisions 
that  would  take  effect  only  in  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  by  the  parties.  The  section 
would  accomplish  two  major  objectives. 
First,  it  would  provide  a  method  for  deter- 
mining the  number  of  new  positions  on  the 
acquiring  railroad  that  would  be  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  former  ConraU  employees 
("transferred  employees")  and  the  number 
of  positions  that  could  be  filled  from  the  ac- 
quiring railroad's  previous  rosters.  In  gener- 
al, Conrail  employees  would  be  given  first 
bid  on  new  positions.  However,  if  acquisition 
of  a  line  from  Conrail  occasions  the  abolish- 
ment of  a  position  due  to  coordination  or 
consolidation  of  service,  the  acquiring  rail- 
road employee  affected  by  the  transaction 
would  have  first  bid  on  any  new  position  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  not  require  a 
change  in  residence. 

Second,  in  selecting  Conrail  employees  for 
new  positions  the  acquiring  railroad  would 
be  required  to  respect  class  and  craft  dis- 
tinctions common  in  the  industry  and  to 
favor  persons  senior  in  service  over  those 
with  less  time  in  service. 

Third,  the  section  would  provide  a  method 
for  selecting  Conrail  employees  on  a  geo- 
graphic basis.  If  an  insufficient  number  of 
Conrail    employees    are    available    on    the 
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tnunaferred  line  segment,  other  employees 
available  to  accept  poeiUont  without  chance 
of  mMenee  would  receive  offers.  If  addi- 
tional personnel  were  re<]uired.  offers  would 
be  made  at  IncreaainKly  distant  Conrall  re- 
portlnc  points. 

COIXaCTTVI  BAaOAIIf  IMC  ACKKBMXIITS 

Section  4S3  lovems  basic  matters  of  com- 
pensation, work  rules,  and  fringe  benefits  in 
the  evvnt  agreement  is  not  reached  under 
section  481.  The  approach  of  this  section  is 
to  asBure  transferred  employees  the  same 
p«y  and  basic  quality  of  working  conditions 
afforded  other  employees  of  the  acquiring 
railroad,  while  avoiding  the  imposition  of 
unrealistic  constrataiU  rooted  In  the  past. 

Conrall  has  faUed  at  least  In  part  because 
of  the  legislated  imposition  of  rules  and 
local  agreemenU  that  derived  from  the  six 
bankrupt  railroads  that  preceded  ConraU  in 
the  service  area.  ThoM^  constraints  resulted 
in  a  balkanlaation  of  ConraU  labor  relations 
and  the  perpetuation  of  artificial  barriers  to 
efficient  use  of  personnel.  Prospective  ac- 
quiring railroads  will  not  be  willing  to 
accept  similar  constraints;  nor  can  consum- 
ers of  rail  service  afford  to  support  such  In- 
efficiencies. 

Therefore,  section  453  would  make  clear 
than  an  acquiring  railroad  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  contract,  schedule,  or  agreement  in 
effect  on  Conrall.  If  labor  and  the  manage- 
ment of  an  acquiring  railroad  wished  to  bar- 
gain for  similar  (or  even  identical)  provi- 
sions, they  would  be  free  to  do  so;  but  no  in- 
ference could  be  derived  from  the  bill  that 
an  acquiring  carrier  would  be  bound  by 
prior  agreements. 

SKNioamr  rights 
Section  454  assures  that  a  transferred  em- 
ployee's prior  service  would  be  respected  in 
determining  the  employee's  relative  senior- 
ity on  the  acquiring  railroad.  The  section 
recognises  that  a  precise  definition  of  the 
relative  seniority  of  transferred  employees 
will  necessarily  await  Implementing  agree- 
ments. The  Department  believes  that  both 
employee  representatives  and  management 
will  have  significant  incentives  to  achieve 
such  agreements. 

LABoa  FRoracnoM  oaucATiOMS  or  AC^oiaiNc 

KAILSOAOS 

Section  455  requires  the  Secretary  to 
impose  protection  for  transferred  employees 
and  employees  of  an  acquiring  railroad  who 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  a  service 
transfer,  in  the  event  no  agreement  is 
reached  under  section  451.  The  protection 
referenced  in  this  section  is  principally 
income  protection,  since  most  other  issues 
relating  to  employee  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities are  treated  in  sections  452,  453.  and 
4*4.  The  protection  imposed  would  be  simi- 
lar to  that  adopted  by  the  parties  to  mid- 
west rail  restructuring  in  the  "Idarch  4 
Agreeement."  sometimes  known  as  the 
"Miami  Accords." 

Acquiring  railroads  would  be  required  to 
provide  a  quarantee  of  80  percent  of  former 
straight  time  wages  for  up  to  three  years, 
depending  on  the  employee's  length  of  serv- 
ice. 

AKBrnuTioii  or  Disrum 
Section  456  requires  that  any  minor  dis- 
pute or  claim  arising  under  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  binding  arbitration  under 
normal  Railway  Labor  Act  processes.  Reso- 
lution of  disputes  under  agreements  refer- 
enced in  this  title  are  already  within  the 
purview  of  the  Railway  LjUwr  Act  and  no 
special  provision  U  required  in  the  bill.  This 
section  would  make  clear  that,  even  if  a 


labor  transfer  agreement  is  not  reached 
under  section  451.  the  parties  would  be  free 
to  Interpret  and  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
title  by  agreement:  and  any  subsequent 
minor  dispute  or  claim  would  be  resolved  in 
sccordance  with  the  guidance  provided  by 
such  agreement. 

Diniirnoif 

Section  457  restricts  the  applicability  of 
title  rv  by  defining  "acquiring  railroad,"  in 
the  freight  context,  to  mean  a  Class  I  or 
Class  II  acquiring  railroad  or  a  neutral  ter- 
minal company  established  imder  title 
II.  Thus,  short  line  railroads  would 
not  be  covered  by  title  IV:  and,  under 
the  definition  of  "deprived  of  employ- 
ment" In  section  103,  Conrail  employ- 
ees who  failed  to  receive  a  firm  offer 
of  employment  from  a  Class  I.  Class 
II,  or  neutral  terminal  railroad  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
tiUe  III. 

TITLE  V-TRANSFER  OP  THE  NON- 
LmOATION  FUNCTIONS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Title  V  of  the  Act  provides  for  an  orderly 
transfer  of  the  non-litigation  functions  and 
related  resources  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  (USRA)  and  iu  Finance 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

DKnNrriONS 

Section  501  adds  a  definition  of  successor 
authority  to  those  contained  in  the  3R  Act, 
and  one  of  the  existing  definitions  is  redes- 
ignated to  accommodate  the  new  definition. 
'Successor  authority  "  is  defined  to  mean 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion.  with  re- 
spect to  USRA  functions  that  are  being 
transferred  in  accordance  with  section  502 
of  this  Act. 

rORMATION  AHD  STRnCTXrRS 

Section  502  amends  section  201  of  the  3R 
Act  to  effect  the  transfer  of  USRA's  non- 
litigation  functions  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  January  I.  1982.  The  Association 
would  transfer  to  the  Secretary,  or  as  other- 
wise designated  by  the  Secretary,  property 
and  budget  resources  which  are  primarily 
related  to  and  support  the  conduct  of  the 
non-litigation  functions.  This  transfer  of  au- 
thority in  no  way  limits  USRA's  authority 
to  conduct  the  valuation  litigation  under 
sections  303(c)  and  306  of  the  3R  Act,  in- 
cluding related  administrative  functions. 
Any  litigation  associated  with  the  functions, 
powers  and  duties  assumed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Attorney  General. 

Upon  assuming  the  new  functions,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  assume  the  financial 
obligations  of  USRA  issued  under  sections 
210.  211.  and  216  of  the  3R  Act  and  to  adopt 
appropriate  USRA  regulations  governing 
non-litigation  matters  until  the  Secretary 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  re-promulgate 
such  regulations  in  appropriate  form.  Para- 
graph (5)  makes  provision  for  the  continu- 
ation of  non-litigation  contracts  and  loans 
following  the  transfer.  Paragraph  (6)  gov- 
erns the  status  of  USRA  employees  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department. 

ADTHORI£ATIONS 

Section  503.  in  view  of  the  substantially 
increased  responsibilities  that  the  Secretary 
would  assume  under  the  3R  Act.  deletes  the 
existing  $12.5  million  limit  on  authoriza- 
tions. 
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SUOCBSSOa  AnTHORITT  TO  USRA 

Section  504  amends  the  remainder  of  the 
3R  Act  to  substitute  the  Secretary  for 
USRA  and  its  Finance  Committee  with 
regard  to  their  non-litigation  responsibilities 
and  authorities.  This  is  accomplished  by 
adding  "or  successor  authority"  as  appropri- 
ate wherever  "the  Association"  or  "the  Fi- 
nance Committee"  appears.  This  technique 
allows  the  3R  Act  to  be  amended  to  effectu- 
ate the  transfer  without  rewriting  that 
could  inadvertently  or  otherwise  revise 
present  authority. 

TECHNICAL  AMKNDMKIfTS 

Section  505  modifies  the  heading  and  sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  3R  Act  dealing  with 
USRA  authority  to  refer  both  to  USRA  and 
its  successor  authority. 

DKrARTMKirr  or  transportation  act 
Section  506  amends  section  4  of  the  DOT 
Act  to  reflect  the  new  powers,  duties,  and 
functions    transferred    to    the    Secretary 
under  Title  V  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 


Jtn>ICIAI.  RKVIKW 

Section  601  establishes  mechanisms  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  actions  taken  under  the  bill 
and  challenges  to  the  legislation  itself.  The 
Special  Court  created  by  section  209  of  the 
3R  Act  would  have  exclusive  original  Juris- 
diction over  specified  classes  of  suits,  includ- 
ing any  challenge  to  the  validity  of  any  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  It  is  intended  that 
all  litigation  directly  relating  to  the  Act  be 
concentrated  in  the  Special  Court  which 
has  developed  great  expertise  in  Northeast 
rail  matters.  A  decision  of  the  Special  Court 
would  be  subject  to  review  only  upon  peti- 
tion for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  except  an  order  or  Judgment  of  the 
Special  Court  enjoining  the  enforcement  of 
the  legislation  or  questioning  its  constitu- 
tionality would  be  reviewed  on  direct  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Administrative 
action  taken  under  the  legislation  would  be 
subject  to  review  to  determine  if  the  Secre- 
tary had  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  contest- 
ed determination,  with  the  exception  that, 
under  section  252.  no  review  is  provided  for 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  a  transfer  agree- 
ment or  the  implementation  of  that  agree- 
ment. The  provision,  which  is  consistent 
with  section  209  of  the  3R  Act,  is  necessary 
to  assure  continuity  of  rail  operations  and 
an  orderly  transfer  process. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDiODfTS 

Section  602  effects  certain  technical 
amendments.  Subsection  (a)  amends  section 
303  of  the  3R  Act  to  eliminate  Conrail  secu- 
rities as  a  payment  medium  In  the  valuation 
proceedings  before  the  Special  Court.  This 
amendment  is  necessitated  by  section  607, 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
ceive, and  may  vote,  such  securities.  Any  re- 
maining obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  the  3R  Act  will  be  satisfied  in  cash,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  initial  settle- 
ments in  the  valuation  proceedings. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  securities 
conveyed  to  the  Secretary  under  section  607 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  without  value,  unless 
the  Special  Court  determines  otherwise. 
The  intent  of  this  subsection  is  to  insure 
that  no  transferor  imder  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  receives  more 
than  the  constitutional  minimum  value  of 
the  properties  conveyed. 

RKHASIUTATION  ASSISTANCE 

Section  603  amends  the  definition  of  ""re- 
structuring" in  section  501(8)  of  the  Rail- 
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road  Revltaliaation  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (4R  Act)  to  expand  the  pre-ex- 
isting definition  of  "restructuring"  to  in- 
clude railroads  or  a  financially  responsible 
person's  acquisition  for  common  carrier  rail 
service  of  ownership  or  operating  rights  on 
a  rail  line  owned  or  operated  by  Conrail 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ac- 
quisition will  provide  needed  transportation 
benefits  and  that  the  line  will  not  likely  re- 
quire further  Federal  subsidy. 

Section  605<bK2KF)  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
tallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (4R  Act)  requires  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider the  availability  of  funds  from  other 
sources  except  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  project  will  provide  significant  rail- 
road restructuring.  Thus  the  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  provide  section  505  assistance  to 
purchasers  of  Conrall  lines  regardless  of  the 
availability  of  funds  to  such  purchasers 
from  other  sources  where  the  acquisition 
will  provide  needed  transportation  benefits 
and  no  further  Federal  subsidy  will  likely  be 
required  thereafter. 

Section  603  also  amends  section  505(a)  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  to  make  the  transferee 
of  a  Conrall  line  an  eligible  applicant  for 
section  505  financial  assistance.  Section 
505<bK2KC)  of  the  4R  Act  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  the  public  benefits  and 
costs  of  a  proposed  project.  This  section 
would  be  revised  to  provide  that  where  an 
application  relates  to  a  rail  line  owned  and 
operated  by  Conrail  immediately  prior  to  its 
acquisition,  for  common  carrier  rail  service 
by  a  railroad  or  a  financially  responsible 
person,  the  Secretary  shall  Instead  consider 
whether  the  financial  assistance  sought  will 
further  the  public  interest  in  the  transfer  of 
rail  lines  from  Conrail  to  the  private  sector 
and  whether  it  will  likely  avoid  the  need  for 
further  Federal  subsidy. 

Finally,  section  603  amends  section  509  of 
the  4R  Act  of  1976  to  provide  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  funds  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  from  the  sale  of 
Securities  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  reserved  to  provide  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  assistance  for  facilities 
transferred  fnjm  Conrail. 

;  RECORDATION 


TRANSrCR  TAXES  AND 

Section  604  exempts  the  transfers  or  con- 
veyances of  rail  property  made  under  this 
Act  and  the  recording  of  all  deeds,  bills  of 
sale,  and  other  instruments  Incident  to  such 
transfers,  from  the  payment  of  any  taxes. 
Imposts,  or  other  levies  Imposed  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  The  exemption  would 
apply  to  the  transfer  of  any  Interest  in  rail 
property  including  real,  personal  and  mixed. 
The  transferors  and  transferees  of  rail  prop- 
erty would  be  entitled  to  record  deeds,  bills 
of  sale,  easements  and  others  such  instru- 
ments, and  to  record  the  release  or  removal 
of  any  pre-existing  liens  or  encumberances 
with  respect  to  transfers  of  property,  upon 
payment  of  any  appropriate  and  generally 
applicable  charges  to  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  the  service  performed.  This  provision 
is  not  Intended  to  affect  the  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  of  Conrail  or  acquiring  rail- 
roads. 

This  section  also  provides  that  transfer  of 
designated  rail  property  under  section  205 
of  the  Act  is  to  have  the  same  effect  for 
purposes  of  rights  and  priorities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  as  recordation  on  the 
transfer  date  of  deeds,  or  other  appropriate 
instruments,  in  offices  appointed  under 
State  law  for  such  recordation.  Acquiring 
railroads   would,   however,   be  required  to 


proffer  such  deeds  or  other  Instruments  for 
recordation  within  thirty-six  months  after 
the  transfer  date  as  condition  of  preserving 
such  rights  and  priorities  beyond  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period.  Conrall  would  be  re- 
quired to  cooperate  with  the  acquiring  rail- 
road in  preparing  the  necessary  recordation 
documents. 

AmjCABILITY  or  OTHER  LAWS 

Section  605  excepts  actions  taken  under 
the  authority  of  the  bill  from  the  applica- 
tion of  several  laws  which  were  not  designed 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill  in  mind, 
or  the  literal  application  of  which  would  ne- 
cessitate extensive  delays  in  the  transfer 
process.  For  instance,  exception  from  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  is  necessary 
to  permit  prompt  action,  assure  confiden- 
tiality of  initial  discussions  over  terms  of 
sale,  and  avoid  legal  pitfalls  associated  with 
alleged  procedural  defects. 

An  exception  to  the  National  Environ- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  is  also  nec- 
essary and  appropriate.  It  is  the  objective  of 
the  bill  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
rail  service  In  the  northeast  and  the  preven- 
tion of  significant  diversion  of  traffic  to  the 
highways  which  may  have  a  direct  adverse 
Impact  on  the  human  environment  in  the 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  formal  compli- 
ance with  requirements  for  impact  state- 
ments, with  incident  procedures  and  judicial 
review,  would  greatly  lengthen  the  transfer 
process,  discourage  prospective  purchasers, 
and  could  result  in  serious  deterioration  of 
traffic  levels  as  funding  is  exhausted  and 
service  levels  deteriorate.  "Thus,  in  this  case 
observance  of  the  NEPA  procedures  would 
promote  a  result  inconsistent  with  its  pur- 
poses. 

(X>NRAIL  JOINT  RA'TES 

Section  606  assures  Conrall  and  any  rail- 
road acquiring  Conrail  lines  the  opportuni- 
ty, during  24-month  period  that  begins  on 
enactment  of  the  bill,  unilaterally  to  cancel 
existing  Joint  rates  that  now  favor  the  rail- 
roads connecting  with  Conrail.  this  provi- 
sions has  two  major  benefits.  First,  it  would 
strongly  encourage  those  railroads  that 
presently  connect  with  Conrail  and  enjoy 
beneficial  divisions  to  enter  into  serious  ne- 
gotiations for  takeover  of  such  lines.  Those 
railroads  would  know  that  Conrail,  or  any 
successor  to  Conrall  other  than  itself,  would 
be  free  to  establish  local  or  proportional 
rates  that  no  longer  favored  the  connecting 
carrier.  Second,  any  prospective  purchaser 
of  Conrail  lines  could  bid  with  the  certainty 
that  it  would  not  be  forced  to  adopt  the  ex- 
isting divisions  that  burden  Conrall.  It  is 
noted  that  the  present  authority  to  sur- 
charge Joint  rates  under  the  Staggers  Rail 
Act  of  1980,  and  the  alternative  to  negotiate 
new  Joint  rates  instead  of  using  local  or  pro- 
portional rates,  both  remain  available  to 
Conrail  and  its  successors  under  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Department  notes  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  already  enjoys  con- 
siderable latitude  under  the  Staggers  Act  to 
provide  the  rate  flexibility  intended  to  be 
effectuated  by  this  provision.  The  proposal 
of  this  provision  is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
mentary on  existing  law. 

TRANSrER  or  SECURITIES 

Section  607  requires  the  Clerk  of  the  Spe- 
cial Court  to  convey  to  the  Secretary, 
within  ten  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation,  the  common  stock  and  series 
B  preferred  stock  of  Conrail  which  are  on 
deposit  with  the  clerk.  These  securities  were 
orginally  Intended  to  serve  as  partial  com- 
pensation for  the  properties  conveyed  under 


the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of 
1973  (3R  Act)  to  Conrail.  However,  as  result 
of  Conrail's  poor  financial  performance 
those  securities  are  without  value.  The 
rights  of  the  transferor  railroads  with  re- 
spect to  compensation  for  the  assets  which 
they  conveyed  to  Conrail  are  adequately  se- 
cured by  certificates  of  value.  Any  claim 
against  the  United  States  resulting  from  the 
conveyance  of  Conrail  securities  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  would  be  litigated 
In  the  Special  Court  in  accordance  with 
secion  601  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  voting  rights  with  respect  to  the  se- 
curities obtained  under  subsection  (a)  or  by 
other  means,  such  as  settling  the  claims  of 
transferors  arising  from  the  transfer  of  rail 
properties  to  Conrall  in  1976. 

SATisrAcnoN  or  claims 

Section  608  requires  Conrail  to  satisfy  all 
valid  claims  against  the  corporation,  or 
make  provision  for  their  satisfaction,  before 
making  any  distribution  of  assets  to  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is 
to  relinquish  any  priority  of  payment  to 
which  the  Conrail  debentures  and  series  A 
preferred  stock  may  l>e  entitled  on  liquida- 
tion or  otherwise. 

REGULATIONS 

Section  609  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
issue  regulations  to  implement  this  legisla- 
tion. 

SEPARABILITT 

Section  610  provides  that,  even  if  a  por- 
tion of  the  bill  were  to  be  held  invalid  as  ap- 
plied, the  remainder  of  the  bill  would  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

ErrECTIVE  DATE 

Section  611  provides  that  the  bill  would 
become  effective  on  enactment.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERT  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Lent,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tactke.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiucAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SifTDER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Latta.  for  60  minutes.  May  12. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoEMER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoifZALEK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amrxnizio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalcb.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DowifET.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
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olutlon  115.  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  BsoYHiLL.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rxcoito  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  12.400. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowntY  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Bir.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  PORSYTHS. 

Mr.  LcBoirnLLiSR. 

Mr.  OOODLING. 
Mr.  CUNGER. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Gdnoerson. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  WoLP  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cladsen. 

Mr.  Dttnn. 

Mr.  Blilet. 

Mr.  Eroahl. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  RuoD. 

Mr.  Lagomarsxno. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roemer)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  McCuRDY. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Long  of  louisiana. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  McHuGH. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Zeperetti. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 


rARDS  of  California. 
Gayoos. 
Andrews. 
Taozin. 


ir, 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  6.  1981,  at  1  p.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Oovemment&l 
and  Public  Affairs,  transmitting  part  one  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Research  and  Extension 
Users  Advisory  board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  appraisal  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed budget  for  food  and  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.  pursuant  to  section  1406  of  Public  Law 
95-113:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
notice  that  deficiencies  have  been  author- 
ized to  be  incurred  for  the  necessities  of  the 
current  year  In  various  appropriations  for 
operations  and  maintenance,  pursuant  to 
section  3732(b)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  authority  for  additional 
nominations  for  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Military.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  repeal  the 
requirement  to  solicit  suggestions  from  cer- 
tain military  and  civilian  retirees  for  meth- 
ods to  improve  procurement  procedures:  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1980  on  the  progress  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  flight  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  and  services  to  Australia 
(Transmittal  No.  81-47).  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  District 
of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission, 
transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  covering  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1981.  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-379:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  vairous  meetings  relating  to 
the  International  HSiergy  Program  to  be 
held  in  Paris,  France,  on  May  4.  5.  and  6:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the 
third  semiannual  report  on  the  Board's  ac- 
tivities under  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act.  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of 
the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and  serv- 
ices to  Australia  (Transmittal  No.  81-47), 
pursuant  to  section  36<b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 


State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
use  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1278.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1279.  A  letter  from  the  Senior  Associate 
General  Counsel.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
SS2a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1280.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
act  during  calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b(j):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Assinibolne  and  Sioux  Tribes  Judgment 
funds  in  docket  No.  184  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a) 
and  4  of  Public  Law  93k-134:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1282.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1283.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Executive 
Director.  American  Chemical  Society,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  and  audit  of  the 
organization  for  calendar  year  1980,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1284.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  SUte 
Cochalrmen,  Southwest  Border  Regional 
Commission,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1980.  pur- 
suant to  section  510  of  the  F>ublic  Works 
and  Economic  E>evelopment  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  improve  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain programs  under  the  act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1286.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  implementation  of  previous 
GAO  recommendations  on  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  programs  (CED-81-92, 
May  5.  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

1287.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, traitsmltting  the  annual  report  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1980,  on  research 
studies  on  salmon  stocks  and  the  problems 
of  incidental  taking  of  marine  mammals  in 
the  Japanese  High  Seas  Salmon  Fishery, 
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pursuant  to  section  14(d)  of  the  VS.  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954,  as  amended: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clatise  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Shustek.  Mr.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  Browm 
of  Ohio): 

H.R.  3420.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  carrying  out 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 

H.R.  3421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  the  Individual  tax 
rates  and  In  the  amount  of  personal  exemp- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 

H.R.  3422.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  In  section  212(B)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  relating 
to  mobile  trade  fairs:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MONTCOMERY,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
and  Mr.  Daschle): 

H.R.  3423.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  education 
and  training  opportunities  for  certain  Viet- 
nam-era veterans,  to  establish  a  small  busi- 
ness loan  program  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  treat- 
ment of  intangible  drilling  costs  as  an  Item 
of  tax  preference:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  waive,  for  purposes 
of  enabling  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices assigned  to  duty  outside  the  United 
States  to  be  eligible  for  the  earned  income 
credit,  the  requirement  that  the  principal 
place  of  abode  of  such  member  must  be  In 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion which  limits  the  deduction  for  percent- 
age depletion  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  wells 
to  65  percent  of  taxable  income:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
special  valuation  of  certain  farm,  et  cetera, 
real  property  for  estate  tax  purposes  shall 
apply  to  certain  property  acquired  as  a 
result  of  an  involuntary  conversion  occur- 
ring within  6  years  before  the  decedent's 
death:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3428.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PORSYTHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Breaux): 

H.R.  3429.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  States  for  carrying  out  wildlife 


restoration  projects  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R.  3430.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  amount  of  interest  earned 
on  the  All  Saver  Certificate  offered  only  at 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3431.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
that  a  person  who  gives  or  donates  real 
property  for  a  program  or  project  to  which 
such  Act  applies  may  waive  the  right  to  an 
appraisal  of  such  property:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  lix.  HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Hammeh- 

SCHMIDTi: 

H.R.  3432.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  relating  to 
planning  and  evaluating  water  resources 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  3433.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  San  Juan  and  San  Isabel  National 
Forests  In  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK  (by  request): 
H.R.  3434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  certain  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  Issuance  of  mort- 
gage subsidy  bonds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (by  request): 
H.R.  3435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   McHUGH   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Stitdds,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr. 
BoNKER,   Mr.   Vekto,   Mr.   Moffett, 
Mr.    Bedell,    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr. 
Rnsso,   Mr.    Pease,    Mr.   Bonior   of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Conyersi: 
H.R.  3436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  limitations 
on    congressional    campaign    expenditures 
and  for  partial  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional primary  and  general  elections:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhlll): 
H.R.  3437.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  ESnergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  3438.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Pilotage 
Regulatory    Advisory    Committee:    to    the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By    Mr.    PATTERSON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  LaPalce.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne): 
H.R.  3439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  continung 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction   and   Development  and 
the  International  Develoment  Association, 
to  provide  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  3440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  provide  that  the  free 
or  reduced-rate  transportation  made  availa- 
ble to  railroad  employees  under  section  405 
of  such  act  shall  also  be  available  to  employ- 
ees of  a  bankrupt  rail  carrier  while  they  are 
separated  from  their  employment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RITTER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
FuQUA,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia): 
H.R.  3441.  A  bill  to  establish  a  coordinated 
program  under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  for  im- 
proving and  facilitating  the  use  of  risk  anal- 
ysis by   those   Federal   agencies  concerned 
with  scientific  and  technological  decisions 
related  to  human  life,  health,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  environment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  3442.  A  bUI  to  establish  a  Webless 
Migratory  Game  Bird  Research  F^lnd  and  to 
require  a  Federal  permit  for  the  taking  of 
any  webless  migratory  game  bird;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.    Ford   of   Tennessee,   and   Mr. 

DOWNEYi: 

H.R.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  capital 
cost  recovery  method  which  combines  the 
investment  credit  with  the  depreciation  de- 
duction in  a  first-year  allowance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  3444.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 
H.R.  3445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  farmers  a 
refundable  income  tax  credit  for  acreage 
with  respect  to  which  the  farmer  uses  con- 
servation tUlage  practices:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Din- 
cell,  and  Mr.  Udall)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3446.  A  blU  repealing  title  III  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3447.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  ci- 
vilian programs  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on;  title  I  to  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  titles  II  and  III  to 
Energy  and  Commerce,  title  FV  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  title  V  to  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
titles  VI,  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  to  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H.R.  3448.  A  bill  to  improve  rail  service  in 
the  Northeast  region  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma; 
HJ.  Res.  247.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  July  14.  1981  as  "Na- 
tional Softball  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  APPLEGATE: 
H.  Con.  Res.   125.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a 
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S-montb  ooncreaaloiuU  investic»tion  be  un- 
dertaken to  study  the  ConnUl  System  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  Conrail  on  a  cost- 
effective  basla:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Rutoa  and  Eneriy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PARY; 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  films  and  broadcasts  which  defame. 
stereotype,  ridicule,  demean,  or  degrade 
ethnic  racial,  and  religious  groups:  to  the 
COBunittoe  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

Sa.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Pederal  regulations  which  adversely 
affect  mariieting  of  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

59.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  adoption  of 
measures  to  reduce  the  environmental 
impact  of  sccldentaJ  releases  of  radioactiv- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

60.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  water  rights 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
MX  missile  system:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

61.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  an 
accounting  and  return  of  all  Americans 
from  Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Affairs. 

62.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  waiving  non- 
immigrant visas  for  travelers  from  certain 
nations:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

63.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  bilingual 
requirements  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1975:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

64.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  permitting 
States  to  set  msudmum  speed  limits  on  high- 
ways: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

65.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  transportation 
services  for  handicapped  persons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woriu  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

66.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  national  type  approval  program 
for  measuring  equipment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

67.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  exempting 
from  Pederal  income  tax  certain  allowances 
paid  from  a  public  retirement  system:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

68.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rtile  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 

H.R.  3449.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Simon 
Zunamon:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iitsular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  KOOOVSEK: 

H.R.  3450.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  amend  the  legal  description 
of  certain  land  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  in  a  land  patent:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MINI8H* 

HJl.  3451.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DanuU 
Owosda:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  3453.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  parcels  of  land 
located  in  the  Hungry  Gulch  Recreation 
area  in  the  State  of  California:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 

H.R.  3453.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
C.  Ruks:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  37:  Mr.  AifTHOirr  and  Mr.  Lax. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Maklkmb. 

H.R.  S3:  Mr.  McCloskzy  and  Mr.  DtntCAH. 

H.R.  177:  Mr.  QajDEHSON. 

H.R.  178:  Mr.  D' Anoints.  Mr.  McCollum. 
and  Mr.  Shxlbt. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Purro. 

H.R.  70S:  Mr.  GgmAJurr. 

HJl.  706:  Mr.  HDfDOii  and  Mr.  J  auks  K. 

COYltX. 

H.R.  743:  Mr.  Jxrraixs  and  Mr.  Spkhck. 

U.R.  747:  Mr.  Jamks  K.  Com.  Mr. 
Gakcia.  and  Mr.  Rangkl. 

H.R.  911:  Mr.  Quillxr. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Rubo.  Mr.  BAKifxs,  Mr. 
VAifosa  Jagt.  Mr.  Lknt.  Mr.  Pktsxk,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Bailky  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
BonqoAXD.  Mr.  Kogovsxk.  and  Mr.  Ei>- 
WAKOs.  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.    1015:    Mr.    LxBoumxiXB    and    Mr. 

ROOSSXLOT. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Quillkn. 

H.R.  1017:  Mr.  BxTHniix 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Conyxxs.  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Pattxxson. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Poxo  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
PowLxa.  Mr.  Gkaoison.  Mr.  Gdakini.  Mr. 
NsAL.  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Picklk.  and  Mr. 
Hamcx. 

H.R.  1465:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Bailxy  of  Peiuisylvania.  Mr.  Bxdxll.  Mr. 
BxNjAMiN.  Mr.  BiNGHAJt.  Mrs.  BouquAXO. 
Mr.  BuRGKNXK.  Mr.  Bdtlxk.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr. 
CoKXAOA.    Mr.    Dixon.   Mr.   D'AMomts.   Mr. 

DONNXLLT.    Mr.     DOUGHXXTT,     Mr.    DOWNXT, 

Mr.  Dxxixx.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Ms.  Pxx- 
XAXO.  Mr.  PaosT.  Mr.  Oaxcia.  Mr.  Oxphakot, 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Goldwatxx.  Mr.  Ooxx.  Mr. 
OxxxN.  Mr.  Gkisham.  Mr.  Gdaxini.  Mr. 
Hancx.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hughxs.  Mr. 
KxMP.  Mr.  KiNSNXSS,  Mr.  LaPalcx,  Mr.  La- 
gomaxsino.  Mr.  Lxbxxxk.  Mr.  Lxnt.  Mr. 
LowxxY  of  California.  Mr.  Lowxy  or  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  LoNGXXN.  Mr.  McHdch,  Mr. 
MiTCMXLL  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr. 
MoprxTT.  Mr.  Natchxx.  Mr.  Osxxstax.  Mr. 
Panitta.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Rangxl.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Rosxnthal. 
Mr.  RoYBAi^  Mr.  Saso.  Mr.  Schkdxk.  Mr. 
SoLAXZ.  Mr.  Stakk.  Mr.  Stokss.  Mr.  Taokk, 
Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
WOLTX.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Dicks  and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  1974:  Mr.  PsTXi.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr. 
LoNCXXN,  Mr.  Lacomaxsino.  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Conarsx.  Mr.  Lowxxy  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  RoussKLOT.  Mr.  Pkknzki..  Mr.  Pazio. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Jonks  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  MoNTGOMXXY.  Mr.  BnxGKNxx.  Mr. 
KxAMXx.  and  Mr.  Millxx  of  California. 


H.R.  1983:  Mr.  Phiup  M.  Ckanx.  Mr. 
DONCAN.  Mr.  Poxo  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
PowLXK.  Mr.  GXASISON.  Mr.  Ouakini.  Mr. 
Hahcx.  Mr.  JxNKiNS.  and  Mr.  Vandik  Jagt. 

H.R.  3303:  Mr.  Lacomaxsino,  Mr.  Bulky. 
Mr.  Whittakxr.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Rinal- 
DO.  Mr.  PxosT.  Mr.  Jxptriks.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
and  Mr.  Goldwatxx. 

H.R.  3400:  Mr.  Pixlds  and  Mr.  Gold- 
watxx. 

H.R.  3433:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3556:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Biaxd.  Mr. 
OiMN.  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Wnrrx- 
mnurr.  Mr.  Sntdxk.  Mr.  Pxost.  and  Mrs. 
BouquAKD. 

H.R.  3618:  Mr.  Dkkwinski.  Mr.  JxFniiis. 
Mr.  McClory.  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Whitkhuxst. 

H.R.  3880:  Mr.  Bulky. 

HJi.  3898:  Mr.  Gxamm. 

H.R.  3931:  Mr.  Baxharo  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3936:  Mr.  RoaxxTS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
COLXMAN,  Mr.  GucKMAN.  Mr.  Napixk.  Mr. 

SXNSKNBRXNNKX.      Ml.      ROXXXTS      Of      SOUth 

Dakota.  Mr.  Hansxn  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Stangk- 
LAND.  Mr.  Wxsxx  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Bailxy  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Taylox.  Mr.  Bxdxll.  and  Mr.  Bxakd. 

H.R.  3939:  Mr.  Jacoxs. 

H.R.  3957:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
Solomon. 

H.R.  3045:  Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  Lxland.  Mr. 
Moppxrr.  and  Mr.  Minra. 

H.R.  3046:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Applx- 
GATX.  Mr.  MUXPKY.  Mr.  KiLOXX.  Mr.  Foou- 
KTTA.  Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Hughxs.  Mr.  Pritch- 
Axo.  Mr.  Moaklxy.  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Ms  Fxx- 
KAKO.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Synax.  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3055:  Mr.  D' Amours. 

H.R.  3151:  Mr.  Bxnkoict.  Mr.  Foksythx. 
Mr.  Dxrwinski.  Mr.  Goodlinc.  Mr.  Con- 
yxxs. Mr.  Stxnholm.  Mr.  Dannkmkykr.  Mr. 
WoRTLKY,  Mr.  Whitxhurst,  Mr.  Bkvill.  and 
Mr.  Sawyrr. 

H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Cokcokan. 

H.J.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Rrcula.  Mr.  Stark,  and 
Mr.  Bkvill. 

H.  Con.  Res.  117:  Mr.  Pxppkr  and  Mr. 
Carman. 

H.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Nkixican. 

H.  Res.  Ill:  Mr.  Beilxnson.  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Boniox  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs. 
COLUNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conykrs,  Mr.  CoR- 

RADA,   Mr.   WiLUAM  J.   COYNX,   Mr.   DXLLUMS, 

Mr.  Daniklson,  Mr.  ox  Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dymaixy  Mr.  E^waxds  of  California, 
Mr.  Pauntxoy,  Mr.  Poclixita.  Bdr.  Pord  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Pord  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Prank,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Kiloxx.  Mr.  Lxland. 
Mr.  MiLLXR  of  California.  Mr.  Mitchkll  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Ottingxx.  Mr.  Pxppkr.  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rangxl.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Savacx.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Sunla, 
Mr.  Vknto,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Wdss,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

73.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  lx>ard  of  directors.  Society  lor  the  Study 
of  Social  Problems,  Boston.  Mass..  relative 
to  funding  of  research  in  the  social  sciences, 
which  was  referred  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Lat>or,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Science  and  Technology. 
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A  CALL  TO  ACTION  ON  YOUTH 
DRUG  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETn 

or  HKW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDrtATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  report, 
"A  Call  to  Action  on  Youth  Drug/ Al- 
cohol Abuse,"  prepared  for  His  Emi- 
nence Terence  Cardinal  Cooke,  arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  by  the  cardinal's 
commission  on  youth/drugs  and  alco- 
hol, chaired  by  Mr.  T.  Vincent  Lear- 
son. 

The  report  addresses  the  issue  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  among  our 
youth  openly  and  straightforwardly 
and  presents  a  positive  program  for 
the  clergy  and  laity  throughout  the 
church.  The  approach  is  comprehen- 
sive and  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  religious  groups.  It  is  only 
through  our  Institutions,  principally 
our  churches,  that  our  youth  and 
indeed  our  society  in  general  will  be 
turned  away  from  alcohol  and  drugs. 

Our  committee  was  most  pleased  to 
have  supported  this  effort,  and  we  will 
continue  to  provide  whatever  assist- 
ance we  can  to  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  in  carrying  out  the  program. 

Cardinal's  Commissioii  on  Youth/Drugs 
AND  Alcohol  Commission  Rkport 

SUMMARY  op  PINDINCS 

A.  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  instability  of  today's  family  has  given 
rise  to  a  crisis  of  values— spiritual  and 
human.  Substance  abuse  is  both  a  self-de- 
structive product  of  this  crisis  and  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  its  growth. 

B.  Extent  of  the  ProUem 

Drug  and  alcohol  abuse  cuts  across  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  lines.  No  community  re- 
mains untouched  by  substance  abuse:  no 
family  is  protected  from  Its  reach.  In  the 
1980's  the  rich,  middle  class  and  poor,  the 
educated  and  uneducated,  the  urban,  subur- 
ban and  rural  resident  must  confront  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  substance  abuse  and 
accept  the  fact  that  "it  is  happening  here." 

The  extent  of  substance  abuse  and  the 
growing  availability  of  drugs  are  alarming. 
During  the  1970's  indicators  showed  80,000 
drug-related  deaths  and  more  than  one  mil- 
lion persons  who  were  left  emotionally  and 
functionally  crippled  ss  a  result  of  chronic 
drug  abuse.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Substance  Abuse 
amond  students  in  grades  7  through  13 
(1.800.000)  found: 

—more  than  54%  have  used  marijuana  in 
their  Ufetirae: 

—about  16%  have  used  PCP  (Angel  Dust): 

—almost  9%  have  used  cocaine  or  liallu- 
cinogens  or  narcotics: 

—use  of  cocaine  and  inhalants  has  almost 
tripled  since  1971. 


In  the  1980's.  from  increased  production 
sources,  levels  of  herion  supply  wiU  be  30 
times  that  of  the  I970's. 

Alcohol  research  indicates  that  an  esti- 
mated 19%  of  our  youth  report  being  intoxi- 
cated at  least  once  a  month,  which  repre- 
sents a  10%  increase  In  the  last  ten  years.  A 
major  change  has  occured  in  the  drinldng 
patterns  of  young  females,  bringing  the 
number  of  young  females  who  drink  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  young  males.  (3) 

During  the  last  four  years,  there  has  been 
a  48%  increase  in  the  number  of  15-year-old 
who  had  their  first  drink  before  reaching 
the  seventh  grade.  (4) 

The  Surgeon  General's  Report  on  Health 
Promotion  <fc  Disease  Prevention  1979.  ob- 
serves that  since  1900.  the  overall  death  rate 
for  the  American  people  has  been  declining 
steadily.  In  1960  this  decline  reversed  itself 
for  young  people  aged  15  to  34  and  has  been 
rising  sharply  (11%)  since,  while  it  contin- 
ues to  decline  for  the  adult  (35  to  64)  popu- 
lation. This  was  the  first  increase  in  mortal- 
ity rated  during  this  century  and  correlates 
directly  with  dramatic  increase  In  the  use  of 
drugs  and  alcohol  by  this  age  group. 
C.  Cautative  Factors 
Parents,  adults  and  society  stiare  the  re- 
sponsibility for  increased  sulxtance  abuse 
among  the  young  with  mass  media,  the  en- 
tertainment industry,  and  the  sport  estab- 
lishment, all  of  which  wield  enormous  influ- 
ence among  the  young. 

Widespread  use  of  alcohol  and  prescrip- 
tion drugs  among  adults  is  accepted  by  soci- 
ety without  comment.  For  many  parents 
drug  and  alcohol  use  has  become  a  fact  of 
life.  Many  young  people  remain  unaware  of 
the  true  nature  of  adult  substance  abuse 
within  the  family  because  it  is  often  con- 
cealed and  not  discussed. 

Misinformation,  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  have  created  an  unwillingness 
within  society  to  face  the  true  scope  and 
nature  of  substance  abuse.  This  unwilling- 
ness has.  in  turn,  made  society  indifferent 
to  the  issue  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

Adult  use.  society's  lach:  of  response  and 
mass  media's  often  glamorized  reporting  of 
drug  use  by  contemporary  sports  and  enter- 
tainment idols  have  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  young  people  feel  comfortable  and 
easy  in  experimenting  with  drugs  and  alco- 
hoL 

According  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  al- 
coholism is  this  nation's  most  neglected  dis- 
ease. In  New  Yoi*  City  alone  there  are 
400.000  alcoholics  and  there  are  10  million 
alcoholics  nationwide.  Surveys  of  young 
people  show  that  6.5  percent  of  American 
high  school  seniors  are  daily  users  of  alco- 
hol. At  least  one  of  every  ten  young  people 
leaving  high  school  uses  marijuana  daUy 
and  supports  habits  which  cost  $75  a  month. 
A  great  numlier  of  young  who  experiment 
with  drugs  become  frequent  users  and.  ulti- 
mately, abusers.  When  a  young  person's  ad- 
diction is  discovered,  parents  often  attempt 
to  protect  the  family  name  by  concealng 
their  child's  crisis.  Since  many  abusers  sup- 
port their  addiction  by  theft,  parents  fre- 
quently fund  the  habit  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  burglary  and  subsequent  arrest. 

Communities  too  often  respond  to  neigh- 
borhood   drug    problems    by    shifting    the 


burden  of  response  to  area  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  reluctance  of  a  community  to 
face  iu  own  problem  of  substance  abuse 
often  means  consigning  its  own  children  to 
the  futile  processes  of  criminal  Justice.  In 
New  Yorli  State,  this  type  of  community  re- 
action has  filled  Jail  cells  with  the  addicted 
(to  the  levels  of  63  percent)  and  has  extract- 
ed enormous  costs  in  wasted  lives  and  dol- 
lars. 

The  annual  cost  to  New  York  State  for 
each  inmate  addict  carries  a  $36,000  price 
tag.  In  addition  to  the  JaU  costs  of  $36,000 
there  is  an  annual  per  inmate  cost  of 
$10,000  for  police/courU/probation  serv- 
ices/parole. Hospital  beds  for  the  detoxifica- 
tion or  psychiatric  treatment  cost  $93,000 
per  patient  per  year.  OutpaUent  Methadone 
maintenance  costs  $3,000  per  addict  per 
year  for  life.  Drug-free  ambulatory  treat- 
ment costs  are  $3,000  per  addict  and  drug- 
free  residential  care  costs  $8,000  per  addict 
per  year.  (5K6) 

Drug  trafficking  ranks  among  the  world's 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  businesses. 
Countries  have  boasted  that  income  from 
drug  production  and  exportation  has  served 
to  resolve  their  balance  of  payments.  In  the 
United  States  drug  trafficking  Is  a  $50-60 
billion  a  year  industry  which  supports  a  vast 
subterranean  economy.  Pederal  estimates 
report  that  $8  billion  will  have  been  spent 
on  illegal  drug  purchases  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1980  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area.  A  large  percentage  of  that  money  will 
come  from  addicts  who  maintain  their 
habits  through  burglary.  (2) 

In  terms  of  alcohol,  young  people  do  not 
have  to  turn  to  the  streets  to  obtain  it. 
Family  liquor  cabinete  provide  a  ready 
supply,  if  liquor  is  not  on  hand  in  one  home, 
it  is  in  another  and  often  this  home  has 
working  parents  which  minimiyjK  the  oppor- 
tunity for  parental  supervision.  No  money 
need  be  spent  and  no  law  broken  in  order 
for  a  young  person  to  have  a  readily  availa- 
ble supply  of  alcohol. 

Beer.  wine,  and  liquor  do  not  carry  the 
same  stigma  as  do  drugs  in  American  soci- 
ety. Few  adults  think  of  alcohol  as  a  drug 
and  therefore  pay  less  attention  to  seeing 
that  family  supplies  are  kept  uner  control. 
Parents  who  are  normally  careful  to  keep 
prescription  drugs  inaccessible  to  young- 
sters often  fail  to  take  the  same  care  with 
their  liquor  supply.  One  of  every  six  high 
school  seniors  gets  drunk  once  a  week  and 
one-half  of  all  preteen  are  frequently  re- 
lieved that  "it's  beer  instead  of  drugs,  gin  in- 
stead of  heroin. 

Even  if  young  people  should  find  difficul- 
ty in  obtaining  liquor  in  the  home  lack  of 
enforcement  of  local  age  limits  and  the  abil- 
ity to  obtain  illegal  proof  of  age  make  the 
purchase  of  alcohol  far  less  difficult  than 
other  forms  of  drugs.  Additionally,  a  group 
of  teenagers  can  usually  find  a  friend  of 
legal  age  to  obtain  sufficient  liquor  or  beer 
to  make  abuse  possible. 

The  trend  of  some  liquor  companies  to  de- 
velop and  market  milk-based  alcoholic  prod- 
ucts and  sweet  fruit  wines  Is  further  encour- 
agement to  young  people  who  may  find  the 
strong  product  unpleasant,  yet  readily  seek 
out  and  enjoy  the  new  products  apparently 
aimed  at  the  taste  preference  of  the  young. 
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The  ComnUasion  cadis  upon  all  New 
Yorkers  to  Join  in  a  campaign  to  end  the  pa- 
ralysis In  the  public  will  to  act  effectively  by 
faeinc  the  real  issues  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  The  tradition  of  the  New  York  com- 
munity to  Join  forces  to  seek  solutions  to 
preaslnc  social  probtems  needs  to  be  reaf- 
firmed in  dealing  with  youthful  substance 
abuse.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  shift  in 
public  attitude  and  perception  in  relation- 
ship to  the  cause  and  extent  of  substance 
abuse  and  its  wide-reach  ramifications. 

As  a  united,  concerned  community,  we 
must  work  to  change  laws  and  court  proce- 
dures which  aid  rather  than  eliminate  drug 
sales  on  our  streets  and  in  our  parks:  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  1.148  cases  In  the  Spe- 
cial Narcotics  Prosecutor's  Office;  to  remove 
thousands  of  young  people  from  the  endless 
cycle  of  drugs  by  expanding  rehabilitation 
centers  and  addressing  neighborhood  resist 
ance  to  the  establishment  of  these  facilities 
within  their  community:  to  alter  the  wide- 
spread concealment  and  silence  surrounding 
family  alcohol  abuse  which  is  at  the  center 
of  chronic  alcoholism.  (7) 

The  Commission  also  calls  upon  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  pay  stricter  adher- 
ence to  legal  age  limits  placed  on  sale  of  al- 
coholic products.  It  recommends  that  the 
liquor  industry  police  Itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  producU  which  have  primary 
appeal  to  the  young. 

D.  Contributing  Factors 

At  the  close  of  the  1970's.  federal  leader- 
ship in  attacking  the  problem  of  substance 
abuse  seemed  to  collapse  at  all  levels  despite 
the  nationwide  drug  crisis  among  youth.  A 
threatened  <40  million  funding  cutback  in 
treatment  programs  as  well  as  a  dramatic 
reduction  of  international  enforcement  net- 
works were  symptomatic  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's unwillingness  to  place  sufficient- 
ly high  priority  on  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion's richest  resource— its  youth. 

In  the  1970's.  $161  million  was  spent  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  50  states  on 
programs  of  drug  and  alcohol  prevention. 
WhUe  New  York  State  alone  allocated  S176 
million  annually  during  the  same  period 
and  currently  spends  $62  million. 

Government  leadership  also  continued  its 
ambivalence  toward  drug  abuse  by  contin- 
ually shifting  its  response  to  the  problem 
from  the  area  of  criminal  justice  to  the 
realm  of  medical  science  and  back  again. 
Medical  societies  were  slow  to  address  the 
problems  surrounding  the  overprescription 
of  mind-altering  and  mood-changing  drugs. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Justice  di- 
rected only  limited  efforts  toward  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  lethal  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
country.  Citizens,  who  were  uninformed  and 
therefore  indifferent,  failed  to  press  legisla- 
tures, courts  and  law  enforcement  officials 
to  attack  forcefully  the  open  sale  of  drugs 
in  parks,  school  yards  and  other  open  areas. 

The  use  of  cocaine,  especially  among 
major  sports  and  entertainment  figures  idol- 
ized by  youth,  grew  alarmingly.  The  use  was 
at  times  concealed,  while  at  other  times  ap- 
parently condoned  by  officials  and  promot- 
ers of  the  figures  involved,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  their  financial  success. 

This  Commission  is  alarmed  by  the  cli- 
mate created  by  lack  of  leadership  at  these 
levels  and  calls  for  a  strong  effort  in  devel- 
oping prevention  programs  which  help  the 
individual  before  treatment  is  necessary.  In 
the  Commission's  view  these  programs  must 
involve  both  the  social  sciences  and  the 
healing  professions  as  they  strive  to  main- 
tain the  total  human  person  in  a  fully  func- 
tional capacity. 
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While  all  crime  involves  persons,  most 
addict  crimes  are  planned  to  acquire  proper- 
ty to  sell  so  that  they  may  support  a  habit. 
Recognizing  that,  the  Commission  recom- 
mends sound  programs  of  restitution,  rather 
then  incarceration,  after  completion  of 
treatment.  This  is  seen  as  a  long  overdue  ap- 
proach to  the  criminal  aspects  of  drug 
abuse.  At  the  same  time,  increased  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  both  through 
the  United  Nations  and  international  en- 
forcement networks,  are  needed  to  halt  the 
international  drug  traffic  into  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  on  Standards  of 
area  medical  societies  must  address  them- 
selves to  the  problems  created  by  overpre- 
scription of  mind-altering  and  mood-chang- 
ing drugs.  Efforts  to  educate  citizens  and 
encourage  them  to  demand  a  reevaluation 
of  current  attitudes  toward  the  open  sales 
of  controlled  substances  must  be  initiated. 

The  Conunlssion  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  imitate  the  positive  and 
diversified  response  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  the  twin  problem  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse. 

The  Commission  welcomes  the  move  away 
from  the  decriminalization  of  marijuana  in 
the  light  of  increasing  biomedical  data 
which  show  its  essential  toxicity  to  the 
human  system.  Its  members  are  impressed 
by  the  evidence  of  psychological  damage  in 
terms  of  irreversible  immaturity,  restricted 
attention  span,  memory  loss,  prolongation 
of  adolescence  and  regression  to  almost  in- 
fantile expectation  of  instant  gratification 
caused  by  marijuana. 

Marijuana  is  not  a  "safe"  substance.  It  in- 
terferes with  lung  function  and  produces 
bronchial  irritation  in  habitual  users.  There 
is  also  evidence  that  marijuana  can  affect 
the  network  of  glands  and  hormones  which 
are  involved  in  such  functions  as  growth 
energy  levels  and  reproduction. 

The  Commission  recognizes  the  vital  role 
of  relevant  research  into  the  field  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  as  well  as  into  the  com- 
plex set  of  interacting  causes  of  substance 
abuse.  At  the  same  time,  it  cautions  that  all 
research  efforts  must  be  measured  by  the 
impact  that  they  have  on  the  prevention  of 
abuse  and  the  healthful  development  of  the 
young  lives  involved. 

E.  Blueprint  for  Action 

The  Commission  notes  with  candor  that 
the  Church  has  not  given  a  sufficiently 
high  priority  to  the  problem  of  youthful 
substance  abuse  when  addressing  social  con- 
cern. Under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal 
Cooke,  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  is  now 
prepared  to  assume  special  responsibility 
for  the  well-being  of  the  young,  and  particu- 
larly, the  "shadow  children"  whose  lives  and 
families  experience  the  pain  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol addiction. 

The  Commission  is  confident  that  Catho- 
lic leadership  on  the  national  level,  and  es- 
pecially the  United  States  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, will  study  this  new  understanding  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  in  this  critical 
area.  Perhaps  a  Special  Action  Office  on 
Youth  Substance  Abuse  to  develop  effective 
programs  might  be  established  on  a  national 
level. 

The  Commission  recognizes  some  encour- 
aging responses  from  both  state  and  nation- 
al leaders  to  the  dilemma  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  It  applauds  the  coming  together 
of  treatment  and  prevention  leadership  at 
annual  training  conferences  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Drug  Abuse  Conference 
and  the  National  Alcohol  and  Drug  Coali- 
tion. It  pays  particular  tribute  to  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug  Free 
Youth.  Inc.  a  nationwide  grassroots  move- 
ment of  parents.  It  also  commends  the  pre- 
vention impact  provided  by  "Channel  1."  an 
industry /community  model,  and  "The  Win- 
ners." a  proposed  mass  media  campaign 
aimed  at  combating  substance  abuse.  Final- 
ly, the  Commission  recognizes  the  success- 
ful prevention  and  Intervention  efforts  of 
the  Archdiocesan  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Program  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Archdiocese.  It  recommends 
the  expansion  of  the  Program's  services  to 
every  school  In  the  Archdiocesan  system. 

The  Commission  considers  that  only  when 
treatment,  prevention  and  enforcement  are 
addressed  jointly  by  an  aroused  community 
leadership,  backed  by  ample  governmental 
support,  will  substance  abuse  be  overcome. 
Had  this  joint  approach  been  operative  in 
the  early  1970's  we  would  be  looking  at  a 
brighter  situation  today. 

The  field  of  drug  and  alcohol  prevention 
during  the  1970's  emphasized  Information. 
The  fact  that  the  information  provided  was 
often  misleading  or  false  severely  damaged 
the  credibility  of  the  field  with  youth. 
Moreover,  preoccupation  with  scare  tactics 
and  horror  stories  of  drug  use  only  served  to 
make  practitioners  of  prevention  seem 
naive.  Consequently,  the  informational  ap- 
proach as  a  primary  means  of  drug  preven- 
tion was  eventually  viewed  as  ineffective 
and  possibly  counter-productive. 

More  promising  approaches  to  drug  and 
alcohol  prevention,  developed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade,  emphasize  decision- 
making, values  clarification,  peer  support, 
and  confrontation.  Moreover,  they  look  at 
the  youth  developmentally  and  examine 
his/her  drug  and  alcohol  use  within  that 
context.  These  approaches  have  shown  en- 
couraging results  and  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized and  implemented,  beginning  with 
early  years  of  elementary  school. 

Early  intervention  is  designed  to  work 
with  adolescents  whose  drug  and  alcohol 
use  does  not  fall  wihin  the  parameters  asso- 
ciated with  developmental  issues  but  who 
are  still  functioning  in  the  school,  communi- 
ty or  the  family.  Other  maladaptive  behav- 
iors such  as  truancy,  chronic  absenteeism, 
academic  failure  and  vandalism  are  common 
in  this  population.  Early  intervention  serv- 
ices work  intensively  with  the  youngster  to 
alleviate  the  dependence  on  these  self-de- 
feating behaviors  and  to  develop  more  func- 
tional ones. 

The  Commission  calls  upon  government  at 
all  levels,  from  the  local  community  to  the 
federal  govenunent,  to  establish  and  to 
fund  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
that  focus  on  the  individual. 

The  Commission  places  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  the  New  York  City  communi- 
ty in  the  efforts  to  combat  substance  abuse. 
New  York  City  is  the  nation's  largest  urtum 
center  as  well  as  the  nation's  gateway  pori. 
It  is  open  to  an  influx  of  drugs  in  many 
forms  from  many  areas  at  a  high  and  con- 
stant rate.  An  effective  coordinated  re- 
sponse to  the  crisis  of  youthful  substance 
abuse  in  New  York  will  have  nationwide 
Impact.  Allocations  of  federal  funds  to  pre- 
vention, treatment  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams must  take  into  account  the  unique 
problem  of  addiction  present  in  New  York 
and  must  recognize  that  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  prevention  in  New  York  presents  a 
nationwide  effort  at  eliminating'  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  Commission  charges  the.  "in- 
fluencers"  of  youth— mass  media,  the  enter- 
tainment   industry,    the    sports    establish- 
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ment— with  a  special  responsibility  In  re- 
versing the  indifference  about  substance 
abuse  which  they,  in  part,  helped  to  create. 
A  campaign  planned  along  the  lines  of  the 
successful  anti-smoking  campaign  would  be 
a  major  contribution  to  the  effort. 

In  creating  programs  that  respond  to  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  the  Commission  stresses 
the  need  to  incorporate  motivated  and 
trained  peers  (i.e..  youth  to  youth,  adult  to 
adult).  They  can  be  found  among  the  thou- 
sands of  once  hopeless  young  people  who 
have  successfully  recovered  control  of  their 
own  lives  through  family-format  programs 
of  treatment.  Negative  peer  pressure  is  a 
major  factor  in  the  growth  of  youthful  ad- 
diction. Involving  the  ex-addict  in  programs 
for  the  young  is  an  excellent  way  to  coun- 
teract the  negative  peer  influences.  This 
peer  involvement,  however,  must  extend 
beyond  the  young  people,  to  parents  being 
helped  by  parents,  educators  by  educators, 
and  so  on. 

Any  effort  to  attack  substance  abuse  must 
recognize  the  need  to.  end  prevailing  dis- 
crimination against  ex-addicts  which  iso- 
lates them  from  a  community  and  bars 
them  from  employment.  If  we  are  to  en- 
courage youthful  substance  abusers  to 
follow  the  lead  of  ex-addicts,  we  must  show 
them  that  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to 
overthrowing  their  addiction,  only  to  con- 
tinuing it. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  cor- 
porate sector  of  the  New  York  community 
respond  to  the  needs  of  ex-addicts  in  creat- 
ing job  opportunities  for  them.  Only  when 
leading  members  of  the  business  community 
establish  a  positive  hiring  pattern  will  dis- 
crimination against  ex-adcUcts  in  the  Job 
market  be  ended. 

The  Commission  invites  the  private 
sector,  especially  corporate  and  foundation 
leadership,  as  well  as  government,  to  Join  it 
in  fielding  a  comprehensive  attack  on  New 
York's  addiction  problem  by  providing  the 
needed  funds. 

SUMMARY  or  COMMISSION  ACTIOIi 
RECOMMEMDATIONS 

Prtface 

In  developing  a  blueprint  for  action  which 
would  ad(^ess  the  problem  of  substance 
abuse  in  the  1980's,  the  Commission  paid 
particular  attention  to  movements  which 
had  a  major  impact  on  deeply-rooted  Ameri- 
can social  problems. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  Civil 
Rights  Movements  of  the  1960's  which  fo- 
cused national  attention  on  the  problem  of 
racial  inequality  in  the  United  States. 
Begun  by  small,  diverse  groups  working  in- 
dependently, the  movement  spread  when 
the  original  groups  were  expanded  and  mul- 
tiplied by  hundreds  of  new  groups  in  an  his- 
toric effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
significant  numbers  of  Americans. 

The  Commission's  intent  is  to  recommend 
the  development  of  a  plan  of  action  within 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  that  in  turn 
could  reach  out  to  other  groups  throughout 
the  nation  who  experience  the  same  con- 
cerns and  are  seeking  the  same  solutions. 
We  believe  that  the  Church  in  New  York 
has  both  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  this  new  crusade. 

Our  major  recommendations  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 

The  Commission  reconunended  that  the 
Cardinal  make  a  dramatic  personal  state- 
ment from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral on  substance  abuse.  His  Eminence  did 
this  on  November  30,  1980,  in  a  statement 
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which  launched  a  campaign  and  urged  all 
religious  and  lay  people  of  the  Archdiocese 
to  join  the  battle  in  addressing  this  serious 
social  problem  particularly  as  it  affects  our 
youth.  This  statement  was  distributed  to 
the  407  parishes  of  the  ten  counties  of  the 
Archdiocese  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
homily  at  all  Masses  that  day. 

B.  Special  Advisory  Task  Force 
The  Commission  recommends  that  a  Spe- 
cial Advisory  Task  Force  on  Youth  be  estab- 
lished to  monitor  the  continuing  phenom- 
enon of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among 
youth,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Archdiocesan  Action 
Program.  The  Cardinal  would  Invite  an  ecu- 
menical advisory  group,  representing  the 
major  elements  of  business,  law,  medicine, 
education  and  religious  life  in  the  New  York 
community  to  serve. 

C.  The  CTiurc/i  in  New  York— Mobilization 
for  Action 

The  Catholic  Church  of  New  York  with 
its  407  parish  units  as  well  as  its  349  schools 
across  10  counties  of  the  State  represents  an 
immeasurable  resource  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  impact  upon  the  problem  of  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  among  youth. 

1.  Archdiocesan  Pastoral  Council  and 
Senate  of  Clergy 

The  Pastoral  Council  and  Senate  repre- 
sent crucial  first  steps  in  the  plan.  A  full 
day  of  orientation  designed  to  confront 
basic  questions  should  be  scheduled  in  1981. 
The  issues  to  be  presented  are:  the  nature 
of  the  drug/alcohol  problem,  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  the  means  by  which  the  prob- 
lem becomes  abuse,  the  reasons  for  concern, 
the  plan  of  action  for  this  group. 

It  is  foreseen  that  a  program  of  this  kind 
will  be  the  first  step  and  will  assist  priests  in 
organizing  groups  within  the  parish  and 
preparing  material  for  use  at  parish  and 
school  levels. 

2.  Special  Action  Office:  D.A.R.E.  (Drug, 
Alcohol.  Rehabilitation.  Education) 

a.  The  Cardinal  has  established  this  office 
within  the  Department  of  E>lucation  under 
the  Director.  Father  Terence  Attridge.  The 
Office  is  serving  as  a  center  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan programs  which  address  the  areas 
of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among  young 
people. 

b.  A  series  of  day-long  Training  Work- 
shops for  parish  and  school  personnel  will 
be  scheduled  for  purposes  of  basic  orienta- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of.  scope  of,  and  re- 
sponse to  the  problem. 

c.  A  select  cadre  of  specially-prepared 
priests,  religious  and  laity  in  each  Vicariate 
will  be  identified  and  will  undergo  intensive 
training  for  purposes  of  assisting  the  parish- 
es and  schools  of  the  Archdiocese  in  sub- 
stance abuse  programming  at  the  local  level. 

d.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  as  well  as  the  training  programs  for 
priests,  religious  and  laity  is  the  formation 
of  peer-teams-youth  for  youth,  adults  for 
adults. 

SUMMARY 

The  Commission  acknowledges  that  these 
recommendations  represent  only  a  begin- 
ning and  that,  as  the  programs  become  ef- 
fective, a  tremendous  spirit  of  hope  will  be 
released  throughout  the  Archdi<x«se.  The 
Commission  also  senses  that  parents  and 
young  people  will  welcome  the  guidance  of 
the  religious  and  concerned  laity  and  that 
what  will  be  begun  here  will  find  echoes 
throughout  the  nation.* 
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PROP.  PAUL  WEST.  AUTHOR. 
RECEIVES  AWARD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PCMIfSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  will  present  the  Haz- 
lett  Memorial  Award  for  Excellence  in 
the  Arts  to  Paul  West,  professor  of 
English  and  comparative  literature  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  I 
can  think  of  no  one  who  more  richly 
deserves  this  high  award  than  Profes- 
sor West. 

Paul  West's  literary  accomplish- 
ments are  admired  throughout  the 
Ehiglish-speaking  world  for  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  their  excellence.  He 
has  published  20  books  in  several  dif- 
ferent genres  over  the  past  18  years. 
Among  these  are  numerous  works  of 
literary  criticism,  including  books  on 
Bjrron,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  the 
modem  novel  as  well  as  essays  and  re- 
views for  periodical  publications. 

Professor  West  is  perhaps  best 
known,  however,  as  the  author  of 
eight  major  novels,  from  "Alley  Jag- 
gers"  in  1966  to  his  most  recent,  "The 
Very  Rich  Hours  of  Count  von  Stauf- 
fenberg,"  published  last  year.  He  is 
also  a  noted  poet,  the  author  of  'The 
Spellbound  Horses"  and  "The  Snow 
Leopard."  His  nonfiction  works  in- 
clude "I,  Said  the  Sparrow,"  a  book  of 
memoirs,  and  "Words  for  a  Deaf 
Daughter." 

At  Penn  State,  Professor  West  is  a 
highly  esteemed  teacher  of  creative 
writing  and  comparative  literature.  At 
home  in  the  world  of  science  as  well  as 
that  of  literature,  his  interest  in  as- 
tronomy brought  him  an  invitation 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  attend  a 
space  launch.  The  Hazlett  Award  for 
Excellence  in  the  Arts  is  only  the 
latest  of  the  many  honors  that  he  has 
earned.  Penn  State  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  are  proud  of 
Paul  West.* 


VIETNAM:  WHO  WILL  SPEAK 
OUT  NOW  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS? 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end some  25.000  demonstrators,  pro- 
testing a  wide  variety  of  causes, 
marched  on  the  Pentagon,  promoting 
more  than  one  commentator  to  draw 
parallels  with  anti- Vietnam  marches 
in  years  gone  by. 

E>oan  Van  Toai  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time   on   America's  campuses   in   the 
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late  IMO's  and  early  1»70'8.  speaking 
cm  behalf  of  the  Vietconc.  champion- 
ing their  cause.  And  when  It  was  over. 
and  America  pulled  out.  Doan  Van 
Toai  went  home. 

But  E>oan  Van  Toai  was  not  a  Com- 
munist. In  a  Communist  controlled 
Vietnam,  Doan  Van  Toai  was  put  in  a 
concentration  camp.  There  he  stayed 
nearly  4  years,  giving  him  ample  time 
to  reflect  upon  what  had  happened  in 
his  country,  and  his  own  role  in  bring- 
ing those  changes  about. 

Now  he  has  returned  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  a  far  different  mes- 
sage about  what  Vietnam  is  today. 
Again,  he  is  appealing  to  the  liberals 
In  the  American  political  spectrum 
looidng  to  them  to  denounce  the  bru- 
tality and  repression  that  has  been  vis- 
ited upon  his  country  by  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors.  He  wonders  why  they 
are  silent  in  the  face  of  such  a  massive 
violation  of  human  rights. 

What  Doan  Van  Toai  has  to  say 
needs  to  be  heard.  For  in  understand- 
ing what  Vietnam  has  become,  we 
begin  to  understand  what  America  was 
fighting  to  prevent.  The  following  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Toai  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

ViXTMAIC  RirOGSBS  AMD  SUUOfCS 

(By  Do*n  Van  Toai) 

Six  yean  ago  this  month,  the  United 
States  ended  lU  20-year  involvement  in 
Vietnam  by  withdrawing  its  troops.  Thus 
one  might  have  assumed  that  the  friends 
Vietnam  seemed  to  have  made  throughout 
the  world  in  those  years  would  now  be  cele- 
bratlnc  the  sixth  triumphant  anniversary  of 
their  victary. 

But  this  past  February,  while  Hanoi  was 
celebrating  poor,  humble  Vietnam's  sixth 
year  of  unification,  the  people  continued  to 
vote  against  the  regime  by  fleeing  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Sixth  National  Assembly  of  the  Viet- 
namese Communists  has  recently  approved 
a  new  constitution,  which  is  only  a  copy  of 
the  Soviet  constitution.  They  will  create  a 
new  organ,  the  SUte  CouncU.  and  ite  chair- 
man will  probably  be  Mr.  Le  Duan.  who  is 
now  secretary  general  of  the  party.  The  new 
assembly  is  scheduled  to  be  voted  on  this 
weekend,  and  it  will  form  the  new  govern- 
ment. This  will  present  the  best  opportunity 
for  Le  Duan  and  Le  Due  Tho  to  strengthen 
their  powers  and  tighten  their  ties  with  the 
Soviets. 

Hoang  Van  Hoang.  a  close  associate  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  and  a  former  member  of  the 
party  politburo  who  escaped  to  China  in 
1978,  says  that  "Vietnam  was  so  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  had  to 
do  whatever  Moscow  asked."  These  words 
have  been  affirmed  by  Soviet  leader  Brezh- 
nev, who  has  said.  "Vietnam  is  now  a  solid 
outpost  of  our  socialist  camp." 
STALiii  uacvnuD 

Vietnam  regards  Stalin  as  a  figure  of  rev- 
erence. His  writings  are  widely  sold  and  his 
portrait  appears  in  public  places  and  in 
daavooms  throughout  the  country.  A  poem 
by  To  Huu.  a  member  of  the  politburo.  is 
taught  in  high  schools:  "Vietnam  has  Uncle 
Ho.  the  world  has  Stalin/When  Vietnam 
has  peace,  the  world  will  have  liberty." 

It  la  all  so  different  from  the  first  days  of 
victory  six  years  ago.  when  the  Vietnamese 
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Communist  leaders  proudly  declared.  "We 
defeated  the  French  colonialists,  the  Japa- 
nese invaders  and  then  the  American  impe- 
rialists. We  will  successfully  build  our  new 
country.  We  shall  accomplish  all  obigations, 
overcome  all  difficulties  and  defeat  all  new 
enemies." 

Le  Duan,  successor  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as 
party  leader,  also  stated  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  first  Unified  Assembly  in 
June  1976:  'We  shall  build  our  country  ten 
times  bigger  and  ten  times  more  beautiful." 
He  is  partially  truthful:  He  occupied  Laos, 
invaded  Cambodia  and  attacked  Thailand. 

Vietnam  is  not  more  beautiful.  It  is  one  of 
the  30  poorest  countries  in  the  world.  It  has 
1.6  million  soldiers  in  its  active  army,  the 
fifth  largest  army  in  the  world.  On  March 
13.  the  government  promulgated  an  order  to 
draft  into  the  army  all  able-bodied  youths 
reaching  18  years  of  age  for  "the  cause  of 
building  the  country  and  defending  the  so- 
cialist fatherland." 

Poverty  in  Vietnam  today  is  as  bad  as  it 
has  ever  been.  The  food  shortages  are  the 
worst  since  1945.  when  a  famine  killed  two 
million  people. 

The  country's  first  five-year  plan  predict- 
ed the  production  of  21  million  tons  of  rice 
each  year,  but  this  country  of  55  million 
people  harvested  only  10  million  tons  in 
1980.  two  million  less  than  in  1979.  Rations 
of  rice  given  to  the  cadres  have  fallen  off. 
Some  boat  people  who  left  Vietnam  recently 
told  me  mockingly,  "No  one  died  of  hunger 
in  Saigon,  but  some  have  died  of  hunger  in 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City." 

Vietnamese  officials  cite  bad  weather,  bu- 
reaucratic muddling  and  corrupt  officials  as 
the  reasons  for  the  growing  shortage  of 
food.  But  the  root  cause  of  this  problem  Is 
their  own  actions:  depending  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  acting  the  role  of  Cuba  in  Southeast 
Asia,  invading  Cambodia  and  imposing 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  over  the  whole 
country. 

Vietnam's  former  revolutionaries  have 
today  come  to  be  regarded  by  Western 
public  opinion  as  invaders  in  their  region. 
But  the  Northern  Vietnamese  Communists 
have  been  invaders  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
spring  of  1975,  the  Northern  Vietnamese 
Communist  army  conquered  South  Vietnam 
in  a  classic  invasion  with  Soviet  tanlcs, 
planes  and  weapons.  They  not  only  elimi- 
nated the  South  Vietnamese  government 
but  brutaly  eliminated  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  or  Viet  Cong,  who  had  been 
called  by  the  Communists  and  their  West- 
em  supporters  "the  sole  genuine  representa- 
tive organ  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  " 

One  should  recall  that  in  the  1960s,  many 
of  the  anti-war  activists  did  not  believe  that 
any  of  this  could  possibly  come  to  pass.  Tom 
Hayden.  husband  of  Jane  Fonda,  after  re- 
turning from  Hanoi  in  1966.  released  a 
statement  repeating  the  words  of  Pham  Van 
Dong,  prime  minister  of  North  Vietnam, 
that  "the  presence  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  sheer  fabrica- 
tion of  the  UJ8.  government."  And  Tom 
Hayden  instructed  the  American  leftisU 
with  his  comment,  "We  think  that  this 
denial  has  not  previously  been  made  in  such 
absolute  terms  by  the  highest  government 
authorities." 

May  the  author  pose  a  question  to  Tom 
Hayden:  Don't  the  highest  government  au- 
thorities of  the  Communists  know  how  to 
lie  and  to  deceive  the  West?  Le  Due  Tho, 
the  man  who  negotiated  with  Dr.  Kissinger 
on  the  Paris  peace  agreement,  deceived  the 
West  in  his  Paris  news  conference  of  May 
1972  by  saying,    'Since  I  have  returned  to 
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Paris,  this  Is  the  fifth  time  we  have  declared 
clearly  that  the  DRO  govermment  (Hanoi) 
and  the  PRO  (Viet  Cong)  have  never  wished 
to  force  a  Conununist  government  on  South 
Vietnam." 

Le  Due  Tho  is  now  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful leaders  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party.  He  has  three  brothers  who  are  all 
members  of  the  cmtral  committee  of  the 
party  and  hold  important  positions.  One 
brother  is  secretary  general  of  the  trade 
union,  another  is  mayor  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
C^ty  and  chief  of  security  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  last  brother  is  a  three-star 
general  and  minister  of  transportation. 

In  democratic  countries,  citizens  use  their 
votes  to  express  their  opposition  to  or  their 
support  for  their  government.  In  bogus 
democratic  countries  like  South  Korea, 
Chile,  South  Africa  or  South  Vietnam 
before  the  Communists  took  over,  the 
people  often  employed  illegal  demonstra- 
tions or  strikes  to  protest  against  their  dic- 
tatorial governments.  But  today  there  are 
only  two  ways  for  the  Vietnamese  to  vote 
against  the  current  regime;  either  be  ex- 
pelled to  the  New  Ekx>nomic  Zones  in  the  far 
Jungle  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  giant  gulag 
throughout  the  country,  or  risk  their  lives 
fleeing  the  country. 

A  virr  CONG  rxKLs  sorry 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  recently  formed  in 
Paris  a  front  called  the  National  Salvation 
Council  to  gather  all  Vietnamese  to  fight 
the  current  Communist  regime  in  Vietnam. 
Truong  Nhu  Tang,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong) 
and  a  former  Justice  minister  of  the  provi- 
sional revolutionary  government,  fled  the 
country  in  a  tiny  boat  in  1979.  Truong  Nhu 
tang  says  he  feels  sorrow  about  his  past  na- 
ivete and  wishes  to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  his  compatri- 
ots. 

Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
brutality  of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Vietnam,  those  who  told  us  that  such  a  dic- 
tatorship is  what  the  Vietnamese  people 
wanted  are  curiously  silent.  Some  of  the 
anti-war  authors  wrote  many  books  and  ar- 
ticles saying  during  the  war  years  that  tne 
Viet  Cong  were  really  Independent  from  the 
Hanoi  Communists  and  that  Hanoi  did  not 
want  to  impose  Communism  on  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  am  not  angry  with  these  people  about 
their  past  anti-war  activity  if  they  did  it  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  not  for  a 
small  group  of  Vietnamese  Communists. 
But  do  they  feel  sorrow  today  that  the 
Communists  deceived  them?  Why  do  they 
keep  silent  about  the  present  tragedies  in 
Indochina?  This  amnesia  is  criminal.  Their 
silence  damages  the  reputation  of  the  left. 

American  linguist  Noam  Chomsky  said 
categorically  that  there  has  been  no  blood- 
bath in  Vietnam.  But  there  are  many  ways 
to  kill  people  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood.  There  is  technically  no  bloodbath  in 
Vietnam,  but  who  can  say  how  many  silent 
deaths  have  occurred  on  the  high  seas?  How 
many  have  died  hidden  in  the  Vietnamese 
gulag? 

While  former  anti-war  activist  still  protest 
war  by  America,  they  keep  silent  about 
Soviet  Invasions.  While  they  raise  their 
voices  to  denounce  South  Korea  and  El  Sal- 
vador, they  keep  silent  about  the  tragedies 
in  Vietnam,  where  the  people  must  support 
the  insupportable  and  suffer  the  insuffer- 
able.* 
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NEW  FUNDS  FOR  STATE  WILD- 
LIFE CONSERVATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

ornw  JiasKT 
IH  THE  HODSE  OP  RSPUESBHTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1981 

•  &[r.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  of  1937.  commonly 
known  as  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 
Since  1937  this  act  has  provided  fuinds 
to  the  States  for  wildlife  conservation 
programs.  My  bill  will  provide  critical- 
ly needed  new  revenues  by  establish- 
ing an  11-percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  the  sales  of  component  parts  of 
handloaded  ammunition.  The  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  Act  is  presently 
funded  by  an  11 -percent  manufactur- 
ers' excise  tax  on  archery  equipment, 
sporting  firearms  and  factory-made 
ammunition,  and  a  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  handguns.  My  bill  would  add 
additional  items  of  sporting  equipment 
to  those  already  being  taxed  for  wild- 
life restoration  and  hunter  education 
purposes. 

The  revenues  derived  from  this  new 
tax  on  component  parts  of  ammuni- 
tion will  be  distributed  among  the 
States  on  a  formula  basis  to  provide  75 
percent  of  the  funding  for  State  wild- 
life restoration  and  himter  education 
programs.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
will  broaden  the  Pittman-Robertson 
program  by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  apportion  funds  so 
as  to  allow  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa 
to  participate  in  these  programs.  It 
also  directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a 
continuing  study  regarding  the  use  of 
the  funds  provided  for  hunter  educa- 
tion programs.  After  5  years,  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  as  to  whether  such  fimds 
should  continue  to  be  provided  to  the 
States  for  this  purpose  and.  if  so, 
whether  revisions  in  the  program's  ad- 
ministration or  operation  are  neces- 
sary. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  program 
has  benefited  all  Americans  who  enjoy 
open  space  and  its  accompanying  wild- 
life resources.  This  important  program 
has.  for  example,  enabled  State  agen- 
cies to  purchase  over  3.6  million  acres 
of  wildlife  habitat.  In  addition.  Pitt- 
man-Robertson fimds  have  assisted 
States  in  carrying  out  their  wildlife 
management  programs  on  over  37.6 
million  acres  of  land  and  in  supporting 
critically  important  wildlife-related  re- 
search. State  hunter  education  pro- 
grams have  also  been  of  significant 
benefit  by  teaching  students  himter 
ethics,  outdoor  sportsmanship,  wildlife 
stewardship,  and  the  safe  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

In  order  to  continue  with  these  es- 
sential wildlife  restoration  and  hunter 
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education  programs.  States  will  re- 
quire additional  fimds— a  need  which 
will  only  increase  as  State  wildlife 
agencies  confront  the  pressures  of  in- 
flation. Increased  populations  of  hunt- 
ers and  other  wildlife  enthusiasts,  and 
the  continued  loss  and  deterioration  of 
wildlife  habitat  throughout  the 
United  SUtes.  It  is  clear  that  action  is 
required  now  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  our  outdoor  experience  as  the  acre- 
age of  open  space  decreases  and  the 
number  of  users  continues  to  increase. 
With  additional  Pittman-Robertson 
funds.  State  agencies  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  these  pressures  by  conserving 
this  Nation's  wildlife  and  its  habitat 
for  use  by  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Ameri(»ns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  and  am  looking 
forward  to  receiving  comments  on  the 
bill  during  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Enviroiunent 
later  this  spring.* 


ENERGY  ITEMS  IN  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE  RESOLUTION 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OP  WKST  VISGDIIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  full  support  for  the 
energy  items  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution  presented  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

While  the  committee's  overall  num- 
bers in  this  area  are  actually  less  than 
the  administration's,  it  has  made  sig- 
nificant shifts  in  funding  priorities 
which  I  feel  reflect  in  a  more  realistic 
manner  the  energy  research  and  tech- 
nological needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  administration  believes  that 
Oovermnent  spending  in  the  area  of 
energy  should  be  limited  to  providing 
assistance  to  research,  technologies, 
and  projects  with  a  higher  risk  but  po- 
tentially higher  payoff  in  the  future. 
From  looking  at  the  administration's 
budget  request,  it  appears  nuclear  pro- 
grams fit  this  criteria.  However,  the 
administration  also  believes  funding 
for  research  and  projects  dealing  with 
fossil  fuels— such  as  the  development 
of  synthetic  fuels— should  be  left  to 
the  private  sector.  Evidently,  the  ad- 
ministration feels  that  the  private 
sector  can  accommodate  funding  levels 
for  synthetic  fuel  demonstration 
plants  and  new  technologies  for  burn- 
ing coal  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner. 

I  would  like  to  expand  on  this  issue 
to  portray  a  certain  amount  of  hypoc- 
risy in  the  administration's  energy 
budget  requests.  While  the  administra- 
tion says  it  does  not  favor  any  one 
energy  source  over  another,  its  budget 
says  otherwise.  Funding  for  nuclear 
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fission  programs  and  the  gaseous  cen- 
trifuge uranium  enrichment  plant  in 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  increased  while 
at  the  same  time,  funding  for  synthet- 
ic fuel  demonstration  projects  such  as 
the  SRC  I  and  II  plants  and  for  other 
fossil  energy  research  programs  is  de- 
creased. 

I  must  question  the  administration's 
thinking  in  this  matter.  Why  does 
President  Reagan  believe  the  private 
sector  can  fund.  say.  the  SRC  II  dem- 
onstration plant,  but  not  the  GCEP? 
Why  does  the  President  believe  nucle- 
ar fission  programs  have  a  higher 
payoff— and  thus,  demand  Govern- 
ment funding— while  fossil  programs 
do  not? 

In  my  mind,  this  says  only  one 
thing.  The  administration  does  Indeed 
favor  one  energy  source  over  another. 
Its  priority  appears  to  be  nuclear 
power,  and  regardless  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  intends  to  force  this  technology 
on  the  American  people  by  cutting 
funding  levels  for  alternative  energy 
programs. 

yix.  Speaker,  adquate  funding  levels 
for  fossil  energy  programs  offer  the 
Nation  both  short-  and  long-term 
tienefits.  In  the  short  term,  direct  coal 
burning  with  enviroiunental  safe- 
guards. Over  the  long  term,  synthetic 
fuels  derived  from  coal,  oil  shale,  and 
tar  sands.  I  hope  there  is  no  need  for 
me  to  remind  the  Congress  of  the  vast 
abundancy  and  availability  of  these 
fuels  in  this  Nation.  Furthermore.  I 
believe  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  ex- 
pound on  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
these  energy  forms.  Synthetic  fuel  and 
technological  advances  in  pollution 
control  for  coal  burning  are  programs 
that  offer  sure-fire  results  for  the 
American  people.  These  programs  also 
fit  the  administration's  description  of 
high-risk  but  high  payoff  technol- 
ogies. They  are  deserving  of  Govern- 
ment funding— along  with  a  measure 
of  private  input^-simply  because  they 
offer  more  benefits  and  produce  more 
varied  fuels  than  nuclear  ever  can: 
even  if  this  Nation  can  solve  many  of 
the  grave  problems  associated  with  nu- 
clear generation  and  waste  disposal. 

I  see  no  reason  to  repudiate  energy 
policy  as  it  relates  to  coal,  synthetic 
fuel,  and  other  alternatives  to  oiL  The 
energy  budget  prepared  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  holds  these  values 
and  provides  for  a  more  rounded  and 
equitable  approach  to  funding  energy 
programs. 

Overall,  it  asks  for  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  area.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  energy  programs 
asks  for  $8.9  billion  in  authority  and 
$9.5  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1982  compared  to  the  $6.3  billion  in 
authority  and  $6.86  billion  in  outlays 
in  the  Budget  Committee  resolution. 
Nonetheless,  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  restores  $200  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $100  million  in 
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outlays  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's synthetic  fuel  activities.  Funding 
of  this  level  will  insure  continued 
progress  In  the  sjrnthetic  fuel  demon- 
stration plant  projects.  I  must  also 
note  that  while  the  administration 
proposes  to  transfer  funds  on  a  re- 
duced level  from  EKDE  to  the  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  for  certain  dem- 
onstration projects,  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Corporation  does 
not  allow  it  to  fimd  demonstration 
projects.  In  other  words,  the  true 
intent  of  the  administration  is  to  ter- 
minate Government  funding  for  these 
projects  entirely. 

This  would  have  grave  consequences. 
If  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  fi- 
nance these  demonstration  projects 
the  value  of  this  research  would  be 
lost  to  the  Nation.  Experience  gained 
by  these  projects  could  lower  the  cost 
of  subsequent  synthetic  fuel  plants 
and  speed  their  development  which 
wlU  only  help  the  Nation  meet  its 
energy  goals  in  a  more  expedited  fash- 
ion. This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  business 
of  both  the  private  sector  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

And  what  are  these  energy  goals? 
Foremost,  I  believe,  is  reducing  this 
Nation's  continued  dependence  on  for- 
eign oU.  This  must  be  our  priority.  It 
is  a  concept  forged  by  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations 
and  Members  of  Congress  since  the 
early  1970's.  Government  spending  in 
the  area  of  synthetic  fuels,  solar  and 
conservation— retained  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution— will  save  oil. 
It  will  save  oil  now.  tuid  over  the  long 
term.  However.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  spending  for  nuclear  pro- 
grams will  save  oil  now.  We  need  long- 
term  research  to  provide  for  future 
needs,  but  in  the  same  sense,  we  must 
also  provide  energy  security  for  the 
rest  of  this  century.  In  this  aspect.  I 
believe  the  administration's  priorities 
are  misdirected. 

Along  this  line.  I  would  also  urge 
proper  funding  for  another  program 
geared  to  wean  this  Nation  off  import- 
ed oil.  That,  specifically,  is  the  pro- 
gram to  convert  electric  utilities  from 
oil  to  coal  and  other  alternative 
energy  sources.  Tlie  administration 
proposes  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
fuels  conversion  office  in  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration  which  Ls 
part  of  DOE.  In  short,  this  proposal 
could  seriously  undermine  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  cope  with  a  serious 
fuel  shortage,  leave  the  public  much 
more  dependent  on  foreign  oil  and  ul- 
tinuitely  lead  to  even  higher  electric 
rates.  "The  fuels  conversion  office  en- 
forces certain  provisions  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978.  The  elimination  of  this  office 
wUl  limit  the  ability  of  electric  utilities 
to  overcome  regulatory  obstacles  in 
switching  from  oil  to  coal  as  a  boiler 
fuel.  Although  many  plants  would  vol- 
untarily convert  to  coal  because  of  its 
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lower  price,  under  a  provision  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  a  voluntary  conversion 
does  not  get  the  same  treatment  as  a 
mandatory  conversion  order  under  the 
Fuel  Use  Act.  Utilities  mandated  to 
convert  receive  delayed  compliance 
from  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards while  voluntary  conversion  do 
not.  Thus,  the  elimination  of  this 
office  would  preempt  the  issuance  of 
mandatory  conversion  orders  and  lead 
to  continued  excessive  use  of  foreign 
oil  by  electric  utilities.  While  the  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  these  utilities 
can  switch  to  natural  gas,  this  fuel  is 
far  more  expensive  than  coal.  Further- 
more. I  am  not  yet  convinced  there  is 
indeed  such  an  abundance  of  readily 
obtainable  gas  reserves  as  to  allow  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  increase  of  this 
fuel  in  utUity  boilers.  If  the  gas  indus- 
try's estimates  are  wrong,  this  Nation 
may  face  the  prospect  of  paying  a  bill 
for  imported  gas  as  high  as  that  of  im- 
ported oil. 

While  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion does  not  address  this  point  on  a 
line-by-line  basis.  I  have  been  assured 
that  committee  is  not  opposed  to  con- 
tinued funding  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  fuels  conversion  office.  Likewise.  I 
believe  the  same  holds  true  for  the 
authorizing  conmiittee.  For  this 
reason.  I  would  urge  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration when  the  time  comes  to  an 
adequate  level  of  funding  for  coal  con- 
version. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  belief 
that  the  Budget  Committee  resolution 
preserves  the  intent  of  the  American 
people  and  provides  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  I  urge  full  House 
adoption  of  this  budget.* 


JUST  COMPENSATION  FOR  DAM- 
AGES INCURRED  WHILE  AS- 
SISTING THE  COAST  GUARD 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

m  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  August  19,  1976.  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Ruks  incurred  substantial  damage  to 
his  airplane  while  performing  a  search 
and  rescue  mission  near  Cordova. 
Alaska.  Mr.  Ruks  undertook  this 
rescue  because  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
quested assistance  in  picking  up  survi- 
vors of  an  aircraft  accident.  To  date, 
Mr.  Ruks  has  been  unsuccessful  in  ob- 
taining just  compensation  for  the  loss 
he  incurred. 

Mr.  Ruks  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  in  Alaska.  It  was  because  of 
this  status  that  he  was  called  upon 
specifically  to  rescue  the  two  persons 
on  board  the  beached  aircraft.  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  would  have  not  been 
available  for  2V2  hours.  This  request 
came  from  the  Coast  Guard's  search 
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and  rescue  coordinator  at  Kodiak. 
Alaska,  via  the  FAA  Flight  Service 
Station  at  Cordova. 

The  Coast  Guard  investigation  re- 
veals that  Mr.  Ruks  was  cautioned  re- 
garding the  soft  beach  which  might 
have  posed  problems  on  landing.  How- 
ever, no  communication  was  received 
by  Mr.  Ruks  to  terminate  the  rescue. 
Prior  to  the  incident,  Mr.  Ruks  had 
made  12  beach  landings  in  the  area  of 
the  mishap  and,  using  his  judgment  as 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  be- 
lieved the  conditions  suitable  for  land- 
ing. Mr.  Ruks  made  a  low  pass  of  the 
rescue  site  prior  to  landing.  On  a 
second  pass,  Mr.  Ruks  landed  his 
plane,  rolled  approximately  200  feet 
before  iiitting  soft  sand  which  caused 
the  plane  to  flip.  No  personal  injuries 
resulted  but  he  sustained  $9,700  worth 
of  damage  to  his  plane. 

Mr.  Ruks  filed  a  claim  with  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  damage.  He  was 
advised,  however,  that  the  Coast 
Guard  considered  him  a  volunteer  and 
that  the  damage  to  his  plane  had  not 
occurred  due  to  Coast  Guard  negli- 
gence. Therefore,  they  had  no  legal 
basis  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  of  the  Military  Claims  Act  to  com- 
pensate him.  They  have  advised  him, 
however,  that  the  Coast  Guard  would 
not  oppose  legislation  to  compensate 
him  for  his  loss. 

I  find  this  unacceptable  that  the 
Coast  Guard  could  specifically  request 
assistance  and  then  walk  away  from 
the  responsibility  to  accept  what  re- 
sults from  their  bequest.  Members  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  simply  cannot  be 
asked  to  perform  rescue  missions  for 
the  Government  under  these  condi- 
tions. They  perform  too  valuable  a 
service  for  the  public  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  addi- 
tional search  and  rescue  coverage  by 
the  Coast  Guard  is  needed  in  the  Cor- 
dova-Prince William  Sound  area.  This 
case  is  just  another  example  of  what  is 
required.  In  fact  this  year  in  the  Coast 
Guard's  budget,  additional  money  has 
been  included  to  address  just  this 
problem.  In  the  meantime,  the  Coast 
Guard  must  rely  on  people  such  as  Mr. 
Ruks  to  insure  that  adequate  search 
and  rescue  services  are  provided. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  to  make  certain  that  just  com- 
pensation can  be  given  in  Mr.  Ruks" 
case.* 


YOUTH  HIKES  ACROSS  AMERICA 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  young  man  from  my  dis- 
trict who  has  certainly  earned  the  re- 
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spect  and  admiration  of  all  of  those 
who  know  him  or  know  of  his  accom- 
plishments. His  name  is  Robert  L. 
Burns.  He  is  14  years  of  age  and  the 
youngest  member  of  a  group  that  is 
completing  a  cross  coimtry  hike  that 
began  on  April  12  of  last  year. 

Robert  is  a  determined  and  self-dis- 
ciplined young  man.  He  is  a  Boy  Scout 
and  has  continued  his  studies  during 
the  4,000-mile  hike  through  tutoring 
and  independent  study.  Moreover,  his 
physical  stamina  is  incredible,  hiking  7 
to  10  miles  per  day  while  carrying  a  40 
to  50  pound  pack,  which  is  twice  the 
weight  recommended  for  a  person 
weighing  only  108  pounds,  as  he  does. 

HikaNation,  spearheaded  by  the 
American  Hiking  Society,  was  orga- 
nized to  call  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  for  more  foot  trails  throughout 
our  Nation,  a  goal  that  I  have  consist- 
ently supported  and  fought  for  since 
coming  to  the  Congress. 

On  May  13.  Robert  and  his  hiking 
companions  will  arrive  in  Washington 
and  will  be  welcomed  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol  between  12  noon 
and  1  p.m.  These  individuals  have  ac- 
complished an  historic  task  and  I  am 
certain  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  wsmt  to  be  on  hand  to  welcome 
and  congratulate  them. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  request  that  the  following  arti- 
cles be  inserted  into  the  official 
Record.  One  of  particular  interest  was 
written  by  Charlotte  Pruitt  for  the 
Vallejo  Independent  Press  and  gives 
some  further  insight  into  the 
strengths  of  this  exceptional  young 
man,  Robert  Bums. 

IProm  the  Vallejo  Independent  Press] 

Youth  Hikes  Across  United  States 

iBy  Charlotte  Pruitt) 

A  Benicia  youth  who  never  back-packed 
before  is  making  a  name  for  himself  in 
hiking  circles. 

Pourteen-yetr-old  Robert  Bums  is  the 
youngest  hiker  taking  part  in  the  historic 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  "HikaNation"  cur- 
rently under  way  by  the  American  Hiking 
Society. 

The  continuous  coast-to-coast  journey  of 
4.000  miles  began  April  12  in  San  Francisco 
when  7,000  hikers  became  the  only  orga- 
nized group  to  walk  across  the  Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  since  it  opened  in  1936.  Two  lanes  of 
the  big  bridge  were  closed  off  to  make  room 
for  the  huge  foot  parade  which  kicked  off 
the  cross-country  trek. 

Its  purpose?  To  dramatize  the  need  for 
more  foot  trails  in  the  United  States. 

Robert  took  part  In  the  two-day  opener 
which  was  headed  by  a  group  of  backpack- 
ers who  plan  to  go  the  whole  distance  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Some  60  hikers  are  going 
part  way  and  43  will  make  the  complete 
transcontinental  hike.  Enthusiasts  for  the 
cause  join  the  route  along  the  way  and  go  as 
far  as  they  want. 

The  young  Benician,  son  of  Mrs.  Karen 
(Wold)  Moore  who  teaches  at  Mary  Farmar 
Elementary  School,  rejoined  the  group  in 
mid-July  and  hiked  through  most  of  Sep- 
tember, covering  600-plus  miles  through 
Utah  and  Colorado. 

After  a  brief  visit  with  his  family  in  Beni- 
cia Robert  left  FYiday  by  bus  to  Lajunta, 
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Colo.,  where  he  rejoined  the  core  group 
which  is  now  making  it«  way  towards  the 
Central  Plains.  They  plan  to  end  up  in  the 
Nation's  capitol  some  time  between  April 
and  June  of  1981  where  they  will  meet  with 
government  officials. 

The  hikers,  who  average  7  to  10  miles  a 
day.  should  be  in  Illinois  on  New  Year's 
Day.  A  faster  pace  is  planned  through 
sprawling  Kansas. 

In  Utah.  Robert  made  the  trip  to  Dark 
Canyon  where  very  few  hikers  use  the  trails 
abandoned  by  the  Indians  over  100  years 
ago.  Possessing  a  staid  personality,  he  tells 
of  straight  down  drops  of  2.000  feet  or  more 
which  failed  to  sway  him  from  his  goal. 

Most  of  the  trip  takes  place  on  trails,  jeep 
roads  and  little-used  secondary  roads.  The 
group  also  travels  along  some  state  and 
county  roads  as  well  as  on  private  property 
when  permission  is  given.  They  camp  out  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  on  government  land 
and  at  times  on  private  property.  No  stops 
are  made  at  campgrounds  which  charge  a 
fee  for  using  the  facility. 

Robert,  who  will  enter  Benicia  High 
School  next  year,  will  be  given  some  school 
credits  for  his  learning  experience  on  the 
transcontinental  hike  which  will  include  a 
certain  amount  of  tutoring  but  mostly  inde- 
pendent study. 

His  interest  was  drawn  to  the  HikaNation 
through  an  article  in  Sunset  Magazine.  It 
would  be  easy  to  mistake  Robert's  passion- 
less appraisal  of  his  participation  in  the 
first-of-its-kind  hike  if  you  failed  to  perceive 
his  inner  strength  and  determination. 

Robert  carries  his  own  gear,  cooks  his  own 
meals  and  makes  all  the  needed  repair  on 
his  clothing  and  equipment.  His  pack  some- 
times weighs  over  50  pounds  but  he  tires  to 
keep  it  down  since  it  is  only  supposed  to  be 
20  to  25  percent  of  your  body  weight.  The 
young  Benician  weighs  108  pounds. 

Setting  their  own  pace,  some  of  the  hikers 
take  side  trips  and  then  meet  up  again  with 
the  main  group  at  prearranged  places. 
There  are  support  vehicles  with  food  and 
other  supplies  which  rendezvous  with  the 
group  at  certain  intervals.  All  the  hikers 
carry  two-day  emergency  rations. 

Elevations  ranged  from  8,000  to  12.000 
feet  when  they  crossed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

In  order  to  be  part  of  the  main  group  of 
hikers,  Robert  did  odd  jobs  to  earn  the  $150 
he  used  to  purchase  good  boots  ($90).  a 
stove  and  plenty  of  socks.  His  family  made 
sure  he  had  the  proper  clothing  to  begin  his 
Odyssey.  Part  of  the  family  involvement  was 
the  preparation  of  dehydrated  food  for  his 
trip. 

Some  of  his  assigiiments  for  school  credit 
are  collecting  plants,  taking  photographs, 
keeping  a  journal  about  craft  projects  he 
sees,  budgeting  for  food  and  clothing,  cook- 
ing, and  keeping  a  daily  log  of  his  unique 
adventure. 

Trail  coordinator  Monty  Montgomery  dis- 
couraged most  young  people  from  taking 
part  because  they  did  not  have  enough  self- 
discipline  for  the  pilgrimage. 

While  most  hikers  participate  only  a  day 
or  two.  the  core  group  includes  a  17  and  18- 
year  old.  a  couple  with  backpacks  their 
year-old  daughter  and  several  people  over 
60.  One  of  the  support  vans  is  being  driven 
by  Glenn  Seaborg  of  the  Lawrence  Radi- 
ation Lab.  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner. 

Robert,  who  is  looking  forward  to  Alpine 
and  ice  climbing  in  future  years,  makes 
arrows  and  arrowheads  and  has  an  avid  in- 
terest in  unexplored  Indian  ruins.  He  is 
studying  edible  plants  during  the  long  hike. 
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Antique  buffs,  his  family  has  been  on  nu- 
merous tripe  in  California  and  Nevada  to  dig 
artifacts.  Family  members  include  stepfa- 
ther Charles  Moore,  sister  Laura  and  grand- 
mother Mrs.  Gladys  Wold,  a  member  of  the 
Benicia  school  board. 

"Robert  earned  his  own  money  to  go  on 
the  hike.  He  dedicated  himself  to  doing  it 
and  is  making  some  very  levelheaded  and 
mature  decisions.  I'm  just  as  proud  as  can 
be  about  his  participation  in  this  great  ex- 
perience."  his  mother  said. 

Spearheaded  by  American  Hiking  Society 
President  Jim  Kerr.  HikaNation  also  is 
sponsored  by  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Postum  instant  grain  cereal 
beverage  and  Backpacker  Magazine.  There 
are  numerous  supporting  organizations  in- 
cluding the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Sierra  Club. 

In  addition  to  wanting  to  armounce  clear- 
ly the  need  for  hiking  trails,  the  American 
Hiking  Society  wants  to  dramatize  the  value 
of  walking,  hiking  and  backpacking  as  low- 
energy  forms  of  recreation. 

Robert  Bums  is  helping  make  this  impor- 
tant statement. 

[From  the  Benicia  Herald.  July  11. 1980] 
Bemicia  YoirrH  Begins  Journey  to  Utah 

Robert  Bums  is  off  to  Brice  Canyon. 
Utah,  this  weekend  to  join  some  60  hikers 
participating  in  a  cross  country  hike. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  hiking  trails  in 
the  United  States,  the  hike  was  initiated 
from  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Park  in 
April,  with  Washington.  D.C.  the  final  des- 
tination. The  trip  is  scheduled  to  take  four- 
teen months. 

Thirteen  year  old  Bums  was  one  of  the 
hikers  who  spanned  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  on  the  first  leg  of  the  journey  into 
Tilden  Park.  Now  with  the  school  semester 
safely  t>ehind  him.  equipped  with  a  store  of 
dehydrated  food  and  hiking  gear,  he  will 
join  the  hikers  in  Utah. 

His  mother.  Karen  Moore,  and  sister. 
Laura,  will  drive  back  to  rendevous  with 
him  and  the  travelers  by  next  Friday.  Bums 
will  hike  through  to  Durango.  Colorado,  an 
estimated  thirty  to  forty-five  day  hike. 
From  there  the  seasoned  hiker  will  catch  a 
bus  for  home. 

A  resident  of  Benicia  for  ten  years,  bums 
began  hiking  as  a  Scout  three  years  ago. 
"It's  fun."  he  described.  His  pack  will  con- 
tain beef  jerky,  fruit  rolls,  and  trail  mixes 
prepared  by  his  mother.  He  will  carry  two 
water  containers.  "And  I  might  get  another 
one."  he  said. 

A  portion  of  the  trail  Bums  will  share 
with  the  other  hikers  passes  through  a  large 
canyon.  They  will  be  in  almost  total  (iark- 
ness  for  four  or  five  days,  and  they  must 
carry  all  of  their  own  water.  Bums  de- 
scribed. 

The  HikaNation  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  American  Hiking  Society  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
ttirough  the  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service.  From  coast-to-coast  the 
entire  trip  is  over  4,000  miles. 

The  event  has  been  in  the  formal  plan- 
ning stages  for  a  year  prior  to  the  April 
starting  date.  The  adventure  is  estimated  to 
cost  each  hiker  $5  per  day  or  between  $2,000 
and  $3,000  for  the  entire  trip. 

Hikers  are  predicted  to  go  through  two 
sleeping  bags,  two  tents  and  one  pair  of 
hiking  boots,  twice  re-soled.  during  the  four- 
teen month  excursion.  Hikers  are  welcome 
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to  Join  Um  pvty  kt  any  lUce  in  the  prooes- 
■ion  eaatwardB  or  to  drop  out  at  any  tlnie« 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  CINCO  DE 
MAYO 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

orcAurounA 

Df  THB  HOnSS  or  RXPWESSirrATTVSS 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
Clnoo  de  Mayo,  the  5th  of  May.  a  holi- 
day celebrated  by  our  great  neighbors 
to  the  south  In  Mexico,  and  by  many 
peraons  of  Mexican  descent  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States. 
This  date  celebrates  the  Battle  of 
Puebla  in  1863,  when  a  small,  patriotic 
force  of  Mexican  soldiers,  under  the 
leadership  of  General  Ignacio  Zara- 
goca,  defeated  the  much  larger  and 
better  equipped  French  forces  of  Na- 
poleon m.  In  fact,  the  French  Army 
at  that  time  was  considered  one  of  the 
mightiest  in  the  world.  The  defeat  of 
this  French  Army  at  Puebla  stands  as 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
and  sjrmboUzes  the  victory  of  a  proud 
and  independent  human  spirit  over 
foreign  invasion.  This  spirit  made  it 
possible  for  the  Mexican  people  to 
eventually  expel  Emperor  Maximilian 
and  the  French  from  Mexico  in  1867 
and  molded  a  sense  of  national  pride 
that  still  exists  today. 

While  we  honor  the  heroic  actions  of 
the  Mexican  Army  at  the  Battle  of 
Puebla.  it  is  well  to  also  reflect  on  the 
vast  contributions  Mexican  Americans 
have  made  to  this  country.  The  cul- 
ture of  Mexico— her  art.  music,  dance, 
food— have  greatly  enhanced  the  rich- 
ness of  American  life.  Mexican  immi- 
grants began  settling  this  country  long 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock.  Many  areas  in  the  South- 
west United  States  can  point  to  over 
200  years  of  Hispanic  culture  and  his- 
tory. Mexican  Americans  have  played 
a  prominent  role  in  every  war  the 
United  States  has  fought,  and  their 
many  acts  of  bravery  are  a  matter  of 
reconL  There  are  countless  other  ex- 
amples of  Mexican  contributions  to 
American  society.  The  growing  Ameri- 
can recognition  of  these  contributions 
wiU.  I  hope,  lead  to  much  closer  rela- 
tions between  our  two  great  countries. 

The  expressed  desire  of  President 
Reagan  to  strengthen  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  is 
a  very  encouraging  sign.  I  have  long 
encouraged  the  development  of  strong 
ties  with  Mexico,  and  have  introduced 
legislation  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ity of  forging  an  economic  and  energy 
alliance  between  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  and  Canada.  I  believe  such  an 
aUiance  would  greatly  strengthen  each 
country  individually  as  well  as  the  re- 
lationship among  the  three  countries. 

Once  again.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  and   to  all   Americans  of 
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Mexican  descent  during  this  118th  an- 
niversary of  Clnco  de  Mayo.  I  Invite 
you  all  to  join  in  saluting  the  heroic 
actions  of  the  Mexican  Army  at  the 
Battle  of  Puebla  in  1862.  and  in  cele- 
brating the  proud  spirit  of  the  Mexi- 
can people.* 


May  5,  1981 


GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  uxmois 
IN  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPSSSSHTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  honoring  the  memories  of 
those  courageous  Americans  who 
served  their  country  so  nobly  by 
making  the  supreme  sacrifice,  we 
should  equally  honor  those  brave 
women  who  must  endure  the  continu- 
ing pain  of  having  lost  a  son  in  the  de- 
fense of  America.  Gold  Star  Mothers 
deserve  a  special  place  of  honor  in  the 
annals  of  American  History. 

Judy  Ragel.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  OrvUle  Schukar  of  Vandalia.  lU.. 
has  so  eloquently  expressed  the  feel- 
ing that  all  Americans  have  for  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers  that  I  wanted  to 
share  two  of  her  poems  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
our  colleagues  Join  with  me  in  com- 
mending Judy  for  not  only  her  literary 
talents,  but  also  for  the  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism that  is  so  well  expressed  in 
both  of  these  excellent  poems. 
The  poems  follow: 

I  Was  Thkxk.  Gold  Stak  Motkdu 
I've  been  with  them  all  from  land  to  land. 
Prom  undersround  tunnels  to  the  whitest 

sands. 
I've  been  with  your  loved  ones  from  shore  to 

shore. 
For  whom  your  Oold  Star  is  now  proudly 

worn. 
World  War  I  to  Germany  we  went. 
Too  many  rules  had  already  been  bent. 
They  were  all  brave,  from  land,  sea  and  sky. 
These  soldiers  united,  not  afraid  to  die. 
I  was  there.  In  World  War  11. 
Oh  how  they  fought  for  me  and  you. 
No  one  had  ever  assaulted  our  land. 
So  with  a  bomb  we  dealt  with  Japan. 
To  Korea,  so  many  were  sent. 
Hey.    they    loved    their   country,    so    they 

gladly  went. 
The  battles  were  fierce,  how  our  boys  bled. 
They  protected  me  always,  many  lay  dead. 
Then  Vietnam,  what  a  horrible  sight. 
Killer  land  mines  were  set  late  at  night. 
Yes,  I  watched  them  die  bravely  and  bold. 
For  this  was  the  land  they  thought  they 

must  hold. 
By  now  you  have  guessed.  Old  Glory,  that's 

me. 
And  thanks  to  your  loved  ones.  I'm  still 

flying  free. 
I've  been  with  them  all,  their  songs  I  still 

hear. 
"We  are  Americans  and  we  love  our  land 

dear". 
They  always  fought  hard,  their  Jokes  were  a 

pleasure. 
Yes.   Gold  Star   Mothers,   they   were  your 

treasures. 


Ood  be  with  all  you  ICotheis.  ao  special  you 

are. 
You  deaerve  so  much  more  than  Just  a  Oold 

Star. 


My  Oold  Stai  Morsia 
This  Is  the  story  my  Mother  has  told. 
How  she  received  her  Star  of  Oold, 
Her  son,  a  paratrooper,  went  off  to  war. 
To  hold  him,  to  thank  him.  she  can  no 

more. 
Your  country  needs  you,  said  Uncle  Sam, 
To  go  and  fight  In  Vietnam. 
And  so  her  oldest  son,  named  Ron, 
Went  off  to  face  the  Viet  Cong. 
No  one  will  ever  take  up  my  slack. 
This  Communist  aggression  must  be  held 

back. 
These  were  his  words,  ao  brave  and  bold. 
He  turned  her  Star  from  Blue  to  Gold. 
Six  miserable  months,  slowly  passed  by. 
Then  the  telegram,  and  the  question  why. 
My  mother  sat,  in  a  mass  of  tears. 
For  now  she  aclmowledged  her  most  dread- 
ed fear. 
The  words  came  slowly  as  my  Mother  read. 
We're  very  sorry,  your  son  Is  dead. 
He  served  his  country  brave  and  gladly, 
And  now  he'll  be  missed,  oh  so  badly. 
So  on  the  day  he  was  laid  to  rest. 
She  knew  once  again  he  had  given  his  best. 
For  It  was  God's  will,  that  he  must  die. 
And  not  for  his  Mother  to  question  why. 
Everyday,  she  still  suffers  the  pain. 
But  Imows  her  son  did  not  die  In  vain. 
For  many  young  men  died  In  that  place. 
And  now  are  with  Ood.  by  His  heavenly 

grace. 
With   these  beautiful  memories,  she  now 

lives. 
Of  a  son  so  brave  and  willing  to  give. 
His   life,   his   ambitions,   for   freedom  and 

peace. 
In  a  hope  that  someday,  the  fighting  will 

cease. 

So  now.  Oold  Star  Mother,  walk  proud  and 

walk  tall. 
For  It  was  your  loved  one  who  gave  us  his 

all. 
Not  the  cowards  and  draft  dodgers,  who 

reap  of  this  land. 
No.   they  were  not  there,  to  lend  him  a 

hand. 
Salute   Old   Glory,   sing   the  Anthem   out 

loud. 
Your  young  son  will  hear  you,  and  know 

you're  so  proud. 
There  are  many  Gold  Star  Mothers,  this 

one  is  mine. 
He  was  my  precious  brother,  so  courageous 

and  kind. 

In  honor  of  my  Oold  Star  Mother,  Kath- 
ryn  Schukar.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL. 
1981-THE  JACOB  SOSNA  FAMILY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACiroSSTTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSSNTATIVES 

THiesday,  May  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  t>efore  you  today  to  express  my 
sadness  regarding  the  great  tragedy 
and  injustice  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ongoing  policy  that  refuses  to  allow 
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certain  Soviet  Jews  from  emigrating 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
the  Jacob  Sosna  family. 

A  year  ago  I  came  before  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Sosna 
family,  who  were  among  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  had  been  waiting 
for  emigration  visas  for  over  7  years. 
They  are  still  waiting. 

In  July  1974.  Jacob  Sosna.  along 
with  his  wife  Rimma.  son  Boris.  85- 
year-old  mother,  and  disabled  uncle, 
all  applied  for  emigration  visas.  Boris 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  to 
receive  a  visa  and  was  then  forced  to 
travel  to  Israel  by  himself.  After  losing 
their  Jobs  as  a  telephone  communica- 
tions engineer  and  a  factory  techni- 
cian. Rimma  and  Jacob  were  both  told 
they  would  have  to  wait  unitl  1985  for 
their  visas.  The  reason  for  the  refusals 
was  Rimma's  supposed  knowledge  of 
state  secrets  through  her  Job.  a  charge 
which  was  later  withdrawn  by  Rimma 
Sosna's  former  employer,  but  to  no 
avail  for  the  Sosnas.  Since  that  time, 
they  have  received  11  refusals.  They 
have  also  been  subjected  to  continual 
harassment  by  Soviet  officials.  They 
were  forced  to  move  from  their  home 
by  imsympathetic  neighbors  who  did 
not  wish  to  be  associated  with  the 
Sosnas  or  their  efforts  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rimma  Sosna  was  re- 
cently warned  by  the  Government  not 
to  join  any  women's  groups. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  continued,  clear  violation  of 
basic  human  rights.  All  that  this 
family  asks  is  to  be  reimlted  with  their 
son  in  Israel,  the  same  request  as  him- 
dreds  more  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  this  wish,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  stripped  away  the  al- 
ready limited  rights  of  these  people 
merely  for  seeking  what  they  had 
been  promised  in  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment—visas, emigration,  family  re- 
union, and  a  simple  life  in  peace. 
Soviet  Union  President  Brezhnev  has 
said  that  he  would  like  to  normalize 
relations  with  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve this  process  of  normalization 
should  begin  with  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizing  and  granting  these  basic 
human  rights  to  the  Sosnas  and  to  the 
many  other  Soviet  Jews  like  them.* 


THE  PEOPLE  RESPOND— X 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally:  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greater  suffering 
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while  businesses  and  the  rich  would  be 
favored  disproportionately.  As  part  of 
my  continuing  crusade  against  the  in- 
equities In  the  proposed  economic 
plan.  I  am  Inserting  today's  statement 
to  show  that  there  are  still  citizens 
who  are  concerned  over  the  impact  of 
this  plan. 

Tnb  Bronx  CoianTTKB  To  Stop  trk  Budget 
Cots 

OPPICERS 

Chairperson:  Carmen  E.  Arroyo 

Secretary:  Luis  Perez 

Treasurer  Jesse  Hamilton 
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AGkNDA 


South  Bronx  Community  Corp. 

MoblcenUics,  Inc. 

South  Bronx  Action  Group. 

National  Assoc.  For  Hispanic  Civil  Rights. 

Bronx  Venture  Corp. 

South  Bronx  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Living  Center  For  Older  People. 

United  Tremont  Trades. 

Community  Planning  Board  No.  1. 

Simpson  Street  Development  Association. 

Bronx  N.A.P.R.A. 

Hostos  Community  College  Students. 

Workers  of  District  No.  7. 

MoU  Haven  Health  Center. 

George  Ramirez  Housing  Corp. 

Puertorriqueruu  en  Accion  Politica. 

Coalition  for  Peoples  Alternatives. 

Amelia  Betanzos  Concerned  Citizens  of 
New  York. 

Community  Planning  Board  No.  2. 

United  Bronx  Parents. 

Cypress  Community  Center. 

United  Organizations  of  the  Bronx. 

Argus  Community. 

Hunts  Point  Multi-Service. 

Area  Policy  Board  No  1. 

S.B.B.C. 

Tremont  Community  Council. 

Workers  Lincoln  Hospital. 

Bronx  Park  Senior  Citizens. 

Youth  Employment  Program. 

Bronx  Black  United  Front. 

Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade. 

Bronxchester  Community  Center. 

BRONX  COMMITTEE  TO  STOP  BUDGET  CUTS 

Announcement:  Congressional  Hearing. 

Date  and  time:  April  27th,  1981  at  10  AJX. 

Location:  Charlotte  Street,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Participants:  Congressman  Robert  Garcia, 
Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham.  Congress- 
man Mario  Biaggi,  Representatives  of  more 
than  thirty  (30)  Human  Services  organiza- 
tions, and  Residents  of  the  Bronx,  Commu- 
nity. 

Purpose:  To  have  the  South  Bronx  as  the 
promoter  of  the  National  Alternate  Demo- 
cratic Budget.  To  allow  agency  representa- 
tives and  community  residents  (1)  to  express 
specific  concerns  to  the  Congressmen  re- 
garding adverse  effects  of  the  Administra- 
tions proposed  Budget  Cuts  on  the  Bronx 
Community;  (2)  to  receive  additional  Infor- 
mation and  clarifications  from  the  Con- 
gressmen and  other  participants;  and  (3)  to 
devise  a  common  response  to  fight  specific 
Budget  Cuts  In  the  Congress. 

Background:  Budget  Cuts  announced  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  are  projected  to 
have  a  substantial  negative  effect  on  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  Bronx,  further  eroding 
the  social  and  economic  base  of  a  communi- 
ty already  ravaged  by  the  combined  effects 
of  years  of  reduced  job  opportunities,  dete- 
riorating housing,  and  reduced  social  serv- 
ices. 


1.  Prayer  by  Brother  Patrick  Lochrane. 

2.  Opening  remarks  by  the  Chairperson. 
Carmen  E.  Arroyo,  The  Bronx  Committee 
to  Stop  the  Budget  Cuts. 

3.  Introductions: 

O/ftcen 
Carmen    E.    Arroyo,    ChairperMm.    Luis 
Perez.  Secretary,  Jeaae  Hamilton,  Treasurer. 
CommitUe* 

Public  Relations  Committee,  Chairman 
Gaspar  Garcia. 

Security  Committee.  Chairmen  Brother 
Patrick  Lochrane  and  Bob  Munoz. 

Physical  FaciUties  Committee,  Chairman 
Ruben  Rios. 

Fundraising  Committee,  Chairman  Mon- 
serrate  Flores. 

Position  Paper  Committee,  Chairperson 
Elaine  Garcia. 

Legal  Committee,  Chairman  Ruben 
Franco. 

Organizations  represented  in  the  Bronx 
Committee  to  Stop  the  Budget  Cuts. 
Conffrearmen 

Robert  Garcia,  Jonathan  Bingham,  and 
Mario  Biaggi. 

4.  Introduction  of  Jim  Wright,  majority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Mario  Biaggi. 

5.  Testimonies  of  Elected  Public  Officials: 
Bronx  Borough  President  Stanley  Simon. 
State  Senator  Joseph  Galiber,  Assemblywo- 
man Gloria  Davis,  Assemblyman  Jose  Ser- 
rano, Armando  Montano,  Jr.  for  Assembly- 
man Armando  Montano.  Councilman  Gil- 
berto  Gerena-Valentin,  Councilman  Wen- 
dell Foster,  Herman  Badillo,  and  Father  Gi- 
gante  from  SEBCO. 

6.  Calendar  of  Community  Speakers. 

7.  Closing  of  Congressional  Hearing. 
Note.— All  statements  will  be  recorded  in 

their  entirety  for  congressional  records. 

CALENDAR  OP  SPEAKERS  POR  CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARING  OP  APRIL  37,  19S1 

10:30— John  Custason,  Asst.  Dir.,  N.Y.S. 
Division  of  Substance  Abuse. 

10:33— Braham  Horowitz,  Project  Return. 

10:36— Peter  Negroni,  Superintendent, 
District  12. 

10:39— Nilda  Torresola,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, District  7. 

10:42— Yvette  Gourevttzch,  School  Dis- 
trict?. 

10:45— Gloria  Skerritt.  President  of  Presi- 
dents Council. 

10:48— Franz  lAnoir,  P.A.  President  of  PS. 
69. 

10:51— BCary  Donovan,  P.A.  President  of 
PJS.  36. 

10:54-Jean  Pipolo,  P-A.  President  of  PS. 
48. 

10:57— Myrtle  Fuller.  Concerned  Resident 
&  Parent. 

11:00— Neola  Wood.  Concerned  Resident 
&  Parent. 

11:03— Michael  Kadish,  Prinicpal.  PS.  75. 

11:06— lAura  Cecilia.  PJL  President  of 
P.S.  75. 

ll:09-Joan  DePesa,  for  Superintendent 
of  District  8. 

11:12— Roland  Patterson.  Superintendent. 
District  9. 

11:15— Jose  Gonzalez,  Community  School 
Board  Member. 

11:18— Rev.  Kenneth  Folkes.  Bronx  Shep- 
herds. 

11:21— Pat  McDonald.  East  Bronx  Corpo- 
ration on  Aging. 

11:24— Verline  Mclean,  St.  John  Vianney 
St  Seward  Associates. 
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11:37— Pred  Stlverman,  Chaimuun.  Bronx 
LetMunon  Hoapltal. 

11:30— MUUe  Mendem  Oarcia.  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents. Hoctos  Community  CoUe«e. 

11:33— l€alcolm  Smith.  Chairman.  City 
Wide  Coalition  of  Area  Policy  Boards. 

11:36— Cedric  McClester.  Pro  Mesa. 

11:39— Harry  DiRlenao.  Banana  Kelly. 

11:43— llarlo  Tollsano.  SEBCO. 

11:45— Veralyn  Hamilton.  Chairperson, 
Community  Planning  Board  #3. 

11:4S— liarle  D'AineUo. 

11:51— Carmen  Jirau,  New  York  Pound- 
line  Hospital. 

11:54— Vilnia  Veca.  Concerned  Resident  St 
Parent. 

11:57— Maria  DeJesus,  Concerned  Resi- 
dent A  Parent. 

13:00— Retina  Pord.  Concerned  Resident 
A  Parent. 

13:03— Xavier  Rodriguez.  Bathgate  Coali- 
tion. 

13:00— Danny  Perez.  Community  Planning 
Board  #3. 

13:00— Catherine  Jones. 

12:13— Charles  Henderson.  East-West  Con- 
course Neighborhood  Housing  Corporation. 

12:15— Esther  Hazel.  Executive  Director. 
Kelly  Street  Blocic  Association. 

12:18— Geraldine  Miller.  Bronx  NOW  & 
Bronx  Household  Technicians. 

13:31— Pete  Espada.  Chairman.  Area 
Policy  Board  #9. 

13:24— Anthony  Rodriguez.  Chairman. 
Area  Policy  Board  #3  &  Concerned  Resi- 
dent. 

13:37— Jerome    Greene.    Chairman.    Area 

Policy  Board  #4. 

12:30— Gerald  Lopez.  Chairman,  Area 
Policy  Board  #6. 

12:33— Sandra  Williams.  SBCC. 

12:36— Herman  Hewitt.  Bronx  Heights 
Neighborhood  Community  Corporation. 

12:39-Carlos  Poster.  CARAPOR  Neigh 
borhood  Service  &  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

12:42-Don  Gibbs.  Bronx  Director  of  N.Y. 
Urban  League. 

12:45— Ismael  Betancourt.  Latin  Belly  & 
Betancourt  Pood  Systems. 

12:48— Richard  Rivera.  Bronx  Legal  Serv- 
ices. 

12:51— Mark  Estrada.  Clemente-Robison 
Center. 

12:54— Steve  Warren.  Project  Return 
Foundation. 

12:57— David  Boyd.  NYCARD. 

1:00— Cary  Goodman.  Director,  Sports  for 
the  People. 

1:03— Tony  Carrasquillo.  Youth  Projects. 

1:06— Bobby  Munoz.  Director.  National 
Association  for  Hispanic  Civil  Rights. 

1:09— Nancy  Sutula,  Young  People's 
Lobby  for  Jobs. 

1:13— Pedro  Plores. 

1:15 — Joseph  Spak.  Argus  Community. 

1:18— Rev.  Timothy  Birkett.  TAP  CAPP. 

1:31— Albert  Goodman.  163rd  St.  Improve 
ment  Council. 

1:34— Sister  Thomas.  Chairperson.  Com- 
munity Planning  Board  #2. 

1:37— Marshall  Eneiand.  Department  of 
Labor. 

1:30— Nydia  Diaz.  Casa  Boricua. 

1:33— Luis  Perez.  Chairman.  Area  Policy 
Board  #1. 

1:36— Betty  Medina.  SBCC. 

1:39— Brother  Patrick  Lochrane.  Tremont 
Community  Council. 

1:42— Monserrate  Plores.  Chairman.  Advi- 
sory Board.  Lincoln  Hospital. 

1:45— Carmen  E.  Arroyo.  Executive  Direo 
tor.  SBCC. 

Note.— Time  slots  for  additional  speakers 
registered  at  the  hearing.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROSARIO  P. 
SAN  PILIPPO 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 


or  NKW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOOSK  or  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 
•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  outstanding  career 
of  a  most  remarkable  surgeon.  Dr.  Ro- 
sarlo  P.  San  PUippo,  director  of  sur- 
gery emeritus  of  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Dr.  San  Pilippo  was  bom  in  Sciacca, 
Sicily,  in  1899  and  he  immigrated  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  1906.  He  received 
his  undergraduate  education  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  received  his 
M.D.  degree  In  1923  from  the  Long 
Island  College  of  Medicine. 

He  then  served  a  rotating  internship 
at  the  Norwegian  Hospital  of  Brook- 
lyn from  1923  to  1924  and  has  been  as- 
sociated with  this  institution  ever 
since,  the  Norwegian  Hospital  was 
later  to  become  the  Lutheran  Medical 
Center.  In  1935,  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  has  been  a  respected 
member  ever  since.  In  addition  to  the 
surgical  service  at  the  Norwegian  Hos- 
pital, Dr.  San  Pilippo  was  able  to 
devote  considerable  time  and  effort  to 
the  Coney  Island  Hospital  from  1929 
to  1965.  He  was  appointed  as  consult- 
ant in  surgery  in  1965  and  delivered 
high-quality  care  to  the  patients  at 
this  hospital  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis  for  all  these  years. 

Dr.  San  Pilippo  worked  diligently 
through  the  years  and  was  appointed 
director  of  surgery  of  the  Lutheran 
Medical  Center  in  1952.  He  held  this 
position  with  distinction  until  manda- 
tory retirement  in  1965.  During  those 
years,  he  established  a  huge  and 
varied  experience  in  clinical  surgery. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  superb  teacher 
and  was  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  helping  to  establish  the 
Lutheran  Medical  Center  as  a  major 
community  hospital  center.  He  contin- 
ued to  actively  participate  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1975. 

Since  his  retirement  he  has  only 
given  up  his  surgery,  not  his  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession  which 
has  absorbed  his  entire  adult  life.  Dr. 
San  Pilippo  gives  a  popular  lecture 
series  for  medical  students  in  basic 
surgical  problems  which  are  attended 
faithfully  and  continues  to  be  an 
active  part  of  the  Department  of  Sur- 
gery. He  is  presently  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Delineation  of  Surgical 
Privileges  and  has  established  a 
system  for  assuring  quality  control  in 
surgery  that  will  be  a  model  for  every 
hospital  in  the  borough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Rosario  P.  San  Pi- 
lippo has  had  a  truly  remarkable 
career  in  the  field  of  medicine.  He  has 
provided   the   highest   quality   health 
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care  to  all  his  patients  and  is  truly  a 
credit  to  his  profession.  I  believe  that 
we.  in  Brooklyn  and  throughout  New 
York  City,  have  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate that  this  outstanding  surgeon 
chose  to  practice  in  our  community.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CAMPAIGN 
PINANCING  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  raw  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  19S1 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  20  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  for  partial 
public  financing  of  congressional  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  beginning 
in  1982. 

Although  we  recognize  that  the  cur- 
rent climate  in  Washington  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation during  the  97th  Congress,  we 
also  remain  convinced  of  the  need  for 
such  legislation,  and  thus  offer  this 
bill  to  remind  the  Hotise  that  the  issue 
it  addresses  will  not  be  resolved  by  our 
refusal  to  act. 

There  are  several  points  that  we  be- 
lieve need  to  be  reemphasized  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue: 

Pirst.  public  financing  worlts,  and  it 
works  for  both  primary  and  general 
elections  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  1976  and  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paigns: 

Second,  one  of  the  unintended  con- 
sequences of  its  success  has  been  to 
substantially  increase  the  flow  of  spe- 
cial interest  contributions  into  House 
and  Senate  election  campaigns;  and 

Third,  as  the  expenses  associated 
with  running  for  Congress  increase, 
and  all  of  us  know  that  they  will  in- 
crease, the  influence  of  those  special 
interests  will  also  grow,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  our 
election  process  will  continue  to  erode. 

In  short,  there  is  a  compelling  need 
to  extend  this  reform,  at  least  in  part, 
to  congressional  primaries  and  general 
elections.  Our  bill  would  do  so. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  insert  into  the 
Record  a  factsheet  that  explains  the 
provisions  of  our  proposal  in  further 
detail.  At  this  point,  however.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  summarize  its  principle 
feature  as  they  relate  to  House  cam- 
paigns: 

For  candidates  who  accept  public  fi- 
nancing, it  establishes  a  spending  limi- 
tation of  $175,000  for  1982  House  pri- 
maries and  $175,000  for  1982  House 
general  elections,  with  these  ceilings 
tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
thereafter; 

Allows  1  to  1  Treasury  matching,  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  $175,000  general 
limitations,  for  contributions  of  $100 
or  less  from  State  residents  after  an 
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initial  qualifying  amount  of  $7,500  is 
met,  the  qualifying  amount  need  be 
raised  only  once; 

Candidates  are  allowed  to  raise  and 
spend  up  to  an  additional  20  percent 
of  the  spending  limitations  for  fund- 
raising  in  both  primary  and  general 
elections,  and  to  accept  and  spend  up 
to  $10.0M  from  national  or  State 
party  organizations  in  the  general 
election  only,  but  these  funds  cannot 
be  publicly  matched; 

Spending  limitations  are  waived  for 
candidates  whose  opponents  do  not 
accept  public  ftmds  and  exceed  the  ex- 
penditure limitations,  and  such  candi- 
dates remain  eligible  for  public  financ- 
ing up  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
the  law; 

Minor  party  and  independent  candi- 
dates are  eligible  for  Treasury  match- 
ing: and 

Funded  through  the  $1  checkoff 
with  provision  made  for  proportionate 
reductions  if  sufficient  funds  are  not 
available. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe 
that  the  legislation  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  represents  a  thoughtful 
approach  to  an  issue  that  troubles 
many  Americans,  an  issue  that  will  not 
disappear  simply  because  the  Congress 
chooses  to  ignore  it. 

The  factsheet  follows: 
Congressional  Campaign  FniAHcniG  Act  op 
1981 
I.  introduction 

A.  This  measure  is  designed  to  build  upon 
existing  legislation  which  provides  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  elections.  It 
establishes  a  matching  system  that  would 
provide  for  partial  public  financing  of 
House  and  Senate  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. Limitations  v.'ould  be  placed  on  spend- 
ing by  congressional  candidates  who  choose 
to  accept  public  financing,  and  small  private 
contributions  would  be  matched  by  Treas- 
ury payments  on  a  1  for  1  basis  up  to  stipu- 
lated levels  after  an  initial  qualifying 
amount  was  raised.  The  financing  of  both 
primary  and  general  elections  is  modeled 
after  the  public  financing  provisions  con- 
tained in  present  law  for  Presidential  pri- 
mary elections.  Funding  for  congressional 
matching  payments  would  come  from  the 
existing  $1  checkoff,  and  the  program  would 
be  administered  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission. 

II.  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURE  LIMITATIONS  AND 
TREASDRT  MATCHING 

A.  House  of  Representatives.- A  general 
spending  limitation  of  $175,000  per  cam- 
paign is  established  for  primary  and  general 
elections  in  1982.  This  general  limitation  on 
campaign  spending  for  candidates  who 
accept  public  financing  is  tied  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  would  be  adjusted 
upward  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter.  Can- 
didates who  except  public  funds  would  be 
able  to  exceed  this  $175,000  general  limita- 
tions in  three  ways: 

(DA  candidate  would  be  allowed  to  raise 
and  spend  up  to  an  additional  20%  of  this 
general  limitation  ($35,000  in  a  1982  pri- 
mary and  $35,000  in  a  1982  general  election) 
to  cover  actual  fundraising  expenses.  These 
funds  would  not  be  eligible  for  Treasury 
matching. 
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(2)  A  candidate  would  be  allowed  to  accept 
and  spend  up  to  $10,000  in  additional  funds 
from  a  national  or  state  party  organization 
in  the  general  election  only.  These  ftinds 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Treasury  match- 
ing. 

(3)  Expenditure  limitations  would  be 
waived  for  a  candidate  who  accepted  public 
financing  if  (a)  his  opponent  did  not  accept 
public  financing  and  (b)  his  opponent  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  limitations  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  The  candidate  who  ac- 
cepted public  financing  would  still  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  public  funds,  but  only  up  to 
the  levels  stipulated  in  the  bill. 

To  be  eligible  for  Treasury  matching,  a 
candidate  must  raise  $7500  in  private  contri- 
butions of  $100  or  less.  After  this  threshold 
is  reached,  the  qualifying  amount  ($7500) 
and  each  additional  contribution  of  $100  or 
less  would  be  matched  by  the  Treasury  on  a 
1  for  1  basis  up  to  50%  of  the  general  limita- 
tion. 

Thus,  using  1982  as  an  example,  a  candi- 
date could  spend  up  to  $210,000  on  a  pri- 
mary race  and  up  to  $220,000  on  a  general 
election  race.  However,  the  maximum  allow- 
able Treasury  matching  would  be  $87,500 
(50%  of  the  general  limitation)  in  the  pri- 
mary and  $87,500  (50%  of  the  general  limi- 
tation) in  the  general  election. 

B.  Senate.— The  bill  maintains  the  princi- 
ple that  Senate  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions should  be  covered  by  extending  the 
applications  of  the  bill  to  that  body.  Howev- 
er, it  does  not  establish  specific  spending 
limitations  for  Senate  primaries  and  general 
elections.  This  issue  is  more  appropriately 
resolved  by  members  of  the  Senate. 

C.  EHigibility  for  matching  payments.— 
The  same  requirements  that  apply  to  estab- 
lishing eligibility  for  matching  payments  in 
primary  elections  apply  to  general  elections. 
However,  a  candidate  must  raise  the  thresh- 
old qualifying  amount  only  once.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  qualifying  amount  is  raised 
in  the  primary,  contributions  of  $100  or  less 
for  the  general  election  would  continue  to 
be  matched  on  a  1  for  1  basis  up  to  the  stip- 
ulated levels  with  no  further  requirements. 

D.  Third  Party  and  Independent  Candi- 
dates.—Candidates  of  minor  parties  and  in- 
dependent candidates  would  be  eligible  for 
matching  payments  from  the  Treasury  in 
both  primary  and  general  elections  to  the 
extent  that  they  meet  the  qualifying  re- 
quirements. No  distinctions  are  made  be- 
tween types  of  candidates  or  parties. 
Rather,  the  ability  of  a  candidate  to  qualify 
for  matching  payments  is  based  solely  upon 
demonstrated  support  in  raising  threshold 
qualifying  amounts  and  additional  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  less. 

E.  Payments.-  No  payments  may  be  made 
to  a  candidate  or  his  authorized  committee 
until  at  least  two  candidates  have  qualified 
for  the  election  ballot.  However,  once  two 
candidates  have  qualified,  retroactive  pay- 
ments would  be  allowed. 

F.  Applicability  of  Campaign  Spending 
Limitations.— In  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bucldey 
versus  Valeo.  spending  limits  would  apply 
only  to  candidates  who  accept  public  financ- 
ing. However,  as  noted  previously,  if  a  candi- 
date not  receiving  public  funds  exceeds  the 
overall  spending  limits  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation, those  limits  are  waived  for  his  or 
her  opponents  receiving  public  funds.  A  can- 
didate receiving  public  funds  would  still  be 
eligible  to  receive  matching  payments  from 
the  Treasury,  but  only  up  to  the  levels  stip- 
ulated in  the  bill.  To  enforce  the  waiver, 
candidates  who  exceed  the  spending  limits 
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contained  in  this  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  within  48  hours  after  they 
make  expenditures,  or  commitments  for  ex- 
penditures, in  excess  of  the  overall  spending 
limit.  Failure  to  report  would  be  a  punish- 
able offense.  Except  as  previously  noted,  a 
candidate  who  accepts  any  public  funds 
would  be  required  to  adhere  to  all  spending 
limitations  for  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. 

III.  rUNDINC  AND  AOMnnSTRATION 

A.  Fluids  for  congressional  public  financ- 
ing would  come  from  the  existing  $1  check- 
off. Congressional  primaries  and  general 
elections  would  receive  fourth  priority  for 
checkoff  funds  after  party  conventions,  the 
Presidential  general  election,  and  Presiden- 
tial primaries.  If  the  amount  in  the  $1 
checkoff  is  not  sufficient,  the  checkoff 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  law.  However, 
if  such  an  increase  was  not  approved,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  author- 
ized, after  determining  that  the  funds  avail- 
able either  are  not  or  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  entitlements  to  all 
candidates  eligible  to  receive  payments,  to 
reduce  the  amount  to  which  each  candidate 
is  entitled  proportionately.  However,  in  no 
case  would  a  candidate  who  had  already  re- 
ceived public  funds  be  required  to  repay  any 
amount  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  such  a 
reduction. 

B.  Public  financing  of  congressional  elec- 
tions would  be  implemented  by  the  Federal 
EHection  Commission.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  public  funds,  candidates  would  have  to 
agree  to  abide  by  applicable  spending  and 
contribution  limits,  file  required  reports, 
and  open  their  boolLs  for  audit  as  required 
by  the  PEC. 

rv.  ESTIMATED  COST  TO  THE  TREASURY 

A.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
this  legislation  for  House  primaries  and  gen- 
eral elections  in  1982  is  $120.9  million.  Cost 
estimation  of  public  financing  is  difficult. 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  a  numtier  of  as- 
sumptions that  probably  overstate  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  de- 
rived by  applying  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  1980  House  primary  and  general  elections 
using  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  House  Primary  Elections— There  were 
approximately  1087  viable  primary  candi- 
dates in  1980.  A  viable  primary  candidate 
was  defined  as  one  who  received  20%  or 
more  of  the  vote  in  a  primary  election,  in- 
cluding candidates  who  were  unopixised  or 
who  were  nominated  by  convention.  The 
figure  of  1087  viable  primary  candidates  was 
derived  from  primary  results  reported  by 
Congressional  Quarterly  and  include  viable 
third  party  and  independent  candidates.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  viable  primary 
candidates  would  average  75%  of  the  public 
financing  limitation  for  House  primaries 
($65,625).  Multiplying  the  number  of  viable 
candidates  (1087)  by  $65,625  yielded  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $71,334,375. 

(2)  House  General  Elections— There  were 
approximately  755  viable  general  election 
candidates  in  1980.  A  viable  general  election 
candidate  was  defined  as  one  who  received 
20%  or  more  of  the  vote  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, but  does  not  include  candidates  who 
were  unopposed.  The  figure  of  755  viable 
general  election  candidates  was  derived 
from  election  results  reported  by  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  and  includes  viable  third 
party  and  independent  candidates.  It  was 
further  assumed  that  viable  general  election 
candidates  would  average  75%  of  the  public 
financing  limitation  for  House  general  elec- 
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Uona  <t6S.«3S>.  Multiplying  the  number  of 
viable  candhlKtes  (755)  by  »«5.825  yielded  an 
eatlinated  coat  to  the  Treasury  of 
$49,546,875. 

B.  As  mentioned  previously,  these  figures 
probably  overstate  the  likely  coat  to  the 
Treasury  In  IM2. 

V.  oma  paovisioNS 

A.  Cash  contributions.— Cash  contribu- 
tions are  eligible  for  matching  if  they  are 
properly  certified  and  if  adequate  records 
are  kept  showing  the  date  and  amount  of 
each  cash  contribution,  and  the  full  name 
and  mailing  address  of  the  contributor. 

B.  Eligible  contributions.— Only  contribu- 
tions from  residents  of  the  State  in  which 
the  House  or  Senate  election  is  held  are  eli- 
gible for  matching. 

C.  Timing.— Contributions  received  after 
January  1  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  of 
the  election  are  eligible  for  matching,  but 
matching  payments  may  not  begin  before 
January  1  of  the  election  year.  Contribu- 
tions received  after  the  date  of  the  election 
may  not  be  matched.  Once  a  candidate 
raises  the  required  threshold  In  small  con 
tributlons.  and  two  candidates  have  quali- 
fied for  the  election  ballot,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  has  10  days  to  certify 
the  candidate's  eligibility  for  matching  pay- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then 
has  another  10  days  to  make  the  payments 
for  which  the  candidate  is  eligible. 

D.  Primary  and  General  Elections  treated 
separately.— The  $100  limit  on  contributions 
that  may  be  matched  applies  separately  to 
primary  and  general  elections.  Thus,  a 
atngle  contributor  may  make  a  matchable 
$100  contribution  for  the  primary  and  an- 
other matchable  $100  contribution  for  the 
general  election.  However,  separate  ac- 
counts must  be  kept  for  the  primary  and 
general  elections  for  this  purpose. 

E.  Repayments  to  the  Treasury.— If  a  can- 
didate does  not  use  all  of  the  funds  raised 
privately  and  the  Treasury  matching  pay- 
ments In  the  primary,  unused  funds  may  be 
carried  over  and  used  In  the  general  election 
(although  the  overall  spending  limitation 
for  the  general  election  may  not  be 
breached).  A  proportionate  share  of  any 
funds  that  remain  after  the  general  election 
must  be  returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  PEC 
is  required  to  conduct  a  detailed  post-audit 
and  obtain  repayments  when  necessary. 

P.  Criminal  penalties.— There  are  criminal 
penalties  for  exceeding  the  spending  limits. 
and  for  the  unlawful  use  of  payments,  false 
statements  made  to  the  PEC.  kickbacks  and 
illegal  payments. 

G.  Effective  date —The  provisions  of  the 
bill  apply  to  elections  held  after  January  1. 
1982.* 


JOHN  NORTHROP.  POUNDER  OP 
NORTHROP  CORP..  DIES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  cAuroRjf  lA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb 
ruary  18.  John  Knudsen  Northrop, 
founder  of  Northrop  Corp.,  and  one  of 
the  world's  most  noted  aircraft  design- 
ers, passed  away  at  the  age  of  85. 

John  Northrop  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  world's  most  creative  and  prolif- 
ic aircraft  designers.  He  actually  de- 
signed a  total  of  48  aircraft  and.  in  the 
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process,  pioneered  aeronautical  con- 
cepts that  have  been  carried  into  the 
Jet  ace. 

Mr.  Northrop's  design  genius  is  ex- 
plored by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  exhibit 
refers  to  Mr.  Northrop  as  "a  pioneer 
aircraft  designer  and  an  industrialist 
who  made  a  powerful  impact  on  the 
evolution  of  civil  and  military  aviation 
in  the  United  SUtes." 

The  Northrop  innovation  went 
beyond  aircraft  design:  he  was  also  a 
pioneer  in  industrial  relations  con- 
cepts. He  maintained  an  open  door 
maiu^ement  policy  where  any  worker 
was  free  to  come  into  his  office  to  dis- 
cuss ideas,  grievances,  or  personal 
problems. 

Mr.  Northrop's  versatile  mind  was 
applied  not  only  to  aircraft  design  and 
management  policy  but  to  humanitar- 
ian causes  as  well.  During  World  War 
II,  many  wounded  veterans  were  suf- 
fering the  trauma  of  recovery  at  Bir- 
mingham Rehabilitation  Hospital  near 
Los  Angeles.  Recognizing  this,  Mr. 
Northrop  arranged  a  system  whereby 
the  injured  veterans  could  perform 
many  jobs  on  the  hospital  grounds 
while  being  paid  the  same  rate  as 
plant  workers. 

During  his  long  career.  John  Nor- 
throp was  honored  repeatedly  for  his 
innovative  designs  and  for  overall  con- 
tributions to  aviation.  In  1940.  E>onald 
Douglas  remarked  that  "Every  major 
airplane  in  the  skies  today  has  some  of 
Jack  Northrop  in  it."  Mr.  Northrop 
perhaps  best  summarized  his  own 
career  in  a  1977  interview:  "I  lived  and 
worked  in  what  I  have  termed  a 
golden  age  of  aviation."* 
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ONE  IN  EVERY  TWO  REFUGEES 
IS  AFRICAN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  l»KW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  an  article  written  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  dated  April 
8,  1981.  describing  the  conditions  and 
plight  of  the  refugees  in  Africa.  Out- 
side assistance  is  desperately  needed  in 
order  to  enable  these  people  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  There  is  a  serious 
problem  in  Africa  today  which  must 
be  recognized  by  people  throughout 
the  world. 

One  III  Every  Two  Rktugcks  is  Atrican 
(By  Poul  Hartling) 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  the  Sudan,  an 
African  country  which  in  recent  years  has 
had  to  confront  massive  refugee  influxes 
from  a  number  of  its  neighbors.  When  I  was 
there.  Ugandans  were  crossing  the  White 
Nile  into  southern  Sudan  in  canoes.  They 
were  in  desperate  condition,  especially  the 
emaciated  children.  A  eovemment  official 


told  me,  "Tou  see  we  have  our  boat  people 
too." 

The  tragedy  of  the  boat  people  in  South- 
east Asia  dramatized  a  major  problem  of  our 
time:  the  mass  exodus  of  refugees,  victims 
of  events  beyond  their  control,  fleeing  their 
homes  to  seek  asylum  in  another  country. 
The  Sudanese  official  was  trying  to  tell  me 
that  his  country  and  his  continent  have  a 
serious  refugee  problem  as  well,  about 
which  the  world  should  know.  The  world 
has  taken  notice.  On  April  9  and  10  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Assistance  to 
Refugees  in  Africa  (ICARA)  will  be  held  in 
Geneva.  The  goal  is  not  only  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  problem  of  African  refu- 
gees but  also  to  mobilize  assistance  for  a 
continent  which  suffers  the  world's  largest 
refugee  problem. 

With  12  percent  of  the  world's  population. 
Africa  has  almost  50  percent  of  the  world's 
refugees,  which  means  that  one  in  every  two 
refugees  in  the  world  today  is  an  African. 

The  burden  of  Africa's  five  million  refu- 
gees is  not  equally  spread  over  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  Sudan  alone  has  accepted  over 
the  last  years  from  neighboring  countries  as 
many  refugees  as  those  who  have  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  Somalia, 
which  had  a  population  of  four  million,  the 
authorities  report  more  than  1.5  million  ref- 
ugees in  camps  in  the  country. 

Por  the  United  States  it  would  be  as 
though  in  a  few  months  the  entire  popula- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland  showed  up  on  the  East 
Coast  bringing  with  them  only  the  clothes 
on  their  backs  and  half  of  them  sick.  The 
dislocation,  even  with  America's  great  re- 
sources, would  be  enormous,  priorities 
would  have  to  be  reordered,  and  resources 
allocated  for  economic  growth  and  social 
welfare  would  have  to  be  directed  to  the  ref- 
ugees to  assure  their  survival. 

What  makes  the  refugee  problem  in 
Africa  particularly  difficult  is  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  refugees  are  in  the  least 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  Caught  in 
the  vicious  circle  of  poverty,  these  nations 
are  struggling  to  give  their  own  people  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  Development 
prospects  have  been  dimmed  by  such  out- 
side factors  as  mounting  energy  costs,  food 
deficits,  severe  drought,  debt  repayment 
burdens,  and  world  recession.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  impact  on  such  fragile 
economies  of  tens  of  thousands  of  hungry 
and  sick  refugees. 

Tribute  must  be  paid  to  those  countries 
that  have  acted  so  generously,  a  generosity 
rooted  in  traditional  African  hospitality.  As 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  my  first  concern  is  that  the  refu- 
gee who  is  seeking  asylum  because  of  a  well- 
founded  fear  of  persecution  is  not  turned 
back  at  the  border.  Unless  this  basic  right  is 
respected  by  the  states  of  the  world,  any  as- 
sistance to  refugees  is  meaningless. 

There  still  are  too  many  cases  around  the 
world  where  refugees  are  not  accepted  but 
sent  back  to  an  uncertain  fate.  African  gov- 
ernments have  not  only  generally  met  their 
responsibilities  to  asylum  seekers,  but  they 
have  recognized  that  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  African  refugees  is  in  Africa. 
They  have  not  asked  that  their  refugees  be 
settled  on  another  continent.  The  problem 
is  that  their  hospitality  is  being  offered 
from  an  empty  table.  Help  from  outside  is 
crucial. 

The  conference  in  Geneva  will  look 
beyond  immediate  emergency  needs  toward 
durable  solutions.  In  the  context  of  the 
third    world,    outside    assistance    is    sorely 
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needed  to  enable  refugees  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  integrated  into  loclety.  In 
Africa's  rural  setting  the  inputs  required  are 
relatively  modest:  seeds,  agricultural  tools, 
sufficient  food  to  see  farmers  through  a 
first  harvest,  and  infrastructure  support 
such  as  roads,  water  supply,  hospitals, 
schools.  ICARA  will  seek  to  obtain  interna- 
tional assistance  for  projects  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  ability  of  asylum  coun- 
tries to  carry  the  extra  burden  placed  on 
their  services  and  facilities. 

There  is  an  understandable  tendency  to 
despair  today  over  the  course  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  especially  with  increased  con- 
flicts and  economic  difficulties,  yet  the 
sense  of  international  solidarity  as  ex- 
pressed through  humanitarian  aid  has 
grown  Impressively.  Aid  to  Kampuchea,  for 
example,  helped  a  people  to  survive,  and  the 
financial  and  diplomatic  support  given  to 
my  organization,  UNHCR.  has  risen  many- 
fold  over  the  years.  Not  only  does  this  hu- 
manitarian aid  save  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  lives,  but  by  dampening  a  source 
of  potential  conflict  it  is  a  powerful  force 
for  peace  and  sUbillty.  My  experience  has 
been  that  efforts  to  help  refugees  have  not 
been  in  vain.  The  refugees  of  yesterday  are 
not  the  refugees  of  today. 

A  few  days  after  becoming  high  commis- 
sioner in  January  1978.  I  made  my  first  trip 
to  see  and  talk  with  refugees.  I  chose  south- 
em  Africa,  where  the  major  refugee  prob- 
lem at  that  time  resulted  from  the  bitter 
conflict  in  what  was  then  called  Rhodesia. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Zimbabweans  had  fled 
their  war-torn  country  to  crowd  into  the 
refugee  camps  in  neighboring  sUtes.  We 
saw  them  in  Mozambique  where  the  rural 
settlements  still  showed  the  vestiges  of  air 
and  ground  attacks,  we  saw  them  In  desolate 
barracks  in  Botswana,  and  we  saw  many 
children,  especially  at  the  Victory  Camp 
outside  of  Lusaka,  where  hundreds  of  girls 
welcomed  us  with  enthusiastic  singing. 

A  year  ago  when  I  was  in  Zimbabwe  for 
independence  celebrations,  a  government 
minister  shook  my  hand  and  reminded  me 
that  the  last  time  we  had  met  was  in  a  refu- 
gee camp.  His  compatriots  have  now  re- 
turned and.  whether  minister  or  farmer, 
have  gotten  down  to  the  Job  of  building 
their  country,  a  hard  Job  but  infinitely  more 
rewarding  than  waiting  In  a  refugee  camp  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Africa's  five  million  refugees  must  be 
given  the  means  first  to  survive,  and  then  to 
rebuild  their  lives  in  dignity.* 


LEONARD  H.  BROWN.  JR..  RE- 
TIRES PROM  ARLINGTON 
COUNTY  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
of  a  recently  retired  police  officer  in 
the  lOth  Congressional  District  re- 
flects favorably  on  law  enforcement 
professionals  in  the  Arlington  County 
Police  Department  and  all  across  the 
country.  In  his  26  years  of  service, 
E>et.  Leonard  H.  Brown,  Jr..  of  the  Ar- 
lington County  Police  Department 
earned  the  respect  of  law  enforcement 
officers  and  many  citizens  with  whom 
he  worked.  He  distinguished  himself 
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in  the  investigation  of  robbery  and 
homicide  cases.  His  excellent  detective 
work  earned  him  the  well-deserved 
title  of  master  detective. 

Detective  Brown's  outstanding  work 
is  indicative  of  that  performed  by  the 
Arlington  County  Police  Department. 
The  police  force  has  an  outstanding 
reputation  throughout  the  community 
it  serves  and  the  entire  Metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

The  cooperation  that  the  Arlington 
Police  Department  receives  from  the 
office  of  the  district  attorney  should 
also  be  noted.  Under  the  leadership  of 
District  Attorney  Henry  Hudson,  the 
office  cooperates  with  and  supports 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  fulfill  the 
goals  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  serve  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
community  .• 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 
•  Mr.  ECKART,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  salute  today  the 
accomplishments  made  by  one  of  our 
Nation's  truly  dynamic  groups,  the 
Jewish  American  community.  I  am 
proud  that  my  colleagues  have  chosen 
to  designate  "Jewish  Heritage  Week," 
through  which  all  Americans  can  be 
made  aware  of  the  activities  and  at- 
tainments of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people  has  been,  at  times,  a 
tragic  and  painful  one.  Yet  that  histo- 
ry has  left  them  with  a  tradition  of 
courage  and  hope.  No  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  the  Jewish  people  have 
always  strived  for  excellence  and  have 
always  looked  toward  the  future  with 
unwavering  hope.  I  salute  that  spirit. 

Today  in  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  Jews  are  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Neither  discrimination  nor 
anti-Semitism  has,  in  the  long  run. 
stopped  them  from  becoming  out- 
standing members  of  sectors  as  diverse 
as  the  arts,  business,  and  government. 

Long  the  victims  of  discrimination. 
Jews  have  turned  their  suffering  yes- 
terday into  compassion  today,  strug- 
gling to  bring  civil  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunity to  all.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Jewish  commitment  to  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
celebrating  Jewish  Heritage  Week.* 


"SS  POET" 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  sent  to 
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the  staff  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  by  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Ms.  Deborah  Pe- 
terson. Ms.  Peterson's  fiance.  Mark 
Henthome.  was  a  third  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  SS  Poet,  the  U.S.  cargo 
ship  that  dissappeared  en  route  from 
Philadelphia  to  Port  Said,  Egypt.  Ms. 
Peterson's  letter  is  a  thoughtful  at- 
tempt to  shed  some  light  on  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  this  tragedy. 

Meanwhile,  the  disappearance  of  the 
SS  Poet  remains  a  mystery.  I  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
today  because  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  happen  again. 
The  letter  follows: 

March  6.  1981. 
Mr.  Geite  Gleason, 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaherie*  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Gleason:  In  regard  to  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  March  3,  1981.  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  hopefully  aid  you  in  your 
investigation  of  the  SS  Poet,  which  saUed 
from  Philadelphia  on  Octooer  24.  1980  and 
was  last  seen  passing  Cape  Henlopen  on 
that  same  day. 

I  was  the  fiancee  of  Mark  Henthome.  24. 
Third  Assistant  Engineer.  Mark  graduated 
from  Maine  Maritime  Academy  in  1978  and 
Joined  liOSA  (Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial 
Association).  He  sailed  on  many  ships,  some 
including  the  SS  Overteas  Alaska  and  the 
SS  Panama.  He  had  gained  much  experi- 
ence from  sailing  on  different  ships.  He 
liked  the  SS  Poet  very  much  and  felt  that 
even  though  the  ship  was  36  years  old.  it 
was  seaworthy. 

He  had  previously  saUed  on  the  Poet  trom 
May  27  to  August  13,  1980.  for  three  runs  to 
Santa  Domingo  from  New  Orleans.  On  his 
last  run.  the  ship  docked  in  Corpus  Christi. 
where  it  rode  out  a  major  hurricane.  There 
were  no  problems. 

In  fact.  Mark  told  me  the  ship  was  in  such 
good  condition  that  it  had  been  considered 
changing  over  from  steam  engines  to  diesel 
engines.  I  believe  that  when  Mark  left  for 
his  vacation  in  August,  the  ship  had  under- 
gone an  inspection  and  had  passed.  During 
Mark's  vacation  from  August  13  to  October 
17.  the  ship  had  sailed  to  Egypt. 

On  October  14.  1980.  the  Hawaiian  Euge- 
nia Corporation  called  BCark  and  told  him 
the  ship  would  be  docking  early  October  17 
in  Philadelphia  and  that  he  would  be 
needed  as  soon  as  possible.  Apparently,  they 
wanted  Mark  for  port  relief  while  they 
loaded.  They  stressed  the  urgency  that  he 
be  in  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  the  ship 
docked.  This  is  not  a  normal  practice.  Usual- 
ly, whenever  a  ship  comes  into  port,  a  crew 
of  port  relief  engineers  stand  watch  until 
the  ship  is  ready  to  sail.  Then  the  perma- 
nent crew  comes  on  board  and  takes  over 
command. 

Mark  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  October 
19  in  the  early  afternoon.  I  am  not  sure  if 
he  stood  watch  that  day.  I  spoke  to  him 
Monday  evening,  October  20.  and  he  told 
me  of  going  out  to  eat  and  to  a  movie  with 
Mike  Canf  ield.  the  Pirst  Assistant  Engineer, 
the  evening  before.  I  spoke  again  with  him 
on  Tuesday  evening.  October  21.  He  said  the 
ship  was  being  loaded  and  did  not  under- 
stand why  they  had  needed  him  so  soon 
since  the  loading  would  take  three  to  four 
days.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  they  began 
loading. 
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Thunday  rUsht.  October  33  from  9:23  pm 
to  11:40  pm.  we  had  our  last  phone  conver- 
sation. The  ship  was  fully  loaded  and  sched- 
uled to  sail  at  1:00  am,  October  34.  from  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  then  that  he 
mentioned  the  ship  was  very  low  in  the 
water,  and  he  would  not  be  surprised  If  they 
had  to  unload  some  of  the  grain  so  that 
they  could  get  out  of  port.  I  thiitk  he 
thought  they  might  scrape  bottom.  This  he 
said  nonchalantly.  Mark  was  always  very 
cautious  and  exact— a  perfectionist.  If  he 
had  thought  something  was  really  wrong, 
he  wotild  not  have  sailed. 

On  Friday  morning.  November  7,  Mark's 
mother,  Marjorie  Henthome.  received  a 
telegram  from  the  M£BA  union  instructing 
her  to  call  Washington  headquarters  Imme- 
diately retarding  the  SS  Poet  The  outcome 
of  that  phone  call  was  that  the  ship  had  not 
been  heard  from  since  passing  Cape  Henlo- 
pen  on  October  34.  when  they  had  dropped 
off  the  river  pilot.  Gary  Harper. 

On  November  3  when  the  ship  did  not 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  as 
scheduled.  Hawaiian  E^igenia  Corporation 
alerted  other  ships  in  the  area  to  be  on  the 
lookout.  It  was  not  until  November  8  that 
the  Coast  Guard  initiated  Its  fruitless  ten- 
day  air  search.  Recently  I  read  an  article  In 
the  January  issue  of  The  American  Marine 
Engineer  written  by  the  President  of  the 
MEBA  union.  Jess  M.  Calhoon.  In  It  he  cri- 
tixed  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  writing  a  letter  of  "right- 
eous indignation "  to  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
was  then  the  President,  elect.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  this  article. 

On  November  19  and  20.  Mrs.  Henthome 
and  I  attended  the  first  two  days  of  Coast 
Guard  inquiry  hearings  in  Philadelphia. 
The  river  pilot  who  guided  the  SS  Poet  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cape  Henlopen  testified 
that  the  ship  handled  sluggishly.  That  pilot 
further  stated  that  he  had  warned  one  of 
the  ship's  officers  of  the  ship's  sluggish  be- 
havior. 

Another  river  pilot,  who  had  guided  the 
SS  Poet  as  far  as  the  Philadelphia  port,  tes- 
tified that  he  would  not  have  allowed  the 
ship  to  sail  had  It  performed  In  the  manner 
described  by  the  first  pilot,  there  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  as  to  who  Is  responsible 
when  a  ship  that  does  not  appear  seaworthy 
Is  allowed  to  leave  powered.  I  don't  feel  the 
question  was  answered  satisfactorily  during 
the  November  19th  and  20th  hearings. 

The  Tidewater  Grain  Company  officials 
were  very  close-mouthed  also.  Why  hadn't 
they  Insisted  on  prying  open  the  last  hold 
when  It  wouldn't  open  freely?  There  are  so 
many  hundreds  of  questions.  I  hope  your  in- 
vestigation will  answer  some  of  them. 

I  was  extremely  disappointed  when  news 
of  a  possible  hijacking  was  dismissed  so 
readily  without  a  thorough  Investigation.  I 
was  at  the  time  in  contact  with  Mr.  Steven 
DeToy  of  Congresswoman  Claudine 
Schneider's  office.  Mr.  DeToy  made  several 
calls  to  the  FBI.  CIA.  and  DEA.  Neither  the 
FBI  nor  the  CIA  was  handling  this  incident, 
and  the  DEA  has  acted  as  a  responding 
agent  only.  Since  the  tip  has  been  anony- 
mous, no  further  Investigation  was  made.  It 
was  dropped  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  has 
been  brought  out. 

A  memorial  service  for  Mark  was  held  on 
Saturday,  Pebniary  7.  1981.  and  Mark's 
mother,  Marjorie.  died  shortly  thereafter, 
on  February  24.  The  tragedy  had  been  too 
much  for  her  to  bear. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  know  what  more  I 
can  say  or  do  to  help  you.  I  am  sure  you 
must  have  all  the  newspaper  articles  pub- 
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Ushed  on  the  SS  Poet,  but  if  not.  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  send  you  copies  of  every  article  I 
have.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  the  ship. 
Perhaps  some  direct  questions  might  bring 
about  something  Important.  In  any  event,  I 
want  to  be  of  any  and  all  help  I  can. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Dkboram  PrmtsoN.* 
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OFPICIAL  NOTICE  PROM  DON  B. 
PINCH 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OKORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  continue  to  work  on  the  budget,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  how 
complicated  Government  has  come  to 
make  all  our  lives.  Mr.  Don  B.  Finch  of 
1318  Apple  Tree  Court.  Frederick. 
Md.,  has  summed  it  all  up  in  one  page. 
His  statement  follows: 

April  15.  1981. 
OrriciAL  Notice  From  Don  B.  Finch 

I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  present  con- 
dition of  my  bank  account  makes  It  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  afford  to  mail  out  Christmas 
cards  in  the  future.  I  am  mailing  this  notice 
at  this  time  with  a  B  stamp.  I  hope  It  Is  de- 
livered before  the  C  stamp  comes  out.  as  I 
cannot  afford  the  Increase.  My  shattered  fi- 
nancial condition  is  due  to  the  federal  laws, 
state  laws,  county  laws,  city  laws,  mother  In 
laws,  and  outlaws.  Through  these  laws,  I  am 
compelled  to  pay  a  business  tax,  amusement 
tax,  federal  gas  tax,  state  gas  tax,  federal 
Income  tax.  state  Income  tax,  county  "piggy 
back"  income  tax,  state  sales  tax,  city  sales 
tax,  county  sales  tax,  state  property  tax, 
county  property  tax,  city  property  tax, 
excise  tax,  luxury  tax.  and  a  social  security 
tax.  Even  my  brain  is  taxed.  I  am  required 
to  get  a  business  license,  driving  license,  car 
license,  fishing  license,  and  a  hunting  li- 
cense, not  to  mention  a  marriage  license  and 
a  dog  license. 

I  am  also  required  to  contribute  to  every 
society  and  organization  which  the  genius 
of  man  is  capable  of  bringing  to  life:  the  red 
cross,  the  blue  cross,  the  black  cross  and  the 
double  cross,  and  a  new  one  called  the  soci- 
ety for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  the  IRS 
tax  collectors.  I  must  carry  insurance  for 
life,  hospitalization,  liability,  burglary,  fire, 
accident,  earthquake,  tornado,  flood,  unem- 
ployment, and  old  age  (if  I  make  It  that  far). 
I  am  Inspected,  expected,  suspected,  sum- 
moned, fined,  condemned,  commanded,  and 
compelled  until  I  provide  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  money  for  every  known  need  of 
the  human  race.  If  I  refuse  to  donate  to 
something  or  other,  I  am  boycotted,  talked 
about,  lied  about,  held  up,  held  down, 
robbed,  or  Congress  passes  a  bill  that  makes 
me  pay  for  it  anyway,  until  I  am  almost 
ruined.  I  could  not  have  made  It  till  now, 
except  that  the  wolf  that  comes  to  the  door 
had  pups  and  after  killing  them  and  selling 
the  hides,  I  am  able  to  send  this  out.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  law  is  after  me  now  for 
hunting  out  of  season. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Don  b'.  Finch.* 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thieaday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  7,  I  introduced  the 
Involuntary  Displacement  Act.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  goal  of  eliminating  the 
displacement  of  families  from  their 
neighborhoods,  and,  wherever  possi- 
ble, provide  the  assurance  of  alterna- 
tive housing  in  locations  desirable  to 
persons  suffering  from  the  gentrifica- 
tion  effect. 

As  I  stated  in  my  March  4  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter,  the  forcible  dis- 
placement of  individuals,  families,  and 
whole  neighborhoods  is  taking  place  at 
a  violent  rate  all  across  America. 
These  displaced  persons  are  often 
unable  to  relocate  in  areas  near  their 
work,  families,  and  friends.  Estimates 
of  involuntary  displacement  range  as 
high  as  1  million  households  annually. 

Concerned  businesses  and  civic  orga- 
nizations have  organized  to  combat 
this  insidious  condition.  My  bill  seelcs 
to  assist  citizens— many  of  whom  are 
elderly,  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 
sons—in preventing  the  uprooting  of 
whole  neighborhoods.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

I  submit  to  the  Record  a  number  of 
recent  newspaper  articles  which  illus- 
trate the  dire  need  for  a  national  dis- 
placement policy.  The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1981] 

Redbvklopment  Stirs  Fears  in  a  Chicago 

Community 

(By  Nathaniel  Sheppard,  Jr.) 

Chicago,  January  27.— Fearing  for  their 
lives  in  a  West  Side  public  housing  project, 
Sally  Wells  and  her  family  moved  In  1972  to 
what  they  hoped  would  be  a  better  life  in  a 
more  promising  part  of  the  city.  They 
moved  to  Uptown. 

Now  the  family  is  embattled  once  more, 
caught  up  in  a  bitter  fight  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots  of  Uptown  over 
who  will  control  redevelopment  in  the  com- 
munity of  80,000  people. 

The  dispute  is  one  of  a  number  of  heated 
conflicts  that  have  developed  in  cities,  in- 
cluding New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Dallas  and 
Washington,  as  middle-class  professionals 
have  shown  a  growing  desire  to  buy  and  re- 
habilitate relatively  Inexpensive  inner-city 
housing. 

In  Uptown,  a  bustling,  racially  mixed  and 
mostly  poor  20-square-block  area  five  miles 
north  of  the  downtown  section  and  a  few 
blocks  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  fever  to  re- 
develop has  led  to  skyrocketing  property 
values  and  rents. 

For  the  Wells  family  and  other  poorer 
residents,  white  and  black  alike,  this  has 
meant  fears  of  being  pushed  out  of  the 
neighborhood  by  higher  prices. 

But  among  the  well-to-do.  whose  ranks  are 
overwhelmingly  white,  the  redevelopment 
efforts  have  fanned  fears  that  the  neighbor- 
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hood  will  become  even  poorer  because  of 
subsidized  housing  and  lose  the  racial  and 
economic  mix  that  helps  make  Uptown  un- 
usual among  Chicago  neighborhoods.  Acting 
on  this  fear,  a  group  of  affluent  residents 
has  gone  to  court  to  seek  a  moratorium  on 
the  creation  of  subsidized  housing. 

At  Its  core.  Uptown  consists  mostly  of  run- 
down housing  punctuated  with  new  low-rise 
subsidized  housing  projects.  But  along  Its 
boundaries  the  more  affluent  live  In  the  ex- 
pensive condominium  and  rehabilitation 
projects  that  have  fueled  the  controversy. 
The  populatton  is  about  SO  percent  white 
and  Includes  Asians,  Hispanic  Americans, 
American  Indians,  Mexicans.  Appalachian 
whites,  blacks,  Jews  and  others. 

The  Wells  family  lives  In  a  three-story 
building,  one  of  IS  bought  by  the  Uptown 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  as 
part  of  an  $11  million  rehabilitation  effort. 
Officials  of  the  neighborhood  savings  Insti- 
tution said  they  would  seek  Federal  funds 
to  overhaul  the  apartments  and,  with  Fed- 
eral rent  subsidies,  make  most  of  them 
available  for  the  poor. 

proposal  is  criticized 
The  proposal  has  been  criticized  by  the 
poor  and  the  affluent  alike.  The  poor  con- 
tend the  project  as  an  example  of  the  sub- 
terfuge that  they  say  developers  are  using 
to  force  them  out  and  make  way  for  the  af- 
fluent. The  affluent  say  the  project  is  an  ex- 
ample of  reckless  redevelopment  that 
threatens  to  bring  more  poor  people  into 
the  area  and  spur  an  exodus  of  the  middle 
class. 

"This  commimlty  has  meant  a  decent 
place  to  live  for  me  and  my  family,"  Mrs. 
Wells  said,  sitting  in  the  spartan  living  room 
of  her  second-floor  walk-up  on  Surmyside 
Avenue,  flanked  by  plastic  furniture  and  a 
mantel  lined  with  pictures  of  her  five  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  can  walk  to  work,  she 
said,  and  she  Is  one  stop  away  on  the  elevat- 
ed train  from  her  part-time  job. 

"But  the  main  thing  Is  that  we  don't  feel 
closed-in  like  we  did  In  the  housing  project." 
she  said. 

RENT  increases  CAUSE  WORRIES 

"But  now  the  rents  are  being  raised  every- 
where In  the  neighborhood."  Mrs.  Wells 
said,  "and  poor  people  are  being  forced  to 
move  out."  The  only  place  for  us  to  go  will 
be  back  into  housing  projects  where  we  will 
have  to  fear  for  our  lives. 

"The  bank  is  trying  to  get  us  out  so  they 
can  turn  these  apartments  into  condomin- 
iums for  the  rich."  she  charged,  echoing  a 
sentiment  frequently  heard  among  the 
poor.  "They  say  the  apartments  will  be  for 
the  poor,  but  after  a  few  years  they  will  find 
a  way  to  get  the  poor  out." 

Many  of  the  buildings  along  the  block  of 
Sunnyside  Avenue  where  the  Wells  family 
lives  have  been  emptied  and  boarded  up  in 
preparation  for  renovation.  But  a  few 
remain  occupied  as  a  result  of  court  action 
by  the  Heart  of  Uptown  Coalition,  which 
does  not  believe  the  Interests  of  the  poor 
are  being  well-served  by  redevelopment.  The 
coalition  has  gone  to  court  to  force  develop- 
ers to  set  a  portion  of  the  rehabiliuted 
housing  aside  for  the  poor.  This  kind  of 
effort  has  in  turn  prompted  concern  among 
the  more  affluent  residents  of  the  area. 

"The  kind  of  development  going  on  now 
will  destroy  the  nelghlwrhood."  said  Ronald 
Hedlund.  an  architect  with  the  Chicago 
Building  Department  who  lives  near  the 
western  boundary  of  Uptown. 

college  construction  CAUSES  Rtrr 

Mr.  Hedlund.  who  has  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood about  two  years,  became  interested 
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in  Uptown  while  working  on  Harry  S. 
Truman  Community  College.  It  was  the 
construction  of  the  college  in  1970,  over  ve- 
hement community  protests,  and  the  result- 
ing displacement  of  1.200  poor  families  that 
led  to  a  rift  between  the  rich  and  poor. 

"By  any  standard  of  measure  Uptown  is 
over-concentrated  with  subsidized  housing," 
Mr.  Hedlund  said.  "A  conservative  estimate 
would  be  that  one  In  five  homes  in  the  com- 
munity is  subsidized.  If  we  get  any  more,  it 
wUl  destroy  the  kind  of  Integration  that  we 
now  have." 

Mr.  Hedlund  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Uptown  Commission,  an  organization  that 
represents  the  Interests  of  businesses  and 
the  affluent  and  says  it  enjoys  wide  conunu- 
nity  support.  The  commission  supports  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  court-ordered  moratorium 
on  subsidized  housing  in  the  community. 

"There  is  some  condo  activity  on  the  east- 
em  fringes  of  the  community  and  a  small 
amount  on  the  western  part  that  will  push 
some  poor  poeple  out,"  Mr.  Hedlund  said, 
"but  these  are  insignificant  compared  to  the 
subsidized  housing  that  Is  being  built  here." 
VOICE  in  development  sought 
Before  Truman  College  was  built.  Up- 
town's ethnic  groups  fought  bitterly  among 
themselves  over  housing.  But  the  displace- 
ment of  so  many  families  by  the  college  led 
the  poor  to  join  together  and  fight  for  a 
voice  in  subsequent  development.  In  1975,  a 
group  of  tenants  in  two  large  apartment 
complexes  filed  a  class-action  lawsuit  that 
accused  the  city,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  local 
developers  of  conspiring  to  remove  poor 
people  from  the  community  and  replace 
them  with  upper-in(X)me  whites. 

The  suit  delayed  for  five  years  the  con- 
struction of  Pensacola  Place,  a  project  that 
was  to  provide  luxury  apartments  and  ex- 
clusive shops  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  developer  reached  an  out-of-court  set- 
lement  with  the  plaintiffs  last  year  in  which 
he  agreed  to  include  SO  units  of  subsidized 
housing  for  the  poor,  replace  the  exclusive 
shops  with  a  grocery  and  drugstore  and 
pledged  to  hire  construction  workers  and 
sales  people  from  the  Uptown  area. 
suits  over  subsidized  housing 
The  suit  was  continued  against  the  Feder- 
al department  and  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority. Organizations  representing  the 
poor  are  trying  to  block  future  development 
unless  they  can  obtain  a  commitment  for  at 
least  600  more  units  of  subsidized  housing 
that  would  be  interspersed  with  the  thou- 
sands of  condominum  and  high-rise  luxury 
apartment  units. 

Another  organization.  Save  Uptown 
Neighborhoods,  has  filed  a  countersuit  caU- 
ing  for  a  moratorium  on  subsidized  housing 
in  the  community. 

"What  we  would  life  to  is  stabilize  the 
community  and  preserve  the  mix  we  now 
have."  said  Marsha  Johnson,  an  attorney 
for  the  organization  who  lives  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  community. 

"Some  of  the  proposed  projects. "  she  said, 
"threaten  the  delicate  balance  we  have. 
Uptown  Federal,  for  example,  says  that 
after  it  has  renovated  the  apartments  In  its 
project  it  will  charge  rents  ranging  from 
$400  to  $800."  The  bank,  she  said,  wants  to 
set  aside  80  percent  of  the  apartments  for 
the  poor  people  who  will  receive  rent  subsi- 
dies, while  the  other  20  percent  will  be 
rented  at  full  market  value. 

"The  poor  will  pay  25  percent  of  the  rent 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  the 
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rest,"  she  said.  "I  ask  you,  where  will  they 
find  fair-market  tenanU  willing  to  pay  $800 
for  their  apartment  while  the  others  are 
subsidized. 

"What  will  happen."  she  asserted,  "is  that 
whites  will  move  out  and  the  area  will 
become  all  poor." 

This  contention  was  disputed  by  other 
residents,  who  said  the  dispute  was  based  on 
economics  rather  than  race. 

"I  have  never  felt  comfortable  anywhere 
else,"  said  Sharon  Agnew,  a  27-year-old 
mother  of  two  who  has  lived  in  the  neigh- 
twrhood  for  20  years.  "The  people  who  live 
here  now  don't  want  to  go  anywhere  else. 
They  Just  want  decent,  affordable  places  to 
live  in.  It  is  the  people  with  money  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  us.  They  are  behind  all  the 
arsons  that  make  it  impossible  to  find  apart- 
ments you  can  afford.  They  want  to  turn  it 
into  a  neighborhood  for  the  rich  and  the 
collegiate." 

tFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  13, 1980) 

Where  Will  the  City's  Poor  Go? 

(By  Patrick  H.  Hare) 

Prank  Smith  is  black,  a  city  planner,  a 
neighborhood  leader  and,  as  of  last  Janu- 
ary, a  member  of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  1975.  he  brought  a  lawsuit  to  try  to 
stop  displacement  in  his  Washington  neigh- 
borhood, Adams-Morgan.  The  lawsuit  re- 
ceived national  attention.  It  helped  10 
tenant  households  become  homeowners 
rather  than  be  evicted. 

"Adams-Morgan  Is  gone  as  we  now  know 
it,"  says  Smith  today.  "Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  would  save  it."  "Gone"  means  gone 
to  the  young  professionals,  mainly  affluent, 
young  whites,  gone  to  sandblasted  brick  and 
stripped  floors  and  a  Sesame  Street  City. 

Smith's  voice  has  a  flat  honesty.  His  head 
shakes  slowly  as  he  talks  about  the  problem 
of  convincing  institutions  like  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of 
what's  happening.  He  suggests  with  soft 
humor,  "Maybe  someone  should  graph  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  in  the  in- 
flight magazines  that  sell  city  living  to  the 
trendsetters. "  He  adds,  "The  urt>an  poor  are 
having  the  housing  pulled  out  from  under- 
neath them." 

Many  experts  apparently  share  Smith's 
view  of  what's  happening,  but  keep  a  politic 
silence  about  the  coste  to  be  paid  by  the 
poor,  presumably  believing  they  are  un- 
avoidable. James  Rouse,  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can developers.  Is  recognized  as  something 
of  a  idealist  in  an  unidealistic  profession.  A 
year  ago,  at  an  American  Planning  Associ- 
ation convention,  he  gave  an  almost  official 
laying  on  of  hands  to  the  likelihood  of  con- 
tinually increased  demand  for  urt>an  hous- 
ing. He  did  not  talk  about  where  the  poor 
would  go. 

Joe  Glloley,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Neighborhoods,  supervises  50  VISTA  volun- 
teers working  on  displacement  in  nearly  as 
many  cities.  He  expects  "widespread  dis- 
placement." Carla  Cohen,  a  HUD  expert  on 
displacement,  sasrs  that  "displacement  on  a 
large  scale  is  a  possibility."  Both  admit  that 
they  have  no  clear  idea  of  where  the  poor 
will  go  if  displacement  pushes  them  out  of 
many  irmer-city  neighborhoods.  A  recent 
HUD  report  to  Congress  on  displacement 
never  mentions  the  issue. 

The  major  question  in  the  minds  of  people 
like  Cohen  and  Giloley  is:  will  the  poor  go 
to  the  suburbs?  A  second  question  is:  How 
will  they  find  room  there?  WUl  so  few 
middle-class  people  want  to  live  in  the  sub- 
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urtM  that  prices  will  drop  and  the  poor  wUl 
suddenly  be  able  to  afford  to  live  there? 

It  is  hard  to  project  how  much  of  a 
chance  there  will  be  in  demand  for  either 
urban  or  suburban  houslnc.  It  depends  on 
too  many  other  things:  for  example,  on 
whether,  in  a  tight  market,  the  growing 
number  of  affltient.  single-person  house- 
holds decide  to  double  up.  making  more 
housing  available,  or  on  whether  they 
decide  to  buy  and  underoccupy  big  houses 
as  tax-deductible  investments— in  effect 
hoarding  the  available  housing  stock.  It  de- 
pends on  how  heavily  the  media  hype  the 
city.  It  depends  on  how  many  middle-class 
women  chooae  careers  over  kids,  trading  in 
the  family  station  wagon  (or  eating  out  and 
raaa  transit  and  maybe  even  for  a  maid.  It 
depends  on  the  price  and  availability  of  gas. 
The  Real  Estate  Research  Corporation 
says  that  in  the  '80s  "the  bulk  of  U.S.  popu- 
lation growth  will  occur  in  the  suburbs. " 
Perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  is  that,  as  the  baby  boom  turns  into  a 
house-hunting  boom,  there  will  be  a  strong 
demand  for  housing  in  both  cities  and  sub- 
urbs. The  media  always  tend  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  groups  like  the  "urban  pioneers ' 
who  adopt  a  new  life  style.  That  focus  often 
makes  people  forget  the  mainstream.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  when  the 
smoke  cleared,  there  was  sUll  Middle  Amer- 
ica after  Woodstock.  It  is  unlikely  that 
people  will  abandon  the  pace  and  security  of 
the  suburbs  in  numbers  large  enough  to  de- 
flate suburban  housing  markeU  so  that  the 
poor  can  afford  to  move  there.  Most  of 
them  will  have  to  stay  in  the  city. 

Staying  in  the  city  means  doubling  up  and 
overcrowding,  the  classic  response  of  the 
poor  to  the  blow  of  higher  rents.  This  proc- 
ess was  predicted  by  William  Alonso.  direc- 
tor of  Harvard's  Center  for  Population 
Studies  in  1975:  "Over  the  past  20  years  the 
housing  of  the  poor  and  the  working  poor 
has  Improved  primarily  because  they  have 
fallen  heir  to  what  used  to  be  called  the 
grey  areas.'  The  softening  of  middle-class 
demand  for  this  housing  stock  lowered  its 
relative  price  and  permitted  a  sharp  decline 
in  overcrowding  for  low-income  people. 
Whatever  the  troubles  of  cities,  this  has 
been  a  fortunate  outcome.  But  the  danger 
appears  imminent  that  the  housing  stock 
available  to  working  and  welfare  poor  will 
now  be  sharply  diminished,  squeezed  be- 
tween abandonment  at  one  end  and  the 
childless  multi-worker  household  at  the 
other.  The  consequence  would  be  higher 
prices  and  more  crowding  for  those  of  lower 
incomes." 

But  sUying  in  the  city  is  not  the  only  al- 
ternative. Poor  neighborhoods  can  spread 
into  the  suburbs,  making  them  affordable 
by  driving  off  other  households  that  insist 
on  security  and  order  and  can  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  The  process  is  simple.  A  concentra- 
tion of  poor  people  is  too  often  a  concentra- 
tion of  people  who  have  been  too  frtistrated 
and  too  starved  for  dignity  to  provide  or 
accept  much  neighborhood  peer  pressure. 
Lack  of  that  pressure  makes  it  difficult  to 
establish  or  enforce  standards  of  behavior 
that  provide  security  and  order.  Most 
people  who  can  afford  to  move  away.  Using 
lack  of  security  and  order  as  a  spearhead, 
progressive  deterioration  may  force  its  way 
into  the  suburbs.  It  may  spread  from  an  ad- 
jacent dty  neighborhood,  or  it  may  spread 
from  a  small  rundown  sector  within  a 
suburb  that  deteriorates  further  because  of 
increased  overcrowding  as  people  are 
pushed  there  from  the  city. 

Tom  Gale,  housing  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Urban  League,  is  one  of  the  few  people 
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concerned  about  displacement  who  has  any 
reasonably  hard  data  on  where  the  poor  are 
going.  He  points  to  "some  low- income  black 
households  who  have  been  forced  out  of 
downtown  Oklahoma  City  and  are  now 
living  in  trailer  parks  on  the  outskirts.  " 
Gale  also  says  that  "the  Urban  League's 
local  offices  are  beginning  to  receive  reports 
of  black  families  who  sold  their  homes  for 
what  they  thought  were  good  prices,  moved 
in  with  relatives  while  they  shopped 
around,  and  now  find  they  don't  have 
enough  money  to  get  another  home.  This  is 
happening  in  cities  like  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  and  Inglewood,  Calif. " 

Gale's  information,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased interest  in  city  living  among  the 
middle  class  and  the  historical  response  of 
the  poor  to  a  tighter  housing  market,  indi- 
cate that  Carl  Holman  of  the  National 
UrtMui  Coalition  Is  right  in  predicting  that 
there  will  almost  certainly  be  an  increase 
in  overcrowding,  and  a  concentration  of  the 
poor  into  smaller  areas  of  cities,  often  away 
from  the  downtown."  There  may  also  be 
some  expansion  of  the  slums  into  the  sub- 
urbs. Together,  the  possibilities  sound  like  a 
movie  on  the  housing  goals  of  the  'BOs  run 
in  reverse.* 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  IMPACT  AID 
PROPOSAL 


POLICE  CANINE  TEAMS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IM  THB  HOi;SE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  19S1 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  important  work  of 
police  canine  teams,  a  vital  element  in 
our  country's  law  enforcement  system. 
The  teams  tackle  dangerous  assign- 
ments ranging  from  searching  for 
alarms  and  tracking  down  suspects  to 
searching  for  lost  children  or  elderly 
people  who  have  wandered  away. 
Often,  the  teams  are  called  under  the 
most  desperate  circimistances  where 
others  fear  to  tread. 

The  U.S.  Police  Canine  Association 
is  an  organization  which  explains,  im- 
proves, and  promotes  the  work  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  or  mimicipal  law 
enforcement  officers  who  are  canine 
handlers,  trainers,  or  administrators. 
During  the  past  year,  there  were  many 
examples  of  outstanding  bravery  and 
service  performed  by  these  teams. 
Region  3  of  the  USPCA  has  recognized 
several  teams  for  their  exceptional 
action:  The  top  team  was  that  of  Offi- 
cer Pred  Lewis  and  K-9  Blitz  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Patrol  teams  honored 
were  Officer  W.  L.  Neel  and  K-9 
Bruno  of  Prince  George's  County.  Of- 
ficer Michael  G.  Crabill  and  K-9 
Doobie  of  Alexandria,  Officer  C.  H. 
Schweitzer  and  K-9  Bear  4  of  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  Officer  Michael  A. 
Smith  and  K-9  Rex  of  Spotsylvania. 
The  detection  team  of  Officer  Harry 
Armbruster  and  K-9  Sabbath  of 
Washington,  D.C.  were  also  recog- 
nized for  their  outstanding  service.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  pnntsYi,VAj«iA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  J  981 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  administration  for 
proposing  far-reaching  changes  for 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas  as  authorized  under  Public  Law 
81-874,  the  impact  aid  legislation.  Al- 
though I  do  not  agree  with  every 
aspect  of  the  administration's  bill  and 
have  in  fact  introduced  my  own  ver- 
sion for  a  revised  impact  aid  pro- 
gram—H.R.  3291  on  April  28.  1981—1 
endorse  the  administration's  underly- 
ing premise:  that  Federal  support  is 
justifiable  only  In  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  Federal  presence  imposes 
a  substantial  financial  burden.  As  Sec- 
retary of  Education  T.  H.  Bell  noted, 
the  assumption  of  this  administration 
is  that  the  Federal  impact  entitle- 
ments imder  exisiting  law  far  over- 
state the  need. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that 
the  time  is  ripe  to  consider  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  system.  By  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  I  hope  that 
this  proposal  as  well  as  my  bill— H.R. 
3291— will  be  considered  fairly  and  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I 
am  providing  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  administration's  bill. 
Section-by-Sectiom  Analysis 
Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate payments  to  school  districU  for  chil- 
dren whose  parenu  either  live  or  work  on 
Federal  property  or  are  in  the  uniformed 
services.  Section  2  would  limit  payments  for 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
with  a  parent  who  works  on  Federal  proper- 
ty or  who  Is  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services  to  those  school  districts  in  which 
the  number  of  these  children  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  20  per  cent  of  total  attendance. 
Section  2  would  also  eliminate  phase-out  en- 
titlements to  school  districts  losing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  children  due  to  a  de- 
crease or  cessation  of  Federal  activities. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
repeal  section  4(d)  of  the  Act.  which  pro- 
vides an  adjustment  for  certain  decreases  in 
Federal  activities.  Section  3  would  also 
repeal  sections  4(a).  (b).  and  (c)  of  the  Act. 
which  authorize  assistance  for  sudden  and 
substantial  increases  in  attendance  resulting 
from  activities  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Secfton  *.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  tier  structure  established  by  sec- 
tion 5<c)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  pay  100  per  cent  of  entitlements  under 
section  2  and  90  per  cent  of  entitlements 
under  section  3(a),  except  in  the  case  of 
children  who  live  in  low-rent  housing.  Pay- 
ments for  children  in  low-rent  housing 
would  be  limited  to  20  per  cent  of  entitle- 
ment. Section  4  would  also  amend  section 
5(bM2)  to  limit  preliminary  payments  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  amount  an  agency  Is  estimat- 
ed to  be  entitled  to  for  the  current  year. 
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Section  S.  Section  5  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate certain  hold  harmless  provisions 
which  were  designed  to  offset  the  effect  of 
decreased  military  activities  that  (xx;urred 
in  1974  and  1975  and  to  phase  in  the  re- 
forms made  by  P.L.  93-380  in  1974. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would 
change  the  threshold  eligibility  for  major 
disaster  assistance  to  $10,000  or  S  per  cent 
of  the  district's  operating  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  whichever  is 
less. 
A  bill  to  make  certain  amendments  to  the 

Act  of  September  30,   1950  (Public  Law 

874.  Blst  Congress)  and  Public  Law  93-380. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Impact  Aid 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act")  is 
amended— 

(a)  by  repealing  subsection  (b), 

(b)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"3(c)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  payment  for  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  sutisection  (a)  unless  the 
number  of  children  so  determined  consti- 
tutes at  least  20  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  who  were  in  average 
daily  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency  and  for  whom  such  agency,  during 
such  fiscal  year,  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion.". 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (dKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"3(dKl)  Except  as  is  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  amount  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  under  this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  100  per  centiun  of  the  local 
contribution  rate  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  children  determined  for  such  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  such  agency.". 

(d)  in  subsection  (dM2KB)  by  striking  out 
"either  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b).  or 
tMth"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in- 
stead instead  the  words  "subsection  (a)". 

(e)  in  sutisection  (dH2HC)  by  striking  out 
the  words  "or  (b)<3)".  and 

(f)  by  repealing  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 
Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking 
out  the  words  "2.  3.  or  4"  and  inserting  in- 
stead the  following:  "2  or  3". 

(b)  in  subsection  (bK2)  by  striking  out 
"such  agency  received  during  such  preced- 
ing fiscal  year"  and  inserting  instead  the 
following:  "it  is  estimated  such  agency  will 
receive  in  the  current  fiscal  year", 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  making  payments  on  the 
basis  of  entitlements  established  under  sec- 
tion 2  or  3  for  that  year  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  the  total  amounts  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  all  local  educational  agen- 
cies are  entitled  to  receive  under  such  sec- 
tions for  such  year,  the  Secretary  shall  first 
allocate  bo  each  local  educational  agency 
which  is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  section 
2  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  to  which  it  Is  entitled  as  computed 
under  that  section  for  such  fiscal  year  and 
he  shall  further  allocate  to  each  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  is  entitled  to  a  pay- 
ment under  section  3(a)  an  amount  equal  to 
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90  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  it  Is 
entitled  as  computed  under  section  3(d)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  except  that  he  shall  allo- 
cate to  each  local  educational  agency  which 
is  entitled  to  a  payment  for  children,  who 
while  in  attendance  at  such  agency,  resided 
on  Federal  property  which  is  described  in 
clause  (c)  of  section  403(1),  an  amount  equal 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  which  it 
is  entitled  as  computed  under  section  3(d) 
for  such  fiscal  year.",  and 

(d>  by  repealing  subsection  (e). 

Sec.  5.  Paragraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  305(bK2)  of 
Public  Law  93-380  are  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  7(aK3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  $1,000  or  one-half  of  1 
percentum"  and  Inserting  instead  "$10,000 
or  5  percentum".* 


REMEMBERING  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
designated  April  30  as  a  National  Day 
Remembrance  of  Victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust. All  Americans  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  remember  this  atrocity. 
We  must  never  forget  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  bigotry  and  hatred  and 
continually  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  equality  and  justice  for 
all. 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  the  holocaust, 
a  crime  without  equal  in  human  histo- 
ry, was  exposed  to  all  mankind.  Words 
could  hardly  convey  the  shock  and 
horror  the  world  felt  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims—both the  living  and  the  dead— of 
the  Nazi  program  of  genocide.  A  corre- 
spondent who  accompanied  a  British 
detachment  as  it  entered  Belsen  on 
April  15.  1945.  opened  his  dispatch 
with  the  following  words: 

It  is  my  duty  to  describe  something 
beyond  the  Imagination  of  mankind. 

During  the  weeks  and  months  that 
followed,  the  full  extent  of  the  atroc- 
ities perp»etrated  at  Dachau,  Belsen, 
Buchenwald,  Auchwitz,  Treblinka,  and 
other  Nazi  death  camps  was  revealed. 

The  systematic,  state-sponsored  ex- 
termination of  6  million  Jews  and  the 
murders  of  millions  of  others  left  deep 
moral  scairs  on  all  humankind,  scars 
which  should  never  be  forgotten.  Yet 
there  are  ominous  signs  that  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust  is  beginning 
to  fade  in  the  minds  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. A  particularly  ominous  sign  is 
the  sharp  increase  in  anti-Semitic  epi- 
sodes reported  around  the  Nation 
during  1980.  Among  the  incidents  were 
assaults  against  Jews  and  vandalism 
against  Jewish  institutions,  houses  of 
worship,  cemetaries,  and  private  prop- 
erty. There  were  21  such  incidents  re- 
ported in  my  own  State  of  Michigan  in 
1980,  the  fifth  largest  total  nation- 
wide. 

American  leaders,  both  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish,  have  attributed  this  dis- 
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turbing  increase  in  anti-Semitic  inci- 
dents to  a  growing  ignorance  about 
the  Holocaust.  The  new  atmosphere  is 
symbolized  by  groups  which  contend 
that  the  Nazi  gas  chambers  never  ex- 
isted. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  those  crimes  against  hu- 
manity which  are  the  holocaust.  We 
must  study  the  record  of  the  Holo- 
catist  and  learn  its  lesson  so  that  we 
may  combat  those  who  wish  to  deny 
its  reality  and  insure  that  the  world 
will  never  again  permit  such  evil  to 
occur.* 


AUTO  IBfPORT  QUOTAS:  THE 
FORGOTTEN  ISSUE  OF  INEFFI- 
CIENCY 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOinULIER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  present  debate  in  the  Cabinet 
room  and  in  the  coimtry  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  slapping  import  quotas  on 
Japanese  automobiles  that  are  manu- 
factured for  export  to  the  United 
States  lacks  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  American  autoworkers  are  earn- 
ing wages  that  are  60  percent  higher 
than  the  average  American  manufac- 
turing laborer.  I  sympathize  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  the  auto 
industry,  and  I  am  a  strong  proponent 
of  a  revitalized  American  automotive 
capacity.  However,  the  historical 
record  shows  quite  clearly  that  protec- 
tionism does  not  work.  Protectionism 
would,  the  Hartford  Courant  opined  in 
an  April  4,  1981,  editorial,  amount  to 
"a  reward  for  inefficiency." 

In  a  time  of  generalized  inflation 
and  lagging  automobile  sales,  import 
quotas  would  have  the  effect  of  forc- 
ing up  the  price  of  automobiles  by  par- 
tially drying  up  foreign  supplies,  and 
thereby  reducing  competition.  The 
final  arbiter  of  how  strong  the  auto- 
worker's  feelings  are  about  wanting  to 
enhance  his  industry,  is  shown  by  his 
union's  lack  of  cooperation.  As  the 
United  Auto  Workers  recently  stated, 
workers  at  both  Ford  and  General 
Motors  will  not  discuss  proposals  that 
their  workers  take  the  same  reduc- 
tions recently  accepted  by  Chrysler's 
workers. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Monday,  March 
23.  1981.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  as  a  way  of  adding  to  the 
discussion  of  this  issue.  I  believe  that 
the  Daily  News'  sentiments  accurately 
reflect  the  feelings  of  the  voters  of 
Queens  and  Nassau  Counties.  N.Y..  as 
well  as  some  other  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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(From  th«  DkUy  News.  March  33.  IMl] 

Roniira  Qumfs  To  Pay  Dcnoir 
What  kind  of  aenae  does  It  make  to  aak 
the  ordinary  worklnc  stUf  in  Queens  or 
Brooklyn  to  Uchten  his  belt  so  that  a  bunch 
of  overpaid  people  out  in  Detroit  can  go  on 
Uvln«  in  a  style  that  he  can't  afford? 

None  that  we  can  see.  But  that's  exactly 
what  the  auto  industry,  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  some  of  the  members  of  Presi- 
dent Reacan's  cabinet  want  to  see  happen. 

TbCM  folks  are  pressuring  the  President 
to  limit  imporU  of  Japanese  autos  into  the 
VA  The  "moderates"  among  them  say 
they'll  be  content  with  quotas  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  The 
toughles  want  Washington  to  slap  on  legal 
quotas. 

The  fact  is  that  if  Reagan  does  agree  to 
quotas,  it  won't  matter  a  hoot  whether 
they're  voluntary  or  legaUy  enforced.  Either 
way.  as  soon  as  the  competition  from  Japan 
eases  up,  Detroit  will  raise  the  prices  on 
American-made  cars  as  sure  as  God  made 
little  apples.  And  that  will  mean  more 
money  out  of  your  pocket  and  ours. 

Maybe  we  could  live  with  that— except  for 
one  thing.  DAW  officials  have  Just  an- 
nounced that  they  won't  even  discuss  the 
proposal  that  auto  workers  at  Ford  and 
Oeneral  Motors  should  take  the  same  wage 
cuts  recently  accepted  by  Chrysler  workers. 
In  other  words,  no  matter  that  millions  of 
Americans  have  decided  that  Japanese  cars 
offer  better  value  than  American  ones  and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  VS.  auto  industry  has 
been  going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket.  As  the 
pampered  workers  at  Oeneral  Motors  and 
Ford  see  it.  that's  no  reason  why  they 
shouldn't  go  right  on  pulling  down  wages 
60%  higher  than  the  average  American 
manufacturing  worker. 

As  far  as  we're  concerned,  that  tears  it. 
Our  strong  recommendation  to  President 
Reagan  is  to  reject  any  kind  of  quota  at  all 
on  Japanese  imports. 

The  auto  industry  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
V&  economy  and  we're  as  anxious  as 
anyone  else  to  see  it  get  healthy  again.  But 
if  the  men  who  make  American  cars  won't 
do  anything  to  help  save  the  companies 
that  feed  them,  there's  no  reason  In  the 
world  that  the  rest  of  us  should  make  sacri- 
fices to  do  so.* 


EXPORT  CREDIT  WAR 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIHCTON 
m  THE  HOOSK  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  these  pages  I  drew  attention  to 
what  I  believe  is  the  false  economy 
and  unfortunate  timing  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  cuts  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank's  lending  authori- 
ty. It  comes  at  a  time  when  all  the 
major  industrial  countries— the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)— have  been  increasing  or  have 
planned  to  increase  the  official  gov- 
ernment credit  they  offer,  at  highly 
subsidized  interest  rates,  to  finance 
their  exports. 

The  multilateral  trade  negotiations, 
concluded  in  1979.  increased  the  op- 
portunities for  U.S.  exporters  abroad 
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by  clarifying  the  rules  of  the  game 
which  define  and  limit  imfair  trade 
competition.  One  major  area  of  com- 
petition, however,  remained  outside 
the  coverage  of  the  Tokyo  Round 
trade  agreements.  The  United  States 
did  not  attempt  to  include  officially 
subsidized  export  credits  under  the 
subsidies  code,  t>ecause  it  was  assumed 
the  issue  was  being  handled  within  the 
OECD  export  credit  "arrangement." 

This  arrangement  has  proved  to  be 
little  more  than  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, and  one  that  is  not  very  gentle- 
manly at  that.  It  has  done  little  to  re- 
strain subsidies  in  export  financing  by 
our  trade  competitors.  It  has  not  effec- 
tively covered  the  most  predatory  of 
all  export  credit  practices— "mixed 
credits"— which  are  a  device  through 
which  foreign  aid  and  export  credits 
are  mixed  to  offer  rates  even  lower 
than  the  minimum  set  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  United 
States  has  handicapped  itself,  for  our 
law  does  not  permit  the  practice  of 
mixed  credits.  Yet  it  is  an  increasingly 
popular  package  among  OECD  export- 
ers, particularly  the  French.  For  3 
years  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
trying  to  negotiate  a  new,  more  sensi- 
ble international  arrangement  on  offi- 
cial supported  export  credits.  For  3 
years  our  good  faith  efforts  have  been 
rebuffed. 

The  existing  arrangement  sets  a 
floor  on  interest  rates  and  a  limit  on 
loan  maturities.  The  minimum  rate  is 
set  at  7.75  percent,  which  in  today's 
market  is  absurdly  low.  The  December 
conference  of  the  OECD  on  official 
export  credits  broke  up  with  no  prog- 
ress whatsoever  t>eing  made;  the  con- 
ferees were  at  a  stalemate. 

Negotiations  broke  down  during  a 
search  for  the  l)est  method  for  estab- 
lishing internationally  accepted  guide- 
lines for  the  extension  and  notifica- 
tion of  credit  terms  for  exports.  The 
United  States,  Canada.  Japan,  and  a 
number  of  European  countries  favored 
a  system  which  would  reflect  a  more 
realistic  view  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  international  credit 
market.  Prance,  however,  was  unwill- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  rest  of  the 
European  Community,  and  refused 
even  to  raise  the  minimum  rate  to  a 
reasonable  8.55  percent.  As  the  EEC  is 
bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Rome  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  no  agreement  was 
reached  due  to  the  veto  exercised  by 
the  French. 

This  volatile  issue  is  expected  to  be 
addressed  once  again  at  the  next 
OECD  conference  in  May.  Yet  the 
United  States  goes  into  this  "credit 
war"  emptyhanded.  The  administra- 
tion is  sending  the  wrong  signals  at 
the  wrong  time  by  slashing  the  budget 
for  the  Eximbank.  Our  negotiators 
will  lack  the  needed  leverage  to  deal 
with  this  growing  problem  of  export 
credit  subsidies. 
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My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Ste- 
PHnt  Nkal  of  North  Carolina,  has  in- 
troduced two  measures  designed  to 
show  our  overseas  competitors  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  about  this 
question.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  secure 
an  agreement  to  significantly  reduce 
the  extent  of  export  subsidies  now 
granted  by  members  of  the  OECD. 
The  Eximbank  would  establish  as  its 
first  and  dominant  priority  the  use  of 
its  available  resources  to  counter  and 
offset  these  subsidies.  H.R.  3229  estab- 
lishes a  separate  $1  billion  fund  within 
the  Eximbank  to  offset  foreign  credit 
subsidies.  The  fund  would  not  come 
into  play  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determined  that  no  satisfac- 
tory progress  had  been  made  in  re- 
forming the  OECD  credit  arrange- 
ment by  September  1,  1982.  Once  sat- 
isfactory progress  has  been  achieved, 
the  fund  would  cease  to  exist.  This 
fund  is  to  be  used  as  a  bargaining  asset 
for  negotiating  purposes. 

I  want  to  remind  members  of  the 
Export  task  force  that  a  meeting  has 
been  scheduled  for  Wednesday,  May  6. 
in  room  H310  at  4  p.m.  to  discuss  this 
entire  issue  of  export  financing  and 
the  international  credit  war.  Included 
in  the  discussion  will  be  an  examina- 
tion of  these  bills  as  a  proposed  alter- 
native to  dealing  with  the  export 
credit  subsidy  problem.  I  urge  all  task 
force  members  to  attend  this  impor- 
tant meeting.* 


INFANT  FORMULA  CODE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  19S1 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  World  Health  Organization  will  be 
deciding  this  month  on  a  proposed  in- 
ternational code  for  marketing  of 
infant  formula  and  other  breast-milk 
substitutes. 

There  have  been  several  reports  in 
the  press  recently  about  this  code  and 
the  controversy  over  marketing  of 
infant  formula.  Taking  a  different 
view  of  the  issue  is  Mr.  Kenneth 
Olson,  who  argues  that  not  only  is  this 
code  an  attack  of  multinational  corpo- 
rations, but  also  a  threat  to  free 
speech  and  the  independent  mass 
media. 

Mr.  Olson  is  a  public  affairs  consult- 
ant in  Washington  and  a  former  advis- 
er to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  and  White  House  Con- 
ference on  International  Cooperation. 
His  views  on  the  infant  formula  mar- 
keting code  follow: 

Another  threat  to  free  speech  principles 
emanating  from  the  Third  World  stimulated 
hardly  a  murmur  when  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newspaper  Editors  met  in  Washing- 
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ton  April  31-24.  This  was  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, as  the  threat  comes  hard  on  the  heels 
of  UNESCO's  recent  attempU  to  establish  a 
"New  Information  Order"  regulating  media 
and  international  news  gathering. 

The  latest  press  problem  originated  in  the 
World  Health  Organization's  search  for 
ways  to  regulate  the  infant  formula  indus- 
try. WHO  has  drafted  a  Draconian  code  to 
restrict  advertising  and  promotion  of  infant 
formula  on  the  controversial  premise  that 
formula  marketing  discourages  the  breast- 
feeding of  babies. 

"Ostensibly,  the  WHO  code  in  question 
applies  only  to  the  infant  food  industry.  But 
specific  provisions  of  the  code  represent  a 
clear  threat  to  independent  mass  media  that 
depend  on  consumer  advertising  to  stay  in 
business,"  according  to  Editor  4e  Publisher, 
a  UJS.  newt  trade  journal. 

Article  S  of  the  proposed  code  states 
"there  shall  be  no  advertising  or  other 
forms  of  promotion  to  the  general  public  of 
products  within  the  scope  of  this  code." 

Such  a  ban  covers  enormous  commercial 
terrain.  The  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  an  association  representing  much 
of  the  U.S.  food  industry,  is  fighting  the 
WHO  code  because  its  definitions  of  '"infant 
food"  are  so  broad  that  virtually  any  food 
that  a  baby  could  eat— orange  Juice,  animal 
milks,  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  or  meats, 
whether  intended  for  infants  or  not— would 
be  covered,  in  its  view. 

Not  only  is  the  code's  wording  elastic;  its 
provisions  are  authoritarian  enough  to  pro- 
hibit almost  ^t  forms  of  product  promotion, 
including  public  relations  campaigns  and 
health  and  nutritional  programs. 

Proponents  argue  that  the  code  will  come 
before  the  World  Health  Assembly  in 
Gevena  on  May  4  for  adoption  only  as  a  rec- 
ommendation. Opponents,  however,  reply 
that  the  code's  language  requires  strict  and 
mandatory  compliance  by  national  govern- 
ments and  corporations. 

The  proposed  code  iCrises  from  a  decade- 
long  controversy  over  the  proper  use  of 
infant  formulas  to  feed  babies  in  Third 
World  countries  and  over  a  thesis  that  for- 
mula marketing  cause  decline  in  breastfeed- 
ing. The  disputants  agree  breastfeeding  is 
most  desirable.  Widespread  adoption  of  na- 
tional codes  ana  self-policing  by  manufac- 
turers seem  to  have  brought  unduly  agres- 
sive  marketing  under  control,  but  the  issue 
has  been  ripe  for  broader  politicization. 

Many  U.N.  officials  and  some  Third  World 
national  leaders  have  been  watching  care- 
fully for  opportunities  to  promote  the  goals 
of  the  '"New  International  E)conomic  Order" 
(NIEO)  ever  since  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly passed  a  resolution  in  1974  calling  for  a 
bold  "affirmative  action"  for  developing  na- 
tions. 

The  NIGO  declaration  lists  20  principles 
of  international  economic  policy,  mostly 
toward  redistribution  of  wealth  from  the  de- 
veloped countries  to  those  now  developing. 
Preferential  treatment— such  as  massive  fi- 
nancial and  technological  assistance— is  to 
be  accorded  the  Third  World  by  developed 
nations  (although  the  obligations  of  Third 
World  countries  such  as  the  oil  states  have 
been  less  than  clear). 

The  need  to  regulate  and  supervise  multi- 
national corporations  variously  viewed  as 
the  powers  behind  Western  thrones— or  at 
least  as  their  handmaidens — is  a  key  princi- 
ple of  the  NIEO. 

This  is  where  the  infant  formula  indus- 
try—including firms  such  as  Bristol-Myers, 
American  Home  Products,  and  Abbott  Labo- 
ratories of  the  U.S.,  and  Nestle  of  Switzer- 
land—is a  convenient  target. 
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The  volatility  of  the  infant  nutrition  issue 
in  a  hungry  world  offers  a  perfect  political 
Issue.  Alarming  infant  mortality  rates  in  the 
Third  World  have  coexisted  with  a  decline 
in  breastfeeding  and  admittedly  aggressive 
formula  marketing  (which  have  been 
stopped,  the  companies  say),  which  points 
to  a  simple  but  emotional  conclusion— that 
formula  companies  are  killing  millions  of 
babies,  which  some  antagonists  have 
charged. 

The  U.N.'s  search  for  issues  to  promote 
the  NIEO  and  the  availability  of  multina- 
tional corporations  marketing  sensitive 
products  promise  almost  a  sure  adoption  of 
the  code  by  the  Third  World  majority  at 
the  forthcoming  World  Health  Assembly. 

The  code  may  not  promote  infant  health 
and  nutrition,  which  is  a  heretofore  uncon- 
sidered point. 

Adoption  of  the  code  will  be  another  polit- 
ical rallying  point  for  Third  World  politi- 
cians—as were  UNESCO's  "New  Informa- 
tion Order"  and  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference's  proposals  on  mining. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  tried  to 
delay  U.N.  adoption  of  the  code  regulating 
the  sea;  presumably,  it  will  also  fight  UNES- 
CO's efforts  to  muzzle  the  press. 

What  the  Administration  decides  to  do  on 
the  infant  formula  code  will  be  a  further  in- 
dicator of  the  motive-force  behind  its  Third 
World  policy— a  sense  of  guiilt  or  a  sense  of 
Justice.* 


MRS.  SARESS  ELLERBE  GREGG- 
WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOtnn  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
honor  recently  bestowed  on  an  out- 
standing citizen.  Mrs.  Saress  Elllerbe 
Gregg  was  named  the  recipient  of  the 
1981  Woman  of  the  Year  Award  as 
presented  by  the  Junior  Charity 
League  of  Bennetts\ille,  S.C. 

Mrs.  Gregg  is  known  throughout  the 
area  as  a  tireless  servant  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  people.  She  has  been  a 
member  of  numerous  service  and  his- 
torical organizations,  such  as  the 
KSarlboro  County  United  Fimd  Board, 
the  Bennettsville  High  School  Nurses 
Fund,  the  Junior  Charity  League,  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury. For  the  past  40  years  she  has 
played  an  intergral  part  in  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America  program  in  the 
Bennettsville  area.  She  was  given  the 
Thanks  Badge  for  unusual  outstand- 
ing service  and  also  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation for  her  service  on  the  area 
board  of  directors.  Mrs.  Gregg  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  area's  only  Girl  Scout 
camp.  Camp  Sandy  Ridge.  In  addition, 
she  has  also  worked  in  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  program  for  28  years  and  is 
a  receipient  of  the  Silver  Fawn  Award. 

In  the  past,  Mrs.  Gregg  has  devoted 
her  time  and  efforts  to  the  benefit  of 
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others.  She  has  been  particularly  dedi- 
cated to  the  molding  of  young  people. 
She  has  given  them  strength  and  guid- 
ance at  a  very  important  time  in  their 
lives. 

As  a  member  of  Saint  Paul's  tipisco- 
pal  Church,  she  has  served  as  leader 
of  the  Episcopal  Young  Churchmen, 
member  of  the  Vestry,  president  of 
the  Elpiscopal  Churchwomen.  and 
Simday  school  teacher. 

Her  record  of  service,  dedication  and 
hard  work  to  the  community  deserves 
recognition.  She  has  served  in  the  past 
as  a  model  of  selfless  service  to  others 
and  continues  to  do  so.  I  ask  that  you 
join  with  me  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Saress  Ellerbe  Gregg  on  re- 
ceiving this  award.  I  know  of  no  citi- 
zen who  is  more  devoted  to  her  family, 
her  community,  and  her  country  than 
Mrs.  Saress  Gregg.  She  is  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother  and  a  genuine  lady  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PROPRIETARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleague's 
attention  a  speech  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  by  George  E. 
Davy,  chairman  of  the  Proprietary  As- 
sociation, on  the  occasion  of  that  orga- 
nization's 100th  anniversary.  Mr. 
Davy's  presentation  eloquently  out- 
lines the  history  of  self-medication 
from  the  elixirs  developed  during  the 
Industrial  Revolution  to  the  present 
$5  billion  business  that  serves  70  mil- 
lion Americans  daily.  In  his  account. 
Mr.  Davy  describes  how  the  self -medi- 
cation industry  has  grown  over  the 
past  100  years  due  to  the  influences  of 
science,  technology,  and  medical  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  that  with  the 
growth  of  the  self -medication  industry 
comes  the  growth  of  a  more  effective— 
and  affordable — health  care  system  in 
this  or  any  other  nation.  His  view  of 
the  future  of  this  industry  is  a  positive 
one: 

We  of  the  self-medication  industry  in  the 
United  States  look  forward  to  a  future  in 
which  we  will  play  an  even  more  beneficial 
and  more  significant  role. 

Mr.  Davy,  who  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Miles  Laboratories.  Inc.. 
made  his  remarks  at  the  March  24 
Newcomen  Society  dinner  honoring 
the  Proprietary  Association  on  its 
100th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Davy's  speech  follows: 
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SrATmxirr  bt  Oioiiok  E.  Davy.  EzBctmvx 

ViGB  PRllIOKItT.  MlLBS  LUORATOKISS.  INC.. 

CiunMAN.  Tn  PnoPKixriutT  Association 
Since  November  26.  1881.  The  Proprietary 
Association  has  represented  those  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  who  make  and 
market  products  for  self-medication.  We 
have  been  an  organized  and  identifiable  in- 
dustry In  this  country  for  100  years. 

The  practice  of  self-medlcatlon  which  Is 
the  basis  for  our  industry  is  much  older 
than  that.  It  is  as  old  as  the  first  hunter 
who  smeared  his  wounds  with  mud  or  the 
first  fire  builder  who  licked  his  fingers  to 
ease  the  pain  of  his— or  her  discovery. 

Medicines  for  self-treatment  were  among 
the  earliest  developments  of  the  industrial 
revolution.  Thomas  Newcomen  himself  may 
have  nursed  an  illness  with  an  English 
remedy,  perhaps  the  Reverend  Daffy's 
Elixir  Salutis  or  "Angelical  Pills  against  all 
Vapours.  Hysterick  and  Melancholly  Pits. " 
The  Ingredients  of  these  remedies  seem 
amusing,  even  bizarre  to  our  contemporary 
eyes.  Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these 
same  ingredients  were  usually  identical  to 
the  primitive  medicines  then  available  to 
physicians. 

English  remedies  were  sold  in  America 
twth  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  But 
domestic  manufacturing  did  not  truly  begin 
until  after  the  War  of  1812.  and  an  industry 
emerged  only  after  steel  rails  and  copper 
wires  began  to  knit  our  nation  together.  We 
begin  our  story  in  1881. 

Late  in  the  year,  a  small  group  of  con- 
cerned businessmen  met  in  New  York  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems  faced  by  their  infant  in- 
dustry. 

Seeking  strength  through  unity,  they 
formed  the  Proprietary  Medicine  Manufac- 
turers and  Dealers  Association.  The  first 
president  was  Charles  N.  Crittenton.  a  mer- 
chant-manufacturer who  later  founded  the 
Florence  Crittenton  homes  for  unwed  moth- 
ers. The  treasurer  was  Frederick  A.  Hum- 
phreys, a  homeopathic  physician  who  began 
making  botanical  medicines  for  consumer 
use. 

The  first  task  facing  them  was  the  repeal 
of  an  old  Civil  War  revenue  tax  on  propri- 
etary medicines.  The  new  Association  ap- 
pealed to  Congress,  and  the  tax  eventually 
was  repealed. 

In  1882.  its  first  annual  meeting— in  Long 
Branch.  New  Jersey— drew  84  companies.  A 
century  later,  four  of  these  founders  remain 
as  members. 

.  They  are  Dr.  Humphreys  company,  now 
Humphreys  Pharmacal:  The  CenUur  Com- 
pany, later  to  be  joined  with  Sterling  Drug; 
the  Carter  Medicine  Co..  now  Carter-Wal 
lace,  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Carter,  the  As- 
sociation's first  corresponding  secretary; 
and  the  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine  Compa 
ny.  now  merged  with  Cooper  Laboratories. 

Yes.  there  really  was  a  Lydia  Pinkham.  a 
spirited  Quaker  lady  of  Ljnm.  Massachu- 
setts, who  began  making  a  home  remedy  for 
female  relatives  and  friends;  A  mixture  of 
five  botanicals  suspended  in  alcohol.  But  in 
selling  her  Vegetable  Compound.  Lydia 
Pinkham  hoped  to  do  more  than  remedy 
female  illness.  She  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  devoted  advocates  of  women's  rights- 
proclaiming  that  "only  a  woman  under- 
stands a  woman's  ills." 

Not  very  scientific  perhaps,  but  then 
there  wasn't  much  science  in  Lydia  Pink 
ham's  day.  Standard  therapy  included 
bloodletting,  purging  and  blistering— along 
with  home  remedies  concocted  from  various 
herbs.  The  great  attraction  of  this  "green' 
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medicine— and  It  was  often  called— was  its 
safety.  ...  It  did  not  always  help,  but  it 
almost  never  harmed. 

Proprietary  medicines  flourished  in  this 
setting.  In  1880.  proprietary  shipments  were 
valued  at  nearly  $15  million. 

What  fueled  this  growth?  Certainly  there 
was  consumer  support  and  product  satisfac- 
tion; expanding  population  and  rising  pros- 
perity—not to  mention  frustration  with 
formal  medicine  and  a  rising  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  But  there  was  another  reason— ad- 
vertising—a  tool  brilliantly  used  by  propri- 
etary manufacturers.  They  were  the  first  to 
seek  out  a  national  market— going  straight 
to  consumers  with  products  and  with  infor- 
mation that  touched  the  Individual's  closest 
personal  Interests. 

Most  proprietary  advertising  was  in  news- 
papers. The  names  and  claims  of  hundreds 
of  remedies  attracted  the  public  eye  from 
Niagara  Palls  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  Trad- 
ing cards  passed  hands.  And  Almanacs  were 
distributed  by  the  millions.  Each  was  at 
once  a  calendar,  a  reference  book,  and  a 
source  of  entertainment. 

During  PA'S  first  decade,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  opened  to  a  glittering  au- 
dience of  newfound  wealth  •  •  *.  The  Wash- 
ington Monument  was  completed,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  dedicated  •  •  *  and 
soon  featured  in  a  Lydia  Pinkham  advertise- 
ment. 

The  1980's  brought  new  challenges  to  The 
Proprietary  Association.  In  state  after  state 
across  the  nation  bills  were  introduced  to 
regulate  and  restrict  the  distribution  of  pro- 
prietary medicines.  And  the  Association 
came  to  a  growing  conviction— a  conviction 
still  held  today— that  there  should  be  a  uni- 
form and  overriding  Federal  Law  to  regulate 
the  marketing  of  medicines  for  self-care. 

In  1892.  Mahlon  B.  Kline,  partner  in  the 
Philadelphia  house  of  Smith.  Kline  and 
French,  helped  draft  a  law  that  would 
impose  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
peia on  medicine  ingredients.  Like  dozens  of 
food  or  drug  bills  drawn  between  1897  and 
1906.  it  failed  to  pass  the  Congress.  In  1897 
The  Proprietary  Association  joined  both 
federal  and  state  officials,  along  with  phar- 
macy groups  and  scientific  societies,  in 
drafting  a  model  food  and  drug  act. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1906.  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt  supported  still  another  bill— this 
one  designed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  adulterated  foods  and 
drugs.  The  Senate  responded;  the  House 
held  back.  But  the  bill  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  coalition  of  women's  groups  and 
by  a  constant  barrage  of  stories  In  popular 
periodicals.  Then  came  "The  Jungle." 
Upton  Sinclair's  expose  novel  about  the 
Chicago  stockyards.  It  shocked  the  nation. 
Six  months  later  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  sailed  through  Congress. 

A  chemist.  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  was 
given  responsibility  for  making  the  new  law 
work.  He  did  his  job  so  well  that  he  is  re- 
membered today  as  the  "father"  of  the 
modem  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Questioned  in  1906  by  reporters,  PA  Presi- 
dent Frank  Cheney  said;  the  general  effect 
of  the  law  will  be  good.  People  will  reason, 
and  reason  correctly,  that  preparations 
which  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  a 
Congressional  enactment  must  l>e  all 
right  •  •  •.  People  will  have  more  confi- 
dence *  *  *  and  the  business  will  ultimately 
be  more  prosperous." 

Industry  responded  to  the  1906  law  with 
greater  self-regulation.  The  PA  adopted  a 
Code  of  Standards  for  Membership  that 
eliminated   narcotics  and  alcohol   in  medi- 
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cines  or  held  them  to  what  were  then  con- 
sidered safe  levels. 

Meanwhile,  Joseph  Uster  in  England. 
Louis  Pasteur  in  France  and  Robert  Koch  in 
Germany  were  developing  the  germ  theory 
of  disease.  Chemists  in  Germany  created  as- 
pirin and  acetominophen— the  most  widely 
used  analgesics  of  today. 

World  War  I  came  and  went  and  with 
peace  came  a  new  era  of  American  progress. 
The  economy  boomed  and  the  stock  market 
soared.  Frank  Blair,  president  of  the  PA 
from  1924  to  1937  found  the  proprietary  In- 
dustry had  achieved  new  stature.  "Many  of 
us  remember. "  he  said  "the  days  when  this 
business  was  laughed  at.  Today  it  Is  a  most 
substantial,  firmly  established  constantly 
growing  industry."  Indeed,  Industry  ship- 
ments were  by  then  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Then  it  happened:  "Black  Tuesday!"  The 
prosperity  of  the  Twenties  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 29.  1929.  and  the  Great  Depression 
began.  By  1933.  the  nation  was  desperate. 
But  millions  took  heart  as  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt declared, the  only  thing  we 

have  to  fear  is  fear  itself  *  •  *."  In  the  first 
hundred  days  of  the  New  Deal.  15  major 
bills  were  passed  by  Congress  to  speed  re- 
covery. The  regulated  society  had  begun. 

One  bill  that  did  not  pass  was  a  measure 
to  overhaul  the  1906  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  The  Tugwell  bill  proposed  sweeping 
new  powers  for  the  FDA. 

Although  opposing  the  Tugwell  bill.  The 
Proprietary  Association  revamped  its  volun- 
tary regulatory  procedures  and  adopted  a 
strengthened  advertising  code.  Dr.  Freder- 
ick Cullen.  a  former  FDA  official,  was  ap- 
pointed to  advise  members  on  advertising 
and  Iat>eling. 

In  Congress,  the  Tugwell  bill  was  in  trou- 
ble. Its  Senate  sponsor.  Dr.  Royal  Copeland 
of  New  York,  asked  the  Proprietary  Associ- 
ation for  help  in  redrafting  the  measure. 
Key  man  in  these  deliberations  was  the  new 
general  counsel  of  the  PA,  a  wise  and  court- 
ly North  Carolinian.  James  F.  Hoge.  The 
1938  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  redrafted 
and  passed  by  Congress.  It  still  stands  as  a 
monument  to  regulatory  law.  It  was.  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  statute  to  distinguish  be- 
tween prescription  and  nonprescription 
medicines  in  the  United  States. 

For  many  Americans,  the  Thirties  were 
cruel  years,  but  clustered  around  the  radio 
they  could  escape  despair.  The  proprietary 
industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  the 
enormous  appeal  of  radio.  There  was  the 
National  Bam  Dance— the  grand-daddy  of 
Blue  Grass  and  the  Bayer  Album  of  Famil- 
iar Music. 

But  radio  could  shock  as  well  as  soothe. 
Most  Americans  heard  about  Pearl  Harbor 
by  radio. 

Fifteen-million  Americans  went  into  uni- 
form as  World  War  II  forged  the  nation  into 
an  arsenal  of  democracy,  turning  out  an 
endless  stream  of  ships,  planes,  bombs  and 
bullets. 

With  victory,  in  1945.  came  a  postwar  do- 
mestic life  that  centered  around  television- 
making  us  eyewitnesses  to  history. 

The  TV  conunercial  quickly  became  an  im- 
portant communications  tool  for  Anierican 
industry— including  the  self-medication  in- 
dustry. Consumers  found  some  of  the  com- 
mercials more  interesting  than  the  pro- 
gramming. 

TV  advertising  also  became  a  new  subject 
for  debate  by  sociologists  as  well  as  regula- 
tors. But  TV  advertising  was  then— and  still 
is— one  way  that  tlie  makers  of  nonprescrip- 
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tion  medteines  communicate  with  Ameri- 
cans—a useful  way  that  Americans  learn 
about  and  compare  self-medications. 

For  the  proprietary  Industry,  the  Fifties 
and  Sixties  were  decades  of  continued 
growth.  New  products  flowed  from  the 
pharmaceutical  revolution— the  "golden 
age"  of  medical  research. 

In  1951  a  sharp  new  distinction  was  drawn 
in  the  law  between  prescription  and  nonpre- 
scription medicines.  The  Durham-Hum- 
phrey Amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  made  clear  that  medicines  must  be  gen- 
erally available  to  the  consumer  without 
prescription  if  they  are  safe  and  effective, 
and  if  understandable  directions  can  be 
written.  To  us,  this  means  that  nonprescrip- 
tion medicines  are  intended  to  be  the  rule, 
prescription  dnigs  the  alternative. 

1962  brought  the  Kefauver-Harris  amend- 
ments—requiring for  the  first  time  that  new 
drugs  must  be  shown  effective  before  mar- 
keting. The  new  law  also  set  strict  rules  of 
good  manufacturing  practice.  The  aim  was 
quality  control  on  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, and  the  PA  soon  began  an  annual  series 
of  seminars  to  improve  industry  compliance. 
These  seminars  continue  to  this  day— with 
valuable  FDA  partcipation. 

During  the  Sixties  the  PA  and  its  mem- 
bers stepped  up  to  growing  responsibilities 
for  public  education  in  the  practice  of  self- 
medication.  In  1966  we  Joined  with  the 
makers  of  prescription  drugs  in  founding 
the  Council  of  Family  Health— a  non-profit 
corporation  dedicated  to  educating  the 
public  on  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  medi- 
cines. In  1980  alone  the  Council's  "Read  the 
Label"  message  attracted  more  than  six  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  commercial  broadcast 
time  and  reached  more  than  30  million 
newspaper  and  magazine  readers. 

In  1970  PA  helped  organize  the  World 
Federation  of  Proprietary  Medicine  Manu- 
facturers, a  global  voice  for  responsible  self- 
medication  and  an  eloquent  advocate  for 
the  nonprescription  medicines  industry.  In 
1977  the  World  Health  Organization  recog- 
nized the  27-meml)er  Federation  among  the 
world's  nongovernment  delegations  to  that 
ttody. 

Self-regulation  by  industry  continued  to 
grow  in  scope  and  practice.  Long  before  the 
government  demanded  "safety  closures," 
the  industry  voluntarily  developed  protec- 
tive packaging  for  children's  aspirin  and 
limited  the  strength  and  number  of  tablets 
in  any  one  container. 

The  program  reduced  the  need  for  govern- 
ment regulation  and  helped  reduce  acciden- 
tal fatalities  among  children  imder  five  by 
more  than  86%  in  twelve  years. 

The  Association's  22-point  Code  of  Adver- 
tising Practices—combined  with  that  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters- 
emerged  as  an  increasingly  strong  and  work- 
able self-policing  system. 

The  most  important  activity  of  all  as  the 
1970s  began  was  industry's  conmiitment  to 
the  government's  exhaustive  new  evaluation 
of  nonprescription  medicines. 

Launched  in  1972,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's over-the-counter  Review  con- 
tinues to  have  far-ranging  consequences  for 
all  over-the-counter  medicines.  Companies 
have  submitted  more  than  18.000  volumes 
of  scientific  information  to  panels  studying 
the  labeling  and  ingredients  of  nonprescrip- 
tion medicines.  Products  are  being  reformu- 
lated and  labels  amended  long  before  regu- 
lations evolving  from  the  Review  become 
final.  All  of  us  as  consumers  are  reaping  the 
benefits  in  new  and  improved  products,  new 
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and  better  labeling,  and  in  renewed  assur- 
ances that  the  nonprescription  medicines  we 
buy  are  more  safe  and  more  effective  than 
ever  before. 

The  ore  Review  has  been  called  a  quiet 
revolution  in  the  way  we  self-medicate  in 
this  country.  And  this  revolution  comes  in 
the  midst  of  what  has  been  called  the  self- 
care  surge.  Millions  of  Americans  are  show- 
ing as  much  interest  in  how  we  feel  as  in 
how  we  look.  We  seek  a  sense  of  "wellness" 
and  vigor  to  go  with  Increased  life  expectan- 
cy. 

No  longer  are  Americans  content  with  the 
famous  complaint:  "If  I'd  known  I  was  going 
to  live  this  long,  I'd  have  taken  better  care 
of  myself." 

People  today  have  discovered  self -medica- 
tion as  a  basic  component  of  health  care— a 
way  to  participate  more  fully  in  health  mat- 
ters—a way  not  Just  to  save  time  and  money 
but  to  have  a  voice  in  the  medical  decisions 
that  touch  our  personal  health  and  happi- 
ness. 

This  was  confirmed  beyond  det>ate  at  a 
March,  1980  Symposium  sponsored  here  in 
Washington  by  The  Proprietary  Associ- 
ation. Speakers  from  government  and  aca- 
demia.  from  pharmacy,  from  industry,  from 
private  medical  practice  and  from  the  con- 
sumer leadership  were  unanimous  in  the 
Judgment  that  self -medication  has  entered  a 
"new  era"  of  contribution  to  this  nation's 
health  care  system. 

Clearly,  the  twin  tides  of  science  and 
social  change  are  lifting  self-medication  to 
new  levels  of  sophistication  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  this  "new  era."  Companies  are 
committing  millions  of  dollars  to  learn 
more,  to  discover  new  products,  and  to  im- 
prove established  medications  according  to 
the  standards  of  modem  science.  And  PA 
and  its  members  are  no  less  dedicated  to 
working  aggressively  with  government  to 
identify  and  to  act  on  those  established  pre- 
scription medicines  which  can  best  and 
safely  serve  more  people  through  nonpre- 
scription availability. 

As  an  industry,  we  have  in  the  past  100 
years  grown  from  home  remedies  to  hydro- 
cortisone: we  have  grown  with  science,  with 
technology  and  with  the  social  and  medical 
progress  of  the  nation. 

We  have  grown  to  be  a  five  billion  doUar 
business  whose  products  are  used  daily  by 
70  million  Americans  while  costing  only 
three  cents  of  each  health  care  dollar  we 
spend. 

A  century  ago,  the  industry  organized 
around  the  riarrow  issue  of  a  single  tax.  We 
have  come  far  since  then— in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  products,  and  in  the  strength  of 
our  commitment  to  even  safer  and  more  ef- 
fective medicines. 

We  see  our  function  today  as  larger  than 
simply  improving  the  research,  production 
and  marketing  of  medicines  for  self-care. 
We  believe  that  we  are  helping  to  provide  a 
better  health  care  system  at  reasonable  cost 
for  more  Americans— and  for  all  peoples. 

In  today's  society,  responsible  self -medica- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  any  effective- 
any  affordable— health  care  system  in  this 
or  any  other  nation. 

We  of  the  self-medication  industry  in  the 
United  States  look  forward  to  a  future  in 
which  we  will  play  an  even  more  beneficial 
and  more  significant  role.* 
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GREYHOUND  CHAIRBftAN  POINTS 
THE  WAY  TO  ECONOMIC  RE- 
COVERY 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 


OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  debate  over  spending 
policies  which  will  affect  every  citizen 
of  this  great  Nation.  The  American 
people  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  they  want  our  fiscal  house  put  in 
order. 

My  good  friend.  Jerry  Troutman. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Grey- 
hoimd  Corp.,  has  written  a  letter  re- 
cently which  states  succinctly  and  elo- 
quently the  reasons  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  mandate  of  the  people.  I 
respect  Jerry,  not  only  for  the  great 
job  he  does  in  inspiring  productivity 
and  promoting  free  enterprise,  but 
also  for  his  dedication  and  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  coimtry.  I  would 
like  to  share  his  insightful  letter  with 
my  colleagues: 
Hon.  Eldon  Rudd, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Representative  Rudo:  I  am  pleased 
to  send  you  this  advance  copy  of  our  1980 
annual  "-eport  and  to  advise  that  last  year. 
Greyhound's  profitable  operations  allowed 
us  to  provide  over  4,158  Jobs  for  the  people 
of  Arizona,  at  a  1980  payroll  of  over  $67.8 
million.  Equally  important,  those  are  real 
jobs  .  .  .  jobs  which  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  which  expanded  the  tax  base. 

Since  our  first  advance  mailing  of  annual 
reports  in  1975,  Greyhound's  earnings  have 
gone  from  $80  million  to  last  year's  $118 
million.  I  take  tremendous  pride  in  that 
growth  as  evidence  of  a  fine  company  meet- 
ing consumer  needs.  That  profit  growth 
serves  still  another  purpose,  however.  It  cre- 
ates and  maintains  a  "quality  of  life"  for 
employees,  shareholders,  suppliers  and  the 
communities  in  which  we  operate.  In  short, 
"doing  well"  is  the  only  way  we  can  also  be 
sure  of  "doing  good!'" .  .  .  whether  that  good 
l>e  scholarships  and  community  health  care, 
or  job  training  and  day  care  centers. 

In  the  1980  presidential  election,  the 
American  people  set  aside  their  political 
persuasions  and  spoke  as  a  nation  of  dis- 
quieted individuals  .  .  .  people  suffering  pro- 
found anxiety  as  they  watched  the  nation"s 
economy,  and  their  own  dreams  and  hopes, 
fraying  badly.  And  they  sensed.  I  believe, 
that  this  was  no  ordinary  crisis,  but  a 
matter  of  survivial  for  the  govenmental 
structure  that  has  served  us  so  well  these 
200  years. 

Already,  however,  there  are  signs  that 
some  officials  are  more  interested  in  cling- 
ing to  tattered  partisan  rivalries  than  in 
giving  our  new  economic  remedies  a  chance 
to  succeed.  And  this  is  tragic.  Considering 
all  we  have  been  through  in  recent  years: 
considering  the  price  we  have  already  paid, 
and  the  even  greater  turmoil  that  lies  ahead 
if  we  relapse  into  our  old  economic  format, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  a  nation  divided. 

I  urge  you  to  put  aside  political  consider- 
ations and  put  your  considerable  influence 
behind  supporting  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  their  efforts  to  reassert  economic 
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■tabUlty  In  the  U^.  There  will  be  inevlUble 
IMUn  for  aome  becauae  we've  allowed  the 
economy  to  deteriorate  so  badly  that  the 
remedies  will  hurt.  But  that's  where  we  In 
the  private  sector  can  help  .  .  .  through  Job 
creation.  Improved  productivity,  a  broad- 
ened tax  base.  Again  .  .  .  the  concept  of 
"doa^  good"  if  allowed  to  "do  well!" 

I  solicit  your  support  for  business  and  in- 
dustry and  for  your  own  constituents  whose 
well-being  is  unalterably  tied  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  economy. 
Very  sincerely  your*. 

Okkalb  H.  Trautmam. 
Chairman  of  the  BoanLm 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S 
PRACTICE  OP  NONVIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
n«  THB  HOUSX  OP  RSPRSSnTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 
•  Bfr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  4— the  13th  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.'s  assassina- 
tion— thousands  of  citizens  in  35  towns 
and  cities  across  the  Nation  sat  down 
together  to  talk  about  Martin  Luther 
King's  legacy,  and  the  relevance  of  his 
politics  for  the  present  day.  In  Los  An- 
geles seven  seminars  were  held  at  local 
colleges.  In  Baltimore,  an  estimated 
3.000  persons  gathered  at  a  communi- 
ty teach-in.  In  Chicago,  community 
leaders,  clergy,  political  leaders,  and 
citizens  participated  in  two  teach-ins. 
And  in  Providence,  R.I..  a  broad  array 
of  local  organizations  sponsored  an  all- 
day  meeting  honoring  Dr.  King. 

One  common  thread  that  ran 
through  all  of  the  events  was  a  deep 
concern  about  the  rising  tide  of  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States.  In  this  con- 
cern the  meetings  focused  on  Martin 
Luther  King's  concept  and  practice  of 
nonviolence.  To  the  end  of  his  lile 
King  was  convinced  that  mass  nonvio- 
lent action  was  a  highly  effective 
method  for  fostering  social  change.  In 
his  last  years  he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, however,  that  nonviolent  action 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
building  of  permanent  organizations 
or  units  of  power,  such  as  political  par- 
ties, labor  luiions.  and  commimity  or- 
ganizations. 

The  world  we  live  in  today  can  profit 
by  a  rediscovery  of  King's  practice  of 
nonviolent  action  and  the  intellectual 
and  social  origins  of  his  concept.  For 
the  present  era  is  marked  by  an  alarm- 
ing increase  in  individual  and  collec- 
tive violence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
dividual powerlessness  and  social  dis- 
organization, on  the  other.  The  two 
are  closely  related. 

I>r.  Hanes  Walton,  professor  of 
social  science  at  Savannah  State  Col- 
lege, wrote  a  book.  "The  Political  Phi- 
losophy of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 
(1971).  which  traces  the  development 
of  King's  conviction  in  nonviolent 
action  and  offers  a  clear  analysis  of  its 
role  in  his  political  thought  and  prac- 
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tice.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  excerpts  from 
Dr.  Walton's  book: 

Op  btrLDKHCBS  and  thk  Inpluxntial 

In  his  youth  King  became  acutely  aware 
of  the  economic  and  racial  injustice,  of  the 
evil,  within  society,  and  felt  compelled  to 
seek  a  means  of  rectifying  these  conditions. 
He  stated  that  he  had  grown  up  abhoring 
segregation  and  the  oppressive,  barbarous, 
and  brutal  acts  It  engendered.  "I  have 
passed  spots  where  Negroes  had  been  sav- 
agely lynched  and  had  watched  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  on  Ite  rides  at  night.  I  had  seen 
police  brutality  with  my  own  eyes  and 
watched  Negroes  receive  the  moat  tragic  in- 
justices in  the  courts."  Such  incidences  as 
well  as  the  continuing  harshness  of  the  seg- 
regation system  led  King  to  begin  a  serious 
intellectual  quest  for  a  way  to  eliminate  the 
results  if  not  the  source  of  racism  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

Although,  owing  to  his  family's  economic 
comfort.  King  himself  escaped  much  of  the 
harshness  of  racial  injustice,  he  could  not 
remove  from  his  mind  the  economic  insecur- 
ity of  his  playmates  and  the  "tragic  pover- 
ty" which  engtilfed  the  Auburn  Avenue 
Ghetto  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  where  he  grew 
up.  Working,  as  a  teenager,  he  became  even 
more  conscious  of  the  oppressive  nature  of 
segregation.  Employed  in  a  plant  that  hired 
both  blaclcs  and  whites,  he  saw  the  "eco- 
nomic injustices  firsthand,  and  realized  that 
the  poor  white  was  exploited  just  as  much 
as  the  Negro.'  Successive  childhood  experi- 
ences made  him  deeply  conscious  of  the  va- 
rieties of  injustice  in  our  society,  and.  as  he 
pondered  the  possibilities  of  a  career,  con- 
cern with  the  condition  of  black  people  and 
their  suffering  was  paramount.  Until  he  was 
certain  of  the  kind  of  occupation  which 
would  do  the  most  good  for  his  people,  he 
could  not  commit  himself  to  any. 

During  his  college  years  he  came  into  con- 
tract with  Thoreaus  Essay  on  Civil  Disobe- 
dience and  was  fascinated  by  the  possibility 
of  refusing  to  cooperate  with  an  evil  system. 
"I  was  so  deeply  moved  that  I  reread  the 
work  several  times.  This  was  my  first  intel- 
lectual contact  with  the  theory  of  nonvio- 
lence and  resistance. "  Later,  in  the  semi- 
nary, he  was  to  spend  time  studying  the 
great  social  philosophers:  Plato,  Aristotle. 
Rousseau.  Hobt>es.  Bentham.  Mill,  and 
Locke.  Naturally,  he  learned  a  great  deal 
from  these,  but  it  was  Walter  Rauachen- 
bush's  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis 
that  provided  theological  basis  for  his  own 
social  concern.  In  his  view.  Rauschenbush's 
significance  was  in  his  insistance  upon  the 
gospel  being  attuned  to  the  "whole  man"— 
his  body  and  his  soul— his  material  as  well 
as  his  spiritual  wellbeing.  In  reading  Raus- 
chenbush.  King  realized  that  in  order  for 
Christianity  to  be  relevant  to  man— be  he 
black  or  white— it  had  to  deal  with  not  only 
the  spiritual  realm  but  with  man's  everyday 
socioeconomic  environment.  Any  religion 
that  did  not  concern  itself  with  both  realms 
of  human  existence  was  a  reUgion  of  little 
merit  and  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

While  taking  his  theological  degree  at 
Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  King  was 
still  dubious  about  the  power  of  love  to 
solve  social  problems.  "The  turn  the  other 
cheek'  philosophy  and  the  love  your  en- 
emies' philosophy  are  only  valid.  I  felt, 
when  individuals  are  in  conflict  with  other 
individuals;  when  racial  groups  and  nations 
are  in  conflict,  a  more  realistic  approach  Is 
necessary."  Then  one  Sunday  afternoon. 
King  traveled  to  Philadelphia  to  hear  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson.  Dr.  John- 
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son  spoke  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Ma- 
hatma  Gandhi.  Gandhi's  message  had  an 
Immediate  and  profound  impact  upon  King 
and  it  was  in  reading  the  work  of  Gandhi 
that  he  lost  his  skepticism  of  the  power  of 
love  and  began  to  appreciate  its  usefulness 
and  potency  in  the  area  of  social  reform. 

It  was  the  Gandhian  concept  of  Satya- 
graha  (satya  is  truth  which  equals  love,  and 
graha  is  force:  satyagraha  thus  means 
truth-force  or  love- force)  that  had  the 
strongest  influence  upon  King,  although,  at 
this  point,  he  had  no  clear  notion  as  to  how 
it  might  effectively  be  applied.  King  felt 
that  Gandhi  was  "the  first  person  in  history 
to  lift  the  love  ethic  of  Jesus  above  mere  in- 
teraction between  individuals."  The  Gan- 
dhian technique  of  love  and  nonviolence 
gave  him  a  potent  instrument  for  social  and 
collective  transformation  which  blacks 
could  be  taught  to  use  in  their  struggle 
against  oppression  and  injustice. 

It  was  this  method,  according  to  King, 
which  gave  him  the  intellectual  and  moral 
satifaction  that  he  had  missed  in  the  "utili- 
tarianism of  Bentham  and  Mill,  the  revolu- 
tionary methods  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  the 
social  contract  theory  of  Hobbes,  the  'back 
to  nature'  optimism  of  Rousseau,  and  the 
superman  philosophy  of  Nietzsche."  Cogni- 
zant now  of  a  meaningful  method.  King  yet 
was  missing  the  kind  of  event  in  which  it 
could  be  appropriately  used.  When,  in  1955, 
the  Montgomery  bus  boycott  was  organized 
and  King,  then  twenty-six  years  old,  accept- 
ed the  responsibility  of  leadership,  he  was 
prepared  to  present  to  the  people  a  fully  ar- 
ticulated rationale  and  guidance  following 
the  Ideal  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  a  technique  which  would  become  known 
as  the  Gandhian  method. 

The  next  major  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  King's  social  and  political  thought 
was  Reinhold  Niebuhr.  NIebuhr.  King  felt, 
had  presented  incisive  Insights  into  human 
behavior,  especially  the  behavior  of  groups 
and  nations:  more  than  any  other  theolo- 
gian, he  understood  the  complexities  of 
human  motives  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  morality  and  power.  "His  theol 
ogy, "  King  said,  "Is  a  persistent  reminder  of 
the  reality  of  sin  on  every  level  of  man"s  ex- 
istence. .  .  .  Moreover.  NIebuhr  helped  me 
to  recognize  the  complexity  of  man"s  social 
Involvement  and  the  growing  reality  of  col- 
lective evil.".  .  . 

By  1954.  King's  formal  training  had  ended 
and  he  had  merged  these  relatively  diver- 
gent Intellectual  forces  Into  a  positive  social 
philosophy.  "One  of  the  main  tenets  of  this 
philosophy  was  the  conviction  that  nonvio- 
lent resistance  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
weapons  available  to  oppressed  people  in 
their  quest  for  social  Justice."  Prom  Jesus. 
Thoreau  and  Gandhi  had  come  the  philo- 
sophical roots  for  King's  theory  of  nonvio- 
lent social  change:  from  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  with  its  emphasis  on  humility, 
self-criticism,  forgiveness,  and  the  renunci- 
ation of  material  gain,  came  the  initial  in- 
spiration for  a  nonviolent  approach:  Tho- 
reau's  example  had  taught  the  rightfulness 
of  civil  disobedience;  and  Gandhi  showed 
that  there  was  a  method  for  mass  nonvio- 
lent resistance  to  the  state.  .  .  . 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS 

All  political  theories  rest  on  certain  psy- 
chological assumptions  regarding  the  nature 
of  man  from  which  his  behavior  can  then  l>e 
Interpreted  and  understood.  King's  view  of 
human  nature  was  Indlssolubly  linked  with 
his  metaphysical  and  moral  principles,  ac- 
counting not  only  for  man's  apparent  be- 
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havior.  but  his  spiritual  or  "true"  self  as 
well.  He  was  concerned  as  much  with  what 
man  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  how  he 
might  transform  his  nature,  as  with  his 
present  state. 

For  a  time,  in  his  early  development.  King 
admitted  having  wholly  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  human  nature  advanced  by  liberal- 
Ism,  which  held  that  men  were  innately 
good  and  naturally  endowed  with  consider- 
able powers  of  reason.  Until,  when  he  began 
to  question  some  of  the  theories  associated 
with  liberal  theology,  a  basic  change  in  out- 
look occurred:  "The  more  I  observe  the 
tragedies  of  history  and  man's  shameful  in- 
clination to  choose  the  low  road,  the  more  I 
can  see  the  depths  and  strength  of  sin. 
Therefore,  I  realize  that  liberalism  had  been 
all  too  sentimental  concerning  human 
nature  and  that  it  leaned  toward  a  false  Ide- 
alism."' Liberalism  failed  also  to  see  that 
human  reason  Is  frequently  a  captive  of 
human  emotion  and,  instead  of  guiding 
man's  behavior,  commonly  ends  up  trying  to 
Justify  It. 

Both  liberal  theology  and  neo-orthodox 
views  represented  but  a  partial  truth  for 
King.  While  the  former  inclined  toward  an 
overly  optimistic  attitude  regarding  man's 
inherent  goodness,  the  latter  saw  him  only 
in  terms  of  his  actual  fallen  state.  An  ade- 
quate understanding  of  man  would  be  one 
that  would  synthesize  the  truth  of  both 
views.  King  saw  human  nature  to  contain  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil;  yet,  when  the  indi- 
vidual enters  into  collective  life,  it  is  the  evil 
that  becomes  more  pronounced  and  tends  to 
prevail. 

King.  Influenced  by  Niebuhr,  felt  that  as  a 
member  of  a  group  man  sometimes  behaves 
worse  than  when  alone.  With  a  sense  of  se- 
curity and  power  which  the  numerical 
strength  Of  his  companions  may  give  him, 
man  loses  his  sense  of  responsibility,  yields 
to  the  emotional  appeal  of  the  group  and 
participates  in  activities  and  modes  of  be- 
havior he  would  normally  avoid.  Thus  the 
individual  can  be  more  amenable  to  reason 
and  more  alive  to  moral  considerations  than 
a  group.  Because  the  emphasis  in  group  be- 
havior tends  to  shift  from  inner  purity  to 
external  conformity,  a  nonviolent  group 
may  not  be  as  nonviolent,  truthful,  and 
loving  as  a  nonviolent  individual.  He  had 
great  faith,  however,  in  the  power  of  good- 
ness to  evoke  a  positive  response  in  both 
groups  and  unregenerate  Individuals.  Great 
moral  leaders,  such  as  Jesus  and  Gandhi 
could  appeal  to  and  bring  forth  the  good  in 
human  beings.  Just  as  a  Hitler  could  appeal 
to  every  potential  for  evil  in  them.  Human 
nature,  in  other  words,  is  susceptible  to 
change:  evil  can  be  converted  into  good;  the 
worst  segregationist  has  the  possibility  of 
becoming  an  integrationist.  Even  the  most 
brutal  of  men  cannot,  according  to  King,  en- 
tirely disown  the  spiritual  element  within 
themselves. 

Through  his  own  example  and  leadership. 
King  showed  that  the  development  of  con- 
scious nonviolence  Is  neither  impossible  nor 
impracticable,  though  it  is  a  difficult  ideal 
requiring  constant  effort  and  vigilance.  He 
stressed  the  need  of  faith  in  nonviolence, 
adequate  discipline,  and  self-purification  if 
it  was  to  succeed  in  influencing  others.  As  a 
technique,  nonviolence  would  entail  suffer- 
ing, but  suffering  King  believed  to  be  a  part 
of  human  nature  and  essential  for  spiritual 
growth.  It  was  through  suffering  that  the 
self-purification  needed  to  develop  one's 
human  nature  In  a  positive  manner  was 
achieved.  And.  since  spiritual  freedom 
means  the  capacity  to  love  all,  it  also  means 
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to  suffer  all.  To  rise  to  the  highest  reaches 
of  the  ideal  of  suffering  love  is  to  rise  to  the 
highest  potential  of  one's  human  nature. 
How  exalted  the  ability  to  endure  suffering 
had  become  in  King's  philosophy  can  be 
seen  when  he  declared  in  a  speech  given 
after  the  Montgomery  boycott: 

"We  will  match  your  capacity  [that  of 
whites]  to  Inflict  suffering  with  our  capacity 
to  endure  suffering.  We  will  meet  your 
physical  force  with  soul  force.  .  .  .  Do  to  us 
what  you  will  and  we  will  still  love  you. 
Bomb  our  homes  and  threaten  our  children; 
send  your  hooded  perpetrators  of  violence 
into  our  communities  and  drag  us  out  on 
some  wayside  road,  beating  us  and  leaving 
us  half  dead,  and  we  will  still  love  you.  But 
we  will  soon  wear  you  down  by  our  capacity 
to  suffer." 

He  further  stated: 

"The  way  of  nonviolence  means  a  willing- 
ness to  suffer  and  sacrifice.  It  may  mean 
going  to  Jail.  If  such  is  the  case  the  resistor 
must  be  willing  to  fill  the  jail  houses  of  the 
South.  It  may  even  mean  physical  death. 
But  if  physical  death  is  the  price  that  a  man 
must  pay  to  free  his  children  and  his  white 
brethren  from  a  permanent  death  of  the 
spirit,  then  nothing  more  could  be  more  re- 
demptive." 

Unearned  suffering  Is.  therefore,  redemp- 
tive, and  to  suffer  in  a  creative  way  serves  to 
transform  the  social  situation.  This  empha- 
sis upon  the  redemptive  role  of  suffering 
stems  from  King's  belief  in  a  Christianity 
which  teaches  voluntary  submission  to  sac- 
rifice, privation,  and  the  renunciation  of  ex- 
ternal happiness. 

THE  RELATION  OP  MEANS  TO  ENDS 

In  King's  philosophy  the  means  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  ends:  in  practice,  they  are  in- 
separable. So  too,  lofty  purposes  must  be  at- 
tained by  equally  moral  means.  King  strong- 
ly repudiated  the  notion  that  the  ends  can 
Justify  the  means;  the  one  is  as  good  or  as 
perverted  as  the  other.  Unjust  means,  osten- 
sibly in  the  service  of  just  ends,  are  fre- 
quently used  to  permit  violence,  fraud,  un- 
truth, opportunism,  etc.  Rather  than  help- 
ing us  toward  progress,  foul  means  teach  us 
to  regard  human  beings  as  mere  instru- 
ments, deaden  our  finer  feelings,  and  result 
in  oppression  and  cruelty.  This  he  saw  in 
communism,  which  holds  that  the  ends  jus- 
tifies the  means.  Although  communist 
theory  postulates  the  transformation  to  a 
classless  society,  it  permits  any  method— no 
matter  how  cruel  or  unjust— to  achieve  this 
praiseworthy  end.  In  fact,  the  individual 
under  communism  finds  himself  utterly  sub- 
jugated to  the  state,  because  the  state— not 
man— is  what  is  most  valued.  King,  however, 
asserts  that  the  state  Is  made  for  man  and 
not  vice-versa.  Wherever  the  state  is  allowed 
to  become  an  end  in  itself,  any  act.  no 
matter  how  vile,  is  nonetheless  given  sanc- 
tion. 

According  to  King.  man.  because  he  is  a 
child  of  God,  is  an  end  in  himself.  To  use 
man  in  the  manner  the  communists  would 
use  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  his  freedom 
and  relegate  him  to  the  status  of  a  thing. 
Treated  as  a  mere  means,  man  loses  sight  of 
his  relationship  with  God.  his  spiritual  qual- 
ities, and  becomes  a  non-person.  Inherent 
in  the  philosophy  of  nonviolent  direct 
action  is  the  belief  that  the  ends  are  preex- 
istent  in  the  means:  a  community  of  love 
and  brotherhood  could  only  come  into  being 
through  the  fully  moral  behavior  of  many 
individuals. 

Violence,  on  the  other  hand.  King  viewed 
as  both  immoral  and  impractical  since  It 
could  achieve  but  temporary  successes  at 
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best.  Violence  can  never  secure  a  state  of 
permanent  peace  since  It  continues  to  gener- 
ate new  and  more  complicated  problems 
than  the  ones  It  aims  to  solve.  It  generates  a 
legacy  of  negative  feeling  that  perptetuates 
conflict  rather  than  reconciliation.  As  a 
method  of  achieving  racial  justice,  violence 
clings  to  the  old  law  of  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
until  all  parties  are  blind  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed. Because  It  humiliates  and  annihi- 
lates the  opponent,  rather  than  attempting 
to  convert  or  understand  him.  violence  Is 
immoral.  Thriving  on  hate,  it  destroys  true 
community  and  confines  the  members  of  so- 
ciety to  a  monologue  of  bitterness  from 
those  who  survive  its  reaches  and  brutality 
to  those  who  use  it  to  destroy. 

There  are,  according  to  King,  three  wasrs 
in  which  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  oppres- 
sion. People  can  fight  It  using  violent  means 
issuing  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fear  and  de- 
struction; they  can  acquiesce,  or  they  can 
choose  the  means  of  nonviolent  direct 
action.  Acquiescence  to  the  conditions  of  op- 
pression is  also.  King  felt,  immoral  and.  in 
the  long  run.  impractical.  By  resigning  one- 
self, by  adjusting  to  the  forces  of  oppres- 
sion, one  is  implicitly  cooperating  with  the 
evil  within  the  environment.  The  refusal  to 
take  action  means  a  passive  acceptance  of 
segregation  and  injustice,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  oppressor  is  mor- 
ally right.  Inaction  then,  while  often  the 
easier  way.  is  not  the  moral  way  but  the 
way  of  the  coward.  Its  impracticality  lies  in 
Its  allowing  an  evil  sytem  to  continue,  possi- 
bly "hoping  for  the  best,"  while  all  that  can 
come  of  such  conditions  is  more  of  the 
same. 

Clearly  then,  in  King's  view,  only  the  way 
of  nonviolent  direct  action  can  help  op- 
pressed people  in  their  quest  for  freedom, 
for  only  it  combines  and  reconciles  the  ten- 
dencies toward  violence  and  acquiescence 
"while  avoiding  the  extremes  and  immorali- 
ties of  both."  The  nonviolent  resister  ac- 
cepts—like the  person  who  acquiesces— that 
physical  force  should  not  be  used  against  an 
opponent  and  combines  with  it  the  violent 
person's  reaction  that  evil  must  not  go  unre- 
sisted. By  the  use  of  nonviolent  techniques 
no  group  or  individual  need  either  submit  to 
oppression  or  retaliate  violently.  Logically, 
therefore,  the  only  moral  and  practical 
means  to  end  oppression,  and  the  only  sys- 
tematic way  of  reacting  that  can  lead  to 
lasting  peace  and  progress,  is  nonviolent 
resistance  and  direct  action.  This  basically 
ethical  outlook  forms  the  backbone  of 
King's  political  philosophy,  just  as  his  ethi- 
cal principles  formed  the  basis  for  his  meta- 
physics. "To  him,  the  moral  discipline  of  the 
individual  was  the  most  important  means  of 
social  reconstruction  and  it  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  his  entire  philosophy.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  pro- 
vided for  countless  Americans  one  of 
these  fundamental  rights  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded:  and  equal 
access  to  Justice.  With  the  growing 
complexity  of  oiu-  legal  system,  the 
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Leffal  Services  Corporation  has  served 
as  a  means  to  safeguard  this  funda- 
mental rlcht  for  many  low-income 
people  It  is  important  that  in  a  soci- 
ety such  as  ours,  which  relies  so  heav- 
ily on  the  law.  that  we  make  provision 
for  legal  services  to  those  less  fortu- 
nate. Access  to  the  legal  system  is 
access  to  Justice. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Rbcoro 
a  recent  resolution  approved  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association.  I  feel  that  this 
resolution  clearly  outlines  the  need  for 
continued  congressional  support  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  hope  my 
coUeagues  will  join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  facet  of  America's  legal 
system. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RBOLunoH  or  rax  Boaks  op  OovnMORS. 

MnnfBOTA  STATK  BAS  ASSOCUTIOIf 

Whereas  equal  Justice  under  law  Is  a  fun- 
damental concept  of  a  free  society,  and  ac- 
cesBibUlty  to  legal  represenUtion  for  all 
people  is  eaaential  to  effectuate  that  princi- 
ple: and 

Whereas  there  is  a  continulnc  need  for 
low-income  residents  of  Minnesota  to  re- 
ceive legal  advice  and  representation  in  civil 
matters  for  which  they  cannot  afford  pri- 
vate counsel;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration pursuant  to  P.L.  S3-355  as  amend- 
ed by  P.L.  95-222  provides  funding  to  legal 
services  programs  in  Mliuiesota  in  order 
that  they  may  provide  such  services  to  low- 
inoome  Mlnneaotans:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  found,  at  P.L. 
93-35S  Section  1001(5).  that  "to  preserve  its 
strength,  the  legal  services  program  must  be 
kept  free  from  the  influence  or  use  by  it  of 
political  pressures":  and 

Whereas  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association 
support  the  funding  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  oppose  restric- 
tions on  the  free  exercise  of  independent 
professional  Judgment  of  legal  services  law- 
yers in  representing  low-income  persons: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
announced  that  it  will  seek  the  abolition  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  an  end 
to  budget  appropriations  for  legal  services 
programs,  in  legislation  in  the  United  SUtes 
Congress:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  MinnesoU  SUte  Bar  Association  recom- 
mends that: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  pass 
legislation  reauthorizing  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  without  restriction  on  the  free 
exercise  of  independent  professional  judg- 
ment of  legal  services  lawyers  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  low-income  persons,  and  with- 
out restriction  on  the  ability  of  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  to  pursue  on  behalf  of  their  cli- 
ents the  same  fill  range  of  legal  remedies 
that  an  attorney  in  private  practice  would 
be  able  to  seek  on  behalf  of  more  affluent 
clients. 

2.  The  Congress  oppose  any  change  to  the 
current  form  of  organization  of  legal  serv- 
icea,  or  to  the  current  method  of  funding 
legal  services  programs,  which  would  sub- 
ject programs  to  control  by  persons  or  gov- 
ernmental entities  whose  interests  might  be 
or  become  in  conflict  with  independent,  ef- 
fective representation  of  clients  by  legal 
services  attorneys. 
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3.  The  Congreaa  appropriate  a  sufficient 
level  of  funding  to  the  NaUonal  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  enable  it  to  continue  the 
same  level  of  service  which  it  now  provides. 

4.  This  resolution  be  fowarded  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Minneso- 
ta.* 


SEC  ON  TRIAL  INSTEAD  OF  THE 
HUVTS? 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


OP  OBOMCIA 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRXSEIfTATtVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  unfavorable  publicity  was 
given  the  Hunt  family  incident  to  the 
announcement  that  the  SEC  was  look- 
ing into  the  Hunt  family  financial  af- 
fairs in  connection  with  the  sudden 
fall  of  silver  prices  last  spring.  Now  it 
suddenly  became  apparent  that  the 
SEC  has  exceeded  its  powers  in  this 
case  and  the  SEC  is  now  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  to  explain  why  it  did  not 
follow  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
regards  the  Privacy  Act  of  1978  and 
why  the  subpenas  sent  to  the  Hunts 
were  not  the  same  subpenas  sent  to 
their  banks?  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  insert  two  items,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  28, 
1981  and  the  second  from  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  30,  1981  for 
the  edification  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  still  doubt  that  our  regtilatory 
agencies  need  to  be  reined  in.  The 
items  follow: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  30. 

1981] 

ExPKXTs  Sat  Okisioh  is  Hont  Case  Could 

LiMrr  Scope  op  SEC's  Power 

(By  George  Getschow) 

Dallas.— For  the  past  year,  members  of 
the  Hunt  family  have  been  backed  against 
the  wall  by  at  least  five  federal  investiga- 
tions into  their  role  in  the  crash  of  silver 
prices  last  spring.  Now  the  Hunts  are  strik- 
ing back,  with  a  vengeance. 

Federal  Judge  Robert  Porter  is  expected 
to  rule  early  next  week  on  a  request  by  six 
members  of  the  Hunt  family  for  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  against  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  has  been  ag- 
gressively investigating  their  affairs. 

The  three  best-known  HunU.  brothers 
Nelson  Bunker.  W.  Herbert  and  Lamar, 
along  with  three  relatives,  have  charged  the 
SEC  with  violation  of  a  new  federal  law  de- 
signed to  protect  the  right  of  individuals  to 
privacy  in  their  business  dealings. 

PKECSDEIfT-SrrnNC  CASE? 

The  fiercely  private  HunU  are  the  first  in- 
dividuals to  challenge  the  hard-charging 
agency  under  the  law.  so  the  case  is  being 
watched  with  interest  by  business  and  gov- 
ernment people  who  think  it  could  set 
precedents  for  future  investigations— by  the 
SEC  and  other  agencies. 

The  law  in  question,  the  Financial  Right 
to  Privacy  Act.  was  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1978.  but  didn't  apply  to  the  SEC  untU  last 
November,  the  agency  argued  that  the  act 
would  Interfere  with  iU  investigations:  and 
won  a  two-year  exemption.  The  law  requires 
prior  notice  to  anyone  whose  bank  records 
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are  being  sought  by  a  federal  agency.  The 
notion  was  to  balance  the  needs  of  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  the  rights  of  citiaens  to 
financial  privacy. 

The  Hunts  charged  that  the  SEC  exceed- 
ed the  limits,  carrying  out  an  "unwarranted 
Invasion  of  privacy.'"  They  charged  in  testi- 
mony last  week  that  the  SEC  illegally  sent 
subpoenas  to  their  banks  that  were  far 
broader  in  scope  than  subpoenas  sent  to  the 
Hunts  as  individuals. 

The  HunU  also  charged  that  they  weren't 
notified  about  the  SEC's  request  for 
"update  letters"  from  the  banks  after  the 
subpoenas  had  been  issued.  These  "'fraudu- 
lent" and  "doctored"  documenU,  according 
to  the  charges,  were  sent  to  the  banlcs  to 
obtain  confidential  business  records  unrelat- 
ed to  Hunt  silver  transactions. 

ovxKooiNG  rr? 

The  SEC  has  acknowledged  in  court  that 
it  "acted  improperly"  in  iU  investigation. 
"Mistakes  in  judgment,"  the  agency  says, 
were  made  by  young  lawyers  trying  to 
comply  with  new  and  complex  legislation. 
The  SEC  says  there  was  no  deliberate  in- 
fringement of  the  act,  and  asserU  the  mis- 
takes have  been  corrected.  "No  relief  is  war- 
ranted."  it  maintains.  (The  agency  previous- 
ly agreed  to  withdraw  subpoenas  issued  to 
three  banlcs  in  quest  of  Hunt  records.) 

Neither  side  expecU  Judge  Porter  to  total- 
ly block  the  SEC  investigation.  But  he  could 
impose  meaningful  limiu  on  the  agency's  in- 
vestigative latitude  in  this  case.  More  sig- 
nificantly, legal  experts  say.  an  unfavorable 
opinion  by  the  judge— who  during  the  trial 
chided  the  SEC  for  iU  handling  of  the  in- 
vestigation—probably would  be  cited  in  any 
later  challenges  to  the  agency's  enforce- 
ment actions. 

"If  the  HunU  win,  this  case  will  have  far- 
reaching  ramifications,  because  it  opens  up 
a  brand-new  front  for  attacking  the  SEC's 
authority  to  conduct  investigations."  says 
Richard  Phillips,  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
has  defended  clienU  in  several  SEC  actions. 
"All  of  us  who  practice  securities  law  are 
watching  this  case  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest." 

If  the  HunU  obtained  a  permanent  in- 
junction against  the  SEC— and  it  was 
upheld  on  appeal— it  would  be  the  first  such 
setback  for  the  agency.  This,  say  observers 
of  the  case,  would  damage  the  agency's 
reputation  and  likely  stimulate  other  legal 
challenges. 

"The  SEC  was  sloppy  in  issuing  subpoenas 
in  this  case,"  says  Arthur  Mathews,  a 
former  SEC  enforcement  attorney  now  in 
private  practice.  "And  that's  going  to  make 
it  easier  for  others  to  resist  SEC  subpoena 
requesU  and  recover  court  cosU."  (Under 
the  new  law,  federal  agencies  can  be  sued 
for  violations  in  issuing  subpoenas  and  are 
liable  for  legal  fees  and  cosU.) 

Some  believe  the  SEC  may  be  forced  to 
narrow  iu  enforcement  efforts.  "I  think 
you'll  see  them  pulling  in  their  horns  some- 
what,"  says  a  former  SEC  staff  member. 
"When  you're  fighting  fires,  you  can't  be 
buUding  houses."  An  SEC  insider  worries 
that  the  agency  may  be  losing  ground  in  iU 
■"turf  war"  with  another  agency  investigat- 
ing the  Hunt  silver  case,  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Commission. 

The  stakes  also  are  high  for  the  HunU. 
They  argue  that  the  ""ridiculously  broad" 
SEC  investigation,  seeking  records  of  their 
employes  and  people  doing  business  with 
them,  could  place  them  at  a  "competitive 
disadvantage"    because    potential    business 
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partners  would  be  frightened  away,  fearful 
that  their  own  records  would  tie  scrutinized. 
"It  presenU  a  very  serious  problem  for 
us,"  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  said  during  his 
testimony. 

But  the  HunU  may  have  more  in  mind 
than  limiting  the  SEC  investigation.  Law- 
yers point  out  that  if  they  succeed  in  dis- 
crediting the  SEC's  enforcement  efforU, 
that  increases  their  bargaining  position  if 
the  SEC  later  seeks  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment. Also,  staining  the  SEC's  reputation 
for  conscientiousness  could  discourage 
anyone  who  has  possible  adverse  informa- 
tion about  the  HunU  from  taking  it  to  the 
agency. 

Some  people  believe  the  HunU  are  inter- 
ested most  in  finding  out  Just  what  the  SEC 
knows  about  them.  "By  putting  SEC  staff- 
ers on  the  stand,  the  HunU'  lawyers  were 
able  to  ferret  out  confidential  information 
that  the  SEC  had  on  them,  and  that  could 
prove  useful  in  fighting  future  SEC  proijes," 
says  a  securities  lawyer  here  who  is  familiar 
with  the  investigation. 

And  the  Hunts  are  said  to  see  some  poetic 
justice  in  making  the  SEC  sit  in  the  dock. 
"The  HunU  have  a  lot  of  hostility  toward 
the  SEC, "  says  a  Hunt  watcher,  "and  now 
that  they've  got  them  on  the  defensive, 
they're  going  to  do  everything  they  can  to 
make  them  look  bad." 

EatBARRASSING  M OKENTS 

That  may  explain  why  Hunt  attorneys 
have  marched  three  of  the  SEC's  top  en- 
forcement attorneys— Kermeth  Lay,  Theo- 
dore Levine  and  Gail  Vance— to  the  witness 
stand,  repeatedly  wringing  confessions  of 
wrongdoing  from  them  and  extracting  de- 
tails of  their  reprimands  from  superiors. 

The  three  have  vowed  that  their  "mis- 
takes" never  would  recur.  Nonetheless,  they 
still  could  face  possible  disciplinary  action 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment plus  separate  civil  action  by  the  HunU 
if  the  Judge  decides  their  mistakes  were  de- 
liberate. This  is  why  SEC  attorneys  have 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  hiring  personal 
counsel  for  themselves. 

So  the  SEC  is  worried  about  the  Hunt 
case— but  not  convinced  that  a  permanent 
injunction  against  the  agency  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  "The  Judge  can't  grant  a  perma- 
nent injunction  unless  the  HunU  cam  prove 
that  the  abuses  that  occurred  in  the  past 
will  occur  in  the  future,"  says  an  SEC  insid- 
er. "And  how  do  you  ever  prove  something 
like  that?  " 

Many  securities  lawyers  who  have  tangled 
with  the  SEC  hope  the  HunU  win  some 
kind  of  court-ordered  restraint  against  the 
agency.  They  say  it  would  produce  many 
benefiU.  ""It  would  force  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  be  more  efficient  in  the  information 
they  go  after."  says  Milton  Freeman,  a 
Washington  defense  lawyer  and  former  SEC 
staffer.  "So  you"d  get  less  enthusiastic  hip- 
sh(x>ting  and  more  accurate  marksman- 
ship." 

The  HunU  agree.  "We  also  feel  that  some- 
one has  to  raise  a  question  about  the  dupli- 
cation, the  expense  and  the  time  involved  in 
these  governmental  inquiries,"  a  Hunt  aide 
declared  in  filing  the  suit  against  the  SEC. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1981] 
SEC  Concedes  FAtn.'rs  m  Pkobb  op  Horn's 

Silver 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  offi- 
cials have  admitted  in  federal  court  in 
Dallas  that  they  may  have  "ministerpreted" 
federal  privacy  laws  in  their  investigation  of 
silver  trading  by  the  Hunt  family  of  Texas. 
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But  the  SEC  lawyers  insist  they  did  not 
violate  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act 
and  did  nothing  to  warrant  stopping  their 
year-long  probe  of  the  HunU. 

The  SEC  officials,  who  usually  are  the 
ones  asking  questions  in  court,  were  on  the 
witness  stand  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Dallas  Friday  and  Saturday  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  attorneys  for  the  HunU,  who 
are  trying  to  limit  the  SEC  probe. 

Federal  Judge  Robert  Porter  has  tempo- 
rarily stopped  the  SEC  investigation  of  the 
HunU'  silver  trading  and  after  hearing  more 
testimony  this  week  is  to  decide  whether  to 
impose  restrictions  of  the  SEC. 

Earlier  last  week,  William  Herbert  Hunt 
testified  that  there  were  "substantial  and 
material"  differences  between  SEC  subpoe- 
nas that  were  served  on  several  of  the 
Hunt's  banks  and  the  ixtpies  of  the  subpoe- 
nas that  were  sent  to  the  HunU. 

Under  the  recently  enacted  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act,  citizens  are  supposed  to  be  noti- 
fied of  any  efforU  by  federal  Investigators 
to  obtain  their  bank  records. 

While  acknowledging  they  may  not  have 
complied  with  the  privacy  law  in  the  past, 
SEC  lawyers  told  Judge  Porter  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  court  order  protecting  the  Hunt's 
righU  because  there  is  no  evidence  the  gov- 
ernment will  violate  the  law  again. 

The  SEC  has  asked  for  more  than  20.000 
documenU  in  the  investigation.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  19S1 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  our  friends  to  the  south  of 
us  in  Mexico,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
others  in  our  country  who  are  cele- 
brating Cinco  de  Mayo,  which  symbol- 
izes the  struggle  against  foreign  domi- 
nation. 

It  was  1862  when  the  mighty  French 
Army  invaded  the  little  town  of 
Puebla,  Mexico.  Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza 
commanded  a  small  militia— vastly 
outnumbered  in  men  and  artillery. 
This  brave  group  was  determined  to 
defend  its  homeland. 

In  the  battle,  the  French  lost  476 
men  while  the  Mexicans  lost  83,  with 
132  wounded.  That  victory  gave  mo- 
mentum to  the  Mexican  troops,  who 
continued  their  fight  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  driving  the  French  from 
their  country. 

The  gala  festivities  of  Cinco  de  Mayo 
are  celebrated  each  year  as  a  reminder 
of  the  struggle  by  a  heroic  group  of 
people,  whose  bravery  in  defending  a 
commitment  to  freedom  and  justice 
will  stand  as  a  symbol  for  all  freedom- 
loving  people. 

A  number  of  organized  activities 
have  been  planned  in  the  communities 
throughout  the  30th  Congressional 
District  to  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo. 
So  today  I  share  in  celebration  and 
pride  with  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and 
people  of  Mexican  descent  throughout 
the  world. 

In  order  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies. Mexico's  struggle  from  foreign 
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domination  and  America's  revolution 
for  self-determination  have  ideologi- 
cally bonded  these  two  border  coim- 
tries.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
similar  experiences  of  two  great  na- 
tions should  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  culture  and  heritage  in  the 
area  I  represent.* 


VIRGINIA'S  HOUSE  OF  DELE- 
GATES: OLDEST  LEGISLATIVE 
BODY  IN  THE  AMERICAS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Virgin- 
ians are  justly  proud  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  Dominion  and  the  part  that  it 
has  played  in  the  creation  of  the  gen- 
eral government  for  the  United  States 
with  delegated  but  limited  powers 
imder  the  U.S.  Constitution.  But  few 
outside  the  Commonwealth  realize 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virgin- 
ia's General  Assembly  is  the  oldest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  Americas. 

The  history  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  traces  back  to  Jamestowne 
in  1619  when  its  first  speaker  was 
John  Pory,  a  former  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. It  has  been  in  continuous  ex- 
istence since  that  time,  first  as  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  which  name  was 
changed  in  1776  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  house  of 
delegates. 

In  1972,  the  house  of  delegates  in- 
stalled plaques  on  its  back  wall  listing 
all  its  speakers  and  clerks  from  1776  to 
the  present  time.  In  an  impressive 
ceremony  on  March  31,  1981.  the 
house  of  delegates  completed  the  in- 
stallations with  the  unveiling  of  the 
plaques  of  speakers  from  1619  through 
1775. 

Calling  the  house  to  order  at  4  p.m. 
on  March  31.  Speaker  Albert  L  Phil- 
pott,  in  accordance  with  a  house  reso- 
lution for  that  historic  (xxasion,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  foiu-  members 
to  escort  the  principal  participants  in 
the  ceremony  to  the  podiiun:  Hon. 
Lewis  A.  McMurran.  Jr..  a  former 
member  of  the  house  of  delegates  and 
now  a  member  of  the  t>oard  of  trust- 
ees. Virginia  Historical  Society:  Hon. 
James  M.  Thomson,  former  majority 
leader  of  the  house;  and  Capt.  Miles  P. 
Duval,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  ret.,  a  native 
Virginian  and  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  Panama  Canal  his- 
tory and  inter(x:eanic  canal  problems. 

Vacating  the  Chair.  Speaker  Phil- 
pott  turned  over  the  chairmanship  for 
the  ceremony  to  Mr.  McMurran.  who 
presided.  In  his  introductory  remarks. 
Chairman  McMurran  gave  some  of  the 
highlights  in  the  history  of  both  the 
House  of  Burgesses  and  house  of  dele- 
gates,  pointing   out   that   after    1619 
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until  1643,  the  Governors  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  presided  at  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  without  a 
regularly  designated  speaker. 

Chairman  McMurran  was  followed 
by  former  Delegate  Thomson  who 
summarised  the  story  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  first  set  of  plaques.  1776  to 
the  present,  and  introduced  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  Captain  Duval,  giving  a 
sketch  of  his  career  and  extending  full 
credit  to  him  for  his  conception  of  the 
plan  for  the  plaques  and  assistance  in 
bringing  about  their  installation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  here  to 
record  that  Captain  Duval  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  midshipman  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  by  former  Representative 
Andrew  Jacluon  Montague  of  the  3d 
Virginia  Congressional  District,  one  of 
my  most  distinguished  predecessors. 
Also,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  a 
list  of  all  the  speakers  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
may  be  found  in  the  Virginia  State  li- 
brary publication.  "The  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia.  1619-1978:  A  Bi- 
centennial Register  of  Members." 
Copies  of  this  volume  may  be  found  in 
the  principal  libraries  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  notable  address  before  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates,  Captain 
Duval  described  the  U.S.  Constitution 
as  the  "solar  system  of  liberty", 
stressed  the  parts  played  by  great  Vir- 
ginians in  the  formation  of  the  United 
States,  and  quoted  Gen.  E>ouglas  Mac- 
Arthur  as  clearly  stating  the  crucial 
issues  involved  in  the  current  world 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  previously  in- 
dicated Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
resolution  and  the  address  by  Captain 
Duval  should  be  of  wide  interest,  espe- 
cially to  the  legislatures  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  States,  historians  and 
genealogists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  both  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

CouiOHWKALTR  OP  ViRcnnA.  House 
RnoLnnoM  No.  2 

M^ereu  the  House  of  Delegates  hu  in- 
stalled In  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Del- 
egates several  marble  plaques  displaying  the 
names  and  years  of  service  of  Speakers  and 
clerks  from  1776  to  present:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  House  of 
Deletates  that  marble  plaques  displaying 
the  names  of  the  speakers  of  the  House  of 
Burgeaaes  for  the  period  1919-1775  be  now 
installed  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Delegates:  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Lewis  A.  McMur- 
ran. Jr.  and  The  Honorable  James  M. 
Thomson,  former  members  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  Captain  Miles  P.  Duval.  Jr.. 
United  SUtes  Navy.  Retired,  who  conceived 
the  idea,  each  having  been  instrumental  in 
completing  the  project  and  each  having  ac- 
cepted invitations  to  be  a  part  of  a  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Delegates 
this  date  vacate  the  chair  at  4:00  p.m.  to  be 
resumed  at  4:30  p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ceremony  to  unveil  two  marble  plaques  com- 
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memorating  the   House  Speakers   for  the 
years  1819  to  1775. 

AODRXSS  BY  CaPT.  MILU  P.  DtTVAL.  JR.  U.S. 

Navy,  Rxtimd 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentleman: 

In  his  immortal  address  on  April  19,  1951, 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  late  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  described  that 
■Porum  of  Legislative  Debate"  as  represent- 
ing "Human  Liberty  in  the  Purest  Form  Yet 
Devised."  The  foundations  of  experience 
and  leadership  Indispensable  for  creating 
that  agency,  which  are  symbolized  by  the 
plaques  adorning  this  hall,  were  largely  laid 
by  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  its  predecessor,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. 

It  was  Patrick  Henry  who  was  the  tongue 
for  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  prepared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  that  made  the  United 
States  a  nation.  It  was  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, mainly  the  work  of  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton and  James  Madison,  that  provided  a 
government  of  limited  delegated  powers  to 
implement  the  objectives  of  that  declara- 
tion. It  was  George  Mason  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  it 
was  the  work  of  James  Monroe,  after  exten- 
sive consultations  with  his  Cabinet,  in  the 
writing  and  promulgating  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  that  set  the  course  for  the  United 
States  through  the  "Ocean  of  Time"  then 
starting. 

These  four  historic  fundamentals  are  the 
principal  signposts  for  the  liberty  and  secu- 
rity of  all  the  Americas,  and  in  fact  for  the 
entire  free  world. 

Since  the  time  of  our  first  grave  constitu- 
tional crisis,  1775-83,  great  changes  have 
taken  place.  Many  of  the  signposts  of  liber- 
ty have  fallen  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  their  way  in  fogs  of  confu- 
sion. The  forces  of  terror  and  tyranny  have 
taken  over  vast  areas  and  populations  of  the 
world  and  now  threaten  our  own  country 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without. 

The  controlling  motive  of  the  great  Vir- 
ginians in  the  American  Revolution  was  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  to  that  end  they 
were  major  leaders  in  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  its 
Bill  of  RighU  to  provide  for  the  first  time  in 
history  a  system  of  government  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  people  are  sover- 
eign. Moreover,  all  of  them  had  served  in 
this  legislative  body. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  with  its  checks  and 
balances  provides  the  solar  system  of  liberty 
but  over  a  period  of  years  the  sovereign 
States  have  become  removed  from  their 
orbits  with  direful  results,  some  of  them  in- 
volving calamitous  concentrations  of  power 
in  the  Federal  Government,  which  is  the 
Sun  in  our  constitutional  system. 

Now  "strange  voices"  and  "seductive  mur- 
murs" in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  depre- 
cate our  form  of  constitutional  government 
as  outmoded,  urge  the  withering  and  even- 
tual ending  of  State  governments,  and  call 
for  the  adoption  of  some  new  "all  embrac- 
ing" means  of  government  to  replace  our 
present  system. 

As  to  this,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  warning 
of  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  ad- 
dress that  if  any  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  constitutional  powers  are  needed  they 
should  be  effected  by  the  process  of  amend- 
ment  and   not    by   "usurpation."   This,    he 
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stated,  is  the  "customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed." 

As  summarized  in  the  final  legacy  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  in  his  Reminiscences,  com- 
pleted only  four  weeks  before  his  death, 
"the  fundamental  and  ultimate  issue  at 
stake  Is  liberty.  Itself— liberty  versus  the 
creeping  socialization  in  every  domestic 
field.  Freedom  to  live  under  the  minimum 
of  restraint!  A  least  common  denominator 
of  mediocrity  against  the  proven  progress  of 
pioneering  individualism!  The  free  enter- 
prise system  or  the  cult  of  conformity!  The 
result  will  determine  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  will  be  felt  on  every  human  life." 

The  challenges  Involved  in  the  current  ti- 
tanic struggles  to  destroy  freedom  and  seize 
control  of  industry,  which  are  now  far  ad- 
vanced, will  offer  opportunities  for  states- 
manlike leadership  by  the  Old  Dominion 
comparable  to  that  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers.* 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  this  time  I  make  a  vol- 
untary disclosure  of  income,  taxes, 
and  liabilities. 

For  1980  I  paid  a  total  of  $24,884.68 
in  taxes,  including  $20,848.43  income 
taxes,  and  $4,036.25  in  property  and 
sales  taxes. 

My  chief  source  of  income  was 
$60,662.50  salary  as  Congressman. 
Other  income  included:  an  annuity  of 
$1,338.15  and  dividends  of  $788.33 
from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 
Association  (TIAA);  $257.71  from  the 
college  retirement  equities  fund 
(CREIP);  gross  rents  of  $6,000  from  my 
farm  and  $3,700  from  my  townhouse 
both  located  in  Harford  County;  $200 
from  the  Simpapers  for  two  articles; 
and  $12.80  in  interest  from  savings. 

Following  my  longstanding  policy, 
no  gifts  from  constituents  or  interest 
groups,  however  small  or  in  whatever 
form,  were  accepted  by  me  or  my 
staff— not  even  flowers  or  fruit. 

As  of  May  1.  1981.  real  property  con- 
sisted of  my  home  in  Ruxton  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $32,000;  a  122-acre 
farm  in  Harford  County  bought  in 
1965  for  $118,000;  and  a  townhouse  in 
Harford  Coimty  bought  in  late  1979 
for  $47,900.  My  farm  and  my  Ruxton 
home  are  free  of  debt.  My  mortgage 
for  the  townhouse— Yorluridge  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association— is 
$38,094. 

Contributions  to  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  for  1980  totaled 
$6,470.08.  In  nearly  19  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman. I  have  contributed  a  total  of 
$59,160.00  to  this  fund— which  cannot 
be  withdrawn  in  cash.  Estimated  capi- 
tal value  of  my  Teachers  Insurance 
Annuity  Association  policies— not  con- 
vertible into  cash— was  $16,907.27. 
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Other  assets  as  of  January  1.  1980 
include  a  1980  Buick  Regal  valued  at 
$2,100;  shares  in  the  T.  Rowe  Price 
prime  reserve  money  market  account 
valued  at  $2,000;  home  rugs  and  fur- 
nishings, my  wife's  Jewelry— nearly  all 
inherited,  clothing,  and  a  checking  ac- 
count sufficient  to  pay  current  bills.* 


H.  K.  "HANK"  TROBITZ  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REFRESDfTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
during  the  recent  Easter  recess.  I  was 
pleased  to  attend  the  retirement 
dinner  for  Mr.  H.  K.  "Hank"  Trobitz 
of  Areata,  Calif.  I  was  truly  honored 
to  participate  in  this  farewell  commen- 
dation ceremony  together  with  Hank's 
coworkers  and  fellow  north  coast  citi- 
zens. His  employer,  Simpson  Timber 
Co..  outlined  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  timber  industry  in  a  press 
release  dated  February  2.  1981.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  that  release,  the 
chronology  of  the  career  of  an  out- 
standing individual  and  important 
member  of  our  Redwood  Empire  com- 
munity. 

Arcata.  February  2,  1981.— Henry  K. 
(Hank)  Trobitz.  Simpson  Timber  Company 
California  Resources  manager  and  distin- 
guished leader  among  national,  state  and 
Redwood  Region  forestry  circles,  retired 
last  Friday  after  32  years  of  service. 

Tall  in  stature  as  well  as  accomplishments 
and  affectionately  known  as  the  "silver  fox" 
among  is  associates,  Trobitz'  credentials 
read  like  the  "Who's  Who"  of  forestry  and 
community  activities. 

Trobitz  has  beep  the  chief  architect  in 
piecing  tOBtJtber  Simpson's  California  land 
base.  Starting  with  the  purchase  of  an  origi- 
nal 23.000  acres  near  Klamath  in  1948.  he 
engineered  a  series  of  acquisitions  and 
mergers  resulting  in  the  current  "ranch"  of 
300,000  acreas,  including  some  of  the  most 
productive  forest  lands  in  America. 

He  is  a  recognized  leader  in  fields  of  inten- 
sive forest  management,  for  Simpson  and 
industry  generally,  designed  to  grow  better 
trees  faster  to  meet  America's  fiber  needs. 
Simpson's  highly  sophisticated,  container- 
ized nursery  near  Korbel  is  a  permanent 
monument  to  Trobitz'  dedication  to  refores- 
tation. 

He  is  a  two-term  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  whose  current  appoint- 
ment expires  in  1982,  along  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  California  Licensed  For- 
esters Association.  He  recently  retired  as  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  California  Forest  Protective  Associ- 
ation and  was  a  two-time  president  of  that 
organization. 

One  of  California's  first  Registered  Pro- 
fessional Foresters,  Trobitz  is  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  is 
past  chairman  of  that  group's  Northern 
California  Section.  His  work  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Pacific  Southwest 
Forest  &  Range  Excteriment  Station  in 
Berkeley  earned  him  special  recognition. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  and  has  served  on  or  with  the 
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state  Solid  Waste  Management  and  Re- 
source Recovery  Council,  the  North  Coast 
Timber  Association  and  Mclntire-Stennis 
Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Advisory 
Board.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Trobitz  has  served  or  is  serving  on  the 
Humboldt  Bay  Harbor  Commission,  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees  and  Ad- 
visory Board,  Humboldt  State  University 
Advisory  Board,  and  Board  of  Redwoods 
United  Workshop. 

Following  graduation  from  the  University 
of  California  School  of  Forestry  in  Berkeley 
in  1938,  Trobitz  worked  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  until  1942  when  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  as  a  navigator.  After  discharge  In 
1948  he  did  graduate  work  at  Berkeley  and 
Joined  Simpson  In  Shelton,  Washington,  in 
1948. 

He  moved  to  California  in  1950  as  Simp- 
son's Chief  Forester  at  Klamath  and  moved 
through  a  series  of  promotions  until  being 
named  California  Resources  Manager  in 
1972.  During  his  stint  at  Klamath  he  was 
credited  with  a  lead  role  in  helping  the  com- 
munity recover  from  the  floods  of  1953  and 
1955. 

Trobitz  and  his  wife.  Mary,  will  continue 
to  reside  at  Glend&le.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren. Mary  Shepherd  of  Menlo  Park;  Dr.  H. 
David  Trobitz,  D.V.M.,  of  Areata,  and  Cyn- 
thia Trobitz-Thomas  of  Glendale.* 


POW  IN  VIETNAM  NAMED;  WHY 
ARE  POW  SIGHTINGS  CLASSI- 
FIED? 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILUROIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S.  1981 

m  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  world  is  walung  up  to  the 
plight  of  our  men  still  held  captive  by 
the  Communist  Vietnamese  almost  10 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  the 
recent  ABC-TV  documentary  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  increased  newspaper 
and  radio  coverage. 

The  evidence,  is  so  clear,  so  persua- 
sive, that  I  am  shocked  at  the  refusal 
of  our  own  Government  to  actively 
pursue  the  freedom  of  these  heroes. 
And  why  is  the  information  about 
these  prisoners  classified?  Certainly 
not  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Viet- 
namese; they  Icnow  who  they  have.  Is 
it  to  keep  the  facts  from  the  families 
of  the  POW's  in  order  to  insulate  the 
Government  from  lawsuits?  This  is 
certainly  the  implication  of  remarks 
allegedly  made  by  a  Deputy  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  to  former  Army  Intelligence 
Col.  Earl  Hopper  "We  have  classified 
the  information  so  we  do  not  become 
entangled  in  litigation." 

In  other  words,  the  families  that 
have  refused  to  believe  the  Govern- 
ment's claim  that  their  loved  ones  are 
all  dead  have  themselves  become  the 
enemy. 

Barbara  Hollingsworth,  who  has 
done  such  an  outstanding  job  of  im- 
covering  the  truth,  has  written  two  ar- 
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tides  on  this  subject,  published  in  the 
Maine  Paper  of  March  23  and  30.  1981. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Maine  Paper,  Mar.  23  and  30. 
1981] 

Amesicaiis  Still  Captive  im  ViBmAM? 

DEPKNSE  DEPARTMENT  "SBCKET"  DTPORHATIOII 
REVEALS  ALL  PRISONERS  HAVE  NOT  COKE  HOME 

(By  Barbara  Hollingsworth) 

Washington.— After  the  Paris  Peace  Ac- 
cords were  signed  on  January  27.  1973.  the 
United  States  withdrew  its  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. Left  behind  were  approximately  2.500 
servicemen  and  civilians  missing  and  still 
unaccounted  for.  Although  U.S.  military 
action  ended,  the  war  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  raged  on  until  1975. 

In  1976.  the  "Final  Report"  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons  in 
Southeast  Asia  (the  Montgomery  Commit- 
tee) declared  after  a  15-month  investigation 
that  "no  Americans  are  still  being  held  alive 
as  prisoners  in  Indochina,  or  elsewhere  as  a 
result  of  the  war  in  Indochina." 

However,  a  committee  minority  report  rec- 
ommended the  United  States  "should  not 
consider  that  all  POW-MLAs  are  dead  unUl 
the  United  States  has  received  as  full  and 
exhaustive  an  accounting  as  is  possible." 

The  minority  recommendation  went  un- 
heeded. Without  receiving  any  additional 
accounting  from  the  Vietnamese  on  the 
missing  men.  status  reviews  began  in  1977. 
As  a  result,  all  but  12  of  the  POW-MIAs  are 
now  officially  considered  "presumed  dead" 
by  U.S.  authorities. 

To  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  government's  presumptive 
findings  of  death  did  not  answer  the  ulti- 
mate question:  What  happened  to  the  miss- 
ing men? 

The  status  reviews  had  not  produced  any 
new  evidence  of  death.  Rather,  as  a  Defense 
Department  spokesman  told  TMP.  lack  of 
evidence  they  were  alive  was  used  as  proof 
during  the  reviews  that  they  were  dead. 

In  other  words,  the  government's  official 
position  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
families  of  the  missing  men.  Unless  they 
could  offer  proof  their  loved  ones  were  still 
alive,  the  government  would  assume  they 
had  perished. 

So  the  league  began  advertising  in  Viet- 
namese-langiiage  newspapers  throughout 
the  world,  soliciting  information  from  the 
sea  of  refugees  fleeing  the  communist  yoke, 
many  of  whom  braved  shark-infested  waters 
and  pirate  attacks  in  their  desperate  search 
for  freedom. 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened. 

Hundreds  of  refugee  reports  detailing  the 
presence  of  American  prisoners  held  by  the 
Vietnamese  after  1973  began  pouring  in. 
and  continue  today.  These  live-sighting  re- 
ports were  made  classified  secrets  by  the 
Defense  Department  in  August,  1979.  but 
TMP  has  obtained  copies  of  three  of  them, 
which  are  being  published  for  the  first  time. 

The  accounts  are  reproduced  here  in  their 
entirety,  with  only  minor  changes,  such  as 
the  deletion  of  extensive  military  technical 
terms.  l^MP  has  also  withheld  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  witnesses. 

The  first  account  contains  the  vivid  recol- 
lections of  a  former  police  official  who  es- 
caped to  France  in  early  1980.  Because  of 
his  own  confinement,  he  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  prison  life.  This  ac- 
count was  translated  from  the  Vietrtamese: 
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Nov.  19,  1980,  Macon,  France. 
My  family  mnd  I  have  been  resettled  In 
Prance  for  about  eight  months.  I  Just  read 
In  the  newspaper  the  ad  for  the  National 
League  of  Families  seeking  information  .  .  . 
I  want  to  give  it  to  you  because  of  my 
deep  concern  for  those  men  and  at  the  urge 
of  my  conscience  ...  I  served  as  a  police  ser- 
geant in  Pleiku  under  the  former  regime. 

After  the  Communist  takeover.  I  was  ar- 
rested and  detAined  at  the  Pleiku  reeduca- 
tion center.  FYom  S-12-75  to  7-15-75.  they 
ordered  other  prisoners  and  myself  to  dis- 
mantle barbed  wire  and  other  fortifications 
around  the  old  police  station.  While  work- 
ing on  those  tasks,  I  saw  two  American  pris- 
oners. 

Every  day.  at  about  8  to  8:30  a.m..  they  let 
the  two  Americans  out  to  go  to  the  toilet  I 
know  they  were  Americans  because  I  had 
previously  worked  with  the  Americans  at 
the  Danang  training  center  for  the  police- 
men. 

The  two  Americans  still  wore  military 
garbs:  their  hair  and  beard  grew  long  but 
they  were  not  too  thin  (perhaps  they  have 
been  captured  not  too  long  before.)  During 
the  three  months  and  three  days  I  was 
weeding  and  cleaning  at  the  police  station.  I 
saw  them  nearly  every  day.  I'm  sorry  that  I 
do  not  know  their  names,  because  we  have 
always  been  escorted  out  by  two  security 
guards,  their  guns  on  the  ready:  I  was  afraid 
if  I  looked  too  attentively  at  the  Americans, 
I  would  be  subject  to  interrogations. 

On  July  16,  1975,  I  was  transferred  from 
the  reeducation  center  ...  I  do  not  have 
any  idea  about  where  they  have  moved 
those  two  Americans  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
league  can  trace  their  identities  and  help 
them  reunify  with  their  famUies. 

(Signed) 

The  following  account  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish. The  writer  was  a  former  c»mmander  of 
an  air  base  and  said  he  received  a  "victory 
medal  (bronze  star]  from  the  President 
Johnson"  in  1968.  He  was  among  the  boat 
people  whose  bitterness  over  harsh  commu- 
nist rule  underscores  his  story: 

OcL  28,  1979,  Boun/e*,  France. 

There  were  two  times  I  saw  myself  the 
Americans  POW.  who  were  still  in  Vietnam. 
The  October  25th,  1978.  I  saw  25  and  the 
November  2nd.  1978,  I  saw  28  American 
POW.  They  were  in  prison  about  150  kilo- 
meters in  the  northwest  from  Saigon  city. 
and  in  the  valley  with  five  small  thatched 
houses  enveloped  by  the  forests.  They 
dressed  the  old.  striped  and  black  clothes. 
Some  POW  don't  wear  the  coat:  perhaps  it 
was  very  hot.  They  worked  with  the  hard 
labour.  First  time,  they  carried  the  precious 
wood  and  they  diged  [sic]  the  earth  for  agri- 
culture in  the  last  time. 

I  try  to  make  relation  with  them  or  give 
them  a  sign  but  I  cannot.  They  were  take 
care  of  serious  by  two  instructors  and  five 
soldiers  with  weapons.  The  POW  were  thin- 
ness and  very  tired. 

I  may  show  on  the  military  map  of  the 
South  Vietnam  the  place  which  they  are  in 
prison. 

However,  if  possible.  I  shall  [be]  a  witness 
before  the  [U.N.]  Assembly  and  before  the 
public  opinion  in  the  world  to  prove  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
who  treat  with  the  POW.  It  is  contrary  of 
the  International  Law. 

The  Vietnam  Communists  overwhelmed 
with  hard  labour  the  POW  in  the  region 
forest  and  unhealthy  water.  The  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  would  like  to  keep  the 
POW  with  the  purpose:— to  take  revenge.— 
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to  exchange  (they  take  easy)  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  VA.A.  .  . 

(Signed) 

Le  Thi  Anh.  52.  is  a  Vietnamese  writer  and 
lecturer  who  lives  Just  outside  Washington 
in  suburban  Maryland.  Since  1978  she  has 
assisted  the  league  In  obtaining  accounts  of 
live  sightings  of  Americans.  Her  credentials 
are  ideal  for  the  task. 

Having  come  to  the  United  SUtes  In  1964 
through  a  UN-sponsored  writers  program. 
Anh.  a  Buddhist  pacifist,  became  heavily  in- 
volved in  the  "peace  movement."  She  was  a 
confidante  of  many  of  the  top  anti- Vietnam 
war  leaders  as  well  as  many  North  Vietnam- 
ese. Viet  Cong,  and  South  Vietnamese  dissi- 
dents. 

Her  break  with  that  element  came  when 
she  realized,  after  the  1975  Communist  vic- 
tory, that  the  U.S.  "anti-war"  element  was 
not  anti-war  at  all,  but  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
Communist  Victory  and  U.S.  defeat.  Today 
she  publishes  Vietnam  News,  a  newsletter  of 
events  and  trends  in  Vietnam,  and  has  es- 
tablished a  network  of  contacts  within  the 
anti-communist  Vietnamese  resistance 
movement. 

Anh  first  became  involved  with  the  league 
when  a  Vietnamese  refugee  came  to  her 
when  she  was  teaching  and  told  her  about 
American  POWs  he  had  seen  in  Vietnam. 
She  forwarded  the  information  to  the 
league,  thinking  it  would  end  her  involve- 
ment in  the  matter.  But  the  league  asked 
her  to  do  one  more  thing.  Because  of  her 
fluency  in  Vietnamese,  would  she  place  the 
ad  in  the  newspaper? 

Le  Thi  Anh  agreed,  expecting  "five  or  six 
replies." 

Instead,  she  was  inundated.  She  soon 
t>ecame  the  clearinghouse  for  the  refugee 
reports.  Some  of  them  were  so  disturbing.  "I 
couldn't  sleep  at  night."  she  told  TMP. 

The  letters  came  from  all  over  the  world, 
from  refugees  of  every  age  and  occupation. 
She  even  received  unsigned  letters  from 
former  Viet  Cong  who  had  seen  American 
captives  but  were  afraid  to  let  their  own 
identities  be  known.  Along  with  the  sighting 
reports  have  come  threats  from  the  Com- 
munists, who  do  not  like  what  she  is  doing. 

Dutifully,  the  sighting  reports  were 
turned  over  to  the  State  Department  and 
Defense  Department.  The  government  had 
demanded  proof  Americans  were  still  alive— 
the  families  were  providing  that  proof. 
Armed  with  this  new  information,  surely 
the  government  would  do  something  to  re- 
cover the  men. 

Not  quite.  Prank  Sleverts.  President  Car- 
ter's deputy  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  affairs,  and 
SUte  Department  coordinator  for  POW- 
MIA  matters,  became  angry  with  Le  Thi 
Anh  and  told  her  she  was  only  creating 
"false  hopes "  in  the  families.  The  govern- 
ment attacked  the  credibility  of  the  refu- 
gees, dismissing  their  accounts  because  it 
claimed  they  were  after  money  or  made  up 
information  to  get  into  the  country. 

However,  some  of  the  reports  came  from 
refugees  who  were  already  in  the  United 
States  had  nothing  more  to  gain  from  tell- 
ing their  stories.  Further,  while  the  league's 
ad  offers  a  reward  for  information  on  the 
missing  servicemen,  not  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  destitute  refugees  has  ever  asked  for  it. 

Le  Thi  Anh  continues  to  receive  live-sight- 
ing reports  from  around  the  world.  Her 
value  in  this  work  is  such  that  she  has  even 
assisted  in  debriefing  former  high-ranking 
North  Vietnamese  who  have  defected,  yet 
whose  "official"  corroboration  lends  added 
weight  to  the  refugee  sightings. 
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One  of  the  most  extraordinary  reports  is 
this  one,  received  barely  two  months  ago 
from  a  former  South  Vietnamese  member  of 
an  elite  combat  force  who  now  lives  In  the 
southern  United  States.  Besides  providing 
explicit  details  on  locations,  military  unlU. 
dates,  etc..  which  characterize  a  well-trained 
military  man.  this  account  describes  in 
detail  and  Identifies  by  name  a  U.S.  service- 
man who  was  being  held  in  Vietnam.  It  also 
says  that  Soviet  soldiers  may  have  had  a 
combat  role  in  the  war 

"Before  1975.  I  was  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Reconnaissance  Branch  ...  I  belonged 
to  the  "Tactical  Shock  Troops  assigned  the 
task  of  searching,  attacking  and  destroying 
food  caches,  arms  caches  and  documents  of 
two  Viet  Cong  units  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  our  unit  was 
to  provide  support  to  Division  22  .  .  .  which 
were  standing  face  to  face  with  the  Viet 
Cong  Division  320.  the  North  Vietnamese  F 
10  and  commandos  and  artillery— all  aimed 
at  Pleiku  during  the  month  of  June  1974 
.  .  .  You  can  imagine  how  tough  was  the 
battle  against  the  Communists. . . 

"Along  the  front  miming  from  Tan  Canh 
to  Dac-To  to  Kontum  .  .  .  there  was  a  para- 
trooper brigade  defending  that  front  with 
the  replacement  [sic]  and  support  from  a 
U.S.  Cavalry  unit  .  .  .  But  these  were  under 
so  much  pressure  from  the  Viet  Cong  that 
the  Vietnamese  paratr(x>per  brigade  was  to- 
tally defeated  ...  it  had  to  retreat  together 
with  Regiment  4rs  independent  infantry 
unit  to  the  base  in  Kontum. 

"Only  up  until  1974.  has  my  paratrooper 
unit  and  I  got  the  opportunity  to  set  foot 
again  to  the  Tan  Canh.  Dae  To  areas  ...  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  work  camps.'  I  met  a 
group  of  four  white  men,  they  were  in  two 
working  teams,  they  were  tall  with  blonde 
or  brown  hair.  They  were  carrying  logs  to 
build  bridges  for  the  Viet  Cong  ...  At  that 
time  we  did  not  pay  special  attention  to  the 
white  men  working  on  the  bridge-building 
site,  mistaking  them  for  the  Russians  ...  I 
had  met  personnel  from  the  Russian  Engi- 
neering Corps  bulldozing  earth  ...  I  also 
saw  Russian  men  manning  tanks  attacking 
the  base  801  in  Le  Thanh. 

"Time  went  by  .  .  .  the  Communists  trans- 
ferred me  to  a  prison  camp  K6.  I  commuted 
to  do  forced  labor  in  K8  .  .  .  distant  three 
hours  by  bullcart  .  .  .  That  prison  camp  of 
Tan  Canh  existed  since  1970.  There  were 
about  200  prisoners.  In  that  camp.  I  saw 
American  POWs  who  were  kept  separate, 
more  than  1  kilometer  away  from  the  Viet- 
namese POWs.  Those  U.S.  POWs  were 
transported  to  K8  to  labor  in  building 
bridges,  clearing  Jungle  together  with  us 
prisoners  from  the  puppet  Saigon  Regime' 
as  they  called  us.  . . 

"During  that  time  Major  Chau  and  I  com- 
municated with  the  Americans  in  English, 
using  Alpha.  Beta.  Delta  .  .  .  We  have 
learned  that  Major  Johnson  was  the  leader 
of  that  group  of  American  POWs. 

"Major  Johnson  had  served  on  the  cavalry 
brigade  assigned  to  the  defense  of  Dae  To 
and  Tan  Canh.  The  headquarters  of  his  bri- 
gade was  located  in  Qui  Nhon  and  Major 
Johnson  was  listed  as  missing  in  action  since 
1971.  He  has  served  in  Thuong  Due  earlier. 
There  were  two  sergeants  and  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  group  of  American  POWs. 
The  relationship  and  conversations  did  not 
last,  because  Major  Chau  [who  apparently 
spoke  English.]  was  executed.  I  was  sent  to 
prison  camp  in  Binh  Dinh.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1977.  I  got  permission  to  go  home  for  a  ylslt 
with  family:  I  went  into  hiding  and  escaped 
from  Vietnam  in  1978. 
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"I  still  remember  Major  Johnson's  face 
quite  well.  He  was  thin,  short  for  an  Ameri- 
can, he  had  a  long  face,  a  bald  forehead, 
brown  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  his  nose  is  a 
little  flattened  between  the  eyes,  a  dimple 
in  the  middle  of  his  chin,  teeth  distant  from 
one  another.  I  used  to  be  ordered  by  the 
Communist  guards  to  bring  manlocsweet  po- 
tatoes to  the  "American  pirates;'  they  had 
their  hands  and  legs  tied  up  when  they  were 
not  working,  when  they  were  resting.  Major 
Chau  told  me  the  Americans  belonged  to 
the  cavalry  brigade  stationed  in  Quang 
Nam.  He  was  on  his  way  from  Quang  Nam 
to  Qui  Nhon  when  he  was  reported  as  miss- 
ing in  Tan  Canh.  The  two  sergeants  and  the 
first  lieutenant  were  captured  during  the 
Mo  Due  and  Thuong  Due  battles. 

"The  exact  date  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  was  during  February  1975.  At  that 
time  I  came  back  from  K6  to  K8  to  take  my 
rice  ration  and  proceed  by  foot  to  Blnh 
Dinh.  There  I  was  assigned  the  task  of 
transporting  ammunition  for  the  Viet  Cong 
to  attack  Qui  Nhon.  At  that  time  Major 
Johnson  was  still  building  roads  in  K8,  so 
were  the  first  lieutenant  and  the  two  ser- 
geants. 

'"In  July  1975.  my  friend  Lt.  Trung  came 
back  from  K8.  I  asked  him  about  the  Ameri- 
cans and  he  said  they  were  stUl  there,  all  of 
them. 

"'The  information  I  give  here  is  accurate. 
If  the  Americans  do  not  find  their  people,  it 
is  their  fault,  they  were  not  thorough  in 
providing  security,  not  thorough  In  their 
search.  We  sympathize  with  them,  we  un- 
derstand them,  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
help  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  defeat  com- 
munism, but  to  our  deep  regrets,  both  them 
and  us  are  crying  in  sorrow.  Will  they  be 
able  to  find  their  people  now?  As  for  my 
comrades-in-arms,  each  of  us  follows  the 
fate  befallen  us.  We  still  have  to  carry  on 
the  fight  for  a  very  long  time,  a  most  heroic 
and  desperate  fight.  It  is  that  when  the 
Americans  were  searching  for  their  lost 
ones,  we  are  searching  for  what  should  have 
been,  what  must  be?" 

Pentagon  Accused  or  Baogbking  Vnrs 
Wro've  Seen  Aiociucans 

Washingion.— What  has  become  of  the 
2,553  American  servicemen  and  43  civilians 
reported  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In 
action  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Despite  310  first-hand,  live  sightings  by 
refugees  who  claim  they  saw  Americans  still 
held  prisoner  in  violation  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Accords,  the  official  Pentagon  and  State  De- 
partment poBition  is  a  terse  two  lines: 

""There  are  increasing  reports  that  Ameri- 
cans may  be  held  against  their  will  in  Indo- 
china. The  U.S.  government  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  substantiate  this  informa- 
tion and  priority  effort  will  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  investigate  these  reports." 

What  exactly  does  the  government  mean 
by  ""substantiate?"  That  question  was  posed 
by  TMP  to  Lt.  Col.  Jerry  Orohowski.  the 
Pentagon's  official  spokesman. 

He  replied:  "You  ultimately  have  to  go 
back  to  where  (the  sighting]  happened  and 
spot  somebody  at  the  same  place." 

However,  since  numerous  refugee  reports 
indicate  the  Vietnamese  often  move  prison- 
ers, such  a  demand  seems  almost  impossible 
to  meet. 

Grohowski  complained  the  Pentagon 
never  received  any  ruunes  of  Americans  al- 
leged to  still  be  held  captive  by  the  Viets. 

He  was  startled  to  leam  TMP  had  pub- 
lished such  information  (TMP,  March  24). 
"Well  that's  the  exception."  he  said.  "We 
usually  just  get  'Caucasian.' " 
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Colonel  Earl  Hopper,  a  former  executive 
director  of  the  National  League  of  Families 
and  a  former  intelligence  officer  himself, 
told  TMP: 

"We're  in  awfully  bad  shape  in  the  intelli- 
gence department  if  after  all  these  years  we 
still  do  not  know  for  sure  if  an  American  is 
alive  (in  Southeast  Asia]  and  be  able  to  con- 
firm or  positively  deny  it.  It's  not  a  lack  of 
evidence— it's  a  lack  of  desire." 

Indeed,  there  is  evidence  Pentagon  and 
State  Departmen  officials— perhaps  fearful 
of  Jeopardizing  their  careers— have  tried  to 
squelch  information  on  the  POWs-kUAs  by 
threatening  and  intimidating  the  witnesses 
who  claimed  to  have  seen  them. 

"Up  until  the  very  recent  past,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  has  persisted  in 
its  strenuous  efforts  to  discredit  witnesses, 
and  not  make  use  of  them  even  though  they 
volunteered  to  help."  Dermot  Foley,  former 
League  of  Families  counsel  whose  brother  is 
missing  in  action,  told  TMP. 

Knowledgeable  sources  told  TMP  it  is 
widely  believed  in  refugee  circles  the  U.S. 
government  does  not  really  want  any  infor- 
mation atwut  the  missing  Gls.  as  this  infor- 
mation would  be  an  embarrassment  to  the 
United  States. 

While  the  Pentagon  claims  it  is  working 
diligently  to  substantiate  the  information  it 
already  has.  those  in  contact  with  refugees 
tell  a  vastly  different  story. 

After  the  League  learned  in  court  that  it 
was  U.S.  government  policy  not  to  interview 
the  Indochinese  refugees,  the  government 
started  putting  up  signs  in  refugee  camps 
asking  for  information  about  the  missing 
Americans.  One  man  in  a  camp  wrote  to  the 
League  wanting  to  help,  but  told  them  the 
government  might  be  more  successful  if  the 
signs  were  not  so  tiny  and  written  in  Viet- 
namese rather  than  E^lish. 

Further,  after  the  League  had  turned  over 
new  evidence  to  the  DIA,  follow-ups  showed 
the  DIA  had  not  bothered  to  interview 
many  of  the  witnesses. 

But  perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence  of 
the  government's  attempts  to  keep  the  issue 
under  wraps  was  its  treatment  of  Ngo  Phi 
Hung,  the  ""first  good  eyewitness"  of  Ameri- 
cans held  captive  in  Indochina. 

On  August  9,  1978,  Hung  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
he  had  seen  49  living  POWs  in  Vietnam  as 
late  as  April  1977.  The  ranks  were  deci- 
mated during  the  two  years  Hung  kept 
track  of  the  prisoners— two  POWs  died  and 
one  committed  suicide.  Hung  even  procured 
a  list  of  their  names,  which  was  stolen  by  pi- 
rates along  with  his  other  possessions 
during  his  escape  from  Vietnam  in  February 
1978. 

Hopper  told  TMP  the  DIA  debriefed 
Hung  and  then  attempted  to  discredit  his 
character,  going  so  far  as  to  fabricate  a 
report  to  prove  Hung's  descriptions  of  the 
terrain  in  the  areas  he  saw  the  POWs  were 
inaccurate. 

However,  former  POW  Michael  Benge 
stated  Hung's  knowledge  of  the  area  was 
indeed  accurate.  Hopper  said. 

A  few  days  before  Hung's  appearance 
l>efore  the  subcommittee.  Hopper  recount- 
ed. DIA  agents  appeared  at  Hung's  home  in 
San  Diego  and  used  "intimidation  and 
threats"  in  an  apparent  effort  to  frighten 
him  into  silence. 

The  DIA  agents  came  to  his  house  and 
scared  the  living  [daylights]  out  of  him  and 
his  family,"  Hopper  said.  ""They  told  him: 
"We're  from  military  intelligence.  You  have 
to  come  with  us."  They  took  him  to  a  hotel 
in  downtown  San  Diego  and  made  him  turn 
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over  his  notebook."  In  the  notebook.  Hung 
had  been  trying  to  reconstruct  the  list  of 
names  stolen  by  the  pirates. 

When  he  heard  of  the  DIA  visit.  Hopper 
added,  he  immediately  flew  to  San  Diego 
and  stayed  with  the  terrorized  refugee  until 
they  both  flew  to  Washington  for  the  hear- 
ing. 

Foley,  who  was  Hungs  attorney  at  the 
time,  confirmed  the  incident.  "'DIA  tried  to 
terrorize  him.  even  though  they  knew  I  had 
been  retained  and  we  had  exchanged  writ- 
ten correspondence  that  they  would  not  in- 
terfere with  him"  without  counsel  present, 
he  said. 

In  another  incident.  Foley  said  he  found  a 
witness  who  said  he  saw  12  live  Americans 
since  November  1980.  Foley  said  the  witness 
"volunteered  to  put  his  life  on  the  line"  and 
obtain  more  information  about  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners. 

DIA  was  notified.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
witness  was  arrested  by  local  police  in  the 
United  States,  beaten  up  in  jail,  and  told  he 
would  not  be  released  unless  he  promised  to 
get  off  the  case.  When  the  promise  was 
made,  several  charges  were  dropped,  and  he 
fled  the  country. 

Before  leaving  he  phoned  Foley  and  told 
him  he  was  instructed,  as  "part  of  the  deal." 
to  teU  Foley  he  had  lied  about  the  POWs. 
"But  I  didn't  Ue— I  reaUy  told  you  the 
truth."  Foley  recounted  him  saying. 

When  asked  about  the  alleged  intimida- 
tion of  witnesses  by  the  DIA,  Grohowski  re- 
plied, "'That's  totally  false."  But  no  one 
with  the  DIA  would  permit  himself  to  be 
questioned  by  TMP  about  these  and  similar 
serious  allegations. 

President  Richard  Nixon  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Henry  Kissinger,  assured  the 
country  no  Americans  were  left  behind  in 
Indochina.  This  denial  has  been  continued 
for  eight  years,  through  three  administra- 
tions. Democrat  and  Republican.  While 
many  think  the  Reagan  administration  will 
take  a  renewed  interest  in  finding  the  miss- 
ing men.  Foley  is  skeptical. 

"The  people  in  the  Pentagon  and  State 
Department  are  the  same  people  who 
botched  it  up  royally  in  the  Nixon-Ford 
years."  he  said.  "They're  still  there.  I  have 
not  seen  any  effort  to  clean  house.  No  one  is 
asking  the  key  question.  The  record  of  the 
DIA  and  the  government  as  a  whole  is  a  100 
percent  failure,  and  nobody  is  asking  why." 

Maj.  Gen.  John  K.  Singlaub.  a  leader  of 
the  POW-MIA  activists,  said  the  problem 
will  never  be  solved  through  humanitarian 
appeals  to  the  Vietnamese: 

""We  run  the  danger  of  placing  Vietnam  in 
a  position  where  it  concludes  it"s  better  off 
to  make  its  previous  statements  come  true. 
The  great  fear  1  have  is  that  they  will 
simply  murder  the  POWs  if  there  are  ama- 
teurish negotiations  or  excessive  public 
emotion.  It's  going  to  require  great  skill, 
whatever  is  done." 

Singlaub  said  the  options  range  from 
paying  ransom,  like  the  French,  to  putting 
pressure  on  Hanoi  from  a  third  source.  He 
added  the  United  States  could  also  trade  off 
diplomatic  recognition  in  return  for  the 
men. 

Another  possibility  is  that  Vietnam  may 
require  some  face-saving  device,  perhaps  by 
classifying  all  the  prisoners  as  defectors 
who  stayed  on  in  Vietnam  of  their  own 
accord. 

Rep.  Robert  Doman.  R-Cal.,  whose  best 
friend  is  missing  in  action,  told  TMP  the 
handling  of  the  issue  is  the  '"most  persistent 
case  of  [cover-up]  I  have  ever  seen.'" 
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lM.on  than  100  of  the  live  sishtlngs  have 
been  "ahaolutety  conflnned."  he  said,  since 
they  related  to  Pfc.  Robert  Oarwood  or  to 
Arlo  Oay,  a  commercial  fisherman  who  was 
captured  and  released  by  the  Communists 
in  1976— after  they  had  denied  his  existence 
to  a  visiting  U^.  ConKresaional  delegation. 

"In  over  100  cases,  we  Imow  for  a  fact  that 
all  the  people  who  said  they  saw  Americans 
were  telling  the  truth,"  Doman  said.  "Why 
can't  we  asaiune  the  rest  of  the  sightings 
have  the  same  percentage  of  reliability?" 

In  short,  evidence  too  strong  to  dismiss 
points  to  the  existence  of  U.S.  soldiers  and 
dvUlans  still  tteing  held  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

Unless  the  U.S.  government  makes  up  its 
mind  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  get  them 
out— in  spite  of  Pentagon  and  State  Depart- 
ment intransigence  by  its  career  burea- 
crats— Hanoi  will  never  let  them  go. 

Whether  these  POWs  and  MLAs  become 
the  second  generation  of  "forgotten  men" 
from  a  U.S.  war  In  Asia  rests  squarely  with 
one  man— Ronald  Reagan.* 


P-15  ENHANCEMENT  PACKAGE 
FOR  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  imiANA 

»  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  March  1981  by  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
(AIPAC),  on  the  F-15  enhancement 
package  for  Saudi  Arabia.  Comments 
on  that  memorandum  which  1  request- 
ed from  the  Department  of  State  will 
appear  in  the  CoNGRCssioifAL  Record 
tomorrow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  memo- 
randum was  prepared  prior  to  public 
discussion  regarding  the  possible  sale 
of  early  warning  AWACS  aircraft  or 
tanker  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  None 
of  these  F-15  or  AWACS  proposals 
have  yet  been  notified  to  the  Congress 
on  either  an  informal  or  formal  t>asis. 

The  AIPAC  memorandum  follows: 
OrriMsivs  Wkapohs  por  Saudi  Arabia 

The  Reagan  Administration's  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  AIM-9L  air-to-air  missiles 
and  Fuel  and  Sensor  Tactical  (FAST)  packs 
will  dramatically  increase  the  firepower  and 
range  of  the  62  F-15s  purchased  by  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1978.  An  offensive  capability  for 
these  aircraft— already  the  most  advanced 
fighter-bomber  in  the  world  is  contradictory 
to  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are 
being  provided.  This  sale  is  wrong.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  l>est  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel. 

This  sale  will  not  enhance  the  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  is  threatened  by  inter- 
nal instability,  nor  is  there  any  possibility 
that  it  will  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  defeat  a 
Soviet  thrust.  This  sale,  in  fact,  will  increase 
instability  within  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
region. 

The  sale  will  not  strengthen  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli peace  process,  since  Saudi  Arabia  has 
l>een.  and  continues  to  be.  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  the  Camp  David  Accords. 

The  sale  will  not  lead  to  old  price  modera- 
tion or  increased  Saudi  production.  If  any- 
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thing,  the  sale  will  appear  to  be  appease- 
ment In  the  face  of  Saudi  threats  to  cut  oil 
production. 

The  sale  will  only  encourage  Saudi  Arabia 
to  demand  additional  offensive  equipment, 
specifically  multiple  ejection  bomb  racks, 
KC-135  Jet  tankers,  and  AWACS  (Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System )  aircraft. 

Finally,  the  sale  wiU  violate  specific  U.S. 
commitments.  In  1978,  when  the  original  F- 
15  sale  was  proposed,  the  Executive  branch 
gave  written  assurances  to  Congress  and 
promised  the  Israeli  Ooverrunent  that  these 
offensive  systems  would  not  be  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

THK  incw  K9Vtrtaarr 

The  addition  of  FAST  packs  and  AIM-SLs 
will  significantly  enhance  the  offensive  ca- 
pability of  the  Saudi  air  force. 

The  FAST  pack  is  a  conformal  fuel  and 
equipment  pod  attached  on  each  side  of  the 
aircraft.  An  F-15  so  equipped  has  a  combat 
radius  of  more  than  1,000  miles,  compared 
with  about  450  miles  for  an  F-15  without 
the  pods.  The  FAST  packs  will  permit  Saudi 
aircraft  to  operate  out  of  any  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia  against  any  target  in  Israel.  The 
added  fuel  capacity  also  brings  Egypt,  Iraq 
and  Iran  within  the  aircrafts'  combat  range. 

The  addition  of  FAST  packs  to  an  F-15 
does  not  inferfere  with  the  use  of  the 
weapon  stations.  Each  pod  can  carry  two 
AIM-7  Sparrow  air-to-air  missiles  or  4.400 
pounds  of  air-to-ground  ordnance.  The  pods 
actually  provide  a  slight  improvement  in 
aerodynamic  performance  of  the  F-15  and 
enable  the  plane  to  carry  a  heavier  bomb 
load  to  distant  targets.  Part  of  the  available 
volume  of  the  FAST  packs  can  be  used  for 
either  sensors,  cameras,  electronic  counter- 
measures  (.ECM).  laser  designators,  etc. 

The  AIM-9L  is  the  most  advanced  version 
of  the  Sidewinder  air-to-air  missile.  It  fea- 
tures all-aspect  attack  (meaning  that  it  need 
not  be  fired  from  behind  the  target  air- 
craft), improved  homing  and  guidance,  in- 
creased maneuverability,  resistance  to  jam- 
ming and  a  more  lethal  warhead.  It  is  a 
state-of-the-art  weapon  which  is  only  now 
being  deployed  on  America's  own  F-15s  and 
F-16S. 

THREAT  ANALYSIS 

There  is  no  threat  facing  Saudi  Arabia 
which  justifies  the  sale. 

The  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  are  more 
than  1.000  miles  from  Saudi  Arabia's  east- 
em  coast.  Soviet  expansionism  unsettles  the 
region,  but  it  is  Iran  and  Pakistan  that  are 
directly  threatened,  not  Saudi  Arabia. 
Credibility  is  strained  in  imagining  Saudi 
Arabia  using  the  enhanced  range  of  its  F- 
15s  to  strike  at  Soviet  military  targets  in 
western  Afghanistan. 

Were  there  a  Soviet  attack  on  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's oilfields,  an  enhanced  ordnance  capac- 
ity on  62  Saudi  F-15s  would  not  be  effective 
in  defending  Saudi  targets  against  a  much 
more  powerful  Soviet  attack.  Only  the 
United  States  could  do  this.  Any  attack  on 
Saudi  Arabia  by  the  USSR  would  be  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  West,  and  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable situation  in  which  the  United 
States  would  leave  the  defense  of  the  Arabi- 
an Peninsula  to  Saudi  Arabia  alone. 

The  same  political  and  logistical  argu- 
ments would  militate  against  any  suggestion 
of  a  Soviet  thrust  from  Ethiopia. 

South  Yeman  is  deterred— as  it  has  always 
tieen- by  the  obstacles  of  desert  and  dis- 
tance. Saudi  Arabia's  purchases  of  110  F- 
5Es.  American  M-60  and  French  AMX-30 
main  battle  taiiks.  Maverick  air-to-ground 
guided  missiles.  TOW  antitank  missiles  and 
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the  63  P-lSs  in  their  interceptor  mode  were 
all  designed  to  assure  an  effective  Saudi  de- 
fense against  South  Yemen.  With  all  these 
systems  now  in  place  or  soon  to  be  delivered, 
Saudi  Arabia  requires  nothing  more  to  pro- 
tect Itself  from  a  weak,  and  probably  imagi- 
nary, threat  from  South  Yemen. 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  an  invasion  of 
Saudi  Arabia  from  Iraq.  Currently,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  assisting  Iraq  in  its  war  with  Iran 
both  diplomatically  and  militarily.  There 
have  been  recent  reports  of  Iraqi-bound 
arms  t>eing  delivered  via  Saudi  ports.  Ameri- 
can equipment  supplied  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
particularly  artillery,  may  have  also  been 
transferred  to  Iraq  in  violation  of  American 
arms  transfer  provisions. 

Iranian  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia  have  been 
blunted  by  the  Iraq-Iran  war  and  by  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  AWACS  in  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  Saudi  Arabia,  equipped  with  F- 
15s  in  the  offervsive  mode,  may  be  perceived 
by  Iran  to  be  a  strategic  threat.  Thus,  the 
new  equipment  will  further  destabilize  the 
volatile  region. 

The  combination  of  UJ3.  arms  largesse  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  assurances  of  additional 
weaponry  to  Israel  to  meet  the  new  threat 
recalls  an  earUer  American  Middle  East 
policy— John  Foster  Dulles'  unsuccessful 
and  discredited  attempt  to  achieve  an  arms 
balance  in  the  region.  But  Israel  cannot 
afford  an  arms  'balance"— neither  economi- 
cally nor  mUitarily.  Israel's  military  survival 
has  always  required  a  qualitative  edge  over 
its  Arab  neighbors.  Today,  the  Arabs'  quan- 
titative advantage  is  growing  while  Israel's 
qualitative  edge  has  been  dangerously 
eroded. 

SAUDI  INSTABILITY 

Saudi  Arabia  is  much  less  stable  today 
than  it  was  three  years  ago.  The  takeover  of 
the  Grand  Mosque  last  year  provides  ample 
evidence  that:  there  is  popular  resentment 
against  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Saudi  royal  family:  that 
skewed  budgetary  priorities  and  pervasive 
corruption  are  arousing  domestic  discon- 
tent: that  the  tribal  National  Guard  and 
Saudi  army  are  unreliable  and  potential 
rivals:  and  that  the  primary  threat  to  the 
Saudi  regime  comes  from  its  own  feudal 
policies  and  from  conspiracies  based  in  rival 
Arab  states.  F-15s  are  of  no  value  in  meet- 
ing internal  upheavals. 

The  United  States  must  not  repeat  the 
errors  made  in  Iran  by  selling  too  much  ad- 
vanced weaponry  to  an  unstable  client  faced 
with  internal  discontent  rather  than  exter- 
nal threats.  With  legitimate  defense  needs 
already  met,  the  proposed  sale  become  a 
symbol,  not  of  Saudi  Arabia's  importance  to 
the  United  States,  but  of  iU  ability  to  get 
whatever  it  wants  from  our  country.  Arms 
sales  of  similar  magnitude  did  nothing  to 
save  the  Shah  and  may  in  fact  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  downfall.  Should  a  similar  fate 
befall  the  Saudi  monarch— which  cannot  be 
discounted— the  United  States  would  face 
the  dismal  prospect  of  having  the  secrets  of 
its  most  advanced  weapons  compromised 
and  having  the  weapons  turned  against 
their  supplier. 

PROMOTING  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE 

In  1978  it  was  argued  that  the  sale  of  P- 
15s  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  promote  Saudi 
moderation  and  involvement  in  the  peace 
process,  and  assure  continuing  Saudi  sup- 
port for  the  peace  efforts  of  President 
Sadat.  Although  at  the  time  there  was  no 
sure  way  of  testing  this  contention,  events 
have  since  proven  that  this  argument  was 
groundless. 
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Saudi  Arabia's  policy  toward  peace  with 
Israel  since  the  signing  of  the  Camp  David 
Accords  has  been  anything  but  "moderate" 
or  "supportive."  Saudi  leaders  have  urged  a 
Jihad  against  Israel.  Saudi  Arabia  led  the 
Arab  League  condemnation  of  the  peace 
treaty.  It  has  withheld  economic  support 
from  Egypt  and  in  fact  broke  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Egypt  and  joined  with  Iraq  at 
the  Baghdad  conferences  in  organizing  the 
Arab  political  and  economic  boycott  of 
Egypt.  It  provides  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  support  the  rejectionist  front.  It 
adamantly  refused  American  entreaties  to 
join  the  negotiations.  It  redoubled  its  finan- 
cial and  diplomatic  support  for  the  terrorist 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  It  con- 
demned the  opening  of  normal  relations  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel,  the  exchange  of 
ambassadors,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  to  all  Israel  ships. 

To  sell  Saudi  Arabia  additional  offensive 
equipment  for  its  F-15s  would  be  rewarding 
intraitsigence  rather  than  encouraging  mod- 
eration. 

An  overall  assessment  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
defense  posture  will  reveal  that  the  king- 
dom cannot  defend  itself  over  a  broad  front. 
The  land  mass  is  simply  too  large,  and  the 
population  base  available  for  the  armed 
forces  is  much  too  small.  Saudi  Arabia  is  in- 
capable of  fielding  forces  now  for  the  tanks 
and  aircraft  it  has  already  obtained.  The 
nation  is  reported  to  l>e  considering  a  na- 
tional conscription— a  step  that  would  intro- 
duce potentially  disloyal  and  radical  ele- 
ments into  its  armed  forces.  The  Saudi  in- 
terest in  obtaining  several  hundred 
German-made  Leopard  tanks  and  several 
squadrons  of  European-made  Tornado  fight- 
er-bombers raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  desert  kingdom  is  considering  bringing 
in  outside  forces— such  as  Pakistanis— to 
man  its  weapons.  The  dangers  such  a  move 
would  present  to  regional  and  internal  sta- 
bility and  the  security  of  advanced  Ameri- 
can weaponry  cannot  be  underestimated. 
The  vast  Saudi  buildup  raises  the  obvious 
question  of  whether  Saudi  Arabia  is  stock- 
piling weapons  for  future  transfer  to  a  third 
country. 

THE  REAL  THREAT 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation 
for  Saudi  Arabia's  buildup  of  sophisticated 
offensive  weapon  systems.  The  Riyadh 
regime  could  move  against  much  weaker  op- 
ponents or  against  targets  close  to  its  border 
in  coordination  with  larger  armies  and  out- 
side forces. 

This  last  scenario  illustrates  that  the  one 
nation  which  would  be  threatened  by  Saudi 
augmentation  of  its  F-15s  would  be  Israel. 
Several  times,  including  last  month  at  the 
Taif  Summit,  Saudi  leaders  called  for  Jihad 
(holy  war)  against  the  Jewish  state.  In  the 
past  32  years,  Saudi  forces  have  been  en- 
gaged four  times— three  of  them  against 
Israel. 

The  F-^15s  Saudi  Arabia  will  soon  obtain 
will  seriously  impair  the  security  of  an 
Israel  withdrawing  behind  less  secure  de- 
fense lines  in  the  Negev  Desert.  But  F-15s 
equipped  with  AIM-9L6  and  FAST  packs 
will  severely  undermine  Israel's  air  superior- 
ity and  will  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  hit  any 
Israeli  target  with  greater  force  from  tmses 
located  much  deeper  within  Saudi  Arabia. 

On  a  one-to-one  basis.  Israel  is  capable  of 
meeting  any  Saudi  threat.  But  Saudi  Arabia 
would  never  engage  Israel  by  itself.  As  in 
1973,  it  would  be  part  of  a  coordiiutted  pan- 
Arab  attack.  It  would  be  a  strained  and  em- 
battled Israel,  engaged  along  a  broad  east- 
em    front,   which   would   have   to   try   to 
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defend  against  pinpoint  strikes  by  heavily 
armed,  long-range  Saudi  F-15s.  Israel's 
knowledge  of  this  eventuality  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  chance  of  preemptive  strikes 
against  Saudi  Arabia.  This,  in  turn,  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Saudis  to 
resist  full-scale  involvement  in  future  Arab 
aggression  against  Israel. 

NEW  AMERICAN  POLICIES 

The  Saudi  sale  has  been  explained  as  part 
of  a  new  American  policy  to  confront  Soviet 
encroachment  in  the  Middle  East.  The  best 
way  to  confront  Soviet  designs  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  however,  is  not  by  opening  the 
flood  gates  of  arms  sales.  U.S.  bases,  facili- 
ties, and  a  naval  presence  are  the  best  deter- 
rent to  Soviet  adventurism.  Yet,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  rejected  American  base  arrange- 
ments in  the  Arabian  peninusla. 

OIL  PRICE  MODERATION 

U.S.  acquiescence  in  the  face  of  Saudi  de- 
mands has  not  in  the  past,  and  will  not  in 
the  future,  lead  to  moderation  in  oil  policy. 

The  Saudi  record  on  oil  price  rises  and 
withholding  of  oil  supply  requires  scrutiny. 
While  Saudi  Arabia  has  charged  a  bit  less 
than  other  OPEC  oil  producers,  the  differ- 
ence has  generally  been  minor.  Saudi  Arabia 
went  along  with,  and  in  some  cases  instigat- 
ed, the  rocketing  escalation  of  OPEC  oil 
prices  after  the  Iranian  revolution  which 
has  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  crude 
oil.  Many  analysts  believe  that  Saudi  Arabia 
took  its  independent  line  on  OPEC  pricing 
in  order  to  protect  its  waning  influence 
within  OPEC,  and  not  to  aid  the  American 
consumer. 

Because  of  a  current  world  surplus  of  oil, 
caused  in  part  by  the  continued  and  unex- 
pected exports  from  Iraq  and  Iran,  Saudi 
Arabia  is  reported  to  t>e  considering  produc- 
tion cut-backs  to  prop  up  the  current  oil 
prices.  Under  such  market  conditions,  Saudi 
Arabia  could  assist  in  a  roll-back  of  OPEC's 
posted  prices  in  order  to  alleviate  inflation- 
ary and  recessionary  pressures  in  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  No  such  effort  is  con- 
templated or  expected. 

The  sale  of  the  add-on  equipment  for  the 
F-15s  will  not  increase  the  reliability  of 
Saudi  oil  supplies.  After  the  F-15  sale.  Saudi 
Arabia  threatened  to  cut  back  on  produc- 
tion if  the  Carter  Administration  continued 
to  build  up  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  as 
mandated  by  Congress.  It  is  clear  that  what- 
ever weapons  we  sell  Saudi  Arabia,  the  king- 
dom does  not  want  the  United  States  to 
have  the  ability  to  weather  another  oil  em- 
bargo and  be  able  to  resist  new  oil  black- 
mail. 

THE  VALUE  OP  COMMITMENTS 

An  important  issue  in  the  sale  of  new 
equipment  for  tne  F- 15s  is  the  reliability  of 
commitments  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  1978,  the  Executive  branch  justi- 
fied the  F-15  sale  as  wholly  defensive  in 
nature,  and  assured  the  Congress  that  it 
would  not  sell  the  Saudis  multiple  ejection 
bomb  racks,  FAST  packs,  AIM-9LB,  KC-135 
tankers  or  E-2C  or  E-3A  AWACS  com- 
mand/radar planes.  To  sell  any  of  these  spe- 
cific weapon  systems  to  Saudi  Arabia  now 
would  present  a  serious  credibility  problem 
for  our  Government.  Future  Administration 
commitments  to  the  Congress  would  be  sus- 
pect. Both  our  allies  and  our  adversaries 
could  not  ignore  the  unreliability  of  Ameri- 
can assurances. 

Israel  is  being  asked  to  rely  on  American 
security  and  aid  guarantees  to  cement  its 
treaty  with  Egypt  and  to  risk  some  form  of 
settlement  for  the  West  Bank.  Israel  would 
be  much  less  willing  to  take  risks  for  peace 
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with  its  unresponsive,  radical  Arab  neigh- 
bors on  the  eastern  front  if  X5&.  assurances 
were  suspect. 

The  worst  argument  in  favor  of  the  new 
sale  is  that  the  Saudis  regard  it  as  a  test  of 
their  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
The  original  F-15  sale  (like  so  many  Saudi 
demands  before  and  after)  was  descritied  in 
the  same  way.  Our  country  satisfied  the 
Saudi  request,  but  for  the  United  States, 
the  relationship  did  not  improve.  Prom  the 
American  perspective.  Saudi  support  for  the 
Camp  IDavid  Accords  was  a  test  of  the  rela- 
tionship. So  was  true  restraint  on  oil  prices. 
So  was  support  for  an  American  military 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  wake  of 
the  Afghanistan  crisis.  The  Saudis  satisfied 
none  of  these  tests. 

Acceding  now  to  the  Saudi  demand  for  F- 
15  offensive  add-on  equipment  will  be  a  test 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  force  the  United 
States  into  devaluing  its  own  solemn  com- 
mitments and  into  working  against  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  proposed  sale  of  offensive  equipment 
for  Saudi  Arabia's  F-15s  is  neither  in  the 
short-  nor  long-term  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  the  extra  ca- 
pability for  the  aircraft  will  paradoxically 
lessen,  rather  than  enhance,  the  security  of 
the  Riyadh  regime.  The  sale  will  transform 
Saudi  Arabia  into  a  confrontation  state  and 
military  target  for  the  Israeli  air  force. 

Politically,  the  Riyadh  regime,  by  empha- 
sizing weaponry  as  symbols  of  power,  may 
meet  a  fate  similar  to  the  Iranian  Pahlevi 
regime. 

By  acquiescing  to  this  latest  "litmus  test." 
the  United  States  looks  weak  international- 
ly. There  have  been  no  signs  of  Saudi 
Arabia  fulfilling  its  obligations  of  an  Ameri- 
can-Saudi "special  relationship." 

The  sale  of  advanced  missiles  and  FAST 
packs  to  Saudi  Arabia  fails  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Saudi  Arabia. 
Israel,  and  Middle  East  peace.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  EMPLOYEE 
HONORED 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IH  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  very  pleasant  reason  to  make  a 
statement  for  the  Record.  This  past 
weekend  a  member  of  my  congression- 
al staff,  Mrs.  Ramona  Deitemeyer,  was 
honored  by  the  alumni  association  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 
She  received  a  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  which  is  given  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  alunuii  association  who 
have  established  a  record  of  distin- 
guished service  to  their  local  alumni 
club,  to  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Ramona  has  l>een  a  caseworker  in 
my  office  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
Congress  in  1979.  Actually,  she 
brought  considerable  experience  to  my 
office  since  she  performed  the  same 
function  for  my  predecessor.  now-Gov- 
emor,  Charles  Thone.  The  First  Dis- 
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tiict  of  Nebraska  luiows  and  appreci- 
ates Ramona  Deitemeyer. 

Ramona  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  in  liMl.  She  was 
named  Mrs.  Nebraska  and  Mrs.  Amer- 
ica In  1955.  That  same  year  she  re- 
ceived a  National  4-H  Alumni  Award. 
In  1957  she  served  as  hostess  of  the 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  TV  station  KOLN's 
"Right  Around  Home"  program. 

Ftoilly,  home,  and  concern  for 
others  are  how  we  know  Ramona.  On 
behalf  of  my  staff  and  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska.  I  wish  to  simply  say 
congratulations  to  Ramona  Deite- 
meyer. We  know  that  she  will  contin- 
ue participating  in  all  of  the  activities 
that  contributed  to  her  receiving  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  Finally, 
we  thank  her  in  behalf  of  all  Nebras- 
kans  for  her  contributions  to  Nebraska 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
especially  for  the  concerned,  effective 
assistance  she  has  rendered  to  thou- 
sands of  Nebraskans.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS— PART  1 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  csoRciA 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  RCPRXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  in 
view  of  the  current  deliberations  at 
the  United  Nations.  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  paper, 
"South  Africa;  Bases  and  Conse- 
quences of  United  Nations  Actions." 
written  by  Carmel  J.  Schulz.  a  student 
at  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  at 
Georgetown  University. 

The  excellent,  dispassionate,  well 
documented  paper  by  Miss  Schulz 
clearly  presents  the  unfortunate  role 
that  the  United  Nations  has  taken  in 
South  Africa,  and  demonstrates  how 
the  General  Assembly  of  that  body 
"has  betrayed  the  central  task  of  the 
U.N.— the  preservation  of  internation- 
al peace  and  security.'" 

The  article  follows: 
Sooth  AnucA— Basis  ahd  CoMSEQueNCEs  or 
DmrsD  Nations  Actions 
nmooncnoN 

The  United  Nations  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  on  the  "question  of 
apartheid"  and  the  actions  of  the  "racist 
regime"  in  South  Africa.  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  support  this  violation 
of  state  sovereignty  and  thus  of  Article  2. 
paragraph  7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
emphasize  Article  1.  paragraph  3  and  Arti- 
cles 55  and  56  which  deal  with  human  rights 
and  equality.  They  also  point  to  the  qualifi 
cation  in  Article  2.  paragraph  7  which  states 
that  the  principle  of  non-interference  in 
states'  domestic  affairs  "shall  not  prejudice 
the  application  of  enforcement  measures 
under  Chapter  VII."  but  in  order  to  act  on 
this  qualification  a  "threat  to  the  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression" 
must  exist.  In  1954.  therefore,  the  General 
Assembly  obligingly  declared  that  "apart- 
heid constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  peace- 
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ful  relations  between  ethnic  groups  in  the 
world"  thereby  opening  the  way  to  adding 
the  weight  of  apartheid  as  a  "threat  to  in- 
ternational peace  and  security"  to  apartheid 
as  a  "crime  against  humanity." 

Besldea  It  being  highly  hypocriUcal  for 
most  members  of  the  UN  to  condemn  South 
Africa  for  her  human  rights  violations, 
some  members  of  the  UN  have  exploited 
and  perverted  the  UN  Charter  in  order  to 
achieve  thier  own  ends  of  isolating  and  un- 
dermining the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  Instead  of  serving  as  an  in- 
ternational forum  in  which  all  sides  of  a 
question  can  be  discussed  and  an  equitable 
solution  worked  out  without  resorting  to 
force,  the  United  Nations  has  consistently 
served  as  a  fonmi  in  which  revolutionary 
groups  such  as  the  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC)  present  their 
version  of  the  situation  while  South  Africa 
and  the  internal  parties  are  discounted,  ig- 
nored, or,  which  is  usually  the  case,  not  rep- 
resented at  all.  In  addition,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  has  t>etrayed  the  "central  task  of 
the  United  Nations— the  preservation  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security"  by  openly 
and  vigorously  encouraging  and  supporting 
violence  and  terrorism. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a 
baduTound  on  South  Africa  and  then  to  ex- 
amine UN  actions  regarding  South  Africa  in 
light  of  this  information  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  legitimacy  and  effectiveness. 
SOUTH  aprica:  backgroono 
The  current  South  African  government  is 
caught  in  a  dilemma:  although  the  need  for 
reforms  is  evident  to  almost  everyone,  dif- 
ferent groups  have  different  ideas  about  the 
method,  extent,  and  pace  of  reform.  Terror- 
ist groups  are  seeking  reform  through  revo- 
lution and  a  total  change  in  the  ttasis  of  so- 
ciety, some  recalcitrant  white  groups  want 
no  change  whatsoever,  and  the  UN  is  de- 
manding complete  and  immediate  reform. 
All  of  this  complicates  and  endangers  the 
government's  present  evolutionary  reforms 
that  are  meant  to  provide  for  a  stable  solu- 
tion to  the  country's  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  impatience  of  some  groups  and 
the  immovability  of  others  may  make  losers 
of  everyone. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  major 
black  ethnic  groups  are  not  native  to  South 
Africa.  The  Kaffirs,  now  called  Bantus.  mi- 
grated to  northeastern  South  Africa  at 
about  the  same  time  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
arrived  at  the  Cape.  When  the  expansion  of 
the  groups  brought  them  into  contact  with 
each  other,  white  settlers  had  been  in  South 
Africa  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years,  since  1652.  The  only  true  "natives"  of 
South  Africa  are  the  Bushmen  and  Hotten- 
tote  who  were  treated  better  by  the  white 
settlers  than  by  the  Kaffirs  who  slaugh- 
tered, plundered,  and  lay  waste,  then  moved 
on.  In  any  case,  the  Bushmen  and  Hotten- 
tots were  not  numerous  and  have  been 
largely  absorbed  into  the  general  popula- 
tion. The  Afrikaners  maintain  the  firm  and 
justified  conviction  that  South  Africa  is  as 
much  their  heritage  as  the  Bantus'.  Their 
historical  ties  and  rights  to  South  Africa  are 
as  strong  as  the  Bantus'. 

Another  popular  belief  that  must  be  cor- 
rected in  order  to  t>etter  understand  South 
Africa  concerns  the  supposed  homogenity 
and  harmony  of  the  "Whites"  and  the 
"Blacks.  "  There  are  at  least  five  distinct 
"white"  ethnic  groups  and  nine  major  Afri- 
can tribes,  in  addition  to  the  Indians  who 
are  divided  into  five  groups  and  the  Col- 
oreds  who  are  divided   into  eight   groups. 
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Therefore,  conflict  exists  not  only  between 
"colors",  but  also  between  the  English  and 
Afrikaners  who  both  look  down  on  the  Por- 
tuguese, between  the  various  black  tribes 
who  are  "mutually  mistrustful,  mutually 
antagonlstics,"  and  within  the  Indian  and 
Colored  groupings. 

A  third  point  which  needs  to  be  made 
clear  Is  that  the  vast  majority  of  black 
South  Africans  are  not  "clvlllxed",  or,  to  be 
more  specific,  they  do  not  conform  to  indus- 
trialized, eastern  or  western,  ideas  of  civili- 
zation. The  problem  in  South  Africa  is  anal- 
ogous not  to  the  black/white  conflicts  In 
the  United  SUtes  but  rather  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indian/white  problem  and  Indian  reser- 
vations. Two  major  differences  are  that 
American  Indians  are  definitely  "native" 
Americans  while  the  majority  Blacks  are 
not  "native "  South  African  and  disease  and 
white  immigration  made  American  Indians 
a  miirority  while  the  black  African  popula- 
tion has  grown  steadily  and  immigration  of 
Whites  has  been  much  slower  giving  the 
Blacks  a  substantial  majority.  Between 
American  Blacks  and  South  African  Blacks 
the  major  difference  is  that  American 
Blacks  do  not  know  a  heritage  or  tradition 
separate  from  white  "civilization"  while 
most  South  African  Blacks  have  definite 
tribal,  cultural  ties  with  unique  languages 
and  customs.  To  expect  these  people  to  for- 
sake their  traditions,  their  way  of  life  and  of 
thinking  is  unrealistic,  and  if  forced,  a 
sudden  transition  would  most  likely  be  de- 
structive both  materially  and  personally. 

"Separate  development "  was  the  National- 
ist Party's  answer  to  the  South  African  situ- 
ation. Although  In  many  cases  it  may  have 
been  used  to  ensure  "white  supremacy", 
many  of  the  White  South  Africans  reaUy 
believed,  and  continue  to  believe,  that  it  is 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  cultural  integri- 
ty of  all  the  various  ethnic  groups  in  South 
Africa.  These  people  will  admit  that  there 
are  inadequacies  but  add  that  it  is  "equally 
true  that  the  South  African  govenunent  has 
conunitted  itself  to  the  elimination  of  nega- 
tive forms  of  discrimination." 

The  bad  aspects  of  South  Africa's  solution 
of  apartheid  are  widely  known  and  regret- 
ted. But  in  many  respects  Black  South  Afri- 
cans are  much  better  off  than  Blacks  in 
other  African  states.  For  instance,  complete 
medical  care  Including  operations  costs  each 
Black  25«.  The  standard  of  living  is  higher 
for  Blacks  in  South  Africa  which  attracts 
the  immigration  of  Blacks  from  South  Afri- 
ca's neighbors.  More  Blacks  in  South  Africa 
own  cars  than  all  Blacks  in  the  rest  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  The  outlays  for  education 
per  black  child  is  much  less  than  per  white 
child,  but  the  situation  is  improving:  provid- 
ing education  opportunities  for  millions  of 
people  who  have  no  tradition  of  acquiring 
formal  education  is  not  an  overnight 
project. 

The  government  of  South  Africa  is  also 
speeding  up  the  independence  of  Black 
homelands  while  incorporating  Indians  and 
Coloreds  into  the  white  society.  This  is 
'"grand  apartheid."  It  proposes  the  creation 
of  a  "constellation  of  southern  African 
states  "  associated  in  "a  confederation  of  in- 
dependent sUtes. "  This  union  would  be 
modeled  after  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity where  there  is  free  movement  be- 
tween states  and  socio-economic  equality, 
but  political  rights,  such  as  voting,  are  guar- 
anteed only  within  the  country  of  which  the 
voter  is  a  national. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment has  instituted  a  decentralization 
program  and  has  devoted  increasing  funds 
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to  the  development  of  the  home  lands.  In 
1975/76.  about  2.4  percent  of  South  Africa's 
gross  national  product  was  appropriated  for 
development.  Homeland  governments  con- 
trolled about  60  percent  of  total  expendi- 
ture. The  Bantu  Investment  Corporation 
and  the  Xhosa  Development  Corporation 
through  concerted  efforts  have  made  "suffi- 
cient progress  with  the  training,  financing 
and  establishment  of  Black  entrepreneurs 
that  trading  is  today  predominately  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  of  the  various  home- 
lands." The  South  African  Bantu  Trust's 
functions  are  construction  work,  provision 
of  basic  infrastructure,  the  consolidation  of 
land,  and  financing  of  overhead  expendi- 
ture. 

Leaders  of  the  "liberation"  groups  in 
southern  Africa  reject  the  idea  that  the 
South  African  government  is  doing  any- 
thing but  consolidating  its  own  position. 
They  claim  that  whites  are  exploiting  the 
land  and  labor  of  "natives"  while  subjecting 
non-whites  to  domination  and  suppression 
by  the  use  of  apartheid  as  instituted  by  nu- 
merous legislative  acts  especially  the  Group 
Areas  Act.  Population  Registration  Act.  and 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  all  passed 
in  1950-1951.  Therefore,  they  contend  the 
white  population  is  actually  robbing  the 
black  population  of  its  Just  reward  for  its 
labor  whOe  exploiting  and  depleting  re- 
sources that  rightfully  belong  to  the 
"native"  Africans.  When  the  Africanists  led 
by  Robert  Sobukwe  broke  away  from  the 
African  National  Congress  in  1958.  they  for- 
mulated a  doctrine  based  on  a  nonracial 
future  society  in  which  people  of  all  colors 
would  be  "Africans".  "This  was.  however, 
more  of  a  public  relations  move  to  placate 
"friends  overseas"  than  an  actual  attitude 
of  the  Africanists  who  privately  preferred 
the  slogan  "drive  the  white  man  into  the 
sea." 

While  a  Black,  however,  may  hate  all 
whites  as  oppressors  because  of  their  policy 
of  exploitation  and  discrimination,  he  may 
also  have  alienated  himself  from  tribal  life 
and  cultural  ties,  but  most  people  need  to 
belong  to  a  group.  This  void  is  often  filled 
by  adopting  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  and 
trying  to  adapt  this  European  based  way  of 
thinking  to  a  situation  that  bears  very  little 
if  any  resemblance  to  the  situations  from 
which  Marx  and  Lenin  derived  their  the- 
ories. What  results  is  a  group  of  alienated 
people  who  espouse  Marxism-Leninism  in 
order  to  destroy  the  system  that  refuses  to 
treat  them  as  equals.  They,  in  their  turn, 
treat  those  Africans  who  maintain  their 
tribal  ties  and  culture  as  inferior  beings  who 
must  be  led  and  enlightened.  In  many  ways, 
these  people  merely  wish  to  replace  the  cut- 
rent  ruling  group  with  a  ruling  group  com- 
prised of  themselves.  Consider  a  letter  from 
Steve  Bike  to  Senator  Dick  Clark  in  which 
Biko  stated  that  "America  should  cease 
showing  any  tolerance  to  Bantustan  leaders 
.  .  .  any  form  of  official  or  semi-official  rec- 
ognition to  them  is  (a]  gross  insult  to  the 
people  of  [South  Africa!.  Instead,  "Ameri- 
can official  visitors  to  [South  Africa]  should 
insist  on  seeing  authentic  black  leadership 
as  represented  by  the  people  mentioned 
above."  (Italics  added.)  TTie  "people  men- 
tioned above"  is  a  list  of  six  people  of  whom 
Biko  was  one.  In  other  words,  anyone  who 
did  not  or  does  not  agree  with  Biko's  and  his 
allies'  program  of  change  should  be  ignored 
as  "puppets"  of  the  "racist  South  African 
regime." 

This  attitude  is  prevalent  in  Namibia/ 
South  West  Africa  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa,  and  it  has  been  carried  to  the  point 
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of  murdering  tribal  chiefs  who  cooperate 
with  the  South  African  government  in  its 
efforts  at  progress  and  change.  This  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  intimidating  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  weakening  tribalism  the 
strength  of  which  has  been  an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  groups  with  a  reputation  of 
anti-chieftanship  such  as  SWAPO  and  he 
ANC* 


GUARANTEED  INCOME: 
INCENTIVE  FOR  LAZINESS 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OP  KENTUCKY 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  forces  which  built  our  coim- 
try  into  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth 
was  the  American  people's  willingness 
to  work  hard  for  a  living. 

Unfortimately,  the  growth  of  the 
welfare  system  has  made  it  more  prof- 
itable for  many  Americans  to  sit  back 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  support 
them.  Welfare  programs  without 
strong  work  requirements  have  re- 
duced the  work  ethic  which  built  this 
Nation,  and  have  made  a  Government 
benefit  program  an  incentive  for  lazi- 
ness. 

Here,  as  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post,  are  the  results  of  an  extensive 
study  confirming  these  facts.  I  hope 
all  my  colleagues  may  read  it  and  real- 
ize the  necessity  of  major  welfare 
reform. 

Gdaranteed  Income  Versus  Worker 

Initiative 

(By  Spencer  Rich) 

In  the  past  dozen  years,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  financed  four  major  experiments 
with  the  guaranteed-income  concept  for 
poor  people,  the  Labor  Department  reports, 
and  the  results  were  always  the  same: 
people  who  got  the  guaranteed  income 
worked  less  than  those  who  didn't.  Some 
worked  a  lot  less  and  some  only  a  bit  less, 
but  all  worked  less. 

The  findings,  summarized  in  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Labor  Department's  Monthly 
Labor  Review  by  Prof.  Robert  A.  Moffitt  of 
Rutgers  University,  appear  to  support 
Reagan  administration  argimients  that 
unless  welfare  programs  include  a  strong 
work  requirement,  many  recipients  will 
reduce  their  work  effort  and  not  make  a 
maximum  attempt  to  get  off  welfare  into  a 
full-time  Job. 

The  administration  is  backing  an  extreme 
emphasis  on  work  requirements  as  part  of 
its  proposals  to  change  the  S13  billion  feder- 
al-state welfare  program  for  families  with 
dependent  children. 

The  four  experiments,  the  only  major 
ones  undertaken  in  this  country,  were  con- 
ducted over  the  past  dozen  years.  One.  in- 
volving 1.300  people,  took  place  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  from  1968  to  1972: 
a  second  (800  people)  in  rural  areas  of 
North  Carolina  and  Jowa  from  1970  to  1972: 
a  third  (4.800  people)  in  Seattle  and  Denver 
from  1970  to  1978.  and  the  fourth  (1.800)  in 
Gary.  Ind..  from  1971  to  1974. 

Conditions  varied  from  place  to  place,  ac- 
cording to  Moffitt.  But  basically,  the  par- 
ticipants—all low-income  or  impoverished— 
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were  given  a  government  welfare  payment 
(or  negative  income  tax  payment,  as  the 
cash  payment  was  sometimes  called).  On 
the  average,  according  to  Moffitt.  the  pay- 
ment was  equal  to  the  poverty  line  (now 
$8,410  for  a  family  of  four). 

Recipients  were  told  that  they  were  not 
required  to  work.  But  if  they  did  work,  their 
welfare  payment  would  be  reduced  by  50 
cents  for  each  dollar  earned:  in  effect,  they 
could  keep  the  full  welfare  payment  and 
half  of  anything  earned. 

The  work  behavior  of  recipients  was  then 
compared  with  a  "control"  group  consisting 
of  nonrecipients  with  similar  social  charac- 
teristics. 

Here  are  the  results  as  reported  by  Mof- 
fitt: 

All  four  experiments  produced  ""unequivo- 
cal eviden<%  that  hours  of  work  are  reduced 
by  the  negative  income  tax." 

Husbands  in  intack  families  reduced  their 
work  effort  by  only  a  few  hours  a  week  on 
the  average,  anywhere  from  1  to  8  percent, 
as  compared  with  the  control  group.  Moffitt 
concluded  that  while  a  guaranteed  income, 
at  the  relatively  low  levels  of  support  in- 
volved in  the  studies,  reduced  the  work- 
ethic  somewhat  for  husbands,  the  negative 
income  tax  "does  not  appear  to  have  a  per- 
vasive effect."  He  said  the  1  percent  to  8 
percent  reduction  was  largely  the  product  of 
a  handful  of  men  ceasing  work  altogether, 
most  others  had  minor  or  no  reduction  of 
hours. 

For  wives  in  these  families,  the  reduction 
of  work  effort  varied  but  on  the  whole  was 
much  greater.  One  group  (black  women  in 
the  New  Jersey -Pennsylvania  experiment) 
reduced  hours  only  2.2  percent,  but  in  other 
places  reduction  of  wives'  hours  ranged 
from  14.6  percent  (Seattle-Denver)  to  20 
percent  (Iowa  white  wives)  to  30  percent 
(North  Carolina  black  wives  and  New 
Jersey-Pennsylvania  white  wives)  to  55  per- 
cent (Spanish -speaking  wives  in  New  Jersey- 
Pennsylvania).  (Moffitt  thinks  the  55  per- 
cent figure  is  so  high  it  may  l>e  a  fluke.) 

Female  heads  of  families  also  reduced 
their  work  effort — about  11.9  percent  in 
Seattle-Denver  and  possibly  as  much  as  27.8 
percent  in  Gary  (Moffitt  thinks  the  latter 
raw  figure  is  too  high  and  has  recalculated 
it  to  9  percent). 

All  told,  says  Moffitt,  the  studies  show 
conclusively  that  a  guaranteed  income  with- 
out any  work  requirement,  even  at  the  low 
levels  of  support  involved  in  these  four  ex- 
periments, causes  people  to  work  less.* 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  JOHN  a  FARY 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
Cinco  De  Mayo,  the  5th  of  May.  is  a 
holiday  celebrated  by  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  and  by  many  conununities 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  com- 
memorates the  day  in  1862  when  a 
small  force  of  Mexican  soldiers  defeat- 
ed a  much  larger  and  better-equipped 
French  troop.  During  this  seige.  which 
is  remembered  as  the  Battle  of  Puebla, 
Gen.  Ignacio  2^ragoza  led  his  troops 
in  a  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Napolean 
III.  This  proved  to  be  a  victory  of  con- 
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siderable  import  as  the  French  forces 
were  thought  at  that  time  to  be  the 
mightiest  in  the  world.  The  defeat  of 
the  French  at  Puebla  stands  as  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
symbolizes  the  victory  of  a  proud  and 
independent  human  spirit  over  foreign 
invasion. 

Cinco  De  Mayo  is  celebrated  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  celebrated  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  give  recognition  to  the 
many  brave  acts  that  were  committed 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  It  is  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  consider  how  the 
benefits  of  liberty  have  spread  to  all 
the  citizens  of  this  land  Including  the 
Mexican  Americans. 

This  bravery  exhibited  by  Mexican 
soldiers  on  El  Cinco  De  Mayo  has 
never  been  forgotten  in  Mexico  or  in 
the  United  States.  That  bravery  is  evi- 
dent in  the  contributions  made  by 
Mexican  Americans  in  our  own  Armed 
Forces.  During  World  War  II,  more 
Mexican  Americans  earned  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  and  other 
decorations  for  bravery  than  any 
other  single  ethnic  group. 

Let  me  say  that  this  decade  is  one  of 
opportunity  and  bright  promise  for 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent.  It  is 
evident  by  their  gains  already  made  in 
the  fields  of  business,  education,  and 
government.  Another  reason  for  high 
hopes  in  the  1980's  is  the  growing 
unity  between  the  Mexican-American 
community  and  other  hispanic  groups. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  my  own 
Fifth  Congressional  District.  I  have  a 
large  population  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. To  these  people.  Cinco  De  Mayo 
symbolizes  the  love  of  freedom  that 
lives  today.  Please  Join  me  and  my 
Mexican  American  friends  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  those  who 
fought  and  died  on  El  Cinco  De 
Mayo.« 


PROFITS  OVERESTIMATED 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  HCPRXSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  there  has  been  considerable 
public  debate  concerning  the  level  of 
business  profits.  In  some  quarters, 
business  profits  has  become  an  ob- 
scene phrase. 

Last  week,  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Reporter,  published 
an  editorial  that  debunks  the  false 
claims  that  have  been  made  about 
business  profits.  I  call  my  colleagues 
attention  to  this  editorial: 

PlOriTS  OvKHKSnitATKD 

When  most  Americans  are  asked  to  make 
a  rough  guess  as  to  how  much  profit  the 
average  manufacturer  makes  on  each  dollar 
of  sales  the  answer  today  generally  is 
around  32  cents. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  wasn't  long  ago  when  many  thought 
the  profit  per  dollar  was  as  high  as  60  cents. 
There's  a  characteristic  tendency,  it  seems, 
for  many  Americans  to  think  that  they  are 
always  getting  ripped  off. 

The  latest  figures  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show,  however,  that  U.S. 
manufacturers  average  only  S.4  cents  profit 
for  each  dollar  in  sales — or  about  one-sixth 
of  what  the  public  assumes. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  industries 
which  don't  require  a  large  investment  per 
worker  naturally  can  operate  on  a  smaller 
profit  margin  per  dollar  than  industries 
that  require  higher  employe  investments. 

Department  of  Commerce  statistics  from 
1978,  for  example,  show  that  bakeries  have 
an  Investment  of  about  $12,000  per  Job.  and 
report  a  profit  of  3.6  cents  per  dollar.  Cloth- 
ing apparel  manufacturers  invest  $14,000 
per  Job.  and  operate  with  a  profit  of  4  cents 
per  dollar  earned. 

How  about  the  petroleum  and  refining 
companies?  The  agency  reports  that  this  is 
a  high  risk  business,  with  the  companies  in- 
vesting more  than  $200,000  per  Job.  In  1978 
the  industry  earned  4.9  cents  per  dollar  of 
sales— far  below  what  was  needed  to  make 
the  enormous  investments  required  to  give 
the  U.S.  greater  independence  in  the  field  of 
energy,  and  a  major  reason  why  they  now 
have  far  more  leeway. 

The  figures  are  interesting— but  probably 
won't  be  lielieved  by  many  who  think  they 
are  constantly  being  ripped  off.  Their  suspi- 
cions, based  to  a  large  extent  on  impressive 
profit  totals  that  can  t>e  misleading,  are 
easily  understood.  Yet  the  profits  for  most 
industries  are  far  from  what  most  of  us 
imagine. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  when 
profits  are  up.  employment  generally  is  up. 
creating  a  healthy  economy.  That's  the  way 
the  free  enterprise  system  works.  And  that's 
why  there  have  been  so  many  advocates  in 
recent  years  saying  there  is  need  once  again 
to  encourage  greater  private  investment— in- 
stead of  penalizing  investors  with  excessive 
taxation.  In  this  era  of  ripoff  fears,  it's  an 
idea  not  always  easily  accepted.  But  it's  a 
proven  fact  that  when  business  and  indus- 
try are  doing  well  so  are  most  of  the 
people.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DAVID  D. 
BOHANNON 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIPOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
David  D.  Bohannon,  who  today  is  re- 
ceiving the  "Humanitarian  of  the  Year 
Award"  given  by  the  Easter  Seal  Soci- 
ety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
of  San  Mateo  County. 

The  society  presents  this  annual 
award  to  an  outstanding  citizen  who 
has  given  unstintingly  of  his  or  her 
time,  talent,  and  concern  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  opportunities  for  people 
in  our  community.  He  will  be  honored 
tonight  at  an  outstanding  evening  of 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Easter 
Seal  Society. 

Mr.  Bohannon  comes  from  a  pioneer 
family  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His 
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grandfather.  Jeremiah,  came  across 
the  plains  in  a  wagon  train  to  seek  new 
horizons  in  California.  His  pioneer 
spirit  has  been  evident  through  his  il- 
lustrious career.  He  is  well  known  in 
San  Mateo  County  for  his  personal 
commitment,  not  only  to  local  resi- 
dents, but  also  to  the  creation  of  out- 
standing community  planning  and  de- 
velopment within  the  county.  Over 
the  years  Mr.  Bohannon  has  received 
numerous  awards,  locally  and  nation- 
ally, for  outstanding  achievement  for 
housing  design  and  community  devel- 
opment. 

His  charitable  contributions  are 
equally  numerous.  These  include  in- 
volvement with  organizations  which 
help  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  youth 
in  trouble  or  in  need,  as  well  as  com- 
munity activities  to  stimulate  the  arts, 
sciences,  medicine,  education,  and 
preservation  of  the  environment. 

He  has  been  married  to  his  lovely 
wife.  Ophelia,  for  60  years.  They  have 
three  children,  nine  grandchildren, 
and  two  great  grandchildren.  He  is 
most  proud  of  his  family  and  his  coun- 
try. His  commimity  and  country  are 
proud  of  him,  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Easter  Seal 
Society  in  recognition  of  the  humani- 
tarian works  of  Mr.  Bohannon,  and  I 
am  proud  to  bring  his  achievements  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.* 


LETTER  ON  ARMS  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABLA 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sunday, 
April  26,  1981.  Written  by  Irvin  Stein- 
berg, National  Commander  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  the  letter  ex- 
presses ideas  I  share  on  the  sale  of 
arms  to  Saudia  Arabia.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  decided  to  enter  it  into 
the  Congressional  Record  for  all  to 
see. 
[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26.  1981] 
Why  Do  the  Saudis  Deserve  American 

Arms? 

• 

To  the  Editor: 

As  American  veterans  vitally  concerned 
with  U.S.  defense  and  security,  we  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  are  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  sale  of  our  country's 
most  sophisticated  weaponry  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  because  it  is  against  American  inter- 
est. 

When  the  Carter  Administration  ap- 
proved the  1978  sale  of  62  F-lS's,  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  Saudi  Arabia  to  moderate  its 
oil  policies  in  support  of  American  concerns. 
Instead,  in  the  last  three  years,  the  Saudis 
have  guided  OPEC  oil  prices  up  from  $12  a 
barrel  to  roughly  $30  a  barrel,  helping  to 
fuel   our   inflationary   economy.   Recently. 
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the  Saudis  have  threatened  to  cut  back  oU 
production  if  the  U.S.  builds  up  its  strategic 
petroleum  reserves  as  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. Can  we  allow  such  blackmail? 

The  Saudis  claim  they  require  this  arms 
package,  increasing  the  operational  capabili- 
ties of  the  F-15's  and  providing  advanced 
aerial  Intelligence— AW  ACS— for  protection 
against  external  foes.  But  the  Saudis  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  aljsorb  this  package 
nor  the  means  to  counter  a  Soviet  attack 
without  massive,  direct  assistance  from  the 
United  SUtea. 

Rather  than  provide  vital  protection  to 
the  Saudis,  we  run  the  great  risk  of  falling 
into  an  Iranian-type  trap  where  our  oper- 
ational capabilities  would  be  compromised. 
The  greatest  threat  to  the  Saudis  today  is 
their  internal  instability  and  the  constant 
threats  to  the  tottering  oligarchy.  Providing 
large  stocks  of  American  weapons  and  train- 
ing Saudi  pilots  could  contribute  to  the 
social  unrest  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Iran. 
While  training  manuals  for  systems  such  as 
the  P-14  and  the  Phoenix  missile  were  com- 
promised during  the  Iranian  upheaval,  we 
are  now  speaking  of  possibly  Jeopardizing 
our  most  sophisticated  combat  capabilities. 

Many  other  arguments  opposing  this  sale 
have  been  made,  emphasizing  the  Saudis' 
failure  to  support  American  interests:  their 
active  work  against  the  Camp  David  peace 
process:  their  boycott  of  Egypt:  their  $400- 
million-a-year  financing  of  terrorism 
through  the  P.L.O.;  their  condemnation  of 
the  American  rescue  attempt  In  Iran,  and 
their  opposition  to  American  military  bases 
on  the  Arabian  Peninsula 

Positive  support  from  the  Saudis  was  im- 
plied when  the  1978  sale  was  granted,  but  it 
never  materialized.  Also,  under  the  terms  of 
the  first  sale,  the  Carter  Administration 
told  the  Saudis  and  Congress  that  no  addi- 
tional offensive  equipment  would  be  sold. 
The  Saudis  have  now  put  us  in  a  possibly 
humiliating  position  if  we  abrogate  our 
public  commitment,  showing  the  world  that 
an  American  policy  can  easily  be  broken. 

Even  these  arguments  iMtle  before  the 
dangers  to  American  security  If  we  place  our 
sophisticated  systems  and  operational  capa- 
bilities in  the  hands  of  an  unstable  Govern- 
ment in  a  potentially  explosive  region.  AU 
of  us  who  know  what  it  means  to  fight  for 
our  country  must  be  very  concerned  about 
America's  placing  itself  In  such  danger. 
Irvin  Steinberg, 
NatL  Comdr.,  Jewish  War  Vetemns, 

Washington,  April  IS.  1981.% 


CINCO  DE  MAYO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cinco  de  Mayo  marks  a  crossroads  in 
Mexican  history.  On  that  day,  in  the 
year  1862,  the  people  of  Mexico,  out- 
numbered 3  to  I  by  French  invaders, 
lepulsed  the  French  Army  with  a  zest 
for  freedom  that  will  memorialize  the 
battle  for  all  time.  The  people  of 
Mexico,  through  the  courage  shown 
on  one  fateful  day,  set  a  standard  of 
self-determination  which  continues  to 
inspire  people  across  the  world  in 
their  struggles  for  liberation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  we 
stand  at  a  spiritual  crossroads  that  is 
not  unlike  the  crossroads  our  Mexican 
brothers  faced  in  1862.  They  were  con- 
fronted with  the  tyranny  of  French 
rule.  We  today  are  confronted  with 
the  tyranny  of  inflation.  Now,  as  then, 
the  odds  against  success  seem  over- 
whelming. Now,  as  then,  the  heart 
must  be  stirred  before  the  battle  can 
be  won.  Now.  as  then,  a  superhuman 
effort  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  common 
goal  is  needed  if  we  are  to  see  victory- 
We  must  rise  to  the  challenge  with  the 
bravery  and  tenacity  our  Mexican 
neighbors  brought  forth  to  preserve 
their  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo  is  as  relevant  to  our  survival  as  a 
nation  as  it  was  over  a  century  ago  in 
the  battle  of  Guadalupe  near  Puebla. 
That  spirit  demands  more  of  us  than 
getting  together  with  a  friend  and 
going  to  dinner.  It  calls  on  us  to  re- 
flect upon  the  heroics  of  the  Mexican 
nation,  and  to  look  into  our  own 
hearts  to  ask  whether  we  can  confront 
our  challenges  as  heroically.  It  calls  on 
us  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  dig  in,  to 
tap  the  energy  source  that  binds  a 
people  together  in  the  face  of  adversi- 
ty. 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  days 
throughout  the  year  like  Cinco  de 
Mayo  to  remind  each  of  us  of  our 
limitless  possibilities  as  a  people;  and  I 
pray  that  the  coming  years  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  resolve  to  conquer  our 
oppressor  that  our  Mexican  brothers 
displayed  that  day.  We  must  remem- 
ber the  message  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  is 
that,  no  matter  how  great  the  chal- 
lenge, even  one  victory  can  change  the 
course  of  history.* 


THE  CHURCH  AND  POLITICAL 
CHANGE  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 


OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  VLr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  hear  the  news  of  con- 
tinuing violence  and  repression  in  El 
Salvador,  we  feel  a  real  sadness  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  still 
not  clearly  aimed  at  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal solution  which  the  conditions  of  El 
Salvador  seem  so  clearly  to  require.  In- 
creasingly, the  voices  of  the  major  reli- 
gious faiths  in  this  country  have  called 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  kind  of 
support  which  seems  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  military  solution  is 
possible.  I  have  received  many  commu- 
nications from  my  own  district  from 
various  church  groups  voicing  support 
for  political  solutions  which  recognize 
the  need  for  increased  equity  for  the 
poor  in  El  Salvador. 

I  am  grateful  for  these  expressions, 
since  they  so  often  recognize  that  the 
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kinds  of  communal  action  and  social 
organization  that  are  being  regarded 
as  subversive  in  El  Salvador— and  as 
justification  for  attacks  by  the 
paramilitary  groups— are  rights  long 
held  sacred  in  this  country.  The  right 
to  associate  freely,  and  by  communal 
action  to  strive  to  obtain  better  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions,  is  not  just 
an  American  vision,  but  one  that  fits 
the  dignity  of  man  as  seen  by  the 
major  religions  of  the  world.  Because 
of  the  coincidence,  or  congruence,  of 
opinion  about  the  rights  of  mankind 
shared  by  political  systems  governed 
by  concepts  of  individual  rights  and 
social  equity,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  by  the  Judeo-Christian 
view  of  man.  there  is  difficulty  sorting 
out  the  proper  spheres  of  action  for 
political  and  religious  leaders.  When 
basic  rights  are  guaranteed,  it  seems 
simpler  to  assign  to  religion  its  tasks 
of  teaching  the  importance  of  the  spir- 
itual values  and  the  ultimate  goals  of 
human  existence.  But  when  the  basic 
values  and  fundamental  necessities  of 
being  human  are  denied  by  a  system, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  separate  the  ac- 
tivities of  politics  and  religion. 

At  the  very  least,  we  can  hope  that 
the  infatuation  of  the  administration 
leadership  with  military  solutions  will 
continue  to  be  opposed  by  our  reli- 
gious leaders,  and  by  the  people.  If  the 
joining  of  political  voices  to  religious 
voices  continues  in  this  matter,  it  is  to 
the  honor  of  both,  for  in  this  matter 
they  pursue  the  same  goals.  In  this 
light  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  interview  with  Sister 
Melinda  Roper,  president  of  the  Mary- 
knoll  Order,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  April  19,  1981. 

"It's  all  right  for  our  critics  to  get  after 
us,"  she  began,  in  what  was  to  be  a  long  and 
relaxed  conversation  in  the  company  of  two 
sisters  and  a  visitor.  "But  then  they  will  also 
have  to  get  after  the  official  Church  in  the 
United  States.  People  keep  trying  to  put  us 
in  a  politically  radical  position.  But  the 
Gospel  necessarily  has  political  implica- 
tions. Certain  people  will  view  the  stance  of 
the  Church  in  this  country  on  El  Salvador 
as  getting  mixed  up  on  politics.  But  I  don't 
think  that's  the  case  at  all.  .  .  Take  Jesus. 
They  had  to  make  him  a  political  enemy  in 
order  to  kill  him.  To  eliminate  him.  the 
Romans  had  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  You  have  that  dynamic 
working  throughout  history.  Look  at  any  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  early  church.  They  were 
killed  not  because  of  their  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ.  They  were  killed  because  that  was 
turned  around  and  interpreted  as  a  political 
act  against  the  state.  Prom  the  perspective 
of  the  state,  they  were  political  enemies. 
Prom  their  own  conviction,  from  their  own 
motivation,  they  were  not.  I  would  say  it's 
the  same  with  us.  We  will  get  accused  by 
the  state  and  other  people  of  meddling. 
We're  not  meddling.  Feeding  the  hungry  is 
a  basic,  rock-bottom  Gospel  value.  But  it  is 
also  a  very  crucial  economic,  political  and 
international  issue. 

"When  you  get  to  the  issue  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  unless  its  an  emergency  crisis,  usu- 
ally handouts  are  not  the  way  to  go.  When 
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you  get  to  know  the  poor,  understand  and 
love  them,  you  know— not  Just  theroretlcal- 
ly— that  they  have  their  own  dignity  and 
their  own  desire  to  live  as  responsible 
people.  They  don't  want  handouts.  Then 
you  begin  to  touch  on  why  can't  the  poor 
produce  enough  food  for  their  families,  to 
have  their  own  houses  and  land.  And  as 
soon  as  you  touch  that,  you  touch  the  struc- 
tures of  society  and  you  touch  political  situ- 
ations, the  economic  order,  the  whole  thing. 
In  that  sense,  yes.  that's  very  much  our 
realm  of  activity.  And  that  will  get  inter- 
preted in  a  thousand  different  ways.  "• 


D.S.  NAVY  TO  BUY  IMPORTED 
WARSHIPS? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  psmfSTLVANiA 

Ilf  THK  HODSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesilay.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
residents  of  the  steelmaking  20th  Con- 
greasional  District  of  Pennsylvania 
were  startled,  to  say  the  least,  to  leam 
recently  that  the  U.S.  Navy  was  con- 
sidering buying  submarines,  and  possi- 
bly other  warships,  from  foreign  ship- 
builders. 

The  Navy,  it  seems,  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  being  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  Trident  subma- 
rines at  the  Electric  Boat  shipyard  in 
Oroton,  Conn.  The  project  is  said  to 
be  running  2  years  behind  schedule 
and  the  cost  has  increased  from  $942 
million  to  $1.2  biUion. 

Both  sides  in  the  dispute  are  blam- 
ing each  other  for  the  delays  and  over- 
runs but  the  Navy  apparently  has 
become  so  frustrated  that  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  reports. prepared  to  look 

at  offshore  procurement,  if  necessary 

*  *  *"  and  is  "engaged  in  a  serious  look 
at  the  capability,  particularly  subma- 
rines" of  foreign  shipyards. 

I  will  not  presume  to  judge  who  is 
right  or  who  is  wrong  in  the  Trident 
dispute  but,  I  confess,  as  a  Navy  veter- 
an of  World  War  II  and  an  outspoken 
critic  of  certain,  unrestricted  imports, 
the  prospect  of  having  a  foreign  firm 
build  this  country's  warships  does  not 
sit  comfortably  with  me.  In  line  with 
that  thought.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Rbcoro  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  colunui  on  the  subject 
recently  aired  by  one  of  Pittsburgh's 
leading  commentators.  Dave  Kelly  of 
WPXI-TV. 

Kelly's  CoMMEifTAKY 

Here  we  are  40  years  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  guess  what? 

Uncle  Sam  is  thinking  of  having  the  Japa- 
nese build  American  submarines  and  other 
warships. 

I  guess  maybe  it  makes  sense. 

After  all.  our  former  enemies  are  building 
a  lot  of  our  cars,  supplying  our  steel  and 
making  our  television  sets,  stereos,  radios, 
and  cameras. 

Cap  Weinberger,  the  new  Defense  secre- 
tary, sez  Yankee  shipyards  are  a  mess  and 
the  few  we  have  build  lousy  ships. 

One  f'rlnstance  is  the  new  Trident  subma- 
rine. The  first  one.  the  USS  Ohio,  is  2  years 
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behind  schedule.  Its  cost  has  Jumped  from 
942  mlUion  to  1.2  billion  dollars.  In  addition, 
they  have  found  3.000  defective  welds  on 
the  sub.  Defective  welds  on  a  submarine  are 
like  sewing  a  tight  fitting  suit  with  spider 
webs.  They  might  as  well  add  screen  doors. 

But  the  Japanese  building  our  warships. 

How'd  you  like  to  have  to  explain  that  one 
to  the  one  thousand  sailors  still  entombed 
on  the  Arizona  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl 
Harbor  .  .  .  Boy,  I'm  sure  glad  the  Japanese 
aren't  bent  out  of  shape  about  losing  World 
War  II.  we'd  probably  have  to  build  our  own 
ships.* 
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THE  MOST  POWERFUL  ALLY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GCORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  Europe  there  has  been  pub- 
lished a  most  interesting  book  on  the 
current  challenge  to  civilization  by  to- 
talitarians.  This  volume,  written  by 
Stefan  Troyanski,  Is  currently  availa- 
ble in  six  languages  and  should  be 
read  by  anyone  concerned  with  the 
Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  threat  to  the 
West.  Many  Western  politicians  in  the 
past  have  shown  indecisive  leadership; 
"The  Most  Powerful  Ally"  gives  direc- 
tion to  statesmen  in  these  muddled 
times.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  synopsis  follows  (translation 
from  German): 

I 

Urgent  problems  are  haunting  our  con- 
temporaries: energy  crisis,  economic  depres- 
sion and  the  threat  to  the  biological  base  of 
our  living  conditions  on  the  planet.  All  this, 
however,  blurs  into  insignificance  when  we 
consider  the  dilemmas  we  are  facing:  Are 
the  peoples  of  the  world  moving  towards 
subjugation  by  the  Satanic  power  of  Com- 
munism: are  they  threatened  by  nuclear 
holocaust  or  will  the  Communist  world 
order  disappear  altogether? 
II 

Drugged  by  detente  the  West  stood  quiet- 
ly by  when  the  expansionist  world  revolu- 
tion was  started  anew  after  a  twenty-five 
year  break  in  Southeast  Asia.  Africa.  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  February  1981  the  American  adminis- 
tration repeated  its  warning  that  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Western  Europe  would  be  an- 
swered as  if  it  were  an  aggression  against 
the  United  States  itself.  However,  what 
action  can  the  United  States  take  if  and 
when  before  long  the  governments  of  the 
Western  European  allies  get  into  a  hopeless 
situation,  i.e.  are  exposed  to  a  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis  or  nuclear  intimidation  and 
subsequently  decide  in  favor  of  a  neutralist 
course  of  action?  Given  such  a  situation,  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  see  the  free  part 
of  Western  Europe  slide  into  the  Influence 
sphere  of  Soviet  hegemony. 

To  cut  off  Western  Europe  from  Africa's 
energy  resources  and  raw  materials  would 
suffice  to  bring  about  total  chaos.  With 
their  ideologically  deformed  South  Africa 
policies  alone  the  Western  powers  are  al- 
ready heading  toward  disaster. 

Furthermore,  if  the  economic,  industrial 
and  technical  potential  of  the  free  Europe- 
an nations  should  fall  under  Soviet  power. 


we  would  be  faced  with  a  very  dangerous 
shift  in  the  balance  of  power  between  East 
and  West. 

Ill 

If  current  Western  policies  toward  the 
East  with  their  prevailing  characteristics, 
i.e.  unilateral  detente,  unilateral  disarm- 
ament and  unilateral  economic  support  for 
the  governing  Communist  parties,  are  con- 
tinued, the  free  industrial  nations  will  most 
likely  suffer  defeat  before  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

Washington  has  set  out  to  change  the 
course  of  East- West  policies.  However,  world 
peace  and  the  security  of  the  West  can  only 
be  maintained  if  the  political  essentials  of 
the  free  world  undergo  complete  reassess- 
ment. 

IV 

In' reality  detente  is  pure  fiction.  Detente 
is  completely  incompatible  with  the  mere 
existence  of  Communism  as  an  organized 
power.  The  prevailing  principle  of  any  com- 
munist policy  is  that  of  "international  class 
struggle",  having  world  domination  as  its 
final  objective. 

In  real  terms  this  means  that  the  USSR, 
for  instance,  cannot  implement  any  other 
foreign  policies  than  those  of  expansion  and 
aggression.  By  its  mere  existence  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist world  movement  is  producing  a 
continuous  and  growing  global  tension. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  of  detente  is 
the  most  effective  weapon  of  Soviet  psycho- 
logical warfare.  For  years  the  West  has  not 
been  living  in  peace  but  has  been  involved  in 
a  total  revolutionary  war.  The  policy  of  de- 
tente has  paralyzed  the  most  important 
factor  in  times  of  war.  i.e.  the  spirit  of 
resistance  of  free  men. 

"Resulting  from  our  policy  of  detente  we 
will  have  achieved  most  of  our  objectives  in 
Western  E^urope  before  1985.  Our  position 
will  be  consolidated  *  *  *  And  there  will  be 
a  decisive  shift  in  the  East-West  military 
balance  so  that  by  1985  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  our  way  whenever  this  will  be 
necessary."  (Leonid  Brezhnev,  conference  of 
Eastern  European  party  leaders  and  heads 
of  states.  Prague.  Feb.  1977.) 

There  is  a  saying  that  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive, but  detente.  This  phrase  demonstrates 
political  foolishness.  In  reality  this  formula 
means:  There  is  no  alternative  but  illusion. 
However,  we  think,  there  is  another  choice: 
We  must  completely  and  comprehensively 
face  up  to  the  challenges  of  world  commu- 
nism on  all  levels  of  East-West  relations 
with  the  exception  of  an  all-out  war.  There 
is  another  choice  other  than  detente:  peace 
and  security  for  all  nations. 

If  the  political  leaders  in  the  Western  cap- 
itals do  not  decide  to  discard  the  principle 
of  detente,  they  opt  for  the  victory  of  world 
revolution. 


Furthermore.  Western  survival  is  depend- 
ent on  a  complete  reversal  of  their  disarm- 
ament policy. 

The  following  process  in  world  politics  is 
of  utmost  importance:  There  is  a  race  going 
on  between  the  two  blocks  as  to  armament 
technology  and  military  build-up.  The 
power  which  will  first  achieve  decisive  mili- 
tary superiority  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine the  future  of  all  nations  without 
having  to  wage  a  large  war.  The  potential 
exists  for  the  West  with  its  larger  industrial 
capacity  and  its  sophisticated  technology  to 
win  this  race  easily.  However,  there  &  every 
chance  that  the  Free  World,  due  to  its  erro- 
neous policies   towards  the  East,   will   lose 
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this  race.  It  does  not  cross  the  minds  of  the 
West's  political  leaders  to  set  as  an  objective 
the  necessity  to  win  the  competition  for  mil- 
itary superiority.  This  competition  was 
forced  onto  them  by  a  relentless  opponent. 
This  competition  was  forced  onto  them  by  a 
relentless  opponent.  Another  weakness  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  let  themselves 
be  misled  by  the  following  deceptive  slogan 
of  Communist  propaganda:  "Let  us  put  an 
end  to  the  arms  race!" 

The  Soviets  have  one  priority  objective: 
Win  the  East-West  arms  race  in  order  to  be 
able  to  force  the  Western  world  to  surren- 
der without  having  to  wage  a  war. 

Any  agreement  on  arms  reduction  is  to  be 
seen  as  an  additional  milestone  on  the  path 
of  Soviet  imperialism  towards  surpassltv 
the  West  in  all  military  fields.  Civilized 
people  will  adhere  to  moral  standards  of  be- 
havior. Therefore  the  governments  of  the 
free  Industrialized  nations  will  keep  all  the 
provisions  of  signed  disarmament  agree- 
ments. The  Soviets,  however,  are  obliged  to 
deceive  the  "international  enemy  of  the 
working  class".  Experts,  however,  think  that 
it  is  technically  impossible  to  verify  any 
agreed  upon  arms  control  measures. 
VI 
Socialist  centrally  managed  economy  is 
nothing  else  but  a  total  military  economy 
with  the  aid  of  which  communist  world  vic- 
tory is  to  be  brought  about  even  in  the  non- 
military  and  economic  fields. 

Any  kind  of  economic  cooperation  be- 
tween East  and  West,  even  if  it  concerns 
consumer  goods  exclusively,  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  Soviet  military  economy. 

Western  businessmen  don't  even  let  them- 
selves be  discouraged  from  supplying  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Important  military  equip- 
ment and  products,  e.g.  electronic  equip- 
ment and  computers  which  cannot  be  manu- 
factured in  the  USSR  but  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  Soviet  Union's  objective  to 
surpass  the  Western  world. 

In  those  cases  "cooperation"  between  East 
and  West  already  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
high  treason. 

The  enormous  volume  of  credits  to  East- 
em  countries  is  to  be  seen  as  a  contribution 
to  the  revival  of  the  sagging  socialist 
plarmed  economy.  Furthermore,  these  cred- 
its relieve  Eastern  block  states  somewhat 
from  their  war  production  burden  and  pro- 
vide them  with  investment  goods  of  the 
highest  technological  sophistlflcation.  Si- 
multaneously, Moscow  is  preparing  for  a  de- 
structive strike  against  Western  economies 
at  a  suiUble  point  in  time.  With  that  strike 
they  will  stop  all  energy  supplies  coming 
from  the  E^astem  block.  They  will  cut  off  aU 
supply  lifeUnes  between  the  Free  World  and 
their  energy  and  raw  materials  suppliers 
and  will  amiounce  the  freezing  of  all  pay- 
ment against  credits  granted  to  the  East. 
When  the  lighte  go  out  in  Western  Europe 
the  time  has  come  for  military  blackmail. 
This  will  leave  only  one  way  out;  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  free  European  states. 

vn 

Apart  from  reassessing  the  three  essen- 
tials of  policies  towards  the  East  two  more 
handicaps  paralyzing  the  Western  foreign 
and  defense  policies  have  to  be  overcome: 

Fear  of  the  Soviet  Union's  alleged  "for- 
ward strategy".  This  means,  fear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  in  case  of  being  confronted 
with  the  immediate  danger  that  their 
regime  might  collapse  would— in  a  mood  of 
desperation— precipiUte  the  whole  world 
into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Western  triad 
in  relation  to  their  global  strategy.  This  ere- 
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ates  an  enormous  imbalance  of  forces  be- 
tween East  and  West  at  a  time  when  the 
world's  civil  war  moves  towards  its  peak. 
VIII 
The  manic  fear  of  the  imaginary  danger 
that  the  Soviets  might  resort  to  a  'forward 
strategy"  dooms  Western  nations  to  inac- 
tivity, particularly  on  the  decisive  non-mili- 
tary front.  People  are  trembling  because 
they  fear  spontaneous  actions  coming  from 
Moscow  which  might  escalate  into  a  nuclear 
world  war.  However,  this  shows  ignorance  as 
to  the  tactics  and  mentality  of  Soviet  lead- 
ers. Those  advocates  of  a  deterministic  view 
of  the  world  consider  the  whole  West  as 
their  property,  which  wiU  fall  to  them 
sooner  or  later,  not  by  chance,  but  natural- 
ly. They  are,  however,  determined  to  get  an 
undamaged  property  into  their  hands.  They 
do  not  want  to  inherit  a  nuclear  desert. 

The  first  axiom  of  Soviet  strategy  postu- 
lates: No  adventures!  On  their  way  into  the 
final  era  of  communism  any  risk  must  be 
avoided. 

The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  will  never  trig- 
ger a  nuclear  war  themselves.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  do  everything  in  their  might 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  an  all-out  nucle- 
ar war.  This  indispensable  determination  is 
written  into  the  platform  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union:  "It  is  most  im- 
portant to  prevent  a  thermonuclear  war,  to 
prevent  even  its  outbreak." 

The  program  of  an  ideocracy  (which  the 
Soviet  Union  is)  serves  neither  propaganda 
nor  disinformation  purposes  (for  this  they 
have  special  bodies)  but  serves  as  a  code  of 
binding  directives  for  political  practice.  The 
resolution  of  the  Communist  Party's  leader- 
ship to  prevent  at  any  cost  an  exchange  of 
nuclear  strikes  between  the  two  world 
powers  is  of  unconditional  validity,  because 
this  resolution  is  part  of  the  party  platform 
of  a  totalitarian  regime  and  because  it  takes 
the  objective  conditions  of  the  Eastern 
block  into  account. 

The  Soviet  "nomenklatura"  is  more  afraid 
of  a  nuclear  war  than  are  Western  political 
leaders.  The  totalitarian  power  apparatus  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  set  up  in  a  very 
complex  way  and  therefore  is  very  suscepti- 
ble to  disturbances.  The  Soviet  system 
cannot  survive  the  chaos  following  a  missile 
attack.  Since  the  final  victory  of  commu- 
nism is  supposed  to  be  defined  by  "higher 
laws"  which  act  "independently  of  human 
willpower"  the  Kremlin  is  not  allowed  to  let 
disasters  interfere  with  this  "lawful  and 
natural  development." 

If  the  West  were  not  paralyzed  intellectu- 
ally. psychologicaUy  and  politically  by  its 
vision  of  the  satellite  nations  emerging  into 
freedom  and  triggering  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  "forward  strategy",  it  would  be  easy 
to  bring  about  an  internal  overthrow  of  the 
communist  regime  which  has  been  long 
overdue. 

EX 

It  has  to  be  counted  among  the  absurdi- 
ties of  current  Western  world  policies  that 
to  this  very  day  Western  political  leaders 
are  not  even  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  triad 
of  Western  global  strategy  remains  incom- 
plete. 

According  to  a  generally  recognized  axiom 
the  balance  of  military  power  between  the 
two  world  powers  is  based  on  this  triad: 
Conventional  capabilities— tactical  nuclear 
weapons— strategic  intercontinental  mis- 
siles. 

However,  it  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count that  the  planetary  strategy  should  be 
controlled   by   the   triad-principle  as   well. 
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The  SovieU  believe  that  the  world  victory 
of  communism  is  guaranteed  by  the  insur- 
mountability of  the  following  three  power 
factors:  The  socialist  camp,  the  "national 
liberation  movements"  in  the  third  world 
and  the  communist  parties  in  the  "capital- 
ist"  states. 

On  the  Western  side  this  Soviet  triad  is 
opposed  by  a  mere  torso— NATO.  The  free 
world's  very  existence  is  dependent  on  the 
immediate  design  of  their  own  global  strat- 
egy triad.  The  West  has  to  counter  the  'na- 
tional liberation  movements  "  which  are  di- 
rected by  the  Soviet  general  sUff  for  the 
world  revolution.  The  West  must  have  its 
own  strategic  plan  to  counter  the  world  rev- 
olution in  the  developing  countries.  The 
West  must  develop  possibUities  to  counter- 
balance the  psychological  offensive  and  sub- 
versive activities  within  the  free  industrial- 
ized nations  by  pursuing  political  campaigns 
which  reach  deep  into  the  Soviet  block. 

As  soon  as  we  could  achieve  synchronized 
passive  and  active  resistance  among  the  sub- 
dued peoples,  the  end  of  totalitarianism 
would  not  be  far  away. 

The  Polish  August  (1980)  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  what  unexpected  possibili- 
ties are  open  to  workers  and  farmers. 
X 

The  much  too  luxurious  standard  of  living 
within  hypercivilizations  obviously  disables 
the  saturated  people  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere to  counter  the  most  radical  historical 
challenge  we  have  ever  had:  the  communist 
plan  to  force  inhuman  totalitarianism  onto 
all  nations  of  the  earth. 

There  is.  however,  no  alternative  to  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  except  surrender. 

The  community  of  enslaved  nations  are 
the  most  powerful  factor  that  will  very 
probably  decide  the  outcome  of  an  interna- 
tional civil  war.  The  subdued  nations  will 
not  only  free  themselves,  by  themselves,  but 
WiU  also  save  the  West  from  decline,  a  de- 
cline which  the  West  is  doomed  to  by  its 
wrongly  programmed  "OstpoUtik". 

We  are  far  from  basing  our  strategy  on  a 
phantom.  Enslaved  people  cannot  be  seen  as 
a  deus  ex  machina.  but  they  must  be  count- 
ed among  the  strongest  potential  factors  in 
our  times.  As  soon  as  the  powers  of  this 
multi-armed  giant  will  combine,  the  days  of 
the  spiritually,  politically  and  economically 
agonized  dictatorships  will  be  numbered.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  W.  J.  (BOIY)  TAUZIN 


OP  LODISIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  two 
questions  upon  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  today. 

At  the  time  these  votes  were  taken.  I 
was  meeting  with  President  Rea«an  to 
discuss  the  administration's  economic 
proposals  which  the  Hoiise  is  current- 
ly considering. 

Due  to  the  meeting,  however,  I  was 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  238)  recog- 
nizing and  approving  the  constitution 
proposed  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
providing  for  its  consideration  by  the 
voters  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Likewise, 
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I  was  unable  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  convening  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

If  circumstances  had  permitted  my 
attendance  in  the  House  during  these 
important  votes.  I  would  have  cast  a 
"yea"  vote  on  both  questions.* 


LATTA  ABIENDKIENT  INAD- 
EQUATE FOR  STRATEGIC  PE- 
TROLEUM RESERVE 


HON.  Gnus  W.  LONG 

or  LOtnSIAMA 
in  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXFRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, once  again  we  find  the  Congress 
urged  to  play  around  with  a  critical 
feature  of  national  security— the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR). 

Despite  growing  tensions  in  the  Mid- 
east, despite  the  clear  lessons  of  the 
1973  oil  embargo,  and  despite  the  con- 
sistent record  of  the  Congress  in  call- 
ing for  increasing  fUl  rates  over  the 
past  6  years,  voices  are  still  raised 
urging  us  to  abandon  a  public  commit- 
ment to  emergency  conservation  to 
favor  of  taking  our  chances  with  pri- 
vate funding  of  the  SPR 

As  recently  as  last  December.  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  its  concern  that  the 
American  people  be  protected  from  in- 
ternational blackmail  in  oil  supplies  by 
calling  for  a  speedup  in  the  fill  rate  to 
300,000  barrels  per  day— up  from  the 
100.000  barrels  per  day  mandated  by 
the  Energy  Security  Act  passed  6 
months  earlier. 

Both  Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan 
endorsed  the  urgency  of  filling  the  re- 
serve in  their  separate  budget  submis- 
sions for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Such  bipartisan  agreement  in  both 
branches  of  Government  is  rare  in 
today's  politically  charged  climate. 

Nevertheless,  the  Latta  amendment 
would  have  us  ignore  this  broad-based 
support  for  Federal  action  to  increase 
our  energy  independence,  and  instead 
hang  our  hopes  on  uncertain  private 
funding. 

But  how  does  the  financial  commu- 
nity react  to  these  proposals? 

In  recent  congressional  testimony, 
witness  after  witness,  from  large  bro- 
kerage houses  to  investment  banking 
firms,  confirmed  that  the  least  costly 
and  simplest  method  of  funding  the 
SPR  would  be  through  on-budget, 
direct  Treasury  obligations.  Warning 
flags  were  raised  against  the  prospect 
of  selling  stock  in  the  reserve  oil  into 
what  are  relatively  speculative  mar- 
kets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  specu- 
lative about  the  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States  to  severe  disruptions  in 
petroleum  supplies  from  overseas.  We 
cannot  sell  interests  in  something  this 
serious  to  the  country  to  private  spec- 
ulators. 
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There  is  nothing  speculative  about 
the  effects  of  the  1973  oil  embargo,  or 
the  curtailment  of  supplies  during  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  We  have  seen,  and  the 
people  have  suffered,  the  very  real  im- 
pacts of  these  curtailments.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  Lebanon  and  fears  for 
the  stability  of  the  Royal  House  in 
Saudi  Arabia  deny  us  the  luxury  of  as- 
suming we  have  seen  the  last  of  such 
cutoffs. 

The  case  for  Federal  responsibility  is 
clear  and  inescapable.  The  SPR  is  a 
public  good  in  the  classic  economic 
sense. 

There  was  nothing  private  about  the 
gasllnes  and  shortages  which  all  of  us 
were  forced  to  cope  with. 

The  reductions  in  oil  allotments 
were  felt  by  the  armed  services  as  well, 
causing  a  drastic  change  from  normal 
operational  tempo.  The  potential 
threat  to  our  ability  to  move  our  war- 
ships and  military  airplanes,  hence  our 
national  defense  itself,  was  threat- 
ened. 

In  the  4  years  since  the  first  oil 
began  pouring  into  the  SPR.  we  have 
seen  this  critical  tool  of  national 
energy  security  subordinated  to 
budget  and  political  considerations, 
which  benefited  us  little  while  increas- 
ing our  vulnerability  to  foreign  re- 
gimes. We  have  repeatedly  set  goals 
for  filling  the  reserve,  and  then  toler- 
ated actions  pushing  us  further  and 
further  behind  in  meeting  those  goals. 
Present  reserve  holdings  are  only  135 
million  barrels— roughly  a  30-day  stra- 
tegic supply— when  we  should  have  at 
least  6  months  reserve.  To  be  more 
secure,  we  should  have  a  year's  reserve 
supply. 

We  must  also  address,  and  do  so 
promptly,  the  urgent  need  to  step  up 
the  growth  of  the  reserve's  storage  ca- 
pacity. At  the  present  rate  of  capacity 
expansion,  we  will  fill  the  existing  ca- 
pacity in  the  first  quarter  of  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Latta  amendment's 
treatment  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  is  sufficient  reason,  on  nation- 
al defense  grounds,  to  oppose  that 
amendment.  We  must  continue,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  build  up  a  margin  of 
safety  in  our  energy  resources. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  World  oil 
supplies  are  more  readily  available 
now  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent 
memory.  We  should  avail  ourselves  of 
the  currently  stable  prices  to  add  to 
the  reserve  before  the  cost  again  spi- 
rals upward.  We  cannot  expect  lower 
prices  at  any  future  point  in  time. 

How  can  we  call  for  increased  sacri- 
fices from  our  citizens  and  allies  when 
we  lack  the  will  to  follow  through  on  a 
crucial  self-help  program  which  is  al- 
ready in  place?  We  must  not  be  divert- 
ed from  this  project.  Our  true  friends 
will  understand  our  desire  to  protect 
ourselves  from  oil  extortion. 

We  must  not  be  distracted  from  our 
goal  by  a  speculative  funding  scheme 
which  raises  doubts  in  the  financial 
community. 
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We  must  do  what  we  set  out  to  do- 
build  the  reserve  with  a  minimum  of 
risk,  delay,  and  unavoidable  cost.* 


ST.  PAUL  OP  THE  CROSS  CATHO- 
UC  CHURCH  CELEBRATES 
25TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txieaday,  May  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  clergymen  and  parish- 
ioners of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 
Cathdlic  Church  in  La  Mirada,  Calif, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  church's  25th 
anniversary. 

On  April  26.  1956.  the  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Catholic  Church  held  its  first 
service  under  Pastor  Owen  Patrick 
Jinks.  The  church  held  its  services  in 
the  Moose  hall  then,  and  it  was  not 
until  2  years  later  that  a  church  build- 
ing was  built. 

Since  that  time,  the  church  has 
grown  to  include  over  10,000  parish- 
ioners who  make  up  the  church's 
family  of  faith. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Pastor  Jinks 
and  able  assistants  like  my  good  friend 
Father  Mike  Baker,  the  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross  Church  has  enriched  the  com- 
munity of  La  Mirada  through  involve- 
ment in  community  programs  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  their 
faith.  Further  still,  the  church  has 
brought  to  the  community  that  rare 
combination  of  spirituality  and  active 
involvement  that  leaves  a  mark  on  all 
who  are  involved  in  its  activities. 

Words  like  love  and  brotherhood  are 
used  all  too  often  these  days  by  indi- 
viduals who  rarely  practice  those  attri- 
butes. But  through  the  activities  and 
the  faith  of  the  clergy  and  parishion- 
ers of  the  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Catho- 
lic Church,  those  attributes  have  come 
to  life  in  the  community  of  La  Mirada. 
And  for  that,  we  as  Americans  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
work  to  control  the  inflationary  spiral 
which  began  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
we  must  continue  to  remember  and 
honor  the  Americans  who  served  in 
that  conflict. 

The  wounds  inflicted  on  our  fighting 
men  in  Vietnam  were  not  only  physi- 
cal. As  I  speak  to  you  today  between 
500.000  and  1  million  Vietnam  veter- 
ans still  suffer  psychological  difficul- 
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ties.  480,000  veterans  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  39  are  imemployed,  41  per- 
cent of  the  combat  veterans  serving  in 
Vietnam  have  had  alcohol  problems, 
and  over  25  percent  have  been  arrest- 
ed after  returning  to  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  designated  April 
26,  1981,  as  Vietnam  Veteran's  Recog- 
nition Day.  But  this  is  only  a  small 
first  step. 

We  must  address  the  special  need  of 
these  veterans; 

First,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
assist  veterans  in  locating  decent  jobs; 

Second,  we  must  insure  the  continu- 
ation of  peer  counseling  in  storefront 
outreach  centers  throughout  the 
Nation; 

Third,  we  must  not  shirk  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences  of  agent 
orange  and  other  problems  unique  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran; 

Finally  my  friends,  we  must  truly 
welcome  them  home. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  San  Mateo 
County  will  continue  its  fine  tradition 
of  honoring  Vietnam  veterans.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  the  following  article 
printed  in  the  Peninsula  Times-Tri- 
bune of  March  4,  1981,  which  outlines 
our  plans  for  a  special  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  honoring  Vietnam  veter- 
ans: 

Foods  cm  Viet  Veterans  at  July  4 

Festivities 

(By  Steve  Taylor) 

Redwood  City.— Vietnam  War  veterans 
will  be  tlie  focus  of  attention  during  San 
Mateo  County's  Fourth  of  July  activities 
this  year. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  Tuesday  named 
Independence  Day  as  the  time  to  honor  sol- 
diers who  foiight  in  America's  last  war.  A 
similar  declaration  was  adopted  by  the  San 
Mateo  City  Council,  and  other  councils  are 
expected  to  follow  suit. 

Supervisor  Jackie  l^>eier,  who  proposed 
the  declaration,  said  the  public  has  virtually 
ignored  Vietnam  veterans.  She  contrasted 
their  treatment  to  that  of  the  American 
hostages  who  returned  six  weeks  ago  from 
Iran. 

"There  were  no  ticker-tape  parades  to 
celebrate,  no  bands,  no  speeches,  no  heroes' 
welcome  to  mark  the  end  of  this  less-than- 
noble  war.  Our  Vietnam  veterans  came 
home  to  the  silent  treatment— to  no  treat- 
ment," she  said. 

"Their  sacrifice  was  no  less  valid.  Their 
bravery  no  less  inspiring,  their  pain  no  less 
real  than  that  of  any  other  veterans  in  our 
history."  Speier  added. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  returned  from 
war  with  nervous  conditions,  physical 
wounds  and  alcohol  and  drug  problems. 
Almost  six  years  since  the  fighting  ended, 
many  still  suffer  from  such  ailments,  she 
said. 

But  services  to  deal  with  these  problems 
are  lacking  in  many  cases.  Other  times,  gov- 
ernment refuses  to  help.  Speier  said. 

From  his  wheelchair,  disabled  Vietnam 
veteran  Vincent  Rius  told  the  board.  "It's 
time  for  the  country  to  get  away  from  the 
embarrassment"  of  its  experience  in  Viet- 
nam. 

County  Veterans  Service  Officer  James 
Jones  said  about  100.000  veterans  live  in  the 
county.  However,  officials  do  not  know  how 
many  served  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Jones  proposed  that  a  county-wide  survey 
be  conducted.  Some  volunteers,  including 
Vietnam  veterans,  have  already  offered  to 
help,  he  said.* 
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RECOGNITION  OF  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  OF  RODOLFO  H. 
CASTRO 


A  RISING  STAR— BOB  DAWSON 


HON.  WHUAM  HILL  BONER 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  old  adage  that 
you  do  not  miss  the  water  until  the 
well  runs  dry.  This  adage  could  well  be 
applied  to  the  work  of  a  former  profes- 
sional staff  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  Robert  K.  Dawson.  Mr. 
Dawson  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  professional 
staff  for  the  past  8  years  where  he  has 
served  as  the  committee's  administra- 
tor. Last  Friday,  Bob  left  the  service 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
assume  the  position  of  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works. 

Although  I  have  not  followed  each 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  ap- 
pointments closely,  I  know  that  if  this 
appointment  is  representative,  the 
President  has  indeed  captured  one  of 
the  rising  stars  in  our  Nation.  Because 
of  the  low  key  demeanor  exhibited  by 
Bob,  few  Members  outside  the  com- 
mittee leadership  were  aware  of  the 
full  scope  of  his  abilities  or  of  the  con- 
sistency of  his  achievements.  The  com- 
mittee's administrator  demonstrated  a 
value  which  strong  basic  legal  advoca- 
cy skills  afforded  any  office  in  a  par- 
liamentary body,  but  he  did  so  in  an 
effective,  yet  unobtrusive  manner, 
always  recognizing  the  prerogatives  of 
the  elected  constitutional  officers.  As 
the  administrator  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Bob  distin- 
guished himself  through  his  solid  and 
professional  service.  Bob  undertook, 
always  at  the  direction  of  his  chair- 
man, the  work-a-day  executive  respon- 
sibilities of  conducting  a  successful 
congressional  committee  operation.  In 
doing  so,  Bob  exhibited  the  hallmark 
of  any  good  attorney,  the  exercise  of 
independent  professional  judgment  on 
behalf  of  his  client. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Dawson's  assump- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  is  a  mixed  blessing;  his  selec- 
tion and  appointment  to  the  position 
is  a  just  recognition  of  the  man's  tre- 
mendous abilities;  however,  his  vacat- 
ing the  position  with  the  committee 
undoubtedly  creates  a  tremendous 
void. 

I  congratulate  him,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  his  new 
position  with  the  E>epartment  of  the 
Army.* 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  5,  1981 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  recongnize  the  community  service 
of  Rodolfo  H.  Castro  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino County  Cpmmunity  Services 
Department.  This  past  Saturday,  May 
2,  Mr.  Castro  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1981  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award 
from  the  California  State  Polytechnic 
University  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. This  latest  award  was  just 
another  in  a  long  series  of  awards 
given  to  Rodolfo  Castro,  who  has  cer- 
tainly earned  the  recognition  he  has 
received. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
make  these  remarks  today  on  "Cinco 
de  Mayo,"  when  the  heritage  and 
achievements  of  Hispanic  Americans  is 
on  everyone's  mind. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  insert  ex- 
cerpts from  a  newsstory  which  recent- 
ly appeared  about  Rodolfo  Castro  in 
El  Chicano. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  El  Chicano  Newspaper] 

Castro  Named  DisriNcnisHED  ALUioros 

Callfomia  State  Poljrtecluxic  University. 
Pomona  has  announced  the  selection  of  Ro- 
dolfo H.  Castro.  Executive  Director  of  the 
Conununity  Services  Department  (CSD)  of 
San  Bernardino  County,  as  the  "1981  Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus  for  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration." 

Mr.  Castro  grew  up  in  Banning,  California 
and  graduated  from  Banning  Union  High 
School  In  June,  1961.  In  1967,  Mr.  Castro  re- 
ceived an  Associate  Arts  Degree  in  Business 
with  honors  from  Riverside  City  College. 
Riverside,  California,  and  was  awarded  per- 
manent membership  in  Alpha  Gamma 
Sigma  (the  statewide  honor  society  for  Cali- 
fornia Junior  Colleges).  Mr.  Castro  received 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  from  Califor- 
nia State  Polytechnic  University  in  Business 
Administration  with  honors  in  1970,  and 
was  selected  for  "Who's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents in  American  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties." 

In  June.  1973.  Mr.  Castro  received  a  mas- 
ters in  Business  Administration  from  Har- 
vard University  and  he  pursued  advanced 
studies  at  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Castro  has  been  Executive  Director  of 
CSD  since  ]3eceml>er,  1976  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  achieved  a  national  reputation  for 
program  innovation  and  cost  effectiveness. 
CSD  has  received  National  Association  of 
Counties  (NACO)  awards  in  1978  (Energy): 
1979  (Handicapped  Access):  and  also  in  1979 
(Bon  View  Art  Project).  In  1980,  CSD  re- 
ceived two  National  Urban  Institute  Exem- 
plary Awards  for  Creative  Projects— Inland 
Area  Urban  League  Bloak  Model  Project 
and  Ballet  Folklorico  de  San  Bernardino.  In 
1980,  President  Carter  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Energy  Efficiency  Award  to  CSD  for 
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the    Southern    CaJifomlm    Edison    Mobile 
Home  Audit  Project. 

Mr.  Cutro  was  invited  to  the  White 
House  in  February.  1980  to  provide  domestic 
policy  input  and  was  selected  for  "Who's 
Who  In  California. '  Mr.  Castro  was  selected 
from  a  pool  of  6.556  graduates  and  compet- 
ed successfully  with  sixty  finalists  for  the 
honor  of  DIatlnguished  Alumnus.  The 
formal  awards  ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
College  on  May  2.  1981.* 


HOLOCAUST 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPNBW  JKISKY 
IM  THS  HO0SK  or  RSFSESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
less  than  40  years  ago  that  8  million 
men.  women  and  children  were  sys- 
tematically slaughtered  for  no  other 
reason  than  their  religious  heritage. 
The  world  must  never  forget  this  trag- 
edy, so  that  mankind  should  never  let 
it  happen  again. 

Yet.  hatred  and  bigotry  continue 
against  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

And  in  the  Soviet  Union  Jewish  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  suffer  the  denial 
of  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Like  their  forefathers  who  suffered 
through  the  human  tragedy  of  the 
holocaust,  they  too  are  innocent  vic- 
tims, held  captive  because  of  their  reli- 
gious belief.  Like  their  forefathers, 
they  too  have  suffered  the  agony  of 
broken  families,  many  confined  to 
lives  of  isolation,  interrogation,  and 
harassment. 

One  case  in  point  is  Kim  Fridman 
and  his  family— innocent  victims  of 
the  Soviet  Government's  cruel  and 
odious  treatment  toward  its  Jewish 
population.  Prior  to  his  first  request  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973.  Pridman 
was  a  respected  radio  electronics  engi- 
neer. Since  1973,  Pridman's  numerous 
requests  to  emigrate  have  been  denied 
because  of  the  so-called  secrets  he  ac- 
quired during  his  career  in  radio  tech- 
nology. Today.  Pridman  is  confined  to 
a  Soviet  prison  on  charges  of  "parasit- 
ism." Parasitism  is  a  spiteful  and  de- 
grading charge  the  Soviet  Government 
has  conveniently  invented  to  punish 
those  who  do  not  have  a  job  in  the 

u.s^ja. 

Pridman.  who  lost  his  job  because  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

his  efforts  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  been  excluded  from  any  employ- 
ment opportunities.  If  found  guilty  of 
parasitism.  Pridman  may  spend  1  to  3 
years  in  prison.  Yet.  the  only  crime 
that  Pridman  has  committed  is  his 
desire  to  reunite  with  his  wife  and 
child  who  longingly  await  him  in 
Israel. 

As  a  nation  which  is  supremely  com- 
mitted to  equality  and  freedom  for  all 
people,  we  must  speak  out  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens— a  situation  which  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  1975  Helsinki  Pinal  Act's 
human  rights  provision. 

In  establishing  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council.  Congress  has  desig- 
nated 1  week  each  year  as  "Days  of 
Remembrance"  for  the  victims  of  the 
holocaust.  In  addition  to  the  profound 
lessons  we  have  learned  from  the  ugly 
and  reprehensible  period  of  western 
history,  we  must  also  continue  our 
public  and  private  efforts  to  secure 
the  release  of  all  Jews  longing  to  be 
free.« 


May  5,  1981 

FUTURE  OP  FAMILY  FARM 

HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  S,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  future  of  the  family  farm  is  in 
jeopardy.  Simply  stated,  a  new  genera- 
tion of  farmers  is  not  replacing  those 
who  are  retiring. 

According  to  the  1980  edition  of  Wis- 
consin Dairy  Facts,  the  average  age  of 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  is  51.9 
years.  In  fact,  only  11.9  percent  of 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  under  35 
years  old. 

As  startling  as  these  figures  are,  the 
problem  can  only  get  worse  as  operat- 
ing costs  increase  and  interest  rates 
remain  high.  As  the  following  Uble 
prepared  by  R.A.  Luening  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  illustrates,  even 
at  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent,  the 
average  dairy  farmer  with  a  herd  of  40 
cows  with  50  percent  equity  or  less  in 
his  farm  will  have  a  difficult  cash  flow 
problem. 


CASH  FLOW  TAX  ANALYSIS 


lOOpacm        /Speant         SO  percnt         25  pattnt         Operant 
"Mly Wly W»ly tUMty  eguty 

WBBl  IJiwcwtysOOflO ^0            -8.400           -16.800           -25.200           -33,600 

„ ."^Sf         .,„ ^'OOO              31.600              23.200               14.100                6400 

Dnnajlnr  40  am  iUli  |Kf  ca») -7.00C            -7.000            -^OOO            -im               IJOK 

T»i^.,Jf^ H^.              "^              i""               ^               ^ 

'»"*  ""S   «.4t6 4761 l^MO 105 0 

f«-,nIS"* ^i^             ^             ^              ^^              ^ 

'»m»m 12.000    12.000    12.000    12.000    12.000 

'••* 12.534                7.839                2.540             -4.30o           -12.600 

'  No  Ui  iMMnmuil  strHKie  mpHiti  Hal  J500-lnwstiiiCTl  Tu  CreM  ltam«l.  f*  (onlty  two  drtHrw 

What  can  we  do?  As  I  noted  on  the  The  administration  has  recently  rec- 

floor  of  the  House  just  yesterday,  our  ommended  an  increase  in  PmHA  farm 

No.  1  goal  must  be  to  control  the  infla-  operating  loans.  The  House  Agricul- 

tion  rate  that  causes  operating  costs  to  ture  Committee  has.  in  turn,  renewed 

soar  and  interest  rates  to  remain  high,  a  congressional  commitment  to  using 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  over  a  25  percent  of  these  funds  for  limited 

period  of  time.  resource    loans.    A    continuation    of 

However,   the  needs  of  the   young  these   initiatives  will   renew  the  pri- 

family  farmer  demand  immediate  at-  mary  mission  of  the  PmHA— to  help 

tention.  These  needs  can  best  be  met  yoimg  and  beginning  farmers, 

by  increasing  the  amount  of  money  This  initial  assistance  is  essential  to 

available   for  PmHA  operating  loans  getting    capable    young    farmers   into 

and    targeting    25    percent    of    that  farming.  Without  the  young  farmer, 

money  for  those  farmers  with  limited  our  Nation  will  lose  its  agricultural 

resources.  future.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  heaven,  we  pray  this  morn- 
ing for  our  families.  Thou  didst  begin 
human  history  with  marriage  and  the 
family  and  history  makes  it  clear  that 
no  civilization  can  survive  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  family.  Forgive  our  negli- 
gence as  husbands  and  wives  and  par- 
ents. Teach  us  to  "be  subject  to  one 
another  out  of  reverence  for  Christ"  as 
Thy  word  exhorts.  Help  husbands  to  love 
their  wives  as  Christ  loved  the  Church 
and  laid  down  His  life  for  her. 

Forgive  us  when  we  fail  to  be  models 
for  our  children,  when  our  actions  con- 
tradict our  words  and  they  wonder  in 
their  confusion  whether  to  believe  what 
we  say  or  what  we  do.  Forgive  us  for 
frustrating  them  by  demanding  of  them 
conduct  which  we  fail  to  demonstrate. 
Help  us  to  love  our  children  even  when 
they  do  not  conform  to  our  hopes  for 
them. 

Remind  us  that  when  we  are  too  busy 
for  our  families  we  are  too  busy. 

Protect  our  families  from  the  many 
destructive  forces  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  Federal  city  and  common  among 
those  who  bear  the  responsibilities  of 
national  leadership.  We  pray  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  life  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  selfless  love.  Amen. 


iLegialative  day  of  Monday,  April  27,  1981) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  order  yet  for  morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Are 
there  any  special  orders  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  two  special  orders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  dis- 
position of  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
the  execution  of  the  two  special  orders, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, if  any  is  provided  for  today,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  62,  S.  533,  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1981,  and  that  no  non- 
germane  amendments  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object.  I  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  including  the  proviso  with 
respect  to  nongermane  amendments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
S.  533  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  morning  business  this 
morning? 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
disposition  of  the  time  allocated  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
the  special  orders,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness to  extend  not  more  than  30  minutes 
in  length  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  There  are  certain  calen- 
dar orders  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  able 
to  dispose  of  this  morning  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  and  the  Calendar  of  Gen- 
eral Orders.  While  final  clearances  are  in 
process  for  those  items  and  with  the  ex- 
pectation— or  at  least  a  hope — that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  it  during  the  time 
now  provided  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order  or  to  yield  it  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  if  he  has  need 
for  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


SECRETARY  HAIGS  SUCCESS  AT 
THE  NATO  FOREIGN  MINISTERS- 
MEETING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  NATO  foreign  ministers'  meeting 
concluded  on  Tuesday  with  an  impres- 
sive display  of  allied  imity.  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig  deserves  con- 
siderable credit  for  bringing  about  this 
unity  by  resolving  two  issues  of  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  I  am  referring  to  the  deployment 
of  a  new  generation  of  Pershing  and 
Tomahawk  missiles  on  European  soil 
which  is  linked  to  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  engage  in 
negotiations  later  this  year  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  on  limiting  theater 
nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has 
pressed  our  Western  European  allies  to 
modernize  NATO  theater  nuclear  forces. 
However,  late  in  the  Ford  administra- 
tion, when  the  Soviets  began  deploying 
the  SS-20  intermediate  range  nuclear 
missile,  obviously  aimed  at  European 
theater  targets,  our  allies  became  in- 
creasingly concerned  that  any  strategic 
arms  limitations  negotiations  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviets  include  this 
new  threat  to  their  own  security. 

Since  the  deployment  of  the  SS-20. 
our  allies  have  believed  that  European 
and  U.S.  security  had  to  be  linked  more 
closely  and  there  should  be  more  coop- 
eration regarding  these  mutual  security 
concerns. 

Therefore,  our  allies  made  it  very  clear 
that  any  modernization  of  NATO  theater 
nuclear  forces  had  to  be  linked  to  a  will- 
ingness on  our  part  to  participate  in  talks 
with  the  Soviets  on  limiting  intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear  missiles  based  in  Eu- 
rope. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  a'lies.  once  the  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions were  completed  and  signed  in  Jime 
1979,  the  Carter  administration  turned 
its  attention  to  the  issue  of  negotiating 
limitations  on  the  theater  nuclear  forces 
of  both  sides  in  Europe.  That  decision 
was  announced  in  December  1979  and 
preliminary  discussions  were  undertaken 
with  the  Soviets  last  fall. 

In  my  estimation,  it  is  important  for 
the  NATO  alliance  that  our  theater  nu- 
clear forces  in  Europe  be  modernized. 
However.  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  im- 
portant that  we  be  responsive  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  Europeans'  concerns  over  lim- 
iting the  theater  nuclear  forces  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations.  Since  we  have  now 
achieved  an  accord  in  moving  forward 
on  both  fronts.  I  applaud  the  Secretary 
of  State's  sensitivity  in  recognizing  and 
acting  upon  these  concerns.  The  NATO 
alliance  has  been  strengthened  with  this 
agreement. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  of  my  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmiu). 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHSif ) .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


POLmCS  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
LANOUAOE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  Aristotle's  "Rhetoric."  written 
during  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  there 
are  at  least  two  other  great  works  on  the 
use  of  language. 

One  of  these  is  "Elements  of  Style."  by 
Stnmk  and  White.  The  other  is  George 
Orwell's  essay,  "Politics  and  the  English 
Language,"  in  which  he  advocates  the 
use  of  short  words  and  sentences,  op- 
poses the  use  of  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  cites  a  number  of  meaningless 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  advocates  the 
use  of  active  verbs,  and  ridicules  the  use 
of  dead  metaphors  and  lifeless  figures  of 
speech. 

Last  March  6,  Jean  Jones,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commerce  Department's  Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat,  issued  a  memo  on 
style  for  letters  prepared  for  Secretary 
Baldrige's  signature.  While  the  memo  Is 
not  quite  in  the  class  of  Aristotle.  Stnmk 
and  White,  or  George  Orwell,  it  could 
be  called  "Son  of  Orwell, "  or  "Strunk 
and  White,"  or  perhaps  "The  Grandson 
of  Aristotle." 

It  is  a  great  memo. 

It  calls  for  the  use  of  the  active  voice, 
nouns  and  verbs  instead  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs,  and  opposes  many  of  to- 
day's barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  im- 
proprieties which  debase  the  langiiage. 

It  inveighs  against  "input."  "viable." 
and  "prioritize."  Commerce  Department 
writers  are  to  stop  using  "hopefully." 
Institutionalize."  and  "parameters." 
"Serious  crisis,  "untimely  death."  and 
"great  majority"  will  be  redundant  re- 
dundancies if  Jean  Jones  and  Secretary 
Baldrtge  have  their  way. 

This  memo  Is  the  most  refreshing 
event  to  happen  in  Washington  since 
Ernie  Fitzgerald  told  the  truth  about  the 
C-5A  overrun. 

I  can  find  only  two  flaws  in  this  other- 
wise brilliant  memo. 

First.  Jean  Jones  should  follow  her 
own  advice  to  use  short  words  and  plain 
English  and  change  her  title  from  Direc- 
tor. Executive  Secretariat,  to  something 
sh<M-t  and  sweet. 

Second,  if  the  memo  is  ever  reprinted 
Its  subject,  'SecreUrial  Stylistic  Prefer- 
ences." should  be  changed  to  something 
like  "Use  Simple  Words." 

Further,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would  add 
to  the  guideline  entitled  "discontinue  us- 
ing the  following  phrases, "  the  barba- 
rism, "at  this  point  in  lime,"  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  California  public 


relations  types  who  arrived  with  Richard 
Nixon. 

But  these  est  minor  criticisms.  One 
should  overlook  the  foot  faults  of  a  clas- 
sic effort.  I  urge  Secretary  Baldrige  to 
keep  this  up. 

Unfortunately.  I  felt  I  had  to  vote 
against  him  for  various  reasons  during 
his  confirmation  hearings,  but  he  is  off 
to  a  fine  start  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  memo  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.   DCPA«TMENT  OF  COMMEKCE, 

V/cahington,  DC..  March  6.  198t. 
Memorandum  for  Secretarial  Officers.  Heads 
or  Operating  Units,  and  Correspondence 
Contacts. 
From  Jean  Jones,  Director,  Elxecutlve  Secre- 
tariat. 
Subject  Secretarial  Stylistic  Preferences. 

Clarity  and  brevity  are  key  factors  when 
orepnrlng  a  'e**er  for  the  Sece'ary  or  Deputy 
Secretary.  S«cretary  Baldrige  requests  short 
sentences  and  short  words,  with  emphasis 
on  plain  English,  using  no  more  words  than 
effective  expression  requires. 

Here  are  some  guidelines: 

Use  the  active  rather  than  passive  voice 
(unless  the  passive  voice  Is  unavoidable). 

Use  no  unnecessary  adjectives  and  adverbs. 
Write  with  nouns  and  verbs  to  strengthen 
the  letter. 

Avoid  wordiness.  Keep  sentences  lean. 

Do  not  use  nouns,  adjectives  or  verb  tran- 
sltlves  as  verbs,  such  as:  to  optimize;  to 
Impact  (or  to  Impact  on);  and  to  Interface. 

Ua«  the  precise  word  or  phrase. 

Datum  (singular) — data  (plural). 

Criterion  (slnpilar) — criteria  (plural). 

Subsequent  means  after,  not  before. 

Different  from,  not  different  than. 

Discontinue  using  the  following  words: 

Viable:  Input;  Image:  orient;  meanwhile: 
hopefully  (use  I  hope):  however:  delighted 
(use  pleased):  glad  (use  pleased):  ongoing 
(use  U  in  process  or  Is  moving  forward): 
Institutionalize;  maximize:  hereinafter:  fi- 
nalize: prioritize  (not  a  word);  happy  (use 
pleased):  therein;  and  parameter  (use 
boundary  or  limit) . 

Discontinue  using  the  following  phrases: 

Prior  to  (use  before):  subject  matter:  I 
would  hrpe  lu-e  I  hope):  very  much;  bot- 
tom Une;  best  wtabes;  at  the  present  time: 
share  (as  In  share  your  concern  or  share 
yo'.ir  views);  as  you  i  now,  as  I  am  sure  you 
know,  a*  you  are  aware:  I  would  Uke  to  ez- 
preaa  my  appreciation  (use  I  appreciate): 
interfa-e  (unless  referring  to  communica- 
tions systems):  more  Importantly  (u^e  more 
Important);  needless  to  say:  and  It  la  my 
Intention. 

Avoid  redundancies,  such  as : 

Serious  crisis:  untimely  death  (Has  there 
ever  been  a  timely  death?):  personally  re- 
viewed: new  InltlatlvM:  enclosed  herewith; 
and  great  majority. 

Do  not  tue  a  spilt  infinitive  (placing  an 
adverb  between  to  and  the  verb ) . 

Do  not  use  a  first  name  In  the  body  of 
letter. 

The  following  quote  from  Strunk  &  White 
seems  to  be  In  the  Secretary's  style: 


Vigorous  writing  is  concise.  A  sentence 
should  contain  no  unnecessary  words,  a  para- 
graph no  unnecessary  sentences  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  drawing  should  have  no 
unnecessary  lines  and  a  machine  no  unnec- 
essary parts.  This  requires  not  that  the 
writer  make  all  sentences  short,  or  that  he 
or  she  avoid  all  detail  and  treat  subjects 
only  in  outline,  but  that  every  word  tell. 

Secretary  Baldrige  says,  "In  short,  half- 
way between  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Zane 
Orey  with  no  bureaucrateae." 

Please  distribute  these  instructions 
throughout  your  organisation. 

Thank  you. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recollections  of  Jack  Goldman,  included 
in  the  collection  "Voices  From  the  Holo- 
caust." describe  life  in  the  Nazi  death 
camps  with  painful  clarity. 

Jack  Goldman  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
camps  at  Sachsenhausen,  Auschwitz,  and 
Dachau.  He  was  sent  to  the  flrst  camp 
with  his  father,  who  was  later  shot  along 
with  other  patients  at  the  camp  hospi- 
tal. "We  were  consciously  trying  to  keep 
ourselves  mentally  and  physically  alive." 
states  Goldman.  Spiritual  life  was  far 
more  difficult  to  keep.  Seeing  people 
killed  every  day.  experiencing  torture 
and  starvation,  Goldman  found  it  Im- 
possible to  recite  the  Hebrew  prayers — 
despite  his  father's  urgings. 

He  tells  of  his  shock,  coming  from  an 
Orthodox  home,  at  eating  nonkosher 
food  and  working  on  the  Sabbath  and 
holidays.  Yet  a  rabbi  told  him: 

You  eat  whatever  you  get.  You  don't  ask 
whether  It  Is  meat,  or  where  the  meat  comes 
from.  Your  job  Is  to  remain  alive 

That  job  often  seemed  impossible.  In 
Sachsenhausen  in  1942.  the  Jews  were 
marched  to  the  bathhouse.  Knowing  of 
Auschwitz  and  the  gas  chambers.  Gold- 
man did  not  expect  to  come  out  of  the 
showers  alive.  Goldman  survived  and 
later  participated  in  a  futile  group  at- 
tack against  the  SS.  That  night  he  was 
put  on  the  train  to  Auschwitz. 

By  luck  or  providence  Goldman  was 
not  sent  to  the  gas  chambers.  He  even- 
tually became  a  cleaning  man  In  the  SS 
headquarters  and  began  to  smuggle 
goods  out  for  his  fellow  prisoners.  As 
Go'dman  puts  it: 

We  took  risks  because  we  lived  Just  for  the 
day  and  nothing  else.  Under  those  clrcxim- 
stances  we  tried  to  live  as  well  as  possible 
We  had  the  hope  of  getting  out.  and  yet 
dldnt  believe  we  ever  would.  Meanwhile,  the 
transports  kept  coming. 

Those  people  who  met  the  trains 
would  warn  the  arrivals  to  "do  some- 
thing— fight.  The  prisoners  who  are  here 
are  too  weak.  Fight  back  whUe  you  have 
the  strength."  As  Goldman  tells  it.  there 
were  no  more  killings  after  a  prison  up- 
rising in  September  1944.  Many  gas 
chambers  in  Auschwitz  were  destroyed. 
The  prisoners  that  could  walk  were 
marched  to  transit  camps.  Goldman 
ended  up  In  Dachau  where,  months  later, 
he  was  rescued  by  American  troops. 


His  experience  afterwards  was  jarring. 
We  could  not  talk  to  anybody;  we  did  not 
trust  anybody,"  Goldman  explains.  It 
was  a  tremendous  shock  to  be  free.  Later, 
he  settled  in  America. 

Goldman  is  one  of  many  who  sur- 
vived the  darkly  terrible  ordeal,  with  soul 
and  body  intact.  He  witnessed  the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  scores  of  his 
people,  yet  escaped  death  to  tell  a  story 
we  should  all  know  by  now. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  been 
pending  before  this  assembly  for  32 
years.  By  defining  and  outlawing  the 
crime  of  genocide,  the  treaty  provides 
an  international  basis  for  combating 
and  preventing  this  most  basic  violation 
of  human  rights. 

Our  Inaction  is  a  further  injustice  to 
Jack  Goldman  and  others  forever 
changed  by  the  holocaust.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  for  further  testimony  de- 
scribing the  terror  in  ever  more  painful 
detail.  We  must  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  very  much. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DOMENICI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me  2 
minutes,  so  that  I  can  take  care  of  some 
housekeeping  transactions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  vield. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
there  are  any  items  cleared  on  his  Leg- 
islative Calendar  and  Executive  Calen- 
dar that  might  be  disposed  of  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  so  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle 
is  concerned,  the  nominations  on  page 
2.  beginning  with  Department  of  State 
and  going  through  Department  of  In- 
terior, are  cleared. 

On  the  Calendar  of  General  Orders, 
Calendar  No.  66  is  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  The  names  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  identified  by  him  are 
cleared  on  this  side  with  the  exception  of 
two  under  the  Department  of  State, 
which  will  clear  as  soon  as  the  printed 
report  is  received.  I  hope  that  will  be  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  In  any  event,  I  expect 
us  to  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  those  two  nominations  this 
week. 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA  RECOONTTION 
DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  statements  just  made  by  the  distin- 


guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  66.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  SO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  SO)  designat- 
ing July  17,  1981.  as  "National  P.O.W.-MJJi. 
Recognition  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  res<du- 
tion. 

B4r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taking  up 
today  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50,  a  reso- 
lution designating  July  17,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Prisoners  of  War-Missing  in  Ac- 
tion Recognition  Day."  This  legislation 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  DeCon- 
cnn.  on  March  19  of  this  year.  I  was 
proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  consponsor 
of  this  measure  because  I  feel  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  must  evidence  our  recogni- 
tion and  our  gratitude  for  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  made  by  our  POW's. 
They,  as  well  as  their  families,  richly 
deserve  this  special  recognition. 

A  large  number  of  our  POW's  have 
now  returned  from  Southeast  Asia.  Many 
of  them  still  suffer  from  emotional  and 
physical  disabilities  as  a  result  of  their 
imprisonment  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to  help 
resolve  these  problems.  We  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  there  are  still  many 
military  and  civilian  personnel  who  are 
either  prisoners  or  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  take  stronger  action  to  ac- 
count for  the  more  than  2,800  POW- 
MIA's  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  floor  state- 
ment which  I  delivered  on  April  27  in 
wh'ch  I  discussed  this  very  grave  situa- 
tim  in  greater  detail.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  April  27  statement,  our  country  is 
not  vigorously  pursuing  a  solution  to 
this  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50, 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  pass  resolu- 
ti(His  honoring  these  brave  men  and  their 
families.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  way 
to  honor  those  who  served  so  honorably 
in  Southeast  Asia  than  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  their 
c<Mnrades. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  Senator 
Dole  and  myself  in  voting  for  this  reso- 
lution. The  33  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are 
indicative  of  the  widespread  supnort 
which  exists  within  this  body  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  who  are  listed  as  missing  in  action. 

The  aftermath  of  the  euphoria  that 
surrounded  the  safe  return  of  our  hos- 
tages from  Iran  is  a  particularly  oo'^or- 
tune  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  endured  by  our  former 
POW's.  their  families  and  the  families 


of  those  who  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action.  Despite  physical  torture,  inhu- 
mane living  conditions  and  deprivations 
of  every  kind,  our  PoW's  mamtamed 
total  aUegiance  to  their  Nation.  Despite 
unconscionable  treatment  by  tnexr 
enemy  captors  in  total  contravention  of 
international  codes  and  customs  relating 
to  prisoners  of  war,  the  faith  of  our 
POW's  in  the  cause  of  their  country  never 
waivered.  Despite  the  severe  psycho- 
logical problems  suffered  by  many 
POW's,  their  families  remained  loyal. 
And  despite  the  agony  of  not  luiowing  the 
fate  of  loved  one,  relatives  of  our  MIA's 
have  never  lost  faith  and  have  stead- 
fastly pursued  a  final  resolution  of  the 
destiny  of  family  members. 

The  horrors  of  war  will  never  be  erased 
from  the  minds  of  the  combatants.  The 
additional  traumas  suffered  by  POW's, 
who  saw  their  comrades  die  as  a  result 
of  torture,  starvation,  exposure  and  dis- 
ease and  the  lack  of  medical  attention, 
have  left  emotional  scars  that  can  never 
be  truly  healed.  The  heroics  of  this  spe- 
cial group  of  veterans  are  legendary  and 
it  is  fitting  that  this  Nation  express  its 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  selfless  service. 

The  comprehensive  study  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  which  was  mandated  by 
Public  Law  95-479  and  submitted  by  the 
VA  to  Congress  on  June  2,  1980,  details 
the  health  and  related  problems  being 
encountered  by  our  POW's.  The  study 
proposes  both  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive actions  that  should  be  undertaken 
to  insure  that  our  POW's  receive  bene- 
fits for  those  disabilities  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  attributed  to  their  internment. 
The  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  marking  up  legislation  next  week 
based  on  these  recommendations  and  I 
hops  that  my  colleagues  will  expedi- 
tiously approve  this  bill. 

In  the  interim,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
resolution  which  establishes  July  17, 1981 
as  "National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day."  We  owe  an  enormous  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  all  our  veterans,  but  the  extreme 
sacrifices  endured  by  our  POW's  deserve 
special  recognition.  It  is  equally  fitting 
that  we  honor  the  relatives  and  families 
of  those  whose  wartime  fate  remains 
unresolved. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
introduce  Senate  Joint  Resolution  50.  a 
joint  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  July  17.  1981.  as  "National 
POW-MIA  Recognition  Day."  I  would 
like  to  commend  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress vho  have  supported  this  measure 
in  showing  a  concerted  effort  to  honor 
our  former  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
mi.«a;ing  in  action.  By  establishing  July 
17  as  a  day  of  reoignition  for  these 
brave  servicemen,  we  proclaim  our  deep- 
felt  gratitude  for  their  sacrifices  and  our 
profound  sorrow  for  their  fate. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  es- 
timated that  over  142,000  servicemen 
have  been  captured  and  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  since  World  War  II.  Over 
9,000  men  have  been  listed  as  missing 
in  action  and  never  recovered.  These 
men  often  suffered  unspeakable  and  in- 
human treatment  by  their  enemy  cap- 
tors; some  were  even  brought  to  meet 
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a  dark  and  grievous  death.  The  pain, 
loneliness,  and  severe  hardship  suffered 
by  these  brave  patriots  continue  to  hAunt 
the  memories  of  their  loved  ones.  The 
horrors  of  war  and  enemy  captivity  will 
Uncer  with  them  forever. 

Our  Nation  owes  these  men  and  their 
families  the  profoundest  statement  of 
recocnltlon  for  the  losses  they  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  favorably  In  proclaiming  this 
day  a  day  of  recognition  for  these  men 
who  gave  so  much  for  the  sake  of  their 
Nation.  Let  us  honor  these  men  and 
assure  that  their  sacrifice  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  not  been  forgotten. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
siipportlng  this  resolution.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
s  J.  Rsa   60 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re*entatit>et  of  the  United  State*  o/  America 
in  Confret*  assembled.  Tb«t  July  17.  1981.  is 
designated  m  "National  PO.W  -MI  A.  Rec- 
ognition 0*7".  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  la  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamatalon  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

»«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  LEQAL  COUNSEL  TO  APPEAR 
AS  AMICUS  CURIAE— SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 121 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

A  reaolutlon  (S.  Res.  121)  to  direct  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In 
Consumer  Enenry  Council  o'  America  'nc  . 
•t  al.  versus  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reeolutloo. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
poee  of  this  resoluUon  is  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  Consumer  Energy  CouncU  of 
America,  et  al.  against  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  which  is  pend- 
ing before  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  peutloners  in  this  case  are  chaj- 
iragtog  section  202 <c)  of  the  National 
°— ^"fy  Act  of  1978.  which  authorizes 
cweMfcmal  review  of  incremental 
pricing    rules    of    the    PMeraJ    Energy 


Regtilatory  Commission.  The  rule  in 
question  would  have  required  that  the 
costs  of  new  gas  be  passed  through 
to  a  broad  range  of  industrial  users  of 
natural  gas.  The  provision  for  congres- 
sional review  was  an  important  part  of 
the  compromise  which  permitted  pas- 
sage of  the  1978  act. 

The  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proved the  proposed  expanded  nile  in 
May  1980  and  petitioners  are  now  seek- 
ing to  invalidate  the  congressional  re- 
view provision  of  the  act  and  require  the 
FERC  to  implement  the  rejected  rule. 

In  January  1981  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  a  brief  attacking  the  con- 
sUtutionality  of  section  202(c>  of  the 
Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act.  The  FERC  has 
decided  not  to  brief  the  constitutional 
issues  in  the  case,  preferring  not  to  take 
the  position  on  this  longstanding  dispute 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  over  legislative  review. 

A  brief  by  the  Senate  as  a  mlcus  curiae 
would  present  a  defense  of  the  statute, 
while  emphasizing  the  nonconstitutional 
grounds  on  which  the  case  may  be  de- 
cided. It  has  been  the  consistent  positiiui 
of  the  Senate  that  these  cases  present 
essentially  political  questions  which  are 
best  resolved  by  the  elected  branches, 
and  that  a  Judicial  determination  of  the 
constitutional  issues  is  a  matter  of  last 
resort. 

The  Senate  legal  counsel  is  working 
with  House  counsel  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
sent a  coordinated  congressional  posi- 
tion to  the  court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows ; 

S.  Rxs.  121 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America.  Inc  .  et  al  v  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission.  Nos  80-2184. 
80-2313,  pending  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit, the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
review  provision  In  section  202(ci  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  US  USC 
i  3343(c)  iSupp  III  1979)).  has  been  chal- 
lenged: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  not  presented  a  defense  of 
the  constitutionality  of  that  Act  of  Con- 
gress: 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
filed  a  brief  which  challenges  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  Act  of  Congress: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c), 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  (3  use  f$388b(c), 
288e(a).  and  3a81(a)  (Supp  in  1979)).  the 
Senate  ma>  direct  Its  Counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  In 
any  legal  action  In  which  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  placed  In  Issue:  Now,  there- 
fore,  be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  Is 
directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In  the 
name  of  the  Senate  In  Consumer  Energy 
CouncU  of  America,  Inc..  et  al.  v  Federal 
Energy    Regulatory    Commission. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion w€is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unani.-nous  consent,  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  nominations  appearing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  on  page  2, 
beginning  with  "New  Reports"  and  ex- 
tenamg  through  caienuar  wo.  lati,  be- 
infc  all  the  nominations  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  £>epartment  of  the 
Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  staled. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Richard  D.  DeLauer. 
of  Caiifornia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nomination  was  con- 
firmed. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  nominations: 

William  H  Coldlron.  of  Montana,  to  be 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

Oarrey  Edward  Carruthers.  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Robert  f  Burford.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
t.ons  of  Robert  P.  Burford  to  be  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  Garrey  Edward 
Carruthers,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources.  Department 
of  the  Interior:  and  William  H.  Coldiron, 
to  be  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, on  April  8.  1981.  The  witnesses  on 
the  behalf  of  Mr.  Burford  were  Senators 
William  L.  Armstiiong  of  Colorado  and 
Gary  Hart  of  Colorado,  Representatives 
Ken  Kramer  and  Hank  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Miss  Debbie  Sease  of  the  Sierra 
Club.  Testifying  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers were  Senators  Pete  DoMENin 
and  Harrison  Schmidt  of  New  Mexico, 
and  Representative  MANtiEL  Lujan,  Jr.. 
and  Joe  Skeen  of  New  Mexico.  Testify- 
ing in  behalf  of  Mr.  Coldiron  was  Sen- 
ator John  Melcher  of  Montana. 

The  three  gentlemen  are  nominated 
to  fill  key  staff  and  line  positions  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Solici- 


tor la  the  chief  legal  otOeer  of  the  De- 
partment. More  and  more  this  person 
Is  called  on  to  provide  the  complete  legal 
opinions  that  are  necessary  for  decisions. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Land  and 
Water  Resources  is  the  line  officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  BLM  Director  Is  chief  officer  of  the 
Nation's  largest  land  management 
agency.  Thert  are  Increasing  demands 
for  the  resources  c<mtained  on  and  under 
these  public  lands.  Proper  decisions  and 
excellent  management  are  a  must  in 
these  times,  on  these  lands. 

As  will  be  presented,  each  of  these 
three  gentlemen  have  made  a  consid- 
erable personal  sacrifice  In  the  steps 
they  have  taken  to  avoid  any  conflict 
of  Interest,  or  appearance  of  conflict  of 
interest:  also,  in  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  Ethics  Act  and  general  policies 
at  great  personal  expense  to  them  and 
their  families.  Let  me  be  specific. 
■osert  r.  BiTaroao 

In  the  case  of  Robert  P.  Burford  this 
native  of  Colorado  with  a  degree  in 
mining  engineering  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  cattle  and  sheep  ranching 
business  smce  World  War  n.  He  has 
also  served  four  terms  <8  years)  in  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives,  the 
last  as  speaker.  Mr.  Burford  has  taken 
the  following  action  to  avoid  any  con- 
flicts of  interest: 

First,  directed  his  partners  in  an 
automobile  franchise  (Reed  Miller.  Inc., 
Hertz  Rental)  to  not  lease  any  vehicles 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
during  his  tenure. 

Second,  agreed  not  to  exceed  the  15- 
percent  limitation  on  outside  income 
pursuant  to  section  210  of  the  Ethics 
Act. 

Third,  agreed  to  sell  20,000  shares  of 
Ute  Produttion  Co. 

Fourth,  agreed  to  resign  director- 
ships of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Grand  Junction  and  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Grand  Junction. 

Fifth,  agreed  to  sell  his  grazing  per- 
mits to  his  wife  and  three  sons,  recuse 
himself  from  any  decisions  regarding  the 
permits  and  refrain  from  any  manage- 
ment decisions  in  his  ranch  land  part- 
nership. Based  on  this.  Secretary  Watt 
has  granted  a  waiver  of  43  CFR  part  7 
which  prohibits  a  BLM  employee  or  his 
spouse  from  holding  an  interest  in  land 
granted  by  the  Bureau  (for  example, 
grazing  permit).  While  Burford  no 
longer  would  own  the  permits,  he  owns 
the  land  upon  which  the  permits  are 
based.  His  wife's  interest  in  the  permits 
also  required  the  exemption.  The  Office 
of  Government  Ethics  has  approved  this 
arrangement. 

Sixth,  agreed  to  have  the  proceeds  of 
flve  royalty  payments  from  privately 
owned  mineral  rights  administered  by  a 
trustee  and  distributed  to  charity.  Sec- 
retary Watt  has  established  a  procedure 
whereby  any  particular  matter  Involv- 
ing the  flve  companies  paying  royalties 
"Tenneco,  Fuelco,  Provident  Resources. 
Coseko  and  Belco)  and  the  BLM  which 
comes  to  Mr.  Burford's  attention  will  be 
immediately  reviewed  by  Watt  for  a  de- 
term  inaticm  of  whether  Mr.  Burford's 
interest  Is  not  so  substantial  as  to  affect 


the  Integrity  of  Government  service  if 
the  matter  is  decided  by  Burford.  This 
procedure  complies  with  18  U.S.C.  208 
and  is  acceptable  to  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time,  the  documentation  of  these 
points  which  include  all  pertinent  copies 
of  committee  forms,  financial  disclosure 
statements,  recusals  and  waivers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VS.  Senate— CoMMrrm  on  Energy  and 

NATtntAL  Resources 

statement  for  completion  by  presidential 

nominees 

Name:  Burford,  Robert  P. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Director, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Date  of  nomination:  March  3.  1981 

Date  of  birth:  February  S.  1923. 

Place  of  birth:  Orand  Jimction.  Colo. 

Marital  status:  Divorce  Bled. 

Full  name  of  spouse:  Judith  A  Burford 

Names  and  ages  of  children:  Joseph  E. 
Burford,  28:  R.  Kelley  Burford.  26:  Richard 
F.  Burford.  24:  Joyce  Burford,  20. 

Education — Institutions,  dates  attended, 
degrees  received,  dates  of  degrees  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

FrulU  Union  High  School,  1936-1940.  Di- 
ploma. 1940. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines.  1940-44.  Engi- 
neer of  Mines,  1944. 

Employment  record: 

United  States  Marine  Corps,  June  1944  to 
August  1946.  Service  Is  more  fully  covered 
under  entry  on  Military  Service. 

Ranching  employment  from  August  1946  to 
June  1948.  Employed  as  manager  by  father 
In  operation  of  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  In 
Eagle  and  Mesa  Counties.  Colorado. 

Employed  as  Mining  Engineer  from  June 
1948  to  April  1949.  Joined  preliminary  ex- 
ploration and  evaluation  team  on  Jamaica, 
British  West  Indies,  where  I  was  a  member  of 
field  crew  engaged  In  optioning  drilling,  sam- 
pling and  evaluating  bauxite  properties  for 
Permanente  (Kaiser)  Aluminum  Corporation. 
Participated  in  work  of  evaluation  and  devel- 
oping approach  to  mining  and  transportation 
to  oceanslde  loading  facilities.  Final  report 
was  completed  In  Oakland.  California. 

Resigned  from  Permanente  and  returned 
to  ranching  in  Colorado  In  April  1949  Pur- 
chased Interest  In  parents  ranch  In  1951  and 
later  completed  purchase  of  entire  operation. 
Using  main  ranch  as  base  of  operations  ex- 
panded grazing  and  production  operations 
Into  finishing  lambs  and  steers  on  wheat  pas- 
ture on  leased  land  and  feedlots  In  eastern 
Colorado  and  western  Kansas.  T^ls  operation 
continues  at  present  time  although  base  of 
operation  is  now  concentrated  in  Mesa 
County,  Colorado. 

Concurrently  with  managing  this  ranching 
operation,  I  have  bought  and  sold  other 
ranching  and  farming  properties  and  made 
other  Investments.  Including  Mesa  Homes. 
Inc.,  a  mobUe  home  manufacturer,  since  dis- 
solved; Paradise  Valley  Mobile  Home  Park. 
In  which  I  still  own  an  Interest:  Reed  Miller. 
Inc..  Hertz  franchise  In  Orand  Junction.  Col- 
orado, (member,  board  of  directors):  First 
National  Bank  of  Grand  Junction  (member. 
board  of  directors).  I  recently  invested  in 
COB,  Inc..  a  corporation  formed  to  operate 
a  group  of  Colorado  banks,  formerly  known 
as  the  Baldwin  Banks,  and  a  letter  explain- 
ing that  rather  complicated  transaction  has 
been  included  with  this  form  and  a  copy  of 
the  prospectus  and  bylaws  are  filed  with  the 
committee  staff. 

In  1974, 1  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives,  re-elected  In  1976  and 
1978.    serving   through    1980.    I    was   elected 


Speaker  of  the  House  by  my  colleague*  In 
1978  and  served  in  that  position  untu  1980. 
I  decided  not  to  run  for  re-election  In  1980. 

MlUtary  service:  May  1944-Aug.  1946:  U.8. 
Marine  Corps.  Private — ^Honorably  discharged 
as  Corporal. 

Training  USMC  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California:  Training,  Camp  Pendleton,  CaM- 
fornla.  Special  Weapons:  USMC  Replacement 
Depot. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii:  Military  Police  Com- 
pany. 7th  Service  Regiment,  Second  Marine 
Dlv..  Salpan  and  Okinawa;  Public  Informa- 
tion Office. 

Headquarters  Regiment,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion. Okinawa  and  Tientsin.  China;  Editor. 
North  China  Marine,  weekly  newspaper. 

College:  Engineers  Day  Scholarship  (Aca- 
demic, competitive).  Colorado  School  of 
Mines.  1940. 

Blue  Key  (College  Service). 

Theta  Tau  (Engineering). 

Editor,  College  Newspaper,  Who's  Who  In 
American  Universities  and  CoUeges,  1943-44. 

MUltary:  Recommended  as  a  private  for 
Field  Commission  to  Second  Lieutenant. 
USMC,  June  1945.  All  such  commissions  can- 
celled by  Japan's  surrender. 

General:  Who's  Who  in  America,  1980. 

Who's  Who  In  West,  1980-81. 

Who's  Who  m  Politics.   1975-80 

Membership — Organizations  Offices  held 
(If  any).  Dates  are  as  follows: 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association,  1955  on. 

Colorado  Woolgrower's  Assoc.  Past  1st  V 
Pres..  1949  on. 

Mesa  County  Woolgrower's  Assoc.  Past  Sec- 
retary. V.P.  and  presldedt,  1949  on. 

National  Cattlemen's  Assoc.,  1975. 

Colorado  Farm  Bureau.  1950  on. 

A.P.  and  A.M.  Fruits,  Colorado.  1944. 

Professional  Engineers  of  Colorado.  Ute 
Chapter.  1977  on. 

Western  Slope  Quarterhorse  Assoc.,  Past 
President.  1973  on. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  First  National 
Bank  of  Orand  Junction,  Colorado,  1979  on. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors,  St.  Maryls 
Hospital.  1980  on. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  Reed  BUUer. 
Inc.  (Hertz  Franchise).  1976  on. 

Memt>er.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Grazing  Advisory  Board,  Grand  Junction. 
District.  1969  73. 

Member.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Grazing  Advisory  Board.  Olenwood  Springs. 
Colorado  District,   1967-73. 

Member.  Colorado  State  Grazing  Advisory 
Panel.  1970-71. 

Alternate.  National  Grazing  Advisory 
Board.  1971. 

Chairman.  Eagle  County  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee.  1961-69. 

Member.  Colorado  State  RepubUcan  Cen- 
tral Committee.   1961-69;    1975-81 

Published  writings:  None. 

Future  employment  relationships: 

1  If  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  will  resign 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  First 
National  Bank  of  Grand  Junction.  Colorado, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors.  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. Grand  Junction.  No  confilct  of  Interest 
Is  involved,  but  a  conflict  of  time  Is. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  Intend  to  re- 
main on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CCB.  Inc. 
A  complete  explanation  of  this  transaction 
is  filed  with  the  committee  staff. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  will  not  be 
active  in  the  management  of  any  Interest  In 
ranch  land  I  retain.  A  complete  explanation 
of  this  transaction  accompanies  these  papers. 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  Intend  to 
remain  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Reed 
Miller.  Inc.  Very  little  time  Is  required.  A 
letter  of  agreement  from  Reed  Miller.  Inc.  Is 
enclosed  stating  that  tbey  wlU  no  longer 
leaie  vehicles  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

2  I  have  no  current  plans  beyond  my  term. 

3-  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to   a   Job  after  you   leave  government?   No 
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4.  (k)  If  you  b*T«  been  appolntMl  for  • 
Hzwt  term,  do  you  expect  to  lerve  the  full 
term7  Tee. 

(b)  If  you  bmve  been  eppolnted  for  ks 
Indefinite  term,  do  you  hare  ftny  known 
Umltetlona  on  your  wUllngnees  or  eblllty  to 
eerre  for  the  foreseeable  future?  No. 

Potential  confllcta  of  interest: 

1.  Deecrlbe  any  financial  arrangement*  or 
deferred  compensation  agreements  or  otber 
continuing  dealings  with  business  associates, 
clients  or  customers  wbo  will  be  affected  by 
policies  which  you  will  influence  in  the  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
None. 

3.  List  any  Investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
Involve  potentalal  conflicts  of  Interest  with 
the  position  to  which  you  have  been  nomi- 
nated. I  own  30.000  shares  of  Ute  Production 
Company,  an  energy  firm,  which  I  will  dls- 

I  presently  bold  Biueau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment leases.  A  memorandum  Is  attached  ex- 
plaining the  way  I  wUl  resolve  this. 

I  preeently  receive  royalties  from  oil  and 
gas  rights  I  have  inherited.  An  explanation 
Is  attached  as  to  how  this  will  be  handled,  if 
I  am  conflrmed. 

BiocaAmiCAi.  Sketch — Robuit  F.  Bcarou) 

Bom  In  Qrand  Jiuictlon,  Colorado,  Febru- 
ary S.  1933. 

Qraduated  FrtUta  Union  High  School. 
Valedictorian,  l»40. 

Qraduated  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  1944. 
Engineer  of  Mines  Degree. 

Served  In  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  World  War 
U,  1944-46.  Pacific  Theatre. 

1948-49  Employed  by  Permanente  (Kaiser) 
Aluminum  Company.  California  and  Jamaica, 
as  Mining  Engineer. 

1949-81  Owned  and  operated  sheep  and 
cattle  ranches.  Eagle  and  Mesa  Counties, 
Colorado. 

1974-80  Elected  (3  terms)  to  Colorado 
House  of  Representatives  from  District  54.  In 
1976.  appointed  Chairman  Local  Oovernment 
Committee.  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1979.  elected  Speaker,  Colorado 
HouM  of  Representatives. 

mMBBtSHIPS 

Colorado  Cattlemen's  Association.  19S5  on. 

Colorado  Woolgrower's  Association.  Past  ist 
Vice  President.  1946  on. 

Mesa  County  Woolgrowers  Association- 
Past  Secretary,  Vice-President.  President. 
1946  on. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1975  on. 

Colorado  Farm  Bureau.  1950. 

A.F.  and  A.M..  Prulta.  Colorado.  1944  on. 

Professional  Engineers  of  Colorado.  Ute 
Chapter.  1977  on. 

Western  Slope  Quarterhorse  AssoclaUon— 
Past  President.  1970  on. 

Board  of  Directors.  First  National  Bank  of 
Or»nd  Junction.  CO..  19TB  on. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  St  Mary's  Hos- 
pital. Grand  Junction.  CO.   1980  on. 

Member.  Board  of  Directors.  Reed  Miller. 
Inc.,  Grand  Junction.  CO  (Hertz  Franchise). 
1976  on. 

Member.  Bureau  ta  Land  Management 
Grazing  Advisory  Board.  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado  District.  1969-73. 

Member.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Grazing  Advl«orv  Board.  Olenwood  Springs 
Colorado  District.  1967-73. 

Member.  Colorado  SUte  Grazing  Advisory 
Panel.  1970-71. 

Alternate.  National  Grazing  Advisory 
Board.  1971. 

Chairman  togie  County  Republic  Central 
Committee.  1961-69 

Mtoibw-.  Colorado  SUte  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee.  1961-69:  1974-80. 


HONOBS 

Who's  Who  In  America.  1980-81. 

Who's  Who  In  West.  1980-81. 

Who's  Who  In  PollUcs.  1975-76;  1977-78; 
1979-80. 

Mr.  Burford  has  four  children,  a  daughter, 
Joyce,  who  attends  the  University  of  Col- 
orado, and  three  grown  sons  In  various  busi- 
nesses. Son  Joseph  E.  and  wife,  the  former 
Shirley  Burton  of  Grand  Junction,  and 
grandson  Bob  reside  In  Denver.  The  other  two 
sons.  R.  Kelley,  married  to  the  former  Nancy 
Fronk  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Richard  F. 
live  In  Grand  Junction.  Colorado. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  financial  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
10  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  constitute  or  result  In  a  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  with  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated. 

I  have  had  no  contact  other  than  those 
Involved  with  my  service  In  the  Colorado 
State  Legislature. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engeiged  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly Influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or 
modlflcatlon  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  national  law  or  public  policy. 

None  other  than  communication  due  to 
my  service  In  the  Colorado  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

5.  I^xplaln  how  you  will  resolve  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  Interest  that  may  be  disclosed 
by  your  responses  to  the  above  Items.  An- 
swered on  accompanying  sheets. 

6.  Explain  how  you  will  comply  with  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  the  position  for  which  you  have 
been  nominated.  Attach  a  statement  from 
the  appropriate  agency  official  indicating 
what  those  laws  and  regulations  are  and  how 
you  win  comply  with  them. 

The  Office  of  Government  Ethics  has  sup- 
plied the  Committee  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  applicable  laws.  I  will  comply  with  all 
laws  of  ethics. 

Financial  statement; 

1.  Attach  a  copy  of  your  Executive  Person- 
nel Financial  Disclosure  Report  (SF  278)  At- 
tached. This  statement  Is  effective  as  of  Jan. 
1.  1981. 

2.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  receipts  from  deferred  Income 
arrangements,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  business 
relationships,  professional  services  and  flrm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers, 
clients,  and  customers.  Amounts  should  be 
Indicated  by  the  categories  established  for 
reporting  Income  on  Form  SF-278.  Sched- 
ule A. 

See  Items  3  and  4  attached  to  SF-278. 
Schedule  A.  Scudder  and  Webster  Time  Con- 
tract to  Sell  Land  will  be  In  the  category  of 
capital  gains  and  Interests  of  over  SIOO.OOO 
using  evaluation  method  "H". 

3.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
Paradise  Valley  Mobile  Home  Park— Assets 

are  pledged  on  the  note  exceeding  1250.000. 

4.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action? 

One  of  27  Incumbent  and  former  Colorado 
State  Legislators  in  a  suit  against  E^nvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  before  the  US. 
Supreme  Court.  #80-1084.  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation  vs.  Doug  Costle.  If  con- 
flrmed. I  would  recuse  myself  of  any  further 
participation  In  this  case. 

5.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 

6.  Have  you  filed  a  Federal  Income  tax  re- 


turn for  each  of  the  last  10  years?  If  not. 
please  explain.  Tee. 

7.  Has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever 
audited  your  Federal  tax  return?  If  so,  what 
resulted  from  the  audit? 

No.  I  was  contacted  by  an  auditor  who  met 
with  my  accountant  and  myself  twice  re- 
questing some  Information.  The  Information 
was  supplied  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
from  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

U.S.  Depaktmcnt  or  the  Ii^terior, 

OrricE  OF  THE  Secret ARY, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  9, 1981. 
Memorandum 

To  Director,  Office  of  Oovernment  Ethics. 
From  Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counselor. 
Subject:    Opinion  Memorandum  for  Robert 
F.   Burford.  Nominee   for  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  financial  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ford has  been  reviewed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  set  forth  In  5  CFR  734.604(a) . 
It    was   necessary    to   resolve   the   following 
Items: 

1 .  Reed  Miller  Incorporated ; 

Reed  Miller.  Inc..  a  Hertz  Car  Rental 
franchise  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Burford.  has 
a  contract  to  lease  automobiles  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  (BLM).  Mr.  Bur- 
ford has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  his 
co-owners  to  not  lease  any  vehicles  to  the 
BLM  during  his  tenure  as  BLM  Director.  A 
copy  of  the  letter  of  agreement  is  provided. 

2.  Oil  and  Gas  Royalties  from  Mineral 
Rights 

Mr.  Burford  leases  some  of  his  privately 
owned  mineral  rights  to  and  Is  receiving 
royalty  payments  from  a  number  of  com- 
panies that  also  lease  federal  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  BLM.  The  companies  leasing 
lands  from  BLM.  the  amount  of  acres  leased 
and  the  amount  of  the  royalty  payments  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Buford  from  these  companies 
in  1980  are: 


Company 


Tenneco 

Fueico --. 

Provident  Resources. 

Coseko 

Beico 


The  provisions  of  Executive  Order  11222, 
prohibiting  financial  confilcts  of  Interest 
have  been  Implemented  In  43  CFR  20.735-15, 
which  states: 

(a)  No  Department  of  the  Interior  em- 
ployee shall  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial Interest  that  conflicts  substantially  or 
appears  to  conflict  substantially  with  his  or 
her  Government  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Clearly,  as  he  receives  Income  from  them. 
Mr.  Burford  has  a  financial  Interest  which 
can  be  affected  by  these  listed  companies. 
These  financial  interests  may  Increase  or  de- 
crease de  ending  on  the  values  and  amounts 
of  minerals  extracted.  Mr.  Burford.  as  BLM 
Director,  will  have  official  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities that  may  require  him  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  or  make  decisions  affecting  one  or 
more  of  the  listed  companies.  He  wlil  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  federal  land  lease  policies 
of  the  BLM  and  the  Director's  position  is 
commonly  perceived  by  the  public  as  the  po- 
sition from  which  the  Department's  decisions 
are  rendered  concerning  leases  of  federal 
lands  for  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

Taken  together,  these  factors  may.  In  my 
opinion,  result  in  a  substantial  apparent 
conflict  of  Interest  between  his  financial  in- 


cres  leased 
from   BLM 

1980   royalty 

payments  for 

rights  leased 

from 

Mr.  Burford 

658,800 
90,198 
28,658 
35, 105 

160, 115 

J2.896 

3,118 

1,672 

116 

14 
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tofMts  an4  the  dutlaa  be  will  amime  ••  BLIC 
Director.  And,  If  be  deala  directly  with  them 
in  his  official  capacity  be  will  have  a  direct 
conflict  of  Interest. 

To  avoid  any  substantial  conflict  of  inter- 
est or  substantial  appeaimace  of  conflict  re- 
sulting from  bis  royalty  peymenta  Mr.  Bur- 
ford will,  for  the  duration  of  bis  aerrice  m 
BLM  Diregtor: 

(a)  Continue  to  leave  the  management  of 
his  mineral  rights  leases  to  a  trustee. 

(b)  Have  the  trustee  distribute  to  charity 
all  proceeds  from  the  royalty  payment*. 

(c)  Rescue  himself  from  oOdal  participa- 
tion In  particular  matters  specifically  involv- 
ing BLM  and  any  of  the  companies  paying 
him  royalties. 

This  arrangement  Is  acceptable  to  tbia  De- 
partment since  It  will  allow  Mr.  Burford  to 
make  necessary  policy  decisions  and  not  cre- 
ate a  substantial  conflict  or  anparent  con- 
flict of  interest.  Also,  the  following  facts 
make  this  arrangement  acceptable: 

(a)  The  mineral  rights  which  Mr.  Burford 
leases  to  these  companies  tmderlie  privately 
owned  lands. 

(b)  Blr.  Burford  acquired  bis  mineral 
rights  Interesta  by  inheritance.  They  have 
been  In  his  family's  ownerabip  since  approxi- 
mately 1919. 


(c)  Mr.  Burford  is  not  personally  mmnag- 
iUG  the  mineral  rights  leases.  The  Charles  A. 
Shear  Company  manages  this  investment  for 
Mr.  Burford. 

(d)  Mr.  Burford  is  not  dependent  on  this 
portion  of  his  Income.  Mr.  Burford's  net 
wortb  Is  several  million  dollars  and  there- 
fore bis  royalty  Income  of  $7,816  is  relatively 
insigniflcant. 

3.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Grazing 
Permits: 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  grazing  per- 
mits are  attached  to  certain  lands  owned  by 
Mr.  Burford.  As  Director.  BLM,  Mr.  Burford 
is  prohibited  from  retaining  these  permits 
by  43  U.S.C.  11  and  by  regulations  ccntalned 
in  43  CFR  Part  7.  As  stated  In  the  Attach- 
ment to  Schedule  A  of  SF-278  (for  Items  16, 
17.  18  and  19)  Mr.  Burford  will,  upon  con- 
flrmatlon,  dispose  of  his  Interest  In  these 
permits  by  transferring  them  to  his  non- 
dependent  sons.  This  procedure  is  acceptable 
to  this  Department  and  Mr.  Burford  has 
agreed  to  provide  copies  of  the  documents 
implementing  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Burford's  resolution  of  these  matters 
in  the  manner  explained,  will,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfy  all  conflict  of  Interest  laws  or  regula- 
tions that  will  be  applicable  to  Mr.  Burford 
as  the  Director,  BLM.  Mr.  Burford  has  ac- 


complished or  InlUated  the  actions  dlactiaaed 
In  this  memorandum. 
Sincerely. 

Gab'.iele  J.  Paone, 
Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counselor. 
Attachment. 

PiMAMCUI.  DI8CI«SUBB  BkvOBT 

Name:  Burford.  Robert  F. 

Title  of  Position:  Director.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

Department  or  Agency:  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Address:  18th  &  "C "  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    20340. 

Name  of  Congressional  Committee  Consid- 
ering Nomination :  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

"ntle  of  Paeition(s)  and  Date(s)  Held: 
None. 

Date  of  Piling:  February  1,  1981. 

Date  of  Appointment,  Candidacy,  Election 
or  Nomination:  March  4,  1981. 

Room  Number:  Room  5660. 

Telephone  No.:    (302)   343-3801. 

Do  Tou  Intend  to  Create  a  Qualified  Di- 
versified Trust?:  No. 

GAsaiELK  J.  Paone, 
Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counselor. 


INCOME  AND  INTERESTS  IN  PROPERTY— ROBERT  F.  BURFORD  FEB.  20.  19(1 


Interests  in  property  (vilastion  of  assets) 


Type  of  income 


Category  of  amount  or  value 


Identifictfion 


Divi- 
dends 


Inter- 
est 


Capital 
gains      Other 


(or  less 

Uian       tlOl-      )2,S01-  {50.001-  Over 

tlOl)      }1,000      ^,000    {100,000  (100,000 


Valua-  Over 

Actual    lion         {1,001-  {5,001-  {15,001-  {50,001-   {100,001-    {250- 
amount    meUiod  {5,000    {15.000  {50.000     {100,000  {250  000      000 


1.  First  Natioflsl    Bank X 

(CO),  Grand  Junction, 

Colo. 

2.  8  and  B  Cattle  Co X 

3.  Scudder    C    Webster X 

time  contrad  to  seN 

land. 

4.  Scudder  A  Wtbster x 

time  contract  to 

sell  land. 

5.  Don  Wilcox.^ X 

6.  KHIev  Bwfoed X         

7.  J.  E.  Burford X 

8.  D.  H.  Baldwiir,  Int....  X 

9.  First   Nationsi   Bank 

Gland  Junctisn. 


10.  Reed  Miller,  Inc 

U.  7/42    Oil    «nd    gas 

ro)ralties  from 

mineral  lighb. 


X 

X 


X 


Oirador's 


{i.aoo 


H 


.(Personal  kian  paid  in  IVBt 
.(Peisooal  loan  paid  in  1910) 
X 


8.750    F 
A 


-X'. 


SI)  Tennaco. 
)r 


I  Fueke. 

(c)  Provident 

Resturcas... 

(d)  Coseko 

(e)Beko 

12.  Bucoy  Co 


Royallies 


13.  U..S.  Govornswnt. 


ds.„ 
for 


2.896.52 
3,118.45  . 

1,672.12  . 
116.67  . 
14.31 
160.00 


nJ& 


earnings. 

Htnersli' 

peons. 


14.  Earnings  from  racing  Racing 

of  quarter  mare. 

15.  Paradise  MoiNia         

HomePsfk. 

16.  Cattle 

17.  Horses 

IS.  Land  in  Mea  County, 

Colo.  

19.  Land  in  Eagle  County, 

Colo  —    __ .«_ 

20.  CCB.  Inc 

21.  Colorado  State 

Legislahae.  Sdaiy.. 


273.248.00    H X 


1,861.00 
23,703.00 


(for  1910) 
I  lor  1900) 


(Neil 


forlsaO) 


X 
X 

X 
X 


12.000.00 


Value  of  rights. 


a:  la 


wilh  S  CFR  734J03(dXU  asaals  held  soidy  in  my  wife's  name  are  not  listed  in  this  Ming. 
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ScaxBVU  B — PumcHAsss,  Salis,  and 

EXCHANCia 

Idantincatlon  of  Property:  Not  appUcable 
to  new  entrants. 

ScHKDUL*  C — Oirrs  ako  RKntBuaaucurrs 

I.  Lodging.  Traoaportatlon.  Food  and  En- 
tertainment— List  each  source  totaling  aS^O 
or  mure  in  value:  Not  applicable  to  new 
entrants. 

U.  All  Other  aifta — List  each  source  total- 
ing tlOO  or  more  in  value:  Not  applicable  to 
new  entrants. 

m.  Belmbursements — List  each  source 
totaling  (350  or  more  In  value:  Not  appli- 
cable to  new  entrants. 

SCHXOUI.X  D 


Name  and  address  of  creditor,  type  of  Lia- 
bility: 

First  National  Bank,  Orand  Junction. 
Colorado.  Promissory  note,  8V2  'o  per  annum. 
Liability  consists  of  interest  payment  on 
trust  principal.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
trust  principal.  My  stepmother  is  beneficiary 
and  upon  her  death  the  principal  is  payable 
to  my  two  sisters.  $60,000  to  •100.000. 

POSmONS    HXLO 

Name  and  address  of  organization,  type 
of  organization,  position  held,  date: 

Colorado  House  of  Representatives.  State 
Capitol.  Denver.  Colorado.  Legislative.  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  April  197»-January  1981. 

Reed  Miller,  Inc..  Orand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado. Car  Rental  Franchise,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, September  1976-Preeent. 

CCB,  Inc.,  c/o  Central  Bank  of  Denver, 
Denver.  Colorado.  Bank  Holding  Ccmpany. 
Board  of  Directors.  December  i98()-Pre3ent. 

COMPKMSATION   IN    EXCS9S   Or   15,000   PAH)   BT 

ONS  souaca 
Source,  brief  description  of  duties: 
State  of  Colorado,  Speaker,  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives. 

Reed  Miller.   Inc.  Orand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado. Advisory  capacity:  Board  of  Directors. 
Paradise  Mobile  Home  Park.  Partnership. 

SKLATtONS    WITH   OTHKB    KMPLOYEaS 

Description  ot  terms  of  any  agreement  or 
arrangement,  parties: 

Continue  on  Board  of  Directors,  Reed  Mil- 
ler, Inc.,  Orand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Continue  on  Board  of  Directors.  CCB,  Inc. 

Norm  FOB  SF  278 — IMCOMK  AND  InTX«X3T 
IN   PaOPCBTT 

(Figures  calculated  as  of  December  31.  1980) 

Item  1.  Certificates  of  deposit  with  First 
National  Bank  of  Orand  Junction.  Colorado. 

Item  2.  B  A  B  Cattle  Company,  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  a  partnership  with  Joe  D.  Bur- 
ford,  son.  engaged  in  feeding  cattle. 

Item  3  and  4.  Refers  to  money  due  to  me 
on  last  installment  of  a  contract  sale  of 
ranch  lands  In  Eagle  County,  Colorado.  There 
is  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management  permit  at- 
tached to  this  land.  The  permit  is  owned 
completely  by  the  purchaser.  The  final  pay- 
ment on  the  contract  will  be  made  August 
13,  1981;  I  will  then  have  no  interest  in  these 
lands. 

Item  5.  Refers  to  a  note  due  to  me  on  con- 
tract sale  of  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
graxlng  permit  In  Utah.  The  permit  Is  cur- 
rently collateral  for  the  note  which  is  In 
the  process  of  being  changed  to  an  unsecured 
note.  This  change  will  remove  any  interest 
I  have  In  the  permit. 

Item  6  and  7.  Refers  to  personal  loans 
made  to  sons.  Principal  paid  In  1980. 

I^Mi  8.  D.  H.  Baldwin.  Inc  ,  stock,  listed 
NTBB,  In  a  diversified  company. 

Item  9.  First  National  Bank  of  Orand 
JuncUon.  Colorado.  Directors  qualifying 
•hares.  No  conflict  of  interest  but  wiu  sell 


and  resign  directorship  because  of  expense 
in  attenaing  nieeiinKS. 

Item  10.  Reed  Miller,  Inc.,  a  Hertz  Car 
Rental  franchise  in  urand  junction,  Colo- 
rado. Reed  Miller.  Inc..  has  leased  a  few 
specialty  vehicles  to  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. Other  owners  have  agreed  not  to 
lease  to  BLM  to  avoid  appearance  of  con- 
flict. 

Item  11.  Oil.  gas.  and  mineral  rights  royal- 
ties from  privately-owned  rights. 

Item  12.  Privately-owned  mineral  rights 
under  lease.  There  are  no  royalties  associated 
with  this  lease  at  this  time. 

Item  13.  National  Park  Service  condemned 
400  acres  of  land  out  of  my  ranch.  The  Item 
reflects  court  ordered  sale  and  payment. 

Item  14.  Refers  to  purses  won  by  quarter 
mare. 

Item  IS.  Income  from  a  partnership  inter- 
est in  a  mobile  home  park  In  Orand  Junc- 
tion. Colorado. 

Items  16.  17.  18  and  19.  Refers  to  values 
of  ranch  property  anl  livestock  on  which  the 
net  Income  is  negative.  Attached  to  this  land 
are  Bureau  of  Land  Management  permits 
for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  These  present  a 
conflict  of  Interest  which  will  be  resolved  by 
the  sale  of  S0%  of  my  interest  in  the  land  to 
my  three  sons,  said  sale  being  now  in  process. 
If  conflrmed  by  the  Senate,  I  will  then  sell 
cattle  to  sons,  lease  them  my  remaining  in- 
terest in  the  land  and  transfer  BLM  permits 
to  them.  Upon  Senate  conflrmation  and  con- 
clusion of  these  transactions,  copies  of  the 
verifying  documents  will  be  filed  with  Office 
of  Oovemment  Ethics  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. 

Item  20.  Refers  to  purchase  of  shares  of 
stock  in  CCB.  Inc.,  a  bank  holding  company, 
which  was  formed  as  of  Iiecember  30,  1980. 
I  serve  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  this  company  and  will  continue  to 
serve.  There  will  be  no  conflict  of  interest. 
This  investment  Is  entirely  in  financial  in- 
stitutions and  not  related  in  any  way  to 
Department  of  the  interior  programs. 

Item  21.  Salary — Colorado  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He>tz  Rent  a  Cas  Licknsbe, 
Grand  Junction.  Colo..  February  19,  1981. 
BintCAtr  or  Land  Management, 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern:  As  President 
of  Reed  Miller,  Inc.,  Reed  Miller,  Inc.  hereby 
agrees  not  to  rent  or  lease  vehicles  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  during  any 
such  time  as  Robert  P  Burford  is  emoloved 
as  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dakn  Ctprebs. 
Keed  Miller.  Inc.  President. 

Masch  5,  1981. 
Bn«E*o  np  Land  Management, 
Moab,  Utah. 
Attention  Peter  Christiansen. 

OcNTLFMrN:  I  herebv  reiepse  »nd  dl<icharKe 
the  lien  I  have  previously  held  against  the 
permit  held  by  Don  Wilcox,  under  which  Mr. 
WilcoE  has  the  right  to  graze  2.226  AUM  on 
the  Floy  Unit  of  the  Horse  Canyon  Allotment 
of  the  Public  Domain. 

Until  this  letter.  I  had  a  i<en  a^slnst:  the 
permit  by  virtue  of  an  agreement,  dated 
January  15,  1972.  wherein  Bu'forfi  Livestock 
Companv  was  se'ler  pnd  Mr  Wilcox  was 
buver  The  Interest  of  Burford  livestock  was 
sub«equently  assl<m(>d  to  me.  Conlen  of  the 
agreement  and  asslrament  are  In  your  file. 

While  the  entire  obligation  due  by  Mr. 
Wilcox  to  me  is  not  paid,  the  permit  will  no 
lon<»er  serve  as  security  for  payment  of  Mr. 
Wilcox's  obligation. 

An  extra  copy  of  the  letter  is  enclosed. 
Will  you  please  show  your  receipt  and  date 


of  receipt  on  the  copy  and  return  to  me  in 
the  enclosed  envelope, 
teespectiuiiy  yuurs, 

Ronr  F.  Buaroao. 

U.S.  DcpAkTMnrr  or  ths  Intbuob, 

BuacAU  OF  Land  Manacbmsmt, 

Wasningion,  D.C. 
Memoiamjum 
To  Secretary  of  Interior, 
trom  Robert  F.  Burford.  Director-Designate, 

Bureau  of  Lund  Management. 
Subject   Waiver  Concerning  My  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)   Orazlng  Per- 
mit. 
On  March  30,   1981,  I  submitted  the  at- 
tached memorandum  to  the  Director,  Ofllce  of 
Oovernment  Ethics  (OOE)  through  our  De- 
partment Ethics  Office.  After  re. ie wing  my 
proposed  partnership  arrangements,  officials 
at  OOE  responded  by  requesting  that  I  ob- 
tain a  waiver  irom  you  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  contained  In  43  CFR  7.4(b)  (3) . 
A  copy  of  the  OOE  response  is  enclosed. 

Accordingly,  this  memorandum  requests 
such  a  waiver  based  on  the  following  required 
criteria: 

1.  I  acquired  a  portion  of  my  interests  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  grazing  per- 
mit in  October  1951  by  purchase  of  the  com- 
mensurate lands  from  my  parents  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Bureau  grazing  permits 
were  acquired  in  November  1972  by  purchase 
of  livestock  and  commensurate  deeded  lands 
from  Claude  Mabie. 

2.  Denial  of  a  waiver  will  result  In  a  sig- 
nificant financial  hardship  by  requiring  ap- 
praisals estimated  to  cost  •25.000  and  also 
result  In  severe  income  tax  consequences  the 
extent  of  which  Is  unknown. 

3.  I  win  not,  by  virtue  of  my  partnership 
arrangement,  retain  any  interests  in  federal 
lands  and.  therefore,  there  can  be  no  con- 
filct  or  appearance  of  confilct  with  my  duties 
as  BLM  Director.  My  partnership  arrange- 
ment effectively  transfers  any  direct  Interests 
I  now  have  In  the  permits  or  In  the  federal 
lands  administered  by  BLM.  Therefore,  my 
retention  of  a  25  percent  interest  In  all  lands 
owned  by  the  partnership  entitled  Little 
Park  Ranches  Limited  will  not  be  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Department. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Makch  30,  1981. 

MCMOaANDUM 

To  Director.  Office  of  Oovernment  Ethics. 
From  Robert  P.  Burford. 

Subject  Tranofer  of  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement Grazing  Permits. 
In  reference  to  your  request  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  transaction  which  will  transfer 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  permits  In  the 
Orand  Junction  District  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  Little  Salt  oermit  and  the 
Burford  individual  permits  to  my  sons  Jo- 
seph E.  Burford.  R.  Kelley  Burford,  and  Rich- 
ard F.  Burford,  all  of  whom  are  over  21  years 
of  age,  my  attorneys  are  in  the  proce<n  of 
drafting  a  partnership  agreement  transfer- 
rin"? title  to  9,600  acres  more  or  less  In  Mesa 
County.  Colorado,  presently  owned  by  me  to 
a  limited  partnershlo  enUtled  Little  Park 
Ranches  Limited.  Said  partnership  will  con- 
sist of  Robert  P.  Burford,  Josenh  E.  Burford. 
R.  Kelley  Burford.  and  Richard  P.  Burford 
as  eeneral  partners  and  Judith  A.  Burford 
as  limited  partner.  This  nartnershln  will  hold 
title  to  all  of  the  lands  formerly  owned  by 
me  m  Mesa  County  and  operated  as  a  ranch 
under  my  name. 

A  second  partnership  consisting  of  Joseph 
E.  Burford.  R.  Kelley  Burford.  Richard  P. 
Burford.  and  Judith  A.  Burford  will  then  be 
formed  to  purchase  from  me  the  cattle,  the 
BIM  THi'Tnlts  Vno'^n  as  Lltt'c  Salt  and  Bur- 
ford individual  permlU  and  a  Forest  Service 
permit.  This  second  partnership,  as  yet  un- 
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tiuwl.  wUl  IMM  my  IntOTMt  In  Uttte  Paik 
Ranches  Limited  for  the  operation  oi'tba 
catUe  and  tbe  ranch.  Tba  legal  vehicle  of 
two  partnanblpa  u  being  used  to  allow  nw 
to  retain  Intereet  in  tba  deeded  land  as  an 
investment  for  future  retirement. 

All  lands  hsfve  been  appralaad  wltbin  tbe 
past  year  by  an  appraiser  hired  by  the  \JB. 
Ooyemment  for  condemnation  of  a  portion 
of  this  property  by  tbe  National  Park  Servloe. 
This  appraisal  will  be  updated  to  current 
values  and  a  sale  price  will  be  based  on  that 
appraisal.  OatUe  and  permits  will  alao  be  ap- 
praised by  qnalifled  i^ipraiaeis. 

This  vehicle  of  two  aeparate  partnenbips  is 
to  allow  me  to  retain  an  Interest  in  tbe 
deeded  land  while  having  no  Interest  or  con- 
trol over  the  Bureau  permits  or  tbe  cattle 
operation  since  I  am  neeWng  conftomatlon  ■■ 
tbe  Director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. This  transfer  U  in  oompUanoe  wltb 
rulea  and  regulations  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  tbe  United  SUtee  Foreat 
Service  concerning  transfers  of  permits  and 
will  be  subjected  to  tbe  scrutiny  of  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  as  to  tbe  values  in- 
volved in  any  sale  between  members  of  tbe 
same  Immediate  family. 

No  agreements,  Implied  or  otherwise,  exist 
between  my  sons  and  myself  for  me  to  repur- 
chase cattle,  permits  or  tbe  interest  in  tbe 
land  lielng  sold.  Percentage  interests  al  tbe 
partners  in  Little  Park  Ranches  Limited  will 
be  Robert  F.  Burford  36  percent,  Judith  A. 
A.  BurfOTd  36  percent,  and  each  son  16^ 
percent. 

All  these  transactions  an  scbeduled  to  be 
completed  within  tbe  time  limit  allowed  for 
after  confirmation  by  tbe  Senate  and  eivi- 
dence  of  tbe  transfer  of  the  permits  will  be 
submitted  to  tbe  Ethics  Committee  and  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  upon  confirmation. 


Offxcb  or  Govssxmirr 
Omcx  or  PxssoNifSL  MawtasinjiT. 

WaiMngUm,  DjO. 
Mr.  Oabs  Pao«, 
Oi^Ice  0/  the  tntpector  Oenenl, 
Department  of  the  interior, 
Waehington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Mx.  Paone:  Wltb  respect  to  our  anal- 
ysis of  tbe  financial  disclosure  report  of  Bob- 
ert  F.  Burfcwd,  we  have  received  a  memoran- 
dum from  Mr.  Burford  dated  llarcb  SO,  1861. 
The  memorandum  desctlbsi  certain  arrange- 
ments wltb  respect  to  raneb  property  to 
which  are  attncbed  Bureau  of  Land  Mann  go 
ment  permits  for  tbe  graslng  of  cattle. 

The  regulations  promulcated  Xiy  your  De- 
partment at  48  C  jr  Jt.  Fart  7  prohibit  an  em- 
ployee from  retaining  an  Interest  In  tbe  lands 
or  resources  administered  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  even  tboogb  acquired  be- 
fore employment  by  tbe  Dqtartment  of  tbe 
Interior  (i  74(a)  (3)).  The  airangements 
contemplated  In  Mr.  Burford's  memorandum 
appear  to  leave  ban  in  retention  of  Intarasts 
referred  to  in  tbe  preceding  sentence  under 
the  deOnltloB  of  "interest"  «««»«»n«t^|  m 
i7J(b)  and  (c).  We  note  ttaftt  tbe  deOnltlon 
specifically  includes  "any  Interest  In  land  . . . 
which  in  any  manner  ie  cooneeted  wltb  or 
Involves  tbe  use  of  tbe  graring  resourcse  . . . 
of  the  lands  or  resouroee  administered  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.** 

Under  tbeee  dretuistances.  It  would  appear 
necessary  to  secure  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  pursuant  to  f  7.4(b)  (8), 
for  the  retention  by  Mr.  Buzford  of  bis  Intar- 
ests  In  tbe  grazing  permits.  Ptaase  let  tie 
know  If  you  have  a  oontraiy  Interpretation. 
Slnoerely. 

DstidB.  Sooit. 
auefi 


VS.  DwrtaxMMKT  or  tkb  Imoioa. 

OmcB  or  THE  SacmxtsBT, 
WaaMngtom,  DjO..  April  8. 1»$X. 

UEMtMiMBUU 

To  Robert  F.  Burford. 
From  Secretary. 

Subject:  Waiver  Concerning  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  Oraxtng  Permits. 

I  have  reviewed  your  request  for  waiver  and 
tbe  partnersblp  arrangement  you  have  Ini- 
tiated. I  am  Issuing  you  tbls  waiver  of  any 
possible  statutory  or  regulatory  probibltlon 
of  4S  VJB.C.  i  11,  or  43  CFB  part  7,  wblcb  may 
stUl  apply  to  any  remaining  finanrial  inter- 
eets  that  you  or  your  spouse,  Judith  A.  Bur- 
ford. have  In  federal  lanik  after  you  eSect 
tbe  arranged  transfer  of  your  BLM  grazing 
permits  ss  provided  in  tbe  documents  you 
submitted  to  me. 

In  accordance  wltb  tbe  waiver  provisions 
contained  In  4S  CFB  1 7.4(b)  (8),  I  find  suf- 
ficient cause  for  granting  you  this  waiver 
based  on  tbe  foUowlng  facts: 

1.  Ton  acquired  your  graslng  permit  in- 
terest by  purcbsses,  in  1861  and  1873.  of  per- 
mits and  oonunensurate  landa.  Tbia  was  long 
before  your  employment  in  tbe  Department 


reau  of  Land  Management  for  any  outside 
activities  In  accordance  wltb  Section  210  of 
tbe  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1878. 


3.  Tou  have  begun  to  Implement  partner- 
sblp agreements  wblcb  win  transfer  entirely, 
to  your  nmi-dependent  family  members,  any 
direct  Intereets  you  now  have  in  federal  lands 
administered  by  BLM; 

3.  Tou  would  suffer  unneoesssry  financial 
hardship  if  you  were  required  to  sell  your 
land  interests  and; 

4.  Tou  clearly  will  not.  by  virtue  of  your 
partneialilp  arrangement,  retain  any  direct 
interests  In  federal  lands  and  therefore,  your 
interests  in  the  partnership  will  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  tbe  Department  of 
tbe  Interior. 

Pursuant  to  your  rectisal  statement  of 
AprU  7,  1981  to  tbe  Office  of  GtoTemmoit 
Etbics  I  will  expect  you  to  recuse  yourself 
from  any  decisions  wblcb  directly  affect  tbe 
graslng  permits  you  now  own.  Should  such 
decisions  arise  you  are  to  refer  them  to  tbe 
Secretariat  for  decision  without  recommend- 
ing a  course  of  action. 

I  am  issuing  this  waiver  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Office  of  Oovernment  Kth- 
ics  and  upon  tbe  advice  of  the  Department's 
Deputy  Ethics  Counselor  and  tbe  Deputy 
Solicitor. 

Tbls  waiver  shall  become  effective  simul- 
taneously wltb  your  Senate  confirmation, 
and  shall  also  ^ply  to  the  partnership  in- 
terests which  will  be  held  by  your  qxiuse 
Judith  A.  Burford. 

JxM  Watt. 

Aran.  7, 1861. 
MsiirsmrooM 
To  Director,  Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics. 
Ftom  Robert  F.  Burford,  Director-Designate, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
I  hereby  recuse  myself  while  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
from  making  any  decisions  wblcb  directly 
affect  Bureau  of  Land  Management  grazing 
permits  which  I  now  own. 

In  tbe  unlikely  event  any  such  decisions 
reach  tbe  Director  level  In  the  Bureau  of 
I«nd  Management,  they  would  be  referred  to 
a  higher  office  in  tbe  Department. 

I  am  transferring  my  grazing  permits  to 
my  sons  during  tbe  time  I  serve  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  I  fur- 
ther state  and  affirm  that  I  will  have  no  part 
In  tbe  management  decisions  regarding  these 
permits,  tbe  cattle  which  run  on  them,  or 
tbe  deeded  lands  to  which  they  are  attached 
while  serving  as  Director. 

I  also  sgree  not  to  accept  in  excev  of  is 
pcfoant  of  my  salary  as  Director  of  tbe  Bu- 


Omcs  OP  OovsKirKxirr  Btbicb, 
Omcz  OF  PxasoNNu,  Mamagbmkmt. 

Washington.  D.C.  AprU  7.  1981. 

Hon.  James  A.  McClubz. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Retourcet.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

DXAx  Mx.  Chaibmaw:  In  accordance  wltb 
the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1978,  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  financial  disclosure  rs- 
port  filed  by  Robert  F.  Burford.  who  has 
been  nominated  by  President  Reagan  for  tbe 
position  of  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  tbe  Interior. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  have  alao 
obtained  advice  from  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  concerning  any  possible  confilct  in 
light  of  the  Department's  functions  and  tbe 
nominee's  proposed  duties. 

With  respect  to  his  interests  in  BLM  gras- 
lng rights,  we  note  that  Mr.  Burford  has  de- 
scribed certain  contemplated  arrangements 
in  his  memorandum  of  March  30.  1981  (copy 
enclosed).  With  respect  thereto,  we  have 
been  advised  that  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior will  grant  a  waiver  pursuant  to  43 
CJ'.B.  I  7.4(a)  (3).  Further.  tSr.  Burford  will 
abstain  from  official  participation  In  any 
particular  matter  which  spedflcally  involves 
these  permits,  and  he  will  abstain  from  any 
participation  in  tbe  management  of  tbe 
Mesa  County.  Colorado  ranch  property. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  documentation  of  tbe 
waiver  and  these  commitments,  we  will 
transmit  copies  to  your  staff. 

We  also  note  that  Mr.  Burfmtl  is  retaining 
his  directorships  on  the  boards  of  Beed  Miliar 
and  CCB.  Inc.  Although  Mr.  Burford  has  re- 
cently Joined  the  CCB  board,  be  received 
$8,750  in  director's  fees  from  Reed  Miller 
during  tbe  reported  period.  Mr.  Burford  Is 
aware  of  tbe  15  percent  limitation  on  out- 
side earned  income  which  will  apply  to  blm 
pursuant  to  section  310  of  tbe  Ethics  Act. 
We  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  Burford  has 
stated  his  Intent  to  avoid  exceeding  the  lim- 
itation during  tbe  period  of  bis  Government 
service. 

Upon  effectuating  tbe  commitments  noted 
almve  and  In  the  enclosed  naaterlal,  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Burford  will  be  In  compUanee 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulatlana  gOT- 
ernlng  conflicts  of  Interest. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Jaocsok  Waltb, 

XNreetor. 

Of  f  ILX  or  OoVXKNMKIfT  EtBJUS, 

Oftice  or  Pessonnel  Manacekkwt, 

Washinuton,  DX!..  AprU  $.  t$81. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClt-be. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  US.  Senate,  Washington,  DX!. 
Deax  Mb.  Cbaibman:  With  respect  to  tbe 
nomination  of  Robert  F.  Burford  for  tbe  posi- 
tion of  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. Department  of  tbe  Interior,  we  hereby 
transmit  certain  documentation  received 
with  respect  to  this  matter  from  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior: 

Memorandum  of  recusal  from  Robert  F. 
Burford.  to  the  Director.  Office  of  Oovem- 
ment Ethics,  dated  AprU  7.  1981. 

Waiver  concerning  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement (BLM)  Grazing  Permits,  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Rot>ert  F.  Bur- 
ford. dated  April  8.  1981. 

This  is  the  documentation  that  we  prom- 
ised you  In  our  original  opinion  letter  to 
you  dated  April  7. 1981. 
Sincerely, 

Data  R.  Scott, 
CHfe/ COamseL 
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IfAT  1.  IMl. 


To  DIzwetor,  Offlc«  of  aoT«mm«nt  Sthlca. 
Ftom   Dlraetor-OMlgiMt*.   Butmu   ot   Land 

MmnagaoM&t. 
8ub)Mt  OompUAnce  with  IB  VS.C  208. 

Ti»  purpose  of  this  memorandum  Is  to  sup- 
ptamant  tbe  memor»ndum  to  you  of  March  B. 
1081.  from  the  Deputy  Department  Bthlce 
rmiMelnr.  and  explain  In  more  detail  how  I 
wUl  deal  with  thoaa  companies  which  lease 
prlvataly-owiMd  mln««I  right*  from  me  In 
return  for  oU  and  gas  royalty  payments. 

As  explained  in  the  memorandum  of  March 
9.  19U,  five  companies  lease  mineral  rights 
from  me:  Tanneoa  Puelco,  Provident  Be- 
aouroas.  Coseko  and  Belco.  The  total  royalty 
payments  presently  aooount  to  $7,816  per 
year.  During  my  tenure  as  Director  of  BLM, 
I  will  Isave  management  of  the  mineral  rights 
In  a  trust  and  have  tbe  trustee  distribute 
proceeds  from  the  royalty  payments  to  char- 
ity. I  will  also  recuse  myaeU  In  the  manner 
descftbed  hereinafter  from  personal  and  sub- 
stantial participation  in  particular  matters 
apedfleally  involving  BLM  and  the  companies 
tdentlfled  above. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  approve 
a  procedure  whereby.  If  and  when  any  pro- 
ceeding. ^^Ucatlon,  request  for  ruling  or 
other  dstemUnatlon,  contract,  claim,  contro- 
versy, charge,  accusation,  arrest  or  other  par- 
tleolar  matter  involving  any  of  the  com- 
panies Identified  above  comee  to  my  atten- 
tion the  particular  matter  will  be  transmitted 
directly  and  Immediately  to  the  Secretariat 
with  an  explanation  attached  fully  explain- 
ing my  financial  interest  in  the  company.  Tbe 
transmittal  to  tbs  ascrs  lariat  will  contain 
no  rsoammendatlon  or  other  personal  obser- 
vations or  oonunents  by  me.  Upon  receipt,  the 
Secretariat,  without  further  consulatlon  with 
me  as  to  the  merits  of  the  particular  matter 
will  determine,  piuvxiant  to  18  D.S.C.  208(b) 
(1).  whether  (1)  the  particular  matter  wUl 
be  handled  by  the  Secretariat,  or  (2)  the  par- 
Ueular  matter  will  be  handled  by  me.  If  the 
Secretariat  determines  that  my  nnandal  In- 
terest Is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be  deemed 
likely  to  affsct  the  Integrity  of  the  aervlcee 
which  the  Oovemment  may  expect  from  me. 
tbe  particular  matter  will  be  returned  to  me 
for  handling,  and  I  wlU  be  provided.  In  ad- 
vance thereof,  with  a  written  statement  of 
that  determination. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  procedure  Is  to 
assure  total  compliance  with  18  D.S.C.  208. 
and  I  trust  It  meets  with  your  approval. 


XTB. 


To 


'SSTMBTT  or  TRK  ImS>»U«. 

Otfkb  or  nn  aBcnrsBT. 
WaiMmtiUm.  DjO^  Mmg  J.  t$U. 
MKMOBAjmtnc 

Bartotd.  Dtrsetor  Osalgnato.  Bu- 
of  Land  " 


Subject:  Compliance  with  18  nB.C.  Sec.  208. 
n  has  basB  brooght  to  my  attantton  that 
Ave  companies*  make  royalty  paymenu  to 
yon  for  the  Isaas  of  prtvmta  oU  and  gas  hold- 
ings and  tbat  soeh  royalty  pnymmts  oon- 
sUMa  a  flnanrtal  Intenst  by  yon  in  the 
"**"!'—'<—  IliB  royaltlsa^  at  present,  amount 
to  87.818  a  year.  Because  thoee  comoanlee 
have  bosiiMSB  with  tbe  BLlf.  any  partldpa- 
tloB  bf  yon  as  Dtrsetor  of  BUC  with  tbsm 
would  eoaatttuta  a  violation  of  is  V-B.C. 
a08(a). 


I  am  wmoeiued.  therefore,  tbat  any  dsal- 
tags  you  may  have  with  tboae  companies 
during  your  tenurs  ss  Director  of  BLM. 
tttbm  be  roslilulsd  or  handled  In  accordance 
wttb  appUoaMe  provlilons  of  the  law.  I  am 
not  uiuilndful  of  the  fact  that  the  mlneraU 
lasMd  to  tbe  companies  are  privately  owned 
and  tbe  lands  under  which  they  lie  are 

*T«nneco.    Puelco.    Provident    Beeources 


privately  owned,  tbat  the  mineral  rights 
were  flnt  aoqnlrad  by  your  family  as  long 
ago  as  1918  and  tbat  you  now  hold  them 
by  Inbarltanos.  tbat  tbs  Isaass  are  managed 
by  tba  Gbariss  A.  Sbsar  Company,  and  tbat 
your  net  worth  Is  ssvoral  mllllnn  dollars 
thereby  not  "~'*'*''g  you  dspendent  upon 
tbsss  royalty  paymsnts  In  any  slgnlflfiant 
manner.  I  am  also  plsassd  to  note  tbat  you 
Intend  to  leave  the  maangement  of  the 
leaass  In  tbe  Cbarlss  A.  Sbsar  Oonpany  and 
tbat  jaa  bave  tnstruetad  tbat  all  paymsnts 
rseslved  from  tboss  onmpanlsa  bs  dtetrtbnted 
by  a  trustee  to  charity.  Tou  also  Intend  to 
recuse  yourself  from  any  partle^atlan  In 
particular  matters  specifically  Involving  BLM 
and  tbe  mmpanles  paying  your  royaltlas.  R 
U  to  this  last  point  tbat  I  wish  to  sddrsss 
myself.  In  order  to  assure  total  compliance 
with  18  UB.O.  a08(a).  you  are  dlrootsd  to 
adbare  to  tbe  following  procedtirs.  ooos  you 
ars  conflrmsd  as  Dlrsotor  of  BLM.  In  all 
M^H^j.  ^th  thoss  finmpaniss  paying  you 
royal  tiss. 

If  and  when  any  proceeding,  appUeatloo. 
request  for  ruling  or  otbsr  dstermlnatlon. 
contract,  claim,  controversy,  charge,  accusa- 
tlon.  arrest  or  other  parttcrular  matter  in- 
volving any  of  the  companlae  paying  you 
royalties  oomss  to  your  attantkm  you  are  to 
Immediately  trmnamtt  the  entire  particular 
matter  to  tbe  Secretariat  with  an  explana- 
tion attached  explaining  In  full  your  finan- 
cial Intereat  In  the  company.  Tbe  transmit- 
tal letter  to  tbe  Secretariat  la  to  contain  no 
recommendation  or  other  personal  observa- 
tions  or  oommsnts  by  you.  Upon  rsoslpt.  tbs 
Secretartat.  without  further  consultation 
with  you  as  to  tbe  merits  of  tbe  partleular 
matter  will  determine,  pursuant  to  18  n.S.C. 
20S(b)(l).  whether  (1)  the  partleular  mat- 
ter will  be  handled  by  the  SeeretnrUt,  or 
(2)  the  partleular  matter  will  be  han'iled  by 
you.  If  tbe  Secretariat  determines  tbat  tbe 
partleular  matter  will  be  returned  to  you 
for  »iMi««ing,  you  will  be  provided  In  advanoe 
with  a  written  statement  of  tbat  datsnnlna- 
tlon  that  your  financial  Interest  Is  not  so 
substanttal  as  to  be  deemed  likely  to  affect 
the  Integrity  of  the  services  that  the  Oov- 
emment  may  expect  from  you. 

I  am  approving  this  proosdure  and  direct- 
ing your  compllanne  wttb  it  beaasd  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Deputy  Department  Btbles 
Counsellor  and  the  Deputy  Solicitor  tbat. 
If  adhered  to,  it  will  constitute  oompllanoe 
with  tbe  waiver  provisions  of  18  U.8.O.  208 

(b)(1).  

Orm  ow  Qovsajnmrr  Btbics, 
Orwicm  or  PisaoinnL  M*M*anairr, 

Waihington.  D.C..  Mttp  1. 1991. 
Hon  Jamxs  a.  McClusx, 

CTTlairmen,  Committee  on  Enern  and  Nat- 
ural Retoureet.  VS.  Senate.  Wathington, 
D.C. 
DBAS  Mb.  CRAiBicAJt :  This  Is  a  f  oUow-up  to 
our  opinion  letter  of  April  7,  1961,  and  tbe 
memorandum  of  March  9,  1981  from  tbe  Dep- 
uty Department  Bthlcs  Ckiunselor.   Depart- 
ment of  tbe  Interior  as  they  pertain  to  the 
nomination  by  President  Reagan  of  Robert  F. 
Burford  as  Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Tou  have  asked  that  we  address  our  com- 
ments to  the  manner  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  proposes  to  handle  cer- 
tain oU  and  gas  royalties  from  miners!  rights 
which  accrue  to  Mr.  Burford 's  benefit  from 
leases  which  have  been  granted  to  Tenneco. 
Puelco,  Provident  Reeourcee,  Coeeko  and 
Belco. 

Executive  Order  11233.  Part  V,  Section  603 
delegatee  the  President's  authority  to  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  to  grant  any  18 
UB.C.  308(b)  M>  walvert  wh«»h  — •-  M  — '. 
proprlate  to  the  financial  holdings  of  tbe 
Director,  Btireau  of  Land  Manairement.  Each 
such  waiver  determination  must  be  made  on 


an  ad  hoe  basis,  with  the  particular  facts  of 
the  Individual  case  controlling. 

We  have  reviewed  the  procedures  outlined 
In  Mr.  Burford's  memorandum  of  May  1, 
1981  to  ttUs  Offlce.  We  are  of  the  opinion  tbat 
this  memorandum  accurately  reflects  tbe 
proper  procedures  to  be  used  In  determining 
whether  Mr.  Burford's  financial  Intereste  un- 
der 18  UB.C.  308(a)  may  be  waived  under 
the  provisions  of  18  T7J9.C.  a08(b)  (1). 
Sincerely, 

J.  JacKaoii  Walivi. 

Director. 

OABBXT   B.  CaBBUTHSU 

Mr.  MCCX.URE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  the  nomination  of  Oarrey  E.  Car- 
ruthers.  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources,  I  submit  the 
following.  Mr.  Carruthers  was  bom  in 
Alamosa,  Colo.,  and  Is  a  professor  in  ag- 
ricultural economics  at  New  Mexico 
State  University.  He  was  a  White  House 
feUow  in  1975-76,  and  director  of  the 
New  Mexico  Water  Research  Institute  In 
1976-78. 

Mr.  Carruthers  has  recused  himself 
from  any  decisions  in  specific  matters 
involving  the  department  and  New  Mex- 
ico State  university.  He  will  be  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  university  during  his 
tenure  as  Assistant  Secretary  ^n^hiing 
him  to  remain  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  completed 
all  contracts  outstanding  with  his  con- 
sulting firm  which  will  be  dormant  dur- 
ing his  Qovemment  service.  The  OfiBce  of 
Government  Ethics  has  approved  Mr. 
Carruthers'  actions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcors  all 
the  pertinent  data  including  recusals, 
committee  forms,  letters  from  the  Offlce 
of  CJovemment  Ethics  concerning  Mr. 
Carruthers'  actions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

vs.  SBN ATX — COMMrlTKB  ON  ElmOT  AKO 

Natttxai.  RxsomcKs 
sTATKicxirr  roa  ookplxtton  bt  pbisuixwtiai. 


Name:   Carruthers.  Oarrey  Bdward. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant 
Secretary — ^Land  *  Water  Beeources. 

Date  of  nomination:  AprU  1.  1981. 

Date  of  birth:  29  August  1939. 

Place  of  birth :  Alamosa.  Colo. 

Marital  status:  Marrted. 

Pull  name  of  spouse :  Katherlne  Carruthers. 

Name  and  ages  of  children:  Deborah  19, 
Carol  13,  Steven  10. 

Education.  Institution,  datss  attanded.  de- 
gress received,  and  dates  of  dsgrees: 

New  Mexico  State  University.  1984.  B.S.. 
1984. 

New  Mexico  State  University,  1984-85,  M.S.. 
1989. 

Iowa  Stata  University.  1965-88,  Ph.  D., 
1968. 

Bmplovment  record:  List  below  all  posi- 
tions held  since  collen,  Including  the  title 
and  deecrlotion  of  Job,  name  of  employer, 
location,  and  dates. 

1968-1972.  Assistant  Professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttvai  Economics  and  Agri- 
cultural Btislnees.  New  Mexico  State  Unlver- 
sltv.  T  as  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

1973-1974.  AasocUte  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Boonomlcs  and  Agri- 
cultural Business,  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity. Las  Crucee,  New  MAiloo. 

1974-l97n.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  AfTleulture.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Whlta  House  Fellow.  Wwdilngton. 
D.C. 
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1978-1978.  Asenriate  Prof—or.  Dspartmsnt 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  Agricultural 
Buslneas,  Nsw  Mezloo  State  Unlvsislty.  Las 
Cruoss.  New  Mexico. 

1978-1978.  Acting  DIreotor  of  New  MeHoo 
Water  Bssouroes  Bossar«b  mstltuts.  Las 
Crucee.  New  Mexico. 

1978-1979.  Assoclata  Professor,  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Agricultural 
BuslnesB,  New  Mexico  Stata  University.  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

7/79-rrssBnt.  rrofeswr.  Dspartmsnt  of  Ag- 
ricultural Bconomlcs  and  A^leultnral  Bost- 
ness.  New  Mexico  Stata  Unlvsfstty,  I«a 
Crucss.  New  Mexloo. 

MUltary  service:  Inter  all  military  ssrvloe 
If  not  included  above:  ssrvloe.  datss.  rank. 
type  of  dlsohargs.  Nona. 

Honors  and  awards:  List  bslow  all  seboiar- 
shlps,  feUowsblps,  honorary  degress,  military 
medals,  honorary  sodsty  mambetsblps.  snd 
any  other  special  recognitions  for  outatand- 
Ing  service  or  achievement. 

Whlta  House  Fellow  1974-76. 

Scholarablps:  Sears  Boebuck,  Prices 
Creamery,  Halston  Purtna. 

Thesis  Award — ^Western  Farmers  Economic 
Assn. 

Junior  Cbsmber  of  Commeree— Outstand- 
ing Young  Man  of  America. 

Memberships:  List  below  all  memberships 
and  oOloes  held  in  professional,  fraternal, 
buslnees,  scholarly,  dvlc,  charitable  and 
other  organizations. 

Breakfast  Optimist  Club  of  Las  Cruces,  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexloo,  Vice  President  snd 
President  1973-1973. 

University  Oolf  Association,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  Vice  President  and  President. 

New  Metloo  State  University  Grsdtwta 
CouncU,  Laa  Cruces,  New  Mexloo,  Secretary. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi,  President. 

Alpha  Zeta,  Sponsor. 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Coun- 
cU, Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Advisor. 

Agricultural  Economics  Club,  Advisor. 

American  Agricultural  Economics  Assn. 

Western  Agricultural  Economics  Assn. 

American  Academy  of  PoUtlcal  and  Sodal 
Services. 

Sigma  XL 

Omlcron  Delta  EpsUon. 

Oamma  Sigma  Ddta. 

Published  writings:  List  tbe  titles.  pub- 
Ushers  and  dates  of  any  bocAs,  articles,  or 
reports  you  have  written. 

Oray,  James  R.  and  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers. 
Economic  Impact  o/  Recreational  Develop- 
mentt  In  the  Reaearch  Banger  Dittrict,  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin 616.  1968. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  "Characteristics  of 
Iowa  Becreatlons,"  Monograph  for  Iowa 
Conaervatlcn  Commission,  AprU  1,  1989,  76 
pp. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  K.,  "Simulation  of  the 
Public  Outdoor  Recreation  Sector:  A  Tool  for 
State-Wide  Planning."  Proceedings,  Western 
Agricultural  Economics  Association  Annual 
Meeting.  July  1969.  14  pp. 

Oilman,  William  D.  and  Oarrey  E.  Car- 
ruthers. "FeaslbUlty  of  Incressed  Produc- 
tion of  Feeder  Cattle  In  Iowa."  Agri-Research 
Management  Consultanta  for  Iowa  Develop- 
ment Commission.  September,  1960.  37  pp. 

Carruthers,  Ourey  B.,  "Simulation  of 
Iowa's  PubUc  Outdoor  Recreation  Sector:  A 
Review  of  the  Basic  Model."  Western  Re- 
gional Sclenoe  Association.  San  Diego, 
March  1.  1970,  14  pp. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.  and  Wilbur  Makl. 
"A  Decision  Oriented  Reeouroe  Management 
Model."  Regional  Science  PertpecUve.  a  Jour- 
nal of  the  Mid-Conttnent  Sclenoe  Associa- 
tion. July  1970. 

Eastman,  Clyde.  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers  and 
James  Liefer,  "A  Compairlson  of  Anglo  and 
Spanish-American  Attltudea  Toward  Land 
Use  and  Ownership."  Proceeding*.  Weetem 
AgrlcultTiral  Boonomlcs  Association  Atiw««i 
Msetlng.  July  1070.  S  pp. 


OaiTuthers,  Oarrey  E.  and  Clyde  Eastman. 
An  Inventory  of  Natural,  Human,  and  Social 
Overhead  Capital  Retourcet  in  North-Central 
New  Mexleo.  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  Research  Report  No.  184.  Feb- 
ruary 1071. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  William  P.  Ootsch, 
J'Wayne  McArthur  and  WlUlam  Waneka, 
Labor  Retource*  in  the  Pour  Comers  Eco- 
nomlc*  Development  Region,  Special  Report 
No.  1,  Four  Comers  Regional  Commission, 
March  1971. 

Esstmsn,  Clyde,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers  and 
Jamea  Liefer,  "Contrasting  Attitudes  Towards 
Land  In  New  Mexico,"  New  Mexico  Business, 
Vol.  34,  No.  3,  March  1971. 

Eastman,  Clyde,  Oarrey  E.  Camitbers  and 
Jamea  Liefer,  Evaluation  of  Attitudes  To- 
wards hand  in  North-Central  New  Mexico, 
New  Mexloo  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
BuUetIn  677,  May  1971. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.  and  Clyde  Eastman, 
A  Comparative  Economic  Analysis  of  North- 
Central  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  Agricultural 
E:q>erlment  Station  Research  Report  No.  211, 
October  1971. 

Oarruthers,  Oarrey  E..  Billy  Oomez  and 
N.  Scott  Urquhart.  "AsseMlng  Potential  Com- 
muting Mobility  of  Restdente  of  a  Rural  Re- 
gion." Proceedings,  Western  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Association  Annual  Meeting,  July 
1971. 

FuUer,  Stephen,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers.  and 
Alan  RandaU,  "Economic  Constralnte  to  Ru- 
ral Development,"  Western  Social  Research 
Advisory  Committee,  Tucson,  Arizona,  April 
1971. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.  and  N.  Scott  Urqu- 
hart, "Some  Methodological  Considerations 
for  Rural  Community  Services  Research," 
Proceedings.  National  Workshop  on  Commu- 
nity Services,  presented  to  the  National 
Workstu^  on  Problems  of  Research  on  De- 
Uvery  of  Community  Services,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, December  13-16.  1971. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  Keith  MltebeU  and 
Tliomas  WUllams,  An  Interindustry  Model  of 
the  Economy  of  North-Central  New  Mexico, 
New  Mexloo  Agricultiiral  Experiment  Station 
Beeearch  Report  237,  July  1972,  48  pp. 

Oarruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  Preliminary  Eco- 
nomic Potential  Analysis  for  North-Central 
New  Mexico,  monograph  prepared  for  Nmtb- 
Central  New  Mexico  Economic  Development 
District.  May  1972. 

Brtckson,  Eugene  C,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers 
and  Wayne  Oberle,  "DeUvery  of  Cmnmunlty 
Services  to  Rural  Areas."  Proceedings,  Work- 
shop <m  Current  Rural  Development  Re- 
search. ^Mnaored  by  Northeast  Center  for 
Rural  Devel<^ment,  July  1971. 

Bastman,  Clyde,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers. 
N.  Scott  Urqtihart  and  Bealquln  Oomes, 
"lAbor  Mobility  in  North-Central  New  Mex- 
ico," New  Mexico  Business,  Vol.  36,  No.  6, 
June  1973. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  N.  Scott  Urquhart, 
Clyde  Eastman  and  BlUy  Oomex.  A  Socio- 
economic Analysis  of  Labor  Mobility,  North- 
Central  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Research  Report  258,  August  1973. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E.,  Kathryn  Renner  and 
N.  Scott  Urquhart.  Expansion  of  Economic 
Base  Analysis:  Labor  Availability  in  North- 
Central  New  Mexico,  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity Agrlctiltural  Experiment  Station  Re- 
search Report  364.  August  1973. 

Mertes.  James,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers  and 
Kathryn  Renner.  RegUmal  EntHronmental 
Management  in  West  Texas  and  Eastern  New 
Mexico — Resource  Problems  and  Resource 
Opportunities — AiC  Interdisciplinary  Study, 
preliminary  draft  preeented  to  Elsenhower 
Consortium. 

Carruthers,  Oiurey  E.,  Clyde  Eastmsn,  N. 
Scott  Urquhart  and  Kathryn  Renner.  "As- 
sessing WllUngness  of  Rural  Resldenta  to 
Commute:  A  Bidding  Game  Approach," 
Southwestern  Soclcrioglcal  Association  Meet- 
ing. Dallas.  Tbxas.  March  27-30. 1974. 


Carrutbsrs,  Oarrey  E.,  Kathryn  Banner  and 
N.  Scott  Urquhart,  "Use  of  Secondary  Demo- 
graphic Data  In  Projection  of  Manpower 
AvaUabiUty,"  Rocky  Mountain  Social  Science 
Association  Meeting,  El  Peso,  Texas,  AprU  36- 
37,  1974. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E..  Eugene  C.  Erlckson 
and  Kathryn  N.  Renner,  Delivery  of  Rural 
Community  Services:  Some  ImpHeations  and 
Problems.  New  Mexico  State  University  and 
Western  Regional  Research  Publication,  Agri- 
cultural Bjperlment  Station  Bulletin  688. 
July  1975. 

Ksstmsn,  Clyde,  Kathryn  Banner.  N.  Soott 
Urquhart,  and  Oarrey  B.  Carrutbera.  Pattern* 
of  Medical  Service  Use  in  New  Mexico.  Com- 
prehensive Health  Planning  Division,  Hsaltb 
and  Sodal  Services  Depsrtment,  Stata  of  New 
Mexloo,  Journal  Article  670  (November 
1976)  — a  monograph  published  by  the  Health 
and  Social  Services. 

Renner,  Kathryn.  Randy  Eubank,  N.  Soott 
urquhart,  and  Oarrey  Carruthers,  "Assessing 
Rural  Community  VlabUlty  Findings  In  New 
Mexico,"  Proceedings,  1975  Southwestern  So- 
dologlcal  Association  Meetings,  March  38-39. 
1975. 

Ksstmsn.  Clyde.  Kathryn  Runner.  N.  Soott 
Urquhart.  and  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers.  0*e  and 
Adequacy  of  Health-Care  Services  in  New 
Mexleo.  New  Mexico  Stata  University  Agri- 
ctUture  Experiment  Station  Research  Report 
330.  May  1976. 

Carruthers.  Oarrey  E.,  An  Assessment  of 
Section  208  Planning:  Procedures,  Problems 
and  Possibilities,  New  Mezloo  State  Univer- 
sity, Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Circular 
400  N-7.  JiUy  1978. 

Carruthers.  Oarrey  E.,  "Planning  to  Control 
Non-point  Water  Pollution:  An  Agricultural 
Management  DUemma."  New  Mexloo  Stata 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Journal  Article  680,  published  in  Journal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Appraisers,  1979. 

Carruthers,  Gairey  E..  "Future  Water  Uaa 
AUocatlon  PoUdes,"  Proceedings  9tta  Annual 
Land  Use  Symposium.  October  1970. 

Carruthers,  Oarrey  E..  "Uses  of  New  Mexi- 
co's Saline  Water  Reeourcee:  An  Economist 
PH-q>ectlve,  Proceedings  24th  Annual  New 
Mexico  Water  Conference.  1979. 

Clark,  Caleb,  Oarrey  E.  Carruthers.  Clyde 
Eastman,  "Intergovernmental  "nansfers  and 
Local  Oovemment  Eqiendltures  in  New  Mex- 
ico: Distribution.  Bqulty.  and  PaUtlcs." 
American  Political  Science  Association.  Au- 
gust 1979. 

Clark,  Caleb,  Oarrey  Carruthers,  Clyde 
Eastman,  "Intergovernmental  Transfers  to 
New  Mexleo  MunldpaUtlee:  Is  Everyone  Get- 
ting llietr  Share?",  in  Urban  Interest.  New 
Mexloo  State  University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Journal  Artlde  748,  1980. 

ffr **"•".  Clyde.  Oarrey  Carrutbsts.  and 
Caleb  Clazlc.  "Consolidation  of  Municipal 
Oovemmente:  The  Case  of  Las  Vegas.  Itow 
Mexico."  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Eiperl- 
m«it  Station  Research  Report  430.  June  1900. 

Quallflcatlons:  State  fuUy  yotir  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  in  the  position  to  which  you 
have  been  namad. 

Future  employment  relationships:  1.  In- 
dicate whether  you  wUl  sever  aU  connectl<His 
with  your  present  employer,  buslneas  firm,  as- 
sociation or  organization  If  you  are  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  No.  I  will  be  on  leave  without 
pay  from  New  Mexico  State  University  dur- 
ing my  tenure. 

3.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  aflUla- 
tlon  or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  association 
or  organization.  I  wlU  return  to  New  Mexico 
State  University  as  a  professor  upon  comple- 
tion of  service. 

3.  w««  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  Tes. 
New  Mexico  State  University  has  indicated 
that  they  wlU  retain  my  position  for  me. 
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«.  (a)  U  Toa  b»T«  ban  »ppotnt«d  for  • 
BMd  tmm,  do  r>a  npwt  to  mtt*  Um  fuU 
MmT  Ho;  not  »  nnd  tarm. 

(b)  If  you  h»»«  bMB  appolntwl  for  an  In- 
dcOnlta  tacin.  do  you  hava  any  known  Uml- 
tattona  on  yoor  wUUngnMa  or  abiuty  to  mft* 
for  tha  fticMaaahli  futnraT  No. 

Poamtlal  coolUeta  of  Intaraat:  1.  Dawrlba 
any  n-tt*^*'  arrancamanta  or  daferrad  com- 
^^fy^*tt^  agnantanti  or  othar  continuing 

eoatooMra  who  wUl  ba  aSactad  by  polldaa 
wbleb  you  will  Inflnanca  In  tba  position  to 
wtaleh  you  bava  baan  nomlnatad.  Nona. 

a.  Uat  any  Invtatmanta,  obUcatlons,  UabU- 
ItMa.  or  otbar  ralatlonahlpi  which  ntlgbt  in- 
volva  potantUl  ooofUcta  of  tntaraat  with  tha 
poaitlon  to  whldi  you  hare  baan  nomlnatad. 
Kona. 

3.  DHcriba  any  boalneai  rtiatlanahlp.  daal- 
tng  or  a~"M-««'  tranaaeUon  (othar  than  tax* 
paying)  which  you  hava  had  during  tha  laat 
10  yaan  with  tha  Faderal  OoTemmant. 
wbathv  for  youraalf  or  ralatlvea.  on  bahalf 
of  a  ellaat.  or  acting  aa  an  agant.  that  might 
In  any  way  conatltuta  or  raault  In  a  poailbla 
eaomet  of  Intaraat  with  tha  poaitlon  to  which 
you  hava  baan  nomlnatad.  I  had  two  con- 
traeta  with  tha  Dapartmant  of  Intarlor  for 
■nan  oonanltlng  oontracta  ragardlng  tha  aco- 
nomle  aaMaamant  of  critical  habitats. 

4.  Uat  and  deacrtbe  any  lobbying  actlTtty 
during  tba  past  10  yaar*  in  which  you  hava 
angagad  for  tha  purpoae  of  dlractly  or  In- 
dtraetty  infliianelng  tha  pasMtga,  dafaat  or 
modtfleatkHi  of  any  laglalatlon  at  tha  na- 
tional laral  of  gorammant  or  for  tha  pur- 
poaa  of  afTaetlng  tha  administration  and  axe- 
cutlan  of  nat<""*'  law  or  public  policy.  Nona. 

B.  Kiplaln  how  you  will  laaolfa  any  poten- 
tial eonlUct  of  Intarast  that  may  be  dls- 
doaed  by  your  reaponaea  to  the  abore  Items. 
N/A. 

6.  Bxplaln  how  you  wlU  comply  with  con- 
flict of  Intaraat  laws  and  regulations  appll- 
cabla  to  tha  poaitlon  for  which  you  have 
baan  nomlnatad.  Attach  a  statement  from 
tha  approprlata  aganey  ofllclal  indicating 
what  thoaa  laws  and  ragulatlons  are  and  how 
you  win  eonpty  with  tham.  I  hava  baan  In- 
formad  of  tha  appUeaUa  laws  and  regula- 
tions ragaitUng  eonfllcts  of  interest  by  ofll- 
dala  of  tha  Department  of  tba  Interior  and 
tha  OOea  of  OoTammant  Sthlcs.  I  Intend  to 
take  what  appropriate  action  Is  necessary  to 
comply  with  thaae  lawa  and  rerulatlons. 

Financial  statamant:  1.  Attach  a  eopv  of 
your  CsaentlTe  Fnsonnal  Financial  Dla- 
closure  Baport  (SF  378) . 

S.  Llat  soureaa.  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anttdpatad  lacalpta  from  dafarrad  Income 
arrangamflnts.  tUxSk  options,  un-vmilated 
contracts  and  other  future  banaflts  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  prerloua  business 
relatfamshlpa.  profaaaUnal  serrioea  and  Arm 
mamberahlpa  or  from  fonner  esnplo^ei  s, 
eUants,  and  customers.  Amounts  should  be 
Indicated  by  the  categories  established  for 
reporting  income  on  Form  SF  378.  Scheiule 
A.  One  outstanding  contract  to  be  paid  by 
May  SO.  8SJ0O  from  tha  State  of  Hew  Mexico 
for  consulting  aarrleaa. 

S.  Are  any  aaaeta  pladgad?  (Add  schedule.) 
Xo. 


4.  Ata  you  eurranUy  a  party  to  any  legal 
action  r  No. 

6.  Have  you  arar  daolarad  bankruptcy?  No. 

8.  HaTa  you  filed  a  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn for  each  of  the  last  10  yaarsT  If  not. 
plaaaa  explain.  Tea 

7.  Has  tha  mtamal  RaTenue  Sarrlce  ever 
audited  your  Federal  tax  return?  If  so.  srhat 
raaultad  from  the  audit?  Tea.  audited  In 
1987-88.  Batum  deemed  correct  by  IBS. 

coMauLTiMG  comaAcra — oaaaxr  a. 
CAaauTHxas,  ph.  d. 

1970-71.  North  Central  New  Mexico  >co- 
nomlo  Daralopmant  District.  An  economic 
assessment  of  alternate  development  strat- 
egies for  North  Oantral  New  Mexico.  Be- 
calTad  approxlmataly  MJKM. 

1080.  DA.  Flab  and  WUdUfe  Sarrioa.  Da- 
partmant of  mtailor.  Boonomlc  aaaeaament 
of  critical  habitat — Chihuahua  Chub.  Ba- 
oalTed  approxlmataly  04.000. 

1000.  n.8.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Samoa.  Da- 
partmant of  Intarlor  Iconomlc  aaseaamant 
of  critical  habitat — Davlla  Blver  Mlxmow. 
Beceived  approximately  OIO.OOO. 

1080.  City  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.  Boon- 
ometric  analysis  of  public  utility  coat  and 
rarenuea  BacalTed  te.OOO. 

1B80.  New  Mexico  Oame  and  Piah  Depart- 
ment. Boonometrlc  analysis  of  game  and  fish 
license  sales  and  development  of  data  man- 
agement model.  Received  approximately 
•0.300. 

snsaT  17.  1001. 


MBMOBAimUlC 


To:  Director,  OflBoe  of  Oovemment  Bthlcs. 
From:  Deputy  Department  Bthlcs  Counselor. 
Subject:   Opinion  Memorandum  for  Oarrey 
B.  Carruthers.  Ph.D..  Nominee  for  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Land  and  Water — United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  flnanclal  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers with  the  Ofllce  of  Government  Ethics 
and  received  by  me  on  February  11.  1081  has 
been  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  5  CFB  734.804(a) . 

In  order  to  sign  the  oartlfieatlon  It  was 
necessary  to  obtain  additional  information 
covering  the  following  items. 

1.  Oarray  Carruthers  Assodatea,  Inc..  a 
consulting  firm  of  which  Mr.  Carruthars  la 
Praaldant,  will  become  dormant  upon  his 
confirmation.  A  statement  to  this  effect  la 
attached  to  the  SF-378. 

3.  Mr.  Carruthers  received  compensation 
in  exceas  of  $5,000  from  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (a  bureau  within 
the  Departntant  of  the  Interior)  for  eco- 
nomic assessments  done  in  connsctlon  arith 
his  consulting  work.  He  has  Informed  me 
that  the  work  for  the  US.  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  is  now  completed  and  that  there  are 
no  contracts  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Oarrey  Carruthers  Asaocla- 
tea.  Inc.  oooaultlng  firm. 

3.  Mr.  Carruthers  Indicates  that  beginning 
on  March  1.  i081  he  will  be  on  ofltcial  leave 
without  pay  from  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity. This  arrangement  will  allow  Mr. 
Carruthers  to  retain  medical  and  retirement 


benaflta  with  Haw  Mteleo  8Uta  Ualvanlty. 
No  other  benaflta  will  ba  retained.  Olvan 
the  duties  which  Mr.  Carruthars  may  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  as  Assistant  Saoratary — 
Land  and  Water  ttala  ralatlooatalp  with  New 
Mexico  State  Unlvaralty  will  not  create  a 
problem  with  the  provlslona  of  18  UJ3.C.  308 
or  any  other  conflict  of  Intaraat  provlalons 
which  are  applicable  to  bis  position.  How- 
ever, should  an  unforeseen  matter,  directly 
Involving  the  University,  come  before  Mr. 
Carruthen  or  his  staff,  he  has  agraad  to 
recuse  himself  from  any  participation  In  tha 
particularly  matter. 

Based  on  the  additional  information  ob- 
tained. I  have  certified  that  the  information 
reported  discloses  no  confilct  of  interest 
under  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

OaaaiiLs  Paon. 

OmcB  or  OoTXEMicsirr  Btkics, 

WathinitUm,  D.C. 
Hon.  JAMxa  A.  McCLuas, 
US.  Senate, 
WatMngton,  DX!. 

DxAX  Ma.  CHAmcAM:  In  aocordanca  with 
the  Bthlcs  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1078.  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  flnanclal  disclosure  re- 
port filed  by  Oarrey  E.  Carruthara.  Prealdent 
Reagan  has  nominated  Mr.  Carruthers  for 
tha  poalUon  of  Asslstaniti  Sacratazr — Land 
and  Water  of  ttia  Department  at  tha  Intartar. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  have  ob- 
tained advice  from  the  Department  of  tha 
Interior  concerning  any  possible  confilct  In 
light  of  the  agency's  functions  and  tha 
nominee's  proposed  duties.  We  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  are  no  current  oontracta 
between  the  U.S.  Flab  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  tha  Oarrey  Carruthara  Aaaodatea.  Inc. 
consulting  firm.  Beginning  on  March  1.  1081. 
Bt(r.  Carruthers  will  be  on  official  leave  with- 
out pay  from  New  Mexico  State  University. 
This  arrangement  will  allow  Mr.  Carruthars 
to  retain  vested  retirement  benefits  with  New 
Mexico  State  University.  No  other  benefits 
arill  be  retained. 

Subject  to  these  quallficaUona.  we  believe 
that  tfr.  Carruthara  Is  In  compliance  with 
applicable   laws   and  ragulatlons   governing 
conflicts  of  interest. 
Sincerely, 

J.  JACKOOK  WALTHk 

iHreetor. 

FxMAwctAL  DxacLoauBB  Bapoar 

Beporting  individual's  name:  Carruthara. 
Oarrey  B. 

Position  for  which  filing:  Assistant  Secra- 
tary.  Land  and  Water,  Dapartmant  of 
Interior. 

Location  of  preaent  office:  Box  3180,  Hew 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Crucea,  Hew 
Mexico  88003. 

Presidential  nomlneea  subject  to  Sonata 
confirmation:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Besources. 

Date  of  appointment,  candidacy,  Xleetlon 
or  Nomination :  February  1001. 

Room  number:   340  Agriculture  Building. 

Termination  date:  January  1088. 

Oab^ir.k  J.  Paonz, 
Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counselor. 
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LlabUltlaa:  None  over  $10,000. 

Poattlona  held:  New  Maxloo  8Uta  UBl- 
vatalty.  Laa  Crucea.  New  Maxleo. 

Oarrey  Carruthers  AasoeUtea,  Inc.,  2730 
Huntington,  Las  Cruoes,  Hew  Mexico. 

Type  of  organlzaUon:  ITnlverslty,  conault- 
Ingflrm. 

Poaitlon  held:  Profaasor,  Hovambar  1988 
to  present. 

Prealdant.  May  1070  to  present. 

Compensation  in  exceas  of  $5,000  paid  by 
one  aource:  City  of  Las  Cruoaa,  Haw  Maxloo. 
VjB.  Fish  *  WUdllfe  Service.  Albuquarqua. 
New  Mexico.  UjB.  Fish  *  Wildlife  Sarvloa. 
Albuquerqtw,  New  Maxloo.  Row  Maxloo  Oama 
ft  Flah  Dapartmant.  SanU  Fa,  Haw  Maxloo. 

Brief  daacription  at  dutlaa:  Boonomatrle 
AnalysU  of  UtlUty  Coata  and  Bavenues.  Bco- 
nomlc  Aaseaamant  of  Crltloal  Habitat  Decla- 
ration—Mlmbres  VaUey.  Haw  Mexico.  Eeo- 
nomlo  Aaaeasment  of  Critical  Habitat  Dec- 
laration— Dal  Bio.  Texaa.  Econometric  Anal- 
ysis of  License  Salaa. 

BalaUons  with  other  employers:  On  offi- 
cial leave  without  pay. 

Parties:  New  Mexico  SUta  Unl vanity. 


■VA8T  a.  1081. 

Upon  confirmation  Oarrey  Carruthers  ft 
Associates  Incorporated  wlU  become  dormant. 

One  existing  contract  Involving  Hew  Mexico 
Oame  and  Fish  Department  wlU  continue 
and  WlU  ba  completed  AprU  15.  1081.  This 
contract  involvea  an  econometric  analysis 
of  Ucenss  sales  and  is  not  involved  in  any 
way  with  programs  or  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Intarlor. 

OaaaxT  E.  CaiaxrrHxaa. 

Aril  l.  1081. 
Z.  Oarry  B.  Carruthers,  will  reeuae  myself 
from  any  decisions  relating  to  an  appUca- 
tlon  for  transfer  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment landa  to  the  Oltj  at  Buldoao  for  the 
purpoee  of  constructing  an  airport.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  lands  desired  by 
the  City  ara  currently  used  by  Hew  Nexlco 
State  University  for  rangaland  reeearch.  The 
University  does  not  wlah  to  nllnqulsh  these 
landa  aa  they  view  tlie  reaearch  to  be  long 
term  and  rtt  significant  benefit  to  the  aouth- 
west  range  livestock  Industry.  The  City  has 
dted  the  need  for  a  new  airport  because  the 
current  airport  is  considered,  by  them,  to  be 
dangerous.  My  relationship  to  New  Mexico 
State  University  predudea  ma  from  '"■""g 
a  Judgment  In  this  case. 

>OAaarr  E.  CAaBuraaa.  Fb.  D. 

AKSMSMKirr  TO  BscoasL  SrATmnrr 
In  addition  to  the  matters  dsacrlbed  in 
my  original  recusal  statement  presented  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  A  Natural 
Beaources  on  AprU  8.  1081.  if  confirmed  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Be- 
sotirces.  I  wotild  recuse  myaelf  from  partld- 
patlon  In  any  aq>aet  of  Utigatlon  In  federal 
or  state  court  and  any  administrative  pro- 
ceedings other  than  tha  formulation  or  pro- 
mulgation of  a  rule  at  general  appUcatlon, 
Involving  the  adjudication  or  decision  of  a 
specific  matter,  such  as  an  application  or 
aopeal  within  the  Department  of  Interior  or 
any  other  Department  or  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government  when  tha  Hew  Mexico  State 
Unlveialty  la  a  party  or  appUeant. 

OAxasT  B.  CAaaoTBBU. 
wnxxiAif  H.  oounaoir 
Ur.  McCLURE.  Ur.  President.  I  torn 
now  to  the  nomination  of  WiUiam  H. 
Coldiron  to  be  aoHicltm.  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Mr.  Coldiron  was  horn  in  Catlettsburg, 
Ky.  He  was  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Mcmtana  and  asssistant  at- 
torney general  for  Montana  prior  to 
Joining  Montana  Power  Co.  in  1953.  In 


that  company  he  has  served  as  goieral 
tounsel,  executive  vice  president,  and 
vioe-chairman  of  the  board. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  conflicts  of  in- 
terest Mr.  Coldiron  is  taking  the  follow- 
ing actions: 

Selling  stock  in  Montana  Power,  Big 
Cieek  Apex  BCinlng  Co.,  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Co..  Ashland  Oil,  Inland  Steel  and 
Oulf  OU. 

Recusing  himself  from  any  particular 
matters  involving  the  department  and 
Monta"*  Power  or  its  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  documentaticm  concerning 
Mr.  Coldiron's  actions  and  statements 
before  the  committee  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  <nxlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd, 
as  foUows: 


CoMsomx  oir  Emour  Am  Natuxal 


Hama:  Ooldlnm,  William  Halbart. 

Poaitlon  to  which  nomlnatad:  SoUcltor, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Data  of  birth:  12  August  1016. 

Place  of  birth:  Catlettsburg,  Kentucky. 

aCarltal  sutus:  Mairlad. 

Pull  name  of  spouse:  Margaret  TbrallklU 
Coldiron. 

Hama  and  agea  of  children:  Steven  F.  cold- 
Iron.  38:  Margaret  Coldiron,  26;  and  John  B. 
OcMlron.  20. 

■ducatlon:  Western  Kentucky  State  U.. 
1934-1026:  Morebaad  Kentucky  State  U.. 
1036-1038.  AB.  1988;  University  of  Kentucky. 
1930-1047.  JD.  1047. 

Enqdoyment  record:  List  below  aU  poel- 
tlooa  held  since  coUege,  including  the  title 
and  deecrlptlon  of  Job,  name  of  employer,  lo- 
cation, and  dates. 

derk  of  Circuit  Court,  State  and  Oreenup 
County,  Ky.,  1030-1040. 

lAW  School,  University  of  Kentucky,  1040- 
1042. 

U.8.  Army,  1042-1946. 

Professor,  Law  School,  University  of  Mon- 
tana. Missoula,  Mont..  1947-1950. 

Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  State  of  Mon- 
tana, Helena,  Mont.,  IOSO-1051. 

Profeasor,  Law  School,  University  of  Mon- 
tana, Missoula.  Mont..  1951-1954. 

Attorney.  Oeneral  Counsel.  Vice  President 
and  Oeneral  Counsel. 

Executive  Vice  Prealdent.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Montana  Power  Company, 
Butte,  Montana.  l95S-Preeent. 

MlUtary  service:  UJB.  Army.  May  1942- 
Prlvate;  May  1943-Second  Ueutenant;  1944- 
Fliat  Ueutenant;  1944-1946-Captaln— 
Honorable  Discbarge. 

Honors  and  awards:  Order  of  Coif -Law 
Honorary.  Bronze  Star. 

Memberships:  American  Bar  Association, 
State  Delegate  from  Montana  ( 1978-Preaent) . 
1050-Present;  Fdlow  American  Bar  Founda- 
tion. 1964-Pre9ent;  State  Bar  of  Montana, 
President  (1963-1964),  1948-Present;  Federal 
Energy  Bar  Association,  1969-Preaent:  Butte- 
SUver  Bow  Bar  Association,  1953-Preaent; 
Kentucky  Bar  Association.  1947-4>reaent: 
Weatam  Environmental  Trade  Association. 
Director  1976-1981.  1976-Present;  Butte 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1963-Preaent;  Cltl- 
aena  Advisory  CouncU  tar  the  University  of 
Montana,  1970  Present;  The  Montana  Club, 
1950-1951. 1957-Present:  Butte  Country  Club, 
1953  Preaent;  and  Butte  Town  Club,  Direc- 
tor 1978-1981,   1972-Present. 

PiAllahad  writings:  None. 

QUALinCATIOIta 

Future  employment  relationships: 
1.  Indicate  whether  you  wUl  sever  aU  con- 
nectlona  with  yoiur  present  employer,  busi- 


ness firm,  association  or  organisation  If  you 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Tea. 

3.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  aflUla- 
tlon  or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  aianrlstlon 
or  organization.  No. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  (a)  If  you  have  been  ^tpolntad  for  a 
fixed  term,  do  you  expect  to  aerve  the  fuU 
term?  Hot  applicable. 

(b)  If  you  have  been  appointed  for  aa 
indefinite  term,  do  you  have  any  known  llnU- 
tatlons  on  yotur  wllllngnass  or  abUlty  to  serve 
for  the  foreseeable  future?  Ho. 

Potential  conflicts  of  interest: 

1.  Describe  any  aw«nMmi  arrangemanta  or 
deferred  compensation  agreemento  or  othar 
continuing  dealings  with  business  assodatea. 
cUents  or  customers  who  wUl  be  affected  by 
poUcies  which  you  wlU  influence  in  tba  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 

The  Montana  Power  Company,  and  some 
of  Ita  subsidiaries,  bold  lease,  permita  and 
other  authorizations  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

2.  List  any  Investments,  obligations.  11a- 
blUtles.  or  other  relationships  which  might 
involve  potential  confUcte  of  interest  with 
The  position  tc  which  you  have  been  nomi- 
nated. I  own  or  my  wife  owns  stock  in  the 
Montana  Power  and  Light  Company,  Big 
Creek  Apex  Mining  Company.  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Ashland  OU  Con^iany. 
Inland  Sted  Company,  and  Oulf  OU  Com- 
pany wlU  have  various  dealings  with  tha 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

BteDM* 

William  H.  Coldiron.  40  Best  Broadway, 
Butte.  MT  59701.  Tel.  (406)   733-6431. 

Bom  in  CaUettaburg.  Kentucky — ^August 
13.  1916. 

Attended  public  schools  In  Kentucky  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

Becelved  BA  Degree  at  Morebead  State 
University,  Kentucky  In  1988  and  a  Juris 
Doctor  Degree  from  University  of  BCentucky 
CoUege  of  Law  in  1947.  Editor  of  Kentucky 
Law  Journal  and  Order  of  Oolf . 

Served  as  a  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court 
30th  Judicial  District  Court  of  Kentucky 
1939—41. 

Served  in  the  United  States  Army  1942-46 
in  the  European  Tbeater  of  Operations  and 
was  dlscha^^  with  rank  of  Captain  In 
1946. 

Profeaaor  of  Law  at  V>t  University  of  Mon- 
tana Law  School  from  1947  to  1950;  and  1051 
to  1954.  Taught  variety  of  courses  but  prln- 
clpaUy  OU  and  Oas  Law,  Water  Iaw  and 
Mining  Law. 

Served  as  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  State  of  Montana  1950-61. 

Joined  Mfwitaw  Power  Company  In  1053. 

Montana  Power  Oounael  and  adviser  on  aU 
regulatory  and  bnalneas  mattera  of  the  Com- 
pany and  ita  subaldlarlea  In  the  United 
States,  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  Canada. 

Partldpated  actively  In  aU  matters  before 
the  Canadian  national  Energy  Board,  the 
Alberta  OU  and  Oas  Conservation  Oommla- 
slon  and  the  UB.  Federal  Energy  Begulatory 
Commission. 

Montana  Power  Oeneral  Gounael  1065. 

Vice  Preddent  and  Oeneral  Oounael  1068- 
75. 

Elected  Dbeetor  1074. 

Executive  Vice  Prealdent — 1075-70. 

Director  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  The  Montana  Power  Company  and  Ita  do- 
mestic subsldlarlea  1070  — . 

Director  and  Preddent  of  Canadian-Mon- 
tana Oas  Company  Limited.  Canadian-Mon- 
tana Pipe  Une  Conqiany  and  Boan  Beaouroea 
Company  1074  — . 

Montana  State  Delegate  to  American  Bar 
Assodatlon  House  of  Delegates  1978  — . 

Chairman  of  Public  Utility  la.w  Section 
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of  ABMrtoaa  Bar  AaoeUtton  1978-77;  Chair- 
man of  Bactrle  Power  Oommlttc*  of  Boc- 
ttoa  of  Natural  Rmoutcm  of  American  Bar 
AMOdatton  1974-76. 

MUow  of  Amwlcan  Bar  Foundation. 

Mamber  of  Fadaral  Inargy  Bar  Aaaoda- 
tlon.  Cbatnnan  of  Nominating  Oonunlttae 
1979. 

Chairman.  Lagal  Commlttae  of  Idlaon 
Bactrle  Inatttuta  1971-73. 

Oo-«halnnan  of  Coounlttaa  for  Rerlatng 
Corporatlan  Lava  of  If nn tana. 

Ftaaldant  of  Montana  Bar  AawdaUon 
198S-M:  liambar  of  BsacutlTa  Committee 
Montana  Bar  Aaoelatton  1961-06;  chairman 
of  Baaolutiona  Committee  1969  — . 

Admitted  to  practice  for  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court:  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Tenth  Circuits: 
United  States  DUtrlct  Court  of  Kentucky 
and  Montana;  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky; 
Supreme  Ooort  of  """t^na 

3.  Deealbe  any  buslneas  relatlonahlp.  deal- 
ing or  Wnanclal  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the 
last  10  years  with  the  Federal  OoTemmeni. 
whether  for  yourself  or  relaUTes.  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  oonsUtute  or  resiUt  In  a  possible 
conflict  of  Intaraat  with  the  position  to  which 
yon  have  been  nominated.  None  except  as 
listed  In  one  and  two  above. 

4.  List  and  deeorlbe  any  lobbying  acUvlty 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpoee  of  directly  or  in- 
dtreetly  Influencing  the  passage,  defeat  or 
modlflcatlan  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  purpose 
of  aSeetlng  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  national  law  or  public  policy.  None. 

5.  Bxplatn  how  you  will  resolve  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  that  may  be  dls- 
eloesd  by  your  reqwnsss  to  the  above  Items. 

I  wUl  seU  the  stock  listed  In  two  above  U 
eonflrmed.  I  will  retire  from  Montana  Power 
and  sever  all  relationship  with  that  Com- 
pany (see  attachment) . 

6.  Explain  how  you  will  comply  with  con- 
flict of  Interest  laws  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  position  for  which  you  have 
been  nominated.  Attach  a  statement  from 


the  appropriate  agency  oflldal  Indicating 
what  tboee  laws  and  rsgulatlons  are  and  how 
you  will  comply  with  tham. 

I  will  sell  stock  In  all  companies  having 
dealings  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  will  retire  from  The  Montana  Power 
Company.  My  pension  will  be  vested  and 
funded  at  retirement  and  will  be  paid  by 
Crocker  Inveetment  Management  Company, 
and  It  cannot  be  changed  by  The  Montan» 
Power  Company. 

COKVUCT  or  IMTBWSr 

If  confirmed  by  the  United  Statee  Senate. 
I  will  retire  from  The  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany, and  sever  relations  of  every  kind 
whatsoever  with  The  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany and  Its  subsidiaries. 

Upon  retirement,  I  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  which  Is  vested  and  funded. 
The  pension  will  be  paid  from  a  tnist  fund 
which  Is  held  and  managed  by  the  Crocker 
Inveetment  Management  Oomfiany  of  San 
Frandsoo.  California.  The  Montana  Power 
CocDfiany  cannot  Increase  or  decrease  the 
an»unt  of  this  pension.  If  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  wUl  sell  all  of  the  stocks  which  I 
own  In  any  corporation  that  engages  In  ac- 
tivities which  are  subject  to  the  various  laws 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  Ethics  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
to  the  stocks  which  I  own  or  are  owned  by 
members  of  my  immediate  family  that  will 
preeent  conflict  of  Intereet  problems.  He  has 
Indicated  that.  If  I  dispose  (rf  the  stocks 
listed  In  Item  two  of  the  section  entitled 
"Potential  Conflicts  of  Interest,"  I  will  com- 
ply with  the  various  laws  governing  con- 
flicts of  Interest  matters  applicable  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  hold  two  stock  options  from  The  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  which  will  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  oomptuiy  If  I  am  confirmed. 

If  confirmed.  I  will  recuse  myself  from  all 
pending  and  future  matters  before  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Involving  The  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  or  any  of  Its  sub- 
sidiaries. 

A  statement  from  the  appropriate  agency 
ofllclal  Indicating  the  laws  and  regulations 


dealing  with  conflict  of  Intaraat  applicable 
to  the  Department  at  the  Interior  Is 
attached. 

nXAMCIAL  STARKXIfT 

List  souroee,  amounts  and  dates  of  all  an- 
ticipated recelpta  from  deferred  Income  ar- 
rangements, stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expen  to  derive  from  previous  buslneaa 
relationships,  professional  services  and  flrm 
memhershlpe  or  from  former  employers, 
clients,  and  custon>ers.  Amounts  should  be 
Indicated  by  the  categories  established  for 
reporting  income  on  Form  SF  278,  Sched- 
ule A. 

I     have     oMtaln     stock     options     from 
The  Montana  Power  Company  which  I  will 
surrender   at    the    time   of   my   retirement. 
Otherwise.  I  have  no  arrangements  for  de- 
ferred Income  or  beneflts.  I  will  receive  a 
pension  based  on  my  years  of  service  with 
The  Montana  Power  Company.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  Is  flxed,  vested  and  funded  as 
of  the  date  of  retirement.  The  pension   Is 
paid  from  a  trust  fund  which  Is  In  no  way 
controlled  by  The  Montana  Po<wer  Company. 
Are  any  assets  pledged?  No. 
Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  No. 
Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 
Have  ytou  filed  a  Federal  Income  tax  return 
for  each  of  the  last  10  years?  If  not,  plesse 
explain.  Tea. 

Has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever 
audited  your  Federal  tax  return?  If  so,  what 
resulted  from  the  sudlt?  No. 

aeporUng  Indlrldual's  Name:  Coldlron 
William  H. 

PoslUon  for  Which  Filing:  Solicitor,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Location  of  Present  Ofllce:  1 8th  and  C 
Streets,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20240. 

Name  of  Congressional  Committee  Consid- 
ering Nomination:  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Do  Tou  Intend  to  Create  a  Qualified  Diver- 
sified Trust?  Yes. 

TlUe  of  Position (s)  and  Date(s)  Head: 
None. 

Oabucu  J.  Paonx, 
Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counaelor. 
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UabUltMa:  Nona. 

Positions  held :  The  Montana  Power  Com- 
pany, 40  East  Broadway,  Butte,  Montana 
S0701,  Public  Utility  and  Natural  Reaources 
Co.,  Director.  Exec.  Vice  Prealdent  and  Chair- 
man, March  1974,  will  raaign  iq>on  confirma- 
tion. 

Weatem  Environmental  Trade  Association, 
Helena,  Montana  S0601,  Promotion  &  En- 
vironmental Non-Proflt  Corp.,  Director, 
March  1978,  will  resign  upon  conflrmatlon; 

American  Bar  Association,  Member,  House 
of  Delegates,  Sept.  1978,  Present. 

CompenaaUon  In  exceas  of  •6X)00  paid  by 
one  source: 

The  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  B.  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont.  69701.  genaral  lagal  work  re- 
quired by  the  Montana  Power  Company  and 
Its  subsidiaries.  Executive  work  In  connection 
with  oil  and  gas  buslneaa  m  the  United 
States  amd  Canada.  Oovemmental  relations 
with  the  State  of  Montana. 

RelaUona  with  other  employen: 

Note:  Retain  membership  In  a  life  Insur- 
ance plan  maintained  by  the  Montana  Power 
Company  for  Ita  active  and  retired  employees. 
My  rlghU  under  this  are  flxed  at  retirement. 

Omcx  or  PnsomiBL  MswtHitiaiiT, 

ITashinfrton.  D.C,  March  24. 1981. 
Hon.  Jamib  a.  McGluxb, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resource*,     U.S.     Senate.     Waahington. 
D.C. 

DxAR  Ma.  CHAiaiiAit:  In  accordance  with 
the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1978,  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  flnanclal  disclosure  re- 
port filed  by  WUllam  H.  Coldlron.  who  haa 
been  nominated  by  Prealdent  Reagan  for 
the  position  of  Solicitor,  Department  of  tba 
Interior. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  have  also 
obtained  advice  from  the  Department  of  tha 
Interior  concerning  any  possible  conflict  In 
light  of  the  Department's  functions  and  the 
nominee's  proposed  duties. 

We  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  and  Mia. 
Coldlron  wUl  dispose  of  their  Intancta  In 
Montana  Power  Company,  Utah  Power  Com- 
pany, Ashland  Oil  Company  and  Oulf  Oil 
Company.  Also,  because  of  his  past  associa- 
tion with  the  Montana  Power  0>nq>any,  Mr. 
Coldlron  has  agreed  to  recuse  himself  ftom 
any  ofllclal  actions  as  Solicitor  involving  the 
Montana  Power  Company  which  are  now 
pending  or  which  may  come  bef(»e  the 
Department. 

Additionally,  we  have  been  advlaed  tliKt 
the  Montana  Power  Company  Savings  Plan 
reported  by  Mr.  (X>ldiron  on  Scheduto  A 
consists  of  cash  contributions  by  Mr.  Cold- 
lron and  by  the  Montana  Power  Company. 
Upon  his  retirement  from  Montana  Power 
Company,  the  assets  contributed  to  Mr.  Cold- 
Iron's  savings  plan  account  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  him  In  cash  and  in  sharea  of  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  stock.  Mr.  Coldlron 
has  agreed  to  dispose  of  this  stock  upon  Its 
distribution. 

We  have  also  been  Informed  that  while 
agency  regtilatlona  do  not  require  Mr.  Cold- 
lron to  dispose  of  his  Indirect  Interest  In 
Inland  Steel  Corporation,  be  has  agreed  to 
recuse  hlmaelf  from  any  ofllclal  actions  when 
that  action  might  qMclflcally  Involve  the 
Inland  Steel  Corporation. 

Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  we  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Coldlron  will  be  In  compliance 
with  applicable  lawa  and  regulations  gov- 
erning conflicts  of  tntareat. 
SIncBrely. 

J.  JacooM  Waltb. 

INrwtor. 


MncoBAinnTic.  Mabck  9. 1961 
To:  Director,  Ofllce  of  Oovemment  Ethics. 
From:  Deputy  Department  Etblca  Counselor. 
Subject:  Opinion  Memorandum  for  WUllam 
H.     Coldlron,    Nominee     for     Solicitor, 
United     States     Department     of     the 
Interior. 

The  fin*nM>i  statement  flled  by  Mr.  Cold- 
lron has  been  reviewed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  set  forth  In  6  CFB  784.604(a) . 

I  have  signed  the  certification  baaed  aa.  the 
following  analysis  and  planned  reaolutlona: 

1.  Financial  interests  In  Mcmtana  Power 
Company,  Utah  Power  Company,  Ashland  Oil 
Company  and  Oulf  Oil  Company: 

Vour  statutory  prohibitions  are  extended 
by  Departmental  regulations  (43  CTR  90.786- 
18(c))  to  the  Solicitor  and  to  other  secre- 
tarial ofllcers.  The  four  statutory  prohibitions 
are: 

(a)  30  U.S.C.  i  6,  covering  the  Director  and 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(b)  43  U.S.C.  {  11,  covering  the  Director 
and  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, 

(c)  43  U.S.C.  I  31(a),  covering  the  Director 
and  members  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 


(d)  18  U.S.C.  i  437,  covering  the  Commis- 
sioner and  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
ASalra. 

This  regulatory  extension  Is  made  to  en- 
compaaa  thoee  department  level  officials  who 
may  exercise  supervision  over  or  Influence 
decisions  made  by  employees  in  each  of  the 
affected  bureaus.  As  Solicitor,  Mr.  Coldlron 
will  Influence  major  decisions  in  each  of  these 
bureaus. 

Tba  itn^nM»^\  Interests  in  the  companies 
listed  are  prcrtilblted  by  the  provisions  set 
forth  in  43  U.S.C.  i  11  and  43  U.S.C.  i  31(a). 
These  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  con- 
duct extensive  operations  on  federal  lands 
leaaed  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Further,  each  company  leases  vast  amotmts 
of  federal  land  from  the  Department  and 
tbalr  operations  on  federal  lands  result  in 
significant  business-related  interests  in  the 
policies  of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  statutory  and  the  regu- 
latory provisions  cited  above.  aU  Department 
of  the  Interior  employees  are  prohibited  from 
having  direct  or  indirect  financial  mterests 
that  conflict  or  appear  to  conflict  substan- 
tially with  their  ofllclal  duties  or  responsibili- 
ties. See  43  CFB  20.735-16.  This  provision  is 
based  upon  Executive  Order  11222,  30  m 
6468.  3  CFR  1964-66  (Oomp.).  aa  amendad 
(18  U.&C.  201  note).  An  indirect  interest  Is 
^tffittTkmA  $m  a  financial  Interest  which  the  em- 
ployee benefits  from  even  though  the  inter- 
est is  held  In  the  name  of  another  person, 
such  as  a  spouse.  Ilierefore,  this  provision 
may  be  construed  to  encompass  the  financial 
Interests  held  solely  by  Mrs.  Coldlron  in  Oulf 
Oil  Conq>any  and  Montana  Power  Company. 

Mr.  and  Mia.  Coldlron  have  agreed  to  sell  oi 
transfer  their  financial  Ipterests  in  these 
companlea.  Evidence  of  such  sale  or  transfer 
has  been  requested  and  will  be  made  a  part 
of  Mr.  Coldlron 's  ofllclal  flle. 

2.  Financial  Interest  in  Inland  Steel  Cor- 
poration: 

Statutory  provlsiona  contelnert  In  30 
\J£.C Jl.  1211(f)  prohibit  any  federal  em- 
ployee who  performs  functions  or  duties 
under  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1977  (the  Act)  from  retain- 
ing direct  or  indirect  flnanclal  intereata  In 
surface  or  underground  coal  mining  opera- 
tions. 

Begnlatlooa  Implementing  provisions  of 
tba  Act  are  contained  In  90  CFB  Part  706. 
Theae  regulatlona  define  Indirect  interest  to 


Tba  aama  flnanclal  rriaUonablpa  as  tor 
direct  ownership,  but  where  the  employae 
reaps  the  beneflts  of  such  interests,  inr.lndtng 
Interests  held  by  his  or  her  apoam,  minor 
ctilld  and  other  relatives.  Including  In-lawi, 
residing  in  the  employee's  home.  The  em- 
ployee will  not  be  deemed  to  have  an  indi- 
rect flnanclal  intereat  if  there  la  no  raiattoa- 
shlp  between  the  employee's  functions  or 
duties  and  the  coal  mining  operation  In 
which  thfe  spouse,  minor  children  or  otbar 
resident  relatives  hold  a  flnanclal  interest. 
(30  CFR  I  706J) 

Since  the  flnanclal  Inteiaat  In  Inland  Btaal 
Corporation  is  held  solely  by  Mm.  Coldlron 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  her  to  diveat  her- 
self of  that  flnanclal  Interest.  As  SoUcttor, 
Mr.  Coldlron  will  perfonn  Important  func- 
tions and  duties  under  the  authorities  of  the 
Act.  However,  It  is  tuUlkely  that  the  dutiea 
that  Mr.  Coldlron  will  perform  under  the  Act 
will  q>eciflcally  involve  the  Inland  Start  Oor- 
poraUon  since  Inland  Steel  does  not  lease 
federal  landa  or  have  algnlflcant  operattoaa 
that  are  regulated  by  this  Department  or 
algnlflcant  business-related  Interests  which 
depend  on  favm^ble  policies  from  this  De- 
partment. Therefore,  to  comply  with  tba 
prohibitions  In  the  Act  and  with  the  Intent 
of  the  deflnition  of  indirect  flnanclal  inter- 
est in  80  ore  1706.3.  Mr.  Ooldlnm' baa 
sgreed  to  recuse  himself  from  any  oOdal 
actlona  which  may  be  required  of  him  aa 
SoUcitor  when  that  action  will  qieetfleally 
involve  the  Inland  Start  Corporatloa. 

My  review  of  the  other  flnanclal  securltlea 
and  intereata  reveal  no  other  problema  with 
any  applicable  conflict  of  intereat  statutea  or 
regulations.  However.  Mr.  Coldlron  revealed 
that  he  haa  a  financial  interest  in  Big  CreA 
Apex  Company  which  is  a  non-operating  aU- 
ver-mlnlng  venture.  Mr.  Ooldlran'a  interest 
in  this  cmnpany  does  not  appear  on  Ida  8F- 
278  since  there  is  no  Income  from  the  atoek 
and  the  value  of  the  asset  is  brtow  $1X100. 
Although  this  Interest  docs  not  currently 
present  a  problem.  Mr.  Coldlron  feeia  that 
the  potential  for  its  future  devdopment.  if 
any,  may  depend  on  Issues  related  to  ttala 
Department's  programs.  He  has  therefore  or- 
dered the  sale  of  this  stock. 

Please  caU  me  at  843-6016  should  you  have 
any  questions. 
Slnoerrty. 

OABBBLa  J.  PAon, 
Deputy  Department  Ethia  Coun»elor. 

RxcuBAL  SrAmcxifT  or  Wxluam  H.  Counnaar. 
NoMiwKx  roa  Souctroa. 


If  oonflrmed  aa  SOUdtor.  Department  e€ 
the  Interior.  I  would  recuae  mysrtf  from  any 
aq>ect  of  Utlgatlon  In  federal  or  state  court 
and  any  administrative  proceeding,  other 
than  the  formulation  or  protnulgatlnti  of  a 
nile  of  general  application.  Involving  the 
adjudication  or  decision  of  a  speciflc  matter 
such  aa  an  appUcattoa  or  appeal  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  any  otber  de- 
partment or  agency  within  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  whldi  Inland  Start  Ootpcratlon 
or  The  Montana  Power  Canpany.  including 
ita  subsidiaries,  to  a  party  or  an  applicant. 
WtiUAM  M.Ooiaaom. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  ccdleagues  to  support  these  nmnlna- 
tioDs  and  wish  once  again  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  great  personal  sacri- 
fice made  by  these  nominees  in  order  to 
serve  their  country. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  i 
the  iiifH»niii«h««i  Y%iwntnmt»  to  aeoior  po- 
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litloni  In  the  Dep«rUnent  of  the  Interior 
today  la  one  who  I  hold  in  high  respect 
and  admiration.  Oarrey  Carruthers. 
nnmlnated  to  be  Antetant  Secretary  of 
the  Ikitertor  hat  been  a  friend  for  many 
years  and  an  outstanding  citizen  of  New 
Mtodea 

ICr.  Carruthers  has  had  a  dlstln- 
gulahed  academic  and  professional  ca- 
reer and  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
that  he  will  bring  his  experience  and  ex- 
pertiae.  which  Is  highly  regarded  with 
those  familiar  with  land  and  water  re- 
sources, to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  very  proud  day 
for  the  entire  congresslcnal  delegation 
from  New  Mexico  as  well  as  a  proud  day 
for  thecltlaens  of  our  State. 

Mr.  Carruthers  has  had  an  outstand- 
ing career  at  New  Mexico  State  Univer- 
sity where  be  has  been  a  faculty  memtier 
of  the  Agricultural  Economics  Depart- 
ment and  director  of  the  New  Mexico 
Water  Resource  Institute. 

It  is  with  deep  pride  and  satisfactlcm 
that  I  support  the  conflrmation  of  Oar- 
rey Camithm.  

Tbm  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetkin.  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  noml- 
nationa  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Hm  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
Sflll  it\  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 
granted  Its  consent  to  these  nomina- 
tions.   

Tlw  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideratlan  of  leg- 
islatlTe 


AUTHORITY   FOR   COMMITTEE    ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conamt  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  Its  report.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RBCocannoN  of  senator 

DOMENICI 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  dlstlngnlsbed  Senate  from  New 
Mexico  for  permitting  us  to  take  care 
of  these  details. 

I  itsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
wmsnmed  i^Uch  he  yielded  to  me  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  allocated  to  him 
under  the  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  rec- 
ognised, under  the  previous  order,  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RECONCILIATION  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  yesterday,  voted  out  its 
reconciliation  recommendations.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  exemplary  leadership  of 
CSialrman  Dolk  and  the  entire  commit- 
tee that  the  savings  they  have  recom- 
mended exceed  those  mandated  by  the 
Senate  Instruction  to  the  committee  by 
$850  million  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  by 
about  $900  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Overall,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended changes  In  already  enacted  laws 
that  will  save  $10.3  billion  In  1982  and 
$11.9  bUlion  in  1983.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  Plnamce  Committee  was  given 
the  largest  single  savings  instruction  In 
these  years,  the  rapid  and  complete  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  stands  as  a  symbol 
to  the  entire  Nation  that  Congress  can 
and  will  make  the  hard  choices  that  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  fiscal 
solvency. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favor  of  the  chair- 
man's recommendations  yesterday  was 
achieved  only  after  2  weeks  of  inten- 
sive negotiations  by  Senator  Dolk  and 
others.  The  leadership  Senator  Don  has 
shown  in  this  most  difficult  exercise  is  a 
tribute  to  him  and  should  be  reassuring 
to  those  citizens  who  wonder  if  Wash- 
ington can  change  its  ways. 

I  hope  that  all  other  committees  will 
taite  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dole  and 
the  Finance  Committee  to  heart  and  will 
also  proceed  quickly  to  completely  and 
enthusiastically  complete  action  on  their 
reconciliation  mandate.  I  must  point  out 
that  the  Finance  Committee  saved  in 
Just  4  weeks  about  2  V2  times  more  money 
than  the  entire  Congress  saved  in  8 
months  in  1980.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
feat  and  I  send  my  personal  congratu- 
lations to  the  chairman  and  to  the  entire 
committee. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Jom  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  (Mr.  Dominci)  with  regard 
to  the  exemplary  work  performed  yester- 
day by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  its  most  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Dole)  . 

As  Senator  Domkhici  noted,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  by  an  overwhelming 
and  bipartisan  vote  implemented  the 
fiscal  1982  and  1983  spending  reductions 
apim>prlat0  to  its  Jurisdiction  and  in 
keeping  with  the  budget  rec(Hicillati<Mi 
resolutlcm  adopted  by  the  Senate  this 
past  month.  It  truly  was  an  extraordi- 
nary accomplishment — both  in  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  it  occurred 
and  in  the  scope  of  the  committee's  re- 
ductions. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  requested  spending  re- 
ductions of  $9.2  billion  in  fiscal  1982 


and  $10.2  billion  In  fiscal  igM  In  pro- 
grams within  the  purview  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Senate's  own  reconciliation  reso- 
lution increased  those  reduction  figures 
to  $9.4  billion  In  fiscal  1982  and  $11.08 
billion  in  fiscal  1983. 

Either  set  of  those  figures  would  have 
themselvea  constituted  a  remarkable  ac- 
complishment. However,  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  the  most  effective 
guidance  of  Senator  Dole,  has  gone  both 
the  President  and  the  full  Senate  one 
better  still.  The  committee  reducti<»s 
adopted  yesterday  provide  for  an  aggre- 
gate reduction  of  $10.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1982  and  $11.9  bililon  In  fiscal  1983— 
better  than  $1  billion  more  In  reductions 
for  each  year  than  either  the  President 
or  the  reconciliation  resolution  requested. 

Those  reductions,  in  excess  of  those  re- 
quested of  the  committee,  will  do  much 
to  help  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the 
nagging  outyear  deficit  projections  of 
which  we  are  hearing  so  much.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  its  fore- 
sight in  this  regard. 

In  addition,  as  my  colleagues  will  note, 
the  committee,  while  meeting  and  even 
bettering  the  guidelines  established  for 
it,  nonetheless  also  managed  to  make  its 
own  mark  on  the  reductions  and  to  take 
into  accoimt  the  political  sensitivities  of 
the  Congress  by  modlfjdng  the  alloca- 
tion process  by  which  Federal  funds  are 
transmitted  to  State  and  local  levels. 
Furthermore,  it  made  these  modifica- 
tions expeditiously  and  in  a  true  bipar- 
tisan spirit. 

For  that  bipartisan  spirit.  Chairman 
Dole  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Long)  are  to  be  thanked  and  com- 
mended. The  performance  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  under  Senator  Dole's 
leadership,  has  established  a  standard 
to  which  we  can  all  aspire. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  (S.  815)  — 
AMENDMENT  NO.  41 

BUKVIVAaLX   OPTICAL   FOKWASB   ACQUISITIOir 
STSTKIC 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing,  along  with  Senator 
Laxalt,  an  amendment  to  S.  815,  the  fis- 
cal year  1982  defense  authorization  bill, 
to  establish  a  program  to  develop  a  stra- 
tegic early  wammg  and  attack  assess- 
ment capability  which  I  believe  will 
make  a  number  of  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  U.S.  strategic  posture.  This 
capability,  known  as  the  survlvable  op- 
tical forward  acquisition  system 
(SOFAS)  would  utilize  telescopes  and 
long-wave  Infrared  sensor  technology 
mounted  on  rocket  boosters. 

In  the  event  that  the  U.S.  satellite 
early  warning  system  or  ballistic  missile 
early-warning  system  (BMEWS)  indi- 
cated a  Soviet  strat^c  attack,  or  did 
not  indicate  an  attack  when  one  was 
suspected,  the  United  States  could 
launch  these  optical  probes  into  space 
within  a  few  minutes.  Once  in  position, 
these  probes  could  scan  the  suspected 
attack  corridor  and  provide  instantane- 


ous Infornuitlon  to  the  national  com- 
mand authority  and  strategic  force  com- 
manders regarding  the  size  and  nature 
of  an  attack.  Bach  SOFAS  probe  could 
remain  on  station  continuously  sending 
real-time  Information  on  the  status  of 
the  attack.  Subsequent  probes  could  also 
be  launched  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant monitoring  over  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  capability  would 
have  obvious  strategic  advantages.  It  Is 
well  known  that  Soviet  activities  in  the 
field  of  antisatelllte  warfare  have  raised 
concerns  about  the  survivability  of  U.S. 
strategic  attack  warning  sensors  in 
space.  The  sudden  loss  of  communica- 
tion with  these  systems  during  a  crisis 
period  could  cause  great  uncertainty 
and  place  UJ3.  offldals  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage regarding  the  status  of  the 
strategic  military  situation. 

Similarly,  the  land-based  ballistic 
missile  eariy  warning  system  (BMEWS) 
could  be  susceptible  to  a  preemptive  or 
even  a  tentHist  attack  which  could  deny 
the  United  States  the  benefits  of  its 
detection  caDabllltles.  In  either  histance, 
SOFAS  couTd  serve  as  a  survivable  and 
redundant  early  warning  capability 
which  coukl  be  laimched  to  its  station 
in  minutes  and  provide  accurate  and 
reliable  assessments  of  tlie  strategic 
situation. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  when  UJ3. 
early  warning  systems  ore  operational, 
there  have  been  several  Instances  of 
false  alerts  and  spurious  signals  which 
have  inevitably  led  to  several  harrowing 
minutes  of  crisis  and  uncertainty — In- 
cluding raising  U.S.  strategic  forces  to 
high  states  of  readiness  to  launch — 
while  the  military  and  civilian  command 
sought  to  confirm  whether  an  attack 
was  fKtually  occurring.  Thankfully, 
these  alarms  were  all  due  to  computer 
errors  and  not  real  attacks.  But  the 
confusion  they  created  Is  not  what  we 
expect  our  strategic  deterrent  to  exhibit. 
SOFAS  would  play  a  useful  role  in  al- 
leviating such  situaticms.  In  the  event 
that  an  alarm  was  registered,  a  SOFAS 
probe  could  immediately  be  launched  to 
scan  the  suspected  attack  cfNTidw  and 
confirm  either  that  an  attack  was  under- 
way or  that  the  warning  was  incorrect. 
Either  way,  the  SOFAS  information 
would  be  invaluable. 

In  the  process  of  serving  as  a  redun- 
dant and  quickly  available  early  warn- 
ing/attack assessment  capability. 
SOFAS  would  directly  support  the  UJS. 
strategic  retaliatory  option  of  launch 
under  attack  (LUA).  The  driving  re- 
quirement in  U.S.  strategic  deterrence 
pkumlng  is  that  U.S.  strategic  forces 
must  be  able  to  absorb  a  Soviet  first 
strike  and  stlU  be  able  to  respond  at  any 
level  of  strategic  exchange  including  the 
ability  to  Inflict  unacceptable  damage  in 
a  retaliatory  attack  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  United  States  also  re- 
tains the  option  not  to  choose  to  abscn1> 
a  Soviet  first  strike  but  to  Instead 
launch  its  strategic  forces  In  retaliation 
as  soon  as  an  attcusk  Is  confirmed — this 
is  the  launch  under  attack  option. 

For  some  of  the  reasons  already 
maitioned,  the  launch  under  attack  op- 
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tlon  has  been  regarded  with  concern 
since  It  demands  that  the  United  States 
have  absolute  certainty  that  an  attack 
is  In  progress.  No  UJ3.  leader  would  de- 
sire to  launch  U.S.  strategic  forces  in 
retaJlatlon  until  he  had  undisputable 
evidence  that  a  Soviet  strategic  attack 
was  In  fact  in  progress  find  information 
regarding  its  size  and  nature.  SOFAS 
could  provide  such  informaticm.  In- 
frared sensors  on  SOFAS  could  detect 
Soviet  warheads  coming  over  the  hori- 
zon while  they  were  still  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vide the  U.S.  national  command  au- 
thority with  information  upon  which  it 
could,  if  desirable,  confidently  base  a 
decision  to  launch  under  attack.  To  the 
extent  that  the  launch  under  attack  op- 
tion was  made  more  credible,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  U.S.  abiUty  to  ride  out 
a  strategic  attack  fmd  still  retaliate,  the 
strategic  deterrent  would  be  more  stable. 
SOFAS  would  remove  the  danger  of  a 
UJ9.  hair  trigger  strategic  response. 

Mr.  President.  In  addition  to  the  stra- 
tegic early  warning  and  attack  assess- 
ment attributes  a  SOFAS  system  would 
offer,  it  would  also  serve  to  advance  the 
devel<qMnent  of  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense activities.  In  my  opinion,  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD)  is  the  most  excit- 
ing and  Important  U.S.  strategic  force 
development  to  date.  Technology  im- 
provements in  this  area  in  the  past  10 
jrears  have  been  dramatic  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  mint  where  it  is  feasible 
to  talk  of  deploying  an  exoatmospheric 
nonnudear  kill  ballistic  defense  capa- 
bility capable  of  destn^ing  the  bulk  of 
a  Soviet  strategic  attack  in  space.  Many 
aspects  of  this  exoatmospheric  ballistic 
missile  defense  are  already  well  devel- 
oped and  ready  for  actual  testing.  But 
the  critical  technology  where  the  most 
work  remains  to  be  done  is  in  the  area 
of  attack  detection  and  discrimination — 
the  devdopment  of  sensors  able  to  iden- 
tify Soviet  warheads  In  space  and  lead 
kill  vehicles  directly  to  the  warheads. 

SOFAS  deals  directly  with  the  sensor 
technology  needed  to  perfect  an  exoat- 
mospheric BMD  capability.  The  SOFAS 
soisor  requirement — merely  to  see  a 
large  mass  of  warheads,  rocket  boosters, 
penetration  aids,  and  miscellaneous 
items  coming  over  the  horizon — is  not 
neariy  as  demanding  as  the  requirement 
for  exoatmospheric  BMD  sensors  which 
must  distinguish  between  these  items. 
However,  the  R.  k  D.  necessary  to  per- 
fect SOFAS  will  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vance the  development  of  a  BMD  quality 
discrimination  probe.  By  devdoping 
SOFAS,  the  United  States  would  acquire 
a  useful,  strategic  asset  while  simultane- 
ously benefiting  from  the  synergism 
which  SOFAS  and  a  BMD  probe  pro- 
gram share.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing SOFAS,  the  United  States  could 
establish  the  feasibility  of  the  BMD 
probe.  Once  deployed.  SOFAS  could  also 
serve  as  a  BMD  probe  test  bed  and  ad- 
vances in  sensor  technology  could  be 
easily  added  to  SOFAS  untQ  it  became, 
in  effect,  tiie  "BUD  probe. 

Mr.  President,  the  BMD  program  has 
frequently  been  accused  of  being  a 
"cookie  Jar"  for  R.  ft  D.  contractors  be- 
cause it  is  never  required  to  produce  a 


usaUe  system.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
charge  is  unfair  because  the  BMD  pro- 
gram is  operating  under  the  constraints 
of  the  1972  ABM  Iteaty.  However,  es- 
tablishment of  SOFAS  as  a  line  item 
program  would  have  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect of  focusing  an  important  aspect  of 
ongoing  BMD  technology  and  forcing  it 
to  respond  to  the  requirements  of  an 
initial  operating  capability  (IOC)  goal. 
An  onlnently  useful  cmtabllity  would  re- 
sult from  the  SOFAS  program  and  the 
larger  exoatmospheric  BMD  effort  would 
be  simultaneously  advanced. 

The  SOFAS  program  has  an  addi- 
tional advantage  in  that  it  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
limitations.  In  fact,  by  allowing  the 
United  States  to  gain  useful  inf(»7nation 
regarding  the  feasiblll^  of  exoatmos- 
pheric ballistic  missile  defense.  SOFAS 
will  allow  work  to  continue  within  the 
tenets  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  80PA6  wffl 
serve  as  a  useful  capability  regardless  of 
whatever  steps  the  United  States  takes 
to  redress  the  vulnerability  of  its  land- 
based  ICBM's — whether  the  decision  be 
mobile  basing,  sea  basing,  or  reliance  on 
BMD. 

lir.  President,  the  amendment  being 
presented  proposes  establishing  SOFAS 
as  a  new  BMD  line  item  program  with  a 
target  IOC  of  fiscal  year  1986.  A  first 
year  funding  of  $31.2  million  is  proposed. 
The  total  R.  ft  D.  and  procurement  cost 
of  a  suitable  niunber  of  SOFAS  probes 
deployed  on  launchers  is  approximately 
$600mmion. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  however, 
the  synergistic  relationship  between 
SOFAS  and  exoatmospheric  BBCD.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  amendment  that 
the  greatest  effort  be  made  to  Insure 
that  SOFAS  be  totally  a  product  of  the 
mainline  "BtSD  effort.  SOFAS  should  not 
be  seen  as  a  new  effort  but  as  an  at- 
tempt to  d^Ioy  a  portion  of  an  ongoing 
effort  in  order  to  reap  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage as  soon  as  possible. 

yii.  President.  I  feel  strongly  that 
SOFAS  will  serve  as  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  survivability  and  redundancy 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  early  warning  and 
attack  assessment  capability.  There  have 
been  too  many  recent  examples  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  not  having  ade- 
qviate  information  in  a  political/military 
crisis  situation.  This  is  not  a  state  of  af- 
fairs we  should  perpetuate,  eqiedally 
in  regard  to  our  strategic  warning  ca- 
pability. SOFAS  can  help  this  situation. 
Additionally,  by  adding  to  the  rdlablllty 
of  the  launch  under  attack  option, 
SOFAS  can  strengthen  deterrence  by 
reducing  Soviet  calculatiims  concerning 
a  successful  surprise  attack.  But,  Mr. 
President,  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of 
the  SOFAS  program  is  as  a  vehicle  to 
begin  moving  U.S.  BMD  efforts  in  a  pro- 
ductive direction.  BMD  technology  will 
surely  grow  ia  importance  as  a  X3J&.  stra- 
tegic option.  This  pnvosal  will  help 
place  us  in  a  position  to  capitalize  upon 
this  CK>tion  in  a  timely  fashion. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  DoMxinci,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoio : ) 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
joining  with  my  ooUeague  from  New 
Mexico.  Senator  Doitcinci.  in  qxmaoring 
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thto  amflndment  to  add  $31 J  mllUoa  to 
tbe  flKal  yewr  1983  defenoe  authorlsa- 
tioQ  bill  for  the  purpose  of  Mtabllahing 
a  new  Une  Itun  witbin  the  Army's  ballis- 
tic mlssUe  defense  (BMD)  progrmm  to 
deyelop  •  survlTable  optical  forward  ac- 
quUltloo  system  (SOFAS)  strategic 
early  wainlnc  and  attack  assessment  ca- 
pabUtty.  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
has  two  hlfbly  eommendatile  aspects: 

Flnt.  the  system  it  proposes  to  estab- 
lish will  represent  an  obvious  strengthen- 
inc  of  our  stratecic  deterrence  capabili- 
ties. The  SOFAS  {vogram,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  described  by  Senator  Do- 
MXMici,  will  provide  the  United  States 
with  a  redundant  and  highly  surrlTable 
complement  to  existing  strategic  early- 
wamlng  capabilities. 

The  SOFAS  will  offer  the  capability 
to  quickly  conflrm  strategic  attack  warn- 
ings indicated  by  our  space-based  and 
land-baaed  warning  systems.  It  wiU  sup- 
ply the  President  and  the  military  with 
an  abiUtV  to  conflrm  whether  an  attack 
was  oeeurrlng  and  acquire  important  in- 
formation regarding  the  slae  and  nature 
of  the  attack. 

The  SOFAS  would  provide  the  Na- 
ticmal  Command  Authority  with  a  great 
deal  of  attack  assessment  information 
during  the  critical  period  btion  attack- 
ing warheads  arrive  at  targets  In  the 
Uhited  States.  SOFAS  would,  quite  sim- 
ply, dramatically  expand  the  President's 
abiUty  to  know  what  is  happening  during 
a  Soviet  strategic  attack.  This  strikes 
me  as  an  Imlnently  desirable  situation. 

Addltianally,  SOFAS  wiU  significantly 
improve  the  credibility  of  the  strategic 
•qaunch-under-attack"  option  wliicb  the 
united  States  currently  possesses.  This 
option,  which  is  itself  a  deterrent  ele- 
ment in  Soviet  attack  calculations,  is  one 
which  must  be  strengthened  during  a  pe- 
riod when  UA  land-based  ICBMs  are 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  oounterforoe 
attack. 

nils  launch-under-attack  option  has 
been  criticised  because  it  could  place  the 
XJA.  response  on  a  "hair  trigger"  If  the 
President  was  pressured  by  time  con- 
strainta  to  launch  U.S.  ICBirs  in  re- 
sponse to  a  false  alarm  or  some  other 
aoddant. 

SOFAS  would  remedy  this  danger  by 
assuring  that  the  President  would  have 
adequate  confirmation  that  an  attack 
was  occurring  well  before  the  time  he 
would  have  to  order  the  launching  of 

u.s.icBirs. 

The  seotrnd  major  aspect  at  this 
amendment  regards  its  impUcaticms  for 
ongoing  VB.  ballistic  missile  defense 
IL  ft  D.  efforts.  I  have  been  teiefed  con- 
cerning the  U.8.  BMD  program  and  have 
been  Impressed  by  the  potential  which 
the  so-caUed  "layered"  ballistic  missile 
defense  concept  offers  for  protecting  U.S. 
land-based  ICBlTs  ftom  a  Soviet  attack. 

One  of  the  key  areas  of  BIO  tech- 
nology, which  must  be  pursued  further 
in  order  to  develop  a  feasible  BlfD  op- 
tion, is  the  detection  and  dlscrlndnatlon 
technology  which  would  enable  a 
system  to  "see"  Soviet  warheads  in 
.  The  SOFAS  program  embodies  the 
Mme  type  of  sensors  technology  and  will 
directly  advance  U.S.  efforts  to  develop 
the  key  dements  of  the  "overlay"  exo- 


atmospherk  BIO  system.  Tlius,  In  addi- 
tion to  its  practical  attributes  as  an 
early-warning  and  attack  assessment 
capability,  SOFAS  will  also  serve  to  focus 
and  inte(p«t«  BICD  sensor  technology 
into  a  tangible  product 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
coaponsorlng  with  Senator  Domnci 
would  estahliah  a  SOFAS  program  which 
would  result  in  a  deployed  capability  by 
IMS.  In  my  opinion  this  is  none  too  soon 
to  have  such  a  strat^lc  capability  at  Uie 
President's  disposal.  I  trust  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  will  agree  when  this 
amendment  is  considered.* 

Mr.  DOMENIC3.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Laxalt,  for  his 
support  of  this  amendment  and  for  his 
excdlent  statement.  He  was  unable  to  be 
here  at  this  time  because  of  a  previous 
engagement.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
support,  the  attitude,  and  the  under- 
standing he  has  given  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Racoia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  unend- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccois.  as  follows: 

On  page  S.  line  13.  strike  out  "•3.906J00.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,930,400,- 
000". 

On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  foUowtng: 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Army 
by  subsection  (a),  not  less  than  $31,300,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  on  a  Survlvable 
Optical  Forward  Acquisition  System  (SO- 
FAS).  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  orga- 
nize and  carry  out  such  program  In  a  manner 
that  wUl  afford,  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
tlcsAle.  the  option  of  deploying  an  opera- 
tional system  by  the  end  of  1086.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  such  program  In  such 
manner  as  will  ensure  that  maximum  mutual 
advantage,  in  both  technology  and  cost,  will 
be  realised  between  the  program  for  the  Sur- 
vlvable Optical  Forward  Acquisition  System 
(SOFAS)  and  the  Overlay  portion  of  the 
Army's  BaUtstIc  Ulsslle  Defense  program. 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 


BALLISTIC  »^««TT.n:  DEFENSE:  AN- 
OTHER WAY  TO  PROTECT  OUR 
LAND-BASED  MT8Bn.E8 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  5  years,  the  question  of  how  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  land-based  strategic  missiles 
from  a  surprise  Soviet  attack  has  cen- 
tered around  the  so-called  MX  multiple 
protective  shelter  (MPS)  mobile-bashig 
concept,  an  extremely  expensive,  opera- 
tionally complicated,  and  socially  and 
geographically  Intrusive  scheme  whereby 
MX  missiles  mounted  on  transporters 
would  be  continually  shuttled  between 
shdters  located  in  the  Western  United 
States.  Random  shuffling  of  each  MX 
missile  amongst  23  shelters  would  pre- 
sumably deny  the  Soviets  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  exact  location  of  our  MX 
missiles,  forcing  tliem  to  expend  23  war- 
heads to  be  confident  of  destroying  each 
MX.  a  disadvantage  exchuige  ratio 
which  would  hopefully  dissuade  the  So- 
viets from  ever  attempting  such  an  at- 
tack. 

My  position  regarding  this  proposed 
MX   mobile-basing    scheme    has    been 


straightforward.  I  recognise  and  support 
the  need  for  a  new,  more  powerful,  more 
accurate,  land-based  ICBM. 

I  recognise  and  support  the  need  to 
protect  the  survivability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  from  the  dramatically  in- 
creased Soviet  strategic  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

However,  I  have  serious  problems  sup- 
porting the  mobile-bashig  scheme  being 
proposed  for  the  MX  missile.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  cost  of  the  mobile-based 
MX.  ah«ady  advertised  at  $40  billion, 
could  run  to  $70  billion,  perhaps  even  to 
$100  l>illlon,  as  a  result  of  design  changes, 
construction  problems  and  schedule  de- 
lays. Not  only  Is  the  mobile-basing  scheme 
overly  complicated  in  my  view,  but  its  op- 
eratienal  credibility  relies  upon  its  abil- 
ity to  insure  that  the  Soviets  cannot  de- 
velop a  means  to  determine  the  MX  mis- 
sile's precise  location  despite  our  efforts 
to  make  its  position  uncertain. 

Our  ability  to  maintain  tills  location 
uncertainty  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  experts. 

Finally,  like  many  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, I  am  concerned  by  the  Intrusion 
on  the  land  and  society  which  mobile 
basing  would  represent.  More  than  the 
adverse  economic,  environmental,  and  so- 
cial implications  of  mobile  bsising,  I  am 
especially  concerned  that  a  decision  by 
the  United  States  to  force  such  an  tm- 
popular  strategic  force  deployment  on 
the  population  of  the  affected  regions, 
and  on  the  country  In  general,  will  seri- 
ously degrade  the  support  which  the  mil- 
itary currently  enjoys. 

This  would  be  a  strategic  liability  al- 
most as  serious  as  the  vulnerability  of 
U.S.  land-based  missiles  itself. 

I  have  reserved  a  final  decision  with 
reference  to  MX  mobile  l)asing,  despite 
my  severe  reservations,  while  I  have 
studied  various  alternatives  to  mobile 
basing  which  have  been  identified  by  the 
Pentagon  and  by  outside  analysts.  My 
position  has  been  that  mobile  basing, 
despite  Its  unpalatable  aspects,  deserved 
support  unless  one  could  identify  a  feasi- 
ble alternative  for  protecting  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  strategic  deterrence  capa- 
blUUes. 

One  alternative  to  mobile  basing  that 
has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest  in- 
volves basing  the  MX  missile  at  sea  on 
small  submarines.  I  am  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  this  type  of  proposal 
for  several  reasons.  It  would  run  the 
risk  of  placing  the  bulk  of  our  deterrent 
capability  at  sea  when  technological  de- 
velopments hold  the  potential  for  mak- 
ing underwater  detection  of  submarines 
feasible  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Communications  with  submarines  are 
less  dependable  than  with  land-based 
strategic  systems.  What  is  especially  dis- 
turbing to  me  is  that  the  sea-based  MX 
option,  in  addition  to  other  alternatives 
to  land  mobile  basing,  implicitly  endorses 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  deterrent,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  that. 

Under  these  other  basing  concepts,  our 
land-based  force  would  continue  to  exist, 
but  its  vulnerability  would  be  so  plain 
that  its  utility  as  a  deterrent  would  vir- 
tually be  negated.  Equally  debilitating 
to  the  UJB.  strategic  posture  would  be  the 
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perception  that  we  had  beoi  wwitlally 
forced  out  of  the  land-baaed  mode  be- 
cause of  an  unwillingness  or  an  inabUltar 
to  oompeta  to  maintain  the  viability  <tf 
the  U  A  strategic  triad— a  concept  which 
has  been  the  venr  bedrock  of  deterrence 
theory  for  two  decades. 

My  reservations  tofward  land  mobile 
bashig  of  the  MX.  with  aU  its  attendant 
costs,  complexities,  and  hardrtiips  on  the 
land  and  dtlsens  in  the  proposed  de- 
ployment area,  have  led  me  to  search  for 
an  alternative  which  mtnlmlgns  these  un- 
desirable aspects  and  still  enables  the 
Uhlted  States  to  maintain  a  viable 
strategic  triad.  A  concept  which  has  at- 
tracted my  attention  is  a  relatively  old 
one.  ballistic  missile  defense,  that  new 
technology  has  substantially  improved. 
Fully  a  year  ago  I  requested  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  to  prepare 
an  assessment  of  iMllistic  missile  defense 
technology,  focusing  in  particular  upon 
the  advances  which  had  occurred  since 
the  signing  of  the  1973  treaty  limiting 
the  deployment  of  balUstic  missile  de- 
fense systems. 

The  results  of  that  assessment  were 
tnily  impressive  in  my  estimation.  While 
a  decade  ago  critics  of  ballistic  missile 
defense  were  largely  correct  In  their  view 
that  the  existing  technology  was  inade- 
quate to  the  task  it  was  expected  to  ful- 
fill, advances  in  missile,  computer,  and 
radar  technology  during  the  last  10  years 
make  ballistic  missile  defense  a  very  at- 
tractive option  to  consider  as  a  means  of 
protecting  our  land-based  missile  forces. 

If  the  United  States  embarked  this 
year  on  an  ambitious  R.  h  D.  program 
to  develop  a  layered  ballastic  missile  de- 
fense system,  embodying  an  overlay  sys- 
tem of  exoatmospherlc  intercqitors 
which  wotild  use  advanced  sensors  and 
non-nuclear  multiple  kill  vdildes  to  de- 
stroy the  bulk  of  any  attacking  Soviet 
nuclear  wartieads  in  outer  tipmot  and  an 
imderlay  system  at  short-range  intercep- 
tors to  destroy  warheads  which  pene- 
trated the  overlay  defense,  to  protect  MX 
missiles  in  silos  such  a  capability  could 
be  available  before  1995. 

Given  the  ddays  irtiich  will  inevitably 
plague  a  construction  project  the  slae 
and  nature  of  the  proposed  mobile  baaed 
MX  system,  this  time-frame  for  a  work- 
able ballistic  missUe  defense  is  certiUnly 
not  inconsistent  with  other  proposals  to 
redress  the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  land- 
based  strategic  missiles. 

By  the  early  1990's  one  could  envis- 
age ballistic  missile  sOo  Adds  hi  irtiieh 
some  launchers  carried  offensive  nuclear 
warheads  while  others  carried  overlay 
exoatmospherlc  intercqitors.  lliese 
front-ends  could  be  easily  switched  pe- 
riodically In  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the 
Soviets  knoidedge  as  to  whether  a  sUo 
housed  an  offensive  capability  or  a  de- 
fensive capability. 

In  the  event  that  early  warning  at- 
tack assessment  probes  and  other  warn- 
ing systems  detected  a  Soviet  attack, 
launchers  In  silos  containing  exoatmos- 
pherlc interceptors  could  be  Immedi- 
ately fired  to  destroy  the  bulk  of  the 
attack  in  space.  A  k>w-altitude  defense 
system  could  also  be  deployed  to  inter- 
cept any  attacking  warheads  which  sur- 
vived the  exoatmospherlc  dfffnsfs 


This  low-altitude  defense  would  only 
have  to  destroy  waitteads  attacking  silos 
containing  \JB.  offensive  missiles.  Those 
Soviet  warheads  aimed  at  silos  which 
originally  contained  exoatmomhertc  de- 
fenses would  be  allowed  to  destroy  the 
now  empty  siloa.  The  \3S.  land-based 
strategic  retaliatory  capability  would 
survive  the  atta^  Fordmowledge  of  this 
result  should  be  enough  to  deter  tlie  So- 
viets from  contemplating  any  such  at- 
tack in  the  first  place. 

TUs  is  but  one  scenario  of  how  the 
new  UJB.  ballistic  missile  defense  tech- 
nology could  be  utiliaed  to  protect  MX 
missiles  based  in  fixed  silos.  Professional 
military  force  planners  could  doubtless 
improve  on  the  details  but  the  basics 
V>pear  attractive  to  this  Senator.  MX 
twiMti—  and  the  defense  misKiiw  could 
be  deployed  in  expanded  silo  fields. 
Location  uncertahity  could  be  preserved 
by  moving  tlut  front  end  of  the  missiles 
from  launcher  to  launcher.  With  a  bal- 
listic missile  defense  in  place  the  United 
States  would  retain  the  option  of  having 
its  land  based  ICBMs  ride  out  a  stra- 
tegic attack  before  retaliating  or  launch- 
ing as  soon  as  early  warning  attack  de- 
tectms'  which  are  now  contemplated  and 
which  the  amendment  which  Senator 
IdOSLT  and  I  Introduced  today  would 
begin  to  iierfect.  confirmed  with  certainty 
that  an  attack  was  in  progress. 

It  would  Iw  prestanptuous  to  claim 
that  a  ballistic  missile  defense  would 
be  cheaper  to  deploy  than  the  currently 
proposed  mobile-based  concept.  lUs 
might  very  well  prove  to  be  the  case  but 
more  study  would  be  required  to  confirm 
suchadalm. 

However,  given  the  cost  growth  po- 
tential for  the  mobile-based  concept,  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  awnime 
that  a  iMillistic  missile  defense  would 
savenumey. 

In  any  event,  studies  already  done 
indicate  that  any  solution  to  the  vul- 
nerability of  U.S.  land-based  mlsailes 
will  be  an  expensive  but  necessary  pto^ 
osition.  Ballistic  missile  defense  does 
have  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
vlataUity  of  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
UjS.  strategic  Triad — an  attribute  not 
shared  by  sea-based  proposals. 

Further,  it  is  certainly  less  intrusive 
and  less  daunting  in  scope  and  effort 
than  the  land-mobile  proposal  currently 
being  touted. 

Opponents  of  ballistic  missile  defense 
win  note,  correctly,  that  much  of  the 
technology  which  the  exoatmoqdieric 
defense  concept  is  based  upon  is  still  un- 
polected  and  untested.  Ofllcials  in 
charge  of  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
program  are  confident  that,  if  the  prop- 
er budgetary  resources  are  made  avail- 
able, an  exoatmospherlc  defense  could 
demonstrate  an  initial  operational  ca- 
pability by  1990.  Any  delay  to  the  pro- 
jected 19M  hiitial  operational  capability 
for  the  MX  mobile-basing  proposal 
places  both  concepts  in  essentially  the 
same  time  frame  in  terms  of  reqxmd- 
ing  to  America's  window  of  vulnerability 
regarding  Its  land-based  missiles. 

It  is  Inevitable  now  that  the  United 
States  must  confront  8  to  10  years  dur- 
hig  which  is  land-based  ICBM's  win  be 
vulnerable  to  a  disarming  Soviet  attack. 


Up  imta  now.  alternatives  to  mobile 
basing  the  MX  missUe  have  involved 
an  assumption  that  the  United  States 
must  irrevocably  abandon  the  land- 
based  ICBM  leg  of  the  strategic  Triad 
in  favor  of  sea-based  ICBMs.  Ballistic 
missile  defense  represents  an  option  for 
maintaining  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
Triad  without  resenting  to  the  complex- 
ity and  social  geographical  disruption 
r^resented  by  the  mobile-basing  con- 

CCITt. 

Until  ballistic  missile  defense  can  be 
brought  on  line  there  wHl  be  an  interim 
period,  a  hiatus,  during  which  the  deter- 
rence significance  of  UjS.  land-based 
ICBMs  win  decline.  TUs  decline  will 
have  to  l>e  compensated  for  by  an  up- 
grading and  increased  reliance  on  the 
sea-  and  air-based  legs  of  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic force  and  an  improvement  in  our 
early  warning/attack  assessment  c«»- 
bilities  in  order  to  enhance  the  credibil- 
ity of  a  launch-under-attack  option. 

To  the  extent  that  the  deterrence 
utility  of  our  land-based  IC»rs  is  di- 
minished during  the  so-called  window  of 
vulnerability  we  will  have  to  rely  upon 
this  "dyad-and-a-batf"  of  upgraded  sub- 
marines, bomber/cruise  mUidlA  forces, 
and  vulnerable  land-based  ICBM's  to 
maintain  deterrence  credibility  until 
such  time  as  systems  such  as  ballistic 
missile  defense  can  reinstate  Iand-t>ased 
ICBM's  as  a  survlvable  deterrent. 

Development  of  a  credible  ballistie 
missile  defense  option  win  require  that 
the  United  States  act  quickly  and  deci- 
sively to  provide  the  funding  necessary 
to  advance  the  exoatmospherlc  inter- 
cept technology  and  perfect  a  low-alti- 
tude defense  system.  This  win  mean  that 
the  administration  and  Ccmgress  must 
resolve  the  issue  of  MX  mobile  basing. 
The  politieal  support  for  this  unwiddly 
and  disruptive  basing  syston  is  far 
from  firm.  To  date,  congressional  ac- 
quiescence regarding  its  deidoyment 
has  largely  been  a  result  of  lacking  a 
good  alternative.  With  greater  knowl- 
edge developing  regarding  its  potential, 
ballistic  missile  defense  appears  to  be 
such  an  alternative. 

The  case  for  pursuing  ballistic  missUe 
defense  as  an  alternative  to  MX  mbbUe 
basing  is  strengthened  when  one  re- 
memliers  that  ttie  Air  Rnce  has  nov 
stated  that  a  low-altitude  d^ense  sys- 
tem will  probably  be  required  to  protect 
a  mobile-based  MX  because  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  sulDcient  numbers  of 
accurate  strategic  offensive  warheads  to 
attack  all  4.000  projected  MX  shelters. 
Mr.  President,  I  reallv  want  to  call 
that  last  statement  to  the  attention  of 
the  Smate.  We  are  talking  about  4.600 
projected  MX  shelters,  and  the  Air  Force 
is  already  stating  that,  once  that  total  is 
deployed,  we  wm  probably  have  to  either 
add  more  shelters  or  defend  the  mobile- 
based  MX  In  some  way.  One  of  the  ways 
suggested  to  do  this  is  to  deploy  the  low- 
altitude  defense  system  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

It  is  evident  that  no  land  based  ICBM 
system  can  hope  to  survive— without 
growing  to  outrageous  slae  and  cost  in 
terms  ol  additional  shdters— if  it  is  om- 
demned  to  absorb  a  Soviet  attack.  A  de- 
fense win  be  required  to  attrite  the  at- 
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tack  btfora  It  arrlTM  on  target.  Rather 
than  daidotyloc  MX  In  a  moUIe-lMaed 
modA  uul  then  tacUnc  a  low-altitude 
tlftfflnitft  tirstem  on  as  the  real  survlTabll- 
ity  detennijaant.  It  would  seem  to  make 
aenae  to  nunre  directly  to  deployment  of 
a  fuU-acale  layered  balllBtlc  mlulle 
defenM. 

The  status  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty 
limiting  the  deidoyment  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  systems  must  be  addressed 
as  a  final  ooosldcratioD  here.  With  tl^e 
evident  failure  of  the  SALT  process  to 
achters  the  resulta  ezjwcted  in  1972,  the 
ABIf  Treaty  remains  the  only  tangible 
evldenoe  of  arms  control  progress.  The 
ABM  Treaty  is  scheduled  for  regular  5- 
year  ivvtew  in  1982. 

Now  Is  the  time,  in  preiMUtitian  for 
the  1982  review,  to  assess  whether  its 
oontlnuatlfln  is  in  the  U.S.  strategic 
interest. 

No  arms  cantrol  agreement  can  be  re- 
garded as  Inherently  permanent.  The 
ABM  Treaty  was  negotiated  In  a  particu- 
lar political  and  strategic  environment 
for  a  particular  purpose  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  further  events.  The  ABM 
Treaty  achieved  one  of  its  purposes,  to 
ivevent  both  sides  from  deploying  ABM 
systems  displaying  inadequate  tech- 
nological performance. 

Money  was  saved  on  both  sides  as  a 
result.  But  ballistic  missile  defense  tech- 
nology has  improved  since  1972,  <»  both 
sides,  to  the  pcdnt  where  the  United 
States  can  nmtemplate  an  effective  de- 
fense of  its  land-based  ballistic  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  the  strategic  and  global 
political  environment  has  changed  dra- 
matically since  1972.  The  Soviet  Union 
now  holds  clear  ex  near  superiority  in 
several  important  measures  of  strategic 
offensive  capability.  The  SALT  decade 
has  not  yielded  the  results  (Hlginally  ex- 
pected. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  continue  to 
allow  arms  control  expectations  to  con- 
trol strategic  force  planning.  Such  ex- 
pectations tempered  crucial  U.S.  deci- 
sions in  the  1970's  with  resxilts  we  now 
regret  Failure  to  pursue  the  ballistic 
missile  defense  option  because  of  nos- 
talgic affection  for  the  ABM  Treaty, 
would  be  as  Incorrect  as  acceptance  of 
the  SALT  n  Treaty  would  be,  simply 
because  its  limits  on  warheads  were  re- 
quired to  make  the  mobile-based  MX 
practical. 

The  fact  that  mobile-bcuing  MX  is  a 
system  that  implicitly  depended  upon 
SALT  n  to  make  it  practical  Is  borne 
out  In  the  need  for  a  low-altltude  defense 
for  the  mobile-based  system  now  that 
SALT  n  is  unlikely  to  be  realised. 

I  sun  not  prepared  to  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility that  a  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense 
capability  might  actually  enhance  arms 
control  initiatives.  The  Soviets  are  un- 
Ukely  to  become  serious  about  strategic 
arms  cantrol  until  they  see  the  Uhlted 
States  in  a  position  to  negate  the  signif- 
icant strategic  superiority  they  have 
been  allowed  to  achieve. 

The  existence  of  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
had  little  effect  in  furthering  SALT  goals. 
It  may  be  that  moving  ahead  with  a 
UB.  ballistic  missile  defense  and  voiding 
the  ABM  Treaty  would  give  a  US.  Presi- 
dent some  leverage  in  encouraging  the 


SovieU   to   control   offensive   strategic 


I  intend  to  support  the  application  of 
Increased  resources  to  develop  a  two- 
tiered  ballistic  missile  defense  capability 
as  an  alternative  to  mobile-basing  the 
MX  missile.  A  concerted  program  of 
R.  U  D.  should  enable  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate  the  technology  and  meet 
critical  engineering  milestones  in  order 
to  meet  an  Initial  operating  capability 
of  1990. 

By  pursuing  this  strategic  force  option 
the  United  States  can  move  to  Insure  the 
continued  credibility  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrence  Triad  without  forcing  an  un- 
popular and  slightly  incredible  weapon 
system  on  an  imwilllng  citlienry. 


RECOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
KASTEN 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasrh)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  13^  minutes. 


THE  WASTE,  FRAUD.  AND  ABUSE 
REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  several  of  my 
coUeagues  In  Introducing  '"nie  Waste, 
Fraud,  and  Abuse  Reduction  Act  of 
1981." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RZCOKD. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse  ReducUon  Act 
of  1981  would  provide  a  legislative 
framework  to  look  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  In  Federal  Qovemment.  It  would 
set  up  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  toward  solving 
what  President  Reagan  has  described  as 
"an  unrelenting  national  scandal."  For 
too  long,  we  have  simply  talked  about 
doing  something  to  eliminate  misman- 
agement and  InefBclencies  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  time  lias  come  for  ac- 
tion. I  sincerely  believe  this  legislation 
offers  an  innovative,  evenhanded  ap- 
proach to  getting  at  the  problem— and 
I  believe  it  Is  an  approach  all  Members 
of  Congress  can  support. 

In  fact,  when  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee considered  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  last  week,  a  majority 
indicated  that  it  was  time  Congress  did 
something  about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
In  Government.  The  Budget  Committee 
assumed  that  legislation  similar  to  this 
bill  would  be  enacted  by  the  full  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  outlay  savings  would 
equal  $7.2  billion  in  1983  and  $7.7  billion 
in  1984. 

B^nUATTCKATS  TRINK  NO  OMK  CAKSS 

Up  until  now,  no  one  has  taken  con- 
gressional efforts  to  cut  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  seriously.  The  WaslUngton  Star 
published  an  article  several  weeks  ago 
headlined:  "No  One  Cares  About  Waste, 
Fraud  and  Abuse.  Bureaucrats  Sav." 

Reporter   Philip   Shandler   explained 


that  in  a  survey  of  senior  executives 
protected  by  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  45  percent  of  the  8,500  re- 
spondents said  they  had  seen  or  had 
evidence  of  wasteful  or  ille^  activity 
in  the  past  year.  Yet  7  out  of  10 — a  full 
70  percent— said  they  had  told  no  one 
what  they  knew  about  wrongdoing.  Fifty 
percent  said  they  did  nothing  because 
they  believed  nothing  would  be  done 
if  they  reported  the  waste.  Another  20 
percent  said  they  were  silent  because 
they  believed  nothing  could  be  done. 
I  dont  beU«v«  thst  tbe  kverage  employM 
Is  afraid  of  reprUala  or  la  looking  for  a  re- 
ward as  mucti  aa  lie  Is  convlnoMl  no  one 
cares. 

A  Federal  woiker  told  a  surveyor  re- 
cently. 

The  bureaucrat  was  explaining  why  he 
had  not  reported  what  he  regarded  as 
waste  in  his  agency. 

If  these  facts  are  representative  of 
the  majority  of  top  executives  in  the 
Federal  agencies,  it  is  Indeed  shcuneful. 
At  a  time  when  everyone  in  this  body  is 
concerned  about  balancing  the  budget, 
when  many  programs  are  being  pared 
back  to  make  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's direction,  and  when  the  American 
[>eople  badly  need  tax  relief,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  time  has  come  to  signal  that 
somebody  does  care — that  Congress 
cares. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  has 
made  the  elimination  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  a  primary  concern  of  his  ad- 
ministration. I  am  also  aware  that  he 
has  established  a  Council  on  Integrity 
and  EfBciency  to  oversee  this  problem. 
The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
Ills  efforts  and  good  Intentions. 

However,  tills  problem  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abiise  Is  too  big  for  one  branch  of 
Government  to  deal  with  by  Itself.  In- 
deed. Congress,  as  guardian  of  the  purse 
strings,  needs  to  assist  the  administra- 
tion; it  needs  to  prod  the  administra- 
tion; it  needs  to  exercise  leadership. 
That  is  exactly  what  my  bill  proposes 

HOW  THE  PBOCESS  WOTHJ)  WOBK 

The  approach  is  simple. 

This  legislation  will  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  wltlihold  from 
obligation  2  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  of  each  and  every  agency  until 
Congress  has  a  chance  to  review  each 
agency's  efforts  to  eliminate  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

By  virtue  of  this  single  step.  Congress 
will  l>e  saying  in  a  clear,  concise  way  tiiat 
we  are  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  It  will  put  every 
agency  on  notice  that  certain  steps  are 
expected  if  the  2-percent  money  is  to  be 
relea.sed.  It  wi'l  tell  every  agency  man- 
ager to  get  looking  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

By  this  single  provision  of  the  bill,  no 
longer  will  bureaucrats  be  able  to  claim 
that  no  one  cares. 

ACENCnS  KtJST  ACT 

The  second  step  will  be  made  by  the 
agencies.  Tlie  bill  requires  that  by  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  every  agency  must 
submit  to  Congress  its  plans  to  look  for 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Agency  man- 
agers can  expect  that  they  will  be  called 
before  Congress  to  explain  the  steps  they 
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have  taken.  Because  this  report  is  re- 
quired, every  agency  head  will  be  re- 
quired to  formulate  a  plan.  No  longer 
wlU  it  be  just  talk:  action  will  be  re- 
quired. 

And  what  is  healthy  about  this  step  is 
that  it  win  be  the  Federal  agencies  that 
must  take  the  initiative. 

coNCKxss  whj.  bxvikw  nroars 

By  February  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  each 
agency  must  report  to  Congress  on  Ite 
progress,  and  whether  it  plans  to  achieve 
the  2-percent  saving. 

It  should  be  noted  that  agencies  must 
explain  what  alternatives  were  explored, 
where  savings  are  expected,  impacts  on 
programs,  if  any,  and  why  one  alterna- 
tive was  selected  over  another. 

These  reports  will  automatically  trig- 
ger full  refvlews  by  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  legis- 
lation requires  that  General  Accounting 
OflSce  and  Inspectors  General  remrts — 
all  too  often  Ignored — be  considered  in 
the  review.  More  important,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  authorizing  committees  be 
asked  to  consult  in  the  review  process. 
In  addition,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
legislation  that  public  comment,  includ- 
ing media  reports,  be  considered. 

These  reviews  are  intended  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  agency  is  justified  in 
liaving  all  or  part  of  Its  2-percent  money 
released.  The  standard  will  be  whether 
the  administrators  can  show  that  the 
agency  is  tree  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
The  purpose  Is  not  to  arbitrarily  penalize 
any  agency  for  efScient  management. 
Rather,  it  is  to  determine  if  the  agency 
Is  doing  a  good  job  in  getting  at  the 
problem. 

The  legislation  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  and  Government  Opera- 
tions Committees  then  recommend  what 
portion — if  any — of  the  2-percent  money 
should  be  released. 

ArpvoptiATiONB  coucrrnss  obcidb 

Finally,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees will  authorize  by  joint  resolution,  to 
be  approved  by  the  full  Congress,  what 
funds  are  to  be  released.  It  is  intended 
that  this  action  should  occur  before  the 
July  1,  or  fourth  quarter,  disbursement 
by  the  Treasury. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  leave  the 
final  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees.  This  is  Important 
because  the  Apprc^riations  Committees 
have  traditionally  had  this  power,  and 
because  the  information  developed  will 
be  essential  to  establishing  appropriation 
levels  for  the  next  year.  If  waste,  fraud, 
or  abuse  is  eliminated  either  by  the 
agencies  themselves  or  through  recom- 
mendations of  the  investigating  commit- 
tees, then  those  savings  should  be 
considered  for  the  subsequent  year's 
spending. 

In  drafting  this  legislation  every  effort 
lias  been  made  to  take  into  consideration 
everyone's  interests — from  the  agencies 
to  the  authorizing  committees  to  the  A^- 
propriations  Committees.  We  win  con- 
sider all  the  reports  done  each  year,  and 
we  win  provide  every  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  ideas  before  a  final  decision. 
And — most  importantly — ^we  provide  a 


focus.  Each  agency  wlU  be  treated  exact- 
ly the  same,  with  the  only  purpose  being 
to  tXjop  the  spending  of  money  iUegally, 
f oolldily,  or  wastef ully. 

This  legislation  provides  the  incentives, 
the  initiative,  and  the  determination  to 
look  for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse;  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  It  does  not  reward 
agencies  for  eliminating  waste,  fraud  or 
abuse.  It  assumes  agencies  should  be  do- 
ing that  anyway.  I  believe  the  public 
wants  no  less  of  an  effort. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  few  dcdlars. 
There  is  significant  evidence  before  us 
that  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  does  exist 
in  very  large  amounts.  It  is  also  appar- 
ent that  savings  can  be  made  from  elimi- 
nating mismanagement  and  inefll- 
dencies.  Donald  Lambro  has  suggested 
that  as  much  as  $100  billion  are  being 
wasted  every  year.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  assmning  that,  through 
passage  of  legislation  similar  to  "the 
Waste,  Fraud  and  Abuse  Reduction  Act," 
we  could  save  $15  billion  in  1983  and 
1984. 1  believe  these  estimates  were  con- 
servative. One  can  hardly  pick  up  a  ma- 
jor newspaper  today  without  seeing  oflB- 
cial  estimates  in  excess  of  these  amounta. 

I  also  l>elleve  that  we  should  work  to 
get  this  legislation  passed  in  1981.  We 
should  move  forward  while  the  issue  has 
a  high  profile  and  while  we  have  a  new 
administration  whidi  has  indicated  a 
strong  interest  in  doing  s(Mnethlng  about 
the  problems  It  Inherited.  If  we  can  cut 
waste  this  year,  keep  it  out,  and  then  go 
back  for  more  next  year,  those  savings 
wiU  compound  arithmetically. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  c^ers  (Hie  ol 
our  best  hopes  for  balancing  the  budget 
by  1984.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
spending  money  wastefully  when  the 
economy  cries  out  for  frugality.  The 
chaUenge  is  to  get  started  now  and  make 
the  plan  effective  in  1982. 

One  final  note  is  necessary.  I  have 
provided  that  the  legislation  be  "simset" 
after  2  years  aa  the  theory  that  if  it 
proves  effective  it  can  be  reenacted.  And 
if  it  proves  ineffective,  we  will  have  to 
seek  a  better  way.  I  believe  the  former 
will  occur. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  told  me  this  is  an  innova- 
tive approcu:h  which  ought  to  be  given 
a  chance.  I  believe  Members  from  both 
sides  oi  the  aisie  can,  and  ought  to,  sup- 
port this  approach. 

In  the  end,  this  legislation  simply  calls 
oa  Congress  to  get  on  with  the  job — ^to 
look.  A  Senator  could  oppose  this  legis- 
lation on  the  basis  that  it  impinges  on 
somebody's  authority,  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  should  do  the  cut- 
ting, or  that  the  administration  should 
make  the  decisions.  But  I  believe  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  everyone  to  get 
involved.  And  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  aU  argumente  pale  when  confrcmted 
by  the  political  reality  that  there  are 
major  savings  to  be  achieved  and  that 
the  taxpayers  expect  us  to  act. 
(Exhibit  1) 

S.    1120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Waste,  Fraud,  and 
Abuse  Reduction  Act  of  1981". 


AFPLICABIT.nT;    UlTlMil'lOII' 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  This  Act  appUea  to  flaeal  yesn 
1982  and  1983. 

(b)  Por  purpose*  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"agency"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
553(e)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

APPBOPBIATIOITS  ITOT  AVAIULBLB 

Sec.  3.  Of  any  amounts  appropriated  for 
an  agency  for  a  fiscal  year  to  which  this  Act 
applies,  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  such 
amount  shall  not  be  avaUable  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  unless — 

(1)  tbe  agency  transmits  to  tb€  OongreH 
the  plan  required  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
section  4; 

(2)  the  agency  transmits  the  report  re- 
quired under  section  6  to  tbe  Congreaa  on 
tbe  implementation  of  tbe  of  tbe  plan  re- 
quired under  section  4  and  requests  the 
Congress  to  make  avaUable  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  all  or  part  of  the  amotmts  with- 
held under  this  section;  and 

(3)  a  Joint  resolution  Is  enacted.  In  aecottl- 
ance  with  section  6.  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  all  or  part  of  the 
amount  withheld  avaUable  to  the  agency  for 
obligation  or  expenditure. 

FUUr    FOB    THX    BMIUCTIOW    OW    WA8TK.    VmAUD, 
AHD  ABDBB 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  1,  19C1.  and 
not  later  than  one  year  thereafter,  eadi 
agency  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  tlie 
Congress  a  plan,  for  tbe  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  tbe  year  In  which  t2>e 
report  is  submitted,  detaUlng  bow  the  agen- 
cy intends  to  reduce  any  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  which  may  occur  in  the  admlnlatra- 
tlon  of  programs  by  the  agency. 

(b)  Any  plan  required  by  this  section  may 
not  provide  for  the  reduction  of  sen  ices 
provided  pursuant  to  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  tbe  agency. 

BEPOBT   Olf   UruBlB  TO   BEDUCE   WASTK,    VBAVB. 
Ain>   ABTT8B 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  Febmary  1  of  each 
fiscal  year  to  whldi  this  Act  applies,  each 
agency  aball  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  efforts  of  the  agen- 
cy during  such  fiscal  year  to  reduce  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  In  the  administration  of 
programs.  Including  the  efforts  of  the  agen- 
cy to  implement  the  plan  required  by  sec- 
tion 4.  The  report  required  by  tills  section 
shall  include — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  which  baa 
made  reductions  In  such  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse — 

(A)  a  description  of  tbe  nature  of  audi 
reductions; 

(B)  a  specification  of  the  amount  saved  by 
the  agency  as  a  result  of  such  rednctlona 
and  of  the  percentage  such  amount  consti- 
tutes of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  such 
agency  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(C)  If  applicable,  an  explanation  why  tbe 
agency  was  unable  to  make  reductions  In 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  In  tbe  administra- 
tion of  agency  programs  which  would  result 
tn  savings  of  an  an>ount  equal  to  or  In  ex- 
cess of  tbe  amount  withheld  under  section 
3: 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  which  has 
been  unable  to  make  any  reduction  In  such 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  Inability;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  agency  which  has 
determined  that  there  is  no  such  waste, 
fraud,  or  abuse,  a  statement  specifying  such 
determination  and  the  basis  on  which  such 
detmnlnatlon  wi 


BELEASE  OP  FU1VU6 

Sec.  e.  (a)  Any  agency  which,  dortng  a 
fiscal  year  to  which  this  Act  appUes  ( 1 )  (A) 
made  reductions  In  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
In  the  administration  of  programs  which  re- 
sulted in  savings  tn  an  amount  less  than  tbe 
amount  withheld  under  section  3  or  (B)  de- 
termined that  no  such  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse 
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uid  (3)  submlttad  the  pl»n  r«qulr«d 
by  MOtlOB  4  and  Um  report  r«qulr«d  by  aoc- 
tlon  5.  may,  in  acoordance  wltb  this  section. 
submit  a  iwquaat  to  the  Congreaa  (or  tbe  re- 
IMMC  of  Um  amount  wlthbeld  from  obUga- 
tloa  or  opandltur*  under  section  3. 

(b)  Any  ivqueat  by  an  agency  under  this 
taiillon  for  the  release  of  amounts  withheld 
under  aoetton  3  may— 

(1)  In  the  caae  of  an  agency  which  has 
mme»  reductions  In  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
tn  the  administration  of  agency  programs, 
be  for  an  amount  which  equals  the  difference 
between  the  amount  withheld  under  section 
S  and  the  amount  saved  by  the  agency  as  a 
result  of  such  reduction;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  agency  which  has 
tw«<to  the  determination  described  In  section 
6(a)  (3).  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  withheld  under  section  3. 

(e)  By  April  l  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Committee  on  Ooremmental  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  efforts 
of  each  agency  which  submits  a  request 
under  this  section  to  reduce  waste,  fraud. 
and  abiiae  in  the  administration  of  programs, 
and  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlaUoos  of  its  respective  House  its  rec- 
ommendations concerning  whether  all  or 
part  of  the  amount  withheld  under  section 
3  should  be  made  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  by  the  agency.  In  conducting 
the  Investigation  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Oovernmental  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatlves  shall — 

(1)  soUdt  and  consider  comments  from 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlves  havlns  legislative  Juris- 
diction over  programs  administered  by  the 
agency  concerning  the  efforts  of  the  agency 
to  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  such   programs;    and 

(3)  consider  any  report  by  the  Comptroller 
Ooieral  of  the  United  States  or  the  Inspector 
General  or  other  comparable  ofllclal  of  the 
agency  with  respect  to  the  efforts  of  the 
agency  to  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abiise  In 
the  administration  of  programs. 

(d)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  report  to  their  respective  Houses  a  Joint 
resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  alt  or  part  of  the  ftmds 
withheld  under  section  3  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  by  the  agency. 

(e)  The  provisions  cf  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively;  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(2)  with  fxill  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  reUtlng  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
i«ii) .  Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  Senators  permitted 
to  weak  therein  up  to  10  minutes  each. 


CREDIT  CARD  SURCHARGE — 
HJL  S152 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
H.R.  3132,  which  is  a  credit  card  sur- 
charge bill,  be  read  a  first  and  second 
time  and  referred  to  committee.  How- 
ever, there  was  objection  to  that.  The 
leadership  would  have  objected  on  behsJf 
of  another  Senator,  and  for  that  reason 
I  will  not  go  through  that  process. 

I  understand  the  bill  will  not  be  called 
up  today.  Even  If  it  does  go  on  the  calen- 
dar, it  would  not  be  called  up  until  to- 
morrow. So  I  would  like  to  simply  state 
my  objections  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  statement. 

The  net  effect  of  this,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  he  is  not  going  to  call  up  the 
bill  at  this  time.  He  will  state  his  objec- 
tions, his  considerations,  and  his  prefer- 
ences, but  then,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  Senate  today,  even  if  the  Sen- 
ate recesses,  the  bill  will  go  on  the  calen- 
dar and  remain  on  the  calendar  pending 
further  disposition  of  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin understands  the  situation  as  I  have 
just  described  it  or  if  he  has  any  dis- 
agreement with  that  procedure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  procedure  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  in  full  accordance  with  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  I  understand  that  yesterday  the 
minority  leader,  on  my  behalf,  delaved 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  a  day  or 
so.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  skillful 
way  in  which  he  did  that. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader  and  I  agree 
with  them  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
handle  this  now.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
way  under  the  circumstances  I  can  han- 
dle it.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  reason  why  I  wanted  this  to  go 
back  is  that  we  had  1  day  of  hearing  on 
this  bill  and  it  Just  was  not  enough. 
This  is  a  bill,  of  all  the  bills  we  have 
passed  this  year  and  when  the  year  Is 
over,  which  will  still  be  the  most  Ironic 
action  we  have  taken,  because  it  per- 
sists  in  applying  a  regulation,  a  restric- 
tion, a  restraint,  on  the  private  sector  for 
which  there  is  no  reason. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  Senate 
had  developed  a  full  hearing  record  on 
the  matter  of  continued  regulation  of 
surcharges  and  dlscoimts.  the  Senate 
would  have  agreed  with  the  position  that 
Senator  OLZifif  and  I  took  when  similar 
legislation  was  before  the  Senate  earlier 
in  the  year. 

The  Senate  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  fresh  start  on  a  matter  of  vital 
interest  to  our  economy. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  refer  this  bill  to  the  committee. 


but  I  guess  It  cannot  do  that.  So  let  me 
just  say  why  I  think  we  should  give  It 
further  detailed  consideration  when  It 
comes  up.  There  Ls  a  serious  question  as 
to  whether  continued  regulation  Is  In 
the  public  interest  or  whether  deregula- 
tion and  the  free  market  should  govern 
surcharges.  President  Reagan  has  wisely 
called  for  deregtilatlon  of  the  economy. 
The  Vice  President  heads  a  task  force  on 
deregulation.  The  Banking  Committee 
should  hear  from  the  administration  on 
the  issue.  We  did  not. 

This  bill  continues  a  wholly  uimeces- 
sary  regulation,  interfering  with  the 
right  of  independent  businessmen  to  op- 
erate their  businesses  any  way  they 
wish.  And  I  think  the  interference  Is 
wholly  unjustified. 

And  why  do  they  do  that?  Why  should 
independent  businessmeh  not  be  allowed 
to  give  cash  customers  a  break?  That  Is 
what  this  bill  would  prevent.  Why  should 
this  Republican  Senate  persist  in  this 
regulation,  opposed  by  consumer 
groups — opposed  by  consumer  groups — 
in  the  name  of  consumers,  to  restrain 
business  from  imposing  a  surcharge  on 
credit  cards? 

In  imposing  that  surchtu^e,  what  they 
do  is  they  give  a  break  to  cash  customers. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  break 
should  be  allowed. 

After  all,  inflation  Is  our  number  one 
economic  problem.  To  allow  surcharges 
would  be  deflationary,  because  people 
would  be  less  Inclined  to  charge  it,  less 
inclined  to  use  their  credit  cards,  more 
inclined  to  pay  cash  and  more  inclined 
not  to  buy. 

Ilie  ban  on  surcharges,  by  artificially 
lowering  the  true  cost  of  credit,  encour- 
ages current  subsidized  consumption. 
The  Banking  Committee,  as  I  said,  held 
a  1-day  hearing  on  the  surcharge  issue. 
It  did  not  hear  from  witnesses  on  how 
deregulation  of  surcharges  would  fit  in 
with  the  President's  program,  nor  from 
economists.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the 
Banking  Committee  did  not  develop  a 
full  record  on  the  surcharge  issue. 

Of  those  who  d'd  aiH>ear,  the  consumer 
groups  took  a  very  strong  position  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  surcharge,  because 
they  felt  that  the  cash  purchases  should 
be  encouraged. 

True,  we  did  hear  from  the  credit  card 
companies.  What  do  you  think  they  testi- 
fied to?  Well,  American  Express,  to  no- 
body's surprise,  said  they  did  not  want 
the  surcharge  to  be  Imposed  on  credit 
card  purchases.  Of  course  they  do  not 
wsmt  it.  After  all,  they  live  by  that.  They 
received  a  billion  dollars  last  year,  lliey 
will  get  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  this 
year  in  payments  from  merchants  who 
will  permit  the  use  of  credit  cards.  And 
that  billion  dollars  and  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  will  be  charged,  of  course,  to  the 
cash  customers  and  all  customers  who 
buy  goods  from  these  merchants. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  side  of  the 
business  commimity  did  not  testify.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  large  discoimt  houses 
like  Montgomery  Ward  and  Zayre's, 
which  would  oppose  continued  regula- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee did  not  hear  from  a  number  of  con- 
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servatively  oriented  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union,  the  Council 
for  a  Compietitlve,  Economy,  and  the 
Heritage  Foundation,  all  of  whom  oppose 
continued  regulation  of  surcharges. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  3132  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  Committee  for 
further  hearings  for  all  the  reasons  I 
have  stated.  However,  as  I  imderstand  it, 
that  is  impossible  to  achieve  now,  be- 
cause it  did  pass  the  Senate  earlier  by  a 
reasonably  close  vote.  I  do  hope  that  we 
will,  when  the  bill  comes  up,  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  In  more  de- 
tail and  recognize  the  strong  awoAXXaa. 
the  reasonable  opposition,  on  the  put  of 
those  who  oppose  excessive  regulation  on 
the  part  of  our  economy  and  that  we  can 
defeat  this  bill. 

H.R.  3132  Is  contrary  to  the  free  mar- 
ket. It  Is  Inflationary.  It  will  Impose  the 
Government  between  buyer  and  seller.  I 
say,  along  with  the  President,  let  us  get 
the  regulatory  monkey  off  our  backs  on 
this  one.  I  hope  that  particularly  my 
Republican  colleagues  will  see  the  virtue 
of  the  free  market  and  send  this  bill  to 
its  well-deserved  resting  place  In  the 
nesu-est  convmlent  cemetery. 

Bdr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  de- 
bate on  this  matter.  I  hope  In  the  mean- 
while that  those  groups  hi  the  cotmtry 
who  have  Indicated  to  me  how  strongly 
they  oppose  this  legislation  will  let  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  know.  It 
did  pass  the  House.  It  passed  the  House 
In  quite  a  hurry  without  the  opportunity 
for  those  who  oppose  it  to  renter  their 
opposition. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DENIAL  OF  FEDERAL  HOUSINO  AS- 
SISTANCE UNDER  RENT  <X>NTROL 
PROQRAMS 

Mr.  MOYOTHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  yesterday  took  an  action 
that  would  be  depicted  as  a  wholly  Im- 
proper and  unacceptable  Instance  of 
Federal  intrusion,  overregiilatlon.  and 
paternalism  had  it  been  taken  by  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority,  and  should  be  so  re- 
gu^ed  when  taken  by  a  Roniblican  ma- 
jority. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  decision  to 
deny  Federal  housing  assistance  f imds  to 
communities  with  rent  control  programs. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  punish  cities 
that  behave  in  a  certain  way — a  way  that 
various  Senators  disapprove  of — and  by 
creating  the  threat  of  pimishment  to 
cause  those  cities  to  change  their  be- 
havlw. 

lliere  Is  a  sense  In  which  It  does  not 
matter  what  one  happens  to  think  of 
rent  control  itself:  the  central  Issue  Is 
whether  it  is  any  of  Washington's  busl- 


I  should  Uke  to  quote  a  brief  passage 
from  the  1980  Republican  Party  plat- 
form: 

The  RepubUean  Party  rMlllnm  its  belief 
In  the  traditional  American  principle  that 
the  best  government  Is  the  one  cloaast  to 
the  people.  There,  it  is  lees  costly,  more  ac- 
countable, and  more  reqmnslve  to  peoplels 
needs.  .  . .  Our  States  and  localltlea  have  the 
talent,  wisdom,  and  determlnatlan  to  re- 


spond to  the  variety  of  demands  made  upon 
them.  .  .  .  We  pledge  to  continue  and  re- 
double our  efforts  to  return  power  to  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

And  in  fact  this  is  the  position  taken 
by  the  Reagan  administration  which  op- 
poses this  measure. 

Rent  control  and  rent  stabilization  are 
the  quintessence  of  local  issues.  Some 
communities  have  them.  Others  do  not. 
They  are  the  kind  of  political  issues  that 
axt  res^ved  by  mayors  and  city  coimcils, 
sometimes  imder  the  watchful  eye  of 
Oovemors  and  State  legislatures. 

The  city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  has 
chosen  to  phase  out  its  old  rent  control 
law  and  replace  it  with  a  system  of  rent 
stabilization.  Landlords  now  choose  to 
have  rents  regulated  in  return  for  real 
estate  tax  abatements,  or,  if  they  choose 
not  to,  that  is  an  option  thev  have. 

We  are  now  asked  bv  our  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  majority  to  participate 
in  the  federalization  of  the  issue  of  rent 
control.  In  what  can  only  be  termed  a 
power  grab  by  Washington,  a  fresh  ex- 
ample of  the  classic  pattern  of  intrud- 
ing the  purportedly  superior  wisdom  of 
Federal  officials  into  what  has  hereto- 
fore lieen  left  to  governments  "closest  to 
to  people." 

That  is  the  first  and  essential  point, 
having  to  do  with  the  nature  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  the  proper  role  of  the 
naticmal  Government.  tSy  second  point 
is  a  policy  judgment,  one  with  which 
many  may  disagree  and  obviously 
some  do. 

Rent  restraint  is  not  an  evil  thing.  It 
has  costs,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  defen- 
sible social  policy  designed  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  housing  costs,  and  thereby 
meet  the  housing  needs,  of  city  dwellers, 
many  of  them  our  elderly  and  depend- 
ent. I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  oc- 
casional instances  of  persons  living  In 
rent-controlled  apartments  who  could 
afford  to  pay  imcontrolled  rents.  But  in 
the  situation  I  know  best,  which  happens 
to  be  the  Nation's  largest  rent  control 
situation.  New  York  City,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  persons  remaining 
In  pre-1969  rent-controlled  housing 
units  could  not  afford  to  Uve  in  the  city 
if  they  did  not  have  this  form  of  social 
subsidy. 

In  1978,  the  median  income  of  rent- 
controlled  households  in  New  York  was 
$7,338.  One-third  of  these  New  Yorkers 
are  at  or  slightly  above  the  federally 
established  poverty  line.  Four  out  of 
every  five  of  these  households  earned  less 
than  (15-000  a  year,  although  they  reside 
in  a  metropolitan  area  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  highest  costs  of  living. 

Among  those  New  Yorkers  who  live  in 
1.25  million  rent-regulated  units,  1.3  mil- 
lion are  65  or  older. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  lot  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  a  "social  safety 
net"  under  the  "truly  needy."  I  submit 
that  most  persons  in  rent-controlled 
households  are  needy  and  qualify  for 
any  reas(mable  definition  of  the  social 
safety  net.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  require  or 
even  encourage  rent  control.  For  it  is 
fundamentally  none  of  Washington's 
business,  and  need  not  be.  But  it  seems 


to  me  unconscionable  that  the  Senate 
would  seriously  ctmsider  ripping  an 
enormous  hole  in  the  social  safety  nets 
that  Cities  have  ahready  woven. 

The  Banking  Committee  action  Is  bad 
government  and  bad  social  pcdicy.  Four 
miUion  New  York  tenants  deserve  better 
from  their  Federal  Government.  I  will 
move  to  strike  this  provision  when  It 
comes  to  this  floor  for  consideraUon  by 
the  full  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


STATE  LEGISLATORS  ACT  TO 
ENCOURAGE  EMPLOYEE  STOCK 
OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  over  tbe 
past  8  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
more  than  a  dozen  different  laws  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  use  of  emjdoyae 
stock  ownership  plans.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  the  sponsor  of  many  of  thOM 
laws,  and  I  expect  to  sponsor  a  few  more. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  we  operate 
within  a  Federal  system  of  Government, 
in  which  State  governments  have  the. 
primary  responsibihty  for  the  health  of 
their  own  individual  State  economies. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  of  operating  imder  a  Federal 
system  is  the  wide  variety  of  experi- 
mentation that  is  possible. 

Individual  States  are  free  to  try  oat 
different  ideas,  and  if  they  work,  then 
other  States  or  even  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  can  then  adopt  them.  This  di- 
versity is  one  of  the  real  strengths  of  our 
system,  and  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that,  true  to  form,  a  growing  number 
of  States  are  beginning  to  enact  lavs  to 
encourage  employee  stock  ownenhlp 
plans  (ESOP's) . 

The  State  of  Minnesota  was  the  flrrt 
to  enact  such  a  law,  back  In  1974.  Sena- 
tor (jieorge  Pillsbury  sponsored  a  blU  that 
treats  a  bequest  to  an  ESOP  the  same  as 
a  bequest  to  a  charitable  foundaticm  for 
purposes  of  the  Minnesota  estate  tax.  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  idea  and  I 
have  included  a  similar  provision  In  the 
"Expanded  Ownership  Act"  that  I  am 
sponsoring  this  yvu. 

Under  present  Federal  law.  an  owner 
who  leaves  his  estate  to  a  sodety  for 
the  study  of  voodoo  can  avoid  estate  tax 
entirely,  while  an  owner  who  wants  to 
leave  his  stock  to  an  ESOP  to  reward 
all  the  people  who  helped  m^ke  him  rfA 
would  have  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  for 
the  privflege  oi  doing  so.  I  agree  with 
Senator  Pillsbury  that  such  a  law  makes 
no  sense,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  wOl 
be  as  successful  as  he  was  in  gettlnc 
the  law  changed. 

Bfaryland  was  the  next  State  to  act  to 
promote  employee  stock  ownership.  In 
1979.  Marylands  legislature  enacted  a 
joint  resolution  declarInK  that  the  State 
should  encourage  hroadenM  caoltal 
ownership  throueh  ESOP's.  The  resota- 
tion  asked  the  department  oi  economic 
and  community  develonment  to  prepare 
a  study  of  wav<!  in  which  the  Pttte  cnuld 
do  so.  TTiat  department.  he«ded  bv  Sec- 
retary James  Roberson.  did  an  excel- 
lent job  on  \ixt  study,  and  the  next  year 
the  legislature  enacted  four  of  Its  recom- 
mendations into  law. 

Hie  most  important  of  these  four 
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\um  WM  tHtod  the  "Bro«daaed  Owner- 
ship Act."  sponaored  by  Senator  Victor 
CiMhwft.  This  ftct  wu  pueed  xmanl- 
mously  by  both  houses  of  the  Maryland 
LeglaUture.  and  merits  quoting  in  full: 

"(A)  It  u  the  policy  of  thU  8t»t«  to  «- 
eogniM  the  declaration  of  the  Joint  Bco- 
nooilc  Committee  of  the  CongreH  of  the 
United  SUtee  that  broadening  the  owner- 
■hlp  of  capital  should  be  a  twin  pUlar  of 
economic  poUcy.  along  with  achleTlnc  full 
employment.  The  General  Aaembly  of  Mary- 
land find*  that  Bmployee  Stock  Ownenhlp 
Plans.  ••  defined  in  the  United  States  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  the  broadening  of  capital 
ownership.  Increase  the  Income  and  finan- 
cial security  of  dtlsens  of  this  SUte,  es- 
•ure  clUaens  greater  control  of  their  eco- 
eiomlc  futures,  improve  productivity  and 
labor-management  relations,  contribute  to 
the  National  effort  to  combat  inflation, 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system,  and 
put  the  State  in  the  forefront  of  contem- 
porary economic  trends.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
t^t«  state  to  encourage  the  broadening  of 
the  base  of  capital  ownership  among  wider 
nxuabers  of  Maryland  citizens,  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plans  as  one  means  of  broadening  the 
ownership  of  capital. 

"(B)  The  Division  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Economic  and 
Community  Development,  the  Maryland  In- 
dustrial Development  Financing  Authority, 
the  Development  Credit  Corporation  of  Mary- 
land, the  Maryland  State  Office  of  Minority 
Bustneas  Enterprise,  the  Division  of  Labor 
and  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Licensing 
>n«i  Regulation,  and  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission shall  Include  a  discussion  of  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  these  policies  in  their 
respective  annual  reports  as  required  by  law 
The  enumeration  of  theee  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities for  purpoees  of  the  reporting 
requirements  of  this  section  may  not  be 
construed  to  exempt  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities so  enumerated  from  adhering  to 
the  policies  stated  In  this  section. 

"(C)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
Broadened  Ownership  Act." 

That  Is  a  profound  statement  for  a 
State  to  make,  and  I  know  that  the  de- 
partment of  economic  and  community 
development  has  already  begun  to  Im- 
plement this  State  policy  by  publishing 
and  distributing  an  attractive  brochure 
describing  the  merits  of  employee  stocic 
ownenhlp  plans.  The  text  of  that  bro- 
chure Is  reprinted  below.  I  will  be  most 
anxious  to  read  the  annual  reports  of 
the  other  agencies  listed  in  the  act  to  see 
what  they  are  doing  to  promote  this  in- 
novative and  promising  concept. 

In  addition  to  the  broadened  owner- 
ship act.  Maryland's  Legislature  also 
paued  three  other  laws  that  year:  First, 
a  law  sponsored  by  Delegate  Joan  Pitkin 
prohibiting  the  public  service  commis- 
sioD  from  eliminating  the  incentive  pro- 
vided under  Federal  law  for  utility  com- 
panies to  sulopt  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plans;  second,  a  law  spon- 
sored by  Delegate  Ellen  Sauerbrey  pro- 
viding an  exemptloD  from  State  securi- 
ties laws  for  ESOP  transactions:  and 
third,  a  law  s^misond  by  Senator  Joseph 
Corran  authorising  the  commissioner  of 
•ecurkleg  to  require  a  company  seeking 
to  take  over  a  Maryland  company  to 
notify  the  target  cranpany  that  the  'ESOP 
might  be  available  as  an  alternative  to 
being  taken  over.  These  are  excellent 


laws,  and  I  hope  the  other  49  States  will 
take  a  hard  look  at  them  with  a  thought 
to  amending  their  own  laws  along  these 
lines. 

Shortly  after  the  Maryland  resolution 
was  passed  In  1979,  the  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware passed  a  similar  resolution,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Kevin  Free. 
Delaware's  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  and  Economic  Development  pub- 
lished an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
study  as  a  result  of  that  resolution,  which 
explored  the  feasibility  of  esUbllshlng  a 
general  stock  ownership  corporation  in 
Delaware  and  the  desirability  of  enact- 
ing various  ESOP  laws.  Representative 
Free  in  1980  sponsored  a  Broadened 
Ownership  Act  that  passed  the  House 
unanimously,  but  never  reached  a  vote 
in  the  Senate.  I  understand  that  the  bill 
has  been  reintroduced  this  year  and  has 
again  passed  the  House;  I  wish  Mr.  Free 
every  success  in  steering  it  to  passage  in 
the  Delaware  Senate. 

In  1979.  the  State  of  Michigan,  plagued 
in  recent  years  by  a  rash  of  plant  closings 
in  the  wake  of  the  decline  of  the  automo- 
bile industry,  enacted  an  ESOP  law  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Perry  Bullard. 
This  law  instructs  Michigan's  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  establish  a  program  providing 
technical  assistance  to  employee  groups 
seeking  to  keep  companies  in  business 
that  would  otherwise  close  or  leave  the 
SUte. 

In  many  cases,  an  employee  takeover 
can  keep  a  company  operating — on  a 
proflUble  basis — where  an  absentee 
owner  with  no  concern  about  the  Impact 
on  the  community  would  seek  to  shut 
down.  I  commend  RepresenUtive  Bullard 
for  his  initiative  and  insight  in  sponsor- 
ing this  pathbreaklng  legislation,  and  I 
wish  the  departments  well  in  canrlng  it 
out. 

The  most  recent  ESOP  law  was  Just 
adopted  by  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Worker  Owned  Corporation  Study  Act, 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  David 
Schwartz,  directs  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry  to  study  the 
use  of  woi^er  ownership  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  plant  closings,  and  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
handling  these  unfortunate  situations. 
Experience  shows  that  the  ESOP  can  of- 
ten be  advanUgeously  used  in  these  sit- 
uations, and  I  am  confident  that  with  a 
concerted  effort  New  Jersey  can  save 
thousands  of  jobs  and  create  thousands 
of  new  employee-owners  at  the  same 
time. 

These  are  the  SUte  laws  that  I  am 
aware  of,  although  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  are  some  that  have  not  come 
to  my  attention.  In  addition,  there  are 
ongoing  efforts  in  a  number  of  SUtes 
that  deserve  our  best  wishes  for  success : 

In  Massachusetts,  Representative 
Bruce  Wetherl)ee  has  introduced  a  ver- 
sion of  the  broadened  ownership  act. 
and  in  Virginia.  Delegate  Warren  Barry 
has  done  likewise. 

California's  economic  development 
commission  devoted  a  hearing  to  the 
subject  of  ESOP's  last  March,  and 
unanimously  approved  a  motion  by 
Commissioner  Robert  Nelson  to  direct 
the  staff  to  prepare  ESOP  legislation  for 


submission  to  the  SUte  legislature.  If 
California  were  a  separate  country,  It 
would  be  the  seventh  largest  economy 
in  the  world,  so  it  is  exciting  Indeed  to 
learn  of  the  State's  ready  acceptance  of 
the  ESOP  concept.  I  am  quite  hopeful 
that  California  will  take  the  lead  in  en- 
acting sweeping  ESOP  legislation  that 
no  one  will  be  able  to  Ignore. 

And  in  Cttilo,  RepresenUtive  Rocco 
Ck>lonna  is  now  preparing  legislation  to 
encourage  ESOP's,  in  conjunction  with 
several  firms  that  already  have  a  record 
of  success  with  these  plans. 

The  amazing  thing  about  all  this 
ESOP  activity  at  the  SUte  level  Is  that 
it  has  not  been  centrally  directed  by  any 
national  organization.  The  Ideas  have 
truly  spnmg  up  from  the  grassroots. 
Now  I  understand  that  the  conference 
of  alternative  SUte  and  local  policies 
wUl  try  to  bring  some  coordination  to 
the  area  by  publishing  a  handbook  for 
SUte  legislators  on  the  ESOP  and  how 
best  to  go  about  enacting  legislation  to 
promote  it.  This  handbook,  I  predict,  will 
add  tremendous  Impetus  to  the  ESOP 
movement  at  the  State  level. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  per- 
sonallv  thank  each  SUte  legislator  who 
has  stuck  his  or  her  neck  out  to  sponsor 
legislation  dealing  with  a  concept  with 
which  their  coUeaeues  were  unfamiliar.  I 
have  been  doing  the  same  thing  here  In 
Washington  for  the  past  8  years,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  not  easy.  But  someone 
must  do  the  job,  and  I  know  that  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  become  em- 
ployee-owners in  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  mtmy  millions  more  who  will  do  so 
in  the  future,  appreciate  the  efforto  of 
those  courageous  and  innovative  SUte 
legislators  who  are  paving  the  way. 

Washington,  take  heed.  There  is  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  sentiment  for  more  employee 
ownership,  and  that  tide  is  expresing  it- 
self through  the  acts  of  SUte  legislatures 
all  across  America.  It  Is  time  to  act  de- 
cisively to  broaden  the  ownership  of 
America's  capital.  The  people  demand  no 
less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
ESOP  promotional  brochure  prepared  by 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Economic 
and  Community  Development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Emflotxe  Stock  OwwaasBip  Plait 
wBAT  IB  Aif  norr 
An  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan  U  a 
device  which  glvee  a  corporation's  employees 
shares  of  stock  In  their  employer  without  re- 
quiring them  to  put  up  their  own  money  for 
It.  In  technical  terms,  an  ESOP  U  a  stock 
bonus  plan  "qualifled"  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  A  stock  bonus  plan  is  one  In 
which  employees  are  compensated  with  stock 
Inetead  of  cash.  "Qualified''  means  the  plan 
complies  wtlh  the  various  rules  of  the  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA). 

la  AM  laOP  A  dVIAWAT? 

Not  at  all.  ESOP's  generate  capital,  and 
capital.  unUke  consumer  goods  and  services, 
pays  for  Itself.  Capital  produces  wealth  and 
thereby  generates  Income  that  Is  generally 
sufficient  to  repay  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
capital  within  ttiree  to  seven  years. 

ESOP  is  paid  f  cr  through  the  eSorU  of  tbe 


worker*  who  earn  their  e^pltal  Mcnmulatlom 
by  aoqulilng  stock  la  their  company.  ThU 
often  leads  to  productivity  Unprovamants 
that  beneUt  a  corporation  "k  profitability, 
sow  Doxs  AX  aK>r  woax* 

Tbe  oceporatlon  astaUlahes  an  Kmployea 
Stock  Ownenhlp  Trust  (BSOT)  and  atoets 
truataea  to  supervise  It.  Tb*  trustees  than 
borrow  money  from  a  financial  Institution 
and  invest  the  money  In  «v»iwm««  stock  of  the 
corjwratkm.  In  return  for  this  *nfvf<ffn  of 
capital,  tbe  corporation  guanuitaea  payment 
of  the  loan  ahouM  tba  trust  faU  to  meat  Its 
obligation. 

This  fieah  c^tal  estabUahaa  aii»t«wiai 
support  that  the  corporation  needs  to  ex- 
pand or  improve  Ita  operation,  and  in  turn 
enhances  the  corporation's  profit  struetoza. 
Some  of  theee  profits  go  back  to  tbe  BBOT 
m  the  form  of  tax-deduetlbla  oontrtbutUuM 
by  the  corporation.  These  oontrtbutlans  an 
used  by  the  trust  to  pay  the  installments  on 
the  loan  for  the  original  purebsaa  of  the 
stock. 

BDmHHir 


The  plan  described  above  U  oaUed  a  "aevar- 
aged  ESOP"  which  reqtilres  a  debt. 

A  more  basle  B80P  Is  an  "unlevaragad 
plan"  whleh  operates  In  much  tbe  same  man- 
ner, but  doee  not  require  a  debt.  Under  tbe 
unleveraged  plan,  the  corporation  oontil- 
butee  profit  bonuses  to  the  ESOT  for  Inveet- 
ment  mto  common  stock  of  the  oorporatton 
at  current  fair  market  value.  The  corpora- 
tion claims  tax  deductions  for  these 
oontrlbntlonB. 


(1)  An  BBOP  provides  an  inexpensive  way 
to  raise  capital  and  broadens  the  coital 
ownership  of  a  corporation  to  Include  its 
employees.  Many  of  the  companies  that  have 
operating  ESOP's  note  strong  productivity 
Improvements  on  the  part  of  their  employee 
Investors. 

(3)  An  ESOP  also  provides  a  market  for 
"m-house"  offerings  for  the  sale  of  stock  by 
the  company's  current  shareholders  which 
prevents  control  of  the  company  from  pass- 
ing Into  unfriendly  hands. 

(3)  An  ESOP  aUows  companies  to  take  ad- 
vantage oC  a  special  tax  provision  which 
permiU  them  to  uae  an  additional  14  per- 
cent Inveatment  Tax  Credit  for  monies  con- 
tributed to  an  BSOP. 

BOW  »o  mpLoma  ao«oib  rockt 

An  employee  first  becomes  a  participant 
in  the  plan  by  working  at  least  one  year  for 
the  company.  Each  year  thereafter,  the  stock 
or  cash  that  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Trust  is  allocated 
to  the  eeparate  accounts  of  each  participant. 
This  aUocatlon  is  made  proportlanate  to  the 
employee's  compensation,  so  that  an  em- 
ployee who  earns  $20,000  per  year  wUl  receive 
twice  as  much  as  an  employee  who  earns 
tlO,000  per  year.  Any  dividends  paid  on  the 
stock  held  in  the  trust  can  be  "paaaed 
through"  to  the  participants. 

WRKM   ASK   TRa   aaNSPlIB   COLLKnaB? 

An  employee  U  not  fully  entitled  to  bis 
entire  account  at  flrat.  The  proportion  to 
which  he  is  entitled  is  determined  by  a  "vest- 
ing" schedule.  In  a  typical  plan,  an  employee 
will  be  0  percent  vested  until  he  has  spent 
three  years  with  the  company.  At  that  point, 
the  employee  Is  30  percent  vested.  The  em- 
ployee to  40  percent  vested  after  four  years, 
60  percent  vested  after  five  years  and  so  on, 
until  after  ten  years  when  the  employee  is 
fuUy  entitled  to  the  stock  which  has  been 
accumulating  in  his  account.  However,  the 
employee  cannot  demand  hto  shares  until  he 
leaves  the  company,  either  by  retiring  or  for 
other  r' 


it  difficult  to  properly  execute  an  ESOP.  How- 
ever, there  to  an  example  of  one  company 
that  was  saved  by  the  creation  of  an  ESOT 
which  purchased  the  sagging  company. 

ESOP's  are  complicated,  but  they  have 
proved  to  be  valuable  to  both  employer  and 
employee.  Before  making  a  decision,  inter- 
ested persons  need  to  find  out  more  about 
them. 

wBxax  CAK  I  LXAXir  iioax  about  xsop's? 

Recent  legtolatlon  has  simplified  the  estab- 
lishment of  ESOP's  in  Maryland.  Por  further 
information,  contact:  William  C.  McKlnley, 
Jr..  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Business  Llai- 
aon.  Department  of  Economic  and  Commu- 
nity Development.  1748  Forest  Drive,  An- 
napolto,  Md.  31401  or  Louto  T.  Hofferbert, 
Executive  Assistant,  Commissioner  of  Lat>or 
iLnd  Industry,  Department  of  Licensing  and 
Regulation,  203  East  Baltimore  Street,  BalU- 
more,  Md.  21203. 


SHOT7UI    MT    COMPAirr    HAVS    AK 

ESOP'S  do  not  work  for  all  companies.  For 
example,  an  unprofitable  company  will  find 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

IGr.  STWENS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day In  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee we  marked  up  the  budget  re- 
ductions as  outlined  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  budget  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. Included  in  those  reductions  was 
a  $632  million  cut  in  Federal  taxpayer 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  subsidies  for  non- 
profit mailers. 

We  all  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
attitude  taken  by  Postmaster  General 
William  Bolger  who  has  sUted  many 
times  that  in  effect  the  Postal  Service 
would  bite  the  bullet  and  absorb  these 
postal  cuts  without  undue  raises  in  rates 
and  reduction  in  service.  It  is  all  the 
more  admirable  when  we  note  the  tre- 
moidous  problems  faced  by  the  n.S. 
Postal  Service  today. 

For  an  excellent  outline  of  those  prob- 
lems, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  BCay  3  entitled  "Postal  Service  Faces 
Serious  Troubles  After  10  Years." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postal  Sxavicx  Paos  Sbxoub  Tbooblks 
AiTia  10  TxABS 

Washincton,  May  2. — As  tbe  United 
States  Postal  Service  moves  toward  the 
July  1  observance  of  Its  10th  year  as  an  in- 
dq>endent  agency.  It  finds  itself  beset  by 
troubles  that  Include  growing  opposition 
from  members  of  Congress  bent  on  reassert- 
ing a  measure  of  control. 

The  problems  are  both  numerous  and 
large.  Reagan  Administration  officials  want 
to  trim  about  9800  million  from  postal  ap- 
propriations over  the  next  two  years.  The 
Postal  Rate  Commission  slashed  more  than 
$1  billion  from  the  rate  Increase  application 
in  Marrh,  raising  the  cost  of  a  first-class 
stamp  from  16  cents  to  IB  cents  Instead  of 
to  the  requested  20  cents. 

The  667,000  postal  employees  expect  a 
large  raise  when  labor  contracts  are  renewed 
thto  summer,  de^ite  an  operating  deficit. 
And  several  members  of  Congress  oppose  the 
nine-digit  ZIP  code  that  was  to  be  Intro- 
duced thto  sununer.  The  Postal  Service  ar- 
gues that  the  four  extra  digits  would  in- 
crease productivity  and  save  $600  million  a 
yaar. 

Rwnator  Ted  Stevens,  the  Alaska  RepubU- 
ean  who  heads  the  Poetal  Subcommittee  of 
the  Ooremmental  Affairs  Committee,  said 
ha  opposed  any  mandatory  use  of  the  nlne- 


dlglt  code.  But  he  added.  "We  are  kidding 
ourselves  if  we  think  the  Poetal  Service  can 
simply  wave  a  magic  wand  and  absorb  dou- 
ble-digit inflation,  budget  cuts  and  in- 
creased employee  demands  without  realUlng 
savings  through  technological  improve- 
ments." 

XXPANOKD   CODS  IB   mtST  BIBP 

Senator  Stevens  said  that  Congress  should 
•ipfiTO>i*  the  expanded  ZIP  code  as  a  start 
toArard  aUowlng  the  Postal  Service  to  make 
Improvements. 

At  the  moment,  the  Postal  Service's  chief 
problem  to  red  ink.  ibe  deficit  in  the  fiscal 
year  1980  was  $306  million,  and  poetal  "«e.iH«it 
had  to  console  themselves  with  tbe  fact  that 
the  shortage  was  only  about  half  what  had 
been  projected.  Since  1971,  when  the  service 
was  reorganized,  it  has  bad  only  one  year 
without  a  deficit;  it  had  a  "surplus"  of  $470 
mUllon  in  1979. 

Tbe  service  lost  $69  million  in  the  most 
recent  28-day  accounting  period  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Ttiat  period  ended 
March  20,  before  the  new  rates  took  effect  on 
March  22.  The  results  for  the  next  28-day 
period,  which  ended  April  17.  wlU  be  avaU- 
able  shortly.  While  that  period  almost  surely 
will  show  a  "surplus,"  Postmaster  General 
William  P.  Bolger  predicts  that  the  fuU  year 
will  show  a  deficit  because  tbe  rate  Increase 
to  18  cents  was  Insufflclent. 

The  nlne-dlglt  ZIP  code  was  to  have  re- 
ceived final  approval  by  June  1  and  sub- 
sequently, aoctn-dlng  to  the  plan,  the  Postal 
Service  was  to  have  deployed  new  automated 
sorting  equipment  designed  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, cut  costs  and  reduce  the  price  of 
service  to  large  and  co(q>eratlve  business  cus- 
tomers, thus  stUnulattng  higlter  volume. 

NO    LABCE    AMD    VOCAL    ALLIES 

Deq>ite  the  advertised  enticements,  the 
Postal  Service  has  faUed  to  attract  any  large 
and  vocal  allies  to  support  the  longer  ZIP 
code.  Instead,  big  maUers  have  complained 
about  what  it  would  cost  to  switch  to  the 
new  system,  consumers  have  oppoeed  the 
prospect  of  having  to  remember  or  record 
longer  numbers  and  are  also  dubious  of  the 
Poetal  Service's  assertions  that  the  system 
would  be  voluntary.  And  dvU  libertarians 
have  called  the  system  a  threat  to  privacy. 

The  system  to  designed  to  pinpoint  the 
destination  of  mail  better  than  the  five-digit 
system.  The  nine-digit  code  would  direct  mall 
to  a  much  smaller  area,  often  no  larger  than 
a  city  block  or  two. 

In  recent  campaigns  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
panded ZIP  code.  Mr.  Bolger  stressed  that  its 
use  would  be  voluntary  (or  both  Indlvlduato 
and  businesses,  but  he  emphaslaed  that 
maUers  could  save  half  a  cent  per  piece  of 
maU  by  using  the  four  extra  digits,  a  sub- 
stantial saving  for  large-volimie  mailers. 

"While  we  would  like  ordlnuy  dtlsens  to 
use  their  own  ZTV  plus  four,  particularly 
when  ordering  items  from  businesses,"  Mr. 
Bolger  recently  told  Congressional  panels, 
"the  success  or  faUure  of  thto  program  does 
not  depend  (m  individual  usage." 

"VOLUirrABT"    CODE     IIADK     MAKDATOaT 

J.  Edward  Day.  Postmaster  Oeneral  in  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  under  whom  the 
five-digit  system  was  started  in  1963  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Bolger.  He  told  a  Oongres- 
slcmal  panel  that  the  five-digit  code  bad  been 
introduced  on  a  voluntary  basto  but  was 
made  mandatory  within  two  years  for  most 
business  classes  of  maU,  although  not  for 
private  letters. 

Representative  Wenn  English.  Democrat 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Senator  David  Duren- 
berger.  Republican  of  Minnesota,  have  intro- 
duced biUs  to  bar  tbe  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  Introduction  of  tbe  new  ZIP  code.  It  to 
widely  thought  in  both  houses  that  the  bills 
would  probably  pass  if  thev  reached  floor 
votes,  but  the  sub-committees  speclalbdng 
In  postal  matters  have  held  them  up  so  far. 
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Mr.  iDgUab  sad  ICr.  DnrantMrgar  b»T« 
liHiin  M^ot^T  affoit  tb*t  M«ma  sun  to 
lUndv  tb«  chancM  for  the  expanded  code. 
■Mb  bM  drswn  up  and  eent  to  nonpostal 
eommttf  mMniiw  that  would  bar  FKteral 
■aancilM  trom  taking  part  in  the  nlne-dlglt 
ijstam.  Ftdval.  atata  and  local  goTermnanU, 
eollagaa  and  unlTaiaitlaa  and  large  instltu- 
tloaa  and  boalnaaMa  were  expected  to  be  tbe 
primary  aappartera  of  tbe  expanded  syetcm. 

Other  member*  of  Oongreaa.  weary  of  com- 
plaint* fran  oonatltuenta  about  the  Poetal 
Serrloe  and  tbe  recent  rat*  Inereaaa*.  hare 
Intradueod  vailoa*  uieaauiee  tbat  would  alter 
tbe  Independent  managenMnt  of  tbe  aerTlce. 
One  but  by  Bepreeantattve  William  L.  CUy. 
Democrat  of  Iflaaourl.  would  prohibit  poetal 
expenditure*  of  $6  million  or  more  without 
Ownfremlnnal  approval.  Another  bill  would 
forbid  any  ebaace*  In  tbe  arallablllty  o/ 
poetal  aervlc**  In  ma*t  of  the  nation  without 
Oongr***lonal  approval. 

On  another  ftant,  tta*  Fwtal  Serrloe  suf- 
fered a  abarp  aetbaok  laat  year  when  the 
Poetal  Bat*  Oommla*lon  and  the  Federal 
Oommunleatlona  OommlMlon  refuaed  to  al- 
low tbe  agency  to  operate  a  comprehenalve 
electronic  mall  mrrlce  that  might  have  as- 
sured the  agency  of  Increasing  revenues. 

Instead,  tbe  communications  commission 
arranged  It  so  that  companies  specialising 
In  electronic  nisssagBs  would  maintain  a  ma- 
jor stake  In  that  emerging  business,  with 
the  Poetal  Service  merely  a  partner  that 
would  deliver  tbe  electronic  meesages  after 
mwpanlf*  such  as  Western  Union,  O.T.E. 
and  others  had  flashed  them  across  the  coun- 
try and  obtained  tbe  major  share  of  profits. 

Tbe  General  Accounting  OtBce  estimated 
earlier  this  year  that  from  now  through  the 
year  aooo  electronic  mall  companies,  which 
wUl  soon  offer  services  that  bypass  the  Postal 
Service  altogether,  wotild  divert  38  billion 
pieces  of  mall  from  the  post  offlces  and  cut 
postal  employment  by  two- thirds. 

nxk.  TO  axcoNsmxa   so-cxwr   stamp 

Against  theee  adverse  trends  and  dreary 
prospects,  tbe  Postal  Service  has  appealed 
to  the  rate  commission  to  reconsider  Its  re- 
quest for  higher  Increases  and  a  30-cent 
stamp.  The  commission  Is  now  considering 
the  appeal,  and  a  senior  official  there  said 
that  tbe  panel  was  taking  Into  accovint  tbe 
appropriation  tbat  Oongrea*  will  provide,  a 
matter  tbat  appears  far  from  a  decision. 

In  a  move  to  simplify  Its  bargaining  with 
the  four  unions  that  repreeent  most  of  Its 
employees,  the  Postal  Service  has  called  on 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  rule 
on  whether  tbe  agency  could  Insist  on  bar- 
gaining with  only  one  employee  agent.  The 
matter  could  take  weeks  or  even  months, 
putting  off  contract  negotiations  beyond  the 
July  30  expiration  of  the  preeent  pact. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foDowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ICATHIAB.  from  the  CWnmlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Bea.  123.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Charles  M.  Bergeeon  and  Bette 
A.  Bergeeoin. 

S.  Be*.  134.  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Xdna  L.  Burby,  Balph  H.  Whlt- 
mus,  and  John  N.  Whltmus. 

S.  Be*.  135.  An  original  reeolutlon  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Basel  Adklns  Garter. 

8.  Bee.  136.  An  original  reeolutlon  to  pay 
a  grattilty  to  Gloria  J.  Martin. 

8.  Bes.  137.  An  original  reeolutlon  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Hilda  K.  Meade. 

S.  1133.  An  original  blU  to  permit  certain 
fund*  allocated  fbr  oOdal  expenaee  of  Sen- 
ators to  be  utUlasd  to  procurs  additional  of- 
fice equipment  (Bapt.  No.  97-80) . 

S.  liat.  An  original  bill  to  authorlae  the 


Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Sen- 
ate, subject  to  tbe  approval  of  tbe  Commit 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  enter 
Into  contracts  which  provide  for  the  making 
of  advance  payments  for  computer  program- 
ming services  (Bept.  No.  07-81). 

S.  Res.  B3.  A  resolution  authorlxlng  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the 
Senate  report  entitled  "Developments  In  Ag- 
ing:  1980"  (Rept.  No.  97-83). 

S.  Bes.  38.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  extra  copies  of  a  document  for  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  (Bept.  No. 
97-83). 

S.  Bes.  133.  An  original  resolution  author- 
lxlng the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
tbe  "Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate"  as  a 
Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  97-84) . 

Special  Report  on  a  review  of  the  Commit- 
tee System  and  on  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  (Bept.  No.  97-66). 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  4,  the  Committee  System  Re- 
organization Amendments  of  1977,  di- 
rected that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  "shall  review,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  committee  system  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Standing  Rules  and 
other  rules  of  the  Senate  related  thereto." 
The  Rules  Committee  is  to  report  to  the 
Senate  periodically  on  the  results  of  this 
review. 

I  am  today  submitting  to  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
Senate  committee  system  and  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.* 

By  Mr.  QUATLB.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Besources.  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  youth  employment  and  demonstration 
programs,  and  tor  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-88). 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  GoLDWATxa), 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1137.  An  original  bill  to  authorlae  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  for  Intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  the  Cen- 
tral InteUlgence  Agency  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability System,  and  to  provide  certain  person- 
nel management  and  authorities  for  the  De- 
fense InteUlgence  Agency,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  97-67):  referred  J<rintly  to 
the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Services.  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  and  the  Judiciary  for  tbe 
Thirty-Day  time  period  provided  in  section 
3(b)  of  S.  Res.  400.  94th  Congress,  provided 
that  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Afllalrs 
be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  Title  VI 
and  that  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  sections  509 
and  810,  provided  further  that  if  any  of  said 
committees  fails  to  report  said  bill  within 
the  Thirty-Day  time  limit,  such  committee 
shall  be  automatically  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  said  bill  in  accordance 
with  section  3(b)  of  S.  Bes.  400,  94th  Con- 
Br«ss. 

S.  Bes.  138.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
Title  IV  of  S.  1137,  which  authorizes  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United  States; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Kxacuriti  BXToat*  or  comcrrm 
The    following   executive   report!   of 
committees  were  submitted: 


By  BCr.  PACKWOOD.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

BCark  S.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  It  be  confirmed 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PBBCT,  tnm.  tb*  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belationa: 

De&n«  R.  Hlnton,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  das*  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  State*  of  America 
to  Bl  Salvador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for 
the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the 
calendar  year  of  the  nomination  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  nomination. 

CONTXIBTrnOIf* 

Amount,  date,  and  donee 
1.  Self,  180.00.  1980.  Anderson  for  Presi- 
dent; S300.00.  1980,  Democratic  Victory  Fund. 
3.  Spouse  (deceased). 

3.  Children,  spouses,  and  'stepchildren: 
Amotint,  none.  Names:  Deborah  Hlnton. 
Christopher  and  Anne  Hlnton,  Jeffrey  Hln- 
ton, Joanna  Hlnton,  Veronica  Hlnton, 
Ouillermo*  and  Isabelle  ArrivlUsga,  Amaya 
Mlren  Arrivlllaga*.  Maria  Lulsa  ArrivlUaga*. 
Juan  Jose  Arrivlllaga*. 

4.  Parents:  Colonel  Joe  A.  Hlnton  (See  at- 
tached). 

6.  Grandparents  none. 
Brothers  and  spouses:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses :  none. 

I  have  listed  above  the  names  of  each 
member  of  my  inunedlate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  the  information  contained 
In  this  report  is  complete  and  accurate. 

Dsami  R.  Hnnoif. 
pouncAL  coJcraxBtmoNS  or  col.  job  a.  hik- 

TON,  FATHXa  OP  DCANX  B.  HIMTOIf 

1977.  4-4:  Manor  Park  Woman's  Bepubllc 
Club,  8.60. 

1978.  1-3:  BNC  1978  Sustaining  Member- 
ship Drive,  50.00;  3-38:  Maryland  Republi- 
can Party,  10.00;  3-33:  National  Republican 
CouTresslonal  Committee,  36.00;  9-31:  1978 
GOP  Victory  Campaign,  60.00;  10-30:  BNC. 
36.00. 

1979.  6-13:  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, 50.00;  10-18:  National  Bepubllcan  Con- 
gressional Committee.  50.00;  13-34:  RNC 
1980  Sustaining  Membership  Drive,  50.00. 

1980.  3-3:  OOP  Victory  Fund,  60.00;  6-3: 
Republican  National  Committee,  60.00;  7- 
38:  National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, 50.00;  13-4:  RNC  1980  Smtaimng 
Membership  Drive,  50.00. 

1981.  3-18:  GOP  Victory  Fund,  60.00. 

Charles  Z.  Wick,  of  California,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Communication 
Agency. 

Lawrence  S.  Engleburger,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Nicholas  A.  Vellotes,  of  California,  a. For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor    of    tbe    International    Monetary 
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Fund  (or  s  term  of  6  yssn  sad  UjB.  Gover- 
nor of  tbe  Intemstlanal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  t> 
years:  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  6  years;  and 
VS.  Governor  of  tbe  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  U.S.  Governor  of  tbe  African  De- 
velopment Rmd. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  reuommeuuauon  UuX 
they  be  confirmed  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  on  the  Senate.) 


INTROOUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  ttidicated : 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  1119.  A  bUl  to  correct  tbe  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  tbe  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
ifXNlci,  Mr.  AaiuTBONC,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  THmtMOKO.  Mr. 
Amoszws.  Mr.  Stmscs,  Bfr.  Qvatix, 
Mr.  GsAssuT,  Mr.  SssBs,  snd  Mr. 
DxirroM) : 

S.  1130.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  an  agency  unless  the 
agency  has  reduced  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  or  demon- 
strates that  no  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  exists 
In  the  administration  of  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (by  request) : 

S.  1131.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grams imder  the  Older  Americans  Act  1966, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbe  Conwilttee  on 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources. 

S.  1133.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Head  Start 
and  Native  American  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resourcea. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admlnlstmtlon) : 

S.  1133.  An  original  bill  to  permit  certain 
funds  allocated  for  official  expenses  of  Sen- 
ators to  be  utilized  to  procure  additional  of- 
fice equipment:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

8.  H34.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  enter 
Into  contracts  which  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  advance  payments  for  computer  pro- 
graming services;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1135.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
on  social  security  benefits  for  qwuses  and 
surviving  spouses  receiving  certain  Govern- 
ment pensions,  as  recently  added  to  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BTDEN: 

S.  1138.  A  bill  to  Improve  tbe  effectlvenees 
of  criminal  forfeiture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.     WAUiOP     (for    Mr.    Gold- 
WATOt) : 

S.  1137.  A  bill  to  authorise  appraprlattons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  InteUlgence  ac- 
tivities <rf  the  VS.  Government,  the  Intel- 
ligence commtmlty  staff,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System,  and  to  provide  certain  personnel 
management  authorities  for  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
from  tbe  Select  Committee  on  IntdllgiBnce: 


to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  Jomtly,  for  the 
ao-day  time  period  provided  in  section  3(b) 
of  S.  Bes.  400,  94th  C(mgress,  provided  that 
the  Conunittee  on  Governmental  An  airs  be 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  title  VI, 
and  that  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  sections 
800  and  610,  and  provided  further  that  If 
any  of  the  said  committees  falls  to  rq>ort 
within  the  30-day  time  limit,  such  commit- 
tee sbaU  be  automatically  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  biU  in  acocMtl- 
ance  with  section  3(b)  of  8.  Res.  400,  94th 
Congress. 

By  Mr.  PBHSST.iKR: 
8.  1128.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  B^atlons. 

ByMr.  EXON: 
S.  1139.  A  blU  to  provide  an  Increase  In  pay 
for  members  of  tbe  uniformed  services  in 
pay  grades  E-S  through  E-9,  to  equalize 
aviation  career  Incentive  pay  for  warrant 
and  other  officers,  to  provide  longevity  pay 
Increases  for  m«nbers  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  the  pay  grade  (V-3  with  more  than 
16  years  of  service,  and  to  establish  a  mecha- 
nism for  annually  adjusting  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1130.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Beve- 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  tbe  amount  of 
certain  moving  expenses  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFOBTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WKicxxa.  Mr.  Both,  Mr.  Sasses.  Mr. 
Baucvs,  Mr.   Crilxs,  Mr.  Cocbxan, 
Mr.  CoHXH,  Mr.  Dols.  Mr.  DUBxir- 
BBCsa.  Mr.  OsASSLET,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr. 
Jacksok,  Mr.  MnzEirBAUM,  Mr.  Mot- 
mHAM,  Mr.  Pesct,  Mr.  Rm»iAM,  Mr. 
SPECTxa,  Mr.  STEvnrs.  Mr.  Lxvnr,  Mr. 
Crapes,  Mr.  Gash,  and  Mr.  Numr) : 
S.  1131.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  Interest  on  overdue  payments 
and  to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Governmental 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.   WEICKER    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Kemmest,   Mr.   Staptoso,   Mr.  Bam- 
DOLPH,  and  Mr.  EAci,ETOir) : 
8.  1133.  A  bill  to  amenl  the  Developmental 
DlsabUlties  Assistance  and  BUl  of  Rights  Act 
to  extend  the  programs  under  the  Act  and 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of  per- 
sona with  developmental  dlsabUltles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
8jr.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  3,   1981,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLfi  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD. 
8.  1119.  A  bill  to  correct  the  boundary 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

CXATKB  LAKE  NATIONAL  PAKK 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presld^t,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  rec- 
tify an  oversight,  by  excluding  480  acres 
of  former  national  forest  land,  which  is 
scheduled  to  be  harvested  and  has  been 
harvested  from  the  boundary  of  Crater 
Lake  National  Park. 

The  act  approved  Decemt>er  19,  1980 
(94    Stat.    3255:    PubUc    Law    96-553). 


transferred  some  23,890  acres  from  adja- 
cent naticn£j  forests  to  the  boundary  of 
Crater  Lake  National  Park.  The  purpose 
of  these  additions  was  threefold:  Pint,  i 
to  include  certain  national  forest  lands 
which  had  been  identified  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  designation  as  wilderness; 
second,  to  improve  the  park  boundary 
area;  and  tliird,  to  add  to  the  park  key 
natural  features,  including  springs  and 
geological  formaticms. 

Based  ou  field  examination  by  Forest 
Service  and  Park  Service  personnel,  a 
boundary  line  l>ased  on  the  above  criteria 
was  developed  and  reviewed  by  both 
agencies.  The  line  finally  adopted  in- 
cluded a  small  parcel  of  timber  on  the 
west  boundary  which  was  scheduled  to 
be  cut  under  a  contract  entered  into  in 
1976.  Field  personnel  of  the  National 
Park  Service  were  not  aware  that  the 
added  lands  were  subject  to  an  outstand- 
ing timber  sale.  However,  neither  tbe 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  nor  the  Park 
Service  wished  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of 
valid  contractual  rights  to  cut  timber 
by  the  boundary  change. 

Timber  harvesting  is  not  permitted 
within  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  legislation  would  remove 
from  the  park  about  480  acres,  of  which 
39  acres  are  scheduled  to  be  harvested 
and  58  acres  have  already  been  cut  dur- 
ing 1960-66.  The  new  boundary  line  will 
conform  the  boundary  to  tiiat  which  was 
intended  by  all  parties  wtien  the  1980 
legislation  was  ccmsidered.* 


By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  hima^,  Ur. 

DoMKNici,  Mr.  AiMsncmc,  Mr. 

Hatch,    Mr.    HtCamcaa.    Mr. 

THUUfOHD,  Mr.  Ahduws,  Mr. 

Stmms.  Mr.  QuATLx,  Mr.  Ouss- 

LKT,  Mr.  Sassek,  and  Mr.  Dbh- 

lOK) : 
S.  1120.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  an  agency  unless  tbe 
agency  has  reduced  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  or 
demonstrates  that  no  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse  exists  In  the  administration  of 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Kasteh  on  this 
legislaticm    appear    eailier    in    today's 

RXCOKD.) 


By  Mr.  DENTCOf  (by  request) : 
8.  1121.  A  Un  to  extend  and  amend 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

OLOES  AMBOCAira  ACT  AMEmMmTS  OT  ISSl 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  BIT.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Amoicans  Act  of  IM&.  This  bin  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  8.  1086. 
idilch  Senator  Hatch  and  I  introduced 
cm  April  30.  It  represents  the  idiiloeophy 
of  both  the  President  and  mysdf  that 
States  should  have  the  fiexibmty  to  tar- 
get service  dcdlars  imder  the  act  in  a 
manna-  which  will  best  meet  the  needs 
at  th^r  titdst  citisens. 

Mr.  President,  I  wdcome  oomments 
and  suggestions  from  interested  persons 
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on  both  this  bUl  And  a  1088.  which  wu 
Introduead  laat  week.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  admlnlMratlon's  sum- 
mary of  the  changes  made  by  this  bill 
be  i»1nted  In  the  Raoou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

SUiaCABT 

Tb*  dmft  bill  would  wtand  for  thiw 
TMia.  tlmnigh  flaeal  yaar  19S4.  «utborts»- 
Uons  of  appnqvlAtloaa  for  progr«ins  «dmln- 
Istarad  by  Um  DafMrtmant  of  He«ltb  and 
Buouut  SvTlcaa  undar  tba  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1866.  Tba  draft  bUl  would  alao  make 
amend  man  ta  to  tba  Act  to  Incraaae  State  aud 
local  flexibility  in  planning  and  implement- 
Ixif  iwofranis  under  the  Act.  and  to  make 
otber  Inprovementa  In  the  Act. 

Tba  dnft  Mil  would  extend  for  one  year, 
tbrougb  flaeal  year  1982,  programa  admln- 
latared  by  tbe  Dep*rtment  of  Labor  under 
Utie  V  or  tbe  Act.  TlUe  V.  the  Senior  Com- 
munity Serrtce  Employment  Program,  pro- 
Tldea  employment  for  elderly  low-income 
panotia  In  pMt-tlme  community  wrrlce  Joba. 
A  one-year  aztenaion  la  being  sought  to 
allow  tba  Attanlnlatratlon  to  review  slmul- 
tUMooaly  all  tbe  employment  and  training 
programs  wblcb  are  acheduled  for  reautbor- 
iaatlan  during  flacaJ  year  1983. 

TlM  bill  would  authorlae  a  alngle  appro- 
prUtton,  wltbout  aeparate  earmarks,  for  all 
■octal  and  nutrition  serrlces  under  title  in. 
Tncluded  In  tbla  alngle  authority  would  be 
funda  equal  to  tbe  amount  which  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agrleulture  eatlmatea  would  be 
needed  for  tbe  program  under  preaent  pro- 
▼taiona  qtedfylng  tbe  level  of  commodity  aa- 
atotainoe  or  caah  in  lieu  thereof  for  meals 
■anred  imder  title  m.  For  fiscal  year  1983, 
Stataa  would  be  assured  an  allotment  of 
funda  equal  to  tbelr  relmbtirsement  for  this 
purpoaa  for  flaeal  year  1981.  and  would  be 
required  to  spend  for  nutrition  services  the 
same  proportion  of  tbelr  total  funding  under 
tttle  m  aa  they  spent  for  that  purpose  for 
flaeal  year  1981.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  retain  tbe  authority  to  donate  agri- 
cultural commodltlea  acquired  under  price 
sapport  and  surplua  removal  programs  for 
nutrition  serrleee  under  the  Act.  Authority 
would  be  continued  for  States  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  purchase  commodl- 
tlea on  tbelr  btiuUf  for  use  in  providing  nu- 
trition aenrlcca.  However,  any  specified  level 
of  entltlament  per  meal  in  conunodltles  or 
caab  In  Ueu  thereof  would  be  removed. 

The  draft  bill  would  give  SUte  and  area 
agenclea  greater  discretion  In  determining 
tbelr  own  priorities  In  the  use  of  program 
funds  by  repealing  the  requirement  that  50 
percent  of  funds  be  spent  for  services  asso- 
ciated with  acceea  to  aervlces.  in-home  serv- 
ices, or  legal  aarrlces.  It  would  give  the  SUte 
agency  greater  flexibility  in  tbe  operation  of 
Ita  ombudsman  program  for  residents  of 
long-term  care  facilities,  and  would  also 
allow  the  State  agency  the  choice  of  two-, 
tbree-,  or  four-year  planning  cycles  for  State 
and  area  plans. 

Tbe  draft  bill  would  modify  requirements 
that  tbe  Administration  on  Aging  and  State 
and  area  agencies  review  and  comment  on 
tbe  policies  and  programs  of  other  agencies 
serving  older  Americans.  In  order  to  reflect 
more  realistlcaUy  the  authority,  staff,  and  re- 
aourcee  of  theee  agencies.  The  draft  bUl 
would  revise  Utie  IV  of  the  Act  to  Increase 
tbe  OommiaBtoner's  discretion  to  target 
funds  for  reeeareb,  training,  demonstrations, 
and  related  activities  in  the  manner  he  found 
moat  approortote:  tbe  draft  bUl  would  also 
eliminate  restrictions  on  tbe  use  of  funds 
tmder  title  TV  of  the  Act  in  combination 
wltb  funda  under  other  autborltiee  for  proj- 
eeu  bM^lttiag  tbe  eld«ly,« 


By  Mr.  DENTON  (by  request) : 
a  1122.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Head  Start 
and  Native  American  programs,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources. 

HSSS    BTABT    AND    NSTIVB    AMXaiCAlT    MtOaSAMS 


and  other  Native  American  groupa  to  obtain 
the  neceeaary  reaouroea  to  operate  human 
■ervloe  programs  for  tbe  beneflU  of  their  own 
members.^ 


•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing, at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, a  bill  to  extend  the  Head  Start 
and  Native  American  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  would  extend 
for  2  years  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Native  American  pro- 
gram. Again,  this  bill  is  much  like  8. 
1085.  tbe  Head  Start  Act.  and  S.  1088. 
the  Native  Americans  Act.  two  separate 
bills  which  I  introduced  on  April  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  administration's  summary 
of  their  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou,  as  follows: 

Sum  MAST 

Tlie  draft  bill  woxild  extend  for  three  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1984,  authorizations  of 
appropriations  for  the  Head  Start  program. 
Head  Start  Is  a  national  service  program 
providing  year-round  social  and  Intellectual 
stimulation,  health  care,  and  nutrition  to 
poor  children,  who  frequently  enter  school 
far  behind  children  who  have  had  more  of 
theee  advantagee.  There  are  1,382  Head  Start 
programs  serving  children  In  over  9,300  cen- 
ters acroes  the  country.  In  the  fifteen  years 
of  Its  history,  Head  Start  has  helped  seven 
and  a  half  million  poor  and  minority  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Research  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  have  documented  short- 
term  and  long-term  benefits  to  program  par- 
ticipants. Including  improved  health  and 
nutrition,  cognitive  and  language  function- 
ing, social  adjustment,  and  improved  school 
achievement. 

Authority  for  tbe  Head  Start  program 
would  be  moved  form  tbe  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1984  Into  a  free-standing  stat- 
ute. The  program  would  remain  substan- 
tially unchanged,  except  that  funding  for 
Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start  programs, 
which  Is  presently  Indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI),  would  be  indexed  an- 
nually by  either  the  percentage  Increase  In 
the  CPI  of  the  percentage  Increase  In  Head 
Start  appropriations,  whichever  adjustment 
provided  the  lower  total  amount  for  thoee 
programs.  The  draft  bill  would  also  repeal 
part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1984,  providing  authority  for  day 
care  projects  which  duplicates  authority 
under  other  Federally  funded  programs  and 
which  has  never  been  funded. 

The  draft  bill  would  extend  for  two  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1983.  authorizations  of 
approprlatlona  for  the  Native  American  pro- 
gram. Authority  for  the  Native  American 
program  would  be  moved  from  the  Economic 
Opportunty  Act  of  1964  to  a  free-standing 
statute,  but  would  remain  subatantlally  un- 
changed. This  nro«?Tam  provides  financial  as- 
sistance to  public  and  private  non-orofit 
agencies.  Including  but  not  limited  to  gov- 
erning bodies  of  Indian  tribes  and  other 
Native  American  ort^anlzatlons.  to  s'loport 
projects  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
self -sufficiency  of  Native  Americans.  The 
need  remains  for  a  sustained  Federal  com- 
mitment to  theee  goals,  slnre  althoupb  some 
oro^ress  h»s  been  made.  Native  Americans 
still  ia«  be'-lnd  the  general  nooulatlon  In 
many  imoortant  areas.  Including  employ- 
ment. Income,  education.  houVne.  and 
health.  TTie  Native  American  r>ro«nram  has 
been  Instrumental  in  aaslsttng  Indian  tribes 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

a  1125.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tion on  social  security  benefits  for 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  receiving 
certain  Qovemment  pensions,  as  recent- 
ly added  to  tiUe  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1977:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

KxncAi.  or  oov^utifXMT  PKwaioir  orFarr 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  Congress  wdl  consider  legislation  to 
improve  and  strengthen  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  The  problems  are  complex. 
The  American  people  are  demanding  a 
soundly  financed  base  to  support  a  re- 
formed program  of  fair  and  consistent 
benefits. 

In  reviewing  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Cmgress  is  responsible  for  eliminating 
inequities  in  the  social  security  program. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to  repeal 
a  serious  inequity  created  by  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1977. 

The  1977  amendments  contain  an  off- 
set provision  affecting  benefits  for 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  who  have 
Federal.  State  or  local  government  Jobs 
that  are  not  covered  by  social  security. 

Under  this  offset  provision,  a  husband 
who  retires  with  a  civil  service  pension  no 
longer  receives  full  benefits  as  a  spouse 
or  surviving  spouse  of  his  wife  who  has 
qualified  for  social  security  coverage.  His 
dependent's  benefit,  which  Is  based  on 
her  social  security  record.  Is  offset,  or 
reduced,  by  $1  for  each  dollar  he  receives 
in  his  Qovemment  pension.  The  entire 
social  security  benefit  is  eliminated  if  the 
Qovemment  pension  equals  or  exceeds 
the  benefit. 

After  December  1,  1982,  women  will  be 
affected  by  the  same  offset  provision  If 
they  retire  on  Qovemment  pensicms.  A 
woman's  benefit  as  a  spouse  or  surviving 
spouse,  calculated  on  her  husband's 
social  security  record,  will  likewise  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  her  Qovem- 
ment pension. 

Women  who  are  eligible  to  receive  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  pensions 
before  December  1982  are  exempted  trom 
the  Government  pension  offset.  Although 
a  woman  does  not  have  to  apply  for  her 
Qovemment  pension  by  that  time,  she 
must  meet  the  age  and  length-of -service 
requirements  for  her  Qovemment  pen- 
simi  l}efore  December  1982. 

Washington  Post  columnist  Mike  Cau- 
sey recently  explained  this  so-called 
"grandmother  clause"  of  the  1977  social 
security  amendments.  I  ask  that  his 
"Federal  Diary"  column,  "Some  U.S. 
Women  Lose  Some  Benefits  in  '82".  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobo  following  my 
remarks. 

The  Qovemment  offset  provision 
strikes  me  as  a  gross  injustice.  I  see  no 
reason  why  dependent  benefits  should  be 
denied  to  eligible  spouses  or  surviving 
spouses  simply  because  they  receive  pen- 
sions from  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernments that  have  no  social  security 
coverage. 


Under  the  Social  Security  Act  other 
spouses  and  surviving  spouses  remain 
entitled  to  full  social  security  dependent's 
benefits  without  regard  to  whether  they 
themselves  are  under  social  security.  And 
that  is  Just  how  it  should  be  for  everyone. 

The  dependent's  benefit  is  based  on  the 
spouse's  social  security  record  and  not  on 
a  person's  own  social  security  record. 
It  is  unconscionable  for  the  law  to  dis- 
criminate against  a  person  who  is  other- 
wise eligible  for  a  full  social  security 
benefit  simply  because  that  person  has  a 
Qovemment  pension. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  Qovemment  pension 
offset  in  1978,  again  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  now  todto'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  obJecti(»i.  the  bill  and 
the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRO.  as  follows: 
&  lias 

Be  U  enartet  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  334  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1977  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b) 
(3).  (c).  (d)(3),  (e)  and  (g);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "is  amended  to  read" 
and  aU  that  follows  In  subsections  (b)  (3) 
and  (d)  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  Instance  "is  repealed.". 

(b)  Subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 338  of  such  amendments  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"Act"  where  It  first  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  foUows  'subsection  (q) '  and  precedes 
'and  subparagraph  (B)'.". 

Sbc.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
benefits  payable  for  months  beginning  with 
the  month  in  which  tbe  Social  Seciu^ty 
Amendments  at  1977  were  enacted,  in  ac- 
cordance wltb  section  334(f)  thereof  (as 
though  the  amendments  made  by  such  sub- 
section (a)  bad  been  incorporated  In  section 
334  of  such  amendments  upon  its  enact- 
ment); and  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a),  {b)(3),  (b)(8),  (c),  (d)(3),  (d) 
(3),  and  (e)  of  auch  section  334  aa  In  effect 
without  regard  to  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
never  to  have  become  effective.  Tbe  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  of  tbe  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  (as 
though  they  had  been  Included  upon  tbe 
enactment  of  such  amendments)  aa  pro- 
vided In  section  336(c)(1)  thereof. 


Soicx  U.S. 
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Federal  women  who  retire,  or  who  become 
eligible  for  retirement,  after  Dec.  I,  1983,  wlU 
loee  all  or  part  of  a  t>enefit  they  can  now  get 
as  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  a  per- 
son entitled  to  a  Social  Sectirlty  workers' 
benefit.  That  Is  a  mouthful,  but  this  Is  com- 
plicated stuff. 

In  1977  Congress,  In  reaction  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  made  non-dependent 
husbands  and  widowers  eligible  for  Social 
Security  spouses'  benefits,  enacted  an  offset 
provision.  It  Is  designed  to  reduce  the  Social 
Security  spouses'  benefit  of  a  federal  worker 
by  the  amount  of  his  or  her  own  pension. 

To  protect  thousands  of  women  who  would 
have  lost  the  spouses'  benefit  entitlement 
immediately,  Congress  also  added  a  "grand- 
mother clause."  It  said  women  who  qualified 
for  their  own  federal  pension  by  Dec.  1,  1983, 
would  be  excluded  from  offset. 

Idea  was  to  give  them  a  five-year  grace 
period  to  qualify  for  the  Social  Security  ben- 


elUt  earned  by  tbelr  husband.  That  means 
women  who  retire  or  are  eligible  to  retire 
from  government  by  the  Dec.  1,  1983,  cutoff 
date  will  get  the  full  Social  Security  benefit 
as  tbe  spouse  of  a  worker  Insured  under  So- 
cial Security  just  as  they  would  have  before 
Congress  changed  the  law. 

U.S.  workers  (most  of  them  women)  who 
qualify  by  the  Dec.  1,  1983,  deadline  wlU  be 
allowed  to  get  a  Social  Security  benefit  based 
on  the  earnings  of  their  husbands  under 
Social  Sectirlty.  In  addition  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  own  federal  pension.  Women 
who  retire  or  become  eligible  to  retire  after 
that  1983  cutoff  will  be  subject  to  offset,  just 
like  men. 

Offset  Is  the  reduction  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity spouses'  entitlement  benefit  equal  to  the 
retirement  benefit  the  U.S.  woman  worker 
gets  for  her  own  federal  service.  Most  long- 
service  feds  will  get  a  U.S.  retirement  benefit 
that  Is  equal  to  or  better  than  anything  they 
would  get  as  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse 
of  an  Individual  covered  under  Social  Secu- 
rity. For  them,  the  offset  law  means  they  will 
not  get  that  benefit.  But  they  will  get  any 
Social  Security  benefit  they  earned  them- 
selves under  Social  Securlty.0 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
8.  1126.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  criminal  forfeiture,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

caiMiif  AL  roxrxrruKX  amxkdmxhtb  act 

OP  19S1 

•  Bfr.  BiraSf.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  Criminal  Forfeiture 
Amendments  Act  of  1981  and  I  ask  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Last  week  I  released  a  Qeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  Report  entitled  "Asset 
Forfeiture — a  Seldom  Used  Tool  in  Com- 
batting Drug  Trafficking."  It  describes 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  to 
break  up  illegal  drug  trafficking  net- 
works by  using  Federal  criminal  forfei- 
ture statutes  to  seize  the  assets  of  per- 
soDS  involved  In  those  illegal  activities. 
The  report  makes  it  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  ignored  this 
legislation  since  its  passage  10  years  ago. 

The  Nixon  administraticm  told  Con- 
gress that  passage  of  these  laws  would 
break  the  bcu;ks  of  the  big  traffickers. 
However,  violent  crime  in  Eastern  urban 
areas  has  risen  dramatically  during  the 
past  10  years,  while  a  huge  Influx  of 
Southwest  heroin  has  hit  the  streets  of 
our  cities  in  recent  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report 
gives  several  reasons  for  the  nonuse  of 
the  forfeiture  statutes.  Ammg  those  rea- 
saaa,  the  most  significant  is  the  lack  of 
leaderships  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. This  lack  of  leadership  Is  demcm- 
strated  by  the  Department's  failure  to 
maintain  accessible  data  in  prosecu- 
tions of  major  narcotics  cases.  It  is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  mere 
$2  million  from  narcotics  traffickers  over 
a  period  of  10  years.  During  the  same 
pCTlod  of  time,  about  $60  billion  is  gen- 
erated by  these  networks  yearly. 

More  forfeiture  will  not  eliminate  drug 
teafflcUng.  but  it  should  be  tried. 
Agency  persmmel  need  more  training, 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  has  begun 
to  take  the  problem  more  seriously  since 
the  initiation  of  this  study,  which  was 
undertaken  at  my  request  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  CMminal  Jus- 


tice. The  General  Accounting  Office  also 
suggested  amendments  to  tne  forfeiture 
statutes  to  clarify  them  and  eliminate 
the  Disparity  in  federal  court  interpre- 
tations of  the  laws. 

I'ne  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
results  from  the  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments of  the  statutes  contained  in  the 
Report.  The  leglslaticm  wUl  allow  pros- 
ecutors to  get  more  money  irom  traffick- 
ers by  broadening  the  Icind  of  property 
that  can  be  forfeited ;  by  making  it  easier 
to  prove  that  the  money  came  from  il- 
legal narcotics  activities,  and  by  making 
sure  that  when  a  defendant  puts  illegal- 
ly-generated property  in  someone  else's 
name  or  transports  it  out  of  the  United 
States,  the  Crovemment  can  get  substi- 
tute money  from  him. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  report 
and  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  the  text  of  the  pr(K>oeed  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Forfeiture 
Amendments  Act  of  1981." 

Sec.  3.  Section  1963  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a),  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalties 
prescribed  by  this  section,  whoever  violates 
any  provision  of  section  1963  shall  forfeit  to 
the  United  States  m  any  profits  snd  pro- 
ceeds, regardless  of  the  form  In  which  held. 
that  are  acquired,  derived,  used  or  main- 
tained In  violation  of  section  lfe3.  and  (3) 
any  profits  and  proceeds,  regardless  of  the 
form  In  which  held,  that  are  acquired.  In- 
directly or  directly,  as  a  resiilt  of  a  violation 
of  section  1963. 

"(c)  Asset',  forfeitable  under  this  section 
Include  those  Interests,  proceeds,  or  profits 
owned  bv  an  Individual  convicted  of  violat- 
ing section  1963  and  acquired  by  him.  In- 
directly or  directly,  through  the  use  of  an 
Illegitimate  enterprise  or  Ullctt  association, 
or  through  a  combination  of  Individuals. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  assets,  interests, 
profits,  and  proceeds  forfeitable  under  this 
section — 

"  ( 1 )  cannot  be  located: 

"(3)  have  been  transferred,  sold  to,  or 
deposited  with  third  parties:  or 

"(3)  have  been  plsred  beyond  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States, 
the  court,  upon  conviction  of  tbe  Individual 
charged,  may  direct  forfeiture  of  such  other 
assets  of  the  defendant  as  may  be  available, 
limited  In  value  to  those  assets  that  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section.  Upon  petition  of 
the  defendant,  the  court  may  authorize  re- 
demption of  assets  forfeited  under  tbla  sub- 
section, provided  tbe  assets  described  in 
subsection  (a)  and  (b)  are  surrendered  or 
otherwise  remitted  by  such  defendant  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-813,  31  U.S.C.  848) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)(1)  bv  atrikbut  "tn 
paragraph  (3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of tbe  following:  "by  this  section": 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)(3)(A)  by  adding 
after  tbe  phraae  "the  profita  obtained  by 
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him  la  mch  •ntarprlM"  the  following:  ",  In- 
elndlBC  kny  profits  ajMl  prooMds.  ragudlM* 
of  UM  farm  In  which  held.  Ui»t  u«  kcqvilrwl. 
«tarlTMl.  uaad,  or  nuOntalnad,  Indirectly  or 
dlreetly,  in  connection  with  or  m  a  result  of 
»  TloUtUm  of  p*ra(r«ph  (1)":  and 

(S)  by  adding  the  following  new  subaec- 
tlon  after  ■ubaectlon  (d) : 

"(e)  To  the  extent  that  aaaets,  interesta, 
prollta,  and  proceeds  forfeitable  luider  this 


"(1)  cannot  be  located: 

"(%)  hav«   been  transferred,  sold  to,  or 
dspoalted  with  third  parties:  or 

"(3)  have  been  placed  beyond  the  terri- 
torial JurlsdlcUon  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  court,  upon  conviction  of  the  individual 
charged,  may  direct  forfeiture  of  such  other 
aaMts  of  the  defendant  as  may  be  available, 
limited  In  value  to  thoee  assets  that  would 
otherwise  be  forfeited  under  subsection  (a) 
at  this  ssctlon.  Upon  petition  of  the  de- 
tandant,  the  court  may  authorize  redemp- 
tion of  assets  forfeited  under  this  subsec- 
tion, provided  the  assets  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  are  siurendered  or  otherwise 
nmltted  by  such  defendant  to  the  Jurlsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  court.". 

SDMMAaT    or    FUMCIFAL    PBOVmoItS    or    TBS 

CUMntAL  Foaaviruas  AMsmifxifTs  Act  or 

1961 

Section  two  amends  ths  narfcotnr  In- 
auanoed  and  Corrupt  Organisations  Act 
(RIOO)  at  18  UB.C.,  section  1983  in  three 
ways.  First.  It  states  eiqtUclUy  that  aU  pro- 
ceeds and  proflu  even  if  acquired  IndlrecUy 
In  derogation  of  the  statute  can  be  forfeited. 

Second,  it  makes  clear  that  proceeds  from 
Illegal  as  weU  ss  legal  enterprises,  assocU- 
tkms,  or  combinations  of  Individuals  are 
forfwtable. 

Third.  It  states  that  other  property  of  the 
defendant  can  be  substituted  for  other  for- 
feitable property.  Thus,  If  forfeitable  prop- 
erty cannot  be  located,  or  has  been  placed 
within  the  control  of  third  parties  or  has 
been  transported  out  of  the  country,  the 
sUtute  wlU  not  be  defeated. 

Finally.  redempUon  U  provided  for.  The 
court  may  allow  the  defendant  to  redeem 
or  purchase  back  the  property  that  has  been 
placed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
for  forfeiture.  Thiis  the  defendant  may  sub- 
stitute one  asset  for  another. 

Section  three  amends  the  Continuing 
Criminal  Knterprlse  statute  (CCE)  at  31 
n.S.C..  section  S48  In  the  same  ways  provided 
for  BIOO. 

Coicnmotxsa  QKnaAL's  Bxpobt  to  thx  Hoh- 
t  JoavH  K.  Bnsir,  V&.  Sotats 


The  ndaral  Oovemmentli  reeoid  In  tak- 
ing the  profit  out  of  crime  Is  not  good.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  generated  annuaUy  by 
organlaed  crime:  drug  traHlckIng  alone  la  es- 
timated at  ggo  bUllon  annuaUy.  These  illicit 
^oflts  and  the  assete  acquired  with  them 
were  the  target  of  legislation  passed  nearly 
10  years  sgo  to  combat  organised  crime 
through  forfeiture  of  assets.  However  aaaets 
obtained  through  forfeiture  have  been 
mlnuaeiale. 

Tbm  Oovemment  has  simply  not  exercised 
the  kind  of  leadership  and  management  nec- 
•"••7  to  make  asset  forfeiture  a  widely  used 
Mw^oreement  technloue.  The  DeiDartment 
orJwttOTtaM  not  gtm  Investigators  or  proe- 
MOton  the  mflSBttve  or  guidance  to  go  after 
™»'*>^  assets,  steps  are  now  underway  to 
do  more,  but  emerging  case  law  indicates 
legislative  changes  are  also  needed  if  Investl- 
^ton  and  prosecutors  are  to  make  meanlng- 

fol  atta«*s  on  the  economic  base  of  organised 
crime. 

Whether  or  not  an  improved  asset  for- 
fWturs  program  will  make  a  slaeable  dent  in 
drug  temmcklng  U  uncertain.  The  almost  In- 
aanaoie  demand  for  drugs  and  the  huge  dol- 


lar amounts  Involved  may  be  obstacles  too 
great  for  law  enforcement  alone  to  overcome. 
But  a  successful  forfslture  program  could 
provide  an  additional  dlmsnslon  in  the  war 
on  drugs  by  attacking  the  primary  motive 
for  such  crlmee — monetary  gain. 

re%D  a*»aU  have  been  forftltad 
Simply  put,  neither  the  dollar  value  nor 
the  type  of  assets  forfeited  to  the  Oovem- 
ment by  criminal  organizations  hss  been 
Impressive  compared  to  the  billions  gener- 
ated annually  through  drug  trafficking. 

smce  enactment  in  1970  through  Uarch 
1980,  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 
Organlaatlona  and  ContlniUng  Criminal  En- 
terprise statutes  (acts  authorizing  criminal 
forfeiture)  have  been  used  in  98  narcoitlcs 
cases.  Assets  forfeited  and  potenUal  for- 
feitures In  those  cases  amounted  to  only  $3 
million.  (See  pp.  10  and  II.) 

smce  enactment  In  November  1978  of  the 
Psychotropic  Substance  Act  amendments 
(providing  for  civil  forfeiture)  through 
March  1980,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admlnls- 
traUon  has  seised  $7.1  million  In  currency 
Involved  In  drug  transactions.  Of  that 
amoimt  only  $334,000  bad  been  forfeited: 
cases  Involving  16.8  million  of  the  87.1  mil- 
lion were  pending.  Seizures  or  forfeltxwes  of 
other  types  of  sssets  have  been  minimal.  (See 
p.  13.) 

Most  forfeitures  have  been  accomplished 
luder  various  civil  authorizations  by  the 
Droig  Enforcement  Admmistratlon  and  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  However,  theee  for- 
feitures have  been  primarily  the  vehicles  and 
cash  used  in  drug  trafficking  and  represent 
mere  Incidental  operating  expenses  for  large 
narcotics  organisations.  Total  civil  forfeit- 
ures from  1970  through  1079  were  839.9  mU- 
llon.  (See  pp.  13  and  13.) 

Equally  dlsturblnc  are  the  kinds  of  assets 
forfeited  T^e  Rscvete»r  '^nfluenoed  and  Cor- 
rupt Organizations  and  Continuing  Criminal 
Bnter->rlse  atatutee  were  intended  to  destroy 
the  economic  base  of  criminal  nrranlzatlons 
anrt  to  "^mb**.  orvani'Tid  crime's  Inf  Itratlon 
into  commercial  enterprise.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  Mtimsted  that  700  Irsltnnate 
bu-lneeses  In  this  countrv  have  t>een  Infil- 
trated bv  onranlred  crime,  yet  no  slmlfl- 
cant  business  Intenwts  aroulr*^  with  Illicit 
dru«  funds  or  nrofltg  fr^jm  other  criminal 
activity  have  been  forfeited.  (See  p.  11.) 
Why  more  forfeitures  have  not  been  reaHzed 
The  reasons  whv  the  forfeiture  statutes 
have  not  been  used  more  extend  acroas  the 
legal.  Investigative,  and  prosecutive  areas. 

Emerging  case  law  mdlcates  the  forfeiture 
statutes  are  smblmous  In  some  areas  or  in- 
complete and  deficient  In  others.  (See  op. 
30  to  43.) 

Investigators  and  prosecutors  were  not 
given  the  guidance  and  incentive  for  pur- 
suing forfeiture.  (See  pp.  10  to  34.) 

Accees  to  financial  Information  may  be 
limited.  (See  pp.  35  to  29.) 

But  the  primary  reason  has  been  the  lack 
of  leadership  by  the  Deoartment  of  Justice. 
Nearly  10  years  after  the  forfeiture  statutes 
were  enacted  the  Oovemment  lacked  the 
ntoet  rudimentary  Information  needed  to 
manage  the  forfeiture  effort.  No  one  knew 
how  manv  narcotics  cases  hsd  been  at- 
termtM  n-ln"  ♦^e  RucVet^-  Tnf1ii«>need  »nd 
Corrupt  Organisations  or  Continuing  Crim- 
inal Enfer->rlse  statutes,  the  disposition  of 
all  the  cases,  how  m«ny  cases  Involved  for- 
feiture sttemntg.  ,nrt  wh"  thone  sttenmts 
either  failed  or  succeeded.  (See  pp.  18  to  18.) 

Efforts  are  beln^  made  to  remedy  the  mat- 
ter. The  Deoartment  of  Justice  has  a) 
iwniod  g"l'isn<^  m  the  u^  o*  for*elttire 
statutes,  (3)  Is  analysing  in  detail  all  nar- 
cotics Racketeer  Tnfluenred  and  Corrupt 
Organlzntlons  and  Continuing  Criminal  En- 
terprise oases  prosecuted  since  1970,  and  (3) 
Is  preparing  a  manual  on  how  to  conduct 
financial  mvestlgatlons  In  drug  cases.  Also, 


the  Dmg  Enforcement  Administration  has 

made  forfeiture  a  goal  of  all  major  traffleksr 
Investigations.  These  Initial  efforts  must  be 
continued  and  implementation  monitored  If 
the  Oovemment  Is  going  to  improve  Its 
forfeiture  law  enforcement  effort. 

Recommendations  to  the  Congreu 
OAO     recommends     that     the     Congress 
amend  the  criminal  forfeiture  pro>vlslons  of 
the  Racketeer  Influenced  and  (Corrupt  Orga- 
nizations statute  to: 

Make  explicit  provision  for  the  forfelttire 
of  profits  and  proceeds  that  are  (1)  acquired, 
derived,  used,  or  maintained  In  violation  of 
the  statute  or  (3)  acquired  or  derived  as  a 
result  of  a  violation  ot  the  statute. 

Authorize  forfeiture  of  substitute  sssets, 
to  the  extent  that  asserts  forfeitable  under 
the  statute:  (I)  cannot  be  located.  (3)  have 
been  transferred,  sold  to,  or  deposited  with 
third  parUes.  or  (3)  have  been  placed  be- 
yond the  general  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  This  authorisation  would 
be  limited  to  the  value  of  the  assets  de- 
scribed in  (1),  (3),  and  (3),  above. 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Congress  amend 
the  criminal  forefelture  provisions  of  the 
Continuing  Crimmal  Enterprise  statute  to: 
Clarify  that  assets  forfeitable  under  the 
statute  Include  the  groes  proceeds  of  con- 
trolled substance  transactions. 

Authorize  forfeiture  of  substitute  assets, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  assets  forfeit- 
able under  the  statute  ( 1 )  cannot  be  located, 
(3)  have  been  transferred  or  sold  to,  or  de- 
posited with  third  parties,  or  (3)  placed 
beyond  tbe  general  territorial  Jtirisdlctlon  of 
the  United  States.  (See  pp.  41  and  43;  pro- 
poeed  criminal  forfeiture  legWatlon  Is  shown 
in  app.  V.) 

Recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General 
Although  statutes  authorizing  the  for- 
feiture of  criminal  assets  are  10  years  old, 
the  Oovemment  has  used  them  sparingly. 
Starting  in  1980,  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  various  corrective  actions  to  Increase 
the  use  of  statutes  authorizing  forfelttire 
of  criminal  assets.  These  Initial  efforts  must 
be  supplemented  If  forfeiture  cases  are  to 
lnrre«8e.  Accorrilnrly.  OAO  recommends  that 
the  Attorney  General  direct  the  Department 
of  Justice's  Criminal  Division  to  analyze  on 
a  f!ontlnu1ng  basis  the  extent  to  which  for- 
feiture statutes  are  used  and  the  reasons  for 
the  success  or  failure  6f  their  application, 
and  evaluate  the  workability  of  current  for- 
feiture procedures  and  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  effect  any  necessary  revisions.  (See 
p.  39  and  p.  43.) 

Affency  coniiiisnts 
The  Department  of  Jtistlce  was  provided  a 
draft  of  this  report  on  February  9,  1981,  for 
its  comments.  The  Department  did  not 
respond  within  the  required  30  days  as  Is 
stipulated  in  Public  Law  98-338.  The  com- 
ments were  received  on  March  19.  1981.  (See 
app.  VI.)  Because  of  the  late  submission 
by  Justice  and  the  report  Issue  date  set  by 
the  requestor,  OAO  could  not  evaluate  the 
comments  in  detail.  In  general,  however,  the 
agency  concurs  with  tbe  findings  but  points 
out  the  need  to  clarify  certain  matters.  (See 
p.  43.)  • 


ByMr.  EXON: 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Increase 
in  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  pav  grades  E-5  through  K-9. 
to  equalize  aviation  career  incentive  pay 
for  warrant  and  other  officers,  to  provide 
longevity  pay  increases  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  the  pay  grade 
0-3  with  more  than  16  years  of  srevice, 
and  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  annu- 
ally adjusting  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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mursBT  coicmraaTioir 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  Preildeiit.  1  mooth  ago 
I  came  before  the  U.8.  Sauite  with  my 
propoMl  for  a  targeted  mid-year  pay 
raise  for  military  personnel  rather  than 
the  5.3  percent  across-the-board  versian 
advocated  by  the  administratlan.  At  that 
time,  my  proposal  was  not  in  the  form  of 
a  bill,  but  was  simply  pending  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel Subcommittee,  asrjred  me  of 
consideration  and  discussions  on  this 
Issue  have  been  continuing. 

However,  since  that  time,  the  situa- 
tion has  changed.  Enthusiasm  for  a  mid- 
year, across-the-board  pay  raise  appears 
to  be  waning.  Last  week,  the  House  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Compensation  Sub- 
committee marked  up  their  portion  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  authorization 
bill  and  rejected  a  mid-year  pay  raise. 

Instead,  they  voted  to  suspend  the 
military  pay  comparability  mechanism 
in  law  for  another  year  and  provide  a 
14.3  percent  across-the-board  pay  raise 
for  all  personnel  effective  October  1, 
1981. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  and 
because  of  my  personal  convictions  on 
this  issue,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  forego  this  year's  proposed 
mid-year  raise  and  Instead  provide  for 
a  full  comparability  pay  Increase  for  all 
military  personnel  and  add  to  that  addi- 
tional pay  for  those  In  the  senior  non- 
commissioned officer  ranks. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Personnel  is  planning  hearings  tomorrow 
on  the  proposed  5.3  percent  across-the- 
board  pay  increase  and  alternatives.  I 
offer  this  bill  as  an  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  compression  of  pay  between 
junior  enlisted  people  and  senior  NCO's 
in  the  service  is  the  cause  of  serious  mili- 
tary personnel  problems.  First-term  re- 
tention rates  are  relatively  high.  In- 
creased retention  among  second-  and 
third-term  enlisted  people,  however,  is 
critically  needed.  I  have  already  cata- 
loged for  the  Senate  the  difficulty  the 
Navy  will  experience,  for  example.  In 
manning  tlie  number  of  ships  we  hope 
to  add  to  our  inventory. 

The  f  rontleading  of  first-term  pay  over 
the  past  several  years  has  resulted  in  a 
situation  where  the  ratio  of  a  senicH-  ser- 
geant's pay  to  a  recruit's  pay  has  de- 
clined by  50  percent  since  1964.  How  can 
we  expect  highly  Qualifled  peoide  to 
choose  the  service  as  a  career  when  there 
is  little  incentive  to  advance? 

As  I  have  stated  befwe,  the  Defense 
Department  refuses  to  address  this  prob- 
lem— even  when  given  the  authority  to 
do  so  by  the  Congress.  In  my  view,  the 
Army  recognizes  Its  greatest  deficiency 
as  enlisted  recruiting,  the  Navy's  biggest 
difficulty  Is  enlisted  retentian.  and  the 
Air  Force's  most  pressing  need  is  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  engineers  and  pilots. 

The  simple  sum  oi  all  these  problems 
leads  to  compensation  initiatives,  based 
on  the  "lowest  common  denominator" — 
a  large  acroes-the-board  pay  raise.  So. 
the  pay  compression  problem  festers  and 
gets  progressively  worse  while  we  throw 
more  money  at  our  manpower  difficulties. 


■nie  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  at- 
tack two  compensation  problems  which 
need  our  attention — ^providing  a  cost- 
of-living  raise  for  next  year  and  target- 
ing of  additional  pay  to  reduce  the  com- 
pression problem. 

First,  my  proposal  will  grant  all  mili- 
tary personnd  an  across-the-board  raise, 
effective  October  1,  which  will  be  equal 
to  the  amount  necessary  based  on  cmn- 
paraUlity  with  non-Federal  pay. 

On  top  of  that  Increase,  I  am  propos- 
ing a  further  Increase  In  pay  identical  to 
the  original  Exon  proposal.  In  addition 
to  the  comparability  pay  Increase,  per- 
sonnel in  pay  grade  E-5  (sergeant  /petty 
officer  2d  class)  will  receive  an  additional 
5 J  percent;  personnel  in  pay  grades  E-6 
and  E-7  (staff  sergeant/petty  officer  1st 
class,  and  platoon  sergeant/chief  petty 
officer)  will  receive  an  additional  6.3  per- 
cent; and,  personnel  in  pay  grades  E^-8 
and  Et-a  (first  sergeant/senior  ch'.ef  petty 
officer,  and  sergeant  major /master  chief 
petty  officer)  will  receive  an  additional 
7.3  percent  raise. 

I  believe  this  approach  is  better  than 
another  suspensiim  of  the  pay  com- 
I>arablllty  mechanism  in  order  to  select 
a  fixed  percentage  raise. 

Rather,  my  bill  will  allow  that  mech- 
anism to  stay  in  effect  and  determine 
exactly  what  comparability  is  and  all 
military  personnel  will  receive  that 
amount. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  sumiended 
that  mechanism,  chose  11.7  percent  re- 
quested that  the  comparability  mecha- 
nism be  reviewed  with  an  emphasis  on 
possibly  changing  it 

tbit  Defense  Department  replied  to 
Congress  request  last  mcxith  by  saying 
that  further  study  would  be  needed  be- 
fore a  change  could  be  proposed  and 
thi^  for  the  present  time,  the  current 
professional,  administrative,  technical, 
and  clerical  wage  survey  represented 
the  best  manner  to  link  military  wages 
directly  with  private  sectcH-  increase. 

Therefore,  this  bill  will  allow  that 
mechanism  to  work  this  year. 

In  addition.  It  will  decouple  military 
and  Federal  civilian  rav  in  law,  as  rec- 
ommended by  both  President  Reagan  and 
former  President  Carter,  and  base  com- 
parability on  regular  military  compen- 
sation. 

Regular  military  compensation  in- 
cludes basic  pay.  and  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  quarters — Including  the 
variable  housing  allowance  and  the 
overseas  station  allowance — and  the  tax 
advantage  of  the  nontaxable  allowances. 

By  basing  comparability  on  regular 
military  compensation,  significant 
changes  in  such  items  as  the  variable 
housing  allowance  and  any  tax  reduc- 
tions will  be  taken  into  account. 

Under  this  biU,  the  w>proprlate  pay 
Increase  would  take  effect  automatically 
unless  the  President  submits  an  alter- 
native plan  for  military  pay  by  Septem- 
ber 1.  If  the  President  does  submit  an 
alternative  plan,  his  alternative  would 
take  effect  October  1  unless  rejected  by 
Congress. 

I  want  to  emidiaslze  that  aU  military 
people  will  receive  this  full  comparabil- 
1^  increase.  Ha  addition  to  that,  senior 
NCO's  will  receive  the  graduated,  addi- 
tional increases  they  need  and  d« 


Also  included  in  this  bill  are  pro- 
visions which  I  have  earlier  discussed 
with  my  colleagues  and  here  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor — one  small  pay  adjustment  to 
provide  the  aviation  career  pay  fbr  war- 
rant officers  as  well  as  commiailoaed 
officers  and  another  adjustment  to 
continue  to  provide  Icmgevlty  pay  in- 
creases for  personnel  in  grade  0-3 
through  20  years  of  service  Instead  at 
the  current  cutoff  at  14  years. 

The  first  of  these  adjustments  is  a 
matter  of  equity  and  the  second  is  in- 
tended to  correct  the  pay  tables  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  desire  of  Congress 
when  it  passed  legislation  designed  to 
Improve  the  management  of  and  in- 
crease experience  levels  In  the  officer 
corps  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  by  introducing  this  leg- 
islation I  am  not  implying  that  I  am 
comfortable  with  our  current  method  of 
computing  military  compensation. 

Quite  the  contrary  Is  true.  We  have  a 
system  which  is  grossly  imprecise.  It  av- 
erages the  wage  Increases  of  professional, 
administrative,  technical,  and  clerical 
people  in  the  private  sector  and  gives  that 
average  increase  to  all  military  people — 
regardless  of  their  skill  specialty  or  time 
In  grade.  This  system  is  inadequate  and 
needs  reform. 

The  Defense  Department  hinted  at  this 
in  their  report  of  last  mon'ii  as  welL  I 
intend  to  work  for  the  much -needed  re- 
form in  the  near  future.  However,  for 
now.  I  believe  the  assurance  of  staUlity 
in  providing  pay  raises  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  and  a  modest  re- 
structuring of  the  pay  line  are  needed. 

The  cost  of  my  proposal  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  which  called  for  a  com- 
bined 14i>  percent  total  increase  in  two 
Installments.  What  this  legislation  wiU 
accomplish  is  to  grant  everyone  in  our 
Armed  Forces  a  full  compuabillty  in- 
crease for  next  year  and  take  a  step  to- 
ward a  Toan  rational  dlstributian  of 
military  pay  aimed  at  solving  our  most 
pressing  needs. 

I  Intend  to  work  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on  this 
subject  and  urge  support  for  this  most 
important  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  STEVERB: 
S.  1130.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  tbe 
amount  of  certain  moving  expenses  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
MOTiMc  Kjuajisas  sLuowaai*  ss  s  nanvcnow 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Fd>- 
ruary  24. 1981, 1  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  565. 
which  raised  the  Federal  income  tax  de- 
duction for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  a 
home  whoi  an  individual  moves  for  busi- 
ness reastns.  S.  565  tied  the  deduetloa  to 
the  twy^miim  Federal  reimbursement 
for  such  moves,  which  is  currently 
$12,000. 

On  March  16  the  Soboommittee  on 
Taxation  and  DdM  Management  heard 
testimony  on  S.  565.  Various  groups 
strongly  sujiported  the  provisions  of 
S.  565. 

Among  those  supporting  the  bm  were 
the  Employee  Relocation  Council,  an 
iwwfTTtatiiTTi  of  numerous  private  bail- 
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noowM.  the  NktUmal  AaocUUoD  of  Real- 
ton,  the  FBI.  the  Dnis  Enforcement 
Aaeney.  and  the  Senior  EzecutlTe  Aaao- 
cUtlon.  en  MwcUtlon  repreeenting  Fed- 
eral esecuttves.  Tlie  only  voiced  oppoel- 
tloii  waa  from  the  Treasury  DeparUnent. 

Tlie  Department  recognlied  the  severe 
probtone  the  current  limit  causes  but 
fdt  the  bill  was  excessively  costly,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  Introduced  a 
new  mechanism  to  increase  the  deduct- 
tttle  limit. 

The  Department,  though,  offered  vari- 
ous alternatives  to  alleviate  the  hardship. 
One  alternative  is  what  I  am  introducing 
today  because  I  feel  strongly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done. 

This  bill  provides  the  following : 

First,  the  current  $1,500  deductible 
limit  for  househunting  and  temporary 
living  expenses  is  raised  to  $5,000.  $15,000 
for  foreign  moves. 

Second,  the  $3,000  limit  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  a  home  is  raised  to 
$10,000,  $20,000  for  foreign  moves. 

Third,  expenses  for  househimtlng  and 
temporary  living  will  not  count  against 
the  larger  amount  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  a  home. 

Fourth,  the  $5,000/$15.000  and  $10.- 
000/$ao.000  figures  are  phased  in  over 
3  years. 

nfth.  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
adjust  such  flgtues  when  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  President,  all  tax  cut  measures 
reduce  revenues  up  front.  Yet,  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  of  expanding  the  ability 
of  working  people  to  relocate  will  be 
enormous  and.  I  believe,  will  ultimately 
offset  any  Initial  revenue  loss.  Produc- 
tivity is  clearly  enhanced  by  the  move- 
ment of  people  to  areas  of  labor  demand 
and  out  of  areas  of  labor  supply.  The 
present  deductible  limit  on  business  re- 
lated moves  Inhibits  the  flow  of  people 
seeking  new  employment. 

I  urge  consideration  of  this  measure 
as  an  alternative  to  8.  585. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Wncxxx.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
SsssxK.  Mr.  Bauctjs,  Mr.  Chius. 
Mr.  CocBKAiT.  Mr.  Cohxh,  Mr. 
Dou,  Mr.  DnKXHBncEi.  Mr. 
GhussLXT,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Jack- 
soir.  Ur.  MnxxmATTM.  Mr.  Mot- 
mHAir.  Mr.  Pncr,  Mr.  Rttdman. 
Mr.  Sracnt.  Mr.  Stcvkns.  Mr. 
Lcmt.  Mr.  CRAnx,  Mr.  Oamt. 
and  Mr.  Ntnnr) : 

_8.  1131.  A  Un  to  require  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  pay  interest  on  overdue 
pavments  and  to  take  earlv  pajrment  dis- 
counts only  when  payment  is  timely 
made,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
BaLMiiiuftMr  PATMsms  ACT  or  imi 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Delinquent  Pay- 
ments Act  of  IMI.  legislaUon  whldi,  if 
adopted,  would  vastly  Improve  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  fatU-paylng  practices. 
In  these  times  of  economk;  trouble  and 
sky-high  Interest  rates,  cash  to  extremdy 
hard  to  come  by.  partkmlarly  for  smaD 
iMtttneases.  Ironically,  the  Federal  Gov- 
erammt.  In  its  role  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
larvert  buyers  of  goods  and  services. 
oitmx  makm  matters  eveo  worse  by  ex- 


cessively delaying  payments  to  the  busi- 
nesses from  which  it  buys. 

There  to  no  excuse  for  thto  situation. 

The  Delinquent  Payments  Act  would 
require  Federal  agencies  to  pay  interest 
on  any  payments  over  30  days  late.  The 
bin  contains  built-in  Incentives  for  agen- 
cies to  shape  up,  since  interest  charges 
would  come  not  from  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
but  from  the  agencies'  operating  funds. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fedoral  Expenditures,  Re- 
search and  Rules,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  13  on 
the  late  payment  issue. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Delinquent  Pay- 
ments Act  of  1981  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysto  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoKD.  I  further  ask  that  a  Ust  of 
organisations  which  strongly  support 
the  goato  and  objectives  of  the  Delin- 
quent Payments  Act  of  1981  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

B.  1131 

Be  U  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Boute  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

aac.  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  dtMl  ••  the  "De- 
linquent Psymenta  Act  of  1081." 

ornaier  oif  nsuNqunrr  pathxhts 

Sac.  3.  (A)  In  eccontance  wltb  regubttlona 
preecrlbed  by  the  Director  of  tbe  Office  of 
tCansgement  And  Budget,  each  PedenJ  Agen- 
cy which  Acquires  property  or  aerrloee  from 
A  buolneas  concern,  but  which  does  not  mAke 
pAyment  for  cAch  such  complete  Item  of 
property  or  service  delivered — 

(1)  within  30  dAys  After  the  d»te  on 
which  PAyment  Is  due  under  tbe  terms  of 
the  caotrAct  for  the  provlelon  of  such  prop- 
erty or  service  or  otherwise;  or 

(3)  within  30  dAys  After  receipt  of  a 
proper  Invoice  for  the  Amount  of  the  pey- 
ment  due,  If  a  specific  dAte  on  which  pAy- 
ment Is  due  Is  not  established  by  contrsct  or 
otherwise. 

sball  pAy  to  such  budness  concern  interest. 
In  ACOMXlAnoe  with  this  section,  on  the 
AOMunt  of  the  pAyment  which  Is  due. 

(b)(1)  Interest  on  Amounts  due  to  A 
business  ooooem  under  this  Act  shAlI  be 
peid  to  the  buslneas  concern  for  the  period 
beginning  on  the  31st  dsy  s/ter  pAyment  Is 
due  under  the  contrmct  or  otherwise  or  on 
the  31st  dsy  After  the  FederAl  Agency  re- 
ceives A  proper  Invoice  for  the  Amount  of 
tbe  PAyment  due,  as  tbe  case  may  be.  and 
ending  on  the  dAte  on  which  payment  of 
the  AnK>unt  due  Is  msde.  The  Interest  pro- 
vided for  In  thU  section  shAU  be  psld  At  a 
rAte  which  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treesury 
shAll  apecUj  as  sppUcAble  to  the  period 
beginning  on  July  I.  1B81.  And  ending  on  De- 
cember 31,  1981.  And  to  e*ch  slz-m(»th 
period  thereafter.  Such  rAte  sbAlI  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretery  of  the  TreAsury,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  current  private  oom- 
merclAl  rAtes  of  interest  for  new  losns 
mAturlng  In  Approximately  five  years.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  publish  each 
such  rate  in  the  Federel  Register. 

(3)  Any  aauMnt  o(  interest  which  re- 
mains unpaid  At  tbe  end  of  Any  30-dAy  period 
ShAll  be  added  to  the  principal  amount  of 
the  debt  and  thereafter  Interest  shall  accrue 
on  such  added  amount. 

(c)  A  Federal  Agency  sbAU  pAy  Any  Interest 
chATgcs  required  by  this  section  out  of  funds 
Appropriated  for  the  administration  of  agen- 
cy programs. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  autbortse  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
interas*  required  by  this  AOL 


LnctrATxoif  on  uiauuvmr  fati 

Sk.  3.  If  a  builn— s  oonoem  offers  a  Fsd- 

erel   Agency  a  discount  from  tbe  amount 

due  for  the  acquisition  of  property  w  airv- 

Ices,  for  the  payment  by  such  agency  within 
A  specified  period  of  time,  tbe  Agency  may 
pay  the  buslnses  concern  the  discounted 
amount  only  If  pAyment  la  ActuAlly  mAde 
wtthln  the  time  specified  l^  the  buelness 
oonoem. 

CONOSBaSIONAL  ovnsioHT 

Sac.  4.  (A)  >Ach  Federal  Agency  shall  file 
with  the  respective  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions A  deteUed  report  on  eny  interest  psy- 
menu  mAde  during  the  preceding  fiscal  yeAr. 

(b)  Such  report  to  Include  tbe  number  of 
Interest  psyments,  the  Amounts  thereof,  the 
frequency  thereof  end  the  reesons  therefor 
ShAll  be  delivered  to  the  respecUve  Commit- 
tee chAlrmen  within  60  dAys  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  esch  fiscal  year. 

DBFlMi'llOlfB 

Ssc.  S.  For  the  purposes  of  tlxls  Act — 
(A)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  "Agency"  In  sec- 
Uon  6fil(l)  of  Title  S,  United  StAtes  Code: 
And 

(b)  The  term  "buslneas  concern"  meAOS 
Any  person  engeged  in  a  trAde  or  business. 

(c)  An  Invoice  shAll  be  considered  A 
"proper  Invoice"  when  It  contains  or  Is  ac- 
companied by  such  subetsntlAtlng  docu- 
mentAtlon  as  the  Federsl  Agency  concerned 
mAy  require  by  regiilAtlon; 

(d)  An  invoice  shsU  be  deemed  to  hAve 
been  "received"  by  en  Agency  on  the  eArller 
of  (A)  the  dAte  on  which  such  Federsl 
agency  ActuAlly  receives  the  invoice,  or  (B) 
the  fifth  dsy  After  the  dAte  the  Invoice  is 
msUed. 

AfFACIHA  DATS 

Sic.  6.  (A)  This  Act  Applies  to  Agreements 
for  the  Acquisition  of  property  or  services 
msde  on  or  After  tbe  ninetieth  dey  After  tbe 
dAte  of  enActment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  tills  Act  requiring 
the  promulgAtlon  of  regulAtlons  shAll  be  ef- 
fective upon  enectment,  And  such  regulA- 
tlons ShAll  be  promulgAted  not  lAter  thAn  90 
dAyc  After  the  dAte  of  enectment  of  this  Act. 

DsuMQuairr  Patkxmt  Act  or  1B81 — SacnoM- 

BT-SSCnOIf  AXALTSIS 

Purpose:  To  require  the  Federsl  Oovem- 
ment to  pey  Interest  on  overdue  bills  and  to 
prohibit  federAl  Agencies  from  Improperly 
talcing  esrly  pAyment  dlecounts. 

Sec.  2(A).  If  federAl  Agencies  do  not  psy 
their  blUs  within  thirty  deys  After  the  dAte 
on  which  pAyment  Is  due  under  the  terms  of 
the  contrAct,  or  within  thirty  dAys  After  re- 
ceipt of  A  proper  invoice,  they  shAll  pAy  in- 
terest to  the  Affected  business  concern. 

Sec.  2(b)(1).  The  rste  of  interest  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  SecretAry  of  the  Treesury 
every  six  months.  The  SecretAry  sbAlI  con- 
sider tbe  rAtes  of  Interest  for  prlvAte  com- 
merclAl  new  loens.  mAturlng  in  i^proxl- 
mAtely  five  yeArs.  The  interest-rate 
determination  procedure  mirrors  the  Con- 
trAct  Disputes  Act  (41  U.S.C,  Section  611)  to 
simplify  codification  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
slbUity  of  a  discrepancy  in  interest  rates  in 
tbe  event  a  late  payment  becomes  a  contract 
dispute. 

Sec.  2(b)  (3).  Interest  that  remains  tinpald 
after  each  thirty-day  period  shall  be  added 
to  tbe  principal  amount  of  tbe  debt,  and 
interest  shall  accrue  on  such  added  amount. 

Ssc.  3(d)  and  (e).  loteraat  paymenta  to 
businesses  shall  t>e  paid  out  of  a  delinquent 
agency's  operating  budget,  not  general  reve- 
nues. The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
Induce  agency  heeds  to  set  swiftly,  since 
they  will  otherwise  fsce  the  emtwrrassment 
of  having  to  ask  Congress  to  authorise  ad- 
dltlonal  monies — simply  because  they  failed 
to  pay  their  bills  promptly. 
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Sec.  S.  VMaral  agenolss  are  entitled  to  dto- 
counts  offered  by  business  oonoeras  only  if 
tbe  payment  is  delivered  or  mailed  by  the 
last  day  of  the  specified  period.  This  is  In- 
tended to  prevent  sgenclea  from  taking  early 
payment  dlscounu  after  tbe  discount  period 
has  expired. 

Sec.  4.  Offending  agencies  will  be  required 
to  report  to  Congress  on  payments  made 
pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Sac.  6(c)  and  (d) .  TO  be  "protMr,"  Involoas 
must  include  any  necessary  sujstantlatlng 
documentAtion  And  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  received  on  either  the  date  It  was  ac- 
tually received  by  the  federal  agency  or  on 
the  fifth  day  after  it  has  been  mailed,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

Oagamizations  Which  SimoifaLT  SuPVoaT  thx 

OoAU  AND  O&rccTivas  or  thx  DsLnrqxmrr 

Patmemts  Act  of  1881 

NaUonal  Atidio- Visual  AaaoclaUon  (NAVA) . 

National  Ofllce  FrodooU  Aaaodatlon 
(NOPA) . 

National  Mlcrograpblca  Aaaodatlon  (NMA) . 

National  Association  of  Wbolaaalar-Dls- 
trlbutors  (NAW). 

Independent  Media  Producers  Association 
(IMPA). 

Assoclatloa  of  BeproduetUm  ICaterlato 
Manufacturers  (ARMM). 

Coalition  for  Common  Sense  in  Oovem- 
ment Procurement  (CCSOP). 

Media  Sducatlonal  Sale*  Aasodatlon 
(MESA). 

National  Meat  AssoclAtlon  (NMA). 

National  F>Bderatlon  of  Independent  Bual- 
ness  (NFIB). 

American  Logistics  Association  (ALA) . 

Business  Products  Council  Association 
(BPCA). 

Buslneas  and  Institutional  Furniture 
Manufacturer's  Association  (BIFMA). 

Association  of  Editorial  Buslneseea.  Inc. 
(AEB). 

National  Association  of  Manufaeturen 
(NAM). 

American  Meat  Institute  (AMI). 

Association  of  the  WaU  &  Ceiling  Indus- 
tries—International (AWcn). 

Associated  General  Contractors  (AOC). 

National  Broiler  CouncU  (NBC) . 

Latin  American  Manufacturers  Aaaodatlon 
(LAMA). 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Assodatton 
(ASIA). 

Automotive  Parts  RebuUders  Assodatton 
(APBA). 

Committee  on  Federal  Contracting  Prac- 
tices (CFCP). 

United  Fresh  niiit  ft  Vegetable  Aaaoda- 
tlon (UFPVA). 

National  Aasodatlon  of  Meat  Purveyors 
(NAMP) .« 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  my  riiKtinyiiiifha^i  colleague 
from  Missouri,  I  am  Introducing  the  De- 
linquent Payment  Act  of  1981.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  to  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  interest  on 
Its  overdue  biUs  and  to  prohibit  Federal 
agencies  from  taking  early  payment  dto- 
counts  long  after  the  discount  period  has 
expired. 

Thto  act  would  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  its  bilto  within  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  payment 
to  due  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
or  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a 
proper  invoice  for  goods  or  services 
delivered.  If  an  agency  does  not  meet 
these  payment  terms,  the  legislation 
would  require  that  agency  to  pay  Interest 
penalties  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  oT  the  Treasury.  These  in- 
terest payments,  based  on  current  pri- 
vate commercial  rates  of  Interest  for 


new  loans  maturing  in  approximately 
5  years,  would  be  charged  directly  to  the 
delinquent  agency's  operating  budget. 
Hw  act  also  states  that  no  additional 
funds  shall  be  authorized  specifically 
for  payment  of  such  interest  penalties. 
Since  the  interest  penalties  would  be 
paid  directly  from  each  agency's  ex- 
isting operating  f  tmds,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  not  result  in  any  ad- 
ditional costs  to  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  initially  became  aware 
of  Federal  late-payment  problems 
through  c<»iversations  with  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  who  contract  with 
the  UA  Government.  Managers  of  smaU 
firms  that  do  business  with  Federal  agen- 
cies tell  me  that  they  are  often  forced 
to  wait  from  90  to  120  days  for  payment 
of  goods  or  services  delivered.  B^cause 
such  payment  delays  cause  severe  cash 
flow  problems  and  admlntotrative  head- 
aches, the  fear  of  late  payments  has 
further  reduced  the  already  low  incen- 
tive small  businesses  have  to  bid  for  Ped- 
oral  procurement  contracts. 

Ttub  General  Accounting  Office  studied 
the  late  payment  problem  in  1978  and 
discovered  that  one-third  of  all  Federal 
biUs  are  paid  late,  which  represents 
about  20  percent  of  the  money  that  the 
Government  owes  on  a  given  date.  This 
means  that  more  than  $4  billion  to  tied 
up  in  late  payments  for  months  at  a 
time.  Thto  apparent  inability  to  pay  bills 
on  time  to  found  in  all  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

For  example,  the  GAG  found  that  the 
G8A  paid  73.6  percent  of  its  invoices 
more  than  30  days  late:  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  paid  62.6  per- 
cent of  Its  bilto  late:  the  Department 
of  the  Army  paid  34.9  percent  of  its 
invoices  more  than  30  days  after  they 
became  due;  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  paid  late 
for  Invoiced  goods  two-thirds  of  tbe 
time.  And,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  payment  practices  of  Federal  grant- 
ees to  even  worse.  In  fact,  I  anticipate 
that  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  thto 
legislation  should  elso  cover  federally 
assisted  programs  wlU  be  considered  dur- 
ing subcommittee  hearings  on  the  bill. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  chronic 
late  payments  cause  an  unfair  flnanclal 
burden  aa  small  firms.  With  interest 
rates  at  record  high  leveto,  few  companies 
like  to  borrow  money  to  cover  cash  flow 
problems.  However,  imder  tbe  burden  of 
payment  lapses  of  up  to  120  days,  many 
smaD  comcKanies  must  borrow  to  cover 
their  (verating  costs,  having  already  paid 
their  suppliers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  one 
smaller  firm  that  recently  reached  $1.5 
mUlion  in  accounts  receivable  with  the 
Federal  Government — all  of  it  at  least 
30  days  past  due — and  had  to  borrow 
$500,000  at  20-percent  interest  Just  to 
meet  the  payroll. 

A  similar  case  invcdves  the  A-Kleen 
Services  in  Hartford.  Conn.  Ronald  J. 
Chalney.  president  of  the  firm.  teUs  me 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  collect  $10,000 
for  services  delivered  to  the  n.S.  Navy 
since  last  fall.  As  Mr.  Chalney  pointed 
out,  thto  $10,000  accumulates  no  interest, 
pays  no  payroUs  nor  covers  any  other 
operating  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 


ernment's late  payment  procedures  must 
be  reversed.  Tlie  30-day  payment  require- 
ment and  the  concept  of  interest  penal- 
ties on  late  payments  contained  in  thto 
legislation  are  not  new  ideas.  They  are 
standard  business  practices  in  all  sectors 
of  the  UJS.  economy,  unless  a  firm  to  do- 
ing business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  enactment  of  thto 
legislation  will  put  an  end  to  irrespon- 
sible Federal  payment  practices  by  put- 
ting agencies  on  notice  that  the  Congress 
will  no  longer  stand  for  poor  financial 
management.  As  soon  as  Federal  money 
managers  realize  that  It  will  cost  them 
to  pay  their  bilto  late,  I  believe  that  they 
will  speed  up  their  payment  practices. 
Thus,  we  will  have  res^ved  aat  ot  the 
major  problems  confronting  thto  coun- 
try's small  businesses.* 
•  lie.  8ASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  introducing  S.  1131.  the  Delin- 
quent Payments  Act  of  1981,  and  thereby 
giving  real  momentum  to  the  goal  of 
making  the  Federal  Government  pay  its 
bilto  on  time. 

Since  I  introduced  S.  30,  the  Late  Pay- 
moits  Act  of  1981,  on  January  5,  Senator 
DAvroRTH,  chairman  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Ex- 
penditures and  Senat(»'  Virxicxxa,  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
have  shown  keen  Interest  in  the  problem 
of  late  payments,  and  havje  demonstrated 
real  initiative  in  working  to  develop  leg- 
islation that  to  technically  acceptable  to 
the  parties  that  are  interested  in  thto 
important  issue.  The  Delinquent  Pay- 
ments Act  of  1981.  which  makes  technical 
improvements  on  S.  30.  to  a  sound  and 
reasonable  bill. 

As  with  the  Late  Payments  Act  of  1961. 
the  purpose  of  8.  1131  to  clear:  To  make 
the  Federal  Government  do  what  most 
businesses  do  when  they  rective  a  bill 
for  goods  and  services  rendered— pay  It 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  30 
days.  If  a  Federal  agency  does  not  pay 
tbe  bill  within  30  days  after  receiving  an 
invoice,  interest  would  be  charged. 

In  the  current  ecmomlc  climate,  such 
a  bill  to  essential,  It  to  particular^  tan- 
pcNlant  to  small  businesses.  Economic 
conditions  are  already  driving  record 
numbers  of  entrepreneurs  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Overdue  accounts  receivable  ex- 
acerbate conditions  for  small  bustnesses. 

Higlx  Interest  rates  compound  thto  dif- 
ficult situation.  Small  businesses  do  not 
have  the  cash  flow  capability  to  carry 
overdue  accounts  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  nor  do  these  businesses  have  the 
administrative  persoond  necessary  to 
develop  cash  and  credit  management 
practices  that  would  hdp  them  to 
weather  the  cost  of  carrying  overdue  ac- 
counts recelvaUe  or  high  «naiwtng 
costs. 

Adoption  (tf  a  30-day  time  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  must  pay 
its  bilto  or  face  Interest  charges  makes 
good  business  sense.  It  implements  what 
to  regarded  as  a  universal  procedure  in 
the  American  business  community. 

AU  the  maj(»-  credit  card  comptmies 
charge  interest  after  30  days.  Most  of  the 
major  retail  (derations  in  the  Natioo 
chs^ge  intoest  after  a  30-day  perktd. 

The  same  small  business  that  suffers 
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riywMU^Mtt  earryiiic  cosU  bec«UM  of  late 
VKfmmaUM  would  find  lltUe  solace  from 
Its  own  creditor  if  It  attempted  to  ex- 
plain away  the  situation  by  declaring: 
"Ttf  Oovenunent  made  me  do  it." 

f^itlslatlon  regarding  late  payments  \a 
the  Federal  Government  prohiUdy  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  record  ot  all  Fed- 
eral agendee  was  good.  But  it  has  not 
been  so  good. 

A  2-year  study  of  this  matter  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  showed  that, 
in  a  random  sampling  of  the  Federal 
Government's  procurement  invoices, 
nearly  iO  percent  of  the  total  Invoices 
and  almost  20  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  these  invoices  were  not  paid 
within  30  days. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  report  showed 
that  some  Federal  agencies  are  inexcusa- 
bly delinquent  in  making  timely  pay- 
ments on  the  invoices  they  receive. 

For  instance,  74  percent  of  all  invoices 
Pidd  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration were  made  more  than  30  days 
after  the  invoice  date.  The  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 
Commerce  Department  made  late  pay- 
ments two-thirds  of  the  time. 

Jn  this  context,  consider  the  problem 
once  again  from  the  perspective  of  the 
small  business.  It  would  not  be  unreason- 
able for  them  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  double  standard. 

Would  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
look  as  kindly  on  small  business  if  they 
made  their  quarterly  tax  payments  at 
the  same  speed  at  which  the  GAO  study 
showed  that  Federal  agencies  made  pay- 
ments on  its  invoices.  I  think  not. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
argument  for  this  legislation.  Late  pay- 
ments of  bills  hurt  the  Qovemment,  too. 

As  the  GAO  pointed  out  in  its  study : 

DeUyed  payments  are  also  detrimental  to 
the  Oovemment.  They  Increaae  the  admin- 
istrative coeta  to  foUow  up  on  overdue  bills. 

In  addition.  GAO  hinted  that  some 
contractors  doing  business  with  Federal 
agencies  stopped  offering  early  payment 
discounts  and  that  some  may  even  tiave 
stoived  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment altogether — thereby  damaging  the 
competitive  base  within  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  business. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
as  with  S.  30.  this  bill  ie  not  written  in 
stone. 

It  Is  always  the  purpose  of  ttie  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  to  which 
this  legislation  will  be  referred— to  con- 
sider questions  of  administrative  policy 
on  a  Government-wide  basis.  The  Delin- 
quent Payments  Act  of  1981  does  this. 

Howevo:.  as  GAO  emptaaslaea: 

The  variety  at  goods  and  services  being 
purchased  by  federal  agencies  Is  so  wide 
and  the  arrangements  for  mafcing  payments 
are  so  varied  that  It  Is  difficult  to  establish 
a  single  standard  that  coxUd  be  applied 
equitably  In  each  case.  Specific  deviations 
from  the  generally  accepted  rule  would  need 
to  be  worked  out. 

Oonaideratfcm  win  have  to  be  given  to 
those  sectors  of  the  business  community 
spedflcally  mentioned  in  other  Federal 
statutes — the  meat  industry  and  the  per- 
Wmhie  goods  industry. 

StaMx  it  is  the  Intention  of  this  legis- 
lation to  make  equitable  an  inequitable 


situation.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  the  goal  of  those  who  liave 
worked  on  this  bill  that  all  Inequities  in 
the  relationship  of  government  as  cus- 
tomer and  business  as  provider  will  be 
addressed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  move  qulcldy  and  forcefully  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  and,  in  doing  so, 
remedy  an  account  with  American  busi- 
ness that  is  long  overdue.* 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Join  In  cosponsorlng 
the  Delinquent  Payments  Act  of  1981,  a 
simple — but  necessary  and  long-overdue 
measure. 

The  only  thing  surprising  about  this 
legislation  is  that  it  was  not  enacted  and 
put  into  effect  years  ago. 

All  it  does  is  force  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  you  and  I  and  every- 
one on  Main  Street  has  to  do;  namely  to 
pay  our  bills  on  time. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  Invoices 
received  by  our  National  Qovemment 
are  not  paid  within  30  days,  according 
to  the  General  Accounting  OCBce.  and 
in  some  instances  the  time  lag  is  meas- 
ured in  montlis — depending  on  the  agen- 
cy involved. 

I  fear  we  may  reach  a  point  where 
business  and  industry  will  deal  with  the 
Government  only  on  a  strict  cash-and- 
carry  basis. 

Late  payment  practices  on  the  part  of 
the  Pedend  Government  are  placing  an 
unfair  burden  on  business,  especially 
small  operations  where,  because  of  lim- 
ited cash  flow  capabilities,  they  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  finance  and  pursue 
overdue  Government  accounts. 

Today's  gloomy  ec(»omic  situation  is 
more  than  enough  burden  for  small 
business.  Inflaticm  and  sky-high  interest 
rates  are  causing  businesses  across  the 
country  to  fold  up  and  close  the  doors.  It 
is  inexcusable  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  compound  these  problems  by  not 
paying  its  bills  on  time. 

The  Delinquent  Payments  Act  requires 
the  Government  to  pay  interest  on  pay- 
ments made  more  than  30  days  after 
they  are  due.  This  makes  good  business 
sense  and  implements  formally,  a  proce- 
dure that  is  already  common  practice  in 
the  American  business  community.  The 
interest  charge  would  be  computed  at  a 
rate  set  by  the  Treasury  Secretary,  and 
the  penalty  would  be  paid  out  of  the  de- 
faulting agency's  operating  budget  rather 
than  adding  to  the  national  debt.  This 
will  give  additional  incentive  to  the  di- 
rectors of  Federal  agencies  to  shapeup 
their  management  practices,  to  avoid  the 
embarrassing  task  of  justifying  Interest 
expenditures  to  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Delinquent  Pajrments  Act  of 
1981.  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  its  books  In  order  and  pro- 
vide some  relief  from  the  burden  its  de- 
linquent bill-paying  practices  has  placed 
on  the  American  business  community.* 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress acts  to  correct  flaws  in  this  coun- 
try's regulatory  pliilosophy  and  appa- 
ratus through  measures  such  as  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act,  we  should  not 
overlook  a  government  practice  equally 
as  cmerous  as  regulatory  excess,  namely. 


late  payment  of  bills.  For  this  reason  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  many  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  cosponsorlng  the 
Delinquent  Payments  Act  of  1981. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Induce  the 
Government  to  observe  the  common 
commercial  practice  of  paying  for  goods 
and  services  within  30  days  after  an  in- 
voice is  received.  Agencies  who  fail  to  do 
so  shall  pay  interest  to  the  affected 
business  out  of  their  operating  budgets 
and  not  general  revenues. 

In  1978  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  found  that  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  Government's  bills  were  paid  late, 
with  an  average  delay  of  74  days.  The 
Federal  Qovemment  enjoyed  as  much 
as  $4  billKMi  in  interest-free  loans  in 
this  way,  while  businesses,  particularly 
small  businesses,  tiad  to  borrow  at  high 
Interest  rates  in  order  to  meet  cash-flow 
requirements.  Today,  3  years  after  the 
report,  slow  payment  continues. 

For  example,  last  fall  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fell 
more  than  $200,000  behind  in  its  pay- 
ments to  a  rural  electric  cooperative, 
causing  it  difficulty  in  meeting  its  own 
obligations.  Such  hardships  are  unfair 
and  unnecessary. 

In  addition  to  injuring  business,  how- 
ever, late  payment  also  Increases  the  cost 
of  Government  as  vendors  eventually 
add  to  their  prices  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing delinquent  accoimts.  Meanwliile, 
other  vendors  cease  to  bid  altogether 
making  contracts  less  competitive. 

By  providing  that  penalty  payments 
come  directly  out  of  agency  operating 
budgets,  passage  of  the  Delinquent  Pay- 
ments Act  will  demonstrate  to  Federal 
management  that  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  find  a  remedy  promptly. 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  1  am 
delighted  to  join  my  coUeagues  in  spon- 
soring the  Delinquent  Payments  Act  of 
1981.  The  purpose  of  this  legislaticm  is 
to  encourage  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  its  bills  on  time.  Any  agency  who 
fails  to  pay  bills  within  30  days  of  when 
they  are  due  would  be  forced  to  pay  in- 
terest out  of  their  operating  budget.  This 
should  be  an  effective  incentive  to  more 
responsible  management. 

This  is  an  issue  that  is  of  particular 
concern  to  small  business.  Smaller  firms 
have  enough  cash-flow  problems  in  these 
inflationary  times  without  the  Federal 
Government  adding  to  their  plight. 

I  have  encouraged  companies  in  Rhode 
Island  to  seek  Federal  contracts  and 
worked  with  them  to  that  end.  If  they 
cannot  get  prompt  payment  for  work 
performed,  it  becomes  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. I  have  seen  a  small  company  in 
Rhode  Island  pushed  to  the  brink  of  in- 
solvency by  failure  of  a  Qovemment 
agency  to  pay  its  bills  on  time.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  happen  again. 

I  congratulate  Senators  DANrotTH  and 
Wkicxxk  for  introducing  this  legislation 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  them 
to  see  it  enacted.* 
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the  act  and  to  enforce  the  eoostitutlonal 
rights  of  persons  with  develcqniental  dis- 
abilities ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

oxvsLoncnnAi.  oissanjins  an  or  issi 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  hitroduce  legisla- 
tion reauthorlalng  the  developmental 
disabilities  program  for  a  period  of  1 
year.  I  am  Joined  in  this  effort  by  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  aa.  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  Senators 
KumsD'T.  Staitom,  Ravdolpb.  Wn.- 
UAMS.  and  Eaglbtoh. 

Within  the  o(»istellation  of  federally 
initiated  service  programs  for  handi- 
capped individuals,  the  developmental 
disabiUties  effort  targets,  in  a  very  fe- 
cial way,  our  fdlow  clUsent  wboae  physi- 
cal and  mental  handicaps  are  severe, 
multiple,  and  lifelong.  For  this  qwdal 
group,  this  legislation  continueB  a  mod- 
est system  of  direct  services  planning, 
advocacy,  legal  representation,  research, 
demonstration,  bjoA  special  projects 
which  has,  bi  its  first  decade  of  enact- 
ment, resulted  in  countless  numbers  of 
developmentally  disabled  Americans 
reaching  their  maximum  functloilng  po- 
tential in  our  society. 

More  simply  translated  this  means 
that  persons  once  thought  to  require 
constant  ciattodial  and  medical  care, 
now  are  living  in  a  variety  of  settings 
from  Institutions  to  their  own  homes 
and  are  experiencing  mcne  meaningful 
lives,  and  contributing  to  society. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  better  way 
I  know  of  for  a  nation  to  exnand  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  than  to  take  advantage 
of  the  previously  untapped  and  unrecog- 
nized talents  of  disabled  persons.  The 
Developmental  Disabilities  Amendment 
of  1981,  which  I  introduce  today  contrib- 
utes to  tapping  those  talents.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bin  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objecti<ni,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  iisa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Repreientative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Amendments  of  1981". 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  KKHitxoT.  Mr.  STArroRO,  Mr. 
RAifDOLPH,  and  Mr.  Eaglstoh)  : 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  to  extend  the  programs  under 


Sec.  a.  Except  as  otherwise  spedflcaUy  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Developmental  DlsabUlUes  Assistance  and 
BUl  of  Rlgbte  Act. 

XVALnATIOIf  STSRX 

Sbc.  3.  Section  110  Is  amfended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SVUTTATIOM  SflEM 

"Sbc.  110.  (a)  From  the  funds  reserved  vn- 
der  subsection  (e) ,  the  Secretary  may  make 
allotments  to  the  States  to  design.  Initiate, 
test,  and  operate  a  comprehensive  system  for 
the  evalviatlon  of  services  provided  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  through  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition to  a  State's  receipt  of  assistance  under 
this  title  that  the  State  provide  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  State 
Is  using  a  comprehensive  evaluatkm  system 


which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e). 

"(e)  Any  comprehensive  evaluation  sys- 
tem assisted  under  subsection  (a)  shall — 

"(1)  provide  objective  measures  of  the  de- 
velopmental progress  of  persons  with  devel- 
opmental dlsabUltles; 

"(2)  provide  a  method  of  evaluating  pro- 
grams assisted  imder  this  title  which  pro- 
vide services  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities;  and 

"(3)  provide  effective  meastires  to  protect 
the  confidentiality  of  records  of  and  Infor- 
mation concerning  persons  with  develop- 
mental dlsabUlUes. 

"(d)  No  allotment  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  subsection  (a)  unless  an  application 
for  the  aUotment  Is  submitted  to  and  »p- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State  has 
Included  in  Its  State  plan  submitted  under 
section  133  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation system  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (c) .  Such  application  shall  be 
in  such  form,  shall  be  submitted  in  such 
msnner.  and  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  an  aUotment  to  a 
State  in  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  proportional 
to  the  aUotment  the  State  is  eUglble  to  re- 
ceive in  such  fiscal  year  under  section  133. 
The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
wUl  not  be  required  by  the  State  during  the 
period  for  which  It  is  avaUable  may  be  re- 
allotted  by  the  Secretary  to  other  States  In 
the  maimer  specified  in  section  133(d). 

"(f)  For  allotments  under  subsection  (a) , 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  not  more  than  S 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  131  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1981.". 

AUTRORIZATIOM  OP  APPBOPKIATIOMS 

UHlVUaiTT  Ami.IATKD  FACXLlnKS 

SBc.  6.  (a)  Section  123(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1980,"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  comma  and  "and 
•8.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983". 

(b)  Section  123(h)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980."  In 
clause  (2); 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  "1981."  In 
clause  (3); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  cUuae  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  $S,0OOJ0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1983,". 

AUTmonsATioM  or  appbofuatiovb  rem 

Aixoncnrrs 
Sac  7.  Section  131  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  132"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "sections  110  and  133": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980."; 


(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a  cofnma 
and  "and  860,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing S^tember  30, 1983". 
PBOHiairiOMS  ACAiifar  thk  ttsk  of  nnrae 
Sk.  8.  Part  C  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"XBRSICTIONS    ON    THS    USX    OP    PUItDS 

"Ssc.  139.  No  fimds  ^>propriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  conduct  or  support 
activities  to  Infiuence  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  revocation  of  any  Executive  order, 
rule,  or  regulation,  or  slmUar  promulgation 
by  the  President  or  any  Federal  agency  or 
to  undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  any  legislation  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.". 

SPBCIAL   PKOJXCTS 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  145(a)  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
ptibllc  or  nonprofit  private  entitles  for — 

"(1)  demonstrations,  including  where  ap- 
propriate, research  and  evaluation  in  con- 
nection tberewtth.  for  establishing  service 


programs  which  have  substantial  Impact  on 
Improving  services  (parUcularly  priority 
services)  to  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
abUltles (esperlally  tibose  who  are  disadvan- 
taged or  multlhandlcapped);  and 

"(3)  demonstrations,  including  where  ap- 
propriate, research,  traming,  and  evaluation 
in  connection  therewith,  for  establishing 
service  progrsms  which  have  substantial  Im- 
pact on  Improving  protection  and  advocacy 
services  related  to  the  State  protection  and 
advocacy  system  (described  la  section  113).". 

(b)  Section  145(h)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  clauses  (4)  and  (7)  and  by  redesignating 
clauses  (5),  (6),  (8),  and  (9)  as  eliuses 
(4).  (5).  (8),  and  (7).  respectively. 

(e)  Section  145(f)  Is  amended  by  stilklng 
out  "and"  after  "1980,"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  a  comma  and  "and  84,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982".« 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80BB 

a  ats 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsek )  was  added 
as  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  estate  and  gift  tax  equity  for 
family  enterprises,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a  S3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Staitorb,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dorzw- 
BERCER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
533,  a  bill  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Public  Buildings  Service  in 
the  General  Services  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  S40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlistoii.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hgnn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  540,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
that  the  voluntary  conversion  from  oil 
or  gas  to  an  alternate  fuel  by  a  station- 
ary source  shall  be  treated  in  ttie  same 
manner  as  a  conversion  ordered  under 
the  Energy  Supidy  and  Bivironmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974  or  the  Powo*- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fud  Use  Act  of  1978. 
a  B4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rambolph,  the 

Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAmron)  was 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  548,  a  bill  oi- 

UUed  "The  Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1981." 

m.  see 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bsircns.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  ScHaorr). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepskit)  .  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DxCoircnn) . 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stxvxhs), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mua- 
KowsKi)  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
S.  606,  a  bill  to  establish  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Bureau  of  North  Amer- 
ican Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  TOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the  8en- 
a/bx  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cbavb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  702.  a 
bill  to  allow  an  Income  deductfcm  for 
certain  motor  carrier  operating  authori- 
ties to  offset  the  impact  of  the  Motor 
C^arrier  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

S.   TVS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HvBBLCBloir.  tfa* 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Ur. 
HoLLDTcs)  was  added  as  a  cusponaor  at 
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M  th«  requert  of  Mr.  Baucxts,  tlie 
8eo«tar  from  ArkanaM  (Mr.  Prtok), 
and  tlw  Sawtor  from  Mtchlsan  (Mr. 
Unm)  ware  added  as  ooapooaora  of  S. 
846,  a  bill  to  iminove  eoogreaslonal  over- 
tlmbX  of  Federal  programa  and  acMvHles 
by  requiring  greater  apediletty  in  setting 
program  objectives,  by  requiring  continu- 
ing litfannation  on  the  extent  to  which 
prograBM  are  achieving  tteir  stated  ob- 
Jeettvea.  by  requiring  periodic  review  of 
new  autfaortMtioDs  of  budget  auttaortty 
and  tax  expenditures,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathus.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pioxiou) 
was  added  as  a  cofltxnsor  of  S.  895.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extend  certain  provlshxis  for  an 
additional  10  years,  to  extend  certain 
other  provisions  for  an  additional  7 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 
B.  (as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator ft«m  Artena  (Mr.  DaCoifcnn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  932.  a  bill  to 
amend  tttle  18  of  the  United  Stotes  Code 
In  order  to  promote  the  dfectlve  investi- 
gatlon  and  jaosecution  of  livestock  fraud. 
■.  loai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCltjis,  the 
riwiaitnr  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hnm) 
was  added  as  a  coaix>na<x-  of  S.  1021.  a 
bill  to  autfaoriie  appropctetions  to  tfae 
Departmoit  of  Energy  for  civilian  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLtnz,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkoxkiu)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  OUaboma  (Mr. 
BoaxH)  were  added  as  awpaaaon  of 
S.  1030.  a  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners 
constitutional  rights.  dvU  liberties  and 
rights  to  privacy. 

BifATS   jourr  BzaoLtmoN   4 

At  the  request  at  Mr.  Butoicx,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Lazalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  anniiniiy  a  procla- 
mation designating  that  week  in  Novem- 
ber which  Includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
'Tfattonal  nunlly  Week". 

SBTATX    JOUTT    ■XaOLOTlOlf     10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddustoii.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imoutx)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugas)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Oobtom)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  nilnc^  (Mr. 
Dnoai)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Commission  on  Presi- 

SntATS    JOniT    SSaOLTTTIOll    (1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rubmam) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  ol  Senate  Joint 
Resolutlan  51.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  Issue 
a  proclamatlmi  observing  the  35th 
•nnlvenary  of  CARS  (the  Cooperative 


for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.), 
and  designating  May  10  to  16.  1981.  as 
"CARE  Week". 

amAR  coNcuiaxMT  BxaoLonoif  la 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucxts.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schutt), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jipsm) ,  the 
Senator  from  Arlsona  (Mr.  DiCoNcnn), 
tbe  Senator  from  Alaska.  (Mr.  Snvxm) . 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Muk- 
Kowsxi)  were  added  as  cosp<Huors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  13.  con- 
current resolution  exiwessing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  an  interna- 
tional agreement  establishing  a  Nwth 
American  Commission  for  Cooperation 
and  Development. 

BKNATI    BSSOLUTIOM    (T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pioxxnx.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Obasslkt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 97,  a  resolution  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployees and  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  additional  office  building  for  the 
Senate. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  122— ORIOI- 
NAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTINO  OF  A  RE- 
VISED VERSION  OF  "STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE" 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  from  the  CTommittee 
on  Rules  and  Administraticm.  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

&  Rn.  123 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  hereby  Is  directed  to  prepare 
a  rerlaad  edition  of  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 06-46,  entitled  "Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate",  and  that  such  standing  rules  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Ssc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment specified  in  section  1  of  this  resolution 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  CHARLES  M. 
BERGESON  AND  BETTE  A.  BERGE- 
SON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  trxmi  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  f (lowing  cxlglnal  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

8.  Rxs.  133 
Be»olved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate,  to 
Charles  M.  Bergeaon  and  Bette  A.  Bergeson. 
parents  of  Jeffrey  C.  Bergeaon,  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  to  each  equal  to  one-half  of  two 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
reoelTlng  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fu- 
netml  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  124— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  EDNA  L. 
BURBY.  RALPH  H.  WHTTMUS.  AND 
JOHN  N.  WHTTMUS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from,  the  Committee 


on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

8.  RsB.  IM 

BetoJoed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  U  auttaorlaed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  oontlngent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ralph  H.  Whltmus  and  John  N.  Whltmui. 
brothers  of  Doris  J.  Whltmus,  and  Bdas  !<. 
Burby.  sister  of  Doris  J.  Whltmua,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  deatli. 
a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-thlixl  of  tour 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  aUowanoes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  125 — ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  HAZEL  AD- 
KINS  CARTER 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
8.  Rn  las 

liefotoed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hazel  Adklns  Carter,  widow  of  William  J. 
Carter,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Oapltol  aoslgned  to  duty  in  tbe  Senate  Of- 
fice Buildings  at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  a 
sum  equal  to  six  months'  compensatl<»i  at 
the  rate  be  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expeoses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  GLORIA  J. 
MARTIN 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  resolution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  RXS.  136 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Senate 
hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Gloria  J.  Martin,  widow  of  James  F.  ICartai, 
an  employee  of  tbe  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  months'  compen- 
aatloQ  at  the  rate  be  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  aUowanoes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  127— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY  TO  HILDA  K. 
MEADE 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
cm  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
tbe  following  original  rescdution;  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
s.  Sss.  137 


Jt«soIt>ed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hilda  K.  Meade,  widow  <^  Roger  N.  Meade. 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Ci^ltol  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  incIualTe  of 
funsral  expenaas  and  all  other  aUowanoas. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  1S8— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUnON  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONORESSIONAL 

BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  Mr.  GoLDWATn), 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  intelli- 
gence, reported  the  foUoidng  original 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  cm  the  Budget: 
8.  Bn.  las 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  403(c) 
of  the  Congreaslonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
proTlalons  of  section  403(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  consideration  of  Title 
IV  ot  6.  ,  which  authorlxas  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  InteUl- 
genoe  acUvitles  of  the  United  States. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  Title 
rv  of  S.  authorizes  supplemoital  iq;>pro- 
priatlona  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Compliance 
with  section  403(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not  possible  by 
May  15,  1080,  because  the  amount  of  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  which  U  necessary  for  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  T7nlted  SUtes  was  not  known 
at  that  time. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  129— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS ON  THE  LIMITATION  OF 
ANnSATELLrTB  WEAPONS  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  PRE8SLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Bas.  139 

Whereas  the  United  8Utea  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUcs  ate  parties  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Antl-Bal- 
llstlc  Missile  Systems,  done  at  Moecow  on 
May  26,  1973; 

Whereas  article  xn  of  the  treaty  prohibits 
each  party  to  the  treaty  from  Interfering 
with  the  other  party's  national  technical 
means  of  verification: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  lnct«aalngly 
depend  on  satellites  for  verification  of  arms 
control  agreements,  strategic  warning,  com- 
munications, meteorology,  navigation,  sden- 
tlfio  exploratton,  and  other  missions; 

Whereas  the  development  of  antl-satelUte 
(A8AT)  wei^ioDs  would  call  into  question 
the  ability  of  satellites  to  perform  these 
functions,  threaten  our  freedom  to  operate 
Ih  qwce,  and  raise  the  specter  of  a  cosUy  and 
destabUlzlng  arms  race  In  space; 

Whereas  In  the  abaence  of  an  ASAT  agree- 
ment, both  parties  may  soon  complete  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  sophisticated 
ASAT  weaooas:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  tbe  Senate 
that  the  President  should  promptly  rasume 
negotiations  with  the  Ckyvemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R<»>ubUcs  on  a  bal- 
anced and  verifiable  agreement  limiting  the 
development,  deployment  or  use  of  weapons 
systems  designed  exclusively  to  Intercept, 
damage  or  destroy  orbiting  sateUltes. 

tec.  3.  The  objective  of  such  negotlatlans 
should  be  to  promulgate  an  agreement  oro- 
vldlagfor— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  non-nse  ban; 

(1)  a  moratorium  on  further  testing  in 
9aes  of  any  weapons  systems  designed  ex- 
atnrtveiy  to  intercept,  damage  or  destroy 
ortatttng  aatenites: 

(8)  dismantling  and  destruction  of  all  such 
eorrsntly  operational  ASAT  Intercentors: 
_(4)   strincent  verification  of  e««*>»  oarty'S 
eompllanee  with  the  above  pronsions. 

Sic.  a.  Tt  is  further  the  senw  of  the  Sen- 
«•  that  in  Bunnilnor  a<n«ement  with  tbe 
onion  of  Soviet  SodaUst  Bapnbllcs  on  ASAT 


limitations,  the  President  should  agree  to  no 
provision  that  would  In  any  manner  restrict 
the  development  and  opmtmUon  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  or  InqMde  legitimate  research  and 
dsvslopaMnt  (RAD)  activities  permitted  un- 
der the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

•  Mr.  PRBSSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  ot  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
suming negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  limitation  of  antlsateDlte 
(ASAT)  weapons  systems. 

As  was  so  eloquently  illustrated  by  the 
flight  last  month  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia,  the  world  now  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  In  the  sclentlfle 
and  commercial  development  and 
utilization  of  space.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Shuttle,  the  United  States  can  move 
forward  with  new,  more  economical  i>ro- 
grams  for  employing  q)ace-based  systou 
to  promote  mankind's  need  for  Improved 
communications,  meteondogy,  naviga- 
tion, resource  exploration,  and  scientific 
discovery. 

The  Space  Shuttle  has  also  opened  the 
door  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  space  for 
stabilizing  and  constructive  military  pur- 
poses. Satellites  placed  In  <Ml}lt  by  the 
Shuttle  can  perform  such  vital  func- 
tions as  verifying  arms  limitation  agree- 
mento,  warning  of  enony  attack,  and 
maintolnlng  secure  and  reliable  com- 
mand and  control  links  between  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  the  national  command 
autlKHltles. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary prospects  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
space  now  betact  us,  it  is  with  special 
concern  and  alarm  that  I  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  another,  singularly 
ominous  development  related  to  man- 
kind's use  of  space:  "The  development  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
of  sophisticated  weapons  systems  de- 
signed exclusively  to  intercept,  damage, 
or  destroy  wblting  satellites. 

The  Soviet  "killer  satellite"  program 
has  been  widely  covered  in  the  press,  and 
as  fcMmer  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  revealed  in  1977,  it  has  been  op- 
eratlonal  for  a  number  of  years.  As  re- 
cently as  March  of  this  year,  the  Soviets 
conducted  yet  another  test  in  space  of 
their  ASAT  weapon,  this  time  using  a 
new.  Improved  homing  device  to  close  on, 
and  then  destroy  a  target  satellite. 

In  response  to  the  extensive  Soviet 
ASAT  test  program  of  tiie  mld-1970's,  the 
United  States  in  1977  embarked  on  its 
own  ASAT  research  and  development 
(R.  ti  D.)  program.  Starting  with  an  ini- 
tial contract  of  $59  million,  the  U.S. 
ASAT  program  has  predictably  grown  in- 
to a  staggeringly  costly  underfaaking.  I«st 
m<mth.  Aviation  Week  magazine  revealed 
that  over  the  next  5  years,  the  Pentagon 
proposes  to  spend  $1.3  billion  to  com- 
plete development  of  a  two-stage  rocket 
that  can  be  fired  Into  otblt  from  an  F-15 
flatter,  home  In  on.  and  then  destroy  by 
Impact  any  satellite  In  low-Earth  orbit. 
Beyond  this  relatively  modest  tech- 
nological devel(H>ment,  the  Pentagmi  is 
spend*ng  vast  sums  of  money  to  explore 
far  more  exotic  techniques  for  destroying 
satellites  In  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  particularly 
Interested  at  this  pomt  in  getting  mired 
down  In  a  debate  over  which  side  started 
this  particular  arms  race.  What  I  am 


concerned  about  is  the  complete  lack  of 
movement  toward  negotiating  realistic 
limitations  on  the  development  and  use 
of  this  type  of  weaponry.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration, to  its  credit,  'nltJati^l 
ASAT  discussions  with  the  Sovlete  in 
1978  and  completed  three  rounds  of 
negotiations  through  the  summer  of 
1979.  Since  then,  however,  no  talks  have 
been  held. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  vital  initiative  has  been  allowed 
to  languish  for  so  long.  For  while  the 
talks  have  remained  suspended,  ASAT 
R.  k  D.  has  certainly  continued  apace. 
Indeed,  it  was  clearly  understood  by  both 
parties  at  the  time  that  the  negotiations 
were  begim  that  if  there  was  to  be  any 
chance  of  success,  agreement  had  to  be 
reached  before  new.  more  sophisticated 
and  deadly  ASAT  interceptors  were  fully 
tested  and  deployed.  Once  these  systems 
are  operatloiud,  it  is  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult to  impose  credlUe  arms  control  limi- 
tations. I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
given  tbe  current  level  of  R.  k  D.  effort 
by  both  sides,  the  day  when  new  ASAT 
weapons  are  operational  Is  not  very  dis- 
tant. 

My  mystification  over  the  lack  of 
movement  on  this  issue  is  compounded 
by  the  realization  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  re- 
peatedly recorded  and  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  peaceful  utilization  of  space. 
In  the  preamble  to  the  Outer  Qpaee 
Treaty,  both  nations  formally  recognized 
the  common  Interest  of  aU  manMiyi  |n 
the  progress  of  tbe  exploration  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purjxwes. 
This  treaty  specifically  prohibits  the 
placing  In  Earth  orUt  of  any  objects 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other 
kinds  of  wei^ions  of  mass  destmctlan. 

The  concept  of  space  as  a  sanctuary 
from  hostile  attack  is  also  reflected  In 
the  various  SALT  agreements.  Both  the 
SALT  I  and  the  proposed  SALT  TL  ac- 
cords prohibit  either  party  from  inter- 
fering with  the  other's  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification — code  words 
for  reconnaissance  satellites.  Moreover, 
I  am  aware  that  in  tbe  course  of  the 
SALT  n  negotiations,  a  Soviet  negotia- 
tor actually  conceded  that  an  attack  on 
any  verification  satellite  would  be  con- 
sidered an  act  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  given  that  both  nations 
accept  and  promote  the  concept  of  the 
nonmllitarization  of  space,  and  recogniz- 
ing that  both  nations  have  in  the  recent 
past  been  willing  to  sit  down  at  the  nego- 
tiating taUe  to  try  to  head  off  dcaftablllz- 
ing  developments  in  ASAT  technology,  I 
submit  that  it  is  time  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  place  on  the  record  its  belief  that 
negotiat<ons  on  this  crucial  matter  must 
be  expeditiously  resumed. 

As  a  first  step  In  halting  a  very  costly 
and  counterproductive  race  In  ASAT 
weaponry.  I  pnqxise  that  new  ASAT  ne- 
gotiations focus  oa  the  following  objec- 
tives. First,  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the 
actual  use  of  ASAT  weapons.  Seeond. 
a  moratorium,  whose  duration  can  be 
later  determined,  on  further  testing  In 
qiace  of  any  weapons  systems  designed 
exclusively  to  Intercept,  damage  or  de- 
stroy orUtlng  satellites.  Ttatad.  the  dis- 
mantling and  destmctlan  of  the  Soviet 
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"klUar  satdllte"  syrtem  now  operational. 
iMMt,  Btrincent  vwrlflcaUon  meMurw 
eovcrlBC  oMh  pMty«  compllMice  with 
muiti  Of  the  above  provlalons. 

]to  the  course  of  new  ASAT  negotU- 
tlons.  however,  the  United  SUtes  must 
loalst  that  no  arms  limitation  provl- 
slon  In  any  manner  restrict  the  develop- 
ment and  eventual  operaUon  of  the 
Space  ShutUe.  While  the  ShutUe  will 
have  the  capability  for  putting  military 
satellltea  in  orbit.  It  is  not.  I  repeat  not, 
an  ASAT  system,  m  fact,  attempting  to 
use  the  Space  Shuttle  to  disable  a  Soviet 
ntdllte  would  be  an  extraordinarily 
ehimcr,  risky,  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic mterpriae.  As  we  all  know.  It 
takes  weeks  to  ready  a  Shuttle  launch. 
thus  the  Shuttle  could  not  by  any  mea- 
sure provide  the  kind  of  "quick  re- 
sponse" ASAT  capability  the  military 
would  require  were  they  to  pursue  such 
operations.  Furthermore,  the  Shuttle  It- 
self would  represent  a  huge  and  Inordi- 
nately vulnerable  target  in  space,  were 
the  Soviets  to  suspect  Its  use  for  hostile 
activities.  Finally,  I  would  add  that  It 
would  be  totally  Irresponsible  to  risk  a 
multatUIlon-dollar  Space  Shuttle,  with 
its  human  crew,  to  try  to  destroy  an 
unmanned  sateUtte  costing  only  a  few 
million  dollars. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  new 
ASAT  negotiations  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  both  sides  tu«  permitted  cer- 
tain types  and  levels  of  research  activl- 
Ues  on  ABM  technology  under  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Obviously  some  ABM  techn<do- 
gles  could  oonctivably  have  applications 
against  orbiting,  as  opposed  to  reenttf- 
tng  miutary  space  vehicles.  While  this 
MT^^nn  of  the  overall  problem  of  de- 
mJUtaristng  space  is  not  to  be  Ignored. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  is  too  complex 
to  take  on  in  the  first  roimd  of  new 
ASAT  talks.  Any  agreement  limiting 
ASAT  weaponry  should  not  Interfere 
with  legitimate  R.  ft  D.  activities  per- 
mitted under  the  ABM  Treaty. 

In  cloalnK,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate's  careful  consideration  of  this 
resotatlon.* 


(Ul)  Tta*  PrMtdent.  through  his  npn- 
sent«tlve8  on  the  Ooywrnlag  CouncU  of  the 
Fund,  shall  encourage  the  development  of 
procedures  to  expedite  dlsbureement  of  re- 
sources for  projecu  »nd  scUTlUes  supported 
by  the  Fund;  and 

(iv)  The  President  should  seek  to  assure 
that  the  United  SUtes  contribution  to  the 
Fund  la  disbursed  In  a  manner  which  la  re- 
lated to  the  Fund's  actual  rate  of  dlsbvirsal 
of  loans  and  grants. 

Sk.  a.  The  Senate  looks  with  faTor  on  the 
general  approach  of  the  Fund  In  obtaining 
major  support  from  a  wider  variety  of  donors 
than  has  normally  been  the  case  In  Interna- 
tional operations. 

esc.  3.  The  Senate  Onds  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  pursue  other  efforts  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to 
developing  countries  by  our  European  allies, 
Japan,  and  OPBC  countries. 


SENATF  RESOLDTION  130— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  US.  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
FUND  rCXC  AGRICULTURAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

Mr.  PRE8SLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Bn.  lao 


1.  IB  ocdar  to  further  the  purpoees 
of  United  SUtes  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Fond  for  Agricultural  Development, 
It  la  the  sense  of  the  SenaU  that: 

<1)  The  President  instruct  United  SUtee 
represenUtlTee  on  the  Oovemlng  OouneU  of 
the  Fund  to  actively  eeek  to  limit  to  seventy- 
five  the  number  of  professional  staff  (pro- 
fssslnnsl  category  and  above  according  to  the 
United  RatlofM  Oominon  System)  of  tba 
mad: 

(U)  The  Preeldent  lastmet  United  SUtes 
representatives  to  seek  equity  between  tbe 
ccmtrlhutlMie  of  member  sUtee  of  the  Orga- 
nlaatlon  for  ■eonomlc  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment and  all  other  donors  In  any  nego- 
Uatlosis  for  future  replenlabmenU  ot  re- 
•onreas  for  the  Pond: 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THORIZATION ACT— S.  815 

AMXKDlfXItT   IfO.    41 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Laxalt)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  815).  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1982. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  EtoMKinci  and  Mr. 
Laxalt  on  this  amendment  appear  ear- 
lier in  today's  Rscoro.) 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 
coMicrrm  ow  labob  ahd  httmam  assorrmcas 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  6.  to  hold  markup 
hearings  on  the  following  bills: 

8.  799.  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  and  Nurse  Training  Act: 

S.  800.  Health  Care  Research  and  Re- 
search Training: 

S.  801.  The  National  Health  Services 
C<MTs; 

NSF  Reauthorization: 

HMO  Reauthorization;  and 

Youth     Employment    Demonstration 
Amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMirmc  ON  bmkbct  aitd  natubai. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be 
authorized  to  hold  a  business  meeting  at 
2  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  6. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

BTXBCOMKITTKB  OM  UrTKBCOVKamCKMTAL 
BSUkTIOm 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  WednesHav. 
May  6.  to  mark  up  S.  807,  the  Federal 
Assistance  Improvement  Act. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTKS  OH  SNXaOT  AND  IfXNXBAI. 

axsouacaa 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Minerals  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  hearing  at  2  pjn.  on  Friday.  May 
8  to  receive  administrative  testimony  on 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  finance 
alternatives.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMRm   ON   tNTSBOOVKaNlONTAI, 
aXLATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee oa  Intergovernmental  Relations  of 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs 
be  authorised  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  13.  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  fiscal  dis- 
parities in  the  allocation  formula  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

•  ISi.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  a  status 
report  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
pursuant  to  section  311  of  the  Ccmgres- 
sional  Budget  Act. 
The  status  report  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  MS.  SENATE  REFUCTING 
COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  APR.  30, 1981 

|ln  miNions  o(  dottsnl 


tutliority      Outtsyt 


Reve- 
niws 


Second     Budlsl     Rtsolution 

tevil..- SS4,600  632,400  605,000 

Currtnllevtl 714,195  659,865  608,000 

AiRMnt  rtfiiainlni 0  0  3.000 


BtTDorr  AtTTROBrrr 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  SO 
million  for  flscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set  forth 
In  H.  Con.  Res.  448  to  be  exceeded. 

OTm.ATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In 
the  current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  SO  million  for 
Oscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlajrs 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Bes.  448 
to  be  exceeded. 

aXVKNDSS 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  revenue 
loss  exceeding  t3,000  million  for  flscal  year 
1981,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  448.« 

TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  L.  SCHLAFLY 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  pay  tribute  today  to 
Daniel  L.  Schlafly.  an  outstanding  St. 


Loulsan  who  Is  retiring  after  nearly  28 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  St.  Louis 
School  Board.  On  May  12,  the  St.  Louis 

Public  Schools,  and  virtually  the  entire 
city  of  St.  Louis,  will  hold  a  recognition 
ceremony  to  honor  him  for  his  tireless 
devotion  to  generations  of  young  people. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  Dan  Schla- 
fly truly  has  been  the  most  outstanding 
member  of  that  board  in  modem  times. 
First  elected  to  the  board  in  1953  on  a 
slate  supp(H-ted  by  the  so-called  blue  rib- 
bon backers,  a  group  of  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  he  Is  credited  throughout 
the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  with 
helping  to  clear  up  a  graft-ridden  school 
board.  In  almost  three  decades  of  serv- 
ice, he  missed  no  more  than  five  meet- 
ings, a  measure  of  dedication  which  may 
be  unparalleled  In  schocd  board  history 
in  our  country. 

Throughout  this  Nation,  there  are 
many  Dan  Schlaflys— men  and  women 
who  have  given  selflessly  to  their  com- 
munities. It  is  the  collective  strength  of 
these  individuals  tJiat  are  the  backbone 
of  our  public  education  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  submit  for  the 
Rkcord  an  April  11  article  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat  highlighting  Mr.  Schlafiy's  dis- 
tinguished career. 

I  know  my  ccdleagues  will  Join  me  in 
saluting  Dan  Schlafly  today  and  in  wish- 
ing him  well  in  all  future  endeavors. 

The  article  follows: 
28  YxASs  or  DisikNcrnsHED  Pttblic  Saxvicx 
(By  Charles  E.  Burgess) 

Wind -driven  snow,  frozen  streets  and  bone- 
chllllng  temperatures  almost  closed  down 
the  city  last  Feb.  10  and  very  nearly  caused 
a  rare  cancellation  of  a  St.  Louis  school  board 
meeting. 

The  president's  car  was  stuck  in  her  drive- 
way, consultants  who  were  to  have  appeared 
were  marooned  at  tbe  airport  and  the  hand- 
ful of  board  members  who  had  sUyed  down- 
town for  the  meeting  were  pulling  on  coats 
and  overshoes  for  a  try  at  getting  home  or 
to  a  nearby  hotel  when  Daniel  L.  Schlafly 
showed  up.  wiping  frost  from  his  eyebrows. 

Schlafly  had  missed  few  meetings  in  his 
28  years  on  the  board  and  his  appearance 
created  a  quorum  and  enabled  the  meeting  to 
get  under  way. 

After  next  Thursday,  Schlafly.  who  did  not 
seek  reelection  this  year.  wUl  be  Just  a  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  If  h»  attends  any  more 
board  meetings. 

It's  a  situation  that  will  take  some  getting 
used  to,  but  in  an  interview  this  week,  Schla- 
fly stressed  "I  wont  be  down  telling  the 
school  board  what  to  do.  I  won't  give  up 
interest  in  the  school  system,  of  course,  but 
It  was  a  time  to  make  way  for  new  people." 

Schlafly  showed  obvious  pride  on  his  at- 
tendance record.  "I  missed  one  regular  board 
meeting  in  July.  1966.  I  was  In  Europe. 
In  September,  1968,  I  was  In  AMca.  I 
may  have  missed  four  or  five  others,  but 
that's  all.  And  I  made  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  thousands  of  committee  meetings." 

Henry  M.  Grlch  Jr.,  also  retiring  from  the 
board  Tuesday  after  eight  years  service,  says 
his  own  approach  to  board  resoonsibiUtles 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Schlafly  and  by 
Frederick  E.  Busse.  who  retired  In  1979  after 
18  years. 

Both  "listened,  were  very  analytical  and 
dldnt  go  off  on  tangents — and  they  did  their 
homework."  Orlch  said. 

There  were  moments  of  satisfaction,  near 
despair  and  anger  during  Schlafly's  tenure 
on  the  board  which  dated  back  to  AprU, 
1953 — an  individual  record  for  a  member, 
Schlafly  acknowledged. 


TiM  beat  things  were  "high  school  gradua- 
tions Vy  attended.  That's  the  payoff.  Since 
I've  been  on  tbe  board,  there  have  been  more 
than  100,000  graduates.  They're  doctors,  law- 
yers, opera  singers,  teachers,  in  btislness. 
nearly  all  good  citizens."  he  asserted. 

Be  said  he  beUeves  the  board's  biggest 
continuing  challenge  U  "developing  clear-cut 
criteria  and  accountability  for  quality  edu- 
cation. I  think  the  competency -based  pro- 
gram underway  now  is  a  good  start." 

Another  satislaction  is  that  the  board  "for 
at  least  30  years,  has  had  a  clean  operation," 
free  from  patronage  scandals  and  outside  po- 
litical Influence,  Schlafly  said.  He  feels  that 
tbe  current  movement  to  elect  board  mem- 
bers by  subdlstrlct,  rather  than  at-large, 
poses  a  possibiUty  of  such  hazards. 

Schlafly  and  other  reformers  elected  to  the 
board  in  the  19508  and  early  1960s  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  creating  the  squeaky- 
dean  image.  Schafly  personally  financed  in- 
vestigations and  flled  suite  that  resulted  In 
resignations  or  removal  of  several  adminis- 
trators €md  board  members  he  accused  of 
waste  and  misconduct. 

Schafly  says  he  also  is  pleased  that  the 
sUte  now  assumes  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden  of  school  financing.  After  four  full 
six-year  terms  he  considered  retirement,  but 
Instead  flled  for  two-year  terms  in  1977  and 
1979.  He  gave  concern  for  flnanclng  as  a  chief 
reason. 

Pursuing  state  and  reforms  throughout  his 
time  on  the  board,  he  worked  with  legislators 
and  was  active  in  three  statewide  confer- 
ences on  education  called  by  Missouri  gover- 
nors: "I  cant  be  too  critical  of  the  sUte's 
contribution.  It  used  to  be  about  2S  percent 
of  our  budget  when  I  came  on  the  board. 
Now  it's  more  than  50  percent." 

A  heavy  frustration,  straining  the  school 
system  severely  in  the  19S08  and  1960s  was 
"the  In-migration  of  thousands  of  poor, 
largely  rural  parents  and  their  children, 
mostly  black,  at  the  same  time  that  esUb- 
llshed  families  were  moving  out." 

Other  urban  areas  faced  a  similar  situa- 
tion, but  here  the  problem  was  augmented 
by  "the  legislatively  set  inflexible  boundaries 
of  the  city  and  school  district,"  its  "static 
tax  base,"  residential  restrictions  for  the 
newcomers  and  a  shortage  of  teachers. 
Schlafly  said 

"Many  of  the  problems  basically  were  not 
educational  problems,  but  we  dldnt  get 
much  help  solving  them.  Under  the  circum- 
sUnces.  I  think  our  schools,  our  teachers 
and  our  administrators  did  a  tremendous 
Job,"  he  said. 

Sdilafly  was  president  of  tbe  boiud  for  2% 
years  in  the  early  1960s  when  enrollment 
soared:  "We  rented  church  space,  put  up 
porUble  buildings  and  bused,  but  never  had 
double  sessions. " 

The  fourth  defeat  of  a  bond  issue  to  build 
schools  needed  for  the  burgeoning  enroll- 
ment, by  a  66-vote  margin  in  January,  1962. 
was  "when  I  felt  worse  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  life."  Schlafly  said.  However,  a  new  cam- 
paign brought  passage  of  the  $23.1  mlUion 
proposal  three  months  later. 

Ironically,  construction  of  most  of  the 
schools  in  overcrowded,  predominantly  black 
neighborhoods  or  near  government-financed 
projects  became  a  central  point  in  the  late 
1970s  in  desegregation  litigation. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  and  National 
Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  contended  that  the  board's  construc- 
tion policy  was  aimed  at  deliberately  con- 
taining blacks.  In  Blarch.  1980.  a  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  this  argument  In  ordering 
mandatory  desegregation. 

Schlafly  refuses  comment  on  present  mat- 
ters in  the  case,  but  says  "I  get  pretty  angry 
when  our  building  policy  is  questioned.  We 
wouldn't  have  had  support  for  the  bonds 
from  black  neighborhoods  If  we'd  proposed 
to  buUd  anywhere  else." 


He  recalled  protesta  about  busing  blacks 
because  of  overcrowding  during  that  period: 
"If  we  had  put  the  attractive  new  schools  in 
the  white  neighborhoods,  we  would  have  had. 
1  am  convinced,  a  very  serious  commotion." 
Schafly  testified  in  a  13 -week  federal  court 
hearing  la  defense  of  the  board's  jMUcles.  "As 
for  the  federal  government's  help,  you  can 
quo:«  what  I  said  then.  It  was  hypocrisy  OmX, 
to  me  was  beyond  belief  to  impact  us  with 
huge  bousing  projecte  that  were  all  black, 
or  quickly  became  so,  and  then  say  that  wa 
created  racially-isolated  schools." 

Deq;>lte  the  problems,  Schlafly  said,  tba 
1950s  and  19603  wov  "an  exdtlng  time"  of 
educational  innovations  spurred  by  Super- 
intendente  PhUlp  J.  Hlckey  and  WUllam  A. 
Kottmeyer.  The  "tracking  system" — group- 
ing studente  according  to  abiUty  levels  to 
allow  them  to  work  toward  ""ff'Ti'im 
acblevement — ^was  one  that  Schlafly  feels  was 
paroicuiariy  promising. 

It.  too,  became  a  target  for  proponenU  of 
a  large-scale  desegregation  plan,  becauae 
studente  In  the  lower  levels  tended  to  he 
black. 

In  his  first  year  on  tbe  board,  fti-hi^tiy 
recalled,  he  was  active  in  a  community-wide 
attempt  to  prepare  the  dty  for  the  expected 
1964  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  outlawing 
separate  sciiools  for  black  and  white  stu- 
dente. In  the  1960b  be,  other  board  mem- 
bers and  Eottmeyer  spoke  out  frequently  on 
the  need  for  metrofwUtan  cooperation  la 
resolving  school  IntegratkMi  and  financial 
problems. 

Soldi  proposals  "fell  on  deaf  ears,"  Schlafly 
said.  He  again  was  board  president  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  when  a  North  St.  louls  group 
filed  the  suit  that  brought  the  stUl-contlnu- 
Ing  court  activity  on  desegregation. 

Now  a  federal  Judge  has  ordered  that  a 
plan  for  city-suburban  voluntary  school 
desegrega<^ion  be  completed  by  May  4.  One 
of  Schlafly's  plans  after  leaving  tbe  board, 
he  said,  "is  to  continue  to  work  for  volun- 
tary Integration." 

The  board  membership  prct>ably  has  been 
the  dnmhiating  experimoe  in  Schlafly's  life, 
but  he  and  his  wife,  Adelaide,  a  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat Woman  of  Achievement  in  1966  for 
volunteer  community  service,  have  been 
involved  in  a  wide  range  at  dvlc  work  while 
raising  three  children.  Much  of  it  has  been 
with  minority  or  culturally  deprived  groups 
and  included  attending  hundreds  of  eve- 
ning programs  at  various  schools. 

When  St.  Louis  University  decided  to 
change  Ita  governance  to  a  lay-oontroUed 
board  in  19S7.  Schlafly  was  asked  to  become 
chairman.  Fellow  trustees  kept  him  in  tbe 
poet  for  II  years,  before  he  stepped  down  In 
October.  1978.  He  retired  from  that  board  in 
December.  1980. 

"We  bad  some  Uvely  times,  nther  Relnert 
(the  Bev.  Paul  C.  Relnert.  SJ..  8LU  presi- 
dent 1949-1973)  and  I  decided  it  would  be  a 
working,  not  an  hono^arv  t>oard,  and  would 
make  dedslons."  Schlafly  said. 

Some  of  those  decisions  were  controver- 
sial. They  ind'jded  closing  SLU's  dental 
school,  athletic  and  ROTC  deemphasis.  af- 
firming policies  allowing  controversial 
speakers  on  campi^s.  asking  the  re«i»natlon 
of  Belnert's  successor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  C. 
O'Connell,  SJ..  and  recruiting  the  current 
president,  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  ntz«erald. 
S.J.,  from  a  small,  non-urban  eastern  col- 
lege. 

"The  lay  board  was  a  broadening  experi- 
ence to  relate  the  university  to  the  oommn- 
nity.  It  has  dealt  with  broad  policy,  with 
cuestion"!  of  how  lar^e  categories  of  exoend- 
iture;  related  to  primary  obiectl»es."  said 
the  Rev.  Edwsrd  J.  Drummond.  S.J..  a  long- 
time SLU  vice  president  who  was  Interim 
president  for  a  year  before  nitber  Fitzgerald 
arrived. 

"Dan  Schlafly  is  a  man  of  great  Industry, 
high  personal  integrity,  and  marked  tf>IUty 
as  a  leader.  He  was  Instrumental  In  opcnlag 
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np  our  oBlvmlty  to  tb»  eoramunlty,  m  Um 
ohwvb  «M  opMMd  to  tba  world."  VMhar 
DnuuttoiUl  Mid- 

if.»iti«*y  m/1%  h«  h«d  only  a  ganeraJ  tn- 
UiMt  la  •duoatlon  until  Uto  1953,  when  » 
group  oaUod  tbc  CttlMiw  Sebool  Ixnpror*- 
BMnt  OommlttM.  Intarwtod  in  curbing  p*t- 
lODMC*  praetloM  In  tb«  city  putdlc  aohool 
Bjstam.  ukwl  T>«"«  to  run  for  tb«  city  aeboot 
board. 

Ho  had  graduated  from  St.  Louis  lTnlT«r- 
■tt  High  SdMOl  and  majond  In  Xngllab  and 
•oonomlcs  at  0«orgetown  UnlTOislty.  Work 
In  his  famUy's  bottlod  water  and  soft  drink 
dlstrlhutton  bualnaaies  (from  which  he  re- 
tired two  years  ago),  was  interrupted  by 
tour  years  of  World  War  n  Army  eerrloe  as 
an  ordnance  oAcer  at  VS.  posts  and  in  the 
South  Padflc.  He  emerged  as  a  lieutenant 


Wtoklng  with  black  soldiers  from  South- 
em  statee  during  the  war  years  "gare  me 
some  understanding  of  what  educational 
deprivation  Is."  he  said. 

He  had  been  president  of  the  city's  Toung 
Democratic  Club  in  the  1930s.  Though  un- 
interested In  running  for  elective  office,  he 
made  contacts  that  proved  valuable,  and 
he  gained  insights  on  how  city  politics  work. 

In  those  days,  "It  was  common  knowledge 
that  the  school  board  was  a  political  pa- 
tronage machine,"  where  appointment  to 
non-teschlng  Jobe  and  promotion  of  teach- 
ers and  adnUnlatrators  often  depend  on  "the 
basis  of  who  knew  whom,"  Schafly  recalled, 
ntiiisee  were  particularly  flagrant  In  the 
building  division,  then  not  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  superintendent. 

Schlafly  and  Louis  Antolne,  an  Insurance 
executive  also  slated  by  reformist  groups  for 
the  1963  election,  used  the  board  as  a  plat- 
form to  assail  hiring,  promotion  and  work 
practices.  The  furor  led  one  board  president 
to  accuse  Schafly  of  "grandstanding." 

"It  was  a  long,  tough  struggle,"  Schlafly 
recalls.  In  the  early  years  "It  was  pretty  much 
Lou  and  myself."  Mounting  public  indigna- 
tion helped  bring  about  the  election  in  1969 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hicks,  first  black  elected  to 
the  board.  Two  years  later,  more  reformists. 
Including  Busse,  were  elected  and  achieved 
the  controlling  edge. 

"It  was  a  total  victory.  People  who  had 
abuead  their  authority  were  gone,"  Schlafly 
said.  "For  the  first  time  we  bad  merit  hiring, 
merit  promotions,  no  discrimination.  The 
record  will  show  that  It  was  then  that  blacks 
began  to  be  hired  In  large  numbers." 

The  administrative  structure  also  even- 
tually was  changed  through  legislation  pro- 
moted by  Schlafly  and  his  allies,  eliminating 
the  building  department  autonomy. 

The  committee  determining  the  prestigious 
1960  St.  Louis  Award  chose  Schlafly  for  It 
wfaUe  the  controversy  was  raging.  He  donated 
the  accompanying  tl.OOO  check  for  scholar- 
ships at  Harris  Teachers  College. 

A  year  later.  Schafly — an  Independent 
Democrat — rebuffed  overtures  from  both 
political  parties  to  draft  him  for  the  mayoral 
race.  He  said  he  felt  obligated  to  complete 
his  term  on  the  board. 

Schlafly.  who  has  firm  Ideas  about  re- 
sponsibilities of  teachers  and  other  board 
employsss.  often  has  been  the  target  of  their 
wrath,  particularly  during  wage  discussions 
and  at  board  election  times. 

"We  disagreed  often  and  publicly,  but  he 
always  was  prepared  and  you  knew  where 
he  stood.  And  there  wasn't  any  time  when  I 
oouldnt  have  a  pleaaant  conversation  with 
him."  said  Demosthenes  DoBose,  a  long-time 
leader  In  the  St.  Louis  Teachers  Union  and 
now  the  echool  system's  employee  relations 
director ,« 

INTBORITY  IN  JOURNALISM 

•  Mr.  8TENNIB.  Mr.  President,  there 
la  wise  oouniel  and  valuable  advice  in 


James  A.  Mlctaener's  remarts  "On  Integ- 
rity in  Joumallsm"  in  the  current  May  4 
issue  of  VS.  News  li  World  Report.  I 
think  even  wider  distribution  should  be 
given  to  the  views  and  comments  of  this 
eminent  author  on  the  responsibilities 
and  value  of  a  free  press.  Mr.  Michener, 
himself  a  Pulitaer  Prise  winner,  was 
prompted  to  write  a  very  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  article  on  the  importance  of 
integrity  in  Journalism  by  the  sad  and 
unfortunate  case  of  Miss  Janet  Cooke's 
story  about  an  8-year-old  boy.  Jimmy, 
who  was  a  heroin  addict.  This  story 
earned  her  the  Pulltser  Prize,  which  was 
withdrawn  only  a  few  days  after  Miss 
Cooke's  story  was  exposed  as  a  fabri- 
cation. 

I  regret  the  plight  of  this  talented 
young  lady,  and  I  am  not  happy  that  the 
Washington  Poet  has  been  brou^t  into 
question  by  this  incident,  tty  sympathies 
are  with  that  fine  profession  of  journal- 
ism, which  has  also  suffered.  But  In  the 
rush  and  pressure  of  our  times.  I  would 
urge  that  thoughtful  Americans  use  this 
occasion  to  ponder  the  importance  of 
presoiring  the  principles  of  a  free  press 
while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
abuses  of  those  principles. 

The  free  press  is  central  to  our  society 
and  our  democratic  government.  The 
press  and  its  journalists  and  editors  bear 
a  great  responsibility.  The  execution  of 
that  responsibility  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
by  thousands  of  reporters  and  editors 
demands  the  highest  commitment  to  the 
ethics  and  rules  of  the  professicm,  or  any 
profession,  for  that  matter.  Mr.  Mich- 
ener's  words  and  counsel  go  far  in  setting 
forth  the  standards  for  this  profession. 
His  advice,  in  my  opinicoi,  will  go  much 
farther  to  curb  abuses  of  the  press'  re- 
sponsibility than  would  be  by  any  passage 
of  a  law.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

The  article  follows: 
Jaiob  a.  IficHxma  oh  iMTCoairT  Im 
JocraNAUSM 

(By  James  A.  Michener) 

(On  April  13,  Janet  Cooke  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  a  poignant  account  of  an  8-year-old  boy, 
Jimmy,  who  was  hooked  on  heroin  admin- 
istered by  his  mother's  boyfriend.  Days  later, 
the  story  was  exposed  as  a  fabrication  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  was  returned.  Miss  Cooke 
resigned.  That  hoax  and  how  it  was  allowed 
to  happen  In  a  leading  newspaper  raise  many 
questions  about  the  state  of  journalism  to- 
day. We  asked  author  James  Michener,  him- 
self a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  to  conunent  In 
the  following  guest  appearance  on  the  Edi- 
tor's Page. — Marvin  Stone,  Editor.) 

It  was  one  of  the  saddest  weeks  In  the 
history  of  American  journalism.  It  was  John 
Peter  Zenger  In  reverse. 

A  major  newspaper  was  humiliated.  One 
of  the  most  necessary  professions  In  the 
world  was  made  to  look  shoddy.  A  prize 
treasured  by  all  who  enter  that  profession 
was  made  to  look  laughable.  And  a  woman 
reporter  of  extraordln  iry  talent,  who  could 
write  as  weU  as  Ida  Tarbell  or  Maggie  Hlg- 
glns,  was  disgraced,  bringing  ridicule  upon 
two  minorities  who  had  long  battled  for  good 
jobs  In  jcumallsm;  Women  and  blacks. 

When  blind  Samson  pulled  down  the  cen- 
tral pillars  of  the  temple  at  Gaza,  the  entire 
structure  fell.  When  Janet  Cooke  turned  In 
a  fake  story,  she  knocked  down  the  central 
pillar  of  her  profession — Integrity — and  the 
reverberations  went  far. 

Every  concept  In  the  above  paragraphs 


merits  a  chapter  of  phlloeophloal  discussion, 
and  In  years  to  come  this  wlU  be  provided 
In  schools  of  journalism  and  In  the  bars 
where  proud  newsmen  and  newawomen  meet 
after  work.  I  should  like  to  strees  a  fsw 
core  Ideas.  

TBX  MIWaTAFIB 

A  paper  such  as  the  Loe  Angelee  Times  or 
the  Chicago  Tribune  la  a  national  treasure, 
kept  alive  with  dlfllculty.  kept  vital  only 
because  mUlions  trust  it  and  thousands 
work  to  preserve  Its  reputation.  This  nation 
would  perish  If  lU  free  prees  were  strangled, 
which  Is  why  I  am  willing  to  forgive  papers, 
magazines  and  television  stations  the  howl- 
ing errors  they  aomeUmes  make.  We  could 
not  live  rewarding  Uvea  without  the  media. 
And  anyone  who  finds  glee  In  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  Washington  Post  should 
remember  how  avidly  one  reaches  for  It 
when  one  his  been  out  of  the  country  for 
a  few  weeks,  missing  the  news  It  brings. 

Insofar  as  the  Post's  carelessness  made 
this  debacle  possible.  It  deserves  rebuke,  and 
I  suppose  It  Is  castlgaUng  ItseU  adequately 
without  my  help.  But  since  no  media  agency 
can  protect  Itself  fully  against  downright 
fabrication,  the  Post  deserves  our  compas- 
sion. It  will  be  a  better  paper  after  this 
wrenching  experience. 

souBcn 

Miss  Cooke's  disaster  could  be  titled  "Son 
of  Deep  Throat."  In  the  Watergate  case,  the 
Post  got  away  with  launching  a  major 
story  without  disclosing  sources,  and  a  tra- 
dition evolved,  there  and  elsewhere,  that 
a  reporter  did  not  have  to  reveal  where  he 
got  his  facts.  This  was  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent, and  when  Miss  Cooke  refused  to  teU 
even  her  editors  the  names  of  her  sources, 
she  was  free  to  write  whatever  she  wished. 

roT  legal  and  common-sense  reasons,  a 
newspaper  may  not  wish  to  reveal  Its  sources 
to  the  general  public,  but  the  editors  cer- 
tainly should  demand  that  their  writers  prove 
the  veracity  of  their  stories.  In  this  case.  Miss 
Cooke  was  responsible  to  no  one. 

Newspapers  cannot  long  retain  their  credi- 
bility If  they  accept  unchecked  reports.  One 
of  the  pleasures  of  my  professional  life  has 
been  working  with  Life  and  Reader's  Digest, 
whose  editors  checked  every  word  I  sub- 
mitted. I  mean,  until  they  placed  a  blue  dot 
over  every  word  as  they  verified  It,  the  story 
could  not  be  sent  to  the  printers,  and  the 
trouble  they  saved  me.  and  themselves,  was 
remarkable.  That  kind  of  checking  would 
have  uncovered  the  fraud  In  this  case. 

THE    FSISB 

Custodians  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  must  re- 
view their  procedures,  for  they  artmlnlst,er 
an  award  which  ennobles  the  profession. 
Winning  It  Insures  %  newsman  of  a  lifetime 
Job,  with  honor.  It  encourages  small  news- 
papers to  keep  plugging,  and  It  makes  car- 
toonists bolder,  in  this  Instance,  the  control- 
ling advisory  board  chose  to  override  the 
recommendations  of  Its  jury  of  experts  com- 
posed of  editors  and  specialists  and  handed 
the  feattire-wrltlng  prize  to  Miss  Cooke, 
whose  article  bad  not  even  been  submitted 
to  the  jury  on  feature  writing.  So  the  advis- 
ory board  got  Its  fingers  badly  singed,  for  It 
Is  wrong  to  secK  advice  and  then  Ignore  It. 


Two  facts  are  conspicuous.  Miss  Cooke  can 
write.  She  would  make  a  fine  novelist,  be- 
cause when  I  first  read  her  story  I  noticed 
how  well  she  depicted  the  setting,  the  char- 
acters, the  dialogue.  With  the  Intensity  of  the 
present  experience  behind  her,  I  suspect  that 
she  can  ^>ply  her  talent  In  some  kind  of 
writing  other  than  newspaper  work.  She  need 
not  be  mortally  woimded  by  this  disastrous 
beginning. 

The  second  fact  Is  that  Miss  Cooke  pro- 
gressed so  fast  In  her  profession  that  she  did 
not  learn  its  great  traditions.  She  may  have 
thought  she  had.  but  she  had  not  even  be- 


gun. The  traditional  news  reporter  begins 
slowly  under  some  cantankerous  editor  with 
high  professional  and  grammatical  Ideals. 
One  hobnobe  with  poUcemen  and  bartenders 
and  mayors  and  congreeslonal  aspirants  and 
learns  painfully  to  distinguish  between  truth 
and  fiction.  One  U  knocked  about  by  one's 
equally  gifted  colleagues  and  watches  what 
happens  when  either  blind  amblUon  or  ex- 
cessive drinking  destroys  a  promlsmg  talent. 

Always  there  U  the  steady  accumulaUon 
of  standards:  "I  do  not  betray  confidences." 
"I  refuse  to  touch  that  kind  of  story."  "I 
must  have  two  confinnatlons  of  a  statement 
like  that." 

In  my  own  case,  one  sentence  lives  with  me 
still  and  guides  my  work:  "If  that  stinker 
says  It's  Tuesday,  even  money  says  It's  Fri- 
day." 

It  takes  about  a  decade  to  make  a  good 
newsman.  Miss  Cooke  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Toledo,  not  Vassar  as  she 
claimed.  In  1976.  In  1979.  at  the  age  of  35, 
she  landed  a  job  with  the  Post.  In  1980.  at 
the  age  of  36,  she  wrote  her  famous  story 
about  the  B-year-old  black  boy  who  shot 
heroin  given  him  by  the  man  who  Uved  with 
his  mother. 

She  had  used  charisma,  \mquestloned  tal- 
ent and  a  fierce  ambition  to  attain  a  position 
sought  after  by  thousands,  but  she  reached 
It  without  two  essential  attributes:  A  deep 
commitment  to  the  historical  traditions  of 
her  profession  and  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  a  newspaper  acceptable  to  Its 
community. 

She  had  not  paid  her  dues,  and  in  a 
moment  of  crisis  she  was  left  without 
self -protection. 


When  she  came  to  Washington.  It  was  not 
as  mere  Janet  Cooke.  Whether  she  admitted 
It  or  not,  she  came  also  as  a  representative 
of  our  two  most  Important  minorities:  Pro- 
fessional women,  and  blacks.  As  a  black 
woman  with  a  pleasing  personality,  she  was 
doubly  valuable  to  the  Post,  which  publishes 
In  a  city  with  a  large  black  population,  for 
she  was  what  Is  known  as  a  twofer.  The  man- 
agement could  cite  her  twice  In  riatming 
that  It  did  not  practice  discrimination,  and 
the  only  person  better  to  hire  would  have 
been  a  block  female  Puerto  Rlcan.  That 
could  be  called  a  bat  trick,  a  phrase  bor- 
rowed from  sports  Indicating  that  one  per- 
son covered  three  constituencies. 

It  Is  posrtble,  although  the  record  shows 
no  evidence  of  this,  that  the  Post  grabbed 
Miss  Cooke  as  the  solution  to  a  problem,  and 
that  had  she  been  an  ordinary  white  male 
from  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  she 
might  have  been  Investigated  much  more 
thoroughly.  It  Is  possible  that  her  stories 
were  handled  with  more  tendemees  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Those  whom  society  nominates  ss  symbols 
are  obligated  to  perform  doubly,  because  a 
poor  exhibition  will  do  double  damage.  If 
Olorla  Steiaem  acts  the  fool  tomorrow,  all 
women  will  suffer.  If  Carl  Rowan  meases  up 
his  television  program,  all  blacks  are 
denigrated. 

The  damage  Miss  Cooke  has  done  to  blsek 
and  women  reporters  is  Incalculable,  and  she 
should  have  anticipated  this  when  she  wrote 
her  fake  story  and  allowed  It  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  a  Pulitzer. 

I  am  a  Quaker,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore 
CoUege.  a  former  naval  ofllcer.  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  a  writer, 
and  I  am  kept  in  line  partly  because  I  would 
be  mortified  If  my  poor  behavior  brought 
dishonor  to  those  Institutions  which  served 
me  so  generously.  I  must  be  watchful  that 
my  actions  do  not  diminish  them,  because  In 
this  case  we  are  aU  members  of  various 
minorities. 

otEDnrnALS 

The  most  curious  aspect  of  this  ■^"'l*'  Is 
that  the  Pest  did  not  check  Miss  Cooke's 


credentials.  Her  record,  with  Its  shlfU  and 
contradictions,  had  to  awaken  suspicions, 
and  when  my  wife  read  it  to  me  as  we  drove 
north  on  the  day  the  Pulitzers  were  an- 
nounced and  I  beard  her  history.  I  cried: 
"Watch  that  Sorbonne  bit)  Watch  those  four 
foreign  languages!" 

Why  was  I  so  dubious?  For  two  good  rea- 
sons. In  almost  every  Institution  In  which  I 
have  worked,  some  misguided  person  has 
claimed  university  degrees  he  did  not  have, 
and  I  believe  you  could  go  to  any  campus  in 
this  country.  If  checks  had  been  carelessly 
made,  and  find  some  professor  using  a  spuri- 
ous degree.  When  someone  says  she  has 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne.  warning  whistles 
should  toot. 

When  I  worked  with  the  military  police  at 
one  point.  I  found  that  when  young  men  pose 
ss  ofllcers,  dressing  up  in  bemedaled  uni- 
forms to  charm  small-town  girls,  they  usually 
claim  to  be  Marine  majors.  Colonels  or  gen- 
erals would  alert  suspicions,  while  mere 
Army  or  Navy  uniforms  would  lack  glamoiir. 

With  military-police  imposters  It's  the  Ma- 
rine major,  with  academics  the  Sorbonne. 

APFSZNTICKSHIP 

We  should  insist  that  young  men  and 
women  serve  proper  apprenticeships,  be- 
cause throughout  history  that  is  how  stand- 
ards and  traditions  have  been  kept  high. 

The  number  of  attractive-looking  young 
people  posing  as  newsmen  on  television  with 
never  a  shred  of  hard-news  experience  is 
shocking.  The  parade  of  people  reporting  to 
newspaper  offices  without  any  knowledge  of 
English  or  of  American  history  is  appalling. 

Toung  people  leam  their  professions,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  by  studying  the  best  work  of 
their  predecessors,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  delight  with  which  I  saw  a  great  painting 
done  by  Giovanni  Bellini  which  had  been 
copied  by  his  pupil  Titian.  Rubens  had 
learned  by  copying  Titian  to  see  what  his 
secrets  were,  and  Delacroix  had  copied  Ru- 
bens. Van  Gogh  did  a  marvelous  adi^itatlon 
of  Delacroix,  so  that  we  had  five  of  our  great- 
est, most  distinctive  painters,  men  of  the 
most  Intense  personal  style  and  integrity, 
striving  to  leam  what  good  artists  of  the 
past  had  accomplished. 

Recent  requirements  that  a  company  must 
have  a  balanced  staff  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  it  must  have  an  In- 
competent one  or  one  ignorant  of  the  great 
traditions. 

THE  FULrTzms 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  reporters 
on  a  newspaper  as  important  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  should  not  degrade  themselves 
by  competing  for  prizes.  Nonsense.  People 
with  aspirations  have  always  appreciated 
recognition  from  their  peers,  and  I  respect 
John  Paul  Jones  who  left  the  American  fleet 
to  serve  in  Russia's  because  the  former  would 
not  promote  blm  to  admiral  while  the  latter 
would.  There  are  legitimate  milestones  In 
every  profession,  and  it  is  not  ignoble  to 
mark  them  off. 

I  feel  especially  Involved  in  this  case  be- 
cause, ss  a  young  man,  I  won  a  Pulitzer. 

I  did  not  aspire  to  it.  I  did  not  campaign 
for  It.  But  when  It  arrived  it  remade  my  life, 
enabling  me  to  do  those  things  to  which  I 
did  aspire.  Without  the  Pulitzer,  I  might 
never  have  made  it  as  a  writer.  With  it,  ex- 
cellent things  became  possible. 

I  am  worried  about  this  debacle  because  It 
has  befouled  Institutions  that  are  important 
to  me.  I  hope  things  can  be  worked  out.# 


by  the  DAR,  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  at  the  Society's  90th 
Continental  Congress.  The  Congress  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  just  con- 
cluded this  week  on  May  4. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  ladles  of 
this  prestigious  organization  for  their 
diligence,  patriotism,  and  serious  at- 
tention to  matters  that  count  to  our 
people  and  Nation.  The  ladies  have  ad- 
dressed over  20  public  issues  and  taken 
clear  stands  on  each  of  them. 

I  am  especially  pleased  at  the  total 
support  given  by  the  DAR  for  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program,  a 
topic  of  immediate  interest  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  the  entire 
Congress,  and  the  many  public  and  pri- 
vate leaders  and  other  citizens  who 
regularly  read  our  daily  Record  may  see 
and  know  personally  of  the  positions  ap- 
proved by  the  DAR,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete set  of  DAR  resolutions  for  1981  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

RXDKDICATIOM LZT'S   MAKE   hUWnTk   QtEtS 


DAR  SAYS  "LET'S  MAKE  AMERICA 
GREAT  AGAIN" 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  today  to 
submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  the 
final  resolutions  adopted  and  approved 


At  this  time  of  our  country's  renewal,  the 
miraculous  sparing  of  our  President's  Ufe 
and,  wltji  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  we  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  renewing  this  country's 
pride  in  its  heritage,  a  sense  of  patriotism — 
heartfelt,  with  great  depth  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  our  remarkable  history, 
religious  tenets  and  basic  values,  and.  with 
it  all.  we  rise  as  one  body  at  this  our  90th 
Continental  Congress,  with  every  fiber  of 
our  being  and  will,  to  defend  our  natton 
against  every  enemy  within  and  vrithout. 
bearing  in  our  hearts  toward  each  other 
faith,  hope  and  love  and  among  the  Daugh- 
ters more  than  208.000  strong,  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Love. 

TOUCTOWM  BrcEMTonnAL 

Whereas  October  19.  1981  will  mark  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  victory  which  as- 
sured the  Nation's  independence;  and 

Whereas  this  is  a  time  to  remember  with 
pride  the  leadership  and  heroism  of  the 
American  forces,  and  the  vital  role  played 
by  our  French  allies;  and 

Whereas  General  George  Washington  com- 
manded the  combined  French  and  American 
forces  and  planned  the  joint  army-navy 
operation  that  achieved  this  momentous 
victory:  and 

Whereas  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  de  Orasse  answered  the 
urgent  message  of  General  Rochambeau  and 
the  Rench  army  divisions  and  achieved  a 
major  victory  over  the  British  in  the  crucial 
Battle  of  the  Virginia  Capes;  and 

Whereas  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  made 
by  American  patriots  throughout  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  culminated  In  the  final  vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas  the  Torktown  Bicentennial  pro- 
vides the  National  Society  Dau^ters  of  the 
American  Revolution  a  unique  opportunity 
to  fulflu  our  historic  obfectlve  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men  and 
women  who  achieved  American  Independ- 
ence; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  com- 
memorate the  Torktown  Bicentennial  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  rekindle  love  of  country  and 
devotion  to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded. 

virrNAM  vwrsaairs,  pow/maa 

Whereas  the  recent  hostage  crisis  in  Iran 
received  dally  attention  by  the  government 
and  the  media:  and 
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tlM  vvtarana  of  Vl«tii«in  feel  be- 
tnfwl  by  ft  nftUoii  which  ha«  not  racognlxed 
tbolr  MMrtllew:  and 

Whf  IM  the  Mv«r»l  thousand  Onlt«d 
StstM  pilaoiMn  of  w»r  fitan  tho  Koraan  and 
Vietnam  Wan  still  mtiwInK  and  unacco\int«d 
for  have  baan  groaaly  ignored  and  aome  have 
baan  raportad  analavad  In  varloiis  part*  ol 
Southaact  Aala: 

JiMOtaad.  ThtX  the  IndlTldual  mamban  of 
tha  National  Sodaty  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Inalst  that  Vietnam  veterans 
ba  aooontad  tha  same  honor,  respect  and 
gratltoda  aa  aU  other  Tetarana;  and 

JUsohMd.  That  tha  Individual  memoers  of 
tba  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bavolutlon  insist  that  a  fuU-scale  in- 
vaatigatlon  be  made  Into  the  fate  of  all 
United  Statea'  POW/lCAs  still  unaccounted 
for,  emphasising  that  this  Is  a  Untied  States 
aovemment  ra^xmalblllty  due  every  servlce- 


Whareaa  the  United  States  Constitution 
chargaa  the  government  with  the  responsi- 
bility "to  provide  for  the  common  defense;" 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  allowed  its 
military  strength  to  fall  dangerously  bebina 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  through  detente, 
technology  aalaa.  SALT,  Helsinki,  and  other 
agreementa,  and  through  Its  unilateral  dis- 
armament policy:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
theaa  agreements  and  has  continued  to  ouiid 
up  Ita  strategic  and  conventional  warfare  ca- 
pablUtlaa  which  are  being  used  to  support 
worldwide  aggression  to  achieve  its  goal  or 
world  domlnatloo: 

BetotMd,  Th»,t  the  National  Society 
Daoghtars  of  the  American  Revolution  iirge 
the  United  Statea  Oovemment  to: 

( 1 )  terminate  Ita  present  adherence  to  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  since  it  has  not  oeen  raU- 
fled  by  the  United  SUtea  Senate: 

(3)  accelerate  mUltary  technology  research 
and  development,  and  institute  a  crash  pro- 
duction program  to  rearm  the  Dnited  .states 
with  modem  weaponry  and  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  present  defense  system- 

(3)  begin  Immediately  the  buUd-up  of  the 
mlUtary  reeervea  and  the  National  Guard 
and  equip  them  with  adequate  weapons  and 
provide  IncenUves  for  the  regular  armed 
•arvice  personnel  to  remain  in  the  service  ol 
their  country; 

(4)  e«mmlne  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  civilian  defense  compcuvble  to  that  of 
tha  Soviet  Union; 

(5)  dlacontlnue  subsidizing  communist 
regimes  through  social  and  foreign  aid, 
trade,  technology,  and  monetary  loans; 

(6)  reeaUbllsh  and  strengthen  effecUve  in- 
telligence capabUlUes;  and 

(7)  damonstrate  the  wlU  and  determina- 
tion to  aurvlve  aa  a  free  and  Independent 
nauon  and  a  source  of  protection  to  the  free 
world; 

Retolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
individuals,  set  an  example  for  all  American 
people  and  support  the  present  admlnlstra- 
tlon's  efforts  to  rebuild  the  military  strength 
of  the  nation. 

auFPoar  roa  pmopossD  aoowoific  bscovist 


Whereas  the  will  of  the  people,  demanding 
•obatantlal  reduction  In  federal  government 
^''tiding  with  a  resultant  return  of  money 
and  povrer  to  the  several  states  as  expressed 
In  the  national  election  of  1980,  is  being 
dMortad  by  loud  protests  of  special  Interest 
gwmpa  that  are  featured  in  dally  news  re- 
ports; and 

Whereas  the  proposed  economic  recovery 
program  will  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
determination  of  every  citizen  to  assume  the 
neceaary  reqxmslbillty  and  discipline,  de- 
manding fewer  government  hand-outs  and 


aodal  programs,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing productivity;  and 

Wharaaa  the  federal  election  of  1980  pro- 
duced a  clear  mandate  to  Congreaa  for  adopt- 
ing the  proposed  economic  recovery  program 
which  will  cut  taxes  as  well  as  spending,  will 
reduce  the  slae  of  the  federal  bureaucracy, 
and  will  be  an  Important  first  step  toward 
restoring  the  productive  power  and  vibrancy 
of  the  economy; 

Rnolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
Individuals,  support  the  expressed  will  of 
the  electorate  calling  for  the  adopticm  of 
the  proposed  economic  recovery  program. 
UNJkOTHoaizso  mrm.i.ir.BNCi  oiscLoeirax 

Whereas  the  safety  of  our  country  requires 
dependable  Intelligence  gathering  at  home 
and  abroad:  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  writers  for  their  own 
purposes  have  exposed  the  names  of  individ- 
ual agents,  some  of  whom  were  subsequently 
murdered,  and  there  continue  to  be  "leaks" 
and  unauthorized  disclosures  of  sensitive 
Intelligence  Information:  and 

Whereas  existing  law  Is  Inadequate  to  deter 
or  punish  as  criminals  those  who  vlcdate  the 
trust  Invested  In  them:  and 

Whereas  various  proposals  have  been  In- 
troduced In  Congrees  to  prevent  the  imau- 
thorlzed  disclosure  of  Intelligence  sources 
and  methods:  and 

Whereas,  by  law.  the  Director  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Is  "responsible  for 
protecting  Intelligence  sources  and  methods 
from  unauthorized  disclosure"  but  there  la 
no  law  to  make  such  disclosure  a  criminal 
offense. 

Retolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
Individuals,  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation making  unauthorlred  disclosures  of 
Intelligence  sources  and  methods  a  criminal 
offense. 

CONTINUU)  UNllU)  NATIONS  CNCSOACHmNT 

Whereas  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  has  been  detri- 
mental to  the  national  defense  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  Its  domestic  and  Internal  affairs; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, the  country's  young  servicemen  have 
fought  and  died  In  a  no-wln  war  in  Korea, 
Injuring  the  nation's  morale  and  causing 
America  to  lose  the  respect  of  other  nations; 
and 

Whereas  although  American  industry  is 
dependent  on  numerous  minerals  foreign  to 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  abound  In 
the  seabed,  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  has  prevented  mining 
these  minerals  for  over  seven  years:  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  United  States 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
United  States  refugee  policy  Is  In  accord  with 
"the  United  Nations  Protocol  relating  to  the 
Status  of  Refugees  and  Articles  a  through  24 
of  the  1981  Geneva  Convention."  which  guar- 
antees the  right  to  asylum,  welfare,  public 
education,  social  security  snd  more:  and 

Whereas  the  Dnited  Nations  Covenants  on 
Human  Rights  do  not  contain  the  rights  to 
Jury  trial  or  to  private  ownership  of  property, 
and  the  United  Nations  Genocide  Convention 
would  supersede  constitutional  protection  of 
speech  and  administration  of  Justice  by  al- 
lowing United  States  citizens  to  be  tried 
abroad  by  an  international  tribunal:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Charter  for- 
bidding Interference  in  domestic  affairs  is 
constantly  violated.  UNESCO  seminars  for 
teachers  and  educators  were  held,  beginning 
In  1948  to  plan  textbooks  promoting  one 
world  government  or  "international  under- 
standing." weaning  children  from  love  of 
country  to  world  citizenship  through  distor- 
tion and  elimination  of  factual  history 
courses,   and  plans  were  advanced  for  sex 


education  which  has  undermined  morals; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  Discrimination  Against 
Women,  adopted  at  the  1980  Copenhagen 
Conference  on  the  Decade  for  Women,  with 
a  85  mUUon  United  SUtes  grant,  would.  If 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  proposed  Squal  Rights 
Amendment; 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  study  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  Covenants  to 
understand  the  consequences  of  their  con- 
tinuing encroachment  on  United  States  poli- 
cies; alert  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  ratify- 
ing United  Nations  covenants  which  would 
supersede  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution,  and.  as  Individ- 
uals, contact  elected  representatives  and  urge 
them  to  terminate  support  for  the  United 
Nations. 

STaXNOTHXNINC  THX  CSIICINAI.  JXJSTICX  STSTSIC 

Whereas  vicious  crimes  are  being  commit- 
ted In  all  parts  of  the  land  against  children, 
the  elderly  and  citizens  of  all  ages,  occupa- 
tions and  backgrounds.  Involving  violence, 
mutilation  and  crimes  committed  to  sustain 
the  drug  habits  of  addicts:  and 

Whereas  the  search  for  Justice  is  being 
twisted  Into  a  search  for  technical  errors  In 
the  courts  which  favor  the  criminal  and  fall 
to  protect  the  victim;  and 

Whereas  plea  bargaining  and  the  parole 
system  have  been  abused,  suspended  sen- 
tences and  pretrial  release  are  being  used 
indiscriminately  by  Judges  returning  crimi- 
nals to  the  streets  to  again  attack  the  in- 
nocent; and 

Whereas  the  police  are  hamstrung  by 
laws  protecting  criminals,  often  making  the 
police  officer  liable  to  prosecution  for  having 
protected  himself:  and 

Whereas  there  is  rising  sentiment  for  re- 
instatement of  the  mandatory  death  penalty 
for  such  crimes  as  assassination,  murder  of 
law  enforcement  officers  and  public  officials 
and  for  multiple  homicides:  and 

Whereas  the  criminal  Justice  system  Is  so 
bogged  down  In  Its  own  Inefficiency  that 
cases  cannot  be  handled  expeditiously,  often 
resulting  In  delays  In  months,  sometimes  of 
years: 

SeMtlved,  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  rec- 
onunend  the  reinstatement  of  the  manda- 
tory death  penalty  for  crimes  Involving  as- 
sassination, murder  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  public  officials,  and  for  multiple 
murders:  call  for  a  stricter  interpretation  of 
sentence  reduction,  pretrial  release  and  plea 
bargaining;  for  effective  supervision  over 
parole  laws  and  Indeterminate  sentencing 
and  cooperation  by  Individuals  In  strength- 
ening local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent. 

XL   SAI,VAI>Oa NKXT   COMMTTNIST   VICTIM? 

Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  1963  missile 
crisis  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  effect,  was  re- 
pealed when  Castro  was  guaranteed  that  the 
United  States  would  not  Interfere  In  Cuba: 
and  the  past  administration  cut  economic 
and  military  aid  to  Latin  American  countries 
In  half  while  the  National  Security  Adviser 
urged  normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba 
despite  Castro's  exportation  of  revolution  to 
Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Caribbean 
area:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  was  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of 
General  Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  resulting  in 
an  entrenched  despotic  government  which 
has  declared  Its  solidarity  with  communist 
North  Korea  and  Afghanistan;  and 

Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
released  papers  from  guerrilla  documents 
captured  In  El  Salvador  which  reveal  that 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  met  several  times  with 
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iMdtra  In  MoMOW  and  Cute  and  that  the 
Salvadoran  Communlat  Party  leader  vlalted 
Vietnam,  CMcboalovakU,  Bulgaria.  East 
Oannany,  Bungary  and  Ethiopia  where  be 
received  commltmenU  for  nearly  800  tons  of 
weapons  and  equipment:  and 

Wheieaa  tlie  news  media  is  confusing  the 
public  about  many  of  the  klUlnga  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  la  raiaing  the  qMCter  of  ''another 
Vietnam" — a  war  we  were  not  permitted  to 
win;  and 

Whereas  t2ie  brother  of  ttte  El  Salvadoran 
oommimUt  leader  visited  the  United  Statea 
in  1980  orgftnlBlng  the  United  Statea  Com- 
mittee on  SoUdarlty  with  the  People  of  El 
Salvador  (GUSPES).  a  national  network  or- 
ganlUng  teach-ins,  ralllee  and  proteeU 
against  United  States  policy  In  EI  Salvador, 
snd  the  communist  party  newyaper.  Daily 
World,  has  annotmoed  a  CISPB8  backed 
march  on  the  Pentagon  for  May  8rd; 

Resolved.  That  members  of  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, as  individuals,  encourage  the  United 
States  Government  to  continue  to  support  El 
Salvador  with  economic  aid  and  advisers, 
realising  that  a  communist  victory  in  El  Sal- 
vador would  endanger  all  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  cause  a  potential  refugee  prob- 
lem, endangsr  strategic  oU  shipping  lanes  in 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Gtilf  of  Mexico,  and 
advance  the  final  goal  of  world  communist 
enslavement. 

NATSONAi.  BTmATCGic  aksouacis 

Whereas  the  federal  government  owns  a 
vast  land  empire,  which  now  totals  approxi- 
mately 775  mUllon  acres  located  largely  in 
western  sUtes  which  are  rich  In  mineral  re- 
sourcee;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  is  dependent 
on  hostile  or  unstable  governments  for  many 
of  the  strategic  mlneimls  essential  to  a  strong 
industrial  society  and  to  national  defense, 
and  of  the  83  basic  materials  atockpUed  only 
31  are  of  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  national 
security  requirements:  and 

Whereas  the  exploration  and  development 
of  both  government-owned  and  privately- 
owned  land  has  been  severely  limited  by  laws 
and  regulations  such  as  environmental  im- 
pact statements  and  archaeological  reports; 

and 

Whereas  the  present  administration  has 
moved  to  open  wilderness  areas  for  mineral 
and  energy  development,  ensure  federal  ir- 
rigation water  for  certain  tarmlands,  sus- 
pend further  national  park  acquiaiUons.  ac- 
celerate olfshore  oil  drillings  and  down- 
grade the  federal  rait  In  administering  the 
1977  strip  fn»"i"e  ^* — announcing  that  It 
will  auction  off  116  oU  and  gas  exploration 
sites  off  the  California  coast  which  are  esti- 
mated to  contain  983  million  recoverable 
barrels  of  oU: 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as 
individuals,  approve  the  repeal  of  lawa  and 
regulations  which  restrict  the  development 
of  national  strategic  resources  and  limit  the 
production  of  fuel  and  non-fuel  minerals, 
and  approve  the  present  administration** 
pledge  to  Implement  Congressional  Intent 
for  opening  appropriate  Fsderal  Government 
owned  land  areas  for  mineral  exploration 
and  development  and  enforcing  laws  to  re- 
store theae  lands  to  their  original  natural 
appearance  and  condition,  and  commend  its 
declared  Intent  of  Increaidng  domestic  en- 
ergy and  mineral  prodtictlon. 
roBxnat  Am— laei 

Whereas  United  Statea  foreign  policy  has 
been  controlled  for  decades  by  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  more  recenUy  the 
Trilateral  Commission  whose  attitude  has 
been  consistentiy  Intematlonallstic  and  one 
of  tolerance  and  accommendation  with  com- 
munism, while  at  the  same  time  undercut- 
ting the  interests  of  our  own  country  and  of 
our  proven  friends;  and 


Wbereaa  through  foreign  aid  the  United 
States  baa  buUt  and  strengthened  commu- 
nism throughout  the  world,  and  through  the 
transfer  of  strategic  material  and  sophisti- 
cated technology  is  largely  responsible  for 
mmfcing  the  Soviet  Union  into  the  Super- 
power she  Is  today;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  In  spite  of  the 
tragic  reaults  of  years  of  aid  and  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  continued  to  appease 
commtmlam  by  granting  most-favored  nation 
statua  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and 
la  preeenUy  reviewing  on  an  individual  case- 
bj.case  basis  a  policy  which  would  allow 
shipment  of  military  support  equipment  to 
the  PRC  "sand 

Whereas  foreign  aid  and  trade  has  contrib- 
uted subatantlally  to  the  United  States  na- 
tional debt  thus  fueling  the  fires  of  Infia- 
tlon,  with  most  grants  In  aid  and  sales  of 
technology  financed  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund;  and 

Whereas  largely  because  of  multl-billlon 
dollar  gifts  from  Washington,  foreign  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  establish  industries 
which  are  now  underselling  our  own;  and 
despite  our  vast  global  assistance  program 
there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  towud  neu- 
trallam  amcwg  our  allies; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  in- 
dividuals, urge  Congress  to  reassess  our  for- 
eign aid  program  whereby  billions  of  dollars 
are  being  channeled  to  countries  whose  poli- 
cies are  totally  inimical  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  in- 
dividuals, noting  that  even  so-called  "non- 
strategic"  aid  often  has  military  appUcatlons, 
call  for  a  permanent  halt  to  the  sale  of  tech- 
nology and  other  aid  to  all  commxinist  coun- 
tries, terminate  Federal  loan  guarantees,  and 
urge  support  for  the  current  administration's 
efforts  to  cut  United  States  funding  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

aOOTH   ATKICA — VITAI.   TO   THT   WUlCkN   WOBUD 

Whereas  the  mineral  resources  of  South- 
Africa  are  indispensable  to  the  economic 
well  being  and  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies;  and 

Whereas  South  Africa  occupies  a  strategic 
location  astride  the  Cape  Route  which  is  of 
critical  Importance  to  the  Western  World 
with  approximately  250  million  tons  of  oil 
in  35.000  ships  being  shipped  annuaUy 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vrith  90%  of 
the  oil  gtring  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  long  recog- 
nised the  Inyiortance  of  South  Africa  and  its 
attempting  to  subvert  that  country  Into  a 
Marxist  state  within  the  Soviet  orbit,  having 
already,  with  the  military  assistance  of  its 
puppet  Cuba,  made  slgnUlcant  strides  in  In- 
stalling such  regimes  in  Ethiopia,  Angola, 
anil  Moeamblqne;  and  with  Soviet  intelll- 
genoe  operations  being  expanded  In  other 
areas  of  Africa  where  more  than  1.000  KGB- 
typee  are  operating  and  working  in  35  Afri- 
can countries;  and 

Whereaa  because  of  United  States  compli- 
ance with  sanctions  voted  against  South 
Africa  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  has  been  deprived  of  many 
Itema  of  economic  and  military  importance, 
and  united  SUtes  shipping  has  been  pre- 
vented from  using  the  facilities  of  the  fine 
harbor  and  maritime  installations  along  the 
coast  of  South  Africa,  including  its  impor- 
tant Slmonstown  Naval  Base:  and 

Whereas  South  Africa  has  proved  Itself  to 
be  one  of  the  sUunchest  allies  of  the  United 
SUtea  In  the  global  struggle  against  Soviet 
tmpeilalism;  and 

Whereaa  South  Africa  is  making  steady 
piugreaa  in  resolving  lU  own  domestic  prob- 
lenM,  the  majority  of  its  black  resldenU  al- 


ready enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  that  of  many  of  the  populations  of 
other  African  countries; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Dau^ters  of  the  American  Bevotutlan.  aa 
IndlvlduaU,  be  alerted  to  tlie  vital  Inqiar- 
tance  to  the  United  Statea  and  the  entire 
Western  World  that  a  more  reallstle  United 
SUtea  policy  be  adopted  toward  the  Bepob- 
lic  of  South  Africa  which  woold  Indada: 

(1)  tetmlnatlon  of  all  sancttona  against 
South  Africa: 

(3)  enoouzagement  of  United  States  In- 
vestment in  and  trade  with  Sooth  Africa; 
and 

(3)  recognition  of  the  Impoctaaee  ct 
South  Africa's  oppoamon.  mUltarlly  and  eoo- 
nomlcaUy,  to  Soviet  f  eMurei  ••  oonatltat- 
ing  a  vital  bulwark  agalnat  Sovlit  eipan- 
«i«iiiM«  on  the  African  continent. 

pns^vAXioir  ov  tbs  mu 

Whereas  the  motto  of  the  Matloaial  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  Amertf* n  Bevolntlan 
u  "God,  Home,  and  Country"  and  the  Bible 
historically  haa  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence <Hi  the  founding  at  Amerlna  and  the 
birth  of  our  freedom;  and 

Whereaa  feminists  contend  that  the  origi- 
nal, dlvlndy  Inspired  Holy  Suilptuiea  are 
biased  against  women;  and  such  femlnlsU 
are  now  demanding  that  tba  BUde  be  made 
sexually  neutral  by  aubetttotlans  of  neuter 
or  feminine  deelgnatlnne  In  the  plaee  ol  tbe 
original  «««■««""*  words  and  pbraeee;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Division  of  Edooatlaa  and 
Ministry  of  the  National  ConneU  ot  ChnrdMa 
haa  undertaken  to  rewrite  an  "Mpdated"  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  to  make  It  sexually  neutral, 
removing  the  dIatlncUve  rolea  of  male  and 
female  and  embracing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Humanist  Manlfeator.  and 

Whereaa  tbe  suggested  dianges  Indude 
opening  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  "O  God,  who 
u  to  us  a  true  Parent,"  replacing  tbe  Ca- 
mUiar  "Our  Ftatber . . ." :  and 

Whereas  such  cbangea.  deleting  any  refer- 
ence to  man-woman,  male-female  end 
mother-father,  would  reeolt  In  ccnfoalon  o< 
sexual  rolea,  a  breakdown  of  moral  valoea. 
destruction  of  tbe  family  unit,  and  affect 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren; 

Jtesoloed.  That  members  of  tbe  national 
Society  Daugbtcra  of  tbe  Amerlran  Revolu- 
tion, as  Indlvldtiala.  stand  flim  tar  tbe  prse 
ervation  of  Holy  Scripture  and  strongly  op- 
pose tbe  writing  of  a  •ninl-eex  Bible  by 
feminists  and  tboae  who  would  Intarjert 
their  godless  Ideology  Into  tbe  Word  of  God. 

HcAmsMAxioirs 

AU  past  resolutions  of  tbe  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  the  Am«1can  Revolution 
are  In  effect  unleaa  rescinded. 

Resolved.  That  the  following  reeolutlona 
bereafflrmed: 

1.  The  Eleventh  Hour  (1980). 

That  the  National  Society  Daugbtera  tt 
the  American  Revolution  alert  tbanedwa 
to  the  dangers  of  control  by  elitist  groups 
Including  the  OouncU  on  Foreign  Relatione 
and  the  Trllaterallst  Oommlssian  and  re- 
dedlcate  themselvce  to  the  taA  of  learning 
snd  disseminating  the  full  story  of  the  pol- 
icies and  activitlea  that  have  brou^t  ua  to 
the  Eleventh  Hour,  reoognlztng  that  an  In- 
formed America  will  demand  a  mieissl  of 
these  polldee  which  have  steered  our  great 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

2.  Gun  Control  (1957,  1968.  UTS). 

That  the  NaUonal  Society  Daugbtera  ot 
tbe  American  Revolution  oppoae  any  legla- 
latlon  which  would  require  dtiaena  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  to  i  agister  prt- 
vatdy  owned  flrearms  which  could  be  taed 
to  defend  their  homee  and  country  abould 
the  need  arise.  

3.  Regional  Government  (1988. 1873. 1878). 
Iliat  the  National  Sodety  Daugfatera  tt 

the  American  Bevolutkm  oppose  MetropoU- 
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taa  Aim  Oovanuaant  sad  »U  other  Btlontl 
Oovanuaant  plana  wblcb  would  daatroy  the 
Autbortty  of  locftl  goTemmenta  end  tend  to 
ereae  Town.  City,  CX>unty  end  eren  Stete 
bounduleB. 

«.  Women  in  Combet  (1»78). 

That  the  Metlonel  Society  Deughtera  of 
the  Amarloen  Revolution  eppleud  women 
lulniiteetlnt  for  mllltery  eerylce,  oppoee 
women  being  reglatered,  end  oppoee  women 
betng  plaoed  in  comtMt  now  or  under  e  mill* 
tary  draft. 

•.  Blaeed  Wewe  (1968). 

That  the  Netlooal  Society  Daughtera  of 
the  American  Revolution  urge  a  reduction 
IB  federal  regulation  of  televialon  and  ez- 
ptem  concein  for  the  preeervatlon  of  honeet 
nnWaeed  newa  reporting. 

«.Buali«(197a). 

That  the  National  Society  Deughtera  of 
the  American  Revolution  oppoae  arbitrary 
buBlng  of  achool  children  and  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  retain  state  and  local  con- 
trol of  the  educational  syatam. 

7.  Sodal  Bnglneerlng  In  Bducatlon  (1980) . 
That  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 

American  Revolution  alert  the  public  to  the 
teafhlng  of  humanism  and  sodallam  In  the 
schools,  undermining  our  traditional  valuee 
and  our  form  of  government;  call  for  a  return 
to  local  control  of  education,  and  work  for 
the  eetahllahment  of  procedures  whereby 
parenta  can  have  a  part  In  curriculum  and 
textbook  eelectlon. 

8.  Tooth  (1954.  1966) . 

That  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  determine  to  develop 
In  themaelvee  and  in  their  respective  com- 
munltlse  an  increased  and  active  awarenees 
and  training,  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  and 
for  leisure  time  activities,  of  the  Youth  of 
our  Nation,  that  there  may  be  steadily  de- 
veloped In  them  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  life 
and  an  understanding  of  the  Importance  of 
moral,  civic  and  spiritual  reeponslblllty. 

9.  Immigration  and  Illegal  Aliens  (1952. 
1963.  1980,  1981.  1983.  1984.  1985,  1973,  1975) . 

That  the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  recommend  the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  Immigration,  restoration 
of  the  quota  system,  strengthening  of  laws 
and  penaltlee  pertaining  to  Illegal  entry,  and 
alert  the  public  to  the  extent  of  the  problem 
of  Illegal  Immigration  and  to  the  lack  of 
funds  for  adequate  personnel  to  apprehend 
and  deport  theee  Illegal  aliens. 

10.  Terrorism  (1977.  1980). 

That  the  National  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  urge  the  United 
Statee  Oovemment  either  to  doee  endan- 
gered American  embassies  or  to  take  steps 
to  insure  the  protection  of  United  States 
diplomatic  personnel  and  property  and 
American  Cltleens  residing  or  traveling  In 
foreign  coustrlea  and  to  enforce  sanctions 
against  countries  condoning  such  blatant 
violation  of  International  Iaw. 

11.  Red  Ink  Spending/National  Debt 
(1975). 

That  the  Nattonal  Society  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revoiutlcm  petition  the  Con- 
greee  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  as- 
sume Its  Constitutional  obligation  as  care- 
taker of  a  halanred  budget  and  a  sound 
money  supply  and  to: 

(1)  balance  the  Federal  Budget; 

(3)  inactivate  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
(S)   make  Federal  Reserve  money  now  In 

dreulatlon  redeemable  In  gold: 

(4)  adjust  corporate  taxes  downward  to 
provide  production  growth  and  consequent 
employment  growth  and  remind  the  United 
Statea  dtlaan  that  deficit  spending,  far  from 
provldlnc  e  laatlng  security,  wUl  only  gen- 
erate a  mlnoua  debt  for  our  pocterlty. 

la.  Oommemoratlng  the  Battle  of  Saratoga 
aa  the  Turning  Point  In  the  War  Making 
Torktown  Paealble  (1934). 

That  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
BevotaUon  in  Ctmtlnental  Congress  assem- 
tbalr  endoraement  of  the  na- 


tional movement  being  undertaken  to  con- 
vert theee  sacred  and  historic  grounds  into  a 
national  park  worthy  of  the  great  Republic 
which  la  the  reeult  of  sacrlflces  made  there 
by  American  patriots.* 


REAOANVIRONMENTALISM 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  In  our  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals, too  often  we  fall  to  focus  on  the 
policy  Implications  of  these  cuts. 

Recently  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Mr.  John  Oakes  that 
spells  out  some  of  the  environmental  Im- 
plications of  the  Reagan  budget. 

Through  the  seventies,  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  consistent  with  grow- 
ing public  concern  over  pollution,  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  wise  re- 
source management.  Mr.  Oakes  suggests 
that  imder  the  guise  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, the  spirit— if  not  the  letter— of 
these  laws  Is  being  broken.  Mr.  Oakes' 
point  is  well  taken  and  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

RxAGAirvno)rMxirrAi.xaK 
(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

Under  cover  of  the  buza  words  "conserva- 
tism" and  "budget-cutting,"  Preeldent  Rea- 
gan is  pushing  ahead  with  natural-resource 
pollciee  that  are  radical.  Inflationary,  eco- 
nomically unsound  and  environmentally  de- 
grading. 

Theee  policies  are  precursors  of  the  moet 
profligate  squandering  of  America's  publicly 
owned  natural  resources  since  Teapot  Dome. 
But  unlike  Teapot  Dome,  this  time  It  would 
be  within  the  law— and  Irretrievable. 

"We  wUl  use  the  budget  system  to  be  the 
excuse  to  make  major  policy  decisions,"  ex- 
claims James  O.  Watt,  the  extremist  ideo- 
logue who  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  fa- 
natical believer  in  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  even  the  most  protected 
of  public  lands,  he  advocates  an  "aggressive 
program  with  the  private  entrepreneurs  who 
are  willing  to  invest  and  manage  reeources" 
in  the  national  parks.  "We're  in  a  hurry  and 
we're  willing  to  take  risks."  he  boasts. 

The  Implications  of  the  Reagan-Watt  en- 
vironmental budget  are  clear.  They  have 
little  to  do  with  saving  money.  They  are  de- 
signed to  cripple  Congreasionally  ordained 
natural-resource,  environmental,  and  pub- 
lic-health programs  that  may  Interfere  with 
msixlmum  development. 

The  Job  has  already  been  started  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  radical  step  In  appointing  develop- 
ment-minded anti-environmentalists  to  al- 
most every  major  environmental  poet. 
Among  the  more  outrageous  appointments, 
full  of  conflicts  of  Intereet.  are  thoee  of 
Robert  F.  Burford.  a  Colorado  cattleman 
and  tarmet  legislator,  to  head  the  Btireau  of 
Land  Management,  which  controls  grazing 
rights  on  Federal  rangeland;  his  Co'orado 
friend  Anne  M.  Oorsuch.  who  has  no  discern- 
ible qualifications  for  her  highly  technical 
poet  as  Environmental  Protection  Admin- 
istrator; James  R.  Harris  of  Tndlana,  an  op- 
ponent of  strip-mine  regulations  (from 
which  he  has  personally  profited),  to  head 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining;  and  John  B. 
Crowell.  former  general  counsel  of  the  Louis- 
lana-Paclflc  timber  company,  to  be  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  agriculture  in  charge  of 
the  national  foreets  on  which  Louisiana- 
Pacific  (among  others)  depends  for  federally 
eubeldleed  timber  cute. 

President  Reagan's  1983  budget  would  fin- 
ish the  Job.  Tn  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  would 
block  virtually  all  further  acquisition  of 
ecologically  significant  land  for  public  pres- 
ervation— at  a  saving  of  1300  million.  These 
landa  would   almost   certalntly  have  to  be 


acquired  for  Che  same  purposes  at  some  fu- 
ture date  (if  they  were  not  clear-cut  or  paved 
over  by  that  time) — and  at  Infinitely  greater 
cost. 

Programs  to  help  statea  curb  the  Irreversi- 
ble loss  of  coastal  wetlands  and  to  plan  ra- 
tionally for  coastal  development  are  to  be 
aU  but  destroyed,  to  "save"  835  million — 
and  at  a  future  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions 
in  damage  to  fisheries,  protective  dunes,  and 
recreation  areas.  Habitat  preservatloa,  en- 
dangered-species  protection,  wildlife  ref- 
uges— all  would  be  skeletonised. 

Funds  for  inflection  and  enforcement  of 
strlp-mlnlng  regulations  are  to  be  cut  by 
44  percent,  obviously  to  make  them  as  inef- 
fective as  postible.  Vital  public-health  re- 
search programs  (In  such  areas  as  airborne 
contaminants ) ,  the  handling  of  uncontroUed 
hazardous  wastes,  the  protection  of  water 
quality  against  industrial  toxic  pollutants— 
all  are  to  be  phased  down  or  out.  The  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  nerve  center  of 
environmental  concerns  at  the  White  House 
level,  would — not  rurprislngly — be  reduced 
to  total  Impotence  with  a  two-thirds  cut  In 
Its  budget. 

Energy  conservation  programs  woiild  great- 
ly lessen  future  needs  for  Unported  oil.  They 
are  to  be  cut  by  76  percent.  A  Congressional - 
ly  authorized  bank  to  promote  residential, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  energy  conser- 
vation is  to  be  abolished  l>efore  it  begins. 

The  supreme  cynicism  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram Is  that  the  President  could  achieve— 
and  even  surpass — his  worthy  budget-cutting 
goals  without  declaring  war  on  energy  con- 
servation, on  the  nation's  natural  resources, 
and  on  the  environment.  He  has  delll>erately 
failed  to  make  serious  reductions  in  the  most 
inflationary  and  uneconomic  of  tihe  pork-bar- 
rel projects  that  dot  the  South  and  West 
at  a  cost  of  bUlions  of  dollars  to  the  tax- 
payer. At  least  8600  mUlion  for  such  projects 
could  and  should  be  cut  out  of  the  Reagan 
budget  for  1982  alone.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  more  than  compensate  for  restoring 
many  cf  the  environmentally  protective  pro- 
grams now  marked  for  devastation. 

The  purposeful  refusal  to  cut  the  budget 
In  ways  less  harmful  to  the  environment 
and  less  contemptuous  of  energy  conserva- 
tion makes  a  sham  of  Mr.  Reagan's  "econo- 
mizing" pretentions.  His  proposed  budget- 
along  with  many  of  his  major  appoint- 
ments— is  a  vicious  and  radical  assault  on 
America's  painfully  constructed  environmen- 
tal-protection system. 

Will  Congress  and  the  American  people 
please  wake  up?9 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  POULTRY  AND 
EGO  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  April  was 
Poultry  and  Egg  Month  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  it  was  a  period  during  which 
many  of  us  expressed  our  pride  in  our 
State's  largest  food  industry. 

It  was  also  an  occaslm  for  both  con- 
sumers and  producers  to  celebrate,  for 
no  sector  has  made  greater  contributions 
to  the  fight  against  food  price  Inflation 
than  our  efflcient  poultry  Industry.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  a  North  Carolina  State 
University  specialist  that  in  1980  con- 
sumers were  buying  greater  quantities  of 
poultry  at  lower  real  prices  than  10  years 
ago. 

North  Carolina  Is  a  leader  in  this 
highly  eflScient  and  productive  Industry. 
Our  State  ranks  second  in  the  Nation  in 
turkey  production,  fourth  in  broiler  pro- 
duction, and  fifth  In  egg  production.  The 
poultry  Industry  alone  contributed  over 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  farm 
Income  to  the  ectmomy  of  our  State  last 
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year,  an  increase  of  238  percent  from  10 
years  aga 

The  1980  production  of  commercial 
broilers,  turkeys,  and  table  eggs  in  North 
Carolina  was  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  State's  5.8  million  people, 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  vaxxn  than  43  mil- 
lion out-of-state  consumers.  There  was 
good  reason  for  the  popularity  of  these 
products  even  beyond  their  high  quality 
and  nutrititHial  value.  When  expressed  in 
cmutant  dollars  with  the  1967  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  the  base,  retail  prices  for 
these  products  have  actually  decreased. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  advance- 
ments and  achievements  of  the  North 
Carolina  poultry  industry  are  endless. 
Such  accomplishments  have  come  about 
due  to  strong  leadership  amcmg  poultry- 
men,  which  has  brought  North  Carolina's 
poultry  industry  to  its  present  position 
of  national  prominence.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  our  poultry  Industry  has 
been  a  marvelous  success  story  for  pro- 
ducer «md  consumer  ahke.  I  am  very 
proud  of  all  the  men  and  women  asso- 
ciated with  it.* 


PRODUCTIVITY  AND  QUALITY  IM- 
PROVEMENTS OP  THE  WESTING- 
HOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP. 

•  Mr.  HBINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  our  ec(»iomy  is  facing  serious 
problems,  and  the  overall  productivity  of 
our  Nation's  private  business  sector  has 
declined  for  3  consecutive  years,  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  substan- 
tial accomplishments  in  the  area  of  pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

On  April  27,  Thomas  J.  Murrin,  presi- 
dent of  Westinghouse  Electric  CorpcwTi- 
ticxi's  Public  Systems  Co.,  received  the 
American  Productivity  Cento-'s  Produc- 
tivity Leadership  Award. 

The  honor  is  the  Nation's  hig^iest  rec- 
ognized award  for  productivity  leader- 
ship. In  announcing  Mr.  Murrin's  award, 
the  center  cited  his  personal  commit- 
ment to  raising  productivity  in  Westing- 
house and  in  promoting  productivity  im- 
provement in  the  private  and  govern- 
ment sectors. 

Westinghouse's  comprehensive  pro- 
ductivity improvement  includes  the  use 
of  a  multtmllllon-dollar  seed  fund  to  fi- 
nance Innovative  productivity  ideas;  the 
formation  of  more  than  600  quality  cir- 
cles which  invc^ve  plant  workers  in  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  Improvonent;  the 
implementation  of  new  techncdogy  in 
both  the  factory  and  the  office;  and  the 
extensive  use  ot  videotape  communica- 
tions to  create  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  productivity  improvement 
with  all  levels  of  nnployees.  Westing- 
house has  also  sponsored  trade  union 
and  management  trips  to  Japan  to  visit 
industry  and  labor  groups  in  that  highly 
productive  country. 

The  long-range  productivity  Improve- 
ment program  should  help  enable  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  to  compete 
effectively  with  its  f(»«lgn  cmnpetltloo 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  this  Und  of  cor- 
porate thinking  that  will  provide  Job  se- 
curity tot  thousands  of  employees  and 
strength  for  our  Nation's  economy. 


If  this  Und  of  corporate  effcnrt  had 
been  made  by  more  companies  some 
years  ago,  the  health  of  many  industries 
and  the  Nation's  economy  would  be  in 
much  better  condition  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  more  of  our  Nation's  corpo- 
rate leaders  follow  the  example  of  West- 
inghouse.* 


PENNY-WISE  AND  POUND-POOLIOT[ 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation 
tar  American  Immigration  Bjetarax,  Mr. 
Roger  Ccmner,  made  a  compelling  argu- 
vasxiX.  against  cutting  the  strength  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

INS  is  scheduled  to  absorb  40  percent 
of  all  personnel  cuts  to  be  made  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Mr.  Conner 
stated  in  his  testimcmy  that: 

At  a  time  when  Immigration  and  pressures 
to  Immigrate  to  the  United  States  have  never 
been  greater,  it  is  folly  to  further  emasculate 
an  already  crippled  law  enforcement  and 
border  defense  agency. 

Immigration  to  this  country,  counting 
both  legal  and  illegal  immigrants,  is  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  history.  Estimates  of  il- 
legal immigration  are  rising  steadily,  and  the 
stock  of  resident  Illegal  immigrants  has  risen 
steadily  from  the  3.5  to  6  million  that  de- 
mographers from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
estimated  lived  here  in  the  mid-1970's.  And 
the  workload  of  the  INS  has  never  been 
greater.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  bUllon 
border  crossings  will  be  made  this  year. 

I  agree  completely  that  such  a  reduc- 
tltxi  for  INS  is  "penny-wise  and  poimd- 
foolish."  In  order  to  save  $8.2  million, 
the  administration  is  willing  to  open  our 
borders  to  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
illegal  alien  workers  who  will  compete 
with  8  million  unemployed  Americans  for 
Jobs.  Since  the  Ccmgressional  Budget 
Office  states  that  every  1  percentage 
point  increase  in  unemployment  costs 
the  Federal  Government  $29  billirai  each 
year,  it  will  not  take  very  long  for  the  in- 
creased flow  of  illegal  alien  workers  to 
result  in  a  complete  offset  of  the  $8.2 
mllliCHi  "paper"  reduction  in  spending. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Conner's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 

SrATEMKMT   OF   MS.    ROCZX   CONKCB 

The  Federation  for  American  ImnUgration 
Reform  (FAIR)  opposes  the  proposals  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make 
the  largest  single  budget  cut  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  Inunigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  At  a  time  when  im- 
migration and  pressures  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  have  never  been  greater,  it  is 
foUy  to  further  emasculate  an  already  crip- 
pled law  enforcement  and  border  defense 
agency.  We  believe  that  such  cuts  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  Reagan  Administration  aim 
of  economy  in  government,  and  we  believe 
that  such  cuts  are  penny  wise  and  pound 
fooUsh  for  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

Tlie  INS  Is  scheduled  to  absorb  40 '7'  of  all 
personnel  cuts  to  be  nnade  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  to  lose  1.355  full-time  positions. 
for  a  hoped-for  savings  of  $82  million.  Yet 
this  reduction  follows  years  of  understanding 
for  the  INS,  and  years  of  refusals  by  the 
Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  to  carry 
out  Congress'  wishes  with  regard  to  INS  staff- 
ing. In  each  of  the  past  four  years.  Congress 


has  authorized  and  appropriated  more  money 
than  the  OMB  has  been  fit  to  spend,  yet  uo 
reclalon  or  deferral  meeeage  has  ever  been 
Oiierea  oy  OjuB  lo  Congiiew>,  nu  expiaioauon 
haa  ever  been  given  tor  this  defiance  of  Con- 
gressional mandates.  Just  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, this  Committee  voted  $4.9  million 
more  for  the  Border  Patrol  than  requested  by 
the  OMB;  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
for  823  million  more.  Yet  no  additional  per- 
sonnel were  hired. 

Added  to  this  chronic  faUure  to  obey  Con- 
gress and  this  consistent  effort  to  destroy  the 
INS's  effectiveness,  now  we  flnd  that  most 
of  the  proposed  cuts  within  the  INS  are  to 
come  from  its  vital  law  enforcement  func- 
tions. Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  suggested  that  the  Border  Patrol  is 
not  being  cut.  He  said  it  is  being  main- 
tained at  the  same  level  as  t>efore.  But  this 
is  the  same  thing  that  was  said  last  year 
by  Attorney  General  Clviletti,  and  before  him 
by  Attorney  General  Bell.  The  Border  Patrol 
lias  consistently  received  Congressional  sup- 
port for  personnel  increases,  as  it  did  last 
year  with  the  final  appropriations  to  fund 
160  positions  that  OMB  sought  to  eliminate. 
Yet  thoee  positions  were  never  filled — in  Act- 
ing Commissioner  David  Croeland's  words. 
"Because  we  would  have  had  to  fire  them 
soon  after  we  brought  them  on  board  .  .  . 
there  wasn't  enough  money."  Continuation 
of  seriously  deficient  personnel  levels  is  not 
maintenance  of  tlie  Border  Patrol;  It  Is  con- 
tinued abdication  of  a  vital  area  of  national 
sovereignty  and  integrity. 

Att<»7iey  General  Smith,  addressing  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  when  he  first 
announced  the  INS  cuts,  said  that  the  cuts 
were  lieing  made  only  in  the  least  efficient 
areas  of  the  INS.  the  "fat."  The  "fat"  Mr. 
Smith  referred  to  was  the  enforcement  posi- 
tions which  involved  appr^endlng  illegal 
immigrants  at  ports  of  entry  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  fat  in 
those  areas,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ever  since  1977, 
the  Border  Patrol  and  INS  internal  investiga- 
tors made  over  one  million  apprehensions  of 
illegal  immigrants  each  year.  In  1980,  that 
total  fell  under  a  million.  It  fell  not  because 
Illegal  inunigration  was  slackening — it  waa 
still  rising,  and  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  feU 
largely  l>ecause  the  Border  Patrol  and  the 
internal  investigators  had  been  working  at 
the  absolute  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  the 
crises  of  the  Cuban  flotilla,  the  Iranian  stu- 
dents, and  the  Haitian  entrants  meant  that 
they  were  stretched  beyond  their  capacity. 
For  every  officer  sent  to  Florida  to  prooeas 
Cuban  entrants  for  every  investigator  trying 
to  locate  Iranian  students,  additional  thou- 
sands of  Ulegal  Immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States,  additional  himdreds  of  Ulegal 
immigrants  c(»itinued  to  work  within  our 
borders. 

In  the  propoeed  budget,  criminal  mvestl- 
gators.  those  who  apprehend  Ulegal  immi- 
grants within  the  United  States  and  who 
perform  baclcgrcund  investigations  for  appU- 
cants  for  naturalization,  will  be  cut  from  the 
1200  of  Just  three  year^  a^o  and  900  today  to 
548  in  FY  1982.  This  "fat"  cutting  may  save 
87  mUlion  next  year.  But.  If  the  apprehen- 
sions of  tUegal  Immigrants  by  Internal  in- 
vestigators are  similarly  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent from  today's  levels,  another  68.800  Ulegal 
inunlgrants  will  not  be  apprehended  next 
year,  costing  the  Treasury  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  next  year  ta  higher  costs  for 
benefits  for  displaced  and  unemployed  Ameri- 
can workers. 

These  proposed  cuts  come  at  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  for  the  INS.  The  pressure  for  aliens 
to  Immigrate  to  the  United  States  have  never 
been  higher.  Huneer.  Indeed  famine,  stalka 
much  of  the  less-developed  world.  The  brain- 
drain  of  professionals  from  third-world  coun- 
tries has  expanded  to  include  skilled  laborers, 
mechanics,  machinists,  and  other  technical 
workers  needed  desperately  bv  developing  na- 
tions. Sixteen  million  refugees  have  been  dia- 
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pland  aeraaa  th*  glob*,  and  tta*  Woi1dw»teb 
laatttat*  pcMtlcUd  Just  Uat  month  tta*t  th« 
\9tiy*  wUl  b*  tb*  dacade  of  the  r*fu«««.  u 
rafucM  populatlona  ■w«U   a«ch  yttf. 

Uamlcimtloii  to  thU  country,  counting 
both  lagal  ftnd  Ulegal  immlgrftnta,  U  at  th« 
blglMCt  1«*«1  In  our  history.  BrttmatM  of 
Ulagat  Immigration  are  rising  staadlly  and 
tlM  stock  of  nsMsnt  illegal  Immigrants  has 
rlasn  stwdUy  from  the  3.5  to  6  million  that 
demograpiMrs  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
— ^'r"*^  U*«d  here  in  the  mld-1070'i.  And 
tlM  workload  ot  the  IlfS  has  never  been 
giMtar.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  bUllon 
bordv  eroaslngs  will  be  made  this  year. 

Dnctle  cats  in  the  INS  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  the  agency's  ability  to 
deal  with  these  enormous  and  growing  pres- 
sure. The  cut  In  investlgatocB  will  mean 
fewer  lUsgal  imoolgrants  apfirstiended  within 
the  Unttsd  States  and  longer  delays  for 
those  applying  for  natuiallaatlon.  The  re- 
duction In  INS  Inspecton— at  a  time  when 
air  tralBc  has  never  been  heavier,  means 
longer  waits  for  passengers  and  a  greater 
burden  on  customs  and  other  agents  at  ports 
ot  tntrj.  The  so-called  maintenance  of  the 
Border  Patrol  Is  actually  a  oontlnuatloo  of 
a  very  dangerous  situation  In  which  too  few 
oOeers  are  facing  overwhelming  numbers 
of  determined  border  crosBers.  The  potential 
of  danger  in  sucti  a  situation  c%n  be  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
oOcers  at  the  Border  Patrol's  busiest  sector 
(Cbula  Vista,  near  San  Diego  and  Tljusjia, 
Mexico)  suSered  injuries  in  the  line  of  duty 
last  year.  OeMatn  areas  of  that  sector  are 
slmf>ly  not  psbtroUed  because  they  are  too 
dangarous  to  patrol  with  the  few  oOcers 
available,  and  patrol  vehicles  have  been 
armored  to  provide  necessary  protection  for 
the  olBcers. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  useful  demonstration 
of  what  a  disatlc  cut  in  resources  or  avail- 
ability of  INS  law  enforcement  personnel  and 
resources  ootild  mean  In  terms  of  Increased 
Illegal  Immigration.  Last  sunMner,  In  the 
Soutfaem  region,  the  Border  Patrol  ran  out 
of  gasoline.  The  unexpected  drain  on  INS 
funds  of  the  Iranian  crisis  meant  that  the 
Border  Patnd  ran  out  of  money  to  run  Its 
patrol  vehicles  along  the  border.  Despite 
oadal  denials  of  any  serious  problem,  nu- 
merous eyewitness  and  newspaper  reports 
noted  a  dramatic  Increase  In  Illegal  immi- 
gration during  that  period.  We  know  of  In- 
stances In  which  the  Border  Patrol  was  In- 
formed of  huge  semi -tractor-trailers  filled 
with  hundreds  of  illegal  immigrants  being 
smuggled  acroas  the  border — and  was  unable 
to  respond  to  the  tip  because  officers  didn't 
have  the  gas  to  drive  to  the  border.  Appre- 
hensions In  some  regions  dropped  almost  00 
percent  from  the  same  month  the  year  be- 
fore. Meanwhile,  INS  Inspectors,  hampered 
by  the  Carter  Administration's  fear  of  anger- 
ing Iran,  allowed  Iranian  nationals  to  enter 
the  VS.  despite  finding  explicit  terrorist 
manuals  In  their  luggage.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  the  Inspectors  were  told 
to  let  any  Iranian  mto  the  country.  And.  of 
course,  there  were  not  enough  INS  Internal 
InveatigatoiB  to  follow  up  on  those  wtw  were 
suspected  ot  being  terrorists. 

The  INS  Is  basically  an  enforcement  agen- 
cy; Its  Job  Is  to  protect  the  United  States 
and  her  people  by  enforcing  the  Immigra- 
tion laws.  Tet  the  proposed  cuts  In  the 
budget  wUl  affect  most  of  those  enforcement 
aettvltlea.  and  wUl  affect  least  those  INS 
activities  which  provide  benefits  to  aliens. 
We  feel  that  the  provision  of  benefits  U  Im- 
portant, but  that  the  protection  of  American 
sovereignty  and  of  Americans  is  even  more 
I  mfsw  tan^. 

If  these  cuts  sre  made.  It  Is  unquestion- 
able that  we  win  have  more  illegal  imml- 
granta  In  this  country.  If  we  have  more 
Illegal  Immigrants,  federal  costs  will  increase 
by  many  times  the  paltry  saving  made  by 


cutting  the  INS.  In  late  1078,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimated  that  each  un- 
employed American  costs  the  Federal  treas- 
ury 97,000  a  year,  not  counting  public  service 
Jobs  coets.  In  1979.  INS  enforcement  officials 
apprehended  more  than  1  million  Illegal  Im- 
migrants. 173.000  of  them  In  the  mterlor  of 
the  country.  If  only  6S.0OO  of  those  appre- 
hended Illegal  Immigrants  were  replaced  by 
unemployed  Americans,  the  entire  cost  of 
the  INS  budget  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Incidentally,  these  Jobs  were  Jobs  that 
Americans  would  take.  An  INS  survey  last 
year  in  Los  Angeles  found  that  the  average 
salary  of  apprehended  illegal  immigrants  was 
•6.36  an  hour.  Twenty  thousand  people  lined 
up  for  minimum  wage  Jobs  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  in  Baltimore,  and  76 
Jobs  opened  by  the  apprehensions  of  Illegal 
immigrant  workers  in  a  suburban  Chicago 
foundry  were  filled  within  a  day.  And  Acting 
Commissioner  Crosland  told  the  House  Im- 
migration Subcommittee  that.  In  a  survey 
done  last  year,  90  percent  of  the  complaints 
phoned  to  the  INS  in  Los  Angeles  were  from 
Hispanic  Americans  who  bad  been  displaced 
from  Jobs. 

Nor  are  unemployment  coets  the  only  pen- 
alty the  Treasury  pays  for  Illegal  immigra- 
tion. The  General  Accounting  Office  Issued 
a  report  on  March  15  which  found  that  "there 
were  substantial  numters  of  Illegal  aliens 
in  federally  assisted  housing  projects,"  in 
some  places  occupying  as  much  as  36  percent 
of  all  subsidized  housing  units.  And  costs  for 
Illegal  Immigration  permeate  state  and  local 
budgets  as  well.  The  state  of  Texas  found 
that  it  would  cost  as  much  as  MOO  million 
a  year  for  it  to  comply  with  a  court  order  to 
provide  a  free  education  to  Illegal  immigrant 
children.  And  Los  Angeles  County  is  suing 
the  Federal  Government  for  $89  million  in 
unreimbursed  medical  costs  for  Illegal  Imml- 
granu  In  PY  1978. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  factors, 
the  proposed  cuts  In  the  INS  budget  do  not 
enjoy  significant  support  from  any  quarter. 
The  Attorney  General  and  Acting  Commis- 
sioner were  both  given  chilly  receptions  from 
the  committees  before  which  they  appeared 
to  defend  these  cuts.  Attorney  General  Smith 
told  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that  he 
would  reconsider  the  INS  budget  as  soon  as 
he  had  considered  the  report  of  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 

The  Select  Commission,  as  you  are  aware, 
has  recommended  substantial  increases  in 
the  law  enforcement  activities  of  the  INS. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  bolster  the  INS.  Among 
these  bills  is  Senator  Huddleston's  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  National  Security  Act  of  1981,  S.  776. 
among  whose  sponsors  are  several  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Including 
Senators  Cochran,  Hollings.  Chiles.  Johnston, 
and  Sasser.  S.  775  calls  for  an  increase  In  the 
Border  Patrol  to  6,000  officers,  an  increase  of 
several  hundred  criminal  investigators,  and 
for  modernized  equipment  for  the  Patrol  and 
TNS.  The  bill  also  includes  a  provision  which 
institutes  user  fees  and  other  charges  for 
immigration  services  which  will  provide  an 
estimated  several  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  In  additional  revenues  to  offset  any  ad- 
ditional costs  the  new  progranu  might  Incur. 
PAIS  wholeheartedly  supports  S.  776,  and 
suggests  that  user  fees  are  an  appropriate 
alternative  to  a  budget  cut  for  the  INS. 

Cuts  such  as  are  proposed  here  by  the  OMB 
do  not  serve  the  ends  articulated  for  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program.  The 
President  is  not  asking  for  simple  across-the- 
board  slashes  of  all  spending.  He  has  said 
that  he  wants  reductions  in  spending  which 
reduce  overgrown  government,  unnecessary 
and  Ineffective  government  agencies.  Since 
cutting  the  TNS  will  inevitably  increase  other 
government  spending,  such  proposals  are  in- 
consistent with  an  overall  recovery  package. 
The  question  then  remains,  why  were  these 


cute  propoeed?  Why  Is  the  INS,  which  was 
only  18  percent  of  the  Justice  Department 
Budget  last  year,  being  asked  to  absorb  44 
percent  of  all  cuts  in  Justice's  budget?  While 
we  are  not  completely  certain,  we  believe  that 
the  INS  budget  cuts  are  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  which  held  sway  for  so  long  under 
the  Carter  Administration,  which  was  not  re- 
versed by  senior  officials  in  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration because  of  the  complexity  and 
unfamlllarlty  of  the  area  of  Immigration.  For 
several  years,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  been  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  combine  the  border  enforcement  programs 
of  the  INS  with  those  of  the  Customs  Service. 
While  this  may  be  a  worthwhile  effort,  and 
we  make  no  Judgment  on  it  at  this  time,  it 
Is  Congress  which  should  make  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  this  should  be  done:  It  is 
not  for  the  OMB  to  decide  through  the  budg- 
etary process.  Therefore,  we  oppose  any  such 
effort  by  the  OMB  to  mandate  a  consolidation 
of  the  two  agencies  through  the  use  of  the 
budget,  and  we  hope  this  committee  will  not 
bow  to  pressure  from  the  OMB  to  do  so. 

We  hope  that  this  Committee  will  provide 
a  realistic  funding  level  for  the  INS.  At  a 
minimum,  no  decrease  In  personnel  and 
funding  Is  necesaary,  for  all  the  fat  which 
ever  may  have  existed  In  the  INS  disappeared 
long  ago  with  the  startling  rise  In  legal  and 
Illegal  immigration  throughout  the  1960's 
and  I970's.  We  hope  that  this  Committee  will 
impress  upon  the  OMB  the  seriousness  of  Its 
desire  that  all  funded  positions  for  the  INS 
and  Border  Patrol  be  Oiled.  We  hope  that  this 
Conunlttee  will  not  allow  the  INS  to  de- 
teriorate even  faster. 

The  most  effective  action  by  this  Commit- 
tee would  be  to  Increase  INS  funding  by  837.8 
million  over  current  policy  levels.  These 
funds  would  be  used  to  provide  350  Border 
Patrol  officers.  400  criminal  Investlgatore,  and 
their  required  equipment.  This  level  is  still 
much  below  that  required  for  truly  effective 
guarding  of  American  borders:  the  Border 
Patrol  Supervisors  Associstion  estlnuted  in 
1980  that  they  would  need  3.000  new  officers 
to  deter  or  apprehend  90  to  96  percent  of  all 
illegal  Ixirder  crossings.  But  It  represents  a 
manageable  Increase  In  resources  commen- 
surate with  both  the  rising  workload  of  the 
agency  and  Its  feeble  administration  struc- 
ture. May  I  remind  you.  last  year  the  House 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  provide  833  million 
more  than  the  current  levels  for  additional 
Border  Patrol  and  Internal  enforcement 
officials. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  views  of  the  Federation 
for  American  Immigration  Reform  (FAIR) 
to  the  Committee.  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  may  have  at  this 
time. 9 


SENATOR  THURMOND  SPEAKS  ON 
AMERICAN  DEFENSE  PREPARED- 
NESS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Strok 
THxntMONO.  of  South  Carolina,  who  is  as 
acutely  aware  of  our  defense  needs  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  addressed  the 
American  Defense  Preparedness  Associ- 
ation on  April  30  at  their  gathering  here 
in  Washington. 

In  the  address,  he  discussed  thoroughly 
what  we  mean  by  preparedness,  the  fact 
that  our  Nation  is  unprepared;  and  then, 
in  his  complete  way,  he  presented  a  blue- 
print for  the  action  we  need  to  correct 
our  shortcomings. 

This  is  an  address  that  our  ccdleagues 
should  read  and  it  should  be  observed 
by  editors  who  depend  upon  the 
Recoeo  across  this  countty. 


I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 

The  speech  follows: 

Aooaiss  BT   ScMAToa  SxmoK  TRtmicoiio 

Father  itowrey.  General  MUey.  Mr.  Hobel- 
mann,  Offloers  of  the  Washington  Chapter, 
Distinguished  Recipients  of  the  Codd,  Cro- 
eler  and  Knowles  Awards,  Members  and 
Guests  of  the  Association : 

As  I  come  before  you  this  afternoon,  there 
is  widespread  concern  about  the  capacity  of 
our  Nation's  Industrial  base  to  respond  to 
the  hardware  needs  of  our  armed  forces, 
either  In  peacetime  or  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation whlck  would  call  for  accelerated  pro- 
duction. 

Also,  there  Is  concern,  if  not  outright 
alarm,  in  many  quarters  about  our  reUance 
on  vulnerable  or  unreliable  foreign  sources 
for  strategic  materials,  and  the  sUte  of  our 
NaUonal  StockpUe  of  these  crltlcaUy-needed 
materials. 

Today  I  Will  give  you  my  views  on  the  way 
things  are  in  these  areas,  the  way  I  think 
they  should  be,  and  my  suggestions  as  to 
what  could  be  done  to  correct  this  situation. 
I  do  so  with  a  great  deal  of  humility,  because 
I  tinderstand  and  respect  the  leadership  role 
your  Association  has  played  In  the  cause  of 
Preparedness  since  1019. 

THE    ICEANIMa    OW    PBXrsaBMXBS 

We  mvtst  maintain  a  high  preparedness 
level  through  a  strong  defense  mdustrial  base 
and  a  full,  balanced  stockpile  of  strategic 
materials  to  meet  the  peacetime  requirements 
of  our  Armed  Forcee  in  an  efficient,  timely 
and  economical  manner.  Preparedness  as- 
sures that  Xixe  industrial  base,  and  the  stock- 
pile, possess  a  surge  capacity  for  a  variety  of 
emergency  situations  short  of  war.  Prepared- 
ness gives  us  a  running  start  on  mobilization, 
should  that  ever  become  necessary  again. 

Prepajed)Mas  U  also  a  great  natiooal  atmt, 
especially  in  these  troubled  times.  Prepared- 
ness, as  your  Executive  Dlraetar,  Oaneral 
Miley,  has  pointed  out,  would  enable  us  to 
promptly  equip  and  deploy  a  Bapld  Dqtloy- 
ment  Force  with  its  prepoalUoaed  rwarvw. 
It  would  also  permit  us  to  modemlae  the 
military  equipment  of  our  allies  or  furnish 
military  siVpUas  to  friendly  natiana  engaged 
In  war. 

nm  If  ATIOW  UMFiaFi 


Unfortunately,  most  any  fair  stirvey  would 
have  to  oonclude  that  under  these  defini- 
tions we  are  far  from  prepared.  Moat  defense 
programs  today  do  not  operate  even  dose 
to  economical  produetlon  rates.  FrodnetlTlty 
in  the  defense  sector  has  been  lagging  both 
U.S.  manufacturing  as  a  wtMa,  and  that  at 
other  nations.  Lead  times  have  Incrassed 
tremendously  in  the  last  8  yean,  rasultiag 
in  delayed  deliveries  and  higher  costs. 

Our  subcontractor  and  supplier  base  has 
eroded  to  almost  sobctltlcal  lerds,  and  our 
defense  mdustry  has  little  or  no  ci^wettj  to 
surge  production  In  the  Short  term.  Severe 
shortsgea  of  en  gl  news.  t*«^tiiiiM»M  uid 
skilled  blue-collar  worken  are  <v»«timitm[, 
and  current  training  and  education  pro- 
grams sre  not  solving  the  problem.  Faculties 
are  aging,  and  the  government-owned  ma- 
chine-tool base  Is  obsolete,  yat  earrent  tax 
and  profit  policies  discourage  ospltsl  Inrest- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  an  efhetlve  noa-fnd  minerals  poUey. 
Our  dependence  on  forelgji  sources  fOr  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  also  fbr  many  parts  and 
components,  has  reached  dangerons  levris. 
The  continued  availability  of  critical  mate- 
rials is  Jeopardized  by  this  dependence  on 
overseas  sources  and  thraatansd  by  ths  la- 
terdlctlve  capacity  of  the  Soviet  blue-water 
navy. 

1%e  National  Stockpile  has  serious  short- 
ages and  Unbalances,  and  each  year  the  War 
Reserve  Material  shortfall  Is  Just  extsndsd 
anothar  year  into  ths  fotai*. 

How  did  this  sttuatloa  ds««lopt 


We  could  point  the  finger  at  the  Pentagon 
for  Its  lack  of  policy,  its  proctvement  prac- 
tloes.  and  its  infatuation  with  overly  com- 
plex wsaponry.  We  could  blame  the  mdustry 
for  pursuing  profit  in  the  mora  lucrative 
and  predictable  commercial  marke^lace.  or 
past  Administrations  and  Oongressss  for  tm- 
dsrfundlng  the  defense  industry  into  <m- 
preparsdnssB.  We  oould  even  look  ultimately 
to  lack  of  pubUc  support,  for,  lacking  na- 
tional leadership,  it  was  weakened  by  Viet- 
nam and  our  faUure  to  reoogniae  the  true 
natura  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

A  SLTTXpanrr  roa  action 

But  times  have  changed.  The  conscience, 
awaraness,  and  determination  of  our  people 
are  changing.  Rather  than  looking  back- 
ward to  see  who  is  to  blame,  we  shoula 
look  to  the  future,  and  develop  a  blueprint 
for  action  to  reverse  this  situation  and  put 
us  back  on  the  road  to  greatness  again. 

Our  defense  Industrial  base  should  once 
again  consist  of  warm,  modem  production 
imes  for  each  principal  and  secondary  Item 
which  the  Services  Identify  as  critical  in 
emergency  situations.  Prime  and  subcon- 
tractors should  once  more  be  fully  tooled 
and  staffed  for  at  least  a  one-shift  opera- 
tion. For  each  Item,  there  should  also  be 
an  adequate  Inventory  of  critical  and  long- 
lead-time  components.  This  base  should  re- 
gain, in  addition,  the  ablUty  to  surge  to  two 
or  even  three  shifts  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

THE  CASE  VOB   Km.TI-TXAX  PBOCXnWlf  KMT 

I  believe  If  we  restore  defense  q>endlng  to 
adequate  levels.  Industry  will,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, rebuild  Its  own  base.  But  more  money 
for  procurement  Is  not  enough.  We  must  see 
to  It  that  we  spend  It  wisely.  Flrat  and  fore- 
most, we  must  go  to  multi-year  procurement 
funding.  The  cost  of  our  present,  one-year 
method  Is  simply  too  great.  Industry  at  an 
levela  hesitates  to  make  capital  Investments 
funded  for  only  one  year,  and  both  business 
and  government  planning  are  defeated  by 
this  practice.  Multi-year  funding  offers  dra- 
matic benefits  in  defense  programming  sta- 
bility. It  would  enable  contractors  to  plan 
production  and  tooling  more  efficiently.  They 
could  achieve  significant  economies  by  buy- 
ing materials  and  components  in  larger 
quantities.  That  would  bring  down  the  unit 
cost  of  a  weapon  sjrstem  or  eqtilpment  Item. 

General  Alton  Slay,  former  commander  ol 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  estimated 
that  multi-year  procurement  would  enable 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  routinely  save 
between  10  and  30  percent  of  the  contract 
price  on  acquisitions.  Savings  of  that  kind 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the  in- 
creased expense  of  high  technology  defense 
systems. 

Multi-year  procurement  is  not  new,  by  any 
means.  Many  of  us  remember  how  effectively 
it  was  used  during  World  War  n  for  large 
buys  of  such  items  as  tactical  vehicles. and 
radios.  The  benefits  were  fantastic.  We  had 
tremendous  competition.  We  had  deliveries 
on  time.  We  had  fair  prices. 

OTHES    MEANS    OF    BESTOaiNC    OOB    INOT7STKIAI. 


Next,  we  must  encourage  Investment  In 
more  modem  plants  and  equipment.  We  can 
enact  legislation  accelerating  depreciation. 
Increasing  depletion  allowances  and  tax 
credits,  and  enabling  Industry  to  float  more 
tax-exempt  bonds. 

We  can  Insist  on  stricter  enforcement  of 
existing  statutes  against  dumped  and  sub- 
sidised Imports.  We  can  relax  restrictive  and 
costly  EPA  and  OSHA  regulations.  We  can 
amend  the  anti-trust  laws  to  permit  Jomt 
ventures  to  pool  resources  to  assimie  greater 
risks  and  meet  foreign  competition. 

With  regard  to  preparedness  in  strategic 
materials,  we  must  strive  to  approach  self- 
sufficiency.  This  means  more  dependence  on 
the  natural  reaourcee  within  our  own  bor- 


ders, with  fewer  areas  off-limits  to  explora- 
tion and  development.  For  thoae  maierlals 
that  do  not  naturaUy  occur  In  our  land,  or 
which  we  have  already  exhausted,  we  must 
securs  and  malntam  reliable,  friendly  for- 
eign sources  and  protect  our  sea  lanes  of 
supply.  We  must  also  have  a  well-managed 
national  strategic  stockpile,  supplied  wllh 
the  right  materials,  available  In  the  forms 
neeled  by  Industry,  and  with  a  preplanned, 
built-in  surge  ca{Melty. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  measures  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  take  imder  exist- 
ing law.  For  Instance,  It  can  upgrade  the 
near-obsolete  government -owned  machine- 
tool  base  through  Initial  Investments  fol- 
lowed by  selected  annual  modemlzatloiu. 
It  can  Increase  the  use  of  mUestone  bUUnj^s 
and  advance  payments,  and  expedite  the 
paying  cycle.  It  can  support  actions  by  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Admlnia- 
tratlon  to  utilize  Title  in  of  the  f^n\M 
Production  Act  to  develop  strategic  and  crit- 
ical material  sources.  There  are  many, 
many  more  specific  things  the  Pentagon  can 
do  to  revamp  Its  procurement  practices  that 
are  too  detaUed  to  mention  this  afternoon. 

Government,  labor  and  Industry  must 
work  together  to  Increase  productivity.  That 
Is  an  economic  imperative  If  we  are  to  re- 
store our  defense  industrial  base.  Industry 
must  establish  vigorous  cost  reduction  pro- 
grams, carry  them  out  at  all  levels  and 
across  all  cost  elements,  and  make  them 
work.  Industry  must  reinstate  practices  that 
rebuild  a  strong  supplier  base,  such  as  as- 
suring equitable  terms  and  conditions,  and 
assisting  m  the  hiring  and  training  of  man- 
power. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  There  Is  no  lack 
of  good  Ideas  for  improving  the  situation. 
Fortunately,  you  and  I  and  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and  the  new  Congress  see  eye 
to  eye  on  most  of  these  things  that  need  to 
te  done.  Many  of  them  are  already  being 
implemented  by  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs. 

tNTBODUCnON    OP    THE    ABSCBD    SmVKES    KO- 
CtJBEMENT   POUCT   ACT  OP    ISSl 

I  am  pleised  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
yesterday  I  Introduced  legislation  in  the 
United  States  Senate  to  establish  a  poUcy 
for  Improved  and  more  flexible  contracting 
procedures  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
When  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  this  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Policy  Act  of  1981  wlU  allow 
the  Depirtment  of  Defense  to  uae  multi- 
year  procurement  contracts  under  leas  re- 
strictive conditions.  My  bill  Is  irtmiinr  to 
one  Introduced  In  the  Hoxise  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  of  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia.  Honorable  Dan  Daniel.  His 
leadership  In  this  Important  area  has  long 
been  widely  recognized.  I  am  pleased  to  Jom 
with  bun  in  offering  this  legislation. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  find  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Included  repeal  of  the 
Vinson -Trumme'l  Act  In  this  year's  Defense 
Authorization  Bill.  As  you  can  see,  we  are 
beginnmg  to  move  again — and  in  the  right 
directions. 

These  are  some  of  my  ideas  on  this  very 
Important  subject  of  Preparedness.  I  am 
sure  the  Admmistratlon  would  welcome  your 
Ideas  and  Insights  ss  well.  Working  together, 
we  can  be  prepared  once  agaln.# 


SEVENTY  FIVE  PERCENT  WOULD 
ACCEPT  JOBS  HELD  BY  ILLEOAL 
ALIENS 
•  Mr.  HUTOLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  introduced  the  Immlgratimi  and 
National  Security  Act  of  1981,  S.  77«. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  solve  several  of 
the  major  immigration  problems  which 
the  United  States  faces  today.  One  of 
the  sections  in  the  bill  would  establish 
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a  fair  hlrlBC  system  for  all  employees 
#iirf  employers.  In  effect.  It  would  make 
it  Ulecal  for  an  employer  to  knowingly 
hire  an  Ulecal  alien  and  establish  a  sim- 
ple "call-in"  proMdure  for  determining 
employment  eUgibillty.  With  almost  8 
m<in«n  unemployed  residents  in  this 
country  and  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration committed  to  cutting  back  Job 
training  programs  and  unemployment 
benefits,  the  least  we  can  do  is  assure 
that  all  available  Jobs  go  to  n.S.  citizens 
and  legal  residents. 

One  ot  the  myths  perjwtuated  by  those 
who  benefit  from  the  millions  of  illegal 
alien  workers  in  this  country  is  that  they 
take  Jobs  Americans  do  not  want.  We 
are  constantly  told  by  these  people  that 
the  American  worker  has  grown  lasy  and 
will  no  longer  take  the  hard  and  dirty 
Jobs  even  if  they  are  paid  a  decent  wage. 
This  type  of  myth  propagation  is  an 
Insult  to  the  American  worker  and  a  re- 
cent poll  conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  showed  it  to  be  totally  untrue.  The 
article  reporting  the  results  of  this  survey 
stated: 

In  the  first  major  survey  of  Its  kind.  75 
percent  of  tbooe  interviewed  who  were  out 
of  work  said  they  would  apply  for  Jobs  paying 
between  $345  an  hour,  the  legal  minimum. 
and  94.50  an  hour. 

More  than  48  percent  of  the  unemployed 
Americans  surveyed  said  they  would  seek 
restaurant  Jobs,  and  40  percent  said  they 
wotUd  apply  for  garment  industry  Jobs.  Both 
Industrlea  employ  large  numbers  of  Illegal 
aUens. 

I  ask  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  article 
entitled  "75  Percent  of  Jobless  Would  Ac- 
cept MenlsJ  Work"  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoks. 

The  article  follows: 
75  Piacxirr  or  Jobless  Woxtld  Accxft 


(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Although  It  Is  widely  believed  that  some 
Jobs  are  so  menial  that  only  Illegal  aliens 
will  take  them,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  PoU  has 
found  that  this  Is  not  true. 

la  the  first  major  surrey  of  Its  kind.  75 
percent  of  those  interviewed  who  were  cut 
of  work  said  they  would  apply  for  Jobs  pay- 
ing between  SSJS  an  hour,  the  legal  mini- 
mum, and  H'60  an  hour. 

More  than  4g  percent  of  the  unemployed 
Americans  suveyed  said  they  would  seek  res- 
taurant Jobs,  and  40  percent  said  they  would 
apply  for  garment  industry  Jobs.  Both  in- 
dustrias  employ   large   numbers  of   illegal 


The  Times  poll,  directed  by  I.  A  Lewis, 
tnterrlswed  1.681  American  adults — em- 
ployed and  unemployed — In  an  eight-day 
period  ending  Uarch  32.  Because  the  poll 
was  conducted  by  telephone,  special  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  interview  more  Latinos. 
blacks  and  poor  whites  to  ensure  that  the 
sample  was  balanced.  The  poll  has  a  4  per- 
cent margin  of  error. 

Tbe  pubUe^  percsptlon  of  the  number  of 
Americans  willing  to  take  menial  Jobs  is  far 
different  froea  the  reality,  the  Times  poU 
ibowa.  Needy  half  (48  percent)  of  tboae 
polled  said  Illegal  aliens  take  only  thoee 
Jobs  Amertcaas  wlU  not  accept,  while  40  per- 
cent bellere  that  Amarioana  can  be  found 
to  do  tbe  Jobs,  and  13  percent  said  they  were 
not  sure. 

Tet  the  poll  also  showed  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  unemployed  would  take 
such  Jobs — nearly  5  million  people,  partic- 
ularly blacks,  poor  whites  and  women  of 
both  raeea.  (About  7g  mlllkm  hmmur^^.  u« 
enzrently  nnswiployd.) 


The  number  of  illegal  aliens  now  holding 
such  Jobs  Is  not  known.  It  Is  estimated  that 
between  3.5  million  and  6  million  illegaU  are 
In  the  United  States,  many  of  them  working 
In  the  garment  and  restaurant  industries. 

In  Los  Angaiaa  Oounty  alone.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  81%  of  the  118.000  garment 
workers  are  illegal  aliens  and  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  nearly  300,000  restaurant  Indus- 
try workers  are  Illegals,  according  to  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. 

Thus,  the  Times  poU  indicates  that  far 
nuue  Americans  than  are  needed  say  they 
would  work  In  Jobs  held  predominantly  by 
illegal  aUeiu.  If  those  Jobs  actually  paid 
what  employers  say  they  pay  and  If  work- 
ing conditions  were  satisfactory. 

The  problem  is  that  despite  employer 
claims,  government  labor  law  enforcement 
agencies  say.  restaurant  and  garment  In- 
dustry Jobs  actually  do  not  pay  even  the 
minimum  wage. 

Bsu>w  MXifxmnc  waob 

Joe  Raao,  head  of  Oallfomla's  Concen- 
trated Enforcement  Program,  said  state  In- 
vestigators have  found  that  75.3%  of  all 
garment  factories  In  Los  Angeles  County  pay 
less  than  the  legal  minimum  wage  and  that 
64U>%  of  all  restaurants  pay  leas  than  the 

mtnlmiiTn 

Baso  also  said  many  of  the  garment  fac- 
tories employing  Illegal  aliens,  especially  the 
smaller  shops,  are  "sweatshops.  Infested  with 
cockroaches,  rats  and  mice,  and  with  filthy 
toilet  facilities.  Restaurants  are  better 
places  to  work,  but  many  still  provide  very 
poor  working  conditions." 

One  of  the  persistent  questions  In  the 
emotional  debate  over  Illegal  aliens  has  been 
whether  they  take  Jobs  away  from  Ameri- 
cans or  do  low-paying,  menial  Jobs  that 
would  not  be  done  at  all  without  them. 

Tbe  issue  of  immigration,  both  legal  and 
Illegal,  has  long  troubled  Americans,  and 
the  problems  of  Immigration  and  refugees 
has  Intensified  recently,  both  because  of  the 
increasing  number  of  illegal  aliens  entering 
the  United  States,  mostly  from  Mexico,  and 
the  flow  of  refugees  from  Cuba,  E]  Salvador, 
Vietnam  and  other  nations. 

Tbe  United  States  has  laws  to  deal  with 
legal  Immigration,  and  Congress  is  currently 
studying  proposals  to  revise  those  laws. 

Those  who  do  manage  to  slip  Into  the 
country — between  500,000  and  1  million  a 
year — are  unlikely  to  be  caught,  and  em- 
ployers are  not  prohibited  by  federal  law 
from  hiring  them. 

The  question  of  what.  If  anything,  to  do 
about  the  continuing  and  Increasing  flow 
of  Illegal  aliens  drew  national  attention 
once  again  In  late  February  when  the  Se- 
lect Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  made  it  final  report  to  Congress. 

Ataxncnrr  on  nstd  to  cukb 
Although  13  of  the  16  members  signed  dis- 
senting "supplementary  opinions,"  the  com- 
mission did  agree  on  the  need  to  curb  the 
flow  of  illegal  aliens. 

Also,  contending  that  aliens  are  attracted 
here  by  the  avallablUty  of  Jobs,  the  commis- 
sion called  for  punishment  of  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  Illegals  but  also  called  for 
amnesty  for  those  aliens  who  have  been  In 
the  United  States  for  a  slgnlflcant  length  of 
tune. 

The  Times  poll  found  that  54  percent  of 
adult  Americans  believe  that  "every  worker 
should  be  required  to  have  some  kind  of 
national  Identification  before  he  or  she  can 
get  a  Job."  while  41  percent  opposed  the  idea 
and  5  percent  were  not  sure. 

An  even  larger  number.  62  percent,  believed 
that  employers  "should  be  punished  when 
they  hire  people  who  come  Into  the  United 
States  without  proper  papers,"  and  only  38 
percent  opposed  punishment  for  such  em- 


ployers, while  9  percent  were  not  sure;  10 
percent  had  no  opinion. 

Althotigh  the  commission  recommenda- 
tions for  identity  cards  and  employer  punish- 
ment are  supported  by  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, only  39  percent  of  thoee  polled  favored 
the  proposal  that  illegal  aliens  who  are  pres- 
ently in  the  United  States  be  permitted  to 
remain  here  and  to  work  If  they  wish.  Half 
of  those  surveyed  opposed  the  amnesty,  and 
1 1  percent  had  no  opinion. 

One  argument  often  used  by  thoee  op- 
posed to  stringent  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion laws  Is  not  only  that  illegal  aliens  do 
Jobs  Americans  will  not  perform  but  also 
that  they  contribute  more  to  the  economy 
than  they  take  from  It. 

The  Times  poll  showed  that  63  percent  of 
the  public  thought  that  "Illegal  aliens  take 
more  from  the  U.S.  economy  through  social 
services  and  unemployment  benefits  than 
they  contribute  to  the  U.S.  economy  through 
taxes  and  productivity."  Only  18  percent 
thought  that  tbe  illegals  contribute  more 
than  they  take,  while  4  percent  thought  that 
the  give  and  the  take  are  about  equal,  and 
16  percent  were  not  sure. 

Employment  experts  In  government  say 
that,  while  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
Americans  wotild  take  Jobs  now  held  bv  Il- 
legal aliens  even  at  the  present  minimum 
wa^  of  93.35.  the  number  that  would  apply 
for  them  increases  rapidly  as  the  wage 
offered   goes   up.« 


RESroENTIAL  HOU8TNO  TAX  IN- 
CENTIVES ACT  OP  1981— a.  1072 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  fuU  text  of  S.  1072.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  30,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

8.  I0T3 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled. 
Section  1.  Shost  Tm.!. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Residential 
Hoiislng  Tax  Incentives  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  3.  Exclusion  or  Intxsest  on  QuALinzD 
HoTrsnrc  Savings  Cebtiitcatks. 

(a)  Oenerai.  RtTLE. — Part  m  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  fn'oss  Income)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  section  129  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  127  the  following 
new  section : 
"Sec.   128.  iNTxaEST  oif  QvjuumD  Houbikg 

SAVnfCS    CEBTTnCATES. 

"(a)  In  Oenehal. — Oross  Income  does  not 
Include  any  amount  received  by  any  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year  as  Interest  on 
a  qualified  housing  savings  certificate. 

"(b)  LmrTATioN. — 

"(1)  In  cKircaAi.. — If  at  any  time  during 
the  taxable  year  the  aggregate  amount  of 
deposits  of  the  taxpayer  In  qualified  housing 
savings  certificates  exceeds  8100.000  ($200,000 
in  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under  section 
6013),  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  interest  received  by  such  individ- 
ual which  Is  attributable  to  such  excess. 

"(2)  Allocation. — Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  If  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  apply  to  any  taxpayer  for  any 
taxable  year.  Interest  shall  be  excluded  under 
subsection  (a)  In  the  same  order  as  the 
deposits  in  qualified  housing  savings  certifi- 
cates to  which  such  interest  Is  attributable 
were   made    (beginning   with    the   earliest). 

"(C)     QUALIVTED    HOUSINC    SAVINGS    CEBTin- 

CATS. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  cemesal. — ^Tbe  term  'qualified 
housing  savings  certificate'  means  any  sav- 
ings or  Investment  certificate — 


"(A)  which  Is  Issued  by  an  institution  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 

ne(c)(i). 

"  (B)  which  has  a  maturity  of  3  or  6  years, 

"(C)  with  respect  to  which  the  rate  of 
Interest  payable  Is  equal  to — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  with  a 
maturity  of  3  years,  76  i>ercent  of  the  rata 
of  Interest  payable  on  a  Treasury  certificate 
with  a  maturity  of  3  years  (determined  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  In  which  the  certificate  Is  issued) ,  and 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  certificate  with  a 
maturity  of  5  years,  the  rate  of  Interest  de- 
termined tmder  clause  (1).  plus  one-beU 
percent,  aad 

"(D)  tbe  proceeds  of  which  are  used  by 
the  Institution  issuing  such  oertlflcate  for  a 
qualified  purpose. 

"(2)  QuAuniB  puevosB. — 

"  ( A)  iw  entXBAL.— The  proceeds  of  a  quaU- 
fled  housing  savings  certificate  shall  be 
treated  as  being  used  for  a  qualified  purpose 
If,  within  the  1-year  period  following  tbe 
close  of  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  such 
certificate  was  issued,  the  Institution  issuing 
such  certificate  uses  the  proceeds  of  all  quali- 
fied housing  savings  certificates  Issued  by  It 
during  such  quarter — 

"(1)  to  originate  mortgages  secured  by  a 
first  Hen  on  single-family  owner-occupied 
residences, 

"(11)   to  acquire  mortgages — 

"(I)  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  single-family 
owner-occupied  residences,  and 

"(n)  originated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  or 

"(111)  to  refinance  any  mortgage— 

"(I)  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  single-family 
owner-occupied  residences,  and 

"(m)  originated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  from  the  proceeds  of 
qualified  housing  savings  certificates. 

"(B)    INTKBXST  LUCrrATIOK. 

"(1)  In  ceneeal. — Proceeds  of  a  certificate 
shall  not  be  treated  as  used  for  a  qualified 
purpose  under  subparagraph  (A)  if,  during 
the  first  3  years  (5  years  In  the  case  of  a 
5-year  certificate)  of  any  mortgage  orig- 
inated, acquired,  or  refinanced  from  such 
proceeds,  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  such 
mortgage,  over 

"(11)  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable 
on  certificates  of  the  same  maturity  Issued 
during  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  such 
certificate  was  issued. 
Is  greater  than  2  percent. 

"(11)  ErrEcTivE  RATE  OF  nrTKBEST. — The  ef- 
fective rate  of  interest  on  any  mortgage  shall 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  under 
section  103A(1)  (2)  (B),  except  that  any  orig- 
ination fee  not  In  excess  of  1  percent  shall 
not  be  treated  as  borne  by  tbe  mortgagor. 

"(C)   FaMILT  INCOME  LIMITATXON. 

"(1)  Ii*  CENESAL. — Proceeds  of  a  oertlflcate 
shaU  not  be  treated  as  used  for  a  qualified 
purpose  under  subparagraph  (A)  If  the  mort- 
gagor of  any  mortgage  originated,  acquired, 
or  refinanced  from  such  proceeds  has  a  fam- 
ily Income  which  Is  more  than  200  percent  of 
the  median  family  Income  for  the  statistical 
area  (within  the  meaning  of  section  108A(1) 
(4) )  In  which  the  residence  Is  located. 

"(11)    DETESMINATIOM  or  rAXILT  INCOME. — 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  fam- 
ily income  of  any  mortgagor,  and  median 
family  Inoome,  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

"(D)    SniOLE-rAMILT  OWWEB-OOCVFISB  Bm- 

DXNCEs. — The  term  'single-family  owner-oc- 
cupied residence'  has  the  same  m«^«i»ig  as 
such  term  is  used  In  sectloa  103A. 

"(d)  Spscial  Rules. — 

"(1)    Saorr   naic   mtuitam   or   reo- 


L — Each  Institution  Issiilng  qualified 
ho^«<ng  savings  certificates  shall,  during  the 
1-year  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (c) 
(3)  (A),  invest  In  direct  obligations  of  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  certificates  which  have  not 
been  used  for  a  qualified  purpose. 

"(2)  Application  wrrH  section  lie. — No 
amount  shall  be  excluded  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  which  is  excluded 
under  section  116.". 

(b)  CoNroKMiNG  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  m  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  128  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"Sec.  138.  Interest  on  qualified  housing  sav- 
ings certificates. 
"Sec.  139.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(3)  Section  265  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
expenses  and  interest  relating  to  tax-exempt 
Income)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  138(a)"  after  "116 
(c)".  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  138"  after  "116". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  684(c)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  Income  of  participants  In 
common  trust  funds)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "or  128"  after  "116". 

(4)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  643(a)  of  such 
Code  (defining  distributable  net  income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  128"  after  "116". 
Sec.  3.  Pbnaltixs  roa  ttsb  or  Peoceeds  roa 

NOMQUALiriED  PUEPOSB. 

(a)  In  Obnebal. — Subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 68  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  assessable  penalties)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  6699A  Assessable  Penalties  Bclat- 
IMG  to  Qualified  Hottsinc 
Savings  Cebtiticates. 

"(a)  In  Obnebal. — Any  Institution 
which— 

"(1)  fails  to  use  the  proceeds  of  a  quali- 
fied housing  savings  certificate  for  a  quali- 
fied purpose  vrtthln  the  1-year  period  de- 
scribed In  section  128(c)(2)(A),  or 

"(2)  fails  to  Invest  the  proceeds  of  such  a 
certificate  as  required  under  section  128 
(d)(2), 

shall.  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
Tided  by  law,  pay  a  penalty  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  which  Is  not  so  used  <x 
Invested. 

"(b)  AoDinoNAL  Assessments. — In  any 
case  In  which  any  failiu-e  for  which  a  penalty 
was  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)(1)  con- 
tinues for  any  period  beyond  the  1-year 
period  described  In  section  128(c)(2)(A). 
there  shall  be  Imposed  under  subsection  (a) 
an  additional  penalty  equal  to  the  product 
of— 

"(I)  10  percent  of  the  amount  not  so  used 
for  a  qualified  purpose,  multiplied  by 

"(3)  the  number  of  years  (including  as  a 
full  year  any  fractional  portion  thereof) 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day 
after  the  close  of  such  1-year  period  and 
ending  on  the  date  such  amount  Is  used  for 
a  qualified  purpose. 

"(c)  DEFiwiiioNS. — ^Por  purpose^  of  this 
sectlcMi,  the  terms  'qualified  housing  savings 
certificate'  and  'qualified  purpose'  have  the 
same  meanings  given  such  terms  by  section 
138(c).". 

(b)  CoNTOBMiNc  Amendment. — ^The  table 
of  sectlmis  for  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  68 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  6609A.  Assessable  penalties  relating  to 
qualified  housing  savings  cer- 
tificates.". 

Sae.  4.  Eablt  Witbdbawal  Pemaltibs. 
If  an  Individual  withdraws  any  amount 

from  a  qualified  housing  savings  certificate 

(within  tbe  meaning  of  secUon  138(c)  of  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M)  before  the 
maturity  date  of  such  certificate,  such  indi- 
vidual shall  forfeit  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  six  months  of  Interest  earned  or  that  could 
have  been  earned  on  the  amount  withdrawn 
at  the  nominal  (simple  Interest)  rate  being 
paid  on  the  deposit  regardless  of  the  length 
of  time  the  funds  withdrawn  have  remained 
on  deposit. 

Sec.  5.  ErvBcnvE  Date. 

Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  Interest  payable  after  December  31, 
1980,  In  tax2b'ie  years  beginning  after  such 
date. 


CKX>D    LEADERSHTP     ON 
IMMiaRATION  REFORM 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESrrON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress who  has  a  greater  knowledge  and 
grasp  of  the  complex  immlgratt<Ri  issues 
which  the  United  States  is  coofrwited 
with  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  Senator  Alaw  Sntpsow. 
His  deep  persmial  Interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  immigration  and  his  outstanding 
service  on  ttie  Select  Commissitni  on  Im- 
migratlMi  and  Refugee  Policy  made 
him  the  perfect  choice  as  chairman  of 
tbe  Soiate  Subcommittee  oa  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy. 

In  a  recent  article  he  wrote  for  the 
Washington  Post,  Senator  Sucpson  set 
forth  in  a  concise  manner  the  basic  prob- 
lems created  by  uncontrolled  immigra- 
tion and  the  reascmable  solutions  needed 
to  deal  with  thorn.  I  intend  to  give  Sen- 
ator SncpsoK  my  full  support  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  imnUgration  refcKin 
and  urge  our  o^eagues  to  do  likewise. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Sncpsov's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  article  follows: 

Sknatob  Simpson  ow  Immicbation 

The  ciirrent  flow  of  Immigrants  and  refu- 
gees to  the  United  States  is  out  of  contraL 
gT««#iTig  law  allows  total  legal  admissions  to 
grow  continuously,  sometimes  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  this  country.  Refugees 
are  being  admitted  In  numbers  four  times 
the  50,000  level,  which  was  specified  as  being 
the  "normal"  fiow  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
The  United  States  today  is  taking  In  mora 
legal  Immigrants  and  refugees  for  permanent 
resettlement  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Illegal  Immigrants  cross  our  borders  every 
year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  immigraUcMi  and  refugee  poUcy.  I  have 
come  to  believe  firmly  that  new  leglslalion 
must  contain  the  foUowing  key  elements: 
an  absolute  annual  celling  on  total  immi- 
grant and  refugee  admissions;  a  separate  an- 
nual celling  for  refugee  fiow;  maintenance 
of  the  per-country  Umlt  on  immigrants; 
some  reduction  of  immigration  by  relatives 
of  UB.  citizens  and  permanent  residents; 
selection  of  Independent  preference  or  "seed 
category"  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  traits 
that  would  benefit  the  U.S.  economy  or  cul- 
t\ire.  protect  American  workers  and  ease  their 
assimilation  into  American  society:  and. 
finaUy,  elimination  ot  federal  pedicles  that 
encourage  the  separation  of  groups  of  peo- 
ple because  of  language  and  cultural 
differences. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  must  Im- 
pronre  its  Immigration  law  enforcement  capa- 
bUlty.  I  feel  that  any  new  entoroement 
program  must  Include  sanctions  kghln^t 
employers  who  hire  and  exploit  Illegal  klieas 
and  thoee  who  disclose  a  persistent  pattern 
of  practice  In  doing  so.  and  oresent  a  new 
and  secure  system  to  ensure  that  Job  appU- 
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oanta  an  autborlMd  to  work  1*1*^7  In  Um 
TTiiltMt  8t«tM.  Among  •uggasttona  thua  («r 
prwnfd  ia  oae  to  Include  »  aecuT*,  oountw- 
Mt-nalstutt  typ*  of  ld«ntlflc»tlon  permit 
for  aU  warkwB— on*  tb»t  woiUd  not  b«  !•• 
qulnd  to  bo  earrlad  on  th«  penon.  but  would 
b*  pr— Bted  oiily  at  Um  tlm*  of  aseklng  «m- 
ploynMnt.  Tlie  permit  mlgtat  simply  My:  "I 
•m  euthorlaad  to  work  and  b«  employed  In 
tbe  united  Statee  of  Amerlce."  It  la  else  poe- 
•tble  that  work  authority  Information  could 
be  entared  into  a  data  bank  such  as  thoae 
oaed  fbr  credit  carde.  TtM  employer  would 
prncew  the  number  contained  on  the  card 
and  the  only  raaponae  that  would  be  returned 
would  be  that  the  applicant  Is  "clear"  or 
"not  dear"  for  employment.  We  will  also  pur- 
sue posalble  measures  to  ensure  the  limiting; 
of  fraudulent  misuse  of  the  Social  Security 
card  syetem. 

When  we  have  Implemented  a  program  that 
is  shown  to  be  effective  in  substantially  con* 
trolling  the  flow  of  Illegal  Immigration,  a 
"legallaatlon"  or  amnesty  program  might 
well  seem  appropriate  for  those  long-time 
residents  who  had  managed  to  remain  in 
tbe  United  States  despite  employer  sanc- 


The  fundamental  obligation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  nation — Indeed,  the  very 
reason  for  its  existence — Is  to  promote  the 
national  Interest:  that  may  be  defined  as  the 
long-term  welfare  of  the  majority  of  Its  dtl- 
B«ns  and  their  descendants.  Accordingly.  I 
believe  that  U.8.  immigration  policy  should 
consider  first  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  IBM  study  by  Dr.  Leon  P.  Bouvler  dis- 
closes that  If  net  Immigration  equals  760.000 
penona  per  year  (It  Is  Indeed  quite  poealble 
that  current  net  Immigration  figures  surp>ass 
that  figure) ;  and  If  the  fertility  rate  of  tbe 
existing  U.S.  population  and  Its  descendants 
remains  at  its  present  low  level:  and  if  the 
fertlUty  rate  of  new  immigrants  Immediately 
declines  to  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole 
(which  seems  unlikely) — then  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation In  the  year  3080  wUl  be  300  million. 
one-third  being  people  and  their  descendants 
who  came  here  after  1979. 

If  Immigration  Is  contmued  at  a  high  level 
and  yet  a  substantial  portion  of  these  new 
persons  and  their  descendants  do  not  assimi- 
late satlafactorUy  Into  our  society,  they  uu./ 
well  ersste  in  America  some  of  tue  same  so- 
cial, political  and  economic  problems  that 
exist  in  the  countries  from  which  they  have 
chosen  to  depart.  Furthermore,  if  language 
and  cultural  separation  rise  above  a  certain 
level,  the  unity  and  political  stability  of  our 
nation  will — in  time — be  seriously  eroded. 

Immigration  and  refugee  policy  reform  Is 
a  perilous  minefield  of  emotionally  charged 
Issues,  but  It  Is  Imperative  that  needed  re- 
forms be  accomplished  In  an  atmosphere  of 
calm,  compassionate  and  careful  dellbera- 


8PELMAN  CX>UjEGE 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. April  11.  1981.  Spelman  CoUege  In 
Atlanta  celebrated  its  centennial. 

The  oldest  private  coUege  for  black 
women  in  the  United  States.  Spelman 
CoUege  was  founded  100  years  ago  by 
educators  Sophia  Packard  and  Harriet 
QUes.  These  dedicated  missionaries  from 
New  England  started  this  fine  school  in 
the  basement  of  Atlanta's  Friendship 
Baptist  (Thurch  with  $100  and  a  small 
student  body  of  cmly  11  young  black 
wotnen. 

In  the  century  since  its  birth  Spelman 
CoUege  has  pioneered  quality  education 
for  black  women.  Today  Spelman  has  a 
student  oirollment  of  over  1.350  women 
pursuing  a  hberal  arts  education.  Bpti- 


man  CoUege  Is  one  of  six  institutions 
which  constitute  the  Atlanta  University 
Center,  a  consortium  of  four  under- 
graduate, one  graduate  and  professional 
university,  and  a  graduate  theological 
seminary. 

Under  past  presidents,  Lucy  Tapley. 
Florence  Read,  and  Albert  Manley. 
Spelman  College  has  significantly  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities  for  its 
students.  As  Spelman  CoUege  began  its 
second  century  of  service.  President 
Donald  M.  Stewart  made  this  state- 
ment: 

Spelman's  goal  Is  to  continue  to  reward 
and  encourage  academic  excellence  through 
special  courses,  special  attention,  and  a  spe- 
cial Uvlng  environment. 

I  hope  that  my  coUeagues  wlU  join  me 
in  congratulating  Spelman  College  on 
its  centennial  end  in  extending  our  best 
wishes  for  a  continued  record  of  excel- 
lence and  growth.* 


CHICAOO  SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  5.  the  Chicago  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame,  sponsored  by  Olympia  Brewing, 
celebrated  its  second  aimual  induc- 
tion luncheon,  which  wiU  lieneflt  the 
Chicago  area  Boy  Scouts-Sea  Scouts 
program.  The  athletes  and  coaches  who 
are  George  Ireland,  Sid  Luckman,  Ray 
Meyer,  Stan  MUdta,  and  Carmen  Sal- 
vino.  These  five  great  athletes  received 
speciaUy  designed  rings  and  trophies  at 
the  luncheon,  and  were  olScially  in- 
ducted into  the  only  haU  of  fame  to 
honor  sports  figures  who  were  either  bom 
in  Chicago  or  achieved  their  sports 
greatness  there. 

These  inductees  Join  15  others  who 
have  been  inducted  into  the  haU  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
sports:  Ernie  Banks,  Lou  Boudreau.  Dick 
Butkus.  Phil  Cavarretta.  Charles  A. 
Comiskey.  Charles  "Chick"  Evans,  Jr., 
"Red"  Grange.  George  Halas.  Bobby 
HuU.  John  Kinsella,  William  "Iron  Man" 
McKinnis,  Ralph  Metcalfe.  Abe  Saper- 
stein.  Gale  Sayers,  and  WUlye  White. 
Congratulations  go  to  aU  these  outstand- 
ing sports  figures. 

Also  on  May  5,  the  artifacts,  memora- 
bilia, statistics,  photos,  and  newsclips 
which  teU  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  these 
great  athletes  were  unveiled  in  the 
Chicago  Sports  HaU  of  Fame  traveling 
museum.  For  8  months  now.  the  museum 
has  traveled  to  neighborhoods  and 
throughout  the  suburban  areas,  bringing 
Chicago's  great  sports  heritage  to  the 
people.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sports  fans  have  toured  the  museum, 
which  is  contained  in  a  van  and  to  which 
admission  Is  free. 

Olympia  Brewing  is  to  be  applauded 
for  taking  an  active  role  in  a  major  pub- 
lic service  project  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Through  its  commitment.  chUdren  and 
adults  have  been  able  to  take  pride  in 
their  feUow  citizens,  gifted  in  athletics  or 
the  administration  of  it. 

CongratulaticHis  to  Michael  K. 
Schmidt,  vice  president,  field  market- 
ing, Olympia  Brewing  Co..  imder  whose 
advisement  the  haU  of  fame  was  bom; 
to  Ous  Gagel,  midwest  region  manager, 
Olympia  Brewing  Co..  and  chairman  of 


the  steering/nominating  committee,  and 
the  other  members  at  the  committee: 

Joseph  Balasa,  special  events  consult- 
ant: Gerald  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
and  chairman.  Department  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Chi- 
cago State  University:  David  Condon, 
sports  columnist,  Chicago  Tribune;  Chet 
Coppock,  sports  anchor  and  reporter. 
WMAQ-TV:  Jeffrey  Jacobs,  sports  law- 
yer and  senior  partner,  Foos,  Jacobs. 
Malk  k  David:  Lee  Jenkins,  retired 
sports  editor,  Chicago  Defender:  Martin 
Kaiser,  executive  sports  editor,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Bob  Karlblom.  managing 
director,  Warburg  Paribas  Becker  and 
former  Olympic  athlete;  Ed  Kelly,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Chicago  Park  Dis- 
trict: Irv  Kupcinet,  columnist.  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  WiUiam  Loughman,  United 
Airlines  pUot  and  sports  historian;  Larry 
Mages.  Morrie  Mages  Sporting  Goods; 
Red  Mottlow,  sports  director,  WPTTR- 
Radio;  George  Randazzo,  president,  Ital- 
ian-American Siwrts  HaU  of  Fame; 
Bruce  Roberts,  sports  anchor,  WBBM- 
TV:  and  Illinois  State  Representative 
Jesse  White. 

Because  of  their  service,  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  a  sports  museum  to  which 
its  citizens  can  point  with  pride — a  mu- 
seum which  wiU  entertain,  educate  and 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  talented 
youngsters  who  wiU  be  the  future  sports 
heroes  of  that  city  and  this  Nation.* 


REMARKS  OF  GOV.  JOHN  Y. 
BROWN,  JR.,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE      ON       WAYS      AND 

IifEANS 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
remarlEs  made  recently  concerning  the 
vital  relationship  of  the  health  of  the 
smaU  business  community  to  the  overaU 
health  of  our  economy.  The  remarks 
were  made  by  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown.  Jr. 
of  Kentucky,  liimself  a  highly  successful 
businessman,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  In  his  assess- 
ment of  the  role  of  smaU  business  in  our 
national  economy.  Governor  Brown  has 
dramaticaUy  underscored  the  need  for 
Congress  to  pay  close  attention  to  the 
needs  of  smaU  business  in  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  economy. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  as  a  member  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Committee,  and  Sen- 
ator Wkickzr,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  ask  that  the  text  of  Governor 
Brown's  remarks  appear  1g  the  R«ctMu>. 

The  testimony  foUows: 

TssTxif oirr  or  Gov.  JoHir  T.  Baowif,  Ja. 

Blr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  testify  this 
morning  on  the  tax  proposals  now  before  the 
Congress.  First,  let  me  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  Its  thorough  airing  of  all  major 
viewpoints  on  these  very  Important  pro- 
posals. 

My  perspective  on  this  subject  Is  shaped 
by  my  experiences  as  a  former  business  ex- 
ecutive, entrepreneur,  and  chief  executive  of 
a  state.  In  the  19e0's  as  president  of  Ken- 
tucky Fried  Chicken  I  had  a  hand  In  build- 
ing the  dream  of  an  elderly  man  In  a  white 
suit  and  string  tie  Into  an  International 
fast-food  operation  with  37.000  employees. 
As  Oovemor  of  Kentucky,  I  have  obeerved 
the  Importance  of  applying  the  best  tools  of 
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busUusB  to  govanunsnt.  As  ebalzman  of  tha 
National  Governors'  Aaaoelatlon  Task  Foroa 
on  BmaU  Business,  I  bava  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  sector  of  our  economy  that 
produces  more  Innovations  and  new  Jobs 
than  any  other.  Ihe  suggestion^  and  analysis 
Z  will  present  to  this  Commlttae  result  from 
aU  these  ezparlenoes. 

My  primary  messaga  to  you  today  U  that 
the  tax  package  you  finely  adopt  should 
strongly  emphasise  the  Incentives  for  entre- 
preneurs and  smaU  biislnsBi.  TbiM  Is  tha  dy- 
namic sector  of  our  economy  In  which,  at 
this  very  moment,  entrepreneurs  are  build- 
ing the  businesses  and  Industries  that  will 
provide  the  growth,  products,  and  jobs  that 
our  economy  so  desperately  needs  to  recap- 
ture Its  competlUve  edge.  By  providing  a 
more  favorable  climate  of  taxation,  wa  dra- 
matically improve  the  chan«ses  that  these 
entrepreneurs  will  succeed  and  many  thou- 
sands of  others  wUl  Join  tham. 

Their  suocess  Is  of  tha  highest  Importance 
to  every  segment  of  our  society.  Including 
government.  Winston  Churchill  once  re- 
marked, "Some  see  private  enterprise  as  a 
predatory  target  to  be  shot,  others  as  a  cow 
to  be  milked,  but  few  are  thoee  who  see  it 
as  the  sturdy  horse  pulling  the  wagon."  I 
am  one  of  those  who  sees  private  enterprise 
ss  the  sturdy  horse  that  pulls  the  wagon  of 
government.  Our  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
erments  ara  completely  dependent  on  the 
tax  base  created  by  the  private  sector.  With- 
out this  real  wealth,  there  would  be  no 
money  for  education,  social  services,  the  na- 
tional defense,  law  enforcement,  or  the  other 
vital  tasks  government  undertakes. 

Just  as  government  depends  on  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  private  sector  depends  on 
the  entrepreneur.  Every  great  Industry  grew 
out  of  three  deceptively  simple  Ingredients: 
an  entrepreneur,  an  idea,  and  a  small  btisi- 
ness.  Examples  of  this  are  practlcaUy  end- 
less— Henry  Ford  and  the  auto  Industry,  An- 
drew Carnegie  and  the  steel  Indtistry.  the 
entrepreneurs  of  today  who  are  building 
high  technology  Industries.  The  secret  of  a 
healthy  and  competitive  private  sector  Is 
the  neverendlng  mixture  of  these  three  in- 
gredients to  produce  constant  growth  and 
change. 

An  economy  mtist  either  adapt  to  new  cir- 
cumstances or  stagnate  and  die.  These  in- 
gredients ara  the  source  of  this  adaptive  flex- 
ibility. Thev  enabled  the  Iron  Industry  to  be 
succeeded  by  tbe  steel  industry,  the  carriage 
Industry  by  the  auto  Industry,  the  vacuum 
tube  Industry  by  the  transistor  Industry  and 
the  microprocessor  Industry. 

President  Beagan  has  wisely  recognized 
that  Important  changes  must  be  made  in 
federal  tax  poUcles  If  tha  private  sector  is 
to  be  energised.  I  imderstand  the  Presldenfk 
desire  to  see  his  tax  package  approved  with- 
out substantial  change.  But  as  the  members 
of  this  committee  proceed  with  their  consti- 
tutional responsibilities,  serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  strengthening  the 
tax  relief  given  to  the  business  community, 
particularly  the  small  business  community. 
I  believe  that  you  should  Include  In  the  tax 
bill  tbe  following:  an  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  tax  rate  on  capital 
gains  and  ''unearned"  Inecme;  a  provision 
to  reduce  the  corporate  Income  tax  rate  on 
small  business  by  making  It  more  progres- 
sive; end  a  capital  gains  rollover  provision 
for  small  btisiness.  All  these  proposals  are 
designed  to  give  small  businesses  more  of 
what  they  need  to  thrive  and  grow:  money. 
I  will  discuss  theee  proposals  and  several 
others  In  some  detail.  First,  however,  let  me 
sketch  the  small  business  community  as  tt 
now  exists. 

There  sre  now  more  than  14  million  small 
business  firms  In  the  United  States.  They 
account  for  more  than  40  percent  at  the 
ONP  or  l>etter  than  a  trillion  dollars  annual- 
ly. Firms  of  MO  emnloyees  or  less  have 
created  88  percent  of  tbe  new  Jobs  In  tha  pxl- 


vata  sactor  In  recent  years  at  a  time  when 
tha  thousand  largest  companies  In  America 
have  experienced  vUtuaUy  no  job  growth. 
SmaU  firms  provide  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  Jobs  for  young  blacks  and  other  high  un- 
employment groups. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  1946,  unincorpo- 
rated firms  in  this  country  achieved  a  net 
growth  of  $500  billion  In  capital  gains,  real- 
ised or  unrealized,  after  Infiatlon,  an  amount 
twenty  times  greater  tbsn  households  earned 
in  the  stock  market  and  six  times  greater 
than  aU  the  largest  corporations  combined. 
In  contrast,  over  the  last  decade  the  thou- 
Btmd  largest  firms  have  undergone  a  26  per- 
cent decline  in  the  real  value  of  their  equity. 

Absenteeism  Is  usually  lower  among  small- 
er firms  and  productivity  is  often  higher. 
OveraU,  tbe  U.  S.  is  near  the  bottom  in  terms 
of  productivity  growth  as  measured  by  an- 
nual growth  In  gross  national  product  per 
employed  worker:  O.I  percent  between  1973 
and  1878  compared  to  Japan's  3.4  percent 
and  Oermany's  3.2  percent.  In  contrast  to 
this  dismal  performance  are  the  American 
high  technology  companies  that  have 
emerged  from  tbe  small  business  community 
since  the  Second  World  War.  They  have 
grown  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the 
economy  with  a  rate  of  price  Increase  only 
one-sixth  as  great. 

Even  among  high  technology  firms  there  Is 
a  dramatic  difference  between  smaller  and 
larger  flmu.  A  Commerce  Department  study 
showed  that  younger  and  smaller  technology 
firms  have  been  growing  In  employment  at 
a  rate  of  40  percent  annuaUy,  ebout  13  per- 
cent faster  than  "mature  firms."  Among 
small  business  as  a  whole,  studies  have  shown 
that,  doUar  for  dollar,  smaller  firms  are  24 
times  more  innovative  than  larger  firms. 

I  think  that  this  brief  statistical  picture 
should  make  It  clear  that  the  small  business 
community  with  Its  millions  of  entrepreneurs 
is  the  seedbed  of  the  economy.  Of  course,  not 
all  the  entrepreneurs  succeed,  many  fall  the 
test  of  the  marketplace.  Of  these  firms  that 
survive,  many  never  grow  beyond  small  busi- 
nesses. These,  too.  are  extremely  important. 
They  are  tbe  anchors  of  our  communities  and 
the  foundation  for  economic  development  In 
Inner-cltles  and  rural  communities  alike. 
They  provide  the  lion's  share  of  job  growth: 
of  the  total  number  of  new  jobs  produced 
by  smaU  businesses,  two-thirds  are  created 
by  firms  with  fewer  than  20  employees.  The 
relative  handful  of  entreprenetirs  whose  com- 
panies' growtb  matches  or  exceeds  their 
dreams  are  responsible  for  creating  the  In- 
dustries that  pump  new  Ideas  and  real  wealth 
Into  the  economy,  and  keep  us  competitive 
internationally. 

It  Is  the  entrepreneins.  then,  that  our  tax 
laws  must  motivate.  They  are  the  risk-takers 
of  our  society,  not  the  salaried  employees. 
Their  ranks  are  sweUlng ;  The  number  of  peo- 
ple who  classify  themselves  as  self-employed 
has  increased  by  nearly  one-quarter  In  the 
last  three  years.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  sn  entrepreneurial  boom  In  this  cotintry. 
What  changes  in  the  tax  laws  wlU  Ignite  this 
boom? 

First,  I  would  recommend  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  effective  tax  rate  on  capi- 
tal gains  from  28  to  20  percent,  or  lower,  and 
reduce  the  maximum  rate  on  "unearned"  In- 
come from  "70  to  50  percent.  I  understand 
that  President  Reagan's  proposed  personal 
Income  tax  reduction  would  make  these 
changes.  But  the  President's  proposal  would 
take  three  years  to  go  Into  effect.  I  believe 
that  the  urgency  of  our  economic  problems 
require  us  to  make  these  changes  right  away. 

The  dramatic  Impact  of  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  capital  gains  rate  can  be  illus- 
trated by  examining  what  happened  In  1978, 
when  the  last  major  rate  reduction  occurred. 
A  good  Indicator  of  this  impact  can  be  found 
in  the  performance  of  the  venture  capital 
industry. 

m  1908,  tha  ventture  M^ltal  Industry  was 


nearly  killed  outright  when  tlie  capital  gains 
rale  was  raised  from  36  percent  to  49  perceat. 
This  aepresslon  in  the  industry  continued 
unlU  Ik/8.  whea  the  capllal  gAJia  ral«  whs 
reduced  to  lis  present  2o  percent.  The  reduc- 
tion spurred  a  tripling  of  the  capital  Invested 
In  these  firms.  In  addition,  despite  dire  warn- 
ings from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  re- 
duced capital  gains  rate  netted  ihe  federal 
gcemment  81.1  billion  more  m  1979  tax 
receipts. 

Tbe  effective  capital  gains  rate  should 
Immediately  be  reduced  to  80  percent,  or 
even  lower  If  possible.  Tbe  capital  gains 
rate  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  because, 
as  a  number  of  economists  have  noted,  even 
a  moiest  Inflation  rate  profoundly  increases 
tbe  real  effect  of  the  tax. 

Another  important  rate  reduction  would 
Involve  immediately  dropping  the  top  rate 
on  "unearned"  income  from  70  percent  to  60 
percent,  the  maxlmtun  rate  now  applied  to 
"earned"  income.  The  term  "unearned"  In- 
come is  highly  misleading.  ActuaUy  a  better 
term  would  be  mvestment  Income.  To  penal- 
ize Investment  Income  with  a  top  rate  much 
higher  than  the  top  rate  that  applies  to 
wsges  and  salarien  ("earned"  income)  is  to 
directly  discourage  the  entrepreneur  from 
investing.  As  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  of  the 
early  1960 's  demonstrated,  cutting  the  top 
marginal  rate  on  Investment  income  In- 
creases both  economic  activity  and  federal 
tax  receipts.  Dropping  this  rate  would  also 
help  end  the  endless  squabbling  between  the 
IBS  and  small  businessmen  over  how  much 
of  a  firm's  earnings  must  be  paid  in  salaries 
("earned"  Income)  and  how  much  In  divi- 
dends ("unearned"). 

Cutting  both  the  capital  gains  rate  and 
the  investment  income  rate  would  unlodc 
billions  of  dollars  for  productive  Invest- 
mmts.  These  doUars  are  now  tied  up  In  rela- 
tively unproductive  tax  shelters  In  real 
estate,  gold,  and  other  valuables.  In  1979,  for 
example,  the  value  of  Individually  owned 
dwellings  reached  $1J  trillion,  twice  the 
worth  of  individually  owned  corporate  stock. 

My  second  major  reconunendaUon  to  the 
committee  would  be  to  make  the  "progres- 
sive" corporate  Income  tax  more  realistic  and 
more  progressive  In  Ught  of  the  effect  of 
inflation  on  the  dollar.  The  top  federal  tax 
bracket  ahould  not  be  8100.000.  which  used 
to  be  a  lot  of  money  for  a  modest  busineas. 
but  more  like  $500,000.  This  would  immedi- 
ately Increase  the  funds  available  to  the 
small  business  community  to  reinvest  in 
their  firms  and  test  their  new  Ideas. 

States  should  write  this  same  philosophy 
into  their  own  corporate  tax  laws.  One  of 
my  first  acts  ss  governor  was  to  oversee  the 
passsge  of  legislation  maklne  our  corporate 
tax  law  more  progressive,  providing  tax  re- 
lief of  up  to  25  percent  for  80,000  smaU 
corporations  in  Kentudiy. 

Third.  I  would  recommend  thst  a  capital 
gains  rollover  provlfion.  slmUar  to  the  one  In 
S.  360.  be  added  to  your  tax  packam.  This 
would  defer  the  capital  ^Ins  tax  of  a  small 
businessman  who  sdls  his  firm  If  be  reinvests 
the  proceeds  In  another  small  business.  This 
Is  similar  to  the  tax  treatment  now  accorded 
to  a  h<Mneowner  who  sells  his  house  and  uses 
the  proceeds  to  buy  another  one. 

Right  now  a  successful  small  businessman 
who  wants  to  ca<;h  In  on  bis  investment  Is 
practically  forced  to  seU  his  firm  to  a  large 
and  sometimes  less  efficient  comoanv  in  ex- 
change for  stock.  ThlK  defers  his  tax  UabiUty. 
If  he  sells  for  cash  he  must  pay  a  capital 
gains  tax  of  up  to  38  percent. 

Enacting  a  capital  rains  rollover  would 
have  three  makw  advantages.  First.  It  would 
recycle  successful  entrepreneurs  bade  into 
the  small  business  community.  It  would 
strongly  encouraee  t*>em  to  reinvest  in  smsll 
businesses.  Second.  It  would  ten^i  to  oreswve 
Independent  ownership  by  making  It  feasible 
to  sen  a  firm  to  another  entrepreneur  who 
c«A  pay  cash  but  not  stock.  This  would 
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gr««U7  IncraaM  Mb*  tnvMtoMnt  opportimltlM 
for  anftU  builnMs  entrepreneura.  Third,  It 

would    «T«»»   %   minimum    cOet    tO   ttte   U.S. 

TtMCury  becMiae  taxes  relating  to  the  sale 
would  ulUmataly  be  paid  when  the  entre- 
prviMur  finally   llquldatad   bis   investment 

Wtiiirirt  the  top  rate  on  capital  gains  and 
unearned  income,  mating  the  corporate  in- 
otunai  tax  more  progressive  and  enacting  a 
capital  gains  rollover  are  my  primary  recom- 
mendations to  this  committee.  Let  me  add 
that  I  feel  the  President  U  on  the  right  track 
with  his  accelerated  depredation  propoeal. 
The  lO-^S-3  approach  makes  far  more  sense 
than  the  present  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
with  Its  130  categories.  For  example,  studies 
have  shown  that  while  nearly  9a  percent  cf 
eoriwrate  taxpayers  with  depreciable  aasrts 
of  %\  billion  ot  more  elected  the  compllcat«td 
AOR  system  in  1074,  less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  firms  with  assets  of  $&00,000  or 
leas  did  so. 

T^tn  are  three  final  areas  that  I  beUeve 
this  committee  should  direct  its  attention  to. 
Vlrst  Is  the  unfairness  of  the  double  taxation 
of  corporations.  The  attractiveness  of  invest- 
ing In  a  corporation,  whether  large  or  small, 
la  aerloualy  hurt  by  the  present  system  of 
taxing  corporate  Income  at  a  top  rate  of  46 
percent,  then  taxing  dividends  by  as  much 
as  70  percent.  EllnUnatlng  this  double  taxa- 
tion would  greatly  increase  the  capital  pool 
that  cotporatlona  could  tap  with  stock  offer- 
Inga.  Thla  capital  could  be  put  to  work  re- 
vitalising the  economy. 

6maU  oarjxtratlons  are  Insulated  from  dou- 
ble taxation  if  they  qualify  under  Subchap- 
ter S  at  the  tax  code.  At  the  very  least  the 
requirements  of  Subchapter  S  should  be  Ub- 
erallMd  to  Increase  the  maximum  number  of 
shareholders  from  15  to  100. 

A  second  problem  area  is  the  $3,000  limita- 
tion on  the  capital  loaaes  that  an  Individual 
businessman  can  deduct.  There  is  something 
inconsistent  about  taking  a  substantial  tax 
bite  out  of  a  businessman's  capital  gains  yet 
placing  a  $3,000  limitation  on  his  capital  loss 
write-off.  Tills  discourages  rlsk-taklitg  and 
dapreasea  the  amount  of  venture  coital 
available  to  small  businesses.  The  committee 
should  consider  liberalising  this  limitation. 

The  final  concern  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  committee's  attention  Is  research 
and  development.  Private  Investment  in  this 
vital  arc*  has  been  declining  and  the  com- 
mltte*  should  consider  enacting  tax  Incen- 
tlvea  to  help  revive  It. 

I  shoxild  note,  however,  that  enacting  the 
tax  rata  reductions  I  have  discussed,  partic- 
ularly reducing  the  capital  galtu  rate,  should 
automatically  Increase  private  investment  In 
reaearch  and  development,  according  to  a 
number  of  studies.  For  example,  a  study  done 
by  the  American  Dectronlcs  Association  ex- 
amined 77  electronics  companies  that  In  197S 
had  an  average  age  of  four  years  and  showed 
that  every  $100  of  equity  capital  invested  In 
theae  companies  generated  $33  In  research 
and  development,  $70  In  export  sales,  $IS 
In  federal  corporate  Income  taxes.  $15  in  fed- 
eral persona]  income  taxes,  and  $5  In  state 
and  local  taxea. 

With  my  presentation  I  have  attached  a 
chart  showing  the  estimated  Impact  on  the 
VA.  Treasury  of  the  tax  proposals  I  have 
made.  Let  me  caution  the  conunlttee.  how- 
ever, that  these  estimates  assume  a  relatively 
static  economy.  The  estimated  effects  of  tax 
cuts  on  the  Treasury  have  historically  been 
too  pesslmistli, .  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
examples  of  the  1978  reduction  In  the  capital 
gains  rate  and  the  19M  Kennedy  tax  cuts. 
Personally  I  believe  that  the  effect  of  these 
tax  cuts  would  l>e  to  Immediately  begin  re- 
storing the  real  growth,  productivity,  and 
competitiveness  of  our  economy. 

The  proposals  I  have  made  would  weight 
the  total  tax  cuts  much  more  heavily  on  the 
aids  of  business,  particularly  small  business, 
which  accounts  for  97  percent  of  this  coun- 


try's firms.  The  President's  program  provides 
about  80  percent  of  Its  tax  relief  through  re- 
duction In  the  personal  income  tax  rates  and 
only  ao  percent  in  direct  relief  to  business.  I 
feel  the  hea.ler  emphasis  on  business  Is  more 
appropriate  as  this  will  quickly  generate  the 
economic  growth  that  will  more  than  pay 
for  these  reductions. 

My  testimony  should  not  be  read  as  urging 
the  committee  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
large  businesses.  Many  of  the  proposals  I 
have  made  would  benefit  large  firms  Just  as 
much  as  small  ones.'  But  I  deeply  believe  that 
providing  Incentives  for  entrepreneurs  In  the 
small  business  community  should  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  effort  to  turn  this  economy 
around. 

Traditionally,  small  business  has  been  less 
visible  and  had  far  less  political  clout  than 
big  business.  The  nation  Is  only  Just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  only  Just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  mentality  thi^t 
can  paralyze  big  government  can  do  the  same 
to  big  business  by  riveting  the  corporate 
manager's  attention  on  the  next  quarter 
rather  than  the  long  run. 

Whether  we  admit  It  or  not,  government 
has  long  identified  "business"  with  big  busi- 
ness. It's  high  time  that  we  begin  acting  on 
an  equally  important  principle :  What's  good 
for  small  business  is  good  for  the  country. 
Propoaed  tax  cuU — revenue  impact 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year 
1982 
Capital    gains    rate    reduction    from 

38%   to  31% -1.8 

Capital  gains  rollover  (S.  300)-- -0.7 

Unearned    tax    rate    reduction    from- 

70%  to  50% -4.3 

Making  the  corporate  tax  rate  more 

progressive : 

From  $100,000  to  300.000 -1. 1 

From  $100,000  to  500.000- - -4.9 

Blmlnate   double   taxation   of   divi- 
dends   - -11.1 

O 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    120   SHOULD 
BE  PASSED  QUICKLY 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  to 
the  Senate's  attention  Senate  resolu- 
tion sponsored  by  my  friend  Senator 
Chilis,  disapproving  the  proposed  de- 
ferral of  $31  million  for  over  1,000  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  per- 
sonnel positions.  Twelve-himdred  medi- 
cal care  account  persoimel  would  be  af- 
fected, as  well  as  persmmel  in  the  VA's 
medical  and  prosthetic  research  ac- 
count. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  impor- 
tant effort. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  approved  8. 
1039,  which  was  signed  into  law  as  Pub- 
lic Law  96-151.  Essentially,  Public  Law 
96-151  provides  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  provide  the  entire 
authorized  personnel  level  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  based  on  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress.  In  ef- 
fect, 0>^  must  be  responsive  to  the 
minimum  staffing  level  for  the  VA,  as 
determined  by  the  Congress. 

Despite  this  restriction,  OMB  has  not 
granted  the  VA  an  exemption  from  the 
President's  hiring  freeze.  The  adminis- 
tration has  argued  that  it  is  not  cutting 
back  on  doct<M?  or  nurses,  but  on  "sup- 
port" persotmel.  But,  Mr.  President, 
these  support  personnel  are  the  tech- 
nicians, the  caseworkers  and  the  nurse's 
aides  who  enable  the  nurses  and  i^si- 


clans  to  treat  more  patients  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  To  eliminate 
more  than  1,200  support  pooltlotis  would 
be  irresponsible,  lo  jeopardize  health- 
care services  for  the  veteran  Is  to  forget 
our  national  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  vet.  To  permit  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  tamper  with 
congresslonally-mandated  staffing  levels 
for  the  VA  would  simply  affirm  the  ad- 
ministration's ability  to  violate  section 
5010(A)(4)  of  title  38.  UJ3.C. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  in  the 
right  of  the  President  to  act  to  stream- 
line the  Federal  bureaucracy,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  curb  wasteful  personnel  expend- 
itures. Senate  Resolution  120  does  not 
address  the  constitutional  question  here, 
that  pf  whether  the  President's  author- 
ity to  manage  the  executive  branch  in- 
cludes the  power  to  decide  staffing  levels. 
Rather,  we  are  concerned  with  the  right 
of  America's  veterans  to  receive  the 
quality  medical  care  to  which  they  are 
entiUed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  take  positive  action  to  ap- 
prove Senate  Resolution  120.  This  $31 
million  deferral,  if  approved,  can  only 
serve  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  the  Qovemment's 
growing  disregard  for  the  American 
veteran.* 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  THEATHE 
FESTIVAL'S  WASHINGTON  PER- 
FORMANCE BY  SAINT  MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE  OP  "STORY  THEATRE" 

•  &fr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  share 
with  this  body  my  thoughts  and  the  ex- 
perience of  members  of  my  staff  on  the 
recently  concluded  13th  American  Col- 
lege Theatre  Festival. 

I  am  proud  because  my  alma  mater, 
Saint  Michael's  College  in  Winooski,  Vt., 
entered  the  ACTP  competition  for  the 
first  time  and  from  over  300  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country,  they 
were  chosen  to  perform  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  I  was  out  of  the 
country  on  official  business  on  April  13-15 
when  an  extremely  talented  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  students  performed  Paul 
Sills'  "Story  Theatre"  at  the  Kennedy 
Center,  but  several  members  of  my  staff 
did  attend  and  were  delighted  and  im- 
pressed. 

Anyone  in  this  body  who  admits  to 
being  a  thesplan  Itnows  the  incredible 
amount  of  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that 
goes  into  the  performing  arts.  The  stu- 
dents from  Saint  Michael's  College,  the 
fine  arts  department  faculty  and  Indeed 
all  Vermonters  are  very  proud  of  the 
cast  and  crew  of  "Story  Theatre." 

Adapted  from  stories  in  the  Grimm 
Brothers'  Collection  and  Aesop's  Fables, 
the  "Story  Theatre"  is  a  marvelous  col- 
lection of  very  poignant  sketches.  It  is 
social  commentary  on  politics,  religion, 
justice  and  money.  It  is  3  hours  of  the 
finest  theatre  my  staff  has  enjoyed  in 
Washington,  and  all  of  us  are  very  proud 
of  the  fine  arts  department  and  the  stu- 
dents of  Saint  Michael's  College. 

I  ask  that  the  program  listing  the  cacA 
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and  production  crew  be  prlnfted  In  the 
Rbcou. 

The  program  follows: 

Stost  THXATms 

(Adapted  for  the  stage  by  Paul  SUls) 

From  th«  stoilss  In  the  Orlnun  Brothers' 
Collection  and  Aesop's  Fables. 

Olreoted  by  Donald  Rathgeb;  Bvttlng  He- 
signed  by  Mr.  Rathgeb;  flighting  Design  by 
Bill  Neuert:  Costumes  by  Tbereee  Brusk; 
MuBlosl  DlrecUon  by  Paul  Ascenso;  Addi- 
tional Music  ComfMsed  by  Mr.  Ascenao;  Per- 
formances Coached  by  Joanne  Rathgeb. 

THE    UTTLX    PXaSAMT 

liltue  Peasant.  Michael  Luoey. 

Peasant's  Wife.  Mary  Davis. 

Cowherd.  Todd  Best. 

Mayor/Judge.  Anthony  SUnone. 

Parson,  B.  Kyle  Minor. 

Farmer's  Wife,  Jacqueline  Bouchard. 

Farmer.  Stephen  LaJoie. 

Rich  Peasant  No.  1.  Chris  Durso. 

Rich  Peasant  No.  3,  Peter  Harrlgan. 

Rich  Peasant  No.  3,  Ken  Olngras. 

The  Farmer  who  would  be  Mayor.  Stephen 
Lajole. 

Other  Peaaanta,  Jacqueline  Bouchard,  Mary 
Davis,  Cathy  Doherty,  Kathryn  L.  Markey, 
Joanne  McOee,  Laura  Rathgeb.  Keith  Shea. 
Diane  C.  Wheeler. 

THX    BSXMKIt    TOWK    ICUSICIAltS 

Ass,  Stephen  Lajole. 
Hound.  lAura  Rathgeb. 
Cat.  Cathy  Doherty. 
Cock.  Michael  Lucey. 
Chief,  Chris  Durao. 
Messenger,  Todd  Bsst. 

IS  HK  rATf 


First  Man.  Chris  Durso. 
Second  Man.  Ken  Olngras. 
Sexton.  Peter  Harrlgan. 
Parson.  E.  Kyle  Minor. 

TBI    aOBBEB    BKXBCOBOOM 

liUller,  Anthony  Slmone. 

Daughter.  Kathryn  L.  Markey. 

Robber  Bridegroom.  Chris  Durso. 

Voice.  Mary  Davis. 

Old  Woman,  Laura  Rathgeb. 

First  Robber.  Todd  Best. 

Second  Robber,  E.  Kyle  Minor. 

Third  Robber,  Keith  Shea. 

Maiden.  Joanne  McOee. 

Guests,  Mary  Davis,  Diane  Wheeler,  Ken 
Olngras,  Michael  Lucey,  Peter  Harrlgan. 

"Ill  Be  Your  Baby  Tonight."  by  Bob  I^lan 
(Dwarf  Music). 

Vocalist.  Jacqueline  Bouchard. 

HBNNT  PSHITT 

Henny  Penny.  Cathy  Doherty. 

Cocky  Locky.  Stephen  Lajole. 

Ducky  Daddies,  Todd  Best. 

Ooosey  Poosey,  Joanne  MoOee. 

Turkey  Lurkey,  Laura  Rathgeb. 

Foxy.  Woxy,  Michael  Lucey. 

"Flxln'  To  Die  Rag"  by  Joe  McDonald, 
(Tradition  Music). 

Vocalists,  Mary  Davis.  Ken  Olngraa. 
Kathryn  L.  Markey. 


"Katrtna  Von  Tassel's  Theme"  from  The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  musical  based  on 
the  work  by  Washington  Irving. 

Wrlttfen  and  performed  by  Paul  Ascenzo. 


Old  Man,  a.  Kyle  Minor. 
Wife,  Diane  C.  Wheeler. 
Master  Thief,  Steohen  Lajole. 
Count,  Anthony  Slmone. 
First  Soldier.  Ken  GIngras. 
Second  Soldier.  Keith  Shea. 
Third  Soldier,  Peter  Harrlgan. 
Countess.  Jacqueline  Bouchard. 
Parson.  Todd  Best. 
Clerk,  Michael  Lucey. 


"Dear  Landlord"  by  Bob  Dylan,    (Dwarf 
Music). 
Vocalist.  Chris  Durao. 

VBMUS  AMD  THX  CAT 

ICan.  Ken  Olngras. 
Cat.  Joanne  MoOee. 
Venus.  Mary  Davis. 

FBOOCCnON  csxws 

Musicians.  Chuck  Thomas.  Chris  Conroy, 
Jo  Eddy. 

Technical  Director,  Bill  Neuert. 

Stage  Manager,  R.  Scott  Puis. 

Assistant  Stage  Manager,  Jo  Eddy. 

Lighting  Crew,  Chris  Cummins,  Dans 
Koch.  Chris  Lewton,  Barney  Rellly,  Rob 
Stevenson. 

Master  Carpenter,  Chris  DrlscoU. 

Construction  Crew,  Todd  Best,  John 
Bevler,  John  P.  Callahan,  Tom  Casey,  Chris 
Cummins,  Drold  DeBrul,  Chris  DrlscoU,  Jeff 
Oallea,  Ken  GIngras,  Peter  Harrlgan,  Dana 
Koch,  Steve  Lajole,  Chris  Lewton.  Dick  Mc- 
Manus,  Peter  Pavek,  R.  Scott  Puis,  B&mey 
Rellly,  Keith  Shea,  Diane  C.  Wheeler. 

Costume  Crew,  Maryann  Daly,  Anne 
Dwyer,  Jeff  Fuccl,  Liz  Kapp,  Pat  Klrby,  Peter 
Pavek,  Keith  Shea,  David  Slmko,  Deborah 
Wheeler. 

Publicity  Director,  Therese  Ann  Bruck. 

Publicity  Crew,  Jack  Benvent. 

Box  Office,  Bill  Brady,  Cheryl  Brothers, 
Chris  Carvalho,  Patty  Coombs,  John  Dickin- 
son, Anne  Dwyer,  Robin  Keman,  Sue  Van- 
devanter. 

Video  Recording,  Caroline  Westfall,  R. 
Scott  Puis,   Juanlta  Munford. 

House  Manager,  Louise  Dubois. 

Administrative  Assistants,  Joan  Dickin- 
son, Juanlta  Munford,  Diane  C.  Wheeler. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ACT  OF   1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  62.  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 
The  legislative  cleiic  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  533)  to  establish  public  build- 
ings policies  for  the  Federal  Government,  to 
establish  the  Public  Buildings  Service  In  the 
General  Services  AdnUnlstratlon,  and  for 
other  piuposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  strike  lines  13  and  14,  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(O)  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  fully  ac- 
cessible to  physically  handicapped  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended," 

On  page  9,  line  34,  strike  "(a)"; 

On  page  12,  strike  lines  17  through  30,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"The  term  "physically  handicapped  per- 
son" means  any  Individual  with  a  physical 
impairment  that  precludes  such  person's  use 
of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an  in- 
dividual with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  buUding." 

On  page  13,  line  1,  strike  "The"  strike 
through  line  11,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"The  term  "fully  accessible"  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
mtmlcatlons  barriers  to  the  Ingress,  egress, 
movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 


handicapped  persons  and  the  Incorporation 
of  such  equipment  ss  Is  necessary  to  provide 
such  Ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use  and. 
In  a  btUldlng  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance,  the  elimination  of  such 
barriers  and  the  incorporation  of  such 
equipment  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  significant  architectural 
featiuws  of  the  building  to  the  m»y«m..in 
extent  possible." 

On  page  31.  line  13,  strike  "lnt«nal  and 
external"; 

On  page  31.  beginning  on  line  13,  strlks 
"public  entrances,  corridors,  rooms,  lobbies, 
and  courtyards.",  and  Insert  the  following: 
"and  public  areas:" 

On  page  33,  strike  line  13  through  and  m- 
ciudlng  page  37.  line  18,  and  inssrt  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sac.  307.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  shall  af- 
fect the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1968,  as  amended,  com- 
monly Imown  and  her^nafter  referred  to  as 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  any  building  or  facility. 

(b)  The  Architectural  Bamera  Act  of  1968 
is  amended — 

"(1)  in  cUuae  (1)  of  the  first  section,  by 
striking  out  "constructed  or  altered"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof,  "constructed,  altered, 
or  acquired"; 

(2)  in  bCcUons  3,  3.  4.  and  4a,  by  striking 
out  "physically  handicapped  persons  will 
have  ready  access  to,  and  use  of,  such  btUid- 
Ings"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
buildings  are  fully  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  persons"; 

(3)  In  section  S,  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "and  any  contract  for 
all  or  any  part  of  the  design,  construction,  or 
alteration  Involved  shall  so  provide";  and 

(4)  m  section  6 — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "TTie"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  standard-pres:3lblng 
agency  bead  concerned) "  after  "section  4a  of 
this  Act"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  standard-prescribing 
agency  head  concerned";  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  ss  follows: 
"(b)  No  sctlon  may  be  taken  under  this 

section  to  modify  or  waive  a  standard  Issued 
under  this  Act  unless — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  waiver,  the  waiver 
pertains  to  a  building  to  be  leased  (other 
than  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  lease) 
and  the  waiver  is  necessary  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation,  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  modlficaUon  (A)  the 
modification  is  no  broader  than  necessary, 
and  (B)  In  the  case  of  s  building  to  be  con- 
structed or  altered.  (1)  the  need  for  such 
modification  was  not  reasonably  foreseeable 
when  the  design  for  such  construction  or 
alteration  was  approved,  or  (11)  the  standard- 
prescribing  agency  head  concerned  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
such  agency  head,  that  such  modification  la 
essential  io  achieving  the  purpoees  of  the 
construction  or  alteration.**;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sbc.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  "physlcslly  handicapped  per- 
son' means  any  Individual  with  a  physical 
Impairment  that  precludes  such  person^  use 
of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  building. 

"(3)  the  term  fuUy  accessible'  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
munir«tlons  barriers  to  the  ingress,  egrees- 
movement  within,  an*!  use  of  a  building  by 
handicapped  persons  and  the  Incorporation 
of  such  equipment  as  in  necessary  to  provide 
such  ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use  and. 
In  a  building  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
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oultunl  alcnUlCMioa,  tb«  •Umlnatlon  of  aucb 
bMTlart  snd  Um  InoorponkUon  of  such  oquip- 
mant  In  such  •  mtn"^''  m  to  be  coinp*Ubl« 
with  Um  ■tgniAcant  »rcblt«ctuna  featurM  of 

tlM      building      to      the      i»i»Tlminin       CZtCDt 


On  pag*  S3'  Une  la.  ctrlke  "shall  detarmlne" 
uMl  Inaart  th«  following:   "d«t«rmlnM" 

On  page  32.  Un*  13.  atrUw  "ezcepUonal 
lockl  oomnMrclal,  cultural,  or  Mlucatlonal 
naads  or  opportunities  Justify",  and  Insert 
the  following:  "the  configuration  of  pedes- 
trian iccesa  levels  In  the  building  Justifies" 

On  page  37,  line  33,  strike  "SO"  and  Insert 
"75"; 

On  page  37,  beginning  on  line  35,  strike  the 
following:  "not  to  exceed  36  per  centum  of 
such  funds  shaU  be  expended": 

On  page  38.  strike  line  33.  through  and 
Including  page  39,  line  11,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Sac.  MB.  (a)  Thoee  archltectiiral  serricee 
not  proTldad  pursuant  to  section  801  shall  be 
procured  in  accordance  with  title  IX  of  the 
FMtaral  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1M0,  as  amended,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator Bball  conduct  a  design  competition 
anwng  no  fewer  than  three  qualified  archi- 
tectural firms  to  select  the  archltecU  for  a 
aubstantlal  portion  of  the  public  building 
construction  and  renovation  projects  each 
year.  Including — 

(1)  any  renovation  project  Involving  ex- 
tensive architectural  changes  or  additions  to 
a  building  of  historic  architectural,  or  cul- 
tural significance; 

(3)  any  construction  project  for  a  building 
of  high  public  use  or  visibility,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  any  building  provided  piir- 
auant  to  secUon  303  of  this  Act: 

(3)  any  project  preaentln?  special  design 
problems  or  opportunities  related  to  struc- 
ture, function,  or  compatibility  with  sur- 
rotindlnga. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  indicate  each 
year,  in  the  program  submitted  pursxiant  to 
section  801  of  this  Act.  thoee  public  building 
construction  and  renovation  projects  with 
respect  to  which  he  propcees  to  conduct  de- 
sign competitions. 

On  page  43.  strike  line  8  through  and  In- 
cluding line  13: 

On  page  42.  line  13.  strike  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert "(3)"; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ated  as  the  "Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1080". 

Sac.  3.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  be  lo- 
cated, designed,  furnished,  and  maintained 
so  as  to  Insure  the  highest  productivity  and 
efllclency  <a  Federal  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  further,  to  provide  Government 
services  throughout  the  United  State*  in 
locations  convenient  to  the  people,  to  pre- 
aerve  and  advance  the  Nation's  legacy  of 
architectural  excellence,  and  to  enhance  com- 
mercial and  cultural  conditions  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  public  buildings. 

TmjE  I— GENERAL  AUTHORTTIBS 
*c.  101.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Servlcas.  acting  through  the  Public  Buildings 
Service,  in  conformance  with  the  policies  and 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have  sole  au- 
thority to  acquire,  design,  construct,  lease. 
manage,  maintain,  repair,  renovate,  and  as- 
algn  and  reassign  space  in.  buildings  and 
sites  to  meet  the  public  buildings  needs 
of  the  Government. 

Snc.  103.  There  U  hereby  established  in  the 
General  Servloes  Administration  a  Public 
Buildings  Service.  There  shaU  be  at  the  bead 
<rf  the  Public  Buildings  Service  a  Commls- 
slonar  of  PubUc  Buildings  who  shall  be  ap- 
polntad  by  Um  PreaMant.  by  and  with  the 


advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (S  U.S.C.  6333) . 

Sec.  103.  There  shall  be  within  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  a  Supervising  Architect 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (6  U.S.C.  6333).  The  Su- 
pervising Architect  shall  supervise  all  design 
activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Building*  may  designate. 

Sac.  104.  Any  authorlUea  described  In  sec- 
Uon 101  of  this  Act  that  have  been  delegated 
by  the  Administrator  to  another  Federal 
agency  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  revoked  and  vested  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  one-hundred-and-twen- 
Ueth  day  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act 
unlees,  prior  to  said  day.  the  Administrator 
has  delegated  such  authority  In  accordance 
with  section  106  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provision* 
of  section  306  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdmlnlatraUve  Service*  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  Administrator  may  delegate  all 
or  a  portion  of  his  authorltiea  under  this  Act 
to  the  head  of  another  Federal  agency,  but 
only  with  respect  to  the  public  buildings 
needs  of  that  agency. 

Ssc.  106.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
delegated  authorities  pursuant  to  section  105 
of  this  Act,  shall  exercise  thoee  authorities 
in  conformance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  however,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
shall  not  submit  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 107  but  shall  submit  the  information 
required  in  section  107  to  the  Administrator 
for  inclusion  in  his  records  and  reports. 

Ssc.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1  of  each  year  describing  activities 
undertaken,  directly  by  him,  or  under  au- 
thorities delegated  pursuant  to  section  105 
of  this  Act,  to  meet  the  public  buildings 
need*  of  Federal  agencies  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include,  but  Is 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  an  inventory  of  all  public  buildings. 
Including  for  each  building  Its  location  and 
the  amount  of  space  and  number  of  em- 
ployees assigned  to  each  Federal  agency; 

(2)  an  Inventory  of  locations  of  Federal 
agency  offices  in  leased  buildings,  including 
for  each  leased  locaUon  Its  annual  leasing 
costs,  total  expected  leasing  costs  over  the 
remaining  term  of  the  lease,  and  the  amoimt 
of  space  and  number  of  employees  assigned 
to  each  Federal  agency; 

(3)  a  list  of  all  construction  and  renova- 
Uon  projects  completed  and  in  progress  and 
the  degree  of  progress  toward  the  completion 
of  each; 

(4)  a  list  of  all  leases  and  lease  renewals 
executed: 

(5)  a  list  of  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  projects  the  cost  ot  which  have 
exceeded,  or  are  expected  to  exceed,  the  max- 
imum cost  set  forth  in  any  annual  authori- 
zation under  this  Act.  whether  or  not  such 
projects  meet  the  criteria  established  in  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  Act: 

(A)  a  lut  of  all  delegations  of  authority 
made  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 100  of  this  Act; 

(7)  a  report  on  activities  imdertaken  pur- 
suant to— 

(A)  UUes  IV  and  V  of  ebis  Act: 

(B)  secUon  310(a)  (8)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  or  by  transfer  of  funds  from  any 
Federal  agency:  and 

(8)  a  discussion  of  achievements  and  prob- 
lems In  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  in  meeting  the  public  buildings  needs 
of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  collect  and 
maintain  such  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently 
Informed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Public  Build- 


ing* Service  and  to  manage  activities  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  With- 
in one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  assure  that  Information 
is  available  on — 

( I )  for  each  public  or  leased  building— 

(A)  the  amount  of  vacant  sp^ee. 

(B)  the  amount  of  spaca  leased  tindar 
section  103  of  the  Public  Buildings  Coopera- 
tive Use  Act  of  1076.  as  amended, 

(C)  building  operations  costs. 

(D)  Income  derived  for  the  Federal  Build- 
ings Fund, 

(E)  needed  repairs  and  renovation, 

(F)  energy  consumed, 

(0)  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  fuUy  accessi- 
ble to  physically  handicapped  persona  In 
accordance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 

(H)  the  percent  of  the  building  leased  by 
the  Government, 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  have 
been  expended  in  Improvements  or  altera- 
tions to  each  leased  building,  and 

(J)  t>he  term  of  any  leases  in  effect  and 
their  expiration  dates. 

(3)  (A)  All  contracts  In  effect  for  archi- 
tectural, engineering,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  research  and  other  service*, 
including  for  each  the  name  of  the  contrac- 
tor, the  service*  performed,  and  contract  term 
and  price,  and 

(B)  the  space  utilisation  rate  for  each  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Ssc.  108.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
quire, prior  to  executing  any  lease  or  other 
contract  which  would  obligate  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  (10,000  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  a  certification  from  the  owner  of  the 
space  to  be  leased  or  the  contractor.  Any 
owner  or  contractor  who  fail*  to  complete 
such  certification  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  lease  or 
contract  award.  Such  certification  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  statements, 
declaring  under  penalty  of  law  provided 
under  18  U.S.C.  1001  or  elsewhere,  that  such 
owner  or  contractor,  or  any  of  hi*  officers  or 
principal  employees: 

(1)  has  no  business  or  employment  rela- 
tionship or  interest  or  holding  which  consti- 
tutes a  conflict  of  Interest  with  his  capacity 
as  a  lessor  or  contractor  with  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  has  not  offered  or  promised  anything 
of  value  to  a  public  official  with  the  intent 
to  influence  any  official  act  or  to  Induce  the 
official  to  perform,  or  to  omit  to  perfMm.  any 
act  in  violation  of  his  lawful  duties  or  to  offer 
or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  public  official 
for  performing  an  official  act; 

(3)  has  not  been  debarred  or  suspended 
from  the  award  of  public  contracts; 

(4)  has  not  had  a  public  contract  termi- 
nated for  default; 

(6)  has  not  been  convicted,  within  ten 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  solicitation,  of, 
or  is  not  currently  under  Indictment  for  or 
otherwise  charged  with: 

(A)  a  criminal  offense  incident  to  obtain- 
ing or  attempting  to  obtain  a  pubUc  (Federal, 
State,  or  municipal)  or  private,  contract  or 
subcontract  thereunder,  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  contract  or  subcontract: 

(B)  a  violation  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1070; 

(C)  a  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  stat- 
utes arising  out  of  the  submission  of  bids  or 
proposals  or, 

(D)  embezzlement,  theft,  forgery,  bribery, 
falsification  or  destruction  of  records,  fraud, 
tax  fraud,  receiving  stolen  property,  or  equiv- 
alent crimes  which  are  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
business  integrity. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  In  the 
annual  report  required  under  section  i07(a) 
of  this  Act.  the  name  of  each  principal  owner 
of  each  building  or  other  space  leased  pur- 
suant to  section  803(3)  (A)  during  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  report. 

Ssc.  100.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  keep 
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the  Congreas  fully  and  curranUy  Informed 
of  poUcies  and  activities  of  the  General  Serv- 
loaa  AdmlnUtratlon  wltbln  tba  purrlew  of 
this  Act.  In  addition,  he  sbaU  make  available 
to  the  Committee  on  BnvironnMnt  and  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representativas  on  request,  and  in 
such  »«»nimr  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard individual  rlgbu  or  the  conduct  of 
criminal  investigations,  any  doctiment,  mate- 
rial, information,  or  report  under  his  Juris- 
diction. 

(b)  Such  reports  as  ara  required  to  be 
transmitted  to  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  by  the  Administrator  In  ac- 
cordance with  sections  6(b)  and  6(d)  of 
Public  Law  06-463  that  pertain  to  problems, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  azlslng  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  transmitted  simultaneously  to  the 
Committee  on  Envlronraant  and  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Rapresentattvas. 

Ssc.  110.  The  Administrator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  interpretation  of  all  con- 
tracts entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
approval  of  materials,  workmanship,  and 
services  supplied  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tracts, approval  of  change*  In  contracts,  cer- 
tification of  vouchers  for  payments  due  con- 
tractors, and  final  settlements. 

Ssc.  111.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authorities  granted  in 
section  403r.  403g,  or  403J  of  Utie  60,  United 
States  Cod*. 

Ssc.  113.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  April  30.  1983,  a  survey  report  de- 
scribing all  of  the  steam  generating  units 
It  owns  or  operates  with  a  heat  input  rate  of 
60  million  Btu/hr  or  greater.  The  report  will 
include  for  each  facility: 

(1)  description  of  the  propoeed  facility 
after  fuel  substitution  (I.e.,  number  of  units, 
name  plate  capacity,  fuel  choice) ; 

(2)  the  estimated  total  cost  of  converslon- 
or  replacement  to  coal; 

(3)  the  oil  and  gas  savings  which  would  re- 
sult from  such  a  conversion  or  replacement; 

(4)  the  net  annual  fuel  coat  savings  which 
would  result  from  such  a  conversion  or  re- 
placement; 

(6)  the  prolect  payback  period  using  ac- 
cepted life  cycle  costing  procedures. 
The  reoort  shall  also  Include  propoeed  ftmd- 
Ing  schedules  for  conversions  and  replaea- 
ments  that  oould  be  undertaken  inunadl- 
ately. 

Ssc.  113.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department  or  Independent  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
Including  any  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation,  and  any  establishment  In  the 
legislative  or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment (except  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlvee,  and  the  Architect  of  the  Ctipl- 
tol  and  activities  under  his  direction). 

(3)  The  term  "office"  means  any  otganl- 
eational  component  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
other  public  or  private  enterprise  and  also 
means  the  physical  space  In  which  the  work 
of  the  component  is  conducted.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  clerical  offices,  labora- 
tories, warehouses.  Industrial  plants,  and 
gw^gea. 

(4)  The  term  "officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government"  means  all  pemona  Included 
under  sections  3104  and  2106  of  ttUe  6  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(6)  The  term  "locality"  means  a  dty. 
county,  town,  parish.  vUlaga.  or  ottaar  ana 


goremed  by  a  general  puipoae  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(0)  The  term  "acquire"  or  "acquisition" 
li>nin«t—  purchase,  payment  for  an  option  to 
purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  and  ex- 
changes of  real  property,  or  interests  therein. 
excluding  leaseholds 

(7)  TtM  term  "renovation"  means  altera- 
tion, addition,  partial  demolition,  and  other 
such  actions  that  slgnlflcanUy  enhance  or 
changV'the  use  or  architectural  design  of  a 
public  building. 

(8)  The  term  "historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  slgnlflcance"  includes,  but  is  not 
HtwttjMt  to  buildings  listed  or  eligible  to  be 
listed  on  the  National  Register  established 
under  secUon  101  of  the  Act  ot  October  16. 
1066  (16U.S.C.  470a). 

(9)  The  term  "physically  handicapped 
person"  means  any  Individual  with  a  physi- 
cal Impairment  that  precludes  such  person's 
use  of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  building. 

(10)  The  term  "fuUy  ■ocaariMe"  oMans  the 
ahaenoe  or  tUmtw^MMi  of  physical  and  com- 
munications barrlen  to  the  Ingreas.  egreaa. 
movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 
handlca|>ped  persons  and  the  Incorporatlorn 
of  such  equipment  as  Is  necessary  to  provide 
such  Ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use  and, 
in  a  building  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance,  the  elimination  of  such 
barriers  and  the  incorporation  of  such  equip- 
ment In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  significant  architectural  features 
of  the  building  to  the  '"^»<'""'"  extent 
possible. 

(11)  The  term  "public  building"  means 
any  building  along  with  its  grounds,  ap- 
proaches, and  appurtenances,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  eubject 
of  a  contractual  or  other  agreement  under 
which  It  may  be  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  some  certain  date  In 
the  future,  that  accommodates,  did  accom- 
modate, or  is  intended  to  acconunodate  Fed- 
eral agntey  offices,  and  includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to  office  buildings,  courthouses,  re- 
search and  academic  centers,  border  sta- 
tions, garages  and  warehouses,  and  any 
other  building  or  construction  project  the 
Inclusion  of  which  the  President  may  deem 
to  be  In  the  public  interest,  but  does  not 
Include  buildings  or  installations  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  except  as  pro- 
vided for  under  section  2002(d)  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  or  buildings  or 
installations  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, or  bvUldings  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  or  buildings:  on  the  public 
domain  (Including  that  reserved  for  na- 
tional foresta  and  other  purposes),  on  prop- 
erties of  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  Indian  and  native  Eskimo  proper- 
ties held  in  trust  by  the  United  States,  on 
lands  used  in  connection  with  Federal  pro- 
grams for  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
conservation  purposes,  on  or  used  in  con- 
nection with  river,  harbor,  fiood  control, 
reclamation  or  power  projects,  chemical 
manufacturing  or  developing  projects,  or 
for  nuclear  production,  research,  or  devel- 
opment projecte.  on  military  Installations 
(including  any  fort.  post,  airbase.  proving 
ground,  supply  depot,  school  or  similar  fa- 
cility of  the  Department  of  Defense),  on 
Veterans'  Administration  Installations  used 
for  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  domiciliary 
purposes,  on  or  used  in  connection  with 
housing  and  residential  projecta,  or  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  grounds  delineated  in 
section  193(a)  of  tlUe  40,  United  States 
Code. 

(12)  The  term  "public  buildings  needs" 
means  the  requlremento  of  Federal  agencies 
for  suitable  space,  whether  or  not  in  a  Gov- 
emment-owited  btillding,  to  accommodate 
offices  that  may  be  located  in  a  public  build- 
ing as  defined  in  subsection  (11)  of  this  sec- 


tion, and  includes  requlremente  for  space 
in  accordance  with  section  103  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1076,  as 
amended. 

(13)  The  term  "National  Capital  region" 
has  the  same  nteanlng  that  it  bears  in  sec- 
tion 71(b)  of  title  40.  United  State*  Code. 

Sisc.  114.  The  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  is  repealed. 

TITLE  U— LOCAHONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
AOENCT  OFFICES 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  The  headquarters  offices  ot 
each  departnMnt  and  major  independent  es- 
tablishment in  the  executive  branch  sbaU 
be  located  within  the  National  Capital  region 
in  conformance  with  the  comprehensive  plan 
prepared  and  adopted  ptirsuant  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Act  of  1062,  as 
mmmnitt^  unlsas  otbeTwlsc  qMdfled  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

(b)  Regional,  district,  area,  or  local  offices 
of  Federal  agencies  shaU  be  located  so  as  to 
be  centraUy  located  with  respect  to.  in  prox- 
imity to,  or  within  easy  tranqtortatlon  ac- 
cess of,  residential  populations  they  serve  or 
ether  governmental  and  private  offices  with 
which  they  must  maintain  continuing  and 
frequent  physical  conununlcation. 

(C)  Federal  agency  offices  other  than  those 
that  are  located  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  secUon,  or  that  otherwise  must 
be  located  close  to  qMclflc  governmental  or 
private  offices  or  in  q>ecUlc  geographic  loca- 
tions in  order  effectively  to  carry  out  their 
reqwnalbiUtle*,  shaU  be  located  throughout 
the  United  States  generaUy  in  pn^xM-Uon  to 
the  geographic  distrlbutloQ  of  the  Nation's 
population. 

Ssc.  202.  After  conforming  with  section 
201,  the  Administrator  shaU,  in  consultation 
with  local  officials,  take  mto  account  the  fol- 
lowing factors  in  locating  Federal  agency 
offices — 

(1)  m  the  case  of  any  ofllce  located  In  a 
standard  metropoUtan  statistical  area,  the 
feaslbiUty  and  dealrabUlty  of  a  location  In 
the  central  business  district  of  a  dty  within 
that  area: 

(3)  the  proximity  of  »<rt«Mng  at  planned 
pubUc  transportation  faculties; 

(3)  the  proximity  of  public  amenities  and 
commercial  facilities; 

(4)  the  avallablUty,  nearby  or  within  rea- 
sonable pubUc  tran^MTtatlon  commuting 
distance,  of  »»tKt.ing  or  planned  housing  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  present  and  prospective 
Federal  employees  and  available  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

See.  203.  In  responding  to  the  public  build- 
ings needs  of  Federal  agencies  and  In  plan- 
ning for  future  such  needs,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  first  comply  with  sections  301  and 
303  and  ShaU — 

( 1 )  review  needs  to  determine  If  they  can 
be  met  in  whole  or  In  part  through  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  existing  space: 

(2)  prior  to  acquiring,  constructing,  or 
leasing  space  in  any  other  buUdlng.  locate 
Federal  agency  offices  In — 

(A)  existing  public  buUdlngs,  giving  flrrt 
priority  to  utUlzlng  fully,  by  renovating  If 
need  be.  thoee  pubUc  buildings  of  historic. 
architectural,  or  cultural  slgnlflcance:  and  If 
public  building  space  is  not  available,  then. 

(B)  in  buildings  of  historic,  architectural, 
or  cultural  slgnlflcance  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  renovated  if  need  be,  tinless 
use  of  such  spajce  would  not  prove  feasible 
and  prudent,  taking  into  account  cost,  ex- 
pected date  of  occupancy,  and  the  potential 
for  the  conservation  of  energy,  compared  with 
construction  of  a  pubUc  building,  and  If 
such  buUdlng  space  is  not  available,  then 

(C)  in  ''TrtuHng  buUdlng*  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  and  renovated  If  need  be.  or  m 
new  buildings  constructed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
If  such  building  space  cannot  be  made  avaU- 
able  In  time  to  meet  tngent  public  buildings 
needs,  then. 
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(D)  la  buUOlnc  ipM*  l«M«d  by  th«  Ad- 
mlnlstrstor  la  •ooord»nc«  with  tbe  provuiona 
Ot  Utt*  Vn  Ot  tbU  Act,  giving  first  priority  to 
I— ting  qwe*  la  bulldlaga  oX  historic,  arctal- 
taeturkl,  or  cultural  algalfloAnc*. 

Sac.  aot.  FMer»l  agoacy  offloea  la  a  locality 
may  b*  oonaoUdAted  to  the  extent  justified  by 
ttM  BMd  for  imiwrtlate  pbyslcal  proximity — 

(A)  flnt.  wltbla  aad  among  the  omces  or 
a  alagl*  Pideraa  ageacy, 

(B)  aaooad,  within  and  among  the  offlcea 
of  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  related  fiinc- 
ttooa,  aad 

(C)  third,  wlthla  aad  among  other  Federal 
agency  offlcea,  and 

g«n«mUy  ao  tlMt  raculttng  public  buUdlngt 
neede  may.  to  tbe  maximum  extent  poaalble, 
be  met  by  uslag  erring  public  bTUIdlaga.  by 
oonatructlng  or  actpilrtng  biaidlnga  atnUlair 
In  scale  to  buildings  predominating  or 
planned  for  their  surroundings,  or  by  acquir- 
ing two  or  more  reaaoaably  proximate  buUd- 
lags.  particularly  bulldlaga  of  historic,  archl- 
tectur«l,  or  cultural  significance. 

Sac  aOB.  (•)  IB  the  eveat  tbat  th*  bead  of 
a  Federal  agency  determlaes  tbat  the  loca- 
tion aaaigned  to  any  office  of  fifty  or  nMce 
employ«ea  of  that  agency  by  tbe  Adminis- 
trator wo\xld  be  deleterious  to  the  effldent 
accntnpllihmeat  of  the  office's  responslbll- 
lUea.  the  agency  head  may  appeal  the  decl- 
sloa  of  tbe  Adoilnlstrator  to  the  Director  of 
the  Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget.  Tb« 
Director  shall  review  tbe  administrator's  de- 
dsloa  within  thirty  days  In  accordance  with 
the  provision*  of  this  title,  and  shall  nullify 
tbe  dadalon  only  if  the  Director  finds  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator's declalon  not  reasonably  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  Tbe  Director  shall  re- 
port the  findings  of  any  review  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  seetton  within  ten  days  to 
the  Oommlttse  oa  Bavlronmeat  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  aad  Traasportatlon  of  the 
House  of  Pepreeentatlvee. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provlstona  of 
subeectton  (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  event 
that  tbe  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
floe of  the  United  States  Courts  determines 
that  tbe  location  assigned  to  an  office  of  the 
Judicial  braach  by  the  Administrator  would 
be  deleterious  to  tbe  efficient  accompllah- 
ment  of  the  office's  reaponalbllltles.  the  Di- 
rector shall  report  such  determlnatloti  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  otx. 
Public  Works  aad  Tranaportatloa  of  the 
Hotiae  of  Representatives. 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  relocation  of  any 
Federal  agency  office  from  Its  location  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  action  to  locate  or  relocate  any 
Federal  agency  office  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
taken In  conformance  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  Act. 

TITLE    m— DB8ION    AND    MANAOEUENT 

OF  PUBLIC  BTHLDINOS 

Sac.  301.  Tbe  Administrator  shall  design 
aad  maintain  public  buildings  In  such  man- 
ner that  tbey  bear  visvial  testimony  to  tbe 
dignity,  enterprise,  vigor,  and  stability  of 
the  American  Oovemment,  embody  the 
flaaat  oontenaporary  American  architectural 
tbotight,  and  where  appropriate,  reflect  re- 
gional architectural  traditions. 

Sac.  302.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
308,  public  buildings  shall  be  of  such  design 
aad  construction  as  to  approximate  commer- 
cial buildings  of  tbe  first  quality  that  serve 
similar  purposes. 

Sac.  903.  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
algas  aad  ooastructs — 

(1)  a  geaaral  purpose  ofllce  biOldlng  ex- 
pected to  attract  significant  public  use  In  any 
locality  that  serves  as  a  center  of  Its  geo- 
graphical regloa  or  area,  or 


(3)  a  baadquartars  building  for  aay  Fed- 
eral ageacy, 

such  pubUo  buUdtag  shall  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  higher  standanli  of  quality 
than  that  provided  for  in  section  30a  of  this 
Aot  and  such  design  and  construction  shall 
symbollaa  the  dlgalty  of  the  United  States 
Ooverameat  through  the  quality  or  scale  of 
some  or  all  of  Its  architectural  detaUs,  ma- 
terials, aad  public  areas :  Prorided,  Tbat  this 
aectlOB  shall  aot  ai^ly  to  public  buildings 
described  la  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  sectloa  whea- 
ever  the  Adntlalstrator  detenalaas  that 
there  already  exists  In  the  locality  a  public 
building  of  the  quality  deacrlbed  la  this 
sectloa. 

Sac.  904.  In  the  design,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, renovation,  and  management  of 
public  buildings,  the  Administrator  shall  as- 
sure that  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
such  buildings — 

( 1 )  conform  to  or  complement  tbe  scale  of 
existing  or  planned  surrounding  buildings; 

(3)  conserve  energy; 

(3)  provide  efficient  and  attractive  Interi- 
ors, Including  public  reception  areas; 

(4)  provide  sufficient  parking  space  for 
Government  motor  vehicles,  vtaltors,  and 
handicapped  employees,  and  such  other 
parking  space  for  employee  vehicles  as  Is 
consistent  with  a  general  policy  of  transpor- 
tation efficiency;  and 

(5)  contain  architectural  detaUs  and 
hardware  that  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
structure  or  fixtures  and  that  are  designed 
and  fabricated  so  as  to  enhance  tbe  fimc- 
tlon  aiul  appearance  of  the  public  building 
and  to  refiect  regional  architectural  tradi- 
tions or  Federal  agency  functions.  Artisans 
and  craftsmen  expert  In  the  creative  tise  of 
such  materials  as  stone,  brick,  metal,  wood, 
and  stained  glass  may  be  employed  to  carry 
out  tbe  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  To  the 
extent  that  items  designed  and  fabricated 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  exceed  tbe  ordi- 
nary cost  of  such  Items,  funds  allocated  pur- 
suant to  section  603(c)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  defray  the  additional  cost. 

Sac.  306.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
for  employees  and  visitors,  sheltered  and  se- 
cure locations  and  equipment  for  parking 
bicycles  at  public  buildings  and  leased 
buildings,  and  may  also  provide  suitable 
support  facilities. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  buildings  shall  be 
maintained  at  all  times  at  a  high  level  of 
appearance,  cleanllneas.  and  mechanical  and 
structural  fitness  so  as  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nified appearance  of  Federal  offices  and  the 
health,  safety,  and  efficiency  ot  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  minimize  major  repair  and 
replacement  expenditures. 

(b)  Each  public  building  shall  be  main- 
tained and  renovated  so  as  to  promote  effi- 
cient Federal  agency  and  public  uee  and  to 
preserve  these  portions  or  features  that  are 
significant  to  the  building's  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  values. 

Sxc  307.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  (except 
for  tbe  provisions  of  this  section )  shall  affect 
the  applicability  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  13.  IMS.  as  amended,  commonly 
known  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ar- 
chitectural Barriers  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended, 
to  any  building  or  facility. 

(b)  The  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section,  by 
striking  out  "constructed  or  altered"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "constructed,  al- 
tered, or  acquired": 

(2)  In  sections  3.  3.  4.  and  4a.  by  striking 
otrt  "physically  handicapped  peraonn  will 
have  ready  access  to.  and  use  of.  such  build- 
ings" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
buildings  are  fully  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  persons": 

(3)  la  section  6.  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 


riod a  comma  and  "and  any  coatract  for  all 
or  any  part  of  the  design,  construction,  or  al- 
teration Involved  shall  so  provide" 

(4)  In  section  6 — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The" 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(hereinafter  In  this  i 
tlon  referred  to  as  the  'standard-prescribing 
agency  bead  concerned')"  after  "sectloa  4a 
of  this  Act"; 

(C)  by  atrlklag  out  "the  Admlalstrator  or 
Secretary,  as  tbe  case  nu.y  be"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  standard-prescribing 
agency  head  concerned";  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  action  may  be  taken  under  this 

section  to  modify  or  waive  a  standard  Issued 
under  this  Act  trnlesa — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  waiver,  the  waiver 
pertains  to  a  building  to  be  leased  (other 
than  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  lesse) 
and  the  waiver  Is  necessary  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency .situation,  or 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  modification  (A) 
the  modlflcatlon  Is  no  broader  than  neces- 
sary, and  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  building  to 
be  constructed  or  altered,  (1)  the  need  for 
such  modlflcatlon  was  not  reasonably  fore- 
seeable when  the  design  for  such  construc- 
tion or  alteration  was  approved,  or  (11)  the 
standard -prescribing  agency  head  concerned 
determines,  pursuant  to  regiUatlons  pre- 
scribed by  such  agency  head,  tbat  such 
modlflcatlon  Is  essential  to  achieving  the 
purposes  of  tbe  construction  or  alteration."; 
and 

(5)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  tbe  following 
new  section : 

"Sac.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  'physically  handicapped 
person'  means  any  Individual  with  a  pbyslcal 
Impairment  that  precludes  such  person's 
use  of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  building. 

"(2)  the  term  'fully  accessible'  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
munlcatloru  barriers  to  the  Ingress,  egress, 
movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 
handicapped  persons  and  the  Incorporation 
of  such  equipment  as  Is  necessary  to  provide 
such  Ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use  and. 
in  a  building  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  slgnlflcance,  the  elimination  of  such 
barriers  and  the  incorporation  of  such  equip- 
ment In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  slgnlflcant  architectural  features  of 
t^lo  building  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible". 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  upon  the  request  of  appropriate 
local  and  State  officials,  to  name  any  public 
building  after,  and  establish  a  memorial  la 
any  public  building  In  honor  of,  any  per- 
son who  has  made  notable  contributions  to 
government,  science,  Industry,  education, 
the  arts,  or  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Such  person.  If  living,  must  be  at  least 
seventy  years  of  age  and,  except  within  the 
National  Capital  Region,  must  be  from  the 
region  of  tbe  country  In  which  the  building 
Is  located.  No  public  building  shall  be  named 
for  a  sitting  Member  of  Congress  or  for  a 
former  Member  of  Congress  who  holds  any 
other  elective  public  office. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend, out  of  any  funds  available  to  him  In 
any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  but  no 
greater  than  contributions  provided  by  State 
or  local  governments  or  private  entitles  or 
Individuals,  and  In  no  event  greater  than 
the  siun  of  $10,000,  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  memorial  to  a  person  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of. this 
section,  or  designated  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Tbe  Administrator,  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  local  and  State  officials  and 
other  Interested  citizens,  shall  determine  the 
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form  aad  location  of  such  mamorlals.  The 
memorlale  shall  be  fouatalas,  gardeas,  walks, 
stalaad  glass  windows,  or  other  building  ap- 
purteaaacas  visible  and  accessible  to  visitors, 
and  In  harmony  with  tbe  architectural  and 
landscape  design  of  such  building.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  the  highest  level  of 
permaaeat  maintenance  for  such  memorials. 

(d)  The  Admlalstrator  may  conduct  a  com- 
petition to  select  a  designer  for  the  memorial 
authorised  by  this  subaectloa.  Such  compe- 
Utloa  shall  be  opea  to  landscape  aad  other 
architects,  artists,  artisans,  and  designers. 
TITLE  IV—MIXED  USE  AND  ADAPTIVE  USE 
IK   PUBUC   BinU>INOS 

sac.  401,  ThU  mie  may  ba  dtad  as  the 
"Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act 
Amendments  of  IMl". 

Sac.  403.  (a)  SecUoa  lOa(a)  (3)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(3)  eacourage  the  locatloa  of  commercial, 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  activ- 
ities as  tenants  primarily  on  major  pedestrlaa 
access  levels,  courtyards,  aad  rooftops  of 
public  buildings,  and  design,  construct  aad 
lease  space  suitable  for  such  activities:  Pro- 
vided, Tbat  tbe  amouat  of  space  so  leased  la 
any  public  building — 

"(A)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator after  undertaking  studies  to  determine 
the  market  or  need  for  such  activities  In  the 
Interest  of  promoting  conunerclal  or  ctUtural 
activity  la  the  vldalty  of  the  building  or 
serving  the  employees  aad  vlsltora  la  the 
buUdlag;  and 

"(B)  shall  not  exceed  IS  per  centum  of  the 
occuplable  space  In  the  public  building,  ex- 
cept In  Instances  where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  tbe  configuration  of  pedes- 
trian access  levels  In  the  building  Justifies 
the  leasing  of  a  greater  amount  of  q>ace;". 

(b)  Section  103(a)  (4)  of  the  PubUc  Build- 
ings Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  enoourage  the  public  use  of  public 
buildings  for  occasional  ctiltural,  educational, 
and  recreational  activities  and  design,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  space  and  equipment  in 
public  buildings  sultshle  for  such  activities. 
Including  activities  described  In  section  503 
(a)  of  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1981.". 

Sac.  403.  SecUoa  103  of  the  Public  Build- 
lags  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  la  repealed 
and  sections  104  and  105  are  redesignated  as 
sections  103  and  104,  respectively. 

Sec.  404.  Section  103(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976,  ss 
amended,  and  the  flrst  sentence  of  section 
301(a)  (16)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 16)  to  enter  Into  leases  of  space  In  public 
buildings.  In  accordance  with  section  103(a) 
(3)  of  tbe  Public  Buildings  Cooperative  Use 
Act  of  1976.  as  amended,  with  persons,  firms, 
or  organizations  engaged  la  commercial,  cul- 
ttiral,  educational,  or  recreational  activities 
(as  deflned  in  section  104  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976.  as 
amended).". 

Sac.  406.  Section  104  of  the  Public  BuUd- 
lags  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  as  ameaded 
Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  aad 
inserting  la  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  terms  'public  building'  and  'Fed- 
eral agency'  have  the  same  maaning  as  are 
given  them  In  section  113  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1961.". 

TITLE  V— -EXHIBITIONS  AND  WORKS  OF 
ART 

Sac.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"FMeral  Buildings  Enhancement  Act  of 
1981". 

Sac.  603.  (a)  The  Ooagress  hereby  flads 
aad  declares  that — 

(1)  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  buildings 
can  be  increased,  and  public  satisfaction  with 
Federal  buildings  will  be  Improved,  by  Insur- 


ing that  such  buildings  aot  only  provide  a 
congenial  work  environment  but  also  func- 
tion attractively  tot  public  service; 

(3)  Federal  buildings  should  enrich  the 
social,  commercial,  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  communities  they  serve;  and 

(3)  Federal  buildings  will  be  enhanced  by 
temporary  exhibitions  of  art  works  and  of  tbe 
Nation's  cultural  heritage,  as  well  as  by  suit- 
able permanent  works  of  art  incorporated  as 
aa  Integral  part  of  tbe  architecture  of  Federal 
buildings. 

(b)  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  and  secure  Federal  build- 
ing design  which  is  distinguished,  which 
expresses  the  dignity,  enterprise,  and  stability 
of  the  American  Oovemment,  and  which  en- 
riches the  quality  of  life  in  the  communities 
served  by  such  buildings.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  contribute  to  such  design  by 
Incorporating  permanent  Installations  of 
suitable  works  of  art  Into  Federal  buildings. 
It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
hance existing  F^ederal  buildings  by  providing 
for  temporary  exhibitions  of  art  and  history 
to  be  circulated  among   Federal   buildings. 

Sac.  603.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Administrator,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman 
of  tbe  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
shall  acquire  by  loan,  or  by  lease  at  nominal 
fees,  works  of  art  by  living  American  artists. 
Works  of  art  loaned  or  leased  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  organized  into  exhibitions 
and  circulated  by  tbe  Administrator  among 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Such  works  of  art  shall  be  selected 
from  artists  representative  of  tbe  different 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories, and  shall  include  diverse  media. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  In  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  with  other  not-for-proflt  trav- 
eling exhibition  services  shall  utilize  exist- 
ing exhibitions  and  develop  new  exhibitions 
which  refiect  the  artistic,  cultural,  social,  sci- 
entific, and  Industrial  heritage  of  the  United 
States  or  the  continuing  development  of  the 
Nation's  art,  culture,  society,  science,  and 
Industry. 

(A)  The  Administrator  shall  circulate  and 
show  exhibitions  developed  under  this  sub- 
section In  Federal  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States.  Preference  shall  be  given  to 
Federal  buildings  in  communities  that  other- 
wise do  not  have  convenient  access  to  mu- 
seums of  art  and  history. 

(B)  The  Administrator  shall  reimburse  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  other  traveling 
services  an  amount  not  less  than  the  cost  to 
the  Institution  or  to  such  other  services  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator,  with  tbe  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  appropriate  arts  agen- 
cies at  State  and  local  levels,  shall  commis- 
sion suitable  works  of  art  by  American  artists 
to  be  purchased  and  Installed  In  Federal 
buildings  or  temporarily  installed  in  leased 
btUldings.  The  preliminary  planning  and  de- 
sign of  each  new  Federal  building  shall  in- 
clude planning  for  such  commissions,  which 
may  include  a  variety  of  compatible  works. 
The  Administrator  shall  Insiu-e  tbat  Federal 
buildings  selected  for  the  installation  of  such 
commissioned  works  of  art  are  equitably  dis- 
tributed within  the  United  States  and  ite 
territories,  and  shall  consider  a  diversity  of 
artistic  media  in  commissioning  such  works 
of  art.  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
necessary  services  to  keep  and  preserve  such 
works  of  art  in  a  state  of  high  quality. 

(2)  Whenever  tbe  Administrator  commis- 
sions a  work  of  art  for  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  Instruct  that  such  work 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural 
design.  In  the  ca^  of  an  existing  public  or 
leased  building,  such  work  shall  be  appro- 
priate  to  the  setting  and  space   available. 


The  Administrator  shall  seek  to  avoid  the 
development  of  an  official  style  either  In 
architecture  or  associated  works  of  art.  Fed- 
eral commissions  should  give  expression  to 
the  vitality  and  diversity  of  American  life. 
(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  tbe  Chairman  acting 
In  consultation  with  the  appropriate  arts 
agencies  at  State  and  local  levels,  shall  estab- 
lish such  procedures  ae  may  be  necessary  to 
commission  suitable  works  of  art,  with  or 
without  competition,  and  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  participation  of  local  art- 
ists. 

(c)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilise  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  sums  avail- 
able In  fiscal  year  1982  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  the  design,  construction,  re- 
pair, renovation,  alteration,  and  acquisition 
of  public  buildings,  and  one-twentieth  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  sums  available  for  tbe 
lease  of  buildings. 

(3)  Funds  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  the  Administrator  for  the  pturpoaes 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
secUon  and  In  subsection  304(6);  ProtTltfed, 
That  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  ptirposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  of  tbls  section  and  for  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  subsection  304(6). 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'Federal  buildings'  means 
public  or  leased  buildings,  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  tbe  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services,  that  attract,  or  are  expected  to  at- 
tract, slgnlflcant  public  use; 

"(3)  the  term  'Chairman'  means  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts;  and 

"(3)   the  term  'works  of  art'  includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  paintings,  sculptures,  crafts, 
works  on  paper,  and  envlromental  works.". 
TITLE  VI — ^ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

Sac.  601.  The  Administrator  shall  employ 
professionally  trained  architects,  engineers, 
landscape  architects,  interior  and  graphic 
designers,  and  urban  planners  to  prepeire, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Supervising 
Architect,  plans,  drawings,  and  spedflcatlons 
for  such  public  building  construction  and 
renovation  projects  as  tbe  Commissioner  of 
PubUc  BuUdlngs  may  designate,  but  in  any 
case  to  provide  the  itlnd  and  number  of  proj- 
ects necessary  annually  to  enable  such  em- 
ployees to  utilize  their  professional  skills  aad 
tralnlag. 

Sac.  603.  (a)  Those  architectural  services 
not  provided  pursuant  to  section  601  shall 
be  procured  in  accordance  with  title  IX  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  tba 
Administrator  shall  conduct  a  design  com- 
petition among  no  fewer  than  three  qualified 
architectural  firms  to  select  the  architects 
for  a  substantial  ptfrtlon  of  tbe  public  build- 
ing construction  and  renovation  projects 
each  year,  including — 

(1)  any  renovation  project  involvlag  ex- 
tensive architectural  changes  or  additions  ta 
a  building  of  historic,  architectural,  or  cn<  • 
tural  significance; 

(3)  any  construction  project  for  a  bulldlaf 
of  high  public  use  or  visibility,  Indudiaa 
but  not  limited  to  any  building  provldw 
pursuant  to  section  303  of  tbls  Act; 

(3)  any  project  presenting  special  deslwrV 
problems  or  opportunities  related  to  struc- 
ture, function,  or  compatibility  with  auwd 
roundlngs. 

(b)  The  Admin istrs tor  shall  Indicate  each 
year.  In  the  program  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  801  of  this  Act,  those  public  building 
construction  and  renovation  projects  with 
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MBpaet  to  whlcb  he  propoMs  to  conduct  <!•• 
■Ign  compctlUoni. 

(c)  With  rwpect  to  a  significant  porUon  of 
tlM  oompvtltlona  conducted  each  yaar,  the 
oompetltloiia  tball  last  no  longar  than  sixty 
dajs  tram  tbe  date  tbe  Administrator  pro- 
TldM  the  firms  with  a  competition  program 
and  the  competitions  shall  elicit  from  each 
firm  preliminary  design  concepts  only. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  negotiate  first 
with  the  firm  Judged  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  competition  to  have  demonstrated  the 
best  design  approach  to  the  project.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  public  and  proTlde 
to  the  competing  firms  at  the  time  a  selec- 
tion Is  announced  under  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  a  brief  report  describing 
the  raesnns  for  the  selection  made. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide.  In 
total  stipends  or  prlase  to  all  of  the  firms 
that  take  part  in  any  one  competition  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  a  sum  equal  to  no 
more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  tbe 
expected  cost  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  project,  and  shall  conduct  each  com- 
petition under  such  rules  and  procedures  ss 
will  assure  that  fair  compensation  for  work 
required  from  the  firms  doee  not  exceed  that 
amount. 

(f)  The  Administrator  Is  authorlaed  to 
aoqulra  the  services  of  privately  employed 
architects,  engineers,  and  other  citizens  on 
a  temporary  basis  to  serve  on  panels  to  as- 
sist In  selecting  and  Judging  architectural 
firms  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Persons  so  employed  shall  not  be  considered 
ip^^»'  Qovemment  employees  under  the 
pronrlslona  of  section  aOl(a)  of  the  Ethics  In 
Ooremment  Act  of  1948. 

TTTLB  Vn — LBASIMO 

SK.  701.  It  la  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  house  offices  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment  In  public  build- 
ings and  space  shall  be  leased  primarily  to 
accommodate  the  emergency  or  temporary 
requlreoMnts  of  the  Oovemment.  to  provide 
^Moe  In  locations  where  the  size  of  Oovem- 
ment activities  does  not  warrant  providing 
a  public  building,  and  to  take  account  of 
temporary  economic  conditions  that  render 
Infeaslble  or  disadvantageous  to  the  Oov- 
emment construction  or  scqulsltlon  of  nec- 
aaaary  public  building  space. 

See.  703.  Any  other  provision  of  this  Act 
notwithstanding,  the  annual  plan  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Administrator  tn  accord- 
ance with  section  801  of  this  Act,  shall  as- 
sure that — 

(1)  within  ten  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  no  fewer  than  60  per 
centum  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oovemment  whoee  offices  are  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  have  their  principal  offices 
In  public  buildings; 

(3)  to  the  msTlmnm  extent  possible,  the 
percentages  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
goteriimeTit  provided  offices  in  leased  space 
and  public  building  space  are  achieved  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation:  Provided. 
That,  In  achieving  these  percentages,  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  com- 
paraUve  local  vacancy  and  rental  rates  for 
office  space,  and  other  market  conditions  in 
such  manner  ss  to  maxlmlre  the  economic 
benefit  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  to 
localities  throughout  the  Nation. 

8bc.  703-  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  310(h)(1)  of  the  Ptederal 
Property  and  AdmlnUtraUve  Service  Act  of 
1940,  the  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
agreement  or  undertake  any  commitment 
that  will  cause  the  construction  of  sny 
building  other  than  a  Oovemment  owned 
boOdlng  unleaa  before  so  agreeing  or  under- 
taking— 

(1)  the  AdnUnlstrator  establishes  speclfica- 
Oons  for  the  buUdlng  ldentlc«l  to  the  cri- 
teria establlahed  pvirsuant  to  section  303  of 
this  Act  for  the  construction  of  public  build - 
laga;  and 


(3)  the  Administrator  secures  the  option 
to  purchase  the  building  at  any  time  during 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  lease  term;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  has  conformed  with 
the  provisions  of  section  704  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Inspect  every 
building  to  be  constructed  for  lease  to,  and 
predominant  use  by,  the  United  States  d\ir- 
Ing  the  construction  of  such  building  in  or- 
der to  determine  that  the  specifications  es- 
tablished for  such  building  are  compiled 
with. 

(c)  Upon  completion  of  a  building  con- 
structed for  lease  to,  and  predominant  use 
by.  the  United  States,  the  Administrator  shall 
evaluate  the  building  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent.  If  any.  of  failure  to 
comply  with  the  specifications  established 
for  the  building.  The  Administrator  shall 
Insure  that  any  contract  entered  Into  for 
such  a  building  shall  contain  provisions  per- 
mitting the  reduction  of  rent  during  any 
period  when  the  building  Is  not  In  compli- 
ance with  the  specifications. 

Sxc.  704.  No  space  shall  henceforth  be 
leased  to  acconunodate,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  temporary  and  urgent  re- 
quirements that  cannot  be  met  in  public 
buildings — ■ 

(1)  major  computer  operations; 

(3)  offices  that  conduct  secure  or  sensitive 
activities  related  to  the  national  defense  or 
security,  except  to  the  extent  that  It  would 
be  Inappropriate  to  locate  such  offices  In  pub- 
lic buildings  or  in  other  facilities  Identified 
with  the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  offices,  the  nature  of  which  would  re- 
quire major  alterations  In  the  structure  or 
mechanical  systems  of  the  building  to  be 
leased:  or 

(4)  permanent  courtrooms,  judicial  cham- 
bers, or  administrative  offices  for  any  United 
States  court. 

Sec.  705.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
sections  331  and  333  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  for  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  tbe  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1933,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  30,  1933,  shall  not 
apply. 

(b)  No  lease  may  be  negotiated  for  a 
rental  exceeding  the  current  commercial 
rates  and  charges  for  space  and  services  of 
nearest  comparable  quality  In  that  locality. 

Sac.  706.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
licly solicit  competitive  bids  to  procure  space 
by  lease  for  the  Oovemment.  Each  such  so- 
licitation shall  specify  any  special  require- 
ments of  building  design,  configuration,  or 
location. 

(b)  In  evaluating  competing  bids,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  Into  account  proposed 
rental  coets  and  services  offered,  overall 
quality  and  safety  of  the  buildings,  energy 
efficiency,  and  their  relative  conformity  to 
the  requirements  of  titles  n  and  HI  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  No  option  to  purchase  a  building  shall 
be  paid  (or  unless  the  payment  (or  such 
option  Is  made  separately  from  any  lease  pay- 
ment and  unless  such  payment  has  first  been 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  title  vm 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  707.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
a  copy  of  the  lease  agreement  between  the 
Oovemment  and  the  owner  of  each  leased 
building,  and  subsequent  additions  or  revi- 
sions to  the  lease  agreement  to  the  highest 
ranking  official  in  the  leased  building  of  each 
Federal  agency  occupying  space  In  the 
bxilldlng. 

TITLE  vm— CONORES8IONAL 
AUTHORIZATION 
Sac.  801.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  Congress  convenes  each 
year,  a  program  for  tbe  next  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  of  projects  and  actions  which  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  In  carrying 


out  hla  duties  under  thla  Act.  Such  program 
Bhall  Include  but  is  not  limited  to— 

(1)  a  five-year  plan  for  accommodating  the 
public  building  needs  of  the  United  States, 

(3)  a  list.  In  priority  order,  of  construc- 
tion, renovation,  and  acquisition  projects  for 
which  authorisation  for  appropriations  are 
requested  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Including  a  description  of  the  project  and 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  space  Involved, 

(3)  a  list.  In  priority  order,  of  lease  and 
lease  renewals  for  which  authorization  for 
appropriations  are  requested  for  the  next 
fiscal  year, 

(4)  a  Ust  of  all  public  buildings  proposed 
to  be  vacated  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  other  property,  or  to  be  disposed 
of. 

(6)  a  proposed  budget  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  public  buildings. 

(6)  a  year  by  year  program  and  costs  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  section  703  of  this 
Act,  together  with  an  analysis  of  costs  and 
savings  of  alternative  programs, 

(7)  a  descrlpUon  of  how  the  projects  and 
leases  Included  In  the  program,  separately 
and  together,  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  tbe  estimated  annual  and  total 
cost  of  each  project  and  lease. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shaU  certify  In 
the  annual  program  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  that  he  has  held  a 
public  hearing,  or  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  such  hearing.  In  the  locality  or  proposed 
locality  of  each  major  construction,  renova- 
tion, or  acquisition  project  included  in  the 
annual  program.  Such  hearing  shall  con- 
sider the  economic  and  social  effects  of  the 
project.  Its  impact  on  the  environment.  Its 
consistency  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
such  urban  planning  as  has  been  promul- 
gated by  the  community,  and  its  conform- 
ance with  sections  303,  304,  and  titles  III 
and  rv  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That,  only 
such  facts  and  Issues  as  can  reasonably  be 
adduced  during  the  planning  and  prelimi- 
nary design  of  a  project  shall  be  considered 
at  such  hearing. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  provide,  along 
with  each  certification,  the  final  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  a  report  which  indicates  the  considera- 
tion given  to  facts  and  Issues  concerning  the 
project  and  various  alternatives  which  were 
raised  during  the  hearing  or  which  were 
otherwise  considered. 

LnirrATioNs  on  AxrrBoaizATiONS  am 

APPmOPKIATIONS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  No  appropriation.  Including 
any  appropriation  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  310(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  or  ob- 
ligated by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  unless  It  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  title. 

(b)  No  public  building  construction,  reno- 
vation, or  acquisition  shall  be  commenced 
unless  an  appropriation  has  first  been  made 
for  the  estimated  cost  of  completion  of  such 
construction,  renoivatlon,  or  acquisition  In 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appropria- 
tion is  authorized.  No  lease  shall  be  entered 
into  unless  an  appropriation  has  first  been 
made  for  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease 
over  Its  entire  term  In  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  an  appropriation  Is  authorized. 

AUTHOaiZATIONS    FOB    APPKOPXIATIONS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of 
t3.810.310,0C0  from  the  fund  established,  pur- 
suant to  section  310(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  for  the  real  property  manage- 
ment and  related  activities  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  which: 
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( 1 )  Not  to  exceed  837,630,000  shall  be  avail-  planning  and  preliminary  design  of  construe-  Inserting    the    following    sentence :     "Such 

able  for  fiscal  year  1933  as  follows:  tlon,     renovation,     alteration,     and     repair  rates  and  charges  shall  be  established  for 

(A)  For  construction  of  additional  major  projects.  each  public  building,  and  (or  eich  buUdlng 
public  buildings  (Including  funds  for  sites  (6)  Not  to  exceed  $626,346,000  shall  bs  containing  space  leased  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
and  expenses)  and  the  acquisition  of  ma^or  available  for  fiscal  year  1982  (or  real  property  tor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  no  more 
existing  buildings  and  sites  for  public  build-  operations.  frequently  than  once  each  year  at  a  level 
Ings  at  the  fohowlng  locations  and  at  the  (7)  Not  to  exceed  $85,083,000  shall  be  approximating  commercial  rates  and  charges 
following  maximum  construction  and  ac-  available  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  program  (or  space  and  services  of  comparable  qual- 
qulsltlon  costs :  direction.  ity.  but  in  no  case  less  than  the  anticipated 
Arkansas,    Uttle    Bock,    court-  (•>  Not   to   exceed   $161,726,000   shall   be  costs  of  providing  space  and  services   (In- 

IJOU30 $1,177,000  available  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  payment  of  eluding    amortized    construction    coats    or 

CaliformtL'otay' Mesa.' 'border        '       '  principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obll-  leasing  costs) . 

station                           '        —        13, 316, 000  gatlon  for  public  buildings  acquired  by  pur-  Sec.   902.    (a)    The   Administrator  Is  au- 

lUlnois,  East  Saint'Louis.'court-  chMH  contract.  thorlzed  to  Issue  obligations  to  the  Secretaiy 

house  3  243. 000  (•>)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsections  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  extent  and  In  such 
Maine,  HVuatonVboixlVratetiim  3,'760,000  (•)(!).  (»)(2),  (a)(3),  and  (a)(4)  of  this  amounu  as  are  provided  In  annual  appro- 
Washington.      Spokane,      USPS  section  shall  remain  available  (or  obligation  prlatlons  Acts,  In  order  to  obtain  funds  nec- 

acqulsition ' 3,330,000  and  expenditure  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  essary  to  finance  the  acquisition,  construc- 

Wlsconsin,  Madison' courthouse      3,837,000  limitations:    Proi;td«d,    That    construction,  tlon,  or  renovation  of  any  public  building 

/T.>    .1  noann/i  *^,  ,»^n.»...,.>i/»,  «»  n^inn-  rsnovatlou,   or   acquisition   has   bsen   com-  when  he  determines  the  best  interest  of  the 

J^u.  •hu.M.^.   Vr  ^  E^^nt^ve  ™«»<*«»-  <"  leaseVntered  Into,  pursuant  to  United  States  will  be  served.  The  Secretary 

fhm..LdT^*L,,?L  wt^n.^?and"?^e  «««"<»»  «^W  «'  ^his  Act.  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  purcha*. 

l^nX?.n«  T^h^.X«  and  Ki^  f^  o^  «=>  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail-  such  obligations,  and  for  such  purpose  the 

nX^^«^JT^u^^<^^^^^J^^  able  to  the  labile  Buildings  Service  for  reno-  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 

f2,    l^^^to   excl^d   .?97  1^^^shau^  "'"°°-    «>t«™"on,    and  "repair    of    public  use  as  a  pubUc  transaction  the  proceeds  of 

av^labfeLfli^inearllMM  follow^  buUdlngs  and  leased  buildings  and  for  exe-  the  sale  of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued 

Ta?  i^;  Z,.T^  lZ.!^.ti«^.^jH  r^^.r.  «f  <!""<"»  o^  lewe  renewals,  pursuant  to  para-  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act.  and  the 

J^l  ^f,,^^^^  It  th!  r^Z^nt^^onl  Kf»P»«  (")   <2)  and  (3)  of  this  section  Ishall  purpose,  for  which  secufltle.  may  be  Issued 

Cit  r  foSS  ^ll^r'SjJcrc^  be  available  for  repair  or  alteration  projects  SSTThe  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act^  ex- 

■uiu  aw  i^v  lunuwiiiis  ""*"""'"  *"  '"*"  ••<-»v"  ^^^  leascs,  rsspectlvely,   not  otherwise  au-  tended  to  Include  such  purchases.  The  re- 

Callfomla.  San  Bruno.  FABC..    $4,738,000  thorlzed  by  thu  Act.  If  the  Administrator  payment  of  loans  made  under  this  section 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  PO —  certifies  that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  al-  shall  be  for  terms  up  to  thirty  years  and  <m 

CT    6,800,000  tered,  or  leased  resulted  from  changing  or  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 

District   of   Columbia,   Agrlcul-  additional  programs  of  Federal  agencies  not  Secretary   of    the   Treasury.    In   prescribing 

ture  South 7,663,300  anticipated   at    the    time   the   program    re-  such   terms   and  conditions,   the   Secretary 

District     of     Columbia,     HEW  quired  by  section  801  of  this  Act  was  sub-  of  the  Treastiry  shall  take  Into  account  the 

North  Building 3,601,000  mitted.   Funds   for   such   projects   may   not  useful  life  of  the  building  (or  which  (unda 

District  of  Columbia,  Old  Poet  be  obligated  untU  thirty  days  after  the  sub-  are  to  be  borrowed  and  shall  not  require  that 

Office    4,161,000  mission    by    the    Administrator   of    an    ex-  repayment  begin  imtu  the  building  Is  ready 

Florida.  Miami,  PO — CT 3,013.000  pumatory  statement  to  the  Committee  on  for  occupancy    Such  obligation  shall   bear 

Illinois.  Chicago,  Everette  Dirk-  Environment  and  Public  Works  o(  the  Sen-  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 

sen    FB 2,880,000  ate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consldera- 

Masachusetts,       Boston.       Ap-  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Represent  a-  tlon  the  current  average  yield  on  ouutandlng 

pralsers    Stores 6,109,000  tives.     The     exolanatcry     statement     shall,  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Stetes 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  CT,  811  among   other   things,    include   a   statement  of  comparable  maturities. 

Grand    Avenue 3,973,000  of  the  reasons  why  such  project  or  lease  can-  ((,)    An  obligation  nmy  be  issued  under 

New  York,  New  Tork,  CU,  One  not  be  deferred  (or  autnurizatlon  in  the  next  subsection    (a)    to    acqxilre.    construct,    or 

Bowling  Green 31,443,000  succeeding  fiscal  year.  renovate  a  pubUc  buUdlng.  only  If  such  ac- 

N<^h       Carolina,       Charlotte,  Sec.  804.   (a)   When  the  ccst  of  a  project  qiusltlon.   constmcUon.   or   renovaUon   has 

n^tr^  Jonas  FB^..^^^ ^' ^' nnA  etcew**   the   estimated   maximum   cost   au-  teen  authorized  by  the  Congress,  pursuant 

Ohio.  Cincinnati.   PO— CT 6.485.000  thorlzed  under  section  803  of  this  Act,  the  to  title  vm  of  this  Act. 

Oregon.  Portland.  USCT  (new)       4.  553.000  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  either  (A)  in-  (c)  The  payment  of  principal  and  intereat 

South  Carolina.  Greenville.  nSCT     1.760,000  crease  exoenditt'res  by  an  amount  equal  to  on  such  obligation  Issued  under  subsection 

Tennessee,      NashvlUe,      Union  the  percentage  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  (a)   shaU  be  payable  from  the  fund  estab- 

Statlon                            ...      ''if?'£^  project,  or  (B)  decrease  the  number  of  gross  iished  pursuant  to  secUon  310(f)  of  the  Fed- 

Utan.  salt  Lake  city,  PO— CT..      3,410,000  square  feet  to  be  constructed  in  the  project,  eral   Prooerty   and   AdmlnistraUve   Servicea 

Virginia.  Charlottesville...^ 3.070.000  m  no  event  shall  the  total  Increase  In  ex-  Act  of  19S 

v!!S"i*"  '^*^"'"'*'^V""« 1.531,000  pendltures  authorized  by  clause  (A)  of  this  sec.  903.  Section  210(f)(2)  of  the  Federal 

Virginia,    McLean,    CIA    Head-  paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  esli-  property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

quarters    3,673.700  mated  maximum  cost  of  the  project.  In  no  1949    (40  U.S.C.   490(f)(3))    Is  amended  by 

Washington.   Seattle 3,404.000  event  shall  the  total  decrease  in  square  feet  inserting    immediately   after    "activities"   a 

(B)  (91.201.000  (or  minor  renovations  and  authorized  under  clause  (B)  o(  this  para-  comma  and  the  following:  "and  for  pay- 
repairs  of  public  buildings  at  project  costs  of  graph  exceed  more  than  10  per  centum  of  ments  in  coimectlon  with  the  Wn«nH«g  of 
less  than  $1,000,000;  the    gross    square    feet    stated    In    the    ap-  the  acquisition,  construction,  or  renovation 

(C)  $0  for  major  alterations  of  leased  proved  authorization.  of  pubUc  buildings  as  authorized  by  section 
buildings:  and  (b)   If  the  Administrator  determines  that  902  of  the  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1981". 

(D)  $8,000,000    for    alterations    of    leased  the  cost  of  a  project  exceeds  the  estimated  TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 

buildings,    the   maximum   coat   to   a  single  maximum  cost  authorized  under  section  803          „        ,^,    __  .     ._^    .    „  , _»«.,««. 

building  being  less  than  $250  000.  of  this  Act  to  such  an  extent  that  action  ^bc.  1001.  -nils  Act  shaU  become  elfecave 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $1,709,300,000  shaU  be  under  subsection  (a)   of  this  section  is  not  °n  October  1.  1981. 

available  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  follows:  sufficient  to  meet  such  excess  ccst.  the  Ad-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 

(A)  $640,400,000  for  new  ma<or  lease  agree-  mlnlstrator  shaU  report  to  the  Committee  ntnr  from  Vermont 

ments  and  lease  renewals,  over  the  entire  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the  \i     a^AT?i3rM>r«\#..  i>»<:i/4«nf   t  wich 

term  of  each  lease  or  renewal,  of  blocKs  of  Senate  and  the  Committe-  rn  Public  Works  ^    Mr  HlArrUKU.  MT.  tT^aens.  1  wisn 

space  of  artv  thousand  or  more  sq'iare  feet;  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre-  ">  "^O"*  lOr  "^^  record  tHat  Uie  repoixea 

(B)  8377.600.000  for  new  lease  agreements  sentatives  concerning  the  project.  Such  re-  bill,  S.  533,  should  have  indicated  that 
and  lease  renewals,  over  the  entire  temi  of  port  shall  Include  recommendatlcns  by  the  the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  MrrcHELL) 
each  lease  or  renewal,  of  blocks  of  q>ace  of  Administrator  as  to  appropriate  action   to  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 
less  than  fifty  thousand  souare  feet;  and  enable  the  continuance  of  the  project.  The  Froxiore)    were  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

(C)  $691,300,000  (or  payments  In  fiscal  year  Administrator  may  not  take  any  action  to  But  as  it  was  rCDOrted  theirnames  were 
19g  on  leases  entered  Into  prior  to  fiscal  year  contin^ue^the^p«>^Jec^^^^^^^  inadvertenUy  omitt«l-  from  the  printed 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $0  shall  be  avaUable  for  "o"-  ""!«»»  such  action  has  been  authorized  biU  as  Ureach^  the  floor 

fiscal  year  1982  (or  obligations  to  the  TTeas-  ^y   *»»«   Congress   In   accordance   with   this  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  TCry  glad 

ury  under  section  902(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  ""*  ^  develop  S.  533— the  Public  Buildiiigs 

acquisltloa.  construction,  or  renovation  of  TITLE  IX— PUBLIC  BUILDINO  FINANCING  Act  Of  1981 — With  mv  friend  and  nelgh- 

pubilc  buUdlngs  (Including  funds  for  sltea  s«c.   901.   Section    2l0(j)    of   the   Federal  bor   from    New   York    <Mr.   MontiHAif), 

and  expenses) .  Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ranking 

(5)  Not  to  exceed  $3,074,000  ShaU  be  avail-  1949.  as  amended.  U  amended  by  deleting  Democrat  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
able  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  site  acquisition,  the   existing   second   sentence   thereof   and  Works  Committee  (Mr.  RufDOLPH)   find 
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of  Senators  Cfurws  and  Simpsoh.  among 
others. 

The  Cunmittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  has  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  public  buildings 
program  of  the  Oovemment,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  Qeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  need  to  alter  the  con- 
gresslonal  authorizing  procedures.  Since 
determining  2  years  ago  that  we  could 
no  longer  with  any  confidence  approve 
OSA  proposals,  we  have  devoted  effort 
and  thought  to  legislation  which  could 
help  remedy  the  severe  and  continuing 
problems  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice. 

The  bUl  was  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  February  24.  The  statement  that 
I  made  at  the  time  of  introduction  ex- 
plains the  essential  components  of  the 
bill  and  the  legislative  history  of  its  de- 
velopment. I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
pages  S1484-S1488  of  the  Comorbssionai. 
Rkcoro  of  February  24. 

8. 533  is  similar  to  the  legislation  of  the 
last  Cmgress — S.  2080 — which  passed 
the  Senate  June  20  of  last  year.  That 
bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  71  to 
8.  but,  regrettably,  we  were  unable  to 
reach  an  acceptable  compromise  with 
the  House  in  conference. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Ptebruary  27 
and  March  9.  The  committee  heard  wit- 
nesses from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration; from  the  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,  Internation- 
al; from  the  Apartment  and  Office 
Building  Association  of  Washington, 
D.C.;  tmd  from  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Procurement  of  Architectxu-al  ard 
Engineering  Services.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  8.  2080  last  year  the  committee 
held  eight  oversight  hearings  as  well  as 
hearings  on  specific  legislative  proposals. 

With  some  improvements,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  ordered  reported  on  April 
2.  I  emphasize  again  that  the  bill  as 
reported  is  essentially  slm>lar  to  the 
legislation  passed  last  year.  S.  2080. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  purposes 
and  objecUves  of  the  bill  are:  First,  to 
establish  a  statutory  framework  for  a 
national  buildings  policy  and  for  annual 
and  farsighted  planning  to  implement 
that  poUcy,  second,  to  reduce  waste  in 
the  public  buildings  activities  of  the 
General  Services  Administration— 
whether  that  waste  derives  from  confu- 
sion and  disorder,  or  from  vulnerability 
to  pressures  and  improprieUes,  and 
third,  to  reform  the  authorization  proc- 
ess to  provide  order,  and  congressional 
budget,  funding  and  program  oversight. 

SlwrUy  after  the  committee  ordered 
8.  533  reported,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  expressed  concern  to 
us  about  some  provisions  contained  in 
the  IMIL  While  supporting  the  commit- 
tee s  efforts  to  develop  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  authorization  process  for  pub- 
lic buildings  and  to  set  policies  for  pub- 
lic buUdlngs  that  will  limit  the  poeslblll- 
tles  for  fraud  and  waste,  the  OMB  ex- 
Pwed  concern  that  some  provisions 
needed  to  be  examined  particulariy  to 
further  clarify  or  strengthen  their  cost 
effectivenea. 

♦k'^"^**"*  discussions  with  OMB  over 

£^i2^ti!2i!!"^-  ^  introduced,  with 
Senator  MornmjM  and  Senator  Rah- 
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DOLPH,  on  April  30,  amendment  No.  39. 
I  am  very  plecued  that,  with  the  amend- 
ment, the  administration  supports  en- 
actment of  the  reported  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  OMB — in  which  they  com- 
ment on  the  legislation  and  support  pas- 
sage— appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr,  STAFFORD.  Our  overall  objec- 
tives were  the  same  from  the  beginning. 
We  started  from  a  common  ground  to 
provide  statutory  direction  for  a  na- 
tional bulldtogs  policy  instead  of  ad  hoc 
decisionmaking  that  has  too  often  in  the 
past  been  the  characteristic  of  the  much 
troubled  agency,  OSA. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  the 
administration's  specific  and  explicit 
support  for  title  Vin  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide annual  authorizations  for  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service.  We  have  learned 
that  now  there  is  no  effective  annual 
program,  there  is  ineffective  budgetary 
control,  and  there  is  insufficient  over- 
sight of  the  Public  Buildings  Service. 
Major  construction,  repair,  and  lease 
proposals  arrive  scattered  throughout 
the  year,  imscheduled  and  unantici- 
pated, some  in  a  great  rush,  others  casu- 
ally. When  authorized  by  prospectus  in 
this  way — that  is,  by  committee  resolu- 
tions adopted  throughout  the  year — 
these  major  projects  bypass  the  congres- 
sional budgetary  process.  Except  for 
these  large  projects  sent  up  for  commit- 
te-i  approval,  moreover,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  public  buildings  program  escapes 
congressional  oversight,  except  for 
whatever  attention  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  give  to  the  lump-sum 
categories. 

As  the  proipectus  system  defies  an- 
nual programing,  budgetary  control,  and 
programmatic  agency  oversight,  it  is  an 
invitation  to  waste.  The  committee  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  conviction  that  the 
prospectus  system  should  be  replaced 
with  annual  authorizations — authoriza- 
tions of  the  kind  familiar  to  nearly  every 
other  agency  of  Government,  and  which 
provide  the  orderly  basis  for  planning, 
for  budgetary  control,  and  for  effective 
oversight. 

Over  its  history,  from  its  begiiming  in 
1949,  GSA  has  seemed  to  operate  from 
crisis  to  crisis.  Periodically,  waste  and 
mismanagement  and  fraud  and  corrup- 
t:on  leading  to  mdictments  are  handed 
down.  When  the  headlines  abate,  the 
agency  returns  to  business  as  usual  and 
change  is  negligible.  We  have  read  about 
the  waste  and  indictments  in  the  re- 
pair and  alteration  area  and  we  have 
learned  how  questionable  are  manv  of 
the  lease  proposals.  The  basic  corrective 
actions  must  be  administrative  and  re- 
quire effective  management.  But  we  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
a  statutory  framework  which  gives  clear 
direction  and  which  will  provide  the 
checks  and  balances  and  the  orderly  pro- 
cedures enjoyed  by  other  FMeral  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
Che  bUl  to  all  my  colleagues  and  urge  its 
passage. 


B«r.  President,  there  has  been  some 
confusion  as  to  what  the  Impact  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  the  bill,  which  amends  the 
Architectural  Barners  Act  of  1»«8,  will 
be.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
it  does  not  represent  any  significant 
chtmge  in  the  intent  of  tnat  act  or  the 
implementation  of  it.  It  does  refine  some 
of  the  procedures  and  hopefully  makes 
the  regulatory  implementation  more  con- 
sistent. I  wish  to  describe  brtefiy  what 
the  essential  provisions  are. 

First,  the  amendments  provide  for  defi- 
nitions of  what  a  physically  handicapped 
person  is,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
fully  accessible.  At  present,  while  there 
are  many  definitions  In  other  statutes 
which  define  a  handicapped  person,  there 
is  nowhere  a  definition  that  applies  di- 
rectly to  this  act  for  the  piu-poses  of  de- 
fining who  is  considered  to  have  impaired 
mobility.  Since  there  are  four  agencies 
named  in  the  current  act  and  there  is 
no  statutory  deunition,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  each  of  those  agencies  can  either 
adopt  one  of  their  own  or  adopt  one  of 
the  ones  found  elsewhere. 

This  I  beUeve  leads  to  a  less  than  uni- 
form approach  and  it  was  a  point  which 
the  committee  feit  needed  to  be  resolved. 
Likewise,  there  is  no  definition  of  fully 
accessible  that  is  in  law  that  applies  to 
only  full  access  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing entry  to  and  using  a  building.  Thus, 
the  committee  adopted  a  statutory  def- 
inition to  provide  the  same  gu  dance  as 
it  did  with  respect  to  physically  handi- 
capped persons.  While  these  two  defini- 
tions appear  to  apply  to  only  the  four 
named  agencies  in  the  act,  in  fact,  be- 
cause of  the  delegation  of  construction 
authority,  they  apply  to  all  agencies  of 
the  Government.  It  therefore  provides 
for  uniformity  in  who  is  to  be  considered 
physically  handicapped,  and  what  the 
ultimate  in  complete  barrier-free  access 
is  for  the  entire  Federal  Government.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  only  logical  and 
desirous,  and  that  rather  than  being  a 
new  and  stringent  requirement,  will 
merely  provide  for  uniformity  of  ap- 
plication of  the  statute. 

The  second  refinement  is  the  inclusion 
in  the  statute  of  something  that  is  now 
a  part  of  GSA  regulaticm.  It  would  re- 
quire all  contracts  for  renovation  and 
construction  to  specifically  Include  the 
requirement  that  the  contractor  make 
the  building  being  built  or  renovated 
fully  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped. One  of  the  difficulties  the  com- 
mittee uncovered  in  its  study  of  the  im- 
plementation of  this  act  is  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  assess  blame  for 
why  a  building  is  not  built  barrier  free. 
Ultimately  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  agency  head  concerned  but  often 
there  is  confusion  as  to  why  some  aspect 
of  accessibility  was  (Knitted  when  the 
building  was  altered  or  constructed.  The 
contractor  may  Ijelieve  that  it  was  as  a 
result  of  a  change  order  by  the  agency, 
and  the  agency  may  believe  otherwise. 
This  provision  is  included  so  that  it  will 
be  specifically  luiown  to  the  contractor 
at  tlie  time  that  the  work  is  undertaken 
that  the  agency  expects  the  building  to 
be  fully  accessible  when  it  is  completed, 
unless  the  agency  specifically  modifies 
the  standards  of  access  and  so  informs 
the  contractor  of  the  modification  made, 
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and  it  Is  carried  out  In  c<»f  ormance  with 
that  change. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  act  that  the 
committee  believed  needed  some  clarifi- 
cation was  the  system  of  waivers  and 
modifications.  While  waiver  means  to  ig- 
nore completely,  and  in  the  case  of  this 
statute  It  means  to  Ignore  accessibility 
completely,  that  is  not  really  what  It  has 
been  used  for.  Most  buildings  occupied  by 
Federal  agencies  at  present  are  accessible 
to  some  degree  to  the  mobility  impaired. 
It  does  not  matter  that  it  is  leased  or 
owned,  generally,  with  the  ezcepticm  of 
small  poet  offices,  a  handicapped  person 
In  a  wheekhalr  can  enter  and  conduct 
business  la  a  Oovemment  building.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  that  building  prob- 
ably was  occupied  after  a  so-called 
waiver  was  filed.  Well,  in  fact,  a  waiver 
Is  not  what  was  needed.  What  was  needed 
was  an  explanation  at  the  features  of  ac- 
cess that  were  not  present  that  would 
have  been  had  It  been  fully  accessible. 
That  is  a  modification  of  the  standards 
not  a  waiver.  But  the  terms  are  currently 
used  Interdiangeably.  What  the  commit- 
tee has  done,  therefore,  in  this  section, 
is  to  make  clear  that  a  modification  or 
a  series  of  modifications  must  be  granted 
and  that  a  waiver  would  only  be  granted 
when  in  fact  the  whole  issue  of  access  to 
a  building  is  to  be  Ignored  completely. 
By  doing  this,  the  committee  expects  that 
the  agencies  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  and  lease  less  than  fully 
accessible  space,  but,  that  they  w^ll  do 
so  only  after  careful  scrutiny  to  see  what 
part  of  the  standards  of  access  cannot  be 
met. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  what  the 
committee  has  done  here  is  of  such  scope 
as  to  affect  policy.  After  all,  when  the 
act  was  signed  in  1968,  President  John- 
son said  he  saw  it  as  the  following : 

It  will  assure  that  architectural  barriers 
to  the  hitcdlc&pped  are  eliminated  In  all 
buildings  constructed  with  federal  funds 
from  this  day  on — and  will  correct  ntany  er- 
rors of  the  past. 

Since  the  day  that  statement  was  issued 
in  August  of  1968,  no  one  has  challenged 
the  fact  that  that  is  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  act  has  rot 
lived  up  to  that  expectation.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  should  live  uo 
to  it,  but  recognizes  that  the  practical 
application  will  sometimes  not  permit  it 
co»"nletelv.  At  the  same  t'me.  the  com. 
mittee  has  not.  in  this  bill,  made  that 
policy,  it  has  merely  acted  on  refine- 
ments to  the  language  of  the  act  to  try 
to  insure  closer  adherence  to  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  view  th««!  as 
a  change  of  general  policy,  only  a  refine- 
ment in  the  way  that  the  act  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  attempt  to  assure  uni- 
formity both  for  the  agencies  wh)ch  must 
use  it  and  the  physically  handicaoped 
persons  that  benefit  from  it. 
Km  HIT  1 

OmCX  or  BflAMAGnCKNT  AMD  DUIWT, 

WasMngton,  D.C. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  T.  Staitokd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Bnvironment  and 

Public    WoTka.    V.S.    Senate,    Waahing- 

ton.  D.C. 

Dea«  ISr.  CHAOtMAir:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  13,  1981,  requesting  the 
views    of    tbe    Office    of    Management    and 


Budget  on  S.  633,  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act 
of  1981. 

We  support  tbe  Committee's  efforts  to  de- 
velop legislation  to  improve  the  authoriza- 
tion process  for  public  buildings.  S.  633,  if 
enacted,  would  result  m  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  way  pubUc  buUdlngs  are 
planned  and  authorized.  Accordingly,  and 
with  one  exception  noted  below.  OMB  sup- 
ports the  bill,  with  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  we  understand  was  offered  by 
Senators  Stafford  and  Moynihan  on  AprU  30, 
1981. 

Our  one  reservation  about  S.  533  concerns 
section  307  of  the  bill,  relating  to  access  to 
public  buildings  by  the  handicapped.  We  be- 
Ueve that  the  PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  Is  not  tbe 
appropriate  vehicle  for  the  establishment  or 
refinement  of  general  policy  regarding  bous- 
ing of  the  handicapped.  The  Issues  involved 
in  the  formulation  of  such  policy  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  sensitive,  and  contentious, 
and  would  be  better  addressed  through  sepa- 
rate legislation,  which  would  allow  a  full 
discussion  of  effects  of  possible  changes  to 
current  law.  We  strongly  reconunend,  there- 
fore, the  deletion  of  section  307  of  8.  633. 

PlnaUy,  we  want  to  express  support  for 
TlUe  V.n  of  S.  633,  particularly  tbe  provi- 
sions of  that  Title  that — 

Require  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  request  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  buildings 
OSA  wishes  to  acquire,  construct,  renovate, 
or  lease  during  that  year:  and  require  that 
the  authorizations  lapse  and  must  be  reau- 
thorized unless  the  projects  are  appropriated 
In  the  year  authorized:  and 

Prohibit  the  construction,  renovation,  and 
acquisition  of  a  public  building  unless  an 
appropriation  has  first  been  made  for  the 
building's  estimated  cost  of  completion  m 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  tbe  appropriation  is 
authorized. 

We  appreciate  your  request  for  our  views. 
If  tbe  Committee  finds  additional  informa- 
tion useful,  we  would  be  happy  to  supply  it. 
Sincerely, 

Jaices  M.  Pbkt, 
Aisistant  Director  for 

Legislative  Reference. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  observation  to  be  made  as  we  bring 
8.  533  to  the  floor  is  that  it  is  singularly 
the  result  of  the  vision  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, now  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee.  This  bill  is  the  work  of 
Senator  Stafford.  It  is  an  effort  in  which 
others  have  joined,  but  would  not  have 
commenced  had  he  not  brought  re- 
peatedly to  the  attention  of  our  commit- 
tee that  we  were  being  asked  to  work  in 
an  archaic  and  uncontrolled  and  an 
alarmingly  unsupervised  type  of  way. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
most  distinguished  friend  will  yield  for 
Just  a  second,  I  would  like  to  express  ap- 
jH'eclation  for  what  he  has  said,  but  also 
to  emphasize  that  this  has  been  a  team 
effort  between  Senator  Motnihan  and 
mjrself .  It  has  taken  both  of  us — and  this 
Is  the  second  Congress — to  get  this  mov- 
ing. I  did  what  I  could.  Without  Senator 
MoTNiBAir,  we  would  not  be  here  work- 
ing on  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  is  generous.  He  is  incapable  of 
any  other  response  to  a  colleague.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  here  because  of  his 
persistence  in  raising  tWs  issue  and  his 
Insisting  that  it  be  dealt  with. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 


President,  is  that  we  really  must  express 
the  gratitude  of  our  committee  and,  I 
think,  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
myself  that  the  Reagan  administration 
has  found  a  way  to  support  us.  even 
though,  in  the  near  term,  some  of  the 
things  we  propose  have  to  run  counter 
to  the  cash  flow  objectives  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

The  basic  managerial  good  sense  of 
this  measure  has  prevailed  in  the  OMB 
and  in  the  White  House,  and  I  think  that 
is  Important. 

I  have  to  say  that,  with  that  behind  us, 
there  is  a  certain  nostalgia  that  comes  to 
my  mind  at  this  point.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  perhaps  be  the  first  to 
agree,  this  is  the  last  bit  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury still  knocking  at>out  in  our  arrange- 
ments in  the  Senate:  the  singularly  Idio- 
syncratic arrangement  by  which  we 
chose  to  locate  Federal  buildings  and  au- 
thorize them  and  approve  them.  In  the 
great  history  of  the  Western  movement, 
the  decision  to  put  a  F>edend  building  in 
a  State  at  a  particular  point  was  no  small 
decision.  It  located  the  capital;  it  located 
the  centers  of  the  railroads;  it  located 
all  manner  of  things. 

One  can  say  that  stxnethlng  changes 
at  this  point,  as  we  enter  the  21st  cen- 
tury, in  the  areas  of  management  and 
oversight  and  systems. 

But  this  body  should  be  apprised  that 
it  has  been  dealing  into  this  latter  part 
of  the  20th  century  with  a  system  of  allo- 
cating public  resources  that  verged  aa 
the  irresponsible,  that  certainly  was 
without  accountability,  without  syston. 
and  without  any  way  for  an  overloaded 
Congress  to  show  any  oversight. 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  this  measure,  we 
establish  a  system  of  planning,  a  system 
of  c(rfierent  presentation  to  Congress  of 
executive  requests,  and  an  opportunity 
for  oversight  such  as  we  have  not  had 
imtll  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  privilege  to  join 
Senator  Stafford,  the  dlstmguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  in  bringing  to 
the  Senate  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1981. 1  say  this  just  a  mite  hesitantly,  tor 
SenatcH*  Stafford  and  I  brought  a  very 
similar  bill  to  this  Chamber  less  than  a 
year  ago,  and  he  and  I  would  much  pre- 
fer now  to  be  Involved  in  overseeing  that 
legislation  as  public  law.  However,  we 
were  unable  to  cMivlnce  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  of  the  wisdom  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  legislation  when  we 
met  in  conference. 

This  is  a  pity,  for  the  matter  we  bring 
forward  today  is  one  that  demands  the 
attention  of  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  We  propose  nothing  less  than 
the  wholesale  reorganization  and  Im- 
provement of  the  public  buildings  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Government.  Tills 
%2  billion  activity  sounds  mimdane.  and 
it  is  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  common- 
place necessity  of  the  ftmctionlng  of  the 
Government. 

The  price  tag  alone  should  warn  my 
c(^eagues  that  it  is  an  activity  we  over- 
look at  some  peril.  Two  b'llion  dcrilars  is 
not  a  mundane  sum.  Moreover,  the  G«i- 
eral  Services  Administration,  which  ad- 
ministers this  program,  is  not  an  agency 
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without  Its  troubles.  And  the  largest 
budcet  item  in  this  program,  the  |732 
million  we  shail  spend  in  fiscal  year  1982 
to  lease  office  space,  is  an  activity  which 
the  OSA  Inspector  General  last  year 
termed  his  highest  investigative  priority. 
Our  committee  on  several  occasions  has 
referred  leasing  matters  to  the  Inspector 
General  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

President  Reagan  devoted  a  speech 
during  his  campaign  to  the  troubles  at 
G6A  and  said  he  would  take  swift  and 
decisive  action  to  clear  them  up.  Today 
we  help  give  him  the  tools  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  the  program  that  consumes 
about  half  of  the  G6A  annual  budget 
and  employs  half  its  workforce. 

We  are  gratified,  therefore,  that  the 
administration  has  expressed  its  support 
for  this  bill.  The  letter  of  endorsement 
we  received  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  rightly  singles  out  our 
reform  of  congressional  authorization 
procedures  sis  the  keystone  of  our  efforts. 
Those  new  procedures  will  encourage  the 
executive  branch  to  conduct  systematic, 
long-range  planning  to  meet  the  work- 
space needs  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  permit  the  Congress  to  exercise 
responsiUe,  programmatic  oversight. 

In  a  report  to  our  committee  last  year 
(Report  PAD-80-95),  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  cited  the  need  for  re- 
form in  the  public  buildings  authorizing 
procedures  and  endorsed  the  procedure 
established  in  E.  2080.  a  bill  identical  in 
this  respect  to  the  bill  before  us  today. 
The  GAO  report  concluded: 

OSA's  pubUc  buUdlngs  program  does  not 
adequately  establish  program  priorities,  link 
planning  to  budgeting,  or  provide  for  effec- 
tive maintenance  and  major  repair.  The  ex- 
isting congressional  authorization  process 
does  not  require  06A  or  the  Congress  to 
establish  priorities  or  to  link  authorization 
and  planning  to  budgeting. 

OSA's  case- by-case  submission  of  prospec- 
tuses under  current  authorization  procedures 
forces  decisionmaking  with  no  knowledge  of 
a  particular  project's  place  In  the  overall 
program  mission.  Because  these  procedures 
do  not  link  planning  and  authorization  to 
budgeting,  the  funds  that  are  avaUable  may 
not  go  to  carrying  out  the  hlgtiest  priority 
Case-by-caae  decisionmaking  also  prohibits 
Judicious  analysis  of  alternative  approaches 
to  ooeetlng  program  objectives. 

...  we  continue  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed authorization  and  planning  procedure 
In  Senate  bill  3080  Is  an  Improvement  over 
the  current  piecemeal  prospectus  authoriza- 
tion procedure.  The  current  procedure  does 
not  consider  the  relations  amrn^  projects, 
priorities,  tlooilng.  and  funds.  The  procedure 
that  the  Senate  bUl  proposes  should  provide 
Congress  with  a  better  view  of  OSA's  entire 
buildings  program. 

The  other  major  reform  embodied  in 
the  bill  reported  from  committee,  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Oovemment  reverse 
its  ever-increasing  reliance  aa  leased 
space,  as  opposed  to  federally  owned 
space,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Federal 
working  quarters.  I  have  spoken  on  many 
occasions  about  the  frightful  long-range 
expense  leasing  is  imposing  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  now 
that  the  leasing  budget,  just  over  $700 
million  this  year,  will  reach  $3  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1994. 

As  reported  from  committee,  8.  533 
would  have  embarked  the  Government 


on  a  10-year  building  program.  I  believe 
such  a  program  Is  warranted,  reasonable, 
and,  in  the  long  nm,  a  good  bargain  for 
the  Govenmient  and  the  taxpayers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  discus- 
sion of  leasing  and  this  construction  pro- 
gram that  appears  on  pages  55-62  of  the 
committee  report  on  S.  533  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoKD  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  asked  us  to  modify  our 
prescription  for  this  construction  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  acceded  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  program  we 
recommended  will  now  be  reported  as  an 
alternative  to  the  President's  own  annual 
public  buildings  budget  recommenda- 
tions, so  that  we  will  be  able  to  compare 
the  costs  and  savings  of  the  two. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
what  Is  going  on  here.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  concerns  itself  with 
Federal  expenditures  only  1  year  at  a 
time.  It  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
notion  of  or  concern  for  what  effect 
short-term  policy  may  have  on  the  long- 
term  fiscal  condition  of  the  Government. 
For  that  reason,  leasing  costs — which  are 
relatively  less  in  the  short  run  than  con- 
struction outlays,  but  prohibitively  more 
expensive  in  the  long  nm — have  become 
a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  OMB. 

To  justify  its  short-term  approach. 
OMB  has  forced  upon  the  GSA's  public 
building  planners  a  formula  for  evaluat- 
ing the  long-term  costs  of  leasing  versus 
construction  that  invariably  produces 
figures  favoring  leasing.  When  the  GSA 
reviewed  126  of  its  past  leasing  versus 
construction  decisions  using  more  realis- 
tic economic  assumptions,  it  concluded 
that  in  over  90  percent  of  the  cases,  con- 
struction would  have  been  the  less  expen- 
sive alternative. 

In  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Stajtord,  Senator  Randolph,  and  myself, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  administration, 
we  will  have  the  OMB  and  GSA  Jointly 
review  the  methods  used  to  produce  these 
long-run  cost  comparisons.  Let  me  cau- 
tion those  who  participate  in  that  study 
now  that  we  expect  an  impartial  review 
of  the  cost-estimating  formulas,  and  not 
a  whitewash  of  the  OMB's  past  juggling 
of  the  figures. 

The  burden  wMl  be  on  the  authors  of 
the  study  required  in  amended  section 
702(b),  to  refute  the  findings  made  by 
GSA  only  last  autimin  that  construction 
is  usually  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and 
that  the  OMB's  economic  assumptions 
have  been  unrealistic.  Those  authors  will 
be  expected,  also,  to  take  into  account 
the  criticisms  of  the  current  cost-esti- 
mating methods  which  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee in  the  past  several  years,  most 
notably  in  report  LCD-80-61,  June  20, 
1980. 

The  members  of  our  committee  hold  no 
brief  for  construction.  Particularly  in  the 
current  budgetary  climate,  it  is  difficult 
to  advocate  a  policy  that  requires  some- 
what higher  expenditure  levels  in  the 
short  nm.  But  it  is  significant  that  8.  533, 
and  8.  2080,  its  predecessor  in  the  96th 
Ccmgress,  attracted  the  support  of  mem- 


bers of  both  parties,  Including  some  of 
those  most  noted  for  their  advocacy  of 
Federal  fiscal  austerity. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  few  oppo- 
nents of  our  measure  have  accused  us  of 
not  understanding  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness and  the  intricacies  of  leasing.  They 
claim  we  overlook  the  great  amount  of 
leasing  relied  upon  by  private  companies. 
We  know  that  leasing  has  its  advantages, 
tmd  our  legislation  encourages  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avail  Itself  of  those  advan- 
tages where  appropriate.  Leasing,  if 
properly  managed,  allows  one  consider- 
able flexibility  in  chsuiging  the  location 
and  configuration  of  one's  offices.  In  some 
markets,  and  imder  some  economic  con- 
ditions, it  is  even  the  least  expensive 
long-term  means  of  satisfying  space  re- 
quirements. 

The  issue  is  complex,  and  few  of  us 
are  experts  in  the  real  estate  field.  I  was 
Intrigued,  therefore,  to  read  in  the  Oc- 
tober 13,  1980,  issue  Of  Forbes  magazine, 
a  periodical  of  rock-ribbed  business  re- 
spectability, an  article  reporting  that  one 
of  the  Nation's  expert  real  estate  con- 
sultants, Mr.  John  R.  White  of  New  York. 
is  advising  his  corporate  clients  to  pur- 
chase their  offices,  in  "office  condomin- 
ium" arrangements.  Let  me  quote,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Federal 
budget  experts,  a  few  excerpts  from  that 
article : 

Office  condominiums  ...  I  really  believe 
that's  the  answer  to  what  Is  a  major  prob- 
lem for  many  small  and  large  businesses,  the 
rapidly  escalating  coat  of  rents. 

At  a  time  when  he  advises  cash-strapped 
corpcrate  clients  to  liquidate  property,  or 
patiently  instructs  them  In  the  Intricacies  of 
the  sale-leaseback  to  free  up  caplui,  he  Just 
as  firmly  advises  well-heeled  companies  to 
buy. 

White  played  down  the  price  appreciation 
angle  almost  to  a  whisper.  Good  commercial 
properties  are  changing  hands  at  prices  to 
yield  6  percent,  in  a  rental  market  that.  In 
New  York  and  other  large  cities,  has  seen 
rents  shoot  up  25  percent  to  30  percent  In 
the  past  year  alone.  So  prices  for  existing 
buildings  are  already  very  rich. 

But  be  does  not  play  down  the  value  of 
owning  space  on  almost  any  terms  when 
occupancy  rates  In  Middle  Atlantic  cities  ex- 
ceed 96  percent  and  may  climb  higher  once 
the  recession  subsidies. 

Finally,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  he  and  the  majority  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
he  Works  have  given  to  me  and  the  other 
minority  members  of  the  committee  and 
our  staffs  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  Senator  Stafford, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Randolph  and  my- 
self. We  will  have  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  General  Serv- 
icer Ad.-ninistration  jointly  review  the 
methods  used  to  bring  about  long-run 
cost  comparisons  between  leasmg  and 
construction,  and  we  will  have  a  judg- 
ment frcxn  the  OMB  as  to  which  route 
is  to  be  desired. 

Without  in  any  sense  wishing  to  di- 
rect which  way  a  study  should  take 
place,  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  bur- 
den will  be  on  those  conducting  the 
study    that    will    be    required    in    the 
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^  J     ^*.„„    -ToorKi    ♦«  rpfiiti.  the  requiring  the  Oovemment  to  pay  for  any      buUdlngs    housing    P*deral    offices    In    the 

amended   section   702(b)    to  refute  tne  [*2^^  grating   or    tax    expenses   each     Washington  area  alone  that  have  been  sold 

findings  made  by  the  General  Services  "^"^^  °^  ^^^^^    therefore,  obligate     to  foreign  interests.  One  of  those  buUdings 

Administration  last  autumn,  that  con-  J^^^  Government  to  an  expenditure  of  weU 

struction  is  usually  cneaper  in  tne  long  ^^^^  ^^^  million.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of 

run  and  that  OMB's  economic  assump-  jjj^    twenty    yeir    lease,    the    Government 

tions  that  argue  otherwise  have  been  would  have  to  extend  the  lease  or  find  other 

unrealistic.  ■?»<»  'or  the  NRC,  since  the  Government 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  would  not  own  the  building. 

not  that  far  away  from  having  an  an-  Dwplte  its  extraordinary  long-term  oosts— 
nual  leasing  bill  of  something  like  a  bil 


and  one  must  remember  that  many  govern- 
ment  functions    requiring   office   space   are 


houses  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  another  the  Army  Oirps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Section  702  establishes  a  goal  for  placing 
an  Increased  proportion  of  the  Federal  work 
force  In  Government-owned  buildings.  With- 
in ten  years,  sixty  percent  of  the  workers 
housed  by  GSA  would  have  to  be  placed  In 
Government-owned  space.  This  Is  a  reason- 


lion  doUars.  We  are  three-quarters  to     °^^  ^.^Tto  l^Trform^a:  long  as     ^^^^  <^^<^  '^^^^'^^^'^  8°»'    twenty  years  ago, 
that   point  nOW.,and  in  about ^a^years.     f^.-«,^^^-^rve^t^rrsleadlng  shirt-      8^^cent^o^^Federal^emplo^«»^^^^^^^^ 

cited  above,  notes  that  a  ratio  of  80-30  would 
save  even  more  money  in  the  long  run. 
At  the  behest  of  the  committee,  and  of  the 


we  Will  be  spending  a  billion  dollars  a    ^j^  esonomy  of  leasing  appeals  to  govern 
year  on  rent — with  nothing  to  show  for     ment  budget-cutters,  in  order  to  mask  the 

it  in  the  end,  as  they  say,  but  the  rent     long-term  costs  of  leasing,  the  office  of  Man-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

receipts.                                                                    agement   and    Budget   has   skewed   the   m-  co'^Ii^t't^  on  Public  Works  and  Tran^wr- 

Thls  practice  began  in  the  1960*8  as  a     sumptions  and  procedures  upon  which  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  HepresenUOves.  the 

budgetary  device,  and  it  has  served  that     GSA  makes  its  economic  analyses  of  wnetner  ^^^^^^  Buildings  Service  this  year  produced 

purpose;  but  it  is  not  our  judgment  that     to   lease  or   b"ild    »°    l°<"vldual   Instano^^  ^^  ,^^^,  ^^^  long-term  plan.  The  plans  m- 

it  has  served  the  oeoole  in  the  United     when  comparing  building  and  leasing  the  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^         ^^  ^^^  program 

iilt!  ^.ri:  H^'^^  ^.TnTthat  kind     GSA  performs  a  "P^^'-J^'Z^l^ror^  recommended  In  section  702.  (The  attached 

sis."  This  is  a  sound  practice,  borrowed  from  ^jj^^g  ^^  ^^^  from  the  PBS  plan  explam 

private  Industry.  In  recent  years,  nearly  a.i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  scheduling  of  the  program  in 

of  those  analyses  have  come  down  in  favor  ^gj^^g^  detaU  than  the  text  below.) 

of  leasing.                                              n*n  ^h*  ^"^^  rep>ort  Is  based  on  a  realistic  as- 

A  OAO  report  to  the  committee  (0*°  re-  guniptlon  of  severely  limited  growth  in  Ped- 


States  well.  We  do  not  escape  that  kind 
of  leasing  cost.  It  is  our  purpose  to  get 
these  facts  out  and  resolved  fis  between 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch, 
which  then  can  commence  to  report  to 


US  in  a  responsible  and  comprehensive     port  LCD-80-61.  June  20.  1980)    oxpiwnea     ^^ai  employment  and  on  curtaued  Federal 


why  m  Its  title:  "GSA  Lease  versus  Con- 
struction Present-Value  Cost  Analyses  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  were  Inaccurate." 
Among  other  inaccuracies,  GAO  noted 
several  tliat  arose  from  OMB  guidelines  pre- 
scribing how  GSA  should  compute  the  cost 
comparisons. 
The  GSA  Itself  has  now  completed  a  study 


building  costs  (In  line  with  the  guidelines 
proposed  In  section  302  of  the  bUl).  The  fig- 
ures show  that,  over  the  ten  years  allotted, 
the  construction  program  mandated  by  the 
bill  would  result  In  over  100  projects  being 
undertaken  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.7  billion. 
In  that  period  alone,  over  $2.8  billion  In  lease 

.„.„ .  payments  woiUd  be  avoided,  a  figure  all  the 

that  makes  the  point  more  forcefully.  The      more  impressive  when  one  considers  that,  for 


manner  about  the  subject. 

ExHiarr  1 
Discussion  or  Leasing  and  Consteuction, 
pp.  55-62,  BKPoar  No.  97-i8 
Over    the    past    16    years,    in    successive 
Democratic     and     RepubUcan     administra- 
tions, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

in  the  shortsighted  pursuit  of  budget  trim-     ^^^_  „»___„ ^ • 

mlng.   has  forced  a  drastic  curtailment  of     qsa  studied  comparable  construction   and      most  of  the  period,  the  new  projects  wlU  be 


Federal  office  space  ownership  and  a  con-  1^3^^  projects  in  126  geographic  areas  and 
comitant  increase  in  leasing.  demonstrated  that,  using  the  correct  Inter- 
According  to  a  report  of  the  Oeneral  Ac-  est  rate  Identlflel  by  GAO  and  aprroriate 
counting  Office  (OAO  Report  L<3D-ai>-7.  inflation  rates  and  other  factors,  "the  evl- 
October  17.  1979),  from  flsal  year  19''6  to  fls-  dence  would  support  an  eronomlc  decision 
cal  year  1979,  there  was  no  appreciable  In-  to  buUd  rather  than  lease  in  most  cases." 


crease  in  Government-owned  space  whUe 
leased  space  increased  by  over  100  percent, 
from  44.6  to  93.3  million  sqtiare  feet.  Annual 
rental  payments  of  the  GSA  In  the  same 
period  increased  from  tl31  to  $620  million. 
Lease  payments  in  fiscal  year  1981  account 
for  over  41  percent  of  the  public  buildings 


Using  the  OMB  requirements,  however,  "will 
almost  always  result  in  a  lease  decision." 

The  GSA  stated  that  its  studies  indicate 
that  a  ratio  of  80  percent  federally-owned 
space  to  20  percent  leased  space  would  be 
the  most  cost-effective  combination,  and 
would    satisfy    the    Government's    need    for 


budget,   while  construction   funds   account     leased  space  to  accommodate  temoorary  and 


for  under  1  percent  of  the  budget.  For  fiscal 
year  1980  the  rental  budget  was  $676  mil- 
lion: for  fiscal  year  1981  It  U  $680  million: 
for  1982,  it  is  estimated  at  $729  nUllion. 

Leasing  expenditures  have  Increased  $164 
million,  or  27  percent.  In  2  years.  They  will 


changing  Federal  agency  requirements. 

Even  the  most  sensitive  national  security 
functions  of  the  Government  have  been  rro- 
vided  rented  soace  In  private  buildings  con- 
structed with"  even  rudimentary  security 
meas'jres.  Security  features  in  these  buUd- 


unavallable  for  occupancy  and  the  prospec- 
tive tenants  wUl.  therefore,  stlU  be  housed 
in  leased  space.  The  saving  In  fiscal  year 
1993  alone  is  $800  mUUon.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  10-year  program  will  be  recouped  In 
about  15  years.  GAO  has  estimated  that  a 
Federal  building  pays  for  Itself  on  the  GSA 
ledgers  in  14  years,  when  one  considers  its 
cost  and  the  rental  payments  made  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  GSA  for  space  within  It. 

Part  n — GSA  Housed  Population  and  Space 
Teends 

planned  CEOWTH   in   HOtTSED  POPULATION  AND 
GSA   CONTBOLLEO   SPACE 

As  Stated  Ui  the  Strategic  Posture  (>^- 
pendix  A),  space-needs  projections  in  the 
PBS  Management  Planning  System  are  com- 
munity based.  They  are  derived  from  fore- 
casts in  Pederal-po?ulatlon-to-be-housed  In 


increase   nearly   $50   mlUlon    In   fiscal   year     ings  are  usually  added  later,  at  Government      v^.         ,    ...    -  „-        ,  ...mFnation  of  the 
1982,   a   ye^tr    L    which,   according   to   hsA     e^nse.  One  unfortunate  -ult  Is  that  the      GSA  -ntroHed  space^  a  s^o^U^^^ 


Government,  conscious  of  Its  capital  invest- 
ment in  such  buildings  and  the  disruption 
to  actl-itles  attenf-n*  u-r>n  a  re'o-^^ion  Is 
loath  to  vacate.  The  building  owners  know 
this,  too,  and  negotiations  for  lease  renewals 
are  accordingly  concluded  on  terms  over- 
whelmingly favorable  to  the  owners. 
The  same  situation  ssems  to  occur  in  the 

case   of   nonsecret   Gcernment   offices,   too,  .,.   „.  .^«^,„  /.ii,Ati. 

_  particularly    where    the    amount    of    space     GSA  space  wUl  grow  very  "o*»"yJ»^7f 

Twenty  years  ago,  82  percent  of  the  Fed-  {eased  Is  large  or  where  computers  or  o'her  less  that  1  percent  compounded  per  year) 
eral  employees  provided  office  space  by  the  special  equl'^ment  have  teen  placed  In  the  from  811.000  In  FY  80  to  977.000  by  the  end 
GSA    were    In    Government-owned    space,     building.  The  Go-emment  can   be   a  most      of  FY  93. 


officials,  no  additional  leased  space  will  be 
acquired.  "Vbe  leasing  program  Is  a  Of^ttve 
of  the  forces  of  Inflation,  tight  credit,  and 
utility  and  property  tax  increases  that  char- 
aoterize  the  private  rental  market.  At  the 
present  rate,  the  rental  bill  will  break  the 
$1  billion  mark  in  fiscal  year  1986;  Just  6 
years  thereafter  it  vriU  exceed  $2  blUlon; 
it  will  reach  $3  billion  In  fiscal  year  1994. 


Plan  projections  for  space  requirements  over 
the  FY  80-«7  period  are  shown  In  Table  1. 
These  projections  are  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing assumptions: 

a.  That,  as  previously  stated,  a  ratio  of 
60  percent  personnel  housed  In  government- 
owned  space  to  40  percent  In  leased  space 
will  be  attained  by  the  end  of  FY  93.  and 

b.  That  go-ernment  population  housed  In 


Now  that  figure  Is  down  to  S2  percent,  and 
It  will  drop  to  50  percent  tn  2  years  even 
if  the  Initiatives  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion sire  enacted  and  Implemented  Immedi- 
ately. 

This  turnabout  In  the  pubUc  buildings 
program  occurred  because  leasing  has  the 
short-term  budgetary  advantage  of  requir- 
ing a  fraction  of  the  outlay,  in  any  given 
year,  required  to  construct  or  purchase  a 
building.  A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Committee  was  asked  to  approve  a  "$15  mil- 
lion" lease  for  headouarters  offices  of  the 
Nuclear   Regulatory   Commlsslcm.  Construe 


lucrative  tenant.  The  Committee  uncovered 
situations  in  which  the  "competition"  in 
bidding  for  Government  leases  appears  to 
have  been  unnaturally  and  unnecessarily 
restricted.  Following  one  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee referred  five  of  8«ven  proposed  GSA 
leases  to  the  Inspector  General  of  GSA.  He 
la*er  re-o-t»d  tha*  thr-"  o'  the  fi-e  sp- 
peared  worthy  of  Investigation  for  misfea- 
sance. One  of  the  leases  was  about  to  be 
renewed  at  increased  cost,  when  the  ex-ira- 
tlon  date  on  the  existing  lease  was  still  a 
year  and  a  half  away. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Government  has  no 


This  personnel  growth  pattern  compares 
favorably  with  prolectlons  made  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatUtlcs  and  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Mana^ment.  This  magnitude  has 
also  been  independently  confirmed  through 
the  results  of  a  GSA  regression  multiples 
mo<?el.  which  fore-Bsts  soa-^  as  a  f-nctlon 
of  Federal  white  coUar  pt^ulatlon  and  utm- 
zation  rates.  

Under  these  assumptions,  a  need  lor  a 
total  of  apcroxlmately  41  mUUon  addition^ 
Government-owned  square  feet  is  projected 
above  the  FY  1980  amount.  Leased  space  de- 
creases from  a  high  of  100.3  million  sq.  ft. 
83  2  million  by  1993.  Planned  de- 


tlon  of  a  headouarters  building  was  estlmat-  say  o-er  transfers  of  ownership  of  bulHlngs  in  1987  to  vi-i  ""'""""'  'IT""  actions  wUl 
ed  to  cost  $113  million.  But  the  lease  was  In  which  it  leases  soace.  The  committees  at-  liveries  from  prior  ^~ J'f'  .^^  of  Oov- 
for  a  20-year  term,  and  contained  a  clause     tentlon    has   been    called    to   a   number   of     bring  approximately  w-«  mui 
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•nunent-ownod  sp*c«  Into  the  Inventory  be- 
twMn  isao  and  1985.  Since  the  FT  1982  pro- 
gram has  been  submitted,  and  allowing  five 
yean  for  site  selection  and  acquisition,  de- 
•Irn.  construction,  and  delivery  of  newly  con- 
■truoUd  q>*ee,  33  mlUlon  aquarv  feet  must 
be  planned,  appro  ed.  and  t>.njed  o.er  the 
Mwn-year  period,  n  1983-1989.  or  approxi- 
mately five  million  square  feet  of  deliveries 
per  year  for  FT  87-93. 

•SDUCKD  DKFENDCNCK  CPON  LXASED  SPACX 

As  demonstrated  in  Part  I.  the  planned 
construction  program  will  be  a  more  effective 
way  to  satisfy  housing  requirements. 

Figure  3  shows  the  historical  mix  of  the 
percent  of  personnel  housed  in  all  OSA- 
owned  qMce  to  leased  space.  Since  FT  71, 


leased  olBce  space  has  risen  from  35.7  million 
square  feet  or  about  37  percent  of  the  Inven- 
tory to  88.1  million  square  feet  or  47  percent 
of  the  inventory  in  1980.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed  If  08A  Is  to  reduce  Its  dependence 
upon  leased  space,  where  sharply  rising 
rental  rates  have  become  a  major  character- 
istic of  the  market  place. 

Figure  4-A  depicts  the  Impact  of  the  plan- 
ned stepped-up  construction  and  acquisition 
program.  By  that  date,  the  government- 
owned  space  inventory  will  approximate  183.4 
million  square  feet,  whereas  leased  space  will 
total  83.a  million  square  teet.  As  new  space 
deliveries  be^ln  to  reach  the  Inventory,  leased 
space  levels  drop  sharply  coomienclng  In 
FT  88. 


Figure  4-B,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the 
more  undesirable  alternative  space  inventory 
pattern  If  PBS  Is  limited  to  a  small  construc- 
tion program  comparable  to  the  last  five 
years  of  about  800,000  square  feet  annually 
In  this  case  by  FT  93,  115.6  million  square 
feet  of  space  must  be  leased  while  158.1  mil- 
lion would  be  government-owned. 

Figure  S  shows  the  detrimental  cost  Impact 
that  would  be  experienced  If  the  present 
lower-scale  construction  program  Is  con- 
tinued. Over  the  FT  80-93  period,  rental  costs 
would  rise  from  approximately  9600  million 
to  92.8  billion.  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  set  forth  In  the  PBS  management 
plan,  would  reduce  this  escalation,  with 
rental  costs  rising  from  8 13  billion  In  FT  87 
to  82.0  billion  In  FT  93. 


TABLE  I.-PBS  MANAGEMENT  PUN  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  VERSUS  LEASED  INVENTORY  CHANGES  NECESSARY  TO  SATISFY  FORECASTED  POPULATION  HOUSING  REQUIREMENTS  AND 

ACHIEVE  60/40  MIX  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1993 


Fiscal  year— 


19»   I9«l   1982   1913   1984   198S   1986   1987   1988   198S   1990   1991 


1992 


1993 


Span  (iniHmi  squari  faat): 

Govwnmant  ownad 142  3 

^•••^ - I."::::::::::  a&s 

Total >2218 

Panaaaal  fcasii*  (MiMons):  ~       ~ 

In  GovsfRiiMirt-owMd  spaca 0  455 

la  laand  s»aca ".40j 

ToJal  •  (0 J  pafcant  overall  population  irowlh  h)f ecasM) ■ .  861 

PaooitMl  housiai  ratios  (pafceol): 

Parcatit  iHMnad  in  Ga»c'ninent-o«nad 53 

Vacsus  percani  housad '  n  laasad 47 
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Noti :  Dasiin  starts  must  averiii  5,000,000  «.=  for  fiscal  years  1983-87.  For  fiscal  years  1987-93  r 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who,  while 
not  a  member  of  our  committee,  has 
taken  an  informed  and  extensive  and 
detailed  interest  In  this  subject.  Is  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  Is  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I 
understand  that  he  wishes  to  speak  now, 
as  he  spoke  with  great  force  and  clarity 
when  we  last  discussed  the  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  tind  Public 
WtMits.  I  take  this  opportunity,  not  just 
as  a  pleasantry  but  it  is  something  that 
I  would  like  the  record  to  reflect,  to  say 
that  in  our  committee  over  the  years,  we 
have  worked  diligently  to  keep  what 
might  be  called  politics  or  partisanship 
out  of  the  presentation  of  measures  that 
come  to  the  floor.  The  present  Presiding 
Ofllcer  is  conscious,  as  a  new  member  of 
the  committee,  that  we  do  have  spirited 
debate,  often  divisions,  on  issues  that  are 
rather  deeply  believed  in.  Yet  there  is  not 
the  divisiveness  or  abrasiveness  which,  I 
hope,  as  far  as  possible,  we  can  keep  out 
of  the  body  poUtic  here,  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  2  years  of  work  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  It  Is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  biU  on  this  subject  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  but  failed 
to  become  law. 

I  participated  in  the  development  of 
th's  bill  and  fully  support  its  provisions 
Thla  leglslaUon   will   bring   order  and 
reason  to  the  public  buUdings  programs 
or  the  General  Services  Administration 


Mr.  President,  the  Committee  mi  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  has  juris- 
diction over  a  myriad  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  six  Cabinet-level  departments 
and  eight  independent  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion to  extension  of  existing  program 
authorities  and  formulation  of  new  ones, 
the  committee  maintains  continuous 
oversight  over  program  implementation. 
This  oversight  process  has  periodically 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  legisla- 
tion making  widespread  changes  in  pro- 
grams under  our  jurisdiction.  S.  533,  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1981,  is  such  a 
measure. 

S.  533,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
reforms  and  reorganizes  the  public 
buildings  program  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  This  is  an  enormous 
projram,  imder  which  nearlv  1  million 
Federal  employees  are  provided  working 
space  at  a  cost,  in  fiscal  year  1981.  of 
nearlv  $14  bill  on. 

The  bill  addresses  in  a  comprehensive 
maimer  all  of  the  components  we  believe 
necessary  to  give  direction  to  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  correctly 
implement  its  mandate  as  the  house- 
keeping agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  measure  is  the  result  of  2  years 
of  effort  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Pu'^lic  Works.  De- 
v'o-mert.  o<  the  b'H  be«»an  i"  Mprch 
1979,  immediately  after  the  committee 
imposed  a  moratorium  on  the  approval 
of  nonemergency  building  and  leasing 
proposals  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. That  action  was  the  out- 
growth of  years  of  frustratlwi  In  trying 


to  carry  out  a  public  buildings  program 
without  the  guides  of  a  clear  and  concise 
policy  and  with  an  agency  whose  per- 
formance was  uneven.  It  had  been  20 
years  since  the  Congress  addressed  the 
total  public  buildings  program.  There 
had  been  many  changes  in  Government 
since  then,  and  we  had  learned  much 
about  how  buildings  operations  should 
be  performed. 

An  earlier  version  of  the  leglslaticm  we 
offer  today  was  introduced  in  December 
1979,  following  9  months  of  committee 
hearings  and  staff  meetings  with  private 
real  estate,  construction,  and  design  ex- 
perts. After  more  hearings,  the  commit- 
tee ordered  that  bill  (S.  2080)  reported 
by  unanimous  vote  in  March  1980.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  71  to  8. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  died  in  conference  last  December. 
This  measure  which  we  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  this  Chamber  nearly  11  months  ago. 
The  public  buildings  program  of  this 
country  has  been  ephemeral  and  im- 
structured  from  its  beginning.  Prom  the 
first  Congress  until  early  this  century, 
the  Federal  buildings  were  authorized  by 
location  and  cost  in  separate  legislation. 
From  1902  to  1959,  onmibus  bills  were 
passed  sporadically  authorizing  building 
construction  in  certain  locations.  TTie 
first  major  attempt  to  codify  a  buildings 
program  was  in  the  Public  Buildings  Act 
of  1959 

That  act  provided  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  building  construction  through 
resolutions  adopted  by  both  the  Senate 
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Committee  <m  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  GSA 
was  required  to  submit  to  the  committees 
prospectuses  describing  the  need  for  con- 
struction, repair,  or  alteratlcm  of  public 
buildings,  if  the  estimated  cost  for  such 
work  was  in  excess  of  $500,000.  In  1972, 
the  act  was  amended  to  require  prospec- 
tuses and  subsequent  committee  approval 
of  new  leaslngs  or  lease  renewals  of 
$500,000  or  more. 

In  the  more  than  20  years  since  this 
procedure  was  adopted,  it  has  proven 
both  Inadequate  and  Ineffective.  Pros- 
pectuses are  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee In  a  haphazard  manner.  Some  of 
them  require  immediate  action.  Their 
content  does  not  provide  enough  infor- 
mation to  properly  inform  the  committee 
of  the  details  of  the  projects.  Committee 
approval  of  such  projects  is  In  effect  a 
blank  check  to  GSA  to  carry  out  a  proj- 
ect about  which  little  detail  is  known. 
Projects  are  authorized  with  no  clear 
indication  of  whether  there  will  be  ap- 
propriations to  undertake  them. 

GSA  appears  to  have  no  system  of 
long-range  planning,  overall  program 
priorities,  or  control  over  the  substance 
or  timing  of  prospectus  submissions. 

These  considerations  2  years  ago 
prompted  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  further  authorizations  of 
nonemergency  public  building  projects, 
pending  committee  review  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive remedial  legislation.  "Riis  was  the 
first  In-depth  Investigation  of  the  pro- 
gram In  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  S.  533  is  the  result  of 
more  than  2  years  of  committee  delibera- 
tions. Extensive  hearings  were  held. 
Members  of  the  committee  and  its  staff 
held  lengthy  meetings  with  executive 
branch  officials  and  experts  from  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

S.  533,  as  reported,  constitutes  a  major 
reformation  and  reorganization  of  the 
public  buildings  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  bill 
requires,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Federal  Government's  building 
program,  continual  long-range  planning. 
It  provides  Congress  with  systematic  an- 
nual procedures  for  authorizing  and 
overseeing  the  operation  of  the  program. 
It  establishes  policies  and  priorities  to  be 
followed  in  locating  Federal  offices. 

The  existing  unsatisfactory  prospectus 
system  Is  eliminated.  Instead  of  sporadic 
submission  of  Individual  prospectuses, 
the  bill  requires  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  an  aimual  basis,  a  program  for 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  a 
5 -year  plan  projecting  the  public  build- 
ings needs  of  the  Nation.  The  annual 
report  is  to  Include  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  needs  and  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
as  well  as  a  priority  listing  of  building 
construction,  acquisition,  renovation,  new 
leases,  and  lease  renewals.  A  listing  is 
also  required  of  all  public  buildings  pro- 


posed to  be  vacated,  exchanged,  or  dis- 
posed of  by  GSA. 

Following  submission  of  the  annual 
report,  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  will  develop  a  bill  au- 
thorizing all  approved  building  projects, 
regardless  of  cost.  This  will  give  the  com- 
mittee oversight  of  the  entire  buildings 
program,  including  the  smaller  projects 
over  which  no  congressional  control  was 
previously  exercised.  Lump-sum  authori- 
zations will  be  provided  for  minor  proj- 
ects, and  major  projects  will  be  author- 
ized for  appropriations  only  after  pre- 
liminary planning  and  design  have  been 
completed.  No  appropriation  can  be  made 
by  the  Congress  or  obligated  by  the  GSA 
administrator  without  authorization  In 
an  annual  bill. 

S.  533  also  addresses  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  Federal  leasing  versus  construc- 
tion. From  fiscal  years  1966  to  1979,  there 
was  no  appreciable  increase  In  the 
amount  of  federally-owned  office  space, 
while  leased  space  Increased  by  more 
than  100  percent.  Annual  lease  payments 
by  GSA  In  that  period  increased  from 
$131  million  to  $520  million.  At  its  cur- 
rent pace,  the  aimual  rental  budget  will 
exceed  $1  billion  within  the  next  3  years. 
As  it  Is,  lease  payments  In  fiscal  year 
1980  accounted  for  over  39  percent  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Service  budget,  while 
construction  funds  constitute  Just  over 
1  percent  of  that  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  false  economy. 
Leasing  has  an  immediate  budgetary  ad- 
vantage in  any  one  year  of  requiring 
a  fraction  of  the  outlay  required  to  con- 
struct or  purchase  a  building.  But  when 
one  compares  construction  expenditures 
to  leasing  costs  over  a  period  equivalent 
to  the  expected  life  of  a  Federal  building, 
construction  Is  far  more  cost-effective. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  8.  533 
requires  GSA  to  diminish  the  size  of  its 
leased  Inventory,  which  now  houses  48 
percent  of  GSA-controlled  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  bill  requires  that,  within  10 
years  of  passage,  60  percent  of  Federal 
employees  under  the  act  be  located  in 
Government-owned  space. 

The  legislation  expresses  the  commit- 
tee's intent  that  leasing  should  only  be 
utilized  when  Federal  space  needs  can- 
not otherwise  be  met  in  Government- 
owned  space.  This  will  hold  down  Fed- 
eral costs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  ccmtalns  very  few  features 
that  were  not  a  part  of  last  year's  meas- 
ure. One  of  these  is  section  308  which 
incorporates  a  proposal  I  made  when  leg- 
islation was  considered  by  the  Senate 
last  year.  Over  the  years  there  has  been 
the  practice  to  name  Federal  facilities  for 
individuals  in  recognition  of  their 
achievements.  Section  308  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  carry 
this  practice  further  so  that  we  can  pro- 
vide living  memorials  for  those  individ- 
uals so  honored.  I  believe  that  if  an  In- 
dividual's achievements  are  significant 
enough  to  have  his  or  her  name  placed 
on  a  building  then  they  are  worthy  of 
substantially  more  than  that.  Section  308 


provides  for  local  initiative  In  creating 
living  memorials  through  persons  for 
whom  buildings  are  named.  The  Admin- 
istrator may  contribute  up  to  $10,000  in 
matching  funds  to  those  amounts  raised 
locally.  It  Is  envisioned  that  the  type  of 
memorial  will  be  determined  by  local 
citizens  and  can  include  fountains,  gar- 
dens, walks,  stained  glass  windows  or 
other  suitable  works  of  art  in  or  adja- 
cent to  the  building. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  to  a  suit- 
able and  proper  way  to  honor  those  indi- 
viduals who  made  ccxitributions  to  our 
Nation  and  commimitles. 

Title  VI  of  the  bill  is  Intended  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  design  of  Federal 
buildings.  Currently,  nearly  all  of  the  de- 
sign work  of  GSA  is  carried  out  by  pri- 
vately employed  architects  and  engi- 
neers. GSA  staff  Is  not  actively  involved 
in  actual  design.  Section  601  requires  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  constructicMi  and  renova- 
tion projects  to  be  designed  by  in-house 
staff.  The  agency  has  indicated  they 
could  handle  up  to  20  percent  of  such 
work  on  an  annual  basis. 

In  addition,  title  VI  requires  design 
competitions  to  be  held  with  respect  to  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  remaining  c<xi- 
struction  and  renovation  iMt>jects.  This 
Is  Intended  to  produce  a  higher  quality 
of  Federal  architecture  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  members  al  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  who 
worked  hard  for  over  2  years  in  the  de- 
vdopment  of  this  legislation.  While  all 
members  took  active  part  In  Its  consider- 
atlrai,  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Danixl  Patrick 
MoYioHAN  who  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  buildings  matters  for  the  minor- 
ity on  our  committee.  He  and  Senator 
RoBEHT  Stafford,  our  chairman,  devoted 
much  time,  effort,  and  imagination  to 
this  measure.  Their  ccxitributions  have 
helped  in  a  significant  manner  to  make 
this  truly  one  of  the  most  carefully  de- 
veloped and  important  bills  to  come  he- 
fore  the  Senate  this  year.  I  thank  them 
and  all  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  ovw- 
whelmlngly  to  adopt  S.  533. 

Mr.  GI£NN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  offered 
bv  Senators  Staffoko,  Randolph,  and 
MoTNiHAic  to  S.  533,  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1981,  have  my  support  and 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senators  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  for  their 
long  and  hard  efforts  on  this  legislation. 

I  view  these  amendments  as  a  major 
improvement  In  S.  533.  and  I  believe 
that  they  lay  the  groimdwork  for  a  much 
improved  and  effective  process  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  determine  how 
best  to  house  its  employees. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
presumption  that  Increased  Federal  con- 
struction of  office  space  would  result  in 
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MTlngB  to  the  taxpayer  and  with  the 
proTlsiotia  of  8.  533  and  Its  ptedecessors 
which  tranilated  this  iiresumptlon  Into 
VMeral  poUey.  It  was  this  concern 
which  led  me  to  propoae  an  amendment 
to  last  year's  committee  bill  which 
would  have  much  the  same  effect  as 
thoae  offered  by  the  Senators  today. 

Thtab  amendments  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mlnlatratlOD  Insure  that  specified  per- 
centages of  Pederal  emplojrees  be  housed 
In  pabUe  boOdings  by  specific  dates,  and 
wouM  provide  for  a  caae-by-case  review 
fay  08A  to  determine  whether  construc- 
ttoQ  or  leasinc  would  be  the  least  expen- 
sive method  of  providing  space  for  Fed- 
eral employees. 

I  believe  that  it  serves  the  ttucjutyer 
and  the  economy  best  to  allow  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  compete  with  Federal  con- 
struction for  the  opportunity  of  provid- 
ing c^ce  space  for  Federal  employees  at 
the  lowest  cost.  In  some  Instances,  leas- 
ing will  result  in  the  lowest  cost  of  pro- 
viding ofQce  space  because  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  private  sector  to  provide 
equivalent  space  at  a  lower  cost  than 
Federal  construction. 

Federally  ctxistructed  space  is  often 
more  expensive  than  private  leased  space 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  only 
existing  study  of  c(Hnparative  construo- 
tlon  costs  it  was  determined  that  the 
average  cost  of  federally  constructed 
once  buildings  exceeds  the  average  cost 
of  comparable,  privately  c<»stnicted 
office  buildings  by  up  to  55  percent. 

This  study.  "Cost  and  Performance 
Study:  A  Comparison  of  Federally  and 
Privately  Constructed  Office  Buildings." 
was  completed  by  Hanscomb  Associates 
for  OSA  In  July  1976.  and  It  attributed 
the  Increased  costs  to  several  factors: 
Documentation  and  reporting  require- 
ments, procurement  poUcies  and  stand- 
ards, complex  and  protracted  selection  of 
design  coosultants,  labor  standards  and 
other  statutory  requirements. 

The  most  important  factor  cited  in  the 
study  is  the  lack  of  effective  cost-cmitrol 
incentives  or  procedures  in  Federal  con- 
struction. The  private  developer  has  an 
important  Incentive  that  acts  as  a 
powerful  force  in  controlling  and  reduc- 
ing costs:  the  desire  to  make  a  profit. 

In  the  public  sector,  there  is  only  a 
desire  to  sumdy  space  and  to  maintain 
an  appropriate  tanage. 

By  the  same  token,  there  will  be 
instances  where  Federal  construction 
makes  more  economic  sense  than  private 
leasing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  sup- 
port a  balanced  program  of  providing 
space  for  public  employees  which  includes 
twth  OHistruction  and  leasing.  I  believe 
that  the  amendments  (^ered  today 
which  provide  for  a  case-by-case  deter- 
mination of  whether  leasing  or  building 
produces  space  for  the  Government  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayer  are  a 
majM'  improvement  in  S.  533,  and  lay 
the  groundwork  for  such  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  leasing  and  construction. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
remain  skeptical  about  the  cost  savings 


estimate  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port because  it  assumes  that  only  13.3 
million  square  feet  of  usable  space  would 
be  needed  to  meet  the  target  originally 
proposed  by  the  bill. 

This  is  considerably  less  space  per 
employee  than  it  has  been  the  General 
Services  Administration's  practice  to 
provide  heretofore.  And  the  estimate  uses 
a  cost  of  $120  per  occupiable  square  foot 
as  Its  1981  baseline  for  Federal  cwistruc- 
tion  costs.  Again,  past  practice  would  in- 
dicate that  this  figure  is  low. 

Indeed,  the  average  cost  of  all  the 
buildings  proposed  by  the  GSA  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  period  from  fiscal  year 
1981  through  1987  was  about  $165  per 
square  foot,  if  you  leave  out  the  court- 
houses that  were  included  in  that  pro- 
posal and  which  are,  admittedly,  of  more 
monumental  native. 

On  balance,  however,  the  amendments 
offered  by  Senators  Stafford,  Moyndian, 
and  Randolph  have  addressed  my  con- 
cerns that  OSA  decisionmaking  processes 
in  this  important  function  be  improved, 
that  Federal  office  buildings  be  func- 
tional, and  that  the  taxpayers'  interest 
be  guarded. 

With  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments. I  intend  to  support  the  bill  and 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
offering  these  improvements. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  the 
fioor  for  this  brief  statement.  I  thank 
him  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stbvxns).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr  President,  I  re- 
spond to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  if  ours  is  a  better  bill  this  year, 
and  we  like  to  think  that  it  is,  it  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  degree  and  the  ami- 
able rigor  with  which  he  pressed  us  with 
respect  to  our  ideas,  and  that  is  what  a 
deliberative  body  is  about. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  could  not  more 
agree  with  what  he  has  said,  that  these 
are  ch:)ices  to  be  made.  But  they  should 
be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  Government,  not  in  terms  of 
what  will  the  next  budget  look  like,  be- 
cause we  mean  to  be  here  more  than  the 
next  fiscal  year.  We  have  been  aroimd 
for  a  long  time.  We  hope  to  stay  around 
for  a  long  time.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that 
in  the  long  history  of  the  world  I  think  it 
can  be  argued  that  civilizaticMis  are  more 
remembered  for  their  Government  build- 
ings than  for  anything  else. 

If  one  asks  what  one  does  when  he 
travels  abroad  as  a  young  person,  one 
goes  to  look  at  one  Government  building 
after  another. 

I  hope  we  are  not  to  be  remembered 
for  those  produced  in  the  last  20  years 
either  by  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  GSA. 

But  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ux.  STAFFORD.  lAi.  President  I  move 
that/the    committee    amendments    be 


adopted  en  bloc,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

UP  AMSNDMENT  NO.   67 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  cerUUn  cost-saving  pro- 
visions and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
myself.  Mr.  Moynihan.  and  Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH.  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  b?  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a;  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stappoko) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Motnihan,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  67. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  as  I 
shall  explain  it. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Grasslet).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  10.  beginning  on  line  9.  strike  out 

all  through  page  II,  line  5,  and  renumber  the 

succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

On  page  13.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly : 

"(8)  The  term  'geographical  area'  means 
an  area  encompassing  a  population  of  no 
less  than  one  million  persons,  except  that  In 
the  caae  of  a  State  or  territory  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  one  million  persons.  It 
means  the  State  or  territory.". 

On  page  16.  after  line  17.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  and  renumber  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly; 

"(1)  the  costs.  Including  relocation  and 
operating  costs,  of  proposed  locations:". 

On  page  18,  line  15,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  unless  such  leasing  would  not  prove  feasi- 
ble and  prudent  compared  with  the  cost  and 
with  the  potential  for  the  conservation  of 
energy  of  leasing  at  another  location.". 

On  page  18,  line  18,  strllce  out  the  hyphen 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "and 
by  anticipated  cost  savlnga — ". 

On  page  20.  strike  out  all  on  lines  21 
through  24  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  302.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
303,  pubUc  buildings  shall  be  of  such  design 
and  construction  as  to  approximate  the  costs, 
durability,  and  ratio  of  net  usable  space  to 
gross  space  of  commercial  buildings  that 
serve  similar  purposes.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  Adxnlnlstrator,  pursuant  to  section  801 
of  this  Act.  requests  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  a  public  building  that  woiUd 
exceed  the  cost,  durablUty,  or  space  stand- 
ards of  this  section,  be  shall  explain  the 
amount  and  cause  of  such  excess  In  the  list 
required  pursuant  to  section  801(a)(2).". 

On  page  21.  line  21.  strike  out  all  after 
"that."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "to  the  extent  possible,  and  consistent 
with  minimizing  costs,  such". 

On  page  22.  strike  out  all  on  lines  3 
through  7.  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng : 
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"(4)  provide  parking  spaoa  for  Oovem- 
ment  motor  vehicles  and  handicapped  em- 
ployees as  necessary,  and  such  other  parliing 
space  for  visitors  and  employee  vehicles  as  is 
consistent  with  a  genaral  policy  of  transpor- 
tation efficiency  and  energy  conservauon; 
and". 

On  page  22,  line  10,  strike  out  "may"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "aball." 

On  page  22,  utrllrnj^t  aU  on  lines  21 
througn  24,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
f oUowlng: 

"Sbc.  806.  The  Administrator  shaU  provUle 
sheltered  and  secure  locations  and  equip- 
ment for  parking  bicycles,  and  may  provide 
suitable  support  facilities,  at  each  new  pub- 
lic buUdlng  as  necessary  to  facilitate  bicycle 
use  by  employees  and  visitors.  He  shall  pro- 
vide similar  bicycle  parking  and  facilities  at 
existing  public  buildings  and  leased  buUd- 
Ings  where  he  determines  bicycle  use  is,  or 
may  become  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure  required.". 

On  page  31,  line  10,  strike  out  "the  high- 
est level  of  permanent". 

On  page  32,  strike  out  all  on  lines  4 
through  9  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(A)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  light  of  the  market  for  such  ac- 
tivities or  the  need  and  potential  for  pro- 
moting commercial  or  cultural  activity  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  buUdlng  or  serving  the 
employees  and  visitors  In  the  building;  and". 

On  page  36,  line  8,  insert  a  period  after 
"buUdlngs"  and,  on  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out" 
or  temporarily  Installed  in  leased  buUdlngs.". 

On  page  36.  Une  23  and  page  38,  lines  4  and 
5,  strike  out  "or  leased". 

On  page  37.  line  15.  Insert  a  period  after 
"buUdlngs"  and.  on  lines  16  through  17. 
strike  out  ",  and  one-twentieth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  sums  avalUble  for  the  lease  of 
buUdlngs.". 

On  page  41.  line  16.  strike  out  "primarily"; 
on  line  20,  strike  out  "tem-orary";  on  line 
20,  strtlce  out  "conditions"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "considerations". 

On  page  41,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike 
out  aU  through  pare  42,  line  22,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  Tn  recommending  projects 
and  actions  to  acconunodate  the  public 
buUdlng  needs  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  801  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  realistic  com- 
parisons of  the  lon^-term  costs  and  benefits 
of  construction,  acquisition,  and  leasing. 
Such  comparisons  shall  consider,  as  neces- 
sary, assumptions  of  present  and  future  in- 
flation. Interest  rates,  and  operating  and 
other  expenses  of  the  various  alternatives. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Administrator  rec- 
ommends a  project  or  action  other  than  tliat 
for  which  the  long-term  coet«  are  lowest, 
he  shall  explain  the  basis  for  his  alternative 
recommendation. 

(b)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Administrator  shall  Jointly  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransportAtlon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  detailing 
methods  to  be  used  in  formulating  the  long- 
term  comparisons  of  costs  and  benefits  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section.  The  report 
may  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  experts 
from  private  Industry  and  shaU  include  a 
comparison  of  the  methods  proposed  with 
those  used  In  private  industry. 

(c)  (1)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
long-term  economies  would  he  effected  by 


assuring  that,  within  ten  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  fewer  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  whose  offices  are  provided 
under  this  Act  have  principal  offices  in  pubUc 
buUdlngs. 

(2)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  percentages 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  government 
provided  offices  In  leased  space  and  public 
buUdlng  space  shall  be  achieved  uniformly 
throughout  the  Matkm:  ProtMoi,  Tliat.  in 
attempting  to  achieve  this  uniformity  the 
Administrator  shall  take  into  account  com- 
parative local  vacancy  and  rental  rates  for 
office  space,  and  other  market  conditions  and 
program  considerations  in  such  manner  as  to 
maximize  the  economic  benefit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  to  localities  through- 
out the  Nation.". 

On  page  43.  line  10  strike  out  ";  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator provides  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Wortcs  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  an  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  not 
securing  such  an  option;  and". 

On  page  43.  beginning  on  Une  13.  strike 
out  all  through  page  44.  line  2. 

On  page  44.  line  3.  ^Itrike  out  "No"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not 
to  lease  space  to  acconunodate.  and  no  ad- 
ditional". 

On  page  46.  line  18.  after  "costs"  insert 
"that  would  be  required";  on  line  19.  strike 
oat  "702"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "702 
(c)". 

On  page  48,  Une  10.  strike  out  "an  appro- 
priation" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  contracts". 

On  page  48.  line  II.  after  "term"  Insert 
"in  such  amounts  as  are  specified  in  annual 
appropriations  acts  and",  on  Une  12,  strike 
out  "an  appropriation"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "lease". 

On  page  49.  line  8.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semi-colon;  after 
line  8.  insert  the  foUowing  new  paragraphs: 

"(C)  $2385.000  for  acquisition  of  sites 
for  public  buildings,  including  site  investi- 
gation and  relocation  costs;  and 

(D)  $689,000  for  preliminary  design  of 
pubUc  buildings.". 

On  page  SO.  line  5.  strike  out  "and";  on 
Une  8.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and":  after  line  8,  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  psLragraph: 

"(E)  tl.740.000  for  pre'.lmlnary  design  of 
renovation,  alteration,  and  repair  projects.". 

On  page  60.  on  lines  11  and  IS,  before 
"for"  insert  "to  enter  Into  contracts". 

On  page  SO.  beginning  on  Une  22.  strike 
out  all  through  page  .11.  line  6,  and  renum- 
ber the  succeeding  paragraphs  accordingly. 

On  page  53,  beginning  on  Une  IS,  strike 
out  aU  through  page  55,  line  17,  and  renum- 
ber the  succeeding  title  accordingly. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  was  discussed  at 
some  length  a  few  minutes  ago  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn). 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered  for 
Senator  Moynihan.  Senator  Randolph, 
and  myself,  strikes  section  702(1)  which 
mandates  that  within  10  years  60  per- 
cent of  Federal  employees  housed  in 
GSA-controUed  space  shall  be  located  in 
Government-owned  space.  In  its  place, 
language  is  added  stating  that  it  is  the 


sense  of  the  Congress  that  long-term 
economies  would  be  effected  by  assuring 
that,  within  10  years,  no  fewer  than  60 
percent  of  employees  In  GSA-housed 
space  be  located  In  Oovenunent-owned 
faciUties. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  de- 
cisions on  individual  projects  and  actions 
to  construct  ot  lease  be  based  upon  coat 
effectiveness,  and  in  any  case  in  which 
GSA  recommends  a  project  or  action 
other  than  that  for  which  the  long-term 
costs  are  lowest,  they  shall  explain  to 
Congress  the  basis  for  the  altemattva 
recommendations. 

Each  project  would  be  presented  to 
Congress  with  the  altemaUve  costs  of 
each  option — construction,  lease,  or  ac- 
quisition— explicitly  documented.  To  be 
Included  in  such  alternative  costs  are 
realistic  comparisons  of  the  long-term 
costs  and  benefits  of  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  leasing.  Such  comparisons 
are  to  include  assumptions  of  present  and 
future  infiation.  Interest  rates,  and  op- 
erating and  other  expenses  of  the  various 
alternatives. 

Finally,  the  amendment  directs  that 
within  9  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA  shall  jointly  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  detailing  methods  used 
in  formulating  the  \aag-tam  compari- 
sons and  costs  and  benefits  used  in  this 
analysis. 

The  second  major  change  made  in  the 
bill  by  the  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tions 902  and  903,  providing  authority  for 
GSA  to  borrow  construction  funds  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

While  it  is  fully  agreed  that  this  bor- 
rowing mechanism  is  "on  budget."  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  as  well  as  authori- 
zations, and  fully  controllable  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress,  it  does  not  fit 
within  the  new  administration's  plan  to 
reduce  direct  borrowing  of  all  agencies 
from  the  Treasury. 

The  remaining  amendments  would  es- 
sentially add  cost  effectiveness  language 
in  a  number  of  provisions  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  dari^  and  make  more  explicit 
the  original  intent  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  technical 
modifications  this  amendment  is  idenUeal 
to  the  printed  amendment  No.  39  which  I 
introduced  with  Senator  MoTwrnaB  and 
Senator  Randolph  on  April  30. 1  am  tfad 
that  the  admiristration  supports  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
offer  it  and  I  strongly  recommend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues.  I  hope  very  much  that 
it  will  be  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  wholly  with  the  remarks 
of  our  chairman,  and  I  know  that  he  wiU 
agree  with  me  with  reelect  to  two 
things: 

Rrst  is  with  reelect  to  the  report  that 
is  lo'ntly  to  be  submitted  by  the  Office 
of  Managonent  and  Budget  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  GSA  on  the  comparison  of 
these  respective  approaches.  We  expect 
a  rigorous  effort.  The  OMB  for  trans- 
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panntly  tanpomr  poipoaes  from  year 
to  year  has  been  ayoldlng  this  Issue,  and 
this  Is  a  statute  that  says  this  comes  to 
an  end;  what  Sentaor  Stavtoro  has  asked 
for  is  to  beoone  law. 

Second  is  the  lancuage  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Oongress  that  long-term 
eeonomiee  would  be  effected  by  assuring 
that,  within  10  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  no  fewer  than  60 
percent  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Government  whoee  offices  are  pro- 
vided under  this  act  have  principal 
offices  In  public  buildings. 

That  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress. 
That  is  not  a  backing  away  from  our 
purposes. 

Ttaat  is  irtiat  we  propose  to  laing  about 
throogh  the  annual  authorization  and 
approprlattons  process  and  the  annual 
program  submitted  to  us. 

We  want  to  see  from  the  OSA  an  an- 
nual program  that  takes  us  to  this  goal. 
We  are  prei»tred  to  say  let  managers 
manage  and  not  put  into  law  a  fixed 
number,  but  we  put  into  law  a  clear  goal 
that  we  expect  managers,  carrying  out 
their  functions,  will  achieve. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  say.  "You  don't 
have  to  do  it."  It  is  our  purpose  to  say, 
"You  do  have  to  do  it  but  do  it  your 
way."  which  is,  after  all,  why  we  have 
managers.  We  are  not  here  hostile  to 
managers  in  the  executive  branch.  To 
the  contrary,  we  hope  to  give  bbem  a 
technique  and  an  institutional  setting 
that  make  effective  management  pos- 
sible. 

One  of  the  things  we  learned,  did  we 
not.  ICr.  Clialrman.  in  the  course  of  3 
years  of  inquiry,  is  how  transient  man- 
agement is  in  this  field.  I  mean,  a  tenure 
of  about  11  to  13  months  managing  a 
program  that  we  can  scarcely  come  to 
understand,  does  not  promote  effective 
management.  The  Senator  would  agree 
with  me  on  that.  I  know. 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  I  would  say.  Mr. 
President.  I  agree  completely. 

I  have  seen  six  or  seven  frustrated 
managers  of  OSA.  come  and  go  in  the 
past  10  years.  That  Is  quite  a  problem. 

I  would  also  point  out.  agreeing  with 
everything  you  said.  Senator  Motnihan. 
that  in  addition  to  a  year's  actual  pro- 
graming we  hope  and  expect  OSA  to  give 
us  a  5-year  advance  look  at  what  they 
want  to  do 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Right. 

Mr.  STAFPORD  (continuing) .  So  that 
we  not  only  have  a  year's  actual  plan- 
ning in  front  of  us  to  work  on,  but  we 
know  where,  how,  and  when  OSA  wants 
to  proceed  fairly  well  over  the  4  years 
beyond  that. 

Mx.  MOYNIHAN.  And  section  702*0 
(1)  states  where  the  Congress  expects  us 
to  be  10  years  hence. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  respect  those 
managers.  We  want  to  help  them,  but  we 
also  write  the  laws,  and  this  is  becom- 
ing part  of  the  law  now. 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  more 


speakers  on  this  amendment.  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  67)  was 
agreed  to. 

ur  AMxitsMKirr  no.  •• 
(Purpose:  to  amend  section  B02(b)   and  to 

make  related  conforming  amendments) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  imprinted  amendment  to  the  desk 
smd  ask  that  it  be  stated  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroau) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 63: 

On  page  48,  Une  0,  strike  out  "No"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1983.  no":  on  line  10,  strike  oat  "$3,810.- 
310,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "SLSaa,- 
710.000". 

On  pag«  60.  Une  B.  strUe  out  "tl.700.- 
300.UOO  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$731,700.- 
000":  on  line  10  strike  out  "as  follows"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for":  on  line  11,  strike 
out  "t640,400,000":  on  line  IS,  strike  out 
"•377.600.000":  on  line  19  strike  out  "SSgi,- 
300,000":  and  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
strike  out  ",  over  tbe  entire  term  of  each 
lease  or  renewal,". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr  President,  the 
present  GSA  budget  and  accounting  sys- 
tem reports  only  the  current  year's  out- 
lay for  a  lease.  For  ex&mple.  OSA  may 
enter  into  leases  for  1  to  20  years.  But 
the  budget  reflects  only  the  1-year  out- 
lay cost  of  a  contractual  commitment  of 
the  Government  that  can  l)e  up  to  20 
times  the  amount  shown  in  the  budget. 
This  unreported  commitment  or  con- 
tract becomes  in  effect,  sui  uncontrol- 
lable item  in  future  budgets. 

The  committee  found  that  the  unac- 
counted obligation  which  wiU  lie  re- 
quired to  liquidate  existing  GSA  leases 
presently  exceeds  $2.3  billion,  and  is  rap- 
idly growing.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  GSA 
estimates  that  it  will  enter  mto  new 
lease  agreements  which  will  commit  the 
Government  to  total  outlays  exceeding 
$1  billion.  Yet  the  budget  contains  a  re- 
quest for  less  than  $40  million  to  fund 
the  leases  during  1982. 

The  bill  would  establish  the  principle 
that  the  budget  reflect  the  total  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  in  the  year  in 
which  it  is  made.  This  concept  of  full 
funding  is  carried  out  tliroughout  the 
bill  and  the  committee  believes  it  is  a 
major  reform  to  bring  future  expendi- 
tures under  control  and  to  provide 
proper  congressional  and  executive 
oversight  of  the  GSA  leasing  program. 

I  understand  ttuit  the  administration 
endorses  this  provision  of  the  bill  and 
that  the  Budget  CcMnmittee  also  supports 
it. 

Essentially,  it  is  a  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  mechanism.  However,  it 
raises  the  significant  transitional  prob- 
lem of  going  from  the  old  way  of  budget 
accounting  to  the  new.  For  fiscal  year 
1982  the  President's  budget  tias.  of 
course,  already  been  submitted  to  the 


Congress  using  tbe  old  system.  Tht 
Budget  Committee  also  has  not  reflected 
the  change. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  full  funding  of  leases  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1983  instead  of  1982,  and  it 
makes  conforming  technical  changes. 
This  postponement  will  enable  the 
change  to  be  reflected  in  the  President's 
budget  submitted  next  January  and  will 
prov  de  synchronization  amcmg  the  au- 
thorizing and  Appropriaticms  Commit- 
tees and  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DOMEinCI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  delay  until  flscsJ  year 
1983  the  effective  date  of  the  require- 
ment in  S.  533  that  the  Congress  fully 
fund  GSA  leasing  activities  in  the  first 
year  the  obligations  are  incurred.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  l>ehalf  of  this 
full-funding  method  of  budgeting  and 
indicate  my  support  for  the  Senator's 
amendment,  which  is  necessary  to  make 
the  bill  consistent  with  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  the  Senate 
will  consider  tomorrow. 

At  present,  annual  appropriations  for 
GSA  leases  reflect  only  the  expected  level 
of  obligations  for  the  flrst  year.  This 
practice  understates  by  a  factor  of  10 
the  impact  of  GSA  leases  and  has  dis- 
torted past  congressional  decisions  away 
from  public  buildings  construction  to- 
ward leasing,  which  is  more  costly  in  the 
long  run.  S.  533  would  remove  this  dis- 
tortion of  budgetary  decisions  by  requir- 
ing that  the  Congress  fully  fund  GSA 
leasing  activities.  The  Budget  Committee 
supports  this  change  as  sound  budgetary 
practice.  When  the  Federal  Government 
enters  into  long-term  contracts,  the  full 
costs  of  those  contracts  should  be  shown 
as  budget  authority  in  the  first  year  the 
obUgations  are  incurred. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  which  would  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  full-funding  requirement  to 
fiscal  year  1983,  is  necessary  to  conform 
with  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  Budget  Committee  did 
not  have  prior  notice  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in- 
tended to  make  such  a  change  in  the  ac- 
counting of  GSA  leasing  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  the  first  resolution  totals  for 
fiscal  year  1982  do  not  assume  the  addi- 
tional budget  authority  needed.  Thus,  if 
S.  533  is  enacted  as  reported,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  forced  to  ap- 
propriate an  additional  $1  billion  to  fully 
fimd  GSA  leasing  that  was  not  assumed 
in  the  first  resolution  and  to  find  offset- 
ting savings  elsewhere  to  stay  within  its 
crosswalk  allocations. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  give  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  implement  the  full-funding 
requirement  for  GSA  leasing  in  his  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  and  this  improvement 
in  budgetary  practice  will  be  achieved. 
At  the  same  time.  S.  533  will  be  made 
consistent  with  the  flrst  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  mcorporates  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  recommendation 
for  GSA.  I  urge  the  Senators  to  support 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  add  to 
the  statement  of  the  chairman.  This  is  a 
sound  amendment,  and  I  api^reciate 
particularly  the  effort  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  associate 
himself  with  our  efforts,  which  he  has 
not  been  able  to  do  with  every  commit- 
tee in  this  body;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  is  right. 

If  there  are  no  further  speakers  on 
this  amendment  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate  by  any  Member?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  68)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Bfln- 
nesota  (Mr.  Dcrenberger)  has  requested 
tliat  he  be  made  a  cosponsor  of  S.  533. 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  thereto. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

trp   AMENDMBNT   NO.   •• 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Motni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  69. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  24.  insert  "(a)"  after  the 
section  number,  and  on  page  10,  after  line  5, 
Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  conduct  re- 
search and  post-occupancy  evaluation  to  de- 
termine and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  a^d  planned  public  buUdlngs  In 
providing  productive,  safe,  healthful,  eco- 
nomical, conveniently  located,  energy  effi- 
cient, and  architecturally  distinguished  ac- 
conmiodatlons  for  Federal  agency  offices.". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  authorize  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  con- 
duct research  aimed  at  improving  the 
pubUc  buildings  program.  This  amend- 
ment would  place  in  law  an  authority 
which  has  only  been  implicit  in  existing 
law.  I  understand  the  administration  has 
no  objection  to  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  explanations  often  ad- 
vanced for  the  poor  productivity  of  the 
American  economy  is  the  paucity  of  ef- 
fort devoted  to  research.  The  point  is 
part'cularly  weU  made  with  res-^ect  to 
our  white  collar  woilc  force.  The  General 
Services  Administration,  which  provides 
working  quarters  for  nearly  1  million 
Federal  employees,  has  done  little  re- 
search into  the  relationship  between  the 
design  and  ooerat'on  of  that  workspace 
and  the  productivity  of  those  employees. 

In  a  recent  report  (PAD  81-19.  Febru- 
ary 26, 1981)  comparing  the  performance 
of  four  Federal  construction  agencies,  in- 
cluding OSA,  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  reported  that  only  two  performed 


fdUow-up  studies  (so-called  post-occu- 
pancy evaluat.ons)  to  see  if  completed 
projects  accomplished  their  objectives. 
OAO  commented  tliat  these  evaluations 
allow  an  agency  to  "determine  if  the 
project  meets  its  objectives,  if  it  works  as 
originally  planned,  if  it  performs  well, 
and  if  the  des  gn  and  standards  are  ade- 
quate." GSA  was  one  of  the  two  agencies 
that  did  not  evaluate  its  completed 
projects. 

Investments  in  research  should  also 
yield  benefits  in  the  design  and  opera- 
tion of  energy-saving  components  in 
public  buildings.  This  year,  the  GSA 
plans  to  spend  a  total  of  around  $100,000 
on  building  research,  all  of  it  devoted  to 
studies  of  potential  energy-saving  design 
and  construction  measures.  If  it  proves 
successful,  this  research  should  be  ex- 
panded. 

In  carrying  out  its  research  under  the 
provision  I  propose,  the  GSA  should  con- 
sult with  other  Federal  agencies,  notably 
the  Center  for  Building  Technology  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  which 
is  engaged  in  general  building  research. 
Under  its  general  authorities,  the  GSA 
may  contract  with  private  and  public 
universities  and  organizations  to  the 
same  end. 

Th's  amendment  does  not  establish, 
and  is  not  intended  to  establish  a  major 
new  functional  responsibility  in  the  GSA. 
It  is  another  way  of  placmg  the  pubUc 
buildings  program  in  a  position  to  plan 
inteir gently  for  future  needs,  to  enhance 
the  productivity  <a  the  Federal  work 
force,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Federal  buildings. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  would 
authorize  the  administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  carry  out 
research  into  the  question  of  how  the 
public  buildings  program  is  working. 
There  is  a  curious  absence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment— we  tend  to  put  up  the  build- 
ings and  then  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
such  as  it  may  be,  and  learn  nothing 
from  the  process.  TTiis  is  not  the  way 
modem  management  should  conduct  it- 
self, and  we  hope  it  will  be  accordingly 
changed. 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  jo'n  Senator  Motnihan  in 
supporting  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
any  further  debate?  If  not.  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  69)  was 
agreed  to. 

T7P  AltENDMENT  NO.  70 

(Punxwe:  Technical  amendments) 

Mr.  STAFPORD.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

to  the  desk   an  unprinted  amendment 

and  ask  that  it  be  stated  and  considered. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staftoeo)  . 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Motnihan.  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  70. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  S,  line  8.  strike  out  "803"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "804". 

On  page  31,  line  6,  strike  out  "region  or". 

On  page  39,  Une  19.  strike  out  the  hyphen 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "particularly — "; 
on  line  20,  strike  out  "any  renovation  proj- 
ect" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "renovation 
projects":  on  line  21,  strike  out  "a  buUdlng" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "buildings";  on 
line  33,  strike  out  "any  construction  project 
for  a  building"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"construction  projects  for  buUdings";  on 
page  40,  line  3,  foUowing  the  semicolon  add 
"and":  on  Une  3,  strike  out  "any  project"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "projects". 

On  page  47,  on  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"sections  202,  204,  and  titles  ni  and  IV"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "titles  II  and  m". 

On  page  49.  In  the  list  foUowing  line  3, 
strike  out  "Maine,  Houston."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Maine,  Houlton,";  In  tlie  list 
following  line  13,  after  "lUinots,  Chlci^o." 
strike  out  "Everette  Dlrksen  FB"  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen 
FB":  after  "VlrglnU,  CharlottesvUle"  add 
",  FEI":  after  "Virginia,  Pranconla"  add  ", 
A":  after  "Washington,  Seattle"  add  ",  CT". 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  clearly  a  series  of  small 
technical  amendments  to  correct  certain 
technical  difficulties  in  the  printing  of 
the  bill,  some  verbiage,  some  of  the  punc- 
tuation. There  are  no  amendments  of 
substance  in  it. 

If  there  be  no  other  speakers.  I  move 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  debate?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  70)  was 
agreed  to. 

THE    HOUSTON    BtTIUlINC 

Mr.  BENTSEN  Durmg  consideration 
of  this  bill  m  committee,  the  need  tar  a 
new  Federal  building  in  Housttm,  Tex., 
was  identified  and  specifically  noted  in 
the  committee  repcMt  (page  81) .  I  would 
now  ask  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  rom  Vermont  would  discuss  this  item  m 
more  detail. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  discuss  the  Houston  building  issue 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  As  my  colleague 
Imows,  no  existing  Government-owned 
faciUty  in  Houston  can  accommodate 
Federal  agency  space  requirements  fw 
new  or  expansion  spauce.  New  demands 
aa  space  are  aggravating  the  problem. 
FcH*  example,  the  omnibus  courts  bill 
requires  an  aoditional  61,000  square  feet 
to  address  the  needs  (rf  new  judges  and 
courtrooms.  In  addition,  Houston's  tight 
rental  market  has  resulted  in  a  shortage 
of  lease  ^>ace  and  escalating  rental 
rates.  A  backlog  of  approximately  80,000 
square  feet  of  outstanding  agency  space 
requests  exists  due  to  the  lack  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned and  lease  space.  Cur- 
rently, GSA  is  aa  the  market  in  Houston 
on  38  different  leasing  actions. 

In  the  committee  repcxt  an  this  bill, 
the  committee  encouraged  GSA  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  work  to  mclude  the 
Houston  project  in  an  annual  authoriza- 
tion for  preliminary  design  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  understanding  of  the  com- 
mittee's directive  to  GSA  on  this  mat- 
ter is  that  OSA  should  include  fund^  for 
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site  »fiiii1f<t«»",  plumlnc.  *oA  jv^lml- 
nary  design  In  its  plan  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  shall  act  expeditiously  said 
with  priority  in  developing  the  design 
for  the  Houston  building  and  bringing 
the  proposal  to  the  Cmgreas  for  con- 
Btructloii  authorization  and  84>propria- 
tton. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding Is  correct. 

Mr.  DBCX3NCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman,  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  Environment  and 
Public  WoriES  Committee  for  the  fine  job 
they  have  done  on  S.  533  that  is  before 
us  today.  I  am  prepared  to  support  al- 
most all  the  Judgments  that  the  commit- 
tee has  reached  in  this  particular  matter. 
I  tmderstand  the  administrating 's  ef- 
forts to  attempt  to  make  some  substan- 
tial reductions.  I  think  my  record  here 
on  this  floor  <mi  the  reconciliation  reso- 
lution demonstrated  that  I  was  prepared 
to  bite  or  swallow  those  bullets  that  are 
tough  to  do. 

But  I  think  commonsense  demands 
that  we  look  at  the  feasibility  of  any 
project;  that  we  look  at  how  long  certain 
projects  have  been  laying  around  and 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  ultimately  when 
the  project  is  going  to  have  to  be  con- 
structed and  put  into  the  law:  and  that 
when  you  are  tallung  about  $2.8  billion. 
an  item  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6.8  mU- 
lion  is  relatively  small  in  the  new  con- 
struction area.  The  six  Items  that  are 
listed  here  that  are  for  construction, 
totaling  $27.6  million,  certainly  are  not 
an  appetite  that  is  going  to  cause  the 
administration's  budget  to  find  itself  crit- 
icized as  not  within  their  game  plan  to 
attempt  to  reduce  Federal  construction. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  disparaging 
remarks  about  border  stati(Mis,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  this  afternoon.  But  I  note 
that  they  do  have  a  border  station  in  for 
Califmnla  for  $13,316  million.  They  also 
have  one  in  tor  Maine  for  $3.75  million. 
In  Arizona,  the  southern  part  of  Ari- 
zona, the  southwest  part  of  Arizona,  we 
have  a  border  that  I  have  visited  on  occa- 
sion. My  distinguished   colleague   from 
Arizona  knows  that  part  of  the  State  and 
all  oi  our  State  better  than  I  do.  Not 
being  an  expert  by  any  means  on  that 
function  of  border  facilities,  having  spent 
more  of  my  time  in  the  area  of  enforce- 
ment of  lUegal  narcotics,  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  is  an  embarrassment,  not  to 
Arizona,  but  an  embarrassment  to  this 
Nation,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  even 
an  average  border  station  in  San  Luis. 
If  we  delay  this — and  I  believe  that 
eventually  this  administration  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  Senator  has. 
that  we  must  make  some  improvements 
on  our  border  for  the  benefit  of  th's 
country,  for  our  relations  with  our  ne*Rh- 
bors  to  the  South — if  we  put  this  off  1 
more  year  we  are  talking  about  a  cost  of 
$7,740,000.  And  today  we  could  build  th»- 
station   that   would    satisfy   the   needs 
there  projected  for  at  least  20  years  and 
probably  many  more,  based  on  projected 
crossings,  for  $6.8  million. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  can  be  so  con- 
vincing this  afternoon  that  the  chair- 
man ot  the  comm'ttee.  realizing  his 
commitment  and  realizing  how  hard  he 


has  worked  to  keep  within  the  confines 
of  what  the  administration  wants,  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  budget  buster, 
is  not  going  to  cause  any  great  conster- 
nation within  OMB  or  within  the  Wh  to 
House  and  in  fact  is  long  overdue,  be- 
cause last  year  it  was  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  did  pass  this 
body  and  only  was  dropped  out  because 
of  a  pay  controversy  on  raising  pay  and 
when  everything  was  dropped,  it  bit  the 
dust.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  in  todav 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  was  part  of  that 
effort  to  get  it  accomplished.  The  chair- 
man of  this  committee  was  kind  enough 
last  year  to  pay  attention  to  this  need 
and  to  conclude,  as  Senator  Goldwatkr 
and  I  did,  last  year  that,  yes,  this  was 
long  overdue;  about  5  years,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  At  that  time,  Senator  Moynhan 
was  managing  this  particular  part  of  the 
bill,  and  he  also  cMicurred. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Vermont  that 
I  really  would  hope  that  we  could  pre- 
vail upon  h  m  today  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment for  a  very  modest  increase  when 
you  are  talking  about  $2.8  billion. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  merely  want  to  emphasize  what  he 
has  already  said.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  really  under- 
stand the  Mexican  border. 

The  Canadian  border  is  a  relatively 
easy  border  to  understand.  A  lot  haj 
been  done  for  it.  Going  back  and  forth 
across  it  is  very  easy. 

But  the  little  town  that  we  are  talking 
about  where  we  want  to  see  this  station 
built  has  not  had  a  building  built  in  50 
years.  And  back  when  that  building  was 
built,  San  Luis  was  a  town  probably  of 
500  people. 

In  the  years  since  World  War  n.  it 
has  been  found  that  that  sandy  soil — 
and  that  is  what  we  have  down  there.  It 
Is  really  a  replica  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
The  land  is  at  sea  level  and  ?oe«  up 
maybe  to  100  feet  above  sea  level.  They 
have  discovered  a  way  to  grow  citrus. 
So  they  grow  a  lot  of  citrus  down  around 
San  Luis.  And  instead  of  a  town  of  500. 
it  is  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lOO.OOO  now,  if  they  were  all  gathered. 
This  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  State  of  Sonora,  one  of  the  largest 
States  in  Mexico,  a  very  agriculturally 
Important  State  to  the  country  of 
Mexico. 

But  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  fact  that  our  Mexican 
border  stretches  nearly  2.000  miles,  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  we  have  very,  very  few  stations 
along  that  entire  border  that  are  even 
deserving  of  the  name  of  immigration 
or  customs  stations. 

We  have  the  largest  city  on  the  border 
in  our  State  of  Ar<70T-j«  and  S""  Lvls 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  and 
one  of  the  least  accessible.  It  is  a  place 
that  you  have  to  want  to  go  to  to  even 
get  there. 

To  patrol  this  entire  border  we  have 
a  total  of  eight  airplanes.  Mind  you, 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  immi- 
grant  who  wants  to  come  across  the 


border  from  coming  across.  There  Is  no 
fence  except  for  a  few  miles  aroimd 
Nogales  in  southern  Arizona.  Conse- 
quently, literally  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Illegal  people  come  across  that 
border. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  would  like  to 
see  the  immigration  laws  changed  so 
that  we  can  make  entrance  into  this 
country  easier  and  legal.  But  until  that 
time,  I  think  the  erection  of  the  station 
at  this  post  is  most  needed. 

My  distinguished  junior  colleague  has 
mentioned  about  narcotics  and  he  is 
probably  the  most  expert  man  in  the 
Chamber  on  this  subject,  he  having 
pursued  that  all  the  time  of  his  prepa- 
ration in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  probably  buy 
more  marihuana  and  more  poppies  In 
the  State  of  Sonora  than  you  can  in  my 
area  in  the  entire  world.  Agtdn,  it  is  no 
great  effort  to  get  it  across  the  border. 
They  are  brought  across  nightly  in 
wagons,  on  horseback,  or  muleback.  We 
need  more  observation  on  that  border, 
not  less. 

What  we  are  asking  is  for  $6.8  million. 
It  is  not  a  lot  of  mc«iey  when  you  look 
at  the  entire  cost  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  a 
lot  of  money  when  you  consider  this 
item  has  been  in  the  last  two  budgets 
that  I  know  of,  and  maybe  three.  For 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  it  gets  dropped, 
I  think  mainly  because  San  Luis  is  on 
the  Mexican  border  in  a  rather  forsaken 
part  of  that  border.  People  here  in 
Washington  Just  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
I  know  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  appropriating  money  for  this  partic- 
ular project.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
administration,  I  would  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  voting  for  it  any  more  than  I 
had  any  hesitancy  this  morning  in  voting 
against  a  piece  of  Reagan  administration 
work  that  I  did  not  think  was  right. 

I  do  think  this  is  right.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  people,  and  certainly 
in  the  growing  best  interests  of  our  good 
friends  to  the  south,  the  people  who  live 
in  the  country  of  Mexico. 

I  would  urge  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  to  give  this  serious 
consideration.  We  know  that  we  do  not 
have  any  more  chance  of  getting  this 
passed  than  a  snowball  would  have  in 
San  Luis,  where  the  average  temperature 
is  probably  110  degrees.  We  would  be 
most  happy  to  discuss  it  with  him  and 
rely  on  his  generosity  and  recognized 
good  nature,  his  love  of  fairness  to  prob- 
ably help  us  saddle  up  and  get  moving. 
I  thank  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  for  his  comments.  He  has  visited 
in  the  area  to  which  we  have  referred. 
I  think  his  estimation  of  the  population 
on  the  Mex'can  side  is  not  out  of  sight  at 
all.  It  is  very  difficult  to  count  there  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  census  as  we 
do.  With  the  importance  of  the  image  of 
this  Nation  as  it  Is  attempting  to  deal 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south,-  and 
Mexico  is  a  very  important  neighbor,  to 
have  delapidated  buildings,  to  have  one 
where  often  the  sanitation  often  does  not 
function,  to  have  one  where  people  have 
to  stand  out  in  110-degree  weather  in 
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the  springtime,  Is  something  that  we  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  State  of  Arizona,  but  to  the  Depart- 

cannot  be  proud  of.  unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for  the  ments  of  Justice,  Treasury,  and  Agrlcul- 

We  have  an  opportunity  here,  as  we  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ture,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  I  ex- 
have  had  in  the  past  budget  processes,  to  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  plained  once  before,  I  would  be  remiss  if 
Include  this  construction.  I  think  It  would  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  I  did  not  bring  this  issue  to  the  floor  to- 
be  extremely  foolish  for  us  not  to  con-  up  AicEirouEirr  mo.  71  day  and  attempt  to  persuade  my  col- 
vlnce  ourselves  here  this  afternoon  with  (Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  border  aution  leagues  that  this  project  should  be  au- 
the  discussion  that  has  been  given  that  msan  Luis.  Arte.)  thorized  and  funded  m  1982. 
it  Is  merely  an  Arizona  project,  the  fact  -^g^  DeCONCINI  Mr  President  I  ^'  ™^  briefly  discuss  why  this  project 
that  it  will  be  a  border  staUon  in  San  ggn^  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  ^^^^  be  authorized  and  funded  In  1982: 
Luis,  Ariz.,  any  more  than  the  other  i„  ^^  immediate  consideration  ^^*^'  ***  President's  original  fiscal 
border  stations,  whether  in  Maine  or  •^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ^^^  budget  submitted  in  January  con- 
CaJlfornla.  amaidment  will  be  stated.  Gained  the  full  $6,866,000  for  the  San 

There  is  the  impression  that  thwe  ^he  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ^"if  border  staUon.  ^   ^    ^  _ 

people  have.  As  people  come  to  legltl-  follows*  Second,  the  San  Luis  border  station 

mately  pass  into  our  country,  it  is  a  bad  --^  in»tor  from  Arisan.  rMr   r>.c!oM  project  is  targeted  in  the  General  Serv- 

impression  when  they  have  to  stand  in  d^p^^  tS^rtn^^entoenrS-  i'^"   Administration's    'PubUc   BuUdlng 

the  heat,  when  there  Is  no  air-condi-  bered  71.  Service  Management  Planning  System, 

Uonlng,  when  the  people  do  not  want  to  1981-1987"  for  full  funding  in  fiscal  year 

work  there,  the  American  customs  peo-  Mr-  DxCONCINI.  »to-.  President,  I  ask  1932  alcmg  with  the  other  projects  that 

pie  and  the  INS  people,  because  of  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  are  currently  contained  in  S.  533. 

dilapidated  conditions.  When  the  Mexl-  *°®  ""™   o^'        dispensed  with.  Third,  the  existing  San  Luis  border 

can  national  does  finally  pass  through,  "*^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  station  facility,  located  on  UJ3.  95,  26 

he  is  likely  to  have  anything  but  a  good  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  miles  south  of  Yuma  is  too  small  for  the 

feeling  for  the  United  States.  The  amendment  is  as  f<^ows:  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Justice,  and 

That  is  not  what  this  country  is  all  O**  V9^  *«.  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  Treasury  to  conduct  efficient  border  in- 

about.  We  want  our  Mexican  friends  to  °"'  *?™"^  "**  *'*'*  °^  "**  matter  foUow-  spection  operations.  It  is  located  too  close 

visit  the  United  States.  We  want  to  have  ^p^*        °^   P*^   **   *°*'   ^"^"^   "**  to  the  highway  and  border  for  expansion, 

a  relationship  that  welcomes  them  on  a  o,_  J?;  ,..  on..™  1.  h.»Tnr  ...»>..^.^  ♦«  The  border  is  immense  in  that  part  of 

legal  basis.  The  Select  Committee  on  be^pp^pr^^^^iL^^  "S^^  ^  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Refugees  has  Just  completed  a  very  thor-  exceed  in  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  Fourth,  a  prospectus  for  the  project 

ough  study  in  an  attempt  to  find  solu-  $2.817.176.000    from    the    fund    established  was  submitted  by  GS A  on  March  11, 1980 

tlons  so  that  we  can  have  an  orderly  pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  for  the  San  Luis  project  and  has  indl- 

transfer  of  refugees  and  immigration  Property  and  Adminiatrative  services  Act  of  cated  to  me  that  if  this  project  is  not  au- 

Into  this  counlary.  ^^*^-  •»  amended,  for  the  real  property  man-  thorized  and  funded  in  fiscal  1982.  an 

Part  of  that  win  be  more  enforcement  ■««?«'»*  a^d  related  activities  of  the  PubUc  amended    prospectus    at    an    increased 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  from  ^Tj^t  to  «c^  •34  486  000  shall  be  f""<*'-"8  '^vel  will  have  to  be  submitted, 

coming  across  the  border  who  do  not  available  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  foUowa-  ^  there  is  no  question  that  the  project 

have  the  pr(^)er  permits:  more  enforce-  (A)  For  construction  of  additional  major  ^  needed  and  that  delay  could  cost  the 

ment  In  this  country:  hopefully,  more  pubUc  buildings  (including  funds  for  sites  taxpayers  more  money,  which  is  of  c<hi- 

enforcement     with     Uie     Republic     of  and  expenses)  and  the  acquisition  of  major  cem  to  all  of  us  here,  I  am  sure. 

Mexico  and  other  nations.  We  will  also  odstlng  buildings  and  sites  for  public  build-  This  project  would  have  42,415  occupl- 

include   a    strong    recommendation    to  *'*8s  »*  th*  fouowing  locations  and  at  the  able  square  feet  of  space  including  cano- 

have  an  infusion  of  funds  in  order  to  following  ma»imum  construction  and  ac-  pjes,  booths,  and  a  dock.  ConstrucUon 

upgrade  border  stations,  the  education  <i"i«i"<»*^  coex»:  would  also  provide  4  primary  inspection 

of  the  border  patrol,  and  the  ability  of  Arisona,  San  Luis,  border  lanes,  12  covered  secondary  inspection 

INS  training  to  cope  with  problems  that    ^^^^  \Ata"i^^ **'  ***'  ^"^  lanes,  a  truck -maneuvering  area,  and  8 

are  often  peculiar  to  a  certain  border  ^Srtoou*B  *                              1  177  000  P*""'^^8  spaces — and  perhaps  more  im- 

area,  a  certain  border  region.  CJaUfomu,  otay  MesarboidCT            "      "  portantly,  no  additional  land  acquisiticm 

Here  is  a  step  that  I  am  confident  will        staUon  1 is.  sie,  000  would  be  necessary,  GSA  has  determined 

help  us  be  out  in  front  of  what  the  com-  niinou,  Fast'saint  Louia!  that  the  11.87  acre  site  is  adequate  for 

mission  may  finally  be  successful  in  get-        courthouse 3, 34a,  000  this  project. 

ting  translated  into  legislation.  Hearings  Maine.  Houston,  border  station.    3. 7S0, 000  Finally,  Mr.  President,  you  might  ask 

have  already  begun  in  the  area  of  the  Washington.  Spokane.  USPS  where  the  additional  fimds  would  come 

select  committees  report.  They  are  Joint    „,**^"^***^  *' *^' *'*"'  from  in  order  to  fund  the  San  Luis  proj- 

hearings  being  conducted  today  and  to-  !!S?^S^',2r*^™'                       o  ovr  nnn  ect.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total 

morrow.  I  will  be  at  those  hearings.  I        oowruiouse z.bzt.ooo  amount  authorized  in  S.  533  as  reported 

hope  we  do  not  still  have  to  be  talking  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  my  is  identical  to  the  President's  budget  re- 

about  this  bill  t<Mnorrow  because  I  want  amendment  to  S.  533 — the  Public  Build-  quest  for  1982,  namely  $27,620,000.  GSA 

to  be  at  those  hearings  in  order  to  spend  ings  Act  of  1981 — would  authorize  to  be  has  informed  my  staff  that  another  $80 

the  time  to  help  improve  this  relatlm-  appropriated  out  of  the  construction  and  milUon  in  unobligated  carryover  funds 

ship  between  these  two  great  natitms.  acquisition  of  facilities  account  of  the  from  fiscal  1981  would  be  available  next 

I  Join  with  my  colleague  to  plead  to  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund.  $6,866,000  for  year  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  San  Luis 

chairman  and  the  ranking  member  that  the  construction  of  the  San  Luis,  Ariz,  border  station. 

consideraticm  be  given  that  we  include  border  station.  So.  if  we  had  authorization  in  S.  533. 

this  very  modest  amount  which  has  been  I  appreciate  the  efforts  again  of  the  we  are  not  really  going  to  t>e  concerned 

in  two  budgets  before,  as  Senator  Gold-  chairman    and    the    ranking   minority  with  having  to  appropriate  the  dollars 

water  very  articulately  pointed  out.  It  is  member  in  trying  to  stay  within  the  out  of  the  1982  budget  because  there  are 

nothing  new.  in  fact,  it  is  something  that  President's  revised  budget  request  and  going  to  be  ample  dollars  to  handle  a 

is  vital  for  somewhat  of  an  unknown  part  tmly  regret  that  we  cannot  succeed  in  number   of   projects,   maybe   all   these 

of  Arizona  bordering  a  great  nat'.on.  a  convincing  the  administration  at  this  projects,  certainly  this  small  project  of 

nation  that  we  certainly  need  to  demon-  time  that  we  should  have  this  particular  $6.8  miUion. 

strate  that  we  think  they  are  important,  addition.  This  project  is  not  a  budget  buster.  It 

What  better  way  to  do  that  than  to  have  I  am  cognizant  of  the  concern  our  c(rf-  is  essential  to  our  border  protection  In 

an  adeouate  facility  <hi  the  border?  leagues  on  all  sides  here  have  regarding  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  the  funding  of  Federal  building  pro'ects  States,  and  it  is  a  good  buy  today.  But 

gest  the  absence  of  a  quwTun.  in  the  past  and  the  way  and  the  mechan-  it  will  cost  more  in  real  dollars  in  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gok-  Isms  that  have  been  used  and  perhaps  or  1983  whenever  it  will  come. 

'OjJ*   The  clerk  will  caU  the  role.  abused— who  knows.  Mr.  President,  it  will  have  to  be  bidlt 

^w  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro-  However,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  Regardless   of   the  budget   constraints 

ceeded  to  call  the  role.  Importance  of  tWs  project,  not  only  to  that  we  are  all  trying  to  achieve  here 
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and  Implement.  It  Just  wUl  have  to  be 
built  and  It  Is  on^  a  matter  of  time. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman  ot  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  their  attempted  effort  today,  and 
I  difrii— rt  It  with  them. 

Obviously.  I  am  not  being  too  con- 
Ttnctnc  boca^iw  I  was  assured  that  I 
could  come  to  this  Chamber  and  they 
would  surely  say  "Gosh,  how  could  we 
not  put  that  in  the  btU." 

Uhfortunately.  that  is  not  how  It  is 
going  to  turn  out  today,  as  I  can  readily 
see.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  I  might  get 
some  ezpreeslans  of  concern  aiid  willlng- 
neas  to  help  this  Nation  meet  its  obliga- 
tions on  the  border  in  this  particular 
area  in  the  next  round  because  this  '-s 
already  on  the  agenda  and  really  should 
be  in  this  blU. 

With  that.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  very  much  re- 
grets that  the  circumstances  are  such  at 
this  time  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
oppose  the  construction  of  th's  border 
station  that  has  been  proposed  by  our 
very  able  and  distinguished  friend.  Sen- 
ator DcCOHCDn. 

We  recognize  that  it  should  be  built. 
We  regret  that  this  is  not  the  right  time 
to  fund  it.  The  new  administration  in 
the  White  House  under  President  Rea- 
gan Is  making  every  effort  to  hold  down 
outlays  as  well  as  budget  obligations, 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  finds 
himself,  therefore,  necessarily  in  the 
position  of  having  to  oppose  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  $80  mil- 
lion In  reserve  in  the  Federal  buildings 
fund,  but  it  is  the  President's  concern  in 
his  attempts  to  curb  inflation  and  re- 
duce the  deficit  that  there  should  be  no 
expenditures  or  outlays  from  that  re- 
serve this  year.  I  flnd  that  I  should  point 
that  out. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  if  the  pending  amendment  is 
withdrawn  without  vote  today  he  has 
the  assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  will  make  every  per- 
sonal effort  to  get  the  project  approved 
In  next  year's  budget,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arlaona  has  my  personal  assur- 
ance on  that  matter. 

Mr.  DiOONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  will  yield.  I 
thank  the  chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  for  that  assurance,  and 
indeed  it  is  helpful  because  I  feel  that 
with  the  prestige  and  the  sUtement 
such  as  that  we  could  count  on  getting 
it  hi  the  budget. 

I  wish  only  to  inquire  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  that  include  that 
If  It  were  not  In  the  budget  sent  here 
by  the  administration  the  chairman  is 
willing  to  stake  his  reputation  to  do 
what  he  could  on  a  personal  basis  to  m- 
slst  that  this  project  be  included  in  the 
budget  authorization  reported  from  the 
committee? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  wlU  be  glad  to  respond.  When 
he  says  he  supports  the  prolect  he  will 
Irreaoert've  of  what  the  problem  may  be. 

Mr.  DkOONCINI.  I  agree  with  that 
statement  and  naturally  that  is  an  an- 
for  this  Senator.  I  can  assure  him. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  Senator  MormBAif.  I  know  how 
they  had  hoped  they  might  be  able  to 
help  the  Senator  this  afternoon,  but  I  do 
understand  the  position  within  our  com- 
mittee in  the  structuring  of  this  bill. 

I  would  want  to  Join  Senator  Statfou 
and  Senator  Moyniham  in  saying  that 
the  Senator  will  have  no  difficulty,  know- 
ing that  three  of  us  will  follow  through. 

Mr.  DzCONCINI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
former  chairman  and  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  for  his  comments  in 
support  of  this  vital  matter  not  Just  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and  my- 
self but  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  South- 
west. It  certainly  will  give  some  heart  to 
those  people  who  have  lieen  waiting  with 
bated  breath  for  a  number  of  years  for 
the  authorization  of  this  project. 

Mr.  MOYNEHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  personal  as- 
surances to  those  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member.  This  is  a 
matter  which  our  committee  sees  the 
need  for,  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration does,  too. 

There  is  a  speclflc  point  which  the 
Senator  would  wish  to  know,  and  that  Is 
that  the  two  border  stations  we  have 
approved  in  this  legislation,  that  in  San 
Diego,  the  Otay  Mesa  station  in  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Houlton.  Maine,  border  sta- 
tion are  both  required  in  consequence  of 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  where 
a  highway  is  crossing  a  border  now  and 
there  is  no  station. 

Next  year  this  measure,  this  provision, 
will  be  in  our  bill.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be 
in  our  bill  as  part  of  a  new  system  of 
managing  the  public  buildings  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DzCONCINI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  President, 
for  his  willingness  to  understand  a  part 
of  this  great  Nation  a  long  way  from  his 
constituency,  the  same  as  does  the 
chairman,  and  their  realization  that  the 
border  station  in  California  is  important 
and,  mdeed  it  is,  very  important.  I  know 
that  area,  and  I  know  how  important 
these  stations  are,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
labored  and  we  have  spent  the  time  we 
have  here. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DzCONCINI.  I  want  to  thank 
again  my  colleagues  here  for  their  time 
and  consideration  of  this  matter. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
second  time  in  as  many  years  that  the 
Senate  has  considered  this  legislation. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  Intense  study 
and  hard  work,  and  supplies  us  with  a 
commonsense  approach  for  handUng 
Federal  building  projects.  Everyone  says 
that  the  Government  is  out  of  control 
and  operates  inefficiently.  Well,  here  is 
a  bill  that  will  effectively  restructure 
what  has  become  a  troublesome  and 
haphazard  mess  into  a  reasonable  and 
understandable  system.  As  a  cosponsor 


of  this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
strongly  urges  its  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  of  preparing  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  and  readying  it  for 
floor  action.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  SrArroRO),  has 
proven  to  be  an  especially  able  chairman, 
and  his  sincere  dedication  to  making 
sense  out  of  Federal  mishmash  is  indi- 
cated by  his  leadership  role  in  getting 
this  measure  to  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  is  also 
to  be  commended  for  his  work  on  this 
bill,  not  only  in  this  session,  but  during 
the  96th  Congress  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  session  of  Congress 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  our  Nation's  history.  We  are 
charting  a  new  course  for  generations 
to  come,  and  we  shou'der  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  confident  that  our  new  course  will 
serve  us  well,  but  we  must  be  consistent 
in  demanding  that  all  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment be  rational  and  controllable. 

The  Public  Buildings  Act  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  new  direction.  Instead  of 
randomly  surprising  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  dozens  of  resolutions  and 
prospectuses.  Federal  building  projects 
can  be  systematically  planned,  and  the 
oversight  functions  of  the  committee  will 
be  properly  recognized.  The  annual  com- 
prehensive building  plan  and  the  5-year 
projection  of  public  buildings  needs  will 
force  GSA  and  the  Congress  to  establish 
priorities  and  policies  in  allocating  the 
few  dollars  we  have  to  spend.  It  is  also 
mv  hope  that  this  legislation  can  take 
politics  out  of  the  Federal  construction 
process  by  packaging  all  of  our  building 
needs  in  one  thoroughly  considered  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas joins  his  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  in 
urging  this  body  to  pass  this  Public 
Buildings  Act.  The  question  before  us  is 
not  "Should  we  approve  this  bill:"  given 
the  decades  of  abuse,  waste,  and  confu- 
sion, this  Senator  would  ask,  "Why  have 
we  waited  so  long?"* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  S.  533,  the  Public 
Buildings  Act,  which  includes  an  author- 
ization of  $6  8  million  for  the  renovation 
of  the  post  ofiQce  and  courthouse  building 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.  This  structure  lo- 
cated in  the  downtown  area  of  New 
Haven  sits  on  Church  Street  facing  the 
Green  and  Yale  University.  Originally 
constructed  in  1919  and  later  expanded 
in  1940,  the  building  has  been  in  dire 
need  of  repair  for  more  thiui  10  years. 

The  $6.8  million  authorization  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  will  allow  for  the  con- 
version of  this  building  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  U.S.  courts,  U.S.  attorney,  and 
the  U.S.  Marshal.  The  major  items  to  be 
provided  under  this  project  include  the 
suldition  of  two  courtrooms,  a  central 
library,  installation  of  a  central  heating, 
ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  syston, 
upgrading  of  the  restrooms,  fire  and  life- 
safety  items,  handicapped  items,  and 
completion  of  the  tumiel  between  the 


courthouse  and  the  adjacent  new  Fed- 
eral building. 

I  commend  Senator  Sxaftoio  and  the 
members  of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  for  taking  the  respon- 
sible action  of  providing  for  this  badly 
needed  renovation  of  the  New  Haven 
courthouse  building.* 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  In  support  of  legislation 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  second 
border  station  at  Otay-Mesa.  Calif. 

During  the  96th  Congress.  I  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1980,  S.  2080,  which  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  Otay-Mesa 
Border  Station.  Although  S.  2080  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  Senate 
and,  subsequently,  referred  to  a  House/ 
Senate  conference  committee,  the  bill 
died  when  the  conferees  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  various  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act. 

Discussions  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  about  the  need  for  a  second 
border  crossing  on  the  California — Baja 
California  border  have  been  underway 
for  over  15  years. 

San  Diegans  have  sought  a  second 
border  crossing  located  at  Otay-Mesa  in 
order  to  relieve  the  seriously  crowded 
conditions  at  the  present  inspection  sta- 
tion at  San  Ysidro.  Yearly  traffic  esti- 
mates by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  state  that  35  million  peo- 
ple and  approximately  12  million  vehicles 
cross  the  international  boundary  north- 
bound through  San  Ysidro.  The  conges- 
tion at  this  site  is  so  heavy  that  U.S. 
citizens  visiting  the  neighboring  border 
State  of  BaJa  California,  have  experi- 
enced more  than  3-hour  waits  to  reenter 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Government  believes  the 
second  Imrder  crossing  to  be  a  crucial 
element  In  its  development  strategy  for 
the  Mexican  border  region.  Implementa- 
tion of  major  public  projects  has  been 
underway  since  1976.  projects  that  are 
all  contingent  in  some  way  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  border  gate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Otay-Mesa  Border 
Station  will  be  the  main  commercial  in- 
spection station  for  San  Diego.  As  such. 
It  will  relieve  San  Ysidro  of  heavy  truck 
traffic.  It  will  also  have  primary  and  sec- 
ondary inspection  capabilities  which  will 
allow  for  much  of  the  passenger  vehicle 
traffic  to  be  diverted  from  the  heavily 
traveled  port  of  entry  at  San  Ysidro. 

The  new  border  gate  will  also  facili- 
tate trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  v^ch.  in  turn,  will  stimu- 
late Mexican  and  American  private  In- 
vestment in  the  Otay  Mesa  area.  New 
construction  will  Increase  employment 
smd  create  the  climate  to  induce  further 
investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  Senators  Rah- 
DOLPH  and  Stafford  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  In  this  matter.  Also, 
In  light  of  the  substantial  budget  cuts 
that  the  administration  Is  proposing.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  administration  is 
actively  suoportin?  this  prolfwt  and  that 
it  has  designated  $13J  million  erf  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Otay-Mesa  border  station.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill,  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  further  amendments?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time.  The  bill  was 
read  the  third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  m  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  250  copies  of  the  bill 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  laeen  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuKKOwsKi).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  Delaware  (J^.  BrozN). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Tbohgas).  and  the  Senatm-  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-liams),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  Uiere 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  93, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.) 
YEAS— 93 
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Twncaa 

So  the  bill.  S.  533.  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

s.  533 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue 
of  RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  Buildings 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  3.  It  U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUey 
of  the  Congreaa  that  the  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  ahaU  be  lo- 
cated, designed,  furnished,  and  malntalnM 
so  as  to  Insure  the  highest  productivity  and 
efflclency  of  Federal  agencies  and  their  em- 
ployees and.  further,  to  provide  Oovemment 
services  throughout  the  United  Statea  in  lo- 
cations convenient  to  the  people,  to  pre- 
serve and  advance  the  Nation's  legacy  of  ar- 
chitectural exceUence,  and  to  enhance  com- 
mercial and  cultural  conditions  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  pubUc  buildings. 

TITLE  I — OENEBAI,  ADTHORITIEB 

Sec.  101.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  acting  through  the  Public  Build- 
ings Service,  In  conformance  with  the  poli- 
cies and  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  have 
sole  authority  to  acquire,  design,  construct, 
lease,  manage,  maintain,  repair,  renovate, 
and  assign  and  reassign  space  in,  buildings 
and  sites  to  meet  the  pubUc  buildings  needs 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Sec.  102.  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  a  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service.  There  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Public  Buildings  Service  a  Com- 
missioner of  PubUc  Buildings  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (S  U.S.C. 
5333). 

Sec.  103.  There  shall  be  within  the  PubUc 
Buildings  Service  a  Supervising  Architect 
who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services  and  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  6333).  The  Su- 
pervising Architect  shall  supervise  aU  de- 
sign activities  of  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  may 
designate. 

Sec.  104.  Any  authorities  described  In  sec- 
tion 101  of  this  Act  that  have  been  delegated 
by  the  Administrator  to  another  Federml 
agency  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  tbla 
Act  shall  be  revoked  and  vested  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  the  one-hundred-and-twen- 
tieth  day  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
unless,  prior  to  said  day,  the  Administrator 
has  delegated  such  authority  In  aooordanoe 
with  section  IDS  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  205  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  Administrator  may  delegate  all 
or  a  portion  of  his  authorities  under  this  Act 
to  the  head  of  another  Federal  agency,  but 
only  with  respect  to  the  pubUc  buUdlngs 
needs  of  that  agency. 

Sec.  loe.  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
delegated  authorities  pursuant  to  section  lOS 
of  this  Act.  shall  exercise  those  authorities 
in  conformance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  however,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
shall  not  submit  the  report  required  in  sec- 
tion 107  but  shall  submit  the  infomiatlon 
required  In  section  107  to  the  Administrator 
for  inclusion  in  his  records  and  reports. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1  of  each  year  describing  activities 
undertaken,  directly  by  him.  or  under  au- 
thorities delegated  oursuant  to  section  IDS  of 
this  Act.  to  meet  the  public  buUdines  needs 
of  FMeral  agencies  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  Is  not 
limited 
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(1)  an  Invantory  of  all  public  buildings. 
Ixteludtng  'o'  **ch  building  its  location  and 
tba  amount  of  ipace  ana  number  of  em- 
ylojiM  aaicnad  to  each  Faderal  agency: 

(a)  an  InvantoiT  of  locatlona  of  Federal 
agency  oAoes  in  leased  buildings,  including 
for  each  laaaad  location  its  annual  leasing 
ooata,  total  expected  leasing  costs  over  the 
ranainmc  tann  of  the  lease,  and  tbe  amount 
of  qiaoa  and  number  of  employees  assigned 
to  mtflb  Pedaral  agency: 

(S)  a  list  of  all  construction  and  renova- 
tion projaets  completed  and  in  progress  and 
tba  iliigi  wi  of  progreas  toward  the  completion 
of  eacb: 

(4)  a  Ust  of  aU  leases  and  lease  renewals 
executed: 

(5)  a  list  of  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  projects  tbe  cost  of  which  havr 
nifiwlnfl  or  are  expected  to  exceed,  the  max- 
imum cost  set  forth  In  any  annual  authori- 
sation under  this  Act.  whether  or  not  such 
projects  meet  the  criteria  established  in  sec- 
Uon  804  of  this  Act: 

(8)  a  list  of  all  delegations  of  authority 
made  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  lOA  of  thU  Act: 

(7)  a  report  on  activities  undertaken  pur- 
suant to— 

(A)  Utla  IV  and  V  of  this  Act; 

(B)  aectton  310(a)  (6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  or  by  transfer  of  funds  from 
any  Federal  agency:  and 

(8)  a  discussion  of  achievements  and 
problems  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  In  meeting  the  public  buildings 
needs  of  the  Oovemment. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  collect  and 
m«1n**tp  such  Information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service  and  to  manage  activi- 
ties required  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Within  one  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  assure  that  in- 
formation Is  available  on — 

(1)  for  each  public  or  leased  building — 

(A)  the  amount  of  vacant  space, 

(B)  the  amount  of  space  leased  under 
asetlon  103  of  the  Public  Buildings  Coopera- 
tive Use  Act  of  1976.  as  amended. 

(C)  building  operations  costs. 

(D)  moome  derived  for  the  Federal  Build- 
ings Fund, 

(X)  needed  repairs  and  renovation. 
(F)  energy  ronsumert, 

(0)  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  fully  acces- 
sible to  physically  handicapped  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  Architectural  Barriers 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended, 

(H)  the  percent  of  the  buUdlng  leased  by 
tba  Oovemment. 

(1)  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  have 
been  expended  in  improvements  or  altera- 
Uona  «o  each  leased  buUdlng.  and 

(J)  the  term  of  any  leases  In  effect  and 
their  expiration  dates. 

(3)  (A)  All  contracts  In  effect  for  architec- 
tural, engineering,  construction,  mainte- 
nance, protection,  research  and  other  serv- 
ices. Including  for  eacb  the  name  of  the  con- 
tractor, the  sarvlces  performed,  and  contract 
term  and  prloe.  and 

(B)  the  space  utillaatlon  rate  for  each 
IMaral  aganej. 

BBC  lOS.  (a)  The  Administrator  shaU  re- 
quire, prior  to  executing  any  lease  or  other 
contract  which  would  obligate  funds  In  excess 
of  810.000  aotborlaed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  a 
certtflfattan  from  the  owner  of  the  space  to 
be  leased  or  the  contractor.  Any  owner  or 
contractor  who  falls  to  complete  such  certl- 
flcatlon  required  under  this  subaecUon  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  lease  or  contract 
award.  Such  certification  shall  include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  statements,  declaring 
nndar  penalty  at  Uw  provided  under  aecUon 
1001  or  title  18.  United  States  Code,  or  else- 
where, that  such  owner  or  contractor,  or  any 
of  his  otBcars  or  principal  employees: 


(1)  haa  no  business  or  employment  rela- 
tionship or  Interest  or  holding  which  consti- 
tutes a  conflict  of  Interest  with  his  capacity 
aa  a  lassor  or  contractor  with  the  United 
States: 

(3)  has  not  offered  or  promised  anjrthlng 
of  value  to  a  public  official  with  the  intent 
to  Influence  any  official  act  or  to  Induce  the 
official  to  perform,  or  to  omit  to  perform,  any 
act  In  violation  of  his  lawful  duties  or  to 
offer  or  give  anything  of  value  to  a  public 
official  for  performing  an  official  act: 

(3)  has  not  been  debarred  or  stispended 
from  the  award  of  public  contracts: 

(4)  has  not  had  a  public  contract  termi- 
nated for  default: 

(6)  has  not  been  convicted,  within  ten 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  solicitation,  of. 
or  Is  not  currently  under  Indictment  for  or 
otherwise  charged  with: 

(A)  a  criminal  offense  incident  to  obtain- 
ing or  attempting  to  obtain  a  public  (Fed- 
eral. State,  or  municipal)  or  private,  con- 
tract or  subcontract  thereunder,  or  in  the 
performance  of  such  a  contract  or  sub- 
contract; 

(B)  a  violation  of  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970: 

(C)  a  violation  of  Federal  antitrust  stat- 
utes arising  out  of  the  submission  of  bids  or 
proposals  or; 

(D)  embezzlement,  theft,  forgery,  bribery, 
falsification  or  destruction  of  records  fraud, 
tax  fraud,  receiving  stolen  property,  or  equiv- 
alent crimes  which  are  Indicative  of  a  lack 
of  business  Integrity. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  In  the 
annual  report  required  under  section  107(a) 
of  this  Act.  the  name  of  each  principal  owner 
of  each  building  or  other  space  leased  pursu- 
ant to  section  803(3)  (A)  during  the  fiscal 
year  covered  by  the  report. 

Ssc.  100.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  keep 
the  Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  of 
poUdea  and  activities  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act.  In  sddltlon,  he  shall  make  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  request,  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard Individual  rights  or  the  conduct  of 
criminal  Investigations,  any  document,  mate- 
rial. Information,  or  report  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  Such  reports  as  are  required  to  be 
transmitted  to  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  by  the  Administrator  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  S(b)  and  6(d)  of  Public 
Law  96-453  that  pertain  to  problems,  abuses, 
or  deficiencies  arising  under  this  Act.  shall 
be  transmitted  simultaneously  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sac.  110.  (a)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  tbe  Interpretation  of  all  con- 
tracts entered  Into  on  behalf  of  the  rnlted 
States  Oovemment  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
approval  of  materials,  workmanship,  and 
services  supplied  pxirsuant  to  such  contracts, 
approval  of  changes  in  contracts,  certification 
of  vouchers  for  pavmente  due  contractors, 
and  final  settlements. 

(b)  The  Administrator  a>ay  conduct  re- 
search and  postoccupancy  evaluation  to  de- 
termine and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  and  planned  public  buildings  in  pro- 
viding productive,  safe,  healthful,  economi- 
cal, conveniently  located,  energy  efficient. 
and  architecturally  distinguished  acconuno- 
datlons  for  Federal  agency  offices. 

SBC.  111.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  authorities  granted  In 
section  408f .  403g.  or  403J  of  title  50,  United 
StateaOode. 

SBC.  IIX  Aa  used  In  thU  Act— 


(I)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services. 

(3)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department  or  Independent  establishment  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  Oovernment  cor- 
poration, and  any  establishment  In  the  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
(except  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
activities  under  his  direction). 

(3)  The  term  "office"  means  any  organiza- 
tional component  of  a  Federal  agency  or 
other  public  or  private  enterprise  and  also 
nwans  the  physical  space  in  which  the  work 
of  the  component  is  conducted.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  clerical  offices,  laboratories, 
warehouses,  industrial  plants,  and  garages. 

(4)  The  term  "officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government"  means  all  persons  included 
under  sections  3104  and  3106  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(6)  The  term  "locality"  means  a  city, 
county,  town,  parish,  village,  or  other  ana 
governed  by  a  general  purpose  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

(6)  The  term  "geographical  area"  means 
an  area  encompassing  a  population  of  no 
less  than  one  million  persons,  except  that  In 
the  case  of  a  State  or  territory  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  leas  than  one  million  persons.  It 
means  the  State  or  territory. 

(7)  The  term  "acquire"  or  "acquisition" 
Includes  purchase,  payment  for  an  option  to 
purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  and  ex- 
changes of  real  property,  or  Interests  therein, 
excluding  leaseholds. 

(8)  The  term  "renovation"  means  altera- 
tion, addition,  partial  demolition,  and  other 
such  actions  that  significantly  enhance  or 
change  the  use  or  architectural  design  of  a 
public  buUdlng. 

(9)  The  term  "historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance"  Includes,  but  it  not 
limited  to  buildings  lUted  or  eligible  to  be 
lUted  on  the  National  Register  established 
under  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  16, 
1986  ( 16  U.S.C.  470a ) . 

(10)  The  term  "physically  handicapped 
person"  means  any  Individual  with  a  physi- 
cal Impairment  that  precludes  such  person's 
uss  of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can  use 
such  building. 

(II)  The  term  "fully  accessible"  means  the 
absence  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
munlcatlcns  barriers  to  the  Ingress,  egress, 
movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 
handicapped  persons  and  the  Incorporation 
of  such  equipment  as  Is  necessary  to  provide 
such  lagress.  egress,  movement,  and  use  and. 
In  a  buUdlng  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance,  tbe  elimination  of  such 
barriers  and  the  incorporation  of  such  equip- 
ment In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compatible 
with  Ohe  significant  architectural  features 
of  the  buUdlng  to  the  maximiim  extent  pos- 
sible. 

(13)  The  term  "public  buUdlng"  means 
any  buUdlng  along  with  Its  grounds,  ap- 
proaches, and  appurtenances,  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  the  subject  of 
a  contractual  or  other  agreement  under 
which  it  may  be  owned  by  the  United  States 
Oovenunent  at  some  certain  date  In  the 
future,  that  accommodates,  did  accommo- 
date, or  Is  Intended  to  accommodate  Federal 
agency  offices,  and  includes,  but  Is  not  limit- 
ed to  office  buUdlngs.  courthouses,  research 
and  academic  centers,  border  stations,  ga- 
rages and  warehouses,  and  any  other  buUd- 
lng or  construction  project  the  Inclusion  of 
which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  but  does  not  Include  buUd- 
lngs or  Installations  of  tbe  United  States 
Postal  Service,  except  as  provided  for  under 
section  3003(d)  of  the  Postal  ReorgaiUzatlon 
Act.  or  buUdlngs  or  Installations  of  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  or  buUdlngs  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  or  buUdlngs:  on 
the  public  domain  (Including  that  reserved 


for  national  forests  and  other  purposes),  on 
properties  of  the  United  SUtes  In  foreign 
countries,  on  Indian  and  native  Eskimo  prop- 
erties held  in  trust  by  the  United  States, 
on  lands  used  In  connection  with  Federal 
programs  for  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
conservation  purposes,  on  or  used  In  con- 
nection with  river,  harbor,  flood  control,  rec- 
lamation or  power  projects,  chemical  manu- 
facturing or  developing  projects,  or  for  nu- 
clear production,  research,  or  development 
projects,  on  military  Installations  (includ- 
ing any  fort,  post,  alrbase,  proving  ground, 
supply  depot,  school  or  slmUar  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  Defense),  on  Veterans' 
Administration  Installations  used  for  hospi- 
tal, nursing  home,  or  domiciliary  purposes, 
on  or  used  In  connection  with  housing  and 
residential  projects,  or  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  grounds  delineated  In  section  193(a) 
of  title  40,  United  States  Code. 

(13)  The  term  "public  buildings  needs" 
means  the  requirements  of  Federal  agencies 
for  suitable  space,  whether  or  not  In  a  Gov- 
ernment-owned building,  to  accommodate 
offices  that  may  be  located  in  a  public  buUd- 
lng as  defined  In  subsection  (13)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  includes  requirements  for  space  in 
accordance  v?lth  section  103  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976,  as 
amended. 

(14)  The  term  "National  Capital  region" 
has  the  same  meaning  that  It  bears  In  sec- 
tion 71(b)    of  title  40,  United  States  Code 

Sec.  113.  The  Public  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

•nTLE  n — LOCAT-ONS  FOR  FEDERAL 
AGENCY  OFFICES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  headquarters  offices  of 
each  department  and  major  independent  es- 
tablishment In  the  executive  branch  shall 
be  located  within  the  National  Caplud  re- 
gion In  conformance  with  the  comprehensive 
plan  prepared  and  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
NaUonal  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended,  unless  otherarlse  specified  by  Act 
of  Congrea. 

(b)  Regional,  district,  area,  or  local  offices 
of  Federal  eigencles  shall  be  located  so  as  to 
be  centrally  located  with  respect  to.  In  prox- 
imity to,  or  within  easy  transportation  ac- 
cess of,  residential  populations  they  ser^e 
or  other  governmental  and  private  offices 
with  which  they  must  maintain  continuing 
and  frequent  physical  communication. 

(c)  Federal  agency  offices  other  than  those 
that  are  located  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  or  that  otherwise  must 
be  located  close  to  specific  governmental  or 
private  offices  or  In  specific  geographic  loca- 
tions In  order  effectively  to  carry  out  their 
responsiblUties.  shall  be  located  throughout 
the  United  States  generally  In  proportion  to 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
population. 

Sec.  203.  After  conforming  with  section 
301.  the  Administrator  shall.  In  consultation 
with  local  officials,  take  Into  account  the 
following  factors  in  locating  Federal  agency 
offi::es — 

(1)  the  costs.  Including  relocation  and 
operating  costs,  of  proposed  locations; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  office  located  in  a 
stpHrt""!  nj-^'rco'"*""  fftiitigti'^  area,  the 
feaslbUlty  and  deslrablUty  of  a  location  In 
the  central  business  district  of  a  city  within 
that  area: 

(3)  the  proximity  of  ex<8«^lng  or  planned 
public  traB8-M)rtation  facilities: 

(4)  the  proxlmitv  of  public  amenities  and 
commer'"l8]  fa-inttes: 

(5)  the  avaitablMtv.  ne*rbv  or  wl*hln  rea- 
sonable p"Mif;  tran8«x>n*tion  rommut'n? 
distance,  of  eTlstln?  or  planned  hoi'sin<r  a^e- 
ouate  to  the  nee-ls  of  present  and  proeoective 
Federal  emolovee^  and  available  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

SVC.  9m.  In  re«Dondlw»  to  the  nubli-  butld- 
ines  needs  of  Federal  agencies  and  In  plan- 
ning for  future  such  needs,  the  Adminis- 


trator shall  first  comply  with  sections  301 
and  303  and  shall — 

(I)  review  needs  to  determine  if  they  can 
be  met  In  whole  or  in  part  through  more 
productive  use  of  existing  space: 

(3)  prior  to  acquiring,  constructing,  or 
leaslivj  space  in  any  other  building,  locate 
Federal  agency  offices  in — 

(A)  existing  public  buildings,  giving  first 
priority  to  utilizing  fully,  by  renovating  If 
need  be.  those  public  buUdlngs  of  historic, 
architectural,  or  cultural  significance:  and 
If  public  building  space  Is  not  available,  then. 

(B)  In  buUdlngs  of  historic,  architectural, 
or  cultural  significance  acquired  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  renovated  If  need  be,  unless 
use  of  such  spase  would  not  prove  feasible 
and  prudent,  taking  Into  account  cost,  ex- 
pected date  of  occupancy,  and  the  potential 
for  the  conservation  of  energy,  compared 
with  construction  of  a  public  building,  and 
If  such  buUdlng  space  Is  not  available,  then 

(C)  In  existing  buildings  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  and  renovated  If  need  be.  or 
In  new  buildings  constructed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
If  such  building  space  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able In  time  to  meet  urgent  public  build- 
ings needs,  then. 

(D)  In  building  space  leased  by  the  Admin- 
istrator In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  vn  of  this  Act.  giving  first  priority  to 
leasing  space  In  buildings,  of  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  significance,  unless  such 
leasing  would  not  prove  feasible  and  prudent 
compared  with  the  cost  and  with  the  poten- 
tial for  the  conservation  of  energy  of  leasing 
at  another  location. 

Sec.  204.  Federal  agency  offices  In  a  locality 
may  be  consolidated  to  the  extent  Justified 
by  the  need  for  inunedlate  phvslcal  prox- 
imity and  by  anticipated  cost  savings — 

(A)  first,  within  and  among  the  offices  of 
a  single  Federal  agency, 

(B)  second,  within  and  among  the  offices 
of  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  related 
functions,  and 

(C)  third,  wltMn  and  among  other  Ptederal 
agency  offices,  and 

generally  so  that  resulting  public  building 
needs  may.  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
be  met  by  using  existing  public  buildings. 
by  constructing  or  acquiring  buildings  simi- 
lar in  scale  to  buildings  predominating  or 
planned  for  their  surroimdln's.  or  by  ac- 
quiring two  or  more  reasonably  proximate 
buildings,  particularly  buildings  of  historic, 
architectural,  or  cultural  significance. 

Sec.  205  (a)  ^n  the  event  that  the  head  of 
a  Federal  agency  determines  that  the  loca- 
tion assigned  to  any  office  of  fifty  or  more 
employees  of  that  agency  by  the  Adminis- 
trator would  be  deleterious  to  tbe  efficient 
accomoUshment  of  the  office's  responsibili- 
ties, the  agency  head  may  appeal  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Administrator  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  smd  Budget.  The 
Director  shall  review  the  Administrator's  de- 
c!sion  within  thirty  days  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  nullify 
the  decision  only  If  the  Dlrec'or  fnds  the 
Administrator's  decision  not  reasonably  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  The  Director  shall  report 
the  findings  of  any  review  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  this  section  within  ten  days  to  tbe 
CoomUttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  the  event 
that  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  determines 
that  the  location  assigned  to  an  office  of  the 
Judicial  branch  by  the  Administrator  would 
be  deleterious  to  the  efficient  accomplish- 
ment of  the  office's  re^ponsibUitles.  the  Di- 
rector shall  report  such  determination  to  the 
Comimlttee  on  Environment  and  Putllc 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 


PubUc  Works  and  Transportation  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  relocation  of  any 
Federal  agency  office  from  Its  location  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  action  to  locate  or  relocate  any 
Federal  agency  office  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  undertaken 
In  conformance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE    m— DESIGN    AND    BIANAOEMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Sec.  301.  The  AdnUnlstrator  shaU  design 
and  maintain  pubUc  buildings  In  such  man- 
ner that  they  bear  visual  testimony  to  tbe 
dignity,  enterprise,  vigor,  and  stablUty  of  the 
American  Goveriunent,  embody  the  fin- 
est contemporary  American  architectural 
thought,  and  where  appropriate,  reflect  re- 
gional architectural  traditions. 

Sec.  302.  Except  as  prodded  In  section  303, 
pubUc  buildings  shall  be  of  such  design  and 
construction  as  to  approximate  tbe  costs, 
durability,  and  ratio  of  net  usable  space  to 
gross  space  of  commercial  buildings  that 
serve  similar  purposes.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  AdnUnlstrator.  pursuant  to  section  801 
of  this  Act,  requests  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  a  pubUc  buUdlng  that 
would  exceed  the  cost,  durabUity.  or  space 
standards  of  this  section,  he  shall  explain 
the  amount  and  cause  of  such  excess  in  the 
list  required  pursuant  to  section  8Jl(a)(2). 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
signs and  constructs — 

(1)  a  general  purpose  office  building  ex- 
pected to  attract  significant  public  use  in 
any  locality  that  serves  as  a  center  of  Its 
geographical  area,  or 

(3)  a  headquarters  building  for  any  Fed- 
eral agency, 

such  pubUc  building  sbaU  be  designed  and 
constructed  to  higher  standards  of  quality 
than  that  provided  for  In  section  302  of  this 
Act  and  such  design  and  construction  shall 
symbolize  tbe  dignity  of  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  quality  or  scale  of 
some  or  all  of  Its  architectural  details,  ma- 
terials, and  public  areas:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  public  buUdlngs 
described  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section  when- 
ever the  Administrator  detemUnes  that  there 
already  exists  In  the  locality  a  public  build- 
ing of  the  quaUty  described  In  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  In  the  design,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, renovation,  and  management  of 
pubUc  buUdlngs.  the  Administrator  shaU  as- 
sure that,  to  the  extent  possible,  and  con- 
sistent with  m'nl"''»^"g  costs,  such  buUd- 
lngs— 

( 1 )  conform  to  or  complement  the  scale  of 
existing  or  planned  surrounding  buildings: 

(3)  conserve  energy; 

(3)  provide  efficient  and  attractive  inte- 
riors, including  public  reception  areas: 

(4)  provide  parking  space  for  Government 
motor  vehicles  and  handicapped  employees 
as  necessary,  and  such  other  parking  space 
for  visitors  and  employee  vehicles  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  general  poUcy  of  transporta- 
tion efficiency  and  energy  conservation;  and 

(5)  contain  architectural  details  and  hard- 
arare  that  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  struc- 
ture or  fixtures  and  that  are  designed  and 
fabricated  so  as  to  enhance  the  function  and 
appearance  of  the  public  building  and  to  re- 
fiect  regional  architectural  traditions  or  Fed- 
eral agency  functions.  Artisans  and  crafts- 
men expert  in  the  creative  use  of  such  ma- 
terials as  stone,  brick,  metal,  wood,  and 
stained  glass  may  be  employed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  Items  designed  and  fabricated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  ex'-eed  the  ordinary 
co4t  of  such  Items,  funds  aUocated  pursuant 
to  section  603(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
defray  the  additional  cost. 

Sac.  305.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
sheltered  and  secure  locations  and  equip- 
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mant  for  p*'1t'''g  blcyclM,  and  mvf  proTide 
■ultabl*  support  fkclUtlea,  »t  e»ch  new  pub- 
lic bulldlnc  H  n«c««i*ry  to  racUltkte  bicycle 
ua«  by  amployM*  and  vlsltora.  He  sball  pro- 
Tide  almUar  bicycle  parking  and  facilities  at 
awi^im  public  buUdlnca  and  leased  build- 
ings woere  he  dstermlnM  olcycie  use  is.  or 
may  beconM  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  war- 
rant tbe  expenditure  required. 

Sbc.  3M.  (a)  Public  buUdlngs  sball  be 
maintained  at  all  times  at  a  blgh  level  of 
appearance,  cleanliness,  and  mechanical  and 
structural  fitness  so  as  to  maintain  tbe  dig- 
nified appearance  of  Federal  offices  and  the 
health,  safety,  and  efficiency  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  to  minimize  major  repair  and 
replacement  expenditures. 

(b)  Bach  public  building  shall  be  main- 
tained and  renovated  so  as  to  promote  effi- 
cient Federal  agency  and  public  use  and  to 
preserve  those  portions  or  features  that  are 
significant  to  the  building's  historic,  archi- 
tectural, or  cultural  values. 

Sbc.  907.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  (except 
for  the  provisions  of  this  section)  shall  af- 
fect the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1088.  as  amended,  com- 
monly known  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended,  to  any  building  or  facility. 

(b)  Tbe  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of  1068 
la  amended — 

(1)  In  clause  (1)  of  the  first  section  by 
striking  out  "constructed  or  altered"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof,  "constructed,  altered, 
or  acquired"; 

(2)  In  sections  3.  3.  4.  and  4a.  by  striking 
out  "physically  handicapped  persons  will 
have  ready  access  to.  and  use  of,  such  build- 
ings" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
buUdlngs  are  fully  accessible  to  physically 
handicapped  persons"; 

(3)  In  section  6,  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "and  any  contract  for 
all  or  any  part  of  the  design,  construction. 
or  alteration  Involved  shall  so  provide":  and 

(4)  InsacUonS— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "(hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'standard-prescrib- 
ing acency  head  concerned')"  after  "section 
4a  of  this  Act"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  Administrator  or 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  standard-prescribing 
agency  bead  concerned":  and 

(D)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  taken  under  this 
section  to  modify  or  waive  a  standard  Issued 
under  this  Act  unless — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  waiver,  the  waiver 
pertains  to  a  building  to  be  leased  (other 
than  a  building  to  be  constructed  for  lease) 
and  the  waiver  le  necessary  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation,  or 

■■(2)  In  the  case  of  a  modification  rA)  the 
modification  was  not  reasonably  foresee- 
and  (B)  in  the  case  of  a  bulldlne  to  be  con- 
structed or  altered.  (1)  the  need  for  such 
modification  was  not  reasonably  foresee- 
able when  the  design  for  such  construction 
«»  alteration  was  approved,  or  (ii)  the  stand- 
•rd-prMcrlblng  agency  head  concerned  de- 
tennlnas,  pursuant  to  reirulations  prescribed 
by  such  agency  bead,  that  such  modification 
Is  CMential  to  achieving  the  purposes  of  the 
construction  or  alteration  ";  and 

(5)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Mctlon: 

"flBc.  S.  As  used  in  tbU  Act — 

"(1)  tbe  term  'physically  handicapped 
person  means  any  Individual  with  a  physical 
impairment  that  precludes  such  oerson's  use 
of  a  building  to  the  same  extent  that  an 
Individual  with  unimpaired  mobility  can 
use  such  building. 

"(3)  the  term  fully  accessible'  means  the 
abasnce  or  elimination  of  physical  and  com- 
munications barriers  to  the  ingress,  egress. 


movement  within,  and  use  of  a  building  by 
handicapped  persons  and  the  incorporation 
of  such  equipment  as  Is  necessary  to  provldr 
such  Ingress,  egress,  movement,  and  use  and. 
In  a  building  of  historic,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance,  the  elimination  of  such 
barriers  and  the  Incorporation  of  such 
equipment  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  significant  architectural 
features  of  the  building  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.". 

Sbc.  308.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author - 
aed,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  upon  tbe  request  of  appropriate 
local  and  State  officials,  to  name  any  public 
building  after,  and  establish  a  memorial 
in  any  public  building  In  honor  of.  any  per- 
son who  has  made  notable  contributions  to 
government,  science,  industry,  education,  the 
arts,  or  other  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Such 
person.  If  living,  must  be  at  least  seventy 
years  of  age  and.  except  within  the  National 
Capital  Region,  must  be  from  tbe  region  of 
the  country  in  which  tib*  building  is  lo- 
cated. No  public  building  shall  oe  ii,^utd  lor 
a  sitting  Member  of  Congress  or  for  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  who  holds  any 
other  elective  public  office. 

(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
expend,  out  of  any  funds  available  to  him 
in  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  but 
no  greater  than  contributions  provided  by 
State  or  local  governments  or  private  entitles 
or  Individuals,  and  In  no  event  greater  than 
the  sum  of  (10.000,  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  memorial  to  a  person  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  designated  by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

(c)  Tbe  Administrator.  In  consultation 
with  appropriate  local  and  State  offlclals  and 
other  Interested  citizens,  shall  determine  the 
for-n  Jfd  lo-a'lon  of  such  memorials.  The 
memorials  shall  be  fountains,  gardens,  walks, 
s  a.ned  gisss  windows,  or  other  building  ap- 
purtenances visible  and  accessible  to  visitors, 
and  In  harmony  with  the  architectural  and 
landscape  dss'.gn  of  such  building.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  maintenance  for 
such  memorials. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  conduct  a 
competition  to  select  a  designer  for  the  me- 
morial authorized  by  this  subsection.  Such 
competition  shall  be  open  to  landscape  and 
other  architects,  artists,  artisans,  and  de- 
signers. 

TITLE  IV— MIXED  USE  AND  ADAPTIVE  USE 
IN    PUBLIC    build: NOS 

Sec.  401  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Bulldlnrs  Cooperative  Use  Act 
Amendments  of  1981". 

Sic.  402  (a)  Section  102(a)  (2)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  encourage  the  location  of  commercial, 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  activ- 
ities as  tenants  primarily  on  major  pedes- 
trian access  levels,  courtyards,  and  rooftops 
of  public  buildings,  and  design,  construct 
and  leas?  space  suitable  for  such  activities: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  space  so  leased 
In  any  public  building — 

"(A)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator In  light  of  the  market  for  such  activi- 
ties or  the  need  and  potential  for  promoting 
commercial  or  cultural  activity  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  building  or  serving  the  employees 
and  visitors  In  the  building:  and 

"(B)  shall  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
occuplable  space  In  the  public  building,  ex- 
cept In  Instances  where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  configuration  of  pedes- 
trian access  levels  In  the  building  tustlfies 
the  leasing  of  a  greater  amount  of  space:". 

(b)  Section  102(a)  (4)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  encourage  the  public  use  of  public 
buildings  for  occasional  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  activities  and  design, 
construct,  and  maintain  space  and  equip- 


ment in  public  buildings  suitable  for  such 
acUvltles,  inctudmg  ac>,ivlile8  described  In 
section  t>Oa(a>  oi  the  Public  BuUdlngs  Act 
oi  lual.". 

Sec.  403.  Section  103  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1076  Is  repealed 
and  sections  104  and  106  are  redesignated  as 
sewtlons  103  and  104,  respectively. 

Sbc.  404.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1076,  as 
amenaed.  and  the  first  sentence  of  section 
310(a)  (16)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  are  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  to  enter  Into  leases  of  space  In  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  accordance  with  section  103 
(a)(2)  of  the  Public  Buildings  Cooperative 
Use  Act  of  1976,  as  amended,  with  persons, 
firms,  or  organizations  engaged  In  commer- 
cial, cultural,  educational,  or  recreational 
activities  (as  defined  in  section  104  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Coop>eratlve  Use  Act  of  1076, 
as  amended) .". 

Sic  405.  Section  104  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Cooperative  Use  Act  of  1976  as  amended 
Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  terms  public  building'  and  'Fed- 
eral agency'  have  the  same  meaning  as  are 
given  them  In  section  112  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE   V— EXHIBITIONS   AND   WORKS  OF 
ART 

Sec  601  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Buildings  Enhancement  Act  of 
1981". 

Szc.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  buildings 
can  t>e  Increased,  and  public  satisfaction 
with  Federal  buildings  will  be  Improved,  by 
Insuring  that  such  buildings  not  only  pro- 
vide a  congenial  work  environment  but  also 
function  attractively  for  public  service; 

(2)  Federal  buildings  should  enrich  the 
social,  commercial,  and  cultural  resources  of 
the  communities  they  serve:  and 

(3)  Federal  buildings  will  be  enhanced  by 
temporary  exhibitions  of  art  works  and  of 
the  Nation's  cultural  heritage,  as  well  as  by 
suitable  permanent  works  of  art  Incorpo- 
rated as  an  Integral  part  of  the  architecture 
of  Federal  buildings. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  and  secure  Federal  build- 
ing design  which  Is  distinguished,  which  ex- 
presses the  dignity,  enterprise,  and  stability 
of  the  American  Government,  and  which 
enriches  the  quality  of  life  in  the  communi- 
ties served  by  such  buildings.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  contribute  to  such  de- 
sign by  Incorporating  permanent  Installa- 
tions ct  suitable  works  of  art  into  Federal 
buildings.  It  Is  the  further  puroose  of  this 
A?t  to  enhsnre  existing  Federal  buildings  by 
pro-lding  for  temporarv  exhibitions  of  art 
and  history  to  be  circulated  among  Federal 
buildings. 

Src.  503.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  shall 
acquire  by  loan,  or  by  lease  at  nominal  fees, 
works  of  art  by  living  American  artists. 
Works  of  art  loaned  or  leased  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  organized  Into  exhibitions 
and  circulated  by  the  Administrator  among 
Federal  buildings  throughout  the  United 
States.  Such  works  of  art  shall  be  selected 
from  artists  representative  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
tories, and  shall  Include  diverse  media. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, and  with  other  not-for-profit 
traveling  exhibition  services  shall  utilize  ex- 
isting exhibitions  and  develop  new  exhibi- 
tions whirh  re"e-t  the  artl«tlc.  cultural,  so- 
cial, scientific,  and  Industrial  heritage  of  tbe 
United  States  or  the   continuing  develop- 


ment of  the  Nation's  eit,  ealtni*.  eeeiety. 
science,  and  Industry. 

(A)  The  Administrator  shaU  circulate  and 
show  exhlbltlona  developed  under  this  sub- 
secUon  In  Federal  buUdlngs  throughout  tbe 
United  States.  Preference  shall  be  given  to 
Federal  buildings  In  communities  that 
otherwise  do  not  have  convenient  access  to 
musaums  of  art  and  history. 

(B)  Ths  Administrator  sbaU  reimburse 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  otber 
traveling  services  an  amount  not  less  than 
the  cost  to  the  Institution  or  to  such  otber 
services  of  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  of  tbls 
subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  ssslstanoe  of  the  Chalmun  acting 
in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  arts 
agencies  at  SUte  and  local  levels,  shall  com- 
mission suitable  works  of  art  by  American 
artlsU  to  be  purchased  and  installed  In  Fed- 
eral buildings.  The  preliminary  planning  and 
design  of  eacb  new  Federal  building  shall 
Include  planning  for  sucb  commissions, 
which  may  Include  a  variety  of  eon^wtlble 
works.  The  Administrator  shall  Insure  that 
federal  buUdlngs  selected  for  the  InstalU- 
tion  of  such  commissioned  works  of  art  are 
equitably  distributed  within  the  United 
States  and  its  territories,  and  shall  consider 
a  diversity  of  artistic  media  In  commission- 
ing such  works  of  art.  The  Administrator 
shall  provide  for  necessary  services  to  keep 
and  preserve  such  works  of  art  In  a  state  of 
high  quality. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  commls- 
slotis  a  work  of  art  for  a  new  Federal  build- 
ing pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, he  shall  Instruct  that  such  work 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural 
design.  In  the  case  of  an  existing  public 
building,  such  work  shall  be  appropriate  to 
the  setting  and  space  available.  The  admin- 
istrator shall  seek  to  avoid  the  development 
of  an  official  style  either  In  architecttire  or 
associated  works  of  art.  Federal  commissions 
should  give  expression  to  tbe  vitality  ant* 
diversity  of  American  life. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  acting 
m  consultation  with  tbe  appropriate  arts 
agencies  at  State  and  local  levels,  shall  es- 
tablish such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  commission  suitable  works  of  art.  with  or 
without  competition,  and  sbaU  give  full  con- 
sideration to  the  participation  of  local 
artists. 

(c)  (1)  Tor  the  purpose  of  this  section,  tbe 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilize  one- 
half  of  1  per  centtun  of  the  total  sums  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  the  design,  construction,  re- 
pair, renovation,  alteration,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  public  buildings. 

(3)  Funds  available  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available,  without  fliscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  tbe  Administrator  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section  and  In  subsection  304(5) :  Provided. 
That  not  to  exceed  35  per  centum  of  such 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  pui^xMes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  purposes  set  forth  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  for  pur- 
poses set  fbrth  In  subsection  304(5). 

(d)  For  tbe  purpose  of  tbls  title — 

"(1)  the  term  "Federal  buUdlngs'  means 
public  buUdlngs,  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Administrator  of  General  Servlcee.  that 
attract,  or  are  expected  to  attract,  significant 
public  use; 

"(3)  the  term  'Cbalrman'  means  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts;  and 

"(3)  the  term  "works  of  art'  Includes,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  paintings,  sculptures, 
crafts,  woiics  on  paper,  and  environmental 
works.". 


TXTLB  VI— AKCHTTBCTUHAL  SKB'VICBS 
SBC.  801.  Tbe  Administrator  ahaU  employ 
professionally  trained  architects,  engineers, 
landscape  architects,  interior  and  graphic 
deslgneiB,  and  urban  planners  to  prepare, 
under  tbe  stipervlslon  of  tbe  Supervising  Ar- 
chitect, plana,  dravrlngs,  and  specifications 
for  such  public  buUdlng  construction  and 
renovation  projects  as  the  Commissioner  of 
PubUc  Buildings  may  designate,  but  In  any 
case  to  provide  tbe  kind  and  number  of  proj- 
ects necessary  aiuiually  to  enable  such  em- 
ployees to  utUlze  their  professional  skUls  and 
training. 

Sbc.  603.  (a)  Tboee  architectural  services 
not  provided  pursuant  to  section  601  shall 
be  procured  In  accordance  with  title  IX  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  tbe 
Administrator  shall  conduct  a  design  com- 
petition among  no  fewer  than  three  qualified 
architectural  firms  to  select  the  architects 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  oi'bllc  bond- 
ing construction  and  renovation  projects 
eacb  year,  including  particularly — 

( 1 )  renovation  projects  Involvlns  extensive 
architectural  changes  or  additions  to  build- 
ings of  taist6rlc,  architectural,  or  cultural 
significance; 

(2)  construction  projects  for  buUdlngs  of 
high  public  use  or  visibility,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  siny  building  provided  ptu- 
suant  to  section  303  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  projects  presenting  special  design 
problems  or  opportunities  related  to  struc- 
ture, function,  or  compatlblUty  with  sur- 
roiuidlngs. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Indicate  eacb 
year,  In  the  pro:p'am  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  801  of  this  Act.  those  public  building 
construction  and  renovation  projects  with 
respect  to  which  he  proposes  to  <»nduct  de- 
sign competitions. 

(c)  With  respect  to  a  significant  portion 
of  tbe  competitions  conducted  each  year,  the 
competitions  shall  last  no  longer  than  sixty 
days  from  the  date  the  Administrator  pro- 
vides the  flrpos  with  a  competition  program 
and  the  comi>etiflon8  shall  e'iclt  from  each 
firm  preliminary  design  concepts  only. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  negotiate  first 
with  the  firm  Judged  at  tbe  conclusion  of 
each  competition  to  have  demoixstrated  the 
best  design  approach  to  the  project.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  public  and  provide 
to  the  competing  firms  at  the  time  a  selection 
is  announced  under  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  a  brief  report  describing  tbe 
reasons  for  the  selection  made. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide.  In 
total  stipends  or  prizes  to  all  of  the  firms 
that  take  part  In  any  one  competition  con- 
ducted luider  this  section,  a  sum  eqtial  to  no 
more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  ex- 
pected cost  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  project,  and  shall  conduct  each  com- 
petition under  such  rules  and  procedures  as 
will  assure  that  fair  comnensa*lo->  fo-  wo'k 
required  from  the  firms  does  not  exceed  that 
amount. 

(f )  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire the  services  of  privately  employed  arch- 
itects, engineers,  and  other  citizens  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  serve  on  panels  to  assist  In 
selecting  and  Judging  architectural  firms 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Persons 
so  employed  shall  not  be  considered  special 
Oovemment  employees  under  the  provisions 
of  section  201(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978. 

TVrUE  VII— LEASING 
Sec.  701.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  house  offices  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  in  public  build- 
ings and  space  shall  be  leased  to  accommo- 
date the  emergency  or  temporary  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  to  provtcfe  space 
In  locations  where  the  size  of  Government 
activities  does  not  warrant  providing  a  pub- 


Uc  buUdlng,  and  to  take  account  of  economic 
considerations  that  render  Infeaslble  or  dis- 
advantageous to  the  Government  construc- 
tion or  acqiUsltlon  of  necessary  pubUc  build- 
ing space. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  In  reconunendlng  projects 
and  actions  to  accommodate  the  public 
building  needs  of  tbe  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  801  of  this  Act.  the 
Administrator  shall  provide  realistic  com- 
parisons of  the  long-term  costs  and  benefits 
of  construction,  acquisition,  and  leasing. 
Such  comparisons  shaU  consider,  as  neces- 
sary, aastunptlons  of  present  and  future  In- 
flation, interest  rates,  and  operating  and 
other  expenses  of  tbe  various  alternatives. 
In  any  case  In  which  tbe  Administrator  rec- 
ommend".  a  project  or  action  otber  than  that 
for  which  the  long-term  costs  are  lowest, 
he  shall  explain  the  basis  for  his  alternative 
recommendation. 

(b)  Within  nine  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  tbe 
AdnUnlstrator  shall  Jolnty  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  detaUlng 
methods  to  be  used  in  formulating  the  long- 
term  comparisons  of  costs  and  benefits  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  section.  The  report 
may  be  prepared  in  cooperation  with  ex- 
perts from  private  Industry  and  shall  In- 
clude a  comparison  of  the  methods  proposed 
with  tboee  used  in  private  industry. 

(c)(1)  It  is  tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
long-term  economies  would  be  effected  by 
assuring  that,  within  ten  years  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  fewer  than  60 
per  centimi  of  tbe  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Government  whose  offices  »re  orovided 
under  this  Act  have  principal  offices  In  pub- 
lic buUdlngs. 

(3)  To  the  extent  possible,  the  percent- 
ages of  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment provided  offices  In  leased  space  and 
public  biUldlng  space  shall  be  achieved  uni- 
formly throughout  the  Nation:  Provided. 
That.  In  attempting  to  achieve  this  uni- 
formity the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  comparative  local  vacancy  and 
rental  rates  for  office  space,  and  other  mar- 
ket conditions  and  program  considerations 
in  such  manner  as  to  maximize  the  eco- 
nonUc  benefit  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  localities  throughout  the  Nation. 

See.  703.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  310(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949.  the 
Administrator  shaU  not  make  any  agreement 
or  undertake  any  commitment  tbat  wUl 
cause  tbe  construction  of  any  building  other 
than  a  Government  owned  biUIdlng  unless 
before  so  agreeing  or  tindertaklng — 

(I)  the  Administrator  establishes  q>eclfl- 
catlons  for  the  buUdlng  identical  to  tbe 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  section  303 
of  this  Act  for  the  construction  of  pubUc 
bvUldin?s:  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  secures  the  option 
to  purchase  the  buUdlng  at  any  time  during 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lease  term,  unless 
the  Administrator  provides  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  tbe 
Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  exnlanatlon  of  his  reasons  for 
not  securing  such  an  option;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  has  conformed  with 
the  provisions  of  section  706  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  704.  It  U  the  policy  of  tbe  United 
States  not  to  lease  space  to  accommodate, 
and  no  additional  space  shall  henceforth  be 
leased  to  accommodate,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  temporary  and  urgent  re- 
quirements that  cannot  be  met  in  public 
buUdlngs — 

( 1 )  major  computer  operations; 

(3)  offices  that  conduct  secure  or  sensitive 
activities  related  to  the  national  defease  or 
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neuilty,  oespt  to  tbe  nrtent  that  It  would 
b*  liHHnwoprUte  to  loc»t«  lucb  ofllc«a  In 
pubUe  boUtflaga  or  In  otber  fkcllltlM  identl- 
flwl  with  tlM  Xmitad  States  OoTemment; 

(3)  offlOH.  ttM  natur*  of  which  would  i«- 
quli*  major  aIt«rmtlona  In  th«  structura  or 
t»«>»»«.it«^i  ■yatama  of  the  building  to  be 
laaaad;  or 

(4)  parxnanent  courtrooms,  judicial  cham- 
bera,  or  admlnlatratlTe  oBoee  for  any  United 
Btatas  court. 

tec.  706.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
■artlfHii  321  and  323  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  "'^^'''g  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
brandi  of  tha  GoTamment  for  the  fiscal  year 
•mUng  Juna  SO,  1S33,  and  for  other  pur- 
posaa".  approTad  June  30,  1833,  shaU  not 
apply. 

(b)  No  laaaa  may  be  negotiated  for  a 
rental  eToeerttng  the  current  commercial 
rataa  and  chargaa  for  space  and  services  of 
aaarast  compaTmhle  quality  in  that  locality. 

Sac  709.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
licly aoUdt  compatltlve  bids  to  procure  space 
by  laaaa  for  the  Oo7amment.  Bach  such 
solicitation  shall  specify  any  special  requlre- 
menta  of  building  dealgn,  configuration,  or 
locatton. 

(b)  In  eraluatlng  competing  bids,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  into  account  proposed 
rantal  ooeta  and  sarrloes  offered  overall  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  the  buildings,  energy  ef- 
fldancy,  and  their  relative  conformity  to  the 
requlremanu  of  UUes  II  and  III  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  option  to  purchase  a  building  shall 
be  paid  for  unless  the  payment  for  such  op- 
tion Is  made  separately  from  any  lease  pay- 
ment and  unless  such  payment  has  first  been 
authorlaed  under  the  provisions  of  title  VIII 
of  this  Act. 

sac.  707.  The  Administrator  shaU  proTlde 
a  copy  of  the  lease  agreement  between  the 
Oovemment  and  the  owner  of  each  leased 
building,  and  subsequent  additions  or  re- 
▼lalona  to  the  lease  agreement,  to  the  highest 
ranking  oAdal  in  the  leased  building  of 
each  Federal  sgency  occupying  space  In  the 
building. 

TTTLl  Vm— CONOMCSSIONAL 
AOTHORIZATION 

Sac.  aOl.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  Congress  convenes  each 
year,  a  program  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year  of  projects  and  actions  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  necessary  In  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act.  Such  program 
shall  include  but  Is  not  limited  to 

(1)  a  five- year  plan  for  accommodating 
the  public  building  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

(J)  a  list.  In  priority  order,  of  construc- 
tion, renovation,  and  acquisition  projects  for 
which  authorization  for  appropriations  are 
reqvMsted  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Including  a  deacrlptlon  of  the  project  and 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  space  involved. 

(8)  a  llat.  In  priority  order,  of  lease  and 
lease  rwiewala  for  which  authorization  for 
appnjprlatlona  are  requeated  for  the   next 


(4)  a  list  at  aU  pubUc  buildings  proposed 
*«  •»  Tacated  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  be  ez- 
cbangad  for  other  property,  or  to  be  disposed 
of, 

(»)  a  propoaed  budget  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  public  buildings. 

(•)  •  y«*r  by  year  program  and  costs  that 
wwuM  be  required  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
section  702(c)  of  this  Act,  together  with  an 
•a^ysla  of  eoaU  and  saTlngs  of  alternative 
programs. 

(7)  a  daaerlpUon  of  how  the  projects  and 
•••■•s  Included  In  the  program,  separately 
•nd  together,  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
^^  Act  and  the  estimated  annual  and  total 
cost  of  each  project  and  lease. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  &haU  cerUfy  In 
the  aairaal  program  submitted  m  accordance 
with  sobasetkn  (a)  that  be  has  held  a  pub- 


lic hearing,  or  affordad  the  opportunity  for 
such  hearing,  in  the  locality  or  proposed  lo- 
cality of  each  major  construction,  renova- 
tion, or  aoqulsltlon  project  Included  In  the 
»»inii»i  program.  Such  hearing  ahall^onalder 
the  economic  and  social  affects  of  the  project 
Ita  Impact  on  the  environment,  Its  consist- 
ency with  the  goals  and  objectives  of  such 
urban  planning  us  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  conununlty,  and  Ita  conformance  with 
tltlea  U  and  in,  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That, 
only  such  facts  and  Issues  as  can  reasonably 
ba  adduced  during  the  planning  and  prelim- 
inary design  of  a  project  shall  be  considered 
St  such  hearing. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide,  along 
with  each  certification,  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  rtatement  prepared  pursuant 
to  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
and  a  report  which  Indicates  the  considera- 
tion given  to  facts  and  Issues  concerning  the 
project  and  various  alternatives  which  were 
raised  during  the  hearing  or  which  were 
otherwise  considered. 

LIMTTATIONB    OM    AOTHOSIZATIONS   AltS 
AFVaOPBUTIONB 

Sac.  802.  (a)  No  appropriation.  Including 
any  appropriation  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1948,  shall  be  made  by  the  Congress  or  obli- 
gated by  the  Admlnlf-trator  to  carr>-  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act,  unless  It  has  been  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
thU  title. 

(b)  No  public  building  construction,  re- 
novation, or  acquisition  shall  be  conunenced 
unless  an  appropriation  has  first  been  made 
for  the  estimated  cost  of  completion  of  such 
construction,  renovation,  or  acquisition  In 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  appropriation 
Is  authorized.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1883, 
no  lease  shall  be  entered  into  unless  the  au- 
thority to  enter  <nto  contracts  has  first  been 
made  for  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease 
over  Its  entire  term  In  such  amounts  as  are 
specified  In  annual  appropriations  Acts  and 
In  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  lease  Is  au- 
torlzed. 

AUTRoansTioMa  roa  SFPaopaiATioifa 
Sac.  803.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  not  to  ex- 
ceed In  the  aggregate,  the  amount  of  91322,- 
710.000  from  the  fund  established  pursuant 
to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  the  real  property  management 
and  related  activities  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Service  of  which  : 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  827,020,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1982  as  follows: 

(A)  For  construction  of  additional  major 
public  buUdlngs  (Including  funds  for  sites 
and  ezpenaes)  and  the  acquisition  of  major 
existing  buildings  and  sites  for  public  build- 
ings at  the  following  locations  and  at  the 
following  maximum  construction  and  acqui- 
sition costs: 

Arkansas,  Uttle  Bock,  court- 
house      81.177,000 

CaUfomla,  OUy  Mesa,  border 
sUtlon     13,316,000 

Illinois,  East  Saint  Louis,  court- 
house — 3,242.000 

Maine,  Houlton,  border  station.    3,  750, 000 

Washington,  Spokane,  USPS 
acqulslUon 3,320,000 

Wisconsin.  Madison,  courthouse.     2, 827, 000 

(B)  81.088,000  for  construction  of  minor 
public  buildings  of  less  than  twenty-five 
thotisand  gross  square  feet  of  srMce  and  the 
acqulaltlon  of  buildings  and  sites  for  public 
buildings  of  a   value  of  81.C(X),000  or  less: 

(C)  83388,000  for  acqulalUon  of  sites  for 
public  buildings  including  site  Investiga- 
tion and  relocation  costs;  and 

(D)  8888.000  for  preliminary  design  of 
public  buildings. 

(2)  Not  to  exceed  8187,162,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1882  as  follows: 


(A)  For  major  renovations  and  repairs  of 
public  buildings  at  the  following  locitloos 
and  at  the  following  maximum  project  costs: 
CallfomU,  San  Bruno.  FARC...  84.738,000 
Conntjctlcut.    New   Haven,   PO — 

CT    6.800.000 

District  of  Columbia.  Agrtcultuia 

South. 7,683,800 

District  of  Columbia,  HEW  North 
Building 3.601.000 

District  of  Columbia,  Old  Post 
Office 4.161.000 

Florida.  Miami.  PO— CT.. 3.013.000 

lUlnols,  Chicago,  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen  FB 3.880,000 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Apprais- 
ers Stores 6.108,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  City.  CT,  811 
Orand    Avenue 3,873,000 

New  Ycrk,  New  Tork,  CU,  One 
Bowling  Green 21,443,000 

North  Carolina,  Charlotte,  Char- 
les   Jonas   FB 3,663,000 

Ohio,  ClndnnaU.  PO — CT 1     6,486,000 

Oregon,  Portland,  USCT  (new) ..     4,  663,  000 

South       Carolina,       Greenville, 

USCT 1,760,000 

Tennessee,  Nashville,  Union  Sta- 
tion         6,160,000 

Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  PO— CT..     2,410.000 

Virginia,   CharlottasvlUe,   FBI...     3,070,000 

Virginia,    Franconla,    A 1,631,000 

Virginia,  McLean,  CIA  Head- 
quarters         2,673,700 

Washington,  Seattle,  CT 2,404,000 

(B)  $81,201,000  for  minor  renovations  and 
repairs  of  public  buildings  at  project  costs 
of  less  than  $1,000,000; 

(C)  $0  for  major  alternations  of  leased 
buildings; 

(D)  $8,000,000  for  alternations  of  leased 
buUdlngs,  the  maxlmtun  cost  to  a  single 
building  being  less  than  $260,000:  and 

(E)  $1,740,000  for  preliminary  design  and 
renovation,  alteration,  and  repair  projects. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $721,700,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1982  for : 

(A)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  new  major 
lease  agreements  and  lease  renewals  of  blocks 
of  space  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  square 
feet; 

(B)  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  new  lease 
agreement  asnd  lease  renewals  of  blocks  of 
space  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  square  feet; 
and 

(C)  for  payments  In  fiscal  year  1982  on 
leases  entered  into  prior  to  fiscal  year  1982 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $626,346,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  real  prop- 
erty operations. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $86,083,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1982  for  program  direction. 

(6)  Not  to  exceed  $161,725,000  shall  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  payment  of 
principal.  Interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  ob- 
ligation for  public  buildings  acquired  by 
purchase  contract. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsections 
(a)(1),  (a)(2),  and  (a)(3)  of  this  section 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations:  Proviied,  That  construction, 
renovation,  or  acquisition  has  been  com- 
menced, or  lease  entered  Into,  pursuant  to 
secUon  803(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Ten  i>ercent  of  the  funds  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Public  Buildings  Service  for 
renovation,  alteration,  and  repair  of  pabllc 
buildings  and  leased  buildings  and  for  ex- 
ecution of  lease  renewals,  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (a)  (3)  and  (3)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  available  for  repair  or  alteration  projects 
and  leases,  respectively,  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  If  the  Administrator 
certifies  that  the  space  to  be  repaired,  al- 
tered, or  leased  resulted  from  changing  or 
additional  programs  of  Federal  agencies  not 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  program  re- 
quired by  section  801  of  this  Act  was  sub- 
mitted. Funds  for  su:h  projects  may  not  be 
obligated  until   thirty  days  after  tha  sub- 


mission by  the  A«MnlnlBtrator  of  an  explana- 
tory statement  to  the  Oommlttes  on  In- 
ylronment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repressnt- 
atlves.  The  explanatory  statement  shall 
among  other  things,  Include  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  such  project  or  lease  can- 
not be  deferred  for  authorttatlon  In  the 
next  succeeding  flaoal  year. 

Sac.  804.  (a)  When  the  cost  of  a  project 
exceeds  the  estimated  maximum  cost  au- 
thorized under  section  803  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  either  (A) 
Increase  expenditures  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  percentage  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
project,  or  (B)  decrease  the  number  of  gross 
square  feet  to  be  constructed  in  the  project. 
In  no  event  shall  the  total  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  clause  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated nnaxlmum  cost  of  the  project.  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  decrease  in  square  feet 
authorized  under  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph exceed  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  gross  square  feet  stated  In'  the  i4>proved 
authorization. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  cost  of  a  protect  exr^eeds  the  eetlma^-ed 
tT^^TiiTiiim  cost  authorized  under  section  803 
of  this  Act  to  such  an  extent  that  action 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  such  excess  cost,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concemlne;  the  prote'rt.  Such  re- 
port shall  Include  recommendatlotis  by  the 
Administrator  as  to  ^>proprlate  action  to 
enable  the  continuance  at  the  project.  The 
Administrator  may  not  take  any  action  to 
continue  the  protect,  other  than  the  action 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  such  action  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  acoordance  with  this 
title. 

TITLE  IX— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sbc.  901.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1881. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  l*y  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  "A  bill 
entiUed  'PubUc  BuUdlngs  Act  of  1981'." 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate Will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  very  briefly  express 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  have  order.  The  chairman  wishes 
to  address  thebody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  briefly  but  deeply  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  who  have  supported  this  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Act  of  1981.  I  think  it  is 
important  legislation  which  is  very  good 
for  this  country.  I  am  especially  grateful 
for  all  of  the  help,  support,  and  articula- 
tion that  my  partner  in  this  enterprise. 


Senator  Motnihah,  has  given  to  our 
efforts. 

I  am  grateful,  as  all  of  us  are  on  the 
committee,  to  Mr.  Swain,  Mr.  Peck,  Mr. 
Yago,  Mr.  Guard,  Nina  McClain.  and 
others  of  the  staff,  who  helped  us  put 
this  bill  together  in  a  form  that  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
there  are  some  Members  still  in  the 
Chamber.  I  wonder  if  I  could  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  legislation  just 
passed  unanimously  by  this  body  could 
never  have  come  forward  had  it  not  been 
for  the  granite-like  integrity  and  deter- 
mination of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. This  is  a  testimcmy  not  simply  to 
the  regard  with  which  he  is  held  in  our 
committee  and  in  this  Chamber,  but  to 
his  capacity  to  stay  at  a  task  until  it  is 
completed. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  will  take 
notice  that  the  Senate  on  its  second 
round  of  cmsideration  has  now  unani- 
mously proposed  that  the  public  build- 
ings program  for  the  U.S.  Government  l)e 
put  into  a  state  of  managerial  account- 
ability, predictability,  and  a  measure  of 
elBclency. 

I  lee  our  distinguished  former  chair- 
man, the  beloved  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, is  on  the  floor.  I  know  he  would  wish 
to  be  heard  and  we  wish  to  hear  from 
him. 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  tram  New 
York  (Mr.  Moyniham)  spealcs  well  and 
correctly  about  the  chairman  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  I  would  afBrm  and  reaffirm  many 
times  what  he  has  just  said. 

I  think  the  Senator  who  now  chairs 
our  ccMnmlttee,  and  the  Senator  who  re- 
mains a  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  would  also 
like  to  have  the  record  reflect  that  there 
was  a  certain  driving  force  embodied  in 
the  effort  of  Senator  Moyniham  to  clean 
up.  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  the 
mess  in  GSA.  I  want  that  on  the  record. 
I  believe  we  both  would  like  to  have  it. 

Also,  I  am  very  happy  to  join — ^I  do  so 
very  earnestly — in  the  words  the  Senator 
has  spoken  of  our  chairman. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and,  once  again,  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  very  kind  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Tork.  It  is  his  inventiveness  and  artlcu- 
lateness  and  eloquence  that  have  made 
this  possible.  It  has  been  a  great  partner- 
ship. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  congratulaticMis  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  to  the 
staff  of  the  Public  Works  and  Environ- 
ment Committee  and  to  all  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  successful  conclusion 
of  this  important  matter  this  afternoon. 
It  was  done  in  an  efficient  wav  and,  I 
think,  a  fair  and  equitable  way.  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  those  who  were 
directly  involved. 


i 


ORDER   FOR   RECORD   TO   REMAIN 
OPEN  UNTIL  5  P J4.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  other  business  that  can  be  transacted 
before  the  Senate  today.  Before  we 
proceed  to  the  concluding  business  of. 
the  Senate,  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  if  he  has  any  other  mat- 
ters that  he  knows  of  that  should  be 
dealt  with  before  we  go  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  know  of  nothing  else  on  this 
side.  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  is  there 
an  order  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sthms)  .  Yes,  at  8: 45  ajn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  Senate  recesses  today, 
which  it  will  do  shortly,  that  the  Rxcou 
remain  open  imtil  5  p  m.  for  the  intro- 
duction of  bills,  resolutions,  joint  res- 
olutions, memorials,  petitions,  and 
statements.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committees 
have  until  5  P-m.  today  to  file  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REiTESS  UNTIL  8 :  45  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  t>efore  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  8:45  ajn.  tomor- 
row. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:02  p.m.,  recessed  untU  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  7,  1981.  at  8:45  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
Senate  May  6, 1981: 

DsPAancairr  or  tkx  Ixrmooa 

William  H.  Ooldlron.  of  Montana,  to  be 
SoUcltor  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
vice  Clyde  O.  Martz.  resigned. 

Oarrey  Edward  Carruthers.  of  New  Mex- 
ico, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, vice  Ouy  Blchard  Martin,  resigned. 

Robert  F.  Burford.  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Burea  of  Land  Management, 
vice  Frank  Gregg,  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  Uie  nominees'  commitment  to  res'Kmd 
to  requests  to  aopear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


Oirsancairr  op  1 

Blchard  D.  DeLauer,  of  California,  to  bs 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  vice  WUllam  J.  Ferry,  redgnsd. 


^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^T  T  T  T  T  T  T  T 
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The  HouM  met  at  1  p  jn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  DavM 
Ford.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  thank  You.  O  God.  that  Tour 
spirit  abkles  with  us  In  all  the  mo- 
ments of  life  for  we  know  that  we  can 
new  be  too  distant  from  Tour  re- 
deeming sraee.  In  times  of  celebration 
and  aooompHshment  Tou  encourage 
and  support,  and  In  times  of  anxiety 
and  tension  Tour  love  surrounds  and 
gives  us  peace.  Grant  to  all  of  us,  O 
God.  the  awareness  that  we  are  never 
alone  or  without  Tour  guidance,  and 
that  by  placing  our  trust  In  Tou.  we 
may  rise  above  preoccupation  with 
ourselves  and  look  to  the  needs  of 
others  that  Justice  wlU  roll  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever- 
flowing  stream.  In  Tour  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
foUowing  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  7M.  An  act  to  ensure  neceaasry  funds 
for  the  ftnplwnfntstlon  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Inraranoe  Act  of  IMO; 

8.  ni.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Ouard  for  fiscal  year  1M3. 
and  for  other  purpoacK 

S.  896.  An  act  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
Omiie  Tower 

8.  1000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  provide  authorl- 
ntloas  for  appropriations,  and  for  other 

pUipOMS: 

&  lOOX  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Cli- 
mate Program  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  approprlatioas  for  fiscal  year  IMS. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  III  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  title  for  fiscal  years 
19S2  and  1963. 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMITTEE  ORDER  NO.  33 
(Mr.  HAWKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permisBion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  HAWKlNa  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  House  Adminlstrati<m. 
under  the  authority  granted  in  Public 
Law  93-lM  and  Public  Iaw  94-440. 
today  issued  Committee  Order  No.  33. 
which  is  effective  on  May  1. 1961. 1  in- 
clude Committee  Order  No.  33  be  in 
the  Rbcoko  at  this  point. 

Conmnis  OSBSB  No.  S3 


itesoloetf.  Thst  effective  May  1. 1961.  untfl 
otherwise  provided  by  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlnlstraUon.  the  Allowance  for 
Offldal  Bxpenses  and  the  Inventtvy  Allow- 
ance for  Oistrtet  Office  Bqulpment  and  Fur- 
nishings are  adjusted  as  follows: 

1.  The  base  allowance  for  Official  ex- 
penses is  Increased  to  947.M0. 

2.  The  Travel  Allowanoe  is  increased  to  a 
base  of  94.960.  and  the  multiplier  in  the  for- 
mula used  to  compute  the  variable  for 
travel  is  increased  to  a  ranee  of  18  to  30 
cents. 

3.  The  Inventory  Allowance  for  District 
Office  Equipment  and  Furnishing  is  in- 
creased to  $35,000. 

Expenditures  of  these  funds  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOBBT  SANDS 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON,  Mr.  Speaker,  Bobby 
Sands,  who  was  elected  to  Parliament 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  and  an  Inmate  of  Maae 
Prison  has  died.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  is 
going  to  affect  millions  of  people^be- 
cause  his  countrymen  are  turning  vio- 
lent, because  a  generation  has  lost  a 
man  who  might  have  been  one  of  its 
leaders. 

But  Irish  Americans  who  feel  sym- 
pathy and  regret  what  has  been  lost 
cannot  believe,  as  they  see  the  vio- 
lence spread,  that  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  is  a  benign  political  organi- 
zation. 

The  Irish  poet,  W.  B.  Teats,  wrote 
these  lines  60  years  ago— his  country's 
troubles  were  old  then: 
Thinss  f  aU  apart;  the  center  cannot  hold: 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world. 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned: 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  Intensity. 

This  was  a  description  for  the  last 
generation.  How  terrible  that  it  ap- 
plies so  well  to  the  Ireland  of  our  own. 
Terrorism,  confusion,  and  waste  must 
not  be  the  inspiration  for  the  children 
of  Belfast. 

There  are  people  now  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  in  the  Irish  Republic  who 


are  devoting  their  lives  to  inspiring 
peace,  and  an  end  to  the  dying.  They 
are  the  heroes  of  the  country.  Ireland 
needs  no  more  occasions  for  riot.  The 
real  courage  and  hmior  is  in  preparing 
for  peace.  A  negotiated  end  to  the  war 
in  the  streets  of  Ireland  can  be  an  ex- 
ample to  every  coimtry  where  political 
factions  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  and 
resort  to  violence. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
PROVIDE  ALL  WEATHER  PORT 
FOR  DULUTH  AND  OTHER 
GREAT  LAKES  PORTS 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  H.R.  3411,  a 
measure  that  I  have  Introduced. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  moving  toward  an 
all  weather  port  for  Duluth  and  other 
Great  Lakes  Ports.  This  is  crucial  for 
the  Upper  Midwest  where  we  face  fre- 
quent and  expensive  problems  regard- 
ing the  transportation  of  our  agricul- 
tural products. 

This  bill  transfers  the  responsibility 
for  navigable  waters  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  completed  a  lengthy  study 
and  concludes  that  the  all  weather 
port  at  Duluth  and  other  seaports  is 
not  only  feasible  but  is  practical. 

All  of  the  duties  wliich  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  under  the  bill,  except  for  the 
aids  to  navigation  and  ice-breaking 
functions,  in  reality  constitute  a 
return  to  the  Army  of  responsibilities 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation when  it  was  formed  in  1966. 

My  action  is  consistent  with  a  Comp- 
troller General  report  of  1979  which 
was  concerned  with  ways  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  least  costly  and  most 
effective  aids  to  navigation  systems 
"to  promote  safety  and  facilitate  com- 
merce." 

I  contend  that  there  is  a  continuing 
need  for  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  in  consort  with  econom- 
ic efficiency  and  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  transportation  of  goods  and  com- 
modities. In  this  regard.  I  consider  the 
reorganization  of  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsibilities proposed  by  my  act  most 
appropriate. 


I  also  see  in  the  proposal  some  relief 
for  the  Coast  Guard  that  expects  to 
face  an  exiMnsion  of  wartime  tasks  as 
a  result  of  a  recently  oompleted  Joint 
Navy/Coast  Guard  wartime  tailing 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transfer  of  this  au- 
thority will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Port  of  Duluth  and  other  American 
set^Torts. 


INTRODUCTION    OP   SOCIAL 
CURITT      AMENDMENTS      PRO- 
POSED BT  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mi.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr. 
AacHKB.  I  am  introducing  today,  by  re- 
quest, the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  containing  changes  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  budget.  The 
provisions  in  this  bill  would  eliminate 
windfall  benefits  for  some,  duplication 
of  benefits  for  others,  and  some  wel- 
fare-related elements  that  could  be  ad- 
dressed better  through  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro  today  further  setting  out  the 
details  of  this  budget-related  proposal, 
pertaining  to  the  long-term  proposals 
expected  from  the  administration 
soon,  and  following  hard  on  the  major 
initiatives  being  worked  on  by  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  check 
the  Rbcoro  and  inform  themselves 
about  these  Important  proposals. 


Addabbo 


ABmmU 


D  This  symbol  represcnu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  U  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  -bullet"  symbol  identifies  itatemeno  or  inienioas  which  are  oot  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BinXJET— FISCAL 
TEAR  1982 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
considenttion  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 
setting  forth  the  congr^sional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sihoh). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  406,  nays 
3.  present  2.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 


Annumio 

Antliony 

Archer 

Sshbrook 

Awtn 


SES-     AuOoin 


Bsiiey(MO) 
BaUey  <PA> 
Bsmanl 


[RoU  No.  31] 
TEA8-406 

Dteks 

DlnceU 

Dixon 

Doondly 

Domm 

Doucfaerty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^rson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

i(AL) 
KCA) 

Edwards  (OK) 


Beard 

Bedell 

BeHenaon 

Benedict 

IViiJaiiilii 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bettiune 

BeviU 

Blaagl 


Blanrhard 

BUley 

Bocss 

Boland 

Boiling 

fUmn 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breauz 

Brtnkley 

Brodlwad 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burton.  Jotin 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Csmey 

CbappeU 

Chappie 

Cbeney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (Oi) 

Collins  (TX> 

OonaUe 

C^onte 

Conyets 

Corcoran 

CougtiUn 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelaon 

Dannemeyer 

Daadile 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dervinski 

Dickinson 


English 

Erdahl 

ErlenlMm 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

PMoeU 

Fuio 

Penwick 

Peiiaio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PIndley 

Fish 

Plthlan 

nippo 

Florio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Forsyttie 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenxel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oepliardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Olidanan 

Ooldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hagedora 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hopkiiw 

Hottoo 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huefcaliy 

HuglMS 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jolmston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Ksaen 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPaloe 

Uvomarslno 

Lantos 


Nelson 

NIebols 

Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

Panetu 

Psrris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


Rudd 


Leach 


LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

lifhman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvingston 

Loefflo- 

Long  (LA) 

Long(lfD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Markey 
Marks 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

MssoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugb 

McKiiuiey 


Michel 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MlneU 


Hammeractunldt  Minish 

Hanoe  MitcheU  (NT) 

Hansen  (ID)  Mcakley 

Harkin  MoHett 

HartoeU  Molinari 

Hatdwr  MoUohan 

Hawlcins  Montgomery 

Heckler  Moore 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 


Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtlia 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NelUgan 


Pwper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rsllsback 

Rangel 

RatclifonI 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

RoUi 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 


Swift 

Synar 

Tsukc 

Tausin 

Taylor 


Skelton 
Smith  (AL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solan 


Evans (lA) 


Ottinger 


Applegate 

Bonker 

Byron 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

delaGana 

Doman 


St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Studds 

Stump 

NAYS— 3 
Kastenmeier 

PRESENT— 2 
Wolpe 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Trailer 

Trible 

UdsU 

VsnderJsgt 

Vento 

VolkBser 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

WsUins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Welier  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltefaurst 

Wliitley 

Whittaker 

WilliaBH(MT) 

WUIlaaw  (OH) 

WDson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tstes 

Tatron 

Touiw(AK) 

Toung(FL> 

Toww  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


MitcheU  (MD) 


Evans  (OA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Ooodling 

Hsnsendn*) 

Kemp 

McOrath 

Pashayan 

D  1330 


PurseU 
Roberts  (SD) 
Rogess 
Whttten 
Woctley 


Mr.  MAZZOLI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  TBS  camaTTEK  or  thx  wholk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115)  with  Mr.  Frost  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerit  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
May  5,  1981,  pending  was  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (BCr.  Faximtrot). 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Mr.  FAtnmoT). 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  rose  on  yesterday,  the  House 
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wu  ocmiklerlng  an  unendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  lubatitute  that  "takes  the 
boMeat  itcp  of  any  uropoaal  being  of- 
f  wed  to  the  House  to  deal  with  the 
Federal  defleit." 


of  a  mulUbillioo  doIUr  defldt. 
InvWble  surpluaM.  tbere  would  be 
$74  bfllloa  In  sundUB  In  flMSl  year  1M3. 

The  aukstttute  also  often  the  laneat  and 
fairat  tax  out  of  any  propOMli  before  the 
It  would  indode  an  tncreaae  in  the 
daductton  and  the  earned  Income 
tax  credit,  as  «dl  aa  a  aoefal  aeeurlty  tax 
credit.  It  would  focua  tax  relief  toward  low- 
and  mlddla-lnooaie   Indtylduala  and  amall 


It  atao  enrWana  a  different  approach  to 
capital  formation  and  productlTtty.  an  ap- 
proach endoraed  by  both  public  Interest 
and  cooaerratlve  iHiaInf—  onaniia- 
Ttaeae  tax  euta  are  lartely  offaet  by 
tax  loophotea  auch  as  tax  straddlea, 
wlilch  only  add  to  tax  Inequity  and  the  defi- 
cit and  do  little  to  Improve  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity capacity. 

Continulnc  the  quote: 

It  a^^ti—pHrfi—  ail  thia  without  hurting 
otiier  tanportant  national  programs.  Spend- 
ing for  "«»«""'  defense  would  still  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  it  was  in  fiscal  year 
IMl.  $16  billion  more  in  budget  authority 
and  $94  bHUon  more  in  outlays. 

Tlie  aulistltute  alao  Increases  funds  for 
energy  oonaervation  and  research,  housing, 
tranaportatian.  community  development, 
edacatlcm  and  training  and  Income  security 
above  both  the  administration's  proposal 
and  the  ORAMM-LATTA  subaUtute. 

Finally,  the  substitute  makea  even  deeper 
cuts  than  the  administration  requested  for 
other  programs  and  achieves  savings  by 
tightening  up  the  management  of  govem- 
nt. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  quote  was  not 
oat  fashioned  by  the  18  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  offered  this  meas- 
ure, but  rather  a  quote  from  the 
democratic  study  group  analysis  of  the 
four  proposals  before  us.  It  had  refer- 
ence to  the  constructive  alternative 
budget  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  off ered. 

The  quote  which  I  Just  gave  was  In 
refermoe  to  the  constructive  altema- 
ttre  budget  propontl  of  the  Congres- 
si<Hial  Black  Caucus,  a  proposal  that 
we  call  obstructive  because  it  re- 
sponds to  the  mandate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  eliminate  deficit  spend- 
ing, to  reduce  the  level  of  Federal 
spoidlng.  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
country  with  meaningful  tax  relief. 
both  as  individuals  and  in  our  busi- 
nesses and  industries. 

We  call  it  an  alternative  because, 
unlike  the  administration's  cold  and 
uneven  solution  to  our  problems  of 
fighting  Inflation  and  providing  full 
employment,  our  proposal  moves  us 
toward  the  goal  of  reduced  inflation 
and  full  employment  with  compassion 
for  the  people  and  a  sharing  of  the 
burdens  of  these  difficult  times  with 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Our  proposal  gives  the  American 
people  the  new  beginning  that  they 
have  longed  to  have.  If  you  want  to 
provide  the  American  taxpayer  $9.6 


billion  In  tax  relief  by  Increasing  the 
standard  deduction,  which  60  percent 
of  the  American  people  take.  frtHU 
$3,400  to  $4,300  in  Joint  returns,  you 
will  want  to  support  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  constructive  alternative. 

If  you  want  to  relieve  the  American 
people  of  the  insidious  brat^et  creep 
by  which  people  are  pushed  Into 
higher  and  higher  tax  brackets,  not  by 
real  increases  in  income,  but  by  infla- 
tion, you  will  want  to  support  this 
measure. 

If  you  want  to  give  the  American 
people  who  are  faced  with  increased 
social  security  payments  a  tax  break 
that  amounts  to  $10.8  billion,  then  you 
will  support  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fauht- 
ROT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  repeat.  If  the 
Members  of  this  House  want  to  re- 
spond to  the  desire  of  the  American 
people,  particularly  middle-income 
Americans  who  are  faced  with  social 
security  tax  increases  the  relief  that 
they  desire,  you  will  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure that  provides  a  10-percent  tax 
credit  on  social  security  payments. 

If  you  want  to  spur  productivity 
among  the  small  businesses  of  this 
country,  which  are  the  most  creative 
and  our  greatest  hope  for  remaining 
competitive  in  world  markets,  then 
you  will  support  a  measiire  that  pro- 
vides a  10-percent  tax  credit  on  their 
increase  social  security  credits.  If  you 
want  to  provide  those  small  businesses 
with  the  ability  to  become  solvent  and 
profitable  at  an  accelerated  rate,  you 
will  support  the  first  year  capital  cost 
recovery  system  that  is  inherent  in 
our  constructive  alternative. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  are  saying 
that  our  alternative  does  not  provide 
meaningful  tax  relief  to  the  American 
people. 

Well,  I  want  the  Members  of  the 
House  here  today  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents that  if  they  vote  to  deny 
them  indexing,  if  they  vote  to  deny 
them  a  10-percent  tax  credit  on  social 
security,  you  tell  them  that  this  is  not 
a  tax  package  and  a  tax  relief  program 
that  speaks  to  the  needs  of  our  people 
for  tax  relief,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
tax  incentives  to  the  businesses,  and 
industries  of  our  Nation.  Our  proposal 
does  not  give  80  percent  of  the  tax 
relief  to  major  corporations  as  does 
the  Reagan  proposals.  Our  proposal 
provides  meaningful  tax  relief  to  the 
small  businesses  of  the  Nation  that 
generate  48  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  We  refUse  to  limit  to  a 
simple  20  percent  of  the  tax  relief  the 
most  creative  and  labor-intensive  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  our  Nation. 
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In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
truly  a  constructive  alternative  that 
provides  a  new  beginning  Ibr  the 
American  people.  We  want  now  to  con- 
tinue our  preaoitatlon  of  that  con- 
structive alternative  as  I  prepare  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
look  forward  to  the  statement  now(  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Duxnics),  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
who  will  detail  for  us  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus'  proposal  as  it  relates 
to  our  national  defense. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  responsibility  is 
to  lay  out  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus'  alternative  approach  to  our 
military  budget,  military  policy,  and  in 
a  broader  sense  our  perspective  of  the 
world  foreign  policy.  By  way  of  getting 
into  that  discussion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  at  least  in  some  abbreviated 
fashion  to  renew  the  arguments  that  I 
tried  to  make  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  yesterday  when  the  Hefner 
amendment  was  presented  to  this 
body.  That  amendment  provided  for 
approximately  a  $6.5  billion  increase 
in  budget  authority  for  the  so-called 
Jones  substitute  which  would  place 
both  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute  and 
the  Jones  substitute  at  the  same 
budget  authority  figure  of  $226.3  bil- 
lion. I  think  that  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant for  us  at  the  outset,  tix.  Chair- 
man, to  understand  the  implications 
of  what  is  being  proposed. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  by  this 
administration,  by  the  Gramm-Latta 
amendment,  and  by  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joiiss).  is  a 
rapid,  substantial,  sustained  growth  in 
America's  military  budget,  rapid  in 
that  for  several  years  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  marched  into  the  well 
and  taken  pride  in  articulating  the 
notion  that  our  military  budget  has 
never  exceeded  24  or  25  percent  of  our 
total  budget.  But  what  is  being  pro- 
posed here  is  that  we  move  our  mili- 
tary budget  from  24  or  25  percent  of 
our  annual  budget  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 37  and  38  percent  annually. 
That  to  me  is  a  rapid  increase  in 
America's  military  budget,  a  substan- 
tial increase,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  this  country  spent 
$173  billion  in  budget  authority. 

What  is  being  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1982  is  $226.3  biUion.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  a  brilliant  mathemati- 
cian to  understand  in  1  fiscal  year  we 
are  tolklng  about  increasing  our 
budget  authority  to  the  tune  of  $53.3 
billion,  a  figure  I  consider  obscene. . 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  stop 
there.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  at  the 


Reagan  admlnistratlim's  own  proposal, 
what  we  would  be  asking  for  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  4  years  from  now,  is  an 
annual  military  budget  authorization 
figure  of  $367  billion  annually.  I  will 
now  state  it  another  way.  In  the 
decade  of  the  1970'8  this  country  spent 
$1  trillion  on  the  military  function 
alone.  We  will  be  spending  in  the  first 
5  years  of  the  decade  of  the  1980'8  be- 
tween $1.3  and  $1.5  trillion. 

If  we  add  cost  overruns  and  other 
factors  that  tend  to  at)p  up  during  the 
course  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Congress, 
we  may  very  well  be  spending  in  the 
first  5  years  of  the  1980's  somewhere 
near  $2  trillion.  Certainly  when  you 
project  out  the  military  costs  to  the 
year  1990.  we  are  talUng  about  ex- 
ceeding $2.5,  moving  closer  to  $3  tril- 
lion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  how  can  we  over 
double  or  close  to  triple  the  military 
budget  in  a  10-year  period  without 
wreaking  incredible  havoc  on  the  reali- 
ties of  human  life  in  this  country?  The 
question  that  the  American  people 
need  to  ask  is.  how  can  you  finance 
this  rapid,  substantial,  sustained 
growth  in  America's  military  budget— 
and  we  are  talking  about  increases 
weU  into  the  1980's,  the  latter  part  of 
the  1980's.  How  do  you  finance  that 
increase? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you;  I  ask  my 
colleagues. 

There  are  really  only  three  ways  you 
can  do  it.  You  either  levy  new  taxes  by 
going  to  the  American  people  and  stat- 
ing that  the  nature  of  the  world  is  so 
unstable,  is  so  dangerous,  is  so  inse- 
cure that  there  is  a  desperate  need  for 
us  to  incredibly  increase  our  military 
budget.  8o  you  go  to  the  American 
people  to  ask  for  new  taxes. 

I  might  add,  lAi.  Chairman,  paren- 
thetically that  there  are  a  numlier  of 
economists  who  point  out  that  this 
kind  of  rapid  increase  In  America's 
military  authority  is  incredibly  Infla- 
tionary, and  some  people  have  suggest- 
ed if  you  are  going  to  finance  it,  you 
ought  to  levy  new  taxes. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  one  Member 
of  this  body,  not  one  Member  of  the 
other  body,  not  one  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  is  advocating  levying 
new  taxes.  So  let  us  strike  that  off  be- 
cause no  one  is  proiToeing  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  has  political  im- 
plications. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Bfr.  Dbl- 
Luiis)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  levy- 
ing new  taxes,  as  we  all  know,  has  in- 
credible political  implications  and 
ramifications.  So  let  us  look  at  the 
second  alternative  approach  to  financ- 
ing this  rapid,  substantial,  sustained 
growth  in  America's  military  budget. 


You  engage  In  massive  deficit  spend- 
ing in  order  to  finance  this  increase. 
But  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side-  of  the  aisle  that  by  virtue  of 
your  last  campaign,  you  trapped  your- 
selves into  the  rhetoric  of  balancing 
the  budget,  so  you  have  to  go  badt  to 
the  American  people  with  some  degree 
of  credibility,  which  means  you  have 
got  to  try  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
next  few  years,  which  means  that  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  budget 
deficit  spending  will  not  be  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  financing  this  mili- 
tary budget  that  will  be  reasonably 
available  to  you.  So  you  strike  that  ap- 
proach. 

What  is  the  third  alternative?  The 
third  alternative,  Iifr.  Chairman,  is 
that  you  reach  deeply  into  the  nonmll- 
Itary  side  of  the  budget,  and  you  cut 
substantial  amounts  of  money  in  order 
to  offset  this  extraordinary  increase  in 
America's  military  budget.  Let  us  look 
at  the  realities.  One  night  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  stood  in  this 
body  and  said  to  the  American  people 
that  he  wanted  to  cut  $48.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  in  order  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  Yet  2  weelu 
later,  BSr.  Chairman,  this  same  admin- 
istration proposed  a  military  budget  of 
$226.3  billion,  a  $53.3  billion  increase 
in  budget  authority  on  the  military 
side— $48.4  on  our  side,  $53.3  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  makes  my  point, 
and  that  is  that  these  budget  cuts  are 
not  in  fact  designed  to  fight  inflation. 
We  all  know  that.  There  is  not  one 
person  that  can  effectively  argue  that 
reducing  Federal  expenditures  deals 
with  the  inflationary  problem  that 
confronts  us  as  human  beings.  But 
what  I  think  is  real  is  that  this  ap- 
proach has  become  the  least  political- 
ly risky  way  of  financing  this  incredi- 
ble increase  in  America's  military 
budget.  So  you  challenge  those  pro- 
grams that  are  considered  knee-jeik. 
liberal  programs,  or  emotional  pro- 
grams, or  attack  those  programs  that 
serve  constituencies  that  are  perceived 
as  powerless,  or  you  take  on  those  pro- 
grams serving  constituencies  that  do 
not  cati4>ult  you  into  political  office. 

I  make  the  assertion  that  these 
budget  cuts  fall  disproportionately  on 
millions  of  human  beings  in  this  soci- 
ety, forcing  them  to  give  up  their 
drrams,  hopes,  and  aspirations  in 
order  to  finance  the  military  budget. 

This  now  leads  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
say  this  is  an  incredible  approach 
being  articulated  here.  It  is  a  policy 
that  is  going  to  bankrupt  this  Nation, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  have  realisti- 
cally looked  at  how  one  finances  all  of 
this. 

If  you  think  budget  cuts  are  tough 
this  year,  wait  until  next  year  when 
you  have  to  cut  them  even  further  to 
finance  this  increase.  Project  your 
mind  to  fiscal  year  1986  when  we  are 
going    to   be   sitting    here    trying   to 


figure  out  how  you  cut  the  budget  to 
finance  the  military  budget  authoriza- 
tion of  $367  billion.  My  mind  boggies, 
til.  Chairman,  to  consider  the  Incredi- 
ble pain  we  are  going  to  visit  upon  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  as  we  attempt 
to  finance  this  military  budget,  be- 
cause none  of  my  colleagues  are  going 
to  propose  new  taxes;  none  of  my  col- 
leagues are  going  to  propose  deficit 
spending;  so  we  will  be  right  back 
there  hitting  the  poor,  hitting  the 
children,  hitting  the  senior  citizens, 
hitting  millions  of  human  beings  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  made  a  comment 
which  I  think  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Fauhtrot  quoted  yesterday.  I  would 
like  to  requote  it.  He  said  that: 

The  mrwal  test  of  government  is  how  It 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
chOdren;  those  who  are  in  the  twUight  of 
life,  the  aged:  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped. 

If  you  apply  that  test.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  is  being  proposed  here  does 
not  meet  the  moral  test  of  Govern- 
ment because  on  the  backs  of  these 
people  we  are  building  a  mighty  mili- 
tary machine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question,  then 
becomes:  Is  our  perspective  of  the 
world  such  that  it  Justifies  this  in- 
credible increase?  I  would  suggest.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  those  who  propose 
this  budget  view  the  world  in  military 
terms.  They  think  the  problems  of  the 
world  can  be  solved  militarily.  I  would 
suggest,  Bfr.  Chairman,  big  bcHnbs 
cannot  bring  down  the  price  of  oil;  big 
bombs  cannot  bring  human  rights  to 
the  world;  big  bombs  cannot  bring  the 
security  we  ostensibly  assume  will  be 
brought  by  greater  weapons  of  de- 
structicm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dbl- 
L0i(8)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dcl- 
L0MS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
historical  imperatives  of  the  1980's 
compel  us  to  forge  new  policies  to 
meet  new  realities,  and  the  realities  of 
the  1980's.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, are  that  "pax  Americana"  is 
over.  No  matter  how  we  assume  that 
we  can  return  to  that  era,  it  is  a  day 
gone  by.  It  will  never  return  again. 
The  reality  is  that  no  longer  can  we  as 
a  nation  dominate  the  world.  The 
world  is  a  different  place. 

When  I  was  a  child,  there  were 
maybe  40  nations  in  the  world  and  we 
were  required  to  luune  the  natkms  and 
capitals.  I  dare  say  probably  rra 
Member  of  this  body  can  name  the  160 
nations  that  are  alive  and  well  in  the 
world.  The  world  is  a  different  place. 
We  cannot  dominate  it.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
but  we  can  destroy  it.  It  Is  within  that 
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context  that  we  members  of  the  Con- 
gr— toinl  Black  C^aucus  offer  both  a 
mOltery  uid  »  foreign  policy  altema- 
ttre  to  what  is  being  proposed,  policy 
altematlvea  that  reject  the  mythology 
of  military  intervention  in  the  world 
as  a  proper  code  of  conduct,  as  we  at- 
tempt to  reach  constructive,  long-term 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  resist  those 
persosis  who  would  argue  diligently 
that  diplomacy  should  be  another 
form  of  war.  Diplomacy  should  move 
us  expeditiously  toward  peace.  The 
proper  military  posture  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  defense  of  America. 
not  domination  of  the  world,  and  in 
that  regard  we  certainly  can  propose  a 
differmt  military  budget. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  budget  that 
the  Congressional  Black  Cauciu  of- 
fered is  not  a  budget  that  any  of  us 
love.  We  could  have  gone  even  deeper 
in  this  budget,  but  In  all  honesty  and 
with  aU  due  respect,  we  offered  a  polit- 
ical figure  because  we  wanted  our  col- 
leagues to  have  to  deal  with  the  total- 
ity (rf  the  Black  Caucus'  entire 
budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  that 
budget  attempted  to  meet  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  people  who  said 
balance  the  budget,  we  offer  a  surplus: 
who  ask  for  a  fair  and  equitable  tax 
cut.  we  propose  tax  reform  and  a  real 
supply  side  program  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity:  and  finally,  by  main- 
taining social  spending  at  a  level  that 
would  allow  millions  of  human  beings 
in  this  country  to  survive,  Mr.  Chair- 
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We  could  have  gone  further.  In  fact, 
when  you  look  at  our  figures  in  budget 
obligation,  they  are  not  significantly 
different.  But  when  you  look  at 
budget  authority,  we  tried  to  cut  $29 
billion  trom  that  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  And  I  would  simply,  for  a 
moment,  give  you  a  few  specifics. 

We  would  strike  the  |2.»5  billion 
from  the  IfX  missile.  I  would  note, 
with  interest,  that  on  yesterday  the 
Mormon  Church  has  now  taken  a 
public,  official  position  opposing  the 
insanity  of  the  MX  missile  system.  It 
is  expensive,  in  that  it  will  cover  well 
over  $100  billion:  it  is  unnecessary.  In 
that  it  attempts  to  solve  a  problem 
that,  in  my  estimation,  does  not  exist: 
it  is  dangerous,  in  that  it  creates  a  ca- 
pacity that  would  put  too  fast  guns  in 
the  world,  and  that  does  not  bring  us 
closer  to  peace  but  that  seems  to  me 
brings  us  closer  to  insecurity:  and.  fi- 
nally, the  MX  missile  is  impracticaL 

We  would  stop  the  Trident  sub  and 
the  Trident-n  missile:  we  would  chal- 
lenge the  Pershing-II  missile,  the 
pound-launched  Cruise  missile,  the 
CVN  heavy  aircraft  carrier.  What  do 
we  need  with  an  aircraft  carrier  In  the 
decade  of  the  1980's  if  my  colleagues 


really  believe  that  t^e  scenario  is  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union?  I  would 
certainly  hate  to  be  on  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. It  is  a  multimillion-dollar  turkey, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  is  a  gross  waste 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

I  will  not  go  into  any  further  specif- 
ics with  respect  to  the  cuts,  except  to 
simply  say  that  our  cuts  oa  budget  au- 
thority equal  about  $29  billion. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
OAO  lists  $1«  billion  of  waste  and  be- 
lieve that  we  could  cut  $4  billion  of 
that  in  this  year. 

The  National  Conservative  Founda- 
tion proposes  a  $25  billion  cut  from 
the  military  budget.  Beyond  the  cuts 
that  we  have  made,  we  would  even 
ta^  about  $18  billion  of  that  $25  bil- 
lion offered.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues particularly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  by  the  National  Conservative 
Union.  So  it  is  no  radical  organization 
that  proposed  a  $25  billion  cut. 

Now.  the  UJS.  News  Si  World  Report, 
on  April  27,  1981,  not  known  to  be  a 
radical  instrument,  charges,  and  I 
quote:  "BUllons  go  down  the  Pentagon 
drain."  And  they  pointed  out  these  ex- 
amples. Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  will 
share  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: Failure  to  equip  Navy  missiles 
with  a  $2  firing  circuit,  which  leaves 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  these 
weapons  useless;  fraud  and  incompe- 
tent accounting  in  one  Army  military 
office,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $531  mil- 
lion: inefficient  operation  and  support 
of  the  Navy's  new  F-18  warplane 
threatens  unnecessary  spending  esti- 
mated at  $4.1  billion:  military  Reserv- 
ists pocketing  some  $744  million  in 
payments  for  exercises  they  never 
attend:  upkeep  of  marginally  useful 
military  bases  eats  up  about  $443  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Bfr.  DELLUMS.  Slipshod  billing 
practices  have  forced  the  Pentagon  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  $1  billion  in  foreign 
arms  sales  costs  which  could  have 
been  biUed:  and  it  goes  on  and  on  and 
on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  that  we 
choose  to  make  here  is  that  what  is 
being  proposed  is  either  going  to  bank- 
rupt this  economy  or  at  some  point  we 
will  build  a  level  of  nuclear  technology 
that  will  go  beyond  our  social  institu- 
tion's ability  to  control.  Therefore,  our 
expenditiures  ought  to  be  guided  by  ra- 
tionality and  sanity  and  a  set  of  prior- 
ities that  speak  to  sensitivity  and 
speak  to  understanding  of  the  human 
condition  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

The  cuts  that  we  have  made  are  cer- 
tainly in  no  way  the  bottom  line  for 
cuts.  We  simply  offer  a  figure  here  to 


show  you  that  you  could  have  a  re- 
sponsible military  budget  without 
$226.3  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
we  would  like  to  add  in  $18  billion  that 
the  Conservative  Union  suggested  we 
could  cut  from  waste. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  each  of  us 
takes  a  pictiire  of  the  world  with  the 
camera  of  our  eyes,  and  we  bring  that 
perception  to  the  floor  of  Congress. 
And  against  the  backdrop  of  that  pic- 
ture, we  make  a  number  of  decisions. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  took  the  picture  of  the 
world  with  the  camera  of  their  minds 
many  years  ago  and  threw  away  the 
camera  and  never  updated  the  picture. 
The  world  of  1980  is  very  different, 
and  if  we  could  ever  come  together 
beyond  our  partisanship,  beyond  our 
parochialism,  and  begin  to  debate  and 
look  at  the  world  anew,  we  could 
arrive  at  a  foreign  policy  that  does  not 
require  we  spend  ourselves  into  obliv- 
ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that,  I  would 
thank  my  colleagues  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  make  this  extensive 
presentation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  begin  by 
saying  that  the  gentleman  has  given, 
without  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  the 
most  carefully  analyzed,  precise,  and 
analytical  evaluation  of  the  relation- 
ship of  our  military  budget  to  the 
entire  budget  process  that  I  have 
heard  in  this  budget  debate  or  any  of 
the  others  since  the  year  1974. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  and  many  others 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  careful  and  considered  study 
that  the  gentleman  brings  to  this 
debate. 

Now,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  being  praised  in  many  quar- 
ters for  its  humane  budget  approach; 
many  are  saying  that  it  is  doing  some- 
thing that  can  lay  a  foundation  for  re- 
taining those  programs  that  are  so  im- 
portant. But  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers, based  on  the  evaluation  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, that  we  are  doing  something  else 
with  this  alternative  budget,  and  that 
is  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
change  in  the  conceptualization  of  the 
military  within  the  budget;  namely,  we 
determined  that  this  was  the  time  and 
the  year  for  us  to  develop  a  new  strat- 
egy for  military  spending  based  on 
more  security  for  less  cost. 

What  I  am  saying,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, is  that  the  caucus  has  now 
presented,  based  on  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented  by  my  colleague. 


irrefutable  documentation  of  the  sta- 
tistics which  show  the  wastes,  the 
fraud,  tbe  maladministration  that 
makes  me  able  to  say,  without  any 
ap<^ogy  on  my  part,  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  the  one  most  wasteful 
sector  of  the  entire  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  bar  none.  And  that  being  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  budget 
and  the  defense  proposal  within  it.  as 
has  been  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  that  is  part  of  the  ftunt- 
roy  alternative.  Is  rl^t  on  target.  In 
other  words,  we  are  daring  to  say  that 
we  can  have  more  security  for  less 
cost.  And  so.  what  has  bem  raised  in 
this  debate,  more  carefully  than  in 
any  other  that  I  can  readl.  Is  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  address  the  needs  of 
our  military,  the  risks  that  our  mili- 
tary are  involved  in,  the  adequacy  of 
our  defense  posture,  the  cost  of  our 
defense  posture,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  military  with  reference  to  their 
spending  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Contbrs  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dkllums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)    

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield— in  other  words, 
what  we  are  daring  to  posit  in  this 
consideration  of  the  budget  is  that 
without  yielding  to  any  man  or  woman 
in  this  body  on  the  necessity  and  the 
importance  of  a  strong  national  de- 
fense system,  we  can.  based  on  the  in- 
credible compilation  of  facts  and  mate- 
rial, reduce  the  military  budget.  There 
are  some~and  I  know  I  speak  for  Roh 
Dellums  and  mjrself— the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  could  have  come 
up  with  a  leaner  defense  projection, 
could  have  come  up  with  even  more 
excisslons  without  endangering  the 
national  security  in  any  reelect  what- 
soever. 

And  so  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  reason  for  the  em- 
phasis in  this  consideration  of  the 
budget  on  the  military,  starting  with 
the  Hefner  amendment  yesterday,  is 
based  on  one  simple  understanding 
that  is  beginning  to  develop  here  in 
this  debate,  and  that  is  that  nobody 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  with  either 
of  the  two  major  budgets  before  us. 
could  have  dared  to  come  in  with 
human  resources  cuts  that  they  have 
offered  in  their  budgets  unless  they 
could  create  the  bugaboo  of  a  military 
dilemma  that  required  us  to  increase 
by  roughly  $40  billion  in  each  budget 
to  the  highest  peacetime  increase  in 
American  history.  The  budget  that 
they  are  now  confronting  us  with  at 
this  point  could  not  be  done  based  on 
their  palpably  refutable  economic  no- 
tions of  balancing  the  budget,  getting 
Government  off  people's  backs,  reduc- 
ing the  deficit— none  of  which  under 
their    theories    are    going    to    work 


anyway— but  never,  on  a  straight  eco- 
nomic iMTPnMCh.  could  they  have  come 
In  with  the  inhumane  cuts  and  the 
untold  raffering  that  wlU  be  si»ead 
across  our  land  for  many,  many  years 
to  come  if  what  I  am  afraid  happens  in 
this  Ccmgress  happens  here  today. 

And  so  the  caucus  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  problem  is  in  the 
military.  And  if  we  continue  to  sanc- 
tion a  $1  trillion  outlay  over  the  next  4 
years,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
further  cuts  in  the  human  resources 
and  developm«its  in  the  Federal 
budget.  We  are  tr^iped.  I  say  to  the 
Members.  And  so  I  urge  the  Members 
to  please  begin  to  dialog  with  us.  No: 
we  are  not  correct  and  perfect  and  in- 
fallible, but  we  have  a  notion,  based  on 
all  of  the  studies  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  that  we  can  have  a  strong 
national  defense  without  yielding 
these  massive  cuts  to  the  human  serv- 
ices that  are  going  to  cause  misery 
across  my  district  and  yours  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DE3iLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  WisconsitL 

BCr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
raising  a  number  of  serious  issues. 

I  think  what  is  also  important  is 
that  people  understand  process  prob- 
lems which  lead  people  to  consider 
amendments  like  this.  For  instance,  as 
the  gentleman  will  recall,  last  year  a 
number  of  us  were  meeting  in  Semttor 
Btso's  office  to  try  to  cut  $17  billion 
from  the  Carter  budget  at  that  time: 
for  every  single  fimctional  category 
OMB  produced  a  series  of  option 
papers  to  provide  us  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  which  options  we 
might  consider  to  reduce  spending. 
When  it  came  to  the  defense  function, 
we  could  not  even  get  OMB  to  lay  an 
option  paper  on  the  table,  and  the 
only  option  paper  on  the  table  in  the 
end  was  one  provided  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  and 
myself,  and  certainly  neither  one  of 
us.  most  especially  this  speaker,  were 
the  most  qualified  people  in  the  room 
to  raise  those  items. 

That  is  one  of  the  process  problems 
we  face. 

We  saw  the  present  Director  of 
OMB  indicate  that  the  waste  was  so 
bad  at  the  Pentagon  that  they  did  not 
even  consider  dealing  with  it  this  year. 
Now,  what  kind  of  responsibility  is  ex- 
hibited by  that  kind  of  a  statement? 

I  have  some  questions  about  what 
the  overall  amount  ought  to  be  in  this 
function,  but  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  highlighting  this  very  dif- 
ferent process  by  which  the  defense 
numbers  are  arrived  at,  quite  different 


from  any  other  ntmibers  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  oontributioiL 

Bfr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Yoi^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentl«nan  from  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
lums) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  DowHrr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dkllums  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  done  a  service  here  in 
raising  these  points.  The  gentlonan 
has  att«npted  to  frame  the  issue  of 
defense  spoiding  in  macroeconomic 
terms,  which  is  something  we  really 
have  not  done  in  detail  and  which  we 
should  do. 

The  President's  5-year  budget  plan- 
assuming  that  he  is  elected  in  the  fifth 
year,  but  even  if  he  is  not.  a  lot  of  the 
assumpticHis  we  make  in  the  next  4 
years  will  carry  through,  will  mean 
about  a  $181  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense spending. 

On  tcv  of  that,  if  the  President  gets 
his  tax  plan,  we  are  talking  about  $196 
billion  reduction  in  taxes.  Those  two 
items  should  be  considered  consump- 
tion items,  because  defense  spending 
does  bear  very  heavily  on  our  econo- 
my; it  asks  for  critical  resources  which 
our  economy  needs  in  the  civilian  side; 
it  requires  skilled  manpower  to  pro- 
duce weapons. 
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So  it  is  very  much  a  consumption 
function.  To  offset  this  $196  billion 
tax  decrease  and  the  $181  billion  de- 
fense increase,  we  have  a  $136  bOlion 
budget  reduction  in  social  spending. 
This  leaves  us  with  about  $240  billion 
of  additional  equivalent  consumption. 

Now,  the  gentleman  highlighted  a 
number  of  ways  by  which  we  can  deal 
with  the  problems  that  that  creates. 
One  is  by  raising  taxes.  The  other  is 
by  continuing  to  finance  it  out  of  a 
deficit. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Stockman  in- 
dicate that  this  difference,  this  $240 
billion  consumption  wiU  be  solved 
simply  by  growth  in  the  economy. 
What  they  are  projecting  in  the  next  5 
years  is  that  the  economy  will  grow  23 
percent  above  inflation,  that  the  econ- 
omy will  grow  more  than  3  percent  a 
year,  and  that  inflation  will  drtv  to 
about  4  or  5  percent. 

Now.  we  have  some  historic  exam- 
ples from  which  to  draw  conclusions 
about  whether  or  not  this  is  realistic. 

From  1965  through  1970,  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  spent  about  $29  billion 
on  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Trans- 
lated into  today's  dollars,  that  means 
about  $60  billion.  So  by  any  reasonable 
yardstick  we  see  that  what  President 
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Reacan  is  asking  us  for  is  three  times 
what  the  Vietnam  war's  defense 
spending  was.  And  he  asks  us  to  fi- 
nance it  not  with  a  tax  increase,  but 
with  a  tax  decrease. 

This  is  laid  out  much  more  graphi- 
cally and  artictilately  than  I  am  doing 
today  in  two  articles,  one  that  was 
written  last  week  by  Robert  Kaiser  In 
the  Washington  Post  and  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books  by 
Lester  Thurow.  The  article  by  Lester 
Thurow  Is  provocatively  called  "How 
to  Wreck  the  Economy".  I  think  if  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  defense 
qpending  is  Inherently  inflationary,  if 
we  fail  to  recognize  that  we  cannot  in- 
crease defense,  reduce  taxes,  and  have 
an  economy  that  grows  without  Infla- 
tk>n:  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  inher- 
ent contradiction  in  this  policy,  by 
1985  and  1986  we  will  see  15-percent 
unemployment,  25-percent  increases  in 
the  prime  rate,  and  we  will  have  a 
wrecked  ec(»K>my. 

We  should  spend  a  little  more  for  de- 
fense: I  agree  with  that  aastmiptlon.  It 
cannot  be  spent  as  quickly  as  the  ad- 
ministration would  like,  nor  could  it  be 
spent  effectively.  An  article  entitled 
"The  Maglnot  Curve"  most  appropri- 
ately points  out  the  problems  of 
spending  money  so  quickly  on  defense. 
What  happens  is  you  get  less  for  more, 
not  more  for  more.  The  defense  con- 
tractors easily  can  add  on  to  costs 
when  they  know  that  the  lid  has  been 
takm  off,  that  there  is  no  restraint 
anymore  on  the  taxpayers'  money. 

So  the  gentleman  has  done  us  an  in- 
valuable service  both  by  his  service  on 
the  committee  and  in  talking  atx>ut 
these  microeconomic  problems. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague  if  we 
Ignore  this  potential  econc»nlc  risk 
Just  because  we  want  to  go  back  to  our 
dlstricts  and  say,  "Look,  the  Russians 
are  coming,  we  have  to  spend  more," 
and  not  recognize  that  we  run  a  sul>- 
stantial  risk  for  our  economy  with 
these  increases,  we  are  very  blind 
indeed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  suggesting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcMn  California  (Mr.  Dkl- 
LUHS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
L0its  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

What  is  being  proposed  here  has 
enormous  long-term  economic  implica- 
tiims.  l<Mig-term  political  implications, 
certainly  has  long-term  military  impli- 
cations, implications  for  the  nature  of 
our  Nation  and  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  quotes  and  then  conclude. 

First  Melvin  Laird.  November  30, 
1980: 


The  worat  thine  that  can  happen  is  for 
the  Nation  to  so  on  a  defenae  spending 
blnte  th*t  wUl  create  economic  h»voc  at 
home  and  confusion  abroad  and  that  cannot 
be  dealt  with  wisely  by  the  Pentacon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  recent  editorial  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  not  known  to  be  a  radical  in- 
strument. 

Defense  spending  is  the  worst  kind  of  gov- 
ernment outlay  since  it  eats  up  materials 
and  other  resources  that  otherwise  could  be 
used  to  produce  consumer  goods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  to  the 
Members  today  and  will  continue  to 
try  to  speak  to  the  Members  today 
beyond  the  limitations  of  parochial- 
ism, beyond  the  limitations  of  parti- 
sanship, and  beyond  the  confines  of 
ideology,  but  to  try  to  speak  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  sanity  and  rationality,  to 
speak  today  for  the  cause  of  sanity 
and  the  survival  of  America  as  a  tnily 
free  society,  free  from  the  threat  of 
national  paranoia  and,  finally,  Mr. 
Chairman,  free  from  the  threat  of 
self-imposed  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conykrs  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  CONYERS.  This  has  been  per- 
haps the  most  important  debate  on 
the  military  that  I  have  heard  in  the 
Congress.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey),  in  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  of  our  understanding  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem  that  we  try 
to  tackle  within  the  limited  param- 
eters of  the  budget  to  discuss  the  mili- 
tary, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there 
is  yet  another  problem  that  should  be 
at  least  admitted  if  not  confessed  to 
here  in  the  well  today  and  that  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  of  the  power  of  the 
Pentagon  to  put  together  their  enor- 
mous propaganda  machinery  to  sell 
the  Members  of  Congress  on  their  pro- 
grams. 

The  truth  is  that  they  have  tech- 
niques, they  have  personnel  who  are 
working  on  warning  us  about  the  prob- 
lems from  one  budget  date  to  the  next. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  modem 
warfare  and  the  techniques  have 
become  so  sophisticated  that  we  as  the 
providers  of  the  resources  are  blinded 
by  the  brass,  awed  by  the  military  ex- 
perts, overwhelmed  by  military  ex- 
penditures that  are  beyond  our  ability 
to  understand  within  the  limited 
framework  of  the  procedures  here. 

So.  we  increasingly  adopt  the  out- 
look of  professional  militarists.  Now 
the  military  has  a  role  to  protect  the 
Nation.  The  military  does  not  have  a 
role  to  determine  what  the  policy  of 
this  Government  will  be.  That  is 
where  civilians,  the  State  Department, 
and.  incidentally,  the  Congress  comes 
in. 


What  this  gentleman  has  done  here 
this  day,  I  think,  has  made  us  begin  to 
examine  this  interconnection,  some- 
times insidious,  between  what  is  mili- 
tary policy  and  what  is  our  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  simply  saying 
that  our  perspective  of  the  world  says 
the  problems  of  the  world  are  not  mili- 
tary; they  are  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. A  number  of  my  colleagues  will 
enunciate  foreign  policy  calculations 
and  projections  that  will  speak  specifi- 
cally to  that  point. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that 
Henry  Kaufman  last  week  in  a  speech 
to  the  Press  Club  was  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  as  saying  the  follow- 
ing: 

Kaufman  drew  attention  to  the  strong  ex- 
pansionary effects  of  Reagan's  proposed 
miliUry  buildup  and  cautioned  that  this,  to- 
gether with  tax  cuU.  would  outweigh  the 
effect  on  inflation  of  reducing  nondefense 
spending. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in 
my  judgment  this  amendment  is  the 
most  realistic  economically— and  the 
most  equitable,  in  terms  of  providing 
for  all  of  America's  needs. 

The  Fauntroy  proposal  also  achieves 
the  goal  of  fiscal  restraint  in  a  fair  and 
humane  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  comments  this  afternoon  to  one 
particular  section  of  the  Fauntroy 
amendment— function  150  on  interna- 
tional affairs— because  I  believe  the 
proposals  in  this  fiuiction  typify  how 
this  amendment  deals  realistically 
with  the  problems  we  face  as  a  nation. 

Ironically,  tii.  Chairman,  the  Faunt- 
roy amendment  would  spend  $500  mil- 
lion less  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1982  than  the  President's  reesti- 
mated  budget  proposal.  It  would  spend 
$950  million  less  in  budget  authority 
than  the  Gramm-Latta  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  provides  $300  million  less  in 
outlays  than  does  President  Reagan's 
reestimated  proposal,  and  $500  million 
less  than  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal. 
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I  use  the  word  ironic.  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  do  find  it  ironic  that  at  a 
time  when  so  mai^r  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  preoccu- 
pied with  finding  ways  to  spend  less, 
they  are  overlooking  the  simple  and 
obvious  fact  that  this  budget  propos- 
al—in function  150  and  as  a  whole- 
does  spend  less. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  review 
the  basic  differences  in  function  150 
between  our  colleague's  amendment, 
and  the  administration's  budget. 

The  President  proposes  an  increase 
of  $900  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $400  million  in  outlasrs  for  secu- 
rity assistance  and  foreign  military 
sales.  This  would  provide  additional 
funding  for  military  equipment  and 
arms,  military-related  technical  assist- 
ance, and  military  training. 

Our  amendment  proposes  a  $900  mil- 
lion reduction  in  budget  authority, 
and  a  $400  million  reduction  in  out- 
lays. This  will  provide  nearly  $1  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  military  assist- 
ance and  $842  million  in  outlays  which 
represents  an  increase  of  10  percent  in 
outlays  and  a  40-percent  increase  in 
budget  authority  over  1981. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  fund- 
ing levels  are  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  our  obligations  and  commit- 
ments for  the  security  needs  of  our 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world. 

We  fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  un- 
justified increases  of  81  percent  in 
budget  authority  and  42  percent  in 
outlays  in  military  assistance  will  only 
facilitate  an  easy  and  mindless  policy 
of  arms  distribution  which  does  not 
serve  our  national  interests. 

Unjustified  increases  in  military  as- 
sistance programs  will  result  in  in- 
creased tensions,  conflict,  and  oppres- 
sion. Unjustified  increases  provide  a 
smoke  screen  for  a  policy  of  rhetoric 
against  the  East  which  lacks  substance 
and  definition. 

Cnearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  policies 
must  have  more  than  an  East- West  di- 
mension, for  the  Soviets  can  match 
our  capacity  to  serve  as  arms  mer- 
chant to  the  world.  Our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  and  policies  must  rec- 
ognize the  North-South  dimensions  of 
regional  and  world  conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  great  Nation  pos- 
sesses a  unique  capacity  to  supply  the 
development  assistance  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  create  friends  abroad 
and  protect  American  interests. 

Toward  this  objective,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia  as- 
sumes an  additional  $400  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $100  million  in 
outlays  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

These  additional  resources  are  im- 
portant in  promoting  a  stable  interna- 
tional environment,  strengthening  our 
domestic  and  international  economies, 
enhancing  the  long-term  development 
of  less  developed  countries,  and  pro- 
moting human  rights. 


We  also  asmune  the  following  neces- 
sary additions  to  the  administration's 
budget:  $27  million  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  administration  plan  would 
result  in  up  to  a  25-percait  reduction 
In  the  6.000  volunteers  now  working  in 
the  world's  60  poorest  countries;  $5 
million  for  the  new  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation:  $6.5  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Foundation:  $32  mil- 
lion for  the  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance for  Indochinese.  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean. Afghan,  and  African  refugees: 
and.  $500,000  to  the  United  Nations 
Decade  for  Women. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  the  EMs- 
trtc^  of  Columbia  is  not  a  panacea. 

But  in  function  150— as  elsewhere— 
it  does  recognize  the  pattern  of  mis- 
guided spending  and  mistargeted  pri- 
orities we  have  been  presented,  and  it 
actually  spends  less. 

We  Increase  those  resources  devoted 
to  human  needs.  And  we  address  the 
need  for  development  assistance 
abrftad.  while  at  the  same  time  not 
Jeopardizing  the  security  of  our  allies, 
or  our  own  security. 

We  do  so  in  the  belief  that  the  root 
causes  of  instability  and  conflict  in  our 
world  are  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic in  nature. 

They  must  be  addressed,  therefore, 
by  solutions  which  are  political,  social, 
and  economic  in  nature— and  not 
merely  military. 

When  our  foreign  policy  has  empha- 
sized these  strengths  through  tena- 
cious and  creative  diplomacy,  the  re- 
sults have  been  significant  and  posi- 
tive. The  cases  of  ZUmbabwe.  the 
Sudan.  Nigeria,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  primary  examples. 

This,  we  feel,  will  serve  America's 
long-term  interests  far  better  than  the 
shortsighted  proposals  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  our 
points  carefully,  and  to  support  our 
amendment. 
Thank  you.  Btr.  Chairman. 
The  CJHAIRlitAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gbat)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


D  1430 


Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
porttmity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  to  compliment  him  for  again 
providing  leadership  for  a  global  ap- 
proach toward  the  problems  of  this 
shrinking  world,  and  also  to  state  my 
support  for  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mr.  Fauhtroy.  and  urge  the 


Members  of  this  House  to  vote  for 
that  substitute. 

One  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
of  the  President's  economic  program  ig 
the  failure  to  address  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  Global  2000.  the 
U.S.  Government  report  on  population 
and  resource  trends  in  the  year  2000. 
The  3-year  study  ounpleted  in  1980 
concludes  "If  preseirt,  trends  continue, 
the  world  of  2000  will  be  more  crowd- 
ed, less  stable  ecologically  and  more 
vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the 
world  we  live  in  now." 

The  report  projects  that  by  the  year 
2000  population  will  grow  by  more 
than  2  billion  from  the  present  level  of 
4  billion  to  6.3  billion.  Oil  production 
will  have  reached  its  geological  maxi- 
mum capacity  during  the  llMWs. 
Forest  lands  in  the  developing  natiims. 
needed  for  cooking  and  heating,  will 
have  declined  by  40  percent.  Water  re- 
quirements will  double  while  the 
supply  becomes  erratic.  Croplands  and 
grasslands  equal  in  area  to  the  State 
of  BCaine  will  erode  into  desert  each 
year. 

A  followup  report.  "Global  Future: 
Time  To  Act."  issued  in  March  1981. 
provides  recommendations  for  revers- 
ing current  trends.  Eklmund  MusUe. 
then  Secretary  of  State,  prefaced  the 
report,  writing: 

It  is  within  the  power  of  this  nation,  work- 
ing with  other  countries,  to  alter  the  future. 
At  a  time  of  serious  preasinc  domwttr  prob- 
lems, it  is  tempting  to  put  off  action  on  the 
long  range  international  issues.  We  do  so. 
however,  at  great  risk. 

"Global  2000"  concluded  that  a 
major  international  effort  to  double 
resoiuces  for  family  planning  could 
result  in  reducing  population  growth 
by  500  million  by  the  year  2000.  In  the 
long  nm.  this  effort  could  stabilize 
world  population  at  8  billion  instead  of 
the  projected  12  billion. 

There  are  also  possibilities  for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  people 
now  living  in  destitution.  An  increase 
of  U.S.  food  and  agricultiu^  assist- 
ance by  30  to  50  percent  could  help  25 
to  30  million  people  a  year  attain  ade- 
quate diets.  At  this  rate,  almost  half  of 
the  malnourished  pe<H}le  in  developing 
countries  could  have  adequate  diets  by 
2000. 

The  World  Bank  estimates  that  de- 
veloping nations  spend  $50  billion  a 
year  to  import  oil.  This  capital  drain  is 
the  major  cause  of  rapidly  expanding 
debt  of  less  developed  nations.  Such 
debt  levels  are  causing  great  oxioem 
in  the  world's  public  and  private  finan- 
cial institutions.  The  World  Bank  is 
preparing  a  5-year  program  to  invest 
in  energy  production  in  developing  na- 
tions, including  the  development  of  re-, 
newable  energy  resources  such  as 
small  hydroelectric  facilities,  bimnass 
and  solar  energy.  The  Bank  estimates 
that  effective  energy  conservati«i  and 
energy  production  in  the  poorer  na- 
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tieos  could   reduce   their  oO   Import 
bills  by  25  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  budget  pro- 
ponls  now  before  C<»i«rei  isnore  the 
flndlnci  made  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Councfl  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  the  "Global  MOO"  report. 
Tnrtead.  the  administration  is  recom- 
mendtoic  a  JO-percent  reduction  in  for- 
eicn  aariatanoe  procrams  and  is.  in- 
stead, requestlnc  a  recordbreakinc  $56 
bOUon  increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  outlays  over 
fiscal  year  1980. 

At  the  same  time,  our  foreign  assist- 
ance budget  is  being  reduced  from  $7.2 
bOlkm  to  $5.3  billion.  The  United 
States  now  ranks  15th  of  17  industrial 
nations  in  the  per  capita  rate  for  the 
provision  of  economic  assistance  to  de- 
veloping nations.  We  are  pursuing  the 
dangerous  and  costly  view  that  it  is 
possible  to  isolate  the  United  SUtes 
from  global  problems  if  we  invest 
enough  billions  in  new  bombers.  MX 
mlasUes  and  reactivation  of  World  War 
n  battleships.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
world  that  fails  to  recognize  that  our 
strongest  tool  in  world  diplomacy  is 
economic,  and  not  military.  An  Afri- 
can editiH*  put  it  this  way: 

We  depend  on  the  RuHlans  to  supply  us 
with  weapon!  in  our  strunle  »>**"**  Euro- 
pean coloalallsm.  but  now  that  we  have  vir- 
tually won  the  gtruggle.  we  realize  that  you 
cant  eat  bulleU  and  that  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.  only  the  West  has  offered  develop- 
ment 


Former  UJ4.  Ambassador  Andrew 
Toung  stated  that  deq>ite  low  levels  of 
assistance  by  the  West,  the  availability 
of  stich  assistance  along  with  private 
investment  has  given  the  West  com- 
plete domination  over  the  Soviet 
Union  when  we  are  promoting  African 
economic  deveIo{»ient. 

In  addition  we  still  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  future  of  the  U.S.  economy  is 
directly  tied  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  leas-developed  nations.  Our  private 
banks  carry  biUions  in  outstanding 
loans  to  these  nations.  There  are 
800.000  U.S.  Jobs  tied  to  trade  and 
export  to  the  lesser  developed  nations. 
If  these  nations  had  been  able  to 
maintain  the  high  growth  rates  they 
enjoyed  in  the  late  1960's— before  the 
Jump  in  oil  prices— there  would  now  be 
2  million  more  jobs  for  American 
workers  in  export  industries. 

The  United  States  has  in  its  power 
the  leadership  to  reverse  deteriorating 
global  trends  predicted  in  the  "Olobal 
2000"  report.  We  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  directed  toward 
helping  the  people  in  lesser  developed 
natimis  Increase  their  self-sufficiency. 
We  must  work  to  reduce  world  popula- 
tion growth,  increase  food  supplies 
and  develop  the  untapped  energy  re- 
aourcea.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
act.  we  will  find  a  world  of  growing 
chaos  and  anarchy. 

Military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  an  empty  gesture  if  it  is 


measured  against  anarchy  and  turmoil 
created  by  growing  poverty,  ecological 
disruptkm,  and  the  eventual  break- 
down of  civil  authority  in  leaser  devel- 
oped nations.  In  a  world  made  small 
by  telecommunications  and  Jet  travel, 
our  miasilea,  our  battleships  and  our 
bombers  could  end  up  being  as  effec- 
tive as  the  maglnot  line  was  for  the 
French  in  World  War  II.  The  key  to 
peace  will  always  be  the  economic 
health  and  stability  of  all  nations. 
This  battle  can  be  won  if  the  United 
States  once  again  demonstrates  the 
vision  and  the  will  to  lift  itself  out  of 
its  own  economic  doldrums  and  to 
again  provide  leadership  in  revitalizing 
the  planet  There  are  no  reasons  why 
this  cannot  be  done.  There  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  it  must  be  done. 

Mr.  ORAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  remarks,  and 
certainly  agree  with  the  position  that 
he  has  expressed.  For,  when  we  look 
at  all  the  budget  proposals  that  will  be 
coming  before  this  House,  there  is 
only  one  budget  proposal  that  seeks  to 
do  what  so  many  have  been  calling  for 
for  the  last  2  years. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  for  balancing 
the  budget.  Well,  there  is  only  one 
amendment  that  will  balance  the 
budget;  in  fact,  it  develops  a  97.5  bU- 
lion  surplus.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out,  it  does  not 
Jeopardize  our  security. 

It  provides  for  our  foreign  policy, 
and  yet  provides  for  the  needs  of  those 
here  at  home.  Thiis,  I  would  urge  all 
of  those  who  have  been  saying  for  the 
last  few  years,  "We  need  a  balanced 
budget."— well,  you  have  an  opix>rtuni- 
ty  today  to  vote  for  one.  one  that  is 
fair,  one  that  is  humane,  and  one  that 
develops  a  $7.5  billion  surplus. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  resolution  is  the  first  step  for 
the  97th  Congress  in  shaping  the  eco- 
nomic blueprint  for  America's  future. 

While  my  remarks  are  addressed  pri- 
marily at  the  international  affairs 
aspect  of  the  budget,  my  support  for 
the  Pauntroy  amendment  is  total  and 
absolute. 

It  is  clear  that  the  President's 
budget  would  equally  play  havoc  with 
domestic  and  international  priorities. 

My  community  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  na- 
tionwide will  be  done  a  grave  injustice 
by  the  adoption  of  either  Gramm- 
Latta  or  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  be 
a  major  force  for  peace  in  a  world  that 
meets  basic  human  needs. 

The  budget  resolution  which  has 
been  offered  is  clearly  inadequate  in 
this  task. 

/ 


We  Uve  in  a  world  where  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  peraoa  in  eight  la  af- 
flicted with  malnutrition. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  a  belt  of 
West  African  naUons  two-thirds  the 
size  of  the  United  Statea.  sees  half  of 
its  children  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  6. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  the  average 
mother  in  Kenya  has  eight  children, 
from  lack  of  population  planning  and 
belief  that  by  having  large  families 
one  can  have  security  in  old  age. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  one  of 
every  two  refiigees  is  on  the  continent 
of  Africa.  4  million,  mostly  women  and 
children. 

Moreover,  today's  political  reality 
dictates  that  we  march  to  the  beat  of 
fiscal  conservatism  *  *  *  yet  to  lock- 
step  with  either  Jones  or  Oramm- 
Latta  would  trample  poor  and  middle- 
income  Americans. 

Unemployment  is  offered  as  the 
major  weapon  to  fight  inflation— while 
Joblessness  eats  at  the  core  of  urban 
communities  and  promises  to  rob  us  of 
a  generation  of  minority  youth. 

Second,  these  budget  slashes  are 
needed  to  offer  a  tax  cut  targeted  to 
upper-income  people,  rather  than  dis- 
tributing benefits  equally  to  working 
families  and  the  poor. 

Investment  is  offered  as  the  key  to 
economic  recovery— that  makes 
sense— but  it  ignores  educational  in- 
vestment— the  key  to  our  young  peo- 
ple's future. 

Now  let  us  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
the  international  affairs  function. 

The  Pauntroy  amendment  differs  in 
significant  ways  from  the  resolution 
before  us. 

Pauntroy  provides  SO  percent  more 
funding  for  programs  assisting  refu- 
gees in  Africa. 

In  one  Somalian  camp,  refugees  sub- 
sist on— roughly  a  third  of  the  average 
American  diet— with  no  sanitary  facili- 
ties, no  schools,  and  two  doctors  for 
70,000  refugees. 

Thirty-percent  cuts  offered  by  the 
President  in  the  area  of  development 
assistance  come  from  Africa— a  gross 
injustice  when  21  of  the  world's  31 
poorest  countries  are  in  Africa. 

The  CBC  Budget  restores  $400  mil- 
lion for  development  assistance. 

It  restores  the  25-percent  cut  in 
Peace  Corps  programs  being  sought  by 
the  President  •  •  • 

It  restores  these  cuts  while  providing 
for  a  balanced  budget,  equitable  tax 
relief,  and  a  sound  military  •  •  • 

Peace  Corps  has  probably  been  our 
most  successful  instrument  for  pro- 
moting development  and  better  per- 
ceptions of  America  by  the  developing 
world. 

A  25-percent  cut  is  no  message  of 
thanks  to  volunteers  at  work  today  in 
60  of  the  world's  poorest  countries. 

This  cut  would  keep  Peace  Corps 
from  entering  coimtries,  such  as  Haiti, 


where  abject  poverty  and  oppression 
have  brought  thousands  of  Haitians  to 
our  south  Florida  shores. 

I  would  ask.  are  we  being  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish? 

I  urge  those  Members  concerned 
with  world  hunger  and  underdevelop- 
ment, if  for  these  reasons  alone,  to 
support  this  alternative. 

This  alternative  encompasses  a 
forthright  commitment  to  help  the 
world's  poor,  as  well  as  provide  eco- 
nomic Justice  for  those  in  our  own 
land. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  can-do  budget 
which  calls  on  the  resourcefulness,  the 
will,  and  the  decency  of  the  American 
people  to  move  forward  to  a  balanced 
budget,  a  fairer  tax  system,  well- 
planned  efforts  to  bolster  defense,  and 
most  importantly  to  tend  to  the  needs 
of  our  society. 

This  amendment  offers  not  Just 
hope,  but  action. 

To  the  working  mother  who  cannot 
feed  her  children,  it  restores  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  food  stamps,  while  retaining 
administrative  efficiencies. 

To  the  family  who  cannot  afford  to 
heat  or  cool  their  homes  it  restores 
$900  million  in  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance. 

To  the  worker  displaced  by  the  slug- 
gish economy  or  American  businesses 
unable  to  compete  with  imports,  it  re- 
stores $2  billion  in  unemployment 
compensation  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance. 

To  the  undertrained  teenager  with 
no  money,  no  job.  and  very  little  hope, 
it  restores  $3.7  billion  in  CETA  public 
service  employment. 

To  the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation 
threatened  with  deterioration  and 
decay,  it  offers  rejuvenation,  revital- 
ization  through  restoration  of  cuts  in 
UDAO,  EDA,  and  Mass  Transit. 

To  the  poor  and  sick,  it  rejects  the 
concept  of  an  artificial  "Cap"  on  med- 
icaid which  guarantees  nothing  but 
continued  poverty  and  sickness. 

To  the  middle-income  family  let 
alone  tow  income  who  find  their 
child's  dream  of  college  dashed  by  Mr. 
Stockman,  it  restores  $1.3  billion  in 
student  financial  assistance. 

The  Pauntroy-CBC  budget  alterna- 
tive is  not  offered  as  an  unrealistic, 
unachievable,  unproven,  or  untried 
economic  theory. 

It  does  not  offer  false  hopes  that 
States  and  cities— newly  endowed  with 
a  variety  of  "block  grants"  will  now  be 
able  to  magically  solve  the  national 
ills  which  beset  our  society. 

It  does  not  look  askance  at  any  Fed- 
eral program,  nor  at  any  aspect  of  our 
tax  system,  but  recognizes  that  every 
aspect,  every  activity  of  Government 
must  be  reviewed  and  reevaluated. 

The  Pauntroy-CBC  budget  alterna- 
tive responds  to  the  mandate  of  the 
people: 
It  balances  the  budget. 
It  promotes  tax  equity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  just  the  rich. 


It  cuts  waste,  but  preserves  those 
programs  promoting  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice. 

It  provides  a  strong  defense,  but 
does  not  bloat  our  military  with 
money  that  cannot  be  wisely  spent. 

In  the  scramble  to  find  a  new  begin- 
ning. I  believe  the  CBC  budget  stands 
alone,  for  it  makes  commonsense, 
reason,  and  compassion. 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gray  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  8  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ORAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  simply  point  out  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  relating  the  budget 
priorities  in  international  affairs  also 
with  our  domestic  economy,  because 
surely,  when  we  look  at  the  problems 
that  we  face  abroad  and  face  at  home, 
they  must  be  addressed  together.  That 
is  essentially  what  the  Pauntroy 
amendment  does.  It  does  so  with  fiscal 
restraint;  it  does  so  by  spending  less, 
but  it  does  so  recognizing  what  the 
great  problems  are  not  only  here  at 
home,  but  also  abroad.  Those  are  not 
problems  that  are  going  to  be  solved 
by  large  shipments  of  bombs  and  bul- 
lets to  developing  countries,  but  will 
be  solved  primarily  by  economic  devel- 
opment assistance  programs. 

Whenever  we  have  followed  that,  we 
have  been  able  to  succeed  in  solving 
problems.  I  should  point  out  one  other 
thing.  It  is  interesting  that  there  is  a 
high  correlation  with  increased  de- 
fense spending  in  this  budget  and  in- 
creasing foreign  security  assistance 
sales  across  the  world.  It  is  as  if  we 
must  find  a  place  to  sell  all  the  new 
hardware  we  are  going  to  be  producing 
over  the  next  4  years. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  shield? 

B4r.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  my  colleague  for  jrield- 
ing.  I  would  like  to  Just  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  Pauntroy  substitute  would 
bring  about  a  $7.3  billion  or  $7.4  bil- 
lion deficit.  That  was  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GRAY.  Fiscal  year  1982. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  And  the 
administration's  Gramm-Latta  propos- 
al that  we  will  be  taking  up  later 
today  or  tomorrow,  had  the  assump- 
tion of  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1984,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  once  again 
to  join  with  my  colleague  in  the  well, 
and  with  the  colleagues  who  have 
been  in  the  well  today,  as  well  as  yes- 
terday, in  full  support  of  the  Pauntroy 
substitute,  because  I  have  heard  a  lot 


of  talk  from  my  constituents  back 
home  sajring  to  me,  "We  would  like  to 
see  Congress  balance  the  Federal 
budget." 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  wait  until 
fiscal  year  1984  to  do  that.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  today  oaoe  we  adopt  the 
Pauntroy  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Kfr.  Gbat 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  just  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  He 
said  a  $7.5  billion  deficit.  No.  it  is  a 
$7.5  billion  surplus. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GRAY.  So.  we  are  talking  about 
an  amendment  that  will  provide  a  bal- 
anced budget  not  in  1984.  but  in  1982; 
but  not  only  a  balanced  budget  in 
1982.  but  a  $7.5  billion  surplus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  the  people  who 
have  been  saying  they  want  balanced 
budgets  and  want  to  reduce  our  defi- 
cit, develop  a  surplus  so  that  we  can 
pay  off  the  interest,  reduce  our  inter- 
est on  our  national  debt,  here  is  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  do  so.  and  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  brought  that  point 
out. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
very  important  statement  that  he  has 
made,  and  I  want  to  express  also  my 
support  for  the  substitute  resolution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  C^olumbia.  Mr.  Pauhtsot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Pennsylvania  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gray  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  WEISS.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  the  gentleman  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion that  attended  the  African-Ameri- 
can Institute  Conference  in  Freetown. 
Sierra  Leone,  in  January  of  this  year. 
The  gentleman  was  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  delegation. 

The  points  he  has  been  making  on 
the  floor  are  a  reflection  of  what  we 
learned  not  only  at  the  Conference. 
but  on  the  stops  we  made  in  a  number 
of  West  African  countries.  We  visited 
countries  where  the  per  capita  annual 
income  is  between  $200  and  $300  a 
year,  and  we  saw  young  Americans 
servbig  in  the  Peace  Corps  assign- 
ments in  the  villages  of  those  coun- 
tries, living  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  people  of  those  villages. 

It  just  seems  to  me  inconceivable 
that    any    American    administration. 
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•ny  American  President  who  had  » 
gmulne  conoem  and  undentanding 
for  the  iirecUge  and  for  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tcsL.  would  not  recognise  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  so  much  more  to  gain  by 
providing  developmental  assistance. 
human  assistance,  than  by  trying  to 
fawp**—  on  those  people  and  on  those 
countries,    unwanted   military    assist- 
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The  fact  is  that  over  the  course  of 
the  last  4  years,  because  of  genuine 
human  concerns  expressed  by  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
Qovemment.  the  standing  of  the 
United  States  in  the  developing  world 
probably  has  been  higher  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history.  We  now  run 
the  risk  in  one  fell  swoop  of  undermin- 
ing the  hard-won  gains  achieved  over 
the  course  of  those  years. 

The  gentlonan  in  the  well  has  elo- 
quently underscored  the  point  that  if 
we  are  really  concerned  about  the  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States,  we  have  to 
focus  on  more  than  Just  EUkst-West 
strategic  considerations.  I  think  the 
gentleman  serves  this  body  well  in 
trying  to  point  congressional  direction 
and  national  direction  toward  provid- 
ing assistance  for  people  who  are 
living  under  conditions  which  I  think 
most  Americans  would  find  inconceiv- 
able in  this  day  and  age. 

We  had  occasion  to  visit  African  vil- 
lages where  women  with  children  on 
their  backs  pull  water  out  of  open 
wells  with  ropes,  hand  over  hand; 
where  people  glean  grain  from  the 
chaff  by  pouring  it  from  one  bowl  to 
another  and  having  the  wind  blow 
away  the  chaff;  where  farm  animals 
are  barely  skin  and  bones  because  of 
recurring  droughts;  where  most  of  the 
animals  were  allowed  to  starve  because 
the  choice  was  between  those  animals 
starving,  and  people  starving,  and  even 
then  after  the  animals  died  many  of 
the  people  themselves  died. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wnss.  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Orat  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  that  we  live  in 
a  very  complicated,  interdependent 
world.  It  is  not  possible  for  our  Nation 
to  ocmtinue  to  survive  as  an  island 
with  tremendous  poverty  aD  around 
us.  If  we  do  not  grasp  that,  if  we  do 
not  understand  that,  we  will  go  the 
way  of  all  other  major  powers  in  the 
history  of  the  world  which  ultimately 
feU  because  they  became  so  concerned 
with    their    own    military    well-being 


that  they  forgot  the  well-being  of 
others  around  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  his  contri- 
bution and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  that  is  before  us  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  goes  further  toward  meeting 
this  Nation's  real  needs  than  any 
other  proposal  before  us.  That  budget 
is  offered  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  and  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

Though  minor  adjustments  could  be 
made,  the  Black  Caucus  has  construct- 
ed a  budget  that  responds  to  the  de- 
mands of  virtually  every  national  in- 
terest. Their  budget  would  lower  Fed- 
eral q>endlng,  and  end  deficit  spend- 
ing by  producing  a  surplus.  It  would 
restore  most  funding  to  human  serv- 
ices programs  that  would  be  cut  by  the 
Reagan,  or  Latta-Oramm.  budget.  It 
would  provide  a  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  is  above  former  President 
Carter's  recommendation  for  fiscal 
1982.  yet  reject  the  inflationary  build- 
up President  Reagan  suggests.  And  It 
would  require  careful,  sensible  tax 
cuts  and  reforms  that  will  finance  the 
budget  in  a  more  equitable  way. 

This  budget  reaffirms  the  Federal 
commitment  to  aiding  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  in  our  society.  It  bal- 
ances the  budget  without  doing  so  at 
the  expense  of  those  least  able  to  fend 
for  themselves.  It  insures  that  all 
Americans  will  pay  for  our  Govern- 
ment according  to  their  real  ability. 

In  a  time  of  economic  distress,  the 
CBC  budget  offers  realistic  incentives 
for  increased  employment  and  produc- 
tivity. It  eliminates  bracket  creep  in 
income  taxes,  by  Indexing  the  earned 
income  tax  rates  to  inflation.  It  adopts 
a  phased-in  first-year  capital  cost  re- 
covery system  for  equipment  only,  a 
more  taj^eted  and  less  costly  ap- 
proach to  stimulating  business  invest- 
ment than  the  Reagan  10-5-3  propos- 
al. It  would  provide  a  10-percent  social 
security  tax  credit  for  both  employees 
and  their  employers,  and  eliminate  the 
so-called  marriage  penalty  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

At  the  same  time,  it  regains  revenues 
that  are  now  lost  through  unfair  and 
biased  tax  loopholes.  Oil  and  gas  de- 
pletion allowances  and  intangible  drill- 
ing cost  expensing  are  eliminated.  The 
capital  gains  tax  deduction  is  restrict- 
ed only  to  productive  capital  gains. 
Tax  straddles  are  outlawed,  and  large 
corporations  would  be  required  to  be 
at  least  80  percent  current  in  their  es- 
timated income  tax,  as  opposed  to  60 
percent  under  existing  law. 

User  fees  on  airports  and  highways, 
and  increased  taxes  on  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco products  would  generate  addi- 
tional revenue. 

In  renewing  our  commitment  to  the 
neediest  citizens,  the  CBC  budget  re- 


stores the  Reagan  cuts  that  may  save 
money  in  the  short  run,  but  will  cost 
untold  billions  in  the  long  run.  I  refer 
to  the  Investments  in  people  that  our 
Government  makes  in  numerous  pro- 
grams such  as  food  stamps,  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children,  child 
nutrition,  housing  assistance,  educa- 
tion, health  and  elderly  services,  and 
Jobs  creation. 

These  programs  represent  the  real 
heart  of  the  Federal  budget.  They  rep- 
resent a  message  to  the  youth  of  our 
society,  the  elderly,  and  the  poor  and 
handicapped,  that  we  will  not  abandon 
them  to  lives  of  rage,  helplessness,  and 
despair.  These  programs,  show  that 
Government  knows  the  value  of  in- 
vesting in  human  beings,  that  econom- 
ic productivity  and  social  stability 
depend  on  that  kind  of  investment. 

For  urban  residents,  this  budget 
offers  an  extra  dimension.  Even  at  re- 
duced levels,  it  would  retain  Jobs  pro- 
grams, rail  and  mass  transit  funding, 
rent  assistance,  and  development 
grants  that  are  crucial  to  the  health  of 
our  great  cities.  It  restores  a  balance 
in  Federal  fimding  between  the  older 
regions  of  our  Nation  and  the  newly 
expanding  areas. 

Yet  the  CBC  budget  cannot  be  criti- 
cized as  one  that  would  erode  our  na- 
tional defense  in  order  to  fund  social 
programs.  In  fact,  this  budget  would 
direct  military  appropriations  that 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  our  de- 
fense dollar,  and  at  a  level  that  should 
certainly  satisfy  the  wishes  of  most 
Americans  for  a  vigorous  defense  pro- 
gram. 

It  achieves  more  effective  use  of  de- 
fense spending  by  eliminating  wasteful 
programs  and  weapons  of  questionable 
utility.  For  example,  it  would  termi- 
nate the  yes.  missile  program,  and  the 
Trident  submarine.  It  would  also  pare 
down  new  weapons  programs,  elimi- 
nating 1  new  carrier,  5  manned  bomb- 
ers, the  reactivating  of  2  battleships, 
and  purchase  of  60  new  A- 10  attack 
planes,  among  others. 

The  alternative  to  this  defense 
budget  is  now  included  in  both  the 
Reagan  and  House  Budget  Committee 
packages.  This  alternative  would  begin 
a  massive  spending  binge,  the  largest 
peacetime  buildup  in  our  history,  that 
I  t>elieve  will  destabilize  our  economy 
and  needlessly  escalate  international 
tensions.  The  Reagan  proposal  has  the 
added  negative  of  failing  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  finance  this 
spending,  as  the  tax  cut  it  incorpo- 
rates is  unlikely  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy or  tax  revenues  as  predicted. 

I  urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  budget  offered  by  the  Black 
Caucus  their  careful  consideration, 
and  their  vote. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss). 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  lix.  Dkllums.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Orat  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Bir.  Gray),  for 
yielding,  and  I  would  first  begin  my  re- 
marks by  indicating  that  I  realize 
there  are  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
in  this  body  who  wonder  why  we  are 
continuing  to  try  to  debate  a  proposal 
that  stands  no  chance  of  passing. 

I  will  simply  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic society,  and  that  we  have  said 
on  a  number  of  occasions  that  this  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  deliberative 
body  in  the  entire  world,  and  even  if 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  minority,  we 
have  an  obligation  and.  I  would  sug- 
gest, a  responsibility  and  a  right  to 
project  our  ideas  and  to  project  our 
thoughts. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  the  Democratic 
Party  did  not  debate  these  critical 
issues  last  year.  You  know  that,  and  I 
know  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  did  not  debate  these 
issues  either.  You  know  that,  and  I 
know  thaU  So  there  is  no  mandate. 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  a  responsibili- 
ty here  to  debate  and  to  discuss  the 
issues,  and  if  there  is  no  discussion  in 
this  Ixxly,  then  where  wlU  the  debate 
occur? 

So  we  are  going  to  take  some  time 
here  even  if  we  only  get  18  or  19  votes. 
The  responsibility  is  to  present  these 
ideas,  and  if  we  think  those  ideas  need 
to  be  set  forth,  we  have  a  profound  ob- 
ligation and  a  moral  imperative  to 
speak  to  those  questions. 

I  will  say  to  my  colleague  in  the  well 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  at- 
tempting to  place  the  problems  of  the 
world  in  much  more  specific  terms. 
The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
that  the  historical  imperatives  of  the 
1980's  are  radically  different,  and  we 
have  got  to  view  the  world  in  much 
broader  terms  than  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  parochial  prism  of  the 
ideological  confrontations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  wiU  suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  we 
have  to  begin  to  redefine  that  compe- 
tition. If  we  keep  going  down  the  road 
toward  military  competition,  we  are 
going  to  either  destroy  ourselves  eco- 
nomically or  we  are  going  to  destroy 
ourselves  militarily. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of 
competition  is  a  very  relevant  one.  and 
we  ought  to  be  competitive  on  the 


basis  of  who  can  best  address  the  po- 
litical and  economic  problems  of  the 
world,  not  who  can  best  spend  them- 
selves into  oblivion  or  who  can  best 
blow  themselves  into  oblivion. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dklluiis). 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right.  As  we  look 
at  the  1980's,  if  we  believe  we  can  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  we  can  com- 
pete with  the  Soviets  and  make  it  only 
an  East-West  confrontation  through 
the  global  community  of  nations  based 
on  arms  sales,  we  will  not  win,  because 
that  policy  in  the  world  today  does  not 
address  the  real  problems.  Where  we 
must  direct  our  attention  is  toward 
the  economic  and  social  buildup  of  the 
developing  countries,  and  we  should 
engage  in  the  north-south  dialog  that 
continues  to  take  place. 

Whenever  we  have  tried  to  compete 
with  the  Soviets  simply  on  military 
buildup  and  arms  sales,  we  have 
always  lost  our  balance,  but  whenever 
we  have  taken  the  unique  stance  in 
this  country  of  simply  not  increasing 
our  military  capacity  but  increasing 
our  capacity  to  grow  food,  our  o^^ac- 
ity  to  heal  people,  our  capacity  to 
teach  people,  and  our  capacity  to 
build,  whenever  we  have  taken  those 
things  and  used  them  as  an  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy,  we  have 
been  successful— in  Nigeria,  in  the 
Sudan,  and  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, Just  to  mention  a  few  examples. 

Ttiat  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
point  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums).  is 
making.  In  the  decade  of  the  1980's.  if 
we  do  not  realize  that,  if  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize that,  we  will  not  win.  We  sell  to 
the  Soviets  food,  grain,  high  technol- 
ogy items  such  as  computers.  Let  us  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  that,  then  we  will  live  up  to 
our  ideals,  we  wiU  have  influence 
around  the  world,  and  it  will  not 
simply  be  based  upon  bombs  and  bul- 
lets, because  we  all  know  that  did  not 
help  us  in  Iran  and  it  is  not  going  to 
help  us  in  El  Salvador  as  well. 

ISx.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

(By  unanimous  <»nsent.  Bir.  Wash- 
nicTOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washihgton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  admin- 
istration program  is  a  plan  for  eco- 
nomic disaster,  not  economic  recovery. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people,  once  they  feel  the  full  effects 
of  this  program  wiU  rebel  against  any 
politicians  who  help  impose  on  the 
Nation  so  misguided  a  set  of  economic 
priorities. 


I  stand  here  to  defend  the  prlndples 
this  Congress  Is  stampeding  to  aban- 
don. I  stand  here  to  beg  you  to  think 
about  what  you  are  doing,  before  you 
Join  this  mad  rush  to  reject  what  is 
best  about  America. 

The  issue  is  not  really  balancing  the 
budget.  We  of  the  Black  Caucus  have 
shown  that  it  can  be  balanced. 

What  we  are  debating  today  is 
whether  or  not  America  wiU  again 
break  its  promises,  as  it  did  at  the  end 
of  reconstruction  in  1877. 

The  administration  has  admitted  as 
much.  Both  the  President  and  his 
OMB  Director  have  said  that  their  so- 
called  economic  recovery  plan  is  really 
an  expression  of  their  political  and 
philosophical  opposition  to  the  social 
welfare  programs  our  Nation  has 
spent  the  last  50  years  creating. 

The  President  has  stated  the  motiva- 
tion for  his  budget  cuts  very  directly. 
Let  me  quote  from  one  of  his  recent 
speeches: 

We're  not  cutting  the  budget  simply  for 
the  sake  of  sounder  financial  manacement. 
Those  of  us  who  call  ourselves  coosenrative 
have  pointed  out  what's  wrong  with  govnn- 
ment  policy  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  ...  to 
change  our  national  directions  .  .  .  fellow 
citizens,  fellow  conservatives,  our  time  is 
now.  Our  moment  has  arrived. 

Make  no  mistake.  History  will  not  be 
fooled.  We  are  considering  the  fate  of 
vital  services  to  the  American  people, 
of  programs  mandated  by  both  Houses 
of  this  Congress  after  long  and  careful 
deliberation.  These  functions  cannot 
and  wiU  not  be  carried  on  by  State  and 
local  governments.  I  have  talked  with 
mayors  and  Governors  who  are  Just  as 
confused  and  perplexed  as  is  this  Con- 
gress. Nobody  asked  them  if  they  were 
ready  to  take  over  the  functions  the 
administration  budget  would  abandon. 
Nobody  asked  them  if  they  have  the 
trained  staff  to  do  the  Job.  Nobody 
asked  them  how  they  will  ever  plug 
the  holes  in  the  "safety  net" 

Today  we  debate  the  fate  of  millions 
of  Americans.  We  debate  their  health, 
and  their  ability  to  survive  eccmomi- 
cally.  We  debate  the  future  of  commu- 
nities and  the  fate  of  children  who 
depend  upon  federally-fimded  nutri- 
tion programs.  We  debate  the  fate  of 
families  who  eacKp^A  debilitating  pov- 
erty through  public  service  Jobs.  Just 
as  the  President's  family  did  whoi  he 
was  a  child.  We  decide  today  who  will 
go  to  college  and  how  many  of  our 
senior  citizens  will  freeze  next  winter. 

Ours  is  a  society  searching  for  con- 
sensus, searching  for  common  unifying 
goals.  The  Reagan  administration 
budget  wiU  be  a  destroyer  of  oonsoi- 
sus.  It  will  sow  the  seeds  of  conflict 
which  will  plague  us  for  years  to  come. 

This  week  we  face  a  critical  choice. 
Will  we  rush  blindly,  precipitously,  to 
cut  without  knowing  or  caring  what 
we  cut?  wm  we  further  poUtidae  the 
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budget  process?  Will  we  dash  the  aspi- 
rations on  milllona  of  people. 

Once.  I  hoped  the  administration  was 
serious  about  preservlnc  a  "safety 
net"  So  I  asked  David  Stockman  for 
hard  answers:  What  will  the  cuts  do  to 
specific  asencies?  What  will  they  do  to 
real,  livinc.  breathing  human  beings  in 
communities  like  mine  or  yours?  He 
gave  me  no  firm  answers. 

This  is  not  a  budget.  It  is  a  political 
war  plan  disguised  as  a  budget. 

No  one  in  the  administration  cared 
to  find  out  the  real  effects  of  this 
budget— on  the  aged,  on  the  handi- 
capped, on  the  poor,  on  worldng 
people.  The  people  do  not  know  those 
efliectB  yet,  because  they  have  not  yet 
felt  them.  But.  the  cuts  wOl  be  felt. 

If  we  vote  to  adopt  a  program-cut- 
ting budget  plan,  whether  it  be  the 
Jones  budget  or  the  Oramm-Latta 
budget,  let  us  at  least  be  honest  about 
the  reasons  for  that  action.  We  will 
not  be  adopting  a  budget  genuinely  de- 
signed to  heal  America's  very  real  eco- 
nomic wounds.  Rather,  we  will  be  re- 
sponding to  a  massive  public  relations 
but!  which  was  carelUlly  designed  to 
sell  the  administration  program. 

We  have  all  been  targets  of  this  well 
orchestrated,  lavishly  financed  cam- 
paign. I  know  that  many  Meml)ers  of 
Congress  have  been  convinced  that  the 
administration  program  is  what  the 
American  people  want.  That  is  simply 
not  true. 

I  urge  you  to  look  inside  the  public 
opinion  polls.  Last  week's  New  York 
Times  poll  was  the  first  to  analyze 
popular  sentiment  in  depth.  It  re- 
vealed that  more  than  half  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  withholding  their 
judgment  on  both  the  proposed 
budget  and  the  administration  tax 
program.  More  than  80  percent  said 
they  believe  that  the  program  will  in- 
flict the  greatest  suffering  on  the  el- 
derly and  the  poor. 

The  Nation  is  looking  to  us  for  lead- 
ership in  healing  its  economic  wounds. 
It  is  waiting  to  see  what  effects  our  de- 
cMorm  have  on  their  economic  condi- 
tion. If  the  economic  program  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  the  people  will 
feel  quickly  its  consequences.  And. 
once  they  feel  the  full  effects,  they 
will.  I  am  convinced,  quickly  turn 
against  the  politicians  responsible  for 
making  them  suffer. 

They  will  ask  you  why  you  support- 
ed an  economic  program  that  hurt 
more  people  than  it  helped.  They  will 
ask  why  you  didn't  warn  them  in  ad- 
vance of  the  deep  suffering  that  pro- 
gram would  inflict.  They  will  ask  why 
you  claimed  that  the  administration 
program  would  improve  the  American 
economy.  Because  they  will  have 
learned  that  this  economic  program 
helps  a  few  rich  people  at  the  expense 
of  many  ordinary  people,  that  it  in- 
flicts deep  suffering  on  those  who  can 
least  withstand  that  suffering;  that, 
instead  of  promoting  economic  recov- 


ery, it  imposes  unexpected  new  costs 
on  business,  en  Oovenunent.  and  on 
most  individuals.  That  it  opens  old 
wounds,  sows  anger  and  discord,  and 
tears  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

Nowhere  can  the  shortsightedness 
and  the  narrowly  political  nature  of 
the  budget  be  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  administration  of  Justice.  In 
this  area,  we  will  cut  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  leanest,  most  effi- 
cient, most  cost-effective  programs. 

Nowhere  are  cuts  more  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples: 

D.S.  mUBlEBS 

Congress  passed  the  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1978  to  address  a  real 
problem  in  our  court  system.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings each  year  were  clogging  the 
courts.  The  program  provides  for  re- 
placement of  court-appointed  adminis- 
trators with  professional  trustees.  The 
program  worked  well.  Congress  was  to 
receive  a  report  on  its  progress  in  1983. 
to  help  us  decide  whether  or  not  the 
program  should  continue. 

The  administration  budget  simply 
terminates  the  program.  Yielding 
what  savings?  None.  Elimination  of 
the  program  wiU  add  to  the  workload 
of  the  Federal  courts,  raising  their 
budgets. 

Disrun  RKSOLtmoN  act 

The  Republican  budget  eliminates 
all  funding  for  the  Dispute  Resolution 
Act.  passed  by  Congress  to  provide 
quicker,  simpler,  less  costly  alterna- 
tives to  drawn  out  civil  litigation.  This 
program  might  help  industry.  Govern- 
ment, and  private  citizens  save  money 
by  avoiding  the  lengthy  court  battles 
which  tiave.  regrettably.  t>ecome  part 
of  the  American  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. By  sacrificing  this  tiny.  $11  mil- 
lion a  year  program,  the  administra- 
tion may  eliminate  the  prospects  for 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  court  costs  and  legal  fees. 

NATIONAL  INSIIIU'IK  OP  JUSTICK,  AND  THE 
BORCAU  OP  JUSTICE  STATISTICS 

The  Republican  budget  virtually 
eliminated  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics. These  agencies  provide  local 
police  departments  with  vital  informa- 
tion, particularly  on  methods  for  pre- 
venting and  combating  violent  crime. 
It  would  be  foolishly  wasteful  for  local 
police  departments  across  the  country 
to  duplicate  these  services,  even  if 
they  had  the  technical  ability  to  do  so. 
This  cut  will  reduce  the  quality  of  our 
police  protection,  increase  the  cost  of 
local  law  enforcement,  and  aggravate 
our  crime  problems 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SXRVICK 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  already  plagued  with  one  of 
the  worst  records  upkeep  problems  of 
any  Federal  agency.  Our  naturalized 
citizens  are  already  subjected  to  tre- 


mendous delays  when  they  attempt  to 
obtain  their  citizenship  records. 

The  cuts  will  greatly  aggravate  this 
problem. 

This  Congress  is  likely  to  soon  be  de- 
bating major  changes  in  our  immigra- 
tion policies.  Whatever  changes  we 
may  adopt,  the  ellmiiuition  of  more 
than  1,300  INS  staff  positions  will 
make  their  implementation  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible. 

JXrVKNILI  JUSTICE 

The  administration  budget  would 
eliminate  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  shortsighted  of 
the  cuts.  Young  people  who  are  not  di- 
verted from  a  life  of  crime  will  cost  so- 
ciety far  more  than  the  program's 
cost.  The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
which  I  sit  has  repeatedly  asked  the 
administration  for  specific  informa- 
tion to  back  up  the  budget  cuts  it  pro- 
poses in  criminal  justice  programs.  We 
ask  for  answers^  We  get  slogans  in 
reply. 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION— EBOC 

In  the  past,  the  EXOC  was  the 
target  of  constant  criticism.  It  took 
years  to  decide  a  case.  Decisions  were 
incompletely  researched.  Staffers  were 
too  aggressive. 

After  several  years  of  congressional 
hearings  and  much  hard  work,  the 
agency  reformed  itself.  It  settles  cases 
in  a  matter  of  months.  It  has  been 
praised  by  leaders  of  business  and  in- 
dustry. Its  guidelines  on  sexual  harass- 
ment are  a  classic  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
easily  solve  a  problem  that  State  and 
local  governments  or  private  employ- 
ers, acting  alone,  simply  could  not  or 
would  not  deal  with. 

Yet  precisely  t>ecause  the  agency  did 
what  the  GAG  and  the  Congress  told 
it  to  do,  it  is  now  being  attacked 
through  the  budget  process,  in  a  way 
that  will  throw  it  into  chaos  and  back- 
log, greatly  inconveniencing  the 
public,  including  employers,  but 
making  almost  no  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget— less  than  $2  million  this 
year,  and  less  than  $10  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

This  again  is  what  I  mean  by 
permywise  and  pound  foolish.  We  act 
as  though  nobody  pays  for  govern- 
ment delays. 

COMMXmiTY  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

Some  cuts  may  seem  symbolic. 
Others  look  more  like  the  work  of  a 
budget  cutter  worldng  too  fast  and  too 
soon  with  little  or  no  understanding  of 
the  programs  affected.  For  example, 
the  administration  budget  would  cut 
33  positions  from  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service.  Yet  this  is  25  percent 
of  their  permanent  staff.  This  will 
wreak  havoc  of  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  and  have  alMolutely  no 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 


The  Community  Relations  Service 
was  established  by  the  1964  CivU 
Rights  Act  to  mediate  disputes  be- 
tween local  communities  and  State  or 
local  governments. 

CRS  saves  judicial  time,  saves 
money,  saves  property,  probably  even 
saves  lives.  It  has  defused  some  very 
volatile  situations.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  seriously  criticized  the  per- 
formance of  this  agency,  and  at  a  time 
like  this,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
CRS  should  be  eviscerated. 

The  administration  budget  would 
eliminate  50  percent  of  spending  for 
enforcement  of  Federal  firearms  regu- 
lations. Such  cuts  will  only  exacerbate 
our  Nation's  problems  with  violent 
crime. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al Govenunent  should  not  unclog  the 
court  calendars,  should  not  coordinate 
the  sharing  of  law  enforcement  infor- 
mation, should  not  work  to  limit  juve- 
nile delinquency,  should  not  provide 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  should  not 
enforce  antidiscrimination  laws,  and 
should  not  work  to  peacefully  resolve 
civil  rights  conflicts?  If  that  is  your 
belief,  say  so  honestly  and  forthright- 
ly  by  voting  to  abolish  the  programs 
themselves,  but  do  not  do  it  deceitful- 
ly by  using  budgetary  sleight  of  hand. 
If  you  believe  that  it  is  the  role  of 
Government  to  promote  justice,  then 
you  must  vote  for  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget,  as  it  is  the  only 
budget  which  will  adequately  support 
our  criminal  justice  civil  rights,  and 
conflict  resolution  programs. 

Let  me  suggest,  finally,  that  each  of 
us  has  a  tremendous  responsibility  to 
look  clos^y  at  the  consequences  of 
this  program  for  the  people  we  know 
best,  for  the  people  of  the  districts  we 
represent. 

I  have  studied  that  Reagan  program 
and  have  analyzed  its  effects  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  my  First  District  on  the  South 
Side  of  Chicago.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  suffering  we  would  feel  under  the 
administration's  economic  plan  will  be 
duplicated  in  communities  across  the 
country. 

A  highly  respected  economic  fore- 
casting service.  Wharton  Economet- 
rics, has  estimated  that  the  combined 
impact  of  the  proposed  budgetary 
changes  would  cause  the  disappear- 
ance of  up  to  1.7  million  jobs  across 
the  United  States  between  now  and 
the  end  of  1982.  If  Chicago  suffers  its 
proportional  share  of  that  loss,  we 
would  lose  20,000  jobs.  How  many  Jobs 
will  your  community  lose? 

The  First  District  which  encom- 
passes just  one-seventh  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  will  lose  2.000  CETA  public 
service  jobs  at  a  time  when  we  are  suf- 
fering double  digit  unemployment. 
How  many  CETA  Jobs  will  your  com- 
munity lose? 

My  district  is  the  home  of  three 
major  institutions  of  higher  education. 


More  than  half  our  students  are  de- 
pendent on  Federal  assistance.  Two  of 
our  schools  are  public  institutions 
serving  a  very  low-income  population. 
Students  struggle  to  attend  these 
schools,  because  they  know  that 
future  employment  prospects  will  be 
nil  without  a  good  education.  Our 
youth  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
40  percent.  Already,  many  of  our  stu- 
dents skip  meals  to  buy  textbooks. 
They  simply  can't  meet  the  new  re- 
quirement that  they  supply  $750 
toward  their  education  l>efore  receiv- 
ing Pell  grants.  They  will  be  forced 
out  of  school,  onto  welfore,  into  the 
growing  ranlcs  of  the  unemployable. 
The  waste  of  talent  and  human  re- 
sources will  l>e  staggering.  The  whole 
society  will  pay  for  that  waste  in  lower 
productivity,  higher  public  aid  costs 
and  increases  in  the  crime  rate. 

Our  elderly  will  suffer  most  from 
the  cuts  in  food  stamps,  from  the 
elimination  of  the  minimum  social  se- 
curity payment  and  from  a  host  of 
other  cuts  in  social  programs. 

My  district  is  the  home  of  hundreds 
of  small  struggling  businesses.  Our  en- 
trepreneurs are  small  retailers,  con- 
tractors, service  providers.  Their  busi- 
nesses are  labor  intensive,  not  capital 
intensive.  Rapid  depreciation  will  do 
little  for  them,  just  as  it  will  do  little 
for  the  small  businesses  across  the 
country  which  are  the  most  important 
source  of  new  employment.  They  need 
precisely  the  programs  that  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  cut:  Housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation.  SBA 
assistance,  aid  to  minority  business, 
and  others. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the 
American  people  will  not  he  fooled  on 
this  issue.  The  administration  budget 
is  an  economic  disaster.  The  American 
people  will  suffer  the  consequences,  if 
it  is  adopted.  We  must  not  make  them 
suffer. 

D  1500 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  budget  alter- 
native introduced  by  my  colleague  and 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  chairman 
(Mr.  Fauhtroy).  On  March  18  of  this 
year  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
responded  to  President  Reagan's  chal- 
lenge to  come  up  with  an  alternative 
to  his  budget  proposals.  Subsequent  to 
that  date,  the  CBC  has  made  readjust- 
ments in  its  budget  which  I  believe 
make  if  even  more  attractive  and  more 
acceptable. 

This  alternative  budget  shares  many 
of  the  same  goals  which  President 
Reagan  has  enumerated. 

It  accepts  the  need  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment spending. 


It  accepts  the  need  for  revisions  in 
the  current  capital  cost  recovery  provi- 
sions. 

It  accepts  the  need  for  real  growth 
after  inflation  in  the  defense  budget 
so  that  our  defense  capabilities  can  be 
unquestioned.  It  accepts  the  need  for 
revisions  in  the  Tax  Code  to  provide 
relief  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and,  yes.  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Petuisylvania  has 
said,  it  also  has  a  surplus,  a  surplus  of 
$7.85  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  one  thing  we  do  not  accept  is 
the  apparent  view  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  people  have  no  right  to 
expect  any  help  from  their  Federal 
Government.  This  is  why  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  developed 
this  alternative  that  is  physically 
sound  and  yet  still  addresses  the  needs 
of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Our  budget  takes  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive look  at  what  is  needed  for  the 
economic  revitalization  of  our  country. 
It  restores  more  than  $12  billion  in 
budget  authority  in  1982  to  vital  edu- 
cation, employment  and  social  serv- 
ices. It  does  not  consolidate  the  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  which  we  here 
in  Congress  have  in  the  past  felt  nec- 
essary to  establish  in  order  to  attack 
longstanding  social  and  economic  ills. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  restores  cuts  made  in  desper- 
ately needed  programs:  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  school  lunch  program. 
CETA  jobs,  child  nutrition  programs, 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
community  services  administration, 
and  the  legal  services  program. 

It  recognizes  the  priority  of  continu- 
ing and  upgrading  our  Nation's  oaoi- 
mitment  to  mass  transportation. 

It  creates  additional  incentives  for 
the  construction  of  new  housing  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing 
stock. 

It  offers  the  opportunity  to  restore 
fiscal  sanity  equitably.  It  offers  the 
opportunity  to  do  many  things  which 
all  the  rest  of  these  budgets  do  not. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  happened  to  be 
over  at  the  White  House  a  couple  or  so 
months  ago.  The  President  was  talking 
about  this  very  resolution  that  we  are 
discussing  and  debating  here  today. 
During  that  time  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent a  question.  I  talked  to  him  about 
what  some  of  his  budget  cuts  would 
do.  and  he  gave  me  his  assurance  that 
the  truly  needy  people  in  our  Nation 
would  not  be  hiul.  Yet  when  I  look  at 
Gramm-Latta,  which  is  a  clone  for  the 
administration's  budget  cuts.  I  find 
that  this  reaUy  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  going  to  digress  for  Just  a 
minute  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
energy  sessions  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget.  Our  alternative 
is  an  excellent  one,  I  believe.  The 
energy  section  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  restores  cuts 
made    in    such    desperately    needed 
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enercy  procnuns  as  low-income  weath- 
erisatton,  enersy  conservation,  nonfos- 
sll  energy  supply,  and  energy  informa- 
tion and  regulation,  and  does  so  with  a 
projected  overall  budget  surplus.  It  en- 
hances the  energy  employment  out- 
look by  providing  for  creation  of  new 
commercial  Jobs  in  conservation,  solar, 
synthetic  fuels,  and  the  conventional 
energy  supply  sectors  of  our  economy. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  by  pro- 
viding phased  fuel  assistance  for  those 
persons  hardest  hit  by  the  rapid  in- 
creases in  fuel  prices,  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  budget  would  immedi- 
ately support  economic  revit&llzation. 

For  example,  the  provisions  of  the 
fuel  assistance  program  partially  in- 
sures utility  biU  coUectibility.  These 
revmues.  in  turn,  allow  the  utilities  to 
better  compete  for  the  ever  scarce  cap- 
ital we  require  to  favorably  meet 
future  energy  demands  and  supply 
constraints. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Col- 
uifs  of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  President 
Reagan's  energy  budget  proposals  and 
its  House  clone.  Gramm-Latta.  which 
are  based  upon  so-called  supply  side 
economic  theories,  not  only  present  a 
grave  danger  to  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged In  America  but  also  to  our 
long-term  energy  security. 

In  fact,  they  more  closely  resemble  a 
blind-side  blow,  destined  to  financially 
wipe  out  those  Americans  who  are  al- 
ready sagging  under  the  oppressive 
burden  of  crude  oil  deregulation  and 
other  shifts  toward  free  market  solu- 
tions to  our  economic  woes. 

Low-income  households  use  50  per- 
cent leas  energy  than  medium  income 
households,  yet  the  low-income  family 
spends  over  35  percent  of  its  income 
on  energy.  That  figure  compares  to  13 
percent  for  medium-income  house- 
holds. Oramm-Latta  would  shift  or 
eliminate  such  programs  intended  to 
help  meet  the  harsher  impacts  caused 
by  rising  energy  prices. 

In  Public  Law  96-126.  the  Fuel  As- 
sistance Act,  the  Congress  targeted 
$1.35  billion  for  emergency  aid  to  help 
redress  this  inequity.  Under  Gramm- 
Latta.  assistance  to  the  low  income— 
and  thus  to  the  U.S.  economy  in  gen- 
eral—would be  severely  limited.  The 
CBC  budget  would  alternately  allow 
the  disproportionately  affected  low- 
incxHne  segment  of  our  Nation  to 
better  cope  with  the  rapidly  shifting 
energy  outlook  by  restoring  funds  for 
low-Income  assistance,  low-income 
weatherization.  as  well  as  conservation 
and  solar  financing. 

The  low-,  medium-  to  low-income  citi- 
zen. Just  like  the  Nation's  utilities  and 
major  businesses,  is  faced  with  a  capi- 
tal crunch.  It  takes  capital  and  credit 
to  finance  the  modifications  in  homes. 


buildings,  and  appliances  required  to 
meet  the  anticipated  rapid  rises  in 
residential  energy  prices. 

In  partial  recognition  of  that  fact. 
Congress  enacted  the  Energy  Security 
Act  of  1980.  The  resulting  solar  and 
conservation  bank,  together  with  the 
national  consxuner  cooperative  bank 
and  the  DOE  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams targeted  for  alternate  fuel  and 
energy  efficiency  all  have  the  effect  of 
supporting  and  accelerating  the  trans- 
formation in  the  way  America  uses  its 
energy. 

According  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  energy  conservation  im- 
provements would  reduce  our  total 
demand  by  25  percent  in  the  short 
term  and  almost  50  percent  in  the  long 
term.  Alternative  production  sources 
could  supply  more  than  10  percent  of 
our  needs  in  the  short  term  and  more 
than  30  percent  in  the  long  term.  In 
addition,  increasing  our  energy  supply 
through  energy  efficiency  costs  less 
and  creates  more  Jobs  on  a  Btu-for- 
Btu  basis  than  through  production. 

The  CBC  budget  would  provide  con- 
tinuing support  for  this  transforma- 
tion by  providing  in  fiscal  year  1982 
1132  million  in  budget  authority.  $149 
miUion  in  budget  obligation  for  solar 
and  conservation  bank. 

For  the  alcohol  fuels  loan  guarantee 
program,  it  would,  in  budget  obliga- 
tion, give  $104  million. 

For  energy  conservation,  budget  au- 
thorization of  $872  million:  for  budget 
obligation.  $799  million:  and  $200  mil- 
lion for  the  low-income  weatherization 
program. 

With  the  administration  plan,  such 
programs  would  be  eliminated,  as 
would  the  solar  and  conservation 
bank.  The  argument  is  that  with  price 
signals,  the  financial  community  will 
see  the  light  on  conservation  and  fund 
this  proven  cost-effective  fix  through 
conventional  banking  institutions  and 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
project. 

D  1515 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  President 
embraces  a  pull  yourself  up  by  your 
bootstraps  philosophy:  why.  then, 
does  he  advocate  cutting  the  CETA- 
based  low-income  weatherization  pro- 
gram? This  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
This  program,  together  with  other 
CETA  projects,  last  year  alone  saw 
nearly  half  a  million  people  move 
from  locaUy  administered  subsidized 
Jobs  to  unsubsidized  employment. 
Nearly  a  quarter  million  more  left 
CETA  for  further  education,  the  mili- 
tary, or  some  other  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

yir.  Chairman,  contrary  to  what 
many  would  have  us  believe,  people 
programs  have  helped  America,  and 
they  are  still  greatly  needed. 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I  began  a 
series  of  hearings. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Col- 
lins) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Col 
UNS  of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  1  month  ago  I  began  a 
series  of  hearings  on  what  some  of 
these  cuts  would  mean.  As  chairwo- 
man of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and 
Housing,  which  also  has  oversight  Ju- 
risdiction for  HUD.  the  Department  of 
Labor.  CSA.  and  other  major  agencies. 
I  had  a  number  of  witnesses  come 
before  us  to  talk  about  what  some  of 
these  cuts  would  really  mean  to  the 
people.  One  such  witness  was  a  lady  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Meadows.  Mrs. 
Meadows  is  from  Botetourt  County  in 
Virginia.  I  want  to  read  to  you  Just  a 
little  bit  of  her  statement  because  I 
think  it  begins  to  zero  in  on  the  point. 

Mrs.  Meadows  is  a  senior  citizen.  She 
said  she  had  taught  in  the  Botetourt 
County.  Va.,  school  system  for  40 
years.  After  her  introductory  remarlcs, 
she  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  are  asking  that  you  not  let  the  cuts 
get  these  good  programs  that  have  been 
helping  the  communities  all  of  these  years 
and  that  have  been  giving  benefits  to  the  el- 
derly •  •  •  and  for  the  young,  and  for  all 
conditions  of  mankind*  *  *. 

In  Botetourt  County  we  wouldn't  know 
what  we  would  do  without  them.  They  have 
helped  with  weatherization  and  low-income 
housing*  *  *. 

She  went  on  to  say: 

When  we  recite  part  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  we  say:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life.  Liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Nobody  can  be  happy  if  they  are  outdoors. 
Nobody  can  be  happy  if  they  live  in  a  sub- 
standard house.  Tou  can't  be  happy  if  the 
wind  is  blowing  through.  Luckily  this  year 
God  has  given  us  a  pretty  nice  winter. 

We  can't  be  happy  if  we  don't  have  the 
nutritious  food  that  we  ought  to  have. 

All  these  things  these  social  programs 
have  helped  to  provide,  such  as  transporta- 
tion for  senior  citizens  to  take  them  to  the 
doctor  and  buy  their  groceries,  we  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  without  that  transporta- 
tion. 

One  of  our  diners  clubs  had  to  close  down 
because  they  did  not  have  transportation  to 
the  place  where  we  met.  We  couldn't  afford 
it. 

She  f luther  said: 

Sometimes  in  our  own  government  ...  we 
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get 
And  then  she  hesitated:  she  said— 

I  don't  luiow  what  it  is,  but  we  don't  have 
the  money  for  what  they  don't  want  it  for. 

She  goes  on  and  says: 

What  I  would  like  to  see  them  do.  some  of 
them  who  are  sitting  up  there  in  their  high 
and  mighty  place,  is  come  and  take  a  place 
there  where  they  are.  Then  they  could  see 
for  themselves. 


We  need  our  youth  program  to  keep  our 
youth  "out  of  the  street."  We  have  heard 
that  before.  You  have  the  Headstart  Pro- 
gram. That  has  been  mighty  beneficial  to 
Botetourt  County. 
She  ends  up  by  saying: 
All  of  these  programs  have  been  of  benefit 
to  Botetourt  County.  I  say  Botetourt  be- 
cause I  live  there.  We  are  very  rural,  strictly 
rural,  so  much  so  that  we  need  all  the  rural 
programs  that  can  be  had. 

She  then  discussed  the  proposed 
cuts  in  the  fuel  assistance: 

The  fuel  program:  The  more  you  use.  the 
leas  you  pay.  That's  funny.  I  didn't  know  it 
was  true  until  my  bill  was  so  much  hl^ier 
than  somebody  else's  bill.  These  folks  that 
have  all  these  things,  their  bill  would  be  less 
that  I  was  paying.  I  was  paying  a  great  big 
bill,  and  their  bills  were  way  down  because 
they  use  more  fuel. 

It  ought  to  be  that  you  pay  for  what  you 
use  and  not  my  paying  for  what  somebody 
else  Is  using  and  mine  also. 

We  used  to  use  some  wood.  But  I  didn't 
because  I  have  an  all  electric  house.  Some- 
times I  have  thought  maybe  I  would  get  rid 
of  that  and  put  In  an  all  wood  house. 
She  said  further. 

We  need  [people  programs],  and  we  hope 
you  won't  cut  them  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  witness  at  a 
hearing  that  I  held  a  week  or  so  ago 
was  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Hazel 
Thompson.  Miss  Thompson  is  a  re- 
tired schoolteacher.  She  taught  for  47 
years  in  the  city  of  Roanoke.  Va..  and 
she  says: 

My  first  teaching  job  was  at  the  Harrison 
School,  the  City's  first  high  school  for  black 
children  when  it  was  built  In  1917.  ...  We 
are  going  to  save  Harrison  School  and  pre- 
serve our  precious  black  heritage  by  estab- 
lishing a  coRununlty  center  in  the  building, 
as  well  as  14  apartments  for  the  elderly.  .  .  . 
The  center  will  be  a  respository  for  our  his- 
tory and  a  source  of  pride  and  inspiration 
for  our  childreri.  Harrison  School  is  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  so  many  of  the  fine 
citizens  of  our  community.  Part  of  attend- 
ing there  meant  learning  the  importance  of 
education,  pride  of  heritage,  and  social  re- 
sponsibility. 
She  went  on  to  explain  that— 
The  Harrison  Onter  project  is  possible 
because  of  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of 
many  interested  agencies  in  Roanoke.  .  .  . 
that  the  project  is  funded  by  HUD's  Office 
of  Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Col- 
lins) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellums.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, she  said: 

I  was  in  Washington  in  December  for  the 
orientation  for  new  grantees.  While  there  I 
met  many  people  from  all  over  the  country, 
people  who  were  excited  and  involved  in  im- 
proving their  communities  by  self-help.  It 
was  insplrii^g  to  be  part  of  this  effort.  I 
hope  that  the  encouragement  of  these  types 
of  efforts  will  not  be  lost.  All  of  the  proj- 
ects, including  our  Harrison  Center,  can  be 
possible  because  of  cooperation  between 
many  segments  of  the  community  and  sev- 


eral aouroes  of  funds.  Our  project,  will  be  re- 
alised using  funds  we  raise  ouiaelves. 
$138,000  from  HUD.  $150,000  from  Roan- 
oke's C:DB0  funds,  and  a  loan  from  a  local 
bank.  The  apartment  units  will  be  subsi- 
dised by  HUD  Section  8  fimds.  We  have 
made  the  Federal  and  local  resources 
system  work. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  urge  you.  as  a 
Board  monber  of  a  fine  community  agency, 
as  a  leader  of  a  community  group  dedicated 
to  community  improvement,  as  a  senior  citi- 
zen, and  as  a  black  American,  not  to  turn 
your  back  on  the  progress  we  have  made, 
and  not  to  abandon  the  goal  of  eliminating 
poverty  in  this  land  of  plenty. 
She  then  added: 

I  have  one  more  thing  I  wish  to  say.  For 
47  years  I  taught  my  chUdren  the  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States, 
"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  estat>- 
Ush  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless- 
ings of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Poster- 
ity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America." 

I  hope  I  have  not  taught  these  children  in 
vain:  I  hope  I  have  not  misled  those  chil- 
dren for  all  these  many  years:  and  I  hope 
ylu  will  realize  that  you  will  make  distinc- 
tions in  deciding  how  much  to  cut  the  par- 
ticular programs  that  are  affecting  the  com- 
munity. .  .  . 

As  a  Christian,  who  has  lived  seven  years 
longer  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  hope  you  will  review  the  preamble 
and  the  Constitution.  Then  I  believe  that 
you  will  not  cripple  the  efforts  of  citizens' 
groups.  And  I  pray  that  you  will  be  guided 
by  the  power  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to 
insure  that  this  is,  indeed,  a  government 
concerned  atwut  all  of  the  people. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

First.  I  would  like  to  commend  her 
on  her  statement  critiquing  these 
budget  cuts  as  they  affect  domestic 
life.  I  would  Just  like  to  add  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
held  formal  hearings  in  their  congres- 
sional districts  where  they  took  testi- 
mony on  the  question  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  budget,  but  this  particu- 
lar Member  did.  An  interesting  conclu- 
sion of  those  hearings  was  that  most 
people  have  no  idea  as  to  the  enor- 
mous implication  of  these  budget  cuts 
and  budget  reductions,  and  that  they 
are  going  on  without  any  significant 
discussion,  without  any  significant 
debate. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  three 
points.  The  two  who  joined  us  in  hear- 
ings both  indicated  that  over  the  past 
several  years  Federal  fimds  have 
become  an  increasingly  larger  big- 
ticket  item  in  virtually  every  urban 
budget  across  th&  United  States,  and 
that  these  budget  cuts  are  going  to  sig- 
nificantly reduce  that  big-ticket  item; 
namely.  Federal  dollars,  to  the  point 
where  many  cities  across  this  country 
are  going  to  have  extreme  difficulty 
functioning. 


I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  from 
California  that  this  is  going  to  be  an 
even  greater  problem  in  the  State  of 
California,  for  we  no  longer  have  a 
surplus  to  balance  us  out  of  the  insan- 
ity of  proposition  13.  and  when  the  Un- 
plications  of  proposition  13  are  visited 
upon  the  people  of  Callfomia.  includ- 
ing the  incredible  cutback  in  pipeline 
funds  envisioned  by  this  budget,  cities 
in  the  State  of  California  are  going  to 
be  reacting,  in  my  estimation,  violent- 
ly when  they  realize  that  they  lack 
the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  human 
condition  as  it  evolves  in  the  urban 
centers. 

Second,  this  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  while  they  have  made  sig- 
nificant cuts,  they  have  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  a  safety  net  to  catch  the 
so-called  very  needy  people. 

First.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some 
debate  as  to  the  definition  of  who  the 
really  needy  people  are. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (lifrs.  Col- 
lins) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkllums.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Coluhs 
of  Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  continue  to  yield.  I  talked  with 
school  administrators  who  were  chal- 
lenging the  budget  reduction  of  $1.6 
billion  in  the  child  nutrition  program. 
The  rationale  is  that  needy  chUdrm 
will  receive  the  necessary  benefits.  But 
I  talked  to  a  number  of  administrators 
who  said,  if  you  cut  $1.6  billion  fnm 
the  child  nutrition  program  in  order 
to  get  at  a  segment  of  society:  First, 
that  segment  of  society,  the  working- 
class  people,  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  that  themselves  at  a  time  mpen 
their  dollars  are  purchasing  less;  but, 
second,  that  that  cut  will  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  a  number  of  programs 
so  that  innocent,  needy  children  In 
many  instances  will,  indeed,  fall  into 
that  so-called  safety  net. 

Finally,  we  have  testimony  from  one 
of  the  county  administrators  who 
stated  there  are  a  number  of  services, 
programs,  that  are  mandated  to  be 
carried  out  by  various  counties  by 
State  law.  and  they  said  that  with 
these  budget  cuts  we  are  moving 
toward  a  moment  in  time  when  we 
might  be  talking  at  the  county  level 
about  whose  discretionary  program  we 
finance  or  implement  or  do  not  imple- 
ment. But  we  may  very  well  be  talking 
about  which  lawful  mandatory  pro- 
gram do  we  choose  to  adhere  to.  That 
is  an  incredible  implication. 

So  I  Just  want  to  malie  that  com- 
ment. 

I  vpreciate  my  colleague  for 
making  her  sUtement  signiftcantly 
challenging  these  budget  cuts.  We  are 
not  Just  talking  ahout  shifting  num- 
bers here.  What  is  really  being  talked 
about  is  a  radical  redefinition  of  the 
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role  of  government  in  pe<K>le's  lives. 
We  ftre  not  Just  detetlng  figures:  we 
•re  debating  the  w&y  of  life  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come. 

I  th^f^^  my  colleague. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  really  look  at 
931  of  the  rest  of  what  the  various 
other  budget  resolutions  that  are  on 
the  floor  today  do.  And  I  ask  them  to 
ask  themselves,  can  we  really  expect 
the  working  poor  to  continue  to  take 
m  second  and  third  Jobs  Just  to  reach 
a  point  where  they  were  before  social 
services  were  cut?  Do  the  automobile 
and  other  sagging  primary  industries, 
upon  which  our  entire  country 
depend,  really  need  10-5-3  depreci- 
ation schedules  which,  because  of  an 
insufficient  tax  liability  due  to  their 
huge  looses  they  cannot  even  use?  Do 
the  affluent  of  this  country  really  de- 
serve huge  after-tax  savings  when  the 
middle  class  will  actually  suffer  higher 
tax  payments? 

D  1530 

I  say  the  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions is  "No."  And.  finally.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Fauntroy 
substitute,  to  hear  the  cries  of  these 
women.  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Miss 
Thompson,  who  have  spoken  for  so 
much  of  America  in  an  anguished  plea 
that  we  in  1981  do  not  again  create  sit- 
uations where  we  find  large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  again  economically  des- 
titute, educationally  insolvent,  socially 
deiHlved.  or  medically  meager. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  Fauntroy  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  touching  very 
briefly  on  two  aspects  of  it.  I  want  to 
comment  and  the  Chair  has  requested 
that  address  the  Chair,  on  a  phenom- 
enon that  exists  in  this  House,  and 
that  is  something  that  I  call  the  vote 
birds,  who  are  so  anxious  to  finish  the 
business  of  the  House  that  they  start 
screaming  "Vote"  long  before  Mem- 
bers have  even  gotten  to  the  well  to 
speak.  If  you  are  a  visitor  here,  do  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  kind  of  raucous 
behavior.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  Indicate  that 
I  have  one  other  observation  to  make 
bef<M*  addressing  these  two  portions 
of  the  Fauntroy  substitute. 

There  are  435  persons  who  serve  in 
the  DJ8.  House  of  Representatives. 
When  all  are  present,  they  take  up 
this  entire  Chamber.  If  you  look 
around,  you  will  see  far  less  than  435. 
And  indeed  some  of  the  persons  that 
you  see  seated  here  are  staff  members, 
not  Representatives  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  some  of 
the  Representatives  are  taking  care  of 
the  business  of  their  constituents  and 


cannot  be  here  for  debate,  that  is  le- 
gitimate. It  Is  not  legitimate  to  assimie 
that  they  are  in  committees  marking 
up  bills,  because  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  markup  cannot  occur  when 
the  House  is  operating  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
of  the  Members  are  absent  because 
they  are  having  hearings  in  their  com- 
mittees. That  is  legitimate.  But  it  also 
may  be  true  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  absent  simply  because,  first, 
their  minds  are  so  inflexible  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  even  hear  any  other 
arguments  on  this  budget,  or  some  of 
the  Members  are  not  here  because 
they  are  so  racist  they  cannot  accept  a 
constructive  alternative  budget  which 
emanates  from  a  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  but  which  is  designed  to  help 
all  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Or,  fi- 
nally, some  of  them  are  not  here 
simply  because  they  are  too  politically 
frightened  to  open  their  ears  to  any- 
thing but  the  dogma  of  the  Reagan 
administration.  Their  fear  is  predicat- 
ed upon  their  reelection,  about  their 
being  reelected  to  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  see 
435  Members  here,  consider  for  your- 
self where  those  missing  Members 
might  he. 

I  shall  speak  briefly  about  housing 
and  about  small  business.  Most  of  you 
do  not  know  why  the  Government  got 
into  housing.  Many  decades  ago  there 
was  a  man.  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  said,  "I  see  one-third  of 
the  Nation  ill-housed  and  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed."  This  Nation  has  come 
very  far  in  terms  of  trying  to  provide 
safe,  sanitary,  decent  housing  for  all. 
No  longer  is  there  one-third  of  a 
Nation  ill-housed.  We  have  made  some 
progress.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  decent  housing 
yet.  Their  number  is  large  enough  so 
that  we  have  got  to  continue  housing 
programs. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  very  long  be- 
cause I  luiow  you  are  tired,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  stimulate  the  vote  birds 
again  in  the  House. 

I  drove  from  Baltimore  to  Lincoln 
University  in  Oxford.  Pa..  Sunday.  I 
left  my  city,  where  there  is  bad  hous- 
ing. I  drove  to  affluent  suburbia,  and 
then  I  drove  to  fairly  affluent  rural 
areas  and  then  I  drove  into  rural  pov- 
erty. It  is  In  rural  poverty  and  poverty 
in  our  cities  where  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  decent  housing.  If  we  would 
accept  the  administration's  position, 
we  will  simply  have  closed  the  door  to 
any  future  efforts  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  people.  It  is  Just  that 
simple.  Under  the  rescissions  offered 
by  Gramm-Latta,  there  will  be  no 
more  housing. 

The  administration  came  in  with 
about  150.000  housing  units.  General- 
ly, we  provide  300.000  housing  units  a 
year.  This  is  less. 


My  friends,  we  would  not  even  have 
to  be  doing  this  right  now  had  we  but 
lived  up  to  some  commitments  that 
America  has  made  consistently  and 
America  has  broken  consistently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MncHKLL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mitch- 
nx  of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  In 
1948  it  was  the  national  policy  of 
America,  enunciated  very  clearly,  that 
we  would  provide  1  million  housing 
units  a  year  for  the  next  10  years:  and 
we  would  have  had  no  housing  prob- 
lem, but  we  abandoned  that  commit- 
ment. We  came  back  in  19^.  with  the 
same  kind  of  pronunciamento,  the 
same  kind  of  national  policy,  saying 
we  would  provide  1  million  housing 
imits  a  year  for  the  next  10  years.  We 
abandoned  that,  and  now  we  are  here 
fighting  to  try  to  at  least  keep  a  part 
of  that  commitment  alive  under  the 
Fauntroy  substitute. 

All  of  you  in  the  sound  of  my  voice 
have  told  me  about  young  people  not 
being  able  to  buy  homes.  In  the  hous- 
ing package  that  we  had.  there  Is 
something  called  the  312.  the  312  loan 
program,  and  many  young  people  have 
moved  back  into  the  cities  and  have 
purchased  homes  under  that  program. 
Under  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
that  is  stripped  away.  Under  the 
Fauntroy  substitute  there  would  still 
be  a  chance  for  that. 

I  do  not  need  to  make  out  a  large 
case  for  housing.  I  Just  want  us  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

I  would  like  to  take  4  minutes  or  less 
to  talk  Just  a  little  bit  about  small 
business  and  what  the  Fauntroy  sub- 
stitute does  in  terms  of  small  business. 
It  keeps  small  business  in  operation. 
There  are  13  million  small  businesses 
in  this  Nation,  and  as  you  luiow.  Lf  you 
read  the  newspapers,  daily,  they  are 
aimouncing  bankruptcy,  daily  they  are 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  giant  corpo- 
rations. The  Gramm-Latta  substitute, 
which  is  the  administration's  substi- 
tute, would  simply  devastate  small 
businesses  in  this  Nation. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  The  origi- 
nal proposition  that  came  down  from 
the  R^igan  administration  was  bad 
enough.  There  is  something  called 
direct  loans,  where  small  businesses 
cannot  borrow  from  banks  because 
banks  will  lend  only  to  big  corpora- 
tions. So  we  set  up  a  program  of  direct 
loans.  Under  the  original  Reagan  pro- 
posal. $100  million  would  be  cut  out  of 
the  direct  loan  program,  $100  million 
zapped.  Small  businesses  that  caimot 
get  money  from  the  lending  institu- 
tions would  be  decimated. 

There  is  something  called  the  bank 
participation  program,  where  the  Fed- 


eral Government  guarantees  90  per- 
cent of  a  loan  made  by  a  lending  Insti- 
tution. Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal.  $100  million  would 
have  been  cut  from  the  direct  loan 
program,  and  those  few  small  busi- 
nesses that  did  get  loans  would  not  be 
able  to  get  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposes  that  the  interest 
rates  on  those  loans  to  small  business- 
es be  tied  to  the  prevailing  Interest 
rate.  The  prime  rate  is  now  19  percent, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Just  raised 
the  rate  at  the  discount  window  to  14 
percent.  Who  can  afford  to  make  loans 
on  that  basis,  save  the  giant  corpora- 
tions? 

So  Just  in  these  two  asi>ect8  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  for  having 
made  an  attempt  to  keep  a  commit- 
ment of  a  nation  going  for  housing  for 
its  people  and  to  give  some  sustenance 
and  vitality  and  significance  to  the 
small  business  community  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this— I  said 
I  would  be  very  brief,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  a  lot  of  time:  other 
Members  wish  to  speak.  Let  me  say 
this:  90  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  rushing  in  a  pell-mell  fash- 
ion to  vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. And  when  they  do.  what  they 
will  be  voting  for  is  a  denial  of  a  long- 
standing commitment  made  by  Amer- 
ica to  American  people  that  somehow 
or  another,  when  every  other  resource 
failed  In  this  Nation,  the  Government 
would  stand  by  its  people.  That  is 
what  you  will  be  denying.  That  denial 
is  not  on  the  basis  of  any  economic  de- 
privation, or  any  economic  difficulties 
that  we  are  having;  it  is  solely  and  ex- 
clusively on  the  basis  of  trying  to  jus- 
tify an  ideological  position,  a  position 
that  says  the  (jovemment  has  no  re- 
sponsibility to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  that  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
private  sector. 

This  is  a  sad  day.  I  have  been  in  this 
Congress  10  years,  and  I  have  tried  to 
serve  with  honor  and  decency  and 
with  commitment,  because  I  believed 
in  a  Government  that  had  commit- 
ment. Now  we  see  a  Government  re- 
neging on  its  commitment  in  the  form 
of  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MiTCHELi)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  S  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  There 
is  Just  one  shot,  there  is  one  shot  to 
retain  that  sense  of  decency,  and  that 
is  the  Pauntroy  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  substitute,  but  it  will  not  t)e 
approved.  It  will  not  be  approved.  And 
that  is  a  sad.  sad  conunentary.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  approved  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  the  American 
people  have  been  sold  a  bill  of  goods. 


have  been  given  a  sense  of  hysteria, 
have  been  given  a  sense  of  distortion 
of  the  facts  of  what  has  been  going  on 
In  this  country.  They  have  been  lied 
to.  and  the  lie  is  to  establish  an  ideo- 
logical position. 

I  will  not  take  my  words  down  if 
someone  wants  to  challenge  me.  be- 
cause that  is  what  I  believe. 

And  so  go  ahead  and  vote.  But  re- 
member when  you  vote  against  this 
only  meaningful  substitute  what  you 
are  doing. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Blaryland.  I  yield 
very  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  I  have,  in  addition  to  com- 
mending the  gentleman  on  his  presen- 
tation, is:  Has  the  gentleman  been  able 
to  make  any  comparisons  about  the 
Jones  budget  and  the  alternative 
Fauntroy  amendment  in  terms  of  the 
housing  matters  on  which  the  gentle- 
man is  an  expert? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
Jones  budget  makes  no  significant  im- 
provement in  the  funding  for  either 
housing  or  small  business. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unsjiimous  consent.  Mr.  Clay 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Fauntroy  amendment, 
known  as  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  alternative  budget.  For  several 
days  this  body  has  been  addressing  the 
economic  considerations  of  the  Jones 
and  Gramm-Latta  proposals  but  not 
the  economic  ramifications  of  either. 
If  either  of  these  proposals  wins,  the 
public  loses.  The  proposal  submitted 
by  the  CBC  is  the  only  logical,  fair, 
equitable,  consideration  before  this 
House.  It  restores  approximately  $28 
billion  of  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  cuts 
and  finds  over  $35  billion  in  alterna- 
tive outlay  savings,  while  at  the  same 
time  increases  defense  spending  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  It  provides 
for  a  10  percent  social  security  tax 
credit  for  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers. Over  and  above  that,  it  reflects 
the  sensitivities,  compassions,  con- 
cerns for  people  in  the  middle,  low  and 
no  income  bracket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  our  col- 
leagues are  approaching  this  budget 
matter  with  a  mind  set  which  views 
the  election  returns  of  last  November 
as  a  mandate  to  destroy  worthwhile 
people  programs.  But.  the  effect  of 
this  approach  is  in  serious  question 
and  the  facts  contradict  the  assump- 
tion. Hopefully.  America  has  not  aban- 
doned the  concepts  embodied  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Constitution:  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  an  obligation  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
but  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  insure  domestic  tranquility.  The 


efforts  of  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  reducing  vital,  necessary  domestic 
programs  not  only  reneges  on  our 
commltment  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  but  it  also  Jeopardizes  our  do- 
mestic tranquility. 

BCr.  Chairman,  for  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  housing  is  de- 
plorable, emplojrment  Imaginary, 
health  care  lllusionary.  and  education 
a  farce.  The  Gramm-Latta  proposal 
seeks  to  reduce  Federal  appropriations 
for  these  programs  while  increasing 
appropriations  for  the  military.  But. 
equipping  the  strongest  army  to  pro- 
tect the  weakest  people  defies  com- 
monsense  and  common  decency. 
Stengthenlng  our  military  to  excessive 
levels  only  encourages  military  adven- 
tureism.  Historians  tell  us  that  of  the 
25  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 
23  were  destroyed  from  wlthliL  The 
most  menacing  threat  to  our  democra- 
cy is  not  from  some  abstract.  C^cHnmu- 
nlst  conspiracy  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  Soviet  ammunition  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  Cuban  troops  in  Elthiopia  do 
not  pose  nearly  the  potential  to  over- 
throw our  Ciovemment  as  dissatisfied. 
exploited  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia, 
imemployed  teenagers  in  the  Bronx, 
and  disillusioned  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  two  budget 
proposals  that  we  are  considering 
today,  constitute  some  kind  of  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  Amercian  people.  Rough- 
ly 75  percent  of  the  budget  reductions 
proposed  in  the  Gramm-Latta  p^an  «"* 
contained  in  social  and  domestic  pro- 
grams, programs  which  serve  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged.  How  can  we  ask 
those  who  have  the  least  in  our  society 
to  give  up  the  most,  in  the  name  of  a 
more  stable  economy?  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  either  the  Jones  or 
Oranun-Latta  proposals  will  effective- 
ly deal  with  inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  or  any  of  the 
other  social  impediments  to  econcMnic 
stability. 

In  a  sense,  they  reflect  a  new  mood 
that  is  sweeping  our  NatiorL  A  mood 
in  which  selfishness  is  a  virtue  instead 
of  a  vice. 

We  should  all  reap  the  rewards  of 
economic  improvement,  but  those  who 
sacrifice  the  least  in  this  process  will 
certainly  enjoy  the  greatest  reward, 
and  how  do  we  explain  this  kind  of 
selfishness  to  those  who  are  denied 
and  deprived?  Oh  what  this  budget 
must  mean  to  our  children  in  tattered 
clothes,  our  senior  citizens  in  nuidown 
tenements,  our  racial  minorities  in  seg- 
regated ghettos,  our  jobless  Vietiiam 
veterans  with  hopeless  dreams,  and 
the  mothers  of  the  26  chUdren  who 
were  murdered  in  Atlanta.  If  either 
the  Jones  or  the  administration 
budget  is  adopted,  it  will  continue  for 
them  a  sanctuary  where  the  waters 
run  foul  and  the  air  hangs  heavy.  It 
will  say  to  them  that  they  are  not  free 
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•nd  their  leaden  certainly  are  not 
brave.  Night  after  gruesome  night. 
ABC.  CBS,  and  NBC  mesmerlae  them 
with  programi  of  violence,  crime,  and 
mayhem.  While  22  million  resort  to 
food  stamps  for  survival.  11  million 
suffer  the  indignities  of  unemploy- 
ment. 8  million  are  afflicted  by  alco- 
holism, and  4  million  suffer  from  dnig 
abuse,  the  national  debate  centers 
around  school  busing,  abortion,  and 
increased  defense  spending.  To  them. 
America  with  her  sense  of  purpose  and 
direction  distorted,  where  dishonest 
men  seek  solutions  to  honest  prob- 
lems. America  through  this  budget 
offers  them  little  solace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  con- 
fronting the  first  real  interclass  eco- 
nomic hardship  since  the  great  depres- 
sion and  we  are  responding  to  the  situ- 
ation like  spoiled  children.  The 
Oramm-Latta  plan  suggests  that  we 
make  drastic  cuts  in  our  human  needs 
programs:  As  if  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment is  the  demon  disturbing  our  eco- 
nomic peace  and  stability.  Let  me  read 
a  short  passage  from  Harpers  Weekly 
magazine: 

It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  country  Not  in  the  Ufetlme  of  most  men 
haa  there  been  so  much  grave  and  deep  ap- 
prehension: Never  has  the  future  seemed  so 
incalculable  as  at  this  time.  The  domestic 
economic  situation  is  in  chaos.  Our  dollar  is 
weak  throughout  the  world.  Prices  are  so 
high  as  to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  politi- 
cal cauldron  seethes  and  bubbles  with  un- 
certainty. Russia  hangs,  as  usual,  like  a 
cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon  the  horizon:  It 
is  a  solemn  moment.  Of  our  troubles,  no 
man  can  see  the  end. 

That  description  was  written  124 
years  ago.  1857:  since  then,  we  have 
experienced  a  century  of  changes, 
changes  that  even  the  most  imagina- 
tive men  have  great  difficulty  compre- 
hending. But  let  us  recognize  the  les- 
sons of  history  and  let  us  not  make 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  cannot 
aM>ly  yesterday's  solutions  to  today's 
problems.  Our  economic  problems  are 
not  based  in  social  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. The  world  economic  order  is 
changing  and  other  nations  will 
impact  our  economic  state  as  never 
before.  We  must  not  pretend  that  in- 
ternal solutions  can  solve  external 
problems.  Congress  must  be  more 
honest  in  our  approach  to  promote 
greater  economic  stability.  Both  the 
Jones  and  the  Oramm-LatU  budget 
plans  fail  to  provide  any  real  solution 
to  our  problems  and  in  fact  distract 
our  attention  with  a  lopsided  distribu- 
tion of  budget  cuts. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  reduced  Fed- 
eral budget,  but.  I  believe  that  the 
burden  of  a  budget  reduction  must  be 
equitably  distributed.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  designed  a 
compassionate  budget  which  does  just 
that.  It  also  balances  the  budget  while 
restoring  funds  for  basic  educational 
programs,  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams,    comprehensive     employment 


and  training  programs,  nutritional 
programs,  subsidies  for  improving  our 
housing  stock,  health  care  programs, 
energy  conservation  and  research  de- 
velopment and  provides  equitable  tax 
relief  for  the  middle  class  and  working 
poor.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus'  alternative  budget  would  also 
improve  our  national  security  by  sup- 
porting more  money  for  military  per- 
sonnel, training,  operation  and  main- 
tenance programs,  in  one  sentence,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  reduce  our  Federal 
budget  without  reducing  our  self- 
esteem,  and.  in  the  final  analysis.  I 
suggest  that  the  United  States  may 
have  no  more  Important  a  resource, 
than  the  self  esteem  of  her  citizens.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  use  their  imagi- 
nations, think  about  the  adverse 
impact  that  the  other  budget  plans 
will  have  on  the  daily  lives  of  millions 
of  individuals  in  our  society.  I  ask  you 
to  support  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  dignity  of  human  life  for 
the  sake  of  our  children,  who  will  in- 
herit this  Earth. 

In  closing.  I  note  that  many  in  this 
Chamber  have  given  up,  conceded,  de- 
spaired. But  I  say  to  them  that  the 
course  this  House  is  pursuing  is  eco- 
nomically, intellectually,  and  morally 
wrong.  We  in  the  caucus  will  not  sup- 
port this  insanity.  We  know  predic- 
tions are  that  the  CBC  alternative 
budget  will  fail,  but  every  win  is  not  a 
victory  and  every  loss  is  not  a  defeat. 
We  would  rather  lose  in  a  cause  which 
is  morally  right  and  will  ultimately 
prevail,  than  to  win  in  a  cause  which  is 
morally  wrong  and  ultimately  will  fail. 

D  1545 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  the  day 
that  is  really  terribly  historic.  Maybe  it 
is  because  I  was  a  history  major  when  I 
was  in  school.  But  it  really  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
priorities  here  as  a  legislative  body.  It  is 
more  like  a  tent  revival.  You  have  to 
have  the  faith,  you  do  not  ask  the  ques- 
tions, you  do  not  look  at  the  priorities. 
You  pass  the  program  and  you  go  tap- 
dance  in  the  streets. 

For  politicians  it  is  a  wonderful  day 
because  their  vote  on  the  budget  is 
"no  lose"  proposition.  If  we  vote  the 
Reagan  way  we  get  a  pair  of  Presiden- 
tial cuff  links,  and  we  probably  get  one 
or  two  White  House  dinner  invitations 
out  of  it.  But  what  we  will  really  need 
is  a  pair  of  asbestos  underwear  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  heat  that  may  be 
coming  later  on. 

Why?  How  can  I  say  that?  Well.  I 
say  that  because  if  everything  does 
collapse  as  many  people  seem  to  think, 
and  we  know  Wall  Street  has  voted  on 
the    program     this    week— the    Dow 


Jones  plummeted  16.48  points— if  it  all 
does  collapse  then  can  we  say  to  our 
constituents,  straight  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball. "I  just  did  what  you  told  me  to. 
you  wanted  us  to  give  that  nice  man  a 
chance  and  that  is  what  I  did."  Will 
that  cover  us  from  the  heat  like  asbes- 
tos underwear  would? 

The  nice  easy  political  thing  to  do  in 
this  body  is  to  get  on  board,  get  the 
cuff  links,  get  the  picture  taken  in  the 
Oval  Office,  get  the  invitations  to 
whatever  we  can  get  invited  to.  and 
then  we  are  always  covered  again  with 
the  magic  pair  of  asbestos  underwear 
telling  people  that  you  only  voted  for 
Reagan  because  the  press  told  you  to 
do  it,  your  editorial  boards  told  you  to 
do  it.  your  constituents  told  you  to  do 
it. 

Heaven  forbid,  you  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  read  the 
budget  document,  look  at  it  and  really 
know  what  is  in  it. 

I  find  when  people  say  to  me,  "We 
want  you  to  back  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram." I  say.  "Oh.  are  you  for  tobacco 
subsidies?" 

"Well,  no,  we  are  not  for  that." 

I  say.  "Well,  it  is  in  the  Reagan 
budget." 

And  I  go  through  about  10  more 
things  and  they  continue  to  say.  "Oh. 
is  that  in  there?" 

Look,  our  job  in  this  body  is  to  know 
what  is  in  the  budget  and  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  I  think  that  the 
Black  Caucus  is  to  be  complimented 
for  having  looked  at  what  was  in  the 
Reagan  budget,  being  horrified,  and 
coming  forward  with  an  excellent  pro- 
gram that  I  can  support  and  I  will  sup- 
port. The  Black  Caucus  proposal 
really  does  some  things  that  we  are  no 
longer  supposed  to  talk  about  any- 
more. We  are  not  supposed  to  talk 
about  "care"  and  "compassion"  any- 
more. That  is  pass6.  But  the  Black 
Caucus  and  Jones  budgets  do  deal 
with  that.  They  deal  with  human  pri- 
orities. They  deal  with  balancing  the 
budget  and  turning  the  economy 
around.  They  deal  with  all  of  those 
things. 

It  is  a  different  list  of  priorities.  It 
does  not  contain  the  priorities  of  the 
lobbyist  in  the  $500  suit.  It  has  the 
priorities  of  the  people  who  I  think  de- 
serve the  focus  of  this  attention.  I 
think  the  Government  should  be  eval- 
uated by  whether  or  not  they  are 
trying  to  help  people  who  are  in  the 
less  fortunate  situation  rather  than 
the  most  fortunate  situation.  You  will 
not  get  cuff  links  if  you  vote  for  the 
Black  Cauctis  or  Jones  budgets. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Learjet  owners 
have  been  able  to  get  out  from  under 
the  Reagan  budget  cuts.  Thank  good- 
ness they  are  not  going  to  have  to  pay 
to  help  maintain  the  Nation's  airports. 
We  all  know  how  costly  it  is  to  main- 
tain a  Learjet  these  days  and  they 
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have  been  able  to  ttcvpe  because  of 
their  plight. 

Wait  a  minute.  What  am  I  saying?  I 
am  saying  this  is  a  class  budget.  Let  us 
talk  about  that.  Thank  goodness  the 
Black  Caucus  has  recognized  it  and 
done  something  about  it.  If  this  fails.  I 
will  support  the  Jones  budget.  I  think 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  Everyone 
in  this  room  would  like  to  write  every- 
thing a  little  bit  differently.  I  under- 
stand that.  I  am  a  Congregationalist 
by  background  and  we  always  figured 
that  if  any  two  of  us  totaUy  agreed, 
one  of  us  is  superfluous.  It  is  the  same 
with  this  body.  But  we  have  to  sit 
down  and  make  some  hard  choices. 
They  have  made  some  hard  choices. 
We  must  line  up  behind  one  of  these 
budgets  rather  than  pout  that  we 
could  not  present  our  perfect  one. 

Let  us  talk  about  a  few  issues.  The 
Reagan  budget  that  is  probably  going 
to  be  passed  today.  I  wish  we  could 
vote  on  it  without  coats  so  we  could 
see  the  presidential  cuff  links  go  in 
the  air.  The  Reagan  budget  that  will 
probably  be  passed  by  the  shiny  new 
cuff  links  is  not  new.  It  has  been  tried 
by  England.  We  are  now  told  that  over 
600  businesses  a  week  are  failing  in 
England,  that  inflation  is  not  under 
control,  and  they  have  had  the  worst 
race  riots  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

So  we  are  going  to  say  this  is  a  ter- 
rific program,  let  us  sign  up.  Let  us  do 
it  also.  Forget  it.  That  is  crazy. 

Gramm-Latta/Reagan  Is  also  a  gi- 
gantic tj^nsfer  amendment.  Let  us 
talk  some  more  about  this  budget  that 
is  probably  going  to  pass.  I  think  it  is 
awful  that  the  Japanese  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  on  his  way  to  this  country  to  tell 
us  that,  yes,  while  they  will  have  the 
second  Mghest  gross  national  product 
in  the  world  this  year,  heaven  forbid 
we  should  ask  them  to  help  support 
any  of  the  American  troops  that  are 
providing  defense  for  them  in  their 
country,  or  heaven  forbid  we  should 
ask  them  for  help  to  pay  for  some  of 
the  ships  that  we  are  keeping  out 
there  so  they  can  flood  the  country 
with  their  Subarus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Itirs. 
ScHKOEDCK)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Bfrs. 
ScHROEDCR  was  sllowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  They  can  do  it 
under  their  constitution,  they  can  give 
us  money  to  pay  for  their  defense, 
they  only  are  prohibited  from  raising 
their  own  army.  Remember,  it  is  not 
unconstitutional  to  ask  them  to  do 
monetarily  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  If  we  were  to  ask  them  to  make 
this  tremendous  sacrifice,  that  party 
in  power  might  lose,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter says,  and  the  other  party  coming 
to  power  may  be  more  anti-American, 
so  it  is  a  tremendous  investment  for  us 
to  transfer  our  money  over  to  defend 
Japan  and  ask  for  nothing  in  return. 


We  are  talking  about  a  transfer 
amendment.  We  are  talking  about  a 
transfer  amendment  to  Europe  so  we 
can  help  them.  I  thought  the  idea  of 
NATO  was  we  were  supposed  to  start 
paring  down  as  they  started  taking 
care  of  themselves.  It  appears  to  me 
they  are  capable.  Look  at  those  coun- 
tries. They  have  better  health  care 
plans,  better  housing  plans,  lower  un- 
employment, lower  inflation,  and  they 
are  running  the  civilian  sector  of  our 
economy  right  off  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

Here  we  are.  we  are  going  to  defend 
them  an  even  bigger,  better,  way  be- 
cause we  certainly  do  not  want  to  ask 
them  to  do  it.  They  might  get  in  trou- 
ble politically.  Just  remember,  this  is  a 
transfer  amendment.  We  are  saying  to 
the  world.  "We  may  only  be  4  percent 
of  the  population,  but  none  of  you 
need  to  worry,  we  are  going  to  defend 
everywhere,  every  place,  all  the  time 
and  pay  for  it  with  a  smile.  We  know 
the  Communists  have  moved  upon  ev- 
eryone and  we  wiU  take  care  of  it.  So 
you  can  all  relax."  They  will  and  com- 
pete with  us  in  all  the  other  areas  of 
the  world  economy. 

D  1600 

They  will  put  all  their  money  into 
running  us  right  out  of  the  civilian 
markets,  and  I  bet  they  do  not  stop  to 
say  "thank  you  for  defending  us."  So. 
we  are  voting  for  a  transfer  amend- 
ment if  we  vote  for  Reagan,  Gramm- 
Latta.  We  are  also  voting  on  the  most 
ridiculous  figures  the  country  has 
seen.  They  look  to  me  like  the  Nation- 
al Enquirer  predictions. 

When  we  are  talking  about  7.5-per- 
cent inflation  figure  in  defense,  we  are 
talking  about  ridiculous  figures.  Do 
you  know  what  the  inflation  rate  was 
last  year  for  materials  in  defense?  It 
was  34  percent.  Do  you  know  what  the 
labor  inflation  figure  was  in  defense 
last  year?  It  was  16  percent. 

So,  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a  7.5-per- 
cent inflation  rate  on  defense  for  the 
next  few  years,  and  we  are  told.  "Do 
not  worry,  if  that  is  not  high  enough 
we  will  make  up  the  difference.  De- 
fense will  not  suffer  from  figures  that 
are  too  low." 

Where  are  we  going  to  make  up  the 
underestimate?  We  are  talking  about  a 
$900-plus  billion  budget  in  4  years, 
with  a  7.5-percent  inflation  rate.  I  only 
want  to  say  to  all  of  you  with  your 
nicely  polished,  lovely  new  cuff  links, 
and  before  you  all  check  in  and  have 
the  wonderful  White  House  dinners 
that  you  have  negotiated  for.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  not  so  sure 
the  insulated  underwear  is  going  to 
work.  I  would  love  to  nm  against 
someone  who  traded  their  votes  for 
some  cuff  links.  I  can  see  the  30- 
second  commercials  right  now.  and  I 
think  that  we  may  find  that  our  con- 
stituents are  going  to  change  their 
tune  as  this  all  comes  unraveled,  as  it 


has  come  unraveled  in  other  countries 
that  tried  it.  and  say.  "Of  course  we 
told  you  to  vote  for  Reagan,  but  we 
did  not  read  the  whole  thing.  You  did 
not  expect  us  to  read  the  whole  Feder- 
al budget?  We  expected  that  is  what 
you  did.  That  is  why  we  paid  you 
$60,000  a  year." 

I  hope  people  look  at  the  Black 
Caucus  proposal.  It  is  an  excellent  pro- 
posal. They  should  be  commended. 
They  picked  up  the  gauntlet  when  the 
President  dropped  it.  saying.  "Come 
up  with  something  better." 

I  hope  they  also  look  at  the  Jones 
budget,  which  I  think  is  also  an  excel- 
lent compromise  if  this  does  not  pass. 
I  hope  that  we  do  our  duty  and  that 
we  earn  our  pay  today,  rather  than 
oiu-  cuff  links. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Bits.  SCHROEDER.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  for  yielding  for  just  a 
minute.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  by  the  gentlewoman,  and  to 
say  that  this  distinguished  colleague 
of  ours  certainly  nas  articulated  the 
issues  very  well.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  a  courageous  move  in  coming  to 
the  well  of  this  House  and  showing 
strong  support  for  the  caucus  substi- 
tute that  is  before  the  Congress  today, 
and  to  have  articulated  the  issues  so 
well. 

I  will  speak  on  behalf  of  my  other 
colleagues  and  say.  we  thank  you  for 
having  the  courage  to  stand  here  in 
the  well  today  to  give  us  this  support 
on  the  Fauntroy  substitute  as  we  take 
this  issue  up  before  the  House  today. 
Again.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  very 
much,  and  commend  her. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I  would 
like  to  tell  him  why  I  came  here.  I  co- 
chair  the  Congresswomen's  Caucus. 
We  looked  very  intently  at  what  the 
Reagan  budget  did  for  women.  We 
found  out  what  it  did  to  women.  We 
are  now  the  fastest  growing  poverty 
group  in  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pobo  of  Ten- 
nessee and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Birs.  ScHHOEi«B  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  This  budget 
only  accelerates  the  number  of 
women— and  of  course  many  are  mi- 
norities— into  those  poverty  ranks.  It 
will  just  exacerbate  and  accelerate  the 
movement  of  women  into  poverty. 

The  majority  of  the  cuts  are  out  of 
about  25  percent  of  the  budget.  We 
asked  David  Stockman  to  come  and 
explain      to      the      Congresswomen's 
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Caucus  how  we  could  support  it,  and 
he  did  not  have  time.  We  asked  him 
also  to  come  to  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  and  explain  how  we  could 
vote  for  defense  spending  based  upon 
a  7.5-percent  Inflation  rate.  He  did  not 
have  time,  but  sent  some  flunky. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  sit  here 
and  say  we  are  going  to  buy  off  on 
that  kind  of  thing  because  they  gave 
us  cuff  links.  I  do  not  want  cuff  links; 
I  want  facts.  Maybe  that  is  unfair. 
maybe  I  am  being  sexist  because  I 
have  buttons  and  I  do  not  have  any 
need  for  cuff  links. 

But  I  really  think  the  severe  impact 
the  Reagan,  Oramm/Latta  budget  Is 
going  to  have  on  women,  the  mlnor- 
iUes.  the  elderly,  the  cities,  the  handi- 
capped, our  young  people,  and  our 
quality  of  life  to  say  that  sill  the  com- 
passion and  sympathy  is  going  to  be 
generated.  State  legislatures  are  to 
pick  it  up:  to  say  that  we  can  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  7.5-percent  Infla- 
tion; to  say  we  should  do  all  of  that, 
we  all  should  be  here  saying,  "Wait  a 
minute,  we  don't  believe  in  the  tooth 
fairy  and  we  do  have  some  experience, 
and  we  have  to  handle  it." 

So,  I  thank  the  gentleman.  That  is 
why  I  came  down  here. 

Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me.  and  I  am  certain  to  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  caucus,  that  the 
gentlewoman  has  in  fact  studied  all 
the  proposals  before  the  Congress 
today  as  they  relate  to  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  gentlewoman  might  not 
have  received  a  pair  of  cuff  links  from 
the  White  House,  but  I  am  certain  she 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  constituents  in 
her  district  as  well  as  the  American 
people. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  decisions  which 
this  House  will  make  on  the  matter  of 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982  will  be  the  most  important  deci- 
sions of  the  97th  Congress.  The  type 
of  budget  resolution  which  will  soon 
be  adopted  by  this  body  will  in  a  large 
measure  determine  the  future  course 
of  this  Nation. 

This  administration  contends  that 
the  American  people  on  November  4, 

1980,  gave  Ronald  Reagan  a  mandate 
to  reduce  Federal  spending,  cut  taxes. 
and  slow  inflation.  On  February   18, 

1981,  the  President  reacted  to  this  so- 
called  mandate  by  producing  perhaps 
the  most  revolutionary  budget  docu- 
ment which  this  Nation  has  ever  seen. 

The  budget  revealed  by  the  Presi- 
dent—now embodied  in  the  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute— provides  millions 
more  for  the  most  prosperous  in  our 
Nation,  while  pennies  are  taken  away 


from  the  poor.  In  the  name  of  "eco- 
nomic recovery." 

The  budget  revealed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  pad  the  Pentagon  with 
over  $50  billion  in  new  money  for 
ships  and  other  weapons  for  which  we 
lack  the  skilled  manpower  to  build  and 
operate.  In  the  name  of  "national  se- 
curity." 

The  administration  budget  would 
take  away  a  46-cent  meal  from  a  food 
stamp  recipient  household  or  a  CETA 
job  from  a  high  school  dropout  In  the 
name  of  "reducing  inflation." 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  the 
nature  of  a  "mandate"  in  which  a  cold 
and  callous  insensitivity  for  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  and  the  unemployed  in 
our  society  is  disguised  as  maintaining 
a  "social  safety  net  for  the  truly 
needy."  To  this  date  no  one  in  this  ad- 
ministration has  yet  defined  this  Ulu- 
sory  term,  "truly  needy." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
people  mandated  the  dismantlement 
of  government  by  this  means. 

Indeed,  the  CBC  has  met  the  Presi- 
dent head  on  by  accepting  his  chal- 
lenge to  propose  measures  which 
"offer  a  greater  chance  of  balancing 
the  budget,  reducing  and  eliminating 
inflation,  stimulating  the  creation  of 
Jobs,  and  reducing  the  tax  burden." 
Most  importantly,  the  CBC  substitute 
accomplishes  the  economic  goals 
which  President  Reagan  purports  to 
address  except  that  we  do  it  with  hu- 
maneness and  compassion. 

Our  substitute  offers  a  greater 
chance  for  addressing  the  economic 
ills  of  this  Nation.  Time  and  time 
again,  we  have  heard  administration 
officials.  Members  of  Congress  and  bu- 
reaucrats recite  how  Federal  deficit 
spending  causes  inflation.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration budget,  or  Gramm-Latta 
substitute,  provides  for  a  huge  $50  bil- 
lion deficit.  While  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  does  nut  subscribe  to  the 
tenet  that  a  deficit  creates  inflation, 
the  CBC  substitute  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  $7.85  billion  surplus  in 
fiscal  year  1982  in  a  fiscally  sound 
manner. 

The  CBC  substitute  offers  the  tax- 
payers a  greater  chance  by  rejecting 
the  Reagan  administration  tax  cuts. 

Under  the  Reagan  plan,  19  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  with  incomes  of 
$30,000  and  above  receive  61  percent 
of  the  tax  relief,  while  the  63  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  with  incomes  below 
$20,000  receive  only  18  percent  of  the 
tax  relief. 

The  CBC  rejects  this  economic  shell 
game  which  redistributes  income  from 
the  poor  and  middle  class  to  the  rich. 
Our  substitute  takes  bold,  new  steps 
toward  innovative  and  comprehensive 
tax  reforms.  Our  substitute  offers  the 
largest  and  fairest  tax  cut  for  the 
working  poor  and  the  middle  class  by 
increasing  the  standard  deduction- 
taken  by  60  percent  of  American  tax- 


payers—by indexing  the  tax  code  to 
control  "bracket  creep"  and  by  In- 
creasing the  earned  income  tax  credit. 
Our  substitute  provides  for  a  different 
approach  to  business  incentives  to 
stimulate  capital  formation  and  pro- 
ductivity by  adopting  a  first-year  capi- 
tal cost  recovery  system  for  business 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  Fortune 
magazine,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Public  Interest  Tax  Research 
Group.  Our  substitute  generates  over 
$44  billion  in  additional  revenue  by 
ending  wasteful  and  unproductive  tax 
subsidies  and  loopholes  which  only 
add  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  CBC  substitute  offers  the 
Nation  a  greater  chance  by  reflecting 
compassion  and  concern  for  our  most 
precious  resource— the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somewhere  in  the 
budget  slashing  hysteria,  we  have  for- 
gotten that  the  people  are  the  most 
important  resource  that  we  have.  We 
have  forgotten  that  our  Government 
is  here  to  serve  the  people— all  the 
people  in  this  Nation.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  we  have  gotten  lost  in  a 
maze  of  cold  statistics,  and  niunbers 
and  percentages— forgetting  about  the 
human  experience  that  lies  beyond 
those  numbers.  You  forget  that  we 
live  in  a  nation  where  government  sup- 
posedly exists  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people. 

I  hope  that  before  the  final  vote  on 
this  budget  resolution  that  you  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  walk  the 
streets  and  see  the  multitude  of  our 
young  people  who  are  out  of  work. 
Contrary  to  some  myths,  this  is  not 
because  they  do  not  want  to  work,  but 
rather  because  they  lack  the  training 
and  the  opportunities  to  gain  mean- 
ingful employment. 

The  caucus  substitute  may  mean  the 
difference  between  thousands  of 
young  people  wasting  their  lives  away 
or  a  cadre  of  young  people  who  will 
have  the  basic  skills  to  obtain  produc- 
tive employment. 

I  hope  that  before  the  final  vote  on 
this  budget  resolution  that  you  will  go 
grocery  shopping  with  a  welfare 
mother  on  food  stamps.  You  might  get 
a  vivid  picture  of  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  22  million  Americans  on  food 
stamps  to  purchase  nutritional  food 
for  a  family  on  a  limited  budget.  The 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  would  take 
away  nickels  and  dimes  from  food 
stamp  benefits  when  pennies  may 
make  the  difference  for  a  poor  food 
stamp  recipient.  Under  our  substitute, 
a  welfare  mother  on  food  stamps  will 
not  have  to  choose  between  eggs  or 
milk  or  between  bread  or  butter. 

As  Members  of  Congress  you  and  I 
know  that  we  get  free  medical  care 
right  here  in  this  Capital  or  in  Bethes- 
da  Naval  Hospital.  Other  Americans 
are  not  privileged  to  the  best  doctors 
for  free.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this 
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type  of  reality  that  the  CBC  substi- 
tute provides  a  full  $75.1  billion  for 
health  care  spending. 

Let  me  elaborate  in  this  area  a  bit. 
Currently,  over  28  million  elderly  per- 
sons receive  health  care  under  medi- 
care. The  elderly  are  sick  more  fre- 
quently and  for  more  prolonged  peri- 
ods of  time  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Of  every  100  persons  age  65  and 
over.  80  suffer  some  kind  of  chronic 
ailment.  10  suffer  from  impaired 
vision, '  and  17  have  hearing  impair- 
ment. Sixteen  of  every  one  hundred 
persons  age  65  and  older  are  hospital- 
ized one  or  more  times  annually.  The 
elderly  require  three  times  as  many 
days  of  hospital  care  every  year  as  per- 
sons under  the  age  of  65.  For  most  of 
our  senior  citizens,  illness  strikes  most 
often  and  with  greatest  severity  at  the 
time  in  life  when  incomes  are  most 
limited.  Millions  of  our  older  citizens 
cannot  afford  the  health  care  that 
they  need.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
our  society  when  many  of  our  aged  are 
forced  to  choose  between  seeing  a 
doctor  or  getting  a  prescription  filled 
or  whether  they  will  spend  the  money 
for  food  or  warmth.  The  CBC  substi- 
tute protects  funding  for  medicare. 

Since  the  enactment  of  medicaid  in 
1965.  life  expectancy  of  all  races  and 
sexes  has  increased,  and  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  have  decreased.  Clearly,  the 
medicaid  program  has  helped.  Never- 
theless. 23  million  black  Americans 
still  endure  poorer  health  care,  higher 
death  rates,  lower  life  expectancy,  and 
a  reduced  sense  of  well-being  than  the 
white  population. 

The  shocking  fact  is  that  only  half 
of  the  poor  people  in  this  country  are 
eligible  for  medicaid  benefits.  Thir- 
teen million  children  are  supposed  to 
receive  physical  checkups,  medical  and 
dental  care  under  medicaid.  Yet.  1  out 
of  3  American  children  has  never  seen 
a  dentist.  One  in  seven  has  no  access 
to  regular  health  care. 

The  caucus  substitute  protects  med- 
icaid benefits  for  the  poor  and  sick  in 
our  society.  Under  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute,  which  incorporates  a  cap 
on  medicaid  spending,  many  States  if 
not  most,  would  have  to  slash  medic- 
aid eligibility  and  benefits.  In  fact, 
many  States  are  already  doing  so. 

Our  Nation  leads  the  world  in  terms 
of  biomedical  research.  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  we  wUl  spend  over  $3  billion  for 
this  purpose.  Yet,  we  still  do  not  have 
adequate  treatment  for  cancer;  we 
have  not  found  a  way  to  cure  diabetes; 
we  do  not  know  how  to  prevent  a 
myriad  of  diseases  which  cripple  and 
debilitate  our  people.  Our  substitute 
protects  funding  for  these  important 
research  activities. 

Millions  of  Americans  suffer  from 
the  wrenching  problems  of  mental  ill- 
ness, alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  A  Presi- 
dential commission  on  mental  health 
acknowledged  and  lamented  the  fact 
that  we  have  neither  adequate  services 


or  trained  manpower  to  properly  treat 
these  problems.  Our  substitute  as- 
sumes that  we  at  least  maintain  cur- 
rent levels  of  spending  for  mental 
health  services,  research  and  training. 

Minorities  are  severely  underrepre- 
sented  in  the  health  professions.  For 
example,  blacks  comprise  fewer  than  3 
percent  of  the  Nation's  physicians  and 
dentists  and  pharmacists,  less  than  4 
percent  of  jjodiatrists.  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  veterinarians  and  optometrists. 
The  CBC  substitute  provides  funding 
for  the  Federal  programs  which  were 
designed  to  address  these  fundamental 
inequities.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  CBC 
substitute  meets  the  human  capital 
needs  of  this  Nation— in  health,  educa- 
tion, employment,  income  security,  sci- 
ence and  technology— better  than  any 
other  proposal  before  you. 

The  caucus  substitute  offers  proof 
that  the  budget  can  be  balanced.  Gov- 
ernment spending  decreased,  our  na- 
tional security  maintained,  and  tax 
relief  granted  without  harming  those 
less  fortunate  in  our  society  who 
depend  upon  Federal  social  programs. 
A  vote  for  the  caucus  substitute  is  a 
vote  for  America. 

D  1615 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stokes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  more  thoughtful  observer  in 
the  House  than  the  gentleman  now  in 
the  well.  He  and  I  have  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee  together,  and  he 
and  I  also  serve  on  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee.  He  and  I  shared  an  ex- 
perience this  morning. 

We  heard  10  Nobel  laureates  in  sci- 
ence and  medicine  before  our  commit- 
tee. The  words  that  we  heard  to  de- 
scribe the  Reagan  budget's  impact  on 
Americas  ability  to  be  No.  1  in  science 
and  in  medical  research  were  words 
like  "shocking."  "disastrous."  and 
"crippling." 

I  am  certain  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  understands  that  there  is  no 
way  that  we  can  build  the  science  base 
in  this  country  necessary  to  really  be 
productive,  whether  it  is  in  health 
care  or  any  other  science-related  sub- 
ject, under  the  Reagan  budget. 

I  have  some  difficulties  with  the 
Black  Caucus  amendment  because  I 
am  not  comfortable  with  the  defense 
item  and  I  am  not  comfortable  with 
the  veterans  item.  There  are.  frankly, 
some  items  in  the  tax  area  that  I  do 
not  feel  fully  comfortable  with.  How- 
ever, I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because. 


in  my  judgment,  it  is  less  inflationary, 
it  does  have  a  balanced  budget,  and  it 
will  prevent  the  kind  of  headlines  we 
saw  yesterday,  describing  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  had  to  do  again 
to  interest  rates. 

So  while  I  have  trouble  with  it  and 
in  fact  disagree  with  some  items  in  the 
package  but  on  balance  I  think  it  is 
more  stimulative  of  productivity,  I 
think  it  is  less  Inflationary,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  more  socially  equitable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Obbt,  and  by 
unaiumous  consent.  Mr.  Stokes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addltioiml 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Bflr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
mentioned  many  times  on  the  floor 
before  that  I  served  in  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  for  years,  with  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Harvey  Chieholm.  Harvey 
was  a  retired  farmer  from  Luck.  Wis. 
He  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  lot 
of  higher  education,  but  he  imder- 
stood  justice  pretty  well  and  he  said 
on  many  occasions  that  "one  of  the 
problems  in  this  country  was  that  all 
too  often  the  poor  and  the  rich  get  the 
same  amount  of  ice,  but  the  poor  get 
theirs  in  the  wintertime." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Blade 
Caucus  amendment  does,  in  a  far  more 
equitable  way  than  most  packages  on 
the  floor,  avoid  that  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  for 
all  the  work  he  has  done,  and  I  say 
that  while  I  do  have  some  disagree- 
ments with  specifics,  I  have  far  more 
basic  disagreements  with  the  Reagan 
proposal  and  will,  therefore,  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokes)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stokes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Ml.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 
that  I  certainly  appreciate  his  remarks 
and  the  support  he  expressed  here  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
that  during  the  10  years  that  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  I  have  never  had  a 
more  impressive  appearance  by 
anyone  during  that  period  of  time 
than  we  had  this  morning,  with  10 
Nobel  laureates  who  sat  before  our 
committee  and  testified  about  how  far 
this  Nation  is  getting  behind. 

One  of  them  even  referred,  as  I 
recall,  to  our  Nation  now  being  tech- 
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nologlcally  Illiterate.  They  went  on  to 
spell  out  in  detail,  from  their  distin- 
gxilshed  minds  and  accomplishments 
In  the  field  of  science,  how  far  behind 
our  Nation  has  now  gotten  in  terms  of 
both  technology  and  science.  My  only 
regzet  is  that  the  entire  Congress 
could  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
have  heard  those  dlstlngiiished  scien- 
tists who  testified  this  morning. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokks) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  FAuimtoT.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stokcs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  8ec(»^) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frmn  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PAUNTROT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  Just  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  the  outstanding  Job  that  he 
did  in  chairing  the  team  which  put  to- 
gether the  constructive  alternative 
budget  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus.     

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  substitute. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 7  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Hawkims)  is  rec- 
ognised for  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  great  forces  in  our  lives: 
Employment,  the  work  ethic;  and  edu- 
cation, the  quality  of  life. 

When  asked  who  are  you.  it  is  what 
you  do  is  implied. 

When  asked  what  are  you,  it  is  the 
development  of  the  mind  that  is  sig- 
nificant, ones  self-esteem. 

Erosl<Hi  of  these  values  can  under- 
mine the  Nation's  seciulty.  internally 
and  externally. 

We  were  victorious  in  World  War  11 
because  we  succeeded  in  transforming 
our  total  human  resources  into  a  pro- 
ductive, efficient,  and  purposeful  labor 
force. 

In  the  postwar  period,  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical changes,  we  sought  to  achieve 
ecfMoomic  stability  through  the  frame- 
work of  the  Empl03rment  Act  (1946), 
which  in  part  declared  it  to  be  "the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion and  purchasing  power," 

Since  then,  the  spending  and  taxing 
power  has  been  the  mainstay  by  which 
econmnlc  policy  has  sought  to  create 
and  maintain  an  equlllbriiun.  We  have 
consistently  reduced  taxes  to  expand 
and  resorted  to  budget  cutting  and  in- 
terest rates  to  contract. 

In  adopting,  however,  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act 


(1978).  we  recognized  that  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  are  not  enough, 
even  when  rightly  used,  and  that 
structural  programs  must  compliment 
the  macroeconomic  weapons  if  we  are 
to  attack  a  new  phenomenon,  which 
seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
supply  4e  demand,  which  has  become 
known  as  "stagflation,"  the  concur- 
rent existence  of  high  unemployment 
and  excessive  inflation. 

In  response  and  for  more  positive 
reasons  for  more  than  3  decades  now, 
we  have  been  evolving  and  employ- 
ment policy  includlnR  attempts  to 
create  a  comprehensive  set  of  man- 
power programs,  a  more  dynamic  labor 
exchange  agency  and  a  cooperative 
linkage  of  manpower  programs  with 
education  and  the  private  sector. 

Our  country  now  faces  the  prospect. 
If  Reagan-Latta-Oranun  is  approved, 
of  complete  rejection  of  what  progress 
(Bipartisan  though  it  has  been),  that 
we  have  made  in  this  direction. 

We  would  thus  become  the  only  in- 
dustrialized nation  without  an  employ- 
ment policy  or  one  In  shambles.  Our 
manpower  programs,  now  funded  at 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  GNP 
would  be  further  denigrated:  and  m- 
stead  of  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
policy,  we  would  be  left  with  a  multi- 
tude of  locally  operated  programs 
through  a  revenue-sharing,  block 
grant  approach  with  no  accountability 
for  funds,  leadership  and  results. 

How  would  currently  operating  pro- 
grams fit  into  such  a  Jigsaw  arrange- 
ment? 

What  of  public  service  employment, 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  our 
employment  policy? 

This  program,  a  compromise  product 
of  the  Nixon  administration  and.  a 
Democratic  Congress  caused  us  to  face 
a  decentralized  program  of  public  serv- 
ice employment  to  serve  both  the 
structurally  unemployed  and  the 
countercyclical  problems  of  the  seven- 
ties. In  many  respects,  it  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  ciurent  wave  of  block 
granting. 

Locally  administered,  the  program 
was  first  viewed  as  revenue  sharing 
and  a  mixture,  a  grab  bag,  of  programs 
to  deal  with  problems  facing  local  offi- 
cials in  their  parochial  capacities.  Our 
complaints  or  criticism  of  PSE  is  a 
criticism  of  these  local  officials  to 
whom  we  now  intend  to  give  this 
money  with  no  strings  attached. 

By  1978.  through  carefully  struc- 
tured amendments,  we  refociised  the 
program  so  as  to  eliminate  waste,  mis- 
management, and  inefficiency.  We 
adopted  a  Republican  provision  to 
strengthen  training  by  requiring  a  tie- 
in  with  education.  We  mandated  a  pri- 
vate-sector emphasis  and  we  estab- 
lished both  careful  targeting  and  a 
strict  auditing  and  monitoring  system. 
We  even  provided  that  a  single  com- 
plaint get  investigated.  All  of  these 
provisions  will  now  be  wasted  when 


the  programs  are  handed  over  to  local 
governments.  The  money  will  still  be 
decentralized— fiscal  accountability 
wUl  be  lost. 

But  PSE  is  not  the  only  target  of 
pending  budget  resolutions.  All  man- 
power programs  are  threatened.  In 
particular,  youth  employment  is  also 
threatened.  While  the  two  budget  res- 
olutions recognize  the  need.  Reagan- 
Latta  hands  the  current  program- 
title  TV— over  to  title  II— general  train- 
ing—but delivers  no  money,  while 
Jones  adds  $600  million  above  Rea- 
gan's zero  but  pitifully  below  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $875  million  actual  fund- 
ing. Only  the  CBC  substitute  retains 
an  actual  title  and  current  funding  for 
one  of  the  widely  supported  programs 
and  most  urgently  needed. 

The  rest  of  the  CETTA.  programs  are 
treated  in  a  similar  fashion  with  com- 
plete losses  for  disabled  veterans,  dis- 
placed homemakers,  migrants,  native 
Americans,  welfare  reform  Jobs,  and 
the  handicapped. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  Federal- 
State  employment  service  whose  work- 
force has  been  frozen  for  16  years  at 
30,000  employees  is  now  being  reduced 
to  23,000.  If,  indeed,  we  want  to  put 
Americans  to  work  especially  in  the 
private  sector— and  if  "Jobs  are  availa- 
ble." as  the  President  says— then  how 
can  we  Justify  cutting  back  on  the 
only  agency— as  imperfect  as  it  may 
t>e— whose  responsibility  it  is  to  match 
the  unemployed  with  whatever  Jobs 
may  be  available.  It  should  either  l>e 
strengthened  or  alx>lished. 

Let  me  make  two  brief  remarks  con- 
cerning education.  Mrs.  C^isholii  has 
already  covered  this  in  her  matchless 
way. 

On  the  subject  of  block  grants  of  the 
educational  programs  insofar  as  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act, 
an  additional  point  should  be  made. 
Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
current  Federal  law  provision  that 
these  funds  are  a  supplement— addi- 
tional funds— to  provide  eruichment  is 
eliminated.  This  means  the  Federal 
money  can  be  used  to  replace  local  rev- 
enues—local maintenance  of  effort 
need  not  be  maintained— instead  of  en- 
riching the  educational  experience  of 
a  disadvantaged  child  to  compensate 
for  deprivation.  Equality  of  education- 
al opportunity  in  a  segregated  setting 
is  pushed  t>eyond  aU  reason.  This  in- 
tensifies the  issue  of  busing.  I  wonder 
how  can  those  opposed  to  busing  also 
oppose  improving  the  neighborhood 
schools? 

The  other  point  in  this  discussion 
concerns  a  vocational  education  which 
is  also  being  cut  25  percent  the  first 
year  and  20  percent  thereafter.  While 
the  Federal  share  is  small,  the  amount 
levers  State  and  local  funds  as  well  as 
some  private  money. 

One  may  well  ask  where  are  skilled 
persons  to  come  from  to  fill  the  Jobs  in 
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defense?  Since  less  than  8  percent  of 
Jobs  require  no  definitive  skill,  where 
again  one  may  ask  even  in  the  private 
sector  are  persons  to  acquire  those 
skills  since  virtually  all  training  pro- 
grams are  being  abolished  or  rratrict- 
ed?  Wage  rates  (inflation)  are  sure  to 
escalate. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  overall  ob- 
servation. Defense  expenditures— Jus- 
tified or  not— are  highly  Inflationary. 
Economists  agree  that  the  Vietnam 
buildup  contributed  to  the  stagnation 
that  set  in  during  the  1970's  and  con- 
tinues today.  President  Johnson  re- 
fused to  finance  defense  by  taxation 
and  left  it  to  Inflation. 

If  defense  has  the  high  priority,  the 
proponents  contend  especially  if  the 
case  is  built  on  a  current  weakness 
that  prevails.  Then  it  follows  t*iat  the 
public  would  be  willing  and  should  be 
asked  to  support  it  with  the  necessary 
fimds.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fimded 
on  its  merit  rather  than  from  domestic 
programs  in  total  disregard  of  evalua- 
tion reports  as  to  their  cost  effective- 
ness and  their  relationship  to  critical 
hvunan  needs. 

Today  the  situation  Is  even  more 
acute.  We  start  with  high  inflation- 
several  times  more— instead  of  simply 
not  increasing  taxes  to  pay  for  defense 
buildup,  we  now  propose  to  reduce 
taxes.  We  say  to  the  public,  do  not 
worry  about  footing  the  bill  for  de- 
fense security,  you  wiU  receive  a  tax 
gift  instead.  Let  the  social  programs 
pay  the  bills. 

However,  in  this  story  with  a  sad 
ending,  the  problem  of  inflation  re- 
mains. The  structural  programs  that 
offer  the  real  hope  of  reducing  the  in- 
flation pressures,  of  breaking  the  bot- 
tlenecks of  skill  shortages  in  defense 
industries,  and  of  reducing  the  costs  of 
govemnietiis.  are  being  dismantled. 

The  story  need  not  end  there.  Under 
the  CBC  proposal,  we  can  move  ahead 
to  invigorate  the  economy  through  a 
progressive  tax  reduction  and  without 
sacrificing  defense.  We  can  target  our 
spending  on  cost-effective  programs  in 
health,  housing,  education,  energy, 
and  other  essential  domestic  priority 
areas.  We  can  attack  Inflation  with 
key  structural  programs,  while  insist- 
ing on  lower  interest  rates  and  oil 
prices.  This  is  the  way  to  go.  Let  histo- 
ry record  we  had  the  good  sense  to  act 
before  it  was  too  late. 

I  D  1630 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Faunt- 
roy proposal. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  as  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus  and  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus 
that  I  support  the  Black  Caucus.  I  lis- 
tened In  the  few  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  to  some  debates  and  some 
proposals  put  forth,  but  I  would  like 


every  member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  to  know,  and  especially 
Its  chairman,  that  this  was  so  well 
done,  and  well  organized  that  what 
you  have  as  a  caucus  displayed  here 
on  this  floor,  I  believe,  is  a  tribute  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  the  poor 
communities  of  America,  because 
today  is  a  proud  moment  in  terms  of 
our  ability  not  only  to  organize,  but  to 
get  our  point  across. 

The  other  part  is  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  those  persons 
who  today  or  tomorrow  whenever  we 
vote  on  these  budget  proposals,  as 
soon  as  the  218  votes  lights  up  on  that 
board,  there  will  be  loud  applause  and 
people  will  be  clapping  and  dancing  in 
the  aisles.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  saddest  mo- 
ments in  my  time  here  as  a  Member. 

You  may  have  the  votes,  but  the 
moral  commitment  you  do  not  have. 
The  morality  of  what  will  take  place 
on  this  floor  is  one  of  strict  politics, 
politics  of  they  have  the  votes  and  we 
do  not. 

Let  me  talk  about  transportation, 
one  of  our  colleagues  from  my  State 
and  I  got  into  a  debate  on  the  question 
of  transportation.  We  talked  about  the 
Reagan  budget  in  general  and  during 
our  discussion  on  the  Reagan  budget  it 
was  made  very  clear  that  we  had  to 
support  the  Reagan  budget  because 
that  was  the  mandate  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  of  November  of  1980. 

I  said,  well,  that  is  terrific,  if  we  are 
going  to  support  the  Reagan  budget 
and  that  is  the  way  you  feel,  then  we 
got  into  a  discussion  and  I  said,  there 
is  a  portion  of  that  Reagan  budget 
calling  for  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  to  be 
cut  from  transportation.  Do  you  favor 
that  as  well? 

Then  he  said  to  me  the  following:  "I 
want  you  to  know,  and  I  would  like  ev- 
erybody out  there  to  know,  that  the 
New  York  delegation  is  one  of  the 
strong  delegations  in  our  State  and  we 
are  going  to  fight  to  preserve  that 
transportation  money,  because  it  is  es- 
sential." 

Well,  it  is  interesting,  we  are  going 
to  fight  for  some  portions  of  the 
budget  and  we  are  going  to  let  every- 
thing else  go. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 

J4r.  CONYERS.  My  colleague  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  political  difficul- 
ty. It  is  the  divide-and-conquer  strat- 
egy of  trying  to  pit  all  of  our  groups  of 
need  that  depend  upon  these  human 
resources  against  each  other.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  making  that 
point. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Just  to  proceed  along  that  line.  I 
heard  some  of  my  other  colleagues 
from  New  York,  and  they  met  with 
the  President  this  week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "Look,  we  can  work  it  out 


later  on.  Just  vote  with  me  on  this 
one." 

I  Just  want  everybody  to  know  and 
those    who    are    listening    that    this 
budget  is  the  maximum.  Moneys  allo- 
cated the  highest  we  can  go.  There  are 
no  deals  to  me  made.  It  seems  to  me  if 
you  are  interested  in  education  for 
whatever  State  you  come  from,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  it  later  on.  I  Just 
feel   that  the   person  at  the  White 
House  has  been  a  superaalesnum  in 
selling  to  so  many  of  my  colleagues, 
who  I  know  have  been  fair  and  I  have 
served  with  many  of  these  people,  I 
know  that  they  have  been  fair,  but 
they    have   been    hoodwinked.   They 
have  been  hoodwinked,  and  let  me  Just 
say,  I  am  so  pleased  and  I  am  so  cer- 
tain everybody  in  this  Chamber  is.  and 
it  was  demonstrated  the  night  when 
the    President   walked   in    here    and 
spoke  to  us  on  the  budget.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  recovered,  but  I  want 
Mr.  Hinckley  to  know,  wherever  he  is 
that  that  bullet  cost  us  a  great  deal, 
because  there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  poor  people  were  the 
ones  who  were  really  shot.  There  is  no 
question    that    the    momentum    was 
turning  aroimd.  The  American  people 
were  starting  to  get  the  real  picture. 
But  how  can  you  possibly  OHnpete 
against  a  bullet?  All  of  us  were  rooting 
for  the  President.  He  is  our  President. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gabcia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  So  Mr.  Hinckley, 
wherever  you  are.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  pulled  a  bullet  on  miAions 
and  millions  of  poor  people  across 
America. 

To  my  colleagues  again,  and  espe- 
cially to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  Mrs.  Shirlet 
Chisholm,  to  whom  I  listened  with 
glee,  and  she  has  always  been  so  ar- 
ticulate on  the  question  of  education. 

One  last  point.  Diuing  the  year  1975 
when  I  was  a  State  senator  in  New 
York,  we  passed  a  bill  creating  a  com- 
mission called  MAFC,  the  Municipal 
Assistance  Financial  Corporation. 
That  was  chaired  by  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Felix  Rohatyn.  Felix  Roha- 
tyn  recently  was  on  the  cover  of  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Newsweek  magazine.  Felix 
Rohatyn  is  known  as  Mr.  Fixit  of  large 
municipal  areas.  He  testified  before 
our  committee,  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Committee,  and  he  was  very 
clear  in  what  he  said.  He  said  that 
there  is  no  way.  that  if  we  take  the  40- 
some-odd  billion  dollars  that  is  pres- 
ently being  proposed  in  this  budget 
and  give  it  to  the  defense  establish- 
ment now.  there  is  no  way  they  can 
absorb  that  money.  There  is  Just  no 
war.  so  what  we  are  talking  about,  we 
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ar«  talking  about  a  budget  in  which 
moneys  could  not  be  spent. 

So  it  aeenu  to  me  that  tomorrow  or 
today,  whenever  we  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure, when  the  vote  gets  to  218  and 
those  of  us  who  are  here  and  applaud, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  next  June  when 
the  lower  middle  income  and  the 
middle-Income  people  across  America 
start  to  feel  the  bite  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  today  or  tomorrow  on  this 
floor,  do  not  come  back  and  say  that 
we  are  sorry,  because  today  is  the  day 
when  the  decision  must  be  made. 
There  is  no  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Savaos)  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SAVAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Faimtroy  substitute 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  115 
because,  when  compared  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  budget  resolution 
and  the  other  substitutes,  we  believe  it 
takes  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  ap- 
proach to  balancing  the  budget. 

When  President  Reagan  first  out- 
lined his  economic  recovery  plan 
before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  back 
in  January  of  this  year,  he  also  issued 
a  challenge  to  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  disagreed  with  his  approach.  He 
challenged  those  of  us  who  chose  not 
to  march  lockstep  with  him  to  come 
up  with  a  better  plan  to  put  the  econo- 
my back  on  track  and  to  cut  inflation. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  was 
the  first  among  the  "nonbelievers"  to 
accept  the  Reagan  challenge.  We  fash- 
ioned an  alternative  approach  to  put 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  in  balance. 
This  approach  is  embodied  in  the 
Fauntroy  substitute. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute  is  the  best 
approach  to  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  because  it  does  not  impair  the 
integrity  of  essential  social  programs. 
The  Fauntroy  substitute  is  more 
equitable  than  the  administration's 
budget  resolution,  than  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  and  than  other  pro- 
posals which  we  will  soon  be  voting  on. 
The  Fauntroy  substitute  is  the  best 
approach  because  it  seeks  fair  tax 
relief  for  all  Americans — unlike  many 
of  the  budget  resolutions  presently 
before  the  House. 

This  is  why  the  Fauntroy  substitute 
stands  out  as  a  lieacon  of  light  and 
hope  while  other  budget  resolutions 
evoke  so  much  despair  and  resignation 
among  the  increasingly  restive  masses. 
Now,  I  turn  to  my  two  assigned  sub- 
jects: transportation  and  economic  de- 
velopment. Let  us  briefly  examine  the 
overall  conununity  and  regional  trans- 
portation development  components  of 
the  various  budget  resolutions  and 
compare  them  to  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute. 

Using  the  dislngenious  and  question- 
able arguments  of  effectiveness  and  of 


returning  authority  to  the  States,  the 
Reagan  budget  plan  would  terminate 
the  urban  development  action  grants 
program  as  a  separate  entity  and 
would,  instead,  consolidate  UDAO 
with  an  expanded  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program.  Budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  CDBO  for 
fiscal  year  1982  would  be  $4,166  mil- 
lion and  $5,447  million,  respectively. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  budget 
resolution  and  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute call  for  the  same  level  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  these  programs. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute,  in  con- 
trast, seeks  increased  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
these  valuable  programs  which  are  so 
essential  in  the  struggle  to  upgrade 
disadvantaged  and/or  deteriorating 
urban  areas.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Fauntroy  substitute  seeks  $4,666  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $5,847 
million  in  outlays. 

More  importantly,  the  Fauntroy 
substitute  would  continue  to  fund  the 
UDAG  program  as  a  separate  entity  at 
its  present  funding  level  of  $675  mil- 
lion. This  is  because  we  recognize  the 
tremendous  potential  for  creating  and 
maintaining  Jobs  in  disadvantaged 
areas  through  the  UDAG  program. 
Through  UDAG.  communities  must 
qualify  as  being  "distressed"  or  must 
have  within  them  "pockets  of  poverty" 
to  receive  grant  funds.  Though  the  ad- 
ministration claims  that  tax  incentives 
will  be  as  effective  In  creating  jobs  as 
UDAG.  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  recognizes  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  program  nationwide,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  program  to  target 
the  creation  of  new  jobs  to  areas 
where  they  are  most  desperately 
needed. 

While  the  Obey  substitute  is  some- 
what better  than  the  administration's 
proposal  In  regard  to  UDAG  and  to 
CDBG.  it  nevertheless  falls  short  of 
matching  the  Fauntroy  substitute  in 
regards  to  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  these  vital  programs — especial- 
ly UDAG. 

In  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment—the Reagan  administration's 
proposal  would  terminate  the  E]conom- 
ic  Development  Administration  by 
zero-budgeting  this  agency  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  It  is  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  content  with  its  hatchet- 
ing  of  this  agency  that  has  been  so  im- 
portant in  the  creation  of  jobs  and 
business  expansion— it  wants  to  fur- 
ther emasculate  the  EDA  by  rescind- 
ing $342  million  in  funds  that  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  to  this 
agency  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
thereby  jeopardizing  projects  that  are 
currently  "in  the  works"— including 
the  promised  sale  for  reopening  of  the 
closed  Wisconsin  steel  mill  which  EDA 
owns. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this 
coldhearted  approach  to  E33A  is  coun- 


terproductive to  one  of  the  central 
themes  this  administration  professes 
to  be  about— that  being  to  spur  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  seeks  a  mere  $32  million  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $344  million  in  outlays  to  fund 
economic  development  programs  and 
activities.  This  counterproductive 
shortsightedness  will  encourage  a  fur- 
ther concentration  of  industrial  own- 
ership and  less  business  competition— 
and.  consequently,  prices  will  soar 
higher  and  employment  will  fall 
deeper. 

Although  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution  is  an  improvement  over  the 
administration's  proposal  in  this  area. 
It  falls  far  short  of  the  Fauntroy  sub- 
stitute's figures  for  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115  would  restore  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  but  would  rescind 
$162  million  of  the  agency's  funds  for 
the  present  fiscal  year.  For  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  budget  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  for 
economic  development  would  be  only 
$360  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$519  million  in  outlays. 

The  Obey  sutKtitute  is  similar  to  the 
committee's  budget;  but,  I  would  like 
to  note,  it  does  add  an  additional  $100 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $5  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute,  however, 
would  restore  $800  million  for  EDA 
with  budget  authority  of  $932  million 
and  outlays  of  $1,044  million  for  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  These 
increases  in  authority  and  outlays  will 
assure  that  worthwhile  economic  de- 
velopment programs  will  continue  to 
receive  adequate  funds  to  carry  out 
their  purposes.  No  other  budget  reso- 
lution being  offered  today  does  this. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  compare  the  transportation  func- 
tion in  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  and  the  other  substitutes  that 
have  been  offered. 

Under  President  Reagan's  proposal, 
the  Northeast  corridor  improvement 
program  (NECIP)  would  be  cut  by 
$288  million.  Amtrak  would  be  cut  by 
$380  million,  and  Federal  aid  to  Con- 
rail  would  be  totally  eliminated. 
Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1982 
would  be  set  at  $863  million  and  out- 
lays would  be  set  at  $999  million. 

The  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
would  restore  $200  million  for  Amtrak 
and  $300  for  Conrail.  It  calls  for  $1,499 
million  in  outlays. 

The  Hefner  approach  in  this  area  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute is  also  essentially  similar  to  the 
administration's  proposal  in  the  area 
of  rail  transportation.  The  Obey  sub- 
stitute seeks  the  same  level  of  budget- 
authority  as  the  Fauntroy  sutwtitute— 
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$1,463  million— it  calls  for  $300  million 
less  in  outlays  for  rail  transportation 
than  does  the  Fauntroy  proposal. 

We  believe  that  a  decrease  in  the 
Amtrak  budget  will  result  in  drastic 
fare  increases  and  route  eliminations 
that  will  necessarily  result  in  thwart- 
ing any  possibilities  of  Amtrak  becom- 
ing a  profitmaking  organization  and 
possibly  negating  any  projected  ad- 
ministration cost  savings  in  the  slash- 
ing of  the  Amtrak  budget.  Termina- 
tion of  funding  for  Coiu-ail  will  cause 
the  elimination  of  4.000  miles  of  light- 
density  lines  and  the  consolidation  of 
other  lines— ending  service  to  small 
towns  and  cities  in  Illinois.  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  causing  a  furlough  of  ap- 
proximately 7.000  employees  and  the 
dropping  of  Conrail's  commuter 
lines— forcing  local  authorities  to  pick 
up  and  operate  these  services. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
firmly  believes  that  rail  transportation 
is  a  vital  adjunct  to  our  Nation's  trans- 
portation system  which  must  not  be 
allowed  to  perish  while  it  is  striving  so 
valiantly  to  not  only  stay  alive  to  meet 
our  country's  transportation  neieds, 
but  to  become  profitable  as  well. 

In  terms  of  mass  transit  operating 
assistance,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposal  would  phase  out  Federal 
moneys  between  1983  and  1985.  In 
terms  of  budget  authority,  the  Admin- 
istration seeks  $1,105  million— and  in 
outlays,  it  seeks  $922  million. 

The  Gramm-Latta  substitute  seeks 
to  accelerate  the  phase  out  of  mass 
transit  operating  assistance  even 
faster  by  cutting  $260  million  in  fiscal 
authority  in  1982  instead  of  in  1983. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute  would  con- 
tinue the  mass  transit  operating  assist- 
ance program  at  levels  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration; $1,105  million  for  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984  in  budget  authori- 
ty. 

In  this  particular  program  area,  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  mir- 
rors the  Caucus'.  However,  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  operating  assistance  will  have 
an  enormously  negative  impact  on  the 
Nation's  mass  transit  systems.  The 
loss  of  funds  is  likely  to  result  in  sub- 
stantial fare  increases  which  are  coun- 
terproductive in  that  they  drive  away 
riders,  and  the  end  result  is  that  rev- 
enues fall.  Such  cutbacks  are  likely  to 
also  cause  cutbacks  in  services  and  the 
physical  deterioration  of  the  transit 
systems  themselves,  plus  the  shut- 
down of  complete  systems  in  small 
cities. 

Moreover,  such  a  result  will  serious- 
ly injure  downtown  and  inner-city 
commercial  areas.  Unless  we  are 
watchful,  the  wealthy  soon  will  be 
able  to  take  a  shutUe  to  the  Moon 
while  the  nonwealthy  will  not  be  able 
to  catch  a  bus  downtown. 

By  way  of  summation.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  Reagan  admin- 


istration budget  proposal  and  the 
other  substitutes  that  have  been  of- 
fered lack  vision.  They  demonstrate 
insufficient  appreciation  for  the  needs 
of  those  Americans  who  are  most  de- 
pendent on  the  programs  and  services 
which  will  be  eliminated,  or  pared- 
down  to  vitual  uselessness  in  regard  to 
their  stated  purposes.  I  believe  that 
the  Faimtroy  substitute  is  the  only 
proposal  which  will  balance  the 
budget,  but  which  will  do  so  equitably, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  any  essen- 
tial program  or  constituency.  It  is  the 
one  which  deals  most  fairly  with  all 
races  and  creeds  in  our  great  Nation. 

D  1645 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me.  please. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I.  first  of  all.  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  capacity  for  elo- 
quence, which  we  have  heard  about 
long  before  he  came  to  join  us  here  in 
the  Congress.  As  one  Memlier  who  is 
associated  with  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative.  I  want  to 
say  I  was  very  struck  in  observing  the 
debate  yesterday  how  much  the 
caucus  substitute  affected  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  aisle. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  and  a 
leader  of  the  administration's  budget 
forces.  Mr.  Kemp,  in  particular,  said  a 
number  of  favorable  things  about  the 
caucus  budget  yesterday,  and  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  remarks. 

I  recall  that  my  colleague  from  New 
York  did  take  issue  with  the  overall 
tax  revenue  proposals  in  the  caucus 
budget,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulating the  caucus  in  proposing 
the  indexing  of  the  Tax  Code  to  infla- 
tion and  the  10-percent  nonrefundable 
social  security  tax  credit. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  at  least  one 
person  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
thinks  the  opposition  is  capable  of 
having  positive  ideas  on  how  to  solve 
the  economy's  problems. 

Yet  my  colleague  did  say  the  follow- 
ing in  opposition  to  our  budget  propos- 
aL 

I  just  wish  my  friends  in  the  Caucus  had 
not  seen  fit  to  raise  taxes  so  heavUy  on  ev- 
eryone else  in  the  country  and  introduce  so 
many  zero-sum  tradeoffs  by  pitting  one 
class  of  taxpayer  against  another.  What  we 
need  is  more  equity  for  all  Americans  and 
less  pitting  classes  of  people  against  each 
other. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then  my  colleague 
from  New  York  should  join  in  support 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
substitute.  After  all,  as  the  DSG  fact 
sheet  on  the  budget  says: 

(The  Caucus  Substitute)  offers  the  largest 
and  fairest  tax  cut  of  any  of  the  proposals 
before  the  House. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp),  who  is  responsible 
for  pitting  "classes  of  people  against 


each  other."  the  CBC  or  the  Reagan 
Administration? 

Who  is  calling  for  more  tax  equity 
and  reform  of  a  Tax  Code  that  every- 
one knows  presently  is  grossly  inequi- 
table—the CBC  or  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration? 

Who  is  demanding  basic  cuts  or 
eliminations  of  domestic  human  re- 
source programs,  the  result  of  which 
will  be  even  greater  poverty  than 
exists  today  and  even  greater  unem- 
ployment—the CBC  or  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration? 

I  would  like  my  colleague  from  New 
York  to  answer  these  questions. 

I  would  add  a  personal  observation. 
Is  there  any  one  in  this  body  who 
really  thinks  the  Reagan  admlnistra- 
tion/Latta-Gramm  budget  is  contrib- 
uting to  national  unity  and  social  con- 
sensus? I  would  like  to  hear  it.  Frank- 
ly, the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  admin- 
istration's budget  plan  is  that  it  may 
become  the  single  biggest  factor  of  di- 
visiveness  and  social  unrest  in  the 
Nation  that  has  occurred  in  many 
years. 

The  President's  proposals  in  the 
areas  of  national  defense  and  taxation 
will  contribute  the  mcKt  to  disimity  in 
the  Nation. 

It  did  not  go  uimoticed  yesterday 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  administra- 
tion's budget  forces  (Mr.  Kemp)  com- 
mended the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  for  some  of  the  tax  proposals 
in  its  budget  alternative— specifically, 
the  indexation  of  tax  rates  to  infla- 
tion; and  the  10-percent  nonrefund- 
able social  security  tax  credit  to  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

I  also  notice  that  the  DSG  factsheet 
on  the  various  budget  alternatives- 
May  1.  1981— cites  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  alternative  as 
providing  "the  largest  and  fairest  tax 
cut  of  any  of  the  proposals  before  the 
House"  and  as  taking  "the  boldest  step 
of  any  proposal  being  offered  to  the 
House  to  deal  with  the  Federal  defi- 
cit." 

Unfortunately,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  has  misread  the  caucus'  tax 
proposals.  He  says  that  it  raises  taxes. 
The  DSG  staff  says,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  fairest  tax  cut  of  all. 

According  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  tax 
expenditure  budget  will  amount  to 
$266  billion,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  direct  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982  projected  either  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  or  the  administra- 
tion. These  tax  expenditJires  represent 
giveaways  to  certain  classes  of  taxpay- 
ers and  to  corporations.  They  repre- 
sent money  lost  to  the  Treastiry.  that 
otherwise  could  contribute  to  eliminat- 
ing the  Federal  deficit.  Tax  expendi- 
tures, everyone  knows,  are  various 
types  of  favors  handed  out  to  taxpay- 
ers and  businesses,  such  as  tax  loop- 
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holes.  exemptkMis.  Ux  shelters,  and 
other  types  of  privUeges  thst  some 
taxpayers  oijoy  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  altonative  proposes  the  most 
far-reaching  reform  of  these  tax  subsi- 
dies. lo(H>holes.  and  shelters  of  any 
proposal  before  us.  If  implonented.  it 
would  bring  about  the  very  tax  equity 
that  my  colleague  from  New  ToriL 
calls  for.  On  balance,  the  caucus 
budget  cuts,  rather  than  raises,  taxes. 
It  cuts  taxes  by  providing  a  10-percent 
nonrefundable  social  seciulty  tax 
credit  to  both  employers  and  employ- 
ees, the  indexation  of  the  earned 
income  tax  rates  to  the  inflaUon  rate, 
an  increase  in  the  standard  deducUon 
fran  $2,300  to  $2,800  for  single  tax- 
payers and  from  $3,400  to  $4,300  for 
married  couples,  and  an  increase  in 
the  earned  income  tax  credit  for  low- 
income  families. 

The  caucus  tax  package  also  pro- 
vides a  first-year  capital  cost  recovery 
system  for  equipment,  a  proposal  that 
has  the  endorsement  of  such  diver- 
grat.  yet  influential  organizations,  as 
Portune  magasine.  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Public  Interest  Tax 
Research  Group.  This  proposal  gives 
businesses  the  kind  of  economic  incen- 
tive they  need  to  boost  productivity 
and  production. 

The  caucus  tax  package  would  elimi- 
nate same  of  the  most  outrageous  tax 
giveaways  and  inequities  that  exist  in 
the  tax  code.  It  would  eliminate:  The 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil 
and  gas.  which  the  industry  does  not 
need  since  prices  are  completely  de- 
o^trolled:  The  foreign  tax  credit  on 
oO  and  gas  extraction  income  that 
really  amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  the 
companies  that  they  pass  along  to  the 
f<»«ign  oO  producing  nations  of  the 
world; 

Reduce  business-meal  deductions  by 
50  percent,  and  as  a  colleague  pointed 
out.  what  could  be  fairer  than  to 
reduce  the  subsidized  meals  that  busi- 
ness people  enjoy,  while  we  reduce  the 
school  lunches  available  to  low-income 
children; 

Eliminate  the  exemption  for  inde- 
pendent producers  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax;  and 

Eliminate  billions  in  tax  subsidies 
that  American  business  doing  business 
•broad  now  can  obtain,  which,  inciden- 
tally, has  gone  to  support  the  shift  of 
American  Jobs  to  Europe.  Asia,  and 
lAtin  America. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  DSG  to 
call  the  caucus  tax  budget  "the  largest 
and  fairest  tax  cuts  of  any  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  House." 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  CBC  tax 
package  is  the  raily  budget  alternative 
that  First,  targets  tax  cuts  to  the 
P^j»  that  need  them  the  most; 
MCfKod,  targets  business  tax  cuts  to 
where  it  will  be  most  useful  in  raising 
producUvity;     third,     eliminates     the 
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most  egregious  tax  loopholes  that 
now  exist  in  the  Tax  Code:  and  fourth, 
offers  tax  relief  to  the  largest  number 
of  taxpayers. 

The  caucus  tax  budget  offers  a  genu- 
ine alternative  to  the  RMgan/Latta- 
Oramm  proposal  that  is  indiscriminate 
in  its  tax  reductions;  that  perpetuates 
tax  loopholes,  shelters,  breaks;  that 
provides  a  paclLage  of  tax  cuts  that 
give  the  most  advantage  to  the  highest 
income  brackets  and  the  least  to  the 
majority  of  middle-income  taxpayers. 

The  President's  proposals  in  the 
area  of  national  defense  are  Just  as 
problematic  as  his  tax  reduction  pro- 
posal. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  the  administra- 
tion budget  plan  and  the  LatU- 
Qramm  budget  substitute,  which  im- 
pements  that  plan,  is  the  proposal  to 
increase  military  spending  by  some 
$50  bUlion  in  budget  authority  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  feel  I  am  expressing  what  is  a 
growing  sentiment  among  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  incredible  plan  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  massive  U.S.  arms  build- 
up, one  that  exceeded,  according  to 
the  economist  Lester  Thurow,  the 
arms  buildup  that  took  place  prior  to 
and  during  the  Vietnam  war,  is  going 
to  become,  I  predict,  a  major  area  of 
domestic  conflict  and  economic  weak- 
ness in  the  coming  years. 
I  am  not  alone  in  warning  of  tliis. 
Economists  as  diverse  as  Henry 
Kaufman— who  is  often  called  the 
sage  of  Wall  Street,  and  a  Republican, 
I  might  add— Dr.  WassUy  Leontleff, 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist 
and  authority  on  economic  structures 
at  New  York  University,  and  Dr. 
Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  in  the  last  few 
months  have  all  voiced  the  strongest 
doubts  about  the  economic  viability 
and  desirability  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's defense  program. 

I  notice  yesterday,  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  its  leaders.  In  a  very  rare 
comment  on  national  policies,  came 
out  in  opposiUon  to  the  MX  missile 
sjrstem.  Their  statement  of  opposition, 
it  should  be  noticed  by  my  colleagues, 
went  far  beyond  the  MX  missile.  The 
Mormon  Church  leadership  squarely 
attacked  the  basic  assumptions  behind 
the  DjS.  military  establishment,  the 
Soviet  military  establishment,  and  the 
frightening  global  arms  race,  that 
both  superpowers,  equally,  are  con- 
tributing toward.  Referring  to  the  ter- 
rifying arms  race  that  has  to  be 
halted.  Spencer  W.  KimbaU.  president 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  stated: 

We  deplore  In  particular  the  building  of 
vmst  arsenals  of  nuclear  weaponry.  History 
indicates  that  men  have  aeldon  created  ar- 
maments that  eventually  were  not  put  to 
use.  •  •  •  With  the  most  serious  concern 
over  the  pressing  moral  question  of  possible 
nuclear  conflict,  we  plead  with  our  national 
leaders  to  marshal  the  genius  of  the  nation 
to  find  viable  alternatives  •  *  •. 
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The  Mormon  Church  leadership  is 
referring  to  the  deadly  world  arms 
race,  that  is  draining  nations  of  their 
resources  and  revenues  that  otherwise 
would  be  spent  on  economic  and  social 
development— speciflcaUy,  which  last 
year  exceeded  $500  biUion  dollars,  and 
which  the  Reagan  administration  in 
its  budget  proposal  is  contributing 
mightUy  toward. 

I  believe  there  is  a  growing  sense  in 
this  body  that  the  defense  budget  will 
undo  whatever  good  might  result  from 
administration  economic  policies,  and 
I  say  this  as  one  who  is  highly  skepti- 
cal about  the  administration's  policies. 
If  the  Congresssional  Black  Caucus 
and  a  handful  of  so-called  House  liber- 
als alone  had  challenged  the  Reagan 
defense  budget,  it  likely  would  have 
been  dismissed  summarily.  But  the 
caucus  is  not  alone  in  its  criticism  of 
the  transfer  of  some  $50  billion  in  ad- 
ditional budget  authority  to  DOD 
next  year.  We  are  Joined  by  leading 
churches  in  the  land;  by  tiighly  re- 
spectable economists  and  financial 
leaders. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  defense 
budget  that  the  administration  is 
proposing  will: 

Intensify  inflation  because  inflation- 
ary costs  in  the  defense  sector  have 
been  running  at  twice  the  rate  as  in 
the  economy  overall; 

Intensify  inflation  because  of  the 
widely  acknowledged  shortages  of  pro- 
duction in  the  defense  sector  and  in 
the  shortages  of  its  labor  force; 

Intensify  inflation  because  of  the 
widely  reported  monopolistic  practice 
among  defense  contractors,  the  lack  of 
competitive  contract  bidding  at  E>OD, 
and  the  widespread  lack  of  Pentagon 
control  over  its  own  budget; 

Intensify  Inflation  because,  in  the 
aggregate,  boosts  in  defense  spending 
add  income  but  not  consumer  goods 
and  services,  and  therefore  add  to  the 
class  inflation  of  too  many  dollars 
chasing  too  few  goods;  and 

Shift  badly  needed  investment  capi- 
tal away  from  the  civilian  sectors  of 
the  economy  that  are  most  in  need  of 
revitalization. 

I  detect  among  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  growing  uneasiness  about  the  admin- 
istration's and  the  Latta-Gramm's  de- 
fense budget. 

That  uneasiness  is  understandable. 
No  one  has  come  up  with  a  convincing 
argument  why  an  additional  $50  bil- 
lion in  defense  is  needed,  other  than 
the  age-old  shibboleths  about  national 
security  and  "the  Russians  are 
coming." 

This  morning  I  went  over  some  com- 
parative figures  on  the  relative 
strengtbs  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  the  Soviet's. 

In  terms  of  defense  spending  during 
the  last  10  years,  the  NATO  aUles 
have  outspent  the  Warsaw  Pact  by 
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$207  billion  according  to  London's  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies; 

In  terms  of  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  best  measure  of  relative  nu- 
merical strengths,  the  United  States 
has  9,200  warheads,  as  compared  to 
7,000  on  the  Soviet  side; 

Of  equal  importance,  the  United 
States  has  far  greater  command  con- 
trol, flexibility,  and  survivability  in  re- 
lation to  its  ability  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war  than  lias  the  Soviet  Union;  for  ex- 
ample, only  25  percent  of  our  strategic 
warheads  are  land  based— and  relative- 
ly vulnerable— as  compared  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  Soviets'  warheads;  and 

Because  of  our  triad  of  strategic 
forces— land-based  sea-based,  and  air- 
based— the  United  States  has  a  wide 
advantage  over  the  Soviets:  for  exam- 
ple, 48  percent  of  our  strategic  war- 
heads are  either  at  sea  alert  or  in 
bombers  on  alert,  as  compared  to  3 
percent  of  the  Soviets'  warheads. 

There  is  a  shocking  orthodoxy  in 
this  Chamber  about  the  need  for  a 
stronger  defense  establishment.  De- 
spite the  facts  and  figures,  despite  the 
questionability  of  ever  winning  a  nu- 
clear war,  however  limited,  or  of  need- 
ing any  more  nuclear  arms  than  we 
presently  have,  as  the  Mormon 
Church  leaders  observed,  my  col- 
leagues, especially  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  still  cling  to  the  panacea  of 
more  defense  spending,  as  if  it  were  a 
reflex  action  that  arises  when  no 
other  solutions  to  our  economy's  prob- 
lems and  the  world's  problems  are  in 
sight. 

I  think  we  ought  to  debate  many 
more  hours  the  role  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  administration's  budget  and 
in  relation  to  economic  recovery.  We 
ought  to  debate  many  more  hours  the 
assumptions  t>ehind  the  Reagan/ 
Latta-Gramm  budget,  and  the  alterna- 
tive that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  proposing. 

I  would  now  like  to  touch  briefly 
upon  a  matter  which,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, may  be  considered  relatively  in- 
significant In  relation  to  the  overall 
Federal  budget.  However,  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  l>ecause  of  its  direct 
bearing  upon  the  quality  of  justice  in 
this  country.  I  speak  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  1974.  it  made  findings 
about  the  need  for  such  a  program. 
The  Congress  specifically  found  that: 

First,  there  is  a  need  in  this  country 
for  equal  access  to  our  system  of  jus- 
tice; 

Second,  there  is  a  need  to  provide 
high-quality  legal  assistance  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  afford  it; 

Third,  providing  legal  assistance  to 
those  facing  an  economic  barrier  to 
obtaining  legal  help  serves  the  ends  of 
Justice; 


Fourth,  the  availability  of  legal  as- 
sistance has  reaffirmed  for  many 
people  their  faith  in  our  government 
of  laws; 

Fifth,  a  legal  services  program 
should  be  kept  free  of  the  influence  of 
political  pressures;  and 

Sixth,  attorneys  who  provide  legal 
assistance  under  such  a  program  must 
have  full  freedom  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  their  clients,  just  as  other 
members  of  the  bar  have  full  freedom 
to  protect  their  clients'  interests. 

Those  findings  are  as  valid  and  accu- 
rate today  as  they  were  in  1974,  and 
the  need  for  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion today  is  as  great  as  it  was  in  1974. 
Continued  funding  of  the  Corporation 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  this  coun- 
try's commitment  to  "equal  justice 
under  the  law." 

The  need  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been 
widely  recognized.  In  addition  to  nu- 
merous individual  private  attorneys, 
district  attorneys,  judges.  State  attor- 
neys general,  and  State  Governors, 
many  national  organizations  have 
called  for  continued  funding  of  the 
Corporation,  including: 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons/National Association  of  Retired 
Teachers,  the  APL-CIO,  the  American 
Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Disabilities, 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Natiomd  Legis- 
lation, the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  (LULAC),  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  National 
CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Nation- 
al Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing,  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Council 
on  Aging,  the  National  Urban  League, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  BCayors.  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica. 

One  of  the  announced  goals  of  this 
administration  is  a  reduction  in  what 
it  refers  to  as  unnecessary  and  ineffi- 
cient Federal  regtilations.  Continu- 
ation of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion will  not  frustrate  that  goal.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  does  not 
engage  in  any  substantive  regulation, 
and  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. In  addition,  the  Corpora- 
tion's programs  are  locally  controlled. 
The  Corporation  has  been  soundly 
managed  and  its  programs  have  been 
cost-effective— it  expends  only  1.8  per- 
cent of  its  funds  on  management  and 
administration  and  another  1.8  per- 
cent for  field  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Continuation  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  bipartisan  support. 
Just  last  Monday,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's   Subcommittee    on    Courts. 


Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  unanimously  reported  an 
authorization  bill  for  the  Corporation. 
That  bill  authorizes  $260  million  for 
the  Corix>ration  for  each  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled  at  the  Corporation, 
such  as  in  the  area  of  class  action  suits 
and  lobbying.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  continue  the  important  work 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lilinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  IlUnois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  not  on  the  floor  yesterday 
when  the  gentleman  gave  what  I 
assume  was  his  maiden  voyage  speech 
in  legislative  debate.  I  understand  it 
was  equally  as  good  as  it  is  today.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  we  in  Chicago 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  given 
this  House  of  Representatives  the  true 
perspective  when  it  comes  down  to 
what  our  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  will  mean  in  terms  of  retaining 
the  mass  transit  systems  not  only  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  but  in  Cook 
County  and  the  State  of  Illinois,  that 
all  of  our  Nation  is  going  go  need. 

BCr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  shielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foeo  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Savace  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  say.  if  my  colleague  would 
yield,  that  on  February  18  of  this  year 
the  President  once  again  issued  that 
challenge  to  the  American  people  and 
to  anyone  to  come  up  with  a  construc- 
tive plan  that  would  work  for  this 
country.  I  would  have  to  say  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  accepted 
that  challenge  and  responded  in  a  30- 
day  period. 

Today  and  yesterday  we  have  made 
that  case  before  the  Congress  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  for  those 
who  want  to  protect  the  jobless,  the 
homeless,  the  aged,  and  the  children 
of  this  country,  vote  for  the  Fauntroy 
substitute  today.  For  those  who  would 
like  to  see  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1982  with  a  surplus,  vote  for  the 
Fauntroy  substitute  today.  For  those 
who  want  to  see  us  maintjtin  a  viable 
and  strong  national  defense,  vote  for 
the  Fauntroy  substitute  today.  I  call 
upcm  my  colleagues  today  to  Join  with 
the  members  of  the  CmiiTessional 
Black  Caucus  and  other  caucuses  here 
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In  the  Congress  in  supporting  the 
Fnuntroy  substitute,  this  vital  substi- 
tute that  will  be  so  important  to  the 
American  people  today. 

Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAOE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  housing  component  of  this  budget 
provides  $32  billion  budget  authority 
for  section  8  subskUied  housing  and 
for  conventional  public  housing.  This 
amount  Is  $12.4  billion  more  than  the 
amount  rectMnmended  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

It  would  fund  about  280.000  housing 
units  as  compared  with  the  175.000 
housing  units  under  the  Reagan  plan 
based  on  a  unit  mix  of  50  percent  new 
OHistruction  and  substantial  rehab 
and  50  percent  existing  units  and  mod- 
erate rehabilitation.  This  is  far  short 
of  the  600.000  units  which  are  general- 
ly recognised  as  needed  to  house  those 
Americans  who  still  lack  safe,  decent. 
and  sanitary  housing:  but.  it  more 
nearly  meets  the  minimal  numbers  of 
units  which  this  Nation  must  provide 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  momentum 


toward  our  commitments  to  housing 
every  American. 

The  CBC  budget,  additionally,  main- 
tains the  full  funding  levels  author- 
ized in  last  year's  housing  bill  for  the 
comprehensive  public  housing  mod- 
ernization program.  There  are  pres- 
ently more  than  1  million  units  of 
public  housing  worth  more  than  $65 
billion  in  replacement  costs.  It  is  an 
important  and  sizable  housing  re- 
source which  must  be  preserved  and 
maintained  in  a  manner  which  will 
serve  those  who  rely  upon  it  for  their 
housing.  In  addition  to  preservation  of 
this  housing  stock,  the  comprehensive 
public  housing  modernization  program 
will  lessen  the  need  for  steadily  in- 
creasing operating  subsidies  by  en- 
abling the  PHA's  to  make  their  facili- 
ties weatherproof,  energy  efficient, 
and  cost  efficient. 

Operating  subsidies,  additionally, 
would  be  allowed  at  $1.3  billion  which 
would  enable  seriously  distressed 
PHA's  to  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions. In  testimony  before  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  Just  this  past  week.  Sec- 
retary Pierce  indicated  concern  over 
whether  or  not  his  Department  would 
have  adequate  resources  to  meet  de- 
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mands  on  the  operating  subsidies. 
Under  the  proposal  of  the  CBC,  there 
would  be  adequate  resources. 

The  housing  component  of  the  CBC 
budget,  finally,  does  not  require  a  rent 
Increase  for  those  residing  in  conven- 
tional public  housing.  These,  who  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  who 
reside  in  what  are  often  considered  to 
be  housing  of  the  last  resort,  do  not 
have  funds  to  pay  what  amounts  to  a 
20-percent  increase  in  their  rent.  The 
actual  dollars  may  not  be  very  much: 
but,  as  a  percentage  of  their  incomes- 
rising  as  it  has  been  proposed  from  25 
to  30  percent— would  be  especially  de- 
bilitating upon  these  poor  families. 
Let  me  point  out  that  unlike  section  8 
assisted  housing,  the  income  eligibility 
for  public  housing  is  at  or  below  50 
percent  of  median  incomes.  That  is 
the  poverty  level  and  we  ought  to  be 
very  sensitive  to  asking  those  who  are 
at  the  poverty  level  to  pay  more  than 
they  do  now. 

In  our  public  housing  programs,  the 
wiser  course  of  action  would  be  to  ac- 
celerate the  modernization  program  so 
that  the  costs  of  operations  can  be  re- 
duced rather  than  to  seek  increases  to 
meet  these  costs. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Bforyland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  views  on  reconciliation,  a 
heretofore  relatively  unused  proce- 
dure whk:h  is  now  being  used  to  de- 
prive authorizing  committees  of  their 
function  of  legislating  in  their  Jurisdic- 
tional areas. 

Although  the  Budget  Act  speaks  in 
terms  of  amounts  to  be  saved  and  does 
not  confer  upon  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee Jurisdiction  over  the  terms  of 
authorizing  legislation,  in  practice  It  Is 
being  used  to  establish  a  new  super 
committee.  Although  the  resolution 
before  the  House  does  not  specify  the 
program  changes  which  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  others  would 
be  required  to  make,  the  dollar 
amounts  in  the  case  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  are  so  large  that  we 
really  have  little  choice.  I  find  this  to 
be  especially  onerous  when  savings  are 
to  be  required  not  only  for  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  but  also  the  2  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  in  one  of  which  this  Con- 
gress will  no  longer  even  exist. 

Under  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  the 
House.  Small  Business  Committee 
would  be  required  to  make  $118  mil- 
lion, $152  million,  and  $211  million  in 
savings  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1984.  The  appro- 
priate savings  in  outlays  would  be  $71 
million,  $144  million,  and  $192  million. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  these  sav- 
ings are  not  savings  in  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration but  rather  are  reductions 
in  new  loans  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  made  from  repayments  of 
loans  made  in  prior  years  which  were 
fully  budgeted  for  in  those  prior  years. 

These  changes  could  be  made  by 
eliminating  seven  programs  which  pro- 
vide nonphysical  disaster  loans,  such 
as  loans  to  small  businesses  displaced 
by  Federal  projects,  and  by  increasing 
the  interest  rate  on  natural  disaster 
loans  to  14  percent. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  everyone's 
time  explaining  the  harm  that  this 
will  do  but  I  do  want  to  state  for  the 
record  that  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
that  this  budget  resolution  mandates 
that  we  return  to  our  prior  practice  of 
legislating  the  nature  and  extent  of 
disaster  assistance  depending  upon  the 
occurence  of  a  major  disaster.  We  will 


no  longer  have  a  permanent  disaster 
loan  program  which  the  Members  can 
defend  when  their  constituents  are 
confronted  with  tornadoes,  floods,  and 
hurricanes.  As  a  result,  a  major  disas- 
ter will  occur  and  at  that  time  Mem- 
bers will  nish  to  sponsor  and  promote 
legislation  to  provide  extremely  low 
interest  loans  and  possibly  even  grants 
to  disaster  victims. 

The  primary  reason  I  rise  today  is  to 
oppose  the  Latta  substitute.  Under 
this  substitute  provision,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  would  be  required 
to  reduce  authorizations  or  to  take 
other  steps  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  of  $371  million.  $487 
million,  and  $554  million  in  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1984,  respectively. 
The  corresponding  savings  in  outlays 
would  be  $247  million.  $459  million. 
and  $533  million. 

Again  the  Small  Business  Committee 
is  not  being  given  specific  directives  as 
to  how  these  savings  are  to  be  effectu- 
ated. In  addition  to  the  disaster  sav- 
ings noted  above,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  intent  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  to  also  slash  the 
amount  of  direct  and  guaranteed  SBA 
loans  to  small  businesses  by  25  per- 
cent. 

This  would  mean  that  only  $260  mil- 
lion would  be  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  direct  loans  to  the  entire 
small  business  community.  This  would 
have  a  severely  detrimental  impact 
not  only  on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity in  general  but  also  particularly 
upon  those  segments  which  have 
historically  been  denied  access  to 
credit  markets,  such  as  minorities, 
women,  and  the  handicapped. 

It  would  also  mean  that  only  $3.1 
billion  would  be  available  in  loan  guar- 
antees and  I  stress  that  these  are  guar- 
antees, not  loans.  The  savings  to  be 
achieved  by  lopping  off  $1  billion  in 
guarantees  is  less  than  $10  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SBA  has  already  reacted  to  pro- 
posed cuts  in  1981  guarantees  by  re- 
ducing to  70  percent  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  loan  which  they  will  guar- 
antee in  most  cases.  This  may  expand 
the  number  of  small  businesses  to 
which  SBA  provides  assistance  under  a 
reduced  program  level,  but  it  certainly 
also  tends  to  restrict  SBA  assistance  to 
the  cream  of  the  crop,  those  small 
businesses  with  the  best  credit  rating. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute upon  those  small  businesses  need- 
ing assistance  through  the  SBA  would 


be  devastating.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  only  those  small  businesses 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
any  other  source  which  are  eligible  to 
seek  SBA  assistance.  Should  the  Latta 
substitute  be  adopted,  we  would  be 
withdrawing  that  meager  assistance 
and  would  be  denying  any  financial  as- 
sistance to  some  42.000  small  business- 
es in  the  next  3  years.  Since  all  of 
these  42.000  small  businesses  cannot 
obtain  credit  from  any  other  source, 
the  net  effect  will  be  to  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  enter  or  remain  in  the 
small  business  community.  Their 
demise  will  be  certain  and  the  only  un- 
certainty is  the  amount  of  additional 
Federal  expenditures  in  other  areas 
which  will  be  needed  in  order  to  assist 
them,  their  families,  and  their  employ- 
ees. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Delegate  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  FAUirr- 

ROY). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KBCORDKD  VOTE 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  69,  noes 
356,  not  voting  5. 
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D  1700 

Mr.  HERTEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
D  1715 

AlOENSMKirr  IN  THX  NATUM  OF  A  SUBSTTTUTK 
OrratCD  BY  MH.  OBXT 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  printed  in  the  Rbcoro? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered   by   Mr.    Obey:   Strike   all   after   the 
resolving  <Jauae  and  Inaert  in  Ueu  tbereof 
the  following: 
That- 
TTTLE  I— REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 

SIONAL  BtJDOET  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1»80. 

Sec.  102.  (axi).  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $010,900,000,000.  and 
the  net  amoimt  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  $2,000,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $723,000,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
OUtUys  Is  $M2.40O,0OO.0OO: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  econom- 
ic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
Is     $51,500,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $994,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,500,000,000,  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  is  $85,200,000,000, 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $66,200,000,000. 


(b)  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1980. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,050,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $9,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $23,800,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regioflal  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,150,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,850,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$252,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $227,450,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,600,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  04,550,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 
(B>  OutUys,  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $80,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,600,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $1,200,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$28,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$28,900,000,000. 
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TITLE  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
ORE88IONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  I9«2.  1983.  AND 
1984 

Sac.  201.  The  Congren  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $717,050,000,000;  and  the  net 
amoimt  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  Is 
$2,350,000,000: 

(2)  the  approprUte  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $793,700,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  U  $716,550,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  -f  $500,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,033,900,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  sUtutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is 
$39,800,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1981,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outUys 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Natioiial  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$219,600,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $189,750,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,650,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $10,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,350,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,100,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

( 8 )  Transportation  ( 400 ): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $84,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $74,700,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$280,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,400,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays.  $24,050,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,150,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $88,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,450,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $750,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$34,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,600,000,000. 

Sac.  203.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  C^redit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  Federal  credit  activity  for  fiscal  year 
1982  are— 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$61,250,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $87,750,000,000; 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $68,750,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  fimctional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $000,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$7,800,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $9,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$150,000,000; 

(C)  New  secontUry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,800,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $000,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $000,000,600,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$9,100,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $2,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 


(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$16,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $42,300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $1,150,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000: 

(C)  New  secMidary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      li^an      obligations. 
$600,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  1(mui  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,400,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  icom- 
mitments.  $000,000,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$23,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  sectHidary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $000,000,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

$000,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $000,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $000,000,000,000. 

( 18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$000,000,000,000; 
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<B)  New  primary  loui  guarantee  commlt- 
menti.  1000.000.000.000; 

(C)  New  aeooodary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. tOOO.000.000.000. 

<!•)  Undtetrtbuted  OffsetUns  ReceipU 
(MO): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons. 
$000,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. tooo.000.000.000: 

(C)  New  aeeoodary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 9000.000.000.000. 

(c>  It  la  the  aeiMe  of  the  Congreas  that  the 
Presklait  and  the  Coogreas.  through  the  ap- 
propriatloiia  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1963  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Ooremment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $34,890,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$36,400,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$67,790,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,790,000,000. 

8k.  304.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1963 


(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enuea  Is  as  f  oUowa: 
Flacal  year  1963:  $790,990,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1964:  $867,000,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  ss  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $33,800,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  9000.000,000.000: 
(3)   the  appropriate   level  of  total   new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1963:  $860,400,000,000: 
Flacal  year  1964:  $934,850,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  ss  follows: 

Flacal  year  1963:  $775,660,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1964:  9638.100,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  snd  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  +$15,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1084:  -t- $39,700,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,052,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $1,050,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  or  decreased  is  ss  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1963:  -t- $18,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:     $2,100,000,000. 

Sac.  306.  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defenae  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$265,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $225,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$291,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $260,450,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  ( 150): 
Flacal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,400,000,000: 
<B)  OutUys.  $11,800,000,000. 


(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,550,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $3,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,450,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,600,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,850,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,650,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $03,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $93,850,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$308,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $273,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$329,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $297,200,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,250,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $25,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,150,000,000. 


( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  94.650,000.000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $4,660,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1063: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,250,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,400,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,350,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$40,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$45,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,600,000,000. 

Sac.  206.  The  question  of  indexing  is  a 
central  part  of  developing  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  Federal  budget  is 
subject  to  Indexing  either  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly. Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
Indexing  question  and  its  implication  for 
the  process  of  Federal  budgeting,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  leadership  of 
both  parties  should  form  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  indexing 
reform  to  be  implemented  no  later  than 
fiscal  year  1984. 

TITLE  III-PROVIDING  RECONCIU- 
ATION  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 

PaHT  A— ReCONCIUATIOR  IllSTRDCTIOItS 

Sac.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 
within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $48,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $274,000,000  in  outlays,  to 
reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$48,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$257,000,000  in  outlays  and  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1084  by  $174,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $386,000,000  in  out- 
lays: 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $1,029,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,029,000,000  in  out- 
lays to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $1,056,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,056,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
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spending  for  fiscal  year  1084  by  $686,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $686,000,000  In  out- 
lays; 

(3)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$1,850,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,640,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $2,244,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,338,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $3,161,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $2,946,000,000  in  outlays; 

(4)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1082  by 
$749,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$629,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $975,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $845,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1,860,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,230,000,000  in  ouUays; 

(5)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $5,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  $4,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $3,000,000 
in  outlays; 

(6)  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$340,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$255,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $340,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $340,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $340,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $340,000,000  in  outlays; 

(7)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  reconunend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $400,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $500,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $500,000,000  in  outlays; 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$99,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$99,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $150,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $160,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $160,000,000  in  outlays; 

(9)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  reconunend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$5,430,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,524,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $7,869,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,026,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $9,496,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $9,742,000,000  in  outlays; 

(10)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $223,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$231,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $200,000,000  in 


budget  authority  and  $231,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1964  by  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $331,000,000  in  outlays; 

(11)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  recommend  program 
changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  q^ending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $200,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $200,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  in  outlays; 

(12)  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $118,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $71,000,000  in  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $152,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$144,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $211,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $192,000,000  in  out- 
lays; 

(13)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $110,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $110,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $108,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $108,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $106,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $106,000,000  in  out- 
lays; 

(14)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $2,535,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,175,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  $2,140,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $6,610,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$1,725,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,355,000,000  in  outlays. 

Sac.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bH2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $878,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,104,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,228,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,387,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $1,704,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,866,000,000  in  outlays; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $1,029,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,029,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 

1983  by  $1,056,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,056,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $686,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $686,000,000  in  out- 
lays; 

(3)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $400,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $500,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $500,000,000  in  outlays: 

(4)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  recommend  program  changes  in  laws 


within  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  pending 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $2^35.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,425,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $2,615,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $6,985,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$2,475,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,005,000,000  in  outUys; 

(5)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $5,000,000 
in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $4,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$3,000,000  in  outlays; 

(6)  the  Senate  C^onunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  recommend  program 
changes  In  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$5,770,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,779,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $8,209,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,366,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $9,836,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $10,082,000,000  in  outlays; 

(7)  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  recommend  pro- 
gram changes  in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction 
to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
$1,269,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$989,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,364,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,378,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1,941,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,746,000,000  in  outlays; 

(8)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Environment  shall  recommend 
program  changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1982 
by  $323,000,000  in  budget  authority  aitd 
$231,000,000  in  outlays,  to  reduce  spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  by  $200,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $231,000,000  in  out- 
lays, and  to  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $231,000,000  in  outlays: 

(9)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  recommend  program  changes  in 
laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce  sp«id- 
ing  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $118,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $71,000,000  In  outlays, 
to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $152,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$144,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $211,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $192,000,000  in  out- 
lays;. 

(10)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  recommend  program  changes 
in  laws  within  its  Jurisdiction  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $110,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $110,000,000  in  out- 
lays, to  reduce  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $108,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $108,000,000  in  outlays,  and  to  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $106,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $106,000,000  in  out- 
lays; 

Sec.  303.  Not  later  than  June  15.  1981.  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  and  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  reconunendatlons 
without  any  substantive  revision. 
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Pabt  B— KaroKCBisMT  lIXABinus 
Sic  311.  (a)  No  blU  or  reaolutlon  provld- 

int- 
(i)  new  budiet  authority  for  fiscal  year 

IMS.  or 
(»  new  spendlnc  authority  described  in 

nctlon  401(cK3KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 

effective  in  fiscal  year  1982— 

which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdlTiston  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
BTBSB  has  eomitieted  setion  on  the  second 
eoocurrent  resolution  mi  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  repcHted  under  section  310  of 
such  Act,  and  on  any  reoonciliaUon  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resolution. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  bills 
and  resohitlons  for  which  a  conference 
report  has  been  fUed  in  either  House  prior 
to  final  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution. 

Purr  C— iMraovD  AumnsraATivs 

PaOCSDUHB 

Sk.  321.  Whereas  the  results  of  surveys  of 
the  Offices  of  the  Inspectors  General  and 
hearings  with  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Inspectors  Gener- 
al of  the  Cabinet  departmenU  indicate  mis- 
management, indifference,  and  occasional 
abuse  of  public  trust  in  the  financial  admin- 
istration of  Federal  programs:  whereas  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Indicates  that. 
with  improved  management  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  in  some  cases,  the  enactment  of 
legislation  needed  to  provide  stronger  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  net  savings  from 
the  President's  budget  of  (4.850.000,000  are 
achievable  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  addition- 
al savings  of  M.ISO.OOO.OOO  are  schievable 
for  nscal  years  1983  and  1984.  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress,  that  the  newly  created 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  should 
prepare  comprehensive,  long-term  plans  en- 
compassing at  a  minimum  debt  collection, 
procurement  procedures,  resolution  of  audit 
flndings,  and  the  other  areas  of  possible 
budget  savings  through  Improved  adminis- 
trative procedures  covered  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  that  necessary 
legislation  to  implement  these  plans  be  sut>- 
mitted  to  Congress  no  later  than  June  1, 
1981. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRliiAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

ICr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin or  anyone  in  the  leadership  if 
they  could  give  an  indication  to  the 
Members  of  what  the  plan  is  for  today 
and  the  further  disposition  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  sufferance 
of  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I 
would  yield  to  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  few  an  answer. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  jrield.  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment to  which  I  think  the  minority 
leattership  is  amenable,  to  the  effect 
that  \we  shall  vote  upon  the  Obey 
ent  this  evening. 

ler  of  the  bill,  the  gentle- 

C^lahoma  (Mr.  Johes).  and 

of  the  Obey  amendment 


both  feel  that  with  diligence  we  can 
hope  to  complete  the  debate  perhaps 
within  an  hour  and  then  have  a  vote 
on  the  Obey  amendment  this  evening. 

Tomorrow  we  would  come  in  at  11 
o'clock  as  originally  planned;  and 
when  we  come  in  tomorrow  and 
resume  debate,  the  Latta-Oramm  sub- 
stitute would  be  in  order.  We  suggest 
that  3  hours  of  debate  should  be  made 
in  order  upon  that  substitute,  to  lie 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jems),  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  and  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
those  3  hours  of  general  debate,  it 
would  be  in  order  to  vote  on  the  Latta- 
Oramm  substitute. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  that  answer.  It  is  suc- 
cinct and  based  on  a  hope  this  eve- 
ning. I  will  not  propound  any  further 
questions  as  to  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
being  the  case,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tomorrow  when  we  come  Into  ses- 
sion the  Latta-Oramm  substitute  shall 
be  considered,  that  we  shall  have  3 
hours  of  debate  upon  that  substitute, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Oklahoma,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Joms).  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  the 
ranlting  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee^ 

Mr.  WEISS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to 
be  discussing  tomorrow  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Latta-Oramm  substitute 
the  most  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  have  hit  this  floor  perhaps  in 
the  last  20  or  30  years.  It  wiU  totally 
reverse  the  national  direction. 

To  suggest  to  this  body  or  to  the 
American  people  that  we  limit  our- 
selves to  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
side  of  the  majority  to  oppose  that 
radical  departure.  I  think,  does  a  dis- 
service not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
the  Nation. 

I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  r^ad  and  printed  in  the 

RCCORD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  remarks  made  earlier  in  the 
day.  remarks  with  which  I  agree,  that 
only  God  can  save  the  Jones  amend- 
ment at  this  point.  I  thought  that 
rather  than  try  to  persuade  this  body 
with  my  rhetoric  I  might  begin  my  re- 


marks by  simply  taking  my  harmonica 
and  playing  a  chonis  of.  "Oh  What  a 
Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus." 

But  in  the  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
reason  is  still  allowed  to  penetrate  leg- 
islative debate,  what  I  would  like  to  do 
is  explain  the  amendment  and  explain 
my  reasons  for  urging  support  for  it. 

Very  basically,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides in  budget  authority  for  $793.7 
billion,  in  outlays  for  $176.5  billion 
and  revenues  for  $717  billion  with  no 
deficit  in  either  1982.  1983.  or  1984.  It 
provides  for  a  surplus  of  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1982.  a  $15.3  billion  sur- 
plus in  1983.  and  a  $29.7  billion  sur- 
plus in  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  in  perspective 
the  amendment,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain how  the  President's  budget  itself 
cuts  the  previous  Carter  budget. 

I  guess  I  should  assiune,  given  the 
mood  of  the  House,  that  one  always 
has  a  better  chance  with  a  rational 
amendment  if  no  one  is  listening  to  it 
anyway.  But,  nonetheless,  let  me  try 
to  put  in  perspective  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

President  Carter  presented  a  budget 
of  about  $740  billion.  President 
Reagan  suggested  that  we  reduce  that 
budget  to  about  $695  billion.  He  did  it 
in  the  following  ways:  He  said  that  on 
defense  we  sought  to  increase  the  de- 
fense budget  from  $161  billion  last 
year  to  almost  $200  billion  this  year. 

For  elderly  and  retirement  pro- 
grams, which  also  total  about  $200  bil- 
lion, he  suggested  a  $3  billion  to  $4  bil- 
lion cut,  a  small  reduction  in  those 
programs.  Interest  will  make  up  an- 
other almost  $100  billion,  closer  to  $90 
bUlion. 

So  what  we  will  see  in  the  Reagan 
budget  is  that  the  three  fastest  grow- 
ing items  In  the  budget,  defense,  enti- 
tlement programs,  and  interest,  will  be 
cut  the  least.  In  fact,  if  you  add  those 
three  items  together,  you  find  that  for 
those  three  items  in  total  the  Reagan 
administration  is  above  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

Then  we  get  to  the  question  of  veter- 
ans' programs  and  unemployment 
compensation  and  you  will  have  in 
that  portion  of  the  budget  atmut  $45 
billion  to  $46  billion,  depending  upon 
what  happens  in  the  economy. 

So  what  we  really  get  down  to  are 
the  last  two  portions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  programs  for  nonelderly 
poor  and  programs  for  investments  in 
the  future  economic  health  and  social 
well  being  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  most  people  believe  that 
all  you  have  to  do  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  eliminate  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  in  welfare  programs.  The 
fact  is  that  is  a  lot  of  baloney.  The 
deficit  this  year  will  probably  be  close 
to  $60  billion  and  if  we  eliminated  all 
programs  for  the  nonelderly  poor  we 
would  still  have  a  $20  billion  deficit  be- 
cause the  total  amount  of  money  in 
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the  Carter  budget  for  nonelderly  poor 
programs,  was  about  $40  billion,  one- 
third  of  which  goes  to  blind  and  dis- 
abled people. 

Assuming  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
hack  up  benefits  for  the  blind  and  the 
disabled,  the  President  has  suggested, 
in  effect,  that  out  of  the  remaining 
$25  billion  for  nonelderly  poor,  we  cut 
between  $6  biUion  and  $7  bUlion.  That 
is  a  lot  of  money  for  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  in  society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obct) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Then  we  get  to  the  in- 
vestment portion  of  the  budget.  In 
that  portion  of  the  budget  President 
Carter  recommended  an  expenditure 
of  atiout  $187  billion.  It  is  this  portion 
of  the  budget  where  we  find  the  larg- 
est number  of  Reagan  cuts  being  con- 
centrated, about  $33  billion. 

Now  we  can  debate  the  quality  of 
some  of  those  investments.  Some  of 
the  investments.  I  think,  are  marginal. 
Some.  I  think,  are  turkeys  and  some,  I 
tliink.  are  terribly  important  to  the 
future  economic  productivity  of  the 
country. 

It  is  in  this  section  of  the  budget,  for 
instance,  that  we  find  Job  training  pro- 
grams. It  is  in  this  section  of  the 
budget  that  we  find  education  pro- 
grams, student  aid  programs.  It  is  in 
this  section  of  the  budget  that  we  find 
the  science  programs  that  build  the 
base  of  knowledge  from  which  almost 
all  other  benefits  flow.  It  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  budget  that  we  find  the  in- 
vestments in  the  physical  plant  of  the 
country,  whether  it  be  highway  con- 
struction or  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  or  airport  construction, 
or,  you  name  it. 
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This  is  where  President  Reagan 
makes  three-quarters  of  the  cuts  that 
he  recommends  in  his  budget.  Out  of 
that  $700  billion  package— the  Jones 
package  tries  to  move  around  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  spending  in  the 
budget  to  mitigate  to  some  extent  the 
investment  mistakes  and  the  equity 
mistakes  made  by  the  administration. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
tries  to  move  around  a  little  over  an- 
other one-half  of  1  percent,  so  I  guess 
we  could  call  it  the  2-percent  solution. 
It  Is,  frankly,  not  much  of  a  solution 
because  we  are  recognizing  the  politi- 
cal realities  of  the  times  and  the  politi- 
cal reality  of  where  the  votes  lie  on 
this  floor.  We  are  simply  suggesting 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  move  aroimd  2 
percent  of  the  money  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  order  to  make  it  a 
little  more  effective  economically,  a 
little  less  inflationary,  and  a  little 
more  merciful. 


I  would  like  to  nm  through  some  of 
the  Qiecific  items  called  for  in  the 
amendment.  Under  the  category  of 
what  I  would  call  productivity-increas- 
ing amendments,  we  provide  for  a  $45 
million  increase,  or  rather  we  try  to  re- 
store a  small  portion  of  the  cuts  made 
in  the  National  Science  programs:  for 
instance,  training  new  scientists.  Mr. 
Stokks  and  I  earlier  were  talking 
about  a  meeting  we  had  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  today  with  10 
Nobel  laureates  in  science.  Mr. 
Watson,  who  is  the  Nobel  Prize  winner 
for  his  discoveries  in  the  field  of  DNA 
research,  said  this: 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to  be  number 
one,  we  have  to  use  our  genius.  That  comes 
out  and  is  expressed  tiirough  science. 

And  yet.  this  budget  makes  major  re- 
ductions in  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  science  research. 
We  will  be  spending  $300  biUion  this 
year  on  health  care,  for  instance,  but 
we  will  be  spending  only  $1.5  billion  on 
basic  health-related  science  to  expand 
our  base  of  knowledge  to  avoid  some 
of  those  huge  costs  and  huge  expendi- 
tures in  future  years. 

For  NASA,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Space  Shuttle  is  a  g(x>d  invest- 
ment. We  will  be  investing  $16  billion 
on  tliat  space  truck  before  we  are  fin- 
ished. This  amendment  tries  to  restore 
$23  million  in  outlays,  so  that  we  do 
not  cut  as  deeply  as  has  President 
Reagan,  to  the  portion  of  the  NASA 
budget  which  transfers  what  we  learn 
on  the  space  program  to  earthly  appli- 
cations. Now,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  Space  Shuttle  work  is  valuable  be- 
cause of  everything  we  can  apply  here 
on  Elarth.  We  will  try  to  apply  it  here 
on  Earth. 

The  CHAIR&CAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  pnweed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Bfo.  OBEY.  We  will  try  to  restore 
about  $20  million  in  outlay  and  $400 
million  in  budget  authority  so  that  the 
22  States  including  my  own  who  will 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  do  so.  will  be 
able  to  (X)ntinue  their  sewage  treat- 
ment (instruction  programs  over  the 
next  year.  We  restore  a  small  amount 
of  money  for  the  Northeast  Corridor 
for  trackage  improvement. 

We  restore  $800  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $400  million  in  outlays 
for  education  and  training.  Under  the 
Reagan  budget  we  are  going  to  raise 
the  cost  to  a  student  who  must  borrow 
the  maximiim  in  order  to  go  to  school, 
by  $4,000  over  the  life  of  that  loan.  We 
are  trying  to  provide  a  little  bit  of 
money  in  the  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram so  tliat  we  can  mitigate  some  of 
the  disasters  that  occur  from  the  cut- 
backs in  student  aid  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

We  also  try  to  bring  youth  training 
programs  back  up  to  the  1981  fiscal 


year  level  on  the  grounds  that  if  we 
are  going  to  eliminate  CETA.  and  if  we 
are  going  to  fold  the  adult  training 
programs  and  the  youth  training  pro- 
grams into  one  package,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  cutting  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  Young  Adult  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  all  the  other  pro- 
grams that  provide  some  Job  training 
and  work  experience  for  young  people, 
we  ought  at  least  to  make  as  great  an 
effort  as  we  did  last  year.  Even  under 
my  amendment  we  will  not  because  of 
inflation,  but  we  will  at  least  be 
making  a  somewhat  greater  effort 
than  the  Reagan  budget  would  make. 

We  also  try  to  add  $50  million  for 
health  research,  for  obvious  reasons. 
We  try  to  restore  a  small  portion  of 
the  sch(x>l  lunch  cut.  We  try  to  restore 
about  $170  million  above  the  Jones 
cut.  We  try  to  keep  the  economic  de- 
velopment commissions  going  by  pro- 
viding for  a  $100  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $6  million  in  outlays  in  ad- 
dition for  those  regional  commissions. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  we  surely 
fund  SPRO.  The  Latta  amendment 
does  not  provide  any  funding  for 
SPRO  directly  with  the  Federal 
budget.  The  Jones  amendment  pro- 
vides for  partial  f imding.  I  believe  fun- 
damentally that  the  most  important 
national  defense  vote  we  can  cast  is  a 
vote  to  fully  fimd  the  strategic  petro- 
leum oil  reserve.  If  we  do  not  fill  it 
today  when  we  have  an  oil  glut  in  the 
market,  we  will  rue  the  day  next  time 
we  have  a  supply  interruption  because 
of  events  which  occtir  in  the  Middle 
East  or  anywhere  else. 

The  next  category  is  what  I  would 
call  savings  and  reduction  of  subsidies. 
We  save  approximately  $600  million 
by  reducing  the  amount  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  we  would  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  low-interest  loans  under  the 
military  credit  sales  program.  We 
return  that  program  to  the  amount  re- 
quested by  President  Carter.  That  still 
provides  over  a  60-percent  increase 
above  last  year's  operating  level. 

We  save  $200  million  by  requiring 
that  all  water  projects,  many  of  which 
have  zero  interest  rate  and  some  of 
which  have  2-percent  interest  rates 
which  are  charged  to  the  power  com- 
panies participating  in  those  water 
projects  and  their  no  interest  loans. 
We  provide  that  if  you  are  going  to 
charge  REA  8.5  percent  on  loans,  then 
we  do  the  same  thing  for  water  proj- 
ects. We  charge  the  same  interest 
rates  on  water  projects  around  the 
country.  This  saves  $200  million. 

We  restore  $50  million  for  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  simply  on 
the  grounds  that  if  we  cannot  take 
care  of  those  kids,  we  do  not  belong 
here.  We  restore  $75  million  for  Juve- 
nile Justice  programs,  and  save  $200 
million  on  the  dairy  support  price  pro- 
gram by  recommending  implementa- 
tion of  section  22  of  the  Agriculture 
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Adjustment  Act  to  Umlt  casein   Im- 
ports. 

Under  the  catecory  of  what  I  would 
call  "a  little  more  Justice  and  little 
more  mercy  amendments."  we  add 
$100  million  to  elderly  nutrition  and 
home  health  care  programs.  That  will 
restore  one-half— one-half— of  the 
value  of  services  those  programs  will 
lose  by  the  elimination  of  CETA  work- 
ers, who  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
keep  those  programs  alive.  We  do  not 
restore  the  CETA  workers,  but  we  do 
restore  one-half  of  the  dollar  amount 
of  the  value  that  those  CETA  workers 
provided  for  those  programs  in  the 
past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obcy 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  We  restore  $300  million 
that  the  administration  cut  In  unem- 
ployment compensation  because  we  do 
not  beUeve  it  makes  sense  to  count  un- 
employed people  as  being  employed 
for  purposes  of  determinlni;  triggers 
on  unemployment  compensation  at 
the  SUte  level.  We  also  add  $50  mil- 
lion to  eliminate  the  proposed  90-day 
waiting  period  for  some  poor  soul  who 
is  aged  and  disabled,  and  is  trying  to 
become  eligible  for  SSI  benefits,  and 
we  try  to  restore  $100  million  on  the 
emergency  energy  assistance  program 
for  persons  who  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  grossly  increased  energy  prices  to 
heat  their  homes,  but  for  whom  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  assistance  is 
being  recommended  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

We  try  to  restore  $10  million  to  pro- 
tect those  senior  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  62  and  65  who  would  lose  the 
minimum  benefit  and  would  otherwise 
qualify  for  SSI  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
65. 

Now,  how  do  we  get  to  a  balanced 
budget?  We  get  to  a  t>alanced  budget 
by.  first  of  all.  implementing  some  of 
the  savings  which  I  have  mentioned 
here,  and  fiuther  by  making  two  addi- 
tional adjustments.  No.  1.  we  assume 
that  there  will  be  the  tax  cut  recom- 
mended in  the  committee  proposal, 
both  for  businesses  and  for  individ- 
uals, but  we  assume  that  we  will  do  ex- 
actly what  President  Kennedy  did.  We 
simply  assume  that  the  productivity 
building  business  tax  cuts  will  be 
passed  first.  We  assiune  that  we  will 
also  vote  on  individual  tax  cuts,  but 
that  we  will  delay  their  implementa- 
tion until  January  1983. 

The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  suggest 
that  we  ought  to.  for  instance,  reduce 
the  lienefits  which  your  truly  needy 
Ma  and  Pa  oil  companies  of  the  world 
are  getting  under  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. We  are  suggesting  that  we 
limit  that  subsidy  to  the  same  per 
barrel  subsidy  that  those  oil  compa- 


nies were  receiving  when  the  last  ad- 
justment was  made  in  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  before  deregulated  oil  prices 
expanded  by  a  factor  of  five  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  which  those  oil 
companies  get  on  every  barrel  under 
the  depletion  program. 

We  also  provide,  since  we  are  cutting 
food  stamps  which  have  a  per  meal 
subsidy  of  about  43  cents,  and  since  we 
are  going  after  the  double-dipping 
third  graders  who  are  eligible  not  only 
for  the  school  lunch  program  but  also 
for  food  stamp  programs,  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  if  we  are  going  after  those 
kids,  we  ought  to  also  go  after  the  tax 
deductible  business  lunch.  Why  should 
we  provide  for  those  kinds  of  reduced 
programs  I  have  Just  mentioned,  but 
then  not  lay  a  glove  on  the  $9.20  subsi- 
dy that  occurs  on  a  $20  business 
Itmch?  Why  should  we  not  say  to  a 
businessman.  "You  can  travel  first 
class  if  you  want,  and  you  can  contin- 
ue to  have  your  business  costs  deduct- 
ed, but  on  air  travel  we  will  only  allow 
you  to  deduct  the  coach  class  equiva- 
lent. You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
ask  Uncle  Sam  to  foot  the  bill  for  first- 
class  service  as  well. 

We  also  suggest  that  we  eliminate 
the  tax  exemption  for  corporations 
doing  business  in  American  posses- 
sions, most  especially  Puerto  Rico. 

This  gives  us  a  balanced  budget.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  a  lot  of  time  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  offering  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  balanced  budgets  are  ap- 
propriate in  all  economic  conditions, 
but  based  on  what  we  have  seen  over 
the  last  2  years,  I  do  believe  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  try  to  reach  a  balanced 
budget  this  year. 

Henry  Kaufman  has  made  quite 
clear  his  concern,  and  I  know  very  few 
people  more  respected.  He  has  made 
clear  his  concern  that  if  we  do  not 
have  a  balanced  budget,  if  we  do  not 
delay  those  individual  income  taxes, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  sig- 
nals going  out  to  the  money  markets 
which  are  going  to  force  the  high  in- 
terest rates  in  this  country  that  will 
kUl  off  housing.  kUl  off  the  ability  of 
kids  to  go  to  school,  kill  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  grow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jettords  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  We  are  suggesting  that  it 
is  not  productive  to  cut  youth  training 
funds.  We  are  suggesting  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive to  cut  science  research  at  a 
time  when  our  major  economic  and 
military  competitors  are  increasing 
theirs.  We  are  suggesting  that  it  is  not 
productive  to  cut  health  programs  by 
25  percent,  and  cut  education  pro- 
grams by  25  percenL 
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We  are  suggesting  that  It  is  not  cost 
effective  to  cut  the  PSRO's  and  the 
HSA's  and  the  HMO's,  which  are 
about  the  only  three  mechanisms  we 
have  to  control  health  care  costs  in 
this  coimtry. 

Where  is  the  equity,  as  I  said,  in 
going  after  the  double-dipping  third 
graders  and  not  touching  first-class  air 
fares  and  business  lunches?  How  can 
we  cut  the  programs  that  help  the 
needy  poor  and  help  the  elderly  pay 
their  fuel  bills  but  allow  the  profits  of 
oil  companies,  under  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  alone,  to  go  up  by  five  times 
since  1975? 

This  amendment,  in  my  honest  judg- 
ment will  give  us  less  Inflation,  it  will 
give  us  a  greater  ability  to  stimulate 
productivity,  and  it  will  provide  us,  I 
think,  with  a  far  more  humane  ap- 
proach than  the  administration's 
package.  It  is  not  a  frontal  attack  on 
the  administration's  program.  We  are 
moving  around,  in  terms  of  money 
spent  annually,  2  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  believe  if  the 
Members  will  look  at  the  merits  and 
look  at  the  individual  items,  they 
would  support  this  amendment  and 
not  the  Gramm-Latta  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  later. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEIY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  would  like  to  talk  to  that  last 
aspect  the  gentleman  mentioned.  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  review  his  sub- 
stitute, and  I  must  say  that  it  is  one 
which  I  can  agree  with.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  only  one  in  my  mind,  under  the 
economic  circumstances,  which  meets 
the  President's  overall  goals  but  still 
does  what  should  be  done  to  help 
adjust  or  achieve  proper  attitudes  in 
our  society. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  speak 
to  those  who  are  concerned  about  how 
their  mail  is  ninning  on  popularity.  I 
took  this  budget  seriously  this  year.  I 
went  out  and  first  polled  my  people 
and  then  proposed  my  own  alterna- 
tive. I  made  them  aware  of  what  the 
President's  proposal  did.  explaining  to 
them  that  I  supported  the  President 
but  I  did  not  support  what  he  was 
doing. 

I  must  say  that  when  I  compared  my 
alternative  that  I  proposed  with  that 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
proposed  today,  it  agrees  almost  en- 
tirely. 

What  has  happened  in  my  State  is 
this:  I  have  told  the  people  what  the 
differences  are,  I  have  explained  the 
budget  to  them,  and  the  mail  in  my 
district  is  running  about  8  to  1  in  favor 
of  a  budget  proposal  similar  to  that  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey).  If  we  take  in  all  com- 
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mimications,  it  is  about  12  or  14  to  1  in 
favor  of  a  proposal  like  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

In  the  last  several  yean,  it  has 
become  increasingly  obvious  that  we 
have  to  seriously  consider  the  problem 
of  Government  spending  and  deficits. 
The  American  people  spoke  loudly  to 
this  effect  last  November.  In  Congress, 
everyone  has  begim  to  accept  what 
Republicans  have  been  saying  for 
years.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  budget 
as  has  the  House  leadership.  We  have 
been  told  that  this  is  the  year  when 
we  would  finally  take  the  budget  seri- 
ously. 

In  December.  I  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  my  constituents  to  which  I  received 
about  10,000  responses.  Of  the  re- 
spondents, a  large  majority  wanted 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  and  stressed 
the  need  for  a  balanced  budget.  But  an 
overwhelming  number  of  these,  72  per- 
cent, wanted  this  process  to  be  a  grad- 
ual one  that  would  not  Jeopardize 
good  prognuns. 

When  Mr.  Reagan  released  his 
budget  in  February,  YAt.  Stockman 
stated  that  the  economic  recovery 
plan  figures  were  to  be  considered  as 
goals.  The  aggregate  totals,  we  were 
told,  were  more  important  than  specif- 
ic figiu-es.  I  studied  the  President's 
proposal  in  detail  and  concluded  that 
his  overall  economic  program  deserves 
my  strong  support.  It  represents  a 
change  in  economic  policy  that  I  t>e- 
lieve,  and  most  of  my  constituents  be- 
lieve, is  necessary. 

But  in  studying  the  specifics  of  the 
President's  plan,  I  found  many  details 
which  are  unnecessarily  harmful  to 
the  needs  and  the  views  of  the  people 
I  represent  in  Congress.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out 
the  goals  of  the  President's  program 
while  shifting  some  of  the  budget  de- 
tails to  make  it  regionally  and  philo- 
sophically more  balanced.  Attaining 
that  Idnd  of  balance  is  the  Job  of  Con- 
gress. 

Therefore,  I  devised  by  own  alterna- 
tive version  of  the  budget  to  show  that 
the  President's  economic  goals  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  way  that  would 
distribute  the  burden  more  fairly.  I 
was  able  to  restore  money  to  many  of 
the  programs  that  are  important  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  and  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  These  include 
programs  for  education,  transporta- 
tion, employment,  health  and  energy. 
I  also  found  ways  to  be  more  consist- 
ent with  the  no-subsidy  approach  of 
the  administration  and  to  distribute 
cuts  more  fairly.  The  deficit  in  my 
budget  came  in  at  about  $6.5  biUion 
less  than  that  projected  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

My  budget  proposal  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Vermonters  of  both  parties. 
I  therefore  committed  myself  to  sup- 
porting the  budget  proposal  that  is 
closest  to  my  own  in  the  areas  that  are 


crucial  to  Vermont  and  to  the  region.  I 
have  carefully  examined  all  of  the  al- 
ternatives and  found  the  Obey  substi- 
tute to  be  closest  to  mine. 

The  following  table  illustrates  my 
point  (all  figures  are  reestimated  using 
the  economic  assimiptlons  of  the 
Budget  Committee  so  that  compari- 
sons wiU  be  of  the  apples  and  i^jples 
variety): 


following  chart  outlines  the  impact 
that  child  nutrition  cuts  alone  will 
have  on  three  Vermont  communities: 

Gramm-Latta 
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The  Obey  substitute  is  also  closer  to 
my  budget  in  the  Justice,  Commerce 
and  housing  credit,  Defense,  and 
income  security  functions. 

In  my  view,  the  Obey  substitute  is 
superior  to  the  other  alternatives 
before  the  House  because  it  effectively 
addresses  the  problem  of  Government 
spending  without  losing  sight  of  the 
other  problems  that  face  our  coimtry. 
Federal  spending  and  deficits  are  cer- 
tainly serious  problems.  But  they  are 
not  the  only  problems  we  face. 

We  need  to  continue  successful  ef- 
forts to  solve  our  energy  problem  and 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
The  Obey  proposal  takes  into  account 
the  important  needs  of  my  region  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  maintaining 
a  reasonable  level  of  support  for 
weatherization.  fuel  assistance,  renew- 
able energy  sources  and  conservation. 
According  to  many  comprehensive 
studies,  these  are  the  areas  where 
Government  policy  in  energy  can 
make  a  significant  difference  in  our  oil 
imports  in  the  immediate  future.  Most 
importantly,  efforts  to  promote  these 
energy  sources  have  overwhelming 
support  among  the  public,  especially 
in  the  Northeast-Midwest  area  that  is 
of  necessity  extremely  concerned  with 
energy.  According  to  the  poll  of  my 
constituents,  76  percent  expressed  the 
position  that  we  should  have  more  as- 
sistance for  renewable  energy  soiu-ces. 
On  the  issue  of  nservation,  69  per- 
cent felt  the  neea  for  increased  incen- 
tives. The  Gramm-Latta  proposal  all 
but  zeroes  out  these  areas  of  the 
energy  budget. 

We  have  not  begun  to  address  the 
devastating  problem  of  youth  unem- 
plojmdent,  while  many  of  our  schools 
are  falling  into  desperate  conditions, 
tuition  costs  are  skyrocketing  and  the 
education  needs  of  the  handicapped 
remain  unfulfilled.  Education  and  em- 
plosrment  are  the  very  foundation  of 
the  American  dream  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  correctly  foimd  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  However,  Gramm-Latta 
would  spell  serious  trouble  for  schools 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  vo- 
cational and   higher  education.   The 
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Cuts  in  Government  spending  will 
not  help  to  ease  the  burden  of  sky- 
rocketing health  care  costs  for  the 
poor  and  the  elderly.  A  cap  on  medic- 
aid expenditures  will  do  little  to  save 
money,  but  will  raise  health  care  costs 
even  further  for  middle-class  citizens. 

Cuts  in  Government  spending  will 
not  help  stimulate  the  fuel  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development  that 
passenger  trains  can  provide.  The 
Gramm-Latta  proposal  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  many  train 
routes  by  adopting  a  sink-or-swim  atti- 
tude at  a  time  when  increased  use  of 
public  transportation  is  imperative. 
The  Obey  substitute  adds  back  many 
of  these  cuts. 

Again.  I  implore  my  colleagues  to 
balance  the  problem  of  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  with  the  other  serious 
problons  that  face  our  Nation,  much 
as  the  administration  has  recognized 
that  our  defense  needs  must  take  prec- 
edence over  the  need  to  cut  the 
budget. 

Of  course,  no  budget  proposal  is 
going  to  make  everyone  happy.  I  have 
concerns  about  Mr.  Obkt's  tax  pack- 
age, and  about  some  of  the  spending 
authority  contained  in  his  substitute. 
However,  it  is  clear  from  the  req;>onse 
to  my  questionnaire  that  Vermonters 
place  a  higher  priority  on  reducing  the 
deficit  than  they  do  on  personal  tax 
relief.  I  believe  that  a  balanced  budget 
resolution  which  is  fair,  and  which 
does  not  significantly  injure  worth- 
while programs,  is  preferable  to  one 
which  makes  sizable  tax  cuts  but  fails 
to  allocate  spending  in  a  reasonable  or 
equitable  fashion. 

The  substitute  before  us  avoids  an- 
other alarming  feature  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposaL  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  have  read  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  of  that  amend- 
ment. I  recommend  that  they  do  so, 
because  it  contains  truly  revolutionary 
language.  If  we  adopt  Gramm-I^tta. 
authorizing  committees  will  be  forced 
to  cut  authorizing  statutes  to  a  level  at 
or  below  the  i4>propriations  approved 
for  many  existing  programs.  This 
would  effectively  tie  the  hands  of  the 
authorizing  committees  by  taking 
away  their  power  to  set  spending  pri- 
orities and  to  respond  to  unforeseen 
needs. 

In  the  two  committees  on  which  I 
sit.  Education  and  Labor  and  Agricul- 
ture, the  reconciliation  instructions 
would  have  a  drastic  impact.  Gramm- 
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Latta  orders  the  Education  and  Labor  perspective,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  for  the  Obey  substitute  now.  I  expect 

Committee    to    reooocile    $11    billion  at  a  variety  of  alternatives.  Let  us  and  hope  that  it  will  pass,  and  I  am 

worth  of  outlays  In  fiscal  1982.  Acri-  compare  an  alternative  that  was  con-  not  going  to  give  anyone  any  indlca- 

culture  would  have  to  reconcile  $2.5  sidered  too  conservative  last  year  with  tion  as  to  how  I  will  vote  if  that  does 

billion  worth  of  wending,  which  could  the  proposals  before  us  today.  Tradi-  not  pass,  because  I  support  the  Obey 

have  a  serious  effect  on  the  Commod-  tionally.  Republicans  have  introduced  amendment. 

Ity  Credit  Corporation  and  a  number  balanced  budget  resolutions.  My  col-  Mr,  ix>NNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

of  the  price  support  programs  that  league  from  California.  Mr.  Rousss-  think  there  is  a  point  that  has  to  be 

farmers  now  depend  on.  It  is  most  un-  lot.  introduced  such  an  alternative  in  made  here,  because  I  have  been  hear- 

Ilkely    that,    with    the    reconciliation  the  last  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ing  ruminations  around  the  floor  that 

amounta  so  high,  dairy  price  supports  1981  budget.  After  reestlmates  to  re-  certain  Members.  especiaUy  Members 

could  be  maintained  at  the  75  percent  fleet  this  year's  actual  spending  rates,  from  the  New  England  delegation  on 

of  parity  level  contained  In  this  years  Mr.    Roussslot's    ouUay    figure    of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  consid- 

farm  bin  of  the  Agriculture  Conunit-  $601.4  billion  would  have  resulted  in  gring  supporting  the  Obey  substitute 

tee.                       _.            ^              .    .w  •*'"*^  outlays  of  $649.33  billion.  If  Mr.  and.  if  that  fails,  then  supporting  the 

If  we  want  to  give  such  power  to  the  Roosselot  wanted  to  project  a  real  in-  Oramm-LatU   substitute,    which    the 

Budget  Committee  and  demean   the  crease  of  zero  percent  for  1982  In  all  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do  Is  dev- 

role   of   the   authorizing   committees  categories     including     defense,     this  asUting  In  terms  of  its  impact  upon 

and    the    appropriations    committee,  would  mean  outlays  of  $708.27  billion,  jjew  England  and  in  terms  of  energy, 

then  let  us  do  so  up  front  and  out  in  The  Rousselot  amendment  called  for  housing      rail     transportation      mass 

the   open.   We   are   talking   about   a  $147.9  billion  in  defense  outlays,  a  far  transportation  et  cetera. 

£M2fJS?*'nII^  1^Zi^\^^''lf  T.^T    »*  more  than  $162  billion  ^h^  CHAIRklAN.  The  time  of  the 

5L£?^h?i™J^ntrStvS^/o;  *^'^    ^^%   ^lo'Sf   ^**'*'   committee  genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 

tached  to  the  important  policy  issue  of  projects  for  1981  outlays.  Z.     ^»r»irAH 

the  budget  If  Mr.   Rousselot   were  simply   to  n»se*P"^«- 

In  examining  the  level  of  outlays  in  accept  the  Gramm-Latta  outlay  figure  ^""  request  oi  B4r.  dokneixy..  and 

aU  of  the  budget  proposals  we  have  for  the  defense  function,  his  outlays  ^l  unsnimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey  was 

before  us.  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  would  be  higher  than  any  of  the  alter-  »llowe<»  *»  proceed  for  5  additional 

the  fate  of  last  year's  first  budget  res-  natives  we  are  considering  today:  minutes.) 

olutlon.  That  resolution  called  for  a  Outlay,  fUcal  year  1982  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 

balanced  budget  and  projected  $613.8  {!„  bilUona  of  dollars)  ^**®   gentleman   will   yield   further.   I 

billion  in  spending.   Now   the  House  q,^                                                     716  55  ""^^^  ^^^^  to  ask  my  colleague,  the 

Budget     Committee     estimates     that  oramni-Lattii!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!      7lo!o5  gentleman      from      Wisconsin      (Mr. 

fiscal   year   1981   spending   will   total    jones 714.55  Obey),  a  question. 

$662.4  billi<».  This  is  a  difference  of    Projected  Rouaaelot 727.77  Would  it  not  be  somewhat  factually 

almost  $49  billion.  Certainly  I  am  not  suggesting  that  inconsistent  and  politically  inconsist- 

It  is  also  interesting  to  watch  the  Mr.  Roosselot  would  offer  the  same  ent  to  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 

Senate  Agriculture  Committee  act  on  amendment  this  year,  and  I  am  not  ment  and  then,  if  that  fails,  support 

the  1981  farm  bill.  According  to  sever-  unaware  of  the  uncertainties  involved  Gramm-Latta? 

al  accounts,  the  conunittee  has  exceed-  in   making   these   projections.   I   only  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 

ed  the  agriculture  budget  target  by  wish  to  point  out  that  if  we  are  talking  simpiy  put  it  in  terms  of  how  I  am 

several     billion     dollars     during     its  about  overall  budget  goals,   there  is  going  to  vote  if  my  amendment  goes 

markup.    Some    committee    members  very  little  to  choose  between  these  op-  down.  I  know  my  amendment  is  going 

have  proposed  to  go  back  over  the  pro-  tions.  When  viewed  against  the  stand-  to  go  down,  and  I  am  here  simply  to 

visions  once  the  markup  has  been  com-  ards   by   which   we   judged   spending  try  to  illustrate  some  of  the  inequities 

pleted,  to  pare  them  back  withm  the  only  1  year  ago.  they  are  aU  extremely  and  some  of  the  productivity  mistakes 

budget  targets.  This  is  a  rather  confus-  conservative  budgets.  in  the  Reagan  budget.  So  I  know  it  is 

ing  way  to  make  agriculture  or  budget  i  am  committed  to  do  what  I  have  not  going  anywhere,  and  It  Is  here,  as 

policy.                                   »  ,^  »^  .  promised  Vermonters  that  I  would  do.  otto  Passman  used  to  say.  for  Ulustra- 

Again,  this  year  we  are  told  that  we  since  the  spending  levels  In  the  Obey  tive  Durposes 

will  take  the  budget  process  seriously,  substitute  are  so  close  to  the  other  ,j^.»  ,  am'iroinir  to  do  if  mv  amend 

Sv^^^'ilST'tiSi' SZi^'^^oweTe?  ""'^^^f^    '"1    '^\^\^Y'°''    f    '^  mSTgoL'^o'v^'^r^up^rtXTS^ 

uve   witnin   tnese   ceiimgs.    However,  much  more  favorable  to  Vermont  and  n--k-ffp    htt^wa^  i  norsnni^nv  wmiirf 

the  House  Republican  leadership  has  the  Northeast  and   Midwest.   I   must  fe^^h^t  ^  iTuddo^^  a^eS^ 

tried  to  convince  those  of  us  who  have  support  this  amendment.  f^?^,  ^^^L    th-^  =^o^-^  ^^^ 

r»en«Uions  about  some  of  the  specif-  ST  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen-  ^^^    Twoiid  Se  SJffSpS^a 

ics    of    the    Gramm-LatU    substitute  tleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  J^H^.r^r  t  h«  vf„r^„«TH^V^L» 

that  we  can  fight  for  specific  changes  what  he  has  done.  He  has  provided  us  ^  "*™*  ^  **°  '?,°'  ^^    ^ 

later  on  during  the  authorization  and  with   a   real   constructive   alternative  fj^I ^^^^^^ ^l^^^B^*'^' 

appropriations  process.  Is  this  what  is  and  one  which  I  can  support.  ^'^  '^'^  ^^^  ^^^  amendment. 

meant  by  taking  the  budget  seriously?  Mr.    DONNELLY.    Mr.    Chairman.  ^  *^*"  speak  only  from  my  own  pref- 

If  we  foUow  the  advice  of  the  leader-  will  the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  ask  a  «rence,  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 

ship  and  disregard  these  budget  tar-  question  of  my  colleague   from  New  *«*  *"y  similarity  at  all.  They  go  in 

gets,  we  could  wind  up  with  enormous  England?  precisely     opposite     directions.     The 

deficits.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Gramm-  Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  Gramm-LatU  amendment  is  the  most 

LatU  does  pass  and  we  sUy  within  from  Massachusetts.  Inflationary  of  the  packages  we  will 

those  targets,   we  will   nm   into   the  lAt.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  have  before  us.  In  my  Judgment,  this 

problems  that  I  have  been  describing.  I   to   assiune   that   the   gentleman   Is  amendment    and    the    Black    Caucus 

Again.  I  must  reiterate  my  support  going  to  support  the  Obey  substitute?  amendment  were  the  two  least  infla- 

for  the  President's  overall  goals.  How-  Mr.  OBEY.  That  Is  correct.  tionary    packages    before    us.    and    I 

ever,  the  fact  Is  that  all  of  the  major  Mr.  DONNELLY.  And  If  that  fails,  think   the  Jones  amendment   is   the 

alternatives  abide  by  the  same  eco-  the  gentleman  will  support  or  not  sup-  next  preferable  amendment. 

nomic  strategy:  the  President's.  The  port  the  Gramm-LatU  substitute?  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

levels  of  total  outlays  are  very  similar  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  thank  the  gentleman  for  explaining 

In  all  of  the  plans.  To  put  this  into  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  working  that. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  play  those  kinds 
of  games  with  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  take  the  budget  process  very 
seriously. 

Ux.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
economic  inconsistency  that  would 
arise  if  Members  would  support  the 
Obey  amendment  is  that  in  effect  they 
would  be  saying  to  many  of  the  inter- 
est groups  who  are  knocking  on  the 
doors.  "Yes.  we  will  support  you  on 
the  Obey  amendment,  but  in  the  long 
nm  we  will  have  to  come  down  and 
support  the  President  on  Oramm- 
Latta." 

It  is  economically  inconsistent,  it  is 
politically  inconsistent,  it  does  give  hy- 
pocrisy a  bad  name,  and  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  watch  very  closely  as  we  go 
through  the  course  of  this  debate  the 
consistency  question. 

We  are  not  here  to  kid,  fool,  or  con 
the  people.  It  is  consistency  that  is 
going  to  count  when  this  budget  reso- 
lution Is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (B4r.  Obey). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

ly|r.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
balanced  budget  aspect  of  his  budget 
and  also  for  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  recent 
sUtement  that  was  made  before  the 
Press  Club  by  Henry  Kaufman  in 
which  he  explained.  I  thought  rather 
persuasively,  that  the  kind  of  tax  cut 
envisioned  in  the  Kemp-Roth  proposal 
would  add  dramatically  to  the  infla- 
tion rate  and  the  high  interest  rates 
we  alreadj'  are  facing  in  this  country. 
So  I  would  hope  that  at  some  point 
we  would  recognize  that  probably  bal- 
ancing the  budget  Is  the  thing  that  we 
can  do  this  year  that  will  do  the  most 
to  hold  down  interest  rates  and  the  in- 
flation rate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for 
that  part  of  his  proposal  in  particular. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
presenting  a  thoroughly  reasoned,  re- 
sponsible, and  thoughful  alternative 
to  the  budget. 

The  gentleman.  I  know,  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  consideration 
and  personal  effort  in  constructing  not 
just  an  alternative  but  a  workable,  rea- 
sonable alternative,  one  that  can  be 
put  into  effect  that  can  produce,  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  next  3  years,  and  one 
that  can  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  In 


Federal  spending  but  do  it  in  a  com- 
passionate and  responsible  way  that 
will  not  catch  up  cities  and  the  poor 
and  the  needy  and  middle  America  in 
another  round  of  Inflation.  This  Is  an 
amendment  that  will  balance  the 
budget  in  a  very  practical  and  achiev- 
able way. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous contribution,  and  I  respect  him 
for  the  courage  he  has  had  in  taking 
the  well  on  this  issue  and  commend 
him  for  the  very  responsible  manner 
in  which  he  has  done  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  MiimesoU  (Mr. 
Obbrstas). 

Ux.  MITCHELL  of  BCaryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I.  too.  want  to  commend 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Idr.  Obey).  I  have  served 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  have  served 
with  him  in  this  House  for  10  years, 
and  the  one  thing  that  I  have  come  to 
admire  about  him  is  the  consistency 
with  which  he  always  shows  two 
things:  First,  a  compassion  for  those 
who  do  not  have,  who  do  not  possess, 
and  then,  at  the  same  time,  the  ability 
to  fashion  together  a  workable  politi- 
cal document. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (B4r.  Obey) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Obey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  I  was  saying,  the  gentle- 
man has  the  ability  to  fashion  togeth- 
er a  document  that  makes  good  politi- 
cal sense. 

The  Black  Caucus  budget  was  a  good 
budget,  but  it  Just  went  down  to 
defeat.  The  House  has  another  shot  at 
what  I  consider  Is  a  good  budget,  one 
that  makes  good  political  sense  and 
one  that  makes  good  sense  In  terms  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  show  sense  by  voting  for 
the  gentleman's  substitute. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

I  would  Just  say  in  closing  that  this 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  attack  more 
aggressively  than  I  believe  does  the 
administration  proposal  the  whole 
problem  of  Inflation,  and  It  is  an 
amendment  to  preserve  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  programs  that  have  a  very 
lot  to  do  with  how  productive  we  are 
and  how  competitive  we  are  with  other 
economies  and  other  societies  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


lb.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Ux.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  still  has  sufficient  time.  I 
Just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey).  He  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  presenting  this 
alternative.  I  think  It  Is  the  best  of  the 
budget  amendments  we  could  select 
today,  given  the  present  political  reali- 
ty. 

I  think  that  each  of  us  who  serve  In 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate  recognizes 
the  necessity  to  compromise.  We  rec- 
ognize the  changing  political  complex- 
ion, with  power  securely  in  the  White 
House,  and  I  think  this  is  really  a  good 
faith  effort  in  terms  of  trying  to  com- 
promise and  come  up  with  something 
that  still  lends  a  degree  of  integrity  to 
the  legislative  process  that  all  of  us 
will  be  dealing  with  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

Clearly,  this  budget  resolution  that 
we  address  this  week  and  addressed 
during  the  past  week  is  a  very  defini- 
tive document.  Many  statements  have 
been  made  with  regard  to  what  the: 
impact  is.  but  I  say  this:  I  think  this 
maintains  the  legislative  integrity,  as 
far  as  the  economic  decisions  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  Is  one  that  we  could  live 
with  In  terms  of  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. 

I  submit  that  the  Gramm-LatU  pro- 
posal is  mean  spirited  to  some  extent 
and  unfair,  and  it  is  really  a  bad  faith 
effort  to  address  that  particular  prob- 
lem. It  bodes  very  poor  happenings  in 
terms  of  what  we  will  be  able  to  do 
and  in  terms  of  living  within  that  doc- 
ument. I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  last  year,  when  we  passed 
the  first  budget  resolution,  it  wa^  a 
balanced  budget  resolution,  but  this 
year  we  are  $51.5  billion  behind  in 
terms  of  the  1981  deficit. 

I  think  that  if  we  do  not  start  out 
with  something  like  this  at  this  partic- 
ular point  in  time,  the  budget  process 
is  really  going  to  be  dead  In  terms  of 
where  we  are  going. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  that  process  and  the  integrity 
really  of  the  legislative  process  as  a 
whole,  because  that  really  is  what  is  at 
stake  here.  This  offers  us  an  alterna- 
tive to  retain  our  right  to  play  our  role 
in  national  pubUc  policy  and  decision- 
making that  I  think  is  envisioned  by 
our  constituents  and  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU  (Mr. 
Vemto). 

Mr.  PETPEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  for  what  his  amend- 
ment does  to  relieve  some  of  the  tragic 
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cuts  which  the  Latta  resolutkm  in- 
flicts upon  the  elderly  of  thia  country. 

To  moition  (mly  one  instance,  the 
Obey  amendment  restorea  $100  million 
for  the  nutrition  procram  of  the  elder- 
ly. Not  half  of  aU  the  people  In  this 
country  eligible  to  share  in  the  nutri- 
tion procram  are  able  to  participate  in 
it  now,  let  alone  with  the  cuts  that  are 
threatened  by  the  Latta  amendment. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  that 
one  Instance  only.  There  are  many 
other  areas  affecting  other  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obct)  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service,  and  I  am  going  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pirpnt).  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  compliment- 
ing the  author  of  this  amendment  and 
by  complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  those  members 
who  worked  so  hard  to  fashion  the  al- 
ternative that  will  be  presented  later. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  is  an 
extremely  sensible  one.  and  I  intend  to 
support  it.  Most  of  it  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

I  rise  to  speak  to  one  particular  item 
that  it  CMitalned  in  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  item  concerning  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

D  1800 

The  Latta-Gramm  amendment  elimi- 
nates almost  completely  the  funding 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
This  Is  an  expensive  program  that  was 
passed  several  years  ago  and  many 
Members  of  this  body  may  not  be  fully 
familiar  with  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram and  what  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish. After  the  initial  oil  crisis  of 
1973-74.  there  developed  a  consensus 
in  this  country  that  America  should 
have  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all.  in  order  to 
protect  this  Nation's  military  and  in- 
dustry and  other  parts  of  our  economy 
against  the  effects  of  a  catastrophic 
cutoff  in  the  supply  of  oil  coming  from 
the  Middle  East. 

Second,  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve was  and  is  intended  to  protect 
this  country  and  insulate  this  country 
against  political  intimidation  exerted 
by  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

Now,  of  course,  all  Americans  like  to 
think  that  our  Nation  would  never  be 
subject  to  political  intimidation  under 
any  circumstances;  but  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  look  at  the  recent  pressure  exert- 
ed on  this  country  by  Saudi  Arabia  to 
sell  some  of  our  most  sophisticated 
military  equipment,  in  spite  of  advice 
against  it  on  the  part  of  so  many  mili- 
tary experts. 

We  need  more  insulation  from  that 
kind  of  pressure  exerted  on  the  United 


States.  We  need  the  cushion  to  fall 
back  on  in  case  some  events  occur  in 
the  Middle  East  which  deprive  the 
world  of  that  very  tenuous  supply  of 
oil.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
could  happen  which  could  lead  to  such 
a  cutoff. 

Many  people  have  been  deluded  into 
a  false  sense  of  relaxation,  thinking  to 
themselves  that  the  energy  crisis  is 
now  over,  but  it  is  a  false  sense  of  re- 
laxation, because  Saudi  Arabia  is  now 
producing  at  10  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
could  happen  which  would  lead  to  a 
cutoff  of  some  or  all  of  that  oiL 

Nobody  likes  to  think  about  a  revo- 
lution in  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  kind  that 
occurred  in  Iran,  but  we  must  antici- 
pate against  such  an  event. 

Nobody  likes  to  think  that  the  ctir- 
rent  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  might 
spread  and  become  a  wider  war  that 
would  engrilf  more  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  into  a  conflict  that  would 
lead  to  the  cutoff  of  oil  supplies. 

Nobody  likes  to  think  that  the  war 
now  raging  in  Lebanon  would  expand 
into  a  wider  war  that  would  lead  to  a 
cutoff  of  the  Middle  East  oil  supplies: 
but  Mr.  Chairman,  these  events  are 
not  in  the  realm  of  unlikely  specula- 
tions. Many  experts  believe  that  the 
odds  are  better  than  50-50  that  the  oil 
in  the  Middle  East  will,  in  fact,  be  cut 
off  in  this  decade. 

So  what  are  we  doing?  Are  we  going 
to  be  fooled  and  deluded  into  thinking 
that  now  is  the  time  to  relax  on  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve?  That  is 
not  in  the  national  interest.  Yet  the 
Latta-Gramm  substitute  cuts  out  $3 
billion  of  the  $3.9  billion  that  is  in  the 
budget  for  the  strategic  oil  reserve.  On 
what  basis  does  it  cut  it  out?  It  says, 
well,  we  will  somehow  come  up  with 
private  financing  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  as 
well  be  talking  about  private  financing 
for  cruise  missiles  and  aircraft  carri- 
ers. It  makes  just  about  as  much  sense. 
What  Itind  of  private  financing?  Is  the 
Kiwanis  Club  going  to  build  the  strate- 
gic reserve  for  us?  Is  it  going  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  HUD  block  grant  pro- 
gram? What  kind  of  private  financing? 

Well,  as  It  turns  out,  there  are  some 
half  a  dozen  plans  and  schemes  float- 
ing around  Capitol  Hill  today.  One  of 
the  ones  that  has  been  greatly  dis- 
ciissed  and  has  been  advanced  by  the 
coauthor  of  the  Latta-Gramm  substi- 
tute, it  would  sell  the  reserve  to  pri- 
vate investors.  Perhaps  the  Hunt 
brothers  would  be  interested  in  specu- 
lating on  the  oil  to  be  put  in  the  pri- 
vate strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gore 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
for  his  leadership  on  this  partictilar 
issue.  I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  and  am  well  aware  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  been  trying  to 
do  in  the  authorising  committee  on 
this  important  issue. 

It  is  absolutely  unbelievable  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  glut  of  oil  inter- 
nationally and  an  opportunity  to  buy 
this  oil  at  the  best  possible  price  for 
our  country  that  we  would  somehow 
throw  away  the  process  that  we  have 
been  using  and  go  off  on  some  tangent 
that  nobody  knows  whether  it  wlU 
result  in  a  positive  solution  or  not. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
I  know  he  luiows  this,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  for  this  debate,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  felt  so 
strongly  alMut  this  that  we  went 
ahead  and  funded  in  fiscal  year  1981 
the  entire  administration  request  and 
foward  funded  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1982  to  take  care  of  this,  because 
the  testimony  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  that  we  should  go 
forward  with  this  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  and  we  felt  so  strongly  about 
it  that  we  provided  money  in  advance. 

Prom  a  national  security  point  of 
view,  what  they  are  trying  to  do  is  an 
absolute  disaster. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  to  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  provided  great 
leadership. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  <30RE.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  would  observe  that  four  Presidents. 
President  Nixon,  President  Ford, 
President  Carter,  and  President 
Reagan,  have  said  that  the  filling  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  in- 
disi}ensable  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Eivery  administrator  of  FEA  and 
every  Secretary  of  Energy  has  made 
the  same  point. 

The  same  point  has  been  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  by  the 
White  House  staff  and  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Our  committee  has  promises  from 
every  administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  would  l>e 
filled  and  must  be  filled  in  the  nation- 
al interest.  If  you  fail  to  fill  this  and  if 
you  fail  to  provide  the  fimding  for 
that,  you  will  have  a  consequence 
which  I  believe  will  cause  us  an  eco- 
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nomic  and  a  military  disaster  in  this 
country.  You  will  have  massive  ex- 
penditures for  the  military  and  no  fuel 
to  move  the  military  to  the  place 
where  it  must  act  and  nothing  to  pro- 
vide the  fuel  that  the  military  must 
have. 

You  will  deny  the  civilian  economy 
the  kind  of  support  that  it  must  have 
to  provide  the  strength  and  the  sinews 
that  are  necessary  to  the  military. 

Further,  the  economic  consequences 
of  failing  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  are  absolutely  appalling. 
As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where  we 
have  a  glut  of  oil  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  time  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dingell,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Idr.  Gork  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  time 
to  fix  the  roof  is  when  the  sun  shines, 
not  when  the  rain  is  coming  down  and 
the  winds  howl  and  the  storms  blow. 

I  would  point  out  that  each  Presi- 
dent has  raised  the  amount  that  has 
been  needed  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  from  first  500  million  to 
750  million  and  then  to  1  billion  bar- 
rels. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  each  barrel  of  oil  in  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  means  to  the  econo- 
my of  this  Nation  $350  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

It  is  further  a  stabilizing  influence 
on  the  world  oil  market.  Without  that 
stabilizing  influence,  the  consequences 
may  very  well  be  a  disaster. 

The  United  States  has  right  at  this 
minute  the  smallest  reserve  of  petro- 
leum m  the  world  in  terms  of  a  strate- 
gic petrolemn  reserve.  The  Japanese, 
the  Germans,  the  Europeans,  and 
every  country  in  the  world  has  far  in 
excess  of  what  we  have.  The  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  have  well  in  excess 
of  100  days  of  supply  in  storage.  The 
United  States  has  something  like  20 
days  available  to  this  economy. 

The  failure  to  fill  this  is  a  disaster. 
It  is  appalling  from  its  impact  on  the 
economy  and  it  is  a  disaster  to  the 
Nation  both  in  economic  and  in  mili- 
tary senses. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowhby). 

Mr.  E)OWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Actually.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
been  much  too  hard  on  this  whole 
notion  of  private  financing  of  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve. 

The  gentleman  will  agree,  of  course, 
with  me  that  the  strategic  petroleum 
'    reserve  is  at  least  as  important  as  bat- 
tleships, would  he  not? 
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so.  

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Well,  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  adverse  to  let  us  say  a  pri- 
vate financing,  let  us  say,  for  the  re- 
furbishing of  battleships,  battleship 
bonds,  or  airplane  bonds  for  purposes 
of  national  defense? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  I  would  l>e  opposed 
to  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this.  Of  course,  if  this  idea 
should  by  some  miracle  work  then,  of 
course,  the  entire  national  defense 
budget    could    be    funded    in    that 

manner.        

Mr.  DOWNEY.  WeU,  we  could  even 
possibly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  said,  we  could  lease  ships 
on  a  buy-back  arrangement,  on  a 
monthly  pajrment.  There  are  a  lot  of 
different  things  that  could  be  done. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  an 
important  point  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  light  of  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

The  decision  in  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  to  privately  finance  some- 
thing as  important  as  the  strategic  pe- 
troletmi  reserve  is  patently  absurd. 

The  gentleman's  committee  has 
heard  testimony,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man may  have  mentioned  this  before, 
not  one  witness  testified  that  the  pri- 
vate equity  market  could  sustain  such 
a  finding. 

So  the  Obey  substitute  realistically 
recognizes  this  fact,  along  with  some 
other  facts  of  realism. 

I  urge  Members  to  support  the  Obey 
substitute  for  the  very  purpose  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  if  for 
nothing  else. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
that  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  contribution. 

If  this  were  not  so  deadly  serious,  we 
could  find  some  humor  in  the  plan 
which  has  actually  been  advanced  to 
support  the  notion  embodied  in  the 
substitute,  but  it  is  serious. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  a  very  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  by  including  this  pri- 
vate financing  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  idea  in  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute.  It  makes  me  wonder  how 
many  other  such  ideas  are  embodied 
in  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute. 

We  cannot  allow  this  country  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  when  every  single 
expert  that  has  testified  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate 
has  said  the  way  to  go  forward  is 
quickly.  In  the  budget,  let  us  fill  the 
strategic  reserve  and  let  us  pay  for  it 
out  of  public  funds.  It  is  a  national  se- 
curity program  that  has  in  this  unusu- 
al year  the  misfortune  of  being  outside 
the  military  budget;  yet  it  is  important 
to  our  national  security. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  to  support  the  Obey  amendment 


because  it  contains  full  funding 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  If  you  fimd  off 
budget  something  like  $3  billion,  you 
still  pull  $3  billion  out  of  the  economy 
in  precisely  the  same  way  you  pull  $3 
billion  out  of  the  economy  if  you  fund 
it  on  budget,  if  you  back  the  funding 
with  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  gimmickry.  It  is  anoke  and 
mirrors.  It  will  not  work  and  it  threat- 
ens the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  Just  conclude  by 
spelling  out  exactly  the  details  of  the 
proposal  that  is  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  funding  this  program  on  the 
budget. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
difficult  to  believe,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
t>elieve  that  is  actually  being  taken  se- 
riously; but  let  me  Just  tell  you  how  it 
is  supposed  to  work.  The  private  inves- 
tor would  be  encouraged  to  buy  the  oil 
and  put  it  into  the  reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gore 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mi.  gore.  Now,  get  this,  the  pri- 
vate investor  would  be  encouraged  to 
buy  the  oil  and  put  it  in  the  reserve  by 
the  opportunity  to  cash  in  and  make  a 
killing  when  a  national  emergency  hit. 

Now,  is  that  not  great  incentive?  In 
other  words,  the  reason  they  would 
buy  the  oil  is  because  they  would  look 
forward  to  a  national  crisis  and  then 
when  other  Americans  could  not  get 
the  oil.  they  would  be  sitting  pretty, 
having  oil  stored  up  in  reserves  paid 
for  by  the  public  and  they  would  be 
able  to  make  a  killing  by  selling  it  to 
their  countrymen  at  whatever  the 
market  would  bear  in  a  time  of  nation- 
al crisis. 

I  think  that  the  administration  has 
displayed  a  dangerous  failure  of  lead- 
ership by  not  spealung  out  against  this 
proposal,  by  not  providing  the  leader- 
ship this  country  needs  in  good  years 
and  in  bad  years  to  maintain  a  steady 
hand  on  the  rudder  and  fund  pro- 
grams like  the  strategic  reserve  when 
there  is  no  natural  constituency  bang- 
ing on  the  doors  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  say  we  are  going  to  profit  for 
it.  This  country  virill  rue  the  day  that 
it  abandons  the  strategic  reserve  in 
favor  of  some  looney  idea  like  the  one 
offered. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

What  the  gentleman  describes  is  the 
windfall    aspect    of    this    thing    that 
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really  te  Incredible.  Where  does  the 
genUeman  get  the  information  for 
thoM?  Is  that  speculation  as  to  how  it 
would  work  or  is  that  actually  em- 
bodied someplace? 

Mr.  OORK.  Well,  there  are  about  six 
propoaals  that  are  floating  around. 
None  of  them  would  work.  One  of 
than  la  offered  by  the  co-sponsor  of 
the  Latta-Oramm  proposal,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  One  can  only  fairly 
assume  that  since  his  proposal,  which 
is  spelled  out  in  detail,  is  congruent 
with  the  budget  plan  being  offered, 
that  that  is  the  proposal  that  is  being 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  budget 
funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  again 
expired. 

f  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnss.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gorz  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how 
would  that  system  work  again?  In  a 
time  of  emergency  would  there  not  be 
gas  rationing  of  some  kind? 

D  1815 

Mr.  GORE.  Anything  that  the  Gov- 
ernment did  to  alleviate  the  damage 
done  during  the  national  emergency 
would  discourage  the  incentive  of  the 
investors  to  put  their  oil  in  the  re- 
serves, so  the  Government  would 
either  have  to  promise  never  to  impose 
rationing  or  price  controls  even  in  the 
direst  national  emergency,  or  else  it 
would  have  to  provide  a  windfall  prof- 
its tax,  the  difference  that  the  inves- 
tors would  lose  if  some  kind  of  ration- 
ing were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  WEISS.  And  the  conservative 
gentleman  from  Texas  offers  this  pro- 
posal? 

B4r.  GORE.  Yes.  yes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  is  unbelievable.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  unbelievable. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  again. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  liave  great  affec- 
tion for  the  author  of  the  private  stor- 
age proposal.  I  would  observe  that  this 
kind  of  storage  proposal  is  one  where 
the  Government  takes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  storing  the  oil.  The  individual 
invests  the  money.  The  Government 
buys  the  oil  twice.  The  individual 
makes  the  profit.  The  Government 
makes  no  profit  Under  the  proposal 
where  the  Government  stores  it.  at 
least  the  people  of  the  United  States 
get  the  benefit  of  any  profit  that  will 
occur  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  oil 
values. 

More  importantly,  if  there  is  a  disor- 
dered market,  you  turn  over  to  specu- 
lators the  opportunity  to  make  money 
off  a  strategic  petroleiun  reserve, 
which  is  supposedly  set  up  to  cause 
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economic  stability  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  citizens  will  have  fuel  sup- 
plies ready  in  the  event  of  a  major 
shortage,  and  to  assure  that  the  econ- 
omy can  function  smoothly  and  well 
during  a  time  of  serious  economic  dis- 
aster. 

We  have  found  in  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  literally  no  one 
outside  of  this  body  and  outside  of  the 
administration  who  supports  this  pro- 
posal of  private  storage.  The  conse- 
quences of  it  are  so  disastrous  as  to 
boggle  the  mind.  Indeed,  we  turn  over 
the  time  within  which  the  oil  may  be 
drawn,  and  Judgments  thereon,  to  pri- 
vate investors  as  opposed  to  keeping 
them  as  a  matter  of  public  Judgment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Gosx) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  take 
some  exception  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Oarr) 
who  offered  this  amendment,  and  I 
am  going  to  take  that  on  one  major 
point.  He  Indicated  that  he  had  little 
confidence  that  this  amendment  could 
do  anything  in  the  sense  that  It  could 
pass.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  been  reviewing 
and  studying  this  proposal  of  his  and  I 
find  It  an  excellent  proposal.  I  do  not 
agree  with  his  statement  that  he  real- 
izes he  is  going  through  an  exercise.  I 
think  if  we  look  back  just  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  we  would  find  a  group  of 
amateur  hockey  players  who  were 
taking  on  one  of  the  best  professional 
teams  in  the  world,  and  no  one  would 
have  given  them  a  chance.  Yet  they 
won.  The  American  team  beat  the 
Russians.  Nobody  believed  it  could 
happen. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)— and  I  do  not  mean  really  criti- 
cally—I think  he  can  win.  I  think  what 
he  is  offering  here  makes  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  sense  and  really  an- 
swers what  the  country  is  asking  for. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  for  a 
moment  to  a  comment  made  about  our 
Republican  colleagues,  and  the  com- 
ment was  made  that  some  of  our  Re- 
publican colleagues,  particularly  from 
the  Northeast,  were  going  to  vote  for 
the  Obey  amendment,  and  then  they 
were  going  to,  if  It  lost,  vote  for  the 
Latta  amendment,  which  obviously  is 
the  antithesis  of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  for  my  Democrat- 
ic colleagues  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege, as  many  of  you  have,  of  knowing 
some  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
very  well  over  the  years,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  right  now  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  jEProRi>s) 
votes  for  the  Obey  amendment,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETYSER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Bfr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  sat  through  one  of  the 
previous  speaker's  attack  on  Mr.  Jir- 
roKDs.  He  is  not  here  at  the  moment, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  does  the  gentle- 
man's cause  service. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  take  back  my  time 
for  a  minute.  I  am  not  attacking  Mr. 
Jdtoros:  I  am  complimenting  Mr.  Jxr- 
roKPs.  because  I  know  Mr.  JarroRos. 

Mr.  KEMP.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  may  find  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  debate  where  he 
must  still  decide  whether  to  vote  for 
or  against  Gramm-LatU.  and  it  ill  be- 
hooves us  on  the  floor,  without  his 
being  here  to  talk  about  it.  to  say  what 
Is  a  vote  of  integrity  or  not  a  vote  of 
integrity.  And  the  gentleman  from 
New  York— who  actually  switched  par- 
ties a  few  years  ago— ought  not  to  be 
talking  about  one  person's  integrity  as 
opposed  to  another's. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EHDNNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  was  Involved  in 
that  interchange,  and  in  no  way  did  I 
intend  to  impugn  the  motives  of  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeftords)  or  any  legislators 
in  this  Congress,  especially  those  who 
uniquely  represent  some  of  the  serious 
economic  problems  we  have  in  New 
England.  What  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  was  some  inconsistencies  I  might 
see  down  the  road,  as  we  go  through 
the  debate  and  as  people  vote  on  this 
Issue  vis-a-vis  the  Gramm-Latta  issue. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  personality  what- 
soever, not  only  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Jeffords  but  also  with  regard  to  all 
the  Members  of  that  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  their  integrity. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time  for  a  moment,  because  I  want  the 
issue  to  be  understood  clearly  as  well, 
because  one  of  the  names  I  have  on 
the  list  Is  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  because  I  also 
would  feel  that  if  he  were  to  vote  for 
the  Obey  amendment,  that  there  Is  no 
way  he  would  vote  for  Gramm-Latta. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend's 
yielding.  Let  me  say  that  I  only 
thought  I  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
judging  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont's vote  before  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  cast  his  vote,  and  I 
think  that  Is  what  I  was  commenting 
about.  So  if  the  gentleman  is  not  judg- 
ing that  vote,  I  will  withdraw  my 
remarks. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  fCEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Did  the  gentleman  not  say  that  he 
knows  how  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont Is  going  to  vote? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  No.  What  I  said  is 
that  I  was  confident,  without  any 
question  in  my  mind,  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  voted  for  the 
Obey  amendment,  that  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Did  the  gentleman  not 
mentlonlntegrity? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  used  the  word  "in- 
tegrity" because  I  view  that  as  the  way 
the  gentleman  Impresses  me.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  is  trying  to  turn  some- 
thing that  I  used  in  a  very  positive 
sense. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  not  trying  to  turn 
anything. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  happen  to  believe— 
and  certainly  the  Members  that  I  am 
speaking  of  now  I  have  mentioned: 
two  names,  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords)—that  they  are  Members  who  I 
believe  when  they  take  a  stand  on  an 
issue  like  this,  the  next  morning  are 
not  going  to  reverse  that  stand  for 
some  political  reason.  Am  I  wrong  in 
that? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  is  not  for  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  nor  this  gentleman  to 
judge  the  motives  or  the  votes  of 
anyone.  The  public  can  do  that.  It  Is  in 
the  Record,  and  I  will  look  forward  to 
reading  the  Record  tomorrow  to  see 
the  juxt^iosition  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  comments  about  Mr. 
Jefforos.  The  word  "integrity"  was 
used,  but  I  will  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  I  appreciate  his  clarifying  it.  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Donnelly).  We  should  not 
judge  other  Members'  votes  either 
way. 

I  remember  the  majority  leader  yes- 
terday or  the  day  before  walking  down 
into  the  well  and  chastising  some 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  for 
challenging  the  remarks  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  gentleman's  own  party. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  completely  agree 
with  what  the  majority  leader  said 
yesterday. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Good. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  want  it  inter- 
preted In  any  way  other  than  an  ex- 
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pression  of  my  confidence,  which  Is 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man for  Members  that  I  know  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  mean  I  made  It  very 
plain,  I  am  convinced  that  there  will 
not  be  games  played  on  this  issue 
when  people  vote  on  an  issue  as  vital 
as  this,  because  It  is  an  issue  of  utmost 
importance  to  this  country.  So  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  am  supportive— I  do 
not  understand  the  concern.  I  am  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  others  like  him  on 
how  they  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  All  my  comment  was  designed 
to  convey  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  was  that  I  thought 
that  he  suggested  that  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  hy- 
pothetically  voted  in  the  final  hours 
for  the  Gramm-Latta,  that  somehow 
that  would  be  a  vote  lacking  integrity, 
and  I  found  that  offensive.  If  I  heard 
that  incorrectly,  I  would  move  to 
strike  my  words. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  one  is  an  optimist  or  a  pessi- 
mist. The  bottle  is  half  full  or  Is  half 
empty. 

In  any  event,  I  am  confident  that 
whoever  votes  on  this  will  stand  by 
that  vote  without  any  question. 

We  have  already  heard  reasons  on 
the  Obey  amendment  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Gore) 
because  of  what  it  does  for  education, 
which  is  one  Issue  that  the  Congress 
really  seems  united  on,  because  it  re- 
stores the  kind  of  money  to  education 
that  Is  going  to  let  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  move  ahead.  It  is 
going  to  let  those  poor  and  low  middle 
income  that  come  under  the  Pell 
grants  move  forward.  It  is  going  to  re- 
store some  money  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs,  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs, 
and  it  is  going  to  do  those  things 
which  the  majority  of  the  Congress  as 
recently  as  5  months  ago  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  in  support  of.  So  it  is  a 
very  vital  reason  to  support  the  Obey 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  we  do  see 
Republican  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  hope  that  those  Demo- 
crats who  have  seen  fit  to  indicate  sup- 
port at  this  time  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment would  also  be  willing  to  reconsid- 
er and  move  ahead  on  the  Obey 
amendment.  It  may  just  be  something 
that  can  really  catch  on  and  really 
serve  the  people  of  the  country  and 
basically  support  what  the  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  do  in  gaining  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mitmesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
leadership  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  is 
very  commendable,  as  well  as  the  lead- 


ership he  is  providing  in  terms  of  the 
Pell  grant  program.  One  of  things  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
pointed  out  with  his  substitute  was 
the  impact  in  terms  of  productivity. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  think  this 
Congress  and  many  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize is  the  importance  of  education 
and  training  and  its  role  in  productiv- 
ity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Vekto,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  One  of  the  concerns,  if 
the  gentleman  would  continue  to 
yield,  that  I  have  is  the  fact  that  we 
look  at  product.vity;  we  talk  about  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  terms  of  in- 
vestment with  regard  to  technology 
and  rapid  depreciation  schedules:  we 
talk  about  tremendous  expenditures, 
for  instance,  for  new  procurement  in 
the  defense  area.  The  thing  that  we 
had  better  recognize  if  we  are  going  to 
have  all  of  these  smart  machines  in 
terms  of  computers,  in  terms  of  more 
sophisticated  hardware  for  our  armed 
services.  Is  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
smart  people  and  folks  to  run  those. 
The  way  you  attain  that  is  through 
training.  If  we  recognize  the  demo- 
graphics of  the  population  in  this 
country,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  concentration  in 
the  area  of  from  age  20  to  25.  and  the 
major  problems  in  terms  of  productiv- 
ity, if  any  of  you  are  students  of  it. 
that  deal  with  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
lack  some  of  the  training  and  skills 
where  when  they  go  to  the  workplace, 
into  the  world  of  work,  they  do  not 
have  the  ability  and  the  experience 
that  makes  them  productive  employ- 
ees, that  makes  them  productive  sol- 
diers, that  gives  them  the  ability  in  es- 
sence to  be  productive. 

So  with  the  tremendous  investments 
we  are  making  in  terms  of  commit- 
ments to  business,  in  terms  of  rapid 
depreciation,  that  I  expect  will  be  en- 
acted into  law,  with  the  tremendous 
commitments  in  terms  of  defense  ex- 
penditures, it  is.  indeed,  peimywise 
and  pound  foolish  to  deny  f imding  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
to  deny  funding  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  programs,  the  Pell 
grants,  that  my  friend  and  colleague 
in  the  well  has  discussed.  I  commend 
him  for  recognizing  the  lack  of  fimd- 
ing  in  these  areas  and  the  impact  of  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
and  I  hope  we  will  give  a  resounding 
vote  for  the  Obey  amendment. 

D  1830 

PARUAMEirrABT  IMQDIKT 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  niNWiCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  detained  at  a  committee  meeting 
and  I  did  not  hear,  how  long  is  this 
debate  going  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  an  inquiry 
which  the  Chair,  unfortunately. 
cannot  answer.  We  are  proceeding 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  Members 
are  on  their  feet  seeking  recognition. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  And  there  is  no 
limit,  there  is  no  time  limit? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  no  time 
limit.  We  are  proceeding  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Obey  amendment,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  once  again  showing  his  very, 
very  high  level  of  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity in  fashioning  this  alternative. 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  that  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Oarr)  does  provide 
funds  for  the  strategic  oil  reserve. 
That  alone  is  an  Important  reason  to 
support  this  substitute.  And  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  so  forcefully  pointing  that  out.  It 
also  makes  very  limited  restorations  in 
some  of  the  spending  cuts  in  some 
very  intelligent  ways.  It  provides  for 
the  closing  of  some  of  the  tax  subsi- 
dies that  need  to  be  closed,  and  it  also 
provides  at  the  bottom  line  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  that  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  all  about  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute. 

All  of  these  things  that  I  have  men- 
tioned were  also,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, in  the  budget  presentation 
which  I  made  to  this  body  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  My  effort  from  the  start, 
as  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  was  to  try  to 
influence  the  budget  process,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  several  aspects  of  ray  own 
budget  have  been  Incorporated  also  in 
the  Obey  substitute  and.  as  well,  in 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  FADimtoT)  and  in  the  committee 
document  itself. 

As  I  said  before,  the  best  part  of  the 
Obey  substitute  is  the  fact  that  it  Is 
balanced.  It  will  do  more  than  any  of 
the  other  substitutes  that  I  know  of 
and  indeed  more  than  any  other  plans 
that  I  know  of  to  try  to  dampen  infla- 
tion and  provide  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  really  se- 
rious about  combating  inflation. 

Poll  after  poll  has  shown  that  the 
American  people,  if  given  a  choice, 
would  rather  have  a  balanced  budget 
than  they  would  large  tax  cuts.  The 


Obey  substitute  does  that.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  putting  together  a 
substitute  which  responds  to  the  obvi- 
ous desires  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  wise 
enough  to  support  that  substitute. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foro  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

■coNOM ics  or  FArrR 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. America  is  being  lulled  by  the  so- 
norous voice  of  President  Reagan  into 
the  false  belief  that  his  economic  pro- 
gram almost  painlessly  will  cure  infla- 
tion and  guarantee  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. 

We  are  witnessing  a  frightening  po- 
litical phenomenon  where  the  people, 
much  of  Congress  Included,  are  blindly 
rushing  to  endorse  an  economic  theory 
that  has  never  been  tested  and  is 
being  challenged  as  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
by  reasonable  economists  of  both 
conservative  and  liberal  persuasions. 

The  Nation  seems  all  too  eager  to 
accept  on  faith  Mr.  Reagan's  promise 
of  economic  Utopia  if  the  Congress 
only  does  his  will.  It  is  a  kind  of  reviv- 
al meeting  fervor  that  few  of  us  have 
witnessed  in  politics  before.  Well,  I  for 
one  am  not  ready  to  hurl  myself  head- 
long down  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  saw- 
dust trail. 

I  am  deeply  frightened  about  the 
consequences.  I  think  they  will  be  hor- 
rendous. And  when  the  dust  finally 
settles  I  do  not  want  it  said  that  I 
simply  stood  by  with  my  hands  in  my 
pockets  and  watched  nearly  50  years 
of  social  progress  tossed  on  a  radical 
bonfire.  When  the  American  people 
discover  that  they  have  been  cruelly 
tricked.  I  want  to  be  able  to  hold  my 
head  up  and  say  at  least  I  tried — espe- 
cially in  those  areas  where  I  have  a 
special  legislative  responsibility.  Spe- 
cifically, I  refer  to  postal,  civil  service, 
labor  and  education  matters.  I  st>eak 
as  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  as  one  of 
the  senior  ranking  majority  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Education  Commit- 
tee. 

What  the  administration  seeks  to  do 
through  its  Alice  In  Wonderland  eco- 
nomics Is  turn  back  the  social  clock  on 
achievements  in  the  areas  of  pensions, 
unemployment  insurance,  public  as- 
sistance, education,  and  in  the  world 
of  work— just  to  mention  a  few  sectors. 

The  way  the  administration  wants  to 
return  us  to  the  pre-F.  D.  R.  era  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  the  future  of  our 
economy. 

Take  a  look  at  what  they  want: 

A  tax  cut  for  the  rich: 

A  larger  budget  deficit:  and 


No  price  restraints. 

They  call  it  supply-side  economics. 
The  theory  is  that  if  the  rich  pay  less 
taxes  they  will  save  more.  The  savings 
will  be  available  to  Industry  to  buy 
new  capital  equipment  that  will,  in 
turn.  Increase  productivity  and  lower 
prices. 

What  will  happen  if  this  totally  un- 
tested theory  does  not  work?  Well,  we 
will  be  a  whole  lot  worse  off  than  we 
are  now.  And  It  will  take  us  a  long 
time  to  undo  the  damage. 

The  administration  Itself  is  not  very 
persuasive.  Max  Friedersdorf,  the 
President's  assistant  for  legislative  af- 
fairs, recently  was  asked  if  there  was 
any  evidence  that  the  idea  will  work. 
His  feeble  reply: 

What  evidence  do  you  have  that  it  won't? 

The  administration  says  buy  it  on 
faith.  But,  I  ask  you,  what  kind  of 
faith  is  that?  Mr.  Friedersdorf's  reply 
is  rather  like  asking  what  evidence 
exists  that  cow  dung  will  not  cure 
cancer.  I  doubt  that  researchers  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
ever  considered  It.  It  is  too  absurd. 
And  so  is  this  economic  plan  that  is 
built  entirely  on  faith. 

Outside  of  the  administration  and 
rightwing  extremists  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  find  support  for  Reaganomics. 
They  do  not  even  like  it  on  Wall 
Street,  that  venerable  bastion  of  Re- 
publicanism. Leading  Wall  Street 
Economist  Henry  Kaufman  criticized 
the  Reagan  tax  cut  as  exceedingly  ex- 
pansionary. He  cast  serious  doubt  on 
the  administration's  Idea  that  the  tax 
cut  for  the  rich  could  cause  most 
Americans  to  save  more  and  work 
harder.  Instead,  Kaufman  thinks  it 
would  fuel  Inflation  and  force  interest 
rates  even  higher. 

Can  you  imagine  even  higher  inter- 
est rates?  Who  can  afford  to  buy  a 
home  now?  How  can  retired  people 
who  need  less  room  now  sell  the 
houses  they  spent  most  of  their  lives 
working  to  pay  for?  Look  what  high 
interest  rates  are  doing  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  Now  Wall  Street,  of 
all  places,  is  telling  us  that.  If  we  buy 
the  Reagan  economic  package,  interest 
rates  will  go  even  higher. 

The  Reagan  administration  would 
have  us  believe  that  If  we  allow  big 
corporations  to  make  more  profit  they 
will  invest  this  in  modem  plant  and 
machinery  that  will  increase  produc- 
tivity and  lower  prices.  Let  us  take  a 
look  at  what  has  happened  in  the 
profit-bulging  oil  industry  where 
prices  were  decontrolled  for  the  very 
same  reason.  The  rationale  was  that 
price  decontrol  would  give  the  oil 
firms  more  Incentive  to  explore  for 
new  oil.  The  next  thing  we  read  is  that 
Standard  Oil  is  so  dripping  with  profit 
that  it  buys  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 
You  see  how  much  faith  Standard  Oil 
has  in  supply  side  economics. 
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I  think  we  are  being  tricked.  And  I 
am  amazed  at  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  pushing  their  way  to  the 
front  of  the  line  to  buy  some  of  the 
economic  snake  oil  that  is  being  sold. 

I  think  the  Republican  budget  and 
economic  program  promise  a  disaster 
that  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman's  own  figures  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Reagan  program  for 
economic  recovery  will  not  put  Amer- 
ica back  to  work.  Instead,  it  will  put 
nearly  2  million  Americans  out  of 
work  while  cutting  the  Federal  protec- 
tions which  have  allowed  many  of  our 
citizens  to  survive  unemployment  with 
dignity  and  hope. 

The  Republicans  propose  to  elimi- 
nate hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
that  are  directly  subsidized  by  the 
Government:  Conrail  and  Amtrak  em- 
ployment will  be  slashed;  CETA  public 
service  employment  will  be  eliminated: 
tens  of  thousands  of  Federal  employ- 
ees will  be  terminated;  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  EDA  supported  jobs  will 
be  lost. 

The  direct  and  indirect  employment 
effects  of  the  Republican  budget  in 
the  next  year— as  opposed  to  the  misty 
future  in  which  Mr.  Stockman's  faith 
and  wishes  would  supposedly  cure  the 
economy— will  be  catastrophic.  The 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
sociates predict  a  loss  of  1.75  million 
jobs  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  if 
Mr.  Stockman's  budget  Is  enacted.  Not 
economic  recovery,  but  economic  ruin. 
I  will  not  vote  for  It. 

But  Mr.  Stockman  is  not  content 
merely  to  throw  this  vast  number  of 
Americans  out  of  work.  His  budget 
would  also  punish  these  people  fur- 
ther by  gutting  the  unemployment  as- 
sistance programs  that  Congress  cre- 
ated over  the  years  to  protect  people 
who  lose  their  jobs  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

The  most  cynical  cutback  in  these 
protections  is  the  Republican  proposal 
for  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  In  exchange  for  their  sup- 
port for  free  trade  policies  and  the  lift- 
ing of  barriers  against  imports.  Con- 
gress and  a  succession  of  administra- 
tions, both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, promised  the  Nation's  manufac- 
turW  workers  that  they  would  be 
made  whole  for  the  resulting  job 
losses  and  wage  losses  they  were  sure 
to  suffer. 

As  predicted,  those  manufacturing 
workers  have  suffered:  garment  work- 
ers, steel  workers,  auto  workers,  elec- 
tric workers,  rubber  workers  and  many 
others  have  lost  their  jol>s  by  the  mil- 
lions in  the  last  two  decades,  displaced 
by  a  flood  of  imports.  Now,  just  as  the 
pace  of  that  displacement  has  acceler- 
ated, the  Republicans  propose  to 
renege  on  their  side  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Stockman  has  cynically  calculat- 
ed that  the  cost  of  the  bargain  was  too 
high.  TAA  payments  were  forecast  at 


$1.5  bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1982;  the 
Republicans  would  cut  those  pay- 
ment* to  $350  million,  or  less.  Elighty- 
seven  percent  of  the  trade  impacted 
workers  now  covered  by  TAA  will  be 
excluded.  Those  who  remain  will  see 
their  benefits  cut  in  half. 

The  harm  of  this  arbitrary  abandon- 
ment of  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
these  workers  Is  not  limited  to  them 
and  their  families.  Auto  workers,  steel 
workers,  and  other  blue-collar  victims 
of  our  trade  policies  are  not  the  only 
beneficiaries  of  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance; every  shopkeeper,  landlord, 
and  restaurant  owner— and  everyone 
they  employ  or  do  business  with— 
benefits  in  a  community  where  sub- 
stantial nimibers  of  workers  are  receiv- 
ing TAA.  All  of  them  will  suffer  when 
that  assistance  Is  reduced  or  eliminat- 
ed. Those  of  us  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber the  Great  Depression  know  how 
unemplojmient  can  snowball. 

In  many  communities  today,  TAA 
and  unemployment  insurance  are 
keeping  the  economy  together.  With- 
out the  $150  million  a  month  in  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  TAA  which 
the  Federal  Government  Is  now  piunp- 
ing  Into  Michigan's  depressed  econo- 
my there  likely  would  be  breadlines. 

The  same  budget  that  will  throw 
almost  2  million  people  out  of  work 
will  also  make  it  more  difficult  for 
those  people  to  obtain  unemplosmient 
insurance  benefits.  The  Republicans 
propose  to  cut  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  insurance 
system  by  30  percent— over  a  billion 
dollars— and  to  make  changes  in  the 
system  that  will  transform  it  from  an 
insurance  program  into  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  proposes  to  repeal  the 
national  extended  benefits  trigger 
that  allows  payments  of  compensation 
to  long-term  unemployed  persons  who 
reside  in  pockets  of  high  unemploy- 
ment in  otherwise  economically 
healthy  States.  He  proposes  to  raise 
the  mandatory  State  trigger,  threaten- 
ing to  cut  off  extended  benefits  even 
in  States  with  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment rates.  And  most  insidiously,  the 
President  proposes  to  force  workers- 
regardless  of  their  skills  and  experi- 
ence— to  take  minumum-wage  jobs  or 
forgo  unemployment  compensation. 

I  speak  to  you  as  chairman  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. It  is  especially  appalling  to  me 
that  active  duty  and  retired  Federal 
workers  are  being  asked  by  this  admin- 
istration to  shoulder  so  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  economic  ex- 
periment. Fully  one-third  of  the  pro- 
posed $15  billion  in  spending  cuts  the 
House  is  being  asked  to  approve  would 
come  out  of  their  pockets.  Even  if  the 
President's  program  had  a  chance  of 
succeeding,  that  price  would  be  too 
high. 

Sadly,  Federal  workers  once  again 
have  become  the  hapless  victims  of  po- 


litical expediency.  It  seems  that  when- 
ever we  want  to  cut  the  budget  we 
drag  out  the  mjrth  of  a  fat  and  flabby 
bureaucracy  and  promise  to  cure  all 
the  Nation's  economic  woes  by  excis- 
ing proliferating  bureaucrats. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people 
have  a  very  distorted  picture  of  those 
who  serve  in  the  Federal  work  force. 
And,  unhappily,  many  of  us  who  serve 
In  high  public  office  are  more  respon- 
sible than  anyone  else  for  this  false 
portrait.  Tlie  people  who  are  lumped 
together,  often  derisively,  as  Govern- 
ment workers  are  not  part  of  an  army 
of  paper  shufflers  in  Washington  per- 
forming meaningless  tasks.  They  are, 
in  fact,  lawyers,  doctors,  electricians, 
craftsmen  of  all  sorts,  accountants, 
shipbuilders,  deep  sea  divers,  secretar- 
ies, teachers,  mailmen.  The  list  is  lim- 
ited only  by  the  number  of  occupa- 
tions in  the  private  sector. 

I  wonder  if  the  President,  who  seems 
to  share  the  public  stereotype  of  the 
Government  worker,  feels  we  have  too 
many  Secret  Service  agents  or  police- 
men? 

We  do  not  have  Federal  employees 
in  order  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  employment  agency  of  last 
resort.  We  have  Federal  workers  be- 
cause they  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  system.  If  we  did  not  have  them 
we  would  have  to  create  them— to 
insure  a  flow  of  commerce,  to  protect 
our  health  and  welfare,  to  keep  our 
airways  safe,  to  keep  our  complex  food 
delivery  system  working.  The  list  is 
endless. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  it 
is  incredible  what  we  have  taken  for 
granted  today  in  this  country.  We  dine 
in  restaurants  with  assurance  that  the 
food  we  eat  will  be  safe.  We  fly  in 
crowded  airways  secure  that  our 
voyage  will  be  safe.  We  have  our 
orange  juice  and  coffee  in  the  morning 
virithout  worry  that  they  are  contami- 
nated. We  get  mail  to  our  homes  each 
day.  We  drink  clear  water  out  of  a  tap 
without  fear  of  dysentery.  We  drive 
our  cars  on  ribbons  of  Interstate  high- 
ways unequaled  in  the  world.  We  find 
cures  for  disease.  We  send  men  and 
equipment  into  space.  In  one  way  or 
another,  CJovemment  workers  are  nec- 
essary for  all  of  these  things  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  society. 

No,  these  workers  are  not  there  to 
occupy  space.  They  are  there  to  do  the 
things  that  need  doing. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
by  Howard  E.  McCurdy.  professor  and 
director  of  public  administration  pro- 
grams at  American  University,  that 
appeared  in  the  April  17  Washington 
Star 

The  Federal  bureaucracy  does  not  have 
enough  employees  to  carry  out  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  to  it.  That  simple  fact 
underlies  all  of  President  Reagan's  talk 
about  cutbacks  and  hiring  freeses.  and  helps 
to  explain  why  the  bureaucracy  is  held  in 
such  low  esteem. 
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TtM  popular  tasMC  of  a  bloated  and  over- 
staffed bureaucracy  la  a  myth.  In  the  last  20 
yean,  between  the  Inaucuratlona  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Reacan.  actual  amount 
of  money  that  federal  bureaucrats  control 
and  administer— measured  In  constant  dol- 
lars, adjusted  for  inflation— has  doubled. 
Tlie  number  of  grants-in-aid  that  federal 
bureaucrats  direct  to  state  and  localities  has 
tripled.  The  number  of  regulations  that  bu- 
reaucrats must  enforce  has  risen  fourfold. 

Durlnc  the  same  period,  the  siae  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy  has  hovered  around  the 
two  and  one- half  million  mark,  growing 
hardly  at  all.  As  a  proportion  of  the  total 
work  force  in  America,  it  has  actually  fallen. 

In  essence,  Federal  bureaucrats  have  been 
asked  to  do  two  to  four  times  as  much  work 
with  roughly  the  same  number  of  person- 
neL  FOr  twenty  years,  a  succession  of  presi- 
dents and  lawmakers  has  announced  great 
expectations  without  giving  the  bureaucrats 
sufficient  resources  to  carry  them  out. 

Some  agencies  simply  cannot  do  their  Job. 
Stretched  too  thin,  they  cannot  enforce  all 
of  the  laws,  clear  up  all  of  the  cases,  control 
all  of  the  fraud  and  abuse,  or  complete  all 
of  the  projects  on  time.  They  live  with  con- 
stant fear  that  something  will  come  un- 
glued,  that  some  scandal  will  break— or.  in 
the  case  of  the  Defense  Department,  that 
they  wU]  be  called  upon  to  wage  some  war 
they  are  not  prepared  to  fight. 

The  pattern  of  response  follows  a  fairly 
predictable  pattern.  As  the  understaffing 
crisis  deepens,  the  press  begins  to  report 
signs  of  bureaucratic  malperformance. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  need  to  maintain  a  qual- 
ity work  force  so  that  the  Government 
may  serve  the  taxpayer  by  providing 
more  efficient  and  effective  Govern- 
ment services.  It  is  fashionable  to 
attack  Federal  employees,  and,  as  a 
result.  Federal  employee  morale  is  at 
an  all-time  low.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  developed  a  new  and 
imaginative  way  to  continue  the 
attack.  It  is  not  satisfied  simply  to  de- 
press pay  by  changing  the  manner  in 
which  comparable  private  sector  pay  is 
measured.  It  proposes  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral employee  only  94  percent  of  com- 
parability. By  continually  attacking 
those  who  serve  and  by  continually  di- 
minishing their  pay  and  benefits,  we 
are  destroying  morale  and  will  eventu- 
ally drive  the  best  from  Government 
service.  Then  we  will  truly  have  a  Fed- 
eral work  force  that  is  mediocre  at 
best,  and  Just  wait  until  you  see  the 
waste,  mismanagement,  and  inefficien- 
cy we  have. 

I  am  not  Just  speculating  on  the  ad- 
verse effects  which  will  follow  unfairly 
depressing  employee  pay  and  benefits. 
As  a  result  of  continued  pay  caps,  we 
are  already  experiencing  a  brain  drain 
in  the  upper  levels  of  Government,  a 
situation  the  Commission  on  E^xecu- 
tive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
has  characterized  as  a  quiet  crisis.  We 
are  losing  our  best  executives.  Three 
out  of  four  aged  55  through  59  are  re- 
tiring as  soon  as  they  are  eligible.  My 
committee  has  been  asking  agencies  to 
advise  us  of  the  effects  of  the  pay  cap 
on  recruitment  and  retention  of  execu- 


tlvea.  The  information  we  are  receiv- 
ing Is  dlstreasing. 

I  wonder  If  the  Budget  Committee  is 
qualified  to  dictate  the  specifics  of 
sensitive  national  policy  relating  to  an 
already  disenchanted  Federal  work 
force. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  that 
committee's  expertise  in  my  commit- 
tee's area  of  Jurisdiction. 

The  Budget  Committee  wants  us  to 
approve  the  administration's  Federal 
employee  pay  reform  proposal— an  im- 
mensely complicated  measure  which 
the  committee  received  on  March  24. 

Does  the  Budget  Committee  know 
what  is  in  the  bill?  Do  they  know  how 
the  bill  will  affect  the  pay  and  bene- 
fits of  the  average  blue-coUar  and 
white-collar  worker?  Do  they  know 
how  the  proposed  locality  pay  system 
will  work  and  the  effect  such  system 
will  have  on  local  economies?  Are  they 
aware  of  the  various  critical  analyses 
of  the  proposal  published  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  others? 

The  Budget  Committee,  I  submit,  is 
mesmerized  by  the  $4.2  billion  savings 
figure  and  blindly  embraces  the  pay 
reform  proposal  with  no  thought 
given  to  any  of  these  issues  or  to  the 
other  numerous  subtle  policy  issues 
presented  by  the  bill.  Yet,  the  Budget 
Committee  would  have  our  committee, 
via  reconciliation,  report  that  bill  out 
by  June  15. 

My  point  should  be  clear— reconcili- 
ation Just  does  not  belong  in  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Let  us  turn  briefly  at  what  President 
Reagan's  budget  would  do  to  postal 
service  in  America. 

I  submit  as  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
that  the  goal  of  this  administration  is 
clear— the  dismantling  of  the  public 
service-oriented  postal  system  which 
has  served  this  Nation  well  for  the 
past  200  years. 

I  hesitate  to  link  Mr.  Reagan  person- 
ally with  this  policy,  because  I  am  sure 
he  would  agree  that  our  postal  system 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  essen- 
tial to  the  economic,  social,  and  gov- 
ernmental strength  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Reagan,  with  his  Illinois 
and  Iowa  roots,  knows  well  the  vital 
role  the  postal  system  plays  in  the 
daily  life  of  every  American— a  nation- 
wide, easily  accessible,  and  affordable 
means  of  communication  available  to 
everyone  everywhere.  If  we  have  any 
remaining  link  to  Mr.  Reagan's  good 
old  days,  it  is  the  Postal  Service.  Yet, 
his  administration  wants  to  break  that 
link. 

I  submit  that  the  Reagan  budget 
proposal,  as  embodied  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  is  but  the  first  part 
of  a  carefully  crafted  plan  to  end  for- 
ever the  traditional  concept  of  the 
American  postal  system.  And  I  think 
the  present  managers  of  the  Postal 
Service,  at  least  unwittingly,  are  con- 


tributing to  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  the  scenar- 
io for  you. 

Each  year  the  Congress  appropriates 
money  to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service 
for  providing  public  services.  These 
are,  basically,  services  that  no  profit- 
oriented  business  would  provide.  The 
most  commonly-cited  example  is  Sat- 
urday mail  delivery.  The  President 
wants  to  cut  this  appropriation  by 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $392 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  elimi- 
nate it  entirely  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
forevermore. 

In  his  March  10,  1981,  budget  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  explained  the  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  the  public  services  appropri- 
ation: 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  costs 
of  mail  service  should  be  borne  by  users,  not 
taxpayers. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  on  record 
before  my  committee  subscribing  to 
this  fundamental  principle:  Postal 
ratepayers— people  and  businesses  who 
buy  stamps— should  not  be  asked  to 
pay  for  nonessential  services. 

A  Postal  Service  which  must  live  to- 
tally within  the  income  it  receives 
from  selling  stamps  is  going  to  have  to 
continue  raising  the  price  of  those 
stamps — even  while  slashing  services 
to  the  bare  bone.  If  you  think  an  18- 
cent  stamp  and  5-day  delivery  time 
from  Washington  to  New  York  is  bad. 
Just  wait. 

The  other  category  of  postal  appro- 
priations which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration wants  to  slash  is  the  revenue 
foregone  appropriation— the  direct 
subsidy  of  the  rates  paid  by  certain 
categories  of  mailers. 

National  policy  in  this  area  also 
dates  back  to  the  good  old  days. 
Historically,  we  have  helped  certain 
people  pay  their  postal  bills,  not  as  a 
special  favor  to  them,  but  in  further- 
ance of  the  national  good.  Low  rates 
for  small  newspapers  facilitate  the 
flow  of  necessary  information  in  all 
sections  of  the  Nation.  Subsidized 
rates  for  schools,  libraries,  and  suppli- 
ers of  classroom  materials  help  ad- 
vance the  education  of  our  young 
people.  And  low  rates  for  mailings  by 
charitable  organizations  may  make 
some  small  contribution  toward  help- 
ing the  truly  needy. 

The  President's  proposal,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute, 
would  cut  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priation for  revenue  foregone  by  any- 
where from  $300  million  to  $600  mil- 
lion, depending  on  whose  figvires  you 
believe.  The  real-world  impact  of  this 
cut— lost  perhaps  in  the  blizzard  of 
OMB  balance  sheets — is  staggering. 
Mailing  bills  for  every  charity,  your 
church,  your  boy  scout  troop,  your 
lodge,  and  your  veterans  organization 
would  soar  87   percent.   If  appropri- 
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ations  fail,  the  Postal  Service  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  raise  the  rates  of 
the  affected  classes  of  mall  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  postal  bills  paid  by 
these  organizations  would,  on  average, 
more  than  double  by  this  fall,  with  the 
impact  on  schools  and  libraries  par- 
ticularly devastating. 

The  administration's  ^rll  7  docu- 
ment reiterates  the  key  point: 

The  Administration  believes  that  the 
Postal  Service,  if  it  is  to  become  a  viable 
business  concern,  must  live  within  Its  oper- 
ating revenues. 

There  you  have  it:  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  to  become  a  viable  business  con- 
cern. A  viable  business  concern  must 
have  an  independent,  corporate  man- 
agement with  its  eyes  fixed  firmly  on 
one  item:  the  bottom  line  on  its  finan- 
cial statement. 

A  Postal  msoiagement  lacking  appro- 
priations, possessing  a  mandate  to  be  a 
viable  business  concern,  and  facing  the 
necessity  of  living  on  its  operating  rev- 
enues while  maintaining  comprehen- 
sive levels  of  service,  is  going  to  realize 
sooner  or  later  that  it  has  an  impossi- 
ble Job. 

Services  will  have  to  be  slashed. 
Rates  will  have  to  spiral  upward.  More 
and  more,  postal  mangement  will  have 
to  turn  to  cost-cutting  schemes  which 
smack  of  desperation. 

As  public  services  vanish  and  even 
essential  services  erode,  and  as  rates 
continue  to  skyrocket,  public  disen- 
chantment with  the  Postal  Service  will 
continue  to  grow.  Increasingly,  as  it 
will  become  evident  that  the  Postal 
Service  can  no  longer  do  the  Job, 
demand  for  alternatives  will  increase, 
helped  along  by  agitation  from  private 
businesses  eager  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Inevitably,  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  if  the  Postal  Service  Is  not  provid- 
ing public  services  anymore  and  is  not 
providing  essential  services,  why 
should  it  continue  to  have  a  monopoly 
over  the  delivery  of  mail?  And  I  am 
not  sure  even  I— an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  private  express  statutes— could 
answer  that  argument. 

In  a  nutshell  the  administration's 
real  postal  policy  is  not  to  make  the 
Postal  Service  a  viable  business  con- 
cern, but  to  dismember  it  and  let  the 
private  sector  pick  up  the  pieces.  Or, 
more  accurately,  I  should  say,  pick  up 
the  pieces  it  finds  profitable  to  pick 
up.  Aunt  Minnie  out  on  a  rural  route 
in  Kansas  may  have  trouble  communi- 
cating with  the  rest  of  the  world.  You 
may  have  a  little  trouble  finding  a  pri- 
vate parcel  carrier  who  will  deliver 
your  Christmas  package  to  the  other 
end  of  the  Nation  for  less  than  $25. 
Small  and  moderate  size  businesses 
unable  to  afford  the  latest  in  electron- 
ic communication  hardware  may  have 
a  little  more  difficulty  competing  with 
the  conglomerates.  But,  at  least,  we 
will  have  unshackled  ourselves  from 
the  19th  century  concepts  embodied  in 
a  public  service-oriented  postal  service. 


Repeatedly  Postmaster  General 
Bolger  has  said  publicly  that  he  can 
accept  all  these  proposed  cuts  without 
a  reduction  in  service.  Either  Mr. 
Bolger  is  naive  or  for  some  reason  that 
escapes  me  he  is  seeking  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. You  simply  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  done  a  masterful  Job 
In  convincing  the  American  people 
that  you  can.  I  think  the  people  are 
being  misled.  Everyone  seems  to  think 
that  these  spending  cuts  are  going  to 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  someone 
else.  The  dairy  farmer  thinks  his  sup- 
port payments  will  continue  and  the 
budget  savings  will  come  from  closing 
welfare  loopholes.  Educators  believe 
that  cuts  will  come  from  farm  pro- 
grams or  some  place  else.  Beleaguered 
city  managers  feel  that  some  program 
other  than  theirs  will  foot  the  bill.  Ev- 
eryone thinks  they  have  the  shell  with 
the  pea  under  it. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Reagan's  skill,  the 
people  are  confused.  They  simply  do 
not  understand  that  the  cuts  are  going 
to  be  in  areas  that  affect  almost  every- 
one but  the  rich.  When  they  find  out. 
the  shock  will  be  painful.  And  it  may 

When  corrected  for  inflation,  the 
Reagan  budget  will  reduce  civilian  ex- 
penditures by  16  percent.  When  you 
consider  the  off-limits  items,  like 
social  security,  medicare  and  veterans 
benefits,  it  is  apparent  that  the  impact 
of  the  cuts  will  be  widespread  and 
hard  to  swallow.  What  is  more,  the 
President's  budget  cutters  are  working 
on  a  3-year  cycle.  In  areas  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  the  cut  is  $5.4 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $7.9  bUlion 
for  1983,  and  $9.4  billion  for  1984. 

Where  does  this  money  come  from? 
Do  we  at  some  point  cut  the  pay  of 
Federail  workers  retroactively? 

There  seems  to  be  something  akin  to 
a  patriotic  mood  in  this  Nation  regard- 
ing the  proposed  budget  cuts;  if  we 
take  our  lumps  now  it  will  hurt  a  little 
bit.  but  it  will  guarantee  a  bright 
future.  The  fact  is  it  will  hurt  a  lot 
and  it  will  endanger  our  future.  It  will 
guarantee  higher  unemployment,  con- 
tinued high  inflation,  and  deal  a  dam- 
aging blow  to  many  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions. 

I  speak  now  as  a  senior  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  the  impact  on  education.  I 
thought  we  had  crossed  the  education- 
al Rubicon  long  ago.  But  now  Mr. 
Reagan  wants  to  take  us  back  over  it 
to  the  good  old  days. 

His  proposals  for  budget  cuts  in 
postsecondary  education  are  a  recipe 
for  disaster  and  hardship.  They  will 
sacrifice  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion's human  capital,  the  engine  of 
long-term  economic  progress,  to  mis- 
guided  shortrun    budget    goals.    The 


Reagan  plan  will  leave  in  its  wake  a 
legacy  of  frustrated  aspirations,  unful- 
filled hopes,  waste  of  intellectual 
talent,  impoverishment  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  broken  promises  by  the 
Federal  Goveniment  to  students,  their 
families,  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  the  spirit  of  this  adminis- 
tration, let  us  look  at  the  bottom  line. 
Responsible  analysts  have  indicated 
that  the  consequence  of  the  Reagan 
program  will  include  the  following: 

A  decline  nationally  in  college  en- 
rollments of  about  500.000  to  750,000 
students,  or  roughly  10  percent. 

A  decrease  in  the  volimie  of  guaran- 
teed student  loans  of  80  to  100  per- 
cent. This  means  a  reduction  of  $6  to 
$7.5  billion  in  the  loans  available  to 
students  and  negative  effects  on  as 
many  as  3  million  students. 

A  reduction  in  Pell  grant  recipients 
of  100.000  this  fall  and  575.000  next 
fall  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  grant 
amounts  across  the  board. 

The  system  of  needs  analysis  would 
be  rigged  to  insure  that  the  cost  of 
education  will  be  held  artificiaUy  low 
for  many  students  and  the  amount 
students  and  their  families  are  expect- 
ed to  contribute  for  educational  costs 
is  set  artif ically  high.  In  short,  the  for- 
mula for  determining  a  student's  need 
would  be  perverted  into  a  device  to 
ration  funds. 

A  25-percent  loss  of  operating  reve- 
nue in  the  case  of  a  tjrpical  private  col- 
lege and  the  closing  of  about  300  pri- 
vate colleges. 

A  shift  in  student  enrollments  from 
higher  p.iced— mostly  private— col- 
leges to  lower  cost  institutions. 

An  increase  in  loan  repayments,  ^or 
the  few  lucky  enough  to  get  them,  be- 
tween 25  and  40  percent.  In  the  case  of 
a  graduate  student  who  borrows  the 
legal  maximum  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  $25,000,  the 
monthly  repayment  would  become 
$447,  a  41-percent  increase  over  cur- 
rent law. 

The  demise  of  the  newly  authorized 
parent  loan  for  undergraduate  stu- 
dents program.  Parents  will  not  l)e 
able  to  borrow  at  relatively  low  inter- 
est up  to  $3,000  per  year  for  each  of 
their  children  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. 

A  long-term  Increase  in  loan  defaults 
because  of  the  high  repayment  bur- 
dens. 

A  very  significant  decline  in  gradu- 
ate student  enrollments  since  graduate 
students  have  few  alternatives  to  fi- 
nance their  education  other  than  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  a  reduction  of 
$945  million  in  the  social  security 
benefits  to  students  in  |x>stsecondary 
education.  For  the  average  student 
social  security  beneficiary,  this  means 
a  $500  loss  in  the  first  year.  This  is  a 
decline  not  only  in  resources  to  pay 
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for  poctMcondary  education  but  also  a 
loaB  of  family  income. 

A  general  reduction  in  access  to 
postaecondary  education  and  choice 
among  postsecondary  educational  al- 
ternatives, hitting  hardest  students 
from  working  and  middle-income  fami- 
lies. 

How  can  we  estimate  the  irreparable 
harm  to  our  children  who  will  be 
robbed  of  the  special  help  with  read- 
ing and  math?  We  can  only  make  a 
guess  nationwide  at  which  the  out- 
come will  be  in  terms  of  failed  expec- 
tations and  severely  diminished  access 
to  higher  education  opportunities  and 
increasingly  important  technical  em- 
ployment. In  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone,  nearly  250,000  elementary  and 
secondary  students  would  be  denied 
services  or  receive  substantially  re- 
duced services  under  these  proposals. 
Teaching  ratios,  which  have  already 
reached  a  hazardous  level,  will  dimin- 
ish to  an  even  more  precarious  mark 
with  an  estimated  64,460  teaching  po- 
sitions lost  nationwide. 

My  home  State  alone  would  be 
forced  to  endure  a  loss  of  an  estimated 
$86  million— on  top  of  a  30-percent  cut 
in  State  categorical  aid  and  a  slash  in 
the  general  school  aid  formula  because 
of  the  State's  near-depression  condi- 
tion. Without  adjusting  for  inflation, 
this  double-edged  budgetary  sword 
will  cost  Michigan  schools  approxi- 
mately $206  million  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  alone. 

Under  these  proposals,  more  than 
$25  million  would  be  cut  from  the  title 
I  compensatory  education  program, 
which  would  in  turn  eliminate  services 
altogether  for  52,000  students  and 
have  an  impact  on  another  232,000 
pupils  in  Michigan. 

Just  when  we  have  made  some  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  improving  vocation- 
al education  programs— updating  the 
course  content  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  workplace  and  acquiring 
modem  equipment  and  facilities— we 
are  retracting  on  our  commitment  by 
$6  million  in  Michigan  alone,  hurting 
300,000  students.  Keith  B.  Oeiger. 
president  of  the  Michigan  Eklucation 
Association,  told  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  on  March  26, 
1981: 

This  reduction  will  severely  cripple  voca- 
tional education  courses  in  high  schools, 
career  education  centers,  community  col- 
leces.  and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
and  construction  of  new  facilities  for  these 
programs. 

What  these  cuts  translate  into  for 
our  urban  areas  is  absolute  disaster. 
Because  most  of  the  Federal  education 
programs  are  targeted  toward  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  populations, 
and  our  city  school  systems  rely  on  16 
percent  of  their  budget  from  Federal 
aid,  the  administration's  program  is  an 
even  crueler  hoax  for  them.  The  De- 
troit public  schools  alone  would  be 
forced  to  endure  a  $12.8  million  fund 


reduction.  This,  of  course,  affects  the 
entire  metropolitan  area,  since  the  36 
school  districts  in  the  county  have 
adopted  shared  programs  in  many  pro- 
gram u-eas. 

And  for  many  of  our  disadvantaged, 
who  do  not  have  influence  on  the  local 
school  board  or  lack  the  ability  to 
mount  a  successful  lobbying  effort, 
the  block  grant  proposal  most  likely 
means  a  loss  of  services  altogether. 
These  children,  who  need  supplemen- 
tary help  most  and  who  have  been  tar- 
geted by  Federal  programs  precisely 
because  prior  to  1965  they  were  left 
behind  by  local  and  State  officials,  will 
be  left  out  with  no  hope  or  way  to 
catch  up  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates'  edge. 

Ignoring  all  the  programmatical  im- 
plications of  the  block  grant  proposals 
which  accompany  the  26-percent  cut, 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  some  magical  method  of  admin- 
istrative savings  to  make  up  for  the  26- 
pen^nt  reduction.  But,  when  I  ques- 
tioned Budget  Director  Stockman 
about  this  potential  savings  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee on  April  29,  he  responded: 

I  would  never  suggest  that  simply  by  re- 
moving the  categoricals.  getting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  out  of  the  process  for  all 
practical  purposes  will  save  25  percent.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  clear  exaggeration. 

While  the  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's ill-conceived  education  proposals 
head  us  down  a  road  of  broken  prom- 
ises and  unfulfilled  expectations,  the 
43-percent  cut  in  the  child  feeding 
programs  is  even  more  cruel:  From 
this  policy  alone,  the  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  estimates 
that  40,000  lunchroom  programs 
throughout  our  coiuitry  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated.  Prom  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  with  feeding  school- 
children over  the  last  three  decades, 
we  know  that  when  the  subsidies  for 
the  paying  child  are  cut  back,  result- 
ing in  drops  in  participation,  the  pro- 
grams become  inviable.  Already  hard- 
pressed  families  will  not  be  able  to 
absorb  the  250  percent  jump  from  20 
cents  to  70  cents  in  the  cost  of  re- 
duced-price limches,  which  the  most 
recent  administration-backed  proposal 
calls  for.  For  families  with  more  than 
one  paying  child  in  school,  with  the 
cost  of  a  school  lunch  doubling  from 
60  cents  to  $1.20,  this  totally  negates 
any  benefit  from  the  administration's 
proposed  $185  tax  cut. 

And.  retreating  on  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  runs  in  the  face  of  ef- 
forts to  build  a  strong  and  effective 
military  force.  The  Federal  programs 
were  originally  created  in  the  1940's  to 
improve  the  overall  health  and  nutri- 
tion of  new  recruits  for  the  armed 
forces  during  World  War  II.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  young  men  and  women 
being  drafted  were  under  or  malnour- 
ished and  incapable  of  passing  a  rou- 


tine medical  exam.  The  program  has 
also  been  an  outlet  for  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  which  otherwise 
would  have  gone  unused. 

Anyone  who  thinks  Reagonomics  is 
going  to  hurt  Just  a  little  had  better 
take  a  hard  look  at  where  all  these 
savings  to  the  American  people  are 
going  to  come  from.  They  will  hurt  ev- 
eryone but  the  wealthy.  But  it  will  hit 
hardest  at  the  poor,  the  administra- 
tion's promises  of  safety  nets  notwith- 
standing. 

Look,  if  you  will,  at  the  legal  services 
program.  It  meets  and  surpasses  even 
this  administration's  standards  for  ef- 
ficiency, cost-effectiveness,  limitations 
on  paperwork,  and  avoidance  of  waste 
and  fraud. 

The  efficiency  of  the  legal  services 
program  is  indisputable. 

The  accomplishments  are  notewor- 
thy. Above  all,  it  should  be  expanded 
so  that  every  poor  person  who  needs 
legal  services  can  have  access  to  its 
professionals. 

Yet  the  administration  wants  to 
abolish  this  much-needed  service, 
which  took  the  people  off  the  streets 
and  into  the  courtrooms  to  settle  their 
grievances.  Enough  said  for  the  social 
safety  net  concept. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  administration's  logic— on  so 
many  issues.  Reaganomics,  by  relying 
exclusively  on  monetary  measures  to 
fight  inflation,  assures  increased  un- 
employment at  the  same  time  it  wants 
to  curtail  Job  training.  Among  other 
things,  it  wants  to  gut  the  Comprehen- 
sive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA). 

CETA  is  an  amalgam  of  programs 
providing  education,  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  on-the-job  experience  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 
Each  program  is  specifically  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  groups  lacking 
one  or  more  qualifications  for  gainful 
employment.  That  is  what  makes 
CETA  unique.  There  are  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  youth  which 
provide  remedial  education  in  combi- 
nation with  skills  training  and  Job 
counseling.  There  are  special  pro- 
grams for  disadvantaged  adults  which 
provide  training  or  retraining.  There 
are  special  countercyclical  programs 
giving  employment  and  work  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  Job  training. 

The  uniqueness  of  CETA  programs 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
tailored  to  specific  groups  or  circum- 
stances. A  case  in  point  is  the  CETA 
public  service  employment  (PSE)  pro- 
grams which  play  an  important  and 
necessary  role  in  providing  employ- 
ment, training,  and  community  serv- 
ices during  periods  of  economic  reces- 
sion. In  communities  such  as  my  con- 
gressional district,  CETTA  PSE  has 
meant  the  difference  between  fsmiily 
maintenance  and  existence  on  the 
public    dole.    In    urban    inner    cities. 
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CETA  PSE  Is  the  difference  between 
hopelessness  and  work  experience 
with  a  hope  of  future  gainful  employ- 
ment. CBTA  PSE  programs  have  also 
been  of  great  benefit  to  communities 
through  the  Nation.  As  Baltimore 
Mayor  William  D.  Schaefer  told  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee: 

I  tell  yon  unequivocally  that  this  program 
has  worked  in  Baltimore  .  .  .  Using  public 
service  employees,  we  have  been  able  to 
weatherize  the  homes  of  4.000  elderly,  reha- 
bilitate countless  vacant  houses  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  to  occupy,  fight 
rat  infesUtlon  and  Uliteracy.  and  conduct 
countless  other  worthy  activities.  For  the 
first  time,  many  who  have  participated  in 
PSE  have  learned  to  function  in  the  work 
world.  Many  have  been  absorbed  Into  the 
private  sector. 

The  administration  proposes  to  trim- 
cate  and  cripple  this  vital  program  by 
eliminating  public  service  employ- 
ment; eliminating  young  adult  conser- 
vation corps:  and  folding  two  youth 
programs  into  a  general  employment 
and  training  grant  to  States  with  no 
specificity  of  program  content.  Total 
CETA  funding  will  be  reduced  drasti- 
cally. 

In  human  terms,  the  devastation  of 
CETA  reductions  and  cuts  is  stagger- 
ing. The  Wharton  Econometric  Fore- 
casting Associates,  Inc.,  estimates  that 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  CETA  reductions  will  likely 
result  in  a  loss  of  770.000  jobs.  With 
over  7  million  people  unemployed  na- 
tionally, where  wiU  the  additional 
770.000  displaced  from  CETA  find 
Jobs?  The  administration  does  not 
have  the  answer.  Until  it  does,  we 
should  not  dismantle  CETA. 

The  Republicans  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
substitute  is  a  bipartisan  measure. 
This  is  a  bit  of  political  chicanery.  If 
this  indeed  were  the  case,  we  would 
have  a  majority  of  Democrats  support- 
ing it.  In  point  of  fact,  this  Is  a  Repub- 
lic plan  worked  out  by  Mr.  Reagan's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  is  supported  by  a  mere  handful  of 
T~)^  FTi  oc  r&  trS 

The  administration's  proposals  Is 
not  a  blueprint  for  economic  recovery. 
It  is  a  blueprint  for  economic  disaster. 
We  are  being  warned  by  economists 
from  such  disparate  persuasions  as 
Wall  Street  and  Brooking  Institute  of 
the  dire  consequences.  But  some  of  us 
are  so  frightened  by  what  we  perceive 
as  the  political  consequences  of  oppos- 
ing President  Reagan  that  we  have 
closed  our  ears,  our  minds,  and  our 
hearts. 

For  my  part,  I  intend  to  continue  lis- 
tening to  the  voices  of  reason,  not  the 
babble  that  would  wreck  our  economy 
and  tear  at  the  very  seams  of  our  soci- 
ety In  the  false  name  of  restored 
virtue. 

I  do  not  want  the  guilt  of  this  social 
and  economic  mayhem  on  my  hands. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Obey 
substitute.  I  also  support  the  work  of 
Chairman  Jones  and  his  conunlttee.  I 
take  this  opportimity  to  emphasize 
that  under  the  Obey  substitute  and 
the  committee's  substitute,  while  the 
overall  targets  are  binding  on  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees, the  committees  have  the  au- 
thority to  tailor  the  cuts  to  reflect 
their  own  programmatic  priorities.  I 
would  emphasize  that  a  vote  for  either 
the  Obey  substitute  or  the  committee 
resolution  is  not  a  vote  against  specific 
programs.  That  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Latta  substitute,  which  mandates 
cuts  in  discretionary  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

One  program  which  I  believe  should 
be  fully  funded,  but  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  be  delayed  by  re- 
ducing fiscal  year  1982  budget  authori- 
ty by  $300  million,  is  the  gas  centri- 
fuge eru-ichment  plant  (GCEP)  con- 
struction project,  part  of  the  uranium 
enrichment  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Though  I  strongly 
support  the  committee.  I  will  ask  the 
Appropriations  Committee  not  to  im- 
plement such  a  drastic  reduction  In 
budget  authority.  The  GCEP  program 
was  already  delayed  last  year,  and  the 
$170   million   In   "savings"   which   we 
were  told  resulted  from  the  delay  ac- 
tually   will   cost    the    taxpayers   over 
$200  million  In  the  completion  of  the 
program.   Additional   delays,   as   pro- 
posed   by     the     Budget    Committee, 
would  only  add  substantial  costs  to  the 
program,  and  postpone  production  of 
enriched  uranium  In  a  new  GCE3»  fa- 
cility which  will  use  only  5  percent  of 
the  energy  consimied  by  the  gaseous 
diffusion  process.  It  will  also  Jeopard- 
ize the  ability  of  contractors  to  contin- 
ue working  on  the  project  to  Its  sched- 
uled    completion.     Contractors     that 
have  Invested  their  own  funds  In  de- 
veloping   the    centrifuge    technology, 
such   as   Goodyear   Aerospace   Corp., 
have  already  been  stretched  financial- 
ly by  last  year's  delay.  Further  delay 
could  jeopardize  their  ability  to  carry 
out  a  continuing  commitment  to  this 
project.  Such  wavering  in  the  past  has 
been  the  death  knell  for  vital  Federal 
energy  projects.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
this   happened   to   GCEP   at   a   time 
when  UJS.   energy  independence  has 
become  a  priority  national  interest. 

I  have  studied  the  question  of  centri- 
fuge versus  gaseous  diffusion  plants. 
and  I  have  looked  at  the  substantial 
work  in  progress  on  the  centrifuge 
plant  In  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  If  one 
simply  looks  at  the  physical  facility, 
one  can  begin  to  get  a  comprehension 
of  the  astronomical  electricity  con- 
simnptlon  required  to  run  this  gaseous 
diffusion  plant,  and  the  much  more 
modest  electricity  consumption  (5  per- 
cent) that  will  be  required  to  produce 
the    equivalent    amount    of    enriched 


uranium  in  a  centrifuge  plant.  Indeed, 
the  case,  from  the  standpoint  of 
energy  conservation,  as  well  as  the 
savings  of  Federal  tax  revenues.  Is 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  keeping 
the  GCEP  program  on  schedule— If  we 
are  to  achieve  our  goal  as  supplier  of 
enriched  uraniiun  both  worldwide  and 
in  our  own  country. 

That  leads  me  to  discuss  another  as- 
sumption which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee made  in  recommending  this  reduc- 
tion—an assumption  which  requires 
legislative  action  of  three  congression- 
al committees.  To  explain  this  provi- 
sion. It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  talk 
about  the  funding  of  this  program. 
Currently  the  program's  capital  ex- 
pendltiu'es  are  funded  from  general 
revenues,  and  as  the  enriched  uraniimi 
has  been  sold,  the  revenue  from  such 
sales  has  been  retiuned  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Atomic  Energy  Act  provides 
that  the  pricing  of  such  materials  will 
be  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of  the 
program,  and  administrative  interpre- 
tation has  prevented  charges  in  excess 
of  recovering  costs  of  production. 

The  Budget  Committee  now  recom- 
mends that  the  three  authorizing  com- 
mittees approve  a  "fair  pricing"  mech- 
anism which  would  Increase  the  cost 
of  the  enriched  uranium,  and  thus  in- 
crease revenues  to  cover  construction 
costs  of  the  program.  This  seems  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  front-end  capital 
funding  must  come  from  general  rev- 
enues, since  such  expenditures  cannot 
practically  be  made  from  sale  revenues 
as  they  trickle  in.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  deliberate  underpriclng  of  en- 
riched uranium  by  European  suppli- 
ers, we  stand  the  risk  of  losing  our  for- 
eign purchase  contracts.  In  fact.  South 
Korea  has  already  terminated  its  con- 
tract for  enriched  uranlimi  purchases 
from  the  United  States,  and  that  Is 
before  any  implementation  of  price  in- 
creases such  as  those  proposed  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Government 
is  in  this  business,  and  why  we  cannot 
leave  it  to  private  enterprise,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  goals  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act.  to  assure  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  materials.  We  base 
our  contracts  for  technology  and  ma- 
terials on  the  participation  of  foreign 
countries  in  these  goals,  and  the  loss 
of  our  foreign  customers  not  only 
makes  the  market  uncertain,  but  has 
the  potential  of  undermining  our  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  development  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  countries  which  develop 
nuclear  power  for  domestic  use. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  does 
not  contain  any  recommended  cut  In 
the  GCEP  program.  So  while  I  sup- 
port the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion, if  their  resolution  carries,  as  I 
hope.  I  win  urge  the  House  conferees 
to  recede  to  the  Senate  on  this  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
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sUtute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wiaoonsln  (Mr.  Our). 

The  question  wm  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
a(>peared  to  have  iL 

RacoucDvon 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  reocwded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  119.  noes 
303,  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  33} 
ATE8— 119 


Annunslo 
Baiter  <PA) 


BeUenaoo 
Benjamin 


? 


Brodhcad 

Brown  (CA> 

BuitiMi.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chlataotm 

Clay 

CoUins  (n.) 

Conyers 

Cojme.  WUllain 

D'Amoun 

Danielaon 

Dellunu 

DliwcU 

Dlxoa 

OonncUy 

Donan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dynally 

Early 

Bekart 


(CA) 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

AnUiony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Aahteook 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bafalls 

Bailey  <lfO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

BedeU 


PtocUetU 

Pord(lfl) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Oarda 

Oay«k» 

Oejdenaoa 

Oonsalca 

Oore 

Oray 

Ouarinl 

HarUn 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Howard 

Jeffords 

Kaatenmeler 

KUdec 

Kocovsek 

Leland 

LooccMD) 

liowry 

Uarkey 


run 


PBrraro 


BenneU 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUI 

Blanchard 

BlUey 


Booker 
Bouquard 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 

I  (CO) 
I  (OH) 

BrayhUl 


Mavroulea 
McHuch 

Mlki»I.H 

Miller  (CAi 

Ulneta 

MlnUi 

Mitchell  (MD> 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Oakmr 

Obetstar 

Obey 

OtUncer 

PanetU 

NOES-303 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CUnaer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craic 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crmne.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

dels  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardU 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 


Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

PerkliM 

Peyser 

Price 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllnc 

Shannon 

Simon 

Solars 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

UdaU 

Vento 

Washlncton 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wyden 

Yates 

Tatron 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman 

Doucherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Enclish 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Brtel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Paacell 

Ftenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fish 

FIlppo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Oilman 

Olncrleh 

Oinn 

OUckman 

OoMwater 

OoodUna 

Oradlaan 

Oraram 

Oreen 

Grew 

Orlaham 

Gunderson 

Hacedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

HamUton 


[(LA) 
Lott 
liowery 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Luncren 


Marks 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 
Mattox 
Maooli 
McClory 


Hammerschmidt  MeCloskey 
Hanee  MoCollum 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hichtower 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Huches 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jorves(NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

I^comarslno 

L«ntos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUler 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvlngston 

Loeffler 


McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnari 

Montcomery 

Moore 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUitan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Partis 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Puraell 

Quillen 

RaiUback 

Recula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roener 

Rocen 
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Mr.  GIBBONS  and  Mr.  FOLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"noe." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  MATUEE  OP  A  StTBSTlTUTE 
OPPEXED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  substi- 
tute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  been  printed  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  been  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  TEAR  IMl 

Sac.  101.  The  provisions  of  ttiis  title  stuOl 
supersede  the  figures  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
I»80. 

Sic.  102.  (aKl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  Is  $603,300,000,000  and  the 
net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
F^ederal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$8,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $719,050,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $660,000,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  -$56,700,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $994,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$9,100,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,500,000,000,  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  Is  $85,200,000,000, 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  gtiarantee  loan 
principal  is  $66,200,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1980, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$180,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,100,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,250,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Teciinol- 
ogy  (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,450,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,050,000,000. 


(8)  TramporUtion  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlayi.  $23,700,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Servicea  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,750,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $66,800,000,000. 
( 13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$350,350,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $337,300,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,600,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,550,000,000. 

(15)  General  Govemmmt  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (930): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$39,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays. -$39,300,000,000. 

TITLE  II— SETTINO  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1983.  AND 
1984 

Sac.  301.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $657,800,000,000,  and  the  net 
amount  Ijy  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$51,300,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $764,550,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $688,800,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  econom- 
ic conditicns  and  all  other  relevant  factors 
is  -$31,000,000,000  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $1,060,000,000,000.  and  the  amoimt  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$65,900,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  begiiuiing  on  October  1. 
1981,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  fimctional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Nati(Rial  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$236,300,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $188,800,000,000. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(3)  GenJeral  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,400,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $19,700,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (SOO): 

(A)  New  budget  auUiority.  $24,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,300,000,000. 
(13)  Income  Sectirity  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$361,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $341,200,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,050,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purixxe  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,750,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $81,750,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$33,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$32,000,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  federal  credit  activity  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$55,970,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $78,630,000,000. 

(3)  New  secon<Ury  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $64,750,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  the  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  federal  credit  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  appropriate 
levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations,  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  and 
new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
for  each  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(B)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  (»mmit- 
ments:  $30,000,000. 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments; $0. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$8,230,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $8,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  sectmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUonc  $0. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$1,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $2,640,000,000. 

(C)  New  seccmdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan-     obligations: 
$20,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0. 

(C)  New  secomUry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$7,530,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $2,430,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$14,150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $35,730,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $64,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$150,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente:  $1,140,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$850,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gttarantee  commit- 
ments: $80,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$920,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$90,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $100,000,000. 

(C)  New  seamdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$300,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit* 
ments:  $14,790,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
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(A)      New      dlreec      loan      ohiiftiofw 


(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menbc  n.SM.OM.000. 

(C)  Mew  aoeoBdary  loan  guarantee  oom- 
mltDMnta:  $0. 

<  14)  AthDlnMrattai  of  JoMlce  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligation:  10. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentKlO. 

<C)  New  ■enowiary  loan  guarantee  eom- 
mltmentKtO. 

(IS)  Oeneral  Cknrerament  (MO): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommlt- 
mentKtO. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: 90. 

(10)  Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons: 
$140,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mentc  $700,000,000. 

(C>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: to. 
(17)Intareat(900): 

(A)  N«w  direct  loan  obligations:  90. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: 90. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: 90. 

(18)  Allowanoes  (930): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons:  90. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: 90. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: 90. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons:  90. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: 90. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: 90. 

(c)  It  is  the  s«ise  of  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
proiMiations  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1963  the  off-budget  lending  scUvlty  of 
the  Pedoal  Ooremment  to  s  level  not  to 
exceed  933.130.000.000:  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
933.850.000.000;  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
978.630.000.000:  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  904.790.000.000. 

Sac  304.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgeting  levels  for  fiscal  years  1983 
andl9«4— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  Federal  rev- 
enues ss  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $717,300,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $778,900,000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  segregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  997.000.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1084:  9144.800.000.000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  9811.050.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  9856.350.000.000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  ss  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  9731.850.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  9770.300.000.000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget  wtiich  Is  appropriate  in  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -914.550.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  -k  98.000.000.000. 


(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  19«S:  91.O04J5O.OOO.OOO: 

Fiscal  year  19«4: 91.096.860.000.000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  934.850.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984: 91  JOO.000.000. 

Sac  305.  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1084  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlajrs  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respecUvely 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
93S9JOO.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  9336,000.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 

9394.900,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  9355.600.000,000. 
(3)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  (ISO): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  917.700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  911.800,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  916,300,000.000. 

(B)  Oitlays.  913.300.000.000. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  97.700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  97.300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  97,100.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  97.300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95,000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  94,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  95,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  94.700.000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  910,600.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  99.700,000.000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  95,700,000.000. 
<B)  Outlays.  $3,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  94.600.000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  94,000,000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transporiation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 

(10)  EducaUon.  Training.  Emplojrment, 
and  Social  Servioea  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  934JOO.OOO,000. 

(B)  Outlaya.  $34,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  990.900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  981.600.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  999.000,000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  990.300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Seciuity  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
9384.300.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  9360.100.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
9303.500.000.000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $277,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  926.250.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  925.450.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  928.500.000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,150,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  JusUce  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,100,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $4,000,000,000. 
<  15)  General  Government  (BOO): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $83,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,550,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $83,550,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$20,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$34,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$34,700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-934.800.000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  -934,800.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,400,000,000. 

Sac.  206.  The  question  of  indexing  is  a 
central  part  of  developing  Federal  fiscal 
policy.  About  half  the  spending-side  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  subject  to  indexing  either 
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explicitly  or  implicitly.  On  the  other  band. 
Congress  has  subjected  the  taxpayer  to  re- 
verse indexing,  whereby  Pederal  taxes  rise 
1.5  per  centum  for  every  1  per  centum  in- 
crease in  inflaUon.  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  leadership  of  both  parties 
should  form  a  blpartiaan  effort  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  Indexing  changes  ao  that 
the  spendtag  side  of  the  budget  becomes 
more  ctmtrollable  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  taxpayers  are  protected  from 
unleglslated  tax  increaaea  brought  on  by  In- 
flaUon. These  recommendations  should  be 
made  in  time  to  be  Implemented  no  later 
than  fiscal  year  1984. 
TITLE      m-PROVIDINO      RECONCIU- 

ATION  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 

ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Pabt  a— RacoMciUATiOH  Imraucnoiis 

Sac.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  S01(bX2>  of 
the  Budget  Act: 

(IKA)  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
JurisdicUon  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Iaw  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$255,000,000  and  outlays  by  $709,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  9425.000.000  and  ouUays  by  $381,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $712,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$546,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriaUons  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $1,936,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.778.000J00  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$2.SS6.000J000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2.430.000j000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $3,039,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,938,000^00  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(2)  The  Bouse  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Iaw  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
9966.000.000  and  outlays  by  $966,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $899,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $809,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $511,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$511,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urtwn  Affairs  shall  r^Mrt 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$12,914,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$757,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$15,219,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
91.930.000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  $17,735,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,256,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $39,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $40,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $56,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $64,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  972.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $69,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 


(SKA)  The  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  ahall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  prpvlde  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $808,000  JOO  and  outlays  by  $765,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,681,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1J72.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $3,785,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,630,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Ccmunittee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  aivropriatkms  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  to  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $13,736,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $10,395,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1082;  $14,511,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $13,142,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  and  $17,030,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $15,360,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(6XA)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344  suffici«it  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  91J18.000.000  and  outlays  by 
$1,331,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,978,000,000  and  out- 
Uys  by  $1,825,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,486,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,347,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1084;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriaUons  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $4J85.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,083,000,000  in  ouUays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  $5,351,000,000  in  budget  au- 
UuMlty  and  $4,845,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  $5,297,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $5,101,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  JurisdicUon  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriaUons  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $150,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $101,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1083;  $196,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $167,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $345,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $230,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(8)  The  House  Ccmunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jiuisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  9815.000.000  and  outUys  by  $369,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1082;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $796,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$564,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $774,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $6S4.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(9)  The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $116,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 


$13,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$133,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$81,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  $144,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$134,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
(lOXA)  The  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  FUiCftas  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-344  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $110,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $110,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $179,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $179,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$191,000,000  and  outlays  by  $191,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  also  repmt 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priatlcms  for  programs  authorised  by  that 
committee  so  ss  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authmlty  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$147,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
$60,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$33,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$60,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(IIXA)  The  House  (Committee  <m  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tliat  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  PuUic  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $000,000  and  outlays  by  $513,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1082;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $000,000  and  outlays  by  $414,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$357,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriatioas 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  $4,737,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,650,000  JOO  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1083:  $6J04.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $6J34.000.000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $7 J90.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  $7J71.000.000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(13XA)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  JurisdicUon  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-344  sufficiait  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$185,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,365,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1964: 
and 

(B)  The  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Tranqiortation  shaU  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  JurisdicUon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  ss  follows: 
$6,606,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,163,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$5,132,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,665,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $6,241,000,000  in  budget  authCMlty  and 
$4,355,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

( 13)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall   report  changes  in  laws 
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wtUUn  tbe  JuriacUctton  of  th*t  committee 
■uffident  to  raduoe  approprlatioas  for  pro- 
grams uUhorlaed  by  th»t  eommittee  ao  u  to 
•chleve  Mtvinai  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foQovs:  t78.000.000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $M.O0O.0OO  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  IMS:  t90.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  tM.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
IMS:  and  tloa.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  tn.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

(14)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurtodlctkn  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
iMd  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: t371.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
ta47.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
t4«7.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
t469.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  198S: 
and  t564.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
t6U.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(16)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  juris^etion  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cXa)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
tllO.000.000  and  ouUays  $110,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  tl08.000.000  and  outlays  by  tl  08.000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  tl06.000.000  and  outlays  by 
tl06.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(16XA)  Tbe  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2KC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344  suffldent  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  t3431.000.000  and  outlays  $7,819,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  t3417.000.000  and  outlays  by 
t8.316.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  t3.«94.000.000 
and  outlays  by  98.68 1.000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdlcticm  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUowc  t978.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  t994.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  tlJ»4.000.000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  tlJlXOOO.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  tl.647.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  tl.075.000.000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1964. 

Sac  SOX  Pursuant  to  secUon  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act 

<1XA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  6497.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  t944.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  6684.000,000  and 
outlays  by  6637.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
8986.000.000  and  outlays  by  6816.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Ckmimittee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  ss  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $3,765,000,000  in  budget  authority 


and  63.589.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  94.678.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
64.433.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  66.347.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
66.137.000.000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
(3)  Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdictioo  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
6966.000.000  and  outlays  by  $066,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  6899.000.000  and  outlays  by  8899.000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  6611.000.000  and  outlays  by 
6511.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorised by  that  committee  so  ss  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  tl4.496.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  tl.087,000.(H)0  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  tl7.097.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  t3.666.000.000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $30,349,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,866,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authmiaed  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $1,558,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $884,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  $1.598.000.u00  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $1,338,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  $1,465,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,337,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$3,714,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3448.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$3,660,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,497,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $3.6<M.000.00O  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,551,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(6XA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee wtiich  provide  spending  authority  ss 
defined  in  secUon  401(cX2XC)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$185,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
outlays  by  6900.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1,365,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  shaU  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sxifficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorixed  by  that  committee  so  ss  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  ss 
foUows:  $4,835,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $793,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  $3,035,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,840,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $3,500,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,800,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1064. 

(7XA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 


spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $6,107,000,000 
and  ouUays  by  t8,646.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
65,469,000,000  and  outlays  by  99,803.000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  65.806,000.000  and  outlays  by 
$10,635,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  so  ss  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $96,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $113,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  $114,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $149,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $177,0<X),000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  foUows:  $150,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $101,000,(X>0  in  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1982:  $196,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $167,000,000  in  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  $245,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $230,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(OXA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shaU  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  ss  de- 
fined in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authori- 
ty by  $000,000  and  outUys  by  $513,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1082;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $000.00  and  outlays  by  $414,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1083  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $000,000  and  outUys  by 
$357,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  shaU  also  report  changes  in 
Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outUys  as  foUows; 
$4,776,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,690,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
66.360,000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,388,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  67.462.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$7,440,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary shaU  report  changes  In  Uws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $116,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $13.0(X).000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $133,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $81,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $144,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $124,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(UXA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shaU  report  changes 
in  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  ss 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authori- 
ty by  $676,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$680,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,601,000,000  and  .out- 
lays by  $1,535,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,702,000,000 
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and  outlays  by  $2,691,000,000  in  flMXl  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shaU  also  report  changes 
In  Uws  within  the  Jurladicti<m  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outUys  as  foUows: 
$13,461,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
69.698.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$14,631,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$13,958,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1083:  and  $17,482,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $15,651,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(12)  The  Seiute  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  shaU  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  approprUticHU  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outUys  as  foUows:  6371.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $347,000,000  in  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1983;  8487.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t459.(K)0.000  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  8554.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  t533.000.(M)0  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(13)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
tllO.000,000  and  outlays  by  tllO.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $108,000,000  and  outlays  by  $108,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $106,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$106,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

Sbc.  303.  In  order  to  give  the  committees 
named  in  sections  301  and  302  flexlbUity  in 
meeting  the  reconciliation  InstructicMis.  a 
committee  may  at  its  option,  substitute  in 
whole  or  In  part  reducti<ms  in  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  by  section  410(cX2XC)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-344  for  reductions  specified 
to  be  made  in  authorizations  under  that 
committee's  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  reduce 
appropriations,  so  long  as  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority  and  outlay  reductions 
for  each  fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  or  greater 
than  the  amounts  assigned  to  that  commit- 
tee in  section  301  or  302  above. 

Sec.  304.  Not  later  than  June  15.  1981,  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  and  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committ«es  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendations  shaU 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shaU  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconcilUtion  bUl  or  resolution  or 
lx>th  carrying  out  aU  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

Pakt  B— Eiiroacnfxirr  Mbssurks 

Sac.  311.  (a)  No  biU  or  resolution  provid- 
ing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  or 

new  spending  authority  described  in  sec- 
tion 401(eX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first  ef- 
fective in  fiscal  year  1982— 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
suixlivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enroUed  untU  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act.  and  on  any  reconcilUtion  leglsU- 
tion  required  by  such  resolution. 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  bUU 
and  reaolutions  for  which  a  conferoice 
report  has  been  fUed  in  either  House  prior 
to  final  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  this  res- 
olution.        

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading). 
tSx.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  (»nsid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  my  (x>ncem 
really  Is  that  we  have  full  opportunity 
to  debate  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute 
resolution,  and  if  in  fact  we  have  the 
assurance  that  there  wiU  be  no  at- 
tempt to  cut  off,  to  curtail  debate.  I 
will  withdraw  my  reservation. 

However,  if  in  fact  this  is  a  prelimi- 
nary move  then  to  start  the  express 
train  rolling.  I  have  no  choice  except 
to  object. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
to  say  in  all  candor  that  we  want  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  full  debate, 
but  I  could  not  agree  to  any  demand 
that  under  no  circimistances  would  we 
curtail  debate. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  object  and 
read  it,  fine,  we  will  stay  and  hear  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  (x>nsidered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oltlahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wbight). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  only  that 
I  might  announce  before  we  all  leave 
the  Chamber,  because  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  going  to 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise, 
that  I  think  everyone  ought  to  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  my  intention  after 
we  get  back  into  the  House  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  we  ad- 
journ today  we  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  so  we  will  have  time 
to  debate  the  proposition  before  us. 
•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
months.  I  tiave  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  trying  to  point  out  the  fol- 
lies inherent  in  the  Reagan  budget 
proposals  regarding  our  Nation's 
energy  and  environmental  futures.  I 
think  two  news  (xtlumns.  the  first  writ- 
ten by  John  Oakes.  formerly  senior 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the 
second  written  by  Richard  Mathews  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  will  give  my  col- 
leagues some  fcxxi  for  thought  as  we 
«ngage  in  floor  debate  on  the  Federal 
budget. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30. 19811 
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(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

Under  cover  of  the  buzz  words  "conserva- 
tism" and  "budget-cutting."  President 
Reagan  is  pushing  ahead  with  natural-re- 
source policies  that  are  radical.  Inflationary, 
economically  imsound  and  environmentaUy 
degrading. 

These  policies  are  precursors  of  the  most 
profligate  squandering  of  American's  public- 
ly owned  natural  resources  since  Teapot 
Dome.  But  unlike  Teapot  Dome,  this  time  it 
would  be  within  the  Uw— and  irretrievable. 

"We  wiU  use  the  budget  system  to  be  the 
excuse  to  make  major  policy  decisions."  ex- 
claims James  O.  Watt,  the  extremist  ideo- 
logue who  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  fa- 
natical believer  in  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  resources  in  even  the  most  protect- 
ed of  public  lands,  he  advocates  an  "aggres- 
sive program  with  the  private  entrepreneurs 
who  are  willing  to  invest  and  manage  re- 
sources" in  the  national  parks.  "We're  In  a 
hurry  and  we're  willing  to  take  risks."  he 
boasts. 

The  impUcations  of  the  Reagan- Watt  en- 
vironmental budget  are  clear.  They  have 
Uttle  to  do  with  saving  money.  They  are  de- 
signed to  cripple  congressionally  ordained 
luUural-resource,  environmental,  and  public- 
health  programs  that  may  interfere  with 
maxim  nm  development. 

The  Job  has  already  been  started  with  Mr. 
Reagan's  radical  step  in  appointing  develop- 
ment-minded anti-environmentalists  to 
almost  every  major  environmental  post. 
Among  the  more  outrageous  appointments. 
fuU  of  confUcts  of  interest,  are  thoae  of 
Robert  F.  Burford.  a  Colorado  cattleman 
and  former  legislator,  to  head  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  which  controls  grazing 
rights  on  Federal  rangeUrtd;  his  Colorado 
friend  Anne  M.  Gorsuch.  who  has  no  dis- 
cernible qualifications  for  her  highly  techni- 
cal post  as  Environmoital  Protection  Ad- 
ministratis. James  R.  Harris  of  Indiana,  an 
opponent  of  strip-mine  regulations  (from 
which  he  has  personally  profited),  to  head 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining;  and  John  B. 
OoweU.  former  general  counsel  of  the  Lou- 
isiana-Pacific timber  company,  to  be  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  agriculture  in  charge  of 
the  national  forests  on  which  Louisiana-Pa- 
cific (among  others)  depends  for  federally 
subsidized  timber  cuts. 

President  Reagan's  1982  budget  would 
finish  the  Job.  In  ttie  next  fiscal  year,  it 
woiUd  block  virtually  aU  further  acquisition 
of  ecologicaUy  significant  land  for  public 
preservation— at  a  saving  of  $300  million. 
These  lands  would  almost  certainly  have  to 
be  acquired  for  the  same  purposes  at  some 
future  date  (if  they  were  not  clear  cut  or 
paved  over  by  that  time)— and  at  infinitely 
greater  cost. 

Programs  to  help  states  curb  the  irrevers- 
ible loss  of  coastal  wetlands  and  to  plan  ra- 
tionally for  coastal  development  are  to  be 
aU  but  destroyed,  to  "save"  $35  ntillion— and 
at  a  future  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  in 
damage  to  fisheries,  protective  dunes,  and 
recreation  areas.  Habitat  preservation,  en- 
dangered-species  protecUon.  wOdlife  ref- 
uges—aU  would  be  skeletonized. 

Funds  for  inspection  and  enforcement  of 
stip-mining  regulations  are  to  be  cut  by  44 
percent,  obviously  to  make  them  as  ineffec- 
tive as  possible.  Vital  public-tiealth  researdi 
programs  (in  such  areas  as  airborne  con- 
taminants), the  handling  of  uncontrolled 
hazardous  wastes,  the  protection  of  water 
quaUty  against  industrial  toxic  poUutants— 
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all  vc  to  be  ithaMd  down  or  out.  The  Ooun- 
eO  on  fiiyiroomental  Quality,  nenre  center 
of  enTtranmental  conoema  at  the  White 
Bouae  lerel.  would— not  ■uiprtaincly— be  re- 
duced to  total  impotcnoe  with  a  two-thlrdi 
cut  in  tta  budiet. 

Bi«gy^«oiiamB>lnn  procrama  would 
graaUjr  laaaen  future  naedi  for  imported  oU. 
Tlwy  an  to  lit  cut  Iqr  Tt  percent.  A  concrea- 
■*««»«»ny  authorlaed  bank  to  promote  reai- 
dantlal.  commerdal.  and  acrtcultural  anersy 
ia  to  be  aboltehed  before  it 


The  aupreme  cynldam  of  the  Reacan  pro- 
gram ia  that  the  Prealdent  could  achieve— 
and  even  aurpaaa— bia  worthy  budget-eut- 
tlnc  foala  without  dwlarint  war  on  energy 
oonaervatlon.  on  the  naUon'a  natural  re- 
aourcea,  and  on  the  environment.  He  haa  de- 
Ubwataly  teUed  to  make  serloua  reductiona 
in  the  BMMt  inflationary  and  uneoonomic  of 
the  pork-barrel  projecU  that  dot  the  South 
and  Weat  at  a  coat  of  bUUona  of  dollars  to 
the  taxpayer.  At  leaat  $600  million  for  such 
pra)eeta  could  and  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
Reagan  budget  for  ISO  alone.  U  this  were 
done,  it  would  more  than  compennte  for  re- 
atortng  many  of  the  environmentally  protec- 
tive prognuna  now  marked  for  devastation. 

The  puipoeeful  refusal  to  cut  the  budget 
in  ways  leaa  harmful  to  the  environment 
and  tern  contemptuous  of  energy  conserva- 
tion makea  a  sham  of  Mr.  Reagan's  "econo- 
mising" pretentions.  His  proposed  budget- 
along  with  many  of  tiis  major  appoint- 
ments—is  a  vicious  and  radical  assault  on 
America's  p^h«ftiiiy  constructed  environ- 
mental-protecUon  system. 

wai  Congress  and  the  American  people 
pleaae  wake  up? 

[AtlanU  Journal.  Apr.  2S.  1981] 
RxM>*>  Oamblb  WrtH  CmacT  Pdtuhk 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wraKiered  in  this 
column  whether  the  Reagan  administration 
really  had  an  energy  policy  that  would 
ensure  that  the  United  States  tias.  10  or  20 
down  the  road,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
'  at  a  price  the  nation  could  afford. 

Now  I  have  met  the  man  who  is  going  to 
be  telling  Energy  Secretary  James  Edwards 
what  to  think,  and  I  know  the  answer.  It  Is 
"no."  The  administration  not  only  doesn't 
have  an  energy  policy,  it  doean't  want  one. 

Ben  C.  Ruache.  an  old  hand  from  the  nu- 
clear indurtry  and  now  executive  director  of 
the  South  Canrtina  Energy  Research  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  special  assistant  to 
Edwaids  for  poUey  and  programs.  Speaking 
Friday  night  at  a  world  energy  seminar  at 
Bnory  Unlvenity.  he  made  It  quite  clear  he 
docmt  believe  the  government  ought  to 
play  any  direct  role  In  deciding  how  much 
energy  America  has.  Iiow  much  it  needs, 
wliat  balance  of  sources  is  available,  or  how 
much  it  ought  to  coat  us. 

"The  government  has  a  role  to  play,  but  it 
cannot  supplant  our  free-enterprise 
systeaa."  he  said,  frhoing  other  Reagan  of fi- 
dala.  "The  role  of  the  federal  government 
ought  to  be  one  of  f acflitatlon  and  minimum 
tnvolvenient. " 

That  meana.  of  course,  deregulating  as 
much  as  possible  and  stepping  back  to  let 
energy  industries  do  whatever  they  want. 
The  theory  is  that  they  will  produce  oil  or 
coal  or  gas  or  nuclear  power  and  charge  as 
mudi  as  they  can  for  it.  and  the  public  will 
ebooae  which  one  it  favors  based  largely  on 
prtee.  That  way.  Ruache  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration assume,  enough  energy  will  be 
produced  to  provide  wluUever  lifestyle  we 
can  afford. 

It  waant  until  I  heard  Ruache'a  gUb.  doc- 
trinaire statement  of  this  non-policy  that  It 


finally  dawned  on  me  what  the  fatal  flaw  in 
it  la.  The  idea  that  the  private  sector  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  aeeuring  our  energy  future 
than  the  government  can  presumea  that  the 
goals  of  the  private  sector  are  the  same  as 
those  of  society— and  they  patently  are  not. 

The  duty  of  any  government  is  to  provide 
for  the  security  and  general  well-being  of  a 
nation's  people.  That  requirea  making  cer- 
tain that  the  nation  has  enough  energy  to 
operate  its  economy,  at  a  price  that  doea  not 
Itself  destroy  that  economy.  Achieving  that 
should  be  the  goal  of  a  federal  energy 
policy. 

The  goals  of  private  Industry  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  duty  of  a  company's  manage- 
ment is  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
return  on  investment  to  Its  stockholders, 
and  It  wUl  do  whatever  It  thinks  wiU  achieve 
that. 

If  oil  were  not  a  declining  reaource.  oil 
companies  could  continue  to  make  money 
by  finding  more  of  It  and  selling  It:  the  goals 
of  government  and  business  would  coincide. 
But  oil  Is  declining,  and  unlike  the  Reagan 
administration  the  Industry  knows  we 
cannot  produce  our  way  out  of  dependence 
on  Imports.  So  Big  OU  Is  using  billions  of 
dollars  of  Its  profits  from  decontrolled  do- 
mestic oU  prices  not  to  search  for  non-exist- 
ent oil,  but  to  buy  up  companies  In  non- 
energy  fields  like  minerals  and  merchandis- 
ing and  manufacturing. 

It's  hard  to  blame  them  for  It;  under  the 
free-market  system,  they  are  wise  to  diversi- 
fy so  they  will  have  something  to  sell  when 
the  oil  gets  too  scarce.  TYM,  sets  them  up  so 
they  can  sell  as  much  oil  as  possible  now  to 
maxlmlie  profits,  and  one  day  when  It  be- 
comes more  profitable  they  can  drop  their 
oil  business  and  concentrate  entirely  on 
their  new  specialties.  As  Edward  M.  Benson, 
vice  ctiairman  of  Arco,  said  In  Forbes  maga- 
slne:  "The  smart  oU  companies  are  going  to 
know  how  long  to  continue  to  throw  massive 
amounts  of  money  Into  drilling  and  when  to 
stop.  It's  like  the  stock  market.  You've  got 
to  know  when  to  get  out." 

But  is  this  any  way  to  run  a  national 
energy  policy?  Doesn't  someone— namely 
the  government— have  the  reeponslblllty  to 
make  plans  so  that  the  nation's  energy 
future  Is  a  success?  I  asked  Rusche  that,  and 
his  only  answer  was.  "Well,  how  do  you 
define  success?" 

Defining  success  is  precisely  the  role  gov- 
ernment Is  morally  obligated  to  play.  Some- 
one whose  only  interest  Is  the  good  of  all 
the  people— not  Just  his  stockholders— must 
take  the  long  view  and  make  decisions  about 
how  much  energy  we  must  have  and  how 
much  we  can  really  afford  to  pay  for  It.  The 
government  should  not  produce  the  energy 
Itself,  iMJt  It  should  provide  Incentives  or  re- 
strictions that  will  guide  all  of  us  toward 
that  target. 

A  government  that  refuses  to  do  that  and 
Instead  leaves  our  energy  future  solely  In 
the  hands  of  people  whose  only  goal  Is  to 
make  more  money  for  themselves  Is  abro- 
gating its  responsibilities  In  a  way  that  Is 
almost  criminally  negligent.* 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Congress  considers  the  national 
budget,  it  must  not  turn  aside  from 
the  decisions  which  must  be  made  now 
to  Insure  the  future  weU-being  of  our 
Nation. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
America  faces  economic  calamity  If  it 
stays  on  the  same,  well-worn,  "govem- 
ment-as-usual"    path    which    ignores 


economic  reality.  It  is  about  time  we 
had  a  President  who  is  not  afraid  to 
tell  Americans  the  truth  about  the 
mess  we  are  in.  and  who  is  not  afraid 
to  tell  us  what  we  need  to  do  to  work 
ourselves  out  of  it. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  immedi- 
ate, sweeping  and  lasting  change  in 
our  Oovemment's  role  in  America,  and 
we  must  begin  with  the  national 
budget.  The  budget  embodies  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  exactly  what  Govern- 
ment will  do.  for  whom  and  at  what 
cost. 

In  the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget. 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  begin 
reversing  the  process  of  overspending, 
overtaxing,  and  overregulatlng  which 
has  mortgaged  the  future  of  its  citi- 
zens. As  the  President  told  Congress 
recently,  it  is  time  for  a  diet. 

Opponents  of  the  Reagan  bipartisan 
budget  have  paid  lipservlce  to  the  idea 
of  budget-cutting  in  their  campaigns. 
However,  now  that  it  is  time  to  deliver 
those  cuts,  to  put  the  President's  pro- 
gram into  action,  these  opponents 
have  instead  crafted  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  President's  plan. 

The  Jones  budget  will  cost  taxpayers 
$132  billion  more  than  the  Reagan 
plan  over  the  next  3  years.  Its  support- 
ers claim  it  will  result  in  a  smaller 
deficit  than  the  Reagan  budget,  but 
their  claims  rest  upon  faulty  economic 
forecasts,  doctoring  of  figures  and, 
most  important,  higher  taxes. 

The  Reagan  plan  includes  a  3-year 
tax  cut  as  one  of  the  steps  to  economic 
recovery.  The  Jones  budget  provides 
only  a  third  of  the  individual  tax  relief 
than  is  offered  under  the  Reagan 
plan.  Also,  the  Reagan  plan  calls  for  a 
tax  cut  now,  not  in  6  months. 

President  Reagan's  budget  wiU  bol- 
ster our  Nation's  defenses  at  a  critical 
time.  It  provides  pay  increases  for  mil- 
itary personnel  and  added  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  needed  to  improve 
military  readiness.  It  provides  in- 
creased funds  to  develop  our  nuclear 
weapon  forces.  It  calls  for  reactivating 
naval  ships  at  a  time  when  we  badly 
need  a  rapid,  cost-effective  means  of 
bolstering  naval  power. 

In  brief,  the  Reagan  budget  repre- 
sents a  new  course,  while  the  Jones 
budget  spells  "govemment-as-usual" 
to  a  nation  fed  up  with  "govemment- 
as-usual."  The  President's  budget 
challenges  the  two-decade  growth  of 
the  Federal  Government,  while  the 
imitation  budget  attempts  a  few  cos- 
metic spending  cuts  with  no  end  to 
spending  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  our  home  districts 
we  have  found  virtually  the  same  ver- 
dict everywhere:  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent's programs,"  the  people  are 
sajrlng.  "Let  us  help  oiu'selves  instead 
of  letting  the  government  spend  us 
into  debt.  We  need  a  change." 

I  am  here  to  tell  this  body  that  the 
people  of  the  18th  District  of  Califor- 
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nla  support  the  President's  plan.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  join  in  insuring  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  done  by  approving 
President  Reagan's  budget.* 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  Is  presently  considering  the 
most  dramatic  change  In  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  over  50 
years. 

While  the  task  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment spending  may  be  distasteful  to 
some  of  us,  we  realize  that  Govern- 
ment must  slim  itself  down— it  must 
spend  more  wisely  and  tax  less. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "the 
care  of  htiman  life,  and  not  its  destruc- 
tion, is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  Government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  resolution  before 
us,  offered  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  good  Government.  It  does 
what  the  President  wants,  in  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship,  and  then  some. 

This  budget  resolution  reduces  Gov- 
ernment spending  by  almost  $30  bil- 
lion. 

This  budget  resolution  reduces  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $19  billion  more 
than  the  President  originally  wanted. 

This  budget  resolution  provides  a 
record  $326  billion  in  outlays  for  na- 
tional defense,  the  largest  peacetime 
expenditure  ever  in  both  real  dollars 
and  in  percentage  terms.  It  is  exactly 
what  the  President  requested. 

This  budget  resolution  is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, as  it  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  75  percent  of  the  budget 
cuts  he  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolu- 
tion carries  out  the  desires  of  the 
American  people,  to  trim  back  the 
Federal  Government,  and  does  so  in 
an  equitable  and  compassionate 
manner. 

It  is  an  equitable  budget  resolution, 
because  it  distributes  spending  reduc- 
tion throughout  every  f  imctlon  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  compassionate,  because  while 
reducing  spending,  it  still  addresses 
the  needs  of  the  aged,  our  poor,  our 
young,  and  our  unemployed. 

There  wlU  lie  a  tightening  up  of 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  practices  in 
the  defense  department,  while  increas- 
ing important  national  security  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  cuts  in  the  energy  field, 
cuts  in  programs  to  advance  nuclear 
energy,  but  there  are  increases  of  over 
$200  million  in  the  development  of 
synthetic  fuels. 

There  are  cuts  In  public  works  pro- 
grams, but  there  is  an  increase  of  $100 
million  in  needed  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  many  of  which 
are  located  in  southern  West  Virginia. 

There  are  cuts  in  transi>ortation,  but 
In  the  Amtrak  passenger  train  system, 
$200  million  would  be  added  for  serv- 
ice to  many  rural  regions  of  the 
Nation. 


The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration would  not  be  abruptly 
eliminated,  but  they  would  share  equi- 
tably In  the  spending  reductions. 

There  are  cuts  in  education  and  em- 
ployment training,  but  not  in  the 
Head  Start  program.  There  would  also 
be  Increases  of  $150  million  for  voca- 
tional education.  $500  million  in  stu- 
dent loans.  $500  million  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and 
$600  million  for  employment  training. 

There  are  cuts  in  Health  programs, 
but  an  Increase  of  over  $1  billion  for 
medicaid. 

There  are  cuts  in  Income  security, 
but  Increases  of  $200  million  to 
strengthen  the  black  lung  trust  fund. 
$650  million  for  food  stamps,  and  $1.3 
billion  for  child  nutrition  programs  to 
feed  the  truly  needy. 

There  are  cuts  in  veterans  programs, 
but  $300  million  in  increases  for  medi- 
cal care,  and  efforts  designed  to  help 
Vietnam  veterans,  especially  the  vet 
centers  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

While  there  are  cuts  in  general  Gov- 
ernment operations,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  would  not  be  eliminated 
and  the  poor  would  not  suffer  further. 

Granted,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee made  changes  in  the  President's 
plan,  but  it  did  so  only  to  continue 
programs  that  are  truly  needed  by  the 
truly  needy  and  where  a  mutual  trust 
between  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments has  proven  successful.  Most 
of  all.  these  spending  reductions  have 
been  carried  out  fairly  and  have  given 
President  Reagan  more  than  he  actu- 
ally requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  plan  is 
not  done  in  the  name  of  partisan  poli- 
tics. It  is  not  done  in  the  name  of 
Democrat  versus  Republican,  or  Liber- 
al versus  Conservative.  It  is  done  in 
the  name  of  what  is  right  versus  what 
is  wrong. 

This  is  a  fair  proposal,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
both  Republican  and  Democrat  alike 
should  be  commended  on  a  Job  well 
done.  They  have  answered  the  call  of 
the  American  people,  and  I  support 
their  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
adopt  the  Obey  amendment. 

It  is  the  best  option  available  for 
maintaining  a  humane  level  of  services 
for  our  fellow  citizens  who.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  need  assistance. 

On  tax  policy,  it  reflects  what  so 
many  people  tell  me  when  I  meet 
them  back  in  my  home  district.  They 
say,  "Forget  alx>ut  a  10-percent  tax 
cut  and  save  these  programs  that  are 
needed  to  keep  people  working  and  to 
keep  our  city  healthy." 

This  is  a  prudent  fiscal  package.  It  is 
the  balanced  budget  alternative.  In 
contrast  to  the  $31  billion  deficit  ex- 
pected under  the  administration's  pro- 


posal, the  Obey  budget  will  keep  Fed- 
eral expenditures  within  the  limits  of 
Federal  income.  It  does  not  promise  to 
do  this  years  down  the  pike,  but  right 
away.  It  will  cut  down  on  the  nmaway 
national  debt  and  the  heavy  interest 
burden  this  impofat,  It  is  thus  the 
anti-inflation  alternative. 

On  the  spending  side,  the  Obey 
measure  is  attimed  to  the  times.  It 
must  be  characterised  as  cautious— as 
measured  against  the  spending  trends 
of  the  past  decade. 

Although  the  administration  budget 
flies  under  the  banner  of  conserva- 
tism, it  strikes  me  as  radical.  Gramm- 
Latta  seems  radical  in  the  cuts  it  im- 
poses on  schoolchildren,  on  infants, 
on  the  elderly,  on  the  unskilled  who 
now  benefit  from  job  training  pro- 
grams. It  strikes  me  as  radical,  too.  in 
the  new  economic  theories  on  which  it 
is  based.  It  assumes,  for  example,  that  -' 
Americans  can  spend  their  way  out  of 
inflation.  It  assumes  that  cutting  out 
Federal  programs  that  bolster  «nploy- 
ment  will  8(Hnehow  result  in  more 
Jobs.  It  assiunes  that  whittling  support 
for  research  and  college  training  will 
increase  productivity.  It  assumes  that 
we  can  overcome  our  energy  shortages 
by  imposing  severe  cutbacks  to  energy- 
efficient  rail  transiTort. 

Despite  my  own  extreme  misgivings 
about  the  administration's  Gramm- 
Latta  pacltage,  I  can  respect  those  who 
support  it  liecause  of  their  genuine 
conviction  that  these  proposals  will  be 
good  for  the  country. 

There  are  some  who  share  my  own 
fears  that  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations wUl  hurt  the  country,  but 
are  tempted  to  lend  their  support  be- 
cause eventual  failures  from  the  new 
strategy  will  assure  the  defeat  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  next  elections. 

We  should  not  be  playing  these  po- 
litical games.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  were  elected  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  districts  and  of  the  coim- 
try.  Those  of  us  who  foresee  troubles 
arising  from  the  administration 
budget  have  a  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Government  from 
taking  us  down  the  wrong  road.  The 
Obey  measure  gives  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  Just  that. 

As  the  Representative  from  Pitts- 
burgh. I  want  to  say  that  the  cities  of 
America  are  looldng  to  CcHigTess  to 
prevent  them  from  being  handicapped. 
My  city,  like  many  others,  through 
splendid  cooperation  between  private 
and  public  sectors,  has  been  taking  the 
difficult  road  back  to  revltalizatlon. 
The  Government  is  not  the  enraiy. 
but  a  partner  in  this  effort  The  Obey 
measure  comes  closest  to  saving  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  every  large 
city. 

In  conclusion.  I  repeat  that  our  task 
here  is  not  to  help  or  hurt  the  new  ad- 
ministration. Our  duty  is  to  support 
the   measiu'e   that   comes   closest   to 
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aervlnc  the  vell-beinc  of  the  Nation  In 
the  next  aeveraJ  yemra.  The  Obey 
amendment.  I  believe.  wUI  do  that* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AoduxUnKly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Fkost,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the  congres- 
slMial  budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
fw  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
fmth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
UjS.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983.  1983.  and  1984.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous   consent    that    when    the 

House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 

meet  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 

the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERBCSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  unanimous  consent  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccMisent  tiiat  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Tectinology  be  permitted 
to  sit  tomorrow  during  the  time  the 
House  Is  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION    UNDERMINES 
BASIC         PROTECTION  FOR 

AMERICAN  WORKERS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  iiis  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Ui. 
Speaker,  this  administration  has  cre- 
atively used  media  events  to  portray 
concern  for  workers,  while  at  the  same 
time  quietly  and  hypocritically  under- 
mining basic  protections  for  American 
workers. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  engaged  In  several  high- 
publicity  raids  on  sweatshops  in  the 
New  York  and  Chicago  garment  cen- 
ters. He  has  promised  tougher  enforce- 
ment of  the  fair  labor  laws,  and  has 
said  he  wiU  propose  stronger  legisla- 
tion. 

But  these  raids  are  nothing  but 
phony  theatrical  stunts  which  disguise 


this  administration's  hypocritical  ef- 
forts to  obstruct  enforcement  of  the 
fair  labor  standards  laws. 

Yesterday  In  the  Federal  Register, 
the  Secretary  quietly  announced  a 
new  policy  which  will  undermine  his 
ability  to  enforce  the  law.  and  which 
will  stimulate  the  proliferation  of 
sweatshops  throughout  this  country. 

This  action  illustrates  the  adminis- 
tration's duplicity  on  the  Issue  of 
worker  safety,  health,  and  working 
standards. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Secretary  per- 
sonally raids  sweatshops  in  China- 
town. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
recommends  drastic  reductions  in  the 
staff  charged  with  enforcing  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  with  the  biggest 
cuts  targeted  for  the  sweatshop  cen- 
ters. New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Secretary  says 
that  the  wage  and  hour  laws  "should 
be  much  more  severe"  and  promised  to 
ask  Congress  to  enact  tougher  legisla- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
proposes  the  elimination  of  the  indus- 
trial homework  prohibition,  which  will 
make  enforcement  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  laws  "nearly  impos- 
sible." in  the  words  of  a  high-ranking 
Labor  Department  official. 

The  garment  industry  did  not  call 
for  his  change.  The  industry  knows 
that  the  Secretary's  actions  will  en- 
courage the  unscrupulous  employer  to 
undermine  law-abiding  manufacturers 
and  contractors. 

The  Secretary  does  not  argue  that 
rescinding  the  40-year-old  restriction 
will  help  eliminate  sweatshops.  In- 
stead, it  will  encourage  their  rapid 
proliferation. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  Standards  which  oversees 
administration  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  I  want  to  assure  em- 
ployers and  workers  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry that  I  intend  to  challenge  this 
action  which  I  believe  is  a  clear  aban- 
donment of  the  Labor  Department's 
mandate  to  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions of  American  working  men  and 
women. 


A  CASE  OF  JUDICIAL 
ARROGANCE 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  lAi.  Speaker,  according 
to  the  morning  news  it  appears  Feder- 
al District  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson  has 
confused  his  own  powers  with  those 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  story  relates  that  Judge  Robin- 
son "got  so  angry"  at  Interior  Secre- 
tary James  G.  Watt  that  he  ordered 
the  Secretary  to  pay  attorneys  a  set- 


tlement of  $230,400  Instead  of  a  stated 
figure  of  $59,500.  He  levied  punitive 
damages  in  the  form  of  higher  legal 
fees  for  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sion. 

The  court  Is  arbitrarily  spending 
public  money,  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Congress,  not  of  the  Judiciary. 
Moreover,  this  Judge  is  arbitrarily  de- 
ciding that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or is  not  doing  his  Job.  so  the  Judge  is 
reprimanding  the  Secretary,  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  an  arrogant  violation  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  by  an  official  who, 
because  of  a  lifetime  appointment,  is 
not  accountable  to  the  people  and,  in 
fact,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  news  story 
in  the  Rxcoro. 

Jddgb  Raisks  Lawtsk  Fbs  to  Punish 

SicacTAKT  Watt 

(By  Joume  Omang) 

A  federal  judce  got  so  angry  at  Interior 
Secretary  James  O.  Watt's  effort  to  avoid 
paying  environmentalists  $59,500  in  attor- 
neys' fees  that  he  ordered  Watt  yesterday 
to  pay  $230,400  instead. 

District  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson  ruled 
that  the  government  had  wrongly  breached 
an  agreement  it  signed  last  Jan.  19.  in  the 
last  days  of  the  (barter  administration,  on 
fees  due  three  environmentalist  attorneys 
for  their  work  opposing  Interior  over  oil 
leasing  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  The  refusal 
to  pay,  the  judge  said,  was  a  $170,000  mis- 
take. 

Robinson  ruled  that  the  government 
should  have  paid  the  lawyers  more  than 
$59,500.  so  he  Increased  their  settlement 
and  then  added  a  15  percent  penalty  on  top 
of  that  as  punishment  for  the  delay.  The 
government  would  have  had  to  pay  none  of 
this  extra  money  If  it  had  paid  them  in  the 
first  place,  he  said. 

"It  is  ironic  that  the  federal  government, 
which  is  seeking  to  stem  wasteful  govern- 
ment spending,  consciously  avoided  the  op- 
portunity to  save  over  $170,000  in  attorneys' 
fees  and  costs  by  breaching  the  settlement 
agreement  in  this  case."  Robinson  wrote. 
"No  grounds  for  this  breach  appear  in  the 
record  because  no  grounds  exist." 

The  $59,500  agreement  involved  the  Ete- 
partment  of  Justice,  which  handled  the  so- 
called  Beaufort  Sea  case  for  Interior,  and 
attorneys  Bruce  Terris.  representing  the 
North  Slope  Borough  of  Alaska;  Pat  Paren- 
teau  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
and  Clifford  Curtis  of  the  Center  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy,  who  represented  the  Alas- 
kan village  of  Kaktovik. 

The  three  had  argued  successfully  before 
Judge  Robinson  last  year  that  leasing  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea  should  be  halted  because  not 
enough  was  known  about  its  possible  effects 
on  the  bowhead  whale,  an  endangered  spe- 
cies. The  decision  was  later  reversed  in  the 
U.S.  Crircuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"Our  people  feel  it's  virtually  unprec- 
edented and  irregular  to  pay  lawyers  a  fee 
for  losing  a  case,  so  they  took  it  up  with  the 
court  again."  said  Harmon  Kallman.  a 
spokesman  for  Interior.  They  also  argued 
that  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  signed 
the  agreement  without  consulting  Interior. 

Judge  Robinson  said  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  that  litigation  concern  an  impor- 
tant legal  principle.  He  said  the  environ- 
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mentallst   attorneys    deserved    more    than 
their  normal  fees  because  of  their  skillful 
work  and  added  another  IS  percent  because 
of  the  delay  in  being  paid. 
"I  gueas  the  Judge  got  sore  at  us,"  KaU- 


THt  MX  MISSILE  SYSTEM 
(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
ministration are  currently  deliberating 
and  debating  an  issue  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  our  national  defense.  The 
decisions  soon  to  be  made  concerning 
the  MX  missile  system  will  affect  all 
of  our  lives  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  testimony  of  numerous  wit- 
nesses on  the  system.  In  addition.  I 
have  done  extensive  research  on  var- 
ious approaches  to  deployment  of  our 
strategic  retaliatory  capabilities. 

I  fully  endorse  the  concepts  of  the 
missile  Itself  and  I  encourage  the  swift 
development  and  deployment  of  the 
weapon.  However,  I  have  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  idea  of  land  basing  this 
ICBM  system,  particularly  when  it  is 
compared  with  sea  basing.  Logic  and 
commonsense  dictate  that  we  send  the 
MX  to  sea.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  five 
basic  arguments  which  require  us  to 
look  closely  at  the  basing  mode  for 
this  costly  project: 

First,  our  primary  strategic  retali- 
atory forces  are  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  deterring  enemy  nuclear 
attack.  By  definition,  these  forces  will 
become  a  prinuuy  target  themselves. 
By  deploying  the  missiles  on  the  UJS. 
mainland  we  are.  in  effect,  inviting  an 
attack  on  our  homeland,  the  initial  ra- 
dioactive fallout  will  foUow  the  pre- 
vailing winds  into  the  heavily  populat- 
ed and  industrialized  eastern  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  retaliatory 
forces  were  deployed  among  the  Seven 
Seas,  a  first  strike  would,  by  necessity, 
be  greatly  diversified  around  the  globe 
in  unpopulated  areas.  An  enemy 
attack  might  boil  water,  but  will  not 
fry  people. 

Second.  The  environmental  impact 
of  the  MX  system,  if  land  based,  has 
been  inadequately  addressed.  De- 
scribed as  "the  world's  largest  con- 
struction project."  the  credibility  of 
the  environmental  impact  studies  are 
greatly  diminished.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion given  in  the  study  process  of  the 
environmental  impact  to  the  region  of 
Utah-Nevada  following  a  nuclear 
strike  against  the  missile  system.  Com- 
monsense tells  us  that  it  would  be  dev- 
astating. 

Third.  The  cost  comparisons  are 
enormous.  To  construct  a  complex  of 
4.600    hardened   shelters,    with   8.000 


miles  of  roadway  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent in  length  to  one-quarter  of  our  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  and  to  man- 
ufacture numerous  monster  transpor- 
tation vehicles  has  been  valued  at  near 
$100  billion.  At  sea,  the  same  missiles 
on  a  wide  variety  of  seagoing  vessels, 
not  limited  to  submarines,  the  proven 
HYDRA  method  of  launch,  using  the 
ocean  itself  as  a  launching  pad  has 
been  estimated  to  be  at  the  least  $30 
billion  cheaper. 

Fourth.  If  the  MX  is  deployed  in 
Utah-Nevada  as  proposed  there  is  a 
thin  line  corridor  from  those  sites  to 
their  intended  targets  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  requirement  im- 
posed upon  the  Soviets,  in  the  way  of 
radars  and  ABM  defenses,  is  signifi- 
cantly lessened.  Whereas  the  necessity 
of  a  360*  requirement  of  defense, 
forced  upon  them,  when  these  missiles 
encircle  the  UJS.S.R.,  Is  not  only 
costly,  but  most  likely  beyond  their 
present  technology. 

Fifth.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
and  testimony  concerning  the  issue  of 
communications.  We  have  been  told 
by  those  promoting  land  basing  that 
contact  with  the  land-based  system  is 
much  greater  than  if  the  missiles  were 
out  to  sea.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
such  is  accurate.  Furthermore,  a 
Soviet  strike  with  high-impact  explo- 
sions, has  the  potential  of  disruption 
and  confusing  not  only  communica- 
tions with  the  retaliatory  system,  but 
with  the  guidance  controls  of  the  mis- 
siles themselves.  Such  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  missiles  were  distribut- 
ed worldwide  on  the  high  seas. 

I  have  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  political 
problems  which  are  argued  by  tamper- 
ing with  the  Triad  system  do  not  com- 
pare with  the  advantages  of  national 
security  offered  by  a  sea  basing  mode. 
I  have  so  communicated  my  concerns 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  will  soon  make  this 
gravely  significant  decision.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  very  closely  at  the 
options  before  us.  And  to  examine  the 
facts  which  I  have  presented,  before 
we  draw  a  bull's-eye  on  the  Western 
half  of  our  country. 


NO  ONE  ASKED  ME 

(liir.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  a  paper  entitled  "No  One 
Asked  Me"  which  was  written  by 
Louise  Margolin  of  Woodmont,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Margolin  has  developed  her  writ- 
ing skills  at  a  senior  citizens  center 
where  she  attends  a  creative  writing 
class.  In  her  article  she  makes  some  in- 


teresting suggestions  to  Members  of 
Congress,  which  she  commented  in  a 
letter  to  me  "is  written  in  the  spirit  of 
fun,  but  it  does  have  a  point." 

No  Om  AsKB>  Ms 

In  the  last  year  we  have  been  told  over 
and  over  that  we  must  sacrifice  to  cut  infla- 
tion. The  people  have  tried.  They  have  ob- 
tained wood  stoves,  changed  to  small  cars, 
doubled  their  use  of  public  transportation. 
The  women  have  spent  their  valuable  time 
in  clipping  coupons  trying  to  save  money  In 
the  supermarkets.  I  have  listened  to  the  ex- 
perts on  the  radio  talk  about:  "Prime  inter- 
est rates,  prices  of  gold,  solar  energy,  gas- 
ohol,  real  esUte  taxes."  These  experts  won't 
admit  it.  but  they  don't  have  the  answers. 

No  one  has  asked  me,  but  I  have  a  couple 
of  suggestions  for  economizing  on  the  part 
of  Congress. 

1.  Think  of  all  the  money  and  hot  air  that 
was  expended  over  the  past  year  by  candi- 
dates. If  the  hot  air  could  be  bottled,  we'd 
all  keep  warm  for  the  winter.  So  far  no  one 
has  invented  a  process  for  that,  and  so  here 
is  what  we  would  do.  All  electioneering 
should  be  confined  to  two  weeks  before  elec- 
tions. In  elections,  this  would  save  taxpay- 
ers millions  of  dollars. 

2.  Congressmen  should  set  examples  to 
the  people  In  their  personal  life  styles.  Since 
we  have  a  housing  shortage,  two  Congress- 
men could  double  up  in  one  house  with 
their  families  while  in  Washington.  If  they 
had  to  do  that  for  a  year,  I'm  sure  they'd 
soon  find  a  way  to  help  the  building  indus- 
try. If  the  people  have  to  live  in  small  apart- 
ments and  double  up — the  Congressmen  can 
doit. 

3.  All  Congressmen  should  be  required  to 
sort  out  all  the  coupons  their  wives  have 
clipped  out  of  the  papers.  Then  they  should 
go  to  the  supermarket  at  least  once  a  week 
and  use  their  coupons.  They'd  save  at  least 
$5.00  a  week  per  family.  Several  Congress- 
men could  go  together,  hire  a  bus  to  go 
shopping.  Then  they'd  get  the  feel  of  how  It 
is  to  be  a  Senior  Citizen.  It  might  occur  to 
these  persons  to  persuade  supermarkets  to 
just  cut  prices  all  around  and  not  take  up 
our  time  looking  for  coupons  to  save  10 
cents  here  and  there. 

4.  All  Congressmen  should  be  required  to 
eat  in  Diners,  Fast  Food  places,  and  taverns. 
That  is  where  their  constituenU  eat.  No 
fancy  restaurants,  cocktail  parties,  but  if 
they  stay  sober,  they  could  be  allowed  a 
glass  of  beer  now  and  then,  the  poor  man's 
drink. 

5.  Congressmen  should  all  be  required  to 
use  any  public  transportation  but  airplanes. 
They  could  try  riding  buses,  trains,  and,  in 
Washington  they  could  ride  bicycles  or  jog 
to  work.  They  could  talk  to  people  to  and 
from  work.  They  must  stay  dose  to  the 
people.  When  they  go  to  work  in  this 
manner,  they  would  have  genuine  excuses 
for  being  late  or  not  getting  there  at  alL 

6.  All  Congress  persons  should  be  required 
to  send  a  little  bundle  of  paper  to  each  con- 
stituent every  week.  This  could  consist  of  a 
number  of  used  forms  wrapped  In  a  short 
note  detailing  what  they  did  to  curtail  their 
personal  expenses  that  week.  We  have  to 
pay  for  their  franking  privileges  anyway 
and  we  do  need  fuel  for  our  pot  belly  stoves. 

7.  Last,  but  not  least,  all  Congress  persons 
should  have  dutch  bobs  with  bangs.  Their 
wives  could  keep  their  hair  trimmed  and 
we'd  know  them  when  we  see  tbem  on  tele- 
vision. All  barbershops  and  beauty  shops  in 
the  Congressional  building  should  be  dosed. 
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KvcryUUnc  In  that  buUdtng  oosU  the  tax- 
payers money.  Tbeie  are  many  wives  who 
cut  tbelr  husbands'  and  sons'  hair,  plus  mil- 
lions of  women  give  their  friends  home  per- 
manents  *  *  *  and  what  Is  food  enough  for 
the  people  is  good  enough  for  the  Congress 


I  know  that  Congress  persons  would  rebel 
at  such  regulations,  but  think  of  the  rules 
and  rsgulatlons  they  have  saddled  the 
people  with.  Have  you  ever  appled  for  food 
stamps  In  times  of  need,  tried  to  All  out  a 
Medicare  form  while  you  have  a  pain  in 
your  middle  and  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
hospital? 

TlMse  little  suggestions  are  small  com- 
pared to  what  the  "litUe"  people  of  this 
country  are  going  through.  I  do  hope, 
though,  that  they  send  me  one  thing  every 
week.  The  gas  bUl  will  be  doubled  soon:  the 
light  wwnpany  will  have  another  raise  soon; 
the  real  estate  taxes  will  double:  I  could  use 
that  bundle  of  used  paper  every  week.  My 
pot  belly  stove  is  hungry. 


IMPACT  ON  DADE  COUNTY  COM- 
MUNITY  OP  PEDERAL  CUTS  IN 
STATE/PEDERAL  INDIVIDUAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROORAMS 


(Mr.  PEPPER  uked  and  was  given 
permlagton  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter^ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing information  relates  specifically 
to  thoae  procrams  that  are  State  or 
federally  provided  to  individuals.  The 
estimates  are  baaed  solely  on  the  per- 
centage of  the  national  cut  in  each 
program  area  applied  to  that  pro- 
gram's local  caseload.  The  dollar  esti- 
mates were  developed  by  applying  the 
average  payment  in  Dade  County  to 
the  projected  number  of  individuals 
who  could  lose  benefits.  Since  many  of 
these  reducUMis  require  changes  In 
existing  legislation  these  projections 
should  be  viewed  as  providing  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  potential  loss  to  this 
community. 

Food  stamps:  M  million  lost  to  Dade 
County. 

AFDC  txa  million  lost  to  Dade  County. 

Social  security  payments  to  students:  (9.2 
mmfai  lost  to  Dade  County. 

OisaMUty  insurance:  tl2  million  lost  to 
Dade  County. 

TotaL  $90  million  lost  to  Dade  County. 

Elimination  of  the  minimiifn  iteneflt  for 
Social  Security. 

The  Aikninistratlan  sssumes  that  those 
Individuals  currently  receiving  this  payment 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  its  elimi- 
nation stnoe  those  not  receiving  benefits 
through  federal  pensions  would  be  eligible 
for  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits. 
At  this  time  it  is  unknown  as  to  how  many 
individuals  that  are  eliminated  from  this 
program  do  not  receive  federal  pensions  and 
would  not  be  eligible  for  SSI.  There  is  no 
proviston  In  the  Administrations  proposal 
for  those  individuals  who  would  faU  in  this 


South  Florida  Bmployment  and  Training 
Consortium:  (47  million  in  payrolls  lost  to 
Dade  County. 

Impact  on  Local  Community  Based  Orga- 
nisations. 


The  proposed  federal  cuts  in  CETA.  social 
and  health  services  will  have  s  far  reaching 
adverse  impact  on  local  community  based 
organkatlons  such  as  JG8CA,  OIC.  Family 
Health  Center.  Coconut  Orove  Cares,  and 
many  others.  Also  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration has  been  slated  for  elimination.  This 
agency  provides  direct  funding  to  Legal 
Services  of  Greater  Miami  Inc. 

Arts:  (2M.000  (combined  IMl  and  1(82). 
An  estimated  loss  of  (2.9  million  U  antici- 
pated by  local  private  art  and  cultural  agen- 
cies; (220,000  Is  a  direct  loss  to  Dade  County 
agendas. 

Beononiic  development:  (200.000.  Loss  of 
(9  million  in  planned  funding  during  Fiscal 
Year  19*2  affecting  the  following  proposals: 
Direct  Business  Loans:  Hialeah  Gardens/ 
Medley  Industrial  Park;  Opa  Locks  Indus- 
trial Park;  Uberty  Oty  Industrial  Park;  and 
Feasibility  study  regarding  High  Technol- 
ogy Industry  for  Carrlbean  and  Latin 
American  Export. 

Comprehensive  planning  assistance: 
(190,000.  HUD'S  701  program  is  proposed 
for  elimination.  This  program  provides  the 
county's  planning  department  with  funds  to 
sooomplish  oountywide  planning,  agricultur- 
al studies,  snd  the  Comprehensive  Plan. 

Water  quality:  (150,000.  Eliminates  Envi- 
rtmmental  Resources  Management's  Water 
Quality  Planning  Activities. 

Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act: 
(150,000.  Elimination  of  grant  funding  to 
the  Productivity  Analysis  Unit. 

Hypertension  screening.  All  project  grants 
received  by  the  Health  Etepartment  are  pro- 
posed for  consolidation  Into  s  Primary 
Health  Care  Block  Grant  with  an  overall  re- 
duction in  funding  of  25  percent.  This  block 
grant  would  go  directly  to  the  State.  Pres- 
ently the  State  has  no  response. 

Community  Action  Agency:  (1.06  million. 
Assuming  a  25  percent  reduction  in  each 
program  area,  the  following  projects  would 
be  reduced  or  eliminated  and  thousands  of 
service  recipients  would  be  affected:  Com- 
munity Gardens:  Pood  Closets:  Haitian 
Relief  and  Relocation;  Food  and  Nutrition; 
Optimum  Energy  Project;  Senior  Compan- 
ions; Solar  Green  House:  Weathertsation; 
Crisis  Intervention:  Summer  Youth  Recrea- 
tion Project;  and  CAA's  Administration  and 
Community  Services  Subsidy. 

Programs  operated  by  the  Community 
Services  Adminlstratimi  (CSA)  and 
ACTION  are  proposed  for  consolidation 
into  a  comprehensive  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  which  would  Include  other  programs 
such  ss  Title  TOL.  Child  Abuse  Prevention, 
Runaway  Youth.  Child  Welfare  Assistance, 
and  a  variety  of  others.  These  programs 
would  be  combined  with  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  25  percent  and  the  block  grant  would 
be  given  to  the  State.  Presently  the  SUte 
has  no  response. 

Energy:  (405.000.  Lost  funds  directly 
Impact  three  departments:  Office  of  Energy 
Management,  Cooperative  Extension,  snd 
the  Community  Action  Agency. 

Eleven  positions  would  be  eliminated. 

The  following  program  areas  would  lose 
fundK  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance; 
Energy  Economic  Development;  Energy  Ex- 
tension Service;  Intergranting  Energy  As- 
sistance in  Public  Management;  Develop- 
mental Energy  Impacts;  Contingency  Plan- 
ninr.  and  Contingency  Planning  Work- 
shops. 

Parks:  (277.000.  The  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  has  been  proposed  for  elimi- 
nation. This  program  provides  fimding  for 
park  land  acquisition  snd  development.  Ad- 
ditional   facilities    at    Larry    and    Peimy 


Thompson  Park  and  a  (1.5  million  three 
year  park  development  request  will  be  jeop- 
ardised. 

Restoration  of  the  Viacaya  Courtyard  will 
be  Jeopardized  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  the  Historic  Preservation  Program. 

The  elimination  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion CorjM  will  discontlue  a  variety  of  con- 
servation activities  in  Zapota  Park.  Arch 
Creek  Park,  and  Rolling  Oaks  Park. 

The  elimination  of  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  will  prohibit  the  proposed 
funding  of  a  three  year  (1.4  million  request. 

The  Imposition  of  the  City  of  Miami's  gar- 
bage collection  charge  has  resulted  in 
(300,000  budget  overrun  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  from  HUD's  (2.2  million  reserve. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  substantial 
rate  Increases  to  be  approved  for  Florida 
Power  and  Light  the  Federal  government 
wUl  owe  LltUe  Hud  (750.000  for  extra  utility 
cosU  in  fiscal  year  1982.  A  balance  Is  still 
owed  from  past  years. 

Should  Congress  approve  the  President's 
proposal  and  not  substantially  increase  the 
Public  Housing  Operating  subsidy,  Little 
HUD's  (2.2  million  reserve  could  be  deplet- 
ed by  the  end  of  the  next  year  ss  a  result  of 
those  additional  costs  and  the  loss  of  rental 
Income.  The  depletion  of  reserves  could 
force  Little  HUD  to  Join  housing  authorities 
In  Jacksonville.  Chicago,  and  others  in  re- 
quiring an  unrepayable  Federal  loan  to 
meet  their  payrolls  and  expenses. 

A  30  percent  reduction  In  the  number  of 
Public  Housing  units  to  be  constructed 
would  mean  that  for  all  purposes  Dade 
County  would  not  have  a  public  housing 
production  program  next  year  since  the 
waiting  list  now  exceeds  23,500  persons  and 
the  allocation  for  fiscal  year  1981  was  only 
170  units. 

LEAA:  (2.5  million.  The  following  pro- 
gram areas  would  be  adversely  affected  or 
terminated:  Teenage  Living  Community, 
Crime  Prevention  Programs,  Arson  Control 
Project,  Crime  Analysis  Unit.  Psychiatric 
Nurse  in  a  Prison  Setting.  Youth  Agency  Li- 
aison Project,  Detention  Screening  Pro- 
gram. Advocates  for  Sexually  Abused  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  Juvenile  Restitution  Pro- 
gram. Criminal  Justice  Information  System 
Coordination,  Minority  Police  Recruitment 
Projects,  Model  Criminal  Justice  Assess- 
ment Center,  Institute  on  Organized  Crime, 
Juvenile  Court  Therapy  Clinic,  Youth  Inter- 
vention Program,  and  many  others. 

Seven  staff  positions  to  the  Dade-Miami 
Criminal  Justice  Council  would  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

Although  the  Dade-Miami  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Council  received  (3  million  in  special  re- 
sponse funds  after  the  civil  disturbance 
those  funds  will  be  depleted  at  various  times 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Medicaid:  (2-3  million.  Adversely  affect- 
ing County  owned  hospital  and  nursing 
home  fscilities. 

The  alMve  estimate  does  not  include  the 
indirect  impact  on  county  owned  facilities 
as  a  result  of  Medicaid  reductions  to  private 
providers. 

Health  Department  activiUes:  (1.25  mU- 
lion.  As  many  as  74  positions  could  be  af- 
fected. 

As  many  as  47,000  service  recipients  could 
be  adversely  affected. 

Assuming  a  25  percent  reduction  in  fimd- 
ing the  following  program  areas  would  be 
reduced:  Urban  Rat  Control;  Maternal  .and 
Infant  Care:  Supplemental  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram; and  VD  and  TB  screening  and  treat- 
ment programs. 
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LOCAL  mrscTs  or  Fkobai.  Cuts  TOTAL  DOUAR  MPACT  ON  HETKHMOE  COUNTY  SQAflCES  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammbischmidt) 

ainoe  all  Federal  granU  are  on  different  m  HSCAL  YEAR  1981-«2  RESULTWG  FROM  PROPOSED  ^  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

fiscal  ymn  all  federal  euU  lUustrated  wtu  mruA  nm  •Mr.      HAMMER8CHMIDT.      Mr. 

not  become  effective  on  October  1.  1981.  ™'™«^""''  Speaker,  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 

rather  they  will  be  oecurrlng  throughout  CEU.                               -.  Si3J  ■*»  sistance  and  Real  Property  Acxiuisition 

i^SSi^*^ '*"'*''**"  ******"*             Hi-sii— iiwm-  Policies  Act  of  1»70  was  enacted  to 

"^SlSSteLvlee  employment):  (« J  t ^^^^^^^^^^^^  Z^^^^^^  «»«»«  >^  ***r"^,if^*?f^JjLJ 

mimotL  Loss  of  1^^  joba                                 ■** "  •*"  "'^^  <»'  Pederal  and  federaUy  assisted 

County  Departmenu adversely  affected:                 Hisaajwra.*- — i»^  programs  received  fair  and  equitable 

HUD^housing  maintenance  and  security             "***"*«         {^Jj"  treatment   so    that   they    would    not 

program:  209  employees.  fSSZZIIZZ'ZZIIZ.  mm  suffer  disproportionate  injuries  as  a 

Parks->parks  maintenance;  209  employees.             ya .„.-....„..... 220.IW.  result  of  programs  designed  for  the 

Metro  Zoo— construction:  90  employees.                  !—*'**'!!** IJJJ  benefit  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  This 

Human  Resources— homemakers.  staff  at  iSmtS  ^^                   i%««  *^  attempto  to  establish  a  uniform 

neighborhood  service  centers.  South  Dade  mmmmmuiiimikOZZZ.  mm  poUcy  with  regard  to  these  displaoe- 

Skllls  Center,  80  employees.                                                                                 —  ments 

ei^lw2J™~'*"°°™"  """"^  *"  ™*  *"  ^  "      3;;____;_;;;2  **^"  "^^  unfortunately,  the  very  act  that  was 

vJ^uZ^  ,.i.ti/.n._^i.w»i  t—inin.  ~^i.  ~~^'^'~~  intended  to  protect  individual  land- 

59^toy^^^^^^^^^'^  °1»««  owners  while  promoting  pubUc  pur- 

Public  works-road  and  bridge  crews;  58  JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK  Y^.}^^^,^^T'^J^J^^^^ 

emolovees                                                                                "^  cases  where  the  Individual  s  wishes, 

SoUd  waste-security  Drocram:  52  emnlov-  "^^  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  consistent  with  a  pubUc  purpose,  are 

^Ud  waste-security  program.  62  employ-  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  gentleman  being  frustrated  by  a  strict  interpreta- 

Community  Action  Agency-drivers.  U-  'rom  New  York  (Mr.  McGrath)  is  rec-  Uon  of  a  provision  of  that  act 

borers,  teacher  assistant;  41  employees.            2*2S*^2^b5^^,  e v.,  t  ^-^  The  provision  of  the  act  creating 

Total  these  departments-859  employees.  T^^  it^ZuTJi^JzLi^^^A  LV!Z  tWs   paradox    is    found   in   Utle   HI. 

Human  resources:  (3.2  million.  Asmunlng  iS*?*^  ^„^,^,f^!  «,.^iS.?X'^  which  contains  the  real  property  ac- 

a  25  percent  reducUon  in  each  grant  pro-  °L^'L~V*1**"**i°J^"5t.°'"  N^on  s  -yj^itij^n  poUcies  provisions.  The  act 

S!:^l!l'^r"''^°V.i"!r'',V*,"'S?*'!;^  i^^^nf^^tiSf^^w^"  Sow   reqtSres   thi.   an   appraisal   be 

direct  reductions  would  be  felt  in  the  Com-  servance  of  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  ^.  j„  ^/»,  *«  ♦»,«  .«.i..<JmAn  «*  .n<r 

prehenshre  Drug  Program.  Comprehensive  The     Jewish     community     in     the  fT^li^         ,      ^^^^!^.^  ♦t^ 

Alcohol  Program.  Adult  Day  Care,  Residen-  United  States  is  unique  in  that  it  is  toterest  in  real  property  to  Innire  that 

tial  Homemakers  Program.  Retired  Seniors  nuuie  up  of  descendants  of  immigrants  "**  2?^  ?  2."     .  ..       market  value 

Volunteer  Program.  Summer  Meals  Pro-  •_„  -^^y  nations  bound  bv  a  deeo  '°f  ****  '•™*-  Re««l»tl*>ns  promulgated 

gr^uChUd  Abuse  Program,  and  Child  care  S^,£S  Sth^f  ^  appre^S  by  the  Department  of  Houitog  and 

"IT^  ♦             *,    A^  ^».             .H  'or  the  freedoms  shared  by  aU  Ameri-  H!*??  °!!f°P"Tii^  proposed  by 

JS.1'17^  '^^  '"~*'**  "^  °"  ''^  cans.  Jewish  contributions  to  the  arts,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  require 

H^^^.««i ..  .ff«^  hv  two  Bi«*  sciences,  and  humanities  In  this  coun-  that  an  appraisal  be  made  even  in  in- 

GSTSo^SSr5,?SSS1S;SSS  try  are  innumberable.  one  need  only  JJS^  ^S'^i^meS"^ a'^JeS 

Grant  which  would  consoUdate  such  pro-  visit  our  great  universities,  museums.  „h^ Jlf  hf^  ri^i««^t  JLiS^flPS 

grams  as  TiUe  XX.  Child  Abuse  and  Preven-  Ubraries.  or  concert  halls  to  witness  '"**,7^  ^  °' ^^'ll*^' ^f^^',  *f 

Uon.  ChUd  Welfare  Assistance.  Runaway  many    of    the    enduring   tributes    to  htaiself  and  to  the  community  as  a 

Youth,  programs  operated  by  the  Communl-  America's  Jewish  heritage.  whole. 

ty  Services  Administration  and  ACTION,  xJke  many  other  groups  which  make  Over  the  past  several  years,  there 

and  a  variety  of  others— and  the  Health  „p  yjjg  great  democracy,  our  Jewish  have    been    a    number    of    instances 

Services  Block  Grant  whichwoidd  oonsoU-  f^xiiieDE  have  not  forgotten  that  their  where  the  easement  provisions  of  the 

™.  ?^  t^  ^P^^S^^^S,^  ancestors  and  indeed  relatives  living  in  Uniform    Relocation    Assistance    and 

M^  fiSath  £l^c«^oS^Sni!rSSS  other  nations  have  suffered  terrible  Real  Property  Acquisition  PoUcies  Act 

Centers.  Migrant  Health  Centers,  and  a  va-  persecutions    under    totalitarian    re-  caused  problems  with  projects  in  my 

riety  of  others.  These  combined  programs  gimes  of  the  past  and  present.  They  district,  the  Third  District  of  Arkan- 

would  suffer  an  across  the  board  25  percent  have  used  their  freedom  of  expression  sas.  In  one  instance,  more  than  300 

reduction  and  the  Block  Grants  would  be  here  to  warn  us  and  all  members  of  easonents  had  beoi  acquired  by  donar 

given  direcUy  to  the  State  with  no  require-  the  International  community  of  the  tion  for  a  water  and  sewo-  project  that 

ment  for  urban  partldpaUon.  PresenUy  the  dangers  of  tyranny  and  denial  of  basic  had   the  complete  support  of  three 

State  has  no  rMponse.  human  rights.  Efforts  of  Jewish  orga-  onnmunities.  After  the  project  was 

8SrTl2^"oSSrRSS£2SS;.°'LS  "J^W^^f   "^r   ^^""L  "«,*ware   that  start«l.    the    communities    were    re- 

p^^^«i^axi>  auuouis  ncnuuHut^uuu  uumu  Qjije^   jq   jjig   world   who  scek   the  qulted  to  go  iMck  and  have  formal  ap- 

Two  hundred  families  wiu  not  be  able  to  eights  we  take  for  granted  are  crushed  praisals  done  and  offer  the  propoty 
rehabilitate  their  homes  through  the  use  of  by  the  terror  and  oppression  of  Com-  owner  the  full  amount  of  his  re^ec- 
these  low  interest  loans.  munlst  rule.  tive  appraisaL  The  estimated  cost  of 
One  hundred  famHiea  will  not  be  able  to  During   this   observance   of  Jewish  the   appraisals   alone  came   to   more 
move  into  rehabilitated  rental  housing.  Heritage  Week,  we  should  all  take  a  than  $35,000.  In  almost  every  instance. 
The  Urban  Homesteadlng  Program  wiU  be  moment  to  offer  an  appropriate  ges-  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  ex- 
severely  limited.  ture  of  thanks  for  the  countiess  bene-  ceeded  the  appraisal  for  the  easement 
"LitUe  HUD"  will  be  affected  in  the  fol-  fits   derived   from   America's   Jewish  taken.  And  in  almost  every  ttmtanr^, 
lowing  manner  heritage.*  no  payments  resulted  to  any  "bur- 
Assuming  a  25  percent  reducUon  in  social  .^^^^___  dened  landowner."  The  only  results 
!!Ill21*r!2?l^-  .fS^'ST^*  to  housing  tj^  t jjg       j^  ,^  delayed  and 
residenta  WiU  be  reduced  by  (124.000.  THE  UNIFORM  RELOCATION  AS-  the  costs  of  both  delay  and  the  ap- 
wi'!?',LSit"S?fS2?o?ov^tSSSl»ta^SS  sistance  and  real  proper-  praisal  were  passed  onis  an  additional 
WW  ^ult  in  a  loss  of  over  (100.000  in  rental  ^Y       ACQUISITION       POLICIES  Randal  buid«to  Uie  people  of  Uiese 

The  ellminaUon  of  the  minimum  benefit  ^^^  ®^  ^Vl_  three       communities.       communities 

to  social  security  redpienu  will  result  in  a  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  which  could  ill  afford  any  additional 

loss  of  more  than  (300.000  in  rental  income,  order  of  the  House,   the   genUeman  charges. 
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In  another  instance,  the  appraisal 
requirement  for  easements  to  be  do- 
nated added  additional  costs  and  addi- 
tional time,  both  of  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  a  project  to  be  placed 
on  the  shelf.  Even  with  no  money 
belnc  required  to  pay  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  easements,  the  delay  costs  and 
the  appraisal  costs  in  this  project 
would  have  Increased  the  total  cost  by 
close  to  $300,000.  making  it  unlikely 
that  the  project  could  be  completed 
with  the  funds  available. 

Clearly,  these  examples,  which  I  am 
sure  are  not  isolated  to  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  are  indicative  of  a 
flaw  in  the  legislation.  No  one  would 
dispute   that   the   protection   of   the 
rights  of  individual  landowners  is  of 
critical  importance  to  us  all.  and  no 
one  would  suggest  that  these  rights 
should  be  in  any  way  mitigated.  How- 
ever, permitting  an  informed  landown- 
er to  voluntarily  waive  certain  proce- 
dural rights  would  in  no  way  frustrate 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  offering  today  will  correct 
the  problem  I  have  described  without 
in  any  way  adversely  impacting  the 
rights  of  iMidowners  to  Just  compensa- 
tion and  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
under  the  law.  This  bill  would  amend 
section  301  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  to  permit  an 
owner  of  real  property  who  gives  or 
donates  all  or  a  part  of  that  property 
to  do  so  without  waiting  for  an  ap- 
praisal. In  other  words,  no  appraisal 
would  be  required  for  property  donat- 
ed if  the  owner  of  the  property  volun- 
tarily waived  his  right  to  an  appraisal. 
Any    waiver   of    the    appraisal    right 
would  have  to  be  made  in  writing  after 
the  owner  had  been  fully  informed  of 
his  right  to  have  one  made,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  UUe  III. 

Under  existing  law,  appraisals  must 
be  made  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property.  This  require- 
ment results  in  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures and  delays  where  the  property 
owner  indicates  a  willingness  to  give  or 
donate  the  property  as  is  frequently 
the  case  when  the  acquisition  involves 
a  limited  taking  which  provides  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  owner  such  as 
where  an  easement  or  other  Interest  in 
real  property  is  acquired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Installing  utilities  or  widening 
a  road  for  the  owner's  benefit.  My  leg- 
islation would  make  it  possible  for 
property  owners  who  donate  interest 
in  their  land  to  do  so  without  the  ne- 
cessity for  costly  appraisals,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  insuring  owners  none- 
theless retain  full  statutory  protection 
under  the  act 

I  had  hoped  that  this  legislation 
would  not  be  necessary.  In  fact,  during 
the  past  several  months,  I  have  had 
extensive  communication  with  HUD 
persoamel  to  determine  if  this  situa- 
tion could  be  administratively  reme- 
died. Because  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain rulings  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development  did  not  feel  that 
they  had  the  authority  to  administra- 
tively change  this  provision.  Likewise, 
recently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture felt  constrained  to  adopt  the 
same  position  in  their  regulations.  I 
still  intend  to  pursue  the  administra- 
tive relnterpretation.  However,  be- 
cause this  is  such  a  critical  concern,  I 
believe  it  appropriate  to  commence 
legislative  action.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

OF  1981 
The  SPEAKER.   Under  a  previous 
order  of   the  House,   the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment  reported  out  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  to  provide  the 
American  steel  Industry  with  relief 
from  unreasonable  burdens  imposed 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Steel  is  not  the 
only  American  industry  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Prom  all 
comers  of  America,  local  air  adminis- 
trators. State  officials,  labor  unions, 
environmentalists,  and  business 
groups  have  indicated  an  urgent  need 
to  comprehensively  address  problems 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Today  Congressman  Browm.  Con- 
gressman MAOiGAif.  Congressman 
Gramm.  and  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive set  of  amendments  to  title 
I  and  title  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  amendments  we  have  introduced 
are  based  on  positions  advocated  by 
State  and  local  air  control  agencies, 
the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  and  major  trade  associ- 
ations. The  amendments  are  on  gener- 
ic problems  rather  than  industry  or 
State  specific  concerns. 

The  amendments  are  designed  to 
maximize  protection  of  public  health 
while  minimizing  social  and  economic 
disruption.  If  adopted,  these  amend- 
ments would  provide: 

First,  flexibility  in  the  regulatory 
process; 

Second,  rational  standards,  based  on 
the  best  science; 

Third,  reasonable  control  technol- 
ogy; 

Fourth,  certainty  in  the  permit  proc- 
ess; and 

Fifth,  increasing  responsibility  for 
air  quality  management  to  the  States. 
The  following  provides  a  brief  over- 
view of  existing  law  for  major  sections 
of  the  Act  and  a  capsule  of  the  specific 
changes  we  believe  to  be  essential: 

I.  SsmiiG  or  National  Amixirr  Aib 
QuAUTT  arAinMUM  (NAAQS) 
Kxiarmc  law 
The   NAAQS  are   the   backbone   of   the 
entire  stationary  source  control   program. 
EPA  has  been  criticized  for  not  using  the 
best  scientific  Infonnation  to  set  NAAQS. 
EPA's  own  ongoing  reappraisal  of  the  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  ambient  stand&rds  Indi- 
cates that  some  infonnation  relied  upon  in 
1971   is  either  flawed  or  unconfirmed  by 


later  studies.  The  allegation  iias  been  made 
that  the  standards  were  set  at  levels  which 
were  not  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health.  Consequently,  the  public  may  have 
borne  substantial  control  expenditures  or 
costs  which  may  not  be  commensurate  with 
the  public  health  or  public  benefits  derived. 

raoPOSKS  AMKHDlIZirrS  TO  SBCTION  lOS 

(1)  Include  a  description  of  the  natural  or 
background  level  of  the  pollutant. 

(2)  Determine  the  validity  and  scientific 
acceptability  of  the  design,  methodology, 
analytical  tecimiques,  results,  and  reported 
conclusions  for  essential  studies. 

(3)  Repeat  critical  clinical  or  toxicological 
studies  prior  to  promulgation  of  standards  if 
the  Administrator  or  the  Clean  Air  Science 
Advisory  Committee  determines  that  the 
studies  are  of  questionable  validity. 

(4)  Examine  the  nature,  frequency,  dura- 
tion, reversibility,  and  severity  of  all  demon- 
strated and  confirmed  effects  on  public 
health  and  welfare. 

(5)  Analyse  the  exposure  of  susceptible  in- 
dividuals to  concentrations  sufficient  to 
cause  adverse  effects. 

(6)  Require  approval  of  the  final  criteria 
documenU  by  the  Clean  Air  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

(7)  Allow  90  days  for  public  comment  on 
draft  criteria  and  control  tectinique  docu- 
ments. 

(8)  Repeal  requirements  for  transporta- 
tion control  plans. 

PROPOSKD  AMnrOlCXIfTS  TO  SKCTIOII  lOS 

Section  109  regarding  standard  setting 
should  be  amended  to  Incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing safeguards. 

(1)  Allow  the  Administrator  the  option  to 
esUblish  NAAQS.  regulate  under  another 
provision  of  Act,  or  determine  tliat  a  regula- 
tion is  not  necessary. 

(2)  Require  the  Administrator  to  prepare 
a  regulatory  impact  analysis  for  each  new 
ambient  standard. 

(3)  Require  the  Administrator  to  prepare 
a  benefit/cost  determination  for  alternative 
levels  of  secondary  standards. 

(4)  Amend  109(bKl)  to  provide  for  stand- 
ards that  are  requisite  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  against  significant  risk 
of  adverse  effect. 

(5)  Provide  time  for  public  comment  re- 
specting the  proposed  regulation. 

(6)  Require  revision  of  the  existing  stand- 
ards within  3  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  for  the  secondary  total  sus- 
pended particulate  standard,  which  must  be 
within  one  year. 

raOPOSKD  AMKirDlfEIfTS  TO  SBCTIOH  113— MA- 
TIONAI,  EMISSION  STANDAKOS  PO>  HAZAKOOUS 
AU  POLLUTANTS  (NBSHAF) 

(1)  Provide  ttiat.  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  1981  amendments,  no  new 
pollutant  may  be  listed  prior  to  independent 
review  by  CASAC  of  the  pertinent  scientific 
evidence. 

II.  NONATTAimCXNT  RBQDIIUKMKirTS 
EXISTINC  LAW 

The  1977  Clean  Air  Act  required  States  to 
meet  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  by  1982,  with  a  possible  extension 
to  1987  for  ozone  and  carbon  monoxide. 
This  deadline  was  arbitrary  and  has  been 
Impossible  to  meet  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Cnean  Air  Act  required  SUtes  to  for- 
mulate and  Implement  a  State  plan  de- 
signed to  achieve  primary  ambient  stand- 
ards by  1982.  The  plans  can  include: 

(1)  reduction  In  pollution  from  existing 
stationary  sources  (i.e.,  retrofit  of  pollution 
control  devices  on  existing  facilities): 
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(2)  restaictions  on  new  sources  (Le.,  the 
withholding  of  approval  of  permits  to  con- 
struct or  operate  new  faclUtiea  and  require- 
ments for  offsets): 

(3)  transportation  control  measures  (i.e., 
measures  designed  to  dlaoourage  the  use  of 
the  automobile  or  to  encourage  use  of  mass 
transportation);  and 

(4)  mandatory  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance of  auto  pollution  emission  control 
equipment. 

If  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  believes  that  the  State  plan  is  not 
likely  to  provide  attainment  of  the  ambient 
standards  by  the  specified  date,  it  can 
Impose  severe  and  sweeping  sanctions. 
These  sanctions  include  a  loos  of  Federal 
funds  for  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
roads:  Imuis  on  building  new  industrial  and 
energy  plants  or  modernizing  existing  ones. 
The  construction  ban  applies  to  all  new  or 
modified  major  facilities  in  such  areas, 
whether  or  not  the  new  plant  would  affect 
air  quality  in  the  area,  or  whether  the  non- 
attainment  problem  could  reasonably  be 
controlled  within  the  period  specified  by 
law.  Sanctions  can  also  be  imposed  at  any 
time  that  the  Federal  EPA  decides  that  the 
State  Is  not  making  reasonable  further 
progress  toward  meeting  an  ambient  stand- 
ard. 

The  uncertainty  created  by  this  situation 
disrupts  normal  business  planning  and  dis- 
courages desirable  economic  development 
and  associated  Job  opportunites.  The  EPA  is 
not  allowed  to  consider  local  air  quality 
problems,  costs,  or  the  feasibility  of  achiev- 
ing the  ambient  standards  on  schedule.  The 
statutory  deadlines  are  rigid. 

Many  of  the  problems  and  complaints 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  have  resulted  from 
the  Inability  of  various  States  to  demon- 
strate attainment,  despite  good  faith  ef- 
forts. The  nonattalnment  program  should 
be  restructured  to  encourage  new  source 
construction  and  retirement  of  uncontrolled 
sources. 

PROPOSED  AMEMinaNTS  TO  SKCTIOII  1 10  AND 
PAKTD 

(1)  The  deadlines  specified  by  Congress 
were  arbltr&rv.  These  deadlines  should  be 
revised.  States  should  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  plans  to  provide  for  attain- 
ment of  ambient  standards  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable,  but  no  later  than  December 
31,  1990. 

(2)  Sanctions  against  States,  municipal- 
ities, and  new  firms  seeking  to  buUd  in  non- 
attainment  areas  should  he  eliminated. 
Sanctions  should  be  applied  only  to  specific 
firms,  and  their  subsidiaries,  wtiich  are  in 
violation  of  specified  compliance  schedules 
within  the  State. 

(3)  Transportation  control  plans,  which 
include  driveless  days,  bus  lanes,  carpool 
programs,  parking  surcharges,  bicycle  lanes, 
and  assorted  land  management  programs, 
should  be  eliminated.  These  social/land  use 
programs  provide  minimal  air  quality  benefit 
while  Imposing  disruption. 

(4)  The  Clean  Air  Act  presently  requires 
mandatory  inspection  and  maintenance 
(I&M)  programs  for  auto  emission  control 
systems,  if  a  State  seeks  an  extension  of  the 
1982  statutory  deadline  for  attainment  of 
CO  and  oeone.  Inspection  and  maintenance 
programs  have  been  criticized  because  the 
test  does  not  correlate  with  the  original  pro- 
cedure used  to  certify  the  control  equip- 
ment. With  or  without  the  I&M  program, 
most  areas  of  the  country  would  meet  the 
ambient  standard  for  CO  and  ozone  prior  to 
the  1987  deadline.  Mandatory  inspection 
and  maintenance  should  t>e  repealed. 


(B)  In  areas  designated  nonattalnment. 
preoonstrucUon  review  should  be  conducted 
if  the  emissions  of  a  criteria  pollutant 
exceed  100  tons  per  year  (except  lead  and 
carbon  monoxide),  after  controls.  These 
sources  should  be  required  to  install  new 
source  periormance  standards  (N8PS) 
where  an  NSPS  lias  been  established,  or 
conduct  a  caae-by-case  BACT  review. 

(6)  Sources  operating  in  nonattalnment 
areas  should  continue  to  l>e  required  to  in- 
stall and  operate  all  reasonable  available 
control  technology  (RACT)  specified  In  the 
control  technology  guidance  CCTTG)  docu- 
ments. RACT  determinations  should  be 
based  on  consideration  of  economic,  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  costs. 

The  changes  to  the  nonattalnment  pro- 
gram outlined  above  are  designed  to  facUI- 
tate  new  source  construction  In  the  older 
areas  of  the  country.  It  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption tliat  sources  built  with  new  source 
performance  standard  (NSPS)  control  tech- 
nology will  emit  one-fifth  of  the  emissions 
per  source  of  a  currently  uncontrolled  plant. 
Thus,  major  growth  can  be  experienced 
with  minimal  deterioration  in  current  air 
quality. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  administra- 
tive changes  to  the  SIP  (SUte  ImplemenU- 
tion  Plan)  program  would  facilitate  the 
States'  administration  of  their  own  air  qual- 
ity management  programs.  These  adminis- 
trative changes  include:  1)  a  requirement 
that  the  EPA  administrator  disapprove  SIP 
revisions  within  90  days:  2)  that  the  State 
EPA  be  allowed  to  provide  an  emergency  14- 
day  suspension  of  the  SIP  requirements 
without  EPA  approval:  and  3)  that  States  be 
allowed  three  years  to  develop  SIPs  for  new 
pollutants.  (Currently  the  law  allows  only 
nine  months.  This  time  constraint  has  been 
criticized  by  State  air  control  officials  and 
industry  as  the  major  reason  for  the  devel- 
opment of  "questionable"  control  pro- 
grams.) 

m.  CONTHOL  Tbchnologt  RBQuntEMiirrs 

EXISTING  LAW 

Throughout  the  Clean  Act,  Congress  has 
specified  numerous  emission  control  tech- 
nologies (alMitement  equipment)  for  new  or 
modified  sources  as  a  means  to  acliieve  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  the  Act.  The  Act 
presently  requires  a  bewUdering  variety  of 
control  requirements  (NSPS,  BACT.  LAER. 
RACT,  BART)  which  claim  various  environ- 
mental lienefits,  yet  often  have  only  slight 
differences  from  one  another.  The  price  for 
achieving  these  subtle  differences  is  added 
review,  cost,  uncertainty,  and  delay. 

PHOPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  SBCTIOH  III  AND 
PABTD 

(1)  Eliminate  the  lowest  achievable  emis- 
sion reduction  (LAER)  requirement  for  non- 
attainment  areas.  LAER  has  discouraged 
new  sources  from  locating  in  nonattalnment 
areas.  The  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  and  numerous  industry  groups  sup- 
port elimination. 

(2)  Equate  best  available  control  technol- 
ogy (BACT)  with  new  source  performance 
standards  (NSPS)  where  an  NSPS  has  lieen 
promulgated,  in  order  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary siting  costs  and  delays. 

(3)  Require  that  NSPS  be  reviewed  every 
six  years,  rather  than  the  current  four  year 
period. 

(4)  Exempt  new  sources  and  modifications 
from  additional  control  requirements  during 
permitting,  construction,  and  for  ten  years 
after  a  permit  to  operate  is  granted:  except 
for  new  regulated  pollutants. 

(5)  Repeal  the  percent  reduction  require- 
ment in  the  NSPS  for  fossil  fuel  facilities. 


This  requirement  iuu  forced  sources  to 
scrub  compliance  coal  at  substantial  cost  to 
ratepayers  and  the  environment. 

(8)  Encourage  the  use  of  alternative  tech- 
nologies that  tiave  been  adequately  demon- 
strated. The  present  NSPS  technology  re- 
quirements have  restricted  the  use  of  inno- 
vative and  more  cost-effective  means  of 
compliance. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify,  tiie  re- 
duced regulatory  burden  should  encourage 
new  source  development  in  nonattainment 
areas.  Retirement  of  old.  unooatroUed 
sources  will  result  in  a  net  improvement  In 
ambient  air  quality  as  well  as  industrial  effi- 
ciency. While  the  changes  proposed  are 
modest,  the  economic  ramifications  are  sub- 
stantial. Compliance  costs  rise  rapidly  for 
the  last  increment  of  pollution  reduction. 

IV.  PXEVENTIOH  OP  SIGNIFICANT 

Deterioration  (PSD)  (Past  C) 

EXISTING  LAW 

The  PSD  program  is  a  Federal  regulatory 
program  designed  to  protect  air  quality 
l>etter  ttian  Federal  air  quality  standards. 
The  program  resulted  from  a  Sierra  Club 
legal  Challenge  to  the  word  "enhance"  in 
the  1970  Clean  Air  Act.  The  PSD  program 
tias  l>een  controversial  since  its  inception. 
The  program  established  a  multitude  of  ter- 
tiary ambient  air  standards,  based  on  a  per- 
centage use  of  remaining  air  quality  incre- 
ments. The  program  requires  approval  of 
new  plants,  or  modifications  of  existing 
plants  with  significant  emissions,  before 
construction  in  these  areas.  The  EPA.  envi- 
ronmentalists, and  industry  tiave  criticized 
the  complexity,  uncertainty,  and  tectuucal 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  detailed  PSD  re- 
quirements. The  proposed  amendments 
would  vastly  restrict  the  scope  of  the  PSD 
program  to  truly  pristine  and  scenic  areas, 
as  was  originally  intended  by  Congress  in 
1977. 

PB0P08ED  AMENDMENTS  (PAST  CI 

(1)  Eliminate  the  Class  III  and  Class  n  air 
quality  increments.  ' 

(2)  Eliminate  the  short  term  Class  I  incre- 
ments. CHass  I  incranents  are  difficult  to 
monitor  and  model,  due  to  imprecision  in 
the  technology.  The  short-term  increment 
affects  energy  projects  and  utilities. 

(3)  Restrict  the  PSD  program  to  sulphur 
dioxide  and  particulate  matter. 

(4)  Allow  baseline  monitoring  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  permitting  agencies. 

(5)  Expand  the  definition  of  PSD  to  in- 
clude "the  development  of  energy  resources 
and  facilities"  and  "the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  clean  air  areas". 

(6)  Provide  the  Administration  with  flexi- 
bility to  allow  construction  of  facilities  that 
model  exceedances  of  an  amMent  standard 
if  other  environmental  or  public  health  and 
welfare  benefits  exist  and  the  source  meets 
a  number  of  conditions. 

V.  Enpobcement 

EXISTING  LAW 

The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  take  enforcement  action  against 
any  person  in  violation  of  any  requirement 
of  an  applicable  State  Implementation  Plan. 
The  Act  does  not  allow  the  Administrator 
discretion  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  owns 
or  operates  a  major  stationary  source  with 
respect  to  commencement  of  a  civil  action 
or  penalty. 

PROPOSED  amendments  I  SBCTION  113,  ISO  I 

( 1 )  Provide  the  Administrator  with  discre- 
tion to  commence  civil  actions  and  assess 
non-compliance  penalties  by  ciianging  "The 
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AiknlnMnUor  alMdl"  to  "Tlie  Admlnlstntor 
mas". 

(S)  Provtde  Um  AiitarHnlitratnr  with  dtacra- 
Uon  wbcB  aaCttnc  «  noncwoltonce  penalty 
to  coMkIt  tht  topomte  value  to  the  owner 
or  opentor  of  the  delay  uid  the  aodal  ud 
economic  effect  of  the  penalty. 
VL  ann  DnownoB 
KzismraLAW 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  daalcned  to  proTtde 
Stataa.  thraucb  State  Implementation  Plane 
(am),  prtmary  reeponalWHty  for  admlnia- 
tertot  Clean  Air  Act  requirements.  Howev- 
er, the  Federal  EPA  has  usurped  State 
autonomy  In  many  of  the  procrammatlc  re- 
quirementa.  States  are  the  best  units  for 
"««M'»f  air  quality  deeWons.  The  foUowInc 
amemknents  provide  States  with  lecal  au- 
thority for  manacement  of  their  air  quality 
manageBwnt  procram. 

FBOfOSBD  SUKMfXHTS  (SBCnOII  IIS,  I10> 

(1)  states  should  be  allowed  discretion  In 
"i^Mwj  reiMonable  adjustments  to  their 
State  Implementation  Plans,  as  lone  as 
piutiem  toward  attainment  is  assured. 

(2)  Stataa  should  be  provided  with  emer- 
gency authority  to  grant  14-day  extensions 
to  SIP  provisions  without  the  President's 
approvaL 

(3)  KPA  should  provide  additional  Section 
105  funds  to  those  States  which  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  spedfte  air  man- 
acement programs.  Le..  PSD. 

vn.  VounrrsBT  Coal  Coaviasioii 
KnsmiaLAW 
Utilities  have  indicated  frustration  with 
converting  coal-capable  power  plants  to  use 
coaL  Under  the  present  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
quirements, such  conversions  would  require 
new  source  review.  This  review  would  man- 
date Installation  of  applicable  new  aource 
perfwmance  standard  (NSP8)  require- 
ments. Utilities  object  to  the  Incremental 
cost  for  these  controls,  since  the  emissions 
resulting  from  conversion  to  coal.  In  many 
cases,  are  leas  than  thooe  resulting  from  the 
use  of  high  sulphur  residual  oil. 


wash  or  other  building  cavity  effects,  to 
avoid  BSMSBlvf  ooooentratlonB  in  their  vtdn- 
Ity.  Thla  ■»«iwi»«"»»»/««y»«"«'"«»  ataek  heicht 
for  new  sources  should  mitigate  many  of  the 
preaent  problems  aasnclatwl  with  interstate 
transport,  while  tmiw*"g  "»'■»*'«*»'  incre- 
mental control  costs. 

OOIKI.USXOII 

These  are  the  major  generic  amendments 
to  Title  I  and  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
changes  outlined  are  based  on  the  prlnetple 
that  regulatory  flexibility  will  mtnlmlae  the 
aodal  and  economic  disruptions  asaodated 
with  the  present  Clean  Air  Act.  while  not 
compromising  the  public  health  goals. 


raoroasD AMXiiustairrs  (sktior  ud 
(1)  Voluntary  coal  ccHiversions  should  be 
treated  the  same  ss  mandatory  coal  conver- 


(2)  Conversions  which  would  violate  ambi- 
ent standards  or  SIP  requirements  based  on 
state  of  the  art  modeling  should  not  be  al- 
lowed without  additional  controls. 

vm.  Stack  Hziokt/Acid  Raim 

KZISTIWGLAW 

In  the  early  1970s,  air  pollution  control 
strategy  was  baaed  on  reducing  ambient 
concentrations  measured  at  ground  level. 
Major  stationary  sources  adopted  the  use  of 
tall  stacks  to  disperse  emissions  In  the  ambi- 
ent envtronment.  This  practice  has  recently 
come  under  close  scrutiny.  Because  of  pre- 
vailing wind  patterns  and  the  distribution  of 
Industrial  fadlitiea.  certain  States  are  emit- 
ters, while  others  are  receptors.  Receptors 
Statea  have  become  Increasingly  critical  of 
the  dispersion  techniques  employed  In  cer- 
tain States  for  control. 


isacnoa  las) 

(1)  Refrain  from  changing  existing  law  or 
specifying  a  new  control  program  for  exist- 
ing sources. 

(2)  Encourage  an  accelerated  five-year  re- 
search program  on  the  causes  of  atmospher- 
ic deposition  (acid  rain).  Currently  Congress 
has  authorised  a  ten-year.  tSI  milli<Hi  re- 
search effort. 

(3)  FOr  new  sources,  staciL  height  should 
be  no  less  than  that  required  to  avoid  down- 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE'S 
STUDY  ON  "STATE  AND  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  AND 
THE  CHANGING  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxuss)  Is  recog- 
nised for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REU88.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Special  Study 
on  Economic  Change  has  Just  released 
a  study  which  is  particularly  deserving 
of  my  colleagues'  attention.  Entitled 
"State  and  Local  Government  Fi- 
nances and  the  Changing  National 
Economy"  and  authored  by  Prof.  Roy 
Bahl  of  the  Maxwell  School,  Syracvise 
University,  this  paper  provides  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  recent  trends  In  State 
and  local  governments  finance  as  well 
as  presenting  the  likely  outlook  for 
this  sector  in  the  years  ahead.  It  rep- 
resents a  timely  contribution  to  the 
current  debate  on  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  urban  policy. 

Following    is    a    summary    of    Mr. 
Bahl's  outlook  and  major  policy  op- 
tions which  need  to  be  considered: 
SniatAaT 

I.  rKDXaAL  POLICY 

The  Federal  Government  can  play  a 
major  role  In  getting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments through  the  difficult  fiscal  adjust- 
ment period  which  lies  ahead.  The  question 
is  whether  the  Federal  response  will  be  rea- 
soned and  comprehensive  or  sd  hoc  and 
piecemeal.  It  seems  essential  that  some  gen- 
eral guidelines  for  the  Federal  response  be 
worked  out:  i.e..  the  kind  of  strategy  one 
might  expect  to  find  in  a  well  thought  out 
statement  of  National  Urban  Policy.  In  de- 
veloping such  a  policy  (our  areas  of  question 
about  the  appropriate  Federal  response  to 
urban  problems  should  be  addressed: 

Whether  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought 
to  attempt  revltalization  of  declining  areas 
or  compensation  during  a  period  of  financial 
adjustment:  whether  inflation  and  recession 
oucht  to  be  viewed  ss  a  part  of  Intergovern- 
mental policy:  what  role  should  State  gov- 
ernments play  in  the  Intergovernmental 
system:  and  what  will  be  the  Federal  policy 
toward  the  big  city  financial  disasters  which 
may  lie  ahead. 

A.  Compensation  versus  revltalization 

An  urtian  policy  for  the  declining  regions 
should  focus  on  "compensation."  A  compen- 
sation strategy  does  not  imply  abandoning 
the  declining  cities.  Rather,  it  would  accept 
the  notion  that  market  forces  are  affecting 


a  reallooatlon  of  popuIaUon  and  Income 
within  theooontry  and  attaaapt  to  eompen- 
sate  the  maat  fhianrtally  prMserl  govern- 
ments and  famlUes  caught  in  this  transition 
period.  The  goal  would  be  to  protect  par- 
ticulariy  the  low  Income  by  SHhatrtMng  both 
the  provision  of  public  servloe  and  tempo- 
rary Job  opportunities  while  the  process 
goes  on.  Public  aervtee  Job  programa.  catc- 
gortcal  grante  In  the  health  and  education 
area  and  Federal  relief  of  welfare  financing 
would  be  key  elements  of  such  a  program. 
"Transition"  granta  to  Statea  with  an  over- 
developed public  sector,  are  appropriate  if 
they  are  tied  to  kmger  term  reductions  in 
the  level  of  public  sector  activity.  Capital 
grants  to  renew  the  city's  Infrastructure  are 
also  appropriate.  If  the  infrastructure  in- 
veatokent  Is  based  on  a  "shrinkage"  plan.  Fi- 
nally, relocation  grants  and  labor  market  In- 
formation systems  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  such  a  strategy  in  that  they  fadllUte 
the  outmovement. 

B.  The  business  cycle  and 
intergovernmental  policy 
The  business  cycle  and  inflation  have  dra- 
matic effects  on  the  financial  health  of 
State  and  local  governments.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  severity  of  the  last  recession  that 
pushed  New  York  City  over  the  edge  and 
brought  many  other  local  governments  and 
at  least  one  State  dangerously  close  to  fiscal 
insolvency.  Because  swings  In  economic  ac- 
tivity do  induce  substantial  changes  in  rela- 
tive fiscal  health.  Federal  Intergovernmen- 
tal policy  should  recognize  the  effects  of  the 
business  cycle  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  system  would 
have  to  be  targeting  on  relatively  more  dis- 
tressed Jurisdictions.  This  raises  the  espe- 
cially thorny  problem  of  identifying  those 
communities  most  hurt  by  recession,  and 
the  severity  of  the  recession  in  the  various 
regions.  The  evidence  of  the  past  two  reces- 
sions seems  clear— the  older  manufacturing 
belt  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  was  hit 
hardest. 
C.  The  proper  role  of  state  government  in 

the  federal  system 
There  exists  an  ambivalence  at  the  Feder- 
al level  about  the  "proper"  role  of  State 
government  in  State  and  local  government 
finances.  The  past  decade  has  seen  two  im- 
portant but  contradictory  Influences  on 
State  government  flnaiKing  and  service  de- 
livery. The  first  is  in  respect  to  its  relatlon- 
shlp  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  its 
place  in  the  intergovernmental  system. 
Total  grants-in-aid  have  quadrupled  since 
1970.  but  much  of  this  growth  has  been  In 
direct  Federal  to  local  grants,  with  the 
States  being  bypassed. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  State  role  is 
changing  is  In  the  continuing  shift  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  from  local  to  State  gov- 
ernments. The  State  government's  share  of 
total  State  expenses  remained  about  con- 
stant between  1965  and  1977.  but  the  State 
government  share  of  health,  education  and 
welfare  direct  spending  increased  markedly. 
States  may  not  have  done  all  that  they 
should  to  lift  the  financing  burden  off  the 
local  property  tax.  and  too  little  may  have 
been  done  about  city  suburb  fiscal  dispari- 
ties, but  the  trend  toward  more  government 
tax  or  expenditure  and  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion could  accentuate  this  trend. 

With  resources  limited,  it  seems  Impera- 
tive to  develop  a  less  ambiguous  Federal  po- 
sition about  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
State  governments.  Is  fiscal  centralization 
to  be  encouraged  or  not  and  should  States— 
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as  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  ■niitanre  be 
required  to  deal  with  the  dty-suburb  dis- 
parities problem? 

D.  Default  and  emergency  loans 

Financial  emergendea.  if  not  default,  lie 
ahead  for  many  large  dtlea.  If  It  doea  noth- 
ing else,  a  national  urban  ptdlcy  ought  to 
outline  the  Federal  responae  to  such  crlsea. 
Two  questions  are  essential  In  fonnulatlnc  a 
Federal  policy  toward  dlstreased  dtlea.  The 
first  involves  defining  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  initial  Federal  Intervention:  Le.. 
what  avenues  must  be  exhausted  before 
emergency  Federal  subsidy  is  warranted? 
The  second  is  what  adjustments  must  the 
city  make  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  aid. 
II.  STATS  Aim  LOCAL  oovBancKirr  pouct 

A  NaUohal  Urban  Policy  is  essentiaL  State 
and  local  government  financial  problems 
will  materialize  in  the  1980's  and  a  reasoned 
Federal  response  will  be  imperative.  Yet 
most  of  the  required  adjustments  will  fall  to 
State  and  local  governments,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  which  are  neither  distressed  nor 
flush. 

Probably  the  most  Important  strategy  in 
which  governments  in  the  declining  region 
can  participate  is  retrenchment:  i.e.,  the  ad- 
justment of  public  service  levels  and  the 
growth  in  expenditures  to  properly  reflect 
capacity  to  finance.  Retrenchment  involves 
cuts  In  service  levels  and  emplojrment,  a 
more  realistic  look  at  the  kinds  of  compen- 
sation and  benefit  levels  that  can  be  afford- 
ed, and  a  careful  conservation  of  those  capi- 
tal resources  that  are  available. 

Such  an  adjustment  process  is  not  only 
slow,  but  it  is  also  complicated  by  a  number 
of  factors: 

Inflation  is  driving  up  costs  faster  than 
revenues,  accentuating  real  service  level  de- 
clines. 

Slower  real  income  growth  cuts  Into  an  al- 
ready thin  margin  of  revenue  coverage. 

Many  Northern  States  are  characterized 
by  highly  decentralized  fiscal  systems, 
hence  it  is  difficult  for  the  State  govern- 
ment to  plan  for  or  control  the  aggregate 
level  of  State  and  local  government  spend- 
ing and  taxing. 

Becau»>  of  Jurisdictional  fragmentation 
the  fiscal  position  of  central  cities  in  the  de- 
clining regions  is  likely  to  be  hurt  a  great 
deal  more  than  that  of  suburbs:  l.e.,  many 
of  the  costs  of  retrenchment  are  ultimately 
paid  by  low  income  families. 

There  are  important  psychological  bar- 
riers to  retrenchment— residents  find  it 
much  easier  to  adapt  to  lower  taxes  than  to 
adapt  to  lower  public  service  levels. 

The  strength  of  public  employee  unions, 
fixed  debt  and  pension  commitments,  a 
backlog  of  needed  infrastructure  improve- 
ments, and  the  existing  near  crisis  financial 
conditions  of  many  cities  make  substantial 
retrenchment  an  especially  difficult  process. 

The  growing  regions  will  also  face  fiscal 
adjustment  problems.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  rural  poverty  In 
the  South  and  Southwest  and  a  need  to  use 
substantial  amounts  of  the  revenues  from 
growth  to  deal  with  these  problems.  Then 
there  are  the  pressures  from  growing  popu- 
lation and  income  to  expand  inf  rastructive. 
improve  school  and  health  systems,  deal 
with  water  shortages  and  environmental 
problems  and  control  land  use.  The  growing 
regions  would  seem  more  equipped  (than 
most  Northern  States)  to  deal  with  these 
pressures,  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

Fiscal  resources  are  growing  in  part  be- 
cause of  regional  shifts,  even  though  nation- 
al growth  is  slowing,  and  because  State  tax 


structures  in  the  growing  regions  tend  to  be 
more  inflation  sensitive  than  those  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

Government  finances  tend  to  be  more 
State-doininated  and  therefore  more  con- 
trollable. 

Many  urban  areas  are  not  characterized 
by  fracmented  local  government  structures. 

Some  States  will  experience  substantial 
revenue  growth  with  rising  energy  prices. 

On  the  other  tiand,  there  are  State  and 
local  government  financial  problems  ahead 
for  Southern  Statea.  Much  of  this  increase 
in  spending  could  come  In  the  form  of  a 
catch-up  in  average  wages,  hence  expendi- 
tures may  rise  more  rapidly  than  public 
levels.  Employment  levels,  relative  to  popu- 
lation are  already  higher  in  Southern  than 
Northern  States,  as  are  levels  of  per  capita 
debt. 

in.  STATI  Aim  LOCAL  GOVXailllZirT  PIHAMCES: 
TRK  HKXT  5  TKAaS 

The  prindpies  of  a  national  urban  policy 
and  optimal  fiscal  adjustments  by  State  and 
local  governments  are  more  wishful  think- 
ing than  realistic  expectations.  The  likely 
performance  over  the  next  5  years  will  in- 
volve a  series  of  financial  crises  and  ad  hoc 
Federal  responses.  The  folloviring  would  not 
seem  an  unreasonable  scenario: 

Some  local  governments— mostly  but  not 
exclusively  large  dtles  in  the  North- will 
either  default  or  come  to  the  point  of  being 
unable  to  meet  their  expenditure  commit- 
ments. A  round  of  public  emplosmnent  lay- 
offs—reminiscent of  1975/76— will  probably 
take  place. 

Despite  the  recognition  of  capital  obsoles- 
cence problems,  the  quality  of  the  capital 
stock,  especially  in  the  older  regions,  will 
continue  to  deteriorate.  Higher  interest 
rates,  inflation,  reduced  Federal  aids  and 
pressing  financial  problems  will  push  State 
and  local  governments  to  "defer"  further 
capital  construction,  maintenance  and  ren- 
ovation. 

The  next  five  years  will  see  another  catch- 
up in  public  employment  compensation 
rates.  This  lagged  effect  of  recent  year's  de- 
ferred compensation  increases  will  be  fur- 
ther stimulated  by  the  currently  high  infla- 
tion rate,  and  will  account  for  virtually  all 
of  the  public  expenditure  increases  of  some 
Jurisdictions.  The  increase  in  average  wages 
will  be  especially  rapid  In  the  South  where 
average  wages  are  relatively  lower  and 
where  unionization  Is  Increasing. 

Relative  levels  of  tax  burdens  will  rise  in 
many  States  in  the  growing  regions  In  re- 
sponse to  Increasing  costs  and  service  qual- 
ity, and  wUl  decline  in  the  Northeast  as  aus- 
terity programs  begin  to  take  hold. 

The  limitation  movement  will  not  signifi- 
cantly slow  the  growth  of  State  and  local 
government  spending  after  the  early  1980's. 

Federal  policy  toward  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment finances  will  remain  ad  hoc,  and 
there  will  be  no  guiding  prindpies.  The 
overall  level  of  Federal  grants  (in  real 
terms)  will  likely  decline  and  less  targeting 
might  l>e  expected  during  the  next  five 
years  as  the  growing  region  more  forcefully 
makes  Its  point  about  rural  poverty. 

This  prognosis  could  be  altered  by  either  a 
coherent  Federal  Government  policy  toward 
State  and  local  government  finances  or  by  a 
better  performing  United  States  economy. 
In  the  last  analysis  there  could  be  no  better 
national  urban  [x>llcy  than  a  low  inflation 
rate  and  a  strong  growth  in  GNP.« 


ELLIOTT  LEVITAS 


The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklbt)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  circulated  a  letter  to  all  Mem- 
bers to  advise  them  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  now  formally  taken  a 
position  in  opposition  to  the  legislative 
veto.  I  hope  this  stand  will  help  the 
Congress  to  try  to  i-each  a  consensus 
about  alternatives  for  congressional 
review  of  agency  rules. 

I  believe  that  legislation  (HJi.  1) 
which  I  have  introduced  can  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  reach  such  a  consensus. 

But  I  wish  to  stress  that  the  gentle- 
man fh>m  Georgia  (Mr.  Levttas)  and 
I  dlflier  only  as  to  methods  for  as- 
serting congressional  responsibility  for 
Federal  rulemaking.  About  the  need  to 
do  so,  we  agree  entirely. 

During  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has,  through  keen  political  Judgment 
and  tireless  tenacity,  made  the  issue  of 
regulatory  reform  his  own,  in  a  sense 
that  few  Members  can  match. 

Indeed,  H.R.  1  was  proposed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  enormous  support  for 
the  gentleman's  proposal  as  demon- 
strated during  a  year  of  hearings  in 
my  subcommittee. 

If  Congress  can  enact  legislation  by 
which  it  assiunes  responsibility  for 
Federal  regulations  and  equips  itself 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  discharge 
that  responsibility,  the  House  and  the 
Ameri(»n  people  will  owe  a  tremen- 
dous debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.* 


SETTING  RECORD  STRAIGHT  ON 
THE  NATIONAL  CONSUMER  CO- 
OPERATIVE BANK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Gebmaih) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
vendetta  against  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  and  its  offi- 
cers. 

Since  early  February  there  has  been 
a  behind-the-scenes  effort  to  harass, 
hinder,  and  destroy  the  bank  with  or 
without  (»ngressional  sanction. 

The  center  of  the  activity  has  been 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  So  loose  has  the  talk  become 
that  yesterday  an  official  of  OMB  ac- 
cused the  president  of  the  bank  of  a 
"heist,"  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  newsstory. 

A  heist  is  defined  as  armed  robbery 
carryvas  with  it  the  suggestion  of  vio- 
lence. The  official  at  OMB  uttered 
this  charge  knowing  it  was  false  and 
that  its  utterance  was  calculated  to 
defame  the  president  of  the  bank  and 
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to  damage  the  reputation  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Perhaps  such  loose  talk  could  be  Ig- 
nored If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
OMB,  operating  outside  Its  legal  au- 
thority, has  attempted  to  dictate  the 
operations  of  the  bank  and  has  done 
everything  possible  to  withhold  funds 
lawfully  appropriated  to  the  bank  and 
whkh  lawfully  belong  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  press- 
not  all— has  Ignored  the  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank  and  took  an  interest 
and  provided  news  space  only  after 
the  administration  decided  to  hold  a 
briefing  and  press  conference  to  give 
Its  version  of  the  handling  of  the  fund- 
ing. Little  has  been  printed  about  ear- 
lier developments  despite  a  steady 
stream  of  Information  coming  forth 
from  congressional  sources,  including 
hearings  with  administration  wit- 
nesses, the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  Consimier  Cooperative  Bank  and 
the  private  shareholders. 

Suddenly  the  bank  became  a  reality 
when  the  administration  decided  to 
hold  a  briefing.  Thus,  the  first  news 
many  had  about  the  bank  was  when 
OMB  referred  to  it  being  engaged  in  a 
heist. 

While  I  will  not  use  such  extreme 
language.  I  do  question  and  have  ques- 
tioned the  legal  authority  used  by 
OMB  In  Its  actions  regarding  the  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank.  The  Comp- 
troller General  also  questions  the  legal 
authority.  Private  attorneys,  likewise, 
have  raised  the  most  serious  questions 
lUwut  the  manner  in  which  OMB  has 
proceeded. 

The  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  has  tried  through 
many  channels  since  early  February  to 
leam  the  legal  authority  for  what  now 
can  only  be  described  as  a  single- 
minded  vendetta. 

To  this  date,  we  do  not  have  a  defini- 
tive answer  from  the  administration. 

On  February  13,  shortly  after  David 
Stockman  was  given  the  keys  to  his 
office,  officials  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  were  sum- 
m<Hied  to  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing and  instructed  to  use  the  funds  of 
the  bank  "solely  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  down  the  affairs  of  the  corpo- 
ration." 

What  authority  does  OMB  and  its 
staff  have  to  operate  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  and  to 
Issue  instructions  to  the  officers  and 
board  of  this  mixed  ownership  corpo- 
ration? The  Congress  had  not  author- 
ized any  change  in  the  act  extabUsh- 
ing  the  powers  of  the  bank  nor  had 
the  administration  sent  any  request  to 
Capitol  Hill  asking  for  modification  of 
the  charter. 

Tet  OIiCB  on  its  own  seized  the  au- 
thority to  supersede  Public  Law  95-351 
and  to  become  president,  board,  and 
staff  for  the  bank  on  February  13. 


As  we  were  to  leam  weeks  later, 
OMB  foUowed  these  operating  Instruc- 
tions with  an  order  to  Impound  the 
funds  of  the  bank.  Documents  were 
signed  on  February  19  and  25  by  OMB 
officials  stopping  some  $90  million 
that  the  Congress  has  previously  ap- 
propriated for  the  bank.  No  rescission 
message,  no  notice  to  the  Congress,  no 
notice  to  the  press.  A  secretly  signed 
document  impounding  funds.  To  this 
date  we  know  not  the  legal  authority 
for  OMB's  actions. 

On  March  5  we  finally  succeeded  in 
having  David  Stockman  appear  before 
the  committee  to  talk  about  impound- 
ments and  budget  cuts.  At  that  time 
he  was  shown  the  two  documents 
freezing  or  impounding  the  fimds.  He 
indicated  he  did  not  have  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened  but  promised  to 
get  back  to  the  committee  with  the  de- 
tails about  the  status  of  the  funds.  To 
this  date,  we  have  not  received  a  reply 
to  those  specific  questions  raised  in 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Stockman,  however,  after  being 
shown  the  impoundment  documents 
did  state  to  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Barnts'  Prank,  that  he  would 
check  out  the  facts  and  then  added: 

And  let  me  indicate  to  you  that  if  you  are 
correct  in  your  description  of  this  case  (the 
Impoundment  of  the  funds  on  February  19 
and  25)  it  wUl  never  happen  again,  because  I 
intend  to  use  rescission  and  deferral  in  the 
way  indicated  in  the  Budget  Act  and  only 
that  •  •  •. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  copies  of  those 
February  impoundment  documents  in 
the  files  of  the  committee  and  there  is 
no  question  that  the  impoundments 
were  made  on  those  dates— weeks 
before  the  required  rescission  mes- 
sages were  sent  to  Congress. 

On  February  23  some  26  members  of 
the  committee  wrote  the  President 
urging  that  the  bank  not  be  terminat- 
ed, and  raising  a  series  of  questions 
about  the  withholding  of  funds  and 
specifically  the  legal  authority  for 
such  actions.  We  did  receive  in  time  a 
polite  reply  restating  the  administra- 
tion's opposition  to  the  bank  but  pro- 
viding few  answers  concerning  legal 
authority  for  the  actions  of  OMB.  On 
March  6— following  Mr.  Stockman's 
appearance  before  the  committee— I 
wrote  him  again  trying  to  establish  a 
rational  approach  to  the  OMB's  tan- 
gled approaches  to  the  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record 
copies  of  this  correspondence: 

COiailTrKK  oil  BAIfKUIG, 
PlNAHCK  AlfD  URKAM  AFFAIRS, 

Waihington,  D.C.,  March  6.  1981. 
Hon.  David  Stockman, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Stockmak:  Again,  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  appearance  before  the 
Committee  Thursday,  and  I  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  extend  until  all  the  Members 
had  a  chance  to  interrogate  you. 

As  you  remember,  both  Congressman 
Prank  and  I  asked  you  about  the  status  of 
previously -appropriated  funds  for  the  Na- 


tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  While 
we  obvioualy  don't  agree  about  the  merits  of 
the  Bank,  I  am  appreciative  of  your  recogni- 
tion that  changes  in  the  functions  and  fund- 
ing must  be  accomplished  through  legisla- 
tive acts.  This  certainly  helps  clear  the  air. 

However,  instructions  have  been  given  to 
the  Bank,  both  verbal  and  written.  I  know 
you  indicated  yesterday  that  this  had  been 
done  without  your  knowledge,  but  the  net 
effect  has  clouded  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  and  the  Self-Help  Oevelopment  Fund. 

In  your  testimony,  you  said,  "I  intend  to 
use  rescission  and  deferral  in  the  way  indi- 
cated in  the  Budget  Act  and  only  that".  I 
think  this  Is  very  helpful  and  something 
that  the  Congress  can  accept. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bank  and  its  Self- 
Help  Development  Fund  do  have  commit- 
ments to  cooperatives  and  these  should  be 
honored  in  keeping  with  the  budget  process. 
In  light  of  our  open  and  frank  discussion  on 
Thursday,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  Bank  and  Self-Help  Fund  draw- 
ing down  the  funds  and  meeting  their  com- 
mitments. 

Sincerely, 

FnwAitD  J.  St  Obrmaim. 

Cfiairman. 

OmcK  OP  Mamagkmxht  and  Budcct, 

Wathington.  D.C,  April  3,  1981. 
Hon.  Fnuf  AND  J.  St  Okrmain, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  finance 

and  Urban  Affair*, 
U.S.  House  of  Repretentative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daut  Prxd:  In  response  to  your  March  6 
letter,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  Admin- 
istration is  using  a  legislative  approach  in 
ending  the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  at  the  end  of  FY  1981.  We  have  pro- 
posed for  rescission  all  currently  unobligat- 
ed loan  budget  authority,  we  will  submit  a 
legislative  proposal  for  repeal  of  the  Nation- 
al Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  Act,  and  we 
will  not  request  any  appropriations  for  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  after 
this  year. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank.  The  Office  of  Self-Help 
Development  and  Technical  Assistance  con- 
tinued to  commit  funds  for  long-term  capi- 
tal advances,  without  interference,  until 
available  appropriations  were  withheld  in 
the  course  of  the  rescission  process. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  Stockman's  answer  did  not  come 
back  until  the  first  week  in  April,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  OMB  used  the  old 
bureaucratic  techniques  of  waiting  us 
out.  While  we  continued  to  ask  polite- 
ly for  explanations,  the  clock  contin- 
ued to  nm.  Eventually  March  10  came 
around  and  the  rescission  messages 
came  up  with  the  Co-Op  Bank  among 
the  very  first.  By  now.  I  assume  OMB 
hoped  that  everyone  would  drop  the 
questions  and  center  on  what  they 
now  thought  would  provide  them  with 
retroactive  legality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sponsors  of  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
wisely  provided  that  the  executive 
branch  could  not  be  both  judge  and 
Jury  on  impoundments  and  gave  the 
Comptroller  General  mandatory  func- 
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tlon  of  reviewing  each  rescission  mes- 
sage. The  Comptroller  General.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  given  special  standing 
in  court  in  Impoundment  cases.  Is  re- 
quired to  issue  legal  opinion  on  each 
of  these  Impoundments  or  rescissions. 

On  April  13,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al met  his  responsibility  under  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
and  ruled  that  the  administration  did 
not  have  the  legal  authority  to  with- 
hold, impoimd  or  rescind  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 
The  language  of  Public  Law  95-351 
made  such  purchases  mandatory  and 
not  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

I  immediately  wrote  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Donald  Regan  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  ruling  and  asking  that 
all  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  release 
the  funds  to  the  bank.  This  letter 
dated,  April  16,  is  Inserted  at  this 
point: 

Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 

AND  Urban  Attairs, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  16,  1981. 
Hon.  Donald  Regan, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  trust  immediate 
steps  will  be  taken  to  release  funds  for  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  in 
keeping  with  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  April  13,  1981. 

As  you  know,  this  opinion  stated,  among 
other  things,  that: 

"•  •  •  the  Federal  funds  available  to  fi- 
nance the  Bank  comes  from  the  Bank's  sale 
of  class  A  stock  to  the  Treasury.  Sections 
3014(a)  and  (c)  of  title  12  use  the  term 
'shall'  in  reference  to  the  Bank's  issuance  of 
stock  to  the  Treasury.  We  believe  that  use 
of  the  term  'shall'  coupled  with  the  general 
statutory  scheme  here  involved  connotes  a 
mandate  to  engage  in  the  action  described. 
Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  no  discretion  to  refuse  to  purchase 
class  A  stock  Issued  by  the  Bank  within  the 
limits  of  appropriations  made  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"This  conclusion  is  evident  from  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  Act.  Senate  Report  95-795  states  on 
page  17  that  there  are  to  be  three  classes  of 
stock  In  the  Bank,  including  'class  A  nonvot- 
ing, cumulative  preferred  stock  for  required 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  *  *  *.'  (Emphasis 
added.)  On  page  18  of  that  repori.  It  states 
that  'with  respect  to  government  invest- 
ment, the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  class  A  stock  *  *  *.' 
(Emphasis  added.) 

"If  the  Congress  had  wanted  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  discretion  in  the  purchase  of 
st(x;k.  it  clearly  could  have  done  so  *  •  •" 

I  am  sure  you  will  take  all  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  release  these  funds. 
Sin<xrely, 

Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 

Chairman. 

At  the  same  time.  I  issued  a  news  re- 
lease and  made  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's ruling  available  to  a  number  of 
news  media  located  in  Washington.  I 
made  it  clear  that  we  did  anticipate 
the  funds  being  released.  I  received  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  my  letter 


and  during  the  week  of  April  20  the 
funds  were  released.  I  again  issued  a 
release,  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  long 
controversy, 

I  received  no  communications  from 
OMB,  Treasury,  or  any  other  agency 
suggesting  that  anyone  had  problems 
with  the  legal  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  know  of  no  protest, 
no  questions  raised  with  the  media. 

Then  suddenly  on  May  5—22  days 
after  the  Comptroller  General  issued 
his  opinion— the  administration  calls 
the  press  to  the  Treasury  to  disagree 
with  the  opinion  and  to  suggest  that 
people  following  the  opinion  had  acted 
Improperly.  And  at  OBfB  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  a  heist  had  oc- 
curred—weeks earlier. 

Such  delayed  action,  such  delayed 
indignation,  such  delayed  findings  of 
impropriety  we  have  not  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

My  guess  is  that  OMB,  as  it  did  in 
February  and  early  March,  planned  to 
let  the  Issue  slide,  ignoring  the  Comp- 
troller General's  opinion  and  setting 
their  own  law  on  impoundments.  To 
their  dismay,  the  officers  of  the  bank 
insisted  on  their  legal  rights  and  took 
steps  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  Public  Law  95-351  and  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General. 

The  request  for  the  funds,  lawfully 
appropriated  to  it  by  the  Congress, 
was  made  by  the  bank.  This  request 
was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
requests  for  release  of  funds.  Nothing 
unusual.  Treasury  was  clearly  on 
notice.  I  had  sent  a  letter,  myself,  to 
the  Treasury  Secretary  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  that  had  been  following 
the  activities  of  the  bank  would  have 
questioned  for  a  minute  that  the 
funds  would  be  drawn  down  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

And  when  they  were  drawn  down,  at 
least  one  radio  network,  the  National 
Public  Radio  Network,  carried  a 
lengthy  piece  describing  the  action.  So 
anyone  who  says  they  learned  about  it 
the  middle  of  the  night,  after  the  fact, 
must  have  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 
News  releases,  statements.  Congres- 
sional Record  discussions,  radio 
broadcasts— all  right  in  the  open  with 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  wide 
public  notice  that  the  bank  was  alive 
and  well. 

How  can  anyone  in  a  responsible  po- 
sition say  they  did  not  know?  Perhaps 
the  bank  and  the  Congress  should  hire 
a  sound  truck  and  race  up  and  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  until  someone 
takes  notice. 

It  is  unfair,  inaccurate  and  self-serv- 
ing for  the  administration  to  now  say 
it  Is  all  the  fault  of  Carol  Greenwald. 
Bftrs.  Greenwald  has  a  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility to  the  bank  and  she  is  re- 
quired to  seek  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  operations  of  the  institution 
and  its  shareholders.  If  she  had  not 
sought  the  funds  after  the  GAO  opin- 
ion, she,  indeed,  would  have  been  abdi- 


cating her  duties  as  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Bank. 

This  administration  may  have  its 
problems,  but  I  really  do  not  think  it 
has  to  engage  in  these  smear  tactics 
simply  because  it  opposes  the  Co-op 
Bank.  I  think  the  issue  can  be  debated 
on  a  higher  level. 

The  actions  of  the  administration 
and  the  statements  flowing  forth  from 
OMB  denigrating  the  institution  have 
hurt  the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank.  It  has  driven  away  private 
Investors  who  were  ready  and  willing 
to  invest  in  the  bank  and  it  has  un- 
doubtedly damaged,  delayed  and  con- 
fused legitimate  plans  of  consimier  co- 
operatives across  the  Nation.  These  in- 
stitutions may  be  small  and  none  of 
them  are  members  of  the  Business 
Roundtable.  but  they  do  have  rights. 
The  majority  stockholders  in  this 
bank,  as  represented  by  OMB.  are 
clearly  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority  stockholders,  and  I  believe 
our  system  provides  protections  even 
against  the  massive  power  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  government,  to  cease  its 
strange  otisesslon  with  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  consumer  c»-op  movement. 
Mr.  Stockman,  you  have  got  a  big  Job 
and  the  taxpayers  are  not  paying  you 
and  your  huge  staff  to  spend  night 
and  day  trying  to  harass  a  tiny  co-op 
bank  out  of  business.* 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT- 
DELINQUENT  DEBTOR 

The  SPEAKEK.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  resolve 
one  of  the  major  difficulties  facing 
business  firms  which  provide  goods  or 
services  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  legislation  requires  Government 
agencies  which  do  not  pay  their  bills 
within  30  days  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  wide 
reputation  for  being  unduly  slow  in 
paying  its  bills.  Major  problems  are 
created  by  the  Government's  slowness 
in  paying  its  bills.  Indeed,  cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  businesses 
have  failed  because  they  were  not  paid 
promptly  for  work  done  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. SmaU  businesses  in  particu- 
lar have  complained  about  the  slow 
payment  problem.  Firms  selling  to  the 
Government  have  suffered  serious 
cash  flow  problems  because  of  Govern- 
ment delays. 

My  bill  would  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  pay  Interest  on  bills  which  are 
not  paid  within  30  days  after  pasrment 
is  due.  Interest  which  remains  unpaid 
after   each   successive   30-day   period 
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wouM  be  added  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  debt.  Adoption  of  this 
legtalation  will  place  the  Oovemment 
In  the  same  poaiUon  with  respect  to  its 
credlton  as  most  business  purchasen. 
The  intcraat  rate  would  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  every  6 
months.  This  procedure  is  the  same  as 
that  nofw  uaed  under  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act.  Additionally.  Federal  acen- 
dea  woukt  be  allowed  to  take  early 
payment  diaoounts  offered  by  business 
coneenag  only  if  the  payment  is  made 
dniliiC  the  period  specified  by  the 
boakma.  This  is  intended  to  prevent 
agencies  from  taking  early  payment 
diaoounts  1<hic  after  the  discount 
period  has  ended. 

In  ctfder  to  protect  taxpayers,  the 
bOl  specifies  that  its  enactment  shall 
ndt  authorlae  the  appropriation  of  any 
additional  funds  for  interest  pay- 
menta.  Interest  payments  by  agencies 
to  busJneaMs  are  to  be  made  from  the 
agencies'  operating  budgets  rather 
than  from  goieral  revenues.  These 
paymmts  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  agency  for  op- 
erating its  programs.  This  section  has 
the  purpose  of  directly  penalizing 
those  agencies  which  pay  their  bills 
late.  Most  agency  heads  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  ask  Congress  for  additional 
money  simply  because  they  cannot 
pay  their  biUs  on  time.  Therefore,  the 
Ilmitatk»  on  spending  increases 
should  be  self  enforcing. 

The  biU  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  focus  on  the  small  business- 
es, and  it  should  serve  as  a  demonstra- 
tion that  this  type  of  legislation  is 
needed  by  all  vendors  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Therefore.  I  am  also  joining 
with  Representative  Qvam  Emcush  In 
introducing  similar  legislation  to  ad- 
dress the  slow  pay  iMX>blem  on  a  gov- 
emmentwide  basis.  A  similar  measiuv 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
today  by  Senators  Wdckkr  and  Dah- 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  wiU 
force  agencies  to  improve  their  admin- 
istrative efficiencies  and  will  relieve 
firms  doing  business  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  a  significant  unnecessary 
burden.  I  hope  that  all  Members  will 
Join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  pro- 
posaL* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY  AMENDMENTS  <  PRO- 
POSED BY  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  CON  ABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  my  colleague.  Bir.  Akchkr.  I  am 
introducing  today,  by  request,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1981. 
containing  changes  proposed  In  the 
President's  budget.  The  provisions  in 
this  bill  would  eliminate  windfall 
benefits  for  some,  duplication  of  bene- 


fits for  others,  and  some  welfare-relat- 
ed elements  that  could  be  addressed 
better  through  other  programs. 

One  provision  would  eliminate  the 
mtntmiiiw  benefit  which  is  basically 
tl23.  The  minimum  currently  is  paid 
to  people  who  had  very  low  average 
earnings  under  social  security.  Under 
the  bill,  those  now  on  the  rolls  and 
those  eligible  in  the  future  would  get 
boteflts  determined  under  the  regular 
benefit  formula  on  the  basis  of  their 
actual  covered  earnings.  Pew  people 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  propos- 
al are  totally  dependent  on  the  mini- 
mum benefit  for  suMiort:  the  majority 
have  additional  resources  in  the  form 
of  pensions  from  noncovered  work  or 
payments  under  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  program.  Many  persons 
who  are  eligible  for  the  minimum 
benefit  do  not  receive  it— and  so  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
change— because  they  get  a  larger 
benefit  as  a  spouse  or  widow  of  an  in- 
sured worker. 

I  should  note  and  emphasize  that 
the  administration  is  not  proposing 
any  changes  in  the  separate  special 
minimum  benefit  for  people  who  have 
worked  under  social  security  at  low 
wages  for  many  years.  That  benefit 
beginning  in  June  can  be  as  much  as 
$321.40. 

A  second  provision  would  phase  out 
so-called  students  benefits,  currently 
paid  to  children  of  retired,  disabled,  or 
deceased  workers  If  the  children  are 
between  18  and  22  years  of  age  and  are 
full-time  students  pursuing  postsecon- 
dary  educations.  The  bill  also  would 
eliminate  benefits  to  secondary  stu- 
dents at  age  19. 

When  student  benefits  were  enacted 
in  1965.  there  were  few  other  sources 
of  financial  aid  available.  Today,  many 
Federal  programs  provide  financial  as- 
sistance—programs which,  unlike 
social  security  benefits,  are  related  to 
the  cost  of  higher  education  and  to 
the  student's  need  for  assistance. 

A  third  provision  would  limit  pay- 
ment of  the  lump-sum  death  benefit. 
$255,  which  is  generally  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased worker's  surviving  spouse  or.  if 
there  is  no  qualified  spouse,  to  the  fu- 
neral home  to  cover  unpaid  burial  ex- 
penses or  to  any  person  who  paid  the 
burial  expenses.  Currently,  in  about 
half  of  the  lump-sum  payment  cases, 
there  is  neither  a  surviving  spouse  nor 
surviving  minor  children.  Under  the 
bill,  payments  would  be  limited  to 
cases  where  there  Is  actually  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  or  surviving  minor  children. 

A  fourth  provision  is  designed  to 
tighten  eligibUity  for  disability  bene- 
fits. A  worker  would  have  to  have 
credit  for  work  under  social  security 
for  about  m  years  in  the  3-year 
period  preceding  disability  in  order  to 
qualify  for  benefits,  under  this  propos- 
al change. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  so-called 
MEGACAP    provision,    which    would 


reduce  social  security  disability  pay- 
ments so  that  the  combined  benefits 
that  an  individual  might  receive  under 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
disability  programs  would  not  exceed 
that  individual's  predisabUity  earn- 
ings. TJmlting  social  security  benefits 
for  those  who  receive  multiple  disabil- 
ity paym«its  will  remove  a  significant 
disincentive  to  return  to  gainful  activi- 
ty. It  should  be  noted  that  needs-based 
public  benefits,  private  insurance  or 
pensions,  service-connected  disability 
boiefits  from  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
tratimi.  or  public  pensions  based  on 
earnings  covered  under  social  security, 
would  not  be  taken  into  account  for 
purposes  of  the  MEGACAP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  these  provisions 
be  printed  in  the  RacoRo  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  In  conclusion,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  has  been 
considering  most  of  these  proposals 
since  they  were  first  announced  as 
part  of  the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery,  and  is  continuing 
to  do  so.  The  legislative  process  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of 
a  bill— H.R.  3207— by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Picklx). 
That  bill  also  deals  with  many  of  the 
Issues  addressed  by  the  proposals  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration  in  this 
bill. 

We  are  awaiting  with  great  Interest 
the  report  of  the  administration's 
working  group  of  financing  social  secu- 
rity, which  is  scheduled  to  complete  its 
deliberations  In  the  near  future.  The 
recommendations  of  this  group  will 
roimd  out  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery package  and  will.  I  trust,  serve 
as  a  blueprint  for  more  far-reaching 
Improvements  in  the  social  security 
system,  to  solve  its  financing  problems 
over  both  the  short  range  and  the 
long. 

EXPLAMATIOR  OF  THK  SOCIAI.  SECURITY 

Amkmdmbnts  or  1981 
■umifATioii  or  AOULT  student's  irsuramce 

BENETITS  IN  THE  CASE  OF  STUDENTS  AGE  IS 
THEOUGH  33  WHO  ATTEND  POST8BCONDART 
SCHOOL 

Section  2  would  eliminate  prospectively 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  students  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22  who  are  en- 
rolled full-time  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  or  other  postsecondary  schools. 
Individuals  aged  18-22  currently  receiving 
benefits  as  full-time  students  at  institutions 
of  higher  educaUon  or  other  postsecondary 
schools  could  continue  to  receive  reduced 
benefits  for  up  to  three  more  years.  Benefits 
to  these  students  would  be  based  on  a 
schedule  which  reduces  the  original  benefit 
otherwise  payable  for  August  1981  by  25 
percent  a  year  for  three  years.  Benefits 
would  continue  to  be  available  to  students 
who  have  not  completed  their  elementary 
or  secondary  education:  however,  effective 
August  1982,  entitlement  to  these  benefits 
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would  terminate  when  the  student  attains 
acel». 

"Student"  benefits  were  provided  in  19W 
on  the  preEumpiion  that  a  student  age  18- 
22.  like  a  child  under  age  18  or  disabled,  is 
dependent  on  his  or  her  parent  for  support 
and  loses  a  source  of  support  when  the 
parent  retires,  becomes  dtaaUed.  or  dies. 
Since  10881,  however,  a  number  of  programs 
have  been  established  that  provide  educa- 
tional aadstance  for  pest  atcondsry  stu- 
denU  baaed  on  their  indtrtdual  and  family 
financial  drcumstanoea.  Such  procrama  rep- 
resent a  more  appropriate  sooree  of  educa- 
tional assistance  for  llnandaQy  needy  stu- 
dents. 

KBSTmicnoNS  oa  ssHsnciaans  or  the  lumt- 
suM  asan  rk-namx 

Section  S  of  the  bin  would  establish  a  new 
order  of  pi-eferenee  for  the  paysoent  of  the 
lumpsum  death  benefit.  Current  law  gener- 
ally provides  for  the  benefit  to  be  paid  to  a 
spouse  who  lived  with  the  insured  individual 
or,  if  there  Is  no  such  penon.  to  a  funeral 
home  or  te  whomever  aminie«  the  expenses 
for  the  burial  of  the  insured  individual.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  if  no  spouse 
lived  with  the  Insured  Individual,  the  lump- 
sum benefit  could  be  paid  to  a  spouse  who 
did  not  live  with  the  individual  so  long  as 
the  spouse  was  entitled  to  a  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's benefit,  or  If  there  were  no  spouse,  to 
children  who  were  eligible  for  children's 
benefits. 

ONE  MONTH  ErraoACTivTrT  or  wroows'  and 

WIDOWEBS'  BKMSrilS 

Section  4  of  the  draft  bill  would  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  aUow 
an  aged  widow  or  widower  to  receive  actu- 
arially reduced  benefits  for  the  month  in 
which  the  Insured  spouse  died,  if  the  appU- 
catlon  is  filed  in  the  following  month,  even 
though  the  retroactive  payment  would 
result  in  lower  future  monttily  benefits 
than  would  be  the  case  if  benefits  were  not 
paid  retroactively. 

The  provision  would  make  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  enacted  by  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  19T7.  that  bars  the  pay- 
ment of  retroactive  benefits  if  such  pay- 
ment would  require  the  lowering  of  future 
benefits.  The  exception  would  eliminate  the 
inequity  suffered  by  a  survivor  when  the  in- 
sured individual  dies  so  late  in  the  month 
that  the  survivor  is  not  able  to  file  for  bene- 
flU  in  that  month.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
the  actuarial  reduction  in  future  benefits 
(which  in  any  event  will  be  relatively  small) 
is  unimportant,  from  the  survivor's  stand- 
point, when  compared  with  the  siuTrtvor's 
need  to  receive  a  retroactive  benefit  prompt- 
ly. 

CONTINUATION  OF  BENEFITS  OF  DISABLED 
WIDOW  OB  WIDOWXB  WHO  MABBIES  A  BB- 
TIBED  OB  DISABLED  WOBKEB 

Under  current  law,  a  childless  disabled 
widow  or  widower  under  age  60  who  marries 
a  person  receiving  benefits  as  a  retired  or 
disabled  worker  loses  his  or  her  survivors' 
benefits  and  cannot  become  entitled  to 
spouse's  benefits  untU  age  62.  The  same 
person  would  not  lose  benefits  if  she  or  he 
married  a  person  who  receives  benefits  as  an 
aged  or  disabled  widow  of  widower,  an  aged 
dependent  parent,  or  a  disabled  child.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  would  continue  disabled 
widow  and  widower  benefits  where  marriage 
is  to  a  person  receiving  old-age  or  disability 
benefits. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFOBMING  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFIT  PBOVISIONS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  correct  a  prob- 
lem in  the  family  maximum  provision  tliat 


waa  inadvertently  caused  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Ansendments  of  19T7.  tTnder  current 
law.  when  chUdvan  are  entitled  to  beneflU 
on  more  tban  one  worker's  record,  the  nuxi- 
mum  family  benefits  on  each  relevant 
record  are  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  famiiy  bencAs.  However,  there 
is  an  overall  limit  on  tbe  amount  any  one 
family  can  get  when  maximums  are  com- 
bined. This  so-called  "super  maximum'*  for 
any  given  year  is  equal  to  1.75  times  the  PIA 
at  average  indexed  monthly  eamingB 
(AIME)  equal  to  one-twrifth  of  the  cootri- 
button  and  benefit  baae  for  that  year. 
Whenever  the  base  increaaes.  the  PIA  at 
AIME  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  tbe  new  base 
in  ooaapoted.  and  th«i  the  super  maximum 
is  recomputed  for  families  on  tbe  rolls  for 
whom  the  combined  maxlmuma  apply  to 
take  account  of  that  new  higher  PIA.  Stoce 
the  formula  used  to  compute  tbe  new  PIA  is 
adjusted  to  wage  increases,  the  recomputed 
super  maximum  baaed  on  that  PIA  also  re- 
flecU  wage  Increaaea.  In  addition,  in  June  of 
each  year  the  super  maximum  is  increased 
by  tbe  cost  of  living. 

The  problem  that  has  recently  arisen  and 
that  was  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  the  1977 
amendments  stems  from  the  fact  that  wage 
increases  during  1980  were  significanUy  less 
than  price  increases.  The  June  19M  adjust- 
ments to  the  super  maximum  reflected  price 
Increases.  Because  the  January  1981  recal- 
culation of  tbe  super  maximum  reflected 
only  tbe  increase  in  the  earnings  base  from 
1980  to  1981.  the  new  figures  were  lower 
tban  ttaoae  effective  from  June  1980. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  would  elimi- 
nate this  problem  for  1981  and  future  years 
by  eliminating  the  January  readjustment  of 
the  super  mRTimnm  after  a  family  initially 
becomes  entitled  to  combined  maximum 
benefits:  after  initial  entitlement,  a  family's 
super  maximum  would  be  adjusted  annually 
on  the  basis  of  cost-of-living  increases  alone. 
The  amendment  would  ije  effective  with  re- 
spect to  payments  made  for  months  after 
December  1980.  Subsection  (b)  of  that  sec- 
tion would  correct  a  cross-reference  to  a 
family  maximum  provision  to  which  a  con- 
forming change  should  have  been  made,  but 
was  not,  in  the  1977  amendment. 

MODIFICATION  OF  PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
MAKE  A  TIMELY  REPORT  OF  EXCESS  EARNINGS 

Section  7  of  the  draft  bill  would  modify 
the  penalty  imposed  upon  a  beneficiary 
when  he  falls  to  file  timely  an  annual  report 
of  earnings  in  excess  of  the  retirement  test 
exempt  amoimt.  Currently,  the  penalty  for 
first  faUure  to  file  a  timely  report  (due 
within  3  months  and  IS  days  after  the  end 
of  the  year  in  question)  is  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  benefit  to  which  such  benefici- 
ary was  entitled  for  the  last  month  of  such 
year,  for  a  second  such  failure,  an  amount 
equal  to  2  months'  benefits;  and  for  a  third 
or  subsequent  failure,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
months'  benefite.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  failure  to  file  timely  would 
result  In  a  warning  without  penalty  for  the 
first  violation,  a  penalty  of  an  amount  equal 
to  one  month's  benefit  at  the  current 
monthly  benefit  rate  for  a  second  violation, 
and  a  penalty  of  2  months'  benefits  at  the 
current  monthly  benefit  rate  for  a  third  or 
subsequent  violation.  The  penalty  would  be 
assessed  at  the  current  monthly  benefit  rate 
rather  than  at  the  benefit  level  payable  in 
the  last  month  of  the  year  in  question,  as  in 
current  law,  since  this  would  result  in  some 
administrative  savings. 


BOUNBIBO    OP    PBIMABT    INSOXANCE 

AND  nmnuacB  saasFiis  to  tib 

HULTm.x  OP  10  cents 

Section  8  wooM  provide  for  raundbig 
"-«-****T  social  security  benefit  amounts  to 
tbe  nearest  ten  cents  rather  than  to  the 
next  higher  ten  eeitfa.  This  would  result  in 
some  pragram  saving  without  significant 
loss  to  any  beneficiary. 

BBPCAL  OF  MINIMUM  BaaBPli  PBUVISlUa 

Section  9  of  the  bUl  would  repeal  the 
mtrit—iMM  social  security  benefit.  People 
who  now  qualify  for  a  minimum  benefit  and 
ttMMe  wtto  would  have  received  minimum 
braefits  in  the  future  will  Instead  qualify 
for  a  benefit  baaed  on  whatever  primary  in- 
snranoe  amount  results  from  the  appUcar 
tion  of  the  standard  provisions  for  deter- 
mining bentf  t  amoonts  to  ttwir  average 
i^mkn^  under  aodal  security. 

A  petaon  wtio  works  regularly  In  covered 
emirioyment.  evoi  at  the  minimum  wage. 
now  leceites  a  benefit  weO  alx>ve  the  mini- 
mum benefit  leveL  Tbe  minimum  benefit 
proviskm  has  therefore  largely  become  a 
windfall  for  career  government  employees 
and  others  who  do  not  work  regubkrly  in 
covered  employment  but  do  obtain  social  se- 
curity protection  from  covered  work. 

BUMHUTION  OF  USE  OF  TBUST  FUNDS  TO  FAT 
FOB  VOCATIONAL  BEBABILITATIOH  SSaVlCXS 
FOB  DISABLED  BBNETICIABIXS 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  eliminate;  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  social  security 
trust  funds  to  the  Retiabilitatian  Savioes 
Administration  to  pay  for  vocational  relia- 
bilitation  services  for  disabled  beneficiaries. 

BECBNCT  OF  WOBK  TEST  FOR  DISABIUTT 


Section  11  of  the  bill  would  restrict  eligi- 
bility for  disability  benefits  by  requiring.  In 
addition  to  the  existing  eligibility  require- 
ments, that  at  least  6  of  the  required  quar- 
ters of  coverage  be  acquired  during  Uie  last 
13-quarter  period. 


REDUCTION  IN  DISASn.rTY  BEHVin  Ml  AC- 
COUNT OP  RELATED  OUTSIDE  PAYMENTS:  EX- 
TENSION OF  OFFSET  TO  DISABLED  WOBKEB 
BENEFICIARIES  AGED  CI  THROUGH  (4  AND 
THEIR  families:  CHANGE  IN  MONTH  IN 
WHICH  PAYMENTS  ABE  OFFSET 

Under  current  law,  disability  benefits  are 
reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  tbe  sum  of 
an  individual's  benefits  under  title  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  plus  benefits  under  a 
worker's  compensation  plan  exceed  tbe  Indi- 
vidual's prior  income  as  a  worlter.  Section  12 
of  the  bill  would  make  disability  benefits  re- 
ceived under  any  Federal  or  State  or  local 
government  plan  subject  to  the  same  reduc- 
tion. VA  disabiUty  benefits,  need-baaed  as- 
sistance payments,  benefits  based  on  public 
service  employment  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity, and  disability  benefits  received  under  a 
private  plan  would  not  be  affected. 

Section  12  would  also  extend  tbe  offset 
provision  to  workers  aged  62  ttirough  64  and 
their  families.  At  present,  the  offset  provi- 
sion is  limited  to  disabled  work««  under  age 
62.  Extending  the  offset  to  age  85  would  end 
tbe  advantageous  treatment  now  received 
by  disabled  beneficiaries  aged  62  through  64 
as  compared  with  those  under  age  62. 

Finally,  section  12  would  also  change  the 
month  tbe  offset  would  start.  The  reduction 
now  l>egins  in  tbe  month  following  the 
month  in  wliich  the  Secretary  receives 
notice  of  tbe  worker's  receipt  of  worker's 
compensation.  The  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  the  reduction  in  the  diaal>ility  bene- 
fit beginning  with  the  first  month  in  wtUch 
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Ui«  worker  begina  to  receive  multiple  bene- 
fit*, resmrdleM  of  when  the  Secretary  re- 
oeivM  the  actual  notlflcktlon.  This  provision 
will  eihnlnale  an  incentive  for  workers  to 
delay  noUfyinc  the  Secretary  of  their  re- 
ceipt of  other  dteability  payments, 
mmoii  uroBM  act— oowr  ■smauaaaoafT 

Section  13  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
for  payment  to  the  social  security  trust 
fundi  tor  expenses  incurred  in  providing  in- 
fonnatkn  required  to  enable  an  employee 
benefit  plan  to  comply  with  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Pension 
Reform  ActX 

Provlaians  of  the  Pension  Reform  Act  re- 
quire administrators  of  most  employee  pen- 
sion plans  to  furnish  to  plan  partidpanU  in- 
formation conoeminc  their  accrued  and 
vested  benefit  rights.  In  addition,  employers 
are  required  to  maintain  records,  in  accord- 
ance with  Department  of  Labor  regulations, 
sufficient  to  determine  the  benefits  which 
are.  or  may  become,  due  to  each  employee. 
While  some  pension  plans  do  not  have  the 
f  minga  information  necessary  to  provide 
the  required  information,  the  Department 
of  HH8  does  maintain  it  and  has  already  re- 
ceived requests  from  some  plans  for  com- 
plete earnings  histories  of  plan  members. 
The  Department  estimates  that  there  wUl 
be  requesU  for  about  300.000  individual 
earnings  histories  during  the  next  five  years 
at  an  eatimated  cost  of  $15  million.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  draft  bUl  would  make  clear  that 
reimbursement  of  these  coats  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  Fieedum  of  InformaUon  Act  or 
by  the  Privacy  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of 
these  Acts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  allowable 
reimbursement  would  be  no  more  than  $6.7 
million  over  the  next  five  years.  Thus,  the 
ooat  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  over 
the  same  period  would  be  M.3  million.  Sec- 
tlon  13  would  permit  the  Department  to  re- 
cover from  the  requesting  party  the  full 
coat  of  retrieving  and  transmitting  informa- 
tion for  punxises  of  enabling  pension  plans 
to  comply  with  the  Pension  Reform  Act. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
lecisUtive  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowsKT  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  McObatb.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HAMMnscHMivT.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Brothill.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BuLET.  for  5  minutes,  on  May  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DommxT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  FoKB  of  Michigan,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  OoifZALSE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmnTHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rnrss.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoAKLKT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  GxBMAHf.  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  DB  Loco,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Dowmr,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 115.  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Obst.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowDtT  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McOrath. 

Mr.  Bbasd. 

Mr.  CotntTXR. 

Hi.  Ldjah. 

Mr.  Solomon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coixiifs  of  Texas  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Htdk  in  three  instances. 

Bftrs.  SCHHKIDKR. 

Mr.  Bataus  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Sawtkr. 

Mr.  HOLLEIfBBCX. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Maktih  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoifKBLLT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Bolano. 

Mr.  <3oR(  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Orat. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Ii4r.  Clay. 

Mr.  MorrcTT. 

Mr.  EvAMs  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  JoHH  L.  Burton. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  BCNNCTT. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottingkr. 

Mr.  CoKLHO. 

Mr.  McCuRDT. 

Mr.  ScHXUKR. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Traxlxr. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  POGLIBTTA. 
Mr.  SOLARZ. 

Hi.  Contxrs  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mrs.  C^isHOLM. 

Mr.  Prank. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Paontroy. 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 


S.  896.  An  act  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
Omlie  Tower:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation; 

S.  1002.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  cni- 
mate  Program  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology:  and 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  III  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  title  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  7,  1981.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  takea  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1288.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  par- 
ticipation by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  international  sports  activities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1289.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  3454.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.8.  CJovemment,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligeance. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Triblk)  : 
H.R.  3455.  A  biU  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
CoRunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 

(for  himself  and  Mr.  Oibbonsi: 

H.R.  3456.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 

Income  interest  earned  on  certain  certifi- 
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cates  of  deposit  in  financial  institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AacHsa)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3457.  A  bUl  to  uaeaA  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Secority  Act,  and  related  provisions 
of  that  act  to  improve  the  program  of  Old- 
Age.  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance, 
and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.R.  3458.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  $500,000 
exemption  in  lieu  of  the  unified  estate  and 
gift  tax  credits,  to  provide  an  unlimited 
estate  and  gift  tax  marital  deduction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  ^/Dt  HANCE; 
H.R.  3450.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  of  used  property  for 
which  the  investment  tax  credit  is  allow- 
able: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANCE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
AaCRn): 
H.R.  3460.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C>ode  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  incentive  stock  op- 
tions;   to   the    Conunittee    on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.R.  3461.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  $1 
million  small  Issue  exemption  from  treat- 
ment as  industrial  development  bonds  shall 
be  increased  to  $20  million  for  issues  for  cer- 
tain investments  in  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  to  $10  million  for  all  other 
issues  and  to  provide  that  the  capital  ex- 
penditure limitation  shall  apply  to  all  such 
small  issues:  to  the  C(Hnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3462.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 
H.R.  3463.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  greater  degree 
of  objectivity  In  certain  defense  contracting: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  D' Amours. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Youmc  of  Alaslca.  Mr. 
DOOGRKRTY,  Mr.  LoTT,  Mr.  Gejdem- 
soN.   Mr.   Weaves,   and  Mr.   Fogli- 

ETTA): 

H.R.  3464.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  naval  vessels  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  built  in  for- 
eign shipyards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.R.   3466.   A   biU   to   forbid   the   use  of 
quotas  to  deny  opportunities  in  education  or 
employment:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZABLCX^KI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fasctell,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
BiNCHAM.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Wim.  Mr.  LkBoutiluer,  and  ICr. 
Derwinski): 
H.R.  3467.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations under  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 


mament Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAFALIS: 

H.R.  3468.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
improve  the  administration  of  certain  pro- 
grams under  the  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3469.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove Federal  grants  to  States  for  home 
energy  and  emergency  assistance  to  low- 
income  households,  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  those  programs  and  in- 
crease flexibility  in  a  State's  exercise  of  its 
reaponsibility  for  program  administration. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Paniting,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  information 
obtained  by  the  Armed  Forces,  Armed 
Forces  equipment  and  facilities  by  Federal 
drug  enforcement  officials  and  to  provide 
training  and  advice  for  such  officials  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maoigan,  iSi.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Oramm): 

HJt.  3471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Air 
Act  to  maximize  protection  of  public  health 
while  minimizing  social  and  economic  dis- 
ruption; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRISHAM: 

H.R.  3472.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  refundable  Income  tax  credit  for  premi- 
ums paid  for  basic  health  insurance  and  a 
deduction  for  gross  income  for  certain  addi- 
tional medical  expenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 

H.R.  3473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  voting 
rights  act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Iifr.  McDADE  (for  himself,  Ui. 
Marriott,  and  Mr.  Wiluams  of 
Ohio): 

H.R.  3474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  to 
small  business  concerns  and  to  take  early 
payment  discounts  only  when  payment  is 
timely  made,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  BCr.  SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Moorheao,  Mr. 

BLILEY.    Mr.    LOEFPLER.    Mr.    LUKEM, 

Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Rinaldoi: 
H.R.  3475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  codify  the  rules  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  which 
prohibit  the  crossownership  of  broadcasting 
stations  and  newspapers,  to  provide  that  the 
Commission,  in  considering  applications  for 
the  renewal  of  broadcasting  station  licenses, 
shall  not  take  into  account  any  ownership 
interests  of  the  applicant  In  other  broad- 
casting stations  or  in  other  communications 
media,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  FUN  WICK  (for  herself,  Mr. 

Oilman,  and  Mr.  McCloskeyi  : 

HJ.   Res.   248.  Joint  resolution  entitled 

"United  States  Tennis  Association  Day":  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  Hnj.TS: 
H.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States  for  the  protection  of  unborn 
children  and  other  persons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  C^n.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  reaolution 
recognizing  the  month  of  April  as  Fair 
Housing  Month;  Jointly,  to  the  (Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON: 

H.R.  3476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tariq 
Hamld:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3477.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Salud  Marquez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maruko  Kubota  Smith;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3479.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

VLR.  85:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  248:  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  556:  Mr.  Gejsensoh,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Hertel.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. 

H.R.  660:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Clat,  Ms.  PERRAao.  Mr.  Fish. 
BCr.  FoRO  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Heckler.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kiloke,  Ms.  Mi- 
Kxn.SKi,  Mr.  BCrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
RooiNO,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Stokks,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

HJl.  1313:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  LoTT,<Mr. 
FORD  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Zeteretti. 

H.R.  1331:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Aitlxgate. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  BEvnx,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Bfr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cuii.  Hi.  Corrada.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  D'Amodrs.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  DAtn,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  db  la 
Garza.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Downet.  Mr. 
Erdarl.  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms.  Fbibaro,  Mr.  Fobo 
of  BCichigan.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  HANsm  of 
Idaho,  BCr.  Horton,  Mr.  HucHBa.  Mr.  Jsr- 
PORDS,  Mr.  Kastenmxibb.  Mr.  Khjkb,  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  I^hman, 
Mr.  Lcvitas,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McCloskxt,  Mr.  McKinnbt,  Mr.  Mablbbb. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
MuxPHT,  Mr.  Obebstab.  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Scheubr,  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Taukk,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  WEAvait, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Whttbhubst,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  >£r.  Yatbon. 

HJi.  1464:  Mr.  Doncan.  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mr.  LaFalck.  Mr.  Bluxt,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Shblbt,  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Rodsbblot,  BCr. 
Tatlor.  Mr.  Livincstoh.  Mr.  Clingbb.  Mr. 
Mdbtht,  and  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennesaee. 

HJl.  1526:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

HJt.  1585:  Mr.  Paol,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

HJl.  1603:  BCr.  Wbavbb.  Mr.  Dbbibb.  Mr. 
MnxEB  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Jonbs  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  LtTKEN,  Mr.  Gradisoh,  BCr.  Mobbi- 
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HJt  1«M:  Mr.  Vamcr  ti  Washington  and 
Mr.  CvAaa  of  Delavare. 

HJt  ITOt:  Mr.  Caami.  Mr.  Ooobumo. 
Mr.  Bono.  Mr.  McSivn.  Mr.  Mouaoii. 
Mr.  NBusui.  Mr.  TKommm,  Mr.  Ro- 
—IMAL.  Mr.  a*TMB.  Mr.  aiVBBO  Mr. 
WBAVIB.  Mr.  Touwo  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

RJl.  1T?4:  Mr.  LowsT  (tf  Waablnttonjiir. 
P«nn«Mi.  Ma.  MnroLau.  Mr.  Dewmr.  Mr. 
81M011.  Mr.  Lmros.  and  Mra.  BouiaiMa. 
HJl.  1*11:  Mr.  Baws. 
HJLaDSt:  Mr.Sawrm. 
HJI.S131:  Mr.FanBaoai. 
HJl.  nm.  Mr.  SoBun.  Mr.  Mavaouua. 
MzB.  CaanKKJi.  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  AaiManii,  Mr. 
Mr.    MontT*.    Mr.    PBomn.   Mr. 
Mr.  MoRL.  Mr.  Hoktoh.  Mr.  CaocK- 
MnrotsKi.    Mr.    Onaaun.    Mr. 
Mr.    OamrrmM.    Mr.    Knaaa.    Mr. 
Darraa.   Mr.    lalHuxs.   Mr.    Cunaau   Mr. 
Mr.    80LUK.     Mr.     Taou.     Mr. 
,  and  Mr.  BLAaouaa. 
HJt  2348:  Mr.  CoBun. 
HJt  aaSO:  Mr.  lasuuD.  Mr.  SAwra.  Mr. 
SraoA.    Mr.    Clumbb.    Mr.    WaAvaiu    Mr. 
Rahai.i,.  Mr.  Biaauiaa.  Mr.  ICaiuin,.  Mr.  Jar- 
Mr.    MoLLomw.   Mr.    WnxiAns   of 


Mr.  Bt  OaBMAW.  Mr.  Madioaii. 
and  Mr.  Bailst  of  ffanaajrlvanla. 

VLSL  SMS:  Mr.  PATtaaaav. 

BJL  »»:  Mr.  Snioti.  Mr.  Ooobuko.  Mr. 
DAUa.  Mr.  Oatdos.  Mr.  TAnoH.  and  Mr. 
OoacAM. 

BJl.  1M7:  Mr.  Jo— aioa.  Mr.  Touiro  of 
Alaika.  Mr.  Tonas  of  Mlaaourl,  Mr.  WBTia- 
mawx.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  FaanB,  Mr.  CoLum 
of  Teaaa.  and  Mr.  I^nmaroii. 

B.R.  3373:  Mr.  FAvmaoT.  Mr.  MuaraT. 
Mr.  DimcAa,  Mr.  STAaoaLAMO,  Mr.  Em^moii. 
Mr.  IteAL.  Mr.  jAMaa  K.  Oona.  Mr.  Btaks 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  F^jwina.  Mr.  Donmian.  Mr. 
RAiLaaacK.  Mr.  Onwaica.  Mr.  Baau..  Mr. 
KoeovsaK.  and  Mr.  r>Aacin.a 

BJl.  3543:  Mr.  anaaauMi. 

B.R.  3SS»:  Mr.  Bono.  Mr.  Drsoii.  Mr. 
Bnonaa.  and  Mr.  taaw. 

BJl.  3M1:  ICr.  KaoAa.  Mr.  Bvan  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  BoLuufD,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  MuarBT,  Mr. 
Roaa.  Mr.  SrAax.  Mr.  WMrnonntar.  and  Mr. 
Wo>  Pat. 

BJL  3934:  Mr.  laBLAm  and  Mr.  PoBTaa. 

BJt  3M3:  Mr.  Tatuik. 

BJl.  3*31:  Mr.  STAiraBLAm,  Mr.  Chappib. 
Mr.  SauifWAT,  Mr.  aKBaa.  Mr.  Roaaara  of 
Soutli  Dakota.  Mr.  PaaHATAa.  Mr.  WiLatMi. 
andMr.  Rdbb. 

BJl.  3063:  Mr.  Baowa  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 


BJi.  3SC7:  Mr.  Umwf  ot  Waafalngton.  Mr. 
Rahau,  Mr.  FkAMK,  Mr.  BaaraL.  Mr.  LojAa. 
Mr.  ^^— .  lb-.  RKaoaom.  Mr.  PaircHAaD, 
Mr.  MoAKLBT.  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Poao  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Mnonu.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  AaoAa- 
ao.  Ma.  FtaaAao.  Mr.  Dowcam.  Mr.  Bamx. 
Mr.  Puiaa.  and  Mr.  OanuTAa. 

BJt  3383:  Mr.  Laa. 

BJL  3415:  Mr.  BcajAMia  and  Mr. 
O'BaixN. 

a.J.  Rea.  S:  Mr.  Frhxab  and  Mr.  Naixi- 


HJ.  Rea.  133:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  AixzAiniBa. 
Mr.  Airntoirr,  Mr.  BaiiaDicT.  Mr.  Baowa  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Baowa  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Mooa- 
mcAS,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 


Baiauaa  and  Mr.  Mol- 


a.J.  Rea.  200:  Mr. 

LOHAX. 

B.  Con.  Rea.  73:  Mr.  Bunaa.  Mr.  Zar- 
aazm.  Mr.  Mabou.  Mr.  Lnrmasroa,  Mr. 
EvAMS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Amthomy.  Mr. 
SroKas,  Mr.  OniaaicR.  Mr.  Roaaar  W. 
DAHiaL.  Mr.  Mom.,  Mr.  7iAai/)rai.  Mr. 
Jonas  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Daus. 

a.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Jamss  K.  Conia. 

a.  Res.  136:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  BaiLZN- 
SON.  Mr.  Coirraas.  Mr.  Snioa,  Mr.  Bugham, 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Os 
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F-15  ENHANCEMENT  PACKAGE 
FOR  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  imsiama 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSDfTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  State  Department 
memorandum  dated  April  7,  1981. 
which  comments  on  the  memorandum 
prepare  by  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee  (AIPAC).  on  the  F- 
15  enhancement  package  for  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  AIPAC  memorandum  kp- 
peared  in  the  Rbcoro  Tuesday,  May  5. 
1981. 

The  State  Department  reply  follows: 
MAacR  0, 1981. 
Bon.  Alexanokr  Haig,  Jr., 
Secretory  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Ma.  SacaxTAaT:  Attached  Is  a  memo- 
randum ijrepared  by  the  American  Israel 
Public  Aflkirs  Committee  and  distributed  to 
members  of  Congress  concerning  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  to 
enhance  F-IS  aircraft  previously  aid. 

I  would  lilce  the  Department  of  State  to 
prepare  a  detailed  response  to  this  memo- 
randum for  Inclusion  in  the  record  when 
this  issues  comes  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

I  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
If  you  have  further  questions,  Mike  Van 
Dusen,  Staff  Director  of  the  subcommittee, 
can  be  reached  at  225-3345. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L2B  a.  Bamiltor. 
fOiairman,  Subcommittee  on 
I       Europe  and  the  Middle  Boat 

DKPAamxirr  op  Statb, 
Waihingtan,  D.C,  April  7,  1981. 

Bon.  LKE  B.  BAMILTpH, 

Chainrum,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Washington,  D.C. 

DaAa  CkuntMAii:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  9  forwarding  a  copy  of  the 
Memorandum  prepared  by  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  concerning 
the  proposed  sales  of  F-15  enhancement 
items  to  Saudi  Arabia.  You  asked  for  our 
comments  on  the  memorandum  and  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  our  response. 

As  you  know,  officials  of  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  State  have  l>een  consulting 
very  closely  with  many  members  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  process  of  reaching  Administra- 
tion decisions  on  the  sales.  We  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  exchange  of  views  we  have  had 
with  you  and  others  and  hope  to  stay  in 
continuing  contact  with  Members  on  these 
issues  as  we  move  toward  notification. 

During  our  consultations  we  were  strudt 
very  forcefully  by  the  virtual  unanimity  in 
the  assessment  of  the  Members  that  the 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States  and 
the  West  in  the  Middle  East/Persian  Gulf 
region  has  seriously  deteriorated.  Many 
Members  expressed  the  concern  that  the 


United  States  must  respond  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  the  threat  to  our 
friends  and  to  our  own  interests  in  the  area. 

Tills  is  the  precise  objective  of  our  pro- 
posed sales.  These  proposals  form  part  of 
our  broad  strategic  concept  for  dealing  with 
the  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the  region. 
The  Soviets  will  pursue  all  opportunities  to 
weaken  the  stability  of  friendly  nations  and 
to  aggravate  and  exploit  tensions  between 
regional  states.  We  face  a  situation  that  de- 
mands a  meaningful  U.S.  contribution  if  the 
erosion  in  security  is  to  be  halted. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  play  a 
more  active  and  direct  role  in  protecting  its 
own  interests,  however,  we  must  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  our  friends  by  showing  a 
wlllingneas  to  help  them  defend  their  own 
national  security.  Belping  our  friends  to 
defend  themselves  is  closely  associated  in 
the  Middle  East  poUcy  of  this  Administra- 
tion with  the  continuing  search  for  a  settle- 
ment to  the  Arab/Israel  crisis.  Security  and 
peace  are  elements  of  our  policy  that  cannot 
be  separated.  They  are  efforts  towards  the 
single  objective:  the  development  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  designed  to  block 
the  Soviet  advance  and  to  protect  vital 
American  national  interests  and  those  of 
our  friends. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  Fairbanks, 

Assistant  Secretary 
for  CongresHonal  Relations. 

Enclosure. 

1.  AIPAC  MElfORAlfDUlf 

.  .  The  addition  of  FAST  packs  and 
AIM-9I«  will  significantly  enhance  the  of- 
fensive capability  of  the  Saudi  Air  Force 
...  An  F-15  so  equipped  has  a  combat 
radius  of  more  than  1,000  miles  compared 
with  about  450  miles  for  an  F-15  without 
the  pods.  The  FAST  packs  permit  Saudi  air- 
craft to  operate  out  of  any  base  in  Saudi 
Arabia  against  any  target  in  Israel." 
Department  of  State  comments 

Saudi  Arabia  has  requested  additional 
equipment  for  its  F-lSs  in  order  to  provide  a 
stronger  defensive  capability  against  the  in- 
creased regional  ttireat. 

The  conformal  fuel  tanks  will  increase  the 
flying  time  and  combat  radius  of  an  F-15  by 
about  40-70  percent,  depending  upon  the 
flight  profile  (altitude  and  speed  of  flight) 
and  payload  (type  and  number  of  munitions 
carried).  This  will  enable  the  Saudis  to  base 
their  F-15s  at  airfields  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Kingdom  and  still  carry  out  defensive 
missions  over  the  strategic  oil  fields  and 
facilities  in  the  Eastern  Province.  Without 
conformal  fuel  tanks,  the  F-15s  would  have 
to  be  based  at  airfields  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  order  to  defend  the 
oil  facilities,  and  would  thus  be  vulnerable 
to  pre-emptive  strilces  on  those  airfields 
during  the  first  hours  of  an  attack.  The 
added  fuel  tanks  could  also  increase  the 
length  of  time  that  an  F-15  could  remain  on 
patrol  over  the  oil  fields,  thus  enhancing 
the  protection  for  those  vital  facilities. 

The  AIM-9L  missUes  will  provide  the 
Saudi  F-15S  with  an  improved  air-to-air  de- 
fensive weapon  which  will  provide  a  head-on 
intercept  capability,  thus  reducing  the  time 
required  for  maneuvering  in  an  air  comliat 
situation,  and  increasing  the  likelihood  of 


successfully  intercepting  and  destroying  at- 
tacldng  aircraft  before  they  strike  their  tar- 
gets. Like  the  fuel  tanks,  the  new  missiles 
will  augment  the  capability  of  the  F-ISs  to 
defmd  the  oU  fadUties  located  within  the 
combat  range  of  potentially  hostUe  aircraft 
from  the  northeast. 


1.  AIPAC 


oramdum 


.  .  There  is  no  threat  facing  Saudi 
Arabia  which  Justifies  the  sale.  The  Soviet 
forces  in  Afghanistan  are  more  than  1,000 
mUes  from  Saudi  Arabia's  eastern  coast. 
Soviet  expansionism  unsettles  the  region, 
but  it  is  Iran  and  PalListan  that  are  directly 
threatened,  not  Saudi  Arabia.  Credibility  is 
strained  in  <mag<n>tiy  Saudi  Aral}ia  using 
the  enhaiM^ed  range  of  its  F-lSa  to  strike  at 
Soviet  military  targets  in  western  Afghani- 
stan .  .  .  South  Yemen  is  deterred— as  it  tiaa 
always  been— by  the  obstacles  of  desert  and 
distance  .  .  .  Saudi  Arabia  requires  nothing 
more  to  protect  itself  from  a  weak,  probably 
imaginary  tluvat  from  South  Yemen  .  .  . 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  an  invasion  of 
Saudi  Arabi  from  Iraq  .  .  .  Iranian  threats 
to  Saudi  Aratiia  have  been  blunted  by  the 
Iraq/Iran  war  .  .  .  Today,  Arab  quantitative 
advantage  is  growing  while  Israel's  qualita- 
tive edge  has  become  dangerously  eroded." 

Department  of  State  comments 

The  most  liltely  military  threat  confront- 
ing Saudi  Arabia  now  and  in  the  future  is 
the  danger  that  it  will  be  attacked  by  nei^- 
Ijoring  Soviet-badied  regimes.  The  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion and  the  Iraq/Iran  war  underscore  the 
extreme  volatility  in  the  region  and  the  con- 
tinuing danger  tliat  the  Soviet  Union  will 
exploit  instability  to  exert  pressure  or 
threatoi  Saudi  Arabia  ttirough  surrogates. 
Both  Iran  and  Iraq  are  controlled  by  re- 
gimes that  are  ideologically  hostile  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Saudi  military  planners  must 
regard  both  countries  as  serious  potential 
threats.  Providing  Saudi  Araliia  with  effec- 
tive defenses  will  strengthen  its  deterrent 
capability  and  ability  to  deal  with  political 
pressures  from  across  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Although  it  does  not  seem  very  likidy  that 
Saudi  AraMa  will  have  to  engage  Soviet  air- 
craft in  ccHubat.  that  possibility  cannot  be 
excluded.  The  USSR  could  move  major 
ground  units  to  the  Persian  Oulf  within  a 
few  days  or  land  airborne  troops  directly  in 
Saudi  Arabia.  Should  there  be  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  oil  flelds.  Saudi  Arabia  should 
be  in  a  posiUim  to  offer  a  first  line  defense, 
while  the  commonality  of  equipment  with 
the  United  States  would  enable  our  foroea 
to  move  into  the  conflict  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently. 

The  threat  from  South  Yemen  is  not 
"weak"  or  "imaginery".  South  Yemen.  weD- 
armed  and  trained  by  the  USSR,  has  at- 
tacked Saudi  ArabU  three  times  within  the 
past  12  years.  Although  these  engagements 
were  limited,  they  carry  a  political  measage 
and  it  is  important  that  Saudi  Arabia  be  suf- 
ficiently well  armed  to  deter  any  further  ad- 
venturous actions  by  South  Yemen  in  the 
future.  The  South  Yemen  threat  to  Saudi 
AnblA  cannot  be  lightly  dismisawl  given 
that  country's  past  performance,  its  dose 
links  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Marx- 


•  This  "iMillet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  i>r  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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lit  Ethlopte  and  the  large  number  of  East 
Kuropean  and  Cuban  advlaon  It  employs. 

3.  AIPAC  itnfO«Ain>01l 

.  .  aaodl  AraMa  la  much  leas  stable 
today  than  It  was  three  years  ago  .  .  .  The 
takeover  of  the  Orand  Mooque  provides 
ample  evidence  .  .  .  P-lts  are  of  no  value  In 
meeting  intemal  upheavals.  The  United 
Statea  mOst  not  repeat  the  errors  made  In 
Iran  by  selling  much  advanced  weaponry  to 
an  unstable  dlent  with  Intemal  discontent- 
ment rather  than  external  threats." 

s 

Dtpaitment  of  State  comments 

It  Is  simply  not  true  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
mudi  leas  stable  today  than  It  was  three 
yean  ago.  For  example,  there  were  disturb- 
ances among  the  Shl'as  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
ince In  ItT*.  but  these  were  not  repeated  In 
IMO.  The  Saudi  Oovemment  Is  proceeding 
carefully  with  Its  development  programs  so 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  tensions  and  dislo- 
cations. In  our  Judgment,  the  Mecca  Mosque 
attack  was  carried  out  by  religious  fanatics. 
wlwae  action  had  no  popular  support  in 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Our  sales  of  military  equipment  to  Saudi 
AraMa  are  Intended  to  counter  external 
threats.  At  the  same  time,  an  Improved  de- 
fensive capalillity  will  enhance  Saudi  confi- 
dence and  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  ex- 
ternal pressures  that  work  against  intemal 
stat>illty.  A  refusal,  however,  by  the  United 
States  to  help  Saudi  Arabia  meet  its  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  would  build  popular  dis- 
satisfaction with  close  U.S. -Saudi  ties. 

4.  AIPAC  MBf  OKAMOtnt 

.  .  The  sale  will  not  strengthen  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  since  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been,  and  continues  to  be.  a  lead- 
ing opponent  of  the  Camp  David  Accords." 

Department  of  State  comments 

Saudi  Arabia  has  indicated  it  opposes  the 
Camp  David  agreements  because  in  its  view 
the  Accords  do  not  deal  adequately  with  the 
problems  of  the  Palestinians  and  Jerusalem. 
Prior  to  the  Camp  David  Accords,  Saudi 
Arabia  gave  its  active  support  to  the  peace 
process.  Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  advocate 
a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Ara)>- Israel  crisis. 
The  Saudis  have  consistently  sought  to 
reduce  dangerous  tensions  in  the  region. 
The  moderation  of  the  Saudi  approach  has 
been  greeted  with  hostility  by  such  radical 
states  as  Libya. 

As  Saudi  Arabia  feels  more  secure  in  its 
own  defense  capability  and  in  the  reliability 
of  US  support,  the  Saudis  will  be  able  to 
consider  tlieir  role  in  the  peace  process  from 
a  perspective  of  greater  confidence.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  great  influence  with  the  moder- 
ate states  of  the  region  and  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  enlist  Saudi  cooperation  with  a  re- 
newed peace  effort. 

The  US  considers  the  issues  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  Middle  East  to  be  mutually 
reinforcing.  A  comprehensive  peace  settle- 
ment must  be  based  on  security  for  the  re- 
gional states.  The  development  of  adequate 
security  must  be  accompanied  by  movement 
towards  peace. 

s.  AiPAc  MnfoasinMnf 

"...  The  Kingdom  cannot  defend  itself 
over  a  broad  front.  The  land  mass  is  simply 
too  large  and  the  population  base  available 
for  the  armed  forces  is  much  too  small. 

Department  of  State  comments 

As  the  AIPAC  Memoramdum  notes,  the 
Saudi  military  is  very  pressed  for  manpow- 
er. The  purpose  of  our  sale  of  AIM-9Is  and 
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conformal  fuel  tanks  Is  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  Saudi  air  defense  assets  while 
minimising  additional  demands  on  Saudi 
manpower.  With  these  enhancements  the 
Saudis  will  be  better  able  to  defend  their  oU 
facilitica  and  population  centers  from 
remote  bases  and  with  a  reduced  number  of 
aircraft. 
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S.  AIPAC  MKHOKANDinf 

"...  The  vast  Saudi  buildup  raises  the 
obvious  question  of  whether  Saudi  Arabia  is 
stockpiling  weapons  for  further  transfer  to 
a  third  country." 

Department  of  State  com.ments 

Our  military  sales  agreements  with  Saudi 
Arabia  prohibit  the  transfer  of  weapons  or 
security  information  without  our  permis- 
sion. The  Saudi  record  in  respecting  those 
requirements  is  excellent  and  it  is  very  un- 
likely tliat  Saudi  Arabia  might  transfer 
weapons  to  another  country  without  our 
permission.  But  If  such  transfer  did  take 
place,  the  Saudis  realize  we  could  halt  sales 
of  spare  parts  and  maintenance  support, 
thus  quidciy  and  drastically  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  weapons. 


T.  AIPAC  MXMORANSUM 

.  .  Several  times,  including  last  month 
at  the  Taif  Summit.  Saudi  leaders  called  for 
Jihad  (holy  war)  against  the  Jewish  state. 
In  the  past  32  years.  Saudi  forces  have  been 
engaged  four  times— three  of  them  against 
Israel." 

Department  of  State  comments 

Saudi  leaders  have  assured  the  United 
States  that  they  have  no  offensive  inten- 
tions against  any  country  including  Israel. 
Saudi  forces  have  never  been  engaged  with 
Israel  in  significant  combat.  For  example,  in 
the  1973  war.  Saudi  troops  en  route  to  take 
up  reserve  positions  in  Syria  briefly  encoun- 
tered an  Israeli  patrol.  There  was  some 
shooting  and  ten  Saudis  were  casualties. 
Neither  the  patrol  nor  any  other  Saudi  unit 
participated  in  any  further  military  action. 

Although  Jihad  is  literally  translated  a 
"holy  war",  the  term  has  gradually  been  in- 
flated so  that  it  has  a  usage  much  broader 
than  its  original  meaning.  The  use  of  this 
term  in  a  speech  by  Prince  Fahd  coincided 
with  the  holy  Muslim  day  of  Id  Al  Fitr  and 
the  Knesset's  passage  of  a  bill  declaring  Je- 
rusalem the  capital  of  Israel.  In  this  con- 
text, the  "call  for  Jihad"  was  a  way  of  put- 
ting maximum  emotional  emphasis  on  the 
demand  In  the  Arab  world  that  Israel  with- 
draw from  its  occupied  territories,  including 
East  Jerusalem. 

s.  AIPAC  laafoiiAHDUM 

.  .  U.S.  bases,  facilities  and  a  naval  pres- 
ence are  the  best  deterrent  to  Soviet  adven- 
turism. Yet.  Saudi  Arabia  has  rejected 
American  base  arrangements  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula." 

Department  of  State  comments 

A  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  Saudi  Arabia  in  acquiring 
reasonable  and  adequate  self-defense  capa- 
bility will  strengthen  the  prospects  for  en- 
hanced U.S. -Saudi  cooperation  in  the 
region.  Cooperation  between  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  States,  based  on  shared  in- 
terests and  a  common  approach  to  the 
threat  to  our  interests,  is  needed  to  under- 
pin the  U.S.  security  posture  in  the  region. 

Close  U.S. -Saudi  relations  not  only  are  im- 
portant in  their  own  right,  but  because 
other  states  in  the  area  look  to  the  Saudis— 
as  the  leading  regional  actor— to  establish 
guidelines  for  their  own  relations  and  secu- 


rity cooperation  with  us.  Improved  U.S.- 
Saudi ties  will  be  reflected  In  better  rela- 
tions with  neighboring  regional  states. 

In  the  montiis  ahead,  we  anticipate  active 
consultations  with  the  Saudis  on  ways  that 
we  can  cooperate  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
presence  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region  to  deter 
the  Soviet  Union. 

•  .  AIPAC  MMMOtuamvu 

.  .  The  sale  will  not  lead  to  oil  price 
moderation  or  increased  Saudi  production. 
If  anything,  the  sale  will  appear  to  be  ap- 
peasement in  the  face  of  Saudi  ttireats  to 
cut  oil  production." 

Department  of  Stale  comments 

Saudi  oil  policy  is  obviously  made  on  the 
basis  of  Saudi  perception  of  their  national 
interest.  Over  the  years,  the  Saudis  have, 
nonetheless,  indicated  they  have  a  sophisti- 
cated concept  of  that  national  interest  and 
how  it  relates  to  a  broader  concern  for 
world  energy  requirements. 

Since  mid- 1979.  Saudi  Arabia  has  main- 
tained significantly  higher  oil  production 
than  its  preferred  levels,  most  recently  in 
response  to  supply  shortages  resulting  from 
the  Iraq/Iran  war. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a  price  moderate 
within  OPEC.  For  extended  periods— as  at 
present— it  has  priced  its  crude  well  below 
the  general  OPEC  level  and  below  what  the 
world  market  would  sustain.  The  Saudis 
have  increased  their  oil  prices  in  the  con- 
text of  recoupling  funds  that  would  other- 
wise have  gone  as  subsidies  to  oil  companies 
and  in  the  interest  of  pursuing  price  unifica- 
tion within  OPEC  with  the  consequent 
beneficial  result  of  stabilizing  the  world  oil 
market. 

These  production  and  pricing  policies  are 
Increasingly  criticized  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
cannot  expect  Saudi  Arabia  to  pursue  oil 
policies  inconsistent  with  the  Saudi  leader- 
ship's view  of  national  interest,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Saudis  will  be  more  sympa- 
thetic to  our  concerns  on  oil  issues  when  we 
sustain  and  build  their  sense  of  common  in- 
terest with  the  Western  world  and  the 
United  States  In  particular. 

10.  AIPAC  ICXIIORAlfDDM 

"...  Acceding  now  to  the  Saudi  demand 
(or  F-IS  offensive  add-on  equipment  will  be 
a  test  of  Saudi  Arabia's  ability  to  force  the 
United  States  into  devaluing  its  own  solemn 
commitments  and  Into  working  against  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States." 

Department  of  State  comments 

The  United  States  Government  takes  the 
commitment  made  in  1978  very  seriously:  we 
would  alter  it  only  for  urgent  reasons.  But 
the  undertaking  that  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration made  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Saudi  F-15s  needs  to  be  reevaluated 
in  the  light  of  the  profoundly  altered  secu- 
rity situation  in  the  region.  The  protection 
of  vital  U.S.  national  Interests  creates  a 
need  to  modify  the  earlier  assurances  in 
order  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the 
security  of  Saudi  Arabia— a  major  objective 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  for  thirty 
years.  Our  decision  on  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment is  part  of  the  new  overall  strategy  in 
the  region,  a  strategy  wlilch  should  give 
Israel  (as  well  our  other  friends)  added  secu- 
rity against  the  USSR  and  its  surrogates. 

It  would  be  unwise  not  to  respond  to  the 
increased  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
American  interests  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  Iranian  revolu- 
tion, the  Iraq-Iran  war.  and  Soviet  aircraft 
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In  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  South  Yemen. 
Our  friends  understand  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  dangerous  new  circumstances. 
A  willingness  to  respond  to  those  dangers 
sends  a  forceful  signal  to  our  friends  in  the 
region  that  the  U.S.  will  act  In  determina- 
tion to  support  them  and  to  protect  our 
interests.* 
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THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION 
COULD  SHOW  IT  IS  SERIOUS 
ABOUT  PIOHTING  INFLATION 
BY  RENOUNCING  KEMP-ROTH 


PENNZOIL  REINVESTS  TO  BUILD 
,    U.S.  RESERVES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
III  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spetik- 
er.  everytime  I  t«ad  an  oil  company 
statement,  my  major  concern  is  to  see 
how  much  they  are  reinvesting  of 
their  earnings  in  searching  for  new  oil 
and  gas.  The  Pennzoil  statement 
shows  In  1980  they  spent  $419  million 
in  exploration  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Their  operating  income  out  of  their 
exploration  and  production  company 
was  only  $342  million  while  they  were 
investing  $419  million  In  searchbig  for 
new  oil  and  gas. 

With  this  aggressive  approach,  the 
company's  reserves  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  declined  less  than  1  per- 
centage point  in  1980.  Its  natural  gas 
reserves  declined  only  2.5  percent  in 
1980  versus  a  9-percent  decline  in  1979. 

For  instance,  Pennzoil  now  has 
proved  natural  gas  reserves  of  1,177 
Bcf  in  1980  compared  to  1,354  Bcf 
back  in  1976.  In  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  the  reserves  in  1980  are  98  com- 
pared to  1 09  in  1976. 

Although  they  were  able  to  receive 
$1.93  Mef  as  the  average  natural  gas 
price  in  1980  compared  to  70  cents  in 
1976.  it  costs  more  than  the  additional 
profits  to  try  to  stay  even  in  reserves. 

Pennzoil  is  a  well-managed  company 
and  an  industry  leader.  Pennzoil  is  the 
leading  motor  oil  used  in  America 
during  1980.  and  it  has  continued  to 
increase  its  market  share. 

Hugh  Liedtke  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  Balne  Kerr  is  president  of 
this  well-managed  company  that  con- 
tinues to  plowback  more  than  its  earn- 
ings into  building  a  stronger  future  re- 
serve for  America's  petroleum  needs. 

Pennzoil  has  increased  its  undevel- 
oped U.S.  oil  and  gas  acreage  from 
2.554.000  acres  in  1978  to  3,375.000 
acres  in  1980.  Their  most  active  areas 
are  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Deregulation  of  oil  is  helping  make 
America  again  self-reliant.  Pennzoil  is 
among  the  progressive  oil  and  gas 
companies  who  continue  to  reinvest 
more  than  their  earnings  to  build  do- 
mestic petroleum  reserves.* 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OPMABYIAITD 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dun's  Review  for  May  1981 
carries  an  interesting  interview  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Repre- 
sentative Hbnrt  S.  Reuss,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  interview  well  delineates  the  in- 
flationary dangers  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program.  The  text  of 
the  Dun's  Review  article  follows: 

While  many  Democratic  memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress liave  been  reluctant  to  criticize  the 
Reagan  Administration's  economic  and  tax 
policies,  an  outstanding  exception  is  Wis- 
consin's Henry  S.  Reuss.  As  the  new  ctiair- 
man  of  Congress'  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, the  veteran  liberal  is  using  the  Influen- 
tial panel  as  a  forum  to  present  a  Donocrat- 
ic  alternative  to  the  Reagan  economic  plan. 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat's  determination 
to  use  the  JEC  as  a  vehicle  to  attack  the 
Wliite  House's  economic  policies  is  causing  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  panel,  which  was 
relatively  nonpartisan  under  Reuss'  prede- 
cessor. Texas  DemcKratic  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen.  Last  year,  the  JEC's  annual  report, 
which  called  for  major  changes  in  the  tax 
system  to  stimulate  investment  and  produc- 
tivity, received  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  committee's  Democrats  and  Republi- 
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give  us.  In  return,  they  promise  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation." 

But  Reuss  is  skeptical  tttat  these  goals  can 
be  achieved  through  the  Administration's 
program  and  will  push  for  changes  now. 
"Democrats  are  disposed  to  go  along  with 
the  Administration  on  regulatory  reform 
and  spending  cuts."  he  says.  "But  they  see 
the  tax  cuts  as  overly  generous  to  liigh- 
income  groups  and  too  weighted  towards 
the  demand  side.  If  the  Administration  will 
come  down  off  Its  high  hone,  we  could  get  a 
program  out  in  a  few  weeks." 

Reuss.  89.  tias  represented  the  north  side 
of  Milwaukee  in  Congress  since  1B5S. 
making  him  one  of  the  most  senior  members 
of  the  House.  A  Milwaukee  native,  he  Is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  Harvard 
Law  SchooL  He  formerly  chaired  the  House 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urtian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee but  opted  to  head  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee  for  his  last  two  years  In  Con- 
gress (he  has  already  announced  he  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  term).  Very  much  at 
home  with  arcane  economic  issues,  tlie 
scholarly  Reuss  enjoys  l>eing  the  point  man 
for  the  liberal  Democrats  as  they  attack  the 
Reagan  program.* 


This  year's  annual  report,  which  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Administration's  economic 
package,  follows  the  pre-Bentsen  pattern  of 
partisanship,  with  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  filing  separate  recommenda- 
tions. With  the  GOP  members  backing  the 
White  House  program,  the  Reuss-led  Demo- 
crats support  an  easier  monetary  policy,  the 
scaling  down  of  the  tax  cut  and  redirecting 
it  to  low-income  groups,  more  investment  in- 
centives and  standby  authority  to  impose 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Both  parties  claim  to  be  the  true  propo- 
nents of  "supply-side"  economics,  with 
Reuss  arguing  that  the  Kemp-Roth  10% 
across-the-board  tax  cut  goes  too  far.  "It's 
really  a  demand-side  tax  cut  that  is  alleged 
to  have  supply-side  repercussions,"  he  says. 
"The  Reagan  program  will  only  make  infla- 
tion worse.  Instead  of  increasing  savings  and 
investment,  the  proposal  will  promote  high 
consumption." 

It  is  not  only  liberal  Democrats  who  are 
wary  of  Reagan's  tax  cut  plan,  according  to 
Reuss.  Many  business  leaders  are  equally 
apprehensive.  "Many  CEOs  are  queasy 
about  the  size  of  the  tax  cuts  and  atxMit  a 
super-tight  money  supply  policy."  Reuss 
maintains.  "They  feel  the  same  as  many 
British  businessmen  over  some  of  the  antics 
of  the  Thatcher  government." 

DeEvite  the  divergent  views  on  tax  policy. 
Reuss  is  optimistic  that  some  kind  of  tax 
bill  will  be  enacted  by  Congress  this  year. 
"We  can't  afford  to  get  bogged  down."  he 
says.  "Both  sides  tiave  to  realize  the  need  to 
modify  their  stands."  However,  the  White 
House  must  show  more  willingness  to  com- 
promise. Reuss  contends.  "The  Reagan 
people  want  us  to  give  up  our  souls  for  a 
year  or  two  and  approve  everything  they 


THE  CARNEGIE  HERO  FUND 
COMMISSION 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  Chambers  of  May  28.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Justifiably 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to 
the  heroic  acts  of  Secret  Service  Agent 
Timothy  McCarthy  and  District  of  Co- 
limibia  police  officer  Th<Hnas  Dela- 
hanty  during  the  attempted  assamina- 
tion  attempt  on  March  30. 

These  men  were  heroes— no  question 
about  it.  But  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  heroic  acts  occur  every  day. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission— and  in  particular,  to 
their  award  to  a  brave  young  man  who 
risked  his  life  for  another. 

It  happened  on  November  29.  1979, 
in  Staten  Island.  N.T.  A  youth  armed 
with  a  knife  forced  a  female  nurse  into 
a  van  in  a  hospital  parking  lot.  At  the 
same  time.  31-year-old  Edward  Mi- 
chael Adler.  a  blood  bank  supervisor, 
was  sitting  in  his  automobUe  nearby. 

Without  regard  for  his  own  safety. 
Adler  got  on  to  the  van's  rear  bumper 
and  began  shouting  and  pounding  on 
the  roof.  As  the  assailant  drove  the 
van  erratically  aroimd  the  parking  lot, 
Adler  feU  off  and  suffered  fatal  head 
injuries.  The  nurse  sustained  lacer- 
ations before  being  thrown  out  of  the 
van. 

No  doubt  it  was  Adler's  quick  think- 
ing and  brave  actions  which  saved  the 
nurse  from  further  injuries,  or  even 
death.  But  in  coming  to  the  woman's 
rescue.  Edward  Michael  Adl«'  kwt  his 
own  life. 
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It  «••  thia  act  of  heroism  which 
mompted  the  Cmmegle  Hero  Piind  to 
award  a  med*l  to  the  younc  man,  post- 
humously. The  medal  will  be  present- 
ed to  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Adler  of  Lawrence.  New  York. 

It  will  interest  my  colleasues  to 
know  that  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
CommlMrfon  was  founded  in  1904  by 
that  great  American  philanthropist. 
Andrsfw  Came«le.  The  foundation  was 
established  to  recocnlae  those  who 
risk  their  lives  to  save  the  lives  of 
others.  Like  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  which  is  awarded  to  mem- 
bos  of  our  military  for  acts  of  bravery 
and  heroism,  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Award  is  presented  to  civilians.  Since 
its  establishment,  the  foundation  has 
made  6.400  awards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time  when  our  gen- 
eration compl&ins  that  there  are  no 
heroes  any  more— when  many  people 
say  they  do  not  want  to  get  involved— 
I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nise the  actions  of  those  who  dare  to 
be  brave.  As  a  great  teacher  once  said, 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."— John  IS:  13.« 


LARRY  YOX7NO  EARNS 
NATIONAL  GOODWILL  HONORS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

ornouiM 

nf  THB  BOUSS  or  RSntXSDfT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
NaUonal  GoodwlU  Week  and  this  is 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons.  Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  give  meaning  to  this  week  and  this 
year  is  lArry  Young  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla. 

Larry  is  disabled  but  he  is  not  handi- 
capped. He  is  27  years  old.  5  foot  3 
inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds,  is  par- 
tially paralyzed,  has  one  leg.  gets 
around  in  a  wheelchair,  and  is  a  proud, 
productive  citizen  cm  honorable  leave 
fnm  his  job  at  the  Jacksonville  Inter- 
natlonal  Airport. 

Comm«norating  National  Goodwill 
Week,  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
Larry  will  be  honored  by  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America  and  participate  in 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  He  will  tour  the  Capitol. 
the  city,  the  area,  and  visit  the  nation- 
al mMiuments.  museums,  and  land- 
marks. 

On  Thursday,  he  will  meet  with 
Richard  S.  Schweiker.  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  along  with  David  M.  Cooney, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America. 

Larry  earned  this  week.  He  was 
chosen  from  thousands  of  disabled 
Americans  as  the  best  example  this 
year  for  overcoming  terrible  handicaps 
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to  become  self-sufficient— able  to  find 
and  keep  a  Job.  to  earn  wages,  to 
shoulder  family  responsibilities,  to 
play  and  vacation,  and,  yes.  able  even 
to  pay  taxes  like  every  other  citizen. 

All  of  this  seemed  impassible  when 
Larry  was  6  years  old.  He  and  his 
brother  were  playing  with  their  fa- 
ther's pistol.  It  went  off  and  the  bullet 
pierced  his  shoulder,  ricocheted  and 
severed  his  spine.  He  was,  and  is,  para- 
l>zed  from  the  waist  down. 

Four  years  later,  he  fell  and  injured 
his  left  leg.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  a  se- 
rious injury  but  gangrene  set  in  and 
the  leg  was  amputated.  He  has  repeat- 
edly returned  to  hospitals  for  an  ileos- 
tomy, colostomy,  recurrent  kidney 
stones,  and  spinal  surgeries  to  stabilize 
his  spine. 

He  was  hospitalized  so  much  that  he 
never  attended  public  school  and 
became  progressively  shy,  withdrawn, 
and  Isolated  at  home.  He  was  unable 
to  look  a  person  in  the  eyes  when  talk- 
ing to  them  in  a  barely  audible  voice. 
He  was  highly  anxious  when  he  had  to 
meet  persons. 

Two  years  ago.  when  he  was  25. 
Larry  entered  the  work  elevation  pro- 
gram at  Goodwill  Industries  of  North 
Florida  whose  executive  director  is 
Robert  A.  Stem.  He  was  assigned  to 
repair  small  appliances.  He  became 
more  confident  of  himself  as  he 
worked  with  others  and  asked  to  enter 
clerical  skills  training  where  he  re- 
ceived formal  classroom  instruction  of 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Classes  included  communications,  as- 
sertiveness,  anxiety,  and  depression 
management,  problem-solving,  physi- 
ology, and  causes  of  stress,  stress  man- 
agement techniques,  leisure  skills, 
emotional  growth,  dealing  with  dis- 
abilities and  dealing  with  your  physi- 
cian. 

About  6  months  ago,  Larry  was 
ready.  He  applied  for  a  job  as  a  clerk- 
dispatcher  in  the  Public  Safety  De- 
partment at  the  Jacksonville  Interna- 
tional Airport.  It  was  his  first  Job  in- 
terview and  he  got  the  Job. 

Emergencies  occur  dally  at  an  air- 
port and.  as  a  dispatcher  in  the  central 
control  room,  Larry  must  receive  and 
dispatch  calls  to  law  enforcement, 
crash,  fire  and  rescue  departments. 
Recently.  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration inspectors  made  an  unan- 
nounced test  while  Larry  was  on  duty. 
They  simultaneously  pushed  alarm 
buttons  which  would  necessitate  the 
dispatcher  to  send  two  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  two  different  points. 
Larry  handled  the  emergency  situa- 
tions calmly,  efficiently,  and  correctly. 

"We  do  not  consider  him  handi- 
capped," said  Frank  C.  Abemathy,  su- 
perintendent of  public  safety. 

The  Young  family  has  suffered 
many  tragedies  other  than  Ijurry's.  His 
father  is  deceased  and  his  mother's 
health  is  failing.  A  sister  has  cancer,  a 
brother  is  partially  blind,  and  Larry, 
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as  the  oldest  son  in  a  home  with  two 
sibling  teenagers,  provides  emotional 
and  financial  support  for  the  family. 

He  had  two  older  brothers.  One  was 
home  on  leave  from  the  paratroops 
after  a  tour  in  Vietnam.  The  other  was 
home  on  leave  from  Army  basic  train- 
ing and  both  had  orders  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam. En  route  to  Miami  to  visit  an 
aunt,  their  car  crashed  and  both  were 
kiUed. 

These  are  events  of  the  past  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Larry  Young  prefers 
to  look  to  the  future— with  hope,  now. 

He  manipulates  his  wheelchair  ex- 
pertly and  alone,  drives  his  own  car 
and  is  getting  stronger.  He  has  his 
graduation  certificate  from  the  Good- 
wlU clerical  training  program  and  is 
working  for  his  high  school  diploma  at 
the  Junior  college. 

Clearly,  Larry  Young  has  earned 
and  won  his  position  as  NatioiuQ 
Goodwill  Graduate  of  the  Year  from 
among  the  167  Goodwill  Industries  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  49  affUiates  in 
32  other  countries.* 


OAKLAND  A'S  SET  ANOTHER 
RECORD 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcALiroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Oakland  A's  for  setting 
a  modem-day  record  by  winning  their 
first  11  games. 

As  the  baseball  season  gets  under- 
way it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  A's  re- 
turning to  the  glory  of  the  early  sev- 
enties, when  the  Oakland  A's  held  the 
world  championship  from  1972 
through  1974.  The  recent  sale  of  the 
A's  to  the  Haas  family  and  the  return 
of  manager  Billy  Martin  signal  a 
return  to  excellence  for  the  A's  and 
"Billy  BaU." 

This  spring  Oakland  and  "Billy 
Ball"  go  together  like  baseball,  hot- 
dogs,  and  a  beautiful  day  at  the 
game.* 


FATAL  SHORTAGE:  TOO  PEW 
BCEDICS 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 


OP 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRXSENTATrVBS 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  critical  of  our  mili- 
tary medical  readiness  posture.  I  have 
repeatedly  referenced  the  Defense  De- 
pairtment's  own  reports  and  data  as 
Justification  for  my  critical  view.  How- 
ever, during  the  previous  administra- 
tion, such  evidence  was  consistently 
met  with  denials  of  the  obvious  facts. 
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Our  clasdf  Ication  system  was  used  as  a 
shield  against  the  public's  right  to 
know  that  in  the  event  of  war,  many 
yoimg  men  would  die  for  the  lack  of 
medical  treatment. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  will 
soon  release  a  report  I  requested  over 
a  year  ago.  It  will  provide  a  dismal  pic- 
ture of  our  medical  readiness  capabili- 
ty. It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  admin- 
istration will  consider  this  report  with 
the  urgency  and  seriousness  it  de- 
serves. Also,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  review  the  overwhelming 
evidence  provided  by  this  report  and 
be  moved  to  take  corrective  action 
promptly. 

The  report  itself  is  quite  volumi- 
nous, however.  Rick  Barnard,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  the  report 
in  the  April  27  issue  of  Defense  Week. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  his  article  in  the 
Record: 

Fatal  Shortaqc  Too  Few  Mkdics 
(By  Richard  Barnard) 

Many  VS.  infantrymen  woimded  during  a 
war  tn  E^irope  probably  would  not  receive 
medical  treatment.  The  Army  would  experi- 
ence a  severe  and,  for  some,  fatal  shortage 
of  doctors,  nurses  and  combat  medics  Imme- 
diately after  its  forces  are  mobilized  for  war. 
Contingency  plans  to  overcome  these  short- 
ages assume  the  Pentagon  can  immediately 
muster  medical  manpower,  equipment  and 
supplies  Which,  in  fact,  will  take  years  to 
obtain.  Some  Army  enlisted  medics  are 
poorly  trained  and  ill-equipped  to  handle 
the  simplest  of  tasks,  such  as  dressing  a 
head  wound,  treating  a  chemical  agent  casu- 
alty or  preparing  surgical  Instruments. 

Intra-servlce  rivalries  make  the  medical 
manpower  shortages  worse.  The  individual 
services  refuse  to  pool  their  manpower  and 
other  medical  resources,  despite  Defense 
I>epartment  directives  to  the  contrary. 
Based  on  worst-case  war  scenarios,  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  would  have  429  extra  in- 
ternists, for  example.  But  some  commanders 
in  those  services  flatly  sUte  they  would  not 
disperse  their  surplus  to  the  Army's  field 
hospitals  tn  Europe. 

These  ominous  aaaeHments  are  contained 
in  a  General  Accoimting  OfHoe  (OAO)  in- 
vestigation of  medical  personnel  shortages 
requested  by  Rep.  Robin  Beard  (R-Tenn.). 
GAO  concludes  that  drastic  measures  are 
required  to  improve  the  situation.  In  a 
report  soon  to  be  published.  "Will  There  Be 
Enough  Trained  Medical  Personnel  in  Case 
of  War?"  OAO  recommends  that  Congress 
give  the  Defense  Department  the  legal  au- 
thority to  draft  medical  specialists  (doctors, 
nurses  and  technicians)  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  Pentagon  goes  further.  It  wants 
legislation  which  would  permit  conscription 
of  health  care  professionals  by  medical  spe- 
cialty and  drafting  of  medical  students  and 
women  doctors  and  nurses. 

While  a  draft  of  medical  personnel  might 
stave  off  catastrophe,  the  Pentagon  cannot 
rely  on  it  entirely.  The  Pentagon's  medical 
planning  must  be  improved.  OAO  main- 
tains. If  the  VS.  went  to  war  tomorrow,  for 
example,  the  Army  would  have  on  hand 
only  36  percent  of  the  general  surgeons  and 
40  percent  of  the  operating  room  nurses 
which  would  be  needed.  Over  the  years, 
readiness  exercises— such  as  the  Nifty 
Nugget  war  game  nm  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  197&— have  repeatedly  revealed 
such  shortages.  Yet  the  Pentagon  has  only 
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vague  and  incomplete  contingency  plans  to 
find  the  specialists  it  would  need— 1.413  ad- 
ditional surgeons  and  1,037  more  operating 
room  nuTMS— from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice or  Veterans  Administration. 

Training  of  Army  medics  and  clinical  spe- 
cialists must  be  radically  improved,  the 
OAO  asMrts.  And  all  medical  personnel- 
enlisted  and  officers  alike— should  receive 
more  combat-related  training,  the  report 
maintains.  OAO  Investigators  obt^ned 
some  alarming  statistics  from  the  four 
Army  commands  to  which  most  enlisted 
medical  personnel  are  assigned: 

Approximately  a  third  of  the  Army's 
medical  specialists  do  not  know  required 
procedures  for  dressing  head  wounds, 
making  heat  applications  to  patients  or  sort- 
ing patients  for  care  according  to  their 
medical  needs. 

Some  operating  room  specialists  do  not 
know  how  to  fabricate  splints  or  prepare  pa- 
tients for  anesthesia. 

84-71  percent  of  about  8,000  medical  spe- 
dalisU  paned  their  basic  skills  qualification 
test  in  fiscal  year  1980.  To  pass,  soldiers 
must  properly  complete  60  percent  of  the 
tasks  tested,  such  as  purifybig  water  bags 
and  preparing  field  medical  cards.  Those 
who  fall  are  considered  unqualified  in  their 
military  occupational  specialty.  Of  4.000 
clinical  specialists.  68-83  percent  passed 
their  qualification  tests,  which  are  adminis- 
tered at  four  different  skill  levels.  In  the  re- 
serves, 13-24  percent  of  3,000  medical  spe- 
cialisU  passed,  wtiUe  14-30  percent  of  800 
clinical  specialist  passed  their  skills  tests. 

Officers  are  ill-prepared  for  field  medical 
service,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  training  in 
a  combat  environment.  The  Army  require- 
ment tbat  medical  personnel  receive  tluee 
days  of  field  training  annually  "generally 
[is]  not  being  met." 

The  Army  Medical  Corps'  view  of  Its 
readiness  is  far  different  from  GAO's.  After 
years  of  experimenting  with  large  combat 
support  hospitals,  the  Army  is  returning  to 
"the  tried-and-true  Mobile  Army  Sugical 
Hospital  [MASH]  units."  says  Lt.  Gen. 
Charles  Pixley,  Army  Surgeon  General 
"The  MASH  is  smaller  .  .  .  more  mobile"  so 
the  Army  will  be  able  to  place  more  surgical 
suites  and  hospital  beds  close  to  combat 
areas,  Ptxley  maintains. 

ESTMATED  SHORTAGES  OF  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 
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Army  doctors,  nurses  and  technicians  reg- 
ularly participate  in  NATO  exercises,  such 
as  the  enormous  Reforger  exercise  held  in 
Germany  each  year.  Pixley  asserts.  "Tacti- 
cal medical  units  participate  in  movement 
and  maneuvers  and  furnish  support"  typical 
of  what  would  be  provided  under  combat 
conditions,  the  general  told  Congress  re- 
cently. In  addition,  the  Army's  combat  casu- 
alty course  at  C^amp  Bullls,  Texas,  requires 
doctors  to  operate  in  a  field  setting,  concen- 
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trating  on  the  treatment  of  trauma,  chemi- 
cal poisoning  and  other  ills  not  frequently 
encountered  in  peacetime  medicine,  Pixley 
says. 

Pixley  will  not  comment  on  GAO's  specif- 
ic findings  untU  its  report  Is  published,  an 
Army  spokeswoman  said.  But  he  has  con- 
ceded many  times  that  he  would  be  way 
short  of  surgeons  and  other  specialists  if  a 
war  occurred. 

Among  GAO's  other  observations  on  the 
medical  treatment  soldiers  would  receive 
during  a  war 

One  of  the  worst  problems  now  facing 
medical  planners  Is  the  inability  of  the  Navy 
to  provide  medical  support  to  the  Marines 
because  of  a  shortfall  in  deployable  medical 
facilities  such  as  field  surgical  units  and 
hospital  ships. 

The  Pentagim's  most  critical  shortages  are 
in  the  enlisted  specialties,  particularly  the 
medics  who  provide  emergency  medical  care 
on  the  battlefield.  They  have  no  equivalents 
in  the  civilian  medical  community,  and 
training  an  Army  medic  takes  three  months. 

The  government  has  no  authority  to  regis- 
ter, classify  or  draft  medical  personnel.  Rel- 
atively few  medical  professionals  can  be 
found  among  the  18-  to  26-year-old  males 
who  must  register  for  the  draft. 

DOD  needs  contingency  plans  to  deal  with 
post-mobilisation  shortages.  Much  of  its 
medical  readiness  planning  focuses  on  the 
chsnges  in  ttireats  and  personnel  levels 
likely  to  occur  in  fut»ire  years.  Plans  for 
dealing  with  medical  personnel  shortages 
which  will  occur  during  a  near-term  war  are 
incomplete.  DOD  should  lie  ready  to  pool  Its 
own  personnel,  mobilise  civilian  doctors  and 
use  Public  Health  Service  doctors.* 


mDIANAPOUS  TEACHER 
CENTER 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  imdiaha 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  September  15.  1980.  the  Indian- 
apolis Teacher  Center  marked  its 
third  year  of  operation.  The  center 
has  been  a  tremendous  success  in  pro- 
viding professional  enrichment  for 
Htxisler  educators. 

Here  teachers  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  new  techniques  and  ac- 
tivities which  help  them  in  the  awe- 
some task  of  educating  our  children. 
The  center  is  not  only  a  place  to  share 
ideas,  it  is  also  a  clearinghouse  of 
games,  activities,  and  resource  materi- 
als, as  well  as  a  printshop.  and  a  work- 
room where  those  Ideas  can  be  actual- 
ized. 

The  center  also  offers  workshops  on 
a  variety  of  subject  areas.  Some  of 
these  are  conducted  by  local  universi- 
ties, others  are  developed  by  teachers 
themselves.  Funds  are  provided  by  the 
center  both  to  offset  costs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  workshops  and  to 
cover  expmses  for  attending  these  or 
other  professional  meetings.  Programs 
such  as  these  are  Invaluable  In  stimu- 
lating professional  Interest  In  creative 
approaches  to  teaching. 
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All  this  adds  up  to  enhancing  the 
ability  of  our  teachers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  and  In  helping  them 
to  realiie  their  learning  potential.  I 
congrmtulate  all  those  involved  with 
the  TndianapoHa  Teacher  Center  for 
its  contribution  to  the  fine  institution 
of  teaching  and  learning.* 


PRESIDENT    REAGAN'S    BUDGET 
IMPACTS  CONNECTICUT'S 

RESIDENTIAL     CONSERVATION 
SERVICE  PROGRAM 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP  comracncuT 

m  THS  HousB  OP  RmasBrrATTvxs 

Wednesday.  May  e,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  budget  debate,  we  have  too 
often  focused  on  grand  strategies  and 
economic  theories.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  more  closely  reflect  on  how 
Gramm-Latta  and  the  administration's 
budget  proposals  will  affect  specific 
programs,  especially  those  which  have 
a  daily  impact  on  the  lives  of  our  con- 
stituents. 

One  such  program  is  the  Residential 
Conservation  Service.  My  colleagues 
and  I  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
have  heard  many  vocal  advocates  of 
this  program,  which  provides  residen- 
tial conservation  audits  and  informa- 
tion referral  services.  We  have  spent 
many  hours  crafting  the  legislation. 
originally  included  in  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  of 
1978  and  perfected  in  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980. 

And  the  RCS  program  is  working.  As 
the  following  article  details,  its  suc- 
cesses in  many  areas  have  l)een  great- 
er than  anticipated.  In  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut,  so  many  people  have 
asked  to  take  advantage  of  the  audit 
that  there  has  been  a  continual  back- 
log. Apart  from  suggesting  immediate 
low-co8t/noK»st  improvements,  the 
conservation  information  provided  will 
reduce  both  imports  of  oil  into  the 
regicm  and  consumers'  fuel  bills. 

Yet.  this  program  is  one  of  many 
that  is  almost  certain  to  face  extinc- 
tion under  Gramm-Latta  and  the 
President's  budget,  both  of  which 
assume  no  funding  for  the  RCS  and 
numerous  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. Moreover,  the  almost  total  re- 
duction in  State  energy  funds  would 
take  away  local  ability  to  continue  the 
program.  Cmmecticut.  for  instance. 
has  im>Jected  that  the  Reagan  budget 
figures  would  reduce  our  energy  divi- 
sion funding  by  90  percent  and  result 
in  the  abandonment  of  many  conser- 
vation initiatives. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  fate  of  the  RCS  program 
when  they  vote  on  the  budget.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  look  beyond  the 
short  term  and  consider  the  long-term 
consequences  of  eliminating  consenra- 
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tlon  programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  whether  they  really  want  to 
increase  import  dependence,  injure  na- 
tional security,  and  Jeopardize  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  their  own  constitu- 
encies. Approval  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  promises  to  Invite  these  pos- 
sibUities. 

(From  the  Enercy  Conservation  Digest.  Apr. 

27,  IMl. 

RCS  Ekxhot  Anorrs  »  DmANO 

Connecticut  seems  to  have  a  hit  in  the 
making  six  months  Into  Its  new  residential 
conservation  service  (RCS)  program,  more 
than  30,000  home  energy  audits  have  been 
done— averagint  about  4,000  a  month— with 
a  substantial  backlog  of  requests  (or  more. 
According  to  Marilyn  Hesse.  RCS  program 
manager  for  the  State  Energy  Division,  the 
original  goal  was  to  do  about  30,000  audits 
In  the  first  year  of  the  programs.  Estimates 
are  now  up  to  42,000  to  60,000  a  year. 

That  success  story  is  of  special  interest 
now  that  the  entire  RCS  effort  on  the  fed- 
eral level  is  in  Jeopardy.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  moving  to  eliminate  all  fund- 
ing for  the  program  In  fiscal  year  1M2  and 
may  act  to  have  the  legislation  that  created 
RCS  repealed.  RCS,  esUblished  by  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  of 
1978,  requires  major  utilities  to  offer  energy 
audits  and  other  services  to  their  residential 
customers.  The  Connecticut  program  is 
being  run  by  Conn  Save,  a  non-profit  corpo- 
ration formed  by  seven  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ties under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  state  energy  office.  Conn  Save  started  a 
pilot  program  In  November  of  1979,  provid- 
ing 750  energy  audits  in  the  11  town  area 
around  Merlden  and  Middletown.  The  pro- 
gram went  statewide  last  Oct.  1. 

With  iU  high  fuel  bills  and  heavy  depend- 
ence on  home  heating  oil,  Coimecticut 
would  seem  to  be  fertile  ground  for  a  pro- 
gram like  RCS.  According  to  a  1979  annual 
report  by  the  Connecticut  Energy  Advisory 
Board,  the  State's  residential  sector  ac- 
counts for  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
state's  energy  use,  or  the  equivalent  of  1.3 
billion  gallons  of  oil  a  year.  Fuel  price  in- 
creases hit  Connecticut  households  particu- 
larly hard  not  only  because  of  the  depend- 
ence on  oil  but  also  because  of  a  poorly  insu- 
lated housing  stock.  More  tlian  140,000 — or 
13  percent  of  the  total— houses  in  the  state 
have  no  insulation  and  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  households  who  responded  to  a 
1979  survey  Insulated  homes  to  current-ef- 
fective standards,  the  report  says. 

RCS  in  Connecticut  offers  tailor-made 
advice  on  energy  savings.  Orange  and  white 
Conn  Save  brochures  Inserted  in  customers' 
monthly  uitility  bills  offer  home  inspections 
by  trained  technicians  who  give  on-the-spot 
low  cost/no  cost  energy  saving  suggestions. 
Customers  can  request  the  inspections  by 
sending  in  an  attached  coupon  with  the  bill 
and  then  Conn  Save  will  call  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment (or  the  auditor's  visit,  the  cost  Is 
$10.  which  may  be  waived  (or  low-income 
persons.  One  to  (our-(amUy  housing  units 
are  eligible  under  the  program. 

A  (ew  weeks  a(ter  an  Inspector's  visit,  the 
resident  receives  a  report  that  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  home  heating  system  and 
structure  of  the  house,  with  specific  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  reduce  energy  use  based  on 
the  auditor's  (indings.  The  report  also  con- 
tains master  lists  o(  qualKied  installers,  sup- 
pliers and  lenders  located  in  the  customer's 
geographical  areas,  who  have  been  approved 
by  the  SUte  Energy  Division.  Conn  Save 
also  offers  an  "arranging  service"  to  help  In 
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securing  Installation  and  financing  of  agree- 
ments by  listed  firms.  The  work  Is  done  sub- 
ject to  a  post-Installation  Inspection. 

As  of  last  month— before  the  warm  weath- 
er began  to  set  in— there  had  been  no  let  up 
In  requests  for  audits  and  there  was  a  con- 
tinued badUog,  according  to  Maxlne  Savltz, 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  conservation 
at  the  n.S.  Department  of  Energy.* 


GARREY  CARRUTHERS 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  mw  Mzxico 

Ilf  THX  HOnSS  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  moment  to  praise  the 
selection  of  Garrey  Camithers  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Interior  for  Land 
and  Water  Resources. 

I  have  luiown  Garrey  for  years  l>ack 
in  New  Mexico  where  we  worked  to- 
gether on  projects  of  mutual  concern. 
Over  the  years  I  have  Itnown  him  to 
be  articulate,  personable,  and  warm. 
He  is  a  hard-worlcing.  dedicated  indi- 
vidual who  will  bring  intelligence  and 
drive  to  his  new  position.  He  has  the 
capability  to  serve  with  distinction  and 
I  expect  creative  new  approaches  to 
the  problems  he  will  face. 

He  also  brings  the  academic  back- 
ground necessary  to  understand  the 
issues  confronting  him.  At  New 
Mexico  State  University  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Ek»nomlcs  and  Agricultural 
Business;  he  has  been  an  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Mexico  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Institute,  and  is  the 
author  of  more  than  30  publications 
dealing  with  multiple  use  of  natural 
resources  and  land  and  water  resource 
economics. 

Garrey  is  a  man  with  the  strength  of 
his  convictions,  a  quality  greatly 
needed  in  Government  today.  I  hope 
that  as  he  assumes  his  role,  his  virtues 
will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Given 
Government  today,  he  will  need  it. 

Thank  you.* 


AMERICA'S       OLDEST       WEEKLY 
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MARKS  REAGAN'S  RETURN 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  new  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  events  of  March  30  have  evoked 
an  outpouring  of  emotion  and  appre- 
ciation for  President  Reagan  the  likes 
of  which  this  coimtry  has  rarely  seen. 
One  of  the  most  thoughtful,  eloquent 
statements  of  Just  what  Ronald 
Reagan  means  to  this  country  ap- 
peared in  the  Hoosick  Falls.  N.Y.. 
Standard  Press  and  the  Washington 
County  Post,  which  happens  to  be  the 
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oldest  weeldy  newspaper  in  America. 
This  moving  editorial  was  written  by 
Publisher  Nick  Mahoney.  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  it  here  to  my  colleagues: 

RKTumnD  TO  tbs  Pbopu 

In  recent  days,  newspapers  and  the  elec- 
tronic media  have  been  featuring  expert 
opinions  concerning  the  accompllahments  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  Apparently 
there  is  something  magic  alMUt  the  record 
of  the  first  100  days  in  any  administration. 
Probably  it  dates  back  to  the  administration 
of  Pranitliii  D.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  100  days, 
completely  changed  the  social  structure  of 
America. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  during  the  first 
100  days  in  which  Ronald  Reagan  has  been 
at  the  helm  of  the  nation  another  transfor- 
mation has  taken  place.  Unless  we  are  Iwdly 
mistaken,  a  new  spirit  of  relief,  of  enthusi- 
asm, of  confidence,  lias  replaced  what 
(ormer  President  Jimmy  Carter  descril>ed  as 
a  national  malaise. 

HigtUy  vocal,  of  course,  are  some  citizens 
who  take  a  fairly  dim  view  of  the  budget 
cutting  being  applied  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Some  tiave  logical  and 
understandable  complaints.  There  is  little 
doubt  tliat  some  people  will  be  hurt  by  the 
curtailment  of  federal  spending.  Much  of 
the  criticiBm.  however,  comes  from  those 
who  have  been  feeding  at  the  public  trough. 
They  see  the  dismantling  of  some  federal 
departments  which  furnish  lush  join  for  bu- 
reaucrats as  catastrophes. 

Americans  see  an  effort  finally  being 
made  to  reduce  the  wanton  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money.  They  see  some  attempt  at 
stomping  out  crime  and  corruption  from 
which  citlsens  reeled  foUowing  the  Water- 
gate affair,  the  Abscam  plot  In  which  high 
officials  of  government,  including  senators 
and  representatives,  were  ensnared  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  deci- 
sion by  a  Judge  to  demand  repayment  of 
brllje  money  taken  by  Spiro  Agnew  while 
governor  o(  Maryland  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

The  country,  first  plimged  Into  despair  by 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  President 
Reagan  by  what  must  be  a  mentally  unbal- 
anced young  man.  took  heart,  and  admira- 
tion (or  the  new  president  soared  to  new 
heights  at  the  courage  and  buoyancy  he 
showed  as  he  fought  to  recover  from  a 
wound  which  might  tiave  been  fatal. 

America  found  a  new  reason  to  be  proud 
when  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  was  rock- 
eted into  orbit  and  returned  to  earth  to  »>e 
used  again,  and  to  open  a  new  era  In  the  use 
of  space. 

People  get  a  lift  out  of  a  foreign  poUcy 
which  suggests  that  it  now  Is  being  based 
first  on  what  is  good  for  America.  There  is 
relie(  in  knowing  that  additional  money  will 
be  allocated  (or  defense,  (or  an  increase  in 
pay  for  the  military,  and  that  the  military 
services  will  be  augmented  by  additional 
personnel. 

In  our  opinion,  the  atmosphere  through- 
out America  has  changed  (or  the  better. 
And  it  gives  senior  citizens  a  lift  to  realize 
that  the  change  has  been  spearheaded  by  a 
president  who  is  70  years  old. 

We  are  living  during  a  period  in  which  the 
government  is  being  returned  to  the 
people.* 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  more  than  9  years  of  disctission. 
the  United  Nations  has  tieen  unable 
even  to  define  what  is  terrorism,  let 
alone  condemn  it  outside  of  the 
narrow  category  of  aircraft  hijacking. 
The  reason  is  simple:  Influential  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  routinely 
support  terrorism  as  a  tactic  to  under- 
mine other  U.N.  member  states;  but 
because  there  is  opprobrium  attached 
to  terrorism,  these  states  try  to  throw 
a  cloak  of  rhetoric  over  their  support 
for  it  by  calling  terrorist  gangs  "na- 
tional liberation  movements"  and  ter- 
rorists "freedom  fighters." 

This  does  not  hold  up.  I  believe  most 
people  will  agree  with  the  definition  of 
terrorism  I  first  offered  in  July  1976: 

Terrorism:  A  violent  attack  on  a  non-com- 
tMitant  segment  of  the  community  (or  the 
purpose  of  intimidation,  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal or  military  objective. 

By  this  definition,  not  only  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization,  but 
also  the  Soutli  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  (ANC)  are  ter- 
rorist groups,  not  legitimate  guerrillas 
waging  imconventional  warfare. 

In  view  of  the  deliberations  at  the 
United  Nations  on  Southwest  Africa- 
Namibia— and  South  Africa,  and  the 
U.N.'s  recognition  of  terrorist  groups.  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  research  paper  written  by 
Carmel  J.  Schulz,  a  student  at  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  at  George- 
town University.  Miss  Schulz  demon- 
strates that  the  United  Nations  Gener- 
al Assembly  has  betrayed  the  central 
task  of  the  U.N.— the  preservation  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

The  paper  follows: 

The  United  Nations  and  South  Apbica 

In  southern  Africa,  the  United  Nations  is 
failing  miserably  in  its  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security.  In- 
stead, in  addition  to  violating  South  Africa's 
political,  social,  and  economic  integrity  and 
sovereignty,  it  is  itself  encouraging  the  dis- 
turbance of  international  peace  not  only  by 
recognizing  terrorist  groups  as  liberation 
movements,  but  also  by  material  and 
"moral"  support  for  these  movements'  aspi- 
rations of  destroying  the  government  of 
South  Africa.  In  1973,  by  resolution  3151 
(XXVm),  the  General  Assembly  obligingly 
declared  that  "the  South  African  regime 
has  no  right  to  represent  the  people  o( 
South  Africa  and  ttiat  the  liberation  move- 
ments recognized  by  the  Organization  o(  Af- 
rican Unity  are  the  authentic  representa- 
tives o(  the  overwhelming  majority  o(  the 
South  A(rican  people."  This  resolution, 
which  paved  the  way  (or  the  rejection  in 
1974  o(  the  South  A(rican  delegation's  cre- 
dentials, ignored  the  (acts  that  the  South 
African  government  is  unquestionably  the 
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only  government  in  South  Africa  and  that 
any  one  liberation  movement,  although  the 
leaders  may  have  the  same  color  of  skin  as 
the  "overwhelming  majority  of  the  South  - 
African  people,"  does  not  represent  the 
overwhelming  majority.  Both  the  UN  and 
the  OAU  prefer  to  Ignore  the  internal  black 
parties  and  groups  who  do  not  resort  to  ter- 
rorist or  guerrilla  activities.  (A  glaring  ex- 
ample of  this  occurred  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence on  Namibia  held  In  Geneva  wtiere  ttie 
internal  parties  were  virtually  ignored  while 
great  deference  was  shown  towards 
SWAPO.) 

The  UN  lias  aooordingly  often  reaffirmed 
the  "legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Africa  to  eliminate,  by  all  means  at 
their  dlBpnssl,  apartheid  and  racial  diacrimi- 
natlon  and  to  attain  majority  rule  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  based  on  universal  suf- 
frage." Not  content  with  giving  Its  blessing 
to  the  use  of  force,  the  UN  has  in  resolution 
35/29  and  others  urged  "the  specialized 
agencies  and  other  United  Nations  organizar 
tlons"  to  increase  assistance  to  such  organi- 
zations as  SWAPO.  It  has  also  pointed  to 
the  "need  to  contribute  to  the  Assistance 
Fund  for  the  Struggle  Against  CokxiiaUsm 
and  Apartheid  establistied  by  OAU."  A 
"group  of  experts"  has  even  declared  in  a 
report  released  by  the  UN  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research  that  states  liave  "a 
duty  to  assist,  directly  or  ttirough  the 
United  Nations,  legitimate  liberation  move- 
ments in  South  Africa. "  So  now  states  have 
a  duty  to  encourage  force  as  a  means  of  set- 
tlement? The  General  Assembly  seems  to 
have  adopted  "a  new  'socialist'  form  of  the 
'Just  war'  concept"  whereby  "  'self-determi- 
nation' is  inferior  to  the  right  to  keep  a 
Communist  state  in  tact."  Ixit  "intervention 
is  legal  when  it  is  in  'anti-colonial  wars  of 
national  liberation'  .  .  .  despite  the  Cliarter 
ban  on  the  use  of  force." 

The  encouragement  of  force  by  tlie  UN 
has  not  been  limited  to  passing  resolutions 
condemning  South  Africa  and  to  giving 
(unds  to  "liberation  movements".  The  UJ(. 
Security  Council  has  involted  and  arms  emi 
bargo  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Ctiarter 
on  the  grounds  that  South  African  policies 
constitute  a  threat  to  international  peace. 
However.  It  Is  largely  due  to  the  UN  and  its 
efforts  that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  is 
more  than  an  internal  problem  to  l>e  solved 
by  a  progressive  government.  UN  efforts  in- 
clude not  only  verbal  and  written  encour- 
agement in  the  United  Nations  and  United 
Nations  publications  but  also  radio  l»t>ad- 
casts  from  "Member  States  willing  to  pro- 
vide facilities  on  their  national  radio  sta- 
tions" to  southern  Africa  of  "programmes 
on  international  concern  over  apartheid  and 
on  objectives  of  the  United  Nations."  Con- 
sidering the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral A8s«nbly  and  the  habit  of  the  UN  in 
general  to  listen  to  "evidence"  supporting 
only  one  side,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
tone  of  these  broadcasts. 

The  UN  also  produces  propagandistic 
films  such  as  "Generations  of  Resistance" 
the  editing  of  which  is  creative,  prepares 
unlialanoed  and  misleading  studies  and 
background  material  on  South  Africa,  moni- 
tors all  of  South  Africa's  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  publicizes  and  pres- 
sures countries  and  companies  that  luive  re- 
lations with  South  Africa. 

The  amount  o(  time,  money,  and  energy 
the  UN  has  devoted  to  anti-South  A(rica  ef- 
forts in  the  past  twenty  years  is  unparal- 
leled. The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  UN.  this 
peace(ul  organization  working  towards  a 
safe,  healthy  world  and  the  economic  ad- 
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WMBCWBent  of  all  peoidea.  vends  mllllona  of 
doUaneaefa  year  In  nipport  and  moourace- 
ment  of  vMenoe  and  death  In  aouthem 
Africa  while  famine  caused  by  droughU  and 
lBter*AfHean  wan  vreadi  through  weatem 
and  aouthem  Africa  kflllnt.  dlsfonnlnc.  and 
retardinc  children  whose  iiiothera  and  fa- 
thetB  alao  suffer  from  malnutrition.  Not 
only  Is  the  UN  direcUnc  this  money  towards 
Yfcdence.  It  Is  also  dtrecting  It  acalnst  the 
country  that  provides  food  and  fertiliier  for 
the  same  countries  whose  loveraments  are 
wotfelnc  for  Its  overthrow  and  whose  popu- 
Ifttiiwis  face  famine. 

OrgantatloaB  like  SWAPO  and  the  ANC 
are  supposedly  the  "authentic"  voice  of  the 
people  of  aouthem  Africa,  the  means  by 
wMA  "majority  rule  wUl  be  established:" 
therefore,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  methods,  seals,  and  connections  of 
these  groups. 

In  Ovambo,  the  northern  area  of  Nami- 
bia/South West  Africa.  land  mines  plMsted 
by  terrorists  are  common.  Fortunately  for 
the  soldiers  who  travel  in  land-mine  reslst- 
tnc  vehicles,  the  mines  are  for  the  most  part 
a  mere  nuisance:  unfortunately  for  civilians 
who  travel  in  conventional  vehicles,  the 
mines  mean  death  or  mutilation.  The  mines 
are  usually  planted  on  small  country  roads 
used  only  by  the  Inhabitants.  (Security 
forces  patrol  these  areas  on  foot.)  A  large 
majority  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  due 
to  land-mines  "represents  casualties  among 
the  local  bladi  population."  Most  of  the 
mines  are  Russian-made  or  Yogoslsv-made. 

Although  SWAPO  supposedly  would 
accept  "free"  elections  under  Security 
Council  Resolution  385  and  although  the 
ANC  purportedly  supports  free  elections 
and  majority  rule,  they  are  worUng  to  make 
sure  that  all  candidates  would  be  SWAPO 
or  ANC  leaders  or  supporters.  This  assertion 
Is  based  partly  on  the  Political  Program  of 
SWAPO  which  calls  black  political  groups 
and  individuals  who  do  not  follow  Its  line  of 
action  "puppets"  of  South  Africa  and  dis- 
misses their  views  as  "treacherous".  It  is 
alao  baaed  on  the  reported  intimidation  of 
the  local  people  by  the  abduction  or  killing 
of  Ovambo  civilians  and  headmen  and  the 
Ulllng  in  South  Africa  of  blacks  who  coop- 
erate with  the  government  whether  they 
are  black  policemen,  employees  of  govern- 
ment agencies,  or  former  ANC  members 
who  have  left  the  ANC  to  turn  Security  Po- 
liceman or  state  witness.  In  addition  to  an 
intolerance  for  opposition.  SWAPO  especial- 
ly seems  to  be  determined  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  culture  as  individualism  and 
trilMUiam  are  among  the  "reactionary  ten- 
dencies" which  must  be  combatted  accord- 
ing to  the  SWAPO  constitution. 

The  ANC  is  also  responsible  for  numerous 
bombings  of  public  places  in  which  civilians 
have  been  killed,  for  sabotage  attacks,  and 
for  hostage-takings  resulting  in  deaths  of  ci- 
vilians. South  African  incursions  into 
Angola,  Zambia,  and  Mozambique,  which 
the  X7N  has  condemned  as  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, have  been  in  response  to  "murderous 
operations  and  acts  of  sabotage  against  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa. '  perpetrated  by 
terrorists  harbored  in  these  countries. 

The  close  ties  between  SWAPO  and  the 
ANC  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  evidenced  by 
the  leaders  of  these  groups.  Sam  Nujoma 
and  Alfred  Nzo,  being  invited  to  address  the 
26th  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Congress,  at  which  Nujoma  described 
Breshnev  as  a  "devoted,  staunch  fighter  for 
peace,  detente,  freedom  and  the  peoples' 
Independence  and  tireless  champion  of  the 
rights  and  human  dignity  of  all  the  world's 
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people."  Also.  ret»«sentatlves  of  SWAPO 
and  the  ANC  receive  military  and  political 
training  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  majority  of  their  arms  are 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union:  most  of  the 
balance  Is  suppUed  by  Eastern  European 
countriea.  The  extent  of  this  association 
casts  grave  doubts  on  the  Idea  of  the  "spon- 
taneous uprising  of  the  oppressed  people" 
and  Indicates  machinations  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  exaoertiate  the  situation 
In  South  Africa  to  the  Soviets'  benefit  since 
the  Soviet  Union  would  maintain  a  great 
deal  of  influence  if  not  control  over  govem- 
menU  comprised  of  SWAPO  and  the  ANC. 
and  therefore  over  the  mineral  resources  In 
southern  Africa.  The  United  Nations  Is  co- 
operating nicely. 

The  prime  minister  of  South  Africa.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Botha,  in  response  to  UN  actions  has 
stated  that: 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, acting  contrary  to  its  own  charter, 
makes  less  and  less  impression  on  South  Af- 
ricans. Its  unbridled  and  ridiculous  attacks 
on  South  Africa  will  not  distract  us  from 
our  direction  of  evolutionary  development 
and  stable  progress." 

Additionally  the  inconsistency  and  hypoc- 
risy demonstrated  by  the  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General and  the  Security  Council  to 
condemn  the  assassinations,  murders,  and 
abductions  perpetrated  by  SWAPO  while  at 
the  same  time  subjecting  the  South  African 
government  to  "vicious  attacks  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  to  uncalled  for  and  unjusti- 
fied criticism"  by  the  Secretary-General  un- 
derscored their  partisan  stance.  Whatever 
the  purposes  behind  UN  actions  have  been, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  and  are  per- 
petrated has  only  worsened  the  situation. 
The  UN  has.  in  effect,  rendered  itself  inef- 
fective in  any  effort  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment because  of  Its  total  lack  of  impartiality 
and  its  failure  to  listen  to  and  consider  dif- 
ferent perspectives.  Moreover,  the  response 
of  some  of  the  white  South  African  popula- 
tion to  what  they  consider  malicious  criti- 
cism and  to  the  increased  terrorism  support- 
ed by  the  UN  has  been  resistance  to  change 
and  therefore  to  the  reforms  the  govern- 
ment is  instituting.* 


THE  VFW'S  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRA- 
CY SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OP  mw  jxasEY 

IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPIlSSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  Important 
aspects  in  the  socialization  process  of 
American  youth  is  their  education  In 
our  history  and  the  democratic  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  In  order  to  foster  a  better 
understanding  of  what  this  Nation 
stands  for,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  (VFW)  has  for  the  past  19  years 
been  the  sole  sponsor  of  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  scholarship  program.  This 
program,  which  attracts  more  than 
one-quarter  million  participants  from 
over  8.000  schools,  is  one  of  the  few 
national  programs  that  emphasizes 
citizenship  and  duty  to  our  country,  as 
well  as  other  patriotic  virtues  that  at 
times  seem  to  have  been  lost  by  many 
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youth  in  our  Nation.  The  VFW  hu 
and  continues  to  make  a  tremendous 
and  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
country  by  gponsorinc  this  national 
forum  on  citizenship  and  love  of  their 
country.  Their  scholarship  program, 
for  the  five  best  essays  relating  to  pa- 
triotism, totals  $Sl,iM)0,  of  which 
$14,000  goes  to  the  first-place  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  the  1980-81  winner  of  the 
VPW's  Voice  of  Democracy  award  in 
the  national  competition  is  a  young 
constituent  of  mine.  Ms.  Laura  Agos- 
ton.  Her  essay  is  outstanding  and 
moving.  There  is  a  message  for  every- 
one in  it.  and  without  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  it  for  insertion  in  the 
RccoKo.  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  message  follows: 

The  homeroom  bell  has  Just  rung.  A  voice 
over  the  loudspeaker  "Good  morning. 
Would  everyone  please  rise  for  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  and  salute  to  the  flag?"  This  is 
the  way  my  school  days  have  begun  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  And  it  is  something 
I  want  to  remember.  For  my  mornings  are 
drab  and  rxished— stumble  out  of  bed.  throw 
on  some  clothes,  choke  down  breakfast,  run 
for  the  bus— except  for  those  twenty  sec- 
onds. For  those  twenty  seconds,  they  are 
perfect.  I  stand  up  and  look  past  the  many 
different  faces,  past  the  two  girls  who  con- 
tinue to  chat  until  we  sit  down  again,  past 
the  boy  who  remains  seated  and  half-sneer- 
ing at  the  picture  he  sees.  I  look  past  it  all 
and  stare  at  that  small  cloth  rectangle  of 
white,  red,  and  blue.  I  see  something  inside 
that  flag.  I  see  a  person.  I  see  myself.  In  a 
voice  barely  above  a  whisper.  I  shout  to 
anyone  who  cares  to  hear  my  constant  loy- 
alty to  my  country. 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all."  It's  so  familiar  it  is  easy  to  slur  togeth- 
er In  a  droning  voice  so  you  can't  even  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  words  any- 
more. Yet,  even  on  the  thousandth  time,  I 
can't  say  them  lightly.  In  hopes  for  myself, 
hopes  for  the  preservation  of  ideals  I  admire 
and  a  way  of  life  that  nurtures  the  wildest 
variety  of  people,  there  is,  there  can  only 
be,  America.  Liberty,  equality— these  aren't 
corny  impossible  dreams  to  me:  they  are  a 
living,  working,  reality  to  be  striven  towards 
everyday.  A  vision  set  before  our  eyes  in  un- 
forgettable prose  by  the  men  who  founded 
this  nation.  Over  the  castles  of  Europe,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  chose  America.  A  diffi- 
cult decision?  Not  for  them,  because  they 
had  foresight.  Europe  was  experienced  and 
wise,  yes,  but  American  was  young  and 
strong,  with  limitless  possibilities.  What  was 
true  then  is  still  true  today. 

We  have  come  to  expect  from  America  ev- 
erything she  has  to  give,  because  America 
demands  it  of  herself.  We  are  that  self.  I  am 
that  self.  A  part  of  it,  anyway.  A  part  insig- 
nificantly small,  yet  vital,  as  we  all  are  vital. 
My  commitment  to  my  country?  How  can  it 
be  anything  less  than  total  and  lifelong?  I 
am,  I  always  shall  be  exultant  at  her  tri- 
umphs, devasted  by  her  failures.  Patriotism 
isn't  sentimentality,  it's  logic.  The  kind  of 
logic  that  tells  me  that  I  would  be  dimin- 
ished, an  outsider,  in  terms  of  attitude  and 
philosophy  if  I  had  to  live  indefinitely  in 
any  other  nation.  America  takes  everything 
I    have    and    returns    it    with    multiplied 
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strength.  If  I  don't  grow  up  to  buOd  a  monu- 
ment in  marble,  or  to  plant  a  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  the  soil  of  another  planet, 
know  now  of  my  faithfulness  to  my  country. 
The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  Is  over  now  In 
homeroom.  People  remove  their  hands  from 
their  hearts,  and  the  noise  level  rises.  I  have 
affirmed  my  felt-out  and  thought-out  com- 
mitment to  my  country  yet  another  time.  I 
sit  down,  alive  and  whole.  An  American.* 


8EKATOR  PAUL  LAXALT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnfou 

IN  THK  HOnSI  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  i,  1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  &fr.  Speaker.  Colman 
McCarthy,  the  widely  respected,  na- 
tionally syndicated  colunmist,  recently 
wrote  a  colimm  on  Senator  Paot. 
Laxalt  which  is  an  insightful  portrait 
of  a  leftding  conservative  legislator. 
Mr,  McCarthy  is  a  philosophical  liber- 
al, and  so  his  comments  are  especially 
interesting.  I  count  Senator  Laxalt  as 
one  of  America's  great  resources,  and 
so  I  am  pleased  to  share  Mr. 
McCarthy's  commentary  with  my  col- 
leagues: 
(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  6.  19811 

Laxalt.  A  Crxativx  Force  om  thz  Right 

Washimotor.— Influence  stories  have  been 
making  the  rounds  these  past  few  months 
about  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt.  the  Republican 
conservative  from  Nevada  who  is  a  Ronald 
Reagan  confidant.  Laxalt  Is  known  as  Rea- 
gan's eyes  and  ears  In  the  Senate,  these 
audio-visual  skills  presumably  serving  as  a 
White  House  sonar  system  to  probe  sut>- 
merged  senatorial  thought. 

Laxalt  surely  has  influence,  but  to  my 
mind  the  most  revealing  story  about  him  in- 
volves how  he  himself  is  open  to  being  influ- 
enced. 

The  event  happened  in  October,  1977.  The 
Senate  was  debating  legislation  that  would 
empower  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  move  ahead  with  air  bags,  the  much- 
needed  safety  devices  for  automobiles.  In 
the  past.  Laxalt  had  voted  against  the  air 
bags,  as  did  most  other  Senate  conserva- 
tives. 

On  the  morning  of  the  debate.  Laxalt  read 
a  newspaper  article  that  presented  argu- 
ments favoring  air  bags.  He  was  influenced 
by  the  piece.  He  switched  his  vote  that  day 
and  came  out  in  favor  of  air  bags. 

The  next  morning,  Laxalt  took  the  time 
to  hand-write  a  letter  to  the  reporter.  It  was 
a  gracious  note,  one  that  offered  warm 
thanks  to  the  reporter  for  persuasive  in- 
sights. 

Whatever  talents  Laxalt  may  be  using  in 
the  service  of  Ronald  Reagan,  his  presence 
in  national  life  as  a  politician  with  an  open 
and  developing  mind  is  much  the  greater 
benefit.  Laxalt  enhances  American  conser- 
vatism at  a  moment  when  its  riffraff  fac- 
tion, of  which  he  has  not  been  a  part,  is 
more  vocal  than  ever. 

When  I  spent  part  of  a  recent  afternoon 
talking  with  Laxalt  in  his  office,  he  sighed 
about  some  of  the  brethren  who  have 
-strayed  to  the  far-Right  fringes. 

"I  had  the  damndest  experience  once,"  he 
said.  "I  went  to  southern  California  to  speak 
to  a  group  of  the  hard  Right— really  hard, 
the  kind  that  chewed  up  Reagan  for  years 
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because  he  wasn't  conservative  enough.  The 
master  of  ceremonies.  Introducing  me.  was 
going  to  do  me  a  favor  by  quoting  my 
conservative  rating  with  the  American  Con- 
servative Union:  'Our  speaker  has  a  93  per 
cent  conservative  rating,'  he  said.  My  God, 
the  curtain  came  down.  These  people  were 
turned  off.  Tou  know  whjr?  Because  I  was 
seven  per  cent  suspect." 

Laxalt  laughs  uproariously  at  the  story. 
He  enjoys  merriment.  He  is  graced  also  with 
a  detachment  about  politics.  In  1970,  after  a 
term  as  governor  of  Nevada,  he  took  a  sab- 
batical from  politics.  He  stayed  on  the  out- 
side for  four  years.  Laxalt  said  the  time  off 
gave  him  an  invaluable  perspectve:  "I 
learned  personally  that  I  can  walk  away 
from  politics— and  all  the  so-called  power— 
and  not  miss  it  a  bit,  which  is  a  good  feeling. 
It's  good  to  know  you  can  leave  this  busi- 
ness and  you  can  survive  very  nicely.  It 
tends  to  make  you  a  lot  more  independent." 

Another  help  is  to  have  an  independent 
mother  and  father  when  you  are  growing  up 
In  the  open  spaces  of  the  northern  Nevada 
rangelands.  AJs  a  young  buckeroo  finishing 
high  school.  L«.xalt  wanted  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  at  Reno,  but  his  father, 
an  immigrant  Basque  sheepherder.  and  his 
mother,  who  was  to  bear  six  children  in  all, 
were  Catholics.  It  would  be  no  state  school 
or  secular  education  for  this  son. 

Again,  Laxalt  laughs  kindly  at  the  recol- 
lection: My  militant  mother  put  me  behind 
bars  at  Santa  Clara  University  in  California 
with  the  good  Jesuit  fathers.  He  enjoys  rib- 
bing his  liberal  Catholic  friends  that  the 
Jesuits  should  be  blamed  for  how  he  turned 
out. 

Laxalt  is  enjoyable  company,  despite  his 
lizard-skin  boots  and  despite  some  of  the 
frightful  positions  he  has  taken.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  he  voted  against  aid  to 
Nicaragua  and  against  the  Alaska  lands  bill. 
He  backed  draft  registration  and  was  in 
favor  of  aid  for  private  schools.  He  is  a 
booster,  too,  of  James  Watt,  the  bulldozer 
disguised  as  a  secretary  of  Interior. 

What  saves  Laxalt— or  "reduces  culpabil- 
ity." as  his  Jesuits  would  say— is  the  ground- 
ed honesty  of  his  conservatism.  When  he 
speaks  of  a  conservative  virtue  like  self-reli- 
ance, it  is  in  the  contex  of  having  it  bred 
into  his  bones  as  a  way  of  life,  not  picked  up 
later  in  some  boardroom  as  a  handy  ideolo- 
gy. 

"I'm  a  conservative."  he  says,  "because  I 
was  raised  by  parents  who  came  here  not 
speaking  the  language,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  system  through  hard  work,  and 
raised  and  educated  six  of  us.  This  gave  me 
a  philosophy  of  self-reliance  and  respect  for 
the  system  and  its  opportunities." 

That  doesn't  explain  things  completely. 
But  combined  with  Laxalt's  open-minded- 
ness.  integrity,  and  sense  of  detachment,  it's 
a  reason  to  be  grateful  that  Reagan  has  him 
close  by.« 


UJSJS.    "CORPUS  CHRISTI' 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAMD 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  Apnl  25,  1981.  the  UjS. 
Navy's  newest  nuclear  attack  subma- 
rine, the  Corpus  Christi  (SSN-705), 
was  launched  at  Groton.  Conn.  As  you 
can  imagine,  the  reaction  to  the  name 
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of  this  submarine,  which  in  English 
means  "Body  of  Christ,"  has  centered 
on  the  propriety  of  naming  an  instru- 
ment of  untold  destruction  after  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  I  would  Like  to  share 
one  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived urging  that  the  Navy  rename 
its  newest  submarine  more  appropri- 
ately: 

As  United  States  citizens  and  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  are  ap- 
palled by  the  insensitive  proposal  to  name  a 
nuclear  attack  submarine  Corpui  ChrUti 
(The  Body  of  Christ),  and  we  demand  that 
the  submarine  be  immediately  renamed. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  196  parish- 
ioners of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Church 
in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.  I  believe  that 
it  represents  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  my  constituents. 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  the 
opposition  to  the  naming  of  the 
newest  UJS.  nuclear  submarine  I  offer 
this  article  from  the  April  25  Provi- 
dence Journal: 

CoMBERiAin).- The  social  action  arm  for 
the  Religious  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  has 
joined  in  the  criticism  voiced  by  a  Connecti- 
cut Catholic  priest  against  naming  the 
Navy's  next  fast-attack  nuclear  submarine 
the  USS  Corpus  Christi. 

Corpus  Christi  is  a  city  in  Texas,  but  the 
words  also  mean  "body  of  Christ."  in  lAtin. 
The  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Nadolay,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Radio  and  Television  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Hartford,  drew  attention  to 
the  phrase  earlier  this  week  when  he  la- 
beled as  "despicable"  attempts  to  attach  the 
name  to  an  Instrument  that  would  be  identi- 
fied with  "killing"  and  with  "the  worst  sin 
of  mankind,  nuclear  attack.'" 

Sister  Barbara  Riley,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  social  action  group,  the  Office  of  Peace 
and  Justice  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  said  the 
nuns  are  urging  people  to  attend  a  rally  and 
teach-in  at  Griswold  Monument  in  Groton. 
Conn.,  at  10  ajn.,  April  25,  the  day  of  the 
launching. 

Rep.  Elizabeth  Morancy.  D-Providettoe, 
told  House  memtiers  yesterday  that  she 
foimd  the  sutHnarine's  name  "blasphemy  on 
the  part  of  the  U^S.  government"  and  "are 
insults  to  all  who  profess  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  to  all  humankind."  Rep.  Morancy, 
a  Roman  Catholic  nun,  said  she  will  attend 
the  launching  in  Groton  to  protest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  the 
views  of  my  constituents  to  heart  in 
any  consideration  of  changing  Corpus 
Christi's  name  and  to  keep  them  fully 
in  mind  in  the  f  utiu%  naming  of  naval 
vessels.* 


GREELEY  HILL 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCALIPOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  €,  1981 

•  Mr.  COEXHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  from 
the  Modesto  Bee  describing  the  com- 
mendable activities  of  the  citizens  of 
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Oreeley  Hill,  m  former  stace  coach 
stop  in  the  Mother  Lode  country  of 
my  district. 

In  January,  when  a  larce  old  oak 
tree  fell  and  left  the  old  senior  center 
in  ruins,  these  folks  decided  to  begin 
the  rebuilding  project  on  their  own 
rather  than  going  through  the  paper- 
work.  and  waiting  involved  in  getting  a 
Government  grant— although  one 
would  have  been  very  helpful.  They 
got  the  project  underway  by  donating 
labor  and  some  materials,  and  holding 
fundralsing  events  to  buy  the  rest. 
The  same  was  true  with  the  school, 
the  firehouse,  and  the  clubhouse,  aitd 
I  feel  this  should  serve  as  a  refreshing 
reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  great  po- 
tential of  good  old-fashioned  commu 
nlty  spirit,  pride,  and  self-reliance. 
[Prom  the  Modesto  Bee.  Apr.  4.  1»81] 
Obblkt  Hill 


(By  Bob  White) 

OwBLST  Hnx.— Folks  In  this  Mother  Lode 
former  stsce  cosch  stop  pride  themselves  on 
their  community  spirit— certainly  they  don't 
wait  for  the  government  to  get  things  done. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  new  senior  citizens 
building. 

The  town's  old  senior  center  cmme  to  a 
rather  sudden  end  in  January  when  a  big 
old  oak  tree  fell  on  it. 

The  town  would  accept  a  government 
grant  to  rebuild  it.  but  grants  take  reams  of 
paperwork  and  lots  of  waiting. 

And  beside,  "there's  always  so  many 
strings  attached  to  those  grants."  said  Fred 
Leicb.  president  of  the  Oreeley  Community 
Club. 

Instead,  townsfolk  have  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  it  on  their  own. 

"This  way.  we  can  build  it  the  way  we 
want  it. "  L«igh  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
people  In  the  community,  especially  the  old- 
timers,  have  a  lot  of  experience  at  getting 
things  done  without  using  tax  dollars. 

When  a  school  was  needed  years  ago.  local 
folks  got  together  and  built  it  themselves. 
The  Mariposa  County  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict has  since  taken  it  over,  and  has  added 
some  more  classrooms.  But  as  for  the  old 
original  building,  Greeley  Hill  people  donat- 
ed their  labor  and  some  of  the  materials, 
and  held  money-raising  events  to  buy  the 
rest  of  the  materials. 

The  same  was  true  with  the  fire  house, 
the  clubhouse  and  the  old  seniors'  center. 

When  the  old  center  succumbed  to  the 
oak  tree,  there  was  no  doubt  another  would 
be  buUt.  Planning  began  the  following  day. 

The  culprit  oak  and  another  that  was  In 
danger  of  falling  were  used  to  start  the  fund 
drive.  Volunteers  cut  them  up  Into  six  cords 
of  firewood,  then  sold  the  wood  for  $90  a 
cord. 

Loss  of  the  old  structure  was  quite  a  blow 
to  the  senior  citizens  group  because  the 
building,  though  very  small,  was  in  constant 
use.  Lunch  was  served  there  dally  as  part  of 
the  nutrition  program  provided  by  the  Cen- 
tral Sierra  Area  Agency  on  Aging. 

The  agency  also  used  the  building  to  pro- 
vide information,  referral  and  paralegal 
services  to  the  elderly. 

The  smior  citizens  group  was  proud  of 
that  old  building.  The  seniors  didn't  actual- 
ly build  it;  it  used  to  be  a  storage  shed  and 
outhouse  for  the  community  center  next 
door.  But  in  1976,  some  volunteers  went  In 
and  fixed  it  up  as  a  meeting  place. 

The  nutrition  program  and  some  of  the 
other    activities    from    the    senior    citizen 
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center  have  been  moved  into  the  commuitlty 
clubhouse  temporarily. 

The  Agency  on  Aging  has  indicated  It 
might  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  money 
to  help  equip  the  kitchen  of  the  new  build- 
ing, but  people  here  have  already  started 
pltchlnc  In  to  help  raise  the  rest  of  the  esti- 
mated $30,000  to  $U,000  cost  of  materials. 

Leonard  Deutsch  donated  some  pigs  to  be 
auctioned  off,  and  women  have  gone  to 
work  on  quilts,  bedspreads  and  afghans  to 
be  sold  at  the  auction. 

Leigh  said  money  also  will  be  raised 
through  public  dinners  and  breakfasts,  and 
each  local  household  Is  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute $10. 

Leigh,  whose  club  is  coordinating  the 
project,  said  he's  not  sure  when  construc- 
tion will  start.  "It  depends  on  how  fast  we 
raise  the  money  to  buy  the  materials,"  he 
said. 

As  for  the  cost  of  labor,  there  won't  be 
any.  "The  people  here  will  pitch  in  to  build 
it,"  Leigh  said. 

The  construction  plans  are  being  drawn 
up  by  Realtor  Larry  Schutt  with  technical 
advice  from  Mariposa  County  officials,  and 
carpenter  C.  E.  Penland  will  help  ramrod 
construction. 

Oreeley  Hill  dates  back  to  1849.  when  the 
Dudley  family  set  up  a  stage  stop  here  and 
the  Bean  family  established  a  steam-operat- 
ed sawmill,  according  to  Bemice  Stewart, 
who  used  to  teach  at  the  old  school  house. 
Another  early-day  resident  was  Horace 
Greeley,  but  not  the  famous  Journalist. 
Stewart  said. 

The  main  industries  used  to  be  mining 
and  logging.  Now  it's  pretty  much  Just  log- 
ging, although  some  of  the  mines  that  shut 
down  during  World  War  II  are  starting  to 
open  up  again. 

There  aren't  too  many  Jobs  to  be  found 
here,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that,  while  the  community  is  growing,  most 
of  those  moving  in  are  retired  people. 


They  don't  have  much  argument  with 
County  Supervisor  Eugene  Dalton,  who  rep- 
resents this  area.  He's  the  one  who  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  cutting  up  the  old  oak  to 
start  the  fund  drive,  someone  pointed  out. 

And  he  does  what  he  can  to  get  his  dis- 
trict its  fair  share  of  the  county  larder,  but 
"he  has  to  politic  with  four  other  supervi- 
sors, and  sometimes  they  gang  up  on  him, " 
someone  else  said. 

People  here  wouldn't  mind  seeing  the 
county  kick  in  a  little  money  for  the  senior 
citizens  project,  and  Dalton  has  said  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  about  that. 

But  the  local  folks  are  philosophical  about 
it.  If  the  county  comes  through,  fine:  it 
would  be  appreciated.  If  it  doesn't,  the  new 
building  is  going  to  get  built  anyway.  The 
community  has  done  it  before,  and  it  can  do 
it  again. 

That  community  spirit  is  one  of  the 
things  newcomers  Bob  Scannel  and  his  wife 
Irene  love  about  Greeley  Hill.  They  said 
they  fell  in  love  with  this  area  and  its 
people  two  years  ago  during  a  vacation  trip 
along  Highway  49. 

Tired  of  the  "hurry-up  pace"  and  the  "dis- 
trust and  apparent  uncaring "  of  people  in 
the  big  city.  Scannel  went  back  home  to  Los 
Angeles,  quit  his  Job  as  a  computer  supply 
salesman  and  the  family  moved  here.* 


May  6,  1981 


RUNAWAY  TAXES  MAY  DRIVE 
US  ALL  TO  WELFARE 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSB  or  RKPRXSSNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  May  10,  marks  the  day  in 
which  the  average  American  worker 
stops  worlUng  to  pay  his  taxes  and 
starts  working  for  himself.  Every  dime 
he  has  earned  from  January  1  until 
that  day  will  be  consvuned  by  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

This  situation  has  gotten  so  out  of 
hand  that  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
point  where  the  total  value  of  public 
assistance  benefits  paid  to  a  welfare 
family  Is  close  to  catching  up  with  the 
take-home  pay  of  the  average  wage- 
earner  trying  to  support  his  family. 

To  demonstrate  Just  how  serious  the 
problem  of  runaway  taxation  has 
t>ecome,  I  would  like  to  offer,  to  my 
colleagues,  a  recent  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Saratogian  (N.Y.)  news- 
paper. This  excellent  piece  graphically 
illustrates  why  this  Congress  must 
support  President  Reagan  in  his  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  tax  burden  of  all 
Americans  across  the  board. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WoRKXR's  Tax  Bill  Hrrs  Shocking 
Proportions 

As  President  Reagan  prepares  to  address  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  tonight  to  push  his 
economic  program,  the  Tax  Foundation 
Inc.,  a  tax  research  group,  has  come  out 
with  some  shocking  figures. 

According  to  the  group,  the  average 
American  spends  nearly  three  hours  of  his 
work  day  earning  money  to  pay  federal, 
state  and  local  taxes— the  largest  single  item 
in  the  family  budget. 

A  typical  U.S.  worker  labors  two  hours 
and  49  minutes  during  an  eight-hour  day  to 
pay  his  tax  bill,  the  group  says.  Meanwhile, 
it  takes  a  worker  88  minutes  a  day  to  cover 
his  next  highest  expense,  housing  and 
household  operation. 

Federal  taxes,  the  group  says,  claim  one 
hour  and  56  minutes  of  a  worker's  day. 
State  and  local  taxes  take  another  53  min- 
utes worth  of  a  worker's  earnings. 

When  taxation  reaches  the  point  where  a 
worker  is  spending  more  than  a  third  of  his 
day— or  nearly  two  days  out  of  each  five-day 
week— earning  money  to  pay  his  tax  bill,  it 
is  obviously  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our 
system. 

The  greatest  pressure  against  the  budget 
cuts  proposed  by  President  Reagan  is 
coming  from  those  who  fear  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  social  programs.  And  indeed, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  write  off  the  truly 
needy  In  our  society. 

But  unless  something  is  done,  we  may  all 
need  the  help  of  social  programs. 

The  welfare  of  all  segments  of  society  is 
certainly  an  important  concern  of  govern- 
ment on  all  levels,  from  local  to  federal.  But 
when  it  is  costing  that  much  to  accomplish 
our  goals,  we  have  to  think  there's  a  better 
way.* 


May  6,  1981 
HONORING  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  nxnrois 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPKBSEMTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Frank  Annxtnzio,  was  recent- 
ly honored  by  Goodwill  Industries  of 
Chicago  and  Cook  County,  111.,  as  the 
"Public  Servant  of  the  Year."  Frank 
received  this  award  at  a  luncheon  in 
his  honor  on  April  23.  and  was  doubly 
honored  when  Gov.  James  Thompson 
issued  a  formal  proclamation  naming 
April  23  as  Frank  Annunzio  Day  in  our 
State.  Since  Governor  Thompson  is 
the  leading  Republican  in  Illinois  and 
Frank  Amnnfzio  is  one  of  our  leading 
Democrats,  this  event  underscores 
Frank's  public  service  and  well-de- 
served popularity. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  Goodwill 
Industries  for  the  occasion,  the  organi- 
zation declared: 

It  is  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
that  no  one  who  encountered  problems  or 
who  espoused  causes  has  ever  had  his  com- 
munications Ignored  by  his  Congressman,  if 
his  Congressman  were  Frank  Annunzio. 

Hard  working  and  responsive.  Congress- 
man Annunzio  personifin  public  service  at 
its  best— a  statesman  who  is  in  touch  with 
the  people. 

His  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  is  a  matter  of 
public  record,  but  little  known  Is  his  direct 
assistance  to  Goodwill  Industries  when 
called  upon  by  Goodwill  trustees  for  his 
support.  He  diligently  pursued  the  matter 
to  its  successful  conclusion. 

Such  quiet  acts  of  dedicated  service,  re- 
peated hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  times 
during  his  Congressional  career,  have  won 
him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Chica- 
go-land community  and  merits  recognition. 

And  Governor  Thompson  said  in  his 
proclamation: 

Stats  op  Illinois,  Pkoclamation 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Prank  Annunzio, 
Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
continually  espouses  the  needs  of  his  Chica- 
go constituency  on  the  national  level  and  is 
vigilant  in  his  pursuit  of  answers  to  local 
problems:  and 

Whereas,  he  has  exhibited  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  well-being  of  others 
and,  thus,  exemplifies  outstanding  state- 
craft in  his  devotion  to  duty;  and 

Whereas,  because  he  has  expressed 
through  his  actions  advocacy  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged,  he  is  being  hon- 
ored by  Goodwill  Industries; 

Therefore.  I.  James  R.  Thompson.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  April 
23.  1981,  to  be  FRANK  ANNUNZIO  DAY  in 
Illinois  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
public  service  to  the  people  of  our  state. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  sixteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
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Year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  and  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third. 

Jamks  R.  Thompson, 

Governor. 

Many  of  Frank's  friends  and  col- 
leagues also  sent  congratulatory  mes- 
sages on  "Frank  Annunzio  Day",  and 
some  of  these  included: 

[Telegram] 
Hon.  Frank  Annottzio, 
Care  Peon  Markey.  Chicago  Goodwill,  Chi- 
cago, IIL: 
My  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  re- 
ceipt of  the  Chicago  Goodwill  Public  Serv- 
ant of  the  Year  Award.  It  is  especially  fit- 
ting that  your  award  be  presented  on  April 
23,  Shakespeare's  birthday,  for  no  one  has 
better  followed  Shakespeare's  admonition 
to  the  public  servant  to  "Let  all  the  ends 
thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's 
and  Truth's."  May  we  all  leam  from  your 
example. 

Sincerely, 

SmNST  R.  Yates, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Telegram] 

Hon.  Frank  Anitonzio, 
Care  Peggy  Markey,    Goodwill   Industries, 
120  South  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  IIL 
Dear  Frank:  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  unable 
to  attend  this  luncheon,  but  wanted  to  send 
my  congratulations  to  you  for  being  named 
"Public  Servant  of  the  Year."  Frank,  you 
surely  deserve  this  honor,  and  are  undoubt- 
edly worthy  of  this  award. 
Your  friend, 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Mailgram] 
Congressman  Frank  ANNimzio, 
Care  Peggy  Markey,   Goodwill  Industries, 
Chicago,  IIL 
Dear  Frank:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  in  at- 
tendance on  the  occasion  of  your  being  hon- 
ored by  Goodwill  Industries.  Your  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  and  contributions 
to  your  constituency  are  deservant  of  such 
an  honor.  Congratulations  and  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

Harold  Washincton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Telegram] 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  13,  1981. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 

Care  Goodwill  Industries,  Attention  Peggy 
Markey,  Chicago,  lU. 
Congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  being 
selected  Public  Servant  of  the  Year.  It  is  a 
fitting  and  well-deserved  honor  for  a  long 
term  dedicated  servant  of  the  people.  I 
know  the  citizens  of  the  Eleventh  District  of 
niinois  are  Justly  proud. 

I  regret  that  a  prior  commitment  pre- 
cludes my  being  present  to  personally 
convey  my  congratulations,  but  they  are, 
nonetheless,  sincere. 

Gus  Savage, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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[Mailgram] 

Oaklawn,  III., 
April  23.  l$8t. 
Congressman  Frank  Annunzio, 
Raybum  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Sorry  to  be  late.  Congratulations  on  your 
award  as  Public  Servant  of  the  Year.  It  was 
well  deserved. 

Martt  Rosso. 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Telegram) 
Chicago  Heart  Association, 

Chicago,  IIL,  AprU  23,  19S1. 

Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
Chicago,  lU. 

It  is  my  extreme  pleasure  to  be  the  bearer 
of  congratulations  on  behalf  of  the  board  of 
governors,  the  volunteers,  and  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Heart  Association  in  saying  amen 
to  the  award  Public  Servant  of  the  Year  be- 
stowed on  you  by  Goodwill  Industries.  The 
only  change  we  would  make  In  the  title  is  its 
time  frame,  for  your  record  of  concern  and 
accomplishments  for  the  Chicago  metro- 
community  does  not  stand  just  one  year. 
The  title  of  your  award  should  read  Public 
Servant  of  the  Century. 

Warmest  regards. 

Ratmond  M.  Restivo, 

Executive  Director. 

Considering  Frank's  long  career  in 
public  service— he  was  first  elected  to 
the  89th  Congress  in  November  1964. 
and  prior  to  that  he  was  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  from 
1949  to  1952— it  comes  as  no  surprise 
to  many  of  us  who  know  him  well  that 
our  Governor  proclaimed  a  special  day 
honoring  Frank.  We  are  only  sur- 
prised that  such  an  honor  has  not 
come  sooner,  for  he  has  long  been 
known  as  a  champion  of  the  people- 
not  only  representing  his  constituents 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but 
a  man  whose  patriotism  knows  no 
botmds.  a  representative  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, with  a  special  place  in  his  heart 
for  the  average  person  who  needs 
help.  He  has  fought  for  the  rights  of 
consumers,  veterans,  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  and  minorities 
with  equal  vigor. 

Through  the  years,  his  dedication 
and  compassion  have  been  recognized 
by  a  myriad  of  organizations  who  have 
aciuiowledged  his  services  where  their 
own  special  awards  and  these  have  in- 
cluded: 

Awards  received  and  organisation  mem- 
berships: 

"Knight  Crass  of  Polooia  Restituta 
Order,"  highest  civilian  award  given  by  the 
Polish  Government  in  Exile— 1978. 

-Grande  Ufficiale  deU'Ordine"  (Italy's 
highest  civilian  medal)  from  the  Republic  of 
Italy— 1978. 

Distinguished  Service  Award.  FoUsh 
American  Congress,  niinois  Division— 197S. 

Distinguished  Legislator  Award.  United 
HeUenic  Voters  of  minois-1978. 

Philip  A.  Hart  Public  Service  Award,  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America— 1977. 

DePaul  University  Alumni  Award,  for  dis- 
tinguished leadership,  achievement,  and 
service  in  the  community— 1977. 
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Ifareooi  Award.  Order  Sana  of  Italy  In 
America— Itrr. 

Beet  Irti*-'-*-"-  Award.  PoUah  American 
PoUUcal  Ue^iie.  Chicago,  nunoto— lt76. 

"Man  of  Uw  Tear"  Award.  United  PoUab 
American  OoundL  Chica«o.  nilnoto— 1978. 

Pope  John  SOU  Award.  Italian  Catholic 
PMeraticn.  Chleaio.  IlUnois-1973. 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award.  Combined  Vet- 
erans Aaodatlon  of  minoia-1973. 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award.  National  He- 
mot>hilia  Foundation.  Chlcaco.  lUlnots— 
19TX 

Merit  Award.  Poliah-American  Concress. 
niinoia  DiTiiion— 197X 

CoDcranlonal  Award  for  Outatandinc  nil- 
noia  Veteran  LeclalaUve  Leader.  Illinois  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion— 1971. 

Honorad  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Interfaith 
Dinner  Dance  aponaored  by  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  Magen  David  Adom.  Israel's  offi- 
cial Red  Croaa  Servleeo— 1971. 

Captive  Natloaa  Proclamation  Medal.  Cap- 
UTe  Natloui  Committee.  Chicago— 1970. 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award.  Justinian  Soci- 
ety of  Lawyers.  Chicago.  IIlinoia-1969. 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award.  Joint  Civic 
Comnrfttee  of  Italian  Americana.  Chicago. 
Illinoia-1969. 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award.  Italian-Ameri- 
can Police  Aasodation.  Chicago.  Illinois— 
19«& 

"Man  of  the  Tear"  Award,  Gregorian  So- 
ciety. Chicago,  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  education— 19ft5. 

President.  Dlinota  SUte  Society.  1967- 
1968. 1968-1968. 

Knights  of  Colimibus — 4th  Degree. 

Bishop  SheU  Medal.  CathoUc  Youth  Orga- 
nintian-1949. 

General  Chairman  of  the  Villa  Scalabrinl 
Development  Fund  (Italian  Old  Peoples 
Home). 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  know  Prahk 
are  well  aware  of  his  hard  work  and 
invaluable  contributions  in  this  Cham- 
ber. I  know  we  all  share  Framk's  pride 
in  this  special  reoocnition  and  wish 
him  continued  success  and  fulfill- 
ment— it  goes  without  saying  the  he 
will  continue  to  find  these  in  serving 
his  fellow  citizens.* 


NEW  POUCY  NEEDED  ON 
NAMIBIA? 
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I  have  peraonal  knowledge  is  the 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion—usuaally  known  as  SWAPO— 
which  is  completely  armed  with  Rus- 
sian weapons,  supported  by  20.000 
Cuban  troops  at  the  SWAPO  bases  in 
Angola,  and  trained  by  Russian. 
Cuban,  and  East  German  technicians. 
These  SWAPO  terrorists  are  carrying 
on  a  constant  guerrilla  campaign  of 
violence  across  the  border  against  the 
black  civilian  population  of  northern 
Namibia  for  the  Soviet  bloc.  Congress 
should  forbid  the  U.N.  use  of  hard- 
earned  American  tax  dollars  to  finance 
SWAPO. 

The  United  States  has  a  basic  na- 
tional security  interest  in  preventing 
this  Soviet  takeover  of  yet  another 
country  in  Africa.  The  southwest  coast 
of  Namibia  has  the  only  deep  water 
port  between  Cape  Town  and  Luanda. 
Angola.  1,500  miles  to  the  north,  capa- 
ble of  being  lised  by  the  Russians  as  a 
nuclear  submarine  t>ase.  Moreover,  Na- 
mibia not  only  has  the  largest  urani- 
um mine  In  the  world,  but  also  pos- 
sesses one-sixth  of  all  the  uranium  in 
the  free  world,  as  well  as  vast  re- 
sources of  copper,  zinc,  diamonds,  and 
other  minerals. 

In  Soviet  hands,  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  Atlantic,  bisect  the  oil 
lifeline  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
deny  to  the  West  access  to  these  vast 
uranium  and  other  resouirces. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  article- 
May  1,  1981— by  Don  Oberdorfer  is 
some  evidence  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment may  be  moving  toward  a  more 
sensible  foreign  policy  in  Africa. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  told  Afri- 
can nations  that  It  Is  willing  to  lead  the  way 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Naml- 
blan  conflict  but  will  abandon  the  effort 
unless  there  are  realistic  prospects  of  sue- 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OBOMSU 
m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKHTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  President  Reagan  has  announced 
a  new  foreign  policy  that  calls  for  UJS. 
opposition  to  Soviet-sponsored  terror- 
ist groups  camouflaged  as  local  "liber- 
ation" activities,  it  is  time  for  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  blow  that  whistle  on  fur- 
ther use  of  U.S.  tax  dollars  by  the 
United  Nations  to  subsidize  Soviet- 
sp<»isored  terrorists. 

This  year  U.S.  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  nearly  $600  mil- 
lion to  the  U  Jf .  budget,  nearly  25  per- 
cent of  the  totaL  The  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  will  spend  millions 
of  dollars,  including  U.S.  taxpayer  dol- 
lars, to  equip,  finance,  and  train  ter- 
rorists. One  particular  group  of  which 
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tections  and  implementation  guarantees  for 
groups  within  Namibia  before  an  election  to 
choose  an  independent  government  there. 

Tliis  approach  would  be  facilitated  by  an 
improved  "regional  climate"  flowing  from 
the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  and  Soviet  forces 
from  Angola,  in  the  administration  view. 

VJ&.  disengagement  from  the  Namibia 
effort  If  It  cannot  find  a  way  to  work  pro- 
ductively with  blade  African  sUtes.  South 
Africa  and  the  lour  other  Western  nations- 
Britain.  Prance.  West  Germany  and 
Canada— that  have  comprised  the  "contact 
group"  seeking  to  arrange  a  settlement. 

The  next  step  toward  a  solution,  after  Se- 
curity Council  proceedings  this  week  in  New 
Tork.  is  a  scheduled  meeting  Sunday  in 
Rome  of  foreign  ministers  of  the  'contact 
group"  nations,  including  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  M.  Halg.  Jr. 

After  that,  the  United  SUtes  expects  an 
airing  of  the  issues  with  South  African  For- 
eign Minister  Roelof  (Pik)  Botha,  who  is 
scheduled  to  visit  Washington  May  15,  and 
further  detailed  discussions  by  senior  offi- 
cials of  the  contact  group  nations  who  are 
to  gather  here  in  the  second  half  of  May. 

Crocker.  In  his  recent  visit  to  Angola,  told 
the  Luanda  government  that  the  United 
States  will  not  establish  diplomatic  relations 
without  a  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department  official. 

Crocker  was  not  asked  for.  nor  did  he  give, 
assurances  that  the  administration  will  not 
support  UNITA.  an  Angolan  guerrilla  fac- 
tion led  by  Jonas  Savimbl.  who  opposes  the 
Luanda  government,  the  State  Department 
official  said. 

The  official  said,  "There  have  been  no  de- 
cisions taken  to  become  involved  in  direct 
support  of  Savimbi,  nor  is  there  any  plan  to 
do  so  In  terms  of  tangible  support." 

However,  the  official  called  Savimbi  "a 
genuine  and  legitimate  nationalist  leader" 
and  said  it  is  "a  simple  political  fact"  that 
"there  will  be  no  peace  in  Angola  until  (Sa- 
vimbl's]  people  have  a  cut  of  the  pie." 

How  a  political  compromise  between  the 
Angolan  government  and  Savimbi  might  be 
arranged  is  "not  for  us  to  say,"  the  U.S.  offi- 
cial said.* 
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This  message  was  taken  to  12  African 
countries  earlier  this  month  by  Chester  A. 
Crocker,  who  has  been  nominated  to  be  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  African  affairs, 
according  to  a  SUte  Department  briefing 
for  reporters  yesterday. 

The  possibility  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration might  "disengage"  from  an  unpro- 
ductive International  effort  on  Namibia  was 
"not  a  threat  but  a  reality,"  said  a  SUte  De- 
partment official  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  Crocker  trip.  He  cannot  be  named  under 
the  ground  rules  of  the  briefing. 

The  new  U.S.  administration  had  "a  limit- 
ed and  finite  amount  of  capital"  to  expend 
on  foreign  affairs  and  therefore  will  not 
continue  major  efforU  In  an  area  likely  to 
produce  failure.  Crocker  is  said  to  have  told 
the  Africans. 

In  the  case  of  Namibia,  the  thinly  popu- 
lated but  mineral-rich  land  between  South 
Africa  and  Angola,  the  administration  sees 
three  choices: 

A  fruitless  attempt  to  pursue  a  settlement 
under  the  original  terms  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  resolution  435.  which  continues  to 
be  strongly  backed  by  African  "front-line 
sUtes '  but  has  been  "something  of  a  dead 
letter"  for  at  least  a  year,  in  the  view  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

A  ■strengthened  and  reinforced"  resolu- 
tion 435  involving  formal  constitutional  pro- 


PROGRESS  ON  ETHICS  IN  THE 
HOUSE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  nroiAMA 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday,  May  6,  1981.  into  the  Con- 

CRESSIOIf  AL  RECOIU): 

Pmogkess  on  Ethics  in  the  House 
A  group  of  Hoosier  religious  leaders  re- 
cently asked  me  what  Congress  had  done  to 
restore  Its  integrity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people.  By  asking  that  question 
they  showed  a  concern  I  have  often  noted 
among  voters  In  Indiana:  Hoosiers  want 
elected  officials  who  are  honest  and 
straightforward.  My  response  was  that  the 
House's  record  of  dealing  with  the  miscon- 
duct of  memt>ers  Is  not  as  good  as  It  should 
be.  I  added,  however,  that  the  record  of  the 
last  four  years  Is  encouraging. 

Every  Congressman  hears  complainU 
about  the  misconduct  of  his  colleagues.  The 
so-called  "AtMcam "  affair  (In  which  several 
legislators   took   money    from   government 


agenU  who  pretended  to  represent  Arab 
sheiks)  has  served  to  make  these  oomplainU 
sharper  than  ever.  Extreme  displeasure  at 
the  wrongdoing  of  legislators  is  fuUy  Justi- 
fied, but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
some  very  real  progress  on  ethics  in  the 
House. 

The  past  few  years,  tiave  marked  a  most 
significant  period  in  the  history  of  tt>e 
House.  For  too  long  a  time  the  House's  han- 
dling of  charges  of  lU  own  members'  mis- 
conduct had  been  anything  but  diligent  In 
recent  sessions,  however,  the  situation  has 
improved  dramatically.  This  week  the 
House  took  another  step  forward.  The  sixth 
member  convicted  In  Abacam  resigned  after 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  recommended  that  he  be  expelled. 

The  very  number  of  recent  disciplinary  ac- 
tions against  members  shows  a  newfound 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  take 
its  code  of  conduct  seriously.  Besides  mem- 
bers who  have  resigned  because  of  impend- 
ing disciplinary  action,  the  House  has  pun- 
ished six  members  in  the  past  four  years. 
Such  action  goes  far  beyond  the  single  case 
in  which  a  member  was  punished  in  the  pre- 
vious nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. Before  the  committee  was  set  up  only 
21  members  had  been  censured  or  expelled 
in  the  House's  history. 

More  important  than  numbers  of  disci- 
plinary actions  are  the  changing  cinnmi- 
stances  in  which  the  House  has  seen  fit  to 
move  against  members  whose  behavior  has 
reflected  discreditably  on  the  House.  In  the 
past  the  House  usually  did  not  act  against  a 
member  who  was  facing  punishment  in 
court.  Between  1021  and  1969,  for  example, 
the  House  was  silent  even  though  several  of 
iU  members  were  convicted  in  court  of 
crimes  nuiging  from  bribery  to  income  tax 
evasion.  Lately,  however,  members'  convic- 
tions in  court  have  automatically  triggered 
separate  disciplinary  proceedings  in  the 
House.  In  the  past,  it  was  generally  the 
practice  of  the  House  not  to  discipline  a 
member  for  misconduct  that  occurred  in  a 
previous  Congress  if  the  member's  constitu- 
ents knew  of  the  misconduct  but  re-elected 
him  to  Congress  nonetheless.  The  House  de- 
parted from  that  tradition  last  session,  ac- 
knowledging that  action  in  such  a  case 
might  be  necessary  to  protect  the  House's 
repuUtion. 

The  manner  in  which  members  are  now 
punished  for  misconduct  Is  further  evidence 
that  the  House  is  getting  serious  about  Its 
code  of  conduct.  In  the  past  the  principal 
punishments  were  censure,  exclusion,  and 
expulsion.  Censure  has  often  been  perceived 
as  too  lenient,  because  it  involves  only 
public  rebuke.  Exclusion,  at  least  as  punish- 
ment for  misconduct,  has  not  been  available 
since  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  in 
1969.  Expulsion  has  been  applied  infre- 
quently—three times  prior  to  1980.  and  then 
only  for  treason.  In  recent  proceedings  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct has  been  recommending  more  appro- 
priate punishments.  One  example  is  expul- 
sion on  grounds  of  corruption.  Another  is 
censure  combined  with  a  stiff  fine  or  with 
the  loss  of  a  subcommittee  chairmanship. 
The  committee  has  also  had  support  on  the 
floor.  Every  member  against  whom  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  action  has  been 
punished. 

The  rules  in  the  House  which  set  the 
bounds  of  accepUble  behavior  for  members 
and  establish  the  mechanisms  through 
which  misconduct  is  recognized  and  pun- 
ished have  undergone  major  changes  in  the 
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last  several  sessions.  The  present  code  of 
conduct  and  rules  on  financial  disclosure 
were  adopted  in  1968.  Generally  regarded  as 
wealL.  they  were  improved  by  amendmenU 
in  1977.  Among  other  things,  the  amend- 
menU limited  outside  earnings,  required 
fuller  financial  disclosure,  and  strengthened 
restrictions  on  the  acceptance  of  gifU  from 
those  with  a  direct  interest  in  legislation 
before  Congress.  In  1980  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  adopted  rules  to  provide  for 
the  replacement  of  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee or  a  subcommittee  upon  his  convic- 
tion in  court  of  a  serious  crime  or  his  cen- 
sure in  the  House.  Further  changes  are 
being  considered. 

Most  of  us  in  Congress  are  deeply  dis- 
tressed by  reporU  of  misconduct  among 
members.  We  respect  the  Institution  of  Con- 
gress, recognize  lU  important  role  in  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  want  to  see  It  fulfill  that 
role  with  honor.  We  know  that  most  mem- 
bers conduct  themselves  according  to  high 
ethical  and  professional  standards,  but  we 
also  appreciate  the  unusual  pressures  that 
weigh  down  upon  public  officials.  Almost  all 
of  us  agree  with  our  constituenU,  who 
abhor  the  wrongdoing  of  members  and  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  police  itself.  It  Is 
unclear  whether  the  House  can  adequately 
discipline  members,  but  I  hope  It  will  im- 
prove. If  it  does,  it  will  certainly  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  government.* 


EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION 
PROGRAM  NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CAUFOBMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, damaging  earthquakes  have  visited 
most  parts  of  these  United  States. 
They  strike  from  border  to  border, 
coast  to  coast,  and  beyond  to  Guam. 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Antilles.  One 
of  the  greatest  convxilsed  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  near  New  Madrid.  Mo.,  in 
1811  and  1812. 

We  rememljer  the  death  and  de- 
struction an  earthquake  can  cause  to  a 
heavily  populated  area  from  the  up- 
heaval that  felled  much  of  San  Fran- 
cisco just  75  years  ago.  The  death  and 
fure  loss  in  San  Francisco  could  have 
been  substantially  prevented  had 
there  been  a  way  to  predict  those 
shocks  that  nattered  the  city  in  1906. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  approved  $1.5  million 
in  authorization  to  start  a  program,  at 
locations  in  California,  designed  to 
help  predict  earthquakes.  The  funding 
would  enable  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  to  begin  the  first  phase  of  an 
operational  earthquake  prediction  net- 
work there. 

An  analysis  made  last  year  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil gave  the  likelihood  of  a  major 
quake— 8.3  magnitude— along  the  San 
Andreas  and  Hayward  Faults  in  Cali- 
fornia. Within  30  yeai-s,  there  is  an  es- 
timated 50  percent  chance  of  a  major 
quake  along  the  southern  fault  and  a 
somewhat    lesser    chance    along    the 
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northern  faults.  An  8.3  magnitude 
quake  in  a  populated  area  would  cause 
severe  damage  and  heavy  casualties. 
The  National  Security  Council  analy- 
sis concludes  that  the  United  States  is 
essentially  imprepared  for  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe. 

The  f  imdlng  authorizatitm  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  is  being  considered  now 
under  joint  referral  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
program  to  be  funded  would  take  the 
instnunentation  of  seismic  movements 
out  of  the  present  research  mode  and 
begin  a  geographically  convrehenslve 
network  permitting  data  analysis  on 
an  immediate,  24-hour  basis.  The  re- 
sults, we  are  advised,  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  chances  of  predict- 
ing the  next  earthquake.  Warning 
could  save  lives  and  reduce  property 
loss.  This  would  mean  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  not  only  locally  but  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Accurate  pre- 
diction would  cause  savings  far  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  instnmientation  net- 
work. 

Techniques  developed  through  this 
program  would  have  application  in 
other  seismic  areas  of  the  coimtry.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  needed  instrumentaUon  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Earth  is  a  stem 
landlord,  and  we  are  merely  tenants  at 
sufferance.  Although  nature  has 
blessed  our  land,  we  can  do  little  or 
nothing  to  stay  its  hand  when  it  looses 
havoc. 

Among  familiar  natural  catastro- 
phes, none  has  the  destructive  poten- 
tial of  an  earthquake.  Understanding 
of  what  can  happen  to  one  of  our  large 
cities  must  not  be  allowed  to  fade  from 
our  minds.  Survivors  are  stUl  among 
us  who  vividly  recall  the  1906  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  It  is  hard  for  us 
now  to  comprehend  the  terror,  suffer- 
ing, and  loss  which  that  cataistrophe 
brought.  Over  600  people  died.  Proper- 
ty destroyed  had  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately $400  million.  I  should  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  personal 
story  that  one  of  the  survivors  recent- 
ly provided  to  me.  Her  account,  which 
follows,  is  a  starit  reminder  of  what  we 
continue  to  face  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate warning: 

The  Gbcat  Sam  Francisco  Eakthquakx— A 
Subvivob's  Stort 

More  than  once.  April  18  has  been  a  mo- 
mentous day  in  American  history.  Some  re- 
member it  as  the  date  of  Paul  Revere  s  mid- 
night ride.  But  131  years  later  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, another  historic  event  took  place.  The 
following  sketch  written  by  Lucille  Smith 
Carter,  an  83-year-old  woman  now  living  in 
Indian  Wells.  California,  recalls  the  havoc 
wrought  on  that  Wednesday  morning  in 
1906.  Lucille  was  8V%  years  old  when  the 
great  San  Francisco  earthquake  rocked  the 
earth.  These  are  her  words: 

April  18.  1906.  was  a  very  eventful  day  for 
every  one  living  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  earthquake,  and  it  is  almost  un- 
believable that  the  earth  could  shake  so  vio- 
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lently  tbmt  hundreds  of  buildings  were  dsm- 
■ced  or  entirely  destroyed.  There  were  five 
of  us  In  our  family.  We  llyed  in  a  two-story 
buildlnc  across  from  a  park.  My  bedroom 
was  next  to  the  back  porch.  On  that  porch. 
my  mother  had  two  washtubs  and  a  boiler 
hanglnc  on  the  wall.  The  momins  of  the 
ISth.  my  mother  was  to  go  to  the  hospital 
for  surgery.  My  brother  was  6  months  old. 
and  my  father  was  up  heating  him  a  bottle. 
I  wakened  to  the  most  terrible  noise  I  have 
ever  heard.  Everything  on  the  back  porch 
was  being  thrown  off  the  wall,  and  every- 
thing In  the  neighborhood  was  being  either 
torn  up.  thrown  down,  or  smashed. 

I  slept  in  a  brass  bed  and  found  myself 
dinging  to  the  bars  <m  the  headboard  to 
keep  from  falling  out  of  the  bed.  For  a  child 
of  8.  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  was 
happening.  When  the  shaking  stopped.  I 
ran  Into  my  parents'  bedroom.  My  father 
told  us  we  had  had  a  terrible  earthquake 
and  more  than  likely  would  be  needing  food 
In  the  next  few  days.  He  took  a  large 
dishtowel  and  ran  around  the  comer  to  a 
little  bakery.  The  baker  was  there  and  told 
my  father  to  take  aU  he  wanted  because  he 
and  his  family  were  leaving.  When  my 
father  got  back  to  the  house,  two  friends  of 
hte  were  there  with  two  horses  and  buggies. 
They  had  been  on  the  way  to  have  break- 
fast with  us.  One  buggy  was  to  take  my 
mother  and  father  to  the  hopsital.  and  the 
other,  to  take  the  children  to  friends  In  the 
Mission  District.  As  It  turned  out.  there  was 
no  breakfast:  and  we  all  left  for  the  lumber 
company  where  my  father  was  foreman. 

As  we  were  driving  out  of  the  City,  an  af- 
tershock came  and  some  of  the  bricks  from 
the  building  we  were  passing  began  falling.  I 
can  still  hear  my  father  shouting.  "Whip  up 
the  horses!"  LudOly.  we  got  out  from  under 
without  being  hurt.  My  mother  Insisted  on 
taking  her  sewing  machine.  It  was  the  only 
thing  we  saved.  We  could  hear  people  call- 
ing who  were  trapped  in  the  wreckage  of 
their  homes.  We  were  told  the  Army  was 
sending  In  troops  to  rescue  those  who  were 
unable  to  get  out.  The  streetcar  tracks  were 
brtAen  apart  In  many  places,  and  had  coiled 
themarives  ih  the  air  like  a  spring  from  a 
dock.  Huge  cracks  came  in  the  earth  and  ev- 
eryone was  afraid.  If  another  quake  fol- 
lowed, they  might  open  wider.  The  fear  of 
falling  into  one  of  them  and  being  buried 
alive  filled  everyone.  All  of  the  things  my 
grandmother  had  given  my  mother,  plus  the 
things  she  had  accumulated,  had  to  be  left 
behind:  and  they  were  all  burned  in  the  fire 
that  followed  the  quake. 

I  remember  a  large  Catholic  Church  that 
was  near  our  house.  There  was  a  huge  bell 
In  the  steeple;  and.  when  we  left  our  house, 
the  steeple  was  gone  and  the  cement  steps 
in  front  of  the  church  were  shattered  where 
the  bell  had  fallen.  We  stopped  at  the  lum- 
beryard where  my  father  was  foreman.  He 
felt  a  responsibility  toward  the  company. 
We  children  were  hungry  and  were  given 
some  bologna  sandwiches  and  strawberry 
soda.  I  never  knew  where  the  food  came 
from,  but  it  tasted  delicious. 

While  were  were  at  tlie  lumberyard,  a 
woman  came  walking  through  with  a  bird- 
cage In  her  hand.  She  was  dressed  in  eve- 
ning clothes,  a  huge  hat.  and  a  feather  boa 
around  her  neck.  In  the  birdcage  were  a 
number  of  white  mice.  She  wandered 
around  as  though  she  were  dazed.  Later,  my 
father  told  us  that  the  lumberyard  seemed 
to  be  full  of  white  mice. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  our  friends' 
iKMise.  wliich  was  up  on  the  hill  in  the  Mis- 
sion District.  No  fires  could  be  lighted  in  the 
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stoves  inside  the  houses.  The  people  were 
planning  to  move  the  stoves  out  on  the 
street.  Later  the  men  built  little  shelters 
around  the  stoves.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
see  the  women  cooking  outside  the  houses. 
It  took  days  to  get  the  chimneys  Inspected. 
The  house  where  we  stayed  had  large  win- 
dows across  the  front:  and  at  night,  we 
pulled  chairs  up  to  the  windows  and 
watched  the  fire.  It  is  an  awesome  sight  to 
see  a  big  city  bum.  In  order  to  stop  the  fire, 
they  tried  dynamiting  whole  blocks,  but  it 
was  not  very  sucessful.  We  were  told  over 
500  people  died  in  the  earthquake.  My 
father  said  there  were  many  more  than 
that. 

A  few  days  after  the  earthquake,  we  chil- 
dren saw  some  soldiers  marching  some  men 
along  the  street.  The  men  were  tied  to  each 
other  and  we  asked  what  they  had  done. 
The  soldiers  said  they  were  looters  and  were 
being  taken  to  be  shot.  Tent  cities  sprang  up 
in  parks.  Tons  of  food  and  clothing  were 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  country. 

It  was  a  terrible  time,  and  I  hope  none  of 
us  will  have  to  face  it  again.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
LOUIS  STOKES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

OP  Missooai 

IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. June  13,  1981.  the  American 
Muslim  Mission.  Masjid  Willie  Mu- 
hammad, Inc..  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  will 
honor  my  good  friend  sind  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Louis  Stokes.  For  13  years,  our  col- 
league Lou  Stokes  has  been  a  faithful 
servant  and  primary  advocate  for  the 
people  of  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  as  well  as  for  minorities, 
the  poor,  and  the  "have-nots"  of  our 
society. 

This  unswerving  commitment  and 
compassion  has  earned  him  the  re- 
spect of  individuals  from  divergent 
economic  classes,  different  races,  and 
various  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  trib- 
ute to  this  great  stateman  and  orator 
by  the  American  Muslim  Mission  in 
Cleveland  is  a  token  of  the  gratitude, 
love,  and  respect  that  the  people  in 
Cleveland  have  for  Congressman 
Stokes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  share  this  view  of  our 
colleague  Louis  Stokes  from  his  con- 
stituents and  the  American  Muslim 
Mission  in  Cleveland  with  my  col- 
leagues who  also  have  high  regard  for 
this  legislator  and  human  being.  At 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  tribute  of  the  American 
Muslim  Mission  in  Cleveland,  Masjid 
Willie  Muhammad.  Inc.,  to  Congres- 
man  Louis  Stokes  in  the  Record. 
A  Salutx  to  CoHcaassMAH  Lodis  Stokxs 

FaoM  THK  Amkiiican  Muslim  Mission  op 

Clkvklans,  Ohio.  Masjid  Willis  Muraii- 

MAD.  Inc. 

A  man  for  all  seasons  and  for  all  people  is 
the  phrase  which  most  appropriately  cap- 
tures the  personality  and  principles  of  the 
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Honorable  Louis  Stokes  of  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio.  Because  of  that  un- 
swerving commitment  to  the  people,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  the  American  Muslim  Mis- 
sion in  Cleveland.  Masjid  Willie  Muham- 
mad. Inc.  to  honor  this  great  orator,  states- 
man and  human  being. 

Through  the  years,  the  actions  of  Con- 
gressman Stokes  have  embodied  the  positive 
virtues  of  compassion  and  concem  for  all 
mankind.  These  virtues  have  transcended 
race,  religious  preference  and  economic 
class. 

Accordingly,  as  he  has  progressed  and  in- 
creased his  strength  in  Congress,  so  has  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  ones  who  ultimately 
have  learned  to  count  on  Congressman 
Stokes,  become  more  audible.  Today,  we 
thank  Congressman  Stokes  for  that  commit- 
ment, for  that  caring  and  for  that  deep 
seated  faith  in  mankind  which  has  guided 
him  thus  far. 

People  in  the  BUalian  community  espe- 
cially are  proud  of  Congressman  Louis 
Stokes.  For.  he  has  been  extremely  sensitive 
to  our  needs  and  has  never  forgotten  from 
whence  he  came. 

Congressman  Stokes  has  fought  our  (tat- 
tles when  we  had  little  chance  of  winning. 
He  has  always  provided  that  rare  kind  of 
support  which  inspired  us  to  go  that  extra 
mile  in  terms  of  improving  ourselves,  our 
children  and  our  conununity. 

In  Cleveland,  we  point  to  Congressman 
Stokes  as  a  role  model  for  our  children,  as 
the  champion  to  our  elderly  and  as  our 
hope  for  a  brighter  future.  Probably  more 
so  than  ever  before,  we  point  to  Congress- 
man Stokes  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  with 
pride  as  the  community's  favorite  son. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  get  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  other  high  ranking  public  offi- 
cials know  exactly  what  we  think  about  our 
representative  and  his  actions  on  our 
behalf.  That  is  why  this  occasion  is  especial- 
ly significant  for  us.  We  want  all  of  Con- 
gressman Stokes'  colleagues  and  people  in 
this  Nation  to  know  that  the  respect  and 
love  for  Congressman  Stokes  in  the  21st 
Congressional  District  is  boundless. 

We  have  watched  with  pride  all  of  the  ac- 
tions and  achievements  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can. We  have  watched  Congressman  Stokes 
work  through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  to  secure  funds  for  various 
human  needs  programs  such  as  Headstart, 
assistance  for  public  education,  health  care. 
Job  programs  and  others.  We  have  gotten 
word  about  how  our  representative  has 
fought  to  defeat  budget  proposals  which 
would  take  literally  the  last  peimies  from 
the  poor  and  give  them  to  the  rich  in  this 
country. 

Additionally,  we  have  watched  as  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  dignity  and  expertly  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations  and  as  the  current 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  These  two 
chairmanships  are  appointments  which 
most  members  would  not  dare  to  take. 

And.  therein  lies  the  root  cause  of  our  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Congressman 
Stokes.  He  has  dared  to  take  stands  which 
were  often  not  popular  or  politically  safe.  In 
almost  every  case,  they  have  been  stances  in 
favor  of  the  poor,  minorities  and  those 
rooted  in  a  deep  seated  belief  and  reverence 
for  human  life  and  human  decency. 

Further,  when  things  in  the  community 
have  been  in  turmoil.  Congressman  Stokes 
has  been  the  eye  of  the  storm.  Conversely, 
when  Congressman  Stokes  has  won  a  battle 
for  us.  he  has  accepted  that  victory  with  the 
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same  humility.  By  doing  so.  Congitiiiiisii 
Stokes  has  proven  that  he  haa  never  grown 
too  big  for  the  people  who  moat  admire  him 
in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area.  Because 
of  this,  our  love  and  reverence  for  him  has 
grown  ten  fold. 

Taking  into  account  these  thoughts,  it  is 
understandable  why  we  could  not  let  an- 
other occasion  pass  without  pausing  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  leader— Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes. 

We  have  heard  Congressman  Stoket  say. 
in  the  past,  that  it  makes  him  feel  good  to 
know  that  people  in  the  community  appreci- 
ate his  work  in  Congress.  Today,  Congress- 
man Stokes,  we  are  sajring  that  we  not  only 
appreciate  your  work,  but  we  have  come  to 
depend  on  your  work,  on  your  compassion 
and  yoar  drive  for  quality  in  our  lives.  We 
want  you.  Congressman  Stokes,  to  know 
that  this  tribute  is  the  embodiment  of  our 
great  respect  and  love  for  you  as  both  our 
representative  and  as  a  human  being.* 


PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
TAX  REDUCTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRBSEHTATIVBS 

WednetdUiy.  May  6.  1981 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
of  our  colleagues.  E^d  Weber  and  Tom 
Blilet.  will  be  circulating  a  letter  for 
signature  after  we  complete  action  on 
the  budget  tomorrow. 

This  letter,  to  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright,  asks  for  action  this  month  on 
the  President's  proposed  tax  rate  re- 
duction. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sign  this 
letter,  and  ask  that  it  be  reprinted 
here: 

Washimcton.  D.C. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

Majority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  Now  that  the  House 
has  acted  on  the  Budget,  we  ask  that  you 
schedule  prompt  action  on  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  across-the-board  tax  rate 
cuts. 

Of  course,  we  hope  you  and  Speaker 
O'Neill  will  continue  to  act  on  your  promise 
of  "ample  and  timely  opportunities  for  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  every  part  of  the 
President's  requested  program."  ("Ample 
and  timely"  is  underlined  in  your  own 
memo.) 

The  American  people  want  timely  action 
on  the  tax  rate  reductions. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  to  take  effect  in  July. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  you  and  the 
Democratic  Leadership  schedule  a  vote  on 
the  tax  rate  reductions  this  month.  If  we 
act  now,  Americans  can  have  more  take- 
home  pay  in  their  July  paychecks— Just  as 
the  President  has  proposed. 

Ekronomic  Recovery  depends  on  all  four 
parts  of  the  Reagan  program— spending 
cuts,  tax  rate  reduction,  regulatory  relief, 
and  monetary  restraint.  Tax  rate  reduction, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  will  lead  to  economic 
growth.  If  you  delay  action  on  tax  rate  re- 
duction, you  are  delaying  America's  econom- 
ic recovery. 

Delay  will  also  Jeopardize  consideration  of 
tax  changes  and  reforms  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  propose  in  his  second  tax  bill  later 
this  year. 
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When  Members  go  home  for  the  July  4 
Dtetrict  Work  Period,  we  should  be  able  to 
tell  people.  "We've  acted  on  the  President's 
program  and  recovery  is  on  the  way.  Tou'Il 
have  more  take-home  pay  in  your  July  pay- 
check." 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  J.  Blilet,  Jr. 
EdWi 


CONSTITUTIONAL  EXPERTS 
REJECT  HUMAN  LIFE  BILL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALIPORJIIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESKKTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  8  years  ago,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Roe  v.  WcuLe  410  UJS. 
113  (1973)  held  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment provides  a  qualified  right  of  a 
woman  to  choose  whether  to  termi- 
nate her  pregnancy.  This  year,  some 
opponents  of  that  decision  have  intro- 
duced legislation— H.R.  900,  H.R.  3225, 
and  S.  158— that  seek  to  reverse  the 
effect  of  Roe  by  statutorily  defining 
"life"  and  "person"  within  the  context 
of  the  14th  amendment.  Profound 
constitutional  issues  are  raised  by  this 
alternative  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Accordingly,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
the  House  bills  have  been  referred,  I 
solicited  the  views  of  several  of  our 
Nation's  leading  constitutional  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  the  well-respected  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

These  experts  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  reputation  within  the 
academic  community,  and.  to  my 
knowledge,  none  are  publicly  associat- 
ed with  any  position  on  abortion.  As 
you  Mrill  see,  all  these  scholars  have 
concluded  that  this  bill  is  constitution- 
ally defective.  If  we  are  to  act  respon- 
sibly in  this  area,  these  views  must  be 
heeded.  Therefore.  1  will  submit  these 
comments  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Record  so  that  we  may  all  benefit 
from  the  careful  analysis  these  men 
and  women  have  provided  for  us. 

I  begin  today  with  the  views  of  Prof. 
William  Van  Alstyne.  Duke  University. 
School  of  Law. 

Dttke  University. 
Durfiam,  N.C..  March  31.  1981. 
Hon.  DoH  Edwards, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional  Rights,    the    U.S.    House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Edwards:  H.R.  900  is  both  un- 
constitutional and  wholly  unworthy  of  Con- 
gress.   Its    presuppositions    respecting    the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  its  own  defini- 
tions upon  words  in  the  Constitution  are 
naive  and  incorrect.  Its  additional  presump- 
tuousness  in  attempting  to  revive  criminal 
statutes   already    adjudicated    by    the   Su- 
preme Court  as  violative  of  fundamental 
personal  rights  is  unprecedented  and  un- 
sound.  I   shall   elaborate   briefly   on   both 
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these  points.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  provide 
any  additional  assistance  to  you  in  your  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  foolish  MIL 

The  abortion  decisions  of  197S  do  not 
mark  the  first  occasion  when  a  constitution- 
al adjudication  by  the  Supreme  Court  has 
met  with  very  great  resistance.  As  early  as 
1793.  an  Interpretation  of  Article  III  sub- 
jected states  to  law  suits  in  federal  courts 
contrary  to  what  many  widely  beUered 
could  not  be  done  without  the  consent  of 
such  states.  The  case  was  Chisholm  v.  Geor- 
gia, 2  U.8.  519.  and  it  was  subsequently 
overturned  by  the  provisions  of  the  Klev- 
enth  Amendment  in  1794.  A  little  more  than 
a  half-century  later,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted the  word  'citixen"  in  Article  III  to 
exclude  a  number  of  persons  whom  many 
(including  a  minority  on  the  Supreme  Court 
itself)  believed  to  be  capable  of  acquiring 
that  status.  The  case  was  Dred  Scott  v.  San- 
ford,  60  U.S.  393  (1857),  and  it  was  subse- 
quently overturned  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  in  1868.  Thirty 
years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
the  phrase  "direct  taxes"  In  Article  I  to  in- 
clude a  tax  on  income  derived  from  the 
rental  of  real  estate,  contrary  to  the  differ- 
ent interpretation  of  the  same  phrase  by 
Congress  (and  by  a  minority  of  the  Court 
itself).  The  case  was  Pollock  v.  Farmer's 
Loan  d-  Trust  Co.,  157  U.S.  429  (1895).  It 
was  subsequently  overturned  by  the  Six- 
teenth Amendm«it  in  1913,  which  permit- 
ted the  unapportioned  taxation  of  such 
Income.  And  as  recently  as  1970,  contrary  to 
Congress's  own  interpretation  of  "equal  pro- 
tection." a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  disfranchisement  of  dtiaens 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  (but  less  than 
twenty -one  years  of  age)  in  all  state  and 
local  elections  was  not  within  any  corrective 
power  of  Congress  pursuant  to  Section  5  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  That  outcome, 
too.  was  also  overturned- by  ratification  of 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendment  in  1971. 

In  each  of  these  (and  many  other)  in- 
stances, final  adjudications  by  the  Supreme 
Court  have  involved  interpretations  of 
words  or  phrases  in  the  Constitution  differ- 
ent than  the  interpretation  imputed  to  the 
same  words  by  state  legislatures  or  by  Con- 
gress. In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  the 
adjudicated  interpretation  by  the  Supreme 
Court  continued  to  be  controlling,  despite 
dissatisfaction  by  others  who  believed  that 
interpretation  to  be  unsound.  That  observa- 
tion correctly  characterixes  even  the  single 
most  famous  (and  important)  decision  in 
our  entire  constitutional  history,  the  case  of 
Marbury  v.  MadUon.  5  VJS.  (1  Cranch)  137 
(1803).  In  part,  that  famous  case  involved 
the  issue  whether  Congress  could  enlarge 
the  original  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  adding  into  its  original  Jurisdiction 
some  cases  that  might  otherwise  reach  the 
Court  only  on  appeal.  The  language  of  Arti- 
cle HI  itself  is  wholly  Inconclusive,  and  an 
eminently  reasonable  argument  could  be 
made  that  while  Congress  might  not  have 
power  to  limit  or  to  reduce  the  original  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court,  it  could  most  cer- 
tainly enlarge  that  Jurisdiction  by  adding 
such  cases  as  were  otherwise  within  the  Ju- 
dicial power  cases  that  Congress  believed  to 
be  sufficiently  important  that  they.  too. 
should  also  commence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  itself.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  held 
otherwise,  however,  and— there  being  no 
amendment  ever  made  to  the  Constitution 
to  change  that  result— that  remains  the  case 
even  now. 

Marbum  v.  Madison,  and  Martin  v.  Hunt- 
er's Lessee,  concretely  established  two  prop- 
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• 

MtUooB  whlefa  are  themaelvM  the  Mtnce  of 
tbe  American  ooostltutional  lyitem.  The 
flrat  Is  that  tn  the  adjudicaUon  of  aU  caMa 
and  eontroventee  arWng  under  the  Coosti- 
tutkMU  tt  IB  the  Judldary's  interpretation  of 
the  Coaatttttttan.  rather  than  that  of  Con- 
liri.  which  la  fInaL  The  aeoond  i>  that  In 
tbe  adJadUeUkn  of  all  eases  and  controver- 
atai  arWnc  under  the  OoosUtutlon.  It  Is  the 
Judldanr^  Interitretatton  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  state  letlalatures 
or  state  courts,  which  la  flnaL 

In  keeptaw  with  these  bedrock  principles. 
It  Is  perfectly  weU  understood  that  the  fi- 
nality of  those  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tloas  are  reversible  by  two  nteans  only.  The 
first  Is  the  capacity  of  the  Court  to  overrule 
itself.  The  second,  as  illuatrated  by  the  Elev- 
enth, the  Fborteenth.  the  Sixteenth,  and 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Amendments,  is  to  "over- 
rule" the  Court  by  amwiding  the  Constltu- 


The  technique  of  HJl.  900  is  not  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment.  It  betrays  a  complete 
lack  of  confidence  that  the  constitutional 
demanda  for  two-thlrda  majorities  in  both 
houses,  and  ratlflcatiwi  by  three-fourths  of 
the  states,  could  be  obtained  to  that  end. 
Thus,  In  repudiation  of  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle V  that  nothlnc  leas  than  these  extraor- 
dinary majorities  may  suffice  authoritative- 
ly to  displace  a  final  adjudication  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  reapectlnc  the  adjudicatory 
aicnlflcance  of  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  it 
presumes  instead  to  instruct  the  Court  on 
the  "richt"  meanlnc  of  a  particular  word. 
Thla  attempt  is  aa  futile  (and  improper)  as 
thoufh  Congress,  followlnc  the  decision  in 
Jfartary  v.  Madtion,  had  presumed  to  adopt 
a  law  In  which  Concress  "finds"  that  Article 
m  "was  Intended  to"  permit  some  cases  to 
be  sdded  to  the  Court's  orlclnal  Jurisdiction 
which  cases  mlcht  otherwise  come  only 
within  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  as 
futile  as  though  Concress,  following  the  de- 
cision in  ChiMhotm  v.  Georgia,  had  passed  a 
law  in  which  it  "found"  that  Article  ni  did 
not  intend  to  permit  states  to  be  sued  in  fed- 
eral courts  without  their  consent.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  though  Congress,  after 
the  decision  in  PoUock  v.  Farmer't  Loan  A 
Ttiut,  had  adopted  a  statute  in  which  "Con- 
gress rinds  that  the  phrase  'direct  taxes'  in 
Article  I  was  not  Intended  to  include  a  tax 
on  income  derived  merely  from  the  rental  of 
real  estate."  Indeed,  if  this  technique  were 
available  to  Congress,  in  no  instance  would 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  be  re- 
quired authoritatively  to  alter  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretations  of  the  Constitution. 
As  you  (and  every  member  of  Congress)  are 
well  aware,  however,  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  unlike  that  of  many 
other  nations.  Is  not  one  of  parliamentary 
supremacy.  It  Is  not  the  case  that  we  are 
under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution 
is  what  Congress  says  it  Is.  A  Constitution 
so  construed  cannot  act  as  a  positive  law  re- 
straint upon  Congress  or  upon  the  States. 
Rather,  a  Constitution  so  construed  would 
permit  Congress  not  merely  to  control  the 
scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  to 
define  Its  own  powers,  to  override  all  re- 
served state  powers,  and  to  demolish  the 
separation  of  powers  as  well— all  by  the 
breathtalUng  expedient  of  having  Congress 
bind  the  courts  by  presimiing  to  "find" 
what  every  part  of  the  (Constitution  was  "in- 
tended" to  do. 

We  come,  then,  to  H.R.  900.  In  Roe  v. 
WaOe.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
word  "person"  as  it  appears  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Is  exclusive  of  gestating 
fetuses  prior  to  the  time  of  fetal  viability. 
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R.R.  900  presumes  to  "find"  that  the  word 
"person"  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to 
the  contrary.  Includes  not  merely  viaUe  but 
unborn  fetuses  but,  indeed,  embryoes,  blas- 
tulas,  and  sygotes  as  well.  Presumably.  It 
means  to  "find"  that  the  instant  there  is 
sufficient  contact  between  a  sperm  and  an 
egg  as  to  produce  any  preliminary  reaction 
whatever,  and  certainly  at  least  telophase 
(the  last  step  in  mltosts  in  simple  cell  divi- 
sion), the  chemical  reaction  at  the  least  dis- 
cernible preliminary  step  dates  a  "person" 
for  all  Fourteenth  Amendment  purposes. 

Having  discovered  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  (7)  a  definition  of  "person"  con- 
tradictory of  the  Supreme  Court's  interpre- 
tatlcm.  Congress  then  proposes  to  use  that 
finding  to  validate  state  laws  already  held  to 
be  violative  of  another  person's  fundamen- 
tal right  as  previously  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is,  of  course,  the  holding 
of  Itoe  V.  Wade  that  no  state  may  criminal- 
ise a  woman's  decision  to  terminate  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  within  six  months  of  con- 
ception, assuming  only  that  she  sectires  the 
iwriftsnce  of  a  competent  physician  who,  in 
assisting  her,  complies  with  reasonable 
medical  procedures.  That  freedom  Is  de- 
scribed by  the  Court  as  "fundamental." 
Nothing,  in  any  of  the  subsequent  decisions 
of  the  Court,  reneges  on  that  description. 
The  ambition  of  H.R.  900  is  not  to  support 
that  freedom,  or  even  to  assist  such  women 
carrying  fatally  malformed  fetuses,  or 
women  for  whom  pregnancy  may  be  threat- 
ening to  their  health.  To  the  contrary,  in 
prior  versions  of  the  "Hyde  Amendment," 
Congress  has  already  set  a  cruel  determina- 
tion against  such  women  by  restricting  any 
such  assistance  and  by  rendering,  for  them, 
even  first-term,  medically-indicated  abor- 
tions subject  to  private  charity  and  to  the 
commercial  market  alone.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  found  no  adequate  constituticmal 
basis  to  forbid  this  selective  vlndictiveness. 
But  I  see  no  evidence  at  all  that  it  will  be 
impressed  by  Congress's  cellophane  effort 
to  do  indirectly  (by  defining  words  in  the 
C^onstltutlon)  what  it  cannot  do  directly  (to 
reverse  substantive  consitutioiuil  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  Court). 

If  Members  in  Congress  frankly  desire  to 
compel  the  birth  of  every  fertilised  ovum,  or 
if  Members  in  Congress  think  it  wise  that 
each  state  be  allowed  to  criminalize  what- 
ever abortions,  in  whatever  circumstances 
they  wish  to  criminalise,  they  mso'  do  so. 
For  even  freedom  of  speech  may  be  ended  in 
this  country  by  amending  the  Constitution 
itself  (to  permit  the  criminalizing  of  free 
speech),  and  so.  too.  may  any  other  funda- 
mental freedom  we  have.  But  the  very  pur- 
pose of  Article  V  Is  to  disallow  such  changes 
without  the  sobering  check  that  the  amend- 
ment process  itself  imposes.  And  it  behooves 
Congress  to  respect  that  process  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  income  tax. 

I  have  not  devoted  any  time  in  this  brief 
letter  to  an  "analysis"  of  KaUenbach  v. 
Morgan,  and  the  various  (even  conflicting) 
impressiorui  which  that  case  has  generated. 
I  will  aai)/  briefly,  however,  that  I  know  of  no 
reasonable  maimer  in  which  the  sound 
foundation  of  that  case  can  be  adjusted  to 
sustain  what  is  being  proposed  in  H.R.  900. 
The  basic  thesis  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  Is 
not  complicated.  That  thesis  Is  that  Section 
One  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  commit- 
tee to  the  judiciary  the  obligation  to  hold 
invalid  such  state  statutes  as  were  clearly, 
in  the  Court's  own  view,  forbidden  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  These,  in  brief, 
were  all  laws  forbidden  by  Section  One  in 
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Its  self-executing  effect,  laws  so  clearly  (In 
the  Court's  view)  In  derogation  of  privileges 
and  Immunities,  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
or  in  derogation  of  equal  protection,  that 
they  are  invalid  whether  or  not  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  say  so.  It  Is  Section  One,  In 
iu  self-executing  effect,  which  Is  the  foun- 
dation of  Roe  V.  Wadt. 

Section  One  was  drafted  to  provide  this 
minimum  self-executing  effect,  moreover, 
partly  because  it  was  agreed  in  the  39th 
Congress  (which  proposed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment)  that  It  was  unwise  to  leave  the 
determination  of  invalid  state  laws  merely 
to  Congress.  The  original  version  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  did  Just  that,  pro- 
viding only  what  Congress  might  do  in  re- 
spect to  certain  kinds  of  state  laws,  but  not 
providing  any  security  against  state  laws 
that  Concress  might  not  see  fit  to  forbid.  It 
was  significantly  to  provide  security  against 
a  remissness  in  Congress  that  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  redrafted  (in  its 
present  form),  so  to  make  certain  a  self-ex- 
ecuting effect,  a  minimum  level  of  iwiicial- 
ly-enforceable  protection,  irreavective  of 
Congress's  sentiment  about  such  protection. 
Consistent  with  this  understanding  (which 
Is  consistent  both  with  Roe  v.  Wade  and 
with  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan),  it  was  also  an- 
ticipated that  Congress  might  (under  Sec- 
tion five)  reach  some  state  laws  that  were 
not  so  clearly  In  violation  of  Section  One  as 
to  require  the  courts  to  hold  them  invalid. 
And  that,  of  course.  Is  what  happened  in 
KaUenbo/^  v.  Jforpan  itself. 

Ironically,  a  correct  application  of  KaUen- 
bach V.  Morgan  would  be  useful  to  sustain 
an  Act  of  Congress  very  different  from  H.R. 
900.  For  instance,  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  due  process  clause 
does  forbid  any  state  from  criminalizing 
medically  safe  abortions  within  the  first  two 
trimesters  (a  fundamental  right  that  nei- 
ther Congress  nor  the  States  may  now  at- 
tempt to  override),  it  has  not  held  that 
states  are  also  constitutionally  obliged  to 
provide  economically  disadvantaged  women 
any  assistance  for  that  purpose  even  If. 
without  such  assistance,  their  practical  ca- 
pacity to  exercise  their  fundamental  right  is 
seriously  prejudiced.  Even  the  omission  of 
medically-indicated  abortions  from  a  state 
medic-aid  program  otherwue  assisting  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons  for  medi- 
cally-indicated services,  has  not  been  held 
by  the  Court  as  to  be  so  utterly  arbitrary  as 
to  be  a  per  «e  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  On  the  other  hand,  were  Con- 
gress to  regard  such  a  differential  treatment 
of  women  seeking  medically-indicated  abor- 
tions as  plainly  arbitary  when  the  state  oth- 
erwise has  undertaken  to  extend  assistance 
to  economically  disadvantaged  person,  then 
I  think  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan  would  come 
into  play.  The  unequal  treatment  of  eco- 
nomlcally-dlsadvantaged  women  otherwise 
uiwble  to  sectve  medically-indicated  abor- 
tions might  plausibly  be  regarded  by  Con- 
gress as  so  discriminatory  and  unfair  under 
the  circumstances  that  Congress  might,  on 
that  basis,  forbid  the  states  so  to  discrimi- 
nate against  women.  In  this  respect,  exactly 
as  in  KaUenbach,  Congress  would  be  scting 
to  enhance  a  fundamental  right,  rather 
than  to  restrict  or  to  annihilate  it.  KaUen- 
bach does  not  contemplate  this  latter  power. 
Neither  does  Section  One  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Rather.  Section  One  estab- 
lishes a  /udictai/y-ascertained.  minimum 
floor  of  self-executing  constitutional  protec- 
tion which  neither  Congress  nor  the  states 
may  violate.  It  was  that  "floor"  that  was 
held  to  be  violated  in  Roe  v.  Wade.  H.R.  900 
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Is  wholly  in  conflict  with  this  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and 
Is.  according,  both  unauthorised  and  invalid. 
I  realise  that  nonetheleB  the  tendency  in 
Congress  to  vote  for  bills  such  as  this  is  very 
great.  It  may  appease  particular  constituan- 
cies  and  divert  all  blame  to  the  courts.  But 
you  have  not  been  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
have  looked  at  matters  in  this  cynical  fash- 
Ion,  and  I  am  confident  you  will  not  do  so 
on  this  oocasion,  either. 
Sincerely. 

WnuAM  Van  Aisttnb, 
WnuAM  R.  PnuoNS. 

Pnteuor  of  Law.m 


H.R.  3442 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  mcHiGAii 
»  THE  House  or  RCPRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  H.R.  3442,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  use  by  hunters  of  a  Federal 
webless  migratory  game  bird  permit. 
Specifically,  the  permit  would  be  re- 
quired for  hunters  who  takes  mourn- 
ing doves,  white-winged  doves,  Zenaida 
doves,  scaly  naped  pigeons,  band-tailed 
pigeons,  sandhill  cranes,  gallinules. 
common  and  purple,  rails— clapper, 
king,  Virginia,  and  sora— coots, 
common  snipe,  and  wocxlcock.  The  bill 
is  limited  to  webless  migratory  game 
birds  because  ducks,  geese,  and  swans 
are  already  covered  by  the  Federal 
Duck  Stamp  program,  which  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  raise  revenue  to 
purchase  habitat. 

The  goal  of  the  biU  is  to  identify 
himters  of  these  migratory  game 
birds.  Unlike  most  resident  or  nonmi- 
gratory  game  birds  and  animals  being 
managed  by  individual  State  conserva- 
tion departments,  these  species  travel 
across  many  States  during  the  course 
of  a  year,  to  and  from  breeding  and 
wintering  grounds.  Since  himting  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  vary  greatly  from 
State  to  State  and  since  no  State  is 
able  to  monitor  the  species  for  a  solid 
12  months,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service,  the 
Federal  agency  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting this  interstate  resource,  to 
obtain  accurate  information  on  bird 
populations  and  hunting  pressure  on 
these  species. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
identify  hunters  so  that  statistical  sur- 
veys  may  be  sent  to  them  by  the 
USFWS.  The  survey  information  gath- 
ered can  then  be  used  by  the  agency  to 
estimate  how  the  Usted  species  are 
faring  from  year  to  year. 

The  annual  permit  will  cost  $2  and 
may  be  purchased  at  any  U.S.  Post 
Office.  The  money  collected  will  be 
used  to  print,  mail,  collect,  and  ana- 
lyze the  survey  date.  Any  left  over 
money  will  go  into  the  Webless  Migra- 
tory Game  Bird  Research  Fund  which 
may  be  used  to  assist  the  States  with 
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varioug  game  bird  research  and  man- 
agement programs. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
htmtere  purchasing  the  permit  may 
only  be  used  for  surveying  webless  mi- 
gratory game  bird  populations  and 
hunting  pressure.  The  hunter's  re- 
sponse to  a  survey  is  purely  voluntary. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  records  of 
all  names  and  addresses  wiU  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  permit  is  not  designed  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  Federal  bureaucracy 
nor  to  restrict  individual  sportsmen. 
Migratory  bird  specialists  in  the 
USFWS.  and  Wildlife  Mangement  In- 
stitute, the  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies  and  sev- 
eral other  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  have  expressed  a  deep 
interest  in  and  a  real  need  for  such  a 
permit.  The  estimated  kill  of  mourn- 
ing doves  in  1978  was  50  million, 
making  it  the  most  heavily  harvested 
game  bird  in  America.  It  is  also 
guessed  that  hunting  pressure  on  the 
American  woodcock  has  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years.  Yet  in  both  cases  the 
USFWS  presently  has  no  way  of  accu- 
rately calculating  whether  these  mi- 
gratory birds  are  in  Jeopardy  or  not 
even  though  hiuiting  pressures  and 
kills  are  increasing  each  year. 

H.R.  3442  simply  seeks  to  help  the 
USFWS  obtain  this  vital  information 
in  order  to  preserve  and  wisely 
manage  an  important  natural  re- 
source. 

I  hope  that  you  will  join  me  by  sup- 
porting this  important  piece  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation.* 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL 

FOR  BLOCK  GRANT  OF 
ENERQY  AND  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

or  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATrVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  administration's 
proposal  to  consolidate  and  improve 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  home 
energy  and  emergency  assistance  to 
low-in(»me  households  and  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  restrictions  on  those 
programs  and  increase  flexibility  in  a 
State's  exercise  of  its  responsibility  for 
program  administration. 

This  new  grant  authority  combines 
authorities  and  funds  under  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980,  includ- 
ing energy  crisis  assistance  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commiuiity  Services  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  provisions  for 
emergency  assistance  included  in  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children. 

The  new  grant  mechanism  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance by  consolidating  two  former 
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programs  and  insuring  the  utmost 
flexibility  to  each  State  regarding  the 
appropriate  methods  of  using  the 
grant  funds.  The  States,  being  closer 
to  the  individuals  and  families  needing 
assistance  and  the  means  of  providing 
it.  are  in  a  better  position  to  determine 
the  most  appropriate  distribution  of 
these  funds.  Two  improvements  in  the 
flexibility  merit  special  attention. 

First,  States  could  choose  to  use 
some  of  these  funds  for  low-cost 
weatherization  projects  or  minor  re- 
pairs of  homes,  a  possibility  largely 
foreclosed  imder  present  law.  Second. 
States  would  now  be  able  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  any  individual 
or  family  in  a  crisis  situation,  whether 
or  not  they  were  eligible  for  AFE>C. 

Because  of  the  efficiencies  to  be  re- 
alized through  the  elimination  of  du- 
plication in  services  and  administra- 
tion and  because  of  the  reduction  in 
uimecessary  administrative  require- 
ments, significant  cost  savings  would 
be  possible.  The  draft  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  of  $1,398.8  million,  an  amount 
equal  to  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  level  for  the  pro- 
grams which  would  be  replaced  by  the 
block  grant. 

A  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  "Energy  and 
Emergency    Assistance    Block    Grant 
Act."  foUows: 
Sbctioh-bt-Sbctioii      Summaxt      op      the 

EmacT  AND  EiCESGEHcnr  AssiSTAMCE  Block 

Graht Act 

mroniGS 

Section  2  sets  out  the  Congressional  find- 
ings that  support  tbe  need  for  enactment  of 
the  draft  bill.  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  notwithstanding  significant  Federal 
funding  for  home  energy  assistanre  and 
emergency  assistance,  the  most  effective  use 
of  that  funding  should  be  determined  at  tbe 
State  and  local  leveL  To  that  end,  tbe  provi- 
sion of  a  consolidated  Federal  grant,  with 
minimal  Federal  requirements,  will  facili- 
tate the  effective  use  of  public  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  residrats  of  each 
State. 

PURPOSE  OP  CKAirrs 

Section  3  states  that  the  grants  are  made 
to  States  so  they  may  assist  individuals  and 
families,  particularly  those  most  in  need,  to 
deal  with  the  high  cost  of  home  energy  and 
with  their  emergency  financial  needs.  To  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  the  State  may 
use  the  Federal  grants  to  provide  (directly 
or  indirectly)  home  energy  assistance,  and 
to  address  financial  emergencies  through 
the  provision  of  cash  assistance  (or  in-kind 
aid),  emergency  medical  care  or  social  serv- 
ices, or  any  other  form  of  related  assistance 
that  is  consistent  with  the  broad  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROP«IATIOMS 

Section  4  specifies  the  dollar  amount. 
$1,398,800,000.  that  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  1983  for  granU  to  States. 

ALLOTIfXNTS 

Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  to  allot  the 
appropriations  for  each  year  as  follows:  ap- 
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proximately  97  percent  wUl  be  allotted 
amonc  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  por- 
tico each  Jurisdiction  received  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  low-Income  enercy  aaaist- 
anoe  procram  In  fiical  year  IMl  (indudinc. 
for  thia  purpow.  amount*  that  would  have 
been  paid  to  the  State  but  were  Instead  paid 
by  the  Secretary  to  Indian  tribal  organlza- 
tloni)  and  the  remainder  In  proportion  to 
the  State's  share  of  the  total  emergency  as- 
sistance expenditures  (under  the  Anx;  pro- 
gram In  part  A  title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  by  all  the  SUtes  for  fiscal  year 
19M.  However,  there  is  no  fixed  allotment 
in  the  latter  program,  and  the  complete 
amount  of  a  State's  reimbtirsable  emergen- 
cy aaalstance  expenditures  may  not  be  set- 
tled prior  to  mailing  the  first  year's  allot- 
ments. Therefore,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
iaed  to  determine,  before  September  1.  IMl. 
the  amount  of  IMO  emergency  assistance 
expenditures  claimed  before  July  1.  IMl, 
that  are  reimbursable  (or  likely  to  be  reim- 
bursable) under  the  AFDC  program.  This 
determination  is  not  reviewable,  and  has  rel- 
evance only  for  purposes  of  developing  the 
allotment  formula  under  this  Act. 

FATltXRTS  TO  STATXS 

Section  6(a)  directs  the  Secretary  to  make 
payments  to  each  State  from  its  allotment, 
in  accordance  with  section  203  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act.  Section  203 
direcU  that  States  be  paid  at  times  that  wUl 
both  be  consistent  with  program  purposes 
and  nninimtT«»  the  time  between  payment  to 
the  State  and  its  disbursement  of  the  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  amounts  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  Act  from  its  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  must  be  obligated  by 
the  State  in  the  same  or  the  following  fiscal 
year,  and  must  be  expended  in  the  year  of 
obligation  or  the  following  year. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  States  to  reserve 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  allotment  under  this 
Act  for  use  in  any  of  the  other  three  block 
grants  for  health  services,  prevention  of 
health-related  problems,  and  social  services, 
being  concurrently  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration. The  rules  of  the  act  under  which 
the  funds  are  being  expended  will  govern 
the  use  of  the  funds.  Amounts  transferred 
from  any  of  those  programs  to  this  one  wUl 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  but 
will  not  affect  the  calculation  of  a  State's  al- 
lotment. The  State  is  to  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  such  transfer  between  block 
grants. 

Subsection  (dXl)  permits  a  State  to  use  a 
portion  of  its  allotment  to  purchase  neces- 
sary technical  assistance,  from  either  public 
or  private  sources,  to  develop  and  carry  out 
activities  under  this  Act. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  author- 
izes States,  in  addition  to  reallocating  funds 
to  units  of  local  government,  to  give  clear 
consideration  to  community-based  self-help 
organizations  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  Secretary  can  make  direct  pay- 
ments to  an  Indian  tribal  organization  if  he 
finds  that  the  State  has  not  provided  (or  is 
likely  not  to  provide)  funds,  in  the  requisite 
amount,  to  that  tribal  organization.  The 
subsection  is  applicable  only  to  tribal  orga- 
nizations that  received  low-income  energy 
assistance  funds  from  the  Secretary  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  amount  the  State  pays 
must  t>e  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  the 
State's  fiscal  year  1981  allotment  that  the 
tribal  organization  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary for  1981.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reduce  a  State's  allotment  by  the  amount 
necessary  for  him  to  make  payments  direct- 
ly to  the  Indian  tribal  organization  to  main- 
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tain  the  1981  ratio.  The  Act's  provisions 
will,  in  general,  be  applicable  to  tribal  orga- 
nlatlons  and  the  payments  they  receive 
under  subsection  (d),  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  adopts  different  or  addi- 
tional rules  governing  application  for  or  ex- 
penditure of  payments.  Amounts  remaining 
available  that  were  reserved  from  a  State's 
allotment,  but  not  paid  to  a  tribal  organiza- 
tion, will  be  restored  to  that  same  allot- 
ment. 

STATE  AOMUIISTHATIOH 

Section  7(a)  of  the  draft  bill  requires  that 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  State  re- 
ceiving grants  under  the  Act  report  on  the 
intended  use  of  its  grant  before  making  any 
expenditures  from  the  grant.  The  report  is 
to  be  made  available  to  the  public  for  review 
and  comment  by  any  person,  including  any 
Federal  or  other  public  agency.  The  report 
must  be  revised  as  necessary  to  show  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  use  of  the  funds  and 
the  revisions  made  similarly  available. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  clear  that  the  State 
may  use  grant  fimds  for  the  normal  range 
of  administrative  costs,  including  planning, 
operating,  and  evaluating  the  activities  as- 
sisted under  the  Act. 

UMITATION  ON  DS>  Or  CaANTS 

Section  8(a)  of  the  bill  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  grants  for  purchase  of 
land,  or  for  construction  of  or  permanent 
improvements  to  buildings  or  facilities.  Ex- 
ception is  made,  however,  for  low-cost 
weatherization  Jobs  on  homes,  or  minor 
home  repairs  (for  energy  related  or  emer- 
gency reasons). 

Subsection  (b)  gives  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  waive  the  prohibition  if  the  State's 
waiver  request  demonstrates  extraordinary 
circumstances,  and  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  waiver  will  assist  the  State  in  carrying 
out  the  Act's  purposes. 

REPORTS  AND  AUDITS 

Section  9(a)  requires  each  State  to  pre- 
pare reports  on  its  expenditure  of  block 
grant  payments.  The  reports  will  be  in  the 
form  and  contain  information  and  be  pre- 
pared as  frequently  (but  at  least  once  every 
two  years)  as  the  State  considers  necessary 
to  provide  a  description  of  the  State's  activi- 
ties. The  reports  will  cover  matters  such  as 
the  amounts  and  types  of  assistance  fur- 
nished and  the  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  individuals  and  families  assisted.  Copies 
of  the  report  will  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  will  be  provided  to  any  inter- 
ested public  agency  which  may.  in  turn, 
submit  its  views  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  State  will 
conduct  an  audit  of  its  expenditures  under 
the  Act  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and. 
within  30  days  after  completion  of  the 
audit,  provide  a  copy  to  its  legislature  and 
to  the  Secretary.  The  audit  must  be  con- 
ducted by  an  entity  independent  of  any 
agency  funded  under  the  Act.  The  State 
must  repay  amounts  found  not  to  have  been 
properly  spent  (or  the  Secretary  may  offset 
those  amounts  against  other  amounts  due 
the  State  under  the  Act). 

Subsection  (c)  calls  attention  to  section 
202  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act.  requiring  proper  accounting  by  a  State 
for  any  Federal  grant  funds  made  available 
to  it,  and  requiring  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  have  necessary 
access  to  books  and  records  for  audit  pur- 
poses. Audit  provisions  in  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  would  be 
carried  out  under  govemmentwide  direc- 
tives designed  to  ensure  that  duplicative 
Federal  audit  activities  are  not  conducted  in 
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addition  to  State  sponsored  audits  using 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
The  Act  would  apply  to  grants  under  the 
draft  bill  in  the  same  manner  it  applies  to 
all  other  Federal  agencies. 

HOHDISCUIUMATIOM 

Section  10  of  the  draft  bill,  modeled  on  a 
section  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  in  any  program  or  activity 
funded  under  the  Act,  and  also  expressly 
recognizes  the  application  of  section  M)4  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973,  which  pro- 
hibits discrimination  against  qualified 
handicapped  persons,  and  the  anti-discrimi- 
nation provisions  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1976.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  with  these  non-discrimination  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  must  notify  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  The  Governor  is  given  up 
to  60  days  to  secure  compliance.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor does  not  secure  timely  compliance, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  recommend  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  action  to  secure  com- 
pliance. Alternatively,  the  Attorney  General 
may  institute  proceedings  under  current 
sUtutes,  such  as  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  that  now  apply  to  discrimina- 
tion. 

DXriRITIOMS 

Section  11  defines  "Secretary"  to  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  "State"  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

REPEALS 

Section  13  repeals  the  emergency  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  AFDC  program  con- 
tained in  pari  A  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act, 
and  the  authority  for  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Services  program,  sec- 
tion 222(aK5)  of  the  Economic  Opporiunity 
Act  of  1964. 

EPPECnVE  DATE 

Section  13  provides  that  the  Act,  and  re- 
peals made  by  it,  will  be  effective  October  1, 
1981.« 


AID  FOR  ATLANTA 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conc^m  and  outrage  of  Americans 
across  our  country  has  been  fcKUsed 
on  Atlanta,  since  the  first  black  child 
was  reported  missing.  We  have  lis- 
tened and  watched  with  anger  and  dis- 
belief as  the  number  of  murdered  chil- 
dren has  increased. 

I  join  with  the  countless  thousands 
of  Americans  in  expressing  sympathy 
to  the  families  of  the  murdered  chil- 
dren and  in  praying  that  the  end  of 
this  matter  and  the  apprehension  of 
the  criminals  involved  is  within  sight. 

We  must  protect  our  children  -  and 
keep  them  safe.  We  are  a  nation  based 
on  equality,  human  dignity,  and  self- 
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determination,  and  our  children  must 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  a  protected 
and  healthy  environment. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  Joined  Congress- 
man Momrr  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion to  provide  $1.8  million  in  emer- 
gency law  enforcement  funds  to  help 
the  city  of  Atlanta  apprehend  and 
prosecute  the  criminal  or  criminals  re- 
sponsible for  these  terrible  crimes.  I 
was  most  pleased  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's recent  actions  which 
sent  nearly  $1  million  to  Atlanta  for 
social  services  for  Atlanta's  children 
and  then  $1.5  million  in  Federal  help 
to  the  law  enforcement  effort  there. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  Nation  is 
united  in  our  support  to  bring  these 
killings  to  an  end.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  continuing  to  work  to  find 
ways  for  our  Government  to  help.  We 
must  do  everything  possible  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  idl  our 
citizens.* 
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VIETNAM  VETS  PACE  ANOTHER 
BETRAYAL 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  consider  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  resolution  will  result  in  seri- 
ous reductions  in  a  number  of  critical 
programs.  The  Veterans  Outreach 
Centers  are  one  of  these  programs. 
These  Outreach  Centers,  known  as 
Vet  Centers  to  those  who  are  benefit- 
ing from  their  existence,  are  in  a  pre- 
carious and  unique  situation.  These 
Centers  have  proven  that  they  are 
both  priceless  and  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  those  who  use  their  serv- 
ices, the  men  and  women  who  are 
Vietnam  veterans. 

Although,  there  have  been  several 
reports,  including  one  from  the 
Reagan  administration  VA  transition 
team,  that  recommended  continuing 
support  for  these  Centers.  Despite  this 
support.  President  Reagan  has  decided 
to  terminate  this  program.  Even 
though  these  Vet  Centers  have  proven 
that  they  serve  a  necessary  rehabilita- 
tive function,  they  are  considered  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  be  ex- 
pendable. It  is  sad  to  note  that  after 
waiting  10  years  for  the  program  to 
come  into  existence,  and  with  the  Vet 
Centers  t>eing  operational  for  less 
than  1  year,  veterans  will  lose  a  service 
that  all  of  them  consider  to  be  the 
only  source  of  support  for  their  reha- 
bilitation. 

A  New  York  Times  article  of  May  4. 
1981.  suggests  that  we  will  perpetrate 
a  great  disservice  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. I  have  submitted  the  article  for 
review  by  my  colleagues: 


(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

San  Diego.— Shortly  after  7:30  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  the  men  gather  in  the  first-floor 
office  of  a  deserted  building  near  downtown 
San  Diego.  They  pull  up  chairs  in  a  circle 
and  speak  quietly. 

"I'm  making  money  now— I'm  very  suc- 
cessful but  I  Just  don't  sleep  at  night,"  said 
Lou  Barrier,  a  onetime  Navy  medical  corps- 
man  who  served  with  the  Marines  in  Viet- 
nam. "When  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  things  I 
want  to  forget." 

Dan  Foster,  a  33-year-old  Vietnam  veteran 
who  works  for  an  employment  counseling 
concern,  said  tensely:  "I've  had  20  Jobs  in 
the  last  10  years.  I'm  divorced.  Got  two  kids. 
Last  month  I  had  half  my  stomach  removed 
for  a  bleeding  ulcer.  I'm  trying  to  get  some 
doors  unlocked.  Something's  wrong." 

"Another  betrayal."  said  Steven  DeBreau. 
a  former  marine.  Shaking  his  head,  he 
added,  "They  want  to  close  this  place 
down— the  one  place  we  have.  Another  be- 
trayal." 

SURVIVORS  OP  A  DnnsivE  war 

The  men  who  come  to  the  San  Diego  Vet 
Center,  like  the  40,000  other  veterans  who 
have  used  the  nation's  91  federally  aided 
counseling  centers,  are  the  survivors  of  a  di- 
visive war  that  has  never  quite  ended  for 
many  former  servicemen. 

Beyond  the  common  link  of  Vietnam, 
what  binds  the  men  now  is  a  sense  of  fury 
at  the  Reagan  Administration's  plans  to 
close  a  $20  million  outreach  program  that 
took  10  years  to  get  through  Congress,  a 
program  designed  to  deal  with  stress  disor- 
ders frequently  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
War. 

"Because  Vietnam  was  only  a  one-year 
tour,"  said  William  P.  Mahedy,  a  social 
worker  and  former  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain who  served  with  the  Army  in  Vietnam, 
"the  military  managed  to  keep  [isychologi- 
cal  casualties  down  but  set  the  stage,  un- 
knowingly, for  a  delayed  reaction  that  has 
just  begun  to  surface  in  the  last  few  years. " 

"Emotions  like  grief  were  repressed," 
added  Mr.  Mahedy,  who  now  runs  the  San 
Diego  center.  "The  average  age  of  the  Viet- 
nam veteran  was  19.  He  flew  back  alone,  and 
it  took  as  little  as  48  hours  to  go.  literally, 
from  foxhole  to  fireside.  There  was  no  time 
to  grieve,  no  time  for  emotion. 

GOVERMMENT  STUDY  CITED 

"Guys  were  ridiculed  when  they  got  back. 
Some  were  spit  on,  they  were  ashamed  of 
serving  in  Vietnam,  made  to  feel  humiliated, 
so  feelings  got  repressed  even  deeper.  Viet- 
nam became  a  major  undigested  bit  of  life 
for  many  guys  who  bottled  up  their  feelings 
and  drank  too  much,  couldn't  hold  jobs, 
couldn't  keep  their  marriages  together." 

Echoing  Mr.  Mahedy's  comments  was  a 
recent  Government  study  of  the  war's 
impact  on  the  lives  of  Vietnam  veterans. 
The  study  concluded  that  they  had  paid  a 
heavy  social  price  for  their  experience. 
While  70  percent  of  the  veterans  went  back 
to  school,  relatively  few  finished.  Twenty- 
four  percent  of  the  veterans  who  saw  heavy 
combat  were  later  arrested  for  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

"Most  of  these  guys  believed  in  the  Ameri- 
can dream."  said  Mr.  Mahedy.  "They  went 
over  to  Vietnam  and  found  that  they  were 
lied  to.  betrayed.  These  vet  centers  were  the 
first  visible  and.  in  a  sense,  symbolic  move 
by  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  vets.  And  now,  with  the 
Administration  pulling  the  rug  out  from 
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under  these  people,  there's  a  sense  of  rage 
and  betrayal." 

Since  opening  in  January  1980,  the  San 
Diego  center  has  counseled  about  650 
people.  One  veteran  walked  in  and  con- 
fessed that  he  was  seized  with  murderous 
feelings  and  wanted  to  kill.  He  was  taken  to 
a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and  was 
given  psychiatric  help. 

Others  seek  help  from  the  three  counsel- 
ors—two from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  one  from  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans—for anguish  that  they  find  difficult  to 
define. 

RIDICULED  POR  VIETNAM  SERVICE 

"I  was  going  to  San  Diego  Mesa  College 
and  came  under  a  lot  of  ridicule  for  being  in 
Vietnam,"  said  Mr.  Barrier,  a  recreation 
therapist.  "Something  happened  to  me.  The 
anger  in  me  was  uncontrolled.  I  realized  I 
needed  help." 

"I  refused  to  admit  the  war  changed  me," 
said  Paul  Grasso,  32,  an  infantryman  in 
1967-68  with  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division 
in  Vietnam.  "I  didn't  get  into  drugs  or  alco- 
hol. First  I  Just  traveled— all  through 
Europe.  I  couldn't  settle  down.  I  had  no 
focus.  It  took  me  II  years  to  get  a  B.A." 

At  a  recent  interview  for  a  Job  in  a  banlL, 
Mr.  Grasso  was  told  that  he  was  too  old  to 
apply.  "Here  are  all  these  guys  who  avoided 
the  draft,  went  to  college,  went  to  Canada 
and  they're  sailing  along,"  he  said.  "There's 
this  incredible  pent-up  sense  of  injustice 
and  betrayal  I  have." 

Once  a  week,  on  Tuesday  nights,  veterans 
gather  informally  in  the  center  to  sip  coffee 
and  talk  to  one  another— about  the  link  be- 
tween their  experiences  in  Vietnam  and  the 
personal  and  professional  difficulties  they 
have  endured  in  the  last  10  years. 

It's  the  one  chance  we  have  to  relate  the 
past  to  the  present,  to  talk  about  Vietnam 
and  what  it  means  to  our  lives."  said  Mr. 
Grasso  who  is  now  planning  to  enter  law 
school.  "It's  the  one  chance  to  let  off  steam, 
and  if  they  close  places  like  this  it'll  show 
that  the  lack  of  compassion  by  those  people 
in  Washington  is  incredible.  Just  incredi- 
ble.* 


TRIBDTE  TO  VICTOR 
SILBERFELD 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OPMXW  JEaSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  devoted  leader  and  volun- 
teer worker  of  our  area's  Jewish  com- 
mimity.  Victor  Silberfeld. 

Mr.  Silberfeld  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  Milford  Jewish 
Center  for  21  years  and  became  the 
first  person  to  serve  as  the  center's 
president  for  two  consecutive  terms. 
He  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  and  dance  in  Spring  Valley. 
N.Y..  on  the  night  of  BCay  16. 

As  president,  he  played  a  major  role 
in  the  funding  drive  and  plannhig  of  a 
newly  constructed  building  for  the 
center.  Also,  during  the  Silberfeld  ad- 
ministration, the  New  Milford  Jewish 
Center    emerged    into    a    significant 
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outlet    and    home    for    many    other 
Jewish  community  organisations. 

Mr.  Sllberfeld  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  noble  efforts  in  the  community 
interest,  and  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
suooea  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
OUR  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
POLICE  CORPS  OP  TROOPERS 
UPON  THE  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THEIR  POUNDING  ON 
BEHALF  OF  JUSTICE  AND  LAW- 
THE  LANGUAGE  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OrNBW  JimiKT 
m  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPBSSOrrATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
May  1,  we  commemorated  our  Nation's 
24th  annual  celebration  of  Law  Day. 
UJB^.  focusing  on  the  Law  IDay  1981 
theme:  "Ijiw— The  Language  of  Liber- 
ty." As  a  nation  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 
America's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  CcMistitution.  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights  are  the  very  foundation  of 
American  law  guaranteeing  certain  in- 
alienable rights  and  privileges  to  every 
citizen. 

Pursuant  to  this  special  day  for  re- 
flection on  our  heritage  of  individual 
freedom  and  for  rededlcation  to  main- 
taining, through  law.  the  principles  of 
liberty  which  govern  our  land,  we 
must  also  look  to  the  dedicated  men 
and  women— America's  "finest"— the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  our  people 
in  preserving  our  great  charters  of 
freedom— the  law  enforcement-public 
safety  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  our  New 
Jersey  State  Police  Corps  will  be  cele- 
brating the  60th  anniversary  of  their 
founding  and  in  commending  the  val- 
iant and  courageous  officers  of  law 
throughout  our  country.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  warmest  greetings,  felicitations, 
and  deepest  of  appreciation  to  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  New  Jersey's 
prestigious  organization  of  troopers. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  pro- 
file on  our  New  Jersey  State  Police  or- 
ganization prefaced  with  a  statement 
from  their  distinguished  superintend- 
ent. CoL  Clinton  L.  Pagano.  as  follows: 
A  Bust  Bukmit  or  tbb  Nkw  Jissrr  Stats 

POUCB 

The  State  Police  was  created  in  1931  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  protect  life  and 
property,  prevent  and  detect  crime,  direct 
and  control  traffic,  apprehend  offenders  ol 
the  law  and  render  aid  to  law  abiding  citi- 
aena.  Troopers  are  empowered  to  enforce  all 
laws  throughout  the  State. 

We  are  proud  to  serve  New  Jersey's  resi- 
dents and  visitors  and  dedicate  our  contlnu- 
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Ing  efforts  toward  making  our  State  a  better 
place  to  be. 

CLurroK  L.  Paoamo. 
Colonel  and  Superintendent, 

New  Jeney  State  Police. 

WRT  A  STATB  POUCS? 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century.  New 
Jersey  was  mafclng  a  limited  effort  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  its  rural  inhabitants. 
This  effort  sras  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
county  sheriff  and  his  constables.  Based  on 
a  political  system  of  election  and  appoint- 
ment, there  were  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Demands  for  a  uniformly  well-trained  rural 
police  force  Increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
an  increasing  rate  of  crime.  Legislation  for 
this  purpose  was  first  introduced  in  1914 
and  for  several  years  thereafter.  There  was 
some  hard  fought  opposition  from  groups 
who  feared  either  a  police  state  or  strike 
breakers  but  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  New  Jersey  Orange  contin- 
ued their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  legislation. 
Plnally.  on  March  39.  1931.  the  SUte  PoUce 
Bill  sras  passed  into  law. 

On  July  1.  1921.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf . 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  appointed  as 
the  first  Superintendent  of  the  State  PoUce. 
He  organised  the  first  training  class  for  120 
men  at  Sea  Oirt  In  September  1921.  Of  this 
number,  eighty-one  officers  and  troopers 
completed  the  rigorous  program  and  were 
ordered  to  duty  on  December  5,  1921. 

TMK  SASLY  TKAKS 

The  first  mode  of  transportation  consisted 
of  sixty-one  horses,  twenty  motorcycles,  one 
car  and  one  truck.  The  men  reported  for 
duty  in  two  troops.  Troop-A  was  headquar- 
tered in  the  old  Raleigh  Hotel  in  Hammon- 
ton  and  covered  south  Jersey  with  substa- 
tions in  rented  quarters  at  seven  locations. 
Troop-B  was  headquartered  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel  in  Netoong  and  covered  north  Jersey 
with  five  substations.  A  platoon  headquar- 
ters was  established  In  Freehold  with  three 
substations.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  a 
third  troop  which  was  established  in  1938  to 
cover  central  Jersey. 

The  horse  remained  the  principal  means 
of  transportation  throughout  the  twenties. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  more  cars 
and  cycles  were  added  as  the  demand  (or  in- 
creased services  in  the  traffic  patrol  and  in- 
vestigative field  heralded  a  change  In  the 
basic  patrol  function.  This  period  also  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  State  Police  as  a  serv- 
ice agency  for  local  police  departments  with 
the  establishment  of  a  fingerprint  and 
criminal  records  bureau  and  an  auto  theft 
bureau.  By  1930  the  State  Bureau  of  Identi- 
fication had  evolved  along  with  a  statewide 
teletype  communications  system.  These 
facilities  were  the  first  move  away  from  the 
concept  of  a  rural  police  force  toward  one 
which  could  be  of  immense  service  to  all  law 
enforcement  in  the  State. 

sou  LEAK  TSABS 

As  the  functions  of  the  State  Police  ex- 
panded, so  did  the  requirement  for  more 
personnel.  By  1932  authorized  strength  was 
up  to  2S0  men.  However,  a  nationwide  de- 
pression forced  a  cutback  In  appropriations 
and  there  were  no  new  training  classes  for 
the  next  five  years.  Later  training  classes 
brought  the  department  to  Its  authorized 
strength  by  1939.  This  brief  period  of 
growth  saw  the  replacement  of  the  first  Su- 
perintendent by  Colonel  Mark  O.  Klmberl- 
ing  who  served  until  his  retirement  In  1941. 

Colonel  Charles  H.  Schoeffel.  the  third 
Superintendent,  assumed  office  Just  prior  to 
World  War  II.  The  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict  again  brought  man- 
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power  problems.  Many  of  the  Troopers  were 
called  to  duty  with  activated  NaUonal 
Ouard  units  while  others  enlisted  or  were 
drafted.  Two  training  pliisfs  were  gradu- 
ated during  the  early  years  of  the  war  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  authorised  strength. 
Added  duties  of  a  broad  security  nature  In 
cooperation  with  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties further  taxed  the  limited  manpower.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  the  department 
was  finally  successful  in  establishing  its  own 
statewide  radio  communications  system,  an- 
other landmark  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
provide  the  best  police  protection. 

rOSTWAK  OKOWTH  AMD  A  CHAMOna  CONCSPT 

In  1944.  the  graduation  of  the  first  peace- 
time class  began  a  continuing  expansion  of 
responsibilities  and  commensurate  increases 
In  authorized  strength.  In  1948.  the  Gover- 
nor Implemented  the  recommendations  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  and  consoli- 
dated many  of  his  executive  departments. 
The  Department  of  State  Police  became  a 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Law  and 
Public  Safety  which  Is  headed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Some  of  the  new  duties  requiring  a  con- 
tinuing increase  in  personnel  were  the  Civil 
Defense  and  Disaster  Control  Center  at 
West  Trenton,  the  Heavy  Duty  Rescue 
School  at  Hammonton.  The  Municipal 
Police  Training  Academy  at  Sea  Oirt,  and 
the  enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  lique- 
fied petroleum  gas  and  hotel  fire  safety.  Ex- 
pansion in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Sec- 
tion occurred  as  the  result  of  concentration 
on  special  probes,  narcotic  and  gambling 
raids  and  increased  technical  services  such 
as  laboratory  analysis  and  polygraph  exami- 
nation. 

In  1952.  Colonel  Russell  A.  Snook  succeed- 
ed to  the  office  of  Superintendent.  His 
tenure  saw  the  completion  of  the  State's 
two  major  toll  roads  which  were  patrolled 
exclusively  by  the  State  Police.  In  the  be- 
ginning, both  of  these  roads  comprised  a 
fourth  troop,  designated  as  Troop-D,  Turn- 
pike/Parkway Patrol.  This  again  required  a 
large  Increase  In  personnel  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  patrol  coverage  of  some  350 
linear  miles  of  limited  access  highway.  By 
the  end  of  1954,  authorized  strength  was  up 
to  70S. 

In  1955,  Colonel  Joseph  D.  Rutter  as- 
sumed command  and  organized  the  Division 
into  its  present  five-troop  configuration. 
Troops  A,  B  and  C  patrol  south,  north  and 
central  Jersey,  respectively,  while  Troop-D 
patrols  the  Turnpike  and  Troop-E  patrols 
the  Garden  State  Parkway.  Division  Head- 
quarters Is  located  in  West  Trenton  and  the 
Training  Center  Is  located  in  Sea  Girt.  The 
established  pattern  of  iimovatlon  continued 
with  the  establishment  of  the  nation's  first 
State  Police  Underwater  Recovery  Unit  in 
1956.  Troopers  for  this  unique  service  were 
trained  by  U.S.  Navy  SCUBA  divers  at  Bay- 
oiuie  and  its  subsequent  record  of  evidence 
recovery  coupled  with  outstanding  service  at 
disaster  and  accident  scenes  gives  testimony 
to  the  unit's  value. 

In  1983,  Colonel  Dominick  R.  Capello  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Colonel  Rutter.  The 
summer  of  the  following  year  saw  the  divi- 
sion assigned  to  its  biggest  security  detail 
when  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
was  held  at  Atlantic  City.  Months  of  ad- 
vanced planning  prepared  for  the  actual 
commitment  of  several  hundred  men  to  the 
detail  which  required  close  cooperation  with 
federal  and  local  authorities.  Despite  com- 
plex security  and  crowd  control  problems, 
the  detail  was  accomplished  without  major 


Incident  and  the  Division  received  perMmal 
commendation  from  the  President  to  add  to 
its  other  laurels. 

A  MODKL  POLICE  POBCB  IMgSaSS 

Colonel  David  B.  Kelly  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent in  1946.  at  a  time  of  dynamic 
change  for  the  uvtion.  the  State  and  the 
State  Police.  All  of  the  problems  of  the  six- 
ties were  present  to  some  degree  In  our 
State.  CivU  disturbance  in  1947  saw  the  Di- 
vision plunged  into  the  maelstrom  of 
Newark  and  Plainfield.  Contingency  plans 
had  been  made  for  dealing  with  such  situa- 
tions: riot  control  training  had  long  been 
part  of  standard  procedure.  The  supreme 
test  was  placed  on  the  Trooper  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  disciplined  unit  of  the 
whole.  Ttiat  the  Trooper  and  the  Division 
responded  favorably  is  evident  in  the  Gover- 
nor's directive  that  the  State  Police  conduct 
training  in  riot  control  for  all  other  police 
agencies  of  the  State.  Thus  "Operation 
Combine"  training  for  command  and  tacti- 
cal control  of  civil  disorder  was  established. 
Prom  this  training  came  a  plan  for 
statewide  response  on  the  municipal,  county 
and  state  level.  From  this  experience  came 
the  ALERT  radio  system  for  communica- 
tion among  cooperating  agencies  in  times  of 
distress.  From  this  recognition  came  the 
SUte  Police  Special  Services  Bureau  active- 
ly functioning  as  liaison  for  all  law  en- 
forcemoit  agencies  in  matters  of  civil 
disturt>ance. 

Even  as  this  recognition  came,  the  Divi- 
sion gained  responsibility  for  other  matters. 
The  end  of  the  decade  saw  public  emphasis 
finally  shift  to  the  problems  of  organized 
crime.  The  Division  was  again  ready  to 
assume  a  major  role  in  an  important  law  en- 
forcement effort.  A  sophisticated  Intelli- 
gence Bureau  keeps  track  of  criminal  activi- 
ty while  an  Organized  Crime  Task  Force 
Bureau  wages  war  with  some  new  tools. 
Laws  relating  to  electronic  surveillance,  wit- 
ness immunity,  statewide  grand  Jury,  gun 
control  and  uniform  crime  reporting  all  aid 
in  our  efforts  to  rid  the  State  of  its  undesir- 
able parasites. 

A  Highway  Traffic  Patrol  Bureau  imple- 
ments the  latest  methods  in  traffic  safety 
law  enforcement,  wliile  a  PoUce  Traffic 
Services  Liaison  Bureau  assist  local  police 
departments  in  planning  to  cope  with  their 
specific  traffic  problems. 

Basic  and  advanced  training  programs  are 
conducted  for  Troopers  and  municipal 
police  officers  at  the  State  Police  Academy 
in  Sea  Oirt. 

Whatever  the  category,  be  it  crime,  traffic 
or  technical  services,  the  State  Police  is 
operationally  active  in  the  field  and  cooper- 
ating with  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
ttux>ughout  the  State. 

Colonel  Eugene  Olaff  was  appointed  Su- 
perintendent In  January  of  1975  and  re- 
mained at  the  helm  of  the  Division  untO  Ills 
retirement  on  October  1, 1975. 

On  October  10.  1975,  Governor  Brendan 
T.  Byrne  nominated  Captain  Clinton  L. 
Pagano  as  the  ninth  Colonel  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Police  and  sulmitted 
his  name  to  the  New  Jersey  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. He  was  confirmed  on  October  23 
and  sworn  in  on  October  24  by  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes  in  the  office  of  the  Governor. 
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helicopter  responding  to  multichannel  radio 
dispatching.  A  central  computer  provides  in- 
stant response  to  queries  for  police  Informa- 
tion of  all  kinds  while  a  highly  sophisticated 
Criminal  Investigation  Section  and  a 
modem  scientific  Crime  liiboratory  are 
second  to  none  In  the  nation.  All  this  with- 
out sacrificing  the  original  purpose  of  the 
State  PoUce,  for  there  is  a  network  of  forty 
substations  stlU  providing  general  police 
protection  to  the  rural  residents  of  New 
Jersey. 

No  matter  their  rank  or  assignment,  1,851 
strong,  they  share  one  distinction:  They  are 
aU  troopers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating  Law 
Day.  UJS.A.,  1981,  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  State  police 
whose  leadership  endeavors  executed 
with  courage  and  valor  have  truly  en- 
riched the  quality  of  life  and  way  of 
life  of  all  of  our  people  here  in  Amer- 
ica. We  do  indeed  salute  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  Corps  as  they  cele- 
brate a  half  century  and  decade  of 
sterling  trooper  performance  in  service 
to  our  people.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


From  those  early  years  when  the  mounted 
Trooper  brought  law  and  order  in  his  sad- 
dlebags, more  than  3,000  dedicated  men 
have  foUowed  in  his  path.  Tbie  horse  and 
cycle  have  given  way  to  the  automobile  and 
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•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dismay 
at  the  prospect  of  the  demise  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  cuts  across 
amines. 

I  insert  in  the  Rcoord  the  following 
letter  which  I  received  from  Anne  C. 
Gannett,  a  former  State  legislator 
from  Massachusetts.  J6x&.  Gaimett  is  a 
Republican  who  woiited  very  hard  to 
prove  that  social  concern  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility are  not  mutually  exclusive 
during  her  tenure  in  the  Massachu- 
setts House. 

Mrs.  Gannett  offers  her  own  exiieri- 
ence  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  concludes  th^  the  high  qual- 
ity of  its  personnel  and  the  value  of  its 
woiIl  are  of  enormous  importance  to 
American  society  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Gan- 
nett's  views  are  instructive,  and  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  should  con- 
sider deeply  her  testimony  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  Legal  Services: 

DsAS  Bahiiet:  Although  I'm  sure  that  you 
support  the  fine  work  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  periiape  you  need  constituents 
to  give  evidence  of  its  efficacy  to  help  your 
coUeagues  see  the  folly  of  the  Administra- 
tion's recommended  elimination  thereof. 

In  Massachusetts,  at  least,  its  share  of  the 
total  federal  appropriation  was  money  weU 
spent  to  make  government  work  for  the 
people.  It  enabled  citizens  to  cut  through 
our  ctwibersome  and  overly  poUtical  bu- 
reaucracy to  assure  that  the  elderly  and  the 
needy  received  the  services  for  which  they 
are  qualified. 

I  cant  say  as  much  for  many  other  gov- 
enunent  programs,  both  state  and  federal, 
iMit  Legal  Services  should  be  Just  the  type  of 
program    which    the    Reagan    entourage 
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should  support  to  reduce  the  net  expendi- 
tures of  government  by  ascertaining  that 
what  is  appropriated  directly  reaches  ttie 
people  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

South  Middlesex  Legal  Servioes,  with 
which  I  worked  closely  during  my  legislative 
years,  had  a  budget  of  $373,000,  out  of  a 
total  i321,3  milUon  federal  pie.  It  bandied 
almost  1000  cases  last  year  from  its  39 
towns,  many  of  which  fall  within  your  dis- 
trict. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  high  caUber  of  its 
personnel,  both  attorneys  snd  paralegals, 
and  watched  them  guide  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  through  the  poUtical  maze  to  assure 
a  human  and  not  a  poUtical  solution.  My  ex- 
perience with  SMLC  was  mostly  in  housing: 
it  wss  inspiring  to  Join  their  efforts  to 
secure  Justice  for  those  refused  public  bous- 
ing by  oftm  myopic  housing  autluirities. 

The  strength  of  Legal  Servioes  goes 
beyond  housing  to  assisting  people  in  con- 
sumer problems,  domestic  relations  and  ad- 
ministrative matters. 

I  hope  that  every  effort  wiU  be  made  to 
save  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  from 
extinction. 

Amn  C.  Ga««ett.« 


GUN  CONTROL— MYTHS  AND 
REALITIES 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OPCaOBCIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
expected,  the  vocal  minority  that 
favors  Federal  gtm  control  has  used 
the  attempted  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  as  an  excuse  to  begin  yet 
another  antigun  campaign 

This  continuing  drive  is  being  spear- 
headed by  totalitarian  "liberals"  and 
encouraged  by  like-minded  segments 
of  the  national  news  media.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  "followers"  of  this  minor- 
ity effort  are  well-meaning  people  who 
would  jimip  at  any  suggestion,  no 
matter  how  Implausible  or  simplistic, 
to  halt  outbreaks  of  violence. 

It  is  imfortunate,  however,  that  the 
"followers"  have  not  considered  the 
practical  a^ects  of  such  programs, 
aside  fnun  the  very  real  constitutional 
and  philosophical  problems  they 
would  pose.  In  fact,  the  only  way  stich 
programs  would  have  even  a  remote 
chance  to  "work"  would  be  to  impose  a 
harsh  police  state  on  the  American 
people.  While  most  "Liberals"  delight 
in  forcing  other  people  to  do  their  will, 
it  is  doubtful  that  others,  who  may 
have  embraced  the  panacea  of  Federal 
gun  controls  in  the  misdirected  desire 
to  "do  something",  really  favor  the  op- 
pressive measures  such  cmtrols  would 
bring. 

Federal  proposals  to  "deal  with 
guns"  are  usually  separated  into  three 
areas:  First,  register  handguns  and  re- 
quire a  waiting  period  before  delivery 
of  a  purchased  weapon.  Second,  ban 
all  handguins.  Third,  ban  only  so-called 
Saturday  Night  Specials.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  each  one  will  be 
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considered  from  a  realistic  viewpoint 
rather  than  from  an  ivory  tower.  The 
constitutional  issue  will  be  touched  on 
at  the  end. 

First,  register  handguns  and  require 
a  waiting  period  before  delivery  of  a 
purchased  weapon. 

On  a  sophomoric  level,  this  might 
sound  reaacoiable  and  worlcable.  The 
theory  appears  to  be  that  police  could 
trace  any  weapon  used  in  a  crime  back 
to  the  owner,  that  the  overall  proce- 
dure would  allow  police  to  investigate 
the  backgrounds  of  those  attempting 
to  buy  handguns,  that  the  proposal 
would  discourage  criminals  from 
trying  to  buy  or  possess  handguns  and 
that  "crimes  of  passion"  would  be 
largely  prevented  or  eliminated  due  to 
a  "cooling  off"  waiting  period. 

The  reality:  Most  law-abiding  people 
would  register  newly  purchased  hand- 
guns and  criminals  would  ignore  the 
law.  Criminals  would  simply  steal  a 
handgun  or  buy  one  on  the  black 
market  which  would  be  created  by 
such  a  law.  Also,  many  citizens,  fear- 
ing that  Federal  registration  is  a  first 
step  toward  confiscation,  would  not 
reidster  the  handguns  they  already 
possess  legally  and.  technically,  would 
become  a  new  class  of  "criminals". 
Other  normally  law-abiding  people, 
fearful  of  eventual  Federal  confisca- 
tion, would  buy  an  unregistered  hand- 
gun on  the  black  market  or  from  a 
friend  or  neighbor— thereby  making 
themselves  "criminals"  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Federal  Government.  "Crimes  of 
passion"  would  not  be  prevented  since 
millions  of  handguns,  rifles,  and  shot- 
guns are  already  in  cinnilation  and 
readily  available.  The  claim  that  most 
people  committing  "crimes  of  passion" 
run  down  to  their  neighborhood  pawn 
shop,  buy  a  handgun,  and  rush  back 
home  to  kill  a  family  member,  cannot 
be  supported  by  any  set  of  objective 
(acts.  It  is  simply  an  emotional  argu- 
ment which  cannot  be  substantiated. 

Second  ban  all  handguns.  Increas- 
ingly, this  is  being  siiggested  by  var- 
ious antigim  organizations  or  siwkes- 
men.  The  theory  is  that  all  handgun 
sales  could  be  halted  and  all  existing 
handguns  confiscated  and  destroyed. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  antigun 
factions  is  that  crime  would  magically 
disappear  or.  at  the  very  least,  drop 
dramatically. 

The  realltr  The  confiscation  of  han- 
guns  would  involve  the  taking  of  per- 
sonal property  for  which  the  owners 
would  have  to  be  compensated  out  of 
the  UJ3.  Treasury.  The  Constitution 
forMds  the  taking  of  "life,  liberty  or 
property"  without  due  process  of  law. 
Ouns  are  property.  Some  groups  esti- 
mate that  there  are  between  40-  and 
50-mIlllon  handguns  now  in  circula- 
tion. If  one  assumes  that  even  half  the 
guns  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  weapon  is  only  $50  (a  low 
estimate),  it  would  cost  the  taxiwyers 
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a  minimum  of  $1  billion  ($50  x  20  mil- 
lion guns)  to  compensate  gun  owners. 
But  that  does  not  include  the  tremen- 
dous police  state  cost  of  administering 
and  enforcing  such  a  massive  under- 
taking. Aside  from  the  cost,  the  fact  is 
that  criminals  would  not  turn  in  their 
guns.  Neither  would  many  otherwise 
law-abiding  citizens  who  would  find 
themselves  without  personal  protec- 
tion from  criminals  were  they  to  do  so. 
Black  market  sales  would  proliferate 
because  even  with  50-percent  compli- 
ance with  such  a  law,  20-  to  25-million 
handguns  would  remain  in  circulation. 
The  manufacture  of  illegal  handguns 
(and  even  homemade  zip  guns)  and 
the  cutting  down  of  long  guns  into 
smaller  weapons  would  become  a  lu- 
crative underworld  business.  The  im- 
position of  harsh,  punitive  prison  sen- 
tences for  otherwise  innocent  persons 
caught  possessing  a  handgun  would 
turn  America  into  a  fascist  nightmare. 
And  what  would  we  do  about  a  secret- 
ly armed  citizen  who  sh(x>ts  and 
wounds  an  armed  intruder  inside  his 
home  or  business?  Prosecute  him  or 
the  intruder?  Or  both? 

Third,  ban  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Specials.  This  is  a  favorite  catch- 
phrase  of  the  national  news  media  and 
Hollywood  "Liberals"  and,  at  first 
glance,  may  sound  like  the  ideal  solu- 
tion. 

The  reality:  The  term,  "Saturday 
Night  Special",  is  merely  a  buzz  word 
designed  to  stop  all  logical,  rational 
thinking  processes.  It  has  no  legal 
standing.  An  enforceable  law  could  not 
be  written  purporting  to  define  "Spe- 
cials". Every  scientific  test  and  legal 
description  yet  devised  to  supposedly 
designate  only  small,  inexpensive 
handguns  as  "Specials"  has  also  been 
found,  upon  further  examination,  to 
apply  to  more  expensive,  better-made 
weapons.  Neither  is  barrel  length  any 
determination  because  some  of  the 
finest,  most  expensive  handgiuis  made 
have  short  barrels.  Using  the  criterion 
of  price  alone  would  discriminate 
against  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
expensive  protection.  What  would  the 
Federal  Government  do  about  an  el- 
derly lady  residing  in  a  deteriorating 
neighborhood  who  has  a  $21.95  hand- 
gun hidden  under  her  mattress  for 
protection?  Toss  her  in  prison?  Fine 
her  $10,000?  In  addition,  the  same 
practical  arguments  against  banning 
all  handguns  also  apply  to  the  propos- 
al to  ban  "only"  purported  Saturday 
Night  Specials. 

OTHKR  TACn 

According  to  data  compiled  from  the 
U.8.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
FBI,  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
all  handguns  are  involved  in  criminal 
activity  each  year.  This  means  that 
99.6  percent  of  all  handguns  are  not 
involved  in  such  activity.  It  is  patently 
absurd  to  penalize  the  law-abiding  ma- 
jority for  actions  of  the  criminal  mi- 
nority. 
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Although  several  public  figures  have 
been  shot,  or  shot  at.  by  criminals 
with  handguns.  President  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  were 
both  assassinated  by  criminals  using 
rifles.  Vernon  Jordan  was  seriously 
wounded  by  a  hoodlum  using  a  rifle. 
Obviously— except  to  "Liberals"— the 
blame  lies  not  with  the  weapon,  which 
is  after  all,  an  inanimate  object,  but 
with  the  individual  criminal  commit- 
ting a  crime. 

E^ren  if  one  makes  the  hallucinogen- 
ic assumption  that  all  handguns  could 
somehow  be  made  to  disappear  magi- 
cally, criminals  could  easily  make  zip 
guns  or  cut  down  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  make  smaller  weapons.  Then,  of 
course,  totalitarian  "Liberals"  would 
begin  demanding  that  all  firearms  be 
banned  or  confiscated  by  big  brother. 

CONSTmmOHAI.  BOAOBLOCKS 

Besides  the  foregoing  facts,  any 
effort  to  ban  or  abolish  handguns 
would  violate  the  second  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  •  •  * "  the  reference  to 
"the  people"  does  not  refer  to  a  collec- 
tive mass  or  to  the  State— that  is.  the 
National  Guard  or  the  Reserves.  Using 
that  same  logic  and  applying  it  to  the 
first  and  fourth  amendments,  individ- 
uals would  not  be  protected  in  their 
right  to  peaceable  assemble  or  to  be 
secure  from  "unreasonable  searches  or 
seizures."  Neither  does  the  term  "mili- 
tia" used  in  the  second  amendment 
refer  to  the  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serves, for  not  only  the  foregoing 
reason,  but  because  those  organiza- 
tions did  not  even  exist  at  the  time  of 
its  writing. 

The  key  to  halting  violent  acts 
against  our  elected  officials  or  our  citi- 
zenry is  not  gun  control,  police  state 
tactics,  or  penalizing  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  It  is  restoring  and  carry- 
ing out  stiff  penalties  against  the  mi- 
nority or  criminals — particularly  re- 
peaters—who use  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  It  may  require 
overhauling  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  perhaps  limitations  on  its  jurisdic- 
tion concerning  enforcement  of  State 
criminal  laws.  The  implementation  of 
capital  sentences  must  be  resumed  and 
endless  delays  in  the  execution  of  such 
sentences  eliminated. 

These  steps  are  not  apt  to  appeal  to 
totalitarian  "Liberals"  since  they  are 
not  simplistic  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  sloganeering  or  demagoguery. 
Another  reason  "Liberals"  probably 
would  not  care  for  these  ideas  is  that 
they  take  direct  aim  at  individual 
criminals  and  are  not  intended  as  re- 
pressive scattershot  attacks  against 
the  constitutional  rights  of  law-abid- 
ing Americans. 

Other  more  intangible,  but  very  real, 
factors  which  would  contribute  to  re- 
ducing crime  include  restoring  volun- 
tary prayer  in  our  public  schools,  a 
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return  of  local  control  over  our  public 
schools,  and  a  recognition  in  education 
that  our  American  legal  system  is 
based  upon  the  Judeo-Christian  ethic, 
not  the  religion  of  secular  humanism. 
After  considering  the  firm  principles 
espoused  by  our  Constitution  and  the 
reality  that  proposed  Federal  gun  con- 
trol mechanisms  simply  are  unwork- 
able in  a  free  society,  honest  people 
who  may  have  previously  been  de- 
ceived by  antigun  rhetoric,  will  now 
admit  that  they  were  wrong.* 
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Lance  Patterson,  Todd  Pfunder.  Samantha 
Plet,  Lawrence  Romeo,  Jay  WebBter.  Amy 
Weeks,  Julia  Jochem,  and  Chris  Zaw-Mon.« 


ST.  PAULS  LOWER  SCHOOL 
VISITS  CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMABTLAIID 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  May  7.  1981.  73 
young  men  and  women  from  St.  Paul's 
Lower  School  in  Baltimore  will  Jour- 
ney to  Washington  for  a  firsthand 
look  at  their  Nation's  Capital  as  part 
of  their  studies  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 

These  students  will  tour  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
National  Museum  of  Art. 

They  will  be  led  by  the  following 
teachers  and  parents: 

Miss  Penny  Forbes.  Bfrs.  Jane  Matthews. 
Mrs.  Ellie  Mulhem,  Mrs.  Ann  Stellman, 
Mrs.  Sally  Fronk.  Mrs.  Starr  Arbaugh.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Shreeve,  Mrs.  Betty  Hoatson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel.  Mr.  Michael  Welsh. 
Mrs.  Winnie  Flattery,  Mrs.  Barbara  Trooter, 
Mrs.  Ricka  Peterson,  and  Mrs.  Penny  Miller. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  with  these 
students  to  discuss  with  them  the  leg- 
islative process,  their  studies  of  our 
Govemment.  and  their  questions 
about  national  issues.  I  am  delighted 
they  have  taken  an  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Thursday 
are: 

Mark  Adams,  EUen  Adler.  Will  Barnes. 
Reid  Boyce.  Chris  Bunting,  Kelly  Cowan. 
Idark  (3ambo,  Michael  Ouidice.  Jon  Fell. 
David  Lisle. 

Beth  Mantegna,  Tara  Sapre,  Andy  Shep- 
pherd.  Michael  Rumsey,  Jay  Stark.  Julie 
Thut.  Kristen  Welsh.  Chris  Barloto.  Tim 
Cogwell.  Susan  (Carroll. 

Andy  Fenselau,  Jenny  Gunning.  Valli 
Guruswamy.  Chris  Joyner.  Butch  Ruhl. 
Erik  Ortel.  Chip  Presser.  Tiffany  Roe. 
David  Sawyer.  Kate  Sheehan. 

David  Townsend,  Tyler  Webster,  Leigh 
Taylor.  Scott  Tognocchi,  Todd  Davidson, 
Richard  Armstrong,  Caroline  Arbaugh. 
Tanya  Barth,  C.  J.  Bowden.  Michelle 
Camou. 

Kate  Matte.  Chris  Hooper.  Roger  Kelly, 
Chip  Lonsdale.  Julie  Peterson.  Asha  Shetty. 
Mandy  Spicer.  Tim  Eaton.  Patrick  Tracy, 
Nicky  Truitt. 

John  Wang.  Nancy  Maxa.  Valerie  Bart- 
lett.  T.  J.  Aversa.  Dean  Cantemary.  Ian 
Fusting.  Mitchell  Goetze,  Jason  Hetrick. 
David  Krastel,  Phillip  Meyers. 

Danny  Millender.  Jimmle  Mitcherling. 
Mark  M|irphy.  Kirk  Olsen.  Maia  Pappas. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  VIRGINIA 
SMITH  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  COMMERCE,  JUS- 
TICE STATE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. MAT  4.  1981 


HON.  VntGINU  SMITH 

or  masASKA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  testimony  I  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice. State,  the  Judiciary,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  during  hearings  on 
the  panel's  fiscal  year  1982  appropri- 
ations measure.  In  line  with  the  spend- 
ing goals  of  President  Reagan.  I  have 
suggested  funding  shifts  within  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  so  that  needed  part- 
time  National  Weather  Service  offices 
may  be  retained.  Following  is  the  text 
of  my  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
once  again  to  come  before  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  in 
order  to  state  the  many  Justifications  for  re- 
tention of  the  Valentine  Weather  Service 
office  in  my  district.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  feel  at  home  in  this  Subcommittee 
room. 

The  administration  has  recommended  the 
closing  of  38  of  70  part-time  Weather  Serv- 
ice offices.  Two  years  ago.  the  previous  ad- 
ministration tried  to  close  19  field  stations, 
and  last  year  it  targeted  21.  Due  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  Subcommittee,  the  full  Com- 
mittee, and  Congress  itself,  those  closings 
were  prevented.  This  year,  with  the  list  ex- 
panded to  38.  I  hope  that  the  same  wisdom 
prevails,  and  the  proposal  is  rejected. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  done  much  soul 
searching  on  this  issue.  How  can  I  be  for  the 
President's  program  but  against  this  recom- 
mended cut?  The  answer  is  clear  as  Virginia 
Smith,  who  has  fought  all  along  for  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska  on 
this  issue.  I  still  believe  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
National  Weather  Service  engage  in  too 
many  exotic  and  expensive  projects  while 
forgetting  about  the  common  folks  outside 
of  Washington.  Instead  of  cutting  such  proj- 
ects, they  have  singled  out  the  part-time 
weather  stations  because  they  are  easy  tar- 
gets for  "getting  rid  of  bodies." 

As  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  on  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  this  Commit- 
tee, I  realize  the  responsibility  with  which 
we  have  been  charged:  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget.  With  that  in  mind.  I  do  not  come 
empty-handed.  I  note  that,  on  page  38  of 
the  Commerce  Department  brief,  there  is  an 
item  to  spend  an  additional  $1,000,000  on 
weather  modification,  in  addition  to  the 
$10,200,000  already  being  spent  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  program  employs  more  people 
than  all  of  the  part-time  weather  stations. 
If  the  Commerce  Department  could  hold 
the  line  on  this  program,  it  would  preserve 
the  very  purpose  of  the  National  Weather 
Service:  to  protect  life  and  property  from 
hazardous  weather. 
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We  all  are  tired  of  hearing.  "I  support  the 
President's  budget,  but."  with  subaequent 
explanation*  of  why  this  or  that  should  be 
spared  from  the  reductions.  Frankly,  whUe  I 
have  not  l>een  convinced  on  very  many 
budget  sparings.  after  reviewing  this  situa- 
tion again  this  year.  I  am  sure  that  I  must 
solicit  your  reconsideration  of  the  proposal 
to  close  the  Valentine,  Nebraska  Weather 
Service  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  station  closing  will 
entail  the  reduction  in  force  of  one  person, 
the  only  person  at  Valentine,  at  a  saving  of 
$22,000.  The  person  who  is  detailed  to  the 
weather  station  in  Valentine.  Claire  Man- 
cuso.  makes  a  forecast  for  the  Valentine 
radio  station  listening  area  twice  a  day. 
That  listening  area  covers  the  vast  Sand- 
hills of  Nebraska  and  stretches  into  South 
Dakota— an  area  of  almost  5.000  square 
miles.  Although  there  are  not  very  many 
people  out  there,  those  who  are  rely  on  ac- 
curate weather  information  for  their  daily 
livelihoods.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

Most  ranchers  start  calving  season  in  very 
early  spring.  This  time  is  crucial  for  new- 
bom  calves,  the  sale  of  which  may  be  the 
only  income  for  those  ranchers  that  year.  If 
a  blizzard  catches  ranchers  with  expectant 
cows  and  newborn  calves  out  on  the  open 
range,  dead  animals  result.  Cows  turn  thetr 
badcs  and  walk  away  from  the  storm  until 
they  are  stopped  by  a  fence  where  they 
either  suffocate  or  freeze.  Calves  just  plain 
freeze. 

In  the  summer,  hay  is  harvested  for 
winter  feeding  of  livestock,  and  of  coutm 
crops  are  grown  with  the  use  of  irrigation. 
Farm  and  ranch  families  schedule  their 
days  around  the  weather  and  market  re- 
ports on  the  radio.  If  rain— scarce  lately— is 
forecast  by  Claire  Mancuso  in  Valentine, 
there  will  be  an  all-out  effort  by  the  entire 
family  to  get  any  hay  that  may  be  cut.  but 
not  stacked,  off  the  ground,  so  that  it  will 
not  rot  or  lose  nutrient  value.  Moreover, 
farmers  may  be  able  to  turn  off  the  diesel 
engines  that  power  irrigation  wells,  thereby 
saving  hundreds  of  dollars  in  fuel  costs,  or 
they  may  decide  not  to  apply  fertilizer^  or 
chemicals,  which  can  leach  right  through 
the  root  zone  if  the  rain  is  heavy. 

In  addition,  teachers  need  to  know  from 
the  Valentine  Station  when  to  call  off 
school  or  let  the  children  out  early.  Nebras- 
ka is  one  of  the  few  remaining  states  with 
one-room  school  houses  and  we  are  fiercely 
proud  of  them.  In  Cherry  County,  where 
Valentine  is  located,  there  are  58  rural 
teachers  and  41  school  districts.  When  the 
snowstorms  hit  the  Sandhills,  many  rural 
roads  can  be  closed  for  weeks.  Snow  drifts 
can  be  as  high  as  twenty  feet  with  winds 
whipping  the  snow  through  the  hills  at  60 
miles  per  hour.  The  wind  chill  index  reaches 
50  degrees  below  zero  many  times  during 
the  winter. 

Climatology  experts  describe  this  area  as 
one  of  the  most  unpredictable  and  most 
harsh  weather  areas  in  the  country.  Many 
different  fronts  collide  in  this  region 
making  it  the  sandcovered  "Bermuda  Trian- 
gle" of  the  Midwest. 

In  terms  of  closing  the  38  stations.  I 
cannot  find  out  how  the  38  were  selected. 
They  are  part-time,  general-purpose  offices 
which  operate  less  than  24  hours  per  day 
and  do  not  have  radar  or  upper  air  observa- 
tion functions.  There  are  at  least  20  other 
part-time  weather  stations— which  I  am  list- 
ing for  the  record— which  seem  to  carry  on 
the  same  functions  as  the  38  that  are  recom- 
mended to  be  cut.  but  are  unchallenged. 
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Supporten  of  Um  cuU  aay  that  machine 
f  oraeaaU  would  be  made  from  the  Omaha 
otfiee.  That  may  sound  reaaonable  but  how 
would  you  Uke  to  make  your  trmvellnf  i>lana 
to  the  dMrlet  baaed  on  weather  tnf  ormatloo 
fram  a  atattan  SM  miles  away?  That  >■  eiml- 
lar  to  what  the  people  In  Valentine  are 
betnc  aakad  to  do. 

I  wai  not  expand  my  remarks  because 
moet  of  you  have  heard  me  explain  this 
problem  again  and  again.  In  dodng.  I  ask 
you  to  »»^w»fa»-  ckMdy  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Adhnlnlstration's  and  the 
National  Weather  Serrloe-s  priorities.  Mind- 
ful of  the  President's  budget  goals.  I  urge 
you  to  keep  such  exotic  programs  as  weath- 
er modification  at  their  present  funding 
levels  In  order  to  retain  the  S8  part-time  sta- 
tions. It's  a  matter  of  priority. 

RBMAimn  PSBT-TIMB  WXATBXa  SBVICX 
OVPICBS  (WSO'S) 

The  3a  part-time  weather  offices  proposed 
for  closure  are  general  purpose  offices 
which  opente  less  than  U  hours  a  day  and 
do  not  have  radar  or  upper  air  observation 
functloas.  There  are  20  other  permanently 
part-time  WSO's  wlilch  do  not  meet  this  cri- 
teria and  they  are: 

Caribou.  Maine— RAOB;  Worcester. 
Mass.— RADAR;  Annette.  Alaska— RAOB: 
King  Salmon.  Alaska— RAOB:  Kotiebue. 
Alaska— RAOB:  St.  aoud.  Minn.- RAOB; 
Houghton  Lake.  Mich.— RADAR:  Barrow. 
Alaska^RAOB:  Portland.  Oreg.-Special 
Purpose.  Plre  Weather.  Redding.  Calif.- 
Spedal  Purpose.  Pire  Weather  Salem. 
Oreg.-«pecial  Purpose.  Pire  Weather.  Wan- 
atchee.  Wash.— Special  Purpose.  Plre 
Weather.  Vicksburg.  Miss.— Special  Purpose. 
Corps  of  Engineers:  Macon.  Oa.— Special 
Purpose.  VA  Forest  Service:  Riverside. 
Calif.— Special  Purpose.  Agriculture:  Twin 
puis.  Idaho— Special  Purpose.  Agriculture: 
Tuma.  Aris.— Special  Purpose.  Agrtctilture: 
Barter  Island.  Alaska— RAOB:  Wtnalow. 
Aril.— RAOB;  Olympia.  Wash.— Special  Pur- 
pose. Plre  Weather,  and  RAOB— radiosonde 
observation.* 


THE  DEATH  OP  BOBBY  SANEJS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

which  have  precipitated  the  hunger 
gtrlkes  in  the  llaae  Prlaon.  All  partleg 
to  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland 
must  be  prepared  to  abandon  the  in- 
flexible attitudes  which  have  hindered 
a  just  resolution  of  their  differences. 
Further  deaths  must  be  avoided  if 
Northern  Ireland  Is  to  achieve  the 
peace  that  the  majority  of  its  people 
so  desperately  seek.* 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IK  THE  Bouss  OF  RBPasssirrATrvss 
Wednesday.  May  S.  19S1 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Bobby  Sands,  and  the  66-day 
hunger  strike  which  preceded  it,  adds 
another  chapter  to  the  tragic  history 
of  Northern  Ireland. 

In  the  last  decade  alone,  more  than 
2.500  people  have  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. A  generation  of  Irish  children 
has  grown  up  believing  that  violence 
and  terrorism  are  a  natural  part  of 
daily  life.  If  one  thing  should  be  clear 
as  a  result  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  10  years,  it  is  that  the  troubles  In 
Northern  Ireland  will  not  solved  by 
violence. 

Bobby  Sands'  death  was  a  tragedy  in 
and  of  itself.  It  would  be  a  far  greater 
tragedy  if  it  produced  more  violence 
Iniffti^  of  change.  I  have  urged,  and 
continue  to  urge,  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  every  effort  to  negotiate 
a   peaceful   resolution   to   the   issues 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  OAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


ATTVSS 


or 
nt  THS  House  or 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  BIr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  OAO  reports  includes 
siunmaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  March  1981  list 
includes: 

MorrRLT  List  or  OAO  Rxports 


NATIOIIAI. 

Defense  Needs  Better  System  for  Assuring 
Adequate  Security  at  Reaaonable  Cost  on 
VS.  Bases.  Ace.  No.  114532.  PLRO-81-1. 
March  «. 

E>OD  Should  Oive  Better  Guidance  and 
Training  to  Contractors  who  Classify  Na- 
tional Security  Information.  Ace.  No. 
114661.  PLRD-81-3.  March  23. 

Differences  In  the  Services'  Military 
Family  Housing  Programs  Hinder  Good 
Management.  CED-61-71.  IiCarch  5. 

Review  of  Air  Force's  Next  Generation 
Trainer  Aircraft  Program  Department  of 
Defense.  MASAI>-61-2.  February  9. 

Improved  lianagement  of  Air  Force  Modi- 
fication Programs  Can  Save  Millions.  Ace. 
No.  114591,  PLRD-81-5,  March  16. 

Most  CriUcal  Testing  StUl  Ues  Ahead  for 
Missiles  in  Theater  Nuclear  Modernisation. 
Ace.  No.  11447S.  MASAD-Sl-15.  March  2. 

Decisions  to  Be  Made  In  Charting  Future 
of  DOD's  Assault  Breaker.  Ace.  No.  114559. 
MASAD-61-9.  February  28. 

Air  Force  and  Navy  Plans  to  Acquire 
Trainer  Aircraft.  Ace.  No.  114553.  MASAD- 
81-11.  February  28. 

Letter  report* 
U.S.  participation  in  the  United  King- 
dom's development  of  lU  low  altitude  air- 
field attack  system  deviation  from  acquisi- 
Uon  policy.  Ace.  No.  114466.  MASAD-81-17. 
February  21. 

Recommendations  to  Improve  Defense  re- 
porting on  weapon  systems.  Ace.  No.  114474. 
MASAD-81-7.  March  2. 

Testing  has  been  insufficient  to  estimate 
operational  effectiveness  and  suitability  of 
Army's  battery  computer  system.  Ace.  No. 
114633.  MASAD-81-18.  March  6. 

Use  of  cost-deferred-fee  contracU  can  be 
costly  to  the  Government.  Ace.  No.  114570, 
MASAD-81-10.  March  11. 

Expedited  yearend  contract  award  result- 
ed in  shortcutting  established  regulations 
and  procedures  and  overpricing.  Aoc.  No. 
114564.  MASAD-81-14.  March  9. 

Need  for  product  improvements  to  Army's 
VULCAN  Air  Defense  System  U  question- 
able. Ace.  No.  114605.  MASAD-81-21.  March 
16. 

Use  of  "M"  accounU  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Ace.  No.  114606.  AFMD-81'39. 
March  16. 
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Army  is  making  strtdea  in  improving  ita 
Total  Force  dsrirtonmaking  process  Aoc 
No.  11406.  FFCD-81-yr.  March  IS. 

Army's  rotary  wing  escape  system  study  is 
postponed.  Aoc  No.  1I4««3.  MASAD-81-23. 
March  as. 

Management  attention  is  needed  to  identi- 
fy reasons  for  high  volume  of  serviceable 
material  returns  to  depots.  Aoc  No.  114736. 
PUU>-«I-i3.  March  26. 

i#nn«w  of  dollars  of  serviceable  items  are 
returned  B^i^uy  from  field  units  to  whole- 
sale depots  causing  oostly  handling  and 
moving.  Ace  No.  114726.  PLRD-61-ia, 
March  26. 

National  Guard  units  have  used  Govern- 
ment aircraft  to  transport  personnel  to  a 
sporting  event  despite  a  headquarters  prohi- 
biUon.  AFB(D-81-44.  March  27. 

DmBMATIOIUkL  ATTAIXS 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration: Its  R^  in  Development  and  Trade. 
ID-81-21.  February  27. 

American  Employment  Abroad  Discour 
aged  by  U.S.  Income  Tax  Laws.  Aoc.  No. 
114499.  ID-81-29.  February  27. 

U.8.  Assistance  to  Egyptian  Agriculture: 
Slow  Progress  After  Five  Tears.  Aoc.  No. 
114721.  ID-81-19.  March  16. 

SUtus  Report  on  VS.  Participation  in  the 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment. ID-81-33.  March  27. 

Improvements  Made,  Some  Still  Needed  in 
Blanagement  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Uberty.  Ace.  No.  114562.  ID-81-16.  B€arch  2. 

U.S.  Government  Exchange  Programs  are 
not  being  Coordinated  in  Japan  and  India. 
ID-61-4I.  March  20. 

acmicx.  SPACB  ars  tkrhologt 

DOD  Participation  in  the  Space  Transpor- 
tation System:  Status  and  Issues.  Ace.  No. 
114569.  MASAD-81-6.  February  28. 

BNXaCT 

Natural  Gas  Plan  Needed  to  Provide 
Greater  Protection  for  High-Priority  and 
Critical  Uses.  Ace.  No.  114660.  EMD-81-27. 
March  23. 

Effects  of  Regulation  on  the  Electric  Util- 
ity Industry.  Ace.  No.  114473.  EMD-41.35. 
March  2. 

Impact  of  Regulations— After  Federal 
Leasing- On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  OH 
and  Gas  Development.  Ace  No.  114494. 
EMD-81-48.  February  27. 

Issues  in  Leasing  Offshore  Lands  for  Oil 
and  Gas  Development.  EMD-81-59.  March 
26. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  Water- 
Cooled  Breeder  Program— Should  It  Contin- 
ue? EMD-81-46.  March  25. 

Energy  Conservation  Program  for  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Can  Be  More  Effective.  Ace. 
No.  114663.  EMD-81-47.  March  23. 
Letter  reports 

The  Department  of  Energy's  reorganiza- 
tion of  energy  contingency  planning  holds 
promise.  Ace.  No.  114695.  EMD-81-57. 
March  4. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  needs  to 
improve  security  and  Inventory  controls  at 
power  sites.  Ace.  No.  114560.  EMD-81-60. 
March  10. 

SUtus  and  funding  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  energy  conservation  Investment 
program.  Ace.  No.  114681.  EMD-81-55.  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

HATUBAi.  axsouacxs  and  BKviaomiKirr 

Federal  Charges  for  Irrigation  Projects 
Reviewed  Do  Not  Cover  Costs.  Ace.  No. 
114588.  PAD-81-07.  March  13. 
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Low  Productivity  in  American  Coal 
Mining:  Causes  and  Cures.  Aoc.  No.  114639. 
EMD-61-17.  March  3. 

The  Nation's  Unused  Wood  Offers  Vast 
Potential  Energy  and  Product  Benefits.  Aoc 
No.  114600.  KMD-SI-6.  March  3. 

Marine  Sanctuaries  Program  Offers  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Benefits  Other 
lAWS  Do  Not.  Aoc  No.  114497.  CED-61-37. 
March  4. 

The  Council  on  Envinmmental  Qualitr.  A 
Tool  in  Shaping  National  Policy.  Ace.  No. 
114636.  CEIV61-66.  March  19. 

AOKICULTOaX 

Suspension    of    Grain    Sales    to    Soviet 
Union:— Monitoring         DifHcult— Shortfall 
Substantially  Offset  (Unclassified  Digest). 
Ace  No.  114697.  C-CED-81-1.  March  3. 
Letter  reportM 

The  dine-out  feature  of  the  food  stamp 
program  needs  improvement  to  facilitate  ef- 
ficient administration.  CED-81-71.  Pebru- 
ary27. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  Office  of 
Inspector  General  highlights  problems 
alx>ut  the  Integrity  of  school  feeding  pro- 
grams. Ace.  No.  114634.  CED-61-81.  March 
9. 

Pension  fund  investment  in  agricultural 
land  is  not  as  attractive  as  investment  in 
other  commercial  real  estate.  CED-81-66. 
March  26. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

gram.  Ace  No.  114664.  CED-61-54.  March  6. 
Aoc  No.  114665.  CED-81-54A.  March  6. 


coi 
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Impact  of  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
on  U.8.  Business.  Aoc.  No.  114503.  AFMI>- 
81-34.  March  4. 

Foreign  Investment  in  U.S.  Seafood  Proc- 
esslng  Industry  Difficult  to  Assess.  CED-8I- 
65.  March  30. 

Knoxvllle  Expo  '82  Why  Changes  are 
Needed  in  Law  on  Reuse  of  U.S.  Pavilions  at 
International  Expositions.  Ace.  No.  114677. 
PLRD-81-11.  March  20. 

Letter  reports 

Improved  control  over  local  purchases  of 
parts,  supplies,  and  services  at  Post  Office  is 
needed.  Ace.  No.  114725.  GGD-81-58.  BCarch 
25. 

The  Postal  Service's  electronic  scale  pro- 
curement needs  revision.  Ace.  No.  114683. 
GGD-81-53.  March  23. 

The  financial  statements  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  present  fairly 
its  financial  position  as  of  September  30. 
1980.  Ace.  No.  114680,  AFIia)-8I-4S,  March 
13. 

Prices  for  condominiums  depend  on 
demand,  supply  and  the  debt  service  burden 
which  In  turn  depends  on  mortgage  Interest 
rates.  Ace.  No  114631,  PAD-81-62.  March  5. 

TRAMSPOKTATIOa 

The  Trucking  Industry's  Federal  Paper- 
work Burden  Should  Be  Reduced.  GGD-81- 
32,  March  3. 

Deteriorating  Highways  and  Lagging  Rev- 
enues: A  need  to  Reassess  the  Federal  High- 
way Program.  Ace.  No.  114520.  CED-81-42. 
March  5. 

FAA  is  making  Air  Traffic  Control  Proce- 
dures at  New  Orleans  International  Airport 
More  Efficient.  CED-81-64.  February  27. 

The  Federal  Investment  in  Amtrak's 
AsseU  Should  be  Secured.  Aoc.  No.  114630. 
PAD-81-32.  March  3. 

Amtrak's  Productivity  on  Track  Rehabili- 
tation is  Lower  than  Other  Railroads'— Pre- 
cise Comparison  Not  Feasible.  Ace  No. 
114684.  CED-81-60.  March  13. 

COMMUIf ITT  AlfD  RCGIOHAL  DKVXLOPMXirr 

How  to  House  More  People  at  Lower  Costs 
Under  the  Section  8  New  Construction  Pro- 
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Weak  Internal  Controls  Make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Selected  CETA  Grantees 
Vulnerable  to  Fraud.  Waste,  and  Abuse. 
APMD-81-46.  March  27. 

The  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Pro- 
gram Helps  Families  But  Needs  Improve- 
ment HRD-61-2S.  February  6. 
Letter  report 

The  primary  mental  health  program  avaO- 
alde  to  Federal  employees  is  counseling 
services  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prob- 
lems. Ace  No.  114603.  FPCD-81-15.  BCarch 
17. 

ntCOMX  SSUUIUTY 

More  Diligent  Followup  Needed  to  Weed 
Out  Ineligible  SSA  DisabiUty  Beneficiaries. 
Aoc  No.  114590.  HRD-81-48.  March  3. 

Action  Needed  to  Resolve  Problem  of  Out- 
standing Supplemental  Security  Income 
Checks.  Ace.  No.  1I457I.  HRD-81-58.  March 
3. 

Letter  reports 

The  General  Services  Administration 
made  an  appropriate  decision  in  relocating 
its  Galesburg.  Illinois  office.  Aoc.  No. 
I14S68.  PLRD-81-10.  March  11. 

Delegating  leasing  authority  for  Social  Se- 
curity's field  office  space  needs  would 
Impose  a  workload  on  the  General  Services 
Administration.  Ace.  No.  1 14723.  HRD-81- 
64.  March  24. 

VKTXHAKS  AFTAIBS 

VA  Needs  a  Single  System  to  Measure 
Hospital  Productivity.  AFMD-81-23.  March 
24. 

Better  Guidelines  Could  Reduce  VA's 
Planned  Construction  of  Costly  Operating 
Rooms.  Ace.  No.  114561.  HRD-81-54.  March 
3. 

Uaun  ISTKATIOW  OP  JTTSnCS 

Multi-State  Regional  Intelligence  Proj- 
ects—Who Will  Oversee  These  Federally 
Funded  Networks?  GGD-8I-36,  Deceml>er 
31. 

Letter  reports 

Federal  Reserve  security  over  currency 
transportation  is  adequate.  GGD-81-27, 
February  23. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  VS. 
Courts  should  improve  management  infor- 
mation on  district  court  jury  practices.  Ace. 
No.  114498.  GGD-81-42.  March  4. 

The  Secret  Service  has  more  computer  ca- 
pacity than  it  needs.  Ace.  No.  114604.  GGD- 
81-43.  March  17. 

GEHKRAI.  GOVXUnfXItT 

Funding  Gaps  Jeopardize  Federal  Govern- 
ment Operations.  PAD-81-31.  March  3. 

Federal  Budget  Concepts  and  Procedures 
Can  Be  Further  Strengthened.  Ace.  No. 
114653.  PAD-81-36.  March  3. 

Federal  Cm>itai  Budgeting:  A  Collection  of 
Haphazard  Practices.  Ace.  No.  114636.  PAI>- 
81-19.  February  26. 

Implementation:  The  Missing  Link  In 
Planning  Reorganizations.  Aoc.  No.  114724. 
GGD-81-57.  March  20. 

Federal  Merit  Pay:  Important  Concerns 
Need  Attention.  Ace.  No.  114595.  FPCI>-81- 
9.  March  3. 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act: 
Benefit  Adjustments  Needed  To  Encourage 
Reemployment  and  Reduce  Costs.  Ace.  No. 
114563.  HRD-81-19.  March  9. 

Financial  Disclosure  Process  of  the  Legls- 
iaUve  Branch  Can  Be  Improved.  Ace.  No. 
114502.  FPCD-8I-20.  March  4. 
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An  Economic  Overview  of  Bank  Solvency 
Regulation.  Ace.  No.  114632.  PAD-81-25. 
February  13. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Should  Improve  Procurement  Practices  for 
Market  Surveillance  System  Developmoit. 
Aoc  No.  114554.  AFMD-81-17.  March  6. 

The  Value-Added  Tax— What  Else  Should 
We  Know  About  It?  Aoc  No.  114654.  PAD- 
81-60.  March  3. 

Puerto  Rico's  Political  Future:  A  Divisive 
Issue  with  many  Dimensions.  Aoc.  No. 
114496.  aGD-61-48.  March  2. 

Federal  Agencies'  Maintenance  of  Com- 
puter Programs:  Expensive  and  Underman- 
aged.  Ace  No.  114438.  APMD-81-2S.  Febru- 
ary 26. 

Service  Contract  Act  Should  Not  Apply  to 
Service  Employees  of  ADP  and  High  Tech- 
nology Companies— A  Supplement.  EOID- 
80-102(A).  March  25. 

Better  Accountability  Needed  at  the  Medi- 
cal University  of  South  Carolina.  Aoc  No. 
114530,  AFMD-81-32.  February  27. 

Audit  of  the  Stationery  Revolving  Fund 
for  FY  Ended  June  30.  1980.  Ace.  No. 
114572.  GGD-81-44.  March  3. 

Financial  Status  of  Major  Federal  Acquisi- 
tions September  30.  1980.  Ace  No  114662. 
MASAD-81-13.  March  20. 

Letter  reports 

GSA's  practice  of  centrally  purchasing 
low  dollar  value  Items  under  the  nonstores 
program  should  be  discontinued.  Ace.  No. 
114470.  B£ASAD-81-12.  March  3. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability.  OGC-81-4,  March  3. 

Imimundment  of  funds  for  several  agen- 
cies. Ace.  No.  114637.  OGC-81-S.  March  II. 

The  Monthly  Ust  of  GAO  Reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section.  Room  1518.  441  G  Street. 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-6241« 


TAX  WRITEOFPS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MASSACHUaai  lb 
EH  TEK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wiU  start  the  markup  on  a  bill 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  future 
of  the  country.  All  agree  that  we  need 
to  increase  incentives  for  industry  to 
invest  in  productive  assets.  Most  agree 
this  goal  should  be  promoted  by  allow- 
ing more  generous  tax  writeoffs  for  in- 
vestments in  plant  and  equipment. 
The  issue  is  how  to  design  a  system  of 
investment  incentives  that  increases 
our  productive  capacity  most  fairly 
and  efficiently. 

Today's  demands  for  productivity  in- 
creases must  be  met  by  effective  in- 
vestment initiatives.  We  must  decide 
rationally  how  to  distribute  these  in- 
centives, because  the  cost  of  the 
progam  we  are  about  to  consider  is 
enormous.  The  administration's  i»opos- 
al  is  projected  to  cost  more  than  $80 
billion  annually  in  1990.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  most  expensive  industrial  tax  in- 
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oentive   program   Congress   has   ever 
considered. 

Despite  the  slxe  of  the  sdmlnistra- 
Uon's  program,  we  have  not  really 
been  told  details  of  its  Impact  or  its 
underlying  assumptions.  The  issues 
before  us  and  the  dollars  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  are  too  significant  to 
permit  unquestioning  acceptance. 
Rather  we  must  question  and  assure 
ourselves  that  our  ultimate  legislative 
product  satisfies  the  criteria  of  fair- 
ness and  efficiency.  A  mistake  today 
may  very  well  be  irretrievable;  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  difficulty 
is  repnallng  later  a  benefit  imprudent- 
ly granted  today. 

We  have  begim  to  anlyze  the  major 
components  of  the  administration's 
program.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  inferi- 
or proposal.  It  fails  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  efficiency  we  rou- 
tinely demand  of  much  less  significant 
legislation. 

Under  the  administration's  program, 
some  taxpayers  receive  a  tax  benefit 
which,  in  present  value  terms,  exceeds 
the  amount  they  actually  spent.  In 
other  words,  it  is  more  favorable  than 
treating  a  capital  expenditure  as  cur- 
rently deductible,  and  replaces  the 
income  tax  with  a  subsidy. 

The  present  value  of  the  productiv- 
ity incentives  under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  for  most  investment 
machinery  and  equipment  amounts  to 
$1.06  for  every  $1  spent.  Excess  losses 
from  investment  in  favored  assets  may 
be  offset  against  other  taxable  income. 
This  reduction  in  the  tax  on  other 
income  has  the  effect  of  increasing  ar- 
tificially the  rate  of  return  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  favored  asset.  Thus 
the  administration's  proposal  will  in- 
evitably encourage  uneconomic  invest- 
ments, which  consume  more  value 
than  they  create. 

The  effective  incentive  program 
must  not  provide  benefits  in  excess  of 
the  amount  actually  spent.  It  must  not 
encourage  investments  which  consume 
more  value  then  they  create. 

The  administration's  program  actu- 
ally widens  the  unequal  tax  treatment 
of  different  productive  assets.  For  ex- 
ample, under  present  law.  an  asset 
with  an  ADR  midpoint  life  of  5  years 
bears  an  estimated  effective  tax  rate 
of  13  percent,  and  an  asset  with  an 
ADR  midpoint  life  of  10  years  bears 
an  estimated  effective  tax  rate  of  10 
percent.  Under  the  admininstration's 
proposal  this  3-percent  differential  in- 
creases to  30  percent. 

A  capital  cost  recovery  system  that 
fails  to  eliminate  these  disparities  en- 
courages the  misallocation  of  capital 
resources.  Less  productive,  but  lightly 
taxed,  investments  can  be  more  profit- 
able for  a  taxpayer  than  more  produc- 
tive investments  which  are  heavily 
taxed  in  comparison.  The  result  is  less 
value  and  less  productivity  from  any 
given  amount  of  investment. 
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An  effective  incentive  program  does 
not  encourage  the  misallocation  of 
capital  to  less  productive  uses. 

The  administration's  program  does 
not  eliminate  taxpayer  uncertainty 
over  the  present  value  of  future  capi- 
tal cost  recovery  deductions.  Under 
the  administration's  program,  capital 
cost  recovery  allowances  would  remain 
deductible  in  future  years.  Their  real 
value  would  remain  exposed  to  the  un- 
certainties of  future  inflation.  These 
uncertainties  will  introduce  a  note  of 
caution  Into  the  long-term  Investment 
decisionmaking  process.  Uncertainty  is 
an  investment  disincentive. 

An  effective  incentive  program  does 
not  contain  built-in  uncertainties  over 
the  present  value  of  the  program. 

The  administration's  program  does 
not  encourage  immediate  Investment. 
Rather,  it  encourages  delay  until  the 
proposal  is  fully  effective  in  5  years. 

An  effective  Incentive  program  does 
not  wait  5  years  to  be  implemented. 

The  issues  I  have  raised  are  serious. 
But  they  are  not  insoluble.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  yesterday  which  addresses 
and  eliminates  each  of  the  deficiencies 
in  the  administration's  program.  The 
first  year  capital  cost  recovery  system, 
the  backbone  of  my  bill,  encourages 
productive  investments,  provides  a 
more  uniform  effective  tax  rate  for 
Income  from  productive  Investment, 
permits  the  immediate  calculation  of 
the  value  of  the  investment  incentive, 
and  encourages  inunediate  investment 
in  productive  assets.  In  short,  it  is  a 
fair  and  efficient  investment  incentive 
program.* 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
being  the  week  set  aside  by  proclama- 
tion to  recognize  the  achievements  of 
those  great  numbers  of  people  who 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States 
from  Asia  and  the  islands  located  in 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Basin,  we  tend  to  think  only  of  Orien- 
tals. True,  people  from  China,  Korea, 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Southeast  Asia 
make  up  a  major  portion  of  the  Asian 
ettmic  group  within  our  population, 
but  there  are  many  others  who  come 
from  small  but  far-flung  island  nations 
in  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean. 

My  home  island  of  Guam,  which  is 
the  westernmost  and  farthest  U.S.  ter- 
ritory, is  part  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  pin- 
pointed 10,000  miles  southwest  by  west 
of  Washington,  D.C.  Even  though  the 
bulk  of  its  120,000  t>opuIation  is  made 
up  of  native  Chamorros,  or  Guaman- 
ians,  if  you  will,  there  are  many  other 
Asiatics  and,  of  course,  a  number  of 
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sUtesiders.  or  "Haoles"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  after  an  old  Hawai- 
ian term.  This  makes  Guam  sort  of  a 
microcosm  of  any  large  American  city 
like  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  or  Phila- 
delphia. 

Among  the  other  Asiatics  residing 
on  Guam  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  Kore- 
ans, Vietnamese,  Thais,  New  Zealand- 
ers.  Malaysians,  Australians,  people 
from  the  U.S.  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  a  sizable  number 
of  Filipinos.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
we  live  in  harmony  as  these  people  are 
all  melded  into  our  business,  profes- 
sional, labor,  and  military  societies. 
The  great  majority  of  them  are  or  are 
becoming.  U.S.  citizens.  They  have 
made  the  adjustment  to  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  with  remarkable  ease. 
Some  are  even  into  politics,  especially 
the  Filipinos. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Pacific  Daily  News  about  Ramon 
Valera,  a  former  immigrant  from  the 
Philippines,  who  was  recently  honored 
by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  his 
achievement  in  local  and  international 
banking  in  the  UJS.  Territory  of 
Guam.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  other 
success  stories  written  or  unwritten 
about  Asian  Pacific  Americans  living 
in  the  United  States  which  would  add 
a  heartwarming  lustre  to  this  week's 
remembrances.  Mr.  Valera's  story  just 
happens  to  be  timely  and  therefore 
symbolic  of  all  the  achievers  among 
the  Asian  Pacific  peoples  of  our  great 
melting  pot  of  a  nation. 

Top  Chasi  Award  to  Valera 
(By  Frank  Qulmby) 
Ramon  Valera.  a  vice  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  local  branch,  has 
been  awarded  the  prestigious  Chase  Presi- 
dential Award  for  1980,  branch  General 
Manager  Joe  Hosle  announced  yesterday. 

Valera.  34.  of  Latte  Heights,  said  he  was 
"completely  overwhelmed"  by  the  news,  not 
only  because  of  the  significance  of  the 
award  but  also  because  he  was  unaware  that 
his  supervisors  recommended  him  for  the 
honor. 

Fewer  than  10  of  the  awards  from  Chase 
President  Willard  C.  Butcher  are  given  each 
year  and  Valera's  prize  was  not  only  the 
first  for  a  Chase  Guam  employee  but  also 
the  first  time  in  two  years  a  candidate  from 
the  Asia- Pacific  region  won. 

Chase,  which  has  about  33.000  employees, 
has  more  than  a  dozen  branches  throughout 
East  Asia. 

But  Valera,  a  1971  immigrant  from  the 
Philippines,  was  quick  to  disown  sole  owner- 
ship of  the  prize. 

"It's  shared  ownership  and  belongs  to  all 
of  us  here."  said  the  2nd  vice  president  and 
manager  of  operations  at  Chase's  Guam 
office. 

"I  was  a  linkage  between  solid  manage- 
ment with  good  direction  and  a  dedicated 
and  very  qualified  staff,"  said  Valera.  who 
worked  his  way  up  at  Chase  from  an  ac- 
count clerk  to  vice  president  in  eight  years. 
The  award,  which  carries  a  substantial  fi- 
nancial bonus,  is  given  for  consistently  out- 
standing service  and  "obvious  and  dramatic" 
contributions  to  corporate  goals,  a  business- 
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man's  euphemism  for  increasing  the  bottom 
line. 

Valera  was  cited  for  his  work  in  managing 
the  sale  of  Chase's  retail  banking  oper- 
ations, setting  up  operations  for  Chase's  off- 
shore loan  program,  correcting  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  two  military  bank  facilities  pur- 
chased by  Chase  and  developing  procedures 
in  a  new  Guam  certificate  of  deposit  pro- 
gram. 

Valera  also  credited  his  Job  satisfaction, 
understanding  wife,  Cecilia,  and  children 
for  giving  him  the  chance  to  pursue  his 
career. 

"We  are  the  business  managers  of  our 
lives,  and  Guam  truly  has  been  a  land  of  op- 
portunity for  me."  said  Valera,  who  became 
a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen  in  1978. 

"My  four  children  were  bom  and  raised 
here,  my  career  has  grown  here.  Guam  is 
my  home."* 


CBC  BUDGET  PROVIDES  FOR 
STRONG  DEFENSE  AND  DO- 
MESTIC PRIORITIES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6. 1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achilles  heel  of  the  administration 
budget  plan  and  the  Latta/Gramm 
budget  substitute,  which  implements 
that  plan,  is  the  proposal  to  increase 
military  spending  by  some  $40  billion 
in  budget  authority  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  feel  I  am  expressing  what  is  a 
growing  sentiment  among  my  col- 
leagues, and  in  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  administration  plan  for  a  mas- 
sive U.S.  arms  buildup,  one  that  ex- 
ceeded, according  to  the  economist 
Lester  Thurow,  the  arms  buildup  that 
took  place  prior  to  and  during  the 
Vietnam  war,  is  going  to  become,  I  pre- 
dict, the  major  area  of  domestic  con- 
flict and  economic  weakness  in  the 
coming  years. 

I  am  not  alone  in  warning  of  this. 

Ek;onomists  as  diverse  as  Henry 
Kaufman— who  is  often  called  the 
sage  of  Wall  Street,  and  a  Republican, 
I  might  add— Dr.  Wassily  Leontieff. 
the  Nobel  Prize-winning  economist 
and  authority  on  economic  systems  at 
New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Lester 
Thurow  of  MIT,  in  the  last  few 
months  have  all  voiced  strong  doubts 
about  the  economic  viability  and  desir- 
ability of  the  Reagan  administration's 
defense  program. 

I  notice  yesterday,  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Mormon 
Church,  and  its  leaders,  in  a  very  rare 
comment  on  national  policies,  came 
out  in  opposition  to  the  MX  missile 
system.  Their  statement  of  opposition, 
it  should  be  noticed  by  my  colleagues, 
went  far  beyond  the  MX  missile.  The 
Mormon  Church  leadership  squarely 
attacked  the  assumptions  behind  the 
U.S.  military  establishment,  the  Soviet 
military  establishment,  and  the  global 
arms    race,    that    both    superpowers. 
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equally,  are  contributing  toward.  Re- 
ferring to  the  "terrifying  arms  race" 
that  has  to  be  halted.  Spencer  W. 
Kimball,  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  stated: 

We  deplore  In  particular  the  building  of 
vast  arsenals  of  nuclear  weaponry.  History 
Indicates  that  men  have  seldom  created  ar- 
maments that  eventually  were  not  put  to 
use.  .  .  With  the  most  serious  concern  over 
the  pressing  moral  question  of  possible  nu- 
clear conflict,  we  plead  with  our  national 
leaders  to  marshal  the  genius  of  the  nation 
to  find  viable  alternatives.  .  .  . 

The  Mormon  Church  leadership  is 
referring  to  the  deadly  world  arms 
race,  that  is  draining  nations  of  their 
resources  and  revenues  that  otherwise 
would  be  spent  on  economic  and  social 
development— specifically,  that  last 
year  exceeded  $500  billion,  and  which 
the  Reagan  administration  in  its 
budget  proposal  is  contributing  might- 
ily toward. 

I  believe  there  is  a  growing  sense  in 
this  body  that  the  defense  budget  will 
undo  whatever  good  might  result  from 
administration  economic  policies,  and 
I  say  this  as  one  who  is  highly  skepti- 
cal about  the  administration's  policies. 

If  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
and  a  handful  of  so-called  House  liber- 
als alone  had  challenged  the  Reagan 
defense  budget  it  likely  would  have 
been  dismissed  summarily.  But  the 
caucus  is  not  alone  in  its  criticism  of 
the  transfer  of  some  $50  billion  in  ad- 
ditional budget  authority  to  DOD 
next  year.  We  are  joined  by  leading 
churches  in  the  land,  by  highly  re- 
spectable economists  and  financial 
leaders. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  defense 
budget  that  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing will  intensify  inflation  because 
inflationary  costs  in  the  defense  sector 
have  been  running  at  twice  the  rate  as 
in  the  economy  overall;  intensify  infla- 
tion l>ecause  of  the  widely  acluiowl- 
edged  shortages  of  production  in  the 
defense  sector  and  in  the  shortages  of 
its  labor  force:  intensify  inflation  tie- 
cause  of  the  widely  reported  monopo- 
listic practice  among  defense  contrac- 
tors, the  lack  of  competitive  contract 
bidding  at  DOD,  and  the  widespread 
lack  of  Pentagon  control  over  its  own 
budget:  intensify  inflation  because,  in 
the  aggregate,  boosts  in  defense  spend- 
ing add  income  but  not  consumer 
goods  and  services,  and  therefore  add 
to  the  class  inflation  of  too  many  dol- 
lars chasing  too  few  goods:  and  shift 
badly  needed  investment  capital  away 
from  the  civilian  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my that  are  most  in  need  of  revitaliza- 
tion. 

I  detect  among  my  colleagues,  espe- 
cially on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle, 
a  growing  uneasiness  about  the  admin- 
istration's and  the  Latta/Gramm  de- 
fense budget. 

That  uneasiness  is  luiderstandable. 
No  one  has  come  up  with  a  convincing 
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argiunent  why  an  additional  $40  bil- 
lion in  defense  is  needed,  other  .than 
the  age-old  shibboleths  about  national 
security  and  "The  Russians  Are 
Coming." 

This  morning  I  went  over  some  com- 
parative figtu'es  on  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Estab- 
lishment and  the  Soviet's. 

In  terms  of  defense  spending  during 
the  last  10  years,  the  NATO  allies 
have  outspent  the  Warsaw  Pact  by 
$207  billion,  according  to  London's  In- 
ternational Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies. 

In  terms  of  seapower,  NATO  togeth- 
er has  twice  as  much  naval  tonnage 
and  naval  capability  as  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has. 

In  terms  of  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  best  measure  of  relative  nu- 
merical strengths,  the  United  States 
has  9,200  warheads,  as  compared  to 
7.000  on  the  Soviet  side. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  United 
States  has  far  greater  command,  con- 
trol, flexibility,  and  survivability  in  re- 
lation to  its  ability  to  fight  a  nuclear 
war  than  has  the  Soviet  Union;  for  ex- 
ample, only  25  percent  of  our  strategic 
warheads  are  land  based— and  relative- 
ly vulnerable— as  compared  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet's  warheads. 

Because  of  our  triad  of  strategic 
forces— land  based,  sea  based,  and  air 
based— the  United  States  has  a  wide 
advantage  over  the  Soviets;  for  exam- 
ple, 48  percent  of  our  strategic  war- 
heads are  either  at  sea  alert  or  in 
bombers  on  alert,  as  compared  to  3 
percent  of  the  Soviet's  warheads. 

There  is  a  shoclting  orthodoxy  in 
this  Chamber  about  the  need  for  a 
stronger  defense  establishment.  De- 
spite the  facts  and  figures,  despite  the 
questionability  of  ever  winning  a  nu- 
clear war,  however  limited,  or  of  need- 
ing any  more  nuclear  arms  than  we 
presently  have,  as  the  Mormon 
Church  leaders  observed,  my  col- 
leagues, especially  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  still  cling  to  the  panacea  of 
more  defense  spending,  as  if  it  were  a 
reflex  action  that  arises  when  no 
other  solutions  to  our  economy's  prob- 
lems and  the  world's  problems  are  in 
sight. 

I  think  we  ought  to  debate  many 
more  hours  the  role  of  defense  spend- 
ing in  the  administration's  budget  and 
in  relation  to  economy  recovery.  We 
ought  to  debate  many  more  hours  the 
assumptions  behind  the  Reagan/ 
Latta/Granun  budget,  and  the  alter- 
native that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  is  proposing.* 
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Wedneadav.  May  $.  1981 
•  Mr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Spealter.  our 
coUeacue  from  Missouri.  Hon.  Ikb 
Skkltoh.  recently  addressed  a  group 
of  Army  Reserve  officers  and  National 
Guard  officers,  in  Little  Rodi.  Ark., 
who  are  returning  to  active  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  ROTC  stu- 
dents from  colleges  and  universities 
across  our  Nati<»i.  Mr.  Skbuoh's  ad- 
dress nnphasizes  the  need  to  study 
military  history  and  the  importance  of 
stressing  our  great  American  heritage 
to  ROTC  students.  I  commend  his 
speech  to  the  Members  of  this  body: 
Addrxss  op  Coroksssmam  Iks  Skslton 
It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  qieak 
before  this  group  tonight.  You  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  dedication  and  your 
patriotism  in  returning  to  active  duty  with 
the  Army.  I  admire  you  for  your  commit- 
ment to  the  ROTC  program.  During  the  last 
2  years.  I  worked  on  legislation,  which  I  in- 
troduced, to  increase  the  number  of  Army 
ROTC  scholarships  from  6.500  to  12,000  and 
to  make  other  improvements  in  the  ROTC 
program.  As  this  bill  moved  through  Con- 
gress toward  its  ultimate  enactment  into 
law,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  Army  ROTC  program.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  dollars  spent  on  ROTC 
are  among  the  best  dollars  we  spend  on  de- 
fense in  terms  of  return  on  investment.  Let 
me  share  with  you  a  few  of  the  things  I 
learned: 

In  the  1979-80  schonj  year,  97  percent  of 
the  recipients  of  Army  ROTC  scholarships 
were  in  the  top  25  percent  of  their  high 
school  classes,  with  17  percent  ranlting 
either  first  or  second  in  class  standing. 

Since  1971.  the  average  SAT  test  score  in 
our  Nation  has  been  going  down.  However, 
the  average  SAT  score  of  Army  ROTC 
scholarship  recipients  has  been  increasing. 

In  recent  years.  Army  ROTC  scholarship 
winners  have  matched  or  surpassed  West 
Point  selectees  in  all  relevant  areas  except 
athletics. 

About  46.4  percent  of  1974-75  Army 
ROTC  graduates  are  still  on  active  duty: 
38.9  percent  of  this  group  are  still  in  the 
Army  Reserves  or  National  Guard. 

Of  266  Army  officers  promoted  to  general 
officer  rank  in  the  period  1975-79.  106  re- 
ceived their  commissions  through  ROTC. 

What  this  all  means  Is  that  you  will  be 
working  with  some  of  the  most  talented  and 
motivated  young  men  and  women  of  this 
generation.  You  can  expect  that  a  good 
number  of  the  studenU  you  Instruct  in 
ROTC  will  make  outstanding  contributions 
to  our  national  defense— either  as  career  of- 
ficers In  the  active  army  or  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard.  It  is  no  exaggerv 
tion  to  say  that  our  Nation's  future  may 
well  depend  on  these  young  people  with 
whom  you  will  be  associated. 

Sir  William  Francis  Butler,  the  noted 
British  soldier  and  author  of  The  Last  Cen- 
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tury.  onee  said  thir  "The  Nation  that  wiU 
insist  on  drawing  a  brood  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  fighting  man  and  the 
thinking  man  is  liable  to  find  iU  fighting 
done  by  fools  and  its  thinking  done  by  cow- 
ards." 

Your  task  as  ROTC  instructors  will  be  to 
mold  these  young  ROTC  studenU  into 
thinking  military  leaders.  Let  me  urge  you 
to  undertake  this  task  with  enthusiasm. 
Challenge  them!  Inspire  them!  Instill  in 
them  that  same  dedication  that  led  you  to 
v<rtunteer  for  active  duty  to  take  on  your 
present  assignment.  Make  sure  they  have 
the  technical  and  managerial  skills  to  be 
military  leaders  In  the  last  yean  of  the  20th 
century. 

But  you  need  to  do  more  than  this.  A 
technocrat  or  manager  does  not  make  a  mfl- 
itary  leader.  Much  more  Is  required  to  meet 
the  leadership  challenges  of  the  future.  You 
must  empbaslae  to  your  students  the  impor- 
tance of  military  history— the  study  of  tac- 
tics and  strategy  through  the  ages.  I  want 
to  see  you  produce  military  strategists  in 
the  tradition  of  General  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur.  General  George  C.  Marshall,  and  Ad- 
miral Cbester  Nimitz.  I  want  to  see  you  pro- 
duce mUttary  tacticians  who,  like  General 
George  S.  Patton.  are  students  of  the  histo- 
ry of  warfare.  Encourage  your  students  to 
view  their  military  training  in  the  broad 
context,  to  relate  their  ROTC  studies  to 
their  other  studies  in  history,  poUtical  sci- 
ence, and  sociology. 

It  is  said  that  ".  .  .  No  commander  or  mili- 
tary histotlan  sufficiently  dedicated  to  his 
profeasian  could  possibly  be  surprised  about 
any  development  in  warfare,  whether  It  con- 
cerns strategy  and  tactics,  methods  and 
weapons,  equipment  and  uniforms,  disci- 
pline and  morale,  civilian  and  political  atti- 
tudes." A  study  of  history's  pivotal  battles 
shows  that  the  great  captains— Hannibal, 
Caeaer,  Napoleon,  MacArthur- were  in  debt 
of  outstanding  soldiers  of  the  past. 
Stonewall  Jadcson's  successful  Shenandoah 
Valley  Campaign  resulted  from  his  study  of 
Napoleon's  tactics.  And.  Napoleon,  who 
studied  Frederick  the  Great,  once  remarked, 
"I  think,  like  Frederick,  that  one  must 
always  be  the  first  to  attack."  Alexander 
the  Great's  army  provided  lessons  for  Fred- 
erick, two  thousand  years  before  Frederidt's 
time.  The  Athenian  General  Miltiades,  who 
won  the  Battle  of  Marathon  In  491  B.C.  also 
won  the  Battle  of  El  Alameln  in  1942;  the 
Macedonian,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  de- 
feated the  Persians  at  Arbela  in  331  B.C.. 
set  the  example  for  the  Roman  victory  at 
Pydna  155  years  later,  the  English  bowmen 
who  won  Crecy  in  1346  also  won  Waterloo  in 
1815:  Montgomerj,  Bradley  or  MacArthur. 
who  won  battles  in  the  1940's  might  well 
win  battles  a  century  or  so  hence.  Thus,  I 
believe  that  every  truly  great  commander 
has  linked  himself  to  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  earlier  generals  by  reading,  study- 
ing, and  having  and  appreciation  for  histo- 
ry. 

Now,  this  doesn't  mean  that  today's  sol- 
diers should  copy  from  the  past.  To  the  con- 
trary, those  leaders  who  have  merely  copied 
from  the  past  have  nearly  always  suffered 
defeat.  While  the  essence  of  major  tactics 
can— and  must— be  learned  from  the  past, 
the  thinking  student  of  military  history  will 
leam  much  more  than  that.  He  will  learn 
how  to  apply  his  tactics  innovatively.  In  all 
situations  and  under  all  conditions.  He  will 
leam  how  to  be  flexible  and  how  to  adapt 
rapidly  to  change. 

Your  students  must  leam  about  human 
nature    under    war    conditions— how    men 
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react  to  diadpUne,  fear,  hunger,  lack  of  con- 
fidence, and  sboek;  and  your  studenU  must 
leam  about  the  minds  and  emottons  of  po- 
tmtial  adversaries.  Sudi  examples  begin 
with  Gideon  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
proved  to  be  an  eariy  propogandiit  spteart- 
ing  stories  of  hte  tnvtneitaaity  smnngit,  the 
enemy  Midianites.  At  night.  Gideon's  force 
of  a  mere  300  men.  bloving  trumpets  and 
waving  tordies.  caused  panic  to  sweep 
throughout  the  Midianite  encampment  re- 
sulting in  an  easy  victory  for  Gideon.  Fur- 
ther, the  student  of  nritttary  history  must 
leam  a  profound  respect  for  ttainas  which, 
like  the  weather,  are  beyond  his  immrrtiate 
controL  When  the  Germans  invaded  Russia 
in  1041  they  faUed  to  take  into  oanskletm- 
tlon  the  bitter  and  devastating  winters  on 
Uie  Russian  Steppes.  A  review  of  Napolean's 
tragic  winter  retreat  from  MOsoow  oould 
have  served  as  a  dear  warning.  Thus  those 
who  are  aware  at  the  element  «rf  fortune  in 
warfare  will  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with 
it  when,  inevitably,  it  goes  against  them,  or 
exploit  it  when,  just  as  inevitably,  it  works 
In  thetr  favor. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  Our  military  leaders 
of  the  future  need  to  be  able  to  manage  the 
force  and  to  handle  the  Mg.  expensive  and 
highly  technical  new  weapons.  But  they 
should  not  be  bureaucrats— they  should  be 
leaders.  History  teadies  that  it  is  difficult  to 
translate  technological  advances  into  battle- 
field successes,  that  the  consequences  of 
new  technologies  are  not  easily  predk:table 
In  advance,  and  that  even  profound  techno- 
logical supericMlty  is  no  guarantee  of  success 
in  combat.  Our  ability  to  prevail  in  any 
future  conflict  may  depend  leas  on  the  qual- 
ity of  our  weapons  than  on  the  theories  and 
strategies  through  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. 

Above  all.  let  me  urge  you  to  instill  in 
your  students  a  sense  of  our  American  herit- 
age. 

Recently,  I  accompanied  my  youngest  son 
and  his  Boy  Scout  troop  to  GeUysburg,  Pa^ 
where  we  toured  the  scene  of  that  decisive 
batUe  of  early  July  1863.  where  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  Confederates  engaged 
General  Meade  and  his  Federal  troops.  We 
walked  among  the  battlefield  monuments 
that  stand  as  reminders  of  the  determined 
courage  of  the  men  from  the  North  and  the 
South  who  fought  and  died  for  their  respec- 
tive causes.  The  Scoutmaster  graphially 
told  the  ScouU  the  detaiU  of  that  historic 
contest.  The  climax  of  the  battle  is  known 
to  history  as  "Pickett's  Charge"— a  massive 
assault  by  15,000  Confederate  troops  across 
a  half  mile  of  open  field  against  the 
breastworlcs  of  the  Union  ranks.  This  final 
attack,  which  was  repulsed,  was  to  be  the 
high  tide  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  re- 
maritable  for  the  courage,  dartaig,  and  hero- 
Ism  of  soldiers  from  both  armies.  At  the  end 
of  our  lengthy  walk  through  the  battlefield, 
we  stood  near  the  monument  to  General 
Lee  and  read  a  historic  marker  denoting 
Pickett's  charge.  One  young  boy.  seeing  the 
marker,  sarcastically  remarked.  Pickett's 
charge,  who  cares  about  PickeU's  charge? 

The  boy's  words  startled  me.  for  I  realised 
that  his  standing  on  the  field  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  bloodiest  batUes  of  our  history 
meant  no  more  to  him  than  standing  on  a 
street  comer  waiting  for  a  school  bus. 
Btaybe  it  was  too  much  to  ask  that  a  12- 
year-old  have  respect— or  admiration— for 
men  who  had  bravely  fought  there  and  had 
given  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
over  a  century  before. 

President  Abraham  Uncoln  gave  a  speech 
on  tliat  batUefield  in  November  of  1863,  re- 
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HMinbered  aa  his  htstoriCAl  "0«ttyaburg  Ad- 
ttrtm  "  He  nkl  on  that  occasion:  "The  world 
will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
■ay  here,  but  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here."  Was  Lincoln  wrong?  Have  we  as  a 
people  forgotten  those  deeds  that  occurred 
on  that  field  of  battle?  WUl  the  glory  and 
heroism  of  one  age  always  become  dim 
memories  to  a  later  generation? 

Two  yean  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
greaal<Hial  delegation  that  traveled  to  Viet- 
nam to  bring  back  to  the  United  SUtes  the 
bodies  of  14  American  fliers  who  were  killed 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  On  the  way  over,  we 
stopped  for  a  few  hours  in  Manila.  In  the 
Philippines.  I  asked  to  go  to  the  Island  of 
CorrecMor,  in  Manila  Bay.  as  I  had  a 
marine  friend  from  my  hometown.  Ray- 
mond Howard,  who  had  been  captured  there 
by  the  Japanese  in  early  1942  after  he  and 
the  other  defending  Americans,  who  were 
hopelessly  outnumbered,  resisted  for  nearly 
five  terrible  months  and  so  delayed  the  Jap- 
anese timetable  for  the  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  Air  I'orce  accommodated  me. 
and.  together  with  U.P.I.  Reporter  Richard 
Orowald  who  was  covering  the  congression- 
al trip.  I  flew  by  helicopter  to  that  Island 
fortrca.  There.  I  witnessed  the  grim  re- 
minders of  that  terrible  seige— the  tuimel 
that  housed  our  wounded,  the  bullet-caused 
pockmarks  on  the  concrete  fortifications. 
and  the  skeletal  remains  of  UJS.  Army  bar- 
racks. I  also  saw  the  flagpole  where  the  Jap- 
anese troops  had  raised  their  swords  In 
Bansai  shouts  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  came 
down.  There  on  Corregidor.  I  walked  along 
the  paths  where  bravery,  heroism,  and  cour- 
age, were  commonplace  during  those  bleak 
days  In  American  history.  I  recalled  that  as 
a  10-year-old  boy  In  Missouri.  I  had  been 
glued  to  the  radio,  listening,  day  after  day, 
to  the  reports  of  the  Americans  who  held 
Corregidor  against  bombardment.  The  gal- 
lant defenders  were  finally  forced  to  surren- 
der to  overwhelming  odds  in  May  1942. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  this  country  from 
the  Vietnam  trip,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
a  high  school  history  class.  In  Missouri,  and 
recounted  my  recent  trip  to  them.  I  men- 
tioned my  visit  to  Corregidor.  and  I  asked 
the  class  what  they  knew  of  that  small 
Island.  None  had  ever  heard  of  the  name 
"Corregidor".  None  in  the  classroom  had 
any  idea  of  the  scores  of  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines who  defended  the  American  Flag 
during  those  painful  days  In  1942.  I  was  sad- 
deiied. 

Writing  In  a  religious  context.  St.  Paul  of 
old  declared  to  the  Corinthians  "We  are 
bought  with  a  price."  In  a  different  context, 
those  words  apply  to  lis  Americans:  We,  too, 
have  been  bought  with  a  great  price.  The 
liberties  we  enjoy,  the  freedoms,  and  the 
prosperity  have  been  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  courage,  daring,  and  faith  of  the  men 
and  women  who  In  every  generation  have 
answered  their  country's  call— not  only  the 
call  to  arms,  but  the  call  to  build  and 
create— the  call  to  develop  character  and 
moral  ideas  in  the  family  and  home.  In 
church  and  school.  In  office  and  factory, 
wherever  our  people  lead  their  daily  lives. 

We  live  under  a  Constitution  that  has 
been  a  shield  of  our  freedoms  since  Its  In- 
ception. But  there  would  have  been  no  Con- 
stitution—not even  a  United  SUtes— had 
Oeorge  Washington  and  his  men  not  with- 
stood the  bitter  encampment  at  Valley 
Forge.  Would  anyone  dare  say.  "Who  cares 
about  Valley  Forge?" 

Peace  has  Its  victories  no  less  than  war.  In 
my  hometown  In  Missouri  there  stands  a 
statue,  the  "Madonna  of  the  Trail."  erected 
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in  memory  of  the  pioneer  mothers  who. 
along  with  their  husbands  and  children, 
moved  westward  into  the  wilderness  during 
the  ISOO'a  Indeed,  the  westward  movement 
was  what  made  our  Nation  unique.  The  con- 
quering of  the  western  frontier  was  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  struggle,  a  movement  without 
parallel  In  world  history.  Nowhere  else  has 
an  area  of  equal  size  been  settled  In  so  short 
a  time  entirely  as  a  result  of  quiet  courage 
and  Initiative  of  small  groups.  This  achieve- 
ment gave  our  people  the  characteristic  of 
accepting  the  challenge  of  new  frontiers. 
Our  American  heritage  Is  one  of  chaJlenges 
met  by  a  determined  people.  The  spirit  that 
charted  the  course  of  democratic  govern- 
ment for  the  world  also  challenged  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  to  great  achievements 
in  the  fields  of  health,  science,  politics,  and 
space  as  reflected  by  names  like  Walter 
Reed  and  Clara  Barton,  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers and  Amelia  Earhart,  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Harry  Tnmun.  John  Glenn  and  Neil 
Armstrong. 

We  could  call  the  record  of  our  history 
from  our  revolutionary  days  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  to  man's  first  step  on  the 
Moon  iuid  recount  the  story  of  America: 
Acts  of  heroism  and  devotion  mark  every 
generation.  The  pursuit  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice has  taken  our  flag  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  world  and  beyond— San  Juan  Hill.  Cha- 
teau Thierry.  Normandy,  Inchon,  Da  Nang. 
It  flew  beside  the  buildings  at  Ellis  Island  as 
millions  of  immigrants  journeyed  to  our 
shores  to  escape  poverty  and  political  op- 
pression, seeking  freedom  and  opportunity 
in  the  land  that  became  the  "last,  best  hope 
of  mankind."  It  flew  over  courthouses  and 
schools  as  our  forefathers  established  the 
greatest  system  of  Government  and  the 
highest  living  standard  ever  seen  on  this 
Earth. 

This  Is  the  heritage  which  you  and  I  have 
received.  It  Is  the  heritage  which  we  must 
transmit  to  our  children  and  which  you. 
most  especially,  must  transmit  to  your  stu- 
dents. It  Is  not  just  facts,  figures  and  dates. 
It  Is  a  deeply  rooted  sense  of  loyalty  to  all 
that  has  gone  before— the  challenges,  the 
trials,  the  stoutheartedness,  the  victories, 
the  dedication  of  our  past. 

"Who  cares  about  Pickett's  charge?" 

"Who  cares  about  Corregidor?" 

God  grant  that  you  and  I  care— and  that 
our  children  care,  and  that  our  children's 
children  will  care.  For.  It  we  as  a  people  fail 
to  appreciate  the  greatness  of  our  heritage, 
the  day  could  come  when  some  youngster 
might  remark: 

"America,  who  cares  about  America?"* 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  CEORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  column  written  by  my  good  friend, 
Maurice  Townsend.  Mr.  Townsend  is 
the  president  of  West  Georgia  College, 
the  college  where  I  taught  before  I 
came  to  Washington. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  colunui,  I  do  share  his  com- 
mitment to  higher  education.  In  these 
times  of  budget  cutting,  student  loan 
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programs  will  be  hard  hit.  But  if  we 
limit  spending  and  cut  tax  rates  now, 
folks  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  job  in  a 
strong  economy  after  graduation. 
With  more  take-home  pay  and  lower 
interest  rates,  it  will  be  possible  for 
college  graduates  to  buy  a  home  in- 
stead of  renting  for  the  major  part  of 
their  lives.  Otherwise,  all  of  us  face  de- 
clining Incomes  in  the  1980's  and  a  se- 
rious economic  crisis. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Townsend's  column 
and  his  commitment  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country. 

Froh  My  Point  op  View 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  U.S. 
Congressman  Peter  A.  Peyser,  who  repre- 
sents the  Twenty-Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  who  also  Is  a  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. His  letter  was  In  the  form  of  an  inquiry. 
He  stated  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
plan  of  the  Reagan  administration  to  reduce 
student  loans  was  an  Inappropriate  place  for 
the  federal  government  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al budget.  Congressman  Peyser  said  he 
wishes  to  "fight"  to  sustain  the  current 
levels  of  funding  for  these  programs.  He 
asked  If  I  and  others  at  West  Georgia  Col- 
lege would  address  ourselves  to  the  matter 
and  assist  him  in  his  efforts.  At  the  same 
time  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  National  Affairs,  published  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  It  was 
estimated  that  President  Reagan's  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  would  cut  off  funds  to  ap- 
proximately 100,000  students.  Those  funds 
affecting  that  number  of  students  are  in  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  or  are  loans  to  middle 
income  students. 

Colncldentally,  when  these  materials 
crossed  my  desk  I  had  been  reading  a  book 
by  the  English  historian,  J.  R.  Pole,  "enti- 
tled The  Pursuit  of  Equality  In  American 
History. "  Mr.  Pole's  thesis  is  that  In  the  life 
of  the  American  nation  a  slow,  and  often  In- 
genious, effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
condition  of  equality  for  all  in  the  country. 
This  effort  has  taken  nuiny  twists  and  turns 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  different 
Interpretations. 

Putting  several  thoughts  together  stem- 
ming from  my  reading,  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  the  current  efforts  in  Wash- 
ington to  reduce  the  budget  in  the  way  de- 
scribed by  Congressman  Peyser  and  the 
Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs  ma- 
terials fly  In  the  face  of  the  national  trends 
as  discerned  by  Mr.  Pole. 

There  are  many  forms  of  inequality  found 
In  the  country  today.  Some  are  forms  of  in- 
equality that  cannot  be  legislated  out  of  ex- 
istence. But  if  young  men  and  women  are  to 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college, 
they  can  be  Irretrievably  set  aside  and  not 
permitted  to  strive  for  bona  fide  or  national- 
ly supported  concepts  of  equality.  If  young 
people  who  suffer  from  financial  disadvan- 
tages, for  example,  are  unable  to  find  eco- 
nomic means  to  go  to  college,  they  may  be 
prevented  not  only  from  bettering  their  ma- 
terial condition  in  life  but  from  reaching 
their  fullest  Intellectual  capacity. 

West  Georgia  College  has  developed  sever- 
al practices  and  policies  the  last  four  years 
which  recognize  that  having  the  opportuni- 
ty to  go  to  college  does  not  necessarily  mean 
successful  completion  of  any  course  of 
study.  Each  quarter  several  hundred  stu- 
dents are  academically  dismissed  because 
they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  suffi- 
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cient  grade  point  averages  to  continue  In 
the  educational  proceaa.  These  academic  dis- 
missals do  not,  in  my  Judgment,  run  counter 
to  the  thrust  of  Pole's  thesis  on  equality. 
For  what  the  past  federal  programs  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  have  meant  for  many 
young  men  and  women  is  that  they  are 
given  an  opportunity  through  federal  loans 
and  other  financial  support  to  be  admitted 
to  a  college  and  if  succnsful  there  to  begin 
to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
professional  life.  Without  that  kind  of  sup- 
port these  people  will  be  unable  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success.  Certainly,  any  student 
who  Is  unable  to  academically  achieve 
should  be  denied  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  (as  happens  at  West  Georgia  Col- 
lege) long-term  federal  fliuuicial  assistance. 

Basically,  I  believe.  It  Is  through  educa- 
tion at  all  levels,  especially  higher  educa- 
tion, that  young  people  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Intellectual,  social  and  economic 
advancement.  It  Is  the  one  sure  road  to 
achieve  social  and  economic  betterment,  for 
those  who  are  successful  in  the  educational 
process  can,  then,  improve  themselves  and, 
in  time,  contribute  more  meaningfully  to  so- 
ciety. No  other  means  that  I  am  aware  of 
has  a  more  profound  and  steady  purpose  to 
this  end.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent federal  administration's  attempts  to 
reduce  the  grant  and  loan  features  of  feder- 
al assistance  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  country  at  large. 

We  believe  at  West  Georgia  College  that 
students,  whether  receiving  such  federal  as- 
sistance or  not,  have  two  to  three  quarters 
to  prove  themselves  academically.  Should 
they  prove  successful,  they  proceed  through 
their  courses  of  study.  Should  they  prove 
unable  to  meet  the  academic  requirements, 
they  are  academically  dismissed:  but  to  de- 
termine that  the  country  has  no  need  to 
invest  economically  in  our  young  people 
through  financial  assistance  for  higher  edu- 
cation Is  to  prevent  many,  many  capable 
young  people  from  eventually  making  not 
only  meaningful  contributions  in  their  own 
lives  but  from  contributing  socially  and  po- 
litically to  the  country  at  large.  Obviously, 
as  an  educator  I  place  great  emphasis  upon 
the  benefits  uf  higher  education  for  those 
who  are  capable.  To  artificially  place  eco- 
nomic constraints  through  federal  budget 
reductions  in  this  area  has  most  serious  con- 
sequences for  all  of  us. 

Whereas  I  did  not  accept  Congressman 
Peyser's  invitation.  I  did  tell  him  In  my 
reply  that  I  was  most  sympathetic  to  his  po- 
sition but  preferred  to  work  with  our  own 
congressman  on  the  matter.  The  final 
thought  I  have  in  this  regard  is  that  the 
federal  budgets  broadly  should  be,  and  can 
t>e.  reduced,  but  I  think  it  must  be  done  se- 
lectively. To  establish  reductions  in  the 
broad  area  of  support  for  college  students 
(certainly  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
100,000  students)  is  not  to  be  selective  but 
to  curtail  an  Important  investment  in  the 
future  of  all  of  us. 

Maukick  K.  Towmskho.* 


CBC  BUDGET  PROVIDES  PAR- 
REACHING  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  lOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  did 
not  go  unnoticed  yesterday  that  my 
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colleague  from  New  York  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  adminigtration's 
budget  forces  (Mr.  Kemp)  commended 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  for 
some  of  the  tax  iiroposals  in  its  budget 
alternative— specifically,  the  indexa- 
tion of  tax  rates  to  inflation;  and  the 
10-percent  nonrefimdable  social  secu- 
rity tax  credit  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

I  also  notice  that  the  DSG  factsheet 
on  the  various  budget  alternatives- 
May  1,  1981— cites  the  Congressional 
Black  Cauctis  budget  alternative  as 
providing  "the  largest  and  fairest  tax 
cut  of  any  of  the  proposals  before  the 
House"  and  as  taking  "the  boldest 
step  of  any  proposal  being  offered  to 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  Pederal 
deficit." 

Unfortunately,  my  colleague  from 
New  York  has  misread  the  caucus  tax 
proposals.  He  says  that  it  raises  taxes. 
The  DSG  staff  says,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  fairest  tax  cut  of  all. 

According  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  tax 
expenditure  budget  will  amoimt  to 
$266  billion,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  dii-ect  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982  projected  either  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  or  the  administra- 
tion. These  tax  expenditures  represent 
giveaways  to  certain  classes  of  taxpay- 
ers and  to  corporations.  They  repre- 
sent money  lost  to  the  Treasury,  that 
otherwise  could  contribute  to  eliminat- 
ing the  Federal  deficit.  Tax  expendi- 
tures, everyone  knows,  are  various 
types  of  favors  handed  out  to  taxpay- 
ers and  businesses,  such  as  tax  loop- 
holes, exemptions,  tax  shelters,  and 
other  types  of  privileges  that  some 
taxpayers  enjoy  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  alternative  proposes  the  most 
far-reaching  reform  of  these  tax  subsi- 
dies, loopholes,  and  shelters  of  any 
proposal  before  us.  If  implemented,  it 
would  bring  about  the  very  tax  equity 
that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
calls  for. 

On  balance,  the  caucus  budget  cuts, 
rather  than  raises,  taxes.  It  cuts  taxes 
by  providing: 

A  10-percent  nonrefiuidable  social 
seciulty  tax  credit  to  both  employers 
and  employees; 

The  indexation  of  the  earned  income 
tax  rates  to  the  inflation  rate; 

An  increase  in  the  standard  deduc- 
tion from  $2,300  to  $2,800  for  single 
taxpayers  and  from  $3,400  to  $4,300 
for  married  couples;  and 

An  increase  in  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  for  low-income  families. 

The  caucus  tax  package  also  pro- 
vides a  first-year  capital  cost  recovery 
system  for  equipment,  a  proposal  that 
has  the  endorsement  of  such  diver- 
gent, yet  influential  organizations,  as 
Fortune  magazine,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Public  Interest  Tax 
Research  Group.  This  proposal  gives 
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businesses  the  kind  of  economic  incen- 
tive they  need  to  boost  productivity 
and  production. 

The  caucus  tax  package  would  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  most  outrageous  tax 
giveaways  and  inequities  that  exist  in 
the  tax  code:  It  would  eliminate: 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
for  oil  and  gas,  which  the  industry 
does  not  need  since  prices  are  com- 
pletely decontrolled; 

The  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil  and  gas 
extraction  income  that  really  amoimts 
to  a  subsidy  to  the  companies  that 
they  pass  along  to  the  foreign  oU  pro- 
ducing nations  of  the  world; 

Reduce  business  meal  deductions  by 
50  percent,  and,  as  a  colleague  pointed 
out,  what  could  t>e  fairer  than  to 
reduce  the  subsidized  meals  that  busi- 
ness people  enjoy,  while  we  reduce  the 
school  lunches  available  to  low-income 
children; 

Eliminate  the  exemption  for  inde- 
pendent producers  from  the  windfall 
profits  tax;  and 

Eniminate  billions  in  tax  subsidies 
that  American  business  doing  business 
abroad  now  can  obtain,  which,  inciden- 
tally, has  gone  to  support  the  shift  of 
American  jobs  to  Ehut>pe.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  DSG  to 
call  the  caucus  tax  budget  the  largest 
and  fairest  tax  cut  of  any  of  the  pro- 
posals before  the  House. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  CBC  tax 
pacltage  is  the  only  budget  alternative 
that  (a)  targets  tax  cuts  to  the  groups 
that  need  them  the  most;  (b)  targets 
business  tax  cuts  to  where  it  will  be 
most  useful  in  raising  productivitjr;  (c) 
eliminates  the  most  egregious  tax 
loopholes  that  now  exist  in  the  Tax 
Code;  and  (d)  offers  tax  relief  to  the 
largest  number  of  taxpayers.        ' 

The  caucus  tax  budget  offers  a  genu- 
ine alternative  to  the  Reagan/Latta/ 
Gramm  proposal  that  is  indiscriminate 
in  its  tax  reductions;  that  perpetuates 
tax  loopholes,  shelters,  breaks;  that 
provides  a  package  of  tax  cuts  that 
give  the  most  advantage  to  the  highest 
income  brackets  and  the  least  to  the 
majority  of  middle-income  taxpayers.* 


WHAT  IS  VERSUS  WHAT  IS  SAID 
TO  BE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATl  VES 

Wednesday.  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
various  question  formulas  tised  In 
survey  taking  can  often  affect  the  re- 
spondents' views  or  imderstanding  of 
what  is  being  asked.  A  particular  case 
in  point  provides  indisputable  proof  of 
this.  A  recent  CBS  News/New  York 
Times  survey  found  that  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  respondents  favored  a 
constitutional   amendment   "prohibit- 
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Ins  »boitk»a."  but  that  60  peromt  fa- 
vored SBd  only  39  peromt  oppoMd  • 
oomtltutknal  •mendment  "i>rotoctlnc 
the  Uf e  of  an  unborn  child."  As  a 
Newiweek  article  pointed  out.  this 
"amounts  to  the  same  thine." 

This  WM  obviously  not  a  sudden  re- 
verml  of  opinion;  It  was  a  reversal  of 
lanciiagr  But  this  breakdown  in  com- 
municatioD  goes  beyond  survey  ques- 
tions: It  mters  the  real  world  of  the 
deiaocrattc  process.  We  need  to  define 
our  tams  and  to  set  an  accurate  de- 
serlirtion  of  what  It  la  we  are  dellberat- 
inc  and  «*««''*«w»g  on.  In  shmt.  we  need 
to  know  what  we  are  doing.  Is  it  our 
intootion  to  "prohibit  abortions"  or  to 
"protect  the  lives  of  unborn  children" 
and  preserve  the  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  the  right  to  life? 

Unless  we  have  firsthand  experience 
with  a  particular  reality,  our  percep- 
ti<m  6f  it  la  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  language  with  which  it  is  de- 
scribed. This  Is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  the  abortion  controversy. 
The  supporters  of  abortion  talk  about 
"the  right  to  privacy,"  "reproductive 
freedom. "  and  "freedom  to  choose." 
and  — T**"***  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  pcegnant  woman.  They  use  eu- 
phemisms Uke  "fetal  tissue"  and  "ter- 
minatiiM)  of  pregnancy."  purposefully 
avoiding  the  grim  reality  of  abortion. 
Actually,  they  are  attacking  only  the 
periphery.  The  heart  of  the  question 
is  human  life— should  we  allow  it  to  be 
taken  freely  and  indiscriminately  or 
should  we  seek  to  protect  It? 

Pro-Ufers— these  who  want  the  res- 
toration of  the  constitutional  protec- 
tion of  the  right  to  life  for  all  human 
beinsB— keep  stressing  the  "unborn 
child"  and  his  right  to  live.  They  are 
shocked,  as  we  all  should  be.  at  the 
alienaticm  of  this  unalienable  right 
from  any  part  of  the  human  family. 

fssTMUsllj.  the  abortion  controversy 
boils  down  to  a  matter  of  what  is  as 
opposed  to  what  is  said  to  be.  We 
should  all  be  alert  to  this  and  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  language  we  hear 
and  the  language  we  use  acctuately  re- 
flects reality.* 


OIL  IN  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  nmmwaawm 

m  THK  BOUSE  or  K^PWESmTATTVaS 

Wednesday.  May  9,  19S1 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  I  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  request- 
ing that  an  amendment  be  made  to 
the  budget  proposal  which  would  re- 
store fuU  funding  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  Unfortunately,  that 
request  was  draied. 

The  Gramm-Latta  substitute  elimi- 
nates virtually  all  funding  for  the  re- 
serve with  a  $3  billion  cut.  It  envisions 
enactmoit  of  private  financing  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
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I  believe  it  Is  absolute  msdness  to 
rely  on  private  financing  schemes  to 
fill  the  reserve.  SPR  Is  a  vital  asset  to 
our  national  security,  uniquely  inap- 
propriate for  private  speculation.  I  see 
very  little  difference  between  private 
financing  for  SPR  and  selling  bonds  to 
build  cruise  missiles  and  aircraft  carri- 
ers. Such  proposals  are  dangerously 
wrong  in  Insisting  on  the  creation  of  a 
crisis  constituency  whose  Interests  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  national 
interest. 

The  simplest,  most  effective,  most 
secure,  and  least  expensive  way  to  fill 
SPR  is  on  budget,  with  direct  Treas- 
ury obligations.  Virtually  no  one  dis- 
agrees with  that  statement  and  yet.  in- 
credibly, these  private  financing 
schemes  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
Senate  and  are  apparently  supported 
by  the  kdmlnlstratlon. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  five  recent  articles  on 
SPR  which  emphasliy  the  dangers  of 
relying  on  private  financing  schemes.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  them  in 
mind  as  we  debate  the  budget  propos- 
als. 

[Prom  the  Wsshincton  Post.  May  4.  IMI] 
On.  m  THS  BuxKST 

nnfoftunately.  the  Stratccic  Petroleum 
Reserve  la  rapidly  tuminc  Into  ttUa  year'a 
great  example  of  budgetary  ■lelght-of-hand. 
Just  about  everybody  aarees  that  the  re- 
■enre  is  eMentlal.  But  the  $S.»  bilUon  that 
President  Reacan  has  requested  for  It  next 
year  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  In- 
creaatncly  desperate  budget-cutten.  There's 
a  sort  of  a  contest  ninnlns  at  the  Capitol  to 
aee  who  can  come  up  with  the  cleverest 
acheme  to  buy  and  store  the  oU  without 
■eemins  to  pay  for  it— or  at  least  without 
havins  It  turn  up  In  the  federal  budset. 

The  Senate  Budset  Committee  succeeded 
In  gettlnc  tta  total  spendlnc  flfure  lower 
than  ICr.  Reacan 'a  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  dropplnc  the  money  for  the  petroleum 
reserve  altogether.  The  committee  sucsests, 
vacuely.  "alternative"  flnanclnc.  The  House 
Budget  Committee,  In  a  aimilar  exercise,  de- 
leted $1.5  bilUon  of  the  money  for  the  re- 
aerve  with  a  hopeful  reference  to  "private" 
fundlnc. 

Private  fundlnc  won't  work.  In  an  emer- 
gency, the  private  owners'  Interest  would  be 
to  keep  hoMUns  the  oil  as  the  price  rase.  If 
private  financing  merely  means  aelllng  oil 
reserve  bonda  on  the  private  market,  like 
the  bonda  of  other  federal  agenciea.  it'a 
hardly  worth  doing.  Since  the  Impact  on  the 
economy  la  the  aame  in  both  cases,  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  Congreaa  calla  it 
apendingor  borrowing. 

If  Congreaa  ia  determined  to  get  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleimi  Reserve  off  the  budget, 
there  is  one  clean  and  straightforward  way 
to  do  it.  The  reserve  speciflcally  benefits  the 
uaera  of  oil.  and  there's  nothing  wrong  in 
making  the  users  pay  for  the  reserve  direct- 
ly. One  obvious  solution  is  a  conventional 
tax  on  oil  imports,  but  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration won't  countenance  a  conventional 
tax.  So  why  not  an  unconventional  tax- 
payable  in  oil?  Why  not  a  requirement  that, 
for  every  20  barrela  of  oil  Imported  into  this 
country,  the  importer  must  contribute  one 
barrel,  as  an  insurance  premium,  to  the  re- 
serve? 

A  year  ago.  the  reserve  was  so  far  behind 
schedule  that  questions  of  fiiuuiclng  had 
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little  practical  Importance.  But  thlnga  have 
chaoged  alnoe  then,  and  by  laat  month  the 
underground  caverns  were  betna  filled  at 
the  tremendoua  rate  of  400.000  barrela  a 
day.  The  reserve  now  equala  38  days'  im- 
porta.  and  It'a  beginning  to  represent  a 
genutoely  useful  cushion.  The  present 
pniod.  with  soft  prloea  and  a  alight  oveisup- 
ply  worldwide.  U  Ideal  for  filling  It.  Con- 
greaa would  be  wanton  to  let  the  quarrel 
over  the  budget  Interfere  with  the  strategic 
reserve. 

tProm  the  Washington  Star.  May  1. 1981] 
Sblumo  na  On.  RssatvB 


The  n.S.  Strategic  FMroleum  Reserve  is 
arguably  the  most  Important  oommnent  of 
American  energy  security.  If  world  oil  sup- 
plies were  suddenly  diarupted.  the  oil  stock- 
pile. If  completely  filled,  could  supply  the 
equivalent  of  several  months  of  petroleimi 
imports.  Storage  capacity  for  348  million 
barrels  of  oil  has  t>een  constructed,  but  is 
only  half  filled— enough  to  replace  25  days 
of  Imports.  The  stockpile,  which  may  even- 
tually hold  1  bilUon  barrels,  ia  far  behind 
achedule. 

Pew  doubt  its  importance.  But  there  is 
leas  agreement  on  bow  to  pay  for  it.  The 
budget  proposal  sent  by  President  Reagan 
to  Congress  two  months  ago  Included  $3.9 
billion  for  fllUng  and  operating  the  reserve. 
But  the  resolution  approved  this  week  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Houae  "Mpartlaan"  proposal  ask  that  most 
of  that  noney  come  from  outside  the  federal 
budget. 

If  they  prevail,  the  reserve  would  be  pri- 
vately financed.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, which  strongly  backs  the  reserve  but  is 
curiously  neutral  on  the  payment  question. 
Is  now  said  to  be  considering  government- 
backed  bonds  that  would  permit  buyers  to 
own  shares  of  the  reserve.  The  Star's  Sheila 
Kast  reports  that  administration  officials 
have  compared  this  approach  to  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Marketing  Association,  which 
borrows  money  through  the  Federal  Fliuuic- 
ing  Bank  to  buy  loans  from  lendera. 

Such  schemes  could  work,  we  gueas.  but 
all  have  a  slightly  madcap  air  about  them. 
The  oil  stockpile  Is.  after  all,  a  national  de- 
fense program.  Yet  if  the  free-marketeers 
have  their  way.  it  would  be  the  only  nation- 
al defeiise  program  flirting  with  the  bond 
market.  Rep.  Phil  Oramm's  plan— to  sell 
government  bonds  to  the  public  and  use  the 
money  to  buy  oil— would  permit  a  nation 
Uke  Libya  to  speculate  in  UJS.  strategic 
stockpUes.  Someone  has  observed  that  hold- 
ers of  "petrobonda"  could  be  in  the  curioua 
position  of  rooting  for  an  oil  emergency,  the 
better  to  reap  a  windfaU. 

Although  the  oil  stockpUe  has  doubled  or 
trebled  in  value  during  recent  years,  there  is 
no  gxiarantee,  barring  an  emergency,  that 
oil  bonds  would  be  a  blue-chip  investment. 
John  Hennessy  of  Pirst  Boston  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  said  that  world  crude  oil  prices 
would  have  to  reach  $91  a  barrel  to  yield 
the  same  after-tax  return  as  a  10-year  Tra- 
sury  note  in  today's  market,  and  $116  a 
barrel  to  equal  the  Investment  in  an  "A" 
rated  municipal  bond. 

Other  plans,  such  as  Sen.  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum's  proposal  to  force  the  oU  companies 
to  contribute  to  the  reserve  (and  to  get  back 
10  percent  annually  on  the  oil's  value  for  11 
years)  have  yet  to  attract  a  constituency. 
One  flaw  In  her  Idea,  among  others.  Is  that 
oil  companies  would  have  less  Incentive  to 
maintain  private  stocks,  which  In  effect  pro- 
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vide  a  second  national  stockpUe— and  a 
genuinely  private  one. 

Those  who  favor  off -budget  financing  alao 
tend  to  ignore  budgetary  distinctions. 
Money  spent  for  oU,  a  fungible  commodity. 
Is  not  the  same  as  money  spent  for  payrolls 
and  food  stamps,  which  are  non-recoverable 
costs.  Yet  all  appear  as  equals;  the  XJS. 
budget  has  room  only  for  debits,  not  credits. 

Sen.  J.  Bennett  Johnston  Jr..  D-La.,  hsa 
correctly  argued  that  the  stockpUe  Is  not 
really  an  expenditure.  "We  are  buying  an- 
other asset  which  la  Juat  as  valuable  and 
just  as  solid  in  its  value — more  so  probably- 
than  even  gold."  His  eminently  sensible  so- 
lution Is  to  call  the  oU  reserve  sn  off-budget 
Item,  but  "treat  It  as  if  we  wne  buying  gold 
for  Port  Knox." 

He  has  It  right.  For  no  matter  who  paya 
for  the  oil  an  effective  stockpUe  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  government.  The 
govenunent  must  build  storage  faculties  and 
maintain  the  rate  of  fUl.  In  caae  of  emergen- 
cy, the  government  must  decide  when  to 
draw  down  stocks— and  where  to  send  them. 
And  the  government  not  the  bond  market, 
must  send  the  signal  that  the  n.S.  is  aerious 
about  a  national  energy  policy. 

AU  the  bookkeeping  mirrors  which  make 
off-budget  financing  appear  so  attractive 
caimot  disguise  those  obligations— nor  the 
obligation  of  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  na- 
tional Defense.  When  Congress  sdopts  a 
final  budget  it  should  reflect  that  obU^Ulon 
infuU. 

(Prom  the  National  Journal.  Apr.  18. 1981] 

SSCUSITV  TRX  Opt-Budgbt  Wat 

(By  Richard  Corrigan) 

How  about  a  futures  market  in  bazookas? 
Or  government  bonds  for  pieces  of  aircraft 
carriers?  Why  not  seU  options  in  tank  bel- 
liea? 

Just  think  of  aU  the  money  that  could  be 
saved  if  defense  programs  were  taken  off 
the  budget  and  paid  for  instead  through  pri- 
vate finandng.  Surely  the  free-enterprise 
system  could  find  ways  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary capital,  and  the  taxpayers  would  be  re- 
lieved of  the  strain  and  drain  of  keeping  the 
armed  forces  at  the  ready  in  peacetime. 

And  in  the  uiiiiappy  event  of  a  war,  inves- 
tors could  be  entitled  to  receive  the  wartime 
value  of  their  holdings.  It  could  be  worth 
paying  extra  for  this  hardware  If  we  reaUy 
needed  It,  tiut  in  the  meantime  it  wouldn't 
cost  the  government  a  cent  to  keep  its  mUl- 
tary  machine  os>eratlonal. 

Stuff  and  nonsense,  you  say.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment's responsibUity  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  This  Is  one  function  that 
cannot  be  spun  off  to  the  private  sector. 
Once  Congress  agrees  on  a  proper  spending 
level,  that  money  should  be  appropriated 
through  normal  chaimels.  srlth  no  off- 
budget  gimmickry  aUowed.  How  could  the 
United  States  mobilize  for  an  emergency  If 
some  WaU  Street  sharpies  claim  they  own 
our  ordnance  and  don't  give  permiaaion  for 
its  use? 

You're  right.  It's  a  dumb  idea.  No  matter 
how  revved  up  the  AdnUnlstration  and  Con- 
gress might  be  about  holding  down  spend- 
ing, there  are  certain  investments  in  nation- 
al security  that  the  government  must  make 
with  direct  expenditures  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. That's  why  we  pay  taxes.  That's  why 
we  have  a  government. 

And  the  same  reasoiUng  ought  to  apply  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  the  nation- 
al oil  stockpile  that  Is  only  an  eighth  fuU. 

This  is  an  ideal  time  to  pump  oU  into  the 
reserve  as  fast  as  tankers  can  bring  it.  The 
world  is  temporarily  awash  in  oU,  prices  are 
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aliding  downward  and  no  tMatt  nation, 
wiiether  an  oU  importer  or  an  oU  exporter, 
has  cause  to  squawk  If  the  United  States 
skims  off  some  of  the  glut. 

But.  no  doubt  about  it.  it  takes  money  to 
buy  oU.  Even  in  a  buyer's  market,  nobody  Is 
giving  it  away.  And  in  thla  apring  aeason  of 
preliminary  budget  pruning,  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  la  a  fat  and  unguarded 
target. 

It  ia.  after  all.  a  mulUbUlion-dollar-a-year. 
multi-year  program  with  no  organised  con- 
stituency to  rally  around  it— and  thus,  by 
definition,  fair  game  on  Capitol  HilL 

So  Congress  ia  toying  with  the  reserve, 
and  the  Administration  is  playing  along. 
The  Mpartlaan  fun  atarted  when  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  lopped  $3  billion  off  the 
fiscal  1983  request  of  $3.9  bUUon  in  spend- 
ing suthority.  Not  to  worry,  the  committee 
said,  somebody  up  here  wiU  come  up  with  a 
surefire  plan  to  get  the  oU  and  it  won't 
hardly  cost  a  thing,  at  least  not  in  fiscal 
1982. 

"What  plan?"  asked  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  which 
handles  authorizing  legislation  for  the  re- 
serve and  reaUy  doesn't  have  a  clue  about 
how  to  buy  oU  without  paying  for  it. 

But  the  Senate  didn't  want  to  listen  to 
those  killjoys  and  roundly  endorsed  the 
Budget  Committee's  display  of  ingenuity 
with  vanishing  ink  and  of f -budget  oU. 

The  game  caught  on.  sort  of.  in  the 
House,  where  the  Budget  Committee  barely 
approved  a  qualified  version  of  the  Senate's 
fantasy.  The  House  budget  experts  said 
they  would  assume  that  a  private  fiiunclng 
system  yet  to  be  devised  could  save  $1.5  bU- 
Uon— but  added  that  juat  in  case  it  didn't 
work,  the  $1.5  biUion  should  later  be  re- 
stored. A  move  to  preserve  fuU  financing 
lost  on  a  tie  vote. 

The  Wliite  House  is  indiUging  Congress  in 
this  buncombe,  saying  it  wants  fuU  financ- 
ing for  the  reserve  but  that  if  Congress 
thinks  it  can  find  a  way  to  get  oU  without 
using  up-front  cash,  it's  willing  to  listen  and 
learn. 

So  far.  no  real  damage  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  stockpiling  program.  The  Energy  De- 
partment at  long  last  has  set  up  faculties  to 
receive  and  store  the  oU  in  large  volumes 
and  is  contracting  for  deUveries  at  a  rate  of 
150,000  barrels  a  day.  The  pace  is  expected 
to  liM3«aae  to  300,000  barrels  a  day  by  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  department's  underground  caverns 
now  contain  about  122  milUon  barrels  of 
crude  oU  and  will  hold  196  miUlon  by  Sept. 
30.  That  would  amount  to  a  fifth  of  the  ulti- 
mate target  of  one  biUion  barrels  that  Con- 
gress set  in  1974  when  it  voted  to  establish 
the  reserve. 

By  Oct.  1,  however,  the  congressional 
smoke-and-mirrors  act  wUl  be  wearing  thin. 
There  wUl  be  bids  to  review,  contracts  to 
sign,  decisions  to  make  about  how  much  ca- 
•padty  to  add  in  coming  years.  There  wUl  be 
international  commitments  to  maintain  and 
contingency  plans  to  prepare  in  case  world- 
wide oU  traffic  again  is  interrupted. 

Among  the  Ideas  being  floated  to  get  off- 
budget  oU  are  government  bonds  whose 
v^ue  would  be  tied  to  prevailing  oU  prices,  a 
government-run  futures  market  in  crude  oU 
and  a  requirement  that  major  oU  companies 
contribute  oU  on  a  delayed-payment  basis. 

The  common  flaw  in  those  notions  is  that 
the  government  would  have  to  pay  more  in 
the  long  run  than  If  it  bought  the  oU  out- 
right. Investors  wouldn't  put  money  into 
bonds  or  futures  contracts  uiUeas  they  were 
pretty  weU  convinced  they  would  earn  a 
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decent  return,  and  oU  companies  wouldn't 
part  with  their  oU  without  similar  assur- 
ances. If  oU  prices  jump,  a  likely  occurrence, 
the  government  would  have  to  pay  back  the 
investors  or  the  companiea  at  hiflaferi 
prices.  It  also  would  be  limited  In  its  power 
to  draw  from  the  reserve  if  apedal  oondi- 
tlona  were  attached  to  Ita  uae. 

It  might  take  $50  bUlion  to  f Ul  the  reso've 
to  capacity  during  thla  decade,  and  Congreaa 
understandably  is  blanching  at  the  price 
tag.  But  ttie  price  of  having  the  (^— and  of 
not  tutvlng  the  oU— ought  to  be  addressed 
aqusrely.  It  was  just  a  year  ago  that  Con- 
gress ordered  the  Carter  Admlntstrstioo  to 
buy  more  oU.  and  hang  the  cost.  That  com- 
mitment cannot  be  fulfilled  with  rent-a- 
barrel,  buy-now-pay-later  or  borrowed  crude. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  5. 1981] 

SOME  LOOMT  lOBSS  POS  THK  SlaATSQIC 
RSSBXVE 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

The  cat  has  got  Ronald  Reagan's  tongue 
on  the  subject  of  private  investment  in  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

You'd  think  he'd  be  out  there  leading  the 
cheers  for  transferring  the  financing  of  the 
reserves  from  the  government  to  the  private 
citizen.  He'd  get  $3  blUion  out  of  the  budget, 
or  at  least  sppear  to.  and  thus  quiet  the  new 
Danocratic  cries  to  reduce  the  f edersl  defi- 
cit. His  beUef  in  the  superiority  of  business 
over  government  is  weU  known.  So  is  his 
chUdlike  fsith  In  Uie  generosity,  enlighten- 
ment snd  paUlotiam  of  hia  ridi  frienda  who 
merely  have  to  be  told  of  hia  needa  to  reach 
for  their  checkbooks. 

But  he  hasn't  opened  hia  mouth  on  the 
matter.  And  he  haa  refused  to  send  sny  wit- 
nesses to  Capitol  HUl  to  testify  on  the  Intra- 
cacies  of  various  acltemea  that  are  floating 
around  in  the  heaving,  pirate-infested  sesa 
of  budget  warfare. 

He  may  be  weU-advised.  Some  of  tlie  plans 
soimd  as  if  they  came  straight  out  of 
"Dallas,"  dreamed  up  in  the  executive  of- 
fices of  the  Ewing  OU  Coeapany,  with  JJl. 
himself  caUing  the  shots. 

One,  the  brainchUd  of  Rep.  PhU  Oramm, 
D.-Texas,  co-author  of  Uie  Gramm-lAtta 
Budget  Resolution,  would  caU  for  the  sdl- 
ing  of  "oU  bonds"  which  would  be  valued  at 
the  going  price  of  world  oiL 

BOOmK!  POS  THK  WOSST 

This,  ss  some  observers  have  pointed  out. 
would  create  a  constituency  In  the  country 
which  would  be  secretly  rooting  for  troultle 
in  the  Middle  Esst  snd  disruption  of  oU  sup- 
pUes— which,  of  course,  the  SPR  was  apedfl- 
caUy  created  to  aval. 

Another  auggestion  c«nes  from  Sen. 
Nancy  iraisftwiim.  R-Kans..  who  wants  the 
government  to  require  the  big  oU  companies 
to  contribute  five  days'  worth  of  reserves  to 
the  Reserve.  The  oompanicB  would  receive 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  oQ  annually, 
for  11  years.  At  that  time,  owiiwaltlp  of  the 
oU  would  revert  to  the  companies— or  sgaiit. 
it  might  not.  Chairman  Ptillip  Sharp  of  the 
House  Energy  Committee,  calls  the  Faasr 
baum  program  "half-baked." 

The  McClure- Warner  bUl  ia  too  rompUfat- 
ed  to  discuss. 

Tlie  one  thing  aU  these  schemes  liave  in 
conunon  is  that  they  appear  to  save  $3  bU- 
Uon.  although  critics  say  that  they  wiU  aU 
cost  more  than  a  straightforward  appropri- 
ation in  the  federal  budget. 

Albert  Gore.  D-Tenn.  has  been  the  point 
man  against  the  flim-flam  in  the  House.  He 
says   it  makes  as   much  sense  ss  selling 
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sbarca  In  batUohiiM  or  cruise  mlisUes.  The 
Smteclc  Petroleum  RcMrve  U  a  naUonaJ 
security  Item  and  should  not  be  fooled 
around  with.  He  told  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  week  that  he  can't  believe 
anyone  is  takinc  the  whole  thine  seriously. 

U  you  go  with  Oramm's  Idea  of  selUnc  oil- 
bonds,  you  let  the  public  decide  the  rate  at 
which  the  reserves  get  filled.  The  1975  lecis- 
lation.  which  was  bom  out  of  the  "73- '74  em- 
bargo, called  for  a  bllllon-barrel  reserve,  six- 
months'  supply.  But  so  far,  1 18  million  bar- 
rels are  stored  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Oore 
points  out  that  this  is  the  ideal  time  to  build 
up  the  reserve  because  of  the  current 
"glut." 

But  if  the  bonds  don't  sell,  the  storage 
would  continue  to  proceed  at  the  current 
slow-molasses  rate. 

Oramm's  bonds  would  be  redeemable  In  10 
yean  at  the  current  world  price,  and  owners 
would  be  assured  that  the  reserves  would 
only  be  drawn  on  in  severe  oU  shortages  of 
10  percent  or  more— and  not  subject  to  price 
controls,  which  Oore  says  Is  a  form  of  "pre- 
planned profiteering."  It  also  seems  a  fairly 
good  prescription  for  starting  a  civil  war 
among  the  haves  and  have-nots  of  oil  bonds. 

OraC  CODLO  SOT,  TOO 

According  to  Oore.  there's  nothing  In  the 
Oramm  bill  which  would  prohibit  OPEC 
countries  from  buying  oil  bonds,  which  does 
little  for  the  "energy  Independence"  of 
which  presidents  since  Richard  Nixon  have 
hopefully  spoken,  and  less  for  citizens  who 
dont  want  Kadafi's  hands  on  their  throats. 

OMB  Director  David  Stoclunan,  who  pre- 
fers private  over  public  every  time,  has  not 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  Oramm  bill.  As  a 
congressman,  he  favored  the  notion:  "It 
seems  perfectly  sensible  to  me." 

And  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  resolution, 
which  like  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate, 
omits  the  $3  billion  necessary  to  fill  and 
maintain  the  reserves.  Some  Democrats, 
who  are  planning  to  Jump  from  the  sinking 
ship  of  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  are  tell- 
ing themselves  that  the  president  is  only 
kidding  about  selling  stocks  in  the  SPR. 

The  oil  companies  think  it's  a  loony  idea. 
So  do  brokers,  who  can't  see  where  the 
saving  comes  in.  since  the  government 
would  have  to  finance  the  bonds  and  thus 
crowd  out  borrowers  who  are  lined  up  to  get 
money  for  the  business  investment  which 
Reagan  says  is  vital  for  economic  recovery. 

He  can't  keep  quiet  about  it  forever.  His 
answer,  which  has  lieen  promised  for  two 
weeks,  will  tell  us  how  willing  he  is  to  risk 
the  national  interest  for  a  little  black  ink. 
that  won't  last  long,  on  the  books. 

Trickkiiy  No  Way  To  Fwd  Fundo 
<By  W.  Bowman  Cutter) 

As  a  former  OMB  official  I  continue  to 
have  a  deep  interest  in  public  policy  and 
new  techniques  of  public  finance.  In  this 
regard,  the  major  budget  debates  of  the  last 
three  months  are  much  less  important  than 
a  less  highly  spotlighted  controversy  will 
prove  to  be.  As  I've  watched  Congress'  and 
the  administration's  imaginative  invention 
of  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Bonds,  and 
the  recent  proposal  to  "borrow "  from  the 
Synthetic  Puels  Corporation,  whole  new 
vistas  of  public  finance  open  up. 

But  the  newly  discovered  techniques  ev- 
eryone is  discussing  are  being  wasted  on 
minor  issues— what  we  need  is  some  vision.  I 
have  a  modest  proposal:  let's  sell  B-1 
Bomber  Bonds. 

My  proposal  is  a  very  straightforward  ap- 
plication of  techniques  Senators  McClure 
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and  iraisrhsiim  and  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man have  pioneered.  We  will  begin  with  the 
fact  that  higher  defense  spending  is  neces- 
sary. The  B-1,  the  iCX.  Missile,  nuclear  car- 
riers, the  Trident  are  essential  for  our  na- 
tional security,  but  inconvenient  to  pay  for. 
They  raise  the  deficit,  and  all  that  stuff. 
Bond  issues  are  perfect,  particularly  with 
the  wrinkles  I  have  introduced.  Treasury 
will  issue  the  B-1  Bond  with  a  return  linked 
not  to  interest  rates,  or  inflation,  or  oil 
prices  but  to  cost  overruns.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  these  so  the  rate  will  be  good  and 
high.  For  the  truly  go-go  investor,  we'll 
offer  an  equity  performance  kicker.  You  get 
a  future  stock  dividend  on  a  varying  rate 
iMwed  on  B-1  performance.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  have  a  nuclear  war  for  a  fair  Judg- 
ment of  performance.  But  all  in  all  it's  a 
good  deal. 

But  what  if  no  one  buys?  I've  thought  of 
that,  too.  We  could  require  aerospace  com- 
panies to  buy  the  bonds  (there  are  places 
where  that  would  be  called  a  tax);  but  there 
is  a  better  way.  We  will  "borrow"  the  money 
for  the  bonds  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  by  requiring  the  Trust  Fund  to 
buy  the  )x>nds.  The  fund  will,  of  course,  be 
paid  back  when  the  public  rushes  in  to  buy 
the  bonds. 

Spoil  sports  will  ask  what  do  we  do  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones  who  want  their  Social  Secu- 
rity payment  in  cash,  not  in  B-1  bonds?  But 
its  a  financial  expert's  job  to  solve  such 
problems.  We  see  certificates  of  beneficial 
ownership  in  the  bonds  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
(We  control  the  Bank  so  the  sale  will  occur.) 
How  does  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  pay 
for  the  certificates?  It  increases  by  a  small 
and  unnoticeable  amount  the  off-budget  fi- 
nancing it  gets  from  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury,  of  course,  sells  straight,  ordinary 
government  debt  to  the  American  people. 
(So  federal  debt  is  increased,  but  what  the 
American  people  don't  know  won't  hurt 
them.)  The  circle  is  completed. 

We'll  do  this  as  a  demonstration.  Then, 
we'll  make  the  entire  federal  budget  disap- 
pear. 

The  sense  of  wonder  that  brought  me  to 
this  proposal  developed  originally  as  I 
watched  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
debate.  Everyone  wants  it,  everyone  agrees 
that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to  fill  the 
Reserve.  But— it  is  an  old  story— no  one 
wants  to  pay  for  it.  So  David  Stockman 
flirts  with  bonds.  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum  proposes  requiring  oil  companies  to 
tithe.  (As  I  have  said  earlier,  that's  a  tax.) 
The  Reagan  administration  falls  to  support 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  when  he  tries  to  put 
real  budget  dollars  in  for  the  Reserve.  And 
most  recently.  Senator  James  McClure  pro- 
poses "borrowing"  from  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  to  pay  for  the  Reserve:  of 
course  only  while  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Bonds  are  being  sold.  I'm  waiting 
now  for  the  equity  kicker  proposal:  your  oil 
bonds  will  pay  off  most  if  we  have  a  truly 
catastrophic  oil  cut-off. 

All  of  this  strikes  me  as  terrible  public 
policy.  I  think  the  Reserve  is  extremely  im- 
portant—today's oil  glut  is  unlikely  to  be 
permanent.  I  have  vivid  memories  of  testify- 
ing to  that  effect  and  being  pounded  on  un- 
relentingly by  Democratic  and  Republican 
congressmen  who  believed  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration was  moving  too  slowly.  I  be- 
lieve the  Synthetic  Puels  Corporation  is  im- 
portant—it has  also  been  made  to  seem  less 
crucial  by  today's  temporary  oil  surplus.  I 
see  absolutely  no  point  In  delaying  one  im- 
portant program  and  gutting  another  while 
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we  turn  somersaults  to  hide  public  costs  we 
know  someone  will  have  to  assume. 
raiMciPLCs  oBScmss 
Some  broad  principles  of  public  policy  lie 
hidden  here  which  constantly  need  to  be 
reaffirmed: 

1.  The  old  saw,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  lunch."  If  we  wish  to  accomplish  par- 
ticular objectives  that  involve  the  use  of  re- 
sources, there  will  be  a  cost  attached.  No 
purpose  is  served  in  trying  to  deny  that 
tragic  fact  of  life. 

2.  Acknowledged  public  objectives  should 
be  paid  for  with  public  funds.  The  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  and  the  Synthetic  Puels 
Corporation  meet  public  needs.  The  nation- 
al budget  should  provide  for  them. 

3.  Debates  around  tricky  techniques  are  at 
best  pointless,  at  worst  harmful.  In  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  issued  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  time  has  now  been  wasted 
examining  the  devious,  and  avoiding  the  ob- 
vious. I'm  sure  someone  can  invent  a  bond 
device  and  rationalize  it  to  themselves.  But 
why  bother?  A  debate  over  the  merits  of  the 
Reserve  or  the  Corporation  is  fair  game. 
But  if  we  have  them,  someone  must  pay  for 
them.  Tricky  techniques  to  hide  the  cost  do 
no  one  any  good. 

4.  Long  term  government  policy  requires  a 
long  term  perspective.  The  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  has  always  been  known  to  be 
expensive:  its  purpose  is  to  help  us  meet  a 
much  more  expensive,  but  unpredictable 
contingency.  The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion is  also  intended  to  meet  a  long  run 
problem.  It  needs  long  term  funding  upon 
which  business  can  depend.  Its  fortunes 
should  not  be  tied  to  every  change  in  the 
policy  winds,  every  fluctuation  in  today's  oil 
markets,  everyone's  "good  idea"  about  how 
to  use  its  funding. 

5.  Budgets  are  for  making  choices.  The 
Federal  Budget  should  be  as  clear  a  state- 
ment as  possible  of  a  government's  taxing 
and  spending  priorities.  If  an  expenditure  is 
important,  it  should  be  budgeted.  We 
should  not  pretend  to  support  one  sijending 
figure,  while  hiding  another.  The  public  will 
pay  and  the  public  ought  to  know.* 


THE  ALL  SAVERS  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today, 
with  our  colleague,  Mr.  Gibbons,  the 
All  Savers  Act.  H.R.  3456.  This  legisla- 
tion will  allow  financial  institutions  to 
issue  limited  quantities  of  tax-exempt 
certificates  of  deposit;  taxpayers  could 
exclude  from  income  $1.000— $2,000  on 
a  joint  return — of  interest  on  these 
CD's.  They  would  have  to  be  1-year  in- 
struments issued  during  the  13 
months  beginning  this  July  1.  and 
could  bear  interest  no  higher  than  70 
percent  of  the  T-bill  rate. 

There  has  been  a  horrendous  out- 
flow of  savings  from  financial  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  The  institutions 
are  responding  with  new  high  interest 
instruments  and  the  result  is  certain 
to  be  higher  interest  charges  on  mort- 
gages and  other  loans.  The  spiral  of 
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dissavings  and  higher  interest  must  be 
arrested. 

It  is  easy  to  find  demons  to  blame 
for  this  problem.  One  month  we  can 
blame  one  segment  of  the  financial 
commimlty.  The  next  month  we  can 
blame  another  segment  of  that  com- 
munity. The  third  month  we  can 
blame  some  agency  of  Government. 
Another  month  we  will  glare  at  the 
gold  marltet.  But  the  devil  is  really 
nothing  more  than  people  looking  to 
maximize  their  after-tax  income  in  an 
effort  to  Iceep  their  principal  from 
being  eroded  by  taxes  and  inflation. 

What  this  legislation  wotild  do  is 
channel  new  savings  back  into  the  reg- 
ulated fln&ncial  institutions  at  a  cost 
to  them  that  will  dampen  interest 
rates.  Nothing  today  Is  more  critical 
than  that  for  America's  thrift  institu- 
tions and  homebuilders  and  would-be 
home  buyers.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL. 
1981 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  19S1 

•  Mr.  WIRTU.  fidr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  a 
participant  in  the  "Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil.  1981."  joining  my  concerned  col- 
leagues in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  Today.  I  would  like  to  again 
speak  about  Prof.  Nohim  Meiman.  a 
Soviet  Jew  and  a  mathematical  scien- 
tist who  has  been  actively  seeking  an 
exit  visa  since  1974.  Professor  Mei- 
man's  case  is  typical  of  the  harass- 
ment and  threats  to  which  Soviet  sci- 
entists have  been  subjected  in  their 
struggle  for  basic  human  rights. 

In  1935,  Nohim  Meiman  received  the 
highest  degree  awarded  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  doctor  of  physical  and  math- 
ematical sciences.  He  is  widely  known 
for  his  work  with  quantum  field 
theory  and  analytical  function  theory 
and  he  worked  at  the  Institute  of 
Theoretical  and  Experimental  Physics 
in  Moscow  until  his  dismissal.  When 
Professor  Meiman  decided  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R..  his  application  was 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  he  "pos- 
sessed state  secrets." 

In  a  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev. 
Meiman  explained  that  the  only  time 
in  his  career  when  he  dealt  with  classi- 
fied subjects  was  in  the  years  1948  to 
1955.  when  he  worked  on  defense-re- 
lated theoretical  calculations  for  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Problems  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Since  the  re- 
search had  been  conducted  more  than 
25  years  earlier,  and  had  then  been 
published  in  widely  ciitnilated  Jour- 
nals, it  could  hardly  be  characterized 
as  "state  secrets."  Meiman  appealed. 
"I  declare  categorically  and  can  pirove 
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convincingly  that  I  do  not  pogsess  any 
state  secrets  *  *  *  I  am  afraid  that  the 
possession  of  secret  information  of 
which  I  am  being  acctised  is  not  the 
real  reason  for  denying  me  a  visa  *  *  * 
but  is  only  a  pretext." 

On  January  25.  1978.  an  internation- 
al appeal  in  support  of  Professor 
Meiman  was  signed  by  over  1.200 
physicists  and  mathematicians,  among 
them  several  Nobel  Prize  winners, 
from  Belgium.  Denmark.  France.  Ger- 
many. Great  Britain,  Holland,  Israel, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  April  23,  1980.  1  year  ago.  was 
designated  a  day  of  international  sup- 
port for  Professor  Meiman  by  the 
Centre  d'E^udes  Nucleaires  de  Saclay 
in  Prance,  in  a  second  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Government  to  allow  Meiman 
to  emigrate. 

This  week.  Professor  Meiman  will 
reach  his  70th  birthday.  He  has  been 
an  active  human  rights  advocate  and 
has  taken  a  leading  role  in  the  Helsin- 
ki Monitoring  Committee.  Of  the 
original  leaders  of  this  heroic  group, 
only  Meiman  and  his  close  friend 
Andrei  Sakharov  remain  out  of 
prison— and  Sakharov  languishes  in  in- 
ternal exile.  Although  Meiman  is  in 
very  poor  health,  he  remains  under 
continuous  surveillance  by  the  KGB, 
and  faces  the  constant  threat  of  inter- 
rogation to  gather  evidence  on  fellow 
dissidents.  "Interrogation  of  witnesses 
is  done  with  such  prolonged  intensity 
as  to  be  physically  exhausting," 
Meiman  reported  to  Prof.  Earl  Callen. 
an  American  physicist  who  visited  him 
this  year. 

Throughout  his  ordeal.  Professor 
Meiman  has  shown  extraordinary 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  human 
rights  cause.  "It  is  necessary  not  only 
to  support  Jewish  rights,  but  all 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union."  he 
told  Callen.  "In  their  fight  to  leave. 
Jews  have  the  strong  support  of  all 
those— the  Sakharovs  and  the 
Orlovs— who  work  for  human  rights. 
So  how  could  Jews  accept  such  help 
without  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  all 
people?" 

Along  with  every  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  seeks  to  emigrate,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  that  we  all  should 
enjoy.  Professor  Meiman's  hopes  lie 
with  us.  It  is  our  responsibility,  as 
members  of  a  free  society,  to  impress 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  our  commit- 
ment to  the  human  rights  of  all 
people.  We  must  fight  the  temptation 
to  let  political  expediency  dictate  our 
foreign  policy,  and  recognize  that  the 
pursuit  of  fundamental  human  rights 
is  the  noblest  cause  in  the  world. 
Nohim  Meiman  is  but  one  of  mil- 
lions—alone in  the  cities,  banished  to 
remote  exile,  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  must  know  they  are  not 
forgotten.* 
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HEAD  START 
REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  6.  1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's Head  Start  reauthorization 
legislation.  This  legislation  reaffirms 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
the  Head  Start  program  and  is  very 
similar  to  legislation  that  was  reported 
out  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  May  5,  1981. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  receiving  correspondence  on 
the  Head  Start  program  and  its  reau- 
thorization. I  am  including  a  copy  of 
the  bill. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Head  Start  and  Native 
American  programs,  and  for  oQiex  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

EXTENSION  AND  AMEHDIfKNT  OT  HEAD  START 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  1.  (a)  There  is  enacted  an  Act  that 
shall  consist  of  the  following  enumerated 
subdivisions: 

(1)  Section  1  of  the  Act  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Head  Start  Act'." 

(2)  Section  2  shall  bear  the  caption  and  re- 
state the  text  of  section  M)2  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(3)  Section  3  shall  bear  the  caption  and  re- 
state the  text  of  section  503  of  the  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  except  that  in- 
stead of  "part  A"  it  shaU  read  "UUe  I". 

(4)  Following  section  3  there  shall  be  a 
caption  that  reads: 

"TITLE  I— HEAD  START  PROGRAMS" 

(5)  Fallowing  the  caption  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  there  shall  be  a  section  101, 
which  shall  bear  the  caption  and  restate  the 
text  of  section  511  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  except  that  instead  of 
"section  514"  It  shall  read  "section  104". 

<6)  Section  102  shaU  read  as  foUows: 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sac  102.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  $950,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  such  sums  as  necessary  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(7)  Section  103  shall  bear  the  caption  and 
restate  the  text  of  section  513  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  except 
that— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aKl).  instead  of  "sec- 
tion 512",  it  shall  read  "section  102", 

(B)  subsecUon  (aX3KAKi)  shall  read  as 
follows: 

"(i)  funding  shall  be  given  with  equal  con- 
sideration to  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start 
programs  and  to  services  for  handicapped 
children,  except  that  there  shall  be  made 
available,  for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant 
Head  Start  programs,  nationally,  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
an  amount  equal  at  a  minimum  to— 

"(I)  ui  anuHint  equal  to  funds  obligated 
for  use  by  Indian  and  migrant  Head  Start 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1983.  plus 
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"<n>  a  ooat-of-Uvtnc  adjastment  deter- 
mined hr  inereMloc  <or  deereuliic.  ■■  >p- 
proprtete)  the  total  amount  available  for 
■ueh  pracraoa  either  by  an  amount  reflect- 
ing the  peroentace  diance  in  the  Consumer 
Prtee  Index  for  the  preceding  fiacal  year 
publWMd  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StaUaUci 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
or  by  an  amount  reflecting  percentage  dif- 
ference between  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  In 
such  ftaal  year  and  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  wMcfaerer  adjustment  makes  the 
lesser  total  amount  available  for  such  pro- 
gram:", and 

(C)  In  subsection  (b>.  instead  of  "secUon 
Sir*  it  shaU  read  "section  lOS". 

(S>  Section  104  ahaU  bear  the  capUon  and 
restate  the  text  of  section  914  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  19M.  except  that 
it  ahaU  read  "this  Utle"  instead  of  this 
part",  and 

(9)  Ssetlon  106  thaU  bear  the  caption  and 
restate  the  text  of  section  515  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1M4,  except  that 
it  shaU  read  "this  Utle"  instead  of  "this 
part"  each  place  this  term  appears  in  such 
sedton  516. 

(10)  Section  106  shall  bear  the  caption  and 
restate  the  text  of  section  516  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1064.  except 
that— 

(A)  it  ShaU  read  "this  UUe"  instead  of 
"this  part"  each  place  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears in  such  section  516,  and 

(B)  instead  of  "the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act"  it  ShaU  read  "January  4. 1975". 

(11)  Sectkm  107  shaU  bear  the  capUon  and 
restate  the  text  of  section  517  of  the  Eco- 
nonlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  except 
that— 

(A)  it  ShaU  read  "this  UUe"  instead  of 
"this  part"  each  place  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears In  such  section  517,  and 

<B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
It  ShaU  read  "the  Act"  instead  of  "the  act". 

(13)  SccUoos  108  through  113.  shaU  bear 
the  captions  and  restate  the  text  of  secUons 
918  through  933  of  the  Eronomif  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  except  that  they  shaU  read 
"this  title"  instead  of  "this  part"  each  place 
the  latter  term  appears  in  such  sections  of 
the  Bponnmir  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(13)  Section  114  ShaU  bear  the  caption  and 
restate  the  text  of  sectitm  924  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  except 
that^ 

(A)  tt  ShaU  read  "this  UUe"  instead  of 
"this  part"  each  place  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears in  such  swition  524.  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  instead  of  "the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity AmendmenU  of  1978"  it  shaU  read  "No- 
vember 3.  1978". 

(14)  Section  115  shaU  bear  the  caption  and 
restate  the  text  of  secUon  525  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  except  that 
it  ShaU  read  "seetKm  118"  instead  of  "sec- 
tion 518". 

(19)  FoUowing  secUon  115  there  shaU  be  a 
caption  that  reads: 

"TITLE  n-OENERAL  PROVISIONS" 

(16)  FoUowing  the  caption  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  there  shall  be  a  section  301. 
which  ShaU  bear  the  caption  and  restate  the 
text  of  sectkm  971  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  except  thatr- 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1),  it  shaU  read  "Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services"  instead 
of  "Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and 
Wdfare".  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2).  instead  of  "secticm 
513(ar  it  ShaU  read  "section  103(a)". 

(17)  Sectkms  302  through  307,  shaU  bear 
the  captions  and  restate  the  text  of  secti«is 
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973  through  977  of  the  Eronomic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  except  that- 

(A)  section  306  ahaU  read  "this  UUe"  in- 
stead of  "this  part",  and 

(B)  these  sections  shaU  read  "this  Act"  in- 
stead of  "this  UUe"  each  place  the  latter 
term  appears  In  such  secUons  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(b)  The  Head  Start  Act,  as  estabUshed  by 
subsection  (a),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Headstart"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting Instead  "Head  Start". 

(c)  ParU  A  and  D  of  titie  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  repealed. 

KXTSmiOa  OP  NATm  AMBUCAU  PBOOXAlf 

Sac.  2.  (a)  There  Is  enacted  an  Act  that 
shaU  consist  of  the  foUowlng  enumerated 
subdivisions: 

(1)  SecUon  1  of  that  Act  shaU  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974'.". 

(3)  Sections  3  through  13  shall  bear  the 
captions  and  restate  the  text  of  sections  803 
through  813  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964.  except  that— 

(A)  such  sections  shaU  read  "this  Act"  in- 
stead of  "this  UUe"  each  place  the  Utter 
term  appears  In  such  sections  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 

(B>  section  7  shaU  read  "section  3"  each 
place  "section  803"  appears,  and  "section  5" 
each  place  "section  805"  appears.  In  section 
807  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964. 

(3)  Section  14  shaU  read  as  foUows: 
"AUTHOaiXATIOIl  OF  AmopaiATioiis 

"Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  tiUe,  $28,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  such  sums  as  necessary 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

(b>  Titie  VIII  of  the  Economic  Opportuni- 
ty Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

KPracTTVK  nan 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  October  1,  1981.» 


RKMKMBERINO  THE 
HOLOCAUST 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

orrunus* 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSDriATtVES 

Thursday,  April  30,  1981 

•  Mr,  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  miut 
never  forget  about  the  tragic  murder 
of  millions  of  Jews  that  was  comman- 
deered by  the  Nazis  before  and  during 
the  Second  World  War.  As  an  appro- 
priate reminder.  April  28  and  29  have 
been  designated  to  be  "dajrs  of  remem- 
brance to  victims  of  the  holocaust". 

The  exact  number  of  Jews  that  lost 
their  lives  during  the  holocaust  cannot 
be  determined.  We  do  know  that 
Hitler  brought  millions  of  lives  to  an 
abrupt  end.  and  It  is  unforgivable  that 
we  have  been  deprived  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  so  many  demonstrably  indus- 
trious and  dynamic  people. 

In  remembering  the  holocaust,  we 
must  be  vigilant  that  such  a  tragedy 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  It  is 
well  known  that  Hitler  was  not  taken 
seriously  by  those  who  were  sensible 
untU  his  victims  could  find  no  escape. 
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We  should  all  learn  the  lesson  that 
threats,  no  matter  how  idle  they  may 
appear,  can  be  realized  and  thus 
should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Jewish  people  have  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  with  their  her- 
itage and  religion.  Anti-Semitism  still 
reigns  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  I 
wish  to  applaud  the  millions  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world  for  their  cour- 
age, their  determination,  and  their 
perseverance  against  at  times  insur- 
mountable odds.  Let  me  also  reiterate 
at  this  time  my  continued  opposition 
to  the  suppression  of  Jews  wherever  it 
may  occur  and  my  vocal  support  for  a 
strong  and  secure  IsraeL 

Remembering  the  holocaust  is  not 
only  a  national  expression  of  remorse 
for  the  victims  of  Hitler's  attempted 
genocide,  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  an  ex- 
traordinary group  of  people.* 


BISHOP  TUTU 


HON.  WUUAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PBrnSTLVJUflA 
IN  THX  HOUSC  OP  KSPBXSDrTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  tele- 
vision interview  with  Walter  Cronklte, 
Presideiit  Reagan  said  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  work  with  both 
whites  and  blacks  in  South  Africa  who 
were  trying  to  bring  about  peaceful 
change,  and  that  those  efforts  would 
be  supported  by  this  country. 

Bishop  TuTu.  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
voices  of  black  moderation  in  South 
Africa  repeatedly  pleading  for  peace- 
ful, evolutionary  change.  His  efforts 
have  not  been  welcomed  by  the  South 
Africans,  but  instead  condemned.  On 
April  16.  his  passport  was  confiscated 
by  the  South  African  Government  be- 
cause of  remarks  he  made  during  his 
March  visit  to  the  United  States. 

If  President  Reagan  is  seriously  in- 
terested in  supporting  individuals  who 
adv(x»te  peaceful  change,  he  should 
urge  the  South  African  Government 
to  return  Bishop  TuTu's  passport  and 
refrain  from  instituting  and  banning 
orders  on  his  movements. 

The  confiscation  of  the  Bishop's 
IMtfsport  and  the  threat  of  banning 
which  hangs  over  his  head  is  one  indi- 
cation of  the  increasing  oppression  of 
the  South  African  m}artheid  regime. 
Unfortunately,  our  foreign  policy  ac- 
tions and  statements  over  the  last  few 
months  have  only  encouraged  such  ac- 
tions by  South  Africa.  To  call  South 
Africa  a  friendly  country  and  one 
which  we  should  support,  as  President 
Reagan  has  done,  can  only  serve  to 
convince  the  South  Africans  that  their 
dehumanizing  policy  of  apartheid 
which  denies  20  million  blacks  of  their 
basic  human  rights  is  not  only  sup- 
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ported  but  condoned  by  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  Government  should  Join  the 
voices  of  outrage  around  the  world 
and  inside  South  Africa  who  have  con- 
demned the  action  against  Bishop 
TuTu  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

I  offer  for  my  colleagues'  attention  a 
memorandum  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  on  Bishop 
TuTu's  cvirrent  situation: 

The  memorandum  follows: 
Bishop  Domond  TdTd 

Recent  telephone  conversations  with 
Bishop  TuTu  In  South  Africa  Indicate  that 
he  U  being  subjected  to  a  rather  vicious 
campaign  of  personal  vilification  and  ha- 
rassment by  the  South  African  government 
with  the  assistanoe  and  coUuslon  of  other 
black  leaders  in  South  Africa. 

Since  his  return  to  South  Africa  to  a  tu- 
multuous welcoming  crowd  events  have 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse.  On  at  least  three 
known  occasions  leaflets/pamphlets  con- 
taining a  vicious  attack  aa  his  personal  in- 
tegrity, his  honesty  and  the  representative 
nature  of  his  public  poslti<m  with  regard  to 
the  South  African  situation  made  in  the 
country  and  during  his  recent  trip  outside 
have  been  distributed  throughout  Soweto 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  These  public 
attacks  have  been  focused  on  the  Black 
cmnmunlty.  Similar  efforts  are  being 
moimted  to  affect  the  attitudes  of  the 
smaUer  white  community  as  weU. 

On  Maunday  Thursday  evening  his  pass- 
port was  demanded  by  representatives  of 
the  South  Africa  Security  Branch. 

During  an  SABC  (South  Africa  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation)  protracted  "News  Analy- 
sis" program  film  dips  of  statements  made 
by  Bishop  Tutu  in  a  variety  of  public  speak- 
ing occasions  (speaking  at  the  White  Uni- 
versities, News  Conferences,  Sermons)  were 
extracted  and  re-edited  so  as  to  provide  out 
of  context  responses  to  questions  posed  by  a 
news  commentator.  The  question  was 
posed— the  film  clip  containing  his  aUeged 
response  shown  and  then  two  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  black  community  were 
asked  to  comment  on  his  answer.  One  such 
program  included  Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezi 
as  a  responder  (see  attached  SACC/ECUN- 
EWS  Telex  received  this  date). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  coming  elections 
have  created  an  appropriate  cause  for  much 
of  this  attack  on  Bishop  Tutu  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  commente  by  the  Prime 
Minister  regarding  his  passport.  Reasonable 
speculation  aUows  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn:  The  government  with  the  issistanrf 
of  the  Black  leadership  is  probably  intent 
on  preparing  the  way  for  an  escalated  con- 
tainment of  the  articles  and  statnnents  of 
the  SACC  of  Bishop  Tutu  or  both.  A  possi- 
ble next  step  would  be  to  declare  the  SACC 
"an  affected  organization"  tantamount  to 
banning  and/or  to  place  the  Bishop  person- 
aUy  under  a  Banning  Order. 

In  personal  conversations  the  Bishop  has 
indicated  that  should  such  an  action  be 
taken  by  the  South  Africa  govemmoit 
against  him  personally  he  would  defy  the 
order. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  response 
could  mean  trial  or  imprisonment. 

"Bishop  Desmond  Tutu.  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches  challenged  his  critics  to  a  debate 
on  his  statement  that  "Apartheid  Is  the 
most  vicious  system  since  Nazism." 
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Biahop  Tutu  said  this  at  a  press  confer- 
ence this  morning  (Tuesday)  when  he  was 
reacting  to  the  blistering  attack  on  him  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Cliff  Saunders  on  the  South 
African  Broadcasting  Corporation  TV  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

Mr.  Saunders  interviewed  Mrs.  Lucy  Mvu- 
beto,  and  Chief  Oatsha  Buthelezi  who  criti- 
cised the  Bishop's  stand  on  investments. 
They  claimed  that  he  sunwrted  disinvest- 
ment because  he  would  not  be  affected. 

The  Blahop's  f uU  reply  foUows: 

After  last  Sunday's  S.A3.C.  T.V.  inter- 
view which  I  am  told  dealt  with  my  opinions 
and  which  were  refuted  by  certain  persons, 
one  would  have  thought  they  could  not  sink 
much  lower.  The  SJLB.C.  with  Mr.  Cliff 
Saunders  is  surpassing  Itself  in  touching 
rock  bottom  in  its  efforts  at  vilification.  One 
would  have  thought  they  might  have  tried 
to  pretend  it  would  be  a  discussion.  Why  did 
they  not  invite  me  to  participate  so  that  my 
foolish  views  could  be  shown  up  for  what 
they  were?  Why  did  they  not  have  someone 
else  apart  from  those  known  to  be  collabora- 
tors with  the  system? 

But  they  have  sunk  lower.  There  is  sn- 
other  batch  of  pamphlets  atta^lng  me. 
This  is  a  weU  orchestrated  campaign  to 
vilify  and  denigrate  both  the  SACX:  and 
myself.  I  am  used  to  it.  A  magistrate  has 
been  part  of  It.  cabinet  ministers  Including 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  have  had  a  hand 
in  it:  The  Christian  League,  The  Catholic 
Defence  League  and  the  Gospel  Deference 
League.  An  Anglican  priest  has  lately  joined 
this  unholy  alliance.  There  are  the  scurri- 
lous pamphlets  which  are  distributed  sig- 
nificantly by  night  because  their  authors  do 
not  even  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. So  they  must  do  their  nefarious  work 
under  cover  of  darkness.  Apartheid  Is  a  vi- 
cious and  evil  system  which  can  use  only  vi- 
cious and  evil  methods.  It  cannot  stand  up 
to  scrutiny:  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  truth. 

Let  me  say  once  more  to  aU  those  referred 
to  in  this  statement^there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  just  nothing  you  can  do  to  me 
which  wiU  stop  me  from  the  work  that  I  be- 
Ueve  God  has  caUed  me  to  do.  More  impor- 
tanUy.  there  Is  nothing  you  can  do  which 
wiU  stop  us  from  becoming  free— aU  of  us  in 
South  Africa,  Black  and  White. 

I  am  told  someone  said  "I  have  no  ccn- 
stitu«Dcy— I  am  a  celebrity  leader".  He  is 
quite  right— I  have  no  poUUcal  constituen- 
cy, no  foUowers.  I  do  not  seek  such  a  con- 
stituency such  followers.  I  follow  only  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  Him  alone  I  am 
loyaL  I  play  to  no  political  gaUery.  It  is 
I»r— «"f  strange  that  such  a  nonentity  as  I 
am  should  be  attracting  so  much  attention 
from  such  as  those  I  have  referred  to  for 
them  to  expend  so  much  energy  in  trying  to 
nullify  a  nonentity. 

I  pray  for  them  that  God  wiU  open  their 
eyes  to  the  truth  that  we  have  littie  time 
left.  I  chaUenge  them  to  show  one  untruth  I 
have  spoken  here  or  abroad.  I  chaUenge 
them,  anyone  of  them  or  aU  of  them  togeth- 
er to  debate  with  me  that  ".^Mrtheid  Is  the 
most  vicious  system  since  Nazism."* 
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Congress  is  to  prevent  other  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  frcMn  ex- 
cee^Ung  their  authority.  This  applies 
to  the  Judiciary  as  much  as  it  does  to 
the  executive.  Democracy  means  little 
if  the  decisions  affecting  the  average 
citizen  are  made  mostly  by  unelected 
Judges. 

The  imconstitutional  expansion  of 
Judicial  power  in  America  is  described 
excellently  by  our  colleague.  RoBnrr 
DoHHAH.  and  his  coauthor.  Csaba 
Vedllk.  in  their  book  appropriately  en- 
titled "Judicial  Supronacy."  It  should 
be  read  by  every  American  who  is  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  our  constitu- 
tional democracy  intact. 

This  short  and  highly  readable  book 
covers  a  lot  of  territory  in  a  small 
space.  It  shows  that,  from  the  found- 
ing of  our  Republic,  those  who  have 
sought  to  subvert  democracy  and  pro- 
mote a  ruling  elite  have  seen  an 
overpowerful  Judiciary  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  The  liberal  establishment  is 
no  exception.  Those  who  feel  that 
they  can  govern  America  better  than 
its  people  naturally  appeal  to  the  tm- 
elected  branch  of  our  Government  to 
impose  their  wHL 

This  problem  is  not  new.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  "Judicial  Supremacy"  as 
one  of  the  noajor  divisions  between  Al- 
exander Hamilton  and  James  Madi- 
son, as  Hamilton  tried  to  use  increased 
Judicial  power  to  promote  his  idea  of 
"rule  by  the  rich  and  well-bom." 
When  popular  opinion  turned  against 
the  expansion  of  slavery  into  the  terri- 
tories, slaveholders  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  ruled  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  that  slavery  would  have 
to  be  protected  in  every  territory, 
thereby  making  the  Civil  War  inevitar 
ble.  T(xlay.  liberals  use  the  courts  to 
impose  busing  and  legalize  abortion, 
and  to  enforce  other  unpt^ular  and 
discredited  liberal  elitist  programs. 

I  recommend  "Judicial  Supremacy" 
strongly  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
Americans,  as  a  well-written  and  well- 
do(nmiented  exposition  on  the  most 
pressing  constitutional  problem  of  oiu* 
age.« 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 


JUDICIAL  SUPREMACY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
m  THB  HOITSK  OP  KKPRXSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1981 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

opnxmois 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESEHTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  6. 1981 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  9. 
1981.  I  introduced  H.R.  3198  for  the 
purpose  of  constructive  debate  toward 
a  compromise  resoluUcm  of  the  contro- 
versy building  around  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Since  that  time.  I 
have  decided  to  make  certain  clarify- 
ing and  broadening  amendments  to  it. 
Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  today  a 
clean  bill  designed  to  more  deaiiy  ex- 
press my  intent  with  regard  to  pros- 
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pecU  for  pooible  oompromlae  on  the 
Votlnc  Rl«hU  Act. 

As  you  know.  Chainnmn  Pctbk 
Rooiao  has  Introduced  HJR.  3112.  a 
bill  designed  to  extend  the  racial  mi- 
nority provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  10  years  beginning  in  1982.  and 
the  language  minority  provisions  for  7 
years,  effective  in  1985.  Furthermore, 
he  would  apply  an  "effects  test"  na- 
tionally to  existing  electoral  systems. 

Ify  initial  bill  did  not  address  the 
question  of  extending  the  language 
minority  provisions  because  I  think  it 
is  premature  to  consider  them  since 
some  4  years  remain  in  their  authori- 
sation. The  clean  bill  is  consistent 
with  that  approach.  My  blU  did.  how- 
ever, address  the  controversy  raised  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
AmU  in  Mobile  against  Bolden.  and 
the  pending  expiration  of  the  racial 
minority  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  act. 

In  this  bUl.  I  seek  to  clarify  the  pro- 
q>ective  tue  of  the  "effects  test"  in 
section  2.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
Mobile,  concluded  that  section  2  repre- 
sents a  restatement  of  the  15th 
amendment  and  therefore  carries  with 
it  an  Intent  test  only.  This  clean  bill 
retains  section  2  as  it  now  appears  in 
the  act.  and  as  interpreted  in  Mobile, 
while  creating  a  new  subsection  (b) 
which  is  designed  to  apply  the  same 
"effects  test"  nationwide  which  al- 
ready applies  to  a  selected  group  of  Ju- 
risdictions under  section  5.  In  short, 
my  bill  would  prohibit  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  from  enacting  any 
future  voter  qualification,  prerequisite 
to  voting,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  language  mi- 
nority. 

This  clean  bill  further  amends  sec- 
tion 3(c)  of  the  act  to  permit  an  ag- 
grieved person  or  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  initiate  an  action  In  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  obtain  preclearance  as 
a  dlacreti<HUU7  equitable  remedy  while 
extending  the  current  language  of  sec- 
tion 3(c)  to  mandate  the  use  of  pre- 
clearance in  a  case  where  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  abuse  can  be  shown. 

The  importance  of  this  new  change 
is  that  it  enables  Jurisdictions  now  in- 
escapably covered  under  the  trigger 
mechanisms  contained  In  section  4.  as 
well  as  others  elsewhere  In  the  coun- 
try, to  operate  free  of  Federal  Interfer- 
ence so  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  to 
return  to  the  kinds  of  discriminatory 
practices  which  brought  about  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  first  place. 
This  bill  places  a  4-year  mii.»imiifn  on 
the  use  of  Judicially  supervised  pre- 
clearance which  is  intended  to  be 
viewed  as  a  deterrent  to  attempts  to 
disenfranchiae  voters  historically  pro- 
tected by  the  existing  act. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  my  bill  strike  the 
racial  minority  provisions  of  sections  4 
and  5  of  the  act  In  the  same  way  that 
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HJl.  3198  did.  If  Congress  takes  no 
action  at  all.  they  wlU  immediately 
become  eligible  for  baUout  in  1982. 

Section  6  traces  section  6  as  initially 
drafted,  granting  authority  for  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  to  claim  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  abuse  and  thereby  ignite 
the  mandatory  preclearance  provisions 
of  section  3(c).  as  amended.  Further, 
section  6  would  create  a  new  subsec- 
tion 12(h)  in  the  act  which  would 
allow  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  inter- 
vene in  any  private  action  instituted  to 
prohibit  voting  rights  abuse. 

This  is  another  in  the  evolutionary 
process  designed.  I  hope,  to  generate 
some  thought  and  debate  on  a  possible 
compromise  solution  to  the  voting 
rights  controversy.  My  mind  is  open, 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  consider  any 
reasonable  changes  which  might  make 
my  bill  more  effective  and  therefore 
more  acceptable  to  more  Members  of 
Congress.* 


May  6,  1981 

MARY  TOBIN:  A  WOMAN  OF 
COMMITBCENT  AND  COMPASSION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BAY  CITY 
CHAPTER  OF  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  lacRioAN 

m  TH>  HOnSX  OP  RXPIUESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  body  today, 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  noble  and  dedicated 
organization  which  is  celebrating  its 
98th  year  of  service  to  Its  community. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  Bay  City  chi4>ter 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Salvation  Army  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England  in  1880. 
Three  years  later,  the  citizens  of  Bay 
C^ty  formed  their  own  chapter. 

Since  their  formation,  the  Bay  City 
Salvation  Army  has  helped  countless 
individuals,  families,  and  organiza- 
tions. Through  floods,  fires,  and  sick- 
ness epidemics,  they  worked  unselfish- 
ly to  help  those  who  were  in  need  or 
suffering.  The  only  Christmas  known 
to  many  bojrs  and  girls  from  poor  fam- 
ilies has  been  the  one  provided  by  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  truly  this  is  an  organi- 
zation which  deserves  highest  praise. 
Foimded  in  England  in  1865.  it  set  its 
goals  to  provide  service  to  all  individ- 
uals, to  uplift  the  moral,  spiritual,  and 
temporal  well-being  of  those  in  need 
by  providing  needed  comfort  and  basic 
necessities  such  as  food  and  clothing. 
Most  appropriately,  their  mottos  are 
"Others"  and  "With  Heart  to  God  and 
Hand  to  Man." 

As  this  fine  organization  gathers 
with  friends  and  supporters  to  cele- 
brate their  98th  year  of  service.  I 
think  it  only  fitting  that  we  offer 
them  our  heartiest  congratulations 
and  thanks.* 


OPIfKWTOaK 
IH  THX  HOCSK  OP  RXPRSSDfTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  6,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  on 
a  rare  occasion  do  I  rise  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  any  one  individual.  But  in 
regard  to  my  good  friend  Mary  Tobln. 
I  do  so  proudly  and  without  hesita- 
tion. 

Mary  is  one  of  those  exceptional 
human  beings  who  has  devoted  her 
life  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  she  lives  back  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  list  of  Mary's  activities  and  ac- 
complishments reads  like  a  virtual 
who's  who— former  secretary  of  the 
63d  Police  Precinct  Council,  member 
of  Community  Board  18.  a  leader  in 
the  Marine  Park  Civic  and  the  Flat- 
bush  Gardens  C^vic  Associations,  the 
editor  of  four  community  newspapers, 
and  twice  the  recipient  of  the  "Editor 
of  the  Year"  award  for  Journalistic  ex- 
cellence. Mary  also  found  time  to  be 
active  in  spiritual  and  humanitarian 
affairs  as  a  volunteer  for  both  Kings 
County  and  St.  John's  Hospitals  in 
Brooklyn  and  as  a  long-time  parishion- 
er and  member  of  the  council  at  her 
church. 

In  the  last  year's  Democratic  pri- 
mary, Mary  received  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  reelecting  her  as  the 
leader  of  the  42d  Assembly  District,  a 
sure  sign  of  her  popularity  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

Mary  has  also  combined  her  exten- 
sive activities  as  a  commiuiity  leader 
with  her  responsibilities  as  a  wife  and 
mother  of  a  fine  family.  She  has  man- 
aged to  raise  three  children  and  care 
for  her  devoted  husband  Jack  in  exem- 
plary fashion.  Mary  is  certainly 
worthy  of  special  praise  this  Mother's 
Day,  which  is  also  her  birthday. 

Mary  Tobin  understands  both  the 
value  of  the  family  and  the  impor- 
tance of  all  citizens  taking  an  active 
role  in  the  life  of  their  community. 

The  Biblical  words  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  accurately  portrays  Mary's 
life  when  paraphrased,  "who  can  find 
a  valiant  woman— for  her  price  is  far 
above  rubies.  She  opens  her  mouth 
with  wisdom  and  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness.  She  looks  well  after  her 
household  and  her  children  and  hus- 
band bless  her.  Many  women  have 
done  virtuously,  but  she  excells  the 
most.  Give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her." 

Mary  Tobin  is  truly  a  woman  of 
enormoiis  quality,  and  I  am  proud  to 
call  her  a  friend.* 


May  6,  1981 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK 
GRANT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  ItBPIIBSBirTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  6, 1981 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  here  today  introducing  the  admin- 
istration's social  service  blpck  grant 
legislation.  This  legislation  represents 
a  major  step  forward  in  eliminating 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  Federal 
social  service  programs.  Under  this 
proposal.  States  wiU  be  able  to  more 
effectively  target  social  services  to 
those  portions  of  the  population  most 
in  need. 

I  am  doing  this  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  have  several  areas  of  dis- 
agreement such  as  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
proposal  but  on  the  whole  find  it  a 
fine  dociunent. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  receiving  correspondence  on 
the  social  services  block  grant  propos- 
al. I  am  including  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  here: 

Social  Skrvicks  Bix>ck  Okaht  Act— 
SKcnoii-BT-Sicnoit  SumiAaT 

SBOKTTITLK 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 
When  enacted,  it  would  be  dted  as  the 
"Social  Serviees  Block  Grant  Act". 

PIHOUIGS 

Section  2  makes  findings  and  declarations 
supporting  the  Act. 

roarosK  OP  GKAiiTs 

Section  3  declares  that  it  is  the  purpooe  of 
the  Act  to  assist  SUtes  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  social  services,  particularly  to  those 
most  in  need.  Grants  to  States  under  the 
Act  may  be  used  to  provide  the  services 
which  may  currently  be  provided  under  the 
Federally  assisted  programs  which  would  be 
folded  into  the  block  grant. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APFBOPKIATIOIIS 

Section  4  authorizes  appropriations  for 
paymente  to  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  $3.800,000.(W0  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

ALLonaorrs 

Section  5  provides  the  allotment  formula 
for  grant  funds  to  States  under  the  Act. 
Each  SUte's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  will 
equal  the  same  share  of  the  total  appropri- 
ation under  section  4  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
the  State's  share  of  the  total  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  under  the  authorities  re- 
pealed by  section  13(a)  of  the  Act.  under  au- 
thority for  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
mente under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  (in  the  case  of  the  territo- 
ries) for  social  services  under  titles.  I,  IV- A, 
X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

PAYMKMTS  TO  STATES 

Section  6<s)  directe  the  Secretary  to  make 
paymente  to  each  State  from  ite  allotment 
in  accordance  with  section  203  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1963.  Sec- 
tion 203  directe  that  States  be  paid  at  times 
that  will  both  be  consistent  with  program 
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purposes  and  mlnlmiiie  the  time  betwe«i 
payment  to  the  State  and  ite  disburaement 
of  the  funds. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  that  amounte  paid 
to  the  State  under  the  Act  from  ite  allot- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  fiscal 
year  must  be  expended  by  the  State  in  the 
same  or  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  States  to  reserve 
up  to  ten  percent  of  the  allotment  under 
the  Act  for  use  in  any  of  the  other  three 
block  grante  for  health  servloes.  prevention 
of  health-related  problems,  and  energy  and 
emergency  assistance  being  concurrently 
proposed  by  the  Administration.  The  rules 
of  the  act  under  which  the  funds  are  being 
expended  will  govern  the  use  of  the  funds. 
Amounte  transferred  from  any  of  those  pro- 
grams to  this  one  will  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  but  will  not  affect  the 
calculation  of  a  State's  allotment.  The  State 
is  to  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  such  trans- 
fer between  block  grants. 

Subsection  (dKl)  permite  a  State  to  use  a 
portion  of  ite  allotment  to  purchase  neces- 
sary technical  assistance,  from  either  public 
or  private  sources,  to  develop  and  carry  out 
activities  imder  this  Act. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  author- 
izes States,  in  addition  to  reallocating  funds 
to  unite  of  local  governments,  to  give  clear 
consideration  to  community-based  self-help 
organizations  of  demonstrated  effectiveness. 
STATS  ADMimsraATioii 
Section  7(a)  requires  that  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  State  receiving  grante 
under  the  Act  report  on  the  Intended  use  of 
ite  grant  before  malting  any  expenditures 
f  nmi  the  grant.  The  report  is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  any  person,  including  any  Federal 
or  other  public  agency.  The  report  must  be 
revised  as  necessary  to  show  significant 
changes  in  the  use  of  the  funds  and  the  re- 
visions made  similariy  available. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  clear  that  the  State 
may  use  grant  funds  for  the  normal  range 
of  administrative  costs,  including  planning, 
operating,  and  evaluating  the  program  as- 
sisted under  the  Act.  and  training  directly 
related  to  the  provisicm  of  social  services 
under  the  Act. 

LnaTAnoHS  oh  osb  op  caAMTS 
Section  8  provides  limitations  on  the  use 
of  Federal  grante  under  the  Act.  The  limita- 
tions provided  largely  reflect  those  in  pro- 
gram authorities  being  consolidated  into  the 
block  grant,  and  are  intended  to  provide 
States  the  authority  to  continue  activities 
currently  funded. 

aaroRTs  ahs  audits 
Section  9(a)  requires  each  State  to  pre- 
pare reporte  on  ite  expenditure  of  block 
grant  payments.  The  reporte  will  be  in  the 
form  and  contain  information  and  be  pre- 
pared as  frequently  (but  at  least  once  every 
two  years)  as  the  State  considers  necessary 
to  provide  a  description  of  the  State's  activi- 
ties. The  reporte  will  cover  matters  such  as 
the  amounte  and  types  of  assistance  fur- 
nished and  the  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  individuals  and  families  assisted.  Copies 
of  the  report  will  be  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  will  be  provided  to  any  inter- 
ested public  agency  which  may.  in  turn, 
sulimit  ite  views  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  State  will 
conduct  an  audit  of  ite  expenditures  under 
the  Act  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and. 
within  30  days  after  completion  of  the 
audit,  provide  a  copy  to  ite  legislature  and 
to  the  Secretary.  The  audit  must  be  con- 
ducted by  an  entity  independent  of  any 
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agency  funded  under  the  Act.  The  State 
must  repay  amounte  found  not  to  have  been 
properly  spent  (or  the  Secretary  may  offset 
those  amounte  against  other  amounte  due 
the  State  under  the  Act). 

Subsection  (c)  calls  attention  to  section 
202  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act.  requiring  proper  aooounting  by  a  State 
for  any  Federal  grant  funds  made  avaOaHe 
to  It.  and  requiring  that  the  Secretary  and 
the  Comptroller  General  have  necessary 
access  to  books  and  records  for  audit  pur- 
poses. Audit  provisions  in  the  Integovem- 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  would  lie 
carried  out  under  govemmentwide  direc- 
tives designed  to  ensure  that  duplicative 
Federal  audit  activities  are  not  conducted  in 
addition  to  State  sponsored  audite  using 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
The  Act  would  apply  to  grante  under  the 
draft  bill  in  the  same  manner  it  applies  to 
all  other  Federal  agencies. 

■OHMSCantlHATIOH  PaOVISIOM 

Section  10  of  the  draft  bill,  modeled  on  a 
section  of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  prohiUte  disffimina- 
tion  on  the  ground  of  race,  ookM';  national 
origin,  or  sex  in  any  program  or  activity 
funded  under  the  Act.  and  also  expressly 
recognizes  the  application  of  section  S04  of 
the  R^iabilitaUon  Act  of  1973,  whldi  pro- 
hibite  discrimination  against  qualified 
handicapped  peraons.  and  the  anU-diacrimi- 
nation  provisions  of  the  Age  Diacriminatiao 
Act  of  197S.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  with  these  non-discrimination  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  must  notify  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State.  The  Govenxn-  is  given  up 
to  60  days  to  secure  compliance.  If  the  Gov- 
ernor does  not  secure  timely  compliance, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  recommend  the  com- 
mencement of  a  clvQ  action  to  secure  com- 
pliance. AltemaUvely,  the  Attorney  General 
may  institute  proceedings  under  current 
statutes,  such  as  Utle  VI  of  the  CivU  Righte 
Act  of  1964.  that  now  apply  to  diacrinuna- 
tion. 

TSAIHIHC  AHD  OHCOIHG  PaOIBCTS 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Secretary, 
either  directly  or  through  grante  or  con- 
tracts, to  provide  for  training  related  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  and  for  ongoing  proj- 
ecte  of  national  or  regional  significance,  in- 
cluding a  »iyH«n«i  telecommunications  netr 
work  to  assist  runaway  and  homeless  youth, 
a  national  center  for  information  on  diild 
abuse  and  neglect,  and  a  national  adoption 
information  exchange  system.  Activities 
under  this  section  will  not  be  funded  from 
amounte  appropriated  under  section  4  for 
allotment  to  the  States,  but  from  additional 
sums  to  be  provided  to  the  Secretary,  under 
this  secticm.  for  the  conduct  of  direct  Feder- 
al actirities. 

DBFUIlllOHS 

Section  12  defines  "Secretary"  to  mean 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  "State"  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
T«i«iwt«  American  Samoa,  the  Northern 
llariana  t«u«At  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 


Section  13(a)  repeals  programs  superseded 
by  the  grant  program  under  the  Act.  This 
subsection  repeals  the  diild  welfare  services 
program  and  the  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance  program  under  parte  B  and  E  of 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  the  sodal 
services   program   under  title   XX  of  the 
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Social  flaeurtty  Act;  the  MitlMrity  in  Utl«a  I. 
X  znr.  and  XVI  and  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of 
Um  Social  Sacurtty  Act  for  itrovlslon  of 
■odal  aenleaa  in  Um  tarrltoriea:  the  Oavel- 
omental  DtaaUUttaa  AMirtanw  and  BUI  of 
BttbtM  AeC  tbe  ChUd  Abuae  PravenUon  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1174:  the  ChUd  Abuae 
Preventioa  and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Rcfoem  Act  of  19T8:  the  Runaway  and 
nomeleai  Youth  Act  (UUe  UI  of  the  Juve- 
nilo  Juitloe  and  Delinquency  PrevenUon  Act 
of  1VI4);  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973 
(except  for  the  definlUon  of  a  handicapped 
indtvtdual  at  aecUon  7(7).  and  the  nondia- 
crtmlnaUon  proyialonB  at  aecUons  501.  503, 
MM.  M*.  and  S07):  and  the  Community  Serv- 
icea  Act  of  t»74  (except  for  the  Head  Start, 
Native  American,  and  community  economic 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  suboommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetinMas  they  occvt. 

As  an  adtnBonal  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Inf  or- 
matlon.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  (Hinting  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoifcaassioifAL 
Rbcc»b  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  we^. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing win  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  7,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rccoro. 


MKBTtNGS  SCHXDUUED 
MAYS 


9:30 


Asriculture.  NutriUon.  and  Porestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  480,  S.  884.  S.  902.  S.  943.  and  S. 
994,  biUs  providing  price  and  income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

334  RusseU  BiUlding 

Banking.  Housing,  and  UrtMui  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  proposed 
iegialatlon  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  Export  Adminlstra- 
tion  Act  and  international  affairs  pro- 
gnuns  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

5302  Dirkaen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Water  Resources  Sut>committee 
Business  meeting,  to  martuip  8.  1095,  es- 
tablishing a  NaUonal  Board  of  Water 
Policy  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive water  management  pro- 
gram, and  proposed  legislation  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Water    Resources    C^ouncU.    and    the 
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Office  of  Water  Reaearch  and  Tech- 
nolocy. 

4300  Dirkaen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  839.  relating  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  inoenUve 
stock  options,  S.  702,  to  allow  an 
income  deduction  for  certain  motor 
carrier  operating  authoriUea,  and  S. 
738.  to  bMiefit  the  Port  Authority  of 
St.  Paul.  Minn.,  by  permitting  certain 
advance  refunding  iaauea  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  to  qualify  under  aecUon 
103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

2331  Dirkaen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  391.  establishing 
criminal  penalUes  for  the  disclosure  of 
daaalfled  informaUon  identifying  an 
individual  engaged  in  foreign  intelli- 
gence acUviUea  for  the  VJ8.  Oovem- 
ment. 

2238  Dirkaen  BuUding 
9:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Sulxommit- 
tee 
Busineas   meeting,   to   markup  S.   755, 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 71,  approving  the  ConsUtution 
of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
EducaUon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
laUon  to  consolidate  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs, 

4233  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment     situation      for      the 
month  of  April. 

2318  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Busineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

4200  EHrkaen  Building 
1:30  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  707  and  S.  998, 
bills    providing    altemaUve    financing 
mechanisms  to  fimd  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  480.  S.  884.  S.  902.  S.  943,  and  S. 
994.  bills  providing  price  and  Income 
protection  for  farmers  and  to  assure 
consumers  of  an  abundance  of  food 
and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 

324  Russell  Building 
MAY  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  263.  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  specified  sum  to 
a  named  individual  in  full  satisfaction 


May  6,  1981 


May  6,  1981 


of  a  claim  against  the  X3S.,  S.  478.  to 
provide  for  the  partition  or  sale  of  cer- 
tain reetrlcted  Indian  lands  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  8.  547,  to  provide 
for  permanent  Impvovements  to  cer- 
tain landa  belonclns  to  the  Slletz 
Indian  Tribe  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  RelaUons 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S,  976,  S,  848,  S,  993,  and  S,  785,  bills 
authorising  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

4321  Dirkaen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Busineas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
CH>vemmental  Affairs 
Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1040,  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  as  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Coltmibia,  to 
compensate  for  lost  revenue  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government 
within  the  city. 

3302  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  996.  to  provide 
for  contribuUon  of  damages  in  anti- 
trust price-fixing  suits. 

2228  Dirkaen  BuUding 
'Labor  and  Hiunan  Reaources 
EducaUon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  reconcUi- 
ations  of  higher  education  programs. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  S.  976.  S.  848.  S.  993.  and  S.  785. 

bills  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1982  for  foreign  assistance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
Amendments  legislation. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislations  authorizing  funds  for  pre- 
ventive health  block  grants,  health 
services  block  grants,  handicapped 
programs  block  grants,  and  emergency 
hardship  assistance  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Cnosed  briefing  on  InteUigence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1324  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00) 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearinga  on  the  nomlnatlona  of 
Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
SmaU  Community  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Mary  C.  Jarratt.  of  ^nrglnla.  to 
be  Aaaktant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Food  and  Ctmsiuner  Servicea,  A. 
James  Bamea,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Ken- 
neth A.  GUles,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain 
Inspection  Service,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, reoeiving  teatlmony  on  pubUc  edu- 
cation system  programa. 

1114  Diritaen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buaineas. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1080.  to  improve 
and   modify   the   Federal   regulatory 
process. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3238  Dirkaen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreli^  Operations  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain 
international  security  asalatance  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  State. 

8-136.  Capitol 

I  MAY  13 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
GaUery  of  Art,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  755. 
authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs,  and  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  adolescent  preg- 
nancy programs,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  ACTION,  and  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  EsUblishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  re- 
serve programs, 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators. 
5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Foreign  Relations 
Buaineas  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
&  976.  &  848.  8.  993,  and  S.  785,  bUls 
authori^ig  funda  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  foreign  asaiatanoe  programa. 

4321  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 

Federal  Expendlturea.  Reaearch  and 
Rulea  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  S.  30,  requiring 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  paymenta  more  than  30  days 
overdue,  and  related  measures  intend- 
ed to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bUl  payment  performance. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearinga  on  aUeged 
fraud  and  abuse  activities  within  cer- 
tain home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 

•Innovation  and  Technology  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  881,  proposed 
SmaU  Busineas  Innovation  Research 
Act. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  468,  es- 
tabllahlng  an  advisory  committee  on 
former  prisoners  of  war,  making  such 
veterans  eligible  for  certain  health 
care  benefits.  S.  1008.  exempting  by 
law  the  retire-recaUed  miUtary  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  American  BatUe 
Monuments  (Commission  from  the  end 
strengths  and  grade  limitations  that 
are  authorized  to  the  mUltary  depart- 
ments which  furnish  them,  and  relat- 
ed measiues  including  tiUes  H  and  in 
of  S.  26,  S.  380,  S.  458,  S.  636.  S.  689. 
S.  872.  S.  914,  and  S.  921. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MlUtary  Construction  Sulxx>mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
program. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Worics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction 
proposals  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

1:30  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
current    Federal    aUocation    Formula 
process  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments,  and  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  budget  system. 

235  RusseU  BuUding. 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations     * 
Foreign  Operations  Sulx»mmittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

S-126,  Capitol 
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Enory  and  Natural  Reaources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busineas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busineas. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

Busineas  meeting,  to  omtinue  markup 

of  a  976,  &  848,  S.  993.  and  &  785. 

bills  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1983  for  foreign  assistance  programs 

4321  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  <'«*i'wt*«  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  government  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testlmooy  on  the 
Office  of  Business  and  Eoonomic  De- 
velopmmt.  and  certain  economic  de- 
velopment and  regulatkm  programa. 

1114  Dirkaen  Building 

MAY  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  [Ht>poaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
Office  of  Territorial  Affairs,  Departr 
ment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirkaen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
C:ivU  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  cost  of 
Uving  adjustments  for  Federal  employ- 
ees in  foreign  lands. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Judiciary 

Regulatory  Reform  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1080,  to  imiHove 
and   modify   the   Federal   regulatory 
process. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  reforms  in 
programs  of  tbe  Rural  EleetrificatitMi 
Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

334  RusseU  BuUding 

w«niring  Housing,  and  Urtwn  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  hB"'r*"g  and  consumer 
protectiM)  laws,  focusing  on  money 
marlLet  mutual  funds  and  financial  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  Uw  with  respect  to 
school  busing. 

5110  Dirtcsen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Oovammaiitel  Aftein 

SubeoinmlUee  on  Inwatlca- 


TO  oontlnue  ovenicht  heartnn  on  al- 
leied  fraud  and  abUM  activlUea  within 
ontain  home  health  care  aenrteea. 

33M  Dttkaen  Bulldlnc 
lOrMajn. 
ApprafNiaUoiii 

•DMrtet  of  OolumbU  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  hearinca  on  propoaed  budget 
eatlmatea  for  flacal  year  1983  for  the 
loremment  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, reoehrtnc  teatlmony  on  human 
■upport  senrloe  programa. 

1114  Dirkaen  Building 
XOOpjB. 
Approprtationa 

Foreisn  Operatlona  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearinga  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
tlmataa  for  flacal  year  1983  for  foreign 
operation  programs,  receiving  teatlmo- 
ny from  congrenional  and  public  wlt- 

8-138.  Capitol 
Koercy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Buataieaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buatneaa. 

3110  Dirkaen  Building 
*aovemmental  Af f alra 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


3303  Dirkaen  BuUding 

1CAT15 
9:30  aja. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  section  5,  modifying 
current  law  governing  Judicial  review 
of  Federal  agencies  actiona  of  &  1080. 
propoaed  Regulat(»7  Reform  Act 

5110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
bivlronment  and  Public  Works 
Buatoeas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buaineaa. 

4300  Dirkaen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditurea.     Research,     and 
Rulea  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  oper- 
ation   of    the    Federal    procurement 
system. 

3302  EHrksen  Building 

MAT  18 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
*Defcnae  Sobcommittee 
To  resume  bearinga  on  propoaed  budget 
fathnatrs  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defenae  establlahraent.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  operations  and 
maintenance  programa. 

1333  Dirkaen  Building 
9-.30ajn. 
Banking.  Houali«.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  reaume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banlrlng  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  consumer  group  and  bi- 
dustry  repreaentattvea. 

5302  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Buatneaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  propoaed 
reooncUlationa     of     thoae     programs 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlationa 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
for  flacal  year  1982  for  the 
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Ouard  and  Reaerve  Forcea  construc- 
tion program. 

1334  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Buatneaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  propoaed 
reoondliationa  of  thoae  programa 
which  faU  under  the  committee's  legla- 
lative  Jurladiction,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Asalstant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
falra. 

4331  Dirkaen  BuUding 
1:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearinga  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  State   for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4331  Dirkaen  BuUding 

MAY  19 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Houaing.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  former 
thrift  Indtistry  regulators  and  acade- 
micians. 

5303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
Bualneas  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  propoaed  reconcUtationa  of  those 
programa  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction. 

4333  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Buaineaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legialative  propoaals  iimiMng  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefits  for  veter- 
ana.  including  S.  916.  S.  918.  S.  919,  S. 
920.  S.  836.  S.  1058.  S.  1059.  S.  1080,  S. 
1061.  S.  1063.  S.  1063.  S.  1064.  S.  1065. 
and  &  1066. 

413  RuaaeU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
To  bold  hearings  on  standby  oU  con- 
trola. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  thoae 
programs  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legialative  Jurladiction.  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relationa 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dirkaen  BuUding 

Oovemmental  Af  faira 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  970,  to  esUbUsh 

a  Department  of  International  Trade 

and  Investment  within  the  U.S.  Ctov- 

emment. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
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be  Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rigbta  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
faira. 

4331  Dirkaen  BuUding 

MAT  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
recent  report  and  future  plans  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  RelocaUon 
Commiaaion. 

457  RuaaeU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•HITD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1334  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
special   proeecutor   provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  limits 
of  constitutional  restraints  on  the  ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

2338  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natiual  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  coiuider  pending 
calendar  buslneaa. 

3110  DUIcsen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Fiiuuice 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administratl6n'8 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  10.  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Commission  to  design 
a  blueprint  for  improving  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  eatimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  DU-ksen  BuUding 

MAY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Coriwration. 

1334  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
limits  of  constitutional  restraints  on 
the   Judicial   branch   of   the   Federal 
Oovemment. 

3338  Dirka^  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1083 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  reconcUiations  of  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  adminlstraticm'a 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  Dirkaen  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, receiving  teatlmony  from  pubUc 
witnesaaa. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Oeological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  cer- 
tain governmental  direction  and  sup- 
port programs. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

MUltary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  33 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special  prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act. 

3303  Dirkaen  BuUding 

MAY  36 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Reaourcea 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
relating  to  contracts  and  procurement 
poUcles. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
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MAY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activitlea  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, relating  to  ccmtracts  and  procure- 
ment policies. 

4233  Dirkaen  BuUding 

JUNE  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense  Establlahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overaU  intelligence  matters. 

1333  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE3 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

'HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

1334  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act,  and  to  hold 
bearings  on  S.  923,  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE3 
9:15  a.m. 
Approprations 
Defenae  Subcommittee 
To     resume     hearings     on     proprosed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Defense  Est-iblishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

1333  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   the  Farm   Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  933.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker"  and  to 
Insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusaeU  BuUding 

JUNE4 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
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for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1233  Dirkaen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  overalght  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  bold  bearinga  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterana'  Adminiatration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counsel  for  veterana. 

413  RuaaeU  BuUding 

JUNE8 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense  Establiabment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defenae    Intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1333  Dirkaen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Servicea  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksm  BuUding 
Labor  and  Htunan  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  aa  the  im- 
plementation   of   the    Longshoremen 
and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 

JTTNE  10 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiacal  year  1982  for  the 
Defenae  Establiabment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1333  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  bearinga  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Longaboremen 
and    Harbor   Workers    Compenaation 
Act. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  11 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    bearings    on    propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Defenae  Establiabment,  receiv- 
ing tesUmcmy  on  command,  control 
and  communicr.tion  programs  and  in- 
tellig«Ke  related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Def«iae. 

1333  Dirkaen  BuUding 
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jumcM 


on  proptwed  tecW*- 
conw>Hrt«t,f   elemmUnr   and 


4»3  IMrtaen  BuUdint 


JXTMEIT 

10:00  &JBL 
Labor  Mkd  Human  Reaouroea 


To  oontteue  hearlnti  on  propoaed  legla- 
lation  to  oooaoUdate  elementary  and 
aeeoBdary  educatknal  procraraa. 

42U  Dtarkaen  BuUdlnc 

JUNE2S 

0:30  ajL 
Veterana' Affairs 
BuitoMi  "i«— ^"t  to  mark  up  S.  349.  to 
provide  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  aAnlniatiaUTe  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Admlnlatration.  and  to  provide 
rtaaonahlr  feea  to  attorneys  repreaent- 
ixm  lacal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULYS 

9:30  ajB. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  917.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors.  S.  911.  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915.  S.  779  and 
8.  112.  bills  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
■isnliTiri  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusaeU  BuUding 

JULY  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
wiifii^—  meeting,  to  markup  8.  917.  In- 
ereaainc  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors.  8. 
911.  authorWng  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  8. 
915.  8  779.  and  8.  112.  bUls  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  5.  8.  7.  8.  25,  8. 
26.  &  48,  8.  105.  8.  248.  S.  417,  and  8. 
742.  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  forces. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  23 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  5.  8.  7.  8.  25. 
8  28.  8  48.  8.  105.  S.  248.  8.  417.  and 
8  742.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  8.  5,  8.  7. 
8.  25.  &  36,  8.  48.  &  106,  8.  348.  8.  417. 
and  8.  742.  bills  providing  educational 
— *-*"~^  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  12 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

457  RusseU  Building 

MAY  14 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  John  W.  Wabner.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  April  27.  1981) 

RECOONTnON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


•  piATm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJ3..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

KATIONAI.  DAT  OT  FSATKa 

Almighty  Ood,  on  this  day  set  aside 
by  the  President  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  Nation,  we  Join  with  millions  of  oth- 
ers in  lifting  our  voices  In  gratitixle. 
praise,  and  supplication. 

Thou  who  made  the  world  and  every- 
thing in  it.  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth 
who  gives  to  all  life  and  breath  and 
everything;  who  has  determined  the  al- 
located periods  for  the  nations  and  the 
boundaries  of  their  Aabitotton.— Acts 
17:  24-26  R.S.V. 

We  praise  Thee  for  Uie  bounties  which 
Thou  hast  lavished  upon  us  as  a  nation. 

We  thanlc  Thee  for  the  abundance  of 
natural  resources,  for  a  moderate  and 
invigorat<ng  climate,  for  peoples  of  aU 
races  and  the  vast  human  potential  they 
represent.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  cour- 
age and  perseverance  and  Inspiration  of 
the  disabled  among  us;  for  their  contri- 
bution to  our  lives  and  to  the  national 
welfare. 

Grant  in  these  da^s  of  opportunity 
that  we  mav  be  faithful  to  the  destiny 
for  which  Thou  didst  raise  us  up  as  a 
nation.  Keep  us  true  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  which  motivated  those 
who  sacrificed  life  and  fortune  and  sa- 
cred honur  to  make  us  great.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TmrmoNo). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

it.s.  ssmats, 
Pkbsidemt  fko  tekposk. 
Pathinffton,  D.C..  May  7,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  proTlslons  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Stanaini?  Rule'  of  the  Senate,  t  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Jorm  W.  WAama,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Sntoic  TatntifOKD, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WARNER  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  routine  morning  business 
today? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  not  an  order  for  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  an  order  for  the 
Senate  to  go  into  executive  session  at 
a  time  certain? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  an  order  providing  for 
the  Senate  to  go  into  executive  session 
at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
if  any  time  so  remains,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  9  ajn., 
and  that  Senators  l>e  permitted  to  speak 
therein  not  more  than  1  minute  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEAI»ai 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PROXMJRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
l>ack  the  minority  leader's  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
routine  morning  business. 


DENYING  THE  HOLOCAUST: 
PRELUDE  TO  WHAT? 

Mr.  PROXBflRE.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
Sunday's  Washington  Post,  Dr.  Walter 
Reich  of  Yale  University  discusses  the 


danger  of  accepting  the  views  of  hla- 
torians  who  contend  that  the  holocaust 
was  a  hoax. 

These  "revisionists"  were  once  few  in 
number,  and  easily  labeled  as  neo-Na- 
zis, anti-Semites,  or  extreme  rightwlng- 
ers.  But  as  Reich  notes,  they  have  estab- 
lished publishing  houses  and  institutes, 
staffed  by  assorted  Ph.  D.'s.  and  lutve 
pled  equal  time  in  the  name  of  f  aimeas 
and  academic  freedom,  and  people  at« 
listening." 

One  such  organization,  the  Institute 
for  Historical  Review  ba«d  in  California, 
is  involved  in  a  lawsuit.  Tlie  Institute 
offered  a  $50,000  prize  to  anyone  who 
could  prove  that  Jews  had  been  gassed 
in  Auschwitz.  One  survivor  who  saw 
memliers  of  his  family  driven  to  the  gas 
chamlwrs  at  Auschwitz  provided  an  affi- 
davit to  that  effect.  He  then  sued  the 
institute  when  he  was  not  awarded  the 
prize. 

Reich  notes  that: 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Institute 
In  offering  the  prize  were  such  tbat  no  one 
could  have  won  It. 

And  thus  the  man  mav  well  lose  his 
breach  of  contract  suit.  But  the  substan- 
tive issue  of  the  gas  cliambers  wiU  prob- 
ably never  be  raised.  And  the  institute 
will  take  the  court's  verdict  as  a  victory 
for  revisionism,  thus  making  their  be- 
Uefs  Just  a  little  more  credible. 

The  revisionist  argument  is  finding  an 
audience  particularly  among  the  young, 
who  may  feel  that  everything  is  debat- 
aUe  unless  verified  hy  personal  experi- 
ence. Others,  by  denying  the  holocaust, 
also  dispel  any  Jewish  sjrmpathy  evoked 
by  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  Their  neg- 
ative feelings  about  Jews  and  Israel  can 
then  be  given  full  rein.  In  one  motion, 
painful  history  is  sacrificed  to  hateful 
ideology,  and  aU  the  lessons  of  the  past 
are  then  subiect  to  convenient  dismlssaL 

Dr.  Reich  notes  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  deny  painful  truths,  than  to  admit 
that  our  worst  impulses  exist  even  In 
the  most  civilized  society. 

The  framers  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion were  willing  to  admit  this,  though 
they  had  little  choice:  The  memory  of 
the  horror  they  witnessed  was  still  raw. 
Their  gesture  was  both  symbolic  and 
severely  pragmatic. 

The  convention  dearly  defines  geno- 
cide, and  officially  lab^  it  an  interna- 
tional crime.  It  also  requires  ctmtraeUng 
nations  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent 
the  crime  and  provide  punishment  for 
persons  tliat  commit  it. 

Fbr  most  of  us  today,  the  holocaust 
is  not  within  the  realm  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Are  we  waiting  for  an  instance 
of  human  savagery  that  will  affect  us 
directly?  The  truth  is  clear  enough:  we 
must  ratify  the  treaty. 


*  This  "bailee"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 


The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly.  Venice,  Italy.  May  22-26. 
1981.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law  84- 
689.  the  following  {Senators :  Charles 
McC.  Mathus,  Jr..  chairman:  Lakst 
Pkxsslkr;  Arlot  Spectkr;  Clauornz 
Pk.1,  vice  chairman;  Ernest  Holungs: 
Thomas  Eaglkton;  Oary  Hart,  and  Pat- 
rick Lbabt. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  today  between 
4  and  4:30  pjn..  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  be  accorded  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  and  his  party  as  well  as  to  the 
^3S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Mike  Mans- 
field, and  to  the  Chief  of  Protocol,  Le- 
nore  Annenberg. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  FRANK  FTTZSIMMONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues,  our  Nation,  and  the 
miUlons  of  this  country's  working  men 
and  women  in  noting  with  sadness  the 
passing  of  Prank  E.  Fitzsimmons.  the 
president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters. 

Under  Mr.  Fitzsimmons'  leadership, 
the  Teamsters  Union  became  the  Na- 
tion's largest  organized  labor  representa- 
tive and  it  is  today  a  powerful  and  lis- 
tened-to  voice  In  behalf  of  organized 
laoor  across  America. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  forceful  advocate  of  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  and  as  a  guiding 
force  in  the  development  and  formation 
of  organized  labor  and  labor  poUcy. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  his  friends. 


Garn  )  and  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  noustng  (Mr.  Lugar),  on  its 
outstanding  accomplishment  this  week. 
Their  actions  pared  $12.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  Icr  fiscal  year  1932  and 
saves  $503  miUion  in  outlays.  These  fig- 
ures meet  or  exceed  the  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Even  with  these  reductions,  over  $4 
billion  will  t>e  available  next  year  for 
community  development  and  action 
grtmts.  Another  $18  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority is  provided  to  support  150.000 
new  units  of  assisted  housing. 

But  the  significance  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  goes  beyond  the  accounting. 
Using  the  President's  requests  and  the 
Budget  Committee  s  targets  as  a  frame- 
work, the  committee  fashioned  legisla- 
tion that  has  broad  appeal  and  is  a  model 
of  responsible  action  in  an  austere 
budget.  This  bill  represents  the  best  of 
the  executive  and  Congress  working  to- 
gether to  meet  national  needs.  This  ac- 
tion proves  once  again  that  while  we  em- 
brace the  essential  ingredients  of  the 
President's  economic  program,  there  is 
room  for  debate  and  changes  on  individ- 
ual pieces  of  that  program. 

Several  other  aspects  of  this  legisla- 
tion merit  attention.  The  committee  sig- 
nificantly reduced  burdensome  require- 
ments in  the  community  development 
block  grant  and  urban  development  AC- 
TION grant  programs.  They  also  en- 
hanced State  and  locaa  discretion  in  the 
use  of  many  of  these  fimds.  These  two 
actions  do  precisely  what  the  Budget 
Committee  urged  in  the  reconciliation 
language — Increase  flexibility  and  re- 
duce regulations  on  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Even  with  these  re- 
ductions, more  than  $4  billion  will  be 
available  next  year  for  community  de- 
velopment and  ACTION  grants.  Another 
$18  billion  in  budget  authority  is  pro- 
vided to  support  150.000  new  units  of  as- 
sisted housing.  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
for  targeting  of  these  programs  to  those 
areas  and  individuals  of  the  greatest 
need.  Duplicative  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams were  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's work  and  I  wish  to  conmiend  both 
Senator  Garm  and  Senator  Lugar  for 
their  leadership  and  tireless  efforts  in 
this  regard.  This  legislation  is  a  demon- 
stration of  our  commitment  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  President's  program  in  an 
expeditious  manner,  improving  and  re- 
defining individual  components  where- 
ever  we  can. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GARN  AND 
SENATOR  LUGAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  its  distin- 
guished chairman  from  Utah  (Senator 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ab- 
sent myself  from  the  Senate  from  June  4 
until  June  10  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
sent ng  the  President  at  the  Paris  Air 
Show. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


NOMINATION  OF  THOMAS  W.  PAU- 
KEN  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
ACTION  AGENCY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hoiu" 
of  9  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  of  Texas,  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency  on 
which  there  will  be  2  hour's  debate 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees,  with  a  vote  thereon  to  occur 
at  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  of  Texas,  to 
be  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  or 
those  to  be  designated  on  this  side  have 
not  yet  arrived,  in  a  moment  I  will  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  but  be- 
fore I  do  so.  I  designate  under  the  order 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  to  control 
the  time  on  this  side  on  an  equal  basis. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  while  we  await 
their  arrival  I  observe  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader  on  the  floor, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  or 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi,  as  he 
may  prefer. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  control  the 
time  on  this  side  until  10  o'clock,  at 
which  time  Senator  Bradley  will  con- 
trol the  time.  I  suppose  I  should  wait 
with  my  opening  statement  or  shall  I 
proceed  now? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think  it 
will  be  fine  to  go  ahead  with  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  at  this  time.  I  yield  the 
fioor. 

The  ACTING  PREST5ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stated  that  I  intend  to  oppose  this  nomi- 
nation as  long  as  the  Peace  Corps  re- 
mains a  part  of  the  ACTION  agency. 
Because  we  have  not  yet  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  legislation  I  introduced  last 
week  to  remove  the  Peace  Corps  from 
the  ACTION  agency.  I  cannot  consent  to 
his  confirmation  at  this  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  is  necessary 
to  vote  on  this  nomination  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  acUon  on  that  legislation.  I 
certainly  would  have  preferred  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  nomination  untU  the 
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Peace  Corps  had  been  removed  from  the 
ACTION  agency.  Under  those  clrcimi- 
stances.  as  I  have  stated  before.  I  would 
not  have  had  any  objection  to  confirm- 
ing Mr.  Pauken  as  the  Director  of  the 
ACTION  agency.  Unfortunately,  the  ma- 
jority leadership  has  been  imwilling  to 
defer  action  on  the  nomination  until 
a  leglslathre  solution  could  be  achieved 
that  would  remove  the  biftsis  for  the  op- 
position to  this  nomination. 

However,  I  am  delighted  to  report  that 
yesterday  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approved  the  meas- 
ure— embodied  in  S.  1015 — which  I  In- 
troduced on  April  27  to  remove  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  agency  and 
agreed  to  report  it  to  the  Senate  ex- 
peditiously in  a  separate  bill.  The  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  be  acting 
on  similar  legislation  today.  Given  this 
support  of  House  Committee  Chairman 
Zablocki,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
favorable  action.  Thus,  I  believe  that  we 
are  well  on  the  way  to  achieving  a  legis- 
lative result  that  is  desirable  in  Itself 
and  will  remove  the  problems  that  caused 
me  and  six  of  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  vote  against 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pauken  to  serve 
as  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  cwicems  which  I 
and  a  number  of  other  Senators  have 
about  the  wisdom  of  this  nomination  and 
the  potential  adverse  impact  this  nomi- 
nation could  have  upon  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
staff  serving  overseas,  and  upon  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Peace  Corps  to  carry  out  its 
mission,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  mi- 
nority views  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  on  the  Pauken  nomi- 
nation, in  my  statement  and  the  mate- 
rials I  inserted  in  the  Concressiowal 
Record  on  April  27  at  the  time  of  intro- 
duction of  S.  1015.  the  proposed  Peace 
Corps  Autonomy  Act.  and  In  the  articles 
which  I  inserted  In  the  Record  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, both  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  in  the  media,  about  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  Mr.  Pauken's  intelli- 
gence activities.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  continue  to 
go  over  these  issues.  I  do  want  to  note, 
however,  for  the  record,  that  in  the  past 
week  Mr.  Pauken  has  been  quoted  in  at 
least  two  articles  in  the  press  as  ad- 
mitting to  a  higher  level  and  r^egree  of 
involvement  in  field  Intelligence  work 
than  many  Senators  may  have  concluded 
from  first  reports.  Specifically,  the  May 
3.  1981,  DaUas  Times  Herald  states: 

At  a  Senate  hearing  last  month.  Pauken 
compounded  his  troubles  by  falling  to  dis- 
cuss his  mlUtarv  service  In  greater  detail.  In 
response  to  questions  from  the  senators.  Pau- 
ken gave  the  Impression  that  his  primary 
duties  In  Vietnam  had  been  In  the  area  of 
research  and  analysis. 

Defense  Department  records  were  produced 
that  showed  Pauken  to  have  been  a  team 
chief  of  a  clandestine  IntelUgence  collection 
operation.  Senate  critics  stressed  the  covert 
nature  of  bis  duties,  which  they  claimed 
would  have  oarred  Pauken  from  getting  a 


t^saoe   Corps  Job   If   he 
volunteer. 


were  an  ordinary 


In  an  interview  with  the  Times  Herald, 
Pauken  said  bis  duties  included  paying  Viet- 
namese informants  to  get  Information  as 
well  as  conducting  personal  fieldwork  In 
civilian  clothes,  such  as  Interviewing  Viet- 
namese citizens. 

Pauken  characterized  these  intelligence 
gathering  activities  as  "low-level  stuff"  and 
"no  big  deal." 

He  said  that  during  bis  Senate  testimony. 
"I  did  talk  In  general  terms  because  I  bad 
a  classified  Job  description."  Now  that  Cran- 
ston has  "unilaterally  declassified"  his  mUl- 
tary  record.  Paulcen  added,  he  feels  free  to 
discuss  his  service  in  detail.  Senate  aides 
deny  that  Pauken's  service  record  was  a  clas- 
slflcsd  doctunent. 

Despite  these  revelations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ai  a^ut,  oi  the  swift  movement  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  remove  the  Peace  Corps  from  the  AC- 
TION agency  and  other  factors  which  I 
will  outline  shortly,  I  do  not  intend  to 
prolong  the  debate  over  this  nomination. 

It  is  significant,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
response  to  the  controversy  surrounding 
his  nomination,  Mr.  Pauken  is  reported 
to  have  stated  his  intention  to  remove 
himself  from  any  day-to-day  involve- 
ment in  the  Peace  Corps  and  to  delegate 
those  responsibiUties  to  his  Deputy.  Loret 
Ruppe,  the  Director-designate  of  the 
Peace  Corps — on  whose  nomination  we 
will  vote  today  an  hour  after  the  vote 
on  the  Pauken  nomination — confirmed 
this  proposed  delegation  arrangement  in 
her  testimony  last  week  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Senator 
IilATHiAs  has  had  concerns  alxiut  the  per- 
cepticm  of  this  nomination  and  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  ACTION  agency.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  S.  1015  and  voted  yester- 
day in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  remove  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTION  agency. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  indicated 
to  me  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Pauken 
nomination  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  he  had  met  with  Mr. 
Pauken  and  raised  his  concerns  alwut 
the  nominatiCHi.  The  Senator  from 
IiCaryland  advised  me  that,  in  the  course 
of  their  meeting.  Mr.  Pauken  had  made 
a  commitment  that  he  would  not  involve 
himself  in  activities  relating  to  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct.  Mr.  Pauken  gave 
me  his  assurances  that  he  would  "keep 
hands  off"  the  Peace  Corps  if  he  was 
confirmed  as  the  Director  of  the  ACTION 
agency.  I  understood  those  assurances 
to  mean  that  he  would  delegate  what- 
ever responsibilities  he  might  have  with 
respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  to  his  deputy 
and  that  is  a  major  reason  why  I  felt  I 
could  vote  to  confirm  his  nomination 
when  it  was  considered  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Pauken  has  recently  lieen  reported 
to  have  stated  his  intention  to  delegate 
his  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 


Peace  Corps  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
ACTION  agency  and  will  not  be  directly 
involved  in  any  decisions  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  Peace  Corps.  I  very  much 
iiope  that  he  will  make  such  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  as  soon  as  he  takes 
office  and  will  pubUcize  it  widely. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Blaryland  very  much  for 
his  very  helpful  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  wise 
delegation  decision  by  Mr.  Pauken  and 
the  effort  I  trust  he  will  make  to  publi- 
cize it  should  reduce  the  potential  prob- 
lem posed  by  the  nomination— particu- 
larly in  light  of  what  I  expect  will  be 
the  relatively  short  duration  of  the  con- 
tinued association  of  the  Peace  Corps 
with  the  ACTION  agency. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  point 
out  that  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  nomination  has  elicited  a  strong 
and  unequivocal  commitment  from  the 
new  administration,  from  Mr.  Pauken 
himself,  and  from  the  Director-desig- 
nate of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  continue  In 
full  force  and  effect  the  separation  of 
the  Peace  Corps  from  any  connection 
with  our  inteUigence  activities.  The  exist- 
ing Peace  Corps  policy  and  practice  on 
this  issue  was  fully  set.  forth  by  Mrs. 
Ruppe  in  a  March  18  letter  to  me.  also 
joined  in  by  the  Acting  Peace  Corps  Dl- 
rectiM*.  Mr.  Sykes,  and  discussed  at  length 
in  an  April  9.  1981.  letter  to  me  from 
the  Peace  Corps'  General  Counsel  as  part 
of  a  detailed  legal  analysis  of  that  policy 
as  appUed  to  the  mlUtary  intelUgence 
background  of  Mr.  Pauken.  At  her  confir- 
mation hearing  last  week.  Mrs.  Ruppe 
specifically  ratified  both  of  these  letters, 
which  I  inserted  into  the  Rzcoro  on 
April  27. 

The  debate  over  this  nomination  has 
strengthoied  and  s(didified  support  for 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  Peace 
Corps  wholly  separate  from  intelligence 
activities.  ThaX  in  itself  is  an  important 
achievement.  The  heightened  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  this  poUcy  to  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  mission  overseas 
will  serve  to  reinforce  our  commitment 
to  insulate  the  Peace  Ccm^ps  from  these 
activities. 

I  also  have  felt  it  was  important  that 
we  move  forward  on  the  nomination  of 
Mrs.  Ruppe  to  head  the  Peace  Corps 
at  the  same  time  we  consider  this  nmni- 
nation  so  as  to  provide  clear  leadership 
and  direction  for  the  Peace  Ccmtk  in 
this  administration.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  we  reached  last  Wednes- 
day for  today's  votes  assures  this. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  out- 
set, I  continue  to  be  opposed  to  this 
nomination  at  this  time — although  I 
fully  expect  the  Senate  to  approve  it. 
My  grave  concern  £Ux)ut  the  nomination 
Ls.  however,  considerably  relieved  by  the 
combUiation  ci  the  following  accom- 
plishments: 

First,  the  swift  legislative  action  un- 
derway in  both  bodies,  with  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  to  remove  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  agency.  Enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  remove  the 
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eoocems  I  and  others  have  had  about 
the  effect  of  ICr.  Pauken's  nomination  on 
the  safety  and  well-belnc  of  Peace  Corps 
workers  overseas. 

Second,  the  agreement  also  to  vote  on 
the  Ruppe  nomination  today  so  that 
there  will  be  no  vacuum  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Peace  Corps  within  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Third,  the  strong  reinvigoration  of  the 
intelligence-separation  policy  vts-a-vis 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Pauken's  reported  commit- 
ment to  remove  lUmself  from  contact 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  a  decision  that  I 
am  convinced  will  help  minimise  the 
problems  arising  from  this  nomination  in 
the  short  period  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
Ukely  to  remain  in  the  ACTION  agency. 

I  thus  think  we  have  accomplished 
much  to  minimize  the  potential  adverse 
consequences  urising  from  Mr.  Pauken's 
nomination.  Though  I  will  not  vote  for 
his  confirmation  inasmuch  as  legislative 
aeUon  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  has 
not  been  completed,  I  will  not  seek  to  de- 
lay Senate  consideration  of  his  nomina- 
tion any  longer  or  request  a  roUcall  on 
the  matter. 

Iflr.  President,  an  article  appeared  In 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  op-ed 
section  by  Philip  CSeyelln  discussing  the 
pending  nomination  and  urging  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
ACTION  agency.  I  ask  unanimous  c<xi- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Cut  ths  Pkacs  Cobh  Loosb 
(By  Fblllp  Oeyelln) 

Ptty  the  poor  Peace  Corp*.  Like  the  cele- 
brated Uttle  steam  engine  that  could,  It  baa 
chugged  along  in  lt«  own  unaaaumlng  way 
for  two  decades,  under  five  presidents.  In 
the  face  of  aasorted  bureaucratic  and  budg- 
etary Ttclasltudcs.  it  has  done  Its  uniquely 
•ffeettT*  thing  with  extraordinary  bipartisan 
support. 

Now,  suddenly.  It  U  caught  up  In  a  sense- 
leas  congraaalonal  conflnnatlon  battle — 
senseless  because  the  solution  is  simplicity  It- 
self. The  solution  Is  to  give  back  to  the  Peace 
Corps  the  administrative  autonomy  that  was 
so  much  the  key  to  its  integrity. 

Taking  it  a  step  at  a  time,  the  root  of  the 
current  controTersy  lies  In  an  early  decision 
by  the  Nixon  administration — for  reasons 
that  had  Uttle  to  do  with  anything  other 
than  the  familiar  Impulse  of  new  prealdenta 
to  put  their  own  stamp  on  tblngs — to  create 
a  new  agency.  Action,  to  oversee  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  abroad.  Tliua  the 
Peace  Oorpa  (which  had  been  operating  with 
a  direct  Une  through  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  president)  and  Its  domestic  counter- 
part. Vtsta.  came  under  one  roof. 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  a  protracted 
argument  In  recent  weeks  orer  the  adminis- 
tration^ choice  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken.  an 
Anny  intelllfrence  officer  In  the  VletPf  m  War. 
aa  bead  of  Action.  In  other  respects.  Pauken's 
•^'**«htlal» — a  Toung  Ilepu>>llcan.  a  conserv- 
aUve  Texas  Uwyer  and  pollUdan.  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
Uooal  Rehabilitation— would  seem  to  be  In 


But  tbe  tntelllgvnoa  background  la  a  stick- 


ing point.  Peaca  Ooipa  BagulaUon  843  quite 
explicitly  bars  from  service  anybody  with  an 
tnteUlgence  connection  within  at  laaat  the 
past  10  years. 

Now,  there  are  more  than  a  few  close  ques- 
tions Involved  here,  having  to  do  with  the 
actual  dates  of  Pauken's  Intelligence  serv- 
ice, the  nature  of  It  (how  •covert"  or 
clandestine "  It  actually  was)  and  the  lim- 
ited authority  that  Action  exercises  over  the 
Peace  Corps.  (There  Is  even  some  question 
of  just  how  candid  he  was  In  Ms  testimony.) 

None  of  these  questions  Is  UKely  to  get  In 
the  way  of  Senate  confirmation  of  Pauken 
In  a  vote  scheduled  for  today.  But  there  the 
matter  moet  definitely  wlU  not  end.  The  cru- 
cial next  step  will  be  an  effort,  already 
launched  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-CaUf.) 
and  backed  by  others,  to  reecrive  the  matter 
once  and  for  all  by  removing  the  Peace  Corps 
from  Action  and  reeaUbUshlng  original  au- 
tonomy. 

This,  coupled  with  Pauken's  confirmation, 
wotild  serve  at  least  two  useful  purpoees.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Irrelevant  claim  by 
some  that  the  campaign  against  Pauken 
somehow  had  something  to  do  with  his 
Vietnam  service — that  this  In  Itself  was 
somehow  disqualifying  for  a  Peace  Corps 
manager. 

Mora  Important.  It  would  addreaa  the  real 
Issue,  which  is  the  integrity  of  the  Peace 
Corps — an  Issue  that  Pauken  himself  does 
not  seem  to  understand.  Emphatically,  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that,  even  giving 
him  all  the  beet  of  the  argument,  his  ap- 
pointment would  raise  a  problem  of  appear- 
ances. He  does  not  seem  to  grasp.  In  other 
words,  to  what  extent  the  appearance  of  even 
the  slightest  Intelligence  Involvement  has 
been  a  threat  to  the  Peace  Corps,  as  a  very 
practical  matter,  from  the  beginning. 

Sargent  Shrlver,  the  corps'  first  director 
under  President  Kennedy,  flatly  asserts  that 
Pauken  could  not  qualify  as  a  volunteer  by 
his  reading  of  the  regulations — but  Is  not 
even  sure  the  point's  worth  arguing.  The 
point  he  would  argue  la  that  Pauken,  If  even 
notnlnally  responsible  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
would  needlessly  give  the  Soviets  a  made-to- 
order  propaganda  weapon. 

"The  Soviets  attacked  us  from  the  first  day 
as  an  Intelligence  operation."  Shrlver  recalls. 
He  also  remembers  that  the  CIA,  which  has 
traditionally  used  a  variety  of  government 
agencies  as  "cover"  for  Its  personnel,  was 
quick  to  cast  covetoua  eyes  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  According  to  Shrlver.  President  Ken- 
nedy personally  Instructed  his  national  se- 
curity adviser,  McOeorge  Bundy,  to  order  a 
"hands-off  policy"  by  the  CIA  and  to  see 
tha«.  It  was  "Dollced." 

Shrlver  concedes  that  the  Soviets  are  free 
enough,  without  any  evidence,  to  go  en  ac- 
cusing the  Peace  Corps  of  Intelligence  activ- 
ity; to  prompt  Third  World  governments  to 
expel  or  refuse  to  accept  Peace  Corps  mis- 
sions; even  to  Incite  violence  against  corps 
personnel  working  In  remote  areas  with 
scant  security.  But  that,  he  Insists,  is  no  rea- 
son to  "make  It  easy  for  them  by  prcvldlng 
the  grist  for  their  propaganda  purpoeea." 

That,  of  course.  Is  exactly  what  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Pauken  nomination  has 
done;  In  the  hearings,  the  debate  and  subse- 
quent press  dlsclosTires.  his  Intelligence  con- 
nections have  been  explored  and  laid  bare. 
The  only  way  to  undo  the  damage  to  the 
Peace  Corps— if  Pauken  Is  to  head  Action- 
Is  to  break  the  Peace  Corps'  connection  to 
Action  by  restoring  Its  autonomy. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Chuck  Berk  of  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Rob- 
ert T.  Hunter  and  Craig  Perry  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
staff  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  today 
during  the  debate  and  voting  on  the 
Pauken  nomination. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
votes  this  morning  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  W.  Pauken  to  be  Director  of 
ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  was 
sequentially  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  after  his  nomina- 
tion was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources which  has  primary  jurisdiction 
over  ACTION.  The  interest  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  this  nom- 
ination extends  only  to  the  relationship 
of  ACTION  to  the  Peace  Corps,  for  the 
Peace  Corps  has  historically  come  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

ACTION  is  the  principal  agency  with- 
in the  Federal  Oovemment  for  adminis- 
tering volimteer  service  programs.  The 
Director  of  ACrriGN  is  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  programs  under  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973. 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  other  Federal 
acts  authorizing  volunteer  service  pro- 
grams. As  the  head  of  an  independent 
agency,  the  ACTION  Director  reports  to 
the  President. 

A  1979  Executive  order  established  the 
Peace  Corps  as  an  autonomous  agency 
within  ACTION  with  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  reporting  to  the  President. 
ACTION  continues  to  provide  certain 
support  services  to  the  Peace  Corps  wlille 
the  Peace  Corps  craitinues  within  the 
framework  of  ACTION,  working  to  ad- 
dress basic  human  needs  through  volim- 
tary  action  overseas. 

During  the  course  of  Mr.  Pauken's 
confirmation  proceedings,  serious  con- 
cerns were  expressed  by  several  members 
of  the  committee  concerning  his  previous 
military  inteUigence  experience  and  the 
possible  problems  which  his  confirmation' 
might  create  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
working  abroad.  In  this  regard,  reference 
was  made  to  the  longstanding  Peace 
Cwps  policy  of  clearly  separating  its  ac- 
tivities from  the  Intelligence  community. 

The  current  ACTION/Peace  Corps 
regulations  relating  to  employment  of 
perscNis  with  previous  intelligence  expe- 
rience are  found  in  the  Peace  Corps 
manual,  section  643.  promulgated  in  1975. 
TTie  regulations  provide  that: 

a.  Intelligence  activity  of  any  sort  shall 
be  Indicated  on  Individual  applications  for 
employment. 

b.  Any  person  who  has  ever  had  any  Cen- 
tral InteUigence  Agency  (CIA)  employment 
shall  be  barred  from  consideration  for  posi- 
tions In  Peace  Corps  operations  overseas  and 
in  ACTION'S  Offlce  of  International  Opera- 
tions. 

c.  Any  person  whose  application  reveals 
Intelligence  activity  (other  than  CIA)  with- 
in the  past  ten  years  shall  be  barred  from 
consideration  for  positions  In  Peace  Corps 
operations  overseas  and  In  ACTION'S  Offlce 
of  International  OperaUons. 

d.  Any  person  whose  application  to  a  poal- 
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Uon  within  ACTION  reveaU  a  CIA  employ- 
ment or  intelligence  acUvlty  within  the  past 
ten  years,  and  whose  application  refers  to  a 
poalUon  other  than  a  poaltlon  In  Peace  Corps 
operations  overseas  or  a  posiUon  in  ACTON'S 
Offlce  of  International  OperaUons.  but  which 
position  nevertheless  baa  a  direct  and  im- 
,  portant  relatlonahlp  with  operaUons  under 

the  Peace  Corps  Act.  may  be  barred  from 
considerations  for  that  position. 

)  Regarding  Mr.  Pauken's  previous  mlli- 

\  tary  intelligence  experience,  a  majority 

<  of  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
•;  eluded  that: 

<  First.  Whatever  activity  Mr.  Pauken 

*  may  have  engaged  in  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  during  the  Vietmam  war 
occurred  daring  196»-^nore  than  10 
years  ago; 

Second.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Pauken  was 
not  a  professional  Intelligence  officer,  but 
was  assigned  to  military  intelligence  as 
a  part  of  the  ongoing  U.S.  war  effort.  He 
at  no  time  worked  for  an  intelligence 

««*ncy;  __„^„ 

Third.  Finally,  as  Director  of  ACTION. 

•  Mr.  Pauken  has  virtually  no  involve- 
ment with  day-to-day  Peace  Cotps  op- 
erations. The  ACTION  offices  which  pro- 
vide support  services  in  no  way  dictate 
or  influence  Peace  Corps  policy. 

Just  yesterday,  Mr.  Pauken  reassured 
me  that  his  previous  military  intelligence 
experience  was  very  limited.  He  wrote: 

I  was  In  Vietnam  from  January  1,  1969,  to 
December  29,  1969,  as  a  Lieutenant  In  Army 
Intelligence.  My  Initial  assignment  was  to 
625  Military  mtelUgence  Group  In  the  Delta. 
Subsequently  I  served  as  an  analyst  for 
Strategic  Research  and  AnalysU  in  Saigon. 

The  specifics  of  my  military  service  in 
Vietnam  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  collection  of  order  of  battle  Infor- 
mation In  support  of  the  allied  mlUtary  ef- 
fort as  a  province  Intelligence  otbztiT  In 
Chau  Doc  for  a  period  of  approximately 
three  and  a  half  months:  and 

b.  The  preparation  of  reports  analyzing 
the  political  and  strategic  situation  In  Vlet- 
.nam  (these  studies  were  prepared  both  In 
Chau  Doc  on  a  part-time  basis  and  In  Saigon 
on  a  full-time  basis  from  August  1989  to 
December  1968). 

In  my  meetings  with  U.S.  Senators  and 
their  staffs  as  well  as  In  my  Senate  testi- 
mony. I  have  stated  that  my  duties  consisted 
of  collection  of  order  of  battle  Information 
and  analysis  with  the  analytical  portion  be- 
ing the  principal  portion  of  my  work  In 
Vietnam. 

The  only  Intelligence  collection  work  I 
was  Involved  in  was  basically  low  level  Order 
of  Battle  ro'lertlon  for  aoproxlmntelv  three 
and  a  half  months  In  Chau  Ooc.  Even  then, 
I  was  preparing  analytical  reports  for  Ameri- 
can military  headouarters  units. 

Since  I  was  told  by  the  military  that  my 
work  In  Vietnam  was  classified,  obviously  I 
discussed  my  duties  In  general  terms.  Only 
after  Senators  began  discussing  openly  my 
mUitary  records  (what  I  had  been  told  was 
classified  Information),  did  I  feel  It  permis- 
sible to  be  more  specific  In  describing  my 
activities. 

In  addition,  I  have  never  worked  for  or 
with  the  CIA  In  Vietnam  or  anvwhere  else. 
My  active  military  duty  ended  when  I  com- 
pleted my  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1969. 

When  Mr.  Pauken  aDp«>ared  before  the 
committee,  he  testified  that: 

The  Peace  Corps  should  be  keot  sepa- 
rate from  lntelll<^nce-related  activities.  I 
stronelv  support  that  pollcv  and  am  In  full 
compliance  with  the  InteUigence  policy,  as 
written  vls-a-vls  ACTIOK. 


The  administratl(»i  fully  supports 
Mr.  Pauken's  position.  White  House 
counsel  Fred  Fielding  has  written  to  me 
that  according  to  ACTTION/Peace  Corps 
policy  regarding  the  tiirtng  of  personnel 
who  have  an  Intelligence  background. 
Mr.  Pauken  would  be  eligible  to  hold  the 
position  of  Director  of  ACTION  or  any 
career  position  witliin  ACTION.  The  full 
text  of  the  committee's  correspondence 
with  the  administration  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  on  the  Pauken 
nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
lead  editorial  from  the  April  22.  1981 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Rkoro, 
as  follows: 

The  action  NOKOm 

The  credentials  <A  Thomas  W.  Pauken, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  ACTION, 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
Job:  experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  service  on  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, membership  on  the  Opportunities 
Industrtallaatlon  Center  board  In  Dallas. 

But,  wait.  Mr.  Pauken  was  an  Army  officer — 
an  Army  officer  who  served  in  Vietnam  and 
whose  mUltary  specialty  was  InteUigence. 
And  ACTION  Is  the  parent  agency  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  That  combination  has  generated 
a  fierce  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken,  although 
his  nomination  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  Labor  and  Hunian  Resources  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  A  floor  vote  cotUd  come  next  week. 

There  are  two  layers  to  what  has  become, 
both  publicly  and  behind  the  scenes,  a  bitter 
dispute.  There  Is  the  fear  that  the  Peace 
Corps  could  be  compromised  by  having  as  Its 
head  a  person  with  an  InteUigence  back- 
groimd.  There  Is  no  statutory  restriction,  but 
It  has  been  a  longtime  Peace  Corps  regulation 
that  no  person  who  has  served  in  the  CIA  or 
the  Intelligence  fleld  generally  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  corpsman  within  10  years  of  hav- 
ing so  served.  The  concern  Is  legitimate,  and 
has  guided  the  Peace  Corps  since  it  was  estal>- 
IMied  under  President  Kennedy :  There  must 
be  not  even  a  tenuous  connection  between 
Peace  Corps  activities  and  U.S.  intelligence- 
gathertng  activities. 

A  legitimate  concern-  howe-er.  In  the 
Pauken  nomination  seems  to  have  been 
raised  to  a  level  of  absolutism,  notwlthstahd- 
Ing  that  Mr.  Pauken  Is  a  presidential  nominee 
and  not  a  Peace  Corps  applicant.  Beyond  that, 
the  opposition  to  the  former  lieutenant's 
nomination  has  taken  on  a  rancor  that  sug- 
gests rather  more  than  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
InteUigence. 

Mr.  Pauken  enlisted  In  the  Army  in  1967, 
a  period  when  a  conspicuous  portion  of  his 
generation  resisted  mUltary  service.  When 
he  was  commissioned  a  year  later  he  was  as- 
signed to  military  Intelligence,  a  fleld  which 
spans  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  but 
which.  In  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the 
Vietnam  years,  was  freighted  with  dark  con- 
notations of  spying  and  worse.  That  connota- 
tion Is  excessive,  but  It  has  generated  most 
of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken. 

Mr.  Pauken  was  grilled  by  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston at  the  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  word  "co- 
vert" was  the  prime  spice  In  that  stew.  But 
Mr.  Pauken  repeatedly  testified  that  his  1968 
Vietnam  service  involved  basic  mUltary  In- 
telligence vrork — from  operational  order-of- 
battle  analysis  to  broader  studies  Involving 
the  relationship  between  the  No-th  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong.  Senator  Cranston's 
persistent  scratching  at  Mr.  Pauken's  service 
In  Vietnam  flnally  led  the  nominee  to  say. 


"Senator,  I  must  say  that  It  Is  extremely 
Ironic  .  .  .  that  someone  with  a  mlUtary 
background  does  not  have  a  distinction  made 
for  him  versus  someone  with  a  professional 
InteUigence  background  ...  I  have  no  apol- 
ogies for  my  service  there  (in  Vietnam)  .  .  . 
I  really  think  that  this  Is  an  Important  dis- 
tinction that  needs  to  be  made." 

Mr.  Pauken  U  right.  He  left  acUve  duty  in 
1969,  which  more  than  covers  the  agency  10- 
year-connectlon  regulation.  It  strikes  us  as 
strained  to  think  that  a  stint  In  military 
Intelligence  could  be  construed  as  violating 
the  traditional  separation  of  tiie  Peace  Corps 
and  Intelllgenoe-gatbering. 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  to  Ills  nomina- 
tion has  a  taint  of  soldier- baiting  to  It — of 
stereotyping  that  does  a  disservice  to  the  men 
and  women  who  honorably  served  their  na- 
tion during  the  Vietnam  era. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  editorial  endorses  Mr. 
Pauken's  nomination  as  ACTION  Di- 
rector and  notes: 

It  strikes  us  as  strained  to  think  that  a 
stint  in  mlUtary  inteUigence  could  be  con- 
strued as  violating  the  traditional  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  and  inteUlgence- 
gatherlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Star's 
position.  _ 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  ACTION/Pcace 
Conis  relationship,  I  note  that  yesterday 
during  my  committee  markup  of  the 
foreign  assistance  legislation.  Senator 
Cranston's  amendment  to  sever  the 
Peace  Corps  entirely  from  ACTION  was 
favorably  considered  by  the  committee 
and  will  be  reported  to  ttie  Senate  next 
week.  Certainly,  should  tlie  Congress  see 
fit  to  severe  the  Peace  CorjM  entirely 
from  ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken's  previous  in- 
telligence experience  is  moot. 

Consequently,  since  Mr.  Pauken  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  ACnON/Peace 
Corps  regulations  pertaining  to  the  serv- 
ice of  ACnON  personnel  with  previous 
intelligence  experience,  and  taking  into 
account  Mr.  Pauken's  stnmg  support  for 
maintaining  the  sei:aration  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  any  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities, a  majority  of  the  memljers  of  this 
committee  have  concluded  that  Mr. 
Pauken  is  qualified  to  serve  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION. 

Mr.  President,  we  wiU  be  voting  on  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Ruppe  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps.  During  the 
course  of  the  questioning  of  Mrs.  Ruppe 
as  the  Presidential  nwninee  to  head  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  did  raise  with  her  the 
problem  ttiat  has  been  publicly  discussed 
and  asked  for  clarification  on  how  she 
would  conduct  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  will  let  her  words  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  her  exact  answers 
to  the  questions  I  put  to  her. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  f(rilows: 

The  Chaibmak.  There  had  been  statements 
made  publicly  that  there  possibly  could  be 
some  danger  to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Do 
you   have  any  concerns  about  that  at  aU? 

Ms  Ruppx.  Well,  that  danger  has  existed 
historically  throughout  Peace  Corps'  history. 
We  do  serve  in  many  volatile  countries  and 
this  accusation  has  been  made  often  In  the 
past.  But  In  this  case,  with  the  Executive 
Order  In  place  which  puu  me  In  charge  of 
policy,  and  I  am  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corns.  I  don't  think  thu  will  exist. 

The  CHAiBitAK.  And  the  policy  which  pro- 
hibits the  hiring  of  any  staff  or  any  volun- 
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tMn  who  h»v«  any  lnt«Ulg«no«  background 
within  the  put  t«n  years  would  then  be 
Tlgoroualy  enforced  by  you? 

Ms.  RupTK.  It  would  be  vigorously  endorsed 
and  enforced  by  me.  We  wUl  continue  to 
toUow  the  poUclee  that  have  been  so  rigidly 
•nforoed  In  the  past.  My  General  Counsel  Is 
fully  aware  of  this.  We  Just  wUl  conUnue 
tbla  poUey. 

We  leallie  that  my  primary  responsibility 
la  the  health  and  safety  of  our  volunteers. 
I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  insure 
Uwt  th«tr  health  and  safety  is  insured. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  without 
equivocation,  she  supports  the  autono- 
mous ctaftrter  of  the  Peace  Corps.  She  re- 
Iterated  that  the  Peace  Corps  purchases 
certain  services  from  ACTION,  but  thia 
Is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps.  All  of  the  final 
decisions  will  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Knowinc  Itn.  Ruppe's  lifetime  record 
of  strong  leadership,  her  toted  dedica- 
tion to  principle,  there  is  no  question,  but 
that  her  nomination  will  be  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate,  as  she  was  by 
the  full  committee.  So  too.  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Peace  Corps  would 
ever  be  used  for  intelligence  purposes. 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  by  her.  It 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  Mr.  Pauken. 
It  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  admin- 
istration. And,  certainly,  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  would  tolerate  no 
change  in  policy. 

I  feel  deeply  about  the  Peace  Corps. 
Through  the  years  I  have  visited  as  a 
businessman  and  as  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate probably  more  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers in  more  countries  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress.  Members  of  my 
own  family  have  worked  with  the  Peace 
Corps.  My  daughter  has  worked  with  the 
Peace  Corps:  my  brother-in-law  was  a 
country  director,  first  in  Bombay,  India, 
then  country  director  in  Afghanistan. 

I  met  with  himdreds  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  Afghanistan  when  I  visited 
there  on  a  personal  holiday.  Some  of 
those  young  men  and  women  had  to  walk 
5  davs  to  get  to  a  place  where  a  plane 
could  land,  where  I  could  meet  with 
them.  Certainly,  the  Senator  from 
nilnols  would  never  tolerate  placing 
those  lives  in  jeopardy,  or  abusing  the 
Peace  Corps  system  to  use  it  for  intelli- 
gence purposes.  It  never  has  been  done; 
tt  never  will  be  done. 

I  think  a  service  has  been  rendered  by 
Senator  Cmnston  in  bringing  the  con- 
cern over  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
from  intelligence  activities  to  our  atten- 
tion, making  certain  that  with  respect  to 
our  oversight"  responsibiUties  we  have 
taken  every  possible  step  to  insure  that 
noth<ng  is  done  to  jeooardize  this  vitally 
bnportant  agency  which  was  created 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  carried  on 
enthusiastically  by  every  President  since 
then,  and  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  Congress, 

I  would  like  to  remind  our  colleagues 
once  again  of  what  Mrs.  Ruppe  said  in 
her  statement. 

«L!!I!"V?  '^  "*"  ^  ""^'«y  to  the  Com- 
MUtee  the  poaltlon  of  the  Administration 
♦-2-"!!'.?**^^  ***•  complete  ser^aratlon  be- 

JuactUm  of  the  government  As  this  Com- 
««"ttee    to    aware,    there    u    long-standing 


policy  barring  any  connection  between  Intel- 
ligence-gathering activities  and  Peace  Corps 
activities.  7  he  Administration  firmly  en- 
dorses that  policy,  and  It  Is  my  firm  Inten- 
tion to  ensure  that  the  policy  la  not  violated 
or  compromised. 

So  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  record  has  been  strongly  made  In 
this  area. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
first  of  all.  for  his  assurance  that  on  a 
timely  basis  we  can  deal  with  the  Pauken 
nomination  and  vote  it  up  or  down  with- 
out any  undue  delays.  It  is  typical  of  his 
bipartisan  spirit  and  his  desire  to  make  a 
point  about  which  he  feels  very  strongly. 
I  certainly  have  always  respected  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  firmness  of  conviction. 
But  he  also  has  been  eminently  fair,  both 
in  committee  and  with  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  Once  an  issue  has  been  drawn,  he 
will  let  the  Senate  make  a  decision. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  spirit  in 
which  he  has  always  operated. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
co.-nmittee  for  his  very,  very  generous 
remarks.  I  thank  him  also  for  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  greatly  heartened  by  his  very 
strong,  very  emphatic,  very  unequivocal 
statements  concerning  the  absolute  need 
to  separate,  and  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  a  total  separation  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  any  kind  from  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  share  the  Senator's  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  served  as  a  consultant  for  the  Peace 
Corps  back  in  mid-196n's  and  proposed 
an  evaluation  of  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram in  Ghana.  I  think  the  Peace  Corps 
is  one  of  our  very  finest  instruments  for 
promoting  American  policy  and  goodwill, 
and  helping  others  around  the  world.  I 
sun  very  pleased  that  we  are  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  separating  the  Peace 
Corps  from  ACTION  so  that  we  will  not 
jeopardise  the  Peace  Corps'  work  In  any 
way,  nor  the  safety  and  welfare  of  its 
volunteers,  and.  further,  and  very  impor- 
tantly, that  we  will  give  the  Peace  Corps 
an  opportunity  to  be  more  vLsible.  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  to  be  independent, 
and,  thus,  to  be  more  effective  in  its  work. 

I  am  pleased  that  recent  developments 
as  dismissed  in  the  statements  made  by 
the  cha'rman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Mathias)  have  reduced  to  some  de- 
gree our  concerns  about  the  Pauken 
nomination.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we 
will  swiftly  remove  the  basis  for  those 
concerns,  which  is  the  connection  of  the 
ACTION  agency  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
several  Senators  who  will  want  to  speak 
on   the   Pauken   nomination.   Some  of 


those  Senators  are  not  yet  here,  they  are 
giving  speeches  and  are  elsewhere  In  the 
Capitol.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  there- 
fore, that  until  such  time  as  those  Sen- 
ators arrive,  the  pending  nomination  on 
Mr.  Pauken  be  set  aside  and  that  the 
pending  business  be  the  nomination  of 
Loret  M.  Ruppe  of  Michigan,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  those  Senators  do 
return  to  the  Chamlser,  we  then  proceed 
and  complete  the  debate  on  the  Pauken 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  with- 
hold the  ruling  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  understanding 
of  the  majority  that  Senator  Kennedy 
does  wish  to  speak  on  the  Pauken  nomi- 
nation at  this  point.  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  California,  who  has  done  such  a 
remarkable,  creditable,  and  valuable 
service  in  insuring  that  this  nomination 
is  going  to  be  given  a  fair  and  complete 
hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  nominati<m  of  Thomas  Pau- 
ken to  be  Director  of  ACTION  while  the 
Peace  Corps  remains  within  that  agency. 

I  take  this  position  reluctantly.  If  the 
Peace  Corps  were  not  a  part  of  ACTION, 
I  would  support  Mr.  Pauken  s  nomina- 
tion. If  Mr.  Pauken  were  nominated  for 
another  i>06t  in  Government,  I  would 
not  find  myself  with  this  reservatim 
about  his  confirmation. 

Because  his  background  in  military 
intelligence  wwk  breaks  a  20-year-old 
policy  of  totally  and  completely  separat- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  from  any  suspici<Hi 
of  involvement  in  intelligence  activities, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  endorse  this 
nomination. 

I  regret  deeply  that  the  legislation  now 
adopted  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  assure  the  independence 
of  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  already  law. 
It  would  separate  entirely  the  Peace 
Corps  from  ACTION,  establishing  it  as 
an  independent  agency.  I  was  pleased  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston)  .  in  sponsoring 
the  bill  which  also  has  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  still  are  some  time  before  that 
measure  becomes  law.  I  had  hoped  that 
more  expeditious  action  might  have  oc- 
curred with  the  administraticm  concur- 
ring in  delaying  this  nomination  until 
that  separation  took  place. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case  and 
we  are  forced  to  vote  today  on  this 
matter. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  President  Kennedy  establisihed  the 
requirement  for  an  absolute  separation 
of  the  Peace  Corps  from  any  involvement 
in  intelligence  activities  at  the  outset. 

He  recognized  that  all  of  the  benefit 
that  might  come  from  this  unique  effort 
to  bring  Americans  into  the  struggle 
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against  poverty  would  be  stUlbom  if 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  could  be  shoiwn 
to  have  any  link  to  intelligence  activities. 

As  part  of  that  requirement  to  avoid 
any  shred  of  credibility  in  chajrges  of 
intelligoice  involvement,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  a  virtually  absolute  bar  against 
any  volunteers  or  any  staff  having  any 
sort  of  intelligence  background. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  this 
nomination  has  come  forward  to  threat- 
en this  tradition.  I  am  pleased  that  dur- 
ing the  process  of  testimmy,  we  have 
heard  a  strong  reafBrmation  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Peace  Corps  from  any 
intelligence  activities  relto'ated  by  the 
proposed  nominee  as  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor, Loret  Ruppe,  whose  nominati(Hi  we 
shall  consider  next. 

Also,  it  is  my  understanding  that  there 
have  been  at  least  private  assurances 
from  Mr.  Pauken  given  to  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
any  day-to-day  involvement  with  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  delegated  to  the  Dep- 
uty Director.  I  hope  that  this  delegation 
would  be  formally  carried  out  until  legis- 
lation to  fully  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  ACTION  is  enacted. 

The  great  difBculty  is  that  Mr. 
Pauken 's  background  in  military  intelli- 
gence inevitably  would  be  used  by  our 
adversaries  to  attack  the  Peace  Corps. 
They  have  done  so  in  the  past,  they  rec- 
ognize that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  have 
been  enormously  successful  in  commu- 
nicating to  the  people  of  other  countries 
who  the  people  of  the  United  States 
really  are  and  in  demonstrating  through 
their  work  our  commitment  to  economic 
and  social  development. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  two  decades  were  to  be 
jeopardized  needlessly  because  of  this 
appointment.  Mr.  Pauken  could  serve  his 
country  and  his  Government  well  in  an- 
other post,  as  Director  of  ACTION  while 
Peace  Corps  remains  within  that  agency, 
the  appointment  is  not  wise  and  not  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Senator  from  California  has 
placed  in  the  Record  the  full  extent  of 
Mr.  Pauken's  military  intelligence  serv- 
ice as  well  as  the  testimony  of  a  former 
Peace  Corps  General  Counsel  and  the 
opinion  of  the  current  General  Counsel. 
That  opinion  concluded  that  Mr. 
Pauken's  background  would  disqualify 
him  under  existing  policy  and  practice 
from  serving  as  a  volunteer  or  a  staff 
member  abroad  or  in  a  policy  position 
here  at  home. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  assigned  to 
isolated  rural  villages  or  to  the  most 
poverty-stricken  urban  barrios.  Because 
of  the  work  volunteers  have  done  and 
because  of  their  ability  to  bring  20  years 
of  history  in  supnort  of  their  denial,  al- 
legations of  intelligence  involvement 
have  rarely  been  successful  in  their  goal 
of  discrediting  the  Peace  Corps.  Never- 
theless, charges  are  made;  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  have  been  kidnaned;  and 
programs  have  been  canceled. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  many  volunteers 
and  of  present  and  former  Pence  Corp.s 
staff  that  this  nomination  could  increase 
those  dangers  as  well  as  prevent  the 
Peace  Corps  from  continuing  its  record 


of  achievement  that  has  been  very  much 
In  th.s  Nation  s  interest. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  nomination  at  this  time,  while  the 
Peace  Corps  remains  witlun  the  ACTiON 
agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  a  leading  spokesman  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  which  respond  to  some  of  the 
concerns  expressed  during  this  debate 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  ask  also  unanimous  consent  that  a 
cogent  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
by  Philip  Geyelin  underlining  the  reas(m 
why  this  nomination  has  presented 
probloms,  be  printed  in  the  RkuORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  Maj/  S,  1981. 
Hon.  Chakles  H.  PsacT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,   Wathinfton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  your  committee  has  bad  before  It 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pauken 
lo  be  Director  of  ACTION  and  that  this  mat- 
ter will  shortly  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  Questions  have  been  raised  by  Sena- 
tor Cranston  and  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  about  this 
nomination  because  of  Mr.  Pauken's  Intel- 
ligence gathering  activities  while  serving  In 
Vietnam  In  1969. 

WhUe  I  am  not  In  a  position  to  Judge 
questions  concerning  the  credibility  of  the 
Agency  or  the  well  being  and  safety  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  If  Mr.  Paukln  Is  confirmed, 
I  am  puzzled  and  disturbed  at  the  sugges- 
tions of  some  that  the  questions  raised  are 
In  effect  an  attack  on  those  who  served  their 
country  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  known  Senator  Cranston  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  since  1969  following  my  re- 
turn from  Vietnam.  Their  actions  have 
never  reflected  anything  other  than  re- 
spect, admiration  and  concern  for  those  who 
served  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

More  than  any  other  Individual  In  Con- 
gress today.  Senator  Cranston  has  continu- 
ally reminded  the  nation  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  Vietnam  veterans  and  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  served.  Senator  Cranston 
has  honored  that  obligation  with  an  un- 
matcbed  legislative  record  on  behalf  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  That  he  has  great  faith  la 
their  abilities  was  evidenced  by  his  strong 
efforts  to  have  a  Vietnam  veteran  head  the 
third  largest  agency  in  the  government  at  a 
time  when  few  other  elected  officials  were 
so  IncUned. 

I  hope  that  the  forthcoming  debate  on 
this  matter  will  focus  on  the  Issue  at  hand 
and  net  on  Senator  Cranston's  attitudes  to- 
ward Vietnam  veterans  which  to  his  credit 
are  long  established  and  weU  known. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Clkland. 

Cut  the  Peace  Corps  Loose 
(By  Philip  GeyeUn) 

Pity  the  poor  Peace  Corps.  Like  the  cele- 
brated little  steam  engine  that  could,  it  has 
chugged  along  in  Its  own  unassuming  way 
(or  two  decades,  under  flve  presidents.  In 
the  face  of  assorted  bureaucratic  and  budg- 
etary vicissitudes,  it  has  done  its  uniquely 
effective  thing  with  extraordinary  bipartisan 
support. 

Now.  suddenly,  it  is  caught  up  in  a  sense- 
less congressional  confirmation  battle — 
senseless  because  the  solution  Is  simplicity 
Itself.  The  solution  Is  to  give  back  to  the 


Peace  Corps  the   administrative  autanomy 
that  was  so  much  the  key  to  Its  Integrity. 

Taking  It  a  step  at  a  time,  the  root  of  the 
current  contro.ersy  lies  In  an  early  decision 
by  the  Nixon  administration — for  reasons 
that  had  Uttle  to  do  with  anything  other 
than  the  familiar  Impulse  of  new  presidents 
to  put  their  own  stamp  on  things — to  create 
a  new  agency.  Action,  to  oversee  volunteer 
programs  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  the 
Peace  Corps  <  which  had  been  operating  with 
a  direct  line  through  the  secretary  of  state 
u>  the  president)  and  its  domestic  counter- 
part. Vista  came  under  one  roof. 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  a  protracted 
argument  In  recent  we:ks  over  the  adminis- 
tration's choice  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken,  an 
Army  intelligence  officer  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  as  head  of  Action.  In  other  req>ects, 
Pauken's  credentials — a  Toung  Republican, 
a  conservative  Texas  lawyer  and  politician,  a 
meniber  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Rehabilitation — would  seem 
to  be  In  order. 

But  the  Intelligence  background  Is  a  stick- 
ing point.  Peace  Corps  Regulation  643  quite 
explicitly  bars  from  service  anybody  with 
an  lntelllgen:;e  connection  within  at  least 
the  past  10  years. 

Now.  there  are  more  than  a  few  close  ques- 
tions Involved  here,  having  to  do  with  the 
actual  dates  Of  Pauken's  intelligence  service, 
the  nature  of  it  (how  "covert"  or  "clandes- 
tine" It  actually  was)  and  the  limited  au- 
thority that  Action  exercises  over  the  Peace 
Corps.  (There  Is  even  some  question  of  Just 
how  candid  he  was  In  his  testimony.) 

None  of  these  questions  Is  likely  to  get  in 
the  way  of  Senate  confirmation  of  Pauken  In 
a  vote  scheduled  for  today.  But  there  the 
matter  most  definitely  will  not  end.  The 
crucial  next  step  will  be  an  effort,  already 
launched  by  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.) 
and  backed  by  others,  to  resolve  the  matter 
once  and  for  all  by  removing  the  Peace  Corps 
from  Action  and  reestablishing  original  au- 
t  onomy. 

This,  rouiled  wl'h  Pauken's  ccnflrmatlon, 
would  serve  at  least  two  useful  purpoaes.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  the  irrelevant  claim  by 
some  that  the  campaign  against  Pai>ken 
somehow  had  something  to  do  with  his  Viet- 
nam service — that  this  In  itself  was  some- 
how disqualifying  for  a  Peace  Corps  man- 
ager. 

More  important.  It  would  address  the  real 
Issue,  which  is  the  integrity  of  the  Peace 
Corps — an  Issue  that  Pauken  himself  does 
not  seem  to  iinde'^tand.  Emphatlcallv.  he 
refuses  to  ac'^nowledge  that,  even  giving 
him  all  the  best  of  the  argument,  his  ap- 
pointment would  raise  a  problem  of  appear- 
ances. He  does  not  seem  to  gra^.  In  other 
words,  to  what  extent  the  api>earance  of 
even  the  slightest  lntelll<»ence  Involvement 
has  been  a  threat  to  the  Peice  Corps,  as  a 
verv  practical   matter,  from  the  beginning. 

Sargent  Shri'-er.  the  con>s'  first  director 
iiniler  President  Kenne^v.  flatlv  as^rts  that 
Pauken  could  not  quallfv  as  a  volunteer  by 
his  readlnw  of  the  regulitions— but  Is  not 
even  sure  the  point's  worth  ar«nilng.  The 
point  he  would  ar«ue  Is  that  Pauken.  If 
even  nomlnallv  responsible  for  the  Peace 
Coros.  would  needlessly  give  the  Soviets  a 
made-to-order  proia'^anda  weapon. 

"The  Soviets  attached  us  from  the  first 
d->v  as  an  lnte!lleen-e  operation."  Shrlver 
re-aUs.  He  also  rememb-rs  that  t»'e  CIA. 
which  hBs  tra'^iH^nallv  used  a  variety  of 
<^"emm^nt.  aeencles  as  "cover"  for  Its  per- 
•■on""'.  was  quick  to  cast  covetous  eves  on 
the  Pesce  Cf-ros.  A'«o»-''lnf  t--  Shrl'^'-  Pr?sl- 
d-nt  Kennedv  personallv  Instructed  his  na- 
tional s»curltv  a'1''lser.  McGeorge  Bundy.  to 
order  a  "hands-off-nollcv"  by  the  CIA  and  to 
see  that  It  was  "policed." 

S^rlver  ron~edes  that  the  Soviets  are  free 
enough,  without  any  evidence,  to  go  on  ae- 
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o«Mtn(  the  Pmo*  Oorpa  of  inteUlganc*  »c- 
tmty:  to  prcmpt  Third  World  govemoMnts 
to  «qp«I  or  r«iUM  to  kcoept  P«*c«  Corpa 
mlittftiif  trui  to  Incite  violence  agkUut 
oorpa  personnel  working  In  remote  areas 
with  soMit  seciirlty.  But  that,  be  InsUU.  U 
no  rsaeon  to  "make  It  easy  for  tlMm  by 
proTldlnc  the  grist  for  their  propaganda 
purpoeaa." 

lliat.  of  oourse,  Is  exactly  what  the  con- 
troTway  OTer  the  Pauken  nomination  has 
done:  In  the  hearings,  the  debate  and  sub- 
sequent press  disclosures,  his  Intelligence 
connections  have  been  explored  and  laid 
bare.  The  only  way  to  undo  the  damage  to 
the  Peace  Corps — if  Pauken  Is  to  head  Ac- 
tion—Is to  break  the  Peace  Corps'  connec- 
tion to  Action  by  restoring  Its  autonomy. 

Mr.  KENNKDT.  Mr.  President,  again. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  very  constructive  efforts,  his 
vety  positive  efforts,  not  directed  In  any 
personal  way  toward  Mr.  Pauken,  but 
directed  toward  a  very  important,  basic. 
fundamental  principle,  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  Peace  Cori»  since 
Its  earliest  days.  I  believe  that  he  de- 
serves very  considerable  credit  lot  the 
wrark  he  has  done  and  the  way  he  has 
approached  this  particular  nomination. 
I  Join  with  the  others  in  commending 
him  for  his  leadership  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  CRAN8TC»«.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
very,  very  much  for  his  very  generous 
c(»nments,  which  I  appreciate  deeply.  I 
also  am  very  grateful  to  him  for  his 
support  of  the  Peace  Corps,  his  support 
and  cosponsorshlp  of  the  legislation 
(S.  1015)  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  agency,  and  his 
strong  expressions  of  concern  for  the 
Pauken  nomination  under  the  present 
circumstances.  He  has  been  very  helpful 
In  this  matter.  He  is  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  all  volunteers  well 
know,  and  has  been  for  many,  many 
years.  The  success  of  Peace  Corps  has 
had  the  backing  of  the  Senator  for  many 
jrears. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
his  brother-in-law.  Sargent  Shrlver,  the 
first  DlrectCH-  of  the  Peace  Corps,  has 
been  of  great  help,  and  continues  to  be. 
In  our  efforts  regarding  this  nomination 
and  in  support  of  the  Peace  Corps 
autonomy  bill. 

lir.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  nUnois. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
S-nacs).  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  PKRCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  read  directly  now  from  the  tran- 
script which  I  previously  asked  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricoro.  I  shall  read  the 
section  o*  the  riuest*on<n<;  o'  Mrs.  Pnnpe 
Dinetor-deBlgnate  at  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  questiming  Mrs.  Ruppe.  I  said: 

I  was  particularly  pleaasd  to  hear  you 
Initiate  a  ooaunent  revardUvt  Intelligence. 
This  Is  something  that  could  Injure  and  hurt 
thaPeaee  Corps,  if  there  were  any  kind  of 
percaptlon  that  there  was  any  us9  of  the 
^**^  Cccpa  for  InteUlgenoe-gatherlng  pur- 


Oartalnly  we  would  not  tolerate  it.  I  am 
glad  to  bear  that  you  would  not  tolerate  It 
and  that  the  SUte  Department  would  not 
tolerate  It  either. 

Would  yon  comment  on  what  problems.  If 
«my.  you  might  encounter  because  of  the 
diaeoaslott  about  ACnoir  Director-Designate 


Pauken?  Perhaps  you  oould  begin  by  relat- 
ing what  your  relationship  with  ACTION 
would  be  when  you  are  Director  of  Peace 
Corps.  What  serrloes  and  functions  would 
you  draw  from  ACTION?  What  would  be 
your  policy  with  respect  to  ACTION?  Would 
you  perceive  any  problem  because  of  the 
public  discussion  of  the  Intelligence  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Psuken? 

Ms.  Rvprc.  Under  the  Executive  Order  of 
1079.  my  agency  became  virtually  autono- 
mous within  the  ACTION  agency.  At  the 
preeent  moment,  we  pay  ACTION  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  joint  support  services. 
Some  of  those  services  are  recruitment  and 
processing  of  applications:  general  admin- 
istration functions,  such  as  space  manage- 
ment, accounting,  data  processing,  perform- 
ance of  Internal  auditing  and  Inspections; 
Investigation  of  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity complalnte;  providing  health  services 
to  Peace  Corps  volunteers;  supervision  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Partnership  Program;  and 
some  services  for  former  volunteers. 

These  simply  are  activities  that  we  pay 
ACTION  to  perform  for  us.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  poUcy.  I  am  the  Director, 
or  wUl  be.  I  will  set  the  poUcy.  It  has  really 
no  Influence  overseas,  so  there  Is  no  oppor- 
tunity there  for  any  Influence  over  otir 
policy. 

I  wUl  absolutely  make  that  clear.  I  report 
to  the  President.  My  Deputy  reports  to  the 
President.  I  really  do  not  see  a  problem  be- 
cause there  is  absolutely  no  Influence  over 
my  policy-making,  and  I  have  the  power 
of  decision. 

I  then  asked : 

There  bad  been  stetemenU  made  pubUcly 
that  there  possibly  could  be  some  danger 
to  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Do  you  have  any 
concerns  about  that  at  all? 

Ms.  Rupps.  Well,  that  danger  has  existed 
historically  throughout  Peace  Corps'  his- 
tory. We  do  serve  In  many  volatile  countries 
and  this  accusation  has  been  made  often  In 
the  past.  But  In  this  case,  with  the  Execu- 
tive Order  In  place  which  puts  me  In  charge 
of  policy,  and  I  am  to  be  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  don't  think  this  wUl  exist. 

The  CHAniMAM.  And  the  policy  which  pro- 
hlblte  the  hiring  of  any  volunteers  who 
have  any  Intelligence  background  within 
the  past  ten  years  would  then  be  vigorously 
enforced  by  you? 

Ms.  Rttpps.  It  would  be  vigorously  en- 
dorsed and  enforced  by  me.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  foUow  the  policies  that  have  been 
so  rigidly  enforced  In  the  past.  My  General 
Counsel  Is  fully  aware  of  this.  We  Just 
will  continue  this  policy. 

We  realise  that  my  primary  responsibility 
is  the  health  and  safety  of  our  volunteers. 
I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  Instire 
that  their  health  and  safety  Is  Insured. 

With  these  assurances,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  done  everythlriR  t^ith'n  its  p.ower  to 
insure  that  a  longstanding  policy  and 
practice  will  be  adhered  to  and  carried 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  al)sence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRF8TDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  nuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sncpsoif).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  notice 
Senator  E\st  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  needs  to  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  make  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carc^ina. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pauken  to  be  head  of  the  ACTION  agen- 
cy. I  have  no  doubt  that  Thomas  Pauken 
deserves  to  be  confirmed  as  the  Director 
of  ACrriON  or  that  be  will  be  confirmed. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  turn  this 
nomination  into  a  so-called  test  of 
principle. 

Mr.  Pauken 's  opponents  are  unhappy 
about  hl<!  past  service  in  military  intel- 
ligence. They  have  strained,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  find  some  convincing  argument 
for  treating  that  record  of  service  as  an 
obstacle  to  service  as  head  of  the  AC- 
TION agency. 

It  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  President,  if 
they  were  correct  in  these  arguments, 
such  distinguished  public  servants  as 
our  own  colleagues  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)  and  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lttgar) 
and,  above  all,  our  distinguished  Vice 
President,  Mr.  George  Bush,  would  be 
ineligible  for  the  ACTION  post  because 
of  their  past  connections  with  the  in- 
telligence community.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything,  Mr.  President,  that  puts  in 
sharper  relief  the  ai»urdity  of  the  op- 
position to  Mr.  Pauken's  confirmation. 

Mr.  Pauken's  credentials  do  not  dis- 
turb me.  In  fact,  I  am  deeply  Impressed 
with  them.  But  I  can  understand  why 
they  would  disturb  the  admirers  of  his 
Immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Sam  Brown. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  that  it  was  Mr.  Sam 
Brown,  former  head  of  ACTION,  who 
led  the  antiwar  demonstrations  in 
America  of  a  decade  ago  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
a  state  of  paralysis. 

It  was  this  same  Mr.  Sam  Brown  who 
encouraged  young  men  to  evade  the 
draft,  tlie  same  draft  laws  passed  by 
this  Congress,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  re- 
warded for  his  efforts  by  being  confirmed 
as  head  of  the  ACTTION  agency. 

Now  the  wheel  has  turned.  We  had  an 
election  last  November,  and  we  now  have 
a  young  man  who  did  obey  the  laws 
passed  by  this  Congress,  who  did  go  to 
Vietnam,  who  did  serve  with  distinction 
and  honor,  and  now  we  are  told  because 
of  that  record  he  is  not  qualified  to  serve 
as  the  head  of  the  ACTION  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  if  this 
issue  could  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  Mr.  Pauken  would  be 
confirmed  overwhelmingly,  and  they 
would  wonder  why  we  are  even  debat- 
ing the  issue. 

I  dare  say  if  we  could  put  it  to  a  vote 
of  the  peopl-!  visiting  here  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  who  would  r^resent  a  mi- 
crocosm of  American  thought,  that  they, 
too,  would  overwhelmingly  confirm  his 
nomination. 

As  the  Washington  Star  observed  in 
an  editorial  last  week: 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  to  his  nomina- 
tion has  a  telnt  of  soldler-baltlng  to  it — 
of  stereotyping  that  does  a  disservice  to  the 
men  and  women  who  honorably  served  their 
Nation  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
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I  wholAeartedly  acree.  lir.  Pwjtan 
is  the  type  of  young,  dedicated  man  tn«y 
are  deacilblng  In  th^  editorial. 

By  trying  to  rekindle  tbe  antimlUtazy 
fantasies  of  a  dying  pcJitlcal  movement, 
I  think  the  opposition  wlU  only  make  It 
harder  to  heal  scars  ttiat  should  have 
been  healed  a  long  time  ago. 

I  have  nothing  but  praise  Ua  Mr. 
Pauken.  He  is  an  intelligent  man,  a  very 
talented  man.  and  a  highly  motivated 
man.  We  would  do  a  great  disservice  to 
him,  to  the  leglalatlve  process  of  con- 
firmation, and  to  our  country  to  reject 
this  nomination. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  on  his  behalf.  I 
am  going  to  be  proud  to  vote  for  him, 
and  I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

I  thank  the  Chair.        

The  P&ESmiNO  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Who  seeks  recognition  at  this  time? 
The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  proudly 
speak  today  for  the  confirmation  of 
Thomas  W.  Pauken  as  Director  of  the 
ACTION  agency.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  recommends  his  confirma- 
tion unanimously. 

Mr.  Pauken  is  a  family  man.  He  is 
married,  and  has  five  young  children. 
He  grew  up  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  he 
graduated  from  Jesuit  High  School.  He 
entered  Georgetown  University  in  1961 
on  an  academic  scholarship,  receiving  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  political  science  in 
1965.  He  was  awarded  a  Weaver  fel- 
lowship for  graduate  studies  in  American 
p<^tlcal  theory  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity in  1973.  In  addition,  in  1965,  BCr. 
Pauken  was  elected  national  chairman 
of  college  Republicans,  served  on  tbe 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocation 
Education  from  1970  to  1976.  the  Dallas 
Opportumtles  IndustrlalizaUon  Coiter 
Board,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
United  Way,  and  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
While  attending  school  here  in  Washing- 
ton he  became  famOiar  witti  congres- 
sional processes  by  acting  as  a  legislative 
assistant  to  our  colleague  ftom  Texas. 
Senator  John  Towes:  he  was  also  active 
in  the  White  House  fellowship  program. 
As  you  can  see.  Mr.  President,  Tom 
Pauken  has  already  established  a  record 
of  distinguished  service  to  his  country  as 
a  volunteer  himself.  I  am  confident  he 
will  serve  ably  and  well  as  the  Director 
of  our  National  Volunteer  Organization. 

There  has  been  some  concern  about 
Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  because  of  his 
service  in  the  Army  intelligence  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  s4Mne  feel  that  the  Peace 
Corps  may  be  adversely  affected  if  Mr. 
Paukrn  were  to  be  appointed  as  Dlrector 
of  ACTION. 

To  me  there  is  no  substance  to  such  a 
contention,  particularly  given  the  aut<m- 
omous  nature  of  the  Peace  Corps  with 
regard  to  ACTION  under  current  Execu- 
tive order.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  thit  the  d<st«n«uished  Sen- 
ator from  minoJs.  Senator  Perot,  and  fa's 
collMgueB  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee have  held  hearings  on  this  specific 


issue.  They  are  reporting  to  us  today  as 
a  result  of  those  hearings. 

Ptor  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  indicate  something  of  Mr.  Pauk^'s 
mUltaiy  background.  Two  Sundays  ago, 
April  26,  1981,  marked  the  first  national 
day  (A  recognitUm  of  the  thousands  of 
veterans  of  the  A^etnam  war  era.  Recog- 
nition of  the  thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  who  literally  sacrificed  them- 
sdves  in  order  that  the  people  of  South- 
east Asia  could  survive  in  liberty  was  long 
overdue.  Indeed,  when  we  refiect  upon 
what  has  occurred  in  South  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  over  the  past  several 
years — ^the  untcdd  millions  oi  iimocent 
human  being  that  have  been  slaughtered 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  attonpt  to  flee 
from  the  region  of  terror  that  exists  in 
that  comer  of  the  world — we  realize 
xaan  and  more  the  valiant  and  heroic 
role  of  the  Vietnam  soldier.  It  is  in  this 
spirit — the  spirit  imder  wliich  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  proclaim  April  26, 1981,  our 
natimial  dt^  of  recognition  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war  era — that  I  would 
like  to  review  Mr.  Pauken's  military 
service. 

Mr.  Pauken  is  a  member  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  because  he  is  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  When  many  of  his 
peers  fled  the  United  States,  avoided 
their  responsibility  in  some  other  way, 
or  even  chose  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
what  was  often  violent  opposition  to  our 
defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Mr.  Pauken 
volunteered  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  lifarch 
of  1987,  and  served  his  country  hmiorably 
and  well.  He  was  in  Army  training 
schools  and  Vietnamese  language  school 
throughout  the  rest  of  1967  and  all  of 
1968.  In  January  of  1969,  Mr.  Pauken 
went  to  Vietnam  as  a  lieutenant  and  was 
init'aUy  assigned  in  the  Delta  Region 
where  he  was  a  province  intelligence  of- 
ficer. H<s  principal  work  included  re- 
ports of  the  Vietcong/North  '^^etnamese 
strategy  toward  religious  groups  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Research  and  Analysis 
in  Siagon  where  he  wrote  a  number  of 
additional  studies,  including  (me  on 
Truong  Ching's  theory  of  revolutionary 
warfare  and  papers  dealing  with  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Nmlh  Vietna- 
mese and  the  Vietcong. 

For  his  service  to  liis  country  and  fw 
his  service  on  t)ehalf  of  the  survival  of  a 
free  South  Vietnam,  Tom  Pauken  was 
presented  with  the  Joint  Service  Com- 
mendation Medal,  the  citation  of  which 
states  that  his — 

Analysis  nrovlded  the  Ck>mmander,  United 
States  MUltary  Assistance  Command.  Viet- 
nam, the  United  Stetes  Embassy,  and  other 
agencies  through  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity with  Intelligence  Information  of  great 
value  In  the  counterlnsurgency  effort  In 
Vietnam. 

Tom  Pauken's  military  record  is  with- 
out blemish.  In  fact,  be  served  his  coun- 
try and  the  cause  of  liberty  during  a  very 
d'JBcult  period  with  honor,  distinction, 
and  dedication. 

lAr.  President,  Tom  Pauken  is  an  ideal 
candidate  for  Director  of  ACTION.  He 
represents  wh*t  k  good  about  *mer- 
ica:  The  willingness  to  sacrifice  so 
that  others  might  live  and  prosper 
in  a  free  society;  the  heartfelt  desire  to 


vcdunteer  in  community  activities  with- 
out remuneration  and  without  public 
recogniti(m;  and,  a  personal  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  family,  neighbor,  com- 
munity, and  country. 

lliere  simply  are  no  better  quallflca- 
tions  for  a  nominee  to  direct  ACTION — 
this  Government's  vidunteer  agency. 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  oppose  Mr. 
Pauken's  nomination  because  his  service 
to  our  country  during  the  \^etnam  war 
was  too  distinguished  and  too  meritori- 
ous. The  concern  that  many  of  them 
raise  is  that  Mr.  Paukoi's  short  stint  in 
a  low-level  military  intelligence  will  give 
the  perception  or  even  lend  credmce  to 
the  claims  of  some  abroad  that  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  being  used  for  in- 
tdligence  purposes,  therdsy  endangering 
the  corpsmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rbcoro  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  Senator  Richard 
LuGAR.  The  article  amieared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  Friday,  April  24, 
1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

IirmxicEMCS   Bsoccaoowii  No  D>racr 
(By  RicHsaD  O.  Lncaa) 

The  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken  to  be 
director  of  the  ACTION  agency  has  raised 
deep  Uaues  whoUy  unconnected  with  either 
Mr.  Pauken's  competence  or  ACTION'S  mis- 
sion. To  date,  no  one  has  seriously  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Pauken's  ablUtles  or  his  com- 
petence to  head  ACTION,  no  one  has  seri- 
ously questioned  the  future  direction  of 
ACTION  and  Ite  program.  What  has  been 
questioned  Is  whether  Mr.  Pauken's  brief  In- 
volvement In  mUltary  IntelUgenoe  while 
serving  in  Vietnam  In  the  ISflOs  renders  talm 
unfit  to  serve  as  ACTION  director. 

That  Mr.  Pauken's  InteUlgence  service 
should  be  brought  forward  as  a  defoct  In  his 
record,  rather  than  as  an  advantage,  speaks 
vohmies  about  the  regard  with  which  intel- 
ligence work  Is  held  In  some  quarters.  There 
are  sUU  those  In  this  country  who,  while 
professing  the  general  Importance  of  Intel- 
ligence capabUltles,  spare  no  opportunity  to 
denigrate  those  who  engage  In  this  work. 


A  first-rate  IntelUgenoe  oapabmty  would  be 
ImpcBtant  to  the  United  States  even  If  this 
were  not  a  dangerous  world.  The  goal  ol  In- 
telUgenoe after  aU.  U  Intelligent  derisions, 
and  aU  branches  and  all  agcnctea  of  gorcm- 
ment  require  current,  reliable  Information  In 
order  to  perform  weU.  LeglaUtors  gather  "In- 
telligence" In  tbe  course  of  making  dectslotis 
on  major  Issues  of  legislative  Importanoe.  Al- 
though InteUlgence  work  has  certainly 
unique  characteristics.  Ita  function  is  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  for  Informed  decisions  and  in 
this  regard  Is  not  different  In  nature  than 
research  and  analysis  which  Is  necessary  for 
any  decision  In  tbe  public  or  private  sector. 

The  fact  that  the  world  Is  a  dangerous 
place,  however,  makes  a  strong  intdUgenoe 
capability  absolutely  vital  to  the  UUted 
States.  In^MTtant  pcAley  dertatntis  depend 
upon  accurate  information  about  the  capa- 
bUltlee  and  mtentloos  of  other  nations.  Any 
nation  irtilch  proceeded  without  such  Infor- 
mation would  run  far  graver  risks  than  need 
be  the  case.  The  American  government  would 
not  adequately  represent  the  Intereste  ofthe 
American  people  If  It  did  not  make  atroog 
efforte  to  collect  and  to  analyse  such 
Information. 

It  wUl  be  aald one  Is  dlaparagUig 

IntelUgenoe ,  but  only  the  wtodom  of 

InteUlgence    people    to    hOld    cer- 
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(■IB  MOtttlv*  fOTtnuiMiit  poBta.  It  U  nOd,  for 
•nuoapl*.  Uwt  AmarloA's  oMMnents  will  mls- 
UM  Mr.  Paukan's  background  for  their  own 
purpoBM.  lb*  fact  ia  itaac  our  opponenU  wUl 
mlaoM  whatavar  the;  please,  as  they  have 
damoastratail  again  and  again. 

It  would  tw  a  grave  error  for  the  Onlted 
Stataa  to  baaa  Ita  poUdea  upon  the  mlorep- 
reaentatloM  of  othera.  Should  we  prohlolt 
Anurlcan  finaa  from  investigating  abroad  be- 
cauae  othera  claim  toat  they  are  agenta  of 
American  Imperialism?  Should  we  cease  to 
aun>ort  Israel  because  others  say  that  Israel 
la  guilty  of  Zionist  racism?  Should  we  sup- 
poaa  that  erery  nation  that  calls  itself  a 
"democratic  people's  republic"  is  democratic 
repuUlcan  and  popular? 

We  cannot  and  should  not  eatabllah  our 
politics  upon  the  basis  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  thoaa  who  wish  the  United  States  111. 
To  do  so  dlq>lays  a  dangerous  conceptual 
confusion  and  a  lack  of  national  self-confi- 
dence unworthy  of  our  great  Ideals  and 
traditions. 


We  must  ask  ourselves:  is  a  strong  Intelli- 
gence capability  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  expansion  of  freedom?  And  If,  as  Is 
surely  the  case,  the  answer  Is  afflrmaUve.  we 
ought  to  give  due  credit  to  those  who  per- 
fonn  this  work  with  competence  and  often 
great  risk.  It  simply  will  not  do  to  cast  asper- 
sions and  heap  Innuendoe  upon  Americans 
who  are  performing  a  vital  service  to  the  na- 
tion. To  do  so  Is  both  destructive  and  un- 
wise. 

My  own  view  Is  simple  to  state.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  intelligence  background  (or, 
for  that  matter,  a  military  background) 
ought  to  disqualify  anyone  from  any  post  In 
the  government  at  any  time.  Those  who  do 
not  think  that  men  with  Intelligence  back- 
grounds ought  to  serve  In  ACTION  or  the 
Peace  Corps  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  American  people  chose  last  November  a 
former  CIA  head  as  their  vice  president  and 
that  he  la  currently  serving  with  great  dis- 
tinction. Those  who  think  that  men  with 
mlUtary  backgrounds  ought  not  to  serve  in 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  or  as  secretary  of 
state  would  do  well  to  remember  the  many 
American  presidents,  beginning  with  Oen. 
Washington,  who  have  served  this  coimtry 
with  great  dlsUnctlon. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  people  like  Tom 
Paoken  U  thinly  veUed  hostUlty  to  those 
who  serve  in  lnteUlp«nce  and  military  func- 
tions. The  sooner  the  coxmtry  moves  beyond 
the  aberration  of  this  hostility  and  restores 
professions  vital  to  our  national  security  to 
*■  place  of  honor,  the  better. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
other  things,  the  article  states: 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  for  the  United 
^***«  to  baae  its  policies  upon  the  mls- 
repreaentations  of  otheta.  Should  we  prohibit 
American  firms  from  Investing  abroad  be- 
cause otheta  claim  that  they  are  agents  of 
American  imperialism?  Should  we  cease  to 
support  Tara«i  because  others  say  that  Israel 
U  guUty  of  Zionist  racism?  Should  we  sup- 
***"*  "***  •'WT  nation  that  calls  Itself  a 
"Democratic  People's  BepubUc  U  democraUc. 
repabllcan,  and  popular?" 

We  cannot  and  should  not  esUbllsh  our 
policies  upon  the  basis  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  those  who  wish  the  United  States 
ill.  To  do  so  displays  a  dan<'e>ous  conceptual 
oMfuaion  and  a  lack  of  naOonal  self-con- 
fldenoe  unworthy  of  our  great  ideals  and 
traditioaa. 

I  would  add  the  f(«owln«  remarks  to 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
innlana. 

«'*^  tf  it  1«  terrorism  and  terrorists 
-E:.r^*"'f  oPDonents  are  concerned 
Mout.  It  U  clev  that  these  forces  do  not 
need  excuse*  to  threaten.  Udnap.  Injure 


or  even  kill  Americans  working  and 
traveling  abroad.  Mr.  Pauken's  appoint- 
ment will  not  prevent  or  foster  their  ex- 
treme activities. 

Sec(Hid.  those  natlois  that  are  tnily 
Interested  In  acc^tlng  American  volun- 
teers and  assistance  will  take  us — and 
that  includes  Mr.  Pauken — at  our  word 
when  we  say  that  we  will  not  use  Peace 
Corps  volimteers  as  Intelligence  agents. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  we  con- 
sider the  kind  of  message  we  will  be 
sending  the  worid,  and  particularly 
potential  terrorists  and  adversaries.  If 
we  fall  to  confirm  Tom  Pauken.  We  will 
be  saying  to  them — your  fabricated 
claims  and  threats  have  bad  a  direct  In- 
fluence on  the  advise  and  consent  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  n.8.  Senate.  Ironi- 
cally, if  Mr.  Pauken  is  denied  the 
ACTION  post,  those  making  accusations 
and  threats  involving  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers would  be  encouraged,  not  discour- 
aged. 

Our  Vietnam  vets  should  not  now  be 
imiustly  handicapped  by  arti*'clal  bar- 
riers that  some  would  have  us  place  on 
them  as  a  result  of  their  military  service. 
And  let  us  make  no  doubt  about  It — 
that  is  exactly  what  has  been  proposed 
by  those  who  use  Mr.  Pauken's  dlstln- 
giilshed  military  background  as  a  basis 
for  denying  him  this  Presidential  ap- 
pointment to  high  public  office  or  as  a 
basts  for  splitting  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  is  a  purist  noti(»i 
to  the  basic  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken's 
appointment;  that  is.  it  is  suggested  that 
the  mere  perception  of  an  intelligence 
connection  by  host  coimtries  creates  an 
unsafe  environment  feu*  Peace  Corjw 
volunteers.  Yet.  if  we  were  to  accept  this 
argimient  at  face  value  and  act  upon  it. 
those  who  purport  to  be  protecting  the 
safety  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  the 
IntesTlty  of  the  program  would  actually 
be  the  cause  for  its  demise. 

For  Instance,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Peace  Corps  country  dlirctors 
meet  with  and  report  to  the  respective 
AmbassadcH'  on  a  regular  basis.  Our 
Ambassadors  are  certainly  not  restricted 
from  communicating  all  they  know,  in- 
cluding their  communications  with 
Peace  Corps  country  direct^?,  to  the  ap- 
propriate intelligence  agencies.  Do-w  this 
represent  a  perception  of  an  intelligence 
connection  that  threatens  the  safety  of 
Peace  Corps  vo'unteers?  If  so,  what 
should  we  do  about  it? 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Peace  Corps  uses  the  State  Department's 
cable  system  when  communicating  iram 
the  host  coimtry  to  the  Washington 
Peace  Corpi  office.  These  cables  use 
classifications  developed  by  the  State 
Dspartment.  Indeed,  Secretary  of  State, 
Alexander  Haig's  name  is  printed  and 
appears  on  each  cable.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  State  Department— which  has 
its  own  Intelligence  gathering  bureau 
(the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search)—is  using  the  Peace  Corps  for 
intelligence  purposes?  Surely,  if  we  ac- 
cept the  so-called  perception  argu- 
ment, then  this  is  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion. But.  of  course  such  arguments  are 
not  credible — just  as  the  opposition  to 


Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  on  military 
intelligence  grounds.  Is  not  credible. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  recent  Washington  Star  edito- 
rial, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

Uhere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Waahington  Star,  Apr.  32,  1081] 
THi  ACTION  Noi 


The  credentials  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken, 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  AC- 
TION, seem  at  first  glance  to  be  well  suited 
to  the  job:  experience  on  Capitol  HIU.  ■erv- 
ice  on  tlie  National  Advlaory  OouncU  on 
Vocational  Education,  memberalilp  on  the 
Opportunities  Industrialisation  Center 
board  In  Dallas. 

But.  wait.  litr.  Pauken  was  an  Army  offi- 
cer— an  Army  officer  who  served  In  Vietnam 
and  whose  military  specialty  was  intelli- 
gence. And  ACTION  la  the  parent  agency 
for  the  Peace  Corps.  That  combination  has 
generated  a  fierce  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken, 
although  his  nomination  lias  been  approved 
by  both  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  A  floor  vote  could  come 
next  week. 

There  are  two  layers  to  what  has  become, 
both  publicly  and  behind  the  scenes,  a  bit- 
ter dispute.  There  Is  the  fear  that  the  Peace 
Corps  could  be  compromised  by  having  as 
Its  bead  a  person  with  an  Intelligence  back- 
ground. There  Is  no  statutory  restriction, 
but  It  has  been  a  longtime  Peace  Corps  reg- 
ulation that  no  person  who  has  served  in 
the  CIA  or  the  Intelligence  field  generally 
could  be  accepted  as  a  corpstnan  wlttiln 
10  years  of  having  so  served.  The  concern  Is 
legitimate,  and  has  guided  the  Peace  Corps 
s!n;»  It  was  established  under  President 
Kennedy:  There  must  be  not  even  a  tenu- 
ous connection  between  Peace  Corps  activi- 
ties and  U.S.  intelligence-gathering  activi- 
ties. 

A  legitimate  concern,  however,  in  the 
Pauken  nomination  seems  to  have  bean 
raise!  to  a  level  of  absolutlam,  notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Pauken  is  a  presidential 
nominee  and  not  a  Peace  Corps  applicant. 
Beyond  that,  the  opposition  to  the  former 
lieutenant's  nomination  has  taken  on  a 
rancor  that  suggests  rather  more  than  the 
principle  of  separation  between  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Pauken  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  1967, 
a  period  when  a  conspicuous  portion  of  his 
generation  resisted  military  service.  When 
he  was  commissioned  a  year  later  he  was  aa- 
slrned  to  military  Intelligence,  a  field  which 
spans  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  but 
which.  In  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the 
Vietnam  years,  was  freighted  with  dark  con- 
notations of  spying  and  worse.  That  conno- 
tation Is  excessive,  but  it  has  generated  most 
of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken. 

Mr.  Pauken  was  grilled  by  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston at  the  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conmilttee.  The  word  "co- 
vert" was  the  prime  spice  In  tliat  stew.  But 
Mr.  Pauken  repeatedly  testified  that  his  1968 
Vietnam  service  Involved  l>aslc  military  in- 
telligence work — from  operational  order-of- 
battle  analysis  to  broader  studies  involving 
the  relationship  between  the  North  Vietna- 
mese and  the  Viet  Cong.  Senator  Cranston's 
persistent  scratching  at  Mr.  Pauken's  service 
In  Vietnam  finally  led  the  nominee  to  say, 
"Senator,  I  must  say  that  it  Is  extremely 
Ironic  .  .  .  that  someone  with  a  miutary 
background  does  not  have  a  distinction 
made  for  him  versus  someone  with  a  pro- 
fessional intelllgsijce  background  ...  I 
have  no  apologies  for  my  service  there  (tn 
Vietnam)  ...  I  really  think  that  this  la  an 
Important    distinction    that    needa    to    t>e 
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Mr.  Paukan  Is  right.  Hfe  left  aetlv*  duty  in 
1969,  willed  mora  than  covers  the  agency  lU- 
yaar-oonnactlon  regulation.  It  atrlkaa  us  as 
strained  to  think  that  a  stmt  in  mlUtary  in- 
talllgance  could  be  oonstruad  aa  vloutiiig 
the  traditional  separation  of  the  Peace  CXirpa 
and  intaUlgence-gatharlng. 

The  tons  of  th«  opposition  to  his  nomlna- 
Uon  has  a  taint  of  soldler-baltlng  to  it — of 
stereotyping  that  does  a  AHmrrtr*  to  the 
man  and  women  who  hooovably  served  their 
nation  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  editor- 
ial entitled  "The  ACTK>N  Nominee 
closes  by  sajrlng  that: 

It  strikes  us  as  strained  to  think  that  a 
■tint  in  military  intelligence  could  be  con- 
strued aa  violating  the  traditional  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  and  intelUgenca 
gathering. 

The  editorial  continues: 

The  tone  of  ths  opposition  to  (Mr.  Pau- 
ken's) nomination  has  a  taint  of  soldler- 
baltlng  to  it — of  stereotyping  that  does  a 
dlaservlce  to  the  men  and  women  who  hon- 
orably served  their  nation  during  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  you  will 
agree  that  Tom  Pauken  Is  truly  an  out- 
standing selection  for  Director  of  AC- 
TION. I  urge  us  to  move  ahead  with  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  stiggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESmZNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tho  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  Inform  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  the  time  of  the  Scaiator  from  Utah 
haa  expired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  will  the  Senator  require? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  wish  to  yield 
time? 

Mr.  BRADUEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  that  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Yes. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  Tom 
Pauken  to  be  Director  of  ACTION.  I 
have  met  with  Mi.  Pauken  and  I  have 
reviewed  his  qualifications  thoroughly. 
I  find  him  eminently  qualified  to  serve 
In  this  Important  post. 

Throughout  his  career,  Tom  Pauken 
has  displayed  consistent  dedlcatim  to 
his  duties  and  forthright  loyalty  to  our 
coimtry. 

The  fact  that  Tom  served  as  an  intel- 
ligence officer  in  Vietnam  In  1969  has 
apparently  stirred  up  quite  a  bit  of  con- 
troversy. Tom  Pauken  volunteered  for 
service  in  Vietnam  at  a  time  when  many 
others  chose  to  pursue  different  courses. 
The  antiwar  movement  In  this  country 


was  rapidly  gaining  momentum  at  that 
time.  While  the  protesters  were  actively 
demonstrating  against  the  war,  young 
men  like  Tom  Pauken  were  worldng 
Within  the  system  to  bring  an  honorable 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  conflict — and 
they  did  this  knowing  that  they  may  be 
putting  their  life  on  the  line  for  their 
country. 

Duztog  this  period,  this  Senator  and 
many  ottier  POW's  were  praying  for  a 
Just  peace.  From  a  personal  standpoini;, 
I  fed  that  we  owe  each  and  every  young 
man  who,  like  Tom  Pauken.  willingly 
gambled  with  his  life  because  he  believed 
in  the  honor  and  purpose  of  our  partici- 
pation in  that  w&r. 

Mr.  President,  Tom  Pauken's  oppo- 
nents argue  that  because  of  his  service  as 
an  Army  Intdllgence  offlco'.  his  service 
as  ACTION  Director  could— at  some 
future  time— jecvardlze  the  safety  of 
Peace  Corps  volimteers. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  an  autonomous  agency  within  AC- 
TION. The  Peace  Corps  Director,  whom 
we  will  confirm  later  today,  will  report 
directly  to  the  President.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  internal  directive  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  which  prohibits  those 
who  have  served  in  an  intelligence  capac- 
ity, any  time  10  years  prior  to  their  selec- 
tkm,  from  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
But,  tbe  fact  is.  Tom  Pauken  has  been 
nominated  to  serve  as  Director  of  AC- 
TION, not  the  Peace  Corps. 

Opponents  argue  further  that,  some- 
where down  the  line,  a  terrorist  might 
kidnap  a  Peace  Corps  worker  and  claim 
that,  because  of  Mr.  Pauken's  previous 
intelligence  connection,  the  Peace  Corps 
is  a  front  for  the  CIA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  learning  a  lot 
about  terr(»-istB  in  connection  with  my 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Security  and 
Terrorism  Subcommittee.  Terrorists  do 
not  operate  within  reason.  In  fact,  they 
specialize  in  atrocities  and  make  totally 
imreasonable  charges  and  demands.  The 
day  we  begin  to  base  our  decisions  on 
what  a  terrorist  may  or  may  not  do  in  a 
hypothetical  situation  is.  indeed,  a  black 
day  tor  this  body  and  our  Nation. 

I  shall  vote  with  pleasure  to  confirm 
the  President's  choice  for  this  impor- 
tant position,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pauken, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  yielding  their 
time.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  "niomas  Pauken  is  an 
able,  talented,  and  intelligent  man  who 
might  serve  our  Government  in  any  one 
of  many  important  positions.  But  I  have 
major  reservations  about  one  of  those 
Important  positions.  In  particular.  I  have 
reservations  about  his  nomination  to  be 
Director  of  ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken  served 
his  coimtry  as  an  intelligence  officer  in 
Vietnam  and  for  that  service  I  respect 
him.  However,  there  is  a  risk  that  his  in- 
telligence experience  in  Vietnam  may 
jeopardize  the  credibility  of  the  Peace 
Onrps  overseas  if  he  became  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps'  parent  agency.  Mr. 
President,  the  concern  I  have  about  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Pauken  to  this  post 
represents  a  unique  situation  and  would 


not  apply  to  his  service  in  any  other  i 
pacity  in  our  Government. 

csuice  IbS  creation  ZO  years  ago,  the 
Peace  Corps,  through  Republicans  and 
Democratic  administrations,  has  wisely 
maintained  a  policy  of  complete  separa- 
tion from  the  intelligence  community 
and— the  Peace  Corps' — activities.  In- 
dividuals with  intelligence  backgrounds 
have  been  disqtiallfled  from  serving  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  staff' mon- 
bers. 

By  pursuing  these  policies,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  protected  the  integrity  at  the 
program  and  the  lives  of  American  vol- 
imteers. It  insulates  the  program  from 
charges  by  hostile  governments  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  an  arm  of  the  UJS.  In- 
telligence. To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  it  has  already  been  submitted 
for  the  Record,  but  I  again  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  outstanding  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star 
by  John  DeUmbach,  the  tonntt  head  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  Ford  administra- 
tion. I  think  it  succinctly  and  eloquoitly 
states  this  case  and  the  reasons  for  this 
separation. 

During  1968,  Mr.  Pauken  received  6 
months  of  intdligence  training  at  Fort 
Holablrd,  Md.,  the  Army  Intelligence 
School.  From  January  to  August  1969,  he 
was  chief  of  an  army  intelligence  team 
operating  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  Subse- 
quently, he  served  as  a  senior  analyst  in 
Saigon  in  the  Office  of  Strategic  Re- 
search and  Analysis  imtil  assigned  to  a 
Reserve  unit  in  December  1969. 

Peace  Corps  policy  exempts  all  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  intelligence 
activity  within  the  past  10  years  from 
eligibility  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
Some  will  argue  that  under  this  rule, 
Mr.  Pauken  would  not  be  disqualified 
from  service  as  a  Peace  Corps  volimteer. 
since  he  was  assigned  to  reserve  status  in 
1969.  and  therefore  should  not  be  objec- 
tionable as  Director  of  ACTION,  The 
point  has  also  been  raised  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Pauken  that,  as  Director  of  ACTION, 
he  would  have  no  contotd  over  Peace 
Corps  policy  and  its  budget. 

But.  according  to  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  Peace  Corps  looks  beyond  the 
10-year  bar  for  other  circumstances  that 
might  injure  the  credibility  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  for  example,  an  individual  would 
be  rejected  if  his  or  her  intelligence  back- 
groimd  were  particularly  extensive  or  in- 
volved covert  activities.  Since  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACTION  is  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor's nominal  boss,  and  the  association  is 
highly  visible.  I  believe  it  is  appropriate 
to  look  beyond  the  10-year  bar.  Although 
the  P«»oe  Corns  '«  autonomous  in  regard 
to  developing  policy  and  a  budget.  AC- 
TION handles  its  recruitment  and  pubUc 
affairs.  As  Director  of  ACTION.  Mr. 
Pauken's  suoervis'on  of  these  suppmrt 
services  would  involve  him  In  the  day-to- 
day affairs  of  the  Peace  Corps.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  cynical  and  susoicious 
foreigner  may  argue  that  Mr.  Paukoi 
might  attempt  to  integrate  spies  into  the 
Peace  Corps  through  his  control  of  re- 
cruitment. 

We.  of  course,  know  that  such  a  sce- 
nario is  impossible  and  that  Mr.  Pauken's 
tenure  as  a  military  Intelligence  ofBcer 
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dow  not  constitute  a  present  day  coo- 
nectioii  with  the  tntelllcencc  community. 
But.  pe<9le  In  eountries  wha«  the  Peace 
OoriM  world  may  not  know  this. 

As  the  dlstlngulBhed  Jimlor  Senator 
fram  ZMaware  has  pointed  out  In  addl- 
tkmal  views  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 

TIM  dtettnctton  tMtwMn  «  cl*UiAn  InUUl- 
gano*  flMwrlat  and  a  mlUtary  tnteiu- 
B«BM  oOmt  la  Dot  dear  to  maAy  of  tb«  na- 
tlona  and  peoplM  among  wbara  the  Peaoa 
Oocpa  la  working. 

Because  of  this  concern.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  not  subpart  Mr.  Pauken*!  nomi- 
nation. But  I  am  rdlered  that  certain 
recent  derdopments  will  mitigate  the 
pc^entlal  problem  for  the  Peace  Oorpe 
poeed  yof  the  amolntment  of  a  former  In- 
tdllgenoe  officer  as  head  of  its  parent 
agency.  First,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Pauken  has  made  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  refrain  frran  any  interven- 
tion In  the  policy  and  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corpa. 

Second,  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Loret  Ruppe  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  after  the  vote 
on  Mr.  Pauken.  I  am  confident  she  will 
be  confirmed,  and.  therefore,  there  will 
be  a  strong,  capable  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor in  place  socm  to  assure  the  independ- 
ence of  that  agency. 

Third.  I  am  somewhat  reassured  by 
the  administraticm's  reafSrmation  of  the 
policy  of  assuring  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  Peace  Corps  fnun  all  intelli- 
gence activity,  including  the  continua- 
tion of  the  10-year  bar. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  aU  the  dilllcul- 
tles  win  be  solved  if  the  Congress  ap- 
proves the  autonomy  legislation  for  the 
Peace  Corps  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cbahsiow)  .  He  will  be  introducing  it  and 
we  shall  be  working  on  it  next  week  and 
in  the  we^s  to  come.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  has  approved  the  legis- 
lation. I  understand  that  the  Senate  will 
take  action  on  it  shortly,  it  is  my  hope, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  If  the  Senate 
had  acted  on  this  legislation  prior  to  this 
nomination,  there  would  be  no  objection. 
Because  of  the  swift  action  on  this  leg- 
islation and  the  essential  soundness  of 
its  amroach.  my  hopes  are  high  for  its 


Ihdeed.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said, 
should  the  Peace  Corps  became  an  inde- 
pendent agency.  I  would  have  no  further 
qualms  about  Mr.  Pauken's  appointmoit. 
Ihdeed.  I  would  be  pleased  to  support  this 
man  who  has  given  loyal  service  to  his 
country.  But  because  the  Peace  Corps 
is  not  presently  an  Independent  agency 
by  law.  I  win  regretfully,  if  required 
be  registering  my  onwaitlon  to  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  the  m-norlty  side? 

The  FRE8IDIMO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  19  minutes  and 
50  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Ux.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  stn- 
cerdy  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  willingness  to 
yMd  time  to  me  from  the  minority  side. 


Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  may 
remember  I  have  taken  this  floor  on 
numerous  occasions  to  express  my  coo- 
cems  ont  the  excesses  of  the  ACTION 
Agency.  While  I  have  bem  heartened  by 
the  successes  <rf  such  programs  as  Foster 
Qrandparents  and  Senior  Companions 
I  have  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  politi- 
cal activism  of  VISTA.  Indeed,  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  accepted,  to  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act,  preventing  Federal  funds 
aiHiroprlated  for  ACTION  from  being 
used  to  lobby  State  or  local  legislatures, 
except  in  certain  ddineated  drcum- 
stanoes. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  focus 
of  the  ACTION  program  be  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  hdplng  individuals  and 
communities  Join  together  to  solve  their 
probtans  and  provide  mutual  suiKwrt. 
The  need  to  generate  volunteerlam  may 
be  stronger  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  and  I  look  to  the  leadership  of 
the  President's  nominee,  Thomas  Pauken, 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  indi- 
cated, Mr.  Pauken  is  a  man  of  fine  cre- 
dentials. His  testimony  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Conunittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  convinced  me 
that  his  Intelligence,  character,  and  abil- 
ity are  precisely  the  qualities  which  will 
be  necessary  to  give  ACTION  the  new 
perspective  it  so  desperately  needs. 

During  VISTA 's  recent  history  it  has 
often  received  mwe  public  attention  for 
its  organising  at  demonstrations,  protests 
and  lobbying  efforts,  than  for  its  activi- 
t*es  in  service  to  this  Nation's  needy. 
These  reports  have  caused  me  serious 
concern  over  the  direction  of  the  agency. 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
cooperating  with  Mr.  Paulcen  to  return 
ACTION  to  a  program  more  lllcely  to 
serve  the  needs  of  this  Nation's  impover- 
ished. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  address  the 
opposition  which  has  been  raised  to  Mr. 
Pauken's  nomination  by  those  who  fear 
his  military  service  will  adversely  affect 
the  Peace  Corps. 

I  believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
this  Congress  to  set  a  precedent  of  deny- 
ing this  appointment  due  to  Mr.  Pauken's 
military  service.  While  this  Congress  un- 
dertalces  the  enormous  task  of  revitaliz- 
ing this  Nation's  military,  we  must  not 
forget  the  importance  of  the  individuals 
who  must  defend  this  coimtry.  tix.  Pau- 
ken served  h's  country  during  one  of  its 
most  difficult  periods  over  10  years  ago. 

I  concur  with  the  findings  of  the  For- 
eign RelatiMis  Committee  that  Mi.  Pau- 
Icen's  service  in  Vietnam  was  in  military 
inteUigence  as  a  part  of  the  MS.  war  ef- 
fort and  at  no  time  did  he  work  for  an 
intelligence  agency. 

Finally  I  concur  with  the  committee's 
assessment  that  as  Director  of  ACTION 
Mr.  Pauken  would  have  virtually  no  in- 
volvement with  the  day-to-day  Peace 
Corps  operations. 

Since  Mr.  Pauken  has  assured  the 
committee  that  he  supports  the  poUcy 
of  keeping  inteUigoice  activities  strictly 
separated  from  Peace  Corps  activities,  I 
would  consider  it  a  great  disservice  to 
Mr.  Pauken,  and  others  who  have,  and 


will,  serve  their  country  to  challenge  him 
for  his  prior  service. 

Again.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Mr.  Pauken  In  getting  ACTION  back  on 
track  to  provide  the  services  to  commu- 
nities irtileh  it  was  designed  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Hw  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  time  iat 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  time.  I  concur  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tht  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clak  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaoit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  c(HisiderabIe  controversy 
over  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Pauken 
as  Director  of  ACmON.  Today,  we  are 
being  asked  to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination.  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  for 
T<Mn  Pauken,  and  I  wish  briefly  to  out- 
line why. 

First,  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Pauken's  prior  military 
service  is  pertinent  to  his  qualifications. 
Lilce  many  others  of  his  generation,  and 
like  me  some  years  earlier,  he  was  as- 
signed to  military  intelligence  after  en- 
listing in  the  U.S.  Army.  Once  he  had 
completed  his  miliary  obligation,  he  left 
the  service  in  1969.  He  was  not  a  profes- 
sional intelligence  officer.  His  military 
service  was  Just  tliat,  and  he  has  since 
worked  in  government,  politics,  and  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  major  difference,  Mr. 
President,  between  someone  whose  mili- 
tary service  was  in  intelligence  and 
someone  who  has  made  a  career  of  in- 
telligence. Let  us  not  Judge  one  in  terms 
of  the  other. 

Just  as  important,  Tom  Pauken's  serv- 
ice ended  12  years  ago,  more  than  enough 
time  to  sanitiiie  tiim  even  by  the  strict 
standards  applied  to  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. The  Peace  Corps  will  not  accept 
any  volunteer  who,  within  a  period  of  10 
years  pricH-  to  his  candidacy,  has  served 
in  any  way  with  U.8.  intelligence  activi- 
ties. This  is  a  sensible  rule,  for  the  Peace 
Corps  cannot  afford  to  have  its  volim- 
teers  Jeopardized  and  its  efforts  tainted 
by  aspersions  and  whispering  campaigns. 
Yet  Mr.  Pauken,  who  is  a  Presidentially- 
appointed  executive  and  not  a  volimteer, 
has  been  away  from  military  intelligence 
for  12  years,  and  not  merely  10. 

I  do  not  wish  to  downplay  the  risk 
faced  by  many  Peace  CorjM  volunteers. 
They  work  toit  the  good  of  humanity  in 
many  places  whov  powerful  forces  have 
vested  interest  in  continued  misery.  They 
challenge  equally  the  status  quo  which 
comforts  some  and  the  myths  of  U.S. 
malevolence  which  nurture  others.  Many 
vcdunteers  have,  therefore,  faced  threats 
to  their  well-t)eing.  and  several  have  paid 
with  their  lives  for  their  dedication. 

These  tlireats  are  real.  They  will  con- 
tinue whether  or  not  Tom  Pauken  is  ap- 
pointed Director  of  ACTION.  Those  who 
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are  motivated  by  hatred,  fear,  or  nver- 
stltion  will  not  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened by  the  aivolntment  of  any  individ- 
ual to  the  position  of  Director  of 
ACTION.  Instead,  they  will  be  strength- 
ened only  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  weak- 
ened, and  weakened  only  as  the  men  and 
women  who  volimteer  for  Peace  Corps 
duties  succeed  in  overcoming  the  bar- 
riers of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  disease,  and 
misery. 

Let  us  remember  what  ACTION  Is  all 
about.  It  is  about  volunteering.  Many  of 
us  have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  volunteer 
activities.  I  cannot  count  the  number  of 
hours  I  have  spent  rais'n^  money  for 
United  Way,  serving  on  park  and  recrea- 
tion boards.  leading  scout  troops  and  so 
on.  Yet,  desidte  my  commitment  to  vol- 
unteering I  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
the  Director  of  ACTiaS,  if  the  argu- 
ments of  some  of  my  colleagues  prevail. 
I,  like  Tom  Pauken,  was  assigned  to  in- 
telligence during  my  Army  years. 

The  issue  before  us  today  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  intelligence  assignments 
of  Tom  Pauken  when  he  served  in  the 
Army.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  Tom 
Pauken  should  be  confirmed  as  the  Di- 
rector of  ACTION  based  on  his  qualifi- 
cations. The  question  we  should  be  con- 
sidering is  this:  Does  Tom  Pauken  have 
the  vision  and  the  leadership  capability 
necessary  to  transform  ACTION  into  an 
agency  with  the  capacity  to  jiromote. 
preserve,  and  protect  citizen  initiative? 

Voluntary  initiative  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  our  democracy.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, indeed,  I  would  say  essential 
for  the  national  government  to  have  an 
agency  whose  primary  mission  is  to  in- 
sure that  volunteering  and  citizen  In- 
volvement can  flourish. 

ACTION  is  not  a  large  agency  in  terms 
of  staff  or  budget.  But  in  terms  of 
the  responsibilities  it  should  assume, 
ACmON  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  our 
Govemmeut. 

Our  Nation  is  going  through  a  period 
of  examination  and  redefinition  of  the 
role  government.  (Currently,  the  size, 
scope,  and  ln«-ensitlvity  of  government, 
especially  the  National  Government,  are 
rcicctffid. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  are  in  the  process 
of  addressing  these  dissatisfactions,  and 
bringing  about  fundamental  changes  in 
Government  policies  and  programs.  As 
we  restructure  programs  to  emphasize 
the  role  of  States  and  local  governments, 
and  as  we  redefine  the  social  goals  of  the 
National  Government  and  the  policies 
necessary  to  achieve  them,  we  will  need 
to  stimulate  alternative  ways  to  meet 
social  needs.  The  role  for  the  voluntary 
sector  in  this  effort  is  immense. 

ACmON  can  fulfill  its  mission  to  en- 
courage citizen  initiative  and  to  build  a 
climate  receptive  to  volunteerlsm  in  a 
niunber  of  ways: 

It  can  bt  an  advocate  for  citizen  in- 
volvement; 

It  can  encourage  the  develonment  of 
effective  and  responsive  i^iilanthropy; 

It  can  rMnind  individuals  that  it  is  not 
only  a  privilege  but  a  responsibility  to 
participate; 

It  can  give  support  to  voluntary  orga- 
nizations through  leadership  training. 


informatlan     exchanges,     and     other 
means; 

It  can  encoivage  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  partnerships  with 
volunteer  groups  so  togetiier  they  can 
address  pressing  social  needs ;  and 

ACTION  can  experiment  with  some 
demonstration  projects,  and  can  stimu- 
late and  fund  basic  research. 

Above  all.  it  is  to  ACTION  and  the 
outreach  of  its  leadership,  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  executive  and  legislative 
branch  of  the  National  Government 
must  look  to  invent  and  guide  public 
policies  to  strengthen  both  voluntarism 
and  volimteerism  in  America. 

As  the  Federal  focal  point  for  volun- 
teering. ACTION  has  a  vast  potential 
that  has  iu>t  yet  been  nurtured.  It  is 
time  for  that  agency  to  build  to  its  suc- 
cesses, leam  from  its  mistakes,  and  be- 
come a  new  and  different  entity,  serving 
an  essential  function  of  promoting  and 
preserving  what  is  basic  to  this  country; 
citizen  Involvement. 

Can  Tom  Pauken  bring  alx)ut  this 
transformation?  As  of  today,  I  have  to 
trust  the  Judgment  of  President  Reagan. 
I  tnist  that  Tom  Pauken  has  the  ability 
and  qualifications.  I  support  this  nomi- 
nation, and  trust  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  22,  regarding  Tom 
Pauicen,  be  inserted  in  full  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRo, 
as  follows: 

The  ACmON  Kokinex 

Th»  credentials  of  Thomas  W.  Pauken. 
President  Reagan's  nominee  to  head  ACTION, 
seem  at  first  glance  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
job;  experience  on  Capitol  Hill,  service  on  the 
National  Advisory  CoimcU  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, membership  on  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  board  In  Dallas. 

But,  wait.  Ur.  Pauken  was  an  Army  offi- 
cer—an  Army  officer  who  served  In  Vietnam 
and  wboM  mUltary  specialty  was  Intelligence. 
And  ACTTON  Is  the  parent  agency  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  That  combination  has  generated 
a  fierce  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken,  although 
hU  nomination  has  been  approved  by  both 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee 
and  the  Porelgn  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  A  floor  vote  could  come  next  week. 

There  are  two  layers  to  what  has  become, 
both  publicly  and  behind  the  scenes,  a  bitter 
dlq>ute.  There  Is  the  fear  that  the  Peace 
Corps  could  be  compromised  by  having  as  Its 
bead  a  person  with  an  Intelligence  back- 
ground. There  Is  no  statutory  restriction,  but 
It  has  been  a  longtime  Peace  Corps  regulation 
that  no  person  who  has  served  In  the  CIA  or 
the  InteUigence  field  generally  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  oorpsman  within  10  years  of  hav- 
ing so  served.  The  concern  Is  legitimate,  and 
has  guided  the  Peace  Corps  since  it  was 
established  under  President  Kennedy:  There 
mtut  be  not  even  a  tenuous  connection  be- 
tween Peace  Corps  activities  and  n.S.  IntelU- 
gence-gatberlng  activities. 

A  legitimate  concern,  however,  in  the 
Pauken  nomination  seems  to  have  been 
raised  to  a  level  of  absolutism,  notwithstand- 
ing that  Mr.  Pauken  Is  a  presidential  nomi- 
nee and  not  a  Peace  Ckjrps  applicant.  Beyond 
tltat.  the  opposition  to  the  former  lieuten- 
ant's nomination  has  taken  on  a  rancor  that 
suggests  rather  more  than  the  principle  of 
separation  between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
Intelligence. 

Mr.  Pauken  enlisted  In  the  Army  in  1967,  a 


period  when  a  conspicuous  portion  of  his 
generation  resisted  mUltary  service.  When  he 
was  commlsaloned  a  year  later  be  was  as- 
signed to  mUltary  Intelligence,  a  field  whkdi 
qians  a  wide  spectrum  of  activities  but 
which,  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the 
Vietnam  years,  was  freighted  with  dark  con- 
notations of  spying  and  worse.  That  connota- 
tion Is  excessive,  but  it  has  generated  most  of 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Pauken. 

Mr.  Pauken  was  grlUed  by  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston at  the  ooofinnatlon  hearing  before  the 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee.  The  word  "co- 
vert" was  the  prime  spice  In  that  stew.  But 
Mr.  Pauken  repeatedly  testified  that  his  1968 
Vietnam  service  Involved  basic  military  in- 
telligence work — from  operational  order-of- 
battle  analysis  to  broader  studies  Involving 
the  relationship  between  the  North  Vlelnttm- 
ese  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Senator  Cranston's 
persistent  scratching  at  Mr.  Pauken's  service 
in  Vleti>ame  finally  led  the  nominee  to  say, 
"Senator,  I  must  say  that  It  Is  extremely 
Ironic  .  .  .  that  someone  with  a  mUltary 
backgroimd  does  not  have  a  distinction  made 
for  him  versus  someone  with  a  professional 
InteUigence  background  ...  I  have  no  apol- 
ogies for  my  service  there  (in  Vietnam)  .  .  . 
I  reaUy  think  that  this  is  an  Important  dis- 
tinction that  needs  to  be  made.** 

Mr.  Pauken  Is  right.  He  left  active  duty  In 
1969,  which  more  than  covers  the  agency  10- 
year-connectlon  regulation.  It  strikes  us  as 
strained  to  think  that  a  stint  In  military  In- 
telligence could  be  construed  as  violating 
the  traditional  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  Intelligence-gathering. 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  to  his  nomina- 
tion has  a  taint  of  soldler-baltlng  to  It — of 
stereotyping  that  does  a  disservice  to  the  men 
and  women  who  honorably  served  their  na- 
tion during  the  Vietnam  era. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  Tom 
Pauken  is  an  able  man.  well  qualified  to 
serve  as  Director  of  ACTICMJ,  the  pri- 
mary Federal  agency  charged  with  ad- 
ministering volunteer  service  programs. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  dis- 
qualify Mr.  Pauken  from  this  t>o<ltion  of 
Government  service  because  of  his  prior 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  U.S.  military  during  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 

B4r.  PaulECU  volunteered  to  serve  his 
coimtry  in  what  was  then  considered  to 
be  an  unpopular  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
As  nart  of  his  military  assignment.  Mr. 
Pauken  served  in  an  intelligence-related 
position,  a  job  assigned  him  because  of 
his  outstandincT  capabilities.  To  my 
knowledge.  Mr.  Pauken  served  his  coun- 
try well  in  that  capacity. 

But  today,  some  would  penalize  Mr. 
Pauken  for  volunteering  to  serve  his 
country  in  wartime,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  military  saw  fit  to  assign  Mr.  Pauken 
to  a  job  that  was  intelligence  related. 

How  can  they  do  so  in  good  conscience? 
I  recall  that  while  Mr.  Pauken  was  serv- 
ing his  country  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Pauken's 
predecessor  at  ACTION  was  an  antiwar 
protestor  in  the  United  States.  Was  Mr. 
Pauken's  predecessor  penalized  because 
he  was  a  well-known  antiwar  activist? 
To  mv  knowledge  he  was  not.  What  sort 
of  douWe  standard  do  we  have  here, 
when  Mr.  Pauken  Is  chastised  becaa«-e  he 
chose  to  serve  his  countrv  in  an  impopu- 
lar  war  and  carried  out  the  duties  as- 
signed him? 

Those  who  criticize  Mr.  Pauken's  past 
associaWon  with  inteUigence-related 
work  with  the  military  do  so  out  of  what 
they  claim  is  a  concern  that  the  Peace 
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Oorpt.  which  !■  a  semlautoDomoiu  agency 
under  ACTION,  might  find  Its  volunteers 
In  Jeopardy.  This  Jeopardy  arises,  the 
claim  Is  made,  because  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  suspect  in  some  quarters 
as  being  merely  an  eztenslcm  of  U.8.  in- 
tdllgenoe  activities. 

Tills  claim  was  made  rather  often  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  during  the 
consideration  of  this  nomlnaticoi  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
concemed  that  too  great  an  emphasis 
CO  this  concern  well  might  give  rise  to 
just  the  kind  of  action  that  the  critics 
of  Ifr.  Pauken's  nomination  are  most 
fearful  of.  It  was  as  though  an  open  chal- 
loige  were  being  made  to  anti-U.S.  ter- 
rorists to  take  action.  I  know  that  this  is 
far  from  the  intention  of  the  Pauken 
critics:  nonetheless,  the  effect  is  the 
same.  We  may  have  placed  In  Jeopardy 
the  safety  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers 
simply  by  an  overzealous  dwelling  on  the 
technicalities  of  Peace  Corps  rules  con- 
cerning former  Intelligence  associations. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  way  out  of  the 
alleged  dilemma  posed  by  the  Pauken 
nomination.  Yesterday,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  in  a  tentative  vote. 
sought  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from 
ACTION. 

There  is  an  even  better  solution.  Why 
not  separate  the  Peace  Corps  from  any 
direct  UJB.  Government  aflUlatlon?  That 
way,  the  charge  that  the  Peace  Corps  and 
its  volunteers  may  be  U.8.  intelligence 
operatives  could  be  countered  more  effec- 
tively. 

If  the  Peace  C(»i>s  is  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization, why  not  make  it  truly  volun- 
teer? Separate  the  Peace  Corps  from  the 
Qovemment  completely,  let  it  seek  sup- 
port from  the  pubhc,  or  operate  as  an 
AID  private  volunteer  organization,  like 
so  many  other  groups  do  at  i>resent.  Or  a 
combination  of  these  options  might  be 
considered. 

If  such  action  were  taken,  the  chances 
that  the  Peace  Corps  might  come  under 
attack  as  an  arm  of  U.S.  intelligence 
would  be  lessened;  and  concerns  about 
the  safety  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
could  be  allayed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  aa  For- 
eign Rrlattors  spoit  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  considering  the  Pauken 
nomination.  After  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  an  inordinate  amount  of  de- 
lay, principally  to  deal  with  what  this 
Senator  feels  to  be  the  concerns  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  the  com- 
mittee referred  the  nomination.  In  doing 
so,  it  joined  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  in  recommending  that 
the  Senate  confirm  the  Pauken  nomina- 
tloi. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  on  both  com- 
mittee* in  urging  the  Senate  to  confirm 
this  nomination  today.* 

lir.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pauken  to  be  Director 
of  ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken  is  a  man  of 
good  character,  intelligence.  and 
abUlty — a  man  whom  I  believe  will  wi^ky 
a  fine  ACTION  Director. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  voiced  concern  over  Mr. 
Pauken's  previous  military  intelligence 
experience  and  the  possible  problems  his 


c<»xflrmation  might  create  for  the  safety 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  I  do  not  per- 
sonally believe  his  limited  work  in  low- 
level  intelligence  in  a  combat  area- 
work  which  was  a  military  assignment 
and  undertaken  by  Mr.  Pauken  solely 
to  aid  U.S.  forces — will  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  Peace  Corps  volimteers. 

As  Director  of  ACTION,  lir.  Pauken 
will  have  virtually  no  Involvement  with 
day-to-day  Peace  Corps  operations,  nor 
will  he  dictate  or  influence  Peace  Corps 
policy.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  public 
knowledge  that  the  Peace  Corps  stands 
ready  to  employ  persons  who  have 
worked  for  a  non-CIA  Intelligence 
agency  more  than  10  years  before  their 
appUcatlon.  To  my  knowledge,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  policy  has  hamp- 
ered the  Peace  Corps  in  the  performance 
of  its  basic  function  or  Jeopardized  the 
safety  of  any  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  Mr. 
Pauken's  prior  service  to  his  country  in 
a  time  of  need  should  preclude  him  from 
serving  now  as  Director  of  ACTION. 
Rather,  this  prior  service  should  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  of  Mr.  Pauken's 
dedication  to  his  country  and  leader- 
ship abilities.  I  fully  support  President 
Reagan's  nomination  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Pauken  to  be  Director  of  ACTION,  and 
hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
Join  me  in  supporting  his  conflrmation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  W.  Pauken  to  be  the  Director 
of  ACTION,  and  Loret  M.  Ruppe  to  be 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  For  me, 
and  for  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
central  issue  concerning  these  nomina- 
tions is  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
and  Independence  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program. 

Since  its  inception  20  years  ago.  Peace 
Corps  has  assiduously  kept  to  a  strict 
policy  of  separation  between  it  and  U  S. 
intelligence  agencies.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  has  remained  unchallenged 
throughout  Democratic  and  Republican 
administration's  aUke.  There  is  a  deep 
and  sincere  concern  among  former 
Peace  Corps  volimteers.  staff,  and  Peace 
Corps  supporters  that  any  link,  even  the 
the  percept  on  of  any  link  between  Peace 
Corps  and  intelligence  activ'ties  would 
put  in  Jeopardy  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  5,800  volunteers  overseas. 

It  was  this  CMicem — and  no  other — 
which  caused  the  controversy  surroimd- 
ing  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  to  head 
ACTION,  the  umbrella  agency  in  which 
Peace  Corps  is  presently  located.  Mr. 
Pauken's  military  intelligence  back- 
ground contributed  to  a  fear,  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  our  commit- 
tee, and  in  the  Senate,  that  the  integrity 
of  the  Peace  Corps  program  might  be 
put  at  risk.  Without  impugning  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Pauken  to  serve  as 
ACTION  Director,  our  comm'ttee  sought 
to  weigh  the  relative  benefits  and  risks 
of  his  nomination  to  the  Peace  Corps 
program  overseas. 

In  this  process,  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  during  markup  of 
the  International  Security  and  Dsvelop- 
ment  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (S.  976). 
the  committee,  with  no  negative  votes. 


adopted  S.  1015.  a  blU  which  will  sepa- 
rate Peace  Corps  from  ACTION,  wh,ch 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Cranston 
and  cosponsored  by  myself  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Yesterday  s  action  m  the 
committee,  adopting  S.  1015,  was  a 
strong  show  of  bipartisan  suppm-t  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Should  the  full  Sen- 
ate accept  the  Cranston  bill,  separating 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION,  the  con- 
cerns most  of  us  have  had  with  the 
Pauken  nomination  will  be  obviated. 
When  this  measure  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  its  approval,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  in  giving  it  their 
swift  and  strong  approval. 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of 
Thomas  Pauken's  nomination  as  Director 
of  ACTION.  Mr.  Pauken  is  obviously  a 
man  of  integrity,  Intellieence  and  ability. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who  has 
denied  the  fact  that  Thomas  Pauken  has 
the  personal  and  professional  qualities 
to  serve  at  a  high  level  in  our  Nation's 
Gtovemment. 

What  then  is  the  problem?  Why  has 
Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  become  an  is- 
sue over  which  reasonable  men  can  dis- 
agree? 

According  to  the  dissenters  cm  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee  the  problem 
Is  this:  Thomas  Pauken  was  a  military 
Intelligence  case  officer  during  his  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam.  This  experience,  they 
conclude,  disqualifies  him  from  the  post 
of  ACTION  Director  because  it  violates  a 
long-standing  policy  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
a  branch  of  ACTION,  of  rejecting  any- 
one with  certain  intelligence  back- 
grounds. There,  for  the  dissenters,  the 
matter  ends. 

Now,  I  happen  to  think  that  this  pol- 
icy of  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  serves  to  protect  Peace  Corps 
personnel  abroad  from  allegations  of  spy- 
ing, allegations  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances, in  certain  countries,  could  en- 
danger the  lives  of  those  personnel. 

However,  this  policy  simply  does  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Pauken.  He  was  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agen- 
cy. His  service  with  Army  intelligence 
ended  more  than  10  years  ago.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Pauken  is  not  desirous 
of  a  position  as  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer overseas.  The  post  he  is  seeking. 
Director  of  ACTION,  has  an  extremely 
limited  role  with  respect  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  will  not  direct  Peace  Corps 
policy,  nor  will  he  be  more  than  nomin- 
ally Involved  with  the  dally  operations  of 
that  organization. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  we  are 
struggling  with  today  is  one  of  appear- 
ances. Those  who  oppose  Mr.  Pauken's 
nomination  argue  that  his  association 
with  intelligence  activities  will  give  cre- 
dence to  the  fam'l'ar  Soviet  propa- 
ganda charges  that  the  Peace  Corps  is 
nothing  but  a  CIA  front.  Those  charges 
were  specious  in  1961  and  they  are  spe- 
cious in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  hand- 
cuff ourselves?  Why  should  we  denv  the 
President  the  man  he  wants  simply  be- 
cause the  Soviets  continue  to  lie  and  will 
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continue  to  lie  regardless  of  who  oc- 
cupies the  post  of  ACTION  Director? 

We  do  not  serve  Soiviet  propaganda 
purposes  by  confirming  Blr.  Pauken  to- 
day. But  we  do  serve  Soviet  foreign  p<^cy 
alms  by  denigrating,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, our  Intelligence  agencies  and  their 
employees. 

Mr.  Pauken  has  served  Us  coimtry 
with  distinction  in  the  past  I  am  caa.- 
fldent  that  he  will  so  serve  it  in  the 
future.  I  fxilly  endorse  his  nomlnatlMi 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
Pauken  to  serve  as  Director  of  ACTION. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  vcdunteer,  I 
am  partlculaiiy  sensitive  to  the  Issues 
raised  l^  Mr.  Pauken's  iMckground  In 
military  Intelligaice.  At  the  outset,  I 
should  make  It  clear  that  I  brieve  Mr. 
Pauken  served  his  country  well  as  a  mili- 
tary Intelligence  officer.  His  service  in 
Vietnam  was  undoubtedly  valuable  ex- 
perience, and  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  had  he  been 
nominated  tor  some  other  position.  How- 
ever, since  Its  inception,  the  Peace  Carpi 
has  had  a  strict  p<dlcy  of  separaticm 
from  any  hint  of  intelligence  actlvltv. 

This  separation  of  the  Peace  C<mt» 
from  intelligence  fimctions  has  been 
scrupulously  honored  in  every  adminis- 
tration since  President  Jcrtm  F.  Kennedy 
first  established  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
reason  for  this  separation  should  be  ob- 
vious. In  CMtler  to  carry  out  its  mission  of 
helping  people  in  developing  nations  aa 
a  people-to-people  basis.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  need  the  trust  of  the  people 
they  work  with.  Peace  Carpi  volunteers 
have  been  remarkaUy  successful  In  es- 
tablishing this  sort  of  relationship  based 
aa.  mutual  support  and  trust  In  the  field. 

My  own  experience  as  a  vcdunteer  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  1966  to 
1968  is  illustrative.  I  served  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  soaa.  after  the  revo- 
lution. The  Peace  Caepa  held  a  unique 
position  in  that  country  as  we  were  able 
to  travel  between  the  so-called  revolu- 
tionary zone  and  the  government-held 
zcHies  unnKdested,  without  any  harass- 
ment from  the  revolutionaries  or  the 
government  forces.  Peace  Corps  vcdun- 
teers  were  able  to  go  about  their  business 
in  spite  of  the  revcdutlon.  In  fact,  befwe 
I  arrived  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  entire  U.S.  mlsslm  in  the  country 
was  asked  to  leave  with  one  exception: 
The  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace  Corps  was 
allowed  to  remain  because  of  the  strong 
sense  by  all  sides  that  the  Peace  Corps 
was  imlaue;  because  it  was  not  associated 
with  U.8.  foreign  policy  considerations. 
There  was  certainly  never  any  hint  that 
anyone  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
thought  any  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were 
spies. 

However.  If  we  accept  this  nomination, 
the  questlcai  of  whether  the  Peace  Corps 
has  an  intelligence  function  will  surelv 
be  raised.  And  for  the  first  time  In  20 
years,  there  will  be  some  connection, 
however  slight,  on  which  to  base  that 
charge. 

We  all  know  that  such  a  charge 
would  be  false,  whether  Mr.  Pauken  is 
ccmflrmed  or  not.  Both  Mr.  Pauken  and 


the  President's  nominee  to  be  Dlreetor 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  Mrs.  Ru]n>e,  have 
categorically  stated  that  the  strict  sepa- 
ration of  the  Peace  Corps  from  Intel- 
ligence activities  will  be  maintained. 
However,  the  truth  Is  not  needed  to  en- 
danger Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
field.  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  credible 
nunw.  The  acceptance  at  this  nomina- 
tion will  provide  that  credibility  to  those 
who  wish  to  harm  American  citizens 
working  in  devekwlng  nations.  If  we  ac- 
cept this  nomination,  we  will  be  doing 
what  every  other  American  administra- 
tion has  cautiously  avoided  doing  for  20 
years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  tills  concept  of  separation  of  Peace 
Corps  from  intelligence  activities  Is  also 
accepted  by  U.S.  Army  regulations. 

Under  section  1-4  e.  of  Army  regu- 
latiois,  former  volunteers  are  iM-ohiblted 
from  entering  military  Intelligence.  This 
Army  regulation  parallels  Peace  Corps 
regulations  prohibiting  anyone  with  in- 
telligence experience  from  serving  as  a 
volunteer  or  staff  member  for  10  years. 

While  there  are  differences  of  oplnim 
on  whether  Mr.  Pauken  would  be  allowed 
to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer 
or  staff  monber  under  current  regula- 
tions, that  is  not  really  the  issue.  The 
issue  Is  whether  his  background  in  intel- 
ligence might  endanger  volunteers  in 
the  field.  I  believe  there  Is  a  possibility 
some  might  attempt  to  tie  the  Peace 
Corps  to  intelligence  functions  and  thus 
endanger  our  volunteers.  This  nomina- 
tion would  unnecessarily  risk  that 
possibility. 

I  should  point  out  that  legislation 
spataond  by  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Cranston,  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee yesterday.  This  legislation,  which 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor,  separates  the 
Peace  Corps  from  ACTION  and  estab- 
lishes it  as  an  independent  Federal  agen- 
cy. If  this  legislation  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President,  there  would  be  no  prob- 
lem with  Mr.  Pauken's  nomination.  But 
as  long  as  the  Peace  Corps  remains  a 
part  of  the  ACTION  agency.  I  must  op- 
pose this  nomination. 

Mr.  Pauken's  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  a  narrow  vote  of  10  to  7.  Sen- 
ator TsoNGAS  and  I,  the  only  two  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  serving  in  the 
Senate,  voted  against  this  nomination 
because  of  our  grave  concern  for  the 
safety  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  the 
field.  This  nomination  is  not  wmth  mud- 
dying the  strict  septu-ation  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  Intelligence  functions,  and  it 
is  not  worth  risldng  the  safety  of  our 
vtdunteers  abroad.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  opposing  this  nomination.* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  question  is.  Will  the 
Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Thomas  W.  Pauken  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  ACTION  agency?  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Idr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  noml- 
ns^ion  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motlan 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  ncminatlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  LORET  M.  RUPPE 
TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  PEACE 
CORPS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIOEU.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomiui- 
tlon  of  Loret  M.  Ruppe,  of  Mifthigan^ 
to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  on 
which  there  shall  be  1  hour  of  debate 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees, with  a  vote  to  occur  thereon  at 
12:15  pjn. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  stated  the  tKMnl- 
nation  of  Loret  M.  Ruppe,  of  Mtrhipm 
to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  now 
designate  control  of  the  time  on  my  be- 
half to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr) . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  supports  the 
nomination  of  Loret  Miller  Ruppe  to  be 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Many  <rf 
us  have  known  Loret  Ruppe  as  the  wife 
of  Philip  E.  Ruppe.  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  11th  District  in  Michigan  f<H-  six 
terms.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
were  all  aware  that  Loret  Riuipe  man- 
aged Philip  Ruppe's  Cimgressional  cam- 
paigns. 

Tliose  who  have  served  in  the  House 
tell  me  that  Congressional  '^»»«p»«e"*"g 
is  almost  a  full-time  job  because  of  the 
2-year  terms,  but  while  serving  as  her 
husband's  campaign  manago*,  Loret 
Ruppe  was  also  responsible  for  raising 
the  Ruppe's  five  daughters.  Any  Senator 
who  thinks  that  is  not  a  major  man- 
agerial responsibility  has  never  been  a 
parent. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  volunteer  or- 
ganization: Peace  Corps  volunteers  serve 
2-year  terms  ^road  assisting  in  projects 
at  the  community  level  which  are  im- 
portant to  develooing  countries.  Mrs. 
Ruppe  has  extensive  experience  as  a 
volunteer.  She  was  very  active  at  the 
community  level  in  Houghton.  Mich.,  as 
a  volunteer  In  the  United  VwoA  and 
hospital  organizations  and  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

While  living  In  Wa^hingttm.  D.C..  Lo- 
ret Ruppe  continued  her  voluntary  serv- 
ice. She  served  in  the  Congressional 
Wives  Club  and  the  Republican  Wives 
Club,  and  as  president  of  the  Ihtema- 
tional  Neighbors  Club. 

More  recently.  Loret  Ruooe  served  as 
Michigan  state  chairperson  of  the 
George  Bush  tar  President  Committee. 
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and  »fter  the  Republics  Pwrty  CWi'«- 
M««>  M  iCehlgan  codudrpenosi  of  the 
RHtna-Bush  Commlttae.  I  need  not  n- 
mtnd  Biy  coUew»«»  th*t  tboee  wwe  vwry 

lUUiMifiil  fft^p^'r^  coordinated  by 
ifln.  Roppe. 

ICr.  Preeldent.  Lowt  RWPeJiM  tormv- 
•M  «st«nitT«ly  ovene«.  She  hijs  vWted 
Tartar.  Cfceece.  Jaiwn.  BncUnd.  K«n- 
yi^Soeco.  Bgypt.  SpMilBh  8^»r».  end 
TtuMnU.  UMl  other  pUces  in  North  and 

iMt  AMea.  Lont  Ruppe  hae  attcsKled 
nmwt—qna  lntematk»al  meetings,  m- 
^^.AiT^  »  Mslan  of  the  United  Nations 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  She  has 
Sana  meaklng  ability  in  Spanish  and 
T^«i«««  and  has  a  hl^  Interest  in  and 
anatttTttjr  to  forelcn  cultures. 

Mr.  Pnaktant.  tt  Is  dear  from  the 
neord  that  Uwet  Ruwe  has  strong  <n^- 
Iftfti**^"^  to  serve  as  Director  of  the 
F^aee  Conia.  But  apart  from  her  fonnal 
qualifleatilans.  I  would  like  to  attempt 
to  cflOTey  to  my  eoUeagues  a  sense  of 
the  flfit*!"^*""  and  commitment  which 
Lorai  Ruppe  has  shown  toward  the  Peace 

CoKpa.  She  has  Impressed  me  and  many 
membos  ai  the  Foreign  Rdatlons  Oom- 
mlttee  with  her  determination  to 
stjcjigthen  and  Improve  the  Peace  Corps 
as  a  unique  institution,  which  in  her 


B».K«Ht«.  »  lylrlt  Wblch  bM  bMB  pMt  of 

Um  Ain«rtc»n  ch»r«cter  »lnce  the  early  d»y« 
of  our  nation.  The  notion  that  led  eAily 
■ettlcn  to  help  one  another  with  ptantlnc 
and  >>«iiiwlliu  and  later  manlf aeted  ItaaU 
In  KoA  peculiar  American  inatltntlona  aa 
bam-r«lalngB  has  now  been  insUtuUonallaad 
In  an  ecency  which  exprewea  this  gentUne 
nelghborUneaa  and  companion  on  a  global 


lir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscokd  a 
speech  which  Loret  Ruppe  gave  at  the 
university  of  Notre  Dame  on  March  25. 
1981.  together  with  her  statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  AprU  28.  These  two  fine  state- 
ments Indicate  very  well  Loret  Ruppe's 
l>lans  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  her  de- 
votion to  m»ir<T<y  the  Corps  better  than 
ever. 

Tltere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  foOows: 

Rtm»w»«  bt  Lour  Mn.LKa  Rurps 

Although  I  bare  long  been  ocnunltted  to 
Tolunteer  serrlce  and  voluntary  action:  and 

Alboogh  I  have  deep  interesta  and  ooD«ems 
about  international  affairs,  particularly  thoae 
Involving  the  Third  World:  and. 

Altboogb  I  have  spent  days  and  nights, 
sines  President  Beagan  asked  me  to  take  this 
Job.  learning  Just  as  much  about  the  Peace 
Gan>s  from  as  many  dUTerent  pe<^le  as  I 
ooold.  I  am  a  newcomer.  To  some  I  am  a 
stranger.  I  faav«  suffered  troux  what  might 
parbapa  ba  called  bonaucraMe  cuKure  abock. 
I  am  only  Tietlnnlng  to  undeiatand  some  of 
tha  govvrnmeBt  )argon  In  which  I  am  tm- 
mened.  I  am  )ust  bexlnnlng  to  figure  out  my 
job  and  am  finding  that,  as  with  many  Joba. 
the  Job  descrlotlon  do^snt  cover  ev«ryttaing. 

In  same  small  ways  (and  I  appreciate  that 
the  analogy  is  not  a  strong  one)  I  am  ezpe- 
rtenotav  aome  of  the  same  feeVings  of  Peace 
Oospa  Volunteers  who.  having  taken  what 
amoonta  to  a  leap  of  faith,  find  themselves 
add  I  awing  a  oonununKy  which  waits  to  bear 
Wbat  tlM  "nrw  person"  has  to  say. 

Let  me  begin  bv  relating  bow  former  vol- 
,  bavlnc  taken  that  leap  of  raltH.  have 


dsacrlbad  the  Paaoa  Oo(i»  •oO.  thalr  own  ax- 
pertenoe. 

Peace  Corps  Is  facing  mc«e  cbaUencas  and 
oonqueiing  more  fears  than  you  ever  tlwught 
possible. 

it  la  struggling  to  undsrstand  your  own 
motives. 

It  U  feeling  Isolated,  tinwanted  and  misun- 
derstood. 

It  is  longing  to  have  someone  to  talk  to  you 
straight,  to  Jump,  and  dance,  and  run.  with- 
out the  unoomprabendlng  looks  of  a  mla- 
undsrstood  people. 

It  to  seeing  hunger,  axkd  watching  wbat 
t.«n't«  to  people  who  don't  have  enough  to 
eat. 

It  la  atruggllng  to  mwnm*"**^^^^  In  a  lan- 
guage that  you  think  youll  nevar  learn. 

It  Is  flndlr^  excitement,  opportunity  for 
inlUatlve,  achievement  and  responsibility. 

It  Is  eating  rtce  everyday  and  learning  to 
Uke  It. 

It  la  being  discouraged  and  angry  with  peo- 
ple for  not  following  sanitary  methods  wtth 
their  children. 

It  ts  deqtlslng  people  and  not  knowing 
why. 

It  ta  loving  people  and  knowing  why. 

It  Is  being  frustrated  by  rigid  systems  and 
not  being  able  to  change  them. 

It  Is  showering  late  at  night  under  the 
shimmering  stars  with  cold  water  from  your 
tank. 

It  Is  leallxlng  at  the  end  of  two  year*  that 
you  have  adjusted  more  than  you  ever 
thought  you  could  and  realising  It's  home. 

^t  Is  knowLng  that  you  will  never  be  the 
same  again. 

These  are  the  words  of  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers who  have  served  over  the  paet  twenty 
years  In  countries  around  the  world.  They 
might  have  been  spoken  by  soooe  of  the  re- 
turned volunteers  here  today.  I  quote  them 
at  the  outset  to  remind  all  of  us  that  the 
most  Important  challenges  that  Peace  Corps 
has  faced,  and  will  continue  to  face  most 
directly  and  most  personally,  are  found  not 
In  gatberlnes  such  as  this,  not  in  Pmce  Corps 
offices  In  Washington,  not  In  the  halls  of 
Congress.  But  rather,  these  words  reflect  the 
dally  challenges  faced  in  bsrrloe  and  fields 
and  villages  around  the  world  by  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  and  the  people  with  whom  they 
live  and  work 

Their  descriptions  of  Peace  Corps  life  viv- 
idly describe  not  only  the  challenges  of  30 
veart  pa^ — but  also  point  to  the  challenges 
o'  *>>e  Ws. 

Their  words  tell  us  that  t^e  bsslc  princi- 
ples upon  which  Peace  Corps  was  founded 
still  ring  true  .  .  .  that  the  goals  of  helping 
others  to  meet  their  own  needs,  and  of  de- 
veloping a  better  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween Americans  and  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries, remain  valid. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  Peace  Corps  prln- 
clplee  remain  sound  and  useful,  the  world  In 
which  Peace  Coi-s  works  is  very  different 
now  from  what  It  was  30  years  ago.  As  we 
celebrate  and  praise  the  service  of  the  nearly 
100.000  Americans  who  have  been  Involved 
In  the  Peace  Corps  as  volunteers  and  staff 
over  the  past  twenty  years,  as  we  reafllrm 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  It  was 
founded,  and  as  we  reflect  on  the  past  by  lis- 
tening to  the  words  of  returned  volunteers, 
we  must  also  look  ahead  to  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  consider  what  has  happened  and 
what  Is  happening  In  the  world  In  which  the 
Peace  CorT>s  works. 

I  ask  that  you  consider  the  following  facts: 

On  the  economic  front : 

Inflation  over  the  pest  30  years  (sccelerated 
In  recent  years  by  the  eneryy  crisis)  has 
reduced  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  nearly  two- 
thirds  and  has  had  disastrous  effects  on  the 
economies  of  other  nations,  especially  the 
poorer  nations  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

At  the  same  time,  developing  countries 
have  become  the  fastest  growing  customers 
of  U.S.  exports,  tripling  their  purchases  slnee 


1073,  and  now  buying  more  than  ona-tblrd 
of  aU  VA.  exports. 

And  converaaly,  developing  nations  eur- 
renUy  supply  ua  with  mora  than  40  paroant 
of  our  Imports. 

On  the  aoeial  front: 

rutaan  hundrad-mllUon  nnor*  paopl*  have 
bean  added  to  the  popuUUon  of  thU  planet 
in  the  past  30  years,  many  of  tham  bom  Into 
Uvea  of  desperation  and  misery;  by  oonaarva- 
tlve  eetimataa,  the  world's  population  wlU 
continue  to  grow  by  mora  than  2  billion  peo- 
ple over  tba  next  30  yaara  and  80  percent  of 
those  people  wlU  Uve  in  the  wocld's  poorest 
ry^tinnm  In  AfTlca  slone,  population  growth 
U  eatlmatad  at  3  percent  a  yaar,  whUs  growth 
in  food  production  U  at  only  3  paroant  a  year. 
This  wUl  result  In  maastv*  starvatlonl  Needs 
for  fuelwood  worldwide  wUl  probably  exceed 
available  suppllea  by  about  M  paroant  before 
the  turn  of  the  oentury  and  aa  many  as  30 
percent  of  an  spadaa  of  life  on  earth  may  be 
Irretrievably  loat  as  their  habltaU  vanish, 
especially  in  tropical  foresU. 

On  the  poUtlcal  front: 

The  developing  nations  now  comprise  76 
percent  of  this  world's  national  governments; 
many  of  these  countries  were  newly  inde- 
pendent when  Peace  Corps  was  created  30 
years  ago.  but  Peace  Corpa  Volunteers  con- 
tinue to  Uve  In  countries  experiencing  the 
transition  from  colonial  status  to  statehood. 

Twenty  years  ago,  few  people  around  the 
world  could  foresee  what  would  happen  in 
Vietnam,  in  Iran,  in  Zimbabwe,  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  Nicaragua. 

In  our  own  country — twenty  years  ago,  a 
charismatic  yovmg  leader  became  the  first 
Roman  CathoUc  and  the  youngest  person 
ever  elected  President  of  this  country.  This 
who,  despite  differences  In  age  and  political 
past  fall,  the  American  people  chose  a  man. 
philosophy.  Is  committed  to  aome  of  the 
same  prLnclplea  to  which  John  Kennedy  was 
committed  ...  A  strong  domestic  economy, 
a  healthy  respect  for  America  at  home  and 
abroad,  a  dedication  to  peace  through 
strength,  and  a  clear  recognition  of  what 
President  Reagan  has  called,  "The  American 
spirit  of  voluntary  service,  of  cooperation,  of 
private  and  community  Initiative:  a  spirit 
that  flows  like  a  deep  and  mighty  river 
through  the  history  of  our  nation." 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  the  steps  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
John  Kennedy  chaUenged  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  wage  peace  by  serving  the  poorest 
of  the  world  Be  asked: 

•'How  many  of  you  are  wlUlng  to  spend  3 
years  in  Africa  or  Latin  America  or  Asia 
working  for  freedom?  ...  On  your  willing- 
ness to  contribute  part  of  your  life  to  this 
country  wlU  depend  the  answer  to  whether 
we  as  a  free  society  can  compete." 

roT  the  past  two  decades,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  have  taken  up 
this  challenge.  And  each  year,  thousands  of 
our  most  talented  and  dedicated  citizens — 
both  young  and  old — leave  families,  friends, 
homes.  Jobs,  opportunities  and  careers,  to 
live  for  two  years  In  Jimgles.  mountains, 
deserts  and  on  islands  smong  the  poorest 
of  the  poor. 

These  volunteers  have  replaced  despair 
with  hope,  hunger  with  agriculttu^l  devel- 
opment, sickness  with  better  health  care  .  .  . 
And  In  doing  so,  have  helped  thoee  who  had 
no  tomorrow  to  develop  a  sense  of  the 
future. 

In  recognition  of  this  dedication  and  eac- 
rlflce,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Peace  Corps' 
aoth  Anniversary,  President  Reagan  stated: 

"Ptor  the  last  twenty  years,  more  than 
eighty-thousand  American  volimteers  have 
fought,  and  often  conquered,  illiteracy, 
hungv.  poverty  and  Ulness  in  more  than 
ninety  countries.  Their  efforts,  dedicated  to 
the  world  peace  through  international  good- 
will, have  done  much  to  replace  fear  and 
mistrust  with  mutual  understanding." 

And  yet,  while  our  Isadars  have  consist- 
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entty  supported  the  Paaoa  Corpa.  and  while 
Amarlea'a  eommitmant  to  what  the  Peace 
Corps  stands  for  lemalns  strong,  times  have 
changed. 

A  term  like  "strong  domestic  economy 
means  somethU^  very  different  than  It  did 
20    years   ago.    It   meana   Ism   government 
q>endlng,  not  more. 

And  terms  such  as  a  "healthy  respect  for 
America  at  home  and  abroad"  and  "peace 
through  strength"  take  on  new  meanings  in 
today's  ever-shrinking.  incraaaHigly  Inter- 
dependent world. 

Tbe  maaaure  of  America's  future  strength 
and  t«spect  will  not  be  Just  In  terms  of  mili- 
tary strength,  as  critical  aa  that  eontinuea 
to  be  for  the  maintananee  of  world  peace. 
As  Pope  John  the  Twenty-Third  aatd.  "In  a 
world  of  constant  weoxt,  there  la  no  peace." 
There  is  a  more  stgnllloant  need  today,  both 
bare  and  abroad,  for  ua  aU  to  mider- 
stand  .  .  .  that  true  peace  Is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  war  .  .  .  but  fieedom  from  starva- 
tion, disease,  tnjusttce,  lUltaracy.  misery  and 
despair. 

So  while,  la  1981.  we  as  a  natloB  are  not 
Involved  In  armed  confUct.  the  vastneas  ct. 
not  just  noverty  but  misery  In  our  world  has 
grown:  ths  S'onamie.  poUtieal.  aocl«l  and 
moral  bonds  that  bind  our  planet  together 
have  in  some  cases  been  cut.  in  others 
tlichtened.  sad  In  others  twisted  aluKHt 
beyond  recognition.  New  alliances  have  been 
formed,  new  threats  of  vlcdent  oonlUct.  have 
emerged,  and  a  new  (or  at  least  magnlfled) 
sense  of  our  global  interdeoendence  has 
found  its  wav  into  our  daUy  lives. 

.  .  .  not  only  at  the  eas  pump  end  in  the 
auto  Industry,  but  In  the  1.3  million  other 
American  mAnufacnirln^  lobe  which  pro- 
duce exports  to  developing  countries. 

.  .  .  not  onlv  on  the  one  out  of  thT«e  acres 
of  American  farmland  which  produce  food 
for  export,  but  in  the  essential  raw  materlsls 
vital  to  our  economy  and  security  which 
must  be  imported. 

In  such  a  world,  profframs  Uke  the  Peace 
Corps,  dedicated  to  development  and  better 
mutual  understandlne,  are  needed  as  never 
before.  However,  U  Peace  Coros  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  help  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
loeo's.   It  too  must  change. 

We  cannot  continue  solely  as  a  govem- 
.ment-SDonsnrpd  prceram.  To  that  end,  we 
must  seize  more  opportunities  to  work  with 
private  organizations  with  similar  goals. 

While  we  continue  primarily  as  a  bilateral 
proimun.  we  must  seek  ways  to  work  more 
cffectlvelv  with  multilateral  organl7»ttons. 

Peace  Corps  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
be  lust  a  3-vear  program  princlpallv  com- 
prised of  recent  college  graduates.  We  must 
seek  appropriate  ways  for  volunteers  to 
serve  for  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time; 
we  must  look  ahead  and  tap  the  vast  ex- 
perience and  talents  of  our  growing  older 
population,  many  of  whom  seek  opportuni- 
ties to  remalh  youn«  at  heart  and  to  s»rve. 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  ehould  continue 
to  serve  In  as  many  intereeted  countries  as 
possible,  and  diould  be  "wac^lne  peare"  in 
the  vast  areas  of  the  lUrd  World  where 
they  do  not  serve  now  ...  in  such  places 
as  Uganda,  Bangladesh,  Moeambtque,  Pak- 
istan, and  Bityot. 

We,  as  a  nation,  must  better  recognize  the 
experience  of  Peace  Corps  Volrnteers  who 
have  worked  at  the  grass  roots  with  the  poor 
of  oUier  ns.tlo>ns.  Having  partlcipaited  In 
what  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
unique  graduate  studies  programa.  Peace 
Corps  Volunteers  represent  one  of  ttie  moat 
valuable  resources  whl^  this  country 
has  ...  a  resource  thait  deserves  to  be  bet- 
ter  appreciated,   developed   and   tapped. 

These  are  some  of  the  exciting  challenges 
facing  the  Peace  Corps  in  tite  ISSO's.  as  we 
coT>tini'e  to  109V  for  new  solutions  to  old 
problems  and  reexamine  \rtietber  the  solu- 
tions of  the  past  are  atiU  relevant  for  the 
Peace  Corps'  future. 


My  goal  for  tbls  extraordinary  program  as 
It  begins  Its  future,  and  my  pledge  as  I 
begin  my  aervlce  as  Its  Director,  U  that: 

...  It  will  remain  true  to  its  leglslivted 
purpose  of  pnxnoting  world  peace  and 
friendship. 

.  .  .  adapting  Itatff  to  the  changing  world 
in  which  It  works, 

,  .  and,  continuing  to  provide  an  In- 
creasingly Important  vehicle  for  Individual 
Americana,  like  yourselves,  to  help  meet  the 
cbaUangoa,  and  conquer  the  fears,  of  tlie 
IMO's  and  beyond. 

Thank  you. 

SvaTBMiMT  or  Loeer  Miuxa  Rtrppi:  Bxroex 

THB  BXMATB  FOeXTOM  RELATIONS  COMlCTrTEE 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee, 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  as  President  Resgan's 
nominee  to  become  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

In  recent  wee^.  I  have  become  aware  of 
tba  eonalderaUe  Interest  and  attention  which 
tKte  conuttlttee  has  shown  toward  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Ito  activities.  I  believe  the  Peace 
Corpa  is  forttmate  to  enjoy  such  aclose 
working  relationship  with  the  Congress,  es- 
pecially as  an  agency  of  Its  relative  small  siae. 
I  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of  that  re- 
latlontfilp  if  I  am  confirmed  as  Director. 

My  purpose  this  morning  Is  to  try  to  con- 
vey to  the  Committee  my  understanding  of 
the  unique  role  the  Peace  Corpe  plays  in  our 
nation's  make-up  and  my  views  and  aspira- 
tions about  the  futxire  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

First,  let  me  express  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent this  Administration's  strong  coomilt- 
ment  to  the  concept  of  volunteer  action  to 
help  solve  human  problems  boib  here  and 
abroad.  I  also  want  to  convey  the  Adminis- 
tration's strong  support  for  the  Peace  Corps 
speciflcaUy.  Despite  this  era  of  stringent  fis- 
cal constraints,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  for  the  Peace  Corps 
which  contains  a  reduction  from  the  current 
budget  smaller  than  those  Imposed  on  many 
other  agencies.  While  any  reduction  Is  pain- 
ful, we  are  making  every  effort  to  Uve  within 
It. 

The  Interest  this  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  shown  in  maintaining  a 
healthy,  striving  Peace  Corps  Is  not  at  aU 
surprising  to  my  way  of  thinking.  For  the 
Peace  Corps  embodies  a  spirit  which  has  been 
part  of  the  Am-2rlcai\  character  since  the 
early  days  of  our  nation.  The  notion  that  led 
early  settlers  to  help  one  another  with  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  and  later  manifested  it- 
self in  such  peculiar  American  Institutions 
as  barn-raisings  has  now  t>een  Institutional- 
ized in  an  agency  which  expresses  this  genu- 
ine neighborllneES  and  compassion  on  a 
global  scale. 

Hie  Peace  Corps  has.  since  its  fonnal  In- 
ception twenty  years  ago  this  month,  cap- 
tiued  the  imagination  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  has  left  a  lasting  Impression  on 
miUlons  more  abroad.  It  has  certainly 
changed  the  lives  of  those  100.000  volunteers 
and  staff  who  have  served  in  more  than  90 
countries  around  the  world. 

To  paraphrase  the  goals  expressed  in  the 
Peace  Corps  Act.  we  have  provided  badly 
needed  manpower  to  countries  which  are  In 
tar  less  fortunate  circumstances  than  ours. 
At  the  same  time,  our  volunteers  abroad  have 
by  their  deeds  served  to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  America  and  Its  people.  No 
less  Important,  we  have  gained  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  other  people  and  other  coun- 
tries' problems. 

The  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  over  these 
past  twenty  years  have  paid  handsome  divi- 
dends In  terms  of  our  prestige  and  image 
abroad.  These  "dividends"  may  net  be  quan- 
tifiable, nor  do  I  suggest  they  be  measured. 
But.  suffice  to  ^'ay.  the  understanding  and 
goodwill  generated  by  this  unique  appro(u:h 
become  increasingly  more  important  in  a 
world  as  uncertain  as  ours. 


Just  as  an  example  of  this,  a  Peace  Corps 
worker  in  Jamaica  many  yean  ago  told  his 
students  he  would  take  the  one  with  the 
highest  score  on  a  coming  exam  on  a  trip  to 
Montego  Bay.  an  opportimity  to  leave  the 
village  for  the  first  time.  For  the  winning 
student  It  was  an  Inspiration.  He  Is  now  a 
member  of  the  Jamaican  government.  This  la 
the  kind  of  friend  the  Peace  Corps  makes  for 
the  United  States. 

In  the  weeks  that  I  have  spent  learning 
more  about  the  Peace  Corps  agency  and  Its 
program.  I  have  Xttea.  Impressed  though  not 
surprised,  by  the  dedication  of  tba  staff.  The 
sense  of  commitment  one  would  naturally 
attribute  to  volunteers  has  not  been  loat 
amrmg  the  professional  staff.  This  gives  me 
great  confidence  that.  If  confirmed.  I  can 
successfully  and  effectively  managa  an 
agency  as  divnae  and  far-flung  as  the  Psaea 
Corps. 

I  have  also  had  tha  opportunity  to  attend 
two  of  the  Peace  Corpa'  aOth  Anniversary  re- 
unions, one  at  Notre  Dame  Univeratty,  and 
one  In  Bostoa  with  a  membei  of  this  com- 
mittee aiMl  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  former  Peara 
Corpa  Volunteer.  Senator  Paul  Taongaa.  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  re- 
turned voltmteers  I  met  and  their  continu- 
ing dedication  to  the  goala  of  the  Fsaoe 
Corps. 

As  a  result  of  tbeir  Peace  Corpa  serrloa. 
returned  volunteers  are  an  Invaluable  asset 
to  our  i^tinj.  which.  I  believe,  should  be 
exploited  In  tbe  best  sense  at  the  word.  I 
plan  to  look  Into  waya  that  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experlencea  of  our  returned 
volunteers  to  fuIflU  the  rr***"**^*  in  tbe 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  help  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  other  people  on  tbe  part  of 
the  American  people. 

Countries  of  the  third  world,  where  our 
volunteers  wm.  are  vital  for  the  decade 
ahead.  As  these  countries  develop  their  econ- 
omies, they  become  potential  trading  part- 
ners and  customers  for  U£.  goods  and  aerv- 
Ices — ^whlch  can  only  help  our  own  economy. 
Returned  volunteers  can  help  in  this  effort. 

In  preparing  for  my  new  dutiea.  I  have  be- 
come aware  of  aome  persistent  pr(>blems 
which  the  agoicy  faces  and  which  I  hope  to 
redress  In  my  tenure  as  Director.  I  would  like 
to  BtreamUne  the  Peace  Corps  management 
structure  to  provide  better  support  and  bet- 
ter communication  with  country  programs 
abroad.  Toward  tbls  end.  I  hope  to  complete 
a  modest  reorganization  of  the  headquarters 
functions  which  would  achieve  some  budget 
savings  and  iwinimty*  program  curtailmanta 
overseas. 

It  Is  also  my  goal  to  relnvigorate  the 
agency  to  raise  its  protUe  in  tbls  country  as 
a  means  of  attracting  more  and  better  qual- 
ified volunteer  recruits.  Since  the  announce- 
ment of  my  nomination,  too  many  people 
have  expressed  surprise  at  learning  that  tbe 
Peace  Corps  stUl  exlsU.  Let  me  assure  you. 
as  I  have  to  those  who  have  expressed  such 
s'lrprlae.  that  the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  •^'J* 
It  represents  are  aUve  and  well.  Almost  0000 
volunteers  In  over  60  countries  are  proof  of 
that. 

I  would  Uke  to  address  another  persistent 
concern  about  the  Peace  Corns  and  lU  ac- 
tivities. The  effectiveness  of  Peace  Corps  pro- 
nrnms  abroad  is  dependent  upon  its  integrity 
as  a  volunteer  agency  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic and  human  development.  The  Peace 
Corps  was  not  designed  and  should  not  be- 
come Just  another  arm  of  American  foreign 
policy.  To  this  end.  If  I  am  confirmed.  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Halg  and  I  wlU  issue  a  Joint 
directive  to  each  mission  abroad  restating 
the  policy  of  separation.  Peace  Corps  staff 
and  volunteers  wiU  be  directed  not  to  be- 
coT^e  Invo'ved  in  political  mattem  of  any 
kind,  and  State  Department  and  other  mis- 
sion personnel  should  not  Involve  them- 
selves with  Peace  Corps  activities  in  a  way 
that  might  comnromlse  the  Integrity  of  the 
Peace  Corpa  mission. 
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X  wtraKt  alao  like  to  oonTvy  to  the  Com- 
mlttM  tba  poaltlon  of  th«  Admlnlstratl-jn 
with  i«sp«ct  to  the  complete  teparmtlon  be- 
tvMn  the  Peace  Corpe  and  the  Intelligence 
fanotlon  of  the  goTemment.  As  this  Com- 
nUttM  U  aware,  there  is  long-standing  policy 
bMTlac  Any  connection  between  IntelU- 
genoe-gatberlng  acUTltles  and  Peace  Corps 
aettTltlM.  TTw  Administration  firmly  en- 
doteee  that  policy,  and  It  Is  my  firm  inten- 
ttom  to  ensore  that  the  policy  U  not  Tlolated 
or  ootnpromlaed. 

Another  pertinent  policy  area  is  Peace 
OOrpa'  advocacy  of  Women  in  Development. 
Slnoe  tba  amendment  to  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  In  1878  authored  by  Chairman  Percy. 
raace  Oorpe  has  worked  continuously  to 
make  suxe  that  aU  of  our  programs  and 
aotlTltlea  aerre  to  "integrate  women  Into  the 
national  economics  of  developing  countries, 
thus  Improving  their  status  and  assisting 
the  total  dev^opment  effort."  ^n  regard  to 
^hi«  effort,  many  examples  of  Peace  Cori>s 
programs  currently  exist.  The  Peace  Corps 
will  continue  to  examine  programs  that  ben- 
•flt  women  In  host  countries  directly  by 
augmenting  their  income-earning  ability,  In- 
creasing their  productivity,  and  their  ability 
to  obtain  skills  and  knowledge  that  wUl  lead 
to  greater  self-reliance. 

When  I  was  approached  about  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  aiiming  a  role  In  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlatratlcm,  the  poaltlon  I  felt  most  strong- 
ly about  was  the  Directorship  of  the  Peace 
Oorp  .  Prom  my  own  activities  as  a  com- 
mun.  y  volunteer  and  as  a  political  volun- 
teer, •  well  as  my  travels  abroad  to  visit 
family  members  serving  in  undeveloped 
oountrles.  I  believe  I  coxild  offer  the  Peace 
Corp*  the  leadership  It  needs  to  continue  as 
a  vigorous  and  effective  agency.  I  was  grati- 
fied and  honored  to  receive  President  Rea- 
gan's nomination  for  this  post.  I  have  much 
to  learn,  but  if  confirmed,  I  am  confident 
that,  with  a  dedicated  and  professional  staff. 
with  the  strong  backing  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  with  a  continuing  pcu^nershlp  with 
this  Committee  and  the  Congress.  I  can  help 
aaanre  that  the  unique  mission  which  Is  the 
Peace  Corps'  wUl  continue  to  thrive. 

I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any 
queetlcos. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Btr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  About  100.000  Americans 
have  served  as  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
They  can  help  spread  the  word  that  the 
Peace  Cchim  Is  very  much  adlve  and 
thrlTlng  as  It  begins  its  third  decade 
under  able  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure 
f«'  me  to  present  to  the  Senate  this  nom- 
inatkm  and  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  endorsing  Mrs.  Loret  Miller  Ruppe 
as  director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  BCr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Ruppe 
to  be  director  oi  the  Peace  Carvs.  As  one 
of  the  first  two  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
to  serve  In  the  House  and  the  first  to 
serve  in  the  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
strongly  endorse  the  nominee.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  meet  with  her  both 
privately  and  to  have  observed  her  at  the 
20th  anniversary  ceremcxiles  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Library  in  Boston,  and  I  must  say 
I  am  very  impressed  with  her  sincerity. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much 
controversy  today  as  to  the  appointment 
and  nomination  of  VLr.  Pauken,  I  would 
like  to  separate  these  two  nominees  and 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Ruppe  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
think  she  is  sensitive  to  what  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  about,  and  I  think  she  would  be 
as  good  a  director  as  any  we  have  had. 


My  concern  about  Mr.  Pauken  Is  not 
Mr.  Pauken  himself.  I  think  as  director 
of  ACTION  he  Is  quite  qualified,  and  I 
think  he  will  do  an  admirable  Job. 

"Hie  concern  is  that  historically  the 
Peace  Corps  has  managed  to  separate 
Itself  de  facto  and  de  jure  from  intelli- 
gence activities,  and  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  our  adversaries,  have  never 
been  able  to  make  the  argument  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  some  kind  of  intelli- 
gence operation. 

Mr.  Pauken  s  background  raises  that 
specter,  and  it  is  one  we  should  be  con- 
cerned alQout. 

Now,  no  one,  I  think,  wants  to  see  mis- 
fortune come  to  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
that  would  include  Mr.  Pauken  as  well, 
and  I  would  even  urge  the  admln'stratlon 
to  endorse  the  seraratlon  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  the  ACTION  agency.  There 
were  some  of  us  who  considered  staging 
a  filibuster  on  Mr.  Pauken,  but  we  de- 
cided against  one,  not  wanting  to  put  the 
administration  in  a  position  of  having 
to  lose  face  and,  secondly,  to  not  be 
obstructive. 

But  having  lived  myself  in  a  v  llage, 
and  knowing  about  the  vulnerability  of 
the  average  Peace  Corps  volunteer  to 
any  kind  of  assault,  any  kind  of  action 
that  gives  credibility  to  the  notion  that 
somehow  the  Peace  Corps  is  connected 
with  intelligence  puts  in  jeopardy  the 
l.ves  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  around 
the  world. 

Having  been  in  that  situation  myself, 
I  would  like  to  say  what  we  do  in  sepa- 
rating the  Peace  Corps  and  the  ACTION 
agency  has  the  potential  of  protecting 
the  lives  of  American  citizens,  and  I 
would  '^UBuest  that  no  matter  what  party 
we  come  from,  and  bow  we  come  to  this 
issue,  mat  the  lives  of  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  of  paramount  importance. 
We  on  this  side  have  shown  restra  nt 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pauken  in  not  staging  a  filibuster,  and  I 
hope  the  administration  feels  the  same 
way,  that  there  should  be  separation  be- 
tween the  two,  so  that  the  lives  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  not  be  in 
danger,  and  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Peace  Corps,  our  adversaries,  will  not  be 
given  a  remarkable  propaganda  victory 
that  we  might  inadvertently  have  given 
them. 

So  I  urge  that  kind  of  sensitivity,  and 
urge  both  Mrs.  Ruppe  well  in  her  ven- 
ture and,  once  the  separation  is  brought 
about,  that  of  Mr.  Pauken. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  nom*nati'>n  of 
Loret  Ruppe  to  be  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Ms.  Ruppe  has  a  rich  history  of  vol- 
unteering, beginning  with  all  the  volun- 
teering associated  with  rais'ng  five  chil- 
dren. Her  volimteerism  ranges  from  lead- 
ership in  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
to  president  of  her  International  Neigh- 
bors Club.  Her  international  travels  have 
heightened  her  sensitivities  to  the  special 
problems  of  developing  nations. 

Although  in  her  self-deprecating  way, 
Loret  Ruppe  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
she  has  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  Peace 


Corps,  all  who  are  associated  with  her  re- 
mark that  she  is  learning  very  quick^. 

lilr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps  has  a 
unique  and  significant  role  to  play  in  In- 
ternational affairs.  When  other  attempts 
to  aid  developing  nations  and  their  peo- 
ples are  criticized  or  regarded  with  mis- 
trust and  cynicism.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  accepted  and  respected  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  As  Ms.  Ruppe 
pointed  out  in  her  statement  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  our  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  the  countries  of  the 
Third  Wwld  where  our  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers serve  is  vital  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. Tt  is  essential  that  we  enter 
that  decade  with  the  finest,  strongest 
leadership  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Loret 
Ruppe  will  provide  that  leadership. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Loret 
during  this  administration  as  she  gives 
renewed  strength  to  the  Peace  Corps. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  nomination  of  Mrs. 
Loret  Miller  Ruppe  to  be  EMrector  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

During  our  hearings  in  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  In  my  pri- 
vate conversations  with  Mrs.  Ruppe,  I 
found  her  to  be  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gmt,  capable,  and  articulate  advocate  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  working  with  her  on  Peace 
Corps  issues  when  she  is  confirmed,  as  I 
am  sure  she  will  be. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  Mrs. 
Ruppe  express  on  behalf  of  President 
Reagan  his  strong  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  volunteer  action  to  help  solve 
human  problems  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad.  I  would  commend 
Mrs.  Ruppe  particularly  for  her  state- 
ment during  her  conflrmatlMi  hearings 
that: 

The  Peace  Corps  embodies  a  spirit  which 
has  been  part  of  the  American  character  since 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation.  The  notion  that 
led  early  settlers  to  help  one  another  with 
planting  and  harvesting  and  later  manifested 
Itself  In  such  peculiar  American  institutions 
as  barn-ralslngs  has  now  been  Institutional- 
ized In  an  agency  which  expresses  this  genu- 
ine nelghborllness  and  compassion  on  a 
Clobal  scale. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Ruppe  has  accu- 
rately described  the  spirit  of  the  Peace 
Corps  in  that  statement.  Mrs.  Ruppe  also 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  sheer  altruism 
which  guides  the  Peace  Corps.  The 
people-to-people  contact  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  make  in  developing  countries 
can  pay  important  dividends  in  good  will 
toward  our  country  in  later  years. 

While  I  am  disappointed  the  Peace 
Corps  budget  was  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  can  think  of  no  one  more  capable 
of  effectively  utilizing  the  Peace  Corps' 
resources  than  Mrs.  Ruppe. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  I 
am  delighted  Mrs.  Ruppe  was  nominated 
to  \x  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  her 
confirmation.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  £u;ting 
minority  leader  and  others  who  are  on 
the  floor  if  there  are  those  who  wish  to 
speak  at  this  time  on  this  nomination? 

Mr.  TSONOAS.  We  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  an  inquiry  to  the  ranking  ml- 
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nority  member  of  the  committee,  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  resolved  I  will  answer  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  am  sur- 
prised, and  pleasantly  surprised,  that 
these  nominations  which  appeared  to  be 
very  controversial  indeed,  and  which 
were  set  by  special  order  after  extensive 
negotiations,  appear  to  have  resolved 
themselves  to  the  point  where  we  have 
already  had  a  voice  vote  on  the  Pauken 
nomination.  I  have  no  requests  at  this 
time  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  Ruppe 
nomination. 

I  hope  those  who  hear  me  in  their  of- 
fices on  the  communication  system  of 
the  Senate  will  understand  that  we  are 
Just  about  out  of  speakers.  We  are  out  of 
speakers  on  this  side.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  speak  on  either  one  of  these  nomina- 
tions, they  better  come  to  the  fioor,  be- 
cause, with  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee,  as  soon  as 
we  have  cleared  it  and  I  ascertain  that 
there  will  be  no  more  debates,  I  Intend  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  go  into  recess  until 
later  today,  perhaps  about  I  o'clock, 
when  we  can  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

The  reason  for  this  statement.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  let  our  colleagues  know 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  debate  is 
about  to  conclude  on  this  nomination.  I 
do  not  now  have  a  request  for  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  remaining  nomination;  that 
is,  the  Ruppe  nomination.  Any  Member 
who  does  have  an  interest  in  this  matter 
and  who  wishes  to  speak  should  do  so 
promptly  and  should  notify  either  the 
minority  leader  or  myself  and  anyone 
who  wishes  a  rollcall  vote  should  signify 
that  request,  because,  within  the  next 
few  moments,  if  I  do  not  have  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time  or  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  I  intend  to  proceed  to  mod- 
ify the  unanimous-consent  request  for 
the  vote  at  12  o'clock  to  change  it  to  a 
voice  vote  now  or  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
then  put  the  Senate  in  recess. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  just  one 
point  of  clarification.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  us  who  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
Pauken  nomination.  The  issue  is  not  Mr. 
Pauken.  As  I  said,  I  thought  he  was  quite 
qualified  for  the  task  he  has  been  as- 
signed. The  issue  was  the  linkage.  Whoi 
contemplating  what  we  should  do  about 
the  Pauken  nomination,  it  was  decided 
that  what  we  were  concerned  about  was 
not  Mr.  Pauken  but  the  linkage,  and  to 
address  it  to  Mr.  Pauken  would  have 
been  a  confrontation  first  and  pretty 
much  missed  the  point.  So  I  hope  our 
decision  to  step  back  and  let  Mr.  Pauken 
go  will  be  appreciated  by  the  White 
House.  I  think  linkage  cannot  be  taken 
up  on  a  noncontroversial  basis. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  every  word  he 
has  just  stated.  I  think  he  and  others  in 
the  Senate  on  the  minority  side  have 
made  their  case  for  their  concern  for 
that  linkage.  I  am  personally  very  grate- 
ful and  I  am  sure  the  President  is  grate- 
ful that  the  issue  was  not  taken  to  a  roll- 
call vote.  Rather,  it  was  resolved  on  the 


basis  of  spreading  on  the  record  their 
concern — their  legitimate  concern — for 
that  issue,  and  a  concern  that  I  under- 
stand and  am  sympathetic  with,  but 
stopping  short  of  an  outright  confronta- 
tion on  the  nominee  himself. 

So  I  am  sure  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  I  certainly  speak  on  be- 
half of  the  leadership  on  this  side.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  those  Senators, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  others  who  are  so  deeply  concerned 
and  have  expressed  so  eloquently  their 
concern  for  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  await  further 
word  from  our  colleagues  on  their  desires 
with  respect  to  these  nominations  and 
before  I  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  alter  the  arrangement  for  pro- 
ceeding for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
advise  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  that  on  inquiry  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  find  no  request  to  debate  this 
nomination  further. 

Might  I  inquire  if  there  is  any  further 
need  for  time  for  debate  on  the  minority 
side? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
oitly  the  issue  has  been  raised  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  acting  minority  leader. 

&(r.  President,  in  view  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  a  rollcall  vote  or 
to  spend  furtlier  time  today  on  this 
matter. 

Is  there  an  order  to  vote  on  this  nomi- 
nation?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  to  vote  at  12:15  pjn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  be 
modified  to  eliminate  the  time  certain 
to  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  no  further  debate  on  this  meas- 
ure and  there  is  no  request  for  a  roll- 
call. I  believe  the  Senate  is  prepared  to 
proceed  to  the  consideraticm  of  tills 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  is.  Will 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Loret  M.  Ruppe,  of  Mich- 
igan, to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps? 
(Putting  the  question.) 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltiiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGn^J^TTVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


FIRST    CONCURRBWT   RESOLUTKW 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
19,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congrea- 
slonal  budget  for  the  VS.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

KXCCSS    TTimi.    1    PJ(. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  two  nominations  we 
have  Just  confirmed  required  less  time 
tlian  originally  contemplated.  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  proceed  this 
early  to  the  consideration  of  the  budget 
resfriution.  I  have  cleared  this  reque^ 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  1  pjn.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:20  a.m.,  recessed  until  1  pjn., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Specteh). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
maiority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  inquire  of  the 
(Thair  what  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  That 
is  the  first  concurrent  budget  restdution, 
is  it  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
first  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  the 
time  constraints  that  are  Imposed  on 
that  measure  b^  statute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  ."^O  hours  eoually  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  designate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Kir.  Dovnnci) .  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Budeet  Committee,  to  control  the 
time  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  mara"er5  of  the  resolufon  are 
not  present  on  the  fioor.  I  expect  them 
here  shortly.  I  may  sav  I  expect  the 
Senate  will  be  in  late  today,  as  I  an- 
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nouxtccd  on  yesterday.  Tliuxadmy  la  our 
regulax  late  evening  If.  indeed,  tbere  Is 
a  need  for  a  late  night. 

benators  ahouid  oe  on  notice  tbat  I 
expect  w«  wui  be  in  session  weJ  i>ast  the 
dinner  hour  tonlgnt.  I  nope  we  can  maice 
good  progreu  tonight,  and  proceea  to 
i^i^|Mii>  of  as  many  of  the  amendments 
as  may  be  offered  to  the  resolution  as  Is 
possible  today  and.  perhaps,  even  finish 
conalderatiou  of  this  measure  tonlgnt  or 
tomorrow. 

If  we  do  not  finish  tonight,  we  will,  of 
course,  be  in  session  tomorrow.  I  would 
expect  roUcall  votes  durmg  the  entire 
seeston  of  the  Senate  tomorrow.  I  would 
anticipate,  barring  unforeseen  ctrctun- 
stances.  that  the  Senate  will  recess  over 
at  about  6  pjn.  on  Friday.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate a  Saturday  session  unless  that 
appears  Decenary  because  of  circum- 
stances that  I  do  not  now  see  or  antla- 
pate. 

If  we  have  not  finished  by  Riday  at 
or  about  6  o'clock.  I  expect  that  the  Sen- 
ate then  will  convene  at  a  fairly  early 
hour  on  Monday  and  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  uader  the 
time  constraints  imposed  by  statute  or 
as  they  may  be  reduced  or  as  we  ma>'  ar- 
rive at  a  different  agreement  unto  we 
have  di^yisert  of  the  budget  resolntian. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fnnn  New  Mexico  is  aa  the  floor 
now  and  I  yield  the  floor  so  that  he  may 
commence  deUberatlons  on  this  meas- 
ure.   

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICBR  (Mr.  Jxp- 
ssif).  The  Benatof  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DCACENICI.  I  thank  my  dlstin- 
guidied  leader. 

Parliamentary  Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 
What  is  the  pending  business  for  the 
Senate?     

Hw  FRBBEDINa  OFFICER.  Senate 
Copcmrent  Reeolution  19. 

Mr.  DCMIENICX  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  aquorom. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroD. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Qiuonimcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
wm  the  SenatM*  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I  am 
pleased  to  jMA  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leadCT^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ylrid  the  time  allocated  to  the  minor- 
ity leader  under  the  Budsret  Reform  Act 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Hollihgs)  the  r'anaeer 
of  the  reeo'iition  on  th«s  s^de  of  the  als'e 

Ut.  DOMFNin.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ah«e»»pe  of  a  'momn. 

The  PWESmiNo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  rail  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroO. 

Mr.  DOMEViri.  Mr.  Pres<rtent.  I  a«k 
unanfmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  c«"  b«  '•ew'rded. 

The  PRFSTT5INO  O^TnoER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  presence 
biid  use  ol  small  ca.cui&tors  be  per^iitted 
on  the  noor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
considerauon  oi  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
ouuuon  i^. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objecuon,  ii  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOM£:>ilCI.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Gba&slxy  oas  an  engagement.  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  him  so  ne  can  make  his 
openuig  remarks.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  oisUnguished  Senator  may  require 
at  thiS  point.  

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRA6SLET.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  Just  about  1  month  ago. 
the  UJS.  Senate  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  api>rove  a  revised  budget  resolution 
for  flscsJ  year  1981,  which  would  instruct 
CangresB  to  achieve  savings  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981.  $36.9  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  $47.7  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1983.  and  $56-9  bUlion  in  fiscal  yeeu- 1984. 
Though  these  reconciliation  instructions 
have  not  received  final  approval  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  committees 
are  already  writing  legislation  that 
mitfc-»«  full  allowance  for  these  savings. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  fact, 
has  Just  this  week  completed  marking 
up  a  bill  that  saves  $1  billion  more  than 
the  reconciliation  instructions  recom- 
mended for  fiscal  year  1882. 

Our  actions  here  in  the  Senate  are 
a  direct  response  to  the  mandate  of  the 
November  election — a  mandate  from  the 
American  people  to  get  this  booming 
Fedotd  budget  imder  control.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  through  our  prompt  enactment  of  the 
critical  elements  of  the  Reagan  plan — 
spending  and  tax  reductions,  in  particu- 
lar— that  we  can  embark  on  a  steady 
course  of  eccnomlc  recovery. 

Today,  we  will  begin  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  resolution  includes  the  Rea- 
gan spending  and  tax  reduction  pro- 
posals that  are  vital  elements  of  his  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  I  have  great  faith 
in  this  plan,  and  am  confident  that  this 
well-balanced  program  of  fiscal  restraint, 
productivity-oriented  tax  cuts,  stable 
monetary  policy,  and  regiilatory  reform 
is  a  welcome  and  much  needed  change 
from  the  disasterous  Keynesian  demand- 
management  polic'es  we  have  been  i<A- 
lowing  for  the  past  50  years. 

Initially.  I  vot-Hl  against  the  first 
budget  resolution  we  drafted  in  commit- 
tee, not  becauw  I  had  any  lack  of  faith 
in  the  President's  program,  but  merely 
because  the  romm'ttee  h««d  not  com- 
pleted its  wor'c  The  r»»solutlon  rrolected 
a  deficit  of  **4.7  HJl'o"  in  fwal  year 

1984.  and  this  was  Inconsistent  with 
President  Reagan's  o'an  to  balance  the 
budget  by  fsra'  ye«r  19<»4.  I  have  con- 
sistently promised  the  people  of  Iowa 
that  I,  too,  would  work  to  balance  the 
budget. 

More  Importantly,  however,  I  am  com- 


mitted to  dlaeontlmie  the  "IwirtTMi  •• 
usual  approach  to  econoaiic  policy  that 
oos  dominated  coagressioDal  action  for 
liie  pasi  25  yean.  Ciear«y,  a  budget  raso- 
luuon  that  reflected  a  bodget  deficit  trf 
$44. 4  blilion  m  liM>4  would  be  no  different 
from  any  resolution  that  had  gooe  be- 
fore. It  would  be  a  claar  signal  that  the 
Federal  Government's  "buslneas"  was 
proceeding  "as  araaL** 

Due  to  the  leadership  of  that  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 
Senator  Domaici.  this  resotaiUoo  that 
we  have  before  us  today  Includes  cer- 
tain general  provisioos  and  institutlaoal 
reforms  that  I  feel  sure  will  result  in 
the  necessary  savings  by  1984.  Tliese 
items  include  commitments  to  find 
greater  efficiencies  in  the  administration 
of  the  Dqiartment  of  Defense,  increase 
efforts  to  reduce  waste,  ftaud  and  abuse 
across  all  Federal  agencies,  empower  the 
President  with  added  rescission  and  de- 
ferral authority,  and  legislation  that  will 
exercise  some  control  over  the  rate  at 
which  programs  spend  out. 

These  provisions  are  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Presi- 
dent's initial  budget  proposals,  and  pro- 
vide, as  did  he,  for  a  balanced  budget 
by  1984.  Though  spending  and  revenue 
targets  are  not  binding  in  the  outyears, 
the  committee  is  obligated,  in  my  view,  to 
find  specific  savings  for  those  years  and/ 
or  commit  its^  in  the  resolution  to  find- 
ing specific  reductions  in  spending  that 
will  bring  this  budget  into  balance  by 
1984. 

I  have  received  the  assurances  of  ttie 
President  and  his  Budget  Director.  David 
Stockman,  that  the  adminlstraticm  Is 
committed  to  delivering  the  specific  pro- 
posals that  are  necessary  to  balance  the 
budget.  The  CcHigress  will  be  receiving 
those  proposals  early  next  year,  which 
will  allow  the  Budget  Committees  to  in- 
corporate them  into  their  resolutions  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  beyond. 

The  committee  has  resolved  to 
promptly  act  on  any  proposals  the  Pres- 
ident sends  to  us,  as  well  as  achieve  re- 
ductions in  the  event  that  further  reduc- 
tions are  not  forthcoming  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Based  on  positions  taken  In  the  1980 
Pres'dential  campaign,  however,  and  his 
reiteration  of  those  goals  in  his  actions 
of  the  past  100  days  since  his  inaugura- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  President  Reagan 
shares  this  commitment  to  balancing  the 
budget.  So  far.  he  has  shown  great  lead- 
ership In  reducing  Federal  spending  and 
providing  for  tax  rate  reductions,  and  I 
appreciate  his  strong  commitment  to  fol- 
low through  on  his  promises. 

In  our  deliberations  on  this  budget 
resolut'on  over  the  next  few  days,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  will  be  offering 
amendments  that  would  add  back  funds 
for  pet  nro^nrams  and  reduce  funds  for 
the  much  needed  t«x  cuts  and  defense 
spendlnsr.  I  am  determ'ned  to  loin  the 
efforts  of  my  chairman  in  resisting  these 
changes. 

The  snerdln"  cirts  th»»t  we  w<ll  bfrhear- 
\r\f  so  much  »bout  In  the  p«rt  few  days 
w*ll  be  crlt'c<M«1.  particularly  bv  my 
fr'enfln  across  the  a'sie.  as  "cruel." 
"heartless."  "a  perversion  of  Justice." 
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and  an  attempt  to  "balance  the  Budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  poor."  ThiS  is  not  so. 
The  Republican  plan  for  toooaecdo  re- 
covery, of  which  these  budget  reductions 
are  a  crucial  element,  is  designed  to 
achieve  greater  effldmcy  In  allocating 
Federal  resources,  so  that  the  size  of 
Government  spending  can  be  reduced 
without  endangering  the  truly  needy. 

The  program  cuts  are  motivated  by 
compassion  both  for  the  ddeily  and  the 
poor,  who  we  are  trying  to  insulate  with 
a  safety  net.  and  for  the  hard-worldng 
taxpayers  who  cannot  afford  to  Indulge 
the  excessive  whims  <rf  blg-si)endlng  pcdl- 
ticians. 

Even  with  the  spending  reductions  that 
we  have  written  into  the  revised  resolu- 
tion for  1981  and  this  resolutlcHi  tat  1982. 
the  budget  will  commit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  spending  $699.1  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1982,  the  deficit  will  reach  $48.8 
billion,  and  the  public  debt  will  reach 
$1,091.2  Ulllmi  hi  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
much  criticized  budget  reductlcms  that 
this  resolution  calls  for  merely  restrain 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Federal  budget 
from  its  trend  of  16  percent  to  a  rate 
of  6  percent  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
budget  aggregates  will  continue  to  be 
larger  than  they  have  been  in  previous 
years. 

There  is  also  a  widely  held  mlscon- 
ceptlon  that  the  President's  tax  proposals 
are  too  big,  too  expenrive,  and  too  soon. 
Tills,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is  not  a 
view  that  I  share.  The  tax  cut  package— 
the  30  percent  over  3 -year  personal  rate 
reductions  and  accelerated  depreda- 
tion— is  a  vital  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  The  personal  rate  reductions 
have  been  particularly  criticised  as 
"breaks"  for  the  rich,  but  this  is  not  so. 
In  the  early  1960's,  approximately  3  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  were  in  the  30  per- 
cent or  higher  tax  brackets;  today,  over 
33  percent  of  all  taxpayers  are  In  these 
brackets,  with  little  or  no  Increase  in 
real  hicome.  These  ta^qpayers  are  middle 
class,  a  group  that  provides  the  most  In 
revenues  to  the  Federal  Government 
while  demanding  the  least  in  services. 

Inflation  and  bracket  creep  are  for-ing 
them  into  higher  tax  brackets,  and  the 
Presidents  tax  reductions  would  barely 
serve  as  much  needed  relief  to  these  mid- 
dle income  taxnayers.  Scheduled  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  and  the 
effects  of  bracket-creep  result  in  a  total 
tax  increase  of  $52  blllhm  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  $80  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$112  bllllan  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  proposed  personal  rate  reductions 
of  30  percent  over  the  next  3  years  would 
amount  to  a  net  tax  increase  to  Indi- 
viduals in  1982  of  $7.8  billion,  and  a  net 
tax  reduction  in  1983  of  $1.4  billion  and 
in  1984  of  $8.1  bQllon. 

Given  these  facts,  some  mlidit  even 
argue  that  the  tax  cuts  are  not  radical 
«30ugh.  Stopping  the  rampant  rise  in 
tax  rates  is  not  the  same  as  cutting  ttiem 
below  thdr  current  level 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States 
economy  is  now  in  a  dreadfid  mess.  At 
11.2  percent,  we  are  eKp«T«eDc«n<r  the 
worst  inflation  since  Wortd  War  I.  itnem- 
ployment  Is  at  one  of  its  highest  peaks 
since  World  War  n.  and  mortgage  in- 


terest rates  are  at  their  highest  point 
in  UJS.  history.  The  business  as  usual 
bandald  i^Tproach  to  economic  policy 
that  we  have  been  following  for  the  past 
50  years  got  us  into  this  mess,  and  un- 
less we  rid  ourselves  of  this  crazy  de- 
mand-management fiscal  pcdicy.  things 
could  easily  get  worse. 

The  Rea«an  plan  attacks  the  problem 
at  Its  souroe.  The  spending  and  tax  rate 
cuts,  the  regulatory  rdief .  and  the  staUe 
monetary  poUcy  will  provide  an  economic 
envlronmoit  that  will  serve  as  much 
needed  incentive  to  rising  productivity 
and  economic  growth,  which  will,  in  turn. 
reduce  inflaticm  and  imemployment. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  this  rescdutioD 
pxwldes  for  the  necessary  spending  and 
tax  cuts  that  will  get  this  recovery  plan 
started.  It  is  only  by  taking  the  first  step 
that  we  can  begin  the  laag  march  to 
economic  strength  and  stability,  and 
so  I  urge  the  Immediate  adivtion  of  this 
rescdution  and  the  firm  commitment  to 
making  it  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  rather  lengthy 
statement.  If  my  good  friend.  Senator 
HoLUKGs,  wants  to  proceed,  I  do  need  a 
couple  more  minutes  to  confer.  Other- 
wise, I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HOIiLINGS.  Does  the  chairman 
want  me  to  proceed? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  BAr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  begins  its  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 1  regret  that  I  must  oppose  It. 

I  have  always  supported  the  budget 
process  and  voted  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tions. I  am  proud  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's many  accomplishments.  Just 
last  month,  for  Instance,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  reconciliation  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  which 
called  for  spending  cuts  of  $87  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

That  resoluticxi  was  a  historic  step  in 
bringing  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol and  I  fully  supported  it.  Those  sav- 
ings, extended  through  fiscal  year  1984, 
are  Included  in  the  budget  resolution 
now  before  us,  and  I  endorse  them  here, 
again. 

However,  somewhere  along  the  track 
between  the  reconciliatitm  resolution  and 
the  budget  resolution,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee got  derailed.  In  its  rush  to  ap- 
prove the  President's  budget  program, 
the  committee  abandoned  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  budget  process  and  to  this 
body.  Unlike  previous  budget  resolutltms 
reported  from  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19  is  fa- 
tally fiawed. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  make  this  state- 
ment lightly.  Having  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  know  the  re- 
sptmsibihties  involved  and  I  understand 
the  difficulties,  the  burdens,  and  the  tre- 
mendous job  facing  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  He  com- 
pleted a  very  difficult  task  in  bringing 


before  the  Senate  in  March  a  successful 
reconciliation  bilL 

I  am  confident  that  he  has  done  his 
very  best  in  tackling  the  Job  Ol  the  first 
budget  resoluticm. 

We  had  an  excellent  budget  committee 
markup,  discussing  the  substantive  issues 
in  each  of  the  various  funcUoos.  It  was 
only  after  the  Senate  recessed  in  April 
that  the  disaster  to  the  resolution  oc- 
curred. 

When  the  committee  got  to  the  bottom 
line  on  April  9.  and  was  preparing  for 
ttiat  final  vote,  there  was  not  any  way  to 
project  a  balanced  budget  for  1984. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  committed  to  a  balanced  budget 
by  1984;  so  is  the  distingulitfied  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee.  As  the 
ranking  member,  I  am  also  committed  to 
that  balanced  budget  in  1984.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  reiterated  a 
week  ago  last  Tuesday,  in  a  very  dra- 
matic speech,  his  commitment  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984.  But,  when  we 
looked  at  the  bottom  line  in  the  resolu- 
tion on  April  9,  even  using  not  Just 
overly  optimistic,  but  wrong  economic 
projectlCKis.  we  had  a  deficit  of  $44.7 
billion.  The  Democrats  voted  against 
that  resolution  in  committee  last  month 
and  so  did  three  Republican  Senators. 

All  of  the  Democrats  argued  against 
the  faulty  economic  assumptions.  But 
the  group  of  12  that  initially  rejected 
it — ^which  was  the  majority  vote  on  the 
Budget  Committee  <m  April  9 — all  agreed 
that  they  Just  could  not  vote  for  the 
kind  of  deficit  financing  included  In  the 
resoluticm  at  that  time.  In  the  first 
budget  resolution,  having  settled  on  the 
spending  cuts — albeit  with  false  eco- 
nomic assumptions — the  issue  then  be- 
came the  tax  cut  and  what  revenue 
figures  to  use  in  projecting  Mm  deficit  by 
using  the  administration's  tax  cut.  Stim- 
ulative as  it  was,  and  as  large  as  it  was, 
and  as  ill  timed  as  it  was,  the  Federal 
budget  could  not  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance. 

On  the  contrary  the  deficit  was  $44.7 
billion  even  under  the  administration's 
econmnic  assumptions.  Under  the  CEO's 
economic  assumptions,  the  deficit  was 
$77.9  billion. 

So  we  either  had  a  $44.7  or  $77.9  bO- 
lion  deficit.  The  committee  recessed  in 
disagreement. 

The  reason  that  I  emphasize  this  par- 
ticular point  is  that  I  was  confident  over 
the  direction  I  beUeved  the  committee 
was  headed.  I  was  calm  and  relaxed  dur- 
ing the  2  weeks  of  recess,  meeting  con- 
stituents, deUverlng  talks  about  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut,  and  about  the  budget. 
And,  in  various  media  interviews.  I  said. 
"I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  come  back  and  he 
will  have  worked  out  a  plan,  to  get  the 
PresMent's  program  to  the  Senate  fioor. 
I  did  not  worry  about  those  three  Re- 
publicans that  did  not  vote  for  the  reso- 
luticm. because  I  thought  they  would  do 
just  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  asking  the  Democrsts  to  do: 
'Just  give  me  a  chance.'  says  President 
Reagan." 
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I  WM  r*?T»«t'*«*«t  that  thoae  Soiators 
would  ny.  "While  we  disagree  and  we 
eannot  have  our  names  associated  with 
daflclt  spendlnc  that  we  pledged  to 
flUmlnate,"  at  least  they  would  vote  to 
nport  the  zeaolutlon.  but  retaining  the 
Itrtrilflge  of  voting  against  it  on  the  flocff 
If  the  deflclti  problems  were  not  cor- 
rected. TlMy  would  not  like  to  engage 
In  flaoal  shenanigans.  That  Is  what  is  so 
terribly  disturbing  about  this  budget 
resotutloo. 

nnt.  Mr.  President,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Reeolutlon  19  is  based  on  a  set  of 
economic  assumptions  which  can  chari- 
tably be  described  as  unrealistic.  Al- 
though the  committee  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  debate  on  the  economic  as- 
sumptions, for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory. It  totally  ignored  the  forecast  of 
the  pnrfitw^""*'.  nonpartisan  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfBce.  Instead,  the  budget 
resolutian  was  formulated  using 
"Reaganomics,"  which  predict  nearly 
twice  the  growth  rate  in  1982  predicted 
by  CBO  and  others,  as  well  as  totally 
unrealistic  inflation  and  interest  rate 
assumptions. 

The  economic  assumptions  imderlylng 
this  budget  resolution  are  crucial  to  its 
success  or  failure.  The  resolution  cannot 
be  a  credible  statement  of  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  the  next  3  years,  unless  it  is  based 
on  realistic  economic  assumptions.  It  Is 
that  credibility  which  the  economy 
desperately  needs.  Before  Wall  Street 
and  other  business  investors  are  willing 
to  commit  money  to  improve  our  pro- 
doettve  capacity,  they  need  assurances 
that  the  FMeral  Oovemment  is  serious 
about  putting  its  economic  house  in 
ordor. 

Plainly,  this  budget  resolution  cannot 
provide  such  assurances  because  the  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  committee  cannot 
produce  the  kind  of  change  in  economic 
performance  that  the  committee  pro- 
jects. We  need  a  balanced  budget  and 
the  committee's  recommendation  sim- 
ply cannot  deliver  on  that  goal. 

I  am  not  alcme  in  this  assessment.  Ob- 
viously, I  am  with  the  majority  of  Amer- 
iams.  The  majority  votes  with  their 
pocketbooks  and  their  hard  business 
sense,  lliey  are  not  confronted  with  the 
political  Intrigue  of  "Give  the  President 
a  chance."  They  are  confronted  with 
giving  the  country  a  chance  and  giving 
business  a  chance. 

Tou  can  look  at  the  problems  cited  in 
the  headlines  of  today's  morning  papers. 
"Tlie  Financial  liCarkets  Uneasy  Over 
the  Reagan  Plan."  Those  are  not  Demo- 
crats talking,  and  you  can  bet  en  that. 
They  are  the  financiers  and  business- 
men, and  as  a  general  rule,  sue  on  the 
cooaervative  side  and  generally  vote 
Bepubllcan.  So  that  is  not  a  political 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  a  head- 
line, "Wall  Street  Is  Greeting  the  Presi- 
dent's Program  With  Jitters.  Turmoil. 
and  Lack  of  Confidence  Cited."  That 
ought  to  be  disturbing  to  everv  Senator 
on  this  floor.  We  are  about  to  pass  the 
President's  program.  It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  verr  likely  has  the 
votes  oo  the  House  side.  Tou  can  tell 
tttmx.  the  atmosphere  here  in  the  Senate 
that  the  President  has  the  votes.  I  do 


not  ^>»*"ir  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 
Ordinarily  that  should  have  made  Wall 
Street  happy. 

President  Reagan  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  cuts  in  spending  that  we  made 
In  reconciliation.  We  struggled  very 
hard  last  year  Just  to  get  an  $8  billion 
cut.  Here  in  the  first  few  months  of  1981, 
we  have  already  made  a  $36.9  billion  cut 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  President  is  for 
cutting  some  regulations.  He  has  In- 
cluded certain  increases  for  defense. 

So  what  is  wrong?  It  is  certainly  not 
that  he  has  an  intransigent  Democratic 
Congress  facing  him.  Democrats  have 
supported  the  cuts. 

Tou  would  think  that  on  May  7,  the 
newspaper  headlines  would  read.  "Wall 
Street  Is  Greeting  the  President's  Pro- 
gram With  Joy  and  Confidence:  Dow 
Jones  Up,  Erverybody  Making  Money." 
Instead,  you  look  at  the  morning  paper, 
and  they  are  greeting  the  news  with 
Jitters  and  turmoil. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  business  and 
finance  section  says:  "Higher  Rates. 
Business  Slowdown  Possible." 

That  looked  like  the  news  we  saw  in 
October  of  last  year  which  doomed  the 
Democratic  Senate  and  changed  it  into 
a  Republican  Senate.  Here  we  are  in 
May,  looking  at  a  successful  program  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Wall 
Street  in  Jitters  and  turmoil,  and  we 
hear  of  a  business  downturn.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  the  President's  success. 

Recently,  Henry  Kaufman,  a  leading 
Wall  Street  economist,  said  that  the  ad- 
mln'stration's  fiscal  policy — and  thus 
the  policy  contained  in  this  resolution — 
was  "exceedingly  expansionary,  doe.?  not 
pursue  a  course  that  fights  inflation 
vigorously  along  the  way,  pnd  will  place 
all  the  an ti -inflation  effort  squarely  on 
monetary  poUcy." 

Testerday  morning,  I  saw  the  distin- 
guished counselor  to  the  Pres'dent,  Ed 
Meese.  on  national  TV,  saying  that 
th'ngs  looked  bright,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  going  to  pass,  and 
that  he  welcomed  it  because  it  would 
stimulate  the  economy. 

I  also  read  where  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Murray 
Weidenbaiun,  praised  Paul  Volcker  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  said,  "Thank 
heavens  they  have  tightened  the  money 
supply  and  cooled  the  economy." 

I  caimot — no  one  can — make  sense  out 
of  these  two  different  statements.  You 
cannot  say  two  different  things.  Perhaps 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  jitters,  the 
turmoil,  and  the  "lack  of  confidence" 
that  we  see  headlined  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  recent  sharp  increase  in  interest 
rates  clearly  reflects  Wall  Street's  ex- 
pectations that  this  program  will  not 
solve  our  ec(»iomic  problems.  To  restore 
our  economic  vitaUty  we  must  increase 
our  investment  in  productive  capital. 
This  budget  resolution  does  not  give  the 
investors  su£Qcient  confidence  to  embark 
on  such  a  course. 

Let  me  talk  now  about  the  tax  cut. 

Compotmdlng  the  problems  arising 
from  the  faulty  economics  is  the  exces- 
sive, misdirected  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  adopted  by  the  com- 


mittee. The  Reagan-Kemo-Roth  tax 
plan  would  cost  $51.2  billion  In  1982, 
an  estimate  that  woold  rise  to  $145  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  accumulative 
amount  in  personal  income  taxes  would 
be  $250  billion  between  now  and  1984. 
including  a  $118  billion  cut  in  fiscal  year 
1984  alone.  Furthermore,  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  would  target  80 
percent  of  the  cuts  to  demand  stimulus 
through  an  across-the-board  reduction 
in  personal  taxes.  Business  supply-ori- 
ented measures  would  receive  the  re- 
maining 20  percent  of  the  tax  cuts. 

So  we  have  a  tax  policy  where  only 
one-fifth  of  the  cuts  are  directed  toward 
the  supply  side  and  four-fifths  toward 
the  demand  side.  It  is  ironic  that  this 
policy  proposed  by  a  Republican-con- 
trolled admints^rat'on  -nd  S^n^itP  is  one 
of  such  blatant  "pump  priming"  with 
only  minimal  attention  to  supply  and 
productive  capacity. 

The  President  has  stated.  "If  you  do 
not  like  my  economic  recovery  program, 
then  submit  an  alternative."  I  was  one 
of  several  Democratic  Senators  on  the 
committee  to  submit  alternatives.  My 
plan  limited  the  tax  cuts  to  $21  billion  in 
1982.  restricted  the  cuts  solely  to  the 
supply  side,  and  postponed  the  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  personal  income  and 
corporate  taxes  until  1983  when  produc- 
tivity growth  should  have  improved.  Th's 
nronosal  would  assure  «  balTCfd  bxHoret 
by  1984  without  resorting  to  unrealistic 
economic  assumpt  ons. 

The  committee  did  not  adopt  my  pro- 
posal. Yet,  I  believe  that  it  is  sufficiently 
import"  nt  to  warrant  consideration  by 
the  full  Senate.  During  the  debate  on  this 
resolution.  I  intend  to  offer  mv  tax  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  so  that  Senators 
mav  go  on  record  favoring  a  true  supply 
side  tax  cut  that  will  move  us  realisti- 
cally toward  a  budget  balance  In  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  budeet  resolution 
contains  several  other  serious  flaws.  A 
particularly  troublesome  aspect  of  the 
resolution  is  its  treatment  of  the  na- 
tional defense  needs  of  the  United  States. 
The  committee's  views  endorse  the  Rea- 
gan ("efense  budget  totals  and  claim  that 
significant  improvements  will  be  made  in 
U.S.  force  capabilities. 

I  take  a  backseat  to  no  one  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  when  it  comes  to  understand- 
ing and  supporting  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary services.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this 
resolution  will  do  the  job.  The  economic 
assumptions  adopted  bv  the  Republicans 
on  the  committee  rob  the  defenses  of  this 
Nation  by  about  $12  bilUon  over  the 
fiscal  year  1982-86  period. 

I  do  not  understand  how  a  Congress 
and  a  President  that  allegedly  favor  im- 
provements in  military  capability  can 
support  a  defense  budget  that  is  so  pur- 
posely and  grossly  underpriced  in  order 
to  assert  a  fictitious  budget  balance  in 
1984.  Are  we  trying  to  help  or  harm  otir 
military? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  This  is  a  matter  that 
causes  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  I 
brought  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
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f  ense  at  hearings  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions. 

I  take  It  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  saying  that,  basically,  the  in- 
flation rate  in  the  procurement  account 
for  the  military  Is  grossly  under- 
estimated. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Very  definitely,  yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So,  what  Infiation  rate  is 
in  the  budget  resolution  for  the  military 
budget? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  inflation  rate 
that  the  administration  assumed — and 
the  one  contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion— ^is  8.7  percent  versus  an  11.4  per- 
cent rate  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  These  flgures  represent  purchase 
Inflation  assumptions  by  the  OMB  and 
the  CBO.  Let  us  make  the  record.  For 
outlays,  the  "Reaganomics."  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  defense  assumed  l^  the 
resolution  is  8.7  percent  versus  a  CBO 
outlay  rate  of  11.4  percent.  In  addition 
to  the  problems  Inherent  in  using  bad 
Inflators,  the  resolution  is  also  flawed  by 
ignoring  CBO  assumptions  on  outlay 
totals. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  the  outlay  feature. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  giving  the 
inflation  rate  and  the  outlay.  He  also  is 
saying — and  I  have  referred  to  this — 
that  the  outlays  compared  to  the  author- 
izations in  the  defense  budget  appear  to 
be  grossly  underestimated. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  are  grossly 
underestimated. 

Mr.  NUNN  How  much  money  is  in- 
volved in  that,  if  the  CBO  happens  to  be 
correct,  as  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion on  the  outlay  figures? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  a  $5.1  biUion 
due  to  the  outlay  estimating  differences 
alone. 

Mr.  NUNN.  $5,100,000,000? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  heard  the  Senator,  in  a 
previous  presentation,  give  the  overall 
amount  he  believes  the  defense  budget  is 
underestimated.  Does  he  have  that  over- 
all amount  in  this? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Overall,  the  budget  is 
underfunded  by  $125  billion  in  budget 
authority,  the  figure  I  just  gave  in  my 
speech. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  over  what  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Between  1982  and 
1986. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  $125  billion  underesti- 
mated? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  they  are  going  to  carry 
out  the  programs  they  have  listed;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  is  that  in  fiscal 
year  1982? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  1982  it  is  m.6  bU- 
ll(Hi  budget  authority  and  $8.7  billion  in 
outlay. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  does  that  figure 
represent? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  rises  very  rapidly, 
as  is  quite  obvious. 

IAt.  NUNN.  Does  the  $5.1  biUion  men- 
ticmed  earrer  include  both  an  outlay 
underestimate  and  an  inflation  under- 
estimate? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  $5.1  billion  is 
due  to  outlay  differences  and  $3.6  bil- 
lion due  to  OMB's  low  inflators.  So  the 
total  outlay  error  is  $8.7  billion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  one  includes  both  of 
those  it  is  tmderfunded  by  $8.7  billkm? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  underfunded  by 
$8.7  billion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  th's  also  take  into 
account  the  so-called  pay  absorption,  or 
is  that  in  addition? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  no  pay 
absorption  in  fiscal  year  1982.  They  did 
project  that  a  40-percent  pay  absorp- 
tion would  occur  in  1983  and  1984  to 
try  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Bfr.  NUNN.  That  is  not  in  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  not  in  1982. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  not  in  1982? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  flgiu-es  that  the 
CBO  has  are  correct  and  the  figures 
that  the  administration  has  (m  inflation 
and  outlays  are  incorrect,  the  difference 
is  then  someth'ng  over  $8  billion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right,  $8.7 
bUlion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
been  before  our  committee  saving  he  is 
going  to  come  up  and  make  good  with 
suiH'lementals  for  any  underfundinn:  of 
the  defense  budget.  Has  he  told  the 
Budget  Committee  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Republicans  on  the  committee  have 
cut  back  the  defense  budget  total  in 
(Mtler  to  reach  the  so-called  balance. 
That  is  what  I  was  just  about  to  em- 
phasize before  the  distingiilshed  Sena- 
tor started  his  questioning,  but  I  wel- 
come him  bring'ng  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Everyone  knows  the  high 
regard  we  all  have  for  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  his  leadership  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  So  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  difficult  time,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
with  the  defense  budget  and  in  the  ap- 
propriations process,  because  it  is  al- 
ready  underfunded.  That  is  why  he  and 
I  have  not  always  been  successful  in  the 
past  10  years  in  assiiring  that  our  forces 
attain  the  needed  improvements  be- 
cause practically  all  of  the  defense 
budgets  have  been  tmderfunded.  Now 
we  are  starting  to  move  toward  the  rieht 
defense  budget  levels  and  we  still  have 
to  fight  the  underfunding  problem. 

We  need  to  make  certain  that  the 
amounts  that  we  increase  the  defense 
budget  are  credible  amounts.  We  are  de- 
stroying our  own  credibility  by  imder- 
fundlng  it  and  then  tallcing  about  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  throughout  defense  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Certainly,  econ- 
omies can  be  effected  in  every  depart- 
ment, but  when  we  as  Senators,  accept 
an  $8.7  b'Ulon  reducticm  and  then  come 
back  for  supplemental  funding,  as  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  indicated  to  ttie 
distinguished  Senator  he  will  do,  then 
we  are  contributing  to  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  "Where  do  you  get  all  those  cost 
overruns"  is  frequently  asked  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  Well,  we  are  starting 
the  cost  overrun  right  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  could  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  more,  and  this  is  the  thing  that 


pe(H>le  better  recognize  now  because  when 
we  get  to  September  on  that  second  con- 
current resolution  everyone  will  start 
jurniring  up  and  down  saying:  "Look 
what  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
done.  They  have  had  overruns  of  over  $8 
billion.  This  Is  imbalancing  the  budget  In 
1984.  It  is  causing  a  deficit  to  go  up  by 
$8  billion  in  1982.  The  bcmd  market  starts 
going  down.  Everyone  points  at  the  mlU- 
tary." 

What  happens  is  the  consensus  that 
has  been  so  difficult  to  build  over  4  or 
5  or  6  years  starts  eroding  immediately. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  what  is  going  to 
lumpen  if  t^iese  figures  are  correct,  be- 
cause the  amazing  figure  to  me  is  that 
the  Reagan  administration  has  increased 
the  authorizations  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  beyond  the 
Carter  budget  by  about  $33  billion  in 
those  2  fiscal  years  combined.  Tet  they 
show  outlays  going  up  only  about  $5J> 
billion.  Now,  if  they  are  correct,  that 
means  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration  he  is  going  to  be  Uving 
with  a  Carter  defense  capability  and  if 
he  is  incorrect  it  means  that  the  deficit 
is  going  to  be  much  larger. 

I  applaud  the  administration  for  mov- 
ing out  on  defense.  We  have  been  working 
on  it  a  long  time.  But  the  thing  that 
really  gives  me  tremendous  concern  is 
what  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  pointed  out  so  ably  in  both  the  report 
and  in  his  statement  here  today  which 
is  that  we  are  building  in  big  leaks  in  the 
ship  before  the  ship  is  ever  launched  and 
it  is  predictable.  It  is  predictable  as  to 
what  is  going  to  occur.  I  hope  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  thhik  it  is. 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  at  this  particu- 
lar point  emphasize  the  monkeyshtnes 
that  we  are  engaged  in  to  project  the 
balanced  budget.  When  the  Republican 
majority  found  they  had  a  deficit  back 
on  April  9,  of  $44.7  bill'on.  they  met  with 
David  Stockman.  David  Stockman  hav- 
ing come  out  of  the  House  side  of  Con- 
gress, understands  that  thev  always  like 
to  doctor  aroimd  with  the  defense  budg- 
et. We  have  had  to  face  thit  every  year 
that  Senator  Muskie  and  then  myself 
have  been  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
When  we  went  to  conference,  we  have 
faced  the  jimmying,  the  gimm'ck*ng, 
and  the  shenanigans  that  occiured  on  the 
defense  budget.  It  is  the  most  frustrat- 
ing experiences  have  had  in  conference. 

Now.  we  are  giving  the  tampering 
with  the  defense  budget  sanction  ri^t 
here  in  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  mv  eatlia- 
thou<'hts  on  the  fraud  in  the  reso'utton. 
What  did  the  RfoubUcans  on  the  Budg- 
et Committee  do''  When  the  committee 
returned  to  action  on  April  28.  the  Re- 
publicans said : 

We  will  accept  the  AtJmlnlstratlon's  out- 
lay flgures  for  defense.  We  accept  the  COO 
outla''  b'niTts  on  all  the  other  functions  the 
Resol"tlon  but  we  aw  i^ln^  to  use  differ- 
ent flgures— the  OJiB  figure*— with  rc^ieet 
to  defense. 
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They  «t»Pted  then  with  so-called  sav- 
ings of  bOUoas  of  dollars.  They  voted 
a  l-percent  cut  to  the  defense  budget  to 
reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  They 
did  that  to  all  functions. 

We  have  over  a  $200  billion  defense 
budget  A  1-percent  cut  for  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  is  a  couple  of  billion  dollars 
In  defense.  If  they  do  not  And  the  waste. 
If  they  do  not  find  the  fraud,  and  every- 
one keeps  looking  for  it,  they  can  still 
win  the  good  government  award.  If  they 
could  find  It,  they  could  get  reelected  on 
It.  But  they  Just  put  it  into  political  rhet- 
oric, so  it  will  be  gaining  headlines  M 
the  news  media.  Those  savings  will  really 
come  out  of  procurement,  and  operations 
and  maintenance.  It  comes  out  of  the 
needy  readiness  accoimts  of  the  DOD. 

Then  they  voted  a  pay  absorption  of  40 
percent.  The  average  pay  absorption  In 
defenae  for  the  past  decade  was  20  per- 
cent. But.  President  Reagan  is  trying  to 
emphasize  military  pay,  to  allow  the 
volunteer  Army,  as  he  said,  to  succeed. 
He  does  not  favor  registration.  He  does 
not  favor  the  draft.  The  Volunteer  Army 
has  to  work  in  his  view.  So,  he  has  not 
proposed  pay  absorption. 

When  we  started  with  this  particular 
budget,  wliat  we  had  in  »  reconclhation 
bill  was  a  no-no  with  respect  to  the 
defense  function.  But  when  the  Repub- 
licans came  back  after  that  2-week 
Easter  recess,  cutting  defense  was  a  yes- 
yes.  What  we  will  do  under  the  Repub- 
Uean  plan  is  gouge  $23  blllicm  out  of 
defenae. 

So  we  have  our  distinguished  President 
OD  Tuesday  a  week  ago — rlghtfiilly  con- 
gratulating Senator  DomNici  because  he 
has  woriced  hard  and  given  us  tremen- 
dous leadership.  He  said,  "I  congratulate 
Senator  Don onci  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  their  resoluticm,  which  I 
support,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution  be- 
cause It  cuts  $14  billion  out  of  defense." 

So  he  is  endorsing  a  $23  blllicm  cut 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and 
saying,  "Is  that  not  grand."  but  saying 
that  the  $14  billion  cut  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  is  unacceptable. 

Therein  Is  the  record.  It  is  very,  very 
disturbing. 

So  we  begin  to  see  how  they  made  up 
for  that  $44.7  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  They  picked  about  $23  billion  from 
the  defense  function  alone. 

The  two  most  disturbing  cuts  are  the 
two  which  the  committee  cannot  even 
Identify.  At  least  they  could  go  to  defense 
and  say  "a  percentage  cut  for  waste,  a 
high  pay  absorption  rate,  and  different 
assumpUoDs  for  inflation.  We  can  iden- 
tify those  In  that  partlctilar  functlcm." 
But  the  budget  resolution  contains  a 
total  of  $10  billion  In  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  from  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  President  to  impoimd  con- 
gresskmal  appropriations. 

This  assumes  that  Congress  will  act 
with  Imprudence  In  the  future.  Can  you 
Imagine,  a  RepuUlcan-controIled  Senate 
saying.  "We  are  going  to  appropriate  too 
much  money.  We  are  going  to  be  extrav- 
agant, we  are  going  to  overappropriate, 
and  wbiA  we  need  is  to  give  the  President 
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<a    the    United    States    Impoundment 
powers." 

This  resolution  assumes  that  Congress 
will  act  with  imprudence,  and  it  invites 
the  very  corruption  that  led  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act 
in  the  first  place. 

I  wish  when  a  new  administration 
comes  to  town,  rather  than  bring  these 
whiz  kids  and  former  divinity  school  stu- 
dents trying  to  talk  economics,  they 
would  bring  a  few  historians  to  recall 
recent  history.  The  constant  caterwaul 
about  25  years  of  profligate  Democratic 
Congresses  is  absolutely  false.  The  his- 
torical fact  is  that  from  1950  to  1970, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations acted  with  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  total  cumulative  deficit,  for  that  20- 
year  period — and  I  remind  you  that  it 
Included  the  Korean  war,  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  New  Frontier,  and  the 
Great  Society — was  only  $74.7  billion: 
$17.7  billion  for  the  10  years  1950  to  1960 
and  $57  billion  from  1960  to  1970. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  happened  when 
Pres  dent  Nixon  came  to  town.  The  dis- 
tinguished President  was  left  a  surplus 
budget  by  Ljmdon  Balnes  Johnson,  Mr. 
Distinguished  Senator,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968-69. 

Once  President  Nixon  saw  Ed  Muskie 
ahead  of  tiim  in  that  poll  he  said: 

I  w»nt  revenue  sharing  and  I  want  aU  of 
theae  otber  things.  I  wUl  show  that  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  Let  them  piss  whatever  they 
want  so  long  as  I  pass  my  program,  and  I  will 
Impound.  I  wUl  rescind.  I  will  defer,  and  I 
wUl  only  take  those  programs  that  I  want 
and  admlnlater  those. 

Of  course,  we  went  to  court  and  won, 
but  the  budget  Jumped  from  that  bal- 
anced budget  to  a  $45  billion  deficit  in 
1975,  ard  $66  billion  in  1976;  we  have  not 
gotten  that  high  since. 

This  budget  rescriutlon  will  result  in  a 
bigger  deficit.  If  they  are  trying  to  out- 
distance President  Fords  record  of  1978, 
they  have  a  good  chance  of  doing  it. 
We  expect  a  $61  billion  deficit  this  fiscal 
year,  but  next  year  it  could  be  worse. 

Lester  Thurow  of  MIT  wrote  In  the 
New  York  Times.  I  think  it  was  about 
President  Johnson,  saying  that  he 
wanted  guns  and  butter,  and  be  was  not 
going  to  pay  for  both.  False.  We  paid  for 
them  and  he  left  town  with  a  surplus 
rather  than  an  unbalanced  budget. 

The  committee  did  even  further  dam- 
age to  the  budget  process.  The  committee 
reached  into  thn  air  and  foimd  $38  bil- 
lion of  unspecified,  imidentified  addl- 
tloxial  cuts  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
In  1984  alone,  it  was  $22.8  bllUon. 

Not  coincldentally,  this  is  the  exact 
amount  that  the  committee  needed  to 
produce  its  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  They  created  a  dummy  function.  I 
do  not  know  what  else  to  call  It.  We  have 
050  which  is  defense.  150  which  is  inter- 
national affairs.  They  have  a  920  func- 
tion that  was  not  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion last  year  and  was  not  In  the  budget 
reaolutlcm  this  year  imtil  they  could  not 
find  any  other  way  to  balance  the 
budget.  They  have  now  created  a  diunmy 
function,  920,  I  repeat,  a  diunmy  func- 
tion, to  give  the  Illusion  of  budget  bal- 
ance. 


How  do  you  identify  It?  Come  over  to 
the  budget  staff,  ask  them,  and  they  look 
at  you,  shake  their  heaas,  ana  say,  "we 
do  not  know." 

I  am  told  that  the  distinguished  David 
Stockman  did  come  over  and  sit  down 
with  the  leadership  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, started  opening  up  a  notebook. 
Counsel  for  the  Budget  Committee  had 
wnat  we  call  the  doomsday  list,  of  cuts 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  think  they  have 
destroyed  most  of  the  copies— It  will  be  a 
collector's  item.  I  cannot  find  one. 

Well,  Dr.  Stockman  came  with  his 
notebook.  He  started  off  with  a  list  of 
unspecified  cuts:  Do  away  totally  with 
State  revenue  sharing,  do  away  totally 
with  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion aid.  They  said : 

Close  the  notebook.  That  creates  more 
problems  than  It  solves.  We  will  Just  IdentUy 
the  cuts  later. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  makes  the 
resolution  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  These 
gimmicks  severely  limit  the  credibility  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  budget. 
Over  the  years  the  bipartisan  leadership 
of  the  Budget  Committee  has  had  the 
task  of  keeping  Senators'  feet  to  the  fire 
on  the  budget.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
or  an  easy  one.  The  only  chance  we  have 
for  success  is  to  appeal  to  the  members' 
sense  of  conscience  and  responsibility. 
But  when  the  committee  leadership  en- 
gages in  unconscionable  tactics  of  this 
sort,  then  it  stands  denuded.  Irrespon- 
sible conduct  of  this  kind  is  incapable  of 
bringing  strays  back  on  the  reservation. 

This  budget  resolution  greatly  mispre- 
sents  our  budget  situation.  It  fails  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people  who  believe 
we  are  working  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  It  will  not  restore  confidence  in 
our  economy  and  get  us  on  the  road  to 
economic  recovery.  It  erodes  the  credi- 
bility of  the  ent.re  budget  process,  which 
is  the  only  means  that  Congress  has  to 
achieve  its  fiscal  policy  goals. 

I  can  only  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
during  consideration  on  the  floor,  the 
budget  resolution  can  be  made  more  re- 
sponsible. You  ask  how?  I  will  explain 
and  then  j^eld  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

President  Reagan  and  this  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  country  are  in 
agreement  on  spending  cuts.  They  are  in 
agreement  on  cutting  regulations.  They 
are  in  agreement,  Mr.  President,  on  in- 
creasing defense,  and  they  are  in  agree- 
ment on  tax  cuts. 

It  was  last  year  in  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  that  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Budget  Committee 
projected  future  year  tax  cuts  of  $16.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982:  $38.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983 ;  and  $55.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  $103.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Cutting  taxes  is  not  new.  We  have 
had  seven  major  tax  bills  in  the  past  10 
years. 

ki^e  had  a  tax  cut  in  1969.  a  tax  cut  in 
1971.  two  tax  cuts  in  1975,  and  further 
cuts  in  1976  and  1977. 

The  distinguished  President  refers  to 
small  business  savings;  that  80  percent 
of  the  Jobs  are  created  by  small  business. 
We  did  that  in  1978  on  the  very  same 
premise. 


Every  one  of  these  partieular  tax  cute 
were  made  by  Democratic  Presidents  and 
Congresses,  done,  If  you  please,  to  In- 
crease productivity  and  promote  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  President  says  he  does  not  want 
more  of  the  same,  nevertheless  he  pro- 
poses yet  another  tax  cut. 

I  think  we  can  agree  that  tax  cuts 
should  promote  productivity  growth. 

Then,  what  is  the  flaw?  The  flaw  is  In 
the  amount  and  the  flaw  is  in  not  taking 
It  In  steps. 

When  the  administration  tries  to 
equate  this  Reagan-ttemp-Roth  with  the 
Kennedy  tax  cut  of  1964,  they  disregard 
President  Kennedy's  Investment  tax 
credit  of  1962.  He  then  first  got  business 
to  Invest  and  then,  after  business  had 
the  supply  that  was  needed,  he  put  In  an 
across-the-board,  demand-side  tax  cut. 
The  inflation  rate  from  1959  to  1964 — 
that  5-year  period— was  only  1%  per- 
cent. 

The  Inflation  rate  for  the  past  4  or  5 
years  now  has  been  right  at  10  percent. 
The  problem  Is  different.  The  distin- 
guished President  comes  in  and  does  not 
put  in  business  tax  cuts  first,  but  rather 
phases  them  in  slowly  while  providing  a 
large  personal  tax  cut  in  1982.  This  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  what  he  should 
have  done,  and  directly  opposite  to  the 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  in  the  early  1960's. 

The  large  personal  tax  cuts  that  have 
been  proposed  can  only  be  written  in 
red  Ink.  We  need  a  program  to  balance 
the  budget.  Then  we  will  have  ar  psy- 
chology of  hope.  Right  now  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  rising  deficit  in  1982. 

I  yield,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICI.  Mr.  President,  I  here- 
tofore indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ni4>raska  (Mr.  Exoif )  that 
I  was  going  to  yield  to  him. 

However,  because  Senator  Holungs 
has  said  so  many  exciting  things,  I  feel 
Uke  talking  a  little  bit.  I  would  ask  that 
the  Senator  could  delay  5  minutes  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  him.  Is  the  Senator 
on  a  dlfBcult  schedule? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  be 
happv  to  wait  for  5  minutes.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DO&IENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  do  It  in  5  min- 
utes, but  I  will  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  knows  I  hold  him  in  the 
highest  regard.  I  hope  it  is  somewhat 
mutual  and  I  believe  It  is.  So  the  Senator 
will  forgive  me  if  I  will  argue  a  bit  with 
him  today. 

Let  me  sav  right  at  the  outset  that 
Senator  Houmcs  has  said  monv  things 
that  we  ought  to  take  seriously.  But,  I 
never  heard  anyone  in  the  United  States 
say  that  Lyndon  Balnes  Jobns<m  left 
the  United  States  with  an  excitlE«.  pro- 
ductive economic  future.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  most  economists  would  sav 
it  was  his  policies,  speciflcallv  Vietnam, 
the  wav  we  would  pav  for  it  or  not  pav 
for  it,  that  got  us  started  down  the  path 
of  almost  Incurable  Inflation. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  there  is  little 
good  thnt  can  be  served  in  going  back 
into  history.  There  Is  little  light  to  be 


shed  by  reviewing  President  Nixon  and 
the  impoundment  controversy,  or  there 
is  little  value  In  asking  in  comparison  to 
PrKddeirt  Kennedy's  across-the-board 
tax  cut  is  this  budget  resolution  as  honest 
as  budget  resolutions  in  the  past;  are  ito 
assumptions  and  predictions  as  credible 
as  budgets  in  the  past? 

The  Senator  seems  to  thhik  that 
budget  resolutions  of  the  past  were  more 
honest  because  they  did  not  make  as- 
sumptions that  we  would  change  the  law 
on  rescission  and  save  money,  and  they 
did  not  make  assumptions  that  we  would 
find  fraud  and  abuse  and  create  new 
statutes  that  would  eliminate  such  prac- 
tices and  find  savings. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  with  all  their 
attempted  honestv,  they  were  about  as 
far  off  as  any  kinds  of  predictions  we 
have  ever  had  around  here.  Last  spring, 
without  anv  of  those  so-called  gimmicks 
he  talks  about,  we  went  from  a  balanced 
budget  on  paper  to  a  $50  billion  deflclt 
in  a  period  of  3  or  4  months. 

Now,  I  do  not  sav  that  by  way  of 
criticism  of  anyone.  I  merelv  sav  th'it 
this  budget  resolution  that  is  before  this 
Senate  is  basically  the  President's  pro- 
posal, /nd  I  do  not  see  anything  so 
wrong  with  the  U  S.  Senate  adopting  the 
proposals  of  this  President. 

It  wouM  appear  to  be  that  that  is  pre- 
c'sely  wh-'t  we  ought  to  do.  And  if  we  are 
more  pessimistic  than  he.  then  we  ought 
to  sp<^ak  out.  But  we  certain'y  ought  not 
to  chastise  the  m<ijority  party  because 
they  assum'id  hi  the  ye<»rs  of  1982,  1983, 
and  1984  that  the  opt'm'stic  economic 
assumptions  of  tills  President  were  as 
apt  to  be  right  as  the  economic  projec- 
tions of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
And  th«»  good  Senator  knows  that  I  re- 
spect them.  But  if  we.  want  to  get  Into  a 
match  of  who  has  been  right,  we  will 
bring  their  record  out  here  and  we  can 
prove  that  in  2  years  they  were  as 
much  as  200  percent  off  on  such  thirgs  as 
gross  national  product.  Prom  1979  to 
1980  and  1980  to  1981.  200  percent  off. 

So  Is  there  something  terribly  wrong 
about  us  adopting  th*;  Pr-sldenfs  opti- 
mistic ones  and  some+h'T'g  miraculously 
right  about  adopting  CBO's? 

Ihcidentally,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
has  never  used  CBO's  assumptions.  They 
did  not  adopt  President  Carter's  eco- 
nomic assumptions  either.  They  have 
used  their  best  economic  Judgment  and 
their  assumptions  have  been  different 
from  ours  wh'ch  in  turn  were  different 
from  President  Carter's. 

But  let  us  Just  get  right  down  to  the 
nubbins.  What.  pr«»  the  Important  'wnies 
here?  Let  us  take  them  up,  one  at  a  time. 

Defense.  The  Senator  knows  that  this 
Senator  Is  as  concerned  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  national  defense  as  anyone 
in  this  body.  I  have  not  been  as  involved 
as  he,  because  of  his  work  on  appropria- 
tions, nor  as  Involved  as  my  good  fr'end. 
Senator  Nuww.  who  has  been  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  the  day 
he  arrived  in  this  body. 

But  no  one  should  leave  th's  Cham- 
ber with  the  hnpresslon  that  this  budget 
resolution  significantly  cheats  the  m'll- 
tary  of  the  United  States  and  denies  the 
President's  request  that  we  Increase  mil- 


itary spending,  and  that  we  increase  it 
substantially,  because  that  is  an  abso- 
lute myth. 

For  those  who  worry  whether  we  have 
done  enough,  the  budget  authority  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  President  requested  to  the 
dollar.  The  budget  authority  figures  in 
the  years  1981  and  1982  are  his.  For  those 
who  wonder  If  It  has  gone  up  very  much 
under  oiu-s.  It  has  only  gone  up  $44  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  from  what  the 
President  asked  for. 

I  am  hard  pressed  to  understand  the 
claim  that  we  have  cheated  the  military 
in  outlays,  it  is  only  up  $25.1  bilUon  over 
the  previous  year.  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Director  of 
OMB  fully  support  the  proposed  outlay 
figures. 

Now  I  am  quick  to  say  that  these  fig- 
ures may  be  wrong.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  with  reference  to  the 
credibility  of  the  resolution,  is  It  unrea- 
sonable to  accept  the  outlay  figure  of 
$25.1  biUlon  Uistead  of  $31.2  bilUon  or 
$32.3  bilUon  which  would  be  the  case  if 
we  added  $5  or  $6  biUlon? 

Yes.  this  flgwe  may  be  wrong.  But  I 
call  the  Senate's  attenticm  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  5  years,  OMB  has  been 
right  on  2  years  and  CBO  has  been  right 
on  3  years,  in  estimating  outlays  for  the 
military.  I  call  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  In  2  out  of  5  years  we  overestimated 
the  outlavs;  in  2  years  out  of  5.  we  un- 
derestimated it. 

This  is  an  estimate.  Certainly,  if  I 
wanted  to  put  the  highest  possible  out- 
lay figure  so  that  there  would  be  no  tight- 
ening of  belts,  no  attempt  to  restrain 
outlavs.  no  attempt  to  contract  better 
with  the  private  sector  In  procurement.  I 
put  a  higher  figure  in.  But  I  just  wanted 
to  dispel  anv  notion  that  it  is  pulled  out 
of  thin  air.  It  Is  not. 

With  reference  to  economic  assump- 
tions, the  Senate  should  know — I  touched 
on  it  generally — ^we  adopted  the  adminis- 
tration's macroeconmnlc  assumptions  for 
1982,  1983,  and  1984  r^»rding  the  gross 
national  product,  the  price  deflator,  and 
inflation.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Interest 
rate  a-'sumnt'ons  did  we  not  adopt  the 
administration's  assumptions.  It  was  the 
majority's  opinion  that  interest  rat«8 
would  be  somewhat  hie^er  than  the 
President  has  assimied. 

And  Incldentallv.  for  those  who  are 
IntCTfisted.  this  variation  accounts  for  the 
$6  billion  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  projected  cost  of 
our  national  debt  to  1982. 1  do  not  know 
who  Is  goins;  to  be  right.  But  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  difference  is  not  at  great 
consequence.  Whatever  the  toterest  is. 
we  will  pay  it. 

Now  if  vou  add  $6  bilUon  or  $8  billlan 
or  $10  billion  to  a  program,  tadeed  you 
are  inviting  expenditiires. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  items,  but 
suffice  It  to  say  that.  In  a  nutshell,  my 
good  friend  Senator  Holuwcs  attributes 
what  is  haopentog  on  Wall  Street,  and 
what  Is  haopening  to  the  money  markets, 
to  the  Reagan  economic  package. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  think  Is  the 
princloal  reason  w»  are  getting  llttie  re- 
sponse in  the  marketplace.  It  Is  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  yet  believe  President 
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bat  rather.  It  Is  because  they  do 
not  believe  us. 

tffw^tor  HoLLiHGS  spoke  as  If  we  had 
already  cut  the  budget.  To  my  knowledge, 
other  thui  the  farm  bill  amendment  on 
milk  subsidies,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted subsidies  to  increase  April  1,  rmd 
which  we  preyented.  there  has  been  no 
coochialve  act  by  Congress  cutting  any- 
thing. 

We  have  touted  our  activities  here  on 
the  floor.  The  budget  in  the  House  is 
being  touted.  But  those  who  respond  to 
previous  iiromises  of  Congress  know  we 
have  not  done  anything  yet. 

Reconciliation?  Tes,  we  passed  it.  It 
will  save  almost  $44  billion.  But  notice 
I  said  win  save.  I  repeat,  it  has  not  saved 
1  pezmy  out  of  a  1982  budget  that  is  go- 
ing to  grow,  unless  we  do  that,  from 
IMS  billion  to  1750  billion  all  by  itself 
but  for  the  appropriation  process.  That 
is  where  it  is  going. 

They  are  waiting,  those  who  want  to 
respond  to  fiscal  restraint,  to  see  the  color 
of  our  eyes.  Tbey  are  not  going  to  specu- 
late until  they  see  a  number  of  bills 
passed  In  this  Congress,  or  a  major  rec- 
ooclllatlan  bill  passed,  that  cuts  that  $44 

Mlltop 

This  Senator  firmly  believes  that  if 
those  In  the  American  market  believed 
today  that  the  1982  Reagan  budget  as  to 
budget  authority  and  outlays  would  be  a 
reality,  and  was  in  place  there  would  be 
an  optimism  and  a  change  already  there. 

My  last  comment  has  to  do  with  taxes. 
The  good  Senator  has  been  here  longer 
than  I.  He  remembers  every  tax  bill  we 
have  passed  in  the  last  8  or  9  years.  He 
alleges  that  they  have  been  productivity 
oriented  and  that  the  Reagan  tax  pack- 
age is  Keynesian.  I  want  to  make  a  cou- 
ple of  remarks  about  that. 

In  the  last  6  years  we  ran  deficits  in 
this  country.  If  half  of  the  deficits  would 
have  been  tax  cuts  and  the  other  half 
expenditures.  Instead  of  all  of  those  def- 
icits being  expenditures,  I  predict  we 
would  be  here  today  with  a  solvent 
American  economy. 

If  we  have  had  tax  cuts,  let  me  tell  you 
they  have  certainly  been  effective.  Prom 
1980  to  1981  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people  will  increase  c»il.\  $90 
blUlon.  Let  me  repeat  that.  The  increase 
wlU  be  $90  billion. 

TlM  tax  cuts  pntMaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  1982  will 
only  let  that  increase  go  up  to  $40  bilUon. 
We  will  cut  $50  some  billion  out  of  that 
$90  billion  increase. 

I  say  that  because  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fair  characterization  of  this 
resolution.  And,  I  want  to  say  that,  with 
regard  to  1982,  this  resolution  is  as  re- 
Qxmslble  a  budget  resolution  as  any  we 
have  adopted.  Furthermore,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  of  a  President 
that  the  people  want  us  to  follow. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  comment  and 
I  will  yield. 

The  distinguished  Senator,  my  good 
friend,  makes  a  great  to-do  about  the 
920  allowance  function.  It  was  in  the 
budget  every  year  untU  last  year.  It  was 
not  Invented  by  Dave  Stockman  ot  found 
in  any  books  of  his. 

I  do  not  want  Senators  to  think  that 
It  is  gotog  to  be  easy  to  get  to  a  balanced 


budget  In  19M.  All  they  have  to  do  Is  to 
read  this  docimient  and  listen  and  they 
will  know: 

First,  if  the  reconciliation  instruction 
is  not  adopted  by  the  House  and  then 
carried  out  by  both  bodies,  you  can  throw 
that  $44  billion  in  saving  away.  In  1984 
that  amounts  to  a  $57  billion  additional 
deficit  that  you  better  be  looking  for  If 
you  do  not  make  that  cut  in  1982. 

Second,  the  President's  budget  carried 
a  deficit  of  $44.7  billion  for  1984.  He  said 
unequivocally,  "We  will  identify  cuts  in 
the  future  and  bring  it  into  balance." 

All  we  are  telling  Senators  is  that  we 
recognise  that  is  a  difficult  Job  and  we 
recommend  that  you  do  some  very  sig- 
nificant things  to  make  that  Job  a  little 
bit  easier,  such  as  outlay  control  meas- 
ures, such  as  expanded  rescission  au- 
thority with  which  the  President  could 
save  $5  biUlon.  such  as  a  major  fraud 
and  abuse  statute  which  has  real  saving 
potential,  which  could  save  $7  bllUon  to 
$8  billion. 

We  are  only  assiunlng  those  things. 
If  they  do  not  happen,  you  better  find 
another  way  to  save  the  money. 

Assmning  events  in  the  outyears  that 
are  logical,  that  are  probable,  is  the  his- 
tory of  this  budget  process.  Hindsight 
suggests  that  such  events  do  not  always 
occur,  but  the  history  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  that  vaUd  assumptions  of  this  type 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

If  you  do  that,  there  are  $27  blUion  in 
unidentified  savings  that  must  stall  oc- 
cur, and  we  have  carried  that  m  the  al- 
lowance function  of  this  budget. 

That  is  pure  and  simple.  Anybody  can 
understand  it.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can 
be  dishonest  because  it  is  the  truth,  what 
we  have  just  said. 

If  some  would  like  to  take  it  all  out 
and  carry  it  as  a  deficit,  let  them  carry 
the  deficit  in  their  heads.  That  is  the 
way  they  can  carry  it.  Ours  is  just  as 
legitimate.  Just  as  forthright,  and  just 
as  easy  to  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  do  not  deny 
the  President  his  tax  proposal  opportu- 
nities and  I  hope  we  do  not  change  any 
of  the  reconciUation  Instructions  which 
are  incorporated  into  this  resolution.  I 
think  that  will  be  the  real  test  of 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control — not  what  kind  of  as- 
sumptions we  made  in  1983  and  1984. 
When  it  is  all  finished,  it  is  the  cuts  we 
make  in  1982  that  carry  out  into  1983  and 
1984  that  will  affect  what  kind  of  tax 
proposal  we  ultimately  pass.  Then  we 
shall  do  the  arithmetic  for  1983  and  1984 
and  tell  you  where  we  are. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  that,  in  my  few  short  months  in 
the  UjS.  Senate,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Budget  Committee  with 
three  of  the  best  Members,  in  my  (pin- 
ion, of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  former  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskle),  was 
chairman  when  I  came  here;  then  it  was 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs),  who  talked  eloquently  a  few 
moments  ago.  Then  it  was  my  friend 


from  New  Mexico,  who  responded  In  a 
very  eloquent  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  sometimes  wonder  If 
we  do  not  get  confused  with  all  of  the 
history  and  the  projections.  I  come  at 
this  from  a  little  different  point  of  view, 
as  a  newcomer,  trying  to  make  2  and  2 
equal  4,  which  is  most  difficult,  I  find, 
traditionally,  when  you  are  dealing  with 
the  massive  budget  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmoit. 

I  have  such  a  high  regard  for  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  President,  that  I  am  persuaded 
sometimes,  just  liecause  of  my  fondness 
for  them,  that  I  should  agree.  But  I  do 
not  agree  and  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  that  very  briefly  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  the  budiget  resolutlcm. 

It  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  vote 
against  this  resolution,  but  it  is  the  only 
decision  I  can  come  to  which  does  not 
conflict  with  my  strongly  held  beliefs 
regarding  the  economic  evils  of  deficit 
spending.  This  resolution,  purely  and 
simply,  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  balancing  the  budget  and,  therefore, 
I  cannot  support  it.  The  astonishing  In- 
creases this  week  in  the  interest  rates 
and  the  obvious  lack  of  confidoice  In 
the  administration's  overall  proposal  by 
the  money  markets  is  a  stem  warning, 
thus  far  unheeded,  that  we  are  going 
about  our  business  here  essentially  as  a 
response — not  reason  or  reaUty,  but  as 
an  exercise  in  political  expediency.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  results  are  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

If  it  is  any  consolatlcm  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  think  he  will  be  re- 
assured by  my  assurances,  although  I 
might  not  be  voting  with  him  on  every 
occasion,  that  whatever  he  wants  he  is 
going  to  get,  because  that  Is  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wants. 
That  is  the  mood  of  this  body. 

The  resolution  is  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing.  The  wolf  of  runaway  inflation 
pounds  at  our  doors,  but  it  is  masquerad- 
ing in  this  resolution  in  the  sheep's  cloth- 
ing of  a  tax  cut. 

Were  it  not  for  the  apparently  delib- 
erate inattention  to  balancing  the  budg- 
et, I  could  support  this  resolution.  E^'en 
though  I  would  not  have  distributed  the 
budget  cuts  in  the  same  manner,  I  can 
fully  support  the  total  amount  of  spend- 
ing restraint  which  this  resolution  em- 
bodies. My  commitment  to  such  restraint 
is  evidenced  in  my  strong  support  for  the 
reconcilatlon  instruction,  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  acted  upon.  In  fact,  I 
question  whether  we  have  gone  far 
enough.  I  remain  hopeful  that  we  can  cut 
more  from  programs  than  the  President 
has  suggested  and,  at  the  same  time,  do 
less  damage  to  those  in  our  society  who 
are  truly  needy. 

But  if  the  Senate  adopts  this  resolu- 
tion, we  are  perpetuating  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sham  that  you  can  accelerate 
defense  spending  by  billions,  reduce  rev- 
enue by  billions,  balance  the  budget,  and 
significantly  reduce  inflation  and  Inter- 
est rates  at  the  same  time.  Although  each 
of  these  goals  is  laudable  in  itself,  they 
are  inconsistent  and  only  by  greatly  tor- 
tured reasoning— yes:  by  voodoo  eco- 
nomics— can  these  goals  coexist  within 
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the  same  budget  resolution.  I  remain 
unconvinced  that  we  can  expect  to  real- 
ize any  significant  reductions  in  Infla- 
tion rates  under  this  resolution.  One 
thing  is  certahi— It  will  require  breaking 
through  the  $1  trillion  debt  ceiUng  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  and  It  will 
remain  there — hardly  a  result  that  could 
be  accepted  as  an  example  of  restraint. 
Indeed,  just  today.  It  was  revealed  that 
admlnlstraUon  officials  are  conceding 
that  even  their  deficit  estimate  for  this 
fiscal  year  may  soar  to  over  $60  bilUon. 
This  is  bound  to  explode  further  the  un- 
realistic administration  deficits  of  $45 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  $23  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  possibly  sup- 
port this  resolution,  with  all  Its  obvious 
flaws,  with  one  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment, which  I  offered  luisuccessfully  In 
the  Budget  Committee,  would  cut  the 
projected  1983  and  1984  Individual  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  reductions  in  half.  If  nec- 
essary, in  the  likely  event  that  the  defi- 
cit targets,  as  outlined  in  the  resolution, 
were  not  actually  met  by  the  end  of  each 
preceding  fiscal  year.  The  amendment 
would  not  have  tampered  with  the  true 
"supply  side"  stimulus  that  Is  needed  to 
assure  greater  business  activity,  which 
would  have  remained  locked  In  for  3 
years.  Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
have  simply  established  that  balancing 
the  budget  by  reducing  deflclts  was  a 
higher  priority  than  insuring  the  total 
individual  tax  cuts  in  1983  and  1984.  In 
short.  It  was  a  reasonable  "safety  valve." 
which  would  have  signaled  that  Con- 
gress was  determined  to  reduce  not  only 
spending,  but  also  the  Federal  deficit. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  desire, 
evident  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  do 
the  administration's  bidding,  whatever 
the  consequences,  the  amendment  has 
no  chance  of  passage  at  this  Juncture 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  offer  It.  It 
seems  that  we  may  be,  imwittlngly  or 
otherwise.  endors*ng  the  sentiments  of 
Jack  Kkicp  when  he  says  that  "Republi- 
cans do  not  any  longer  worship  at  the 
altar  of  a  balanced  budget." 

Mr.  President,  while  it  is  true  that  we 
are  not  binding  ourselves  irreversibly  to 
the  administration's  Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts 
with  this  resolution,  we  are  timidly  start- 
ing down  that  path.  It  should  be  imder- 
stood  that  we  have  failed  to  address  even 
the  most  fundamental  flaws  In  the  ad- 
ministration-backed tax  cut  recommen- 
dations, such  as  continuation  of  the  ruin- 
ous estate  and  unfair  marriage  tax,  to 
mention  only  two. 

Our  final  action  on  the  budget  will 
take  place  on  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
Jo'n  the  majority  of  my  ccdleagues  In 
voting  for  a  second  budget  resolution 
which  corrects  the  oversights  we  have 
made  in  the  first  resolution.  I  predict 
It  will  be  abundantly  clear  to  all  con- 
cerned that  economic  conditions  will 
demand  revisions  to  the  Presid«it's  tax 
cut  proposEds,  and  conditions  will  dictate 
to  us  that  we  are  Ignoring  huge  and 
continuing  Federal  deflclts  only  at  great 
peril  to  our  economy,  our  country,  and 
its  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  to  my  friend 
frcMn  New  Mexico  with  my  thanks  for 


allowing  me  this  time  to  make  this 
statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOUJNQS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  nnphasize  in  the  Record  a  point  rel- 
ative to  a  comment  by  my  good  friend, 
who  makes  the  most  appealing  case  for 
this  resolution. 

It  Is  not  said  that  L.  B.  J.  left  office 
with  any  particular  kind  of  economy.  I 
said  the  actual  flgiure  for  the  budget  sur- 
plus, I  think  that  speaks  louder  than  the 
description  of  the  economy.  Actually,  the 
economy  was  very  good  in  1971-72,  until 
we  hit  the  embargo  in  1973. 

My  good  friend  spoke  of  our  projec- 
tlcms.  Hie  projections  that  we  made  in 
the  summer  of  last  year  were  for  a  Ijal- 
anced  budget.  But  we  made  economic  as- 
sumptions, as  well.  The  unemployment 
figure  was  inaccurate.  It  never  did  go  up 
as  high  as  we  projected.  We  were  taUdng 
about  9  percent,  and  "Dr."  Bellmon,  the 
best  of  economists,  was  closer  to  being 
correct  at  8.5  percent. 

What  did  occur  to  change  our  forecast 
of  a  balanced  budget  was  the  lame  duck 
session,  where,  as  budgeteers,  we  were 
flghting  that  reargxiard  action,  trying  to 
hold  back  spending  in  these  mwropri- 
ations  bills. 

Oiu-  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley)  points  out,  "LxxAi 
how  much  money  we  saved  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee."  I  will  shortly  present 
a  schedule  on  that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
has  already  picked  up  $1  bilUon  of  that 
$36.9  bilUon  that  we  had  saved  in  recon- 
ciUation. When  that  powerful  chairman 
got  into  the  Comm'cttee  on  Lal)or  and 
Human  Resources,  he  picked  a  pocket  or 
two. 

They  are  like  Fagan  in  "OUver  Twist." 
They  are  running  around  picking  pock- 
ets. They  picked  the  pocket  for  $1  bilUon 
at  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Agricul- 
ture will  be  out  here  in  a  Uttle  while. 
They  picked  the  pocket  for  $1.5  billiMi 
on  support  prices  and  export  controls. 
Over  in  Ways  and  Means,  with  respect  to 
unemployment  compensation  after  13 
weeks,  they  picked  the  pocket  for  another 
$1.8  bilUon. 

We  know  of  $6  bilUon  we  have  lost  if 
these  proposals  carry.  We  are  trying  to 
stop  it.  We  are  trying  to  hold  the  Une. 

We  worked  with  aU  of  the  economists 
last  year,  and  none  of  them  said  that 
inflation  would  be  so  high  or  that  the 
Fderal  Reserve  would  restrict  the  money 
supply  and  push  interest  rates  back  to 
20  and  21  percent. 

They  were  not  casual  estimates.  They 
try  to  say  that  we  did  not  even  make 
sensible  and  reliable  predictions  then — 
"So  do  not  worry  attout  maicing  reliable 
predicti(xis  now."  We  trv  to  learn  from 
experience  and  to  improve. 

With  respect  to  the  defense  flgure,  Mr. 
President,  the  record  wiU  show  that  our 
distinguished  chairman  and  I  jointly 
proposed  the  Budget  Committee  work 
for  the  defense  fimction.  It  is  really  the 
Domenici-HoUings  amendment. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  what  President 
Reagan  did  for  defense.  Let  us  talk  about 
what  the  budget  resolution  did  to  those 
Reagan  figures,  and  to  that  Domenicl 


figure.  That  was  my  point.  I  was  not 
talking  about  the  Reagan  figures.  I  did 
refer  to  the  President  and  the  Juxta- 
position of  deploring  a  $14  bilUon  cut  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and  com- 
mending the  $23  biUion  cut  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  But  the  Domenicl 
figure  was  robbed;  it  was  robbed  of  $23 
bUUon. 

The  third  thing  was  the  matter  of 
taxes.  The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee does  not  understand.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  im- 
derstand.  But  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  does  \m- 
derstand.  He  knows.  It  is  not  just  spend- 
ing cuts. 

The  distingiiished  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  said  that  if  one- 
half  had  been  tax  cuts  rather  than  ex- 
penditures growth  in  the  last  10  years, 
what  a  marvelous  change  it  would  have 
been. 

On  tax  reductions  alone,  I  outlined 
aU  these  tax  cut  measures  that  were 
passed  from  1969  to  1978.  Over  that  10- 
year  period  we  had  seven  tax  cut  bills. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  is 
working  up  the  cumulative  revenue  loss 
for  those  measures.  We  know  that  we 
had  a  $400  biUion  deficit  for  that  10- 
year  period.  We  know  that  tax  expendi- 
tures went  fro'n  ^"^  bUl'on  to  mor*  ♦h'UJ 
$207  bUllon  and  will  go  over  $242  bllUon 
this  year. 

I  was  wiUing  to  wager  with  the  dis- 
tinguished cha'rman  that  there  was  al- 
most a  loss  of  $400  biUion  in  revenues 
during  that  time.  This  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  realized.  We  have  had  tax 
cuts. 

We  have  been  having  them  right  and 
left,  regularly.  SmaU  business,  capital 
gains,  a  Uttle  here,  a  Uttle  there.  But, 
as  the  late  Senator  Dlrksen  said,  it  runs 
into  money;  it  runs  into  bilUons.  So  we 
have  been  stimulating  with  expenditures 
and  tax  reductions. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  fimc- 
tion for  aUowances.  function  920.  Yes. 
we  had  that  function.  That  was  for  al- 
lowances in  pay.  We  had  that  functlcm 
aUocated  for  allowances  in  pay,  and  we 
then  distributed  it  among  several  other 
functions  and  to  the  Government  agen- 
cies involved.  We  never  had  the  dummy 
function  on  spending  cuts.  Function  920 
did  not  reoresent  spending  cuts. 

The  distinguished  chairman  comes 
back  and  says.  "We  have  always  had 
that  fimction.  but  it  had  a  different 
pxuTMse."  We  never  put  out  a  budget  and 
had  the  ^oU  to  come  to  the  Senate  and 
say,  "Well  $22.8  biUt(m  is  needed  for 
balance,  so  put  that  figure  down,  and 
put  it  imder  the  old  number  we  had  for 
pay  and  aUowances.  TeU  them  that  is 
the  same  thing." 

It  is  not  the  same  thing;  it  is  not  the 
same  functicm.  It  is  a  dummy  function. 
We  never  had  that  before. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prep-'red  now  to  yield  the  fioor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  for  the  first  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  the  Budget  Act,  if  the 
time  *s  to  be  used  on  e»ich  side,  there  Is 
an  hour  on  each  side.  However.  I  under- 
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■tand  that  the  dlsttngulshed  proponent 
doee  not  totaid  to  use  that  moeh  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  not  use  more  than 
15  minutes  on  our  side. 

ICr.  DOMENICI.  We  win  not  try  to 
Umlt  anything.  I  understand  that  It  is 

a  hOUZB. 

Ut.  HOLLINaS.  One  hour  to  each  side. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from  Mas- 
sachuwtts  and  Colorado  are  interested 
in  this  matter.  I  am  waiting  to  hear  from 
them.       

Tttit  PBJCaiDINa  O^ncCR.  The  Sen- 
ator fttun  Utah  Is  recogniaed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatw  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  first  concurrent 
budget  reaolutirai  for  fiscal  year  1982 
that  Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  presents  the  most 
dramatic  change  In  the  past  25  years  in 
Federal  Government  spending  and  tax- 
ing policies. 

Ibis  break  with  the  past,  a  past  that 
has  saddled  us  with  a  persistent  and  de- 
morallilng  stagflation,  encompass  three 
major  recommendations,  all  contained  in 
this  resolution.  First,  the  resolution  rec- 
ommends that  Federal  Government 
spending  grow  at  a  much  smaller  rate 
than  the  zato  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  decade  of  the  19 (Us.  Secona,  tae 
resolution  proposes  that  defense  spend- 
ing Increase  in  order  to  rectify  serious 
and  spreading  shortcomings  in  the  Na- 
tion's military.  Third,  the  resolution  al- 
lows sufBdent  room  for  the  entire  3-year 
tax  cut  proposal  of  the  administration. 
If  such  a  cut  is  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Let  me  address  these  three  central  ele- 
ments one  by  one. 

Hw  committee's  overwhelming  Judg- 
ment is  that  Federal  spending  must  be 
curtailed,  dramatically  and  forcefully. 
The  core  of  this  resolution  is  a  reconcUl- 
atlon  Instruction,  already  approved  by 
the  full  Senate  as  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  earlier  this  year,  that  will 
reduce  1983  fiscal  year  outlays  by  $36.9 
billion.  Outlay  savings  under  this  recon- 
ciliation proposal  would  grow  to  S47.6 
union  In  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  $5«J 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  through  reconcilia- 
tlon.  the  committee  has  recommended 
cuts  In  other  areas  and  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  requesting  mOTe  than  $90  billion 
In  further  savings  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  In  aU.  therefore,  this 
resolution  recommends,  through  recon- 
ciliation and  a  varied  of  other  savings 
m  fntore  years,  that  Federal  spending  be 
restrained  by  more  than  $230  billion  dur- 
ing itocal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  be- 
to*  what  WDoid  be  spent  in  the  absence 
of  its  leconunendat'ons.  "niat  is  almost  a 
Quarter  of  a  trillion  debars  )n  restraint. 
No  comoaraUe  eflTort  at  Federal  spend- 
ing contnd  has  ever  been  proposed  by 
•ny  congressional  committee  in  the  his- 
tory ot  the  Nation. 

♦  .?l^*i*"*  *<**»•  '  '••'  compiled  to 
teU  the  Senate  today  that  the  dangers 


of  Ignoring  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations are  profound.  That  $230  billion  in 
savJigs  during  the  next  3  years  may  not 
be  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  that  case, 
that  $230  billion  wlU  be  added  to  the  pro- 
spective deficits  in  those  years,  further 
fueling  Infiatlon  and  crippling  the  abil- 
ity at  our  citizens  to  fiilfUl  their  dreams 
and  the  dreams  of  their  families.  Of  all 
the  assiunptlons  underlying  the  numbers 
contained  in  this  resolution,  passage  and 
approval  of  the  entire  reconciliation  in- 
struction and  other  savings  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  significant  assumpt'cn. 

Other  spending  restramt  assumptions 
made  by  the  committee  include  passage 
of  a  strong  measure  allowing  a  systematic 
attack  on  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  Sen- 
ator Kastxn,  a  valuable  member  of  our 
committee,  has  worked  with  many  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  has 
developed  such  legislation,  which  I  will 
cosponsor.  We  assume  this  legislation 
will  save  $7.2  billion  in  outlays  in  1983 
and  $7.7  billion  in  1981  outlays  and  be- 
lieve that  these  savings  are  quite  reason- 
able as  assuntptlons  of  future  action.  The 
House  recommendation  in  this  area  in 
the  original  Jones  mark,  was  similar  to 
our  recommendati«i.  A  second  spending 
restraint  assumption  is  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give,  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  perhaps  permanently,  en- 
hanced resclssicm  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Such  a  change  in  the  present 
Budget  Act  would  become  e^secially  sig- 
nificant if  the  Congress  failed  to  approve 
the  ent're  reconciliation  instruction  and 
spepding  subsequently  soared  beyond 
what  we  have  urged.  Again,  we  have  been 
prudent  and  assumed  only  $5  billion  in 
savings  attributable  to  such  a  law  change 
in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

Finally,  we  have  urged  in  language  In 
the  report  accompanying  this  resolution 
that  Congress  involve  itself  and  the  ad- 
ministration commit  itself  to,  a  svstem- 
atic  arrangement  to  control  outlays  when 
outlays  threaten  to  rise  above  levels  set 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Control  of  outlays  remains  a 
difficult  task,  but  one  central  to  our  goal 
of  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  In  Federal 
spending. 

A  second  major  policy  assumption  im- 
der'ying  the  resolution  before  the  Senate 
is  that  defense  spending  will  increase 
during  the  next  3  years.  The  committee 
has  made  room  for  the  entire  defense 
pollcv  improvements  package  proponed 
by  the  administration.  However,  the 
committee  has  also  asked  that  savings  of 
more  than  $2.6  billion  bv  fiscal  year  1984 
be  achieved  in  outlays  through  improved 
management  efforts  in  national  defense, 
and  that  outlays  that  might  occur  at  a 
higher  rate  than  estimated  by  the  ad- 
ministration be  suppressed  so  that  the 
outlay  estimates  in  1982.  1983.  and  1984 
will,  indeed,  be  achieved.  To  this  end,  the 
committee  has  received  formal  written 
assurance  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Weinberger,  and  David  Stockman. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  that  the  defense  outlay  esti- 
mates contamed  in  the  President's 
budget  request  will  be  the  upper  level  of 
spending  in  defense. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  made  room 
for  the  entire  3-year  tax  cut  package 
proposed  by  the  administration,  if  the 
Congress  chooses  to  accept  that  plan. 


Under  the  administration  proposal  tax 
cuts  of  $51 J  biUion  in  1982,  $97.1  biUion 
in  1983.  and  $144.8  billion  in  1984  would 
occur.  That  program  Includes  marginal 
tax  rate  reductions  for  individuals  for 
3^  years,  beginning  July  1,  1981,  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  depreciation  begin- 
ning January  1,  1981,  and  certain  in- 
creased user  fees  as  prtnxised  by  the 
President  March  10. 

The  administration  request  on  rev- 
enues would  yield  a  revenue  floor  of 
$650.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 1  should 
note  that  some  estimates  of  higher  rev- 
enues now  exist,  but  the  committee  has 
decided  at  this  time  to  stay  with  the  ad- 
ministration estimate,  which  is  almost 
Identical  to  the  revenue  estimate  in  fiscal 
year  1982  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfOce.  The  room  left  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  revenue  reduction  is  identical 
to  the  request  made  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  in  its  March  15  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee.  That  commit- 
tee, however,  did  not  make  any  recom- 
mendations on  the  proper  level  of  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

During  debate  on  the  revenue  floor 
recommendations,  the  committee  consid- 
ered and  rejected  several  proposals  to 
reduce  certain  tax  preference  items. 

However,  the  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage recommending  that  the  "Finance 
Committee  consider  seriously  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  those  tax  prefer- 
ences which  are  no  longer  iastified ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  revenues  recov- 
ered from  any  such  amendments  or  elim- 
inations would  be  matched  by  equal  re- 
ductions in  gen<>ral  tax  rates." 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
and  unequivocal  to  all  parties  involved  in 
the  committee's  recommendations  that 
the  resolution  we  propose  today  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  package.  We  have  ac- 
cepted his  spending  restraint  proposals 
and  even  adopted  more  spending  re- 
straint measures.  We  have  left  room  for 
the  entire  tax  package.  We  have  left  room 
for  the  entire  defense  spending  increase 
subject  to  the  debate  on  outlay  estimates. 
We  have  accepted  the  concept  of  regula- 
tory reform  and  the  concept  of  stable 
monetary  policy,  both  of  which  underlie 
both  the  President's  plan  and  our  resolu- 
tion's recommendations.  And,  of  the  six 
major  elements  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  the  committee  has 
accepted  all  but  one.  I  have  alluded  to 
that  one  heretofore,  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Thus,  what  the  Senate  has 
before  it  today  is,  in  essmce.  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  the  plan  that  he  endorsed 
during  his  April  28  speech  to  the  Nation. 

Now  that  I  have  firmly  established  the 
nature  of  the  resolution  now  l>efore  the 
Senate — a  full  endorsement  of  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  principles  proposed  by 
President  Reagan — let  me  explain  why 
the  committee  has  embraced  such  a 
dramatic  change  in  Federal  spending  and 
taxing  policies. 

S'pce  1950.  the  total  of  Government 
spending— includ'nsc  all  Federal.  State, 
and  local  outla"s — has  grown  by  1.258 
percent.  Government  spending  totaled 
$6'>.5  billion  'n  195«.  compared  to  $821.6 
billion  in  1980.  The  bulk  of  this  growth 
has  occurred  during  the  rast  15  years. 
Spending,  in  current  dollar  terms,  rough- 


ly tripled  from  1950  to  1965,  but  more 
than  quadrupled  from  1965  to  1980. 
Worse.  Federal  spending  itself  Is  growing 
at  an  increasing  rate. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  this  total  Government  spending 
is  Increasing.  For  example.  Federal 
grants  now  account  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  State  and  local  budgets,  com- 
pared to  a  15-percent  share  in  1965.  In 
1980,  Federal  spending  accounted  for 
72.3  percent  of  all  Government  spending 
compared  to  only  67  percent  in  1971. 
And,  that  1980  share  is  the  highest  level 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  increasing 
Intrusion  of  Federal  si>ending  in  our 
economy  Is  this:  This  Nation's  gross  na- 
tl(xial  product  has  Increased  by  a  re- 
martraMe  7.7-pereent  annual  rate  in  ttie 
past  30  years,  but  Government  spending 
has  Increased  even  more — an  average  of 
9.1  percent  of  GNP  every  year. 

And,  within  this  great  growth  in  Gov- 
ernment spending,  a  more  subtle  pattern 
emerges — ^we  are  spoiding  more  and 
more  on  domestic  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  share  of  Federal  outlays  de- 
voted to  domestic  programs  has  grown 
from  41.5  percent  in  1953,  to  78.3  percent 
in  1978,  a  virtual  doubling.  In  simple 
terms,  this  Nation  spent  78  cents  on 
domestic  programs  for  every  dcdlar  in 
defense  and  international  programs  in 
1953 ;  today,  we  spend  $4 J2  on  domestic 
programs  for  every  dollar  in  defense  and 
international  programs. 

Accompanying  this  growth  in  Federal 
Gtovemment  dominance  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  economic  performance.  Persist- 
ent deficits  have  fueled  a  virulent  infla- 
tion that  has  reached  record  levels.  We 
have  not  had  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
in  more  than  a  decade.  And.  while  we 
spent  only  2.2  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  to  finance  the  deficit  30  years 
ago,  that  share  has  risen  greatly — ^to  a 
full  11  percent  average  during  the  1970 
decade.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Fedexal 


debt  growth  averaged  2.5  percent  during 
the  1960's,  accompanied  by  an  Inflation 
rate  of  z.4  percent;  while  during  the 
1970's  Federal  debt  growth  averaged  6 
percent  and  inflation  grew  almost  7  per- 
cent. That  relationship  alone  shows  the 
importance  of  persistent  Federal  deficits 
on  infiatlon  in  this  Nation. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  defi- 
cit spree?  Simply,  an  inflation  that 
threatens  every  perstm's  dreams.  An  in- 
flation that  has  persisted  in  double 
digits,  stunting  economic  growth  and 
causing  unacceptably  high  levels  of  tm- 
onployment.  The  8  million  unemployed 
in  this  Nation  are  mute,  but  powerful, 
tributes  to  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

The  President  has  recommended,  and 
the  conunlttee  has  adopted  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  today,  that  the 
old  way  of  doing  busmess  be  changed.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  highest  tax 
burden  in  histivy;  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford profligate  Government;  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  huge  human  misery 
that  millions  of  unemployed  dramatic- 
ally bring  home  to  us  every  day.  So,  the 
resolution  breaks  with  the  past.  It  advo- 
cates reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  by  a  full  50  percent.  It 
advocates  a  dramatic  drop  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  tax  receipts.  It  says,  in  essence, 
that  the  policy  of  this  Government  ought 
to  be  less  Federal  Interference  in  the 
dally  lives  of  our  pe<4>le  and  our 
economy. 

I  believe  that  no  single  economic  pack- 
age ever  debated  in  this  Nation's  post 
World  War  n  era  offers  such  a  clear 
break  with  the  past.  I  know  that  we  will 
hear  that  our  numbers  are  flawed;  we 
will  hear  that  economic  assumptions 
undo-lying  the  resolution  are  disputed 
by  some  traditional  eccmomists;  we  will 
hear  that  our  outyear  assumptions  for 
further  cuts  are  unrealistic  and  might 
not  occur. 

We  will  hear  these  kinds  of  theoreti- 
cal  arguments,   but  we   must   not  be 
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detered  by  them.  No  assumption  made 
by  this  resolution  is  more  fundamental 
than  simply  this  philosophical  assump- 
tion— Govenunent  has  gotten  too  big, 
too  voracious  in  its  appetite,  too  clumsy, 
and  too  insensitive.  We  can  argue  all  we 
wish  about  a  percentage  point  of  infla- 
tion here,  of  a  half  point  worth  of  CSIP 
growth  there,  but  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  resolution  s  validity  nor  its  im- 
portance to  our  futitfe.  I  believe  that  our 
assiunptlons — economic  and  technical — 
are  sound,  certidnly  as  sound  as  those 
ever  used  by  any  Budget  Camntttee  In 
its  deliberation. 

For  example,  the  ee<momlc  assump- 
tions used  by  the  c(mmilttee  fall  within 
the  range  of  forecasts  Issued  fay  private 
firms.  Our  Consumer  Price  Index  as- 
sumptions for  the  1982-84  period  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  Wharton  model. 
but  higher  than  those  forecast  by  Merrill 
Lynch  economics.  Our  unemployment 
rate  assumption  Is  more  p^««iTntift>r  than 
Evans  economics  and  Merrill  Ijrneh,  but 
more  optimistic  than  Chase  econometrics 
or  CBO  using  Reagan  policies.  Our  3- 
month  Treasury  bill  rate — our  Interest 
rate  assumptions — are  more  pessimistic 
than  Merrill  Lynch,  Evans,  and  Chase, 
but  more  optimistic  than  Data  Resources 
or  Wharton.  In  sum.  in  this  time  of  pro- 
found uncertainty  among  economists 
themselves  about  the  future,  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
fall  completely  within  the  range  of  best 
economic  forecasting  advice. 

But,  more  to  the  point.  I  believe  that 
the  pedicles  advocated  by  this  resolution 
are  sound  and  are  the  policies  that  win 
bring  hope  to  the  Nation  again.  Jobs  to 
our  people,  and  stabUlty  to  our  economy. 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  fuU  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Budget  aggregates  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo,  as  follows: 
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I  thank  the  OtKoXat  from  XTtah  for 

TMdhiC- 

Ux.  HU^rCB..  I  thank  my  coUeague. 

Mr.  HATEOELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
txidget  molutlan  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Is  an  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Never  before  has  a  first  resolution 
estahlli^Md  a  framework  for  the  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  such  sweeping 
changes  In  fiscal  policy.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  clarify  to  Members 
the  relationship  between  this  vote  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  future  votes  on  in- 
dividual appropriations. 

As  you  know,  this  resolution  contains 
tarvets  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  spending 
and  revenues.  It  is  therefore  not  "bind- 
ing" in  the  same  way  that  the  second 
resolution  will  be. 

After  the  Senate  approves  the  first  res- 
olutlon.  the  Budget  Committee  will  work 
out  a  conference  agreement  with  the 
House.  Hie  coifaence  report  will  set 
forth  each  Soiate  committee's  total  al- 
location of  new  budget  authority  and 
pending  for  programs  undo-  its  juris- 
diction. The  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  turn.  wUl  subdivide  its  allocation 
among  its  subcommittees.  Those  subdi- 
visions for  each  subcommittee  will  be 
used  to  measure  apiHX)priatlons  bills  as 
they  are  considered  by  the  Senate. 

However,  this  year,  especially,  spe- 
cific assumptions  -vvn  made  in  the  reso- 
lution for  major  program  reductions. 
Tbtmb  assumptions  stem  from  acticm 
taken  In  reoooclllation.  the  m^itfure 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  2,  1981. 
The  Am}r(4>riatlons  Committee  Intends 
to  comply  with  the  level  of  cuts  assumed 
In  recoDclUation  in  order  to  stay  within 
its  allocation  under  this  budget  resolu- 
tkn. 

Thei«fore.  ^i^en  individual  appr(H>ri- 
atiaos  bills  are  brought  to  the  floor. 
Members  will  have  to  remember  that 
many  declslcms  regarding  iM-ogram  re- 
ductions will  have  been  made  already. 
Membos  must  also  remember  that  in- 
creased spending  for  «ie  program  will 
require  corresponding  decreases  else- 
where. 

This  will  be  very  difflcult.  Business  this 
year  will  not  be  conducted  as  in  the  past. 
Cuts  assumed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
win  have  major  effects  oi  appropriati(xis 
measures,  so  your  votes  today  have  an 
effect  on  what  we  will  consider  this  sam- 
mer.  It  is  true  that  diulng  the  appro- 
priations process,  we  can  reorder  prlori- 
Ues  as  Congress  sees  fit.  It  Is  also  true 
that  we  will  have  to  accomplish  this 
within  the  constraints  of  a  tight  budget. 

I*t  me  cite  some  examples  contained 
In  the  resolution.  Veterans  programs  are 
assumed  at  reduced  levels  in  this  resolu- 
ti<ai.  This  will  affect  pensions,  readjust- 
ment benefits,  hospital  construction,  and 
most  significantly,  medical  care.  These 
reductions  total  about  $'500  million.  In 
the  area  of  HDD  appropriations,  spend- 
ing decisions  will  be  made  more  difllcult 
by  large  assumed  cuts  In  such  programs 
as  subsidized  housing,  the  solar  bank 
and  the  National  Consumer  Co-op  Bank. 
If  Congress  approves  these  assumed  cuts, 
the    fiexlbility    of    the    appropriations 


process  Is  reduced  by  the  corresponding 
amount. 

In  order  for  the  energy  and  water  ap- 
propriation to  fit  within  the  budget  reso- 
lution allocation,  my  colleagues  will  find 
problems  if  they  propose  new  water 
projects.  In  addition,  spending  for  proj- 
ects already  under  construction  may 
have  to  be  stretched  out.  Also,  if  defense- 
related  increases  are  accommodated,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  approve  increases  in 
areas  where  the  President  has  either 
terminated  or  severely  reduced  his  find- 
ings proposals. 

Major  cuts  which  affect  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  have  been  assumed 
in  the  resolution.  Foi'  example,  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  reduced  by  $1.5 
billion  from  $12.3  billion  to  $10.8.  Child 
nutrition  programs  are  assimied  to  go 
from  a  $4  billion  level  to  about  $3  billion. 

In  the  area  of  transportation,  the 
budget  resolution  assumes  that  fund:ng 
for  Amtrak  will  go  from  around  $1  bil- 
lion to  about  $600  million  with  signif- 
icant reductions  to  Amtrak  service  In 
many  regions  of  the  country.  Another 
area  of  reduction  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  one  which  could  atfect  many 
Members*  interests,  is  mass  transit  fund- 
ing where  reductions  of  more  than  $1 
billion  have  been  assumed.  The  greatest 
impact  would  be  felt  in  urban  discre- 
tionary grants. 

The  resolution  under  consideration 
also  assumes  a  large  number  of  citts  in 
the  programs  under  the  juiisd'ction  of 
the  Labor-HHS  appropriation.  Although 
many  Members  may  be  in  agreement 
with  a  great  many  of  these  program  ad- 
justments, assumed  cuts  of  around  $14 
billion  may  preclude  Members  from 
making  add-ons  to  that  bill. 

I  have  highlighted  these  areas  not  to 
tell  Members  that  they  must  enact  ap- 
propriations exactly  in  line  with  the 
budget  resolution  assumptions;  that  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  budget  process. 
But  Members  must  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  contents  of  the  budget 
resolution  and  know  that  what  they 
have  indicated  by  that  vote  will  inevi- 
tably affect  their  ability  to  make  any  in- 
creases when  individual  bills  are  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  Chairman  Domknici's 
job  this  summer  to  make  comparisons 
of  appropriations  bills  to  the  budget  res- 
olution allocations.  It  must  be  my  Job 
today  to  remind  Members  that  these 
reduction  assumptions  in  the  resolution 
will  change  the  "business  as  usual"  ap- 
proach to  making  increases  to  spending 
bills.  While  the  decisions  we  make  on 
this  resolution  are  not  the  final  word. 
it  is  certain  that  the  constraints  we  Im- 
pose now  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind 
as  we  complete  our  appropriations  later 
in  the  year. 

xre  AMKifsifnrr  ifo.  it 

(Purpose:  To  delete  funding  for  the  Legal 

Services  Corpormtlon) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  Utah  proposM  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  72. 


Mr.    HATCH.   Mr.   President,   I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIOINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  3,  Une  Ifl.  strike  "$776,100,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$776,000,000,000". 

On  Page  3,  Une  17.  strike  "$813,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$813,600,000,000." 

On  Page  3,  Line  IB,  strike  "$866,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$864,900,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Line  31.  strike  "$699,100,000,- 
00""  and  insert  $699,000,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Line  33.  strike  "$730,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$730,400,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Line  33,  strike  "$770,700,000,- 
000"  and  Inesrt  "$770,600,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Line  1,  after  "defldt,"  insert  "or 
surplus". 

On  Page  3,  Line  4,  strike  "$48300,000.000" 
and   Insert   "-$48,700,000,000". 

On  Page  3,  Line  6.  strike  "$31,400,000,000" 
and   insert  "—$31,300,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Une  6,  strike  "$0"  and  Insert 
"+$100,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Une  9,  strike  "$1,091,200,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,091,100,000,000". 

On  Page  3.  Une  10.  strike  "$1,164,800,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,164,300,000,000". 

On  Page  3,  Line  11,  strike  "$1,197,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$1,197,600,000,000". 

On  Page  9,  Line  17,  strike  "$4,300,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4  JOO.000.000". 

On  Page  9,  Line  18,  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,400,000,000". 

On  Page  9,  Line  30,  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4,400,000,000". 

On  Page  9.  Une  31,  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,400,000,000". 

On  Page  9.  Line  33.  strike  "$4,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  Page  9.  Line  34,  strike  "$4,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
strong  belief  that  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Is  one  of  those  "playpens  of 
social  activism"  which  this  country  can 
no  longer  afford,  and,  more  importantly, 
be  allowed  to  exploit  the  poor.  Thus  I 
find  it  intolerable  when  vulnerable  peo- 
ple are  used  as  political  toys  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Everyone  knows  that  I  have  tried  to 
support  this  concept  for  the  last  4  years, 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
instead  of  serving  the  poor  and  this 
counU7,  and  both  of  them  are  essential 
I  think  for  its  existence,  it  has  not  done 
so. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  a 
classic  example  of  a  Federal  program 
founded  on  great  and  noble  Intentions 
but  which  has  mushroomed  into  a  bu- 
reaucracy whose  growth  and  penchant 
for  violating  the  provisions  of  its  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  unparalleled.  Its 
consistent  and  escalating  pattern  of 
thumbing  its  nose  at  annual  prohibition 
placed  upon  it  by  Congress  as  an  effort 
to  save  the  program  in  spite  of  Itself  is 
an  indication  of  an  organization  more 
eager  in  making  a  political  statement 
than  providing  services  to  the  poor.  I 
submit  to  you  what  we  have  on  our  hands 
is  a  teenager  gone  delinquent.  Its  pub- 
lishing of  the  last  set  of  regulations  pro- 
viding for  nondiscrimination  based  on 
sexual  preference  Is  a  good  example  of 


how    the    Corjmration    haa    operated 
throughout  Its  history. 

Therefore,  I  am  calling  for  through 
this  amendment,  to  wipe  out  the  $100 
million  placed  in  this  resolution  for  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  abuses  of  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poratlcm  are.  In  my  opinion,  an  affront  to 
the  American  people  and  C<»gress  and 
the  abuses  continue  unchecked.  How  can 
one  justify,  In  the  name  of  providing 
legal  service  to  the  pom*,  the  fc^owing: 
Sex  changes  for  tranasexuals; 
Legal  defense  for  the  Ku  Kliu  Klan; 
Suits  against  schools  who  deny  di- 
plomas to  kids  because  they  cannot  pass 
literary  tests; 

Defend  Iranian  students  in  marching 
past  the  house  of  the  son  of  the  Shah  of 
Iran; 

Defend  a  truckdrlver  for  starting 
an  illegal  strike; 

Antitrust  lawsuits  against  steel  com- 
panies; and 

Sex  discrimination  case  for  coUege 
students. 

Now  I  ask:  Is  that  why  Congress 
created  the  Legal  Services  COTporatlon? 
I  might  add  there  are  a  lot  of  others 
we  could  give.  But  Is  that  why  we  con- 
tinue to  fund  it  year  after  year?  When 
are  we  going  to  stop.  In  our  eternal  op- 
timistic hope  that  "someday  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  will  shape  up"  and  pro- 
vide the  services  to  the  poor,  we  have 
continued  to  support  it  and  tiy  to  pro- 
tect it  from  itself  by  adding  restrictive 
amendments.  What  we  have  on  our 
hands  Is  a  delinquent  16-year-old  teen- 
ager whom  we  have  tried  to  counsel, 
ground  for  a  few  days,  limit  the  type  of 
friends,  reward  for  good  grades,  but 
never  cut  the  allowance.  When  will  we 
realize  that  our  eternal  optimism  is 
based  on  simply  hope  that,  someday,  the 
teenager  will  grow  up  and  do  good  deeds 
when  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support 
our  <H7tlmlara?  When  do  we  stop  coddling 
this  delinquent  teenager  and  say  enough 
is  enough?  When  will  we  say  we  cannot 
save  you  anymore?  If  you  want  to  go 
out  and  continue  to  violate  the  law  then 
you  must  suffer  the  ccmsequences,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  take  care  of  you  any 
longer?  We  express  the  hope  that  per- 
haps we  can  solve  these  problems  in  a 
better  way. 

In  essence,  what  have  we  done  for  the 
past  16  years  is  tried  to  work  with  the 
teenager,  but  now  we  must  be  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  society.  What  has 
the  teenager  d(me  against  society  in  the 
past? 
It  has: 

Filed  suits  against  the  Uhlvenity  of 
California  for  its  effort  In  Increuing 
farm  productlvltv  by  50  percoit; 
Harassed  fanners; 

Developed  sweetheart  contracts  with 
others  to  finance  its  own  Interests;  and 
Subverted  our  political  svstem. 
Lei  me  site  a  few  examples  from  the 
New  RepuMlc.  February  3.  1979: 

Two  lawsuits  we-e  brought  In  FMeral  ootnt 
during  Janoary,  both  by  groups  with  ad- 
mirable liberal  purposes  and  both  demon- 
stratlne  the  Bulcidnl  impulse  that  <<lreetB  so 
many  liberal  eneigles  these  days.  Tn  Oallfor- 
nla.  a  federally  funded  le^l  aid  organisation 
hassued  the  state  unlrerslty  ayvtem  to  stop 
researob  aimed   at   improving  •grleultoral 


productivity.  And  in  Washington,  a  ooalltUm 
of  environmental  groups  liaa  sued  to  prevent 
the  White  House  from  Influencing  the  In- 
terior Department's  decision  about  atrip  min- 
ing reguliktlons. 

California  Bural  Legal  Asslstanoe  says  In 
Its  oomplalnt  sgalnst  the  University  of  C«U- 
fomla  that  the  university's  effort  to  develc^ 
liUwr-saving  farm  machinery  benefits  "a  nar- 
row group  of  agrtbuslness  interests  with  no 
valid  public  purpose,  ccatributes  to  agricul- 
tural unemployment  or  the  displacement  of 
farm  workers,  or  the  demise  of  the  smaU  fam- 
ily farm,  or  the  deterioration  of  the  rural 
hmne  and  rural  life."  As  evidence  of  this 
nefarious  Impact,  the  complaint  points  out 
that  during  the  190O's,  the  State's  tomato 
crop  Increased  by  half  whUe  the  number  of 
tomato  pickers  needed  dropped  by  60 
percent. 

...  It  Is  essential  for  liberals  to  start  tak- 
ing the  productivity  issue  seriously.  Regular 
increases  in  productivity  are  the  only  way  to 
provide  both  rising  prosperity  for  workers 
and  larger  government  revenues  for  social 
welfare  programs,  whUe  avoiding  inflation. 
It  is  wrong  to  support  government  policies 
that  promote  Inefficiency — ^trade  barriers, 
farm  subaidiea,  needless  defense  spending — 
just  because  they  preserve  Jobs,  or  certain 
kinds  of  jobs.  To  oppose  research  aimed  at 
increasing  productivity  is  simply  insane.  Ag- 
riculture Is  the  one  Industry  In  which  Amer- 
ica still  leads  the  world.  During  recurrent 
droTights  and  famines  elsewhere,  America 
also  feeds  the  world.  Producing  more  food 
with  less  land  and  labor  hardly  serves  only 
"a  narrow  group  of  agribusiness  Interests 
with  no  valid  public  purpose." 

. . .  But  too  often  legal  aid  lawyers  use 
poor  i>eople  as  guinea  pigs  in  an  attempt  to 
Imposs  through  the  courts  some  fanciful 
middle-class  view  of  social  justice.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  that  technology  has  ruined 
the  American  tomato,  and  that  perhaps  ag- 
ricultural research  should  be  redirected.  But 
that  argument  belongs  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, not  in  the  federal  court. 

. . .  Surely  it  is  the  ultimate  assertion  of 
power  by  special  interest  groups  to  claim 
tliat  not  even  the  president  of  the  United 
States  can  interfere  with  their  little  duchies 
within  his  own  executive  branch.  And  surely 
it  is  arrogant  of  lawyers  to  insist  that  their 
own  fonnal  pror;esses  are  more  appropriate 
ways  to  chart  social  policy  than  the  give  and 
take  of  democratic  politics. 

That  Is  the  example  from  the  New 
Republic,  not  a  conservative  magazine. 

Finally,  what  we  have  on  our  hands  is 
a  delinquent  youth  who  has  continued  to 
defy  congressional  intent  by  interpret- 
ing that  intent  to  its  own  liking,  or  ignor- 
ing It  totally. 

Today  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment which  will  delete  funding  in  the 
resolution  before  us  for  the  LSC  and 
which  will  send  a  message  that  Congress 
no  longer  will  allow  activities  which  will 
bypass  our  established  political  system 
by  a  few  radicals  at  the  expense  of  the 
xxtat.  This  Congress  needs  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  all,  that  radicals  do  not  have  a 
comer  market  on  helping  the  poor,  but 
rather  that  of  using  them  for  their  own 
self-serving  Interest. 

My  amendment  will  not  mean  that  we 
have  abandoned  our  concern  for  provid- 
ing legal  service  to  the  poor,  but  that  it 
will  not  tolerate  any  more  waste  of 
limited  tax  dollars  for  play  pens  of  ac- 
tivists. The  problems  of  the  poor  are  too 
serious  to  be  left  to  a  few  in  Washington. 
What  I  will  be  supporting  is  legal  serv- 
ices to  the  poor  under  the  block  grant 
concQ>t  wliich  will  assure  greater  local 


Involvement  In  meeting  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  Is  not 
designed  to  prevent  competent  legal  rei>- 
resentation  for  the  poor.  I  do  not  ask  my 
colleagues  to  deny  the  unfortunate  equal 
justice. 

I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to  prepare 
the  way  for  effective  legal  services,  pro- 
vided to  the  poor,  at  the  discretion  erf 
the  States,  under  the  control  of  the  local 
community.  I  only  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  our  President,  who  has  provided 
for  these  services  from  within  his  block 
grant  concept.  I  only  ask  this  legislative 
body  to  join  with  our  executive  branch 
in  providing  the  realizatimi  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal  f  oimd  above  the  portals  of  our 
judicial  branch:  "Equal  justice  under 
law." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  win 
presage  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  and 
I  ask  mv  colleagues  to  jo'n  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  copv  of  a  letter  I  received 
th's  morning  from  David  A.  Stockman. 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Bfanagement 
and  Budget  be  printed  In  the  Recobo  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recois. 
as  follows: 

OmCK  OP  MANAOnCXHT 

AHD  BuDcar, 
WaaMngUim,  DjO. 
Hon.  Oiatir  Hatch. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Orsht:  This  is  to  advise  rou  that  the 
Administration  strongly  supp<Mts  your  efforts 
to  reiuce  the  750  budget  function  by  $100 
million,  with  the  effect  of  eliminating  federal 
financing  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
The  Social  Service  Block  Grant  provides  full 
le<^l  authoritv  and.  In  our  view,  ample 
funding  for  legsl  services  programs  run  by 
Individual  states.  We  strongly  believe  that 
such  locally-based  orograms  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  the  poor  then  will  any  Washington- 
baaed  projH'am.  Moreover,  the  Admlnistratloo 
believes  that  It  Is  for  the  states,  not  the 
federal  govenunent,  to  determine  priorities 
for  social  sei  vices  likely  to  be  of  greatest 
use  and  value  to  their  needy  residents. 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  leadership 
In  this  important  matter  and  wish  you 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Davm  A.  Oronntm, 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Brief  Look  At  Legal  Aid  Hor- 
rors" by  Patrick  Buchanan,  written  in 
the  Chlcaero  Tribune  of  March  24.  1981 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoib. 
as  follows: 

A  BantP  Look  at  Lcoax.  Am  Hoaaoas 

Washxmctom. — Tn  the  abstract,  the  caaa 
for  tazpajrer-funded  legal  aervices  for  the 
poor  is  compelling. 

After  all.  ought  not  an  alllaent  aatkm 
provide  le?al  counsel  for  a  destltnte.  de- 
serted mother  of  five  to  prevent  her  eviction 
from  a  dismal  tenement  for  frtvoloos  rea- 
sons by  a  malevolent  landlord? 

Had  the  Legal  Service*  Corp.  adhered  to 
Its  mandate — providing  free  counsel  to  poor 
folks  in  their  myriad  confrontations  with 
clvU  courts  and  undvU  bniaauamts — tt 
would  today  have  a  brovl  constltueocy  that 
would  spare  it  the  forthcoming  rendeavous 
with  David  Stockman's  ax. 
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mat  on  taklaf  on  the  big  flab."  boMU  Qrag 


IB  VlartttK.  tba  atato  dapartmant  of  a«a> 
Idi  ■■itad  «o  hoM  up  talfb  aebool 
oatu  tba  gradnattag  studant 
•taneUoaal  tttaraey"  taat.  waa 
ballad  into  oooit  and  ebaifad  wltb  uneon- 
amiiMwil  illiiBliiiliialliiii  agihiar  blaofca. 

la  Maiiwa  Oouaty,  caL.  lagal  ■arrloa  typaa 
auad  tta  aobool  board  to  ehallanga  a  dla- 
Met  lanHalfcm  on  tba  balr  laagtb  of  mala 
atodakta.  Tlila  waa  toUowad  bj  a  laaaolt  oa 
babaC  a(  aa  wuaaRlad  taaaagad  "Jaaa 
Ooa"— aaivar  locatad— who  waa  appannUy 
daitad  feqr  tba  eooaty  froa  ooatncapUvaa  to 
ooatlaaa  Imt  aattva  aaz  Ufa. 

Wbat  baa  eaaaad  lagal  aarrloaa  tta  piaaaat 
piobiam  la  tbat,  la  eoaaatuatty  aftar  ooai- 
maatty.  tacnor  atorlaa  an  ao  longw  tba  ax- 
captkm;  tbay  ara  hacmnilng  the  nana. 

la  Jaauary,  a  oondaT*  of  lagal  aaiiloaa 
law  lata  gatbarad  la  aaa  Jaaa — at  a  coat  of 
$100,000  to  taxpayan— to  darlaa  a  poUtlcal 
•trstagj  for  -~"»«-»«~g  tba  Bmgan  admlnla- 
tntkm. 

IB  Dawmbar.  tba  caatral  oOoa  of  lagal 
aameaa— la  tba  pataoa  of  ana  Alaa  Houaa- 
man  aaiit  two  eonlldaatlal  mamoraada  to 
aetlYlata  la  tba  flald,  bhiaprlntlag  a  program 
of  guarrUla  warf  ara  agalnat  tba  mandata  tba 
aaw  adailBlatratlon  bad  just  won.  damo- 
cratlnally.  from  tba  Amarlcan  paople. 

la  tba  can  to  battla  autlona,  **""—-«" 
poiatad  up  tba  naciaartti  of  "tha  aurrtTal  of 
wnmlttart.  aggraaalya.  and  poUtlcal  ■taff" 
angagad  la  "aggraaahra  adfueaey." 

"Aa  wa  pretaad  la  our  flgbt,  wa  mnat  taka 
aU  atapa  aaeaaaary  at  natloaal,  local,  or  atata 
lavala  to  aaaora  tba  oonUnuatloa  of  otbar 
aoelal  bwMdt  and  aatttlamaat  paograma.  It 
la  iwaantlal  tbat  wa  join  wltb  otbar*  la  pra- 
vaatiBg  eotbaeka  la  tboaa  progxanM  aad  pra- 
Toatlag  ebaagaa  la  otbar  fadaral  polldaa 
raeb  aa  aOnaattva  acUon." 

Qoary.  Doaa  tba  Baagaa  artmtnlatratloa 
bava  an  obligation  to  conttnua  tazpayar 
funding  of  a  Lagal  Sarrlcas  Corp.  wboaa 
radical  actlvlata  ara  ualng  tbeir  prlTUagad 
poaltloa  on  tba  public  payroll  to  flgbt  tha 
ebaagaa  votad  for  by  tba  American  paopla? 

Aftar  raartliig  Houaman's  oonfldeatlal 
Biamaa.  Jack  KUpatrlek,  the  lonely  conser- 
^^atlva  dafanrtar  ot  lagal  aerrlcea.  baUed  out, 
pullad  tba  rip  cord,  bit  tha  ati* 

Whan  tba  corporation  waa  craatad,  uadar 
Praaldeat  Ifboa  la  1074.  It  waa  baUerwl  by 
■M—  «rf  aa  tbat.  If  adequate  reetrlctlana 
wan  wrtttan  directly  lato  the  charter — kaep- 
lag  tba  rad-bo«a  out  of  pouticmi  end  coa- 
teonaielal  eoelal  laeuee— the  Uwyara  would 
darota  their  time  to  what  it  wae  Coagnaa 
paid  them  to  do.  It  dldnt  work,  end  Preal- 
dent  Reagaa  U  right  to  write  tba  experi- 
ment off. 

^^tar  aU.  BO*  a  dlaia  of  thU  money  goes  to 
poor  paopl*.  Moat  of  It  enbaldlzee  some 
5.000  aeeia  aad  daugbtart  of  the  upper- 
middle  claaa  and  rich,  poet-greduetee  of 
tmdy.  faablonable  law  eeboou.  who  mt 
their  Jouiea  by  poatng— atarUng  mlary 
glg.000  a  yaai^-aa  heroic  defenders  of  the 
dowatroddea.  maay  of  whom  an  abualng 
y*»y  poaltlon  to  adraaee  their  own  agenda, 
fwm  rmt  atrlkaa  to  rant  control,  from  gay 
rl^ta  to  battling  ProiHaHloa  I3a  aonaa  the 
eonatry. 


tbaa  dafead  aoma  welfan  mother 

la  a  Btteky  dtrorae  eaae.  the  kJda  prefer  to 

"Oar  program  prldea  It- 


lawyar.  WaU.  good  Cor  you.  Ong.  Only,  you 
go  flehli^  tor  your  oorpnnU  atarlla  with 
yoor  own  muaay.  oa  your  owa  tlxaa. 

Ifr.  HATCH.  In  addiUon.  Mr.  Preai- 
dent.  I  Mk  mumimouo  cooMnt  that  a 
mamorandum  of  Alan  Houseman.  Dlree- 
tor  of  tbo  Reaeareb  Ingtitote  o^  the  Legal 
ucrv^ce  (corporation  dated  December  29. 
IMO,  and  my  remarki  with  reference 
to  It  be  printed  In  tbe  Rbcou. 

Tboe  bdnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Ifr.  Hpeakar.  It  baa  come  to  my  atteatlon 
tbat  on  December  90.  IMO.  Alan  Honeeman. 
Director  of  the  Raeearch  Inatltute  of  the 
Legal  SerTloee  Corporation  wrote  a  menw- 
randum  on  Corporation  atatlonery  letting 
forth  a  plan  for  lobbying  Congreea  for  r«- 
authorlaatlon  of  t<>e  LSC.  ihe  memo  wee 
done  at  ftdaral  expeaae.  The  entln  docu- 
mant  la  printed  on  pagee  007B-80  of  the  April 
1,  lOgl  Baman.  I  would  like  to  <|uote  a  |wra- 
graph  ttat^  that  memo: 

7.  Aaalyae  new  meaibera  of  CongreH  from 
your  area  and  ravlew  all  old  memoere  of 
Congreea.  What  U  needed  la  canfuUy  com- 
pUed  Information  about  aU  atemben  of  Con- 
greea. ThU  Indudce:  attltudee.  pubUc  state- 
menta  and  prior  voting  recorda  toward  legal 
aerricea  and  other  social  benefit  programs; 
their  supportera  and  major  contributors  from 
within  the  bar  and  general  community;  pos- 
sible contacts  with  their  supporters;  and 
their  poUUcal  baee  In  the  district  or  state. 
ThU  Information  should  be  sent  to  the  state 
coordinator  and  Office  of  Oovemment  Rela- 
tions. OOR  win  develop  an  analysU  of  each 
Congreeelonal  person  and  office.  The  com- 
pleted analyaU  wUl  be  sent  to  each  state  and 
program  coordinator.  The  analysU  wlU  also 
Include  such  information  as  prior  Congres- 
sional voting  records  on  legal  services,  poal- 
Uona  on  other  poor  people's  Usues  committee 
assignments,  names  and  beckground  of  key 
staff,  and  which  members  Influence  thU 
member. 

In  addition.  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  LSC  spent  approximately  SIOCOOO 
for  a  meeting  In  Puerto  Rico  from  November 
9-13,  1900.  where  among  other  items  the 
strategy  for  the  lobbying  activities  was 
planned.  I  have  heard  a  tape  recording  and 
read  a  transcript  of  one  of  the  sessions  at 
thU  meeting  where  one  speaker  stated: 

We  aU  know  there  has  been  a  big  turnover 
In  Congress  and  we  have  lota  of  nsw  Mem- 
bers of  Congrees.  Unfortunately,  that  means 
those  uf  us  who  work  In  Washington  are 
faced  with  lots  of  new  Members  who  we 
don't  know  anything  about.  In  many  m- 
stances.  far  from  all.  but  In  many  Instances, 
some  of  those  new  Members  come  from 
your  State  legislatures  and  so  I  would  urge 
you  In  your  spare  time — which  you  have  a 
lot  of — I  am  Just  Joking — to  consider  doing 
up  Just  a  real  quick  memo.  It  can  be  real 
Informal.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything 
fancy,  "out  maybe  Io»r  of  you  In  y"\i-  S^^a'es 
could  do  tq>  a  memo  for  ua  and  Xerox  It  and 
send  It  to  all  the  national  support  centers 
giving  us  a  little  bit  of  background  on  some 
of  these  folks.  If  you  have  ^t  a  particular 
relationship  with  some  of  them  or  if  you 
know  that  there  U  some  winning  argument 
that  you  can  get  to  them  on  or  some  people 
they  listen  to — that  sort  of  thln^.  The  more 
Information  we  hai-e  about  the  conTrestilonel 
delegations  from  your  State  honefuUy  th9 
lesa  we  would  need  to  pester  you  about  for 
Information.  Anything  that  yon  can  get  Into 
otir  hands  makes  our  Job  easier. 

ThU  In  my  opinion  U  an  outra««ou8  and 
probably  Illegal  use  of  taxpayers'  money.  It 
needs  to  be  stopped  Immediately.  Nonethe- 
less. I  want  to  see  every  single  Item  In  every 
one  of  the  flies  kept  on  me  by  the  Legal 


Sarrloaa  Corporation  aad  each  of  lu  support 
cantars.  Tharefon,  I  have  aant  the  following 
Uttar  to  Mr.  Dan  Bradley.  Praaldent  of  the 
UBC.  as  fbllowa: 

Mr.  Dan  BaaataT, 
J'raefdeat.  La^ai  Strvion  OorporaMon. 

ITaaMagf  on,  DXJ. 

Dasa  Ma.  BaasLcr.  In  tba  Alan  Houaaman 
memorandum  dated  Daoambar  20,  1000,  and 
a  tape  recording  from  the  November  0-13. 
1000.  legUUtlve  advocacy  ooaferenoa  In 
Puerto  Rloo,  It  U  sutad  tbat  the  LSC  and 
lu  support  oentars  n«»ir»».»|Tj  oim  on  all 
Membarsof  Oongraaa. 

I  hereby  raquaat  to  aaa  avary  flle  and 
every  place  of  Information,  analysis,  and 
any  other  matters  that  are  Included  in  every 
flle  the  Corporation  maintains  on  me/or  my 
staff.  Further,  I  want  to  see  every  file  and 
every  piece  of  Information  In  such  flle  that 
haa  been  coUectad  and  maintained  by  the 
organlaaUona  on  tba  attached  lUt. 

Where  any  of  theee  organisations  have 
mora  than  one  ofllce.  I  want  to  see  the  flle 
kept  on  me  from  each  ofllea. 

I  would  request  that  theaa  flies  be  delivered 
to  my  office  no  later  than  the  cloee  of  busi- 
ness on  May  13.  1981. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues make  a  similar  request  to  tbe  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  It  may  be  very  instruc- 
tive for  you  to  know  what  Is  in  your  LSO 
flle  before  you  vote  on  any  bill  reauthorlsing 
the  Corporation. 

SpKCXALIZXD  LmOATION   AND   SUPTOBT   CSITRaa 

Center  for  Law  and  Education,  8  Applan 
Way,  Outman  Ubrary.  3d  Fl.,  Cambridge. 
Mass.  03138.  (817)  496-4688:  238  Maasachu- 
setu  Ave..  NE.  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law, 
95  Madison  Ave..  Room  701.  New  York,  N.T. 
10018.  (313)  879-3709:  1039  Vermont  Ave., 
NW.  Washington,  DC.  20006,  (203)  347-6816. 
(Service  calls  should  be  directed  to  the  New 
York  office.) 

•Food  Research  and  AcUon  Center  (FRAC) 
3011  Eye  St.,  NW,  Suite  700,  Waahlngton, 
D.C.  30008.  (303)  463-«360. 

Handicapped  Persons  Legal  Support  Unit, 
335  Broadway.  Room  003.  New  York,  N.T. 
10013. (313)  925-1000. 

Indian  Law  Support  Center,  Native  Ameri- 
can RInbts  Fund.  1608  Broadway,  Boulder, 
Colo.  00303,  (303)  447-8780. 

•Mental  DUablllty  Legal  Resource  Center. 
ABA.  1800  M  St..  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  30038. 
(303)   331-3340. 

Mental  Health  Law  Project.  3021  L  St..  NW, 
8th  PI.,  Washington,  D.C.  30038,  (303)  487- 
6730. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Prognm.  808  Fif- 
teenth St..  NW.  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006.  (303)  347-6100. 

National  Center  for  Immigrants'  Rights, 
1560  W.  Eighth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017, 
(313)    487-3631. 

National  Center  on  Women  and  Family 
Law,  799  Broadwav.  Room  403,  New  York, 
N.T.  10003.  (212)  874-8200. 

National  Center  for  Youth  Law.  1883  MU- 
slon  St..  6th  Fl.,  Ban  Francisco.  Calif.  94103, 
(415)  643-3307:  3701  Llndell  Blvd.,  3d  F1-. 
P.O.  Box  14300,  St.  LouU,  Mo.  63178,  (314) 
533-8088. 

National  Consumer  Law  Center.  11  Beacon 
St.,  Suite  925.  Boston.  Mass.  02108.  f617) 
r23-8il0  338  Massachusetts  Ave  .  NE.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30003.  (302)  643-8080.  (Service 
cans  should  be  directed  to  the  Boston  office.) 

National  Economic  Development  and  Law 
Center,  2150  Shattuck  Ave.,  Suite  300,  Berke- 
ley. Calif .  94704.  (418)  B48-2600. 

National  Employment  Law  Project,  476 
Riverside  Dr.,  Suite  340,  New  York.  NY., 
10037.  (313)  870-3131:  338  MaseachusetU 
Ave..  NE.  Waahlngton,  D.C.  30003,  (303)  644- 
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2105.  (For  current  leglsUUon  and  reguUtory 
mattara  only.) 

National  Health  Law  Program,  3639  B.  Ia 
Clenaga  Blvd..  Loa  Angalea.  cailf.  90084.  (213) 
204-0010;  1424  Sixteenth  St..  NW.  Suite  304. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20038.  (203)  333-7081. 
(Sarrlca  ealU  should  be  directed  to  tha  OaU- 
fomU  ofllfie.) 

National  Hoiulng  Law  Project.  3160  Shat- 
tuck Ave..  Suite  300,  Berkeley.  Calif.  04704. 
(410)  64g-«400:  1010  SUteenth  St.,  NW,  Suite 
800,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  30038.  (303)  869-0050. 
(Sarnoe  oaUa  should  be  dlractad  to  tba  Berk- 
eley oflloe.) 

•Natloaal  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  AmocU- 
Uon.  1638  K  St.,  NW.  SiUU  800,  Waahlngton. 
D.C.  30008.  (303)  462-0620;  NLADA  Acceas  to 
Justloe  Project.  Same  addresa  and  phone 
number. 

•NaUonal  Paralegal  Institute,  2000  P  St., 
NW.  SulU  800,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20038,  (202) 
072-08M.  _ 

National  Senior  Cltlaena  Law  Center,  1688 
W.  Eighth  St.,  Suite  301,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
00017.  (213)  388-1381;  1424  SUteenth  St.. 
NW.  SiUta  300,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20088,  (202) 
333-8570. 

National  Social  Science  and  Law  Project. 
1836  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Suite  401,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C.  30009,  (302)  797-1100. 

National  Veterans  Law  Center.  4900  Massa- 
chusetts Ave..  NW,  Waahlngton.  D.C.  20016. 
(203)  686-2741. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
tbe  attention  of  this  body  a  special  docu- 
ment enUUed  "NaUonal  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  58th  Annual  Con- 
ference. November  9  through  14,  1980. 
held  at  the  El  Centre  Complex  at  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico — I  presume  at  tax- 
payers' expense— where  they  discuss 
legal  services  backup  centers,  legal  serv- 
ices matters  and  all  other  kinds  of  mat- 
ters, and  where  they  had  a  legislative 
advocacy  for  legal  services  legislative  co- 
ordinators and  defender  administrators 
meeting,  among  others,  and  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  couple  of  words 
or  a  couple  of  pages  in  this  document. 

On  page  26  they  say: 

If  you  are  going  to  do  lobbying  how  you 
can  report  tbU  If  IBS  asks  you  and  how  to 
keep  your  funds  separate,  rot  the  most  part 
legal  services  corporations.  If  they  have  not. 
and  If  you  are  doing  lobbying,  you  should 
talk  to  your  corporate  biulneaa  oianager  or 
your  comptroller  or  whoever,-  your  tax  people, 
and  sertoasly  consider  electing  because  If  you 
dont.  If  you  don't  elect,  you  go  back  to  the 
old  substantial  teat  and  If  In  fact  you  have 
been  using  more  money  than  you  should  and 
you  are  caught  on  It  you  will  get  a  Uttle 
penalty  and  It  U  easier  to  Just  elect  under  It 
and  keep  the  records  that  are  needed  rather 
than  go  through  tbe  penalty  stage. 

On  page  68  In  this  transcript  of  the 
hearings.  June  QUI  makes  Uils  point: 

May  I  make  a  point  on  the  food  stamp 
Usue.  We  have  Senator  Armstrong  who  U 
very  conservative  In  Colorado  and  haa  con- 
sUtently  voted  against  aU  food  stamp  legla- 
Utlon.  Ha  made  a  comment  that  he  had  only 
had  three  lettere  on  the  food  atamp  Issue  and 
I  think  you  want  to  be  real  careful  that  you 
don't  Ignore  the  opposition  and  think  that 
because  you  know  they  are  frolnR  to  vote 
agalnat  you.  you  are  not  going  to  let  tham 
hear  about  it. 

Again  lobbying  with  taxpaylng  funds 
after  we  have  told  them  not  to  do  so. 

On  page  80  of  S.  80.  they  express  that 
they  are  very  happy,  because  Russell 
Loire  has  not  supported  them,  that  he 
has  lost  the  chairmanship  of  his  Uttle 
committee. 


On  iTage  84  Barry  Bchwarts  sasrs: 
What  aU  of  us  ultimately  care  about,  what 
every  single  support  center  cares  about  ulti- 
mately, is  meaningful  welfare  reform  and  a 
meaningful  redutrlbutlon  of  wealth  and  In- 
come In  thU  country. 

Talk  about  social  activism;  it  Is  time 
we  started  calling  this  outfit  what  it 
really  is,  a  bunch  of  delinquent  teenagers 
who  literally  are  doing  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  what  we  have  aslced  them  to  do. 

On  page  85  Mr.  Schwartz  goes  on  and 
says: 

I  am  happy  to  do  that,  but  I  dont  think 
any  of  us  who  work  on  partlctUar  laaues 
really  want  to  feed  tbe  accountabiuty  mech- 
animiM  ve  have  worked  on  or  give  up  the 
reUtlonahlp  that  we  have  with  particular 
oonununltles  by  becoming  part  of  Just  a 
much  bigger  thing. 

Tliey  go  on  and  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  things  that  are  Interest- 
ing. I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  of  the  Senate  today,  so  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  writ- 
ten In  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  entitled  "Klan  Defense  Raises 
Legal  Aid  Furor"  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd. 

Tliere  bdng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Klait  DarKMSK  Raiaxa  Lkgai.  Ad  Fnxoa 
(By  BUI  Winter) 

The  defense  of  a  former  member  of  tbe 
Ku  Klux  Klan  by  lawyen  for  a  federaUy 
funded  Legal  Services  Corporation  program 
haa  caused  a  furor  within  the  legal  aid  com- 
munity, LaioSoope  haa  learned. 

Southeast  Tenneaaee  Legal  Services.  Chat- 
tanooga, U  representing  23-year-old  WUIlam 
Church  In  a  clvU  rights  suit  at.»immlng  from 
tha  ahooting  of  five  elderly  black  women 
laat  April,  said  Church's  legal  aid  attorney, 
Donald  Strickland.  Church  admitted  being  a 
monber  of  the  Justice  Knights  of  America 
at  tha  Ku  Klux  Klan  but  baa  alnce  realgned. 
StrickUnd  said. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  dlrec- 
ton  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Aaaodatlon,  a  reaolutlon  was  considered  to 
censure  the  Chattanooga  office  for  defending 
Ohuich.  Backera  of  the  resolution  charged 
tbat  tbe  office  had  betreyed  its  black  clients 
and  that  It  had  no  priority  guides  In  exist- 
ence for  accepting  cases. 

Most  board  members,  however,  urged  cau- 
tion. The  reaolutlon,  said  member  BenJanUn 
Lemer  of  Philadelphia,  "goea  against  every- 
thing thU  organization  has  stood  .  .  .  (for] 
aU  people  to  have  access  to  Juatlce." 

James  Bradley,  director  of  tbe  Chattanooga 
program,  decUned  to  attend  the  NLADAIs 
board  meeting  In  San  Jtian,  Puerto  Rico, 
dtlng  the  attomey-cUent  privilege.  In  a  Law- 
Seope  Interview,  Bradley  defended  the  oOlce's 
"vary  careful  and  conaclenttous"  decision  to 
aooept  the  case  on  assignment  from  U.S. 
DUtHet  Judge  Frank  Wllaon.  "We've  repre- 
aantad  aU  kinds  of  unpopular  people."  Brad- 
ley aald,  adding,  "All  citizens  have  certain 
legal  rigbta."  Strickland,  the  aaslgned  ooun- 
aeL  said.  "WhUe  I  abhor  the  whole  concept 
of  tbe  Ku  Klux  Klan,  my  feelings  about  rep- 
resenting (Church)  override  that." 

Church  and  two  other  men  (Miglnally  were 
charged  with  felonious  assault  catulng 
bodUy  Injury  In  connection  with  an  Incident 
laat  April  10  In  which  flve  black  women  were 
abot  at  from  a  passing  car,  Strickland  aald. 
Church  and  another  defendant  were  ac- 
quitted of  the  criminal  chargaa.  But  In  Sep- 
tember, the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights 
In  Vtm  York  City  and  several  other  cIvU 
ilghta  groupa  fUed  a  claaa  action  ault  agalnat 


all  three,  Strickland  aald.  Tha  eaae  waa  pend- 
ing as  LawScope  went  to  preaa. 

Tba  NLADA  board  voted,  meanwhlla,  to 
Inveatlgate  the  matter  and  held  open  tba 
poaslbUlty  of  entering  the  dvU  rlgbu  law- 
suit on  tbe  side  of  the  plaintiffs.  NLADA 
President-elect  Jerrold  Becker,  of  Knozvllle, 
Tennessee,  said  he  would  ask  tbe  board  to 
aid  tba  plaintiffs,  adding  that  the  deeUlon 
to  do  ao  waa  made  In  the  interest  of  tha 
other  cllenta  of  Southeast  Tsnnaaaee  Legal 
Services. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  dated  August  20,  1980, 
entitled  "A  Sweetheart  of  a  Lawsuit?" 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcou. 
as  follows: 

A  SWXKTHSSBT  OV  A  LAWSUIT? 

(By  Heather  Stuart  Blchardaon) 

BUle  Slmer  U  one  of  nine  plaintiffs  who 
recently  won  an  $18  mllUon  aettlement  by 
suing  the  federal  government's  Community 
Services  Administration.  Tha  7S-yaar-<dd 
resident  of  Melroae  Park.  lU.,  received  bar 
$350  check  In  Ute  JiUy. 

So  dkl  Hilda  BeUer,  81,  who  with  her  01- 
year-old  mother  survlvea  <m  an  Income  of 
leas  than  8300  a  month  In  BrelnlgsvlUe,  Pa. 
Tbe  $350  checks  also  went  to  Arlene  Whlte- 
boiue,  a  blind  octogenarian  who  Uvea  alona 
In  Maine;  Arthur  Boucher,  70.  another  home- 
bound  Maine  realdent;  HUda  Spinney.  68: 
Rose  and  Robert  Henderson  of  Lancaster,  Pa, 
who  atruggle  to  support  their  family  of  flva 
on  about  $800  a  month;  Debre  Jones  of  Man- 
helm.  Pa.,  and  the  Oray  Panthers,  a  private 
advocacy  group  for  the  elderly. 

The  nine  plaintiffs  whoae  namee  appear 
on  the  class-action  complaint  in  Slmar  v.  Ol- 
Ivarez  coUeoted  a  total  of  about  $3,000.  Tbay 
are  not  likely  to  ask  what  happened  to  tbe 
rest  of  the  $18  mHllon,  however.  Of  tbe  alx 
reached  for  comment,  three  professed  no 
knowledge  of  tbe  Uwsult  and  only  one  aald 
he  had  t>een  consulted  In  advance  about  tbe 
settlement. 

In  any  case,  the  big  wlnnen  In  tbe  aattla- 
ment  weren't  the  class  of  complainants  wbo 
supposedly  were  doing  the  suing.  Much  of 
the  rest  of  the  $17J>98,000  appean  to  have 
been  dlwled  up  among :  government  agendea 
(even  the  agency  being  sued  was  able  to  add 
four  more  bureaucrats  to  lu  roUs  as  a  re- 
sult); quasi -public  commtuUty  action 
groups  with  a  good  deal  of  poUtlcal  clout, 
and  the  so-caUed  public  Interest  Uwyers  of 
the  type  wbo  Uuncbed  the  ault  In  the  flrst 
place. 

Indeed,  a  doae  locA  a  Slmer  v.  OUvarea 
suggests  that  it  was  one  sweetheart  of  a 
lawsuit  for  nearly  everybody  except  the  oom- 
plalnants— and  tbe  taxpayer. 

muro  A  ooKPtAnrr 

Various  public  interest  Uw  firms  filed  tha 
complaint  In  federal  district  court  In  Cbloago 
In  September  1070  against  tbe  Community 
Services  AdmlnUtraUon,  tbe  successor  agen- 
cy to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which,  you  may  remember,  was  tbe  eomar- 
atone  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty. 
The  complaint  alleged  that  the  nine  plam- 
tUfs  "aad  all  others  similarly  situated"  had 
been  deprived  of  OSA  enerev  crislc  a^alst- 
ance  payments  because  of  arbitrary  latiuliw- 
menta.  In  particular,  tbe  suit  aald  010  million 
of  the  $300  nMlUon  appropriated  for  flaoal 
1979  to  help  poor  peopto  cope  with  soaring 
energy  prices  had  gone  uneoe»»t.  A  orovlslan 
that  auch  un^>ent  funds  would  have  to  ba 
returned  to  the  Treasury  violated  a  Admln- 
Utretlve  Procedure  Act  and  due  prooeas  Uwa, 
the  suit  contended. 

It  was  no  acddent.  however,  that  a  tennl- 
natlon  date  for  spending  tbe  $300  mlUlOB 
bad  been  Inserted  In  the  legUUtlon  for  tba 
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Tb*  OOm  at  lUaagaiMnt  and  Um 
Budf*t  intlt*^  OD  Um  iBCluBlon  to  mftka 
oarUkln  UiAt  Um  profram  would  confine  itaeU 
to  wlntar  MMrginclw.  Alao,  C8A  hadnt  bad 
mueb  took  with  two  pra^toua  "energy  ciisU" 
pcocrmms.  An  invMtlgatlT*  report  by  a 
'"■igieMlnnal  raboommlttM  considered  It  a* 
bavlac  "aohtored  queatlonable  reaulta.  beaat 
by  Inadequate  management  practlc«a,  and 
teaTlnt  a  aenae  of  expectancy  and  depend- 
ency among  tbe  poor.  .  . 

A  ^Mwlfl^?  approprlatlona  bill  for  ftirthar 
energy  orlaU  paymenta  might  not  have  sur- 
Tlved  thla  akeptleal  climate.  Instead,  the  t300 
itiiiiiMi  was  wrapped  In  with  the  broad  con- 
^t|.tit.«y  reaoluUon  Congreia  paieert  in  order 
to  kaap  Um  C8A  from  folding.  Tbe  subcom- 
mittee condemned  this  act  aa  "presumptu- 
oas"  because  Congress  bad  passed  both  pre- 
vious programs  with  considerable  reserva- 
tion and  ^edflcally  as  one-shot  affairs. 
Furthermore.  In  bypaMlng  tbe  normal  route, 
C8A  had  "ellmlnatad  Congress's  discretionary 
dBftsltwi  -ma^***!  authority." 

Hm  OMB,  In  approving  the  CSA  request, 
bad  stipulated  that  the  1300  million  couldn't 
ba  spent  aftar  Jime  30.  When  that  date  rolled 
around.  918  million  remained  unobligated 
BtM*  apparently  doomed  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treaaury.  Tet  a  previous  lawsuit  In  a  similar 
caae  against  CSA  had  prevented  that  from 
occurring:  a  group  of  public  interest  law 
flroM  figured  the  trick  could  be  repeated. 

Of  tbe  claimants  named  in  the  suit  who 
oouM  ba  reached  for  comment,  those  who 
wen  aware  of  the  suit  at  all  insisted  that 
tbay  bad  bean  steered  Into  tbe  lawsuit  by 
public  Intaiast  law  firms.  The  firms  all  re- 
oatva  granU  of  between  $aS5,000  and  •860.000 
from  tba  La^  Serrtces  Corp.,  an  independ- 
ent agency  eatabllsbed  by  Congress,  plus 
additional  support  from  what  used  to  be  the 
Health.  BdiK***""  and  Welfare  Department. 

Preliminary  bearings  led  to  a  pre-trial  set- 
tlement between  CSA  and  the  plaintiffs.  The 
plalntUia  would  each  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  ma^*""*"  allowable  under  the  energy 
erlaia  payment  program,  or  8250,  yet  no  at- 
tempt waa  made  to  identify  "all  others  simi- 
larly situated" — tbe  poor  on  whoee  behalf 
tbe  elaas  action  was  instituted. 

CSA  rationalises  this  deUberate  oversight 
by  inoisung  that  reopening  the  program  for 
such  a  trUUng  amount  would  have  cauaed  no 
end  at  administrative  headaches.  In  addi- 
tion, since  Oongrasa  had  already  allocated 
vast  amounts  for  a  similar  1980  program,  CSA 
sought  a  settlement  which  would  "have  Im- 
pact." according  to  Richard  Saul,  Chief  of 
■nergy  Programa  at  the  CSA. 

In  other  words.  CSA  sought  a  settlement 
which  would  allow  It  to  use  the  funds  to  fi- 
nance pet  pro*ects  which  otherwise  might 
have  bean  terminated  because  of  opposi- 
tion or  a  lack  of  interest  in  Congress. 

How  win  tbe  818  mlUlon  (less  92O0O)  be 
spent?  As  outlined  in  the  le^al  settlement, 
84  "*""""  will  go  to  a  hypothermia  pro- 
gram run  by  former  CSA  grantees  to  alert 
people  to  the  dangers  of  freezing  to  death: 
over  83  million  will  be  spent  to  subsidize 
solar  power  programa:  and  roughly  88  mll- 
Uon  will  go  to  public  advocacy  and  legal 
aervlces.  Tbe  remaining  (4  mlUlon.  origi- 
nally Intended  for  emergency  energy  con- 
servation klta.  will  probably  end  up  In  the 
advocacy  Uta  as  well. 

Here  aro  some  of  the  particulars  of  tbe 
distribution: 

— 8I60XXM>  will  keep  the  SmaU  Farm  En- 
ergy Projaet,  a  CSA  grantee,  alive  for  an 
additional  two  years,  despite  a  report  by 
Borat  Development  Inc.,  an  Independsnt  re- 
March  and  consulting  firm,  that  was  partly 
laudatory  but  alao  conceded  that  "the  level 
of  major  energy  innovation  Is  leas  than 
what  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  energy  use  and  Income 
level  on  cooperating  farms." 

81  mlUlon  will  be  awarded  to  consult- 
ing ftma  and  15  Community  Action  Agen- 


icea.  eeaentlaUy  to  produce  reports  to  In- 
form us  that  energy  Is  exi>enslve. 

— 84  million  will  go  to  23  of  the  CSA's 
Associations  of  Community  Action  Agencies 
that  were  due  to  be  terminated.  About  82 
mllUon  of  that  sum  will  flow  through  to 
the  existing  legal  service  network  for  var- 
loua  contracts.  The  associations,  such  as 
Energy  Alliance,  act  as  consumer  advo- 
catea,  working  for  such  things  as  utility 
rates,  customer  service  regulation  and 
challenges  to  utility  projections  of  capacity 
needs. 

— The  National  Consumer  Law  Center 
will  receive  818  million  directly  plus  an- 
other 8800,000  to  distribute  to  Community 
Action  Agencies,  legal  service  organiza- 
tions and  consumer  utility  advocacy 
groups.  The  8700,000  grant  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center  received  In  1070  from 
CSA  was  to  have  been  Its  last;  CSA  dldnt 
snticlpate  adequate  appropriations  to  keep 
the  NCLC  going.  Now  it  has  8900,000  a  year 
for  tbe  next  two  years. 

— 8200,000  for  the  Associations  of  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  and  Community  Ac- 
tion Projects  for  "training  and  technical 
aaaistance  in  organizing  and  coalition 
building"  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Citi- 
zens Labor  Energy  Coalition.  These  civlc- 
mlnded  experts  concocted  Big  Oil  Day  last 
October  and  more  recently  participated  in 
Big  Business  Day. 

— Finally,   to   administer   the  settlement, 
CSA  created  four  new  positions  In  its  own 
offlces,  positions  which  Congress  most  prob- 
ably would  never  have  authorized. 
Moot  Intentions? 

Thus  CSA  and  the  public  advocacy  and 
legal  services  groups  may  have  hit  upon  a 
marvelous  recipe  to  render  Congress's  in- 
tentions moot  and  feather  their  own  nests: 
Leave  money  unspent,  be  sued  and  settle 
as  thou  and  they  can  best  profit. 

"I  can  prove  everything  but  intention," 
says  Peter  Metzger,  who  runs  an  internal 
think  tank  for  the  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado.  "Tou  have  this  friendly  lawstilt 
where  all  these  publicly  fimded  legal  serv- 
ices groups  rush  to  court  and  distribute 
funds  among  the  litigants." 

Assuming  CSA  could  have  won  the  caae, 
fiscal  responsibility  would  seem  to  demand 
that  it  do  so  and  return  the  818  million  to  a 
government  already  under  attack  for  ex- 
cessive qjending.  And  if,  as  CSA's  Uwyers 
assert,  the  Jud^e  gave  them  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  would  loee  the  case,  then  shouldn't 
the  funds  have  at  least  been  used  for  the 
purpoee  for  which  they  were  Intended — to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  rising  fuel  prices  on 
the  poor — instead  of  propping  up  pet  priori- 
ties of  a  floundering  agency? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  a  letter  dated  May  7,  1981, 
addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  from  the  vice 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hilton  Davts. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom, 
as  follows: 

CHAMBia  or  CoMMxacx  or  thk 

UNrrx^  SrATXs  or  Ambuca, 
WosAlnyton,  D.C.  Hay  7, 1991. 
Hon.  OaxiN  O.  Hatch. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  <m  the  ConttttU' 

tUm,  Committee  on  the  Judtciarn.  V.S. 

Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Oaanr:  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nltv  to  confirm  the  U.S.  Chamber's  complete 
supoort  for  President  Reagan's  Economic  Re- 
covery Program  and.  in  particular,  your 
amendment  to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  record  of  tbe  Corporation 
juattfiaa  Ita  elimination;  however,  tbe  statea 


and  localities  should  be  allowed  the  optlui 
of  providing  legal  services  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive social  services  strategy  imder  the 
block  grant  approach  propoaed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I'he  Legal  Servlcea  Corporation  Is  a  clear 
example  of  a  well-intentioned  concept  run 
amok,  lime  after  time,  tbe  Corporation  has 
wasted  Its  resources  on  Ideologically  moti- 
vated class  action  suits,  and  failed  to  assist 
citizens  and  business  people  In  resolving 
their  inunediate  problems.  I-or  example,  the 
Corporation-funded  group,  California  Rural 
Legal  Aaaistance,  has  sued  In  the  federal 
cpurts  to  stop  research  to  Improve  agrlcul- 
tiaal  productivity  studies  because  thla  re- 
search may  reduce  the  need  for  farm  labor. 
This  type  of  suit  benefits  no  one  but  thoee 
interested  in  promoting  inefficiency  and  un- 
necessary increases  in  food  prices. 

The  IjCgal  Services  Corporation  waa  In- 
tended to  help  the  poor  when  they  unavoida- 
bly become  entangled  in  our  complex  legal 
system — but  too  often  legal  aid  lawyers  are 
using  poor  people  as  guinea  pigs  In  an  effort 
to  bring  about  fanciful  views  of  social  Justice. 

Beyond  this  Issue  of  waste  and  abuse,  there 
is  real  doubt  as  to  whether  the  type  of  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Corporation  are  gen- 
uinely needed.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  establishing  minor  dispute  resolu- 
tion mechanisms  throughout  the  country. 
These  grassroots  voluntary  organizations  are 
making  real  progress  in  handling  the  day-to- 
day legal  difficulties  of  the  poor  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  than  any  federal 
bureaucratic  program  can. 

On  behalf  of  the  130,000  members  of  tbe 
VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  urge  you  to 
support  President  Reagan's  entire  program 
for  economic  recovery.  Adoption  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's package  of  spending  and  tax 
reductions  represents  a  major  step  In  return- 
ing the  nation  to  economic  health.  As  pro- 
poaed by  the  President,  consolidation  of 
many  of  the  grants  provided  to  state  and 
local  government  Into  more  efficient  and 
flexible  block  grants  will  allow  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  federal  spending,  while  continuing 
support  for  services  that  have  high  local 
priority. 

Sincerely, 

HtLTON  Davib. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Finally.  I  can  just  say 
that  we  can  give  thousands  of  illustra- 
tions where  these  delinquent  teenagers 
have  gone  awry,  where  they  have  ex- 
ceeded their  authority,  where  this  or- 
ganization has  continued  to  lobby,  has 
sued  the  Federal  Government  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense  for  judicial  activism  and 
for  social  activism  reasons. 

All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  change  the 
thrust,  let  us  give  these  moneys  in  the 
form  of  block  grants  to  the  States. 

We  have  found  that  where  the  States 
control  the  Legal  Corporation  It  has 
worked  well — in  some  States,  frankly — 
but  overall  we  think  it  would  be  a  better 
approach  to  give  legal  services  to  the 
poor  by  block  grants  to  the  States  where 
the  States  and  local  communities  can 
stop  these  excesses  and  stop  the  use  of 
taxpayer  funds  to  do  some  of  these  things 
that  are  so  awful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLTNOS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  one  statement  about  this,  and  that 
is  to  divide  the  time,  generally  speaUnff. 
between  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KxinrxDT)  and  New 
York  (Mr.  MoTrriHAN)  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  then 
we  will  adjust  the  time  if  further  Sen- 
ators come  and  want  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oot- 
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Toar).  18  this  to  be  time  taken  off  the 
resolutidn? 

Mr.  aOLUNGS.  I  wlU  take  my  state- 
ment off  the  resolutian  as  wlU  these  other 
Senators. 

The  Legsd  Services  Corporation  does 
not  engage  primarily  in  social  engineer- 
ing and  social  activism.  The  actual 
breakdown  of  the  over  1.5  million  Legal 
Services  cases  a  year  are  bnAen  down 
and  subdivided  Into  the  following  cate- 
gories: 30.3  percent  are  domestic  rela- 
tions cases.  17.6  percent  are  housing,  17.2 
percent  are  in  income  maintenance,  and 
13.7  percent  are  In  consumer  disputes. 

So  class  action  suits  comprised  less 
than  0.0002  percent  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  casdoad. 

We  are  arguing  an  <AA  case.  Legal 
services  did  get  out  of  hand.  I  woriced 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits,  7  years  ago, 
handling  the  budget  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  lot  of  social  experimentation  with  class 
actions  in  a  large  megalopcdis  like  Los 
Angeles  to  see  if  social  Issues  could  be 
settled  through  this  mass  production 
technique. 

I  did  not  like  that  approach  and  it 
proved  very  costly.  The  Federal  money 
was  not  getting  through  to  the  individ- 
ual poor. 

So  now  imder  the  new  Director,  Dan 
Bradley,  we  are  really  being  accused  of 
those  things  the  Congress  has  diligently 
corrected. 

The  argument  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  nowis  sim- 
ply to  the  effect  that,  "Look  at  all  the 
people  violating  the  Income  tax  law. 
They  are  defrauding  money  here,  writ- 
ing off  this  interest  of  X  percent,"  and 
doing  this  and  doing  that  wrmg. 

You  can  always  pick  out  violations  of 
Federal  policy,  but  we  must  not  let  the 
violations  become  the  policy  in  and  <A 
itself  or  assume  it  to  be  the  policy. 

The  contrary  is  very,  very  true.  When 
we  had  our  hearings  the  distinguished 
Associate  Justice  Powell  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  came  and  we  were  consid- 
ering this  particular  measure,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporaticm,  in  another  budget, 
and  he  was  asked  his  Judgment  because 
he  had  been  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Associaticm.  His  view  was 
that  as  a  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  SIS  a  past  president  of  the  ABA  and 
his  experience  as  a  lawyer,  there  was  no 
more  effective  and  needed  program. 

I  think  we  ought  to  bring  this  issue 
into  perspective  for  what  it  actually  is. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  fining 
a  need.  It  cannot  totally  fin  it.  We  can- 
not get  a  Mayo  Clinic  doctor  ftnr  every 
person  who  gets  sick  this  afternoon,  and 
we  cannot  get  Melvln  BelU  for  aU  the 
poor  who  have  cases. 

But  congress  is  trying,  and  it  should 
not  under  this  amendment  say,  "Oh,  the 
heck  with  it  let  us  forget  about  Legal 
Services  and  let  the  poor  struggle  for 
themselves. 

Let  me  yield  and  let  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  if  he  Is  prepared  and 
wants  to  be  recognized,  make  a  state- 
ment. ^^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  flnt  of 
aU  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 


the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  In  support  of  the  Legal  Services 
IHX>gram8. 1  know  this  has  been  an  issue 
which  he  has  followed  closely  over  many 
years.  He  has  had  his  concerns  with  that 
program  and  has  mentioned  them  to 
both  the  Human  Resources  Committee 
members  as  weU  as  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  members.  But  I  think  it  is 
extremely  helpful  for  the  Senate,  in  un- 
derstanding this  issue,  to  know  of  his 
support  for  the  fimdamental  purpoaes 
and  record  of  the  Legal  Services  Coipo- 
ration. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  into-est 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  describe  the 
Legal  Services  attorneys  as  "a  bimch  of 
delinquent  teenagers"  and  as  an  institu- 
tion of  "radicals"  who  "bypass  tbe  pOUtl- 
dd  system  at  the  expense  of  the  poor." 

It  is  Interesting  that  every  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  since 
the  Legal  Services  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1965,  including  a  current  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  Lewis  PoweU,  has 
enthusiastical^  endorsed  the  Legal 
Services  program.  And  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  quite  understand  bow,  if  the  char- 
acterizations that  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  this  was  a 
"bunch  of  delinquent  teenagers"  in  an 
institution  that  bypasses  the  political 
process  were  accurate,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  has  a  long  and  hon- 
ored tradition  of  upholding  the  law  in 
this  country,  would  be  enthusiastic  in  its 
support  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  actual  record  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporatim.  Tbe  Legal 
Services  Corporation  program  has  ex- 
tended the  protections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  otherwise  would  be 
denied  it  because  of  the  lack  of  financial 
resources. 

The  major  companies  and  corpora- 
tions of  this  country  are  able  to  get  the 
best  in  terms  of  legal  advice  and  legal 
services  from  many  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  in  this  country  and  legal  associ- 
ations in  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tfadr  legal 
fees  are  deductible  as  business  expenses. 
So  the  taxpajrers  end  up  paying  for 
nearly  half  of  the  legal  fees  for  those 
companies  and  corpcMtitions.  And  that 
tax  loss  amounts  to  some  $4  billion  a 
year,  according  to  the  library  ot  Con- 
gress— $4  billion  a  year,  which  is  lost  to 
the  Trntsury,  and  must  be  made  up  by 
every  Amolcan  taxpayer. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  wants  to  take  $100  million 
away  from  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion that  is  commlted  to  pursue  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  the 
poorest  people  in  our  society,  including 
large  numbers  of  elderly  and  handi- 
cavpeA. 

Now  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask:  What  is 
the  track  record  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporatim  and  its  attorneys? 

WeU,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
neaily  85  percent  of  all  cases  are  resolved 
without  going  to  court.  But  when  there 
is  UtigaHon,  85  percent  of  the  cases  that 
Legal  Services  attorneys  bring  to  the 


courts  they  win— 85  percent.  And  If  these 
attorneys  are  to  busy  rattling  around  m 
social  experimentation,  hnrwiwring  com- 
panies and  corporaUoos.  and  rattling 
around  in  extracurricular  activities,  bow 
do  its  critics  explain  that  they  win  8S 
percent  of  the  cases  that  they  bring? 

The  conclusion  you  reach  is  that  the 
causes  which  they  are  advancing  and 
fighting  for  are  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  Without  them, 
the  legal  rights  of  needy  people  in  this 
society  would  otherwise  not  be  pro- 
tected. 

Now  we  might  ask  ourselves:  Is  this 
organization  top  heavy  In  terms  of  ad- 
ministration? Is  it  one  of  thoee  institu- 
tions of  Government  that  is  heavily 
weighted  with  bureaucracy?  We  find  that 
only  3  c«its  out  of  every  dollar  that  is 
appropriated  for  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram is  used  in  administration.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  Federal  program  which 
has  a  lower  overhead  than  that  particu- 
lar iHttgram.  Three  percent  is  used  for 
information  and  research.  And  the  rest, 
94  percent,  actually  goes  out  into  the 
Add  to  provide  tat  direct  legal  servloes 
for  the  needy  pecmle  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  strong^ 
supported  not  only  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  by  judges,  but  by  most  of 
the  leading  law  firms  in  our  society,  who 
are  very  much  involved  in  this  program. 

In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  some  of  the 
leading  law  firms  are  working  closely 
with  the  local  legal  service  board  to  ex- 
pand the  quantity  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  legal  service  provided  to  indigent 
citizens. 

Another  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  60  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  every  local  legal  service  board  is 
comprised  of  local  attorneys.  This  cor- 
poration Is  structured  to  provide  local 
control  in  local  communities.  TTie  Con- 
gress has  given  the  majority  vote  in  the 
control  of  those  local  legal  services  pro- 
grams to  local  attorneys. 

This  Nation  has  asserted  the  principle 
of  eqiuJity  before  the  law  as  a  fimda- 
mental ri3ht.  Yet.  until  the  creation  <rf 
the  Legal  Services  Corporatkm.  that 
principle  had  a  smaU  codicil — equaUty 
before  the  law.  except  if  you  hmipen  to 
be  poor. 

In  this  society  in  1981,  we  cannot  afford 
to  step  hack  into  the  past  when  the  poo- 
were  denied  equal  access  to  our  system 
of  justice.  The  simple  fact  is  that  tenants 
were  iUegally  evicted,  poor  consnmers 
Tictimiaed  by  fraud,  elderly  Amoicans 
denied  their  legal  benefits  and  thousands 
of  other  Americans  robbed  of  their  ri^ts 
because  they  could  not  afford  a  lawyo-. 

Since  1975.  we  have  witnessed  a  grad- 
ual extension  of  legal  assistance  to  poor 
people  across  this  land.  Tbe  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corptx-ation  has  used  its  funds  wisdy 
and  weU.  It  has  achieved  coverage  over 
the  entire  Nation,  althou^  that  cover- 
age remains  limited  to  an  average  of  two 
attwneys  for  each  10,000  poor  people. 
Before  the  CorporaMon  came  into  behig, 
there  were  wh<de  regions  of  the  country 
where  the  poor  had  no  access  to  legal 
counsd.  Last  year,  the  local  legal  services 
programs  served  1.2  minion  people. 

The  Legal  Services  Cnporatian.  for 
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tt»  flnk  ttm*.  hM  pwmltted  this  Nation 
to  itat*  that  tlM  poor  bave  •  rod  ctaanoe 
to  hum  tlMtr  rl^ti  and  interwto  repra- 
MOtod  tlvoagfa  tiM  Iflcal  lyftcm. 

WMMnt  the  Local  S«vlo«o  Pn^am. 
the  iBdMdaalt  would  be  denied  effec- 
tive aeooai  to  Justice.  The  oonsequences 
of  thai  dMlal  can  be  enonnously  dam- 
Mtny  It  can  mean  children  forced  taito 
pncrams  for  tte  mentally  retarded 
wtthoot  any  evahiatlon  of  their  intdU- 
genoe.  mothers  kit  without  money  to 
feed  th^  famines  whan  a  benefit  check 
■tcKis,  tfderiy  penons  whose  epartmente 
do  not  have  heat  because  a  landlord  did 
not  pay  the  atmty  bllL 

"niOBe  who  oppose  thle  proczam  do  not 
aeem  to  reoosnUe  how  Legal  Serrlces 
attanaays  actually  spend  their  time.  Of 
the  more  than  1  minion  legal  matters 
handled  by  the  local  attocneys  and  para- 
legal afclSB.  family  issues  constituted 
30  percent  of  the  total— Issues  spanntag 
adoption.  dlTtvce.  support,  spouse  abuse, 
and  custody  questions.  Income  main- 
tenance and  hou^ng  were  the  next 
laigast  caitegQty  of  legal  problems,  fol- 
lowed by  consumer  issues.  Tliese  basic 
questlans  of  food,  shelter,  health,  and 
Income  are  crucial  to  the  sunrlral  of  the 

Even  those  who  are  opposing  continued 
Federal  funding  do  not  deny  that  the 
poor  have  a  need  for  these  senrlces.  In- 
stead they  argue  that  It  should  be  a  re- 
Bponslbllity  of  the  private  bar. 

Tet.  the  private  bar  has  spoken  out 
kNKUy  and  repeatedly  that  the  Nation 
needs  the  continuation  of  the  Legal 
Serrlces  Corporation.  The  current  presi- 
doit  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  every  president  since  1965  lias  sup- 
ported this  concept.  The  Legal  Services 
program  that  was  begun  in  1965  under 
the  Bconomic  Opportunity  Act  had  the 
strosig  Imretns  of  then  ABA  president 
and  now  Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis 
FDwelL  Itiey  an  have  recognised  that 
the  private  bar  is  neither  able  nor  wlltog 
to  provide  theee  services. 

Preouently.  opponents  of  letml  serv- 
icee  argue  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  an  agent  of  social  or  political 
change.  Tliey  forget  how  the  law  works. 
They  disregard  the  fundamental  truth 
that  legal  sei  vices  attomejrs  represent 
cUsnta— breathing.  living.  human 
clients.  Tliey  win  only  when  the  courts 
find  that  their  clients  are  beinit  treated 
improoerly.  unfalrty  and  illegally.  If.  as 
a  matter  of  law.  individuals  are  being 
denied  the^  rights,  then  the  act  of 
bringlnc  that  fact  to  the  surf  ace  through 
legal  action  on  bdudf  of  a  poor  cUent 
may  prodnee  change,  but  only  change 
that  is  In  accordance  with  the  law. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphaslied  that 
Federal  Oovcmment  spent  only  $331 
mfflian  on  legal  services  a  year  ago  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Tet. 
we  permitted  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
corDorations  in  this  country  to  have 
their  legal  services  subsidized  bv  the 
American  taxpayer.  Legal  services  are 
legitlmato  business  expenses  and.  as 
such,  are  deducted  from  their  taxes. 
When  the  Fortune  500  can  have  their 
legal  expenses  covered  by  the  American 
taxoayer  to  a  significant  degree,  surely 
public  poUey  Justifies  the  continuation 


of  a  federally  supported  legal  servloos 
program  for  the  poor. 

We  have  heard  the  administration 
discuss  ite  safety  net  to  cushion  the  very 
poor  as  they  are  imperiled  during  the 
current  budget  stonn.  Legal  services  is  a 
vital  means  to  assure  that  the  laws  es- 
tuMWhtog  those  "safety  net"  programs 
win  be  enforced.  Without  It.  too  many 
needy  f  amiUes  wiU  find  that  the  safety 
net  has  been  pulled  out  from  under 
them. 

FmaUy,  Mr.  President,  because  I  know 
there  are  other  Members  that  would  like 
to  speak.  I  have  here  before  me  a  number 
of  typical  cases  for  legal  services  in  my 
own  city  of  Boston. 

I  win  Just  take  another  minute  or  two 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  illustrate  these 
fT*"!r'*^  and  I  will  Include  them  all  in 
summarised  form  In  the  Rscoso  and  I 
ask  unanimous  cmisent  that  they  be  so 
Included. 

A  71 -year-old  man  was  tentetively 
hired  by  a  major  Stote  agency  which 
later  refused  to  take  him  on  when  the 
agency  personnel  learned  his  age.  The 
legal  services  attorneys  Interceded  di- 
rectly. The  agency  head  got  the  man  his 
Job  and  also  caused  the  Issuance  (rf  a 
clarification  of  agency  policy,  stating 
that  there  was  no  upper  age  limit  for 
hiring  people  otherwise  qualified. 

We  also  have  an  example  of  a  client 
and  his  wife  who  were  both  blind  and 
used  their  tape  recorder  as  a  means  of 
communication,  instead  of  letters,  send- 
ing tapes  to  his  brother  and  family  in 
California.  The  recorder  malfunctioned 
and  they  returned  it  to  the  manufac- 
turer, but  after  6  months,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  actliHi  or  response.  After  phone 
calls  and  letters  to  the  management  of 
the  store  where  the  recorder  was  pur- 
chased and  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product,  the  attorney  learned  that  the 
client's  tape  recorder  had  been  set  aside 
awaiting  delivery  of  parts  before  it  could 
be  repaired. 

Following  the  attorney's  inquiry,  the 
company  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to 
our  cUent  and  mailed  them  a  check  to 
cover  their  cost  for  a  new  machine  and 
also  included  the  money  spent  tor  re- 
txiniing  the  damaged  machine.  The 
clients  were  elated  and  caUed  to  say  bow 
happy  they  were.  Now  they  could  once 
again  keep  In  touch  with  their  family  in 
California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou.  as  follows: 

OlKAT^  BOSTOM  LCOAI.  SiKVKB  CABU 

tin.  IC:  A  73  yaer  old  wonwn  llTlng  off  of 
SocUl  Security  and  aoin*  money  »h»  gata  for 
working  in  the  day  care  unit  of  a  hospital. 

Her  case  rerolred  around  an  old  bill  of 
approximately  SlJOO  from  Boston  Edlaon. 
Her  husband  bad  alvaya  been  responsible  for 
p«y1ng  the  bllla.  When  be  died,  she  tried  to 
open  an  account  for  the  electric  bills  for 
the  first  time.  She  discovered  that  the  bUl 
was  In  arrears  of  approximately  tl300.  Bdl- 
aon  could  not  explain  how  the  bill  bad  gotten 
that  high,  since  she  does  not  use  electricity 
for  heat  and  the  monthly  usage  Is  at  most 
about  S30. 

Ulson  wanted  to  woilc  out  a  oayment  plan 
for  her  to  pay  off  the  old  bill.  Legal  Services 
pursuaded  them  to  wipe  out  the  old  bill  and 
start  bming  her  from  the  date  her  husband 
died.— rorove  Hall) 

ICra.  P.:  Client  bad  been  under  the  care  of 


a  private  boapltal  for  appzoxliaately  la  yean. 
Want  to  ou^atlant  cUnio  for  diabetes  treat- 
ment, without  any  problsoM  with  ataff. 

This  past  summer  a  new  doctor  at  the  hos- 
pital was  put  on  bar  oeat.  He  rafuaed  to  give 
har  a  aerlous  lUnaaa  letter  for  the  Mlaoo 
Co.— refuMd  to  write  a  latter  to  the  utuiti 
company  that  abe  had  a  aarlous  Ulnaaa  even 
though  client  needed  an  Insulin  shot  dally  a^ 
per  hU  prsacrlptlon.  It  was  learned  by 
03Ji.S.  that  the  doctor  panonally  dlallkatf 
the  client.  The  client  was  In  danger  of  having 
her  electricity  servloe  terminated  (which 
would  mean  she  could  not  refrigerate  her 
Insulin)  unless  ahe  got  a  doctor's  serious 
Illness  letter.  She  owed  a  very  smaU  amount 
of  money  (IM.87)  but  as  SSI  U  her  sole 
souroo  of  Income,  ahe  could  not  get  that 
amount  of  money  together. 

Baoause  of  the  danger  of  a  utUlty  termina- 
tion. 03Ii.S.  made  an  appointment  with  an- 
other doctor  (and  drove  bar  to  the  doctor's 
office)  who.  after  a  thorough  examination, 
wrote  a  letter  stating  she  had  a  aerlous  and 
<dironlc  lUnaas,  thereby  iwotectlng  her  from 
service  shut-off. — (Orove  HSU) 

Mis.  S. :  Client  was  locked  out  of  her  apart- 
ment In  November,  1080.  Bbe  had  letter  from 
landlord  stating  that  she  was  overpaid  In  her 
rent  until  January,  1B81.  Client  went  to  the 
landlord  after  the  lock  out — went  to  HUD 
(It  was  a  HUD  subsidised  apartment).  She 
got  nowhere.  She  came  to  legal  services  office 
ICarch  12,  1081  and  as  soon  as  a  lawyer  con- 
tacted the  landlord  they  agreed  to  give  her 
another  apartment  Immediately.  The  land- 
lord wants  her  to  sign  a  total  waiver  and  this 
office  Is  now  negotiating  that  Issue — but  she 
definitely  has  a  new  apartment.  The  landlord 
had  written  a  letter  to  this  office  stating  that 
no  court  action  was  ever  taken.  .  .  . — (Orove 
Hall) 

Ms.  H.:  H.  who  Is  disabled  Uvea  with  her 
elderly  mother.  During  the  summer  of  1980 
the  furnace  that  heats  their  apartment  broke 
down  and  tbe  landlord  Informed  them  that 
if  they  wanted  heat  during  the  winter  that 
they  would  have  to  fix  the  furnace  them- 
selves and  pay  for  It.  We  obtained  an  order 
form  from  the  Housing  Court  requiring  tbe 
landlord  to  fix  the  furnace  and  are  currently 
litigating  an  assessment  of  damages  against 
the  landlord  for  the  failure  to  provide  heat 
during  the  winter. — (Fldds  Comer) 

Mrs.  S.:  Mrs.  S.  Uvea  In  a  public  housing 
project.  Because  of  extremely  bad  conditions 
In  her  apartment  including  several  major 
leaks  and  falling  celllnga,  she  suffered  damage 
and  loss  to  ber  belongings  (furniture,  cloth- 
ing). We  negotiated  a  settlement  with  tbe 
housing  authority  and  Mrs.  S.  was  compen- 
sated for  her  loss. — (Fields  Comer) 

Mr.  A. :  Mr.  A.  U  disabled  and  when  his  wife 
left  him  he  lost  his  sole  means  of  financial 
support.  He  spiled  for  general  relief,  a  state 
welfare  program,  but  was  denied  because 
welfare  counted  Income  from  his  estranged 
wife  as  avaUable  to  him.  At  a  hearing  It  was 
proven  that  he  was  not  receiving  any  Income 
from  his  wife  and  he  was  determined  eligible 
for  benefits.  He  has  also  applied  for  SST  and 
his  triplication  Is  pending. — (Fields  Comer) 

CASS    A 

Ms.  A.  is  a  e4-vear-old  widow,  extremely  lU 
with  cancer,  a  heart  condition,  and  severe 
arthritis.  At  the  time  she  came  to  OBLS  she 
had  had  three  cancer  operations,  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  three  arthritis  ooeratlons.  Includ- 
ing (mt  in  which  her  hlo  was  replaced.  She 
was  \inder  constant  treatment  and  suffered 
severe  pain. 

Ms.  A  had  lived  In  her  rent  controlled 
apartment  for  fifteen  years  and  was  paving 
S14e  in  rent.  Her  landlord,  a  large  landlord, 
had  gotten  permission  from  the  Rent  Control 
Board  to  increase  ber  rent  from  Si4<t  to  S310. 
Tet  her  total  Income  oonslsted  of  sseo  a 
month.  The  aoar^ment  also  had  a  number 
of  defective  conditions. 

The  ease  wa<i  settled.  The  code  violations 
were  taken  care  of  and  the  real  estate  com- 
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pany  signed  sa 
they  eoatmusd  to  be  laadlaid  at  that  ad- 
drsas.  lis.  A  could  oontlaue  to  pay  tbe  rant 
that  sbe  liad  been  paying  all  along,  beeann 
of  tbe  eUMit^  InaMltty  to  pay  and  ber  ob- 
vlons  InablUty  to  move  In  bar  tarrlble  pbyst- 
oal  condltJon. — (Oiove  BaU) 
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Ma  O  Is  a  86  year  oM  wMow  who 
dropped  oat  of  aobool  m  the  tenth  giade  in 
order  to  work  In  a  fSetary.  She  bad  foor 
(dtUdrsn.  one  of  whom  died  of  an  overdose 
of  radiation  (the  child  wee  soSertng  fMa 
Bodgkln'a  disease).  Ito.  O  bad  wetked  as  a 
waltrses  for  most  of  bsr  adolt  lUe,  whan  sbe 
wesnt  staying  tarosee  to  lalaa  ber  four  dtfl^ 
dren.  The  client  came  la  to  tbe  eAee,  tt«v- 
ally  ahaoat  starving  to  death  doe  to  ber  In- 
abUtty  to  work  att«>  major  heart  auigsiy. 
Ms.  O  bad  allied  fer  dIaaMmy  several  tbaos 
and  had  baen  tamed  down  each  time  on 

had  bad  open  heart  soigeiy. 
tlon  for  eaaoer,  and  sbe  sunersd  frdm  petit 
mal  epUepey.  Sbe  was  taking  seven  dlffSrsnt 
msdleatlanB  for  pain,  blood  clotting,  ber 
epilepsy  and  so  <m.  She  was  In  constant  pain 
and  oould  not  sleep  for  mora  than  an  boor 
or  two  at  a  time. 

Legal  aarvlcea  appealed  bar  lataet  denlaL 
Pending  bar  appeal,  we  managed  to  get  ber 
on  Oeneral  BMlef:  abe  bad  abaolutely  no 
ftmda  at  au.  It  took  six  months  to  get  a 
hearing,  but  during  that  period  sbe  was  able 
to  survive  on  Oeneral  Relief  that  we  pro- 
cured. THe  client  won  tbe  881  H>peal. — 
(Bderty) 

A  71  yasr  old  man  was  tentatively  hired 
by  a  m*1or  state  agency,  which  later  re- 
fused to  take  him  on  when  agency  personnel 
learned  bla  age.  We  Intereeded  directly  with 
the  agency  head,  got  the  man  his  job,  and 
also  caused  tbe  lasuAnce  of  a  "clarllleatlon" 
of  agency  policy  stating  that  then  was  no 
upper  age  limit  for  hlzhig  people  otherwise 
quallflsd.— (Elderly) 

An  elderly  couple  came  to  OBLS  for  assist- 
ance in  avoiding  eviction  from  their  apart- 
ment. We  learned  that  the  eviction  proceaa 
was  In  its  final  stages;  the  landlord  had  a 
judgment  against  the  couple,  execution  had 
issued  and  the  constable  wss  about  to  move 
them  out  physically.  We  were  successful  In 
persuading  the  landlord  to  bold  off.  wbUe 
finding  public  housing  and  cutting  tbe  usual 
six  month  public  bousing  processing  time  to 
a  month,  and  In  obtamhtg  a  smaU  giant 
from  a  private  foundation  to  cover  moving 
costs.  In  tbe  coune  of  oar  representation  we 
arranged  for  a  family  aervlce  homemaker 
and  obtained  an  Increase  In  the  oouplels  881 
payments,  which,  we  discovered,  had  been 
their  entitlement. — (KIderty) 

An  eldeily  client  In  tbe  North  Bad  has 
been  retired  on  Social  Seearlty  for  several 
yean.  However,  prior  to  his  emigration  from 
his  native  Italy  to  the  united  Statea,  he  bad 
been  employed  in  Italy  for  about  four  to. five 
yean  and  bad  been  In  tbe  Italian  Army  for 
a  period  of  10  yean. 

We  decided  to  make  an  Inquliy  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  his 
being  eligible  for  any  pension  payments. 
sUnJlar  to  Social  Security,  ftom  tbe  Italian 
govemmentL 

After  nuay  months  we  received  a  reply, 
in  Italian,  which  seemed  to  Indicate  that 
such  a  possibility  did  exist.  Armed  with 
that  ooomranication,  our  staff  attorney  had 
several  contereneea  with  the  UB.  Boeial  Se- 
curity Admlnlstratlrn  and  the  Italian  Coun- 
sel regarding  ttie  exlsttng  OB  -ItaUan  agree- 
ment covering  such  matters. 

The  ollent  recenUy  received  a  retroactive 
payment  check  for  83.48*  from  the  Bank  of 
Naples  and  we  are  now  further  exnlorlng  tbe 
poaslUllty  at  a  monthly  .-mm  of  8180  to  be 
continued  henceforth. — (Biderlyt 

A  gentleman  caUed  leg«i  servlOM  to  aey 
that  he  had  purehased  a  tape  recorder.  Tbe 
recorder  bad  a  malfunction  and  he  »«M  le. 


tamed  it  to  the  factory.  War  the 
'~— *<»«  the  eUsnt  wrote  ami  even  aent  icgia- 
tsred  lettsn  to  the  rompany  getting  no  sst- 
istaetor>  rssponse.  He  felt  he  needed  some 
help  with  this  peoblsm  hsnrs  the  eah  to 
this  ottea^ 

This  cUent  and  bis  wife  ware  both  bHnd 
tbeir  tape  recorder  as  a  means  ef 
fttlcn.  Instead  of  letters,  sending 
te    bis    brother    end    famUy    In 
CaHfljful*. 

After  phone  calls  and  lettan  to  the  mea- 
agtntvnt  of  tbe  store  wnere  tbe  recorder  was 
purebassd  and  to  tbe  manufacturer  of  tbe 
product,  the  attorney  learned  that  the 
Clients'  tape  recorder  had  been  set  aside 
awaiting  tbe  deUvery  of  parts  before  It  could 
be  r^alred. 

fallowing  tbe  attorneys  InqulrleB.  the 
'*~T»'T  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  our 
ellaatB  and  mailed  them  a  check  to  cover 
tbelr  cost  for  a  new  macJiine  and  also  in- 
cluded tbe  money  spent  for  returning  the 
damegert  machine. 

The  dlents  were  elated  and  called  to  ssy 
how  happy  they  both  were — now  they  could 
ones  sgaln  keep  in  touch  with  their  family 
In  Callfomla.— (Blderly) 

MS.  S.:  Sodal  Worker  refused  to  give  client 
food  stsmps.  Welfare  owed  her  for  increase 
In  food  stamps  for  January-March  1981.  In- 
stead of  her  full  budget  of  $63  sbe  only  re- 
ceived 818  for  the  2  months.  Client's  last 
child  was  not  in  budget  also.  On  calling 
soelal  woiker.  she  said  mistake  was  not  her 
own  but  tbe  computer's.  Client  wss  sent  beck 
over  to  welfare  at  which  time  she  was  given 
878  In  food  stamps  and  chUd  was  put  into 
budget.  She  will  also  get  what  is  owed  to 
her  within  a  few  months. — (Orove  Hall) 

Ma.  B.:  Client  is  a  48  year  old  woman  with 
4  children,  one  of  them  a  disabled  veteran. 
Sbe  lives  In  a  rent  subsidized  ^lartment. 

Her  landlord  sent  her  an  eviction  notice. 
Tlie  reeson  given  on  the  eviction  notice  is 
that  MS.  R.  is  a  poor  houaekeeper.  To  sup- 
port this  contention  the  landlord  cited  an 
inspection  which  be  had  done,  in  which  he 
be  rialmed  to  find,  among  other  things,  that 
there  was  excessive  froet  in  the  freeaer  and 
that  the  apartment  was  littered  with  boxes. 

Tlie  client  has  a  lot  of  boxes  stored  in  the 
closets  of  her  apartment  because  ahe  is  stor- 
ing the  btf onglngs  of  her  deceased  daughter. 
She  has  a  froet-free  refrigerator. 

Tlie  client  came  to  us  for  help.  We  re- 
quested an  MHFA  hearing  for  ber,  and  OBLS 
represented  ber  at  the  bearing.  The  >M»«HTig 
officer  did  an  inspection  of  the  apartment, 
found  it  to  be  clean  and  orderly,  and  ordered 
that  the  eviction  attempt  be  halted. — 
(Orove  HaU) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  ate 
ta*k^<ng  about  the  everyday  problems  that 
minions  of  senior  citizens,  hancBcapped 
people,  older  people,  and  needy  people 
are  facing  in  their  everyday  lives. 

What  does  it  cost  to  hire  an  attorney? 
Maybe  $200,  $250  an  hour  hi  the  major 
law  firms.  What  does  it  take  for  them 
to  follow  the  process  in  a  legMl  system? 
Ih  some  Jurisdictions.  2.  3,  4.  5  years, 
even  if  they  are  succeesful  in  bringing 
their  case.  But  the  legal  service  pro- 
gram, with  the  legal  attorneys,  are  able 
to  advance  the  cause  of  those  that  have 
legitimate  righto  and  Insure  that  those 
rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  comment  is 
that  when  our  Founding  Fathers  talked 
about  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  I  do 
not  believe  they  were  talking  about  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  only  for  the  very 
wealthy.  They  were  Kairimlly  talUnc 
about  equal  protection  of  the  laws  of  an 
cf  ourdtlsens. 


We  know  that  today  given  tile  ttfht 
budget,  many  families  in  our  eodeiy.  par- 
ticularly the  ddcriy.  are  hatd-preased 
to  live  on  their  soelal  security  and  re- 
tinment  tneomee.  They^  have  more  and 
pcater  needs  than  many  others  In  our 
society.  U  w«  as  a  society  can  aflhrd  to 
have  $4  union  in  tax  revenues  taken 
from  the  general  puhUc  to  permit  com- 
panies and  corporations  to  deduct  their 
legal  services,  it  certainly  aeems  to  me 
that  we  can  affonl  $100  or  $800  minion 
to  represent  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  neediest  pemde  In  our  society. 

I  ask  nnanimoiis  consent  that  two  let- 
ters from  associate  Justloes  at  the  Ap- 
peals Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  be  printed  in  the  Baoota 
along  with  the  rescdutlon  ad(v>ted  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Smneme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetto.  an  in  support  of  the 
Legal  Services  program. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooib. 
as  follows: 
CotcMoirwxAi.'TH  or  "^t«'  t-— ■■- 

Thk  ArrsuA  CoDST, 
BotUm,  Apra  27,  IMt. 
Hon.  Bdwasb  M.  Khnmbbi. 
U.S.  SenaU. 
WaihingUm,  D.O. 

Dkas  Sbwatok  gsmism:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  support  of  tbe  Legal  Services  Oocpora- 
Uon.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen  a  copy  of  tlis 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Justices  of  tbe 
Siq>reme  Judicial  Court  of  Massarhnsetts, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  I  would  Ilka 
to  add  my  voice  to  their  urging  and  thet 
of  WUliam  Reece  Smith,  President  of  tbe 
American  Rar  Asaodatlon,  and  raconrage  you 
not  to  let  the  program  die. 

This  count^  has  always  prided  Itself  on 
including  among  its  fundamental  freedoms 
the  right  of  each  of  its  dtlsens.  whether 
rich  ac  poor,  to  obtain  equal  access  to  tbe 
courts.  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  our  deeaoe- 
racy  can  only  fimctlon  If  our  legal  system  Is 
viewed  as  being  avallaMe  to  all  our  dtlaens. 
not  only  to  those  who  can  afford  competent 
legal  services. 

Sincerely  youn. 

Rata  8. 


Ooit]coirwsAi.TH  or  Massai  Huaaiis. 

THX  AfTKALS  COOST, 

BottOK.  AprU  21.  IMl. 
Hon.  Bdwaso  M.  KDnmrr, 
VS.  Senate. 
Woshinyton,  DC 

DSAB  SKWAToa  KnmiT:  I  write  In  sap- 
port  of  continued  funding  for  Legal  Servleea 
Corporation  and  tbe  operation  of  that  agen- 
cy, rather  than  substitution  for  It  through 
block  grants. 

From  my  side  of  the  bench.  I  see  the  eom- 
munlty  legal  service  gronpa  pert onnlng  valu- 
able day-toHlay  functions  for  poor  persons 
In  need  of  legal  services.  To  the  degree  that 
eaily  in  their  history  tbe  public  service  legal 
officea  were  pertiapa  too  oriented  toward  great 
<,^^^f^i^  tt««ii  the  individual  needs  of  m- 
dlvldnal  clients.  I  think  tbe  balaaea  U  now 
mora  favorably  m  favor  of  the  Indtvldnal  and 
reasonable  needs  of  clients.  If  we  lost  tbe 
legal  ssrvlce  organlsatlona  tbroogh  la^  of 
funding,  we  would  find  ourseivea  having  to 
re-mvent  and  reofganlse  tbcm  a  few  yaon 
from  now,  at  graat  public  cost,  and  with  the 
loas  of  considerable  talent  whldi  would  lieve 
turned  to  more  proAtable  careen.  As  an 
economy  measure.  It  la  bard  to  see  tiie  elim- 
ination of  the  Lesal  Servleos  Oorporatloa  as 
anything  otber  Uian  symbolic.  Of  course, 
that  U  true  of  a  great  many  of  the  budget 
cutanow  being  proposed, 
ataosrsty  yoars. 
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taamau.  Ooxtn  of  utrntcnvrnKm 

TM  Obtaf  JurtlM  ud  Um  JuatlcM  of  tbe 
Sonram*  JudlcUl  Court  of  iiMWobuMtu 
bwiiby  •mm  ttMtr  stroDg  rapport  a<  tbe 
fadwaUy  Mndad  I«sal  mtvIom  procrmm  uid 
•nAxM  tiM  tontlnnt)*"^"  of  an  indipendent 
•Dd  fuUy  funded  Leg*!  Berrloe*  Corporation. 

TIM  JnsttoM  iMllVTe  tb»t  tbe  fedwml  fOT- 
amoMnt  bM  an  Impwtknt  rMponatblUty  to 
•DBur*  tbat  tb«  nation's  poor  bava  at  laact 
^t..t»..itii  MoaM  to  our  jusUoa  aystem.  Tbla 
[aanonalMlttT  atans  from  our  nation's  dadl- 
oaUon  to  tba  principles  ot  equality  under 
law  for  aa.  We  btflere  tbat  these  principles 
Knd  tbe  effldent  administration  of  o\ir  na- 
tion's Justloa  system  make  it  inctunbent  up- 
on tba  fadanl  fOTemment  to  continue  to 
■ppnpriata  funds  for  legal  senrloes  at  at 
laaak  tba  eurtant  leral. 

Tba  Juattoaa  alao  baUere  tbat  legal  serr- 
loaa  iboold  not  be  Joined,  for  funding  pur- 
poaea,  wltb  otber  aodal  serrloes  programs. 
Tt>  do  so  would  undercut  tbe  ability  of  legal 
senrleea  lawyers  to  render  professional  senr- 
leaa  to  tbair  ettanta  tndapandently  at  pollt- 
leal  and  otlksr  preasixea.  Tbe  Justlcea 
strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to  retreat  from 
tbe  prlndplea  of  full  and  tmencumbered 
representation  ot  tbe  poor. 

Tbe  JuaUcea  urge  tbe  bar  and  Judges  to 
softport  Tlgorously  the  principles  espoused 
In  tbls  resolution. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OPFICBR.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOliKNICX  Ur.  President,  I  Mk 
for  tbe  yeas  and  nays  od  the  amend- 
ment.   

Tlw  FKBBIOINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
saffldcnt  second?  Tliere  Is  a  siifflclent 
second 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
ylddstlme? 

Ifr.  HOLUMOa  I  yield  time  from  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

TtM  PBJSSnnSQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  yields  time  an 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Tbat  is  correct 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  haye  control  of  the  time  or 
does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have 
control?  Tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  In  oppoeitlcp  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Hie  Senator  from 
Sooth  Carolina  is  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOTJJNOa  We  both  are.  teaUy. 

■Dm  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  manager  ot 
the  MIL  Dhless  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  be  controls  time  in  oppo- 
sltkn  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  in  favor  of  tbe 
amendment. 

Tlie  FRESIUINO  OFFICER.  Then 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
control  over  the  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  We  yidd  time  in  op- 
position to  the  distinguished  Senatm- 
from  New  Yatk.  We  are  not  trying  to 
fudge  the  record. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
possible  that  we  need  to  ask  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  to  straighten  out 
the  procedure  in  th*8  budget  debate? 

There  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  will  not 
do  more  than  repeat  what  I  have  previ- 
ously said  on  the  floor  and  in  the  Budget 
Oommtttee  where  this  resolutlan 


overwhdmlngly  defeated  on  a  bipartisan 
vote  of  8  to  IS.  almost  3  to  1,  one  of  the 
rare  votes  in  the  Budget  Committee 
where  members  of  both  parties  jojied  to 
say  "No."  TtM  eommltee  has  already 
done  that.  That  is  why  we  are  here  need- 
lessly, if  I  may  say,  today. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee 
who  was  in  that  majority.  From  a  person 
of  your  background  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, you  spoke  a  great  deal  of  the 
worth  of  this  program  which  you,  as  a 
practicing  attorney  and  tbe  law  oJUctT 
ol  your  State,  had  seen  in  practice. 

I  might  simply  record  tbat  I,  I  suppose, 
must  be  the  only  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  a  member  of  the  task  force  on 
poverty  which  President  Kennedy  set  up 
in  1963  to  begin  forming  the  programs 
tbat  later  came  into  fruition  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

I  worked  on  the  task  force  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  brought  these  pro- 
grams into  legislative  fruition,  and  then 
OEO  set  up  legal  services. 

I  served  in  the  administration  of  the 
next  President,  President  Nixon,  who  in 
1971  proposed  tbat  an  independent  orga- 
nization be  established  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

I  think  it  Is  worth  noting  that  three 
Presidents  of  very  different  politics, 
party,  and  region,  all  contributed  to  the 
program  we  have  now,  with  a  full  aware- 
ness of  what  was  Involved. 

When  President  Nix<xi  in  1971  made  his 
{ut^wsal.  he  observed: 

Mucb  of  tbe  litigation  initiated  by  Legal 
Serrlcea  baa  placed  It  In  direct  conflict  wltb 
local  and  State  governments.  Tbe  program  la 
ooQoerned  wltb  social  lasues  and  is  subject  to 
unusuaUy  strong  political  pleasures.  How- 
ever, If  we  are  to  preserve  tbe  strengtb  of 
tba  program,  we  must  make  It  Immune  to  po- 
litical presaures. 

Which  is  what  the  Corporation  does. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  that  there  are 
persfxu  in  this  country  who  are  poor  and 
who  are  somehow  involved  in  litigation 
with  their  Government  should  be  seen 
as  orphans  is  tbe  ultimate  aberration 
this  Chamber  should  come  to.  Whai  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
about  except  the  rlghU  of  U.S.  citizens 
vis-a-vis  their  Government,  the  national 
Covemment.  the  State  governments,  the 
local  governments?  US.  citizens  are 
cmstantly  saying  to  their  Government 
they  do  not  think  it  has  dcHie  tbe  right 
thing,  niey  go  to  court  and  the  court 
decides.  It  is  what  due  process  and  de- 
mocracy is  about  in  this  Nation.  To  find 
out  that  there  are  poor  doing  it  as  well 
as  other  people  is  only  to  find  out  and 
establish  that  we  have  indeed  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  equity  and  an  actual 
reallsatlan  ot  democratic  ideals  in  this 
country. 

Nonethdess.  It  should  be  made  clear 
tbat  the  overwhelming  number  of  mat- 
ters dealt  with  by  this  Ocvporation  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  Government,  per 
se,  excepting  tbe  issue  of  a  lost  social  se- 
curity check,  for  example.  One-third 
of  the  cases  handled  are  domestic  cases, 
an  absc^utdy  fundamental  need  of  per- 
sons of  low  income.  About  20  percent 
have  to  do  with  landlord  and  tenant 
matters.   The   rest   deal   with   Income 


maintenance  matters  In  overwhelming 
proportUm. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ob- 
served that  85  percent  of  the  cases  liti- 
gaited  are  won.  I  would  make  tbe  parallel 
observation  that  85  percent  of  the  mat- 
ters that  come  into  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  are  not  litigated  at  all;  they 
are  settled.  They  find  the  social  security 
check.  It  was  in  tbe  mail.  The  landlord 
turns  <xi  the  heat.  The  support  payments 
that  are  due  from  a  husband  for  chil- 
ditaa  are  forthcoming. 

They  do  what  lawyers  do.  Tbey  ar- 
range for  people  to  keep  their  agree- 
ments, lliey  do  not  go  iirto  court. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  observed  that  we  have 
had  this  program  in  place  for  more  than 
15  years.  We  have  had  a  corporation 
since  1975.  It  works.  Ilie  plain  testimony 
of  the  people  who  know  best  is  that  it 
works. 

The  American  Bar  Associati(Hi  does 
not  readily  come  to  these  judgments.  It 
comes  to  the  overwhelming  roncluslMi, 
Just  as  did  tbe  Budget  Committee,  tbat 
this  program  should  be  preserved,  and 
preserving  it  at  me-third  of  the  pro- 
posal in  President  Carter's  budget,  much 
less  than  it  bad  lieen  for  many  years. 
However,  I  do  want  to  make  the  point 
that  nothing  we  do  on  tills  floor  would 
alfect  the  budget  resolution  by  any  au- 
thorizing or  appropriations  committee  on 
any  specific  legislative  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  by  William  Reece 
Smith,  Jr.,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  calling  for  continu- 
ation of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

ABA  PsasmsMT  Calls  roa  Contimtiation  or 
LxcAL  Ssavicss  CoapoaATioN 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  by  tbe  President's 
reported  recommendation  to  eliminate  tbe 
federal  program  providing  legal  services  for 
the  poor.  The  proposed  elimination  of  tbe 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Is  utuound.  un- 
wise and  not  in  tbe  nation's  best  interest. 
Eliminating  this  Important  program  com- 
mitted to  ensuring  access  to  lustlce  for  the 
nation's  poor  will.  In  tbe  long  run.  cost  our 
society  far  more  than  any  Immediate  dollars 
we  may  save. 

The  Corporation  has  been  a  succesafxil  and 
cost-etfectlve  program.  'It  provides  tbe  oppor- 
tunity for  the  disadvantaged  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  legal  system  and  to  seek  enforce- 
ment of  their  rights  through  the  tradi- 
tional justice  system.  Moreover,  the  Corpo- 
ration provides  a  sound  base  In  many  com- 
munities for  tbe  development  and  continu- 
ation of  voluntary  programs  through  which 
tbe  private  bar  provides  legal  services  to  tbe 
poor  without  compensation.  The  effect  of  tbls 
partnership  between  government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  also  threatened. 

We  regret  tbe  President's  decision. 

BuxK  OsAifTB  Fob  Lkoal  Snvicss — 
A  Bao  Idea 
Tbe  President  has  not  yet  announced  bis 
specific  proposals  for  the  Le^l  Services  Cor- 
poration and  the  330  civil  legal  services  pro- 
grams It  funds.  Indications  are.  however, 
tbat  tbe  Administration  Intends  to  Include 
legal  services  In  some  type  of  block  grant 
proposal.  A  block  grant  approach  would  not 
accomplish  the  bureaucratic  simplification 
tbe  Prealdent  ostensibly  seeks.  It  would  se- 


riously threaten  continued  aggressive  legal     Independence  Congress  determined  was  ea 
representation  of  tbe  poor. 

1  Legal  aervlcea  U  baaed  on  a  constitu- 
tional guamntee  of  equal  jusUoe.  It  U  not 
simply  another  social  service  tbat  can  be 
lumped  into  a  grab  bag  for  state  or  local 
choices  about  most  needed  or  desirable  serv- 
ices Essential  as  many  of  tboae  otber  serv- 
ices are  to  tbe  quality  of  life  of  tbe  disad- 
vantaged in  our  society,  none  of  them  have 
tbe  same  basis  In  tbe  ConsUtutton  of  tbe 
United  States.  This  naUon  baa  a  fundamen- 
Ul  responslbUlty  to  provide  aooeaa  to  JusUce 
for  persons  who  cannot  afford  It,  and 


sentiai  to  assure  true  access  to  justice  for 
tbe  poor. 

Wht  Lboal  Smvicas  SHomA  Not  Bk 
Aboushxd 
Tlie  Bfitgttn  sdmlnlstratlon  has  recom- 
mended tbe  ellmlnatloa  of  federal  funding 
for  legal  services.  I.e..  a  "zero  appropriation" 
In  Fiscal  Year  1982.  OMB  has  also  announced 
tbat  none  of  the  funds  previously  budgeted 
for  legal  services  wlU  be  proposed  for  inclu- 
sion In  block  grants  to  states.  Tbls  means 
tbe  elimination  of  tbe  entire  $321.3  mlUlon 


rate  provision  for  legal  assistance  la  critical     eurrantly  approprUted. 


to  meeting  that  responsibility  

3  Block  grants  for  legal  services  creates 
an  inherent  conflict-of-interest  for  state  or 
local  ofllclals  who  would  be  responsible  for 
slloceting  funds.  Tbe  poor's  legal  disputes 
very  often  are  wltb  pubUc  oadala  wbo  make 
decisions  about  their  boualng,  their  Income, 
their  health  care,  their  chUdren.  There  Is 
a  direct  conflict  If  funding  for  Uwyers  comes 
from  the  same  ofllclals  against  whom  tbe 
poor  seek  legal  represenUtlon.  Limited  ex- 
perience with  state  and  local  funding  of  legal 
services  as  a  supplement  to  Corporation  re- 


If  aucb  a  propoaal  Is  adopted,  a  significant 
number  of  i>eople  In  this  co»intry  wlU  be  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances through  the  legal  system  which  our 
democratic  government  has  determined  is 
tbe  appropriate  forum  for  the  peaceful  res- 
olution of  differences.  Without  government 
funded  legal  assistance  for  tbe  poor,  only 
tboae  wbo  can  affwd  to  pay  wlU  be  able  to 
seek  the  enforcement  of  tbe  laws  intended 
for  their  benefit. 

Access  to  Justice  must  be  tbe  basic  tm- 
derplnnlng  of  any  society  based  upon  law. 


wur^  ;;ovlder  aTumber  of  examples  of  In  'tbU  country,  tbe  law  Increasingly  per 
^ST  Sttons  wh^  imposed  restrlc-  vades  every  aspect  of  citizens'  Uves.  parUcu 
t^^nt^SiiSLrftateag^deTorrepre-  larly  the  Uves  of  those  who  depend  upon 
^^t°on^foTw^fa«  dep^ents.  It  was  government  aid  for  food,  shelter  and  other 
JT^t^t^S^t  thlTklnd  of  conflict  that  vital  services.  Becogn^tog  the  nec^ty  of 
Co^^  ci^ted  the  Corporation,  outside  of  legal  assistance  for  the  poor.  Congress  has 
fh-TKr^Ta^utTve  Bi^cb.  That  political  appropriated  funds  to  provide  legal  service. 
Inder^nd^^ncTh^  served  tbe  program  well.     In  tboee  parts  of  the  country  where  no  such 

3.  A  block-grant  approach  would  Impose  a 
whole  new  level  of  bureaucracy  on  a  program 
tbat  Is  now  a  model  of  administrative  sim- 
plicity. Now.  money  flows  directly  from  tbe 
Corporation  to  Individual  providers  of  legal 
There    are    no   middlemen.    Block 


assistance  previously  existed.   In   1980,  the 

Legal    Services    Corporation    completed    Its 

"minimum  access  plan"  so  Uiat  there  is  now 

a  legal  services  program  serving  low-income 

residents   In    every   county    In    tbe   United 

States. 

There  are  at  least  thirty  (30)  mlUlon  peo- 

granU.  as  tfcr  as  legai  services  •»«'"^;"~'     „,,  m  tbls  country  Uvlng  at  or  below  tbe 

provide  no  relleffor  «»•>*  <f„ '««i,f«'«™:     ^^verty  level  whrareluflble  for  legal  as- 

ments-tbey  impose  an  administrative  bur-     ^^^^^    j^  ^gg^.  the  programs  funded  by 


services 


granU.  as  far  as  legal  services  Is  concerned. 


den  where  none  now  exists. 

4.  A  block-grant  approach  tbat  Itimps  legal 
services  wltb  a  number  of  social  service  pro- 
grams would  almost  certainly  Increase  paper 
work  for  Individual  service  providers.  Lim- 
ited experience  with  state  and  local  funding 
sources  invarlablv  Indicates  complicated  re- 
porting and  administrative  requirements 
often  with  little  relevance  to  legal  services. 
The  Corporation's  own  paper  work  require- 
ments are  minimal  by  comparison — tbe  ad- 
vantage of  a  single-purpose  funding  source 
not  subject  to  normal  bureaucratic  require- 
ments of  tbe  Executive  Branch. 

6.  A  reduction  to  76  percent  of  the  CTirrent 
budget  for  legal  services  would  mean  a  direct 
cut  In  service  to  poor  people  of  20  percent 
or  $60  million — even  If  tbe  state  or  local 
agencies  administering  tbe  Mock  grant  did 
not  take  a  penny.  Over  90  percent  of  tbe 
Corporation's  current  appropriation  ($300 
million  of  $$21  million)  goes  directly  to  legal 
services  providers.  Less  than  3  percent  goes 
for  the  Corporation's  administrative  over- 
bead. 

6.  Tbe  block  grant  approach  would  elimi- 
nate essential  national  support  and  repre- 
sentation tbat  is  a  key  element  In  effective 
economical  legal  services  to  tbe  poor.  Na- 
tional support  centers,  the  Clearinghouse  for 
Legal  Services,  tbe  national  training  pro- 
gram and  tbe  Corporation's  own  regional  of- 
fices provide  valuable  substantive  and  tecb- 
nli  al  help  to  local  program  attorneys  and 
paralegals  as  well  as  the  capacity  for  repre- 
sentation of  clients  on  national  Issues.  Many 
of  these  efforts  could  not  be  effectively  du- 
plicated on  a  state-by-state  basis  even  If 
there  was  an  Inclination  to  try  to  do  so 
(which  would  be  highly  unlikely). 

A  block  grant  approach  requires  a  total 
restructturlng  of  legal  services.  It  will  impose 
new  layers  of  bureaucracy  In  a  program  that 
until  now  has  been  a  model  of  admlnlstra- 


tbe  Legal  Services  Corporation  bandied  1.5 
million  legal  matters,  affecting  tbe  lives  of 
many  millions  of  low-Income  people.  Is  tbls 
country  now  willing  to  shut  tbe  court  house 
door  on  millions  of  poor  persons  who  seek 
tbe  protection  of  the  law? 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  Indicate  that  any 
otber  resources  will  materialize  to  substitute 
for  or  replace  federal  funding  of  legal  assist- 
ance. DMplte  the  heartfelt  conunltment  and 
continuing  efforts  of  the  private  bar,  pro 
liono  services  can  meet  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  tbe  need.  At  the  same  time,  state 
and  local  officials  do  not  view  It  as  their  re- 
sponsibility to  fund  legal  aid  lawyers  wbo 
will  represent  low-Income  people  In  legal 
disputes  with  the  very  same  government  ofll- 
dala. 

Tbe  Legal  Services  Corporation  has  proved 
to  be  an  economical  and  effective  structure 
for  funding  legal  assistance  to  the  poor.  Less 
than  3  percent  of  Congresslonally  appropri- 
ated funds  are  used  for  management  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Without  any  Intermediate 
levels  of  bureaucracy,  the  vast  majority  of 
funds  (over  97  percent)  are  utUlzed  for  tbe 
support  and  direct  provision  of  service. 
Through  tbe  programs  ftmded  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  tbe  poor  have  been 
able  to  effectively  make  our  Justice  system 
work  for  them.  Abolition  of  tbe  federally 
funded  legal  services  programs  will  be  tbe 
equivalent  of  telling  the  poor  that  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  law  is  now  only  available  to 
tboee  wbo  can  afford  to  pay. 

MEMoaAinnnc — Class    Acnoirs    aito    Legal 

Sesvicbs 

iNTaoDucnoit 

Legal  services  programs  have  tmdertaken 

class  action  litigation  since  federal  funding 

began  and  continue  to  bring  cases  In  both 

federal  and  state  courts  under  relevant  class 


total  cases  and  legal  serrloes  time  Is  ^Mnt 
on  class  acttoos,  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
public  attention  la  directed  to  tbla  prooa- 
dural  remedy.  Charges  have  been  made  tbat 
class  action  suits  are  inappropriate  in  np- 
reaentatlon  of  tbe  poor  and  tbat  such  relief 
is  sought  only  to  carry  out  some  otber  pur- 
pose, whether  it  be  "law  reform."  "aodal 
change"  or  "Impact";  indeed,  tbe  term  "daa 
action"  Is  often  used  interchangeably  wltb 
"law  reform"  or  "Impact."  Legal  aervlcea  pro- 
gram staff  have  also  been  accused  of  empha- 
sizing class  actions  over  otber  Ijpaa  at  ap- 
propriate procedurea.  Some  critics  of  legal 
services  have  labelled  class  aeUona  an  abnaa 
of  federal  funding. 

As  we  demonstrate,  these  cbargea  have  no 
basis  in  fact.  First,  class  actions  are  an  ap- 
propriate remedial  device  tised  under  cer- 
tain narrow  circumstances  to  achieve  client 
rights.  Many  legal  problems  of  tbe  poor.  Just 
like  those  of  the  affluent,  are  better  resolved 
by  bringing  class  actions.  It  would.  In  fact, 
be  unethical  to  limit  the  use  of  tbe  daas 
remedy  if  fuU  representation  of  a  client  re- 
quires tbe  filing  of  a  class  action  In  order 
to  assert  tbe  cUent's  rights  effectively.  Sec- 
ond, while  class  actions  may  have  Impact 
beyond  the  Individual  case,  tbey  are  a  wen 
recognized  form  of  proceeding  tbat  aasores 
that  legal  assiatance  Is  rendered  In  tbe  most 
economical  and  effective  manner.  Third,  legal 
servloes  program  staff  bring  few  daas  actions 
(Indeed  less  than  .3  percent  of  tbe  total 
caseload  are  class  actions)  and  those  wblcb 
are  brought  are  tightly  controlled  both  by 
the  procedural  requirements  of  tbe  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  and  by  the  continu- 
ing supervision  which,  imder  both  state  and 
federal  rules,  must  be  exercised  by  tbe  courts 
before  which  the  class  actions  are  r*"^*^ 
There  have  been  no  docun>ented  abuses  of 
class  action  litigation  by  legal  services  staff. 

LEGAL  BASIS  tOE  CLASS  ACnOMS 

A.  Federal  and  State  rulet 
In  tbe  federal  courts  and  in  virtually  all 
state  courts,  class  actions  are  autborlaed  If 
certain  requirements  are  met.  In  tbe  fed- 
eral courts.  Rule  33  of  tbe  Federal  Bules 
of  ClvU  Procedure  (hereinafter  FJl.ClvJ>.) 
permits  individual  UUgants  to  pursue  their 
claims  on  behalf  of  others  similarly  situated 
so  long  as  certain  prerequisites  are  met> 
and  other  conditions  and  appropriate  court 
orders  are  compiled  with  during  tbe  course 
of  Utlgatlon.< 

In  most  state  eotnt  systems,  ootirt  rules. ' 
statutes  and.  In  some  cases,  decisional  law 
aUow  for  class  actions.  Most  state  procedures 
are  mcdeled  on  and  are  similar  to  F.R.C1V. 
P.  23  (Appendix  B  Is  an  example  of  a  state 
court  class  action  rule).  Under  state  pro- 
cedures, coiuts  are  required  to  regulate  daas 
action  use  and  have  tbe  power  to  deny  tbe 
plaintiff's  request  to  allow  tbe  ciae  to  pro- 
ceed PS  a  clas«  action  If  It  would  be  Inap- 
propriate or  unnecessary. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  ex- 
amination of  federal  and  sttte  rules  on  class 
actions.  First,  the  class  action  is  a  widely 
available  procedural  tool,  not  an  oddity  used 
only  by  legal  services  lawvers.  Second,  class 
actions  are  strictly  regulated  by  federal  and 
state  cotut  rules,  and  courts  exercise  con- 
siderable control  o^^er  such  cases  as  tbey 
proceed  through  litigation. 

In  general,  class  action  rtflef  baa  not 
been  free  from  confroversv.  However,  most 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  class  acUona. 
including  partlctilarly  Rule  23,  involvea  tbe 
class  action  seeking  damases.  Under  FJt. 
ClvJ>.  23  and  most  state  practice,  class  re- 
lief can  In'^lude  d'>ma?e8  as  weU  as  declara- 
tory and  Injunctive  Itself.  Tbe  controversy 
has  involved  three  Issues:  (1)  whether  dam- 
age class  actions  are  manageable;  (3)  tbe 
burdensome  effect  on  business  entemrlses. 
particularly  from  anti-trust,  securities  and 


tlve  simplicity.  It  will  destroy  tbe  poUUcal    action  rules.  Although  a  small  portton  of        rootnaim  at  end  of  arttde. 
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meb  mcMam  m  braogtat  bMftUM 
'  ia  Maktac  k  lacv*  fMoot 
or  tte  ellHit 

IttUa  eflttelim  of 
OMy  havo  bMB  ooid  *o  obuto 
or  ilghta.> 
tvo  typoB  of 
iB  iMportont  ilBM  TMoolly  all 
i  HO  bwwuHt  to  obtain  on 
of  Tlfhta  uid  not 
Ite  fMv  that  on  broocbt 
mvolvo  iMow  In  wtkleh  dam- 
l>7  itatata, 
aoeb  ra  aaBHlojiitaiit  dl«crliiH nation  eaaaa 
vadv  Tttla  vn  of  tba  OTfl  Blghta  Aet  and 
TVutb  In  liiMMng  oaaea. 

».  Vagal  Santen  Carformtkm  Act 

I  OorporaUon  Act  apaotfl- 
to 
ntlflC  OB  balialf  td  aUgtbla 
UU- 
bj  Um  projaet  dlraetor 
with  poUelaa  tahllahad  by 
|o««nUnc  body.*  Tba  ragula- 
forttav  daitty  tba  rola  of  tba  pcojaet 
dtiaetor  and  fovamlng  body.*  Tbaaa  proTl> 
ilcMa  In  tha  Act  and  lagnlatVma  waw  anactad 
to  aim  tbot  elaaa  aetkm  Utl^tlon  would 
bo  vBdartakaB  aoeofdlnc  to  atandards  aatab- 
Uabad  by  pataooa  aoeoontabla  for  tba  ofw- 
an  patUBJinanea  d  tba  lagal  aarrlcaa  pnftam. 
A  lovanitac  body  can  aatabUab  broad  pol- 
lelaa  tbat  an  eonatatant  both  with  ita  ra- 
aoorea  alloeotlaii  prlorltlaa  and  with  tba  naad 
to  prataet  tha  rl^ta  of  an  IndlTldoal  eUant 
Bballarty  Htnatad  cllanta.  HOwarar. 
tha  Act  nor  Amarlcan  Bar  AaaocU- 
Mhica  Opinlooa*  pannlt  a  goTemlng 
body  to  ravlaw  daaa  action  Utlcatlon  on  a 
or  pannlt  proframa  to 
that  woold  pravfPt  elaaa 
aetlOBala  appropclato  caaaa. 

I  un  aooMoiaia  or  cx^aa  Acnowa 
ttmom  or  ths  poon 
which  cUanto  brine  to  lacal 
ara  not  approprUta  for  elMa 
at.  In  aoMM  iltaatlona.  bow- 
laneountar  prob- 
by  latta  nnmbara  of 
and  whleh  wUl  nlttaaataly  r»- 
UtlcattoB  If  affaeUva  raUaf 
la  to  ba  aefalavad  for  tha  eUant  and  otbata. 
Thia  la  typleaUy  tha  eaaa  wban  govamnantal 
antttlaa.  aneh  aa  local  bonalnc  aothorttlaa. 
ataU  waltara  dapartmanta  or  pabUe  Inatltu- 
ttona.  oontlnaa  poilelaa  and  practleaa  wbieb 
laftlafa  on  atato  and/or  fadaral  ilsbta  ac- 
to  cUanta.  It  may  alao  ba  naeaaaary 
noratnc  bana  eon- 
fmnpanlaB  contlnua 
affaetlng  larga  nnmban  of 
tha  poor.  In  both  altaatlaaa  (and  then  an 
many  alBlIar  aaamplaa).  affactlva  raltef  for 
tha  tndMdoal  dlant  win  raqnlra  chanclnc 
tha  wla»aat  polley  or  praetlee.  and  tbto  wUl 
^._  ^^jj^  wbleb  prablMta  tba  poUey 
for  all  


many  atato  and  local  aebool 

>  CaUad  to  aatahUab  aebool  lunch  and 

I  aa  raquliad  b^  approprl- 

__  on  and  ragulauooa  or  tba 

iniMad  Stataa  Dipartmont  of  Acrieultun.' 
Mmy  eeuntlaa  fkllad  to  — *-'-mh  food  stamp 
progmma.  thoosb  raqulrad  to  do  ao  by  fad- 
aral law*  aimnarty.  atato  and  local  welfaio 
-~"  haalth  dapartmanta  fallad  to  affeettvaly 
at  a  piavauUfo  haalth  program  for 
.  tha  ■arty  Fartodlc  w«~rt«nt  Oac- 
aad  IVmtmant  Program  (SPBDT).* 
for  IndlTtdnal  cllanta  raqulrad  that 
M<%;*ton  ba  braogbt.  and  aneh  Utlgatlon.  to 
ba  meeaaaful  for  tha  IndlTidual  client,  bad 
to  praeaad  aa  a  dam  aetkm. 

I  many  other  drcumatancaa  in 

dam  aetlan  proeodura  U  wry 

Invalnabla.  Ona 


of  artlela. 


or  Um  prlne^al  rtrtuM  of  tba  elam  action 
1«  ttaat  It  la  an  »'«««i"mlf<l  mtana  of  obtain- 
ing rallaf.o  Bathar  than  Utlgatlng  the  aama 
laaua  over  and  over,  a  legal  aerrloea  program 
eanaeblava  a  aelntlon  for  cllanta  that  oon- 
avfoa  aearee  rmooreaa."  Tba  economy  fac- 
tor laalao  praaant  for  the  eoorta— a  Judge  can 
try  an  laaoa  once  and  for  all— and  for  the 
other  aum — a  notary  by  the  defendant  In  a 
elam  aetton  eult  wlU  bar  aubaequent  aulta 

There  are  related  rlrtuee.  Tbe  tallef  In  a 
clam  action  ceae  la  uaually  mora  extenalre 
and  effaettTe  than  in  tha  caae  broi^t  for 
an  Individual  client.  A  clam  action  on  behalf 
of  rmldHita  of  a  atato  aebool  for  the  re- 
tarded can  result  In  an  injunction  requir- 
ing tbe  ciamtlou  of  unconstitutional  prac- 
tleaa. A  clam  suit  for  rtamagm  Inrolrlng  a 
merchant's  unscrupulous.  Illegal  pxmctlom 
may  ba  tbe  only  way  in  which  a  number 
of  amaU  claims  could  be  affordably  UUgated. 
Clam  relief,  once  obtained,  la  alao  easier 
to  enforce.  A  clam  mambar  who  was  not  an 
original  plaintiff  can  more  to  bold  a  de- 
fendant in  contempt  If  s/tae  falls  to  comply 
with  tbe  judgment."  Indeed,  ao  powerful  U 
tbe  clam  action  prooadurs  that  tbe  poaslbUlty 
of  a  clam  action  being  ttled  may  itself  pre- 
vent unlawful  conduct  or  may  Induce  a 
negotlatad  aettlement  ratber  than  litigation. 

FlnaUy.  a  properly  certified  dam  action 
wUI  eomatimm  permit  a  oourt  to  adjudleata 
a  cam  after  the  named  plaintiffs'  cam  U 
moot.  Tbe  Supreme  Oourt  baa  found  Ar- 
ticle n  casm  and  controreislM.  in  certain 
aetlona  in  which  there  was  controversy  be- 
tween tbe  named  plaintiffs  and  defendanta 
at  filing,  a  lire  contioreiay  between  a  named 
plaintiff  or  interraner  and  the  defendanta 
at  time  of  clam  certification  and  a  live  con- 
trovaisy  between  the  dam  and  the  defend- 
anta throughout  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  liti- 
gation. 

CLaaa  acnom  awd  law  asroait 
Clam  aetlona  are  brought  to  actalere 
meaningful  relief  for  aU  persons  similarly 
situated.  Theee  aetlona  often  bare  signifi- 
cant Impact  and  may  succeed  in  striking 
down  a  stata  statute  or  local  ordinance  which 
Tlolatea  federal  or  state  law  or  tbe  federal 
er  atato  oonatltutlon.  Tbia  dom  not  moan, 
bowerar.  that  legal  serrlces  lawyers  forget 
tbe  needs  of  the  Individual  dlenU  repre- 
eented;  moot  legal  serrloM  dam  actions  seek 
to  enforce  dear  and  simple  legal  rigbta  which 
ara  being  rlolatad — Truth  in  I  aiding 
dalma.  Social  Security  benefit^  due  procem 
rigbta  in  public  boualng  admlsalmu  pollctae. 
an  end  to  racial  dlaerlmlnatlon  in  medical 
care.  Nor  dom  it  mean  that  there  are  abuses 
in  tbe  um  of  dam  actions.  Clam  action  law. 
Itadf.  prorldee  an  ample  check  co  any  tend- 
ency to  abuae  the  derloe  or  aacrtfloe  the 
dient  to  the  daas.  A  Judge  proceo'ilng  under 
F JL  Or.  P.  tM  must  deny  dam  action  status 
if  tbere  are  no  conunon  dalma  of  law  or  fact 
among  tbe  alleged  clam,  if  the  original  di- 
enfs  dalma  are  not  typical  of  the  dam 
dalma.  or  if  tbe  original  dient  and  bis  or 
her  lawyer  will  not  adequately  repreeent  the 
daaa.  TTnder  Rule  33(e)  a  dam  aetkm  cannot 
be  compromised  or  dlwnl^weil  without  Ju- 
dicial acrutlny  to  protect  both  the  named 
pl»tTit«w  and   tbe  abeant  clam  members. 

taoAL  aaafiiaa  CLAaa  actioh  pa*cnca 
Tbe  Legal  Oenicm  Corporation  does  not 
collect  data  on  tbe  niunber  of  clam  actions 
brought,  the  frequency  of  legal  aerrlom  In- 
Tolrement  in  daas  aetlona  nor  tbe  nature  of 
that  inrolvement.  The  Reeearch  Institute 
did  undertake  a  rTvey  In  the  snnmier  and 
fan  of  1978  to  obtain  Information  on  the 
federal  court  dam  action  ezperlencee  of  le- 
gal ssiHlim  attomsya;  of  a  random  sample 
of  over  1100  legal  aervlcw  attorneys.  503  re- 
plied. (Tbe  sample  did  Indude  about  ISO 
legal  amnom  attoroaya  who  bad  prevloualy 
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MsnUfled  an  Intareet  In  federal  praetloe  la- 
soM) .  Tha  Bmaarch  Inatttuto  sorvoy  raaulta 
lead  to  tha  following  ooadoslaiis: 

(1)  Oam  action  eaam  eompelm  a  vary 
sman  pareentaga  of  legal  aarvlom  Utlga- 
tkm.— Ifoat  dlant  problama  in  legal  aarvlcm 
an  vaaolved  ahort  of  utlgatlon.t«  Only  a  few 
caam  brought  by  legal  aarvtom  an  elam  ae- 
tlonB.iB  Thla  oondualon  Is  supported  by  tha 
■eeearob  Inatttuto  survey,  wbleb  ahowod 
that  only  SB.i  paroant  of  tha  nndom  mm- 
pto  of  attomaya  bad  partldpatad  In  Bula  St 
clam  actfama  from  June  197S  to  tha  fal  of 
IVfg.  Among  the  39.1  percent  Involvad.  tha 
average  number  of  elam  aetkma  brought,  per 
attorney,  during  thla  three  and  one-half 
year  period  waa  S  Jg  and  the  median,  S.41. 

(3)  Tbe  Oorpomtkm  makm  clear  that  the 
approprtatsnsm  of  bringing  a  cam  aa  a  clam 
aetkm  requlrm  careful  eoneldentlon. — Tha 
Begkmal  Ofltom  of  the  Cotporstlon  routinely 
monitor  aU  legal  aarvlom  pragrama  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  an  In  T"^nfT  with 
tbe  Legal  Servlom  Corporation  Act  and  ragu- 
Utlone.  During  them  monitoring  efforta,  the 
evaluaton  review  both  the  prooedurm  which 
programs  have  eetabllahed  to  aasum  project 
director  approval  puraoant  to  approprlato 
board  policy  and  the  typm  of  caam  In  which 
aetlona  have  been  brought.  In  addition,  the 
LSC  Offlce  of  Progrmm  Support  baa  conduct- 
ed extenatve  training  piograma  on  federal 
practice  during  the  peat  four  yean  and 
baa  produced  a  manual  on  Federal  litiga- 
tion. In  the  training  programa  and  the  rde- 
vant  aecUons  of  the  manual,  legal  mrvlcm 
staff  an  Inatructad  to  carafuUy  conalder  aU 
the  advantagm  and  dlaodvaatagm  of  bring- 
ing a  parttcular  cam  aa  a  clam  aetlan  and. 
further,  that  they  muat  dlaetMa  the  matter 
thoroughly  with  the  potential  named  plain- 
tiff dlenta  befon  they  can  proceed. 

(S)  tlie  proportkm  of  elam  aettoos  seek- 
ing damagm  Is  amaU.— Only  g.6  percent  of 
the  federal  dam  action  caam  In  the  aurvay 
wen  brought  under  Rule  33(b)  (3)— tbe  pro- 
vision of  the  Rule  moot  commonly  used 
when  seeking  dam-wide  damagee.  Another 
16  percent  of  tbe  caam  appanntly  aought 
both  damagm  and  Injunctive  relief.  The  n- 
ntalnlng  caam  appear  to  bare  been  limited 
to  Injunctln  and  dedamtory  relief. 

(4)  Moat  claaam  eonalat  of  lam  than  80.- 
000  people.— The  eurvey  reeulta  for  federal 
caam  between  1975  and  I97S  abowed  that 
93.3  percent  of  the  clam  for  which  dam  ac- 
tions wen  brought  by  legal  aarvlom  attor- 
neys bad  f  0.000  or  fewer  people:  19.7  percent 
had  fewer  than  101  member*. 

(5)  Olam  aetkma  In  ^>proprUta  oaem  an 
very  important  to  legal  aervlom  lawyen  and 
cUenta. — Attorneys  In  the  random  aample 
found  the  dase  action  device  an  important 
means  of  proceeding  ttaat  Increaeed  the  bene- 
fit of  a  cam  for  the  dlenta.  Tn  83.7%  of  the 
casM  brought  by  legal  aervlcm  attmneys  in 
which  the  court  oertlfled  tbe  daaa.  tbe  at- 
torneys felt  ttaat  certification  made  a  dif- 
ference. This  flgun  has  added  algnlficanoe, 
since  Bome  of  the  caam  did  lom  on  the  merlta. 
In  06%  of  the  caam  to  which  the  judge  did 
not  permit  a  dam  action,  the  lawyen  fdt  the 
denial  waa  significant.  Many  of  tbe  survey 
reepondenta  dted  inddenta  of  lawlem  ac- 
tivity on  tbe  part  of  local  boosing  authori- 
ties, stata  welfan  departmanta.  lanta  land- 
lords, and  finance  frenpanlm  which  oould 
only  be  remedied  through  clam  aetlona. 

COWCLOSIOW 

Class  actions  involve  only  a  emaU  number 
of  the  total  caaee  cloeed  by  legal  sei»icm  oro- 
grams  and  utilize  lltUe  of  the  total  legal 
eervlcee  reeourcm.  However,  dam  actions 
play  an  important  rule  in  securing  tbe  local 
rigbta  of  the  poor.  They  provide  an  effective 
remedy  when  no  othen  may  exist;  they- an 
an  economical  means  of  obtaining  mlief; 
they  assure  effectln  enforoement  of  judicial 
dedslona;  and  they  deter  unlawful  oonduct. 


Olam  gettona  bfonght  by  legal  i 
not  aa  nbuM  of  IManl  tuadlag. 
they  am  a  nsoaasaiy  imani  of  aooonllng  the 
poor  tha  full  aeopa  of  tapcaeanfatinn  avall- 
abla  to  thorn  who  can  aAsrd  an  attorney. 


>A  lltlgamt  ewWng  to  maftitaln  i 
aetkm  must  meat  tha  buidan  of  showing 
that  tba  dam  '««-t»«—  tvtth  all  fOor  praraq- 
Qiattaa  to  BJS(a)  aad  oaa  of  tha  three  In 
S3(b) .  AppandU  A  la  tha  fuU  text  of  Bula  as. 
Under  a8(a)  tha  oourt  must  find  tlmt  (1) 
the  elam  be  ao  aumoroua  that  joinder  of  aU 
mambara  la  ImpraeOoabla.  (S)  that  quaa- 
tiona  or  law  or  faet  eslat  which  am  oommon 
to  the  daaa,  (S)  that  the  dalma  or  dafanam 
of  tha  lepreeentetln  pu'ttm  an  typical  of 
the  dalma  or  defanam  of  tha  daaa.  and  (4) 
that  tha  lepremntatlva  portim  wUI  Calrly  and 
adequately  protect  tha  Intaimta  of  the  dam. 
Moat  laval  aarvlom  eaaw  am  brought  under 
&33(b)  (3)  and  raqulm  *  ahowlng  that  the 
party  oppoalng  tha  clam  baa  acted  or  lafuaed 
to  act  on  groimda  genaraUy  H>pllcahle  to  the 
class,  thenby  »«»»"'«g  approprlato  final  la- 
junettva  railaf  or  eoermponding  dedamtocy 
relief  wtth  rsqpeet  to  the  clam  aa  a  wbolo. 

*  B.3S(c)  reguUtm  the  certlflcatlon  of  the 
daaa,  nottoe  to  dam  mainbera.  the  eeope  of 
judgment  and  actloaa  conducted  partlaUy 
aa  clam  aetlona;  3S(d)  provldm  for  continu- 
ing Judldal  aupervlaton  over  tbe  daae;  and 
3S(e)  regulatm  the  dlamlaml  or  compromlw 
of  ctam  actions. 

•  See  A.  MUler,  Of  Fraakenateln  Monsten 
and  Shining  Knighta:  Myth,  BeaUty  and  the 
"Clam  Aetkm  Problem.''  93  Harv.  LJt..  064- 
068,  6gA-6BS  (UTS). 

« Section  1006(d)  (6)  provldm:  No  dam  ac- 
tion suit,  clsm  aetkm  appeal,  or  amlcua 
curiae  dam  aetlan  may  be  uadortakaa  di- 
rectly or  through  othera.  by  a  staff  attoraey. 
except  with  the  (xprem  approval  of  a  projaet 
director  of  a  redplant  la  aooordaaee  with 
poUdm  mtaUlabad  by  the  govoralag  body 
of  f-f"*  radplent. 

•46  CFJt.  1617  (Nov.  as.  1976). 

•In  Formal  Opinion  SS4.  lasoad  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1974.  the  American  Bar  Aaaoelatlon 
Committee  on  Bthlm  and  rrofemhinsl  Be- 
sponslblllty  statm: 

C.  dam  Aetlona.  If  •  ataff  attorney  has 
undertaken  to  lepreeeat  m  dtoat  In  a  par- 
ticular amtter  and  the  fun  repremntatlon 
of  timt  client  (aakle  from  aay  ooUataral  ob- 
jective aticfa  aa  law  reform)  requlrm  the 
filing  of  a  dam  action  la  order  to  aassrt  his 
rlghta  effectively,  thaa  aay  limitation  upon 
the  right  to  do  ao  would  be  unethical.  Of 
course,  in  tbe  case  of  any  propoeed  clam 
action  it  la  the  Individual  client  iHio  must 
make  the  decision  to  expand  the  salt  Into  a 
dam  aetkm  after  a  fan  eiplanatinn  of  an 
the  foreeeeable  oonaaquenoea.  Bowerar,  If 
tbe  purpoM  of  expaadlag  the  suit  to  a  dam 
action  la  not  eddy  to  protect  tbe  rl^ta  of 
the  Indtvldtial  client,  or  •  group  of  similarly 
dtuated  dlenta.  but  prtaaailly  to  obtala  Uw 
nform.  and  law  reform,  aa  such.  Is  aot  one 
of  the  suthoriaed  purpuem  of  tbe  legal  aerv- 
loes  office,  the  cam  eaaaot  be  eipmided  to  a 
class  action  unlem  tha  anthortoed  puipuam 
an  changed  to  indude  Imw  reform.  Thla  fol- 
lows from  our  determination  that  It  la  a  per- 
mlmlble  function  of  the  board  In  allooatlng 
reaourom  to  determine  "the  varlona  aervlom 
which  the  sodety  wUl  make  available. " 

A  governing  board  may  legitimately  exer- 
dM  control  by  eetabUdUng  prtorttlm  aa  to 
the  c»tegorlM  or  Unde  of  caam  which  tbe 
ofllee  win  undertake.  It  la  poaelble  that.  In 
order  to  achieve  tbe  goal  of  tii>«<i»i«i..g 
legal  servioee.  eervlem  to  tiMUvlduaU  amy  be 
limited  In  order  to  um  the  proeram'k  n- 
sourom  to  acoomollah  law  reform  In  ooDnec- 
tlon  with  particular  leeal  snblect  matter. 
Tbe  sub'ect  matter  priorltlm  must  be  baaed 
on  a  constderation  of  the  needa  of  the  dient 
commumty  and  the  reaourom  available  to 
the  program.  They  amy  aot  be  baaed  on  eoa- 


soch  a*  tlM  Idanttty  of  the  pro- 
tvatM  pattlw  or  tha  aatun  of  the 
lamady  ("dam  action")  so««ht  to  be  em- 
ployed. BC-1. 

^Jonaa  v.  Cleveland  Board  of  gdimatkm, 
S4S  F.  Supp.  U09   (NJD.  Ohto  1973). 

•  JfadtfeM  V.  Oklahoma.  BOS  F.ad  1047  (10th 
Cir.  107»). 

•gee.  e.g..  Bond  v.  Stanton.  604  F.ad  1346 
(7th  Cir.  1974) . 

•Seetton  1007(a)  (8)  of  the  Legal  Servlom 
Ooiporatlon  Act  requlrm  tbe  Corporation  to 
tnaun  that  legal  aaelatance  is  rendered  in  tbe 
amat  eeonofalcal  and  effective  manner. 

»Far  — "T'^  In  tiM  asKiaf  of  1978,  ten- 
aata  In  Baltimore,  Maryland  filed  an  action 
against  HUD  and  a  Section  336  project  owner 
to  enjoin  a  rent  Ineream  reaultlng  from  In- 
creaam  in  tbe  project'e  property  taxm  and 
utUltlm  becaum  HUD  bad  failed  to  Imple- 
ment a  maadatory  program  dertgned  to  pro- 
vide rmit  rdlef  to  tenanta  Plaintiff's  sucoem 
In  thla  ault  spawned  numerous  other  suits, 
an  of  which  wen  Initially  decided  In  favor 
of  the  tenanta  FlnaUy,  a  nationwide  dam 
aetkm  waa  filed  to  end  the  proliferation  of 
aulta  (Uiufenpood  v.  BilU.  414  F.  Supp.  636 
(DJ>.C.  1976) .)  Setaemmit  negotiations  wen 
Inltlatwl  and  reaulted  in  a  significant  victory 
for  tenanta  sixty  mUllon  doUan  would  be 
distributed  to  eligible  336  tenanta.  Over 
160.000  tenanta  have  recdved  checks  aver- 
aging gsoo. 

"  In  CaUfano  v.  Yama$kl.  443  VB.  683  at 
7D1  (1979)  a  nationwide  dam  action  involv- 
ing prooedural  rigbta  of  social  security  daim- 
anta  In  acttons  by  tbe  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  recoup  alleged  ovetpaymenta. 
the  S<q>reme  Court  conunented  favorably  on 
the  uae  of  clam  actions  by  legal  aervlcm 
attocneys: 

".  .  .  (T)be  clam  action  device  mvm  the 
i^aoui'ces  of  both  the  oourto  and  the  partlm 
by  permitting  an  iasue  potentially  affecting 
every  aodal  security  beneficiary  to  be  lltl- 
gaSad  In  an  eoonamleal  faahlon  under 
rule  33." 

>■  gee,  eg..  Clom  v.  NortoM,  876  F.  Supp.  496 
(D.  Coim.) .  aff'd.  505  FJd  133  (3nd  Cir.  1974) . 
a  legal  aervlcm  case  involving  delays  In 
granting  AFDC  bendlta  to  eligible  redplenta 
who  completed  approprlato  AFDC  appUca- 

xonly  11.6  percent  of  caam  reeult  to  oourt 
dadatons,  and  3.7  percent  result  In  negotiated 
settlement  after  litigation  was  brought. 

<*  This  finding  Is  paraUded  in  the  nation- 
wide statistics  on  aU  dvU  caam  filed.  During 
the  twdve  (13)  month  period  ending  June  30. 
1900.  the  clsm  actions  commenced  repre- 
eented  lem  than  l  percent  of  tbe  total  num- 
ber of  dvU  caam  filed  In  federal  courta  1900 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Director.  Admlnlstra- 
ttv*  OOoe  of  U.8.  Courta 

Arr&jiun  A 

BULB  as 
Class  aetknu 

(a)  nerequldtm  to  a  Clam  Action.  One  or 
mon  Biembers  of  a  clam  may  sue  or  be  sued 
aa  representative  partlea  on  behalf  of  all  only 
If  (1)  the  clam  la  ao  numeroua  that  Joinder 
of  aU  members  Is  impracticable,  (3)  then  an 
queetlona  of  law  or  fact  mm  mon  to  tbe  class, 
(3)  the  clalnu  or  defenem  of  the  npreeenta- 
tlve  parUm  an  typical  of  tbe  dalma  or  de- 
fenem of  tbe  class,  and  (4)  tbe  repreeenta- 
tlve  partlm  will  fairly  and  adequatdy  pro- 
tect the  intereeta  of  the  dam. 

(b)  Clam  Actions  Maintainable.  An  action 
may  be  maintained  aa  a  dam  action  If  tbe 
prerequlsltM  of  subdivision  (a)  an  mtlsfled, 
and  In  addition: 

(1)  the  proeecutlon  of  aeparate  aetlona  by 
or  against  individual  membeiB  of  tbe  dam 
would  create  a  risk  of 

(A)  Inconsistent  or  varsring  adjudications 
with  respect  to  liuUvldual  members  of  the 
clam  which  would  eatabllsh  Inoompatlble 


standards  of  conduct  for  the  party  oppoalng 
tYtm  dam.  or 

(B)  adjudications  with  rtapaet  to  Individ- 
ual memben  of  tbe  clam  whleh  would  aa  a 
practical  matter  be  dlapodtlva  of  the  totar- 
esta  of  the  other  memben  not  partlm  to  tha 
adjudlcatkma  or  substantially  Impair  or  im- 
pede their  ablUty  to  protect  tholr  lataimto. 
or 

(3)  tha  party  oppoatag  tha  dam  bm  acted 
or  refnmd  to  act  on  groiindB  gsnaraUy  appU- 
cable  to  tbe  daas.  tberd>y  making  appcoprt- 
sto  final  injunctive  relief  or  eomspoadtng 
declaratory  nllef  with  reqwet  to  tba  elam  aa 
a  whole;  or 

(3)  the  oourt  finds  that  tbe  queatlana  of 
law  or  tact  common  to  the  mambem  of  tba 
clam  pradomlnato  over  any  questions  affect- 
ing only  individual  I'W"*'*™.  and  that  a  elam 
action  la  superior  to  other  avallabla  methods 
for  the  fair  and  eflldent  adjudlciatlm  of  tha 
omUmeisy.  Tbe  mattan  pertlBent  to  the 
findlngB  Indude:  (A)  the  Interaat  of  Boam- 
ben  of  the  dam  IndlvktnaUy  oontroniag  the 
proeecutlon  or  defkam  of  eeparato  actkms; 

(B)  tbe  extent  and  natun  of  aay  Utigatkm 
concerning  the  controversy  already  com- 
menced by  or  agalnat  memben  of  the  dam; 

(C)  tbe  daalrabUlty  or  undaatrabUlty  of  oon- 
centmtlng  the  Utlgatloa  of  the  dalma  to  the 
particular  forum:  (D)  the  dtfleultlm  llkaly 
to  be  enconatered  to  the  managameat  of  a 
damaetkm.  ^     _ 

(c)  Determlnatkm  by  Order  Whetbar  Clam 
Action  to  be  Mr'"*"*"*^-  Notlee;  Judgment: 
Actions  Conducted  FartlaUy  aa  Clam  Aetlona. 

(1)  As  soon  aa  pnetlcabta  after  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  an  aotkm  brought  aa  a  -•— 
action,  the  oourt  aban  datarmlne  by  ' 
wbettaer  It  U  to  be  ao  malntalnad.  Aa  ^ 
under  this  subdivision  may  be  conditional, 
and  may  be  altered  or  amended  befora  tbe 
dedalon  on  the  meitta 

(3)  In  any  clam  action  mslntolnwl  tmder 
subdlvlskm  (b)(3).  tbe  court  sbaU  direct 
to  tbe  memben  of  the  clam  tbe  beat  notice 
practicable  under  the  drcumatancaa.  Indnd- 
ing  individual  notlee  to  aU  memben  _yl*p 
can  be  Identified  through  reaaonaWe  aObrt. 
The  notice  shaU  advlm  each  meaner  that 

(A)  the  court  wUl  exclude  him  from  the 
clam  If  he  BO  reqneato  by  a  spedfled  d»te: 

(B)  tbe  judgment,  whether  favorable  or  not. 
win  iwT"i*«  aU  meiirtieis  who  do  not  requeat 
^^^iiirfnn;  and  (C)  Buy  memlirr  who  dom 
not  request  exduslon  may.  If  be  dealras. 
enter  an  appearance  through  his  oounad. 

(3)  Tlie  judgment  to  an  action  maintained 
as  a  clam  action  under  subdlvlakm  (b)(1) 
or  (b)  (3) .  whether  or  not  Cavorabia  to  tbe 
class.  shaU  todude  and  deaerlbe  tboae  whom 
tbe  court  finds  to  be  memben  of  tbe  daas. 
"me  Judgnteat  to  aa  action  maintained  aa  a 
dam  action  Tmder  subdlvlakm  (b)(S). 
whether  or  not  favorable  to  tbe  daas.  aban 
Indude  and  apedfy  or  deaerlbe  tbOM  to 
whom  tbe  notice  provided  to  subdivision  (c) 
(3)  wm  directed,  and  who  ban  not  raqneeted 
exduskm.  and  whom  the  oourt  flnda  to  be 
memben  of  tbe  class. 

(4)  Wben  approprtate  (A)  an  action  amy 
be  brought  or  «»«««t«t»iii«i«i  aa  a  clam  action 
with  respect  to  particular  laanas.  or  (B)  a 
class  may  be  divided  toto  subdaasm  and 
each  subelam  trmted  aa  a  daas.  and  the  pro- 
visions of  this  rule  shaU  then  be  oonstrood 
and  applied  aocordlngly. 

(d)  Orden  to  Conduct  of  Aetkma.  m  the 
conduct  of  acttons  to  which  Oils  rule  appUaa, 
tbe  court  nmy  nmke  approprlato  orden:  (1) 
determining  tbe  courm  of  Mioreedlngs  or 
pnacrfblng  meaaurm  to  prevent  undue  rep- 
oUtion  or  i~t— rW''«**~'  to  the  ptamntatlnn 
of  evldenoe  or  argument:  (3)  requiring,  for 
the  protection  of  the  meiiilieis  of  the  dam 
or  otherwim  for  tbe  fblr  conduct  of  the 
action,  that  notice  be  riven  in  such  manner 
as  tbe  court  may  direct  to  some  or  aU  of 
tbe  mentoen  of  any  step  in  tbe  action,  or 
of  tbe  ptopoaed  extent  of  tbe  judgment,  or 
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oC  tlM  opportunity  of  moinbon  to  signify 
vbaUMT  tboy  oooaKler  the  rapraMntatlon  f »lr 
•ad  adaqrute,  to  Interrtn*  and  present 
olaUns  or  defanaea,  or  otbarwlaa  to  come 
Into  the  action;  (S)  «T«»«''t  condltloDa  on 
tba  rapraaantaUTe  parttaa  or  on  Intarvenore; 
(4)  laqolrtng  that  tlM  pleaillnga  be  amended 
to  allmlnata  tberefram  allesatloua  aa  to 
lapraaantatlon  of  abaant  peiaons.  and  tbat 
tba  aetton  proeaad  aooordlncly:  (8)  deaUng 
with  almUar  prooadural  mattera.  Tbe  orders 
may  ba  '"mt****"*^  with  an  order  under  Rule 
18.  and  may  ba  altered  or  amended  as  may 
be  dealrahle  from  time  to  time. 

(a)  XMamlsaal  or  Oompromlae.  A  class 
action  ahall  not  ba  dlsmlawwl  or  compromised 
without  the  approval  of  the  court,  and  notice 
of  tha  prapoaad  rtlamlssal  or  compromise  shall 
ba  given  to  all  members  of  the  class  In  such 
manner  aa  tha  court  dlrecta. 

Aa  amended  Fab.  ag.  I»fl8.  eff.  July  1.  10M. 

Awnruz  B 

mrWBsif  CLMB  tenon  axru 

aOH  20» 

Rule  aog  Clam  Actlona 

1.  Bepraaantatlon.  If  persons  constituting 
a  daaa  are  ao  numerous  as  to  make  it  Im- 
practicable to  bring  them  all  before  the 
court,  such  of  them,  1  or  more,  as  will  fairly 
Inaure  the  adequate  representation  of  all 
may  on  behalf  of  all  sue  or  be  sued  when  the 
ehai«cter  of  the  right  sought  to  be  enforced 
for  or  agalnat  the  dam  Is 

(1)  Joint,  commnn.  or  secondary  In  the 
aanaa  tbat  tha  owner  of  a  primary  right  re- 
foaaa  to  anforea  that  right  and  a  member  of 
tha  dam  thereby  becomea  entitled  to  en- 
force It; 

(a)  aaveral,  and  the  object  of  the  action 
Is  the  adjudication  of  claims  which  do  or 
may  affect  ^adflc  i»roperty  Involved  In  the 
action;  or 

(3)  savaral.  and  there  Is  a  common  ques- 
tion of  law  or  fact  affecting  the  several  rights 
and  a  nommnn  relief  is  sought. 

X  Secondary  Action  by  Shareholders.  In 
an  action  brought  to  enforce  a  secondary 
right  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  shareholders 
In  an  aaaodatlon.  Incorporated  or  unincor- 
porated, becauaa  the  association  refuses  or 
falla  to  enforce  rlghta  which  may  properly 
ba  aaaarted  by  it,  the  complaint  shall  set 
forth  under  oath  and  with  particularity  the 
efforta  of  the  plaintiff  to  secure  from  the 
managing  directors  or  trustees  such  action 
aa  ba  daalrea  and  the  reasons  for  his  failure 
to  obtain  such  action  or  the  reasons  for  not 
making  such  sffort. 

S.  Action  by  Fldudaty: 

(1)  Whan  a  proceeding  U  Instituted  by  a 
fldodary  praying  Inatructlon  or  authoriza- 
tkm  with  respect  to  ttduclary  duties  or  the 
trust  pruparty  and  It  »ppe%n  that  It  is  Im- 
praetlcabla  to  bring  aU  of  the  benefldarlea 
before  the  ootnt.  tbe  court  ahaU  enter  an 


(a)  aettlng  forth  the  form  of.  and  m»T|Tntr 
for  giving  notice  of  the  proceedings  to  the 
bananclarlea.  and 

(b)  aalartlng  repreaentattvea  of  the  bene- 
fldarlas  to  defend  for  and  aa  repreaentatlvea 
of  thaclaaa. 

(a)  Tka  oontanta  of  the  notice  shall  fairly 
state  tha  puipoee  of  the  proceedings  and 
shall  specify  the  time  and  place  of  hearing. 
Where  an  appUcable  sUtute  provldea  for 
notice,  the  court  may  dlq>ense  with  other 
notlea. 

4.  Protacttva  Orders.  The  court  at  any 
stage  of  an  action  under  sub-rules  308  1  or 
aogj  may  require  such  security  snd  impoee 
soch  taima  aa  ahaU  fairly  and  adequately 
protect  the  Intaraata  of  the  class  or  assocla- 
tkm  In  whoaa  babalf  the  action  u  brought  or 
defendad.  It  may  order  that  notice  be  given 
In  auch  manner  aa  it  may  direct,  of  the 
pendancy  of  tha  actum,  of  s  propoaed  sattla- 


mant.  of  antry  of  judgment,  or  of  any  other 
proceedings  in  tha  action,  Includlitg  notloa 
to  tha  abaant  paraona  that  they  may  come 
and  praaant  dalma  and  defenaea  If  thay  so 
dealra.  Whenever  the  representation  appears 
to  tha  court  Inadequate  fairly  to  protect  tha 
interests  of  absent  persons  who  may  be 
bound  by  the  judgment,  the  court  may  at 
any  time  prior  to  judgment  order  an  amend- 
ment of  the  pleadings,  eliminating  there- 
from all  reference  to  representation  of 
abaant  persons,  and  the  court  shall  order 
entry  of  judgment  in  such  form  aa  to  affect 
only  the  parties  to  the  action  and  those  ade- 
quately represented. 

B.  Dtsmtssal  or  Compromise.  A  class  action 
shall  not  be  dismissed  or  compromised  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  court.  If  the  right 
sought  to  be  enforced  la  one  defined  in  sub- 
rule  308.1(1),  notice  of  the  propoeed  dis- 
missal or  compromlae  shall  be  given  to  all 
members  of  the  class  tn  such  manner  as  the 
court  directs.  If  the  right  is  one  defined  in 
paragraphs  (3)  or  (3)  of  sub-rule  308.1,  no- 
tice shall  be  given  only  if  the  court  re- 
qulraalt. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Last.  Mr.  President. 
I,  too,  must  avail  myself  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  the  statement  that 
perscxis  who  work  for  this  Corporation 
are  "delinquent  teenagers." 

Mr.  President,  people  who  work  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corix>ration  are  lawyers, 
and  with  the  rarest  exception  they  have 
gone  to  college  for  4  years  and  law  school 
for  3  years.  For  them  to  end  up  teenagers 
at  the  end  of  that  process  we  are  required 
to  understand  that  an  extraordinary 
number  of  young  Americans  entered  col- 
lege at  the  age  of  12. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  said 
that  the  Corporation  is  a  delinquent 
teenager.  I  did  not  mean  that  to  apply 
to  its  lawyers.  I  meant  that  to  apply  to 
the  Corporation.  I  might  personally  feel 
that  in  some  limited  cases.  What  I 
thought  I  said  was  that  the  Corporation, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  16  years, 
is  like  a  delinquent  teenager.  If  I  said  the 
other,  I  certainly  apologize  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  need 
not  apologize.  He  said  what  he  said  and 
now  we  understand  what  he  intended. 

liT.  HATCH.  I  meant  the  Corporation 
itself  is  delinquent.  We  have  come  here 
year  after  year,  pointed  out  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  we  have  been  unable  to 
resolve  these  problems;  they  turn  right 
around  and  continue  to  do  these  bad 
things. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's apology.  I  say  this  Corporation  is 
not  a  delinquent  teenager  one  bit.  It  is 
a  maturing  institution  of  American  de- 
mocracy. We  ought  to  be  proud  of  it,  we 
are  proud  of  it.  and  we  are  going  to  pre- 
serve it.  The  Budget  Committee,  by  a  2- 
to-1  vote,  said  that  we  shall  and  I  think 
that  we  will. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  left  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 40  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  the  information 
of  my  coUeagues,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Daittorth)  ,  Sen- 
ators     DAHrORTH,      GORTOIT.      WKICKZR, 

Eaglkton,  and  Cranston,  in  that  order, 
all  wish  to  be  lieard.  So  if  our  c(dleagues 


wlU  govern  themselves  accordingly  and 
try  to  limit  their  remarks,  we  have  40 
minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  shall  be  very  brief  in  addressing  myself 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Hatch. 

A  lot  of  pe<K>le  in  this  country,  Mr. 
President — certainly  myself  included — 
disagree  with  a  number  of  decisions  being 
handed  down,  either  by  the  Supreme 
Court  or  by  appellate  courts  In  this  coun- 
try. A  lot  of  us  lament  the  number  of 
issues  that  are  decided  not  by  the  legis- 
lative branch,  but  by  the  Judicial  branch 
of  Government.  I  really  think,  though, 
that  that  is  not  the  issue  that  Is  before 
us. 

We  do  happen  to  live  in  a  country 
which,  for  better  or  worse,  puts  a  great 
premium  on  legal  assistance  and  on  legal 
advice;  in  too  many  cases,  on  litigation, 
that  is  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  given  to  us,  not  by  poor  people,  but 
largely  by  the  Congress  itself,  which  cre- 
ates the  courts  of  this  country  and  which 
enacts  the  laws  that  so  often  require 
lawyers  to  interpret  and  to  litigate. 

So,  the  real  issue  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  trends  to- 
ward litigation  and  with  the  kinds  of 
decisions  that  are  being  handed  down  by 
the  courts.  The  question  is,  given  this 
situatlCHi,  who  is  going  to  have  access  to 
the  courts  of  America?  That  is  the  issue 
that  is  brought  to  us  by  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  legal  services  are  expensive  in  Amer- 
ica today.  They  cost  money.  A  lawyer's 
time  is  very  expensive  and  time  in  court 
is  particularly  expensive.  So  the  issue  is 
whether  this  expensive,  but  necessary 
service,  given  the  circumstances  that 
exist  in  our  country,  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able to  only  a  portion  of  the  population 
or  whether  these  services  are  going  to  be 
open  to  the  whole  of  the  population. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  country 
which,  in  fact,  practices  equal  justice 
under  the  law,  then  the  law  is  going  to 
have  to  be  equally  accessible  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  p<^ulation.  I  do  not  see  any 
way  to  solve  that  problem  or  any  way  to 
address  that  guarantee  of  equal  access  to 
Justice  other  than  by  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration unless,  somehow,  members  of 
the  bar  are  going  to  be  shanghaied  into 
representing  people  on  an  involimtary 
basis.  If  they  were,  in  fact,  so  shanghaied, 
that,  itself,  would  create  a  cause  of  action 
involving  the  lawyers  who  had  been  so 
placed  into  servitude  against  their 
wishes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  issues  before 
us  is  whether  or  not  the  offering  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  should  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  block  grant  to  State  gov- 
ernments or.  Instead,  whether  fimds 
should  be  separately  made  available  to  it. 
I  spent  8  years  as  the  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.  I  worked  with 
State  governments  every  day  of  that  8- 
year  period  of  time.  There  is  absolutely 


no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  the  fumlah- 
Ing  of  legal  services  were  left  to  a  block 
grant  approach,  that  would  constitute  a 
f  undamiaital  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  offering  of  legal  services  on  one  hand 
and  the  defense  of  certain  causes  of  ac- 
tim  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  State 
is  going  to  be  a  defendant  in  lawsuits. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
block  giant  approach  Is  workable,  for  the 
reason  that  it  constitutes  an  Inherent 
conflict  of  Interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  legal  services  concept  Is  solidly 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of 
this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  coosent  that  an  open 
memorandum  to  the  Cimgreas  by  14 
presuit  and  past  presidmts  of  the 
American  Bar  Aasodatlon  be  printed  In 
the  Reooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aifaairsit  Baa  AaaocuTXOW. 

Chicago.  lU..  March  31. 19B1. 

Ak  OrCN  MaMoaAiixnnc  to  tbb  Oomaaa 
Tb:  The  S7tb  Congress. 
Prom:  President  and  past  presidents  of  tha 

American  Bar  Association. 
Be:   Legal  Services  Corporation. 

The  Praaldrat  and  each  of  the  undersigned 
Past  Prealdents  of  tbe  American  Bar  Aaao- 
datlon in-ge  you  to  support  continued  fund- 
ing for  the  Legal  Service  Cotporatlon,  tha 
agency  which  assures  to  tbe  30  mlUlcu  poor 
of  our  country  acceaa  to  our  justice  system. 

Tbe  American  Bar  Association  established 
Its  first  committee  on  legal  aid  60  years 
ago  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Charlaa 
Evans  Hughes,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  1985  tbe  first  Pederal  legal  services  pro- 
gram w«a  InsUtuted.  after  the  American  Bar 
Association,  under  the  leadarahlp  of  now  Jua- 
tlce  Lewla  P.  PoweU,  Jr.,  urged  Its  creation  to 
expand  the  avallabUlty  <^  dvU  legal  aervloea 
to  the  poor. 

Plnaliv.  In  1074.  Prealdent  Nixon  algned 
Into  law  legislation  creating  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  to  "provide  high  quality 
legal  awlatance  to  thoae  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  aff<»tl  adequate  legal  counsel." 
Over  tbe  psat  7  years,  the  Corporation  haa 
done  an  excellent  lob  of  fulfilling  Its  man- 
date. Today  the  United  Stetea  can  proudly 
boaat  that  in  aU  3.000  oountloa  of  the  country 
the  poor  can  partldpaite  In  our  dvll  juetlee 
sjstem — an  opportunity  which  we  consider  a 
fundamental  rl^t. 

Convinced  tlwt  our  state  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  and  will  not  step  In  to  con- 
tinue to  assure  the  dlaadvanta(;e-l  acoeas  to 
our  judicial  system,  and  aatlaflad  that  de- 
priving them  of  such  acoeas  would  be  unjust 
and  imwlae.  we  aak  that  you  authorlae  the 
continuation  of  tbe  Legal  Servlcea  Corpora- 
tion with  funding  adequate  to  perform  Its 
assigned  taaka. 

wm.  Beeoe  Smith.  Jr..  Prealdent,  1000- 

1981:  I-eonard  S.  Janofsky.  1070-1980; 

S.  Shepherd  Tate.  lOTa-lOTO;  Wm.  R 

Spann.    Jr..    1077-1078;  Lawrence   X. 

Walsh.   1975-1078;   Jamas  D.   Pellers. 

lO'N-1075;  Cheeterteld  Smith.  107»- 

1074. 
Robert  W.  Meaerve,  1073-1073;  Leon  Ja- 

wotskl.   1071-1073;  Bernard  O.  Segal. 

lOdO-1070:   William  T.  Ooasett.  1088- 

1080;    Barf   P.   Morris.   1087-1088;   Bd- 

ward  W.  Kuhn.   1065-1086;   vndtmey 

North  Seymour.  1060-1081. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  BCls- 
souri  (ISt.  Eaolron). 


Mr.  EACXJnON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
very  concept  of  equal  justice  under  the 
law,  up<xi  which  our  Matron  was  found- 
ed, is  to  have  any  mwming  in  our  ad- 
versary system  of  legal  representatkHi, 
thai  every  individual  must  be  provided 
the  means  whereby  he  can  enf  ut^e  his 
rights  and  redress  his  grievancee. 

Tbe  federally  funded  legal  services 
program  began  modestly  in  1965  as  a 
1600,000  pilot  progmn  under  title  n  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  From  its 
earliest  days,  it  has  been  an  embattled 
program  by  its  very  nature.  Much  of  the 
llti^tlon  handled  by  legal  services  law- 
yers has  idaced  it  in  direct  conflict  with 
Oovemment  and  thus  it  has  been  threat- 
ened by  interference  within  the  executive 
branch,  by  Governors'  vetoes,  and  by 
congressional  effwts  to  restrict  the  abil- 
ity of  an  attorney  to  represent  his  client. 

Recognizing  the  inherent  conflict  be- 
tween legal  services  programs  and  other 
Government  entities,  in  May  1071,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  following  recommendations 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  his 
own  Commission  on  Ebcecutive  Organiza- 
tl<m.  proposed  legislation  to  have  the 
program  transferred  to  a  new  independ- 
ent nonprofit  corporation. 

At  the  time  an  independent  corpora- 
tion was  proposed,  then  Director  of  OBO 
Frank  Carlucci  highlighted  the  contro- 
versy as  fc^ows: 

It  Is  an  act  of  great  self-confidence  for  a 
government  to  msJce  resources  available  for 
testing  the  legality  of  government  practices. 
We  have  written  laws  and  created  govern- 
ment agencies  that  provide  food  for  people 
who  are  hungry,  homes  for  people  who  ar« 
homeless,  and  jobs  for  people  who  sre  un- 
employed. 

Ooooequently,  a  Uwyer  who  Is  going  to 
rspresent  poor  people  is  Inevitably  going  to 
be  an  advocate  for  them  against  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  Is  to  shield  legal  services 
from  tbe  repercussions  generated  by  suits 
of  this  kind  as  well  as  thoae  generated  by 
action  against  private  Interests  that  the 
n«8ldent  proposes  creation  of  an  Independ- 
ent legal  aervlces  corporation. 

I  can  remember  no  other  measure  In 
my  years  in  the  Senate  which  was  so 
hotly  contested,  deliberated  unon  for  so 
long,  and  which  finally  won  the  suoport 
of  so  many  with  widely  divergent  politi- 
cal and  lde(riogicaI  points  of  view. 

Now  this  administration  wishes  to  set 
the  clock  back  8  years  by  wiping  out  the 
CorporaticHi  and  including  legal  services 
as  an  authorised  activity  within  the  so- 
cial services  block  grant.  Tlie  administra- 
tim's  budget  document  goes  on  to  say 
that^ 

Increased  pro  bono  efforts  by  private  at- 
torneys, as  part  of  their  professional  respcn- 
slbUlty.  are  a  major  way  of  augmenting  legal 
aervlcea  activities  financed  by  the  block 
grant. 

ICr.  President,  stated  qidte  simply,  this 
approach  will  not  and  cannot  work. 

It  Is  totally  imrealistlc  to  expect  that 
the  States  will  move  forward  to  provide 
an  effective  civil  legal  services  program 
for  their  poor.  Only  about  1  percent  of 
the  funding  for  such  services  is  now  being 
provided  by  the  States.  The  Inherent  con- 
flicts of  interest,  combined  with  the 
States'  historical  nonrole  In  civil  le^ 
services,  gives  no  indication  that  the 
States  are  wining  or  able  to  assume  the 
role  of  ixt>vlder  of  legal  services  to  the 
poor. 


As  for  the  pro  bono  efforts  of  the  pri- 
vate bar.  this  administration  knows  weD 
that  those  efforts,  while  growing  steadily, 
are  simply  inadequate.  Private  attorneys 
have  attempted  to  address  the  obstacles 
to  equal  Justice  for  tbe  economically  dis- 
advantaged since  1876.  when  the  first 
formal  private  legal  services  laogram 
was  established  in  New  Yoric  Numerous 
legal  aid  and  public  dtfender  programs 
developed  in  the  early  1900's,  and  have 
grown  tremendously  during  this  century. 
Despite  these  activities,  It  was  and  is  ap- 
parent to  everyone  that  this  voluntary 
effort  to  provide  the  poor  access  to  our 
Justice  syston.  while  significant,  was 
meeting  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  legal 
services  program  is  a  simple,  but  essen- 
tial one — to  provide  equal  access  to  our 
system  of  Justice  for  those  persons  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  legal  assistance, 
lliat  mirpose  is  rooted  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  democratic  society. 

Tbe  legal  services  program  has  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  10  years.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  experienced  many  difficulties 
in  the  course  of  its  development  since  it 
was  established  as  a  part  of  the  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity  in  1964.  but  now 
it  is  enthusiastically  supported  tqr  the 
American  Bar  Assodation  and  by  State 
and  local  bar  associatlans  across  the 
country — including,  as  was  mentioned  by 
my  colleague,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, its  past  presidents,  and  by  State 
and  local  bar  associations  across  the 
country. 

If  I  may.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  quote 
from  a  column  written  by  a  widdy  rec- 
ognized conservative  columnist.  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  Tuesday.  June  10.  1980.  Mr.  KU- 
patrick  wrote  of  his  original  opposition 
to  the  Corporation,  but  then  went  on 
to  say,  after  reflection: 

The  Corporation  has  come  a  kmg  way  from 
thoae  angry  days  In  1973  and  1974  when 
many  of  us  on  the  conservative  aide  fought 
like  bobcats  against  Its  very  creation. 

Further  along  in  his  column.  Mr.  Kfl- 
patrick  gets  to  the  funding  of  Legal 
Services: 

The  pending  Senate  bill  would  authorlae 
$3313  mllUon  for  the  Coiporatkm  In  fiscal 
1081.  It  Is  a  seriously  needed  sum.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  poor  famlllea  can  accept 
the  realities  of  being  poor;  they  are  not 
going  to  have  the  food.  cloUilng.  housing, 
higher  education  and  material  amenities  of 
the  rich.  What  they  cannot  accept  is  the 
sense  of  beln^  unfairly  ground  down  by  tha 
mlllwbeels  of  the  law. 

We  never  will  achieve  the  Ideal  of  truly 
equal  jusUce.  Outside  the  antlaeptlc  realms 
of  mathematlca.  Uteral  equality  does  not 
exist  and  ought  not  to  exist.  But  at  law,  we 
must  keep  trying.  Tlie  preamUe  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution pledges  a  national  purpose  "to  es- 
tablish justice."  Let  tis  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  argues  the  case  with  as 
great  an  eloquence  as  I  have  heard. 

In  March  1981  Mr.  Kilpatrick  aeain 
devoted  a  column  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  in  which  he  states  that  if 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  dies,  it 
will  have  done  itself  in  through  its  own 
lobbjring  efforts.  But  Mr.  Kfloatrtck  con- 
cludes that  column  as  follows: 

The  concept  Is  worth  savin*.  Haavan 
knows  It  U!  I  wUl  cling  to  the  Ideal  wllly- 
nllly.  But  perhaps  some  other  machanlaoi — 
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bio*  gnirti  to  tt«  ■tatw.  or  pra  bono  mt*- 

U  tta  ODtperattoD  <Um.  Um  nMd  wlU  sttU 
batlMN. 

llr.  Pnildant.  I  Mk  unanlmoui  con- 
•ent  that  the  •forementioiMd  columns 
by  James  J.  KUpatrlck  be  printed  In  the 
Racoas. 

TlMi«  belnc  no  objeetioo.  the  columns 
were  ordved  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
u  follows: 
(From  tb*  WMblaftoa  8Ur.  Juxxa  10.  19M) 


If  tbw*  Is  ooa  oonoapt  tb»t  our  daUoh 
cbsrlalMB  man  tb*n  any  oUmt.  It  is  tb« 
oommltaaai  that  la  esrrad  In  ston*  at  the 
Boonma  Ooort.  Tba  lagand  raada.  "Bqiua 
justlea  Uadar  I*w.-  Taar  by  yaw  wa  craap 
a  Uttla  doav  toward  tb»t  distant  |oal. 

That  obaatfol  obsarratloa  is  pramptad  by 
a  ivport  from  tba  Lagal  Sarrlcaa  Cocpora- 
Uon.  aaartattag  Ita  flnt  flva  yaara  of  opara- 
tton.  Tba  corporation  baa  ooma  a  long  vay 
ttaax  tboaa  angry  days  in  197S  and  1974 
wban  many  of  na  on  tba  oonaarratlTa  slda 
foogbt  Ilka  bobcats  acatnst  ita  vary  eraatkm. 

Tbaaa  daya  tba  La^  Bamcas  Ocrporatlon 
kaapa  a  low  prcOla.  Tbat  waa  not  tba  Imafa 
projactad  by  tta  piidauaaanr  oatflt.  tba  lagal 
aarvloaa  arm  of  tba  now  defunct  Ofltoa  of 
Imiw— «■  Opportunity.  Many  'Vxrarty  law- 
jars"  Idanttflad  wltb  tba  OBO  procram  wars 
bot-ayad  aoelal  aettrlsta.  Uttla  intaraatad  in 
tba  bmndrum  lagal  problams  of  tba  poor. 
Diiiwainniaa  In  botb  Hoosa  and  Satiate  bad 
good  riaann  to  oppoaa  tba  czpandltora  of  tax 
funds  ca  flrabraad  canaas. 

Aa  a  iMMMiniianra  tba  bill  to  tranafar  the 
lagal  aarrleaa  program  from  OSO  to  a  naw 
cotporatkm  ram  Into  a  flllbuater  in  tba  Sen- 
ate and  a  bittar  floor  flgbt  in  the  Houae.  In 
ofdar  to  avctd  a  praaldantlal  veto,  aponaors 
aecaptad  a  boat  of  raatrlctlTe  amandmante 
intandad  to  dtqMl  tbaaa  llngarlng  i^praban- 


Lawyara  attaebed  to  tba  corporation  are 
pcaltt^y  forbiddan  to  engage  in  pnbUc  dam- 
costmtlMis.  picketing,  boycotts,  strlkea. 
lobbying,  partisan  polltlea.  voter  registration 
drlvaa  and  tba  like.  The  act  pTx>hlbltad  the 
eatabllabment  of  "backup  center*"  that  were 
aaan  by  many  of  ua  as  mere  aeedbeda  for 
botbouaa  ravulutlon. 

By  M  margin  of  only  aeran  rotee  In  tbe 
HOuse.  tbe  legal  eenlcee  bill  •nrrlTed  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  Th4  corporation  wobbled 
Into  exlstanoa  en  rubbery  legs.  Now,  alx  years 
latar.  it  standa  on  Ite  own  two  feat.  Pending 
bOla  to  extend  tbe  program's  life  for  two 
years  (m  tba  Senate  varslan)  or  three  years 
(m  tba  Hbaaa)  may  set  off  brief  thunder  on 
tba  floor,  bat  no  typboona  are  in  sight. 

Aa  ena  at  tboaa  who  bollered  the  loudest 
six  yean  ago,  pailiapv  I  may  b«  permitted  a 
raond  at  apfdaim  today.  Here  and  there 
abwan  ccnttnna.  A  annking  suspicion  wUl 
not  go  away  that  tha  corporaUon  haa  neatly 
ended  tba  law^  prohibition  agalnet  backup 
canten  by  enattaig  backup  centers  and  caU- 
Ing  tbam  anmatbhig  tiae.  e^..  tbe  National 
deartnghouae  on  Legal  Samoas. 

Let  It  go.  Aa  It  mone  mto  la  sixth  year, 
the  ccrpomtlOB  la  funding  SSA  independent 
prognma  staffed  by  men  than  S.00O  attor- 
naya  and  ajOO  patm2agals.  In  19TB  local  of- 
fle«  dealt  wltb  mon  than  a  million  legal 
IHOblama  of  tbe  poor.  What  kind  of  prob- 
lamat  ObUd  eoatody.  Food  stampa.  BnetUm. 
Olaimtad  Ulla.  Ooatceted  ellglbUlty  for  wel- 
f  an  baaeflts.  Nona  of  tbla  la  tba  stuff  from 
wbleb  landmarks  an  made,  but  it  is  tbe 
nry  heart  and  soul  of  a  legal  ssmcea  pio- 


Tbo  oorpantlcn's  ellante  an  67  par  cant 
white,  ao  par  c«it  black.  10  per  cent  HlqMmlc. 
njy  a  fifth  or  them  an  employed:  moat  an 
UTtn«  on  weUan  or  Social  Security.  Mon 
tbSB  a  ttaUd  at  tba  lagal  problama  Involn 


famUy  mattan.  Another  IS  per  cent  eonoam 
landlord-tenant  relatlonahlpa.  Half  tbe  eaaee 
an  nttled  within  a  month.  Tbe  oorpontlon 
proudly  notee  that  only  2  per  cent  of  Itt 
budget  goea  to  admlnlstntlon;  96  per  cent 
of  last  year's  $370  mlUton  approprUtlon  went 
dliecUy  to  legal  aerrlcea. 

Tbe  pTffi1«"g  Senate  bill  would  autborln 
S331.S  ""'"«"  for  the  corporation  In  flaeal 
*$!.  It  U  obviously  a  substantial  sum.  but 
It  la  a  aerlously  needed  sum.  m  tbe  nat«in 
of  things,  poor  famlllae  can  accept  the  real- 
lUea  of  being  poor;  they  an  not  going  to 
ban  the  food,  clothing,  housing,  higher  ed- 
ucation and  material  amenltlee  of  the  rich. 
What  they  cannot  accept  is  tbe  aenn  of 
being  unfairly  ground  down  by  the  mill- 
wheels  of  tbe  law. 

We  nenr  will  achlen  the  ideal  of  truly 
equal  Justice.  Outside  tbe  antiseptic  raalma 
of  mathematics,  literal  equality  doee  not 
exist  and  ought  not  to  exist.  But  at  law,  we 
must  keep  trying.  Tlie  preamble  to  tbe  Con- 
stltuuon  pledges  a  naUonal  purpoae  "to 
ttta^t'i"  JusUoe."  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 

(From  tbe  Waahington  Star,  Mar.  1981) 

Tf""»'  SxBTicia  CoMMiTTXiio  Suicms 

(By  Jamea  J.  KUpatrlck) 

This  la  a  hard  ""'"""«  to  write.  For  the 
past  seven  years,  in  lonesome  opposition  to 
fellow  conservatives  in  Congrees  and  in  the 
press.  I  have  been  sticking  up  for  tbe  Legal 
Servlcee  Corporation.  Now  President  Reagan 
wants  to  abolish  it.  It  hurte  to  abandon  a 
favorite  cause,  but  maybe  the  time  has  come 
to  let  it  go. 

If  Congreea  ooncun.  It  will  be  said  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corpontlon  that  Reagan  and 
the  New  Right  "killed  it  off."  Dont  beUen 
it.  Tbls  would  be  a  case  of  suicide,  not  homi- 
cide. The  Legal  Services  Corpontlon,  through 
ite  own  fallura  to  heed  npeated  warnings 
against  ite  own  activism,  will  ban  done 
itaeU  in. 

aniTS  roa  ncpoaanu 

The  concept  waa  ao  good.  Call  me  a  starry- 
eyed  Idealist  if  you  wUl,  but  some  American 
Ideals  deeerve  a  starry-eyed  devotion.  One  of 
these  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  Supreme 
Court:  "Equal  Justice  Dnder  Law."  It  Is  an 
Impoealble  ideal,  to  be  sura,  but  no  matter. 
We  ought  to  strive  for  the  impoaslble  now 
and  then. 

Tbe  idea  behind  the  Legal  Servlcee  Corpo- 
ntlon was  to  put  seme  element  of  balance 
In  tboae  famous  scales  of  Justice.  The  idea 
was  to  see  that  the  poor  peraon  got  a  fair 
shake  in  bis  encounten  with  tbe  civil  law. 
Was  be  being  wrongly  evicted  from  hia 
home?  Was  be  being  unfairly  persecuted  by 
a  creditor?  Was  be  being  denied  some  public 
benefit  that  rightfully  was  hU?  Was  be 
tn4>ped  in  some  impenetnble  maze  of  regu- 
lations? 

Almoet  40  yean  ago.  as  a  young  reporter,  I 
covered  what  wen  Imown  aa  the  ClvU  Jus- 
tice Courte.  Hen  a  rough  form  of  stamp 
style.  Bvery  dty  has  such  tribunals.  Here 
merchante  and  doctora  and  loan  sharks  sue 
for  unpaid  bills.  Landlords  seek  eviction 
orders.  Many  defendante  never  appear  at  all. 
Other  defendants  stand  In  bewildered  resent- 
ment. They  never  heard  of  a  garnishee, 
"Judgment  granted  .  .  .  Judgment  granted 
.  .  .  Judjment  granted."  OrdlnarUy  the  poor 
fellow  never  standa  a  chance. 

KXSSION  TO   RXLP 

Thus  In  1974  came  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
pontlon. with  a  mission  to  help.  And  it  has 
helped.  Through  323  local  programs  employ- 
ing 6,000  iswyers.  the  corpontlon  has  gone 
to  bat  for  thouaands  of  poor  persona  in  need 
oC  legal  assistance:  domeatlc  relations,  child 
custody,  housing  problems,  welfare  check, 
divorce,  employment.  Such  humble  causes 
are  overwhelmingly  the  buslnees  of  the  LSC. 

But  tba  corporation  is  heavily  and  unhap- 


pily laflnsBcad  by  Maologleal  aeUvlste  who 
have  grander  ideas.  They  see  tbetr  rale  aa  a 
remaking  at  aodety.  Many  of  the  younger 
LSC  lawyan  an  fraab  caught  from  law 
school.  Oftan  their  energy  la  snrpaasad  only 
by  tbalr  Immaturity.  Their  paaslont  cannot 
be  fired  by  the  humdrum  fuel  of  a  custody 
oaaa.  They  want  to  be  aggraaatva. 

One  of  the  corpcntlcn'k  oldest  hands,  n- 
saarch  director  Alan  Houannan.  circulated  a 
flra-braathlng  staff  memorandum  on  Dec. 
39.  He  feared  for  the  survival  of  "commit- 
ted, aggreaslve  and  jtolltleal  atafl."  He 
pleaded  for  "aggreaain  advocacy,"  whiai  he 
defined  in  tarma  tA  "leglalatln  and  admlnls- 
tnUve  repreaantatlon.  IltlgaUon  and  com- 
munity education."  He  foreaaw  poaalble  re- 
strictions that  would  prevent  the  LSC  law- 
yen  from  suing  local  govemmenta. 
LoaaTtNO  sFPiatr 

Tbe  Houseman  memorandum  outlined  a 
oomprahenalve  lobbying  effort  to  pieaeiva 
not  only  the  Legal  Servlcee  Corpontlon  but 
other  socUl  programs  also.  He  suggested 
battle  plans  for  oppoaing  Baagan  appomteea 
who  might  be  "boetlle  to  aggreaain  legal 
servloea."  He  anticipated  "aaven  problema 
with  tbe  Senate."  He  charted  stntegles  for 
effective  lobbying,  and  in  a  companion 
memwandum  he  propoeed  spedflc  lobbying 
assign mente  for  memban  of  tbe  LSC  staff — 
for  Dan,  Mary,  Mario,  Judy,  Bruce.  Bemle. 
Oerry.  Steve,  Alan,  Andy  and  othen. 

Obeerven  differ  on  whether  the  law  pro- 
hlblte  the  corporation  from  using  public 
funds  for  such  lobbying.  That  issue  is  al- 
moet Immaterial.  The  queetlon  is  whether 
the  corpontlon,  under  present  law  and  prea- 
ent  leadership.  Is  capable  of  adhering  faith- 
fully to  the  himble  but  important  duties 
for  which  it  waa  created.  Tba  Houaaman 
memoranda  rain  almoet  insurmounteble 
doubte. 

The  concept  is  worth  saving.  Heaven  knowa 
it  Ut  I  wlU  ding  to  the  Ideal  wllly-nllly.  But 
perhapa  some  other  mechanism — block 
grante  to  the  stetee,  or  pro  bono  services  by 
private  attorneys — would  be  bettor.  If  the 
corpontlon  dies,  the  need  will  still  be 
then. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Tm  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici) .  The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKJSU.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah. 

I  find  It  ironic  that  only  a  few  days 
ago.  this  Nation  celebrated  Law  Day. 
which  date  coincides  with  May  Day,  or 
the  celebration  of  the  Communist  Ide- 
ology. Our  response  to  that  celebration 
Is  Law  Day,  thus  clearly  highlighting  the 
difference  between  that  totalitarian  so- 
ciety and  ours — ^thls  OoTemment  not  d 
men  but  of  laws. 

Here  we  are  a  few  days  after  the  cele- 
braUon  of  Law  Day,  the  highlighting  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  Oov- 
emment  of  laws— here  we  are  just  a 
few  days  after,  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  debating  an  amendment  which 
would  deny  that  great  strength  common 
to  all  Americans  to  a  portion  of  our 
society. 

Let  ine  read  a  small  portion  of  the 
presentation  made  by  Dan  Bradley  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  State- Justice: 

Legal  services  provldee  tha  "safety  net" 
that  enables  the  poor  to  gato  accees  to  the 
goods  services,  and  legal  nmedlea  that  thU 
society,  through  Ite  elected  oflldaU,  has  de- 
termined should  be  avauable.  It  maksa  Uttla 
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diasienea  wbat  tbe  lasr  provldaa  In  ' 


bam  tba  oapactty 
thai 


tba 

to  enforce  that  lai 
aervlcaa  provtdas. 

Legal  aarvloaa  to  sasentlal  In  a  aodsty  that 
valuaa  raapect  for  tba  law.  Tbe  avallabUlty 
of  legal  asslatanra  baa  done  maeb  to 
strmte  to  tha  poor  tba*  tba  law  need 
vlewwd  aa  an  eneBay.  tbaS  tba  tagat 
can  be  made  to  wotk  for  tbam  Just  as  tt 
works  for  powarfnl  intereate  In  tbto  country. 

Lagal  aarrleaa  to  not  Just  one  of  many  aadal 
aervlcaa  tlmt  ml^t  ba  provided  with  pubUe 
funda.  It  to  an  nsantlal  aarrlea  that  distin- 
guishes our  aoetaty  from  others.  It  to  a  baU- 
mark  at  oar  democracy.  It  to  a  ssrrtoa  whlSh 
asBuraa  that  tba  rlghta.  tba  baoaats.  tbe  pro- 
taetlona  and  tb*  obligations  provldad  by  oar 
Uwa  an  anforcad  effaettnly  and  aqvaUy 
among  aU  persona  In  tbto  oonntry. 

Tbto  to  not  a  Danwcnte*  program.  It  to  not 
a  BqtubUeans'  prognm.  It  has  bean  sap- 
ported  by  tb*  last  four  Prasldente  of  tbe 
United  Btatea  and  by  enry  Prealdent  at  tbe 
American  Bar  AwoclatHm  since  1966  wban 
Mr.  Jostle*  Lewto  PowM  led  tbe  effort  that 
raaultad  la  the  creation  of  Lagal  Sarrlcaa 
within  the  Ofllc*  of  Boonomle  Opportnnity. 
Tboughtful  UberalB  and  conaarvatlvsa  ban 
come  together  in  the  Congrees  and  throagb- 
out  tbe  oonntry  In  support  of  tbe  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  equal  acnes  to  Justlo*— a 
principle  espi  eased  In  tb*  preamble  to  the 
Legal  Servlcee  Corporation  Act,  a  prlndpto 
given  maasing  by  your  action  over  the  past 
five  yean  to  bring  mlnlmwm  screes  to  legal 
serrlcas  to  tbe  poor  In  every  part  of  tbto 
country. 

I  wish  to  make  It  dear  that  the  Im- 
petus for  this  amendment  Is  clearly  in 
the  attitudes  of  this  admlntstratleo  to- 
ward this  program.  I  bdleve  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  speak  out  for  the 
program.  Nobody  Is  going  to  deny  the 
few  abuses  that  can  be  pctoted  to — and. 
I  might  add,  are  pointed  to  with  relish  by 
the  opponents  of  the  program.  They  have 
occurred  in  every  program  ever  con- 
ceived by  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment. 

The  fact  Is  that  this  program  works 
because  It  takes  the  differences  of  our 
society  and  places  them  in  the  courtroom 
rather  than  <m  the  streets  al  the  united 
States;  and  that,  again,  distinguishes  our 
society — that  everybody  does  have  an  (9- 
portunlty  to  be  heard;  everybody  has  a 
right  to  the  protection  of  thoee  guaran- 
tees afforded  them  by  the  Constitation 
of  the  United  States.  But  aU  this  takes 
place  in  a  courtroom  and  not  on  the 
streets. 

Yes,  there  have  been  two  standards 
of  Justice  in  this  country— one  for  the 
strong,  whether  in  terms  of  polities  or 
economics  or  race,  and  one  of  the  weak. 
This  society  cannot  survive  under  those 
circumstances,  nor  can  it  survive  if  even 
the  perception  is  one  of  two  standards 
of  justice — one  standard  of  Justice  both 
In  reality  and  in  perception.  Tliat  i^ves 
us  the  strongest  possible  type  of  nation. 

So  I  hope  we  will  resoundly  defeat 
this  amendment.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  not  only  will  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated  here  on  the  floor,  but 
also,  I  can  assure  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  Hatch,  that  come  next 
week,  in  conjimction  with  Senator  e<glx- 
lON  and  others,  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  see  to  It  that  the  legislation  is  re- 


•vttHtiaed;  and  thai  goes  as  a  signal  not 
only  to  my  friends  on  this  floar  but  also 
to  tho  admimifcratlep.  in  an 
for  their  snpfwrt. 

Tat  too  loos,  this  sobject 
dcmagoced  and  sniped  at.  without  on- 
dentanding  of  the  basic  rl^its  that  are 
involved,  without  understanding  that  the 
alternative  is  hnrtessness.  the  alternative 
to  violenoe.  the  alternative  to  the  reaolr- 
Inc  of  disiiates  In  the  streets. 

Let  us  reject  thto  amendment,  and  let 
ua  vet  on  with  the  business  of  assuring 
that  every  American — every  American — 
haa  the  same  standing  in  the  egres  of  the 
law  and  the  Uws  of  thto  Nation. 

Z  yidd  the  floor. 

Tbe  FRBSmiMO  OFFICEB  (Mr.  Dab- 
FOBXH).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  I  yidd  to  the  dtotln- 
gidshed  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  per- 
haps have  more  Immediate  and  more  re- 
cent experience  with  the  Legal  Services 
Ootporatloa  than  does  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  thto  body,  as  I  spent  the  12  years 
ending  early  In  January  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Washington;  and 
perhaiM  I  can  shed  a  little  light  on  the 
frustrations  with  the  Corporation  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  praises  for  It  which  have 
been  expressed  by  many  other  Members 
during  the  course  of  thto  debate. 

I  ootainly  can  sympathize  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  the 
lobbying  activities  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

I  can  point  out  to  all  Members,  on  both 
sides,  that  as  small  as  the  Corporation 
to  In  many  respecto.  in  many  of  Its  fun- 
damental challenges  to  State  policies  at 
least.  It  has  been  allied  very  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  it  to  often 
a  State  rQ>re8entatlon  which  to  thin  or 
which  to  lacking  in  that  comparison. 

I  also  can  sympathize  very  much  with 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  it  to  one  of  tbe  fundamental 
rlghta  of  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  to 
challenge  the  activities  of  their  govern- 
ment, whether  it  be  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State  government,  or  local 
bodies.  That  proposition  becomes  a  little 
more  dilBcult  to  deal  with  when  those  at- 
tacks are  directed  at  fundamental  insti- 
tutions in  our  society,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case,  or  when  they  are  aimed 
at  statutes  and  policies  expressly  estab- 
lished by  congress,  which  also  has 
funded  the  Legal  Senrlces  Corporation, 
and  i^ere,  as  sometimes  has  been  the 
case,  the  clients  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  are  little  more  than  pawns 
or  fnmta  for  particular  actiritles  or 
social  policies  which  certain  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  wish  to  estab- 
lish. 

I  think  In  this  respect,  however.  In 
criticizing  the  Corporation  as  the  pri- 
mary focal  point  of  these  new  challenges 
to  policies  we  confuse  the  messenger 
with  the  message. 

Many  Members  of  thto  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  restless  with  and 
critical  of  profound  social  changes  estab- 
lished by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  by  other 
Federal  courts. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  these  actions 


were  brought  about  or  contributed  to  by 
the  Legal  Services  COrporatifln.  but  ita 
employees  are  merely  the  mfssrntrii 
and  not  the  estafaUdiers  of  such  pdUeles. 

Having  expreased  thto  lyifthy  snd 
thto  understuiding  for  the  ctltiGs  of  tbe 
Corporation,  it  seems  to  me  wsafntlal, 
nevertbeleas.  to  point  out  the  overwhdm- 
inc  and  demenetrated  need  for  legal 
services  to  the  poor,  the  primary  goal 
and  still  the  primary  f  unctlan  of  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  It  to  IltenOy  im- 
possible to  argue  thto  need.  Tlie  policies 
of  the  Corporation  can  be  '•*«»"fH  by 
the  trustees  or  the  managers  of  that 
Corporation  Itself,  many  or  aU  of  whom 
win  soon  be  appointed  by  tbe  now  Fr«i- 
dent. 

Relatively  little  to  left  for  fondtaig  tbe 
Corporation  in  thto  reeotutlan.  aometliing 
under  one-third  of  ttie  amount  of  money 
for  the  Corporation  recommended  by  the 
last  adfflinlstcBtian  to  beliw  utmaed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  present  year.  That 
amount  is.  I  bdleve.  toosmaU  an  amount 
even  for  the  demonstrated  and  agreed- 
to  needs  of  tbe  Corporatlan.  But  to  adopt 
thto  amendment  and  defray  any  iioasi- 
bility  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  Cor- 
pwation  and  to  destroy  ita  afattltar  to 
provide  these  services  would  be  unwise 
and  the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  O^nCER.  WbO 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preeldent.  tbla 
matter  was  rather  heavily  debated  in  tbe 
committee.  Tlie  poaltion  proposed  by  tbe 
Senator  from  Utah  lost.  The  committee 
poaitiim  to  to  leave  within  thto  function 
sufficient  money  to  aDow  the  antboria- 
Ing  committee,  which  he  Chairs,  to  aDow 
up  to  $100  milUon  for  the  conttnuatton 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporatian. 

While  I  voted  on  hto  side  in  oonunittee. 
I  feel  compelled  today  to  support  the 
committee  position  and  that  means  that 
I  will  vote  against  tbe  Hatch  amendment 
here  today. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  to  any  furiber 
time  that  anyone  needs. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  ready  to  yleU  badt 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  some  time  I  wish  it  to  be 
yldded  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yidd 
to  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  California  to  reoognind. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  thto  amendment  and  the 
effort  to  abOUsh  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

Thto  program  to  absolutely  critical  to 
assuring  access  to  our  legal  svstem  by  an 
citizens,  irrespective  ol  their  eronnmie 
circumstances.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram to  based  upon  the  very  simple,  fun- 
damental premise  that  the  poor,  no  leas 
than  the  wealthy,  are  entitled  to  legal 
representation  to  redress  grievances  and 
defend  their  interests. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  our  entire  so- 
ciety beneflto  when  conflicto  are  resdved 
through  our  Judicial  system.  The  legal 
serrices  program  plavs  an  fwemtlal  role 
In  assuring  that  result. 
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lir.  PnridBBt.  m  the  pMt  amrerml 
wMlDi,  Z  bave  raceived  hondrada  of  let- 
tacs  tram  Caltfornlaxis  Includlni  Calif  or- 
nla  Jodtw.  elected  offlclale.  and  members 
of  the  Bar.  urglnc  oontlnuaticai  of  the 
Lesal  aeivlcea  Corporation.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleaguee  a  few  of  the 
oomments  I  have  received  from  theae  In- 
dividuals 41<r"««<"g  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  this  program. 

A  trial  court  Judge  In  northern  Call- 
fomla  wrote: 

As  a  Judge  in  this  rural  are*.  I  can  attMt 
to  Um  ilfnlflcant  contribution  mad«  by  legal 
aid  \Mimym  when  dealing  with  the  every  day 
liCal  problema  of  poor  and  unsophisticated 
people.  On  many  occasions,  theee  attorneys 
have  been  able  to  setUe  the  frustrating  a- 
w^wiMfci  antanglements,  cxistody  battles,  or 
landlora-tanant  dilutes  in  an  ezpedlttous 
manner.  More  than  once,  their  efforts  have 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  tensions  between 
the  parties  unquestionably  saving  tax  dol- 
lars by  avoiding  costly  law  suits  or  the  filing 
of  criminal  charges  against  one  of  the  liti- 
gants. . . .  The  prlTats  bar  cannot  and  will  not 
ahaorb  the  nonremunatlve  cases  currently 
handled  by  legal  aid. 

A  member  of  the  ninth  circuit  court 
of  appeals  wrote: 

Bsoent  |rT~*'*  to  eliminate  Federal  sup- 
port tor  tbs  Legal  Senrlces  OorporaUon  con- 
cern me  grsatly.  In  the  14  years  I  have  served 
on  ths  WOmnX  bench,  both  In  the  district 
court  and  the  court  of  appeals,  I  have  han- 
dled many  caaee  in  which  parties  were  rep- 
resented by  legal  services  attorneys  who 
effectively  represented  their  clients  In  Im- 
portant suits.  ...  I  fear  that  elimination 
of  L80  funding  will  cloee  the  halls  of  justice 
to  thoee  who  most  need  the  protection  of 
our  Constitution  and  laws.  That  would  be  a 
tragic  result. 

A  district  court  Judge  In  northern 
calif omla  stated: 

Since  the  creation  of  the  federally  funded 
Legal  Servlcee  Corporation  and  the  program 
of  legal  eervloe  agenelee  which  draw  support 
tttm  it,  I  have  had  numerous  meritorious 
casee  before  me  which  would  not  have 
reached  the  court  were  It  not  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  there  is  to  be  "justice  for  all,"  the  poor 
must  be  able  to  bring  their  grievances  to  the 
court.  Pro  bono  representation  Is  no  lontrer 
a  viable  concept,  especially  in  small  civil 
matters.  The  poor  have  been  able  to  vindi- 
cate their  grievances  by  gaining  access  to 
the  courts  because  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corpof  atlon . 

lAr.  President.  I  wotild  particularly 
Uke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
views  of  a  mayor  of  a  large  city  bi 
CaUfomla: 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  legal  services 
program.  This  program  is  fundamental  to 
the  demoeratle  prindplea  of  our  society  that 
there  be  equal  access  for  justice.  It  aUows 
'or  tbe  raeolutlon  of  dlsoutea  under  law  and 
^ttin  the  traditianal  framework  of  our  legal 
systeni^As  mayor.  I  can  assure  vou  that  the 
legal  servlceB  oro^ram  has  contributed  to 
tbe  general  health  of  this  city  and  helped 
to  rebuild  It. 

MSr.  President  the  legal  servicer  pro- 
gram, since  Its  inception.  h«  contributed 
much  to  tbe  ouallty  <rf  life  for  low-ln- 
oome  Individuals  end  to  upholding  the 
prlnetoles  of  eoual  Justice  unon  which 
*****  ?*^°°  ^*»  founded.  The  leeral  serv- 
ices program  \%  an  example  of  what  a 
fair  and  Just  Oovemment  can  and  must 


do  to  bring  equal  Justice  to  Its  people. 
A  fair  and  Just  Government  cannot 
countenance  denying  people  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  because  of  their  poverty. 
If  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  Is  to  be  a 
real  and  meaningful  force  in  our  soci- 
ety— and  more  than  simply  a  phrase 
carved  upon  the  marble  of  our  court- 
houses to  which  we  pay  lipservlce — 
then  the  legal  services  program  must  be 
continued.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

ICr.  BUMPERS.  ICr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  eliminate  all  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. In  my  view,  the  Senator's 
amendment  rests  on  a  faulty  premise; 
that  is,  that  Legal  Services  is  conducting 
radical  social  engineering  at  taxpayers' 
expense  and  using  the  poor  as  an  excuse 
to  carry  out  its  efforts  to  refurange  our 
social  and  political  instituticxis. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts — and  that  is 
what  we  should  be  dealing  with  here,  not 
overly  emotional  assumptions  or  isolated 
instances — the  facts  simply  do  not  bear 
this  out.  I  have  a  chart  which  explains 
the  kinds  of  cases  Legal  Services  attor- 
neys handle.  These  are  natl<xial  percent- 
ages, and  they  are,  in  my  view,  disposi- 
tive on  the  question  whether  Federal 
funds  are  being  abused  by  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  30.3  percent  of  the  cases 
handled  are  in  the  family  area,  and  this 
means  primarily  ch'ld  abuse,  divorce, 
and  other  family  problems.  These  are  the 
typical  kinds  of  problems  that  poor  peo- 
ple have,  and  all  of  us  who  are  lawyers 
know  that  there  Is  very  little  room  for 
social  engineering  here. 

Mr.  President.  17.6  percent  of  the  cases 
are  in  the  housing  area,  and  this  means 
primarily  landlord-tenant  disputes.  Poor 
people  often  have  to  live  in  shoddy  hous- 
ing, or  are  sometimes  mistreated  by 
landlmtls.  How  can  it  be  argued  that  de- 
fending a  poor  tenant  who  is  being 
wrongly  evicted  along  with  his  family 
from  his  apartment  is  social  engineering? 

Here  is  another  figure;  17.2  percent 
are  in  the  area  of  Income  maintenance; 
this  means  assistance  in  handUng  dis- 
putes over  food  stamps,  supplemental  se- 
curity Income,  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams. Mr.  President,  it  simply  makes 
sense  to  me  that  people  should  not  be  de- 
nied benefits  Congress  intended  them  to 
have.  Where  is  the  social  engineering 
here? 

Consumer  cases  constitute  13.7  percent 
of  the  cases  Legal  Services  lawyers  han- 
dle. Poor  people  do  not  have  the  money 
to  purchase  goods — used  cars,  for  ex- 
ample— that  h(rfd  up.  They  often  have 
disputes  with  some  unscrupulous  busi- 
nesses. 

Finally,  11.7  percent  of  the  cases  are 
miscellaneous.  3.1  percent  are  in  the 
area  of  employment.  2.9  percent  are  in 
the  area  of  individual  rights,  0.2  percent 
health.  0.9  percent  Juvenile,  and  QJb  per- 
cent education.  There  might  be  room 
for  a  measure  of  social  engineering  in 
some  of  these  categories,  but  not  much. 

The  facts  are.  Mr.  President,  that 
social  engineering  is  simply  not  some- 
thing that  Legal  Services  is  generally 
guilty  of.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 


lawyers  In  Legal  Services,  may  see  them- 
selves as  social  activists,  but  most  of 
them  Just  see  it  as  a  Job  where  they  can 
get  experience  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Most  of  them,  after  a  few  jrears.  move 
on  to  more  traditional  legal  Jobs  rep- 
resenting middle-class  Americans,  or 
banks,  or  insurance  companies,  or  other 
businesses  or  individuals.  Tliey  end  up 
like  most  lawyers,  trying  to  find  a  niche 
where  they  can  make  a  living. 

The  point  Is  that  some  of  them  while 
they  are  with  the  program  may  talk  like 
social  activists — but  even  these  are  few 
in  number — but  this  is  mostly  rhetoric, 
and  the  facts  and  figures  I  have  given 
you  about  the  kinds  of  cases  these  law- 
yers handle  simply  do  not  support  the 
social  engineering  myth. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  pointed 
to  instances  In  which  Legal  Services 
lawyers  have  brought  unpopular  and 
controversial  cases,  and  perhaps  a  good 
argument  can  be  made  that  these  cases 
should  not  have  been  brought.  In  my 
view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resolve  for 
purposes  of  this  vote  whether  these  cases 
were  improper  or  not. 

Ths  point  that  these  statistics  I  have 
given  illustrate  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  cases  brought  by  Legal  Services 
are  clearly  proper,  and  for  the  most  pcut 
this  program  has  been  a  wise  Investment 
of  our  limited  Federal  dollsj's.  and  that 
should  be  our  focus  tn  this  debate. 

The  real  issue,  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  we  think  that  equal  Justice 
under  law  means  anjrthlng  or  not;  are 
we  as  a  Congress  willing  to  continue  our 
commitment  to  equal  Justice? 

I  submit  that  the  $100  million  in  this 
bill  is  not  enough,  but  it  would  be  a 
travesty  of  Justice  to  eliminate  this 
program  entirely.  We  who  are  lawyers 
know  that,  without  some  kind  of  legal 
soTices  system  for  the  poor,  they  would 
not  get  equal  justice. 

Private  attorneys  would  no  doubt  try 
to  do  their  part,  but  they  simply  cannot 
make  up  the  difference.  Ask  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  about  this;  ask 
most  of  the  State  bar  aswclatlons  across 
this  land.  You  will  get  the  same  answer, 
and  it  is  this: 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  the  goal  of  equal 
Justice  for  all  Americans  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  believe  that  this 
program  has  made  mistakes  in  the 
past — and  the  program  has  made  mis- 
takes— then  we  should  work  to  correct 
them.  We  can  limit  the  authority  of 
Legal  Services  lawyers  to  lobby,  for  ex- 
ample, or  we  can  limit  their  involvement 
In  certain  kinds  of  cases  such  as  class 
actions.  If  that  is  wh^t  needs  to  be  done, 
then  let  us  get  on  with  it. 

But  let  us  stop  the  rhetoric  about  so- 
cial engineering  and  about  other  allega- 
tions which  are  not  supported  by  facts. 
Let  us  get  into  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  this 
program:  let  us  make  necessary  changes 
in  it;  let  us  fine  tune  its  authorizing  leg- 
islation; but  let  us  not  terminate  it. 
That  kind  of  action  slmoly  cannot  be 
Justified  as  a  matter  of  Iwdc.  public  v<A- 
icy,  or  human  concern.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment. 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  provides  access  to 
legal  assistance  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  otherwise  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  This  access  to  justice  is  the 
basic  underpinning  of  any  society  based 
on  law.  Equal  enforcement  ox  our  laws  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  oldest  id«ds. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  object  to 
the  elimination  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

All  Americans,  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, Uberal  or  conservative,  black  or 
white,  subscribe  to  it.  and  cherish  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  equal  enforcement  of 
the  law  unless  all  citisens  can  participate 
in  the  legal  process. 

Federally  funded  legal  services  are 
currently  available  to  more  than  30  mil- 
lion people  living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation  now 
funds  more  than  300  legal  aid  programs 
which  operate  more  than  1.450  offices 
throughout  the  country.  All  3,000  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  are  served  by 
the  program.  Last  year,  legal  services 
hcuidled  more  than  1.5  million  legal  mat- 
ters affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

TTie  Federal  legal  services  program  has 
worked  exceedingly  well  since  it  was  ini- 
tiated in  1965.  It  is  a  model  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency  and  has  proved  to  be  an 
economical  and  effective  structure  for 
funding  legal  assistance  to  the  poor. 
Overhead  costs  are  less  than  3  percent 
of  its  total  budget. 

In  Colorado,  low-income  people  receive 
assistance  with  their  civil  legal  problems 
through  four  nonprofit  legal  services 
programs.  These  programs  receive  80 
percent  of  their  funding  from  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  With  this  funding, 
legal  services  were  provided  to  12,633 
low-income  people  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  repre- 
sents G<wemmcnt  at  its  best.  It  should 
be  maintained  at  a  level  of  fimding  ade- 
quate to  Insure  that  all  Americans  will 
have  access  to  our  system  of  justice. 

We  simply  must  nevw  reach  the  point 
where  we  'nterpret  our  Constitution  to 
read  "equal  protection  under  the  law 

•  •  •  only  for  those  who  can  afford  it."» 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  in  oppoeition  to  the 
pending  amendment.  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  been  a  critical  factor 
in  putting  meaning  in  the  words  "equal 
Justice  imder  the  law"  for  millions  of 
poor  and  elderly  persons.  Without  Legal 
Services,  many  of  our  citizens  will  find 
their  access  to  the  courts  blocked  and 
be  unable  to  assert  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to  by  law. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  pro- 
vides funds  to  State  legal  aid  programs 
throughout  our  Nation.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
worthwhile  Federal  programs  in  exist- 
ence, while  also  beii^  one  of  the  least 
costly.  Currently.  Legal  Services  provides 
needed  legal  assistance  for  only  a  por- 
tion of  our  Nation's  25  million  poor  per- 
sons. In  1979  approximately  1.5  milllan 
legal  matters  were  handled  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

I^al  Services  Corporation  has  been 
an  effective  and  efficient  program  in  rep- 
resenting dtisens,  who  without  this  as- 


sistance, would  never  have  their  day  in 
court.  Many  of  the  cases  are  routine  le- 
gal disagreements  in  housing,  consumer 
purchases,  and  employment.  These  rou- 
tine matters,  however,  often  become  In- 
surmoimtable  when  coujded  with  the 
other  pressures  of  a  complex  society 
that  weigh  on  a  family  unable  to  afford 
legal  representation. 

Maryland's  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  which 
receives  funds  from  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  representing  over  a  half  a  million 
poor  and  elderly  citizens.  The  lawyers, 
paralegals,  and  assistants  hi  the  13  legal 
aid  olflces  located  throughout  Maryland 
represented  20,000  Marylanders  in  court 
last  year  and  counseled  many  others.  It 
Is  a  program  that  should  be  continued 
in  order  to  serve  citizens  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  their  lc«al 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  Maryland's  very  able 
attorney  general,  Stephen  H.  Sachs,  re- 
cently wrote  an  excellent  article  on  why 
legal  aid  is  essential  to  our  system.  I  ask 
that  Attorney  General  Sachs'  article  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

(From  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  Mar.  23, 1081] 

Lawu.    An>    IB    EssxifTiAi.   TO    OoB    System 

(By  Stephen  H.  Sachs) 

President  Reagan's  budget  cutters  want  to 
kill  tbe  federally  funded  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, whose  6,000  lawyers  serve  the  legal 
needs  of  nearly  30  million  citizens  who  Uve 
in  poverty. 

The  attorney  general  of  a  state  that  has 
frequently  been  sued  by  the  corporation's 
local  outpoet.  Legal  Aid.  might  be  expected  to 
anticipate  tbe  last  rites  more  In  satisfac- 
tion than  In  sorrow.  As  my  motber-ln-law 
would  put  It,  I  need  additional  costly  legal 
chaUenges  like  I  need  "water  In  my  shoes." 
especlaUy  when  Maryland  legislative  axes  are 
busUy  biting  into  the  sinew  and  bone  of  an 
already  lean  state  budget. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  aU 
need  the  Legal  Services  Corcoration  very 
mudi.  In  fact,  of  all  tbe  trumpeted  econ- 
omies of  the  new  team  in  WaalUngton.  I 
can't  think  of  any  that  Is  more  wrong- 
headed — and  mean-splrlted — than  the  plan 
to  scuttle  Legal  Services. 

For  many,  it  Is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
fairness.  Government  at  all  levels  has  armies 
of  lawyers  on  public  payrolls  to  counsel,  to 
sue  and  to  defend  against  suit.  Corporations 
have  found  it  Increasingly  necessary  to  rely 
on  expensive  legal  advice,  which  is  recog- 
nised as  a  legitimate  bualnesa  expense  and 
subaldlxed  through  substantial  tax  de- 
ductions. 

The  poor  have  legal  problems,  too.  Big  ones. 
Even  their  "routine"  encounters  with  tbe 
law — injiuy  at  work,  eviction,  divorce— are 
aggravated  by  the  unremitting  bleakness  of 
rorerty.  Most  of  us  wlU  netver  know  what  It 
Is  like  to  fight  an  unlawful  eviction  notice — 
alone. 

But  the  poor  also  Uve  In  symbiotic  rela- 
tion to  a  faceless  bureaucracy  that  admin- 
isters a  complex  web  of  regulations  govern- 
ing welfare,  Medicaid,  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  aU  tbe  other  support  services  that 
even  the  new  admlnlstraUon  regards  as  a 
"safety  net"  for  tbe  poor.  For  such  dtUsens. 
a  bureaucratic  error  or  an  administrator's 
earelessnees  can  produce  a  life  crisis. 

Imagine,  for  example,  the  effect  on  a  family 
when  a  father  Is  Injured  on  the  job  and  is 
mistakenly  denied  his  ^plication  for  a  tS7S 
monthly  disability  allowanoe.  It  happens. 


few  of  ua  would  think  of  facta*  «»>.  . 
judgment  uncounseled.  oT  of^eS^  it 
q-^.iy  if  grounda  for  chaUenge  exist 

Many  or  the  poor,  however,  not  ou\y  ham 

the  aeclslon  was  made.  Comprehendlna  the 
forces   that   control    your   life   Is   a   bit   of 

ert^i*.^  f^  •*?°°  '  y*"'  ^'^  services'  pov- 
erty  line  for  a  f amUy  of  four. 

For  the  poor,  Uving  with  the  poasibUity 
of  a  shattering  and  Incomprenhenslbe  in- 
jusuce  is  the  badge  of  their  condition.  Legal 
^»?  '^J?  *°  attempt  to  alleviate  that  wn- 
dltlon.  The  programs  simple  credo  U  that  a 
nation  that  professes  a  beUef  in  "equal  Jus- 
tice should  not  permit  poverty  to  weigh  so 
heavUy  on  the  scales  of  justice. 

When  Legal  Services  lawyers  tern  their 
clients  they  also  help  to  enforce  the  Uw. 
The  criminal  law,  of  course.  Is  enforced  by 
federal  and  state  prosecutors  and  poUce.  But 
most  laws  are  clvu  statutes  that  create  «tgal 
rights  and  protections  owed  to  dtlaens  by 
government.  Thus,  just  as  the  Uw  protects 
a  local  business  from  a  takeover  by  a  foreign 
corporation  or  confers  on  an  oU  company 
rights  to  a  depletion  aUowance  to  encourage 
exploration,  so,  too,  does  the  law  give  dtinna 
Uving  in  poverty  certain  rights  and  entitle- 
ments to  medical  treatment,  rent  supple- 
ments and  food. 

In  a  perfect  world,  aU  of  these  laws  and 
regulations  woiUd  be  models  of  clarity  per- 
fectly administered.  In  fact,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the 
law,  fiscal  pressures  on  public  officials  and 
the  occasional  inattention  or  ignorance  of 
administrators,  the  dvU  law  frequenUy  de- 
pends for  its  administration  and  implemen- 
tation— Its  enforconent,  in  other  words — 
on  the  administrative  claims  or  law  sitlts 
pressed  by  tbe  affected  parties  themselves. 

Our  legal  system  expects  and  depends 
upon  this  sort  of  private  law  enforcement. 
For  corporations  and  nKwt  dtlzens,  such 
claims  are  pressed  by  corporate  lawyers  and 
the  private  bar.  For  the  poor,  that  enforce- 
ment role  has  been  played — quite  suocess- 
fuUy — by  Legal  Services  Corporation  lawyer*. 
Here  In  Maryland,  for  example,  suits  by  Legal 
Aid  Lawyers  have: 

Regained  unemployment  compensation 
for  34,000  Marylanders  whose  benefits  wen 
reduced  because  of  an  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  law  by  a  state  agency. 

Restored  Medicaid  services  to  188XK)0 
Marylanders,  mostly  elderly  and  chUdren, 
whoee  aid  was  improperly  terminated. 

Ouaranteed  Indigent  veterans  and  their 
widows  a  right  to  be  heard  before  termina- 
tion or  suspension  of  monthly  veterans'  or 
widows'  benefits. 

btabllshed  the  right  of  aU  dttens  to  a 
hearing  before  involuntary  commitment  to 
state  mental  hospitals. 

These  are  only  some  of  Legal  Aid's  vic- 
tories in  Maryland  courts.  I^gal  Services 
Uwyers  have  prevaUed  In  scores  of  similar 
suits  around  tbe  country.  They  also,  of 
course,  prew  claims  aixd  file  suits  that  do 
not,  and  should  not.  prevail.  Vfhen  they  do. 
my  office,  and  my  local  and  federal  counter- 
parts, vigorously  oppose  them.  Legal  Serv- 
ices' lawsuits.  In  other  words,  are  some- 
Umea  "wrong."  It  may  also  be  that  some  of 
the  corporatlon-8  practices,  like  Its  aggres- 
sive and  indiscriminate  pursuit  of  attomer» 
fees  in  every  dvU  rights  case,  need  re- 
thinking. ___ 

But  as  we  have  seen.  Legal  Services  lawyers 
are  often  "right."  And  when  they  »«7«g»* 
they  have  not  only  won  dollars  or  services  or 
protection  for  their  clients;  they  have  en- 
forced  the  Uw.  and  they  have  made  our  prood 
boast  about  "the  rule  of  UW  a  reaUty  Jor 
mUUons  of  Americans. 

Many  of  these  enforcement  succewwhave 
sertously  antagonized  some  of  Legal  Services 
critics,  most  notably  Mr.  Reagan-  J^J^ 
ics  zestst  and  ree«it  the  notion  that  I^gai 
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Trf~— ««"T  wbaa  ttM7  «>&•  ••  tl'*7  ofun  did 
la  CaUfocBla  vban  Mr.  ■■■€■"  «*•  lovcrnor. 
Tto  th»  aBtant  that  tbaas  raeoMna  h«T«  an- 
daacmd  Li«»l  awttt—'  rarrlTal,  It  might  b* 
MM  that  tbs  ortuilaktloa  road  "not  wlwly 
bat  too  wD." 

Tte  ertttoi  btflOTO  that  Lagal  avrloM*  »t- 
taotlan  tftoold  bo  Umltod  to  tha  ipaetfle  lagal 
liinblMiM  of  tho  ladlTtdual  Indicant  eUaot 
who  aaako  advtco— «  dlvana. »  8oetal  Soeorlty 
aUlm.  a  dlapato  with  o  Undloid.  Thay  appaor 
to  Ttow  powty  hkw  M  ft  kind  ot  ehorltabia 
eolllac  whoaa  praetttloaan,  Uka  aoma  modl- 
«|ral  Man.  woBdar  amoac  tha  poor  dlapanatng 
lifri  aiBBa.  Tha  t1«w  is  not  oncanaroos.  It  la. 
howovar.  a  torm  ot  noblaaaa  obUfa— Amactean 
atfla.  -O^  look  daar.  tha  poor  ba«o  dtvocea 
laiwyvi  Joi*  Uka  wr 

Bat  thla  aanow  «!•*  «d  tha  Lagal  BvTtoaa 

;  wtth  ona  at- 
toraoy  tar  awarr  6M0  i 
U 


eUwta.Diao< 

ma  aa  that 

tar  tndna- 

qpaelal  tn- 

aAan  thar  aoA  to 

tar  tha  banattt  of  tbalr 


I  lawjaia  anaora  that 

I  angina  that  diiraa 

wall.    Tha   root 

;  la  that  "the 

a-spnodmatlon,  to  moat 

1  tha  elaah  of  eompatlng 

mtattonor 

1  of  tha  law  and  tha  taeta  and 

n  fHiwilili 
In  tta  aaaiiii^illiiii  that  eompaUton, 
aaeh  aettng  In  tta  own  aril-tntaraat.  win  pro- 
doea  tha  moat  aoalally  dwIiaMa  raaolt. 

Bat  tar  tha  ■jaliii  to  wofk.  tha  fight  most 
bo  talr.  Only  If  both  rtdaa  ara  ahly  rapra- 
.  by  lawyan  who  hara  tha  Uma  and  tha 
to  raaaarch  and  Invaatlgata  and  pra- 
eonlldant  that  tha  daclalon- 
I  and  Juilaa  wUl  do— or  ^>prox- 
-Jwttea. 

Iha  aooBd  working  of  tha  advaraary  syatam 
la  onlqatfy  Uvortant  In  tha  Unltad  8tataa. 
Doa  no  doobt  to  oar  tadantl  atmctmo  and 
oar  wrlttaB  Oonotttatlan,  almoat  erary  graat 
i««ataally  baeomw  a  lagal  toaua  to  ba 
IflnaOy  by  tha  ooarta. 
laajaia.  aoaaa  (aal.  ara  too  much  with  na 
la  AoMrlca.  An  Bagltahmaa  onoa  called  «•  a 
laoa  of  lawyofa.  Wa  nadoabtadly  litigate  too 
oftan  ahoat  too  Uttla  and  mlwiaa  tha  ooarta 
to  raaolva  dlipiataa  beat  handled  by  miwllatlnn 


Bat  It  Barely  la  little  eiaggaratlan  aay  that 
a  laadar  at  tha  Bapcama  Ooort  Raporta  to  aa 
wall  tatonnad  ahoat  the  nature  aiid  quality 
of  Ute  In  America  aa  to  a  laadar  of  Tha  New 
Tork  Tlmaa  or  The  Bon.  It  to  dUBcult  to  dto- 
I  wtth  the  nottoa  that  oourta — which  de- 
it  aiaif  laaae  of  public  concern. 
from  tmitng  aad  abortion  to  prlaon  orar- 
oowdlng  and  ptayaia  in  tehoola— have  as 
modi  to  do  with  goremlng  thto  country  m  do 
Bti,  gpf  mas  and  laglsUtors. 
I  to  the  Judicial  system  In  thto  ooan- 
try.  then,  la  aeoaaa  to  ■ovemment  Itedf .  De- 
nlal  of  aecaas  aaMJonta  to  a  ^Mdal  kind  of 
maaiihaiii  lilaamiiiit.  Bach  a  thing  would  not 
ooly  chaapan  our  datma  to  be  a  democratic 
aodaty.  R  wooM  Inrtta  the  fatal  flaw  of  every 
soclaly  uaatkm  of  a  bitter  under- 
I  wtth  no  confldenoe  or  stake  In  the  sys- 
'  to  abandon  ratlanal  dlacourse  and 
to  aattte  Ita  mounting  grleranoes  In  the 
atreeta.  Aad  It  would  come  at  the  worst  poe- 
MMe  tliiia  altau  the  summary  dtomantle- 
ment  of  taderal  programs  places  the  poor  in 
paataat  aaad  a(  lagal  counsel. 

It  haaat  been  so  long  ago  that  we  sanctified 
the  awaatahop  In  the  name  of  "liberty  of  oon- 
traet"  and  paipatuated  badgsa  of  alarery  In 


the  name  of  "separate  but 
smith's  observation  tha*  'Xaws  grind  the 
poor  and  rich  men  rule  the  law"  haa,  unfor- 
tunately, mora  than  a  Uttio  moasin  appUea- 
Uon.  But  aaany  lawyais.  In  pabUa  aad  ] 
practloe.  work  vary  hard  all  their  | 
Uvea  to  blunt  what  truth  there  la  In  that 


lawyaca  ara  among  tham. 
Thay  should  be  permitted  to  oontlnua  their 
valuable  work.  Thsy  help  amka  "eqpial  1« 
under  law"  mora  than  an  oaopty  ] 


•  Ifr.  IcrrCHXU..  llr.  President.  I  vUl 
support  tbe  pendlnc  propoaal  to  retain 
funding  for  the  aettvittos  of  the  Legal 
Senrlces  CorporatUm  In  the  budget  at  a 
kfrel  of  $1M  mllUon  for  flaeal  year  1M3. 
IUb  fundlns  lerd  repeeeente  a  two- 
thirds  eat  in  the  finanrtng  of  this  pro- 
gram. In  line  wtth  the  aevere  and  neces- 
sarr  cuts  taken  in  so  many  other  pro- 


I  support  the  level  of  spending  cuts 
prepoeed  in  this  budget:  they  win  con- 
tinue  to  hare  my  support.  I  have,  in  fact, 
voted  for  spending  cuts  far  in  exceas  of 
the  savlngB  made  in  this  proposal,  and 
in  excess  of  the  spending  cuts  reqinsted 
by  the  President.  We  must  reduce  budge- 
tary levels  to  help  combat  Inflatton  I 
have  voted  for  such  reductions  and  I  will 
continue  to  sunxut  budgetary  restraint. 

nnanctng  the  Legal  Oei  vices  Orapora- 
tkm  at  $100  mtnion  for  fiscal  year  1983 
reiHresents  restraint.  This  will  be  a  cut  of 
$180  minion  from  the  agency's  budget. 
This  is  not  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
funds  for  a  frivolous  purpoee. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  very  bcure 
bones  minimiim  funding  required  to  keep 
the  procnun  alive.  More  Importantly,  it 
is  the  very  minimum  necessary  to  keep 
alive  and  give  meaning  to  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  law  for  all  Americans,  not  just 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  access  to 
the  system  of  Justice. 

As  a  former  Federal  Judge,  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  civil 
and  legal  rights  Americans  enjoy  are 
circumscribed  when  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised. Those  rights  are  the  basis  on 
which  our  system  of  government  rests. 
There  is  no  Justification  in  any  Ameri- 
can political  philosophy  to  deny  the  ex- 
ercise and  enjosrment  of  those  rights  on 
the  basis  of  inadequate  income. 

The  chief  Justice  of  ICalne's  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Vlnoent  McKusick,  ex- 
pressed that  thought  in  recent  letters  to 
Senator  Cohui  and  to  me.  In  behalf  of 
Senator  CoHni  and  myself,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  Chief  Justice  McKusick's 
letter  appear  in  the  Rxcoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

SuraxMX  Jitdiciai,  Covar, 
Portland,  Maine.  AprU  21.  Ittl. 
Ba  Legal  Servloes  CorporatUm. 
Hon.  Oaoaea  J.  UrrcHxxx, 
(7.5.  Senate. 
Wa^tni/tOK.  D.C. 

DsAa  BnfAToa  MrrcHxix:  I  am  writing  In 
response  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  on 
continued  funding  for  tbe  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  would  greatly  regret  sub- 
stantial reduction  or  elimination  of  tbe 
funding  for  legal  services  programs.  As  a 
result  of  such  reduction  or  elimination,  ac- 
cess to  the  courts  would  as  a  practical  mat- 
tar  bs  denied  to  many  low  Income  persona 


now  served  through  grants  frooa  the  Cor- 
poration. For  better  or  worse,  many  of  tha 
economic  and  dvll  rights  of  otir  dtlaens 
have  little  '"»»"«'' g  If  they  cannot  have  ac- 
eeas  to  legal  servleea  and.  In  apprt^inate 
dreumstaneaa,  to  the  proeeeaae  of  the 
courta.  It  would  In  my  view  be  unfortunate 
If  the  services  now  rendsred  by  Pine  Tree 
Legal  Aaslstanee  In  Maine  did  not  continue 
to  be  avallahia  to  thoae  that  qualify  for 


Theee  ara  my  individual  views.  I  am  here 
writing  for  myaelf ,  and  not  for  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court. 

Very  truly  yours. 

VnrcaMT  L.  IfcKoaicx. 

Cnutf  JiutiM^ 

•  Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
record  my  strong  oppositiflo  to  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  dtmlnate  $100  million  In  fund- 
taig  for  the  Legal  Servloes  Corporation. 
The  assistance  provided  by  this  Corpora- 
tion to  the  neediest  in  our  country—to 
the  poor,  the  eldeiiy,  the  handicapped, 
and  disadvantaged— is  essential  to  a  Just 
and  humane  society.  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  for  us  to  default  on  the  commit- 
ment we  have  made  to  provide  legal 
counsel  and  expertise  to  those  who 
otherwise  could  not  afford  it. 

At  the  heart  of  this  issue  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  direct  question.  Is 
equality  before  the  law  to  be  a  basic 
right  of  all  Americans  or  Is  it  to  be  a 
privilege  available  only  to  the  afDuent? 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will 
in  effect  be  saying  that  the  latter  is  the 
case.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
make  that  Judgment. 

Legal  services  attorneys  assist  needy 
clients  with  counsel  and  advice,  prefuxa- 
tlon  of  briefs  and  docummts,  court 
presentation,  negotiation  and  settlement, 
and  other  forms  ot  legal  aid.  Landlord- 
tenant  disputes,  child  abuse,  consumer 
finance  iM-oblems,  custody  and  vlsitatton 
issues,  problems  in  social  security,  and 
Job  discrimination  claims  are  among 
typical  kinds  of  cases  that  they  handle. 
Surely  in  matters  such  as  these,  an 
American  citizen's  access  to  our  legal 
system  should  not  l>e  a  function  of  his 
income. 

"nuMe  who  would  eliminate  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  it,  that  in  a  time  of  budget  strin- 
gency it  will  not  meet  requisite  tests  of 
necessity  or  effectiveness.  In  fact,  any 
fair  assessment  of  its  performance  will 
demonstrate  that  far  better  than  most 
programs  in  either  the  private  or  public 
sectors  it  is  both  successful  and  coet- 
efllcient. 

A  few  pertinent  facts,  in  my  judgment, 
make  the  case  for  that  conclusion. 

At  a  time.  \^en  many  Americans  are 
concerned  that  there  is  too  much  waste 
in  Oovenunent  spending.  It  is  significant 
that  only  2  percent  of  ttie  Legal  Services 
Corporation  budget  goes  to  overhead.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  that  LBC  attorneys — 
many  with  substantial  experience— re- 
ceive an  average  salary  substantially  be- 
low that  now  paid  to  new  associates  by 
private  law  firms. 

And  while  the  costs  are  low,  the  bene- 
fits are  h«gh.  In  1980.  the  $300  million 
budget  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpmatlon 
allowed  its  attorneys  to  assist  some  1.3 
million  Americans  in  need  of  legal  aid. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  cases  whidi 


t  to  trihl  were  won  by 


attor- 
neys. 

Finally,  this  progrun  duxiM  serve  as 
a  modd  for  those  who  advocate  a  de- 
oentralixatlon  of  social  senkeg  and 
greatw  rdiance  on  Btete  and  loeal  orga- 
nisattons  and  private  lesourcea.  LBC  op- 
erates through  1.200  neii^tertaood  ofBcee 
(Hvaniaed  by  320  program*  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  territories.  ISC 
jwograms  are  managed  by  boards  ot  di- 
rectors composed  ot  reaMente  ot  the 
communltiea  they  serve.  They  attract  ex- 
tensive partielpatian  by  private  attot^ 
neys  on  a  volunteer  or  reduced  fee  basis. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the  Legal 
Oervtcea  Colrporatlfltt  has  perfiMmcd  an 
e— entlal  aad  useful  role  in  an  effleient 
and  effective  manner.  Sa  rilmlnatlon 
would  be  a  aerloos  blow  to  the  concept 
of  equal  Justice.  It  is  vttal  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated.* 
•  Mr.  MBTZENBAUM.  Mr.  PtttfOmt,  I 
rise  to  exiwess  my  opposition  to  Senator 
Hssch'b  aiiiBiMlinrnt  wUeh  woold  dlml- 
nate  the  Legal  Serrieee  Corporatlan. 

When  the  Corporation  was  created  In 
1974  the  Federal  Govemment  made  a 
oflwiwltwwit  to  dcUver  Aiimrio^  proni- 
Isa  that  all  dtlaens  may  eaeiclee  the 
constitutional  right  to  fuU  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  our  legal  services.  This  was  not  a 
new  or  a  radical  concept.  The  Federal 
Goremment  had  been  providing  pubUe 
funds  for  legal  services  stnce  the  mld- 
1960's  through  the  Qfllce  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices in  the  Gflloe  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Creating  the  Corporatlan  was 
simply  a  reafflrmation  of  an  existing 
oommitcnt  to  the  Nation's  poor. 

In  1981.  taon  than  6.000  lawyers  em- 
Idoyed  in  323  local  and  State  programs, 
handled  over  1.6  million  caaes  such  as 
housing  proUems,  consumer  disputes, 
family  law  matters,  and  other  civil  law 
problems. 

I  bdieve  that  this  was  In  keming  with 
the  Corporation's  mandate  to  provide 
high  quality  legal  assistance  to  those 
otherwise  unable  to  affbrd  adequate 
legal  counseL  By  effectlvdy  serving  mil- 
lions of  needy  people  in  forums  from 
local  tenant  councils  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  program  has  proven  its  value 
without  nuestlon. 

It  is  dlflleult  to  find  another  program 
viiilch  ngr*oads  as  effectively  and  echoes 
the  President's  desire  for  local  control, 
eliminating  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 
eliminating  unnecessary  bnreaun«cy. 
and  making  Oovenunent  work  for  Uie 
people. 

Periuips.  this  is  why  the  Corporafon 
comes  under  attack  today— for  being 
successful.  No  one  In  this  oountrv  Is  more 
subject  to  Govenwient  rendatfon  than 
the  poor.  Their  lobs.  food,  shdter.  and 
incomes  are  affected  bv  dafly  decisions 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  bureaucrats 
and  lawmaki-TR.  A  major  nart  of  Lefral 
Services'  work  Is  making  that  svstem  re- 
sponsive to  their  clients  by  cutting 
throufth  redtape  and  minimizing  inter- 
ference in  their  personal  Uvea. 

Legal  Service  lawyers  have  not  only 
moved  to  press  Individual  grievances  but 
have  also  brouacht  daaa  action  suits  to 
correct  injustice.  And  that  is  why  the 
program  has  made  enemies  among 
dected  ofllcials  and  bureaucrats.  How- 
ever, this  la  precisely  irtuA  it  should  be 


dolttg— pressing  the  cases  on  behalf  of 
the  poor. 

Our  legal  system  is  an  adversarial  one. 
It  generates  controversy  that  seems  par- 
ticularly true  when  it  is  used  effectivdy 
for  the  poor.  The  issue  is  not  savtog 
money  but  preserving  Justice. 

lliere  may  be  aspects  of  legal  serv- 
ices worth  debating;  it  may  even  be  that 
economies  could  be  found  in  its  budget. 
But  to  kill  the  program,  under  the  pre- 
tense that  the  Statea  are  free  to  keep  It 
alive,  la  mt<mi»«<»Vinftblf»i 

Mr.  Preaidoit,  this  Natitm's  highest 
prioctty  must  be  "Justice  for  all."  "Tht 
American  dream,"  wrote  the  late  Justiee 
William  O.  Douglas,  "teaches  that  if  one 
reaches  hli^  enough  and  persista.  tbore 
is  a  fomm  where  justioe  is  dispensed.  I 
would  let  the  courts  serve  ttuit  ancient 
need." 

That  Mr.  President,  is  the  real  tasae 
before  oa.  And  that  la  the  principle  upon 
which  I  urge  my  coUeagnea  to  cast  their 
votea.* 

•  Mr.  I£AHT.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
vote  against  this  proposal  to  dlmtnate 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tlan. To  eliminate  Legal  Services  woold 
be  to  make  a  tcUing — and  unfavorable — 
statement  about  our  commitment  to  the 
needy. 

I  can  speak  from  my  experience  In 
Vermont  when  I  say  that  few  evente 
have  had  greater  impact  on  the  bar  and 
on  the  quality  of  life  for  aU  segmente  of 
our  population  than  tbe  arrival  ot  legal 
aid  attorneys.  During  my  tenure  as 
State's  attorney  of  the  most  popoloos 
county  in  Vermcmt.  I  f  dt  truly  prM- 
leged  to  know  many  members  ot  that 
bar.  Including  many  Legal  Service  attor- 
neys. I  must  say  that  many  of  us  greeted 
the  arrival  of  these  attomejrs  with  some 
initial  skepticism.  Here  was  Oovemment, 
funding  a  group  of  young,  talented  at- 
torneys whose  Job  appeared  to  be  that  of 
questlflnlng  the  decisions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  did  not  take  loig  for  this  cliche  to 
be  discarded  forever.  Tlie  most  Impor- 
tant comment  that  anyone  can  make 
about  the  quality  of  Vermont  legal  aid 
is  that  it  made  all  of  our  w^are  and  so- 
cial services  programs  cverate  more 
cuefully  and  more  efficient.  What 
time  was  spoit  by  our  State  agencies  in 
supidylng  documentation  for  fair  hear- 
ings or  In  answering  the  calls  of  advo- 
cates for  recipients  of  our  programs  was 
more  than  made  up  by  the  results:  more 
mileage  f  ran  the  dcdlars  spent  on  AKX;, 
on  aid  to  the  elderly,  <m  beneflte  for  the 
handicapped,  on  medicaid  and  on  social 
services  programs. 

The  Legal  Services  attorneys  did  more 
than  raise  the  dickens  with  our  district 
welfare  directors:  they  cared  for  their 
clients  with  such  an  intensity  that  it  was 
dlflleult  f  OT  anyone  inside  or  outside  of 
Govemment  not  to  look  at  these  impor- 
tant programs  with  a  new  vision,  and  to 
look  at  the  clients  of  the  programs  with 
a  newer  and  deeper  respect.  I  am  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Legal  Services  for  not 
only  helping  us  to  get  better  services  for 
our  dollars,  but  for  struggling  long  and 
effectively  to  keep  our  State  from  break- 
ing down  into  separate  communities,  two 
Vermonts,  one  with  money  and  privileges, 
the  other  without.  When  a  le^  aid  at- 


torney helps  a  family  with  a  fuel  i 
ance  problem  on  a  day  when  it  is  3S  be- 
low zero  and  the  kids  in  that  family  go 
off  to  scho(ri  in  good  health,  the  value 
of  Legal  Services  is  beyond  queattoning. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  Legal  Services 
in  Vermont  and  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica have  greatly  Improved  the  effective- 
ness and  eflktlfiu'.y  of  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. If  we  continue  to  fund  our  baale 
aid  programa.  we  should  spend  the  very 
little  bit  more  we  need  to  spend  to  make 
those  dollars  worlc  Levkl  Services  1ms 
been  a  conscience  and  a  guide.  Vermant 
lawyers  are  among  Ite  stiongeat  boosleis 
and  the  organized  bar  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  duplicate  these  services  should 
legal  aid  dtaulBlBh  or  dtaappear. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  eontlBned 
f  undine  is  absotatciy  nceesaary  for  legal 
aid.  and  I  wfll  oppoae  thia  efbvt  to  dtani- 
nate  these  aerrieea.* 
•  Mr.  BBAIXJnr.  Mr.  President,  ttie 
propoaal  to  aboiWi  federally  funded  legal 
servloes  for  ttie  poor  is  an  affront  to  our 
demoeratle  systeat.  Abolishing  the  Legal 
Scrvieea  Corjnration  would  effeetiv^y 
deny  tbe  30  mOlian  poor  of  our  country 
aceeaa  to  our  legal  syatem  and  wodd 
undermine  their  faith  in  that  system. 
Without  LBC  the  poor  would  be  fixperted 
to  obey  the  laws  but  would  no  longer  be 
abte  to  settle  their  grievances  and  oi- 
foroe  their  rig^ta  throu^  the  Justice 
system.  Bqual  access  to  Justice  and  equal 
Justice  under  law  would  be  meanlngleas 
because  it  would  apply  only  to  those  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  legal  servleea. 
Political  liberty  requires  tbe  oniortuiitty 
to  use  the  legal  system,  not  merdy  the 
responsibility  to  Uve  within  the  legal 
system. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporatlan  should 
be  maintained  not  rally  because  it  assures 
aU  dtlaens  a  basic  right  but  because  it  \s 
eflldent  and  cost  effective.  Hve  years 
since  L8C  was  formed  in  1975  it  has 
reached  its  initial  goal  of  providing  2 
lawyers  per  10.000  poor  peoide  while 
spending  only  1.8  percent  of  its  budget 
(m  overhead  coste.  LSC^  6,200  staff 
lawyers  working  in  333  local  programs 
throughout  the  country  earn  substan- 
tially less  than  their  oounterparto  in  the 
l^sal  profession.  Tbe  average  starting 
salary  in  private  law  firms  for  an  aasod- 
ate  with  just  1  year  of  experience  is 
$21,000:  while  the  average  salary  for  aU 
ISC  staff  att<Riiey8  is  $1S,9S9. 

LSC  has  revrtutJoniwid  the  law  in  some 
areas  and  made  it  more  equitable.  For 
example,  IS  years  ago.  landlmd-tenant 
law  was  built  around  the  rii^t  of  prop- 
erty. Now  landlord-tenant  law  is  aopro- 
priateiy  buUt  around  contracta  so  that  if 
one  party  does  not  perfmm,  the  other 
party  does  not  have  to  perform. 

Hie  poor  have  no  alternative  to  LSC. 
Poverty  law  like  any  other  spedallaed 
area  (tf  law.  requires  that  attcsnesrs  de- 
velop expertise  in  the  area.  Therefore,  a 
purdy  iHlvate  effort  by  the  organised  bar 
would  not  be  suflldent  to  provide  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  poor. 

A  concerted  Government  effort  is  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  large  load  of  legal 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  With  its 
1981  budget  of  $321.3  million  LSC  is  ex- 
pected to  serve  approximately  1.2  mil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  estimated  30  million 
poor  people  this  year.  This  money  will 
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be  ■Ilocmted  to  meet  tbe  moet  pressing 
needi  of  poor  pecvto  as  determined  by 
prlcrtttee  set  by  each  local  program. 
Bictaftar  percent  of  legal  services  work  la 
ki  four  sabjeet  areas  housing,  coosum- 
er  coocems,  funlly  matters,  and  ad- 
mintatratlTe  matters.  Tlie  focus  of  a  lo- 
cal program  depends  upon  needs  Identi- 
fied hf  the  local  boards  of  directors  com- 
poeed  SO  percent  of  local  lawyers  and 
one-third  of  eligible  clients. 

Legal  Serylces  Corp<a«tlan  Insures 
that  Justice  Is  not  unduly  limited  on  ac- 
ootmt  of  income.  It  makes  possible  for 
all,  the  American  goal  of  equal  Justice 
under  law.  ^nthout  legal  counsel  Justice 
would  not  be  possible  in  many  civil  situ- 
atioos.  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
preserve  the  democratic  system  which 
has  made  our  country  great — this  re- 
quires equal  access  to  law.* 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER  (Mr. 
QoiToif ) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  yldd  it  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  tune. 

Mr.  HOLUNOe.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  rwmalnrtfr  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yldds  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  HOLUNaS.  I  yield. 

AmiiiouinjmigmT 

Mr.  BAKER,  lb.  President.  I  notify 
our  colleagues  that  after  this  roUcall  It 
is  my  intention  under  the  order 'previ- 
ously entered  to  receive  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  and  our  former  colleague, 
then  Senator,  now  Ambassador  Mans- 
field. I  urge  all  Members  to  remain  in 
the  Chamber  after  this  rollcall  vote  Is 
concluded. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  that  follow- 
ing this  vote  the  next  amendment  will 
be  a  Pressler  amendment,  and  it  is  a 
reduction  in  the  050,  the  military  pre- 
paredness function. 

TiM  PRKBIDTNO  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  I  have. 

Mr.  HOfUNOa  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  AH  time 
having  been  yldded  back,  the  question 
Is  Qo  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fttm  Utah. 

On  ttiis  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroO. 

Tt»  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roil 

Mr.  tfHSVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WAUfii)  is 
neceesarlly  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  CiSx.  Cahkow)  ,  the 
Bfnator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chius)  ,  and 
the  Senator  fnmi  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wa- 
xjua)  are  necessarily  absent. 

TtM  FRESIDINO  OFyiCKK  (Mr. 
QuATU).  Ib  there  any  other  Senator 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  24, 
nays  72.  as  foUofws: 


(BoUcaU  Vote  Na  91  Lag.) 
TKA8— 34 


Annjtronc 

OnailaT 

NlcUaa 

Bynl. 

Bkteb 

HaJry  P..  Jr. 

Oodmn 

HAjpakaw* 

Stannta 

D'AmMo 

Symma 

Denton 

Humpbray 

Tbunnood 

BHt 

Japaan 

ZocUakT 

OmiB. 

iMftt 

Ooldwatw 

Mcauia 
NATS— 73 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Mlt4dMU 

OlMB 

llomlban 

BAkar 

Oorton 

Uurkowakl 

BMICUB 

Bart 

Ntum 

Bantam 

Hatflald 

Paekvood 

Bidaa 

Haflln 

Pau 

Bonn 

HalBS 

Boactawlta 

HoUlll^ 

Ptaalar 

Bmdlar 

Huddlaaton 

Pryoc 

Bumpcca 

Inouya 

Quajria 

Burdlek 

Baodolpb 

ByKt-BobartC 

.  Jobaaton 

Blada 

Cbafaa 

Kaaaabaum 

Roth 

OoiMn 

Kactan 

Biidman 

OraBfaton 

Kaimadr 

8Mto«naa 

DMtfortli 

Laalt 

Baaaar 

DaOondal 

Laabr 

BebmlU 

Dtzon 

Lavln 

Spactar 

Dodd 

Long 

Stafford 

Dote 

Itetblaa 

Btarana 

Domanld 

Mataimasft 

Towar 

Duranbarsar 

Taongu 

Bwlaton 

Ualcbw 

WaUop 

llataanbftuiD 

Welckar 

NOT  VOTINO— 4 

Cazmon 

Wamar 

WUUama 

Ohllaa 

So  Mr.  Hatch's  amendmoit  (UP  No. 
72)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsld»'  the  vote  by  which  the 
amoidment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  thetaUe. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  our  distinguished  visitors,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  the  Am^- 
can  Ambassador  of  Japan,  have  not  yet 
arrived  in  the  proximity  of  the  Senate 
CTbamber.  For  the  moment,  I  think  we 
can  ivoceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  amendment  or  I  would  be  happy  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DCMHENICI.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senator  Pussun  is  here  and  ready,  we 
could  proceed  with  his  amendmoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate wiU  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
urge  all  Members  to  ranain  on  the  floor. 
It  will  be  only  a  few  moments  before  we 
receive  tfae  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador,  and  their  party.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  liave  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  as  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  possible  here  and  in  attoidance  at 
the  time  we  receive  them.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  stay  here  until  we  have  had 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  Join  with  the  majority  leader  in  ap- 
pealing to  our  colleagues  to  stay  close  to 
the  floor  so  we  might  \)t  present  to  wel- 
come ttie  Prime  Minister  from  Japan 
and  our  own  Ambassador,  Mike  Mans- 
field, when  they  arrive  on  the  floor, 
which  we  presume  wiU  be  shortly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  consideration  of  an 
historic  and  dramatic  docimient.  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

This  resolution  is  historic  because  it 
changes  the  spending  and  taxation 
policies  of  the  past.  It  Is  dramatic  be- 
cause it  respuids  boldly  to  the  challenges 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  faces 
squarely  the  three-headed  monster  poised 
near  our  national  throats,  threatening  to 
consume  us  all — excessive  Federal  Oov- 
emment  spending,  declining  defense 
posture,  and  burdensome  tax  rates. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  10 
establishes  a  target  for  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1982  at  $699.1  billion  and  revenues 
at  $650.3  billion.  The  deficit  is  projected 
at  $48.8  billion. 

Real  Federal  spending  will  decline  3.4 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1982,  another  2.8 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  0.9  per- 
cent in  1984.  With  reductions  in  spend- 
ing and  taxes  the  Federal  share  of  ONP 
will  decline  to  about  19  percent  by  fiscal 
year  1984.  All  that  is  embodied  in  this 
resolution  leads  to  a  balanced  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1984. 

We  are  a  strong  nation — ^morally,  mil- 
itarily, and  economically.  But  in  years 
past,  we  have  l)een  deceiving  ourselves  in 
some  vital  areas.  This  deception  has 
created  the  very  ecanomic  troubtos  In 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  productivity  of  the  United  States 
lias  slowed  and  declined.  Faced  with  this 
decline,  actions  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  to  attempt  to  ease  the 
pain  rather  than  Insisting  on  measures 
to  restore  solid  economic  growth.  Federal 
spending  was  accelerated  without  adding 
to  our  capacity  to  produce.  The  result 
has  been  a  devastating  combination  of 
larger  Federal  deficits  and  rising  tax 
burdens. 

Inflationary  pressures  have  sapped 
oiu*  strength,  in  national*  defense  as  in 
other  areas,  but  instead  of  fighting  the 
decline  in  our  productivity,  policies  of 
increased  spending  and  taxation  have 
only  added  to  infiation.  Hie  decline  in 
real  terms  in  defense  spending  has 
undermined  our  military  prefMU-edness 
and  stretched  our  defenses.  It  is  an  un- 
forgivable action  in  an  unforgiving  world. 

On  Novembo'  4,  the  American  people 
stood  in  the  voting  booth  and  said 
"enough."  They  said  enough  to  our  erod- 
ing military  strength.  They  said  enough 
to  the  excessive  growth  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment q>ending.  They  said  enough  to 
higher  tax  rates  and  increasing  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  c<»current 
resoluticm  we  have  before  us  today  an- 
swers the  American  people.  We  have 
taken  that  historic  first  smaU  step  to 
rebuilding  our  military  strength,  to  slow- 
ing the  growth  in  Federal  spending,  to 
reducing  the  tax  burden,  and  achieving 
a  iMilanced  budget. 

I  support  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 19,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  this  dramatic  initiative  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yidd  5  minutes  to  Senator  Pussui. 
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M^.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  slightly 
reducing  the  military  budget,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  the  amendmoit.  I  did 
want  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  Reagan 
budget  and  the  budget  of  the  Senate 
could  well  come  in  for  criticism  because 
of  the  really  high  increases  In  the  mili- 
tary budget, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  Tliere 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 

Will  the  staff  please  take  seats  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber? 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  trip  speaking  in 
support  of  the  President's  budget.  There 
were  expressions  that  on  the  great  In- 
creases in  the  military  budget,  peoide  are 
for  a  very  strong  national  defense  but 
they  wonder  if  there  is  an  equal  analysis 
of  the  military  budget  as  is  occurring  In 
many  of  the  civilian  areas.  They  want  to 
be  sure  there  is  not  waste,  fraud,  and 
duplication  of  weapons  sjrstems.  They 
also  want  to  be  sure  that  our  European 
allies  and  the  Japanese  are  doing  more  to 
provide  for  mutual  defense. 

I  found  a  strong  feeling  that  many  of 
our  European  allies,  although  they  have 
given  indications  earlier  that  they  were 
going  to  do  more  in  terms  of  naticxial  de- 
fense and  in  terms  of  supporting  NATO, 
have  pulled  back  from  some  of  those 
commitments. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  some  programs, 
such  as  the  MX  program  in  my  own  part 
of  the  country,  are  unnecessary  proce- 
dures that  may  well  cause  us  great  do- 
mestic problems. 

The  amendment  I  would  have  offered 
would  have  provided  for  a  small  cut  in 
military  spending  to  give  a  signal  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  country  that  we 
are  indeed  carefully  analjrzing  the  mili- 
tary budget.  It  has  been  a  concern  of 
m<ne  that  if  we  have  cute  across  the 
board,  the  military  has  I>een  totally  ex- 
empted. I  hope  it  is  not  the  feeling  that 
the  military  and  the  Pentagon  have  re- 
ceived a  blank  check. 

In  view  of  the  hour  and  in  view  of  the 
circumstances.  I  do  not  wfab  to  offer 
that  amendment  at  this  time  but  I  did 
wish  to  express  my  feelings.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  carefully  analyze 
our  weapons  systems  to  be  sure  there  is 
not  duplication,  waste,  or  fraud,  as  we 
are  doing  in  other  agencies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
WiU  remain  in  the  CThamber  as  I  wish  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  the  amend- 
ment he  was  about  to  prc^iose. 

Having  served  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  most  of  the  years  I  have 
been  here,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
we  have  gone  into  this  matter  of  military 
purchasing  more  thoroughly  than  we 
ever  have.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
can  stand  up  and  say  there  can  be  no 
waste  when  you  are  spending  $158  bil- 
lion or  $160  billion.  We  have  to  admit 
that  there  has  been  and  nrobably  is.  But 
let  me  remind  the  Senator  of  some 
things  we  are  confronted  with  of  a  very 
dangerous  nature. 


We  are  practically  out  of  critical 
materials.  We  are  dependent  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  and  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  Haatii  African  continent  for  the 
materials  we  need  to  build  aircraft, 
tanks,  engines,  and  we  are  not  producing 
any  of  those  materials  in  this  country. 

We  have  an  industrial  system  that  has 
almost  reached  the  point  that  I  doubt 
seriously  that  we  can  produce  the  tools 
that  we  need  to  build  our  military. 

So  we  are  confronted  not  Just  with  the 
question  of  do  we  need  this  piece  of 
equipment  or  do  we  need  that  piece  of 
equipment.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  can  afford  the  money  ttie  Senator 
Is  talking  about;  whether  the  industrial 
base  of  our  country  can  produce  as  we 
produced  back  in  the  1930  s  and  1940's. 

I  might  ranind  my  friend  in  this  re- 
gard that  McDonald's  hamburgers  now 
employ  more  people  than  United  States 
Steel.  So  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
Into  a  service  economy  than  za  indus- 
trial ec(»omy.  I  can  assure  my  frioid 
that  not  only  have  we  looked  into  every 
piece  of  equimnent  that  we  have  recom- 
mended an  authorization  for.  but  we  are 
continuing  to  look  into  it. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  Oblo 
(Mr.  McimrBAinc)  and  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment next  week  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  followup  what  be  so  coura- 
geously started  and  I  have  been  so  very 
happy  to  Join  him,  to  help  the  Secretary 
in  any  way  to  cut  down  where  we  can  cut 
down,  to  get  the  decision  of  the  military 
leaders  that  we  alisolutely  have  to  have 
this  weapon  or  that  weapon.  I  think  this 
is  going  to  bear  fruit  but  it  is  going  to 
take  time. 

We  are  faced  in  inflatitxi  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  practically  running  us  out  of 
the  defense  business.  I  will  cite  two 
examples: 

Hie  main  battle  tank  is  erne.  We  have 
not  i»txluced  a  new  battle  tank  since 
World  War  n.  It  was  going  to  cost  $1 
milliim.  Now  it  is  $2.7  million. 

The  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tempore.  "Rie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Might  I  ask  unanimous 
cmseot  that  the  distingui^ed  Senator 
from  Arizona  be  recognized  in  a  mo- 
ment? I  would  like  to  oA  the  distin- 
guished Senator  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
welcome  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
and  the  U.8.  Ambasscuior  to  Jsipan  and 
then  proceed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  said  every- 
thing I  wanted  to  say. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  char- 
acteristic dedication  to  a  principle  that 
he  has  espoused  for  many  years,  with 
which  I  agree  and  on  which  he  has  made 
a  great  contribution. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  JAPAN  AND 
DISTINOUISHEU  GUESTS 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
and  his  party  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Japan,  our  colleague,  Mike  Mansfield, 
and  the  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Umted 


States  are  awaiting  admission  to  the 
...enate  Chamber. 

The  PRii^SiDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  escort  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  and  his  party  into  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

The  Sogeant  at  Arms  thereupon  es- 
corted into  the  Senate  Chamber 

His  Excellency  Zenko  Suzuki,  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan; 

His  Excellency  Masayoshl  Ito.  lAnlster 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan; 

His  Excdlency  Yoshio  Okawara.  Am- 
bassador of  Japan  to  the  United  States; 

His  Excellency  Tsutomu  Kawara.  D^- 
uty  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary; 

The  Honorable  Takechiyo  Kimura. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

The  Honorable  Hajlme  Ishli,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Honorable  Kolchl  Kato,  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

The  Honorable  Shinichlro  Shlmojo, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Councillors; 

His  Excellency  Yasue  Katori,  Deputy 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

lix.  Shinichlro  Asao.  Director  General. 
North  American  Affairs  Bureau  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs; 

Mr.  Rvuichiro  Yamaraki,  interpreter; 

The  H(morable  Mike  Mansfield.  Am- 
iMissador  of  the  United  States  to  Japan; 

The  Honorable  Leonore  Annenberg, 
Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Mr.  Comelium  lida,  interpreter.  De- 
partment of  State. 

[Applause,  Senators  rislng.l 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^xire.  Hie 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  and  a  verv  great  honor  to  wel- 
come to  this  Chamber  His  Excellency 
Zenko  Suzuki,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  take  tlits  time  to  wel- 
come him  here.  He  is  not  only  the  leader 
of  a  great  people  with  whom  we  share 
strong  bonds  of  friendship,  but  he  is  also 
a  distinguished  parliamentarian  and 
colleague. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  our  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Prime  Minister's  Govern- 
ment is  also  a  colleague  of  ours,  one  of 
the  l>est  whose  presence  has  ever  graced 
this  Institution,  in  my  judgment.  Tbe 
Prime  Minister  should  know  that  in  hav- 
ing Mike  Biansfleld  as  our  Ambassadw 
to  Japan,  he  has  the  finest  expression 
of  public  service  this  Government  can 
offer.  As  the  first  Ambassador  appointed 
or  retained  by  \ixt  Reagan  administra- 
tion, he  also  represents  a  bipartisan  ex- 
pression of  the  importance  we  attach  to 
our  friendship. 

As  with  any  friendship,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan is  not  without  its  disagreements  and 
occasional  notes  of  discord.  But  the 
strength  of  the  friendship  and  the  bene- 
fits that  we  share  as  partners  in  tha 
pursuit  of  so  many  common  interests 
will  withstand  these  tests  as  it  has  others 
in  the  past. 

It  is  imnortant  for  us  to  remember. 
Mr.  President,  that  although  the  rela- 
tionship will  be  tested,  the  challengea 
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ttet  tartng  UB  together  in  deteoee  of  our 
mutoal  mtereets  are  far  greater  than 
ttooae  on  which  we  have  differences  of 
flVinlan.  We  wlU  wwk  together  to  reaolve 
oar  dlfferencee  becauee  we  are  friends, 
we  win  work  together  to  meet  the  chal- 
loBgee  that  threaten  our  mutual  seou- 
itty  becauee  we  mutt. 

On  tadialf  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  am  sure.  I  wish  for  the  Prime 
Minister  a  fruitful  and  productive  visit 
to  our  country.  We  are  confident  that 
whoi  he  returns  to  his  country,  he  will 
take  with  him  the  knowledge  that  the 
rdattGBahip  between  our  two  govern- 
ments and  our  two  pecmles  has  not  only 
a  rteh  past  but  a  pronilslng  futm:e  and 
that  ttM  friendship  between  our  two  peo- 
ples Is  firm  and  secure. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  Prime 
Mlntster  to  the  UJS.  Senate. 

[Applause.  Senatora  rising.] 

The  FRBSn^NT  pro  tempore.  The 
majortty  leader  la  reoognlaed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  now  for  me  to  have  the 
MWwrtunity  to  yield  the  flow  to  my  col- 
league, the  former  majority  leader  of 
the  0JB.  Senate,  Brnator  Mansfield's 
■ucctssnr  and  my  great  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  MT.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  yOn  with  the 
distlngnlshed  majortty  leader  in  wel- 
mme  Minister  Susuki  and  the 
i  of  his  iMuty  to  the  floor  of  the 
I  also  want  to  Join  In  extending 
a  warm  wdeome  to  the  Hijoorable  Mflce 
Mansfldd.  our  old  friend  and  farmer 
majority  leader.  This  is  a  Joyous  ooca- 
sioD  Indeed. 

I  know  I  «eak  for  aD  Senators  iriwn 
I  say  that  we  are  deeply  honored  by  the 
Prime  Mtadster's  vMt  and  very  plrasril 
that  he  was  able  to  find  the  ttane  in  his 
busy  schedule  to  visit  the  Senate  CSiam- 
ber  briefly  this  afternoon. 

The  Prime  Minister's  visit  is  as  timely 
as  It  is  imiMrtant.  Obviously,  visits  such 
as  this  can  only  serve  to  stiengthen  and 
soUdlty  the  bond  of  friendship  and  co- 
operatlon  which  nlita  between  our  two 
great  nations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  Join  with  aD  of  my  colleagues 
in  receiving  our  distinguished  visitors 
from  Japan  here,  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber this  afternoon. 

[ApplauBe.  Senators  rising.] 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CAIX 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Ur.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
wnanimons  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  a  brief  period  sub- 
ject to  the  eaU  of  the  Chair  so  that 
Mrnibew  of  the  Senate  may  have  the 
opportmlty  to  greet  the  Prime  Minister 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  4:36  pjn..  recessed  awaiting  the  caU 
oftheChalr. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:41  pjn. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDQET 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrmt  Reso- 
lution 18. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSn^NT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
is  recogoiaed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ttoit 
budget  resolution  is  pending,  with  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Did  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  offer  an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  He  did 
not  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  May  I  have  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  was  interrupted 
at  the  time  we  received  the  distinguished 
visitors  from  Japan.  I  Inquire  whetter 
the  SenatOT  from  Arlaona  wishes  the 
floor  again.         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  have  no  use 
for  it. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
high  regard  for  my  coDeagoe  from  Ari- 
zona. I  speak  as  one  who  has  received  a 
100-peroent  voting  record  on  military 
matters,  in  my  years  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  from  most  national  security 
groups. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Thoae  who  wish 
to  converse  will  retire  to  the  cloakrooms 
orthehaD. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Riooso  an  article  published  in  the 
April  27,  1981,  issue  of  US.  News  It 
World  Report  regarding  the  areas  In  the 
Pentagon  where  they  feel  there  have 
been  Ineffldencies  and  waste  and  fraud. 
This  occurs  in  all  our  agencies,  but  we 
must  be  vigilant  to  reduce  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
asfoDows: 

Bnxioira  Dowm  tki  PntTAOoif  Dum 

The  P«ntagoo — tbe  only  goTcnunent  de- 
partment Immune  to  President  Beegan's 
bttilget-cuttlng  ax — U  under  pressure  to  clean 
up  Ita  act. 

Bran  tbe  most  ardent  supporters  of  greatly 
Increased  qwndlng  to  strengthen  the  nation's 
rtafenaes  are  turning  their  guns  on  masslTe 
wact*.  fraud  and  mismanagement  that  send 
UlUons  of  taxpayer  dollars  down  the  mili- 
tary drain  eT«ry  year. 

They  warn  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  aUocate  1  .S  triaion  dollars 
for  new  ships,  planes,  tanks.  mlssUe  systems 
and  other  programs  orer  the  next  flTe  years 
will  feed  the  Pentagon's  apparent  penchant 
for  squandering  money  on  a  staggering  scale. 

Tlie  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  excesses 
attributed  to  the  Defense  De-?artment  are 
untiers'ored  by  a  random  sampling  of  allega- 
tlons  documented  bv  ofBclal  'inreitlgators — 

FaUure  to  equip  Nayy  mlssUss  with  a  S3 
firing  circuit  leaves  mllUons  of  dollars'  worth 
of  these  weapons  unusable. 

Fraud  and  Incompetent  accounting  in  one 
Army  military  office  resulted  In  a  loss  at  631 
miniosi  dollars. 


Tnefllclent  operation  and  support  of  the 
Nav>'s  new  F-lS  waiplane  threaten  iinnaoea 
aary  spaiMlIng  erttmated  at  4J  blUlon  doUara. 

MUltary  raavvlsu  pocket  aome  744  mUlkm 
doUara  la  payxoents  for  eaarelssi  they  never 
attend. 

Upkeep  of  marglnaUy  useful  military  bases 
eats  up  about  44S  mUllon  dollars  annually. 

SilpdMMl  billing  practices  have  forced  the 
IVntagon  to  pick  vp  the  tab  for  1  billion  dol- 
lars In  foreign  sinis  seliis  oosts  which  should 
have  been  billed  to  customers  abroad. 

A  minimum  eetunate  at  tba  ooet  at  mlUtary 
Traste  la  put  at  15  billion  dollaia  a  year  In  a 
study  Issued  by  cnngresslrtnsl  RapubUcana. 
who  are  noted  for  their  staunch  advocacy  of 
a  strong  military  posture.  Others  say  the  loss 
Is  billions  higher. 

Some  congressional  leaders,  preparing  to 
vote  bllUons  cf  additional  defense  dollars,  are 
fighting  mad  over  the  waste  Issue.  Asks 
House  SpesJier  Thomas  P.  aNeUl  (D-lCaas.) : 
■"Should  we  be  expected  to  rubber-stamp 
IReagan's]  dsfenas  budget  .  .  .  while  tbe 
Pr-ntagon  leases  computers  for  1  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  that  it  could  have  purchased  for 

saocooor" 

The  ehallensee  are  coming  from  both  the 
conservatives  and  the  liberals.  Senators  Barry 
Ooldwater  (K-Arla.)  and  Howard  lletaen- 
baum  (D-Ohlo) ,  In  a  Joint  letter  to  Secretary 
o(  Defense  Oa^er  Weinberger,  complain  that 
•waste  and  Inefficiency  have,  over  the  years, 
become  a  way  of  tire  for  too  mcny  In  the 
(Defense)  department.  The  nation  cannot 
afford  to  permit  this  situation  to  perpetuate 
iteelf  any  longer." 

What  U  tite  Pentagon's  defense  against 
theee  chargasr 

For  one  thlcg.  Defense  officials  argue,  a 
measure  of  waste  Is  unavoidable  In  an  enter- 
prise of  such  gargantuav  slae  and  sweep. 
They  note  thaV  the  propoeed  n.8.  military 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  Octo- 
ber 1 — some  223  bllUon  dollars — U  more  than 
double  the  eross  national  product  of  India. 

Further,  Pentagon  officials  maintain  that 
political  pressures  exerted  ti^  Congrees  lead 
to  multtbUUon-d<dlar  exoeeeee  beyond  the 
control  of  mUltary  managers — ^for  example, 
demands  to  teep  superfluotts  military  bases 
open  and  to  produce  unnecessary  weapons 
for  the  benefit  of  local  defense  contractors. 

Finally,  these  apologists  contend,  the  very 
nature  of  a  na*^on'8  defense  effort  inevitably 
indB  to  what  Is  viewed  as  waste  by  ordinary 
business  standards.  To  quote  former  Defense 
Secretary  Harold  Brown:  "Individual  oxpo- 
rate  mistakes  can  have  catastrophic  finan- 
cial eSicts  for  many  people.  But  mistaken 
defense  poUclea  can  kill  us  all.  That  alters 
the  nature  of  the  management  process." 

"Cap  tbe  Knife."  Whatever  the  validity  of 
the  explanaUona.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger. wboM  budget-«uttliig  propenaltlee 
earned  blm  the  nickname  "Cvp  tbe  Knife" 
during  the  IHxon  administration,  acknowl- 
edgee  tbe  severity  of  the  waste  problem  at 
tbe  Pentagon.  And  he  Insists  that  he  is 
moMT^**"g  an  attack  that  will  result  in  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  savings — a  claim  that  vet- 
eran Pentagon  obaerrsrs  say  must  be  treated 
skeptically  on  the  basis  of  the  past  record. 

What  foUows  is  a  full  plctiue  of  the  prob- 
lem that  emergee  from  a  wlde-rangln«c  In- 
q\ilry  undertaken  by  VS.  News  &  World 
Rerort  and  based  on  a  review  of  government 
studies  and  documents  ss  well  as  Interviews 
with  specialists  in  the  field. 

wRiTE-cxnxAa  cams  nr  trx  KiuTAaT 

Tbe  most  clear-cut  abuses  of  defense  funds 
stem  from  fraud,  embeaslement  and  theft. 
Experts  estimate  that  chlaaiers  skim  mllltofia 
of  dollars  oS  the  Pentagon  budget  each  year, 
though  no  one  knows  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

One  well-estabUshed  tanrat  for  ripoff  art- 
ists: Post  exchanges  on  military  bases  that 
function  as  general  stores  for  uniformed  par- 
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mraKTtm,\  AoooTdUig  to  s  Tecsnt  nport  firam 
tbe  Oenetal  Accounting  Offloa,  OongraH'  In- 
veetlgatlvo  arm,  some  procurement  offioera 
are  known  to  have  received  klckbarks  of  up 
to  $160,000  from  suppUars  In  return  for  In- 
natlag  orders.  Federal  courts  in  Texas  last 
year  convicted  16  mUltary  man  and  civilians 
In  a  mllltary-exchanga  fraud  case.  Six  more 
Individuals  are  under  Inveatlgatlon. 

Tbsaa  are  not  IsoUtsd  caaea.  A  probe  of 
queatlonable  purchasing  praetloea  within  the 
the  Air  Foroe'B  retaU  eictaaage  system  cov- 
ered oe  of  the  system's  S7S  procurinnent  offi- 
cers, aoottfdlng  to  one  government  report. 
Abuaes  of  varying  degree  have  been  oon- 
flrmad  In  gs  caaea  to  data. 

InveeUgaton  admit  they  probably  detect 
only  a  fraction  of  the  embaaaiement  that 
goea  on — and  Just  aa  worrisome,  they  say, 
la  the  outright  theft  of  merchandise,  hard- 
ware and  even  cash,  made  easier  by  lax 
Pentagon  bookkeeping.  Inspeetors  estlmata 
that  thieves  make  off  with  mllllona  of  gal- 
lons of  military  fuel  each  year,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  aocountlng  loopholes.  A  recent 
spot  check  of  118  company-stae  Army  units 
found  that  30  million  dollars  In  suopUes  waa 
missing,  some  of  It  presumably  stolen. 

Careless  handling  of  funds  Is  cited  aa  an 
ofva  invitation  to  thieves.  For  asample: 
During  a  stirprtse  visit  to  offices  of  tbe 
Army's  Military  District  of  Wsshlngton,  au- 
ditors discovered  about  600  checka  worth 
•300,000  lying  around  on  desk  tope. 

Overseas,  too,  auditors  find  scams  at  T7A 
military  installatlona.  One  case  dted  In  an 
official  report:  "Widespread  collusion  and 
bribery"  riddling  the  supply  system  at  tbe 
Navy's  vast  shipyard  In  Tokoauka,  Japan. 
Estimated  losses:  AOlllons  of  ddUara. 


Costly  as  such  activities  are,  they  pale  In 
comparison  with  tbe  sums  squandered  by 
profligate  spending  and  mismanagement. 
Officials  estimate  that  bUlions'  worth  of  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  fuel  are  wasted  each 
year  through  needlees  purchases,  unneces- 
sary operations  and  inept  supervision. 

Investigators  say  the  Navy  is  among  tbe 
worst  offenders.  Acoordlng  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  twTt^fi^^.  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  buys  40  par- 
cent  more  material  than  It  needs  for  sh^  re- 
pairs—and then  throws  much  of  It  away. 
In  tbe  Navy's  eight  shipyards,  the  overbuy- 
ing runs  to  36.6  mUllon  dollars,  or  about  16 
percent  of  all  ordeza.  In  one  case,  govern- 
ment auditors  found  that  tlie  Navy  appiovet: 
the  purchase  of  6.3  mMiiQm  dOUars  In  parte 
for  ship  overhatils  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Tard— even  though  the  yard  already  bad  11 
million  dollars  In  Identical  Itama  on  hand. 

Baewhere,  the  Navy  aimply  permits  costly 
equipment  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of  shelter. 
Example:  Despite  plentiful  Inside  storage 
specs,  340  ptxypellers,  shafta  and  oomponanta 
at  the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Center  bad  to 
be  Junked  because  they  bad  been  left  un- 
covered. Cost:  Eight  miiUMi  dOUan. 

The  other  services  come  In  for  tbeir  share 
of  crltldam.  too.  The  Air  Ptatea.  for  '"tttnitt. 
■till  bases  many  of  Its  giant  C-AA  transport 
aircraft  In  California  even  though  they  are 
uaed  prlmarUy  on  transatlantic  baula.  Be- 
sult:  Empty  planea  crisscross  the  VS.  gob- 
bling up  78  million  gallona  of  fuel  and  40 
million  dollars  a  year  in  the  prooeas. 

On  a  wider  scale,  some  6  J  billion  doUais' 
worth  of  aircraft  are  being  uaed  for  unjusti- 
fied, non  combat  purpoaea.  OAO  wtlmatiis 
Tbe  Investigative  agency  notaa.  for  examnie, 
that  Air  Nattonal  Guard  aircraft  wen  uaed 
to  haul  mlUtary  personnel  to  a  bowling  tour- 
nament In  Tenneasea— at  a  east  of  sloeXNX). 
Another  example  la  the  Navy's  use  of  w>- 
phlstlcated  antlaubmarlna-waifara  pi«»in 
for  such  routine  mlsstoos  aa  ferrying  parts 
to  repair  Shope.  Aa  one  axaaperatsd  f'f^tm 


says:  "Tbla  la  like  using  a  Cadillac  to  deUver 
maU." 

Investigative  reports  are  crammed  with 
citations  of  logistical  waste.  One  Army  facil- 
ity employs  five  people  full  time  to  main- 
tain and  manage  17  vehicles,  which  are 
driven  less  than  100  mUea  per  month.  Tbe 
Air  Force  la  ^tending  1  billion  dollars  to  out- 
fit 106  bases  with  extra  computers,  even 
though  the  need  for  them  has  been  ques- 
tioned. TTie  mUltary,  for  lack  of  proper  In- 
ventory control,  wastes  18  million  dollars 
each  year  repairing  Inexpenalve  parts  already 
In  stock.  The  Pentagon  fmlelto  millions  of 
dollars  through  faUure  to  recover  gold,  sUver, 
platlnnin  and  othar  precious  metals  from 
property  being  Junked. 

Then,  there  Is  controversy  over  the  prices 
the  military  agrees  to  pay  for  some  supply 
Itons.  One  former  Pentagon  official  sums  It 
up  this  way:  "There  are  still  60-cent  screws 
that  cost  80  doUars." 

TRx  BiaB  coer  or  polztxcs 

Congress,  too,  emerges  as  a  prime  Insti- 
gator of  military  waste,  pursuing  Its  desire 
to  satisfy  the  voters  and  look  after  local 
economies.  Military  men,  in  fact,  claim  Pen- 
tagon qiending  could  be  cut  by  6  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  If  tbe  lawmakers  would  put 
tbe  nation's  Interests  before  p<mtlcal 
considerations. 

One  classic  problem  is  the  legislators' 
habit  of  forcing  tbe  military  to  buy  weapons 
It  doaa  not  want.  Congress,  for  example,  lays 
out  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  A-7  war- 
planes,  built  In  Texas,  even  though  the 
Pentagon  has  not  requested  these  planes  for 
yean.  Crltlca  assert  that  at  least  one  factor 
In  the  A-7  appropriations  is  tbe  desire  of 
Texas  legislators  to  protect  2,200  assembly- 
line  Jobs. 

Oongrees's  hand  Is  most  apparent  In  the 
stifling  of  Pentagon  efforts  to  trim  the  miU- 
tary-baaa  system,  which  far  exceeds  peace- 
time requirements.  Over  the  past  five  years 
alone,  the  Defense  Department  has  sug- 
gested 6S4  base  closings  or  reductions  in  ac- 
tivity. These  moves  would  have  »>itmtti»t^ 
SOMO  military  and  civilian  Jobs  and  chopped 
expenditures  by  443  million  doUars  annually. 
Tlina  far,  most  of  tbe  facilities  are  still  open, 
protected  by  congressmen  who  see  them  as 
vital  sources  of  employment  for  constitu- 
ents, rather  than  as  examples  of  military 
extravaganoe. 

This  vignette  underscores  the  point:  One 
retired  general  recalls  that  his  first  asslgn- 
maat  as  a  Junior  officer  was  to  draw  up  a 
plan  to  doee  a  particular  faculty.  It  was  stUl 
operating  when  he  left  active  service  decades 
later.    In   fact.    It    was   tbe   general's   last 


StIU.  the  Pentagon  keeps  trying  to  reduce 
Ita  q>rawllng  baae  complex.  Weinberger's 
aldea  are  woiklng  on  a  plan  to  make  cuts  of 
between  760  million  and  I  billion  doUars  In 
the  system.  Tbe  poUtlcal  outlook:  Ortm. 
Says  a  Senate  Inalder:  "^ase  cloatngs  are  not 
a  good  place  to  start  with  theee  inimiessinfii 
T^eyll  clobber  him." 

nrrxsatavxcx  axvALaxxs 

In  addition,  biueaucratlc  infi^tlng  within 
the  armed  services  has  created  a  convoluted, 
overtyping  management  system  worthy  of 
Bube  Goldberg. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  \Mm^rtnf^  aU 
strive  to  maintain  their  own  logistles  and 
training  systems,  even  though  0"nf4>llflatlon 
dearly  woidd  produce  dramatic  savlnga. 
Some  results  of  this  crazy-quUt  arrange- 
ment, as  uncovered  by  federal  Investigators: 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  each  run  heU- 
oopter-tralnlng  schools,  coating  the  Penta- 
gon 6S  minion  dollars  a  year  more  than  the 
expanse  of  a  combined  school. 

TlMre  are  four  separate  air  forces  to  main- 
tain—one for  each  major  aervlce.  Excess  re- 
pair-depot ooaU  are  estimated  at  between 
260  and  400  mlUlon  dollara  annually. 


Grotud-repalr  gear  for  malntenanoe  of 
mlUtary  aircraft  Is  not  standardised.  Exoe« 
coat:  300  mlllUm  doUara. 

The  services  each  Insist  on  Independent 
supply  functions,  which  management  ex- 
perts say  could  be  consolidated  to  provide 
oommnn  services  to  aU.  The  cost  of  overlap- 
ping: Some  100  mUllon  dollars  a  year  and 
4.000  superfluous  Jobs. 

The  Inefficiency  Is  weU  Ulustrated  by  a 
situation  In  California,  where  seven  major 
mUltary  bases  operate  within  a  ao-mlls 
radius.  Bach  baa  Its  own  support  systems  for 
police,  flre,  malntenanoe.  tranq>ortatlon  and 
food  aervlce.  Consolidation,  aococdlng  to  the 
GAO,  arould  trim  coats  by  mUllons  of  dollars. 

Tbe  mismanagement  goes  beyond  dupU- 
cated  effort.  Defense  analysU  claim  tbe  Navy 
wlU  waste  S60  mlUlon  dollars  on  wptn  parte 
for  its  F-18  warplanes  by  purchasing  them 
years  from  now,  rather  than  at  the  time 
the  aircraft  a»  produced.  Similarly,  congres- 
sional inveaOgators  aasert  that  tbe  Pentagon 
incurs  polntleas  transportation  coata  by  ahlp- 
plng  fatigues  and  other  battle  ri<it*it»»g  to 
altea  hundreds  of  mUes  from  the  baees  where 
they  are  uaed. 

Bad  personnel-management  techniques  are 
another  target  of  Defense  Department  critics. 
The  GAO  maintains  that  67  mlUlon  dollars 
could  be  saved  each  year  by  substituting 
dvlllana  for  mUltary  personnel  in  varloua 
welfare  and  recreation  Jobs.  Other  analysts 
say  the  Pentagon  could  save  41.8  miin^pw 
dcdlars  in  payroU  and  other  personnel  costa 
Just  by  prooeesing  bad-conduct  dlachargea 
expedltloualy. 

C06TLT    WKSPOWa 

Far  and  away  tbe  biggest  money  burner 
comes  in  buying  weapons,  where  waste  and 
Ineffldendes  are  swnimtng  mind-boggling 
proportions.  If  the  Pentagon  could  achieve 
even  modest  Improvements  In  this  field,  says 
tbe  Congressional  Budget  Office,  It  could  save 
some  16  bilUon  dollars  over  tbe  next  five 
years.  Few  in  tbe  Department  of  Defenae 
dlq>ute  this  estimate. 

The  problem  is  evident  in  the  splrallng  cost 
of  new  weaponry.  In  one  report  to  Oongreas. 
the  Pentagon  concedes  that  tbe  price  tag 
for  47  major  programs  soared  by  47  bUUon 
dollars  during  the  last  three  months  of  IMO 
alone.  Examples:  Ooets  for  the  F-18  flgbtar 
roee  by  8.1  billion  dollars;  for  tbe  Ml  tank. 
8.9  bllUon  dollars;  for  the  Army's  new  infan- 
try carrier,  63  billion  dollars;  for  the  TMdant 
submarine,  23  biUlon  dollara. 

A  chrmic  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
impact  of  Inflatinn  la  a  major  factor  in  tbe 
Increaaea — but  It  la  only  one.  Another  reaaon. 
acoordlng  to  defenae  analyata:  Hie  Psnta- 
gon'a  habit  of  "stretching  out"  the  oampla- 
tlon  at  a  we^>wis  systent — creating  lower 
ratee  of  constructlan  that  cancel  out  tba 
economlea  of  mass  productkm.  Tbla  alone 
pada  the  price  of  weaponry  by  an  estimated 
10  to  30  p«eent. 

For  example,  tbe  Air  Force  eetimates  that, 
by  cutting  production  rataa  for  Ita  F-M 
fighter  from  18  to  8  per  month,  tbe  Pentagon 
Increased  Vt»  total  costs  for  the  plane  by  1.4 
billion  doUara.  Such  production  "stretch- 
outs" are  taking  an  even  greater  toD  on  tlia 
Air  Force's  new  TB-1  spy  plane,  arheee  price 
has  nearly  doubled  from  9i  ynmitm*  to  17.3 
mlUlon  apiece. 

Oanqxxmdlng  tbe  effect  of  Inefllrlsney  ars 
wasteful  Industrial  practlcea.  spawned  large- 
ly by  poUtlcal  Indecision  In  Waahlnataa.  Oon- 
traetors  are  reluctant  to  commit  hiUUwia  tor 
coat-saving  mass  pur*ha«es  of  matsriala  and 
equipment  because  they're  afraid  aome  sad- 
den switch  In  Pentagon  -rlorltles  ndgtat  leave 
tjiem  holding  the  bag.  Such  deUya  and  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  fllp-flopa  seem  certain  to  boost 
tbe  cost  of  tbe  Marine  AV-8B  Barrier  jump 
Jet  by  1  bUlion  dollan.  Tbe  story  Is  tbe  same 
In  manv  ot^er  weapons  nronams. 
HOW  muoii  la  lost 
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,1  '  no  flOv  OSB  Jia^Bni  m  ^t^^m>    *• 

«ouId  ba  too  mghtanlng,"  «;•  0«b.  Alton 
mMf.  tomm  bMd  of  tba  Air  POfw  Bjaitum 
^TT'-*~'   "I  Mn  iUPt  Jt  U  Ml  Mtronomlcal 

AinrtMT  BMjor  iMUMinliiM  of  PmtagOB 
fundi  (MBM  from  fftulty  niAnacamaat  of 
giant  waopona  prormma.  A  classic  eT%m'<'e: 
TlM  TtKUnt  ■aboMiliia.  an  anormoua  mlaalla- 
fiT«m  iblp  tiMt  ««■  auppoaad  to  ooat  800 

TtottiT.  Um  prtea  of  tba  firat  Ttidaat  vaaaal 
haa  btt  LI  taUllon.  and  it  la  mora  than  two 
wan  batalnd  acbedula.  The  co«t.  overr  n  and 
daisy  ai«  dwikad  up  to  aztanatva  Tapatr  and 
mrarfclnc  naeaanry  to  maka  tba  aob  aaa- 
worttay.  bat  tlMca  la  aharp  dlaagraamant  aa  to 
vbo  la  at  fault.  TH*  NiaTy  btames  th«  ablp- 
bulldar,  Oanaral  Dyaamlea  Oofpocatlon.  But 
eompany  ottelalB  Inatat  that  tha  lUry  Mr- 
nlabad  dafaetlva  aqulpmant  and  laauad  nu- 
'    '       ehaaaaa    mora  than  3,900  In 


tba  paat  tbraa  moBtba  alooa. 

AwrtlwT  «iam|da:  Tba  Aimy^i  naw  main 
battla  tank.  R  baa  takan  19  yaan  and  tbiaa 
aaponta  rtaalcni  to  produce  a  tank  tbAt  waa 
f.fr^Ti.t«.«H  urgantly  naadad  In  1988.  In  tha 
and.  tba  Mitlra  projaet — including  tha  falae 
■tart»-^»Ul  eoat  mora  than  21  billion  dollara. 
That  worta  out  to  S  mlUlon  for  aaeh  of  tha 
1/m  Abrama  tanka  that  rrantually  will  be 
uiudwjail  uaiiiiarwl  with  the  aetimated 
ftMJimf  tat  the  version  of  the  tank  daelgned 
lni98S. 

m  atora  nay  be  another  program-ntanaga- 
ment  oontrorersr.  tbia  otic  inTolylng  the  Air 
rtoree'a  propoaad  OX  tranaport— a  giant 
workhorae  tha  Pentagon  wanta  for  hauling 
troope  and  cargo  to  Pnalan  Oulf  hot  spota. 
The  OAO  raporu  that  the  mUltary  haa  begun 
awarding  eontracta  fOr  the  project,  even 
though  tta  own  mobiaty-daaitpi  studica  are 
not  yet  completed.  ThU.  the  OAO  aaaerta. 
"could  bring  about  a  repeat  of  the  coat 
growth  and  perfonnanoe  problenu  of  the 
C-S"— an  aaillar  aircraft  that  ran  mlllinna  of 
donara  over  budget  and  requlraa  eztenalTe  re- 
palra  to  Ita  fllmay  wlnga. 

Beyond  production  waste,  there  la  mount- 
ing concern  over  the  iheer  cost  of  the  Penta- 
gon's lOTe  affairs  with  hl«rh-te-*!nolcHTy 
equipment.  Bven  acme  PHitagon  offlclala  pro- 
f««  to  be  worried  about  a  practice  known  as 
"gold  plattng"— that  la.  paying  extravagant 
MBOunta  for  small  improrementa  tn  weapon 
capaMttty. 

Crlttca  point  to  the  Army's  new  Infantry 
fluting  Tehlde.  They  say  that  while  it  packs 
mora  fli^wwer  than  an  Older  model,  it  coats 
six  tlmea  aa  much  and  carrlea  60  percent  few- 
er troopa.  Then  then  la  the  Air  Foroe'a  hot 
F-IS  Interceptor:  It  Is  a  complex,  com- 
puterlsBd  marrd.  but  ita  operation  and 
maintenance  costa  ara  twice  tboee  of  the 
older,  yet  stlU  highly  capabto.  F-t  warplane. 
Increasingly  sopbtnicated  wea<x>ns  also 
generate  higher  training  and  support  ooata, 
one  problem  that  m»y  become  critical  In  the 
yeaia  ahead.  "Our  phUoaophy  of  using 
emerging  technology  haa  generated  a  ooat 
atraeture  that  Is  growing  at  a  much  faater 
rate  than  our  budget."  wama  one  unofllclal 
Air  Vtoroa  study. 

A  sore  spot.  The  record  of  waste  is  seen  by 
some  defense  expeits  as  the  Pentagon's 
Achilles'  heel  when  talk  turns  to  vast  new 
spending  authority,  and  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  la  well  aware  of  It. 

Accordingly,  be  has  set  a  goal  of  saving 
aiJ  bUllon  dollars  br  1066  through  Increased 
eompetition  for  defense  contracts,  stream- 
lining (tf  supply  systems  and  elimination  of 
coat  orerruna  In  weapons  programs.  Another 
part  of  that  effort:  Adoption  of  new  peraon- 
nel  poUeiea  that  may  trim  up  to  15  billion 
dollara  from  Psntagon  manpower  coats  by 
19M.  The  military  servlcea  are  also  dealgn- 
tng  easler-to-malntaln— and  thua.  leas  ex- 
pensive— planes,  tanks  and  ships. 

Por  ita  part.  Congress  Is  considering  m  num- 
ber of  measurea  to  make  mUltary  procure- 


ment proceduree  more  efficient.  One  poeslbll- 
Ity:  Ouaranteed  funding  of  large  weapons 
programs  on  a  long-term  basis  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  contractors  to  modernize  manu- 
facturing faclllUee. 

But  skepUca  point  out  that  Defense  secre- 
taries and  Oongreaa  have  crasaded  against  the 
squandering  of  funds  and  mismanagement  In 
the  Defense  Department  before,  with  UtUe 
succeas.  The  experts  ray  that  Pentagon  waste 
Is  easier  to  Identify  than  to  eliminate. 

Politics,  economic  conditions,  interserrlce 
rivalries.  Incompetence,  greed,  dishonesty — 
all  have  stymied  attempts  to  crack  down. 
Weinberger,  with  his  reputation  for  wielding 
the  budgetary  knife.  Is  determined  to  prove 
that  he  can  beat  the  system  aud  effectively 
combat  waste  In  Pentagon  spending.  His  suc- 
cess— or  failure — could  well  determine  future 
popular  support  for  the  big  boosts  In  defense 
spending  he  claims  are  essential  In  the  years 
ahead. 

$2.6   BnxioN    roe    Aovicx — AwoTHXa   Book- 

DOGOLS? 

Waste  hunters  Are  focusing  on  a  new  target 
In  the  Pentagon:  Roughly  a.6  billion  dollars 
spent  every  year  by  the  Defense  Department 
on  private  consultants. 

A  newly  Issued  report,  from  tbA  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  a  watchdog  agency  for  Con- 
gress, concludes  that  much  of  that  money  la 
squandered  on  pomtless  jobs  and  that  71 
percent  of  the  projects  should  be  done  by 
the  Defense  Department  Itself. 

A  prime  example  of  a  contract  that  the 
OAO  considers  wasteful  Is  the  « 13.843  paid  to 
a  private  consultant  to  determine  which  is- 
sues should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Defense  Secretary. 

Of  256  contracts  examined  In  a  spot  check, 
the  OAO  found  potential  problems  with  all 
but  one. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  jobs 
go  to  former  Pentagon  officials  prompts  the 
agency  to  question  "the  degree  of  Influence 
used  by  former  top-level  officials  In  securing 
contracts."  Example:  A  $294,000  contract  to 
study  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  that  went  to  a 
consulting  firm  whose  vice  president  formerly 
directed  Pentagon  drag  and  alcohol -abuse 
programs.  Officials  concede  they  have  the  ex- 
pertise to  do  the  work  but  went  to  outside 
consultants  to  Insure  an  objective  review. 

The  OAO  report  also  criticizes  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  contracts  are  awarded 
without  competitive  bidding  and  that  many 
are  renewed  automatically — some  for  as  many 
as  28  years.  Investigators  also  are  mystified  by 
such  projects  as  the  $79,909  contract  for 
analjrzlng  "nonpe:unlary  factors  In  the  fed- 
eral approach  to  pay  comparability  and  the 
feasibility  of  monetl2.tng  these  nonpecunlary 
factors  for  consideration  In  the  pay  compara- 
bility process." 

One  member  of  Congress  zeroing  In  on  the 
billions  spent  for  Defense  consultants.  Repre- 
sentative Oeraldlne  A.  Perraro  (D-N.T.). 
warns:  "When  we're  talking  about  spending 
more  on  defense  and  cutting  services  like 
transit  aid.  we'd  better  be  getting  our 
money's  worth  In  a  stronger  military  and  not 
paying  hotshot  consultants  to  talk  about  a 
stronger  military." 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Rkcoro  an  article  en- 
titled "The  $150-Billlon  Misunderstand- 
ing," which  was  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLuxGs),  and  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  In- 
tematlcHisa  of  May  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

THX     $1SO-BXIXIOM     MiSTnfDSBSTANOXHO 

(By  Senator  Ernest  P.  HolUngs) 
President    Reagan   promises   to   buy   and 
operate  the  military  foroea  tlie  U.S.  needs  to 


meet  its  expanding  obligations,  counter  the 
growing  Soviet  threat,  and  compensato  fOr 
years  of  neglect  In  defense  spending. 

That's  good  news  to  one  who  haa  spent 
years  m  the  Senate  fighting  for  the  right 
military  capability  and  the  proper  defense 
budget  levels  for  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  undereatlmated  the 
true  coat  of  his  PT  83-80  defense  program 
by  over  $160-bUllon.  Thla  hidden  funding 
shortfall  of  10%  over  his  five-year  budget 
projections  Is  bad  newa  all  around.  It  will 
force  the  government  to  make  some  truly 
horrifying  choices: 

Stretoh  out  procurement  buys,  putting 
the  brakes  on  projected  defense  build-up 
and  perpetuating  the  inflationary  cycle 
of  low  production  rates  and  high  unit  costs: 
and  pare  operations  to  the  bone,  eliminat- 
ing the  Increases  in  preparedness  which  the 
Reagan  program  seeks; 

Abandon  hope  of  balancing  the  federal 
budget  for  the  foreseeable  future  In  order 
to  meet  the  funding  shortfall  In  defense, 
thu3  Institutionalizing  Inflation; 

Somehow  squeeze  another  $30-blUlon  a 
year  out  of  federal  programs  for  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  disabled;  or 

Increase  taxes,  killing  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. 

This  Is  not  a  make-believe  scenario.  Our 
major  allies.  Britain  and  Germany,  are  ago- 
nizing over  the  same  dilemma  and  are  being 
forced  by  economic  circumstances  to  cut 
both  their  social  welfare  programs  and  their 
defense  programs. 

If  we  cannot  find  a  way  to  break  this  cost- 
spiral  In  defense,  western  security  will  be 
weaker  In  1990.  In  short,  «e  face  a  potential 
disaster. 

I  am  convinced  there  Is  a  better  choice. 
But  the  problem  won't  be  solved  with  voodoo 
economics  which  conjure  away  the  ugly  facta 
of  Inflation.  The  application  of  old  fashioned, 
hard-nosed,  managerial  conunon  sense  in  de- 
fense Is  needed.  I  call  It  supply-side  defense 
economics. 

THB  axACAM  DsrxMSS  paocaAM :  TOt7  can't  orr 
THBtx  rmoM  Hcaa 
Before  we  talk  about  solutions,  we  must 
understand  the  problem.  President  Carter's 
last  defense  budget  projected  a  six-year  total 
of  $l.474.6-bllllon  In  budget  authority  and 
»1.361.0-bllllon  In  outlays  for  the  National 
Defense  budget  funcUon.  (The  function  In- 
cludes the  military  operations  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  atoisUc  weapons  produc- 
tion, and  miscellaneous  small  programs.) 

President  Reagan  Increases  these  six-year 
totals  by  $l94.a-bllUon  In  budget  authority 
and  $118.1-bllllon  In  outlays.  (The  $76-bll- 
llon  difference  in  these  two  Increases  arises 
because  a  large  part  of  the  budget  authority 
will  go  to  weapons  prociu-ement  which  will 
be  spent  over  a  longer  period  than  the  alx 
yean.) 

Under  the  economic  assumptions  of  the 
Reagan  budget,  all  of  this  Increase  Is  real. 
He  asserta  that  the  Increase  wUl  buy  approx- 
imately $200-bUllon  more  In  defense  goods 
and  services  than  the  Cartor  budget,  meaa- 
ured  in  PY81  prlcea. 

For  example.  In  PTSa,  Reagan  plans  to 
add  to  the  Carter  budget  about  300  aircraft; 
over  8.000  missiles,  torpedoes,  and  artUlery 
rounds;  287  new  combat  tracked  vehlclea; 
and  six  major  ship  combatants— Including 
two  ship  reactivations.  Though  program  de- 
tails have  not  been  made  avaUable,  one  must 
presume  slmUar  planned  hardware  buys  in 
the  outyears.  Thta  U  a  laudable  goal  and 
should  be  applauded  by  all  concerned. 

The  trouble  Is,  almost  two-thirds  of  ^e 
Reagan  budget  increa*  Is  >*«»y  *« '??J!^ 
up  by  infiatlon.  In  that  case,  the  »»««• 
Department  wlU  be  unable  to  pay  for  its 
planned  program  increases. 

It  seems  likely  that  Reagan  and  Cap  Wem- 
bergeTbave  developed  their  inflaUon  num- 
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ben  from  a «— twpaigw  document  rather  than 
by  a  sclentlflc  forecast  baaed  on  empirical 
mmpllng  of  recent  price  increasee  In  defense 
or  a  doee  look  at  potential  bottlenecks  that 
go  hand-in-hand  with  tlia  defense  acquisi- 
tion process. 

Tnfiat.tnw  In  the  defense  budget,  under  the 
Beagan/Welnberger  forecast.  Is  consistent 
with  the  expectatlona  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration that  Its  supply-side  economic  poli- 
cies will  reduce  the  inflation  rate  over  the 
next  five  yeara. 

Whatever  the  merlta  of  a  national  eeo- 
nomlea  policy  based  on  the  power  of  poel- 
tlve  thinking,  then  is  no  reaaon  to  tielieve 
that  defense  prices  wiU  follow  the  forecaat. 
Indeed,  recent  experience  With  prlcea  in  the 
defense  budget  ralsea  the  question  whether 
"poslUve."  or  should  I  say  "wishful,"  eco- 
nomic thinking  works  at  all.  The  accom- 
panying table  comparea  forecasted  with  real 
price  changes  m  defense  purcliaaes  since 
py74. 

DEFENSE  PURCHASE  INaATORS:  FORECAST  VERSUS 
ACTUAL,  FISCAL  YEARS  1974-ai 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981 

Foricut  (currant).  3. 0    5.8  IS. 0    7.9    6.8    6.2    7.0    &9 
ActuI  (080  Erti- 
m«tt) 7.5  12.4    8.0  ia2    7.9    17  15.0  12.0 

Nott:  Fiscal  ytar  1977  indudM  Ih*  tnnsition  qyaitw. 
Source:  DOO  Cofliptrollw'i  OIlic*. 

The  table  shows  that  in  every  year  but 
PT76,  actual  Inflation  exceeded  forecast 
prices  by  sulMtantlal  amotints.  This  pattern 
Is  even  more  devastating  when  one  consldera 
that  It  shows,  for  each  forecast,  only  the  first 
year  of  a  five-year  projection.  Invariably, 
five-year  price  forecaste  ahow  declining  rates 
in  future  years.  This  means  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  had  a  particularly  hard  time 
coping  with  the  1977-81  rising  price  trend, 
since  Its  expectations  In  PY77  called  for  fall- 
ing moation  over  that  period.  In  other  words, 
the  PT77-81  program  was  terribly  tmder- 
prlced. 

Although  I  am  no  econometrlclan.  I  feel 
confident  in  forecasting  that  the  price  ee- 
tlmatea  in  the  Regan  defense  budget  con- 
stitute wishful  thinking. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  for  ex- 
ample, assumes  that  Inflation  on  defense 
purchases  will  average  about  9.6%  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  Is  3.1%  higher  than  the 
average  annual  Inflation  estimate  for  pur- 
chases in  the  Reagan  budget.  If  CBO'a  fore- 
cast Is  right,  the  Administration  has  \mder- 
estlmated  Its  defense  program  cost  by  $134.5- 
bUllon  through  PY86. 

That  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  problem. 
CBO's  forecast  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
most  recent  cost  Increase  in  major  weapon 
systems.  These  alone  could  add  up  to  $16- 
bllllon  (estimate  based  on  an  extrapolation 
of  the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan  submissions 
for  January  1979,  1980,  and  1981  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Staff)  to  both  the  CBO  and 
Reagan  estimates  for  PY82-86,  assuming  that 
they  are  a  one-time  phenomenon.  That  is 
a  dangerous  assumption. 

The  unit  coete  of  major  defense  programs 
are  reaching  Intolerable  levels  and  they  can- 
tlnue  to  Increase.  The  following  examplea 
compare  the  unit  (per  copy)  costs  of  the 
total  proctnrement  buy  of  selected  programs 
aa  submitted  by  DoD  with  Ite  PT81  budget 
and  with  the  most  recent  data  compiled  by 
DoD  one  year  later. 

The  few  relatively  bright  spots  in  this  list 
of  cost  disasters  are  worth  separate  mention. 
With  the  exception  of  the  P/A-18  program, 
our  fighter  aircraft  production  teams  appear 
to  be  holding  cost  growth  to  about  the  na- 
tional average  rate  of  Inflation.  But  even  in 
theee  cases,  the  cost  increases  ara  higher 
tlian  the  average  inflation  oo  purchases  esti- 


mated in  the  Reagan  tradget.  I  do  not  argue 
that  the  new  Administration  Is  responsible 
for  these  price  increases — only  that  It  la  Ir- 
reqMttslBle  in  biding  from  Itself  and  the 
public  the  budgetary  Implications  of  nm- 
away  defense  inflation. 

With  the  rapid  eacalatlon  In  program  unit 
costs,  one  wonders  whether  program  man- 
agement overview  Is  being  practiced  at  all 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  especially 
m  the  Navy  and.  even  mora,  the  Army. 

PROJECTED  UNIT  COSTS-TOTAL  PROGRAM 
[DolUr  tmount  in  miMiont] 


Preinm  by  wrvic* 


1981   Decsmbtr 
budrt    1981 SAR 


Percent 
increase 


ARMY 

Attack  helicopter S7.4 

Blackhawli  l)elicoptef 4.3 

SOTAS 8.7 

Reiaed 0.5 

PHrW.. 1.0 

M-ltank 1.6 

IFV 0.9 

NAVY 

EA-6B 20.9 

F/A-18 18.6 

F-14 18.9 

CH-53 12.8 

SH-60B 13.4 

P-3C _ 19.6 

Trident  missile U.6 

D06-47 922.2 

AIR  FORCE 

F-15 15.3 

F-16 13.6 

TR-1 „ 21.4 

GLCM 3.2 


S1Q.2 

37.8 

5.5 

27.9 

28.0 

221.8 

1.2 

14a  0 

1.4 

4ao 

2.5 

56.3 

1.8 

100.0 

25.1 

20.0 

26.0 

39.8 

21.1 

11.6 

19.5 

52.3 

20.3 

51.5 

26.8 

36.7 

16.3 

40.5 

125.0 

^^o 

166 

8.5 

15.0 

ia3 

27.6 

.0 

4.0 

25.290 

In  addition,  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of 
the  manpower  coet-splral.  Personnel  costs 
now  eat  up  about  50%  of  the  defense  budget. 
The  Reagan  budget  projects  a  declining 
share  of  manpower  coste  based,  \n  part,  on 
the  expectation  that  pay  Inflation  rates  will 
drop  about  5%  In  1986.  CBO  thinks  they  are 
likely  to  be  at  least  two  percentage  polnte 
higher,  and  this  is  raflected  In  CBO's  cost 
projections.  What  Is  not  reflected  In  those 
cost  projections  Is  the  likely  added  cost  of 
meetln(;  Congresslonally-mandated  quality 
standards  In  recruitment  if  unemployment 
falls  as  rapidly  as  the  Reagan  budget  pre- 
dlcte.  If  these  recruitment  and  retention  ob- 
jectives are  met.  while  competing  In  a  tight 
labor  market,  by  general,  across-the-board 
pay  raises  (In  addition  to  the  5.3%  added  pay 
raise  proposed  by  Reagan  for  1981),  then  as 
much  as  another  $16-bllllon  could  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  Reagan's  budget.  This  projec- 
tion was  extrapolated  from  date  developed 
by  the  CBO  on  the  cost  of  management  ob- 
jetstlves  on  recruiting  and  career  manning 
for  PT82-86  as  It  appears  In  CBO's  Jan.  '81 
Resources  for  Defense:  A  Review  of  Key  Is- 
sues for  PY82-86. 

The  wisdom  of  across-the-board  pay  in- 
creases such  as  the  one  proposed  in  the 
Reagan  budget  for  July,  1981  Is  certainly 
questionable.  The  recruiting  and  retention 
beneflte  which  flow  from  this  pay  increase 
(which  wlU  cost  $10-bllllon  over  the  1982- 
86  period)  could  be  achieved  at  leas  than 
half  the  cost  by  the  use  of  bonuses,  since 
a  large  part  of  the  pay  Increase  will  go 
to  career  personnel  who  ara  on  average 
well  compensated.  Por  example,  under 
Reagan's  pay  proposal,  senior  0-6s  (a  colo- 
nel or  Navy  capteln)  will  earn  aa  much 
take  home  pay  as  a  Cabinet  member. 

BCany,  though  not  all  solutions  to  the 
problems  our  nation's  defenses  are  facing 
In  the  next  few  years.  He  in  the  practice 
of  supply-side  defense  economics — the  es- 
sence of  which  Is  to  provide  people  with 
incentive  to  work,  save,  and  Invest  in  ways 
that  Increase  productivity  and  combat  in- 
flationary cost-spiral. 

When  applied  to  the  management  of  de- 


fense reeouroes,  supply-side  eoonomloe  means 
Increaatog  supplg  of  qualifled  manpower  at 
the  lowest  cost,  increaaing  prodtictMtt  ot  Xb» 
defense  labor  force,  and  Increasing  effleitneff 
of  defense  promrement.  The  incentives 
which  will  achieve  theae  objectlvea  ara  both 
economic  and  social. 

KAMPowxa  xwrruTivxs 

In  the  manpower  area  we  must  first  rein- 
stitute  the  draft.  Ttie  need  Is  clear.  Ttut  new 
shipbuilding  program  envisioned  by  the  Navy 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  could  re- 
quire over  100,000  men  to  man  the  additional 
ahipa  we  would  btilld.  Tet,  the  Navy  Is  cur- 
rantly  having  a  dlfflcut  time  eending  the 
ships  it  haa  to  aea  because  of  seven  man- 
power shortages.  And.  as  we  succeed  m  im- 
proving our  economic  situation,  the  military 
manpower  alttiatlon  will  worsen. 

Under  the  current  All  Volunteer  Poroe  con- 
cept, one  of  our  principal  recruiting  aids  is 
higher  unemployment.  Many  young  men  ara 
entering  the  armed  forcea  becauae  thai*  ara 
no  other  joba  available.  However,  when  theee 
young  men  enter  the  Service,  they  seleet, 
and  rightly  so,  the  mora  highly  qtedalised 
occupational  spedalltlea.  This  further  exac- 
erbates an  already  critical  shortage  in  the 
combat  arms — the  men  who  will  actually  be 
caUed  upon  to  do  the  fighting.  It  la  dUkuit 
to  envision  a  volunteer  system  wbara  young 
men  In  large  numben  will  chooee  to  cairy  a 
rifle,  march  long  dlstancea.  and  Bleep  in  a 
muddy  bole  half  filled  with  water. 

So  much  for  need.  The  principal  naaoB 
for  ratomlng  to  the  draft  is  one  at  aqattj. 

One  of  the  major  alttdams  heard  durlag 
the  war  in  Vletoam  was  that  tlie  war  waa 
being  fought  by  the  poor,  the  black,  and 
the  disadvantaged.  And  yet,  we  have  tnsU- 
tutlonallzed  that  system  through  the  All 
Volunteer  Porce.  The  burden  and  privilege 
of  defending  this  nation  should  be  shared 
by  all  our  people  at  every  level  of  sode^. 

Secondly,  we  must  enact  a  meaningful 
OI  BUI.  todudlng  a  transferability  provlslOB 
of  unused  benefits  to  a  dependent.  Tltls  win 
attract  an  Increased  number  of  high  school 
graduatea  Into  service  end  will  easlst  ta  re- 
taining the  career,  middle-level,  nonoommla- 
sloned  offloen  needed  to  tram  and  lead  our 
fighting  men.  The  ooat  ot  such  a  OI  BiU  la 
far  leas  than  tbat  of  acroaa-the-board  pay 
Increases. 

Third,  we  must  review  our  entire  pay  aad 
beneflte  structure,  with  the  objective  (rf  oom- 
pensatlng  military  pMsonnd  on  the  basis  at 
skills  rather  than  rank.  Large,  acroaa-the- 
boaru  pay  tncreaaes  based  on  longevity  ara 
not  only  the  most  expensive  way  to  aolve  the 
general  manpower  problem,  tbey  may  be  un- 
dermining our  efforts  to  retam  the  ciltleal 
akllla  that  our  fbroes  de^Mcately  need. 


Iki  the  area  of  operattoos  and  mamte- 
nanoe,  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  some  ot 
our  equipment  has  become  eo  oompler  tha* 
It  is  not  easily  mamtalnable  even  with  high 
quaUty  manpower.  While  aome  US  weapons 
may  be  needlessly  comfriex,  it  is  ahaolnt^ 
critical  that  we  mamtaln  our  technologleal 
edge.  Therefora.  the  U8  ahould  move  to- 
ward Increased  use  of  more  productive  oon- 
tractor  maintenance,  utilizing  modtilar  com- 
poneniU  whenever  possible.  It  Is  an  old  adage 
that  civilians  should  not  serve  In  a  war 
zone.  This  rule  Ignores  the  experience  of 
Vietnam.  Pnrthermore,  with  fuel  ooeta  for 
the  Depertment  at  Dtfense  now  approaching 
$12  billion  annually  and  with  no  end  to  tlie 
Increases  In  sight,  fuel  economy  must  be- 
ocxne  a  major  factor  to  the  deeign  and  pro- 
curament  of  aU  non-«ombat  aircraft  aad 
vetiiclea. 

rr 


In  the  procurement  pietore.  we  can  expect 
to  continue  paying  for  eome  cos*  giuwilt. 
However,  then  ara  ways  to  UuBt  the  r 
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and  raUttvaly  tfaapta  ■pptoMh 
jblMB  la  to  ««««»«§-  Xb»  way  our 
7iMd  tbo  Aimj  ta  putlealar)  vtaw 
It  oC  tlMlr  BMjor  aeqnMttnn 
too  oCtn.  tb*  Job  o(  piocnm 
iMaacir  to  vlawtd  w  a  in«)ar  datour.  U  not 
aa«ail«ht  rad  llfht.  on  tto  road  to  oumt 
•dMBOHMBt.  IIM  traditional.  ao-oaUad 
ttekafe  ponohtnc  route  to  laBatal  oOear  or 
adnmi  to  rtaaHnil  at  aaoh  atap  to  Mvitlfy 
a  man's  ltrtr'*''r  caffaMimaa  la  traditional 
BtUtary  aeOrttlaa.  In  tlta  Amy.  for  aiampto. 
tba  liff%htaat  yonnc  oMoacs  pioftiaai  fMn 
«T»«T  eoanaattor  aa  a  captain  throufh 
*v-"~~«  and  Oanaral  Staff  OoOafai  battal- 

d  tiMa  gananl  oOoar.  Tba  i 
i  ba  pawMadad  that  amjuifta 
. «(  a  BaM-oiauoB  or  billion 
.  to  at  laaataa  tood  an  Indication  of 
qoallttoa  and  fla*  rank  potantlal 
aa  tlw  aMUty  to  laad  aavaral  hundrad  omb 
In  tba  SaM  or  at  aaa. 

TlM  torgaat  diTldenda  in  oorroetlnf  tba  da- 
f  anaa  bo^at,  of  eooiaa.  wlU  ooma  from  tba 
moat  dtaenlt  dactalona  Wa.  tba  Oangxam 
,  tba  BaaratlTa.  moat  bava  tba  oonraca  to 
maifinal  inimrinaiita.  Too  oftan, 
progimma  tbat  aia  poor  pact ormara  In  tba 
BAD  pbaaa,  go  to  proeoramant  on  tba  ra- 
tlnnaH  oC  «««»t»«*Mt»it»«g  ogr  IndiMtrlal  daCanaa 
baaa  (or  aaUafytnc  a  major  nampatgn  Invaator 
at  bona).  Tba  Dapartmant  of  Oofanaa  can 
paifoim  tba  rola  of  amployar  of 
ttm  aocnomlcaUy  depreaaed  Con- 
graaalonal  dtotrlcta. 

m.  tba  aama  vatn.  Ooagnaa  abould  anoour- 
m^  tba  moat  aOdant  matboda  of  procure- 
mant  and  production.  Strateblng  out  waap- 
ona  proenramant  aavaa  money  in  tba  naar- 
tana  bat  makaa  unit  coata  blgber,  ao  in  tba 
and  «•  buy  laaa  aqnlpmant  tbaa  tba  aarrloaa 
naad  wltbout  raallslng  oommansurata  budc- 
atary  aavmca. 

Tba  Dafanaa  Dapartmant  abould  ba  an- 
ouuiiiiad  to  atudy  and  raport  on  tba  faa- 
albUlty  at  radudnc  ooau  by  obtaining  aac- 
ond  aoureaa  on  major  production  runs.  8aT- 
Inga  ttom  prloa  oompatltlon  oftan  outwalgb 
tba  coata  of  building  a  aaoond  production 


AddltbmaUy,  a  careful  reesamlnatlon  of 
Dafanaa  rolaa  and  mlaalona  to  eliminate  du- 
plteattan  dmlnc  tbe  aequlalUon  pronaaa  la 
neeaaary.  botb  Inter-  and  Intrm-Serrlee.  For 
T— 'T^*.  tbve  are.  Including  tboee  developed 
by  HATO  AlUea,  aareral  doaan  ayatema  to 
km  a  tank.  la  it  neoeaaary  to  auataln  tbe 
eoat  of  raaaareb.  development,  teatlng  and 
•valuation,  and  procurement  for  aU  of  tbem? 
I  doat  aae  «by. 

Finally,  ve  abould  learn  to  put  flrat  tblnga 
lint.  Currently,  our  military  plaanera  are 
cbaraad  wttb  atolng  and  equipping  tbe  fOrcee 
to  meet  a  raaca  of  eontlngenelea  Including  a 
major  war  In  Oential  Kurope,  and  a  leeaer 
war  In  tbe  Indian  Ocean  and/or  tbe  Weatem 
Fadflc.  By  and  large,  tbey  do  a  flrat  rate 
Job  cf  planning  for  wbat  ecme  believe  to  be 


dlttoaal  walgbt  In  tbe  procnrament  dedalon 
proeaaa  abould  be  given  to  providing  ayatema 
for  tbe  moet  prrt)abto  or  ieaeer  conflict.  The 
abOt^  to  llgtat  aiintiamfuUy  tba  moot  prob- 
abto  or  ■naOar  war  will  moat  certainly  bave 
tba  added  banafit  of  making  tbe  major  war 
taaatikrty.* 


Ux.  flTTEVENa  lir.  PKsident.  I  sug- 
■Ht  tbe  wSmtme*  at  %  qoomm. 

Ifr.  HOUJWOa  Mr.  President 

Mr.  flTTEVENa  Mr.  Preeideiit.  I  8U«- 
geet  the  Abeence  of  >  quomm. 

Hw  PRBBIDKNT  pro  temiwre.  Tbe 
clerk  win  CAll  the  roO. 

Tbe  AMlitut  legUAttre  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  can  tbe  rolL 

Mr.  81BVM8.  Mir.  PreHdent  I  aik 
muuitinoue  conaent  that  the  ortler  for 
the  qaoram  can  be  readnded. 


Hie  PRSaiBINO  OFPICKR  (Mr.  Dtli- 
rorra).    Wltbout   ohjectfcm.   It   ia   so 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution on  this  side  has  asked  that  he  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  confer  off  the 
floor.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous eoDsent  that  I  may  yldd  to  him 
with  the  understanding  that  when  he 
has  finished  his  remarks,  I  wlU  regain 
the  floor.  

TtM  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

TBS  DU&MBI  BUOGCr 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  should  not  go  unrecognised  with 
regard  to  defense  budgets. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arliona  was 
pointing  out.  In  an  attempt  to  effect  dif- 
ferent savings  In  the  defense  field,  sev- 
eral years  ago  we  eliminated  what  DOO 
and  OMB  caUed  2  percent  cut  Insurance 
In  the  defense  budget  The  presentation 
Iqr  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Con- 
gress was  then  reduced  by  2  percent, 
because  they  habitually  presented  the 
budget  on  the  calculatim  that  It  would 
be  cut  In  some  degree.  Therefcve.  they 
automatically  uiH>ed  their  figures,  so 
they  would  get  wbat  they  really  wanted 
even  though  Congress  had  cut  them 
somewhat. 

Now  we  hear  new  ideas  on  contracting, 
and  the  ideas  keep  changing.  One  per- 
son likes  the  single  source  concept;  the 
next  likes  competlve  sources  and  then 
suddenly  we  hear  of  mulUyear  budget- 
ing and  then  multiyear  procurement 

Now  we  hear  about  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  The  Budget  Committee,  in  this 
particular  resolution,  and  In  fairness  to 
the  rescdution  itself,  already  has  a  cut  of 
$2.3  blHlon  from  the  defense  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  Tbey  needed  these  cuts  to 
reach  that  balance  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  reporting  tbe  budget.  Tbey  cut 
for  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  and  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  type  of  silly  cuts.  It  will 
only  hurt  OftM  and  procurement.  So 
defense  was  not  disregarded,  as  thou^ 
it  were  sacrosanct  or.  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  said,  it  was  not  being 
subjected  to  the  same  review  and  the 
same  budget  dlscipltne  as  the  other  func- 
tions of  Oovemment 

So  I  think  tbe  record  should  show  that 
the  Pressler  amendment  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged  relative  to 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  defense  or  to 
the  other  tests  of  economic  and  sound 
budgeting  that  we  have  applied  to  the 
other  functions  of  tbe  budget. 

M^.  smsVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PKESIUINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QcATLS) .  Tbe  Senator  ftam  AlaAa. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  understanding.  I  now  re- 
gain the  floor. 

I  state  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Dtfense  Apmoprlatkns  Subcommittee. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  understand 
that  the  main  problem  we  an  having  In 


the  area  of  defense  expenditures  Is  the 
problem  of  Inflation  which  Is  persistent 
throughout  the  country. 

Jxist  yesterday,  in  our  subcommittee, 
we  increased  the  amount  of  funding  for 
the  defense  ^ntroprlatlons  in  order  to 
meet  the  inflationary  costs.  Even  setting 
it  at  10  percent  to  our  report  to  the  fuU 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  are  un- 
derstating the  actual  Inflation  experi- 
ence that  the  Defense  Department  Is  en- 
countering. 

I  flimly  believe  that  untU  we  get  to  the 
point  where  we  accuratdy  state  Infla- 
tionary oosts.  we  are  understating  the 
budget  Therefore,  I  want  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  to  know  that,  in  aS 
probability,  we  an  gobig  to  commit  mon 
funds  this  year  to  defenae  than  antici- 
pated in  terms  of  ainiroprlated  dollars, 
yet  there  wiU  be  less  funds  available  in 
terms  of  real  dollars  so  fAr  as  the  ap- 
propriations process  is  concerned. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arlaona  that 
I  agreed  to  yltid  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  C30LDWATE31.  Mr.  President  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Aiisona. 

Bfir.  GOLDWATER.  Ux.  President 
what  my  two  coUeagues  have  said  about 
inflation  is  so  dreadfully  true,  particu- 
larly in  defense,  that  It  is  almost  tXMlng. 
I  am  not  going  to  bore  my  coUeagues  by 
a  long  recitation  of  the  facts  but  wfll 
cite  a  few. 

I  started  to  taDE  about  the  main  battle 
tank.  We  have  not  had  a  new  tank  since 
World  War  n.  This  main  battle  tank, 
which  we  expected  to  buy  for  |1  mlUlon, 
is  now  $2.7  mlUlon. 

We  have  a  very  effective  fin  contnd 
system  for  the  helicopter.  It  has  gone 
up  three  times  and  is  now  $2.7  minion. 

I  recaU  sitting  at  the  drafting  board 
v^en  the  first  idea  of  this  particular  air- 
plane was  suggested,  and  the  manufac- 
turer told  me  that  then  was  no  way  that 
airplane  could  ever  go  over  $4  mllUon 
in  cost.  It  is  now  approaching  $40  million. 

We  an  buying  aircraft  that  we  paid 
$6  minion  for  15  years  ago  and  we  an 
paying  $60  million  for  them. 

Tliese  an  Just  some  of  the  things  that 
we  bave  to  face  up  to  and  It  causes  me 
to  say  I  do  not  know  whether  this  coun- 
try has  enom^  money  to  rearm  itself. 
That  fact,  coupled  with  our  terrible 
shortage  of  critical  materials  in  this 
country  and  our  very,  very  critical  short- 
age of  skilled  labw,  makes  me  wonder. 
We  an  going  to  have  a  hard  time  even 
with  the  astronomical  figures  we  an 
dealing  with  and  even  If  these  flgures 
an  repeated  year  after  year.  We  an 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  coming  up  in 
competition  with  the  Soviets  who  have 
the  abUlty  to  buUd  things  with  practi- 
cally no  money  and  no  labor  costs,  and 
while  they  suffer  from  inflation  thev  an 
not  suffering  it  Uie  way  we  do  because 
we  suffer  a  dollar  inflation  that  as  we 
figure  is  about  40  percent  of  the  cost  of 
aU  equipment  today. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  clear  because 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota  might 
lead  smne  of  my  colleagues  to  beUeve 
that  the  amount  at  money  that  we  an 
Miending  on  defense  la  wasted  and  Is  not 
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wdl  thoutfat  out.  and  I  can  aaiare  my 
colleagues  that  every  slni^  member  of 
the  Anned  Services  Committee,  and  this 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  my  good 
friend.  Jokv  Smnaa  of  Mississippi,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  always 
committed  himself  to  the  Job  of  spend- 
ing this  money  wisely  and  I  think  most 
of  us  apend  mon  time  visiting  miUtaiy 
estatdlshmaits  around  this  country  and 
around  the  worid  studying  tbe  different 
ways  that  war  can  be  foui^  or  pre- 
vented than  we  spend  on  our  duties  in 
the  Senate,  but  it  Is  enjoyable  and  it  is  a 
service,  and  we  an  gotaig  to  oonttnue 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  TBUtOiOKD  and  Ux.  DOMENICI 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBlDINa  OPF1CI5U.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mesloo. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  hentof ore.  I  mtend  to  yldd  to 
Senator  TmnMom  for  an  amendment 
but  Senator  Abohok,  If  Senator  Tsm- 
ttom  would  be  patient  with  us  for  a 
moment,  has  a  coUoquy  that  win  take  2 
minutes  with  tiie  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  If  the  Senator  from  South 
OaroUna  would  beg  our  indulgence.  I 
yield  to  him  for  that 

Mr.  'lUUKMOND.  Tliat  is  perfectly 
an  right,  and  then  I  wUl  fallow  on  after 
him. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Caitdlna. 

Ifir.  President  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  win,  bef on 
May  15,  oonslder  reporting  8.  1095, 
legislation  that  I  have  developed  to 
institute  a  new  approach  for  asdsting 
State  water  resources  planning  and  na- 
tional water  research.  The  mmey  that 
this  bin  authorises— In  the  area  (tf  $36 
milUon  In  fiscal  year  1982— was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget,  or.  I 
beUeve,  in  the  Budget  Committee's  reuort 
now  on  the  floor. 

However,  In  the  March  IS  repOTt  by  the 
Committee  <m  Environment  and  PubUe 
Works  to  the  Budget  Committee,  we  rec- 
ommended.  on  an  11-to-l  vote,  that  $40 
minion  be  transferred  from  the  construc- 
tion budget  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engl- 
neers  to  the  type  of  programs  that  an 
mchided  in  S.  1095.  I  would  Uke  to  ask 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  if  I  am 
correct  that  legislation,  such  as  S.  1095. 
would  be  fully  acceptable  under  the 
Budget  Act  and  this  resohitian,  so  Imig 
as  then  an  offsetting  reductions  some- 
when  else  in  the  same  function? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect The  Budget  Act  covers  overaU  fig- 
ures. It  in  no  way  prevents  the  consider- 
ation by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  S.  1095.  or  the  S«- 
ate's  consideration  of  that  bin.  so  long  as 
it  Is  reported  by  May  15, 1981. 

Without  passing  Judgment  on  when, 
within  the  function,  the  money  would 
come  from,  that  Issue  would  be  certainly 
outside  of  the  Budget  Committee's  Juris- 
diction. We  do  not  estaldlsh  program- 
matic limitations.  We  estabUsh  overan 
functional  limltatlans  and  in  the  case  of 
recondllatlen.  we  mandate  a  levd  of 
funding  reduction,  but  the  committee  is 
given  the  latitude  so  long  as  it  does  not 
breach  either  mandate  <tf  the  reconcilia- 
tion or  the  overaU  target,  and  the  com- 


mittee is  at  liberty  to  anocate  that  money 
however  it  sees  fit. 

The  fact  that  S.  1095  is  a  new  authori- 
sation sod  not  in  the  President's  budget 
would  be  immaterial  as  far  as  the  budget 
prooess  and  Irrdevant  other  than  as  to 
total  numbers. 

Ux.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DCmoaCL  The  Senatw  is  Indeed 

I  yldd  to  Senator  THumom. 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  Mr.  Presidoit.  may  I 
ask  the  manager  of  the  bUl  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

TlM  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wm  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mir.  DOMBnci.  I  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  of  course. 

Ifr.  DaCCWCINL  Mr.  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFnCER.  Tlie 
Senator  wUl  state  it 

Mr.  DcOONCINL  Mr.  President  my 
question  is.  Is  then  a  sequence  of  amend- 
ments hen  or  an  we  going  one  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  one  on  the  Rqiub- 
Ucanslde?    

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  order  to  that  effect. 

Ux.  DcCONdNL  May  I  ask  tbe  man- 
ager of  the  Un  is  that  the  understanding 
that  then  is  between  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  and  the  chairman? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  an  going  to  try 
to  do  that  as  best  we  can.  Senator  Ttnn- 
mom  has  been  expecting  to  offer  his 
amendment  and  actuaUy  waiting  for 
about  the  last  hour  and  a  half  «:  two. 
We  have  no  order  at  this  time  to  go  one 
on  each  side.  Let  us  see  how  this  goes 
and  if  it  is  tbe  firm  desin  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  after  tills  particular 
vote  that  we  atempt  to  do  that  I  would 
be  more  than  ideaaed  to  try. 

But  at  this  pomt  I  do  not  think  we  an 
bound  by  it 

Ux.  OaCOSCnn.  Mr.  Presklent  If  the 
Senator  win  yldd.  Senator  Hatch,  being 
on  the  Republican  side,  has  already  had 
an  amendnwmt 

Ux.  DOMENICL  Tliat  is  correct 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  And  Senator  Pnss- 
Lsa  liad  one  but  withdrew  it 

I  do  not  wish  to  interf en  with  the 
President  pro  tempore,  but  I  have  an 
amendment  and  if  it  is  not  out  of  order  I 
wish  for  this  side  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  aOex  an  amendment  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  IXMfENICI.  I  tUnk  we  Just  an- 
swered that  We  have  not  entered  an 
order  at  this  time  that  we  would  pro- 
ceed with  an  amendment  flrst  on  this 
skle  and  then  on  that  side.  Therefon.  as 
the  floor  manager  of  the  un  I  Indicated 
that  I  would  recognlae  Senator  Tam- 
iioim.  If  the  Senator  from  Arlaona  wishes 
to  be  next  and  if  Senator  Hdunrcs  wants 
to  mquin  after  this  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  proceed  m  the  previous  manner  I  wiU 
take  it  up  with  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  who  mdlcated  to  me  that  we 
should  reserve  his  leadership  rii^ts  m 
that  regard,  and  I  have  done  that  at  this 
pomt 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ux.  OOUEtacI.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  HOUJNOS.  Of  course  we  discussed 


it  the  distingnlshed  Senator  txctn 
New  Mexico,  the  manager  ox  tbe  bui. 
knows  that  we  tried  to  effect  a  swapping 
back  and  forth  as  we  did  on  the  reconcU- 
UtlimbUl. 

I  would  have  hoped  to  have  a  turn  now 
for  the  minority  side  because  wc  have 
bave  not  been  able  to  present  an  amend- 
ment But  I  understand  and  I  hope  we 
can  work  out  that  agreement 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course,  I  hope  we 
can. 

I  indicated  that  the  majority  leader, 
Mr.  BAKxa.  asked  that  I  protect  bis  lead- 
ership prerogatives  as  to  that  point  and 
after  this  amendment  we  win  talk  with 
him  and  see  if  that  is  bis  desin.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  in  this  regard,  under  the 
Budget  Act  I  am  his  designee  as  Senator 
HOLUHGs  is  the  designee  of  the  minority 
leader. 

He  specifically  asked  me  to  protect  bis 
rights  with  reference  to  amendments 
and  has  agreed  that  this  is  tbe  amend- 
ment that  he  wishes  called  up  at  this 
pomt 

UP  Aicamacarr  wo.  va 

(Subaequantly  numbered  amendment  Ho. 

48.) 

(Purpoee:  To  provide  for  Incraaaea  In  vet- 
erans programs  and  for  otber  puipaaea) 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Hie  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wm  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Soutb  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmumMOMB)  for  blmaelf.  Mr.  Smvaoar.  lir. 
DoKonci.  Mr.  AnuBSwa.  Mr.  Cwnjca.  and  Mr. 
Muaau  waai.  propoaaa  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  78. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page 
and  tnaert 

On  page 
and  Inaert 

On  page 
and  Inaert 

On  pege 
and  I  newt 


8.  line  9.  delete 
In  lien  tbereof 
8.  line  10.  delete 
In  lien  tbereof 
B.  line  7,  ddetc 
In  lieu  tbereof 
B.  line  8.  dtfete 
In  Uen  tbereof 


-sBs.eoo.ooaooo' 
-S8s.aoo.ooo.oao.-' 

"878.400  JXn.OOO" 

"gis.aso.ooo.ooo.'* 

-8M.500.000MO~ 

'*8a4.800.000.000.- 
-838.900,000.000- 

-8a«.06aooo.ooa- 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Sncpsoii.  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
DoMXHici,  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  AmKKWs,  Mr.  Chilxs,  Mr. 
MxnocowsKi.  and  maytie  others  v^iose 
names  I  do  not  have  before  me  right 
at  this  moment  but  we  win  add  to  the 
Recoio  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President  tbe  amendment  that 
I  am  offering  wm  add  $300  million  m 
budget  authority  and  $150  million  in 
boditet  outlavs  for  function  700.  the  1982 
Veterans'  Admmistratkm  bodgrt.  Also, 
then  wm  be  corresponding  ofEaet  of  $300 
minion  and  $150  mffllon  m  foiict*on  550. 
Ibis  offset  wm  occur  ia  funds  wUeh  an 
above  the  administntkm's  recom- 
mended budget  figures  for  function  550. 

Mr.  President  my  amendment  wffl 
add  additional  funds  to  the  VA  budget 
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In  IMS  for  needed  medical  care  and  es- 
•Mifelal  aenrloes  for  our  NatloD's  30  mU- 
llaa  wttiieiiii  I  bdleve  that  it  Is  Impera- 
tlT*  ttMt  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
care  that  we  provide  our  veterans  Is  the 
hltfMet  poaslble. 

Mr.  Preeident.  the  results  of  the 
•nMOdment  I  am  offering  will  conform 
the  IMS  VA  budget  figures  to  those  fig- 
ures that  the  President  recommended  in 
his  support  of  the  bipartisan  effort,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Oramm-Latta  com- 
promise. In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I.  as  wen  as  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  spoken  in  support  of  this  biparti- 
san budget  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  wiU  act  today  to  increase  func- 
tkm  700.  the  veterans  budget,  to  be  c<m- 
slstent  with  that  which  the  President 
now  recommends. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President  recommends  the  Oramm- 
Latta  compromise,  known  as  the  Reagan 
bipartisan,  so  the  President  has  taken 
a  p^tf^m  in  accord  now  with  the  step 
I  am  taking  at  this  particular  time. 

BCr.  President.  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  The  American  Legltm, 
Veterans  of  Fordgn  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  support  of 
my  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  these  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Recou  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

hm  presidino  officer,  without 
objectloo.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhflrit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  tSx.  President,  if 
there  are  any  questions  about  this  mat- 
ter. I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 
I  do  not  feel  it  Is  a  very  complicated 
matter.  It  Just  adds  $300  mlUlon  for 
budget  authority  and  $150  milUon  for 
budget  outlays,  in  accordance  with  the 
Oramm-Latta  compromise  which  has 
Just  iwssed  the  House  of  R^resentatlves, 
I  understand.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
it  decreases  function  550  by  the  same 
figure. 

So  what  we  are  dcrfng  now  is  in  accord 
with  the  Oramm-Latta  amendment 
irtilch  passed  the  House,  and  which  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  endorsed,  and  I  feel 
that  this  Senate  will  wish  to  adopt. 


Tmm  Asc^BCAjr  Vmeanxm, 
WmihtitgUm,  DjC.,  JTay  7,  l»tl. 
BOa.  SnoM  THOSMom. 
VS.atmmU. 
WmtMmgUm.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sbwato*  THinufoint:  The  Amerlcmn 
Lsgloii  wipporU  your  efforta  to  IneraMe  the 
Fiscal  Tear  IBU  vetermns  budget  when  it  U 
ocneMered  by  the  full  Senate.  We  urge  eddl- 
tloiial  funding  for  Tlt^  programs  and  eaaen- 
tlel  eeiTlues  to  our  nation'*  30  mllUon  vet- 
enua.  em>eclaUy  tboee  serrlces  providing 
medical  care  throughout  VA'e  hoq>ltal 
•yetem. 

Tlie  American  Legion  aupported  the  bl- 
parWeen  bodget  propoeal  In  the  House  of 
BepreeentaU»ee.  recognising  that  proposal'* 
natovatlon  of  deqwrately  needed  fund*  for 
vartona  aetlvltlee  In  the  area  of  veteran* 
aflStts.  W;  therefore,  endorae  your  afTorte  to 
gala  approval  of  dmllar  budget  total*  in  the 


SIneerely, 

ittcHMML  J.  Koeumc. 
WeMoiMi  Commander. 
Tk«  Amtriemn  uigUm. 


VwtwmAm  or  FUanoir  W*aa. 
Wa$hinfton,  D.C.  Jfey  7.  IMJ. 
Hon.  Stbom  Trvsmoms, 
PrniieiU  Pro  Tempora,  VJ.  Senatt.  Waah- 
iMffton,  D.C. 
DSAB   Mb.   PaaaiuawT :    On   behalf  of  the 
more  than  1.9  mlUlon  men  and  women  of  the 
Veteran*   of   Foreign   War*   of   the   United 
Stataa,  pleaae  be  advlaed  that  you  have  my 
full  rapport  In  your  propoeed  amendment 
to  S.  Con.  Re*.  19  to  reetore  SSOO  million  In 
budget  authority  and  SIBO  million  In  outlay* 
to  the  Veteran*  AdmlnUtratlon  budget  for 
the  flecal  year  1963. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  rapport*  the  Beagan  Bipartisan 
Budget  Beaolutlon  which  would  eatabllah 
a  Veterans  Administration  budget  of  $34  Ji 
billion  In  budget  authority  and  $34.06  bU- 
llon  In  outlays.  Your  propoeed  amendment 
would  support  this  same  level  of  funding. 
With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

AaiHua  FkLLWocx. 
Commander-in-Chief. 

DlSAaLXD  AMBSICAJt  VSTBUKS. 

JTay  7,  Itil. 

Hon.    STBOM   TWDBMOIfO. 

Senate    Veterans'  Afain  Committee,  Wath- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dbab  SxNATo*  I'H'DBifoifi):  I  havs  Just  been 
informed  of  your  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  S.  Con.  Res.  19.  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1983.  which  would  add  $300  mUUon  in 
Budget  Authority  and  $160  million  In  Budget 
Outlays  for  Function  700,  VA  benefits  and 
services. 

Senator  Thurmond,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  the  strong  support  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  for  your 
amendment. 

Adoption  of  your  amendment  would 
greatly  enhance  the  VA's  slimt^  »r  mi  1 1  Its 
program  obligations  duittlg  Fiscal  Year 
1983 — especially  In  the  health  care  area — 
and  would  place  the  Senate  Function  700 
figure  "on  line"  with  that  contained  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  which  is  endorsed  and 
supported  by  President  Reagan  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — the  so-caUed  Oramm/ 
liMta  Bipartisan  Substitute. 

Again.  Senator  Thurmond,  you  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  your  amendment.  We  deeply 
appreciate  your  endeavors  to  secure  ade- 
quate funding  for  VA  benefits  and  services. 
Sincerely, 

Stan  Pbalzb, 
National  Commander. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafki)  .  The  Senator  frmn  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENKH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct  with  reference  to  the 
effect  on  this  budget  of  his  amendment. 
The  effect  is.  in  terms  of  the  targets  that 
we  set.  that  it  zeroes  itself  out  to  the  ex- 
act extent  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor adds  to  the  veterans  fimction.  He 
takes  money  out  of  a  function  which  we 
might  call  health.  That  function  was  in- 
creased in  the  committee  deliberations  by 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  he  is 
subtracting:  in  other  words,  the  increase 
is  about  twice  the  size  in  the  health  func- 
tion of  the  reduction  that  is  lielng  made 
in  that  function  in  order  to  add  to  the 
veterans  function  as  suggested  by  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

That  means  that  the  target  in  health 
is  higher  than  the  President's.  It  wi 
hi^er  by  almost  half  a  billi<ni  dollars 


as    w 


budget  authority  when  we  came  to  the 
floor  as  a  result  of  committee  add-ons  but 
the  veterans  number  will  be  returned  by 
an  add-on  to  the  number  found  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  bill  which  was  negotiated 
with  the  support  of  the  President,  and 
passed  by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  2S3  to 
176. 

But  with  regard  to  this  amendment, 
the  net  effect  is  zero  on  the  budget.  We 
add  to  the  veterans,  subtract  from  a 
function  that  we  had  added  to  in  com- 
mittee in  excess  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation, so  I  leave  it  to  the  Senate 
to  decide. 

From  my  standpoint  I  am  going  to 
support  it  because  I  do  believe  that,  once 
the  President  committed  to  the  House 
on  the  veterans  function,  it  is  inevitable 
here  in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  will  sup- 
port it,  and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  calling  it  to  our  attention 
and  for  offering  the  amendment  here  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  CcHnmittee,  for  supporting 
this  amendment.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
fair  amendment  and  It  is  a  Just  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  has  approved  it.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  approves  it, 
and  we  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
approve  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Now,  Mr.  President- 
let  me  just  say  I  have  asked  the  staff  to 
alert  the  Senators  so  they  will  know 
what  is  going  on. 

We  had  many,  many  votes  on  Increases 
for  the  veterans  function  during  the  rec- 
onciliation debate. 

But  now  you  find  a  very,  very  clever 
approach  to  increase  veterans  fimdlng. 
The  budget  resolution  contains  the  ex- 
act figure  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  voted  for 
no  less  than  four  times  during  recon- 
ciliation. He  described  it  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  votes  in  his  career,  so  it 
was  certainly  a  position  c<Hisciously 
taken,  and  he  found  that  to  be  the  case 
four  times.  What  do  we  find  here  now? 
An  attempt  to  make  amends.  I  take  it. 
for  those  votes. 

We  are  now  taking  funding  that  had 
been  worked  out  over  the  many,  many 
hours  of  deliberate  ccmsideration  in  the 
Budget  Committee  for  health  care,  for 
nurses  training,  and  for  health  services 
and  shifting  it  to  the  veterans  fimction. 
I  am  a  little  dismayed  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  instead  of  supporting  his  own 
resolution,  is  moving  around  to  support 
this  amendment. 

There  was  scnne  $400  million  added  to 
the  budget  resolution  for  community 
health,  for  rural  health,  for  mental 
health,  for  preventive  health,  for  edu- 
cation and  nurses  training,  and  for 
health  research. 

I  hope  that  those  Senators  who  are 
particularly  hiterested  in  these  pro- 
grams and  those  who  are  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  would  have  a  little  time 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  tell  us  exactly 
what  occurred  because  I  can  only  speak 
from  memory  here. 
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For  one  thing,  health  research  has 
proven  a  magniflcent  investment.  We 
just  had  an  article  over  the  weekend 
with  respect  to  a  cancer  cure  devdoped 
over  many,  many  years,  and  the  numer- 
ous advances  that  we  have  made  in  that 
area.  But  we  had  to  try  our  dead  level 
best  to  Impress  upon  David  Stockman, 
the  divinity  student,  that  what  he  was 
recommending  for  health  research  was 
not  spending  cuts  but  spending  increases. 
Because  when  you  cut  down  on  these 
particular  research  programs,  monen- 
tarily  they  might  look  on  a  budget  page 
like  a  saving,  but  within  a  year  or  two 
you  actually  are  going  to  Increase  other 
health  care  costs. 

So  rather  than  being  a  budget  saving. 
they  amount  In  reality  to  a  spending 

increase.  j.  .._ 

Nurses  training:  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  fought  for  years  for  Increases  In 
nurses  training  because  we  have  ap- 
peared before  the  same  groups,  and  we 
have  tried  to  increase  those  amounts. 

With  respect  to  community  and  rural 
health,  there  is  not  any  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive programs  for  delivering  care  to  the 
medically  underserved.  This  need  is  not 
being  filled  by  any  other  entity  and  most 
likely  will  not  be  filled  unless  these  pro- 
grams are  continued. 

I  have  seen  it  haM)en.  In  my  home- 
town you  actually  had  on  the  west  side 
of  town  all  the  doctors  and  the  medical 
university  complex.  But  on  the  east  side 
of  town  you  had  the  ghetto  and  no  medi- 
cal services.  You  literally  had  within 
that  part  of  the  city  no  health  care 
whatever  until  we  put  In  what  we  called 
Dr.  Polder's  Center,  which  was  named 
after  Dr.  Franklin  Pedder.  who  helped, 
along  with  other  university  physicians, 
to  institute  that  community  health  care 

S/BTVXCC- 

But  we  all  know  lu  this  context,  how 
under  the  original  leadership  of  Joe 
English,  Dr.  Tom  Bryan,  and  many 
others  in  OEO,  medical  professionals 
went  into  the  rural  South  and  found 
conditions  such  as  kwashiorkor  and 
marasmus  malnutrition.  And  if  you  look 
In  the  medical  dictionary  it  will  tell  you 
that  in  North  America  these  diseases  of 
starvation  are  not  known.  Yet  they  were 
found  in  Beaufort  and  in  Jaq^er  Coun- 
ties. And  that  is  why  we  put  these  medi- 
cal centers  out  there  and  we  finally  got 
the  necessary  medical  help. 

When  we  started  with  this,  ttiere  was 
not  a  county  health  officer  that  thought 
a  thing  of  the  idea.  Yet  you  could  not 
get  many  of  these  rural  people  In  a  hos- 
pital. You  could  start  at  the  Oeorgia  line, 
up  through  Jasper  County  and  Beaufort 
County  and  they  all  would  come  up  to 
deliver  the  baby  at  Roper  Hosirital  in 
Jasper  County.  They  would  then  go  back 
and  stay  with  an  uncle  and  that  is  the 
way  they  got  any  health  care.  Now  rural 
health  centers  are  in  that  area  and  they 
are  working.  It  is  a  very  significant  im- 
provement 

The  last  administration  even  came  and 
kicked  off  their  campaign  right  in  the 
comprehensive  health  centers  at  Beau- 
fort and  Jasper  Counties  in  order  to  be 


Identified  with  the  success  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

To  hear  them  talk  you  would  think 
they  invented  community  health  centers 
and  that  they  got  them  going  and  that 
they  got  the  health  care  for  the  needy. 
With  respect  to  NIH  tm  research,  all 
we  did  was  preserve  funding  so  it  could 
continue  Its  present  research.  There 
would  be  no  expansion.  There  would  even 
be  some  diminution,  due  to  infiation. 

But  we  know,  on  the  defense  side,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas,  the 
great  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  knows  how  inflation  eats  in- 
to the  defense  budget. 

Well,  a  major  infiation  factor,  as  we 
all  know,  is  in  rising  health  care  costs 
in  America.  And  keeping  the  same 
amount  for  health  research,  given  this 
Inflation,  is  enough  of  a  cut  by  our  Na- 
tional (jovemment  in  health  research. 

I  see  some  others  have  now  come  to 
the  Chamber.  Now,  in  the  area  of  mental 
health,  we  worked  for  years  for  improve- 
ments. But,  now  to  come,  by  sleight  of 
hand,  and  say,  "Oh,  don't  worry  about 
these  health  programs.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  is  going  to  get  the  veterans 
increased  health  care  to  the  tune  of  $300 
million  and  you  still  are  going  to  have 
a  balsuiced  budget." 

This  is  pure  eyewash  and  they  know 
It.  They  are  actually  cutting  all  of  these 
particular  programs.  Yet  it  was  almost 
inch  by  inch,  yard  by  3rard  that  we  in- 
cluded fundiiig  lor  them  during  the 
budget  debates.  And  we  had  a  bipartisan 
approach. 

The  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee — I  do  not 
Imow  where  he  is — ^the  Senatw  from 
Utah,  ought  to  be  here.  He  was  helping 
work  it  out  with  all  the  others.  We  were 
trying  to  still  hold  that  budget.  But  these 
programs  were  considered  basic  and  nec- 
essary. And  now  we  just  cannot  casually 
this  afternoon  come  along,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  so-called  balanced  budget,  and  elim- 
inate them  in  this  fashion.  And  we  all 
know  this  budget  is  far,  far,  far  from 
being  balanced,  particularly  with  rela- 
tion to  this  $300  million  amount.  And  we 
also  must  question  this  add-back  when 
we  had  four  separate  votes  on  this  issue 
unless  you  are  trying  to  make  a  voting 
record  and  to  say,  "Oh,  we  really  got 
you  the  money  now.  We  really  got  you 
money." 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate vrill  pay  attention  to  exactly  what 
Is  going  on  in  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  gladly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frtwi  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  made  a  very 
strong  and  persuasive  and  compelling 
case. 

Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  when 
this  body  acted  on  the  reconciliation 
budget  resolution,  there  were  a  series  of 
votes  at  that  particular  time  to  increase 
the  resources  for  veterans'  health.  And  a 
number  of  us.  Including  myself,  voted  in 
favor  of  that  particular  program.  We 
voted  to  offset  that  Increase  In  resources 


by  the  reduction  In  other  areas.  But  what 
we  were  not  doing  was  trying  to 
strengthen  and  improve  and  hght  for 
better  health  care  for  the  veterans  at  the 
expense  of  other  quality  health  programs 
for  other  Americans. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a 
tragic  amendment,  indeed,  because  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  veteran  in  this  coun- 
try that  would  lilte  to  receive  better 
health  care  if  it  was  going  to  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  Immunization  of  small 
children  and  perhaps  endanger  the 
health  care  of  children  in  our  society. 

I  do  not  know  a  single  veteran  in  this 
country  that  would  want  to  strengthen 
their  health  care  program  and  yet  deny 
funds  for  Important  research  programs 
to  try  and  do  something  in  the  battle 
against  cancer  or  heart  disease  or  many 
of  the  other  diseases  which  afllict  our 
socictv 

I  do  not  know  a  single  veteran  that 
would  like  to  try  and  t>eneflt  from  addi- 
tional funds  for  health  care  and  thereby 
deny  peoide  that  live  in  underserved 
parts  of  this  country,  some  53  million 
Americans,  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
a  doctor  or  going  to  a  clinic. 

And  yet  that  is  effectively  what  this 
amendment  wants  to  do.  What  it  wants 
to  do  is  add  resources  for  the  veterans 
and  yet  cut  back  in  all  of  the  other  areas 
of  preventive  health  care,  health  re- 
search in  NIH  and  also  the  ability  to 
m^^intAin  at  least  some  rural  health 
services  and  services  in  underserved 
areas. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
stnxigly  supported  the  other  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  by  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  to  strengthen 
the  health  care  systems  for  the  veterans. 
would  gladly  support  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina's  amendment  If  It  was 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  health  of  the 
children  of  this  country,  of  those  that 
live  in  rural  areas,  of  those  that  will 
benefit  from  the  kind  of  outstanding  re- 
search that  we  have  seen  accomplished 
through  NIH,  and  those  that  are  being 
served  in  the  urban  and  rural  commimi- 
ties  of  this  country  with  those  clinics 
which  in  many  instances  make  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 
Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
3aelds  time? 

Itx.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

In  this  instance.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  to  Senate  Con- 
current  Resolution  19  offered  by  my  very 
d'stinguished  colleague  and  the  perstm  I 
refer  to  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  CJtMnmlt- 
tee  stoply  as  "Mr.  Veteran."  It  is  offered 
by  him  and  let  the  record  show  that  it 
has  been  cosponsored  by  me. 

This  amendment,  of  course,  would 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  1982 
Veterans'  Administration  budget  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  President  by  some 
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$300  jnOUcii  In  budget  authority  and  by 
1150  mOUan  In  outlays.  It  would  ac- 
^««wnpn«ti  thia  by  reallocating  these 
amounts  out  of  functhm  550,  the  health 
function,  and  adding  them  Into  functioD 
700,  the  veterans'  function. 

X  think  It  Is  Important  to  emphasise. 
iCr.  President,  that  this  amendment  is  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  admlnls- 
tratton's  present  recommendations  con- 
cerning ttte  budget  for  both  of  these 
functions.  The  reductions  from  function 
550  will  stm  leave  that  function  with  a 
budget  greater  thsm  was  recommended 
by  the  President,  and  the  corresponding 
Increase  in  function  700  will  raise  it  to 
precisely  the  level  set  forth  in  the  admin- 
istration-backed proposal  Just  adopted 
by  the  House. 

Let  me  Just  say,  liCr.  President,  in  c<»- 
dusion,  that  this  has  been  a  rather 
bc^sterous  and  exuberant  time  for  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  take  over  that  rather  awesome 
task  In  the  beginning  of  my  third  year 
here  In  this  Chamber. 

On  March  13,  Just  a  day  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  Budget  Act  called  for  us  to  act, 
I  was  presented  with  the  administratian's 
budget  pnqxieals. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  properly  address 
the  requests  of  the  veterans  organlza- 
tloDs  of  America.  I  did  not  have  time  to 
schedule  hearings.  I  certainly  did  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  propensity  to  go 
asainst  the  Pn»)»<dent  of  the  Url*ed 
States,  whom  I  helped  to  idace  in  that 
positlan. 

So  It  is  a  pleasant  experience  for  me 
today.  I  have  held  myself  open  to  the 
suggestions,  to  the  requirements,  to  the 
need  to  do  something  to  modestlv  in- 
crease that  function  if  at  all  possiUe. 

I  conunend  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Oommlttee  and  their  inlUatlve  in  de- 
veloping the  so-called  Oramm-Latta 
comintMnlae. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
able  to  endorse  this  amendment  and  co- 
sponsor  it.  This  modification  will  mod- 
esUy  increase  VA  funding  levels,  as  I 
say  without  hindering  the  President's 
plan  for  the  economic  recovery  of  this 
Nation,  which  is  our  most  pressing  mis- 
sion at  this  time. 

The  funds  which  win  be  restored 
through  this  amendment  will  oermit  us 
even  at  this  time  of  necessary  flscnl  ai»i- 
terlty  to  continue,  and  I  emnhasize  the 
word  "continue.-  to  provide  quality  medi- 
cal care  and  other  essential  services  for 
the  30  minion  veterans  of  this  Nation. 
We  owe  them  much,  and  we  have  al- 
ways met  that  obligation.  We  do  so  again 
In  this  Instance. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  Join  the  admints- 
tration  and  Senator  Ttwntotn  to  pro- 
viding this  extra  measure  of  reco«mitlon 
of  this  Nation's  resoonslblUty  to  its  vet- 
erans. Thank  yog  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yWdsttoe? 

Mt.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PREBIDING  CWFICER.  Tlje  clerk 
wfllcantheron. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
theroO. 


Mr.  HCXXINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caJl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  in  astonishment  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  amendment  tills  after- 
noon and  I  have  dilBculty  following  the 
rationale  that  is  being  presented  here. 
We  went  through  a  whole  series  of  votes 
in  connection  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. We  were  assured  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  amounts 
provided  were  sufficient.  Now  what  is 
proposed  at  the  last  hour  is  to  take  $300 
million  out  of  the  health  function,  out  of 
functions  that  nave  been  aptly  described 
here  on  the  floor,  the  immunization  pro- 
grams, preventive  care,  nursing  training, 
rural  health,  mental  health.  NTH.  and 
addlnc  $300  million  to  a  budget  already 
in  the  area  of  $23  billion. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Sncpsoif,  would  give  me  a  little 
enlightenment  on  this  situation.  My 
specific  question  is,  what  has  changed 
since  the  assurance  the  chairman  gave 
us  on  the  floor  less  than  3  wcelcs  ago? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  One  of  the  things 
which  has  changed  has  been  the  recom- 
mendaticm  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  "Riat  has  a  rather  signiflcant  in- 
fluence on  my  thinking.  There  was  never 
any  attempt  to  breach  the  figures. 
There  was  simply  a  reallocation  and  that 
is  what  this  amendment  does.  The 
amendment  would  not  have  been  pre- 
sented if  the  so-called  Oramm-Latta 
provision  had  failed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Oramm-Latta  provi- 
sion did  succeed  Just  moments  ago  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  ^lien  it  did 
the  admin'stration  supported  modifica- 
tions in  the  1982  budget  totals  for  the 
veterans'  fimct'on. 

It  is  Senator  TmruioirD's  amendment 
which  reconciles  the  Senate  resolution 
with  the  Oramm-Latte  substitute,  add- 
ing in  the  veterans'  function  and  reduc- 
ing the  health  function.  These  modi- 
fications are  totally  in  accord  with  the 
President's  recommendations  to  achieve 
economic  recovery.  We  have  not  come 
down  below  the  President's  recommen- 
dations in  the  health  function.  We  are 
not  lower  than  that  by  adopting  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  emphasize  that. 

Those  are  the  explanations.  I  am  sure 
that  the  principal  sponsor.  Senator 
THinufOND,  may  have  some  further  com- 
mentary. I  have  given  the  specifics  as  to 
where  the  adjustment  Is  being  made.  As 
to  the  reasons  for  it,  I  think  I  liave  tried 
to  explain. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  that  expIanati(Hi.  but  speaking 
as  one  Senator  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
be  led  around  by  the  no«s  by  Oramm- 
Latta  or  what  takes  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  That  is  flite.  if  they 
want  to  do  that.  As  we  aU  know,  the 
President  supported  that  budget  because 
he  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  Demo- 


cratic House.  Ttiat  Is  no  secret.  He  made 
his  changes  in  order  to  conform  with  the 
best  he  could  get.  Namely,  he  could  get 
the  Jones  budget.  The  Jones  budget  was 
in  imminent  pro^>ect  of  passing,  so  the 
President  chose  to  line  up  with  Oramm- 
Latta. 

That  Is  fine,  but  it  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  change.  We  have  gone  through  a 
whole  series  of  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  Uttle  shift- 
ing of  ground  here  and  I  find  It  disturb- 
ing. I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  are 
there  a  series  of  other  Gramm-Latta 
changes  that  wUl  be  presented?  If  not. 
why  not? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BIr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  such  changes.  This  Is  the  only  one 
I  am  familiar  with.  I  became  familiar 
with  it  exactly  yesterday.  I  visited  with 
the  leadership,  with  the  various  persons 
involved,  and  with  the  sponsor.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  other  so-caUed 
Oramm-Latta  conditions,  substitutes, 
aberrations,  and  so  on. 

liCr.  CHAFEE.  Well.  Mr.  President,  I 
quote  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  what  he  said  on  this  sub- 
ject on  March  26  on  this  floor: 

We  restoTMl  all  tb«  funds  ttutt  were  nee- 
easftry  to  assure  that  VA  could  maintain  the 
present  level  of  stafllng  for  health  care.  We 
did  that.  We  kept  the  commitment.  Not  one 
essential  bene^t — ^I  urge  the  Senators'  atten- 
tion to  this  fact — ^not  one  easentlal  benefit, 
not  one  pension,  and  espedaUy  not  health 
care  for  veterans,  was  cut  back  In  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  President,  what  bothers  me  Is. 
one,  the  procedure  we  are  going  through. 
We  took  a  whole  series  of  very  painful 
votes.  As  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Candlna  pointed  out. 
those  were  difficult  votes,  and  we  made 
them.  Who  wants  to  stand  on  this  floor 
now  and  not  give  the  veterans  whatever 
is  asked?  That  Is  not  the  most  pcqmlar 
thing. 

At  the  same  time,  we  did  it.  We  had 
assurance  that  what  we  did  was  right. 
Not  one  single  benefit,  especially  not 
health  care  for  veterans,  was  cut  back, 
the  Senator  said.  Now  there  is  a  change; 
we  are  starting  through  a  new  process. 
But  where  are  we  getting  it  from?  We 
are  getting  it  from  the  health  care  lot 
other  p^>le. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  wrong. 
No  one  can  say  the  health  of  United 
States  dtlaens  of  the  lower  economic 
brackets  is  wen  taken  care  of  in  this 
country.  We  are  aU  concerned  about  it. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  proceed  by 
taking  $300  minion  from  this  function — 
look  at  the  list  of  what  It  Is:  community 
and  rural  health.  In  my  State,  why 
should  I  be  arguing  for  rural  health? 
We  do  not  have  many  rural  areas.  But 
we  do  have  one  community  rural  health 
center  that  does  a  magnificent  Job.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  cut. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  figures  here, 
but  I  would  be  Interested  in  somebody 
telling  me  what  the  cut  was  in  the  health 
programs  fnnn  what  it  was  originally 
anticipated  to  what  we  end  uo  with  in 
this  budget.  I  would  venture  that  there 
were  very  substantial  cuts  in  the  health 
budget  that  was  brought  forth  on  this 
fioor. 


Now.  Ur.  President.  X  supported  the 
Presldoit  In  vote  after  vote  on  these 
tough  votes.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  start 
around  this  track  again  at  this  time.  So. 
Mr.  President,  for  a  procedural  reason 
and  also  for  the  way  it  is  being  done,  the 
cuts  that  are  being  made,  where  the 
money  is  oomlng  from,  particularly  when 
we  had  the  assurance.  Just  last  month, 
or  in  late  March,  that  everything  was 
fine,  I  see  no  reason  for  changing  and  I 
hope  that  this  amendment  wlU  be  de- 
feated. 

I  tb^^nfc  the  dlstlngutT*'*«<  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
fM*  a  questton? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  figure  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  asked  for.  I  think  he 
brings  it  right  to  the  tmt. 

Mr.  KEMNEDT.  I  can  give  the  per- 
coitages  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  if  he  would  like  the  percentages. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Under  this  budget, 
there  would  be  an  8-percent  reductUm 
from  current  services  for  community 
health  centers,  mental  health  and  ive- 
ventlon.  If  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  successful, 
there  wlU  be  a  32-percent  reductloo  from 
curroit  services  in  mental  health  care 
programs  community  health  and  pre- 
vention. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  that 
information.  What  is  troubling  me  here 
is  that  we  are  taking  $300  mlUlon  from 
a  relatively  smaU  account  where,  per- 
centagewise. It  Is  very  substantial,  and 
adding  it  to  a  budget  of — I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  distinguished  Ssiator  from 
Wyoming  could  teU  me  what  the  total 
budget  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is.  It  is  something  in  the  area  of  $23  bil- 
lion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  SDO^SON.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may. 
I  shall  respond  to  that  and  also  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to 
Iceep  a  perspective  on  where  we  are. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  budget 
f^  is  $23.6  billion.  It  was  originally  proposed 
by  President  Carter  to  Increase  that  by 
$2.1  biUlon.  The  newly-elected  President 
of  the  United  States  reduced  that  income 
by  $800  mlUlon.  stm  leaving  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  a  budget  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion above  the  anticipated  budget  for 
1981. 

The  health  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982 
is  estimated  to  be  $83  billion.  In  the 
Budget  Committee  the  health  functkm 
was  increased  $434  million  above  the 
President's  rectHnmendations  tot  budget 
authority  and  $214  mlUlon  above  outlays. 
Senator  TmnucoND  is  simply  reducing 
this  increase  so  that,  when  we  have 
finished  this  exercise  that  seems  to  be 
indicated  to  be  so  painful,  there  wlU  stlU 
be  an  increase  in  the  President's  func- 
tion 550  proposals  of  $134  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $64  mllUon  In 
outlays. 

I  know  the  intensity  with  whi(A  Sena- 
tor Chars  has  pursued  tfaJs  issue.  I  sat 
and  voted  against  a  package  of  his 
amendments  which  wero  thoughtful, 
considerate,  and  submitted  with  total 


sincerity.  So  I  know  of  that  anguish.  I 
also  know  the  type  of  anguish  that  I 
have  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  dealing  with 
a  budget  that  is  the  fourth  largest 
budget  In  the  Federal  Government — ^I 
am  fully  aware  of  that— and  also  being 
guided  by  the  modified  recommendations 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  at  this  time,  and  for  strictly  eco- 
nomic reasons.  I  choose  to  f  oUow. 

"Dierefore  with  the  tdiange  In  the 
President's  recommendations  and  asso- 
ciated OMB  projections,  when  we  are 
thnu^  with  this,  we  shan  stlU  have  a 
health  budget  which  Is  $134  mUlicm 
above  the  President's  1982  budget  au- 
thority recommendatkms  and  $64  mil- 
Uoix  above  his  outlays  recommendation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  I  think  we  are  starting 
down  a  very  slippery  slope  this  after- 
noon. We  adopted  that  reconciliation 
measure.  We  went  through,  I  believe  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  teU  me. 
34  votes.  And  thoe  are  not  many  pe<4>le 
in  this  Chamber  who  want  to  go  through 
that  again.  They  were  difficult  votes. 
Now  we  are  reopening  it. 

Certainly,  there  are  appealing  areas 
that  this  money  could  go  to.  But  if  we 
start  trimming  our  sails  to  the  Gramm- 
Latta  bin  or  what  the  President  said 
latdy.  I  think  we  are  in  for  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  trouble  that,  certainly,  I  do 
not  want  to  go  through  again.  So,  Mr. 
President,  again,  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
not  (mly  on  the  merits  but  also  for  pro- 
cedure and  precedent  reasons,  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas^ 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  year  I  was  in  the  TJS.  Senate,  our 
deceased  beloved  coUeague,  Hubert 
Humidirey,  was  seated  right  here,  in 
front  of  where  I  stand.  He  made  a  speech 
on  ni^onal  health  Insurance.  He  said 
that  we  ought  to  quit  referring  to  it  as 
national  health  Insurance:  we  ought  to 
refer  to  It  as  national  sick  insurance,  be- 
cause it  does  not  do  anything  for  you 
as  long  as  you  are  in  good  health.  It  is 
only  when  you  are  down  and  sick  that  it 
makes  any  difference. 

Then  he  recited  some  statistics  about 
how  successful  HMO's  are  in  Minne- 
i4;x>Us,  because  their  incentive  is  to  keep 
people  out  of  hospitals  and  keep  them 
healthy. 

He  cited  a  very  dramatic  statistic, 
that  the  Ford  Mot<H-  Co.  had  dem- 
onstrated with  preventive  health  pro- 
grams; by  makhig  tiieir  employees  go 
throm^  a  semiannual  physical  checkup 
and  carrying  their  own  insurance  on 
those  emidoyees,  tiiey  saved  themselves 
tens  of  minions  of  dollars  a  year  by  keep- 
ing their  people  in  good  health. 

When  it  comes  to  cost-effectiveness, 
we  are  attacking  here  the  most  cost- 
effective  program  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment finances.  I  defy  anybody  in 
this  body  to  come  up  with  one  dollar  the 
united  States  spoids  where  it  gets  a 
greater  return  on  its  investment  than  it 
does  in  preventive  health. 

Three  weeks  ago,  we  debated  these  is- 
sues on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  voted 


then  to  restcve  funds  to  tfae  VeteimnC 
AdministraUon  for  health  care.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  It  again  today.  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  what  is  easily  the  most  oost- 
euocuve  program  ine  \3B.  Oovemment 
covers. 

I  would  have  thought,  as  I  stood  here 
3  weeks  ago  pleading  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  restore  $6  mlllioo — 
$6  minion.  0/lOOOths  of  1  percent  cft 
HHS'  budget— lor  the  childhood  immu- 
nisation program.  I  would  havfe  thought 
that  everybody  on  that  skle  of  the  aisle 
would  have  been  .clamoring  to  undo  the 
vote  they  cast  that  day.  Only  two  Sen- 
ators, the  tUKtingiriahari  Senator  from 
norida  (Mrs.  Hawkxhs)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mx. 
Mathiis)  voted  to  restore  $6  million  to 
the  childhood  immtmlzation  program. 

I  felt  comfortable  then  that  the  people 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  were  simply  say- 
ing that  day  that  it  was  not  the  time  or 
the  place  to  restore  those  funds,  and  that 
aU  SenatOTB  would  want  at  some  time  In 
the  future  to  get  their  names  off  the  "no" 
vote  they  cast  that  day.  But  today,  af- 
ter the  Budget  Committee  has  restored 
these  preventive  health  funds  and  given 
everybody  a  chance  to  be  uniform, 
unanimous,  in  voting  for  these  childhood 
immunization  programs  as  w^  as  these 
other  preventive  health  programs.  I 
thought  everybody  would  be  clamoring 
to  carry  out  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion. 

Now,  an  of  a  sudden,  we  have  an 
amendment  to  take  these  funds  away 
again  and  put  us  right  back  to  square  1. 

I  come  from  a  rural  State.  There  are 
counties  in  my  State  which,  if  you  take 
these  funds  away.  wiU  have  no  primary 
health  care — at  least,  sizable  segments 
of  some  of  the  counties.  I  do  not  want 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  my 
State  that  does  not  have  primary  bealtti 
care.  But  there  are  sizable  areas  within 
many  of  my  counties  that  depend  on 
these  rural  health  care  clinics  for  their 
primary  health  care.  It  Is  the  only  way 
they  know  to  get  into  the  health  system. 

The  first  year  I  was  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas. I  commissioned  a  poU  on  health 
care  in  my  State,  and  we  found  that  50 
percent  of  the  people  did  not  even  know 
how  to  get  into  this  svstem.  Fifty-five 
PCTcent  of  the  people  said  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  an  emer- 
gency— If  they  broke  a  leg  or  If  their 
mother  was  having  a  heart  attack. 

These  rural  health  care  pro«ntuns  have 
l>een  essential  in  helping  people  get  Into 
the  health  care  delivery  system  idiere 
they  had  no  other  alternatives.  If  you 
vote  for  this  program,  you  are  sending 
th?  people  in  niral  Arkansas  back  to 
square  1  in  health  care. 

The  people  in  the  rural  areas  In  my 
State,  numy  of  whom  never  knew  vrtiat 
to  do  before,  have  been  provided  with  a 
24-hour  telephone  number  if  an.vthlng 
hiu>pens  to  them.  What  a  comfort  that  is 
to  the  elderly,  to  know  that  thev  can  at 
least  caU  a  number  and  somebody  is 
going  to  answer  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  practiced  law. 
I  was  often  involved  in  domestic  rHations 
cases  in  whidi  one  of  the  parties  had 
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.„,  aart  of  mental  problem.  lAmy 
tlmM,  the  Judge  had  no  place  to  nltr 
^hfw>  for  treatment.  The  wife  or  the  hus- 
band would  be  sent  back  Into  the  home, 
with  absolutely  no  chance  for  health  as- 
alstance  and  some  counseling,  and  of 
course,  that  meant  that  family  relations 
deteriorated  even  further. 

Getting  back  to  immuniattion.  Ux. 
President,  I  want  to  put  some  facts  and 
statistics  in  the  Ricokb  that  I  failed  to 
put  In  3  weeks  ago.  In  1978,  when  Joe 
Calif ano  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  we  started  a  measles 


eradication  program.  If  you  want  to 
know  why  we  started  it,  it  was  because 
in  1977  we  had  57,000  cases  of  measles  in 
this  country. 

We  embarked  on  that  program,  which 
Just  cost  pennies,  by  the  way  we  count 
money  in  the  Senate;  and  last  year,  1980. 
we  had  (mly  13.430  cases— a  400-percent 
cut.  At  this  same  period  in  1980,  we  had 
had  5.407  cases  of  measles:  and  so  far 
this  year,  we  have  had  only  942 — another 
400-percent  cut.  These  figures  are  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing,  but  they  show  that 
every  one  of  these  diseases  can  be  elimi- 


nated. Just  as  typhoid  and  cholera  were 
eliminated.  But  it  cannot  be  done  if  we 
take  money  and  go  backward.  The  polio 
eradication  program  alone  returns  $90  to 
the  United  States  for  every  dollar  we 
invest  in  it. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
chart  prepared  for  me  on  the  incidence 
of  childhood  diseases  from  1975  to  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 
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600     17      10 

31 1 

2 

122 1 

352    12      4 

40  2  2 
S3     3      2 

745    60  61 
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81  7  7 
1    23  3( 

535  19  7 

21 2 

63  2  3 

16  S  3 

18  4  2 
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84    204  11  E2 

63  22  13 

Ut  16  8 

8  4  2 
700  13  1Q 
179  9  3 
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14 S 

41  3     3 

3 

1      8 

85  12     22 
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24     2 

46  4     10 
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9  1  1 
91  U  16 
22  10  II 
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3 1 
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7 

6 

2 
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2 
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5 
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2 
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9 
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2 
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17 

16 

25 
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3 
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SUMMMV  OF  MORBIDITY  DUE  TO  SELECTED  VACaHE-PREVENTABU  DISEASES,"  REPORTED  CASES  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APR.  25.  1981-WEEK  NO.  If    fontlnurt 


(ratacta) 


Tnit  WMfc 


Manpt 


Aim 


S-rr 


CumiiMiM 


ThitwMk 


5-yr. 


Cumulative 


This 


1981       1880      MM       1981       1980       1981       1980      mean       1981       1980       1981       1980 


5-yr- 


CumuMive 


1981       1980       1961 


DHHS  re-Ion  IX..,. I         48 

Arizoa* 12 

CalHoniU S         36 

Hawa»l""iriIIIIIII~IIII~IIIIIIII~II~I"I~II 

Tnitt  Territow"~~~"~IIIIIIII"~IIII~IIIIII" 

DHHS  refle*  X i 

AlaskT. 

Idaho 

Orofon ... „_ 

WaaMaitoii i 


120  174        313          13          18          44  203 

7           2          55           4 2  10 

108  162        247            8          18          42  187 

0  13  „ 

0 3 1 :.: 

3           9           2           1 0  5 

2 3 1 

SB            1         120            1            3          17  60 

•  ——. S . 

3J 5  1 

t 2  IS 

a             1         116            1             3           10  44 


409            7          10          23  202 

9            1            3            1  10 

396           5            7          17  171 

3  1 

-3    -r~-__..L  ? 

1  — 1  4 

74            5            7          20  140 

1            1 4 

10 5  4 

28            1            1            5  39 

35            3           6          10  93 


173 

II 
144 


ISO 

l: 

41 


57 

"sT 


31 

3 

28 


24 

"*r 

1 

22 


II 
1 

"i 

9 


« Note:  Summarized  from  the  morbidity  mi  mertriHy  tweUy  reportt.  5-yr  maea  compMad  for  waeklO,  1976-80.  (except  trust  territory,  bepn  reportiaf  1978). 

SUMMARY  OF  MORBIDITY  DUE  TO  SELECTED  VACCINE.J»R£VENTABLE  DISEASES.i  REPORTED  CASES  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APR.  25,  Wl-WEEK  NO.  16 


Diphtheria 


Tetanus 


Polio  idal 


This  week 


Peiie  penlytic. 


Cumulative 


This  week 


Cumulative 


This 


Cumulative 


CumuMive 


Area. 


1981       1980       1981       1980     Meea      1981       1980       1981       1980      Mean 


1981 


1980   1981   1980   Maaa 


1981 


United  States  (mipt  tarritories) 3 

United  Statos  and  territories 3 

DHHS  roftoa  l.._ 


80 
80  . 


13 

13 

1 

1 


13 
16 


15 

20 


2 

2 

• 

0 


Mwsachussttt.  .  .  .  _  . 

Nmv  Hampshtrt 

Rhod*  Island 

Vtniioirt..,. ....... 

DHHSrettonll 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Puerto  Rleo 

New  York  CHy 

Virfin  Islands 

DHHS  rethM  III 

Delaware 

District  ofCoitmbia.. 

Maryland 

Penninvaaia.. ..... 

Vir»inb 

WastVirrinia 

DHHS  rofton  IV 


2  ... 


Ftofida. 
Georfia. 


'i'l::::::::"":::: 


Kcntaicky .. 

Mississippi 

North  CaroNaa.. 

South  CaratinaL. 

Tenneaaee 

DHHSrecioiiV 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan.. ...__ 

Minnesota...... 

Ohio 

Wisconsin...... 

DHHSreitonVI 

Arkansas _. 


New  Mexico... 

Oklahoma 

Texas _ 

DHHS  rethM  VII... 


I  .. 

0  .. 

'6"II 


2 

T'.'"".'.'. 


I 


5 

0 

'i"."'.'.'.'. 
0 

0 

1 


1 

"o'lIIII" 
's'"'.'".'. 
'i".'.'.'.'.'.'. 


1 ... 


2  _ 
I  .. 


Kansas 


Nebraska 

DHHl  ration  VIM 

Colorado 


North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Utah. 


1 

"i"""!"! 


"3"""""III"IIII 

2 


1 .. 


"6'""""""I""""IIII 


Wyoniiic. ..... 

DHHS  retton  IX.... 

Arizona 

Cal»ornto 

Guam 


4  4 

1 

3  4 


Nevada 

Trust  territory. 
DHHS  reflon  X 


Idaho 

Oraron 

Washiniton.... 


27 
1 


I  Summarized  from  the  morbidity  and  mortality  weekly  lapaits.  3-yr  maaa  computed  from  weeks  1  to  16, 1978-80  (esept  trust  tenitory,  beiaa  reportint  l97B)u 
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Ux.  BOMEKRB.  Mr.  PreBfctent,  I 
ttMHKht  «•  were  nippoMd  to  be  on  an 
.eonomy  Wck  to  this  country.  I  thou^ 
weiiNiire  ■mmnefitl  to  be  chempkntog 
ttaoee  prasrmias  tiiat  were  the  mosl  cosi- 
«ffecttv»-4Mi  the  moet  expensive,  but 
the  OOM  ttwt  returned  the  moet  to  us— 
the  OOH  that  would  save  us  the  moet 
nvffMqr  to  the  king  run.  If  we  turn  our 
iM^g^i^  on  some  Ol  these  procrams.  we  ere 
gotoc  to  be  eddtoc  UUkms  end  bUllons 
or  doUers  to  the  cost  of  health  care,  to 
the  long  run.  not  Just  to  the  people  of  the 
UtiHed  States  but  also  to  the  U.S.  Qov- 
enunent.  The  Oovemment  is  picking  up 
the  tab  for  about  4S  peroat  of  the  health 
care  to  this  country. 

I  beg  my  colleagues  not  to  turn  their 
backs  on  health  care.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Caroltoa  wishes  to  offer  his 
amendment  separately.  I  will  vote  for  It. 
I  voted  for  it  3  weeks  ago,  and  I  will 
vote  for  it  agato.  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  these  preventive  health  care  vsm- 


Ifr.  DOlfKNId.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

ICr.  ANIXtKWS.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  colleagues  about  this 

In  the  Budget  Committee  ddiberatlon. 
we  looked  very  thoroughly  at  the  scope 
of  Federal  funding.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment, sunoorted  tagr  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  restored  funding  to  several 
categoriee. 

One  of  the  categories  that  we  resttned 
tovolved  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  research  against  dread  diseases. 
What  helpe  our  veterans  m<ne  than  ftod- 
taig  better  ways  of  combating  heart  dis- 
ease, stroke,  arthritis,  kidney  int>blem«. 
and  the  rest?  This  is  an  tovestment  to 
the  future,  an  tovestment  to  savtog  lives 
down  the  Itoe,  an  tovestment  to  saving 
the  Oovemment  billions  oi  dollars  ex- 
pended to  health  care  that  will  not  have 
to  be  expended  if  research  and  develop- 
ment can  turn  the  comer  to  some  of 
these  dread  diseases  that  affect  our  vet- 
erans as  much  as  any  other  segment  of 
our  population. 

Another  part  of  the  fundtog  I  put  to 
this  amendment  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee goes  to  rural  health  care  centers.  The 
veterans  of  America  are  scattered 
througlwut  this  great  Nation  to  numer- 
ous rural  areas.  Among  the  problems 
they  face  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  get  to 
the  health  care  center  they  need.  This 
type  of  fundtog  is  an  tovestment  in  sav- 
tog money  down  the  Itoe.  monev  that 
would  have  to  be  soent  to  centralized 
veterans  hospitals  if  that  care  was  not 
avaOaUe  dose  to  where  the  veteran  and 
his  famfly  live. 

Tite  third  part  of  the  funding  we  re- 
stored to  the  Budget  Committee  action 
that  our  colleague  seeks  to  strike  is 
funding  for  nurses'  tratotog.  We  talk  a 
great  deal  about  tratotoR  as  an  tovtst- 
ment  to  the  future  of  this  country.  No- 
where have  I  seen  statistics  that  show 
there  Is  an  overbund<«nce  of  nurses  In 
this  Nation.  Nowh«>re  have  we  found  an 
Incentive  program  to  educate  adequately 
the  young  people  who  are  wllltog  to 
serve  this  country  and  its  peoole:  this 
country's  veterans  can  be  better  served 


by  kfti't^g  this  type  of  capitation  grant 
going. 

I  do  not  yield  to  anyone  to  my  sup- 
port of  veterans  programs.  I  am  proud 
to  rapresent  a  State  that  has  the  highest 
percentage  of  its  veterans  enrolled  to 
veterans  organizations  because  they  are 
proud  they  served  and  they  want  to  con- 
ttoue  to  serve  their  country,  their  com- 
munity, and  their  State. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment, 
proposed  as  it  is,  to  support  veterans, 
but  striking  $450  million  from  research 
toto  finding  ways  to  combat  these  dread 
diseases,  striking  money  from  rural 
health  care  centers,  and  striking  money 
fOT  nurses  training  to  give  us  the  tsrpe 
of  nursing  care  that  our  veterans  as  a 
group  need  as  much  as  any  segment  to 
our  society  I  think  is  not  the  proper  way 
to  go  at  solving  the  funding  needs  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Iliere  is  no  group  that  needs  an  to- 
vestment to  better  health  care  more  than 
our  veterans  group.  There  is  no  group 
really  that  needs  this  type  of  tovestment 
more  than  the  group  that  we  call  the 
American  family.  The  money  that  they 
are  seeking  to  take  out  to  this  amend- 
ment Is  what  should  concern  all  of  us 
because  that  money  was  directed  at  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  and  the  future 
of  all  of  us  as  Americans.  That  is  really 
what  the  veterans  stood  for,  that  is  what 
veterans  still  stand  for,  and  that  is  why 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause it  is  totally  counterproductive.  It 
is  taktog  the  m<mey  from  the  wrong 
source. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  knows  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  him,  because  he  has 
a  genutoe  concern  for  the  areas  to  which 
he  has  just  alluded,  but  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment Senator  Tfctnaiom  iae  what  he 
is  trytog  to  do. 

We  can  talk  about  what  happened  a 
couple  weelcs  ago  or  a  month  ago,  but 
today  we  tiave  to  face  Just  a  very  simple 
reality.  Yes;  we  fought  very  hard  here 
to  the  Chamber  to  protect  a  veterans 
target  number  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee had  produced  to  reconciliation.  Yes; 
it  was  a  very  tight  number,  and  it  rep- 
resented a  very  tight  budget  on  a  very 
exemplary  health  delivery  system  that 
helped  everyone. 

The  veterans  health  delivery  system 
does  not  only  help  veterans.  We  are  talk- 
tog  about  preventive  medictoe.  We  are 
talktog  about  senior  citizens.  There  prob- 
ably is  not  a  health  institution  to  the 
United  States  that  does  more  for  that 
group  of  people  than  the  veterans  health 
system.  There  are  three  Noliel  winners 
to  medictoe  out  of  the  veterans  health 
system  and  all  Idnds  of  InnovatiCHis  to 
research,  most  of  which  affect  either 
senior  citizens  at  large  or  affect  some 
very  difficult  medical  problem. 

No;  I  am  not  one  who  knows  the  de- 
tails of  the  veterans'  budget  like  those 
who  handle  it  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, but  I  do  know  that  for  whatever 
reastm  from  the  time  we  voted  to  this 
Chamber  until  this  date,  the  President 
had  his  budget  people  look  at  that  vet- 


erans' health  function.  They  have  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  being  extrunely  re- 
strictive to  some  areas.  As  a  result,  the 
Senate  ftods  Itself  today  to  the  very 
practical  situatloi,  and  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  to  the  Chair  from 
Rhode  Island  that  he  sensed  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  that  we  have  here  today 
and  a  process  that  is  very  difBeult. 

But  the  reality  is  that  SnoK  TBxm- 
xoHD  has  offoed  an  amendment  to  add 
$150  million  to  outlays  and  he  has  also 
gone  liack  up  throu^  this  budget  and 
tried  to  find  $150  million  to  outlay  sav- 
ings. I  can  assure  you  that,  if  he  had  not 
done  that,  if  not  this  evening  then  at 
least  tomorrow  mcMntog,  we  would  have 
voted  to  $150  million  or  $200  million  ad- 
ditional money  for  the  veterans  Isased  on 
the  pranlse  I  have  Just  described. 

He  championed  the  President's  budget 
to  the  Chamber  to  heading  the  veterans' 
health  function  down.  He  and  his  co- 
sponsors  know  the  practical  situatkm  I 
Just  described. 

He  went  back  with  us  and  looked 
through  to  see  if  he  could  find  some  place 
to  effect  the  ktod  of  savtogs  that  were 
needed  to  make  that  veterans'  fimctlon 
what  it  most  siu-ely  will  be.  whether  it  is 
through  his  amendment  or  a  free-stand- 
tog  amendment,  to  add  $150  million  or 
$200  million  because  that  will  be  the 
reality.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  going  to 
resist  this  effort  if  it  simply  adds  $150 
million  to  outlays  with  no  correqxmdlng 
reducticHis. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  talk  about  preventive 
medicine,  measles  shots,  and  the  other 
things  he  is  talking  about. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  what  the  Budget 
Committee  function  is.  The  health  func- 
tion tias  $83.6  billion  to  budget  authority 
to  it  and  $73.4  b'lllon  to  outlay  estimates 
in  it.  Not  $5  billim.  not  $50  billion  but 
$73.4  billion;  everythtog  from  payments 
for  health  care  to  all  the  programs  we 
have  been  talktog  about.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  someone  identifies  program- 
matic reductions.  We  do  not  have  any 
authority  to  tell  those  committees  what 
to  cut. 

What  it  is  is  a  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
cut  to  the  outlay  estimate  for  this  func- 
tion. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  assume,  and  I 
assume  my  good  friend  from  North  Da- 
kota does  in  good  faith,  if  he  wishes  to 
assume  it  is  gotog  to  come  out  of  NIH, 
let  him  assume  that.  If  he  wishes  to  as- 
siune  it  is  goto?  to  come  out  of  tho^e 
fantastic  programs  that  he  has  described 
here  that  will  help  veterans  as  well  as 
other  people,  let  him  assume  that. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  by 
the  time  we  are  through  here  and  the 
time  we  go  to  conference,  we  will  be 
very,  very  close  to.  if  not  absolutely  high- 
er than,  what  the  President  estimated 
the  health  function  to  be.  We  will  be  very 
close,  even  with  this  $150  million  cut 
that  is  gotog  to  be  transferred  to  veter- 
ans health  from  the  health  preventive 
or  basic  health  programs,  rural  health 
clinics,  and  health  payment  programs 
that  are  to  this  fimction. 

There  is  not  any  miraculous  way  to 
solve  this  problem. 
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X  think  I  have  stated  It  as  cleaily  as 
one  can.  I  have  no  message  from  the 
President.  There  Is  not  anyone  around 
who  has  one.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  supports 
each  and  every  number  to  the  Oramm- 
Latta  bill.  We  do  not  know  that.  He  sup- 
ported that  thrust  which  Is  very  dose 
to  his,  and,  as  the  good  Senator  from 
Rhode  Idand  Indicated,  it  Is  fine  for  the 
President  to  support  that.  But  we  do 
know  that  when  the  President  and  his 
budget  people  negotiate  with  House 
Budget  Committee  members  and  those 
supporting  that  resolutkm  to  the  other 
Chamber  and  say,  "OK,  we  will  take  an- 
other $150  million  to  veterans,"  we  are 
maktog  the  resolution  even  tighter  to 
other  areas. 

The  political  reaUty  is  that  that  turns 
up  to  this  Chamber  as  having  the  un- 
equivocal support  of  the  President  and 
whether  It  is  to  this  amendment,  or  to- 
morrow to  a  freestanding  amendment, 
we  will  add  that  money. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  the  prudent 
way  to  do  it  is  to  hold  the  budget  target 
Itoe  as  far  as  the  totals.  Let  us  negotiate 
to  conference.  I  absolutely  know  that  no 
me  can  predict  that  any  of  these  spedflc 
programs  are  gotog  to  be  curtailed  Iqr 
this. 

I  urge  that,  If  we  are  going  to  add  to 
the  veterans  function,  we  do  It  to  a  man- 
ner that  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  hold 
the  health  functiMi  and  the  veterans 
health  function  somewhat  along  the  lines 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
recommended. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  my 
friend  yl«ld? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  am  pleased  to  yldd. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Let  me  answer  very  briefly  one  of  the 
potots  he  made.  He  asked  why  I  assumed 
this  was  coming  from  nurses  training, 
rural  health  centers,  and  NIH.  I  am  as- 
suming that  because  it  was  my  mark  to 
the  Budget  Committee  that  tocreased 
these  f  undtogs  specifically  tat  these  three 
categrales.  That  approach  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  it  is  at  that  mark 
that  this  amendment  is  directed. 

I  also  grant,  and  my  o^eague  said 
very  persuasively,  that  this  is  only  1^  or 
2  percent  of  health  care  funding  to  this 
country.  That  is  right.  It  Is  also  only  1^ 
or  2  percent  of  Veterans'  Admtolstratl<» 
expenditures. 

I  am  fully  supportive  <rf  the  iHt)grams 
for  veterans.  The  need  to  this  Nation  is 
great  for  veterans  care.  However,  the  ob- 
Jecticm  I  have  to  this  amendment  is  that 
the  Senator  is  counterbalancing  veterans 
care  to  a  unique  degree  when  he  takes  It 
out  of  the  nurses  tndntog.  the  health 
care  centers,  and  the  research  against 
dread  diseases  that  is  designed  to  help 
our  veterans  most. 

I  appreciate  my  good  friend's  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMianci.  I  also  want  to  say  this, 
Mr.  President:  When  we  finish  our  dol- 
lar-roundtog  the  net  effect  of  this  on 
Senator  Andrews'  add-on  to  committee, 
the  net  effect  of  his  amendment,  was  to 
add  $200  miUKm  to  outlays  for  the  year 
1M2. 


When  we  are  finished.  If  the  Tluir- 
mond  amendment  passes,  there  will  be 
$100  minion  of  the  Andrews  amendment 
still  there.  The  net  effect  of  the  cut  and 
rounding  will  be  that  $100  million  of  the 
$200  mllUon  he  added  will  still  be  there. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  the 
same  on  budget  authority.  It  Is  a  $300 
mlUlon  cut,  but  I  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  remarks  I  made  a  while  ago  on 
this  function.  The  programs  that  are 
being  eqiMused  are  marvelous  programs, 
and  quoting  Hubert  Humphrey  on  pre- 
ventive medicine  versus  those  who  are 
sick  is  a  wonderful  discussion  to  have 
here  today,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  amendment  represents  a 
$100  mUllon  outlay  change  out  of  a  func- 
tion that  Is  $73.4  billion  to  outlay  esti- 
mates. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  for 
anyone  to  say  that  means  community 
health  Is  going  to  be  cut  38  percent  or 
dread  disease  research  is  gotog  to  be  cut 
52  percent.  I  Just  do  not  think  that  is  a 
fair  argument.  Someone  can  say  they 
do  not  want  this  to  happen,  and  they  can 
make  their  potot.  But  they  cannot  only 
make  It  here,  they  can  malu  it  later  to 
the  appropriations  process,  and  to  au- 
thorizing committees  as  well. 

So,  I  hope  that,  if  we  are  going  to 
add  to  the  veterans  functicm,  we  do  it  to 
this  manner.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  &Ir.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  makes  some 
very,  very  dangerous  arguments  for  a 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
I  say  that  advisedly.  He  argues,  "IxxA 
at  these  large  figures:  there  are  no 
lines."  But  to  the  next  breath  he  says. 
"Hold  the  Itoe."  Now,  where  are  we? 

TTie  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  aU 
of  us  working  to  the  field,  we  all  know 
they  are  very,  very  meaningful  figures. 

When  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Managonent  and  Budget  comes  up  and 
says  for  example.  "Do  away  with  nurses 
training,  there  is  cmly  $100  million  to 
there,"  he  is  actually  tndng  to  do  away 
with  nurses  training  and  education.  And 
similarly,  he  is  trying  to  do  away  with 
oommtmlty  health  services  and  to  do 
away  with  rural  health  services.  When 
you  ask  him.  he  says.  "Oh.  no.  we  are  not 
d<rtng  away  with  them;  we  are  transfer- 
ring them  back  to  the  States.  When  we 
lock,  at  the  whole  health  budget,  which 
is  $74  billion,  this  is  Just  a  little  amount, 
so  it  is  really  not  going  to  matter  much." 

If  he  really  wants  to  help  out  the  vet- 
erans health  programs,  and  these  health 
services  programs,  then  he  should  Just 
increase  his  deficit  from  $44J  billlcm— 
which  is  a  false  deficit— to  $44.9  biUlai. 
using  the  argument  of  the  Soiator  from 
New  Mexico.  What  is  the  matter  with 
that?  We  can  have  rural  health,  com- 
munity health.  You  could  then  satisfy 
all  of  those  toterested  to  health  care,  and 
the  veterans.  Because  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  this  is  not  about  rural  health, 
this  is  not  about  commimity  health,  or 
about  veterans  health.  Tills  is  about  po- 
Utlcal  health. 


We  know  lAuX  has  happened.  It  to 
political  health  to  certato  parttos  aroqad 
here.  TbaX  \m  the  ocdy  thing  that  hag 
changed.  They  want  to  get  on  reootd. 
having  already  voted  four  times  for  the 
r-T-xt.pt  fundtog  and  saying  it  is  mora 
than  adequate,  and  now  show  they  really 
are  for  veterans.  Iliey  are  going  to  get 
another  little  record  out  on  this  too.  Tot 
whcKn?  Not  for  the  veterans,  not  for  rural 
health,  not  for  community  health,  but 
for  their  political  health.  That  Is  what 
is  going  on.  It  Is  a  sham. 

We  oui^  to  get  to  moving  here,  and 
let  us  not  give  any  sanctity  that  that  Is 
holding  a  balanced  budget.  I  say.  yes.  It 
would  be  better  to  put  the  $150  mllUan  to 
and  increase  the  veterans,  and  I  win  vote 
for  it.  But  do  not  give  us  this  thing  about 
how  this  amendment  hdps  a  haJaneed 
budget.  It  is  already  $44J  taffllon  to  the 
red  under  your  estimation  now.  Make  tt 
$44.9  blUlon  to  1982,  and  who  knows 
vrtiat  to  1083.  Everybody  has  been  wrong 
from  year  to  year,  so  why  worry  about 
the  thing?  Just  go  ahead  and  put  the 
money  to.  That  is  better  than  cutting 
either  the  vetomns  or  rural  health  or 
community  health. 

This  is  a  terrible  way  to  do  bostoess 
down  here  on  the  fioor  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  really  get  any  kind  of  <nitrfpitn^ 
to  this  budget  nrooesB. 

But  if  we  are  vAds  to  go  ahead  and 
help  the  veterans,  and  If  we  are  gotng 
to  tiy  to  maintato  these  health  pragrams. 
let  us  do  K  correctly.  Because  the  admto- 
istraticm  is  telltog  us  every  time  we  torn 
aroitrd,  we  are  gotog  to  cut  tUs.  dtani- 
nate  that  or  eliminate  this.  And  we  have 
gotten  tilie  message  very,  very  cleaiiy  on 
many  very,  very  meaningfnl  programs. 
But  if  it  is  as  casual  and  meantogless 
a  matto-  to  cut  budgets  and  shift  money, 
as  you  say,  you  would  not  have  Senators 
coming  back  here  at  this  laite  hour  to  de- 
bate It. 
I  h(we  this  amendment  win  fafl. 
TiM  PRESIDINO  amCER  (Mr. 
Asmnw) .  Hie  Senator  from  Sooth  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Ur.  President,  Sen- 
ator CBn.B8  of  norlda  has  given  me  a 
statement  to  plaoe  to  the  Rxcou,  and  I 
would  Uke  to  read  tt  to  the  Senate: 
SrAincBrr  or  SmAToa  LAwroar  Chiuh 
2Cr.  Presldait,  I  «m  pleMed  to  be  a  otMpon- 
•or  of  this  ameiMlinent  to  reatore  eSOO  mllUnn 
to  the  Budget  Bea(dtiUan  for  Veteruts'  medi- 
cal care.  This  •mendznent  doeely  mtrlteetlie 
•meodment  I  offered  when  «•  rnfumweit  ttte 
ReooDcUiatkHi  bUl.  Thoae  funds  would  re- 
store the  euts  prapoeed  by  tbe  Keetdent  far 
etalBng.  equipment,  and  other  operstlng  ex- 
penses of  V.A.  boapKals  and  cllnlos. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  enthoslastle  snp- 
popter  of  the  <iMnpalgn  to  light  Ififlstinn  by 
cutting  ezoeaslTe  federal  spending  and  mov- 
ing tointfd  a  balanced  federal  budget.  I  ha** 
made  the  reduction  of  federal  spending  my 
top  priortty  here  In  the  Senate.  I  voted  tat 
the  full  paclrage  of  cuts  In  the  BeeoneUlatkm 
bill,  and  T  voted  to  report  this  Budget  Beeo- 
lution.  wtalch  contains  bilUans  more  In  eats, 
fSTorably  from  the  Budget  Oommlttee.  I  aup- 
port  the  President  in  his  program  to  torn 
•round  the  economy  by  enacting  major 
spending  and  tax  cuM  In  1961  and  1982. 

But  I  do  not  bdleve  that  the  Amerlean 
people  wmnt  to  see  us  cut  bsA  on  thoae 
irtM  cannot  tend  for  themselvea— disabled 
veterans,  low  inoome  eldarly  or  hungry  ehU- 
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whU*  »  iwkjortty  w»nt  eutl»eks  to  mort 
— ^«H<»>»  pracmB*>  *  ^^lU  two-thlrda  iVP"** 
oSv^B  i««mu  pnfWB*^  llUa  dmutte 
MMort  absm  ttet  tb*  pubUe  elMrty  ne- 
obumb  tbftt  tlM  BAtton  sliould  provld*  eom- 
nypf  *««"  to  tbOM  pMpl*  wbo  !»▼•  of  tboir 
UTW  «Bd  bodlM  to  Its  autvom. 

Mr.  Praddnt.  iMdlesi  «*•  »t  VA  hojpi- 
taH  and  eUnlea  la  on*  of  ttao  most  baalc  of  aU 
irtoraiM  MTVloas.  VA  oMdlcal  fMsUltlM  opw- 
■«•  at  rolstl^vlT  low  ooat.  but  tboy  an  atiu 
subjoct  to  tta*  MUM  eoata  of  toflatton  aa  au 
otbv  avnoaa.  Wa  moat  p^  adaquata  tml- 
arlw  to  attract  oompatant  docton  and 
nunaa.  Tboy  must  pay  blgbar  fuel  coata.  And 
wa  man  opand  aamoaa  to  maat  the  demand 
of  gieatsr  numbera  of  veterana  raacbtog  n- 
ttraBaBt  ags. 

Tba  naiUlinf  original  budget  propcaal 
would  ha«a  cot  about  6.000  etaS  from  direct 
iMdlflal  oar*.  It  would  have  required  a  m»]or 
ndaetlaa  to  outpatient  ellnlc  visits.  Another 
cut  that  particularly  disturbed  me  was  a  re- 
duction to  community  nursing  home  care 
and  the  hoslptal  based  home  care  program. 
ICy  pcerlous  amendment  would  have  re- 
gtored  tttoaa  cuts:  this  amendment  will  also 
do  ao.  I  was  disappointed  that  the  last  time 
aioond  my  amandment  failed  by  a  narrow 
vote.  I  am  iMpttui  that  thla  time  the 
ammdaMnt  will  pass.  Veterans  medical  care 
Buat  remato  a  tt^  priority  In  the  federal 
budget. 

Mr.  PrcBident.  that  la  the  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
who  is  supfiorting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
amendnMDt,  I  am  informed  by  knowl- 
edgeable people  here,  will  reduce  the 
health  budget  f\mcti<»  550,  by  only  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  What  is  the  health 
budget  of  this  Nation?  I  believe  it  is  $83.6 
bUlion.  I  repeat  that.  $83.6  blllian,  and 
my  amendment  only  reduces  that  by 
two-tenths  of  1  percent. 

I  believe  the  veterans  of  this  country 
are  entitled  to  have  this  fund  restored 
to  the  VA  budget.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  original  budget  proposal  by  the 
administratlan  went  a  little  bit  too  lar 
in  its  reductions,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  President  Reagan,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, has  agreed  to  the  veterans 
provlsiOD  in  the  Oramm-Latta  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  turn  the  vet- 
erans down  if  you  want  to.  Tou  can  call 
this  politics  if  you  want  to.  call  it  any- 
thing you  want,  but  these  are  the  men 
who  wore  the  uniform  and  saved  this 
country.  You  would  not  have  a  country 
If  It  were  not  for  the  veterans  who  sac- 
rlfloed  their  Uves.  AU  I  am  asking  is  Just 
to  put  In  the  amount  here  that  Gramm- 
Latta  put  in  the  House.  And  that  budget 
figure  has  already  passed  that  body,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
endorsed  It.  That  is  all  I  am  asking. 

I  must  repeat  that  the  health  budget 
Is  $73,400,000,000  and  I  believe  it  can 
staiid  a  cut  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent, 
emwclally  when  the  additional  funds  go 
to  our  Nation's  veterans. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  the  veterans 
boqdtals  have  carried  on  research  pro- 
grams. Tliey  have  carried  on  programs 
for  the  elderly  cltlaens  and  what  they 
have  done  has  helped  all  of  the  people 
of  this  NatlflD.  There  Is  no  facet  of  our 
Oovemment  that  has  helped  the  general 


population  more  than  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  their  research  programs.  It  is 
felt  that  this  is  reasonable. 

The  American  Legloo  sent  a  letter  that 
I  put  in  the  Rbcou)  endorsing  this  course 
of  action.  Tlie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  sent  a  letter  endorsing  this  course 
of  action.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  sent  a  letter  endorsing  this 
course  of  action. 

So,  whatever  you  do  here  for  these 
veterans  will  help  all  the  population.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINaS.  Ur.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, this  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and 
many  of  the  Others,  were  the  ones  pro- 
posing increases  for  veterans  health  care. 
We  did  not  criticize.  It  was  the  others 
who  criticised  the  amount  for  the  vet- 
erans health. 

What  we  are  saying  is  tliat.  yes.  we  are 
ready,  willing,  able,  and  prepared  to  vote 
those  added  amounts  and  vote  them  for 
veterans  now.  What  we  resist  and  what 
we  oppose  is  the  fact  that  they  are  cut- 
ting the  needed  health  programs  that 
veterans  and  all  Americans,  particularly 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged,  partici- 
pate in. 

I  can  name  the  rural  health  centers, 
and  even  a  veteran  In  a  particular  area 
that  cannot  come  from  Beaufort-Jasper 
up  to  the  Charleston  Veterans  Hospital. 
I  know  he  is  down  there,  because  he  is 
calling  my  office  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
him  in.  I  have  five  offices  back  home 
helping  the  veterans  get  into  veterans 
hospitals.  But  the  health  care  programs 
we  are  talking  about  here — nursing  care, 
community  health,  rural  health — are  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  and  participated 
In  by  veterans  and  all  Americans  alike. 
So  we  are  not  trying  to  cut  the  veterans. 
It  was  us  on  this  side  who  were  trying 
to  Increase  veterans  funding  Just  a 
month  ago.  We  still  are  ready  to  do  so. 
as  they  can  see,  and  prepared  to  present 
an  amendment  for  the  increase.  So  let 
us  get  that  record  absolutely  straight. 
It  is  strange  that  they  cone  along  and 
all  of  a  sudden  they  were  going  to  pre- 
sent an  increase  for  veterans  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  cut  out 
these  particular  health  services  pro- 
grams. And  this  is  all  in  the  spirit  of 
what  they  call  a  balanced  budget,  but 
which  they  project  themselves  to  have 
$44.8  billion  in  deficits  for  next  year. 
That  is  the  difference  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, Senator  Dommci,  made  some  refer- 
ence about  the  total  amount  of  the  mon- 
eys that  were  Included  in  this  particular 
budget  on  health  care.  And  then  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 
THXjMUom,  also  made  some  references 
about  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  in 
this  budget  for  health  care  and  pointed 
out  that  there  was  only  going  to  be  a 


very,  very  small  percentage  of  the  mon- 
eys that  would  be  affected  by  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  most 
of  the  programs  that  are  in  this  budget 
on  health  care  are  entitlement  programs 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  touched  and  refuses  to  touch  and 
wisely  will  not  touch,  such  as  the  entitle- 
ment programs  imder  the  medicare.  But 
he  has  been  extremely  siieciflc  in  the 
areas  in  which  he  would  touch  and  he 
would  cut  back.  Those  are  in'  the  immu- 
nization programs.  A  S2-percent  reduc- 
tion over  current  services,  very  precise, 
very  exact;  the  primary  care  programs 
cut  back  25  percent:  community  health 
programs  that  reach  out  to  the  under- 
served  areas  of  this  country  cut  by  25 
percent:  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams, cut  25  percent. 

So  this  body  should  be  under  no  illu- 
sion that  we  have  a  big  pot  of  general 
mimey  labeled  "health"  and  all  we  are 
doing  is  taking  a  few  tenths  of  1  percent 
out  of  it,  everyone,  because  that  is  not 
what  this  budget  process  is  about.  And 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  un- 
derstands and  the  other  Senators  who 
have  been  involved  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee understand  it. 

The  budget  requests  and  the  reductions 
are  extremely  precise.  The  case  has  been 
made  here  by  the  Soiator  from  Arkansas 
and  by  others  about  what  the  health 
implications  are  going  to  be.  If  Senator 
TmntifoirD's  amendment  is  adopted  there 
is  going  to  be  a  reduction  of  research  in 
the  war  on  cancer,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  and  in  the  other  programs  of 
theNIH. 

Tliere  we  going  to  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  that  will  not  be  Immunized. 
There  are  going  to  be  people  that  live  in 
underserved  parts  of  this  country  that 
will  not  be  able  to  get  primary  care  and 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  get  emer- 
gency care.  Bteke  no  mistake  about  it. 
We  are  not  talking  about  eliminating 
paperwork  and  eliminating  administra- 
tive overhead.  We  are  talking  about  cut- 
ting the  real  heart  out  of  many  of  these 
programs.  And  that  is  something  that 
ought  to  be  understood.  Mr.  President. 

I  think,  those  comments  by  my  two 
friends  and  colleagues  to  the  ccmtrary, 
that  the  record  will  demonstrate  the  sta- 
tistics which  I  have  mentioned  here  this 
afternoon. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ^     ^.  ^ 

Mr.  HOIiLINOS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trxxa  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made  Is 
very  accurate  and  very  valid,  because,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  pointed  out,  the  health  figure 
is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  Important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  substantial  portion  of  that 
Is  medicare.  And  medicare  is  an  entitle- 
ment program  which  the  President  has 
said  he  will  not  change.  So  that  cannot 
be  cut. 

MEDICAID 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  we  made 
severe  cuts  in  the  medicaid  program. 
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We  lowered  the  TwiTiimiwn  of  the 
FMeral  supports.  Many  States  are  going 
to  take  very  drastic  cuts  In  the  amount 
they  receive  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

We  lowered  it  from  a  minimum  of  50 
percent  to  40  percent  We  placed  a  cm> 
on  medicaid.  So  medicaid  Is  not  a  fertile 
field  to  look  for  further  cute. 

When  you  take  both  of  those  out  of  the 
health  total,  what  is  left  is  not  that  big, 
as  has  been  suggested.  So.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  what  is  prcvosed  here  Is  not  a 
good  amendment.  It  will  definitely  hurt 
the  health  functicms  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Pmident,  I  repeat  again  that  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DOMENId  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  prepared  to  yltid  back  any 
time  remaining  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  yield 
back  any  remaining  time? 

Mr.  HOIiLINOS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  remaining  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DibCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recognition. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

UP    AKXirDIIKNT   WO.    74 

(Purpose:  To  tocreaae  the  budget  for  vet- 
erans'programs) 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  su)>stltute  and  ask  for  Its  Immedi- 
ate considerati<m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  DbCom- 
ciNi),  for  himself,  Mr.  OsAMsroir.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Matstjnaca,  proposes  an  unprtoted 
amendment  numbered  74  to  the  nature  at 
a  substitute  for  unprtoted  amendment  No. 
73. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  ctmsent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  Mr.  TBrmicom,  insert  the  fbl- 
lowlng: 

On  page  8,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out  "$83,- 
600.000.000"  and  "$73,400,000,000"  and  Insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "•83.609,990,900''  and  '$73,399,- 
999,900",  respectively. 

On  pa^e  9,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "824,- 
500.000,000"  and  "833,900.000.000"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  ttereof  "834,900,000,000"  and  "834.- 
150.000.000".  reepectlively. 

Mr.  DbC<»«CINI.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
is  a  very  welcome  change  in  the  major- 
ity's previously  unyielding  opposition  to 
any  changes  in  the  President's  disas- 
trous budget  for  veterans'  programs,  the 
Senator's  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough,  and  I  urge  him  to  join  with  me 
In  my  substitute  amendmrait  to  his 
amendment. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  I  would  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
Increase  fiscal  year  1982  levels  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
function  700  by  $100  million  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  The 
basis  tat  my  amendment  is  that  the  as- 
sumptions imderlying  the  Senator's 
amendment  include  a  faulty  assumption 
that  an  extra  $150  million  will  be  re- 
alized by  enhanced  VA  debt  collection 
effcMts. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  has 
stated,  his  amendment  raises  the  func- 
tion 700  level  to  the  same  levels  pro- 
posed in  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute, 
which  the  President  supports. 

In  function  700  that  substitute  is 
Identical  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  I  am  hi^py  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  we  can  get  an  agreement, 
and  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the  man- 
agers, that  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  DbConcihi  with  no 
intervening  votes  on  perfecting  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
thought  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  trying 
to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator, 
that  what  he  was  going  to  offer  would 
be  a  perfecting  amendment  Instead  of 
a  substitute,  which  would  have  that  ef- 
fect. It  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me.  What  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  proposes  would  be  equivalent  to 
that.  No  other  amendments  would  be  m 
order. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  more 
straightforward  to  have  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  block  out  any  series  of 
amendments.  We  could  agree  that  there 
would  be  either  a  tabling  motion  or  a 
vote  on  the  DeConcinl  amendment  as 
the  next  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  an 
understanding  that  there  would  be  no 
vote  on  Intervening  amendment  In  be- 
tween. 

As  to  whether  or  not  we  lock  up  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  be  up  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  minority  leader  or  the  majority 
leader,  nor  would  I  have  objection  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  modify 
my  amendment  so  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  personally  am  concerned,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  it  be  a  perfecting  amendment. 
We  are  willing  aa  this  side  to  agree  that 
there  would  be  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  DaCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I  tjk. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TbB  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DiCONCINL  Mr.  President.  w« 
woe  in  a  discussion  with  the  majority 
leader  on  the  question  of  considering 
changing  the  present  substltiittng 
amendment  to  a  perfecting  amendment. 
I  ask  the  majority  leader  if  he  can  see 
his  way  clear  to  letting  me  proceed  here 
with  my  substitute.  I  should  like  not  to 
dday  the  Senate  for  a  long  period  of 
time  tonight,  or  even  tomorrow,  and. 
hopefully,  get  a  vote  on  this  and  get 
hoptfully,  get  a  vote  on  this  and  get  on 
to  other  things.  I  have  anothw  amend- 
vasaii  I  should  like  to  offer  that  wlU  take 
some  time  also.  Therefore,  I  should  like 
to  proceed  as  the  amendment  rests. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  clar- 
ify for  the  Senate  from  New  Mexico? 
He  wants  to  proceed  with  his  substitute? 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Yes,  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  win  yield.  It  is  my 
undCTstanding  that  that  amendment  Is 
pending  now  and  I  should  like  to  pro- 
ceed with  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  vote  on  that  this  evening? 

BCr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  glad  to  set  a  time  this  eveidng 
to  vote  that  amendment. 

1ST.  DOMENICI.  Could  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  time?  We  have  seen  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  stitdg^  add-on  for 
the  veterans,  as  I  understand,  with  no 
other  function  being  reduced? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOltCENlCI.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Ten  minutes  would 
be  satisfactory  for  this  Senator.  I  do  not 
know  about  other  Senators. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  we  would  not  agree  to  a  10-mlnute 
time  l*mltaUon. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  I  said  10  minutes  on 
this  side.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  may 
be  other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak. 

There  is  1  hour  on  amendments  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  vno.  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  I  am  pleased  to  yldd 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  As  I  understand  It. 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  is  proposing  increases 
the  budget  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion but  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  nurses 
training  funds,  the  NIH  research  func- 
tions, or  the  cfKnmunity  rural  health 
care  centers,  wWch  woe  the  add-ons 
wh'.ch  my  amendment  provided  money 
for  in  the  markup  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DbCONCINL  "Ilie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  Is  absolutely  cwrect. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Then  he  removes  the 
objection  that  so  many  of  us  have  been 
debating;  veterans,  yes.  but  not  to  take 
it  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue,  I  should  like  to  have  the  rec- 
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ord  dMiv  thai  thk  amendnMnt  1>  of- 
t««d  on  bitetf  of  not  only  nurt^  and 
th*  ranklBC  mlnorMy  mwibw  (Mr. 
OiiMiiwllnit  the  other  mlaorltsr  mai- 
bon  on  ttM  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
faixa.  nwatinr  Kwaer  and.  I  am  ad- 
ftWMUnr  Cbsum,  of  norlda.  aleo 
that  they  be  eoeponaore  of  this 
X  Mk  unanimous  consent 
that  thilr  names  be  added  as  eosponsors. 

.  Tim  VBMBnXHQ  omcXR.  Without 
ehleettan.  tt  IB  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OnCXmCIMI.  Mr.  President.  In 
fnnetlan  7M.  that  substitute  U  Identical 
to  the  rermmmmdatlnni  of  the  House 
Budsst  Committee,  and  on  page  IM  of 
that  oommlttee's  report  on  the  flzst  reeo- 
tatlon  for  fiscal  year  1M2.  they  explain 
that  their  recommendation  assumes 
"IIM  mlUlan  in  savlncs  from  the  coUec- 
tton  of  veterans  compensation,  pension. 
and  rendlustment  benefit  orerpaymentB 
^iw^  ontstandtng  loans.** 

That  amount  of  saving  In  the  House 
Budget  Ooaunittee  and  Oramm-Latta 
woposals  Is  over  and  above  the  collec- 
tions that  both  the  Carter  and  the 
Ritegsn  administrations  stnimBd  that 
the  VA  would  be  able  to  collect  In  fiscal 
year  1M3  In  the  debt  coUectlon  effort 
that  It  has  been  planning  for  over  a  year 
now  and  for  which  we  provided  a  great 
Impeius  In  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
M-MS.  enacted  In  October  of  last  year. 
The  Oramm-Latta  and  Thurmond  pro- 
posals  for  veterans'  programs  would,  in 
effect,  charye  the  same  assumption 
against  the  VA  another  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  basis  in  fact 
for  this  assumption  and  I  consUkr  it  to 
be  very  unfair  to  veterans  in  that  such  a 
large  amount  very  simply  will  not  be 
recovered.  Tlius.  veterans  programs  win 
have  to  absorb — through  underfunded 
benefits  and  servlcee — the  amount  by 
which  an  already  bare-bones  VA  budget 
would  thus  be  lacking. 

Because  recoveries  of  the  amount  as- 
nmed  In  Oramm-Latta  and  Thurmond 
win  not  be  achieved.  I  believe  that  claim- 
ing thoee  additional  amounts  as  savings 
Is  nothing  short  of  the  kind  of  budget 
gimmickry  that.  In  my  view,  is  already 
sertonsiy  threatening  the  budget  process. 

Thus,  the  dollar  amounts  in  my 
amendment  before  us  now  exceed  thoee 
In  the  Oramm-Latta  proposal  by  $100 
minion  to  prevent  this  nonsavlngs  from 
being  charged  unfairly  against  our 
raUion's  veterans  m  the  VA  budget 
~  Mr.  President.  $80  mUllon  of  the 
amount  that  Is  atsnmert  in  Oramm- 
lAtta  and  Tburmond  would  not  be  added 
bar  this  amendment.  Thus,  the  VA  stUl 
win  have  a  very  large  order  to  fin.  No 
one  should  mistake  the  situation  and 
thtaik  the  VA  Is  not  being  charged  to  col- 
lect overdue  debts  of  enormous  amounts, 
because  the  record  is  dear  that  that  is 
stin  the  Intent  I  think  that  this  more 
realistic  amount  is  far  more  honest  and 
more  adHevabie.  After  aU.  what  we 
raaOy  want  to  do  here.  I  think,  is  help 
witerani  The  attempt  has  been 
to  do  so  prior  to  this  by  Senator 
■'  offering  the  amendment  I  think 
that,  BOW,  we  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  at  least  bring  It  up  to  the  minimal 
amotnt 

Wa  are  not  going  to  the  fuU  $800  mU- 


Uon  that  was  proposed  in  the  original 
budget,  but  we  are  raising  it  to  the 
necessary  amount  to  meet  the  minimal 
amounts. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Buibicx.  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  be  added  as 
acosponaor. 

The  PRBBIDINO  O^CKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DiC<»fCINL  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  OOMXNICL  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abeence  of  a  quonun. 

T%e  PRKBTDfNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  can  the  ron. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKSR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSinrNO  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  like  to  suggest  a 
possible  unanimous-consent  request  to 
see  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  might  be 
agreeable. 

I  hope  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  the  De- 
Conclnl  amendment  and  then  to  the 
Thurmond  amendment  I  have  discussed 
this  briefly  with  the  Hiattwgiiutwrf  minor- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bin  on  both  sides.  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  DeCon- 
clnl  substitute,  say,  at  7  pjn.,  to  be  f(d- 
lowed  Immediately  by  a  vote  up  or  down 
on  the  Thurmond  amendment. 

Mr.  President  I  expect  that  there  wlU 
be  roUcaU  votes  on  both,  but  that  would 
get  both  of  those  out  (rf  the  way  in  a  fairly 
brief  period  of  time.  There  is  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  and  a  number  of  amend- 
ments yet  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor,  with  microphone 
in  hand,  and  I  yield  to  him  before  I  make 
that  request 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  have  an  alternate  suggestion,  which  I 
have  not  yet  discussed  with  the  majority 
leader. 

Would  the  majority  leader  and  the 
manager  and  others  on  his  side  and  the 
manager  on  our  side  be  agreeable  to  a 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  substitute  by 
Mr.  DiCoivcnn  at  10  minutes  to  7;  that 
that  be  a  15-mlnute  roUcaU  vote;  that 
that  be  foUowed  by  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  TmraicoirD,  as  amended,  If 
amended,  immediately  thereafter;  and 
that  that  be  a  10-minute  roUcaU  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  arrangement.  I  believe 
that  is  a  distinct  Improvement  over  the 
request  I  was  about  to  put 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  may  want  to  get  into 
the  sequence  here.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  repeat  the  request 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  adopt  the  suggestkm  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  wlU  re- 
state the  request  he  outlined. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote 
occur  on  the  DeCondni  substitute  at 
6:50  pjn.;  that  that  vote  be  a  15-mlnute 
vote.  If  a  roUeaU  Is  ordered,  and  I  fully 
expect  that  one  wiU  be:  that  a  vote  oc- 
cur immediately  thereafter  on  the  Thur- 


mond amendment,  as  amended.  If 
amended:  and  that  that  vote,  if  one  a  or- 
dered, and  I  expect  it  win  be  ordered,  be  a 
10-mlnute  roncaU  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object 

The  PRR8TDTNO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield  myself  5  mhi- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  forthright 
proposal :  $400  million  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  veterans  fimcUon  and 
$250  million  in  outlays. 

Plainly  and  simply,  it  does  not  oit 
money  anywhere  etee  in  the  budget.  It 
merely  says  that  now,  tot  some  reason. 
we  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to 
add  $400  million  in  budget  authratty  and 
$250  mlUl<m  in  outlays. 

I  compare  that  with  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (M^.  Tbuucond),  who 
propoeed  add-ons  for  the  vetemu'  fimc- 
tlon  and  found  corresponding  cute  in  an- 
other function  of  Government.  The  net 
effect  of  that  amendment  would  be  a  aero 
add-on  to  the  budget. 

Plainly  and  simply,  the  net  effect  of 
the  DeOondnl  amendment  Is  to  add 
$250  mUUon  in  outlays,  $400  mmion  In 
new  budget  authority. 

I  do  not  believe  we  i^ould  adopt  It. 
We  have  worked  very  hard  to  stay  with- 
in the  limits  and  targets,  and  now  we 
win  break  those  by  the  niunbers  I  have 
Just  stoted. 

I  have  no  Interest  in  ddaying  matters. 
I  believe  we  aU  Imow  the  argimiente  «m 
the  veterans  function.  We  have  heard 
them  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  bdleve 
ttiey  have  changed  in  the  last  hour. 

I  caU  to  the  Senator's  attention  that 
whatever  the  arginnento  were  on  the 
Thurmond  amendment  in  terms  of  the 
add-ons,  there  is  $100  million  more  in 
budget  authority  added  on  here  and  ad- 
ditional mtmeys  added  oa  in  outlays — 
$100  miUlon  there,  also. 

lliose  are  two  main  differences  in  sav- 
ings by  cutting  elsewhere,  an  additional 
$100  minkm  over  the  Thurmond  amend- 
ment in  budget  authtHlty,  for  a  total  of 
$400  mlllian  new,  $250  mlllirai  in  out- 
lays, $100  million  over  the  Thurmond 
amenctanent  fw^50  minion  in  new. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  navs  on  both  amend- 
ments. First,  the  DeOonclnl  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

T%e  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Thurmond  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  BexaXar  that  It  would  take 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  that  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  <xdered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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•mo  pBESOOnMO  OfflCER.  The  dole 
wincaUthe  roU. 

The  assistant  leglslattva  dark  i^o- 
ceeded  to  can  the  roQ. 

Mr.  CRAMSTYW.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fbr 
the  quoum  caU  be  reactaded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFVICER.  Without 
obJectl<m.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANBTOH.  Mr.  Pzesklent  If  «< 
are  gdng  to  be  honest  In  this  budget 
and  fair  to  the  Nation's  veterans,  we 
cannot  pretend  that  the  $100  mUUon  in 
VA  debt  coUectloos  assuned  tai  the 
Tliurmond  amendment  wiU  actually  be 
made.  We  either  must  make  realistic 
suggestions  as  to  where  in  the  VA  budget 
this  $100  mUUon  burden  wlH  be  jdaoed, 
or  we  should  reject  the  assumption  that 
recovery  of  this  amount  can  be  realised. 

•nie  assumption  that  the  coUectlons 
win  be  realised  Is  worse  than  a  fiction. 
It  is  a  very  bad  gamble,  and  the  Nation's 
veterans  would  be  the  losers. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  consldCT  the 
consequences  to  veterans'  programs  If 
the  bad  gamble  Included  in  the  so-caned 
debt  ooUection  assumption  to  the  Tliur- 
mond amendment  is  aUowed  to  remain. 
I  bdleve  that  assumption  should  not  re- 
main, because  it  Is  totally  unrealistic. 

I  also  heUeve  that  we  should  not  be 
taking  funding  from  valuable  health 
so'vlces,  to  which  vetersns  and  aU  other 
cttlxens  are  entitled,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  additions  in  function  700  sug- 
gested in  the  Thurmcmd  amendment. 

I  comiTUment  my  friend  and  coUeague 
from  Aricona  on  his  effective  interven- 
tion in  this  matter  and  his  thoughtful 
proposed  solution.  I  urge  my  cdleagues 
to  give  vetenms  their  due  by  supporting 
the  DeCandnl  amenAnent. 

I  jrleld,  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor,  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Vtr.  RANDCXfH.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  President,  vrtutt  the  Senator  from 
California  is  saying  is  sound  and  rea- 
sonatde.  I  endmse  what  he  has  told  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  endorsed  the 
DeCondni  amendment 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  It  is  a  prtvUege  to 
joto  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

What  he  has  been  saying  about  the 
other  matters,  the  $250  miUlon.  and  so 
forth,  is  certainly  valid.  In  my  opinion. 
The  proposal  deserves  positive  action  by 
the  Senate.  The  vetenms  of  tUs  country 
have  earned  our  sivport 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bionr)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  DeConclnl  amendmwit 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANBTON.  Mr.  President  let  us 
be  very  dear  about  one  important  fact 
and  that  is  the  position  of  veterans'  or- 
ganlaattons— with  re^eet  to  the  two 
very  different  amendmento  that  we  are 
considering. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  in- 
dicated qarUer  that  he  has  the  support 


of  those  organlr-atlons— namdy,  the 
Ameriean  Legion,  the  VFW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
too  many  conversations  are  going  on  in 
the  Chandler.  

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Win  the  Senator  from  California  sus- 
pend? 

The  Senate  wlU  be  to  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  earUer  in- 
dicated that  he  has  the  support  of  those 
organlzaUons,  namely  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  VFW,  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  Specifically,  they  support 
the  Senator's  effort  to  tocrease  the  vet- 
erans' function,  but  they  have  not  said 
that  'ttiey  support  any  reduction  in  func- 
tion 550  health  programs. 

I  think  that  Is  an  important  mint  to 
keep  to  mind  and  I  urge  my  coOeaguee 
not  to  Infer  that  these  fine  organlsattons 
seek  to  cut  funding  for  health  programs 
to  function  550. 

Moreover,  let  me  emphasize  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  have  certainly  not  in- 
dicated that  they  support  the  function 
700  figure  to  the  Thurmond  amendment 
over  the  function  700  figure  to  the  De- 
Conclnl amendment — which  would  pro- 
vide $100  million  more  for  veterans'  ben- 
efite  and  services  in  this  resolution  than 
would  the  Thurmond  proposal. 

If  the  veterans'  organlzaUons  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  their  po- 
sition known,  I  am  very  confident  that 
they  would  be  suinwrting  the  DeConcinl 
approach  which  provides  the  more  real- 
istic and  fair  budget  levd  for  fiscal  year 
1082  for  programs  that  benefit  our  vet- 
erans and  their  d^Tendenite  and  sur- 
vivors. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  potot  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  Reagan  budget  for 
the  VA  that  was  proposed  <hi  March  10 
assumes  that  only  $21.4  million  wlU  be 
conected  to  the  already  ambitious  VA 
dd>t  coUection  effort.  If  OMB  thought 
more  would — or  could — be  conected.  the 
March  Reagan  budget  would  certainly 
have  toduded  that  additional  amount. 

So  clcatrly  this  great  amount  claimed 
to  the  Thurmond  amendment  fw  VA 
debt  coUection  is  pie  to  the  sky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time? 

Mr.  DCmiENICL  Mr.  President  I  yldd 
2  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  let  me 
Just  add  one  further  dimwwrtnn  to  the 
ddiate  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  what  they  are 
requesting. 

What  this  amendment  would  do,  of 
course,  is  breach  the  budget  limit  for 
the  first  time  to  the  entire  reconciliation 
process.  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to 
ke^  to  mtod.  This  is  It. 

I  do  not  think  veterans  want  that  or 
veterans'  organizations  want  that  any 
more  than  the  general  population  of 
America  wanta  that. 

But  let  me  add  this  dimension,  that 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is  now 
consldeiing  14  pieces  of  legislation  an 
ha^ng  to  do  with  cost  savings,  every 


single  one  of  them.  If  they  were  aU 
passed  there  would  be  some  $900  mlllian 
to  savings.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  vehicles  are  there  tor  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  to  take  care  of  any  prob- 
lems that  come  up  with  regard  to  the 
budgrt. 

What  is  being  lost  to  the  discussion  is 
that  It  is  not  the  Budget  Committee  that 
does  the  totemal  budgeting  to  the  au- 
thorizing commibiiee.  It  is  the  authoris- 
ing committee. 

I  can  assure  the  President  and  I  can 
assure  this  body  and  our  leadersldp  and 
the  veterans  of  America  we  have  an  the 
vehicles  we  can  use  wlthto  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  to  come  up  with  ex- 
actly what  the  llmito  are  as  set  by  the 
budget  reconciliation  process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrlddstlme? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary toqulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICTI.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  not  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  we  now  vote  on  the  DeCon- 
cinl amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quest was  objected  to. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DcCONCHNI.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  wish 
to  make  a  imanimous-consent  request 
tor  particular  reasons  that  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  DeConcinl  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
does  not  have  to  If  he  wm  Just  yldd 
back  his  time. 

BCr.  DeCONCHNI.  Mr.  President  I 
yldd  back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I  yldd 
back  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  time 
having  been  yidded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  derk  win  can 
the  ron. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  ron. 

Mr.  OOUynKTER  (when  his  name 
was  caned) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rorida  (Mr.  Chilcs)  .  11  he  were  present 
and  anowed  to  vote  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore  I  wlthhdd  my  vote. 

Mr.  triWENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  lyAiuxo). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  MsxHisa) . 
and  the  Senator  from  ^Hrgtoia  (Mr. 
Washer)  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  lyAnATO)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CTtANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAinroor) .  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mslcrb). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLuucs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DurpoaTB).  Are  there  any  Senators  to 
the  Chamber  who  have  not  been  re- 
corded who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  39. 
nays  52,  as  foUows: 
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80  Hi.  DBCoRcnn's  amendment  (UP 
No.  74)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  Preslde&t,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
yi«««irfm«nt  was  rejected. 

ttx.  BATFTELH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
mothm  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aci«ed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  a  half  an  hour  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  discuss  the  first 
concurrent  resolution.  For  Senators  who 
are  here.  I  have  about  a  minimum  of  a 
SO-minute  speech,  perhaps  an  hour.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  that  will 
take.  I  will  talk  slowly  so  everyone  can 
hear  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  this  res<dution  repre- 
sents the  most  dramatic  change 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  In  the  Senate?  If  we  are  going  to 
have  an  boor's  speech.  I  would  like  to 
hear  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
resohition  represents  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  the  past  25  years  in  Federal 
Government  spending  and  taxing  poli- 
dea. 

This  break  with  the  past,  a  past  that 
has  saddled  us  with  a  persistent  and  de- 
moralizing stagflation,  encompasses 
three  ma  lor  recommendations,  all  con- 
tained in  this  resolution.  First,  the  reso- 
hition recommends  that  Federal  Govern- 


ment spw<«"g  grow  at  a  much  smaller 
rate  than  the  rate  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  decade  of  the  l»70's.  Second, 
the  resolution  proposes  that  defense 
spending  increase  in  order  to  rectify  seri- 
ous and  spreading  shortcomings  in  the 
Nation's  military.  Third,  the  resolution 
allows  sufficient  room  for  the  entire  3- 
year  tax  cut  proposal  of  the  administra- 
tion, if  such  a  cut  is  approved  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
There  would  be  ample  room  for  that  cut 
in  this  resolution. 

Let  me  address  these  three  central  ele- 
ments one  by  one. 

The  committee's  overwhelming  judg- 
ment is  that  Federal  spending  must  be 
curtailed,  dramatically  and  forcefully. 
The  ewe  at  this  resolution  is  the  concil- 
iation instruction,  already  approved  by 
the  full  Senate  as  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  earlier  this  year,  that  will 
reduce  1982  fiscal  year  outlays  by  $36.9 
billion.  Outlay  savings  under  this  recon- 
ciliation proposal  would  grow  to  $47.6 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1983  and  to  $56.9 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  addition  to  the  savings  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee  through  reconcilia- 
tion, the  committee  has  recommended 
cuts  in  other  areas  and  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  requesting  more  than  $90  blllian 
in  further  savings  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984.  In  all,  therefore, 
this  resolution  recommends,  through  rec- 
onciliation and  a  variety  of  other  savings 
in  future  years,  that  Federal  spending  be 
restrained  by  more  than  $230  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  and  1984  be- 
low what  would  be  spent  In  the  absence 
of  its  recommendations.  That  is  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars  m  restraint. 
No  comparable  effort  at  Federal  spend- 
ing control  has  ever  been  proposed  by  any 
congressional  committee  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation. 

By  the  same  token,  I  feel  compelled  to 
tell  the  Senate  today  that  the  dangers 
of  ignoring  the  committee's  recommen- 
datlons  are  profound.  That  $230  billion 
in  savings  during  the  next  3  years  may 
not  be  passed  by  the  Congress.  In  that 
case,  that  $230  billion  will  be  added  to 
the  pnspecUn  deficits  in  those  years, 
further  fuellnc  inflation  and  crippling 
the  ability  ot  our  dtlxens  to  fulfill  their 
dreams  and  the  dreams  of  their  families. 
Of  all  the  itfsumptions  underlying  the 
numbers  contained  in  this  rescdution. 
passage  and  apiMxival  d  the  entire 
reconciliation  Instruction  and  other  sav- 
ings is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  sig- 
nificant assumption. 

Other  spending  restraint  assumptions 
made  by  the  committee  include  passage 
of  a  strong  measure  allowing  a  sys- 
tematic attack  on  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  Senator  Kastxr,  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  has  worked  with 
many  Senators  «i  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  has  devtioped  such  legislation, 
which  I  will  cosponsor.  We  assume  this 
legislation  will  save  $7.2  billion  In  out- 
lays in  1983  and  $7.7  billion  in  1984 
outlays  and  that  these  savings  are  quite 
reasonable  as  assimiptlons  of  future  ac- 
tion. The  House  recommendation  in  this 
area  in  the  original  Jones  mark,  was 
similar  to  our  recommendation. 


A  second  spending  restraint  assump- 
tion is  that  the  Congress  will  give,  at 
least  on  a  temporary  basis  and  perhaps 
permanently,  enhanced  rescission  pow- 
ers to  the  President.  This  Is  an  assump- 
tion we  make  for  the  outyears.  Such  a 
change  in  the  iveeent  Budget  Act  would 
became  espedally  significant  If  the  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  the  entire  recon- 
ciliation instruction  and  spending  sub- 
sequently sostfed  beyond  what  we  have 
urged.  Again,  we  have  been  prudent  and 
assiimwd  only  $8  bllllan  in  savings  at- 
tributable to  such  a  law  change  in  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1084.  and  this  Is  not 
cumulative. 

Finally,  we  have  urged  In  language  in 
the  rep(Mt  accompanying  this  resolution 
that  Congress  involve  Itself  and  the  ad- 
ministration commit  Itself  to  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  to  better  control 
outlays  whm  outlays  threaten  to  rise 
above  levels  set  by  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration.  Contnd  of  outlays 
remains  a  difficult  task,  but  one  central 
to  our  goal  of  redticlng  the  rate  of 
growth  in  Federal  spending. 

A  second  major  policy  assumption  un- 
derlying the  resolution  before  the  Senate 
is  that  defense  spending  will  increase 
during  the  next  3  years.  The  committee 
has  made  ro<Hn  for  the  entire  defense 
policy  improvements  package  pn^oeed 
by  the  administration.  However,  the 
committee  has  also  asked  that  savings 
of  more  than  $2.6  billion  by  fiscal  year 
1984  be  achieved  In  outlays  through  im- 
proved management  efforts  in  national 
defense,  and  that  outlays  that  might 
occur  at  a  higher  rate  than  estimated  by 
the  administration  be  suppressed  so  that 
the  outlay  estimates  in  1982.  1983.  and 
1984  wiU.  indeed,  be  achieved.  To  this 
end.  the  committee  has  received  fmmal 
written  assurance  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Weinberger,  and  David 
Stockman,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  that  the  defense 
outlay  estimates  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  will  be  the  upper 
level  of  spending  in  defense. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  made  room 
tor  the  entire  3-year  tax  cut  package 
proposed  by  the  administration,  if  the 
Congress  chooses  to  accept  that  plan. 
There  is  room  in  the  resolution  for  it.  Un- 
der the  administration  proposal,  tax  cuts 
of  $51.3  billion  in  1982,  $97.1  billion  in 
1983,  and  $144.8  billi<m  In  1984  would 
occur.  That  program  Includes  marginal 
tax  rate  reductions  for  Indlvidals  for  3V^ 
years,  beginning  July  1, 1981,  accelerated 
cost  recovery  depreciation  beginning 
January  1,  1981,  and  certain  Increased 
user  fees  as  proposed  by  the  President 
March  10. 

The  administration  request  on  rev- 
enues would  yield  a  revenue  floor  of 
$650.3  billlm  in  fiscal  year  1982. 1  should 
note  that  smne  estimates  of  higher  rev- 
enues now  exist,  but  the  committee  has 
decided  at  this  time  to  stay  with  the 
early  administration  estimate  in  that 
regard. 

The  room  left  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
revenue  reduction  is  identical  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  its  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  That  committee, 
however,  did  not  make  any  recommenda- 


tions on  the  proper  levd  ot  revenues  In 
flscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

During  debate  aa  the  revenue  floor 
recommendations,  the  committee  con- 
sidered and  rejected  several  proposals  to 
reduce  certain  tax  preference  items. 
However,  the  committer  adopted  lan- 
guage recommending  that  the  "Fhianoe 
Committee  consider  seriously  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  those  tax  prtf er- 
ences  which  are  no  longer  justified;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  revenues  recov- 
ered from  any  such  amendments  (X*  elim- 
inations would  be  matched  by  equal  re- 
ductions in  general  tax  rates." 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  it  la  clear 
and  unequivocal  to  all  parties  Involved 
in  the  committee's  recommendations 
that  the  resolution  we  propose  today  Is 
the  siun  and  substance  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  package.  We  have  ac- 
cepted his  spending  restraint  proposals 
and  even  adopted  more  spending  re- 
straint measures.  We  have  left  room  for 
the  entire  tax  package.  We  have  left 
room  for  the  entire  defense  spending  in- 
crease giving  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers exactly  what  they  asked  for  in  that 
regard.  We  have  accQited  the  concept 
of  regulatory  reform  and  the  concept  of 
stable  monetary  policy,  both  of  which 
underlie  both  the  President's  plan  and 
our  resolution's  recommendations.  And, 
of  the  six  major  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions,  the  ccan- 
mlttee  has  accepted  all  but  one.  Thus, 
what  the  Senate  has  before  it  today  Is 
the  President's  plan,  the  plan  that  he 
endorsed  during  his  April  28  speech  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  I  have  firmly 
established  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate — a  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  economic  recovery  principles 
proposed  by  President  Reagan — let  me 
explain  why  the  committee  has  embraced 
such  a  dramatic  change  in  Fedaal 
spending  and  taxing  policies. 

Since  1950.  the  total  of  Government 
spending—including  all  Federal.  State, 
and  local  outlays — has  grown  by  1.258 
percent.  Government  spending  totaled 
$60.5  billion  hi  1950.  compared  to  $821.6 
billion  hi  1980.  The  bulk  of  this  growth 
has  occurred  during  the  past  15  years. 
Spending,  in  current  dollar  terms, 
roughly  tripled  from  1950  to  1965,  but 
more  than  quadrupled  from  1965  to  1980. 
Worse.  Federal  spending  itself  is  grow- 
ing at  an  increasing  rate. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government's  share  of  this  total  Govern- 
ment spending  is  increasing.  Ptor  exam- 
ple. Federal  grants  now  account  for  more 
than  25  percent  of  State  and  local  budg- 
ets, compared  to  a  15 -percent  share  in 
1965.  In  1980,  Federal  spending  ac- 
counted for  72.3  percent  of  all  Govern- 
ment si>ending  compared  to  only  67  per- 
cent in  1971.  That  1980  share  is  the  high- 
est level  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
Another  way  to  look  at  the  increasing 
instruction  of  Federal  spending  in  our 
economy  is  this:  This  Nation's  gross  na- 
tional product  has  increased  by  a  re- 
markable 7.7-percent  annual  rate  in  the 
past  30  years,  but  Government  spending 
has  increased  even  more — an  average  of 
9.1  percent  of  GNP  every  year. 

In  this  year,  an  example  of  1  percent 
of  GNP  is  somewhere  between  $35  and 


$37  binion.  Withhr  this  great  growth  In 
OoTemmait  spending,  a  more  subtle 
pattern  emerges — ^we  are  spending  more 
and  more  on  domestic  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  share  of  Federal  outlays  de- 
voted to  domestic  programs  has  grown 
from  41.5  percent  in  1963,  to  78.3  per- 
cent In  1978.  a  virtual  doubling.  In  sim- 
ple terms,  this  Nation  spent  78  cents  on 
domestic  programs  for  every  dcdlar  in 
defense  and  international  programs  in 
1953;  today,  we  spend  $4.32  on  domestic 
programs  for  every  doOai  in  defense  and 
international  programs. 

AcccHnpanjrlng  this  growth  in  Federal 
Government  dominance  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  economic  performance.  Per- 
sistent defldts  have  fueled  a  virulent  in- 
flation that  has  reached  record  levels. 
We  have  not  had  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  In  more  than  a  decade.  And, 
while  we  spent  only  2.2  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  to  finance  the  deficit  30 
years  ago.  that  share  has  risen  greatly— 
to  a  full  11-percent  average  during  the 
1970  decade.  It  is  no  surprise  that  Fed- 
eral debt  growth  averaged  2.5  percent 
during  the  1960's.  acc<Hnpanied  by  an 
inflation  rate  of  2.4  percent  while,  dur- 
ing the  1970's,  Federal  debt  growth  aver- 
aged 8  percent  and  Inflation  grew  al- 
most 7  percent.  That  relationship  alone 
shows  the  importance  of  persistent  Fed- 
eral deficits  on  Inflation  in  this  Nation. 

What  has  been  the  result  ot  this  deAclt 
spree  Mr.  President?  Simi^  an  infla- 
tion that  llireatens  every  person's 
dreams:  an  inflation  that  has  persisted 
In  double  digits,  stunting  economic 
growth  and  causing  unacceptably  high 
levels  of  unemployment.  The  8  million 
unemployed  In  tills  Naticm  are  mute,  but 
powerful,  tributes  to  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation. 

The  President  has  recommended,  and 
the  committee  has  adopted  in  the  resolu- 
tiCHi  before  the  Senate  today,  that  the 
old  way  of  doing  business  be  changed. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  highest  tax 
burden  in  history;  we  can  no  Icmgrer  af- 
ford profligate  Government;  we  can  no 
longer  afford  the  huge  human  misery 
that  millions  of  unemployed  dramatically 
bring  home  to  us  every  day.  So,  the 
rescdution  clearly  is  a  break  with  the 
past.  It  advocates  reducing  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending  by  a  full  50 
percent.  It  advocates  a  dramatic  drop 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  tax  receipts.  It 
says,  in  essence,  that  the  policy  of  this 
Govnnment  ought  to  be  less  FMeral 
interference  in  the  dally  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  no  single 
economic  package  ever  debated  in  this 
Nation's  post-World  War  n  era  offers 
such  a  clear  break  with  the  past.  I  know 
that  we  will  hear  that  our  numbers  are 
flawed;  we  will  hear  that  economic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  resolution  are 
disputed  by  some  traditional  econo- 
mists; we  will  hear  that  our  outyear 
assumptions  for  further  cuts  are  unreal- 
istic and  might  not  occur.  We  will  hear 
these  kinds  of  thewetical  arguments, 
but  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  them.  No 
assumption  made  by  this  residution  is 
more  fundamental  than  simply  thiif 
philosophical  asstmiption — Government 
has  gotten  too  Ug.  too  v(»racious  in  Its 
appetite,  too  clumsy,  and  too  insensitive. 


We  can  argue  an  we  wish  about  a  per- 
centage point  of  Inflation  here  or  a  half - 
point  worth  of  aSiP  growth  there,  but 
that  does  not  detract  from  the  resolu- 
tion's validity  nor  its  imp<»rtanee  to  our 
future.  I  believe  that  our  assumptions — 
economic  and  technical — are  sound,  cer- 
tainly as  sound  as  those  ever  used  by  any 
Budget  Committee  in  its  ddlberation. 

Fen-  example,  the  economic  assump- 
tions used  by  the  committee  fall  within 
the  range  of  forecasts  Issued  by  private 
firms.  Our  Consumer  Price  Index  as- 
sumptions for  the  1982-84  period  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  Wharton  modd. 
but  higher  than  those  forecast  by  Mer- 
rill Lynch  economics.  Our  unemploy- 
ment rate  assumption  is  more  pessimis- 
tic than  Evans  economics  and  Merrill 
Lynch,  but  more  optimistic  than  Chase 
econometrics  or  CBO  using  Reagan 
policies. 

Our  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate — our 
Interest  rate  assumptions — are  more 
pessimistic  than  Merrill  Lynch,  Evans, 
and  Chase,  but  more  optimistic  than 
Data  Resources  or  Wliarton.  In  sum,  in 
this  time  of  profound  uncertainty 
among  economists  themselves  about  the 
future,  the  assumptions  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  fall  completely 
within  the  range  of  best  economic  fore- 
casting advice. 

But,  more  to  the  point,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  the  policies  advocated  by 
this  resolution  are  sotmd  and  are  the 
policies  that  will  bring  hope  to  the  Na- 
tion again,  jobs  to  our  people,  and  stabU- 
ity  to  our  economy.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it  in  the  next  few  dajrs. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  read  some 
of  the  committee  recommendations: 

The  flscal  policy  contained  in  the  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  reflects  a  reversal  of 
the  policies  of  the  past  IS  years  during  which 
spending  and  revenues  rose  rapidly  relative 
to  national  Inccune,  and  budget  defldta  have 
persisted  and  widened.  In  ocmtrast,  the 
budget  aggregates  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee provide  for  a  sharp  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  revenues, 
leading  to  a  balanced  budget  in  FT  1984. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  on  with 
the  ccMnmlttee  recommendation: 

The  Committee's  recommendation  is  baaed 
on  the  view  that  prudent  budget  policies, 
which  both  serve  to  reduce  the  Government's 
role  m  the  economy  and  to  bring  the  budget 
into  balance,  can  effectively  reduce  the  in- 
flation rate  through  changes  in  economic 
behavior.  Moreover,  if  the  reversal  in  past 
fiscal  policies  contained  In  the  Committee's 
reoonunendatlon  is  clearly  defined  and  well 
understood  by  the  public,  reductions  in  the 
inflation  rate  can  be  accomplished  with  little 
loss  In  output  or  employment.  Changes  in 
tax  policy  and  the  reduction  of  tlie  total 
tax  burden  recommended  by  the  Coowilt- 
tee  will  tend  to  stimulate  output  and  offset 
economic  losses  normally  associated  with  re- 
strictive policies. 

Table  9  summarises  the  spending  and 
revenue  targets  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
Under  the  Committee's  recommendation, 
the  growth  In  Federal  spending  wUl  slow 
from  a  12-percent  average  rate  during  the 
1977-80  pcaiod  to  a  7.4-percent  average 
projected  for  the  next  4  years.  This  slowing 
in  the  nominal  rates  translates  into  sub- 
stantial and  unprecedented  declines  in  total 
Federal  spending  adjusted  for  inflation. 
Under  the  Committee's  recommendation, 
real  Federal  spending  will  decline  3.4  per- 
cent In  F7  1983.  another  2.8  percent  in 
1983,  and  0.9  percent  In  1984. 
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Tb*  ntfuettona  in  F»danJ  spandlxig  are 
•ooomfMUilwt  by  nducUons  In  tb«  growth 
of  VmOmnH  r«v«nu«.  Tut.  recalpU  kfter  %A- 
Jurtmuit  (or  Inflation  should  grow  by  iMi 
than  2.0  percent  p«r  year  through  1984 
ooapaied  to  an  aT«rage  of  6J>  percent  dur- 
tof  tbe  1BT7  through  19S0  period.  Tbe  reduc- 
tlans  in  the  growth  of  both  ^tending  and 
tana  traaalata  Into  a  decline  in  the  Fed- 
eral ebare  of  ONP  to  about  19  percent  by 
FT  19««. 

llr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  It  appears 
to  me  tbat  there  is  no  great  Meunood 
that  we  are  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thjic  further  tonlsht.  I  think  that  it  Is 
golnv  to  be  more  profltaUe  if  we  go  out 
sbortly  and  come  In  at  a  reascmably  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leadCT  Is  In  the  Chamber  and  the  man- 
agers on  both  sides. 

I  suggest  that  we  discontinue  debate 
CD  this  measure  at  this  time  or  shortly 
and  that  after  we  finish  a  few  house- 
fcamilng  details,  calendar  work  and  the 
Uke.  that  the  Senate  go  over  until  9:15 
in  the  morning. 

I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader  If 
that  Is  generally  suitable  to  his  schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  Is  agreeable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  AU  right. 


CiRDER  FOR  RECESS  X7NTIL 
8:15  AJU.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today  it  stand 
In  recess  until  9:15  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning.     

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RODTINE  MORNmO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  In  length  In  which  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRKSmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjectton.  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  dean  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege of  Law  at  the  American  University, 
Tlionas  Buetgenthal.  who  also  serves  as 
a  Judge  of  the  ibiter-American  Court  of 
Human  Rights  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica, 
delivered  a  speech  at  the  Meridian  House 
on  the  subject  of  human  rights  and  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy. 

His  argument  deserves  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  and  by  the  current  ad- 
mlnistratian.  It  comes  from  an  Intema- 
ttonaHy  recognised  expert  in  this  field 
and  an  international  lawyer  of  dlstlnc- 


Dean  Boergenthal  asserts  that  human 
ri^ts  should  be  an  essential  factor 
In  the  design  of  American  foreign  policy 
not  only  because  It  happens  to  accord 
with  our  VBhMs  and  international  ob- 
HgaMons  but  because  it  is  In  our  national 
Interert. 

Tbe  statement,  delivered  at  a  meeting 
by  the  Pan  American  Derd- 
ycwndatlflo.  cogentfy  describes 


the  vahie  of  a  human  rights  poliey  and 
a  human  rights  perspective  for  this  Na- 
tion In  r^tnp«ifc<ti/>n  irith  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  Ideology.  He  also 
notes  that  it  is  In  our  intereo.  because  it 
tends  to  place  us  on  the  side  of  those 
who  also  are  pursuing  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  social  Justice,  long-term 
factors  for  political  stability  in  the  in- 
ternational community.  Finally,  he 
points  out  that  the  present  administra- 
tion's offhand  rejection  of  a  vigorous 
human  rights  policy  in  its  early  days  in 
ofllce  has  occurred  with  very  little 
analysis  or  debate  of  tbe  damage  to  our 
foreign  policy  interests  and  objectives 
In  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  by  Dean  Buergenthal  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

HvifAir  RxcBTs  um  tkb  U.S.  Hatiomal 

iMTXaXBT 

(By  Thomas  Buergenthal) 

(Speech  delivered  on  March  10,  1981  at 
the  Meridian  Houae  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Pan  American  Development  Founda- 
tion. Judge  Thomas  Buergenthal  Is  the  Dean 
of  the  Washington  College  of  Law  of  the 
American  University.  He  Is  the  sole  Ameri- 
can Judge  on  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statee'  Inter-American  Court  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  president  of  the  recently 
eatabllshed  Inter-Amerlcan  Institute  of 
Human  Bights,  which  has  its  seat  In  San 
Joae.  Costa  Rica.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen : 

Pew  other  UB.  foreign  policy  Initiatives 
have  been  as  misunderstood  and  as  poorly 
articulated  as  has  our  human  rights  policy. 
The  level  of  debate  on  this  subject  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  sopbomorlc,  and  that  Is 
true  of  the  arguments  of  Its  proponents  and 
Its  opponents.  Part  of  the  blame  rests  with 
President  Carter  and  the  fact  that  be  pro- 
moted the  policy  with  tbe  righteous  rhetoric 
of  a  fundamentalist  sermon  so  that  mucb 
of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  took  on  a 
moralistic  tone.  And  the  few  efforts  that 
were  made  by  the  Carter  Administration  to 
Justify  the  policy  to  the  public  In  terms  of 
our  natlMial  Interest  did  not  get  much  of 
a  bearing. 

The  current  Administration  falls  Into  a 
similar  trap.  Its  spokesmen  criticize  and 
reject  a  strong  human  rights  policy  becatise 
they  see  It  as  having  purely  moral  but  very 
little.  If  any,  poUtlcal  significance.  They  view 
It  as  a  propaganda  tool  to  be  used  agalmt 
the  Soviets,  but  not  to  criticize  our  allies. 
They  argue  that  totalitarianism  of  the  left 
Is  worse  than  the  repression  of  the  right 
practised  by  some  of  our  allies.  They  con- 
tend that  the  U.S.  faces  a  formidable  ad- 
versary In  Soviet  expansionism  and  cannot 
aftord  the  luxury  of  being  the  moral  police- 
man of  the  world.  Imposing  Its  own  values 
on  the  rest  of  the  world;  that  the  U.8.  needs 
allies  and  cannot  afford  to  alienate  friendly 
antl-Communlst  governments  even  If  tbey 
are  repreolve.  In  abort,  they  contend  that 
what  we  need  Is  to  balance  our  commitment 
to  human  rights  against  foreign  policy  assets. 

I  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
It  stands  for  presents  the  moet  serious  threat 
to  the  VS.  »«««'»""»i  Interest.  But  the  threat 
la  not  only  military  or  subversive,  it  Is  also 
Ideological  and  it  must  therefore  be  con- 
fronted on  the  Ideological  level  as  weU.  In 
today's  world,  Ideology  Is  as  much  a  weapon 
as  is  sophisticated  weaponry.  A  sound  human 
rights  poUcy  provides  the  U.S.  with  an 
Ideology  that  distinguishes  us  most  clearly 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  seriously  under- 
cuts the  Ideological  appeal  of  Communism. 
It  Is  the  only  Ideology,  tbe  only  dream.  If 


you  will,  that  the  people  of  the  VA.  share 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
second  and  third  worlds.  The  que^t  for  hu- 
man rights  and  human  dignity  Is  a  phenom- 
enon of  contemporary  life  <rf  universal 
dimensions  and  Imnmnae  slgnlflcance  In  the 
struggle  between  last  and  Weat.  And  those 
who  do  not  grasp  Its  slgnlflcance  do  not  know 
much  about  the  world  we  live  In  and  the 
f  orcee  that  ahape  It. 

All  over  the  world  human  beings  are  dying, 
hunuua  beings  are  being  tortured,  human 
beings  disappear,  are  being  ImprlaoaMl,  and 
are  held  In  Insane  aaylums— all  beoauae  they 
beUere  In  the  human  rights  and  fimwkiiiw 
the  Amerloan  people  take  for  granted.  To 
suggest  that  we  are  Imposing  our  values  on 
others  by  promoting  human  rlghta  In  other 
countrlea,  be  It  against  totalltartanlam  or 
oppresalve  reglmee.  Is  to  reveal  one's  arro- 
gance and  Ignorance.  If  we  do  not  grasp  the 
political  and  emotional  slgnlflcance  of  the 
human  rlghta  movement,  we  shall  forfeit 
the  only  real  competitive  advantage  we  have 
In  the  struggle  to  contain  Soviet  expansion- 
ism and  cotinteract  Its  Influence  In  the  de- 
veloping world. 

The  human  rlghta  policy  which  tbe  U.8. 
followed  In  the  past  six  years— it  all  started 
with  Congressional  action  in  1073-74,  with 
Preeldent  Ford's  strong  support  of  tbe  hu- 
man rlghta  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  and  President  Carter's  enthusiastic  es- 
pousal and  promotion  of  human  rights — has 
had  a  significant  Impact.  In  Latin  America, 
for  example,  It  contributed  tc  the  establlab- 
ment  of  democratic  regtmea  In  Peru,  Ecuador 
and.  for  all  too  ahort  a  period.  In  Bolivia.  It 
ushered  In  a  liberalisation  process  In  a  num- 
ber oi  other  countrlea  In  the  hemisphere;  It 
led  to  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Court  of 
Human  Rights.  And,  most  Importantly,  the 
U.S.  began  to  lose  the  Image  It  has  had  In 
the  hemisphere  as  a  troTsmment  which  alllea 
Itself  with  and  supports  oppression  In  Latin 
America.  The  U.S.  began  to  be  seen  as  a  coim- 
try  wlUlng  to  Identify  Itself  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  region.  This  reaU- 
zatlon  opened  up  democratic  alternatives  In 
the  hemisphere— one  no  longer  had  to  choose 
only  between  Communism  on  the  one  hand 
and  rightist  oppression  on  the  other. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  my  efi4>haals 
on  the  poUtlcal  beneflU  to  the  UJ3.  of  a 
strong  human  rights  policy.  I  believe  In  hu- 
man rights  because  I  believe  It  Is  criminal 
and  Immoral  to  deny  human  beings  their 
basic  rights  and  to  violate  them  with  Im- 
punity. It  doeent  much  matter,  however, 
whether  U.S.  policymakers  share  my  convic- 
tions. If  they  believe  that  morality  hai  no 
place  In  foreign  policy,  so  be  It.  Let  them, 
therefore,  assess  the  foreign  policy  benefits 
ot  a  strong  human  rights  policy  In  purely 
RealpoUtlk  terms  before  they  scrap  It. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  comparative 
advantage  we  have  In  this  sphere  over  the 
Soviets.  If  the  U.S.  wanta  to  exploit  this 
advantage.  It  haa  to  have  an  IdeologlcaUy 
neutral  human  rights  policy.  By  this  I  mean 
that  It  has  to  exprees  Its  o-^posltlcn  to  vio- 
lations of  taumsn  rights  with  equal  fervor, 
whether  or  not  the  violations  are  oommltted 
by  tbe  left  or  tbe  right.  The  poUcy  to  be 
effective  has  to  be  credible  and  It  can  only 
be  credible  If  it  U  IdeologlcaUy  neutral.  Peo- 
ple aU  around  the  world  have  to  aee  that 
the  U£.  stands  for  human  rights — not  only 
for  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  In  CentnU  America,  In  South  America, 
m  Africa,  and  In  Asia.  If  Inst^mrt  we  doee  our 
eyes  to  violations  by  our  friends  and  criti- 
cize only  our  adierearlea,  we  will  have  re- 
duced the  poUcy  to  a  mere  propaganda  tool— 
and  the  world  will  know  It  for  tbe  hypocrisy 
It  is.  And  It  will  not  be  a  foreign  poUey  aaaet. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
other  foreign  policy  interests  that  the  U.8. 
must    take    Into    aooount.    Human    rlghta 


be  the  only 
taava  to  take  into 
tlon  In  shaping  fanign  poUey.  It  nasda  to  ba 
Uaated  as  an  importaat  fonlgn  poUey  con- 
eam.  haaravw.  and  to  dtamtas  tt  as  nonl 
tilaptnp  is  to  do  sarioas  taarai  to  tbe  UA 
net**"***  Interest. 

A  woitl  about  Intareantion  which  always 
pope  up  In  dlseuasloas  aboat  human  rights. 
Thara  U  the  argomaat.  for  CKampIe.  that  It 
la  a  vlolatkm  of  Intemattonal  law  for  one 
flountxy  to  oompUe  reports  oa  tbe  state  of 
liuman  rtghta  In  im<«*»««r  oouatry  and  to  pub- 
IWb  thaae  raporta.  It  U  also  eontewled  that 
tt  la  illegal  Intarrentlan  for  one  ooontry  to 
~»i»r»>«"  puUlely  that  another  countiy  U 
violating  human  rights.  That  Is  nonaensa. 
laifkia  and  gentlsBMn.  both  tmder  general 
intamatlonal  law  and  under  our  own  heml- 
qdierle  tntematloaal  law.  I  dont  know  of 
any  International  lawyer  of  stature  who 
would  asrloualy  aqxraae  that  tbeaU  today. 

Aa  a  political  matter,  moreover.  It  Is  as 
much  latenrention  for  the  U.S.  today  to 
Idonttfy  Itaelf  with  a  goremment  that  «n- 
gagea  In  serious  vlolatlona  of  htnnan  righta 
aa  It  Is  to  dlaaaaocUte  ItaSIf  from  that  gov- 
ernment and  to  take  a  pidiUe  stand  agalnat 
tboee  piaetlcee.  The  pOUUeal  rsaUty  la  that 
a  superpower  simply  cannot  avoid  Interven- 
tlcm  by  aaeocUtlon:  we  have  to  face  up  to 
thU  fact.  Olven  tbU  reaUty,  the  only  eerious 
laaue  Is  whether  we  are  perceived  aa  Inter- 
vening by  Identifying  ouraelvee  with  a  re- 
preeelve  regime  or  by  expreaatng  our  opposi- 
tion to  repression.  I  believe  It  Is  not  In  the 
VS.  national  Interest  to  support  or  be  Iden- 
tified with  repressive  regimes  whether  at  the 
left  or  the  right. 

Tboee  oppoelng  an  effective  U.8.  human 
rights  policy  argue  that  It  contributes  to  the 
demise  of  governments  friendly  to  the  U.8. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  simplistic  view  of 
the  Impact  of  the  poUcy.  It  is  rarely  ever 
a  question  of  the  demise  or  survival  of  a 
regime.  If  a  government  friendly  to  the  U.S. 
engages  in  repressive  practloea,  VS.  policy, 
if  properly  managed  and  articulated,  can 
move  the  government,  over  time,  either  to- 
wards more  repression  or  towards  leee  repree- 
aion.  IIM  beet  example  of  this  phenomenon 
occurred  aince  tbe  new  Administration  took 
over.  It  was  peroelved.  rightly  or  wrongly, 
as  opposing  human  rights,  and  immediately 
some  governments  in  tbe  hemisphere  began 
to  crack  down  on  human  rights  actlvlsta. 
not  because  they  had  suddenly  become  a 
threat  to  the  regime,  but  because  the  time 
was  ripe.  Most  of  the  once  friendly  govern- 
ments lost  to  the  VS.  side  were  lost  because 
of  their  long  history  of  repreeslon  and  our 
Identification  with  tboee  regimes;  they  were 
not  lost  because  of  our  human  rlghta  policy. 

Of  oourae,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  T7.S. 
shotild  "deetabiUae"  governments,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  can  and  abould  make  its  Infiu- 
ence  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  super- 
power, particularly  in  thla  hemlq>here.  It 
cannot  avoid  making  Its  Influence  felt,  and 
the  only  issue  la  whether  tt  will  opt  for  a 
poUcy  that  la  in  the  U.S.  national  intereet 
tA  detrimental  to  It. 

To  conclude,  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  what 
woTTiee  me  moat  about  our  current  poliey 
direction  la  that  the  Admlnlatrmtlon  appears 
to  have  decided  upon  a  aetloae  foreign  pol- 
icy change  without  having  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  queetlan  whether  in  fact  the 
n.S.  national  intereet  is  advanced  or  harmed 
by  a  strong  human  righta  poUcy.  What  we 
have  heard  thus  far  on  the  subject  are 
slogans.  What  Is  lacking  U  substantial  evi- 
dence and  analysis. 

I,  for  one,  beUeve  that  It  would  be  a  aertona 
poUtlcal  blunder  for  tbe  U.8.  to  abandon  a 
poUcy  that  IdenUflee  us  with  the  aaplratlona 
of  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  and  tlie 
world.  Olven  our  own  poUtleal 


tradltlona.  a  credible  U.B.  human  rlghta  pol- 
iey ean  enjoy  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  do  eome  good  in  the  world,  and  ad- 
vance our  national  Intereet.  That  Is  why  I 
believe  that  it  needs  to  be  preeerved. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  WARREN  O. 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
cluded In  the  record  of  tributes  to  Sena- 
Ux  Warren  Q.  Magnuson  (8.  Doc. 
9^75)  remarln  in  the  Comgressional 
Rbooro  and  related  material  express- 
ing appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
Senate  to  Senator  Magnivon  for  his 
service  to  his  country;  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  96.  97th  Congress, 
adopted  March  17,  1981:  the  complete 
text  of  the  P-I/Northwest  edition  of 
FetMuary  8, 1981;  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  Joint  session  of  the  Washington 
State  Legislature,  March  19.  1981,  in 
celebrating  Warren  O.  M:agnus4Mi  Ap- 
preciation Day.  and  other  activities 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  such 
day;  together  with  aivroprlate  illus- 
trations pertaining  to  the  honoring  of 
Senator  Magnuson  for  his  service  to  his 
country.  

Tm  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIME  MINISTER  ZENKO  SUZUKI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  had  the  distinct  privilege  of 
greeting  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki,  of 
Japan,  at  the  White  House.  It  Is  an  honor 
to  have  the  Prime  Minister  and  dignitary 
members  of  the  Japanese  Government 
as  distinguished  guests  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  am  also  pleased  to  see  my  good 
friend,  the  former  majority  leader  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  and  present  Ambassador 
to  Ji4>an,  Mr.  Mike  Mansfield. 

japcm  has  been  a  good  friend  and  reli- 
able neighbor  of  the  United  States.  The 
friendship  that  our  two  nations  enjoy 
has  been  mutually  beneficial.  On  belolf 
of  my  own  State  of  Alaska,  I  would  like 
to  welcffine  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  Alaska  enjoys  a  great  deal 
at  commerce  with  Japan.  This  commerce 
includes  timber  from  southeast  Alaska, 
fish  from  the  rich  waters  of  Alaska,  tour- 
Ism  throughout  the  State,  and  natural 
resources  from  areas  in  the  State.  Japan 
has  been  a  valuable  trading  partner  not 
only  to  the  State  of  Alaska,  but  to  the 
whole  country.  I  am  certain  that  this 
healthy  exchange  will  ctmtinue  to  grow 
under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister 
SuzukL 

The  name  Zenko  Siuukl  means  "good 
fortune."  I  must  say  that  the  United 
States  has  "good  fortune"  to  be  friends 
with  such  an  able  and  respected  world 
leader.  Issues  ranging  from  economic  to 
defense  will  benefit  from  the  wisdom  and 
contribution  that  Prims  Minister  Suzuki 
win  provide  during  the  course  of  his  stay 
in  the  Uhited  States.  His  visit  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  strong  desire  by  both  of  our 
countries  to  vigorously  address  a  host  of 
critical  issues  affecting  our  respective 
nations.  I  am  confident  ttiat  together 
we  will  find  workable  answers. 


BIBSSAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:49  pjn..  a  mesage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  deUvered  by  Mr. 
Gregory.  <Hie  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  Joint  resolution.  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

KJ.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  approve  a 
Constitution  for  the  Unltea  States  Virgin 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 
The  following   Joint   resolution   was 
read  twice  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicaited: 

HJ.  Ree.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
a  Constitution  for  the  United  Statee  Virgin 
Islands:  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Knergy  and 
Natural  Reeouroea. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  fcdlowing  communicaUons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pax>er8,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1068.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenee.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  violations  of  tbe  Antl- 
Deflclency  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

■C-loee.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  legislation  to  provide  authority  for 
additional  nominations  for  consideration  for 
^pointment  to  the  U.S.  MUltary,  Maval. 
and  Air  Force  Academies;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

BC-1000.  A  oommunlcatlan  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  <a  propoeed  legislation 
to  amend  title  lO.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  participation  by  members  of  the 
armed  fmoee  in  International  qwrta  activi- 
ties: to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

BC-lOOl.  A  communication  from  tbe  I>^>- 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenee  (Installa- 
tions and  Housing),  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  two  construction  projects 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  Reeerve;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servleea. 

EC-1003.  A  eommunlcatlon  frcm  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenee  (Installa- 
tiona  and  Housing) ,  transmitting,  punuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  three  oonstructlon  proj- 
ects to  be  tmdertaken  by  tbe  Air  Voroe  Be- 
eerve;  to  tbe  Oommtttee  on  Armed  Servleea. 

■C-10B3.  A  communication  from  ttie  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Asalstanwe 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  ia>e  Department  of  the  Air  Foroeli 
propoeed  letter  of  offer  to  Australia  for  de- 
fense articlea  estimated  to  cost  In  excises  of 
$25  million;   to  the  Oommittee  on  Aimed 


KC-1004.  A  oommunicatlan  from  tbe  Gen- 
eral Oonnael  of  tbe  Department  of  Defenee, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  piopoeed  leglautlon 
to  amend  tttle  10,  United  Statee  Oode.  to 
repeal  tbe  requirement  to  eoUdt  aogcaatlaas 
from  certain  mUltary  and  civilian  reUreea 
for  »»M»ttMMi  to  inqirove  procuremmt  proce- 
dures; to  the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

BC-1006.  A  oommnnleation  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  tbe  Federal  Bnergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  pilot  program  on  design- 
ing and  euuati  acting  buUdlngs  to  enhanne 
the  abOity  of  the  buildings  to  withstand 
nuclear  explosions;  to  me  Oommittee  on 
Armed  Servloea. 

■C-1088.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devtfop- 
mant,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tk* 
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•tzth  f »«"»'  (iport  on  tiM  comniunlty  de- 
TalapnMnt  block  grmnt  procmn  for  caa«n- 
dar  jvw  IQM;  to  the  CommlttM  on  Bank- 
ing, Bousing,  and  UrlMui  Affair*. 

■C-1087.  A  communication  from  tb«  Dl- 
ractor  of  tba  Bzport-Import  Bank  of  the 
TTUtad  States,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  actions  taken  by  tbe  Bank 
uiMler  the  export  expansion  facility  pro- 
gram for  tbe  quarter  ended  March  31.  1981: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

■C-IOM.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  tran5mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
comnents  on  the  reports  of  the  Consoli- 
dated BaU  CorporaUon.  the  United  States 
Railway  Aaaodatlon.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  concerning  future  funding 
and  operations  of  ConraU:  to  the  Committee 
on  "■"Xwg  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

BC-1000.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to  Improve  rail 
serrloe  in  the  northeast  region  of  the  United 
Btatea,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <A  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

BC-1100.  A  cooununloation  from  the 
Sacivtary  of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  propoaed  legislation  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  Implementation  of  the  Inter- 
national Investment  Survey  Act  of  1076;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

■O-llOl.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  reduce  the  coets  and  elimi- 
nate the  public  reporting  burden  of  the  ad- 
ministration: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Reaources. 

EC-1103.  A  communication  from  the  Oov- 
emors  of  Idaha  Montana.  Oregon,  and 
Waahlngton.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  that  they  have  made  their  appoint- 
ments to  the  Padflc  Northwest  Electric 
Power  and  Conservation  Planning  Council, 
the  Council  has  met,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered established:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■C-1I03.  A  communication  from  the  ap- 
pointed membership  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  and  Conservation  Plan- 
ning Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  that  they  had  held  their  first  meeting 
as  an  officially  established  body:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-11(M.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Energ7  Information 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  vol.  n  of  the  Administration's  1980  an- 
nual report:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

BC-1105.  A  communication  from  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  determination  that  four  oil  and  gas 
eompanles,  aa  iBssBts.  are  entlUed  to  refunds 
of  excess  royalty  payments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1106.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  Genesal  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Need  to  Reexamine  the  Fed- 
eral Role  In  Planning.  Selecting,  and  Fund- 
ing Stete  and  Local  Parks":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■C-1107.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  Cochalrmen  of  the  South- 
west Border  Regional  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  of 
tbe  ecnunlaslon:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

BC-lloa.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  08A  from  tbe  Federal  Building  Fund  for 
Um  oaastracUan  of  a  border  sUtUm  at  OUy 


Mesa.  California;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

BC-1100.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Millions  of  Dollars  Could  Be 
Saved  by  Implementing  GAG  Recommenda- 
tions on  Environmental  I'rotectlon  Agency 
Programs":  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-lllO.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Better  Monitoring  Techniques  are 
Needed  to  Assess  the  Quality  of  Rivers  and 
Streams  Volume  I":  to  the  Committee  on 
environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1111.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Better  Monitoring  Techniques  are 
Needed  to  Assess  the  Quality  of  Rivers  and 
Streams  Volume  II":  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

BC-lua.  A  communication  from  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Conunlsslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1^83;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1113.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  mak- 
ing certain  social  welfare  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-1114.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  the  previous  sixty  days:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-UIS.  A  communL-atlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
Isw,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  calendar  year  1980:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1116.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  tbe  Commission  under 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1I17.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  sixth  annual  report  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1981;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-lllS.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Admin- 
istration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  proposed  new  system  of  records 
for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  Im- 
plementing the  Privacy  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1119.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Indian  Affairs),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distri- 
bution of  tbe  Fort  Peck  Asslnbolne  snd  Sioux 
Tribes  judgment  funds;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affair*. 

BC-1130.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  an  order  suspending 
the  deportation  of  a  certain  alien  under  sec- 
Uon  344(a)(3)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

BC-1131.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  applications  made  for  orders  and  exten- 
sions of  order*  approving  electronic  surveil- 


lance under  the  Foreign  XnteUlgence  SurvaU- 
lanoa  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-l  133.  A  communloatlon  from  tbe  Acting 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralisation Service,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  suspension  of  depor- 
tation of  certain  aliens  under  section  344 
(a)(1)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-l  133.  A  communication  from  the  8ec<- 
retary  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  under 
the  MUnaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-l  134.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Conunlsslon  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  tbe  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  covering  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the 
Conunlttee  en  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-l  135.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Measurement  of  Homeownershlp  Costs 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Should  Be 
Changed":  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-l  136.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Implementation  of  Service- 
Connected  Priority";  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Tbe  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-87.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry: 

"Sknatc    CoNCTntaxm    RxsoLxmoN 

"Whereas,  tbe  State  of  Hawaii  entered  into 
a  contractiuU  agreement  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  1967  stipulating  that  state  inspec- 
tion of  meat  and  poultry  slaughterhouses  and 
processing  facilities  In  tbe  State  of  Hawaii 
would  be  of  a  rigorous  nature,  'equal  to' 
tbe  strict  guidelines  of  federal  Inspections; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government,  pur- 
suant to  tbe  contract,  provides  fifty  percent 
of  the  budgetary  requirement  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  s'^ate  Inspection  service:  and 

"Whereas,  at  least  four  times  a  year  a  team 
of  federal  Inspectors  come  to  Hawaii  to  re- 
view the  meat  and  poultry  facilities  as  well 
as  tbe  work  of  tbe  state  Inspection  teams; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  Inspection  program  has  ex- 
isted for  the  last  fourteen  years  and  re- 
portedly with  great  success:  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulations  simultane- 
ously prohibit  processed  meat  from  state-In- 
spected facilities  to  be  exported  out  of  state 
to  other  states  or  territories  of  the  Union,  or 
out  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulations  Impose  a  major 
Impediment  to  the  marketing  and  sales  ef- 
forts of  meat  and  poultry  producers  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  not  to  mention  tbe  belief  ex- 
pressed that  these  regulations  unfairly  in- 
fringe upon  the  generally  accepted  practices 
In  commerce:  and 

"Whereas.  I'  ^h*  state  Insnectlonn  done 
have  been  certified  as  being  'equal  to'  fed- 
eral Inspections,  then  the  regulation  prohib- 
iting state-Inspected  products  from  Inter- 
state and  lntemat4onal  trade  seems  clearly 
to  be  an  lU-concelved  regulation  which  tm- 
necessarlly  hampers  economic  trade  and  the 
health  of  these  indtistrles;  and 
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"Wnariisi.  a  rapidly  emerging  national  is- 
sue wblch  appears  to  be  gaining  growing 
public  support  Is  the  conviction  that  there 
is  an  over-abundance  of  ctunberaome  and 
unnecasary  federal  regulations  which  ad- 
versely MofmeX  upon  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Elev- 
enth LaglaUture  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Reg- 
ular saasion  of  1081,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  that  tbe  President  of 
the  united  States,  United  eutes  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlculttire,  tbe  United  Btetes  Con- 
gress, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  HawaU, 
and  tbe  BawaU  D^>artinenta  of  Agriculture 
and  Planning  and  Economic  Development 
are  respectltuUy  urged  to  Join  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  do  away  with  the  prohlUtlan  on 
Interstate  and  international  commerce  con- 
cerning meat  and  poultry  products  which 
have  been  produced  by  prooesslng  faclllUes 
which  are  state-certlfled.  provided  that  such 
facUlUes  meet  state  inspection  standards 
which  are  at  least  equal  to  federal  require- 
ments; and 

"Be  tt  further  reaolved  Tliat  eartUlad  ooples 
of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  at 
Representatives,  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegatltm,  tbe  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  tbe  State  Director 
of  Planning  and  Eoonomle  Development 
and  the  State  Chairperson  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture." 

POM-88.  A  resolution  adopted  bjr  tbe  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  til  Hawaii:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

"Sknats  RnoLTmoM 

"Whereas,  the  adverse  environmental  and 
health  Impacts  caused  by  expoeurvto  radio- 
activity have  been  well  doctmiented;  and 

"Whereas,  naval  propulsion  reactors,  al- 
though they  are  considerably  smaller  than 
commercial  nuclear  power  reactora.  neverthe- 
less produce  quantities  of  radioactivity  suf- 
ficient to  pose  an  environmental  and  bealth 
threat  If  that  radioactivity  Is  released,  to  tbe 
environment;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  UJB.  nuclear  navy 
has  an  excellent  safety  record,  the  potential 
exists  for  naval  propulsion  reactor  accidents 
to  occur  which  could  release  significant 
quantities  of  radioactivity  to  the  environ- 
ment, especially  when  thoee  reactors  are  be- 
ing repaired,  refueled,  or  tested;  and 

"Wbereas.  it  has  been  alleged  that  o|ver 
twenty  nuclear  powered  vessels  are  based 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  where 
they  are  presimiably  repaired,  refueled,  and 
tested;  and 

"Whereas,  In  response  to  the  Three  Mile 
Island  accident,  tbe  operators  of  commercial 
nuclear  power  reactors  and  the  statea  and 
localities  in  which  those  reactors  are  located 
have  been  required  to  make  significant  Im- 
provements In  their  ability  to  nsponA  to, 
and  thereby  limit  tbe  CMisequences  of,  acci- 
dents Involving  the  release  of  radioactivity 
to  tbe  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  those  required  Improvements 
have  been  summarised  In  the  U.S.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  report  NURBO-08S4 
and  include  upgrades  In  communications 
and  radiological  monitoring  caoabiUty,  the 
conduct  of  extensive  joint  training  exercises, 
and  tbe  adoption  of  an  "anticipatory  ap- 
proach" to  emergency  response  planning  In 
vrtilch  the  potential  for  a  given  type  of  acci- 
dent to  degenerate  Into  a  more  serious  acci- 
dent is  assessed  In  advance;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  provlslona  at 
NUREa-06S4  are  currently  required  to  be 
Implemented  at  cmnmerdal  nuclear  power 
reactors  throughout  the  country,  there  Is  no 
legal  requirement  to  lnq>lement  them  at  mili- 
tary faclllUes  such  as  Pearl  Harbor  Na|val 
Shipyard  since  those  facilities  are  not  sub- 


lect  to  tbe  VS.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's licensing  process:  and 

"Whereas,  although  there  is  no  legal  re- 
quirement to  upgrade  emergency  response 
capabilities  at  military  facilities,  there  is  a 
clear  trend  for  those  faculties  and  tbe  states 
and  localities  in  which  they  are  located  to 
work  cooperatively  to  upgrade  their  capabil- 
ity to  respond  to  radiological  InddenU;  and 

"Whereas,  this  trend  is  best  reflected  by 
the  recent  signing  of  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding between  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  State  of  Washington  with 
respect  to  radiological  incidents  at  tbe  De- 
partment's facility  at  Hanford,  Washington, 
and  the  ongoing  negotiations  between  the 
UB.  Navy  and  the  SUte  of  Washington  to 
establish  a  simiinr  Blemorandum  of  Under- 
standing for  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  re»olved  by  tbe  Senate  of  the  Elev- 
enth Legislature  of  the  State  at  Hiawall.  Reg- 
ular Session  of  1081,  that  the  relevant  divi- 
sions or  departments  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
City  and  Coiinty  of  Honolulu  are  urged  to 
follow  tbe  applicable  gtildellnes  and  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  NUBEa-0854  In  planning 
their  response  to  radiological  Incidents  at 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  tbe  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Radiological  Safety  is 
requested  to  review  the  State's  plans  for 
responding  to  radiological  Incidents  at  the 
shipyard,  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature prior  to  the  start  of  the  1983  Regular 
Session  recommending  priorities  for  bring- 
ing the  various  elements  of  tbe  State's  plan 
into  conformance  with  NUREO-0654:   and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu, 
and  tbe  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  are 
urged  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing between  the  State  and  the  Ship- 
yard, and  between  the  City  and  County  and 
the  Shipyard,  with  respect  to  emergency  re- 
sponse to  radiological  incidents  at  tbe  Ship- 
yard; and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  IHat  those  Memo- 
randa of  Understanding  sboiild  clearly  de- 
lineate the  responstbllltles  of  the  various 
concerned  agencies  in  tbe  event  of  a  radio- 
logical incident,  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  comprehensive  training 
exercise  involving  all  tbe  concerned  agen- 
dea,  clearly  specify  tbe  conditions  under 
which  the  pubUc  will  be  notified  that  a 
radiological  Incident  Is  taking  place,  clearly 
specify  tbe  conditions  under  which  protec- 
tive measures  will  be  undertaken,  and  ad- 
dress any  other  relevant  Issues;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  tbe  VS.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  and  the  US.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  are  requested  to 
provide  whatever  staff,  technical  and  finan- 
cial asstatance  Is  available  In  support  of  the 
activities  described  In  this  Resolution;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  That  certified 
ooples  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  United  States  Senate,  the 
l^;>eaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Comjnander  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard, the  Oovemor.  and  tbe  Mayor  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu." 

POM-ao.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legialature  of  tbe  State  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services: 

"AssnaLT  Joan  RssoLunoir  No.  30 

"Whereas,  The  water  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
is  a  scarce  and  valuable  resource  which  is 
a^xproprlated  on  tbe  basis  of  beneficial  use; 


oped  a  oomprebenslve  scheme  for  the  aUoea- 
tion  of  water  to  meet  effeeUvriy  the  many 
demands  for  water  within  the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  Tbe  amount  of  water  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  require  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  tbe  "MX"  missile 
system  wlU  greatty  reduce  tbe  availability  of 
water  for  other  beneficial  uses;  and 

"Whereaa,  Agendea  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment have  publldy  recognized  the  necessity 
of  applying  for  water  rlghta  pursuant  to  state 
law  so  as  not  to  disrupt  tbe  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  water  law;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Jtesoltied  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Nevada 
legislature  respectfully  requests  the  Confess 
of  the  United  States  to  recognize  and  express 
Its  intent  that  water  used  by  federal  agenrlea 
t&t  purposes  of  oonstructing  and  operating 
the  "MX"  missile  system  within  this  state 
may  only  be  obtained  by  ^n>ropi^tl<"^  pur- 
suant to  tbe  water  tow  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  OongresB  direct  all  fed- 
eral agencies  seeking  to  acquire  water  rlghta 
for  the  purposes  of  oonstructing  or  operating 
the  "MX"  missile  system  within  Nevada  to 
apply  for  a  permit  for  those  righto  pursuant 
to  the  water  tow  of  this  state;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  make  provl- 
sions  for  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
which  has  been  allocated  to  other  western 
statea  to  become  avaltoble  for  use  within 
Nevada  to  help  compensate  for  tbe  federal 
demand  upon  the  imi4>proprtoted  water  <rf 
Nevada,  in  keeping  with  the  best  interesta 
of  tbe  United  States  retotlng  to  national 
defense:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  recognize  that 
any  permit  to  use  water  In  tbe  construction 
or  operation  of  the  "VXT  mlssUe  system  ex- 
pires when  the  construction  is  completed 
or  tbe  (q>eratlon  ceases  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  beneficial  use  which  requires 
that  when  the  necessity  for  tbe  use  cesses, 
the  riglit  to  use  the  water  expires;  and  be  It 
further 

"Res&lved,  That  a  copy  of  thia  reaoluttcn 
be  Immedtotely  transmitted  by  the  leglstotlve 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  as  presiding  dBcer  at  tbe 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
congressional  ddegatlon;  and  be  it  further 

"JIesoIt>ed.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-90.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  tbe  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

"Whereas,  currently  In  tbe  United  States, 
there  is  no  national  type  i^iproval  program 
but,  rather,  a  program  which  identifies 
sgreement  with  certain  qieclflcatlana,  toler- 
ances,  and   other   technical   requlrementa; 


"Whereaa,  in  the  ato»wir»>  of  a  national 
program  fourteen  states,  four  federal  agen- 
dea, and  severaJ  loesl  jurisdictions  have  es- 
tablished their  own  type  approval  programs 
to  insure  that  measuring  devices,  proposed 
for  tise  In  their  reqiectlve  Jurlsdletlons,  sre 
designed  to  (1)  be  durable,  (2)  be  ftee 
from  fraudulent  featurea.  (3)  be  permanent 
in  adjustment,  (4)  measure  correctly,  and 
(5)  be  ^>proprtate  fcr  their  Intended  use: 
and 

"Whereas,  tbe  existence  of  these  separate 
programs  is  no  assurance  to  the  nittmaw 
consumer  at  to  tbe  measuring  equipment  in- 
dustry of  tbe  uniformity  of  requlrementa. 
slnee  very  few  local  jurisdictions  have  tbe 
requisite  personnel,  equipment,  or  resources 
to  conduct  a  proper  type  approval  program; 


"Whereas.  The  State  of  Nevada  haa  devel-     and 


"Whereas,  In  fact,  the  separate  inogiams 
result  in  a  diversity  of  requlrementa  that 
tend  to  be  a  costly  Impediment  to  tbe  mess 
urement    device    manufacturing    Industry: 
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•qulpiBHBt  miUtr  ttaioucb  Um 

•-eoDMiali^  ptooMi  at  obttln- 

nm  tn*  approval  in  aMh  jurladmtion.  atnoa 

at  tboaa  Involvad  taoocnlM  or  nav* 

BraaoMnU  wttb  a«ob  ottaat:  and 

tba  ooata  mvolvad  in  auoh  a 

and  Um  qnanUllad 

iinn  irf  lialijail  la  inat  aalM  !■  t-" *"' 

vltlaMtaly  liwiiaiiliu  oonaunMr  ooaia;  and 

•"W^mmmi,  tba  maniilaetuTCra  ot  maaawr- 
Ing  afolpaaHit  aalllnf  In  tba  Intamatlnnal 
umttuH  an  ooaipallail  to  obtain  nattonal 
tjpa  appranl  if  tbay  mU  in  Canada.  Aua- 
Soutb  AMoa.  Japan,  moat  Bootb 
and  tba  Xuropaan  Boo- 
I  ooaaBBiinltf:  and 

in  tba  eaaaof  tba  Xorapaan 
Oonmunlty  (mc)  mamhar  na- 
tloiM  i«— «**^  n'tig^itmi  ananfamanta  oovar- 
Ing  maebnnleal  iiiaaaiirim  aqulpnant  ara  In 
aflact.  aa  a  raaolt  agalpmant  maatlng  tba 
ataadaitti  of  tba  mtanatlanal  Onanfatkm 
of  Lafal  liatruioty  (OOfL)  u  uaoaUy  ac- 
iMplaliU  tbrai^KNit  tba  BBC  wltbout  addi- 
tional tjpa  appioral  roqulrantanta:  and 
"IVbanaa.  tba  BBC  baa  daelarad  tbat 
aqnlpmant.  manutacturad  to 
,  tta  pnaant  raqulromenta  of  tba  XTnltad 
Stataa  ITatHmal  Buiaau  of  StandanU  or  tba 
mdMdnal  jurladlettona*  typa  apptonl  pxo- 
gmana,  will  not  naoaaaarlly  Ita  aaowad  to  ba 
aold  In  Bnrapa.  nnlaaa  It  alao  maata  tbe 
of  tbaOnCL;  and 

a  pioblam  brougbt  about  by  tba 
I  of  a  national  tyiM  appronU  program 
to  ona  of  intamatlonal  oon- 
and  If  oar  domaatle  maaaorlng  aqiilp- 
manofaetaran  ai«  to  oomiMta  affac- 
ttraty  In  tba  Intamatlonal  markatplaoa  oor- 
raettva  fMnal  laglalatlon  aatabllablnf  a  na- 
tional typa  appfoifal  procram  mnat  ba  an- 
aetad;  now.  tbaraf ore. 

"Ba  U  raaolvatf  by  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
Blavantli  LactaUture  of  tba  8tate  of  RawmU. 
nagiilar  Oaaalon  of  IMl.  tbat  tba  XTnlted 
Btatea  Ooncfwa  la  mpaetfoUy  reqneated  to 
enact  appropriate  legidatlon  to  eetablUb  a 
national  tjp*  approral  program  and  to  daa- 
Ignata  tba  national  Bioaan  of  Standards  to 
awT*  aa  tba  nnctoua  for  ao^  a  »«-*«"nfi'  type 
appfoval  program;  and 

'89  tt  p^tKer  molvtd  Tbat  cartlfled 
eoplea  of  tlUa  Beeolutlon  be  tranamlttad  to 
tba  Piealilaut  of  tbe  United  States  Senate. 
tba  apaakar  of  tbe  United  Stotes  House  of 
SsprsasntattTsa.  and  eaeb  member  of  Ka- 
wmU-m  delegation  to  tbe  Ooograaa  of  tba 
united  stataa." 

POtf-»l.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  adapted  by  tbe 
I.agltfatare  of  tbe  State  of  Nerada;  to  tbe 
OoBunlttaa    on    BnTlranmant    and    Public 


Tbe  Congraes  of  the  United 
Statea  baa  eat  a  national  speed  limit  of  S6 
mllaa  par  boor,  wblcb  was  presented  to  tbe 
people  of  tba  United  States  as  a  measure  to 


I  la  no  scientifically  credible 
tbat  tbe  speed  Illmt  has  acted  to 
foel.  eran  In  the  few  places  and 
a>  the  fkw  tlmas  in  whlob  it  is  Obeerred:  and 
NlMaas.  Matters  relating  to  tbe  control 
of  traflc  on  blgbways.  Including  tbe  llmlta- 
tkaa  plaead  on  Ita  speed,  have  alwava  been 
euutsiiia  of  tba  statea  In  which  tbe  Ftderal 
Oovmmant  baa  not  Interfered:  and 

"Wbersas.  Tbe  new  administration  In 
Waablnaton  baa  pledged  Hatff  to  a  policy 
of  nonlntartarsnea  In  matters  which  are 
property  wttbln  tbe  prorlnee  of  tbe  statea. 
a  policy  wblcb  Aould  be  directly  ooposed 
to  wttbboldlng  highway  aid  to  statee  on  tbe 
tbat  they  have  not  enforced  federal 
wblcb  are  more  prooerly  the  con- 
earn  of  the  statsa;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Bseolaad  bp  tha  Senate  and  Aaaembtg  of 
th»  Stmte  of  ITsaaitB.  jotrntig.  Tbat  tbe  Con- 
of  tba  Umtad  Stataa  U  urged  to  take 
aetlan  to  raatora  to  tbe  statea 


"Wbereas.  Brary  landBU  In  CaUforala  U 
pr  saintly  generating  gaa;  and 

"Wbaraas.  Moat  of  tbto  gaa  la  presently 
being  emitted  Into  tba  atmoq>hera:  and 

"Wberees.  TUa  gaa  poaea  a  potential  dan- 
gar  to  public  health  and  safety  In  tbat  migra- 
tion of  explosive  amounts  of  theaa  gasea  have 
been  found  In  bomea  and  bustnaaaaa  located 
In  oloaa  proximity  to  landfills;  and 

-'Whereas.  The  United  SUtee  Is  presently 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  euMgy;  and 

-Wbereas.  Iiandflll  gas  can  oontrlbuto  to 
the  United  States  energy  security  by  provid- 
ing lecovarad  gas  for  heating  and  cooking, 
snd.  through  tbe  use  of  gas  turbines,  elec- 
tricity for  lighting:  and 

"Whereas,  Significant  economic  nsks  are 
associated  with  tba  recovery  of  landfill  gas: 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Jiasotoed  by  ttie  Ataemblp  mnd  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  fotnttg.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oallfomla  respect- 
fully memorlallrea  t^e  President  '>nd  *H« 
Congress  of  the  United  Statea  to  amend  the 
United  States  Tax  Code  to  provide  adequate 
Investntsnt  tax  credits  and  OO-month  depre- 
dation on  if»meii  gsa  development  and  re- 
covery Inveatmanta  and  to  spedflcally  direct 
tbe  Internal  Bevenue  Service  to  promulgate 
regulattons  reflecting  that  landfiU  gas  recov- 
ery systems  are  eligible  for  tbe  Inveetmant 
crsdlte  and  ww^"'*!  inosntlves  provided  oy 
the  Crude  OU  WlndfaU  Proflta  Tax  Act  of 
1S80  (PL  M-aas,  Title  n.  Part  ni)  and  tbe 
Bnergy  Security  Act  of  1080  (8  933,  TlUe  n, 
SubUtle  B) ;  and  be  It  further 

"Besolved,  That  tbe  Chief  Clerk  of  tbe 
Assembly  tranamlt  ooplea  of  this  reeolutlon 
to  the  Frestdsnt  and  Vice  Prealdent  of  tbe 
United  Statea.  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Beprsaantattves.  to  tba  Chairman  of  tbe 
Hduae  and  Senate  Commltteea  on  Taxation. 
^nA  to  each  i^am^trr  and  Bepreeentatlve  tram 
California  In  tba  Congreea  of  tba  United 
Stataa." 

PO>f-0S.  Beeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  HawaU;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judldary: 

SATB  BaaoLnnoif  340 


"Whereaa.  tbe  1976  amendmente  to  the 
Federal  Vottng  Rlghu  Act  of  196S  were  de- 
signed to  encourage  full  participation  In  the 
electoral  proceaa  by  dtlaans  of  this  country: 
and 

"Wherea«.  the  amendments  require  certain 
statea  and  their  political  subdlvlalona  to  con- 
duct elections  In  the  language  of  a  language 
minority  group  which  comprises  more  than 
5%  of  the  dtlaens  of  voting  a^  of  a  state  or 
poUttcal  subdivision  and  which  has  an  iUlt- 
ercy  rate  as  a  group  of  higher  than  the  na- 
tional Illiteracy  rate;  and 

"Wbereaa.  the  amend  men  ta  to  the  Voting 
Rlghta  Act  deflnea  "lUlteracy"  as  a  faUure 
to  complete  tba  fifth  primary  grade;  and 
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tbair  proper  powacaln  tba  matter  of  regula- 
tion of  traSe  on  tba  blgbwaya  by  renkovlng 
tbe  so-eallad  "national  spud  limit":  end  ba 
It  turtbar 

'Beaolaed.  Tbat  tba  laglsUtlve  ooonsel 
transmit  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  to  tbe  Vlea 
Fraatdant  of  tba  Ubttad  States  aa  Frssldant 
of  tba  Sanatah  to  tba  Speaker  of  tba  Rooaa 
of  nspraasataUvaa.  and  to  all  memhara  of  tba 
Iissslnnsl  dalegatton;  and  be  tt  further 

-Besotoed.  That  this  reeolutlon  abaU  be- 
eome  elective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

F<»I-M.  naaoUirion  adopted  by  tba  CbHs- 
tun  Gboreb  of  Hortbara  CalUomla-Ifaivada. 
Diaetplaa  of  Cbnat  aottlng  forth  tbalr  poal- 
tlon  on  osrtatn  Isaoaa  of  defense;  to  tba  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Armad  Servleea. 

FOlC-ag.  Baaotntlon  adopted  by  the  Home- 
wood  fThambar  of  Oommaica.  favortng  tba 
paaaaga  of  Tax  Belief  for  SmaU  Boalnaaaaa. 
HJL  3MS;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Finance. 

POIC-»«.  Joint  reeolutlon  adopted  by  tbe 
Leglstoturs  of  tbe  State  of  CallfomU:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Flnanea: 


May  7, 19S1 


i 


May  7, 1981 
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baasd  on  tba  Corsgolng  olterta 
tba  Diraetor  cf  tba  Oenaoa.  aa  aatbialaad  by 
tba  awitmita.  IdantUted  tbe  fbUoartBg 
'-"g"-g*  mbaartty  groopa  m  HawaB: 
In  aU  oonntlsa.  Japan  ma  In  BawaU 
Kaoal  Oaantlaa,  and  ruilnaaa  In  Vbm  Ctty  and 
County  of  Honolulu;  and 

"Wbaraaa.  tbare  ara  many  tndtvldaala  ta 
HawaU  wlw  bava  laamad  to  read  an< 
tba  BiglUi  language  wttboot  formal  > 
tlon  and  would  thsrafora  not  laqub*  a  for- 
eign language  ballot,  bat  aia  rtaamail  nona- 
t liaises  to  ba  UUteimte  for  pufpoasa  of  tba 
Voting  Bigbte  Act  amandmanta;  and 

"Wbereas.  tbe  experience  of  tHa  1076. 1978 
and  1980  tfaettona  Indleata  tbat  tba  patetlng 
of  TOtar  Information  fOrma  and  ballote  In 
foreign  languages  la  a  ftnanrlal  burden  on 
the  State,  aspedlally  wtian  only  a  few  for- 
eign language  baUota  ara  raquaatad  by  voten; 
and 

"Wbereaa,  since  1968  tba  Oflloe  of  Lieu- 
tenant Oovemor  baa  developed  and  con- 
ducted Ita  own  voter  reglatratlon  and  edu- 
cation proginma,  indndtng  voter  education 
by  meana  of  outreach  wafers  fiuent  In  Ho- 
cano.  Chtneee  and  flanwiari  who  famlUartae 
foreign  language  groupa  with  the  electoiml 
proceea;  providing  poll  workats  fluent  In 
theee  languagea  and  In  Japaneee;  reproduc- 
ing dectlon  materials  In  Ilocano.  Cblneee 
and  Japaneee:  making  radio  and  television 
public  service  announcementa  in  tbeae  lan- 
guagea; and  publishing  InstrucUonal  adver- 
tisemente  on  voting  In  foreign-language 
newsoapers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  guldellnee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Implemmtlng  the  bilingual 
requirements  of  tbe  Voting  Rlghta  Act 
amendments  requlree  Hawaii  to  expend  sub- 
stantial funds  servicing  foreign  language 
groupe.  many  members  of  wbom  read  and 
write  W"gii«h  although  they  have  had  no 
formal  education  and  printing  all  voting- 
related  materials  when  only  a  few  of  the  ma- 
terials are  requested  or  read:  and 

"Whereas.  HawaU  baa  a  mulU-llnr\ial 
voter  aaalatanca  and  education  program  tai- 
lored to  meat  tbe  unique  needs  of  Ita  people, 
indudlng  providing  services  to  tbe  Bemoan 
population  which  is  not  identified  as  a  lan- 
guage minority  group  by  tbe  Director  of 
Census  and  providing  outreach  workers 
working  within  the  communities:  and 

"Whereas,  this  program  has  been  more 
effective  than  the  requlrementa  of  the  Vot- 
ing Bights  Act  amendmente  in  promoting 
voter  partidpatlon:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  tbe  Senate  of  the  Elev- 
enth Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU,  Reg- 
ular Seealon  of  1961,  tliat  the  United  States 
Congrees  Is  reepectfully  requested  to  permit 
HawaU.  and  any  other  state,  to  propoae  Ito 
own  mulU-Ilngual  voter  assistance  and  edu- 
cation program  which,  upon  approval  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  any  other  desig- 
nated Federal  agency,  would  exempt  tbe 
State  from  the  requlrementa  of  tbe  Voting 
Rlghte  Act  amendmente:  and 

"Be  it  further  reeolved.  Tbat  tbe  defini- 
tion of  niUteracy'  in  Section  303  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rlghta  Act  be  amended  to  exclude  per- 
sons with  the  abUlty  to  read  and  write  Bng- 
llab  even  though  the  person  may  not  have 
completed  tbe  fifth  primary  grade:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified 
coplea  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statee  Senata. 
tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee 
of  tbe  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
HawaU's    Contn-essional    de'ecatlon." 

P01f-«6.  Ocnenrrant  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LeglaUture  of  tbe  State  of  HawaU;  to  tba 
Committee  on  tba  Judldary: 

"HocsB  CoMCuaaxMT  RxaoLxmow 

"Whereas,  tourism  Is  the  chief  Industly  In 
33  of  tba  60  statea  of  tbe  United  Stataa  and 
rank's  smonr  the  top  three  Industries  In  »p- 
prrntmataly  40  stataa;  and 

"Wbereaa.    travel   to   tbe   United   Stataa 


tram    other    eountrlaa    In    1979 
ABMriean  tniyal  abroad  for  tba  flnt  tima 
Btnee  baCora  World  Wkr  IX:  and 

"Wbanaa.  faratgn  teaylaw  to  tbo  Unltad 
Stataa  nirasant  aa  ImiNWIaiit  opportoatty  to 
b^  reatara  AaMrtoa'fe  balanna  of 

and 

"Wbaraaa.  tba  alBoartty  of  oar  ( 
eoma  foralga  tzmvtfara  la 
tionad  baaaoaa  of  tba  atrtat  enftn  iwmant  of 
Tiaa  xaqatramanta.  Inandlag  advaaoa  appU- 
eatlon  sBkd  approvala  ftar  avaty  aaMonaltty 
OTf^jFt  <>""«».  w—  iMiM**  MMi  —na  Oarlbbaaa 
jfimiMtM-  and 

Wliiiioas.  many  tndttlonally  friendly  b»- 
tlona  bate  ellmtaatad  advaaoe  Tlaa  for  UBttad 
Stataa  tourtate  la  tbalr  oouatrlaa;  aad 

"WberaM.  tbeee  friendly  natlona  have  not 
yet  baaa  aoooMtod  raolptooal  pdYUatM  by  tba 
Unltad  Stataa;  aad 

"Whemas.  tourism  la  HawaU's  largest  In- 
dustry «id  HawaU  muit  offeettv^  eompata 
with  other  toorlat  daattnatbm  araaa  aroand 
tba  world  for  visitor  bnalneas;  aad 

"Whatoaa.  HawaU's  vlattor  ladoatiy  laviy- 
ly  Interested  la  prmaotlng  tourlam  growth 
and  in  developing  me«na  to  facOltata  that 
growth:  aad 

•Wbamaa.  there  la  conalrtaraMa  evidence 
that  tba  eUmlnftt*""  of  vlaa  reqalrameata.  on 
a  selectad  basis.  wlU  stimulate  bnataam.  aeo- 
nomle  develcpmeat  aad  aaqdoyaiaat  ta 
HawmU;  aad 

"Wbereaa.  the  preaent  visa  requlremante 
of  the  United  Statea  are  considered  obaoleta, 
not  cost-effective  and  may  be  construed  by 
potential  visitors  aa  aa  TrnwUllngneaa  to  re- 
ceive foreign  gueots.  a  paroeptlon  tbat  Is  la- 
conslstent  with  HawaU's  alotia  spirit;  aad 

"Whereas,  HawaU  welcomea  more  than 
670,000  visitors  annually  from  Ji4>an.  who 
woxUd  receive  tbe  benefito  of  visa  waivers; 
and 

"Whexeea,  elimination  of  certain  visa  re- 
qulrementa would  eliminate  significant  fed- 
eral pi^rwork  and  ooata  at  united  Stataa 
consulates  abroad;  and 

"Whereas.  S.  2737  and  H.R.  5083  Introduced 
In  the  d6th  Congrees  provide  for  amend- 
mente to  existing  federal  law  permitting  tbe 
waiver  of  certain  visa  requlrementa  for  non- 
Immlgrante  seeking  temporary  admlaslon 
into  the  United  Statee  for  buslnees  or  pleas- 
ure and  who  are  nationals  of  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  a  refusal  rate  for  such  ad- 
missions of  less  than  3H  percent:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  expected  tbat  the  nations 
described  above  would  extend  redprocal  priv- 
ileges to  Americana  If  they  have  not  already 
done  bo;  and 

"Whereas,  S.  3727  was  approved  by  tbe 
United  Statee  Senate  on  June  16,  1080  and 
tbe  Hoose  of  Repreeentattvee  of  tbe  97tb 
Congreea  Is  considering  a  almllar  blU;  now. 
therefom, 

"Be  it  reeolved  by  the  HOuee  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislatuie  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  Senate  concuirlng,  that 
the  United  States  Congreaa  Is  respectfuUy 
urged  to  support  the  paasage  of  legislation 
providing  for  the  waiver  of  non-lmmlgrant 
visas  for  short-term  buslnees  or  pleasure  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States  from  countries  with 
a  refusal  rate  of  lees  than  3^  percent:  aad 

"Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Eleventh  Legiaiature 
of  the  State  of  HawaU,  tbe  Senate  concur^ 
ring,  that  the  HawaU  Congreaslonal  delega- 
tion Is  req>ectfaUy  urged  to  fadUtato  paa- 
aage  of  HJt.  6083  to  provide  waiver  of  aoa- 
Immlgrant  visa  requlromento;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certlfled  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Unltad  States  Senate;  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  Unltad  Statea  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Hawaii's  Congressional  delega- 
tion: tfr.  Fred  B.  Smalea.  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  The  ChamiMr  of  Commeitx  of  Ha- 
waU; ICr.  John  D.  Bellinger,  Cbalrman. 
Japan-BawaU  Bronwnlo  OooaeU;  lOr.  B.  W. 


Hoi  den.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  HawaU  Visi- 
tors Bureau:  Mr.  Hldeto  Kono,  Dlreetcar  of 
the  Department  of  Planning  and  Bccmomlc 
Development,  State  of  HawaU;  Mr.  Nathan  K. 
CrodMttk  Jr.,  Prealdent,  HawaU  Hotel  Asso- 
rtatinn:  Mr.  Ttaneabl  Irte.  Prealdent,  Ji4>an- 
HawaU  Ttavd  Organisation;  Mr.  RhTinlchl 
Oyama,  Prealdent,  Ji^tan  Travel  Bureau;  Mr. 
Yukto  "Bob"  Takegawa.  President.  Padfico 
Creative  Service:  and  Mr.  Naotatsu  Nabe- 
sbtma.  Regional  Manager-Hawaii,  Japan  Alr- 


prac-87.  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  ordered 
to  lie  on  tbe  table : 

"SmtATx  Joorr  Mwoafi,  No.  7. 

"Wbereas,  The  condition  of  our  nation's 
economy  demands  that  dramatic,  sweeping 
steps  be  taken  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  improve  America's  economic 
health:  and 

"Whereas,  President  Reagan,  in  his  address 
to  the  nation  of  February  18,  outlined  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  designed  to  reduce  infla- 
tion, to  provide  Jobs,  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth;  and 

"Whereas,  Among  those  propoeals  are  a 
three-year  tax  cut  and  a  series  of  across-the- 
board  budget  cute  for  the  1983  fiscal  year 
totalling  941.4  bUlion  which,  if  enacted  in 
their  entirety,  would  still  permit  increased 
expenditures  of  6.2%  over  those  of  the  1981 
fiscal  year;  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  tax  and  budget 
cute  were  arrived  at  in  an  equitable,  even- 
banded  manner  and  will  be  further  exam- 
ined by  the  Congress  in  order  to  hdp  Insure 
tbat  such  cuts  do  not  weigh  down  In  an 
unfair  way  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them, 
especially  the  poor  and  the  handicapped,  the 
very  young,  and  tbe  very  old;  and 

"Whereas,  The  future  economic  health  and 
stablUty  of  this  nation  depend  on  poUdes  of 
government  restraint  in  spending  and  tax- 
ing; and 

"Wbereas,  Budget  reductions  of  tbe  magni- 
tude propoeed  by  tbe  Preddent  are  an  achiev- 
able goal  deserving  the  support  of  aU  Amer- 
icans; and 

"Wbereas,  President  Reagan's  proposals  are 
a  significant  first  step  on  the  road  to  tbe 
recovery  of  national  economic  health;  now. 
therefore. 

"fle  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"Tbat  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  memorialised  to  support  and  to  enact 
the  President's  economic  recovery  program 
Including  tbe  proposed  three-year  tax  cut 
and  budget  cute  totalling  at  least  841.4 
blUlon. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  ooplea  of  this 
Memorial  be  sent  to  tbe  Preddent  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  Colorado,  and  to  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  Statea." 

POM-08.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Goundl  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  relative 
to  federal  fimdlng  for  locaUtles;  ordered  to 
lie  on  tbe  table. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMnTEES 

Hie  following  reports  of  canmlttees 
I  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Sdence,  and  Transportation, 
wltbout  amendment: 

&  1183.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  to  authorise  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
(Rqpt.  No.  97-60). 


By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  tbe  Oommlttaa 
(HI  tbe  Judldary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Rea.  46.  Joint  reaolutlon  entitled 
"United  Statea  Tennis  Assodatlon  Day". 

8 J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlaa 
and  request  tbe  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning  May 
10,  1981,  as  "National  SmaU  Bustneas  WeOk". 


REPORT    OF    A    COICMTTTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURINO  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Soiate  of  May  6,  1981.  the  followtiic 
report  was  sutamltted  on  liCay  6,  1981. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  TOWBR.  from  tba  OonmUttaa  oa 
Armed  Servleea.  with  aa  amandmant  In  tbe 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  aa  amendment  to 
tbetttle: 

a.  816.  A  blU  to  authorfae  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft. mlssUes.  naval  vessels,  tracVed  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  we^wna.  for 
research,  development,  teat,  and  evaluation. 
and  for  operation  and  malntenanfie  for  tbe 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  tbe  authorlaed 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  oom- 
pixient  of  the  Armed  Foroee  and  for  dvlllaa 
personnd  of  the  Dq>artment  of  Defense,  to 
authorise  the  mlUtaiy  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  addi- 
tional and  minority  vlewa)  (Bept.  Ilo.  87- 
68). 

EXECUTIVE  REPCMtTS  OF 
COMMnTEBS 

The   following  eaeeutive   reports   ef 
committees  were  siAmltted: 
By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  tbe  ComaUttaa  on 

Armed  Services: 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favoraldy  the  following  namUuittaas:  m 
the  Army  National  Guard.  Reaenre  of 
the  Army,  there  are  five  appointments  to 
tbe  grade  of  major  general  and  brigadier 
general  (1-MOEN)  OEN  (4-B)  (list  be- 
ginnlBK  w/B  Gen.  Oeorge  Eocene  Ooate) : 
in  the  \JS.  Navy,  there  are  44  penna- 
noit  promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  (list  beginning  with  WIDiam  A. 
vnUiams  m):  Oen.  Kenneth  Mc- 
Lennan. TJS.  Marine  Corps  (age  58) 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  general 
on  the  retired  list,  U.  Gen.  Andrew  W. 
CDonndl,  TJB.  Marine  CJorpe  (age  58). 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  Uea- 
tenant  general  on  the  retired  list-^Maj. 
C3en.  James  R  Brlckel.  VS.  Air  Faroe, 
to  be  lieutenant  genial.  MaJ.  C3en.  Rob- 
ert M.  Bond.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieu- 
tornnt  general.  MaJ.  Gen.  Larry  D. 
Welch.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  MaJ.  Gen.  George  M.  Brownlnc. 
Jr..  US.  Air  Force,  to  be  Ueotenant  gen- 
eral. Lt.  Gen.  James  D.  HuiAies.  UB.  Air 
Fy>rce  (age  58),  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the  re- 
tired list.  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Pattmo. 
UJ5.  Air  Force  (age  56) ,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  list.  Lt.  Gen.  Gerald  J.  Post.  UB. 
Air  Force  (age  55) .  for  acpotntmcnt  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  gennral  on  the 
refTed  list,  Lt.  Gen.  Marion  L.  Boewell. 
UB.  Air  Force  (age  S7) .  for  i^ipointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  I'st.  Tt.  Om.  Kenneth  L.  TWl- 
itiftn,  UB.  Air  Force  (age  56).  for  »p- 
poUitment  to  the  grade  of  llentenaot 
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OD  tbe  retind  list;  Mid.  in  the 

of  tbe  Air  Force,  there  are  7 

appolntmenta  to  grade  of  major  geoeral 
and  brisadler  general  O-MOEN)  (4- 
BOEN)  (list  be^nnlng  w/BOen.  Ray- 
mond E.  Hebrank).  I  ask  that  these 
n^iw—  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar.   

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecttac  it  is  so  ordered. 

llr.  TOWER.  In  addition.  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  there  are  989  appointments  to 
the  gndes  ol  first  lieutenant  and  sec- 
ond lieutenant  (list  beginning  w/Doug- 
las  S.  Adams) ;  in  the  UB.  Navy,  there 
are  395  temporary/permanent  promo- 
tlODS  to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below 
(list  *>tg«wTitng  w/Robert  W.  Aldinger) 
and  845  Naval  Academy  Midshipmen  to 
be  permanent  mslgn  (list  beginning 
w/Rufus  S.  Abemethy);  in  the  Navy 
and  Reeerve  of  the  Navy,  there  are  114 
temporary/permanent  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list  be- 
ginning w/Oerald  P.  Arnold);  in  the 
ICarine  Ocups,  there  are  126  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  (list  beginning  w/Willlam 
T.  Akana) ;  in  tbe  Marine  Corps  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  there  are  456 
tempcvary/pennanent  appointments  to 
tbe  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
beginning  w/ Joseph  H.  Alexander) ;  in 
tbe  UJB.  Air  Force  and  Regular  Air 
Force,  there  are  2,551  appointments/ 
promotions  to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  beginning 
w/Raymond  E.  Abel,  Jr.) ;  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  there 
are  62  appointments/reappointments/ 
promotions  to  tbe  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  beginning  w/Ravmond  S. 
Crawford  UD;  and.  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  there  are  38  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  coloiel  (list  beginning  w/ 
Omar  R.  Adame).  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  tbe  Coitgxis- 
stowAL  RxcoiB  and  to  save  tbe  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  tbe 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Hie  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
Ricoas  of  April  7  and  27. 1981,  at  the  end 
of  tbe  Senate  proceedings.) 


IWniODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLDTTOIfS 

Tbe  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  tbe  first  and 
second  ttane  by  unanimous  OMiaent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Iff.  PACKWOOD,  from  tbe  Com- 
alttce  on  Conunerc*.  Science,  and 
Ttmnsportatlon : 
S.   IISS.   An  orlglnml   Mil   to   amend   tbe 
NaUonal  AdTlaorr  Committee  on  Oceana  and 
Atmoapbere  Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appro- 
prlatlona  to  carry  out  tbe  prorlalons  of  aucb 
act  for  flaeal  year  1983,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaea;  placed  on  tbe  calendar. 
By  Mza.  HAWKINS: 
8.  1184.  A  bill  to  DTOTlde  for  cooprratlon 
iMtWMB    the    Armed    Foraa    and    VMeial 
drug  enforcement  offldaU;  to  tbe  Oommlt- 
tM  on  Anned  BarrloM. 


By   Mr.   SCHMITT    (for   blmaelf,   Mr. 

OAUf,  and  Mr.  Jspsxn)  : 

a  1186.  A  bill  to  extend  by  S  years  tbe 

expiration  date  of  tbe  Defense  Production 

Act  of  1960:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKSR  (by  request) : 
S.  use.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Small  Busi- 
ness Act:  to  tbe  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness.   

By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Bank 
of  Maine,  NA.;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
8.  1138.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  tbe  issuance  of 
phosphate  mlnli^  leases  In  Osceola  National 
Forest,  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
8.   1139.  A  bill   to  provide  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  deduction  to  individual  re- 
tirement  accounts,   and   so   forth,   and   for 
otber  purposes:    to   tbe   Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Dantobth.  Mr.  Baoctjs.  Mr.  MrrcH- 

TLL,  and  Mr.  Chatxi)  : 

S.  1140.  A  bill  to  Improve  productivity  and 

promote  capital  Investment  in  small  business 

and  for  otber  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
8.   1141.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  tbe  NaUonal 
Forest  Investment  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1134.  A  biU  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  armed  forces  and  Fed- 
eral drug  enforcement  officials;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 

tCIUTAST   ASSISTANCC  IN  D«DC  ENTOBCTIONT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  today 
Congressman  Bill  Young  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  clarify 
tbe  role  of  our  military  in  assisting  drug 
enforcement  eftorls.  This  legislation  is 
intended  to  remove  specific  roadblocks 
which  have  prevented  our  military  from 
assisting  civilian  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials in  their  efforts  to  stem  tbe  tide  of 
Illicit  drug  trafficking  into  tbe  United 
States. 

At  present,  tbe  military  is  unable  to 
provide  such  assistance  due  to  interpre- 
tations of  tbe  posse  comitatus  statute  ( 18 
U.S.C.  1385) .  Consequently,  without  some 
modification  in  the  posse  comitatus  pro- 
visions the  military  cannot  even  tilert 
civilian  law  enforcement  agencies  of 
suspected  drug  traffickers. 

Tbe  posse  comitatus  statute  actually 
dates  from  the  post-Civil  War  period.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  use 
of  U.S.  Army  personnel  in  assisting  local 
law  enforcement  efforts.  While  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  military  personnel 
should  not  \x  used  in  civilian  matters  is 
a  good  one,  the  language  of  this  statute 
is  simply  too  vague.  In  fact,  tbe  courts 
have  made  numerous  extensions  of  this 
statute  and  most  recently  it  has  been  In- 
terpreted to  include  other  branches  of  tbe 
military  besides  the  Army.  As  a  result, 
tbe  Department  of  Defense  points  to  tbe 
posse  comitatus  provisions  as  restricting 
its  ability  to  assist  otber  Federal  agencies 
In  narcotics  Interdiction. 


The  objective  of  our  legislation  is  to 
expand  the  areas  in  which  military  sup- 
port services  could  ite  provided  to  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as 
tbe  sharing  of  information  and  the  loan- 
ing of  equipment  and  facilities. 

The  Hawkins-Young  bill  would  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  the  direct  involvement 
of  military  personnel  in  narcotics  seiz- 
ure, arrests,  or  otber  civilian  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities,  other  than  to 
provide  training  and  expert  advice  to 
civilian  authorities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  military  will 
share  information  it  normally  obtains 
about  aircraft  and  boats  suspected  of 
drug  trafficking  with  civilian  law  ea- 
forcement  officers.  The  military  is  not 
ordered  to  undertsJce  any  special  law  en- 
forcement efforts.  In  no  case  is  the  mili- 
tary to  take  any  action  that  would  inter- 
fere with  its  preparedness.  But  the  bill 
would  allow  the  military  to  plan  train- 
ing missions  such  as  airtwme  surveil- 
lance training  in  areas  where  suspected 
drug  trafflcldng  Is  occurring.  In  this  way 
drug  enforcement  objectives  could  be 
achieved  as  a  complement  to  the  primary 
goal  of  training  our  military  personnel. 

In  our  home  State  of  Florida,  the 
smuggling  of  narcotics  generates  enor- 
mous profits,  and  from  those  profits 
traffickers  are  able  to  equip  themselves 
with  an  awes(»ne  array  of  the  very  finest 
aircraft,  boats,  and  weapons.  At  present, 
they  are  better  manned  and  better 
equipped  than  tbe  agents  assigned  to 
stop  them.  Unless  some  means  are  found 
to  better  the  odds,  law  enforc«nent  will 
continue  to  lose  its  war  against  smug- 
glers. One  of  the  key  benefits  of  our  leg- 
islation is  that  it  allows  drug  enforce- 
ment officials  to  capitalize  on  existing 
programs,  facilities,  and  equipment  with- 
out having  to  make  the  tremendous  capi- 
tal expenditures  necessary  to  install  and 
operate  its  own  radar  syst«n  or  to  pur- 
chase highly  sophisticated  aircraft. 

This  legislation  directs  the  military  to 
use  its  discretion  to  pass  along  informa- 
tion to  appropriate  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities, it  does  not  expand  on  the  mili- 
tary's authority  to  gather  information. 
The  information  that  it  would  provide 
fcH:  civilian  authorities  would  be  that 
which  they  already  gather  during  nor- 
mal military  operations,  such  as  surveil- 
lance flights  over  the  Caribbean.  Any  di- 
rect involvement  in  domestic  law  en- 
forcement would  be  limited  strictly  to 
training  functions. 

Based  on  the  langiiage  contained  In 
our  bill,  only  agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Treasury,  or  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  are  authorized  to  make 
requests  for  military  ass'stance.  Once  in- 
formation is  provided  to  these  Federal 
agencies,  they  will  be  permitted  in  ap- 
propriate cases  to  make  the  information 
available  to  State  and  local  authorities. 

We  believe  this  legislat'cm  is  badly 
needed  if  we  are  serious  about  stopping 
the  fiow  of  narcotics  into  our  country. 
We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 
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By  Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Garn,  and  &fr.  Jepsen)  : 
S.  1135.  A  Mil  to  extend  by  5  years  the 


expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

DEFENSE    PRODTrCnON    ACT    KZTEM8XOM 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
which  expires  cm  September  30, 1981.  The 
Defense  Production  Act  is  the  foundation 
for  our  Nation's  defense  preparedness  ca- 
pability l>oth  in  times  of  war  and  times  of 
peace.  Itie  bill  provides  the  President 
with  the  authority  to — 

Divert  certain  materials  and  facilities 
to  defense  purposes; 

Reduce  time  required  for  full  mobiliza- 
tion; 

Insure  availability  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials,  including  energy; 

Insure  productive  capacity  and  supply; 
and 

Develop  preparedness  programs. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  en- 
acted in  1950  as  an  outgrowth  of  tbe  lack 
of  preparedness  that  came  to  light  as  the 
Nation  approached  the  Korean  war.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  period  DPA  pro- 
grams had  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  supply  of  a  number  of  strate- 
gic minerals.  In  a  few  years  these  pro- 
grams doubled  U.S.  aluminum  produc- 
tion, increased  U.S.  copper  mine  capacity 
by  a  quarter,  initiated  U.S.  nickel  mining, 
created  the  titanium  industry,  quadru- 
pled U.S.  tungsten  mining,  and  greatly 
expanded  the  world  columblum-tantalum 
mining  and  processing  industries,  as  well 
as  expanding  supplies  of  many  other  ma- 
terials for  production  needs  and  stock- 
piles. The  latest  major  nonf  uel  use  of  the 
DPA  wafi  an  $83  million  loan  in  1967  in 
the  Vietnam  war  period  to  facilitate  the 
Duval  Sierrita  copper  mine  development. 

These  achievements  have  lieen  gained 
with  relatively  little  expense  to  the 
Treasury.  Many  DPA  activities  do  not 
Involve  direct  outlays  of  Federal  dollars, 
but  rather  the  establishment  of  purchase 
agreements  that  become  effective  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  thus  limit- 
ing the  Federal  Government's  financial 
exposure.  During  the  Korean  war  period, 
for  example,  over  $8.4  billion  in  gross 
transactions  were  undertaken  with  an 
ultimate  cost  of  approximately  $0.9 
billion. 

VtAioT  materials  programs  during  this 
period  included: 

(In  blUlons] 

Aluminum  $1.5 

Titanium    0.9 

Rubber    0.9 

Nickel 0.9 

Copper 0.7 

Manganese  0.4 

Tungsten    0.4 

■nn 0.2 

Molybdenum  0.2 

Magnesium 0. 1 

Cobalt   0.1 

Columblum-Tantaltmi 0. 1 

Otber  materials  (more  than  60) 0.4 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  faced 
with  the  realization  that  U.S.  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  supplies  of  strategic 
minerals  has  made  our  defense  Industrial 
base  vulnerable  to  disruptions  in  supply 
for  a  wide  range  of  critical  materials.  It 
would  serve  the  Congress  well  to  reex- 
amine the  potential  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  for  addressing,  and  to  some 
extent,   solving  these  problems.  I  am 


pleased  to  note  in  this  regard  that  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
has  developed  four  proposals  undsr  DPA 
authorities,  that  would  address  our  Na- 
tion's critical  reliance  upon  imports  of 
titanium,  cobalt,  refractory  bauxite,  and 
natural  rubl)er.  Unfortunately,  these 
projects  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Car- 
ter administration,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  present  administration  will  give  them 
very  careful  consideration. 

To  begin  to  move  forward  in  solving 
tbe  problems  we  face  with  these  four 
materials  is  consistent  with  tbe  National 
Minerals  and  Materials  Policy  Act  of 
1980  and  would  be  an  auspxious  start 
in  the  effort  to  implement  an  effective 
minerals  and  materials  policy,  a  stated 
objective  of  this  administration. 

Several  days  of  hearings  conducted 
last  year  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
revealed  the  depth  of  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  imports  of  stra- 
tegic minerals.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  experience  of  our  country  in  the  re- 
cent past  with  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries.  This 
experience  Illustrates  the  danger  of  U.S. 
reliance  upon  insecure  foreign  sources 
for  important  raw  materials.  But  the 
United  States  produces  enough  oil  to 
meet  roughly  half  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements; with  many  of  the  strategic 
minerals  required  by  the  economy  we  are 
100-percent  dependent.  Our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  sudden  interruptions  in  suppUes 
of  these  vital  materials  is  not  offset  by 
the  presence  of  any  domestic  capacity 
whatsoever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
will  recognize  the  gravity  of  this  situa- 
t'on  and  take  corrective  actions  l>efore 
history  repeats  itself. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parative import  dependency  of  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  Jaoan 
for  a  number  of  important  minerals  and 
metals.  This  information  comes  from 
data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  refiects  1978  statistics,  except  for 
the  figures  from  the  United  States,  which 
are  from  1979: 

NET    IMPORT    RELIANCE    OF   SELECTED    MINERALS    AND 
METALS 

fMinus  numbers  show  net  exportsi 


United 

Miaenls  and  melais 

U.S.S.R. 

States 

Europe 

Japan 

Cfllnrabiwii 

0 

100 

100 

100 

Mic* 

10 

100 

100 

100 

StrontiuM 

0 

100 

Cob*. 

0 

90 

100 

100 

(-20) 

9t 

100 

95 

TanMuai    . 

0 
52 

96 
93 

83' 

100 

Bondtaind  alumina 

100/27 

Chrofflium 

(-M) 

90 

100 

99 

Platiiium-froup  metals. . 

(-•5) 

89 

100 

98 

Asbedot 

(-32) 

85 

83 

97 

Ryorine 

50 

82 

8 

100 

Tin 

21 

81 

96 

98 

Nickel 

(-9) 

77 

100 

100 

Cadmiuai 

(-29) 

£6 

70 

(-5) 

Zinc 

(-6) 

62 

71 

61 

Potassiem. 

(-42 

66 

Salcniam      

0 
0 

40 
62 

83 
79 

(-123) 

Mercury 

0 

Gold 

(-145) 

56 

99 

95 

TunfSten 

12 

59 

93 

51 

Antimony 

19 

43 

95 

100 

Silver... 

(-10) 

45 

85 

60 

Barium 

51 

40 

(-19) 

20 

Titanium  (Mmenite) 

(-9) 

46 

100 

Gypsum 

0 

33 

1 

2 

Iron  ore 

(-20) 

28 

70 

99 

Vanadium 

(-31) 

25 

100 

Crpier 

(-3) 

13 

100 

91 

lead 

(-P) 

11 

39 

76 

Aluminum 

(-«) 

8 

76 

28 

The  materials  and  metals  listed  above 
are  essential  for  virtually  every  aspect 
of  modem  American  life.  Without  just 
a  few  critical  materials,  such  as  cobalt, 
manganese,  chromium,  and  platinum,  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  produce 
certain  types  of  jet  engines,  missile  com- 
ponents, electrical  equipment,  machine 
tools,  chemicals,  stainless  steel,  electrical 
and  electronic  equtiHnent.  pipelines,  re- 
fineries, battoles.  Iron,  steel,  aluminum, 
et  cetera.  Despite  tbe  Importance  of 
these  minerals,  we  now  rely  m  imports 
for  more  than  90  percent  of  our  require- 
ments of  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium, 
platinum,  columbium,  mica,  strtmtium, 
tantalum,  bauxite,  and  alumina. 

The  Defense  Production  Act,  which 
grants  very  wide  authorities  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  his  departments,  can  be  a  vdil- 
cle  for  promoting  X5S.  self  sufficiency  in 
a  wide  array  of  critical  materials  through 
stockpiling,  the  development  of  substi- 
tute materials,  and  increased  domestic 
production.  I  locric  forward  to  working 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  tbe 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agen- 
cy, and  other  agencies  in  considering  the 
use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to 
address  some  of  the  severe  minerals  de- 
pendency problems  currently  faced  by 
tbe  United  States. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  extend  the  existing  DPA  authmities 
for  an  additional  5  years.  A  5-year  exten- 
si(Hi  is  important  at  this  time  to  give  a 
clear  signal  that  we  intend  to  provide 
cont'nuity  for  DPA  programs  over  the 
OMning  years  as  we  move  toward  ad- 
dre.ssing  our  overall  defense  prepared- 
ness capabihties. 

Due  to  the  time  constraints  imposed 
by  the  May  15  deadline  and  tbe  heavy 
schedule  of  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
involvmg  Financial  Instituticns  lieing 
conducted  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee,  Senator 
Garn,  hearings  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  extension  will  not  lie  held  at 
this  time.  The  cMnmittee  will,  however, 
take  up  the  Defense  Production  Act  later 
this  year,  when  the  administration  tias 
had  time  to  develop  its  positicm  on  the 
FEMA  proposals  mentioned  in  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  tbe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  1135 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
first  sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  VS.C.  App.  216S 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30, 198S".« 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Bank  of  Matoe,  N.A.:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BELIEF  OP   BANK    OF   MAINE,    NJi. 

•  Mr.  (X)HEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reimburse  a 
Maine  bank  lor  the  wrongful  loss  of  in- 
terest resulting  from  an  erroneous 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  U£.  Treasury. 
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lbs  Inerculiig  uw  of  oomputen  in 
vmj  tMA  taM  mad*  hmmrit-^nm  more 
•war*  of  Vat  unfortunate  errors  that  re- 
mit when  fallible  human  beings  enter 
tneaneet  data  into  the  computer.  Ihese 
».«Y«-«*>—  can— and  do — occur  In  the 
*»»»>Mt<y  industry,  given  its  growing  re- 
Uaooe  on  high-speed  and  high-volume 
etoetranle  transfers  of  funds. 

a«i«rally,  when  errors  in  transmit- 
ting funds  occur,  banks  simply  relm- 
bone  one  another  for  any  lost  interest 
i»i^i«—  whether  the  mistake  is  caused 
tqr  ttae  f  *<<«»g  or  the  receiving  financial 
hMtttnttan.  This  comity,  however,  ap- 
parently does  not  apply  when  a  bank  has 
t||i>  misfortune  to  misdirect  funds  to  a 
n&Tteanry  acooont. 

On  December  24.  1980.  the  Bank  of 
liatne.  NJL.  attempted  to  transfer  more 
than  $3  mflUoB  to  tlie  Bank  of  Nova  Sco- 
Us  via  Bankers  Trust  in  New  York.  The 
bankli  computer  operator  incorrectly 
wired  the  funds,  entering  the  wrong 
fm^'^*^  code  which  sent  the  money  to 
a  n&  Treasury  account  at  the  Ftederal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Instead  uf  to 
tts  proper  destinatian. 

m  most  cases,  the  receiving  financial 
institution  catches  a  wiring  error  on  the 
dsor  (tf  the  transfer  and  notifies  the 
— 'v<«"g  bank.  The  funds  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  correct  location  with  no 
loss  of  Interest.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, however,  did  not  discover  the  er- 
ror and  notify  the  Bank  of  Maine  imtU 
January  1,  1981,  9  days  after  the  ex- 
rooeous  transfer  had  occurred. 

The  correct  recipient  of  the- funds,  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  asked  the  Bank  of 
Maine  to  reimburse  it  for  the  interest 
lost  during  the  9  days  that  the  funds 
were  held  by  the  Treasury. 

After  considerable  negotiation,  *he 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  agreed  to  settle 
for  payment  of  $9,605.45,  the  amount  of 
interest  computed  at  the  19.13-percent 
Federal  funds  rate  for  the  applicable  pe- 
riod and  less  than  22-percent  inter- 
est rate  on  the  loan  against  which  the 
funds  were  to  be  ^wUed. 

Since  the  Bank  of  Maine  had  to  com- 
pensate its  customer  for  the  loss  of  in- 
terest, bank  officials  requested  that  the 
IVeasury  pay  the  imputed  mterest  for 
the  time  it  held  the  funds.  StaUng  that 
It  was  unable  to  pay  interest  on  a  claim 
unless  pursuant  to  a  specific  statutory 
authority  or  a  court  order,  the  Treasury 
refused  to  reimburse  the  bank.  This  leg- 
islatton  win  provide  that  statutory  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  clear  that  the 
Treasury  has  been  unjustly  enriched  at 
the  egpense  of  the  Bank  of  Maine.  And. 
although  $9,605.45  is  a  small  amount 
compared  to  multibllllon-doUar  Treas- 
ury accounts,  it  is  not  insignificant  to  a 
small  Maine  bank.  I  think  that  simple 
equity  requires  that  the  Bank  of  Maine 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Its  inter- 
est. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foOowe: 


&  U«7 

B«  it  tmmeUd  by  th*  3*maU  UMd  Bourn  of 
IUfn*tnfUv«»  of  th«  Unitoi  atmtf  of 
Amarie*.  in  Co»§n»»  mmimMmI.  Tbat  th* 
Sacntary  of  tb«  Triawiry  abAll  p*7.  out  at 
vxj  moomj  In  Um  TrMwiry  not  otb«nriae 
spproprtfd.  tbm  •urn  of  «0.aO6.4fi  to  tb« 
Bank  of  lUlna  NJL,  AuguaU.  Mslne.  In  fuU 
aMiafactlon  of  tlM  otetm  of  tl>*  Bank  of 
Itelna  for  Intaraat  on  funds  wtaioh  wara  ar- 
ronaoualy  traasfaRvd  from  tba  Bank  of 
M*ina  to  tba  Ualtatt  8t*taa  Traawiry  on 
Daoambar  34.  igeo.  and  raUlnad  by  tba 
Unltad  Statas  Treaaury  untu  January  3,  1081. 

Sac.  X  No  part  of  tba  amount  approprt- 
atad  by  tba  Oist  aaetlan  <tf  tbla  Act  In  aaeaaa 
of  10  par  oantum  tbaraof  it»U  ba  paid  or 
daUvarad  to  or  racalvod  by  any  agant  or  at- 
toiii«r  on  aooount  of  aarrtoaa  randarad  In 
oonnactton  wMb  tba  anaotmant  of  tbla  Act. 
any  contract  to  tba  contrary  notwltbatand- 
Ing.  Violation  o<  tba  ptovlalon  of  tbla  aactkm 
la  a  mlartamaannr  puniabable  by  a  fla*  not 
to  ascaad  tl,000.# 


ByMr.  CHIUSS: 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  prohtt>ft  the  iasuance 
of  phosphate  mining  leases  in  Osceola 
National  Forest,  Fla.;  to  the  Cranmit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
oacaoLA  NATioifAi.  roacBT 

•  Mr.  CHIL£B.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  protect  an  Im- 
portant forest  resource  in  my  State,  the 
Oeceola  National  Forest,  l^iis  157,000- 
acre  forest  in  north-central  Florida  is  a 
valuable  source  of  tin^ber.  fish  and  wild- 
life species,  wetlands,  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

unf OTtunatdy.  the  continued  manage- 
mmt  and  use  of  these  lands  for  these 
purposes  is  threatened  by  the  possibility 
that  significant  portions  of  the  forest  will 
be  strip  mined  for  phosphate  deposits 
underlying  the  forest. 

The  Department  of  Interior  is  present- 
ly reviewing  41  preference  right  lease  ap- 
plications for  phosphate  mining  cover- 
ing 52.000  acres,  or  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  forest.  I  Join  the  State  of 
Florida,  local  and  regional  agencies,  and 
interested  citizen  groups  in  strongly  op- 
posing the  issuance  of  phosphate  mining 
leases  in  this  area. 

Environmental  studies  have  pointed  to 
the  adverse  Imcact  of  strip  mtnlng  on 
water  resources,  wildlife  habitat,  and 
timber  productlan. 

At  a  time  when  other  idiosphate  de- 
posits in  my  State  and  ebe^^ere  remain 
imdeveloped.  I  feel  it  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessary  to  allow  for  the  irreversible 
alteration  or  severe  l*m*tat'on  of  the  use 
and  productivity  of  this  great  torest. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  protect  the  Osceola  bv  prohibiting 
the  issuance  of  phosphate  mining  leases 
at  this  time  and  would  set  up  a  process 
for  dealing  with  the  pending  lease  appU- 
caticns  under  consideration  by  the  In- 
teri<M'  Department. 

Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  strip 
mining  in  the  Osceola  National  Forest  is 
drastically  lncon.'=lstent  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  these  lands  were  origi- 
nally aco.uired — to  promote  timber  man- 
agement and  protect  the  swamplands. 
The  ''ending  1p<»s»  anol'catlo^s  cn^'".^  »»n- 
proodmatdy  36.000  acres  of  plne/pal- 
metto  flatwoods. 


U  these  leases  are  granted  significant 
acreage  will  be  permanently  removed 
from  timber  production  and  other  areas 
will  experience  reduced  productivity. 

Assuming  28.000  acres  would  be  mined 
and  assuming  commercial  sawtlmber 
could  not  be  reestablished,  there  would 
be  135  million  board  feet  In  growth  loss 
during  the  30-year  mining  period  and 
4^  mllllan  board  feet  loss  annually 
thereafter. 

The  pending  lease  applications  cover 
10,731  acres  of  cypress  swamps.  4.3M 
acres  of  bay  swamps,  and  845  acres  of 
creek  swamps.  The  1979  final  supple- 
ment to  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  on  phosphate  mining  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  cites  a  high  po- 
tentiid  for  irreversible  damage  to  16.000 
acres  of  cypress,  bay  and  creek  swamps. 
These  figures  clearly  substantiate  that 
mining  would  be  contrary  to  effective 
timber  management  and  swampland 
protection. 

The  Osceola  National  Forest  is  cur- 
rently managed  for  a  variety  of  activities 
including  outdoor  recreation,  timber 
production,  watershed  protection,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  preservation.  To  allow 
strip  mining  in  the  forest  would  violate 
the  policy  of  multiple- use  management 
of  the  forest  as  public  land. 

Multiple  use  of  these  lands  must  be 
possible  before  mining  can  be  allowed 
and,  at  the  present  time,  it  has  not  been 
successfully  demonstrated  that  full  res- 
toration of  strip  mining  land  is  possible. 

In  May.  1980.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Bob  Bergland  expressed  concern  about 
the  adverse  Impacts  of  phosphate  strip 
mining  and  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  withhold  leasing  on  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  for  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

He  said  technology  is  presently  un- 
available or  improven  to  assure  mining 
could  be  carried  out  under  conditions 
that  would  insure  the  adequate  utiliza- 
tion of  the  lands  for  the  primary  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  acquired 
or  are  being  administered. 

Past  environmental  studies,  agency 
reports,  and  public  testimc«iy  have  pro- 
vided a  clear  record  of  adverse  imoacts 
of  strip  mining  on  the  forest  and  have, 
in  my  view,  presented  a  convincing  case 
that  the  excl'jsive  use  of  these  lands  for 
intensive  phosphate  mining  would  be  in- 
COTisistent  with  the  multiple-use  man- 
agement objectives  of  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Phosphate  mining  would  significantly 
impact  existing  uses  of  the  forest  for 
hunting,  camping,  vacationing  and  other 
recreational  activities.  Mining  would  pose 
serious  threats  to  wildlife  habltate  and 
populations  found  in  the  forest. 

Environmental  studies  have  pointed  to 
the  probable  Irretrievable  loss  to  the 
tanst  of  several  Federal  and  Stete  listed 
endangered  species  including  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker.  Rralda  panther, 
and  gopher  tortoise.  Other  Impacts  iden- 
tified in  past  studies  include  the  loss  of 
suitable  habltet  and/or  high  potential  for 
significant  adverse  effects  to  other  ani- 
mals in  the  forest  including  Bachman's 
warbler.  Rorlda  black  bear,  gray  bat. 
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Sherman's  fox 
I  sawthin  crane. 

It  Is  clear  tnm  the  inf ormatian  avail- 
able on  this  lasae  that  allowlBc  phos- 
phate mining  in  the  Oseeoi*  NakiaDal 
Rarest  Is  not  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  Tbe 
pmpose  ti  the  kglslellnn  I  am  introduc- 
ing todaor  is  to  make  sure  no  mining 
leases  an  Issued  for  phogihate  mining 
in  the  Oeceola  RMUoBal  Florest  in  tbe 
near  futsre  and  to  insiire  fair  treatment 
for  any  lease  •gtpUeaaH  who  has  estab- 
lished aright  to  a  lease. 

Ite  hktory  of  tihe  pending  phospiiatr 
mining  appilcatton  dates  ba^  to  12ie 
eariy  shEttes  viien  92  procpecting  permite 
were  Issued  for  ttte  Oeoeola  National 
Forest.  Svcntoallr.  41  of  these  pennits 
resulted  tn  noncoinpwUtlve  leaae  apulica- 
tlons.  under  earistlng  regulations,  these 
lease  appUcanta  flrat  must  make  an  ini- 
tial showing  to  demonstrate  the  discovery 
of  minable  reserves. 

Then  Uiey  must  make  a  final  showing 
to  prove  the  cmrent  profitability  of  a 
mining  operation.  This  final  showing,  the 
so-called  "valuable  deposit''  test  takes 
Into  account,  among  other  things,  ttie 
coste  of  operating  the  mining,  of  coooply- 
Ing  with  existing  governmental  regula- 
tion, and  of  meeting  reclamation  require- 
mente.  Rirest  Service  stipulations,  and 
envlrxnimental  standards. 

Meeting  the  "valuable  deposit"  test  Is 
a  condition  precedent  to  issuance  at  a 
preference  right  lease. 

At  the  present  time  none  of  the  Os- 
ceola National  Forest  lease  aniUcants 
have  yet  demcmstrated  that  they  have 
discovered  "valuable  deposits."  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  in  the  process  of 
completing  the  required  work  to  make 
this  determination.  Because  the  Forest 
Service  can  impose  surface  resource  pro- 
tection and  reclamation  stipulations,  and 
because  the  costs  for  complying  with 
these  stipulations  must  be  accounted  for 
in  detenalnlng  whether  or  not  a  valuable 
deposit  discovery  has  been  made,  there  is 
some  possibility  that,  if  all  environmen- 
tal coste  are  taken  into  account,  the  de- 
posite  covered  by  the  41  lease  applicants 
cannot  be  profltaUy  worked. 

If  such  were  the  case,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  cannot  Issue  a  lease.  If.  however, 
the  lease  appllcanto  can  demonstrate 
that  the  phosphate  deposlto  can  be  prof - 
Itebly  woiiced,  then  it  Is  the  position  of 
the  Department  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  to 
issue  a  lease,  once  a  right  to  the  lease 
has  been  esteblished. 

me  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
from  issuing  a  phosidiate  mining  lease 
for  deposlto  within  the  Osceola  National 
Forest  until  such  time  as  Congress  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  allow  mining  to  take  place. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  the  means  for 
justly  compensating  those  lease  appll- 
canto who  establish  a  right  to  a  lease. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  blU  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized  to 
determine,  within  2  years,  which  of 
the  41  pending  lease  appllcanto.  if  any, 
are  entitled  to  a  lease.  TUs  determina- 


tion will  be  based  on  whether  the  valu- 
able depealt  test  has  been  met  as  wdl 
as  all  other  requiremento  at  applicable 
law  governing  mineral  leasing  in  the 
Osceola  National  Forest. 

Detailed  Inf  ormatian  on  the  lease  ap- 
pDeatkxi  of  any  applicant  found  to  be 
entitled  to  a  leaae  wfll  then  be  preeided 
to  the  OompkroZier  Oenexal.  wIm  will 
then  be  gesponalbie  for  assigning  a  mone- 
tary  value  to  Hu  rig^t  taken  vmv  tram 
the  lease  apptteant  as  a  resnit  of  the 
"««"*■«>  lease  not  being  issoed.  This  mon- 
etary value  win  be  ttie  present  fair  mar- 
ket vabie  of  the  lease  had  it  been  issoed. 

Aagr  appUcant  irtio  is  shuwii  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  lease  under  existing  law  will, 
under  ttie  provisiau  of  this  MD.  have 
the  aptkm  to  petitkm  the  Secretary  to 
suspend  the  leaee  api^icatian  until  such 
thne  aa  Congress  enacto  legislation  to  al- 
low the  issuance  of  the  ndning  lease. 

Or.  if  the  appUeant  does  not  wirii  to 
have  the  application  sn^nended.  the  ap- 
plicant can,  under  the  provislans  at  this 
tain,  accept  a  monetary  credit  in  the 
amount  determined  by  the  OomptroQer 
Oeneral  to  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lease  had  it  been  issued.  This  credit  can 
be  used  by  the  lease  applicant  for  bonus, 
rental  and/or  rovaltv  paymento  on  any 
lease  oompetttiTdy  won. 

If  any  applicant  shown  to  be  entitled 
to  a  lease  does  not  elect  to  have  the  lease 
suspended  or  to  accept  the  monetary 
credit,  then  the  Secretary  shall,  by  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  acquire  the 
preference  righto  to  any  such  leases. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  point  out  the  long  history  of  con- 
troversy surrounding  idiomhate  mining 
in  the  Osceola  National  Forest.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  proposing  today  seeks  to  put 
to  rest  the  possibility  that  this  forest 
wiU  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  strip- 
mining  operations  in  the  Immsdlate 
future. 

While  I  certainly  recognize  the  critical 
Importanoe  of  providing  adequate  phoe- 
phate  supplies  for  our  country.  I  see  no 
reason  to  destroy  a  national  fwest  when 
alternative  imdeveloped  phosphate  de- 
poslto exist. 

The  anticipated  deposlto  underlying 
the  Osceola  National  Forest  are  esti- 
mated to  r^resent  less  than  5  percent  of 
Florida's  reserve  base  and  less  than  1.5 
percent  of  the  U.S.  phoq?hate  reserve 
base. 

Surely  we  should  put  the  question  of 
mining  the  Osceola  aside  at  least  until 
such  a  time  whoi  the  supply  of  phos- 
phate becomes  critical,  and  the  supply  of 
recoverable  phosphates  has  been  ex- 
hausted on  private  or  Federal  lands  on 
which  the  mining  would  have  lesser  en- 
vironmoital  impacte,  or  which  can  be 
more  effectively  reclaimed. 

For  the  time  being.  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  encourage  an  effective 
management  poUcy  for  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  that  recognizes  the  multiple 
uses  and  rich  natural  values  associated 
with  tills  Important  forest  resource. 

In  addltl<m,  it  is  Important  that  pend- 
ing lease  applications  for  phosphate 
mining  leases  be  settled  in  a  timely  and 
equltatale  manner. 


My  proposal.  Mr.  Preskient,  seeks  te 
achieve  both  these  goals.  By  ptotiiUtiiv 
phosphate  mining  in  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  and  >«t«hi<«htTig  .  proce- 
dure for  justly  compensattag  Tr'"^"lTi 
who  have  eetaMWiied  a  rl|^  to  a  mtntwy 
lease,  this  bin  seto  the  stage  for  reeoir- 
Ing  the  kmg-llved  controversy  of  str^i 
mining  in  tbtt  oariAta  Tiatlnnal 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  Mr. 
the  eemplwrtty  of  this  issue.  We  axe 
dealing  with  an  InqMirtant  w*««nT>l 
forest  resource;  and  the  qnestlon  of  poa- 
sibie  legal  and  — «"«"g  r^^its  to  Mtw 
the  forest. 

While  I  am  dedicated  to  aavtaig  the 
forest.  I  am.  nonetheless;  open  to  sug- 
gestions on  how  we  go  about  adUeviiw 
thU  protw'.tkei  i  want  to  tie  fair  to  the 
companies  Involved,  and  I  want  to  be 
fair  to  the  Kattan'k  taxpayers. 

I  have  offered  what  I  fed  is  an  equita- 
ble and  oost-effective  propoeal  to  eaptess 
my  ooneem  that  the  pbovhates  in  the 
Oeoeola  not  be  mined  at  the  pteaent 
ttme.  Tlie  Ifgtslation  Is  a  starting  point 
for  dlseussians.  and  when  we  hear  the 
Ideas  and  suggestions  of  the  mdminis- 
tration.  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and 
other  Interested  parties,  there  may  be 
additional  ii>«vimt»i*«»>^atfnnB  made. 

I  am  certainly  not  locked  into  any 
particular  aiqiroach,  and  I  win  not  ob- 
ject to  any  sound  and  urmmtHf^  iMiii|Mrtn 
that  can  be  worked  out  to  reeotve  this 
problem. 

I  hope  the  Memtma  of  tfae  Senate  win 
Join  me  In  supporting  this  eSoit  to  pre- 
vent mining  activity  wliich  would  lie 
environmentally  destructive  to  the 
fbrest  and  cotHrary  to  the  State's  and 
natl(mal  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  appear  In  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  pc^t. 

There  being  no  objectlm.  the  bfll  was 
ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the  Racoso,  as 
follows: 

a  lias 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 
rnminaa  Asm  evmroam 

Sbctioit  1.  (a)  The  Congreas  finds  tliat — 

(1)  41  appUcatlons  for  phoq>hat«  prefer- 
ence rl^t  leases  have  been  filed  on  S3 .000 
acres  In  the  Osceola  National  Foreat  In 
Florida: 

(3)  the  pending  applications  cover  one- 
third  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  smaU  Os- 
ceola National  Forest: 

(3)  the  phosphate  deposits  underlying  the 
Osceola  National  Forest  are  estimated  to  rep- 
resent less  than  IJS  percent  of  the  total 
United  Statas  phosphate  reserve  baae; 

(4)  the  Osceola  National  Forest  Is  pres- 
ently a  valuable  source  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunities,  rangelands,  timber,  fish, 
and  wUdllfe.  and  the  projected  phosphate 
strlp-mlnlng  activity  la  Inherently  incom- 
patible with  present  multiple  renewable  and 
sustained  uses  and  resources  of  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  and  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  these  lands  were  ac- 
quired; 

(6)  ptiosphate  mining  would— 

(A)  result  in  substantial  loss  of  forest 
productlTity  and  sustained  Income  to  the 
region  (assuming  only  38  .POO  acres  are 
mined  and  assuming  commercial  sawtlmber 
could  not  be  reestablished,  there  would  be 
135  mlUlon  board  feet  In  growth  loaa  during 
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tlM  athjmt  »««T<«iig  period  •nd  4H  mlllton 
board  tmt  Iom  ■nnimlly  tber«*ft«r): 

(B)  poae  aerlous  tbi«*U  to  lUh  knd  wild- 
Ufa  babltaU  and  popuiatloiis  tound  In  tbe 
foraat.  aucb  as  Um  black  bear,  and  Utraat- 
•nad  and  endangarad  speda*  sucb  aa  the 
Florida  panther  and  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
packar 

(O)  oonTart  0,000  acraa  of  foraet  to  water 
and  have  a  blfhly  undealrable  eSact  on 
topofrapby  and  vagatatlon  of  tha  forest: 

(D)  aisnlflcantly  Impact  eTlstlng  uses  of 
tbs  forest  for  bunting,  camping,  Tacation- 
Ing,  and  other  recreational  activities;   and 

(5)  alter  rht?"*'^'  makeup  and  flow  char- 
actsrlatlcs  of  forest  streams  and  would  re- 
sult In  a  high  risk  of  severe  damage  to  the 
valuable  Suwannee  River  syatem  located 
Uninadlataly  downstream;  and 

(6)  tecbnology  la  presently  unavailable 
or  unproven  to  assure  phosphate  mining 
could  be  carried  out  under  conditions  that 
would  Insure  that  these  lands  could  be  rea- 
sonably restored  to  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  year  presently  managed. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
tha  productive  reserves  of  timber  and  other 
renewable  reaources  and  values  assocUtad 
with  the  Osceola  National  Forest  by  provid- 
ing for  the  cancellation  and  svispenslon  of 
any  pending  phosphate  right  lease  appUca- 
tlona  for  phosphate  mining  In  the  Oeoeola 
National  Forest. 

raoamnoit  or  phospbats  minimc  m  oscsola 
NATioN/a,  roaasT 

Sac.  a.  (a)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  no  agency  of  the  United 
Statsa  Government  shall  issue  phosphate 
leasee  embracing  lands  In  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Foreat,  Florida,  tmless  Congress  by 
snbaequent  leglalatlon  determines  that  the 
mining  of  phosphate  deposits  underlying 
such  Fsderal  lands  Is  in  the  national  in- 
tereat  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act  no  other  prospecting  permits  for 
phaq>hate  in  lands  covering  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  shaU  be  Issued,  and  no  such 
permit  Issued  after  September  39,  1M7,  for 
such  lands  shall  be  considered  valid. 
uMPuainoif  OP  pxmoifo  prosphatc  kimikc 

LBASK  APFUCATIOIfS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Within  two  years  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Stataa  Foreat  Service  If  any  of  thoae  Individ- 
uals or  companies  who  have  filed  a  phos- 
phate preference  right  lease  application  have 
made  a  discovery  or  discoveries  of  valuable 
depoalta.  Such  determination  shall  be  based 
on  finding  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  pursuant  to  standards  established  by 
part  SSaO  of  UUe  43,  Code  of  Federal  BegiUa- 
tlona.  as  of  January  1,  1081.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  Comptroller  General  the 
details  of  each  phosphate  preference  right 
lease  application  for  which  he  has  deter- 
mined that  a  valuable  deposit  discovery  or 
dlaooverles  exist  and  that  all  requlrementa  of 
applicable  law  for  entitlement  to  a  lease  have 
been  mat. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
mine, with  req>ect  to  any  lease  application 
provided  to  him  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  3(a)  above,  the  present  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  such  leases.  If  such  leases  were 
able  to  be  issued.  Szploratlon  costs  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  losses  suffered 
as  a  result  of  being  denied  a  lease.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  forward  such  de- 
terminations of  value  to  the  Secretary  within 
three  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(a)  (1)  Upon  the  petition  of  a  lease  appli- 
cant for  whom  a  value  determination  has 
been  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shaU.  at  the  option  of  the 
applicant — 

(A)  suapend  the  issuance  of  a  phosphate 
preference  right   lease  until   such  time  ss 


Congress  enacte  enabling  legislation  allowing 
the  Secretary  to  Issue  a  preference  right 
lease  to  such  applicant;  or 

(B)  extend  to  the  appUcant  a  monetary 
credit  to  be  used  for  bonus,  rental  or  royalty 
payments  on  any  lease  competitively  won  by 
the  applicant  in  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  section 
3(b)  subject  to  necessary  adjustmenta  for 
Inflation  In  the  value  of  credit  during  the 
period  of  time  It  is  held  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  If  an  applicant  waives  his  right  to 
petition  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  acquire  the  preference  right  to 
the  applicant's  lease  by  purchase  or  condem- 
nation. Effective  October  1,  1063.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  pay  such  appUcanta 
amounU  determined  by  the  Comptroller 
General  puraxiant  to  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Any  paymenU  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or 
in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
term — 

(1)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  and 

(3)  "pboapbata  preference  right  lease  ap- 
plication" means  those  applications  for 
leases  ntmibered  BLM-A-080538.  080530. 
080540.  080644.  080545,  08054«.  080647.  080548. 
080649.  080003.  080307.  080398.  080309.  080801. 
080975.  079903.  079904.  079905.  079908.  079907. 
079058.  079967,  079958.  079959.  079992.  080004, 
080037.  080038.  080048.  080067.  080069.  080070. 
080833.  080834,  080638;  ES-0980,  0981,  0982, 
0083,  3181,  and  330e.» 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  1139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  automatic 
adjustment  of  deduction  to  individual 
retirement  accounts,  and  so  forth,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

nn>KX   nmvrxBVAi.  amaxjfxirr  sccounts 
poa  tttnjkTJOtt 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  most  important  things 
Congress  has  dcMie  in  recent  years  is  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  individual 
retirement  accounts  or  IRA's.  Tlais  allows 
an  individual  to  set  aside  up  to  $1,500  per 
year  of  his  taxable  income  in  a  special 
interest-bearing  account,  with  no  taxes 
paid  on  the  principal  or  the  interest  until 
the  money  is  withdrawn  after  age  60. 

Mr.  President,  IRA's  serve  two  vital 
f imctions :  They  help  individuals  save  for 
retirement,  so  that  they  may  retire  with 
dignity,  and  they  help  encourage  savings, 
which  aids  capital  formation  and  indus- 
trial expansi(»i. 

For  too  many  years  it  has  been  the  pol- 
icy of  our  Government  to  discourage  sav- 
ings and  encourage  people  to  rely  on  so- 
cial security  for  their  retirement  income. 
As  Prof.  Martin  Feldstein's  worlt  has 
shown,  one  of  the  major  reasons  that 
people  save  is  for  retirement.  If  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  social  security  will  talce 
care  of  their  retirement  needs,  then  peo- 
ple will  have  much  less  reason  to  save. 

Unfortunately,  older  Americans  are 
discovering  too  late  that  social  security 
is  not  adequate — especially  in  a  time  of 
inflation.  Since  we  cannot  increase  social 
security  benefits  without  greatly  increas- 
ing taxes,  we  must  therefore  look  at  new 
ways  of  helping  people  better  prepare 
themselves  for  retirement  financially. 
Allowing  people  to  set  up  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  is  an  important  step 
in  this  direction. 


Another  Important  thing  about  IRA's 
is  that  they  help  reduce  the  absurdly 
high  tax  rates  suffered  by  Americans.  By 
allowing  people  to  take  up  to  $1,500  off 
the  top  of  their  taxaJOle  incomes,  sub- 
stantial tax  savings  can  be  made.  A  sin- 
gle individual  with  a  gross  income  of 
$15,000  per  year,  for  example,  would  save 
$407  in  Federal  Income  taxes  if  he  put 
the  maximum  amount  of  his  income  into 
an  IRA. 

Because  I  think  tbat  IRA's  are  such  a 
good  thing  I  believe  they  shoiud  be  ex- 
IMinded.  Today  I  am  taltlng  a  small  step 
in  that  direction  by  proposing  legisla- 
tion which  would  "index"  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  put  into  an  In- 
dividual retirement  account  to  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Thus,  as  inflation  increases 
nominal  incomes  the  maximum  amount 
which  can  be  put  into  an  IRA  will  also 
Increase.  Thus,  if  inflation  went  up  10 
percent  the  maximum  amount  wtiich 
could  be  put  into  an  IRA  would  increase 
to  $1,650  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  Congress 
has  opposed  indexing  measures  for  two 
reasons:  They  are  said  to  be  a  "cop-out" 
in  the  war  against  inflation  and  they  are 
said  to  be  too  expensive  in  terms  of  lost 
revenue.  Neither  reason  is  valid;  flrst 
because  this  proposal  would  have  a 
negligible  revenue  impact  and  second 
because  Congress  has  clearly  shown  that 
it  cannot  deal  effectively  with  inflation, 
so  we  should  begin  now  to  start  minimiz- 
ing its  impact.  Indexing  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  is  a  good  place  to 
start.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSESf   (for  himself, 

Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 

Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Chafee  ) : 

8.  1140.  A  bill  to  improve  productivity 

and  promote  capital  investment  in  small 

business  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSXNXS8  INVKSTMKMT  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1981. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  is 
not  inflationary,  inexpensive  and  tar- 
geted at  increasing  productivity  in  the 
most  important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy— the  small  business  community. 
Small  businesses  account  for  43  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  and  provide 
more  than  58  percent  of  all  new  private 
sector  jobs.  My  bill  today  addresses  three 
of  the  fundamental  problems  confront- 
ing the  continued  strong  economic 
growth  of  the  small  business  ccmunu- 
nity:  Capital  formation;  capital  reten- 
tion; and  business  continuity.  All  three 
issues  have  become  a  primary  concern 
of  the  small  and  independent  business 
community. 

My  proposal  would  provide  significant 
relief,  not  only  to  small  businesses  but 
to  all  businesses,  in  meeting  their  capital 
formation  requirements.  Major  features 
of  this  measure  are : 

First,  capital  gains  rollover:  A  pro- 
posal which  would  allow  taxpayers  to  de- 
fer the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  an 
interest  in  a  qualifving  small  business, 
provided  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  in- 
vested in  small  business  within  18 
months  from  the  date  of  sale. 


Under  present  law,  small  businesses 
are  encouraged  to  sell  out  to  large  com- 
panies by  exchanging  the  stock  of  the 
small  company  for  stock  of  the  larger 
corporaticHi.  The  entire  transaction  is 
tax  free  under  present  law.  The  small 
businessman  who  sells  out  may  defer 
the  immediate  payment  of  capital  gains 
tax  until  he  ultimately  sells  its  new 
stock.  This  same  advantage  Is  unavail- 
able if  the  small  businessman  sells  his 
business  for  cash  to  another  independent 
business.  In  this  case  he  must  pay  an 
immediate  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale. 

This  proposal  would  provide  greater  in- 
centive for  reinvesting  in  small  busi- 
nesses. It  would  allow  anyone  owning  in- 
terest in  a  small  company  with  a  net 
worth  of  $15  million  or  less  to  sell  their 
interest  for  cash,  reinvest  that  money  in 
another  small  business  and  defer  any 
capitcd  gains  tax  on  the  sale  untU  the 
proceeds  are  taken  out  of  the  small  busi- 
ness and  not  reinvested  within  the  18 
month  period. 

Second,  increase  the  amoimt  of  used 
equipment  eligible  for  the  Investment 
tax  credit  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  and 
a  carryover  of  any  imused  investment 
tax  credit. 

Many  small  businesses  acquire  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  used  propertv.  I  believe 
that  an  increase  in  the  regular  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  used  procerty  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  the  small  businesses 
participate  in  the  general  upgrading  of 
productive  facilities  which  this  proposal 
is  intended  to  stimulate.  Further,  the 
present  $100,000  limitation  which  Be- 
came a  part  of  the  tax  law  in  1975,  has 
liecome  insufficient  in  light  of  the  infla- 
tion that  occurred  in  the  price  of  equip- 
ment today.  Finally,  by  allowing  a  carry- 
over of  any  unused  investment  tax  credit 
we  insure  that  businesses  make  the  nec- 
essary investments  this  year  without 
being  deterred  from  making  such  invest- 
ments due  to  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  propertv  qualifying  for  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

Third,  a  proposal  to  expand  graduated 
corporate  tax  structure  by  increasing  the 
surtax  exemption  from  $100,000  to  $150,- 
000  for  1981  to  $200,000  for  1982.  The 
proposal  would  extend  progressivlty  of 
the  present  graduated  corporate  rate 
structure  enacted  by  the  Congress  over 
the  past  5  years. 

Further,  the  proposal  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  the  present  17  to  15  percent  on 
the  flrst  $25,000  of  taxable  corporate  in- 
come. It  would  extend  the  30-percent 
rate  which  currently  applies  to  taxable 
income  of  between  $50,000  and  S75.000 
to  an  expanded  $50,000  to  $100,000  tax 
bracket.  Further,  it  would  also  extend 
the  40-percent  rate  currently  $75,000  to 
$100,000  to  an  expanded  $100,000  to 
$150,000.  Finally  it  would  reduce  the 
maximum  rate  on  corporate  income  from 
46  percent  to  45  percent  in  1981  and  ^4 
percent  in  1982. 

This  proposal  would  reduce  corporate 
taxes  on  the  first  $50,000  of  income  by  an 
additional  $6,000.  These  reductions  in 
corporate  rates  are  necessary  If  we  are 
to  stimulate  business  srending  for  new 
plants  and  equipment.  These  investments 
are  necessary  for  Increasing  the  rate  of 


economic  growth  and  holding  down  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Lower  tax  rates  enable 
corporations  to  retain  more  fimds  for 
capital  expenditures.  In  addition,  lower 
tax  rates  by  reducing  double  taxation  of 
income  from  corporate  investment,  en- 
able corporations  to  attract  more  capital. 

Fourth,  sulKliapter  S.  A  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  permissible  share- 
holders in  a  sulichapter  S  corporation 
from  15  to  25.  This  provision  will  facili- 
tate the  use  of  subchapter  S  provisions 
by  more  businesses  and  promote  in- 
creased investment  in  electing  small 
business  corporations. 

Fifth,  provide  a  reserve  for  market- 
making  activities.  A  significant  element 
of  investment  in  equity  securities  if  the 
subsequent  marketability  of  the  security. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
new  offering  of  small  business  securities 
by  allowing  security  dealers  to  defer  the 
recognition  of  gain  on  small  business 
stock  in  which  they  make  a  market,  it 
will  encourage  dealers  to  make  markets 
for  unlisted  securities  of  smaller  corpo- 
rations. I  believe  that  tills  will  make  new 
capital  markets  available  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Sixth,  increase  the  capital  gains  ex- 
clusion from  60  percent  to  75  percent. 
The  present  rules  applicable  to  capital 
gains  have  contributed  to  both  the  slower 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  to  some 
taxpayers  realizing  fewer  gains  than  they 
would  have  realized  if  the  tax  rates  had 
Ijeen  lower.  Further,  the  present  capital 
gains  tax  has  reduced  the  incentive  to 
make  investments,  especially  risky  in- 
vestments in  relatively  new  firms  and 
industries.  As  a  result  I  believe  that 
changes  are  required  of  the  tax  provi- 
sions applicable  to  capital  gains.  By  in- 
creasing the  capital  gains  exclusion  to 
75  percent  we  will  spur  additional  in- 
vestment which  will  more  than  offset 
any  static  revenue  loss  which  would  re- 
sult from  this  provision.  This  is  evident 
by  the  success  of  the  reduction  in  the 
capital  gains  rate  in  1978. 

Seventh,  increase  in  the  minimum  ac- 
cumulated earnings  from  $150  to  $250,- 
000.  Since  1975  when  the  accumulations 
earnings  limit  was  set  at  $150,000  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  cost 
which  require  additional  capital  to  make 
an  Investment  of  the  same  tjiie  and 
scope.  Increased  Iwrrowing  costs  cause 
small  businesses  to  rely  more  heavily 
upon  internal  generation  of  capital  for 
possible  future  needs.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  appropriate  to  increase  the 
accumulated  earnings  limitation  to 
$250,000. 

Eighth,  incentive  stock  ontion.  The 
issue  of  incentive  stock  options  would 
provide  emoloyees  with  an  entrepre- 
neurial stake  in  finding  b«  tter  ways  to 
do  the  job.  Stock  option  oi  ly  has  value 
to  the  employee  if  the  price  the  company 
stock  increases  through  growth  and  its 
sales  and  profits.  Therefore,  options  give 
employees  a  powerful  incentive  to  find 
ways  to  expand  the  company's  business 
and  conduct  business  more  efficiently. 
Business  growth  creates  more  jobs;  in- 
creased efficiency  results  in  greater 
productivity. 

Further,  because  of  the  incentive  stock 


options  are  a  form  of  noncash  compen- 
sation, granting  them  causes  no  out-of- 
the-pocket  expense  to  the  corporation. 
Lowering  a  company's  "up  front"  labor 
cost  in  this  way  resists  in  improved  cash 
fiow  to  the  company  and  can  result  in 
lower  product  price  and  thereby  reduced 
inflationary  pressures. 

This  proposal  has  no  revenue  loss  to 
the  Government.  In  fact  the  c<xpora- 
tlons  are  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
pay  mcH-e  in  taxes  to  be  able  to  offer 
incentives  to  their  employees — to  im- 
prove their  company's  total  perform- 
ance. I  believe  the  incentive  stock  options 
make  good  economic  sense  and  strong 
revenue  cents. 

N  nth.  estate  and  gift  tax  relief.  My 
proposal  creates  a  $300,000  exclusion 
from  the  gross  estate  in  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent credit  approach.  It  provides  a  10- 
percent  rate  reduction  for  estate  taxes, 
raises  the  gift  tax  exclusion  to  $10,000. 
permits  special  use  of  evaluation  rules 
for  farmland  and  closely  held  businesses, 
and  permits  a  5-year  deferral,  15-year 
installment  electiCKi  payment  of  the 
estate  taxes  if  35  percent  of  the  gross 
estate  or  50  percent  of  the  taxable  state 
consist  of  a  closely  held  business. 

Infiation  has  increased  the  dollar  value 
of  individuals  wealth,  but  not  their  real 
value.  Estate  and  gift  tax  reduction  is 
necessary  to  offset  this  inflaticHiary  in- 
crease. It  is  clear  that  the  inflationary 
effect  on  the  estate  and  gift  tax  is  most 
severely  felt  on  farms  and  closely  held 
businesses  which  often  must  sell  to  pay 
the  tax.  If  families  are  going  to  l>e  able 
to  transfer  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  the  family  farm,  or  the  closely  held 
business,  we  must  have  an  estate  tax 
that  is  not  confiscatory. 

Further,  a  decedent  should  be  able  to 
transfer  to  their  surviving  spouse  any 
property  without  a  tax  being  imposed 
up<m  the  transfer.  Husbands  and  wives 
liave  always  been  viewed  as  a  single  eco- 
nomic unit  for  estate  and  gift  tax  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  free  income  tax  pur- 
poses, thus  aUowlng  such  a  transfer 
would  not  result  in  any  kind  of  tax 
avoidance  or  evasion. 

There  are  about  12  million  small  busi- 
nesses operating  within  the  United 
States,  more  than  97  percent  of  all  Amer- 
ican companies.  Nine  million  are  scde 
proprietorships,  2  million  are  corpora- 
tions, and  1  million  are  partnerships. 
They  provide  livelihoods  for  more  than 
100  million  Americans  and  account  for 
rouglily  40  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  Statistics  do  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  value  of  small  businesses  to  our 
society.  They,  small  business  men  and 
women,  are  what  makes  America  nm. 

Small  business  is  the  strong  right  arm 
of  our  economic  system  in  the  United 
States  and  we  must  take  steps  to  insure 
they  remain  strong.  My  proposal  is  one 
important  step  that  we  can  take  to  insure 
that  they  remain  strong.  Tiiis  program 
will  reduce  small  business  taxes  by  $6.6 
bullion  in  fi.«^cal  1982.  It  does  not  provide 
an  ultimate  resolution  to  all  the  problems 
besetting  small  business,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction.  Poli- 
tics has  been  described  as  "the  art  of 
the  possible'  and  passage  of  this  legisla- 
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tkn  IB  tte  tTth  Congress  Is  not  ooiy 
poHible.  It  is  something  I  believe  leglsUi- 
ton  on  both  aides  of  the  aisle  will  work 
for. 

•  ifr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  Presldoat.  I  am 
pifwrt  to  Join  in  covonsoring  ttw  Small 
Bwlness  Tax  RedueUoa  Act  a<  1981.  This 
bill  wlU  provide  much-needed  assistance 
to  amall  business  seeking  to  lu^iulre  and 
retain  capital. 

Tbe  importance  of  small  businesses  to 
oar  tT'iy»v)""y  has  been  documented  In  a 
number  of  recent  studies.  A  1979  study 
comtnctwl  by  David  L.  Birch  of  the  Mas- 
saehuMtto  Institute  of  Technology  found 
that  firms  with  20  or  fewer  employees 
accounted  for  66  percent  of  all  new  jobs 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  that  small,  In- 
dependent firms  accounted  for  52  percent 
of  all  existing  Jobs.  Small  busineBseB  cur- 
rently account  for  about  40  percent  of 
our  total  OMP.  small  high  tectmology 
11T^"<*«  have  produced  over  half  the 
m%lor  innovations  In  the  United  States 
and  aome  studies  have  shown  that  they 
create  as  much  as  24  times  more  "inno- 
vation"  per  research  dollar  than  very 
laige  companies. 

C3early.  small  business  has  been  good 
for  America.  But  no  business  can  operate 
without  sulDclent  capital  and  today's 
high  interest  rates  are  making  It  more 
difficult  than  ever  for  our  Nation's  small 
buttnesaes  to  raise  the  capital  they  need 
to  continue  to  grow  and  proBi>er. 

Every  provision  of  this  bill,  with  minor 
exceptions,  was  contained  in  last  year's 
Senate  Finance  Ckunmlttee  tax  bill  CRR. 
5S29>  reported  by  the  committee  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1980. 1  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  determine 
irtiether  the  provisions  of  this  bill  should 
be  Included  in  the  first  or  a  subsequent 
tax  tailL* 


By  Mr.  BAUCXTS: 

a  1141.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Forest  Investment  Fund,  and  for  other 
purpoaet;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MATioMAi.  ro^csT  mviaiMKUT  rum  act 
•  Mr.  RAUCUS.  Air.  President,  whether 
the  owner  of  a  comer  grocery  store  or 
the  President  of  a  multinational  corpo- 
ration.  evory  successful  businessman 
loiowa  that  timely,  adequate  capital  In- 
vestment assures  the  long-term  pros- 
parttgr  of  any  enterprtw.  Utafovtunately, 
Unde  Sam.  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
our  National  Forest  System,  has  not  ap- 
plied that  lesson. 

Oar  national  forests,  almost  190  mil- 
lion acres  in  sise,  yield  over  $1  billion 
annually  in  revenues  from  timber,  min- 
erals, grazing,  and  other  commodities 
and  aervloes.  Unlike  most  revenue  pro- 
ducing businesses,  however.  Congress 
has  never  linked  these  revenues  to  capi- 
tal improvements  to  assure  continuous, 
sostained  yidd  productivity.  The  resxilt 
has  been  a  backlog  of  reforestation  ac- 
tivities, timber  sale  preparation,  road 
constmetion,  grazing  land  improvements, 
and  a  variety  of  other  investment  re- 
qulieuieuts  necessary  to  maintain  ef- 
ficient management  of  these  forest  and 
range  lands. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  Introducing 


the  National  Forest  Investment  Fund 
Act  which  propoaes  a  fiscally  responsible 
way  to  Insure  that  our  national  forest 
productivity  is  sustauxed  at  an  optimal 
level.  Tbe  bill  would  accomplish  three 
objectives.  1-trst,  revenues  generated  by 
the  national  lorests  would  be  placed  ip 
one  fund.  Second,  the  fund  would  be  ap- 
plied through  appropriations  for  lasting 
capital  improvements.  Third,  the  meas- 
ure woula  require  the  establishment  of  a 
capital  expenditiu*es  budget  as  part  of 
the  Resources  Planning  Act. 

rOUST   MV1JIU15 

Our  Naticmal  Forest  System  is  a  criti- 
cal element  oi:  the  American  economic 
picture.  With  nearly  one-tenth  of  our 
land  base  included  in  tbe  national  for- 
ests, well  over  $1  biUlon  annually  flows 
Into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  activi- 
ties on  tbe  forests.  This  sum  Includes 
grasing  fees,  recreatlraial  property  lease 
Iiayments,  mineral  revenues,  and  timber 
sales.  The  National  Forest  Investment 
Fund  Act  would  identify  and  collect  all 
revenues  into  a  single  fund. 

Frankly,  somewhat  similar  proposals 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  not  favored  them  because  they 
either  circumvented  tbe  a[4>r(^riatlons 
process  or  applied  tbe  funds  to  only  cer- 
tain improvements.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  functicm  totally  within  tbe  appropria- 
tions process.  It  provides  fcM-  capital  In- 
vestment on  a  sound,  economic  basis. 

Under  this  bill,  funds  would  be  ex- 
pended for  forest  capital  improvement 
only  where  apprcqjriated  by  Congress.  As 
a  result,  the  fund  would  not  foster  un- 
needed  or  wasteful  expenditures.  Unap- 
propriated f imds  remaining  for  a  period 
of  4  fiscal  years  would  transfer  to  tbe 
general  fund. 

The  uixhot  of  this  approach  is  that  a 
mechanism  Is  provided  to  consider  criti- 
cal long-term  investment  needs.  By  com- 
peting with  other  spending  measures  as 
part  of  the  appropriations  process,  bow- 
ever,  the  Investment  will  be  placed  with- 
in the  priority  setting  process.  Exces- 
sive proposals  will  thus  be  weeded  out 
while  cost-efficient  programs  will  be 
funded. 

iMitaiiCDrr  KE«tnxKMXirr 

While  I  will  not  attempt  to  catalog 
the  capital  improvements  needed  on  our 
national  forests,  I  do  wish  to  stress  that 
this  bill  will  not  result  in  make-work 
projects,  endless  planning  nor  pointless 
paper  shuffling.  Funds  identified  under 
the  terms  of  this  act  would,  instead,  be 
restricted  to  resource  Improvements 
such  as  reforestation,  timbo-  stand  Im- 
provement, watershed  development, 
grazing  land  rehabilitation,  wildlife 
management,  recreational  facilities  de- 
velopment, and  road  construction. 

Revegetation  of  our  national  forests 
provides  a  case  in  point.  With  190  million 
acres  of  forest  and  rangeland  in  our  Na- 
tional Forest  Svstem,  the  timber  pro- 
duced on  these  lands  makes  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  American 
wood  products  industry.  In  addition  to 
this  timber  resource,  however,  our  na- 
tional forests  also  yield  some  4  mill  on 
acre  feet  of  quality  water  each  year,  pro- 
vide critical  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 


supply  grazing  for  almoit  4  mintnn  head 
of  livestock,  and  accommodate  300  mil- 
lion recreational  vlsitocs. 

Yet.  desptte  tbe  obvious  benefits  yidd- 
ed  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  budget  re- 
quests for  capital  improvements  such  as 
reforestation  have  lagged  behind  in  every 
recent  administration.  We  net -only  have 
this  sort  of  a  backlog,  but.  more  critical- 
ly, our  national  forests  are  growing  only 
two-thirds  of  the  wood  and  one-half  of 
the  forage  they  are  rapalaie  of  producing. 

Failure  to  make  the  needed  investment 
to  develop  these  millinnt  (tf  acres  to  pro- 
ductivity is  undeniably  shortsighted.  At 
a  time  when  Congress  is  actually  seeking 
a  balance  of  payments  In  our  foreign 
trade,  for  instance,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  Nation,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
producers  of  timber  resources  in  the 
world,  to  be  a  net  Importer  of  forest 
products.  By  bringing  our  tunber  lands 
up  to  full  capacity,  the  economy  as  a 
whole  will  benefit  in  the  long  haul. 

While  reforestation  is  a  pressing  need 
of  our  national  forests,  by  no  means  is  it 
tbe  only  one.  Tbe  rangelands  in  tbe  Na- 
tional Forest  System  have,  for  example, 
the  capability  to  produce  alnuxt  twice 
the  amount  of  forage  now  grown  on 
them.  With  the  mounting  costs  of  feed 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  greater  availabil- 
ity of  natural  forage  fnmi  our  forest 
lands  can  have  significant  benefits  for 
producers  and  consumers.  Again,  the  key 
to  this  greater  productivity  is  investment. 

The  same  case  can  lie  made  for  road 
and  trail  improvements  designed  for  tat- 
est  protection  and  maintenance,  for 
water  development  to  supply  dD«'nstream 
irrigation  and  municipal  water  require- 
ments, and  for  recreational  facilities. 
Regrettably,  when  budgets  are  cut.  cap- 
ital outlays  are  often  the  first  targets  for 
deferral.  Because  the  damage  done  by 
long-term  neglect  U  easier  to  overlook, 
short-term  concerns  generally  win  out. 
Tills  bill  will  begin  to  reverse  that  un- 
fortunate pattern. 

CAFTTAI.    KU>kNUll  UKB    BUMiSl 

The  final  objective  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation Is  to  refine  provlslcms  of  the 
Resource  Planning  Act  of  1974  to  require 
tbe  Forest  Service  to  prepare  a  separate 
capital  expenditures  budget  in  a  long- 
range  assessment  of  the  current  and 
future  capital  Investment  needs  of  tbe 
National  Forest  System.  This  approach 
will  recognize  that  many  of  tbe  capital 
Investmoit  needs  of  the  naticmal  forests 
are  long-term  and  continuing  in  nature. 
For  Congress,  in  cooperation  with  tbe 
President,  to  successfully  direct  national 
forest  policy,  budgetary  informaticHi 
must  recognize  this  "real  world"  sltu- 
aticm. 

In  fact,  as  originally  enacted,  the  Re- 
source Planning  Act  attempted  to  focus 
on  annual  operating  needs  fcH*  multiple 
use  management  together  with  an  eqiuilly 
sharp  focxis  on  the  capital  Investinent 
needs  of  our  National  Forest  System. 
Nonetheless,  the  budgets  presented  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  date  have  failed  to 
differentiate  between  operating  activities 
and  capital  investments. 

On  the  contrary,  budgets  presented  to 
Congress  often  obscure  the  capital  in- 


vestment requirements  of  our  national 
forests  with  ongoing  operating  needs. 
This  bill,  when  enacted,  will  permit  an 
Identification  of  short-  and  long-term 
management  requirements.  By  defining 
each  function  in  a  manner  that  forces 
budget  developers  In  the  executive 
branch  to  deal  with  budget  topics  In  a 
substantive  way,  our  picture  of  capital 
investment  requirements  will  be  greatly 
clarified. 


The  imderlylng  philosophy  of  this 
measure  is  straightforward.  Business  as 
usual  will  no  longer  do.  If  we  are  to  secure 
an  adequate,  sustained  yield  of  benefits 
of  each  feasible  kind  from  our  national 
forests,  we  must  plow  back  a  portion  of 
tbe  revenues  derived  from  the  forests  for 
essential  capital  improvements. 

•nils  again  is  the  core  concept  of  the 
National  Forest  Investment  Fund  Act. 
Needed  capital  expenditures  will  be 
made  in  a  manner  c(»slstent  with  the 
principles  of  fiscal  respcHislblllty.  Re- 
newable resource  Investment  wlU  be 
evaluated  in  the  broad  context  of  all 
other  appropriation  priorities.  These 
judgments  will,  however,  be  made  with 
an  understanding  of  the  benefits  to  be 
gained,  the  costs  to  be  Incurred,  and  tbe 
needs  to  be  faced. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort  to  chart  a  path  of  well-founded 
capital  investment  for  our  national  for- 
ests. In  my  opinion  this  is  the  next  log- 
iced  step  to  be  taken  by  Congress  for  the 
goal  of  reasoned  and  com[»«henslve 
forest  management  policy.  Early  con- 
sideration by  tbe  relevant  committees 
and  prompt  enactment  will  insure  a 
healthy  rate  of  return  to  the  Nation 
f rcMn  our  national  forests  today  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  bill 
be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

&  1141 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
la  hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Systems  Investment  Fund 
(herelna/ter  referred  to  as  the  "fund").  The 
fund  sliall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  credited  to  It  aa  provided  In  this  Act. 

SBC.  a.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
provided  by  subaecUon  (b)  of  thu  section, 
commeaclng  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  all  moneys  received  or  net  rev- 
enues received  during  each  such  fiscal  year 
from  lands,  resources,  and  services  provided 
by  the  National  Forest  System  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  tbe  fund.  Any  unobligated  amounts 
remaining  in  any  account  or  fund  and  for 
use  In  connection  with  the  National  Ftoest 
System  as  of  October  1,  1S81,  sbaU  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund. 

(b)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  affecting,  di- 
minishing, or  otherwise  altering  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  make  payments 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  23,  1908.  as  amended  (16  n.S.C. 
600).  tbe  Act  of  June  23,  1948  (18  UAC. 
6T7g) ,  or  the  Act  of  July  22.  1937  (7  U.B.C. 
1012). 

(c)  Aa  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"moneys  received"  shall  have  tbe  same  moan- 


ing as  tliat  provided  under  the  sixth  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "Forest  Service" 
in  the  Act  of  May  33,  1B08,  as  amended  (16 
U.8.C.  600) ,  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1911,  as  amended  (16  U.8.C.  600),  and  the 
term  "net  revenues  received"  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  provided  under  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Conunenclng  with  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1980,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  moneys  In  the  fund 
shall  be  available,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amotints,  as  provided  for  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  expenditures  for  capital  improve- 
ments In  connection  with  the  National  For- 
est System  land  and  resources,  including  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  perma- 
nent Improvements  and  facilities,  reforesta- 
tion, timber  stand  Improvement,  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  improvement,  soli  and  water 
resource  improvement,  range  improvement, 
permanent  roads  and  trails  comprising  the 
National  Forest  Transportation  System  and 
established  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1964  (16  U.S.C.  632),  and  the  Act 
of  August  17,  1974,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
1608) ,  facilities  to  protect  the  National  For- 
est System  from  fire  and  other  damage,  and 
facilities  required  for  management  of  the 
National  Forest  System. 

(b)  Under  tbe  procedures  set  forth  in  the 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1600-1614), 
and  as  specifically  provided  In  section  4(1) 
thereof,  the  program  provided  for  under  such 
Act  for  the  National  Forest  System  shall  set 
forth  those  activities  for  the  National  Forest 
System  which  are  capital  in  nature.  The 
budget  request  presented  by  tbe  I>resident 
to  the  Congress  governing  Forest  Service 
activities  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
October  1,  1981.  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, shall  set  forth  the  capital  improve- 
ments currently  required  under  such  pro- 
gram for  such  fiscal  year  to  meet  present  and 
anticipated  future  needs,  and  the  amount 
available  from  the  fund  to  provide  for  such 
capital  improvements.  Moneys  appropriated 
from  the  fund  shall  be  available  for  such 
capital  improvements  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  Any  money  credited  to 
the  f\md  and  not  subsequently  authorized 
for  expenditure  by  the  Congress  within  two 
fiscal  years  in  which  such  money  was  cred- 
ited to  the  fund,  shall  be  transferred  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  manage  the  fund 
and  (after  consultation  with  tbe  Secretary 
of  A^cultiu-e)  to  report  to  tbe  Congress  not 
later  than  the  first  day  ot  March  of  each  year 
on  the  financial  condition  and  the  results  of 
the  <q>eratlons  of  the  fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  on  its  expected  con- 
dition and  operations  during  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
documents  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  fund  as  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  re- 
quired to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  tmly  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  Spates  or 
in  obligations  griaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States.  For 
such  purpose  such  obligations  may  be  ac- 
quired (A)  on  original  issue  at  the  Issue 
price,  or  (B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding 
obligations  at  the  market  prl?e.  The  pur- 
poses for  «4iich  obligations  ot  the  United 
States  may  be  Issued  under  tbe  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  authorize  tbe  Issuance  at  pvr  of 
■oeclal  obligations  exclusively  to  tb?  fund. 
Such  special  oMieatlons  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  In- 
terest. ccMnputed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calen- 


dar month  next  preceding  the  date  of  sudit 
issue,  borne  by  aU  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt;  ex- 
cept that  where  such  average  rate  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  interest  of  such  special  obligations 
shall  be  tbe  multiple  of  one-elgbth  of  1  per 
centum  next  lower  than  such  average  rate. 
Such  special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines 
that  the  purchase  of  other  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  or  of  ob- 
ligations giiaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  Interest  by  the  United  States  on  original 
issue  or  at  the  market  price.  Is  not  In  tbe 
public  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Serretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and 
such  special  obligations  may  be  redeemed 
at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

(d)  Tbe  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  tbe  fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  fTmd.# 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
s.  so 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassek,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Aiicansas  (Mr.  Phtok)  was 
added  as  a  cospsonor  of  S.  20,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  tbe  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy. 

B.   TB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoLDWATn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  75,  a  bin 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  capital  investment  by 
individuals  and  corporations. 

B.    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlet) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  170,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  the  charitable  deduction 
to  taxpayers  whether  or  not  they  Itemize 
their  personal  deductions. 

S.    SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtmx), 
the  Senator  frcxn  Florida  (Mr.  Cbilxs). 
and  the  Senate  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  East)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  that  the  ixxivisions  of 
such  act  shall  not  ajipiy  to  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  woric. 
B.  see 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wnocn,  tbe 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  360,  a  bQl 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Improve  productivity  and  em- 
ployment by  promoting  capital  Invest- 
ment in  small  business,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  set 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chtbk,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bttkpeks) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  391.  a 
Ull  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  to  proh<bH  tbe  unauthorized  dis- 
closure of  information  identifying 
agents.  Informants,  and  sources  and  to 
direct  the  Presidrait  to  establish  prooe- 
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dureB  to  protect  the  secrecy  of  these  in- 
telUsence  relationships. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  estate  and  gift  tax  equity  for 
family  enterprises,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CBAns,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Polorado  (Mr.  Abmstbokg), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BumoicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  665.  a  bill  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  repay  certain  educational  loans 
made  to  persons  who  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    •!• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THtntMOifs,  the 
Soiator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  816,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  limit  the  circumstances  under  which 
fwdgn  governments  may  sue  for  viola- 
tions of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a  tsi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
822,  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  vandalise  a  house  of  worship  or  any 
other  religious  property. 

S.    8T2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafek,  the  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Senator  frMn  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
hah),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart^  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  872,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
period  of  Vietnam  era  veterans'  eligibil- 
ity for  readjustment  counseling  and  re- 
lated mental  health  services. 

B.   Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tinrucoini,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  941,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tl<Hi  and  maintenance  of  the  (3eneral 
Draza  Mihailovlch  Monument  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  in  recognition  of  the  role 
he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of  approxi- 
mately 500  U  S.  airmen  in  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  U. 

B.    1120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkoxmirc,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1120.  a  bill  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
fimds  available  to  an  agency  unless  the 
agency  has  reduced  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
or  demonstrates  that  no  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse  exists  in  the  administration  of 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daioorth.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HEFLiif) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments 
and  to  take  eaiiy  payment  discounts 


only  when  payment  Is  timely  made,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

BEN  ATX    JOINT    KISOLITTIOM    «• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borbn), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crams- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  .  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynxhan), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Tsongas),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatee), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'AMATO),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  MuhkowskD  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rro- 
MAN),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BioEN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  46.  a 
joint  resolution  declaring  "U.S.  Tennis 
Association  Day." 

SKNATE    JOINT    RESOLT7TION    4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  47,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  May  10,  1981,  as 
"National  Small  Business  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    XESOLT7TION    51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  51.  a  joint  resolution  author- 
izing and  requesting  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  observing  the  35th 
annivfrsar"  of  CARE  ithe  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Everywhere,  Inc.>. 
and  des'gnating  May  10  to  16.  1981,  as 
"CARE  Week- 

SBNATK   RESOLUTION    116 

At  the  recuest  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 116.  a  resolution  to  urge  the  C\\i\ 
Aeronautics  Board  to  refrain  from  ex- 
traordinary action  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  merger  between  Texas  Inter- 
national Airlines  and  Continental  Air- 
lines. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


HEALTH  CARE  FLIGTBH-ITY  FOR 
VETERANS  EXPOSED  TO  AGENT 
ORANGE 

AKEiniMENT    NO.    43 

( Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affa'rs.) 

Mr.  Cr/nston  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  pro  nosed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  636)  to  clarify  the  Veterans' 


Administration's  authority  to  recover 
certain  health  care  costs,  to  extend  the 
period  of  avadlablUty  of  funds  conunitted 
imder  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  new  State  medical 
schools,  to  authorize  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  an  epidemiological  study  regard- 
ing veterans  exposed  to  agent  orange, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment,  as  I 
announced  I  would  at  a  Veterans'  AfiFalrs 
Committee  hearin?  last  Thursday, 
AprU  30,  to  S.  636 — the  proposed  "Veter- 
ans' Administration  Health  Care  Amend- 
ments of  1981"— for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding certain  eligibility  for  VA  health 
care  to  veterans  who  are  concerned  that 
their  exposure  during  service  to  toxic 
substances  or  environmental  hazards  has 
resulted  in  health  problems.  Specifically, 
my  amendment  would  afford  these  veter- 
ans eligibility  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  and  eligibility,  at  an  appro- 
priate level  of  priority,  for  pre-  and  post- 
hospital  outpatient  care  and  outpatient 
care  that  Is  necessary  to  obviate  the  need 
for  hospitalization,  for  conditions  that 
can  be  linked  by  some  credible  medical 
evidence  to  exposure  to  such  substances 
or  hazards. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  great  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  some  very  seri- 
ous medical  conditions  from  which  cer- 
tain veterans  are  suffering  are  attributa- 
ble to  their  exposure  during  service  to 
certain  toxic  substances,  such  as  dioxin, 
the  contaminant  found  in  agent  orange, 
or  to  other  environmental  hazards,  such 
as  the  radiation  to  which  nuclear  weap- 
ons test  participants  were  exposed.  With 
respect  to  these  two  specific  examples — 
as  well  as  to  other  substances  and  haz- 
ards, such  as  laenzine,  sulpha,  various 
biologic  a?ents,  and  hallucinogens,  to 
which  certain  veterans  were  exposed 
during  service — there  is  reason  to  believe 
now  that  the  Government  was  aware 
that  some  risks  to  health  were  involved 
in  hiunan  exposure  to  those  substances 
and  hazards.  However,  although  this  may 
not  be  the  case  in  all  instances,  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  believed  that 
because  the  exposures  were  controlled  to 
some  extent,  any  adverse  effects  would 
be  minor  and  short-term.  Certainly,  the 
common  denominator  with  respect  to 
these  situations  is  that  the  national  se- 
curity priorities  then  prevailing  were 
considered  by  military  and  other  author- 
ities to  outweigh  the  known  or  suspected 
health  risks. 

One  need  not  now  challenge  retro- 
spectively how  that  balance  was  struck  in 
order  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  govern- 
mental health-care  responsibility  deriv- 
ing from  these  situations.  Indeed,  one 
can  conclude  that  the  Government  acted 
in  most  cases  upon  a  good  faitn  belief 
that  there  existed  a  limit  below  which 
human  exposure  would  not  result  in 
chronic  or  severe  acute  health  diflQcul- 
ties,  and  still  conclude  in  terms  of  who 
should  bear  the  cost  of  care — the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  individual — that  the 
Government  should  do  so  since  there  now 
are  indications  that  some  specific  disease 
entities  might  be  shown  to  occur  or  con- 
tinue many  years  following  what  was 


once  thought  to  be  Insignificant  expo- 
sures. 

Currently,  however,  the  state  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  with  respect  to  the  posssl- 
ti\".  long-term  health  effects  in  humans  of 
exposure  to  such  substances  and  haz- 
ards is  such  that  the  VA  generally  is  un- 
able to  find  that  such  exposure  was  the 
cause  of  a  specific  veteran's  disability 
and  thus  relate  the  disability  to  the  vet- 
eran's service.  If  more  scientific  infor- 
mation were  available,  that  causal 
relationship  might  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  epidemiological  and 
other  scientific  studies  are  moving  ahead 
in  these  areas.  One  example  of  such  an 
epidemiological  study  is  the  agent  orange 
study  mandated  by  section  307  of  Public 
Law  96-151.  Section  4  of  S.  636  would 
amend  that  study  mandate  to  permit  the 
VA  to  consider.  In  addition  to  agent 
orange,  a  broader  scope  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances and  environmental  hazards  in 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  cur- 
rently is  conducting  an  epidemiological 
study  on  those  service  personnel  who 
were  exposed  to  dioxin  in  connection  with 
their  involvement  in  operation  ranch- 
hand — ^the  Air  Force's  defoUatlon  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam ;  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  has  initiated  a  review  of  its  birth 
defects  registry  in  an  effort  to  address 
the  concerns  raised  by  many  Vietnam 
veterans  about  the  possibility  that  their 
exxposure  may  have  adverse  effects  on 
their  children:  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology  has  undertaken  a 
review  of  its  tumor  registry  in  order  to 
determine  what  trends,  if  anv,  can  be 
gleaned  with  respect  to  the  diagnosed 
malignancies  that  Vietnam  veterans  re- 
port. However,  adequate  definitive 
scientific  findings  as  to  the  long-term 
effects  m  humans  of  exposure  in  Viet- 
nam to  agent  orange  or  other  toxic  sub- 
stances or  environmental  hazards  wQl 
very  likely  not  be  available  for  years — 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  most 
optlmlstk:  of  forecasts  by  scientists. 

With  respect  to  agent  orange  exposure 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  about  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  diox'n  expo- 
sure may  not  justify  a  determination 
that  a  particular  veteran's  disability  is 
service-connected,  wh'ch  would  entitle 
the  veteran  to  disability  compensation 
and  to  comnrehensive  VA  health-care 
services  for  that  disability.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  that  he  or  she  should  still  be 
assured  of  appropriate  access  to  VA 
health-care  services  for  medical  prob- 
lems for  which  hosoitalization  is  or 
might  be  indicated  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  credible  indications — 
although  not  strong  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered significant  or  ccmclusive  bv  the 
scientific  community — that  a  causative 
or  contributing  factor  of  the  disease  or 
disability  may  have  been  the  veteran's 
exposure  to  dioxin  during  service.  My 
view  is  that  during  the  ongoing  scien- 
tific investigations  to  find  more  specific 
answers,  the  Government  should  shoul- 
der this  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  example  con- 
cerns the  exposure  to  radiation  of  the 
service  participants  to  this  countT's 
nuclear  weaoons  tests.  Several  hearings 
were  held  during  the  96th  Congress  by 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the 


Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tees that  documented  that  considerable 
controversy  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
atomic  tests  about  the  question  of  what 
might  be  a  safe  exposure  standard.  It  is 
well  known  that  exposure  to  very  large 
doses  of  radiation  has  been  causally 
linked  to  the  development  in  humans  of 
certato  maUgnancles,  which  very  often 
are  latent  for  many  years,  during  which 
time  no  symptoms  can  be  detected  by 
physicians. 

But  not  much  is  known  about  the 
long-term  effects  in  humans  of  exposure 
to  low  levels  of  radiation.  The  contro- 
versy that  exists  today — which  has  teen 
a  matter  of  great  public  concern  partic- 
ularly following  the  1979  accident  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  powerplant  in 
Pennsylvania — focuses  on  whether  any 
level  of  exposure  to  radiation  should  be 
considered  safe.  In  this  regard,  a  pre- 
liminary report  by  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  on  the  long-term  health  effects 
that  participants  in  the  atomic  test 
"smoky"  have  experienced  was  published 
In  the  October  3,  1980,  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The 
findmgs  documented  in  that  report  todi- 
cate  a  significant  increase,  over  what 
statistically  would  be  expected  m  a  male 
population  of  the  size  included  m  the 
study,  to  the  number  of  diagnosed  leu- 
kemias  those  veterans  developed. 

Participants  in  that  and  other  atomic 
tests  report  they  suffer  from  a  variety  of 
very  serious  diseases  which  cannot  be 
service  connected  based  on  currently 
available  evidence — but  might  later  be 
found  to  be  causally  related  to  radiation 
exposure — and  for  which  they  have  had 
trouble  obtaining  appropriate  care  from 
the  VA.  In  order  to  obtain  better  infor- 
mation to  this  area,  the  national  acad- 
emy of  sciences  has  initiated  a  major 
followup  study  on  nuclear-test  partic- 
ipants which  will  focus  on  the  health 
experiences  of  20,009  such  participants. 
My  amendment  would  provide  such  a 
veteran  with  basic  VA  health-care  eligi- 
bility, which  generally  would  enable  the 
VA  to  provide  care  for  medical  prob- 
lons  for  which  hospitalizatlcm  is  or 
might  be  indicated.  A  further,  possibly 
significant,  advantage  to  providing  such 
eligibility  would  be  to  give  the  VA  more 
experience  m  dealing  with  the  disabili- 
ties or  diseases  mvolved.  In  some  cases, 
this  could  contribute  to  advances  m 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  nature 
and  causes  of  such  conditions.  More 
generally,  it  also  seems  quite  likely  that 
this  approach  could  enhance  the  VA's 
ability  to  treat  the  specific  conditions 
mvolved  more  effectively  or  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  effect  of 
my  amendment  would  be  to  relieve  the 
veterans  involved  of  the  two  alternative 
requirements  that  can  impede  their  ef- 
forts to  receive  VA  medical  services  for 
conditions  that  may  be  linked  to  their 
ta-service  exposure.  Generally,  these 
veterans  have  been  required  either  to 
obtain  a  VA  finding  of  service  connec- 
tion of  the  disease  or  disability  mvolved 
or  to  sign  the  so-called  oath  of  toabllity 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  medical  care. 
Under  legislation  we  enacted  last  year — 
section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  96-330 — 
the  Congress  gave  the  Admtoistrator  the 
authority,  todeed  the  responsibility,  to 


"look  behtod"  that  oath.  This  means 
that  the  oatn  now  is  not  conclusive  of  a 
veterans  financial  need,  and  it  will  be 
evoi  more  difficult  for  some  non-serv- 
Ice-coimected  veterans  to  be  eligible  for 
any  VA  care.  With  respect  to  priority  for 
outpatient  care,  the  veterans  tovolved 
would  be  placed  ahead  <A  all  other  noQ- 
servlce-connected  veterans  imder  this 
proposal. 

By  providing  this  level  of  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  eUgibiUty  for  possibly- 
related  conditions  of  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange,  radiation,  and  other  sub- 
stances and  hazards  that  may  yet  be 
found  to  have  serious  effects  oa  human 
health,  I  am  not  propostog  that  a  pre- 
sumption of  service  connection  be 
adopted  m  connection  with  VA  benefits. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  that  we  provide 
these  veterans — who  served  our  cotmtry 
in  Vietnam,  to  the  atmospheric  nuclear 
weap(»is  tests,  and  to  various  defense- 
related  experiments  on  himian  sub- 
jects— with  access  to  health  care  from 
the  Government  that  exposed  them  to 
certato  hazards  irtiile  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

I  would  potot  out  that  my  proposal 
specifically  excludes  eligibility  where  the 
exposure  to  a  specific  hazard  or  substance 
was  the  result  of  the  veteran's  willful 
misconduct  or  was  otherwise  not  tocurred 
to  Itoe  of  duty.  These  exclusions  parallel 
those  whxh  generally  apply  to  preclude 
a  determination  of  service-connection 
for  disabilities  that  are  tocurred  during 
active-duty  service.  Also,  even  where 
there  is  credible  evidence  linktog  a  dis- 
ability to  exposure  to  a  particular  hazard 
or  substance,  eligibility  for  health  care 
under  my  proposal  would  be  denied  if, 
uix>n  the  recommendation  ot  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  the  Administrator 
makes  a  determtoation  based  on  clear 
and  convtoctog  evidence  that  exposure 
to  that  hazard  or  substance  does  not 
cause  the  disability  tovolved. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  embodied 
to  this  amendment  represents  a  fair 
middle  ground  pendtog  the  outcome  of 
ongotog  scientific  toquiries. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  note  that 
a  very  similar  approach  was  ordered 
reported  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals 
and  Health  Care  at  its  April  30  markup 
on  pend'ng  legislation  to  that  body.  The 
House  proposal  would  provide  such  hos- 
pital and  outpatient  care  eligib'lity  to 
Vietnam  veterans  exoosed  to  agent  or- 
ange for  disabilities  that  may  be  associ- 
ated with  such  exposure,  but  would  not 
toclude  eligib'lity  for  veterans  exposed 
to  nuclear-test  radiation  or  other  toxic 
substances  or  environmental  hazards. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  potot  in  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  (vdered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  below  line  9.  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

See.  4.  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  kmended — 

(I)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  section 
610— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (3) : 

(W)  bv  InsTting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 
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"(4)  VBJ  wtvAB  for  k  dlMbUlty  whlob  • 
phjileUii  amploywl  by  Ute  VeMnuia'  AdaUn- 
IrtrmtlitTi  dttwmlnM  (or,  in  «re*s  whei*  no 
fin.>n  physieUl  Is  »T*U*ble.  by  »  pbyaicUn 
cvrylng  oat  sucb  function  under  a  contimct 
or  fM  uraatMiMnt  wltb  tb«  Administrator) 
It  »  dlMbUlty  wltb  respect  to  wblcb  tbe  Ad- 
mlnlstntor  bss  found,  upon  tbe  reoommen- 
ilatHfn  of  tbe  Cblef  Medical  Director,  tbeie 
to  b*  MOM  erwUble  medlcml  evidence  Indl- 
OBttaf  that  sueb  disability  may  be  caused  by 
tba  aposura  of  bumans  to^ 

"(A)  il«"^«"  If  tbe  Administrator  finds  tbat 
■neb  ««t«ran  served  on  active  duty  In  tbe 
BepnbUn  oC  Vietnam  during  tbe  Vietnam 


"(B)  radiation  If  tbe  Administrator  finds 
tbat  sueb  veteran  was  exposed  to  such  radi- 
ation wblle  partldpatlnc  in  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons teat  while  serving  on  active  duty,  or 

"(C)  any  otber  toslc  substance  or  environ- 
mental baautt  to  wblcb  tbe  Administrator 
flndi  tbat  sueb  veteran  was  ezpoeed  wblle 
serving  on  active  duty, 

imiMS  tbe  Administrator  determines  ( 1)  tbat 
sueb  exposure  was  not  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty  or  was  tbe  result  of  sueb  veteran's  wlll- 
fol  mlaoandQat  or  (11)  upon  tbe  leocmmen- 
datkm  of  tbe  Chief  Medical  Director,  that, 
despite  such  credible  evidence,  on  the  basis 
of  clear  and  convincing  medical  evidence. 
■ueb  disability  is  not  caused  oy  such  ex- 
posure; and";  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(6):  and 

(3)  by  «»~>««<iiigr  Bubeectlon  (1)  of  secUon 

eia— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (3)  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(4)  To  any  veteran  described  In  section 
610(a)  (4)  of  tbU  Utle. ":  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(»)•  ^_^^^^_^ 

SENATE  OOMCDRRENT  RESOLUTION 
20— CONCURRKNT  RESOLUTION 
OC»CMEMORATINO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN RED  CROSS 

Mr.  HATCH  submitted  the  followtog 
omcurrent  reaolutiGD:  which  was  re- 
tared  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

SniATB  OoMcnaaxHT  BaeoLonoN  30 


m  1881  data  Barton  and  ber  as- 
sociates founded  tbe  American  Bed  Croes  to 
mitigate  suffering  from  wan  and  dlsaaters. 
In  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  first  Oeneva  Convmtlan 
am  bnmanltartan  law  wblcb  tbe  United 
States  raUfled  In  1883;  and 

Wbaieaa.  becauss  of  tbe  importance  of  tttat 
work  tiM  Congrsas  later  chartered  the  Amer- 
ican Bed  Croes  wltb  tbe  mandate  to  help  our 
goivaRuiMnt  meet  oommltmeats  under  tbat 
and  sabsequent  bnmanltarlan  tresMes;  the 
mandate  to  serve  as  an  Independent  medium 
of  eommunleatkm  between  tbe  American 
people  and  tbetr  armed  forcee:  and  tbe  man- 
date to  maintain  a  system  of  local,  nattowiai 
and  iBtematkmal  dlsaeter  pteparedneas  ana 
rMler;  and 

,  the  Amarloan  Bed  Cross  was  thai 
IS  an  instrumentaUty  of  tbe 
DBtted  States  to  ensure  tbe  permanence  at 
Its  work,  public  confldanee  In  Its  tntsgrlty 
and  the  suppott  at  tbe  peoi^;  and 

Whersas,  the  American  Bed  Croes  has 
CsttltfaUy  carried  out  those  mvn-^stes  and  for 
100  y<nn  has  gained  tbe  oonfldenee,  respect 
iBWJwment  of  our  people  and  govem- 
•ad  tbrougb  Its  devtfopment  of  na- 
tloawtde  votiintear  blood  aervloes  and  otber 
vital  hseltb.  safety  and  v<dunteer  services  In 
iisiimiiiilliss  across  our  country  has  Im- 
p>o>sd  the  qaaUty  at  human  life  by  helping 
people  avoid  smergencles,  prepare  for  emer- 
and   cope   with   them   wtien    they 


Now,  tJUrs/ors.  be  tt  retolaed  by  the  8*%- 
•te  (t*«  Hottse  Of  Bepreseatettoe*  con- 
e«rriM0)  That  the  Congress  oi  tbe  United 
Btates,  on  bebalf  of  the  got/emment  and  Its 
people,  extends  greetings  to  tbe  American 
R«<1  Cross  upon  its  one  taiudredtb  anniver- 
sary, pays  tribute  for  the  oentury  of  services 
to  people  It  has  given,  notes  wltb  gratltade 
Its  niitlnein  for  a  second  oentury  o(  service, 
aiMl  urgee  aU  Amerloans  to  lededloate  them- 
eelves  to  tbe  Ideals  of  voluntary  service  to 
nMnklnd  so  evident  In  tbe  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bed  Gross. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  American  Red  (Tross  is  celebrating 
its  100th  anniversary.  In  its  first  century 
of  service  twidlpg  to  the  greater  health 
needs  of  the  American  people,  it  has 
grown  to  mcHre  than  3,100  chapters,  66 
service  units  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  57  regional  blood  programs. 

The  Red  Cross  embodies  all  that  is 
good,  vibrant  and  growing  withji  Amer- 
ica s  voluntary  economic  sector.  It  best 
illustrates  what  was  promised  to  us  at 
the  founding  of  our  Republic,  by  James 
Madison  in  the  Federalist  Papers.  In 
FMerallst  No.  51,  Madison  vowed  that 
our  extended  Republic  would  remain 
virtuous  and  strong  to  the  extent  that  we 
tolerate  and  encourage  an  extensive  net- 
work of  private,  community-oriented 
interests  and  organizations.  The  Red 
Cross  exemplifies  the  energy  and  re- 
sources of  volunteers  and  n<mprofit 
health  groups  throughout  our  country, 
the  greatest  historical  vindication  of 
Madison's  faith  in  the  democratic 
principle. 

When  Congress  chartered  the  Red 
C^ross  in  1905,  it  was  In  recogniticm  of 
20  years  of  work  by  its  founder.  Clara 
Barton.  Soon  after  its  original  founding 
in  1881.  the  American  Red  Cross  soon 
grew  to  bec(xne  the  largest  nonsectarian. 
private  and  volimtary  health  and  welfare 
organization  in  the  world. 

Today,  there  are  1,418,267  volimteers 
supported  by  a  U.S.  staff  of  18,353.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  more  than 
4^  million  blood  donors  nor  the  5 
million  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  whose  energies  are  recruited 
for  woiic  which  does  them  and  their 
communities  proud. 

This  is  In  p>art  why,  as  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
I  am  hcmored  to  submit  on  the  floor  to- 
day a  concurrent  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Red  Croes.  A  similar  resolu- 
tion is  being  submitted  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  in  the  House.  Reoresentative 
Jams  G.  MAiTni,  and  I  solicit  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  my  colleagues. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SXLBCT   OOKMtrnB   ON    IMinAM    AfTAnS 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  11, 
1981,  beginning  at  9  ajn.  in  room  5110, 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Testi- 
mony is  Invited  resardlng:  First,  8.  547. 
a  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
toior  to  erect  permanent  Improvements 


on  land  acquired  for  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Sileti  Indians  of  Oregon;  sec- 
ond, 8.  262.  a  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dolly 
Akers.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.;  third.  8.  478,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  partition  or  sale  of  certain  trust 
lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  and  S.  5S3. 
the  Tribal-State  Compact  Act,  a  bill  to 
authorize  States  and  Indian  tribes  to 
enter  into  mutual  agreements  and  com- 
pacts respecting  Jurisdiction  and  gov- 
ernmental operations  in  Indian  country. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Tim- 
othy Woodcock,  staff  director  or  Peter 
Taylor,  general  counsel,  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  at  224- 
2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who 
wish  to  submit  a  written  statement  for 
the  bearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
room  6313  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

srmcoicinTTXx  oir  taxatioit  ajvd  mar 

MANACKMXMT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxaticm  and  Debt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hcdd  a  hearing  at  9:30  am. 
on  Friday,  May  8,  1981.  I  have  scheduled 
three  bills  for  the  hearing.  The  three  bills 
are: 

First.  S.  639.  introduced  by  myself  and 
Senator  Bkntsbk.  relating  to  incentive 
stock  options; 

Sec<Hid.  S.  702,  introduced  by  Senator 
Baucus,  providing  a  deduction  for  loss  in 
value  of  motor  carrier  operating  rights 
resulting  from  trucking  deregiilation; 
and 

Third.  8.  738.  introduced  by  Senator 
DuKXNBEiGKK,  relating  to  industrial  de- 
velopment bonds  issued  by  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to 
brl^y  explain  the  Issues  raised  by  these 
bills.  This  may  help  you  chart  the  prog- 
ress of  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  also  helps  assure 
greater  public  awareness  of  tax  blUs 
coming  before  hearings. 

moKWTivs  STOCK  oPTioirs — s.  ess 

8.  639,  introduced  by  mjrself ,  and  Sen- 
ator BnrrsxN,  would  restore  favorable 
tax  treatment  for  stock  options. 

Under  ctirrent  law,  when  an  employee 
exercises  a  stock  (H>tlon,  he  is  taxed  on 
the  "spread"  as  if  it  were  compensation. 
In  addition,  the  company  issuing  the 
option  receives  a  deduction  for  the 
"spread." 

When  the  employee  later  sells  the 
stock,  he  may  be  entitled  to  l(Mig-term 
capital  gains  treatment  for  the  difference 
between  the  final  sales  price  and  the 
value  of  the  stock  when  the  option  was 
exercised. 

Under  S.  639,  the  employee  would  pay 
no  tax  when  the  stock  (H>tion  is  exercised. 
Correspondingly,  the  company  Issuing 
the  option  would  recdve  no  deduction 
fM-  the  "spread." 

When  the  stock  is  later  sold  by  the  em- 
ployee, he  may  be  eligible  for  long-term 
capital  gains  rates  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  final  sales  price  and  the  opti(» 
price. 

For  an  option  to  qualify  as  an  Incen- 
tive stock  option,  the  bill  provides  that 
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the  terms  of  the  optloo  would  have  to 
meet  several  condltkms.  These  condi- 
tions are  based  on  rules  provided  In  prior 
law  for  either  restricted  stock  optlODS  or 
qualified  stock  options  (IRC  sections  422 
and  424). 

OXOUCTIOIf  rOB  IXMS  IN  VALUI  OV  MOTOR  CAB- 

axxa  opnAmra  burts — a.  TOt 

S.  702.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bavcttb 
for  himself  and  several  cosponsors.  al- 
lows a  deduction  with  respect  to  motor 
carrier  operating  rights  which  have  lost 
value  as  a  result  of  last  year's  trucking 
deregulation  bill— the  Motes-  Carrier  Re- 
form Act  of  1980. 

Under  the  Ihterststo  Commerce  Act  of 
1935,  the  ICC  granted  a  limited  number 
of  permits  and  certificates  to  motor  car- 
riers and  freight  forwarders.  These  oper- 
ating rights  were  necessary  to  operating 
a  trucking  business.  Substantial  amounts 
were  paid  for  these  rights.  They  were 
bought  and  sold  in  connectlcn  with  other 
assets  of  a  trucking  company,  and  were 
used  as  a  source  of  loan  collateral.  They 
typically  represented  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  carrier's  assets. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Reform  Act  of 
1980 — last  year's  trucking  deregulation 
bill— substantially  eased  restrictions  on 
granting  operating  rights.  As  a  result, 
the  ICC,  following  an  opinion  of  the  Fi- 
nancial Accoimting  Standards  Board,  has 
required  that  the  value  assigned  to  cer- 
tificates of  authority  in  the  regulated 
books  of  motor  carriers  be  written  down 
to  zero  immediately. 

Under  tax  rules,  a  deduction  Is  allowed 
for  certain  business  losses  not  reimbursed 
by  insurance  or  otherwise  (IRC  sectloD 
165).  However,  it  Is  uncertain  whether 
losses  due  to  a  termination  of  a  monop- 
oly right  is  deductible  tmder  section  165. 

S.  702  provides  the  deduction  would  be 
allowed  ratably  over  a  36-m(mth  period 
for  taxpayers  who  held  motor  carrier 
operating  rights  on  July  1.  1980.  The 
amount  of  the  deduction  would  be  the 
greater  of  $50,000  or  the  total  adjusted 
bases  of  all  motor  carrier  operating 
rlKhts  held  by  the  taxpayer  on  July  1, 
1980. 


ST.  PAVL,     KnfH.,    POST    AUTHUaBT 
KKVKirua  BONUS B.  738 

8.  738,  introduced  by  Senator  Duuit- 
BEBGER,  would  permit  the  Port  Authority 
of  the  City  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  to  advance 
refund  prior  issuance  of  Industrial  reve- 
nue bonds. 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Port  Authority  of 
St.  Paul  more  than  5  years  ago  contained 
many  restrictive  covenants  to  facilitate 
marketing  the  bonds.  These  restrlctkMis 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  market- 
ing of  the  bonds.  For  example,  the  most 
serious  restriction  is  the  requirement 
that  an  additional  reserve  fund  be  main- 
tained. This  means  that  major  revenue 
of  the  port  authority  Is  restricted  to 
this  fund,  rath«>r  than  being  available 
for  the  port  authority's  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

An  advance  refunding  of  these  bonds 
would  permit  deletion  of  these  restric- 
tions. However,  restrictions  contained  in 
IRC  section  103(b)  on  advance  refund- 
ing bar  use  of  this  procedure.  Under 
th«>se  restrictions,  inter^  on  an  advance 
refund<ng  issue  is  tax  exempt  only  if 
substantially  aU  the  proceeds  are  used  to 


provide  qualified  public  facilities  which 
are  required  to  be  generally  available  to 
the  general  public. 

S.  738  contains  a  limited  exception  to 
these  provisions,  intended  to  t>e  limited 
to  the  Port  Authority  of  St.  Paul.  In  ad- 
dition, 8.  738  limits  any  debt  service  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  refunding  to 
proper  corporate  purposes  of  the  Issuer, 
and  bars  using  it  to  reduce  obligations  of 
private  companies  using  the  facilities  be- 
ing financed  by  the  refunding. 


ooaciciTTax  ok  kmbbct  ahd  matubal  as 

lax.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  to 
consider  the  following  nom 'nations:  W. 
Kenneth  E>avis  to  be  Deputy  Secretary, 
Department  of  Energy;  Joseph  J.  Tribble 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Renewable  Energy,  D^artment 
of  Energy;  Rosslee  Green  Douglas  to  be 
Director.  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact.  Department  of  Energy;  and 
Edward  E.  Noble  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  May  13.  beginning  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Charles  Trabandt  at  224-7141. 

SDBCOmilTRB   ON    GOVBBmCKMTAI.    AFriLlUICT 
AJTD    TBE    DUnaiCT    OP    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Cranmittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
8.  1040.  a  bill  to  increase  the  amount  au- 
Uiorlzed  to  be  appn^riated  as  the  an- 
nual Federal  paymmt  to  the  District  of 
C(dumbia.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Monday.  May  11.  1981,  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information,  contact  Mar- 
garet Sims  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-4161. 


ADTHCMtmr  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

coMMrrm  ON  nf^urr 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  \»  authorized  to  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  today  at  2pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectbm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

PUBLIC    LANDS    SITBCOMMTTTKE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c(xis«it  that  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy be  authorized  to  hold  hearings  today 
on  the  land  and  water  conservation  f  tmd 
amendments. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectlcHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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anniversary  of  her  rebirth.  The  signif- 
icance of  this  Day  of  Independence  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  who  will  partici- 
pate in  this  celebration;  its  date  comes 
just  1  week  after  Israel  memorializes 
the  holocaust. 

"Riese  two  events  are  Inextricably 
linked.  Tet  today  we  do  not  dwell  on  the 
tragedies  of  the  past.  Instead,  we  join  in 
commemffl-ating  what  is  one  of  the  great- 
est achievements  in  modem  history. 

After  centuries  of  dispersal,  tbe  1948 
Declaraticxi  of  Independence  and  the  In- 
gathering of  the  Exiles  followed  what 
was  clearly  tbe  darkest  period  in  con- 
temporary hist(H7  for  mankind,  and  for 
tbe  Jewish  people  in  particular.  It  was 
against  all  probabilities  that  Israel  re- 
emerged — conceived  in  the  hearts  of  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  lx>m  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  and  reach- 
ing mature  adulthood  despite  wars,  calls 
for  its  destruction,  and  economic  woes 
of  staggering  proportions. 

What  we  see  today,  Mr.  President,  is 
a  country  rooted  not  only  in  33  years  of 
modem  history,  but  in  5,741  years  of 
tradition.  What  we  see  is  a  country  which 
has  used  its  resources  not  only  to  defend 
itself  from  external  forces,  but  to  build 
a  nation — a  nation  that  not  only  give* 
her  people  a  place  to  live,  but  nurtures 
them  physically  and  spiritually.  In  her 
33  most  recent  years,  loael  has  absorbed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  immigrants, 
built  whole  cities  to  settle  them,  and  con- 
structed universities,  museums,  and  con- 
cert halls  for  their  enlightenment.  She 
has  grown  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  sands 
of  the  south,  developed  fish  ponds  and 
lush  farms  in  the  valleys  of  tbe  north, 
and  watched  industry  spring  up  through- 
out the  country.  And  despite  tbe  hostile 
environs  of  climate  and  surroundings, 
she  has  brought  forth  this  intellectual, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  devel(K)ment 
within  the  framework  of  stable  demo- 
cratic institutions  c<msistent  not  only 
with  her  heritage,  but  with  ours  as  welL 

tAx.  Presidoit,  Israel  is  a  mosaic — a 
mixture  of  people  from  almost  one  hun- 
dred different  lands.  She  is  a  diversity  of 
traditions,  of  cultures,  and  of  opinions, 
yet  with  a  strength  that  Sows  from  one 
heart,  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace.  As 
she  approaches  her  33d  year,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  miracle  of  her 
existence,  and  take  pause  to  remember 
Uie  horrors  wtiich  preceded  her  found- 
ing. Her  continued  well-being  and  secu- 
rity constitute  the  l>est  hope  that  such 
tragedies  will  never  occur  again.* 


ISRAEL  IS  33  TEARS  OLD 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7. 
the  State  <rf  Israel  will  cel^rate  the  33d 


GRANT  LITIGATTON  AND  SBCTICMI 
1983 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  In  Maine 
V.  Thxbouiot,  100  S.(^.  2502  (1980),  the 
Supreme  Court  expanded  42  UJS.C.  1983. 
the  major  Federal  civil  rights  statute,  to 
make  State  and  local  governments  po- 
tentially liable  in  the  hundreds  of  co- 
operative programs  they  engage  In  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Grant  programs  are  just  one  of  the 
areas  which  are  affected  by  the  decision 
in  TWhoutot  Recently,  both  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  Subcommlt- 
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tee  <tf  tbe  House  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operatkuu  hela  hearings  to  d.scu3s 
grant  reform,  particularly  the  role  ot 
the  courts  In  grant  programs.  Testimony 
was  given  at  both  hearings  that  the 
Thlboutot  decision  is  contributing  to  the 
current  problems  In  the  Federal  grant 
system. 

Prof.  George  D.  Brown  of  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School,  who  specializes  In  in- 
tergovernmental relations,  suggested 
passage  of  my  bill,  8.  584,  as  a  first  step 
to  remedy  the  problems  associated  with 
grant  litigation.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
an  excerpt  of  Professor  Brown's  state- 
ment before  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions and  Human  Resources  Subcommit- 
tee on  April  9,  1981  be  printed  in  the 
Racou.  Professor  Brown's  excellent 
analysis  points  out  some  of  the  reasons 
that  Congress  should  pass  S.  S84. 

Ilie  excerpt  follows: 

EXCXXFTS 

nx.  THS  BoiiZ  or  thb  rxsnui.  cousts  uf  tb> 

QTBUTIOM  OP  THX  GKANT  BTSTUf — A  HIDDCN 
nSTTX  IM  CKANT  KJErOKM 

I  mentioned  earlier  ttae  explosion  In  grant 
litigation.  Tbe  major  component  of  that  ez- 
ploelon  Is  suite  by  third  partleb  to  block  or 
alter  the  award  or  administration  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
growth  of  such  suits.  The  flrst  Is  the  Increas- 
ing number  of  grant  conditions — especially 
"croas-cuttlng"  ones — and  the  resultant  In- 
creaae  In  putative  beneficiaries.  The  second 
reason  Is  a  climate  of  extraordinary  judi- 
cial receptivity  to  third  party  suits.  Let  mt 
use  as  an  Illustration  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Maine  v.  Thiboutot,  100 
S.Ct.  3503  (1980).  That  case  Involved  the 
scope  of  43  n.S.C.  { 1983.  which  provides 
that: 

"Brery  person  who,  under  color  of  any 
■tatate.  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges  or  Immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  mjured  In  an  action  at  law, 
suit  In  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress." 

This  testimony  utilizes  Thlboutot  as  a  de- 
parture point  for  an  examination  of  the  Im- 
pact of  third  party  suit  on  the  functioning 
of  the  grant  system.  It  begins  with  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  decUlon  itself.  I  then  argue 
that  third  party  suits  hare  serious  negative 
consequences  for  the  grant  system.  In  con- 
clusion. It  Is  suggested  that  Congress  should 
overturn  Thlboutot.  but  that  this  Is  only  ihe 
flrst  step  In  an  overall  review  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  courts  In  Federal  aid  programs. 

(I)    TKnOITTOT — MAKING    rr   LOOK    BAST 

A.  The  decUlon:  Maine  v.  Thiboutot  In- 
volved a  challenge  by  welfare  recipients  to  a 
reduction  In  their  payments,  which  they  as- 
serted violated  a  federal  statute.  The  action 
was  brought  in  sUte  court,  resulting  in  a 
ruling  favorable  to  plaintiffs.  On  certiorari 
the  stat«  sought  review  of  •  ruling  by  its 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  that  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  attorney's  fees  imder  the  Civil 
Rl^to  Attorneys  Fee  Awards  Act  of  1976.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court  the  case  pre- 
sented two  Issues  ■'(  1 )  whether  {  1983  encom- 
passes claims  based  on  purely  sUtutory  vio- 
lations of  federal  law  and  (3)  if  so.  whether 
attorney's  fees  under  |  1988  may  be  awarded 
to  Um  prevailing  party  in  such  an  action  " 
In  a  somewhat  cursory  opinion.  Justice  Bren- 
nan,  writing  for  a  six  man  majority,  an- 
swered both  questions  In  the  affirmative. 


In  reaolvlng  tbe  coverage  Issue  he  em- 
phasised the  "plain  language"  of  i  1983,  I.e.. 
Its  reference  to  "laws,"  in  addition  to  the 
ConstituUon.  He  also  relied  on  numerous 
cases  such  as  Eiielman  v.  Jordan,  416  D.S.  651 
( 1974) .  which  appeared  to  rest  on  the  premise 
that  i  1983  extended  to  statutory  claims. 
Finally,  he  analyzed  the  legislative  history 
as  Inconclusive,  arguing  that  wh-rn  Con^r^s.^ 
added  the  words  "and  laws"  to  i  I983'a  pred- 
ecessor it  might  have  envisaged  only  equal 
rights  lawd,  or  It  might  ha.e  bad  a  oro«der 
purpose. 

As  for  attorney's  fees,  having  decided  that 
the  original  challenge  was  a  i  1983  action. 
Justice  Brennan  invoked  the  plain  language 
of  i  1988  to  affirm  the  holding  that  an  award 
was  proper  ("Since  we  held  that  this  statu- 
tory action  is  properly  brought  under  i  1983, 
and  since  i  1988  makes  no  exception  for  stat- 
utory 1983  action,  i  1988  plainly  applies  to 
thU  suit.") 

In  a  sharp  dissent  Justice  Powell  chastised 
the  major!  cy  lor  declalng  the  matter  "almost 
casually,"  and  took  issue  with  them  both  on 
legislative  history  and  on  the  weight  of  prior 
decisions.  Of  particular  significance  for  this 
hearing  la  his  elaboration  of  the  serious 
policy  and  programmatic  argtunents  against 
extending  i  1983  to  all  statutory  claims.  He 
noted  that  states  and  localities  are  enga^^ed 
in  "literally  hundreds"  of  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  federal  government.  He  em- 
phasized the  brood  scope  of  grant  programs, 
and  predicted  a  vast  Increase  In  third  party 
grant  litigation. 

Part  of  Justice  Powell's  objection  to  this 
impact  of  Thlboutot  rested  on  federalism 
grounds:  the  spectre  of  the  federal  courts 
overseeing  a  broad  range  of  state  and  local 
activities.  He  was  also  disturbed  by  the  po- 
tential for  a  vast  increase  In  damage  claims 
against  government  grantees  and  their  offi- 
cials for  violations  of  grant  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  municipalities,  he  noted  that  the 
combined  effect  of  Thlboutot  and  Owen  v. 
City  of  Independence  100  S.  Ct.  1398  (1980), 
could  be  strict  llablUty  for  such  violations. 

B.  The  problems:  Opinions  on  Thlboutot 
differ.  Pro'easor  A.  B.  Dick  Howard  of  the 
OtUverslty  of  Virginia  was  quoted  In  lime 
Magazine  as  follows:  "I  have  problems  with 
taking  a  statute  aimed  at  discrimination 
against  blacks  at  a  time  when  government 
didnt  care  about  handing  out  benefits,  and 
applying  it  100  years  later  In  a  totally  dif- 
ferent age."  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  bas  gushed  with  praise:  "At 
little  expected  cost,  the  Thlboutot  holding 
offers  the  promise  that  all  state  and  local 
officials  will  be  both  held  accountable  for 
past  deprivations  and  deterred  from  com- 
mitting future  errors.  These  ends  will  be 
served  best  if  Thlboutot  plaintiffs  are  able 
to  recover  damages.  Only  then  will  effective 
compensation  an-l  deterrence  take  place", 
94  Harv.  L.  Rev.  330  (1980).  With  respect,  I 
think  tbe  Review  is  wrong. 

As  far  as  precedent  Is  concerned.  If  the 
matter  were  as  clear  as  the  majority  thinks, 
one  wonders  why  tbe  lower  courts  In  scores. 
psThans  h-'ndre'^s.  of  cases  have  engaged  In 
painstaking  analysis  to  determine  whether  a 
cause  of  action  could  be  Implied  under  a 
partlctilar  grant  statute.  Whenever  the  de- 
fendant was  a  state  or  local  grantee  It 
would  seem  that  the  plaintiff  could  simply 
have  invoked  I  1983  as  an  express  cause  of 
action.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  lower 
courts,  and  litigants,  simply  missed  the 
point.  Indeed,  tbe  Court  itself  seemed  to 
treat  the  Issue  ss  open  In  a  1979  case.  South- 
eastern Community  College  v.  Davis.  443  VS. 
397.  404.  n.S  (1979). 

There  is  also  a  serious  separation  of  pow- 
ers problem  with  the  Thlboutot  analysis. 
The  Court's  result  takes  away,  retroactively, 
the  remedial  Issue  from  tbe  Congresses 
which   have  enacted  some  600  grant   pro- 


grams. It  Is  Important  to  raoognlae  tbat 
Congress  has,  on  occasion,  grappled  with 
the  question  of  third  party  challenges  to 
grantee  practices.  The  best  example  Is  the 
1976  amendments  to  the  State  and  Local 
Plsoal  Assistance  Act  of  1973  (General  Rev- 
enue Sharing.)  Congress  was  dlMatlafled 
with  the  Office  of  Re.renue  Sharlng's  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  and  with  In- 
consistent court  decisions  on  the  ability  of 
third  parties  to  sue.  The  amendments 
establish  a  complaint  mechanism,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  private  action  as  follows: 

"Whenever  a  state  government  or  a  unit 
of  local  government,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  acting  in  an  official  capacity, 
has  engaged  or  Is  engaging  In  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  this  Act,  upon  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies,  a  civil 
action  may  be  Instituted  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved in  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  or  in  a  State  court  of  general 
jurisdiction." 

It  Is  not  clear  why  Congress  bothered  to 
provide  for  private  suits  if.  as  Justice  Bren- 
nan said  In  Thlboutot,  it  was  well  aware  of 
the  Court's  "many  pronouncements  on  the 
scope  of  i  1983." 

Ihlboutot  wlU  almost  cerUlnly  mean  more 
third  party  suits,  especially  since  attorneys 
fees  are  now  available.  The  decision  also 
opens  up  the  relatively  unexplored  issue  of 
damages  In  grant  litigation.  In  his  dissent. 
Justice  Powell  identified  "unemployment, 
medicaid,  school  lunch  subsidies,  food  stamps 
and  other  welfare  benefiU"  as  "particularly 
Inviting  subjects  of  litigation  .  .  ."  Since 
denial  of  a  benefit  essential  to  health  or 
even  to  life  itself  could  lead  to  serious  and 
demonstrable  harm  his  prediction  may  prove 
correct.  In  a  somewhat  similar  vein.  Pro- 
fessor Richard  CappalU  has  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  "ssnlor  citizen  torts,"  "children's 
dietary  torts,"  and  "poor  people's  torts." 
Federal  Grants  and  the  New  Statutory  Tort; 
State  ;ind  Local  Officials  Beware!,  13  Urb. 
Law.  445,  453-53  (1980). 

Whatever  the  meaning  and  Impact  of 
Thiboutot,  it  Is  clear  that  the  decision  Is  one 
more  In  a  string  of  victories  for  plaintiffs, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially tbe  brlngablllty  and  the  volume  of 
third  party  grant  litigation.  For  example, 
standing  has  virtually  dlsapi>eared  as  an  ob- 
stacle; and  the  jurisdictional  amount  has 
been  abolished  altogether  in  federal  ques- 
tion cases.  These  developments  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  that  an  Increasing 
drum  beat  of  criticism  is  being  leveled  at 
the  grant  system  itself.  The  ACIR  report  is 
a  good  example  of  this  criticism.  Some  of 
the  critics  have  noted  the  role  which  litiga- 
tion plays  in  contributing  to  these  condi- 
tions and  to  the  overall  complexity  of  fed- 
eral grant  programs.  Let  us  turn  now  from 
Thlboutot  to  a  general  consideration  of  the 
Impact  uf  third  party  litigation  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  grant  system. 

(3)  Third  Party  Utlgatlon— Good  or  Bad? 
A.  The  case  for:  The  arguments  In  favor  of 
suits  by  third  parties  attacking  the  award 
or  administration  of  federal  granu  are 
straightforward  and  somewhat  self-evident. 
Justice  Harlan's  opinion  In  Roaado  v.  Wy- 
man.  397  U.S.  397  (1970),  suggests  two  pur- 
pose-! which  such  suits  further:  making 
certain  that  Congress'  will  is  not  limored  by 
f"^n*ee<!.  and  n-ot»<-tin>j  the  Inrtl-ldual  b«n- 
eflclaries  of  federal  aid  programs.  These 
justifications  overlap,  but  can  be  examined 
separately. 

Conirreos  atta»'*'»8  con'<l»lons  to  te^eraX 
aid  In  order  to  achieve  what  It  perceives  as 
national  objectives.  This  Is  true  both  as  to 
program  specific  conditions,  which  prescribe 
how  the  money  is  to  be  soent,  and  "cross- 
cutting"  conditions,  which  further  values 
such  as  non -discrimination  or  environ- 
mental protection.  The  very  presence  of  any 
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the  grantee  might 

foUow  the  course  of  conduct  mandated 
by  the  string.  That  Is  why  Congress  imposed 
the  condition  In  the  flrst  place.  There  is 
thus  an  inherent  potential  for  grantee  eva- 
rton  and  disobedience  of  virtually  all  grant 
conditions.  Among  the  examples  of  moti- 
vation mlgbt  be  a  desire  to  cut  costs,  legiti- 
mate disablement  over  how  best  to  operate 


the  loss  to  current  program  beneficiaries  may 
not  be  great.  But  if  the  federal  government 
simply  gives  up  programs,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee tbat  states  and  localities  will  assume 
them.  In  some  cases  constitutional  and  stat- 
utory limits  on  taxing  and  spending  may  pro- 
hibit It.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system 
simply  remains  as  it  is,  potential  grantees 


2^K«!^Tlm  outright  desire  to  convert  may  forego  federal  funding.  After  all.  80  per 
fed(Sudtili«  to  usmT  other  than  tiiose  cent  of  aU  grant  funds  are  In  38  programs, 
intended  by  Congress.  Allowing  third  parties 


to  sue  to  enforce  grant  conditions  is  an  es- 
sential tool  to  help  keep  the  grantees  honest. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  foctis  on  the  types 
of  person  Ukely  to  bring  such  sulU.  In  many 
instances,  they  wUl  be  individuals  or  groups 
with  little  clout  in  the  grantee's  political 
Liornwri  Exaii4>les  Include  welfare  recip- 
ients suck  as  the  Thlboutot  plaintiffs, 
racial  minoritlee.  classes  such  as  the  handi- 
capped, low  Income  persons  generally,  or 
those  promoting  a  locaUy  unpopular  cause 
such  as  environmental  protection.  (The 
typical  case  would  be  one  In  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  a  community  wants  to 
build  a  federally  aided  faculty,  but  a  smaU 
grouD  of  environmentalists  seeks  to  block 
It.)  A  fundamental  premise  which  trnderlleB 
much  of  the  present  grant  system  is  that 
state  and  local  governments  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  respond  adequately  to  such 
Interests.  Thus,  third  party  grant  suits  rep- 
resent one  more  instance  of  the  federal 
courts  serving  as  "the  primary  and  powerful 
mfot^aniBrtiK  for  Vindicating  every  right  given 
by  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  treaties 
of  the  United  States"  Ste§el  v.  Thompson, 
416  UjB.  463.  464  (1974)    (Brennan,  J.). 

B.  The  counter-arguments. 

1  The  traditional  objections:  Grant  Utlga- 
tlon has  not  lacked  critics  Dissenting  in 
Rosado,  Justice  Black  expressed  a  strong 
preference  for  the  administrative  process  as 
the  initial  point  for  reaolution  of  third  party 
grievances  against  grantees.  He  noted  that 
Congress  had  established  detaUed  provisions 
for  review  by  HJ5.W.  of  state  compliance. 
Thus,  Justice  Black  saw  third  party  grant 
disputes  as  strong  case  for  Invoking  the 
doctrine  of  primary  jurisdiction.  A  second 
objection  to  grant  litigation  might  be  based 
on  federalism  principles  drawn  from  cases 
such  as  Rlzzo  v.  Goode  433  UB.  363  (1976). 
It  may  be  undesirable  for  the  federal  courts 
to  thrust  themselves  deeply  Into  the  every- 
day spending  decision  of  states  and  localities. 

Whatever  force  these  objections  may  have, 
the  Suprone  Court  has,  explicitly  and  im- 
plicitly, rejected  them  In  a  virtuaUy  un- 
broken line  of  precedent  stretching  from 
1968  to  Thlboutot.  However,  one  can  out- 
line a  new  and  somewhat  different  set  of 
objections  to  third  party  grant  litigation. 
They  are  liable  to  be  presented  with  con- 
siderable force  as  a  full  scale  debate  on  the 
future  of  the  grant  system  moves  to  center 
stage.  These  objections  are  rooted  In,  and 
are  part  of.  a  fundamental  disenchantment 
with  the  system  in  its  present  form. 

3.  The  grant  system— out  of  control?  The 
ACTB  report  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
proposition  that  the  system  Is  "overheaded." 
Problem  of  effectiveness,  efficiency,  costliness 
and  accountability  are  widespread.  The 
ACIR's  gloomy  assessment  Is  shared,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  by  many  others,  including  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
grantee  oonununlty,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  problems  outlined  by  the  ACIR  are 
serious  enough  as  Is.  They  could  lead  to 
worse  consequences.  One.  albeit  imlikely. 
might  l>e  a  complete  dismantling  of  the 
grant  system,  given  President  Reagan's  cam- 
paign pledge  to  "transfer,  whenever  possible, 
federal  programs  back  to  state  and  local 


There  are  534  other  programs.  There  is.  In 
fact,  a  growing  tendency  to  stay  away  frtMn 
federal  funds  because  of  the  very  kinds  of 
problems  the  ACIH  mentioned.  If  the  critics' 
view  of  tbe  system  is  accurate,  sweeping  re- 
forms will  be  necessary.  For  purpoees  of  this 
testimony,  however,  it  is  Important  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  grant  liti- 
gation has  helped  create  the  present  situ- 
ation. 

3.  The  courts  as  part  of  the  problem: 
Sonte  analysts  have  suggested  that  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  grant  lltlgacion  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  current  problems  of  the  grant 
system.  There  are  several  ways  In  which 
third  party  suits  might  lead  to  the  type  of 
dlffictilties  cited  by  the  ACIB. 

The  most  obvious  is  the  costs  of  grant 
suits.  There  are  the  costs  of  driending  the 
suit.  Many  such  cases  are,  in  effect,  brought 
by  Independently  financed  advocacy  groups 
who  rellsb  tbe  thought  of  litigating  at  the 
appellate  level,  and  ideally,  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thus  the  litigation,  apart  frotn  Its 
inherent  complexity,  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted. Many  third  party  grant  suits  are 
brought  to  Btxfp  a  federally  funded  project. 
Even  if  the  defendant  ultimately  prevails  on 
the  merits,  the  project  may  have  been 
substantially  delayed.  This  can  Increase 
project  costs  dramatically.  In  many  in- 
stances plaintiffs  do  win,  or  a  settlement  is 
reached.  This  can  bring  Into  play  attorney's 
fees — since  imder  Ihlboutot,  grant  suits  are 
now  {  1983  suits — and,  of  course,  the  costs 
of  con4>llajice.  These  costs  will  vary  widely, 
depending  on  the  type  of  suit,  but  can  be 
quite  expensive. 

Another  aspect  of  the  cost  issue  is  the 
availability  of  damages  from  the  grantee  and 
its  officials — an  open  issue  after  Thlboutot. 
The  issue  of  damages  in  grant  litigation  is 
beginning  to  receive  scrutiny.  As  noted,  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  favors  damage  awards. 
Professor  Richard  Cappall,  In  the  article 
cited  above,  offers  a  diametrically  opposed 
tmalysls.  He  argues  that  compensating  those 
hurt  by  Incorrectly  administered  grant 
statutes  will  divert  scarce  resources  away 
from  programmatic  ends.  He  also  views  such 
awards  as  increasing  the  chances  govern- 
ments will  opt  out  of  grant  programs. 

Third  party  lltle:atlon  also  contributes  to 
the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  administer- 
ing grant  programs,  issues  in  the  suit  Itself 
wiU  frequently  be  baffling  to  officials  not 
trained  In  the  law.  More  serious  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  pendency  of  the  suit  on  the 
grantee's  decisionmaking  processes.  Take  Vbe 
case  of  a  nearly  ben'-n-pt  city  which  decides 
to  close  a  federally  aided  facility  as  part  of 
an  overall  austerity  drive.  Minority  plain- 
tiffs pue  to  enjoin  the  shutdown  on  tbe 
ground  that  it  will  discriminate  against 
them  In  violation  of  Title  V^  ct  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  If  the  district  court 
grants  temporary  relief  does  the  citv  then 
make  other  cuts,  or  hold  Its  breath  and  hooe 
to  prevail  on  appeal,  assuming  the  appellate 
court  acts  expedltlou°lv?  Suppose  the  dis- 
trict court  denies  relief,  but  the  olalntlffs 
appeal.  Again,  what  happens  to  the  municipal 
budgetary  proce's?  O'^e  answer  ml^pht  be  to 
rely  on  the  advice  of  the  relevant  grantor 
a?ency.  But  the  federal  courts  may  not  agree 
with  the  agency.  In  the  widely  discussed 
Hartford  community  development  litigation 


the  grantee  defendants  were  In  compllaao* 
with  H.U.D.  guidelines.  Nonetheless,  the  dis- 
trict court  and  court  of  appeals  overruled 
H.UJ3. 

Despite  the  possibility  of  such  a  result. 

gra^Lees  are  lijk.ely  to  insist  on  elaborate 
guidance  and  written  assurances  of  com- 
pliance before  doing  anything.  To  the  extent 
that  they  have  flexibility,  they  are  likely  to 
be  exceedingly  timid  in  exercising  It.  The 
foUowlng  quotation  from  a  Conununlty  De- 
velopment case  shows  a  rare  Judicial  aware- 
ness of  these  problems : 

"Allowing  a  private  right  of  action  under 
the  HCDA  could  cause  the  Act  to  lose  mueb 
of  Its  vitality  by  making  local  officials  ap- 
prehensive to  applying  for  grants  because 
of  fears  of  costly  lawsuits.  Extensive  litiga- 
tion imder  HCDA  may  encourage  cranmunl- 
tle3  to  engage  in  low-profUe  activities  aimed 
at  minimal  compliance  with  the  program 
requirements,  perfunctory  environmental  as- 
sessment and  relocation  assistance — In  short, 
evading  major  problems  and  major  contro- 
verjles  whenever  possible.  For  these  reasons, 
protracted  litigation  could  spell  serious  de- 
lay and  loes  of  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
this  nation's  communities."  Montgomery 
Neighborhood  Association  v.  H.UJ>.  (impub- 
llshed  NJ}.  Ala..  Nov.  31.  1978,  slip  opinion 
at  4.  No.  77-54-N). 

Third  party  sulU  alao  aggravate  the  ac- 
countability component  oi  grant  programs. 
Contemporary  l.^tergovemmental  relations 
are  already  loaded  wit«h  opportunities  for 
i.nger  pointing  a.id  buck  passing.  Litigation 
complicates  the  queeUoo  of  who's  in  charge 
here,  is  it  the  leds,  the  grantee,  or  Uie 
judge? 

Grant  suits  can  also  frustrate  the  achieve- 
ment of  program  goals.  Take  the  case  of  an 
economic  development  project  involving  fed- 
eral, local,  and  private  funds,  which  is  at- 
tacked on  the  grounds  of  inadequate  cltlaen 
participation.  If  the  court  agrees  with  the 
plain tlSs  and  grants  an  injunction,  the  re- 
sultant delay  will  drive  up  costs.  The  public 
funds  may  no  longer  be  sufficient.  The  de- 
veloper may  pull  out.  Which  would  Congress 
have  preferred:  the  project  without  the  par- 
ticipation, or  the  participation  without  the 
project?  The  court  U  not  in  any  position  to 
make  such  tradeoffs.  It  must  enforce  the 
grant  conditions  as  they  are  written. 

In  sum,  third  party  grant  suite  may  weU 
be  a  major  component  of  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  grant  system.  It  is  naive  for  their  pro- 
ponente  to  trumpet  "the  promise  of  Thi- 
boutot" without  recognizing  the  negative 
consequences.  It  would  be  equally  naive  for 
grantees,  and  their  allies,  to  assert  that  all  of 
their  grant  reUted  activities  should  be 
shielded  from  judicial  review  In  the  interest 
of  a  "smoother"  system. 

IV.  THX  CONCaESSIONAI,  BkSFOWSZ 

A.  Overturning  Thlboutot :  The  role  of  the 
courts  In  the  grant  system  Is  certain  to  come 
imder  close  scrutiny  in  the  Ninety-Seventh 
Congress.  Jne  of  the  flrst  issues,  of  course, 
will  be  whether  to  overturn  the  Thllwutot 
decision.  Senator  Orrln  Hatch  has  filed  legis- 
lation to  do  so.  (S.  554)  As  the  analysis  pre- 
sented in  the  first  half  of  this  testimony  sug- 
gests, there  are  a  number  of  excellent  reasons 
to  enact  it.  Congress  may  simply  view  the 
holding  that  all  grant  suite  are  i  1983  suite 
as  wrong.  Alternatively,  it  may  be  apprehen- 
sive about  Thiboutofs  possible  impacte  on 
the  grant  system,  and  conclude  that  one 
need  not  wait  for  them  to  materialize  before 
acting.  Overti'mlng  the  decision  does  not 
present  any  far  reaching  constitutional  issues 
of  Con^res^'  power  over  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courte.  Thlboutot  Involved  Inter- 
oretatlon  of  a  federal  stetute.  in  particular. 
Its  relatlonshlD  to  other  fe-'e^l  sUtutes 
Indeefl  Jtis^lc?  Br»nn-n  ■'U<«?este<l  that  those 
unhaooy  with  the  decision  address  their 
argumente  to  Congress.© 
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WORLD  BIKB  KXPEDTHON 


•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  Pmideiit.  I 
wlih  to  offer  my  congratulatloDS  to  five 
young  imwto— KrisUne  Home.  David 
Duncan.  Craig  Blessing.  Donald  Dun- 
can, and  Laura  Robertson  for  a  note- 
worthy «ff  ort  they  are  organising  called 
the  "World  Bike  Expedition."  Krlstine 
Is  a  f  onner  staff  memoer  In  my  office  and 
David  went  a  summer  with  us  as  an 
intern. 

Tlie  World  Bike  Expedition  is  an  ex- 
citing effort  aimed  at  raising  money  for 
the  domestic  and  international  Project 
HOPE.  The  ezpedltkm  wlU  take  these 
young  Americans  12.000  miles  through 
IS  countries  spreading  the  message  of 
HOPE. 

I  heartily  commend  the  World  Bike 
Expedition  members  and  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  effort.* 


1S0S-1881:  OkkwulL 
Omu  N. 


RSCxxiMrnoN  of  dr.  AVABD  T. 

FAIRBANKS  FOR  DISTINOUI8HED 
CARSBR  in  aCULPTDRB  AND  RBC- 
OONinON  IN  ITALIAN  ARTISTIC 
CIRCLES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Uke  to  make  honorable  mention  of  Dr. 
Avard  T.  ndrbanks  for  his  distinguished 
70-ycar  career  in  sculpture.  Dr.  Fair- 
banks has  given  America  more  than  100 
sculptural  masten^eces  such  as  the  angel 
on  top  of  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  statutes  of  Marcus  Whit- 
man. Esther  Morris,  and  John  Burke  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  three  colossal  por- 
traits of  Ltauxdn  in  Ford's  llMater  Mu- 
seum, the  colossal  bust  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity campus,  Lincoln,  the  Rail  Splitter 
in  Hawaii,  and  a  variety  of  Lincoln  works 
in  Illinois. 

Dr.  Fairbanks  has  now  received  yet 
another  international  artists  honor; 
elected  Academician  for  Artistic  Activi- 
Ues  and  Capital  Gold  Medal  Accademia 
Italia  della  Arte  e  Pietra  Santa  Italia. 
This  eminent  Utahan  returned  to  his 
residence  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  March  31 
after  2  months  of  marble  carving  and 
bronze  casting  in  Italy.  He  brings  hcmor 
to  Utah  and  to  the  Nation.* 


GENERAL  OF  THE  ARMT 
OMAR  N.  BRAIX.£T 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
country  grieves  at  the  pn«««ng  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley  Just  a 
sh(»t  while  ago,  so  the  article  appearing 
on  this  wonderful  person  in  the  Army 
magswlne.  is  one  that  I  think  should  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcou  so  that  my  col- 
leagues could  read  of  his  life  and  people 
to  follow  can  be  sure  to  know  more  about 
him. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  individual, 
a  natural  leader,  a  supreme  master  of 
strategy  and  tactics,  one  who  could  get 
along  with  his  troops,  in  fact  a  man 
whose  type  that  will  probably  not  come 
along  again  soon. 

,J  •*  th*t  the  article  be  printed  in 
uie  Racoaa. 

The  article  foUows: 


ASKT 


TlMra  may  imtv  b*  aaotlMr  lllu  him. 
■ntrw*  months  ago,  h*  sttendad  the  inaugu- 
ration ot  tb«  n«w  PrwKUnt,  the  17th  to  hold 
oflto*  tlnoe  IM  hlBOMU  ma  bom.  H«  wm 
In  full  unllorm.  the  lags  that  had  once  borne 
him  flimly  on  torn*  of  history's  moat  lllus- 
trloui  occaalona  now  rasted  In  a  wheelchair. 
It  U  doubtful,  though,  if  any  of  tboaa  who 
danced  the  night  sway  enjoyed  themaelves 


TbiM  was  "Brad" — General  of  the  Army 
Omar  Nelson  Bradley,  at  88  the  senior  officer 
In  the  U.S.  military  serrloea,  who  died  on 
April  8,  70  yeara  after  being  sworn  Into  the 
Army  aa  a  Wast  Point  plebe. 

The  last  aumvor  of  the  tiny  group  of 
giants  who  wore  fire  stars  during  and  just 
after  World  War  n.  Oen.  Bradley  carried 
on  an  actlTe  public  life  tmtu  just  a  few 
months  before  be  died  of  a  heart  attack  In 
New  York.  He  and  hU  wUe.  Kitty,  were 
never  far  away  from  his  beloved  Army.  They 
lived  In  Quarters  1  In  the  old  William  Beau- 
mont complex  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  since 
a  General  of  the  Army  does  not  retire,  he 
was  on  active  duty  until  his  death. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  truly  great  mili- 
tary leaders  of  his  generation,  "Brad,"  as 
he  was  called  by  Intimates  and  referred  to 
by  the  m""""«  of  OIs  whose  affection  be 
cherished,  was  one  of  the  moet  req>ected 
and  beet-loved  public  figures  of  our  time. 

nnsssumlng  and  modest  to  the  point  of 
self-effacement,  he  cccnmanded  more  than 
1.3  million  combat  troops,  the  largest  body 
of  American  soldiers  ever  to  serve  under  a 
single  field  commander,  and  he  did  so  with 
brlllance.  Directing  a  difficult  group  of 
subordinate  commanders  who  manifested  a 
varied  assortment  of  temperaments,  be  drew 
upon  their  strengths  and  minimized  their 
weaknesses. 

Oen.  Bradley  will  be  remembered  for 
many  reaaone — for  his  dedicated  service  to 
his  country  in  peace  and  In  war.  for  his  su- 
perb work  aa  a  combat  trainer  and  com- 
mander, for  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess in  his  profession,  for  personifying  the 
best  In  the  typical  American,  and  for  excel- 
ling at  all  that  be  attempted. 

"Bradley."  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
told  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Oeorge  C.  Marshall, 
"Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  best  rounded  combat 
leader  I  have  yet  met  In  ouT  service  .  .  . 
be  is  among  otir  beat." 

This  he  wrote  from  Algiers  In  September. 
1943.  when  Bradley  was  a  rather  obeeure 
corps  commander  wbo  had  just  fought  In 
the  Sicilian  campaign  under  George  S.  Pat- 
too  Jr.  Eisenhower  was  recommending 
Bradley  for  assignment  to  England  to  pre- 
pare the  First  U.S.  Army  for  the  Norman- 
dy Invasion  the  following  year.  It  was  the 
most  Important  decision  to  be  made  at  the 
time,  and  the  post  required  a  man  of  akUl, 
tact  and,  above  all,  sound  military  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  As  It  turned  out,  Brad- 
ley more  than  fulfilled  Elsenhower's  per- 
ception of  his  promise  and  expectations  of 
his  capabllltlea. 

Taking  command  ot  the  Flzat  Army,  Brad- 
ley also  beaded  the  1st  U.S.  Army  Group, 
which  later  became  the  12th  Army  Group. 
In  control  of  all  the  American  combat  units 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  he  supervised  their 
training  programs,  drew  the  plans  for  the 
American  landings,  worked  well  and  eaaUy 
with  his  British  counterparts,  subordinated 
himself  gracefully  to  Bernard  L.  Montgooa- 
ery.  the  Allied  ground  forces  commander, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  landing  in  the 
Amarlcaa  aone    et  '^■^'f'la  and  Utah  Boarhes 

If  Elsenhower  was  the  supreme  director 
and  coordinator  for  D-day.  Bradley  was  his 
American  executive  agent,  and  Bradley's 
workmanship.    Intelligence    and    drive    in- 


sured. In  large  measure,  the  suooess  of  tbat 
complex  and  risky  venture. 

"Overlord"  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  high 
points  In  Bradley's  career.  But  he  was  to 
reach  higher  peaks.  After  consolidating  the 
beachhead  In  Normandy,  he  captured  Cher- 
bourg, the  major  port  deemed  so  essential 
to  meet  the  logistical  demands  of  the  cam- 
paign. When  the  battle  of  the  hedge-rowa 
m  July  raised  the  spector  of  static  warfare 
reminiscent  of  the  trench  fighting  In  World 
War  I,  Bradley  formulated  his  plan  caUed 
"Cobra." 

He  concentrated  seven  divisions  under  a 
single  corps,  called  upon  heavy  bombers  to 
give  close  ground  support,  and  carried  out 
the  attack  that  broke  and  penetrated  the 
German  defenses  In  two  and  a  half  days. 

Gen.  Bradley  at  once  recognised  and  ap- 
preciated what  Cobra  had  done,  and  be 
acted  Immediately.  Without  stopping  to 
pau^e  or  regroup,  in  the  midst  of  a  terribly 
complicated  situation  marked  by  fluidity 
ana  s..me  Inevitable  confusion,  although 
not  disorder,  he  shifted  the  objectives  ot 
his  units,  swung  into  high  gear  and  moved 
ahead  for  30  miles,  a  surprUlngly  long  ad- 
vance. 

Within  a  week  he  had  reached  Avranches, 
the  base  of  the  Cotentln  peninuula  and  the 
open  hinge  leading  to  moolle  warfare. 

If  Braoley  hao  aout  noiaing  more,  Cobra 
and  Its  Immediate  exploitation  would  have 
given  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  annals 
of  flsid  generalship,  but  more  triumph  lay 
ahead.  Taking  command  of  the  IJtb  U.8. 
Army  Group,  Bradley  gave  Courtney  H. 
Hooges  the  First  Army  and  Inserted  Patton 
and  his  Third  Army  into  the  batUe.  Jockey- 
ing these  contrasting  personalities  with  skill, 
Bradley  capitalized  on  the  special  qualities 
of  each — Hodges  the  infantryman  solid  as  a 
rock,  Patton  the  tanker  bursting  with  near- 
reckless  ardor.  Hodges  contained  the  dan- 
gerous German  Mortain  counterattack,  and 
Patton  ran  wild  westward  through  Brittany 
and  eutward  to  the  Seine  Rlvar. 

The  Argentan-Palalse  pocket  formed  In 
conjunction  with  the  British  and  Canadians 
produced  about  60,000  German  casualties, 
although  many  Germans  escaped  through 
the  gap.  As  the  two  German  field  armies 
defeated  in  Normandy  retreated  toward  the 
German  border,  the  Allies  pursued.  By  the 
early  days  of  September,  three  months  after 
D-day,  the  Allies  had  liberated  moat  of 
France.  That  massive  liberation  had  been 
triggered  by  Bradley's  Cobra  and  sustained 
by  bis  firm  direction  of  the  subsequent 
operations. 

On  1  September.  1M4.  when  Eisenhower 
took  personal  command  of  Allied  ground 
forces.  Bradley  became  co-equal  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  both  now  served  as  army  group 
commanders  under  Elsenhower.  Later  that 
month,  Jacob  L.  Devers,  moving  from  the 
south  of  France  with  American  and  French 
armies,  came  under  Elsenhower's  control  and 
jomed  Bradley  and  Montgomery  as  another 
army  group  commander. 

This  wss  the  team  that  gained  victory 
in  Europe.  For  Bradley,  at  least  two  more 
campaign  highlights  remained.  When  the 
Germans  launched  their  Ardennes  counter- 
offensive  In  December,  broke  through  the 
First  Army  lines,  and  created  the  Bulge,  El- 
senhower re-drew  the  army  group  boundaries. 
He  gave  Montgomery  control  of  the  Anglo- 
American  units  on  the  northern  shoulder 
of  the  Bulge,  Devers  a  larger  area  to  cover, 
and  Bradley  in  the  center  the  task  of  at- 
tacv-lng  the  southern  shoulder. 

with  Devers  extended  and  Montgomery 
laryely  oulescent.  Bradley  carried  out  the 
actions  that  turned  the  Germans  back  and 
oreventPd  them  from  eTololtlng  the  surprise 
they  had  attained  Into  a  strategic  victory. 
By  defeating  the  Germans  in  the  battle  of 
the  Bulge  and  In  the  fighting  Immediately 


following  west  of  the  Bblne  Blver,  Bradley 
made  possible  the  relatively  easy  conquest 
of  the  enemy  homeland  In  the  q>rlng  of 
1M6. 

East  of  the  Bhlne,  Bradley  rommandert 
three  U.S.  field  armies.  Hodges',  Patton's, 
and  WUllam  H.  Simpson's  Ninth,  which  had 
earlier  been  under  Montgomery,  striking 
quickly,  Bradley  surrounded  the  Buhr,  Ger- 
many's Industrial  region,  then  sent  his  vic- 
torious armies  to  overrun  central  and  south- 
ern Germany,  part  of  Aiutrla,  and  the  Pllsen 
area  of  Czechoslovakia  to  their  historic 
meeting  with  the  Busslans  along  the  Kibe 
and  Mulde  Rivers. 

The  quiet  commander  who  eschewed  per- 
sonal flamboyance  had  engineered  a  remaik- 
able  fe&t  of  arms.  He  had  directly  i»i».>i»g»«< 
and  led  more  combat  troops  than  any  Ainarl- 
can  before  him,  more  than  John  J.  Pershing, 
more  than  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  His  professional 
proficiency  made  his  attainment  seem  easy. 

Where  did  he  come  from?  How  did  he  de- 
velop his  capacities?  What  explains  how  this 
country  boy  with  natural  shrewedneas  and 
simplicity  grew  to  a  starring  role  on  the 
center  stage  of  world  history? 

He  was  bom  In  the  fiat  farmlands  of 
Clark,  Mo.,  the  son  of  a  schoolteacher-farmer, 
and  his  early  life  was  the  usual  one  for 
a  farm  boy.  He  kept  the  woodbox  for  the 
kitchen  stove  full  of  chips  and  kindling 
wood,  the  bucket  full  of  water  from  the  well; 
he  helped  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the  chick- 
ens. He  led  an  orderly  and  iltythmlc  exist- 
ence, plain  and  strenooos,  and  from  his 
chores  he  learned  the  exacting  demands  of 
self -discipline. 

From  discussions  with  his  pareQts  at  table, 
he  came  to  understand  the  eternal  values, 
love  of  country,  right  from  wrong.  From 
his  father,  who  gave  him  a  J23  when  he 
was  seven  and  a  shotgun  at  13,  he  leaoted 
to  hunt  and  become  a  deadly-later  legend- 
ary— marksman. 

When  his  father  died,  Omar  moved  with 
his  mother  to  Moberly,  Mb.,  where  he  at- 
tended high  school,  captained  the  basebaU 
team,  and  did  physical  labor  for  the  Wabash 
Railroad  In  the  summertime.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  work  his  way  through  college  un- 
til his  Sonday  school  superintendent  sug- 
gested the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  where 
education  was  free. 

He  entered  the  academy  In  August  1911, 
worked  hard  at  his  studies,  and  relished  his 
aasodatlocs  with  his  daes  and  schoolmates. 
The  Corps  of  Cadets  numbered  only  SOO  men, 
and  Bradley  came  to  know  them  well.  He  said 
many  years  afterward.  "When  I  had  to 
chooae  combat  commanders,  I  made  use  of 
my  knowledge  of  officers  as  cadets  because 
they  do  not  change  too  much.  ...  In  gen- 
eral, I  think  you  can  plan  on  a  man  having 
pretty  much  the  same  characteristics  30 
years  later  as  had  as  a  cadet." 

Bradley  was  an  outstanding  athlete  at 
West  Point.  During  three  years  of  varsity 
baseball,  he  was  an  exceptional  batter.  He 
hit  for  aa  average  of  .383.  As  an  outfielder, 
his  throwlno:  arm  was  respected  throughout 
college  baseball  circle*.  He  played  center  on 
the  football  team  and  was  a  fine  blocker 
and  tackle.  He  continued  to  Show  his 
prowees  with  firearms  as  a  sharpshooter. 

He  graduated  44th  In  the  1916  class  of  164 
men,  and  the  yearbook,  the  Howltter,  pre- 
dicted: "His  most  prominent  characteristic 
is  'getting  there,'  and  if  he  keeps  up  the 
clip  he's  started,  some  of  us  will  some  day 
be  bragelng  to  our  grandchildren  that  "sure. 
Gen.  Bradley  was  a  classmate  of  mine.'" 

Nearly  30  men  of  that  class,  among  them 
Elsenhower,  would  reach  general  officer  rank 
in  World  War  n,  and  Bradley  would  be  the 
first  to  do  so. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Infantry,  he  remained 
In  the  United  Statee  during  World  War  I, 
rising  to  the  temporary  rank  of  major  be- 
fore being  reduced  to  attain  In  the  post- 


war adjustments.  He  ttien  performed  BOTC 
duty  at  South  Dakota  State  College,  and  in 
1920  went  to  West  Point  for  four  years  as 
an  Instructor  in  mathematics. 

After  graduating  from  the  advanced 
course  at  the  Infantry  School  at  Ft.  Ban- 
ning, Ga.,  he  conducted  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Affairs  for  the  Hawaiian  TtU"^« 
Be  then  attended  and  graduated  from  the 
command  and  General  Staff  School  in  1929. 

For  four  yeara,  he  was  an  Instructor  in 
tactics  and  weapons  at  the  Infantry  School, 
where  he  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  Oeorge  C.  Marshall.  He  graduated  from 
the  Army  War  College  in  1934,  then  became 
Inatructor  In  tactics  at  West  Point,  later 
plans  and  training  officer. 

In  1938,  he  reported  to  Washington  for 
general  staff  duty  and  was  sppolnted  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  general  staff  In  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  February.  1941,  promoted  at 
Oen.  Marshall's  recommendation  from  lieu- 
tenant colonel  to  brigadier  general,  he  be- 
came commandant  of  the  Infantry  School. 

At  this  point  In  bis  career  occurred  one  ot 
thoee  curious  historical  junctures:  he  re- 
placed Courtney  Hodges  who  was  to  move 
up  to  be  chief  of  infantry  in  Washington. 
Also  at  Ft.  Bennlng  at  that  time  was  George 
Patton,  commanding  the  2nd  Armored  Di- 
vision. For  a  abort  while,  aU  three  officers 
were  together.  Thus  took  place  a  foreshad- 
owing of  things  to  come  in  World  War  n. 
The  difference  was  that  Bradley  at  Bennlng 
was  the  junior  officer;  three  years  later  he 
wotxld  be  the  immediate  superior  of  the  two 
others. 

At  Bennlng.  Bradley  set  up  the  officer  can- 
didate program  that  eventually  commis- 
sioned more  than  45.000  combat  leaders  be- 
fore the  end  of  tbe  war.  TWo  months  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  he  took  command  of  the  82nd 
Infantry  Division,  and  In  February.  1942. 
received  a  promotlcw  to  major  general. 
Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  transferred  to 
command  the  28th  Infantry  Division  in 
Louisiana. 

Oeorge  Patton  sent  Bradley  a  letter  to 
congratulate  htm  on  his  promotion.  He 
added  a  telling  comment,  letting  liim  know 
of  his  high  regard  for  Bradley.  "My  dear 
Omar,"  Patton  wrote,  "during  our  service 
together  at  [Ft.  Bennlng)  I  never  was  asso- 
ciated with  anyone  who  more  wholeheart- 
edly and  generously  cooperated  with  every- 
thing we  worked  on  together." 

It  is  a  striking  testimonial  from  a  man 
who  was  unsparing  in  his  judgment  of  his 
contemrorarles. 

Early  in  1943.  Bradley  went  overseas  to 
North  Africa.  His  classouite  Elsenhower  had 
asked  for  him  "to  serve  as  my  personal  rep- 
resentative In  a  very  broad  capacity."  In 
March,  when  Eisenhower  relieved  Lloyd 
R.  nedenall  from  command  of  the  n  Corps 
In  Tunisia  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kas- 
serine  Pass  and  put  Patton  temporarily  In 
OMnmand  of  the  corps.  Elsenhower  made 
Bradley  available  to  Patton,  "for  any  duty 
you  may  desire." 

A  day  later.  Patton  detailed  Bradley  to  be 
his  deputy  corps  commander.  This  was 
Bradley's  Introduction  to  comttat.  Without 
battle  experience,  he  observed  Patton's  per- 
formanre  much  In  the  manner  ot  an  under- 
study, with  Bradley  as  his  right-hand  man 
and  demonstrating  an  Inherent  flair  of  his 
own.  Patton  rehabilitated  the  ravaged  n 
Corps  and  restored  Its  morale  In  the  attacks 
on  El  Guettar  and  Maknassy. 

In  the  middle  of  April  when  Panon  re- 
turned to  Morocco  to  prepare  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily.  Bradley  took  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  n  Corps,  his  first  operational 
command  In  wartime.  He  was  an  instant 
success,  and  triumph  crowned  his  efforts 
during  tbe  final  phase  of  the  Tunisian  cam- 
paign. While  British  troooe  entered  Tunis. 
American  units  under  Bradley  took  Blzerte. 

Patton  was  high  in  his  praise.  "Please  ac- 


cept my  moat  sincere  congratulations,"  be 
wrote,  "on  your  magnificent  work.  I  am  tuit 
as  Uckled  as  If  I  nad  been  taere  myee^. 
Everyone  tells  me  what  a  magnificent  job 
you  have  done.  1  spent  yesteroay  with  Ike 
who  waa  loud  In  your  praise,  and  I  believe 
you  will  soon  be  promoted.  I  certainly  hope 
you  wiu,  and  in  tact  have  ordered  some 
stars  for  you." 

To  ols  wife  a  few  days  later,  Patton 
wrote,  "Omar  did  a  sweU  job."  Several  weeks 
later  in  his  diary  he  recorded,  "Had  a  long 
talk  with  Bradley.  He  grows  on  me  as  a 
very  sound   and   extremely   loyal   soldier." 

Bradleys  n  Corps,  part  of  Patton's  Sev- 
enth Army,  went  ashore  in  SlcUy  In  July, 
repulsed  a  dangerous  German  counterattack 
at  Oela.  drove  from  the  southern  shore  ac- 
cross  the  middle  of  the  laland  to  the  northern 
shore,  turned  east,  and  took  !*«»■»< tn  to 
bring  tjie  campaign  to  a  cloee.  Patton  im- 
mediately wrote  to  Bradley  "to  make  a  p«r- 
manoit  record."  he  said,  "of  my  freqoantly 
expressed  admiration  for  and  appreciation 
o;  the  magnificent  loyalty  and  superior  tac- 
tical ability  you  have  evinced  throughout 
the  campaign  of  SIcUy." 

Several  weeks  afterward  he  said  of  Bradley. 
"I  consider  him  among  our  better  generals." 

Launched  upon  his  greatest  endeavors. 
Bradley  shone  and  sparkled,  a  jewel  In 
northwest  Etirope.  He  sustained  his  good  re- 
lations with  Patton,  his  former  superior  now 
bis  direct  subordinate.  He  dealt  sucoeeafully 
with  the  other  prijna  donna  In  the  theater. 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery.  And,  no  doubt 
he  steadied  Elsenhower  and  was  no  trouble 
or  problem  to  him — as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  a  great  comfort  to  Elsenhower,  who  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  steady  and  soUd 
performance. 

A  four-star  general  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
Bradley  left  Europe  for  Washington,  where 
be  took  charge  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, a  vast  88  billion  agency.  For  two  years 
during  the  critical  postwar  dentobillzatlon 
period,  he  directed  Its  operation.  "There  Is 
no  (other)  job  I  would  rather  have."  he 
said,  "none  in  which  I  would  want  to  do 
better." 

In  February.  1948,  Bradley  succeeded  El- 
senhower as  VS.  Army  chief  of  staff.  At 
that  time  of  upheaval,  of  new  pressures  and 
organizations,  of  the  formalization  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Bradley  contributed 
his  usual  steadfast  and  Quiet  competence  to 
the  solution  of  new  problems. 

In  the  foUowlne  year.  Bradley  became  tiie 
flnt  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  a  dlfllcult 
position  he  filled  for  fo\u-  years.  He  defined 
and  stabUlzed  the  poet  and  served  during  the 
dangerous  years  of  the  cold  and  Korean  wars. 
It  was  Bradley  who  explained  most  succinctly 
why  escalating  the  war  In  Korea  was  un- 
sound— an  expanded  conflict  on  the  .^slan 
mainland,  he  said,  would  be  "tbe  wrong  war 
at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  and 
with  the  wrong  enemy."  His  viewpoint  proved 
eminently  sane. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  JcAnt  Chiefs.  Bradley 
received  his  highest  honor,  promotion  to  the 
fl-e  stars  of  general  of  the  Army.  Tbe  only 
mlUtary  man  to  receive  a  fifth  star  after 
World  War  n,  he  joined  the  elite  ranl^s  of  the 
legendary  Army  heroes  of  that  war.  Mar- 
shall. Mac  Arthur  and  Kaenhower. 

Althoueh  not  retired.  Gen  Bradley  went  off 
active  duty  In  1953  after  43  years  of  active 
service,  and.  at  the  a^  of  65.  became  an  exec- 
utive of  Bulova  Watch  Oc  and  in  1968  its 
dialrman. 

Gen.  Bradley  received  the  Association  of 
the  VS.  Army's  hlehest  award,  the  Oeorge 
Catlett  Marshall  Medal,  In  1964  for  "selfleaa 
and  outstanding  service  to  our  country." 
Amon^:  his  many  other  awards  was  the  1973 
Syl'-anus  Thayer  Award,  the  highest  nonor 
of  the  Association  of  OradTiates  at  the  VS. 
Military  Academy. 
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At  both  cervmonlaa  a  boat  of  dlgnltartea 
paid  trtbut*  to  ~tlM  OX'S  Oenanl."  Amartea's 
only  llTlng  five-star  genaral.  I'bey  all  felt  very 
much  what  Lt.  Oen.  Raymond  8.  McLaln,  the 
only  National  Ouard  offlcer  to  attain  com- 
mand of  a  oorpe  in  World  War  II,  had  said 
about  Bradley  30  years  earlier. 

Bradley  was,  according  to  McLaln,  "a  com- 
bat Infantryman,  still  ramrod -straight,  who 
has  grown  old  in  his  country's  senrlce."  To 
McLaln,  Bradley  bad  "Judgment,  determina- 
tion, tenacity,  courage,  daring  and  general 
analytical  capaclltties  equal  to  that  of  any- 
one In  the  field,  and  he  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  top  generals  of  history." 

Oen.  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  will  be 
remambered  for  many  reasons.  Some  of  us 
will  always  think  of  him  as  we  saw  him  on 
5  and  6  June,  1974,  at  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  30th  anniversary  of  D-day. 
Along  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  where  a  per- 
sistently cold  and  clammy  rain  fell,  he  was 
the  prlnetpal  U.S.  Army  representative. 

The  oflldal  procession  of  cars  visited  the 
Important  points  of  the  landings  and  the 
cemeteries  of  the  combat  dead  nearby,  the 
first  day  dedicated  to  the  British  and  Cana- 
dian sites,  the  second  to  those  of  the  Amer- 
icans. Everywhere,  at  the  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  banquets.  In  the  towns  and 
villages  along  the  coast,  he  quipped  good- 
naturedly  with  children  and  adults  who 
came  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  him  or 
to  ask  for  his  autograph.  He  was  natural, 
relaxed.  Infinitely  human. 

And  at  each  of  the  places  where  bands 
plajwd.  offlrlals  orated,  and  chaplains  prayed, 
Oen.  Bradley  performed  his  role.  In  uniform, 
«n««imi¥iir.g  raincoat  and  umbrella,  he  stood, 
ramrod -straight  and  still  youthful  at  81  years 
of  age.  He  carried  an  immense  dignity  that  he 
wore  lightly.   His  salute   was   daiallng   and 


As  we  looked  at  him,  he  made  us  all  feel 
warm  and  proud,  for  he  epitomized  the  hu- 
mility and  excellence  and  other  fine  qualities 
that  have  ever  been  the  Ideal  of  the  American 
soldier  and  citizen.  He  was  a  great  soldier  and 
a  great  man.9 


UB,SJl.  ATTEMPTS  TO  MUZZLE  THE 
TRUTH  FROM  WITHIN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  next  week, 
on  May  12,  the  nfth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Moni- 
tortng  Group  will  take  place.  This  group 
of  courageous  men  and  women — led  by 
Professor  Yuri  Orlov — took  it  upon  them- 
selves at  great  personal  risk  to  monitor 
their  government's  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki  accords. 
Their  daring  efforts  were  soon  emulated 
by  Helsinki  mcmitors  in  Ukraine,  Lith- 
uania, Armenia,  and  Georgia.  Shortly 
thereafter,  a  citizen's  group  in  the  United 
States  was  also  formed:  The  New  York- 
based  Helsinki  Watch,  chaired  by  Rob- 
ert Bernstein  and  Orville  Schell.  As  co- 
chairman  of  the  Commlssi(m  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe — commonly 
known  as  the  HelsfnU  Commission  and 
tasked  with  evaluating  and  monitoring 
the  Helsinki  accords— I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  X3S.  Hel- 
slnld  Watch  and  have  admired  its  efforts 
to  bduOf  of  human  rights  both  here  and 
abroad. 

This  organization  has  been  successful 
In  hdping  to  focus  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  00  abuses  of  human  rights  in 
the  Helsinki  countries.  Most  recently  the 
MMCuUve  director,  Jeri  Laber,  wrote  a 
sobering  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  the  continuing  repression  of  writers 


by  the  Soviet  authorities.  The  article 
h.ghlights  the  virtual  crackdown  over  the 
past  18  months  on  prominent  Soviet 
writers,  who  have  been  imprisoned,  ban- 
ished into  internal  exile,  stripped  of  their 
citizenship,  expelled  from  the  country,  or 
refused  the  right  to  publish.  A  standard 
practice  is  to  expel  writers  from  their 
"trade  association,"  for  only  those  writ- 
ers who  are  recognized  as  members  of  the 
official  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  are  al- 
lowed to  publish.  Through  this  and  other 
controls,  including  the  vast  censorship 
apparatus,  the  Soviet  authorities  decide 
what  can  be  published  and  what  can- 
not—and hope  to  intimidate  the  Helsinki 
monitoring  groups  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  truth  about  Soviet  violations. 
The  Union  of  the  Soviet  Writers  also  de- 
cides which  writers  are  given  permis- 
sion to  travel  abroad  and  which  may 
communicate  with  writers  and  publishers 
of  other  countries.  By  thus  further 
breaking  the  Helsinki  accords,  Russia 
hopes  to  escape  condemnation  for  its 
crimes  against  its  own  peoples. 

This  is  not  to  be.  The  signatory  na- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  agreement  are  now 
meeting  in  Madrid  for  a  review  confer- 
ence of  past  compliance  and  future  pros- 
pects for  the  accords.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  roundly  condemned,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  by  nearly  all  the  non- 
Communist  naticms  in  close  agreement 
with  our  own  delegation.  As  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  refuses  to  abide  by  the 
letter  and  sp'rit  of  the  treaty  it  signed 
in  1975.  and  tries  to  separate  the  essen- 
tial human  rights  elements  from  that 
treaty,  future  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  remain  necessarily  in  doubt. 

I  commend  Ms.  Laber  for  her  article 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Tmx  Moscow  Faib:  But  WBiaa  Aia 
TBS  Warrxas? 

Soviet  writer  Anatoly  Marchenko  was  ar- 
rested on  March  17,  1981.  for  the  sixth  time 
In  his  43  years.  On  that  very  day,  IronicaUy, 
three  Soviet  publishing  officials  were  In  the 
United  States  promoting  the  Third  Moscow 
Book  Fair,  scheduled  for  September.  Manv  of 
us  who  attended  the  last  Moscow  fair  In  1979 
remember  Marc^enko:  He  was  the  guest  of 
n.S.  publishers  at  an  unusual  literary  recep- 
tion held  In  a  fashionable  Moscow  restaurant 
one  evening,  several  days  after  the  fair  had 
opened. 

Making  advance  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception, we  found  the  restaurant  manager 
relaxed  and  congenial,  eager  to  accommodate 
foreign  visitors  and  to  take  our  order  for 
food  and  drink.  On  the  night  of  the  party, 
however,  he  stood  frozen  against  the  corridor 
wall,  hU  face  slack  with  disbelief,  as  Soviet 
writers — including  such  notables  as  Andrei 
Sakharov.  Lev  Kopelev,  Boy  Medvedev  and 
Vasily  HFKjonov — passed  th'ough  a  band  of 
KQB  plainclothes  men  milling  around  out- 
side the  restaurant  and  climbed  the  stairs 
to  the  banquet  room  where  they  were  warmly 
greeted  by  their  U.8.  hosts. 

A  few  of  the  more  than  40  Soviet  guests 
were  published  authors  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  official 
Soviet  Writers  Union.  Othera  had  recently 
fallen  from  grace  for  having  asked  permission 
to  publish  a  non-polltlcal  literary  Journal 
called  Metropol.  Still  others  were  well  known 
"dissidents."  long  since  silenced  in  their  own 
countrv  but  still  published  and  read  abroad. 
The  decision  to  attend  our  oartr  was  a 
cotirageous  one,  both  for  thoee  already  in  dis- 
favor and  for  those  who  stUI  had  something 


to  lose.  The  noise,  the  laughter  and  the  hlgh- 
splrlted  toasting  could  not  stlU  an  under- 
current of  tension,  the  depths  of  which  we 
outsiders  could  barely  begin  to  fathom. 

Standing  In  a  comer,  obviously  Ul  at  ease, 
were  Anatoly  Marchenko  and  hU  wife.  Larlsa 
Bogoras.  Thelr's  was  hardly  a  well-publicised 
rom.ince,  yet  it  had  caught  my  fancy  over 
the  years.  Reading  between  the  lines,  I  had 
learned  the  following:  that  Larlsa,  a  linguist 
and  Intellectual,  had  worked  courageously  to 
defend  her  first  husband,  writer  Yull  Daniel, 
who.  In  the  notorious  1966  Slnvavsky- 
Danlel  trial,  was  accused  of  publishing  pseu- 
donymous works  abroad:  that  Yull  Daniel 
was  sent  to  prison,  where  he  met  Marchenko. 
an  une:lucated  worker  from  Siberia  who  was 
determined  to  expose  the  Injustices  he  saw 
in  the  camps:  that  Danlri  put  Marcbenko  In 
touch  with  Larlsa  after  his  release  from  pris- 
on; that  Larlsa,  10  years  older  than  Mar- 
chenko, welcomed  Marchenko  Into  her  Mos- 
cow circle  wbere  he  wrote  his  prison  n^molr, 
"My  Testimony":  that  they  were  soon  sepa- 
rated by  arrest  and  exile,  only  to  meet  again 
In  Siberia,  where  they  were  married  In  1971. 

In  person,  I  found  that  this  "Lara"  and 
her  husband  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
romanuc  protagonists  of  "Dr.  Zhlvago."  with 
whom  I  bad  somehow  Identified  them. 
Shabby  clothes,  missing  teeth  and  the  sallow 
complexions  that  tell  of  deep-seated  Illness 
revealed  the  world  of  poverty  and  hardship 
to  which  they  had  been  consigned  In  the 
provinces  outside  of  Moscow.  Unhappy  and 
self-conscious,  they  remained  apcut  from  the 
festive  reception — stunned,  perhaps,  by  the 
lavish  food;  aware,  of  course,  of  the  KOB 
threat  outside  the  door.  Their  presence  was 
a  grim  warning  to  the  other  guests  of  a  fate 
that  each  was  tempting. 

And  what  has  been  the  fate  of  our  guests 
in  the  year  and  a  half  since  that  Moscow 
party?  AndrM  Sakharov,  then  thought  to  be 
"untouchable,"  was  deported  from  Moscow 
to  the  closed  city  of  Gorky  where  be  must  re- 
main in  unremitting  Isolation.  Lev  and  Raya 
Kopelev,  Vaelly  and  Maya  Aksyonov.  and 
Vladimir  and  irlna  Volnovlch  are  now  in  the 
West,  the  Kopelevs  and  Aksyonovs  stripped 
of  their  Soviet  citizenship.  Pyotr  Tegldes  has 
emigrated  to  Paris.  Oeorgl  Vladlmov  suffered 
a  heart  attack  shortly  after  Interrogation  by 
the  KQB.  Viktor  Erofeyev,  Vladimir  Koml- 
l07,  Semyon  Llpkln,  Inna  Lisnyanskaya,  Yev- 
geny Popov  and  Fellks  Svetov  have  either 
resigned  or  been  expelled  from  the  Writers 
Union,  thus  barred  from  any  literary  work. 
Yuri  Druzhnikov  has  become  a  non -person, 
waiting  for  a  visa  that  does  not  come. 

And  now  Anatoly  Marchenko.  who  has  al- 
ready served  16  years  In  camps  and  exile, 
faces  the  threat  of  yet  another  long  sentence, 
such  as  those  still  being  served  by  Mykola 
Rudenko,  Viktor  Neklpelov  and  taaay  other 
Soviet  writers. 

It  is  against  this  literary  backdrop  that 
t^e  Third  Moscow  International  Book  Pair, 
dedicated  to  peace  and  progress,  will  open.9 


REGULATORY  REFORM  BILL— 
S.  1080 

0  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 

1  am  proud  to  join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  in  co- 
sDonsoring  the  regulatory  reform  bill  of 
1981. 

Without  question,  the  most  significant 
challenge  to  the  Congress  and  the  new 
administration  is  to  chart  a  different 
course  for  our  Government.  We  are  in  a 
new  era  characterized  by  needs  and 
values  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  of 
the  past.  This  new  era  calls  for  innova- 
tive actions  to  handle  extremely  com- 
plex. Interrelated  problems.  It  calls  for 
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less  reliance  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  more  reliance  on  individuals,  the 
private  sector,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  first  order  of  business  Is  to  put 
our  eccmomy  on  a  sound  footing.  One  of 
the  necessary  steps  toward  revitalizing 
the  economy  is  to  lift  some  of  the  re- 
strictions that  have  hampered  produc- 
tivity, investment,  creativity,  and 
growth.  In  other  words,  we  must  rethink, 
restructure,  and  reorient  many  Federal 
Government  regulations. 

Through  regulation,  the  Government 
now  channels  a  tremendous  propcHtlon 
of  this  Nation's  resources.  Some  have 
referred  to  regulation  a«  a  hidden  tax. 
I  regard  it  more  accurately  as  hidden 
national  economic  planning.  Through 
regulation,  the  Federal  Government 
mandates  how  businesses,  and  State  and 
local  governments  will  spend  their  reve- 
nues, what  products  they  will  buy.  what 
Investments  they  will  make,  who  they 
will  hire,  and  what  kind  of  a  place  the 
employees  will  work  in. 

No  one  would  argue  with  the  goa^s  of 
most  regulations;  they  are  Intended  to 
protect  UB  from  health  hazards,  discrim- 
ination, accidents,  and  a  host  of  other 
harmful  results.  The  regulatory  contro- 
versy focuses  less  on  goals  we  strive  for 
than  on  concerns;  the  sheer  number  of 
regulations  designed  to  protect  us;  the 
heavyhanded  approach  used  to  achieve 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  goals; 
the  costs  of  complying  with  regulations. 
There  is  no  need  to  abandon  legitimate 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  objec- 
tives; there  is  a  clear  need  to  be  more 
thoughtful  in  developing  regulations  and 
to  look  for  alternative  ways  of  achieving 
our  national  goals. 

The  regulatory  reform  bill  introduced 
today  would  begin  that  process  of  regu- 
lating with  an  eye  toward  consequences 
and  costs,  as  well  as  fooiefits.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  bill  would  force  regu- 
lators to  weigh  costs  and  benefits;  to 
entertain  several  approaches  to  meeting 
a  goal,  including  techniques  such  as  in- 
centives which  do  not  require  regula- 
tions at  all;  to  solicit  ideas  from  the 
public;  and  finally,  to  select  the  most 
cost  effective  approach. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  would  help  us 
get  rid  of  regulations  that  were  ill  pro- 
posed in  the  first  place,  or  which  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Each  agency  would  be 
required  to  review  all  of  its  regulations, 
over  a  10-year  period,  and  weed  out 
those  it  can  no  longer  justify. 

These  two  provisions — for  cost-benefit 
analysis  and  for  review  of  existing  regu- 
lations— are  the  linchpins  of  the  regula- 
tory reform  bill.  If  only  these  two  sec- 
tions were  enacted,  we  would  have  done 
the  country  a  great  service. 

Significantly,  this  bill  is  not  called  the 
omnibus  regulatory  reform  bill.  It  does 
not  address  all  the  problems  associated 
with  regulation,  and  It  was  not  designed 
to  (^o  so.  However,  there  are  two  'ssues  I 
believe  the  Congress  must  consider  if  it 
is  to  deal  adequately  with  the  regulatory 
problem. 

First,  I  propose  that  the  Congre»  and 
the  administration  will  not  get  a  handle 
on  Government  regtilation  and  what  it 
does  to  businesses.  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments, and  individuals  until  we  begin 
to  look  at  regulations  in  a  comprehen- 
sive fashion.  We  need  to  take  a  broader 
perspective,  and  to  look  at  and  under- 
stand the  relationships  among  seem- 
ingly discrete  regulations.  We  need  to 
assume  the  perspective  of  the  one  who  is 
regulated,  and  focus  on  the  ccmstrained 
envirMiment  he  or  she  is  forced  to  con- 
tend with  just  to  carry  on  daily  (n>era- 
tions.  We  have  been  told,  repeatedly, 
that  regulations  conflict,  and  that  some 
of  them  impose  requiremoits  which 
cannot  be  met.  Yet,  we  continue  to  con- 
sider regulations  on  an  individual  basis, 
as  separate  and  unrelated. 

We  need  a  framework  for  viewing  the 
entire  body  of  regulations  and  examining 
their  relationships.  We  need  to  impose 
some  discipline  on  the  creation  of  new 
regulations,  and  particularly  on  the  costs 
of  complying  with  them.  Armed  with 
such  information  and  with  some  self- 
imposed  constraints  on  costs,  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  consider  tradeoffs 
among  regulatory  goals,  to  make  inde- 
pendent judgments  about  the  hardships 
of  complying,  and  to  phase  compliance 
over  a  realistic  time  period.  Importantly. 
we  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
what  proportion  of  our  national  re- 
sources are  committed  to  achieving  regu- 
latory goals,  and  whether  that  level  is 
appropriate  or  not. 

Shortly.  I  will  be  introducing  a  bill 
which  calls  for  a  regulatory  budget.  The 
regulatory  budget  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  both  the  administration  and 
Congress  must  impose  some  constraints 
on  regulations  and  their  costs,  and  begin 
asking  the  significant  regulatory  ques- 
tions. 

Second.  I  would  propose  that  regula- 
tions can  be  improved  if  all  those  who 
will  be  affected  by  them  are  encouraged 
to  have  a  part  in  developing  them.  All 
parties  should  be  given  equal  opportunity 
to  be  a  part  of  the  rulemaking  process. 
Their  expertise  should  be  sought  by  the 
regulators.  None  should  be  disadvan- 
taged because  of  lack  of  financial  re- 
sources. I  do  not  believe  the  bill  before 
us  addresses  the  issue  of  participation  in 
the  rulemaking  process  adequately.  I 
suggest  that  there  would  be  gre-it  bene- 
fit from  totMuler  consultation  with  aD  in- 
terests involved,  and  I  further  suggest 
that  the  Congress  should  insure  equal 
access  for  all  parties  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate stake  in  a  particular  rulemaking. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive in  developing  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  It  will  enhance  the  great 
work  already  underway  in  the  executive 
branch  to  rid  the  country  of  costly,  un- 
necessary regulations.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Vice  President  Bush,  major 
regulations  are  now  being  scrutinized 
and  many  have  already  been  judged 
superfiuous.  We  can  insure  that  this  ini- 
tiative to  change  the  role  of  Government 
will  become  institutionalized  by  moving 
ahead  with  the  regulatory  reform  bill.» 


JAPANESE  STTTDENT  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.   JEPSEN.   Vtt.  President.  I  was 
pleased  today  to  learn  that  Prime  Minis- 


ter Suzuki  and  the  Japanese  Government 
will  establish  and  fund  a  unique  exchange 
program  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Over  the  next  5  years.  100  highly 
qualified  American  students  will  be  se- 
lected annually  to  spend  a  summer  as 
guests  of  the  Japanese  people. 

This  gesture  means  a  great  deal  to 
Iowa.  We  live  in  a  world  today  which  is 
increasingly  interconnected  and  inter- 
dependent. I  can  be  in  Instantaneous 
telephonic  communication  with  a  Japa- 
nese colleague.  I  can  be  face  to  face  with 
him  or  her  in  less  than  12  hours.  This 
proximity  is  not  without  cost  or  sacrifice. 
Misunderstandings  arise  with  greater 
frequency. 

The  fact  that  I  can  instantaneously 
reach  Japan  does  not  mean  that  funda- 
mental cultural  distinctions  will  dissipate 
anywhere  as  quickly.  That  takes  time  and 
opportunity.  It  takes  the  involvement  of 
our  young  people.  It  takes  the  kind  of 
program  Japan  is  sponsoring.  I  cannot 
overstate  how  important  a  promise  this 
project  holds.  I  pledge  my  continued  sup- 
P<h1;  to  it. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  program 
itself,  is  the  organizatitm  overseeing  it. 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  mention 
how  pleased  I  am  that  Youth  for  Under- 
standing will  be  the  coordinator  of  this 
initiative.  As  the  largest  student  ex- 
change program  in  the  world,  it  has  done 
more  to  promote  intematicmal  goodwill 
than  we  will  ever  know.  Youth  iar  Under- 
standing was  an  ideal  choice. 

I  speak  from  personal  experioice.  On 
a  per  capita  basis.  Iowa  is  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding's largest  constituency.  Tliis 
year  285  Iowa  famiUes  are  hosting  high 
school  students  from  22  different  coun- 
tries. Accepted  for  a  year  as  a  member 
of  these  famiUes.  they  attend  local 
schools  and  are  assimilated  into  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  They  are  located 
in  our  big  cities,  our  towns,  and  on  small 
farms  all  over  Iowa.  The  hosts  receive 
no  payment  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  students.  I  believe  this  voluntary 
aspect  of  Youth  for  Undo'standing  ac- 
counts fOT  its  extraordinary  success. 

Of  course,  the  program  would  not  be 
a  true  exchange  if  Americans  did  not  go 
overseas.  In  1981.  70  lowans  will  spend 
time  abroad  under  identical  circum- 
stances to  their  foreign  counterparts 
here.  They  will  come  back  wiser  and  with 
a  better  understanding  oi  how  important 
international  communication  is.  I  think 
it  says  a  lot  about  Iowa  that  we  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  area.  I  thank  Youth 
for  Understanding  for  helping  us  do  it. 

Again,  my  appreciation  to  the  Japanese 
Government.  I  believe  this  informal  di- 
plomacy will  pay  big  dividends  for  every- 
one involved.* 


INTERIOR  SECRETARY  JAMES 
WATT.  THE  PtRST  100  DAYS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  B«r.  President,  for  the 
past  3  months  I  have  had  the  good 
fortime  to  work  closely  with  one  of  the 
most  capable  persons  ever  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interiw. 

James  G.  Watt  has  the  commonsense 
to  understand  the  environmental  and 
natural  resources  issues  which  we  as  a 
Nation  must  face.  Secretary  Watt  has 
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I  to  work  out  aoliitlaos  to 
Most  Important  of  aU. 
he  has  the  dodkatlon  and  the  courace 
toimiiioae  changes  In  poUey  even  when 
he  knows  that  his  pnwoaals  wUl  biins 
down  upon  hhn  the  wiath  of  the  special 
and  the  nacrow  tatterest  groups. 

Shrill  Toloes  hate  had  a  grand  day  In 
the  media.  Tbtaj  have  used  Secretary 
Watt  as  a  iioogeyman  to  reenUt  for  thdr 
memberships  and  replwntsh  their  coffers. 
Secretary  Watt  has  not  allowed  hlmsdf 
to  be  drtened  hy  these  tactics,  nor  has  he 
been  lured  Into  wasting  his  time  and  ef- 
fort In  imponrttnf  to  emotional  charges. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  and  bis  staff  have 
committed  themselTes  to  making  the 
changes  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior policies  and  programs  to  carry  out 
the  "»«»»«****  of  the  American  people. 

ICr.  President,  the  Secretary's  office  re- 
cently compiled  a  summary  of  policy 
statements  and  actions  taken  during  the 
first  100  days  of  the  administration.  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  takes  the  time 
to  i-m'**'**^  this  will  see  that  Secretary 
Watt  has  brought  a  new  balance  and  un- 
derstanding to  those  Issues  which  Involve 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  this  smn- 
mary  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou  along  with 
some  recently  published  articles  on  the 
Interior  Department. 

Tlte  m»t»ri*i  follows: 
"Tmb  I*sw  Baonnniio"  roB  Oooo  NxxoHBom 
8rrwAu>sHip  or  Pionuu.  Laitos 
To  kcblere  •nrironmental  and  economic 
goals  of  tbe  Rtmgun  Adxnlnlatntlon.  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  made  Unportant  poUcy  and 
py^^r^iw  cbanses.  Slgnlflcant  budget  cuts 
were  propoeed  for  Interior  as  part  of  tbe  ef- 
fort to  trim  PMeral  spending  and  to  restore 
America's  economic  vitality.  Secretary  Watt 
bellies  America  must  have  a  sound  econ- 
omy to  be  a  good  steward  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, and  America  must  use  Its  natural 
resourcea  wisely  to  have  a  sound  economy. 
Orderly  development  of  energy  and  mineral 
reeouroes  is  essential,  the  Secretary  says,  to 
avert  crisis  development  which  would  be 
cataatropblc  to  the  environment.  So  that  all 
Americans  who  have  an  interest  In  Dreserv- 
Ing,  protecting,  and  utilising  our  resource* 
can  know  how  a  potential  course  of  action 
will  likely  be  received,  tbe  Secretary  believes 
the  department  must  be  predictable  In  its 
manapmnitnt  decisions  and  in  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  its  actions.  He  also  Is  com- 
mitted to  return  of  authority  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  greater  involvement 
of  the  private  sector  to  provide  services.  Here 
is  a  summary. 

Oood  stewardship.  Secretary  Watt  said  in 
tala  oonflnnaUan  tmartngi  means  taking  care 
of  what  we  have  xmtber  than  continuing  to 
reach  out  for  more  than  tbe  government 
can  properly  manage.  One  of  his  first  con- 
cerns and  top  prlontlea  Is  the  condition  of 
National  Park  Syetem  facilities  which  have 
deteriorated  severely  during  recent  yean  of 
rapid  expanakm.  "There  will  be  no  park  "hit 
list,"*  be  said,  "nor  will  we  be  arbltrarUy 
tampering  with  the  boundarlee  of  estab- 
llabed  parks,  even  though  I  woiild  recom- 
mend against  establishing  new  urban  parks 
at  tlila  time  unless  such  areas  met  tbe  high 
standards  of  tinlquenees  that  have  his- 
torically been  required  for  Federal  ownership 
and  management."  Deeply  concerned  about 
pnblle  health  and  safety  haiards  such  as 
them  cited  In  a  recent  report  by  the  Oen- 
eml  Accounting  Office,  Secretary  Watt  pro- 
poeas  action  to  correct  and  prevent  such  de- 
fects, to  provide  better  care  for  the  parks, 
and  to  Improve  public  aooaas  while  protect- 


iBg  the  natoial 


Aottoas  have  la- 


approprlaUoB.  of  glOg  mlllVm 
tran  tiM  Land  and  Water  Oon— rvatlon  Fund 
for  national  Park  wtoratlon  and  improve- 
muxt. 

A  moratortnm  on  Vedenl  land  aeqnlaltlnn 
uata  a  large  bacJrIog  ot  oaeded  work  In 
#yi^f>t  parks  can  be  aooompllabed. 

ObaUaagea  to  tbe  private  sector  to  help 
dense  new  approaefaaa  ftir  helping  people 
enjoy  the  parks  wttbont  massive  Fadsial 
expeodltuxes. 

A  orltloal  review  of  actions  taken  In  tbe 
past  which  might  tend  to  make  aooeas  to 
the  parks  more  dlfflcuK  for  the  public. 

BelnsOtuUon  of  tbe  traditional  policy  that 
henceforth  only  parks  of  national  algolfl- 
canoe  sboold  be  recommended  for  Federal 
jurladlctlon. 

Secretary  Watt  also  directed  efforts  to 
Improve  stewardship  of  more  than  SOO  mil- 
lion aersa  of  public  lands  under  jurisdiction 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Managemant.  He  has: 

Beuiiiniiiieil  multiple  use  as  intended  by 
law  as  a  key  policy  In  tbe  management  of 


Ordered  steps  to  Improve  monltcrtag  and 
aooounttng  of  #4  bUllon  annually  in  royalties 
from  oU  and  gas  leasing  on  Federal  and  In- 
dian lands. 

Becognlalng  the  Importance  of  coal  In 
meeting  America's  energy  needs,  the  Secre- 
tary ordered  revision  of  regulations  to  re- 
turn to  the  States  tbe  responsibility  In- 
tended by  Congress  for  administering  the 
Surface    »«"«"g    and    Reclamation    Act    of 

ivn. 

Steps  also  were  taken  which  could  encour- 
age coal  and  oU  shale  production  by  making 
It  easier  for  mdustry  to  leaae  State  and  Fed- 
eral lands  In  tracts  large  enough  to  make 
energy-piodudng  ventures  Economically 
feasible. 


Begun  dlsensslons  of  possible  ways  of  re- 
opening to  multiple  use  thoee  areas  whldi 
are  found  not  suitable  for  wUdemess  desig- 
nation yet  are  now  off-limits  to  the  public 
for  most  uses. 

Approved  a  multiple  use  plan  for  the  Oall- 
fomla  Dseert  Conservation  Area,  noting  that 
It  Is  a  dynamic  plan  which  can  be  modified 
to  meet  «•>«»»« g<»ig  conditions  and  demands. 

Secretary  Watt  stated  in  hearings  before 
Oongraes  that  he  believes  In  tbe  environ- 
mental etblo  which  has  been  Instltutlonal- 
lasd  In  law,  and  that  he  will  make  no  pro- 
posals to  weaken  tbeee  laws. 

"We  can  build  a  stronger  America  that 
wlU  provide  an  opportunity  for  economic 
freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  our  natural 
heritage,"  Watt  said.  "But  this  can  be  done 
only  if  there  Is  a  oommonsense  approach  to 
the  balanced  use  of  our  natural  resource 
base  under  concepts  that  have  already  been 
established  by  the  Congress." 

Tbm  Secretary  has  Indicated  plans  to 
change  the  emphasis  In  some  programs.  For 
example,  during  times  of  llznlted  funding 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  recovery 
efforts  for  endangered  and  threatened  species 
and  less  to  the  listing  process. 


"We  want  the  right  kind  of  development 
to  come  over  time,  not  the  wrong  kind  of 
development  to  come  In  a  crisis,"  Watt  said 
In  expressing  his  concern  that  over-restric- 
tive policies  In  managing  Federal  lands 
would  be  environmentally  disastrous  In  the 
long  run.  He  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
Increasing  domestic  oil  production  to  reduce 
Inflationary  oU  Imports  and  to  cut  down  on 
shipping  by  foreign  registry  tankers  which 
statlaticaUy  are  much  more  environmentally 
hasardous  than  offshore  oil  wells.  To  achieve 
these  goals,  the  Secretary  has: 

Proposed  streamlining  of  Federal  offshore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  procedures  while 
strengthening  environmental  safeguards. 

Drafted  a  revised  schedule  calling  for  43 
lease  sales  in  1983-86,  six  more  than  tbe  pre- 
vious five-year  plan,  and  designed  to  allow 
rapid  exploration  of  high  potential  areas. 

Scheduled  tbe  leasing  of  Federal  tracts  off 
tbe  central  California  coast  after  a  com- 
prehensive environmental  review  costing 
some  S30  million. 

Called  for  industry  and  the  public  to  iden- 
tify areas  of  Interest  among  more  than  100 
million  acres  of  land  under  consideration  for 
oil  and  gas  leasing  in  Alaska  to  assist  In  de- 
veloping the  first  Federal  onshore  leasing 
program  In  that  State  in  16  years. 

Asked  for  industry  and  government  as- 
sessment of  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve 
in  Alaska  to  prepare  the  way  for  potential 
onshore  leaae  sales  of  two  million  acres. 


"We  wUl  address  our  strategic  minerals 
responslbUltlaa  to  bring  about  a  policy  that 
will  secure  the  national  defense  and  improve 
tbe  quaUty  of  American  Ufe,"  Watt  said 
upon  becoming  Secretary.  He  has : 

Worked  actively  with  other  Cabinet  agen- 
cies and  tbe  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment,  of  which  he 
is  Chairman  pro  tem,  to  advance  the  Admin- 
istration's development  of  a  strategic  min- 
erals poUcy. 

Removed  needless  regulatory  barriers  so 
that  minerals  exploration  of  wilderness  areas 
could  proceed  as  provided  by  law. 

Secretary  Watt  also  urged  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  propoeed  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  to  assure  that  tbe  United  States  will 
have  adequate  access  to  the  Important  min- 
erals on  the  ocean  fioor. 

OOOD  NBICHBOB  POUCT 

"We  will  consult  with  users  of  the  land 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  see  to 
It  that  there  is  a  good  neighbor  policy  in 
fact  and  not  Just  In  word,"  the  Secretary 
said.  This  was  followed  up  by  these  actions: 

Meetings  with  governors,  attorneys  gen- 
eral, legislators,  and  other  elected  officials 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  especially  those 
from  States  where  there  are  large  areas  of 
Federal  lands. 

Requests  to  western  governors  to  Identify 
small  parcels  of  Federal  lands  which  could 
be  uied  by  State  and  local  govertmients  for 
beneficial  public  purposes. 

Proposed  redesign,  restoration  and  funding 
of  the  "Payment  in  Lieu  of  Taxes"  program 
which  helps  meet  local  government  needs 
In  areas  where  Federal  lands  diminish  the 
property  tax  base. 

A  series  of  actions  designed  to  implement 
tbe  Alaska  lands  legislation  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  tbe  people  of  that  State. 

Appointed  by  the  President  as  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  the  Secretary  set  out  to 
make  the  "good  neighbor"  pcrilcy  a  basic  tenet 
of  government. 

SKDTAPK   BXBtJCnON 

In  one  of  his  first  actions,  the  Secretary 
invited  governors  and  elected  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government.  Department  employees. 
Industry  leaders,  and  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  suggest  specific  regulations  which 
could  be  abolished  or  amended.  "The  De- 
piut.ment  will  end  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulations  now  frustrating  America's 
mineral  development  programs,  the  balanced 
management  of  our  Nation's  resources,  and 
the  Nation's  economic  recovery  Itcelf,"  the 
Secretary  said.  Hundreds  of  proposals  were 
received  and  are  being  evaluated  in  an  on- 
going review  to  eliminate  regulations  which 
are  excessive,  burdensome  or  counterproduc- 
tive. 

XmCIXMCT  AND  CCONOMT 

Carefully  selecting  an  experienced,  well- 
rounded  staff,  the  Secretary  confronted  the 
task  of  paring  down  the  Departments  budg- 
et In  keeping  with  the  Admlnlstrtlon's 
Economic  Recovery  Program.  Actloiu  include: 

Proposed  budget  cuts  of  $383  million  for 
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rr  19gl  and  wn  mllUon  from  tbe  previous 
Administration's  propossd  FT  IMS  figure. 

Movement  of  Important  fimcUons  of  tbe 
Heritage  Oonservatton  and  Becreation  Serv- 
los  into  tbe  National  Park  Service  to  eUml- 
nate  unnecessary  or  redundant  functions  and 
to  Improve  elllcleney  al  operations. 

A  travel  moratorltmi  on  mwmmu  uid  bis 
staff,  and  on  all  Departmental  offldals  ex- 
cept in  "most  esMntlal"  circumstances  so 
that  full  attention  could  be  given  to  staffing 
and  managing  tbe  Dapartment. 

A  survey  of  consulting  contracts  to  find 
and  eliminate  any  potential  fraud,  waste, 
or  duplication. 

warn 

As  Cbaliman  pro  tem  at  tbe  Cabinet's 
Council  on  Natural  Beaouroes  and  the  Bnvl- 
ronmant,  tbe  Secretary  Is  overseeing  efforts 
to  establish  a  new  office  of  water  pOUcy  to 
replace  the  Water  Resources  Council.  Tbe 
propoeed  office  would  woik  wltb  tbe  States. 
Interested  citizens.  Congress  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  developing  and  oocndlnatlng 
water  policy.  "As  a  Nation,  we  clearly  need 
to  rethink  our  approacbes  to  conserving 
water  resources  and  meeting  water  resources 
requirements."  Watt  said  In  directing  Inte- 
rior policy.  "This  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
framework  of  State  and  VMeral  coopera- 
tion." Tbe  Secretary  has: 

Announced  that  tbe  era  of  Federal  opposi- 
tion to  dam-bulldlng  has  i»nd<Ml  and  funding 
for  new  project  starts  can  be  expected  as 
soon  as  tbe  President's  Economic  Becovery 
Program  takes  bold. 

Stressed  that  Federal  policy  now  will  be 
to  req>ect  State  water  rights  and  State  man- 
agement of  their  water  resources. 

Redirected  and  zevlaed  tbe  previous  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  regulations  for  acre- 
age limitation  under  tbe  Reclamation  Act  of 
1903,  and  promised  to  submit  new  legislation 
to  revise  tbe  obeolete  160-acre  limit  on  siae 
of  farms  served  by  Federal  project  water. 

OtDIAM    ATTAnS 

'M(7e  are  going  to  bring  about  a  more  ag- 
gresslva  program  for  self-determination  in 
working  with  American  Indian  tribes  and 
their  elected  leadership,"  tbe  Secretary  said. 
A  major  step  in  this  direction  would  come 
through  »  proposal  for  block  grants  to  Indian 
tribes  in  plac.}  of  several  programs  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
In  describing  the  plan,  the  Secretary  said: 
"Tbe  block  grant  approach  wlU  provide  for 
direct  funding  and  significant  program  flexi- 
bility for  tribal  governments  and  wUl  permit 
reduction  of  up  to  400  poalUons  in  the  Bu- 
reau ot  Indian  Affairs.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
tribal  leaders  will  view  this  as  an  Important 
new  opportunity  for  them  in  their  pursuit  of 
aelX-determinatlcn." 

(Ftom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  27,  1981] 

IlfTCaiOa   SBCBKTABT   Sats  Hk  Wom^  TkT  TO 

Daop  AXT  Pakk  Lamiw  Now 
(By  Setta  &  King) 

WASHnraroM,  AprU  36 — James  O.  Watt, 
wboee  actions  in  his  first  months  as  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  have  been  condemned  by 
conservationists  and  cheered  by  developers, 
aaid  today  that  he  would  seek  no  major 
changes  in  the  naUon's  land  use  and  pro- 
tection laws,  nor  would  he  try  at  this  time 
to  drop  any  units  from  the  National  Park 
or  WUdlife  Refuge  systems. 

In  an  Interview,  Itr.  Watt  said  the  Reagan 
Administration's  legislative  program  for  nat- 
ural resources  was  "nonexistent." 

"And  I  basten  to  add  that  this  Adminis- 
tration, including  myself,  does  not  have  a 
plan  for  divesting  any  of  the  tmlts  of  the 
National  Park  system."  be  said.  "We  have 
not  addressed  this.  We  do  not  have  a  bit 
list." 

sooaasnoira  voa  cttbacxs 

He  was  replying  to  questions  about  earlier 
atatementa  by  ITnMslI  Dickenson,  director  of 


the  National  Psik  Service,  to  the  effect  that 
tbe  costs  of  i«*iw«mt«i.ig  ««i«t.t»^  parks  were 
outrunning  available  funds  and  that  "one 
option"  to  solving  tbU  would  be  dlvesUture. 
or  taming  over  to  tbe  sute  or  local  govem- 
msnts,  control  of  some  tmlts.  such  ss  tbe 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  Oolden  Gate  Park 
In  SanRandsco. 

"But  I  would  be  IrreqMnslble  If  I  did  not 
consider  tbe  advice  rm  getting  on  this."  tax. 
WaU  said.  "It  has  ben  suggested  by  tbe  Na- 
tional Park  Advisory  Board,  and  bj  members 
of  Ooagress,  that  such  actions  should  be 
looked  at,  though  no  partlctilar  paiks  were 
mentlonsd. 

Tbe  questlmi  whether  the  National  Parks 
and  Wildlife  Refuge  systems  have  grown  too 
large  for  proper  management  should  have 
been  addressed  by  his  predeceaeors.  he  said, 
tbey  were  "too  cowsrdiy  to  do  this. 

"I  have  been  politically  courageous 
enough  to  ask  the  question,"  he  said.  He 
laughed  and  added:  "Time  wiU  tell  whether 
I  have  tbe  poUtical  courage  to  do  anything 
about  It.  As  of  this  time,  I'm  not  ready  to 
move." 

Ux.  Watt.  43  years  old,  considers  himself 
to  be  IdeaUy  eqiUpped  by  background  for  the 
controversies  that  swlrl  around  most  actions 
a  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  takes.  He  notes 
that  be  spent  six  years  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  previous  administrations,  first 
In  agencies  concerned  with  development  on 
Fsderal  lands  and  then  in  those  concerned 
wltb  protecting  them. 

He  says  be  has  also  participated  in  the  leg- 
islative process  by  soring  as  a  Senate  aide 
and  In  tbe  q;>ecial-interest  sphere  by  being 
an  official  in  tbe  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  has  been  a  regulator  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  has  served  as  an  advocate  in  heading  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation,  a  con- 
servative public-interest  law  firm  that  has 
fought  many  Interior  Department  actions 
In  tbe  last  four  years. 

"I  understand  the  power  flow  In  Washing- 
ton," be  said.  "I've  been  in  aU  segments  of 
that  power.  I'm  prepared  to  cope  InteUectu- 
aUy,  emotionally,  spiritually  with  the  pres- 
sures, and  I'm  tough  enough,  I  hope,  to  do 
It" 

Mr.  Watt  said  he  had  reviewed  tbe  many 
major  land-use  and  protectian  programs 
adopted  by  previotis  Congresses  and  found 
them  "good  and  adequate." 

"We  don't  need  to  amend  them  in  major 
wave."  he  said.  "We  can  use  them  to  be  good 
stewards  of  what  we  have  before  we  reach 
out  for  more." 

There  will  be  no  new  starts  on  the  water 
projects  tbe  Western  supporters  of  President 
Bftsgan  have  been  clamoring  for,  he  said,  un- 
tU  economic  conditions  Improve.  This,  he 
hopes,  would  occur  by  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

(From  the  VS.  News  &  World  Report, 
Mar.  10,1981] 

THE  "SAGKBaUSH  RXBEL"  SBAKUTC  UP 
iMTBSIOa 

•nie  num  who  holds  the  key  to  the  na- 
tion's natural  resources  has  wasted  no  time 
establishing  policies  that  make  environ- 
mentalists' blood  boil. 

James  O.  Watt,  the  43-year-old  Denver 
attorney  who  heads  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  has  moved  quickly  toward  policies 
designed  to  put  more  land  and  mineral 
wealth  within  Industry's  grasp.  In  short 
order.  Watt  has: 

Promised  to  ease  strip-mining  rules,  end 
the  visits  of  both  state  and  federal  inspec- 
tors to  mine  sites  and  soeed  transfer  of 
federal   surface-mining   authority   to   state 


Vowed  to  open  up  more  fe^erfl  land  to 
mining  and  logging  and  to  establlsb  a  stock- 
pile of  key  minerals  Important  to  industry 


and  nations]  defense,  sucb  as  cobalt,  urani- 
um and  cbromltun. 

Announced  plans  to  add  four  Callfotnla 
coastal  areas  to  an  offshore-oil -and-gas-lsase 
sale,  despite  the  objections  of  envlronmsn- 
tallsU  who  say  exploration  wlU  kill  ssa 
otters. 

Pledged  a  review  of  tbe  national-park  sys- 
tem, with  an  eye  to  turning  some  federal 
parklands  over  to  tbe  states  and,  possibly, 
aeillng  others  to  private  Interests. 

Citing  these  moves.  Brock  Evans,  a  Sierra 
Club  omdal  in  Washington,  HC  says:  "Wbat 
we  feared  has  come  to  pass    and  then  some." 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Interior  Secre- 
tary's freese  on  surface-mining  regtUattons 
and  his  willingness  to  seek  advice  from  min- 
ing, timber  and  ranching  interests  on  bow  to 
rewrite  agency  rules  draw  raves  from  in- 
dustry. 

Moreover,  Watt's  decisive  management 
skills  have  earned  him  high  marks  from  ad- 
ministration officials.  He  is  often  «m««^i. 
along  with  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg 
and  Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewte,  as 
a  leader  in  taking  hold  of  his  new  job. 

Wittiln  days  of  his  confirmatlcm,  tbe  taU. 
balding  former  high -school  sports  star  ad- 
dressed more  than  3,000  Interior  employes  in 
four  sessions.  He  told  them  of  the  coming 
"change  in  direction"  for  the  department, 
noting  that  dedicated  envlronmentallsta 
"should  seek  opportunities  elsewhere."  On 
March  19,  be  fired  51  Ulterior  employed  who 
be  said  were  victims  of  Jimmy  Csrter's 
"blatant  disregard  of  tbe  budget  and  htHtig 
laws." 

The  bespectacled  Watt  Is  an  vsetpOtm.  In 
Reagan  d  mllltonaire  cabinet.  He  Mats  #86,000 
in  Sdsets,  lower  than  any  other  w^tni'wt^ 
except  for  Budget  Director  Oavld  Stockman's 
•55,000.  A  native  of  Luik.  Wyo.,  a  small  oil 
and  ranching  town  to  tbe  essteiu  part  of  tbe 
state,  WaU,  identified  early  with  tbe  "sage- 
brush rebellion"  of  Western  states  sgalnst 
government  poUdes  that  keep  federal  lands 
out  of  reach  of  ocnmietclal  interests. 

Before  taking  over  .ntertar,  be  directed — 
at  a  salary  of  •73,500  a  yeai^-tbe  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundation,  a  group  be  btiped 
found  In  1977.  As  he  describes  It,  Watt  led 
47  court  and  administrative  fights  to  "defend 
individuals  and  ttie  private  aeotor  from  U- 
legal  and  excessive  bureancxatic  regulatian." 

Among  other  things,  Mwmtaln  States' 
lawyers  have  blocked  attempts  In  Otriorado 
and  Otah  to  have  bomeownens  and  buslneaees 
suboldlze  low-cost  eleetite  and  gaa  servloe  for 
the  poor.  They  also  bave  battled  tbe  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminlstratton 
over  business  inspections  and  bave  fongbt 
tough  auto-emisslon  controls. 

Despite  his  ties  to  the  West,  Watt  Is  no 
stranger  to  Washlngon.  .n  1963.  fresh  out  of 
the  Unlvoslty  of  Wyoming  OoUege  of  Law. 
he  joined  the  Capitol  Hill  staff  of  former 
Senator  Milward  ftlmpwon  of  Wyonlng.  Four 
years  later,  as  tbe  n.S.  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce's  nature  resources  qieclalist,  be 
fought  federal  clean-water  and  strip-mine 
laws. 

A  eeven-year  career  at  tbe  Department  of 
the  Interior,  beginning  in  1969,  cidmlnated 
to  his  appototment  as  chief  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  Then  be  moved  on  to 
a  two-year  sttot  as  a  member  of  the  old 
Federal  Power  Commission  before  being  lured 
by  brewer  Joseph  Coors  to  start  the  Mountain 
States  Legal  Foundatl<Mi. 

Tough  advocate.  This  long  history  as  an 
opponent  of  environ  me n  tal  tats  can  be  traced 
to  a  common  Western  "warlneea  of  tbe  East- 
ern BstabUAment."  said  Tom  Oarrett,  a 
Wyoming  rancher  and  conservationist  elcee 
to  Watt.  "His  idea  Is  not  to  roU  wltb  tbe 
punches.  One  sure  way  of  not  '•*«»*»r**y  him 
is  to  fight  him.  He  reacts  defensively.'* 

Environmentalists  ag3«e  that,  to  Watt,  tbey 
face  a  tough  Washington -savvy  advoeats  tt 
iEdU5tTlai  end  en«'<rv  de'~eIonm«nt.  Lewis  B»- 
vloe  prmldsnt  at  tbe  Pnad  for  Ani- 
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from  %  reoAt  mMttnc  wlttt 
tlM  aaerwury  to  •»!.  "If«  y«ry  cl«*r  that 
b*  la  bOBtU*  to  •aTlrofuiwiitaMsta.  «ap«elally 
tboM  wtio  oppo— d  bla  oonflimatloii  and  Ron- 
ald Tlini— "T  claeUati.  At  leaat  ttMre^  no  by- 
poertar  with  WtkU." 

JouBtlnc  with  the  MiTlranmantallst  lobby 
nay  b*  on*  of  tba  aaaler  taaka  Watt  will  hava 
to  oonfrant.  flliiart  of  him  la  a  blttar  battia 
ofar  UN  of  tha  Weafa  Ilmltad  water  re- 
aoureaa.  one  that  pita  energy  devalopment 
Intataata.  ranchera.  fannaia  and  lonara 
acalaat  each  other. 

aaya  Fitar  Matasar.  an  offldal  of  the  Pub- 
Ilo  Sarrlea  Oompany  of  Colorado  and  a  long- 
tlma  fMend  of  Watfa:  "The  envtronntental- 
lat  battlea  are  light.  The  real  problem  la: 
How  do  you  make  1  aer«-foot  of  water  do  the 
wock  or  lOr* 

Tha  iBtenar  Secretary  aaya  that  hta  moat 
Important  rola  la  to  launch  **  a  reaaoned. 
anTlnxuaantally  conacloua"  derelopment  of 
natural  raaouroaa.  He  wama:  "Unleaa  we  have 
auch  a  program,  economic,  aoclal  and  political 
praaaurea  wlU  grow  to  auch  an  extent  that 
the  federal  goremment  will  be  forced.  In  a 
erlala  altuatlon,  to  mount  a  craah  program 
to  deralap  coal,  uranium,  oil  ahale.  tar  sanda. 
oil  and  gaa." 

fProm  tha  Denver  Poat,  Mar.  1,  19811 

Ir  Taxb  a  Lot  or  Bmost  To  Kop  XSr  With 

iMTsaxoa'a  Jim   Watt 

(By  Bill  Hoeokawa) 

WAaHiWMTUw. — At  7:80  one  recent  morning 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  Jim  Watt  held  a 
quick  ataff  meeting.  Then  be  aat  down  (or  a 
get-acquainted  aeaalon  with  freahman  mem- 
bara  of  the  Houae  Interior  Committee  over 
an  unpvatentloua  breakfaat  served  in  hla  of- 
fice by  catafara  from  the  department's  em- 
ployee caf atarla. 

By  8:45  WaU  waa  on  hla  way  to  the  White 
HOuae  for  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Halg,  by  reason  of  the  se- 
niority of  hla  department,  slta  at  the  presi- 
dent's right.  Watt'a  chair  la  next  to  Halg'a, 
which  puta  him  dose  to  the  center  of  power. 

At  10:16  Watt  was  In  the  olllce  of  Congreaa- 
man  John  Rhodea.  the  Bepubll'«n  power- 
houae  fram  Arlsona,  and  45  minutes  later  be 
waa  doaetad  with  Approprlatlona  Committee 
mamhaia  to  dlaeuaa  budget. 

At  lunch  Watt  apoke  to  aome  75  members 
of  the  Snvlronmental  Study  Conference,  a 
bipartlaaa  group  of  aenatora  and  repreaenta- 
tlvaa.  Tliat  waa  followed  by  an  hour's  budget 
dlacnaakm  with  aona  mambera  of  the  Senate 
Kitaigj  and  Natural  Rcaources  Committee. 

Back  In  hla  ofllce  at  2:30.  Watt  met  with 
Senator  Vmm  V.  Dootenlcl.  B-NJi<..  about  a 
water  iliwalting  program.  A  half  hour  laur 
Maaaachnaatta  Oov.  Bdward  King  dropped  In 
to  talk  about  drought  in  the  Northeaat. 

FTom  S:30  to  4  Watt  went  over  papera  and 
problama  with  hla  peraonal  aecretary.  Kitty 
Smith  (~I  hired  her  becauae  she  la  as  abrupt 
as  I  am.")  and  other  membera  of  hla  Im- 
madlataataS. 

At  4  pjB.  there  waa  a  45-mlnute  meeting 
with  people  from  the  Smithsonian.  Audubon 
Society,  Frlenda  of  the  Earth  and  other  en- 
ylixwimentallata  who  were  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing on  endangered  apedea  In  New  Delhi. 

At  4:45  Watt  met  with  Lyn  Nofzlger  of  the 
White  House  staff  on  departmental  appolnt- 
manta. 

5:30  waa  "open  door~  time  for  any  of  hla 
staff  who  had  to  confer  with  the  boss. 

At  0:30  Watt  attended  a  reception  for  new 
Cabinet  oOoera,  and  on  this  particular  day 
be  went  to  the  Capitol  at  8:80  to  hear  the 
praaldent'a  speech  on  the  economy. 

Watt  reached  home,  a  modeat  towntaouse 
on  fashionable  Massachusetts  Avenue,  about 
10  pjn..  filled  out  an  application  to  open  a 
parannal  rherkhig  account,  signed  some 
papeaa  eovarlng  aala  of  hla  Denver  realdence. 
and  than  telephoned  hla  aon  In  coUege  before 
retiring  to  rest  up  for  the  next  busy  day. 


Except  for  differences  In  detail,  this  la  the 
kind  of  achedule  Watt  has  been  keeping 
since  he  was  confirmed  as  the  43rd  UJ3.  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  Jan.  21.  He  loves  It, 
not  for  the  aenae  of  power,  but  "because  of 
the  Impact  for  good  that  I  can  have  on  the 
future  of  my  country." 

It  was  not  a  Job  that  Watt  aougbt,  al- 
though be  had  been  looking  aakance  at  the 
nation's  faUure  to  harness  Its  reaourcea.  As 
an  Isaue-orlented  public  flgtire  he  waa  tn- 
tereatad  In  making  an  Impact  on  pubUc 
policy. 

But  he  waa  busy  and  happy  as  president 
and  chief  legal  officer  of  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation,  a  sort  of  conservative 
Ralph  Nader-type  (the  description  Is  his) 
public  Interest  law  center  headquartered  In 
Denver  and  concerned  with  constitutional  Is- 
sues affecting  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Then  last  Dec.  4  he  received  a  call  from 
someone  on  the  Reagan  transition  commit- 
tee which,  frankly,  was  having  a  problem 
finding  a  suitable  Interior  secretary.  Cliff 
Hansen,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
had  been  the  first  choice,  but  be  declined  be- 
cause of  a  possible  conflict  of  interests. 
Watt's  name  bad  come  up  in  a  discussion 
among  a  group  of  Western  Republican  sena- 
tors. He  had  the  experience  and  the  philo- 
sophical slant  they  were  seeking.  Was  he 
Interested? 

Without  hesitation.  Watt  said  he  was,  pro- 
vided the  senators  could  guarantee  his  con- 
firmation. He  remembered  a  trying  period 
In  1976  when  the  Senate  took  nearly  a  year 
to  sift  through  a  tangle  of  charges  before 
agreeing  they  were  without  foimdatlon  and 
he  was  fully  qualified  to  be  confirmed  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  in  Washington  for 
a  meeting  with  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada, 
a  principal  Reagan  adviser.  By  then  the  news 
had  been  leaked  to  liberal  elements  who 
predictably,  mounted  an  attack  on  Watt's 
conservative  record. 

Watt  met  Reagan  for  the  first  time  at 
Blair  House  soon  afterward.  The  meeting  had 
been  scheduled  for  10  or  IS  minutes,  but 
went  on  for  nearly  double  that  time  as  the 
prealdent-elect  listened  closely  to  Watt's 
agenda.  In  brief,  he  bad  four  priorities: 

Open  up  puMlc  lands  for  public  access — 
for  recreation,  grazing,  mining,  Itmiberlng, 
energy  development.  "I  believe  sotne  parts  of 
the  country  are  so  beautiful  they  need  pre- 
serving," he  explains.  "But  I  also  believe  we 
need  dams  and  reeoiirce  dev^opment.  We 
will  mine  more,  drill  vaon,  out  more  timber 
to  use  our  resources  rather  than  simply  keep 
them  locked  up." 

Develop  a  strategic  minerals  policy  in  co- 
operation with  Other  CaMnet  departments. 
-We  face  a  hidden  crisis  in  our  failure  to 
provide  for  a  supply  of  strategic  minMvls  for 
defense  and  Industry." 

Make  the  national  park  system  more  ac- 
ceaalble  for  puMlc  enjoyment.  "We're  run- 
ning the  parks  under  outmoded  concepts. 
We  can  learn  a  great  deal  from  Walt  Disney's 
crowd  management  principles." 

I^^>rove  the  management  of  all  Interior 
departmenta  and  cut  out  the  fat.  "We  have 
a  dedicated  staff  of  professionals — geologists, 
range  management  apedalists.  water  engl- 
neera — ^who  felt  abandoned  under  the  previ- 
ous administration's  reference  to  r««ource  de- 
velopets  as  the  rape,  ruin  and  run  boys.  The 
btveaucracy  la  hungry  for  poutical  leader- 
ship." 

As  Watt  remembers,  he  told  Reagan:  "lilr. 
President.  I  know  1  will  bring  controversy  to 
your  administration.  To  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram I  have  outlined  will  create  tremendous 
conflict.  But  I  believe  It  is  necessary  for  the 
nation.  If  you  believe  as  I  do,  you  will  need 
to  back  me  up  and  back  me  up  and  back  me 
up  again,  and  when  you  can  no  longer  back 
me  up,  then  you  must  fire  me." 

After  a  month  in  office  Watt  has  seen  no 
need  to  change  his  priorities.  Senator  Laxalt 


assursd  Baagan  that  Watt  would  be  a  tough. 
loyal  administrator,  and  he  has  been. 

Jim  WMt's  appeaiaaoa  adds  to  the  pareap- 
Uon  of  toughness.  At  age  43  he  s  lands  a 
ramrod  straight  8-foot-a  and  a  lean  185. 
pounds.  A  high  bald  dome  and  thick -lenaed 
glaaaea  contribute  to  an  Orwelllan  Imaga. 
(One  obeerver  asks  how  Watt  would  ppojec* 
If  he  wore  a  wig  and  contact  lenses.) 

Tet,  (Uie-to-o&e,  Watt  comes  across  sa  a 
warm,  compasalooate  individual.  He  la  "Jim" 
even  to  his  middle-level  administrators. 
OlvU  ssrvants  who  worked  with  Watt  when 
he  was  undersecretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  deputy  assistant  secretary,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
welcomed  him  back  and  not  Just  because 
they  were  currying  favor  with  the  big  boss. 
Strangers  recognise  Watt  on  the  street  and 
at  the  airport  and  stop  to  wish  him  well. 

His  predeoeesor  at  Interior,  Cecil  Andrus. 
bad  six  secretaries.  One  left  with  Andrua. 
Watt  kept  the  other  five  and  added  Kitty 
Smith.  He  alao  reUlned  Andrua'  driver. 

Many  of  the  deoartmenfa  political  ap- 
pointeea  left  on  their  own  with  the  change 
of  administration  and  Watt  has  brought  In 
his  own  policy-makers.  The  Senior  Executive 
Service  protects  Jobs  of  upper  level  admin- 
istrators for  lao  days  while  they  prove  they 
can  work  with  the  new  boea,  and  Watt  ex- 
pects only  a  few  to  seek  transfers. 

Watt  is  regarded  aa  an  extreme  conaerva- 
tlve.  but  he  seea  hlmaelf  as  "a  philosophical 
so"l  mate"  of  the  president  in  a  Cabinet  of 
principled,  disciplined,  dedicated  men  who 
have  been  successful  in  their  own  callings. 
Working  in  such  company  Is  a  heady  experi- 
ence but  WaU  has  no  problem  keeping  hla 
feet  on  the  ground. 

Witness: 

Watt  wears  a  829  digital  watch.  When  he 
touches  a  button  it  shows  Mountain  time. 
He  touches  the  button  frequently — "this  la 
my  favorite  toy" — to  remind  hlmaelf  of  bis 
Western  origins  and  obUgationa. 

Watt's  parents,  who  moved  from  Wyoming 
to  retire  In  Denver  some  years  ago.  have  never 
been  demonstrative  about  bis  successes.  But 
when  Jim  was  named  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior hla  mother  showed  him  a  scrapbook 
she  was  starting.  The  clippings  were  pasted 
into  an  old  mall  order  catalogue. 

There's  a  much  more  presentable  scrap- 
t>ook  now,  but  the  memory  of  hla  humble, 
frugal  origins  remalna. 

(From  the  Loa  Angelea  Tlmea.  Mar.  3, 1981] 

Watt  Lxaos  Quick  SRtrr  at  Iirmom 
(By  BlU  Stall) 

Wasbikcton. — While  President  Reagan's 
economic  plan  meiy  face  a  tortuous  Jour- 
ney through  Congress,  his  program  for 
opening  up  Western  landa  to  vigorous  new 
commercial  development  Is  riding  high,  wide 
and  handsome  at  the  fortress-like  Interior 
Department  building  three  blocks  from  the 
White  House. 

In  Just  one  short  month,  there  hss  been 
an  eye-opening  turnabout  in  the  sprawling 
agency  that  nuuuges  most  of  the  federal  do- 
main: 

A  speedup  In  miiang  and  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing. 

Elimination  of  park  and  recreation  grants 
to  cities  and  states. 

New  life  for  the  dormant  dam-bulldlng 
program. 

A  shift  of  land  management  attitudes 
back  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pros- 
pector, the  stockman  and  the  oil  geologist. 

And  In  43-year-old  James  O.  Watt,  the 
new  secretary  of  the  Interior,  Reagan  has 
found  the  man  to  take  on  thoae  he  calls  "ex- 
treme environmentalists"  and  to  open  up 
more  federal  land  to  logging,  mining  and 
petroleum  development. 

STUNS  EKViaoNnnrrALiaTS 

A  sometimes  blunt,  sometimes  genial  man 
who  makes  no  apologies  for  his  commitment 


to  economic  development  of  "locked-up" 
public  lands.  Watt  has  stunned  traditional 
enviroiuaentaliats  by  the  speed  with  which 
be  has  clianged  the  source  of  policy-making 
at  Interior. 

This  Is  happening,  of  course,  because  the 
Nov.  4  election  reoUlts,  particularly  in  the 
West,  Indicated  that  the  people  agreed  with 
Beagan'a  canq>algn  thesis  environmentalists 
have  had  their  way  too  long,  have  shielded 
too  much  of  the  public  domain  from  eco- 
nomic development. 

OlTea  the  November  returns,  it  waa  In- 
evitaoie  that  things  wouta  be  olfferent  at 
Interior,  that  Sierra  Club  members  In  tiirtle 
necks  and  blue  jeans  would  no  longer  roam 
Interior's  halU  the  way  they  did— their  place 
taken,  more  often  than  not,  by  a  visitor  in  a 
western-tailored  suit  and  cowboy  hat  just  in 
from  Cheyenne,  Bozeman  or  Suaanvllle. 
"mOHTKASX  . . .  BEAurr" 

What  Is  aurpriaing  la  that  changes  have 
come  so  rapidiy  and  in  such  contrbSc  to  the 
more  environmentalist-inclined  department 
under  the  last  secretary.  Democrat  Cecil  O. 
Andrua. 

Before  the  dust  settled  from  the  Feb.  18 
budget  cuts  and  reordering  of  Interior  De- 
partment priorities,  Rep.  Plillllp  Burton  (D- 
San  Francisco),  a  flag-carrier  for  conserva- 
tionists, declared:  "The  worst  nightmares  of 
the  environmental  movement  have  become 
reaUty." 

But  In  Watt's  first  meeting  with  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps  the  next  day,  he  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  willing  to  take  such  flak 
and  give  it  back  in  kind — sometimes  with  a 
candor  that  borders  on  bluntness  and  some- 
times with  a  flash  of  down-to-earth  good 
humor. 

Making  decisions  means  taking  risks.  Watt 
said,  adding:  "I'm  a  dedslon-maker  ...  I 
will  take  risks.  I  obviously  am  a  risk-taker  or 
I  wouldn't  have  taken  this  Job.  Ill  make  mis- 
takes and  I'll  make  some  good  decisions.  If  I 
make  more  mistakes  than  are  tolerable  to  the 
President,  he'll  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
seek  other  employment." 

Watt  went  on  to  take  a  shot  at  the  "shrill 
opposition"  In  California  to  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing, and  to  accuse  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
of  "dumping"  a  playground  on  the  National 
Park  Service,  tne  sort  of  facility  that  Watt 
said  has  no  place  in  national  parka. 

Then  Watt  disclosed  that  he  was  "termi- 
nating" the  giant-making  functions  of  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Serv- 
ice— a  federal  agency  Watt  headed  in  the 
early  19708 — and  transferring  its  remaining 
duties  to  the  Park  Service. 

When  was  he  doing  that?  Watt  was  asked. 

"Today,"  he  said. 

"Today?"  His  questioner  gasped.  "Tou 
mean  as  of  today  It  Is  no  longer  an  agency?" 

"That  Is  correct,"  Watt  said.  "When  we 
know  what  we're  going  to  do,  we  move 
quickly."  He  had  acted  before  breakfast. 

All  of  this  Is  hitting  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment like  a  7.5  earthqtiake  on  the  BIchter 
scale.  Moet  of  the  "preservationists"  holding 
hle>i-Ievel  DOBUion-?  in  the  deoa'^ment  under 
Andrus  are  gone,  kfany  left  before  Watt  was 
confirmed  on  Jan.  22.  Others  who  harbored 
such  sympathies  were  handed  their  walking 
papers  the  following  week. 

SOMX   WXLOOm  AIKIVAL 

To  some  of  the  veteran  bureaucrats  wbo 
came  to  Interior  during  the  heyday  of  dam 
building  and  before  environmental  Impact 
statements  had  to  be  flled  on  all  projects. 
Watt's  arrival  is  welcome.  To  them  it  recalls 
the  good  days  when  the  department  more 
often  than  not  saw  the  public  domain  chiefly 
In  terms  of  the  prod>ictlon  of  electric  oower, 
irrieatlob  water,  well-grand  livestock  and 
Oil  and  gas. 

"Those  old  nestera — It's  kind  of  hard  to 
rtistle  their  feathers."  one  lonetlme  Interior 
Department  employee  said:  "I'm  a  lifelong 
Democrat   and   I'm   prepared   to  accept   an 


awful  lot  of  change.  We've  got  to  If  the  econ- 
omy Is  going  to  get  any  better." 

Another  person  familiar  with  the  depart- 
ment's workings  said  that  view  is  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  majority  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's career  staff,  this  bource  said,  beueved 
in  the  new  directions  taken  in  recent  years — 
supported  putting  the  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion and  preservation.  He  cited,  for  instance, 
initiatives  to  modernize  the  Bureau  of  L,and 
Management  to  make  It  more  than  just  a 
benign  and  generous  landlord  over  the  vast 
grazing  land  it  leases  to  stock  growers. 

EMXaCES   AS   KET   ACENCT 

BLM  has  emerged  as  a  key  agency  in  part 
because  it  has  been  playing  an  active  role 
in  determining  the  environmental  suitability 
of  electric  power  plants  in  places  like  south- 
ern Utah,  Arizona  and  Nevada.  Most  of  the 
power  generated  would  go  to  serve  homes  In 
Southern  California. 

Watt  said  last  week  that  he  wiU  support 
basic  environmental  laws  and  protect  long- 
established  national  parks  (they  would  get 
more  money,  in  fact,  for  modernizing  run- 
down facilities) — but  that  priority  now  must 
shift  more  to  managing  the  federal  estate  on 
behalf  of  the  broad  public — ^those  he  called 
"the  users." 

Watt,  a  1962  law  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
alty  of  Wyoming,  Is  no  stranger  to  Washing- 
ton. He  came  to  the  capital  in  1966  to  work 
for  former  Sen.  MUward  Simpeon,  father  of 
Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.),  and  later 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  n.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

He  wcrked  In  the  Interior  Department 
from  1969  to  1976,  mcludlng  a  stint  as  di- 
rector of  the  Btu'eau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
and  was  on  the  old  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion from  1975  until  1977. 

Watt  then  went  to  Denver  to  form  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  with  the 
financial  backing  of  conservative  brewer 
Joseph  Coors.  Ihe  foundation  represented 
ranchers,  miners,  power  companies  and  oil 
and  gas  interests,  among  others,  in  chal- 
lenging what  the  clients  believed  was  overly 
restrictive  regulation  of  West'em  resources. 

In  effect.  Watt  and  his  lawyers  used  the 
same  legal  tactics  that  had  wcrked  so  well 
for  the  environmental  groups  In  seeking  to 
slow  or  halt  development. 

The  foundation  was  patterned  after  the 
Pacific  Legal  Foundation  in  Sacramento, 
«hich  was  started  nearly  a  decade  earlier  by 
former  Reagan  aides. 

It  was  Mountain  States'  record,  including 
some  suits  invcivlng  the  Department  of  tlie 
Interior,  that  prompted  environmental 
groups  to  argue  in  the  Senate  that  Watt 
should  not  be  confirmed  because  of  the  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  created  by  his  rep- 
reientatlon  of  clients  who  cctild  come  be- 
fore the  department  later. 

Watt  was  confirmed  by  a  wide  margin 
after  signing  a  statement  pledging  that  he 
would  remove  himself  from  any  such 
decision. 

In  the  coming  months,  the  disputes  ttiat 
will  fiare  between  Watt  and  his  develop- 
ment-oriented assistants  on  one  hand  and 
environmental  groups  and  their  supporters 
in  Congress  on  the  other  will  l>e  marked  by 
a  language  barrier  that  symbolizes  the 
ideological  gulf  between  them. 

When  Watt  declares  that  he  intends  to  be 
a  "good  steward"  of  the  nation's  resources. 
It  means  one  thing  to  him  and  another  to 
his  critics.  Ibey  believe  Andrus  was  a  good 
steward  because  he  oversaw  massive  addi- 
tions to  the  National  Park  system,  par'lcuar- 
ly  in  Alaska  and  California. 

When  Watt  said  be  and  Reagan  are  "in  the 
mainstream  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment" in  America,  he  speaks  from  the  stand- 
point of  scmeone  wbo  grew  up  on  the  arid 
plains  of  eastern  Wyoming — as  someone  who 
has  experienced  the  harshness  of  th^  locg 
bitter  winters,  the  droughts  and  tne  flash 


flood  aa  well  aa  pretty  sunsets  and  majestic 
moimtaln  vistas. 

To  Watt,  It  la  as  hallowed  a  purpose  to  uae 
the  land — with  conunon  aenae  and  "the  right 
kind  of  aevelopmeni" — as  it  is  to  the  en- 
vlronmentallsis  to  have  It  protected  just  aa 
it  is  for  future  generations. 

You  can  have  it  both  ways.  Watt  said  he 
believes.  You  can  not,  say  bis  critics. 

Some  of  the  early  appointees  and  nominees 
have  come  out  of  interest  groups  that  favor 
more  economic  development  of  the  West's  re- 
sources, 'ihese  include  timber  liarvesting, 
ranching  and  electric  power  development. 

The  nominee  for  assistant  secretary  for 
flsh  and  wildlife.  G.  hay  Amett  of  Stockton, 
formerly  was  a  petroleiun  geologist  but  also 
developed  a  credible  reputation  auring  seven 
years  as  Reagan's  state  flsh  and  game  chief 
in  California. 

But  many  outside  of  the  environmental 
movement  tielieve  it  is  time  for  the  pendulum 
to  swing  the  other  way  a  bit,  after  a  decade 
of  adoressing  major  conservation  concerns. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republic.  Mar.  3,  1981J 

Jim  Watt:  iMTxaioa  SacasrABT  Echoes 

Values  of  Amebica's  FxoNTiEa 

(By  J.  J.  Casserly) 

The  motto  of  the  0.S.  Military  Academy — 
"Duty,  Honor,  Country" — rises  like  a  stark. 
Wyoming  winter's  dawn  above  the  desk  of 
James  O.  Watt. 

"ihose  are  my  priorities,"  the  new  Interior 
Secretary  said  like  a  plebe. 

Watt  was  bom  in  and  cut  from  the  wide, 
windswept,  rocky  range  land  of  Wyoming. 

He  is  as  open  and  frank  about  his  life  and 
aims  as  a  farm  boy  talking  about  his  chores 
and  bunting  dogs. 

Watt  lives  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  In 
Washington  today,  but  still  exudes  the  basic 
beliefs  and  faith  of  the  frontier. 

There  is  an  unabashed  Big  Sky  vision  of 
America's  call-to-greatness  in  bis  talk:  an 
uphill.  Western  prairie  ruggedness  in  his 
walk. 

As  Is  said  about  his  native  land,  Jim  Watt 
is  what  America  was. 

He's  proud  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  old- 
fashioned  morality.  For  him,  the  best  of  the 
past  Is  prologue. 

Watt  speaks  with  zeal  about  bis  "mlsalon" 
at  Interior.  He  promises  to  do  his  best  for  the 
West  m  solemn  tones,  like  the  oath  of  a  cow- 
boy promising  to  r.de  the  extra  mile  for  a 
friend. 

Th}  43-year-old  native  of  lonely,  Uttle 
Wheatland,  and  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming's  Law  School,  reads  a  single  docu- 
ment for  inspiration. 

It  is  the  "old  soldiers  never  die.  they  just 
fade  away"  speech  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  before  a  jcrfnt  session  of  the  XSS. 
Congress  on  April  19.  1951.  MacArthur  had 
been  fired  by  President  Harry  Truman  aa 
commander  of  American  forces  in  the  Far 
East  because  of  his  expressed  views  to  ex- 
pand the  Korean  War. 

MacArthtu'  was  a  masterful  writer  and  a 
magnificent  orator  who  told  a  rapt  Congress 
and  wildly  cheering  congressmen  that  he 
had  fought  for  them  "with  but  one  pur- 
pose in  mind — to  serve  my  country." 

That  IS  Watt  to  the  core: 

"I'm  not  going  to  let  this  country  become 
a  socialist  democracy.  We're  going  to  change 
the  course  of  tills  government,  bring  back 
true  liberty  and  freedom,  and  offer  people 
hope. 

"I  accept  the  challenge  We  are  the  forces 
of  change  in  America  today.  Ronald  Reagan 
is  asking  to  turn  this  country  around,  and 
we're  going  to  begin  again" 

In  seeking  to  put  Watt  in  the  perspective, 
I  spoke  with  old  friends  now  working  on  the 
White  House  staff.  Their  consensus  on  the 
man  Is  this: 

"The  three  most  forceful  men  In  cabinet 
meetings  are  (Secretary  of  State)   Al  Halg. 
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(CWw  of  IfanaganMnt  ukI  Budgat  Dlractor) 
OkV*  »*««>»««M«  and  Jim  Wktt — not  nacw- 
Mrtly  In  tlMt  ofdv- 

"Wktt  m  M  brlUUnt  m  Stoekman  tod  m 
taagh  M  H^.  NO  on«  U  mora  prapand  or 
■ppaara  mora  aacura  in  hla  Job.  Jim  Watt 
la  tha  BUiprtw  atar  of  the  Raacan  Cabinat." 
Bow  doaa  Watt  raact  to  tboaa  wonla7 
"If  If 0  vl*7an  abowad  up  to  maka  a  foot- 
biOl  taank."  ba  aatd.  "aU  tba  coach  baa  to  do 
on-tba  flnt  day  of  practloa  la  to  aak  tha  flrat 
taam  to  stap  forward. 

"TtM  baat  playaiB  and  laadara  will  alwaya 
Btap  forward.  AU  I  aak  la  a  f  aw  good  man 
around  ma." 

watt  haa  alraady  bagun  dimlnlabing  fad- 
aral  controls  ovar  Tarloua  land  and  watar 
rtgbta  In  tba  ^INat.  but  ha  amphaalaaa  ha 
baa  Jwat  bagon  to  ramova  tha  maaalTa  In- 
fluanoa  of  Waahlngton  orar  tha  raglon. 

"Tm  golag  fOr  tba  long  ball.  I'm  Ronald 
Raagan^  bl^-rlak  jdayar.  Ha  dldnt  taU  ma 
to  juat  plog  away  and  gUn  thraa  yarda.  Tha 
praaldant  aald  ba  wantad  big  galna  In  tha 
Waat  and  Im  going  to  run  aa  f ar  aa  I  can." 
Watfa  tona  rlnga  long  aftar  hla  words  ara 
apokan  and  thara  la  usually  a  solamnlty 
about  tbam:  "Family  and  trlanda.  That's 
aU  I  want." 

Ha  and  hla  wifa.  Lallanl.  skip  tha  Wash- 
ington rocktall  circuit  and  prefer  the  quiet 
company  of  old  frlands.  Neither  drinks  nor 
smokaa  and  thay  avan  avoid  coffaa.  They 
bava  two  young  chlldran. 

Aldaa  daacrlba  him  aa  "tlralaaa"  and  a 
"taak  maatar." 

WaU  la  frank  to  tha  point  of  bluntness 
and  maintains  a  day-long  wry  sense  of 
humor. 
Ooa  alwaya  knowa  whara  Watt  atanda. 
Ha  alwaya  aaama  to  be  standing  on  a  typi- 
cal, lonaly.  windswept  pnurle  in  Wyoming 
calling  on  others  to  make  a  pilgrimage. 

Ha  barkens  others  to  old-fashlonad  values 
and  a  bygone  spirit. 

Oome,  follow  ma.  ha  says.  One  wonders  If 
ha  will  nnd  tha  "few  good  men"  ha  seeks. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRATER. 
MAY  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
yean  there  hare  been  numerous  Presi- 
dential and  amgressional  proclamations 
dedartng  natkmal  days  of  recogn'Uon. 
Perfa^s  none,  however,  as  far  reaching 
and  splritaally  motivating  as  today.  May 
7,  which  has  been  declared  by  our  Presi- 
dent as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

SIzice  our  forefathers  knelt  In  juayer 
beside  the  U.8.  Constitution,  the  foun- 
dation of  American  society,  and  asked 
lor  God's  bleeiing  upon  that  document 
jmdtte  Amer'can  peoT^le,  God  has  richly 
Dlened  this  Nation.  Today  my  prayer  Is 
that  God  will  renew  a  ^jlrlt  of  oneness 
not  only  with  our  feUowman,  but  also 
with  our  Lord  and  Savior. 

TWa  momlns.  In  the  Cannon  House 
QOce  BuUdlng.  several  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  with  members  (rf  the  ezecuUve 
and  Judielal  branches  of  Government  to 

Sf^«*?J*  •*  '°'"  °*>'*'»  bleas'ng  upon 
thla  Natloo  and  its  leadership.  Although 
many  others  were  unable  to  attend  be- 
cause of  busy  schedules,  people  through- 
out the  dty  and  the  country  were 
brought  together  hi  spirit. 

Jim  Irwin,  the  former  astronaut,  said 
Itso  wdl: 

It  la  mora  algnlflcant  that  Ood  haa  walked 
on  awth  than  that  man  baa  walked  on  tha 


..  •'y  j»oP«  *nd  prayer  is  that  today,  on 
"M  day  of  prayer,  men  and  women 


across  the  country  will  Join  together  with 
this  Nation's  leadership  and  establish  a 
renewed  faith  in  our  Creator. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoio. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

National  Oat  or  PaATca.  1B81 
Our  Nation's  motto— "In  Qod  We  Truat"— 
waa  not  chosen  lightly.  It  reflects  a  basic 
recognition  that  there  is  a  divine  authority 
in  the  universe  to  which  thla  Nation  owea 
homage. 

Throughout  our  hiatory  Americans  have 
put  their  faith  In  Ood  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  wa  have  been  bleaaed  (or  it.  The  earliest 
aattlara  of  thla  land  came  in  search  of  re- 
Ugloua  freedom.  Landing  on  a  deaolate  shore- 
line, they  eatabllahed  a  spiritual  foimdatlon 
that  haa  aarved  us  ever  since. 

It  was  the  hard  work  of  ovir  people,  the 
freedom  they  enjoyed  and  their  faith  in  Ood 
that  built  this  country  and  made  it  the  envy 
of  the  world.  In  all  of  our  great  cities  and 
towns  evidence  of  the  faith  of  otir  people  is 
found:  houaea  of  worship  of  every  dznomi- 
natlon  are  among  the  oldeat  structures. 

While  never  willing  to  bow  to  a  tyrant,  our 
forefathers  were  always  willing  to  get  to  their 
knees  before  God.  When  catastrophe  threat- 
ened, they  turned  to  Ood  for  deliverance. 
When  the  harvest  was  bountiful  the  first 
thought  was  thanksgiving  to  Ood. 

Prayer  is  today  as  powerful  a  force  In  our 
Nation  as  it  haa  ever  been.  We  as  a  Nation 
should  never  forget  this  source  of  strength. 
And  while  recognizing  that  the  freedom  to 
chooee  a  Oodly  path  U  the  eassnce  of  liberty, 
as  a  Nation  we  cannot  but  hope  that  more  of 
our  citizens  would,  through  prayer,  come  Into 
a  cloeer  relationship  with  their  Maker. 

Recognising  our  great  heritage,  the  Oon- 
greas.  by  Joint  Baaolutlon  approved  April  17. 
1903  (34  U.8.C.  ia9h;  06  SUt.  04).  has  called 
upon  the  President  to  set  aside  a  suitable  day 
each  year  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

Wow,  therefore,  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Thursday.  May  7.  1981.  NaUonal  Day 
of  Prayer.  On  that  day  I  ask  aU  who  believe 
to  Join  with  me  in  giving  thanks  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  the  blessings  He  has  bestowed  on 
this  land  and  the  protection  He  affords  us 
aa  a  people.  Let  us  as  a  Nation  Join  together 
before  Ood.  fully  aware  of  the  trials  that  Ue 
ahead  and  the  need.  yes.  the  necessity,  for 
divine  guidance.  With  unshakable  faith  in 
Ood  and  the  liberty  which  is  heritage,  we 
aa  a  free  Nation  will  surely  siurive  and 
prosper. 

In  iDitweM  whereol.  I  have  hereunto  aet 
my  hand  thla  nineteenth  day  of  March 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
eighty-one.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fifth.* 


Va.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  report  that,  according  to  the  lat- 
est JJS.  Census  Bureau  approximations, 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
on  May  1,  1981,  was  228,888.733.  Thla 
represents  an  increase  of  151,016  since 
April  1,  1981.  During  the  past  month  we 
have  added  enough  people  to  more  than 
fill  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  two  tknes. 

Currently  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  approximately  one  birth  every  9  sec- 
onds and  (me  death  every  16  seconds.  One 
immigrant  enters  this  coimtry  every  60 
seconds  and  one  emigrant  leaves  every  15 
minutes.  Th's  results  in  an  addition  of 
one  person  to  our  population  every  16 
seconds.* 


HEALTH    MANPOWER    AND    NURSE 
TRAINING 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
has  been  focusing  on  the  issue  of  health 
manpower  and  nurse  training.  In  view  of 
this  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenUou 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article 
from  the  March  15, 1981,  issue  of  Parade 
magaalne  entitled  "Noi^ring— Can  We 
Solve  the  Crisis?"  by  Joan  Heiiman.  As 
the  article  states  the  reasons  for  nurse 
shortages  are  many  and  varied;  poor 
working  conditions,  decreased  Interest  in 
nursing  as  a  career  option,  career  bum- 
out,  wages,  the  list  continues. 

llie  Federal  Government  has  seen  the 
need  to  fill  this  critical  shortage  but 
recognizes  its  limited  ability  to  do  so.  We 
have  subsidized  the  expans  on  of  nurse 
training,  but  educating  new  nurses  is  only 
one  small  part  of  tlie  solution.  Answers 
must  ultimately  come  from  the  nursing 
profession  itself.  The  article  mentions 
several  programs  by  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing organizations  to  recruit  and  retain 
nurses  by:  Improving  the  conditions 
they  work  in.  modifying  schedules,  pro- 
viding group  discussions  for  staff  nurses 
to  share  information  and  express  needs; 
and  more  closely  examining  the  reasons 
nurses  leave  their  field. 

In  my  home  State  of  Utah,  nursing 
shortages  are  a  problem  that  health 
planners  and  hospitals  deal  with  dally 
and  I  commend  those  who  seek  for  solu- 
tions to  these  problems  and  urge  that 
more  be  done.  Nursing  is  a  time  honored 
career  and  one  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Nation's  health.  Working  to- 
gether with  hospitals,  local  commuu.ties, 
and  other  health  professionals.  I  am  con- 
fldent  that  nursing  can  and  will  find 
solutions  to  the  critical  problems  facing 
their  profession. 

The  article  follows : 

NuKsuto — Can    Wb    Solvx    thx    Caiaa? 

Gloria  Douglas  Uy  In  her  hospital  bed, 
ringing  for  the  nurse.  She  needed  her  pain 
medication,  now  overdue,  and  help  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  More  than  30  minutes  passed 
before  a  nurse  appeared  who  even  then  had 
Uttle  time  to  spare.  A  hard-hearted  nurse, 
thought  Mrs.  Douglas,  unaware  that  her 
frustrating  plight  waa  not  at  all  due  to  bad 
luck.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of  a  problem 
that  Ls  plaguing  almost  every  hospital  in 
the  United  Statea:  a  aevere  shortage  of 
nurses. 

The  federal  government  was  worried 
enough,  an  Associated  Press  series  reported 
recently,  to  give  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
encea  more  than  tl-O  million  to  study  the 
problem. 

Because  of  the  shcxtage,  nurses  are  fre- 
quently overworked,  rushed,  tense  and  un- 
haj^y.  Worse,  hoepitals  have  t>een  forced  to 
close  down  beds  and  even  whole  floors  for  a 
lack  of  nurses  to  staff  them.  Denver  General 
Hospital  shut  down  an  entire  36-bed  floor. 
Prince  George's  General  Hospital  in  Cheverly. 
Md.,  was  short  13  nurses  in  a  speciallzed-care 
unit,  forcing  the  existing  37  nurses  to  work 
extra  shifts.  Last  summer,  at  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  Center  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  there  were  occasions  when  only 
seien  or  eight  crttlcaUy  ill  patients  could  be 
treated  at  a  time. 

According  to  the  American  Nurses  As- 
sociation. Ksnsaw  City.  Mo.,  there  are  more 
than  100.000  vacancies  In  budgeted  full-time 
nursing  positions.  And  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Nurse  Recruiters  In  Pitman,  VJ..  re- 
ports that  the  average  hospital  haa  S7  full- 
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tuna  poalHont  open.  Tba  national  turaovar 
rata  for  nuraaa  la  «M0  paroa&t  a  year.  Hard- 
aat  bit  an  night  ablfts,  latga  bosyltala— 
eapaelally  hlgh-tachnology  unlvanlty  boa- 
pltals — critlcal-cara  units,  and  madlcal/aur- 
glcal  unlta. 

Boq>ltals.  aqMdaUy  In  tba  Waat  and  tba 
South,  have  curtailed  tbalr  aarvloaa.  doaad 
bada,  and  cut  tba  ratio  at  llaglatarad  Muiaaa 
(BNa)  to  patlanto.  aomatUBaa  replacing  tbam 
with  praictleal  nuraaa  or  nuiaa's  aldaa.  And 
they  hav«  reaortad  to  aqMnstva  recruitment 
.^iwpaign^  coating  from  glM  to  H.000  par 
nuraa.  A  hoapltal  In  tha  Boston  area  «&} 
deaparate  enough  recently  to  run  thla  ad: 
"Sea  and  ski  nurse.  This  iKMpltal  la  mlnutaa 
from  aandy  beacbea,  eloaa  to  tba  baat  skiing 
in  tha  Ncrthaast.  Kijoy  tba  night  Ufa  and 
culture  of  Boaton,  Just  half  an  hour 
away.  . 

Tba  problem  haa  beooma  ao  acute  that 
tha  American  Hoapltal  Aaaoelatlon  in  Chi- 
cago haa  launched  a  huge  national  nurse 
recrultmaat  and  retention  program  and  haa 
scheduled  pubUe  hearings. 

Greater  need.  Although  there  are  more 
BNa  today  than  ever  bafora,  many  more  are 
xaqulred.  Advancing  medical  technology  Is 
keeping  many  more  seriously  ill  people  alive 
much  longer  now.  Such  q;teclallaed-care 
uniu  as  bum  and  reeplratOTy  therapy— plua 
coronary  care,  trauma  and  Intravenous 
unlta — cannot  be  run  without  an  Inordinate 
number  of  trained  handa.  One  BN  Is  often 
required  tor  each  paUent.  around  the  clock. 
says  Kevin  Morrlssey  of  the  National  League 
for  Nursing  in  New  York.  Also,  nurses  are 
being  drawn  away  from  hoapltals  by  the  new 
preventive  and  community  health  programs 
starting  up  nationwide,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
Uferatlng  nursing  homes. 

Pew  nurses  choose  to  sUy  at  one  Job  for 
very  long,  though  most  do  stay  In  their  pro- 
fession. StUl,  some  are  leaving  nursing. 
Leslie  Bojohn.  an  BN  for  11  years  in  Atlanta. 
Is  now  a  masaauae  In  a  health  club.  Joan 
McKea,  BN.  teaches  nursing  full-time  at 
Georgia  State  University.  Lynne  Edwards, 
BN,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  baa  become  a  financial 
planner.  Other  nurses— and  this  Is  a  growing 
trend  everywhere — are  signing  up  with  tem- 
porary-employment agencies  that  place  them 
In  short-term  Joha  whan  they  like. 

Nursing  achool  enrollments  down.  One 
reason  for  this,  simply.  Is  that  there  are 
fewer  high  school  grMtuatea  every  year.  An- 
other la  that,  aa  puWldty  mounta  about 
nurses's  discontent,  fewer  potential  can- 
dldatea  see  nursing  aa  an  attractive  career. 

WOICKN'S  LIB  A  VACTOa 

BspedaUy  relenrant  today,  women  are 
turning  off  from  the  traditional  "female" 
carsaiB  (scarcely  mow  than  3  i>ercent  cA 
nurses  today  are  male).  Women  don't  have 
to  be  nurses  oc  secretaries;  they  can  chooae 
to  be  doctors,  even  auto  mechanics. 

pOOa   WOBXXNO  OOMDinONS 

Nurses  are  becoming  mora  aaaertlva,  rrtua- 
ing  to  accept  poor  working  conditions.  Of 
New  York's  10  municipal  hospitals,  10  ezpa- 
rtenoed  nurse  walkouts  last  year.  The  nuraaa 
at  Bnglewood  (NJ.)  Hoapltal  picketed  for  87 
days.  Says  BN  OaU  HaUas,  a  health  educator 
who  led  nurses  in  a  march  to  proteat  a  U- 
ceoae-fee  rlaa  In  Florida  last  year:  "Tliem 
is  grave  unrest  ^ynnn^  women  In  the  nursing 
profession.  Nurses  are  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  woman's  groups  to  speak  up  and  rtrnnand 
their  rights." 

Too  few  to  do  too  much.  Understafflng 
produces  overwork  f«-  thoaa  nuraes  who  re- 
main on  the  Job.  They  must  often  perform 
duties  that  should  be  shared  by  several 
RNs.  In  many  caaes.  nurses  do  such  Jobs  aa 
serving  meals,  cleaning  rooms,  answering 
phones,  transporting  patlanta— all  of  which 
should  ba  done  by  suoport  aarvlces.  and  the 
latter  arc  also  shortstaffed  or  poorly  super- 
vlaad. 


^  baa  burgaonad.  taking  nuraaa 

away  from  paUent  care.  Thalr  medical  and 
ligal  reqwcaiolUtlea  alao  have  grown  enw- 
moualy  as  hoapltala  admit  far  mora  crltleally 
Ul  patlanta  and  have  tar  fewer  nuraaa  to  care 
for  **"**" 

CAiaaa  "auBWorrr" 
Maay  of  tha  natloa'a  norence  Nlghtln- 
g^lits  physically  exhausted  and  luider  emo- 
tional stress,  experience  "career  burnout" 
and  often  quit.  Says  Audra  Boumeuf,  an 
BN  in  surgical  intensive  care  at  Orady  Hos- 
pital In  Atlanta:  "We  dont  close  beds  here, 
ao  aomatlOMa  we  have  nine  patlenta — five  oi 
tbam  on  ventilators — and  only  two  nuraes." 
If>n.i«««  Sweeney,  also  of  Atlanta,  quit  as 
an  acuta-oare  supervisor  aftar  five  yean.  She 
aaya:  "I  couldnt  take  it — the  lO-hour  shifts, 
tha  lack  of  helip.  plus  no  social  life.  If  aome- 
ona  had  UOA  me  in  1075  that  I'd  consider 
leaving  nursing,  I'd  have  said  he  was  crazy." 
But  today  she  is  looking  for  a  sales  Job.  In 
addition  to  their  complaints  about  long 
work  shifts,  many  nuraes  object  to  the  prac- 
tice of  "floating" — being  taken  from  their 
usual  work  units  and  placed  to  fill  a  need 
elsewhere  in  the  hoq>ltal.  another  re^Kinae 
to  the  shortage. 

pooa  WACsa 
Add  to  aU  of  this  the  factor  of  low  pay. 
Nationwide,  the  mean  hourly  pay  of  an  BN 
Is  tO.86;  the  average  an  rum)  salary  for  a  staff 
nurse  Is  $13,600. 

Pay  U  lowest  In  the  South,  highest  in 
CalUomla  and  New  York.  Moreover,  experi- 
ence and  promotions  net  nurses  very  little 
more.  According  to  the  Amerieati  Journal 
on  Nursing,  there  is  a  mere  $3,000  difference 
between  the  average  salaries  of  beginning 
nurses  and  those  with  30  years  of  experience. 
Mary  Malllson.  assistant  director  of  nursing 
at  Orady  Hospital  and  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict Nurses  Association  in  the  Atlanta  area, 
says:  "In  Georgia,  there's  leas  tAian  $6-an- 
hour  difference  between  the  newest  nurse 
and  the  most  experienced  director  of  nurs- 
ing." Says  Florida  nurse  GaU  Hallas:  "The 
head  nurse  of  an  intensive  care  unit,  re^an- 
slble  for  supervising  10  patients  around  the 
dock,  may  make  $10,000.  Grocery  clerks  make 
more.  Engineers  In  their  first  Jobs  can  get 
$30,000." 

A  sore  point  is  the  huge  gap  between  doc- 
tors' and  nurses'  earnings.  According  to  the 
AmnrttMtn  Medical  Association,  doctors  now 
average  $68,000  yearly.  "whUe  we  take  care 
of  their  patients."  says  one  nurse. 

Little  respect.  Wi^es  are  also  Indicators 
of  status,  which  raises  another,  even  sorer 
point;  Many  nurses  are  no  longer  willing  to 
be  the  doctors'  "handmaidens."  doing  all  the 
work,  but  none  of  the  decision-making: 
"Doctors  are  working  fewer  hoius  today."  says 
Linda  Aiken,  past  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Nursing,  headquartered  In  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  "The  combination  of  sicker 
patients,  more  complex  medical  technologies 
and  physicians'  changing  work-styles  re- 
quires that  nurses  be  able  to  make  decisions 
about  patients  under  their  care."  Says  one 
surgical  nurse:  "Etoctors  regard  us  as  serv- 
ants, give  us  orders  Infrteart  of  req>ect.  That 
doesnt  sit  well  anymore." 

No  mobUlty.  "Nowhere  to  go"  is  another 
nurae's  complaint.  The  only  step  up  is  into 
administration,  note  some  nivses.  But.  says 
one  Chicago  RN:  "I'm  a  nurse  l>ecause  I  like 
to  work  with  people.  I  don't  want  to  be 
turned  Into  an  office  worker  or  a  paper- 
pusher.  I  want  to  ta*-e  care  of  patients." 
What's  being  dime? 

Obviously,  the  crisis  in  nursing  mtiat  stop. 
It  Is  harmful  to  our  health.  Without  good 
nursing  care,  anybody  who  enters  a  hospital 
la  In  trouble. 

In  aome  cases,  nurses  have  taken  matters 
Into  their  own  hands  and  have  unionlaad. 
Vot  example,  the  Connecticut  Health  Care 
Aaaodataa  Union  In  WaUlngford  now  rqwa- 


aanta  WOO  BHa  and  LPNs  (Uoanaad  Praetleal 
Nursei).  accoroing  to  its  axacucl»e  dlrsetor, 
Mary  Lou  MlUar.  an  BH  for  a  years.  "Wa  ara 
nagMlatbig  changw."  aba  aafs.  "For  asaaa- 
pla,  in  aonaa  hoapltala  tha  abtn-ratatlflii  ays- 
tarn  baa  been  pbaaad  out  or  aaodtflad.  ao  yoa 
aren't  forced  to  wock  ocnataaUy  diangtiig 
hoora.  Wa>a  altarad  tha  blztag  aystam 
wbera  wa  can.  8iqq>oaa  yooTa  an  BN  on  tba 
night  ahlft.  With  smaU  ehUtfren,  thla  waa 
what  you  wanted,  but  now  your  kida  ara  in 
high  achool  and  you  want  to  work  days.  Tou 
cant  awttefa.  You  ara  UtaraUy  atoek  on 
nlghta  bacatiae  tha  hospital  can  mora  eaaUy 
hire  new  people  for  tba  day  ahlft.  All  you 
can  do  U  leave.  We've  nagotlatad  a  ruling 
in  aome  hoapltals  that  Jobs  mnat  first  ba  of- 
fered to  tba  staff  before  going  outatda.*' 

Hoapltala  have  finally  recognised  that  thay 
must  do  more  than  blia  nuraaa  away  from 
other  Institutions.  Many  are  examining  tbalr 
poUcles  and  «"»>«"g  big  changea.  'Hlta  nura- 
Ing  shortage  lan*t  universal."  say  Orady  Hos- 
pital's Mary  Malllson:  "Tliare  are  hoapltala 
here  In  Atlanta  with  170  nuning  vacanrlaa, 
and  others  with  aero  vacaneiaa.  Why?  Be- 
cause some  hospitals  work  at  keeping  their 
employees  happy." 

Smart  haq;>ltal  admlnistratora  are  raising 
pay,  y""'«"»*«''g  poor  working  conditions, 
giving  nuraes  more  say  over  their  oam  Jobs, 
setting  up  liaison  committees  for  uuiaaa 
with  adnUnlBtration  and  doctors.  Some  have 
organlaad  day-care  centers  and  adjusted 
hours  to  suit  working  mothers.  Othan  pro- 
vide housing,  use  nursing  pools  to  bring  In 
part-time  niuses  on  a  regular  liaala. 

These  Improvements  will  mean  that  you. 
the  consumer.  wlU  get  better  care  when  you 
have  to  enter  a  hoq>ital.  It  alao  means  you'U 
be  paying  more  for  it.  And  it  maana  that 
pooriy  managed  hoapltala  may  eloaa. 

Says  Boae  Muscatine  Hauer,  director  of 
Nursing  Services  at  Beth  Israel  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  New  York,  "It's  too  bad  hoapltala 
waited  untU  a  dangerous  shortage  forced 
them  to  bring  nursing  into  the  modem 
world.  But  we've  got  to  malu  changea." 

•1  always  wanted  to  be  a  nuraa.'' 
Gloria  Hayes,  a  staff  nurse  in  San  Francisco, 
■•/nd  I  still  love  my  work,  except  for  aU  tba 
hassles.  If  you're  happy  in  your  Job.  you'll 
do  much  better  at  It.  When  your  Job  U  tak- 
ing care  of  people,  doing  it  weU  U  impor- 
tant."*   

THE  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  wrote  into  our 
ConsUtution  the  ideal  of  religious  liberty 
for  all.  From  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
millions  have  come  to  our  shores  In 
search  of  that  Uberty.  at  first  with  the 
hope,  and  then  with  the  sure  knowledge 
that  this  precious  freedom  would  be 
protected.  ^,^ 

There  have  been  times  in  our  history 
when  some  individuals  and  groups  of  In- 
dividuals have  acted  with  hatred  and 
violence  toward  those  who  held  certain 
religious  beliefs.  The  American  Oovem- 
ment  has  always  had  the  reeponrihlllty 
to  insure  that  the  right  of  rdiglous  free- 
dom of  aU  citizens  is  safeguarded,  and  It 
is  because  of  this  responsibUlty  that 
S.  822  has  i>een  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  This  bill  makes  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  intimidate  or  Interfere  with  a  person 
or  group  exercising  rdlgkm  or  to  damage 
any  cemetery,  or  rdiglous  building,  or 
religious  article. 

In  a  time  when  desecration  and  van- 
dalism against  religious  buildings  and 
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particular  rellsious  groups  have  begun 
oDoe  again  to  rear  their  u«ly  heads,  we — 
all  of  us— must  renew  our  commitment 
to  the  protection  of  religious  liberty.  We 
must  nerer  allow  conditions  to  develop 
which  would  condone  religious  bigotry — 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  century  the 
honor  of  bigotry,  and  we  must  never 
ayatn  allow  thon  to  occur.  It  is  for  this 
reaaoD  that  I  am  privileged  to  cosponsor 
8.  S22.  The  Religious  Freedom  Protec- 
Uon  Act* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 

OlCr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  Joining  President  Reagan  In 
aaUoc  the  people  who  eojoy  the  bleos- 
IngB  Ood  has  bestowed  on  this  land  to 
give  thanks  to  Hun  on  the  National  i>ay 
of  Prayer  May  7, 1981. 

As  we  give  thanks  on  this  day  it  is  im- 
pwtant  to  understand  the  divine  inter- 
vention of  Qod  in  the  fotmding  of  our 
Naticm.  The  fact  of  the  early  settlers 
coming  to  this  land  for  religious  freedom 
is  established  in  our  heritage.  One  fact 
that  is  not  as  well  known  is  that  the 
deam  of  this  land  was  inspired  in  divine 
prayer. 

In  Christopher  Columbus'  Book  of 
Prophecies,  Columbus  establishes  this 
fact  and  I  woa.d  like  to  quote  from  it. 
These  are  Columbus'  own  words: 

It  wks  the  Lord  who  put  Into  my  mind  (I 
could  feel  his  hand  upon  me)  the  fact  that 
It  would  be  ponlble  to  sail  from  here  to  the 
Indies.  All  who  heard  of  my  project  rejected 
It  with  laughter,  ridiculing  me.  There  ia  no 
qneeUoa  that  the  inq>lraUon  was  from  the 
Holy  Spirit,  because  He  comforted  me  with 
rays  of  marvelous  Inspiration  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  .  .  . 

I  am  a  most  \inworthy  sinner,  but  I  have 
cried  out  to  the  Lord  for  grace  and  mercy. 
and  they  have  covered  me  completely.  I  have 
found  the  sweetest  consolation  since  I  made 
It  my  whole  purpose  to  enjoy  His  marvelous 
presence.  For  the  execution  of  the  Journey 
to  the  Indies.  I  did  not  make  use  of  InteUl- 
gence,  mathematics  or  maps.  It  Is  simply 
the  fuUUlment  of  what  Isaiah  had 
prophesied.  .  .  . 

No  one  shotild  fear  to  undertake  any  task 
In  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  If  It  Is  Just  and 
If  the  Intention  Is  purely  for  His  holy  serv- 
ice. The  working  out  of  all  things  has  been 
assigned  to  each  person  by  our  Lord,  but  It 
all  happens  sccordlng  to  His  sovereign  wUl. 
even  thotigh  He  gives  advice.  He  lacks  noth- 
ing that  It  Is  In  the  power  of  men  to  give 
HUn.  Oh,  what  a  gracious  Lord,  who  desires 
that  people  should  perform  for  Him  those 
things  for  which  He  holds  Himself  respon- 
tfdet  Day  and  night,  moment  by  montent. 
everyone  should  express  their  most  devoted 
gratitude  to  Him. 

Prayer  was  fundamental  to  the  crea- 
tlcm  of  our  Nation  and  the  establishment 
<rf  our  Government.  We  must  never  for- 
get the  importance  of  prayer  to  our  Na- 
tion. In  my  view,  our  very  future  as  a 
nation  is  more  dependent  upon  prayer 
than  was  our  birth  as  a  nation.  My  prayer 
is  that  this  day  will  mark  the  be^nn'n? 
of  an  outpouring  of  prayer  as  we  seek 
guidance  as  citizens  to  work  as  God's  in- 
struments in  achieving  His  purposes  for 
this  blessed  land.* 


ADDRESSING  FAIR  ENFORCEMENT 
OP  AnllTRDST  LAWS  FOR  bMALL 
BUSINESSES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  securing 
the  econonLc  development  of  Montana 
is  one  of  my  top  priorities.  Assisting 
small  businesses  that  are  located  in  my 
State  and  located  tnroughout  the  Nation 
should  be  one  of  the  highest  priorities 
in  this  Congress. 

One  serious  problem  faced  by  some 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  to- 
day is  their  liability  as  defendants  in 
large  antitrust  suits.  Congress  has  inves- 
tigated this  problem  previously  and  again 
last  week  held  hearings  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator THXTMfOND,  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Blr.  President,  I  behave  that  when  a 
small  business  is  involved  in  a  large  anti- 
trust suit  and  is  found  guilty,  it  should 
be  punished.  Current  law  requires  this 
retribution.  Treble  damage  provisions, 
such  that  a  guilty  defendant  would  pay 
three  times  the  actual  damages  that  it 
caused,  are  good.  Price  fixing  is  prob- 
ably the  most  reprehensible  tyi>e  of 
antitrust  violation  and  our  laws  must  be 
quick  and  decisive  in  infiicting  punish- 
ment. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  current 
law  goes  one  step  further  and  I  think 
one  step  too  far.  A  small  business  found 
guilty  of  price  fixing  also  can  be  forced 
to  pay  treble  damages  for  the  violations 
of  every  other  business  in  the  industry. 
This  is  because  of  the  principle  of  joint 
and  several  liability.  While  this  principle 
is  useful  as  a  deterrent  to  price  fixing,  it 
also  discriminates  against  small  busi- 
nesses. Under  the  principle  of  joint  and 
several  liability,  small  businesses  are 
liable  for  the  treble  damages  and  attor- 
neys' fees  of  an  entire  industry  even  if 
they  represent  only  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
entire  market. 

Curing  hearings  held  last  week  on  this 
bill,  situations  were  brought  to  our  at- 
tention were  small  businesses  suffered 
this  injustice.  In  one  case,  a  small 
family-owned  business  was  caught  up  in 
litigation  involving  50  class  action  plain- 
tiffs and  37  other  company  defendants. 
The  result  for  the  small  business  was 
that  its  potential  damage  exposure  was 
literally  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  Faced 
with  this  potential  liability,  the  small 
company  came  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  its  flnancers.  They  opted  to 
settle  for  $5.5  miUion  despite  their  con- 
tention that  they  were  innocent  of  all 
charges. 

Many  small  businesses  simply  cannot 
pay  the  potential  damages  caused  by  the 
other  coconspirators.  Many  small  busi- 
nesses win  be  forced  out  of  existence 
and  this  result  is  too  harsh.  While  It  is 
important  to  punish  lawbreakers  and 
deter  further  violations,  our  penalties 
should  not  be  so  severe  that  they  effec- 
tively put  small  businesses  out  of  busi- 
ness. It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  un- 
derlying themes  of  antitrust  law  is  to 
preserve  and  protect  businesses  that  are 
small.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
punitive  measures  that  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy or  dissolution. 


In  addition,  small  business  often  pays 
a  higher  rate  of  settlement  than  larger 
corporations  since  it  bargains  ^rom  a  po- 
sition of  weakness.  The  eaect  of  joint 
and  several  liabuity  is  to  allow  the  plain- 
tlif  to  negotiate  an  inexpensi\e  settle- 
ment with  one  defendant  and  force  the 
remaining  defendants,  often  a  smaller 
business,  to  settle  at  a  higher  price.  The 
small  business  will  comply  with  the 
higher  settlement  rather  than  nm  the 
risk  of  litigation  and  liability  for  every- 
body elses  damages.  The  bigger  corpo- 
rations will  settle  out  because  they  can 
afford  to  and  the  small  business  will  be 
left  holding  the  bag.  The  small  business, 
whose  resources  are  limited  and  whose 
existence  often  depends  on  the  good  will 
of  creditors,  is  caught  in  a  whipsaw  and 
has  the  choice  of  settling  or  losing  its 
ability  to  secure  financing  and  going  out 
of  business. 

A  more  serious  problem  with  the  doc- 
trine of  joint  and  several  hability  is  Its 
deleterious  impact  on  businesses  who  are 
charged  with  violations  of  price  fixing, 
but  are  innocent.  The  total  liability  of 
the  entire  industry's  damages  trebled, 
lead  to  innocent  defendants  being  co- 
erced into  a  settlement.  This  situation  is 
totally  unfair  and  works  against  the 
central  principle  that  we  hold  dear  In 
our  American  system  of  justice,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence. 

Many  small  businesses  would  rather 
admit  guilt  to  a  price-fixing  charge  that 
they  are  not  gxiilty  of  simply  to  get  out 
from  under  the  threat  of  paying  the 
trebled  damages  caused  by  the  other  In- 
dicted coconspirators.  Furthermore,  the 
cost  of  litigation  alone  can  prevent  a 
small  business  from  having  its  day  In 
court. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Thurmond  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  I  cosponsored 
along  with  Senators  DrCoNcnn,  Heplin. 
and  Laxalt  that  would  address  these 
problems. 

Our  proposed  amendment  to  the  Clay- 
ton Act  would  allow  a  defendant  to  seek 
contribution  from  anyone  else  adjudged 
to  be  a  coconspirator  whether  or  not 
sued  by  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant 
could  do  this  in  the  same  action  or  by 
InstUut'nsr  a  seoarate  action.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  this  would  mean  th«it  in 
most  cases  a  defendant  would  be  liable 
in  the  end  only  for  damages  caused  by 
his  sales. 

Some  critics  claim  that  this  measure, 
although  more  fair,  will  weaken  deter- 
rents to  orlce  flx<ne.  They  da'm  that 
contribution  would  lower  each  antitrust 
conspirator's  potential  liability  and  by 
allowing  each  consolrator  to  assess  more 
fully  in  advance  his  potential  exposure, 
it  would  make  the  cost-benefit  analysis 
of  whether  to  enter  an  antitrust  viola- 
tion more  predictable. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  deterrence  is  a  critical 
consideration  and  our  colleagues  who 
raise  this  issue  have  a  legitimate  con- 
cern. However,  our  bill  actuary  increases 
deterrence.  Contribution  will  increase 
the  deterrent  effect  bv  making  it  more 
likely  that  bM  members  of  an  antitrust 
conspiracy  will  be  sued  by  swnebody. 


either  by  the  plaintiff  or  by  a  defendant 
seeking  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  In  strong 
antitrust  enforcement.  However,  we  also 
believe  that  minor  modifications  of  the 
law  are  sometimes  necessary  to  avoid 
unjust  results.  If  when  throwing  a  net 
over  a  group  of  Industry  alleged  cocon- 
spirators we  not  only  catch  the  killer 
shark,  but  also  Include  the  endangered 
species,  the  small  businesses,  then  pro- 
tections must  be  made.  Small  businesses 
need  protection  and  our  bill  provides 
that.  I  ask  that  our  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Act  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  bill  follows: 

8.  »96 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  auembled.  That  the 
Clayton  Act  (16  U,S.C.  U  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  4H  the  foUowlng 
new  sectlco: 

"Sec.  41.  (a)  Two  or  more  persons  who  are 
subject  to  Uablllty  for  damages  attributable 
to  an  agreement  to  fix,  maintain,  or  stabilize 
prices  under  section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of  this 
Act  may  claim  contribution  amnng  them 
according  to  the  damages  attributable  to 
each  such  person's  sales  or  purchases  of 
goods  or  services.  A  claim  for  contribution 
by  such  person  or  persons  against  whom 
an  action  has  been  commenced  may  be 
asserted  by  cross-claim,  counterclaim,  third- 
party  claim,  or  In  a  separate  action, 
whether  or  not  an  action  has  been  brought 
or  a  judgment  has  been  rendered  against 
the  persons  from  whom  contribution  Is 
sought. 

"(b)  A  release  or  a  covenant  not  to  sue 
or  not  to  enforce  a  judgment  received  in 
settlement  by  one  of  two  or  more  persons 
subject  to  contribution  under  this  section 
shall  not  discharge  any  other  persons  from 
liabUity  unless  its  terms  expressly  so  pro- 
vide. The  court  shall  reduce  the  claim  of 
the  person  giving  the  release  of  covenant 
against  other  persons  subject  to  liabUlty  by 
the  greatest  of:  (1)  any  amount  stipulated 
by  the  release  or  covenant,  (2)  the  amount 
of  consideration  paid  for  it,  or  (3)  treble 
the  actual  damages  attributable  to  t^e 
settling  person's  sales  or  purchases  of  goods 
or  services.  Under  item  (3)  above,  actual 
damages  shall  not  be  trebled  In  proceedings 
under  section  4A  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  A  release  or  covenant,  or  an  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  a  release  or  cov- 
enant, entered  into  In  good  faith,  relieves 
the  recipient  from  liablUty  to  any  other 
person  for  contribution,  with  respect  to  the 
claim  of  the  person  giving  the  release  or 
covenant,  or  agreement,  unless  the  settle- 
ment provided  for  in  any  such  release,  cov- 
enant, or  a^eement  Is  not  consummated. 

"(d)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  affect 
the  Joint  and  several  liability  of  any  per- 
son who  enters  Into  an  agreement  to  fix. 
maintain,  or  stabilize  prices. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to 
actions  under  section  4.  4A,  or  4C  of  this  Act 
commenced  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section.".* 


CONTINUITY  IN  THE  E^TIROISE  OF 
PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  we  all  re- 
joice at  the  rapid  and  vigorous  recovery 
President  Reagan  has  made  from  the 
gunshot  wound  he  suffered  last  month. 
His  recovery,  however,  should  not  ob- 
scure the  need  for  thoughtful  considera- 


tion of  the  problem  of  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  authority  during  a  ijeriod, 
however  brief,  when  a  President  of  the 
United  States  may  be  disabled. 

Arthur  Goldberg,  who  has  served  with 
great  distinction  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Permanent 
R^resentatlve  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  as  Ambassador  at  Large  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  presented  a  cogent 
analysis  of  this  problem  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Star. 

As  Ambassador  Goldberg  notes  in  his 
article,  continuity  in  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  authority  is  especially  im- 
portant in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg's  article  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 

Comment 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg) 

Thank  Ood,  President  Heagan  and  his  men 

have  been  spared.   We  are,  in  light  of  our 

continuing  opposition  to  hand  gun  control. 

a  luckier  nation  than  we  deserve  to  be. 

But,  putting  gun  control  aside,  there  is  a 
grave  problem  which  requires  immediate  at- 
tention. 

This  problem  is  the  absence  of  a  carefully 
considered  and  articulated  foreign  affairs 
command  authority  to  function  In  the  event 
of  temporary  disability  of  a  president. 

We  have  such  an  authority  with  respect  to 
the  military.  This  authority,  derived  from 
the  presld7nt's  cons'itutional  d?slcniatton  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  National  Security  .^ct  of  1^7.  au'hor- 
izes  the  president  in  advance  of  an  emer- 
gency to  delegate  authority  over  the  military. 
when  he  Is  unable  to  act,  to  the  vice  presi- 
dsnt,  the  sscretary  of  defense  and  to  our 
Held  conunanders.  in  this  order. 

We  lack  a  comparable  authority  in  a  for- 
eign affairs  crisis. 

True.  Vice  President  Btish  has  been  desig- 
nated as  our  crisis  manager,  whatever  that 
term  means.  But,  this  designation  contem- 
plates a  president  able  to  act,  to  give  policy 
directives  and  to  suervlse  their  implemen- 
tation, ''n  other  words,  a  chief  executive  to 
whom  the  manager  Is  subordinate  and  must 
account. 

If  the  president  is  unable  to  perform  these 
functions,  there  is  a  lacuna  In  foreign  poUcy 
decision  making. 

True  also,  we  have  the  25th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  This  amendment,  in 
substance,  provides  that  when  a  president, 
temporarily  or  permanently  is  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  his  office, 
the  vice  president  and  a  majority  of  the  Cab- 
inet shall  designate  the  vice  president  to  be 
acting  president.  The  amendment  also  makes 
provisions  for  the  president  to  resume  his 
office  when  he  is  able  to  do  so. 

This  amendment  could  have  been  invoked 
In  the  terrible  case  of  the  shooting  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  ^t  was  not  Invoked,  presumably 
because  the  White  House  staff  and  cabinet 
officers  conceived  that  the  determination  of 
a  temporary  presidential  dlsabUlty  would 
cause  panic  here  and  abroad. 

I  disagree.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that 
the  president  can  erercise  executive  author- 
ity In  a  foreign  affairs  crisis,  such  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  imminent  Invasion  in  Poland, 
while  undergoing  major  surgery  requiring  a 
general  anesthetic  and  sedative  pain  medica- 
tion for  some  days  thereafter. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  such  a  situ- 
ation Is  more  likely  to  arouse  concern  than 
the  imcertalnty  of  who  is  In  command  and 


the  credlblUty  gap  about  the  president's  ca- 
pacity to  make  major  decisions  under  tb« 
given  circumstances. 

My  apprehension,  In  this  regard,  surely  is 
shared  by  the  American  people  and  by  our 
allies  and  adversaries  alike.  Whatever  their 
views,  they  do  not  fall  to  understand  the  im- 
pact of  a  major  operation. 

Almost  aU  governmental  problems  can, 
without  serious  consequences,  await  the 
president's  recovery  from  a  temporary  dis- 
ability. But  some  cannot.  Bad  the  Soviets  In- 
vaded Poland  while  President  Reagan  was 
under  general  anesthesia  or  under  medica- 
tion for  some  days  thereafter,  the  unresolved 
question  is  who,  in  the  executive  branch, 
would  be  authorized  to  order  the  appropriate 
response,  on  our  own,  or  better  still,  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies. 

I  am  confident  that  contingency  papers 
exist.  But.  since  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
exact  nature  of  the  final  action  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  Warsaw  Pact  aUlea,  our  re- 
sponse must  be  tailored  to  what  they  may  do. 
Time  may  be  of  the  essence.  And  only  a  fully 
alert  president  or  a  simUarly  alert  and  ex- 
pressly delegated  surrogate  is  in  a  position  to 
issue  the  necessary  policy  directions. 

We  have.  It  would  appear,  ruled  out  mili- 
tary Intervention  in  Poland.  But  there  are 
a  variety  of  other  measures  In  our  non-mili- 
tary arsenal,  some  short-range,  others  long 
range.  Whatever  the  measures.  It  Is  of  ut- 
most Importance  that  Soviet  Intervention.  If 
it  occtirs,  be  met  with  an  Immediate  re- 
sponse. And  if  we  are  to  have  the  In^ieratlve 
concerted  action  by  our  allies,  they  must 
know  and  be  consulted  about  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

Happily,  President  Reagan's  dlsabUlty 
seems  under  control  and  the  president  ap- 
pears to  be  able  to  react  to  whatever  may 
appear  In  Poland  or  elsewhere.  But  In  light 
of  our  experience  In  the  recent  past,  realism 
requires  that  we  provide  for  the  future. 

Even  if  we  are  able  to  escape  further  as- 
sassination attempts,  presidents,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  may  be  subject  to  dlsablUtles  re- 
quiring major  operations  or  treatment,  with 
attendant  consequences.  We  have  only  to 
recall  what  happened  to  President  Elsen- 
hower during  his  tenure. 

We  can  muddle  through,  as  we  now  have 
done.  Better  still  we  can  avoid  some  of  the 
confusion  which  occurred  at  the  White 
House  upon  being  advised  of  the  horror  of 
March  30.  And  we  can  reasstire  our  people 
and  our  alUes  and  put  our  adversaries  on 
notice  that  we  have  adopted  appropriate 
measures  to  enable  us  to  cope  with  military 
and  foreign  policy  emergaieiea  In  the  event 
of  a  presidential  dlsabUlty. 

SOKE   FmOPOBSLS 

Given  the  reluctance  to  Invoke  the  2Sth 
Amendment,  even  for  a  limited  fieriod  dur- 
ing a  president's  temporary  disability,  I  ven- 
ture to  make  the  foUowlng  proposals. 

Presumably,  we  have  made  provisions  for 
military  emergencies  by  the  Military  Com- 
mand Authority.  ParentheUcally.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  we,  the  public,  should 
not  be  given  more  details  about  how  this 
wUl  operate  so  that  we  can  make  an  In- 
formed Judgment  as  to  whether  the  au- 
thority Is  adequate.  Inadequate  or  exoeaslve 
to  meet  such  emergencies.  Of  course,  certain 
military  planning  should  remain  classified. 
But  we  are  entitled  to  know  more  than  that 
the  Military  Command  Authority  runs  from 
the  president  to  the  vice  president,  to  the 
secretary  of  defense  and  ultimately  to  our 
field  commanders — presumably,  although  not 
stated,  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Jtorelgn  Affairs  Command  Authority 
which  I  envisage  and  propose  would  follow 
the  same  pattern,  altboogb  In  tb*  caae  at 
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foralcn  poUey.  tb«  ooiwUtatloiMl  bsM  la  tba 
prnMHitl  pow«r  to  dmet  our  foraign 
ftSkln. 

Tba  Poralca  ASatn  OnmiiMiiiit  AuttMrttj 
would  ma  from  the  praaldmt,  to  Xb»  vlo* 
piMidMit,  tlM  Moratary  a<  ataU  and  than 
oMmt  lavolTad  axaeutlva  dapartmanta  and 
tha  buraaucracy. 

It  alao  aaama  to  ma  that  la  both  oaaM. 
tha*  oC  tba  Military  Ooauaaad  authority  aad 
of  tha  propoaad  Pnatga  AOalra  Onmmaiwl 
Authority,  aoma  form  of  nomraailnBal  oon- 
anitatlon  or  roTlaw  la  laaantlal  to  pravaat 
inaiiaai Mug  or  abuaa. 

la  tha  SBth  Amaadmant  a  formal  vota  of 
Oongraaa  la  laqulrad  uadw  cartala  elronai- 
ataaoaa.  A  laaa  formal  proeadura.  a^,  eoaaul- 
UUon  with  tha  laadanhlp  of  both  partlaa. 
Btay  wall  ba  tba  approftrlsta  maaaura  la  tha 
oaaa  of  tba  temporary  dlaabUlty  of  a  praal- 
diat  with  laapact  to  which  tba  amaadmant 
la  aot  lavokad. 

AJfWOTTNCSD   nf   ABTAWCB 

Fnrtbar.  It  la  aaaantlal  for  tha  aaka  of 
puhUe  cnnfld«inca  that  any  arraagamaat  of 
thla  tort  b«  made  public  In  advance  of  any 
foraign  policy  crlaia  occurring  during  a  preal- 
daatlal  dlaahlllty.  And  certainly,  in  light 
of  Frealdant  Haagin'a  welooma  raoovary.  It 
ahould  not  apply  in  praaeat  drcumatanoea 
tran  If  untoward  areata  take  place  la  Fo- 
laad.  Alao.  the  authorlaatlan  of  a  Foreign 
AOalia  Ooounand  Authority  ahould  be  aa 
detailed  and  aa  public  aa  poaslble. 

A  Varalgn  ASalra  Onmmand  Authority 
pohlldy  promulgated  to  function  during  a 
future  prealdentlal  temporary  dlaablllty 
which  la  conoalTed  not  to  warrant  InToca- 
tlon  of  the  asth  Amendment.  It  aeema  to 
BM.  would  mintmlaa  ooafualon  by  ttaoae  in 
authority  aa  to  who  la  nr»inrti«j  tba  store  and 
appreciably  avoid  panic  here  and  abroad. 

FlaaUy.  there  la  no  pcaalble  Justification 
for  ar.t  raaortlng  to  the  26th  Amendment 
wbere  a  praaldent.  as  In  the  case  of  Prasldent 
WUaon.  auffera  a  permaaeat  dlaabUlty  pre- 
vantlag  him  ftom  dlaeharglng  his  constitu- 
tional dutlae  and  reqtonalblUUee  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

In  theee  parlous  times,  the  functions  of 
our  chief  eieentlTe  should,  of  neceealty.  tem- 
pormrUy  be  delegated  to  his  second  In  com- 
mand la  the  eaae  of  a  traaalant  but  disabling 
^>pairm«tt.  It  is  dangerous  that  in  the 
erwit  of  and  during  such  impairment  no 
each  delegation  U  made  by  advance  and 
pnbUe  anthorlaatlon  either  through  Invoca- 
tion of  the  3Sth  Amendment  or  by  soma 
other  appropriate  maana.* 


AB^jtUK  BURNS'  CX»OffiNT8  ON 
THE  REAOAN  ECONOMIC  PROGRAM 
•  Mr.  LDOAR.  Mr.  President,  as  we  com- 
mence defante  today  on  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resoIuUm  for  fiscal  year 
1M2. 1  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  Important  article  written  recently  by 
Arthur  F.  Bums.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
Arthur  Bums  is  not  only  the  former 
^airman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
but  alao  one  of  the  NaUon's  foremost 

Mr.  Bums'  article.  -The  Reagan  Eco- 
nomic Procram."  which  appeared  on 
April  5.  1981.  in  the  Washlngtoa  Star 
U  a  thought-provoking  piece  which  offers 
the  suggestion  that  the  "Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  Is  better  viewed  as  an 
evolving  plan  tat  restoring  the  Nations 
eeooomlc  health  than  as  a  static  plan 
that  warrants  minute  critical  dissection  " 

™«  1*  an  Important  piece  and  I  com- 
mmd  It  to  my  colleagues.  I  submit  this 
Article  for  the  Rccoao. 

The  article  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  5, 1981 1 

Tbb  Rkagak  Eoonomic  PsooaAM 

(By  Arthur  F.  Burns) 

By  and  large,  the  reaction  to  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  has  been  favor- 
able acroes  our  country.  That  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  there  Is  now  a  broad  consensus 
that  go.emmental  s^: ending  has  gotten  out 
of  hand:  that  some  reduction  of  tax  rates 
would  be  helpful  to  the  economy;  that  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  industry  and  com- 
merce has  become  unneceaaarlly  burdensome; 
and  that  a  lower  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  would  aid  in  curbing  Inflation. 

But  the  very  fact  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  struck  such  a  responsive  chord 
makei  it  all  the  more  important  to  inquire 
bow  soon,  and  to  what  degree,  that  program 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  end  the  slug- 
glshneu  of  the  economy  and  at  the  same 
time  unwind  the  inflation  that  has  been  af- 
flicting us. 

The  theoretical  case  for  accomplishing  the 
first  of  these  two  objectives  can  perhaps  be 
best  put  as  follows:  Lower  tax  rates  for  In- 
dividuals and  business  firms  will  strengthen 
Incentives  to  work  and  to  Innovate.  Tax  re- 
lief will  also  enlarge  the  pool  of  funds  avail- 
able for  Investment.  With  savings  Increasing, 
new  Investments  In  plant,  machinery,  and 
equipment  «U1  be  facilitated.  The  basic  force 
driving  capital  investment  forward  will  be 
the  emergence  of  a  new  economic  environ- 
ment— an  environment  In  which  the  govern- 
ment Is  committed  not  only  to  cut  tazea,  but 
also  to  curb  its  own  spending,  to  remo.e 
regulatory  obstacles  to  business  enterprise, 
to  pursue  a  dependable  monetary  policy,  and 
to  improve  our  country's  international  polit- 
ical poeltion.  As  business  confidence  In- 
creases, capital  investment  vnil  therefore 
keep  expanding,  and  so  too  will  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  economic  activity  at  large. 

Olven  such  a  prospect  for  e:x>nomlc  ex->an- 
slon,  the  question  remains  whether  the  rate 
of  inflation  can  be  simultaneously  reduced. 
The  Administration's  belief  that  this  will 
happen  appears  to  be  based  on  five  proposi- 
tions. 

First,  the  gap  that  has  existed  in  recent 
years  between  the  growth  of  money  and  the 
growth  In  the  physical  volume  of  production 
will  progressively  diminish;  hence  the  money 
available  for  chasing  goods  and  servicea  will 
be  effectively  restrained. 

Second,  a  spirited  Increase  In  business  ca-1- 
tal  Investment  will  modernize  much  of  in- 
dustry, put  an  end  to  the  sluggishness  of  pro- 
ductivity, and  thus  tend  to  relieve  the  up- 
ward preeaure  of  wages  on  unit  coats  of  pro- 
duction. 

Third,  both  tax  reductions  for  individuals 
and  various  cutbacks  in  Federal  outlays  on 
social  services  will  increase  the  effective  sup- 
ply of  labor  and  thereby  tend  to  limit  the 
increase  of  wagee. 

Fourth,  the  extenatve  curba  on  Federal 
spending  will  reinforce  the  reduction  in  In- 
flationary expectations  that  Is  generated  by 
better  control  over  the  money  supply,  better 
performaaoe  of  productivity,  and  the  In- 
creaaed  supoly  of  labor. 

Finally,  fifth,  as  Infiatlonary  expectations 
are  reduced,  wage  and  price  demanda  wiu 
moderate  and  the  doUar  wUl  become  stronger 
In  foreign  exchange  markets.  The  Inflation 
premium  that  has  become  embedded  in  In- 
terest ratea  will  therefore  drop;  and  tbe  Im- 
provement In  financial  marketa  will  further 
encourage  the  gathering  forcea  of  capital 
Inveatment. 

As  far  as  I  can  Judge,  this  theory  under- 
lying the  Reagan  economic  program  has  not 
aa  yet  won  aa  much  support  aa  tbe  program 
IteeU.  That  ahould  not  be  surprlalng,  lUnt. 
because  the  theory  la  new  and  as  yet  un- 
teeted;  second,  because  It  projects  a  vision 
of  economic  life  that  departa  radically  from 
the  eoonomlc  thinking  and  praetlcaa  that 


have  became  cow  mnn  place  la  our  oouatry 
and  throughout  the  Industrial  world  «t«««t 
the  IBSO's. 

Scepticism  oonceralng  the  underplaala^ 
of  the  Reagan  program  la  not  confined  to 
tradlUonal  llberaU.  It  Is  alao  felt  to  aome  de- 
gree by  economista,  bualnaeamen,  and  others 
who  are  entirely  aympathetic  to  th4  Preal- 
denfa  phUoaophy  that  the  restoration  of  a 
healthy  economy  requlrea  much  more  reli- 
ance on  the  free  market  and  leas  on  govern- 
ment. 

The  basic  question  about  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram Is  whether  a  declliUng  rate  of  inflation 
Is  likely  to  accompany  the  consistently  high 
rate  of  growth  In  the  physical  volume  of 
over-all  production  that  the  program  pro- 
jects for  the  five-year  stretch  from  1983 
through  1986.  The  Administration's  reasons 
for  expecting  that  to  happen  muat  not  be 
disnusaed  lightly;  but  neither  can  we  over- 
look tbe  fact  that  once  a  business  expansion 
gets  under  way,  upward  praesurea  on  prlcea 
and  wages  normally  accelerate  at  about  the 
same  time  or  not  much  later. 

There  are  niunerous  more  specific  quea- 
tlons  about  the  President's  program  or  Ita 
theoretical  underplnnli^s.  For  example,  will 
the  projected  increase  In  the  money  supply 
prove  sufficient  to  finance  the  expected 
growth  in  tbe  dollar  volume  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product? 

Again,  doea  convincing  evidence  exist  that 
lower  Income  tax  ratea  for  indlvlduala  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
over-all  willingness  of  people  to  work?  May 
not  tax  relief  for  Individuals  stimulate  con- 
sumption much  more  than  saving?  And  will 
not  a  large  part  of  whatever  Increaae  occurs 
In  saving  be  used  to  finance  homebxilldlng? 
But  even  if  all  of  the  Increaeed  saving  made 
possible  by  tax  relief  for  individuals  and  cor- 
porations were  used  to  finance  capital  forma- 
tion, would  not  considerable  time  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  new  plant  and  equipment 
came  to  fruition?  Doea  not  thia  mean  that 
the  contribution  of  the  new  facllltiea  to  ag- 
gregate supply  will  come  well  after  the  In- 
crease In  aggregate  demand  that  is  gener- 
ated by  their  construction?  And  may  not 
tendencies  for  Inflation  to  moderate  be  weak- 
ened over  the  next  year  or  two  In  the 
process? 

Moreover,  are  we  not  expecting  too  much 
from  a  revival  In  Industrial  productivity 
since  even  large  Increases  in  business  capital 
formation  over  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  bring  about  only  small  additions  to  the 
total  stock  of  existing  capital? 

Still  more  troubleeome  questions  might  be 
raised  about  the  Reagan  economic  plan. 
Since  one  of  the  primary  objectivea  is  saving, 
is  it  wise  to  delay  a  balanced  budget  until 
1984?  And  muat  not  the  accumulated  rigid- 
ities of  our  wage  and  price  system  be  some- 
how tackled  lest  they  upeet  the  entire  plan? 
A  fair  amount  of  queetlonlng  along  these 
lines  has  already  been  voiced  In  the  press 
and  in  Congreaalonal  halla,  and  much  more 
will  be  heard  in  the  months  ahead.  In  view 
of  such  questioning,  it  is  obviously  dealr- 
able  to  try  to  see  the  Reagan  program  la 
historical  perapectlve. 

We  need  to  keep  In  mind,  in  tbe  first 
place,  that  the  Reagan  program  marks  a 
revolutionary  departiire  from  the  thinking 
that  has  dominated  economic  policy  mak- 
ing in  our  country  since  World  War  n. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  new  economic 
program,  some  serious  doubts  about  it  were 
iMund  to  ariae.  That  ia  precisely  what  lutp- 
pened  to  Ke;nee'  theory  of  how  a  modem 
economy  should  t>e  managed  when  it  was 
originally  unveiled  in  the   1930's. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Reagan  program 
Is,  practically  speaking,  the  only  viable  pro- 
gram now  before  our  nation.  To  be  sure, 
nun>erous  questions  have  been  raised  and 
various  adjustmenta  ia   the  recommended 


poUdea  bare  bem  "'•■•^•^i^*,?'"!^ 
been  ra«ber  Uttle  dlaaeat  from  the  Prasl- 
deat%  tWag""**"  of  our  nation's  eeonomle 
dlffleultlM  or  from  his  genarat  approadt  for 
dealing  •with  them.  Evea  aome  arUcnlate 
otd-tlme  Keynealaas  appear  to  be  aooept- 
lag  much  erf  the  Praeldenfa  program:  for 
they  too  leoognlaa  that  tbalr  favorite  poU- 
^  wlitofa  worked  remukably  w«U  f or  two 
H^ff^AM  or  longer  after  World  War  n.  an 
by  BOW  more  apt  to  totea^  laflatton  tbaa 
to  promote  eooiiomle  growtb. 

In  the  third  place.  It  la  more  tisaful  to 
vlOTT  the  Beagan  program  aa  a  plan  that  la 
still  undergoing  evolution  rather  than  as 
a  flnlahsd,  final  blueprint  for  action.  As 
vaOx,  It  merlte  neither  acoeptanoe  of  every 
detaU  nor  crlticlam  that  stops  abort  of  pro- 
viding a  practteal  alternative.  There  U  oon- 
alderabie  evldanoe  that  tbe  Prealdent  him- 
self views  hla  eeonomle  program  in  Just 
that  way. 

During  the  early  stages  of  last  vear^  pdU- 
Ucal  caaopalgn.  Mr.  Baagan  argued,  or  at 
least  i^peared  to  be  arguing,  that  tbe  large 
reductions  tl»at  he  favored  In  Inoocne  tax 
ratea  would  relnvlgorate  the  economy  ao 
promptly  that  total  tax  revenues  would  not 
suffer.  But  later  in  tbe  campaign.  Mr. 
Reagan  modified  hla  claim  concerning  the 
feedback  of  lower  tax  ratea  on  total  reve- 
nuea.  In  addition,  he  empbaalsed  tbe  need 
to  couple  sharp  reductions  In  projected  Fed- 
eral spending  with  abaip  reductions  In  tax 
ratea. 

Since  the  election,  aa  the  President  be- 
came more  fasnUiar  with  the  eoiry  state  <rf 
Federal  flnanoea,  he  has  decided  that  It 
would  be  wise  to  postpone  the  initial  re- 
duction of  the  Income  tax  for  indlvlduala  to 
this  July,  Instead  of  making  it  retroactive  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  aa  he  originally 
intended. 

Moreover,  as  the  numerous  and  well- 
organlaed  lobbies  started  clamoring  for  re- 
tention of  spending  programa  that  nourish 
their  constituents,  tbe  President's  response 
has  been  to  propose  even  larger  reductlona 
in  projected  Federal  spending  than  were 
called  for  by  hia  preliminary  budget  pre- 
sented in  February.  He  has  also  proposed 
sizable  decreases  In  oft-budget  outlays  and 
in  government  giiaranteea  of  private  borrow- 
ing— mattera  on  which  he  bad  little  to  say 
prevlouaiy.  These  aetlona  suggest  that  tbe 
Prealdent  has  t>ecome  Increasingly  mindful 
of  the  eCecte  of  the  FMeral  budget  on  cap- 
ital marketa  and  on  tbe  stoto  of  Inflation  In 
our  country. 

As  yet.  the  President  has  made  no  legisla- 
tive recommendations  on  the  subject  of  la- 
bor. It  has  been  said  that  bis  reason  for  not 
doing  so  is  tliat  he  has  already  put  before  the 
memlMTS  of  Oongrsss  as  mneb  as  they  can 
digeat.  It  would  not  be  auiprlalng.  however. 
If  he  spoke  out  firmly  later  tbla  year  or  eaily 
next  year  on  reforma  needed  In  tbe  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  and  tbe  Davta-Bacon  Act. 
since  both  have  aerved  to  run  ub  labor  coata 
and  deny  employment  «'n»tM»i<.ui>lt«f^ — partic- 
ularly to  our  yotmg  people. 

Nor  would  It  be  surprl4ng  If  the  Prealdent 
eventually  found  it  neceeaary  to  recommend 
that  the  Federal  budget  be  partially  relieved 
of  the  costly  biuden  of  automatic  Indexing  of 
aoeial  seciulty  benefite  and  Federal  retire- 
ment pay. 

MeanwhUe.  the  Con«reea  baa  heeded  tbe 
Preaident's  request  to  frustrate  tbe  efforts  of 
the  milk  lobby  to  puah  up  milk  prlcea  legis- 
latively. As  the  Congreaa  contlnuee  woi^lng 
on  the  President's  program,  aome  changea  In 
what  he  haa  propoaed  will  undoubtedly  be 
made.  It  is  surely  proper,  and  probably  also 
wise,  for  the  President  to  stoy  with  tbe  sub- 
stance of  hU  campaign  pledges  on  tax  reduc- 
tion. The  members  of  Congress,  however,  are 
not  subject  to  this  restriction.  Tbey  may  de- 
cide, for  example,  to  tUt  tbe  structui*  of  tax 
raduetloti   more   strongly  toward   boslneas. 


flams  irK'difi«'*««n»  of  the  President's  tax 
propoaal  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
baale  thrust  of  ills  economic  program,  and 
tbey  could  Improve  ite  chances  of  succeed- 
bug. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the 
Reagan  economic  program  Is  better  viewed  as 
an  evolving  plan  for  restoring  the  nation's 
economic  health  than  aa  a  aUtlc  plan  that 
wairante  minute  critical  dissection.  The  plan 
bas  been  evolving  in  a  oonsbiictlve  direc- 
tion. Ite  accent  on  ctirbing  Inflation  is  now 
atronger  than  waa  the  case  in  the  early  stages 
of  last  year's  polltlcai  campaign;  and  as  the 
l«»»«gr«wi  continues  to  evolve,  I  would  expect 
this  acccent  to  t>ecome  stronger  still  That  is 
highly  Important  l>ecauae  unless  inflation  la 
brought  under  control,  we  cannot  have  sus- 
tained proaperlty  in  our  cotmtry. 

I  particularly  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Prealdent  will  in  due  course  see  flt  to  urge 
a  revision  of  Congressional  budgetary  proce- 
durea  ao  that  It  will  become  much  ntore  diffi- 
cult to  run  budget  deficits  in  the  future. 

Immediate  results  in  restoring  our  nation's 
economic  vitality  are  not  to  be  expected,  as 
the  President  and  his  a*aociates  have  repeat- 
edly empbaateed.  But  If  the  Preaident's  eco- 
nomic i»ogram  keeps  evolving  constructively, 
aa  It  has  been  doing.  It  will  carry  the  promise 
of  gradually  ushering  in  an  era  of  renewed 
and  Bteble  prosperity.  The  long-range  out- 
look for  our  nation's  economy  is  now  twtter 
than  It  has  been  for  some  years.^ 


MEMORIAL  DAT,  1981:  LETTER 
TO  A  FRIEND 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
often  all  of  us  stop  to  think  about  o*d 
friends  who  are  no  longer  with  us  is  hard 
to  tell,  but  I  know  we  all  do  it.  Appearing 
in  this  edition  of  the  Army  magarine  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  en- 
titled "Memorial  Day.  1981:  Letter  to  a 
Friend."  It  so  expresses  the  feelings  that 
I  know  go  through  all  of  our  hearts,  that 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
MxMoaiAi.  DAT,  1981:  IXTTxa  to  a  Fkmn 
(By  Richard  C.  Cadoppe) 

Dear  BUI, 

I've  l>een  trying  to  write  this  letter  for 
16  years.  Initially  the  shock  of  your  death 
made  it  impoeaible.  It  became  even  harder 
when  I  returned  home  from  Vietnam  and  saw 
the  controversy  and  hoatUity  generated  by 
our  Involvement  In  that  country.  It  reaUy 
wasnt  tmtll  I  visited  your  grave  at  West 
Point  that  I  was  able  to  fuUy  understand 
and  accept  wliat  had  happened. 

It  waa  several  years  after  I  came  home 
before  I  was  ready  to  visit  West  Point.  I 
wanted  to  go  t>aek  to  the  academy  because 
it  had  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  me.  However,  the  thought  of  aeelng  your 
(p-ave  caused  me  to  put  off  my  visit  time  after 
time.  Finally,  I  realized  that  If  I  were  to  find 
any  reace  or  understanding  of  your  death.  It 
would  be  there. 

I  remember  that  It  was  a  warm,  sunny 
day  in  May  that  Peg  and  I  drove  up  to  tbe 
academy  along  the  same  route  that  you  and 
I  liad  traveled  ao  many  timea  together.  We 
dldnt  telk  much  during  the  drive.  We  were 
lost  in  our  own  thoughte  of  how  much  had 
changed  since  those  earUer  tripe. 

On  the  surface.  West  Point  hadnt  changed. 
Ibe  grounds,  the  buUdings  and  tbe  Plain 
had  that  ageless  look  they  had  had  when  you 
and  I  were  cadets.  Tbe  visitors  that  crowded 
West  Point  on  that  beautiful  spring  week- 
end and  t^e  precision  marching  by  the  corps 
seemed  equally  unchanged. 

Yet,  there  was  a  difference.  The  innocence 
and  invincibility  we  had  felt  as  young  cadete 
bad  been  abattered  by  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


As  I  sat  watohlng  the  parade,  my  bitterness 
and  sorrow  clashed  with  memoriae  of  tbe 
pleasant  and  unajmpllcated  years  we  bad 
apent  there  on  the  Hudson. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade.  Peg  aad  I 
walked  slowly  down  to  the  cemetery  Wbfle 
the  festive  crowd  scattered  to  other  parte  of 
the  grounds.  The  silence  and  peasefulnass  of 
the  cemetery  were  in  overwhelming  contrast 
to  the  noiae  and  activity  we  had  Just  left. 

I  rememl>ered  that  you  and  I  had  last 
been  to  the  cemetery  during  our  senior  year. 
We  had  attended  a  funeral  for  a  claaamate 
who  had  died  after  an  Ulneaa.  Then,  we  had 
thought  of  ourselves  as  indestructible.  We 
couldn't  really  comprehend  the  loea  of  even 
one  of  ua.  Now,  in  answer  to  my  question, 
the  caretaker  directed  me  to  tbe  Vietnam 
secUon  of  the  cemetery.  It  was  an  entirely 
new  section  that  had  been  unuaert  on  our 
earlier  visit. 

Now  it  was  filled  with  tbe  namee  of  many 
of  our  classmates  who  had  stood  with  tis 
on  tliat  cold,  rainy  December  morning  only 
a  few  years  before.  The  sadnesa  of  loatng  one 
friend  then  was  greaUy  intensified  now  by 
tbe  loes  of  many  friends.  This  only  increased 
my  dread  of  aeelng  your  grave. 

But  as  I  slowly  walked  among  tbe  bead- 
stones,  I  felt  a  closenees  to  tbe  history  and 
sacrlficee  tboee  markets  reprseented  Al- 
though It  didn't  lighten  my  aorrow,  somehow 
being  among  those  fallen  beroea  helped  me 
to  understand  your  death  for  the  first  time. 
By  the  time  I  got  to  your  grave,  I  felt  a  peace 
I  hadn't  known  since  you  left  us. 

I  couldn't  help  but  feel  that  others  like 
me  had  come  to  this  place  after  other  wars, 
alao  seeking  answers.  I  came  to  realize  that 
tbe  answer  couldn't  be  found  by  examining 
your  aacrifice  or  Vietnam  alone.  It  had  to  be 
examined  In  the  context  of  the  continuing 
struggle  of  Americans  to  preeerve  freedom 
So,  what  mattered  most  waa  that  you  were 
like  those  other  brave  beroee  reatlng  quietly 
beside  the  Hudson. 

Controversy  still  clouds  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  Tbe  one  thing  that  is  dear, 
however.  Is  that  you,  as  a  soldier  and  dttaen, 
did  your  duty.  It  was  no  less  an  effort  than 
tboee  of  earUer  aoldlers  at  Bunker  Hill.  Oet- 
tyaburg  or  Guadalcanal. 

Tet,  even  now,  I  hesitate  In  writing  tbla 
letter,  ^r  a  long  time  I  fdt  I  ahould  protect 
the  privacy  of  my  fadings  becauae  tba  coun- 
try seemed  mc^>able  of  understanding.  It 
seemed  that  almost  everyone  wanted  to  for- 
get Vietnam,  even  If  it  meant  forgetting  aU 
tboee  who  aerved  there. 

But  theee  are  challenging  times  for  an 
Americana.  We  need  now,  more  than  ever, 
to  understand  and  reflect  on  the  strengths, 
courage  and  aaciificee  that  have  preaerved 
our  great  country. 

Ood  knows.  I  pray  that  Americans  will 
never  again  have  to  go  to  war.  Soldiers  who 
have  aeen  war  know  better  than  anyone  bow 
horrible  It  really  Is.  But  we  alao  know  tbeie 
la  aomethlng  worse  than  war:  giving  up  oar 
freedom  that  you  and  so  many  othera  fought 
so  hard  to  preserve. 

WeU,  BlU,  it's  time  to  go.  I  cotildnt  let 
anotho-  Memorial  Day  go  by  without  trying 
to  write  how  I  felt.  For  many  Americana.  Me- 
morial Day  wlU  be  Just  another  holiday.  But 
for  those  of  us  who  have  lost  a  loved  one 
or  a  friend,  it  wm  be  different.  It  win  be  a 
day  of  quiet  reflection,  of  happy  memorlea  of 
tlmea  together  and  aad  tbou^te  of  things 
that  will  never  be. 

So  rest  peacefuUy,  old  buddy.  We  miss  you. 
We-U  never  forget  you. 

Tbla  letter  waa  written  in  tribute  to  Oapt. 
WUllam  A.  Hooa  who  was  killed  In  action  In 
Vietnam  on  14  February,  1966.  Bom  in  Bast 
Chicago,  Ind..  young  Hoca  graduated  from 
Bast  Chicago  Wastiington  High  Sdiool  and 
attended  Valparalao  University  before  en- 
tering the  Army  aa  an  enlisted  man. 

He  waa  assigned  to  tbe  USMA  Prep  Sdiool. 


ftftfUit 
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th«n  at  Ft.  BelTolr,  and  kftw  •  yMtf  raoelvMl 
■a  appointment  to  West  Point,  entsrlng  the 
armrtemy  on  1  July,  1958,  ■•  a  member  of  the 
CUmb  of  1983.  In  hla  eenlor  year  be  waa  ap- 
pointed company  commander  of  Ol  Com- 
pany; upon  the  death  of  a  daaemate  midway 
through  the  year,  he  became  battalion  com- 
mander of  the  3rd  Battalion,  let  Regiment, 
of  the  Oorpe  of  Cadets. 

Oommlasioned  In  the  Infantry,  Lt.  Booa 
later  completed  courses  at  the  Airborne  and 
Banger  Schoola  and  was  assigned  to  the  36th 
Infantry  Dlvlalon  In  HawaU  In  early  1963; 
he  aooompanted  the  dlTlaton  to  Cu  Chi,  Viet- 
nam, In  January,  19M. 

He  was  klUed  In  actkm  while  serving  ■■ 
a  company  commander  In  the  1st  Battalion. 
6th  Infantry  (Uech),  and  Is  surrlTed  by 
his  wife,  Barbara  Jean,  a  son,  William,  and 
a  daughter,  Terry. 

The  author  of  the  letter  was  Capt.  Hoos' 
roommate  at  West  Point  tot  three  years  and 
best  man  at  his  weddlng.# 


ORDER  OF  BUaiNBSS 

Mir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  unanimous-consent  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  Inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  if  there  are 
items  on  his  legislative  calendar  on  the 
Calendar  of  General  Orders  that  we 
might  proceed  to  f<H-  disposition  rou- 
tinely this  evening?  And  before  he  an- 
swers I  might  say  that  oa  our  side  we 
have  cleared  and  are  ready  to  consider 
CalMidar  Orders  Nos.  72,  73,  74,  75.  and 
76. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  items  are  cleared  on  this  .side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thanic 
the  minority  leader. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  72,  73,  74,  75,  and  76 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticMi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORATUmr  TO  CHARLES  M.  BEROE- 
SON  AND   BETTE  A.  BEROESON 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  123)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Charles  M.  Bergeson  and 
Bette  A.  Bergeson,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  foUows: 

a.  Bn.  123 

Betolvtd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
Charles  M.  Bergeson  and  Bette  A.  Bergeeon. 
parenta  of  Jeffrey  C.  Bergeson.  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
sum  to  each  equal  to  one-half  of  two  months- 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  ttme  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 

'22'*  *°  ^  *^'  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  EDNA  L.  BURBY. 
RALPH  H.  WHITMDS.  AND  JOHN  N. 
WHTTMUS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Edna  L.  Burby,  Ralph  H. 
Whitmus.  and  John  N.  Whitmus,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolvtd,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Ralph  H.  Whitmus  and  John  N.  Whitmus, 
brothers  of  Doris  J.  Whitmus.  and  Edna  L. 
Bxirby,  sister  of  Doris  J.  Whitmus,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-thin}  of  four 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  she  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses   and   all   other   allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  HAZEL  ADKINS 
CARTER 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  125)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Hazel  Adkins  Carter,  was  con  - 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Ras.  125 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hazel  Adkins  Carter,  widow  of  William  J. 
Carter,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  six  months'  compensation  at  the 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclu- 
sive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  GLORIA  J.  MARTIN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  126)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Gloria  J.  Martin,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Rzs.  136 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Olorla  J.  Martin,  widow  of  James  P.  Martin, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  months'  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  consid- 
ered Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  aUowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GRATUITY  TO  HILDA  K.  MEADE 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  127)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Hilda  K.  Meade,  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  BBS.  127 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Hilda  K.  Meade,  widow  of  Roger  N.  Meade, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
siUd  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  aU  other  allowances. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  this  evening  items  appearing  on 
the  executive  calendar,  and  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  calendar  orders  under  "De- 
partment of  State"  numbered  138,  140. 
and  141? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  J  42  on 
this  side.  Those  items  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  m:nority  leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Nicholas  A.  Veliotes.  of 
California,  a  Foreign  Service  ofiBcer  of 
the  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuKENBERCER).  llie  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  ccHiflrmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Deane  R.  Hintcm,  of  Illi- 
nois, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  El 
Salvador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination is  ccMisidered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  noml- 
nati(Hi  was  ccmflrmed. 


"Ux.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 

that  motion  on  the  table. 

Ttit  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

IKTERNATTONAL  BANKS 

The  usistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  the  UJ3.  Governor  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  UJ8. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank;  and  UJ3.  Governor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  UB.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  African  Development  Fund. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motkm  on  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  furtJier  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  or  that  we  can  transact  this 
evening.  I  might  say  that  we  have  an 
order  to  convene  the  Senate  in  the 
morning  at  9:15. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  be  the  pend- 
ing measure,  the  pending  bus:ness.  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  morning  at  the 
time  of  convening? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  in 
the  morning  will  be  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  19,  to  which  the  pending 
question  will  be  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THrntMoin)) . 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  inquire,  are 
there  special  orders  for  the  rec<%nition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 


LEOISLATEVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  THE  NOMINA- 
TION OF  LAWRENCE  BRADY  TO 
BE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
THE    TRADE    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  nomination  of  Lawrence 
Brady  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  the 
Trade  Administration  be  immediately 
discharged  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  1b  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


of  votes.  I  expect  the  Senate  to  be  in 
session  until  5  or  6  o'clock.  I  do  not  now 
anticipate  a  Saturday  session.  I  expect 
we  will  convene  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour  on  Monday  next,  that  we  will  con- 
tinue dealing  with  amendments  as  they 
may  be  offered  to  the  resolution  on  Mon- 
day with  the  hope  that  we  can  ccnnplete 
consideration  of  this  measure  during  the 
day  on  Monday  and  prepare  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  15  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  Uie 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motl<»  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:06  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  FM- 
day.  May  8,  1981,  at  9:15  aju. 


LEGISLATIVE  PR(X5RAM  FOR 
TOMORROW  AND  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideraticm  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tirai  19.  The  pending  question  wiU  be  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
It  is  expected  that  a  number  of  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  in  the  course 
of  the  day  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  until  a  relatively 
late  time  on  tomorrow  aftemocm,  I  would 
estimate  imtil  sometime  in  the  vicinity 
of  5  or  6  o'clock.  I  would  hope,  of  course, 
that  we  could  finish  the  ccmsideration  of 
this  measure  tomorrow,  but  in  all  fair- 
ness I  must  say  It  would  appear  now  that 
It  will  probably  be  the  first  part  of  the 
week  before  we  can  do  that.  In  any  event, 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  on 
this  side  to  proceed  with  the  cmsidera- 
tlon  of  Senate  Ccmcurrent  Resolution  19 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  dispose  of  it  in  time  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body,  if  neces- 
sary and  If  requested,  as  early  next  week 
as  possible,  keeping  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  statute  requires  that  we  adc^t 
a  first  concurrent  budget  resolution — ^in 
this  case  a  third  concurrent  resolution 
as  well — by  May  15. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have  a  busy 
day  tomorrow.  There  will  be  a  number 


CONFfRMAnONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  7, 1981: 

INTBEHATIONAI,    BAKKSTG    OBCAMIZSTIONS 

Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  UJS. 
Govemw  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  S 
years;  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-Amnlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  VS.  Governor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

ACITON  Agehct 

Thomas  W.  Fauken,  of  Texas,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency,  vice  Samuel  Wln- 
fred  Brown,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Pbscx  Cokpb 

lioret  M.  Ruppe,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  vice  Richard  Frank 
Celeste,  resigned. 

DspsancxifT  or  State 

Nicholas  A.  Veliotes,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  Harold  H.  Saunders,  resigned. 

Deane  R.  Hinton,  of  nilnols,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  El  Salvador. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  du^  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  Houae  met  »t  10  ajn. 

Dr.  Kometh  W.  FteMi.  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church.  Orand  Bay.  Ala.,  of- 
foed  the  following  prayer 

Almlthty.  eternal  Ood.  on  this  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer,  we  pause  in  the 
midst  of  presstnc  duties  and  command- 
ing needs  to  open  our  hearts  before 
Tou  in  prayer. 

Dear  Ood.  in  these  moments  of 
prayer,  remind  our  spirits  that  Thou 
art  the  source  of  goodness  and  love 
and  truth.  Let  Tour  light  shine  upon 
our  life  and  illumine  the  way  to  right- 
eousness, to  Justice,  and  to  peace. 

Bless  these  Congressmen  as  they 
meet  today.  Oive  them  wisdom  to 
make  sound  decisions,  courage  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  Justice.  Bless  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  as  he  presides  over  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  Bless  our  President. 
Bless  all  who  are  involved  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation.  May  we  be  our 
best  as  we  face  the  tasks  of  this  day. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  I.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


DR.  KENNETH  W.  FIELDS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  invocation  today  was 
given  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Wayne  Fields, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Orand  Bay.  Ala.,  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

In  addition  to  his  church  and  civic 
activities  throughout  Mobile  County. 
he  is  active  in  both  the  Alabama  Bap- 
tist Convention  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  He  recently 
served  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Alabama  State  Convention's  Pas- 
tors Conference  and  currently  is  serv- 
ing in  the  same  post  with  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention's  Pastors  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Fields  earned  his  doctor  of  min- 
istry degree  in  1978  from  Luther  Rice 
Theological  Seminary  in  Jacksonville. 
FU.:  his  master  of  arts  in  1975  from 
Scarritt  College.  NashvlUe.  Tenn.;  and 
his  bachelor  of  arts  in  1973  from 
Athens  College.  Athens.  Ala. 

Dr.  Fields  has  had  articles  published 
in  national  religion  publications,  and 


he  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  honor 
societies,  including  Phi  Tau  Chi.  nap 
tional  honor  religion  fraternity,  and 
Sigma  Tau  Delta,  national  honor  Eng- 
lish fraternity.  In  1978.  he  was  award- 
ed the  "Outstanding  Toung  Religion 
Leader  Award"  in  Lauderdale  County, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Florence. 
Ala..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  naUve  of  MobUe.  Ala..  Dr.  Fields 
married  a  fellow  Mobillan.  Terry  Ann 
Tucker,  and  they  have  three  lovely 
daughters.  Paula.  Angela,  and  Rebec- 
ca. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  wel- 
come Dr.  Fields  to  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol and  to  thank  him  for  offering  our 
opening  prayer  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-BONUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule 
today.  

The  SPEA£:ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rules, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  10  Mem- 
bers object.  Ten  Members  not  having 
risen,  permission  is  granted. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOBBY  SANDS, 
MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs 
I  wish  to  express  my  profound  regret 
about  the  recent  death  of  Bobby 
Sands.  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
convey  my  profound  concern  about 
the  status  of  other  hunger  strikers  in 
the  Bfose  Prison  in  Northern  Ireland. 

I  reiterate  my  charge  that  the  in- 
transigence and  arrogance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  throughout  the  entire 
Bobby  Sands  ordeal  is  to  be  con- 
demned. Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
spumed  pleas  from  around  the 
world— including  the  Pope's— for  a  hu- 
manitarian resolution  of  the  matter. 
The  British  Government  has  again  re- 
vealed the  moral  bankruptcy  of  their 
policies  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  British  Government  appears 
adamant  in  their  refusal  to  negotiate 


over  the  isnie  of  prison  reforms  which 
is  what  Bobby  Sands  died  for— and 
which  others  appear  willing  to  do.  One 
of  the  hunger  strikers— Frankie 
Hughes,  is  deteriorating  rapidly. 
Therefore,  today  I  will  send  a  tele- 
gram to  UJI.  Secretary  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  to  luve  the  United  Nations  to 
offer  itself  as  a  mediator  In  this  dis- 
pute. The  British  Government  may 
try  and  pass  this  matter  off  as  an  in- 
ternal matter,  yet  the  fact  remains 
human  rights  are  involved.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is 
advocacy  for  human  rights  of  which 
Great  Britain  is  a  signator.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  and  work  for  a 
humanitarian  resolution  to  avert 
other  deaths  In  Northern  Ireland. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JIM  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
round  1  of  the  great  budget  debate 
draws  to  an  end  there  is  one  man  who 
deserves  our  praise,  our  thanks. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Gnunm-Latta  sub- 
stitute knowing  it  imperfect  but  recog- 
nizing that  it  adds  reconciliation 
muscle  to  the  budget  cuts  as  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  because 
it  gives  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program  a  chance  to  succeed  or 
fail— a  chance  demanded  of  us  by  the 
American  people. 

However,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
failed  to  publicly  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Jim  Jonks 
of  Oldahoma.  for  the  tremendous  job 
he  has  done  in  fashioning  the  so-called 
Democratic  alternative. 

Jnc  Joifss  was  supported  for  his 
leadership  position  by  me  and  other 
economic  conservatives  because  we  felt 
he  was  the  best  man  for  the  job.  He 
has  lived  up  to  our  great  expectations 
in  nearly  every  respect. 

Under  impossible  demands  he  has 
served  us  with  honor  and  honesty. 
Under  attack  from  the  left  and  the 
right  he  has  presented  a  proposal  far 
closer  in  spirit  and  fact  to  the  impera- 
tives of  economic  sanity  than  I 
thought  possible  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  salute  Jnt  Jomcs  and  say  to  those 
who  have  heaped  vicious,  personal  at- 
tacks on  his  efforts— particularly  those 
few  groups  outside  this  Chamber  who 
are  elements  of  what  I  call  the  radical 


right— that  if  ignorance  is  bliss  then 
you  must  be  the  happiest  people  in 
America. 


SEND  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 
FOR  MOTHSSl'S  DAY 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
Sunday  is  Mother's  Day.  Mother's  Day 
is  a  symbol  of  our  national  feeling  of 
guilt  for  making  child  care  an  activity 
of  high  rhetoric  and  low  prestige.  The 
cliche  that  nobody  is  against  mother- 
hood does  not  hide  the  many  ways  we 
put  mothers  down. 

Many  of  us  have  been  up  nights  to 
think  up  an  original  gift  to  give  to  the 
special  women  in  their  lives. 

Today  I  have  Just  the  gift  for  them: 
The  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981.  My 
colleagues  can  thank  their  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  special  friends 
by  telling  them  they  have  Joined  the 
list  of  representatives  concerned  about 
economic  equity  for  women.  They  can 
put  some  substance  behind  the  50-cent 
card  and  the  bouquet  of  roses  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  promotes 
equity  for  women  whether  they  are 
single  mothers,  hmnemakers.  paid 
workers,  or  older  widows.  By  seeldng 
far-reaching  reforms  in  public  and  pri- 
vate pension  laws,  tax  policy,  insur- 
ance, and  Government  regulation,  the 
act  changes  existing  laws  to  accommo- 
date the  variety  of  roles  that  women 
are  playing  in  today's  society.  Since  its 
introduction  on  April  7.  the  bill  has 
rallied  support  from  several  major 
women's  organizations  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  11  of  my  male  colleagues. 

Just  because  the  administration  is 
focusing  on  economics  this  year  does 
not  mean  they  can  put  women's  issues 
on  the  back  burner.  We  need  to 
remind  President  Reagan  that 
women's  concerns  are  economic  con- 
cerns. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  is  a  per- 
fect way  to  show  appreciation  for  that 
special  woman,  no  matter  what  role 
she  plays.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
women  and  themselves  a  favor  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
Mother's  Day  gift  that  is  original,  im- 
portantk  and  sincere. 


birth,  on  the  66th  day  of  his  hunger 
strike— a  protest  staged  to  persuade 
British-ruled  Northern  Ireland  to 
treat  arrested  soldiers  as  political  pris- 
oners. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe,  and  have  the  world  believe, 
that  Sands'  death  was  the  self-inflict- 
ed, irrevonsible.  purposeless  act  of  a 
rebel  with  no  real  cause.  Bobby  Sands' 
cause  is  the  very  cause  that  built  our 
own  Nation— Freedom.  There  are  more 
of  us  who  know  that  Bobby  Sands' 
choice  to  die  was  not  because  he  hated 
life,  but  rather  that  he  loved  it. 

The  unresolved  "Irish  question"  will 
sustain  that  very  status  until  such 
time  that  we  as  a  nation.  Joined  by  all 
other  nations  who  stand  for  equality 
and  Justice,  speak  out  against  domina- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland.  The  body  of 
Bobby  Sands  is  laid  to  repose  today, 
but  his  spirit  yet  echoes  an  unfulfilled 
dream  of  freedom  and  dignity.  Per- 
hi^w  the  best  epitaph  for  Bobby  Sands 
would  be  a  poem  translated  from  Irish 
verse: 

Hx  Whom  a  Dream  Hath  Possessed 
He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth 

no  more  of  doubting. 
For  mist  and  the  blowing  of  winds  and  the 

mouthing  of  words  he  scorns; 
Nor  the  sinuous  speech  of  schools  he  hears. 

but  a  knightly  shouting. 
And  never  comes  darlmeas  down,  yet  be 

greetest  a  million  moms. 
He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  luioweth 

no  more  of  roaming; 
All  roads  and  the  flowing  of  waves  and  the 

speediest  flight  he  knows. 
But  wherever  his  feet  are  set.  his  soul  is  for- 
ever homing. 
And  going  he  comes,  and  coming  he  heareth 

a  call  and  goes. 
He  whom  a  dream  tiath  possessed  knoweth 

no  more  of  sorrow. 
At  death  and  the  dropping  of  leaves  and  the 

fading  of  suns  he  smiles. 
For  a  dream  remembers  no  past  and  scorns 

the  desire  of  a  morrow. 
And  a  dream  in  a  sea  of  doom  sets  surely 

the  ultimate  isles. 
He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  treads  the 

impalpable  marches. 
From  the  dust  of  the  day's  long  road  he 

leaps  to  a  laughing  star. 
And  the  ruin  of  worlds  that  fall  he  views 

from  eternal  arches. 
And  rides  Cjod's  battlefield  in  a  flashing  and 

golden  car. 

—Shaemaa  O'SheeL 


U  This  symbol  reprefcots  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOBBY  SANDS. 
MEMBER  OF  PARLIAMENT 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  sincere  remorse  that 
we  acknowledge  the  death  of  Bobby 
Sands.  Bobby  Sands:  Son.  student. 
Irish  patriot.  parliamentariaiL  Bobby 
Sands  died  a  short  27  years  after  his 


mtmi^r  that  women's  economic  equity 
Is  the  No.  1  item  on  the  agenda  for 
women. 

On  Mother's  Day  we  are  forced  to 
face  some  very  disturbing  facts:  That 
women  earn  59  cents  for  each  $1  men 
eam:  that  women  comprise  72  percent 
of  the  elderly  poor— and  that  we  are 
witnessing  the  fanlnisatiOD  of  pover- 
ty: that  It  is  estimated  that  only  5  to 
10  percent  of  widows  receive  siu-vivor 
annuities  from  their  husband's  pen- 
sion. These  facts  force  us  to  ask  what 
mothers  reaUy  need  on  Mother's  Day. 
the  day  of  special  recognition  for 
women. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  have  Joined  me  in  introducing 
the  Women's  Ek»nomlc  Equity  Act.  a 
comprehensive  padtage  of  legislative 
proposals  which  address  women's  eco- 
nomic issues.  This  bipartisan  effort  is 
a  major  attempt  to  address  the  bread 
and  butter  issues  that  affect  women. 
This  bill  covers  such  vital  areas  as  pen- 
sions, discrimination  in  insurance,  day 
care,  child  support,  and  regulatory 
reform.  We  are  confident  that  this  leg- 
islation will  have  a  significant  impact 
on  improving  the  economic  status  of 
women  in  this  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  will  remedy  the  economic 
inequities  faced  by  women.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  restate  their  commit- 
ment to  women's  economic  rights  by 
supporting  this  legislation,  which  will 
help  insure  that  Mother's  Days  in  the 
future  will  be  truly  happy  occasions 
for  all  women.  Thank  you. 


D  1015 
WOMEN'S  ECONOBOC  EQUITY 

(Ms.  FE31RARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday.  BSay  10  is  Mother's  Day. 
Some  of  us  wlU  look  forward  to  break- 
fast in  bed  and  flowers.  For  many 
women,  however.  Mother's  Day  is  a  re- 
minder that  women  do  not  have  the 
same  economic  opportunities  as  men. 
For  many  of  us.  Mother's  Day  is  a  re- 


PROBLEMS  OF  NORTEOSIN 
IRELAND 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  %;>eaker.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  Irish  American,  but  the 
tragic  events  in  Northern  Ireland  Just 
simply  transcend  one's  ethnic  bai^- 
groimd.  I  regret  the  death  of  Bobby 
Sands  and  hope  that  a  humanitarian 
resolution  will  be  brought  to  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  Northern  Ireland. 

The  conditions  that  exist  in  Maze 
Prison  are  a  humanitarian  abomina- 
tion. The  arrogance  of  the  British 
policies  toward  intransigents  are  only 
evidence  of  the  bankrupt  policy  that 
they  have  exercised  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  they  must  not  continue. 

And  what  of  the  other  hunger  strik- 
ers such  as  Frankie  Sands?  Must  there 
be  further  sacriflce  for  their  deaths, 
for  their  tragedy?  When  will  the  Brit- 
ish finally  understand  that  people  of 
good  will  everywhere  want  a  humani- 
tarian resolution  to  the  problems  that 
beset  Northern  Ireland? 
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ADOPTION  OF  BUDGET  PROM- 
ISES NEW  DIRECTION  FOR 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
glvoi  pennloion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hJs  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  my  colleagues  that  later 
today  we  will  have  an  opportunity,  in 
voting  on  the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan 
Reagan  substitute  for  the  budget,  to 
vote  on  and  to  adopt  one  of  the  most 
historic  changes  In  American  history, 
not  because  of  the  substance  necessar- 
ily, not  because  of  the  great  changes 
that  will  occur  immediately  as  a  resxilt 
of  this  budget  adoption,  but  simply  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  changes  the 
direction  in  which  this  country  has 
been  headed  and  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity  to   redirect   our   efforts   in   the 
coming  months  toward  those  things  of 
substance  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  gives  us,  further,  resolution  to 
reduce  the  scope  of  this  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  once  again  restore  a 
greater  degree  of  individual   liberty. 
oppOTtunlty.  and  free  enterprise  that 
we  and  all  Americans  must  have  and 
demand. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it.  Mr.  Speaker. 


solve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  con.  res. 
115)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983. 
and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jomcs). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  400.  nays 
5,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  34] 
YEAS— 400 


Addabbo 


CLARIFICATION       OF       YESTER- 
DAYS   COLLOQUY    IN    DEBATE 
ON  OBEY  SUBSTITUTE 
(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
while  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  was  at  the  mike,  an  ex- 
change took  place  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Doithkl- 
LY)  and  myself  which  if  not  clarified 
might  be  interpreted  to  unfairly  re- 
flect on  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  JKFroaos). 

I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  point 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port for  my  amendment  yesterday.  I 
apologize  to  him  if  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  myself  carried  any  implica- 
tions or  implied  anything  as  far  as  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  is  concerned, 
because  he  certainly  would  not  have 
deserved  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  has  a 
long  record  of  trying  to  find  compro- 
mises  between  the  two  political  parties 
on  CETA,  on  agriculture,  and  on  a 
number  of  other  items,  and  the  House 
has  been  well  served  by  his  being  here. 
If  there  was  any  implication  which  re- 
flected on  him  in  any  way  yesterday,  I 
apologize  for  it. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
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j  D  1030 

Mr.  OUARINI  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  atmve  recorded. 

IN  THX  COMMTTTB  OF  THK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  US)  with  Mr.  Fkost  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  6,  1981.  pending  was  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 25  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes.     I 

I  a  1045 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  we  have  heard  a 
pretty  good  discussion  of  the  biparti- 
san substitute  for  the  last  couple  of 
days.  It  seemed  like  everybody  has 
been  talking  either  for  or  against  it.  I 
could  go  through  every  single  one  of 
some  300  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  the  White  House  and  perhi^js 
keep  us  here  until  midnight,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  do  that.  I  think  we  want 
to  vote.  I  think  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  pretty  well  made  up  their 
minds. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  pack- 
age which  we  are  about  to  vote  on  con- 
cerning the  budget  addresses  the  criti- 
cal need  for  our  country  to  attack  ex- 
cessive Government  spending,  waste, 
bureaucratic  regulations,  and  paper- 
work. In  this  regard,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  efforts.  Ever 
since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  the  elimination 
of  many  of  the  wasteful  programs  the 
President  has  mentioned  as  well  as 
others  that  he  did  not. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  has  grown  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  that  the  Nation  is  suffering 
from  the  deleterious  effects  of  this 
growth.  Clearly,  we  must  learn  to  live 
within  our  means,  and  toward  that 
end  I  support  the  balanced  budget  ef- 
forts. I  commend  the  President  for  his 
initiative  and  commitment  to  rein  in 
galloping  Federal  budget  growth.  As 


we  enter  a  new  era  and  decade.  I  think 
it  a  prudent  and  wise  endeavor  to  reas- 
sess our  Federal  activities  and  prior- 
ities so  that  those  Government  pro- 
grams which  have  outlived  their  need 
and  usefulness  may  be  culled  to  allow 
those  that  are  the  proper  province  of 
government  to  continue  to  function  as 
intended. 

Since  the  President  first  detailed  his 
program  for  economic  recovery  to  the 
Nation,  I  have  personally  put  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study  into  the 
specifics  of  his  proposal.  Although  I 
am  generally  supportive  of  most  of  the 
cuts,  I  am  also  somewhat  perplexed  by 
the  proposed  reductions  in  funding  for 
certain  programs,  such  as  the  alterna- 
tive energy,  conservation,  and  alcohol 
fuels  efforts,  while  an  increase  is  pro- 
posed in  nuclear  energy  programs. 
And  even  though  I  support  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget  and  reinvigorate 
our  crippled  economy,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  sector  or  group  in  our  so- 
ciety should  bear  an  unfair  burden  of 
the  budget  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  Just  recently 
returned  from  northwest  Iowa  where  I 
held  open  door  meetings  in  21  of  22 
counties  in  my  district  to  discuss  the 
administration's  economic  program.  I 
thought  it  absolutely  essential  that  I 
discuss  the  magnitude  of  these  cuts 
with  the  people  I  represent  in  order  to 
receive  their  thoughts  and  ideas  on 
the  budget.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
we  share  a  mutual  concern  about 
wasteful  Government  spending  and 
the  need  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
budget. 

Since  a  considerable  amount  of  my 
time  in  the  Congress  has  been  spent 
trying  to  cut  spending  and  reduce 
waste,  this  support  was  especially 
gratifying.  In  addition,  however,  my 
constltutents  expressed  their  reserva- 
tions about  the  tax  cut  proposal  of  the 
economic  package.  For  example.  86 
percent  of  those  attending  did  not 
agree  with  the  30-percent  3-year  tax 
cut  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Specifically,  46  percent  of  them  would 
rather  see  a  targeted  tax  cut  no  great- 
er than  the  spending  cuts,  and  40  per- 
cent want  a  balanced  budget  before 
tax  cuts.  Additionally,  more  people 
were  opposed  to  some  of  the  increases 
in  defense  spending  than  were  in  favor 
of  the  President's  proposal.  My  people 
also  thought  it  was  foolish  to  abandon 
the  energy  program  that  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  last  few  years  by  cut- 
ting funds  for  conservation  and  alter- 
native energy  development,  while  in- 
creasing funding  for  nuclear  programs. 
Indeed,  the  people  of  northwest  Iowa 
would  rather  see  more  spent  on  alter- 
native energy  research  in  order  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  administration's  program  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  economic 
health  of  this  Nation  by  increasing 
productivity  and  lowering  inflation. 

We  all  agree  that  the  need  for  an 
economic  boost  is  urgent.  We  do  not 


all  agree,  however,  that  the  compo- 
nents of  the  program  are  consistent, 
and  act  in  concert  to  produce  our  de- 
sired results. 

My  gravest  concern  with  the  pro- 
gram is  the  proposed  3-year  10-per- 
cent-a-year  tax  cut.  The  administra- 
tion sajrs  the  cuts  In  Government 
spending  are  going  to  pay  for  extra 
military  expenditures.  It  also  says 
these  cuts  will  pay  for  the  proposed 
tax  cuts.  However,  the  sums  to  be 
spent  and  saved  do  not  match.  For 
1982-84,  a  $197  billion  cut  in  civilian 
spending  does  not  counterbalance  a 
$301.3  billion  tax  cut  and  a  $262  billion 
increase  in  defense  spending.  If  we  are 
concerned  about  inflation,  and  if  we 
agree  that  the  size  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit adversely  affects  inflation,  then  it 
appears  that  we  are  inconsistent  to  say 
we  are  going  to  Increase  our  tax  cuts 
and  defense  spending  much  more  than 
we  decrease  other  Government  spend- 
ing. Supply-side  economic  theory 
cannot  be  put  to  practice  in  an  envi- 
ronment ravaged  by  continuing  infla- 
tion. 

In  examining  our  economic  prob- 
lems, it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  address  our  steady  decline 
in  productivity.  Last  year  the  average 
Japanese  woiiier  Increased  his  produc- 
tivity by  5  percent,  the  German 
worker  realized  an  increase  of  3  per- 
cent while  the  average  U.S.  woi^er 
suffered  a  1-percent  decline.  In  light 
of  these  startling  facts,  it  is  proper  to 
question  whether  this  personal  tax 
cut.  which  is  directed  primarily  at  the 
wealthier  segments  of  our  society  will 
end  up  being  invested  in  plants  and 
equipment  and  lead  to  an  increase  in 
productivity.  Let  me  illustrate  with 
this  example:  If  a  person  invested 
$1,000  5  years  ago  in  gold.  Iowa  farm- 
land, and  the  stock  mai^et,  he  would 
have  had  an  average  annual  return  of 
32  percent  for  gold.  13.5  percent  for 
farmland;  and  only  6.5  percent  for  the 
stock  market.  With  this  in  mind.  I  do 
not  think  that  wealthy  people,  who 
would  get  a  sizable  tax  cut.  would  rush 
out  to  invest  in  the  stock  market  to  in- 
crease the  production  capital.  These 
tax  cuts  are  supposed  to  stimulate  sav- 
ings and  investment.  This  across-the- 
board  approach,  however,  is  faced 
with  the  fact  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  saved  only  5.6  percent  of  its 
income  in  1980.  We  cannot  afford  to 
add  more  consumption  of  this  magni- 
tude to  our  economy.  We  need  to  cut 
consumption  and  increase  investment 
in  productive  oriented  activities  and 
not  consumptive  or  speculative  activi- 
ties. 

Second,  if  the  30-percent  tax  cut  is 
enacted,  there  would  be  no  room  to 
target  the  kind  of  tax  cuts  actually 
needed  to  increase  productivity  or  cor- 
rect inequitable  tax  burdens.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  eliminate  double 
taxation    of    dividends;    increase    the 
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unoont  ot  Interest  and  dividends  that 
may  be  ezchided  from  taxation; 
r*imnfm  the  inheritance  taxes  to  pre- 
serve the  faraOy  farm  and  business: 
and  ***—«*>-»*  the  marriace  penalty 
tax.  which  taxes  two  working  married 
people  at  a  hlcher  rate  than  two  work- 
ing single  people.  These  proposals 
would  provkle  much-needed  incentives 
to  save  and  invest  and  increase  produc- 
tivity. Boiwever.  if  we  enact  the  Kemp- 
Roth  90-pereent  tax  cut— a  tax  cut 
whl^  is  lano-  than  the  proposed 
flffm^t^^  cuts— we  wiU  Increase  the 
budeeC  deficit  to  t45  billion  and  leave 
no  room  for  the  targeted  tax  cuts. 

Many  economists  agree  that  our  cur- 
rent problem  with  inflation  started 
with  President  Johnson's  refusal  to 
raise  taxes  to  oovo'  the  costs  of  the 
milttary  buildup  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  administration  proposes  an 
tncteaae  in  defoMe  spending  that— in 
tcfiiHi  of  real  dollaia— greatly  exceeds 
the  Increase  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
At  the  same  time  it  proposes  that  we 
tiMtitute  one  of  the  largest  tax  cuts  in 
our  histfvy.  Surely  we  should  learn 
from  history  and  our  past  mistakwt. 
There  is  no  free  lunch. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  through 
some  strange  quirk  those  wealthy 
people  who  get  the  larger  tax  cuts  do 
decide  to  invest  their  savings  in  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  to  increase 
productivity.  Where  do  you  think  it 
will  be  invested— in  retooling  our  steel 
and  automotive  plants,  or  to  tool  up 
for  the  gigantic  Government  arms 
contracts? 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  are  in 
a  productivity  race  with  Japan.  Ger- 
many, and  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. One  of  the  reasons  they  are  able 
to  challenge  our  industry  is  because 
they  invest  leas  of  their  gross  national 
product  (ONP)  in  military  expendi- 
tures and  more  in  savings  and  invest- 
ment then  we  do,  leaving  them  more 
money  with  which  to  automate  their 
factories. 

It  is  proposed  tiiat  we  embark  upon 
a  tremendous  military  production 
buildup  without  a  similar  increase  by 
our  competitors  who  can  concentrate 
their  efforts  to  further  automate  their 
auUHnobile  and  television  factories 
while  we  spend  our  efforts  refurbish- 
ing obsolete  battleships  and  covering 
the  West  with  MX  missile  mole  holes. 
At  the  same  time  our  automobile  pro- 
ducers will  become  less  and  less  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  What  fools 
are  we?  I  agree  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  our  military  capability. 
But  it  does  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
station  forces  in  Germany  if  we  do  not 
expect  Germany— one  of  our  competi- 
tors in  international  trade- to  spend 
at  least  as  much  of  its  wealth  for  its 
own  defense  as  we  provide. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters 
urging  me  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's program.  I  support  that  pro- 
gram for  its  spending  cuts,  and  will 


continue  to  work  to  bring  control  to 
the  waste  that  exisU  in  the  Federal 
Government.  In  fact.  I  am  supportive 
of  the  House  budget  proposal  which 
o^ibi  for  larger  cuts  than  the  adminis- 
tration's proposaL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  support  a 
budget  proposal  which  includes  a  30- 
percent  Income  tax  cut  directed  pri- 
marily at  the  wealthier  segment  of  our 
society.  I  cannot  support  a  proposed 
tax  cut  that  results  in  increased  defi- 
cits which  will  increase  pressures  for 
still  higher  inflation  and  interest 
rates:  and  which  together  with  the 
proposed  military  Increase  will,  in  my 
opinion,  make  us  even  less  competitive 
in  the  world  market  for  manufactured 
goods. 

My  people  want  to  bite  the  bullet 
and  attack  the  problems  we  have  in 
our  society.  I  agree.  But.  we  do  not  do 
it  by  instituting  a  3-year  tax  cut  so 
large  that  it  will  increase  the  Federal 
deficit  and  the  inflation  rate. 

We  cannot  afford  to  destroy  the 
competitive  strength  of  our  weakening 
domestic  economy.  Putting  our  human 
and  physical  capital  into  defense  fur- 
ther weakens  our  civilian  markets. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  dominate  mis- 
sile markets  and  be  beaten  in  consum- 
er markets?  In  the  long  nui.  a  civllisui 
economy  that  consistently  fails  in 
competition  abroad  will  be  unable  to 
produce  defense  equipment  for  an  ef- 
fective military  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  most  imfortu- 
nate  that  this  vote  has  taken  on  parti- 
san political  overtones.  For  me,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  vote.  The  problems  in 
our  economy  are  far  too  serious  for 
partisan  politics.  When  I  thought 
former  President  Carter  was  wrong,  I 
said  so.  Surely,  I  should  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  the  same  when  I  disagree 
with  a  Republican  President.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  projects  interest 
rates  for  1982  to  be  8.9  percent  on 
Treasury  bills  compared  to  15.9  per- 
cent today,  and  an  Increase  in  real 
growth  of  GNP  of  4.2  percent  for  1982 
compared  to  1.1  percent  in  1981.  I  be- 
lieve these  forecasts  are  overly  opti- 
mistic, and  even  with  these  projections 
they  still  project  a  deficit  of  $45  bil- 
lion for  1982  compared  to  the  Budget 
Committee  deficit  of  $25.6  billion. 

I  believe  in  balancing  the  budget— 
and  the  people  of  northwest  Iowa  also 
believe  we  should  balance  our  Federal 
budget.  Regardless  of  political  parties, 
I  cannot  represent  my  people  and  vote 
for  a  budget  calling  for  larger  deficits 
and  higher  inflation  and  interest 
rates.  To  do  so  would  contradict  the 
interest  and  wishes  of  my  constituen- 
cy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  particular  need  for  lengthy  debate 
on  this.  What  I  want  to  do  is  run 
through  very  quickly  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  President's  program.  We 
have  made  a  few  changes,  very  minor 
changes,  and  I  will  point  those  out. 


At  the  outset  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  commend  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side  who  helped  put  his  pack- 
age together,  who  worked  so  diligently 
in  the  committee.  Without  their  help 
we  would  not  be  here  today.  I  certain- 
ly am  grateful,  as  wlU  be  the  Nation, 
when  this  legislation  becomes  law. 

Second,  let  me  compliment  the  staff 
on  our  side.  We  have  a  very  small 
staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  out- 
numbered some  8  to  1.  But  they  have 
done  yeoman  work.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  Monbers  on  this  floor  do 
not  know  it,  but  the  one  person  on  our 
staff  who  has  been  with  us  the  long- 
est, Jim  Hedlund.  actually  collapsed 
last  week  and  had  to  have  some  help 
from  the  rescue  squard.  That  is  the 
tjrpe  of  work  that  has  gone  into  this 
substitute. 

Let  me  say  on  the  majority  side  I 
know  the  staff  has  worked  very  dili- 
gently on  the  Jones  proposal,  and  cer- 
tainly we  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion: What  has  brought  us  to  the  point 
we  are  at  todajr?  We  are  not  here  Just 
by  accident:  we  are  here  by  necessity. 
It  is  more  or  less  agreed  by  the  major- 
ity as  well  as  the  minority  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  We  have  had 
spending  out  of  line.  We  have  got 
taxes  out  of  line.  We  have  got  deficits 
out  of  line.  We  have  got  inflation  out 
of  line.  We  have  got  an  increasing  neg- 
ativeness  in  America  that  must  be  re- 
versed. We  have  got  a  negative  produc- 
tivity growth  in  our  last  3  years  in  our 
nonf  arm  sector. 

I  have  resurrected  an  old  chart  that 
probably  some  of  you  have  seen 
before.  We  did  not  have  to  prepare  a 
new  one:  we  Just  had  to  extend  a  little 
piece  on  the  top  to  show  you  where  we 
are  going  imless  changes  are  made.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  it. 

This  happens  to  be  Federal  spending 
since  the  year  1955.  Many  of  you 
cannot  see  it.  but  in  1955  we  had  Fed- 
eral spending  at  $68.5  billion.  We 
never  reached  $100  billion  in  total 
spending— total  spending— by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  until  the  second  year 
of  President  Kermedy's  term. 

In  1975  you  can  see  that  we  reached 
$326  biUion  in  spending. 

By  1980  we  see  spending  going  up  to 
$579  billion:  in  1981,  $660  biUion. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  reverse 
this  tremendous  explosion  in  Federal 
spending,  in  1982  we  will  see  Federal 
spending  at  $714  billion. 

Let  us  go  on  to  1983.  In  the  Jones 
budget,  in  1983,  we  see  Federal  spend- 
ing at  $779  billion,  and  in  1984,  $839 
billion— $839  billion. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  hesitated 
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to  interrupt  his  rhythm  there  becaoae 
I  Vbkok.  he  has  earned  a  place  in 
American  history,  along  with  his  co- 
pUot.  Mr.  "Aristotle"  OmAMU.  from  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  There  are  coffee 
iriatohw  going  on  all  over  my  dfstriet 
on  cable  televlskm  wtriiing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  today.  This  is  a 
glorious  moment  In  history,  thanks  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  add  to  the  distin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Ohio's  per^ 
oratkm.  Omgress  has  been  debating 
over  a  new  economic  policy  for  years. 
At  long  last,  we  have  achieved  a  iMl- 
anoed.  bipartisan  idan— the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute. 

If  the  recent  elections  did  not  deliv- 
er the  message  that  Americans  want 
less  Government  spending  and  a  re- 
duction In  tax  rates.  I  am  sure  any 
rec«tit  copversatloos  with  constituents 
did.  Most  of  tis  were  elected  last  No- 
vember with  a  mandate  to  restore 
growth  and  productivity  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
embodies  that  mandate. 

It  is  rare  that  we  see  such  stnmg 
support  for  a  budget  program— sup- 
port that  cuts  across  party  lines.  It  is 
rarer,  still,  that  we  find  ourselves 
facing  the  economic  choices  before  us. 
Will  we  continue  to  permit  the  Feder- 
al tax  burden  to  suppress  economic 
growth,  or  will  we  reduce  the  incresse 
in  taxes  and  spending  this  year?  If 
Congress  fails  to  act,  tax  revenues  will 
double  in  the  next  5  years.  This  is 
hardly  the  prescription  for  greater 
capital  investment  or  work  incentive. 
When  Uncle  Sam's  income  goes  up. 
the  taxpayer's  income  usually  goes 
dowiL  An  unrelentingly  expanding  tax 
burden  would  mean  that  people  would 
continue  to  use  almost  their  entire 
paycheck  Just  to  survive.  The  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  with  its  more  moder- 
ate tax  increase,  will  encourage  the 
creation  of  millions  of  new  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  and  permit  the  belea- 
guered middle-income  taxpayer  more 
control  over  the  dispensation  of  his 
own  money. 

That  the  Federal  budget  has  grown 
out  of  control  is  almost  beyond  dis- 
pute. From  1972  through  1973,  the 
budget  increased  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  just  over  8  percent.  In  the  last 
2  years,  the  budget  rose  at  an  average 
aimual  rate  of  16  percent.  I  do  not 
have  to  belabor  the  point.  Spending 
must  be  controlled  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  vote  will  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  the  future.  Will  we  contin- 
ue to  vote  for  the  same  tired  economic 
formula,  or  will  we  vote  for  a  remedy? 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  Gramm-Latta. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  has  always  been 
on  our  team.  He  knows  something 
about  the  charts  and  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  heading. 


Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  win  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HCMPKIN8.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yMding.  since  he  has  already 
broken  his  rhythm. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  GnauB-Latta  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  baffling  to  me 
how  this  Congress  can  oppose  the 
Reagan-Oramm-Latta  bipartisan 

bndgK  resolution  snd  stm  consider 
Itarif  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoi^. 

Pick  op  almost  any  newpaper.  frmn 
the  Washington  Post  to  the  smallest 
Kentucky  weekly,  and  you  will  read 
how  strong^  this  Nation  is  backing 
the  President  in  his  efftxts  to  heal  our 


eoanomy. 

Even  after  specific  spending  cuts 
were  announced,  the  American  people 
showed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  so- 
called  bad  cots  tot  the  sake  of  the 
Reagan  program's  overall  goals. 

Soon,  we  win  be  choosing  between 
the  Reagan  Mpartlsan  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  alternative  budget  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Chairman  Johss.  But 
if  we  consider  the  proposal  sponsored 
by  Ch^rman  Jcnns.  and  supported  by 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  wonder 
if  its  bathers  have  even  bothered  to 
read  the  papers  lately,  let  alone  talked 
to  their  constituents. 

The  difference  between  the  Jones- 
O'Neill  and  Reagan  bipartisan  plans 
could  mean  the  difference  between 
economic  recovery  and  economic  disas- 
ter. The  business-as-usual  approach 
proposed  by  the  Jones-O'NeiU  budget 
resolution  puts  Federal  spending  at 
higher  levels  than  the  administra- 
tion's, takes  money  from  defense  and 
places  it  in  social  programs— this 
against  the  Noveml>er  wishes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters. 

And  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  need  to  give  the  heavily  burdened 
American  taxpayer  the  relief  needed 
to  stimulate  our  economy. 

Through  his  backing  of  the  econom- 
ic recovery  plan.  Candidate  Reagan 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  people 
during  last  year's  elections.  Now, 
President  Reagan  has  given  them 
hope.  Just  by  trying  to  follow  through 
on  his  promises,  that  things  can  be 
changed  for  the  better. 

Taxes  still  will  rise,  but  under  the  bi- 
partisan tax  plan  they  wiU  rise  $23.4 
billion  less  than  under  the  Jones- 
O'Neill  plan.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
will  affect  your  constituents,  but  the 
average  family  of  four  in  Kentucky 
could  save  $1,789  under  the  bipartisan 
tax  proposals.  The  average  family  of 
four  in  my  hometown.  Lexington, 
could  save  $2,365.  Now  that  might  not 
seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  those  of 
you  who  are  used  to  spending  millions 
of  dollars  on  programs  you  have  spon- 
sored, but  few  families  I  know  in  my 
district  would  turn  it  down. 


We  have  a  chance  to  give  some  real 
economic  relief  to  the  American 
people  and  we  must  take  it.  For  the 
past  20  years,  this  country  has  been 
plagued  by  a  choking  dust  storm-  of 
econmnic  mismsnagmient  and  Gov- 
nnment-sponsored  extorticHi.  The 
Reagan-Oramm-Latta  idan  is  the 
spring  shower  we  need  to  dean  the  air. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Brfore  we  take  down 
this  spending  domxt.  Just  let  me  point 
out  the  Uttle  Mt  trf  difference  that  will 
take  place  if  the  President's  program 
is  enarted.  and  this  Is  scary,  too.  This 
is  scary.  Let  us  look  at  1962.  In  1983 
with  the  President's  program  in  iriace. 
we  still  have  $«•  bHUon  worth  of 
spending. 

In  1983  we  stOl  have  $731  taffilon 
worth  of  g>endlng. 

In  1984  we  stOl  have  $770  billlan 
worth  of  spending.  The  budget  that 
Presidoit  Carter  sent  to  us  before  he 
left  office  called  for  an  increase  in 
Federal  spending  ova-  fiscal  year  1981 
of  11.6  percent.  Even  with  the  budget 
that  the  President  has  submitted  to 
us.  we  are  still  going  to  be  over  6.1  per- 
cent, so  we  are  really  not  cutting  that 
budget:  we  are  moely  restraining  its 
growth:  and  that  we  must  do. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  chart 
that  is  also  scary,  one  on  deficits.  I 
have  said  many  times  from  this  well 
this  really  hurts  me  more  than  the 
apoidlng.  Why?  Because  we  have  been 
living  on  our  children's  and  our  grand- 
childroi's  credit  cards,  and  that  does 
not  make  me  happy,  evm  though  I 
have  not  voted  for  most  of  these  pro- 
grams that  have  caused  this  explosicm. 
We  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. We  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  and  I  think  many  of  us  do. 
as  to  what  we  are  putting  on  their 
backs  and  what  we  are  putting  on 
their  twcks  is  exactly  this.  When  they 
become  taxpayers,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  not  only  their  current  cost 
of  Government  but  also  that  tremen- 
dous interest  charge  that  they  inherit- 
ed f  rcnn  us. 

I  do  not  care  which  budget  you  go 
for  today,  they  are  going  to  pay  from 
$85  to  $90  billion  worth  of  interest  in 
that  budget,  and  they  are  not  getting 
any  benefits. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  explosion. 
In  the  year  1955  the  Federal  deficit 
stood  at  $274  billion.  Here  is  where  we 
are  in  1977:  $709  billion;  and  here  in 
1981  we  go  to  $994  billion. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  this 
House  was  to  increase  the  debt  limit  to 
$985  billion,  and  as  sure  as  I  stand  in 
this  well  today,  before  this  year  is  up— 
and  I  speak  of  the  calendar  year— you 
are  going  to  have  to  go  over  that  tril- 
lion dollars  in  debt,  and  that  is  not 
good. 

In  1982  it  goes  off  the  chart,  right 
off  the  chart.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and  we  are  not  happy 
about  it.  Tou  almost  have  to  have  two 
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sheet*  of  paper  when  you  start  to  put 
the  debt  down.  In  1982  that  debt  has 
got  to  go  to  $1,060,000,000,000.  no  ITs. 
and's  or  but's  about  it.  and  that  is 
what  brings  us  here. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  Just  one 
other  chart  and  that  has  to  do  with 
taxes— taxes.  These  are  changes  in 
personal  taxes.  If  we  adopt  the  biparti- 
san substitute,  we  look  at  the  blue.  If 
we  do  nothing,  the  current  law  in- 
creases are  in  red.  The  Jones  proposals 
are  in  black.  In  fiscal  year  1981  you 
have  no  changes  under  Jones. 

In  1981  there  is  $25  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases, if  you  do  nothing— if  you  do 
nothing.  If  you  adopt  the  President's 
program,  there  is  only  $6  billion 
changes. 

In  1982  the  President's  program  calls 
for  $44  billion  in  cuts,  but  we  still  have 
not  cau^t  up  with  the  increases.  The 
increases  will  be  $52  billion.  So  we  are 
stm  behind.  But  under  the  Jones  pro- 
posal we  are  going  to  be  back  at  $21 
billion.  See  the  gap.  We  are  not  catch- 
ing up  with  the  tax  increases,  in  per- 
sonal taxes.  These  are  your  constitu- 
ents paying  these  taxes. 

In  1983  under  our  proposal  you  go 
ahead  slightly  over  the  increases,  $81 
billion  as  opposed  to  1980.  Under  the 
Jones  proposal  you  are  at  31. 

In  1984  under  our  proposal  you  go  to 
$118  bUll<m.  and  you  are  Just  slightly 
ahead  there,  112.  The  Jones  proposal, 
$76  billion.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

I  could  get  into  a  couple  of  other 
matters  on  inflation,  but  we  all  know 
about  inflation.  E^rerybody  t>ack  home 
knows  about  inflation.  We  have  been 
hearing  about  it;  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  am  finished  with 
the  charts. 

We  had  an  election  last  November. 
Everybody  Imows  that.  And  our  Presi- 
dent made  no  bones  about  his  position. 
He  told  the  American  people,  you  elect 
me  President  of  the  United  States  and 
we  are  going  to  turn  this  thing  around. 
What  was  he  talking  about?  He  was 
talking  about  some  of  the  things  I 
have  Just  pointed  out  to  you  on  the 
charts  that  are  indisputable.  Tou 
cannot  dlq^ute  them,  and  you  cannot 
feel  happy  about  them.  They  are 
th^. 

What  did  the  people  sajr?  They  gave 
him  an  overwhelming  mandate— an 
overwhelming  mandate  to  make 
changes.  And  he  came  forward  and 
made  requests  to  this  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  the  mandate  the  people  gave 
him  to  make  those  changes.  That  is 
what  it  is  all  about.  That  is  what  it  is 
all  about.  He  said.  I  have  got  a  pack- 
age. I  have  got  a  package  that  must  be 
adopted— a  package  No.  1  of  spending 
reductions.  tax  cuts.  regulatory 
reform.  Everybody  has  heard  from 
back  home.  If  you  have  been  here  long 
enough,  you  have  heard  for  years 
about  all  of  those  regulations  that  are 
choking  American  industry  and  Ameri- 


can business.  I  do  not  care  how  large 
or  how  small  you  are  in  business,  you 
felt  that  yoke  around  your  neck  get- 
ting tighter  and  tighter.  Everybody 
has  complained  about  it,  and  this 
President  said,  we  want  to  get  some 
regulatory  reform. 

The  fourth  part  of  his  package  is 
some  stable  monetary  policy. 

D  1100 

Now.  before  getting  into  some  of  his 
proposals,  let  me  point  out  a  couple 
other  things. 

I  do  not  agree  with  every  suggestion 
that  is  in  this  package,  but  I  agree 
with  the  direction  that  package  will 
take  America.  If  I  were  putting  it  to- 
gether, I  probably  would  have  tin- 
kered a  little  bit  here  or  there,  made 
some  major  changes,  maybe,  I  do  not 
know.  But  it  was  not  mine  to  do.  I  was 
not  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  not  elected  President.  So 
we  have  to  rely  on  his  good  Judgment 
because,  after  all,  he  is  the  President 
of  all  the  people,  all  the  people. 

So  I  more  or  less  take  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  as  the  old  saying  goes;  but 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  sweetness  in 
here  for  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
that  must  be  there  if  we  are  going  to 
reverse  this  trend  that  showed  up  so 
well  on  these  charts  that  the  Members 
have  Just  seen. 

Now.  what  are  we  talking  about  in  a 
budget  resolution?  We  are  talking 
atmut  targets.  We  are  talking  about 
numbers.  And  listening  to  all  of  this 
debate  here  for  the  last  couple  of 
days,  you  would  have  thought  that  we 
were  writing  into  the  budget  resolu- 
tion every  single  program.  My.  I  can 
recall  so  well  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  always  saying,  "we  don't  get 
into  line  items  in  the  budget."  Even 
when  my  good  friend  from  Maryland 
was  on  the  Budget  Committee,  we 
never  got  into  line  items.  We  merely 
directed — directed— the  committees  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  go. 
We  gave  them  certain  parameters  and 
8aid."Here  are  the  figures,  now  you 
come  up  with  a  program." 

Well,  the  President  has  made  sug- 
gestions in  this  package.  He  has  made 
suggestions.  Now,  that  does  not  mean 
that  in  every  single  item  you  are  going 
to  rubberstamp  it  in  this  Congress,  but 
numberwise  it  is  a  different  story;  you 
are  going  to  fit  them  in,  you  are  going 
to  fit  them  into  the  package.  That  is 
what  the  budget  process  is  all  about. 

So  all  of  this  talk  that  we  have 
heard  for  the  last  couple  of  days  about 
the  dire  consequences  that  are  going 
to  happen 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  one  point? 

Mr.  LATTA.  WeU,  I  would  like  to 
complete  my  statement,  but  since  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  one 
thing— we  both  own  red  vests,  but  the 
gentleman  has  more  courage  than  I 


have.  I  have  not  got  courage  enough 
to  wear  mine— I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman very  briefly. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Just  on  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man was  making,  that  he  Is  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
he  is  doing  is  forwarding  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestions  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution before  us  now,  is  it  not  correct 
that  the  President's  recommendation 
was  for  a  reconciliation  of  some  $8  bil- 
lion in  the  function  500  category  but 
that  the  Oramm-Latta  resolution  that 
is  before  us  is  $13M  billion,  some  $SV^ 
billion  above  that? 

Now.  how  does  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain his  veering  from  the  President's 
recommendation  when  he  said  he  was 
not  elected  President  to  do  that? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  did  not  say  we  did  not 
veer.  We  would  have  Introduced  his  as 
written.  But  there  are  some  changes, 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
the  gentleman  points  some  of  those 
out. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Sure.  And  I  certainly 
did  not  Infer,  even,  that  there  were 
not  any  changes.  But  we  can  go 
through  them  line  item  by  line  item. 

How  did  we  get  all  of  this  talk  about 
education,  for  example,  being  cut  to 
the  bone,  and  all  of  these  programs 
that  we  have  heard  so  much  about? 

Well,  the  President  proposed  some- 
thing new.  for  a  change.  And  we  have 
heard  all  about  Washington,  you 
luiow.  the  cost  of  government;  they 
always  take  that  large  brokerage  fee 
out  down  here  before  they  ever  send 
anything  back  home.  That  is  what  the 
cost  of  bureaucracy  is.  It  does  not  help 
them  back  home,  other  than  the  fact 
that  It  sends  a  lot  of  redtape  back  to 
them.  And  that  costs  the  consumer 
back  home  if  you  are  in  business;  it 
costs  you  in  education.  You  have  to 
hire  people,  you  know,  to  come  down 
to  Washington. 

I  was  surprised  the  other  day  to  read 
in  one  of  ova  local  area  newspapers 
that  they  had  hired  some  lobbying 
firm  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  at  over 
$100,000  a  year.  Just  to  come  up  with 
ways  to  get  at  Federal  money.  Can  you 
imagine  that,  spending  taxpayers' 
money  to  do  that?  But  that  is  going 
on. 

Now.  what  the  President  is  propos- 
ing is  that  you  take  89— get  that — 89 
programs  and  send  them  back  to  the 
States  in  6  block  grant  programs.  That 
is  what  it  is  all  about.  Let  the  States 
sort  out  how  they  are  going  to  spend 
that  money. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints about  that  on  the  floor  here 
this  week.  My  question  is:  Do  we  not 
trust  our  States?  Do  we  not  trust  local 
government?  Have  we  got  all  of  the 
brains  in  Washington?  Well,  I  know 
that  we  have  got  all  of  the  bureau- 
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crats,  almost.  And  we  could  use  a  few 
less. 

The  people  back  home,  you  talk  to 
them,  and  they  say,  "Send  the  money 
baclL."  send  it  back  there,  "and  let  us 
decide,  for  a  change,  within  the  State 
what  we  need." 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  read  all  of 
these  programs,  but  they  are  right  in 
this  little  book  here.  You  know,  it  is 
only  about  an  Inch  and  a  quarter 
thick. 

On  education,  for  example,  45  pro- 
grams— 45  programs— that  go  bacli  to 
the  States  in  2  block  grants. 

Anything  wrong  with  that? 

Well,  the  only  thing  we  have  heard 
about  is  that  they  are  going  to  cut  out 
the  cost  of  bureaucracy,  they  are 
going  to  cut  out  the  cost  of  redtape^ 
and  they  estimate  that  is  going  to  be 
about  25  percent— 25  percent. 

That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  PETYSEIl.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Now.  my  friend  has 
spoken  on  that  time  after  time.  The 
gentleman  disagrees,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  getting  into  any  Idnd  of  collo- 
quy on  it.  I  appreciate  my  friend  re- 
questing me  to  yield  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  support  of  the 
block  grants,  we  have  heard  about 
States'  rights,  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing,  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  with 
the  wrong  color  on  it;  but,  actually, 
there  is  a  performance  that  must  be 
had  back  home.  They  have  a  responsi- 
bility, or  else  abolish  the  States— and  I 
am  not  advocating  that,  and  that  I 
would  not  want  anybody  to  think  that. 
But  there  is  a  need  for  the  State  gov- 
ernment. And  actually,  over  the  years 
that  I  have  been  here,  we  have  seen 
function  after  fimction  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  Crovemment  that  should 
have  been  left  to  the  States.  And 
maybe  that  is  how  we  got  into  all  of 
that  trouble  that  we  are  In,  because 
down  here  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  say,  "Yes.  yes,  yes."  to  every  special 
interest  group  that  has  got  a  problem, 
without  ever  thinking  that  there  is  a 
day  of  reckoning  coming— and  that  is 
today.  That  is  today. 

Now,  let  me  say  something  about  the 
programsL 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  President  has 
four  parts  of  his  program,  and  we 
cannot  do  the  Job  piecemeal. 

Now,  our  good  chairman  has  his  pro- 
posal. We  considered  it  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  came  out  17  to  13.  And  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  Chairman  Joms  speak 
last  Thursday  of  a  goal  of  reduced  in- 
flation. Iknited  Government  spending, 
tax  relief,  a  balanced  budget  some- 
time, and  improved  productivity. 
These  are  the  goals  outlined  by  the 
President.  But  there  Is  a  difference. 
There  is  a  difference  betweeen  the  two 
programs.  Those  goals  will  be  achieved 
far  more  completely  and  more  siu^ly 
by  the  President's  plan— that  is.  the 


bipartisan  substitute— than  by  the 
chairman's  proposaL 

On  Tuesday  the  House  agreed  with 
the  defense  figures  in  a  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute. And.  fortunately,  this  one  part 
of  the  President's  paclcage  has  been 
agreed  upon.  That  is  a  moot  question 
before  this  House  now.  They  agreed 
with  our  figures  on  defense,  even 
though  in  committee  they  did  not 
agree.  But  there  are  many  other  parts 
of  the  President's  package  still  unde- 
cided, and  it  is  in  these  areas  where 
the  chairman's  budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent's are  in  wide  variance.  Let  us  look 
at  the  functions: 

International  functions  (150).  In  the 
international  affairs  function,  the  bi- 
partisan subtitute  is  identical  to  the 
President's  proposals.  The  Jones  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  hand,  makes  two 
policy  cuts  in  security-related  pro- 
grams, which  evidence  a  serious  mis- 
understanding of  what  is  needed  in 
terms  of  fimding  and  procurement 
practices  to  support  UJS.  security  in 
periods  of  international  crisis,  and  a 
third  change  increasing  suttsidized 
export  lending. 

First,  the  Jones  proposal  would 
reduce  1982  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance contingency  funds  by  $250 
million  in  budget  authority— from 
$350  million  to  $100  million.  Outlays 
would  be  reduced  by  $100  million. 
Recent  events  such  as  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  clearly  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  a  U.S.  capacity  to  pro- 
vide assistance  quickly  to  friendly 
countries  engaged  in  or  on  the  periph- 
ery of  such  conflicts.  A  rapid  response 
can  be  psychologically  as  well  as  sub- 
stantively important  and  may  require 
less  funding  than  a  delayed  reaction. 
Ehren  where  congressional  support  for 
crisis  aid  is  strong,  obtaining  funds 
through  the  regvilar  authorization  and 
appropriations  process  can  unaccept- 
ably  delay  U.S.  action.  No  regular  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  has  been  en- 
acted for  nearly  2  years.  The  potential 
crises  that  may  occur  could  require 
relatively  large  scale  funding.  Repro- 
gramlng  such  amounts  would  seriously 
Impair  security  related  aid  programs 
in  other  coimtries.  Thus,  the  reduction 
proposed  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  deny  the  President  a 
critical  instnmient  meeting  the  for- 
eign policy  needs  of  the  1980's. 

Second,  the  Jones  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  special  defense  acquisi- 
tion fund,  increasing  1982  outlays  for 
the  international  affairs  (150)  func- 
tion by  $321  million.  This  fund  would 
not  increase  the  budget  totals  over 
time.  It  is  a  Reagan  budget  initiative 
aimed  at  making  an  important  im- 
provement in  managing  the  procure- 
ment of  certain  types  of  military 
equipment  commonly  used  by  U.S. 
Forces  and  friendly  countries.  An  in- 
ternational crisis  such  as  the  October 
1973.  BClddle  East  war  can  call  for  the 
United  States  to  supply  critical  mili- 


tary equipment  to  friendly  countries 
to  support  U.S.  security.  In  such  a  sit- 
uation. It  is  very  likely  that  UJ3.  mili- 
tary service  inventories  must  be  drawn 
down  to  meet  the  need.  While  the  re- 
sulting impairment  of  U.S.  military 
preparedness  may  be  acceptable  over  a 
short  period  of  time,  some  equipment 
has  imacceptably  long  leadtimes  be- 
tween the  placement  of  new  orders 
and  the  delivery  of  replacement  items 
to  military  inventories.  The  special 
fund  would  place  advance  orders  for 
such  equipment,  assuring  that  it  will 
already  be  on  the  assembly  line  and 
available  early  if  needed  to  replenish 
service  inventories.  If  not  needed,  the 
items  coud  be  used  in  the  normal 
course  of  UJS.  arms  transactions  with 
other  countries.  The  fund  is  intended 
to  be  financed  with  certain  receipts 
from  military  sales  operations.  Be- 
cause most  of  the  items  ordered  by  the 
fund  will  not  be  available  for  delivery 
for  some  time,  receipts  will  build  up  in 
the  fund  in  its  early  years  creating 
negative  outlays,  $321  million  estimat- 
ed in  1982.  The  Jones  alternative 
would  deny  this  ultimately  costless 
management  improvement,  restoring 
the  receipts  to  the  national  security 
(050)  function  and  increasing  (150) 
outlays. 

Third,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
change  would  increase  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  lending  by  $150  million  in 
budget  authority  in  1982  and  by  larger 
amounts  in  1983  and  1984.  The 
Reagan  budget  and  bipartisan  substi- 
tute proposes  $4  billion  in  Eximbank 
direct  lending.  This  amoimt  is  less 
than  could  be  used  if  the  program 
were  operated  as  an  entitlement  activi- 
ty to  meet  all  perceived  foreign  official 
competition  but  would  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  provide  targeted  support  in 
the  most  important  competitive  situa- 
tions. In  a  period  when  most  Ameri- 
cans will  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
budget  reductions,  the  budget  should 
not  continue  unlimited  the  heavily 
subsidized  lending  at  a  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  taxpayers  that  the  bank 
now  provides  to  a  handful  of  large 
manufacturing  firms.  The  overall  im- 
provement in  the  U.S.  economy  from 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram wUl  benefit  exporters  far  more 
than  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposed  increase  in  direct  lending. 

The  Jones-House  Budget  Committee 
alternative  provides  policy  increases 
for  a  large  number  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. These  policy  increases  are  not 
necessary  and  they  would  distort  the 
well-balanced  plan  for  budget  restraint 
provided  for  in  the  Reagan-bipartisan 
substitute. 

General  science,  space  and  technol- 
ogy (250).  The  bipartisan  substitute  is 
identical  to  the  Reagan  proposal  for 
this  function.  The  Jones-House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  would 
provide  a  fiscal  year  1982  increase  of 
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$50  mmion  over  the  Reacmn  budget. 
Tlie  $50  mmion  that  the  committee 
wtahes  to  ftdd  would  be  used  for  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  assist- 
ance and  for  additional  research 
gr»nti  in  the  social,  behavioral,  and 
econoaiic  sciences. 

Tlie  President's  proposed  budget  for 
the  Natknal  Science  Foundation  in- 
cloded  an  increase  in  funding  for  basic 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
englneaing  of  15  percent.  Support  of 
this  type  of  research  is  critical  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  eccHiomy  and 
to  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge. 
But  N8P  has  alwajfs  had  a  very  pe- 
ripheral role  in  supporting  social  sei- 
OMe  research,  most  of  which  is  sup- 
PMted  by  tmiversities  and  private 
foundations.  Thus  the  President's 
budget— and  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute—propose a  redirection  of  NSfs 
effort  into  the  areas  where  the  money 
will  do  the  most  good. 

The  programs  that  the  committee 
wishes  to  increase  have  been  demon- 
strably of  little  importance  to  science 
education  or  to  support  of  high-prior- 
ity social  science  research.  Indeed, 
much  of  the  money  would  go  for  the 
restoration  of  programs  that  are  po- 
litically popular  but  very  low  in  prior- 
ity—the education  grants  that  are  dis- 
tributed across  the  country— rather 
than  the  enhancement  of  programs 
that  art.tially  contribute  to  new  scien- 
tific knoniedge. 

The  btpartiaan  substitute,  as  noted 
above,  permits  a  substantial  increase 
in  NSF  funding  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  current  austoe  budget  environ- 
ment, the  Jones  proposal  avoids 
making  hard  choices  by  simply  putting 
money  back  for  some  popular,  but 
lover  priority,  NSF  programs. 

Energy  (270).  The  Jones-House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  would 
keep  alive  the  discredited  Carter 
energy  philosophy  of  using  taxpayer 
dollars  to  subsidlBe  private  business 
ventures  and  permit  restoration  in 
fiscal  year  1M2  of  $700  million  in 
energy  pork  barrel  projects  eliminated 
in  the  Reagan  budget  and  the  biparti- 
san substitute.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee proposal  would  perpetuate  the 
Carter  antlnuclear  bias  by  m^ung  ui 
arbitrary  reduction  of  $100  million  in 
nuclear  flsskm  programs.  The  commit- 
tee proposal  also  includes  an  increase 
of  $200  million  in  revenues  from  the 
Department  of  Energy's  uranium  en- 
richment sales  that  is  unattainable  be- 
cause the  so-called  fair  value  price  as- 
sumed in  the  committee  revenue  esti- 
mates is  higher  than  competing  for- 
eign suppliers  would  charge  DJB.  utili- 
ties. 

The  President  very  carefully  pre- 
served the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion's $17  billion  program  of  financial 
■Mistance  to  private  developers  of  83m- 
thetic  fuels  who  are  willing  to  share 
the  risks  associated  with  new  plants. 
But  the  committee  proposal  expressly 


provides  $1  billion  in  authority  over 
the  flscal  year  1M2-S4  period  to  pre- 
serve an  unspecified  number  of  the 
EX3E  synfuels  projects  the  President 
wishes  to  terminate.  Unfortunately, 
this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  fully 
fund  even  one  of  the  DOE  demonstra- 
tion plants.  By  keeping  the  DOE 
plants  in  the  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  we  will  make  it  much  harder  to 
terminate  Government  grants  to  pri- 
vate sjmfuels  developers— support  that 
could  cost  almost  $4  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  if  we  continued  down  the 
path  laid  out  in  the  Carter  budget,  not 
the  $1  billion  visible  in  the  committee 
recommendation. 

The  Jones  OHnmittee  proposal  also 
includes  an  increase  of  $500  million 
above  the  Reagan  bipartisan  level  for 
solar  and  conservation  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  While  this  would  keep 
DOE  grants  flowing  to  private  Indus- 
try, DOE  contractors,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  this  money  will  do 
little  or  nothing  to  augment  the  mas- 
sive private  conservation  efforts  al- 
ready underway  in  response  to  higher 
oil  prices,  nor  will  it  accelerate  com- 
mercial development  of  solar  power. 
The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  permits 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Govern- 
ment research  program  for  new  con- 
servation and  solar  technologies.  By 
restricting  Government  support  of 
new  technologies  to  the  research 
stage,  it  permits  major  savings  by 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  factories  or  pro- 
duction equipment  for  private  com- 
mercialization ventures— which  is  sub- 
stantially more  costly  than  research 
activities,  yet  which  yields  benefit  usu- 
ally only  to  one  company,  not  the  gen- 
eral public. 

As  noted  above,  the  Jones  committee 
proposal  includes  a  niunber  of  false 
economies  in  the  nuclear  area.  By  re- 
ducing nuclear  fission  programs  by 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
committee  proposal  will  probably  re- 
quire a  major  delay  in  construction  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  This 
will  only  add  to  the  cost  of  this  major 
research  effort,  to  which  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  over  $100  billion. 

The  committee  proposal  also  saves 
$200  million  by  slowing  construction 
of  the  gaseous  centrifuge  enrichment 
plant.  This  will  ultimately  drive  up 
electric  costs  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
nuclear  fuel  for  utilities.  The  GCEP 
program  will  permit  the  production  of 
new  reactor  fuel  using  only  4  percent 
as  much  electricity  as  the  current 
technology.  Keeping  the  program  on 
schedule,  as  proposed  by  the  biparti- 
san substitute,  will  permit  replace- 
ment of  existing  uranium  enrichment 
plants,  substantial  reductions  in  elec- 
tricity consumption,  and  lower  produc- 
tion costs  for  nuclear  fuel  sold  to  utili- 
ties. Since  the  full  cost  of  the  program 
is  recovered  through  fees  charged  to 
utilities  for  enrichment,  the  construc- 


tion slowdown  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee does  not  even  yield  a  net 
budget  savings  over  the  long  run:  it 
merely  shifts  outlays  to  later  years. 

The  other  major  difference  between 
the  committee  proposal  and  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  is  in  the  strategic 
reserve  program,  which  is  funded 
through  private  sources  under  the  bi- 
IMTtisan  proposal  and  under  a  hybrid 
arrangement  in  the  committee  propos- 
aL  Recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  has  sup- 
ported the  feasibility  of  private  fi- 
nancing for  the  strategic  reserve. 
There  is  no  Justification  for  the 
hybrid  approach  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Natural  resources  and  environment 
(300).  The  Jones  committee  proposal 
appears  to  be  less  costly  than  the  bi- 
IMutisan  substitute  in  this  function. 
But  by  committing  to  a  $250  million 
increase  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  and  the  historic  preserva- 
tion fund  and  rejecting  the  President's 
proposal  to  spend  $105  million  per 
year  on  a  program  to  upgrade  mainte- 
nance at  existing  national  paries,  the 
committee  proposal  will  lead  to  sul>- 
stantially  Increased  budgets  in  the 
future.  Adding  another  $250  million 
per  year  worth  of  grant  moneys  for 
State  recreation  and  Historic  preserva- 
tion programs  will  continue  activities 
more  appropriately  fimded  by  State 
and  local  governments  while  postpon- 
ing needed  long-term  maintenance  in 
otu-  national  parks.  Added  funding  for 
new  park  land  acquisition  will  expand 
the  future  need  for  more  paries  operat- 
ing funds.  Public  criticism  of  the  seri- 
ous deterioration  in  facilities  at  the 
crown  jewel  parks,  such  as  Yellow- 
stone would  go  unheeded  in  the  com- 
mittee proposal.  The  bipartisan  substi- 
tute represents  careful  husbanding  of 
our  existing  park  resources,  while  the 
conunittee  proposal  would  allow  dete- 
rioration to  go  unchecked  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  politically  expedient  desire 
of  some  Members  to  create  new  paries 
in  their  districts. 

The  committee  proposal  also  in- 
cludes $400  million  in  unattainable 
savings  from  unspecified  reductions  in 
administrative  expenses.  further 
delays  In  cancellation  of  some  unspeci- 
fied water  projects,  and  accelerated  in- 
troduction of  the  President's  proposed 
user  charge  for  deep  draft  marine 
channels.  Because  the  State  and  local 
authorities  that  will  administer  the 
user  charges  will  require  considerable 
time  to  work  out  an  appropriate 
system— even  after  allowing  a  lengthy 
delay  for  congressional  consideration 
of  the  enabling  legislation— it  is  impos- 
sible to  achieve  the  $250  million  accel- 
eration proposed  by  the  committee. 
Similarly,  the  bipartisan  budget  levels 
for  administrative  and  water  resources 
are   already    at   the   bare   minimnm 
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needed  to  maintain  essential,  high-pri- 
ority activities. 

In  short,  an  accurate  evaluation  of 
the  committee  proposal  in  this  area 
would  show  that  it  is  $250  million 
above  the  bipartisan  substitute,  not 
$200  million  below,  even  including  the 
committee's  shortsighted  proposal  to 
cut  park  maintenance  funds  by  $100 
million. 

Agrioilture  (350).  The  House  Budget 
Committee  proposal  claims  to  save  $50 
million  by  eliminating  the  emergency 
feed  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Because  this  proposal  is  a 
part  of  the  Reagan  farm  bill,  it  was  al- 
ready incorporated  in  the  bipartisan 
sulMtitute.  Thus  the  committee's 
claimed  savings  will  in  fact  have  to 
come  out  of  some  other,  unspecified 
program  in  agriculture.  The  bipartisan 
substitute  maintains  essential  farm 
programs  that  contribute  to  productiv- 
ity; presumably  one  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams will  have  to  bear  the  $50  million 
reducticm  in  the  committee  proposal. 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  (370). 
In  the  area  of  commerce  and  housing 
credit,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  reduce  1982  budget  au- 
thority $1.5  biUion  in  1982.  but  then 
increase  budget  authority  $1.15  billion 
in  1983  and  $1.05  billion  in  1984.  The 
changes  would  not  produce  net  outlay 
savings  in  1982.  Outlays  might  decline 
$1  billion  in  1983  and  $50  million  in 
1984,  but  as  the  committee  report 
itself  aclenowledges.  outlays  in  1985 
and  1986  would  increase. 

Most  significant  in  these  figures  is 
the  proposal  of  the  committee  to  con- 
tinue the  GNMA  (Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association)  tandem 
mortgage  subsidy  program  rather  than 
terminate  it.  The  committee  proposes 
to  continue  the  deep  mortgage  subsi- 
dies this  program  provides,  and  thus 
proposes  to  continue  to  load  the 
budjget  with  up-front  subsidies  that 
conceal  the  true  cost  of  providing  sub- 
sidized housing  and  mortgage  our 
future  as  well.  Tandem  programs  sub- 
sidize both  section  8  subsidized  hous- 
ing and  middle-income  rental  apart- 
ment projects— the  latter  a  credit  sub- 
sidy extended  to  the  few  fortunate  de- 
velopers who  build  them  and  the  few 
consumers  who  rent  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  businesses  and  taxpay- 
ers. The  bipartisan  substitute  pro- 
poses, with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, to  end  the  tandem  subsidy  pro- 
gram, but  we  believe  it  can  be  done  for 
considerably  less  than  the  administra- 
tion proposed. 

The  committee  also  proposes  to  add 
about  $100  million  in  budget  authority 
in  1982.  1983,  and  1984.  and  compara- 
ble amounts  in  outlajrs.  to  preserve  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 
This  bank  provides  heavy  subsidies  to 
a  particular  form  of  business  enter- 
prise—the cooperative.  While  the  bank 
has  claimed  that  it  could  be  self -sup- 
porting, we  think  otherwise.  It  is  not  a 


viable  organization  nor  is  it  a  neces- 
sary one.  Cooperatives  can  twrrow,  as 
do  other  small  businesses,  from  local 
banks;  and  larger  cooperatives  that 
are  well  managed  should  have  no 
problems  obtaining  credit. 

Eliminating  the  liank  will  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  over  the 
next  several  years.  The  committee's 
commitment  to  further  funding  of  the 
bank  is  a  measure  of  its  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  controlling 
Federal  outlays  and  the  Federal  allo- 
cation of  credit  in  the  Nation's  capital 
markets. 

The  committee  also  proposes  to  add 
back  $150  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  1982,  1983,  and  1984  for 
revenue  foregone  subsidy  payments  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Even  with  the 
reductions  proposed  in  the  bipartisan 
substitute,  subsidies  will  continue. 
These  subsidies  are  now  so  great  that 
some  subsidized  mailers  send  out  du- 
plicates rather  than  screen  their  ad- 
dress lists.  The  subsidy  reduction 
would  affect  nonprofit  organizations. 
But  these  subsidies  represent  less  than 
0.2  percent  of  the  net  nonprofit 
income  reported  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, and  these  same  organizations 
receive  billions  in  Federal  grants  and 
other  benefits. 

Finally,  the  committee's  budget 
would  be  much  higher  than  it  is  were 
it  not  for  presumed  administrative  sav- 
ings through  debt  collection.  The  com- 
mittee has  thrown  in  an  extra  $200 
million  in  1982  and  another  $300  mil- 
lion or  so  in  1983  and  1984.  These  sav- 
ings duplicate  what  is  already  included 
in  the  bipartisan  substitute  budget, 
and  while  we  support  all  reasonable 
improvements  in  debt  collection,  we  do 
not  believe  in  estimating  savings  that 
are  unlikely  to  occur  and  thus  giving 
the  impression  that  the  Federal 
budget  is  in  less  trouble  that  it  actual- 
ly is. 

Transportation  (400).  In  comparison 
to  the  bipartisan  substitute,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposes,  for  the 
transportation  function,  increases  in 
budget  authority  due  to  policy 
changes  of  $1.1  billion  in  1982.  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  in  1983.  and  $1.6  billion  in  1984. 
with  consequences  for  outlays  of  an  in- 
crease of  $600  million  in  1982.  $900 
million  in  1983,  and  $1.3  billion  in 
1984.  Increases  in  the  budgets  of 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
(UMTA).  the  Amtrak.  and  Conrail 
constitute  about  80  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  proposals. 

Not  only  does  the  committee  in- 
crease the  amount  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute budget  proposed  for  1982  for 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies— it 
also  proposes  to  maintain  the  program 
at  its  ciurent  level  indefinitely,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  must  have  time  to 
review  it.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for 
review— this  is  a  time  for  action. 

We  all  know  that  mass  transit  oper- 
ating subsidies  benefit  the  people  who 


live  in  the  local  area:  This  is  a  Federal 
program  to  support  local  needs  and 
local  benefits.  It  creates  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  encourages  local  gov- 
ernments to  make  poor  decisions 
about  how  to  use  transportation  funds 
and  how  to  manage  their  local  transit 
operations.  The  undesirable  effects  of 
Federal  subsidies  could  be  dealt  with 
only  by  an  active  Federal  role  in 
making  decisions  about  fares,  wage 
rates,  service  levels,  and  management 
practices.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  go. 

Thus,  the  committee  adds  back  to 
the  bipartisan  substitute  amounts  of 
$300  million  in  budget  authority  in 

1982  and  $370  million  in  1983  and  $740 
million  in  1984.  with  corresponding  in- 
creases in  outlays. 

To  the  administration's  and  the  bi- 
partisan substitute's  request  for 
Amtrak,  the  committee  has  added 
back  $200  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlasts  in  1982  and  $300  million 
for  budget  authority  and  outlajrs  in 

1983  and  1984.  These  added  sutisidy 
amounts  wiU  encourage  Amtrak  to 
continue  its  inefficient  labor  and  man- 
agement practices  and  continue  the 
high  subsidies  that  train  passengers 
receive.  Amtrak  needs  a  restricted 
budget  within  which  it  must  make  the 
difficult  choices  that  need  to  be  made. 
It  will  not  help  Amtrak  or  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  to  continue  subsidies  that  en- 
courage inefficiency  and  poor  decision- 
making. There  are  Amtrak  routes  on 
which  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  the 
passenger  an  airline  ticket  than  pro- 
vide the  subsidy.  The  Washington. 
D.C..  to  CTincinnati  trip  is  an  example. 

The  committee  proposal  also  contin- 
ues subsidies  to  Conrail.  at  a  level  of 
$300  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlajrs  in  1982.  1983.  and  1984  over 
the  substitute  proposal,  and  its  report 
speaks  of  a  more  efficient  and  profit- 
able ConralL  The  administration's  po- 
sition is  that  a  private  sector  solution 
to  the  Conrail  problon  and  the  bil- 
lions it  has  cost  the  American  public 
must  be  found.  In  that  process,  we  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  be  outlays  in 
addition  to  those  included  in  the 
March  10  budget  sutanission.  We 
accept  those  outlays  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ending  the  extraordinary 
budget  demands  Conrail  has  placed  on 
the  taxpayer.  At  this  Juncture,  we  see 
no  useful  purpose  in  estimating  con- 
tinued subsidy  costs  for  ConraU  in  the 
1982-84  period. 

The  committee's  mark  for  tranqxtr- 
tation  would  be  $100  mOlion  higher 
than  it  is.  had  the  committee  not  only 
assumed  the  collection  of  the  Coast 
Guard  user  fees  estimated  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute budget,  but  another  $100  million 
as  welL  I  can  only  encourage  them  to 
support  the  legislatimi  the  administra- 
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Uon  hms  on  the  Hill  authorizins  the 
collection  of  such  fees.  We  would  not 
want  the  opportunity  to  usees  charges 
where  they  rightfully  belong  and  elim- 
inate an  indirect  subsidy  to  yacht 
owners  and  others  who  benefit  from 
Coast  Ouard  services  to  die  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Community  and  regional  develop- 
ment (450).  For  community  and  re- 
gional development,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee alternative,  in  comparison  to 
the  bipartisan  substitute,  proposes  to 
reduce  1982  budget  authority  by  $0.2 
billion  and  increase  1983  and  1984 
budget  authority  by  $0.5  billion  and 
$0.6  billlcm.  These  changes  alone— that 
is  when  outlay  estimates  by  CBO  are 
not  considered— are  estimated  to 
reduce  both  1982  and  1983  outlays  by 
$0.2  billion  and  have  no  effect  on  1984 
outlays.  This  outlay  effect  is  highly 
suspect— increasing  budget  authority 
yet  decreasing  outlays— and  is  pre- 
simied  to  increase  1985  and  1986  out- 
lays substantially.  When  the  outlay 
reestimates  are  also  considered,  out- 
lays are  estimated  to  increase  by  $1.1 
billion  in  1982.  $0.2  billion  in  1983,  and 
$0.3  billion  in  1984.  The  largest  outlay 
reestimate  is  In  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program  and  is 
not  substantiated  by  OMB  analysis.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  decrease  in  outlay 
estimates  for  disaster  relief  and  flood 
insurance  programs,  which  in  the  light 
of  recent  experience  is  regarded  as  un- 
obtainable. 

The  committee  recommendations 
differ  significantly  from  the  bipartisan 
substitute  in  three  major  respects. 
First  is  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion to  maintain  at  high  spending 
levels  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EIDA).  The  committee 
provides  a  1982  funding  level  of  $360 
million.  This  funding  level  would  in- 
crease to  $400  million  in  1983  and 
1984.  There  is  no  convincing  evidence 
to  show  that  the  EDA  has  really  been 
effective  in  creating  new  jobs  or  new 
investment  on  a  national  level,  or  is  ac- 
tually needed  to  promote  local  and  re- 
gional development  since  such  devel- 
opment would  generally  have  occurred 
without  assistance  from  the  EDA. 
Without  this  type  of  evidence,  main- 
taining this  program  at  such  high 
levels  is  unnecessary  pork-barrel  poli- 
tics which  the  country  cannot  afford 
during  a  time  of  necessary  budget  re- 
ductions. 

Second,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended higher  funding  levels  for 
Indian  programs,  an  increase  of  $55 
million.  Though  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease, the  bipartisan  substitute  feels 
this  increase  is  totally  unwarranted. 
The  substitute's  requested  funding 
level  for  this  program  provides  suffi- 
cient resources  given  historical  experi- 
ence and  anticipated  need.  A  higher 
funding  level  is  simply  not  needed  and 
jeopardizes  the  administration's  goal 


of  reducing  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  eliminating  uimecessary 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Third,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
merger  of  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  (CDBO)  and  urban 
development  action  grant  (UDAO) 
programs  into  a  single,  more  efficient 
program  to  be  funded  at  $4,166  billion 
in  1982.  In  rejecting  the  proposal,  the 
committee  has  recommended  that  the 
programs  be  maintained  as  separate 
programs,  with  CDBO  funded  at 
$3,666  billion  and  UDAO  at  $500  mU- 
lion  in  1982.  For  1983  and  1984,  CDBO 
funding  would  increase  to  $3,946  bil- 
lion and  $4,076  billion,  respectively, 
while  UDAO  funding  would  remain  at 
$500  million  for  each  year.  Though 
the  budget  authority  figiu^s  for  1982 
total  the  requested  1982  level  for  both 
programs  when  combined,  the  authors 
of  the  bipartisan  substitute  still  be- 
lieve that  combining  the  programs  will 
prove  more  effective  and  efficient. 
The  committee  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  proposal  to  expand  CDBO- 
eligible  activities  to  include  UDAO- 
type  activities.  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress, any  need  for  a  separate  UDAO 
program  not  merged  with  CDBO  pro- 
gram is  indefensible  and  will  only  con- 
tinue grantsmanship.  Federal,  not 
local,  decisionmaking,  and  expensive 
Federal  program  administration.  As 
for  1983  and  1984,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends higher  budget  authority 
which  will  jeopardize  the  President's 
goal  of  reducing  Federal  spending. 

Finally,  the  committee's  budget 
would  be  even  higher  if  it  were  not  for 
an  assumed  $70  million  in  1982  outlay 
savings  from  improved  debt  collection, 
with  larger  outlay  savings  in  1983  and 
1984.  These  savings  duplicate  savings 
which  the  bipartisan  substitute  has  al- 
ready assumed  in  its  figures.  While  we 
totally  support  increased  debt  collec- 
tion activity,  the  savings  should  not  be 
counted  twice. 

Education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services  (500).  The  commit- 
tee proposal  for  wholesale  add-backs 
in  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services  programs  is  a  major 
source  of  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal's excessively  high  levels  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  committee 
would  raise  spending  by  $2.0  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  by  over  $3.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983-84.  The  outlay  conse- 
quences of  these  appropriations  deci- 
sions would  add  $300  million  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  deficit,  and  widen  the 
deficit  by  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  committee's  treatment  of  the 
President's  block  grant  proposals  in 
this  function  clearly  illustrate  the 
committee's  unwillingness  to  accept 
fiscal  discipline  in  discretionary  social 


programs.  The  President  has  proposed 
that  by  eliminating  Federal  overhead 
and  improving  program  delivery 
through  the  elimination  of  redtape 
and  overlap,  savings  of  25  percent 
could  be  achieved  without  undue  dis- 
tress at  the  State  and  local  level.  Yet 
the  committee  recommends  more  than 
halving  these  savings,  holding  block 
grants  in  the  social  services  area  to  a 
12-percent  reduction,  and  cutting  the 
President's  proposed  savings  to  10  per- 
cent in  education.  In  effect  the  com- 
mittee's actions,  by  ignoring  the  sav- 
ings the  administration  can  achieve 
through  reducing  Federal  administra- 
tive costs  and  lightening  the  burden 
on  local  operators,  represents  a  pro- 
gram increase  in  these  two  areas. 

A  similar  unwillingness  to  accept 
fiscal  discipline  is  evidenced  by  the 
committee's  general  v>proach  to  these 
programs.  The  committee  has  called 
for  wholesale  rejection  of  the  adn\inis- 
tration's  rescission  proposals  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Because  most  education 
programs  are  forward  funded,  the 
committee's  action  would  force  the 
Congress  to  forgo  all  opportunities  to 
reduce  ouUays  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

In  addition  to  abandoning  any  pre- 
tense of  fiscal  discipline  in  the  near 
term,  the  committee  proposal  implicit- 
ly rejects  several  key  elements  that 
promote  fairness  and  t>alance  in  the 
President's  program.  Proposed 
changes  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  (OSL)  program,  for  example, 
would  be  delayed  until  October  1, 
making  savings  impossible  to  achieve 
in  the  1981-82  school  year.  In  tl^e  Pell 
grant  program,  the  committee  has  ap- 
parently rejected  the  President's  re- 
quest that  high-income  eligibles  bear  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. Under  current  law.  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $15,000  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  only  $646,  or  4.3  per- 
cent of  its  gross  income,  on  education- 
al costs.  Under  the  President's  propos- 
al, that  percentage  would  be  raised  to 
8.2  percent.  In  rejecting  this  proposal, 
the  committee  would  not  increase  as- 
sistance at  all  to  those  with  very  low 
incomes.  Rather,  the  full  effect  of  the 
committee's  $450  million  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1982  would  go  to  families 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  Pell  grant  eli- 
gibility scale. 

Other  examples  of  the  committee's 
recommended  add-ons  provide  strong 
evidence  that  the  committee  is  far 
more  interested  in  constituency  ap- 
peasement than  it  is  in  providing  a  re- 
sponsible level  of  funding  for  sei-vices 
to  low-income  Americans.  Low-priority 
programs  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  the  National  En- 
dowments for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, and  the  Institute  for  Museum 
Services,  are  the  beneficiaries  of.  an 
additional  $100  million  in  scarce  re- 
sources in  the  committee's  recommen- 
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dations.  If  the  committee's  interest 
tnily  centers  on  helping  low-income 
families  in  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, these  accounts  are  the  last 
place  on  Earth  deserving  special  treat- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  committee  proposal 
casts  a  strong  negative  Judgment  on 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  program 
administrators  to  serve  the  needs  of 
unemployed  youth.  The  President  has 
proposed  an  increase  in  funding  imder 
titles  II-B,C  of  CETA  for  the  express 
purpose  of  giving  local  prime  sponsors 
added  resources  to  fold  into  a  coherent 
emplojrment  and  training  program  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  young  and  old 
alike.  Unwilling  to  trust  local  sponsors 
with  this  task,  the  committee  has 
called,  instead,  for  a  restoration  of 
narrow  categorical  youth  programs, 
adding  $600  million  in  spending  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  local  flexibil- 
ity. 

In  all.  the  committee  proposal  for 
function  500  marks  a  clear  step  back- 
ward from  the  approach  proposed  by 
the  President  and  embodied  in  the  bi- 
partisan substitute.  Rather  than  craft- 
ing a  balanced  approach  to  meeting 
the  educational  and  service  needs  of 
the  American  people,  the  committee 
has  instead  retreated  to  the  time-hon- 
ored method  of  showering  scarce  re- 
sources on  various  constituent  groups. 
I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  through  this  exercise,  and  add  the 
committee's  proposal  in  function  500 
to  the  long  list  of  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  committee's  proposal,  and  embrac- 
ing the  bipartisan  substitute. 

Health  (600).  The  committee's  pro- 
posal for  program  add-backs  in  the 
health  fimction  are  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  the  committee's  unwillingness 
to  engage  in  serious  fiscal  restraint. 

The  committee  proposes  to  increase 
spending  authority  by  $800  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  by  more  than  $4.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1983-84  over  the 
level  supported  by  the  President  and 
proposed  in  the  bipartisan  substitute. 
These  program  add-ons  would  add 
$300  mfllion  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
deficit,  $650  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  more  than  $3.0  billion  in  red  ink 
in  fiscal  year  1983-84. 

The  committee  proposes  to  reject 
the  President's  effort  to  cap  the  med- 
icaid program,  abandoning  all  pretense 
of  achieving  savings  in  this  costly 
effort.  Recognizing  the  wide  variation 
in  medicaid  programs  State-by-State, 
the  President  has  proposed  to  give  the 
States  wide  flexibility  to  adapt  their 
current  programs  to  the  fiscal  realities 
of  the  1980's.  The  committee,  by  con- 
trast, proposes  to  reject  the  State-by- 
State  approach,  and  calls  instead  for 
even  more  Federal  tinkering  with  the 
system.  Oiven  the  inability  of  Federal 
regulatory  efforts  to  date  to  achieve 
cost  restraints,  the  committee's  alter- 
native is  likely  to  cost  the  taxpayer  far 


more  than  the  $5.8  billion  in  4-year 
savings  that  the  committee  has  explic- 
itly repudiated. 

Developments  over  the  last  few 
years  have  demonstrated  the  inability 
of  the  approach  embodied  in  the  com- 
mittee request  to  seriously  control 
costs.  In  fact,  in  the  1980  omnibus  rec- 
onciliation bill,  the  Congress  wound 
up  placing  benefit  add-ons  in  a  bill 
that  was  supposedly  designed  to 
reduce  the  burden  these  programs 
place  on  the  taxpayers.  The  savings 
achieved  in  that  process  consisted  of 
an  accoimting  gimmick  designed 
simply  to  transfer  ouUays  from  fiscal 
year  1981  to  1982.  This  year,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  hang  on  to  these 
provisions.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  these  efforts  are  an  affront 
to  the  budget  process,  and  will  Join  me 
in  rejecting  them  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posals made  by  the  President  and  in- 
cori)orated  in  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. 

Similarly,  the  committee  proposes  to 
salvage  the  failed  regulatory  efforts  of 
the  past  decade,  in  lieu  of  the  more 
far-reaching  approach  embodied  in 
the  President's  proposals.  Strong  evi- 
dence is  available  that  the  health 
planning  and  PSRO  programs  have  no 
measurable  effect  on  health  care  costs. 
The  President  calls  for  elimination  of 
these  programs  over  a  3-year  period  in 
favor  of  major  new  initiatives  to  re- 
store private  market  discipline  on  the 
health  care  system. 

The  committee's  unwillingness  to 
engage  in  serious  fiscal  restraint  is 
also  evidenced  by  its  proposal  to  slash 
the  savings  achieved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's health  consolidation  proposals 
from  25  to  10  percent.  The  President's 
block  grant  initiatives,  by  eliminating 
Federal  overhead  and  providing  State 
officials  the  flexibility  to  eliminate 
redtape  and  program  duplication,  pro- 
vide a  means  of  achieving  substantial 
program  savings  without  jeopardizing 
the  ability  of  local  program  officials  to 
maintAtn  needed  services.  The  commit- 
tee's proposed  add-back  to  the  block 
grant  legislation  calls,  in  effect,  for  a 
real  increase  in  funds  available  for 
these  proposals  at  the  local  level. 
While  such  an  increase  may  be  desir- 
able down  the  road,  it  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  need  to  sharply  pare  back  Fed- 
eral spending  at  all  levels. 

Income  security  (650).  The  commit- 
tee's proposals  in  the  income  security 
function  are  the  clearest  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  committee  simply  has 
not  gotten  the  message  that  the 
American  people  want  meaningful  re- 
straint in  Federal  income  transfer 
programs. 

The  committee's  proposals  call  for 
an  increase,  over  the  President's  levels 
as  embodied  in  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, of  a  phenomenal  $66  billion  over 
the  next  4  years.  Budget  authority 
would  be  increased  by  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  by  a  whopping 


$13.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  with 
further  massive  increases  totaling 
nearly  $32  billion  in  fiscal  years  1983- 
84.  The  effect  of  adopting  the  commit- 
tee's misguided  economic  assumptions 
would  add  another  $14.2  billion  over 
the  4-year  period.  While  the  outlay 
consequences  of  this  spending  authori- 
ty buildup  are  lower  in  the  near  term, 
outlays  build  to  the  point  where,  by 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  committee  propos- 
al calls  for  $18.3  billion  in  higher 
spending  than  provided  in  the  biparti- 
san substitute. 

The  major  difference  between  the 
President's  proposals  and  the  commit- 
tee's fall  in  the  area  of  subsidied  hous- 
ing programs,  whether  the  committee 
proposes  to  expand  new  starts  from 
the  175.000  level  recommended  by  the 
President  to  a  level  of  250.0000,  a  stag- 
gering 43-percent  increase.  Other  add- 
backs  in  construction  accounts  and 
rent  subsidy  provisions  would  build  in 
a  total  increase  of  $41.55  billion  in 
these  programs  in  the  fiscal  years 
1981-84  period.  The  President's  pro- 
posal to  limit  new  starts  in  these  pro- 
grams is  based  on  the  understanding 
that  the  30-year  spendout  stream  al- 
ready built  into  these  programs  is 
mortgaging  the  Nation's  economic  re- 
sources well  into  the  next  cmtury. 

Similarly,  the  committee  proposes  to 
reject  the  administration's  far-reach- 
ing reforms  in  cash  assistance  pro- 
grams, adding  $600  million  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982  deficit  and  $1  billion 
per  year  after  1983.  Rather  than  en- 
dorsing the  President's  effort  to  re- 
strict cash  subsidies  to  those  who  have 
no  other  means  of  support,  the  com- 
mittee proposes  only  minor  tinkering 
with  eligibility  and  benefit  formulas, 
achieving  only  token  savings.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  committee  under- 
stands that  the  American  people  want 
these  programs  sharply  reoriented 
toward  supporting  only  those  who  are 
truly  unable  to  support  themselves. 

In  the  same  way.  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  know  that  the 
voters  want  overlap  and  duplication  in 
the  Federal  benefit  program  eliminat- 
ed. The  committee,  apparently,  does 
not.  The  committee  rejects  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  eliminate  duplicate 
nutrition  benefits  in  food  stamps  and 
the  WIC  program,  and  proposes  $1.25 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  spending  to 
assure  that  these  duplications  contin- 
ue unchecked. 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services  (700). 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
concern  that  the  income  and  health 
care  needs  of  the  Nation's  veterans  be 
adequately  met.  As  we  woi^  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  resources  availa- 
ble to  assure  adequate  defense  capabil- 
ity, we  must  not  forget  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  given  of  themselves  so 
generously  in  the  past  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  security. 
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Tbe  bipartiian  subctltute  represenU 
a  rwDonrible  effort  to  meet  these 
PTCMtng  needs.  It  provides  for  an  8- 
peroent  InercMe  In  funding  for  the 
VetoBns'  Administration  in  fiscal  year 
1M3.  to  a  level  of  $24.8  bllUon.  and 
providea  the  further  Increaaes  in  ensu- 
taw  jrean.  to  a  level  of  $28.5  tdlllon  In 
fiscal  year  1984. 

■niew  funding  levels  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  the  highest-pri- 
ority eoocems  that  Members  have 
about  funding  levels  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams. Under  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, which  the  admlnistrmtion  has 
embraced,  funds  will  be  available  to 
insure  adequate  employment  levels  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  VA.  and  sufficient  person- 
nel to  staff  the  VA's  58  regional  of- 
fices. While  the  pressing  need  to 
insure  needed  resources  for  the  exist- 
ing VA  system  has  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  deferral  of  pending 
system  expansions.  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  resources  provided  by  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  are  more  than  ade- 
4iuate  to  support  the  present  medical 
system  without  hospital  closings  or 
other  measures  that  would  reduce  the 
access  of  the  Nation's  veterans  to  qual- 
ity medical  care. 

Adminlstratloo  of  Justice  (750).  The 
House  Budget  Committee's  proposals 
for  the  admlnlstratl<m  of  Justice  differ 
from  that  of  the  bipartisan  substitute 
by  providing  $200  million  additional  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  1982. 
1983.  and  1984  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Legal  assistance  in  civil  cases  is  an 
eligfble  activity  under  the  social  serv- 
ices block  grant  proposal  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  We  believe  it 
is  time  to  let  States  and  localiUes  de- 
termine the  purposes  for  which  availa- 
ble funds  for  a  variety  of  social  serv- 
ices shall  be  spent,  in  accordance  with 
local  needs  and  resources. 


Ocneral  government  (800).  The  com- 
mittee's budget  for  the  general  gov- 
ernment function  is  $250  million  in 
budget  authority  above  the  bipartisan 
substitute  for  1982.  and  assumes 
outlay  savings  of  $100  million  in  that 
same  year.  The  committee  proposes  to 
spend  about  $200  million  throughout 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  replace  ob- 
solete oomputos.  Unfortunately  the 
budget  savings  could  not  be  realised  in 
1982— in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  any 
savings  would  be  realized  for  at  least  3 
years,  if  not  longer.  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  vent  $1.4  billion 
for  AOP  in  1980.  Additional  funding 
through  OSA  for  this  ptirpoee.  which 
wfU  already  spend  $4  million  in  1982.  is 
unwise  and  unnecessary. 

Also,  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal for  additional  IRS  staff  is  unnec- 
essary. Funds  are  already  in  the  bi- 
partisan alternative  for  augmenting 
the  IRS  staff  sufficiently  to  maximte^ 
revenue  production. 


General  purpose  fiscal  assistance 
(850).  The  committee  proposes  to 
rediioe  budget  authority  for  general 
purpose  fiscal  ssslstsnre  from  the 
level  recommended  in  the  bispartisan 
substitute  by  $400  million  in  fiscal 
1982. 198S.  and  1984.  Outlays  would  be 
reduced  $300  million  in  1982  and  $400 
million  in  1983  and  1984. 

The  committee  proposes  to  achieve 
this  reduction  primarily  by  cutting 
funds  for  general  revenue  sharing  to 
less  needy  communities.  But  general 
revenue  sharing  was  designed  to  share 
Federal  revenues  with  all  local  com- 
munities—not to  help  selected  commu- 
nities with  special  problems.  General 
revenue  sharing  can  help  communities 
take  greater  responsibility  for  their 
needs  without  imposing  a  massive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  amount  or  the  formula 
should  be  changed  at  this  time. 

The  remaining  functions  of  the 
budget  that  require  explanation  are 
those  dealing  with  interest,  allowances 
and  offsetting  receipts  since  here,  too, 
the  Budget  Committee  differs  from 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  substitute. 

Interest  (9(X».  The  House  Budget 
Committee's  assumptions  with  respect 
to  interest  rates  are  simply  not  realis- 
tic. Adoption  of  the  Reagan-bipartisan 
substitute— along  with  the  administra- 
tion's regulatory  reform  program— will 
provide  the  changes  in  the  direction  of 
Government  activity  that  is  needed  to 
provide  the  basis  for  stable  monetary 
policy  and  dramatic  recovery  of  the 
economy.  The  bipartisan  substitute 
provides  the  basis  for  encouraging  sav- 
ings and  investment,  stimulating 
growth,  reducing  inflation,  and  thus 
will  provide  a  sound  basis  on  wtiich 
future  activity  can  be  planned  by  the 
private  sector.  Adoption  of  the  biparti- 
san substitute,  together  with  the 
change  in  our  economic  policies  called 
for  by  President  Reagan,  Justify  the 
lower  interest  rate  assumptions  that 
the  bipartisan  substitute  assumes. 

The  reduction  in  financing  require- 
ments that  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee assumes  comes  primarily  from 
higher  taxes.  These  higher  taxes 
would  restrain  economic  growth  and 
vitality  and  prove  self-defeating  by 
producing  a  drag  on  the  economy  and 
on  receipts.  The  result  would  be  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  deficit  than  the 
Budget  Committee  assumes. 

Allowances  (920).  The  House  Budget 
Committee  distributed  by  function  as- 
sumed savings  from  accelerated  debt 
collection  and  reduced  program  waste 
and  inefficiency.  The  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute makes  realistic  estimates  of 
savings  from  these  activities  and  then 
nets  those  savings  against  the  allow- 
ance for  civilian  agency  pay  increases. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  also 
included  only  the  cost  of  1  year's  civil- 
ian agency  pay  raise  in  allowances: 
that  is.  the  cost  of  the  pay  raise  effec- 
tive at  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year. 


Other  costs  of  other  pay  raises  are  dis- 
tributed by  function.  For  1983  and 
1984.  the  committee  does  not  assume 
any  unspecified  savings,  presumably 
having  distributed  all  estimated  sav- 
ings by  function. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
alone  in  having  allocatad  by  f\uictl<m 
these  large  assumed  savings.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  bipartisan  substitute, 
and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  all 
believe  that  additional  savings  are 
needed  but  that  they  cannot  be  allo- 
cated so  precisely  at  this  time. 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 
(950).  The  House  Budget  Committee 
assumes  higher  offsetting  receipts  be- 
cause of  its  higher  interest  assump- 
tions and  higher  estimated  receipts 
from  rents  and  royalties  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  (OC8).  The  interest 
rate  assumptions  are  invalid  for  the 
reasons  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
interest  function.  The  higher  estimat- 
ed rents  and  royalties  from  the  CX^ 
are  based  upon  an  assumption  that 
crude  oil  acquisition  prices  will  be 
higher  than  those  assumed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  committee  gives  no 
Justification  for  its  assumption,  which 
raises  a  question  as  to  whether  its 
principal  Justification  is  merely  that  it 
produces  higher  offsetting  receipts 
and  lower  outlays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reviewed  the 
significant  differences  between  the 
Jones  proposal  and  the  President's. 
They  add  up  to  higher  spenomg. 
higher  taxes,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  business-as-usual  i4>proach  which 
has  gotten  this  country  into  oiur 
present  economic  troubles. 

For  our  country's  sake,  we  must 
adopt  the  President's  bold  approach  as 
embodied  in  the  bipartisan  substitute 
and  reject  the  Jones'  alternative. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  spending 
levels.  When  we  consider  and  vote  on  a 
budget  resolution,  we  specify  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  As  we 
all  know,  the  primary  focus  must  be 
upon  outlays  because  it  is  the  outlay 
targets  which  show  how  serious  we  are 
about  holding  down  spending  this 
year. 

Now,  the  chairman  introduced  some 
confusion  in  this  matter  by  using  dif- 
ferent economic  assumptions  and 
making  reestimates,"  and  then  claim- 
ing that  his  alternative  is  somehow 
more  stringent  than  the  bipartisan 
substitute. 

Tou  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  his 
proposals,  regardless  of  assumptions, 
call  for  substantially  higher  planned 
spending  levels  than  the  bipartisan 
substitute,  nearly  $26  billion  higher  in 

1982,  $71455  billion  compared  to 
$888.8  billion;  $47.65  billion  higher  in 

1983,  $779.5  billion  in  the  Jones  pro- 
posal cc»npared  to  $731.85  billion  in 
the  bipartisan  substitute;  $68.75  bll- 
Uon higher  in  1984.  $839.05  billion 
compared  to  $770.3  billion. 
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For  the  3-year  period,  the  chair- 
man's proponl  contemplates  outlays 
of  $142.15  Mlllon  more  than  the  bi- 
partisan substitute. 

These  figures  cannot  be  hidden  or 
explained  away  by  reestimates  or  talk 
about  economic  asmimptions,  Those 
are  dollars  to  be  Qient,  and  those  dol- 
lars either  have  to  come  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  taxpayers  or  be  borrowed 
from  our  children. 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  watched  the 
steady  growth  in  Federal  spending, 
the  steady  growth  in  the  share  of 
income  taxes  paid 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  JONSS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
intrigued  by  how  the  genUeman  is  ar- 
riving at  the  fact  that  over  the  next  3 
years  the  committee  resolution  would 
qiend  more. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  genUnnan  is 
using  totally  different  economic  as- 
sumpticma.  plus  Including  unspecified 
cuts  that  have  not  even  been  specified 
by  the  gentieman's  substitute  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  oonclu8l<m? 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  so  Is  the  gentie- 
man.  in  the  outyears. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  chairman:  Ab- 
solutely, we  are  using  dlfferoit  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  We  could  not 
agree  in  committee,  we  cannot  agree 
here,  we  cannot  agree  next  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  gentieman  had  to 
spend  over  three  different  sets  before 
the  gentleman  came  back  with  the  one 
that  he  wanted.  So  we  have  his  banter 
of  economic  assiimptions  before  us; 
and  we  do  not  want  to  look  into  that 
crystal  ball.  The  American  people 
want  to  know.  "How  much  is  this 
going  to  cost  me  in  taxes?  How  much 
is  this  going  to  cost  me  in  Inflation?" 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman wUl  yiekl  further-^  the  gentle- 
man can  find  someplace  to  loan  him 
money  at  below  9  percent  next  year,  I 
hope  the  gentieman  will  let  the  gentie- 
man of  Oklahoma  in  on  such  a  deal 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  in  on  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  hope  the  gentieman 
will  eventually  go  alcmg  with  us  and 
come  in,  as  he  did  on  defense,  go  along 
with  the  President's  package.  And  I 
am  talking  about  the  package.  We  are 
not  merely  talking  about  this  one 
single  part— this  is  only  one-fourth  of 
what  the  President  has  requested. 
Give  him  the  package,  and  then  we 
can  get  that  inflation  down.  That  is 
what  the  President  is  talking  about. 
That  is  vrtiat  we  are  talking  about. 

Using  estimates  provided  by  the 
committee,  Mr.  Joins'  proposal  con- 
templates tax  receipts  in  1984  that  are 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dol- 
lars above  1981  levels.  Get  that. 
$253.95  billion,  to  be  exact;  $884.85  bU- 


Ikm  in  1984  compared  to  $610.9  billion 
lnl98L 

The  bipartisan  sutwtltute  would 
permit  real  tax  relief  and  still  achieve 
a  halanoNl  budget  by  1984.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  in  1981. 1  would  like  to 
have  It  In  1982  as  preferred  over  1984. 
Or  1983.  But  we  cannot  have  it  with 
all  of  this  spending  that  has  been 
going  on. 

Chairman  Joints'  proposal  assumes 
higher  receipts  fnnn  home,  the  tax- 
payers, than  the  bipartisan  substitute 
in  all  years,  specifically  $31  billion 
higher  in  1982.  $61  billion  higher  in 
1983.  $86  billion  higher  in  1984.  That 
adds  up  to  a  total  of  $178.05  billion 
more  during  the  3-year  period  from 
1982  to  1984  under  the  Jones  proposal. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  SmoH  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (BCr.  Latta).  at  the  outset 
of  his  remariu.  had  requested  30  min- 
utes, proceeding  under  the  5-minute 
rule,  and  was  granted  30  minutes 
under  unanimous  consent. 

The  genUeman  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

D  1115 

Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  Just  read  the 
letter  that  I  understand  was  delivered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
about  30  minutes  ago  on  the  gentie- 
man's econcnnlc  assumptions.  I  find 
eocmomic  assumptions  for  1981.  I  do 
not  find  any  economic  assumptions  for 
1982  and  beyond. 

Now  if  the  genUeman  could  tell  me. 
is  he  accepting  the  administration's  as- 
sumptions, for  example,  on  interest 
rates  for  1982? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  right. 

Bfr.  SIMON.  And  revenue  and  the 
other  things. 

I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  something 
about  that.  Here  we  have  an  adminis- 
tration. We  have  OBCB.  They  are  with 
us  all  the  time.  We  have  the  Treasury 
Department.  Certainly  in  my  humble 
opinion,  their  forecasts  have  to  be 
better  than  what  I  could  come  up  with 
individually  or  even  our  good  commit- 
tee staff,  whether  it  is  the  Democratic 
or  Republican  committee  staff,  could 
come  up  with.  They  have  the  exper- 
tise. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  quib- 
ble about  economic  asmimptions. 

As  I  say.  the  American  people  want 
tax  relief  and  they  want  tax  relief 
now.  They  want  relief  from  inflation. 
They  want  it  now.  They  could  not  care 


less  about  economic  assumptions. 
They  want  action  by  this  Congress 
and  by  golly  I  think  this  Congress  is 
prepared  to  act. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man tat  srlelding. 

I  would  like  to  make  several  points 
at  the  outset  of  this  debate  that  I 
think  might  allow  us  to  focus  in  on 
what  we  are  debating  here  today.  I 
h(H>e  people  will  indulge  me  so  that  I 
might  do  this  so  that  maybe  we  could 
focus  on  the  real  issue.  I  want  to  talk 
about  cuts.  I  want  to  talk  about  taxes. 
And  I  want  to  talk  about  aasumpCkms. 

Now,  granted  we  are  Afa^)mg  with 
budgets  that  make  different  eomiomic 
assumptions  so  it  is  hard  to  make  com- 
parisons. Who  is  right?  Probably  both 
sets  of  awsumptkwis  are  wrcmg.  But 
there  is  one  oompariscm  that  is  relar 
tively  Independent  of  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  cuts  that  are  being 
mandated  in  reconciliation.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Reocm- 
ciliation  said,  the  budget  process  is 
only  as  effective  as  the  enforcement  of 
reconciliation. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms 
of  reconciliation?  What  cuts  are  we 
mandating  be  made? 

The  Jones  budget  proposal  man- 
dates reconciliation  cuts  in  actual  pro- 
grams of  $15.8  billion  in  1982.  The  bi- 
partisan substitute  mandates  $36.6  bil- 
lion of  reconciled  cuts.  In  1983,  the 
comparisons  are  $20.7  billion  for  the 
committee,  versus  $48.2  billion  for 
Gramm-lAtta.  In  1984.  it  is  28J  to  58. 
If  we  add  up  the  3  years,  the  Budget 
Committee  mandates  cuts  of  61.3.  The 
Presldmt's  bipartisan  budget  man- 
dates 142.8.  That  is  what  is  binding 
about  this  budget. 

Now.  the  question  that  Monbets  of 
this  body  have  got  to  ask  is:  Do  we 
want  to  force  the  committees  that  we 
serve  on  to  make  those  cuts.  These 
cuts  are  reaL  They  are  binding.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  made.  Commit- 
tee chairman  after  committee  chair- 
man has  stood  in  this  well  and  said. 
"These  boys.  G^umm  and  Latta.  are 
shooting  with  real  bullets."  and  they 
are  right. 

Now  we  will  have  a  choice  within  the 
committee.  It  wiU  be  the  committees 
of  authorization  that  decide  whoe  the 
cuts  are  made.  But  do  not  be  deceived. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  cut  $36.6  bO- 
llon  if  we  ad<vt  this  substitute  and 
unless  we  are  serious  about  it.  unless 
we  want  to  make  those  cuts,  if  we 
want  to  be  let  off  the  hook,  do  not 
vote  for  Gramm-Latta  because  this  is 
real  and  this  is  serious.  That  is  the 
issue. 

Now  we  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about 
tax  cuts.  The  gentieman  from  Ohio 
has  made  a  strong  case  for  Kemp- 
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Roth,  for  the  President's  tax  program 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  issue  to  talli 
about  here  today.  It  is  part  of  the 
budget.  But  nothing  we  do  here  today 
is  going  to  bind  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
self into  thinking  that  we  are  really 
voting  on  taxes.  We  are  voting  on  rec- 
onciliation. If  we  are  serious  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  do  we  want  to  cut 
more  or  lea?  The  answer  is:  We  want 
to  cut  more.  So  we  are  not  voting  on 
taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  OitAMif  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
continue  to  jrield.  nothing  we  do  today 
wiU.  should  or  can  bind  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  action  of  this 
body,  the  other  body,  or  the  President 
on  the  tax  issue. 

Finally,  let  me  talk  about  economic 
assumptions.  The  President  has  set 
out  assumptions  under  which  he  says 
he  can  run  the  Oovemment.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  said  in  its 
budget:  "Take  more  money,  take  more 
nxmey.  we  believe  you  are  going  to 
need  it" 

The  President  has  said.  "Do  not 
make  me  take  the  money,  give  me  a 
chance  to  make  it  work." 

Now  what  can  happen?  What  are 
the  options?  Let  us  say  the  President 
is  right.  Who  wins?  The  American 
pe<H>le  will  win  because  we  spend  less 
money. 

Let  us  say  the  President  is  wrong. 
What  happens?  Well.  one.  he  puts 
heat  on  every  agency  in  Government 
to  tighten  their  belt,  to  ferret  out 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  and  he  squeez- 
es on  the  programs.  Who  wins?  The 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer. 

Let  us  say  he  cannot  make  it  work. 
Let  us  say  we  have  to  come  back  with 
another  budget  resolution.  Is  that  the 
end  of  the  world?  Do  we  get  paid  over- 
time for  passing  that  resolution?  No, 
quite  frankly  we  are  not  doing  some- 
thing that  might  be  harmful  during 
that  period  of  time.  Who  loses? 
Nobody  loses. 

So,  let  us  give  the  President  a 
chance  to  make  his  economic  assump- 
tions work  and  let  us  also  note  that 
there  are  differences  in  economic  as- 
sumptions, not  just  about  interest 
rates,  but  economic  growth.  We  are 
going  to  hear  discussion  today  about 
how  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  1981  supplemental  appropriation 
to  the  floor  because  it  will  violate  the 
ceiling  in  Gramm-Latta.  But  if  we  ac- 
cepted the  growth  rate  contained  in 
the  chairman's  budget,  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  budget,  we  would  clear 
that  ceiling  by  $2  biUion. 

So  this  economic  assumption  issue 
cuts  both  ways.  They  are  lower  in  in- 


terest rates  and  they  are  higher  in  eco- 
nomic growth.  According  to  the 
Budget  Committee  staff,  each  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  in  growth  means 
outlays  are  down  by  1100  million.  In 
1981  alone  they  are  five-tenths  of  1 
percent  above  us.  That  is  a  $500  mil- 
lion decrease  in  outlays. 

So  the  economic  assumptions  issue 
cuts  both  ways. 

Finally,  let  me  fociis  in  on  a  final 
point  and  I  thank  everyone  for  their 
indulgence  in  letting  me  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  issue  here  is  a  simple  issue.  The 
Jones  Budget  Committee  proposal  is 
not  a  bad  budget.  As  an  extension  of 
the  past,  it  is  actually  a  slowdown  in 
the  growth  pattern  that  we  have  had 
and  we  can  applaud  it  for  that.  But 
the  American  people  do  not  want  a 
slowdown  in  that  growth  pattern. 
They  want  it  reversed.  At  its  very  base 
the  issue  is  here:  Are  we  going  to  re- 
trench: are  we  going  to  slow  down?  Are 
we  going  to  make  cuts  now  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  keep  all  these 
agencies  alive  thinking  in  a  year  or 
two  the  public  will  tire  of  this  effort  or 
are  we  going  to  have  a  clean  break? 

The  President's  budget  as  revised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
and  myself  gives  us  that  clean  break. 
The  American  people  want  it.  If  the 
Members  want  it.  then  vote  for 
Gramm-Latta. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  question, 
if  I  may.  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
or  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  have  been  following  the  debate 
very  carefully  and  reading  as  much  in- 
formation as  I  can  get  and  perhaps 
more  than  I  ever  wanted  to  read.  But 
one  question  that  I  still  have  and  hope 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  would  ad- 
dress—the gentleman  from  Texas  ad- 
dressed the  question  of  spending  cuts, 
taxes,  and  assumption.  But  there  are 
many  of  us  in  this  body  who  have  for 
years  sought  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget,  have  wanted  to  avoid  increas- 
ing deficits  as  the  President  said,  piled 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  year  after 
year.  There  are  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  way,  who  are  concerned  that  the 
deficit  level  of  the  substitute  is  higher 
than  the  deficit  level  almost  by  twice 
as  that  in  the  Budget  Committee 
budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  incorrect.  Let 
me  say  our  deficit  is  $31  billion.  The 
Jones  budget  deficit  is  $25.6  billion. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Additionally  let  me  go 
back  to  a  point  I  made.  The  vote  today 
does  not  bind  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means.  If  the  Members  do  not 
want  to  vote  for  a  tax  cut  as  high  as 
we  are  recommending,  then  they  are 
going  to  have  an  independent  opportu- 
nity to  cast  that  vote,  but  they  will 
never  have  an  opportunity  again,  at 
least  in  this  fiscal  year,  to  vote  to  cut 
$36.6  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvitas  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  their  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after,  much  careful 
study  and  listening,  deliberation,  and 
questioning,  I  have  decided  to  vote  for 
the  substitute  to  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Latta.  Quite 
frankly,  I  have  some  grave  misgivings 
about  the  Latta  substitute  and  wheth- 
er it  will  work,  or  whether  it  will  cause 
more  serious  economic  and  social  dislo- 
cations. The  Latta  substitute  has  been 
endorsed  by  President  Reagan  and  his 
administration. 

But  the  major  questions  to  be  asked 
in  considering  this  substitute  are 
these:  Will  these  policies  really  lead  us 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  major 
goals  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
program  for  economic  recovery? 
Which  budget  proposal  can  best  lead 
us  to  significant  reductions  in  Federal 
spending,  lower  taxes,  and  reductions 
in  burdensome  Government  regula- 
tions—those in  the  budget  resolution 
reported  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, or  those  in  the  substitute  pro- 
posal offered  by  Mr.  Latta?  Which  of 
these  two  proposals  can  lead  us  most 
quickly  to  a  smaller  Federal  deficit 
and  a  balanced  Federal  budget?  Which 
of  these  proposals  will  best  reduce  in- 
terest rates  from  their  present  soaring 
heights? 

The  goals  of  reducing  Government 
spending.  Government  regulations, 
and  taxes  are  shared  by  most  of  us  in 
this  Congress;  and  these  goals  have 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Many  of  us,  including 
myself,  have  been  working  for  these 
goals  for  many  years— long  before 
Ronald  Reagan  came  to  Washington. 
President  Reagan  has  adopted  these 
goals  as  the  major  objectives  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  he  believes  that  the 
Latta  amendment  will  best  lead  us  to 
their  accomplishment.  And.  again, 
many  people  across  the  Nation  enthu- 
siastically share  this  belief.  Although  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  Latta  proposals  will  actually 
achieve  these  goals,  I  have  decided  to 
support  the  President  and  the  Latta 
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proposal  in  order  to  give  their  plan  at 
least  a  first  chance.  For  the  benefit  of 
our  Nation,  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
misgivings  will  prove  to  be  unfounded. 
In  a  meeting  I  had  with  President 
Reagan  in  his  office  last  Monday.  I 
told  him  that  I  support  spending  re- 
ductions at  least  as  deep  as  those  he 
has  proposed.  At  the  same  time.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  about  the  high 
deficit  in  his  budget— a  deficit  which 
some  people  estimate  is  almost  twice 
that  of  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
proposal.  1  expressed  my  concern  that 
high  deficits  mean  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, a  ri^ng  national  debt,  and  in- 
creased interest  rates.  I  also  expressed 
my  disagreement  with  some  of  the 
specific  legislative  policy  proposals 
which  I>avid  Stockman,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  has  assumed  is  the  way  for 
achieving  these  spending  cuts. 

Although  many  people  have  taken 
the  President's  public  comments  to 
mean  that  there  are  no  alternatives 
within  his  budget  proposals,  the  Presi- 
dent made  it  clear  to  me  that  he  is 
aware  that  there  are  different  ap- 
proaches. He  acknowledged  that  there 
was  flexibility  in  the  ways  we  could 
achieve  these  spending  cuts,  and  that 
support  of  the  administration's  overall 
aggregate  spending  limits  does  not  re- 
quire support  for  the  administration's 
specific  detailed  proposals  on  how  to 
achieve  these  cuts. 

The  American  people  know  that 
they  want  a  change  in  direction.  They 
do  not  like  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
the  past.  The  way  we  have  been  spend- 
ing and  the  way  we  have  been  taxing 
has  obviously  not  worked.  The  people 
are  not  sure  that  President  Reagan's 
plan  will  work.  They  may  not  think  it 
is  perfect.  But  they  do  know  that  it 
offers  a  significant  change  in  direction 
and  that  is  what  they  want.  The 
people  know  for  sure  that  more  of  the 
same  is  not  the  way  they  want  to  go. 
We  have  to  bring  this  raging  level  of 
inflation  under  control,  and  one  way 
to  begin  to  do  this  is  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially our  exorbitant  rate  of  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  considering  the  cuts 
in  spending  rates  encompassed  by 
these  budget  proposals,  we  are  seeking 
to  chart  a  new  course.  We  are  seeking 
to  do  away  with  extravagant  Federal 
spending  because  too  much  Federal 
spending  has  been  one  cause  of  high 
deficits  and  higher  public  debt.  These 
high  deficits  have  resulted  in  outra- 
geously high  interest  rates  as  Federal 
borrowing  has  drained  away  money 
available  for  private  investment. 

What  President  Reagan  is  saying  we 
need  and  what  the  American  people 
have  said  they  want  is  a  change  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  will  mean 
operating  with  lower  levels  of  Federal 
spending,  a  balanced  Federal  budget, 
and  less  Federal  <3ovemment  control 
over  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
American  people.  The  Federal  Govem- 


mmt  is  strangling  the  American 
public  and  the  economy  and  we  must 
put  an  end  to  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Nation,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  Mr.  Reagan's  plan 
works.  I  hope  that  the  aggregate 
budget  figures  in  the  Latta  substitute 
will  put  us  on  the  road  to  achieving 
our  goals  of  economic  recovery. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  what  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  first  budget  resolution  which  simply 
sets  targets  and  goals.  To  a  great 
extent,  votes  on  these  proposed  specif- 
ic targets  are  chiefly  symbolic.  We  are 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  Federal  spending.  Both  of  the 
budget  proposals  we  are  considering  at 
this  time  incorporate  large  spending 
reductions.  In  fact,  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  aggregate 
levels  of  spending  proposed  in  the 
Latta  substitute  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  recommendation.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  sets  a  level 
of  spending  which  is  $19.22  higher  on 
a  per  capita  basis  than  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. The  aggregates  are  not  that 
different. 

There  are  some  differences  in  the 
specific  details  recommended  to 
achieve  the  aggregate  levels  of  Federal 
spending.  I  have  some  disagreements 
with  the  administration  as  to  how  we 
should  arrive  at  these  aggregates.  I 
also  have  some  disagreements  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
for  arriving  at  their  aggregates.  But 
these  specific  details  are  not  being 
considered  or  voted  on  at  this  time. 
These  specific  cuts  for  specific  pro- 
grams will  be  determined  by  the 
authorizing  committees  which  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  programs. 

This  brings  up  one  of  the  major 
problems  we  have  faced  in  debating 
the  budget  proposals  before  us.  What 
we  are  voting  on  today  is  misunder- 
stood not  only  by  a  great  number  of 
the  American  people,  but  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
as  well.  The  debate  has  centered  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  recommendations 
for  specific  program  cuts  to  achieve 
the  cuts  for  fimctional  categories.  Yet 
the  manner  In  which  we  are  consider- 
ing this  resolution  does  not  even  allow 
us  to  amend  the  aggregate  levels  of 
spending  set  for  functional  categories, 
much  less  decide  now  what  specific 
programs  will  be  cut.  But  this  is  not 
understood  by  many  people,  and  many 
people  are  not  even  aware  of  the  rec- 
ommendations incorporated  in  the 
proposals  that  they  say  they  are  sup- 
porting. 

It  is  discouraging  for  me  to  hear 
from  so  many  people  who  ask  me  to 
support  one  proposal  or  the  other, 
"intact,"  "100  percent,"  "without 
change."  However,  almost  without  ex- 
ception few  of  these  people  know  what 
is  in  either  budget  proposal,  or  what 
recommendations  underlie  these  pro- 
posals. This  lack  of  information  or  un- 


derstanding has  led  to  much  inconsist- 
ency in  advocacy.  This  is  illustrated  by 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  which  said 
the  following: 

I  strongly  support  the  program  which 
President  Reagan  outlined  to  the  Congress 
on  February  18th.  and  urge  you  to  fully  sup- 
port him. 

I  deplore  the  reported  administration  plan 
to  limit  cost  of  livinc  pay  raises  for  Federal 
retirees  to  one  per  annum.  I  hope  you  will 
oppose  stich  action. 

Now  this  constituent  obviously 
wants  me  to  support  the  President  but 
he  does  not  want  me  to  support  one  of 
the  President's  specific  proposals  to 
achieve  the  spending  cuts  contained  in 
the  administration's  overall  budget 
targets.  It  makes  me  wonder  whether 
or  not  this  constitutent  realizes  that 
the  change  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  President's  plan 
which  he  wants  me  to  support.  This 
type  of  communication  is  typical  of  a 
lot  of  constituent  contact  I  have  re- 
ceived. In  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  me 
that  many  people  who  are  now  pro- 
testing specific  budget  cuts  for  partic- 
ular programs  really  support  the  con- 
cept that  one  needs  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  overall,  and  many  of  them 
even  voted  for  Mr.  Reagan  last  year. 
They  must  realize  that  there  are  con- 
sequences to  be  faced  with  the  out- 
come of  elections. 

For  our  system  of  representative 
government  to  worit,  people  must  com- 
municate informed— I  repeat,  in- 
formed— opinions  to  elected  officials. 
It  is  a  mockery  of  the  system  for  the 
people  to  advocate  blind,  total  support 
for  a  proposal,  especially  one  spending 
$700  billion,  without  any  specific 
knowledge  about  what  is  in  the  pro- 
posal, or  without  having  read  or  seen 
the  proposal.  Government  by  slogan 
and  lack  of  information  is  dangerous. 

Particularly  since  the  public  discus- 
sion has  focused  so  much  on  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  cutting  indi- 
vidual programs,  I  believe  we  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  sepa- 
rately on  funding  for  these  individual 
programs,  or  for  deficit  levels,  or  for 
tax  proposals.  For  this  reason.  I  tried 
to  convince  my  colleagues  that  we 
should  have  considered  this  budget 
resolution  and  the  amendments  to  it 
under  an  open  rule,  rather  than  under 
this  modified  closed  rule,  which  is  in 
effect  a  gag  rule.  This  rule  prevents 
the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
American  people  from  debating  and 
voting  on  some  of  the  most  vital  issues 
that  we  WiU  have  to  face  during  the 
next  2  years.  I  believe  the  leadership 
of  this  body— of  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  Parties— has  made 
a  serious  mistake  and  has  done  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  public  by  not 
letting  Republicans  and  Democrats  go 
on  record  as  to  their  positions  on  the 
levels  of  funding  for  individual  pro- 
grams, and  the  tax  cut  proposals,  and 
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the  defldU.  assumed  in  these  budget 
proponls. 

ftmnkly.  I  support  an  approach 
which  would  have  made  deep  across- 
the-board  cuts.  If  we  are  toiag  to  take 
this  procram-by-procram  approach  to 
budget  cutting,  rather  than  an  across- 
the-board  approach,  then  we  must  be 
willing  to  stand  up  and  face  the  issues 
squarely.  We  must  be  willing  to  set  our 
prlorltlea  in  the  open,  not  by  passing  a 
precooked  package  of  cuts  with  differ- 
ing lignlflcanoe.  But  since  we  are 
forced  to  consider  this  resolution 
undo-  a  dosed  gag  rule.  I  must  accept 
the  alternatives  as  they  are  offered. 

I  do  question  many  of  the  specific 
recommendations  which  have  been 
stated  as  specific  ways  to  achieve  the 
spending  levels  we  are  voting  on.  For 
example,  how  can  it  serve  the  interests 
of  the  economy  to  cut  so  drastically 
the  funding  level  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration?  Small  business  is 
the  backbone  of  the  American  econo- 
my. [Hx>viding  more  Jobs  and  contrib- 
uting more  to  productivity  than  any 
other  sector  of  the  economy.  It  seems 
to  me  we  should  continue  strong  sup- 
port of  programs  to  aid  small  business 
in  these  economically  troubled  times. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. In  light  of  the  recent  grand 
success  of  the  Columbia  Space  Shuttle 
and  the  revival  of  our  space  program, 
why  should  we  slash  the  NASA 
budget,  which  includes  programs  valu- 
able to  our  national  defense  capabili- 
ties as  well  as  to  our  scientific  and 
technological  advancement? 

I  should  also  clearly  point  out  that 
there  are  many  praiseworthy  aspects 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal which  commend  it  to  me.  For  ex- 
ample, the  lower  deficit,  nearly  half 
thai,  of  the  administration's  budget, 
according  to  some,  is  a  very  attractive 
feature  to  me  as  one  who  has  worked 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  years.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  certain  important 
programs  which  are  likely  to  fare 
better  under  the  higher  spending 
limits  contained  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee  proposal.  Some  of  these 
important  programs  include  the 
school  lunch  program,  child  abuse  pre- 
vention, community  health  care  and 
preventive  services,  senior  citizen  con- 
cerns, drug  and  alcoholism  programs, 
energy  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  programs,  education,  and  ma- 
ternal and  Infant  nutrition  programs. 
Just  to  name  a  few.  These  programs 
make  a  real  contribution  to  our  qual- 
ity of  life  and  our  investment  in  the 
capital  of  human  resources  which 
make  our  Nation  great,  strong,  and 
compassionate. 

On  the  other  hand  the  higher  level 
of  expenditures  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  as  compared  to  the  Latta 
proposal,  is  a  troublesome  feature. 
The  Latta  proposal  sets  spending 
limits  at  less  than  the  House  Budget 


Committee.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before,  everyone  knows  that  one  of 
the  problems  that  has  caused  our  in- 
flationary mess  has  been  high  levels  of 
Government  spending  and  great  leaps 
in  that  spending.  In  1960  the  Federal 
budget  was  about  $92  billion,  and  by 
1970  it  reached  $196  billion.  By  1975 
the  Federal  budget  had  Jumped  to 
$326  billion,  and  Just  5  years  later  it 
had  amounted  to  $579  billion.  And 
now  Just  2  years  later  we  are  consider- 
ing budget  outlays  of  around  $700  bil- 
lion. This  spirallng  rate  of  spending 
must  be  broken.  This  inflation  and  the 
contributing  factor  of  tremendous 
Federal  spending  must  be  curbed. 

Leaving  aside  the  validity  of  conten- 
tions that  last  year's  election  was  a 
mandate  for  this.  that,  or  the  other 
action.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
a  prevailing  mood  in  this  country  that 
people  want  to  see  inflation  curbed, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  reduced  in 
size.  Government  regulation  reduced 
and  controlled,  and  taxes  lowered.  Al- 
though less  than  28  percent  of  eligible 
voters  voted  for  President  Reagan, 
hardly  a  mandate.  I  have  no  doubt 
what  the  prevailing  feelings  are  in  my 
district  and  in  our  country.  My  own 
listening  and  all  polls  I  have  read  con- 
firm this.  The  American  people  want 
to  see  these  goals  accomplished.  They 
believe  the  way  the  country  and  the 
economy  has  been  going  has  not  been 
right.  They  do  not  want  more  of  the 
same.  They  want  a  change  of  direc- 
tion. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  American 
public  also  perceives  that  the  general 
thrust  of  the  administration's  proposal 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  make 
these  changes  and  achieve  the  goals  I 
have  described.  There  Is  an  important 
element  of  perception  involved  in 
bringing  about  change  and  reaching 
private  decisions  on  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  spending.  Call  it  psychologi- 
cal, if  you  will,  but  it  is  still  real. 

For  that  reason,  it  may  well  be  that 
passage  of  the  administration's  gener- 
al approach  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion is  an  important  statement,  or  psy- 
chological impetus  in  the  direction  of 
economic  recovery.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, the  rejection  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  at  this  time  might 
have  the  effect  of  raising  doubts  as  to 
the  commitment  to  bring  about  these 
necessary  changes  to  improve  our 
economy  and  get  it  back  on  the  right 
track.  Since  the  psychological  or  per- 
ceived situation  becomes  the  reality, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of 
this  impact. 

A  recent  poll  I  conducted  in  my  dis- 
trict discloses  that  the  people  may 
have  some  specific  opposition  to  var- 
ious proposals  in  the  administration's 
approach,  but  on  balance  they  strong- 
ly support  its  general  thrust  and 
would  like  to  see  it  started.  Even  some 
people  who  protest  about  one  part  or 
the  other,  seem  to  recognize  the  need 
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to  start  with  a  major  shift  in  direction 
along  the  lines  President  Reagan  has 
proposed. 

Even  more  interesting,  a  survey 
taken  by  the  respected  pollster.  Bums 
Roper,  indicates  tliat  there  is  strong 
support  for  the  President's  plan  even 
though  the  majority  of  these  same 
people  say  they  believe  it  is  inequita- 
ble, that  it  favors  wealthy  people  sig- 
nificantly more  than  middle-income 
people,  and  that  many  of  the  specified 
cuts  recommended  in  the  Reagan  plan 
should  be  enacted. 

Consider  some  of  the  results  of  this 
poll:  65  percent  of  those  polled  said 
they  strongly  favor  or  generally  favor 
the  President's  new  tax  cut  and 
budget  cutting  proposals,  even  though 
65  percent  of  these  same  people  be- 
lieve the  President's  plan  favors  some 
groups  at  the  expense  of  others.  When 
asked  about  how  the  Reagan  budget 
and  tax  proposals  would  affect  certain 
groups,  only  4  percent  said  it  would 
favor  senior  citizens.  6  percent  said  it 
would  favor  low-income  people,  and  9 
percent  said  it  would  favor  middle- 
income  people:  yet,  68  percent  said  it 
would  favor  high-income  people.  In  re- 
sponding to  whether  the  program  was 
unfair  to  certain  groups.  54  percent 
said  they  thought  it  was  unfair  to  low- 
income  people,  45  percent  said  it  was 
unfair  to  middle-income  people,  but 
only  2  percent  said  it  was  imfair  to 
high-income  people. 

With  regard  to  specific  programs, 
many  of  these  people  who  said  that 
they  favor  the  President's  plan  do  not 
believe  certain  program  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  should 
be  made.  Sixty-six  percent  of  those 
polled  feel  that  spending  for  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  fuels  should  not 
be  cut;  69  percent  feel  that  spending 
for  medicaid  should  not  be  cut;  53  per- 
cent feel  that  spending  on  grants  for 
scientific  research  should  not  be  cut; 
55  percent  feel  that  spending  for  day 
care  centers  should  not  be  cut;  and  54 
percent  feel  that  spending  for  school 
lunches  should  not  be  cut. 

What  these  poll  results  indicate  is 
people  do  not  realize  what  they  are 
saying  when  they  say  please  support 
the  President's  plan  100  percent;  or 
they  are  saying  that  we  have  got  to 
make  significant  changes,  and  even 
though  the  President's  plan  is  not  per- 
fect, it  is  a  start  toward  making  these 
changes.  They  are  saying  that  we  have 
got  to  support  this  effort  in  order  to 
make  a  start  toward  achieving  the  fun- 
damental changes  needed  in  our 
spending  and  taxing  habits.  In  fact,  65 
percent  of  the  people  polled  say  they 
support  the  President's  program  even 
though  they  have  serious  objections  to 
parts  of  it  and  are  concerned  about  its 
fairness. 

Fortunately  the  nature  of  our 
budget  process  is  such  that  we  can 
start  with  a  directive  set  by  targets  in 


the  first  budget  resolution,  and  as  we 
proceed  with  specific  legislation  and 
tax  proposals  down  the  line,  we  can 
make  adjustments  and  changes  as  we 
see  the  developing  impacts  of  earlier 
decisions  and  early  assumptions  in 
light  of  ciurent  economic  and  social 
conditions.  There  is  a  time  for  change 
and  adjustment,  but  if  we  do  not  start 
off  with  a  perceived  new  direction,  we 
will  never  know  how  to  test  and  evalu- 
ate the  possibility  for  success  of  that 
approach. 

President  Kennedy  advocated 
supply-side  economics  when  he  pro- 
posed a  tax  cut  similar  to  the  Kemp- 
Roth  plan  in  January  1963.  I  would 
like  to  point  out.  however,  that  when 
the  Kennedy  tax  plan  passed  in  March 
1964.  the  budget  deficit  was  only  $5.9 
billion,  unemployment  was  5.2  per- 
cent, the  prime  rate  was  only  3.8  per- 
cent, and  inflation  was  only  1.3  per- 
cent. Today,  we  are  looking  at  a  very 
different  situation,  with  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1981  estimated  to 
be  about  $60  billion,  unemployment 
estimated  to  be  around  7.5  percent, 
the  prime  rate  up  to  19  percent,  and 
inflation  nmnlng  at  11  percent. 

We  will  have  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  when  we  take  up  the 
tax  bill  this  summer.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  use  of  tax  cuts  to  spur  the 
economy,  and  believe  in  supply-side 
economics.  As  an  early  cosponsor  in 
the  last  Congress  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
plan  to  cut  the  rate  of  growth  of  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  10  percent  annual- 
ly over  a  3-year  period.  I  also  believe 
tax  cuts  are  most  effectively  targeted 
to  stimulate  investment  and  savings 
particularly  in  times  of  high  inflation. 

I  do  believe  in  supply-side  econom- 
ics. I  believe  it  is  good  for  the  economy 
to  let  private  individuals  retain  more 
of  the  income  they  are  now  sending  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  form 
of  taxes  so  that  they  can  make  their 
own  decisions  on  whether  to  save  this 
income,  invest  this  income,  or  spend 
this  income.  I  believe  this  approach  is 
better  for  the  economy  and  better  for 
individuals.  But  the  timing  and  the 
structure  of  the  tax  cut  we  consider 
this  summer  will  be  crucial,  for  an  im- 
properly structured  tax  cut  at  the 
wrong  time  would  only  fuel  the  infla- 
tionary fires  which  are  now  engulfing 
us.  Surely  everyone  wants  a  tax  cut. 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  higher  infla- 
tion and  higher  deficits  in  the  Federal 
budget.  I  and  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
will  have  to  make  those  Judgments 
and  decisions  later  this  year. 

These  are  critical  times  for  our 
Nation.  The  American  people  are  de- 
manding and  they  deserve  action. 
Today  this  Congress  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  send  a  clear  signal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  serious,  as  seri- 
ous as  they  are,  about  correcting  the 
economic  ills  of  this  country. 

President  Reagan  has  a  plan— a  plan 
which    he    believes   can    correct   our 


problons.  The  plan  may  not  be  per- 
fect, but  it  deserves  a  first  chance  to 
be  embodied  in  this  first  budget  reso- 
lution. 

Down  the  road,  when  the  effects  of 
the  policies  can  be  Judged,  President 
Reagan  and  his  administration  can 
take  credit  if  it  works.  I  hope  we  can 
congratulate  them  for  reviving  our 
economy  and  setting  us  back  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  But  If  that  Is  not 
the  case,  and  our  economy  still  faces 
the  blight  of  high  inflation,  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  other  social  and  eco- 
nomic disintegration,  the  President 
and  his  administration  will  have  to 
bear  the  blame.  Now  let  us  go  forward 
with  energy  and  hope. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Bffr.  DOWNEY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
share  a  very  different  philosophy 
about  the  nature  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  done  us  all  a  valuable 
service  today  in  pointing  out  exactly 
what  this  first  budget  resolution 
means. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how  he 
would  respond  to  some  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  who  have  been  to  the 
White  House,  who  have  been  prom- 
ised. "Do  not  worry  about  Conrail;  do 
not  worry  about  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram, rural  electric;  do  not  worry 
about  those  things  because  these  are 
vague  targets  and  we  are  going  to  have 
lots  of  time  later  on  to  deal  with  that." 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  correctly,  when  we  vote  for  this, 
we  vote  to  cut  those  programs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  I  may  respond.  I 
Imow  nothing  alx>ut  what  has  been 
going  on  down  there.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  not  even  gotten  any  cuff- 
links. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dowitey  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Bfr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  that  in  my 
humble  Judgment  what  we  pass  in  this 
resolution,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas— we  are  going  to 
adhere  to  this.  We  are  going  to  adhere 
to  this  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

Now  there  might  be  some  changing 
aroimd  within  the  functions,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  total  numbers  within 
those  functions,  we  want  them  to  live 
within  those  functions.  Certainly  we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the 
Senate,  as  the  gentleman  Itnows.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  go  to  conference 
and  there  are  going  to  be  some 
changes.  But  certainly  we  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  possibly  can  to  do 
that. 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
up  on  some  of  these  comments  that  I 
have  heard.  The  way  I  read  the  com- 
ments is  the  President  is  basically 
talking  about  the  Budget  Act  and 
what  he  is  saying  is  this:  We  are  man- 
dating in  reconciliation  cuts  down  to 
the  committee  level.  Within  the  com- 
mittee we  are  not  mandating  a  cut  for 
Coiu^il.  We  are  mandating  that  the 
committee  that  has  authorization  for 
Conrail  cut  a  certain  amount,  but  that 
committee  will  make  the  decision  on 
the  cuts. 

So.  it  is  absolutely  binding  on  the 
totals,  but  within  the  committee  we 
will  have  choices. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  never  said  this  Job  was 
going  to  be  easy,  and  so  it  is  with 
today's  vote  on  the  budget  resolution. 
For  years  I  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  called  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
Federal  spending,  a  reduction  to  be  ac- 
complished in  small  increments  of  1  or 
2  percentage  points  of  Federal  outlays 
annually.  More  often  than  not  my 
pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears  as  I  saw  most  of 
my  budget-cutting  amendments  go 
down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  hesitate  to  stand  here  at  this  time 
and  say  I  told  you  so,  but  you  wiU 
have  to  admit  that  if  we  had  made  a 
concerted  effort  over  the  years  to  sys- 
tematically reduce  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, as  I  had  proposed,  we  would  not 
be  faced  with  the  dilemma  we  are 
faced  with  today,  that  of  voting  for  a 
sizable  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
that  many  feel  is  too  big  and  too 
sudden. 

At  this  Juncture,  there  is  little  alter- 
native but  to  vote  for  the  proposals 
put  forth  by  the  President.  We  have 
let  our  problems  get  to  the  point 
where  drastic  remedies  are  the  only 
solution.  Unless  we  take  action  now 
the  future  funding  of  all  social  serv- 
ices will  be  in  Jeopardy.  Just  like  other 
maladies,  when  you  neglect  the  ills  of 
our  economy,  they  get  worse  instead 
of  better.  Instead  of  the  easy  cure 
which  would  have  worked  at  the 
outset,  the  treatment  now  must  be 
more  severe.  Our  economy  is  suffering 
from  years  of  neglect,  from  years  of 
deficit  spending  and  mismanagement 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  quick  cure 
that  can  be  prescribed.  The  recovery  is 
almost  certain  to  be  slow  and  painstak- 
ing, but  it  appears  to  be  the  only  treat- 
ment at  this  point  that  will  work. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  will 
mean  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans,  but  in  the  end  it  wiU  mean 
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a  better  America  for  all  Americans. 
Once  our  economy  Is  healthy  and  in- 
flatkm  is  under  control,  all  Americans 
will  benefit  from  a  stable  dollar:  pay- 
checks and  social  security  checks  will 
go  further  in  the  marketplace:  savings 
will  retain  their  value:  and  there  will 
be  less  imonployment  and  more  mean- 
incfiil  opportunity  for  everyone. 

Our  office  has  received  a  large 
volume  of  mail  from  constituents  who 
are  concerned  that  many  forms  of  as- 
sistance available  for  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  handicapped  will  not  be 
available  once  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posals are  enacted.  I  would  like  to  ease 
some  of  these  concerns  by  pointing 
out  to  these  people  that  those  pro- 
grams that  comprise  the  social  safety 
net  for  the  truly  needy  are  slated  to 
increase  in  siae  over  the  next  3  years 
by  4  percent,  not  decrease  as  some 
critics  of  the  administration  would 
have  you  believe.  By  1984,  the  share  of 
the  Federal  budget  being  devoted  to 
safety  net  programs  will  grow  from 
the  present  37  percent  to  41  percent. 

Furthermore,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  President's  proposals  are  not 
designed  to  eliminate  any  of  the  serv- 
ices the  rural  poor  of  southeastern 
Ohio  receive,  but  simply  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
to  the  State  and  local  level.  Moneys 
wiU  continue  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  the  States  for 
a  broad  range  of  social  service  pro- 
grams, the  difference  being  that  the 
States  rather  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  determine  how  the 
money  is  to  be  spent.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  healthy  change,  for  the  closer 
the  management  and  responsibility  for 
these  social  service  programs  are  to 
the  people,  the  more  direct  the  re- 
course can  be  on  the  part  of  the  public 
regarding  the  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams. As  it  is  today,  these  programs 
are  conceived  and  Implemented  out  of 
Washington  by  bureaucrats  who  have 
limited  understanding  of  local  needs. 
They  make  decisions  on  programs 
without  luiowing  how  those  programs 
relate  to  existing  services  being  pro 
vided  by  State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  very  upsetting  to  me  to  receive 
letters  from  constituents  who  have 
been  misled  by  opponents  of  these 
changes  into  believing  that  such  pro- 
grams as  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly,  are  to  be  discontinued.  For 
one,  the  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
block  grant  consolidation,  and  will 
continue  to  operate  much  as  they  have 
been  operating,  as  will  the  Head  Start 
and  work  incentive  (WIN)  programs. 
Second,  though  a  program  such  as 
training  for  the  handicapped  will  be 
folded  into  the  social  services  block 
grant,  it  does  not  mean  it  will  lose  its 
identity  as  a  program.  Surely  the 
State  government  appreciates  the 
need  for  this  type  of  assistance  as 
much    as    the    Federal    Government 


does.  In  fact,  in  talking  with  the  SUte 
authorities  administering  the  social 
service  programs  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  we  were  assured  that  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  the 
programs  to  be  consolidated  into  the 
social  services  block  grant  auid  will  do 
everything  they  can  to  maintain  them 
at  their  present  levels.  Admittedly,  the 
overall  Federal  funding  level  for  these 
programs  will  be  reduced,  but  it  is  the 
administration's  contention  that  the 
savings  to  be  realized  by  reducing  the 
administrative  overhead  associated 
with  these  programs  will  offset  this  re- 
duction and  that  the  amounts  for  the 
actual  operation  of  these  social  serv- 
ices will  remain  essentially  the  same. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  administration  to  do  away  with 
the  assistance  programs  for  the  truly 
needy.  The  Oovemment  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  help  the  less  fortunate.  But  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  administration  to 
better  focus  these  programs  and  serv- 
ices so  as  to  better  assist  those  they 
were  originally  designed  to  help. 
When  numerous  people  of  question- 
able eligibility  receive  benefits,  there 
are  less  benefits  for  the  truly  needy.  It 
is  this  type  of  problem  the  President  is 
trying  to  correct. 

When  a  family  receiving  subsidized 
housing  assistance  in  New  York  City 
can  receive  as  much  as  $1,379  a  month 
in  rent  subsidies,  something  is  wrong 
with  our  system.  When  the  child  of  a 
parent  earning  $200,000  a  year  is  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  subsidized  low-inter- 
est loan  to  attend  college  even  though 
that  parent  is  fully  able  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  that  education,  something 
is  wrong  with  our  system.  When  an  in- 
dividual's welfare  benefits  increase 
with  each  illegitimate  child  they  have, 
regardless  of  how  many,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  system.  When 
one  out  of  every  three  households  in 
this  country  is  receiving  some  form  of 
noncash  benefit  from  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  apparent  that  we 
have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
without  bringing  the  whole  system 
down  around  us.  If  we  want  to  be  able 
to  continue  funding  the  type  of  social 
services  we  as  a  nation  want  for  the 
truly  needy,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
better  focus  the  aid  available  and  cut 
out  the  fat  and  waste  that  presently 
exists.  This  is  what  the  President  is 
trying  to  accomplish  with  his  ap- 
proach and  I  for  one  ask  you  to  give 
his  program  a  chance. 

D  1130 

So  let  us  not  convey  the  impression 
that  Conrail  is  not  going  to  be  an  issue 
on  reconciliation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
perfectly  understand  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making  concerning  the 


Senate  action.  I  am  referring  to  what 
this  House  is  doing,  and  I  am  making 
the  point  that  while  there  is  going  to 
be  a  major  battle  here  on  Conrail,  it  is 
not  in  this  resolution  which  is  before 
us  today.  It  is  that  simple. 
Mr.   PANETTA.   If   the   gentleman 

wUl  yield 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California. 

Bifr.  PANETTA.  We  are  talking 
about,  under  the  Latta  substitute,  of 
an  additional  few  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  area 
of  public  works.  There  are  only  so 
many  areas  that  we  can  look  at— there 
are  only  so  many  areas  that  we  can 
look  at  in  the  committee,  and  if  the 
committee  is  going  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  going  to  have  to  look 
at  Conrail,  at  Amtrak,  and  at  a 
number  of  other  areas  that  were  Indi- 
cated by  the  Senate.  So  let  us  not 
assiune  that  this  resolution  has  no  re- 
lationship to  what  committees  are 
going  to  be  doing. 

We  are  going  to  provide  a  specific 
target  to  the  committees.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct  that  the 
committees  will  have  some  discretion 
as  to  the  areas  they  will  consider  to 
meet  those  targets:  but  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  the  targets  are  going  to 
be  provided  to  the  committees  and  it  is 
going  to  be  very  tough  to  exclude 
some  $400  million  to  $500  million  and 
put  it  aside,  because  that  committee  is 
going  to  have  to  find  it  someplace  else. 
Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  Just  complete  my 
statement?  I  do  not  want  to  take  all 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  a^ain  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downey  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  have  on  this 
desk,  if  they  have  not  already  seen  it. 
a  comparison  by  function— a  compari- 
son by  function— of  the  Johnson  sub- 
stitute versus  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. It  shows  the  increases  and  the  re- 
ductions. So.  if  Members  have  not  seen 
this,  I  would  be  happy  to  go  through 
it,  but  I  think  in  the  interest  of  time 
they  can  get  copies.  We  will  be  happy 
to  give  them  copies,  and  it  will  save 
some  time. 

Let  me  Just  clear  up  a  couple  of 
points.  Members  have  heard  preached 
on  the  floor  for  several  days  that  this 
Reagan  budget,  or  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute, is  going  to  hurt  the  poor.  That 
simply  is  not  true.  That  simply  is  not 
true.  There  is  a  definition— now,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  one  of  these  programs 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  and  see 
what  will  happen  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

Believe  it  or  not,  here  is  a  program 
that  started  out,  and  I  can  recall  it  as 
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if  it  were  yesterday,  when  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
was  the  mother  of  this  project.  This 
program  was  going  to  cost  us  about 
$300  million,  and  it  was  going  to  go  to 
the  truly  needy,  the  truly  needy  of 
this  country.  Believe  it  or  not.  now  we 
are  up  to  about  $12  billion  a  year. 
Would  you  believe  it?  We  have  got  22 
million— get  that— 22  million— 22  mU- 
lion  people  on  food  stan^MS  in  America. 
That  is  one-tenth  of  out  population. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  where  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  is  today,  but 
certainly  if  she  came  in  here  she 
would  have  to  say.  "I  really  did  not  en- 
vision us  doing  all  that." 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about? 
The  President  proposes  that  even  with 
his  program  in  place  there  would  only 
be  350,000  of  those  people,  of  the  22 
million,  being  ineligible  for  food 
stamps.  He  is  saying: 

Reduce  from  about  $14,000  a  year  to 
about  $11,000  the  income  eligibUtty  for  food 
stamps  for  a  family  of  fotir. 

That  is  $900  a  month,  net— net 
income  under  the  President's  program, 
and  you  would  still  be  getting  food 
stamps. 

Now,  where  I  come  from  that  is  not 
the  truly  needy.  It  might  be  in  New 
York  City  where  I  pointed  out  the 
other  day  that  the  Jack  Anderson 
column  said  that  under  section  8 
rental  housing  they  are  subsidizing  to 
the  tune  of  $1,800  a  month  a  $2,000  a 
month  apartment,  and  the  person  is 
only  picking  up  $200.  But,  where  I 
come  from,  we  do  not  take  taxpayers 
like  that:  $900  a  month  under  the  pro- 
gram envisioned  by  the  program  for  a 
family  of  four.  I  say.  is  enough.  We 
have  still  got  21  million  people  on  food 
stamps.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  has  not  heard  from  the 
taxpayers  back  home  alx>ut  the  irregu- 
larities of  this  program.  It  has  got  to 
be  cleaned  up,  but  to  listen  to  all  of 
the  oratory— and  it  was  fine  oratory,  I 
have  complimented  several  of  them, 
they  almost  convinced  me  until  I 
looked  at  the  f  igxires— you  would  think 
we  were  going  to  bring  the  House 
down  on  food  stamps.  Ridiculous. 
They  never  even  took  a  look  at  it 
before  they  teed  off.  You  know,  this 
has  been  available  to  everybody.  We 
have  not  hidden  anything.  We  had 
this  before  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  have  heard  about  medicaid.  One 
would  think  that  we  were  going  to 
stop  medicaid  under  the  President's 
proposal.  Much  of  this  oratory  Mem- 
bers we  have  heard  down  here  on  this 
floor  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
proposals  has  been  overstated,  the 
President  is  merely  proposing  some- 
thing that  we  should  have  adopted  a 
long  time  ago.  It  shows  how  ridiculous 
we  have  become. 

Under  this  program  we  send  moneys 
to  the  States  without  ever  putting  a 
lid  on  them,  and  they  spend  and  spend 
and  spend  and  spend.  What  the  Presi- 
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dent  is  saying  is. 
cap  on  it." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  of  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
he  has  now  consumed  a  total  of  51 
minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  take  my  seat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  does  not  request  any  addi- 
tional time  at  this  point. 

ISx.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  25  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  get  into  the  real  debate  from  the 
chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  not  talk 
about  assumptions,  about  deficits,  or 
about  the  taxes  or  whatever.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  a  few  conunents 
here.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Latta  for  the  very  coopera- 
tive way  we  have  worked  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  with  the  members  of  the 
committee.  We  have  had  some  very 
difficult  discussions.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  hearings,  but  I  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Latta  for  the  very  coop- 
erative way  he  has  worked  with  us. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— and  I  am 
serious  about  this.  I  had  been  in  the 
entertainment  business  for  a  lot  of 
years,  and  had  I  been  able  to  tune  the 
instruments  and  get  my  act  together 
like  the  President  has,  I  would  stay  in 
the  entertainment  business  and  be 
very  successful.  I  want  to  commend 
the  President  for  being  one  of  the 
greatest  communicators  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  country. 

Third,  I  think  this  House,  whether 
one  supports  the  Jones  substitute  or 
the  Jones  budget,  or  whether  one  sup- 
ports the  Gramm-Latta,  I  think  we 
owe  this  man  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  because  he  had  taken  what 
probably  has  been  more  abuse  in  his 
district  and  across  the  country,  and 
much  of  it  on  false  assumptions,  and 
the  very  tough  things  he  has  had  to 
do:  he  stuck  with  it,  and  I  think  we 
have  something  to  say  for  sometxxly 
who  would  take  this  abuse  and  stick 
by  his  guns  and  offer  an  alternative. 

I  think  we  as  a  democratic  form  of 
government  owe  this  man  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  making  this  effort  be- 
cause certainly  it  is  a  democratic  proc- 
ess at  all  times. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HEFNER.  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  a  very  difficult  situation, 
and  I  just  want  to  conunend  the 
Budget  Committee  t>ecause  I  think  ba- 
sically, overall,  we  have  done  a  good 
job  and  the  American  people  can  be 
proud  that  this  process  does  work. 

BCr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Does  the 
gentleman  need  more  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Bfr.  JOYCES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
also  join  in  lauding  our  chairman.  Cer- 
tainly a  year  or  two  ago  we  would  not 
have  been  in  this  position.  You  know, 
there  are  not  too  many  changes,  but 
they  are  real  changes  between  our  two 
substitutes.  We  are  getting  closer  to- 
gether. We  realize  there  are  problems. 
The  chairman  realizes  there  are  prob- 
lems, and  I  salute  him  for  making  the 
effort,  and  I  know,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances than  we  had.  We  Imow 
something  about  the  politics  in  com- 
mittee and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  done  a  good 
job. 

Let  me  just  comment  about  the 
President.  You  Imow.  one  can  talk 
about  the  entertainment  business  or 
anything.  I  call  it  leadership— leader- 
ship. This  President  has  leadership, 
and  I  am  telling  the  Members  this 
country  needs  that  kind  of  leadership. 
I  think  the  people  out  there  were 
right  last  November  to  give  us  the 
type  of  leadership,  certainly  in  this 
area,  that  we  needed.  I  think  every- 
body in  America  today  feels  a  little 
better  than  they  did  1  year  ago.  We 
are  a  little  prouder  to  l>e  Americans, 
whether  we  are  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, or  Independents.  We  are  happy 
to  be  Americans. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me  re- 
claim my  time.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  Idnd  remarlus. 

I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  point 
out  how  the  economic  and  political 
landscape  has  changed  in  this  debate. 
Think  back  a  while  with  me.  if  you 
will.  If  Jimmy  Carter  as  President  of 
the  United  States  had  sent  a  budget  to 
the  Congress,  and  by  his  own  admis- 
sion said  we  are  going  to  assiune  a  $45 
billion  deficit  next  year.  I  wonder  how 
many  people  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
would  be  defending  that  kind  of  defi- 
cit budget?  If  Jimmy  Carter,  in  order 
to  keep  that  budget  deficit  down  to 
$45  billion— mind  you.  down  to  $45  bil- 
lion—had said.  'We  are  going  to  save 
an  additional  $10  bUlion  to  $12  billion 
next  year  because  somehow,  magical- 
ly, the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
be  able  borrow  money  at  below  9  per- 
cent next  year."  I  think  he  would  have 
been  hooted  out  of  the  ball  park.  So 
the  political  and  the  economic  land- 
scape certainly  has  changed,  because 
those  are  the  things  the  House  of  Rep- 
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reaentatlves  and  the  Amerlcmn  people 
are  being  asked  to  accept  on  faith. 

Now.  I  will  admit  that  there  are 
many,  many  similarities  between  these 
two  budget  proposals.  There  is  a  simi- 
larity on  defense.  That  Issue  has  been 
resolved,  whether  one  likes  the  resolu- 
tion or  dislikes  it.  Both  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  resolution 
have  the  same  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  on  defense. 

In  program  cuts,  the  committee  reso- 
lution has  adopted  and  endorsed  75 
percent  of  what  the  original  adminis- 
tration recommendatioviS  were.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  mentioned 
food  stamps.  There  were  six  basic  re- 
forms to  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
committee,  after  consultation  with 
other  committees  responsible  for  writ- 
ing the  legislation,  has  accepted  and 
endorsed  five  of  those  six  reconunen- 
datlons  and  reforms,  which  will  save 
$1  billion  next  year.  There  were  a 
great  many  similarities  there. 

If  we  will  use  common  language  as 
to  what  economic  assimiptions  are  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  accept 
unspecified  cuts,  then  the  spending  in 
the  Latta  substitute  as  well  as  in  the 
committee  resolution  is  virtually  the 
same  over  the  next  3  years.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  is  fair  to  say  that  interest 
rates  are  going  to  be  below  9  percent 
for  the  Latta  substitute,  then  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  interest  rates  are  going  to 
be  below  9  percent  for  the  committee 
resolution.  If  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
somehow,  magically,  in  1983  and  1984 
we  are  going  to  cut  $74  billion  from 
social  security,  veterans,  entitlement 
programs,  and  national  defense  under 
the  Latta  substitute  in  some  unspeci- 
fied way.  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
committee  resolution  will  also  find  $74 
billion  of  unspecified  cuts. 

So.  if  we  talk  on  common  language, 
the  total  spending  under  either  plan 
over  the  next  3  years  are  virtually  the 
same. 

There  are  a  lot  of  similarities,  but 
there  are  also  some  basic  differences 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  aware  of. 
The  differences,  in  my  judgment, 
make  the  case  for  the  committee  reso- 
lution rather  than  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

D  1145 

Actually  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  the  case  for  the  committee  reso- 
lution for  the  past  4  weeks  or  so.  I  do 
not  really  think  that  I  can  make  the 
case  any  better  than  Just  pointing  to 
today's  Washington  Post  and  reading 
the  headlines  that  make  the  case  for 
me.  Here  is  the  first  one.  "Financial 
Markets  Uneasy  Over  Reagan  Plan." 
"Regan:  Higher  Rates.  Business  Slow- 
down Possible."  "$60  Billion  Budget 
Deficit  Likely."  Another  headline: 
"Treasury  Notes  Get  Record  14.56 
Percent  Yield." 

These  headlines  and  these  stories 
make  the  case  for  us.  because  we  have 


barely  gotten  to  the  masquerade  t>all 
and  the  masks  are  already  coming  off. 
Those  who  said  we  were  wrong  on  in- 
terest rates,  those  who  said  we  were 
wrong  on  deficits,  are  the  same  ones 
who  are  now  having  to  admit  under 
questioning  that  we  were  right.  The 
issue  is  going  to  t>e  whether  we  have 
enough  courage  in  this  body  to  do 
what  is  right  today,  something  that 
will  hold  up  12  months  from  now.  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  the  easy 
and  the  political  thing  today  and  come 
back  1  month  from  now.  2  months 
from  now.  6  months  from  now.  or  12 
months  from  now  and  say,  "I'm  sorry. 
We  were  wrong.  We  gave  in  to  political 
heat." 

It  is  a  matter  of  courage,  it  is  a 
matter  of  Judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of 
vision.  What  are  you  going  to  say  12 
months  from  now  when  your  constitu- 
ents ask  you  the  question:  "What  are 
you  doing  for  that  $60,000  a  year  or 
so?  We  sent  you  up  there  to  represent 
us,  and  what  are  you  doing  to  earn 
your  money?  What  are  you  doing  for 
that?  Are  you  using  your  own  intel- 
lect?" 

I  made  a  commencement  speech  for 
Oral  Roberts  University  in  my  district 
last  Sunday,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
"one  of  the  most  important  things  you 
have  to  do  in  the  years  ahead  is  to  use 
your  education  and  use  your  Intellect. 
That  is  what  your  education  is  for." 

I  say  to  the  Members,  do  not  bend  to 
the  wind.  Do  not  bend  to  the  political 
passions  of  the  moment.  Are  you  going 
to  answer  your  constituents  this  way: 
"Well,  it  was  tough  back  in  those  days. 
Yes.  it  was  tough,  and  I  did  what  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  to  do,  even 
though  I  knew  you  were  wrong,  as 
many  of  you  have  told  me?" 

So  there  are  some  differences,  but  I 
think  they  are  significant  differences. 
Let  me  point  out  just  what  some  of 
those  are.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  size  of  the  deficit.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference,  because  when  we 
started  this  exercise,  we  started  the 
exercise  for  one  major  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  get  inflation  down. 

What  difference  does  the  size  of  the 
deficit  make?  It  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence. Look  at  today's  headlines.  Ask 
Henry  Kaufman.  Ask  the  Wall  Street 
financial  markets.  Read  the  testimony 
of  Paul  Volcker.  These  are  the  people 
who  determine  what  interest  rates  are. 

What  is  the  signal  they  examine, 
what  is  the  indicator  they  use  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  serious  about 
fighting  inflation?  They  look  at  the 
size  of  the  deficit.  If  they  see  large 
deficits,  if  they  see  continuous  deficits, 
what  do  they  do?  They  increase  the 
cost  of  money  to  compensate  for  infla- 
tion. The  long-term  borrowing  in  the 
bond  market  is  dead,  and  it  is  going  to 
stay  dead  as  long  as  deficits  stay  high. 
The  size  of  the  deficits  is  a  major  dif- 
ference between  the  budget  proposed 
by    the    gentleman    from    Ohio    (Mr. 


Latta)  or.  more  accurately.  Mr.  Stock- 
man, and  the  budget  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

The  second  major  difference  is  the 
composition  and  the  continuity  of  the 
tax  bill,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  focus 
on  that  difference.  The  Latta  substi- 
tute encompasses  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
bill. 

Now.  the  Members  may  wish  that 
were  not  so.  They  may  say.  "I  can  go 
ahead  and  vote  another  way  when  it 
comes  up,  but  one  of  the  things  which 
ought  to  be  clear  is  what  is  assmned  in 
the  budgets  we  are  asked  to  select." 
The  Latta  substitute  assumes  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill,  as  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  himself  said 
before  this  very  body  Just  about  1 
week  ago. 

Now.  if  you  say  to  your  people.  "I 
am  going  to  support  the  Latta  substi- 
tute because  the  President  wants  it." 
then  you  have  got  to  be  consistent. 
You  cannot  come  back  later  and  say. 
"but  for"  or  "not  this"  or  "not  that." 
It  contains  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill, 
and  you  ought  to  admit  that  to  your- 
selves and  your  constituents. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will 
yield  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

The  President  said  Kerap-Roth  is  an 
integral  part  of  his  economic  recovery 
program  and  he  supports  the  tax  cut 
as  contained  in  Kemp-Roth  and  all 
the  other  things  in  that  budget. 

I  might  point  out  that  Kemp-Roth  is 
not  Just  a  1-year  tax  cut  or  a  10-per- 
cent cut;  there  is  another  10-percent 
cut  automatically  in  the  second  year, 
and  there  is  another  10  percent  auto- 
matically in  the  third  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman knows  we  merely  make  provi- 
sion for  a  tax  cut  like  the  Kemp-Roth 
bill.  We  do  not  mention  Kemp-Roth; 
we  do  not  mention  anything;  we 
merely  provide  in  dollars 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that  I  recognize 
that.  Neither  the  gentleman  nor  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm) 
mentioned  it.  They  were  conspicuously 
silent  on  that  subject,  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  mentioned 
it.  He  has  mentioned  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  mentioned  it.  There  is  no 
denying  that  and  we  have  to  assume 
that  is  the  administration's  program. 
It  is  part  of  the  whole  loaf,  and  I  just 
think  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  that. 

Now,  we  can  pass  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill  or  we  can  adopt  the  tax  legisla- 
tion assumed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosmncowsxi). 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  That  would  be  a  smaller 
tax  bUl.  but  it  provides  a  permanent 
tax  cut  next  year.  It  would  target  tax 
relief  to  the  middle-income  people, 
and  specifically  it  would  target  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment.  That 
is  what  the  United  States  needs,  in- 
vestment and  savings  to  get  the  supply 
side  built  up.  We  do  not  need  to  stimu- 
late demand,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognise  that. 

I  was  pleased  that  when  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
showed  us  his  charts  he  at  least  had 
the  foresight  to  show  the  chart  repre- 
senting the  so-called  Jones  resolution 
or  the  committee  resolution  in  black 
and  to  show  the  others  in  red  or  blue. 
I  think  the  committee  resolution  will 
put  us  in  the  black  much  quicker  and 
in  a  much  more  sound  fashion  than 
his  proposal.  

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
first  finish  my  statement,  and  then  I 
will  be  happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  second 
difference,  the  size  of  the  tax  bill  and 
the  continuity  of  it.  We  agree  that  we 
ought  to  have  tax  cuts  in  1983  and 
again  in  1984.  The  only  difference  is 
that  we  think  we  ought  to  cut  spend- 
ing first  to  get  the  deficits  down 
before  cutting  taxes.  That  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference. 

Now.  the  third  difference  is  this: 
Where  did  the  cuts  occur?  Where  are 
the  differences?  One  major  difference 
is  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
Latta  substitute  says  that  somehow,  in 
some  new  yet  undevised  financing 
mechanism  through  the  private  sector, 
we  will  save  $3  billion  on  filling  the 
strategk;  petroleum  reserve  beginning 
in  October  of  this  year.  There  is  not  a 
single  person  to  my  knowledge  who 
has  testified  to  our  committee  or  who 
has  any  hope  that  we  are  going  to  save 
$3  billion  on  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  next  year  if  we  fill  it  at  the 
rate  we  say  we  need  to  for  our  own  na- 
tional security.  And  if  we  fill  it  and 
cannot  pay  for  it  in  any  other  way,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  come  back  and 
say.  "We  have  to  raise  the  budget.  We 
have  got  to  pay  for  it."  So  you  may  be 
casting  a  vote  again  to  raise  the 
budget  to  pay  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  real  cuts  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  talked  about.  And  again  we 
have  to  assume  the  administration  will 
do  what  it  says  it  wants  to  do. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  area,  most  specifically  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped— the  ad- 
ministration assiunes  a  25-percent  cut 
beginning  in  October  1981.  We  think 
that  is  too  large.  We  think  it  is  going 
to  do  damage  to  local  school  districts. 
We  think  it  is  going  to  force  local 


property  taxes  to  Increase.  We  cut  it 
20  percent,  but  we  think  25  percent  is 
too  big.  Thirty  days  from  now.  if  we 
pass  the  Latta  substitute,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  vote  cuts  in  education  of  25 
percent.  That  is  in  the  reconciliation 
recommendations. 

In  the  school  lunch  program,  the  ad- 
ministration assumes  an  immediate 
cutoff  in  October  1081  of  the  so-called 
middle-class  subsidy  and  a  43-percent 
cut  in  the  school  lunch  program  imme- 
diately on  October  1.  That  is  in  the 
reconciliation  recommendations.  We 
will  have  to  implement  that  30  days 
from  now. 

Both  budget  alternatives  cut  voca- 
tional education  and  Job  training 
somewhat.  The  Latta  substitute, 
which  adopts  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, recommends  at  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  350.000  young  people  from 
Jobs  that  we  also  cut  vocational  educa- 
tion training  below  this  year's  level  by 
$150  million.  We  fund  this  program  to 
get  it  to  this  year's  level.  The  Latta 
substitute  recommends  cutting  job 
training  for  these  young  people.  We 
say.  let  us  put  in  at  least  some  money 
for  the  private  sector  job  training  for 
these  people  who  we  want  to  get  into 
private  employment.  There  is  a  major 
difference  there,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  voting  on  that  30  days  from  now. 

If  we  look  at  the  agriculture  budget. 
$2.5  billion  will  have  to  be  cut  within 
the  next  30  days  imder  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. Members  may  think,  if  they 
come  from  a  dairy  State,  that  they  can 
vote  for  75  percent  of  parity.  That  is 
not  true.  They  have  got  to  look  at 
what  the  assumptions  are.  That  $2.5 
billion  means,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture's  own  testimony. 
70  percent  of  parity.  We  have  got  to 
understand  that,  because  how  we  vote 
today  is  the  way  we  ought  to  vote  to- 
morrow and  next  month. 

Another  difference  is  the  realism. 
We  tried  in  the  committee  to  realisti- 
cally look  at  the  expectations.  At  what 
rate  next  year  are  we  going  to  have  to 
borrow  money?  What  is  unemploy- 
ment likely  to  be?  What  is  the  CPI 
likely  to  be?  Those  are  costs  to  the 
Government  over  which  you  and  I  and 
the  President  have  no  control.  They 
are  automatic  costs.  If  we  play  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  with  those  figures,  it 
does  not  mean  they  will  go  away.  We 
may  wish  that  interest  rates  would  go 
below  9  percent,  but  that  does  not 
make  it  so.  If  they  are  12  percent,  we 
pay  approximately  $10  billion  more 
automatically. 

That  means  you  are  going  to  come 
back  again  with  a  red  face  and  say. 
"Oh.  I'm  sorry,  folks.  I  made  a  mis- 
take. I  really  was  hoping  those  inter- 
est rates  would  be  lower,  but  we  have 
got  to  pay  it." 

That  is  another  difference  that  I 
will  point  out,  since  it  has  been  men- 
tioned that  we  are  "playing  with  real 
bullets."  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 


(Mr.  Gramm)  has  said.  The  1981  sup- 
plemental appropriations  is  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  right  now.  Yes- 
terday by  unanimous  vote  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  not  to  grant  a  waiver 
against  a  point  of  order  unless  $500 
million  was  cut  out  of  that  appropri- 
ation bill.  It  is  going  to  happen,  and 
whatever  we  vote  on  today  will  be  en- 
forced by  this  committee  and  this 
chairman. 

So  all  I  say  to  the  Members  is. 
"Don't  kid  yourselves."  We  talk  atiout 
being  honest  with  our  constituents, 
and  we  talk  about  being  consistent.  I 
have  heard  far  too  much  about  this.  I 
have  read  "Dear  Colleague"  letters 
saying.  "Well.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  administration's  package,  but  that 
does  not  mean  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  Ck>nrail.  that  does  not  mean  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  dairy  price 
supports,  that  does  not  mean  I  am 
goiiig  to  cut  off  highways  and  high- 
way construction  by  20  percent  next 
year,  that  does  not  mean  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  programs  for  little  kids, 
and  that  does  not  mean  I  am  going  to 
vote  to  do  away  with  the  Meals  on 
Wheels." 

For  your  sake  and  our  Nation's  sake, 
if  you  want  to  be  honest  and  consist- 
ent, be  careful  about  how  you  cast 
your  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  hope  that  the 
Members  wiU  look  at  this  carefully 
and  that  when  they  do.  they  will  vote 
for  the  committee  resolution. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  done  a  masterful  Job 
as  committee  chairman,  and  I  can 
hear  the  strains  of  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful" as  I  compliment  him. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gbamm)  has  correctly 
pointed  out.  he  is  firing  real  bullets, 
and  they  are  going  to  hit  people,  and 
when  they  hit  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, they  are  going  to  kill  people. 

If  we  t>elieve  for  a  moment  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  not  going  to  be 
serious  and  hold  us  in  reconciliation  to 
the  cuts,  we  are  making  a  very,  very 
big  mistake. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  the  gentleman 
can  make  some  more  valid  assump- 
tions, because  some  of  us  feel  we  want 
to  have  a  little  more  valid  assumption 
on  CPI  and  the  placing  of  interest 
rates  for  the  projected  period  of  the 
1982  budget,  which  is  October  1 
through  Septemtier  30.  not  what  the 
interest  rate  will  be  in  September  1982 
or  what  the  inflation  rate  will  be  in 
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Septonber  1M2,  but  during  this  total 
period. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  scune 
idea,  with  the  Konp-Roth.  what  it 
would  do  as  far  as  inflation  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  total  amount  that  is 
in  the  defense  budget,  what  it  will  do 
to  inflation?  With  aU  of  these  things 
added  together,  does  the  gentleman 
have  any  lurojection  on  the  deficit 
under  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  most  realistic  as- 
sumptions and  the  most  optimistic 
projection  given  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  are  that  next  year  the 
Latta-Oramm  substitute  would  have  a 
dencit  of  138  billion.  Most  people 
think  it  would  be  higher  than  that. 

a  1200 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  other  words,  it 
could  go  up  to  even  $45  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  would  depend 
a  lot  on  the  unemployment  rate;  in 
other  words,  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment, if  it  is  even  a  half  percent  more, 
we  are  talking  about  at  least  $10  bil- 
Uon? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  interest  rates  are 
twice.  2  percentage  points  above, 
which  most  of  us  feel  it  will  be.  we  are 
talking  about  another  $20  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  dif- 
ference between  our  assumption  of  in- 
terest rates  snd  their  assumption  is 
about  $10  billion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Now.  the  other 
thing  that  was  brought  out  here  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  Gramm- 
Latta  was.  and  I  kept  hearing  this  last 
week  through  this  week,  if  you  vote 
for  Oramm-Latta  you  are  not  neces- 
sarily going  to  vote  for  Kemp-Roth, 
one  does  not  include  the  other.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  under  the  gentle- 
man's proposal,  the  committee  propos- 
al, if  that  should  pass  and  beome  law, 
that  does  not  bind  me  to  vote  for  all 
the  spending  that  is  provided  in  there, 
does  it?  In  other  words,  I  can  vote  for 
less  spending. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Tou  can 
vote  for  less  qjending. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  IndividuaUy,  I  can 
always  do  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  You  can 
always  do  it,  but  I  think  we  have  to  be 
honest  with  ourselves.  What  is  as- 
siuned  in  these  budgets  is  what  we 
ought  to  be  voting  on  when  the  indi- 
vidual bills  come  down. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  once  you  put 
the  lid  on.  theoretically 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  You 
cannot  exceed  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  You  cannot  exceed 
it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  basicaUy.  if  you 
want   to   have   a  little   safety   valve. 


there  are  certain  areas  where  there  is 
no  safety  valve,  like  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  agriculture 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  

Mr.  VOLKMER.  On  which  our  com- 
mittee is  working:  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  what  will  happen  to  many 
agricultural  programs  if  we  stick  to  it. 
if  we  stick  to  the  amount  that  is  pro- 
vided in  Oramm-Latta  and  if  that 
should  become  law,  then  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  either  we 
are  not  going  to  have  disaster  relief  or 
an  insurance  program  for  our  farmers 
next  year  in  the  event  of  a  drought  or 
say  in  the  event  of  a  flood,  or  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  peanut  program 
for  the  peanut  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, or  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  dairy 
price  support  of  70  percent,  possibly 
even  less  than  70  percent,  or  we  are 
not  going  to  have  price  supports  for 
our  wheat  farmers  or  our  com  farmers 
to  keep  them  in  production;  we  are 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  farmers  out 
there. 

Now,  some  of  this  has  to  happen. 
You  cannot  have  it  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  we  have  it  all,  we 
are  at  what  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  chairman  over 
there  has  now,  what  they  have  devel- 
oped is  twice  as  much  as  the  Oramm- 
Latta,  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  Just  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  a  question.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  questions  raised  about 
the  committee's  decision  to  bring  in  its 
own  set  of  estimates.  I  think  somehow 
the  impression,  whether  it  is  meant  to 
be  given  that  way  or  not,  I  think  some- 
how the  impression  is  left  the  commit- 
tee did  this  in  order  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  our  numbers  to  fit. 

Is  it  not  in  fact  true  that  if  we  had 
stuck  with  the  President's  estimates, 
that  the  chairman's  own  budget  that 
he  is  bringing  to  this  floor  today 
would  have  shown  under  his  own  pro- 
posal an  even  smaller  deficit  of  about 
$2V^  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct.  Under 
the  same  assumptions  the  administra- 
tion gave  us,  they  would  be  spending 
$695  billion  next  year,  and  we  would 
,  be  spending  under  the  committee  reso- 
lution as  it  now  exists  about  $692.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  So  does  not  that,  in  fact, 
demonstrate  that  the  reason  that  the 
committee  brought  out  a  new  set  of  as- 
sumptions was  not  for  political  con- 
venience, because  political  convenience 
would  have  dictated  that  we  would 
have  gone  the  other  way?  What  we 


did.  we  did  because  we  felt  we  had  the 
best  and  latest  information  available 
and  the  most  sound  information  on 
which  to  make  some  very  complicated 
Judgments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  correct. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  Every  year  since 
the  Budget  Act  has  been  in  effect,  a 
requirement  of  the  Budget  Committee 
is  to  look  at  all  the  assumptions  and  to 
analyze  them  and  to  try  to  make  them 
as  realistic  as  possible.  In  virtually 
every  year  the  Budget  Committee  has 
changed  the  administration's  assimip- 
tions,  whether  the  administration  is 
Jimmy  Carter  or  Gerald  Ford,  and  the 
history  shows  that  the  congressional 
budget  recommendations  are  much 
closer  to  the  mark  than  any  that  the 
administration  lias  been,  whether  it  is 
a  Democratic  or  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  like,  in  further 
support  of  the  chairman's  remarks,  I 
would  Just  like  to  relate  something 
which  Chairman  Volcker  said  to  a 
number  of  us  about  a  year  ago.  At  that 
time  the  House  may  recall  we  had  in- 
terest rates  approaching  20  percent.  In 
fact,  they  have  gone  above  20  percent. 
We  were  trying  to  make  a  reduction  in 
President  Carter's  budget  that  year, 
meeting  in  Senator  Btrd's  office  for  a 
numt>er  of  weeks,  going  over  possible 
budget  reductions.  A  number  of  us 
asked  Mr.  Volcker  informally,  "What 
is  the  cause,  why  are  these  interest 
rates  going  crazy?  Why  are  the  money 
markets  going  crazy?" 

He  said: 

It  is  very  simple.  They  took  a  look  at  two 
things.  They  took  a  look  at  the  President's 
budget.  They  assumed  that  his  deficit  was 
being  understated  and  his  expenditures 
were  being  understated,  and  that  was  worry 
No.  1.  Then  secondly,  they  also  took  a  look 
at  the  defense  budget  and  assumed  that  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  go  far  above  anyone's 
projections  on  the  defense  budget.  They 
added  up  the  numbers  and  it  indicated  to 
them  that  there  was  nobody  in  control,  that 
everything  was  out  of  hand.  That  is  why 
your  numbers  went  up. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  if  the  chairman 
would  yield  further,  that  we  are  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  situation 
today.  Again  we  are  trying  to  make 
some  reductions  in  domestic  programs, 
but  the  expansionary  effect  of  Kemp- 
Roth  and  the  increased  defense  fig- 
ures which  the  administration  is  pro- 
posing in  a  combined  nature  gives  us 
numbers  that  really  dictate  very  seri- 
ous problems  for  interest  rates. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

I  would  Ji.;st  say  that  what  we  have 
here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  two 
economic  schools  of  thought:  one  to 
which  I  subscrilie  says  that  continuous 
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large  deficits  put  pressure  on  high  In- 
terest rates  and  put  pressure  on  infla- 
tion. Therefore,  you  have  got  to  get 
the  deficits  down.  You  have  to  cut  the 
spending  before  you  cut  the  taxes. 

The  other  school  of  thought,  which 
is  represented  by  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
philosophy,  says  the  more  important 
ingredient  is  the  size  and  continuity  of 
tax  cuts.  It  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  but  I  would  rather  take  the 
risk  out  of  this  economic  program  to 
make  it  succeed.  That  is  what  I  think 
the  committee  resolution  has  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  i^preciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

I  first  want  to  compliment  both  he 
and  the  full  committee  for  their  com- 
mitment to  abide  by  the  reconciliation 
process,  which  is  very  much  a  part  of 
this  resolution,  and  to  make  sure  that 
waivers  are  not  asked  for  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  Many  of  us  have  been 
fighting  for  that  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  enforcing  or  attempting  to 
enforce  that  reconciliation  process, 
which  is  very  much  a  part  of  this 
budget. 

In  one  area.  I  would  like  to  kind  of 
discuss  with  the  gentleman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  several  individ- 
ual areas  of  fimctional  categories 
where  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
that  the  cuts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Joirss 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Bir.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
took  education,  for  instance.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  imply 
in  his  statement  that  either  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Gramm-Latta  suljstitute 
is  drastically  cutting  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures say  in  education  for  this 
year.  Both  of  you  have  merely  re- 
strained increases.  Both  gentlemen  ba- 
sically worked  from  the  Carter  budget 
recommendations;  is  that  not  true? 
When  we  talk  about  spending  cuts,  we 
are  really  talldng  about  restraints  in 
increases. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well.  I 
have  said  across  the  board  we  are  talk- 
ing about  restraints  in  spending. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Right. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  But  it  is 
true  that  from  the  budget  recommend- 
ed in  January,  the  Latta  substitute 
would  cut  25  percent  from  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  mostly  in 
handicapped  education,  and  43  per- 


cent from  the  school  lunch  program 
and  $150  million  from  vocational  edu- 
cation and  $500  million  from  student 
loans. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  both  resolutions  are  merely  re- 
straining increases  in  expenditures  or 
spending  and  in  most  cases  you  are 
not  drastically  cutting  them.  I  wish 
that  you  were  cutting  some  of  them 
more. 

Iifr.  OBEY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  OBEY.  WeU.  I  would  Just  like  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia by  saying  this.  The  point  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  trying  to 
make  is  an  old  trick,  but  it  does  not 
wash.  The  fact  is  that  the  President 
does  different  things  in  different  parts 
of  that  budget  and  what  we  find  is 
that  because  he  has  made  a  phenom- 
enal increase  in  defense,  because  he 
has  not  laid  a  glove  on  entitlement 
programs,  and  because  his  program  is 
going  to  be  calling  for  very  high  pay- 
ments of  interest;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
huge  increase  in  that  portion  of  the 
budget  this  year,  but  in  the  invest- 
ment portion  of  the  budget,  including 
education,  including  health,  there  is  a 
net  real  reduction  in  that  budget  this 
year.  There  is  a  dollar  reduction  in  the 
investment  portion  of  the  budget  of 
about  16  V^  percent.  When  you  add  in- 
flation to  that,  you  have  a  sulistantial 
crippling  of  investment  programs  in 
this  country.  So  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  say  that  we  are  trying  merely 
to  restrain  the  size  of  growth,  because 
there  is  no  growth  in  the  investment 
portion  of  the  budget  if  we  accept  the 
Gramm-Latta  package. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tionisiana.    

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  work  he  has 
done.  I  listened  with  much  admiration 
to  his  presentation  today. 

There  is  a  point  for  my  information 
that  I  would  like  clarified,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would.  The  gentleman  has  said 
throughout  his  presentation  that  one 
of  the  differences  between  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  and  that  of 
the  gentleman's  own  committee  is  that 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  is  firing 
real  buUets. 

The  gentleman  also  says  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  economic  theory  that  we 
have  to  begin  with  the  budget  cuts. 

Now.  if,  in  fact,  the  two  proposals 
are  similar  in  their  budget  cuts,  but 
one  fires  real  bullets,  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  Does  the  gentleman's  pro- 
posal not  fire  real  bullets? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No.  They 
both  do,  and  it  is  a  question  of  how 
you  do  it.  In  this  body  we  have  had 


the  precedent  of  not  reconciling 
authorizing  levels. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jomes 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Bir.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  All  we 
have  reconciled  were  entitlement  pro- 
grams. The  other  basic  enforcement 
tool  was  to  hold  appropriation  bills  at 
the  desk  and  not  let  them  become  law, 
not  let  the  money  be  spent,  if  they  ex- 
ceeded the  limitation;  but  that  gave 
the  authorizing  committees  the  flexi- 
bility and  some  time  to  look  at  this 
budget  before  the  fiscal  year  begins  to 
determine  how  those  cuts  would  occiu*. 
The  cuts  will  be  real,  in  any  instance, 
under  either  instance. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  appreciate  that 
clarification. 

One  final  question  for  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  point  on 
several  occasions  here  and  uses  in  evi- 
dence newspaper  headlines  about  the 
current  state  of  the  economy.  In  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  does  that  reflect 
the  judgment  of  these  proposals  or 
the  conditions  brought  upon  by  the 
acts  of  this  Congress  over  the  last 
decade? 

Mr.  JONES  of  OklahcHua.  I  cannot 
state  precisely  why  the  stock  market 
does  anything;  but  I  can  state  what  is 
reported  over  the  last  4  weeks  as  sto- 
ries came  out  that  the  administra- 
tion's entire  program  would  be  adopt- 
ed, it  sent  shivers  through  Wall  Street 
and  the  financial  market,  the  result 
being  tliat  there  was  a  drop  in  the 
stock  market  and  interest  rates  did  go 
up  as  a  result  of  the  projected  deficit. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  accurate  or 
not.  That  is  what  I  have  read  as  being 
reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Momtgoiost, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jomss 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  3rield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  jrielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
tiave  my  vote  more  tiuui  my  praise.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  for  lieing  very  fair  with 
some  of  us.  He  always  kept  the  door 
open.  We  could  go  in  and  talk  to  him 
about  the  budget  and  he  would  listen 
and  make  his  points.  I  am  proud  that 
the  gentleman  is  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee:  I  appreciate  the 
work   he    has   done.   The   gentleman 
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never  got  mad:  he  handled  himaelf 
very  well.  In  my  opinion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  OiUahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  very  solid  Republican  commu- 
nity at  the  edge  of  my  district  where  it 
has  been  said  that  I  have  more  friends 
and  fewer  votes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kncp,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Sir.  Joms  of 
Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additi<Mial  minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  As  a  new  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
share  in  the  applause  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  He  has  done  an 
admirable  Job  and  kept  his  cool  most 
of  the  time,  other  than  the  time  the 
gentleman  called  me  a  Keynesian. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  we 
did  get  rough  there  for  a  while. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  talked 
about  sending  shivers  through  the  fi- 
nancial markets  and  the  very  great 
concern  that  both  the  gentleman  and 
I  share  over  the  bond  markets,  the 
credit  markets,  the  financial  markets, 
the  equity  markets,  et  cetera,  because 
these  are  integral  parts  of  making  our 
economy  grow  and  expand  and  recov- 
er. 

The  gentleman  interprets  the  head- 
line in  the  Washington  Post  as  sug- 
gesting that  the  financial  markets  are 
making  a  Judgment  about  the  Reagan 
program.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree,  or  at  least  share  some 
thought  with  us,  as  to  what  kind  of 
shivers  it  sends  through  the  financial 
markets  when  they  see  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment borrow  $65  billion  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1981,  by  50  percent  the 
highest  amount  of  borrowing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  ever  had  to 
borrow  in  the  first  6  months  of  any 
year  in  recorded  history. 
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I  wonder  what  kind  of  shivers  it 
sends  through  the  financial  markets 
to  see  the  Federal  Reserve  double  the 
rate  at  which  it  has  increased  the  FRB 
credit,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
credit,  in  the  first  6  months  of  1981.  I 
wonder  if  part  of  those  shivers  are  not 
the  result  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  er- 
ratic behavior  with  regard  to  the  mon- 
etary base  which  has  more  than  tri- 
pled in  the  first  6  months  of  1981. 
Could  it  be  that  they  are  looking  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  suggesting 
thJit  the  manipulation  of  interest  rates 
and  that  the  incredible  mismanage- 
ment of  monetary  policy  in  this  coun- 
try has  caused  very  severe  problems  of 
credibility,  and  whatever  the  gentle- 


man wants  to  do,  I  think  President 
Reagan  is  going  to  have  an  equal  prob- 
lem until  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joirxs)  get  a  handle  on 
monetary  policy. 

I  recognize  it  is  Independent,  but  it  is 
not  a  shibboleth.  We  ought  to  start 
looking  at  the  monetary  policy  in  this 
country  and  what  it  has  done  to  dis- 
credit the  interest  rates  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  private  capital  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  30  additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  I  have 
been  saying  for  several  years  we  have 
to  harmonize  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  The  only  other  way  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down  is  to  take  political 
control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  I  think  that  has  as  many 
drawbacks  as  it  has  tMlvantages.  There- 
fore, that  is  why  I  am  going  so  strong- 
ly to  try  to  get  the  deficits  down. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  is  not 
endorsing  the  recent  behavior  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
never  going  to  endorse  high  interest 
rates.  

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
because  I  will  bring  it  back  up  later. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reguia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Reagan  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  115, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  For  3  days,  we  have  de- 
bated this  resolution  and  the  substi- 
tutes proposed  to  it.  These  days  of 
debate  are  among  the  most  significant 
of  this  session,  because  the  vote 
toward  which  they  are  directed— the 
ayes  and  nays  on  Reagan  Gramm- 
Latta— involve  the  economic  recovery 
of  this  Nation. 

The  Reagan  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute is  designed  to  slow  the  pace  of 
sprinting  Government  spending,  tax- 
ation, and  regulation.  Decelerating 
these  Federal  initiatives  is  essential  to 
every  State  in  the  Union,  including  my 
native  Nebraska.  Perhaps  for  that 
reason,  of  the  four  substitutes  brought 
to  the  floor,  the  only  one  which  bears 
a  bipartisan  label  is  Reagan  Gramm- 
Latta. 

Compared  to  the  Budget  Committee 
version— and  to  the  other  substitutes- 
Reagan  Gramm-Latta  is  the  only  com- 


prehensive approach  to  getting  Feder- 
al spending  under  control.  That  is  be- 
cause it  combines  budget  cuts,  tax-rate 
reductions,  regulatory  relief,  and  mon- 
etary restraint  in  one  package,  with 
the  aim  of  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984. 

Rather  than  a  patchwork  of  old 
methods  threaded  with  novel  entice- 
ments, Reagan  Gramm-Latta  is  a  new 
program.  Nebraskans,  for  the  most 
part,  agree  with  the  President  that  it 
is  "time  to  try  something  new."  After 
all,  even  with  Reagan  Gramm-Latta, 
we  are  facing  an  $81.75  billion  interest 
payment  on  the  national  debt  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

The  late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  is 
reported  to  have  Joked,  "A  billion 
here,  a  billion  there,  and  pretty  soon 
you're  tallcing  about  real  money."  You 
can  be  sure  that,  when  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  are  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  will 
view  not  only  the  billions  but  also  the 
millions— and  even  the  thousands  and 
the  tens— as  real  money. 

With  May  10,  Tax  Freedom  Day, 
rapidly  approaching,  we  would  do  well 
to  reflect  on  the  fact  that,  until  then, 
the  Nation's  net  output  goes  for  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes. 

I  could  use  this  time  to  outline  the 
figures  in  Reagan  Gramm-Latta  or,  as 
I  did  last  week  to  indicate  the  effects 
on  my  State  of  authorities  and  outlays 
for  defense,  energy,  natural  resources, 
agriculture,  education,  health,  and  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

Let  me  say,  rather,  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  me,  that  the  President's 
program— as  reflected  in  Reagan 
Gramm-Latta— proposes  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Federal  spending, 
not  to  decrease  the  overall  budget 
target.  Cutting  back  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  a  new  approach.  With  Ameri- 
cans already  working  for  more  than  5 
months  of  the  year  to  fulfill  tax  bur- 
dens, let's  work  together— by  passing 
Reagan  Gramm-Latta— to  keep  Tax 
Freedom  Day  from  moving  into  the 
dog  days  of  August. 

Mr.  COUGHIIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  is  de- 
bating a  proposal  which  can  have  a 
dramatic  and  positive  impact  on  our 
Nation's  economy.  We  are  being  given 
the  chance  to  vote  for  a  substitute 
budget  resolution  which  would  alter  the 
course  of  the  Federal  Government's 
deflclt-rldden,  inflation-fUellng  policies 
and  take  the  first  step  to  bring  its 
spending  habits,  at  long  last,  under  con- 
trol. The  Oramm-Latta  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute takes  a  realistic  approach  and 
recognizes  that  there  are  limits  to  the 
Federal  Government's  largess. 


While  recognizing  legitimate  himian 
and  defense  needs,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  fimd  programs  whose  pur- 
poses are  dubious,  benefits  negligible, 
or  results  unsatisfactory.  Even  some 
worthwhile  programs  and  projects 
must  be  deferred.  We  (mmot  do  every- 
thing at  once.  The  Gramm-Latta  bi- 
partisan substitute  budget  resolution 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  continue 
programs  serving  legitimate  national 
goals  while  it  maps  a  strategy  for 
ending  deficit  spending  which  the  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  have  paid  for  with 
double-digit  inflation  for  the  past  2 
years. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  is  not  the  devastat- 
ing reduction  in  Federal  spending 
some  believe.  Make  no  mistake,  it  does 
call  for  curbs  on  spending  and  will 
force  some  painful  decisions  upon 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  the 
substitute  only  reduces  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending;  it  would, 
in  fact,  increase  Federal  spending  over 
the  current  fiscal  year  level. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  impact  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
bipartisan  substitute  on  areas  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  an 
increasingly  active  role  in  recent  years: 
health  care,  education,  aid  to  the  poor. 
The  bipartisan  substitute  does  not 
ignore  these  needs.  In  fact,  under  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal,  spending  on 
human  needs  programs  would  be  in- 
creased over  the  next  4  years. 

I  want  to  commend  Messrs.  Latta 
and  Gramm  for  acluiowledging  the 
impact  of  outyear  expenditures  on  the 
budget  process.  Outlays  from  prior- 
year  contracts  and  obligations  have 
risen  because  some  Federal  spending, 
such  as  that  for  construction  and 
hardware  procurement,  takes  place 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  Outlays 
from  prior-year  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions have  represented  16  to  17  per- 
cent of  budget  outlays  in  recent  years. 
Only  through  careful  scrutiny  of  these 
outyear  financial  commitments  can 
any  effective  and  long-term  controls 
be  placed  on  Federal  spending. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  exactly 
what  it  is  we  are  being  asked  to  vote 
on  today.  It  is  a  broad  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  sound  fiscal  policy— a  frame- 
work—to guide  the  Congress  in  its  con- 
sideration of  programs,  benefits,  and 
appropriations  for  coming  fiscal  years. 
Specific  program  and  funding  issues 
raised  by  the  administration  will  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  appropriate 
committees  and  again  on  the  floor 
during  the  months  ahead.  Members 
will  still  have  the  right  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  or  oppose  specific 
legislative  and  spending  proposals. 
However,  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  evaluation  of  spe- 
cific benefits  and  programs  be  carried 
out  within  the  context  of  the  lower 
spending  targets  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  adoption  of  the  Oramm- 


Latta  substitute.  If  we  allow  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  the  higher  figures  for 
outlays  and  budget  authority  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
feel  certain  this  body  will  not  be  as 
diligent  in  slowing  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  or  in  taclding  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  Government  pro- 
grams as  we  would  be  If  working  with 
the  Gramm-Latta  spending  targets. 

The  American  people  suffer  the  twin 
burdens  of  high  inflation  combined 
with  high  taxes.  Both  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  bold,  new  ways— a  slower 
growth  rate  of  Federal  spending  to 
bring  down  inflation  and  substantial 
tax  cuts.  A  major  difference  between 
the  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
and  the  bipartisan  substitute  concerns 
their  assumptions  about  tax  cuts.  The 
Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  substitute 
would  allow  for  about  $20  billion  more 
in  tax  relief  next  year  than  the  com- 
mittee's proposal.  Over  the  next  3 
years,  the  committee's  resolution 
would  provide  for  only  at>out  one-third 
the  total  tax  cuts  figured  into  Gramm- 
Latta. 

While  tax  reduction  legislation  will 
be  considered  soon  by  the  Congress,  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  signal  the 
American  people  now  that  this  body  is 
firmly  committed  to  acting  on  signifi- 
cant tax  relief  for  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  The  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
allows  for  this  action  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  thus  far  focused  on  the  numbers, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  I  would  like  to 
focus  on  the  goals.  A  budget  is  a 
rather  prosaic  document,  but  it  re- 
flects the  aspirations  and  the  prior- 
ities of  our  people.  I  will  never  forget 
several  years  ago  as  a  relatively  new 
Member  in  this  body  when  the  distin- 
guished commentator  Howard  K. 
Smith  stood  in  the  well  on  Flag  Day 
and  addressed  this  body.  He  began  his 
remarks  by  saying,  "Ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House:  The  only  reason 
there  are  not  225  million  of  us  here 
today  is  because  the  room  is  not  large 
enough." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "You  are  us." 

There  is  a  great  wisdom  in  those 
comments.  We  are  the  people,  and 
what  we  are  talking  about  today  are 
the  goals  and  the  aspirations  of  those 
we  represent. 

We  have  heard  in  the  last  several 
minutes  about  judgments  being  made 
on  the  pages  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  Washington  Post.  I  submit 
the  most  important  Judgment  that  has 
been  made  was  that  made  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  On  that  day  the  people  of  this 
Nation  said,  "we  are  not  happy  with 
what  we  have.  We  are  not  happy  with 
the  direction  that  this  country  is 
taking."  Therefore,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  those  who  made  that  Judg- 
ment to  head  in  a  new  direction. 

What  are  the  goals  of  a  budget  reso- 
lution? First  of  all,  it  is  to  establish 


targets,  to  set  a  blueprint  of  fiscal 
policy;  second,  it  is  to  establish  the  Na- 
tion's priorities;  third,  it  is  to  create 
the  tools  that  will  allow  this  to 
happen. 

In  the  amendment  before  us  there  is 
strong  reconciliation  language.  It  has 
been  alluded  to  by  several  of  the 
speakers.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
Chairman  Joms  in  his  comments  said 
reconciliation  "recommendations."  It 
is  not  cast  in  concrete.  The  reconcili- 
ation language  is  a  recommendation  to 
the  authorizing  and  the  appropri- 
ations committees.  Without  strong 
language,  it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Paitetta),  who  did  yeoman 
service  last  year  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  recognizes  the  difficulties.  It 
will  be  painful,  but  if  we  are  to  accom- 
plish the  tumaroimd  in  the  direction 
that  our  country  mandated  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  it  cannot  be  without  some  pain. 

A  budget  resolution  should  produce 
a  climate  that  will  cause  real  growth, 
growth  that  will  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  budget  resolution  should  pro- 
vide for  the  military  strength  that  we 
need  to  get  to  the  bargaining  table  to 
get  a  meaningful,  realistic,  and  fair 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Agreement. 
We  saw  the  evidence  in  the  past  4 
years  of  not  having  that  strength,  an 
agreement  that  was  rejected  by  the 
majority  party  at  that  time  in  the 
other  body,  the  party  of  the  President 
at  that  time.  We  need  a  military 
budget  that  will  cause  negotiations  to 
start  on  achieving  a  mutual  balanced 
force  reduction  in  Ehux>pe  to  allow  na- 
tions to  assign  more  of  their  own  re- 
sources to  help  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  people.  We  do  need  more 
money  for  defense,  but  let  me  say  to 
you  that  I  pledge  as  a  member  of  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  not  only  to  get  more 
money  for  defense  but  also  more  de- 
fense for  the  money. 

We  need  a  budget  that  will  provide 
the  economic  base  for  the  long  term  to 
insure  that  the  social  safety  net  will 
be  maintained,  that  will  insure  that  in 
the  years  ahead  we  will  have  the  eco- 
nomic base  that  will  produce  the  rev- 
enues in  the  local  communities,  in  the 
States,  and  in  the  Nation  to  provide  a 
high  quality  of  education,  to  provide  a 
high  quality  of  services  to  the  less  for- 
tunate, to  the  handicapped— as  was 
mentioned  earlier.  To  achieve  those 
goals  we  have  to  have  a  strong  econo- 
my. That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
today— a  budget  resolution  that  will 
reduce  Government's  invasion  of  our 
personal  and  economic  lives,  a  budget 
resolution  that  will  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  United  States. 

I  personally  think  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  potential  with 
this  magnificent  heritage  called  the 
United  States  of  America. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  edito- 
rial that  appeared  In  the  March  15. 
IMl.  magaidne  Financial  World  by  the 
editor-in-chief.  Alfred  Kingon.  He  says 
In  part: 

The  Rcacan  procrmm  promlaea  growth 
and  a  rebabUitation  not  only  to  previoiu 
high  level*  but.  perhaiM  to  the  8T«»test  vi- 
tality the  nation  has  ever  seen. 

For  yean  I  have  been  sayinc  here  and 
elMVhere  that  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica waa  lofait  to  reach  a  criUcal  point  of  no 
return,  and  would  be  compelled  to  face  fun- 
damental and  irrevocable  dedakxis.  That 
time  bas  come.  We  are  at  that  tiny  moment 
in  hlatory  that  will  be  dtcd  centiuiea  hence 
aa  the  American  watershed. 

The  path  has  never  been  more  divided, 
the  cherioea  never  clearer. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RBOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEaHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  We  have  talked  a  lot 
about  proposed  cuts  in  various  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  we  are  underesti- 
mating the  American  people,  the 
voters  and  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
in  thinking  they  are  not  serious  about 
cutting  back  some  of  these  programs. 
They  qmke  very  loudly  and  clearly  on 
election  day.  I  think  the  people  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  Individ- 
ually in  order  to  accomplish  what  is 
good  for  this  country. 

I  am  buoyed  by  the  fact  that  every 
year  I  have  asked  this  question  in  a 
survey  I  have  sent  out  to  my  constitu- 
ents: Would  you  be  willing  to  give  up 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  see  them  reduced,  if  you 
knew  it  would  balance  the  budget, 
slow  inflation,  and  bring  down  Federal 
spending?  This  year  I  got  the  biggest 
positive  response:  79  percent  of  my 
constituents  said,  "Yes,  they  were  will- 
ing to  make  that  sacrifice." 

I  think  there  is  support  for  these 
cuts.  The  public  is  for  it.  It  is  the  first 
comprehensive  economic  package  pre- 
sented to  do  the  job,  and  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  with  it  and  [>ass  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  fall,  when 
Americans  went  to  the  polls,  they  were 
confronted  with  a  crisis  of  confidence, 
self-reliance,  and  leadership.  Ameri- 
cans were  clearly  ready  for  a  change 
and  they  said  so.  On  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 4,  1980,  they  spoke  loud  and  clear. 

Their  desires  were  simple.  All  they 
wanted  was  a  change— a  change  in  the 
economy  and  a  change  in  the  size  and 
growth  of  Government.  Even  as 
Americans  voted,  the  inflation  rate 
was  an  astronomical  15  percent,  inter- 
eat  rates  had  skyrocketed  to  15  per- 
cent, unemployment  was  on  the  up- 
swing, and  the  economy  was  in  dire 
straits.  Needless  to  say.  voters  were 
tired  of  the  big  spenders  in  Washing- 
ton. They  wanted  less  Government, 
less  regulation,  less  Interference,  lower 
taxes,  and  a  stronger  foreign  policy. 


Today  we  are  at  a  major  turning 
point  in  our  Nation's  history.  In  1980. 
our  economy  stagnated.  There  was  no 
economic  growth.  Capital  formation 
was  extremely  low.  Inflation  remained 
unacoeptably  high  causing  great  harm 
to  both  individuals  and  the  private 
business  sector.  Government  spending 
and  taxes  both  continued  their  unre- 
lenting rise.  The  weight  of  this  burden 
was  greater  on  Americans  than  at  any 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

To  remedy  these  problems  and  to  re- 
store a  spirit  of  hope  and  optimism. 
President  Reagan  has  prepared  a  bold 
and  courageous  plan  for  economic  re- 
covery. His  budget  proposals  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  these  problems.  The 
President's  budget  is  a  budget  of  de- 
termination to  do  what  must  be  done. 
The  American  people  realize  this  and 
are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  their  President  asks  of  them.  In 
this  respect,  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute is  supported,  not  Just  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  the  American  people. 
The  old  saying.  "Don't  cut  you.  don't 
cut  me.  cut  the  man  behind  the  tree," 
is  a  statement  of  the  past. 

Americans  are  prepared  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  make  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program  work. 
They  feel  that  this  proposal  is  fair  and 
that  when  these  cuts  affect  them  per- 
sonally, they  know  that  they  are  care- 
fully considered  and  truly  necessary  to 
the  overall  success  of  the  program. 
Simply  put,  Americans  are  willing  to 
make  individual  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 

President  Reagan's  proposal  repre- 
sents the  first  comprehensive  econom- 
ic package  presented  to  the  country 
and  the  Congress  in  decades.  It  strives 
to  solve  severe  economic  problems 
which  have  been  long  ignored.  With- 
out question,  the  President's  proposal 
has  the  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  and  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port as  well. 

Personally.  I  am  very  heartened  by 
the  results  of  my  most  recent  opinion 
survey.  When  asked  the  question, 
"Would  you  support  across-the-board 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  even  if  it 
meant  a  budget  reduction  to  programs 
you  might  benefit  from?",  the  people 
of  my  district  responded  overwhelm- 
ingly, "Yes. "  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion for  4  consecutive  years,  and  this 
year  the  positive  response  was  higher 
than  ever,  79  percent  of  north  Missou- 
rians  said  they  were  ready  to  give  up  a 
benefit  or  a  reduction  in  benefiU  if 
they  knew  it  would  go  toward  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  slowing  inflation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  .the  issue  before  us 
today  is  clear.  Will  we  support  or 
ignore  the  mandate  for  change  which 
was  so  clearly  sounded  this  past  No- 
vember? If  we  do  our  duty,  there  is  but 
one  choice  and  that  is  to  support 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
plan.  I  urge  my  collegues  to  adopt  the 
Reagan  backed  Gramm-Latta  budget 


proposal,  and  in  doing  so  cast  a  vote 
for  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments.  The  American 
people  do  recognize  we  are  at  a  water- 
shed in  history.  We  can  achieve  a 
greater  future  if  we  will  each  exercise 
some  restraint. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  plan 
is  more  likely  to  achieve  the  goals  we 
talked  about  in  that  editorial— not  per- 
fectly, I  agree.  I  and  every  Member  in 
here  would  have  some  different  prior- 
ities for  example,  less  for  defense  and 
more  for  education  but  the  important 
point  is  that  it  points  our  Nation  in 
the  right  direction. 

First,  it  shifts  the  priorities  to  estab- 
lish a  growth  economy.  Too  long  in 
this  body  and  downtown  we  have  had 
antigrowth  attitudes.  They  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  agencies  of  Government. 
They  prevailed  in  the  fiscal  poUcies  of 
this  Congress,  and  the  result  was  repu- 
diated on  November  4. 

Second,  it  will  reindustrialize  Amer- 
ica. In  the  past  several  months  the 
word  "reindustriallzation"  of  America 
became  almost  a  buzzword,  but  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  accomplish  that  objective 
here,  we  have  a  budget  that  will  do 
much  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Trade  Ambassador  Bill  Brock  has 
Just  come  back  from  Japan,  and  we 
have  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  vis- 
iting us.  What  Ambassador  Brock 
bought  was  time.  He  got  an  agreement 
that  will  help  the  domestic  auto  indus- 
try to  retool,  to  reindustrialize,  to  get 
new  technology  to  make  that  industry 
competitive  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  the  world.  What  w«  have 
bought  with  the  recent  voluntary  limi- 
tation on  auto  Imports  is  simply  time. 

We  also  need  to  increase  trade,  and 
this  budget  resolution  amendment  is 
geared  to  that  objective,  to  create  the 
conditions  where  our  industries  and 
our  businesses  can  compete  in  the 
world  of  free  trade  and  can  build  from 
that  point  on. 

Finally,  we  need  to  enhance  produc- 
tivity in  our  country.  Witness  after 
witness  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, all  addressed  the  fact  that 
we  need  to  increase  productivity,  that 
the  flat  growth  of  productivity,  has 
been  one  of  the  cripplers  In  our  econo- 
my. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Recula 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Here  we  have  a 
budget  resolution,  an  amendment, 
that  will  accomplish  that  goal.  We 
need  to  get  back  that  productivity 
dividend  that  we  had  for  30  years  after 
World  War  II  that  enhanced  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  that  allowed  us  to  expand 
our  education,  and  the  many  other 
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great  social  programs.  We  need  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  create 
jobs— not  temporary  Government  Jobs 
but  permanent  private  sector  Jobs- 
jobs  so  you  can  borrow  money  to  build 
houses,  jobs  that  you  can  use  to 
achieve  your  goals,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

I  am  distressed  when  I  read  we  have 
17  percent  unemployed  among  teen- 
agers, and  36  percent  among  teenage 
minorities.  The  goal  of  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  Congress  should  be  to 
solve  that  problem  on  a  permanent 
basis,  not  a  temporary  basis. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  head  this  country  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Let  me  close  by  simply  quoting  to 
you  what  is  obvious  to  every  Member 
of  this  Chamber  if  you  will  look  up 
above  the  press  gallery,  and  that  is  the 
quotation  of  Daniel  Webster  when  he 
said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land- 
call  forth  its  powers— build  up  its  institu- 
tions—promote all  its  great  interests— and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

I  say  to  you,  Blr.  Chairman,  that 
today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
exactly  that  with  the  amendment  that 
is  before  this  body. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  fully  support  this 
first  step  in  our  efforts  to  revive  the 
economy, 

I  happen  to  come  firom  one  of  the 
10  most  impoverished  States  in  the 
Union,  and  after  factoring  in  the 
energy  costs,  it  certainly  becomes  one 
of  the  poorest  States.  No  one  hurts 
more  from  stagflation  than  the  poor 
and  those  living  on  fixed  incomes,  and 
the  elderly.  And  no  one  will  tjenefit 
more  from  a  healthy  economy  than 
these  groups  of  individuals. 

I  support  the  Latta-Oramm  propos- 
als. It  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  we  need  to  take  it  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  recent  address 
before  the  joint  session  of  Congress,  the 
President  spelled  out  a  clear  choice  for 
the  Congress  in  its  budget  delibera- 
tions. I  plan  to  support  the  President 
and  vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
proposal  as  a  first  step  in  our  efforts  to 
revive  our  economy. 

The  administration  has  fully  em- 
braced the  Gramm-Latta  proposal:  As 
the  President  said: 

Reducing  the  growth  of  spending,  cutting 
marginal  tax  rates,  providing  relief  from 
overregulation.  and  following  a  noninfla- 
tionary  and  predictable  monetary  policy  are 
interwovai  measures  which  will  insure  that 
we  have  addressed  each  of  the  severe  dislo- 
cations which  threaten  our  economic  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
facing  an  increasingly  severe  economic 


crisis.  Federal  spending,  taxes,  and  in- 
flation have  exploded  in  recent  years, 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
one  of  the  major  detonators. 

In  1970  Federal  budget  authority 
was  $212  billion;  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  it  had  siu-ged  to  $568  billion, 
or  23  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Unfortunately,  revenues  have 
not  kept  up  with  runaway  spending. 
Consequently,  the  Federal  budget  was 
in  deficit  every  year  of  the  past 
decade.  In  1970,  the  deficit  was  a 
modest  $2.8  bUlion:  in  1980  it  was 
nearly  $60  billion.  These  annual  defi- 
cits have  caused  our  total  national 
debt  to  more  then  double  in  the  past 
decade,  going  from  some  $400  billion 
in  1971  to  nearly  $1  trillion  today.  It 
cost  this  country  $73  billion  last  year 
Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  trillion 
dollar  debt.  Obviously  this  profligate 
spending  must  stop,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  bring  to  a  halt  the  lumbering,  vora- 
cious giant  know  as  the  Federal 
budget. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
fiscal  discipline  is  the  problem  of  enti- 
tlements spending  mandated  by  law  or 
contract.  The  share  of  the  budget 
taken  by  entitlements  has  grown  by 
two  thirds  in  the  past  14  years— from 
36  percent  in  1967  to  59  percent  today. 
With  16  percent  of  the  budget  going  to 
borrowing  authority,  guaranteed 
loans,  and  off  budget  agencies,  less 
than  25  percent  of  the  budget  remains 
in  direct  control  of  Congress.  One 
need  only  look  at  some  of  these  pro- 
grams to  understand  how  massive  and 
uncontrollable  the  entitlement  prob- 
lem has  become.  Food  stamp  costs 
have  doubled  in  the  past  3  years,  from 
$5.2  billion  in  1979  to  $10.3  billion  in 
1981.  Six  million  Americans  were 
added  to  the  food  stamp  roles  in  that 
period,  so  23  million  people,  or  1  out  of 
10  Americans,  now  participate  in  the 
program.  Medicaid  is  another  disturb- 
ing example.  Costs  of  medicaid  rose 
from  $5.2  billion  in  1970  to  $29  billion 
in  1981;  an  average  of  over  $1,300  is 
spent  annually  on  each  medicaid  recip- 
ient. 

Uncontrolled  Federal  spending  is  a 
problem  in  itself,  but  it  creates  an  ad- 
ditional problem,  namely  inflation. 
Lax  monetary  policies  have  resulted  in 
a  climate  of  continuing  inflation.  In- 
flation has  grown  from  1  percent  per 
year  in  the  early  1960's  to  nearly  13 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  In  Decem- 
ber we  saw  record  high  inflation  of  13 
percent  and  short-term  interest  rates 
of  over  21  percent.  The  basic  necessi- 
ties—food, housing,  clothing,  and 
health  care— have  skyrocketed.  For  ex- 
ample, mortgage  interest  rates  now 
average  almost  15  percent,  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  those  who  rent 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  home. 

Inflation  also  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem of  high  taxes.  Inflation  creates 
bracket  creep,  whereby  individuals  are 
pushed   into   higher  and   higher   tax 


brackets  after  receiving  wage  increases 
designed  to  offset  inflation.  Instead, 
taxes  offset  the  wage  increase,  as 
taxes  rise  faster  than  inflation.  Every 
10-percent  Increase  in  Income  pro- 
duces an  astonishing  15-percent  in- 
crease in  Federal  personal  income  tax 
receipts.  Federal  personal  taxes  on 
each  family  have  nearly  quadrupled  in 
the  past  15  years,  growing  from  $1,500 
for  an  average  family  in  1965  to  $5,500 
in  1980.  You  do  not  have  to  be  an  Ein- 
stein to  Imow  that  you  cannot  get 
ahead  imder  such  conditions. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  savings  rates  have  plummet- 
ed. In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
Americans  save  between  7  to  9  percent 
of  disposable  income.  In  1980.  the  rate 
had  dropped  to  5  percent.  This  appall- 
ing rate  of  savings  contributes  to  a  se- 
rious shortage  of  capital  needed  for  in- 
vestment, to  improve  productivity,  and 
promote  long-term  growth. 

This  coimtry  faces  significant  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  insurmountable.  A  plan  must  t>e 
adopted  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
cut  marginal  tax  rates,  provide  relief 
from  overregulation.  and  mainlAin  a 
predictable  monetary  policy.  Gramm- 
Latta  is  such  a  plan. 

The  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  pro- 
posal contains  $6.3  billion  less  in 
budget  authority,  $6.1  billion  less  in 
outlays,  the  same  amount  of  revenues, 
and  a  deficit  $6.1  billion  lower  than 
the  Reagan  plan.  It  is  an  effective  bi- 
partisan approach.  Conversely,  the 
Jones  budget  provides  more  of  the 
same  policies  that  created  the  econom- 
ic quagmire.  The  Jones  measure  pro- 
vides more  spending  than  the  biparti- 
san budget,  and  substantially  less  tax 
relief.  In  effect,  Bylr.  Joifss  proposes  to 
offer  a  lower  deficit  through  higher 
taxes.  This  is  imacceptable. 

Some  individuals  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  the  President's  tax  cut 
proposal,  and  would  prefer  to  see  a 
balanced  budget  before  reducing 
taxes.  I  think  a  few  points  need  em- 
phasis. Actually,  the  President  is  not 
proposing  to  reduce  Federal  taxes,  but 
only  to  reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in 
taxes.  A  gigantic  tax  increase  is  built 
into  the  system,  and  the  real  question 
becomes  one  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  that  increase.  Without  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Federal  tax  receipts 
will  increase  some  $308  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  President  Reagan  wants 
to  cut  that  increase  by  $136  billion. 

The  President  proposes  to  cut  indi- 
vidual tax  rates  across  the  board  for  3 
years.  The  tax  cuts  would  be  concen- 
trated on  the  middle  class;  taxpayers 
with  net  earnings  of  $10,000  to  $60,000 
now  pay  72  percent  of  all  personal 
taxes,  and  would  receive  73  percent  of 
the  benefits  under  the  President's 
plan. 

The  President  would  also  allow 
faster  writeoffs  of  investments  on  new 
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plants  and  equipment  The  combined 
reduction  of  personal  and  business 
taxes  wUl  provide  vital  incentives  to 
work,  save,  and  invest,  because  taxpay- 
ers will  be  able  to  keep  more  of  the 
money  they  earn. 

As  this  program  returns  economic 
auUMuany  to  the  taxpayer,  it  also  re- 
turns decisionmaking  authority  to  the 
State  and  local  level.  State  and  local 
governments  will  decide  on  their  prior- 
ities, what  services  to  fund  and  how  to 
deliver  those  services.  This  in  itself 
will  produce  savings  and  efficiency. 

A  number  of  people  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  effect  the  cuts  will 
have  on  the  most  needy.  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  these  concerns  because  I 
come  from  one  of  the  poorest  States  in 
the  country.  In  terms  of  per  capita 
income,  Maine  is  among  the  10  most 
impoverished  States:  after  factoring  in 
the  high  cost  of  energy,  we  are  actual- 
ly the  poorest  State  in  the  Union.  I 
assure  you  that  I  understand  the  im- 
portance of  acting  prudently  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  my  State,  and  of  the 
Nation.  But  we  must  remember  that 
our  problems  did  not  evolve  overnight 
and  they  are  not  going  to  go  away 
overnight.  This  is  the  first  step,  not 
the  final  solution:  but  this  first  step  is 
very  important  and  we  must  take  it 
now.  The  plan  is  not  written  in  stone, 
it  is  likely  that  some  adjustments  will 
be  necessary.  The  program  will  be 
scrutinlaed  closely  but  it  has  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  work.  No  one 
is  hurt  more  by  stagflation  than  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  and  those  living  on 
fixed  incmnes,  and  no  one  will  benefit 
m<M«  from  reduced  inflation  and  a 
healthy  economy. 

I  will  certainly  continue  to  monitor 
the  program  with  the  interests  of  my 
State  and  ttiis  Nation  in  mind.  Today 
we  start  a  New  Begimiing,  tomorrow 
we  wiU  achieve  a  new  success. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REX3ULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  also. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  first  like  to 
respond  to  remarks  made  earlier  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
adoption  of  the  administration-en- 
dorsed Gramm-Latta  budget  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  eliminate  the  middle-class  subsidy 
for  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
men that  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  r\mning  a  $65  million 
deficit,  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
debt  is  nearly  one  trillion  dollars,  at  a 
time  when  taxes  are  so  high  that  we 
destroy  the  incentive  to  earn  and  save 
and  be  productive,  at  a  time  when  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  so  burdensome  to 
American  business  and  industry  that 
they  can  no  longer  compete  with  other 


nations,  at  such  a  time  as  this.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  gentlemen,  this  Govern- 
ment caimot  and  should  not  continue 
to  subsidise  the  middle  class. 

The  President's  plan  calls  for  the 
continuation  of  the  school  lunch  subsi- 
dy for  families  of  four  with  an  aiuiual 
Income  of  $15,630  or  less.  This  is  a  to- 
tally reasonable  proposal.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  cut  off  school  lunches  to 
poor  or  needy  school  children.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  broke— that  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  pay  for  every  possible 
program,  even  some  desirable  pro- 
grams like  school  lunches,  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  ignoring  the  needy  or  taking 
school  lunches  away  from  children 
that  are  truly  needy.  We  are  merely 
saying  that  we  can  no  longer  afford— 
nor  can  we  continue  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer— to  help  finance  school 
lunches  for  those  families  making 
$30,000,  $40,000  or  even  $100,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
note  that  I  have  the  great  privilege  to 
represent  more  than  500,000  people  in 
north  eastern  Indiana.  There  are  good, 
decent,  hardworking  people.  These  are 
people  who  have  given  an  honest  days 
labor  for  an  honest  day's  pay,  who 
have  known  the  value  of  putting  aside 
some  savings  and  investment  for  the 
future,  and  who  have  believed  in  the 
American  dream  and  hope  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

What  is  this  dream?  What  is  this 
hope?  It  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  re- 
warded for  hard  work,  for  Initiative, 
for  being  industrious.  The  hope  that  if 
I  work  hard,  save  some  money,  then  I 
will  be  able  to  provide  a  better  living 
for  my  family,  that  I  can  buy  a  house, 
educate,  clothe,  and  feed  my  children 
and  share  in  the  wonderful  freedoms 
of  this  country. 

Yet  in  the  last  decade,  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana  have 
seen  this  dream  and  hope  begin  to  slip 
from  their  grasp.  They  have  witnessed 
a  Federal  Government  growing  larger 
than  they  ever  though  possible  or  nec- 
essary, an  uncontrollable  monster 
reaching  into  every  life  and  every 
pocketbook  to  satisfy  an  insatiable 
spending  habit.  They  see  the  special 
interests  and  the  bureaucracy  prosper- 
ing at  their  expense,  taking  more  and 
more  of  their  hard-earned  dollars,  and 
depreciating  the  value  of  what  they 
earned  by  printing  phony  dollars  to 
cover  the  excesses  of  unprincipled 
spending. 

I  do  not  need  to  cite  the  grim  statis- 
tics. The  loss  of  earning  power,  the 
freezing  out  of  the  home  market,  the 
bankruptcies  due  to  high  interest 
rates,  the  debilitating  effects  of  infla- 
tion. We  all  know  the  statistics.  We  all 
know  that  the  day  of  reckoning  is 
upon  us.  We  all  know  that  if  we  do  not 
begin     now      to     make     meaningful 


changes,  the  opportunity  may  not 
again  t>e  ours. 

Perhaps,  as  some  would  argue.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  only  cause,  or  even 
the  major  cause,  of  all  this.  But  can 
anyone  doubt  that  Govenunent  must 
take  the  lead  to  provide  the  solution? 
Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  American 
people  are  looking  to  Government  and 
to  this  Congress  to  provide  badly 
needed  solutions? 

We  speak  too  much  of  numbers,  sta- 
tistics, projections,  dollars,  earnings, 
spending  levels,  revenues,  and  econom- 
ic assumptions.  We  speak  too  little  of 
how  to  restore  confidence  and  hope 
for  the  future.  The  American  people 
have  determined,  whether  or  not  some 
of  our  colleagues  agree,  that  it  Is  the 
President's  plan  that  will  finally  get 
ahold  of  this  ruiuiway  Federal  mon- 
ster. The  American  people  have 
chosen  to  support  and  rest  their  hopes 
for  the  futiu%  on  the  President's  plan. 
Can  anyone  in  this  House  doubt  which 
plan  the  American  people  support? 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  substitution 
of  any  other  plan  will  be  perceived  as 
a  defeat  for  what  the  people  so  clearly 
asked  for  in  November  and  what  they 
now  so  clearly  indicate  they  want  out 
of  this  Congress? 

I  commend  those  Democratic  col- 
leagues of  mine  who  Join  in  support  of 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute,  the 
President's  plan.  I  commend  them  for 
recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  hour 
and  the  desperate  need  to  restore  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  the  American 
people.  For  make  no  mistake,  this 
Nation  was  built  on  hopes,  dreams, 
and  aspirations,  not  Government  pro- 
grams and  Government  spending.  It  is 
these  hopes,  dreams,  and  aspirations 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  restore. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Surely. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  fun- 
damentals: Fundamentally,  there  are 
two  differences  between  the  Jones 
budget  of  the  I>emocratic  leadership 
and  the  Reagan  bipartisan  substitute. 
Just  two  main  differences.  The  Jones 
budget  was  passed  by  a  packed  com- 
mittee, a  budget  committee  with  an 
excess  ratio  of  Democrats,  packed  so 
as  to  insure  that  the  committee  would 
not  report  out  the  Reagan  Economic 
Recovery  Act— Just  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  similarly  distin- 
guished again  by  an  excess  ratio  of 
Democrats  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
President's  tax  package  be  not  report- 
ed by  that  committee. 


Tet,  there  are  two  differences;  first 
there  is  q)endlng.  Under  the  Jones 
partisan  bill  spending  Is  $26  billion 
higher  than  under  the  Reagan  biparti- 
san bill.  That  is  all  for  continued 
growth  In  social  programs,  because  the 
defoiae  levels  are  the  same,  thanks  to 
the  Hefner  amendment.  That  Is  a  big 
difference,  $26  billion. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  as- 
serts that  his  biU  has  a  smaller  deficit. 
Hmmm.  Well,  how  do  you  manage  to 
spend  more,  $26  billion  more,  and 
borrow  less,  with  a  smaller  deficit? 
How  can  that  be  done?  It  is  very 
simple:  you  Just  increase  taxes.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  Jones  bill  does,  is 
defer  tax  relief  so  as  to  allow  taxes  to 
continue  increasing  due  to  bracket 
creep.  That  way  they  can  increase 
taxes  $31  billion  as  a  way  to  finance 
their  higher  spending  rates. 

That  is  the  two  differences:  the 
Jones  budget  increases  spending  and 
increases  taxes  above  the  President's 
proposal— by  substantial  amounts. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  impact 
of  spending  cuts,  which  will  reduce  the 
generosity  of  Government  to  every 
region  and  nearly  every  sector  of  Fed- 
eral subsidy  and  low  interest  loans. 
That  is  one  side,  the  negative  side  of 
the  story  advanced  by  those  who  want 
to  preserve  the  so-called  Great  Soci- 
ety. 

The  other  side  is  that  if  we  can 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  President  and 
reduce  the  growth  rate  of  Govern- 
ment, and  reduce  the  inflation  rate 
and  interest  rates  and  unemployment 
rates,  then  we  will  gain  far  more  than 
we  will  lose.  We  simply  caimot  afford 
to  rip  more  money  out  of  the  private 
sector  in  order  to  pay  for  the  old  poli- 
cies of  increasing  dependency  on  Gov- 
ernment. 

No.  we  must  cut  spending  and  cut 
taxes,  now. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  urge  support  for  the  Jones 
and  the  committee  package  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gramm-Latta  amendment 
for  three  simple  reasons:  No.  1, 1  think 
you  find  in  the  Jones  package  a 
stronger  attack  on  inflation:  No.  2.  I 
think  you  find  a  bit  more  social  and 
economic  Justice  in  the  Jones  package 
than  you  do  in  the  Latta  proposaL  I 
certainly  believe  that  you  find  items 
which  will  be  more  helpful  in  provid- 
ing productivity  increases  in  the  Jones 
package  than  you  do  in  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. 
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I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about 
those  who  suggest  that  the  Eteagan 
budget  is  really  going  to  get  us  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  fourth  year  of 
his  Presidency. 

How  many  of  us  remember  the  opti- 
mism with  which  President  Carter 
came  In  here,  promising  us  the  same 
thing.  Within  4  years  we  were  told,  we 
were  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget? 


I  am  sure  that  Ronald  Reagan 
thinks  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
administration.  'Every  President  does. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  that.  But 
the  tragic  fact  is  that  people  with  the 
most  experience  at  evaluating  what 
hvpens  in  the  economy  have  predict- 
ed that  the  President  will  not  have  a 
balanced  budget  imder  any  year  in  his 
administration  and,  in  fact,  a  number 
of  them  predict  deficits  which  will  be 
constantly  rising  over  his  4-year  term. 

I  believe  under  those  circumstances 
we  have  a  right  to  take  a  look  in  the 
most  appropriate  manner,  which  is  on 
this  budget  resolution  at  the  dangers 
that  we  face  if  the  administration's 
package  fails. 

The  problem  that  I  see  with  the  ad- 
ministration's package  is  that  it  has  no 
fallback  position.  We  have  no  idea 
what  we  will  do  to  repair  the  damage 
if  the  risks  we  are  taking  under  the 
Reagan  proposal  in  fact  proves  to  be 
too  much  for  the  economy. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 
mandate  which  has  been  mentioned 
all  too  often  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  election  last  fall  was  a 
mandate  by  the  people  of  this  country 
to  take  every  line,  every  word,  every 
dotted  "i"  and  every  comma  of  the 
President's  proposal  without  reviewing 
it  for  details.  I  think  elections  are 
choices  between  individuals,  and  to 
the  extent  that  they  can  communicate 
their  differences  on  philosophy.  I  sup- 
pose to  that  extent  they  are  also, 
then,  choices  between  political  philos- 
ophies. 

What  happened  in  this  last  election 
was  very  simple.  People  saw  high  im- 
employment,  they  saw  high  inflation, 
they  saw  high  interest  rates.  They 
really  did  not  understand,  they  never 
had  effectively  communicated  to 
them,  what  the  Carter  administration 
was  trying  to  do  about  those  problems, 
and  they  were  never  really  certain 
what  the  causes  were,  although  they 
thought  that  Government  deficits 
were  a  big  part  of  it:  and  so  what  they 
did  was  opt  for  change.  There  were 
not  many  taxpayers  ruiming  around 
the  main  str«>ets  of  America  saying,  "I 
am  voting  for  Ronald  Reagan  because 
I  am  Just  rabid  about  getting  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut." 

In  fact,  if  you  look  at  public  opinion 
polls  today,  you  see  that  by  a  margin 
of  2  to  1  they  are  scared  about  that 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  and  they  would 
rather  have  a  smaller  deficit  and  a 
smaller  tax  cut  than  a  larger  deficit 
and  a  larger  tax  cut.  And  I  agree  with 
them. 

All  the  Jones  package  is  suggesting 
is  that  we  take  a  little  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  money  in  the  President's 
program  in  terms  of  actual  spending 
and  put  it  in  places  which  will  provide 
a  little  more  Justice.  That  is  all  that  it 
does.  And  I  would  suggest  that  any 
time  the  President  is  getting  75  per- 


cent of  his  package  and  98  percent  of 
the  overall  spending  pattern  the  way 
he  wants  it,  he  is  getting  the  lion's 
share  of  the  deal— far  more  than  any 
other  President  that  I  can  recall. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  this:  What 
are  yoiu*  people  going  to  say  to  you  a 
year  from  now  when  they  say,  "We  did 
not  know  that  we  were  going  to  raise 
the  cost  imder  the  Reagan  proposal  of 
student  loans  by  $4,000  for  every  kid 
who  borrows  the  maximum  under  the 
student  loan  program?"  They  do  not 
know  how  many  student  scientists  the 
Reagan  budget  is  going  to  train  at  a 
time  when  our  competitors  are  train- 
ing more  and  not  leas.  They  do  not 
know  how  many  housing  units  are 
being  cut  out  of  the  President's 
budget.  They  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  a  lot  of  these  questions,  and  I 
submit  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
those  questions  and  the  obligation  to 
try  to  provide  those  answers  before  we 
vote  on  this  package. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johbs  of 
OklahcHna  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Obey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
30  additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  outstanding  work  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

As  is  known,  the  two  of  us  were  in  a 
two-tie  vote  for  the  chairmanship  and 
I  won  it  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  I 
can  say,  without  any  question,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
done  what  is  good  for  America  at 
every  step  of  the  way  and  has  tried  to 
do  what  is  right  for  the  coimtry  and 
put  aside  any  partisan  or  other  differ- 
ences in  this  budget  process.  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  thank  him  for  all 
of  his  outstanding  work. 

Mr.  OBETY.  I  thank  the  chairman, 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. It  has  been  outstanding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority 
and  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  first  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  and  the  reason  I 
make  the  inquiry  is  that  some  of  us 
who  have  never  said  one  word,  basical- 
ly, on  this  floor  in  regard  to  this  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  many  hours,  and 
have  counted  the  number  of  hours 
that  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  it.  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  assurance  that  those  of  us 
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who  are  not  on  the  committee  and 
who  have  tried  to  say  a  few  words 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
because  even  though  there  may  not  be 
anybody  waiting  to  hear  us.  there  may 
be  an  opportunity  for  us  to  have  some- 
thing In  theRaooan. 

Mr.  JONEB  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  yesterday  and  today, 
various  Members,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toi^  who  is  also  standing, 
asked  tor  time. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Should 
there  be  a  limitation.  I  would  tell  both 
gentlemen  that  time  has  been  allotted 
for  each  gentleman  to  speak  on  this 
Issue  even  if  this  unanimous  consent 
request  is  adopted. 

Mr.  VOUQiER.  Then  I  would  be 
able  to  say  a  few  words  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  my  concern  is 
not  really  Just  for  myself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  Members 
here  who  will  think  that  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  too  frequently  and  spent 
too  much  time  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject. However,  the  fact  is  that  even 
though  yesterday  the  request  was  to 
limit  debate  to  3  hours,  IV^  hours  on 
each  side,  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  although  they  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time.  Justifiably, 
on  previous  occasions  In  talking  about 
the  budget,  took  occasion,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  of  q;>eaking  for  51  min- 
utes and.  in  the  instance  of  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Oklahoma  (Idr.  Jons),  for 
37  minutes,  to  make  their  positions 
even  clearer. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  when  we  are  dls- 
ciissing  a  subject  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  this,  we  really  ought  to 
allow  every  Member  who  wants  to 
speak  the  occasion  to  do  that.  So  the 
debate  will  go  for  an  extra  hour  or 
two.  Perhaps  we  wiU  not  even  use  the 
3  hours,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it 
is  unseemly,  really,  to  try  to  curtail 
debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps we  could  have  a  better  resolution 
of  the  time,  and  may  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  he 
may  provide  in  his  motion  or  In  his 
unanimous-consent  request  that  no 
Member  who  has  already  spoken  on 
the  issue  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  the  floor.  I  think  we  could 
probably  get  rid  of  this  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  the 


same  way  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  found  it 
necessary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  spoken  at  great  length,  to 
speak  again  at  great  length.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Member  ought  to  be 
put  into  that  kind  of  straitjacket.  Per- 
haps we  will  use  less  time  If  we  Just 
proceed  and  in  fact  debate  It. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Bdr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point,  this  budget  was  supposed  to 
have  been  voted  on  yesterday,  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  Members  who  have 
to  leave  here  late  this  afternoon.  I 
think  that  the  request  to  limit  the 
debate  is  appropriate,  with  the  under- 
standing that  everybody  who  wants  to 
speak  on  the  issue,  particularly  those 
who  have  not  talked,  are  given  that 
opportunity. 

But  I  do  think  that,  given  the  hour, 
it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

And  I  have  also  watched  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  and  half  of  his 
time  was  yielded  to  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  wanted  to  speak  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  again  I 
do  not  know  what  the  rush  Is.  Under 
the  statutory  timetable,  the  deadline 
for  adoption  of  this  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  Is  May  15. 
This  the  7th  of  May.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  ample  time.  Certainly, 
the  Impact  of  this  budget  resolution  is 
going  to  be  felt  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
state the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
that  all  debate  on  the  Latta  amend- 
ment end  in  3  hours,  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  and  equally  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  briefly  state  his  reservation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  who  spoke 
to  me  earlier  today  who,  because  we 
have  allowed  committees  to  engage  in 
markup  sessions,  said  they  would  be 
coming  back  later  today  to  participate. 
I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  curtail 
debate  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  rise? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  the  Oramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute be  limited  to  3  hours,  the  time 


to  be  equally  divided  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
any  motion  cannot  Include  the  aJloca- 
tion  of  time.  A  motion  would  be  appro- 
priate if  It  simply  limited  the  amount 
of  time  but  did  not  state  the  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  make  such  a  motion, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  limit  the  time  on  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  3  hours? 

Mr.  LATTA.  To  3  hours. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  to  limit  debate 
to  3  hours. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Bir.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorvun  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1245 

QDORUII  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  having  responded,  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Volkmer)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ANMOUMCXIfBirr  BT  THK  CHAIRMAN 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  prece- 
dents, the  Chair  is  entitled  to  exercise 
his  discretion  to  allocate  the  time 
equally.  IV^  hours  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
JoNKS)  and  IV^  hours  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Benjamin). 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Latta  substitute  denies  the  Federal  in- 
terest in  transportation  derived  from 
the  constitutional  directives  that  the 
Federal   Government   regulate   inter- 
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state  commerce,  establish  postal  roads, 
provide  for  the  national  defense,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

Traiut>ortatlon  is  undeniably  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation's  defense  and 
economy.  Any  plan  for  a  coordinated 
national  transportation  policy  which  is 
freely  competitive  and  compatible 
with  the  public  interest  while  Internal- 
ly equitable  in  its  treatment  of  com- 
peting transport  modes  has  and  will 
require  public  assistance.  Public  funds 
were  required  for  the  construction  of 
westward  highways  in  1806,  improve- 
ments of  rivers  and  harbors  in  1824. 
railroad  building  in  1840.  and  will  be 
required  for  automatic  rapid  transit, 
rapid  surface  rail  and  Jet  aircraft  in 
the  remainder  of  this  century. 

Budget  authority  for  the  Federal 
transportation  function  was  $18.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  final  au- 
thority for  this  fiscal  year  was  project- 
ed at  $24  billion  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. $25.1  billion  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  and  $24.8 
billion  by  the  pending  amendment. 
The  dramatic  change  is  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  previous  administration  recom- 
mended $24  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  House  Budget  Committee 
trimmed  this  projection  by  $2.65  bil- 
lion to  $21.35  billion.  The  Latta 
amendment  reduces  the  transporta- 
tion function  to  $20.2  billion.  Other- 
wise said,  while  the  House  Budget 
Committee  cut  11  percent,  the  Latta 
amendment  cut  16  percent  from  the 
original  transportation  budget  submis- 
sion. 

Like  most  other  Members  of  this 
august  body.  I  am  not  inclined  to  sup- 
port higher  budget  allocations  in  any 
spending  function  unless  absolutely 
vital  to  the  Nation's  development. 
However,  like  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men from  California  who  spoke  in  pre- 
vious days.  Chairmen  Anoebsom  of  the 
Surface  Transporation  and  Mineta  of 
Aviation  Subcommittees,  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  dismantle  the  U.S.  transporta- 
tion system,  patchwork  though  it  be. 

I  pointedly  advised  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  of  my  apprehension 
that  Democrats  would  visualize  trans- 
portation as  public  works  and  Republi- 
cans as  social  service  with  the  end 
result  being  that  it  would  fall  through 
the  gap,  never  to  be  recovered,  al- 
though transportation  constitutes  20 
percent  of  the  national  economy  and 
until  recently,  3  percent  of  the  nation- 
al budget. 

Within  the  past  20  years  we  have  cir- 
cumscribed an  entire  policy.  President 
Kennedy  attempted  to  define  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  President 
Johnson  attempted  to  implement  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  President 
Nixon  attempted  to  consolidate  the 
working  aspects  of  transportation. 
President  Ford  attempted  to  reduce 
the  national  commitment  to  transpor- 
tation. President  Carter  attempted  to 


remove  the  economic  regulation  of 
transportation  while  continuing  Gov- 
ernment promotion.  Today,  the  Latta 
amendment  seeks  to  dismantle  the  na- 
tional tranqwrtation  network  and  ter- 
minate the  Federal  Interest. 

Hearings  have  been  conducted  since 
February  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. It  has  become  evident  that  the 
theory  by  which  the  administration 
proceeds  is  that  transportation  is  in- 
herently a  private  sector  responsibility 
and  if  not  assumed  accordingly,  the 
burden  falls  upon  States  and  local  gov- 
ernment units.  If  resources  are  not 
available,  then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  proceed  with  the  employ- 
ment of  user  charges. 

I  have  no  reluctance  to  have  the  pri- 
vate sector.  State  or  local  governments 
participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  the  national 
transportation  network-  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  responsibilities  were,  for  the 
most  part,  theirs  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Their  failure  to  handle  the  re- 
sponsibilities compelled  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  its  present  pos- 
ture on  behalf  of  all  Americans. 

Generally,  this  administration  in- 
tends to  severely  curtail  available  re- 
sources but  offer  advice.  It  believes 
that  public  entitles  cannot  handle  as- 
pects of  the  transportation  program 
efficiently.  To  compensate  for  this 
perceived  Inability,  the  Department  of 
Tran^Mrtation  intends  to  hire  ex- 
perts, presumably  from  the  private 
companies  that  originally  could  not 
make  it  in  transportation,  to  teach  the 
public  entities  how  to  be  more  effi- 
cient. This  effort  betrays  all  sense  of 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  signals  are  con- 
fusing. We  were  originally  told  that 
the  administration's  proposal  was 
hastily  compiled  and  the  mix  was  sub- 
ject to  modification  following  hearings 
and  appropriate  study.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  mix  is  fixed  and  any 
modification  would  be  arbitrary  and 
ciMJricious.  Likewise,  the  Congress  is 
advised  that  it  must  support  the  Latta 
amendment  or  the  Nation  will  self-de- 
struct. On  the  other  hand,  to  persuade 
the  hesitant  and  cautious,  the  admin- 
istration is  privately  advising  Members 
that  transportation  projects  and  activ- 
ities in  their  districts  or  areas  of  con- 
cern will  be  protected  and  there  may 
be  other  ways  to  get  the  bottom  line 
other  than  cuts. 

Contrary  to  these  confused  signals, 
be  assured  that  what  you  see  is  what 
you  get.  For  instance,  the  essence  of 
the  difference  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  Latta  recommenda- 
tions is  $179  million  less  for  Amtrak, 
$300  million  less  for  Conrail  and  $260 
million  less  for  mass  transit.  This 
would  prpvide  for  the  disposal  of  Con- 
rail,  limit  Amtrak  basically  to  the 
Northeast  corridor,  and  reduce  tier  1 
operating  subsidies  for  all  mass  transit 
systems  by  30  percent,  meaning  such 


losses  as  $45  million  to  New  York  City 
and  $10  million  to  Philadelphia. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Latta  proposal  are: 

First.  Mass  transit  operating  subsi- 
dies will  be  reduced  immediately  by  30 
percent  in  tier  1  and  phased  out  by 
1985.  As  the  Federal  Government  re- 
duces subsidies  for  transit  operating 
expenses.  State  and  local  governments 
and  transit  operators  will  face  deci- 
sions on  whether  to:  raise  State  and 
local  subsidies;  Increase  transit  fares; 
or  reduce  services. 

Second.  Reduction  in  Amtrak  fare 
subsidies  leaving  operation  basically 
viable  in  the  Northeast  corridor. 

Third.  Ellimination  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  low-volume  railroad  branch- 
lines. 

Fourth.  Eliminating  subsidies  for 
airport  and  airway  users.  An  Increase 
in  aviation  user  taxes  is  to  liegin  in 
1982.  The  administration  also  proposes 
a  ticket  tax.  freight  waybill  tax,  and 
other  miscellaneous  taxes.  This  pro- 
posal follows  the  Federal  Government 
promise  to  the  taxpayer  that  energy 
and  transportation  costs  will  decrease 
due  to  the  windfall  profits  tax  and  de- 
regulation. 

Fifth.  Elimination  of  the  airline  sub- 
sidy program  for  airline  develoimient. 
The  406  program  was  created  In  1938 
in  order  to  develop  the  air  transporta- 
tion industry  in  the  United  States  and 
to  Improve  mail  service.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  substitute  the  419 
program  which  was  created  to  guaran- 
tee air  service  to  communities  served 
by  no  more  than  one  airline. 

Sixth.  Termination  of  funding  for 
and  sale  of  ConraiL 

Seventh.  Reduction  of  Federal  high- 
way construction  grants.  The  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  stretch  out  and 
slow  down  construction  of  lower  prior- 
ity highway  projects. 

Eighth.  Reduction  in  Federal  mass 
transit  capital  grants.  The  revised  ad- 
ministration budget  reduces  funding 
levels  for  mass  transit  capital  grants. 
The  budget  savings  are  primarily 
achieved  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
funds  for  constructing  new  rail  transit 
systems  and  extending  existing  sys- 
tems. No  new  starts  or  extensions  or 
planning  activities  associated  with 
such  ssrstems  will  be  federally  fi- 
nanced. Downtown  people  mover  and 
urban  initiatives  are  terminated  but 
urban  initiative  projects  under  con- 
struction may  be  completed. 

Ninth.  Reduction  of  airport  con- 
struction grant  program.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  assumes  passage  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  annual  fund- 
ing available  for  airport  construction 
grants  during  1981-86  by  33  percent. 

Tenth.  Reduction  of  highway  safety 
grants  program  to  Include  elimination 
of  funding  to  States  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speeA 
limit. 
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saevoath.  SUmlnatlon  of  the  high- 
way beauUflcation  program  which  in- 
cludes Junkyard  and  outdoor  advertis- 
ing ctmtrol  which  provides  Federal 
participation  in  payments  made  for 
the  relocation,  removal  or  disposal  of 
nonconforming  Junkyards,  and  out- 
door advertising  signs  and  sites. 

Twelfth.  Elimination  of  the  national 
scenic  and  recreational  highway  pro- 
gram known  as  the  Great  River  Road 
being  constructed  within  the  10  States 
bordering  the  BCississippi  River  in  a 
single  cmitinuous  route  from  Lake 
Itasca.  Minn.,  to  Venice.  La. 

Thirteoith.  Elimination  of  the  terri- 
torial highway  program  which  assists 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  the  improvements  of  their 
highway  systems. 

Fourteenth.  Elimination  of  the 
access  highways  to  public  recreation 
areas  on  certain  lakes. 

Fifteenth.  Elimination  of  the  water- 
borne  transportation  demonstration 
projects. 

Sizteoith.  Elimination  of  the  Notre 
Dame-Vought  cooperative  research 
moject  on  cold  weather  effects  on 
AORT  systems. 

Seventeenth.  Elimination  of  rail- 
road-highway crossings  demonstration 
projects. 

T^thout  question,  other  areas  of 
transportation  concern  will  also  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

For  the  past  few  days  I  have  been 
hearing  public  witnesses  relate  areas 
of  concern  that  must  be  addressed  for 
a  viable  national  transportation  net- 
work. Many,  similar  to  my  colleagues, 
want  higher  funding  for  their  con- 
cerns but  a  reduced  transportation 
function.  The  height  of  audacity  was 
the  testim<my  of  one  such  witness  on 
behalf  of  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
businesaes  who  support  the  Latta 
amendment.  This  business  spokesman 
urged  transportation  appropriations 
greater  than  that  allowed  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution- 
yet  he  supported  the  smaller  Latta 
transportati<m  fimction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pie  is  only  so  big. 
Regardless  of  the  ideal  size  of  each 
slice,  there  just  "ain't"  any  way  that 
the  Latta  amendment  can  accommo- 
date the  basic  and  minimal  needs  of 
transportation. 

In  essence,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee transportation  flgiire  can  never 
solve  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country.  It  is  $2.65  billion  lower  than 
the  austere  budget  proposal  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  $860 
mOllon  more  in  surface  and  $305  mil- 
lion more  in  air  transportation  than 
Latta.  The  difference,  practically 
minute  in  terms  of  overall  budget  au- 
thority, means  the  difference  between 
a  workable  and  a  dormant  transporta- 
tion program. 

From  that  famous  old  and  venerable 
hymn,  may  we  fight  our  country's  bat- 


tles in  the  air,  on  land  and  sea.  be- 
cause it  is  a  fight  for  right  and  free- 
dom to  keep  our  honor  clean— the 
honor  of  one  nation  united  by  its 
transportation  system  not  dismantled 
by  the  Latta  amendment— a  loss  from 
which  we  could  never  recover. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  Join  in  the  commenda- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jems).  He  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  job  in  pulling  a  pack- 
age together  and  I  am  proud  to  serve 
under  his  leadership  and  to  f  oUow  him 
on  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  make  five 
points:  One,  economic  assiunptions  are 
not  frivolous.  They  go  to  the  heart  of 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
Reagan-Latta  program  makes  the  as- 
sumption that  starting  October  1,  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  we  will  have  8.9  per- 
cent average  Interest  rates.  Yesterday, 
my  friends,  yesterday  3-month  Treas- 
ury bills  were  selling  for  16.45  percent. 
Let  us  not  live  in  a  dream  world. 

There  is  a  basic  inflationary  thrust 
here  in  the  Latta  proposal,  in  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  that  should  not 
be  escaped.  It  Is  just  a  little  complicat- 
ed, but  let  me  point  out  that  we  have 
twice  before  gone  through  very  sub- 
stantial escalations  in  defense  expend- 
iture, once  during  the  Korean  war 
when  Harry  Truman  said  let  us  put 
some  taxes  on  and  pay  for  this.  We 
kept  inflation  down. 

During  the  war  In  Vietnam  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  somewhat  understand- 
ably was  reluctant  to  ask  for  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  every  economist  will  tell  us 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  inflation 
right  now. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  in  the  next 
5  years  to  have  a  rate  of  increase  in 
defense  expenditures.  Including  the  In- 
flationary impact,  triple  the  rate  of 
growth  from  1965  to  1970.  Anyone 
who  examines  those  statistics,  who 
does  not  recognize  a  basic  inflationary 
thrust  in  this  budget,  misses  an  ex- 
tremely important  point. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict—and I  am  getting  the  same  mail 
as  those  in  North  Dakota,  Texas,  and 
everywhere  else— I  do  not  believe  the 
people  want  us  to  be  a  rubberstamp.  If 
we  accept  the  Latta  amendment,  we 
will  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  budget  process  have  accepted  the 
rosy  assiunptions  of  an  Incumbent  ad- 
ministration. We  did  not  do  that  under 
Jerry  Ford.  We  did  not  do  that  under 
Jimmy  Carter.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  will  be  doing  that. 

Third,  and  I  appeal  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, the  question  of  equity  and 
balance.  Most  of  us  who  are  Members 
of  the  House  could  be  earning  more 
money  doing  something  else,  but  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  in  this  House  is 
that  we  get  some  personal  satisfaction 
out  of  doing  some  things.  I  ask  my  col- 
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leagues  to  take  a  look  at  that  equity 
and  balance  question. 

I  was  in  Metropolis,  m..  and  a 
woman  came  up  to  me  wearing  some 
clothing  that  indicated  she  had  eco- 
nomic problems  and  she  said,  "I  am 
trying  to  get  by  on  social  security." 
She  said.  'I  am  just  barely  getting  by. 
I  don't  know  how  I  am  going  to  pay 
my  light  bill  this  month."  Then  she 
asked  me.  "Is  it  true  you  want  to  take 
away  my  $14  worth  of  food  stamps?" 

I  thought  to  myself  that  is  what  we 
may  be  doing  and  then  giving  me  and 
all  of  us  here  in  Congress  a  10-percent 
tax  cut.  Equity?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
there. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go  back  and  view  the 
handicapped  people  in  the  communi- 
ties where  we  serve  and  say  with  pride, 
"I  cut  handicapped  education  by  25 
percent."  To  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  who  says. 
'  E>on't  you  trust  the  States?"  let  me 
Just  take  the  Members  back  a  few 
years  when  those  States  were  provid- 
ing education  for  only  30  percent  of 
the  handicapped  of  this  Nation.  What 
about  your  senior  citizens?  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  them  with  pride.  "We 
are  cutting  back  on  your  nutrition  pro- 
grams?" Or  school  lunch  programs, 
when  you  see  that  boy  or  girl  walking 
down  the  street,  are  we  going  to  say 
with  pride,  throw  our  shoulders  back 
and  say,  'I  had  a  part  in  denying  that 
boy  or  girl  school  lunches."  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

I  saw  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  of 
our  colleague  from  Montana  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simom) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
one  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simoh). 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  are  a  host  of 
other  areas  where  we  have  inequities. 
The  American  Indians  represent  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  population.  They  get  2V4 
percent  of  the  cut.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  students,  roughly,  are  going 
to  be  denied  help  under  this  program. 
I  have  a  host  of  notes  here  that  I  am 
going  to  have  to  skip  because  of  time. 
Let  me  conclude  by  saying  it  is 
tough  to  build.  It  is  easy  to  wreck. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this 
budget  is  to  wreck,  wreck,  wreck, 
wreck. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and 
apparently  it  will  be  if  the  newspaper 
accounts  are  correct,  it  will  be  a  grim 
day  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frcn- 

ZXL). 

BCr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyonilng 

(Mr.  CHXlfKT). 


Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  bipartisan 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  on  behalf 
both  of  myself  and  of  the  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  The  Republican  Policy 
Committee  Monday  unanimously  en- 
dorsed President  Reagan's  bipartisan 
budget  resolution  pending  here  today. 

The  members  of  the  committee  did 
so  for  clear  and  compelling  reasons. 

Our  economy  is  on  its  knees.  There 
is  no  greater  task  facing  Congress 
than  the  restoration  of  the  economic 
health  of  this  country.  Interest  rates 
during  the  past  4  years  have  soared. 
Unemployment  shot  upward  to  the 
point  where  now  almost  8  million  men 
and  women  cannot  find  work  after  4 
years  of  economic  stagnation.  And  the 
mounting  Federal  deficit  continues  to 
eat  up  funds  that  should  be  devoted  to 
business  modernization  and  expansion, 
to  help  create  those  needed  jobs. 

The  cause  for  our  economic  plight  is 
simple.  Our  Government  fuels  infla- 
tion and  stifles  the  economy  in  the 
most  basic  way— it  spends  too  much.  It 
spends  too  much  because  it  is  too  big. 

On  leaving  office.  President  Carter 
presented  us  with  spending  plans  call- 
ing for  a  fiscal  1982  budget  increase  of 
some  11.6  percent— up  from  $662  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981  to  $739  billion  in  1 
year. 

President  Reagan's  bipartisan  reso- 
lution proposes  simply  that  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  be 
slowed  to  a  manageable  6.1  percent 
and  that  Federal  spending  be  limited 
to  $688.8  billion  next  year. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  control  Fed- 
eral spending,  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  taxes,  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense  capability,  and  stimu- 
late the  economy  to  provide  those 
badly  needed  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  that  has  happened  since 
this  Congress  convened  in  January 
came  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  went 
home  for  our  2-week  spring  district 
work  period. 

I  believe  there  is  not  a  Member  in 
this  Chamber  who  did  not  hear  loud 
and  clear  from  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  their  constituents  that  they 
want  President  Reagan's  economic 
proposals  adopted.  They  want  to  know 
that  we  got  the  message  they  deliv- 
ered aU  across  the  Nation  last  Novem- 
ber 4. 

It  is  the  message  being  delivered  by 
the  countless  young  couples  who 
cannot  buy  family  homes  because  of 
interest  rates,  which  have  averaged  15 
percent  for  the  past  IV^  years  and 
more. 

It  is  the  message  being  delivered  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed auto  workers  who  have  been 
laid  off  because  their  industry  is 
stalled  in  its  attempts  to  meet  needed 


changes  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
money. 

It  is  the  message  being  delivered  by 
State  and  local  governments  which  are 
cutting  back  on  services  because  they 
can  no  longer  sell  their  bonds  in  the 
current  economic  climate. 

We  are  facing  a  national  problem.  It 
is  not  a  problem  for  the  Republican 
Party,  or  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  problem  that  tran- 
scends partisan  considerations.  And 
the  solution  demands  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  separates 
this  chamber. 

That  is  the  message  we  all  heard 
when  we  returned  home  for  that  dis- 
trict work  period. 

The  American  people  want  to  give 
President  Reagan,  and  tils  programs,  a 
chance.  They  know  the  answers  of  the 
past  30  years  and  more  have  not 
worked.  They  know  that,  worse  than 
failing,  those  programs  have  been  the 
root  cause  of  the  economic  crisis  we 
now  face. 

They  want  to  chart  a  new  course,  to 
try  something  different,  and  they 
want  the  package  that  President 
Reagan  has  proposed. 

The  American  people  are  watching 
what  we  do  here  today.  They  want  us 
to  act.  and  to  act  now. 

For  those  American  workers  and 
taxpayers  are  the  ones  who  will  suffer, 
and  ultimately  pay  the  bills,  if  we  fail. 
Only  a  fullfledged  program  of  national 
economic  recovery  can  break  the  30- 
plus  year  cycle  we  have  fallen  into, 
and  that  is  what  President  Reagan  tias 
offered  us  in  the  bipartisan  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  President  Reagan 
said  in  his  moving  address  to  the  joint 
session  last  week,  "the  time  for  action 
is  now." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
House  is  about  to  face  its  moment  of 
truth.  We  have  already  endured  6  dajrs 
of  debate,  all  of  it  instructive,  on  this 
budget.  The  few  points  that  I  want  to 
make  in  favor  of  the  Latta-Gramm 
amendment  are  therefore  not  new,  but 
I  think  they  deserve  restatement 
today. 

First,  the  vote  on  the  Latta-Gramm 
amendment  is  a  big  one.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  not  the  vote  of  the 
half  century,  it  is  at  least  the  vote  of 
the  decade.  On  this  issue  one  can  run, 
but  one  cannot  hide. 

Second,  this  is  a  vote  to  reduce 
spending.  Make  no  mistake  about  that. 
Whatever  we  think  about  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal,  whatever  we  think 
about  specific  programs  that  concern 
each  of  us,  this  vote  will  universally, 
and  correctly,  be  interpreted  as  a  vote 
to  cut  spending  generally.  On  the  basis 
of  this  vote  the  Congress  will  be  classi- 
fied into  two  groups,  those  who  want 
to  spend  more  and  those  who  want  to 
spend  less.  The  issue  is  that  simple. 


Third,  there  is  a  difference.  The 
Latta-Gramm  amendment  apokb 
$25.7  billion  less  than  the  committee 
resolution.  Never  mind  the  economic 
assumptions  or  the  economists  who 
make  them,  the  recalculations,  or 
other  clever  arguments.  It  all  boils 
down  to  a  $25.7  billion  difference. 

Fourth,  compassion  has  not  gone  out 
of  style.  It  is  not  a  compassionate  act 
to  lay  a  14-percent  inflation  rate  on 
every  individual  in  our  society.  It  is 
not  compassionate  to  spend  the  tax 
money  of  the  working  poor  on  pro- 
grams of  doubtful  value.  Only  a 
healthy  economy  can  provide  the  Job 
opportimities  we  need.  Only  a  healthy 
economy  can  gxiarantee  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Fifth,  it  is  an  easy  vote,  but  it  will 
inevitably  cause  harder  choices  later. 
This  vote  only  establishes  the  aggre- 
gate limits.  Support  for  the  President 
today  is  popular.  That  is  what  makes 
this  an  easy  vote.  But  the  individual 
program  choices  it  will  force  in  the 
future  will  be  much  more  difficult. 

D  1300 

Sixth,  the  Budget  Committee  made 
a  serious  effort.  I  Join  the  other  Mem- 
bers in  my  congratulations  to  its  chair- 
man. It  did  good  work  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, but  it  feU  short.  $25.7  billion 
short,  to  be  precise.  It  also  allows 
taxes  to  rise,  hardly  what  the  voters 
had  in  mind  in  November. 

Finally,  we  have  a  great  opportunity, 
a  chance  to  turn  our  economy  around, 
to  reduce  inflation,  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment off  the  backs  of  the  people,  and 
to  get  our  economy  growing  a^ain.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  opportunity 
pass.  As  the  President  told  us.  the 
people  are  watching  and  waiting. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Bir.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  all  Americans 
today  is  inflation.  This  serious  eco- 
nomic disease  has  crippled  businesses, 
particularly  the  auto,  housing,  and 
construction  industries,  and  has  wiped 
out  the  wage  increases  of  millions  of 
American  workers. 

The  average  worker's  hourly  earn- 
ings, after  adjustments  for  inflation, 
are  lower  today  than  they  were  6 
months  ago.  During  the  same  period. 
6,(X)0  businesses  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors  and  8  million  people 
remain  imemployed.  Those  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  particularly  elderly  re- 
tirees, have  been  the  hardest  hit  by 
the  steady  increases  in  prices. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  heavily  to  rising 
rates  of  inflation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's need  to  borrow  continually 
to  finance  the  deficit  has  driven  inter- 
est rates  to  a  level  that  puts  home 
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mortcace  and  other  loans  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  wealthiest  Ameri- 
cans and  the  largest  businesses.  The 
Oovemment's  need  for  constantly 
growing  revenues  drains  the  Nation's 
{Hroduetlvity  by  demanding  an  ever-in- 
creasing share  of  the  gains  reaUzed  by 
workers  and  businesses. 

No  solution  for  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion has  been  proposed  that  would  not 
involve  a  siieable  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  and  a  redirection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  financial  policies. 
President  Reagan  has  offered  a  course 
of  action  that  would  not  only  reduce 
Inderal  expenditures,  but  would  also 
return  spending  decisions  to  the  State 
and  local  governments  that  are  closer 
to  the  people. 

The  President  made  this  economic 
recovery  program  the  centerpiece  of 
his  election  campaign.  His  landslide 
victory  last  November  indicated  the 
will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  that  his  plan  be  put  into 
effect  and  allowed  to  work.  A  substan- 
tial majority  of  my  own  constituents 
have  expressed  the  view  that  the  eco- 
nomic plan  proposed  by  the  President 
should  be  implemented  to  curb  the  un- 
derlying problem  of  inflation.  Of  18 
municipalities  in  my  district,  almost 
all  of  the  local  governing  bodies  have 
formally  passed  resolutions  supporting 
the  President's  budget  cuts. 

Admittedly.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  specific  program  reduc- 
tions rec(Hnmended  by  the  President 
in  the  areas  of  mass  transit,  education, 
social  services,  health,  and  low- income 
energy  assistance.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  majority-controlled  Rules 
Committee  has  denied  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
only  two  versions  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  have  attracted  widespread 
support  in  the  House. 

After  careful  consideration  of  both 
the  Gramm-Latta  proposal  and  the 
budget  resolution  approved  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  it  is  appar- 
ent to  me  that  the  Gramm-LatU  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  represents  the  only 
opportunity  to  carry  out  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program. 
The  Jones  committee  version  of  the 
budget  makes  many  of  the  same  re- 
ductions originally  requested  by  the 
President  and  included  In  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal.  Both  versions,  for  ex- 
ample, assume  that  public  service  em- 
ployment imder  CETA  will  be  termi- 
nated. The  figxires  for  veterans'  bene- 
fits and  services  are  the  same  for  both 
versions.  Outlays  for  national  defense 
would  increase  under  both  the  Jones 
and  the  Gramm-Latta  versions  of  the 
budget.  The  Jones  version  of  the  bill 
assuntes  adoption  of  the  President's 
proposals  for  reforms  in  welfare  and 
unemployment  Insurance  programs. 

The  Jones  version  of  the  budget 
makes  these  cuts  in  programs  without 
going  the  whole  way  toward  a  rational 
fiscal  policy  that  will  reduce  inflation. 


It  is  a  half-way  measure  designed  to 
placate  demands  for  lower  spending 
while  preserving  the  economic  status 
quo  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  present  economic  situation  is  det- 
rimental to  the  majority  of  Americans, 
however,  and  they  have  given  us  a 
mandate  for  substantial  change. 

Under  these  conditions  and  in  view 
of  the  national  directive  for  a  cutback 
in  Federal  spending.  I  feel  that  the 
President's  program  should  be  given  a 
chance,  and  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
Gramm-Latta.  However.  I  also  feel  it  is 
incumbent  on  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  in  correcting  any  inequities  or 
shortcomings  in  the  plan  as  it  goes 
from  the  drawing  board  to  reality.  In 
particular  the  authorization  and  rec- 
onciliation process  should  be  used  this 
year,  and  any  other  fine  tuning  that  is 
required  should  be  included  in  next 
year's  budget  so  that  the  burden  falls 
equally  upon  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and  all  programs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  'Kttmats  (Mr.  Glickmah ). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  weeks  of  reading  volumes  of  in- 
formation, listening  to  my  colleagues 
detMite  and  communicating  with  my 
constituents.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion tliat.  of  the  two  real  options 
before  us.  I  must  come  down  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  so-called  Jones 
budget. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  cutting  Govern- 
ment spending.  I  embrace  that  goal.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  strong,  patriotic 
sentiment  surrounding  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute.  I  am  patriotic,  too, 
and  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  implications  that  Gramm-Latta 
holds  for  our  Nation's  economic 
future. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  deal  with  inflation  and  bring  inter- 
est rates  down  from  their  obscenely 
high  levels  today.  And  that  is  a  con- 
cept which  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  endorse  Gramm-Latta  have  be- 
lieved in  as  well.  But.  Gramm-Latta 
does  little  toward  balancing  the 
budget,  and.  indeed,  projects  larger 
deficits  than  does  the  committee  pro- 
posal. Gramm-Latta  projects  a  1982 
deficit  of  $31  billion;  in  fiscal  1983  that 
would  be  $14.5  billion  and  there  would 
be  a  balanced  budget  in  1984.  Using 
the  same  economic  assumptions  as 
were  used  in  developing  the  Jones  pro- 
posal, those  figures  would  be  $43  bil- 
lion In  1982.  $50'  billion  in  1983.  and 
$59  billion  in  1984.  The  Jones  budget, 
on  the  other  hand.  projecU  a  $25.6  bil- 
lion deficit  in  fiscal  1982.  $1.3  bUllon  In 
fiscal  1983.  and.  not  only  a  balanced 
budget,  but  a  surplus  of  $25.8  billion  in 
1984.  And.  remember,  to  retire  the 
huge  debt  we  have  accumulated  over 


the  years,  we  are  going  to  need  some 
surpluses. 

Further,  because  of  the  imderlying 
aasimiptions  on  which  Oramm-Lattk  is 
based,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
deficits  will  be  even  greater  than  the 
projections  which  its  supporters  fore- 
see. The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  as- 
sumes an  interest  rate  of  under  9  per- 
cent during  fiscal  1982,  and  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  current  prime 
rate  is  19  percent.  It  assumes  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  8.3  percent.  The  Jones 
budget  makes  different  assumptions. 
It  is  based  on  an  interest  rate  of  12 
percent  for  the  same  period  and  an  in- 
flation rate  of  10.4  percent.  The  sub- 
stitute's overly  optimistic  assumptions 
could  lead  to  billions  in  hidden  deficits 
in  the  1982  budget. 

The  substitute's  10-percent  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  also  troubles  me.  It 
would  put  more  money  in  circulation, 
and  that  is— without  question— infla- 
tionary especially  when  It  is  financed 
by  greater  deficits.  It  also  favors  the 
very  rich.  The  committee  resolution 
targets  tax  cuts  at  those  In  our  econo- 
my that  need  them  the  most.  Includ- 
ing middle-Income  Americans,  at  en- 
couraging savings  and  at  addressing 
the  critical  problem  of  helping  busi- 
ness provide  jobs  and  revitalize  our  in- 
dustrial base. 

Some  are  saying  vote  for  Gramm- 
Latta  and  then  oppose  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posal which  It  embraces.  At  best,  that 
is  sloppy  budgeting.  At  worse.  It 
amounts  to  deceiving  the  American 
public.  Even  if  Congress  passes  the 
budget  resolution  premised  on  a  large, 
across-the-board  tax  cut.  I  can  foresee 
the  time  when  we  will  have  to  renege 
on  the  tax  side  because  of  the  pressure 
of  growing  deficits.  That  Is  the  decep- 
tion of  which  I  speak. 

Again.  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  we  must  cut  spending.  The  com- 
mittee cuts  more  than  75  percent  of 
what  the  President  proposed.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  won  a  major  victory  In 
getting  Congress  to  accept  such  a  siz- 
able majority  of  his  budget  cuts.  I 
would  vote  for  virtually  all  of  the  cuts 
and  possibly  more  in  total  dollar  fig- 
ures. In  fact.  If  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute were  coupled  with  a  reduced 
tax  cut  so  that  we  could  achieve  a 
budget  without  deficit.  I  would  be 
voting  on  that  side  of  this  question. 
That  and  only  that  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, bring  Interest  rates  down. 

We  are  told  that  supporting  Gramm- 
Latta  is  symbolically  a  vote  for  cutting 
spending.  I  am  more  than  symbolically 
for  cutting  spending.  I  am  serious 
about  results.  If  that  substitute  passes, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will  have  large 
deficits  and  more  inflation.  Then  the 
American  public  will  wonder  why  all 
those  cuts  In  spending  have  not  low- 
ered Inflation  and  balanced  the  budget 
and  why  all  those  tax  cuts  have  not 
helped  put  money   In  their  pockets. 
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Then  we  have  to  go  back  home  and 
tell  our  constituents,  "Well,  we  voted 
for  Oramm-Latta  because  it  seemed 
the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  It  was  sym- 
bolic mostly."  And  they  will  rightly 
question  what  good  symbolism  did  for 
them  and  for  our  economy. 

Today,  I  vote  for  the  Jones  budget 
proposal  because  I  simply  believe  that 
my  constituents  want  less  inflation, 
lower  interest  rates,  and  a  balanced 
budget.  They  do  not  want  symbols: 
they  want  the  real  thing. 

But.  whatever  happens.  I  will  sup- 
port the  final  version  of  the  budget 
resolution  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
debate  and  votes  this  week.  Our  coun- 
try clearly  needs  a  budget  resolution 
in  place  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
work  of  cutting  spending  and  getting 
our  economy  back  in  shape. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  agonized  over 
this  vote,  and  I  think  unless  one  is  a 
knee-jerk  partisan  of  either  party,  it  is 
a  question  of  agony.  I  feel  like  the 
American  Express  ad.  where  the 
couple  loses  their  American  Express 
traveler's  checks,  sees  Karl  Maiden 
and  asks.  "What  will  we  do?" 

For  the  last  2  weeks  I  am  trying  to 
figure  out,  what  will  I  do. 

I  support  the  spending  cuts  of  the 
Jones  budget,  and  could  also  vote  for 
the  cuts  in  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute, but  this  issue  relates  to  much 
more  than  spending  cuts.  That  is  half 
the  Issue.  The  other  battle  is  the  tax 
and  deficit  part  of  the  picture. 

Now,  can  I  vote  symbollcaUy  for  the 
President,  whom  I  truly  think  has 
done  more  to  cause  us  to  think  about 
reducing  spending  than  any  other 
President  In  my  lifetime,  and  then  go 
take  a  walk  on  future  tax  issues,  on 
future  appropriations  bills,  as  has 
been  suggested?  I  think  intellectually 
I  cannot  do  that.  I  applaud  and  sup- 
port the  spending  cuts,  but  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  the  big  deficits  and 
the  high  interest  rates  which  may  be 
caused  by  these  enormous  tax  cuts,  is 
an  enormous  gamble  to  take,  and  it  is 
not  a  gamble  that  I  think  there  are 
very  good  odds  on  right  now. 

The  interest  rates  that  are  going  up 
are  not  going  up  just  because  Paul 
Volcker  is  tightening  the  economy. 
They  are  going  up  partly  because  the 
financial  markets  are  worried  that  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  reduction  bill  and  the 
very  large  deficits  that  it  may  create 
might  cause  those  interest  rates  to  go 
much  higher,  even  Into  the  middle 
twenties,  which  is  something  our  small 
business  people  and  agricultural 
people  cannot  stand. 

All  I  am  saying  is  this:  We  have  done 
a  good  job  reducing  spending.  That  is 
a  tribute  to  President  Reagan.  But  if 
you  vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta  pack- 
age you  are  accepting  the  entire  pack- 
age; you  are  accepting  the  tax  cuts; 
you  are  accepting  the  deficits.  I  caimot 
do  that  right  now.  I  applaud  spending 
reductions,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues. 


when  considering  the  two  real  options 
before  us— the  Jones  budget  or  the 
Oramm-Latta  budget— to  vote  for  the 
Jones  budget. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jkitoros). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  TCi>.nBA«  for  his  statement, 
but  I  do  disagree  that  If  you  do  vote 
for  the  President  here,  that  you  have 
to  take  a  walk  when  the  critical  votes 
come.  I  Intend  to  vote  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  Intend  to  fight  for  some 
changes.  I  was  one  of  a  few  that  had 
courage  to  vote  against  the  Bauman 
amendment  last  year  on  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits.  I  have  the  courage 
to  make  tough  votes  to  cut  spending. 
Tet  I  will  fight  hard  against  unreason- 
able cuts  as  I  will  now  state. 

B£r.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  a  true  story.  Night  before  last.  I 
had  a  nightmare.  I  had  Just  returned 
from  the  theater  where  I  saw  the 
Winslow  Boy;  a  story  of  an  English 
family,  nearly  destroyed  fighting  for 
the  principles  In  which  it  believed.  In 
my  dream,  I,  too,  was  involved  in  a 
struggle  for  principle.  I  was  being 
chased  by  a  car,  containing  men  who 
sought  to  do  me  in.  I  woke  in  a  sweat 
with  a  racing  heart.  That  night,  I  was 
sure  it  had  been  the  White  House  lim- 
ousine. After  last  night's  debate,  I  am 
not  so  sure  It  was  not  from  the  major- 
ity's carpool. 

When  I  examine  the  budget  alterna- 
tives I  ask  myself:  why  all  the  an- 
guish? All  the  outlay  spending  totals. 
even  those  of  the  Black  Caucus,  are 
within  1  percent  of  each  other  in  fiscal 
1982,  in  an  apples  and  apples  compari- 
son. 

In  the  various  fimction  levels,  the 
Jones  proposal  also  has  substantial 
cuts.  The  levels,  and  the  programs, 
could  be  adjusted  in  formal  compro- 
mise with  more  humane  and  reason- 
able results.  The  Jones-Rostenkowski 
tax  package  is  startling  in  its  nature. 
It  recognizes  the  need  for  supply  side 
economics.  It  recognizes  the  need  to 
restrain  deficit  spending.  Mutual 
ground  can  be  found.  I  commend 
Chairmen  Jones  and  Rostenkowski 
for  their  efforts.  Many  on  my  side  find 
their  proposals  acceptable,  if  not  pref- 
erable. A  year  ago.  would  anyone  have 
thought  we  could  be  this  close?  Where 
then  does  the  problem  lie? 

Chairman  Jones  informed  me  the 
White  House  made  no  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Dave  Stockman  told  me 
that  Mr.  Jones  made  no  effort.  My 
suggestion  and  position  ttiat  the 
White  House  should  spearhead  the 
compromise,  and  that  the  failure  to 
compromise  would  backfire  next  year, 
led  to  unpleasant  events  which  I  want 
now  to  forget. 

Now  that  victory  on  our  side  appears 
to  be  at  hand,  there  is  a  fervor  among 
some   Republicans   for   unconditional 


surrender— no  compromise.  On  the 
other  side,  there  is  a  feeling,  a  prevail- 
ing one  I  am  afraid,  "give  them  every- 
thing they  want,  make  them  stick  to 
It— and  then  stick  their  noses  in  it 
when  the  results  really  hurt  in  1982." 

What  concerns  me  Is  when  we  are  In 
a  position,  when  the  sides  are  so  close, 
where  compromise  is  possible — where 
a  national  consensus  is  reachable  as  at 
no  time  In  recent  history— would  it  not 
be  better  to  get  together— to  settle  our 
petty  party  motives — and  consider  the 
people  we  were  elected  to  serve. 

In  anticipation  of  my  voting  with 
the  President  today,  and  ttr.  Obey 
yesterday,  I  was  criticized  last  night 
for  inexplicable  inconsistency.  If 
viewed  substantively  the  way  I  would 
have  liked  to  view  these  votes,  my  po- 
sitions would  be  inconsistent.  But  the 
Issue  before  us  today  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  President's  Incredibly 
successful  speech,  powers  of  persua- 
sion, and  even  unfair  economic  com- 
parisons, to  a  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  support  the  President's  overall  eco- 
nomic strategy. 

Yesterday.  I  voted  for  the  version  of 
the  budget  which  I  felt  best  for  my 
constituents,  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Today,  I  am  voting  to 
show  my  support  for  the  President's 
overall  program.  I  am  doing  so  because 
I  have  faith  that  the  President  will 
rise  above  the  urge  to  obtain  total  sur- 
render—that he  will  work  to  reach  a 
national  consensus,  as  he  has  told  my 
colleagues  he  would  do. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  join  me,  trust 
him.  I  have  criticized  the  White  House 
for  turning  this  vote  into  a  symbolic 
decision,  but  that  is  what  has  oc- 
curred. Let  us  today  show  our  support 
for  the  economic  recovery  program, 
and  then  fight  together  to  get  those 
compromises  that  will  give  us  the  na- 
tional consensus  which  is  needed  to 
get  us  through  the  difficult  year 
ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
dilemma  in  deliberating  whether  or 
not  to  support  the  Latta  program,  and 
I  concur  with  the  gentleman's  conclu- 
sions and  compliment  him  on  his  re- 
marks. 

Bir.  Chairman,  as  the  House  con- 
cludes consideration  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  find  myself  faced  with  the 
difficult  choice  of  deciding  how  to  cast 
my  vote  on  budget  proposals  which  I 
feel  do  not  adequately  address  several 
critical  economic  concerns.  The  pro- 
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posals  before  us  all  claim  to  present  an 
eoonomlc  procram  that  is  designed  to 
revftattie  the  economy,  curb  inflation, 
reduce  taxes  and  the  growth  of  the 
Fedoml  budget,  and  establish  sound 
monetary  policy.  Although  these  goals 
are  worth  while  and  have  my  support. 
I  have  doubts  that  these  objectives 
can  be  met  if  natiraial  decisionmaking 
assumes  that  all  States  have  the  same 
economic  problons  and  needs.  As  an 
economic  ivogram  takes  hold,  the 
older  industrlallied  SUtes  of  the 
North  and  the  expanding  States  of  the 
South  and  West  will  simply  not  be 
startlBC  from  the  same  position. 

My  concern  is  that  the  Northeast- 
Ifldweat  region's  relative  position  will 
contlntie  to  decline  if  the  disparities 
among  regions  are  ignored.  If  we 
assume  that  growth  will  affect  all  re- 
gk»s  equally,  we  run  the  risk  of  shap- 
ing an  enonnmic  program  which  con- 
tributes to  the  decline  of  smne  areas  of 
the  country  while  favoring  others. 

Variatk»s  certainly  exist  within  re- 
gkMial  economies.  However,  many 
Northeastern  States  are  faced  with  re- 
duced business  investment,  abandoned 
factories,  high  unemplojrment.  declin- 
ing tax  bases  and  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  financing  locally  vital  services. 
In  New  Jersey,  we  simply  do  not  have 
the  new  industry,  new  housing,  the 
clean  air.  water  and  sewers,  the  trans- 
portation facilities  or  the  energy  to 
meet  the  demands  for  services  next 
year  that  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posed Federal  budget  cuts. 

Conversely,  in  the  South  and  West, 
most  States  enjoy  higher  investment. 
greater  business  expansion  and  lower 
unemplojrment.  According  to  an  OMB 
report  issued  on  April  23.  more  than 
3.4  million  residents  left  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  to  other  regions  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  over  800.000  manufactur- 
ing Jobs.  Meanwhile.  60  percent  of  the 
new  Jobs  in  the  service  sector  were  cre- 
ated in  the  South  and  West.  And. 
nearly  twice  the  amount  in  investment 
for  new  capital  equipment  is  in  the 
South  and  West. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  intervened  in  the  southern  and 
western  regional  economies  through 
capital  investment  in  ports,  dams, 
roiute.  water  systems,  and  defense  in- 
stallations, without  which  the  econom- 
ic foundations  for  these  regional  ex- 
pansl<His  would  not  have  occurred. 

The  resulting  effect  has  been  a  flow 
of  FedmU  dollsurs  from  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  to  the  South  and  West. 
Between  1975  and  1979.  the  older  in- 
dustrial States  of  the  North  paid  $165 
billion  more  in  taxes  to  the  Federal 
Government  than  was  returned  in 
spending,  while  the  South  and  West 
enjoyed  a  $112  billion  surplus  over 
their  contribution  to  Washington. 

By  favoring  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  over  the  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
isting plants,  the  Federal  tax  system 
has  encouraged  a  rapid  shift  in  invest- 


ment away  from  the  northern  indus- 
trial tier.  This  trend  continues  today 
and  it  is  important  to  recoi^iiae  that 
current  Federal  tax  policy  inhibits  the 
ability  of  older  urban  areas  to  retain 
existing  businesses  and  attract  new  in- 
vestment 

It  is  also  extremely  distressing  to  me 
to  note  the  effect  of  increased  defense 
spending  on  regional  economies.  Be- 
cause a  disproportionate  share  of  all 
Defense  Department  personnel— over 
75  percent— are  located  in  the  South 
and  West,  these  areas  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  both  increased  defense  em- 
ployment and  expenditures.  We  all  re- 
alise that  defense  is  a  national  rather 
than  a  regional  concern.  However, 
while  the  security  impact  of  defense  is 
national,  the  economic  impact  of  de- 
fense spending  is  felt  in  the  region  in 
which  the  money  is  spent.  For  in- 
stance, the  DOD  report  entitled  '"Esti- 
mated  Expendittires  by  State  Fiscal 
Year  1982"  reveals  the  following  per 
capita  regional  expenditure  patterns: 


Northeast. 
Midwest .._ 

South „ 

West 


$233 
334 
S38 
707 


A  closer  look  showing  a  comparison 
with  the  same  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1981  shows  that  the  1  year  Increase 
will  be  skewed  very  heavily  toward  the 
South  and  West. 
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state  and  local  governments  will 
have  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
being  relinquished  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  their  ability  to 
assimie  these  fimctions  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  available  re- 
sources. 

According  to  projections  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Association,  States 
of  the  South  and  West  will  average  a 
budget  siirplus  of  10  percent  of  their 
1980  expenditures.  Furthermore,  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  the  Northeast 
reduces  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
the  additional  Income  predicted  to 
flow  from  spending  and  tax  cuts.  In  re- 
ality, a  dollar  of  Federal  assistance 
simply  will  not  purchase  as  much  in 
New  Jersey  as  it  will  in  Mississippi. 

Two  important  terms  must  be  used 
to  assess  State  and  local  governments' 
ability  to  assume  responsbility  for  pro- 
grams and  services— tax  effort  and  tax 
capacity.  Tax  effort  measiires  per 
capita  taxation.  Tax  capacity  meas- 
ures the  ability  of  these  Jurisdictions 
to  raise  taxes  from  their  own  sources. 


The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  monitored 
the  relationships  between  these  terms 
and  concluded  that  the  NE/MW 
region  States  generally  have  higher 
tax  efforts  than  other  States.  The 
Commission  also  suggests  that  signifi- 
cant additional  tax  capacity  remains 
in  Southern  and  some  Western  States. 
Since  States  with  higher  tax  efforts 
are  already  contributing  more  to  the 
financing  of  their  programs  than 
States  with  lower  taxes,  they  will  find 
it  more  difficult  to  replace  the  with- 
drawn Federal  fimds.  Since  many  of 
the  proposed  budget  reductions  rely 
on  each  State's  ability  to  share  pro- 
gram costs,  fiscal  capacity  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  regional  analysis  and 
points  to  an  unfair  burden  for  North- 
em  States. 

If  I  were  free  to  fashion  my  own 
budget.  I  would  spend  less  money  for 
military  purposes  than  do  either  of 
the  two  major  budgets  before  us  today 
and  would  provide  higher  levels  of 
spending  for  nondefense  programs. 
Unfortunately,  the  Democratic-Con- 
trolled Rules  Committee  has  placed 
limitations  on  each  of  us  by  not  per- 
mitting Members  reasonable  freedom 
of  choice  to  vote  on  any  measure  that 
more  precisely  expresses  my  budget 
preferences  than  the  two  major  pro- 
posals currently  before  Congress. 

After  careful  study  and  analjrsis,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  Jones  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  is  serious- 
ly flawed.  It  does  not  allow  the  kind  of 
tax  cuts  I  favor  and  makes  unreason- 
able and  optimistic  revenue  estimates. 
While  I  do  not  support  the  exact  ap- 
proach of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax-cut  pro- 
posal, I  do  believe  that  tax  cuts  are 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  American 
economy.  The  Gramm-Latta  measure 
does  allow  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee greater  flexibility  to  shape  rea- 
sonable and  equitable  measures.  The 
unreasonable  revenue  estimates  in- 
cluded in  the  Jones  budget  were  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
House  Budget  Committee  bill  attrac- 
tive enough  to  succeed  on  the  House 
floor.  I,  for  one,  find  this  approach  de- 
ceptive, as  well  as  destructive  to  the 
budget  process  and  most  importantly 
to  the  economy.  Therefore,  I  reject 
the  Jones  budget  because  of  its  inad- 
equate tax  relief  and  fanciful  revenue 
estimates. 

The  impact  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  on  the  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
mean  a  large  dollar  loss  in  Federal  as- 
sistance for  nondefense  programs  for 
fiscal  1982.  Several  programs  are  es- 
sential to  the  economic  health  of  older 
industrialized  areas  such  as  communi- 
ty development  programs,  subsidized 
housing,  and  unemplosrment  insur- 
ance. The  proposed  budget  cuts  may 
place  added  burdens  on  States  and 
communities  already  undergoing  eco- 
nomic hardships.  The  disproportion- 
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ate  regional  impact  of  cutbacks  on 
Conrail.  trade  adjustmoit  aiaiafanre. 
CETA,  mass  transit,  health,  and  social 
services  are  particularly  distressing  to 
me. 

For  example,  the  NE/MW  receives 
60  percent  of  mass  tranait  operating 
subsidies  and  the  meacures  before  us 
eliminate  or  severely  reduce  these  sub- 
sidles.  In  addition,  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish educati<m  blodc  grants  would 
shift  12  percent  of  current  Federal 
costs  to  State  and  local  governments. 
In  New  Jersey,  alone,  this  will  place 
additional  pressure  <»  the  State  since 
it  is  already  cutting  badi  on  its  own 
funding,  placing  public  sdiool  systems 
in  deeper  financial  crisis. 

Therefore,  although  I  wiU  cast  my 
vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  sub- 
stitute as  the  best  available  choice,  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  fight  to  provide 
a  more  Miuitable  spending  mix  for  mil- 
itary and  nondefense  programs.  While 
I  do  believe  it  is  neoeoary  to  spend 
more  to  improve  military  pay  to  at- 
tract and  retain  qualified  personnel 
and  to  improve  military  readiness.  I 
am  skeptical  that  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  defense  dollars  provided  by 
Gramm-Latta  can  usefully  and  effi- 
ciently be  spent  on  military  hardware 
next  year. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  my  vote 
on  the  budget  resolution  does  not 
commit  me  to  the  ratio  of  defense  and 
mmdefense  fundtog  onbodied  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  package.  I  will  use  the 
authorizing  and  aiwropriations  proc- 
ess to  change  that  mix  and  to  have  the 
change  reflected  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  this  fall.  Finally.  I  also  have 
begun  work  now  with  like-minded 
Members  of  Congress  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHogh). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  House  budget 
resolution  and  in  opposition  to 
Gramm-Latta. 

I  believe  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution  is  a  more 
honest,  a  more  fair,  and  a  more  eco- 
nomically sound  budget  package  than 
the  Gramm-Latta  package.  On  the 
merits,  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
should  be  defeated.  Moreover.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  the  procedure 
dictated  by  the  rule  we  have  adopted, 
we  must  first  reject  Gramm-Latta  in 
order  to  have  a  vote  on  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution.  If  we  adopt 
Gramm-Latta.  we  wiU  never  have  the 
opportimity  to  vote  on  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution. 

In  rejecting  Gramm-Latta  we  must 
reject  President  Reagan's  appeal  to 
support  it.  As  we  all  know,  he  favors 
Gramm-Latta.  Personally.  I  regret 
that  we  must  oppose  President  Reagan 
on  this  issue.  He  is  not  only  very  popu- 


lar at  the  moment,  but  we  all  share  his 
desire  to  improve  our  economy.  We 
also  share  his  general  goals  of  slowing 
the  growth  of  Federal  q)endlng,  of 
providing  the  American  people  with 
some  tax  relief,  and  of  promoting  sav- 
ings and  investment,  all  of  which  are 
important  in  getting  our  economy 
bade  on  track. 

Unfortunately,  these  commonly 
shared  goals  will  not  be  advanced  by 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

I  say  that,  first,  because  Gramm- 
Latta  proposes  an  excessively  large 
budget  deficit  of  $38  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent's original  budget  proposal  had  an 
even  larger  deficit  of  $45  billion.  In 
both  cases,  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions are  being  used,  which 
means  that  the  deficit  will  be  much 
larger  than  those  proposals  project. 

For  example,  the  Presidait's  budget 
assumes  an  inflation  rate  of  7.2  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1982.  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  House  who  really  be- 
lievea  the  inflation  rate  wUl  be  that 
low  next  year?  Much  as  I  would  like  to 
believe  it,  I  do  not,  and  neither  do  vir- 
tually all  objective  observers. 

The  President's  budget  further  as- 
sumes that  in  fiscal  year  1982  the  cost 
of  Government  borrowing  will  average 
8.9  percoit.  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
House  who  really  believes  that  the  in- 
terest rates  will  be  that  low  next  year? 
Much  as  I  would  like  to  believe  it,  I  do 
not.  and  neither  do  virtually  all  objec- 
tive observers. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  these 
assumptions  have  no  relationship  to 
economic  realities.  We  know  that  in- 
flation and  interest  rates  will  be 
higher  than  that  next  year,  and  that 
therefore  the  deficit  projected  by  the 
President  is  unrealisticaUy  low. 

The  American  people  did  not  vote  in 
1980  for  this  large  a  deficit.  They 
wanted  more  progress  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution,  which  projects 
a  deficit  of  $25  billion,  would  provide 
us  with  that  progress. 

Moreover,  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  uses  realistic  economic  as- 
sumptions in  projecting  a  smaller 
defict.  It  assumes  an  inflation  rate  of 
9.9  percent  next  year  and  an  interest 
rate  of  12  percent.  These  are  honest 
projections  and.  accordingly,  we  can 
have  greater  confidence  in  the  deficit 
which  the  resolution  projects. 

As  a  candidate  for  President.  Mr. 
Reagan  argued  forcefully  that  Federal 
deficits  substantially  contribute  to  in- 
flation. The  American  people  believed 
him.  and  most  of  us  pledged  to  reduce 
if  not  eliminate  such  deficits.  How 
then  can  he  and  we  support  a  budget 
such  as  Gramm-Latta  which  projects 
so  large  a  defict? 

Beyond  imposing  so  large  a  deficit, 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  is  fatally 
deficient  for  other  reasons.  The  spend- 
ing cuts  it  proposes  are  unfair,  falling 
especially  hard  on  the  most  vulnerable 


in  our  society.  BCoreover,  in  many 
cases  these  cuts  would  simply  shift 
costs  to  local  or  State  budgeta.  or  actu- 
ally increase  costs  to  society  by  elimi- 
nating essential  investments.  Ccmsider 
these  examples: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  would  be  cut  by  25  percent, 
a  deep  reduction  which  would  have  to 
be  picked  up  by  State  and  local  tax- 
payers or  result  in  a  loss  of  essential 
help  for  the  handicapped  and  disad- 
vantaged. 

Eligibility  and  support  for  college 
loans  and  grants  would  be  sharply  re- 
duced, making  it  impossible  for  large 
numbers  of  lower-  and  middle-income 
students  to  attend  schooL 

Vital  Job  training  programs  would  be 
eliminated,  resulting  in  greater  wel- 
fare costs. 

Many  health  programs  would  be  cut 
by  25  percent,  affecting  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  and  veterans,  among 
others. 

EoHUxnic  devekHKuent  programs  of 
great  importance  to  Job  develoiment 
in  the  Northeast  and  other  distressed 
areas  would  be  eliminated. 

Sumwrt  for  rail  service  would  be 
eliminated  and  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  other  mass  transit  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples,  but 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  inequity 
and  shortsightedness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's approach.  Other  deep  cuts 
would  affect  items  like  child  nutrition, 
legal  services  for  the  poor,  energy  as- 
sistance, housing,  and  many  other  pro- 
grams which  seek  to  address  real 
needs.  We  know  that  budget  restraint 
will  require  cuts  in  many  programs,  in- 
cluding ones  which  help  our  constitu- 
ents and  region,  but  these  proposals 
lack  balance  and  vision.  There  is  no 
safety  net.  despite  the  administra- 
tion's claim  to  the  contrary. 

With  such  deep  cuts,  one  might  well 
ask  why  the  President's  budget  deficit 
is  so  large.  The  answer  is  that  there 
are  substantial  increases  projected  for 
defense  ^lending,  and  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant loss  of  revenues  projected  be- 
cause of  his  tax  cut. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  support  some  increases  in 
defense  spending,  as  well  as  some  re- 
ductions in  the  tax  burden.  However.  I 
believe  that  the  size  and  directim)  of 
the  President's  defense  and  tax  pro- 
posals are  unfair  and  economically  un- 
sound. 

I^r  fiscal  year  1982.  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  between  the  defense  pro- 
posals of  the  President  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  But  if  we  consider 
the  President's  projections  for  mili- 
tary qjending  in  the  outyears.  the  in- 
creases are  truly  astounding  and  pose 
serious  risks  for  our  economy.  Over  a 
period  of  4  years,  the  President  pro- 
poses to  increase  military  spending 
from  its  current  level  of  $162  billion  to 
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$304  biUion.  This  me«ns  that  mlUtary 
ezpendlturM.  which  now  repreaent  24 
percmt  of  our  total  budget,  would  rise 
to  33  percent.  The  magnitude  of  this 
mlUtary  buildup  becomes  clearer  when 
one  considers  that,  after  adjusting  for 
Inflation,  it  would  represent  a  buildup 
three  times  as  large  as  the  one  that 
took  place  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  ctu*- 
rent  inflation  was  President  Johnson's 
refusal  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  that  military  buildup.  While  I 
believe  that  some  increases  are  neces- 
sary in  our  defense  budget,  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  wreck  our  economy 
by  throwing  money  at  the  Pentagon. 
It  cannot  afaaorfo  that  much  money  ef- 
ficiently. We  must  be  more  selective  in 
identifying  our  security  priorities. 
vending  the  money  where  necessary, 
but  not  wasting  it. 

Finally,  the  President's  tax  proposal 
is  unfair  and  based  on  a  faulty  prem- 
ise. It  is  unfair  because  under  Kemp- 
Roth,  the  foundation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal,  most  of  the  bene- 
fits would  go  to  upper-income  Ameri- 
cans. The  President  does  not  dispute 
this,  but  he  argues  that  upper-income 
Americans  will  save  and  invest  most  of 
their  benefits  and  this  will  boost  the 
economy,  thereby  helping  all  Ameri- 


And  that  is  the  faulty  premise. 
While  we  do  need  more  savings  and  in- 
vestment, there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
such  benefits  will  be  saved  or  invested. 
In  fact,  economic  history  demon- 
strates that  most  of  them  will  be 
spent,  and  this  will  be  even  more  true 
today  when  the  expectation  of  infla- 
tion is  still  with  us.  If  this  is  true, 
demand  will  increase,  pushing  prices 
up  still  higher.  Instead  of  assuming 
people  will  save  and  invest,  the  tax  bill 
should  reward  people,  including  low- 
and  middle-income  people,  who  actual- 
ly do  save  or  invest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port President  Reagan.  I  share  his 
concern  for  our  economy  and  his  gen- 
eral goals.  Unfortunately,  the  particu- 
lars of  his  program  will  not  achieve 
the  economic  goals  we  all  wish  to 
achieve. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
and  to  support  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's resolution.  It  features  a  much 
lower  deficit;  a  tax  cut  which  is  more 
fairly  allocated  and  targeted  to  pro- 
mote savings  and  investment;  and.  be- 
cause that  tax  cut  is  more  modest,  it 
wiU  restore  some  funds  for  absolutely 
vital  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fnHn  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  reported  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Gramm-Latta  subsi- 
tute.  There  is  not  a  Member  in  this 
Chamber.    Democrat    or    Republican. 


who  does  not  share  the  President's 
dream  of  an  economically  renewed  and 
strong  America,  and  every  alternative 
budget  that  has  been  placed  before 
this  House  reflects  that  consensus. 
Each  alternative  projects  aggregate 
spending  levels  lower  than  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion in  January,  and  each  alternative 
seeks  to  move  us  toward  a  balanced 
budget  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
we  will  exercise  restraint.  That  ques- 
tion has  already  been  decided.  The 
critical  issue  before  this  Congress  is 
how  we  shall  exercise  restraint.  Those 
of  us  from  the  Northeast  and  Midwest- 
em  part  of  our  country  are  acutely 
aware  that  the  spending  priorities  in 
the  administration's  economic  propos- 
als that  are  reiterated  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  area  prescription  for 
economic  disaster  in  our  region.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  our  voices 
have  been  raised  in  protest,  a  protest 
not  meant  to  derail  the  effort  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  but.  in- 
stead, a  protest  to  insure  that  the 
burden  of  budget  reductions  is  borne 
equitably  by  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Already,  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
Federal  payments  for  States  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  has  eroded  our 
region's  ability  to  maintain  a  solid  fi- 
nancial base.  In  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  last  year  Michigan  taxpay- 
ers sent  over  $7  billion  more  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  we  received 
back  in  Federal  expenditures,  and  yet 
it  is  my  State  that  leads  the  country  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment  and  the 
level  of  economic  distress.  And  what 
needs  to  be  understood  is  that  the 
budget  priorities  reflected  in  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  actu- 
ally exacerbate  and  widen  that  grow- 
ing disparity  between  the  Midwest  and 
the  Northeast,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  States  of  the  South  and  West  on 
the  other. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  per- 
formed its  constitutional  obligation  to 
present  a  resolution  reflective  of  its 
own  Judgments  on  the  nature  of  our 
economic  problems,  and  the  prescrip- 
tion necessary  to  remedy  them.  Hap- 
pily that  prescription  is  sensitive  to 
the  unique  problems  of  our  region. 
Indeed.  I  think  it  can  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  is  the  true  bipartisan  pro- 
posal based  on  the  administration's 
recommendations  and  improved  by  the 
collective  thinking  of  the  committee. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  in  a  responsible  way.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Congress,  cognizant  of  the 
dangerous  side  effects  of  spending  pri- 
orities prescribed  by  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute,  wiU  act  to  improve  the 
chances  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program  by  supporting  the 
committee-sponsored  resolution. 


Mr.  EDGAR.  Iffr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLPE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I 
think  he  is  right  on  target.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  committee  reso- 
lution and  in  opposition  to  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
three  points  about  the  economic  pro- 
gram we  are  considering  using  a  mini- 
mum of  confusing  numbers  and  a 
maximum  of  commonsense. 

I  oppose  the  Reagan  economic  plan, 
as  embodied  in  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute amendment— for  three  simple 
reasons.  First,  the  program  prolongs 
inflation  and  deficit  spending  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Second,  the  Reagan 
budget  is  unfair  and  destructive  to  my 
region  of  the  country  and  to  poor  and 
disadvantaged  people  throughout  the 
country.  And  third,  the  massive,  un- 
precedented increases  in  military 
spending  under  the  Reagan  program 
are  economically  disastrous  and  coun- 
terproductive to  our  true  security 
needs. 

The  administration  is  selling  its  pro- 
gram to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  its 
supposed  cuts  in  Federal  spending.  Ev- 
eryone supports  such  a  policy  but  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts  amount  to  no  re- 
duction in  overall  Federal  spending. 
Spending  under  the  Reagan  program 
will  rise  from  $655  billion  this  year  to 
$912  billion  in  1986  by  the  President's 
own  estimate.  The  key  element  of  the 
Reagan  budget  program  is  a  transfer 
of  Government  spending  from  domes- 
tic programs  to  military  programs.  As 
spending  increases,  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram calls  for  massive  reductions  in 
revenues  through  huge  tax  cuts  for 
business  and  individuals.  No  one  is 
asked  explicitly  to  pay  for  a  military 
buildup  three  times  the  size  of  the 
Vietnam  war  mobilization,  but  we  will 
all  eventually  pay  with  increased  infla- 
tion and  a  more  unstable  economy. 
Our  previous  commitments  to  the  el- 
derly, the  disdvantaged.  and  the  dis- 
abled are  now  being  shrugged  off. 
WindfaU  tax  cuts  will  faU  into  the  laps 
of  the  rich  with  no  restriction  that 
this  money  be  invested  where  it  is 
needed  to  revitalize  our  economy. 

What  happens  to  the  economy  in 
the  midst  of  all  this?  The  Laffer  curve 
suggests  that  tax  cuts  will  somehow 
increase  tax  revenues.  It  is  an  idea 
crazy  enough  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  media  and  politicians.  But  com- 
monsense says  otherwise.  Increased 
spending  and  decreased  revenues 
simply  mean  higher  deficits.  Increased 
consumer  demand  without  the  invest- 
ment needed  to  increase  productivity 
and  output  simply  means  more  infla- 
tion. Massive  spending  on  weapons 
that  blow  up  or  sit  in  underground 
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silos  simply  means  investments  sucked 
out  of  productive  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  raise  is 
on  the  question  of  the  fairness  of  the 
Reagan  program.  For  example,  should 
a  program  truly  aimed  at  eliminating 
waste  in  the  Federal  budget  endorse 
tobacco  subsidies,  boondoggle  water 
projects,  or  tax  deductions  for  martini 
lunches  for  businessmen.  The  Reagan 
program  is  not  fair  and  it  does  endorse 
these  wasteful  programs.  The  Reagan 
program  ignores  the  fact  that  differ- 
ent cities.  States,  and  regions  have  dif- 
ferent needs.  The  program  does  not 
consider  where  Federal  help  is  needed 
or  where  help  will  do  the  most  good. 
Current  Federal  policy  has  the  effect 
of  draining  tax  payments  from  the  in- 
dustrial States  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  to  subsidize  new  economic  ex- 
pansion in  the  South  and  West.  Be- 
tween 1976  and  1979  the  Northern 
States  sent  $166  billion  more  in  taxes 
to  Washington  than  they  got  back  in 
Federal  spending. 

The  Reagan  economic  program 
would  intensify  this  regional  bias.  No- 
where is  this  more  clear  than  in  the 
area  of  defense  spending.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  regional  patterns  of 
defense  spending  can  see  that  the  ad- 
ministration's massive  investments  in 
ships,  planes,  and  missiles  will  mean 
jobs  and  economic  stimulus  for  the 
South  and  West.  Meanwhile,  budget 
cuts  in  economic  development  pro- 
grams to  leverage  private  investment 
in  distressed  areas,  and  social  pro- 
grams to  help  the  urban  poor  and  el- 
derly are  eliminated  or  reduced.  Oil 
price  decontrol  and  proposals  to  de- 
control natural  gas  will  drive  up  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  North  while  cut- 
backs in  energy  conservation  programs 
and  fuel  assistance  erode  our  ability  to 
deal  with  these  rising  costs. 

Besides  the  regional  winners— the 
South  and  West— the  wealthy  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arith- 
metic that  the  rich,  who  pay  more 
taxes,  will  benefit  by  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal to  cut  income  taxes  by  30  per- 
cent. In  fact,  one-third  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Reagan  tax  program  wiU  go  to 
those  earning  $50,000  a  year  who  rep- 
resent only  4.1  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Beyond  that,  the  Reagan 
business  tax  cuts  primarily  benefit  in- 
vestment in  commerical  real  estate, 
drawing  investment  away  from  exist- 
ing and  usable  plants.  Speculators  of 
all  kinds  would  benefit  from  the 
Reagan  proposal  to  cut  the  capital 
gains  tax  including  investment  in  both 
plant  and  equipment  and  speculative 
investment— in  land,  homes,  gold, 
paintings,  antiques,  and  so  forth.  This 
will  force  investment  out  of  productive 
areas  and  into  speculative  investments 
since  speculative  investments  pay  off 
faster. 


Finally.  I  have  to  address  the 
Reagan  defense  buildup,  the  largest 
long-term  mobilization  of  our  Armed 
Forces  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Never  has  so  radical  and  enduring  a 
policy  change  been  entered  into  with 
so  little  deliberation  or  sureness  of 
purpose.  We  have  to  compare  this  de- 
fense strategy  with  the  policies  of  the 
French  in  the  1930's  under  General 
Maglnot.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  politi- 
cal hot  potato,  but  let  is  not  preach 
about  restoring  the  health  of  our 
economy  while  we  ignore  the  most  in- 
flationary, nonproductive  element  in 
the  budget.  Like  the  French  in  1940 
we  may  find  ourselves  beaten  because 
of  the  threats  we,  in  our  haste,  are  ig- 
noring. Who  denies  that  America's  pri- 
mary strength  is  in  economic  power 
and  our  compassionate  and  fair  soci- 
ety. If  we  destroy  these  strengths  to 
build  up  the  military,  we  will  be 
weaker  in  the  long  run. 

I  have  supported  real  increases  in 
defense  spending  to  meet  real  defense 
needs.  However,  the  Reagan  prot>osals 
would  increase  defense  spending  by 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  mobilization.  What  is  the 
threat  perceived  in  this  buUdup  and 
how  is  the  administration  answering 
this  threat?  Clearly,  the  money  for  de- 
fense will  go  Into  huge  projects  like 
the  MX  missile  which  will  become  ob- 
solete nearly  as  soon  as  they  are  com- 
pleted. Money  will  immediately  be 
poured-  into  a  defense  industry  which 
is  already  operating  at  capacity,  and 
the  prices  of  planes,  tanks,  and  bombs 
will  simply  be  inflated  to  absorb  the 
new  money  being  thrown  at  our  de- 
fense needs  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
Reagan  administration. 

I  would  prefer  to  focus  on  proposals 
like  H.R.  1400.  a  revised  GI  bill  which 
would  offer  education  benefits  as  an 
incentive  to  retain  experienced,  qual- 
ity personnel  in  the  service.  We  need 
to  spend  money  on  people  and  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  our  exist- 
ing forces  in  reasonable  and  economi- 
cally viable  wasrs.  Frankly,  I  am  dis- 
couraged that  we  seem  to  have  en- 
tered into  a  bidding  process  for  Mem- 
bers' votes  by  blindly  upping  the  de- 
fense budget.  This  lack  of  thoughtful- 
ness  is  disgraceful  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  meeting  every  true  domestic 
and  military  need  that  we  have. 

I  have  outlined  my  objections  to  the 
Reagan  economic  program  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  sensible  alterna- 
tive proposals  being  presented  to  the 
House.  I  simply  support  a  policy  of 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  through 
real  and  reasonable  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures. I  support  a  policy  of  curb- 
ing inflation  through  policies  aimed  at 
increasing  savings  and  investment  and 
increasing  productivity.  I  support  a 
strong  defense  based  upon  addressing 
real  needs  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
and  conventional  forces.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  and  others  have 


come  up  with  reasonable  alternatives 
that  meet  the  standards  I  have  set  and 
I  support  these  proposals.  I  view  this 
as  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
formation  of  and  economic  program 
which  will  reach  the  goals  shared  by 
all  Americans— curbing  inflation,  re- 
ducing taxes,  and  stimulating  renewed 
economic  growth. 

D  1315 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mi.  Broww). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. President  Reagan  has  proposed 
an  about-face  in  U.S.  economic  policy. 

This  economic  and  political  policy 
switch  will  take  place  through  three 
devices— reduced  Federal  qiending.  re- 
duced Federal  taxes,  and  reduced  Fed- 
eral regulation.  In  addition,  monetary 
policy  will  be  put  on  a  nonlnflationary 
course. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  will 
increase  productivity  and  economic 
growth,  reduce  unemployment  and 
federal  deficits,  fight  inflation,  and 
improve  the  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Latta  substitute  embodying  the 
President's  program  is  built  on  supply- 
side  principles  that  will  give  us  strong 
economic  growth.  Admittedly,  the 
budget  deficit  is  slightly  higher  imder 
the  Latta  substitute  than  under  the 
Budget  Committee  proposaL  But  the 
foundation  for  long-term  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  is  much  more 
solid  under  the  Reagan  plan  than  in 
the  Budget  Committee  version. 

The  core  of  the  debate  is  the  differ- 
ence in  tax  policy.  The  spending  totals 
are  larger  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal,  but  the  personal  tax  cuts 
are  considerably  smaller,  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  thus  greatly  wa- 
tered down. 

Giving  rise  to  our  sorry  economic 
performance  has  been  an  economic 
policy  that  has  been  based  for  45  years 
on  Keynesian  demand  management. 
The  economy  has  been  Juiced  up  or 
slowed  down  by  stop  and  go  Federal 
fiscal  policy,  primarily  by  increasing 
or  decreasing  Federal  budget  deficits. 

In  the  midseventies.  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Republicans  decided 
it  was  time  to  launch  out  into  brand- 
new  policy  directions.  The  old  policy 
prescriptions  simply  were  not  woridng. 
The  JEC  Republicans  began  to  em- 
brace, develop,  and  refine  so-called 
supply-side  economics.  We  were  Joined 
in  this  effort  in  the  1979  and  1980  JEC 
reports  by  the  Democrats,  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Llotd  Behtskh. 

The  program  called  for  moderately 
tight  monetary  policy.  Federal  spend- 
ing restraint,  reduced  tax  burdens  on 
both  businesses  and  individuals  and  re- 
duced regulatory  burdens.  If  the  pack- 
age sounds  familiar,  you  are  percep- 
tive,   because    those    are    the    exact 
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IkUnks  of  the  Reagan  procram  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

The  Reacan  administration  has 
pldted  up  the  supply-side  banner  and 
has  sallied  forth  with  the  policy  pre- 
scriptions the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  been  advancing  for  several 
years  now. 

The  major  analytical  breakthrough 
in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
ports and  in  the  Reagan  program  is 
that  taxes  affect  decisions  to  work  and 
save  and  Invest  by  affecting  rates  of 
return  on  capital  and  labor  by  altering 
incentives. 

In  Kejmesian  analysis,  it  is  the  flow 
of  fimds  in  the  spending  stream  that  is 
important.  In  supply-side  analysis,  it  is 
aftertax  rates  of  return  and  their 
impact  on  incentives  to  work,  save. 
and  invest  that  matter. 

In  Keynesian  policy  development,  all 
policy  variables  are  either  placed  on 
stop  or  go— everything  moving  in  the 
same  direction  either  to  slow  down 
demand  or  stimulate  demand.  If  un- 
emplojrment  is  rising,  aU  policy  tools 
are  set  to  expand  demand.  If  inflation 
is  rising— and  unemployment  is  fall- 
ing—all policy  tools  are  set  to  slow 
down  demand. 

An  important  concept  not  used  by 
donand-oriented  Keynesian  econo- 
mists is  that  fiscal  policy  can  be  split. 
It  is  not  Just  one  weapon.  It  can  be  two 
or  more  weapons.  A  gradvial  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply  and  a  tight  Federal  spending 
posture  can  be  used  to  attack  infla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  tax  cuts,  care- 
fully drafted  to  stimulate  work  effort, 
saving,  and  investment,  can  be  used  to 
fight  unonployment. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  major  mid- 
western  industrial  State.  I  am  very 
amacious  of  the  criticism  that  the 
Reagan  budget  will  impact  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest  more  severely 
than  other  areas  of  the  country.  But  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  Ohio  is 
a  net  loser  under  cvurent  Federal 
spending  policies. 

While  it  is  true  that  Ohioans  receive 
billions  of  dollars  in  Federal  assistance 
each  year,  Ohio  taxpayers  actually 
send  more  tax  dollars  to  Washington 
than  we  receive  hwck.  in  benefits. 

During  the  1979  fiscal  year,  for  ex- 
ample. Ohio  iiad  a  deficit  in  its  Feder- 
al balance  of  payments  that  exceeded 
$6.5  billion.  For  every  dollar  Ohio  tax- 
payers sent  to  Washington,  we  re- 
ceived only  71  cents  back  in  Federal 
benefits.  Only  four  other  States  In  the 
Nation  receive  less  per  capita  Federal 
aid  than  Ohio. 

It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  Ohio 
taxpayers  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  bring  a  halt  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  Federal  spending  that  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years. 

The  second  fact  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  the  President's  budget  provides 
for  greater  efficiency  in  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  and  a  stronger  role 


for  State  and  local  governments  in  de- 
ciding how  the  Federal  funds  they  re- 
ceive will  be  spent.  This  wiU  be  accom- 
plished through  a  shift  from  categori- 
cal programs,  which  earmark  funds  for 
specific  purposes  and  have  very  high 
administrative  costs,  to  block  grants, 
particularly  to  fund  health  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

Every  dollar  we  can  save  in  adminis- 
trative costs  is  a  dollar  that  will  come 
out  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy's 
budget  instead  of  out  of  funds  deliv- 
ered in  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Ohio  and  across  the  country. 

We  must  all  be  willing  to  accept  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
continue  business  as  usual.  Ohioans 
are  prepared  to  see  Federal  spending 
reduced  if  taxes  also  are  reduced  in 
such  a  way  as  to  assure  healthy  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  future. 

We  cannot  really  hope  to  have  bal- 
anced budgets  in  the  long  run  without 
vigorous  economic  growth.  The  full 
personal  tax  cut  package  is  crucial  to 
that  vigorous  economic  growth.  We 
will  have  to  absorb  some  shortrun 
deficits  while  the  tax  cuts  do  their 
work.  But  with  patience,  by  1984  and 
beyond,  we  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
this  courageous  economic  program. 
We  will  have  budget  surpluses  and  vig- 
orous economic  growth  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  me  illustrate  to  you  how  potent 
a  little  more  economic  growth  can  be. 
If  U.S.  real  GNP  had  grown  only  1V4 
percentage  points  faster  each  year 
since  1950.  today  we  would  have  a  $3% 
trillion  economy  instead  of  a  $2.6  tril- 
lion economy.  With  an  economy  that 
size,  we  would  have  $200  billion  more 
in  Federal  revenues,  balanced  budgets, 
stable  prices,  50  percent  higher  living 
standards,  millions  more  Jobs,  a  sol- 
vent social  security  system,  a  produc- 
tive economy  three  times  the  size  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  instead  of  twice 
their  size,  and  unquestioned  military 
superiority.  Economic  growth  of  this 
magnitude  is  not  unrealistic— it  was 
achieved  by  our  industrial  competitors 
in  Europe  during  this  period. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  there  are  any 
alterations  in  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals they  can  be  restricted  to  those 
which  sharpen  and  refine  its  incentive- 
oriented  supply-side  thrust  and  which 
focus  even  more  intensively  on  savings 
and  investment  aimed  at  economic 
growth. 

The  Reagan  budget  package,  repre- 
sented in  the  Latta  substitute,  is  a 
blueprint  for  economic  growth,  rising 
employment  and  reduced  inflation. 
The  Budget  Committee  proposal,  on 
the  other  hand,  still  clings  to  the  out- 
moded Keynsian  approach,  which  has 
given  us  15  years  of  frustrating  stag- 
flation. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  approach.  Gov- 
ernment tax  policy,  budget  policy, 
monetary  policy,  and  the  regulatory 
policy  which  make  up  the  Reagan  pro- 


gram will  give  us  the  results  we  are 
seeking.  Let  us  get  on  with  it. 

There  are  two  additional  important 
reasons  to  support  the  Latta  substi- 
tute over  the  Budget  Committee  ver- 
sion from  an  Ohio  perspective,  as  well 
as  a  national  perspective. 

First,  the  Budget  Committee  version 
cuts  $340  million  in  revenue  sharing 
funding  for  next  fiscal  year.  This 
would  mean  the  loss  of  $13.6  million  in 
local  government  revenue  sharing 
funds  in  Ohio.  As  any  local  official  will 
tell  you,  this  the  last  Federal  assist- 
ance program  which  should  be  cut.  It 
is  the  most  efficient  aid  program  ever 
developed,  both  from  a  standpoint  of 
cost  effectivness  and  from  a  stand- 
point of  local  control  and  flexibility. 

Second,  the  Budget  Committee  ver- 
sion cuts  $300  million  from  the  gas 
centrifuge  enrichment  plant  at  Pike- 
ton,  Ohio.  There  are  two  major  rea- 
sons why  this  would  be  a  major  mis- 
take. 

First  the  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram is  a  moneymaker,  fiscal  year 
1982  revenue  will  exceed  $1.8  billion. 
Moreover,  foreign  sales  of  enriched 
uranium  have  added  $2.8  billion  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade.  OCEP.  20  times 
more  efficient  than  existing  diffusion 
plants,  will  maintain  U.S.  competitive- 
ness and  world  leadership  in  the  rapid- 
ly expanding  foreign  enriclunent 
market.  However,  any  GCEP  schedule 
slippage  will  make  us  appear  to  be  an 
unreliable  partner  in  the  nuclear 
energy  area.  According  to  the  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Energy  Council.  DOE  has 
lost  10  foreign  enrichment  contracts 
worth  $29  billion  since  1978  due  to 
U.S.  policy  uncertainties. 

Second,  the  Portsmouth  gas  centri- 
fuge will  use  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
electrical  power  required  by  our  three 
current  gas  diffusion  plants.  DOE  esti- 
mates OCEP  will  save  1.5  billion  bar- 
rels of  oil  equivalent  over  its  lifetime 
in  lower  plant  costs  and  will  avoid  the 
need  for  over  $3.5  billion  in  new  elec- 
tric generating  capacity.  Costs  of 
power  amount  to  over  75  percent  of 
the  operating  costs  of  the  enrichment 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  President  Reagan's  budget 
proposals  as  embodied  in  the  Latta 
substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  OmifOER). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strongest  opposition  to  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  and  the 
"Reaganomics"  it  represents,  deeply 
believing  that  it  will  produce  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  tragedy  for  the 
Nation  along  the  lines  that  we  have 
seen  in  Great  Britain,  that  experience 
on  which  the  Reagan  program  is  pat- 
terned. 

Let  me  paraphrase  for  my  friends 
and    colleagues    a    slogan    that    was 
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coined  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  opposition 
party:  "In  your  hearts  you  know  he's 
wrong." 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  throw  the  fuel  of  a  $50  billion  defi- 
cit, multibillion-dollar  defense  spend- 
ing increases,  and  tax  cuts  on  the  fire 
of  double-digit  inflation  which  is  rob- 
bing all  Americans  of  their  earnings. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  throw  1,750,000  Americans  off  of 
Jobs  onto  relief  rolls,  leaving  them 
only  the  speculation  of  private  sector 
expansion  which,  if  it  occurs  at  all. 
will  occur  years  in  the  future. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  dissemble  our  efforts  to  relieve  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil— our 
greatest  national  security  threat  and. 
with  $100  billion  flowing  out  of  our 
country,  a  principal  cause  of  our  dev- 
astating inflation,  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, and  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  abandon  our  cities,  leaving  them 
without  the  resources  to  attack  urban 
blight,  crime,  unemployment,  and  de- 
teriorating housing. 

You  know  it  is  wrong  to  destroy  our 
mass  transporation  system  and  leave 
us  as  the  only  major  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world  without  a  national 
railway  system. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  wage  war  on  the  poor  and  the  work- 
ing poor,  leaving  them  with  the  cyni- 
cal promise  of  a  "safety  net"  so  riddled 
with  holes  that  most  will  certainly  faU 
through. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  deprive  senior  citizens,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  poor  of  adequate 
health  care  resources.  No  American 
should  be  deprived  of  health  care  be- 
cause of  his  or  her  financial  position. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  destroy  the  educational  system  of 
our  country,  for  our  children  are  our 
future.  No  American  should  be  de- 
prived of  an  education  because  of  his 
or  her  financial  circumstances. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  destitute  our  senior  citizens  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  to  obtain  ade- 
quate food,  housing,  and  health  care. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  it  is  wrong 
to  deprive  veterans  of  adequate  health 
care  facilities  and  to  renege  on  the 
President's  promise  to  maintain  educa- 
tional, health,  and  support  facilities 
for  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  l>een 
treated  so  miserly  compared  to  the 
veterans  of  other  wars. 

In  your  hearts  you  know  this  is  a 
program  which  attacks  the  social  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  Nation,  that 
will  result  in  a  shrinking  ability  of 
America  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future  and  the  intense  competition 
from  abroad. 

So  I  ask  you  to  do  what  you  know  in 
your  hearts  is  right  and  reject  this 
mean  and  counterproductive  economic 


gobbledygook  which  proceeds  on  the 
basis  of  ideology  rather  than  reason. 

I  will  now  set  forth  in  considerable 
detail  the  harm  I  believe  the  various 
aq)ect8  of  the  Oramm-Latta  budget 
will  do  to  the  Nation  and  to  my  con- 
stituents. 

The  budget  amendments  before  us 
today  offer  starkly  different  visions  of 
the  future  of  the  country.  Two— those 
offered  by  Mr.  Obey  and  Kir.  Fadht- 
ROT— are  calls  to  rebuild  America  and 
invest  in  our  future.  The  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
virtual  call  to  arms. 

The  President,  through  the  Gramm- 
Latta  amendment,  proposes  the  elimi- 
nation of  commitments  that  if  passed, 
will  literally  tear  apart  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  He  proposes  a  massive 
shift  of  resources  to  military  expendi- 
tures and  away  from  investments  in 
the  very  programs  that  are  crucial  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  country  and 
rebuilding  of  our  economy. 

He  proposes  a  new  philosophy  of 
Government  that  is  marked  by  a 
meanness  of  spirit  that  appalls  many 
of  us.  He  proposes  a  shrinking,  shrivel- 
ing America  whose  role  in  the  world  is 
more  and  more  reduced  to  a  military 
one. 

At  a  time  when  our  economic  com- 
petitors devote  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  wealth  to  investment  and 
less  to  defense,  the  President  wants  to 
reduce  investment  in  mass  transit,  a 
move  that  will  cripple  many  urban 
economies;  he  wants  to  slash  aid  to 
education,  intentionally  mortgaging 
the  future  of  our  most  precious  re- 
source, our  people;  he  will  end  job  and 
training  programs,  sending  countless 
numbers  back  to  the  welfare  rolls, 
with  no  hope  of  employment. 

The  Gramm-Latta  proposal  aban- 
dons our  efforts  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  threat. 
The  proposal  emasculates  conserva- 
tion and  eliminates  weatherization 
and  even  gambles  with  fimding  of  a 
strategic  oil  reserve.  Yet  it  does  not 
reduce  by  a  penny  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  tax  subsidies  for  oil  companies. 

The  President  proposes  a  new  Ijegin- 
ning.  but  one  iMised  on  fewer  job  and 
educational  opportunities,  increased 
health  care  costs,  greater  housing 
shortages,  higher  interest  rates,  decay- 
ing cities,  increased  outlays  for  foreign 
oil  imports,  higher  deficits. 

But  there  will  be  plenty  of  money 
for  the  military.  Although  he  has  yet 
to  develop  a  coherent  foreign  policy, 
the  President  would  engage  us  in  an 
arms  race  with  the  Soviets  that  can 
only  further  endanger  our  national  se- 
curity. And  while  we  spend  billions  on 
an  unproductive  military  buildup,  our 
economic  competitors  in  Europe  and 
Japan  will  invest  billions  in  their  in- 
dustries and  their  future  economic 
growth.    We    will    concede    economic 


strength  to  fight  an  illusory  battle  for 
military  superiority. 

In  the  name  of  national  security,  we 
will  tear  apart  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  and  our  economy  and  make  a 
mockery  of  our  efforts  to  protect  our- 
selves. 

How  will  we  fund  this  call  to  arms? 
Incredibly,  the  President  proposes  to 
do  so  by  tax  cuts.  He  favors  the  same 
Keynesian  roulette  played  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  result  will  be  the 
same:  huge  budget  deficits,  the  drain- 
ing of  our  capital  markets,  and  a  new 
round  of  inflation  as  the  econcMny 
strains  to  keep  up. 

As  our  standard  of  living  continues 
to  decline,  the  President  will  be  busy 
removing  many  of  the  programs  that 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  society  and 
crucial  to  any  economic  rebuilding 
program. 

No  rebuilding  program  can  l>e  suc- 
cessful without  a  concerted  effort  to 
provide  jobs.  The  decline  in  productiv- 
ity is  caused  in  part  by  our 
unconscionable  and  futile  efforts  to 
fight  inflation  through  recession,  by 
putting  millions  out  of  work.  Only  by 
providing  Jobs  will  our  economic 
growth  resume.  Jobs  require  training- 
and  education. 

JOBS 

The  President  lias  gone  on  record 
saying  that  his  budget  protects  the 
truly  needy  and  provides  a  safety  net 
for  the  poor.  In  reality,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  poses  devastating 
hardships  for  the  poor  and.  in  fact, 
over  60  percent  of  the  proposed  cuts  in 
budget  authority  would  fall  on  the 
poor  and  working  poor.  Perhaps  the 
worst  aspect  of  these  cuts  is  that  they 
penalize  people  who  work  and  will 
force  thousands  onto  welfare. 

Drastic  reductions  in  Federal  jobs 
programs  will  mean  the  elimination  of 
over  1.1  million  training  opportunities 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
Nationwide,  over  300.000  disadvan- 
taged persons  employed  in  public  serv- 
ice jobs  under  CETA  by  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  agencies,  will  be 
out  of  work  as  of  October  1  imder  the 
Reagan  plan.  These  are  people  who 
are  poor  and  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  $7,830  to  $9,740  for  a  family  of 
four,  depending  on  the  geographic 
area. 

Of  the  79.000  people  served  by  the 
public  service  jobs  programs  in  New 
York  State  last  year.  28.500  or  36  per- 
cent had  been  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents prior  to  their  participation  in  the 
program  and  11.200.  or  15  percent,  had 
been  receiving  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Forty-one  percent  of  PSE  work- 
ers are  under  22  years  of  age  and  with 
the  termination  of  the  CETA  public 
service  jobs  program,  youth  unemploy- 
ment, already  high  at  19  percent,  will 
certainly  rise. 
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Municipalities  across  the  country 
will  suffer  terribly  as  a  result  of  the 
elimination  of  CETA  public  service 
Jobs.  Close  to  2.000  disadvantaged 
people  in  my  congreasional  district 
participate  in  the  PSE  program.  CETA 
employees  are  working  in  virtually 
every  vlllace.  town,  and  city  govern- 
ment in  Westchester  County  as  well  as 
with  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
the  Ifount  Vernon  Neighborhood 
Health  Center.  Westchester  Legal 
Services.  College  of  New  Rochelle. 
WlldcUff  Museum.  New  RocheUe 
Board  of  Education.  Westcop  weather- 
iaation  program.  New  Rochelle  em- 
ployee assistance  program,  the  com- 
munity office  of  the  Congress  of  Ital- 
ian American  Organisations,  ASPIRE 
program  In  Mount  Vernon,  the  Young 
Men  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  As- 
sociation. Boys  Club  of  New  Rochelle. 
the  Pelham  Art  Center,  Salvation 
Army.  Animal  Welfare  League.  Many 
of  these  organizations  will  Jeopardized 
by  the  elimination  of  the  PSE  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y.. 
CETA  cuts  will  mean  that  facilities 
such  as  the  Doles  Community  Center 
and  the  Mount  Vernon  Armory  Senior 
Citizen  Center  will  not  have  the  neces- 
sary maintenance  staff  to  keep  the 
buildings  in  shape.  The  Mount  Vernon 
library  will  have  to  cut  its  scheduled 
hours  of  operation  since  it  depends  on 
the  availability  of  PSE.  CETA  workers 
to  keep  open.  The  Mount  Vernon 
Animal  Shelter  reports  that  cuts  in 
CETA  staff  will  probably  mean  that 
more  animato  would  have  to  be  put  to 
death  more  quickly  rather  than  being 
kept  for  long  periods  of  time  waiting 
for  new  owners. 

Although  the  President  intends  to 
save  $4  billion  next  year  by  elimninat- 
ing  the  CETA  public  service  jobs  pro- 
grams, he  will  end  up  saving  only  75  to 
85  percent  of  that  amount  because  of 
offsetting  increases  in  other  Federal 
programs.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  cuts  in  the  PSE 
program  will  result  in  $120  million  in 
increased  spending  on  public  assist- 
ance and  food  stamps.  The  Labor  De- 
partment has  noted  that  the  Federal 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
would  increase  almost  $300  million. 
States  will  have  to  dole  out  greater  un- 
employment insurance  payments 
while  receiving  less  in  payroll  tax  rev- 
enues. Local  businesses  will  lose  rev- 
enues from  public  service  Jobholders 
who  normally  spend  all  of  their 
income  on  necessities.  Federal  income 
tax  receipts  would  decrease  by  close  to 
$240  million  next  year,  with  social  se- 
curity payroll  receipts  similarly  affect- 
ed. 

Not  only  does  the  President  want  to 
disassemble  the  Public  Service  jobs 
program,  but  he  also  proposes  to  con- 
solidate and  slash  funding  for  youth 
and  training  programs.  These  cuts  will 
eliminate    training    and    employment 


opportunities  for  200.000  participants 
currently  served  by  separate  youth 
programs.  An  analysis  by  the  Labor 
Department  has  indicated  that  the 
CETA  title  rv  youth  programs  have 
accounted  for  almost  all  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  addressing  black  youth 
unemployment,  the  rate  of  which  re- 
mains dangerously  high  at  almost  40 
percent. 

Termination  of  the  Youth  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  (YACC)  and  the 
Youth  C<Hiservation  Corps  (YCC)  as 
proposed  by  the  President  will  mean 
the  closing  of  1.339  Forest  Service 
camps  and  1,114  Interior  Department 
camps.  It  will  mean  the  elimination  of 
over  45.000  employment  and  training 
slots  for  young  people.  Both  of  these 
programs  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  my  congressional  district. 
Westchester  County,  N.Y. 

Under  the  YACC  program,  in  West- 
chester, for  every  dollar  spent,  there 
was  a  $6.30  return  in  work  accom- 
plished. The  total  value  of  the  work 
done  was  $873,537. 

There  were  49  new  hires  in  1980.  Of 
these.  23  or  47  percent  were  minor- 
ities; 20  or  45  percent  were  high  school 
dropouts,  and  21  or  35  percent  had 
prior  criminal  records.  Of  the  total.  52 
percent  were  minorities.  45  percent 
were  dropouts,  and  57  percent  were 
economically  disadvantaged. 

In  the  2  years  of  its  existence.  YACC 
in  Westchester  has  enrolled  roughly 
134  young  people.  The  work  per- 
formed includes:  Construction  of  lean- 
tos  and  trail  work  in  Pound  Ridge; 
farm  work,  debrushing  fields,  animal 
care,  restoration  of  antiques,  and  visi- 
tor guides  at  Muscott  Farm;  timber- 
cutting,  firewood  production,  trail- 
clearing,  opening  of  the  Mt.  Lakes 
Camp;  creating  trails,  felling  dead 
trees,  building  a  bridge  at  Cranberry 
Lake;  trail  work,  pruning,  thinning, 
and  acting  as  the  curator's  assistant  at 
Rye  Marshlands:  rebuilding,  recon- 
struction, and  cleaning,  a  maple  sirup 
program  at  Lenoir  Preserve. 

For  5  years  the  Westchester  YCC 
has  employed  64  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  19.  YCC  is  a 
7-week  summer  program.  In  1980.  the 
value  of  conservation  work  performed 
in  New  York  State  by  YCC  partici- 
pants was  estimated  at  $2.905,819— a 
return  of  $1.84  for  each  Federal  dollar 
expended.  Some  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  Westchester  by  YCC  enroll- 
ees  includes:  Tree  surveying  and  tree 
thirming  in  Tarrytown;  park  and 
picnic  area  development  at  Gedney 
Park.  Millwood;  tree  removal  and 
clearing  at  Baldwin  Park.  White 
Plains;  tree  thinning  at  Westchester 
Community  College;  stream  bank  sta- 
bilization at  Carroll  Park  in  Chappa- 
qua;  and  development  of  a  physical 
education  trail  in  Pleasantville. 

What  are  these  young  people  going 
to  do  when  Federal  jobs  and  training 
opportunities   are   taken    away    from 


them?  Will  the  private  sector  or  the 
local  communities  take  up  the  slack 
and  hire  the  roughly  200,000  kids  cur- 
rently served  by  Federal  youth  pro- 
grams who  will  be  out  of  an  opportuni- 
ty? A  more  realistic  scenario  is  that 
these  youths  will  go  to  the  streets  and 
become  Involved  in  unproductive,  even 
dangerous  activities. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Thomas  Sharpe.  stated  the  ef- 
fects of  the  shift  in  Federal  Jobs  policy 
very  bluntly  when  he  said.  "Killing 
CETA  will  not  only  impair  the  ability 
of  the  city  government  to  function, 
but  would  tear  the  social  fabric  of  the 
city  as  well."  He  went  on  to  note.  "If 
the  CETA  program  is  cut,  we  are  going 
to  take  people  who  want  to  work  and 
put  them  right  back  into  the  welfare 
quagmire." 

Job  training  programs  are  only  one 
way  in  which  we  must  develop  our 
most  precious  resource— our  people- 
as  part  of  our  economic  rebuilding  pro- 
gram. A  sound  educational  system  is 
another. 

KDUCATIOH 

The  Reagan  administration's  educa- 
tion budget  would  radically  restruc- 
ture Federal  education  spending  and 
severely  damage  our  country's  educa- 
tion system.  The  impact  of  the  cuts  of 
over  30  percent  would  be  devastating 
to  local  school  systems,  colleges  and 
universities,  and  individual  students 
and  families.  And,  ultimately  the  very 
future  of  our  Nation  would  be  in 
danger  if  these  cuts  were  enacted,  be- 
cause education  is  vital  to  the  solution 
of  critical  problems  we  face  in  Amer- 
ica. The  economic  growth  and  security 
of  our  country  both  depend  on  a 
trained  and  knowledgable  store  of 
human  talent.  < 

If  the  Reagan  budget  is  adopted. 
$4.6  biUion  will  be  lost  to  the  public 
schools  in  1981  and  1982  at  a  time 
when  public  schools  are  already  hard 
pressed  to  maintain  their  commitment 
to  quality  education  for  all  students. 
The  proposed  cuts  are  deep.  Title  I  of 
the  ESEA.  impact  aid.  education  of 
the  handicapped,  vocational  educa- 
tion, adult  education  will  all  be 
slashed.  Such  drastic  reductions  in 
Federal  funding  will  either  force 
States  and  local  school  districts  to 
raise  the  revenues  necessary  to  contin- 
ue ongoing  programs  or  result  in  sub- 
stantial reductions  of  services.  Given 
the  precarious  state  of  most  local 
school  budgets,  and  taxpayer  resist- 
ance to  increases.  I  fear  that  education 
programs  for  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  eliminated. 

Among  the  most  devastating  is  the 
cut  proposed  in  ESEA  title  I  funding 
which  now  provides  support  for  pro- 
grams of  compensatory  education  for 
disadvantaged  students.  Title  I  has  a 
proven  record  of  success.  If  the  cuts 
are  approved.  1  million  children  na- 
tionwide   and    120.000    in    New    York 
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state  will  be  denied  the  extra  educa- 
tional services  necessary  for  them  to 
keep  up  with  their  more  affluent  class- 
mates. They  would  continue  to  fall 
behind,  to  drop  out  of  school,  and  to 
become  dependent  upon  welfare  and 
unemployment  assistance  rather  than 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  become 
productive  citizens. 

Last  year,  Westchester  County 
schools  received  over  $6.5  million  In 
Federal  aid  under  title  I;  a  cut  of  25 
percent  would  be  simply  devastating. 
In  Mount  Vernon  alone  it  would  mean 
331  fewer  children  would  be  served, 
and  teaching  positions  would  be  elimi- 
nated. This  kind  of  loss  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  children  can 
never  be  fully  recouped. 

The  proposed  education  cuts  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level 
would  affect  not  only  low-inc(Hne  stu- 
dents, but  all  students. 

Handicapped  children  are  now  enti- 
tled to  a  free,  and  i^ipropriate  public 
education.  Although  Federal  funds  are 
nowhere  near  adequate  to  cover  the 
extra  costs  of  providing  this  education 
for  handicapped  students,  disaster  will 
follow  a  cut  of  current  funding  by  at 
least  25  percent  (and  perhaps  alto- 
gether if  the  President's  block-grant 
legislation  is  passed).  We  will  not  be 
saving  money  as  the  President  sug- 
gests, we  will  be  shifting  the  burden— 
what  is  now  paid  for  in  some  small 
part  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  State  and  local 
taxes.  In  places  where  the  additional 
money  cannot  be  raised,  funds  will 
have  to  be  shifted  from  other  school 
programB— all  students  will  suffer.  If 
the  block  grant  program  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams is  adopted,  local  school  districts 
could  be  forced  to  allocate  their  entire 
block  grant  for  the  handicapped  pro- 
grams at  the  expense  of  all  other 
school  programs. 

In  addition,  all  students  wiU  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  cuts  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  Although  the 
President  stated  that  school  lunches 
for  the  truly  needy  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  budget  cuts,  this  is 
simply  not  so.  As  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram go  up— lunch  prices  for  middle 
class  students  will  double— many  fami- 
lies will  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  and  many  schools  will  then 
be  unable  to  finance  the  program  or 
unwilling  to  continue  it  for  only  a  few 
participants. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cuts  pro- 
posed could  cause  35  to  40  percent  of 
the  schools  nationwide  to  drop  out  of 
the  program.  In  New  York  SUte.  1.900 
elementary  school  lunch  programs  will 
probably  close,  including  the  program 
in  Yonkers  which  feeds  11.000  stu- 
dents. The  Mount  Vernon  School 
lunch  program  could  lose  almost 
$40,000  and  New  Rochelle  almost 
$30,000.  What  we  will  end  up  with  are 
many  hungry,  poor  children  eligible  to 


receive  a  free  school  lunch  but  with  no 
program  to  provide  it.  We  should  all 
know  by  now  that  children  simply 
cannot  learn  on  empty  stomachs. 

And  it  Is  not  only  students  who  will 
suffer.  Thousands  of  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, cafeteria  workers  and  other 
school  personnel  will  lose  their  Jobs  as 
a  result  of  these  cuts.  This  will  mean 
increased  expenditures  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  food  stamps  and 
other  forms  of  public  assistance. 

At  the  higher  education  level,  the 
cuts  will  be  Just  as  devastating.  Thou- 
sands of  young  people  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  a  college  education,  while 
thousands  of  others  who  have  the 
ability  to  attend  top  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  forced  to  settle  for  less 
competitive  institutions. 

According  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  President's  pro- 
posed cuts  in  financial  aid  programs 
could  force  500,000  to  750,000  students 
out  of  college  and  shut  down  nearly 
300  smaller  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  This  would  be  simply  devas- 
tating—a real  step  backward  in  our 
effort  to  assiu-e  equal  access  and 
choice  in  higher  education. 

The  most  immediate  impact  will  be 
on  those  groups  within  our  society,  mi- 
norities and  others  from  economically 
deprived  backgrounds  who  would 
benefit  the  most,  not  only  personally 
but  in  helping  to  break  the  genera- 
tional patterns  of  poverty.  But  the  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  cuts  will  reach 
well  into  the  middle-income  groups  as 
welL  The  proposed  changes  in  the  Pell 
grants  program  and  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  will  all  but 
repeal  the  Middle  Income  Student  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  which  finally  rec- 
ognized the  economic  pressures  on 
middle-income  families  by  opening  up 
student  aid  programs  to  their  chil- 
dren. I  wholeheartedly  supported  this 
expansion  as  did  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress and  I  stand  by  that  commitment, 
but  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal  pre- 
vents funding  it. 

If  the  changes  in  the  student  guar- 
anteed loans  are  enacted,  student  loan 
dollar  volume  for  New  York  State 
would  be  reduced  by  50  percent— 
145,000  students  presently  eligible 
would  be  unable  to  borrow.  Westchest- 
er County  residents  borrowed  $52  mil- 
lion in  1980.  a  50-percent  reduction 
would  be  a  loss  to  students  of  $25  mil- 
lion in  our  county  alone.  In  our 
county,  education  has  been  an  avenue 
to  opportunity  and  achievement  open 
to  all.  Furthermore,  it  is  perhaps  the 
principal  economic  attraction  bringing 
businesses  and  people  to  the  coimty. 

Federal  support  of  education  at  all 
levels  is  the  best  investment  in  our 
country's  future  and  its  people.  The 
Reagan  administration's  budget  cuts 
undermine  this  Federal  commitment 
and  will  jeopardize  the  strength  of  our 
educational  system  for  years  to  come. 


Any  economic  rebuilding  program 
requires  a  healthy  society  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Yet  many  budget  cutbacks 
proposed  by  the  President  are  likely  to 
prove  very  expensive  in  the  long  run, 
undermining  our  efforts  to  invrove 
the  economy. 

SOCIAL  snTvicn 

Programs  in  the  social  services  are 
among  the  most  severely  affected  by 
the  f  tmdlng  cuts  and  policy  changes 
being  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Outrageously,  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  cuts  fall  on  the  elderly,  needy  chil- 
dren, handicapped  and  unemployed. 
In  addition,  the  cuts  penalize  most, 
those  seeking  to  be  self-sufficient. 
These  programs  often  make  the  differ- 
ence between  subsistence  and  destitu- 
tion for  poor  Americans.  Their  approv- 
al of  the  cuts  would  be  extronely 
counter-productive  and  have  terrible 
consequences  for  poor  Americans  and 
middle  income  taxpayers  alike. 

The  President  has  proposed  consoli- 
dating a  number  of  social  service  pro- 
grams into  a  blodL  grant,  reducing 
fuiuling  by  25  percent,  and  leaving  it 
up  to  the  State  to  decide  exactly  how 
the  funds  are  spent.  The  loss  to  New 
YoriL  State  would  be  over  $120  million 
next  year. 

Scheduled  to  be  consolidated  are: 
Title  XX  (social  services,  day  care), 
child  welfare  services,  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance,  child  abuse  pre- 
vention and  treatment,  runaway  and 
homeless  youth  programs,  develop- 
mental disabilities  programs,  rehabili- 
tation services  and  commimity  services 
administration  programs. 

If  these  programs  are  cut  back  or 
eliminated— we  will  see  an  increase  in 
welfare  as  day  care  is  unavailable  for 
low-income  working  mothers:  we  will 
see  an  increase  in  foster  care  place- 
ment If  preventive  services  are  un- 
available: we  will  see  increased  institu- 
tionalization if  homemaker  services 
are  unavailable;  and  we  will  see  thou- 
sands of  older  Americans  with  no  hot 
meals,  no  place  to  go  for  companion- 
ship, and  in  some  cases  little  to  live  for 
if  funds  for  senior  centers  and  senior 
nutrition  programs  are  cut  back. 

The  goal  of  all  of  these  programs  is 
to  increase  self-sufficiency.  Their 
thrust  is  preventive.  Cutting  their 
funding  in  order  to  save  money  will 
backfire— costs  to  the  taxpayers  will 
soar  and  human  suffering  will  increase 
many  times  over. 

Health  care  is  another  area  where 
the  administration  is  likely  to  achieve 
short-term  gains,  yet  face  huge  cost  in- 
creases in  the  long  run.  Cutting  eco- 
nomical health  care  delivery  systems 
only  forces  people  to  seek  high-cost  so- 
lutions, which,  for  poor  people  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  working  poor  may  be  forced  to  go 
without  nonemergency  health  care  al- 
together. 
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The  bulk  of  Federal  spending  on 
health  programs  each  year  goes  to  ex- 
pouive  treatment  of  Illness  and  hospi- 
tal care.  A  scandalously  small  portion 
of  Federal  health  funds  is  spent  on 
preventing  disease  and  illness.  Yet.  the 
administration  has  proposed  cutting 
these  vital  prevention  and  basic  health 
programs  which,  in  fact,  save  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  as 
well  as  businesses  and  private  citizens 
millions  of  dollars  now  and  on  into  the 
future. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
cut  of  25  percent— more  than  $3  bil- 
lion—in discretionary  health  programs 
and  a  major  restructuring  of  these 
programs.  The  President  wants  to 
reduce  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  providing  health  care  by  con- 
solidating health  programs  into  block 
grants  and  turning  the  Federal  funds 
and  decisionmaking  over  to  the  States 
and  local  governments.  He  also  pro- 
poses to  place  a  cap  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  medicaid  which  will 
force  States  and  local  governments  to 
either  absorb  the  increased  costs  or 
deny  eligibility  and  services  to  the 
poor,  low-income  workers,  and  the  el- 
derly. 

Scheduled  to  be  consolidated  in 
block  grants  are  such  diverse  programs 
as:  alcohol,  drug,  or  mental  health  ef- 
forts and  programs  for  migrants,  for 
the  medically  underserved.  for  persons 
with  venereal  diseases,  and  high  blood 
pressure.  Also  included  in  a  block 
grant  are  the  commimity  health  cen- 
ters programs,  family  planning  pro- 
grams, and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. Under  the  block  grant  concept 
these  programs  would  be  forced  to 
compete  with  each  other  for  the  re- 
duced Federal  funds  and  none  could 
be  assured  of  continued  financial  sup- 
port. 

In  my  view,  this  is  an  abandonment 
of  the  vital  health  programs  created 
by  Congress  in  response  to  demon- 
strated needs  not  being  met  by  State 
and  local  governments.  The  reduction 
in  funding  and  the  health  block  grants 
will  lead  to  reductions  in  health  bene- 
fits for  the  poor,  working  poor  and 
middle  income  people,  elimination  of 
important  health  programs  in  many 
States,  and  increased,  not  decreased, 
costs  for  Federal.  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  impact  of  the  cuts  will 
be  felt  directly  or  indirectly  by  all 
Americans. 

A  clear  example  of  the  cost  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  administration's  plan 
can  be  seen  in  the  community  health 
center  program.  New  York  has  65  com- 
munity and  mental  health  centers, 
serving  300.000  people.  Under  the 
block  grant  proposal.  50  to  75  percent 
of  these  programs  are  expected  to 
close.  In  Westchester,  community 
health  centers  in  Mount  Vernon.  Ossi- 
ning,  PeekskiU  and  Greenburgh  are 
operating  with  nearly  $1   million  on 


Federal  assistance.  Now  their  future  is 
uncertain. 

The  health  centers  nationwide  have 
proven  to  be  highly  effective  and  effi- 
cient when  costs  of  health  services  are 
compared  to  other  providers.  Health 
centers  have  reduced  hospitalization 
for  their  patients  by  25  to  50  percent, 
thereby  saving  millions  of  dollars  of 
public  and  private  health  care  expend- 
itures. Without  health  centers,  pa- 
tients would  resort  to  vastly  more  ex- 
pensive care  provided  in  hospital 
emergency  rooms.  The  health  center 
program  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
cost-efficient  and  cost-conscious  pro- 
grams in  the  entire  Federal  sjrstem, 
yet  the  Administration  is  threatening 
the  future  vlabUity  of  this  program. 

Another  example  of  cost  ineffective- 
ness is  the  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  programs 
into  a  block  grant  and  reduce  their 
funding.  Effective  treatment  of  these 
problems  results  in  savings  to  the 
health  care  system,  criminal  Justice 
system,  and  social  services  system  as 
well  as  increased  productivity  in  the 
workplace.  If  the  administration  were 
really  interested  in  saving  money,  it 
should  be  attempting  to  strengthen 
these  programs,  not  cut  them  back.  In 
all  the  health  cuts,  the  administration 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a 
healthy  economy  depends  on  a 
healthy  work  force. 

The  administration  has  called  for 
the  elimination  of  programs  which  en- 
courage cost  savings  such  as  health 
planning  agencies.  The  Hudson  Valley 
Health  Systems  Agency,  which  serves 
the  seven  countries  around  Westches- 
ter, can  demonstrate  firm  curtailment 
of  health  care  costs  which  unnecessar- 
ily fuel  the  inflation  spiral.  During  the 
past  2-year  period,  the  HVHSA  ap- 
proved hospital  expansion  programs 
amounting  to  $33.7  million.  In  the 
same  period,  the  agency  took  actions 
resulting  in  the  disapproval,  deferral 
or  withdrawal  of  applications  amount- 
ing to  $32.9  million.  This  amounts  to 
$16  saved  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the 
agency. 

Perhaps  more  imix>rtant,  these  ef- 
forts also  curtailed  the  future  oper- 
ational expenses  that  would  have  been 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  capital  ex- 
penditures. It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
elimination  of  this  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  billions  in  an  effort  to 
save  the  small  amount  now  allocated 
to  health  systems  agencies. 

At  the  national  level,  the  adminis- 
tration's health  budget  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  funding  for  medical  research 
and  research  training.  Great  advances 
in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
disease  and  illness  have  been  achieved 
by  research  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government's  grants  and  programs. 
Without  a  doubt,  cutbacks  in  these 
programs  will  slowdown  efforts  to  find 
a  cause  and  cure  for  cancer  and  other 
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diseases    now    affecting    millions    of 
Americans  and  their  families. 

The  proposed  cuts  in  aid  to  medical 
schools,  elimination  of  scholarships 
for  qualified  low-income  students,  and 
termination  of  the  nurse  scholarship 
program  will  result  in  higher  tuition, 
deny  low-  and  middle-income  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  medicine, 
auid  aggravate  the  already  acute  short- 
age of  trained  nurses.  I  simply  do  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
want  our  splendid  research  and  re- 
search training  programs— one  area 
where  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently led  the  world— dismantled  or 
access  to  medical  education  limited  to 
the  wealthy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration's 
health  proposals  are  extremely  short- 
sighted and  counter  productive  medi- 
cally, socially  and  economically.  If  sig- 
nificant reductions  are  approved,  we 
are  putting  at  risk  the  health  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Housing  is  another  one  of  our  funda- 
mental needs,  and  the  shortage  of 
housing  has  been  one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  inflation  in  the 
1970's. 

ROUSING 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  Congress 
declared: 

That  the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
the  nation  and  the  health  and  living  stand- 
ards of  its  people  require  housing  produc- 
tion and  related  community  development 
sufficient  to  remedy  the  serious  housing 
shortage,  the  elimination  of  substandard 
and  other  inadequate  housing  through  the 
clearance  of  slums  and  blighted  areas  .  .  . 

Today,  the  basic  right  of  every 
American  to  affordable,  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  housing  is  seriously 
threatened  by  the  administration's 
budgetary  plans. 

At  a  time  when  high-interest  rates, 
dangerously  low  levels  of  housing  pro- 
duction, and  a  dramatic  rise  in  condo- 
minium conversions  make  rental  hous- 
ing increasingly  and  alarmingly  scarce, 
the  President  is  proposing  massive 
cuts  in  the  section  8  lower  income 
rental  assistance  and  public  housing 
programs  for  persons  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income.  The  President  also  in- 
tends to  increase  over  5  years  the 
amount  of  income  which  a  low-income 
tenant  must  contribute  toward  his  or 
her  rent  from  the  existing  25  to  30 
percent.  Public  housing  modernization 
funds  are  proposed  to  be  slashed  by 
$500  million  next  year,  and  a  $100  mil- 
lion supplemental  request  for  Federal 
assistance  to  public  housing  agencies 
to  cover  the  shortfall  from  rising  util- 
ity costs  has  been  eliminated  entirely. 
Three  million  families,  most  of  whom 
are  below  the  poverty  line,  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  mandated  increase  in 
rent  contribution.  Many  of  them  will 
have  to  suffer  nutritional  deficiencies 
to   afford    higher   rents    from   which 
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there  is  no  escape  since  no  alternate 
cheaper  housing  exists. 

With  regard  to  the  redirection  in  the 
section  8  program  away  from  new  con- 
struction, what  the  administration 
does  not  seem  to  realize  Is  that  this 
cost-cutting  approach  to  reduce  new 
and  substantially  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing construction  for  lower-Income  fam- 
ilies will  sharply  reduce  supply  and 
have  an  Inflationary  effect  on  rents  in 
existing  units. 

This  year  alone.  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  is  slated  to  receive  1.265 
assisted  housing  units  amounting  to 
roughly  $8  million.  Roughly  60  per- 
cent of  these  units  are  for  new  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  housing.  These 
new  and  substantially  rehabilitated  al- 
locations were  sent  back  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  area  office  because,  I 
presiune,  HUD  is  awaiting  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  budget.  The  result  of  this 
holdup  is  that  the  desperately  needed 
units  are  not  getting  out  to  the  people. 
What  is  even  more  troubling  is  that 
the  area  office  is  forbidden  to  spend 
more  than  30  percent  of  its  funding  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Does  the  administration  intend  to  im- 
pound this  desperately  needed  assist- 
ance until  the  time  when  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  can  be  used  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  budget? 

Cuts  in  rental  assistance  will  be  dev- 
astating to  the  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  living  in  Westchester 
Coimty.'  Even  with  the  minimal 
amounts  of  assisted  housing  available 
today— one-third  more  than  will  be 
available  if  the  Reagan  budget 
passes— prospective  tenants  are  on  3- 
to  4-year  waiting  lists.  In  the  city  of 
Yonkers  alone,  there  are  700  people  on 
the  waiting  list  for  section  8  housing. 

The  administrntinn  also  proposes  to 
terminate  the  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program  which  provides  3- 
percent,  2D-year  mortgage  loans  for  re- 
habilitation in  situations  where  other 
sources  of  financing  are  not  available 
at  an  affordable  rate.  As  interest  rates 
have  risen.  312  loans  have  become  the 
only  usable  loan  source  for  many  de- 
velopers, especially  nonprofit  develop- 
ers of  housing  in  blighted  areas. 

The  312  program  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. It  is  the  experience  of  both  those 
who  administer  the  program  on  the 
local  level  and  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  loans  that  312  is  one  of  the  least 
complicated  Federal  programs  and  in- 
volves no  Federal  administrative  costs. 
Further,  the  program  directly  address- 
es a  critical  problem  faced  by  many 
older  cities— the  need  to  provide  a 
moderate  level  of  housing  rehabilita- 
tion to  avert  massive  deterioration  and 
decay. 

It  Jtist  seems  "pennywise  and  pound 
foolish"  to  eliminate  a  program  which 
will  lend  $5,000  or  so  to  preserve  a 
house  now,  rather  than  to  let  it  decay 
and  have  to  lend  $75,000  to  replace  the 


structure  a  few  years  from  now.  The 
result  of  this  will  be  more  dilapidated 
housing— especially  in  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous cuts  in  subsidized  housing  as- 
sistance—elimination of  prospective 
312  recipients,  decreases  in  the  pay- 
ment period  for  loans,  and  double 
monthly  payments. 

Overcrowding  and  increasingly  dete- 
riorated housing  stock  can  be  the  only 
result  of  the  administration's  propos- 
als in  the  assisted  and  rehabilitated 
housing  area.  The  working  poor  and 
the  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes  will 
already  be  digging  deeper  into  their 
shrinking  pocketbooks  to  cover  the 
cuts  in  food  stamps  and  medicaid.  Cuts 
in  assisted  housing  wiU  add  an  addi- 
tional burden  to  these  already  overly 
encumbered  members  of  our  society. 

Housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people  is  not  the  only  housing 
area  affected  by  the  President's 
budget  ax.  The  Reagan  administration 
is  proposing  cuts  in  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration's  mortgage  loan 
guarantee  program  which  has  assisted 
middle-  and  upper-income  families 
purchase  new  and  existing  homes.  In 
Westchester  County  alone  in  the  past 
2  years,  FHA  mortgage  insurance  has 
amounted  to  $25  million. 

comnnnTT  OEVELOPMKirr 
The  Reagan  administration  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  and  combine  this 
and  other  useful  programs  with  sharp- 
ly reduced  existing  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  and  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  programs  into  a 
single  block  grant  program.  Federal 
requirements  for  the  expenditure  of 
these  funds  will  be  relaxed  and  addi- 
tional eligible  activities  will  be  added 
to  the  program,  thus  taking  into  ac- 
count elimination  of  the  section  312 
rehabilitation  loan  program,  section 
701  Planning  Assistance,  neighbor- 
hood self-help,  and  weatherization  as- 
sistance. 

For  next  year,  the  President  will  cut 
$469  million  from  the  existing  budgets 
of  the  community  development  block 
grant  and  urban  development  action 
grant  programs  to  form  the  new  com- 
munity support  assistance  block  grant 
program.  In  essence,  the  President 
proposes  to  reduce  our  attack  on 
urban  blight  and  decline  by  eliminat- 
ing the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration's programs,  terminating 
CETA  public  service  jobs,  and  absorb- 
ing existing  rehabilitation,  weatheriza- 
tion. urban  plaiming  programs  in  a  re- 
duced community  and  urban  develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 

Municipalities  in  my  congressional 
district  received  $15  million  last  year 
in  conunimity  development  block 
grant  funds.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  they  have  received  almost  $12.5 
million  in  urban  development  action 
grant  funds.  Community  development 
block  grant  funds  have  assisted  a 
range    of    community    activities    and 


needs  from  flood  control  in  Mamaro- 
neck  to  the  construction  of  a  shopper 
parking  area  in  Harrison  to  the  fund- 
ing of  a  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly in  New  Rochelle  to  assisting  the 
Literacy  Volunteers  in  Mount  Vernon. 
Urban  development  action  grant  dol- 
lars have  funded  the  Southern  West- 
chester Industrial  Park  and  are  com- 
mitted for  the  Loral  Elxpansioh  4n 
Yonkers;  the  construction  of  the  OIC 
office  buUding/slLills  training  center, 
the  expansion  of  Midland  Industrial 
Park,  and  the  expansion  of  Modem 
Tobacco  Co.  in  Port  Chester  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dormant  freight 
yards  for  Bally  Shoes  location  in  New 
Rochelle:  and  the  expansion  of  Semi- 
Alloys  in  Mount  Vernon.  Each  Federal 
dollar  invested  in  these  projects  has  or 
will  generate  on  the  average  5  private 
dollars.  Tax  bases  in  these  areas  have 
been  strengthened  and  both  construc- 
tion and  permanent  Jobs  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  program. 

Considering  the  increased  demands 
on  the  new  community  support  assist- 
ance block  grant  program  and  reduced 
funding  levels,  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
significant  urban  development  proj- 
ects will  be  undertaken  by  distressed 
cities  across  the  Nation  once  the  two 
programs  are  consolidated. 

BCONOMic  DBvnopitEirr 
In  a  drastic  change  in  government 
philosophy,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended the  immediate  dismantling  of 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration which  provides  the  basic  struc- 
ture through  which  our  Government 
participates  in  encouraging  jobs  in 
economically  distressed  areas  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  words  of 
Office  of  Management  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  A.  Stockman  before  a  House 
Public  Woi*s  Subcommittee,  "We  be- 
lieve that  government  should  get  out 
of  the  regional  development  and  Job 
creation  business." 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  directly  created  from 
70,000  to  150.000  jobs  per  year  and  in- 
directly stimulated  1.5  million  addi- 
tional Jobs.  Almost  one-fifth  of  these 
jobs  last  year  were  expected  to  go  to 
the  long-term  unemployed. 

A  study  of  86  public  works  projects 
found  that  the  $93  million  in  EDA 
funds  given  to  these  projects  stimulat- 
ed $140  million  in  private  sector  in- 
vestment. It  has  been  determined  that 
the  average  public  works  permanent 
Job  costs  Just  $3,789  in  direct  EDA 
funds  and  that  these  funds  attract  an 
additional  $16,722  of  private  capital 
and  $2,134  in  other  public  fimds. 

Closing  the  doors  of  the  Economic 
E>evelopment  Administration  will  not 
only  mean  the  loss  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Jobs,  but  will  also  force  the  aban- 
donment of  public  works  projects 
across  the  Nation,  and  dismantle  a 
government  structure  designed  to  re- 
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Iminedlately  to  downturns  In 
our  economy. 

The  local  public  works  procram  of 
several  years  ago.  which  was  admlnls- 
toed  by  the  Eoonomic  Developmoit 
Administration,  directed  ninii<»nt  of 
didlars  to  Westchester  County.  N.Y. 
These  funds  provided  tor  the  c<xistruc- 
tloo  of  critical  public  facilities,  infra- 
structure and  industrial  improve- 
mmts.  and  school  and  recreation  fa- 
cility rehabOitaUon.  Most  Importantly. 
the  procram  inrovlded  much  needed 
oonstniction  Jobs  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment in  the  construction  indus- 
try was  over  25  percent  in  Westches- 
ter. 

The  city  of  Ycmkers  received  over  $7 
million  in  local  public  works  funds  for 
a  total  of  13  projects  for  infrastruc- 
ture improvements,  industrial  park  im- 
provements and  school  retiabiliUtion. 
Mount  Vernon  received  over  $3.5  mil- 
lion in  local  public  works  fimds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Third  Street  Pire 
Station.  Neighborhood  Health  Center. 
and  Fleetwood  Oarace.  New  Rochelle 
received  rou«)ily  $2.6  million  which 
was  used  for  Division  Street  improve- 
ments. lAwton  Plasa.  McKenna  foot- 
baU  field.  weatherisaUon  of  New  Ro- 
chelle Community  Center,  city  green- 
house and  three  fire  stations,  the  An- 
derson Street  Walkway,  and  Stephen- 
son Tnmk  Drain.  Osdning  received  $1 
million  for  the  construction  of  its  com- 
munity center.  Port  Chester  received 
$3.4  milli<m  for  the  reconstruction  of 
South  Regent  Street,  storm  drainage 
work.  alteraticHis  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  road  resurfacing.  Rye  Town 
received  $1.1  million  for  street  recon- 
struction,    recreation     facilities     for 
schools,  town  hall  alterations,  exten- 
sion of  sewer  lines,  and  storm  drain- 
age. White  Plains  received  roughly  $1 
million  to  weatherproof  the  Municipal 
Building  and  Annex  and  fire  stations 
No.  2  and  No.  4.  for  locker  room  facili- 
Ues  at  White  Plains  High  School,  and 
for  street  reconstruction. 

More  recently,  the  city  of  Mount 
Vernon  used  $48,000  in  Federal  EDA 
funds  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  cover 
and  develop  the  railroad  cut  wliich 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  city. 
That  report  has  been  released  and 
calls  for  the  building  of  a  parking 
garage,  a  transportation  center,  and 
office  and  light  industry  In  the  rail- 
road cut  redevelopment  area.  The  city 
was  counting  on  EDA  fimds  for  the 
garage  and  public  improvement  work 
on  this  project. 

The  city  of  Tonkers  has  been  award- 
ed $75,000  for  the  past  2  fiscal  years  in 
planning  assistance  from  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration.  These 
Federal  funds  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  $850,000  loan  pro- 
gram with  local  banks  for  commercial 
revitalization;  a  study  of  Nepperhan 
Industrial  Valley  geared  toward  de- 
signing an  industrial  revitalization 
program  in  that  area;  studies  of  the 


city's  labor  force;  an  inventory  of  de- 
velopable sites;  an  update  of  central 
business  district  improvement  plans; 
development  of  an  economic  develop- 
ment profUe  used  in  assisting  business- 
es and  determining  the  impact  of  their 
proposed  projects  on  the  local  econo- 
my; helping  initiate  market  feasibility 
studies  for  the  proposed  waterfront 
development  and  an  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  waterfront; 
and  the  publication  of  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  which 
identifies  the  assets  and  liabUitles  of 
Yonkers  and  sets  out  a  strategy  to  en- 
courage the  expansion  of  business,  a 
better  tax  base,  and  programs  to  cut 
unemployment  in  the  dty. 

Westchester  EDA  public  works  proj- 
ects already  in  the  pipeline  have  been 
frocen  as  a  result  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  terminate  EDA.  The  city 
of  Peekskill  and  the  village  of  Port 
Chester  both  have  applications  pend- 
ing for  EDA  assistance.  The  Peekskill 
appUcatlon  is  for  $841,000  for  revitaliz- 
ing an  industrial  park  at  Charles 
Point.  Port  Chester's  application  is  for 
$420,000  for  land  assemblage  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  construction  of  an 
office/skills  training  center  by  the 
Westchester  OIC.  Other  depressed 
and  struggling  communities  in  West- 
chester—indeed  in  the  entire  Nation- 
have  predicated  their  essential  rede- 
velopment efforts  on  the  availability 
of  EDA  funds. 

How  will  cities  like  Yonkers  and 
Mount  Vernon  that  tax  their  people  to 
the  limit,  whose  industrial  and  com- 
mercial tax  bases  are  declining,  and 
whose  infrastructure  and  phjrsical 
stock  is  decaying,  cope  with  Federal 
retrenchment  in  the  public  works 
area?  My  guess  is  that  In  many  in- 
stances depressed  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages across  this  country  will  go  with- 
out planned  public  improvements,  and 
thus  the  quality  of  life  in  these  areas 
will  deteriorate,  local  taxes  wUl  esca- 
late, and  the  dangerous  spiral  of  phys- 
ical blight  and  decay  will  pick  up  once 
again. 

No  one  would  deny  the  crucial  role 
public  transportation  plays  in  the 
economies  of  every  one  of  our  major 
urban  centers.  A  well  run  mass  transit 
system  is  more  than  a  luxury  or  a  con- 
venience. It  is  a  vital  link  that  permits 
economic  growth  in  cities.  A  decaying 
transit  system  encourages  the  flight  of 
businesses  from  cities.  It  encourages 
an  economy  totally  dependent  on  the 
automobile  and  escalates  expensive  oil 
use.  In  the  long  nm,  it  damages  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  places  huge 
economic  burdens  on  all  of  us,  as  we 
must  support  decaying  cities. 

TRAMSPOBTATIOII 
MASSniAllSrT 

Seventeen  years  ago,  in  response  to  a 
perceived  need  to  promote  mass  trans- 
portation and  in  the  wake  of  failing 
private  transit  sjrstems.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
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Act.  This  act  was  legislated  "to  assist 
in  the  development  of  improved  mass 
transportation  facilities,  equipment, 
techniques  and  methods  ...  to  en- 
courage the  planning  and  esUblish- 
ment  of  areawlde  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systems  needed  for  economi- 
cal and  desirable  urban 
development  .  .  .  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  their  instrumentalities  in 
financing  such  systems,  to  be  operated 
by  public  or  private  mass  transporta- 
tion companies  as  determined  by  local 
needs." 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is 
preparing  to  abandon  its  operating 
support  of  public  transit  sjrstems— sys- 
tems which  have  become  the  lifeline 
of  so  many  urban  areas  across  the 
Nation.  The  President  intends  to  elim- 
inate all  Federal  mass  transit  operat- 
ing assistance  by  1985— a  $1.5  billion 
reduction  in  Federal  spending.  This 
action  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
result  in  increased  fares,  reduced  serv- 
ice, increased  State  and  local  taxes,  de- 
terioration in  the  physical  condition  of 
our  transit  systems,  and  traffic  conjes- 
tion.  pollution,  oil  import  increases 
and  urtMui  decay. 

The  Federal  retrenchment  in  this 
vital  area  will  force  some  transit  sys- 
tems to  close  down  altogether.  Critical 
rail  links  supporting  industry  and 
business  will  be  lost.  For  many  com- 
muters, this  drastic  change  in  Federal 
policy  will  force  them  back  to  their 
cars.  For  those  who  continue  to  ride 
mass  transit— many  by  necessity— the 
President's  program  will  mean  at  the 
very  least  higher  transportation  costs 
and  less  convenience. 

If  $1  billion  of  the  President's  cut  in 
operating  assistance  for  mass  transit 
had  to  be  recovered  in  the  fare  box, 
fares  would  Jump  an  average  of  37  per- 
cent nationwide,  according  to  a  study 
of  the  Regional  Plan  Association.  Fare 
increases  would  be  roughly  15  percent 
in  New  York  and  more  than  three 
times  that  amount  in  small  cities 
across  the  country  contributing  to 
hardship  and  inflation.  Just  this  year, 
fares  have  already  Jumped  in  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Miami.  Milwaukee.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Toledo,  and  Washington.  D.C. 
Other  cities,  like  New  York,  are  con- 
sidering fare  increases  in  the  months 
ahead. 

The  same  study  by  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  indicates  that  if  fares 
rose  to  cover  the  loss  of  Federal  oper- 
ating assistance,  transit  ridership 
across  the  country  would  drop  by  11 
percent,  and  80  percent  of  these 
former  riders  would  switch  to  the  car. 
This  would  mean  an  added  2.4  billion 
miles  per  year  in  car  travel  and  the 
burning  of  167  million  extra  gallons  of 
gasoline.  US.  payments  abroad  for  oil 
would  rise  between  $445  million  and 
$850  million  annually  and  the  ONP 
would  drop  as  much  as  $1.1  billion. 
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The  metropolitan  transportation  au- 
thority, which  serves  the  New  Yoi^ 
metropolitan  area  and  166.000  of  my 
constituents  dally,  will  receive  $207.9 
million  this  year  in  Federal  operating 
assistance,  accounting  for  7  percent  of 
the  MTAlB  annual  operating  budget. 
Faced  with  shrinking  budgets  and  ra{>- 
idly  deteriorating  equiiHnent.  facili- 
ties, and  shops,  the  MTA  must  turn  to 
the  transit  rider  and  to  the  local  and 
State  governments  to  help  cover  Fed- 
eral cuts  in  operating  assistance. 
There  are  few  other  alternatives.  New 
York's  mass  transit  system  cannot  be 
allowed  to  go  under  because  its  demise 
would  mean  the  strangling  and  even- 
tual collaJMe  of  the  economy  of  the 
entire  New  York  metropolitan  region, 
comuui. 

The  elimination  of  all  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Conrall  will  debilitate  rail 
freight  transportation  in  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  shippers,  and 
have  devastating  effects  on  the  econo- 
mies of  those  commimities  in  the 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  regions 
of  the  country  served  by  the  system. 
The  administration's  pn^Msal  signals 
the  abandonment  of  a  Federal  policy 
to  preserve  Northeastern  rail  service 
and  the  hastening  of  the  loss  of  a 
Northeast/Midwest  industrial  base. 

The  loss  of  Federal  aid  will  force 
Conrall  to  cut  4,000  miles  of  lightrden- 
sity  lines  and  consolidate  its  duplicate 
East-West  mainlines  which  would 
probably  end  service  to  small,  one-in- 
dustry towns  along  branchlines,  small 
cities  located  along  duplicate  main- 
lines, and  some  agricultural  areas  in  Il- 
linois. Indiana,  and  Ohio.  As  many  as 
50.000  Conrall  employees  will  lose 
their  Jobs  and  the  already  troubled 
railroad  retirement  fund  will  be  placed 
in  greater  Jeopardy.  The  elimination 
of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  Conrall  and 
the  resulting  layoff  of  thousands  of 
Conrall  employees  wiU  cost  an  addi- 
tional $1.6  million  in  labor  protectlcm 
funds. 


Proposed  drastic  reductions  in 
Amtrak  assistance  and  strict  cost  re- 
covery mandates  signal  the  end  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  network  in  the 
United  States— the  only  major  indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  which  will 
not  support  such  a  system. 

The  dismantling  of  75  percent  of  the 
Amtrak  passenger  service  comes  at  a 
time  when  ridership  is  up  from  18.9 
million  people  in  1978  to  21.4  million 
in  1979  and  when  on-time  performance 
has  increased  from  57-69  percent  be- 
tween 1979  and  1980. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  cuts  in  Amtrak  as- 
sistance WiU  mean  route  reductions 
and  drastic  increases  in  fares.  By  1985. 
fares  in  the  Northeast  corridor— the 
only  part  of  the  Amtrak  system  that 
comes  close  to  recovering  the  required 
50    percent    of    operating    costs— will 


have  to  increase  fares  by  50  percent  to 
keep  up  with  operating  expenses.  To 
allow  other  Amtrak  routes  to  remain 
in  <veration  at  50  percent  of  cost  re- 
covery would  mean  Immediate  fare  in- 
creases of  about  60  percent  on  short 
routes  and  up  to  75  percent  on  longer 
routes.  It  is  expected  that  with  the  50 
percent  cost  recovery  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  administration,  by  1985. 
only  the  Northeast  corridor  and  a  few 
other  short  haul  routes  aroimd  the 
country  would  remain  in  operation, 
and  clearly  Congress  will  not  long  con- 
tinue subsidizing  a  system  which  Just 
serves  the  Northeast,  so  that  service, 
too.  can  be  expected  to  expire. 

Twenty  thousand  Amtrak  Jobs  are 
threatened  by  the  President's  budget 
proposal.  Many  communities  across 
the  country  will  be  severely  hurt.  The 
dismantling  of  Amtrak  will  restrict  in- 
tercity mobility  and  the  shutting  down 
of  Amtrak  or  substantial  reductions  in 
its  routes  will  force  more  people  back 
to  their  cars,  increasing  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  oil.  aggravating  the 
autcmobile  pollution  problem,  and  re- 
quiring increased  Federal  aid  to  im- 
prove the  highways.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  intercity  rail  lines  could  be  sus- 
tained privately  as  the  administration 
hopes. 

Finally,  the  President  intends  to 
change  the  focus  of  the  Northeast  cor- 
ridor improvonent  project  to  deem- 
phasize  increasing  train  speed  as  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  that  program.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  if  any  Amtrak  line 
can  survive  the  Reagan  plan,  it  is  the 
Northeast  corridor  however,  increased 
speed  and  faster  service  are  essential 
to  offset  the  inevitable  increase  in 
fares  and  their  effect  on  use  of  the 
service. 

The  havoc  the  President  will  wreak 
on  the  many  elements  of  our  society 
will  seriously  damage  the  ability  of 
small  business  to  compete.  Lack  of 
skilled  labor,  lack  of  transportation, 
lack  of  effective  housing  and  economic 
development  strategies  all  combine  to 
create  a  poisoned  atmosphere  in  which 
small  businesses  must  operate.  Those 
businesses  dependent  on  borrowing  to 
maintain  inventories  will  be  bankrupt- 
ed. 

SMALL  BUSIKKSS 

The  administration's  economic  plan 
will  create  often  insurmountable  hard- 
ships for  small  business.  Its  proposed 
budget  reductions  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  only  make 
these  hardships  more  severe. 

The  administration  plans  to  reduce 
the  SBA's  fiscal  year  1982  budget  by 
22  percent.  This  includes  a  27  percent 
cut  in  programs  financed  by  the  Busi- 
ness Loan  and  Investment  Fund 
(BLIF).  such  as  economic  opportunity 
loans,  handicapped  assistance  loans, 
and  energy  loans.  The  administration 
also  proposes  a  53  percent  reduction  in 
budget  authority  for  physical  disaster 
loans.  These  particular  loans  are  vital 


to  Westchester  residents  who  count  on 
them  when  their  homes  and  business- 
es are  destroyed  or  damaged  by  flood- 
ing. 

The  administration's  proposals  will 
result  in  for  fewer  small  businesses  re- 
ceiving SBA  loan  assistance.  According 
to  the  SBA,  almost  7.000  fewer  loans 
will  be  financed  by  the  business  loan 
and  investment  fund  in  1981.  and  con- 
sequently. 33.000  Jobs  will  be  lost.  In 
fiscal  year  1082.  the  cutbacks  will  be 
responsible  for  9.700  fewer  loans  and 
the  loss  of  about  45.000  Jobs.  Coupled 
with  reductions  in  Jobs  programs  such 
as  the  CETA  program,  we  can  un- 
doubtedly expect  a  growth  in  the 
number  of  needy  individuals  (and 
likely  an  increase  in  public  assistance 
applicants).  More  people  will  l>e  out  on 
the  streets  and  we  may  witness  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  crime. 

The  administration's  proposals  will 
retard  the  efforts  to  provide  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  to  small 
business  men  and  w<Hnen.  We  will  find 
ourselves  unable  to  ccnnpete  with 
other  nations  in  the  development  of 
new  technologies.  Indeed  small  busi- 
ness as  alwajrs  played  a  historic  role  in 
developing  these  new  technologies  for 
our  country,  but  will  no  longer  have 
the  resources  to  do  so  as  a  result  of 
the  administration's  cutbacks.  The  ap- 
propriate technology  program,  for  ex- 
ample, to  help  small  businesses  cap- 
italize proven  investors  is  generally 
out  in  the  Reagan  budget  altogether. 

In  my  district  in  Westchester 
County,  we  will  certainly  feel  the 
impact  of  these  reductions.  In  the 
24th  Congressional  District  alone, 
small  business  received  about  $2  mil- 
lion in  guaranteed  loans  and  $400,000 
in  direct  loans  in  1980.  Disaster  loans 
in  my  district  amounted  to  about 
$536,000  according  to  the  SBA.  If  the 
administration's  proposals  are  imple- 
mented, my  constituents  can  expect  to 
see  far  greater  unemployment,  more 
Jobless  youths  on  the  streets,  and  it 
will  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  receive 
disaster  loans  for  flood  damage. 

The  administration's  small  business 
cuts  will  change  the  quality  of  life  for 
many  Westchester  residents.  It  will  de- 
stroy the  entrepreneur  whose  success- 
ful business  depends  on  SBA  assist- 
ance and  throw  out  of  work  his  or  her 
employees. 

Small  business  is  the  bad^bone  of 
the  American  economy.  It  employs 
most  of  our  labor.  It  produces  most  of 
our  goods  and  services.  It  is  the  gener- 
ator of  most  of  our  teciinology.  To 
impair  its  operations  and  Jeopardize 
its  future  threatens  an  important  part 
of  American  life  and  our  economy. 

LCGAL  SSaVIOS  ^ 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  Federal 
funding  for  legal  services  is  another 
example  of  how  the  administration  is 
Jeopardizing  the  economic  and  social 
stability  of  our  Nation.  The  adminis- 
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tntion  hai  recommended  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  entire  $321.3  million  cur- 
rently appropriated  to  legal  services.  If 
this  is  adopted,  a  significant  number 
of  people  in  this  country  wiU  be 
denied  their  fundamental  right  to  re- 
dress their  grievances  through  the 
legal  system. 

There  are  at  least  30  million  Ameri- 
cans living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level  who  are  eligible  for  legal  services 
funded  by  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. In  1980.  these  programs  handled 
1.5  million  legal  matters.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  funds  more  than 
300  civil  legal  aid  programs  for  the 
poor  at  the  State  and  local  level  in  aU 
3.000  counties  in  the  United  States. 

If  federally  funded  legal  services  are 
abolished,  the  courthouse  doors  will 
simply  be  closed  to  most  of  the  needy. 
Since  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
provides  85  percent  of  the  funding  for 
legal  aid  programs  throughout  the 
country,  most  of  the  1.400  offices 
would  close.  Most  of  the  poor  would  be 
denied  Justice  by  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  cannot  redress  their  griev- 
ances through  the  legal  system  may 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands;  our 
streets  may  become  more  violent  as 
our  needy  grow  more  resentful. 

In  my  own  area,  Westchester  Legal 
Services  took  on  over  3,000  new  clients 
in  1980.  and  over  the  past  14  years  has 
served  over  30.000  Westchester  resi- 
dents. If  federally  fimded  legal  serv- 
ices are  abolished,  Westchester  Legal 
Services  will  have  to  fold  four  of  its 
five  offices.  It  will  only  be  able  to 
accept  one-third  of  its  normal  new 
client  caseload.  Thousands  of  others 
will  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Abolishing  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram is  the  equivalent  of  telling  the 
poor  that  the  protection  of  the  law  is 
now  only  available  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  Abolition  will  not  only 
have  severe  economic  affects  on  those 
who  cannot  afford  litigation,  but  will 
also  demonstrate  to  them  that  the 
American  judicial  system  excludes 
them.  The  long-term  effects  of  this 
perception  are  frightening. 

No  economic  program  can  succeed 
without  a  well  developed  energy 
policy.  In  1970,  we  spent  roughly  $10 
billion,  or  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  on  imported  oil  every 
year.  We  now  spend  roughly  $100  bil- 
lion for  that  oil— approximately  4  per- 
cent of  our  GNP.  That  single  fact  rep- 
resents the  greatest  threat  to  both  our 
economy  and  our  national  security.  If 
we  cannot  reduce  that  threat,  we 
cannot  rebuild  our  economy. 

We  need  desperately  to  devote  more 
of  our  resources  to  becoming  energy 
self-sufficient.  An  energy  policy  must 
be  geared  to  bringing  the  economic 
and  strategic  cost  of  energy  under  con- 
trol. That  has  been  the  goal  of  three 
previous  administrations  and  the  Con- 
gress. 


HOBGT  AMD  THK  XMVnOinCKIIT 

President  Reagan's  energy  budget 
would  completely  reshape  national 
energy  policy  abandoning  the  efforts 
that  have  proven  successful  in  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  im- 
ports. The  administration's  budget 
would  kill  almost  all  Federal  spending 
for  conservation,  solar  energy,  and  al- 
cohol fuels.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
increase  Federal  spending  on  nuclear 
power  and  revive  the  controversial 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

The  administration  proposes  to  cut 
the  total  energy  budget  by  31  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  by  26  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  would  reduce  conservation  pro- 
grams by  78  percent,  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  by  67  percent,  fossil  and 
synthetic  fuels  by  72  percent,  regula- 
tion and  information  programs  by  66 
percent,  and  eliminate  the  Solar 
Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  entirely.  Nuclear  programs 
which  Just  address  the  7  percent  of 
our  oil  which  is  used  for  electricity 
generation,  would  enjoy  an  irrational 
22-percent  increase,  with  civilian  nu- 
clear fission,  already  commercially  es- 
tablished, receiving  a  42-percent  in- 
crease. 

President  Reagan's  program  elimi- 
nates important  natural  resource  pro- 
grams also.  Mr.  Reagan's  environmen- 
tal spending  cuts  are  a  $54.7  billion  cut 
in  appropriations,  and  a  $34.8  billion 
cut  in  actual  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

In  areas  related  to  pollution  control, 
natural  resources  and  energy,  the 
lower-priority  projects  Reagan  has 
taken  aim  at  include: 

Alcohol  fuels  and  biomass  programs, 
which  would  be  eliminated. 

The  sjmthetic  fuels  program,  which 
would  be  cut  by  $800  million. 

The  $3  billion  Solar  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank  which  would  be 
eliminated. 

Sewage  treatment  construction 
grants  which  would  be  cut  by  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  and  zeroed-out 
in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Coastal  zone  management  and  ctMist- 
al  energy  impact  assistance,  which 
would  be  terminated. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  wliich  would  be  cut  by  half  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  zeroed-out  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Perhaps  the  most  profound  harm 
being  done  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's budget— and  to  the  future  of 
our  Nation  in  general— is  in  the 
energy/environmental  areas. 

The  administration  plans  severe  cut- 
backs in  the  energy  programs  directed 
at  93  percent  of  our  oil  use— in  trans- 
portation, industry,  and  buildings: 
while  vastly  increasing  nuclear  ex- 
penditures, addressing  only  electric- 
ity's 7  percent  of  oil  use.  It  thus  as- 
sures our  continued  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  and  the  resulting  national 


security  risks  and  $100  billion  import 
drain  on  our  economy.  The  adminis- 
tration postulates  the  marketplace  as 
resolving  our  energy  problems  but  ap- 
plies this  principle  only  to  conserva- 
tion and  renewables.  Nuclear  is  treat- 
ed to  increased  subsidies  and.  despite 
the  President's  rhetoric  about  a  free 
market  national  energy  policy,  his 
budget  makes  no  effort  to  recoup 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  $6  billion  annual  tax  subsidies  to 
oil  companies.  This  is  particularly  as- 
tounding in  light  of  his  early  decision 
to  decontrol  the  price  of  crude  oil. 

In  his  message  on  decontrol,  the 
President  said  that  he  was  lifting  con- 
trols as  a  positive  first  step  toward  a 
balanced  energy  program.  I  fail  to  see 
balance  in  a  policy  that  allows  oil 
prices  to  rise  to  a  level  set  by  the 
OPEC  cartel  but  falls  to  evaluate  pro- 
duction tax  subsidies  in  the  context  of 
oil's  increased  value.  This  is  particular- 
ly astounding  when  the  impact  on  the 
budget  is  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Last  year,  before  oil  decontrol, 
energy  companies  earned  40  percent  of 
the  profits  of  all  American  manufac- 
turing corporations— on  which  the 
majors  paid  an  effective  tax  rate  that 
is  Just  a  small  fraction  of  the  average 
American  corporate  tax. 

It  is  clear,  that  with  profits  of  this 
magnitude,  the  energy  companies  do 
not  need  any  additional  incentives  for 
the  exploration  and  development  of 
oil.  But  it  appears  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  afraid  to  go  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies and  say  enough  is  enough. 

Subsidies  to  oil  companies  should  be 
repealed  because  the  marketplace  is 
providing  lucrative,  indeed  excessive, 
incentives  for  exploration  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  slash  coal, 
solar,  and  conservation  incentives  in 
the  name  of  the  adequacy  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  leave  untouched  subsi- 
dies to  the  oil  and  nuclear  industries. 

Our  dependence  on  imported  oil  is 
our  greatest  natioiud  security  threat 
and  probably  the  greatest  contribution 
to  our  inflation.  We  need  a  drastic,  pri- 
ority program  to  produce  more  effi- 
cient cars  and  alternate  fuels,  to  insu- 
late our  buildings  and  install  solar 
heaters  on  them  and  to  accelerate  our 
industrial  energy  use  efficiency.  The 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  abandons  this 
effort  almost  entirely,  and  that  is 
probably  the  most  economically  dam- 
aging of  the  Reagan  proposals. 

IMPACT  CM  WXSTCHKSTKR 

The  administration  has  called  for 
the  elimination  of  the  solar  and  con- 
servation banks,  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  Westchester  residents  to 
obtain  the  loans  they  need  to  cut  fuel 
costs— the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

The  President's  proposals  could  also 
result  in  the  cancellation  of  Nestle 
Corp.'s  solar  energy  project  in  Puerto 
Rico,  one  of  the  most  promising. 
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The  administration's  proposals  will 
cause  a  sharp  reduction  in  energy  con- 
servation grants  for  schools,  hospitals, 
and  public  buildings.  That  program 
would  be  cut  in  half  In  this  fiscal  year. 
The  program  last  year  provided  a 
$134,000  grant  for  the  College  of  New 
RocheUe  and  $215,000  for  the  White 
Plains  Hospital  Medical  Center,  both 
for  the  Installation  and  implementa- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures. 

The  program  also  provides  smaller 
grants  to  audit  buildings  for  wajrs  to 
reduce  energy  constmaption.  grants 
that  went  to  Yonkers.  Port  Chester. 
New  RocheUe.  Pelham.  BriarcUff 
Manor,  Pelham  Unified  Free  School 
District,  Ossining,  Webster  Central 
School  District.  Harrison  Central 
School  District.  Byram  HUls  School 
District.  lona  College.  Mamaroneck 
Union  Free  School  District.  Port  Ches- 
ter-Rye Union  Free  School  District, 
New  Castle,  Larchmont,  and  White 
Plains  public  schools. 

These  cuts  in  energy  and  environ- 
mental i;»t>grams  will  have  an  impact 
on  all  of  the  residents  of  Westchester 
County.  The  poor-  and  low-income 
residents  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their 
increasing  fuel  bills,  nor  will  they  be 
able  to  eet  low  interest  loans  or  help 
to  insulate  their  homes  to  forestall 
crisis.  Middle-income  residents  wiU  not 
be  able  to  obtain  loans  to  purchase  the 
still  expensive  conservation  materials 
that  they  need  to  cut  down  on  their 
huge  Con  Ed  bills. 

The  Reagan  budget  cuts  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area  will  hurt  all  of  us 
through  the  air  we  breath,  the  water— 
if  there  is  any  left  by  the  end  of  the 
simuner— we  drink  and  the  force  to 
which  we  will  be  exposed.  The  Reagan 
administration's  environmental  budget 
proposals  arc  appalling  and  mindless. 
We  will  pay  a  fearful  price  in  ignoring 
depletion  of  our  natural  resources  and 
environmental  threats  to  our  health 
and  safety. 

While  the  administration  dismantles 
huge  sections  of  the  foundation  of  our 
economy,  it  is  shifting  enormous  re- 
sources into  expansion  of  the  military. 

DEFKNSE  SPENDIMC 

The  administration's  proposed  in- 
creases in  military  spending  will  create 
economic  havoc  without  providing  any 
significant  improvement  in  oiu"  nation- 
al security.  The  administration  pro- 
poses $226.3  billion  in  budget  authori- 
ty for  defense  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1982  and  1986,  $1.5 
trillion  would  be  spent  on  the  military. 
The  massive  buildup  envisaged  in  the 
proposal  is  three  times  as  large  as  the 
one  that  took  place  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  in  that  context,  we  are 
doomed  to  repeat  our  economic  experi- 
ence of  that  war.  particularly  the  rap- 
idly rising  inflation. 

The  massive  buildup  requires  that 
skilled  manpower,  raw  materials,  and 
capital  goods  and  equipment  be  quick- 
ly redirected  to  military  production. 


This  will  place  tremendous  strains  on 
our  economy.  To  avoid  civilian  short- 
ages and  increased  prices,  and  to 
liunu-e  that  the  military  has  greater 
access  to  our  resources,  a  tax  increase 
would  have  to  be  imposed  to  restrain 
civilian  consumption.  Without  this  tax 
Increase,  the  military  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  skilled  manpower  and  raw 
materials,  and  this  will  drive  prices  up. 
The  result  will  be  a  rapid  rate  of  infla- 
tion, as  occurred  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  Only  this  time  we  wiU  be  adding 
inflation  to  an  economic  system  which 
already  has  an  11  percent  rate  of  infla- 
tion compared  to  an  economic  system 
which  had  an  inflation  rate  of  less 
than  2  percent  at  the  outset  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  administration's  proposal  wUl 
also  lead  to  tremendous  deficits.  It  is 
impossible  to  balance  the  budget  when 
you  are  spending  in  excess  of  $1  tril- 
lion on  defense  and  receiving  $400  bil- 
lion less  in  tax  revenues— imder  the 
Kemp-Roth  plan. 

The  proposal  will  also  jeopardize  our 
international  trading  position.  As  the 
United  States  sharply  increases  its 
military  expenditures,  its  competitors 
are  reducing  theirs  or  maintaining 
them  at  current  levels.  Thus,  while  we 
divert  our  capital  resources  into  the 
military  industry,  our  alUes  are  able  to 
use  their  resources  for  civilian  markets 
in  competition  with  us.  As  we  concen- 
trate on  our  military  buildup,  foreign 
companies  will  be  taking  over  a  larger 
share  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  will  be  assuming  a  larger 
share  of  the  defense  burden  for  the 
free-world  while  our  allies  enjoy  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  In  an  article 
for  the  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
economist  Lester  Thurow  wrote: 

What  will  happen  to  the  ITnited  States  if 
the  industries  that  manufacture  semicon- 
ductors are  forced  out  of  business  while  the 
nation  is  rearming  itself?  ...  In  the  long 
run.  a  civilian  economy  that  consistently 
fails  in  competition  abroad  will  be  unable  to 
produce  missiles  for  an  effective  military 
econmny. 

These  massive  military  increases  will 
not  only  wreck  our  economy  and  virtu- 
ally ruin  our  standard  of  living,  but 
also  leave  us  less  secure  than  ever.  I 
was  pleased  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
who  argues  that  merely  spending  more 
money  on  the  military  will  not  in- 
crease our  national  security.  We  are 
experiencing  a  terrible  manpower 
shortage  which  threatens  our  abiUty 
to  defend  ourselves.  It  seems  ludicrous 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  sophisti- 
cated weapons  when  you  do  not  even 
have  the  skilled  personnel  to  operate 
those  systems.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  when  he 
says: 

The  grave  danger  we  face  is  not  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  more  men  under  arms,  or 
that  they  spend  more  than  we  do.  or  that 
they  have  more  equipment.  The  danger  is 


that  the  Soviet  officer  corps  has  begun  to  be 
better  trained  intellectually,  more  deeply 
steeped  in  history,  and  is  asking  the  right 
questions  about  war  .  .  . 

I  might  add  that  by  eliminating  Jobs 
and  education  programs,  we  are  simply 
going  to  produce  less  skilled  and  edu- 
cated potential  recruits  for  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Finally,  I  fear  that  Just  as  we  are 
doomed  to  repeat  the  economic  mis- 
takes of  the  Vietnam  war.  we  will  also 
repeat  the  grave  strategic  errors  of 
that  time.  We  are  going  to  escalate  the 
arms  race  at  a  tremendous  pace.  In 
the  1960's,  we  began  a  massive  produc- 
tion of  MIRV's,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Soviets  felt  compelled  to 
engage  in  their  own  MIRV  production. 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  less  secure  be- 
cause it  is  harder  to  detect  multiple 
warheads  than  it  was  to  count  mis- 
siles. These  problems  will  be  multi- 
plied by  the  MX  system  if  it  is  de- 
ployed as  the  Reagan  budget  proposes. 

Clearly,  the  administration's  propos- 
al will  have  a  severe  effect  on  all  of 
our  lives.  Inflation  will  run  wild,  our 
standard  of  living  will  decline,  our  in- 
ternational economic  position  will  de- 
teriorate, and  we  wiU  find  ourselves  in 
a  dangerous  and  less  secure  position 
with  the  Soviets.  Former  Congressman 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
once  said: 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  is  for 
the  nation  to  go  on  a  defense  spending 
binge  that  will  create  economic  havoc  at 
home  and  confusion  abroad  and  that  cannot 
be  dealt  with  wisely  by  the  Pentagon. 

The  worst  will  happen  if  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  are  implemented. 

At  least  part  of  our  massive  rearm- 
ing will  come  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  fought  our  past  wars. 

VSTERAMS  BKHErrrs 

The  administration  has  proposed 
slashing  veterans'  benefits  in  fiscal 
year  1982  by  $900  million. 

The  largest  proposed  reductl<m— 
$400  million— is  in  medical  care  for 
veterans.  The  real  purpose  of  these 
cuts  is  not  to  trim  excess  spending. 
Rather,  as  the  National  Conunander- 
in-Chief  of  the  VFW  has  stated,  the 
administration  is  seeking  the  pro- 
gramed destruction  of  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  system. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
cutting  another  $100  million  by  elimi- 
nating programs  to  provide  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans. This  cut— while  insignificant  to 
the  President's  effort  to  control  the 
budget— will  be  devastating  to  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

While  campaigning  before  a  veterans 
group  last  August,  President  Reagan 
said: 

...  to  me.  it  is  unconscionable  that  veter- 
ans in  need  are  denied  hospital  and  medical 
care  because  of  inadequate  funding  whii^ 
has  closed  hospital  beds  and  cut  health  care 
personnel  within  the  VA. 
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I  believe  that  President  Reagan  was 
li^t  lact  August  when  he  made  that 
statement  and  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  effort  to  deny  decent  and  ade- 
quate health  benefits  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country. 

■AiAifcnra  THE  Btnocr 

What  is  saddest  about  these  radical 
shifts  in  resources  Is  that  they  do  not 
have  to  take  place.  In  fact,  the  cuts 
will  hamper— or  cripple— our  efforts  to 
rebuild  the  American  economy. 

We  can  do  better.  We  can  balance 
the  budget,  which  will  free  billions  for 
the  private  investment  we  so  desper- 
ately need.  We  can  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control  without  de- 
stroying the  economic  and  social  base 
of  our  society.  And  we  can  make  public 
investments  in  increased  productivity 
and  exports  beyond  those  proposed 
under  either  the  Obey  or  Fauntroy 
amendment. 

I  have  drafted  such  a  proposal. 
Many  of  its  spending  proposals  are 
drawn  directly  from  the  Obey  and 
Fauntroy  amendments.  But  I  believe 
its  revenue  proposals  show  most  dra- 
matically what  we  have  the  resources 
to  do. 

The  budget  I  would  propose  would 
postpone  the  personal  Income  tax  re- 
duction in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget, 
a  choice  recent  polls  show  Americans 
overwhelmingly  favor.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  business  tax  cut  that,  if  prop- 
erly shaped,  could  be  so  beneficial  to 
our  efforts  to  improve  productivity. 

The  budget  I  would  propose  would 
offer  the  Nation  many  more  options 
than  those  we  are  considering  today. 
because  it  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  tax  subsidies  that  are  nothing 
more  than  welfare  for  wealthy  corpo- 
rations. 

There  is  no  reason  why  tobacco, 
peanut,  and  rice  growers:  oil.  timber 
and  mineral  companies:  and  the  many 
other  special  interests  that  receive  tax 
subsidies,  should  not  pay  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  The  oil  companies,  for 
example,  evade  $6  billion  in  taxes  per 
year  and  pay.  even  with  the  windfall 
profits  tax.  only  13.4  percent  on  their 
gigantic  profits.  That  $6  billion  should 
be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and  they 
should  pay  taxes  comparable  to  the  48 
percent  paid  by  other  corporations. 

My  proposed  budget,  not  only  bal- 
anced this  year,  but  providing  a  $9.3 
billion  surplus  and  providing  hefty 
productivity  incentives,  is  as  follows: 
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Summarn  of  revenue  mearuret 

EsUmated  revenuea  with  busineaa      Buuoiu 
producUvlty  tax  cut $713.75 

EUmination  of  SO  percent  of  wa- 
terway users  subaldy O.M 

Addition  of  Coast  Ouard  users 
fee M 

Addition  of  deep  draft  navisation 
fees 54 

Elimination  of  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance          2.3 

Elimination  of  intangible  drilllnc 
costs 3.9 

Reform  of  capital  gains  for 
timber  and  mineral  Industries 1.1 

Increase  in  cigarette  excise  tax 3.0 

Added  receipts  from  increase  in 
IRS  funding 3 

Addition  of  airport  users  fee .9 

Elimination  of  of  bad  debt  re- 
serve for  financial  institutions .965 

Elimination  of  tax  deferral  and 
foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  compa- 
nies          3.1 

Total 729.095 

There  is  nothing  radical  about  this 
proposal.  It  merely  makes  the  kinds  of 
investments  necessary  to  maintain  the 
social  and  economic  infra-structure  of 
our  Nation  and  resume  our  economic 
growth.  And  It  recognizes  that  the 
complexities  of  foreign  policy  cannot 
be  resolved  by  massive  unfocused  in- 
creases In  military  spending. 

President  Reagan's  budget  and  eco- 
nomic program  represent  an  unprec- 
edented retreat  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  our  historic 
national  goals— social  Justice,  econom- 
ic security,  a  better  life  for  all  our 
people.  They  would  produce  severe 
hardships  for  hundreds  of  thousands, 
even  millions,  of  American  families. 
They  threaten  to  undo  much  of  the 
progress  that  New  York  and  other 
Northeastern  States  have  made 
toward  full  economic  recovery  and  re- 
newed growth.  They  would  do  little  or 
nothing  to  cure  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion. And  they  would  result  In  an  un- 
precedented shift  of  public  resources 
from  needed  domestic  programs  into 
extremely  questionable  military 
spending. 

The  President's  proposal  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  higher  inflation  and  a 
further  decline  in  our  standard  of 
living.  It  restricts  our  world  role  to 
that  of  a  decaying  militaristic  econom- 
ic giant. 

It  is  a  fearful  future,  one  which  we 
can  avoid. 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Pamus). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  legisla- 
tion and  in  support  of  the  President. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  for  their 
work  and  their  diligent  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  go 
through  with  this  period  of  adjust- 
ment, and  we  look  forward  to  the 
benefits  that  will  accrue  from  it. 

Our  vote  today  on  the  budget  recom- 
mendations will  be  an  historic 
moment.  It  will  be  the  moment  the 
American  people  have  waited  for  since 
they  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a 
change  in  our  economic  direction  last 
November  4.  In  order  to  implement 
that  change  which  the  people  demand- 
ed we  must  support  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
have  endured  25  years  of  trying  the  al- 
ternative. To  repeat  these  mistakes 
would  only  be  a  repeat  of  those  errors 
which  have  enjoyed  minimal  success 
at  maximum  costs.  The  past  25  years 
has  been  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
increasing  taxes  is  not  the  pcuiacea  to 
curing  the  Nation's  economic  woes — 
rather  it  is  the  stimulus  which  has 
caused  the  rampant,  reckless  spending 
we  now  see  in  government.  It  is  time 
we  heeded  the  mandate  given  us  in 
November  and  take  to  heart  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans  everywhere  that  it 
is  time  to  get  this  country  moving 
again.  I  maintain  that  we  will  only 
start  to  move  again  if  we  can  get  back 
on  our  feet. 

Unprecedented  interest  rates  and  an 
inflation  problem  that  fails  to  go 
away,  have  been  especially  damaging 
to  young  people  who  are  entering  the 
home  buying  market.  The  young 
people  are  simply  unable  to  buy  a 
home.  This  slacking  of  our  home 
building  industry  which  has  been  pri- 
marily caused  by  misdirected  govern- 
ment policy  has  had  a  significant 
effect  on  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
and  in  particular  the  economy  of  the 
north  coast  of  California.  The  people 
in  my  congressional  district  have  felt 
the  crunch  of  policies  pursued  by 
those  supporting  the  House  Budget 
Committee  Resolution.  They  are  tired 
of  these  policies  and  they  demand  a 
change— a  change  that  will  move  us 
toward  stability  and  predictability  in 
and  for  the  future. 

Those  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have 
designated  next  week  as  National 
Small  Business  Week.  If  we  continue 
to  pursue  the  failed  policies  of  the 
past,  by  1987,  we  might  be  designating 
"Remember  Small  Business  Week." 
Let  us  not  make  these  same  mistakes. 
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Let  us  pursue  policies  which  provide 
incentives  to  the  Job  creating  private 
sector.  We  must  remind  ourselves  of 
all  the  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
Unlike  public  sector  Jobs  which  con- 
sume tax  revenue,  these  private  sector 
Jobs  stimulate  the  economy  and  pro- 
duce tax  revenue.  By  voting  for  the 
President's  proposals,  we  can  take  the 
first  step  toward  making  the  1980's  a 
"National  Small  Business  Decade."  a 
decade  not  of  continued  decline,  but  of 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

&fr.  Chairman,  the  programs  of  the 
past  25  years  have  been  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  weakness  in  mankind. 
We  have  provided  Band-Aids  and 
crutches  to  heal  society.  It  is  time  to 
do  an  about-face  and  appeal  to  the 
strength  of  our  people.  We  need  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  all 
Americans  have  the  incentive  to  rise 
to  their  full  potential. 

Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
change  the  self-defeating  economic 
pattern  of  our  Nation.  In  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute,  I  see  hope  for  our 
troubled  economy.  I  urge  full  support 
for  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 115,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  coun- 
try faces  an  economic  crisis.  Inflation 
has  continued  to  surge  and  deficits 
have  continued  to  grow.  Productivity 
has  continued  to  deteriorate  and  per- 
sonal savings  have  literally  shriveled. 
Without  a  dramatic  change,  our  coun- 
try's economic  situation  will  come  to 
what  some  call  a  crash  landing  having 
profound  ramifications  within  the 
United  States  as  well  as  worldwide. 

Unfortunately,  we.  as  legislators, 
have  no  choice  but  to  ask  our  constitu- 
encies to  sacrifice.  Yes— sacrifice— to 
protect  our  country's  economic  and 
political  well-being.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  sit  well  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues because  special  interest  groups 
will  be  challenging  their  decisionmak- 
ing process  regarding  many  of  the  spe- 
cific budget  cuts.  I.  too.  have  been 
challenged,  and  have  made  some  hard 
decisions  about  budget  cuts  affecting 
my  constituency.  However,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute 
provides  budget  cuts  which  wiU  be  fair 
to  all  Americans. 

Virtually  everyone  in  this  country 
will  be  affected  to  some  degree  by  re- 
ductions in  the  budget.  And,  although 
I  am  opposed  to  some  of  the  specifics 
of  the  program,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  brakes  need  to  be 
applied  to  the  spending,  taxing,  and 
regulatory  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


In  recent  years,  much  of  the  public 
viewed  inflation  as  something  created 
by  the  private  sector.  Business  lifting 
prices  and  pulling  in  higher  profits; 
workers  demanding  raises;  bankers 
asking  higher  interest  rates.  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  we  have  understood 
and  accepted  that  government  is  at 
the  root  of  oiu-  current  inflationary 
crisis.  As  a  result,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  first  place 
to  make  a  change.  And.  after  thor- 
oughly reviewing  the  administration's 
proposed  budget,  the  Jones  substitute, 
and  Latta-Granun,  I  have  made  a  deci- 
sion to  support  the  Latta-Gramm  sub- 
stitute. The  Reagan  economic  recov- 
ery program  and  the  Latta-Gramm 
resolution  are  fotmded  on  the  idea 
that  a  reordering  of  Government  pri- 
orities and  a  restructuring  of  many 
Federal  programs  are  necessary  for 
economic  recovery— sentiments  I  have 
related  to  my  constituency  for  some 
time. 

I  have  embraced  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute  as  a  proposal  which  leaves 
the  administration's  plan  intact  while 
accepting  bipartisan  suggestions  to 
effect  even  greater  savings.  The  sav- 
ings would  be  offset  by  more  than 
$400  million  in  additional  spending 
over  and  above  the  Reagan  budget  for 
continuation  of  the  Ek»nomic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  funding  for 
vocational  education  and  restoration 
of  some  veteran's  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. 

Latta-Granun,  which  calls  for  a  de- 
crease of  $6.1  billion  under  what  was 
originally  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  subscribes  to  the  theory  that 
Government  spending  can  and  must 
be  cut  dramatically,  is  the  first  of 
many  necessary  steps  needed  to  re- 
store our  economy  to  a  healthy  state. 

Inflation  is  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money — and  only  government  has  the 
power  to  debase  the  currency  by  creat- 
ing too  much  of  it.  Some  examples  of 
how  our  Federal  Government  has 
done  just  that  are  as  follows: 

Twenty  years  ago,  social  programs 
were  running  a  little  more  than  $20 
billion  a  year.  Today,  they  are  costing 
the  taxpayer  $300  billion  a  year. 

Recent  Federal  spending  has  been 
growing  at  about  16  percent  per  year. 

Deficits  this  year  are  around  $80  bil- 
lion, including  over  $55  billion  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  $25  billion  hidden 
in  so-called  off  budget  programs. 

The  percentage  of  income  paid  by 
individuals  in  Federal  taxes  has  dou- 
bled since  1960— all  to  pay  the  costs  of 
expanding  Federal  programs. 

These  figures  reenforce  my  belief 
that  drastic  changes  need  to  be  imple- 
mented immediately.  And.  although 
sacrifices  will  have  to  be  made.  I  feel 
the  overall  benefits  of  the  Latta- 
Gramm  proposal  to  the  average 
American  will  be  substantial. 

The  Latta-Gramm  proposal  will 
slash  today's  double-digit  inflation  in 


half  by  1986.  The  program  will  also 
reduce  tax  burdens  and  iiunvase  pri- 
vate savings.  The  end  result  will  mean 
that  private  savings  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  productive  investment 
resulting  in  13  million  new  Jobs  by 
1986. 

Although  the  favorable  effects  of 
this  proposal  will  take  time,  I  person- 
ally see  no  better  way  for  our  country 
to  reduce  the  spiralling  Inflation  rate 
and  the  growing  tax  burden.  Like  so 
many  of  my  constituents,  I  too  have 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  country,  and 
am  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  restore  its  moral,  economic,  and  po- 
Utical  health. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  the  Latta- 
Gramm  substitute  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  115. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding,  and  I 
rise  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
President  Reagan's  budget  proposal 
and  to  urge  the  House  to  reflect  the 
will  of  the  American  people  by  giving 
a  resounding  vote  of  support  for  the 
President's  proposal. 

The  American  people  are  ready  for  a 
change  and  for  the  first  time  in  two 
decades  they  will  have  it.  They  wiU 
have  it  because  Americans  from  every 
background,  every  ethnic  heritage, 
every  rung  of  the  economic  ladder  are 
ready  to  regain  responsibility  for  their 
own  lives.  They  will  have  it  because 
the  American  people  have  sent  an  un- 
mistakable signal  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  that  they 
have  united  behind  their  President 
and  behind  the  ideas  on  which  his  ad- 
ministration is  based. 

President  Reagan  responded  to  the 
demand  for  change  by  offering  a  blue- 
print for  economic  progress.  The 
President  realizes,  as  do  the  people, 
that  there  can  be  no  improvement  in 
social  problems,  no  lessening  of  de- 
pendence on  government  unless  the 
Nation's  economy  is  prosperous  and 
dynamic.  The  program  was  straight- 
forward: 

Increase  aftertax  incentives  for  both 
labor  and  capital  to  encourage  in- 
creased work,  saving,  investment,  and 
enterprise; 

Reduce  imnecessary  spending  to 
reduce  the  share  of  private  resources 
which  are  siphoned  off  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  counterproductive  uses; 

Stop  inflation  through  a  sound 
money  policy;  and 

Eliminate  the  costly  and  unneces- 
sary overregulation  of  business  and  in- 
dividuals. 

Each  of  these  four  elements  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  President's  program 
for  revitalizing  the  economy.  None  of 
them  can  be  deleted  without  endan- 
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gerlnc  the  success  of  the  total  pack- 
age. The  President  has  taken  the  first 
steps  in  lessening  the  regulatory 
burden  and  in  supporting  sound 
money  policies  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  has  also  taken  the  first 
steps  in  budget  and  tax  rate  refonn  by 
sending  the  Congress  detailed  propos- 
als for  limiting  Federal  spending 
growth  and  reducing  the  marginal  tax 
rates  of  individuals  and  business.  The 
next  steps  belong  to  the  Congress. 

Since  the  President  first  presented 
his  economic  program  on  March  10, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount 
of  debate  and  consideration  of  every 
aspect  of  his  program.  From  this 
debate  has  come  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Congress  unequaled  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  called  the  Nation 
to  arms. 

Dnder  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  Dklbsrt  Latta  and  Phil  Gramm. 
the  President's  budget  request  has 
been  transformed  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  into  a  bipartisan 
proposal.  The  strong  support  this 
budget  has.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
cranes  from  the  desire  of  all  Members 
to  restore  the  basic  principle  of  indi- 
vidual effort  and  liberty  to  governing 
the  Nation. 

The  first  essential  of  understanding 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget,  as 
President  Reagan  himself  pointed  out. 
is  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in 
Federal  spending  or  revenues.  This 
budget  is  simply  a  restriction  of  the 
rate  of  growth  which  has  plagued  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  past  20  years. 

TABLE  1  -FEDERAL  SPENDING  AND  REVENUES,  1979-82 
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Federal  spending  and  revenues 
under  the  bipartisan  proposal  will  de- 
cline to  19.3  percent  of  GNP  by  1984, 
compared  to  20.3  and  21.1  percent  re- 
spectively for  1980  and  1981.  Thus, 
while  the  Federal  share  of  resource 
use  will  be  declining,  the  actual  level 
of  spending  will  continue  to  increase. 

In  the  1980  campaign.  President 
Reagan  pledged  that  the  major 
changes  which  he  intended  to  make  in 
the  distribution  of  national  resources 
would  not  adversely  affect  those  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  what  he  called 
the  social  safety  net.  His  budget  mes- 
sage reiterated  this  pledge: 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  bold 
mcUon.  we  have  ensured  that  the  impact  of 
spending  reductions  will  be  shared  widely 
and  fairly  by  different  groups  and  the  var- 
ious regions  of  the  country.  Also,  we  have, 
as  pledged,  maintained  this  society's  basic 
social  safety  net,  protecting  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  others  who  rely  on  govern- 
ment for  their  very  existence. 


The  bipartisan  budget  proposal  re- 
flects this  pledge.  In  the  two  budget 
functions  concerned  with  basic  himian 
needs,  health  and  income  security,  the 
Reagan  proposal  calls  for  substantial 
increases  over  the  next  4  years: 

TABLE  2  -GROWTH  Of  SPENDING  FOR  BASIC  HUMAN 
NEEDS 
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Even  as  the  spending  for  these  func- 
tions is  increasing,  the  funds  will  be 
spent  more  efficiently,  thus  providing 
more  assistance  to  those  who  require 
it.  A  comprehensive  policy  of  block 
grants  to  the  States  will  be  used  to 
channel  fimds  to  those  who  need 
them,  rather  than  consuming  billions 
of  dollars  supporting  an  inefflcient 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Local  control  of 
spending  will  be  a  significant  factor  in 
reducing  waste,  duplication  and  delib- 
erate fraud. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  quite 
clearly  provides  for  those  who  need 
our  help.  There  will  be  no  refusal  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly  or  the  poor 
who  are  unable  to  work:  there  will  be 
no  reduction  in  school  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  children  whose  diets  are  in- 
adequate: there  will  be  no  families  left 
without  shelter  and  heat  when  they 
have  no  means  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

There  should  be  no  mistake  about^ 
the  fears  of  those  who  oppose  the^ 
social  program  elements  of  this  bi- 
partisan budget.  Their  fear  is  not  for 
those  who  are  truly  in  need.  The  real 
fear  is  the  wrath  of  voters  and  taxpay- 
er who  have  final  proof  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  and  s|}ending  machine  has 
indeed  been  the  cause  of  economic  de- 
cline: that  it  nas  been  the  vehicle  for 
locking  a  generation  of  America's  poor 
into  an  endless  cycle  of  demeaning 
public  assistance. 

Some  critics  of  the  bipartisan  budget 
claim  that  social  goals  have  been 
slighted  in  favor  of  the  national  de- 
fense. As  one  of  my  colleagues  pointed 
out,  however,  national  defense  is  an 
overriding  social  goal.  Without  secu- 
rity for  our  basic  freedoms  there  can 
be  no  democracy  and  no  human  digni- 
ty. The  foremost  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  therefore,  must  be 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 

The  bipartisan  budget  provides  for 
significant  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing. They  are  long  overdue.  The  share 
of  GNP  devoted  to  national  defense 
has  been  in  steady  decline  over  the 
past  20  years.  We  are  currently  spend- 
ing well  under  6  percent  of  the  GNP 
on  national  defense.  This  will  increase 
imder  the  bipartisan  proposal  to  6.4 
percent  in  1982. 


President  Reagan's  tax  package  has 
but  one  goal:  To  restore  aftertax  in- 
centives for  both  labor  and  capital  to 
encourage  increased  work,  saving,  in- 
vestment, 8uid  enterprise. 

The  single  driving  idea  behind  the 
tax  package  is  that  both  labor  and 
capital  offer  resources  to  the  market 
based  on  the  real  aftertax  rate  of 
return  to  those  services.  As  tax  rates 
rise,  the  lower  returns  induce  an  in- 
creasing niunber  of  workers  and  entre- 
preneurs to  seek  the  untaxed  havens 
of  leisure  and  sheltered  investment. 
Tax  rate  reductions  are  necessary  to 
reverse  this  trend,  returning  economic 
resources  to  their  most  productive 
uses. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  does 
not  specify  the  particular  tax  propos- 
als which  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill. 
It  does,  however,  make  adequate  room 
for  adoption  of  the  entire  tax  program 
which  the  President  unveiled  on 
March  10. 

A  strange  force  has  come  over  the 
Congress  in  the  last  3  months.  Not 
only  has  the  intellectual  battle  over 
the  effect  of  marginal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion been  won,  but,  there  is  now  virtu- 
ally no  disagreement  over  the  size  of 
the  total  tax  reduction  program.  The 
only  substantive  disagreement  remain- 
ing is  over  minor  details  of  writing  the 
actual  tax  bill. 

The  optimism  of  the  people  over 
their  ability  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  destiny  has  permeated  this  debate 
as  it  has  that  over  spending.  The  Con- 
gress has  increasingly  come  to  realize 
what  the  people  have  long  known:  In- 
creased incentives  will  bring  forth 
effort  and  achievement  which  lie  dor- 
mant under  oppressive  taxation. 

Under  President  Reagan's  original 
tax  program,  these  increased  incen- 
tives would  be  achieved  by  permanent- 
ly reducing  personal  tax  rates  by  30 
percent  over  3  years  and  by  providing 
business  with  a  greatly  simplified 
system  of  accelerated  depreciation.  At 
the  end  of  the  phase-in  periods  for 
each  program  tax  rates  will  be  reduced 
greatly.  Marginal  rates  on  personal 
income  will  be  reduced  from  a  range  of 
14  to  70  percent  to  one  of  10  to  50  per- 
cent: the  top  capital  gains  rate  will  fall 
from  28  to  20  percent;  and  the  depreci- 
ation period  for  industrial  machinery 
will  be  reduced  to  5  years. 

Criticisms  of  the  Reagan  tax  pack- 
age have  been  confined  almost  univer- 
sally to  the  reduction  in  personal 
rates.  There  is  little  concern  that  the 
tax  reduction  for  business  will  have 
any  adverse  effects  on  the  economy. 
This  stems  from  a  widespread  failure 
of  politicians  and  economists  to  appre- 
ciate labor  as  a  factor  of  production. 
Luckily,  American  workers  made  no 
such  error. 

It  is  argued  that  a  reduction  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  will  be  infla- 
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tionary.  This  view  is  offered  by  those 
who  refuse  to  recognize  that  inflation 
is  a  monetary  phenomenon.  They 
argue  that  tax  reductions  in  excess  of 
spending  reductions  will  increase  ag- 
gregate demand  and  thus  increase 
prices. 

Suppose  that  cutting  taxes  reduced 
revenues  in  the  short  run  compared 
with  what  revenues  would  have  been 
without  these  reductions.  For  every 
dollar  of  lost  revenue,  taxpayers  have 
an  extra  dollar  of  disposable  income. 
But  for  every  such  extra  dollar  there 
is  one  less  dollar  someplace  else.  This 
is  caused  by  the  need  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  cut  spending  II  or  to 
borrow  $1  to  pay  for  continued  deficit 
spending.  Either  way,  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  the  economy 
stays  the  tame. 

There  cannot  be  any  more  aggregate 
income  and  demand  in  real  terms 
imless  people  are  encouraged  to  earn 
more  income  first— by  wortdng  and  in- 
vesting more. 

In  short,  it  cannot  be  inflationary 
for  workers  to  spend  their  money  and 
noninflationary  for  Government  to  do 
so.  This  whole  argument  is  a  curious 
new  defense  of  big  Government,  given 
that  the  whole  Keynesian  justification 
for  high  tax  levels  has  always  been 
that  individuals  save  too  much  and 
reduce  aggregate  demand. 

The  second  major  argimient  against 
the  tax  rate  reductions  has  been  that 
an  increased  rate  of  return  will  induce 
the  majority  of  workers  to  actually 
reduce  their  hours  of  work.  This  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  families  have 
a  target  level  of  income  after  which 
they  prefer  to  take  leisure  rather  than 
increased  hours  of  work.  Those  who 
make  this  argimient  ignore  several  key 
facts. 

First,  as  the  argument  above  shows, 
there  is  no  change  in  aggregate 
income  as  a  result  of  the  tax  rate  re- 
ductions. Income  is  simply  returned 
from  Government  to  taxpayers.  If 
there  is  no  change  in  aggregate 
income,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
labor  offering  less  work  as  a  result  of 
higher  incomes.  Aggregate  income  will 
not  increase  unless  work  effort,  effi- 
ciency, and  output  increase;  that  is. 
imtil  there  is  a  supply-side  response. 

Second.  Lf  workers  in  the  aggregate 
work  less, and  entrepreneurs  in  the  ag- 


gregate engage  in  fewer  projects,  total 
output  will  decline.  With  constant 
nominal  income  and  less  output,  prices 
will  rise  to  the  point  that  woriiers  will 
have  to  return  to  their  former  levels 
of  work  just  to  stay  even.  Thus,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  reduction  in  work 
effort  even  if  workers  maintain  target 
levels  of  income. 

Aside  from  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  argument.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  at  the  view  many  of  my  col- 
leagues take  of  American  workers. 
They  are  willing  to  provide  reduced 
taxes  for  business  on  the  theory  that 
business  will  produce  more,  but  simply 
refuse  to  apply  the  same  logic  to  the 
most  essential  factor  of  production: 
labor. 

A  final  criticism  made  is  that  the 
Reagan  tax  program  is  biased  in  favor 
of  the  wealthy,  that  it  reneges  in  some 
mysterious  way  on  the  progressive 
income  tax.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  below,  after  the  full  phasein  of 
the  personal  rate  reductions,  the  tax 
distribution  will  actually  be  slightly 
more  progressive  than  at  present. 
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The  error  made  is  one  of  attempting 
to  equate  the  doUars  of  tax  reduction 
rather  than  the  rates  of  taxation. 
Under  the  Reagan  plan  a  family 
making  $10,000  per  year  receives  tax 
relief  amounting  to  1  percent  of  total 
income,  a  family  making  $50,000  re- 
ceives 5  percent  of  total  income  and 
the  family  eammg  $200,000  receives  10 
percent. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  family  making  $10,000  now  pays  4 
percent  of   its   income   in  taxes;   the 


$50,000   family.    19  percent;  and  the 
$200,000  family,  38  percent. 

It  means  that  the  $50,000  family 
now  pays  25  times  as  much  in  taxes 
and  the  $200,000  family  202  times  as 
much  as  the  $10,000  family. 

But  does  the  President's  tax  plan 
change  the  fairness  of  the  Tax  Code? 
In  1984.  the  $50,000  family  pays  26 
times  as  much  as  the  $10,000  family, 
and  the  $200,000  family  pays  209  times 
as  much.  In  other  words,  the  net 
effect  of  the  tax  rate  reduction  is  to 
increase  slightly  the  share  of  the  tax 
burden  paid  by  upper  income  taxpay- 
ers. It  is  beyond  all  reason  to  call  this 
unfair. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  pack- 
age has  been  designed  to  increase  the 
rate  of  economic  growth,  provide  more 
jobs  and  lower  rates  of  interest,  infla- 
tion, and  unemployment.  These  will  be 
the  results  of  prescribed  policy 
changes.  Prosperity  requires  sound 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  conscious- 
ly carried  out  by  the  Government. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
refused  to  recognize  this  fact.  In  4 
days  of  writing  its  own  budget,  the 
committee  was  never  certain  whether 
it  and  the  Congress  have  the  power  to 
change  policies  and  thus  affect  eco- 
nomic performance  or  whether  eco- 
nomic performance  is  independent  of 
policy  and  therefore  becomes  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  budget. 

This  confusion  tempted  Chairman 
Jones  and  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee's members  to  adopt  a  budget 
which,  if  passed  by  the  Congress,  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  own 
admission,  would  cause  a  significant 
deterioration  in  economic  performance 
over  the  next  4  years. 

According  to  the  committee,  their 
budget  will  slow  the  growth  of  the 
economy  and.  in  1982.  put  an  addition- 
al 400.000  workers  out  of  jobs  com- 
pared to  the  President's  program.  Fur- 
ther, it  would  result  in  increased  infla- 
tion and  higher  interest  rates  than  the 
bipartisan  alternative. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the 
different  economic  results  coming 
from  the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget 
and  that  of  the  committee.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  committee  are  those  pro- 
vided by  the  chairman  in  his  budget 
document. 


TABLE  4.-H0USE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  VERSUS  REAGAN  BIPARTISAN  BUDGET:  ECONOMIC  PERFORMANCE 
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This  budget  is  not  the  budget  of  the  economic  growth  without  inflation, 
American  people.  The  American  jobs  in  which  they  advance  and  excel, 
people  are  optimistic.  The  people  want 


a  rising  standard  of  living  earned  by 
their  own  efforts. 
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What  does  the  House  Budget  Ck>m- 
mtttee  offer?  It  offers  more  of  the 
same  pesslmiam.  the  same  rhetoric  of 
pain  and  suffering  that  has  plagued 
the  Nation  for  two  decades.  It  offers 
austerity  in  place  of  growth,  inflation 
in  place  of  sound  money,  unemploy- 
mmt  in  place  of  Jobs.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  asks  the  American 
taxpayer  to  suffer  Just  a  little  more,  to 
wait  Just  a  little  longer,  and  the  poli- 
cies which  have  always  failed  in  the 
past  will  finally  bring  them  their  sal- 
vation. 

The  President  put  it  best  when  he 
said.  "Well,  that's  not  acceptable  any- 
more." The  taxpayer  has  lost  patience 
with  those  who  believe  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  problems  will  be  solved  if 
taxes  are  raised  Just  one  more  time. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
twMTig  the  same  mistake  which  has 
plagued  Congress  for  the  past  4  years. 
Federal  fiscal  discipline  cannot  be 
reached  on  the  baclis  of  the  taxpayers. 

TMlf  5.-WUSE  BUDGET  COMITTK  VERSUS  REAGAN 
Ba>ARTlSAN:  REVENUES 
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The  House  Budget  Committee  is 
counting  on  the  effects  of  continued 
high  inflati<m  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  committee  would  add  an  extra 
$189  billion  of  revenues  over  the  next 
4  years,  it  would  increase  taxes  by  the 
equivalent  of  the  incomes  of  9.5  mil- 
limi  American  families. 

Allowing  tax  revenues  to  increase  by 
failing  to  adjtist  tax  rates  for  inflation 
leads  to  a  decline  in  work,  savings,  in- 
vestment, and  entrepreneurial  activity. 
As  these  activities  are  discouraged, 
output  fails,  unemployment  rises,  and 
Government  expenditures  skyrocket 
as  more  Americans  are  put  out  of 
work. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  each  percentage  point 
of  unemployment  widens  the  Federal 
deficit  by  $25  to  $29  billion— $20  to  $22 
billion  in  lost  revenues  and  $5  to  $7 
billion  in  higher  automatic  spending 
aa  unemployment,  welfare,  and  simi- 
lar programs.  Over  the  past  decade 
the  minimum  unemployment  rate 
achieved  at  any  time  has  risen  from 
leas  than  4  percent  to  almost  6  per- 
cent. 

The  last  4  years  have  shown  that 
the  budget  wiU  never  be  permanently 
balanced  unless  we  reduce  tax  rates. 
With  so  much  historical  experience, 
why  does  the  HBC  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  with  a  4-year  tax  increase 
of  $212.2  billion  compared  to  1980?  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  admit  that 
25  years  of  controlling  by  the  Con- 
gress have  led  only  to  wasteful  pro- 
grams and  needless  taxation.  It  seems 


preferable  to  behave  as  though  the 
electorate  has  not  already  learned 
this. 

The  HBC  budget  contains  an  in- 
crease of  $25.8  billion  in  spending  over 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  for 
1982.  an  increase  of  $81  billion  over 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  claims  these  in- 
creases are  due  mainly  to  technical 
reestimates,  the  magic  elixir  of  budg- 
etary wizards.  In  fact,  they  are 
brought  about  through  a  series  of 
well-orchestrated  policy  changes. 

National  defense— by  means  of  one 
of  the  better  examples  of  legislative 
legerdemain  Congress  has  seen  in 
recent  years.  Chairman  Joms  and  the 
committee  assert  that  the  conunittee 
figures  for  national  defense  are  higher 
than  those  of  the  President's  budget 
and  that  any  policies  which  he  has  ad- 
vocated will  be  accommodated  by  their 
budget.  The  facts  are  different. 

The  committee's  original  mark  was 
based  on  a  series  of  policy  changes 
which  would  have  been  crippling  to 
the  President's  defense  efforts.  Osten- 
sibly, these  were  made  to  stay  within 
the  President's  spending  limit  as  rees- 
timated  by  the  HBC  staff.  The  recom- 
mended reductions  give  some  idea  of 
the  concerns  of  the  HBC  for  the  Na- 
tion's defense. 

Just  as  the  HBC  budget  denies  the 
importance  of  American  labor,  it 
denies  the  importance  of  the  backbone 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  fighting  men 
and  women  who  stand  ready  to  defend 
our  Nation.  The  HBC  budget  recom- 
mended denial  of  the  special  military 
pay  raise  so  essential  to  retaining 
highly  skilled  combat  veterans  and 
technicians.  Moreover,  it  singled  out 
as  unimportant  to  military  prepared- 
ness the  provision  of  adequate  hous- 
ing, schooling,  and  facilities  for  the 
families  of  our  fighting  forces.  For  a 
Nation  built  on  family  unity  and 
strength  it  is  sad  to  hear  that  the  fam- 
ilies of  our  soldiers  are  considered  un- 
important to  the  total  defense  effort. 

A  further  indication  of  the  low  posi- 
tion of  the  individual  in  the  eyes  of 
the  HBC  is  a  suggestion  that  any  fur- 
ther increases  in  oil  prices  be  absorbed 
by  the  armed  services  without  further 
funding.  What  are  the  effects  of  this 
policy? 

Historically,  absorption  of  cost  in- 
creases has  been  taken  from  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  funds.  This 
has  meant  that  increases  in  some 
prices  led  inevitably  to  purchases  of 
fewer  spare  parts  and  reduced  fimding 
for  training  maneuvers,  both  critical 
for  m*Timiiiw  readiness.  The  alterna- 
tive in  the  case  of  increased  oil  prices 
is  to  buy  less  oil.  With  increased 
steaming  time  for  the  Navy  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  increases  in  support  flights 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  a  number  of  po- 
tential   trouble    spots    looming,    this 


could  only  mean  that  oil  for  training 
would  be  reduced. 

Chairman  Jomts  and  the  HBC  with- 
drew from  their  recommendations, 
they  claim,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  reestimates  they  had  so  carefully 
made  were  erroneous.  They  would 
hold  defense  spending  to  the  Presi- 
dent's level  after  all.  Or  would  they? 

In  the  lexicon  of  Federal  budgets  we 
deal  with  actual  outlays  of  Federal 
funds.  We  also  deal  with  the  contract- 
ing and  spending  authority  which  is 
allocated  to  each  account  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. HBC  did.  indeed,  leave  the 
outlay  level  at  that  recommended  by 
the  President.  What  it  did  not  do  was 
provide  the  contracting  and  spending 
authority  to  reach  that  outlay  level. 
That  is  HBC  said  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. "Tou  pay  your  contractors, 
but  you  can't  write  contracts." 

Catch-22:  The  unpopular  policies  ad- 
vocated by  the  majority  of  the  HBC 
members  were  not  spelled  out  in  the 
final  report,  the  funds  were  simply  re- 
moved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
motion  by  one  member  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  senior  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  passed  the  committee  on  a 
voice  vote,  only  to  be  defeated  when 
the  roll  was  called. 

Social  spending:  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  better  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  through  massive  in- 
fusions of  money  which  destroy  incen- 
tives, break  up  families  and  place  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  permanently 
outside  the  free-enterprise  system. 
This  is  the  overriding  lesson  of  20 
years  of  social  planning  and  spending. 
Programs  beg\m  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  greatly  ex- 
panded under  all  Presidents  since  have 
failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  immobility  faced  by 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
not  learned.  It  offers  social  spending 
totals  which  are  $12  billion  higher  for 
fiscal  year  1982  than  the  bipartisan 
substitute.  It  offers  budget  authority 
which  is  almost  $22  billion  higher, 
budget  authority  which  would  be 
spent  in  future  years  making  fiscal  re- 
straint ever  more  difficiilt  to  attain. 
Over  the  next  4  years,  spending  for 
social  programs  will  exceed  the  bi- 
partisan budget  by  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion. 

Why  such  a  large  difference? 

The  House  Budget  Committee  does 
not  have  the  faith  and  the  optimism 
shown  by  the  American  people.  It  still 
lives  in  the  theories  of  the  past  which 
deny  the  willingness  and  ability  of 
those  at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic 
ladder  to  achieve  and  succeed. 

Those  who  support  the  committee's 
budget  would  say  to  the  American 
people,  "Tou  cannot  be  trusted  with 
your  own  future."  They  would  tax 
growth,  ambition  and  hard  work  to 


subsidize  nonwork  and  mediocrity. 
They  would  bring  stagnation  not  only 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole  but  to  the 
individual  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  great  ethnic  minorities  which 
came  early  to  this  Nation's  cities  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  to  the  top  through 
hard  work  and  devotion  to  family 
ideals.  Italian.  Irish,  and  Polish  immi- 
grants found  lives  of  prosperity  and 
growth. 

The  black  and  Hispanic  immigrants 
to  our  cities,  blacks  from  the  rural 
South  and  Hispanics  from  our  neigh- 
boring nations,  have  found  similar 
dreams  grounded  by  Federal  programs 
which  destroy  the  basic  fabric  of 
family  life  and  taxation  and  wage  poli- 
cies which  virtually  exclude  them 
from  the  traditional  economic  system. 
We  cannot  continue  to  sponsor  social 
engineering  and  social  planning  at  the 
expense  of  yet  another  generation  of 
those  whose  only  desire  is  to  woiii 
hard  for  goals  shared  with  all  Ameri- 
cans. That,  too,  is  not  acceptable  any- 
more. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  pro- 
vides ample  funding  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  help  or  care  for  themselves. 
We  would  not  propose  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  tolerate  any 
other  policy. 

The  HBC  budget  calls  for  1982  rev- 
enues to  be  $31  billion  higher  than 
recommended  in  the  bipartisan 
budget.  Following  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  budget  can  be  balanced  by 
raising  taxes,  the  HBC  is  committed  to 
achieving  fiscal  discipline  by  further 
squeezing  taxpayers  rather  than  by  re- 
ducing extravagant  Federal  spending. 

While  lowering  marginal  tax  rates  in 
dollar  terms,  the  Reagan  bipartisan 
budget  tax  package  calls  only  for  re- 
ducing the  increase  in  Federal  rev- 
enues which  is  already  built  into  the 
tax  system.  The  HBC  plan  would 
accept  some  of  the  President's  reduc- 
tions while  rejecting  others.  Those  re- 
jected tell  an  interesting  story.  Here  is 
the  proposal: 

Provide  the  President's  full  30  per- 
cent cut  in  tax  rates  only  for  those 
earning  more  than  $215,400— those  in 
the  70-percent  tax  bracket.  The  top 
rate  would  be  lowered  to  50  percent. 

Provide  accelerated  depreciation  for 
business. 

Increase  the  refundable  earned 
income  tax  credit  for  low-income  fami- 
Ues. 

Widen  tax  brackets  for  middle- 
income  families  by  a  scant  10  per- 
cent—not enough  to  prevent  an  actual 
tax  increase. 

A  new  wrinkle  in  the  Jones-Rosten- 
kowski  tax  proposal— one  which  I 
would  welcome  as  part  of  a  larger 
package-4s  elimination  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  earned  and  so-called  un- 
earned income.  The  HBC  proposal 
would  lower  all  personal  tax  rates  in 
the  50-to-70  iiercent  range  to  SO  iier- 


cent.  This  would  provide  incentives  for 
savings  and  investment  among  the 
wealthiest  Americans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  package  also  lowers  the  top 
tax  bracket  to  50  percent  by  1984.  The 
major  differences  are  that  President 
Reagan  would  provide  equal  tax  rate 
relief  to  all  taxpayers.  Taxpayers 
would  not  reach  the  top  bracket  until 
$215,400  under  the  Reagan  plan, 
whereas  they  would  hit  the  top  tax 
rate  at  about  $60,000  under  the  Jones- 
Rostenkowski  plan. 

The  HBC  plan  fully  accepts  the 
notion  that  business  depreciation  must 
be  streamlined,  that  business  taxes 
must  be  reduced  to  stimulate  output, 
productivity,  and  growth.  Business 
gets  its  share. 

The  working  poor  are  also  given  a 
boost  through  the  earned  income  tax 
credit.  This  provides  a  major  incentive 
for  these  families  to  continue  worlung 
and  remain  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

But  what  about  the  middle  income 
familjr?  While  those  in  the  top  bracket 
are  receiving  tax  reductions  of  up  to 
30  percent,  there  would  be  no  tax  rate 
relief  for  most  middle  income  families. 
The  family  of  four  which  earns  the 
midian  income  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
24  percent  tax  bracket.  Widen  the 
bracket  10  percent  and  this  family 
stays  Just  where  it  is.  Not  only  will 
there  be  no  increase  in  incentives  for 
this  family,  but,  due  to  the  crush  of 
taxes  and  inflation,  there  will  simply 
be  no  prospect  of  increased  savings 
and  therefore  no  hope  for  the  future. 
With  tax  rates  in  the  brackets  above 
them  remaining  at  current  levels,  the 
feeling  of  frustration  which  has  sty- 
mied new  economic  activity  during  the 
past  decade  wiU  continue. 

WiU  this  policy  succeed?  It  will  not. 

Provide  as  many  incentives  for  top 
earners  as  you  will— give  as  many  in- 
centives for  investment— bring  as 
many  people  out  of  tax  shelters  as  you 
can— you  simply  cannot  increase  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  with- 
out labor. 

The  HBC  tax  plan  denies  any  in- 
crease in  incentives  to  labor.  It  will 
produce  no  increase  in  willingness  to 
woi^  harder  or  more  efficiently,  no  in- 
centive to  seek  more  overtime,  no  in- 
centive to  improve  skills  and  add  to 
human  capital,  the  mainstay  of  any 
economy. 

The  end  result  of  implementing 
these  policies  wiU  be  to  totally  elimi- 
nate the  progressive  tax  system  of  the 
1980's.  With  the  top  rate  set  at  50  per- 
cent and  inflation  continuing  as  called 
for  in  the  committee  budget,  bracket 
creep  would  push  families  now  earning 
$20,000  per  year  into  the  top  bracket 
by  1990.  Those  now  categorized  as 
below  the  poverty  level  would  reach 
the  50-percent  bracket  in  the  1990's. 
half  their  income  gone  in  taxes  and 
still,  with  little  wonder,  classed  as 
poor. 


These  are  the  policies  that  try  finite 
patience. 

How  do  we  Imow  they  will  fall?  Look 
to  England.  There  are  virtually  no 
taxes  on  British  business.  Depreciation 
allowances  are  among  the  most  gener- 
ous in  the  world.  When  Hit.  Thatcher 
came  into  office  she  lowered  the  top 
tax  rates  by  23  percent  and  lowered 
the  top  rates  on  earned  income  by  20 
percent.  Taxes  were  raised  on  middle- 
class  British  families. 

The  British  economy  is  in  a  sham- 
bles. Output  has  continued  to  decline. 
Tight  money  policies  unaccompanied 
by  tax  relief  and  reduced  Government 
spending  have  brought  the  economy 
to  a  virtual  halt.  The  Government  is 
depending  on  the  discipline  of  reces- 
sion to  bring  efficiency  to  British  busi- 
ness. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  in- 
tends to  bring  the  economics  of  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  to  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

These  misguided  policies  ignore  the 
basic  driving  force  of  any  free-enter- 
prise economy— the  small  entrepre- 
neurs. The  neighbor  down  the  street 
with  the  new  idea,  fimded  by  his 
family,  his  doctor,  and  his  lawyer  has 
always  been  and  will  always  be  the 
predominant  force  in  econ<Mnic  growth 
and  activity.  They  are  the  force  for  in- 
novation, for  injecting  hope  and  vital- 
ity into  the  system.  Without  their  ac- 
tivities there  is  no  capitalism,  there  is 
no  democracy. 

For  25  years  entrepreneurs  have 
been  ignored  here  and  abroad.  As  a 
consequence,  productivity  is  falling, 
job  creation  is  inadequate  and  output 
is  stagnant. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  wants 
more  of  the  same. 

The  American  people  sent  Ronald 
Reagan  to  Washington  to  change  eco- 
nomic policies.  The  voters  were  fully 
aware  of  the  Reagan  program  as  they 
went  to  the  polls  in  November.  Sup- 
port for  the  program  was  and  remains 
overwhelming. 

On  April  28  the  President  came 
before  the  Congress  to  announce  that 
through  the  extraordinary  coopera- 
tion of  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  bi- 
partisan budget  had  been  forged 
which  met  all  the  goals  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and.  more  importantly,  all  the 
demands  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  time  to  listen  to  our  people. 
Share  their  optimism.  Join  than  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  BCr.  Chairman,  in  the 
elevator  in  this  buUding  yesterday  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  observed  that  I  was  wearing 
what  he  called  a  skull  and  crossbcHies. 
It  is  in  fact,  crossed  baseball  bats  worn 
by  those  of  us  who  are  going  to  bat  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
for  his  program  and  playing  ball  with 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 
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I  observed.  In  response  to  this  obser- 
vation, that  "This  is  not  a  skull  and 
crossbones." 

This  pin  represents  a  delicate  preci- 
sion surgical  instrument  with  which 
we  are  going  to  save  the  economy  of 
this  Nation.  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  engaged  in  the 
damlcal  political  struggle  of  our  time. 
Over  the  last  several  days  we  have  en- 
gaged in  furious  debate.  There  has 
been  great  activity  on  and  off  the 
floor  of  this  Congress,  and  the  lobby- 
ing has  been  the  most  Intense  in  this 
Member's  recent  memory. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joins).  We  respect 
him.  but  we  simply  do  not  agree  with 
him.  I  think  his  "£>ear  Colleague" 
letter  that  was  circulated  about  3  days 
ago  makes  the  point  for  our  side  as 
well  as  any  material  I  have  seen  in  this 
entire  program  and  I  would  like  to 
share  several  of  his  statements  with 
you. 

Time  does  not  permit  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  quote  from  that  statement, 
but  let  me  paraphrase  at  least  several 
parts  of  it.  The  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  JoNKS)  makes  the  point 
that  the  overall  spending  limits  in  the 
two  proposals,  Gramm-Latta  and 
Jones,  are  virtually  the  same,  but  the 
President's  bipartisan  proposal,  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal,  contains  addi- 
tional tax  cuts  in  the  amount  of  $251 
billion  over  a  3-year  period.  That  is  a 
fact  that  we  often  overlook. 

There  are  economic  assumptions 
contained  in  this  legislation.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  does  support  tax-cut 
assumptions,  and  I  sincerely  hope  at 
enforcement  time  under  this  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  remember  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joms)  says  that  the  Latta  reconcili- 
ation cuts  are  "so  deep  that  many 
authorizing  committees  will  have  no 
option  but  to  cut  basic  laws  and  pro- 
grams under  their  jurisdiction."  And 
to  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say,  "Amen" 
and  respectfully  submit  that  the  fact 
is  not  an  accident,  but  a  conscious  de- 
cision that  is  in  concert  with  the  de- 
sires and  hopes  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joircs) 
points  out  in  his  "E>ear  Colleague" 
letter  that  reconciliation  is— and  this 
is  underlined,  with  emphasis  added— 
binding.  "A  vote  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute is  a  vote  for  binding  outlay  cuts 
of  over  $36  billion  which  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  Budget  Committee  by 
June  15,  30  days  from  today." 

That  is  true.  Those  cuts  are  designed 
to  show  a  concerned  commercial  and 
indutrial  community  of  this  Nation 
and  a  watching  world  that  this  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  reducing  the 
burdens  and  cost  of  Government  and 
wants  to  place  the  growth  of  Govern- 


ment on  a  shorter  chain  so  as  to  stop 
the  ravaging  of  the  savings  and  earn- 
ings of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
reduce  the  rampant  inflation  that  is 
plagueing  us  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  form  Michigan 
(Mr.  KiLOEE). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  vote  on  this 
amendment,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  closely  examine  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  on  which  it  is 
based  and  the  actual  impact  of  the 
budget  cuts. 

The  Reagan  budget  asks  us  to  tMxept 
on  faith  economic  assumptions  that 
are.  at  best,  questionable.  When  he 
was  asked  on  what  the  economic  as- 
sumptions were  based.  Murray  Wei- 
denbaum.  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  told  one  com- 
mittee that  they  were  based  on  his 
"gut  feelings."  To  date,  we  have  not 
seen  any  data  that  would  support 
their  assumptions.  To  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  would  indicate  that  his 
gut  feeling  is  inaccurate.  This  amend- 
ment, which  restores  the  original 
Reagan  budget,  assumes  an  interest 
rate  on  U.S.  Treasury  bills  of  8.9  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  made  a  more  realis- 
tic estimate  of  12  percent.  The  Reagan 
budget  assumed  a  Treasury  bill  rate  of 
13.5  percent  in  the  quarter  just  com- 
pleted—the actual  rate  was  14.3  per- 
cent. The  Reagan  budget  assumes 
Treasury  bill  rates  for  the  present 
quarter  of  10.5  percent— this  week's 
rate  was  15.9  percent. 

Although  imperfect  as  an  indicator 
of  business  confidence,  the  recent 
trends  in  the  stock  market  would  cer- 
tainly indicate  that  the  business  com- 
munity is  far  from  euphoric  about  the 
economic  prospects  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget. 

I  would  also  ask  that  my  colleagues 
consider  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  economists  agree  with  these  as- 
sumptions or  whether  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  the  assumptions  of  a 
fringe  group  of  economists. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  the  condition  of  our  economy 
would  markedly  improve  if  this 
amendment  passes,  wishful  thinking 
does  not  change  economic  realities. 
Based  on  analyses  of  the  budget,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  proposal  before 
us  wUl  exacerbate  the  difficulties 
facing  many  individuals,  many  small 
businesses,  and  many  local  govern- 
ment and  school  districts.  We  have 
heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  de- 
scribe how  these  budget  cuts  will  harm 
thousands  of  our  senior  citizens.  In 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
we  heard  examples  of  school  districts 
which  would  have  to  discontinue  hot 
lunch    programs    if   the   cuts   in    the 


school  lunch  program  were  enacted. 
The  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  estimated  that  changes  in  the 
student  loan  program  will  mean  that 
70  percent  of  those  students  presently 
receiving  loans  in  Michigan  will  be  in- 
eligible. The  cuts  in  alternative  energy 
and  energy  conservation  programs  will 
reduce  our  national  security  by  pro- 
longing our  dependence  on  imported 
petroleum. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  the  impact  of 
the  program  would  be,  I  had  my  staff 
go  over  the  Reagan  proposals  line  by 
line  and  determine  what  the  impact 
would  be  on  my  district,  the  7th  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  It  was  a  long  and  te- 
dious task,  but  it  ultimately  gave  me  a 
microanalysis  of  what  the  impact 
would  be  in  one  area.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  my  district 
is,  in  many  ways,  a  microcosm  of  our 
entire  country— it  has  urban  areas, 
small  towns,  and  rural  areas.  Admit- 
tedly, it  is  experiencing  more  economic 
problems  than  many  other  districts, 
but  it  does  have  characteristics  of  our 
entire  country.  The  Reagan  budget 
would  result  in  a  withdrawal  from  the 
7th  District  economy  of  a  minimum  of 
$75  million  for  meaningful  and  specifi- 
cally targeted  purposes.  That  figure 
does  not  include  programs  that  are  not 
locailized  such  as  the  changes  in  the 
energy  program.  That  figure  does  not 
include  grant  programs  thai  cannot  be 
accurately  predicted,  such  as  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  sewer 
grants.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration grants,  or  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  grants.  It  also  does  not 
include  figures  for  programs  that  are 
dependent  on  economic  conditions 
such  as  unemployment  insurance  or 
food  stamp  payments. 

The  $75  million  figure  is  a  baseline 
minimum  of  what  the  Reagan  cuts  will 
mean  to  one  district.  The  actual  figure 
will  be  much  higher.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  to  remember  that  the 
money  actually  multiplies  as  it  is  put 
into  the  local  economy.  It  means  more 
business  and  more  jobs. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  of  what 
these  cuts  can  mean  to  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Both  budgets  provide  a  much-needed 
tax  cut.  The  major  difference,  there- 
fore, is  in  economic  assumptions  and 
program  reductions. 

To  counter  these  cuts,  we  are  being 
asked  to  have  faith  in  questionable 
economic  assumptions.  Faith  should 
not  replace  judgment.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  independently  exercise 
our  best  judgment.  I  do  not  have 
enough  faith  in  the  wishful  thinking 
of  those  who  can  present  us  with  no 
statistical  validation  of  their  assump- 
tions. The  stakes  are  too  high  to  make 
the  blind  leap  of  faith  when  my  judg- 
ment tells  me  that  the  assumptions 
are  constructed  out  of  wishes  and 
hopes. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dowmr). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  from  Long  Island,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  on  Long  Island  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  did  very 
well.  He  carried  my  district  and  car- 
ried the  Island. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  It  is  the  man- 
date of  the  1980  election  to  require 
middle-class  parents  to  forgo  the  op- 
portunities for  their  children  to  go  to 
college. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  the  mandate  of 
the  1980  election  to  make  It  difficult 
for  middle-class  people  to  ride  on  mass 
transit,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
mandate  of  the  1980  election  to  re- 
quire my  county  executive  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  is  going  to 
feed  pregnant  women  or  their  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  last  35  years  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  have  joined  in 
the  notion  of  economic  prosperity  and 
social  justice.  By  "social  Justice"  I  do 
not  just  mean  feeding  programs  and 
health  programs  for  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  indigent;  I  mean  the 
right  of  Americans  to  have  clean  air. 
clean  water,  and  a  safe  working  envi- 
ronment, along  with  the  opportunity 
to  educate  their  children. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  since  the  eco- 
nomic pie  has  stopped  growing,  some 
of  us  have  decided  to  "scapegoat"  that 
problem,  to  find  an  easy  scapegoat  for 
why  those  problems  have  occurred, 
and  that  easy  scapegoat  has  been  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  last  20  years  of  this  century 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  an 
important  role  to  play  In  helping  to 
manage  part  of  our  economy,  to  help 
feed  people  and  to  provide  for  their 
education.  We  have  attempted  to  limit 
that  goal  with  the  Jones  substitute, 
but  Latta  destroys  the  notion  that  we 
can  have  social  justice  and  economic 
prosperity. 

Consider  the  weaknesses  of  our  cur- 
rent economy. 

First,  we  are  imacceptably  depend- 
ent on  imported  oil.  The  Latta/ 
Reagan  program  will  not  cure  this  vul- 
nerability or  even  treat  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  compound  the  problem  by 
emasculating  conservation  programs 
and  wiping  out  our  efforts  to  build  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  It  feeds  us 
helpless  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 
How  ironic  that  we  should  spend  tens 
of  billions  for  weapons  to  protect  our 
oil  supplies,  but  cancel  the  much 
smaller  amounts  which  would  gain  us 
oil  by  peaceful  means. 

Second,  our  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  As  we  are  already  finding  out. 
the  Latta  program  will  make  these 
even  higher. 

Third,  we  have  not  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  indexing  and  its 
inflationary  ramifications.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 


Joms,  has  written  that  this  is  the  key 
to  our  economic  future.  The  adminis- 
tration, apparently,  is  less  concerned. 

Fourth,  there  are  severe  regional  dis- 
parities which  the  Latta  program  ex- 
acerbates rather  than  treats.  My  own 
area  of  Long  Island  will  be  particular- 
ly devastated.  I  have  prepared  a  report 
which  explains  this  in  detail.  I  now 
insert  this  report  in  the  record. 
Thk  Reagan  Budckt:  Am  Analysis  of  How 

Sklcctxd    Sfknding    Cuts    Will    Attbct 

Long  Island 

(By  Representative  Thomas  J.  Downey) 

I  have  prepared  this  report  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  speak  plainly  and  candidly 
about  how  these  budget  cuts  will  affect 
Long  Island,  and  what  they  will  mean  In 
changing  the  role  of  government  in  our 
Uves. 

The  debate  on  the  federal  budget  has  con- 
tinued now  for  a  number  of  months.  Tax 
cuts,  spending- cuts,  rescissions,  and  restora- 
tions— all  in  the  many  billions  of  dollars — 
tiave  been  discussed  extensively  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress.  But  in  all  these  debates 
and  discussions,  some  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  national  tMlicy  and  social  philos- 
ophy have  not  been  given  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  federal  budget  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  juggling  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. It  is  much  more  than  that.  The  size 
and  structure  of  the  national  budget  is  a 
basic  reflection  of  how  our  society  sees  the 
role  of  its  government  and  how  it  defines  its 
concept  of  the  public  welfare.  The  budget 
represents  our  consensus  of  public  prior- 
ities. As  President  Kennedy  said.  "The 
power  of  the  budget  is  the  power  to 
choose." 

In  this  battle  of  budget  philosophies,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  guided  by  the 
desire  to  "get  the  government  off  our 
backs."  Now,  many  Americans  can  sympa- 
thize with  this  sentiment.  No  one  likes  high 
taxes,  complicated  rules  and  regulations,  or 
lengthy  government  forms.  Certainly  taxes 
must  be  cut,  although  Kemp-Roth  does  not 
seem  like  the  best  way  to  do  this;  excessive 
regulation  must  be  reduced;  and  the  moun- 
tain of  bureaucratic  pai>erwork  must  be  cut. 
But  in  this  necessary  effort  to  control  the 
sisse  of  government,  we  should  not  get  car- 
ried away  into  thinking  that  government  is 
the  great  enemy  of  the  people. 

Our  national,  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment has  many  functions  which  are  le- 
gitimate, necessary,  and  desirable— especial- 
ly in  such  areas  as  clean  air  and  water,  the 
health  and  safety  of  workers,  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  and  the  support  of  those  in 
distress.  This  has  been  the  tradition  of  the 
Democratic  Party:  that  government  has  a 
legitimate  role  in  helping  to  pay  the  costs  of 
education  for  young  people,  in  providing 
adequate  health  care  and  nutrition  for 
those  in  need,  and  in  removing  obstacles  to 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  In 
short,  this  tradition  has  sought  to  make  the 
government  a  catalyst  for  self-help.  And 
this  is  a  tradition  I'm  proud  of. 

Today  we  face  serious  economic  problems, 
and  we  have  more  limited  resources  than  we 
had  in  the  past.  Our  budget  policy  must  re- 
flect these  new  circumstances.  Today  our 
goal  should  be  a  truly  "balanced"  budget — 
balanced  not  just  in  terms  of  spending  and 
revenue,  although  that  is  an  important  ob- 
jective: it  must  also  be  balanced  between  the 
values  of  social  responsibility  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; between  the  needs  of  distressed 
people  and  regions,  and  the  operation  of 


free  market  forces.  The  national  budget 
must  fulfill  its  most  vital  social  functions, 
but  it  must  seek  to  do  these  things  without 
discouraging  economic  growth  or  new  capi- 
tal investment. 

The  federal  budget  must  do  more  to  en- 
courage savings  and  investment  for  econom- 
ic expansion.  But  the  budget  cannot  be  de- 
voted solely  to  physical  investment.  It  must 
also  carry  out  a  public  commitment  to 
human  needs:  to  health,  public  safety,  equal 
justice  under  the  law.  education,  nutrition, 
environmental  protection,  and  other  vital 
areas  of  public  concern.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams can  certainly  be  tightened,  trimmed, 
and  their  costs  reduced.  Some  of  them  could 
even  be  consolidated  into  block  grants.  But 
most  of  these  programs  cannot  be  drastical- 
ly cut  or  eliminated.  Such  severe  cuts  in 
vital  human  services  would  be  very  short- 
sighted and.  in  the  long  run.  would  hurt  our 
economy,  not  help  it. 

In  our  necessary  emphasis  on  private  busi- 
ness Investment  to  restore  growth  and  pros- 
perity to  the  American  economy,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  public  investment  in  mass 
transit,  roads,  bridges,  and  our  aging  water 
S3rstems.  This  physical  "infrastructure" 
plays  a  vital  role  in  our  economy,  and  to  ne- 
glect it  would  also  be  shortsighted.  We 
would  surely  pay  for  such  neglect  in  the 
years  to  come. 

There  is  one  final  requirement  for  a  truly 
balanced  budget— that  the  cuts  in  spending 
be  fair  and  evenhanded.  The  Northeast, 
with  its  special  energy,  transportation,  and 
urban  problems,  must  not  be  asked  to  bear 
more  tlian  its  fair  share  of  spending  reduc- 
tions. Nor  should  our  metropolitan  areas  be 
targeted  for  more  cuts  ttian  they  can 
handle.  And  the  poor  certainly  cannot  be 
expected  to  shoulder  the  heaviest  burden  of 
budget-cutting.  A  budget  that  takes  from 
the  hard-pressed  and  violates  the  principles 
of  equity  and  fairness  will  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  American  people. 

This  job  of  budget-balancing  will  take 
courage,  creativity,  and  a  willingness  to  cut 
or  reshape  old  programs,  those  which  are 
not  working  or  which  have  become  bur- 
dened with  bureaucratic  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. Some  of  the  President's  suggested 
cuts  are  wise  and  necessary.  Others  are 
unwise  and  would  damage  the  long  term  in- 
terests of  this  country.  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  many  cuts  being  proposed,  the  people 
must  be  aware  of  the  potential  imiMct  of 
these  reductions  in  the  federal  budget. 

It  will  be  the  job  of  all  responsible, 
thoughtful  Americans  to  find  the  new 
points  of  balance  in  the  national  budget. 
For  the  E>emocratic  Party,  this  effort  will  be 
part  of  its  new  agenda  for  the  eighties. 
Thomas  J.  Downkt, 
Member  of  Congret*. 

SUMltABT  or  TRK  IMPACT  OP  SELBCTKD  BUIMXT 

C^UTS  OH  Long  Island 

PEDESAL  SlUMUIl  LOAN  PKOCaAMS 

$14  million  in  student  aid  for  Long  Island- 
ers could  be  lost  if  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  cuts  in  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  and  Pell  Grants  is 
approved.  The  Social  Security  Student 
Benefit  will  be  phased  out,  and  the  National 
Direct  Loan  is  also  in  jeopardy.  A  oonaerv- 
ative  estimate  of  the  number  of  students 
who  will  have  to  drop  out  of  college  ranges 
from  6%  to  10%  of  those  presently  attend- 
ing. Some  private  colleges  could  lose  as 
much  as  15%  to  25%  enrollment. 
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fooD  Am  iniTunoM 

A  toUl  of  newrly  tl7  mUUon  In  federal 
fundi  wUl  be  loat  in  the  f oUowlng  procrams: 

(1)  Women,  Infanta,  and  Children  Pro- 
gram: a  Vt%  cut  resultinc  In  a  lo«  of 
$36000  for  SuffoU  County  and  $113,000 
for  Naoau  County. 

<a)  Fted  SUmpc  Naasau  wUl  lost  $2.3  mU- 
Uon.  Suffolk— $4,176,000  in  antstance  out  of 
a  total  nationwide  cut  of  $3  billion:  the 
impact  will  alM>  be  felt  In  a  decline  in  gener- 
al economic  activity,  especially  in  the  retail 


(3)  School  Lunch  Programs:  reduced  fund- 
ing oould  coat  Suffolk  County  as  much  as  $5 
mUUoo.  Naasau— 63.8  million,  cutting  eligi- 
bility and  Jeopardliing  school  lunch  and 
school  breakfast  programs  in  many  districts. 

FKOOaAllS  VOB  THS  BJ>BU.T 

A  whole  series  of  federal  budget  cuts  will 
aertoualy  affect  the  well-being  of  many 
senior  dtiaens.  Some  examples  (which  total 
$33  million): 

(1)  Medicaid  cap:  a  loas  of  $8  million  in  aid 
in  Suffolk:  $11.3  million  in  Naaaau. 

(2)  Food  Stamps:  a  loas  of  $3.5  million  in 
Suffolk  County,  affecting  more  than  1,700 
aenioia;  a  loas  of  $3.5  million  in  Nassau,  af- 
fecting more  than  3.450  seniors. 

(3)  Social  Security  Minimum  Benefit:  over 
1.400  individuals  will  loae  $865,000  in  bene- 
flU  in  SuffoU  and  3.030  elderly  wiU  loae 
$1.2  million  in  Nassau. 

(4)  Low-income  Energy  Assistance  and 
Weatheriaation:  over  $4.8  mUlion  will  be  cut 
for  16.140  recipients  on  Long  Island. 

TRAMSPORTATIOM 

Federal  Highway  Subsidies  will  be  re- 
duced, threatening  funding  for  projects  on 
Sunrise  Highway  and  the  Long  Island  Ex- 
preaaway.  Service  and  ticket  prices  could  be 
affected  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  by 
propoaed  phasing  out  of  federal  subsidies 
for  mass  transit  operating  costs.  BTTA  offi- 
cials estimate  that  LIRR  fares  could  in- 
crease anywhere  from  20  percent  to  50  per- 
cent with  cuts  in  federal  and  state  funding. 
Suffolk  County's  plan  to  improve  bus  trans- 
portation for  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  and 
the  handicapped  would  be  threatened  by 
propoaed  cuts  in  funds  for  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Agency.  Plans  for  bus  purchases 
would  be  endangered.  A  total  of  $3.4  million 
for  improvements  at  the  Suffolk  County 
Airport  would  also  be  in  doubt. 

KmaCT  ASSISTANCK 

Federal  aid  will  be  cut  for  low-income 
energy  assistance.  A  total  of  $4.1  million  is 
currently  paid  to  Suffolk  County  citizens  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  home  heating  oil. 
Low-income  weatherisation.  about  $1  mil- 
lion annually  in  Suffolk,  will  also  be  elimi- 
nated. All  energy  conservation  programs  to 
assist  private  and  public  businesses  and 
services  to  reduce  their  energy  costs  will  be 
cut  by  50  percent.  At  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory,  many  "near  term"  projects 
(near  completion)  will  be  affected.  Brookha- 
ven's  budget  will  be  cut  from  $6.1  million  to 
$3.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

ooMraaiuiisivi  ntPLontxirr  and  traihinc 

ACT  (CBTA) 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  Countiea'  effective 
CETA  program  wUl  be  eliminated  by  Sep- 
tember. Over  3700  Jobs  wiU  be  loat  and  $31 
million  in  funds  are  affected.  With  fully 
100%  of  those  parUcipating  under  Title  II-D 
eligible  for  welfare,  and  with  38%  having  ac- 
tuaUy  come  off  the  welfare  rolls,  the  result 
of  ending  the  CETA  program  will  be  an  in- 
creaae  tn  the  coat  of  public  assistance  and, 
as  a  result,  an  increase  in  state  and  local 
taxes. 


SBWAOX  TaXATMBirr  PaOORAMS 

CuU  in  federal  aid  will  Jeopardize  a 
number  of  sewage  treatment  projects  in  the 
towns  of  Riverhead.  Patchogue  and  Port 
Jefferaon/Stony  Brook.  Of  particular  im- 
portance Is  the  cut  in  matching  funds  for 
such  projects  as  the  Flow  Augmentation 
Needs  Study  (FANS)  for  the  Southwest 
Sewer  District.  $100  mUlion  is  needed  to 
monitor  the  effect  of  the  sewer  project  on 
ground  and  surface  water  leading  into  the 
Great  South  Bay,  where  a  multi-million 
dollar  shellfish  Industry  is  at  stake.  The 
choices  are  clear  to  abandon  the  projects  or 
raise  local  and  sUte  taxes  to  make  up  for 
the  loas  of  federal  funds.  Lee  Koppelman, 
Director  of  the  Long  Island  Regional  Plan- 
ning Board,  estimates  that  the  adverse  ef- 
fects on  Suffolk  County  of  budget  cuts  In 
Waste  Water  Treatment.  EDA,  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (and  the  domino 
effect  on  construction  and  local  industries) 
would  be  upward  of  $1  billion. 

BCOROMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Using  Just  the  statistics  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District,  a  35%  cut  in  loan  au- 
thority under  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration would  mean  a  loss  of  approximately 
$3.4  million  in  the  Second  District.  Last 
year  the  SBA  provided  nearly  $9.5  million  in 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  small 
businesses  in  the  district. 

IXGAL  SXRVICIS  POK  THE  POOR 

Over  350,000  Nassau  and  Suffolk  residents 
meet  the  poverty  guidelines  for  free  legal 
services.  If  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Is 
abolished,  as  the  President  has  requested, 
6.000  Long  Islanders  annually,  will  not  re- 
ceive legal  representation. 

■LIMXNTART  AND  SRONOAIIT  EDUCATION 

The  Administration's  propoaed  cut  of  35% 
in  aid  to  education  would  resuJt  in  the  loss 
of  over  $2  million  In  funds  for  the  schools  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  alone. 
Aid  would  be  consolidated  into  two  block 
grants,  so  there  would  be  some  administra- 
tive savings  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  fed- 
eral regulations.  A  cut  of  25%  will  not  have 
a  drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  most  school 
districts  to  fund  their  programs,  since  only 
6%  to  7%  of  the  education  funds  come  from 
the  federal  government.  Still,  there  will  be 
some  adjustments  on  the  local  level— either 
in  loas  of  programs  or  increases  in  taxes. 

MEDICAID 

There  are  74,000  recipients  of  Medicaid  in 
Suffolk  County.  48,000  in  Nassau.  In  1981. 
Suffolk  County's  budget  for  this  program 
was  $130  million.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion proposes  to  cap  Medicaid  and  tighten 
the  eligibility  requirements  for  Aid  to  PanJ- 
lies  with  Dependent  Children  (APDC).  As  a 
result  over  7.000  persons  in  Suffolk  County 
alone,  would  loae  their  eligibility  for  Medic- 
aid. 

SlUUXNT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Education.  cuU 
Federal  fimds  to  promote  higher  educa- 
tion are  primarily  given  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  to  students  in  training  pro- 
grams for  professions,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. The  President  has  proposed  to  reduce 
the  upper  Income  level  for  eligibility  for  the 
Pell  OranU  (BEOO)  and  to  tighten  the  loan 
programs.  Twelve  local  colleges  and  univer- 
sities on  Long  Island  were  contacted  to 
learn  what  effect  this  proposal  would  have 
on  the  schools  and  their  students.  Together, 
the  school  financial  aid  directors  reported 
that  a  total  of  over  $14  million  would  be  lost 
with  a  resulting  decrease  In  student  popula- 


tion of  about  10%.  The  largest  loaers  would 
be  the  independent  higher  tuition  achools. 
with  some  gain  In  the  short  term  being  reg- 
istered by  the  public  Institutions.  Those  stu- 
dents who  were  financially  marginal  at  the 
public  institutions  would  be  lost  altogether, 
having  no  alternate  source  of  funding.  The 
schools  reported  that  together  they  would 
expect  to  lose  over  8.500  students,  of  which 
over  3,600  attend  private  colleges.  Presum- 
ably, moat  of  these  students  could  recoup 
loases  by  switching  to  public  colleges.  How- 
ever, for  the  remaining  5.000  who  could  not 
go  to  less  expensive  Institutions,  there 
would  be  no  recourse. 

The  total  enrollment  for  these  same 
twelve  colleges  and  universities  is  Just  over 
86,000;  therefore.  It  could  be  said  that 
almost  6%  of  Long  Island's  college  students 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  higher  education 
under  the  circumstances  the  President  has 
suggested.  This  is  true  assuming  no  alter- 
nate source  of  funding  becomes  available 
from  each  State  or  private  financial  institu- 
tions. 

There  are  four  basic  programs  of  Federal 
loans  and  grants  for  higher  education  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  administration's 
budget  proposals: 

(1)  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram:  In  1980.  this  program  guaranteed  sub- 
sidized low-interest  loans  of  up  to  $3500  per 
year.  totaUing  $4.84  billion  to  3.314,000  re- 
cipients. The  current  rate  of  interest  is  9%— 
substantially  below  the  rate  offered  by  pri- 
vate banks.  There  is  no  income  test  for  eligi- 
bility. The  administration  proposes  to  raise 
interest  rates  for  the  Parent  Loan  Program, 
Institute  a  complicated  "remaining  need" 
test  designed  to  limit  eligibility,  and  begin 
charging  interest  on  the  loan  from  the  time 
the  money  is  borrowed,  thus  eliminating  the 
current  provision  which  defers  the  interest 
payment  until  after  the  student  graduates. 

(2)  77ie  Pell  Grants:  Formerly  known  as 
the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
this  program  currently  awards  $2,375  b^ion 
to  2,650.000  recipients.  For  these  grants 
there  is  a  means  test,  normally  excluding 
those  with  a  total  family  income  above 
$25,000.  Among  possible  changes,  the  ad- 
ministration propoaea  to  lower  the  income 
ceUlng  to  $21,000  and  impose  a  $750  self- 
help  student  contribution,  which  would  ob- 
viously discriminate  against  lower- income 
students.  Rep.  Peter  Peyser  (N.T.),  a 
member  of  the  House  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee,  estimates  that,  over  the 
next  two  years,  the  Reagan  proposals  would 
make  600.000  students  ineligible  for  Pell 
Grants. 
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(3)  Social  Security  Student  Benefits:  This 
is  the  smallest  of  all  the  college  aid  pro- 
grams. As  of  December.  1979.  793.190  people 
were  receiving  grants  totaUIng  $153,914,000. 
These  were  the  college  children  of  retired  or 
disabled  workers,  and  of  deceased  wage- 
earners.  The  average  benefit  in  New  York  is 
$203  per  month  with  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment added  each  year.  The  administration, 
after  Initially  proposing  an  abrupt  end  to 
the  program  by  August  1981,  has  now  pro- 
posed allowing  no  new  students  to  enter  the 
programs  and  phasing  out  the  Student 
Benefit  over  a  four-year  period,  decreasing 
benefits  by  25%  per  year  and  eliminatlitg 
the  cost-of-living  Increases. 

(4)  National  Direct  Student  Loans:  In 
1978-1979.  this  program  loaned  approxi- 
mately $642  milUon  to  over  800.000  recipi- 
ents. Money  is  sent  directly  to  the  individu- 
al school  to  be  loaned  out  by  that  school  at 
its  own  discretion.  Few  people  realize  that 
these  so-called  "school  loans"  are  actually 
government-subsidized  and  guaranteed 
loans  at  7%  interest.  There  was  an  early 
Stockman  proposal  to  phase  out  the  pro- 
gram with  a  25%  per  year  cut  for  the  next 
four  years,  but  It  Is  not  now  clear  just  what 
the  administration  wants  to  do  with  NDSL. 
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Total  effect  of  proposed  cuts  in  student  loan 
and  grant  programs 

Considering  the  cuts  in  the  three  loan 
and/or  grant  programs  and  the  phasing  out 
of  the  Social  Security  Student  Benefit  Pro- 
gram, the  total  enrollment  of  the  schools 
surveyed  could  drop  by  as  much  as  10%. 
The  approximate  loss  in  loan  and  grant 
money  for  Suffolk  County  will  be 
$14,300,000  out  of  $87  million  (a  drop  of 
16%). 

In  talking  with  representatives  of  eleven 
post-secondary  schools,  a  pattern  emerged. 
The  private  schools  will  be  hurt  the  most 
(in  terms  of  a  decrease  in  enrollment),  then 
the  state  and  community  schools  will  follow. 
Private  schools  could  lose  about  15%  to  25% 
of  their  students,  and  state  and  community 
schools  will  lose  between  2%  and  13%  of 
their  students. 

There  is  a  historical  example  of  a  decrease 
in  enrollment  because  of  higher  educational 
costs.  In  1976.  tuition  was  charged  to  City 
University  of  New  York  students  for  the 
first  time.  The  enrollment  before  tuition 
was  252.000  and  afterwards  it  was  172.000. 
According  to  the  CUNY  study,  approximate- 
ly 80.000  did  not  complete  their  post-second- 
ary education  as  a  result  of  the  higher  costs. 
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POOD  AND  NUTRITION  PROORAMIt 

Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Program 

The  Women.  Infants,  and  Children  Pro- 
gram (WIC)  currently  receives  $900  million 
and  serves  150,000  out  of  500.000  eligible  ap- 
plicants. The  President's  Economic  Plan  for 
Recovery  proposes  to  cut  the  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  by  30  percent  to  $743 
million.  The  Reagan  program  would  [Hxrtifb- 
it  mm-breast  feeding  women  and  infants 
and  children  with  no  documented  nutrition- 
al deficiencies  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, under  WIC,  New  York  State  received 
$59  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  New 
York,  the  program  will  lose  $22  million  and 
55.000  to  60.000  people  will  have  to  be  cut 
from  the  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  infant  mortality  is 
the  eighth  (8th)  leading  cause  of  death  in 
this  nation.  WIC  cuts  infant  mortality  by 
one-half  and  every  $1.00  spent  in  the  pro- 
gram prevents  $3.00  in  hospital  costs.  In 
Suffolk  County,  we  wiU  lose  $364,200  if  the 
proposal  is  approved. 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  Food  Stamp  program  serves  22  mil- 
lion people.  Eighty  seven  percmt  of  tbeae 
recipients  have  gross  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line  of  $589  per  month  for  a  three- 
perscm  household.  The  Reagan  budget  seeks 
to  cut  $2  billion  from  the  program. 

New  York  State  stands  to  loae  $145  mU- 
lion in  food  stamp  benefits,  which  could 
result  in  a  loas  of  11.000  jobs.  The  effect  on 
the  recipimts  would  be  a  reduction  of  bene- 
fits for  860.000  people  in  New  York  State 
and  a  total  loas  of  benefite  for  50.000  people. 
One  proposed  change  in  the  program  that 
will  be  costly  and  will  take  two  years  to  im- 
plement is  the  suggestion  to  convert  from 
prospective  to  retrospective  budgeting. 

Finally.  Suffolk  County  is  expected  to  kwe 
$4,176,000  in  food  stamp  aid.  This  In  turn 
could  create  a  total  financial  loas  of  over  $15 
million  in  generated  economic  activity  and  a 
loss  of  $1,461,000  in  retail  food  sector  activi- 
ty due  to  purchasing  by  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. 
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SCHOOL  LITNCM  PKOCItAlfS 

The  President  hss  proposed  to  eliminate 
support  for  full-price  lunches  at  30.5<  per 
meal  and  to  reduce  support  (at  a  cut  of  49.5« 
per  meal)  for  reduced  price  lunches.  This 
will  mean  a  cut  of  $M0  million  in  federal 
subsidies  nationwide  and  will  probably 
cause  40.000  schools  to  drop  participation  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  Furthermore, 
part  of  the  nutrition  program,  the  school 
milk  procram  will  also  lose  $95.3  million  in 
federal  funds. 

This  will  result  in  a  loss  to  New  York 
SUte  of  $53  miUion  and  prevent  3400 
schools  from  serving  lunches  to  825.000  chil- 
dren. At  the  bottom  line.  Suffolk  County 
stands  to  lose  $4,949,000  for  iU  school  lunch 
procram  and  $9,622,200  for  its  food  pro- 
grams altogether.  The  Second  Congression- 
al District  wiU  lose  $1,600,820.40  for  its 
school  lunch  program. 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAMS-SECOND  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRiCT— Continuad 
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Tm  BmcT  or  thk  pood  stamp  program  on 

TRB  IfKW  YORK  BCOROMY 

The  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  program  is 
two-fold:  to  improve  the  level  of  nutrition 
among  low  Income  households  and  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  agricultural  econo- 
my by  increasing  sales  of  food  through 
wholesalers  and  retailers. 

The  program  not  only  benefits  the  22  mil- 
lion Americans  who  use  food  stamps  but 
also  significantly  benefits  farmers,  food  re- 
tailers and  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

Participation  in  New  York 

Ciurently,  approximately  1.800.000  resi- 
dents of  New  York  receive  food  stamp  bene- 
fiU  (approximately  2.500.000  residenU  are 
eligible  to  receive  benefits). 

Pood  stamp  benefits  for  these  recipients 
total  $62  million  each  month  or  $744  million 
per  year.  This  money  is  spent  in  New  York's 
food  stores  and  supermarkets  who  order 
more  goods  from  wholesalers  and  producers 
who  in  turn  buy  more  food  directly  from 
farmers. 

Effect  on  Food  Retailert 

While  it  is  true  that  all  food  stamps  must 
t>e  spent  for  food,  some  of  the  food  stamp 
benefits  are  actually  substituted  for  pur- 
chases which  would  have  been  made  with 
other  household  income.  This  is  called  the 
"food  buying  effectiveness"  of  food  stamps. 
The  most  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicates  that  food 
stamps  increase  actual  food  by  about  50 
cenu  per  dollar.  That  means  that  due  to  the 


food  stamp  program  an  additional  $31  mil- 
lion per  month  or  $372  million  per  year  are 
spent  on  food  in  New  York's  food  markets. 
How  Food  Stamp  DoUan  an  Spent 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  food 
stamp  users  do  not  spend  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  their  resources  on  either  non-nu- 
tritious Junk  foods  or  high-priced  cuts  of 
meat.  They  buy  less  snack  foods,  soda  pop 
and  as  a  group  squeeze  5-27  percent  more 
nutrienU  from  each  food  dollar  than 
higher-income  shoppers. 

In  New  York,  the  additional  $372  million 
in  food  sales  generated  by  the  food  stamp 
program  were  spent  as  follows: 
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Obviously,  without  these  sales,  retail  food 
receipU  in  New  York  would  be  considerably 
lower. 

Impact  on  Farmer* 

The  American  farmer  ultimately  receives 
36  cents  of  every  dollar  spent  on  food.  In 
1980.  of  the  approximately  $10  billion  in 
food  stamp  benefits,  the  farm  sector  re- 
ceived $3.6  billion  or  an  additional  $1.8  bil- 
lion they  would  not  have  received  if  the 
food  stamp  program  were  not  in  place. 

Since  New  York  produces  about  1.8%  of 
all  American  farm  goods,  the  additional  dol- 
lars generated  by  the  food  stamp  program 
meant  $324  million  in  additional  food  sales 
for  the  farmers  of  New  York  each  year. 

What  if  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  Cut 
Back? 

The  Administration  is  currently  consider- 
ing plans  to  cut  the  food  stamp  program  by 
about  $2  billion.  A  cut  of  this  magnitude 
would  mean  that  low  income  families  al- 
ready hard-pressed  to  meet  demands  in 
other  segments  of  the  economy  would  not 
be  able  to  substitute  cash  for  the  loss  of 
food  stamps.  Naturally,  food  sales  would 
drop:  by  $1.8  billion  and  farm  sales  by  $720 
million. 

The  effect  in  New  York  would  be  a  loss  of 
an  additional  $74.4  million  in  food  sales  and 
a  drop  in  farm  sales  of  $6.5  million  each 
year.  New  York  will  lose  $12.4  mUlion  in 
food  stamp  benefits  each  month. 


IMPACT  OF  BUDGET  PROPOSALS  ON  THE  ELDERLY  IN  NASSAU  AND  SUFFOLK  COUNTIES 
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Social  iecuritu  benefit  cuU 
The  President  has  propoaed  two  major  re- 
visions for  this  program.  One  would  elimi- 
nate student  benefits  paid  to  children  of  de- 
ceased, disabled  or  retired  workers,  and  the 
other  would  eliminate  the  guaranteed  mini- 
mum benefit  to  low  wage  earners  and  their 
families. 

The  Student  benefit  program  was  inaugu- 
rated when  the  OASI  Trust  fund  was  in 
good  shape  financially.  The  philosophy  of 
the  day  was  to  encourage  children  of  work- 
ers to  continue  their  education  by  helping 
them  to  pay  college  costs.  This  benefit  has 
only  been  available  to  those  students  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  between  the 
ages  of  IB  and  22.  who  are  studying  full 
time.  As  the  chart  on  student  benefits  illus- 
trates. recipienU  receive  an  average  benefit 
of  $203  monthly  for  an  individual  yearly 
total  of  $3436.  On  Long  Island  a  college  stu- 
dent could  not  attend  any  four-year  Institu- 
tion on  this  income  alone. 

The  combined  effect  for  Social  Security 
Student  beneficiaries  who  stand  to  lose  not 
only  these  checks  but  their  ability  to  obtain 
federal  grants  and  loans  for  education  will 
be  severe.  Some  schools  have  Indicated  how 
many  of  these  students  they  would  expect 
to  drop  out.  Others  have  indicated  that 
without  accurate  financial  statements  from 
every  student  they  would  not  even  venture 
a  guess.  As  of  December.  1979,  the  most 
recent  date  statistics  were  available  from 
the  Social  Security  Adminstration  Data  Di- 
vision, there  were  5.622  students  In  Suffolk 
County  receiving  a  total  monthly  amount  of 
Just  over  $1  million,  for  a  yearly  influx  of 
funds  totaling  over  $13  million. 

The  minimum  benefit  program  is  a  guar- 
antee that  a  base  of  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided whether  or  not  the  worker  had  invest- 
ed enough  in  the  system  for  these  beneifts 
to  be  paid.  Presently,  the  minimum  benefit 
is  $122  monthly  at  age  65.  and  $97  monthly 
for  a  worker  taking  early  retirement  at  age 
62.  Under  the  Reagan  proposal  benefits 
would  be  reduced  to  an  average  monthly 
subsidy  of  $50.  In  Suffolk  County  approxi- 
mately 11.200  recipients  receive  the  mini- 
mum benefit  which  brings  a  total  of 
$1,366,400  mto  the  County  each  month.  Re- 
ceiving the  minimum  benefit  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  retiree  is  a  low-income  indi- 
vidual. In  fact,  almost  half  (45%)  of  the 
minimum  beneficiaries  have  other  sources 
of  income,  according  to  a  GAO  study.  These 
additional  incomes  include  spouses  benefits, 
federal  pensions,  and  SSI  benefits.  To  calcu- 
late the  effect  of  the  loss  of  this  minimum 
benefit  on  the  individual  is  impossible.  It  is 
far  easier  to  calculate  the  total  loss  of 
money  coming  into  the  County.  At  an  indi- 
vidual average  reduction  of  $72.00.  multi- 
plied by  the  approximate  number  of  recipi- 
ents (11.200).  the  loss  to  our  area  might  be 
as  high  as  $806,400  each  month  or  over  $16 
million  each  year.  Who  geU  this  money?  In 
Suffolk  County  172,406  people  receive  some 
form  of  Social  Security  payment.  Of  these. 
105.674  are  over  65  years  of  age.  Nationally. 
6.5%  of  all  social  security  benficiaries  are 
getting  the  minimum  benefit.  Nationally. 
7.3%  of  all  chUdren  beneficiaries.' of  which 
there  are  28.136  in  Suffolk,  receive  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  If  these  percentages  are  ap- 
plied County  figures,  it  could  be  surmised 
that  of  the  28.136  chUd  benefit  recipients 
about  2.000  of  them  are  getting  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  Realistically,  probably  not 
more  than  55%  (or  6.160)  of  these  minimum 
beneficiaries  will  lose  an  average  benefit  of 
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$50.00    each    for    a    total 
$3,696,000  to  the  County. 

The  total  loss  in  funds  to  Suffolk  County 
from  the  two  proposed  program  cuts  for 
Social  Security  could  be  approximated  at 
about  $17  million  for  1982.  What  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  local  economy  is  difficult  to 
say.  What  effect  it  will  have  on  the  individ- 
ual beneficiaries  is  even  more  difficult  to 
calculate.  New  York  SUte  estimates  that  as 
many  as  14,000  elderly  needy  would  seek 
public  assistance  programs  at  an  additional 
cost  of  almost  $22  million,  after  losing  their 
minimum  benefits. 

Source:   Social   Security   Administration- 
New  York  SUte  Office  of  the  Aging. 
Social  tecurity  minimum  benefit  facttheet 

Nation— As  of  1978  (the  latest  year,  fig- 
ures are  available)  2.230.000  were  receiving 
minlmtitn  benefit  due  to  strict  entitlement. 

Eight  hundred  thousand  more  were  re- 
ceiving the  minimum  benefit  calculated  on 
their  true  earnings  record;  270.000  children 
were  receiving  the  minimum  benefit;  6H 
percent  of  all  Social  Security  beneficiaries 
receive  the  minimum  benefit. 

Seven  and  one-half  percent  of  all  children 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  receive  the 
minimum  benefit. 

Suffolk  County— 172,406  individuals  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits;  105,674  Social 
Security  recipients  are  over  65;  28,136  are 
children  beneficiaries. 

Approximately  11,200  receive  minimum 
benefits.  Approximately  2000  of  the  mini- 
mum beneficiaries  are  children. 

The  minimum  benefit  is  $122.00  monthly. 
This  year  with  the  cost-of-living  increase 
the  minimum  benefit  pays  an  average  of 
$145.00.  Under  the  Reagan  proposal  the 
average  minimum  benefit  would  be  $50.00. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Anyone  living  on  Long  Island  knows  the 
importance  of  transportation  to  our  commu- 
nities. During  the  next  four  years.  Long 
Island  was  slated  by  New  York  SUte  to  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  all  federal  highway 
funds,  particularly  for  improvements,  grade 
separation,  and  overpasses  on  the  Sunrise 
Highway. 

However,  the  Federal  Highways  program 
has  now  been  targeted  by  the  current  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  clear  on  which  specif- 
ic projects  the  budget  cuts  will  fall  most 
heavily. 

The  Administration  also  proposes  to 
phase  out  federal  subsidies  for  mass  transit. 
Obviously,  this  would  affect  the  Long  Island 
Railroad. 

With  a  limited  area  on  the  Island  for  road 
and  rail  expansion,  and  with  potential  cuts 
in  highway  Improvemente.  an  expansion  of 
bus  service  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
few  alternatives  for  improving  our  transpor- 
Ution  situation.  But  the  budget  axe  is  also 
falling  heavily  In  the  area  of  bus  purchases 
under  Tier  IV  of  the  Formula  Grants  Pro- 
gram. It  looks  as  though  the  30  new  buses 
Suffolk  County  will  get  in  June  of  this  year 
may  be  the  last  new  mass  transit  vehicles  we 
will  see  for  a  long  time.  The  County  might 
not  be  able  to  complete  its  phase  I  Transit 
Plan  to  bring  service  to  the  elderly,  the 
infirm  and  other  transit-dependent  citizens 
of  Suffolk  County  without  federal  help. 

The  OMB  proposes  cuts  In  the  total  capi- 
tal grant  budget  authority  for  mass  transit 
from  $21  billion  to  $13.4  bUlion  for  FY  1981- 
85. 

Suffolk  County  is  currently  getting  a  $5 
million    package    of    UMTA    grants.    The 


County  has  been  trying  to  get  status  as  an 
"Urban  Designated  District"  (UDD).  As  a 
UDD,  Suffolk  would  have  gotten  an  addi- 
tional $15  million  in  UMTA  grants  this  year, 
but  if  funds  for  UMTA  are  ciu-tailed,  there 
is  no  point  in  the  County  continuing  to  seek 
UDD  sUtus. 

The  OMB  plan  calls  for  cutting  the 
budget  for  Federal  Highway  Programs  by 
$14.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1981-85,  which 
would  affect  numerous  separate  categorical 
programs  designed  to  meet  a  variety  of  ob- 
jectives. (The  specifics  of  options  which 
might  be  chosen  to  accomplish  these  across- 
the-board  cuts  have  not  yet  been  decided.) 

IiCr.  Austin  Emmery,  the  State  Department 
of  Tran^MrUtion  Regional  Director  for 
Long  Island,  has  said  that  $82  million  out  of 
a  total  of  $110  million  which  New  York  is 
scheduled  to  receive  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  primary  road  projects  In  fiscal 
years  1981-^  would  be  devoted  to  Sunrise 
Highway.  (He  put  a  cost  estimate  of  ap- 
proximately $53  million  in  "1979  dollars"  on 
the  Sunrise  Highway  overpass  projects.) 
Suffolk  County's  portion  of  these  monies 
would  be  $30  million  to  be  spent  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  County. 

The  SUte  Department  of  TransporUtion 
has  also  estimated  that  an  additional  $8  to 
$10  million  will  be  needed  for  the  necessary 
grade  separation  work  on  Sunrise  Highway 
to  avoid  delay  in  the  overall  renovation  pro- 
gram. 

Federal  funding  of  $26  million  is  also 
needed  for  a  motorist  information  system  in 
the  Long  Island  expressway  corridor  from 
Queens  to  Hauppauge. 

Suffolk  has  a  Phase  I  Master  Transit 
Plan,  the  goal  of  which  is  simply  to  create  a 
bus  "system"  out  of  the  existing  small.  Inde- 
pendently owned  bus  routes  around  the 
County.  The  thrust  of  capital  expenditures 
under  this  plan  are: 

A.  Replace  the  buses  over  12  years  old. 

B.  Purchase  new  buses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  transit-dependent  residents  of  the 
County. 

The  total  Suffolk  has  gotten  from  UMTA 
is  $3,093,329.  This  is  under  three  separate 
grants,  for  purchase  this  year  of  25  large 
buses  (45  passenger)  and  5  small  transit 
vans;  also  included  are  related  equipment, 
bus  shelters,  radios,  etc.  A  new  application 
was  filed  in  September,  1978  for  a  $4  million 
grant  from  UMTA.  which  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon.  In  September  of  1980  Suffolk 
(on  advice  from  UMTA)  filed  an  amended 
application  for  $7.6  million  (as  the  federal 
contribution  to  a  $9.5  million  project)  to 
purchase  33  large  buses.  35  small  transit 
vans,  and  related  equipment.  Approval  of 
this  latest  application  would  complete 
Phase  I  of  the  Suffolk  County  Transit  plan 
designed  to  meet  the  most  basic  transit 
needs  of  the  county.  If  federal  funding  is 
not  forthcoming,  there  are  no  other  means 
of  financing  these  bus  purctiases. 

The  County  Elxecutlve's  Office  reports 
that  the  Suffolk  County  Airport  at  West- 
hampton  has  several  applications  for  ADAP 
funding  pending.  These  are  part  of  the 
master  plan  for  airport  improvement,  which 
does  not  involve  enlargement,  only  safety 
and  maintenance  improvements  to  the 
County  Airmrt. 

A.  An  application  for  $1.2  million  for 
maintenance  of  the  main  runway  (filed  with 
FAA  in  1978)  to  aUow  the  airport  to  service 
cargo  aircraft. 

B.  Nine  other  projects  on  fUe  with  FAA, 
(pending  ADAP  reauthorization  for  official 
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•ppUaUkiD).  for  wtoui  abport  bnprove- 
BMBt  proJecU— ground  Uchtlnc,  Uxiw&y 
guldanoe  ayitans.  vtoual  apitroMh  slope  in- 
dicator. etc-ToUL  tl.lOJOO. 

UMW  MtAlia  MAILBOAB 

or  the  total  natlooal  oper»tlnc  ■ubakUee 
for  oammuter  raUways.  the  MTA  reoelvea 
t.1%  for  the  Lone  Uand  Railroad  and  Con- 
rail,  which  In  IMl  waa  >34.a  million.  The 
MTA  eipecU  the  nme  funding  for  IMS. 
but  fUB<k  wUl  draaticaUy  deereaae  for  1M3- 
M.  In  IMS.  fundlnc  ii  eatlmated  at  tS3.8 
maUan:  1M4— $11.S  mfllioo:  and  IMft-O. 

MTA  otfldala  eatlmate  that  with  federal 
and  Stat*  cuts  in  fundliw,  the  URR  fare 
eould  increaw  anywhere  from  S0%  to  S0%. 

In  addlUon.  for  thoae  who  travel  the 
LIRR  to  work  In  Manhattan,  the  cuU  In 
fundlnc  oouM  alao  increase  fare*  on  buaea 
and  the  aubway. 
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The  Administration's  economic  proposal 
calls  for  an  increase  In  defense  spending  and 
two  Looc  Island  corajianles.  Onmiman 
Aerospace  Corp.  and  Pairehild  Republic 
wouM  be  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Funds 
to  actually  be  spent  on  Long  Island  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  are  as  follows: 

OBinillAM  ABtOCPACB  COaPOaATIOH 

Navy: 

•  F-14  Interceptors  >$M  million. 

S  A-«E  all  weather  attack  bombers =M5 


4  KA-CB  electronic  Jamming  alrcraft  =  MO 


C-S  transport/deva  money =$15  million. 
Fsranm.n  bbtdbuc  co. 
Force:    M   A-10   cloae   support   alr- 


■  ISM  million. 


Air 
crafts 


The  first  point  to  be  made  about  the 
energy  budget  is  that  as  of  now.  there  Is  no 
indlcatioa  of  how  decontrolling  oil  wUl 
affect  the  budget  in  terms  of  inflation,  em- 
ptoyment  and  eeonomic  growth.  Further.  If 
the  Administration  sends  legislation  to  the 
Coogreas  requesting  the  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas.  new  factors  wUl  be  introduced  which 
are  easential  to  making  Judgmenta  on  the 
worfcabOity  of  the  Administration's  econom- 
ic program. 

Une-income  enern  a»*Utance 
This  program  of  block  granU  to  states  es- 
tablished certain  broad  priorities  for  assist- 
ance. Inchidlng  a  m»Tiwiiii«  income  llmlta- 
Uon  for  recipients.  Funds  are  allocated 
among  the  states  based  on  climate,  energy 
oasts  and  the  stee  of  the  poor  populatlcxi. 
Not  surprisingly.  New  York  State  received  a 
Uoo's  share  of  the  $1.85  billion  which  was 
appropriated  tar  fiscal  year  IMl.  Of  this 
amount.  $S33.068.0M.  Suffolk  County  low 
tneome  reaidenU  received  about  $4.1  million 
to  pay  increases  in  heating  cost.  Energy 
coats  have  been  s  heavy  burden  in  the 
Northeast  over  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
effects  of  crude  oil  decontrol  will  vastly  In- 
crease that  burden.  Nationally,  low-income 
houaeholdB  uae  SO  percent  less  energy  than 
median-Income  households,  yet  the  low- 
taoome  family  spends  over  45  percent  of  its 
Inoaaie  on  energy.  This  figure  is  about  13 
percent  for  median-income  households.  OU 
decontrol  wiU  increase  the  low-income  fam- 
ily's energy  expenditure  to  over  40  percent 
of  hooaehoid  income  this  year.  The  Rngan 
plan  Is  to  fold  low-income  energy  assistance 
in  with  eBscigeucy  social  service  assistance, 
both  at  M  percent  reduced  levels. 

Low-income  weaOurUation 
Currently  ISM  seniors  in  Nassau  and  Suf- 
folk Counties  benefit  from  this  program. 


now  maldng  about  $1  w  million  available  an- 
nually. Although  the  administration's  piM^ 
is  to  fold  this  program  Into  a  block  grant 
program  with  others,  no  new  funds  will  be 
avaUable.  Therefore,  low-income  weatheri- 
sation  goals  will  have  to  compete  with  other 
programs  which  often  promise  more  Instant 
results  such  as  neighborhood  social  service 
programs  and  local  public  works. 
Entrn  eonaervation  programs  openUed  in 

concert  with  the  NYS  Snern  Office 
An  Energy  Advisory  Service  to  Industry 
faces  significant  cutbacks  as  a  result  of  Ad- 
ministration cuts  in  DOE  funding.  This  pro- 
gram provides  on-site  energy  surveys  of  in- 
dustrial plants  of  mainly  small  and  medium 
slae.  The  program  involves  no  cost  to  the  in- 
dustry. On  Long  Island,  the  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal participants.  A  total  of  70  energy  stir- 
veys  have  been  completed  in  this  area.  An 
expected  M  surveys  were  on  line  for  IMS. 
All  are  now  Jeopardised,  not  by  specific  line 
item  cuts,  but  by  the  overall  cut  in  operat- 
ing funds  for  the  NTS  Energy  Office.  Fur- 
thermore, without  NT8EO  backing,  the  Oil 
Heat  Institute  of  Long  Island  may  not  be 
able  to  continue  performing  free  combus- 
tion   efficiency    tests    in   Suffolk    County. 
Thus  far.  37.344  such  tesU  have  been  con- 
ducted in  asaodaUon  with  94  oU  dealers. 
SchooU  and  hotpitaU.  local  government 
tmUdina*  and  public  care  inttitutioni 
Though  recently  criticized  by  the  OAO, 
this  program  has  operated  successfully  in 
SuffoU     County.     Basic    services    include 
energy  audits,  technical  assistance  studies 
and  energy  conservation  (installing  equip- 
ment  and   implementing   modifications   to 
buUdlngs).   The   attached   list   reveals   the 
extent  of  the  program's  use  on  Long  Island. 
Buildings  in  which  actions  have  been  taken 
are  yielding  average  savings  of  37,000  equiv- 
alent   gallons   of   oU    annually    valued   at 
$SS.O0O  at  today's  prices.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  a  50%  reduction 
in  funding  for  this  {wogram.  While  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  50%  reduction  in 
fimds   for  Suffolk   (funds   are   meted   out 
through  a  non-region  prejudiced  formula) 
the  number  of  applications  received  from 
around  New  York  State,  when  compared  to 
the  number  funded  is  about  30:1.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  calls  for  a  55%  rescission  for 
IMI,  which  could  mean  as  lltUe  as  $flM  mil- 
lion for  the  program.  As  of  March  34.  te- 
quesU  between  $40  and  $50  million  have 
been  received  In  the  State  Energy  Office. 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 
At  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  many 
•near  term"  proJecU  (near  completi<Hi)  wUl 
be  affected.  Projects  which  examine  burner 
efficiency,   development   of   low-cost  solar 
collectors  and  Insulation  studies  will  be  de- 
prived of  necessary  funding.  Brookhaven's 
conservation  budget  will  be  cut  from  6.1  mil- 
lion dollars  to  3.6  million  dollars  in  fy  IMS. 

SUmtABT 

Although  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
analyze  in  detail  how  proposed  cuts  would 
affect  all  programs,  the  foUowlng  is  an  im- 
portant Indication  of  how  conservation  pro- 
grams wUl  be  valued  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. OranU  for  State  Energy  Offices  (46  of 
the  50  sUtes  now  operate  such  offices)  and 
public  outreach  programs  are  terminated. 
OranU  for  conservation  activities  in  public 
and  non-profit  schools  and  hospitals  wUl 
continue  at  approximately  one-half  their 
current  levels.  AU  activities  of  the  NT8EO 
would  lose  federal  funding  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  schools  and  hospitals).  SEO  derives 


50%  of  iU  budget  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment If  OMB's  proposals  become  reality, 
IM  Jobs  wUl  be  terminated  and  with  them,  a 
significant  portion  of  the  sUte's  efforts  to 
promote  conservation. 

CExhoitF] 

GRANT  AWARDS  M  SUFRUK  OOUNTY-FEOBtAL  GRANT 
PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOOIS.  HOSHTALS.  UMTS  OF  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  PUfiUC  CARE  MSTnunONS 
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ACT 

President  Reagan's  budget  proposals  pro- 
vide for  the  phaseout  of  all  comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) 
public  service  employment  positions  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  IMl.  To  achieve  this 
phaseout.  the  President's  proposal  includes 
a  TlUe  II-D  deferral  and  a  TlUe  VI  rescis- 
sion in  the  total  amount  of  $841,147,000. 
The  revised  FT  IMl  budget  will  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  prime  spon- 
sors to  phase  out  the  Titles  II-D  and  VI  pro- 
grams by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Elimination  of  public  service  employment 
wUl  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  CETA- 
eligible  population  of  Long  Island,  as  well  as 
having  a  dramatic  effect  on  local  govern- 
ments and  economies.  In  assessing  this 
effect  it  is  important  to  consider  the  local 
income  transfer  paymenU  which  will  be 
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needed  to  eorapensate  for  the  loas  of  public 
service  employment  posltimis.  It  Is  posriUe 
that  as  many  as  50%  of  those  curmntly 
working  In  CETA  Jobs  wUl  require  some 
public  assistance.  Fully  100%  of  those  par- 
ticipating under  II-D  are  welfare-dlglMe. 
with  38%  actually  coming  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 

In  early  December  IMO  a  freeze  on  new 
hiring  was  put  In  place  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. By  February  37.  500  employees  had 
been  fired  in  Suffolk  county.  Finally,  on 
March  31,  the  remaining  CETA  workers  In 
Suffolk  were  removed  from  the  rolls.  This 
number  was  about  ISM  workers.  The  total 
number  of  people  affected  Is  about  18M. 

The  Suffolk  County  program  has  always 
been  considered  one  of  the  best  In  the  coun- 
try. Typical  jobs  included  providing  security 
for  area  schools  and  government  buildings, 
custodial  work  for  the  county,  keypunch 
and  data  entry  and  general  clerical  work  In 
the  social  services,  health  services  and  pro- 
bation departments,  the  Town  of  Babylon 
employed  70  CETA  workers;  the  Town  of 
Isllp  employed  90.  

By  far  the  most  successful  of  the  CETA 
titles  used  In  Suffolk  County  has  been  the 
Title  II-D  program.  II-D  provides  compre- 
hensive services  to  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged in  order  to  help  them  secure  and 
retain  employment.  Within  this  complex 
frame  work,  CETA  public  service  employ- 
ment programs  have  worked.  Activities  in- 
clude classroom  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, work  experience,  services  to  partici- 
pants, and  upgrading  and  retraining  pro- 
grams, the  goal  is  a  "positive  termination", 
in  which  a  person  actually  gets  an  unsubsi- 
dlzed  job.  enrolls  In  school,  or  transfers  to 
another  training  program  not  funded  by 
CETA.  In  FT  IMO  Suffolk  County  spent 
$I3.M1,330  serving  3.334  people.  The  posi- 
tive termination  rate  was  43%.  or  1.3M 
people  in  new  jobs  or  in  school  preparing 
for  new  jobs. 

Without  this  program,  based  on  ctirrent 
data,  and  using  an  average  public  assistance 
"basic  case  grant"  of  $330  per  month,  there 
could  be  a  $471,680  increase  in  assumed  wel- 
fare costs  if  80%  of  those  individuals  who 
were  eligible  fur  welfare  payments  prior  to 
participating  in  Title  II-D  programs  return 
to  the  welfare  rolls  after  their  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  compensation  expires.  A 
conservative  estimate  shows  clearly  how 
such  a  shift  would  create  many  more  "tax 
users"  than  tax  payers. 

While  these  cuts  have  a  potentially  high 
fiscal  cost,  especially  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, it  is  important  also  to  realize  the 
human  costs  in  lost  services.  Many  city  and 
county  governments  rely  heavily  on  CETA 
workers  and  programs  to  provide  a  wide  va- 
riety of  needed  and  expected  services  to 
their  constituents.  CETA  employees,  for  ex- 
ample, serve  the  elderly  by  providing  much- 
needed  transportation  to  shopping  areas 
and  making  hot  lunches  available  to  those 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  them. 

8KWAGK  THKATIfKIlT  nOCaAMS 

The  President's  proposal  to  (nit  federal 
matching  grants  from  75%  to  50%  for 
sewage  treatment  projects  means  that  many 
pending  projects  will  have  to  be  abandoned, 
even  though  millions  may  already  have 
been  spent  in  the  plaiming  stages. 

In  the  period  1970  to  IMl  Suffolk  County 
received  (under  sections  3M  and  303B  of  PL 
93-500)  $280.8  milUon.  (EPA  Needs  Survey 
estimates  that  Nassau /Suffolk  SMSA  needs 
$100  million  in  sewer  grants  in  FY  IMl.) 
Lee  Koppelman,  Suffolk  County  planning 
Director,  astimates  that  the  adverse  effects 


on  Suffolk  County  of  budget  cuts  In  Waste 
Water  Treatment.  EDA  and  HUD  (and 
domino  effect  In  construction  and  local  In- 
dustries) would  be  upward  of  $1  billion. 

1.  Three  projects  currently  on  fundable 
list  =$1.05  million  (without  federal  match- 
ing grants  at  current  75%  level  these  proj- 
ects for  sewer  overhaul  would  probably  not 
go  forward.) 

3.  FANS  (Flow  Augmentation  Needs 
Study>— In  Southwest  Sewer  District  is  esti- 
mated as  a  $1M  million  project  In  the  step  3 
construction  phase.  It  Is  doubtful  it  could  be 
undertaken  without  75%  federal  matching 
funds,  even  though  $3.5  mlllicm  has  already 
been  spent  in  step  1  Design  phase.  The  fail- 
ure to  complete  the  FANS  project  (x>uld 
have  a  multlmillion  dollar  effect  on  the 
shellfish  Industry  of  the  Great  South  Bay. 

3.  Three  more  sewage  overhaul  projects  In 
Riverhead.  Patchogue  and  Port  Jefferson/ 
Stony  Brook  may  also  have  to  be  abandoned 
if  federal  matching  funds  faU  below  75%. 

The  most  vital  of  these  imperiled  projects 
is  the  FANS  program  to  monitor  the  effects 
of  the  Southwest  Sewer  project  on  ground 
and  surface  waters  leading  into  the  Great 
South  Bay,  where  a  multlmillion  dollar 
shellfish  Industry  is  at  stake.  But  also  im- 
portant are  smaller  sewage  overhaul  proj- 
ects needed  by  various  Suffolk  County  com- 
munities. If  federal  matching  grants  fall  by 
35%.  these  communities  will  be  left  with  few 
alternatives:  one,  try  to  raise  the  additional 
monies  elsewhere,  either  by  raising  local 
taxes  or  by  appealing  for  State  funds,  which 
will  be  in  short  supply,  or,  simply  abandon- 
ing the  needed  sewage  treatment  improve- 
ments. 

Sewage  treatment  program* 

OMB  proposes  a  26%  cutback  in  spending 
in  FT  lMl-85  reducing  the  budget  authori- 
ty by  52%  from  $20.1  billion  to  $9.5  billion. 

1.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Pure  Waters 
Act  (plaiming  monies  for  the  actual  brick 
and  mortar  plan  on  which  federal  matching 
grant  would  be  based): 

Patchogue.  Riverhead.  Port  Jefferson  and 
Stony  Brook  are  all  currently  in  the  midst 
of  section  201  plans.  If  matching  grants  are 
cut  off,  they  may  have  to  halt  their  proj- 
ects. 

3.  Southwest  Sewer  Dittrict—Ut  opem 
shortly,  it  has  received  most  of  its  te&enX 
matching  monies — OBCB  plan  does  not  call 
for  any  cut  in  spending  in  FT  IMl  for 
sewage  treatment  grants,  however  the 
FANS  project  may  be  affected. 

3.  Only  three  programs  in  the  Nassau/ 
Suffolk  SMSA  are  currently  on  the  fimda- 
ble  list,  totaling  $1,050,000.  These  three 
projects  are: 

A.  Ocean  Beach— infiltration  study  on  ex- 
isting sewer  system 

B.  Huntington— infiltration  study  on  ex- 
isting sewer  system 

C.  Suffolk  Co.  facility— designing  of  sec- 
ondary treatment  facility. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  EPA 
Needs  Study  concluded  that  the  Nassau/ 
Suffolk  SMSA  needs  $100  million  in  sewer 
grants.  At  this  time  only  the  $1  million  proj- 
ects listed  above  were  on  the  fundable  list. 
The  EPA  points  out  that  Nassau/Suffolk  is 
one  of  the  most  needy  SMSA's  in  the  nation 
for  sewage  treatment  projects. 

BCOMOMIC  DEVELOPMEMT  AOMUIISTBATIOII 
(EDA) 

Of  the  several  government  programs  de- 
signed to  stem  the  tide  of  unemployment 
and  deterioration  in  recent  years,  none  has 
shown  the  promise  of  the  pubUc/private 
sector  partnerships  brought  about  by  Eco- 
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Administration    pro- 


nomic    Development 
grams. 

EDA  budget  authority  for  FT  IMl  is  804 
million  In  funds  and  $4SS  In  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  Reagan  proposal  originally  sought 
to  rescind  $343  million  In  appropriated 
funds  and  $363  million  in  loan  guaranteea. 
However,  after  a  Mp  to  New  Tork  City  In 
March,  the  Presidait  was  convinced  that 
$70.8  million  In  EDA  projet^  In  34  states 
should  not  be  eliminated  for  FT  '81. 

The  Town  of  Babylon  had  long  been  plan- 
ning its  New  Horizons  Business  Center  at 
the  former  Zahn's  Airport  site.  According  to 
Town  Supervisor.  Raymond  C.  Allmen- 
dlnger.  "This  extremely  worthwhile  project 
specifically  meets  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's objective  of  having  local  government 
identify  its  own  needs,  while  acting  as  a 
catalyst  to  spiu-  the  private  sector  to  create 
Jobs,  broaden  the  tax  base  and  other  result- 
ant economic  spin-offs  aasorlated  with  a 
project  of  this  magnitude  and  scope." 
Indeed,  the  new  Long  Island  Development 
Agency  was  premised  on  the  continuing 
availability  of  EDA  monies.  After  being  no- 
tified originally  that  the  project  was 
"froaen."  despite  having  completed  80%  of 
its  f  muUng  goal,  the  project  will  be  complet- 
ed. It  was  <me  of  the  favored  projects.  Addi- 
tionally, two  more  projects  in  Suffolk 
County,  a  $550.0M  grant  for  construction  of 
a  fishing  pier  In  Southampton.  LiMig  Island 
and  a  $445,000  grant  to  rehabilitate  the 
Town  Hall,  will  not  be  funded.  Together, 
these  projects  had  been  projected  to  create 
over  3M  Jobs. 

Curr«itly,  most  of  the  battling  over  EDA 
monies  has  been  conducted  over  current 
fiscal  year  funding  needed  to  complete  proj- 
ects already  underway. 

EDA  BUDGET  AJTHORITY-fGCAL  YEARS 

[kaoearioIMn] 
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Funding  per  town 

Isllp 0 

Babylon: 

Current  ftmding 43.750.000 

Expected  loss 0 

Estimated  number  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated   2.0M 

Expected  loss 0 

Project  (Zahn  Airport) 1 

Projects  (nirtaOed 0 

For  1M2.  however,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  total  elimination  of  all  funding 
and  since  the  visit  to  New  Tork.  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  nothing  of  reinstating  any  of 
this  money.  It  is  unclear  how  this  would 
affect  Suffolk  County  because  planning  for 
Fy  '83  projects  was  not  undMway  when 
word  came  about  the  cutbacks.  It  is  dear, 
though,  that  the  program  can  create  &a- 
ployment  in  our  region. 

In  Uie  Second  Congressional  District.  Isllp 
would  not  be  affected  because  it  does  not  re- 
ceive any  EDA  funding.  Babylcm  is  con- 
cerned over  the  Zahn's  Airport  Industrial 
park,  now  scheduled  to  be  completed. 

SBA 

Despite  the  fact  that  80%  of  all  new  Jobs 
are  created  by  firms  with  fewer  than  350 
employees,  and  produce  about  four  times  as 
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many  innovations  per  R&D  dollar  as  do 
medium  aiaed  companies,  and  34  tiroea  aa 
many  aa  do  the  largcat  firms,  the  effects  of 
raertMlon  and  ever-rlslnc  Interest  rates 
make  small  businesses  the  sector  of  our 
economy  most  affected  by  inflation.  Still. 
aococdinc  to  the  Small  Buainess  Adminlstra- 
tkm's  own  IMO  Annual  Report,  "govern- 
ment inattention  created  unprecedented 
problems  for  small  business  by  mid- IMO." 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
reduce  Small  Business  Administration  tend- 
inc  pracrams  in  Py  IMl  and  Py  1M3  by 
about  31%  and  25%  respectively,  but  has 
provided  no  details  on  the  degree  to  which 
SBA  lending  acUvity  would  be  restricted, 
which  programs  would  be  restricted,  which 
proffnuns  would  be  affected,  or  how  eligibil- 
ity standards  would  be  revised. 

Taking  the  broad  cuts,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District's  experience  over  the  last 
completed  fiscal  year  is  a  good  example  of 
how  these  cuts  might  affect  the  ability  of 
smaller  firms  to  capitaUie  in  such  an  unsta- 
ble economic  environment.  Pour  firms  re- 
ceived direct  loans  totaling  $177,000.  Porty- 
five  firms  received  loan  guarantees  totaling 
$9,434,000.  A  35%  cutback  in  such  aid  would 
have  meant  one  of  the  four  direct  loan  re- 
cipients, either  a  bakery,  a  sports  shop  or  a 
wood  shop  would  have  lost  out,  perhaps 
meaning  the  loss  of  jobs  and  of  course  the 
poasibUity  of  btuikruptcy.  Direct  loans,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  only  given  by  the  SBA 
when  private  lenders  have  refused  to  make 
the  loan  themselves  or  to  take  part  in  a 
guaranteed  loan.  Therefore,  direct  loan 
funds  are  limited,  and  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply  of  funds.  Yet  this  program  has 
successfully  saved  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses over  the  past  few  years.  The  average 
loan  is  only  $115,000,  paid  back  with  inter- 
eat  over  the  average  of  eight  years.  Such 
programs  are  not  giveaways.  They  are  valu- 
able sources  of  loan  money  for  an  important 
sector  of  the  economy  on  Long  Island,  at  a 
time  when  current  Inflation  rates  and  mone- 
tary policy  mean  very  little  money  to  small 
bustneases.  The  interest  rate  on  direct  loans 
and  SBA's  share  of  immediate  participation 
loans  may  not  exceed  a  rate  set  by  a  statu- 
tory formula  relating  to  the  long  term  aver- 
age cost  of  money  U>  the  government.  A  35% 
cutback  in  SBA  loan  guarantee  assistance 
would  mean  a  loss  Just  to  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  $3,358,500  and 
$44,250^  $3,403,750. 

In  PIscal  Year  1980,  there  were  no  disaster 
loans  given  out.  A  complete  list  of  those  in 
District  Two  receiving  SBA  assistance  is  at- 
tached. 
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Over  250,000  Nassau  and  Suffolk  residents 
meet  the  guidelines  to  be  eligible  for  free 
legal  services  by  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Law 
Services.  The  President  has  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  Nassau-Suffolk  Law  Services 
is  an  af fUiate. 

If  this  program  is  abolished  over  6,000 
Long  Islanders  would  annually  go  without 
legal  access  or  representation.  Over  35  per- 
cent of  Nassau's  low-Income  residents  face 
civil  legal  problems  each  year. 

Less  than  3  percent  of  the  funds  of  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Law  Services  go  for  adminis- 
trative costs.  The  program  has  proven  to  be 
a  highly  cost-effective  service. 

Since  its  creation  In  1906,  Law  Services 
Inc.  has  provided  legal  assistance  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  indigent  clients.  They  have  six 
offices  located  throughout  Long  Island.  The 
attorneys  deal  only  with  civil  cases  Includ- 
ing: evictions  and  housing  standards;  medi- 
care and  medicaid:  social  security  and  SSI: 
welfare;  consumer  problems:  and  marital 
difficiUties. 

This  program  is  vitally  needed  on  Long 
Island. 

KLnCEMTAaT  AND  SBCONSART  EDUCATION  CUTS 

The  administration's  proposal  on  funding 
for  secondary  and  elementary  education 
would  reduce  funds  by  an  average  of  35  per- 
cent in  most  categories;  however,  in  at  least 
one  instance,  vocational  education,  funding 


is  now  baaed  on  a  formula  similar  to  that 
used  for  medicaid  funding.  This  formula  is 
almost  certain  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  cur- 
rent per  capita  income  or  some  other  more 
recent  population  figures  from  the  1980 
census. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that 
funding  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  will  be  combined  Into 
two  block  grants;  one  block  grant  will  be 
called  the  local  education  agency  grant 
(LEA)  and  the  other  wUl  be  labeled  the 
State  education  agency  grant  (SEA). 

Without  trying  to  second-guess  the  States 
and  local  governments  on  the  issue  of  block 
granting  funds  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
regulation,  this  report  analyzes  the  straight 
dollar  amounts  currently  going  to  local 
schools  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  purpose  of  the  LEA  grant  is  to  allow 
local  areas  the  determination  of  where  and 
how  Federal  funds  will  be  spent  for  local 
programs.  The  few  restrictions  are  that  LE^A 
must  provide  the  same  services  to  private 
schools  that  it  provides  to  public  schools 
and  each  LEA  must  publish  a  3-year  plan 
outlining  its  priorities,  goals,  and  perform- 
ance criteria.  Only  5  percent  of  the  LEA's 
funds  can  be  spent  for  its  administrative 
costs. 

The  SEA  grant  is  to  give  States  the  ability 
to  administer,  as  they  see  fit,  educational 
programs  within  the  State.  Each  SEA  must 
prepare  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  a  3- 
year  plan  on  the  goals  of  its  funding  pro-  , 
gram  and  the  criteria  by  which  the  plan  will 
be  Judged.  Furthermore,  all  decisions  must 
provide  an  equal  amount  of  funding  for  the 
needs  of  private  schools  as  well  as  public 
schools.  PUuOly,  the  SEA  can  only  spend  10 
percent  of  its  funds  for  administrative  costs. 
The  initial  amount  to  be  cut  from  the  LEA's 
programs  is  $993.84  million  and  the  SEA's 
program  is  $135.62  million  for  a  total  cut  of 
$1,129.46  million.  This  is  a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion In  Federal  funding  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs. 

According  to  representatives  from  the 
SUte  University  of  New  York,  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  the  Commission  on  Education, 
there  are  two  problems  with  the  proposal. 
One,  the  State  is  an  important  connection 
In  determining  the  direction  of  the  money 
to  the  local  programs.  This  program  by- 
passes that  level  and  it  gives  the  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  LEA'S.  Two.  under  the  propos- 
al the  grant  money  could  be  spent  through 
a  general  education  fund  rather  than  being 
directed  to  specific  groups  through  specific 
programs. 

In  speaking  to  local  school  administrators 
the  following  opinions  were  given: 

The  superintendent  of  the  Half  Hollow 
Hills  School  District  feels  the  proposed 
changes  will  have  no  Impact  on  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs. 

The  superintendent  of  Central  Islip 
schools  feels  that  the  program  may  impact 
certain  programs  because  of  less  funding 
available.  If  the  LEIA's  decisions  to  direct 
money  results  in  better  managment  and  less 
waste,  the  proposal  is  a  good  one. 

A  representative  of  the  Brentwood  School 
District  felt  the  proposed  20-percent  cut 
would  be  devastating.  Programs  would  not 
receive  adequate  funds.  Also,  the  money 
may  be  directed  to  a  general  education  fund 
rather  than  specific  programs  which- could 
be  disastrous  to  the  Brentwood  School  Dis- 
trict. 
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In    conchiaion.    the    general    feeling   of 
school  districts  polled  was  that  the  block 


grant  proposal  should  be  given  a  try.  Since 
New  York  State  elementary  and  secondary 


education  programs  receive  mily  6  percent 
to  7  percent  of  their  education  program 
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funds  from  the  Federal  Government,  a  cut 
of  20  percent  to  25  percent  will  not  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  LEA's  and  SEA's  abili- 
ty to  fund  their  programs. 

MEDICAID 

The  administration's  budget  recommends 
that  Federal  medicaid  spending  be  capped 
at  $100  million  below  the  $16.2  billion  that 
was  estimated  to  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
I98I.  This  arrangement  would  replace  the 
existing  system  of  the  Federal  Government 
matching  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
health  care  for  the  needy.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  also  announced  a  quid  pro 
quo  arrangement  whereby: 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  giving  States 
additional  flexibility  to  target  services  to 
the  truly  needy  and  to  develop  innovative 
methods  for  the  financing  and  delivery  of 
services. 

Suffolk  County  has  74.000  recipients  of 
medicaid  of  which  31,000  are  non-public-as- 
sistance recipients.  There  are  2,800  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  11,200  are  on  SSI.  The  1981 
budget  for  Suffolk  County  for  medicaid  was 
$130  million.  Nassau  County  has  48.000 
medicaid  recipients. 

The  Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
put  a  cap  on  medicaid  and  to  tighten  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  AFDC  (aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children).  Secretary 
Richard  Schweiker  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  stated  that  20  percent  of  those 
now  receiving  AFDC  funds  would  not  be  eli- 
gible under  the  new  Reagan  guidelines. 
Using  that  formula  and  translating  it  to 
medicaid  recipients  who  also  receive  AFDC, 
over  7,000  persons  in  Suffolk  County  alone 


would  become  ineligible  for  medicaid, 
will  pick  up  their  medical  costs? 


BUDGET  DATA— AFDC,  FOOD  STAMPS.  AND  OTHER 
PaOGKAMS  FOR  WORKING  VS.  NONWORKIHC 
FAMILIES 

See  attached  article  from  New  York  Times 
by  University  of  Chicago. 

Important  points  to  remember  lh>m  article. 

The  Chicago  Center  found  that  the 
Reagan  proposals  would  hit  hardest  at  the 
working  poor. 

The  Center  studies  the  budget  effects  on 
10  states.  New  York  was  one.  In  New  York, 
a  woridng  mother  with  2  children  earning 
$592  a  month  and  getting  other  benefits 
would  have  about  $754  of  income  to  spend. 
A  non-working  mother  under  current  pro- 
gram law  would  have  $542  monthly.  The 
worlung  mother  gets  a  benefit  of  $212.00. 
Under  budget  cuts,  their  income  difference 
becomes  $37.00  a  month.  This  difference  is 
carried  out  in  all  the  states  studied. 
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Who       [Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  20. 1981] 

Study  Shows  Planned  Welfare  Cuts 

Would  Hurt  Poor  Workers  the  Most 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washingtoh,  March  19.— President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  budget  cuts  would  reduce 
the  disposable  income  of  poor  workers  by  so 
much  that  their  families  would  be  little 
better  off  than  those  who  relied  entirely  on 
public  assistance,  according  to  the  first  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  potential  effects  on 
individual  families  on  welfare. 

The  report,  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Welfare  Policy,  ex- 
amined the  aggregate  impact  that  proposed 
reductions  in  six  Federal  programs  would 
have  on  representative  poor  families  in  10 
states,  including  New  York. 

The  center,  which  is  based  in  Washington, 
is  directed  by  Thomas  C.  W.  Coe,  who  was  a 
ranking  welfare  official  in  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  principal  author  of  the 
new  study.  The  center  has  the  reputation 
among  social  scientists  as  being  one  of  the 
most  reliable  sources  of  nonpartisan  infor- 
mation on  welfare  matters. 

Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Office  of  Bfanagement  and  Budget,  said 
today  that  he  could  not  comment  on  specif- 
ic points  of  the  study  because  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  not  seen  it,  but  he  did  not 
dispute  the  study's  methodology  or  its  sta- 
tistical findings.  He  said  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  not  done  a  state-by-state  analy- 
sis of  the  potential  impact  of  the  propoaed 
budget  reductions  on  individual  families. 

Mr.  Dale  acknowledged  that  the  effect  of 
the  Administration's  proposals  would  be  to 
penalize  low-paid  workers  who  were  still  eli- 
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gUtm  (or  puUlc  ■■litmcti.  but  he  termed 
the  penalty  "modeet"  and  aald  it  wu  not  "a 
BMjor  ehame  In  the  work  incentive." 

"The  policy  decitton."  Mr.  DiOe  MSMrted. 
"ie  that  welfare  is  a  safety  net  and  not  an 
inoome-aupplement  program." 

ATPABBIT  OaPASTUaa  nOM  PAST 

That  phUoaophy  marks  an  apparent  de- 
parture from  past  practice.  For  years,  wel- 
fare payments  have  been  made  to  worlLlnc 
parents  whose  eamlnff  left  them  still  in 
poverty  so  that  there  would  be  an  incentive 
for  those  on  welfare  to  work. 

The  Chkato  Center  found  that  even  the 
poorest  fanUUes  would  suffer  some  Ices  of 
income  if  the  Reagan  proposals  were  en- 
acted but  that  the  hardest  hit  would  be  the 
worklnc  poor.  In  all  10  sUtes  studied,  it 
found  that  the  gap  would  be  narrowed  be- 
tween the  disposable  incomes  of  a  family  in 
which  the  wage  earner's  income  was  so  low 
that  the  family  was  stiU  eligible  for  welfare 
and  a  family  that  relied  entirely  on  pubUc 


In  New  York,  for  example,  a  mother  who 
works  full  time,  has  two  children  and  earns 
$592  a  month,  or  nearly  $4  an  hour,  would 
have  under  the  Reagan  plan  a  total  dispos- 
able Income  of  tM5  a  month,  counting  eam- 
Ings.  welfare,  tax  crediU  and  food  stamps 
and  subtracting  work-related  expenses  and 
payroll  taxes.  A  similar  mother  who  does 
not  work  would  have  a  monthly  disposable 
inoome  of  $518.  a  difference  of  $37  a  month. 

Under  currmt  law.  the  working  mother 
has  a  disposable  income  of  $754  a  month. 
and  the  nonworklng  mother  has  $542.  a  dif- 
ference of  $312. 


took    account    of    these    four    proposed  gency  fuel  assistance,  Medicaid,  public  hous- 

changes  in  the  law:  ing  and  jobs. 

A  change  in  the  formula  under  which  "Taken    alone."    the    study    concluded, 

work-related  expenses  such  as  Social  Secu-  "c*ch  cut  seems  to  be  small  enough  to  allow 

rity  taxea,  transportaUon  and  chUd-care  are  •  ™c*P*«nt  to  absorb  It  with  other  inoome. 

subtracted  before  calculating  the  benefiu  a  ^^***>  together,  the  effecU  of  the  cuta  are 

family  is  enUUed  to  under  Aid  to  FamUles  «^,  «no"«h  "**!  ?*"^  famUies  will  be 

with    Dependent    Children,    the    principal  ^S!^"                            monthly   Uvlng  ex- 

TlJi^  !!""*,  "I!^-.     ,         »K  ^2?Tor  Medicaid.  Which  pays  the  health 

A  proposal  to  exclude  entirely  from  the  costs  of  the  poor,  the  AdminlstraUon  has 

dependent   children    program    any    family  proposed  llmiU  on  FMeral  granU  to  the 

with  an  Income  exceeding  ISO  percent  of  the  sUtes.  The  sUtes  would  have  to  make  up 

"state  need  standard."  an  amount  set  by  the  difference  by  increasing  state  funds  for 

each  sUte  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  mini-  the  program,  reducing  eligibility  or  saving 

mum  level  required  to  live  in  that  state.  In  money  through  efficiencies. 

New  York,  the  standard  is  $394  a  month  for  1^'  Chicago  Center  noted  that  41  percent 

a  family  of  three.  of  all  Medicaid  fimds  are  spent  on  the  6  per- 

A  proposal  to  count  the  earned  income  tax  "^^  of  recipients  who  are  Institutlonallied. 

credit,  which  is  given  to  workers  earning  P™*»™y*««l  of  <*l«bled  people  in  nursing 

under  $10,000.  as  income  when  calculating  ^^  ^^,  ^'^k****"   *^   *t^*^^^   ^ 

welfare  henefitji                                     — ■•»Hi  reduce  benefits  to  those  people,  the  Center 

A  ri^~!l.i  ;    M^  -.♦  ,         ,,„....»**<*•  '*»«  »»^  o'  the  cuU  wlU  be  felt  by 

A  proposal  to  deduct  from  families'  food  younger  families  with  children. 

stamp  allotmenu  $1.20  each  school  day  for  „|_  ~-.„  „.  „,».„„„ 

each  schoolchUd  to  offset  the  Government-  „  ,  „  "°»"  ""*"  °*  hoos«o  *n> 

sponsored  free  lunch  that  some  children  re-  k  ^^  ^*^^J!^  "Jf**''  *?"'*'  ^  affected 

SaTtSs^wSSorto^^rrisrs  S-^' -^2srSut',*rSoi  l°X.^J^ 

a"^oSS  ToTLTcrd^^'tlli^iSi'i^,^?"  sar^tv'Si  '"*  -'"*'  '"""'^  '""^  '"'^^ 

weekends,  summers  and  hoUdays.  xhe  authors  of  the  study  said  that  it  was 

In  comparing  the  impact  of  the  Reagan  intended  "as  background  for  considering  the 

proposals  on  working  and  nonworklng  fami-  legislative  modifications  which  Congress  is 

lies,  the  study  included  only  changes  in  Aid  being  asked  to  consider  this  year." 

to  FamUies  with  Dependent  Children  and  "It  is  Incumbent  upon  us."  the  authors 

food  stamps.  However,  in  its  report,  which  wrote,  "to  find  less  onerous  ways  of  reduc- 

runs  more  than  100  pages,  the  Center  also  '"*  Federal  spending  without  abandoning 

assessed   the  probable  effect  of  proposed  ^*^^  conunitments  to  economic  and  social 

Justice  which  our  nation  has  made." 


CmMi 


(mm 


LOUISIANA  CASS  AM  IU.USTKATIOII  Changes  on  such  other  programs  as  emer 

The  most  extreme  example  found  by  the 
Chicago  Center  was  in  Louisiana,  where,  IKMMIY  DSTOSABLE  INCOME  OR  HVDmiNG  AND  NONWORKING  MOTHERS  IN  10  STATES 

under  the  Reagan  plan,  a  worker  earning        .  _ 

$150  a  month,  the  average  pay  of  a  working       '"*  "  ***  "™*  ^ ' """  ""^  **  * '"'"  *^°g'!f'  °^  (Af "P^).  "•""I  >i"*<»  w*  «■  omM  sptan  m  ttm 

welfare  mother  with  two  children  In  that ""**'''"" 

state,    would    have    the    same    disposable 

income  as  a  mother  who  did  not  work  at  all.  - 

Under  current  law,  the  working  mother  has fsw 

$•4  more  than  the  nonworklng  mother  each  ~~ 

month.  rSS J*'* 

"The  basic  noUon  that  those  who  work  ^USa. Si 

should  be  better  off  than  those  who  do  not  ifa>^'''^ZZZ'ZZZZ"""Z'"ZZZZ  m 

Is  violated  by  this  trend,"  the  study  assert-  EST **^ 

ed.  1^  yjjji 32 

In  calculating  the  benefits  that  would  be  f«isiw^^-!.!~!~I!!!!!!!"'"!!!!!!!!::i"!!!!!;!""";;:;i":;::;:;;i"""  m 

paid  to  welfare  families  under  the  Reagan  JS? J'l 

Administration   plan,   the  Chicago  Center  ^ 

TMttE  EXAMPLES  Of  BENEnOAWES  IN  NEW  YOMt  THE  CURRENT  SYSTEM  VERSUS  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (»4r. 
Dowurr)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Covkter). 


Bdr.  CODRTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  This  budget 
deserves  the  support  of  every  Member 
whose  compassion  for  our  people  in- 
cludes a  desire  to  see  America  prosper- 


I  piyiMM  iMf  tar  I  fMHl|r  of  flnt*.  Ejmd 


OU8  once  again.  I  have  been  hearing  a 
lot  of  talk  recently  about  how  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  is  heartless 
when  it  comes  to  caring  for  the  poor  in 
our  country.  I  think  this  talk  is  mis- 
placed: for  if  there  is  anything  that 
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will  increase  poverty  and  suffering  in 
America,  it  is  a  choking,  staggering 
economy.  We  must  never  forget  that 
just  as  a  poor  person  cannot  buy  as 
much  as  a  rich  person,  a  poor  economy 
cannot  buy  as  many  necessary  Govern- 
ment services  as  a  rich  economy. 

I  have  also  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk 
about  how  the  proposed  tax  rate  cuts 
will  increase  the  deficit  and  harm  our 
economy.  I  think  that  this  talk  is  also 
misplaced.  For  15  years,  we  have  tried 
to  balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes 
and  we  have  failed  every  time.  What 
we  have  done,  however,  is  to  overtax 
and  overregulate  productive  activity  so 
much  that  we  wUl  never  balance  the 
budget  until  our  economy  starts  grow- 
ing again,  and  we  will  never  get 
growth  imtil  we  cut  tax  rates  and  re- 
store incentive  to  America. 

The  other  budget  substitutes  reflect 
a  strong  sentiment  against  cutting 
taxes.  In  fact,  all  of  them  propose  real 
tax  increases  on  our  people.  But  who 
in  this  body  can  argue  today  that  an- 
other tax  increase  is  what  our  people 
need  to  give  them  economic  health? 

I  stand  here  to  support  the  biparti- 
san substitute  because  it  is  the  only 
measure  before  us  today  that  is  de- 
signed to  induce  a  change  of  direction 
in  our  economy.  It  is  the  only  measure 
with  a  coherent,  comprehensible  eco- 
nomic philosophy  behind  it— a  philos- 
ophy that  our  people  not  only  under- 
stand, but  have  demanded.  It  is  the 
only  measiire  that  recognizes  that  if 
you  are  not  for  cutting  taxes,  you  are 
for  raising  them— because  they  are 
going  up  automatically  as  inflation 
pushes  people  into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets. This  inflation  dividend  no  longer 
fools  the  American  people.  So,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  supporters  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  to  ex- 
plain how  a  $31.2  billion  tax  increase 
is  good  for  the  American  economy. 

The  bipartisan  substitute  has  many 
other  strong  points  which  commend  it. 
it  incorporates  the  administration's 
block  grant  proposals— an  approach 
which  the  other  budget  resolutions 
lack.  What  other  measure  before  us 
today  so  efficiently  cuts  redtape  and 
encourages  local  control  over  local 
problem  solving? 

The  bipartisan  substitute  is  also 
imique  in  the  strength  of  its  reconcili- 
ation requirements.  What  else  could 
more  solidly  affirm  this  body's  com- 
mitment to  budgetary  discipline? 
Today,  however,  I  received  a  critical 
letter  fkt>m  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  He  ad- 
vised that  the  reconcilitation  require- 
ments of  the  bipartisan  substitute 
make  it  an  Executive  tool  for  the 
domination  of  Congress.  If  I  may  re- 
spectfuDy  take  exception,  I  would  like 
to  ask:  If  the  Congress  votes  for  the 
President's  program,  who  is  dominat- 
ing whom?  A  vote  in  this  body  is  a  sov- 
ereign act  of  the  Members  of  one 
branch  of  our  Government.  No  other 


branch  of  govertmient  is  forcing  us  to 
vote  one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  vote 
for  strong  reconciliation  requirements, 
we  are  merely  voting  to  discipline  our- 
selves. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  believe  that  the 
bipartisan  substitute  provides  the 
funding  in  both  authority  and  outlays 
that  is  needed  to  enhance  our  national 
defense  posture.  There  is  no  question 
that  our  strategic  and  conventional 
forces  are  in  dire  need  of  upgrading,  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  defend  ourselves, 
our  allies,  and  our  interests  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  demanded  a  change— a  change  in 
the  direction  of  prosperity  and  nation- 
al strength.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
of  the  measures  before  us  offer  only 
more  of  the  same— rising  taxes,  in- 
creased regulation  of  people's  lives, 
and  all  the  economic  impoverishment 
that  comes  as  part  of  the  package.  The 
bipartisan  substitute  is  the  only  meas- 
ure which  will  start  to  change  all  this. 
We  will  withhold  support  from  it  only 
at  our  peril. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DmccLL). 

Mr.  DINGEUi.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill  and  in 
opposition  to  the  Republican  amend- 
ment. 

The  major  flaw  in  the  Reagan 
budget  plan,  now  his  new  substitute 
plan  advanced  by  Congressman  Latta, 
is  that  there  is  no  room  for  a  margin 
of  safety  if  our  national  economic  situ- 
ation should  change  for  the  worse. 

Granted,  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  United  States  today  are  not  at  all 
as  we  would  like  them,  but  under  the 
stringent  budget  cutting  proposal  of 
the  President,  captured  now  by  BCr. 
Latta.  there  will  be  social  help  pro- 
grams for  individuals  and  families 
either  obliterated  or  so  severely  re- 
duced in  spending  levels  that  they 
may  become  almost  useless. 

I  am  opposing  the  Congressman 
Latta  and  administration  plan  and 
supporting  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  on  spending  ceiling  guide- 
lines which  is  the  more  appropriate 
legislative  Federal  budget  vehicle  to- 
still  substantially  reduce  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending— but  at  the  same 
time  trim  out  the  excess. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  plan 
supported  by  myself  and  most  Demo- 
crats preserves  that  margin  of  safety 
for  Americans  and  their  families  who 
exist  at  the  lower  income  levels  and 
who  are  and  who  will,  based  on  all  eco- 
nomic projections,  be  the  people  most 
oppressed  in  the  months  ahead  given 
today's  economic  condition  of  high 
prices,  job  cutbacks  and  losses,  and  re- 
duced Federal  spending  which  will 
occai  under  any  of  the  budget  propos- 
als. 


But,  under  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee plan  there  will  be  far  less  suf- 
fering as  special  programs  to  help  the 
poor  and  lower  Income  groups  are  not 
devastated  to  the  tune  of  the  over  $50 
billion  Reagan  administration  and 
Latta  budget  cut  that  has  been  given 
the  best  chance  to  pass  the  House. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  destructive 
effects  of  the  President's  plan  has 
gained  so  much  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Under  the  administration  and  lAtta 
plan,  if  there  is  an  economic  emergen- 
cy and  aid  is  needed  by  thousands  or 
millions  of  American  consumers,  work- 
ers, taxpayers,  and  their  families.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  come  to  the  imme- 
diate rescue  with  substantial  Increases 
in  perhaps  many  supplemental  vpro- 
priations  bills  later  this  year. 

While  these  budget  plans  are  indeed 
but  guidelines  for  spending  by  the 
authorizing  and  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  they  nonethe- 
less set  the  pace  of  spending  levels  to 
which  the  committees  are  supposed  to 
set  the  final  budget  figures  for  each 
Federal  program. 

Also,  the  Reagan/Latta  plan  is 
flawed  because  it  is  based  on  a  full  3- 
year  tax  cut  plan  which  is  supposed  to 
balance  the  drastic  and  destructive 
budget  cuts.  This  is  why  the  Reagan/ 
lAtta  plan  has  been  labeled  as  voodoo 
economics  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Vice  President  Gborgb  Bush  in  last 
Presidential  campaign,  and  that  White 
House  economists  are  using  mirrors 
and  smoke  to  balance  the  budget. 

There  is  no  way  that  any  economists 
in  or  out  of  government  can  predict 
with  such  great  certainty  as  the 
Reagan  administration  professes  to  do 
what  exactly  the  economic  future  will 
be.  Nor.  are  they  able  with  any  great 
exactness  to  predict  that  a  3-year.  10- 
percent-a-year  tax  cut  will  work  to 
support  the  over  $50  billion  budget  cut 
for  just  fiscal  year  1982  while  budget 
plans  for  the  following  2  fiscal  years 
have  yet  to  be  prepared. 

Congress  will  have  to  come  in  later 
and  save  the  day  if  the  Reagan/Latta 
plan  is  adopted. 

As  19  chairmen  of  the  major  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  House  wrote  in 
our  letter  to  our  colleagues  this  week: 

The  net  effect  is  to  set  legislative  policy 
for  3  years  by  mandating  cuts  in  individual 
programs  and  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  assumptions  and  iwojectiaas 
upon  which  the  Latta  substitute  was  devel- 
oped last  week.  There  will  be  virtually  no 
latitude  to  write  laws  to  react  to  new  situa- 
tions, amend  existing  laws  (except  by 
repeal),  or  to  conduct  credible  oversight. 

Since  the  Latta  substitute  mandates  dis- 
memberment or  termination  of  programs 
and  laws,  it  wipes  out  traditional  flexibility 
afforded  under  the  Budget  Act  for  legisla- 
tive committees  to  act  cooperatively  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  comply 
with  the  overall  spending  ceiling  established 
in  the  budget  resolution  and  renders  it  im- 
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poHible  to  cwMteter  policies  and  procrama 
CO  an  Annual  baaia. 

The  Latta  subatltute  tuma  back  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  the  control  Congress  re- 
gained with  paaace  of  the  Budget  Control 
and  Impoundraent  Act  of  1974.  and  ellmi- 
natOB  any  awnWanw;  of  an  orderly  congres- 
sional prnriiBi  to  determine  policy  for  rais- 
ing and  expending  Federal  revenues  within 
the  targets  and  ceilings  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

With  the  Reggmn-Latta  budget  plan 
removing  certain  congregsional  con- 
trol, the  American  people  will  be  the 
loaers— losing  a  great  part  of  their  rep- 
resentative government  control. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point 
before  all  others.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute Is  fiacally  irresponsible  in  the 
extreme.  It  proceeds  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  3-year  budget  struc- 
ture on  what  are  most  obviously 
poorly  thought  out  assimiptions.  or 
worse,  grossly  political  Judgments,  not 
bottomed  in  fact  or  careful  economic 
analysis. 

I  insert  for  the  Rscoro  aggregate 
comparisons  of  the  committee  resolu- 
tion and  the  subsitutes  for  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983.  and  1984  provided  by  the 
Democratic  Study  Group. 
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Observe  that  while  outlays  in  the 
committee  bill  are  slightly  larger,  the 
deficits  in  all  years  are  smaller. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposal  has 
a  budget  deficit  of  $25.6  billion  in 
1982.  The  Republican  substitute  has  a 
deficit  of  $42.65  billion  using  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Now  the  administration  uses  older 
figures  than  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, figures  dating  from  January 
1981  instead  of  March  1981.  but  no 
matter,  if  you  use  the  same  assump- 
tions the  administration  deficits  are 
still  larger  for  aU  fiscal  years  1981-83. 

Now  in  1982  and  1983  the  figures  as 
to  deficits  are  the  same. 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

Budget  Committee -  $1,250 

lAtta  substitute  ..„ -  50. 100 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

Budget  Committee +  25.8 

lAtta  substitute  .„ -  58.850 


The  principal  difference  between 
the  two  proposals  lies  in  the  revenue 
loss  anticipated  by  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill  which  the  administration  in- 
sists be  included  as  part  of  its  budget 
plan  and  which  causes  an  enormous 
deficit  during  the  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984. 

I  will  address  this  matter  later,  as  to 
the  impact  of  this  tax  proposal  on  the 
economy.  Suffice  it  to  say.  the  admin- 
istration tax  proposal  cuts  taxes  more 
than  it  cuts  expenditures  even  if  you 
disregard  the  fact  that  balancing  the 
Republican  substitute  budget  is  ac- 
complished by  "plug  lines"  or  large 
and  unspecified  cuts  to  be  later  made. 

Those  unspecified  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures total  $23.55  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  $39.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

It  should  be  made  clear  no  one 
really  knows  or  will  say  where  these 
cuts  will  be  made.  Will  they  be  in  de- 
fense, social  security,  in  natural  re- 
sources programs  or  energy;  or  will 
they  be  made  in  health  programs,  vet- 
erans' benefits,  education,  programs 
for  the  young,  unemployment,  or  wiU 
they  be  in  agriculture,  science,  and  re- 
search, or  in  nutrition  and  food 
stamps? 

We  do  not  know,  nor  will  the  admin- 
istration or  the  sponsors  of  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  tell  us  where  these 
cuts  will  occur. 

The  consequences  of  these  Republi- 
can deficits  will  be  more  inflation  re- 
sulting in  the  Government  siphoning 
more  money  away  from  the  financial 
markets  which  has  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing interest  rates  to  business,  industry, 
and  consumers.  All  of  this  is  counter- 
productive to  our  efforts  to  restore 
American  industry  to  a  competitive 
place  in  the  world  economy. 

Keeping  these  factors  in  mind,  it  is 
very  interesting  that  two  assumptions 
of  the  Republican  proposal  are  that 
the  interest  rate  next  year  will  be  less 
than  9  percent  and  that  the  inflation 
rate  will  be  8.3  percent. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  more  care- 
ful in  its  assumptions.  It  makes  these 
more  realistic  projections:  Interest 
rate  on  91  day  Treasury  bills.  12  per- 
cent in  1982:  inflation.  9.7  percent. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  assump- 
tions are  correct,  and  they  appear  to 
be  realistic,  much  more  so  than  the 
wildly  hopeful  assumptions  of  the  ad- 
ministration, then  the  committee  bill 
will  assimie  a  1982  deficit  of  $25  billion 
and  the  Republican  proposal  a  deficit 
of  about  $50  billion. 

Obviously,  more  careful  and  prudent 
assumptions  are  in  order  here.  If  the 
administration  is  in  error  by  predict- 
ing an  inflation  rate  of  8.9.  the  univer- 
sally accepted  level  of  inflation  is  real- 
ized and  deficits  of  billions  of  dollars 
will  be  added  by  reason  of  vastly 
larger  interest  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  by  large  generally  in- 


flationary impacts  on  expenditures  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  tax  cut  proposal  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  leadership 
while  smaller  than  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  is  fairer 
to  all  classes  in  our  society. 

It  will  be  for  1  year  instead  of  3 
years,  in  order  that  we  can  see  what 
will  happen  in  the  economy  next  year. 
Then  we  can  determine  better  what 
should  be  done. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute is  the  most  inflationary  and 
the  most  economically  irresponsible  of 
all  those  before  us. 

Interestingly,  if  you  use  the  assump- 
tions and  figures  of  the  administration 
you  get  the  following  in  1982: 
[In  billions  of  doUars] 
Administration  proposal: 

Revenues 

Outlays 

Deficit 

Budget  Committee  proposal: 

Revenues 

Outlays 

Deficit „ 


650.0 

695.5 

45.1 

671.0 

693.3 

22.5 

Note  that  the  budget  deficit  in  the 
Republican  proposal  is  greater  than 
the  Budget  Committee  proposal,  if 
you  use  the  administration's  own  as- 
sumptions. 

I  would  like  now  to  address  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  proposal.  In  addition 
to  being  inequitable  and  favoring 
select  classes  of  our  society,  the  Kemp- 
Roth  proposal  has  serious  economic 
defects. 

First  it  gives  so  much  to  private  tax- 
payers, mostly  in  the  high  tax  brack- 
ets, that  little  remains  to  provide 
needed  incentives  for  modernization  of 
U.S.  industry.  Indeed,  under  the  ad- 
ministration tax  proposals,  so  little  is 
left  for  stimulating  American  industry 
that  stimulus  to  business  investment  is 
phased  In  over  5  years. 

Obviously,  when  we  have  a  high  rate 
of  inflation,  and  there  is  no  stimulus 
to  industry,  industry  cannot  hope  to 
be  competitive  at  home  and  abroad 
and  there  are  slim  prospects  for  re- 
storing our  industry  to  a  really  com- 
petitive posture. 

This  problem  is  not  mitigated  by  the 
administration  tax  proposal.  Instead, 
consumption  is  stimulated.  Industrial 
investment  and  reinvigoration  are  de- 
layed. The  consequences  can  only  be 
stimulation  of  imports  and  long  term 
loss  of  U.S.  and  foreign  markets  to 
U.S.  industry. 

Obviously  then,  the  Republican 
budget  and  tax  proposals  cause  Joy  in 
the  board  rooms— the  board  rooms  of 
Japan,  not  in  the  United  States. 

Loss  of  markets  of  this  sort  is  not 
short  term,  rather  it  is  long  term.  And 
this  results  in  long-term  loss  of  Jobs 
and  prosperity. 

To  turn  briefly  to  some  conse-' 
quences  which  have  already  been  dis- 
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cussed,  I  receive,  constantly  from  the 
government  leaders  of  our  State  of 
KUchigan  projections  of  what  will 
happen  under  the  Republican  propos- 
al. They  teU  me  it  will: 

First,  cause  large  additions  to  imem- 
ployment  by  terminating  programs 
which  encourage  the  poor  to  get  off 
welfare  and  to  work: 

Second,  cause  massive  increases  in 
State  welfare  expenditures  by  reduc- 
ing trade  adjustment  assistance,  trade 
readjiistment  assistance  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  expenditiures: 
Third,  adversely  affect  programs  for 
health  resulting  in  even  larger  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  State  of 
Michigan: 

Fouilh.  adversely  affect  educational 
programs  at  State  and  local  levels  in 
Michigan  resulting  in  larger  additional 
expenditures  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan—one consequence  here  may  well 
be  large  tax  increases  at  State  and 
local  levels  to  meet  the  shortfall  in 
Federal  funding: 

Fifth,  reduce  the  effectiveness  and 
even  eliminate  natural  resources  pro- 
grams like  air  and  water  pollution 
cleanup.  The  conseqences  are.  again, 
program  reductions  at  the  State  level, 
more  pollution,  or  increased  State  and 
local  exr>enditures  and  increased  State 
and  local  taxes;  and 

Sixth,  impose  hardships  on  the  i>oor, 
the  young,  the  sick,  the  aged— all 
through  program  cuts.  The  cure  for 
this  at  the  State  level  is  more  program 
cuts,  more  taxes,  or  more  State  ex- 
penditures, or  some  mix  of  the  above. 

What  I  have  described  here  is  a 
budget  and  tax  proposal  fraught  with 
inequities  and  misguided  assumptions. 
If  you  vote  for  the  Republican  budget 
proposal  you  vote  for  a  plan  which  will 
impose  impossible  burdens  on  the 
people,  you  vote  for  a  plan  which  will 
cost  our  States  billions  of  dollars,  you 
vote  for  a  plan  which  does  injustice  to 
our  t>asic  industries,  you  vote  for  a 
plan  which  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  economy. 

The  people  of  Michigan  have  grave 
interest  in  two  other  matters  in  the 
Republican  sutistitute. 

Under  that  proposal,  the  funds  for 
t>oth  Conrail  and  Amtrack  would  be 
cut  so  drastically  as  to  virtually  kill 
both  these  important  transportation 
services.  Both  are  vitally  imp>ortant  to 
the  industry  of  the  entire  northeast 
quadrant  of  the  Nation.  When  Penn- 
Central  was  ttureatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy, my  office,  the  offices  of  all  of 
my  colleagues,  and  the  press  were  del- 
uged with  promise  that  if  that  railroad 
went  bankrupt  that  economic  disaster 
was  certain  for  the  area  served,  espe- 
cially for  Michigan  and  our  Michigan 
industry. 

If  Penn-Central.  predecessor  to  Con- 
rail  ceased  service,  we  were  told  that 
the  steel  industry  would  have  ceased 
functioning  in  7  days,  the  auto  indus- 
try would  have  closed  in  3  weeks,  the 


electrical  utility  industry's  ability  to 
function  would  have  been  substantial- 
ly impaired,  and  the  gross  national 
product  and  economic  activity  of  the 
Nation  grossly  depressed. 

If  the  Republican  substitute  pre- 
vails, all  that  will  remain  of  these  two 
essential  services  wiU  be  a  Northeast 
corridor  for  Amtrak  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

Conrail  will  be  compelled  to  go  into 
bankruptcy  or  to  sell  off  its  assets 
piecemeal  by  yearend. 

That  kind  of  sale  assures  losses  of 
massive  proportions  to  the  Federal 
Government  which  has  Invested,  suc- 
cessfully, billions  of  dollars  to  restore 
Conrail  to  solvency  and  profitable  ade- 
quate service. 

This  kind  of  sell  off  means  abandon- 
ment of  many  lines,  loss  of  service  to 
many  communities,  businesses,  and  in- 
dustries which  have  no  other  equiva- 
lent transportation  service.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  will  be  job  losses  and 
business  closui*es  in  an  area  already  in 
the  throes  of  major  unemployment 
and  recession. 

The  financial  markets  and  financial 
experts  are  now  reacting  adversely  to 
the  Republican  substitute,  the  admin- 
istration economic  policy,  and  to  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  package. 

Henry  Kaufman,  a  respected  Wall 
Street  economist,  said  recently  that 
Congress  should  not  enact  an  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  because  the  Reagan 
administration's  tax  and  spending 
policy  is  "excessively  expansionary" 
and  will  lead  to  high  interest  rates  and 
a  continuance  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Kaufman  says  that  the  adminis- 
tration policy  is  "exceedingly  expan- 
sionary, does  not  pursue  a  course  that 
fights  Inflation  vigorously  along  the 
way.  and  will  place  nearly  all  the  anti- 
inflation  effort  squarely  on  monetary 
policy." 

What  he  was  saying  is  that  our  only 
effort  against  inflation,  because  of  the 
massive  deficits  in  the  administration 
budget,  will  be  high-interest  rates  and 
a  reduced  money  supply.  This  means 
very  little  mortgage  money,  constric- 
tion in  money  for  business  and  indus- 
try, and  enormous  financing  difficul- 
ties for  States  and  municipalities  in  fi- 
nancing their  capital  budgets. 

Mr.  JONiaS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simae  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Ertel). 

Mr.  EKTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute to  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
1982. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  Gramm- 
Latta  are  straightforward  and  I  want 
to  outline  them  clearly  and  concisely. 

Let  me  begin  by  dispelling  one  mis- 
conception—Gramm-Latta  does  not 
balance  the  Federal  budget  in  1982.  In 
fact,  by  its  own  numbers,  Gramm- 
Latta  projects  a  budget  deficit  of  $31 
billion  in  1982— $6  billion  more  than 


recommended  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  I  would  stress,  too,  that 
the  Gramm-LatU  deficit  is  a  "low"  $31 
billion  only  because  of  a  series  of  unre- 
alistic economic  assumptions.  For  ex- 
ample, Gramm-Latta  assumes  that  in- 
terest rates  will  be  8.9  percent  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  But  Just  yesterday, 
the  prime  interest  rate  jumped  to  19 
percent.  Because  it  ignores  economic 
reality,  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  defi- 
cit in  1982  probably  will  exceed  $43 
biUion. 

Gramm-Latta  projects  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  in  1984  only  because  it 
assumes  an  additional  $70  billion  of 
spending  cuts  in  1983  and  1984.  Yet. 
Gramm-Latta  does  not  specify  any 
spending  cuts  for  1983  and  1984.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  on  the  other 
hand  already  has  identified  an  addi- 
tional $50  billion  in  Federal  spending 
cuts  for  1983  and  1984  and  mandates 
these  cuts  through  reconciliation. 

Gramm-Latta  fails  to  provide  an 
adequate  incentive  for  savings  and  in- 
vestment. Only  20  percent  of  the  tax 
cut  embodied  by  Gramm-Latta  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  this  20  percent  occiirs  only 
because  Gramm-liitta  has  embraced 
the  accelerated  depreciation  writeoff 
legislation  authored  by  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman  Jm  Jones.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  recommends 
that  50  percent  of  any  tax  cut  be  di- 
rected toward  stimulating  savings  and 
investment.  In  addition  to  stepped-up 
depreciation  writeoffs,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  provides  for  a 
small  business  tax  deduction,  expan- 
sion of  individual  retirement  and 
Keogh  accounts,  and  the  immediate 
elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
earned  and  unearned  income.  Gramm- 
Latta  embodies  none  of  these  savings 
and  investment  incentives  and  even 
fails  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  very  limited  tax  deduction  for  sav- 
ings account  interest  and  ordinary 
stock  dividends  now  on  the  books. 

On  the  individual  tax  cut  side. 
Gramm-Latta  fails  to  correct  such 
basic  Tax  Code  inequities  as  the  "mar- 
riage penalty,"  which  taxes  worldng 
siwuses  more  than  if  they  were  single 
and  earning  the  same  incomes. 

Gramm-Latta  fails  to  take  account 
of  this  Nation's  continued  energy  de- 
pendency on  the  OPEC  cartel  and  cuts 
funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

Gramm-Latta  fails  to  provide  for  rail 
transportation  in  the  Northeast.  Over 
the  last  5  years.  426  industries  located 
in  Pennsylvania  with  investments  in 
excess  of  $823  million  and  providing 
the  sUte  with  18.000  Jobs  because  of 
the  availability  of  rail  transportation. 
Countless  other  businesses  in  Permsyl- 
vania  and  in  the  Northeast  depend  on 
the  availability  of  rail  transportation. 
If  one  service  is  a  necessity  for  eco- 
nomic development,  it  is  rail  transpor- 
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Utton.  Onkmm-LatU  provides  funds 
only  adequate  for  the  dismembennent 
of  ConimU. 

I  wmnt  to  emphasise  that  Oramm- 
Latta  is  not  the  budget  proposed  by 
the  Presklaiit  on  March  10.  Oramm- 
Latta  adds  money  to  Federal  programs 
where  the  President's  budget  did  not: 
Oramm-Latta  cuts  money  from  Feder- 
al programs  where  the  President's 
budget  did  not 

Last  year.  I  outlined  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  economy  in  the  Com- 
aansiOHAL  Racoao.  I  noted  the  tax  re- 
ceipts windfall  inflation  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  called  for  indi- 
vidual tax  relief.  I  recommended  busi- 
ness tax  relief  including  faster  depreci- 
ation writeoffs.  I  recommended  that 
the  effort  toward  regulatory  reform  go 
forward.  And  finally,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  I  stated  my  belief 
that  the  Federal  Government  move 
toward  a  more  responsible  fiscal  policy 
and  in  particular,  that  the  Federal 
Government  make  a  firm  commitment 
to  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

But.  Oranun-LatU  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  In  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Oramm-Latta  ignores 
economic  reality,  raises  the  specter  of 
continued  deficit  spending,  and  offers 
only  higher  interest  rates  and  higher 
inflation.  In  short.  Gramm-Latta 
raises  the  threat  of  a  hemorrhaging 
Federal  deficit  in  1983  and  1984. 

lir.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solabz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  of  all  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joms)  for  really  having  done  a  bril- 
liant Job  in  putting  together  the  reso- 
lution which  was  reported  out  of  our 
committee  and  which  is  under  consid- 
eration today. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  at  this 
stage  of  the  debate  to  be  very  clear  as 
to  exactly  what  the  differences  are  be- 
tween the  two  resolutions  we  are 
about  to  vote  on.  If  we  eliminate  the 
differences  between  them  which  are 
due  to  differing  economic  assump- 
tions, it  is  quite  clear  that  both  the 
Oramm-lAtta  substitute  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
call  for  roughly  the  same  level  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  both  of  them,  therefore,  require 
roughly  the  same  level  of  reductions 
in  Federal  spending. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  not  whether 
to  cut  Federal  spending  or.  for  that 
matter,  even  by  how  much  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  where  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget  and  how  to  cut  the 
Federal  budget.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  look  at  it  in  that  respect,  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  resolution  reported 
out  by  the  Budget  Committee  is  infi- 
nitely more  desirable. 

By  adding  to  defense,  interest,  and 
the  so-called  safety  net  programs  the 


Gramm-Latta  substitute  decreases  the 

all-other  categories  of  the  budget  from 

28.1  percent  of  the  total  in  1981  to  17.9 

percent  in  1984. 

As  the  House  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution makes  clear,  it  is  possible  to 
cut  the  budget  more  equitably  than 
the  administration  has  done.  Reagan 
is  using  budget  cutting  as  an  excuse 
for  an  attack  on  social  programs. 

Cuts  in  AFDC.  food  stamps,  and 
medicaid  will  reduce  the  spendable 
income  of  over  7.5  million  poor  and 
working  poor  families  at  a  time  of 
high  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  proposed  cap  on  medicaid  will 
place  an  intolerable  burden  on  States 
and  localities  and  will  inevitably  result 
in  service  cutbacks.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  restores  $700  million  and 
rejects  the  cap. 

The  proposed  education  block  grants 
will  cut  $1.5  billion  or  25  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  administration 
claims  that  increased  efficiencies  will 
result  in  the  same  level  of  service  to 
our  schoolchildren.  When  administra- 
tive costs  average  4  percent,  it  is  more 
realistic  to  assume  savings  on  the 
order  of  1  or  2  percent  rather  than  25 
percent.  The  school  districts  which 
will  suffer  from  these  cuts  will  be 
those  with  the  largest  enrollments  of 
low-income  students.  The  Budget 
Committee  restores  $900  million  or  IS 
percent  of  these  education  cuts. 

The  administration  proposes  $700 
million  in  AFDC  cuts  that  eliminate 
the  work  incentive.  This  cut  is  short- 
sighted and  bad  social  policy.  The 
Budget  Committee  restores  $500  mil- 
lion and  preserves  the  work  Incentive. 

The  administration  cuts  $2.3  billion 
in  child  nutrition  programs  which  will 
force  many  schools  to  eliminate  their 
school  lunch  and  nutrition  education 
programs  altogether.  The  Budget 
Committee  restores  $1.1  billion  of 
these  cuts  and  fully  funds  the  WIC 
program  for  mothers  and  Infant  chil- 
dren. 

At  a  time  when  rental  housing  in 
urban  areas  is  in  short  supply  and 
rents  rising,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  reduce  subsidized  housing 
from  250.000  units  to  175.000  units. 

The  committee  resolution  funds  a 
level  of  250,000  units. 

While  we  are  still  dependent  on  for- 
eign energy  supplies,  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  rely  on  the  inequitous 
technique  of  energy  conservation 
through  price. 

Gramm-Latta  proposes  to  cut  $1  bil- 
lion from  conservation  and  solar  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  restores  $350  million 
for  these  programs. 

Gramm-Latta  suggests  a  cut  of  25 
percent  in  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. 

The  committee  restores  $400  million 
or  80  percent  of  these  cuts. 


Finally.  Gramm-Latta  assimies  that 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  can  be 
entirely  ftmded  through  the  sale  of 
bonds.  It  is  bad  policy  to  rely  totally 
on  untested  schemes  in  so  important 
an  area  as  quickly  filling  SPRO. 

The  committee  provides  for  partial 
financing  with  Government  backup. 

With  the  administration  cuts  we 
mortgage  our  futiue. 

The  Latta  proposal  guts  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  and  Pell  grant  pro- 
grams at  a  time  when  we  must  educate 
young  people  to  be  more  productive  in 
a  world  where  our  ability  to  compete  is 
eroding. 

The  committee  restores  $650  million 
for  these  programs. 

Gramm-Latta  guts  CETA  training  at 
a  time  when  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment is  between  40  and  50  per- 
cent. We  will  create  a  permanent  un- 
derclass with  this  kind  of  proposal. 

The  committee  restores  $600  million 
for  training. 

Gramm-Latta  mainly  assumes  that 
the  private  sector  will  provide  capital 
resources  for  highways,  railroads, 
mass  transit,  long-term  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  and  support 
for  the  arts  and  humanities.  It  as- 
sumes the  private  bar  will  provide 
legal  services  for  the  poor.  The  reason 
the  Federal  Government  is  Involved  in 
these  activities  is  because  the  private 
sector  cannot,  or  will  not.  afford  them. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  the  committee 
assumes  that  there  must  be  a  Federal 
presence. 

Equally  bad  is  that  Gramm-Latta  as- 
simies  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  Its  ob- 
vious inequities  aside  Kemp-Roth  is 
inflationary.  We  need  no  more  proof 
that  the  recent  rise  in  interest  rates 
which  the  administration  is  now  blam- 
ing on  the  Federal  Reserve.  The  com- 
mittee tax  cut  is  smaller  and  more  ori- 
ented to  productivity  than  consump- 
tion. 

When  the  economy  declines  further, 
the  administration  will  find  another 
scapegoat.  In  the  end.  the  American 
people  will  put  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs—on poorly  conceived  and  poorly 
implemented  shortsighted  Reagan 
policies. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  we  attempt 
to  cut  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  hungry,  the  un- 
employed, the  deprived,  and  the  dis- 
abled or  whether  we  move  in  a  more 
equitable  and  compassionate  manner 
as  the  committee  budget  resolution 
does. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Republican  budget  amendment. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Porter). 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
January  1790,  the  first  Congress  of 
this  new  Nation  met  in  its  second  ses- 
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sion.  The  first  session  had  been  largely 
devoted  to  organizing  the  Houses  and 
their  relationships  with  one  another 
and  with  the  executive  branch,  con- 
firming appointments  and  establishing 
some  of  the  ceremonial  functions  that 
we  follow  even  today.  Now  it  was  down 
to  substantive  business. 

The  first  order  was  the  huge  nation- 
al debt,  owed  not  only  to  American 
citizens  who  had  loaned  millions  to 
the  Confederation  Government  to 
fight  the  British,  but  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  Dutch  banking  interests 
which  had  advanced  many  additional 
millions  and  now  held  American  in- 
debtedness. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  our  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  directed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pre- 
pare a  financial  plan.  It  was  his  intent 
that  the  fledgling  United  States  estab- 
lish itself  above  all  as  a  worthy  credit 
risk. 

He  knew  more  loans  would  be  neces- 
sary to  our  developing  Nation,  and 
nothing  would  be  of  greater  disadvan- 
tage than  the  perception  of  our  coun- 
try as  one  imable  to  pay  its  debts  and 
put  its  financial  house  in  order.  Hamil- 
ton proposed  to  pay  all  indebtedness 
and  all  interest  accrued  in  full. 

There  were  many  then  in  the  Con- 
gress, though  recognizing  instantly 
the  wisdom  of  Hamilton's  plan,  who 
felt  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  had  sold  their  "Contin- 
entals" to  speculators  at  10  or  20  cents 
on  the  dollar  because  they  had  needed 
the  cash  and  now  would  suffer  ex- 
treme inequity. 

This  first  great  debate  of  the  Con- 
gress raged  back  and  forth  for  6 
months.  Even  James  Iifadlson  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  leader  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Hamilton's  ally  in  the 
Congress,  could  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  battle  within  him.  His  heart  said 
to  pay  off  a  portion  only  and  provide 
protection  to  those  who  had  to  sell. 
His  head  said  the  Nation  must  have 
unquestioned  credit  if  its  future  was  to 
be  secure.  He  finally  proposed  a  weak 
compromise,  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  his  heart.  It  lost. 

Two  months  later  Congress  finally 
adopted  fiill  funding  and  agreed  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  off  all  the  debt 
in  full. 

The  measure  brought  a  new  climate 
of  economk:  stability  and  confidence 
to  the  country.  It  strengthened  the 
National  Government,  established  its 
credit,  and  encouraged  business  opti- 
mism and  growth.  It  drew  capital  to 
America  to  assist  in  the  Nation's  devel- 
opment. It  was  a  critical  moment  in 
our  Nation's  history  and  the  Congress 
acted  with  courage  and  wisdom. 

We  are  again  at  such  a  Juncture  of 
history.  Our  dollar  is  weak.  Inflation  is 
high.  Our  economy  is  stagnant.  For- 
eign competition  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  basic  industries. 


Our  heads  tell  us  instantly  what  we 
must  do. 

Yet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the 
disadvantaged  minorities  all  beckon 
our  hearts. 

We  are  faced  vrlth  a  choice  of  heart 
or  head.  Obviously,  there  are  times  in 
our  history  for  each. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  heads  must  prevail. 
They  are  telling  us  that  former  poli- 
cies simply  have  not  worked,  and  have, 
in  fact,  brought  us  to  this  low  position. 
And  they  are  right.  They  are  telling  us 
that  new  policies  are  needed:  To  con- 
trol the  rate  of  increase  in  Federal 
spending;  to  remove  the  tremendous 
burden  and  pressures  on  money  mar- 
kets for  ever  higher  rates  of  interest; 
to  lower  marginal  tax  rates  to  encour- 
age personal  savings  and  business  in- 
vestment and  to  increase  incentive  and 
productlvltjr.  to  squeeze  waste  and 
fraud  and  abuse  out  of  our  programs; 
to  end  uimecessarily  costly  regulations 
that  burden  our  business  enterprises; 
and  to  control  the  expansion  of  money 
and  credit  and  curb  inflation.  And  our 
heads  are  again  right. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  in  our  belief  that 
wise  Judgment  now  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  revitalized  and  newly  vibrant 
and  strong  economy,  one  growing  and 
creating  Jobs  and  competing  success- 
fully on  world  markets.  And  one  pro- 
ducing ever-increasing  amounts  or  rev- 
enue to  finance  those  times  when  our 
hearts  will  prevail. 

That  First  Congress  had  the  courage 
to  decide  upon  the  right  course,  not 
Just  for  that  day.  but  for  the  future  of 
a  new  country  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom of  mankind. 

We  must  have  that  same  courage 
and  remember  that  the  principles  we 
t)elleve  in  and  our  country  embodies 
must  exist  not  Just  in  our  place  and 
time.  but.  we  would  hope,  for  all  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Bailet). 

Mr.  BATTiEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Reagan-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCon). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Latta  sut>stltute 
and  in  strong  support  for  the  commit- 
tee resolution. 

BCr.  Chairman,  no  reasonable  person 
argues  against  cuts  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  the  Gramm-Latta  amendment 
is  flawed  in  two  major  ways.  First,  it 
exempts  the  Pentagon  from  the 
budget  discipline  inflicted  on  ordinary 
people.  Indeed.  Gramm-Latta  calls  for 
the  largest,  most  expensive  military 
spending  plan  in  history— $226.3  bil- 
lion next   year,   almost  exactly   the 


dollar  amount  spent  to  fight  the  final 
decade  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Second,  the  Gramm-Latta  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  $40  billion  deficit 
while  aswiming  that  the  prime  interest 
rate  will  come  down  to  8.9  percent  by 
October  1.  The  prime  rate  cannot 
possibly  Call  that  far  that  fast;  if  it  does 
not,  revenues  will  be  off  and  the  deficit 
will  explode. 

I  support  the  Budget  Committee's 
plan  because  it  produces  a  much 
smaller  deficit  and  requires  less  Feder- 
al borrowing.  Less  Federal  borrowing 
means  lower  interest  rates,  less  infla- 
tion, more  housing,  more  jobs. 

The  third  major  problem  with  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal  that  it  incorpo- 
rates the  Kemp-Roth  tax-cut  plan, 
calling  for  three  successive  10-percent 
tax  cuts  in  personal  Income  taxes  over 
the  next  3  years,  totaling  $110.6  bil- 
lion. 

Congress  has  had  an  almost  alcohol- 
ic addiction  to  passing  tax  cuts— usual- 
ly in  election  years— even  though  long- 
term  economic  consequences  have 
been  harmful.  But  this  year,  more 
than  ever  before,  this  question  is  being 
asked  first:  Will  such  tax  cuts  stimu- 
late noninflationary  economic  growth? 

In  the  case  of  the  Kemp-Roth  plan, 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  economic 
evidence  or  experience  to  suggest  that 
it  will.  We  have  to  go  on  faith— faith 
that  everyone  wUl  put  those  new 
funds  into  savings,  or  otherwise  invest 
them  in  productive  assets.  But  is  this  a 
realistic  assumption? 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  all  Americans, 
and  59.2  percent  of  Oregon  taxpayers 
earn  less  than  $15,000  a  year.  Konp- 
Roth  tax  cuts  would  give  them  $75  or 
less.  Given  the  daily  rise  in  food  costs 
and  mounting  family  bills,  what  is  the 
typical  family  likely  to  do  with  a  per- 
sonal tax  cut  of  $75?  Put  it  in  savings? 
Invest  it?  Some  will.  But  my  guess  is 
that  most  families  will  spend  it  to 
cope,  however  so  slightly,  with  press- 
ing household  and  family  costs. 

But  if  it  is  spent,  then  the  tax  cut 
will  stimulate  demand,  instead  of  stim- 
ulating economic  expansion.  Without 
economic  expansion,  new  Jobs  will  not 
l>e  created,  new  income  will  not  be 
generated,  and  offsetting  new  revalue 
will  not  flow  to  the  Treasury.  This  in 
turn  would  mean  that  most  of  the  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  would  be  added  to  the 
deficit,  which  could  easily  mount  to 
$75  or  even  $80  billion. 

The  economy  simply  cannot  with- 
stand a  deficit  of  this  magnitude;  the 
new  inflation  it  would  ignite  would 
more  than  erase  the  benefits  of  the 
tax  cuts  for  most  taxpayers. 

For  the  offsetting  new  revenue 
needed  to  cover  the  tax  cut.  a  4-per- 
cent rate  of  real  growth  in  the  econo- 
my would  be  needed  next  year,  and  a 
5-percent  rate  of  growth  would  be 
needed  by  1983.  If  these  targets  are  off 
by  as  much  as  1  percent,  a  shortfall  in 
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Treasiiry  receipts  will  add  an  addition- 
al $10  billion  to  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  Not  since  1961-66  has  the  econ- 
omy experienced  a  4-  to  (^percent  rate 
of  real  growth.  These  growth  targets 
assume  the  most  spectacular  recovery 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

No  economic  recovery  in  history  has 
occurred  while  saddled  with  a  mone- 
tary policy  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates.  Yet  a  strict  monetary 
policy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  new 
eccmomlc  plan. 

In  support  of  its  assumption  the  tax- 
payers will  save  and  not  spend  their 
tax  cuts,  advocates  of  the  Kemp-Roth 
plan  point  to  the  experience  during 
the  Kennedy  administration,  when  a 
tax  cut  led  to  an  increase  in  savings. 
But  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  in 
1963.  In  the  Kennedy  years,  it  was 
passible  to  keep  ahead  of  inflation 
with  money  in  a  savings  account  be- 
cause inflation  was  running  at  1.2  per- 
cent a  year.  Today  the  inflation  rate  is 
12  percent,  which  means  that  for  most 
consumers,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  now, 
and  avoid  higher  prices  later,  than  to 
earn  a  5-  to  6-percent  yield  on  a  sav- 
ings account. 

If  tax  cut  dollars  are  spent  and  not 
saved  or  invested,  the  consumer  price 
index  wiU  react  predictably  and  quicli- 
ly.  In  tiun.  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  that  is  essential  for  economic 
growth  will  not  take  place;  Jobs,  ac- 
cordingly, wlU  not  be  created  and  the 
Federal  deficit,  in  turn.  wiU  take  a 
quantum  leap.  That  is  the  enormous 
risk  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  plan  runs. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  run  this  risk. 
Almost  no  one  argues  against  a  needed 
tax  reduction— or  against  encouraging 
savings  and  investment.  But  instead  of 
gambling  that  tax -cut  dollars  might  be 
saved  and  invested,  it  is  wiser  and 
safer  to  enact  a  tax  policy  to  insure 
that  they  will  be  saved  and  invested. 
In  short,  at  this  strategic  moment,  tax 
cuts  must  be  focused  on  the  "structur- 
al" economic  weaknesses  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy:  Savings,  depreciation  of 
capital  assets,  research  and  innova- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
many  more,  I  oppose  the  Gramm- 
Latta  amendment  and  support  the 
House  Budget  Committee  bill. 

B«r.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzou). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  my  druthers, 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  would  contain  more  money 
for  programs  which  have  served  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  well,  such  as  food 
and  nutrition  programs,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  aid.  student  loan 
programs,  and  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly. 

And.  it  would  contain  less  funding 
for  the  military,  which  may  not  be 


able  to  absorb  and  spend  efficiently  all 
the  dollars  provided  by  this  budget 
proposal. 

And,  if  I  had  my  druthers,  the  recon- 
ciliation portion  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  would  affect  the  Education 
and  lAbor  Committee  fimction  less 
than  they  will. 

I  am  for  shooting  real  bullets  at 
wasteful  Government  spending,  but  I 
am  not  sure  the  bullseyes  are  evenly 
distributed  in  this  budget. 

But.  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  my 
druthers  the  Budget  Coounlttee's  pro- 
posed budget  for  1982  would  provide 
for  more  than  a  1-year  plan  for  tax  re- 
duction. 

I  am  not  sure  that  so-called  Kemp- 
Roth  3-year,  lO-percent-a-year  across- 
the-board  tax  cut  will  do  the  Job.  But, 
there  is  a  need  for  no  less  than  a  2- 
year  tax  program.  Individuals  and 
businesses  need  to  plan  ahead,  and 
they  need  the  predictability  and  the 
assurance  of  a  multiyear  plan  of  tax 
reductions  and  tax  changes. 

Further,  I  wish  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee had  not  Just  seemingly  tinkered 
and  Jiggered  and  fiddled  around  with 
numbers  to  come  up  with  the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  old  reme- 
dies and  approaches  have  not,  in  prac- 
tice, done  the  Job.  And.  something  new 
and  different  should  have  been  of- 
fered by  the  Budget  Conunittee  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  Jim 
Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  all 
this,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  cannot 
have  my  druthers.  I  have  to  take  what 
is  before  me. 

The  Judgment  I  make  today— and 
the  vote  I  cast— with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  have  caused  me  more  anxi- 
ety and  worry  than  any  other  judg- 
ments and  votes  I  have  confronted 
since  coming  to  this  distinguished 
txxly  over  10  years  ago. 

While  other  votes  may  have  caused 
my  stomach  nearly  as  much  upset,  no 
vote  has  been  weightier  or  more  mean- 
ingful. 

This  vote  establishes  a  mood,  a  di- 
rection, a  tempo,  a  philosophy  for  this 
Govenment— and,  so.  for  the  free 
world- for  the  years  to  come. 

And.  the  really  vexing  part  is  no  one 
luiows — not  the  President,  his  econom- 
ic advisors,  nor  Messrs.  Gramm  and 
Latta— whether  this  budget  approach 
will  work. 

We,  therefore,  are  taking  a  great 
leap  into  darluiess.  We  are  speculating. 
We  are  hoping  that  this  is  the  right 
remedy  for  the  patient. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  here 
to  convey  what  process  I  have  used  to 
reach  my  decision  to  support  the  bi- 
partisan alternative  to  the  House 
Budget  Committee  alternative. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  It  has  caused 
me  sleepless  moments  and  it  could  cost 
me  much  more  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead  if  it  falls  short  of  the 


mark  of  revitalising  American  indus- 
try, of  returning  American  workers  to 
work,  of  reducing  inflation  and  of 
greening  this  wonderful  and  great 
land. 

I  have  concern  for  those  of  my  con- 
stituents who  rely  on  the  programs 
which  will  be  curtailed  or  even  ended 
by  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal. 

I  hope  they  do  not  feel  I  have  lost 
that  compassion,  that  sjrmpathy  for 
the  human  plight  which.  I  believe,  has 
characterized  my  service  in  public  life. 
I  have  not. 

I  pledge  to  go  to  bat  for  them  to  get 
their  fair  share  of  the  programs  which 
will  continue.  And  it  should  be  noted 
that  many  hundreds  of  programs, 
spending  many  billions  of  dollars,  will 
remain  on  the  statute  books. 

I  also  pledge  to  use  my  Influence  in 
whatever  way  necessary  at  Frankfort, 
the  State  capital,  to  be  sure  block- 
grant  money  is  fairly  distributed  into 
Jefferson  County  and  to  all  parts  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District. 

I  do  not  believe  State  government 
officials  will  be  as  narrow  and  hard  as 
characterized  by  those  who  fear  the 
move  into  block-grant  funding  for 
many  of  our  most  useful  and  fruitful 
social  service  programs. 

But,  if  I  am  wrong  and  have  mis- 
placed my  confidence  and  trust,  I 
promise  to  do  everj^hing  in  my  power 
to  restore  equity  and  fairness  into  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  these 
funds. 

One  final  note,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  grieve 
today  most  especially  for  Chairman 
Cakl  Perkins,  the  distinguished  and 
renowned  dean  of  the  Kentucky  dele- 
gation and  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Chairman  Perkins  stands  to  be  most 
affected  by  the  budget  cuts  and  the 
reconciliation  order. 

I  pledge  to  my  friend  that  I  will  give 
him  all  possible  support  and  every 
effort  I  can  muster  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  those  human  services  pro- 
grams he  feels  are  most  needful  for 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  come  to  the 
end  of  one  road.  But,  we  reach  the 
start  of  another. 

When  all  the  cheers  have  died  down 
and  the  tears  dried  away,  we  all- 
Democrat  and  Republican,  urban  and 
rural- have  a  Joint  task  ahead  of  us. 

We  have  to  get  America  back  on  the 
track  and  moving  again.  And.  that  will 
take  the  best  from  all  of  us  working 
together  to  accomplish  this  mission. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MuRPHT). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
it  ironic  that  a  President  who  cam- 
paigned on  the  promise  of  no  Federal 
deficits  is  supporting  a  budget  that 
calls  for  over  a  $43  billion  deficit  as 
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opposed  to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's version  that  projects  slightly  over 
half  of  that. 

Only  last  February  this  administra- 
tion supported  raising  the  national 
debt  to  over  $900  billion.  My  concern, 
and  that  of  my  constitutents.  is  that 
any  further  budget  deficits  will  push 
the  national  debt  to  the  $1  trillion 
mark.  On  this  point  alone  the  argu- 
ment could  be  made  to  reject  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  proposal. 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
economic  assumptions  that  have  gone 
into  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posals. They  assume  that  interest 
rates  will  drop  to  8.9  percent  next 
year.  They  assume  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion will  drop  to  8.3  percent.  Franldy.  I 
hope  they  are  right.  But,  if  they  are 
not,  each  percentage  point  they  are 
off  will  add  millions  to  the  national 
debt  and  we  will  be  even  closer  to  the 
$1  trillion  mark. 

The  administration's  proposals  do 
not  truly  reduce  Federal  spending. 
They  merely  transfer  funds  and  in- 
crease the  national  debt. 

To  pay  for  this  increase  in  Federal 
spending,  the  administration  is  bank- 
ing on  an  economic  boom.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  is  far  too  important  to 
gamble  with. 

We  must  work  toward  reducing  our 
national  debt  and  balancing  the  Feder- 
al budget.  But  we  must  do  so  in  a  sen- 
sible, responsible  manner. 

Gramm-Latta  does  not  provide  for  a 
balanced  budget.  For  4  years  I  have 
voted  consistently  for  a  balanced 
budget.  The  administration  wlU  pro- 
vide funds  for  this  budget  with  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  proposal  which  in  no 
way  provides  tax  relief  for  middle-  and 
low-income  families.  It  is  based  simply 
on  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthy.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  must  be  reduced,  but  there 
are  areas,  such  as  foreign  aid  and  un- 
necessary water  projects,  that  could  be 
reduced  and  not  at  the  expense  of  vet- 
erans, the  elderly,  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

I  fully  agree  that  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  of  Federal  programs  must  be 
eliminated.  But  the  administration's 
proposals  do  not  address  these  prob- 
lems. They  simply  cut  funds.  While 
they  are  cutting  these  programs  which 
help  people,  they  are  not  doing  any- 
thing to  hold  down  the  cost  of  gaso- 
line and  home  heating  oil.  interest 
rates  or  the  cost  of  food.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  the  tax  loopholes  for  big 
oil  companies,  real  estate  speculators, 
and  the  wealthy  eliminated  before  we 
cut  spending  for  the  elderly  and  veter- 
ans. 

This  budget  also  cuts  back  on  college 
scholarship  loan  guarantees  for  work- 
ing and  middle-income  families.  For 
many  persons,  this  is  the  only  tangible 
thing  they  get  for  all  the  taxes  they 
pay. 


Proponents  of  Gramm-Latta  will  try 
to  say  that  those  who  oppose  it  are 
sacrificing  our  national  defense.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Only  yesterday  we  passed  the  Hefner 
amendment  which  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  over  what 
was  originally  proposed  in  the  House 
Budget  Conmiittee.  So  the  defense 
spending  argument  is  irrevelant  in  this 
debate.  Both  bills  would  provide  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and.  ultimately,  provide  for  the 
strong  national  security. 

The  issue  really  boils  down  to  how 
we  will  raise  revenues  to  support  these 
two  budget  proposals.  That  is  the  cen- 
tral issue  and  that  is  where  Gramm- 
Latta  falls.  For  the  revenues  to  pay  for 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  will  come 
from  the  Federal  tax  burden  on  the 
middle-  and  low-income  families,  while 
the  wealthy  receive  substantial  tax 
cuts. 

How  will  a  typical  American  family 
feel  a  year  from  now  when  they  are 
stlU  paying  the  same  taxes  and  receiv- 
ing less  services?  How  will  they  feel 
when  they  have  to  go  into  debt  to  fi- 
nance their  children's  college  educa- 
tions? 

I  submit  we  can  achieve  a  balanced 
budget,  provide  for  the  needs  of  our 
citizens,  and  provide  a  strong  defense 
if  we  approach  the  issue  in  a  sensible, 
fair  manner. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Phuxip  Burton). 

B4r.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta- 
Reagan  substitute.  I  quite  confidently 
predict  that  this  is  going  to  prove  the 
economic  equivalent  of  the  Tonkin 
Bay  resolution  to  declare  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

This  substitute  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  America's  poor  and  power- 
less, against  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  and  against  the  environment. 
This  proposal  will  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  blueprint  for  economic  disas- 
ter. I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  VOLKMER). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Bfr.  Chairman, 
today  I  am  voting  for  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  which  in  reality  is  the 
Reagan  administration  budget  propos- 
al. I  am  doing  so  not  out  of  any  great 
amount  of  joy,  belief  or  faith  that  it 
will  do  all  the  things  that  its  propo- 
nents have  said  it  would  do. 

The  revenue  loss  proposed  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  is  too  large 
and  envisions  the  passage  of  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  for  3  consecutive 
years.  I  cannot  and  will  not,  when  the 
time  arrives,  support  the  3-year  tax 
cut.  I  believe  such  action  would  be  cas- 
tastrophic  to  the  country,  would  pro- 


mote undue  inflation,  high  interest 
rates  and  in  the  long  nm  a  recession. 
Nor  do  I  support  the  Kemp-Roth  pro- 
posal of  10  percent  across  the  board 
with  reduction  of  unearned  Income  at 
20  percent.  I  believe  this  is  quite 
unfair  to  middle-income  and  low- 
income  taxpayers. 

Most  of  the  economic  assumptions 
used  in  formulating  the  proposals,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  changes,  for  infla- 
tion. CPI,  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, and  expenditures  for  1982.  1983, 
and  1984  are  invalid. 

Then  why  would  a  person  such  as  I 
vote  for  this  proposal? 

For  the  simple  reason  that  it  reduces 
Federal  Government  spending  more 
than  the  Jones  proposal  and  I  person- 
ally believe  that  we  must  reduce 
spending  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  revenue  loss  shown  in  the  commit- 
tee budget  proposal  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma  and  I  will  fight  when  the 
time  comes  for  that  type  of  tax  pro- 
posal. Thus,  with  the  Jones  tax  pro- 
posal and  the  spending  limits  of  the 
Reagan  proposal  we  will  be  much 
nearer  to  arriving  at  a  balanced 
budget. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plan  to  vote 
for  the  Reagan  adminstration  substi- 
tute in  order  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  thereafter  hope  to  be  able  to 
persuade  the  Members  of  the  House 
not  to  vote  for  the  Kemp-Roth  propos- 
al but  to  vote  for  a  1-year  tax  cut  for 
individuals  and  necessary  economic 
tax  cuts  for  corporations,  including 
capital  cost  recovery  and  other  incen- 
tives to  business.  I  also  feel  that  a  tax 
cut  to  individuals  should  include  and 
must  include  a  provision  to  give  incen- 
tive to  people  for  savings  by  exempt- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  interest  or 
dividends  for  taxation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 

Bfr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  I  have 
been  a  little  confused  as  a  new 
Member  with  some  of  the  rhetoric  I 
have  heard,  including  today  when  one 
of  the  coauthors  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  disclaimed  not  only  father- 
hood, but  even  full  support. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  presented  with 
a  paradox  of  people  who  alternate  en- 
thusiastically supporting  Gramm- 
Latta  while  enthusiastically  repudiat- 
ing many  of  its  particulars. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
need  is  an  index,  this  is  a  period  of  in- 
dexation. To  deal  with  the  inflation  in 
rhetoric.  I  believe  we  need  to  construct 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  called  the 
hjrpocrisy  index. 

Now.  in  the  hypocrisy  index,  you  get 
one  point  for  voting  for  a  closed  rule, 
so  that  Gramm-Latta  cannot  be 
amended.  You  get  a  second  point  for 
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voting  for  Oramm-Latta.  Then  you 
take  your  total,  which  Is  2  In  most 
cases.  I  suppose,  for  a  lot  of  Members, 
and  you  multiply  that  by  the  number 
of  programs  that  you  are  going  to 
raise  above  the  Oramm-Latta  total: 
that  is.  if  you  voted  for  a  closed  rule 
and  you  voted  for  Oramm-Latta  and 
you  have  gone  back  and  told  people 
that  you  are  going  to  give  more  stu- 
dent aid,  and  more  money  for  public 
transptMlatlon  and  more  energy  assist- 
ance and  2  or  3  other  things,  if  you 
have  5  programs  you  are  going  to  raise 
above  Oramm-Latta.  your  hypocrisy 
Index  is  10. 

I  think  that  we  need,  tSx.  Chairman, 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  happening,  be- 
cause I  think  the  people  are  going  to 
be  confused  by  a  House  and  by  Mem- 
bers who  announce  their  strong  sup- 
port for  Oramm-Latta  and  then  prom- 
ise people  that  they  are  going  to 
change  most  of  what  is  in  it. 

What  this  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  phenomenon  I  have 
come  to  call  the  reverse  Houdini, 
which  is  something  that  many  legisla- 
tors are  very  adept  at.  you  all  remem- 
ber Houdini.  who  was  the  man  whose 
trick  was  that  he  would  get  people  to 
tie  him  up  in  knots  and  then  he  would 
go  before  the  public  and  get  out  of  the 
knots. 

The  reverse  Houdini  consists  of 
tying  yourself  up  in  Icnots  and  then 
going  before  the  public  and  saying, 
"Oee.  I  would  love  to  help  you,  but  I 
am  all  tied  up  in  knots." 

What  you  do  here  is.  you  vote  for  a 
closed  rule,  so  the  program  cannot  be 
amended.  Then  you  vote  for  Gramm- 
Latta.  which  cuts  programs  way  down; 
then  you  go  to  people  and  say,  "Boy,  I 
would  love  to  help  you  to  get  more 
money  into  that  program  but.  you 
know.  I  have  these  terrible  con- 
straints." which  are.  of  course,  self-im- 
posed. 

Now,  this  only  works  with  a  time  lag. 
You  have  got  voters  who  are  busy 
trying  to  do  their  work  and  taking 
care  of  their  families.  They  cannot 
become  quite  as  expert  in  the  r\iles  of 
the  House  as  some  of  us  can  or  some 
of  us  try  to  be.  Therefore,  you  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  confusing 
them  by  voting  for  Oramm-Latta 
while  objecting  to  its  specifics. 

I  heard  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee 
say  that  he  did  not  do  Oramm-Latta, 
the  President  did  it.  I  guess  apparent- 
ly the  only  change  was  the  name  and 
not  the  authorship;  but  he  certainly 
does  not  support  everything  in 
Oramm-Latta.  Other  people  do  not 
support  it  who  plan  to  vote  for  it. 

People  have  gone  to  the  White 
House  and  come  out  and  said  that  the 
President  has  given  them  a  note.  I 
guess  it  is  a  little  bit  like  going  to 
schooL  Tou  go  to  the  White  House, 
you  pledge  to  vote  for  Oramm-Latta 
and  the  President  gives  you  a  note. 


"Please  excuse  so  and  so  from  voting 
against  the  fuel  assistance  program,  or 
please  excuse  him  for  voting  against 
this  program." 

Well,  it  does  not  wholly  wash. 

I  understand  there  is  a  tendency  in 
legislative  bodies 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  the  gentleman  30  addi- 
tional seconds. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  guess  what  it 
comes  to.  when  we  have  had  the  anal- 
ogy of  bullets,  real  bullets  and  firing 
bullets,  what  we  have  got.  I  think,  is  a 
very  simple  maxim,  which  I  think 
holds  in  the  law,  which  i  have  so  far 
successfully  avoided  practicing,  and 
that  is  that  when  you  puU  the  trigger, 
you  have  got  some  responsiblity  for 
where  the  bullets  land. 

Vote  for  a  closed  rule,  vote  for 
Oramm-Latta.  vote  for  substantially 
lower  program  totals;  then  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  without  getting  a  very 
high  score  on  the  hypocrisy  index  that 
you  can  go  back  and  tell  people  how 
you  are  going  to  substantially  raise 
the  programs  above  the  level. 

Votes  in  this  body  ought  to  mean 
something. 

&fr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MncHKLL). 

Mr.  MITCHEXjL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
think  my  position  was  staked  out  very 
clearly  over  the  last  2  or  3  days.  I  am 
in  vehement  opposition  to  Oramm- 
Latta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  final  day  of 
debate  on  House  Conciurent  Resolu- 
tion 115.  I  must  continue  to  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Latta  substitute.  I  must 
reiterate  the  grave  dangers  of  several 
very  critical  areas  in  the  income  secu- 
rity function  as  contained  in  this  sub- 
stitute. 

In  our  vital  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (APDC)  programs, 
the  adoption  of  the  Latta  substitute 
will  force  us  to  work  within  the  con- 
fines of  an  $802  million  in  budget  au- 
thority reduction,  and  an  $845  million 
in  outlays  reduction.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  administration,  and  thus,  the 
Latta  substitute,  that  the  savings  be 
achieved  in  the  following  ways: 

First.  Inclusion  of  food  and  housing 
assistance  as  well  as  stepparents' 
income  in  determining  benefits,  and 
payment  of  benefits  on  income  earned 
in  the  previous  month  rather  than  on 
anticipated  income  in  the  current 
month. 

Second.  Requirement  that  all  Jobless 
AFDC  recipients  work  about  20  hours 
a  week  in  return  for  their  benefits, 
except  the  elderly,  mothers  of  chil- 
dren under  3— under  6  if  day  care  is 
unavailable— teenagers,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 


Third.  Standardize  deductions  tor 
child  care  and  other  work-related  de- 
ductions. 

Fourth.  Provision  of  benefits  only  to 
families  that  earn  less  than  ISO  per- 
cent of  the  State  needs  standard  and 
eliminate  benefits  of  less  than  $10  a 
month. 

Now,  some  will  assert  that  from  a 
strictly  administrative  standpoint, 
such  revisions  might  be  in  order.  To 
this  notion,  I  say,  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves.  Moreover,  we  must  examine 
realistically,  the  projected  impact  of 
such  changes.  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  esti- 
mated that  imder  the  proposed 
Reagan  revisions,  benefits  to  400,000 
families  with  more  than  1  million  chil- 
dren would  be  eliminated.  In  addition, 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  drastic  re- 
duction in  assistance  to  258,000  fami- 
lies with  more  than  600,000  children, 
virtually  all  of  whom  are  below  the 
poverty  level.  We  do  not  even  have  to 
appeal  to  a  sense  of  moral  conscious- 
ness to  examine  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  loss  of  such  services  for  so 
many  families.  For  example,  the  ques- 
tions of  our  financially  strained  States 
assuming  the  costs  of  such  services 
have  not  been  answered.  Even  the  pre- 
vailing block  grant  recommendation 
for  such  vital  program  services  does 
not  provide  the  solution. 

While  the  proponents  of  these 
AFDC  revisions  profess  to  prioritize 
the  family  orientation,  it  is  quite 
ironic  that  the  proposed  restructuring 
of  the  AFDC  program  implementation 
threatens  many  families'  ability  to 
provide  health  care  for  their  children. 
On  another  note,  the  counting  of  the 
stepparents'  income  in  determining 
eligibility  for  program  participation, 
constitutes  merely  an  AFDC  version  of 
the  marriage  penalty  tax.  Yes,  under 
the  administration's  proposal,  a  poor 
married  couple  would  lose  benefits  and 
be  less  able  to  provide  for  their  chil- 
dren's needs  than  if  they  remained  un- 
married! 

On  a  final  note,  the  proposed  AFE>C 
revisions  will  actually  reduce  the  in- 
centive to  work.  The  application  of  the 
savings  provisions  will  bring  about  a 
loss  of  more  benefits  for  working  fami- 
lies than  for  nonworking  families.  This 
is  an  irony  which  certainly  deserves 
closer  scrutiny. 

While  the  reduced  budget  authority 
and  outlay  amounts  certainly  alarm 
us.  we  must  also  be  very  aware  of  the 
senseless  way  in  which  the  proposed 
savings  must  be  achieved.  The  savings 
are  questionable,  and  certainly  the 
detrimental  impact  on  thousands  of 
families  should  move  us  to  rethink  the 
administration's  approaches. 

A  vote  for  the  Latta  amendment  re- 
stricts any  attempts  to  rethink  such 
approaches,  and  I  emphatically  urge 
its  defeat. 
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I  must  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
very  serious  look  at  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  block  grant  our 
many  vital  human  services  programs.  I 
only  ask  that  my  colleagues  remember 
the  projected  strain  of  such  a  proposal 
on  all  of  our  States  and  remember 
that  a  vote  for  the  Latta  substitute 
will  lend  added  support  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  implementation  of  com- 
munity education,  health  and  other 
programs  can  be  most  effective 
through  block  grants. 

Entrusting  the  State  and  local  Juris- 
dictions with  the  sole  responsibility  in 
this  area  will  surely  impede  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  many  poor,  elderly, 
and  minority  residents;  interrupt  the 
protection  of  certain  individuals  cur- 
rently afforded  specialized  services 
through  Federal  guidelines;  and.  leave 
room  for  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  to 
boost  fiscal  stability  in  ways  other 
than  meeting  human  needs. 

The  block  grant  approach  is  pro- 
posed for  the  following  vital  programs, 
among  others:  Energy  assistance  and 
weatherization;  rehabUitation  services 
for  the  severely  handicapped;  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Ekiucation  Act 
title  I  programs;  and  commimity 
health  centers.  These  programs  are 
critical  to  the  general  welfare  of  most 
low-  and  moderate-income  citizens, 
and  since  local  officials  must  address 
different  types  of  community  prior- 
ities, it  is  essential  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  continue  to  insiu^  the 
targeting  of  funds  for  special  services. 
This  has  been  the  reason  for  the  cate- 
gorical grant  approach,  and  the  re- 
placement of  this  with  massive  block 
grants  seriously  impedes  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  and/or  local 
authorities  to  assure  the  necessary 
targeting  or  focus. 

Local  officials  and  administrators 
will  admit  that,  with  the  block  grant 
approach,  there  is  a  tendency  to  base 
targeted  funding  solely  on  population. 
In  this  case,  additional  variables,  such 
as  poverty  concentration  or  preva- 
lence, become  secondary  in  needs  as- 
sessment evaluations.  To  add  to  this,  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  local  control  of 
program  moneys  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  monitoring  lends  itself  to  bat- 
tles and  victories  by  special  interest 
groups  to  control  these  funds  and  the 
program  implementation.  For  exam- 
ple, how  do  we  avoid  the  disputes  over 
title  I  moneys  by  various  local  educa- 
tion groups  if  they  are  not  targeted 
specifically  for  disadvantaged  students 
as  defined  by  standards  which  are  cur- 
rently acceptable  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels? 

It  is  alarming  to  note  also  that  the 
administration's  massive  block  grant 
initiative  will  provide  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  monejrs  to  State  or  local  levels, 
and  either  relax  prevailing  rules  and 
regulations,  or  rely  on  these  Jurisdic- 
tions to  develop  alternative  guidelines 
for  implementation.  As  we  all  know. 


without  Federal  monitoring,  most 
States  have  had  a  poor  record  in  such 
areas  as  adoption  assistance,  and  the 
implementation  of  other  human  serv- 
ices programs. 

I  am  certain  that  with  the  gradual 
reductions  in  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams, we  can  ill-afford  to  risk  the 
total  elimination  of  Federal  monitor- 
ing when  local  authorities  have  total 
discretion  in  the  use  of  program  funds. 

I  certtdnly  would  like  to  see  the 
elimination  of  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and 
duplication  in  the  implementation  of 
Federal  human  services  programs.  We 
all  share  the  desire  to  rid  these  vital 
programs  of  such  elements  so  that 
many  truly  deserving  citizens  might  be 
served  equitably.  However,  we  are  not 
addressing  these  problems  if  we  sup- 
port the  erosion  of  funding  or  the 
complete  eradication  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  administrative  proc- 
esses. We  are.  once  again,  dealing  with 
the  symptoms  and  not  the  illness. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
can  assimiie  that  the  prevailing  block 
grant  approach  recommendation  may 
not  stand  during  the  appropriations 
deliberations.  I  say,  let  us  not  take  the 
chance  of  risking  the  inclusion  of  such 
a  mandate  in  our  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  We  should  cast  a  no 
vote  for  the  Latta  sul>stitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  American  people 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
and  Ohio— the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Today  is  a  momentous  occasion  as 
we  vote  on  a  budget  that  will  set  the 
Nation's  direction  during  the  decades 
ahead. 

Either  that  direction  will  be  toward 
a  healthy  economy  and.  as  Oovem- 
ment has  an  impact  on  the  economy, 
toward  a  leaner,  more  efficient,  re- 
sponsive Oovemment  as  mandated  by 
the  American  people. 

Or  it  will  be  toward  continuing,  ever 
higher  inflation,  growing  joblessness, 
and  an  inequitable  redistribution  of 
the  Nation's  wealth  as  Oramm-Latta 
threatens  to  do. 

Now,  what  exactly  are  we  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  committee  resolu- 
tion and  the  Republican  alternative? 

If  we  are  only  talking  about  the  im- 
portant issue  of  Federal  spending, 
about  the  differences  in  total  spending 
between  the  two  major  proposals,  then 
on  the  surface  at  least,  we  are  literally 
splitting  hairs. 

As  was  said  the  other  day,  the  differ- 
ence barely  amounts  to  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

So.  let  us  get  that  straight  once  and 
for  all.  In  the  aggregate  figvu-es.  with 
the  exception  of  the  projected  deficits. 


a  matter  which  I  will  address  in  a 
moment,  both  major  alternatives  are 
quite  close  if  the  administration  makes 
good  on  its  promise  of  unspecified 
spending  cuts. 

It  is  at  this  point,  however,  where 
the  real  differences  between  the  com- 
mittee resolution  and  Oramm-Latta 
begin  to  surface. 

While  Oramm-Latta  and  the  Reagan 
administration  have  given  si>ecif ic  fig- 
ures for  the  spending  cuts  scheduled 
down  the  road— $23  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  and  $39  blUion  in  fiscal  1984— the 
actual  cuts  remain  imspecif  led. 

Looming  over  all  our  heads,  then, 
and  over  the  heads  of  all  Americans,  is 
the  threat,  if  we  agree  to  Oramm- 
Latta  and  if  these  imspecif  led  cuts  are 
not  made,  that  our  deficits  for  1983 
and  1984  will  easUy  exceed  $40  billion 
each  year. 

This  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  nor  should  it  be  acceptable 
to  their  elected  Representatives  in  this 
body. 

But  there  are  other  differences  be- 
tween the  Republican  plan  and  the 
committee  resolution  that  commend 
the  latter  to  our  attention. 

Let  us  again  talk  about  the  projected 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  let  us 
accept  Oramm-Latta  at  their  word. 

The  committee  resolution's  deficit  is 
about  one-half  as  large  as  that  of 
Oramm-Latta.  Just  1  short  year  ago. 
that  would  have  meant  a  lot  to  many 
who  today  are  supporting  Oranun- 
LatU. 

Then,  they  would  have  acknowl- 
edged that  deficits  are  a  contributor  to 
the  Nation's  No.  1  problem  of  infla- 
tion. 

Nothing  has  changed.  Deficits  keep 
interest  rates  high  and  therefore  keep 
prices  high. 

So  let  us  cut  the  deficit  and  support 
the  committee  resolution,  and  realize 
a  balanced  budget  1  year  earlier  than 
Oramm-Latta  would  realize  one. 

Let  us  recognize  that  Oramm-Latta 
eats  away  at  its  projected  savings  in 
Federal  spending  with  that  huge,  in- 
flationary, and  inequitable  tax  plan 
that  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  Reagan 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

And  not  only  does  this  tax  plan  bal- 
loon the  Federal  deficit  but  it  fuels 
the  fires  of  inflation,  the  Nation's  No. 
1  problem. 

I  remind  this  body  that  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  American  people  to  curb  infla- 
tion, to  lift  the  burden  these  problems 
create  from  their  shoulders. 

The  committee  resolution,  on  the 
other  hand,  suggests  a  smaller,  more 
targeted  tax  cut,  aimed  at  helping  the 
lower-  and  middle-income  wage  earner 
keep  pace  with  inflation,  and  also  at 
helping  our  businesses,  both  large  and 
small,  revitalize  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  reso- 
lution is  a  better  proposal  for  aU  these 
reasons.  But  there  is  one  more,  equally 
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important  remson  why  we  should  sup- 
port It. 

The  oommlttee  resolution,  lilce 
Ormmm-Latta,  urges  fiscal  restraint. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

But  it  would  couple  that  fiscal  re- 
straint with  Government's  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  people  in  such 
areas  as:  national  security;  energy  re- 
search and  development:  health  and 
educational  programs:  aid  to  our  older 
urban  centers;  and  aid  to  the  poor,  el- 
derly, and  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes to  meet  their  fuel  bills,  or  hous- 
ing coats,  or  their  daily  nutritional 
diet. 

The  committee  resolution,  in  its  mis- 
sion to  save  a  dollar  here,  a  penny 
there,  does  not,  indeed,  forget  its  Just 
as  important  commitment  to  all  the 
American  people. 

I  believe  that  was  the  mandate  of 
the  American  people,  delivered  last 
November  4,  responsible  and  respon- 
sive Federal  spending. 

That  was  their  demand. 

And  the  committee  resolution  meets 
that  demand. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Stkwholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Granun- 
Latta  bipartisan  substitute  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  reconmien- 
datlon. 

Today  we  have  the  opportunity,  by 
the  vote  that  we  are  about  to  cast,  to 
truly  change  the  direction  our  country 
is  moving.  The  vote  we  are  about  to 
cast  will  be  the  easiest  vote  that  we 
cast  this  year.  The  tough  votes  will 
come  as  we  go  into  the  committee 
work  to  make  the  actual  determina- 
tions of  how  we  live  within  the  budget 
we  are  about  to  impose. 

I  have  heard  the  concerns  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  today,  particularly  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  who  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  elderly  and 
the  poor.  I,  too,  share  that  concern; 
but  siu-ely  when  we  take  the  $689  bil- 
lion that  we  are  about  to  approve  and 
we  substract  the  $188  billion  for  de- 
fense and  the  $82  bUllon  for  interest, 
surely  the  $419  bUlion  that  we  wiU 
have  remaining  to  spend  on  those  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  the  truly 
needy,  surely  we  are  going  to  be  smart 
enough,  collectively  and  bipartisanly. 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  bottom  line 
is  simply  this:  The  problems  we  have 
had  with  our  economy  today  have 
been  brought  about  by  those  who  now 
oppose  the  bipartisan  substitute. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  will  have  to  earn  and 
pay  in  taxes  $360  each  Just  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt  we  have  accumu- 
lated by  the  spending  programs  that 
we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  bring 
under  control. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  I  accept  the 
challenge  that  our  distinguished  chair- 
man has  made  very  clear.  I  appreciate 


very  sincerely  the  work  that  he  has 
done  and  the  challenge  that  he  has 
issued  to  all  of  us.  I  accept  my  one 
four-hundred-and-thirty-flfth  share  of 
the  responsibility  that  will  go  with 
this  vote  to  make  it  work  for  a  better 
America. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man    from     Illinois     (Mr.     Rostcn- 

KOWSKI). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  asked  for  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  vitally  important  for 
Members  to  understand  exactly  what 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  will  mean 
in  terms  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Each 
and  every  Member  ought  to  under- 
stand Just  what  will  be  required  in 
order  to  achieve  the  additional  $2.8 
billion  in  outlay  reductions  which  the 
substitute  would  mandate. 

Not  one  of  us— Democrat  of  Republi- 
can—entered the  Congress  with  any  il- 
lusions about  the  painful  task  of  cut- 
ting Federal  spending.  There  is  not 
one  of  us— even  the  most  gung-ho 
budget  cutter— who  has  not  weighed 
the  political  and  economic  realities  of 
chopping  existing  social  benefits.  Yet 
most  of  us  will  vote  for  budget  cuts  be- 
cause we  have  at  times  asked  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  on  too 
much— at  too  great  a  cost. 

But  let  us  not  turn  a  reasonable- 
albeit  unpleasant— commitment  into 
an  ideological  crusade.  The  choice  be- 
tween the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
and  the  Latta  substitute  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  discriminating,  intelli- 
gent response  to  our  desire  to  reduce 
spending,  and  an  insensitive,  counter- 
productive, meat-ax  approach. 

When  the  President  asked  for 
almost  $50  billion  in  cuts,  many  on  the 
committee  thought  the  target  impossi- 
ble. EXren  less  likely  to  be  met  was  the 
$8.7  billion  that  lay  in  our  Jurisdiction. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee— because  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion—is largely  responsible  for  the 
height  and  strength  of  the  so-called 
safety  net.  That  $8.7  billion  comes  out 
of  benefits  now  offered  to  mothers 
with  small  children,  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  the  jobless,  those  in  need  of 
health  care. 

Over  the  days  that  followed  the 
President's  request,  members  of  the 
committee— E>emocrats  and  Republi- 
cans—worked painfully  toward  his 
goal.  We  did  not  simply  work  with 
sharp  pencils  and  computer  printouts. 
We  worked  with  our  heads;  we  worked 
with  a  measure  of  compassion  and  re- 
sourcefulness borne  of  many  years  of 
understanding.  Most  of  all  we  worked 
in  a  real  world,  full  of  real  people. 

In  the  end.  we  saved  the  Federal 
Government  $8.8  billion— even  more 
than  the  President  asked.  But  we  did 
it  with  a  paring  knife,  not  a  cleaver. 
For  example,  instead  of  wholesale,  in- 
discriminate cuts   in   the   very  social 


programs  which  the  administration 
refers  to  as  safety  net  items,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  chose 
to  recommend  the  taxation  of  the 
benefits  of  certain  unemployment 
compensation  beneficiaries  who  have 
relatively  comfortable  levels  of 
income.  This  was  an  action  applauded 
by  all  of  the  membership  of  the  sub- 
committee. Under  Gramm-Latta.  this 
kind  of  innovation  cannot  happen, 
since,  for  its  purposes,  only  outlay  re- 
ductions count. 

The  Gramm-Latta  budget  will  re- 
quire Ways  and  Means  to  cut  title  20 
social  services  funds  by  approximately 
25  percent— upwards  of  $800  million. 
As  a  result.  States  will  be  forced  to  cut 
back  on  necessary  programs  like  meals 
on  wheels.  They  will  have  to  drastical- 
ly reduce  protective  services  for 
abused  and  neglected  children,  day- 
care centers  for  low-income  children, 
and  training  and  other  community 
services  for  mentally  retarded  young- 
sters. Thousands  of  our  elderly  could 
be  forced  into  State  institutions  be- 
cause of  reduced  funds  for  the  home- 
maker  services  which  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  remain  in  their  homes. 

Gramm-Latta  assumes  a  $2.8  billion 
reduction  in  State  and  Federal  pay- 
ments to  children  receiving  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  Ap- 
proximately 700.000  families,  includ- 
ing 1.3  million  children,  would  lose  all 
benefits,  including  medicaid,  or  have 
their  monthly  AFDC  payment  reduced 
under  the  proposed  changes  assumed 
in  Gramm-Latta.  Some  of  the  assumed 
changes  in  AFDC  will  make  it  more 
profitable  for  a  mother  with  children 
to  quit  working  and  go  completely  on 
welfare.  In  other  words,  the  financial 
incentives  which  have  carefully  been 
built  into  the  current  system  to  en- 
courage people  to  seek  work  would  be 
eliminated.  Let  me  offer  an  example: 

A  mother  with  two  children  living  in 
Chicago,  working  at  a  full-time  mini- 
mum wage  Job  has  net  earnings— that 
is,  after  all  her  expenses  such  as  child 
care,  work  expenses,  and  so  forth, 
have  been  deducted— of  $313.  Under 
current  law  she  is  entitled  to  aid 
which  brings  her  spendable  income  up 
to  $564.  Under  Gramm-LatU  this 
figure  is  reduced  to  $418.  If  she  quits 
work  and  goes  completely  on  welfare 
her  spendable  income  will  be  $463— a 
$45  disincentive  to  keep  working. 

This  is  the  meat-ax  approach  at  its 
worst,  in  my  view. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  effect  of 
Gramm-Latta  on  social  security.  If 
Gramm-Latta  passes.  Ways  and  Means 
must  find  $700  million  in  outlay  reduc- 
tions over  and  above  what  has  already 
been  considered.  This  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  minimum  benefit— a 
benefit  worth  about  $122  a  month— a 
benefit  primarily  received  by  1.3  mil- 
lion elderly  poor  beneficiaries.  Many 
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of  these  elderly  people  have  been 
living  for  years  at  or  below  the  pover- 
ty line,  relying  on  their  social  security 
t>enefit  plus  whatever  small  savings  or 
other  income  they  might  have.  This 
sudden  reduction  will  cause  them  to 
apply  for  welfare  or  general  assist- 
ance, which  they  have  so  far  been  able 
to  avoid  because  of  their  social  secu- 
rity. Many  of  them  will  be  widows 
unable  to  claim  SSI  benefits  because 
they  are  not  old  enough. 

The  Gramm-Latta  substitute  as- 
sumes that  this  provision  will  be  effec- 
tive no  later  than  October  1,  1981. 
More  importantly,  it  assimies  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  will- 
ing to  vote  to  reduce  the  current  social 
security  benefits  of  these  1.3  million 
retirees  next  month.  We  should  all  re- 
member that  this  change  must  apply 
to  those  riderly  Americans  already  on 
the  retirement  rolls  if  it  is  to  achieve 
the  savings  demanded  by  the  Gramm- 
Latta  reconciliation  instruction.  If  this 
substitute  Is  adopted,  I  will  watch 
quite  closely  to  observe  whether  those 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  feel  it  is  politi- 
cally necessary  to  support  Gramm- 
Latta  will  have  the  same  courage  and 
determination  in  the  next  few  weeks 
when  we  vote  to  implement  their 
amendment  in  committee  and  move  to 
reduce  the  checks  of  these  elderly 
people.  Only  time  will  tell  if  the  will  to 
legislate  such  an  immediate  reduction 
will  be  as  strong  as  the  willingness  to 
espouse  it  today. 

Gramm-Latta  also  assumes  the 
elimination  of  students  benefits  under 
social  security  beginning  in  July.  This 
means  that  a  young  person  now  gradu- 
ating from  high  school  will  have  his 
benefits  cut  off  in  August,  with  no 
time  for  him  or  his  guardians  to  plan 
for  othet  ways  to  finance  his  educa- 
tion. In  most  of  these  cases,  at  least 
one  parent  is  either  dead  or  disabled, 
and  in  many  cases  the  deceased  parent 
had  planned  the  family's  insurance 
based  on  the  assumption  that  social 
security  would  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  oollege-age  children  through 
age  21.  So  much  for  not  invading  the 
sanctuary  of  social  security. 

Gramm-Latta  also  forces  the  admin- 
istration into  positions  which  it  chose 
not  to  take  Just  a  few  short  weeks  ago. 
For  example,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $350  million  included  52  weeks 
of  basic  Income  maintenance  benefits, 
plus  26  weelLS  of  training  allowances, 
job  search  and  relocation  assistance. 
Even  the  administration  understood 
that  these  latter  items  were  the  heart 
of  the  program,  the  part  which  made 
the  assistance  cost-effective  in  the 
long  run  by  helping  displaced  workers 
find  new  jobs.  Under  Gramm-Latta, 
however,  only  the  52  weeks  of  income 
maintenance  are  retained,  at  a  cost  of 
$165  million.  In  other  words,  Gramm- 
Latta  does  not  cover  the  full  cost  of 


the  administration's  own  proposal— a 
proposal  It  has  strongly  urged  on  our 
committee. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  address 
the  impact  of  Gramm-Latta  on  the  tax 
cut.  It  places  the  House  on  record  in 
favor  of  cuts  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude through  fiscal  year  1984,  regard- 
less of  prevailing  economic  conditions 
In  those  future  fiscal  years.  This  is 
high  risk  legislating. 

While  some  have  said  this  is  a  target 
"floor"  for  revenues  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Con- 
gress are  free  to  ignore,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  proponents  of  the  "cut 
now,  pray  later"  policy  of  tax  econom- 
ics will  use  the  vote  on  this  substitute 
to  proclaim  the  mandate  of  Kemp- 
Roth. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  serious  questions  were 
raised,  in  light  of  new  economic  data, 
about  the  size  of  even  the  smaller  tax 
cut  I  had  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
My  suggestions  amount  to  a  gross  cut 
of  $40  billion— not  the  $51  bUlion  in 
Gramm-Latta. 

In  addition,  on  April  22.  one  of  Wall 
Street's  most  highly  respected  econo- 
mists, Henry  Kaufman,  cautioned 
against  any  tax  cut  at  this  time, 
noting  that  the  President's  program 
will  lead  to  high  interest  rates  and  the 
continuance  of  inflation.  We  should 
not  rush  to  embrace  the  most  extreme 
version  of  an  economic  medicine  that 
few  view  as  a  cure  to  anything  that 
ails  us. 

Also,  let  me  remind  you  about  the 
serious  concerns  expressed  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
about  the  full  Kemp-Roth  proposal. 
The  most  serious  objections  to  the 
proposal  are  that  it  is  based  on  eco- 
nomic projections  rooted  in  untested 
assumptions— assumptions  which  are 
at  odds  with  virtually  all  private  fore- 
casts—and, that  the  whole  program  as- 
sumes billions  of  as  yet  unspecified  ad- 
ditional spending  cuts.  Without  know- 
ing what  those  cuts  are,  how  many  of 
you  are  willing  to  commit  to  them? 
That  is  exactly  what  you  are  being 
asked  to  do  under  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  for  fiscal  years  1983-84. 

We  cannot  legislate  economic  mir- 
acles, and  the  attempt  to  do  so  will 
merely  render  our  budget  process 
meaningless  rhetoric.  I  fully  support 
the  President's  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1984,  and  we 
must  act  responsibly  to  achieve  that 
goal.  We  must  structure  a  tax  cut  con- 
sistent with  that  objective,  matched 
with  achievable  spending  reductions. 
We  are  Just  kidding  ourselves  and 
trying  to  kid  the  public  if  we  do  any- 
thing else. 

There  is  an  old  adage  about  trying 
to  "gild  the  lilly"— about  trying  to  do 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Right  now, 
the  country  is  strongly  for  budget 
cuts,  and  it  is  almost  the  fashion  to  see 
who  can  outdo  the  other.  There  is  no 


question  that  we  need  to  cut,  but  let 
us  not  in  the  process  cut  so  deeply  or 
so  indiscriminately  that  we  cause  a  re- 
action which  wlU  negate  our  best  ef- 
forts to  get  spending  down.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  provided  Ways 
and  Means  with  a  sensible,  realistic 
and  compassionate  set  of  budget  goals. 
And  in  the  process,  it  has  given  us  a 
lower  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a 
much  more  realistic  opportunity  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  urge  a  vote  against  the  Republican 
substitute. 

D  1345 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
siune  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MOAKLET). 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strongly  demonstrate  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  Latta  substitute  to  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Throughout  this  debate  on  the 
budget,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  on  economic  scenarios,  as- 
sumptions, and  dunkirks.  We  have 
heard  that  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed economic  program,  through  the 
Latta  substitute,  should  not  and 
cannot  be  critically  reviewed  by  the 
Congress.  We  have  been  asked  to 
accept  higher  budget  deficits,  the  hit 
or  miss  Kemp-Roth  across-the-board 
tax  cut,  and  $63  billion  in  additional 
but  unspecified  future  budget  savings, 
all  under  the  guise  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  the  Federal 
budget  as  an  investment  in  the  future 
of  America.  For  our  Nation  to  contin- 
ue to  grow  and  prosper,  we  must  invest 
in  our  people  and  in  our  capital  stock. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  public 
policy  to  eliminate,  as  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute proposes.  $500  million  more 
than  the  committee  resolution  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education 
fimds  and  $700  million  more  for  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  wise  to  cut  off  $600  million 
more,  or  half  the  youth  employment 
and  training  programs.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  eliminate  good  investments  in 
human  resources  that  will  make 
people  more  productive  in  the  future. 

Equally  vital  is  the  well-being  of  our 
population.  Yet  the  Latta  substitute 
calls  for  a  cut  of  $2.3  billion  in  our 
child  nutrition  programs  and  a  25-per- 
cent decrease  in  funding  for  discre- 
tionary health  programs  which  pro- 
vide care  for  poor  and  other  medically 
underserved  people.  These  are  devas- 
tating reductions. 

For  our  capital  budget,  the  Latta 
substitute  means  deeper  cuts  in 
Amtrak.  Conrail.  and  mass  transit.  It 
will  effectively  halt  Federal  alterna- 
tive energy  and  conservation  efforts 
and  increase  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  The  Latta  substitute  will 
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further  cut  our  commitment  to  basic 
scientific  research.  We  may  never 
know  what  technological  advances  and 
Improvements  in  industrial  productiv- 
ity were  foreclosed  for  the  future  by 
this  shortsighted  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  need 
and  mandate  for  restraint  on  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending.  But  we 
need  a  budget  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  time.  The  American  public  demand 
cuts  but  they  also  demand  that  the 
cuts  be  responsible  ones. 

Another  area  I  deem  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute to  be  irresponsible  in  is  the 
deficit  I  have  heard  many  times  on 
the  House  floor  that  one  measure  of 
the  fight  against  inflation  is  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  and  yet  the  Latta  substi- 
tute includes  the  highest  budget  defi- 
cit, $31  billion,  of  aU  the  proposals  of- 
fered before  the  House.  For  at  least 
the  next  2  fiscal  years,  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute offers  no  hope  for  a  balanced 
budget  even  if  we  accept  the  Latta  as- 
sumption of  more  than  $60  billion  of 
unspecified  future  cuts. 

One  large  contribution  to  these  defi- 
cits is  the  inclusion  of  the  3-year 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill.  It  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever  to  pass  3  years  of  tax  cuts 
while  not  even  completing  1  year's 
worth  of  spending  cuts.  I  support  in- 
cluding the  committee  recommenda- 
tion of  individual  and  corporate  tax 
cuts.  We  need  individual  tax  cuts  that 
focus  on  offsetting  the  recent  tax  in- 
creases from  social  security  and  infla- 
tion, increasing  incentives  to  work  and 
save,  and  offsetting  the  marriage  pen- 
alty. We  also  must  provide  for  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  to  increase  investment  in 
new  plants  tind  equipment  and  in  ex- 
panded research  and  development  ef- 
forts. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  budget  must  provide  our 
Nation  with  a  balanced  approach  to 
ectmomic  recovery,  which  combines 
fiscal  restraint  with  adequate  spending 
in  areas  of  need.  It  must  also  achieve 
tax  relief  and  economic  growth  in  an 
equitable  and  realistic  manner.  The 
Latta  substitute  falls  these  tests  and  I 
urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Neal). 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. I  will  vote  against  it.  and  support 
instead  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion, for  several  compelling  reasons. 

First.  and  most  importantly, 
Gramm-Latta  is  not  our  most  effective 
tool  for  fighting  inflation— and  infla- 
tion is  this  Nation's  most  serious  prob- 
lem. Gramm-Latta  would  inflict  upon 
us  huge  add-on  budget  deficits  and  ask 
us  to  liave  faith  that  continued  deficit 
spending  will  enable  us  to  balance  the 
budget  somewhere  down  the  road. 


Second.  Gramm-Latta  does  not  take 
nearly  seriously  enough  our  Nation's 
severe  energy  problems. 

Third,  the  Gramm-Latta  tax  propos- 
als are  seriously  flawed  in  several  re- 
spects. 

Finally,  even  though  both  proposals 
cut  Federal  spending  by  about  the 
same  amount.  Gramm-Latta  takes  a 
meat-ax  approach  to  cuts  in  Federal 
spending,  in  contrast  to  the  carefully 
thought-out  approach  of  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
problem  of  inflation  and  economic  his- 
tory, no  country  in  the  world,  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
ever  won  the  war  against  inflation 
without  cutting  excessive  money 
growth— and  that  is  almost  impossible 
without  balanced  budgets.  When 
money  growth  is  restrained  while  defi- 
cit spending  is  continued,  interest 
rates  rise  and  economic  growth  is  cur- 
tailed. It  is  imperative  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  stop  spending  money  it 
does  not  have.  We  must  balance  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  each  of  the  6-plus 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress,  I 
have  voted  for  spending  cuts  of  about 
the  same  magnitude  that  we  are  now 
considering.  I  have  promoted  zero- 
based  budgeting;  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  limit  on  Federal  spend- 
ing of  no  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product;  and  other 
measures  to  bring  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

Yet  every  year,  there  have  been  ex- 
cuses offered  for  the  Government  to 
keep  spending  and  borrowing  money  it 
does  not  have,  to  do  one  thing  or  an- 
other. In  past  years,  it  was  to  stimu- 
late the  economy,  or  to  pay  for  social 
and  military  programs.  This  year,  it  is 
to  provide  a  tax  cut.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
prudent  tax  cut.  and  nothing  is  easier 
to  vote  for  or  more  politically  popular 
than  a  tax  cut.  But  the  fact  is  that 
under  Gramm-Latta  the  Government 
would  be  borrowing  more  money  to 
reduce  taxes,  thereby  fueling  the  fires 
of  inflation.  It  has  been  said  that  in- 
flation is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all  and  it 
would  be  a  cruel  hoax  indeed  for  the 
Government  to  give  tax  cuts  with  the 
one  hand  and  increase  the  tax  of  infla- 
tion with  the  other  Just  as  has  been 
aone  so  many  times  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  simply  have  to 
recognize  that  inflation  is  the  primary 
problem  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
responsible  for  most  of  our  economic 
woes.  Inflation  causes  high  interest 
rates.  Inflation  causes  higher  taxes. 
Inflation  causes  the  wage-price  spiral. 
Inflation  causes  unemployment.  Infla- 
tion reduces  the  means  and  incentive 
to  save,  and  therefore  has  caused  re- 
duced savings  and  investment,  and  a 
drop  in  productivity.  And  we  will  not 
win  this  war  against  inflation  unless 


we  stop  the  Government  from  borrow- 
ing money,  for  whatever  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gramm-Latta 
proposal  will  add  between  $100  billion 
and  $125  billion  to  our  national  debt  in 
1981  and  1982  alone.  It  will  put  us  at 
least  another  $100  billion  in  debt  in 
1983  and  1984.  with  the  faint  hope 
that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  some- 
time in  1984. 

To  project  this  balanced  budget  in 
1984.  on  paper,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal 
are  assuming  that  the  rate  of  Inflation 
will  be  about  7.5  percent  in  1982.  inter- 
est rates  about  9.5  percent,  and  that 
people  will  save  65  to  70  percent  of  the 
proposed  tax  cut.  These  are  simply  not 
realistic  projections  about  the  future, 
but  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal  is  bet- 
ting the  economic  future  of  our  coun- 
try on  them.  It  is  a  dangerous  gamble. 

Mr.  Chaimun,  we  ought  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  message  we  have 
gotten  over  the  last  few  days.  Almost 
everyone  believes  that  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal  is  going  to  pass,  and 
look  how  investors  all  over  the  world 
have  responded.  There  is  no  better 
and  more  instantaneous  poll  than 
stock  and  bond  market  behavior  and 
the  level  of  Interest  rates  in  revealing 
investor  expectations.  What  has  hap- 
pened as  the  passage  of  Gramm-Latta 
seems  more  and  more  assured?  Long- 
term  interest  rates  have  soared;  the 
prime  Interest  rate  has  zoomed  to  19 
percent,  bond  markets  are  a  shambles, 
and  the  stock  market  has  fallen.  What 
that  should  be  telling  us.  and  we 
ought  to  listen,  is  that  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal  is  inflationary.  Inves- 
tors are  betting  that  we  are  going  to 
have  inflation  for  many  years  to  come. 
And  Gramm-Latta  is  inflationary  be- 
cause it  does  not  take  seriously 
enough  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget.  In  contrast,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposes  a  deficit  only  half  as 
large  as  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
for  1982  and  an  essentially  balanced 
budget  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal  is  safer 
and  sounder  for  our  country. 

On  the  question  of  taxes,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that,  without  ques- 
tion, the  Gramm-Latta  proposal  em- 
bodies the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  or  a 
30-percent  reduction  spread  over  3 
years.  That  is  part  and  parcel  of 
Gramm-Latta,  and  anyone  who  votes 
for  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  voting  for 
Kemp-Roth  and  the  at  least  $200  bil- 
lion add-on  budget  deficits  that  will  be 
caused  by  it. 

It  is  argued  that  we  need  this  tax  cut 
so  we  can  plan  ahead  over  the  next  3 
years.  I  would  contend  that  we.  all  of 
us.  could  plan  with  greater  effective- 
ness, and  with  more  certainty,  if  we 
were  producing  balanced  budgets  and 
were  seriously  fighting  inflation.  This 
kind  of  commitment  to  fighting  infla- 
tion would  offer  stability  and  predlct- 
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ability,  which  would  be  a  real  incen- 
tive for  everyone  to  save  and  invest, 
not  Just  the  relatively  few  who  would 
get  tax  relief. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  tax 
cuts  themselves.  Clearly,  they  are  not 
fair,  despite  attempts  to  define  them 
as  across  the  board.  I  think  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  outraged  if  this  proposal 
passes,  and  they  find  that  in  spite  of 
the  tax  cut  they  have  been  promised, 
they  do  not  have  ansrthing  to  show  for 
it.  Their  marginal  tax  rate  may  have 
been  reduced,  but  social  security  in- 
creases will  take  most  of  it  and  the 
rate  of  inflation  will  eat  up  the  rest. 

The  net  result  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  standard  of  living  for  an  over- 
whelming msk]ority  of  people.  A  few 
people  in  the  highest  Income  brackets 
will  get  some  real  tax  relief,  but  that 
certainly  will  not  apply  to  most 
people. 

The  Buflget  Committee  approach, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  reduce  the 
tax  rate  for  1982.  and  says  that  we  will 
have  further  tax  reductions  if  we  get 
spending  and  inflation  under  control. 
That.  I  submit,  is  a  much  more  pru- 
dent approach  and  I  might  add  the  a^- 
proach  which  is  favored  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

What  about  Federal  spending?  If  we 
use  the  same  economic  assumptions 
for  both  proposals,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee approach  cuts  Federal  spending 
almost  as  much  as  does  the  Gramm- 
Latta  plan,  but  does  it  in  a  much  more 
balanced  way.  It  does  not  cut  as  deeply 
into  our  energy  initiatives,  our  educa- 
tion, nutrition,  rural,  farm,  health, 
trade,  veterans,  senior  citizens,  science, 
legal  services,  and  other  programs.  It 
should  be  very  clear,  however,  that 
the  Budget  Committee  approach 
makes  very  deep  cuts.  The  American 
people  have  voted  for  a  change  in  di- 
rection on  Federal  spending,  and  both 
Granun-Latta  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  offer  a  significant 
and  almost  the  same  change  in  direc- 
tion. 

And  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  my  friend  Bill 
Hefner,  which  we  passed  yesterday, 
both  approaches  now  provide  for  vir- 
tually the  same  amount  in  spending 
for  national  defense. 

On  the  question  of  energy,  we  are 
still  importing  almost  40  percent  of 
our  oil  from  countries  that  are  in  large 
part  luifriendly  and  unstable,  and  this 
oil  travels  a  precarious  route.  Gramm- 
Latta  relies  on  market  forces  alone  to 
solve  the  whole  problem. 

Well,  we  always  have  relied  and 
should  rely  on  market  forces  for  the 
majority  of  our  energy.  But  some  of 
the  most  promising  technologies  for 
the  future— photovoltaics,  nuclear 
fusion,  solar,  synthetic  fuels— simply 
will  not  attract  enough  private  capital 
because  the  return  on  the  investment 


Is  not  adequate  at  this  point.  They 
need  some  of  the  same  sort  of  help  we 
have  given  other  energy  developments 
in  the  past,  because  if  we  are  going  to 
have  these  sources  for  the  future. 
Government  is  going  to  have  to  par- 
tially fund  them  in  their  developmen- 
tal stages. 

The  Budget  Committee  approach 
recognizes  this,  and  in  this  regard 
treats  our  national  security  and  our 
energy  future  much  more  seriously 
than  does  the  Gramm-Latta  approach. 
We  have  carefuUy  fashioned  these 
energy  programs  over  the  last  several 
years  when  the  American  people  and 
their  Government  recognized  the  long- 
term  economic  and  national  security 
implications  of  our  energy  problems. 
It  appears  now  that  Gramm-Latta  ig- 
nores these  same  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  President  and  others  are  saying 
that  we  can  support  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  proposal  now.  then  come  back 
at  some  later  date  and  raise  spending 
for  favorite  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  this  is  not  true.  We  need  to  take 
this  document  seriously,  and  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  taking  it  serious- 
ly. Even  though  it  is  true  that  in  the 
past  the  first  budget  resolutions  have 
not  been  binding,  the  reconciliation 
provisions  in  both  Gramm-Latta  and 
the  Budget  Committee  resolutions  are 
binding  and  provide  that  committees 
must  report  back  spending  cuts  by 
June  15. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's goals  and  I  support  the  thrust 
of  his  f  oiur-part  program.  The  Federal 
Reserve  needs  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
money  growth;  the  Government  needs 
to  reduce  spending;  we  need  regula- 
tory reform;  and  we  certainly  need  tax 
relief.  I  think,  however,  that  timing 
and  proper  priorities  are  important 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Gramm-Latta 
proposal  is  the  best  approach  to 
achieving  the  President's  goals.  Mr. 
Speaker,  listen  to  what  we  should  take 
as  a  clear  warning  from  one  of  the  Re- 
publican party's  most  articulate 
spokesmen.  In  the  article  published  in 
the  Sunday.  May  3,  1981,  Washington 
Post.  George  Will  said,  "perhaps  never 
has  a  great  nation  risked  so  much 
(such  as  its  currency  and  hence  its  do- 
mestic tranquillity)  on  a  theory"  (he  is 
referring  in  the  article  to  the  Gramm- 
Latta/Kemp-Roth  proposal  and  goes 
on  to  say:) 

•  •  •  so,  regarding  economic  policy,  most 
Americans  just  decide  who  they  trust,  then 
close  their  eyes  tight,  and  trust  with  all 
their  might.  Today  they  trust  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  George  Will  is  cor- 
rect in  both  of  these  observations,  but 
it  is  our  responsibility  to  offer  our  con- 
stituents our  judgment  as  well  as  our 
ability  to  read  public  opinion  polls  and 
I  hope  we  will  not  take  this  responsi- 
bility lighUy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hearing  over 
and  over  again  that  we  have  tried  ev- 


erything else  and  nothing  has  worked, 
so  now  we  must  try  something  new. 
Well,  I  would  argue  that  we  have  not 
tried  everything.  We  have  not  tried 
classical  economics:  that  is,  balanced 
budgets,  limited  money  growth,  and 
limited  Federal  spending. 

The  President  challenged  us  earlier 
to  come  up  with  a  better  program  for 
economic  recovery.  If  I  had  my  way.  it 
would  be  as  follows: 

We  would  announce  a  1-percent  re- 
duction each  year  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  money  supply  until  it 
equalled  the  real  rate  of  growth  in  the 
economy.  Then,  we  would  leave  it 
there. 

I  would  enforce  a  reduction  in  the 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
that  the  Federal  Government  takes 
each  year  until  it  became  no  more 
than  20  percent,  and  require  that  it 
remain  at  that  level. 

Finally.  I  would  require  balanced 
budgets.  If  we  would  do  these  things, 
we  would  win  the  war  againt  inflation, 
against  high  interest  rates,  against 
high  taxes.  The  wage-price  upward 
spiral  would  abate.  People  would  have 
incentive  to  save  and  invest,  productiv- 
ity would  increase,  and  we  would  move 
this  country  toward  f  uU  employment. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  the 
American  people  are  waiting  for.  That 
is  the  mandate  they  gave  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  November. 
That  is  what  they  are  expecting  of  us. 
Gramm-Latta  offers  far  less  chance  of 
our  achieving  these  worthwhile  goals. 
The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
moves  us  more  swiftly  and  more  di- 
rectly toward  these  goals.  For  that 
reason  I  oppose  Gramm-Latta  and  will 
support  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  engage  in  some  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  budget  deficits,  but  since  we 
are  limited  on  time,  I  will  not  go  into 
all  of  this,  unless  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomia  sitting  here, 
wants  to  yield  some  time  to  me. 

Bftr.  BETHUNEL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 

HtTHTER). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  information  with  the  Member  of 
the  House.  In  particular,  I  direct  my 
remarics  to  the  attention  of  my  Demo- 
crat friends. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  represent  the 
42d  District  of  California,  a  district 
that  had  never  elected  a  Republican  to 
Congress  before  last  year.  It  is  first 
and  foremost  a  Democrat  district,  with 
a  55-30  registration  split.  I  would  not 
have  been  elected  were  it  not  for  the 
support  I  received  from  Democrats  in 
San  Diego  and  the  South  Bay  area. 
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Recently  I  asked  the  poeple  of  my 
district  their  opinions  on  a  wide  range 
of  economic  and  social  issues.  Their  re- 
sponse has  been  phenomenal— more 
than  9.000  questionnaires  have  been 
returned.  My  staff  has  Just  completed 
the  tabulations. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  figures:  90 
percent  favor  the  President's  spending 
cuts;  85  percent  favor  the  President's 
tax  cut— 3  years,  across  the  board;  and 
90  percent  want  control  of  regulations 
that  stifle  productivity  and  hurt  jobs. 
On  the  Reagan  bipartisan  proposal, 
the  message  is  clear.  But  listen  to 
some  specifics:  91  percent  want  index- 
ing of  income  tax  rates,  so  that  Gov- 
ernment will  not  profit  further  from 
the  misery  of  inflation;  93  percent 
want  elimination  of  the  marriage  tax 
penalty:  74  percent  fully  reject  con- 
tinuation of  Government  Jobs  pro- 
grams like  CETA;  75  percent  want  use 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  determined 
by  the  States;  and  97  percent  want  ca- 
pable welfare  recipients  to  work  before 
receiving  payments. 

These  strong  feelings  are  coming 
from  a  Democratic  district.  And  may  I 
remind  the  House  that  these  are  not 
boll  weevil  Democrats,  but  Democrats 
who  for  years  have  supported  a  liberal 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now.  Bi4r.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  90  percent  of  any 
group  to  agree  on  anything,  let  alone 
economic  policy  or  the  direction  of 
their  Government.  But  this  is  how 
strongly  my  constituents  feel. 

And  while  the  percentages  may 
differ  somewhat.  I  strongly  suspect 
that  many  other  majorities  of  con- 
stituents in  Democratic  districts  all 
over  America,  and  especially  in  the 
South,  feel  the  same  way. 

But  if  public  opinion  is  not  persua- 
sive enough,  let  us  look  at  the  econom- 
ic realities,  particularly  those  relating 
to  small  business.  The  small  business 
in  America  is  the  greatest  force  for  in- 
novation and  improvement,  account- 
ing for  80  percent  of  the  technological 
breakthroughs  in  the  country. 

Small  businesses  employ  more  than 
54  percent  of  the  private-sector  work 
force,  and  generate  most  of  the  new 
jobs  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues,  and  particularly  my 
Democratic  friends,  look  to  your  small 
businesses.  The  people  who  are  going 
to  create  those  jobs,  hire  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  currently  unemployed, 
and  who  are— and  must  be— the  back- 
bone of  our  economic  recovery,  are 
men  and  women  in  small  businesses. 

In  my  district,  these  people  are  solid- 
ly behind  the  Reagan  bipartisan  pro- 
posal. They  have  confidence  in  the 
President  and  his  program.  They  do 
not  have  confidence  in  the  liberal 
Budget  Committee  proposal. 

The  business  people  have  confidence 
in  the  3-year  Reagan  tax  cut  because 
it  demonstrates  a  long-range  commit- 


ment by  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  toward  lowering  taxes  and 
the  Federal  burden  on  commerce.  It  is 
not  the  kind  of  proposal,  as  is  the  lib- 
eral Rostenkowskl  plan,  for  a  one-shot 
1-year  tax  cut  to  satisfy  what  some 
consider  to  be  the  mandate  of  the 
moment. 

I  strongly  urge  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bipartisan  substitute.  President 
Reagan  has  drawn  the  line  for  all  to 
see.  The  people  know  the  alternatives. 
and  they  have  spoken. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
choice  between  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  and  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute— which  substantially  em- 
bodies the  President's  recommenda- 
tions—is. unfortunately,  not  enough  of 
a  choice  for  me. 

Both  propose  increased  Federal 
spending  and  taxing,  and  continued 
budget  deficits.  As  the  President 
frankly  told  this  body  recently,  his 
program  is  not  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing—but merely  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Federal  spending;  his  program  does 
not  cut  the  total  burden  of  taxation— 
but.  reduces  the  rate  at  which  that 
burden  increases.  Of  course,  under  the 
Budget  Conmiittee's  plan,  the  burden 
of  taxing  and  spending  would  continue 
to  skyrocket. 

But,  an  increase  of  the  tax  burden  of 
approximately  $130  billion  between 
1980  and  1982— while  better  than  the 
$200  billion  tax  increase  we  will  have 
without  tax-rate  cuts— is  not  tax  re- 
duction. A  spending  increase  of  over 
$100  billion  is  not  a  spending  cut. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
need  and  want  absolute  reductions  in 
both— as  well  as  a  balanced  budget 
that  does  not  increase  the  rapidly 
mounting  Federal  debt. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  fundamental 
deception  involved  in  adopting  this 
kind  of  budget.  Because  of  the  mone- 
tary expansion  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, no  accurate  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  interest  the  Government 
will  have  to  pay  to  service  our  debt  of 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars  is  possible.  Be- 
cause a  large  portion  of  the  budget 
consists  of  so-called  entitlement  pro- 
grams that  are  not  subjected  to  the 
regular  appropriations  process,  we 
cannot  accurately  forecast  how  much 
the  Federal  Government  will  spend  on 
such  programs— though  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  more  than 
either  resolution  projects.  And,  be- 
cause a  substantial  amount  of  Govern- 
ment spending  is  not  included  in  the 
budget,  the  totality  of  Federal  spend- 
ing is  not  reflected  therein. 

I  understand  the  desire  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent—and I  hope  that  when  the  tax- 
cut  bill  and  appropriations  measures 
come  before  the  House,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  vote  to  support  cuts  in  both. 


However,  in  the  past,  most  Members 
have  voted  against  the  deficit  budgets 
proposed  in  the  past  for  many  of  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined.  To  be  consist- 
ent, we  should  continue  to  take  that 
stance— especially  with  respect  to  the 
binding  budget  levels  in  the  second 
current  resolution  this  fall. 

The  American  people  have  clearly 
said  that  they  desire  tax  and  spending 
cuts:  Unfortunately,  the  Congress  has 
yet  to  give  them  either.  Instead,  the 
budget  resolution  says  over  and  over 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  spend  this 
much,  and  tax  this  much.  I  believe  it  is 
neither  appropriate  nor  constitutional 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  grab 
such  a  large  slice  of  taxpayers'  income. 
And.  I  wonder,  if  supplemental  ap- 
propriations are  proposed  that  exceed 
these  recommended  budget  levels,  will 
this  House  pass  them,  as  it  has  in  the 
past?  Or.  if  actual  spending  exceeds 
the  recommended  figures,  will  we  vote 
to  increase  taxes  still  further  to  keep 
the  deficit  from  ballooning? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  taken  the  well  of  this 
House  very  seldom,  probably  not  a 
dozen  times  in  the  past  few  years  that 
I  have  been  here.  I  feel  constrained 
today  to  make  just  one  or  two  com- 
ments about  the  Gramm-Latta  propos- 
al that  I  support. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testimo- 
ny here  in  the  last  few  days  and  dis- 
cussions about  what  happened  in  No- 
vember of  last  year.  I  think  what  hap- 
pened in  November  of  last  year  was  a 
mandate  by  the  American  people  to 
this  Congress  to  do  something  differ- 
ent. 

I  represent  a  district  in  Texas  that 
without  any  response  from  me  has 
sent  in  some  letters,  from  schoolteach- 
ers, dairymen,  farmers,  ranchers,  oil 
and  gas  people— the  gauntlet.  This  is 
through  May  5.  1981.  the  update  on 
responses  to  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed economic  plan.  The  total 
number  received  has  been  1.119.  The 
total  number  in  support,  1,029;  the 
total  number  against.  90.  Of  those  op- 
posed. 15  opposed  adjustments  in  the 
COLA  from  a  2-a-year  to  a  1-a-year  in- 
crease. Fifteen  feared  a  budget  reduc- 
tion in  the  aid  programs.  Eleven  op- 
posed cuts  to  social  programs  affecting 
the  elderly  and  the  poor.  Only  10 
people  of  those  1.119  opposed  the 
President's  program  in  toto.  That  says 
something. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

While  I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
across  the  aisle  that  we  must  spare  no 
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effort  to  fairly  restore  this  Nation's 
economic  health  and  strengthen  our 
national  defense.  I  cannot  support  an 
amendment  which  promotes  an  im- 
sound.  unfair  and  inflationary  fiscal 
policy. 

After  reviewing  this  proposal,  it  is 
clear  to  me  and  to  many  leading 
economists  that  the  economic  stimula- 
tion of  the  tax  cuts  proposed  in  this 
amendment  is  likely  to  more  than 
offset  the  restraining  influence  of 
slowing  Federal  expenditures— espe- 
cially when  combined  with  needed  in- 
creases in  defense  spending. 

While  stimulants  from  the  proposed 
tax  cuts  will  amount  to  approximately 
$54  billicAi,  excluding  increases  in  the 
defense,  constraints  from  the  sharply 
slower  growth  of  non-defense  outlays 
will  total  only  about  $46  billion.  The 
economic  stimulation  from  this  tax 
proposal  is  boimd  to  have  a  greater 
demand  multiplier  impact  than  the 
negative  impact  coming  from  a  slower 
growth  in  nondefense  outlays. 

This  wUl  create  a  fiscal  (>olicy  which 
is  exceedingly  expansionary  and  which 
does  not  vigorously  fight  inflation. 

Such  a  fiscal  policy  would  also  place 
nearly  all  anti-inflation  effort  square- 
ly on  monetary  policy  and  will  lead  to 
further  distortions  in  financial  mar- 
kets and  unacceptable  higher  interest 
rates. 

Like  many  others,  I  also  am  not  con- 
vinced that  there  is  real  historical  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  proposed  across- 
the-board  tax  cuts  will  quickly  encour- 
age Americans  to  work  harder  or  to 
save  more. 

Can  it  really  t>e  assumed  during  the 
next  year  or  two  that  this  fiscal  strat- 
egy will  reduce  wage  settlement  in- 
creases to  single  digits,  or  will  remove 
the  rigidities  in  our  wage  and  price 
structure? 

Additionally,  calling  attention  to  the 
beneficial  impacts  of  earlier  tax  cuts  is 
misleading.  There  is  no  precedent  for 
taxes  being  lowered  against  a  back- 
drop of  rising  defense  expenditures 
and  high  inflation. 

To  restore  this  Nation's  economic 
health,  this  House  must  reduce  the 
deficit  and  balance  the  budget.  This 
will  help  end  inflationary  expectations 
and  will  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  as  a  powerful  demander  of 
credit,  thereby  freeing  savings  to  fi- 
nance the  private  sector. 

An  across-the-board  tax  cut  is  an  in- 
appropriate weapon  against  inflation. 
Instead,  what  is  needed  is  investment 
incentives  more  broadly  based  than 
those  proposed  in  this  amendment. 
The  productivity  tax  cuts  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  primarily  for  these 
reasons  I  cannot  support  this  amend- 
ment. Instead,  I  must  endorse  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  because  it  offers  a  more 
direct   approach   to  ending   inflation 


and  promotes  a  tax  cut  which  will 
more  effectively  restore  this  Nation's 
economic  health.  The  priorities  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  also  recog- 
nize the  human  needs  of  this  Nation 
in  a  more  compassionate  way  and  de- 
serves the  sup|X)rt  of  this  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss),  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  budget,  the 
Jones  budget.  I  see  the  parade  of  lem- 
mings headed  toward  the  sea  of 
Reaganomics.  and  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  anybody  who  can  be  affected 
at  this  late  moment.  But  let  me  try  to 
plead  with  those  of  you  who  may  be 
tempted  to  vote  for  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute.  Do  not  do  it.  Smiles  and 
flattery  will  await  your  vote  in  favor 
of  it  today,  but  as  sure  as  fate,  when 
the  months  go  by  you  will  have  your 
sleep  disturbed  not  just  by  the  needy 
who  were  hurt  by  those  cuts,  but  by 
the  comfortable  ones  who  are  ap- 
plauding you  today.  They  will  be 
asking,  why  have  you  visited  upon  this 
country  murderous  interest  rates,  high 
inflation,  budget  deficits,  and  econom- 
ic stagnation? 

Already  the  administration's  pro- 
gram is  in  disarray.  Various  adminis- 
tration figures  are  busy  putting  the 
blame  on  the  Federal  Reserve,  appar- 
ently for  doing  what  they  were  told  to 
do.  or  on  Wall  Street,  where  the  bond 
market  is  close  to  a  tailspin.  Wall 
Street  is  jittery,  not  because  it  has  any 
doubts  that  the  Reagan  program  will 
pass;  it  is  Jittery  because  it  is  afraid 
that  the  Reagan  program  will  pass. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it.  there 
is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
Reagan  program  should  work.  Essen- 
tially it  is  a  proposal  to  transfer 
income  from  the  poor  and  the  middle 
classes  to  the  top  5  or  10  percent  of 
Americans.  Reaganomics  derives  its 
economic  justification  from  just  about 
every  freakish  economic  theory  that 
ever  came  out  of  the  land  of  the  gurus 
and  swamis.  Its  supply-siders  say  that 
budget  deficitf  do  not  matter  because 
Americans  will  inunediately  start 
working  harder  and  investing  more. 

The  Reagan  monetarists  proclaim 
that  money  alone  matters,  and  that 
high  interest  rates  will  somehow  go 
away  before  they  kill  us  all.  The 
Reagan  rational  expectationists  wist- 
fully hope  that  money  men  will  em- 
brace the  Reagan  program,  and  inune- 
diately reduce  their  Interest  rates — ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  they  are 
doing. 

Put  them  all  together,  as  the  admin- 
istration does,  and  you  have  a  recipe 
for  disaster. 

If  you  want  to  quiet  the  markets,  if 
you  want  to  stabilize  the  dollar,  and  if 
you  want  to  signal  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  United  States  has  come  to  its 


senses,  a  vote  against  Gramm-Latta  is 
a  magnificent  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  of  the  questions  that 
we  hear  more  and  more,  as  people  re- 
alize the  extent  of  our  financial  prob- 
lems, is  "Why?  What  happened?  Why 
are  we  in  this  mess?"  The  answer  to 
that  is  the  reason  the  country  is  insist- 
ing we  pass  the  Reagan  program. 

The  American  economy  is  overregu- 
lated  and  undernourished.  In  the  last 
10  years,  business  investment  has 
dropped  nearly  400  percent.  Productiv- 
ity increases,  the  lifeblood  of  the 
modem  economy,  have  declined  to  the 
point  where  actual  economic  growth 
has  become  more  a  fading  memory 
than  an  actual  occurrence.  For  the 
last  4  years,  taxes  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  $610  every  year  for  each 
working  man  and  woman  in  this  coun- 
try! 

The  explosive  growth  in  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  reached 
a  point  where  that  Government  con- 
sumes, in  an  average  year.  21  percent 
of  this  Nation's  wealth.  American  busi- 
nesses that  want  to  modernize  or 
expand  have  to  compete  for  an  ever- 
smaller  supply  of  capital.  In  1955.  the 
Federal  Government  consumed  only  5 
percent  of  the  total  available  credit  in 
this  country:  today,  the  Government 
consimies  more  than  23  percent  of  all 
available  credit,  driving  up  the  cost  of 
money  and  decreasing  the  amount 
that  is  available  for  businesses  to 
expand  and  create  new  jobs. 

Malnourishment  leads  to  starvation, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  starving  man  dies 
by  inches.  The  most  sinister  and 
deadly  effect  of  our  malnourished 
economy  is  the  slow  starvation  of  the 
American  dream.  Slowly,  by  inches, 
that  dream  is  disappearing.  You  know 
the  dream— the  "only  in  America" 
dream— the  dream  of  opportunity,  of  a 
chance  to  get  ahead,  to  own  your  own 
home,  to  educate  your  children,  to 
retire  someday  instead  of  working 
until  you  drop  dead  in  your  tracks 
bent  over  some  machine. 

Today,  all  these  dreams— retirement, 
education,  owning  your  own  home — 
are  becoming  more  and  more  distant. 
Last  year,  the  savings  rate  in  this 
country  was  at  the  lowest  point  since 
World  War  II;  there  is  barely  enough 
money  to  pay  bills,  and  nothing  left  to 
save,  nothing  left  to  build  a  nest  egg. 
or  put  aside  a  downpayment.  And  so 
fewer  people,  especially  young  people, 
can  buy  a  home.  And  because  the 
money  was  not  put  in  savings,  and  be- 
cause fewer  people  are  investing,  there 
is  no  money  for  builders  to  borrow  to 
build  the  homes  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy. 

We  know  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  "What  happened  and  why."  The 
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answer  is  all  around  us.  We  see  It  in 
the  lines  at  the  employment  office,  we 
see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  youns  who 
are  loslnc  hope  of  owning  their  own 
home.  The  question  before  us  now,  is: 
Are  we  going  to  settle  for  more  of  the 
same  or  will  we  accept  the  mandate  of 
the  voters  of  this  country  and  restore 
to  all  Americans  the  promise  of  the 
American  dream  before  it  too  becomes 
little  more  than  a  fading  memory? 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  re- 
sptHue  to  this  question  has  been  prom- 
ises of  "responsible  budgets,  "sound" 
budgets,  "prudent"  budgets,  and  "aus- 
tere" budgets.  What  we  have  gotten 
are  record  inflation  rates,  record  un- 
employment, record  interest  rates,  and 
record  deficits. 

This  year,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  come  up  with  more  of  the  same. 

There  is  only  one  comprehensive 
program  that  addresses  the  problem, 
we  face.  That  is  the  Reagan  program 
as  presented  in  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. This  proposal  embraces  all  the 
components  of  the  President's  Pro- 
gram Cor  Economic  Recovery. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  obstacles  to  a  prosperous 
economy.  The  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget  will  free  up  re- 
sources to  allow  business  to  expand 
and  create  new  Jobs.  The  reduction  in 
tax  rates  will  put  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  instead  of  in  the  hands 
of  the  Oovemment.  This  will  allow 
people  to  build  a  nest  egg.  to  save  for 
their  children's  education  and  to  begin 
to  save  for  a  home.  These  policies,  to- 
gether with  a  policy  of  regulatory 
reform  and  restraint  on  the  growth  of 
money  will  free  us  from  the  crippling 
burden  of  high  interest  rates,  high  in- 
flation rates  and  high  unemployment. 
The  question  is  asked:  bow  do  we 
know  this  program  will  work? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  we 
do  know.  The  political  economics  of 
the  past  40  years  has  not  worked. 

This  program  seeks  to  nourish  the 
dream  we  all  share.  To  accept  any- 
thing less  would  be  a  denial  of  the 
prcMnise  of  that  dream  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

a  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daioklson).  The  gentleman  from 
Oklah<m>a  (Mr.  Joms)  has  59 v^  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Brmim)  has  57 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ratchforo). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  debate 
which  we  conclude  today  has  been 
filled  with  confusion  and  controversy. 
Never  before  has  the  budget  process 
been  brought  so  vividly  to  the  atten- 


tion of  the  American  people  and  to  the 
forefront  of  debate  on  our  economic 
policies.  Yet  the  choices  before  us  are 
difficult,  and  only  partially  under- 
stood by  most  Americans.  For  this 
reason.  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
explain  in  detail  the  basis  for  my  own 
position  on  the  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  many  ways,  the  budget  debate  of 
the  past  several  weeks  has  demon- 
strated more  consensus  than  disagree- 
ment concerning  our  economic  prob- 
lems. There  is  broad  agreement  con- 
cerning the  need  for  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  and  a 
general  feeling  that  the  President  is 
(X>rrect  in  placing  an  emphasis  on  our 
Nation's  economic  ills  as  he  begins  his 
new  administration.  For  this  reason, 
the  budget  debate  thus  far  has  fo- 
ciised  primarily  on  the  exact  amount 
of  spending  cuts  to  be  achieved.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  be  responsible  in  our 
actions  on  the  budget  package,  we  also 
must  address  directly  the  challenge  of 
setting  clear  priorities  for  Federal 
spending,  we  must  make  reasonable  es- 
timates of  what  Federal  programs  will 
cost  next  year  and  we  must  know  what 
the  impact  of  further  spending  reduc- 
tions will  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  these  con- 
cerns in  mind  that  I  must  support  the 
budget  package  developed  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  as  opposed 
to  the  alternative  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  uses  realistic  economic  as- 
sumptions in  projecting  the  cost  of 
Federal  programs  and  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  while  the  administra- 
tion alternative  looks  at  these  same 
items  through  rose-colored  glasses. 
Similarly,  the  Budget  Committee 
package  clearly  states  where  budget 
cuts  can  be  made,  while  the  adminis- 
tration's program  proposes  large  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  without  knowing 
how  they  can  be  achieved  or  what 
impact  they  will  have  on  the  truly 
needy.  Even  in  the  tax  area,  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal  offers  a 
carefully  drafted  tax  package  while 
the  administration  recommends  an  un- 
focused and  potentially  inflationary 
approach.  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations are  more  responsible,  in  that 
they  attempt  to  identify  areas  of 
wasteful  or  low-priority  spending 
rather  than  making  sweeping  cuts  in  a 
meat-ax  fashion,  and  they  respond 
more  directly  to  our  inflation  problem. 
The  differences  in  spending  levels 
between  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation and  the  administration's 
program  have  been  grossly  exaggerat- 
ed during  the  budget  debate.  Over  half 
of  the  supposed  differences  in  Federal 
spending  between  these  two  budget 
proposals— roughly  $78.5  billion  for  3 
years— stems  from  the  use  of  different 
assumptions  rather  than  changes  in 
Federal  policy.  The  administration  al- 


ternative simply  makes  some  unrealis- 
tic projections  about  how  rapidly  in- 
terest rates,  inflation  rates,  and  other 
economic  conditions  will  change^for 
example,  it  assumes  that  interest 
rates— on  Treasury  bills— will  fall  from 
13.8  to  8.9  by  next  year.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  save  money  in  these  areas,  and 
only  hopes  that  rapidly  improving 
conditions  will  result  in  lower  costs  to 
the  Government.  If  interest  and  infla- 
tion rates  do  fall  sharply  as  the  admin- 
istration assumes,  this  money  would 
be  "saved"  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  as  well— it  Just  seems  irre- 
sponsible to  count  on  these  changes 
happening  more  quickly  than  history 
would  suggest  is  possible. 

Even  going  beyond  this  complex 
issue  of  economic  assumptions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  administration's  budget 
alternative  is  not  responsible.  Virtual- 
ly all  of  the  remaining  differences  in 
spending  between  the  two  proposals  is 
a  result  of  an  administration  attempt 
to  require  overall  budget  cuts  without 
specifjring  where  these  cuts  can  be 
made.  The  administration  is  asidng 
the  House  to  approve  these  cuts  with- 
out knowing  how  these  funds  can  be 
saved  and  what  the  resulting  impact 
will  be.  We  can  all  support  the  effort 
to  eliminate  wasteful  or  unnecessary 
spending,  but  it  is  shortsighted  and  ir- 
responsible to  require  cuts  which  even 
the  administration  cannot  identify  or 
explain,  when  the  result  may  be  elimi- 
nation of  services  to  those  truly  in 
need. 

In  a  report  released  last  week,  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office  stated  that,  with  respect  to 
specified  budget  cuts,  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  calls  for  only 
one- fiftieth  of  1  percent  more  spend- 
ing over  the  next  3  years  than  the  ad- 
ministration alternative  if  costs  are  es- 
timated on  the  same  basis.  In  terms  of 
budget  cuts  which  have  been  identi- 
fied, the  House  Budget  Committee  has 
met  the  administration's  challenge  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Federal  spending. 

There  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
and  the  administration  alternative, 
but  they  are  found  more  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  deficit  and  future 
tax  cuts  than  in  the  level  of  Federal 
spending.  Most  importantly,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  includes  a  deficit 
of  $49.3  billion,  almost  twice  the  size 
of  that  proposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  Federal  deficit  has  been 
criticized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ways  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adds  to  inflation,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  sent  a  message  to  live 
within  its  means.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion alternative  includes  a  deficit  far 
above  that  proposed  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  threatening  to 
fuel  inflation  rather  than  dampen  it  in 
the  months  ahead. 
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The  administration  alternative  also 
poses  a  risk  of  higher  inflation  In  an- 
other Important  area.  By  endorsing 
the  so-called  Kemp-Roth  tax  proposal, 
the  administration  commits  itself  to  3 
years  of  untargeted  tax  reductions 
which  most  economists  view  as  danger- 
ously inflationary.  In  contrast,  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal  includes  a 
more  modest  tax  reduction  program 
which  is  carefully  targeted  to  stimu- 
late investment  and  productivity, 
while  providing  for  more  equitable 
treatment  of  low-  and  middle-income 
Americans  who  would  get  little  tax 
relief  under  the  Kemp-Roth  proposal. 
The  Budget  Committee  tax  package 
also  addresses  issues  of  tax  reform,  in- 
cluding the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  tax  on  marriage,  to  make  the 
system  fairer.  Public  opinion  polls 
have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  great 
majority  of  Americans  believe  a  small- 
er Federal  deficit  to  bring  down  infla- 
tion is  more  important  than  a  major 
tax  cut  at  this  time.  I  cannot  support  a 
budget  alternative  which  proposes 
both  a  larger  deficit  and  an  inflation- 
ary tax  cut  with  its  greatest  benefits 
going  to  the  wealthiest  member  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  return 
again  to  the  question  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  responsible  approach  to  the 
Federal  budget.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
responsible  to  propose  arbitrary  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  without  knowing 
from  where  these  savings  will  come  or 
what  the  impact  of  the  cuts  will  be.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  responsible  to  pro- 
pose a  larger  Federal  deficit  when  we 
are  struggling  to  control  inflation.  And 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  responsible  to  ap- 
prove an  untargeted  tax  cut  which 
may  fuel  inflation  while  offering  little 
relief  to  middle-income  families  who 
are  hurt  most  by  the  inflation  prob- 
lem. 

There  is  one  final  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  rather  than  the  administra- 
tion alternative.  Even  in  areas  where 
spending  cuts  are  made,  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  chart  a 
steadier  course  for  our  Nation's 
future.  They  are  more  responsive  to 
our  most  pressing  national  needs,  and 
they  attempt  to  limit  cuts  in  areas 
which  are  counterproductive  in  the 
long  term.  The  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  makes  an  effort  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  spending  cuts  on  those 
most  in  need  of  assistance,  while  the 
"safety  net"  for  the  truly  needy  in  the 
administration  alternative  is  woefully 
weak. 

Consider  proposed  cuts  in  Federal 
student  aid  programs.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  would  cut  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  available  to  support  new 
student  loans  in  fiscal  year  1982  by  ap- 
proximately 80  percent— a  reduction 
which  would  drastically  reduce  the 
availability  of  student  loans  and  per- 
haps  destroy    the   program   entirely. 


Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  would  restore 
$700  million  for  student  aid  programs, 
a  change  which  will  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  sacrifice  but  which  will  leave 
some  hope  for  continuing  a  meaning- 
ful student  aid  program. 

Other  spending  reductions  proposed 
by  the  administration  can  be  viewed  as 
nothing  less  than  cruel.  More  than  1 
million  elderly  and  disabled  persons 
would  have  their  food  stamp  benefits 
reduced  below  what  they  would  other- 
wise receive,  and  125,000  elderly  per- 
sons would  lose  food  stamp  benefits 
completely.  Three  million  persons  now 
receiving  the  social  security  minimum 
lienefit  would  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced, and  nearly  750,000  low-income 
elderly  tenants  living  in  subsidized 
housing  would  face  substantial  rent  in- 
creases. Nearly  100,000  older  Ameri- 
cans could  lose  homemaker  and  chore 
services  which  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  avoid  costly  institu- 
tionalization and  cuts  in  medicare 
funding  will  also  reduce  home  health 
care  benefits.  These  spending  cuts  not 
only  Ignore  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens,  but  they  are  shortsighted  in 
that  they  will  lead  to  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization and  skyr(x;keting 
nursing  home  costs  rather  than  foster- 
ing independence  and  self-sufficiency 
among  older  Americans. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal would  not  reverse  all  of  these 
spmding  cuts.  It  does  propose  more 
reasonable  fimding  levels  for  medicaid, 
emergency  fuel  assistance,  and  essen- 
tial health  and  social  services  than  the 
administration  budget  alternative  in 
an  effort  to  respond  more  adequately 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Programs  for  older  Americans  are 
not  the  only  area  in  which  the  admin- 
istration's budget  recommendations 
fail  to  resist  the  temptation  of  short- 
sighted spending  cuts  which  will  lead 
to  greater  long-term  cost  for  our  soci- 
ety. For  example,  the  administration 
alternative  would  abolish  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration,  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  creating  new 
jobs  in  Connecticut  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  which  has  generated 
$14  in  private  and  local  investment  for 
every  $1  of  Federal  support.  The 
Budget  Committee  proposal  would 
allow  "EDA  to  continue  its  worlL.  and 
would  restore  funds  for  Federal  em- 
ployment and  training  initiatives 
which  offer  an  alternative  to  welfare 
dependence.  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
ignore  the  need  to  make  sound  invest- 
ments in  our  Nation  and  our  people, 
even  as  we  attempt  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  to  fight 
inflation. 

Unfortiuiately.  there  are  elements  of 
wasteful  or  unnecessary  spending 
which  neither  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  nor  the  administration  alter- 
native address.  These  budget  recom- 


mendations continue  to  leave  blatant 
special  interest  subsidies— including 
huge  water  projects,  tobacco  subsidies, 
and  tax  l(X)phole8 — virtually  un- 
touched while  cutting  deeply  into  such 
areas  as  mass  transit,  energy  conserva- 
tion and  alternative  energy  programs. 
Both  budget  packages  also  call  for  the 
largest  peacetime  Increase  in  defense 
spending  in  our  Nation's  history— an 
action  which  is  partially  Justifiable  in 
light  of  our  real  security  needs,  but 
which  fails  to  address  areas  of  clear 
waste  in  the  defense  budget  or  to  ques- 
tion the  extent  to  which  ever-increas- 
ing expenditures  on  military  hardware 
add  to  our  national  security.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  our  many  national  goals 
with  limited  resources,  we  must  begin 
to  confront  these  questions  of  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness,  with  equal  scruti- 
ny applied  to  all  areas  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
budget  package  to  perfectly  reflect  the 
priorities  and  concerns  of  any  individ- 
ual Member  of  Congress.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  is  no  ex- 
ception. Even  while  viewing  this  pro- 
penal  as  the  best  alternative  with  a 
chance  for  passage  in  the  House,  I 
have  serious  misgivings  about  the  cu- 
mulative and  long-term  results  of 
many  of  these  spending  cuts.  While 
the  generalized  support  for  the  admin- 
istration's program  is  undeniable,  I 
have  found  that  few  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  aware  of  the  exact  nature  and 
scope  of  these  budget  reductions. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
strike  out  those  instances  of  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  yet  I  fear  that 
the  spending  cuts  before  us  today 
have  gone  well  beyond  this  goal  to  un- 
dermine the  responsible,  compassion- 
ate efforts  of  the  past  two  decades  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  truly  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  pressures 
on  resources  at  the  Federal  level, 
these  budget  debates  will  only  become 
more  difficult.  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  their  efforts  to  develop  a  more 
realistic  budget  alternative  for  consid- 
eration by  the  House,  and  I  continue 
to  hope  that  the  Ck>ngress  will  pursue 
a  national  economic  policy  which  is  re- 
sponsible, equitable  and  effective  in 
coping  with  our  inflation  ills. 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ZEPKann). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
several  daj^  ago  we  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  great  ^leech  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  stated  that  America 
was  not  a  sick  society  and  that  the  so- 
ciety that  he  heard  from  is  made  up  of 
millions  of  compassionate  Americans 
and  their  children.  He  evidenced  this 
by  reading  a  letter  from  a  young  boy 
from  New  York. 
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Well,  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  Preaklent.  as  I  am  sure  do  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  and  I  have  some 
evidence  of  my  own.  I  received  a  letter 
frtun  Michelle  Monroe  from  the  Bronx 
in  New  York.  And.  she  said.  "My 
brother  goes  to  day  care.  Please  do  not 
close  day  care.  We  need  it.  I  am  10 
years  old." 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  support- 
ers of  the  Oramm-Latta  proposal,  how 
can  I  vote  for  their  substitute  and  ex- 
plain to  Michelle  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  children  that  I  have  received  let- 
ters from,  that  voting  for  this  substi- 
tute is  the  compassionate  thing  to  do. 
I  do  not  believe  the  answer  is  an  expla- 
nation of  supply-side  economics. 

hLr.  Chairman,  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  any  reason- 
aide  proposal  for  a  balanced  budget 
and  tax  cut.  Even  though  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution  cuts  several 
programs  I  would  rather  not  see  cut,  I 
believe  it  represents  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble program  for  the  future. 

The  Oramm-Latta  substitute  merely 
shifts  tax  burdens  from  the  Federal  to 
State  and  local  governments.  In  my 
case  in  New  York  City,  the  financial 
responsibility  will  now  fall  on  a  local 
government  that  has  little  chance  of 
filling  in  the  gap  left  by  the  depletion 
of  Government  dollars.  The  obvious 
result  will  be  a  marked  decrease  in 
services  and  the  inevitable  sharp  rise 
in  crime.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  is  a  far  more  responsible 
alternative,  and  does  not  unfairly 
place  the  imposition  of  economic 
reform  disproportionately  on  any  re- 
gional area  of  our  country. 

If  my  colleagues  will  bear  with  me  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comparisons 
between  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
and  the  Budget  Committee  resolution. 
First.  The  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
recommends  major  cuts  in  the  mass 
transit  operating  assistance  programs. 
These  proposed  cuts  would  involve  the 
section  3.  discretionary  grant  program, 
which  provides  capital  assistance 
funds  to  urbanized  areas  for  modern- 
ization and  maintenance,  and  section  5 
formula  grants,  which  are  used  for 
capital  expenses  or  operating  subsi- 
dies. Section  5  grants  would  eventually 
be  discontinued  resulting  in  fare  in- 
creases, cutbacks  in  services,  and  a 
general  decay  in  physical  conditions. 
Cutbacks  in  section  3  grants  will  halt 
any  new  construction  of  subways  in 
the  future.  Is  this  going  to  help  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil? 

The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal rejects  this  decrease  in  funds, 
leaving  the  oversight  responsibility  in 
regard  to  budget  cuts  in  the  hands  of 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee. 
Second.  Under  housing  assistance, 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  would  cut 
funds  by  one-third,  thereby  reducing 
the  number  of  subsidized  housing 
units  assisted  by  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in   fiscal   year    1982.   Apparently   the 
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in  substandard  housing.  The 
Budget  Committee  resolution  makes 
moderate  cuts  in  subsidized  housing 
which  are  far  more  equitable  and 
would  prevent  existing  subsidized 
housing  from  falling  into  total  disre- 
pair. 

Third.  The  Gramm-Latta  substitute 
would  cut  by  several  billions  of  dollars, 
funds  for  the  Comprehensive  Elmploy- 
ment  and  Training  Act.  Most  of  this 
reduction  would  affect  the  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program.  The  result  would  l>e 
the  loss  of  over  300,000  jobs.  What 
could  these  people  do  other  than  go 
on  unemployment  and  welfare.  How 
about  that  for  compassion,  especially 
for  taxpayers  who  will  now  get  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  these  people  not  to 
work  as  opposed  to  having  them  work 
for  their  pay.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  makes  significant  cuts 
in  the  CETA  program  but  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
proposal. 

Fourth.  In  the  field  of  education  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  would  signifi- 
cantly affect  middle-class  Americans, 
the  same  class  supporters  purport  to 
be  trying  to  help.  Gramm-Latta  will 
substantially  reduce  the  number  of 
students  eligible  for  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  Some  estimates 
have  been  as  high  as  50  percent  in  re- 
duction of  eligible  population.  In  addi- 
tion, with  no  new  funding  for  the  Pell 
grant  program  more  than  500,000  stu- 
dents will  be  eliminated  from  eligibil- 
ity. The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
takes  into  consideration  the  rising 
costs  in  higher  education  and  the 
strain  it  puts  on  middle  and  lower 
class  families.  Modifications  need  to  be 
made  in  these  programs  but  they  can 
be  made  without  penalizing  the  thou- 
sands of  students  Gramm-Latta  would 
have  us  do. 

If  we  follow  the  course  charted  by 
the  Granun-Latta  proposal  it  would 
not  be  too  far  down  the  road  that  only 
the  upper-middle-  and  upper-class 
families  could  afford  the  luxury  of 
sending  their  children  to  college. 

Fifth.  The  supporters  of  the 
Granun-Latta  substitute  make  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  no  program 
will  be  cut  that  directly  involves  the 
elderly.  This,  however,  does  not  take 
in  account  the  numerous  programs 
either  substantially  reduced  or  com- 
pletely done  away  with  that  will  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  lives  of 
older  Americans.  Under  Gramm-Latta 
a  cap  will  be  placed  on  medicaid  ex- 
penditures which  translates  into  re- 
ductions in  health  benefits  to  millions 
of  our  elderly.  The  Budget  Committee 
resolution  rejects  this  cap.  The 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  would  elimi- 
nate the  pneumonia  vaccinations  pro- 
gram for  older  Americans.  CBO  esti- 
mates  at   present   this   program   will 


clnation  program.  Under  the  Gramm- 
LatU  substitute  over  100.000  older 
Americans  will  lose  food  stamp  privi- 
leges. The  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution  cuts  some  food  stamp 
money  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
Gramm-Latta.  Gramm-Latta  would 
have  us  cut  social  service  funding  by 
25  percent  and  transfer  the  program 
into  a  block  grant  that  would  replace 
title  XX  aind  numerous  other  social 
service  programs.  Title  XX  funds  are 
used  by  States  in  two  programs  that 
directly  affect  the  elderly:  First, 
homemaker  services;  and  second,  nu- 
trition programs.  Because  of  the  25- 
percent  cut,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  estimates  86.000  elderly  and  dis- 
abled individuals  will  face  the  loss  of 
homemaker  chore  services.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  loss  in  regard  to 
nutrition  programs  since  the  elderly 
would  be  pitted  against  the  poor  for 
the  reduced  funds  available.  Obvious- 
ly, someone  has  to  lose. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  address  Mi- 
chelle's letter  concerning  the  loss  of 
day  care  assistance  for  her  brother.  As 
I  previously  stated,  under  Gramm- 
Latta.  social  service  programs  would 
be  consolidated  into  one  block  grant. 
The  Gramm-Latta  proponents  believe 
that  by  consolidating  these  programs 
the  savings  incured  administratively 
will  justify  a  25-percent  cut  in  fund- 
ing. While  some  savings  may  be  real- 
ized in  the  block  grant  approach,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  25-percent 
reduction  will  lead  to  anything  other 
than  discretionary  decisions  as  to 
what  community  service  projects  to 
discontinue  or  drastically  cut  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  Wheth- 
er they  be  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor, 
whether  they  live  in  a  rural  or  urban 
environment.  By  supporting  the 
wholesale  slashes  in  the  domestic  and 
social  programs  contained  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  we  will  be 
turning  our  backs  on  Michelle  and  mil- 
lions just  like  her.  If  we  are  indeed  to 
be  a  strong  and  compassionate  society 
as  President  Reagan  believes,  let  us 
prove  it  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal  which  in- 
corporates considerations  for  human 
services  along  with  a  real  and  justifi- 
able increase  in  defense  spending. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
let  me  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones),  and  to  the  committee 
for  doing  an  outstanding  job. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  raise  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
budget  alternatives  that  we  face  today 
in  the  context  of  our  economic  goals. 
We  must  revitalize  our  Nation's  econo- 
my, bring  inflation  under  control,  and 
get  America  back  to  work  again. 

We  all  agree  on  these  goals.  The 
only  question  which  really  divides  us 
is  how  to  best  achieve  these  goals. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  out  on  the 
budget  resolution  because  I  really 
have  been  looking  at  every  one  of 
these  issues  as  closely  as  I  can,  reading 
the  volumes  of  Information  and  trying 
to  arrive  at  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
best  decision  for  this  country. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  all  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  "bipartisan 
budget."  This  Is  a  budget  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  embraced  by  Members  of 
both  parties.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  President  as  a  budget  which  cuts 
programs  equally,  and  which  does  not 
require  any  one  sector  of  our  economy 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  of  budget  cutbacks.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  portrayed  as  the 
budget  that  is  wanted  by  the  majority 
of  the  American  people,  and  which 
will  get  our  economy  moving  again. 

Well,  I  can  understand  what  is  in- 
volved in  putting  partisan  interests 
aside  and  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
country.  For  the  past  6  years  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
had  to  vote  more  than  30  times  on 
first  and  second  concurrent  budget 
resolutions,  conference  reports  for 
those  resolutions,  and  amendments  to 
those  resolutions.  The  vast  majority  of 
those  times  I  did  not  vote  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  my  party.  I 
received  a  letter  from  President  Ford 
thanking  me  for  supporting  his  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  I  remember  that 
many  of  the  phone  calls  I  received 
from  my  Democratic  colleagues  were 
not  so  friendly.  I  have  voted  against 
five  of  the  last  six  administration 
budget  proposals. 

What  was  involved  in  those  votes 
was  not  so  much  what  was  wanted  by 
my  President  or  by  my  party,  but 
what  I  thought  was  best  for  the  coun- 
try after  I  studied  the  problems  just  as 
hard  as  I  know  how. 

And  what  I  have  consistently 
thought  best  for  this  country,  and 
what  I  have  consistently  voted  in 
favor  of  is  across-the-board  cuts  in 
Federal  spending  that  affect  all  pro- 
grams equally,  and  which  do  not  single 
out  any  one  group,  or  any  one  region, 
or  any  one  sector  of  our  economy  to 
bear  more  than  its  fair  share  of  budget 
cuts. 

We  have  heard  that  we  must  not 
"balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers."  I  agree.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  not  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  people  on 
any  one  region  of  our  country.  Nor 
must  we  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  groups  such  as  the  elderly 


who  caimot  conceivably  benefit  from  a 
tax  cut  because  they  do  not  work,  and 
who  will  not  benefit  from  an  improved 
economy  because  they  cannot  work. 

Is  this  such  a  budget? 

OMB's  own  projections  are  that  be- 
tween 1980  and  1986  there  will  be 
twice  as  much  growth  in  the  South 
and  West  as  in  my  region,  the  North- 
east. Much  of  that  growth  will  come 
from  investment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  ports,  dams,  roads,  water 
sjrstems,  rural  electrification  and,  most 
importantly,  defense  spending. 

Eighty  percent  of  defense  personnel 
are  now  located  in  the  South  and  the 
West,  while  we  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  fighting  a  continual  battle  to 
save  Fort  Dix.  our  lone  military  instal- 
lation. 

In  the  Northeast,  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  1982  per  capita  defense 
outlays  will  be  $233,  compared  to  $638 
in  the  South  and  $707  for  the  West. 
That  is  a  considerable  difference.  It 
represents  a  per  capita  increase 
change  of  only  $71  in  the  Northeast 
from  fiscal  1981,  while  there  is  a 
whopping  $169  per  capita  increase  for 
the  South  and  an  astounding  $213  per 
capita  increase  for  the  West  in  only  1 
fiscal  year. 

If  we  plug  all  Federal  expenditures 
into  per  capita  figures,  we  find  that 
the  Northeast  loses  $99  per  ci4>ita 
under  the  administration's  budget,  the 
South  loses  nothing,  and  the  West 
enjoys  a  net  gain  of  $45  per  capita. 

We  are  told  that  the  individual 
States  will  be  able  to  make  up  any  loss 
of  essential  Federal  dollars.  Yet.  the 
Northeastern  States  have  a  far  greater 
tax  effort  than  the  South  and  the 
West,  and  a  far  lower  tax  capacity. 
While  New  Jersey  can  barely  manage 
to  balance  its  State  budget  year  to 
year,  the  average  budget  surplus  in 
1980  for  States  in  the  South  and  the 
West  is  10  percent  of  their  expendi- 
tures. The  surpluses  are  even  greater 
in  the  energy-producing  States. 

And,  frankly,  my  constituents  are 
tired  of  being  short  changed  on  Feder- 
al taxes.  We  receive  only  68  cents  back 
for  every  dollar  we  send  to  Washing- 
ton, ranking  48th  in  the  Nation.  In 
contrast,  the  States  in  the  South  and 
the  West  are  getting  over  $1.50  for 
every  dollar  they  send  to  Washington. 

Gramm-Latta,  pure  and  simple,  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  this  ap- 
proach. I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
we  see  a  lot  of  support  for  a  continu- 
ation of  this  approach  by  Members  of 
Congress  who  represent  the  Sun  Belt 
and  other  rapidly  growing  regions,  be 
they  Democrats  or  Republicans.  If  my 
district  stood  to  benefit  from  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  policies,  or  if  my 
State's  treasury  was  bloated  with  sur- 
pluses, I  could  also  vote  to  continue 
this  approach  without  regard  to  party 
affiliation. 

But  please  do  not  tell  me  this  is  a  bi- 
partisan budget.  It  is  bipartisan  only 


to  the  extent  that  there  are  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democratic  Members 
from  the  Sun  Belt. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  seriously 
question  the  claim  that  this  budget 
treats  different  groups  equally,  or  that 
it  reflects  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  for  the 
past  4  days  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
person  mention  crime.  Has  anybody 
heard  the  word  crime  mentioned? 

You  talk  about  representing  the 
views  of  the  people  of  this  country— 
the  people  of  this  country  are  more 
concerned  about  the  crime  problem 
than  they  are  about  national  defense. 
How  many  people  have  we  lost  on  the 
streets  of  the  United  States  as  casual- 
ties of  the  Soviet  military?  We  have 
not  lost  any,  but  we  are  losing  people 
daily  in  the  war  on  crime. 

Yet,  the  administration  has  been 
able  to  recommend  $500  million  in  aid 
for  Pakistan,  but  it  cannot  see  its  way 
clear  to  support  a  pitifully  small  $150 
million  for  a  program  to  combat  crime 
In  this  country. 

I  also  believe  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  by  cutting  such  programs  as 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
to  the  point  where  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  make  payments  during  their 
college  years.  This  is  not  reasonable 
and  destroys  the  basic  premise  of  the 
program.  But.  more  importantly,  ac- 
cording to  every  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  New  Jersey  that  has  con- 
tacted me,  it  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
program.  The  lending  institutions  un- 
derstand how  unrealistic  the  adminis- 
tration assumptions  are.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  like  many  other  pro- 
grams, has  suffered  from  some  degree 
of  mismanagement  and  abuse.  The 
question  we  must  answer  is  whether 
these  programs  are  so  misguided,  so 
wrong  headed,  and  so  totally  incapable 
of  reform  that  we  must  now  do  away 
with  them  once  and  for  all  time. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  prob- 
lem of  priorities  in  the  different 
budget  approaches  offered  to  us  over 
the  last  4  days.  In  fact.  I  voted  against 
the  rule  because  I  was  not  privy  to 
these  discussions  early  on  when  the 
Budget  Director  and  others  decided 
the  priority  of  programs.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  those  priorities,  and  because 
of  the  way  the  rule  was  crafted.  I  and 
many  other  Members  have  had  no  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  provide  any 
input  into  these  decisions.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  none  of  the  budgets 
before  us  is  totally  satisfactory  either 
in  their  basic  economic  assumptions  or 
the  priorities  which  they  attach  to  dif- 
ferent spending  programs. 

In  the  area  of  space  research,  for  ex- 
ample, I  know  of  no  reason  that  we 
caimot  defer  some  of  these  multibil- 
lion-dollar  programs  at  a  time  we  are 
experiencing  such  serious  difficulties 
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here  on  »  more  down-to-earth  level.  I 
am  disturbed  that  we  can  And  $S00 
million  for  El  Salvador  while  we  are 
«iifawtp>»tiwf  fa  severely  curtailinc  l>ro- 
crama  that  will  keep  our  railroads  run- 
ning, or  make  other  essential  lmiHt>ve- 
ments  here  at  home  In  the  United 
States. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
difference  between  the  two  proposals 
iMw  before  us— Oramm-Latta  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  i»t>posal— repre- 
sents only  1%  percent.  This  is  a  very 
small  difference,  but  it  looms  very 
large  in  the  soise  of  where  we  place 
our  national  priorities  and  what  as- 
sumptions we  make  about  our  econo- 
my in  the  coming  year. 

The  Ofnce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  based  its  calculations  on 
the  assumption  that  interest  rates 
next  year  will  be  Just  8.9  percent. 
They  estimate  that  inflation  will  be 
Just  8.3  percent.  They  further  believe 
that  the  unemployment  rate  will  be 
7.2  percent.  Upon  those  assumptions, 
they  predict  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984. 

Tet.  as  we  debate  this  Issue  today,  is 
there  anybody  In  the  gallery  or  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  who  honestly  be- 
lieves that  interest  rates  will  be  Just 
8.9  percent  next  year?  As  we  debate 
this  issue  today,  the  prime  rate  stands 
at  19  percent  and  is  predicted  to  rise 
even  further. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  assump- 
tions in  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations are  perfectly  correct.  Nev- 
ertheless. It  should  be  obvious  to  all 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  assump- 
tion of  a  12-percent  Interest  rate  next 
year  is  much  more  realistic  given  our 
current  economic  climate. 

I  am  also  concerned  that,  regardless 
of  whether  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
works  or  what  our  overall  economic 
situation  is  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  the  Oramm-Latta  resolution 
would  lock  us  into  a  3-year.  30-percent 
tax  cut  No  one— not  anybody— can 
predict  the  future  with  that  much  cer- 
tainty. Yet.  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute denies  us  any  flexibility  in  modi- 
fying the  tax  cut  to  meet  future  eco- 
nomic conditions.  And  who  is  not  con- 
cerned about  a  tax  cut  proposal  that 
would  create  a  hemorrhage  in  the 
money  supply  at  the  time  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  attempting 
to  apply  a  tourniquet  through  the 
most  draconian  interest  rates  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Are  these  economic  assumptions  and 
policies  sound?  Will  they  in  fact  pave 
the  way  on  the  road  to  our  economic 
recovery?  If  Oramm-Latta  is.  in  fact, 
sound  econ<Hnic  policy,  I  would  believe 
that  the  eoonmnic  analysts  and  finan- 
cial wlaards  in  the  h*"fc<Tig  community 
and  oA  Wall  Street  would  be  cheering 
from  the  rooftops.  Yet,  in  both  this 
DKwning's  Wall  Street  Journal  as  well 
as  the  Washington  Post,  there  are  re- 
ports of  uneasiness  and  c<Hicem  in  the 


financial  community  about  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  proposala. 

These  reports  have  indicated  that 
our  leadtaig  minds  in  the  financial 
community  have  predicted  that  the 
expanding  economy  was  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  policy  of  restricting  the 
money  supply. 

Henry  Kaufman  of  Sal<Hnon  Bros, 
has  been  making  these  kinds  of  predic- 
timis  for  weeks  now.  He  is  deeply  trou- 
bled, as  am  I.  over  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  and  its  potential  impact  on  the 
economy. 

I  am  not  raising  these  issues  today  in 
an  effort  to  belittle  or  mlnimlite  the 
convictions  of  our  President  or  his 
commitment  to  economic  recovery. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  he  is 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  of 
office  and  what  he  perceives  as  his 
mandate  with  vigor,  conviction,  and 
excepti<»al  leadership. 

But  I  also  believe  that  I  have  a  man- 
date and  more  importantly,  a  reponsi- 
bility  under  our  Constitution  to  exer- 
cise independent  Judgment  on  any  pro- 
posal that  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress whether  it  is  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  any  other  source.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  American  people  or 
the  interests  of  sound  legislative 
policy  require  us  to  approve,  without 
questioning  or  examination,  a  proposal 
that  represents  the  most  major  budget 
revision  in  recent  history. 

I  am  opposing  Oramm-Latta  today 
because  I  have  decided,  after  many 
weeks  of  consideration,  that  I  must 
vote  on  the  basis  of  economic  realism, 
and  the  future  well-being  of  my  State 
and  of  my  country.  I  must  vote  for 
what  will  best  serve  the  economic  in- 
terests of  all  of  our  people. 

Of  all  the  proposals  before  us. 
Oramm-Latta  is  the  least  equitable 
and  the  least  likely  to  do  what  my  con- 
stituents tell  me  they  want  done.  It  is 
baaed  on  rosy  economic  assumptions 
that  fly  in  the  face  of  reality.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  financial  minds  in  our 
coimtry.  it  will  not  put  an  end  to  Infla- 
tion. It  will  not  reduce  interest  rates. 
and  could  conceivably  push  interest 
rates  up  even  further.  It  benefits  one 
section  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  seeks  to  create  present 
prosperity  at  the  expense  of  the 
future  education  of  our  children.  It 
will  not  balance  the  budget.  It  wiU  not 
cut  inflation,  it  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  taxpayers  or  of  those  who  are 
truly  unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 
I  very  much  regret  that  the  current 
budget  detwte  has  reached  this 
present  sUte  of  affairs.  With  each 
vote  on  the  budget  in  each  succeeding 
year.  I  warned  that  we  must  get  the 
budget  under  control  and  balanced  or 
we  would  some  day  face  a  crisis  situa- 
tion. We  are  today  in  that  crisis  situa- 
tion and,  quite  naturally,  there  has 
been  a  backlash  against  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  As  a  result,  we  are  gutting 


the  good  programs  along  with  bad: 
along  with  the  fat.  we  are  cutting  out 
the  muscle  and  bone  as  well;  and. 
rather  than  eliminate  the  inequities  in 
our  tax  system  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease all  the  loopholes  by  10  percent 
per  year  for  3  years. 

That  is  not  our  mandate.  Our  miui- 
date  is  to  balance  the  budget.  etuu:t 
tax  reform,  and  eliminate  the  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  and  excessive  burden  of 
government.  The  Budget  Committee 
more  nearly  approaches  that  objec- 
tive. Its  proposal  contains  the  same 
level  of  military  spending  as  does  the 
administration  budget.  It  provides  for 
a  smaller  deficit.  It  would  balance  the 
budget  sooner.  It  provides  tax  relief 
for  the  American  people,  but  it  does 
not  use  economic  projections  or  as- 
simiptlons  that,  at  best,  can  only  be 
described  as  starry  eyed.  It  addresses 
the  area  of  tax  expenditures— the 
loopholes  and  corporate  welfare  that 
has  grown  and  grown  and  grown  over 
the  past  years. 

And.  like  the  President's  original 
proposal— before  it  sucomibed  to  the 
pressure  from  the  Suji  Belt— the  Jones 
budget  makes  more  economic  sense 
and  is  much  more  fair. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Coif  ablk). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  liir.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  vote  on 
this  substitute  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  the  critical  vote,  not  the  vote 
on  final  passage.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  who  are  voting  for  Oramm-Latta 
today  are  doing  it  with  Joy.  Voting  to 
reduce  programs  on  which  many 
people  have  come  to  depend  is  not  a 
happy  occasion:  we  all  know  that  pain 
will  result.  Nor  should  we  find  pleas- 
ure In  voting  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  defense.  Any  money  for  de- 
fense is  wasted  unless  it  is  needed,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  stronger  defense 
suggests  an  unhappy  world.  But  in 
that  word  necessity  lies  the  Iron  chord 
to  which  responsible  legislators  must 
respond.  If  we  do  not  do  what  is  neces- 
sary here  and  now,  where  and  when 
will  it  be  done?  If  duty,  however  pain- 
ful, cannot  stir  this  body  to  action, 
how  is  the  Nation  to  be  governed  and 
defended?  Not  partisanship,  nor 
gamesmanship,  nor  social  confronta- 
tion, nor  constituency  manipulation  is 
what  this  is  all  about:  this  choice 
facing  us  is  the  basic  obligation  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  not  fun. 

Having  made  the  tough  decision,  we 
cannot  relax,  either.  It  may  be  a  criti- 
cal vote,  but  it  foreshadows  many  criti- 
cal votes  of  authorization  and  appro- 
priation to  come,  each  requiring  us  to 
use  our  best  Judgment  so  that  the 
helpless  shall  not  be  abandoned,  the 
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poor  brutalized,  waste  enshrined,  or 
the  basic  institutions  of  Oovemment 
dismantled.  But  that  this  basic  obliga- 
tion will  be  difficult  to  acquit  does  not 
relieve  us  of  the  duty  to  face  this  first 
step,  to  budget  soundly,  to  be  realistic 
in  our  expectations  and  to  control  our 
impulses  to  do  good  within  our  achiev- 
able channels.  Oovemment  is  out  of 
control  in  ways  that  will  not  only  de- 
bilitate our  children's  futiu«.  but  even 
have  already  eroded  our  own  economic 
envirorunent  on  which  any  sound 
social  footing  must  be  based.  It  is 
time— it  is  late— and  I  know  of  no  more 
credible  or  available  formula  for  re- 
capturing our  national  self -reelect  and 
sense  of  direction  than  the  Oramm- 
Latta  amendment  I  wish  it  were  a 
more  comfortable  occasion,  and  an 
easier  route,  but  the  sloppy  excesses  of 
the  well-meaning  have  brought  us 
here  rather  than  anyone  applying  a 
necessary  corrective.  To  delay  now  wlU 
only  force  on  us  an  even  more  unpleas- 
ant duty  later.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  honestly  acknowledge  the  necessi- 
ty which  faces  us  and  will  not  tempo- 
rize. 

Mr.  OBE^.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  today's  vote  is  a  diffi- 
cult vote  for  me,  I  come  from  one  of 
the  most  conservative  districts  in  the 
Nation.  Many  of  my  constituents  are 
saying,  "Vote  with  the  President." 

The  President  on  April  28  said  to  us 
in  this  Chamber: 

The  one  sure  way  to  continue  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  is  to  fall  back  into  the  predict- 
able patterns  of  old  economic  practices. 
Isn't  it  time  that  we  tried  something  new? 

I  agree  it  is  now  the  time. 

Some  of  my  Republican  colleagues 
have  said:  "To  adopt  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  is  busines 
as  usual."  That  is  inaccurate. 

There  are  some  striking  similarities 
between  the  House  committee  budget 
and  the  President's  preferred  budget, 
the  Gramm-Latta  substitute.  Both 
documents  call  for  dramatic  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  Each  plan  contains 
a  substantial  tax  cut. 

There  are  also  some  very  basic  dif- 
ferences, however. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  plan, 
with  a  smaller  and  more  targeted  tax 
cut,  achieves  a  lower  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  1982  budget  and  would  reach  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1983. 

The  administration  plan,  by  con- 
trast, eats  up  all  the  savings  it 
achieves  and  more  in  the  huge  30  per- 
cent 3-year  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  which 
would  shower  its  principal  benefits 
upon  the  very  wealthiest  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

As  to  education,  energy  research  and 
production,  agricultiu«,  health,  na- 
tioiuil  defense,  senior  citizens  pro- 
grams, jobs  for  our  people  and  other 
important  programs  to  meet  human 


needs,  I  sincerely  believe  the  future  of 
the  1980's  can  best  be  met  under  the 
House  Budget  Cmnmittee  plan. 

I  congratulate  the  House  Budget 
Committee  for  this  budget  plan  which 
in  my  opinion  can  bring  us  more 
quif^Oy  In  America  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, less  deficit  spending,  a  balanced 
Federal  budget,  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  living,  lower  interest  rates,  and  less 
unemployment. 

BCr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  LtmcRKif ). 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Blr.  Chairman,  a 
minute  ago  one  of  my  colleagues  asked 
why  we  have  not  heard  about  crime. 
And  I  think  there  are  various  answers 
we  could  give  him.  but  let  me  talk 
about  one  single  act  which  normally  is 
considered  a  crime.  It  is  called,  by 
some,  check-kiting;  by  others,  writing 
chedu  on  insufficient  funds.  And  es- 
sentially that  is  what  we  have  done 
here  in  this  body  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  We  have  been  writing 
chedu  and  we  have  not  backed  them 
up  with  the  funds.  President  Reagan 
was  elected  to  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  change  that  practice,  that  we  ought 
to  actually  cut  here  instead  of  promis- 
ing evenrthing  to  everybody,  as  some 
well-intentioned  individuals  in  our  so- 
ciety do,  and  then  attempting  to  buy 
things  that  we  cannot  afford. 

The  question  before  us  is:  Which  of 
these  proposals  tietter  does  that  Job  to 
make  us  refrain  from  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past  and  to  begin  anew? 

This  morning  I  picked  up  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  I  think  it  was  very 
simply  put  by  a  writer.  She  said  that 
the  proposal  from  the  committee 
"would  stop  writing  checks  for  a  year. 
President  Reagan  and  his  allies  would 
throw  away  the  checkbook  entirely." 

And  that  is  really  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  Gramm-Latta  proposal 
suggests  some  fundamental  changes  in 
spending  in  this  House  to  commit  us 
not  only  for  this  year  but  for  several 
years  beyond.  If  we  are  really  going  to 
get  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  we  have  to  show  that  this  is 
not  going  to  be  a  1-year  marvel;  we 
have  to  show  that  we  are  committed  to 
mafcing  some  fundamental  changes. 

Some  have  stood  here  on  this  floor 
and  said: 

Do  not  vote  for  Oramm-Latta  because  it 
s  iggests  that  you  will  be  making  some  fun- 
damental changes. 

Well.  I  would  echo  some  of  those  re- 
marks. But  I  would  rephrase  it.  "Vote 
for  it  because  it  makes  some  fimda- 
mental  changes."  The  results  of  No- 
vonber  4  did  not  tell  us  to  merely  slow 
up  the  hemorrhaging  that  is  taking 
place  in  terms  of  our  spending  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  or  to  merely 
slow  up  as  we  pile  deficit  upon  deficit 
upon  deficit.  The  people  told  us  to 
turn  this  country  around  and  to  go  in 
a  new  direction  so  that  when  we  do 
make  promises  to  those  people  who 


are  needy  in  this  county,  we  make 
sure  we  can  fulfill  those  promises  and 
we  can  back  them  up  with  money. 

Now,  why  is  that  important?  It  is  im- 
portant because  every  time  we  kite  a 
check  in  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
what  we  do  is  we  weaken  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  in  the  pocket  of  every 
American  citizen. 

And  whom  do  we  especially  weaken? 
We  especially  weaken  those  people  on 
fixed  incomes,  particularly  the  elderly 
in  this  country,  because  when  we  de- 
press the  value  of  the  dollar  they  have 
in  their  pockets,  they  can  buy  far,  far 
less  than  they  could  before.  And  we 
may  feel  good  about  saying.  "We  in 
Oovemment  will  bail  you  out."  but  we 
never  bail  them  out  entirely,  and.  in 
the  entire  process,  we  have  robbed 
them  of  their  independence. 

So  the  question  is  very  clear  here. 
The  answer  is  very  clear.  We  ought  to 
vote  for  Gramm-Latta. 

D  1415 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BlHGHAM). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Ctudrman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  amendment  which  would 
adopt  the  Reagan  budgetr-and  then 
some— as  our  national  policy.  I  say 
"and  then  some"  because,  in  an  excess 
of  zeal,  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment have  proposed  to  cut  about  (6 
billion  more  than  even  David  Stock- 
man could  come  up  with.  This  is  a 
radical,  irresponsible  and  cruel  propos- 
al—cruel not  only  because  it  deceives 
the  people  of  this  country  by  promis- 
ing something  that  it  can  not  deliver, 
namely  economic  revitallzatlon.  but 
also  because  it  will  cause  immense  suf- 
fering to  millions  of  people.  Many  of 
those  people  have  been  ttying  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  today  the  halls  of  the  Cap- 
itol and  of  oiu-  office  buildings  have 
been  crowded  with  thousands  of  wor- 
ried and  scared  citizens,  many  of  them 
sorely  handicapped,  who  fear  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  about  to  turn 
its  back  on  social  Justice.  If  the  House 
accepts  the  Reaisan  budget  those 
fears  will  be  too  close  to  reality. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  didm 
made  repeatedly  in  the  Congress  that 
we  have  to  give  the  President  a  chance 
to  put  his  plan  into  effect  because  he 
has  a  mandate  from  last  November's 
election.  As  Victor  Gotbaum.  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  District  Council  37 
of  AFSCME  in  New  York  City  put  it 
recently: 

He  has  no  such  thing  ...  28  percent  of 
the  eligible  voters  chose  to  vote  for  Reagan 
as  President.  Three  out  of  four  Americans 
who  could  have  voted  did  not  vote  for 
Reagan.  Those  who  did  vote  for  Reagan 
voted  against  Jimmy  Carter,  against  Infla- 
tion and  against  the  general  malahif  .  .  . 
This  President  has  no  mandate  to  take  from 
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the  poor  and  give  to  the  rich— he  has  no 
manrtato  to  wkton  the  gap  between  the 
bavee  and  have-nou  of  America. 

PBople  certainly  do  want  change, 
and  I  can  understand  why  many  of 
them  adKnlre  the  boldnen  of  the 
Reagan  budget  plan.  The  old  ways  do 
not  seem  to  be  bringing  inflation 
under  control  and  putting  people  back 
to  work,  so  why  not  give  this  popular 
new  President  and  his  radical  new  pro- 
gram a  chance? 

Well.  I  will  tell  you  why— because  it 
is  not  going  to  work,  and  the  country 
will  pay  a  terrible  price  in  increased 
suffering  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it 
woi^  The  causes  of  inflation  are  nu- 
merous, and  there  are  many  cures 
which  must  be  applied.  There  is  not 
Just  one  thing  Oovemment  can  do  like 
cutting  back  spending  which  will  halt 
price  rises  short  of  full-fledged  wage 
and  price  controls,  and  those  controls 
have  already  been  rejected  by  the  new 
administration.  But  its  alternative- 
deep  budget  cuts,  mostly  in  social  pro- 
grams: radical  changes  in  tax  policy: 
and  unbelievable  increases  in  defense 
spending— will  only  produce  even  more 
upward  pressure  on  prices.  It  has  been 
the  Reagan  administration's  main  ar- 
gument that  the  key  element  in  Gov- 
ernment policy  that  contributes  to  in- 
flation is  deficit  spending  and  the 
upward  pressure  it  puts  on  interest 
rates  when  Government  must  do  a  lot 
of  borrowing.  And  this  problem  is  not 
even  addressed  in  the  Republican 
budget.  The  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering right  now  proposes  a  higher 
deficit  than  the  budget  resolution  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Reagan  administration 
does  not  even  hope  to  end  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  for  another  3  years.  The 
Reagan  administration  surely  tried 
hard  to  balance  the  budget,  but  failed. 
That  failure  was  inevitable,  since  they 
want  to  undertake  the  largest  military 
buildup  in  peacetime  in  our  history, 
adding  $46  billion  to  the  Pentagon's 
budget  last  year  of  $180  billion,  as  well 
as  cut  taxes  by  about  $50  billion,  and 
you  cannot  do  both  of  those  and  still 
balance  the  budget  unless  you  are  will- 
ing to  make  draconian  cuts  elsewhere. 
But  the  budget  they  are  left  with  will 
not  do  the  Job  of  stopping  inflation. 

What  this  budget  will  do  is  make  the 
truly  needy  truly  needier.  The  Reagan 
administration  claims  that  this  budget 
will  not  hurt  the  truly  needy,  but  they 
must  not  consider  children,  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  imemployed  truly 
needy  or  they  do  not  understand  the 
programs  that  they  are  trying  to  cut. 
This  budget  proposes  a  40-percent  cut 
in  subsidized  housing,  for  example, 
which  would  mean  300.000  fewer  hous- 
ing units  would  be  built  during  the 
next  3  years.  But  only  one  of  every 
five  people  who  are  eligible  for  subsi- 
dized housing  is  able  to  obtain  it.  and 
in  many  cities  there  is  an  8-year  wait- 
hig  list:  770.000  CETA  workers  will 


lose  their  Jobs,  and  you  do  not  even 
qualify  for  C'gl'A  unless  you  are  truly 
needy:  6.800  CETA  youth  employment 
positions  will  be  cut  in  New  York  City 
alone,  and  without  these  opportunities 
for  experience  and  training  in  the 
world  of  work,  many  of  these  kids  will 
have  their  only  hope  for  climbing  out 
of  poverty  Jerked  out  from  under 
them.  Furthermore,  the  tax  cut  the 
Reagan  people  are  proposing  and 
which  is  assumed  in  this  budget  we  are 
voting  on  today  would  redistribute 
money  toward  the  wealthy,  the  first 
tax  cut  in  decades  which  would  do 
this.  A  family  of  four  with  an  income 
of  $10,000  would  get  a  $26  tax  cut  In 
the  first  year  the  tax  plan  is  in  effect, 
but  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$100,000  would  receive  $920.  By  the 
final  year  of  the  tax  cut,  the  $10,000 
family  would  receive  $109,  compared 
to  $6,869  for  the  family  earning 
$100,000.  This  tax  plan  runs  counter 
to  the  progressive  philosophy  of 
taxing  people  in  higher  income  brack- 
ets at  rates  higher  than  those  in  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  brackets.  Under 
the  administration's  plan,  the  percent- 
age reductions  enjoyed  by  the  rich  are 
much  greater  than  those  enjoyed  by 
the  middle  class. 

The  administration's  budget  would 
also  shift  a  major  portion  of  the 
burden  for  providing  services  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  State  and 
local  governments  or  to  private  volun- 
tary action.  Some  of  the  cuts  that  can 
be  expected  to  add  tremendously  to 
the  burden  of  States  and  cities  include 
the  loss  of  CETA  jobs,  the  cuts  in 
mass  transit,  the  shutdown  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
and  the  cut  in  medicaid  funding.  New 
York  City  has  already  begun  planning 
to  spend  $70  million  to  try  to  save 
about  4,500  of  the  CETA  Jobs  in  vital 
social  services.  This  may  eventually  re- 
quire tax  increases  on  the  local  or 
State  level,  and  such  Increases  are  con- 
trary to  all  the  recent  efforts  to  make 
New  York  more  competitive  with 
other  States  which  have  lower  tax 
burdens.  It  is  also  obvious  that  this 
side  effect  of  the  administration's 
budget  cuts  will  hurt  the  poor  yet 
again— more  taxes  will  be  raised 
through  less  progressive  State  and 
local  systems  rather  than  the  more 
progressive  Federal  income  tax.  And 
what  about  programs  which  are  cut  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  not  sup- 
planted by  local  governments?  Federal 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 
would  be  cut  50  percent  in  the  Reagan 
budget,  and  with  all  the  other  pres- 
sures confronting  them,  these  other 
governments  wiU  not  take  up  the 
slack.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recent- 
ly reported  that  corporate  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  will  not  increase 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference 
either. 

The  Reagan  budget  cuts  are  often 
shortsighted     and     self-defeating     as 


well.  The  proposed  cut  of  30  percent  in 
the  feeding  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  will  force  700,000 
low-income  infants  and  children  with 
luiown  health  problems  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  you  can  be  certain  that 
medicaid,  disability  and  special  educa- 
tion costs  because  of  their  Inadequate 
nutrition  will  go  up  in  the  years 
ahead.  Cutting  title  XX  social  services 
by  25  percent  will  force  many  children 
and  senior  citizens  to  be  institutional- 
ized so  that  they  can  continue  to  re- 
ceive vital  services,  and  again,  costs 
will  rise.  Eliminating  food  stamps  for 
the  working  poor,  as  the  President 
proposes  to  do,  will  reduce  the  incen- 
tive for  work  and  we  will  see  welfare 
and  unemployment  compensation 
costs  rising  in  the  years  ahead.  A 
dollar  saved  in  one  area  will  only  raise 
spending  in  another  area  or  lead  to 
many  dollars  lost  tomorrow. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  this  budget  is  not 
balanced  in  the  sense  of  spreading  the 
burden  of  absorbing  cutbacks  equally 
over  all  Icinds  of  programs.  School 
lunches  are  to  be  cut,  but  three-marti- 
ni business  lunches  will  not.  Funds  for 
helping  the  poor  insulate  their  houses 
so  they  do  not  waste  precious  energy 
will  be  wiped  out  but  the  multibillion- 
dollar  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
will  not  be  touched.  The  administra- 
tion has  placed  out  of  budget-cutting 
bounds  the  defense  portion  of  the 
budget  and  the  seven  safety  net  pro- 
grams that  include  social  security, 
medicare,  veterans  aid  and  pensions, 
supplemental  security  income,  free 
school  lunches.  Head  Start,  and 
summer  youth  jobs.  In  addition,  the 
portion  of  the  budget  that  goes  to 
paying  interest  on  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  cut.  By  fiscal  1984,  under 
the  administration's  budget,  these  un- 
touchables will  comprise  82.1  percent 
of  the  budget.  That  leaves  17.9  percent 
of  the  budget,  equal  to  about  $145  bil- 
lion, to  absorb  $44.2  billion  in  cuts  if 
the  Reagan  team  is  to  meet  their 
budget  reduction  goals.  That  comes 
out  to  a  30-percent  cut  in  all  the  other, 
mostly  discretionary,  programs  which 
include  such  important  items  as  na- 
tional energy  programs,  NASA,  law  en- 
forcement. Federal  aid  to  education, 
most  transportation  programs,  and 
public  worlLs. 

Ironically,  an  administration  that 
claims  its  economic  program  will  bring 
the  Federal  budget  under  control  actu- 
ally decreases  the  portion  of  the 
budget  that  can  t)e  called  controllable. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues,  especial- 
ly those  on  the  Democratic  side,  to 
support  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's budget  instead  of  the  Republican 
alternative  we  are  debating  today.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  gone  along 
with  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
cuts  the  Reagan  people  want,  but  they 
have  restored  funds  for  some  vital  pro- 
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grams  like  food  stamps,  education, 
housing,  energy,  and  medicaid.  In  the 
case  of  my  city  alone,  the  Budget 
Committee  would  restore  $300  million 
of  the  $1  billion  which  Reagan  pro- 
poses to  slash.  This  is  not  a  big  spend- 
er's budget,  it  is  Just  that  the  whole 
Congress  seems  to  have  lurched  so  far 
to  the  right  side  of  the  political  spec- 
trtun  that  this  proposal  looks  liberal 
by  comparison.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  will  hurt,  too— and  I 
voted  for  two  amendments  to  improve 
it— but  it  will  not  hurt  as  much  as  the 
administration's  budget,  and  it  makes 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  and  takes  a  more  responsible 
and  cautious  approach  into  uncharted 
economic  territory.  If  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  prevails,  the 
President  will  have  obtained  three- 
fourths  of  his  requests  for  changes  in 
the  budget,  a  level  of  accomplishment 
of  which  the  President  could  be 
proud— a  true  compromise.  I  urge  you 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta 
amendment  and  the  Reagan  proposal. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  look  at  this  proposal,  this  is 
reflective  of  the  Republican  mentality 
where  they  know  the  cost  of  every- 
thing and  the  value  of  nothing.  They 
know  how  much  it  costs  to  educate 
handicapped  children,  but  they  do  not 
luiow  the  value  of  the  independence 
that  child  receives  because  of  that 
education.  They  luiow  the  cost  to  keep 
children  healthy  in  our  childrens' 
health  programs,  but  they  do  not 
know  the  value  to  the  family  of  having 
a  healthy  child.  They  know  the  cost  of 
title  I,  but  they  do  not  know  the  value 
of  those  children  who  because  of  that 
program  read  at  a  better  rate,  com- 
pute at  a  better  rate,  retain  their 
learning  abilities  longer  than  those 
children  who  do  not  participate.  They 
luiow  the  cost  of  bilingual  education, 
but  they  do  not  know  the  value  of  the 
freedom  of  those  children  who  learn 
to  speak  English  so  they  can  conduct 
themselves  in  our  society.  They  luiow 
the  cost  of  everything  and  the  value  of 
nothing. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute.  I  think  it  is  time  we  re- 
viewed onoe  again  where  we  came 
from.  Just  a  very  few  months  ago  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
augurated and  at  that  time  we  looked 
around  at  the  economic  mess  that  we 
had  in  the  coimtry.  We  had  2  years  of 
double-digit  inflation.  We  had  high  in- 
terest rates.  We  had  high  unemploy- 
ment. 


If  we  really  look  at  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, we  had  a  lack  of  savings,  we  had 
a  lack  of  productivity,  we  had  a  lack  of 
Job  creation  and  we  had  had  6.000 
small  business  failures  in  this  country. 
That  is  where  we  were. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
undertook  to  formulate  a  program  to 
do  something  about  it.  An  integral 
part  of  that  program  was  the  budget 
proposal  that  is  being  offered  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Obamm),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  which  incorporates 
the  thoughts  of  the  President. 

What  the  President  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  bring  down  the  rate  of  inflation,  to 
increase  the  rate  of  investment,  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  savings  and  to  create 
Jobs  for  the  people  in  this  country. 

Now.  we  can  sit  by  and  idly  point  at 
any  part  of  the  budget  program,  and  I 
could  take  any  individual  program  by 
itself  and  argue  the  merits  of  it  and 
probably  would  vote  for  it.  But  let  us 
look  at  it  a  Uttle  differently. 

Any  individual  program  helps  some 
of  the  people  in  this  country.  The 
President's  economic  program  is  de- 
signed to  help  all  of  the  people  in  this 
country  by  bringing  down  the  rate  of 
inflation.  If  there  is  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  believes  that  inflation  is 
not  a  tax  upon  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try, then  I  would  just  urge  them  to  go 
ancl  talk  to  some  of  my  constituents. 
This  is  the  aim  of  the  President,  to 
bring  down  inflation  and  restore  eco- 
nomic stability  to  the  country. 

He  has  given  us  a  program  to  accom- 
plish this  and  it  is  before  us  today  in 
the  context  of  this  budget. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  first  step  in 
accomplishing  the  goals  of  bringing 
down  inflation  is  to  support  this  bi- 
partisan proposal.  Make  no  mistake, 
the  Reagan  bipartisan  proposal  cuts 
spending  more  than  the  Jones  budget 
bill  cuts,  more  than  the  Hefner  substi- 
tute would  cut.  If  we  look  at  the 
spending  aggregates,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Now  for  those  who  would  criticize 
the  Republican  mentality  and  for 
those  who  would  question  the  motives 
of  the  President,  let  me  Just  leave  you 
with  a  quote  that  was  made  some  115 
years  ago.  It  goes  like  this: 

You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  Tou  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot 
help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 
You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the 
rich.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative  and  independence.  You 
caimot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves.— attributed    to    Abkaham    Lm- 

OOUI. 

Yes.  I  think  that  is  the  RepubUcan 
mentaUty. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (IA&.  Fcrraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  sitting  here  for  the  past  sev- 
eral dajrs  listening  to  the  dettate.  We 
have  had  all  kinds  of  technical,  politi- 
cal, moral,  and  usually  substantive  ar- 
guments for  and  against  the  various 
substitutes.  There  is  very  little  that  I 
could  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  proposals. 

I,  too,  feel  strongly  that  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  will  be  devastating  for 
this  country  and  my  concern  is  not 
only  for  the  poor  and  elderly  of  this 
Nation,  though  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
that  concern,  but  it  is  also  for  the 
middle  class  kids  who  are  getting 
ready  for  college  in  the  fall  and  are 
not  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
go.  As  a  mother  of  three  teenagers.  I 
find  that  particularly  painful  even 
though  my  children  will  go  anyway  no 
matter  what  this  budget  proposal 
does,  because  I.  like  most  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  wiU  personally 
benefit  from  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Republicans. 

What  I  want  to  address  specifically 
are  some  of  the  misstatements  of  fact 
that  have  floated  around  this  country 
mouthed  by  Members  of  the  House. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  memliers  of 
the  administration,  the  Vice  President, 
and.  yes.  even  the  President  himself. 
And  the  misstatements  have  conveyed 
misconceptions,  and  the  misconcep- 
tions, because  of  the  repetition  are 
Ijeing  accepted  so  thoroughly  that  we 
are  beginning  to  believe  that  there  is 
actually  some  truth  behind  them. 

Let  me  state  that  this  President, 
though  elected  on  November  4— and  a 
winner  is  a  winner,  even  if  it  is  by  only 
one  vote— this  President  received  no 
mandate  from  the  American  people. 
There  are  226  million  people  in  this 
country:  160.5  million  are  eligible 
voters.  Of  those.  86.5  million  voted  in 
the  last  election.  Again.  I  repeat,  he 
was  a  winner,  but  there  was  no  man- 
date. It  was  not  even  by  a  majority  of 
the  eligible  voters.  It  was  just  by  the 
barest  majority  of  those  who  bothered 
to  go  out  to  vote.  Just  27.3  percent  of 
this  coimtry's  eligible  voters,  and  only 
19.2  percent  of  the  total  population. 
That  can  hardly  be  termed  a  mandate 
by  the  American  people.  So  if  anyone 
thinks  he  or  she  is  obligated  to  vote 
for  this  proposal  because  it  is  the  will 
of  the  American  people— well,  my 
friends,  it  Just  is  not  so. 

The  second  thing  I  have  been  hear- 
ing Is  that  we  in  Congress  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  what  our  constituents 
want.  I  guess  if  all  you  are  concerned 
about  is  your  reelection.  I  would  agree. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  we  were 
elected  to  do  more  than  that.  We  were 
elected  to  consider  the  needs  of  our 
constituents,  and  more,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  right  de- 
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daton  for  them.  Also.  I  do  not  think 
our  oonsUtuenta  know  the  full  impact 
of  the  budcet  proposals. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of  the 
Member's  mmil  U  going,  but  mine  has 
turned  around  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Ify  people  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  Mr.  Reagan  is  proposing 
and  they  are  beginning  to  yell  loud 
and  clear.  They  still,  unfortunately,  do 
not  understand  reconciliation,  and 
they  are  willing  to  buy  the  lie  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  will  be 
able  to  shove  in  the  money  for  their 
pet  programs. 

I  think  many  Members  are  giving 
them  that  story  and  I  think  it  is  dis- 
honest. I  listened  with  a  bit  of  sadness 
Tuesday  morning  to  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  appeared  on  a  TV  show. 
He  said  that  the  people  in  his  district 
support  President  Reagan's  proposal  2 
to  1  but  that  he  felt  that  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal,  because  he  had 
looked  into  the  facts,  because  he  had 
studied  the  various  substitutes,  be- 
cause he  knew  the  impact  on  the  coun- 
try, he  felt  the  Democratic  alternative 
was  better.  His  vote  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Latta  substitute  is  a  coura- 
geous one,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  ex- 
tronely  difficult  for  him. 

Finally,  let  me  say  I  have  watched 
Monber  after  Member  get  up  and  read 
a  piece  of  their  mail.  I  guess  the  Presi- 
dent started  something.  Let  me  also 
read  to  you  one  of  my  pieces  of  mail. 
It  is  a  preprinted  computer  post  card 
with  my  name  filled  in:  It  says: 

DiAS  CORGUSSMAH  O.  PsMiAiio:  Plesse 
vote  for  President  Ressmn's  budget  cuts,  t&x 
cuts  snd  other  proposaU  for  economic 
reform.  I  want  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
makinc  a  contribution  to  the  President 
Reasan  Victory  Pund  of  the  National 
Conaervative  Political  Action  Committee 
which  will  defeat  all  politicians  opposing 
the  President  and  votinc  for  the  selfish  in- 
tereat  croups. 

And  she  added  a  PJS.  in  her  own 
handwriting:  "Exception.  I  am  pro- 
choice  and  I  vote."  Well,  my  constitu- 
ent is  on  what  we  would  call  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  but  I  am  not.  I  wrote 
her  back  a  letter  explaining  in  great 
detail  precisely  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Reagan  budget  proposal  and  that  I 
could  not,  in  good  conscience,  support 
it.  I  then  added  a  PJS.  in  my  own 
handwriting  and  in  my  PJS.  I  said: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  NCPAC's  threaU 
do  not  fri(hten  me.  I  will  do  what  I  believe 
Is  right  for  this  Nation  because  maintaining 
my  integrity  is  more  important  than  keep- 
ing this  Job.  and  It  is  far  leas  strenuous. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues,  too, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  luiowing 
all  the  facts,  who  have  the  duty  of 
representing  their  people,  yet  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  doing  what 
is  right  for  this  Nation,  will  Join  me  in 
voting  against  the  Oramm-Latta  pro- 
posaL 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Statoh). 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Oramm-Latta  substitute. 

Last  Sunday  the  Washington  Post 
featured  a  front  page  article  entitled 
"Coal  and  the  Dole."  This  article  fo- 
cused on  that  area  of  our  country 
known  as  "Appalachla."  It  carried  the 
obligatory  picture  of  a  mountainside 
shack  so  necessary  to  the  stereotype 
of  the  region. 

The  text  stated  that  the  people  of 
Appalachla  were  "addicted"  to  Federal 
funds  and  could  not  continue  to  exist 
without  continuing  doses.  In  fact,  the 
article  quoted  a  man  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  various  federally  funded  Job 
training  programs  for  the  last  7  years. 
He  stated.  "This  Job  (a  CETA  Job) 
ain't  much  but  it's  better  than  noth- 
ing. If  they  take  this  Job  away.  I  guess 
I'll  Just  lay  down  and  starve." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  a  district 
in  the  heart  of  Appalachla.  I  am  here 
today  to  say  that  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and.  Indeed,  my  State  reject  that 
thinking.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  constitu- 
tents  want  the  President's  program 
adopted.  And  once  we  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  quit  feeding  our  addic- 
tion and  give  us  the  opportunity,  we 
will  certainly  not  "lay  down  and 
starve."  We  will  finally  get  a  chance  to 
get  up  and  go  to  work. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mattox). 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  we  had  a  little  longer  time  to 
speak,  but  I  will  get  right  to  the  point. 
I  win  speak  to  this  body  from  my 
heart  because  I  am  disappointed.  In 
particular  I  want  to  speak  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Southwest,  the 
South,  and  the  State  of  Texas. 

When  I  was  elected  to  this  body  in 
1976.  I  truly  felt  that  I  was  entering  a 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  that 
were  the  towers  of  courage. 

What  I  have  seen  in  the  last  few 
days  are  not  pillars  of  towering  cour- 
age, but  many  scared,  cowering,  politi- 
cal animals  who  have  been  running  to 
hide.  I  have  heard  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  a  number  of  the 
colleagues  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  say 
that  their  political  future  is  at  stake. 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  those  who 
have  that  to  say.  They  are  often  the 
ones  who  did  not  even  have  any  oppo- 
sition last  time  and  really  have  noth- 
ing about  which  to  worry. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  been  get- 
ting letters  in  the  mall  from  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  of 
which  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  is 
the  chairman,  saying  they  are  going  to 
count  this  vote  twice,  not  once  but 
twice.  I  hope  they  do  count  it  twice  be- 
cause I  want  the  American  people  to 
know  that  when  inflation  is  higher, 
the  deficit  is  higher,  and  the  American 


people  are  hurt  and  unemployed,  that 
those  people  responsible  have  a  double 
mark  on  their  record  because  they  are 
the  ones  that  caused  it. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  not 
bend  under  political  pressure.  E>o  not 
be  frightened.  Do  not  be  frightened: 
be  statesmen.  Do  what  you  Icnow  is 
right. 

Let  me  continue  in  another  vein. 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta. 
there  appears  to  be  a  dramatic  shift  in 
emphasis  in  his  comments  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Not  too  long  ago,  he  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
isle— Republicans— were  worshiping 
liefore  the  altar  of  the  balanced 
budget. 

I  am  not  exactly  sure  when  their 
conversion  took  place,  but  the  budget 
proposal  they  are  now  proposing  is  the 
best  evidence  I  have  seen  to  prove  the 
old  adage  that  "There's  no  convert 
like  a  new  convert." 

In  fact,  what  we  are  seeing  in  this 
year's  budget  debate  is  nothing  less 
than  a  Republican  tent-revival  of  bom 
again  deficit  spenders. 

As  recently  as  last  November  18—2 
weeks  after  the  national  mandate  we 
have  been  hearing  about— Mr.  Latta 
said: 

The  people  had  spoken  on  spending,  the 
exploding  budget  deficit  and  Inflation,  that 
they  wanted  a  new  administration.  They  are 
going  to  get  a  new  administration  in  Janu- 
ary. They  are  going  to  get  a  new  Congress  in 
January.— CoHOKKSsioMAi.  Rscoro.  Nov.  18. 
1980.  page  30018. 

Now  that  new  administration  and  a 
self-styled  bipartisan  group  in  the  new 
Congress  is  asking  us  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  that  "explodes"  the 
budget  deficit.  , 

Before  we  vote  on  the  various  pro- 
posals this  year  maybe  we  should  con- 
sider some  additional  comments  Mr. 
Latta  and  some  of  his  colleagues  made 
Just  a  few  months  ago: 

At  this  point  It  would  be  easy  to  inject 
partisanship  into  this  debate  and  remind 
the  House  of  the  many  times  Members  on 
our  side  (Republican)  have  offered  balanced 
budget  resolutions  only  to  see  them  go  down 
to  defeat.  I  will  not  do  so  because  I  think 
balancing  the  budget  now  is  too  important 
to  this  country.— CoifcaassiONAL  Rscoao. 
Apr  23.  1980.  page  8812. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Latta  argued 
that  we  should  delay  no  longer,  in 
bringing  about  a  balanced  budget.  He 
said: 

I  think  they  (Members)  have  to  start  now 
In  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  You  caimot 
sweep  this  under  the  rug  and  say,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  balance  the  budget  next  year 
which  begins  October  1980."  We  ought  to  do 
it  now.  We  have  inflation  in  this  country 
better  than  18  percent  now.  We  ought  to  do 
something  about  It  now.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  American  people  are  demanding.— Com- 
casssiOHAi.  Racoas.  Apr.  29,  1980,  page 
9290. 

And  the  next  day  Mr.  Latta  again 
said: 
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Above  all  we  need  a  balanced  budget.— 
CoiniKsssioMuu.  Rbcokb.  Apr.  SO,  1980,  page 
9468. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Mr.  RHODca,  replied: 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  I  think  there  is  no  more  Important 
issue  facing  this  country,  from  a  domestic 
standpoint  at  least,  than  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  having  a  balanced  budget  for  1981  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure  of  expenditures 
and  revenue.— Corgrkssioiial  Rscors,  Apr. 
30,  1980.  page  9488. 

If  the  Republican  campaign  commit- 
tee gets  its  way,  there  may  be  a  new 
word  in  futiu%  dictionaries:  "Reagan- 
omlcs." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  dictionaries  are 
at  all  objective,  they  will  surely  use  a 
currently  available  word  to  define  that 
term:  "hypocrisy." 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Shumway). 

&fr.  SHUMWAY.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute.  I  believe  this  is  the 
best  opportunity  we  will  have  in  this 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  debate  this  week  on  the 
first  budget  resolution,  and  I  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  the 
fine  quality  of  some  arguments  from 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  However,  there 
have  been  other  arguments  voiced  in 
opposition  which  I  find  so  far  off  base 
and  so  unsubstantiated  in  fact  that  I 
feel  compelled  to  once  again  raise  my 
voice  in  support  of  Oramm-Latta.  and 
also  to  express  astonishment  at  the 
poor  quality  of  that  opposing  cam- 
ment. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate.  I 
have  heard  some  members  speaking 
from  the  well  drawing  attention  to  the 
poor  performance  of  the  stock  market 
and  other  economic  indicators.  To  say 
that  the  market  has  come  down  be- 
cause of  apprehension  over  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  really  without  sub- 
stance. One  could  also  say  that  market 
conditions  exist  because  of  fears  that 
the  program  might  not  pass.  For  that 
matter,  any  number  of  arguments  for 
declining  market  conditions  could  be 
given— the  response  of  the  stock 
martlet  to  changing  events  has  been 
traditionally  difficult  to  predict  or  ex- 
plain. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  where 
those  observers  of  economic  indicators 
were  during  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Did  they  not  notice  that  interest 
rates  soared  to  20  percent?  Were  they 
unaware  of  the  strangling  inflation,  or 
blind  to  the  unstable  market  at  that 
time?  In  short,  the  stock  market  argu- 
ment is  nothing  more  than  specious. 

Of  more  concern  to  me  are  the  com- 
ments of  those  who  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  a  responsibility 
to  feed  the  poor,  to  provide  employ- 
ment, to  offer  education  and  to  hand 


out  a  myriad  of  benefits  covering  all 
aspects  of  life.  I  think  perhaps  we 
need  to  examine  what  the  generic 
source  of  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment is.  We  can  do  nothing  that 
has  not  been  assigned  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  or  delegated  to  us  by  the 
people.  In  examining  our  constitution- 
al mandate,  nowhere  do  I  find  it  writ- 
ten that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
obligated  to  provide  these  wide-rang- 
ing benefits,  grand  though  they  may 
be.  It  is  fine  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  provide,  but  is  it  em- 
powered to  do  so?  The  answer  is  no, 
neither  by  the  Constitution  nor  by  the 
people. 

President  Reagan  is  tnrlng  to  give 
the  power  back  to  the  people.  Econo- 
mists have  demonstrated  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  return  that  power 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  both 
cost  and  the  number  of  imposed  regu- 
lations. The  people  have  made  their 
demands  very  clear,  as  we  wiU  aU 
recall  from  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
ber 4  election.  The  true  obligation  of 
this  body  is  to  heed  those  demands,  to 
respond  to  them,  and  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent's program  a  chance. 

In  simunary.  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Oramm-Latta  substitute,  em- 
bodying the  President's  proposals,  is 
the  answer. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Em- 

ERSOH).      

Mr.  EliOIRSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Oramm-Latta 
substitute. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  as  we  vote  on  this 
budget  resolution,  and  as  we  weigh  the 
options  before  us,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
question  that  we  will  be  answering. 

That  question  is:  Do  we  finally  take 
the  steps  that  are  essential  to  this  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery,  or  do  we  fall 
back  on  "dusted-off  policies  of  the 
past— policies  that  have  cost  people 
their  Jobs,  not  restored  them:  that 
have  stifled  productivity,  not  encour- 
aged it;  and  policies  that  have  perpet- 
uated the  inflation  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  fighting. 

The  administration  has  presented  a 
program  for  the  revitalization  of  our 
economy.  It  (»lls  for  modest  but  mean- 
ingful reductions  in  the  growth  of 
Federal  spending.  It  provides  for  a  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  that  will  give 
American  families  more  than  a  mere 
gesture,  but  real  relief  from  a  burden 
that  will  otherwise  increase  more  than 
15  percent  each  year  for  the  next  5 
years— an  increase  that  they  simply 
cannot  afford. 

These  measures,  reflected  in  the  bi- 
partisan substitute,  present  us  with  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  de- 
mands for  change  that  the  American 
people  are  rightfully  making.  Other 
options  before  us  provide  an  opportu- 


nity to  once  again  fall  to  fulfill  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  crjrstal-clear  mandate 
to  meet  real  problems  with  real  solu- 
tions. 

The  votes  we  cast  today  will  be  far 
more  than  votes  for  one  set  of  num- 
bers or  another  they  wiU  be  the  an- 
swers to  questions  about  the  convic- 
tion of  this  House  to  put  people  back 
to  work,  to  restore  the  buying  power 
of  American  families,  and  to  reward 
hard  work  and  innovation  with  a 
better  standard  of  living.  I  believe  the 
people  have  left  no  doubt  about  their 
commitment  to  these  goals.  The  Presi- 
dent has  presented  us  with  a  program 
that  makes  very  clear  his  commitmmt 
to  these  goals,  and  now,  we  have  an 
opportimlty  to  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment. 

In  short,  after  months  of  rhetoric 
speculation,  and  debate,  the  time  has 
(»me  to  act.  The  program  for  econom- 
ic recovery  has  been  laid  at  our  feet, 
and  the  Nation  is  awaiting  our  deci- 
sion. Small  business  owners,  farmers, 
retired  people,  wage  earners,  those 
who  are  out  of  work— they  are  all 
watching  this  House  to  see  if  their  de- 
mands for  real  help  will  be  answered, 
or  whether  their  Representatives  will 
deny  them  the  opportimlty  to  once 
again  have  a  growing,  predictable 
economy.  I  intend  to  respond  to  those 
denuuuJs  by  supporting  the  bipartisan 
budget  resolution  and  making  the 
commitment  it  represents,  and  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

BCr.  BKTUUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  (Ms.  Fiedleb). 

Ms.  FIEDLEIR.  BCr.  Chairman,  for 
the  last  week,  this  House  has  been  ea- 
gaged  in  vigorous  debate  on  the  vehi- 
cle to  use  to  change  the  course  of  our 
Nation's  floundering  economy.  But.  as 
this  debate  comes  to  a  close,  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  what  this  Nation 
needs  now,  and  what  it  has  not  had 
for  a  very  long  time,  is  unity. 

Today  the  people  are  united  on  the 
major  problem  facing  this  Nation.  By 
every  poll  they  are  united  behind  the 
President's  economic  program.  The 
people  of  America  are  entitled  to  a 
government  that  reflects  their  unity. 
And  a  good  place  to  start  forming  that 
unity  is  in  this  House.  This  Nation  and 
its  economy  need  a  clear,  coherent 
policy.  Argiunents  have  been  made  pro 
and  con  regarding  every  item  in  the 
budget.  But  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great 
nation  that  when  the  debate  is  over,  a 
policy  is  formed. 

As  the  hours  unfold,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  likely  that  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan  will  prevail  in 
this  House.  While  the  loyal  opposition 
is  dutyl>ound  to  stand  by  their  princi- 
ples, they  are  also  dutybound  to  sup- 
port the  implementation  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  policy  with  all  the 
dedication  they  can  muster. 
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Members  of  this  House  must  go  back 
to  their  various  committees  with  the 
honest  Intention  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  work  because  the  people  of 
our  country  are  depending  on  us  to  get 
the  ball  rolling  and  get  our  economy 
back  on  track.  The  future  is.  of  course. 
uncertain.  But.  it  becomes  much  less 
uncertain  if  this  House  stops  tugging 
at  Itself  or  with  the  Senate  or  with  the 
President  after  the  debate  is  over. 

The  French  political  philosopher 
Bernard  Henri  Levy  calls  America  the 
most  revolutionary  Nation  on  Earth 
because  we  are  an  ongoing  experiment 
in  human  organisation,  not  Just  a  col- 
lection of  blood  related  people  looking 
back  to  some  golden  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experiment  goes 
on.  The  courage  to  step  boldly  into  an 
unknown  future  is  its  own  reward. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

a  1430 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Savage). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
speak  today  against  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  because  I  disagree  with  the 
President's  premise  for  national  de- 
fense. Our  foreign  problems  are  not 
primarily  military,  but  rather  econom- 
ic and  political. 

That  is  why  our  armed  might  could 
not  conquer  Cuba.  Panama,  or  Viet- 
nam: has  not  brought  peace  to  the 
Middle  East;  and  failed  to  rescue  our 
hostages  in  Iran. 

Thus,  our  national  defense  should  be 
based  mainly  on  improving  economic 
and  political  relations,  rather  than  on 
increasing  our  defense  budget.  And  we 
should  begin  by  curtailing  America's 
private  and  public  relations  with 
South  Africa,  to  isolate  that  Fascist 
regime— and  by  increasing  our  support 
for  Third  World  development  and  lib- 
eration. 

Also,  and  more  importantly.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  premise  for 
economic  recover. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  tliat  the  main 
cause  of  inflation  is  the  concentration 
of  business  ownership  so  great  tliat 
rising  prices  and  profits  can  be  im- 
posed for  a  decade  or  so  despite  falling 
demand,  despite  mounting  unemploy- 
ment. 

Second,  the  main  cause  of  industrial 
stagnation,  which  will  seriously  cripple 
the  American  economy  in  the  long 
nm.  is  the  compulsion  of  our  system 
of  production  to  maximi7.e  short-term 
profits  through  market  domination 
and  conglomeration,  rather  than 
through  national  planning,  technologi- 
cal progress,  quality  control,  and  in- 
centives and  respect  for  employees. 

Tet.  Reagan  urges  deregulation  of 
monopolised  industry:  regressive  tax 
cuts  for  those  of  annual  incomes  above 
$40,000:  and  big  tax  incentives  for  the 
bigger  businesses.  Such  supply-side 
economics  not  only  will  boost  profits 


and  further  concentration  of  owner- 
ship, but  also  will  not  bring  down 
prices  or  encourage  the  reindustriali- 
zation  our  Nation  dearly  needs.  We 
can  know  this  since  profits  and  con- 
centration of  ownership  is  presently  at 
an  alltime  high,  though  these  prob- 
lems loom  larger  than  ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  boost  produc- 
tion we  must  increase  demand,  and 
this  requires  that  we  begin  with— 
rather  than  merely  hope  to  end  with— 
lower  prices  and  more  Jobs.  Increasing 
the  demand  is  the  prerequisite  to  in- 
creasing the  supply. 

Government  should  increase  rather 
than  decrease  our  spending  for  wel- 
fare, education,  health,  and  happiness, 
by  increasing  taxation  of  super  profits 
and  decreasing  the  inflation-feeding 
defense  budget.  Instead,  Reagan  asks 
the  people  to  suffer  while  profits  soar. 

Finally,  Reagan  gives  little  consider- 
ation to  the  special  plight  of  black 
Americans— but  the  little  he  does  give 
is  worse  than  ttiat  of  any  President  in 
the  past  50  years. 

For  instance,  he  shockingly  argues 
that  "The  taxing  power  of  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  must  not  be  used  to  •  •  • 
bring  about  social  progress":  however, 
he  proposes  to  use  it  to  increase  pri- 
vate profits.  In  addition,  his  adminis- 
tration plans  to  shift  from  categorical 
to  block  grants,  representing  a  return 
to  the  discredited  States  rights  con- 
cept under  which  blacks  suffered  so 
much  during  the  first  years  of  this 
century. 

So.  gentlemen,  we  may  lose  this 
battle  today— but  we  shall  win  this 
war— because  I  truly  believe  the  words 
of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr..  that  "Right  shall  not  forever 
remain  upon  the  scaffold  while  wrong 
sits  upon  the  throne"— and  therefore 
one  should  fight  for  jtistice  even  if  he 
fights  alone. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
£>akota  (Mr.  Dorgam). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  new  to  this  body,  but 
I  have  to  tell  the  Members  that  I  am 
Just  flat-out  tired  of  the  word  "man- 
date" already.  The  President  does  not 
have  a  mandate,  nor  does  any  Member 
of  this  Congress  liave  a  mandate.  We 
have  responsibilities. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that 
there  is  a  mandate  given  to  anyone  in 
this  country  to  turn  the  keys  to 
America's  energy  policy  over  to  the  big 
energy  interests?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
Yet.  that  is  what  we  see:  budget  cuts 
for  alcohol  fuels,  conservation,  solar 
energy,  and  the  rest. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that 
there  is  a  mandate  taking  place  in  this 
country  to  enact  business  tax  cuts  to 
send  80  percent  of  the  tax  cuts  to  big 
business  while  small  business,  which 
creates  48  percent  of  the  goods  and 
services  in  this  country,  gets  20  per- 
cent of  it?  It  is  fundamentally  unfair. 


There  is  not  a  mandate  for  that  kind 
of  economics.  In  my  opinion,  that  is 
not  new  economics.  It  is  wishbone  eco- 
nomics. It  does  not  work.  It  is  unfair. 
And  I  am  not  going  to  support  it. 

A  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ed  Burke  said: 

Tour  representative  owes  you,  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  also  his  Judgment:  and  he 
betrays  rsther  than  serves  you  If  he  sacri- 
fices It  to  your  opinion. 

In  my  Judgment  the  Gramm-Latta 
bUl  with  a  $45  bUllon  deficit  is  some- 
thing that  Is  not  workable  and  I 
cannot  support  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roussxlot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  bi- 
partisan substitute  because  it  em- 
braces the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery  and  represents  a 
substantial  departure  from  previous 
economic  policies  of  higher  spending 
and  Increased  taxes. 

Last  November  4  the  American 
people  unmistakably  recognized  that 
it  was  these  same  policies  which  have 
led  to:  sustained  double-digit  inflation: 
high  unemployment  and  interest 
rates:  and  a  slowed  national  productiv- 
ity growth. 

I  truly  believe  that  unless  we  act 
now  to  change  our  past  economic 
course,  these  statistics,  based  on  the 
old  policies  of  higher  spending  and 
taxation,  will  continue  to  accumulate. 

There  are  two  very  important  rea- 
sons why  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  substitute. 

First,  it  will  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  has  literally  ex- 
ploded. Consider  these  facts: 

Payment  of  interest  on  the  national 
debt  for  1982  will  almost  equal  the 
entire  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1961: 

The  national  debt  is  more  likely  a 
national  disgrace  as  it  is  currently  Just 
under  $1  trillion: 

Washington  presently  spends 
$22,000  every  second  of  every  day: 

In  1970.  the  Government  spent  over 
$196  billion.  Today  we  are  considering 
a  budget  of  $688  billion  under  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  or  roughly 
over  $710  billion  if  all  other  proposed 
substitutes  are  considered. 

By  adopting  the  Gramm-Latta  bi- 
partisan substitute: 

We  will  restrain  Federal  spending  to 
6.1  percent  in  1982.  as  compared  to 
previous  spending  growth  of  16  per- 
cent from  1979  to  1981: 

Federal  spending  and  revenues  will 
decline  to  19.3  percent  of  GNP  by 
1984,  as  op(>osed  to  23.0  percent  and 
21.2  percent  presently  for  1981. 

Furthermore,  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute proposes  smaller  spending 
level^  than  has  been  proposed  by  any 
of  the  other  budget  alternatives  being 
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c(»isldered  by  the  House  by  at  least 
$21  billion.  In  fact,  spending  by  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  is  $6.5  billion 
smaller  than  spending  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

The  Important  point  is  that  by 
adopting  the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan 
substitute.  Federal  spending  will  still 
be  larger  than  any  prior  year,  but  it 
will  be  restrained.  Many  refer  to  the 
President's  proposal  as  "cutting  the 
budget"  when  actually  all  he  is  asking 
for  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  in- 
creased spending  for  each  year. 

My  second  reason  for  supporting  the 
bipartisan  effort  is  that  it  leaves  room 
for  enactment  of  the  Reagan  tax 
reform  program,  which  provides  for 
sufficient  tax  relief  to  people— espe- 
cially 97  million  working  people— and 
to  businesses. 

The  burden  of  taxes  on  individuals 
and  businesses  has  become  oppressive. 

In  1965.  only  6  percent  of  all  taxpay- 
ers faced  marginal  tax  rates  of  25  per- 
cent or  higher.  Today,  almost  40  per- 
cent of  all  taxpayers  face  rates  of  25 
percent  or  more. 

The  average  worker  must  now  pay 
his  entire  salary  to  taxes  from  Janu- 
ary 1  to  may  11. 

The  previous  administration  esti- 
mated that  tax  receipts  as  a  share  of 
GNP  would  grow  to  ttie  unprecedent- 
ed level  of  22.8  percent  by  1984.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee report,  page  31,  "In  1981  Federal 
receipts  are  projected  to  exceed  21 
percent  for  the  first  time  since  1944." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr..  once 
wrote:  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy."  The  economic  policies  of 
the  past  several  years  have  most  cer- 
tainly shackled  American  initiative 
and  destroyed  incentives  to  save.  work, 
and  invest— the  fundamentals  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Reagan  tax  plan  relieves  this 
tax  burden  first  by  keeping  real  taxes 
from  increasing  during  the  next  few 
years:  and  second  by  providing  the 
necessary  incentives  to  American 
workers  and  businesses  to  turn  the 
economy  around  from  a  no-growth  sit- 
uation to  one  of  high  growth. 

President  Kennedy  pointed  ttiis  fact 
out  in  December  of  1962  in  a  speech 
before  the  economic  club  of  New  York: 

•  •  •  an  economy  hampered  by  restrictive 
tax  rates  will  never  produce  enough  revenue 
to  balance  the  budget— just  as  It  will  never 
produce  enough  Jobs  or  enough  profits.  In 
short,  it  Is  a  paradoxical  truth  that  tax 
rates  are  too  high  today  and  tax  revenues 
are  too  lov— and  the  soundest  way  to  raise 
revenues  in  the  long  run  Is  to  cut  rates  now. 

In  the  same  way.  the  Reagan  tax 
plan  will  reinvigorate  the  economy  by 
restoring  incentives  for  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  entrepreneurship.  and  by 
renewing  optimism  and  confidence, 
just  as  the  Keiuiedy  tax  cuts  of  1964 
and  1965  did.  EInactment  of  tax  relief 
in  this  form  recommended  by  the 
President  will  allow  the  private  sector 
to  grow  rapidly  enough  to  provide  new 


jobs  without  contributing  to  inflation 
and  will  restore  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  compete  effectively  in 
world  markets. 

Let  us  give  the  American  people  the 
new  begiiming  that  they  voted  for  and 
sUll  overwhelmingly  support.  The  ad- 
ministration's measures,  as  embraced 
by  the  Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  substi- 
tute will  provide  for  a  long-term  foun- 
dation and  commitment  for  stable 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  will  be  balanced  on  eco- 
nomic strength  and  pro8i>erity.  not  ar- 
Uficially  through  increased  taxes  or 
spending. 

We  can  no  longer  continue  policies 
which  "wait  and  see"  before  taking 
action.  President  Reagan's  four-point 
comprehensive  package  changes  these 
past  fickle  economic  policies.  One 
thing  is  certain:  If  only  a  part  of  the 
package  is  passed  by  the  Congress,  we 
will  get  only  a  part  of  the  solution. 

As  President  Reagan  addressed  the 
Nation  on  February  5. 1981: 

It's  time  to  recognize  that  we've  come  to  a 
turning  point.  We're  threatened  with  an 
economic  calamity  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions and  the  old-buslness-as-usual  treat- 
ment can't  save  us.  Together  we  must  chari; 
a  different  course. 

My  dear  colleagues,  the  Nation  is 
watching  us. 

Will  we  continue  to  enact  only 
slightly  modified  economic  policies 
which  have  brought  us  the  economic 
predicament  we  currently  find  our- 
selves in?  Or  will  we  listen  to  the 
American  people,  who  overwhelmingly 
support  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery program,  and  embark  on  a  new 
beginning  which  allows  a  release  from 
economic  oppression,  and  a  renewed 
optimism  for  a  proud  and  independent 
people. 

The  choice  is  ours.  For  me  this 
choice  is  all  too  clear.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  with  the  American 
people  by  voting  for  the  Gramm-Latta 
bipartisan  substitute.  By  following 
this  course  of  action  we  will  embark 
on  a  true  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery, which  will  allow  our  country  to 
return  to  its  greatness. 

By  choosing  the  course,  as  President 
Reagan  has  pointed  out: 

We  will  restore  the  freedom  of  all  men 
and  women  to  excel  and  to  create.  We  will 
unleash  the  energy  and  genius  of  the 
American  people— traits  which  have  never 
failed  us. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

lii.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Just  to  yield,  is  all  I  am 
asking. 

This  is  something  that  has  con- 
founded most  of  the  participants  in 
this  debate,  that  you  can  get  more  rev- 
enue from  lower  tax  rates.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  yesterday  I  met  with  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Israel.  Aridor.  and 


he  told  me  that  after  the  3  months  of 
cutting  taxes  in  Israel,  revenues  were 
20  percent  higher  than  before  the  cut 
in  excise  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  KEMP.  To  repeat  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Israel  yesterday,  told  me 
that  while  they  have  lowered  the 
excise  tax  in  Israel  by  $40  or  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  last  3  months,  revenues  are 
rising  by  20  percent. 

Could  it  be,  as  the  gentleman  point- 
ed out,  that  the  tax  burden  becomes 
such  a  drag  on  the  economy  that  the 
tax  base  contracts  lose  revenue  rather 
than  gain  revenue  by  higher  taxes? 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  jrlelding. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  2  years  ago  we  re- 
duced the  cfujital  gains  tax.  The  rev- 
enues from  that  tax  have  gone  up  sub- 
stantially since  we  did  it. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  em- 
brace the  ideas  in  the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute,  especially  in  the  area  of 
taxation.  It  affects  the  97  million 
working  people  of  this  country,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  join  me  in  stipport- 
ing  this  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gonzalez).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  l&i.  Chairman.  I  yield 
one-half  of  a  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Obkrstar). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Reagan's 
economic  proposals  to  the  country 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone. 
They  do  carry  out  the  commitments 
he  made  during  his  campaign  last  fall. 
I  want  to  work  with  the  President,  as  I 
have  with  others,  but  he  wants  a  rub- 
berstamp  for  his  proposals.  Well.  I 
want  to  tell  you.  he  is  not  getting  one 
from  me. 

He  did  not  carry  my  district;  he  did 
not  carry  my  State;  he  has  no  man- 
date there.  I  did  not  support  his  pro- 
posals last  fall.  I  do  not  support  them 
now.  The  Reagan  plan  is  nothing  more 
than  a  blueprint  for  economic  disaster. 

Wall  Street,  a  good  immediate  ba- 
rometer of  business  confidence  in  a 
President's  economic  program,  has 
reacted  with  uncertainty  and  concern 
during  the  past  week.  In  1  day  ttiis 
week,  the  market  dropped  more  than 
any  other  day  since  the  inauguration. 
Investors,  conservative  economists, 
business  leaders  are  worried  because 
the  Reagan-Granun-Latta  budget  with 
its  high  deficits,  not  only  this  year, 
but  in  the  next  3  years,  its  untried  eco- 
nomic theories,  and  expansionary,  in- 
flationary tax  cut,  will  not  produce 
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the  Idnd  of  aound.  antl-lnflatlMi  poll- 
dcB  that  they  had  expected  from  a 
change  in  administration. 

On  one  side,  we  have  a  nervous  Wall 
Street  confronted  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  That^erisatlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can eomomy.  and  on  the  other  side, 
we  have  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  suffer  economic  want,  a  re- 
duced standard  of  living,  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Reagan-Oramm-Latta 
budget. 

While  WaU  Street  Jitters  raise  leglU- 
mate  questions  about  the  economic 
underpinnings  of  this  budget,  the 
bankers  and  investors  will  survive.  I 
am  not  so  optimistic  about  the  work- 
ing poor,  senior  dtiaens,  college  stu- 
doits.  the  handicapped,  and  the  sick; 
this  budget  will  not  be  so  kind  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  must 
reduce  deficits,  slow  the  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  programs,  and  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  I  believe  we 
must  reevaluate  the  various  domestic 
social  and  economic  programs,  pare 
down  the  excesses,  streamlined  the 
programs,  cut  the  redtape,  reduce  the 
burdens  of  Government  regulation. 
and  revitalise  the  Nation's  economy. 
We  achieve  all  those  objectives,  in  a 
humanitarian,  reivonsible  way  with 
the  House  Budget  Committee  biU. 
which  I  support. 

A  vote  for  Gramm-Latta  means  a 
vote  for  a  deficit  of  $31  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1M2  versus  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee deficit  of  $25  billion,  and  a  $14.5 
billion  deflcit  in  fiscal  year  1983 
against  the  Budget  Committee  deficit 
of  $1.3  bOlion.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  economic  assumptions, 
the  Reagan-Gramm-Latta  has  the  po- 
tential for  astronomically  higher  defi- 
cits in  future  years. 

The  Reagan-Gramm-LatU  deficit  Is 
troubling  because  it  is  being  used  to  fi- 
nance a  tax  cut  that  will  give  60  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  to  individuals  with 
incomes  greater  than  $30,000.  The 
average  working  class  family  wlU  fund 
this  enormous  tax  cut. 

The  best  budget  alternative  before 
the  House  was  that  offered  by  our  col- 
league, Davx  OBrr,  which  went  down 
to  a  crushing  but  noble  defeat,  on  a 
119-303  vote  yesterday. 

The  Obey  amendment  provided  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
And  for  productivity-oriented  business 
tax  cuts  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
traticm  effective  this  year. 

The  Obey  budget  would  have  re- 
duced spending  by  $26  billion  below 
that  prtHXMed  in  January  by  President 
Carter. 

In  addition  to  reducing  spending  and 
inoviding  for  a  balanced  budget,  the 
Obey  substitute  would  have  mitigated 
the  impact  of  spending  cuts  on  those 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  depend 
most  heavily  on  social  service  and  edu- 
cation programs.   It   would   have   re- 


stored funding  in  the  following  areas: 
Low-income  weatherixaUon:  elderly 
nutrition  and  h(»ne  services;  school 
lunch  programs;  rural  housing;  stu- 
dent loans;  and  economic  development 
programs. 

The  Obey  amendment  provided  for  a 
$27  billion  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing over  the  current  level.  In  addition, 
the  Obey  substitute  fully  funded  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which  is 
so  critical  to  our  national  security. 
The  Gramm-Latta  budget  would  leave 
financing  of  the  reserve  to  an  untested 
private  sector  financing  proposal.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  stoclLing  the  re- 
serve to  untried  methods  of  funding. 
We  must  take  advantage  of  the  cur- 
rent oil  glut  to  fill  that  reserve,  which 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Reagan  have  idl  supported  as  abso- 
lutely essential. 

The  choice,  today,  however,  is  not 
between  the  Obey  amendment  and 
Gramm-Latta.  Unfortunately,  we 
really  do  not  have  a  choice  under  the 
nile,  and  that  lack  of  choice  is  a  great 
tragedy.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
rule,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  is  not  guaranteed  a 
direct  vote  on  the  budget  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee.  We  will 
vote  on  Gramm-Latta;  if  it  passes,  as  I 
am  persuaded  it  will,  we  will  never 
have  a  vote  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal.  That  is  a  shame. 

For  the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
is  a  good  product.  It  provides  for  a 
smaller  deficit  than  the  Republican 
budget.  The  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal reduces  spending  from  current 
policy  levels  by  $30.9  billion.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  identical  level  of  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1982  as  pro- 
posed by  Reagan-Gramm-Latta.  The 
committee  budget,  however,  does  not 
make  the  same  devastating  cuts  in 
spending  on  health,  education,  and 
social  services  programs  and  economic 
development  programs  as  proposed  by 
Reagan-Gramm-Latta.  As  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, I  testified  before  the  Budget 
Committee  in  favor  of  reductions  in 
funding  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  about  40  per- 
cent from  current  levels  and  from  the 
Carter  budget.  I  did  so  not  because  I 
believed  EDA  to  be  ineffective  or 
wasteful,  but  because  I  believe  that  we 
must  act  with  fiscal  restraint.  The 
budget  Committee  approved  a  40  per- 
cent reduction.  Gramm-Latta  makes 
an  85  percent  reduction.  It  might  have 
been  more  forthright  to  eliminate 
EDA  funding  altogether  than  to  offer 
a  token  amount,  which  may  entice 
Members  to  vote  for  Gramm-Latta  so 
they  can  say  to  YDA  supporters  that 
they  voted  to  keep  EDA  alive.  It  does 
not  do  that;  you  should  know  that  the 
reconciliation  portion  of  this  biU  sun- 
sets £X>A  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 


Chairman  Jons  has  put  together  a 
fair  budget  that  deserves  the  support 
not  only  of  every  Democrat  but  of 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

Chairman  Joins  has  stated  that  the 
Budget  Committee  will  enforce  the 
reconciliation  instructions  adopted  by 
the  House.  He  is  correct  in  doing  so. 
There  are  some  Members  who  nuiy 
vote  for  Granun-Latta  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  their 
favorite  programs  will  be  funded  in 
the  authorization  and  the  appropri- 
ations process.  Every  Member  who 
votes  for  Gramm-Latta  should  do  so 
with  the  intention  of  supporting  every 
spending  reduction  mandated  in  that 
resolution.  To  my  colleagues  from  cold 
weather  States,  I  say  if  you  vote  for 
Gramm-Latta,  then  tell  your  constitu- 
ents that  you  voted  to  cut  low-income 
fuel  assistance  by  25  percent.  To  my 
colleagues  whose  cities  need  "EDA  or 
UDAG  grants,  tell  your  mayors  that 
you  voted  against  that  Federal  fimd- 
ing  essential  to  attract  much  larger  in- 
vestments of  private  capital.  To 
800.000  college  students  now  receiving 
social  security  benefits,  tell  them  to 
expect  the  elimination  of  those 
checks.  To  handicapped,  elderly,  and 
abused  children,  tell  them  to  expect  a 
reduction  in  services,  because  you 
voted  to  cut  their  fimds  for  more  serv- 
ices. I  urge  my  colleagues  who  vote  for 
Gramm-Latta  to  be  totally  honest 
about  what  this  vote  means  to  their 
constituents.  And  remember.  Ameri- 
ca's business  community  is  not  too 
pleased  with  Gramm-Latta's  voodoo 
economics  tax  scheme,  either. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  my  vote  against  the  Reagan- 
Gramm-Latta  budget  is  a  protest  vote 
against  an  unreasonable,  unfair 
budget  which  perpetuates  big  deficits 
and  aggravates  economic,  social,  and 
regional  disparities. 

I  support  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  and  regret  deeply  that 
we  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  that  reasoned  and  responsible 
measure. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  the 
Latta-Gramm  budget,  if  it  is  a  man- 
date, is  a  mandate  to  kill.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it.  spiritually,  psycho- 
logically, physically,  working  Ameri- 
cans, poor  Americans,  middle-income 
Americans  are  going  to  be  suffering 
pain  and  are  going  to  be  suffering 
death  as  a  result  of  this  budget. 

Indeed,  this  is  a  budget  that  could  be 
called  the  "drop  dead.  America" 
budget.  The  committee  on  which  I 
serve,  the  Eklucation  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Jones  budget,  is  di- 
rected to  achieve  reconciliation  cut- 
backs of  $2  billion.  The  President  rec- 
ommended cutbaclu  of  $8.1  billion. 
The  "drop  dead"  budget  demands  a 
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cutback  of  $12.7  Ullion  on  the  Na- 
tion's most  basic  education.  Jobs, 
health,  vocational  rehabilitation,  older 
Americans,  child  nutrition,  arts  aiul 
hiunanities  programs. 

We  may  lose  this  fight  in  this  House, 
but  we  are  going  to  win  it  in  the  coun- 
try because  the  American  people  did 
not  intend  to  give  that  kind  of  man- 
date to  this  President  or  anyone  else. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  people  with  the 
same  philosophy  as  those  who  gave  us 
this  "drop  dead"  budget  were  in 
power,  and  they  nearly  destroyed  not 
only  the  free  enterprise  system  of  this 
Nation,  they  nearly  destroyed  democ- 
racy itself.  It  took  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration to  save  the  system  and  to 
save  American  democracy,  from  the 
Latta-Granuns  and  Ronald  Reagans  of 
that  day. 

The  American  people  wlU  soon  real- 
ize the  Jeopardy  in  which  they  have 
l>een  placed.  They  will  insist  on  a 
return  to  concern,  to  compassion  and 
to  fairness. 

The  "drop  dead"  budget  is  even 
imtrue  to  itself.  Its  proponents  have 
talked  about  the  importance  of  bal- 
anced budgets,  and  yet  the  projection 
is  that  the  "drop  dead"  budget  may 
well  create  an  annual  deficit  in  excess 
of  $100  billion.  That  is  the  Judgment 
of  reputable  economists  across  this 
country. 

And  what  do  the  "drop  dead"  propo- 
nents who  have  been  proposing  consti- 
tutional amendments  and  statutes  to 
mandate  balanced  budgets  say  when 
the  budget  comes  in  with  these  mas- 
sive deficits?  Do  they  say.  "We  didn't 
mean  it;  it  only  applies  when  Demo- 
crats are  In  power"? 

Theirs  is  an  exercise  in  total  hypoc- 
risy. They  have  built  inflation  into 
their  budget.  I'he  "drop  dead"  budget 
is  not  cutting  back  on  Government 
spending.  It  is  cutting  back  on  social 
prognuns  over  the  next  3  years  to  the 
extent  of  $134  billion.  During  the 
same  period  they  will  increase  the  mil- 
itary budget  by  over  $200  billion. 

The  Latta-Gramm  budget  must  be 
defeated  in  the  national  interest. 

ISx.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentieman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckabt). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  very  strong  support  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  Clearly  I 
think  that  this  substitute  is  a  response 
to  what  the  American  people  said  last 
November,  the  fact  that  they  were 
tired,  simply  tired  of  paying  so  much 
for  so  litUe. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  and  others  who 
have  spoken  today  that  the  Granun- 
Latta  substitute,  although  it  is  binding 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  bind- 
ing on  our  committees  for  the  recon- 
ciliation process  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  meaningful  budget,  but  it  is  not 
binding  on  the  revenue  side. 


There  are  many  of  us  who  do  have 
legitimate  concerns  about  the  large 
deficits  that  are  projected  with  either 
budget  alternative,  and  I  think  in  the 
months  ahead  this  summer  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  mold,  hope- 
fully, a  package  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing Eoajority  of  this  House  can  accept 
on  the  tax  side  to  stimulate  business, 
to  offer  the  incentives  to  revitalize 
America;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
tinue to  narrow  the  deficit. 

BCr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  genUeman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Be- 
bkuteb). 

Mr.  BESUIUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  urge  strongly  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  voting  for  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115. 

Our  vote  on  the  budget  resolution 
maiits  the  first  crucial  vote  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  President's  "economic  re- 
covery" program.  This  decision,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  made  lighUy  or  with- 
out a  complete  understanding  of  the 
impact  it  will  have  upon  the  future  of 
this  country. 

During  the  last  election,  the  Ameri- 
can public  voiced  its  dissatisfaction 
with  high  taxation,  high  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates,  the  nmaway 
growth  of  Federal  spending  and  past 
policies  which  led  to  a  weakened  na- 
tional defense.  The  budget  we  adopt 
this  year,  therefore,  cannot  again  be 
built  upon  the  rejected  policies  of  the 
past.  Instead,  it  must  reflect  a  new  di- 
rection in  budget  policy,  not  Just  for 
this  year  but  for  years  to  come. 

I  would  have  preferred  voting  for 
the  budget  submitted  by  President 
Reagan,  but  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute does  provide  this  new  direction  in 
budget  policies.  It  sets  a  new  course  in 
budget  policy  by  holding  down  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  limiting 
spending  to  $764.5  billion,  imposing 
upon  people  a  smaller  tax  burden, 
$688.8  billion,  and  authorizing  the 
most  money  for  national  defense, 
$226.3  billion. 

This  budget  alternative,  further- 
more, charts  a  new  course  in  budget 
policy  for  the  future.  In  comparison  to 
the  other  four  options  before  us,  only 
this  alternative  offers  the  hope  of 
long-term  Federal  spending  control. 
By  requiring  that  authorizations  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  be  reduced 
$53.7  billion,  the  Gramm-Latta  budget 
promises  sustained  spending  control 
over  many  years,  not  just  one.  In  com- 
parison, the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  would  require  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  enact  only  $13  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  reductions. 
Under  such  a  plan,  runaway  spending 
as  usual  would  resume  next  year. 

We  can  no  longer  complicate  budget 
problems  by  using  deceptive  deferrals 
or    other    budgetary    sleight-of-hand 


tricks.  Instead  of  placating  people  by 
illusionary  ^lending  reduction  policies, 
we  need  to  act  responsibly— now.  We 
must  set  spending  priorities  and  then 
reduce  budget  authority  in  accordance 
with  the  realistic  spending  expecta- 
tions we  have  for  those  programs. 
Only  by  taking  on  the  touflii  task  of 
reconciliation  and  reduction  of  author- 
ization levels  now  can  we  begin  to  get 
future  spending  growth  under  control 
and  avoid  future  budget  fiascos. 

By  adopting  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute, we  can  also  turn  away  from 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  past 
whereby  the  pubUc  was  forced  to  send 
a  greater  share  of  its  income  to  the 
Federal  Government  each  year  in 
order  to  finance  the  burgeoning  Feder- 
al Government.  The  ability  of  the 
American  worker  to  absorb  tax  in- 
creases has  never  been  limiUess.  Just 
as  we  have  come  to  realize  that  Feder- 
al spending  growth  cannot  continue 
unchecked,  we  must  realize  that  the 
tax  demands  imposed  upon  the  Anteri- 
can  worlcer  cannot  grow  annually 
without  restraint.  The  Gramm-Latta 
budget,  by  exhibiting  that  necessary 
taxing  restraint,  gives  the  public  new 
hope  that  in  the  future  they  will  be 
able  to  keep  a  greater  share  of  the 
monetary  rewards  they  earn  by  work- 
ing and  saving. 

Few  people  wiU  deny  that  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  past  can  no  longer  be 
continued  if  the  coujitry  is  to  conquer 
inflation,  unemplosmient.  and  declin- 
ing productivity.  We  must  change  our 
course.  New  policies  must  be  tried. 
The  Gramm-Latta  budget  represents 
those  new  policies. 

Earlier  I  said  that  our  vote  today 
sets  the  "blueprint"  for  all  future 
fiscal  decisions.  Let  us  all  Join  behind 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  and  set  our 
Nation  on  a  course  toward  economic 
health  through  controlled  spending 
growth  and  lower  tax  burdens. 

As  the  head  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs,  I 
would  finally  comment  for  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  Indian  Tribal 
Trust  Funds  with  a  fiscal  year  1982  es- 
timated budget  authority  of 
$437,000,000  are  unique  in  that  these 
funds  are  held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity 
by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  various  Indian  tribes.  As 
such  these  funds  could  be  said  to  be 
included  within  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  budget  authority  only  for 
convenience  in  budgetary  reporting. 
Accordingly.  the  amount  of 
$437,000,000  is  not  considered  to  be 
within  the  limitation  in  budget  au- 
thority imposed  upon  the  programs 
within  the  budgetary  Jurisdicticm  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnyiiii^r  Affairs  by  the  approval  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment  and  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115  as  so 
amended. 
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Bir.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texu  (Mr.  Osamm)  . 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
already  spoken  once  today,  and  I 
think  it  is  pretty  clear  as  to  how  I  am 
going  to  vote  on  this  budget,  but  I 
would  Uke  really  to  clarify  two  things 
and  nsake  a  statement. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
economic  assumptions.  I  am  alarmed 
about  the  interest  rates  today,  and  I 
think  the  reason  why  the  Interest 
rates  went  up  and  up  is  because  the 
Fed  lost  control  of  the  money  supply, 
and  everybody  knows  they  have  got  to 
bring  taaflatlon  down  and  they  are 
going  to  use  interest  rates  to  do  it.  I 
wish  there  was  another  way  to  do  it. 
but  there  is  not. 

But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  if  Mem- 
bers believe  the  economic  assumptions 
of  the  President's  budget  are  wrong 
and  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to  spend 
more  and  we  are  concerned  about  the 
debt  and  concerned  about  the  econo- 
my, then  the  question  is:  Should  we 
vote  to  maintain  $36.6  billion  in  cuts 
or  $15.8  bUlicm  in  cuts? 

I  hear  talk  about  the  economic  as- 
sumptions, but  the  arguments  that  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  those  statements 
do  not  follow. 

So  if  the  Members  are  alarmed 
about  the  economic  assumptions  and 
if  they  think  things  are  going  to  be 
bad  during  the  sununer,  then  they 
should  vote  for  bigger  cuts,  not  small- 
er cuts. 

Second,  in  terms  of  the  deficit,  we 
are  going  to  hold  the  deficit  down 
when  we  determine  the  tax  cuts.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  speeches  today, 
but  they  were  obviously  prepared  for 
other  occasions. 

Finally,  before  yielding  to  my  col- 
leagues, let  me  say  that  for  30  years 
those  who  believed  the  problems  of 
this  country  could  be  solved  by  Gov- 
ernment spending  more  and  by  con- 
centrating power  in  Washington  have 
had  a  chance  to  make  their  plan  work 
and  have  failed. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today 
and  we  are  asking  that  America's  po- 
litical and  economic  values  be  allowed 
to  work  again,  and  with  this  budget  we 
are  going  to  let  them  work. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ariaona. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  OkamiO  for  the  tremen- 
dous effort  on  his  part  to  bring  about 
this  Oramm-Latta  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bipartisan  budget 
backed  by  the  President  is  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  come 
through  this  Congress  in  the  past  50 
years.  Its  importance  is  not  just  in  the 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  it  directs. 
Those  are  vital  for  the  economy,  but 


the  overriding  significance  of  this 
budget  is  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the 
most  momentous  change  in  attitude  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment  since  the 
1930's. 

That  change  of  attitude  is  what  I 
was  committed  to  help  create  5  years 
ago  when  I  pledged  to  residents  of  Ari- 
zona's Third  District  to  work  in  Con- 
gress for  "better  government,  not 
bigger  government."  They  agreed  and 
I  have  been  working  and  voting  for 
that  objective  ever  since. 

There  are  some  things  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  must  do  and  must  do 
well.  National  defense  is  an  example, 
but  Washington  cannot  and  should 
not  even  try  to  take  on  the  immense 
range  of  programs  and  vast  funding 
that  it  has  been  developing  for  many 
years. 

That  plea  for  quality,  instead  of 
quantity,  in  government  was  what  the 
American  voters  demanded  last  No- 
vember when  they  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  a  changed  attitude  in  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  Even 
now  the  vast  majority  of  their  mes- 
sages tell  us  that  they  will  make  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  get  Congress  com- 
mitted to  a  new  approach.  This  spirit 
of  "doing  for  their  country,  instead  of 
asking  only  what  their  country  can  do 
for  them"  is  in  the  best  American  tra- 
dition. 

The  people  want  their  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  act  with  purpose.  They 
want  it  to  do  fewer  things,  and  do 
them  well.  In  that  they  can  see  the 
prospect  of  unity.  If  there  are  not  lit- 
erally thousands  of  programs  fighting 
for  Federal  attention  and  dollars,  we 
can  concentrate  on  those  that  are  left 
and  do  the  Job  that  the  public  expects 
of  us  in  foreign  policy,  national  de- 
fense and  other  clearly  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Making  a  Federal  question  of  every 
problem  in  our  society  creates  division 
at  the  national  level.  Most  problems 
should  be  dealt  with  locally  instead  of 
escalating  them.  Americans  want  a 
sense  of  unity  and  quality  in  Washing- 
ton. They  are  telling  us  to  quit  plajring 
"politics  as  usual."  Put  the  country 
first.  Make  the  Federal  Oovemment 
an  example  of  productivity  instead  of 
an  example  of  fraud  and  waste. 

Let  the  money  and  talented  people 
stay  at  home.  Make  it  clear  that 
Washington  will  not  interfere.  Tell 
them  to  take  the  responsibility,  set 
their  own  priorities,  and  solve  their 
own  problems.  I  am  confident  that 
American  genius,  creativity,  and  pro- 
ductivity will  assert  itself  and  local 
people  will  solve  local  problems  and 
build  stronger  communities  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

To  help  create  this  attitude  is  why  I 
came  here.  I  will  work  in  partnership 
with  anyone  of  any  party  to  build  it.  If 
it  means  risking  my  position,  so  l>e  it. 
If  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  for  a  change  to  an  atti- 


tude they  believe  in,  I  had  better  be 
ready  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  his  hard  work  and  honest 
effort  on  this  program. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  with  the  gentleman.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  the  statement  that 
this  is  the  first  step.  Ektes  he  expect  an 
easy  victory  in  this  battle,  or  is  this  a 
war  we  are  entering  and  this  is  Just 
the  first  stage  of  that  war?  Will  inter- 
est rates  drop  tomorrow  if  we  pass  this 
resolution,  or  will  we  see  less  inflation 
and  will  we  see  economic  sanity  start 
to  work  across  America  if  we  pass  the 
Oramm-Latta  substitute? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  going  to  reverse  30  years  of  \mA 
policy  in  6  monttis,  but  I  believe  if  we 
pass  this  substitute,  we  will  have  won 
the  first  battle  of  that  war.  I  believe 
by  the  next  summer  we  can  tum  inter- 
est rates  around,  and  I  believe  we  will 
see  results.  We  will  certainly  rejuve- 
nate hope  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  because  they  will  see  that  if 
they  ask  us  to  do  something,  their 
Government  will  respond.  I  think  they 
will  rejoice  in  that. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  If  we  win  this  war, 
who  does  the  gentleman  see,  the  rich 
or  the  poor,  benefiting  the  most? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  The  rich  people  will 
have  incentives  for  investment  and 
there  will  be  an  economic  benefit 
there,  but  the  son  or  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  man  needs  economic  advantages 
in  order  to  get  a  Job. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute are  basically  those  of  the  adminis- 
tration, although  they  have  revised 
the  1981  assumptions  somewhat  in 
order  to  reduce  their  deficit. 

These  economic  assumptions  are  un- 
realistic, and  vastly  understate  outlays 
both  in  1982  and  in  the  outyears.  A 
recent  article  in  Fortune  magazine 
stated  that: 

In  their  attempt  to  make  the  forecast 
both  alluring  and  believable.  Reagan's 
economists  have  settled  on  numbers  that 
are  preposterous. 

The  economic  assumptions  of  the 
Latta  sul>stitute  assume  interest  rates 
that  are  at  least  3  percentage  points 
too  low  in  1982,  understating  1982  in- 
terest outlays  by  at  least  $9  billion.  In 
the  outyears,  real  economic  growth 
rates  are  higher  and  inflation  rates 
come  down  much  faster  than  any  his- 
torical experience  would  justify.  By 
1984.  these  unrealistic  economic  as- 
sumptions understate  outlays  by  at 
least  $22  billion  for  that  year  alone. 


The  unrealism  of  the  Latta  econom- 
ic assumptions  is  confirmed  by  the 
major  commercial  forecasting  services. 
Their  projections  are  dose  to  those  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  Law- 
rence Klein.  Otto  Eckstein,  and  Larry 
Chlmerine  testified  before  the  House 
Budget  Committee  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Productivity  that 
the  administration's  economic  growth 
was  overstated  and  inflation,  interest 
rates,  and  deficits  were  understated. 
Table  1  compares  the  Latta  projec- 
tions with  those  of  the  major  private 
forecasters: 

TABLE  1  -COMPARISON  OF  LONG-TERM  ECONOMIC 
FORECASTS 
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The  unrealism  of  the  Latta  econom- 
ic assumptions  is  also  confirmed  by 
business  and  financial  community 
comments.  For  example.  Fortune  mag- 
azine recently  quoted  Karl  Brunner,  a 
leading  monetarist: 

It  looks  as  though  one  group  was  working 
on  real  growth,  another  on  monetary  policy, 
and  a  third  on  inflation.  When  you  put  the 
numbers  together,  they  don't  make  sense. 

The  article  went  on  to  observe: 

The  product  of  all  this  tugging  and  iiaul- 

ing  was  a  budget  document  whose  numbers 

don't  add  up. 

Even  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate  Budget  Committee  rejected  the 
administration's  interest  estimates  in 
favor  of  projections  very  similar  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's.  Further- 
more, futures  markets  for  Treasury 


bills  show  that  financial  markets  now 
expect  interest  rates  to  average  2Vt 
percentage  points  higher  than  the 
Latta  assumptions  in  1981,  and  about  5 
percentage  points  higher  in  1982.  The 
following  table  shows  how  uivealistic 
the  Latta  interest  assmnptions  are. 

TABLE  2.-RECENT  FORECASTS  OF  INTEREST  RATES 
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If  futures  markets  are  right  about 
interest  rates,  the  Latta  substitute  un- 
derestimates interest  rate  outlays  by 
at  least  $12  bUlion  in  1982. 

Now  even  the  administration  admits 
that  its  interest  rate  projections  are 
unrealistic.  Secretary  Regan  said  yes- 
terday that  intere^  rates  will  remain 
high  and  possibly  go  higher.  He  re- 
portedly said  that  the  1981  deficit,  as  a 
result,  is  now  projected  at  $60  billion, 
$5  billion  higher  tiian  projected  just  2 
months  ago. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  not  even  in- 
ternally consistent  with  its  projections 
of  interest  outlays.  It  apparently 
lowers  interest  outlays  in  1982  com- 
pared with  the  administration's 
budget  because  of  a  lower  deficit,  but 
does  not  increase  outlays  because  of 
the  higher  1981  interest  rate  assumed. 
The  Latta  substitue  appears  to  l>e  $2 
billion  low  in  1982  even  with  respect  to 
its  own  imrealistic  assumptions. 

In  addition  to  making  unrealistic 
economic  assumptions,  the  Latta  s\ib- 
stitute  uses  overly  optimistic  technical 
estimating  assumptions  to  reduce 
outlay  estimates  by  $12  billion  in  1982 
and  $11  billion  in  1984.  FinaUy,  Latta 
puts  in  phony  "unspecified  cuts"  of 
$24  billion.  But  mysteriously  fails  to 
include  the  more  specific  revenue 
losses  from  the  second  tax  cut  which 
the  administration  has  promised, 
which  will  propose  reductions  in  the 
"marriage  penalty"  and  other  meas- 
ures, and  which  could  easily  cost  $20 
to  $30  billion  by  1984. 

These  outlay  underestimates  paper 
over  huge  deficits  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  administration  shows  a 
balanced  budget  in  1984.  and  the  Latta 
substitute  shows  an  $8.5  billion  sur- 
plus. But  the  realistic  1984  deficit,  as- 
suming steady  but  moderate  improve- 
ment in  the  economy,  IooIks  more  like 
the  following: 

1984  Budget  Tnargin 
[In  billions  of  doUarsl 

Latta  surplus -1-8.5 

Unrealistk:  economic  assump- 
tions: 

Outlays -22.0 

Receipts -I-5.5 


1994  Budget  margin— Continved 

[In  bUlions  of  dolUn) 
Other    unrealistic    esti-     -II.O 
mating  assumptions. 


Deficit - 19.0 

Unspecified  cuts -40.0 


E)eficit -59.0 

Second  tax  bUl -JO  to  -30 


Deficit -goto  -90 

Note  that  even  these  estimates 
assume  continuous  economic  improve- 
ment. They  make  no  allowance  for  the 
possibility  of  economic  shocks  or  ad- 
versity such  as  blew  up  the  1980  and 
1981  budgets.  Actual  1980  outlays  were 
$48  billion  over  original  estimates; 
about  $25  to  $30  billion  of  that  over- 
run was  due  to  less  favorable  economic 
assumptions  tlian  originally  assumed. 
The  current  estimate  for  1981  outlays 
is  $46  billion  over  original  estimates:  of 
that.  $35  billion,  more  than  75  per- 
cent, is  traceable  to  economic  assump- 
tions. Are  we  going  to  make  the  same 
mistake  in  the  1982  budget? 

E^rerybody  knows  the  outyear  pro- 
jections are  unrealistic.  The  1980 
budget,  when  it  was  first  projected  in 
1976,  showed  a  $41  billion  surplus:  it 
finished  with  a  $60  billion  deficit,  a 
swing  of  $100  billion. 

Without  nasty  economic  surprises, 
the  realistic  1984  deficit  under  the 
Latta  proposal  is  $80  to  $90  billion. 
With  some  economic  surprises — and 
who  think  1981  through  1984  will  not 
produce  any— the  1984  deficit  could 
easily  go  above  $100  billion. 

That  is  why  the  financial  markets 
are  in  turbulence.  They  luiow  that 
Latta-Kemp-Roth  means  huge  deficits 
if  enacted.  Alan  Greenspan  phrased  it 
bluntly,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  when  he  said,  "The  markets 
don't  trust  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  to 
do  the  Job  of  curbing  inflation."  And 
Henry  Kaufman  recently  argued  that, 
because  the  administration's  economic 
program  is  excessively  expansionary, 
"inflationary  expectations  will  not  be 
curbed  by  the  slowing  in  the  growth  of 
Federal  expenditures;  expectations 
will  remain  high  because  the  financing 
requirements  of  the  Oovemment  will 
remain  high."  It  is  an  interesting  irony 
that  this  administration,  which  is  so 
anxious  to  return  many  functions  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  private  en- 
terprise because  of  their  faith  in  the 
markets,  should  choose  to  ignore  the 
market's  Judgment  of  their  economic 
proposals. 

The  implications  of  this  dangerous 
and  irresponsible  fiscal  policy  are  obvi- 
ous. With  the  rapid  defense  buildup. 
Latta-Kemp-Roth  deficits  will  drive  up 
inflation.  We  will  repeat  the  1965 
policy  mistake,  only  then  we  started 
from  1-percent  inflation;  this  time  we 
start  from  10-percent  inflation.  Again, 
quoting  Henry  Kaufman: 

Tlie  new  fiscal  policy,  however,  is  exoeed- 
insly    expansionary,    does    not    pursue    a 
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ooune  that  fIghU  inflation  vicoroualy  alone 
the  way.  and  will  place  nearly  all  the  anti- 
Inflation  effort  aquarely  on  monetary 
poUcy. 

With  restrained  monetary  growth 
rates  maintained  by  the  Fed.  these 
huge  deficits  drive  up  interest  rates. 
crowding  out  productive  Investment 
and  further  damaging  autos,  housing, 
and  thrift  institutions.  As  Henr>- 
Kaufman  argued: 

When  the  burden  of  restrainlns  a  head- 
strong economy  falls  heavily  on  monetary 
policy,  then  higher  Interest  rates  are  bound 
toreaitit. 

All  of  this  is  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  Latta-Kemp-Roth  is  grossly 
unfair,  disproportionately  benefiting 
the  wealthy,  and  shifting  the  tax 
burden  from  the  Federal  level  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Blr.  OaAMM).  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man, although  he  is  a  very  good 
economist  and  said  some  very  intelli- 
gent things  this  morning,  is  really  un- 
derestimating the  importance  of  these 
budgetary  assumptions  or  projections. 
which  is  really  what  is  important  here. 
because  I  guess  we  would  agree  that 
these  projections  are  not  very  realistic. 
Really  an  8.9-percent  interest  rate  in 
1M2  is  totally  unrealistic. 

The  question  is:  Does  it  matter  that 
they  are  unrealistic?  I  would  like  to 
make  the  case  that  it  does  matter,  and 
it  does  matter  a  lot  that  those  interest 
rates  are  unrealistic. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  history  of  how 
we  stand  with  budget  resolutions  since 
this  process  has  started,  we  had  a 
warmup  year  in  1976.  Then  we  had 
real  years  in  1977.  1978.  1979.  1980. 
and  1981.  and  we  are  in  the  fifth  year 
of  attempts  to  do  this. 

In  the  first  3  years  our  spending  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  under  the  first 
budget  resolution.  In  1977  it  was  under 
by  $10.6  billion.  In  1978  it  was  under 
by  about  $8  billion,  and  in  1979  it  was 
under  by  $5.4  billion.  In  each  of  those 
years  the  spending  at  the  end  of  that 
year  was  under  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Then  in  1980  things  Just  blew 
through  the  ceiling,  and  we  ended  up 
in  1980  $48  billion  over  the  first 
budget  resolution.  We  are  going 
through  it  now  again  in  1981.  only  it  is 
worse.  We  do  not  know  where  it  is 
going  to  come  out.  but  it  is  coming  out 
somewhere  around  $55  billion  or  $60 
billion. 

So  on  the  scorekeeping  in  the  5 
years,  we  have  had  three  wins  and  two 
losses.  But  if  we  look  back,  we  might 
ask,  why  did  we  lose  in  fiscal  year  1980 
and  why  did  we  lose  in  fiscal  year 
1981? 

The  biggest  single  reason  was  those 
economic  assumptions,  those  projec- 
tions. The  economic  projections  were 
so  bad  that  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment ended  up  far  higher  than  was 


projected.  The  projections  based  on 
those  economic  assumptions  underesti- 
mated spending  by  $34.5  billion  in 
1981,  and  in  1980,  $26.4  billion. 

Now,  if  we  miss  the  ceilings  by  a 
little  bit.  let  us  say  $5  billion  or  so, 
then  I  think  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  making  earlier  in  the  day  applies; 
we  can  come  back  and  try  to  cut 
spending  a  little  bit  more  in  order  to 
meet  the  ceiling.  That  works. 

The  trouble  is  that  when  our  eco- 
nomic assumptions  are  so  bad  that  we 
go  through  the  celling  by  $30  billion 
or  $40  billion,  the  tendency  or  at  least 
the  history  is  to  say:  "The  heck  with 
it.  We  might  as  well  forget  about  the 
ceUing." 

If  we  are  so  unrealistic,  spending 
goes  through  the  ceiling  and  is  so  high 
that  interest  is  going  to  be  higher,  in- 
flation is  going  to  be  higher,  and  all 
these  other  things  will  be  higher.  We 
will  go  right  through  that  ceiling  by 
such  an  amount  that  we  will  have  no 
pressure  on  people  to  hold  down 
spending,  and  then  as  they  bring  in 
their  authorization  bills  and  bring  in 
their  appropriation  bills,  we  say.  "It  Is 
higher."  and  then  we  say.  "Well, 
forget  it.  We  are  already  $30  billion 
overspending  because  of  the  assump- 
tions. What  difference  does  another  $2 
billion  or  $3  billion  make?" 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  argument.  It  is  the 
conclusion  he  draws  that  I  disagree 
with. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  economic 
assumptions  in  1981,  granted  that  with 
the  recent  change  in  Interest  rates, 
our  interest  rate  assumption  becomes 
more  questionable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  that  I 
would  take  a  slightly  different  angle 
in  the  debate  today,  because  the 
people  of  my  district  seem  to  be  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  little  better  about  their 
Government  and  about  the  Congress, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  polls  recently 
reflect  this. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  improvement 
in  the  feeling  out  among  the  people 
about  this  Congxess.  The  Members 
here  have  told  me  that  they  can  sense 
that  in  their  own  districts. 

I  have  wondered  about  the  new  atti- 
tudes we  see  these  days,  and  I  have 
wondered  what  they  might  be  caused 
by.  and  I  have  become  perplexed  by  it. 
I  have  finally  decided  that  it  could  be 
a  mixture  of  things.  It  probably  is  a 
mysterious  mixture  of  the  election  in 
1980.  the  Space  Shuttle,  and  the  fact 
that    our    President    has    survived    a 


mindless  assassination  attack,  and  it 
might  be  that  this  Congress  is  about 
to  agree  on  a  fundamentally  different 
course  of  action  for  the  coimtry. 

Whatever  the  cause.  I  think  we  need 
to  nourish  this  new  feeling,  this  new 
attitude  of  hope,  and  bring  it  along.  I 
think  we  need  to  do  that  because  atti- 
tudes and  expectations  can  have  more 
to  do  with  our  economy,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, than  the  fine-tuning  that  we 
might  do  here,  any  regulation  that  Is 
done  by  the  bureaucrats  downtown,  or 
any  monetary  manipulation  that 
might  be  done  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Now,  how  can  that  be,  that  attitudes 
and  expectations  can  affect  the  way 
people  behave?  Well,  I  know  that  the 
Members  hear  the  same  things  I  hear 
out  there  among  the  people,  and  that 
Is:  "Why  save  your  money?  Why  save 
it?  Spend  it  on  that  television  set  or  on 
that  car.  because  it  is  Just  going  to  cost 
you  more  next  year." 

So  we  have  a  sort  of  Inflationary 
mind-set  in  this  country,  and  more 
than  anything  else,  I  think  we  need  to 
break  that  Inflationary  expectation.  I 
think  we  can  do  that  if  we  act  dramat- 
ically here.  We  can  alter  the  way 
people  behave  with  respect  to  work, 
savings,  investment,  productivity. 

We  need  this  new  positive  attitude 
for  a  second  and  perhaps  an  even  more 
important  reason,  and  that  is  because 
while  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery sets  a  new  course  of  action  for  the 
country,  it  is  a  long-term  commitment. 
We  did  not  get  into  these  problems 
overnight,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
out  of  them  overnight.  < 

I  hear  people,  one  after  another,  say 
that  we  are  Just  now  finishing  the 
easy  part  of  this  budget  resolution.  We 
are  just  now  finishing  the  easy  part  of 
our  analysis  of  our  economic  condi- 
tion: the  tough  part  is  yet  to  come. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  resolve  that 
we  need  as  a  people  to  see  our  way 
down  this  long  road,  we  need  that 
positive  upbeat  spirit,  that  national  re- 
solve that  I  think  we  can  get  if  we  act 
dramatically  here.  The  people  are 
ready  to  do  that. 

I  remember  that  when  Chairman 
Volcker  came  before  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, he  told  the  story  of  a  ride  he 
had  in  a  taxicab  in  New  York  City.  He 
and  the  driver  got  into  a  conversation 
about  the  economy,  and  the  Chairman 
asked  the  driver  how  he  thought  the 
economy  was  going  to  be.  The  driver 
said  that  he  thought  things  were 
going  to  get  worse.  The  Chairman  was 
rather  disappointed,  and  he  engaged 
him  in  further  conversation,  in  which 
the  taxi  driver  said.  "I  think  things 
are  going  to  get  worse  first,  and  then 
they  are  going  to  get  better." 

I  rather  think  that  it  Is  like  moving 
into  a  new  house.  The  house  is  going 
to  be  comfortable,  but  when  you  first 
move  in.  there  are  some  incon- 
veniences and  there  are  some  disloca- 


tions. I  think  that  is  the  situation  we 
are  in  now  with  regard  to  our  econo- 
my. 

The  point.  I  think,  is  that  the  com- 
monsense  of  tills  country  is  not  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  commonsense  of 
this  country  is  not  downtown;  the 
commonsense  is  out  there  in  the  coun- 
try. They  know  that  we  are  changing 
direction,  and  they  know  we  have  to 
keep  that  national  resolve  in  order  to 
get  along  with  the  economy.  So  the 
people  know  the  best  chance  we  have 
to  change  the  inflationary  expecta- 
tions in  thi':  country  is  to  build  the  re- 
solve that  we  need  in  the  President's 
program. 

Then,  after  those  two  points  about 
our  attitude  in  this  coimtry,  I.  would 
like  to  make  a  third  point,  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  Jones  resolution  and  the 
President's  proposal.  I  happen  to 
think  there  is  a  big  difference.  The 
President's  proposal  means  less  taxing, 
the  President's  proposal  means  less 
spending,  the  President's  proposal 
means  more  growth,  the  President's 
proposal  means  less  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  President's  proposal 
means  more  long-term  commitment. 
But  the  tactics  of  the  time  actually 
have  been  to  suggest  to  the  conserva- 
tives that  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, and  to  the  liberals  it  seems  to  me 
the  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  big 
difference,  with  a  little  something  for 
everyone. 

I  think  that  is  the  politics  of  confu- 
sion and  I  think  if  the  people  were 
present  here  in  the  Chamber  instead 
of  the  Members,  commonsense  would 
cut  through  that  and  they  would  sup- 
port the  President. 

So  I  say  those  who  would  vote  for 
the  Jones  resolution  on  the  basis  that 
there  is  only  a  small  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  there  is  a  big  differ- 
ence. There  is  one  indisputable  big  dif- 
ference between  the  Jones  resolution 
and  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program  that  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  that  is  that  only  one  of  these  pro- 
grams—and that  is  the  President's— 
has  the  tnost,  the  confidence,  and  the 
support  of  the  people. 

Only  one  of  these  programs  can 
alter  expectations  and  break  the  infla- 
tionary mind-set  that  is  ruining  our 
economy.  Only  one  can  change  behav- 
ior of  the  people  with  respect  to  how 
they  work,  produce,  and  invest.  Only 
one  can  be  the  best  for  the  long-term 
support  we  have  to  have  for  this  coun- 
try. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  this  body 
that  if  we  are  going  to  be  sending  a 
signal  here  today,  why  not  give  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram a  chance? 

D  1500 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 


sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Albosta). 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today's  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  clearly  the  most  critical 
and  difficult  vote  I  have  cast  as  a 
Member  of  the  n.S.  Congress.  I  have 
spoken  with  many  people  about  the 
budget  alternatives  facing  us  today.  I 
have  reviewed  all  of  the  budget  pro- 
posals very  carefully. 

Congress  and  the  administration  are 
responsible  for  drafting  an  economic 
program.  No  program  wlU  work  with- 
out the  support  and  approval  of  the 
American  people.  Never  have  I  seen  a 
proposal  with  the  level  of  grassroots 
support  comparable  to  that  which  the 
President  was  able  to  generate  for  his 
economic  package.  The  message  from 
my  constituents  has  come  across  loud 
and  clear.  In  meetings,  phone  calls, 
and  letters,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  asked  me  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  even  though  it  means  cut- 
ting Government  programs  that  affect 
them.  I  made  a  commitment  to  the 
people  of  the  10th  District  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  views.  I  am  standing 
by  that  commitment.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  its  strong  public  support  will 
translate  into  success  once  these  eco- 
nomic changes  are  implemented. 

My  vote  in  favor  of  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal should  not  be  viewed  as  a  blan- 
ket approval  of  the  program.  I  have  se- 
rious concerns  about  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  cuts  on  the  economically  dis- 
tressed State  of  Michigan.  Before  com- 
mitting myself  to  the  President's  plan. 
I  talked  with  him  persoiudly  about  the 
unequal  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
to  the  States.  Michigan  has  never  re- 
ceived a  fair  return  on  the  dollars  we 
send  to  Washington,  due  to  inequita- 
ble funding  formulas.  The  President 
acknowledged  Michigan's  economic 
condition  and  assured  me  his  adminis- 
tration would  take  a  special  look  at 
Michigan.  I  intend  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dent to  this  commitment. 

The  first  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  House  sets  "spending  targets" 
for  the  16  function  groupings  in  the 
budget.  It  does  not  establish  spending 
levels  for  individual  programs.  That 
will  be  done  in  appropriations  bills 
which  the  House  will  consider  this 
summer.  During  the  course  of  the 
year.  I  will  be  following  the  progress 
of  the  President's  economic  plan,  con- 
tinually monitoring  its  effectiveness. 
Clearly,  the  budget  cutbacks  will  be 
felt  across  the  board.  If,  however,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  President's 
program  is  not  working  to  improve  our 
economy,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  reassess 
my  position. 

By  voting  for  the  President's  budget 
proposal  today,  we  wiU  give  him  the 
chance  to  make  his  policies  work  to 
improve  the  economy.  If  the  economy 
does  not  improve  and  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram proves  inequitable,  the  Congress 


can   and  should   take  the  necessary 
action  to  change  it. 

Bftr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (BCr.  Petseb). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  &Cr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  made  today  of  the  great  com- 
mimicator  in  the  White  House  and  he 
certainly  has  been  and  I  think  this 
probably  relates  a  good  deal  to  his 
backgroimd  and  success  in  Hollywood: 
so  I  would  like  to  put  this  all  in  terms 
of  a  couple  of  movies  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  movies,  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
"The  Music  Man."  and  "The  Sting." 

Now,  you  know,  "The  Music  Man" 
was  a  delightful  movie  and  the  "music 
man"  himself  taught  a  group  of  high 
school  students  how  to  play  in  a  band. 
You  know,  the  wonderful  thing  is  they 
never  practiced.  They  never  played  a 
note  and  at  the  end  of  the  movie  they 
suddenly  broke  into  "76  Trombones" 
and  they  were  great.  That  was  the 
wonderful  world  of  show  business  and 
make-believe. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  world 
we  are  living  in;  yet  the  administration 
and  the  Latta  amendment  seem  to  be 
convejring  that. 

The  other  movie  was  "The  Sting." 
That  was  one  of  the  great  flim-flam 
shows  of  all  time,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
entertainment. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
American  public  is  being  flim-flammed 
on  this  issue  as  well,  because  we  are 
seeing  today  and  over  this  past  several 
weeks  a  kind  of  proposal  made  by  the 
Latta  amendment  with  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  back  it  up,  no  hard  economic 
statistics,  no  indications  of  what  the 
real  impact  is  going  to  be  on  the 
American  public.  Just  "go  along  with 
me,  it's  a  wonderful  show  and  it  is  all 
going  to  work  out  great  in  the  end." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  were 
elected  to  do  in  this  Congress.  We 
were  elected  to  use  our  Judgment, 
what  we  have  learned  in  the  years  we 
have  been  working  in  government  and 
to  do  the  positive  thing.  That  is  why  I 
am  supporting,  and  I  hope  those  who 
have  been  a  little  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  are  willing  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  Jones  amendment  for  the  good 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  'Mt.  McKxhitet). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
consider  myself,  and  I  will  apologize  to 
no  one  for  it,  of  being  a  social-liberaL 
There  are  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  when  I  have  been  so  called. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  should  take 
a  very  serious  and  hard  look  at  why  we 
are  where  we  are  today.  What  have  we 
done,  what  have  we  possibly  been 
thinking  of  over  the  last  15  years  in 
this  body? 

Food  stamps,  a  program  supported 
in  total  by  the  farm  communities  and 
farm  representatives  as  a  commodity 
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pracrmm.  a  (vocnm  supported  by  the 
city  representatives  such  as  myself  as 
a  procram  to  feed  the  poor,  a  procram 
supported  by  the  nutritionists  because 
it  would  brine  good  nutrition  to  people 
who  could  not  af f cmtI  it 

What  have  we  now?  We  have  a  pro- 
gram that  goes  to  175  percent  of  pov- 
erty level,  which  certainly  was  not  in- 
tended. We  have  a  food  program  that 
is  no  longer  a  basic  commodities  pro- 
gram, and  all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  marketbasket.  and  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which,  in  fact,  most  nutritionists 
now  think  leads  to  malnutrition.  In 
other  words,  we  have  Just  gone  over- 
board—incredible. 

Take  a  look  at  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  a  great  idea  and  an 
idea  I  supported  wholeheartedly,  to 
help  kids  get  to  college.  Now  we  have  a 
loan  program  that  loans  money  to  par- 
ents, loans  it  to  kids,  regardless  of 
what  their  income  level  is.  regardless 
of  their  need.  It  is  not  so  strange  to 
stand  at  a  cocktail  party  and  hear  par- 
ents talk  about  how  they  put  that 
money  into  money  market  funds  to  in- 
crease their  income. 

It  is  unbelievable  what  we  have  al- 
lowed to  happen  in  this  Congress. 
That  program,  by  the  way.  has  grown 
by  956  percent  since  1972.  from  $208 
million  to  over  $2  billion. 

Where  did  we.  rational,  intelligent 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  ever  think  it  was  coming 
from? 

Let  us  go  on  a  little  further.  Let  us 
look  at  the  WIC  program.  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  helped  the  first  WIC 
program  going  in  the  city  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn.  We  worked  long  and  hard. 
We  set  up  six  different  categories 
which  are  part  of  the  law.  We  now 
find  the  WIC  program  going  at  195 
percent  of  the  poverty  limit  and  going 
essentially  to  where  we  do  not  even 
really  need  it,  but  simply  to  feed  chil- 
dren at  195  percent  of  poverty. 

Let  us  look  at  black  lung  benefits. 
Tou  are  darned  right,  we  should  have 
done  something  about  black  lung  dis- 
ease. We  had  not  done  anything  for 
the  miners.  We  have  not  protected  the 
miners  in  this  country.  We  needed  to 
do  something;  but  now  instead  of 
having  to  take  medical  tests,  having  to 
report,  having  to  have  X-rays— unbe- 
lievable as  it  seems,  you  can  Just  sort 
of  raise  your  hands  and  say,  "I  worked 
in  the  mines  and  I  cough."  and  we  will 
support  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
The  GAO  Just  did  a  survey  of  black 
lung  recipients  and  found  that  88  per- 
cent of  them  were  either  not  the 
slightest  bit  disabled  or  could  not 
prove  that  they  had  black  lung  dis- 
ease— 88  percent,  and  on  and  on  we  go. 

Let  us  move  into  my  bailiwick,  so 
that  I  am  not  innocent.  Stkwart 
McKiHwrr  came  down  here  and 
fought,  screamed,  ranted,  and  raved 
for  the  Northeast  corridor.  Whatever 
made    me    think    that    this    country 


would  spend  $1.4  billion  to  electrify  a 
piece  of  railroad  track  from  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  Boston.  Mass.  Unbe- 
lievable. 

When  we  luiow  in  other  countries 
when  that  electric  train  hits  the  end 
of  the  electricity,  the  diesel  generator 
starts  up  and  generates  its  own  elec- 
tricity, it  keeps  right  on  going. 

Tou  know,  what  I  fear  the  most  is 
that  these  programs  are  going  to  total- 
ly collapse,  because  we  have  built 
them  on  such  artificial  sand.  I  have 
listened  to  the  zap  words  of  the  "drop 
dead  budget."  the  zap  words  of  this 
and  that.  Ridiculous. 

How  many  people  know  out  there 
the  way  we  carry  on  in  here,  that  we 
are  not  really  cutting  something  that 
is  happening.  We  are  cutting  some- 
thing that  President  Carter,  the  previ- 
ous President,  wanted  to  happen. 

How  many  people  out  there  know 
that  we  never  had  a  $100  billion 
budget  until  the  second  year  of  John 
Kennedy's  term.  How  many  people 
know  we  have  a  $150  billion  budget  in- 
crease in  the  last  2  years? 

How  many  people  know  that  even 
under  President  Reagan's  budget  that 
the  debt  ceiling  is  going  to  be  well  over 
$1,050  billion? 

The  threat  to  this  economy,  the 
threat  to  these  programs  is  not  the 
Reagan  budget  or  the  Latta  budget. 
The  threat  to  this  program  is  the 
threat  to  the  United  SUtes.  Without 
improvement,  without  change  in  the 
direction  of  our  economy,  we  collapse. 

Mi.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  PAifrrrA).  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
someone  else  pointed  out  in  quoting 
me  as  chairman  of  the  reconciliation 
task  force,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  real 
test  of  the  budget  process  is.  indeed, 
whether  it  is  enforceable.  As  chairman 
of  the  reconciliation  task  force,  I  am 
committed  to  enforce  reconciliation, 
whether  it  is  under  the  Latta  substi- 
tute or  whether  it  is  under  the  com- 
mittee resolution:  but  like  a  policeman 
on  the  beat.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  understands  what  the  impli- 
cations of  reconciliation  will  be.  The 
danger  I  see  is  that  the  greater  the 
promise,  the  greater  the  gamble,  the 
greater  the  frustration,  the  greater 
the  possibility  that  Members  will  dive 
for  cover.  It  is  happening  today.  It  is 
happening  right  now.  as  Members 
have  taken  to  this  floor  and  talked 
about  the  need  to  cut,  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  has  gone  above 
the  President's  target  by  $8  billion. 

As  we  talk,  the  I>efense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  the  Senate 
side  exceeds  the  President's  budget  by 
$596  million. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
members  who  support  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute,   have    voted    to    increase    the 


peanut  support  program  above  the 
President's  mark. 

Individuals  that  have  taken  to  the 
floor  and  said.  "It  really  doesn't  mean 
we  are  going  to  cut  Conrail:  please,  let 
me  alert  everybody,  it  doesn't  mean  we 
are  going  to  cut  Conrail." 

I  had  someone  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  "Do  we  have  to  cut  Conrail?  Let 
us  cut  a  water  project  somewhere." 

I  said.  "You  better  talk  to  Ton 
Bkviix  about  whether  you  want  to 
make  that  kind  of  trade." 

The  reality  is  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  these  programs.  We  are  going  to 
cut  across  the  board.  That  is  what  the 
substitute  mandates. 

I  want  this  process  to  work.  You 
cannot  take  a  resolution  that  says  this 
is  not  going  to  be  "business  as  usual" 
and  then  implement  it  in  a  "business 
as  usual"  manner. 

The  reason  I  support  the  committee 
resolution  is  because  I  think  it  is  real 
and  it  is  achievable.  We  use  tools  that 
exist  today:  not  only  reconciliation  to 
the  tune  of  $15.8  billion,  but  we  also 
mandate  appropriations  to  come  up 
with  saving  to  the  tune  of  $23.6  bil- 
lion, a  total  savings  in  the  committee 
mark  of  $39.4  bUUon. 

This  does  not  disrupt  the  basic  proc- 
esses of  the  House.  It  does  not  pit 
committee  against  committee.  Member 
against  Member,  but  tries  to  do  it  in  a 
responsible  way  that  will  achieve  these 
savings. 

What  the  Latta  substitute  does  is  to 
combine  reconciliation  savings  and  ap- 
propriation savings  and  put  it  all  into 
reconciliations  to  the  tune  of  $36  bil- 
lion. 

The  result  of  that  is  that  the 
authorizing  committee  will  reduce  the 
authorization  levels  and  put  it  into 
permanent  law.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  no  longer  play  a  role 
in  lifting  and  dropping  funding  for 
programs  that  are  in  place.  We  are 
now  through  permanent  law  going  to 
be  cutting  authorizations  and  it  is 
going  to  be  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees that  do  it,  not  appropriations. 

All  of  this  has  to  be  done  within  30 
days,  by  June  15.  In  addition  to  that, 
as  I  said,  these  are  permanent  changes 
in  law.  When  you  make  a  price  sup- 
port change  in  agriculture,  it  is  a  per- 
manent change. 

When  you  make  a  change  with 
regard  to  Conrail  or  TVA  in  terms  of 
its  funding,  that  is  a  permanent 
change.  You  need  new  law  in  order  to 
raise  the  funding.  It  Is  not  Just  appro- 
priations that  is  going  to  do  it  for  you. 
You  need  a  new  law. 

In  addition  to  that,  when  you  cut 
education  and  labor  and  you  cut  voca- 
tional education,  you  need  a  new  law  if 
you  want  to  increase  the  funding  for 
it. 

If  the  committees  fail  to  do  that,  the 
Budget  Committee  will  come  to  the 


floor  and  move  that  those  funds  be  cut 
in  those  areas. 

So  what  I  ask  here  Is  that  Members 
be  true  to  yourselves  and  to  the 
American  people.  If  you  truly  believe 
you  are  going  to  vote  for  $36  billion 
cuts,  regardless  of  how  it  Impacts  on 
your  constituents,  whether  they  are 
farmers  or  children  or  elderly  or 
handicapped,  and  if  you  truly  believe 
that  as  a  result  of  that,  plus  Kemp- 
Roth,  it  is  going  to  produce  the  mir- 
acles that  are  being  promised,  then 
indeed  vote  for  it;  but  if  you  believe 
that  all  we  have  left  is  a  little  bit  of 
credibility  with  the  American  people, 
and  we  want  to  deliver  what  we  prom- 
ise, then  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
Jones  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzalxz). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  process  reminds  me  of  an  old.  old 
sajring.  "Txun  off  the  spigot  and  open 
up  the  bung."  This  is  exactly  what 
this  whole  exercise  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  not  Just  now,  except  that 
Latta-Gramm— that  Is  what  we  call  it 
in  Texas,  a  lot  of  Gramm— does  it  with 
a  vengeance. 

Now.  there  is  one  thing  that  I  will 
bring  out  new  that  we  should  consider 
before  this  vote,  but  which  probably 
we  will  not:  and  that  is,  during  the 
past  week  what  is  happening  as  a  con- 
sequence this  far  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  undoing  everything 
that  will  be  done  right  here  in  any 
vote  we  take,  whether  it  is  the  Latta- 
Gramm  or  even  the  committee  ver- 
sion. Apparently  one  segment  of  Gov- 
ernment largesse  is  exempt  from  all 
this  cutting  mania,  the  interest  paid 
the  bankers  and  the  wealthy  who  hold 
Government  securities. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed in  its  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
about  $79  billion  Just  for  interest  on 
the  debt.  By  the  time  they  get  around 
to  it.  it  will  be  $100  billion  before  it  is 
$79  billion.  That  is  Just  interest,  by 
definition  the  most  Inflationary  force 
in  the  economic  world,  by  definition. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  who  poses 
as  a  confidant  of  the  White  House  tell 
us  what  this  administration  plans  to 
do  to  cut  the  budget  for  interest  pay- 
ments. 

!  D  1515 

Instead.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  openly  supported 
the  Federal  Reserve's  move  to  increase 
the  interest  burden.  Yesterday's 
Washington  Post  carried  the  headline 
on  its  business  page:  "Money  Supply 
Move  Raised  Rates— White  House 
Praises  Fed  Action." 

The  administration,  rather  than  cut- 
ting this  expenditure  or  attempting  to. 
is  moving  in  concert  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  increase  it.  It  takes  no 
great  courage.  I  think,  to  cut  food 
stamp  recipients,  the  halt,  the  lame. 


and  the  blind,  such  as  we  have  right 
here  assembled  on  our  own  doorsteps 
today.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  courage  to  say  we  are  going  to 
cut  on  that.  But  what  about  cutting 
back  on  the  bankers  who  come  to  the 
trough  with  the  administration's  loud 
and  boisterous  approval  and  ask  for 
more? 

This  morning's  newspapers  bring 
more  indiction  of  the  disaster  that  the 
Reagan-Federal  Reserve  policies  are 
bringing  to  the  Nation  and  the  Feder- 
al budget,  the  Latta-Gramm  version 
included. 

Yesterday's  Treasury  Department's 
sale  of  $1.75  billion  of  10-year  notes 
brought  a  record  yield  of  14.56  per- 
cent—up almost  2  full  percentage 
points  from  notes  offered  shortly  after 
President  Reagan  took  office.  Treas- 
ury bills— the  91-day  variety— are  all 
the  way  up  at  16.54  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  interest,  rates 
figures  are  on  the  way  up  and  every 
increase  has  an  impact  on  the  budget. 
So  the  administration's  projections 
and  those  contained  in  the  Latta- 
Gramm  budget  are  going  to  be  so 
much  wastepaper  when  the  interest 
rate  binge  takes  full  force. 

Of  course,  these  interest  rates 
impact  not  only  on  the  Federal  budget 
but  on  every  budget  in  the  land— local 
and  State  governments,  small  busi- 
nesses, the  homeowner,  the  student— 
the  entire  population.  Everyone  is 
paying  this  tax  and  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
league  together  the  people  have  no 
chance  of  a  fair  break. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we.  of  course,  hear 
the  mealy  mouthed  statements  that  if 
we  bring  down  inflation,  we  will  bring 
down  interest  rates.  Right  now,  the  re- 
ality is  that  high  interest  rates  are 
contributing  to  inflation,  to  a  rise  in 
all  prices.  They  are  bankrupting  small 
businesses. 

Perhaps  a  diminuation  of  inflation 
will  help  the  interest  picture  over 
time,  but  more  should  be  done  now 
and  we  should  insist  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  pursue  policies  that  do  not 
automatically  ratchet  higher  and 
higher  interest  rates  into  the  econo- 
my. 

We  have  had  extreme  economic  con- 
ditions and  national  emergencies  in 
the  past  without  resorting  to  the 
unfair  tactic  of  burdening  the  Ameri- 
can people— those  least  able  to  pay— 
with  sky  high  interest  rates.  Certainly 
World  War  II  placed  fantastic  pres- 
sures on  Federal  expenditures,  but  we 
did  not  wreck  the  economy  with  high 
interest  rates.  We  kept  them  in  check 
with  a  President  who  insisted  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  banking 
system  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Now  we  have  an  administration  who 
says  tighten  the  money  screws  and  let 
the  interest  rates  rise.  Some  of  this 
may  well  be  inflation,  but  some  of  it  is 
Just  plain  old  profit  tatung  on  the  part 


of  the  banks  and  the  wealthy— the 
people  who  receive  the  interest,  not 
those  who  pay  it. 

My  colleagues,  these  interest  rate 
pajrments  are  not  productive  expendi- 
tures. They  do  not  feed,  clothe,  or 
house  the  truly  needy.  Instead  of 
building  housing,  providing  better 
health  and  education,  we  ship  this 
money  off  to  Chase  Manhattan.  Citi- 
bank. Bank  of  America— and  like  fi- 
nancial institutions  across  the  land. 
And  we  do  it  without  a  peep  from  the 
famous  budget  cutters  who  dominate 
today's  headlines. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Ui.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiic  (Mr.  Schxtmbr). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta-Gramm 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (BCr.  Johcs)  for  his 
work  on  the  budget  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  macroeconomics  today,  and  I 
must  admit  no  side  has  really  persuad- 
ed me.  I  am  not  convinced  that  if  we 
cut  the  budget  $40  biUion  or  $50  bU- 
lion  or  $30  billion  that  we  are  going  to 
actually  reduce '  inflation.  And  I  am 
not  convinced  that  if  we  have  this  tax 
cut  or  that  tax  cut  we  are  going  to  cut 
inflation.  But  what  bothers  me  most 
about  this  budget,  what  has  caused  an- 
guish to  me  about  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  2  months  is  not  the  varying 
macroeconomic  conceptions  and  per- 
ceptions and  projections,  but  it  is 
rather  what  has  happened  within 
these  projections.  Why  is  it  that  the 
cuts  came  out  the  way  they  did?  Why 
is  it  that  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  are  eliminated  but  subsidies  for 
agriculture  are  hardly  touched?  Is  one 
more  inflationary  than  the  other? 
Why  in  water  policy  is  it  that  water 
pollution  treatment  plants,  which 
benefit  the  Northeast  and  benefit  the 
Middle  West  are  cut  almost  50  percent 
and  yet  water  projects  in  the  South 
and  in  the  West  are  hardly  touched  at 
all? 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  this  budget  is  a 
very,  very  disconcerting  thing  in  the 
way  that  the  cuts  are  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  I  see 
this  as  a  budget  of  selfishness.  I  re- 
spect my  conservative  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have  a 
belief  about  what  is  good  for  this 
country,  but  I  do  not  see  that  happen- 
ing here  very  much  today.  I  see  self- 
ishness— me.  me.  me.  Let  my  programs 
stay.  And  this  budget  lets  lots  of  bad 
programs  stay,  programs  that  benefit 
people  who  do  not  need  the  benefits 
very  much.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
real  cuts  in  those  programs. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHuiax)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONIS  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Bir.  CoirrsBs). 

Mr.  CONTKRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  omnmltting  an  eco- 
nomic crime  if  we  pan  this  budget,  a 
crime  that  will  be  vtelted  upon  the 
American  people  over  the  next  several 
years  and  wiU  create  a  lot  of  pain  and 
suffoteg.  But  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  rii^t  of  each  of  us  here  to  formu- 
late whatever  his  other  policy  is.  But 
to  about  SO  or  40  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  I  want  to  suggest  to  them 
that  they  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
increasingly  to  decide  which  side  of 
the  aisle  they  wish  to  sit  on.  I  think  It 
is  perfectly  understandable  for  those 
who  support  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  vote  for  it.  I  think  it  is  person- 
ally a  fraud  upon  millions  of  American 
people  to  have  a  Democratically  con- 
trolled House  vote  for  a  Republican 
program. 

I  have  an  additional  comment  to 
make  about  the  outrageous  distortion 
of  national  priorities  that  is  contained 
in  the  Latta-Oramm  amendment.  Spe- 
cifically, the  shift  of  over  $40  billion 
from  domestic  human  resource  pro- 
grams to  military  spending  it  calls  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Webster's  Dictionary 
defines  "sacred  cow"  as  "a  person  or 
thing  immune  from  criticism." 

We  do  have  our  own  sacred  cows, 
chief  among  them  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

It  truly  amazes  me  that  in  the  face 
of  aU  kinds  of  evidence  that  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  already  is 
overly  large,  that  there  is  widespread 
mismanagemait.  duplication,  and  even 
embesBlement  at  DOD.  that  additional 
defense  spending  as  contemplated  in 
the  Reagan-Latta-Gramm  substitute 
will  be  highly  inflaticmary.  and  that 
our  national  defense,  along  with  our 
Natkm's  allies,  is  superior  to  what  the 
Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact  have— de- 
qjite  all  this  empirical  evidence,  the 
vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  still  worship  the  sacred  cow  of 
defense  spending. 

What  is  this  evidence  that  I  allude 
to:  In  the  category  of  wideq>read  fi- 
nancial mismanagement,  duplication 
of  programs,  and  even  fraud  and  em- 
bewilement  at  DOD,  the  following: 

The  Staats  reports  of  GAO.  January 
21.  IMl.  indicates  several  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  savings  can  be  made  at 
DOD  by  eliminating  interservice  rival- 
ries, through  base  consolidation,  by 
means  of  competitive  contracts  for 
weapons  systems. 

U.S.  News  &.  World  Report.  April  27. 
1981.  cites  a  House  Republican  study 
that  indicates  elimination  of  military 
waste  would  save  some  $15  billion  a 
year,  at  a  minimum 

In  that  same  rather  thorough  arti- 
cle, some  examples  are  cited:  the  Pearl 


Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  buys  40  per- 
cent more  material  than  it  needs  for 
ship  repairs;  GAO  has  found  that  pro- 
curement officers  have  received  kick- 
backs up  to  $150,000  for  inflatbig 
orders  to  contractors;  the  Navy  will 
waste  $350  million  on  spare  parts  for 
F-18  fighter  planes  by  not  purchasing 
them  now;  the  failure  to  standardize 
ground-repair  gear  for  maintenance  of 
aircraft  among  the  services  costs  $300 
million,  and  so  forth. 

In  the  category  of  the  inflationary 
impact  of  new  defense  spending,  the 
following  evidence: 

The  report  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  cited  in  a  Washington 
Poet  article  by  William  Greider, 
March  29,  1981.  that  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1980,  the  total  purchase 
cost  of  47  weapons  systems  escalated 
by  $47.6  billion,  as  a  result  of  engi- 
neering changes,  inflation,  and  bad 
management— amounting  to  a  20-per- 
cent inflation  rate,  twice  the  overall 
national  inflation  rate. 

That  roughly  60  percent  of  all  Pen- 
tagon procxirement  is  awarded  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis,  in  which  con- 
tractors merely  name  the  price  and  de- 
livery date. 

The  recommendation  of  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover— reported  in  the  IiCay 
6.  1981.  Wall  Street  Journal— that  the 
U.S.  Government  build  its  own  subma- 
rines because  the  private  contractors. 
General  Dynamics  in  particiilar,  are 
ripping  off  the  Pentagon. 

The  warnings  of  Mr.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, the  Wall  Street  financial  leader, 
that  the  defense  boost  called  for  by 
the  administration  will  be  highly  infla- 
tionary, which,  incidentally,  the  stock 
market  seems  to  be  heeding  in  recent 
days. 

The  evidence  that  today  the  infla- 
tion cost  impact  in  weapons  pnxmre- 
ment  is  far  higher  than  in  the  econo- 
my overall. 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Lester  Thurow, 
the  respected  economist  at  MIT,  who 
points  out  that  the  military  buildup 
contemplated  by  the  administration 
will  exceed  the  military  buildup  prior 
to  and  during  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
that  It  wlU  have  a  major  inflationary 
consequence. 

The  numerous  reports  in  business 
magazines  that  bottlenecks  i«  defense 
industries  and  the  shortages  in  the  de- 
fense labor  market  will  Jack  up  infla- 
tion in  the  coming  months. 

And  in  the  category  of  the  compari- 
son of  military  spending  and  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  defense  establishments 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  following  evidence 
that  refutes  the  facile  claims  by  the 
administration  that  we  have  fallen 
behind  the  Soviets: 

The  repori  of  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  in  London 
that  the  NATO  alliance,  which  in- 
cludes the  United  States,  has  outspent 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  the  Soviet 


Union,  by  $207  billion  in  the  p«iod. 
1970-79.  incidentally,  a  report  based 
on  CIA  figures  and  others. 

The  comparisons  of  relative  military 
strengths  done  by  that  Institute  and 
other  sources  that  show: 
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I  should  further  add.  that  qualita- 
tively speaking,  the  United  States  and 
NATO  have  a  far  superior  fighting 
force  and  far  superior  weaponry,  with 
far  greater  flexibility  and  command 
control,  than  do  the  Soviets  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  a  few  signs  of  which  are 
the  following— the  endemic  alcoholism 
in  the  Red  army,  reported  yesterday 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service; 
the  very  low  rate  of  reenlistment  in 
the  Red  army;  the  meager  salaries 
that  Soviet  soldiers  are  paid— $5  rubles 
a  month;  the  reports  on  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  Soviet  taJiks.  discovered  in  dis- 
mantling captured  tanks. 

While  it  is  too  technical  to  go  into 
here,  I  also  understand  that  the  CIA 
methodology  in  estimating  relative  ex- 
penditures is  highly  distorted.  For  ex- 
ample, we  assume  the  Soviets  pay 
their  soldiers  the  same  rate  that  we 
do;  we  assume  the  Soviets  pay  for  the 
weapons  they  build  the  same  amount 
we  pay  for  comparable  ones;  and.  most 
equally  incredibly,  we  assume  in  our 
estimates  that  the  value  of  the  ruble  is 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
which  is  an  amazing  assumption. 

Now  we  come  to  the  big  question: 
Why,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence, 
despite  all  this  evidence  that  we  do 
not  need  an  additional  $40  billion  in 
defense  spending  next  year  and  an  ad- 
ditional $1.5  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years— why  do  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues still  believe  we  need  it? 

I  wish  I  could  fully  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  I  suspect  the  answer 
would  unlock  many  mysteries  of  why 
the  U.S.  Government  operates  the  way 
it  does.  While  I  do  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. I  have  some  of  them,  and  let  me 
suggest  the  following: 

First,  the  Defense  Establishment  is 
the  "sacred  cow"  symbol  at  the  root  of 
our  political  psychology;  when  the 
Congress  fails  to  come  up  with  an- 
swers to  domestic  problems  and  world 
problems,  its  reflex  action  is  to  spend 
more  on  defense,  as  if  that  will  make 
us  secure  again  and  wipe  away  the 
problems. 

Second,  many  of  my  colleagues  come 
from  districts  that  are  overflowing 
with  defense  contractors  and   bases. 
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and  more  money  for  defense  is  simply 
more  largess  for  their  districts.  That  is 
called  interest-group  politics,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Third,  a  spotlight  on  defense  and  na- 
tional security  means  less  emphasis  on 
domestic  issues  and  priorities,  and 
since  the  latter  are  so  much  more  seri- 
ous and  seemingly  insoluble,  it  is  com- 
fortable to  turn  to  the  defense  agenda 
and  believe  that  "the  Russians  are 
coming." 

Fourth,  a  focus  on  defense  conjures 
up  the  false  impression  that  the 
Nation  is  united,  that  its  domestic 
problems  pale  behind  national  secu- 
rity questions,  which  is.  of  course, 
untrue. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  have  so  long 
been  inured  to  the  powerful  symbol- 
ism of  the  Pentagon,  that  it  has 
become  second  nature,  like  a  reflex 
action,  to  give  the  Pentagon  all  that  it 
demands,  regardless  of  the  merits  or 
the  consequences. 

I  say  all  this,  knowing  that  truth 
does  not  always,  or  even  often,  prevail, 
on  such  questions,  that  to  change 
minds  on  this  subject  is  a  gargantuan 
effort,  and  yet  that  reason  may  some- 
day prevail. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  the  Reagan/ 
Latta-Gramm  substitute,  particularly 
because  of  the  outrageous  new  defense 
spending  it  calls  for.  and  the  incredi- 
bly distorted  national  priorities  and 
economic  dangers  it  will  usher  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Coh- 
YXBS)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

FbXTIfTAia). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  know  my  decision  is  disap- 
pointing to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joins).  I  want  to  make  the  statement 
that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  con- 
ducted himself  more  eloquently  and 
more  masterfully  than  he  has  done  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  in  bringing  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee bill  to  the  floor  for  our  consid- 
eration 

Taxes  are  too  high,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  too  big.  too  many  programs 
are  being  carried  on.  and  they  cost  too 
much. 

That  is  my  mood:  that  is  the  mood 
of  my  constituents;  and  that  is  the 
mood  of  the  country. 

People  are  sick  and  tired  of  paying 
through  the  nose  for  more  and  more 
government,  more  and  more  regula- 
tions over  almost  every  aspect  of  their 
lives,  and  more  government  than  they 
need  or  want. 

As  the  Advisory  Ctmunission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Regulations  has  re- 
ported, government  has  "become  as 
more  pervasive,  more  intrusive,  more 
unmanageable,  more  ineffective,  more 


costly,  and,  above  all.  more  unaccount- 
able." 

The  ACIR  rlgftitfully  concludes  that 
the  federal  ssrstem  must  be  decongest- 
ed  and  decentralized,  that  the  tend- 
ency to  "Intergovenunentallze"  practi- 
cally all  dmnestic  problems  has  imped- 
ed equity,  administrative  effectiveness, 
economic  efficiency,  and  political  as 
well  as  administrative  accountability 
in  our  country. 

As  we  consider  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, we  must  take  these  facts  into 
consideration.  We  cannot  Ignore  the 
hard  realities  of  the  world,  and  contin- 
ue down  the  path  toward  national  eco- 
nomic ruin. 

The  time  has  long  since  come  to  call 
a  halt  to  budgets  which  always  go  up. 
with  taxes  never  far  behind.  A  half 
century  of  deficit  financing  is  all  the 
American  system  can  stand,  if  we  have 
any  hopes  of  preserving  our  form  of 
government. 

The  hour  is  late.  Our  country's 
future  is  in  danger. 

Neither  of  the  two  major  budget  op- 
tions—the Gramm-Latta  substitute 
nor  the  House  Budget  Committee  ver- 
sion—is completely  satisfactory  to  any 
of  us.  Of  necessity,  both  call  for  less 
spending  and  therefore  for  sacrifices 
and  adjustments.  But.  after  extremely 
careful  consideration,  I  have  decided 
to  support  the  President's  proposed 
budget  cuts. 

They  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, a  step  away  from  big  and  exces- 
sive government,  a  step  toward  the 
return  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Although  I  have  concerns  that  the 
President's  overall  economic  padcage— 
including  budget  cuts,  tax  cuts,  and  so 
forth— may  not  be  quite  as  successful 
as  he  thinks  it  will  be,  I  believe— and 
most  of  the  people  I  represent  be- 
lieve—that his  program  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  tried. 

The  first  part  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic paduge— a  vital  part— is  the 
Gramm-lAtta  substitute.  We  should 
pass  it  and  give  the  President  the 
fighting  chance  he  needs  to  accom- 
plish responsible  goals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
FouMTAiif )  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wibth)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  WIRTU.  IiCr.  Chairman,  if  I  be- 
lieved in  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram. I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Monliers  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  go  down  and  refi- 
nance their  houses  at  an  8.9-percent 
interest  rate.  Since  I  do  not.  I  wiU  Just 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  I  have  spent  the  majority 
of  my  time  over  the  past  2  years  work- 
ing with  Members  of  both  political 
parties  to  achieve  substantial  reduc- 


tions in  Federal  q>endlng.  In  the  last  5 
months  I  have  worked  in  cooperation 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
to  review  in  detail  the  budget  for  next 
fiscal  year,  and  these  efforts  are  re- 
flected in  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

We  all  owe  thanks  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  for  his  ad- 
mirable and  capable  leadership  in 
crafting  this  proposal  with  a  sensitiv- 
ity to  so  many  diverse  interests  and 
concerns. 

I  oppose  the  administration  plan  be- 
cause, although  it  proposes  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  level  of  spending  reduc- 
tions which  we  suggiested  in  the 
Budget  Committee  proposal,  it  con- 
tains several  serious  flaws  and  short- 
comings which  make  it  an  unrealistic 
and  probably  unachievable  plan: 

First,  it  is  based  oa  unrealistic  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  improve- 
ment in  the  economy  over  the  next  12 
months.  While  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  economy  wiU  inu>rove 
in  the  near  future,  it  is  unrealistic  to 
lead  the  Nation  to  believe  that  we  will 
suddenly  see  interest  rates  drop  to 
below  9  percent.  The  House  budget 
Committee's  proposal  was  crafted  on 
the  assiunption  of  steady  economic 
growth  over  the  coming  months,  and 
therefore  reflected  what  I  l}elleve  to 
be  more  realistic  estimates  of  spending 
for  mandatory  initiatives  such  as  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  social  secu- 
rity and  other  Federal  programs 
which  are  driven  upward  by  inflatitm 
and  interest  rate  levels. 

Second,  the  deficit  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  is  much  too  high. 
Even  the  administration  is  now  begin- 
ning to  admit  this  problem.  Because 
they  have  been  overly  optimistic  on 
the  economy,  the  deficit  may  be  well 
over  $50  billion  next  year.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  alternative  which 
we  proposed  provided  for  $2  billion 
more  in  outlay  qiendlng  reductions 
than  the  administration,  no  matter 
whose  economic  assumptiims  are  used. 
It  also  contains  a  more  carefully  tar- 
geted and  equitable  tax  cut  package  of 
almost  $40  bOlion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
And  it  reduces  the  projected  size  of 
the  deficit  by  ahnost  half,  to  $25.6  bO- 
lion. While  the  Latta-Gramm  substi- 
tute shows  a  deficit  of  over  $30  billion 
on  paper,  this  was  achieved  by  esti- 
mating higher  revenues  but  at  the 
same  time  rejecting  the  impact  which 
economic  conditions  wlU  have  <m 
spending. 

Third,  while  the  administration- 
backed  proposal  contained  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  level  of  spending  reduc- 
tions which  were  proposed  by  the 
House  Budget  CcHumlttee.  important 
national  priorities  have  bem  negtected 
in  the  Latta-Gramm  substitute: 
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The  lAtU  substitute  affects  the 
poor  uid  the  working  poor  the  most. 
und  when  enacted  diiring  the  coming 
months  wiU  most  certainly  cause  not 
only  worse  living  conditions  for  low- 
income  families  and  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  will  in  many  cases  force 
low-income  workers  onto  the  welfare 
rolls.  The  evidence  I  have  seen  indi- 
cates that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of 
those  in  need  would  not  be  eligible  for 
any  public  assistance  under  the  admin- 
istration version  of  the  so-called  safety 
net. 

raoDccTiviTy 

The  Latta  substitute  cuts  too  deeply 
into  productivity-enhancing  invest- 
ments in  education,  scientific  research 
and  development,  and  manpower 
training— areas  which  are  critical  to 
our  long-term  economic  growth. 

By  calling  for  reductions  of  more 
than  70  percent  in  areas  such  as  the 
development  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources and  energy  conservation,  the 
lAtta  substitute  will  only  serve  to  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
supplies,  thus  jeopardizing  our  nation- 
al security. 

Additionally,  the  LatU  substitute 
endorses  a  tax  cut  proposal  which  is 
not  sufficiently  targeted  toward  low- 
and  middle-income  families  nor  toward 
the  encouragement  of  productive  eco- 
nomic investment.  Instead,  this  substi- 
tute may  very  well  cause  increased 
deficit  spending  over  the  next  several 
years. 

For  these  reasons  I  oppose  the  Latta 
substitute  and  support  the  resolution 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONGS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephau>t),  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  has  been  a  very  constructive  and 
useful  debate  for  the  country  and  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  con- 
clusion. I  would  simply  like  to  repeat 
the  words  of  Henry  Kaufman  which 
were  uttered  on  April  22.  just  a  few 
days  ago.  when  he  addressed  the  ques- 
tions that  are  really  before  us.  He  said 
in  conclusion  in  his  speech  on  the 
economy  and  the  effect  of  the  budget 
on  the  economy: 

In  forging  an  effective  national  stabiliza- 
tion policy,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
American  economy  is  as  yet  far  from  brittle 
but,  rather,  is  resilient,  and  that  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  strike  hard  against  infla- 
tion. 

And  he  said,  "In  this  effort  we  face 
formidable  obstacles."  He  said.  "Infla- 
tion is  deeply  embedded  in  our  expec- 
tations and  patterns  of  behavior,  and 
knocking  down  the  inflation  rate  as  we 
move  to  a  higher  utilization  of  real  re- 
sources would  be  an  exceptional  feat." 
He  said,  massive  tax  cuts,  large  leaps 


In  defense  spending,  and  a  slowdown 
in  other  Oovemment  outlays  will 
not— wlU  not.  in  his  opinion— be 
enough.  He  said  these  measures  will 
place  an  extraordinary  strain  on  mon- 
etary policy  leading  to  further  distor- 
tions in  financial  markets,  much 
higher  interest  rates,  and  additional 
fragility  of  our  financial  system. 

I  think  if  we  continue  to  not  heed 
the  words  of  the  Henry  Kaufmans  and 
the  Paul  Volckers  of  the  world,  we  will 
continue  to  experience  high  interest 
rates,  high  inflation,  and  a  failing 
economy. 

I  fully  understand  the  economic 
thoughts  and  philosophies  expressed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  reject 
them.  I  do  not  think  they  are  right.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  work.  When  the 
President  says  we  should  try  some- 
thing new.  I  think  we  should,  and  I 
think  the  something  new  we  should 
try  is  low  deficits,  low  interest  rates, 
and  low  inflation. 

I  urge  a  positive  note  on  the  commit- 
tee alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma  (Mr.  Joms)  has 
25  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethuw) 
has  16  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jons). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish)  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  of  pressure  has  been  put  on  many 
Members  to  accept  without  reserva- 
tion the  entire  budget-tax  package 
submitted  by  the  administration.  The 
implication  has  been  that  there  is 
something  sacred  about  the  particular 
cuts  to  be  made,  which  would  be 
thrown  off  irreparably  if  any  single 
detail  were  altered.  I  am  not  certain 
that  this  is  so. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  cuts  pro- 
posed are  coimterproductive.  Let  us 
look,  for  instance,  at  mass  transit.  If 
all  our  economic  problems  could  be  at- 
tributed solely  to  Government  spend- 
ing, as  some  people  actually  believe, 
then  it  might  make  sense  to  cut  mass 
transit  programs  solely  to  keep  spend- 
ing down.  But  at  a  time  when  so  many 
of  our  economic  problems  are  directly 
attributable  to  rising  fuel  costs — as  we 
saw  when  the  sudden  decontrol  of  oil 
recently  accoimted  for  a  l-percent 
Jump  in  the  inflation  rate— it  seems  to 
be  time  to  invest  more  in  energy-effi- 
cient mass  transit  projects,  not  to  cut 
them  down. 

Likewise,  I  wonder  whether  the  sav- 
ings gained  by  cutting  out  the  student 
loan  program  will  in  the  long  run  look 
like  genuine  economies,  or  whether  we 
will  look  back  upon  this  move  as  a 
rash  mistake.  With  so  many  colleges 
clinging  to  existence  now,  cutting  out 
a  program  so  essential  to  their  con- 


tinuing may  be  the  final  blow  from 
which  they  can  not  recover.  There  is 
also  the  personal  aspect  of  these  cuts: 
if  we  cut  off  hope  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  students  who  depend  on  these 
loans,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we 
have  improved  the  collection  of  these 
loans  when  they  come  due,  is  this  not 
really  a  false  savings?  I  am  afraid  that 
the  present  economy  does  not  offer 
hope  for  the  massive  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  now  rely  on  these  loans  to 
work  their  way  through  college.  The 
tuition  is  too  high,  and  the  Jobs  are 
too  few.  To  eliminate  this  program 
seems  to  be  penny  wise  and  poimd 
foolish. 

I  will  not  go  down  the  entire  catalog 
of  cuts  in  so  many  areas— health,  legal 
services,  social  programs,  projects  to 
preserve  our  environment,  and  so  on— 
where  the  long-  and  even  short-term 
consequences  may  come  to  be  regret- 
ted. I  will  point  out  that  my  chairman- 
ship of  the  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
General  Oversight  and  Renegotiation 
has  made  me  thorouglily  familiar  with 
the  excesses  in  defense  contracting 
which  go  on  all  the  time.  Up  to  last 
week,  the  administration  has  paid  only 
lipservice  to  tightening  controls  on 
this  notoriously  profligate  area  of 
spending.  Now  Mr.  Weinberger  and 
Mr.  Carlucci  aimounce  that  they 
intend  to  initiate  internal  controls 
within  the  Defense  Department  to 
deal  with  waste  and  fraud.  Despite  my 
respect  for  the  abilities  and  intentions 
of  these  officials,  I  doubt  that  it  can 
work.  The  military-industrial  complex, 
against  which  President  Eisenhower 
warned  us  so  eloquently,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  police  itself.  Yet.  Just  last 
week  a  committee  in  the  other  body 
voted  to  repeal  the  Vinson-Trammell 
Act.  which  is  now  our  only  legal  con- 
trol against  excessive  profits  in  de- 
fense spending.  Mr.  Chairman,  nobody 
is  more  committed  to  a  strong  defense 
than  I  am.  but  I  do  not  think  that  oiu* 
forces  should  be  built  up  indiscrimi- 
nately by  simply  throwing  money  at 
them.  I  prefer  to  spread  the  discipline 
necessary  in  Government  expendi- 
tures equitably  through  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

Overall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  the  so- 
called  bipartisan  budget  cuts  are  dis- 
tributed too  much  among  the  pro- 
grams needed  by  the  Northeastern 
part  of  the  country. 

I  believe  a  more  equitable  and  effec- 
tive solution  will  be  found  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee  package, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Stark). 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
President  Reagan's  statements  in  de- 
fense of  his  proposed  budget  cut.  he 
has  repeatedly  contended  that-  the 
cuts  would  not  hurt  the  truly  needy 
and  the  very  poor.  It  is  clear  that  the 


President  and  the  supporters  of 
Oramm/Latta  either  do  not  under- 
stand the  programs  that  would  be  cut, 
or  do  not  care  about  the  children,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled  that  would 
suffer  severely  from  these  budget  cuts. 

I  support  efforts  to  tighten  up  social 
programs,  to  eliminate  unintended  and 
unneeded  benefits  and  to  improve  pro- 
gram management.  During  the  last  10 
days,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  As- 
sistance and  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation which  I  chair  has  acted  on  $2  to 
$2.5  billion  dollars  in  reductions  in  un- 
employment insurance  and  welfare 
programs. 

The  subcommittee  has  rejected  pro- 
visions in  the  Reagan  budget  and  pro- 
visions which  would  be  mandated 
under  Gramm-Latta,  under  which 
150,000  children  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies would  lose  day  care.  It  has  reject- 
ed cuts  in  funding  which  would  deny 
homemaker  services  to  100,000  aged 
and  disabled. 

These  are  services  which  enable  the 
aged  and  disabled  to  live  with  some 
measure  of  dignity  and  independence 
in  their  own  homes  instead  of  in  an  in- 
stitution. Budget  cuts  which  deny  a 
quarter  of  a  million  children,  aged, 
and  disabled  these  kinds  of  services 
are  not  part  of  a  so-called  economic  re- 
covery plan. 

It  is  part  of  a  plan  which  can  only  be 
called  a  vendetta  against  any  kind  of 
government  services  designed  to  help 
the  most  needy  and  those  most  deserv- 
ing of  government  assistance. 

In  23  States  in  this  country,  the 
combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fit level  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
poverty  level.  That  is.  a  mother  and 
three  children  must  live  on  less  than 
$462  a  month. 

In  those  13  States,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  deny  AFDC 
benefits  to  nearly  175.000  children. 
Are  not  these  children  truly  needy? 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
wipe  out  the  child  welfare  reforms  en- 
acted last  year  to  better  serve  the  1 
million  children  each  year  who  are  se- 
riously abused  or  neglected.  There  are 
500,000  children  in  foster  care  homes 
or  institutions  in  this  country.  Abused 
children  and  children  without  a  per- 
manent home  are  truly  needy. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  pro- 
posing that  Congress  repeal  child  wel- 
fare reforms  enacted  in  1980  and  go 
back  to  the  old  law  in  which  children 
languished  in  foster  care,  inadequate 
efforts  were  made  to  rettun  children 
to  their  own  homes,  and  children  who 
had  been  seriously  abused  were  not 
adequately  served.  A  vote  for  the 
Gramm/Latta  proposal  supporting  the 
President's  policies  is  saying  that  we 
are  turning  back  the  clock  on  child 
welfare  and  foster  care  reform. 

A  futher  indication  of  the  kind  of 
thinking  which  went  into  President 
Reagan's  budget  cuts  and  policy  rec- 
ommendations, is  the  President's  pro- 


posal which  could  have  the  effect  of 
denying  nearly  2  million  of  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  on  SSI  an  annual 
coat  of  living  increase  in  their  benefits. 
President  Reagan  proposes  that  states 
be  allowed  to  not  pass  through  to  SSI 
recipients  the  annual  cost  of  living  in- 
crease in  SSI. 

An  economic  recovery  plan  should 
not  be  based  on  depriving  millions  of 
the  poor,  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
abused  children  the  very  minimal  level 
of  assistance. 

A  vote  for  Gramm-Latta  is  following 
lockstep  with  Mr.  Stociunan,  a  man 
who  has  the  mind  of  a  piranha  fish 
and  the  heart  of  a  Doberman 
pinscher.  In  response  to  the  plight  of 
tens  of  thousands  minority  youth  who 
would  lose  their  public  service  Jobs 
under  the  Reagan  budget  he  said, 
"They  should  not  have  been  unem- 
ployed in  the  first  place." 

LOSS  OF  BENEFITS  AND  SERVKXS  TO  LOW  INCOME  CHIL- 
DREN IN  STATES  WITH  COMBiNED  AFDC-fOOD  STAMPS 
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Bdr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

ISx.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  "A  New 
Begliming"  as  we  debate  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  this  afternoon. 

"A  New  Beginning." 

But  where  is  the  new  beginning 
when  we  hear  that  next  year  we  will 
face  a  $50  billion  deficit  once  again. 

Tes;  that's  right.  The  Reagan  plan 
which  espouses  fiscal  austerity,  will 
offer  this  country  in  the  name  of  a 
new  beginning  a  $50  billion  deficit. 

And  where  is  the  new  begliming 
when  we  hear  the  same  old  political 
rhetoric  about  equity,  about  the  ines- 
capable Federal  deficit,  about  helping 
the  truly  needy.  That's  political  rhet- 
oric that  rings  more  hollow  this  year 
than  it  ever  has  in  the  past. 

And  in  energy.  Where  can  we  find  a 
new  beginning  when  we  continue  to 
dole  out  billions  of  tax  dollars  to  the 
oil  companies  in  failing  hopes  that 
they  will  bring  us  energy  independ- 
ence. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  a  new  be- 
gliming. No;  that  is  business  as  usual. 
And  the  people  of  this  country  are 
being  deceived. 

But  there  may  he  one  new  beginning 
in  my  district.  That  new  beginning  will 
be  for  the  thousands  of  farmers  and 
rural  families  who  find  that  under  the 
Gramm-Latta  program,  they  will  be 
forced  out.  Forced  out  of  their  farms, 
their  homes,  their  schools  and  their 
businesses.  Yes;  that  is  their  new  be- 
ginning. 

For  my  part,  it  is  a  new  beginning 
which  will  prove  disastrous  for  the 
people  of  my  State  and  our  country  as 
a  whole.  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
support  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  OklahiHna.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5V^  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mx.  Alezahiwb). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  loudest  and  clearest  voice  heard  in 
the  debate  over  the  budget  has  been 
that  of  the  American  people.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  respective  i»t>- 
posals  before  the  Congress,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  a  vast  majority  of 
Americans  want  the  Government  to 
alter  its  course  and  find  new  economic 
directions.  The  President  has  assimsed 
the  leadership  in  making  the  wishes  of 
the  people  known  and  the  Congress 
has  responded  in  a  spirit  of  construc- 
tive debate.  All  of  the  budget  propos- 
als we  have  considered  reflect  the 
need  for  cutting  Federal  spending, 
narrowing  the  scope  of  Federal  activi- 
ty and  reducing  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  debate  has  been  long 
and  often  bitter,  there  is  a  thread  of 
consensus  running  through  each  of 
the  budget  proposals  under  considera- 
tion. That  consensus,  in  my  view,  is  a 
recognition  that  the  people  demand 
good  public  policy  instead  of  politics 
as  ustuil.  Those  Democrats  in  Congress 
who  have  broken  with  their  party's 
leadership  have  done  so  out  of  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  those  they  represent 
rather  than  seeking  to  exert  political 
leverage. 

Those  who  have  supported  the 
democratic  alternative  have  done  so 
not  to  obstruct,  but  rather  to  remain 
responsive  to  the  people  who  elected 
them.  Congress  is  a  mirror  that  re- 
flects the  images  of  America  and  to 
expect  unanimity  of  opinion  is  to  deny 
the  rich  diversity  of  the  Nation. 

The  debate  will  soon  be  behind  us 
now  and  each  of  us  must  bow  to  the 
will  of  those  we  represent  and  vote  ac- 
cordingly. For  that  reason,  I  want  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  I  stand  on 
the  issues. 

First.  I  believe  the  amendments  we 
have  considered  are  flawed.  Neither  of 
the  amendments  so  far  offered  during 
debate  cut  Federal  expenditures  in  a 
meaningful  way.  Accordingly.  I  did  not 
support  them.  The  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute provides  the  needed  spending 
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cuts  but  propoaei  a  deficit  which  will. 
In  my  view,  be  aelf-defeatlnc.  There- 
f  (tfe.  I  will  oppose  It.  The  committee 
propoaal  poiiriurn  the  merits  of  flezl- 
bOtty  and  ftecal  restalnt.  but  it  too  cmr- 
rtod  a  maMlve  defldt  which  Is.  in  my 
view,  unwise  and  unwarranted. 

The  economic  IndicatorB  all  point  to 
a  resurgent  econ<»ny  marked  by  real 
growth,  and  the  potential  for  lower  in- 
flation and  Improved  productivity.  If 
those  IndleaUMv  are  correct,  then  the 
proper  course  of  action  for  this  House 
would  have  been  to  adopt  a  balanced 
budget,  or  at  a  mtwitniint,  one  that  re- 
flects the  smaller  defldt.  My  fear  is 
that  whatever  gains  we  will  achieve  by 
cutting  back  on  spending  will  be  eaten 
up  by  a  new  round  of  inflation  Induced 
by  yet  another  massive  Fedoml  deficit. 

Yesterday  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  said  he  expects  the 
intoest  rates  to  continue  to  rise  and 
to  stay  high  for  scune  months  to  come. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  defldt  this 
year  will  probably  be  about  $6  billion 
higher  than  the  administration  has 
forecast. 

I  believe  that  the  House  is  making  a 
serious  error  in  failing  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  resolution,  as  I  have  re- 
peatedly proposed,  that  would  remove 
the  inflation  push  caused  by  defldt 
»P»n««wg  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
aetltMU  we  are  taking  now  are  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

However,  both  proposals  before  us 
move  us  further  along  the  road  to  a 
balanced  budget.  But.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
cuts  Federal  spending  and  Federal 
deficits  more  and  is  sounder  fiscal 
policy.  I  urge  my  coUegues  to  support 
it.  At  the  same  time.  I  believe  in  the 
representative  nature  of  the  House 
and  in  majority  government,  so  when 
we  come  to  the  final  vote  on  the 
budget  resolution.  I  will  vote  for  pas- 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I 
would  be  roniss  if  I  failed  to  say  that 
the  Nation  owes  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Jnt  Joim  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  In  1976,  the  process  of  fxin- 
AmmmntMi  change  in  American  political 
thought  was  well  under  way.  The  1980 
elections  were  a  ringing  endorsement 
of  the  direction  of  that  change.  Jim 
Joms  embraced  the  change,  but  to  his 
great  and  everlasting  credit  he  did  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  carried  along  with  the  tide 
of  change  without  calling  for  serious 
and  intelligent  debate  on  the  profound 
issues  that  will  directly  and  severely 
impact  oa  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Serious  and  intelligent  debate  is  the 
comentime  of  representative  democ- 
racy. Without  it.  the  people  would  be 
subject  to  the  whims  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

He  could  have  added  his  weight  to 
the  ax  that  is  chopping  away  at  con- 
ventional economics.  But  like  a  good 
surgeon,  he  has  instead  wielded  the 


scalpel  to  remove  that  which  is  defec- 
tive and  retain  that  which  is  healthy. 

In  his  years  in  the  House,  he  has  ex- 
emplified the  best  traditions  of  the 
State  he  represents.  But  more  than 
that,  he  has  been  a  voice  for  modera- 
tion, fiscal  responsibility  and  for  the 
conservative  and  self-reliant  spirit  of 
the  people  of  Oklahoma.  The  House 
and  the  Nation  are  lucky  to  have  Jm 
Joms  at  the  helm  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
sailhig  a  course  into  uncharted  eco- 
nomic waters. 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  past  2  days  Members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  weak  their  views  and 
cast  their  votes  on  the  major  issue  in 
this  Congress.  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposal. 

Yesterday  we  voted  down  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  our  thoughtful  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obkt).  that  would  have  re- 
stored $100  million  for  senior  dtisen's 
nutriti<m  prognuns.  This  money  would 
have  partially  made  up  for  the  loss  to 
these  programs  resulting  from  the  ter- 
mination of  CETA  employees  and  the 
failure  in  the  Reagan  budget  to  ac- 
count for  increased  food  and  energy 
costs. 

Specifically,  lir.  Chairman.  33  mil- 
lion meals  nationwide  will  not  be 
served  because  the  House,  by  an  em- 
barrassingly substantial  margin, 
turned  its  back  on  our  Nation's  elderly 
and  defeated  the  Obey  amendment. 
Six  hunderd  thousand  senior  citizens 
will  be  eliminated  from  nutrition  pro- 
grams they  desperately  need  because 
of  the  meat-ax  approach  to  budget 
balancing  exhibited  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  In  my  own  great  State 
of  New  York.  2.660,000  meals  will  not 
be  served  and  47,200  elderly  will  be 
eliminated  from  nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  how  usefiil  the  meals-on- 
wheels  and  other  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly  really  are.  They  often 
literally  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  seniors  who.  for  fear 
of  violent  crime  or  who  are  simply 
unable  to  get  around,  are  prisoners  in 
their  own  apartments. 

We  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  today 
for  our  actions,  for  we  have  let  down 
our  Nation's  finest  dtizens  who  are 
trying  their  best  to  get  by  on  social  se- 
curity and  what  little  savings  they 
may  have  accumulated  over  a  lifetime. 
Unfortunately,  costs  today  are  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  we,  in  an  act  of 
indifference  and  political  expediency 
have  sent  the  message  to  our  elderly 
that  they  must  fend  for  themselves 
and  can  expect  little  help  from  the 
great  country  they  worked  so  hard  all 
their  lives  to  build. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  Members  will  regret  pro- 
foundly their  actions  of  the  last  2 
dajrs.« 


•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chataman.  on  this  final  day  of  debate, 
I  must,  once  again,  rise  to  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  prevailing  substitute— 
the  Latta  substitute.  As  we  have  delib- 
erated and  considered  alternatives, 
this  Republican  version  of  the  Reagan 
economic  recovery  package  must  today 
receive  a  final  vote  and  become  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  There  is  no  need 
to  rehearse  the  critical  nature  of  the 
established  spending  targets  within 
which  we  wiU  be  bound  to  provide  sen- 
sible spending  allocations.  However,  I 
must  urge  the  defeat  of  this  Latta  sub- 
stitute, which,  as  you  wiU  notice, 
began  as  the  Oramm-Latta  bipartisan 
effort. 

Some  will  say  that  the  defeat  of  this 
substitute  will  leave  us  vulnerable  to 
even  more  stringent  spending  ceilings. 
Moreover,  with  the  defeat  of  this  sub- 
stitute, we  might  also  run  the  risk  of 
m liming  our  mandate  to  pass  such  a 
resolution  by  May  15.  To  these  asser- 
tions, I  say,  I  am  willing  to  deliberate 
and  consider  additional  options  and  re- 
visions until  we  have  reached  a  more 
palatable,  equitable,  and  less  inflation- 
ary approach  to  economic  recovery  for 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  as- 
sumptions of  President  Reagan's  "Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Plan"  as  embodied  in 
the  LatU  substitute  are  overly  opti- 
mistic. The  basis  of  their  economic  re- 
covery is:  (Da  permanent  reduction  in 
the  personal  tax  rate  which  they 
assume  will  provide  more  savings  and 
incentives  for  those  Americans  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  employed  ^d  to 
work  more  productively:  (2)  a  business 
tax  incentive  that  purportedly  encour- 
ages capital  expansion.  Capital  expan- 
sion translates  into  higher  productiv- 
ity and  reduced  inflation  in  the  short- 
run  economic  assumptions;  (3)  spend- 
ing reductions  which  will  reduce  the 
defldt  and  thus  lessen  the  Treasury 
influence  on  capital  and  money  mar- 
kets. Marginal  private  Investment  is 
predicted  to  increase  as  a  result  of  a 
less  crowded  financial  market;  and  (4) 
a  stable  monetary  policy  with  less 
growth  than  the  previous  2  years. 

All  arguments  are  valid  economic 
growth  modes.  However,  as  presented 
by  the  Latta  proponents,  they  are  ex- 
tremely overestimating  the  short-term 
effects  of  the  modes. 

The  Reagan  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram uses  the  success  of  the  Kennedy 
tax  cut  of  1964  as  the  rationale  for 
their  permanent  personal  tax  cut. 
Their  attempt  is  to  induce  growth  in 
the  marginal  saving  rates  of  the 
middle-  to  upper-income  tax  brackets 
as  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  effectively  did 
in  1964.  Over  the  4-year  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Kennedy  initia- 
tives real  savings  growth  fell  to  2.S3 
percent.  The  growth  of  real  savings 
was  5.49  percent  between  December 


1947  and  December  1963.  After  the 
Kennedy  tax  cut,  the  growth  rate  of 
real  savings  accelerated  to  8.09  per- 
cent. That  scenario  is  characterized  as 
a  successful  effort  to  Induce  marginal 
savings.  It  had  the  added  economic 
ef  fed  of  assisting  in  coital  formation 
as  the  real  investment  growth  rose 
from  an  average  4-year  rate  of  3.93 
percent  immediately  before  the  initia- 
tive to  5.49  percent  immediately  after 
the  initiative. 

In  a  Joint  Economic  Committee 
econometric  simulation  of  the  Reagan 
proposals  through  the  Data  Resources 
Inc.  (DRI)  model  an  increase  of  an 
average  4.9-percent  savings  rate  for 
1981  to  7.2  percent  in  1984.  However, 
investment  and  industrial  production 
rates  remain  very  low.  The  difference 
is,  in  1964,  total  outstanding  personal 
installment  credit  was  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion, whereas  the  average  for  the  last  4 
years  is  $29.6  billion.  Americans  will 
lever  additional  income  for  debt  or 
consumption,  rather  than  savings.  Im- 
mediate consimiption  response — or 
demand— to  additional  income  in  the 
absence  of  increased  immediate  pro- 
duction capacity— or  supply— is  the 
purest  form  of  rampant  inflation.  Be 
optimistic  and  asstune  that  savings 
will  increase  from  4.9  percent  to  7.0 
percent  next  year.  Thus.  $93  out  of 
every  additional  $100  in  tax  relief  will 
be  directly  relegated  to  consumption. 
Unfortunately,  that  would  heat  up  the 
American  economy,  thus  causing  rapid 
and  sustained  inflation. 

(Note:  Average  Japanese  family 
saves  20  percent  of  income.  Average 
German  family  saves  14  percent  of 
income.  How  can  we  compete  with 
this?) 

The  business  tax  Incentives  are  in 
the  form  of  a  10-5-3  accelerated  cost 
recovery  proposal,  and  a  cap  on  the 
marginal  tax  rate  charged  on  long- 
term  capital  gains.  Again,  the  effed 
has  been  overstated.  Because  there  is 
no  targeting,  for  every  dollar  of  incen- 
tives for  productive  reindustrialization 
invested  there  is  certain  to  be  several 
dollars  worth  of  nonproductive  invest- 
ments. If  lower  capital  gains  were  lim- 
ited to  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  depressed  economic  areas 
and/or  in  new,  high-risk,  ventiu-e  capi- 
tal projects  then  it  would  be  suitable. 
There  is  no  short-term  reward  on  that 
type  investment.  Therefore,  lower  cap- 
ital gains  will  increase  investments  in 
old  antiques,  paintings,  oriental  rugs 
and  those  speculative  high  turnover 
articles  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
productivity. 

The  10-5-3  accelerated  cost  recovery 
proposal  is  a  proxy  for  promoting  the 
"winners"  strategy.  That  is,  the  ad- 
minstration  has  made  a  conscious  deci- 
sion to  promote  those  industries  which 
currently  have  enough  capital  to  rein- 
vest in  their  capital  stock.  This  essen- 
tially limits  participation  to  the  high 
growth     micro-processor,     computer. 


health  technology  and  related  indus- 
tries of  the  South  and  Southwest. 
These  industries  are  already  high 
growth>cash  ready  industries,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fiscal  policy  adopted.  What 
of  the  automobile,  steel,  rubber,  and 
primary-secondary  metals  industries 
of  the  frostbelt  area?  They  cannot 
benefit  from  10-5-3  because  they  do 
not  have  capital  resources  to  retool. 
Again,  because  10-5-3  is  not  targeted 
you  essentially  solldt  an  economic  re- 
sponse that  would  have  occurred  re- 
gardless. To  assist  small  businesses 
and  the  low-growth  industries  of  the 
frostbelt  some  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  refundable  tax  credit. 

Reagan  proposes  the  spending  re- 
dudions  as  a  cure  to  our  recurring 
defldt.  Deficits,  according  to  the  Latta 
proposal,  cause  crowding  out  in  capital 
markets.  As  of  the  third  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1980  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions held  less  than  1.3  percent  of 
their  total  current  assets  as  short-term 
Government  securities.  However,  they 
generated  more  than  60  percent  of 
their  funds  internally  (undistributed 
profits,  after  inventory  valuation  and 
capital  consumption  adjustments)  and 
only  11  percent  from  loans  and  short- 
term  pi4>er.  The  effed  of  10-5-3  is  to 
allow  additional  capital  consumption 
adjustments  which  supposedly  should 
allow  nonfinandal  corporations  the 
opportunity  to  expand  with  internally 
generated  fimds  source.  Our  JEC  sim- 
ulation, however,  predicts  very  little 
marghial  investment  because  high  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  and  high 
unemployment  will  discourage  invest- 
ment in  light  of  a  7&-percent  average 
capacity  utilization  of  last  year.  With 
long-term  consumption  discouraged, 
firms  will  not  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  long-term  tax  advantages 
created  by  capital  consumption  adjust- 
ments. The  logic  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute falters  in  using  crowding  out  as  a 
support  for  program  redudions.  Non- 
financial  corporations  borrowed  $36.4 
billion  in  loans  and  short-term  paper 
out  of  the  credit  markets  while  at  the 
same  time  purchasing  $16.4  million 
worth  of  U.S.  Government  short-term 
notes  in  the  third  quarter  of  1980. 
Since  nearly  45  percent  of  the  short- 
term  borrowing  liability  is  covered  by 
short-term  U.S.  security  assets,  crowd- 
ing out  is  a  fallacious  argument. 

If  the  focus  of  the  Latta  substitute  is 
congruent  with  the  Reagan  economic 
recovery  plan  then  produdivity  in- 
creases are  a  major  focus.  How  can 
they  Justify  decreases  in  education; 
training  and  skill  development;  R.  &. 
D.;  and  small  business  growth  using 
productivity  increases  as  a  foundation 
of  their  economic  assumptions?  These 
have  all  been  major  contributors  to 
our  successful  productivity  Increases 
of  the  past.  Decreasing  them  certainly 
lessens  any  opportunity  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Latta  substitute. 


Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ccm- 
slder  the  specious  econtMnic  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  substitute  before 
you  is  based.  I  will  stand  and  vote 
against  the  Latta  substitute  and  I 
strongly  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me.« 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  need  for  a  strong 
economy;  much  has  been  said  about 
the  need  for  a  strong  defense.  Yet.  we 
continue  to  negled  a  budgetary  item 
which  may  well  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant contributor  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both  objectives— the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

In  1973,  the  Arab  oil  embargo  was  a 
painful  lesson  in  the  liabilities  of  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  of  petro- 
leum. We  determined  to  ease  that  de- 
pendence: and  in  1975,  we  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  strategic  petro- 
leimi  reserve— a  reserve  that  would 
one  day  allow  us  to  stand  much  more 
firmly  in  the  face  of  threats  and  in- 
timidation, and  give  us  the  means  to 
weather  another  interruption  of  the 
supply  of  foreign  oil. 

Our  goal  was  the  storage  of  1  billion 
barrels  of  crude  oil.  By  1980,  we  were 
to  tiave  stored  up  325  million  barrels. 
By  1982.  500  million  barrels.  The  fad 
is.  in  1981,  we  have  only  reserved  121 
million  barrels— barely  3  weeks'  supply 
of  imported  olL 

We  know  very  well  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be  if  another  boycott  hits 
us  and  finds  us  unprepared.  A  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  study  indi- 
cates that  a  2-million-barrel-a-day 
shortfall  in  the  year  1984  would 
reduce  our  GNP  by  more  than  $145 
billion — or  3.6  percent  of  the  projected 
GNP  for  that  year;  increase  unem- 
plojmtient  by  more  than  a  full  percent- 
age point;  increase  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion by  roughly  7  percent. 

In  short,  the  effed  on  our  economy 
would  be  devastating. 

And  yet,  with  750  million  barrels  of 
crude  oil  stored  in  a  strategic  reserve, 
the  entire  impad  of  such  a  shortfall 
would  be  avoided  completely.  Each 
barrel  of  oil  available  in  such  a  reserve 
would  avert  about  $200  in  lost  GNP. 

And  none  of  this  reflects  the  impli- 
cations for  our  military  security.  Our 
defense  apparatus  nuis  oa  oil.  and  as 
one  of  the  energy  firms  used  to  say.  a 
country  that  runs  on  oil  cannot  afford 
to  run  short. 

The  direct  effects  on  our  military,  of 
course,  are  only  part  of  the  picture. 
The  effects  on  our  diplomatic  posture 
are  equally  apparent.  As  long  as  a  few 
oil  sheikdcmis  have  the  power  to  crip- 
ple our  economy,  to  jeopardize  the  mo- 
bility of  our  defenses,  and  to  hold  our 
diplomacy  hostage  to  OPBC's  whims, 
this  Nation  stands  in  the  gravest  peril. 

The  very  first  oil  pumped  into  the 
reserve  was  Saudi  Arabian  oil— report- 
edly because  the  former  Presidait's 
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energy  Mtvlaer  wu  sensitive  about  of- 
fendlnc  our  friends  on  the  Arabian  Pe- 
ninsula. That  same  sort  of  timidity 
may  wtXi  be  behind  the  apparent  coln- 
ddenoe  of  Saudi  exprened  displeasure 
with  the  notion  of  a  filled  reserve  and 
President  Carter's  subsequent  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  filling  of  the  re- 
serve with  far  less  than  deliberate 
speed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
humiliating  and  threatening  position 
of  dependence  and  timidity  which 
impels  us  to  acquiesce  to  blackmail. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  our  econo- 
my at  the  mercy  of  Persian  Gulf  pe- 
troleum exporters— to  leave  our  de- 
fenses vulnerable  to  a  shortfall  of  oil— 
to  leave  our  diplomacy  crippled  and  di- 
minished in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where. The  plain  fact  is.  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  as  quickly  as  we  pcNsslbly 
can. 

And  yet.  the  Oramm-Latta  proposal 
would  cut  $30  billion  from  the  admin- 
istration's budget  for  filling  the  re- 
serve. At  a  time  when  we  are  adding 
$30  billion  for  defense  and  are  spend- 
ing over  $100  billion  annually  on  for- 
eign oil.  it  is  sheer  folly  to  suggest 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  strengthen 
all  our  defenses— military,  diplomatic. 
and  economic— with  a  relatively 
modest  investment  in  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram to  flU  the  oil  reserve. 

The  Democratic  tiltemaUve  recog- 
nizes, as  we  all  must  recognize,  that 
this  Government  cannot  afford  all 
that  we  would  like  to  spend,  or  even 
what  we  ought  to  spend.  And  so  that 
proposal  would  cut  %lVt  billion  from 
the  administration's  oil  reserve 
budget.  I  am  convinced  that  the  public 
interest  would  best  be  served  by  no  cut 
at  all:  but  If  we  are  to  force  the  oil  re- 
serve to  carry  its  share  of  austerity, 
the  Democratic  alternative  is  wise  and 
prudent  in  cutting  only  half  as  much 
as  the  Gramm-Latta  approach  would 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  few  prior- 
ities more  important  to  our  Nation 
than  filling  that  reserve,  keeping  it 
fUled.  and  filling  it  with  Federal 
funds.  On  the  latter  point,  let  me  sup- 
port the  able  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Gore,  in  his  leadership  effort 
to  keep  responsibility  for  the  oil  re- 
serve In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  reserve  is  a  precious  na- 
tional asset.  It  must  be  adequately 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
must  remain  the  responsibility  of  the 
National  Govenunent.* 
•  Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  has  taken  action  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  1982  fiscal  year.  I  have 
already  argued  against  the  administra- 
tion's budget  plan  because  of  its 
Impact  on  vital  social  and  domestic 
programs.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  special  attention  to 
the  reduced  appropriations  for  the  Na- 


tional I^ndowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. In  response  to  less  public 
support,  it  can  be  expected  that  arts 
organizations  will  be  forced  to  raise 
ticket  prices,  reduce  free  museum  ad- 
missions and  cancel  special  programs 
for  the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. Middle-income  earners 
will  have  leas  to  do  with  the  arts,  and 
the  rich,  will  be  least  affected.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  save 
pennies  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  In 
our  society. 

Below  are  two  editorials  which  re- 
cenUy  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  spell  out  why  there  is 
no  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending  on 
the  arts,  and  how  this  action  will  ac- 
complish no  good  for  our  Nation. 

Trk  Rsaoah  RxvoLunoir 
CocirmutzvoLimoH  por  thx  Asts 

What  we  have  called  the  Reacan  Revolu- 
tion, for  its  fiscal  cutbacks  in  public  services, 
comes  close  to  a  counterrevolution  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  A  burst  of 
recent  progress  in  federal  assistance  is 
threatened  with  a  heavy-handed  reverse. 

The  two  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  for  the  Humanities  were  created 
by  Concress  in  1965.  marking  the  first  time 
that  the  federal  government  In  this  country. 
In  contrast  with  most  in  E^irope.  took  an 
active  role  in  helping  to  promote  the  na- 
tion's cultural  interests.  A  Republican  presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  first  big  increases  in  funds— from  $8  mll- 
Uon  for  1970  to  $30  million  for  1972.  And  as 
the  programs  enriched  American  life,  they 
were  expanded.  Por  1983  President  Carter 
suggested  $173  million  for  the  arts  and  $105 
million  for  the  humanities,  or  a  total  of 
$338  million. 

Now  President  Reagan  wants  to  cut  that 
figure  to  $172  million,  or  nearly  in  half.  At 
the  same  time,  he  suggests  reducing  the 
budget  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  by  a  quarter,  closing  the  valu- 
able Institute  for  Museum  Services,  founded 
only  four  years  ago.  and  eliminating  some 
programs  of  the  National  Sciertce  Founda- 
tion. 

The  arts,  humanities  and  sciences  might 
be  expected  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's budget-cutting  effort,  but  50  percent 
cuts?  What  other  agencies  are  targeted  for 
such  sharp  reductions? 

In  recommending  these  lower  amounts, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  fighting  inflation.  Yet 
the  sums  taken  from  the  arts  and  human- 
ities would  amount  to  only  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  projected  1982  federal 
deficit.  Their  contribution  to  reducing  infla- 
tion would  be  minuscule. 

The  OBCB  also  contended  that  govern- 
ment support  for  the  arts  dries  up  private 
and  corporate  funding.  That  is  totally 
untrue.  American  business  increased  its  sup- 
port of  the  arts  from  $21  million  in  1965  to 
$469  million  last  year,  partly  in  answer  to 
the  endowment's  challenge  to  match  federal 
grants.  And  OMB's  other  contention  that 
corporations  would  take  up  the  slack  in  gov- 
ernmental support  certainly  contradicts  the 
record  of  corporate  giving  and  also  ignores 
the  present  discouraging  effect  of  the  slug- 
gish economy  on  corporate  donations. 


Moreover,  cutting  federal  spending  on  the 
humanities  and  arts  will  reverberate 
throughout  the  states,  to  which  30  percent 
of  the  federal  funds  go.  The  Missouri  Arts 
Council,  for  example,  may  lose  more  than 
$300,000  of  Its  state  appropriation  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  because  of  Miaaouri's  pre- 
carious fiscal  condition.  Must  It  also  lose 
half  of  lU  anticipated  $443,677  federal 
grant?  The  effect  would  be  serious  for  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  Opera  Theatre  and 
Repertory  Theatre  here,  and  massive  for 
other  Institutions  In  the  state  that  have  less 
private  funding. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  federal 
funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities  has 
been  a  dramatic  success:  cultural  organiza- 
tions have  grown,  and  so  have  the  numbers 
of  participants  and  audiences.  More  Ameri- 
cans are  attending  more  theaters,  concerts, 
museums  and  so  on  than  ever  before.  This 
happened  because  the  federal  government 
finally  recognised,  as  other  natlorts  had  long 
ago,  that  private  patronage  by  itself  was  no 
longer  enough.  And  that  was  a  real  revolu- 
tion in  American  attitudes. 

Even  so.  where  Prance  spends  $1.83  per 
capita  on  the  arts  and  Britain  spends  $3.60, 
the  United  States  spends  74  cents.  That 
small  sum  hardly  invites  a  drastic  slash.  The 
arts  and  humanities  no  doubt  must  share  in 
efforts  to  reduce  the  budget,  but  Congress 
should  insist  on  a  more  moderate  reduction. 

Cuts  That  Crush  Hope 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's push  to  slash  by  half  the  budgets 
for  the  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  for 
the  Humanities  is  likely  to  be  a  prolonged 
dispute  over  what  constitutes  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  in  this  the  proven  artists, 
scholars  and  institutions  will  suffer  less 
than  those  who  might  someday  contribute 
to  art  and  scholarship. 

The  great  orchestras,  museums  and  re- 
search institutions  will  continue  to  receive 
some  assistance,  as  they  should,  for  they  set 
the  standards  for  the  nation's  arts  and  hu- 
manities. But  with  less  federal  aid  to  go 
around,  the  losers  will  be  the  struggling 
smaller  institutions  and  the  artists  and 
scholars  who  have  not  made  a  name  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  school  programs 
that  start  children  into  music,  the  dance, 
plastic  arts,  writing  and  scholarship.  And 
there  will  be  losers  in  the  ghettos  where 
black  and  Hispanic  art  of  varied  distinction 
screams  in  often  valid  protest  about  the 
conditions  of  society. 

Nobody  now  can  tell  whether  those  insti- 
tutions, children  or  artists  will  ever  reach  a 
high  plane  of  achievement.  Perhaps  nobody 
ever  will  know  if  the  administration,  in  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  small  funds  given  to  such 
matters,  is  allowed  to  impose  what  it  calls 
stricter  "professional"  standards.  In  order 
to  reduce  federal  costs,  it  is  taking  sides  in 
an  old  argument  about  artistic  quality.  But 
It  also  is  reducing  the  opportunities  to 
achieve  quality.  After  the  demonstrable 
achievements  of  federal  assistance,  that  is 
the  wrong  coda  for  government  to  play.« 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  will  vote  against  the  Gnunm- 
Latta  substitute  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  supported  the  Jones  version. 
The  Gramm-Latta  amendment  passed, 
and  the  I^resident  has  claimed  his  first 
victory.  I  congratulate  him.  On  final 
passage,  I  voted  for  the  amended 
budget  resolution  because,  even 
though  I  have  reservations  about  the 
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President's  economic  program.  I  be- 
lieved he  should  have  the  chance  to 
make  it  work. 

I  think  it  is  Important,  however,  to 
take  an  honest  look  at  what  this 
"fight"  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  week  was  all  about.  Members 
of  the  House  were  faced  with  a  choice 
between  two  very  austere  budgets— the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  (the  so-called  Jones  resolu- 
tion) and  the  recommendations  of 
President  Reagan  (the  Gramm-lAtta 
resolution).  Both  represented  the  es- 
sence of  President  Reagan's  economic 
plan.  Both  of  these  budgets  made  deep 
cuts  in  a  wide  variety  of  social  pro- 
grams. Both  recognized  the  need  to 
control  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. Both  provided  substantial  tax  cuts 
to  individuals  and  to  businesses  to 
stimulate  economic  growth.  Each  reso- 
lution provided  for  a  $45  billion  In- 
crease in  defense  spending.  Both  of 
these  resolutions  set  a  very  conserv- 
ative budget.  In  my  opinion,  with  the 
adoption  of  either  budget  President 
Reagan  would  have  "won"  his  econom- 
ic plan. 

The  Jones  budget  called  for  slightly 
smaller  cuts  in  important  himian  in- 
vestment programs,  such  as  education, 
child  nutrition,  and  youth  training.  It 
also  provided  a  somewhat  smaller  tax 
cut,  but  it  also  has  a  deficit  smaller 
than  President  Reagan's.  The  Gramm- 
Latta  budget  made  deeper  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs,  provided  higher  tax 
cuts,  and  a  larger  deficit. 

Both  proposals  were  essentially  very 
conservative  docimients— both  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  cut  back  on 
runaway  government  spending  and 
the  need  to  provide  incentives  for  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  to  invest  for 
economic  growth  and  make  our  econo- 
my healthy  again.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say 
that  a  vote  for  the  Jones  budget  is  a 
vote  against  the  Reagan  program.  The 
Jones  budget  cut  $31  billion  in  spend- 
ing, and  provided  $38  billion  in  tax 
cuts— whfle  moving  more  rapidly 
toward  a  balanced  Federal  budget.  It 
did  not  reflect  "more  of  the  same." 
The  Jones  budget  called  for  a  substan- 
tial change  in  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  a  budget  that  was 
responsive  to  voter's  demands  to  slash 
Government  spending  and  it  was  fash- 
ioned after  the  goals  set  by  President 
Reagan.  There  was  really  very  little 
difference  between  the  two  proposals 
considered  by  the  House— yet  the 
President  sold  his  version  as  the  only 
acceptable  one. 

In  recent  weeks.  I  have  read  thou- 
sands of  cards  and  letters  and  talked 
with  hundreds  of  individual  constitu- 
ents on  my  weekends  at  home.  I 
thought  long  and  hard  over  the  com- 
ments I  received  from  the  people  I 
represent.  They  were  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided. Therefore.  I  made  my  decision 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Jones  budget  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  slightly  better  for 


the  State  of  Michigan  and  it  is  a  more 
humane  budget  than  the  Gramm- 
Latta  budget. 

Last  year.  Michigan  ranked  dead  last 
in  Its  return  of  Federal  dollars  on 
taxes  paid  by  our  citizens.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  is  that  national 
defense  money  flows  predominantly  to 
the  "sun  belt"  States  and  the  West. 
The  major  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing called  for  by  President  Reagan— 
and  included  in  both  the  Jones  and 
Oramm-Latta  budgets— will  mean  that 
even  more  tax  dollars  wiU  be  diverted 
away  from  Michigan. 

At  the  same  time  that  increased  de- 
fense spending  will  be  diverting  more 
of  Michigan's  tax  dollars  out  of  our 
State,  those  programs  that  have 
helped  our  State— and  the  people  of 
our  State— to  get  through  our  State's 
present  financial  and  economic  crisis 
are  being  cut  significantly.  We  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  in  the 
coimtry— and  that  means  that  there 
are  fewer  tax  revenues  to  finance  serv- 
ices provided  by  local  governments- 
such  as  education  and  law  enforce- 
ment—and fewer  dollars  for  State  pro- 
grams—such as  mental  health  care 
and  child  welfare  programs.  At  a  time 
when  financial  constraints  are  forcing 
cutbacks  in  these  services  provided  by 
our  local  and  State  governments,  the 
Federal  Government  is  cutting  its  con- 
tributions to  these  same  services,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  States  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. The  State  of  Michigan  does 
not  have  the  money.  These  cuts  will 
be  realized  and  felt  throughout  the 
Eighth  District  and  Michigan. 

The  Jones  budget  would  have  been 
slightly  less  harsh.  For  example,  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  cuts  funding  for 
education  by  25  percent.  This  will  cost 
Saginaw  schools  $2.4  million  and  Bay 
CMty  schools  $1  million.  The  Jones 
budget  would  have  cut  education  by 
only  10  percent— still  a  significant  cut. 
The  same  is  true  for  health  care— the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  cuts  the  Federal 
contribution  by  25  percent;  Jones 
would  have  cut  it  by  10  percent.  Both 
proposals  require  cuts  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  city  of  Saginaw 
would  lose  5.9  percent  of  its  school 
lunch  funds  under  Jones,  but  18.6  per- 
cent under  Gramm-Latta.  The  Lapeer 
School  district  loses  22.7  percent  of  its 
funds  under  Jones,  but  69.5  percent 
under  Granun-Latta. 

One  out  of  ten  in  Michigan  receive 
food  stamp  assistance.  The  Gramm- 
Latta  budget  cuts  food  stamps  by  $1.65 
billion.  The  Jones  budget  called  for  a 
$1  billion  cut.  The  difference  means 
$20  million  in  food  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Michigan  who  are  using  the 
program  because  unemployment  in 
our  State  is  twice  the  national  aver- 
age. 

I  could  go  on,  but  as  I  stated  earlier, 
both  the  Jones  and  the  Gramm-Latta 
budgets  were  very  austere  budgets  in 
line  with  the  President's  goals.  Both 


called  for  cuts  in  Federal  programs 
almost  across-the-board:  cuts  that  are 
substantial.  Neither  was  a  budget  that 
Just  cut  welfare.  These  budgets  both 
cut  deep  into  almost  all  government 
services.  And  in  Biichlgan.  it  means 
cuts  not  Just  in  Federal  services,  but 
also  in  those  services  provided  by  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Despite  the  reports  In  the  media. 
President  Reagan  could  not  have 
"lost"  on  this  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Whether  the  Jones 
budget  was  adopted,  or  whether  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  passed,  the 
President  would  have  received  a 
budget  that  makes  deep  cuts  in  Feder- 
al spending,  provides  investment-ori- 
ented tax  cuts,  and  markedly  increases 
defense  spending.  Furthermore,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  pas- 
sage of  a  budget  in  the  House  is  not  a 
final  step.  Even  had  the  Jones  budget 
been  adopted  in  the  House,  the  final 
budget  would  have  been  a  compromise 
negotiated  with  the  Senate.  Passage  of 
the  Jones  budget,  however,  would 
have  left  some  negotiating  room  with 
the  Senate  as  to  who  will  receive  the 
greatest  tax  cuts  and  which  programs 
will  receive  the  biggest  budget  cuts. 
The  cuts  would  be  made— regardless  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  this 
week. 

My  vote  for  Jones  honored  my  com- 
mitment to  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  cut  taxes.  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  whether  the  Reagan  plan 
will  work— whether  it  really  can  bring 
down  inflation,  increase  economic 
growth,  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  1984.  The  plan  makes  some 
very  bold— and  empirically  unsupport- 
able — predictions  about  savings  rates, 
growth,  employment,  and  inflation 
rates  in  the  next  several  years.  Al- 
ready—at least  according  to  today's 
newspapers — the  stock  market  is  pessi- 
mistic about  the  President's  projec- 
tions. If  these  predictions  prove 
wrong,  we  could  have  higher  inflation, 
record  budget  deficits,  and  an  econo- 
my in  worse  shape  than  it  is  today. 
The  plan  represents  a  gamble — and  we 
are  told  that  we  should  accept  it  on 
faith.  I  hope,  in  fact.  I  pray,  that  this 
economic  plan  will  work.  I  wish  the 
President  and  his  plan  every  success.* 
•  Mr.  HAMMEIRSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  bipartisan  substitute  and  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  Gramm  and  Mr. 
Latta  for  their  outstanding  efforts  on 
the  Budget  Committee  to  bring  the 
President's  program  to  fruition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  our  Presi- 
dent when  he  states  that  we  have  to 
have  both  the  budget  and  the  tax  re- 
ductions he  has  asked  for  to  make  his 
economic  program  work.  I  think  it  is 
only  sensible  to  give  his  prescription  a 
fair  try.  Now,  I  would  urge  the  more 
thoughtful  Memt>ers  of  Congress  to 
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throw  their  full  support  behind  the 
oitire  Reac»n  procram— not  Just  h«lf 
of  It 

The  President  hss  given  us  a  re- 
markable 100  days  In  office.  He  has 
managed  to  turn  the  course  of  think- 
ing around  on  how  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  perform.  His  adminis- 
tration has  shown  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  mission  that  has  been  missing 
in  Washington  for  many  years.  The 
basic  tenets  of  the  Re^an  bipartisan 
budget  are  correct.  Our  President  was 
voted  into  office  because  his  program 
seemed  to  make  sense  to  a  majority  of 
American  voters.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  American  people  have  not 
changed  their  minds  since  the  over- 
whelming victory  of  the  Reagan  team 
on  November  4.  Therefore,  the 
Reagan  economic  program  deserves  a 
chance. 

The  bipartisan  substitute  is  a  peti- 
tion for  Congress  to  act  boldly  and  to 
act  now  on  a  combination  of  steep  cut- 
backs in  Federal  spending  and  taxes  in 
order  to  help  curb  inflation  and  reju- 
venate the  sickly  American  economy. 
Our  President  has  issued  strong,  plain- 
spoken  support  for  the  bipartisan  plan 
of  q)ending  cutbacks  over  the  Budget 
Committee  plan  offered  by  Congress- 
man Joms. 

The    key    difference    between 
Gramm-Latta   bipartisan   budget 

the    Jones-cmnmlttee    budget    is 

only  the  difference  in  numbers  and 
economic  assumptions,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  economic  and  political 
principles  underlying  the  two  docu- 
ments as  well.  The  Jones  budget  is  a 
buslness-as-usual  budget  which  perpet- 
uates the  same  basic  structure  and  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  Government,  if 
only  in  slightly  lesser  degrees.  The 
Jones  budget  does  not  accept  the 
Reagan  administration's  challenge  as 
to  the  direction  and  scope  of  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  two  decades.  It  im- 
plies that  the  Reagan  mandate  can  be 
satisfied  through  cosmetic  alterations 
in  the  way  the  Government  does  busl- 
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In  every  basic  area,  the  Jones  budget 
represents  too  little,  too  late. 

The  Jones  budget  provides  $20  bil- 
lion leas  in  tax  relief  next  year.  It 
delays  proposed  reductions  in  taxes  a 
fuU  6  months.  It  provides  only  one- 
third  the  individual  tax  relief  recom- 
mended by  the  President  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  Jones  budget  hampers  the  ad- 
mlni8trati<»i's  ability  to  implement 
Uock-grant  programs  that  will  restore 
the  authority  and  effectiveness  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  Jones  budget  provides  for  $25 
billion  more  in  spending  than  the  bi- 
partisan budget,  and  $132  billion  more 
over  the  next  3  years,  making  full  eco- 
nomic recovery  more  difficult  to 
achieve. 

If  President  Reagan  is  to  succeed  in 
natralning   Federal   spending,    many 


social  programs  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  back  to  their  original  Intent 
of  helping  only  the  needy.  Far  too 
many  programs  now  offer  handouts  to 
those  with  incomes  of  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  level  at  substantial  cost  to 
taxpayers.  The  administration  has 
pledged  to  halt  the  momentum  of  wild 
spending  but  is  being  misrepresented 
as  being  a  hardhearted  crusader 
against  the  poor.  The  accusations  that 
the  President's  plan  is  not  a  compas- 
sionate one  are  particularly  offensive 
to  me  considering  the  staggering  infla- 
tion rate  and  the  increased  taxes 
which  have  wreaked  havoc  on  families 
across  our  Nation.  It  is  falsehood 
against  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram that  promises  by  subduing  infla- 
tion to  restore  lost  buying  power  to 
Americans  at  all  income  levels. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  give  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery program  a  chance  to  work.  Let 
us  not  turn  our  baclis  on  this  opportu- 
nity for  change  and  return  to  the 
same  tired  old  policies  that  we  know 
do  not  work.  Whether  it  is  called  an 
anti-inflation  program,  a  budget  bal- 
ancing program,  an  economic  recovery 
program,  or  the  Gramm-Latta  biparti- 
san substitute— the  main  objective  is 
the  same— to  restore  the  American 
economy  to  its  former  position  of 
strength  and  soundness.* 
•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  in  adopting  the  Gramm-Latta 
bipartisan  budget  resolution  demon- 
strates that  the  majority  of  this  hon- 
orable body— like  the  majority  of  the 
American  people— is  determined  to 
check  the  runaway  growth  of  Federal 
spending  that  has  brought  our  Nation 
to  the  brink  of  economic  ruin. 

I  was  honored  to  cast  my  vote  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana  in 
favor  of  this  budget  resolution. 

Today  is  a  historic  day.  There  is 
reason  for  hope,  because  the  vote  re- 
flects a  commitment  to  action  in  re- 
solving our  economic  problems.  By  no 
means  is  our  task  complete.  This  is 
only  the  first  step  in  a  process  which 
will  require  our  dedication  to  the  goal 
of  economic  recovery. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  keep  spending 
within  the  targets  we  have  set  today. 
It  will  also  be  our  duty  to  oversee  the 
implementation  of  those  various  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  budget  cuts,  to 
insure  the  stability  of  the  "safety  net" 
providing  assistance  to  those  who 
must  depend  upon  Government  assist- 
ance. 

I  offer  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues.  lAr.  Graioc  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Latta  of  Ohio,  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  compiling  the 
budget  resolution.  I  also  offer  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Jons  of  Oklahoma 
and  the  Budget  Committee,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Obxt  and  his  colleagues,  and 


Mr.  Fadhtrot  and  the  Black  Caucus 
for  their  diligent  efforts  to  bring  the 
full  thrust  of  the  budget  resolution 
into  perspective. 

The  action  we  have  taken  today  does 
not  come  with  a  guarantee  of  success. 
Taken  by  itself,  it  is  clearly  Inadequate 
to  address  the  full  economic  situation 
with  which  this  Congress  and  the 
Reagan  administration  must  deal. 

Ahead  of  us  lie  the  questions  of  spe- 
cific implementation  of  the  budget  res- 
olution, tax  cuts,  regulatory  reform 
and  monetary  policy.  How  we  address 
these  questions  is.  perhaps,  even  more 
important  than  the  action  we  have 
taken  today.  Nonetheless,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  resolution  today  is  an 
indication  that  the  Congress  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  particular 
have  rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  made 
ready  for  the  tasks  yet  to  come. 

The  debate  has  set  a  precedent  of 
careful  and  complete  consideration  of 
the  very  important  and  far-reaching 
questions  of  economic  policy  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  case  of  the  budget,  we  have 
examined  the  budget  resolution  en- 
dorsed by  our  President  and  have 
found  it  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country.  We  have  acted  according- 
ly and  given  it  our  approval.  I  trust 
this  example  of  fuU  consideration  and 
open  debate  of  the  budget  issue  will  be 
followed  during  the  consideration  and 
debate  of  the  issue  of  economic  policy 
which  remain  before  us.  Our  constitu- 
tional duty  and  the  interest  of  our 
Nation  require  it.« 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  Just  con- 
cluding debate  and  passage  of  one  of 
the  most  important  budget  resolutions 
ever  to  be  adopted  in  these  Chambers. 
The  economic  well-being  of  this 
Nation  and  each  of  its  citizens  will  be 
affected  by  the  fiscal  decisions  made 
here  and  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  has  been  very  little 
disagreement  in  this  Chamber  about 
the  need  for  reduced  Federal  spend- 
ing, a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  a 
tax  cut  to  spur  Increased  savings  and 
investment.  The  disagreements  have 
come  over  the  best  way  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Like  the  vast  majority  of 
my  colleagues,  these  are  concepts 
which  I  can  and  do  support.  My  sup- 
port for  the  House  Budget  Committee 
bill  is  a  reflection  of  my  belief  that  it 
more  closely  reflects  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  my  constituency  than  does 
the  administration  proposal. 

The  administration  proposal  rails 
for  deep  cuts  in  people  programs,  a 
substantial  increase  in  military  spend- 
ing and  a  flat  30-percent  cut  in  Feder- 
al Income  taxes  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  are  told  the  budget  resolution  and 
the  tax  cut  must  be  considered  as  a 
package— one  is  no  good  without  the 
other.  I  have  reservations  about  both 
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parts  of  this  package.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  my  vote  will  be  a  reflection  of 
those  concerns. 

As  to  the  budget  itself,  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  an  overall 
proposal  containing  many  provisions 
which  will  Impact  adversely  on  my  dis- 
trict and  the  people  I  represent.  Cuts 
in  mass  transit  aid.  the  elimination  of 
Conrall  and  the  lack  of  support  for 
water  transportation  will  hit  hard  at 
the  economic  well-being  of  southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania.  The  serious  reduc- 
tion in  funding  for  education  and  nu- 
trition programs  will  further  damage 
those  who  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  if 
the  district's  economy  deteriorates. 

In  the  area  of  military  spending.  I 
Insist  on  a  serious  effort  to  reduce  the 
mismanagement,  cost  overruns  and 
waste  whk:h  plague  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  procurement  programs  which 
supply  them.  As  a  Navy  veteran  of 
service  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  and  the  father  of  five 
children.  I  bow  to  no  man  in  my  desire 
to  see  America  strong,  free,  and  una- 
fraid. But  I  owe  it  to  my  country  and 
to  the  people  I  represent  to  be  sure 
that  the  money  spent  for  the  military 
is  used  wisely  and  efficiently. 

I  also  recognize  responsibility  to 
insure  that  money  spent  in  other  areas 
is  not  wasted.  If  programs  to  aid  edu- 
cation are  being  abused.  I  will  support 
the  administration  in  correcting  those 
abuses.  If  nutrition  programs  are 
being  fraudulently  used,  I  will  work 
with  the  administration  to  eliminate 
that  fraud. 

In  the  area  of  tax  cuts,  I  share,  the 
concern  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
benefits  are  weighted  far  too  heavily 
In  favor  of  the  very  wealthy.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  concede  this  is  true 
while  pointing  out  that  it  must  be 
thus  If  savings  and  investment  are  to 
be  encouraged  and  the  economy  stimu- 
lated. They  seem  unwilling  to  grant 
meaningful  tax  reduction  to  poor  and 
middle-income  families  for  fear  they 
will  squander  the  money  on  food, 
clothing,  heating  bills,  and  an  educa- 
tion for  their  Idds.  I  support  a  tax  re- 
duction as  a  necessary  tool  to 
strengthen  our  economy,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  other  avenues  explored. 
Surely  we  should  consider  long  over- 
due tax  reforms  which  will  give  mar- 
ried couples  the  same  tax  break  now 
enjoyed  by  single  men  and  women 
living  together,  grant  a  substantial 
income  tax  exemption  on  the  Interest 
earned  by  the  average  American  on 
his  savings,  restore  the  deduction  once 
allowed  for  State  gasoline  taxes  and 
create  a  faster  depreciation  allowance 
to  permit  our  plants  and  mills  to  mod- 
ernize and  once  again  be  competitive 
around  the  world. 

In  all  of  these  areas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  still  room  for  debate  and  com- 
promise. The  first  budget  resolution  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  long  process 
which  will  lead  us  to  a  final  decision. 


As  the  House  committees  consider  de- 
tailed mjpropriations  within  the  over- 
all budget,  there  will  be  room  for  men 
of  good  will  and  high  purpose  to  re- 
solve their  differences. 

I.  for  one.  pledge  my  best  efforts  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
HIU  and  administration  officials  in  the 
difficult  but  vital  task  of  producing  an 
economic  program  which  will 
strengthen  America  whUe  Insuring 
that  every  segment  of  our  society 
shares  equally  in  both  the  benefits 
and  sacrifices  inherent  in  that  pro- 
gram.* 

•  ISx.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  on  the  budget  to  both  my 
colleagues  and  my  constituents. 

Today  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  voting  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115, 
which  embodies  the  President's  budget 
proposal. 

Members  in  both  parties  attempted 
to  cooperate  with  President  Reagan  as 
fully  as  possible,  and  few  Presidents 
have  ever  received  as  much  support. 
We  all  agree  on  the  need  to  cut  the 
cost  of  Government,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  fraud,  to  develop  a  stable 
monetary  policy,  and  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  productivity. 

Differences  did  exist,  however,  about 
the  best  budget  package  to  achieve 
those  goals.  I  fully  agreed  with  the 
range  of  the  President's  cuts,  but  dis- 
agreed on  their  composition.  My  own 
view  was  that  both  the  Jones  and 
Obey  proposals  were  better  vehicles 
than  the  President's  budget  for 
achieving  our  economic  objectives. 
The  Jones  budget,  for  example,  would 
have  given  the  President  75  percent  of 
what  he  wanted,  would  have  cut  the 
budget  deficit  in  the  Reagan  program 
by  half,  and  would  have  spent  $3  bil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  plan  in 
1982.  It  also  preserved  to  some  extent 
some  very  important  programs  like 
solar  energy,  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion, energy  conservation,  Amtrak.  and 
child  nutrition. 

My  misgivings  about  supporting  the 
President's  total  package  stem  from 
the  highly  unrealistic  and  overly  opti- 
mistic economic  assumptions  on  which 
it  is  based.  The  tax  policy  section  is 
based  on  untested  economic  theory 
and  promises  a  free  lunch.  There  is 
little  in  our  historic  economic  experi- 
ence to  inspire  confidence  in  accepting 
those  assumptions.  The  President's 
plan  assimies.  for  example,  that  inter- 
est rates  will  be  down  to  9  percent 
next  year  and  that  the  Inflation  rate 
will  be  down  to  5  percent  by  1984.  It 
also  assumes  that  citizens  will  save 
one-half  or  50  percent  of  their  tax 
cuts,  but  the  current  savings  rate  aver- 
age is  only  a  little  over  5  percent  and 
the  highest  we  have  ever  recorded 
historically  has  l)een  only  18  percent. 
Is  it  realistic  then  to  make  a  50-per- 
cent savings  rate  assumption  as  the 


Reagan  plan  does?  I  think  not.  If 
these  overly  optimistic  assumptions 
prove  wrong,  we  could  have  a  $100  bil- 
Uon  deficit  by  1984  with  substantial 
double  digit  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion. 

The  single  most  important  deficien- 
cy in  the  President's  budget  was  his 
neglect  of  our  energy  needs.  Elnergy, 
not  the  cost  of  Government,  is  the 
largest  contributor  to  raging  inflation. 
Presidents  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  all 
stressed  the  need  for  a  strong  energy 
program.  Yet  in  three  public  speeches 
about  the  economy  the  President  men- 
tioned energy  only  once,  and  that  was 
but  a  brief  sentence  calling  for  doing 
away  with  subsidies  for  synthetic 
fuels.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  do  more  to  become  energy  inde- 
pendent, as  do  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public.  No 
attack  on  inflation  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed if  we  neglect  energy  production 
and  conservation  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan,  however,  either  eliminates 
or  substantially  cuts  many  of  those 
important  energy  programs.  This 
major  deficiency  made  the  Jones  and 
Obey  alternative  budgets  more  attrac- 
tive alternatives. 

During  my  past  20  years  in  Congress 
I  have  prided  myself  on  being  inde- 
pendent. The  guiding  principle  behind 
my  legislative  career  has  been  to  sup- 
port those  policies  that  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  southern 
Arizona  and  our  Nation.  This  has 
meant  that  I  have  supported  Presi- 
dents when  I  thought  they  were  right 
and  opposed  them  when  I  believed 
them  to  be  wrong.  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  being  a  rubberstamp.  I  split  with 
President  Johnson,  for  example,  over 
the  issue  of  Vietnam  and  I  fought 
President  Carter's  efforts  to  cut  the 
central  Arizona  project. 

So  far  President  Reagan  has  proven 
to  be  a  confident  and  impressive 
leader.  The  program  that  he  has  pre- 
sented the  Congress  is  quite  revolu- 
tionary. I  have  noted  my  misgivings 
about  its  overly  optimistic  economic 
assumptions  and  about  the  composi- 
tion, but  not  the  range  of  budget  cuts. 
FV>r  these  reasons  I  thought  there 
were  alternative  budget  packages  that 
did  more  to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
better  achieve  our  economic  goals.  I 
have  consistently  supported  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  and  campaigned  on  that 
platform  in  1978  and  1980. 

The  President  campaigned  last  year 
and  received  a  very  impressive  man- 
date to  pursue  budget  cuts.  I  have  said 
that  I  intend  to  support  him  as  fully 
as  I  can.  I  therefore  voted  on  final  pas- 
sage for  the  budget  resolution  that 
embodies  the  President's  program.* 
•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  House  Budget 
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Committee  and  In  <H>po«iUon  to  the 
Omnm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a 
Member  In  this  Chamber— Democrat 
or  Republican— who  does  not  share 
our  President's  dream  of  an  economi- 
cally renewed  and  strong  America,  and 
every  alternative  budget  that  has  been 
placed  before  this  House  reflects  that 
consensus.  Each  alternative  projects 
aggregate  spending  levels  lower  than 
those  recommended  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  January,  and  each  al- 
ternative makes  giant  strides  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  So  the  issue  before 
us  is  not  whether  we  will  exercise  re- 
straint—that question  has  already 
been  decided.  The  critical  issue  before 
this  Congress  is  how  we  shall  exercise 
restraint. 

Those  of  us  from  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  are  acutely  aware  that  the 
spending  priorities  in  the  administra- 
tion's economic  proposals — proposals 
that  are  reiterated  in  the  Qramm- 
Latta  substitute— are  a  prescription 
for  econ<Nnic  disaster  in  our  region.  It 
is  not  siuprising,  then,  that  our  voices 
have  been  raised  in  protest— a  protest 
not  meant  to  derail  the  effort  to 
reduce  Oovemment  spending— but  in- 
stead, a  protest  to  insure  that  the 
burden  of  budget  reductions  is  borne 
equitably  by  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  order  to  recognize  the  dangerous 
impact  which  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic proposals  hold  for  the  North- 
east and  Midwest,  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand the  budget  in  the  context  of 
the  economic  problems  that  are  ravag- 
ing our  region. 

First,  already  unfavorable  balance  of 
Federal  payments  for  SUtes  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  has  eroded  the 
region's  ability  to  maintain  a  solid  fi- 
nancial base.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
average  return  to  northern  industrial 
States  for  every  dollar  of  tax  paid  was 
84  cents.  At  the  same  time,  states  in 
the  Sun  Belt  were  experiencing  an 
average  rate  of  return  in  excess  of 
$1.09  for  every  dollar  of  Federal  tax 
paid.  This  discrepancy  is  even  more 
outrageous  for  my  own  SUte  of  Michi- 
gan. For  every  dollar  sent  in  taxes  to 
Washington  in  fiscal  1980.  Michigan 
got  back  only  66  cents;  in  1979.  Michi- 
gan taxpayers  paid  $7.2  billion  more 
than  the  State  received  back  in  Feder- 
al expenditures— notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Michigan  leads  the  country 
in  unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
tress. 

It  turns  out  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  inequity  is  the  imequal 
distributicHi  of  defense  dollars.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  much  higher 
proportion  of  defense  spending  goes  to 
economies  in  the  South  and  West  than 
to  the  economies  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  A  report  issued  by  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute  in  August 
of  1980  documents  dramatic  regional 
disparities  in  the  current  allocation  of 


Department  of  Defense  employees  and 
facilities.  At  present,  nearly  80  percent 
of  all  Defense  Department  employees 
and  facilities  in  the  United  SUtes  are 
located  in  the  South  and  West.  The 
result  of  this  disparity,  as  discussed  by 
Dr.  James  R.  Anderson  in  a  study  enti- 
tled. "The  Impact  of  the  Pentagon 
Tax."  is  a  "spectacular  drain  on  the 
economies  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west which  has  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  our  region's  economic  stagna- 
tion." And  every  time  defense  spend- 
ing as  a  percentage  of  the  total  Feder- 
al budget  Increases,  that  dollar  out- 
flow from  our  region  to  the  Sun  Belt  is 
intensified. 

Having  said  this,  it  should  come  as 
no  surprise  that  I  much  preferred  the 
committee-sponsored  resolution  in  its 
unamended  form.  It  is  altogether  clear 
that  the  massive  additional  increases 
in  defense  spending  contemplated  by 
the  Hefner  amendment,  which  come 
on  top  of  the  major  defense  increases 
already  embraced  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  may 
well  weaken  rather  than  enhance  our 
defense  posture  and  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Second,  at  exactly  the  same  time 
that  Pentagon  spending  increases  will 
be  placing  an  even  greater  economic 
burden  on  our  region,  energy  sever- 
ance taxes  will  bleed  money  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  The  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  the  State 
of  Texas  will  collect  $1.13  bUlion  in 
fiscal  1981  from  its  severance  tax  on 
crude  oil,  and  an  additional  $772  mil- 
lion from  its  natural  gas  severance  tax. 
The  SUte  of  Alaska,  with  only  400.000 
residenU.  is  anticipating  oil  severance 
and  royalty  tax  revenues  of  $128  bil- 
lion between  1980  and  1996— and  it  is 
altogether  clear  that  the  tremendous 
budget  surpluses  that  these  oil-produc- 
ing SUtes  will  enjoy  will  be  financed 
in  large  part  by  energy  consumers  in 
the  industrial  North. 

Moreover,  the  outflow  of  dollars 
from  the  Northeast  and  Kftidwest  for 
the  payment  of  fossil  fuel  severance 
taxes  represents  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  energy  cost  imbalance. 
Not  one  of  the  top  10  oil-producing 
SUtes— which  produce  93  percent  of 
our  country's  domestic  oil- is  located 
in  the  Northeast  or  Midwest.  Conse- 
quently, the  region's  homes  are  heated 
and  ite  industry  is  run  on  energy  pur- 
chased from  other  SUtes  and  nations. 
The  ever-escalating  cost  of  this  energy 
is  resulting  in  the  greatest  regioiuU 
transfer  of  wealth  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. And  tragically,  on  top  of  all  of 
this,  uneconomic  and  wasteful  Federal 
subsidies  continue  to  flow  to  the  coal 
and  oil  interests  in  response  to  massive 
political  pressures  upon  the  Congress. 
Third,  the  construction  of  costly  and 
uimecessary  southern  and  western 
water  projects— which  go  unchal- 
lenged in  the  budget  resolutions 
before  us— creates  yet  another  drain 


on  the  economies  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  Since  1824,  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
budget  has  been  spent  in  the  industri- 
al North.  During  fiscal  1979,  the  na- 
tional average  for  Federal  water  re- 
source appropriations  was  $7.49  per 
person,  yet  only  $2.25  per  capiU  was 
directed  to  our  region. 

The  flow  of  dollars  out  of  the  indus- 
trial North  is  incredible,  constant,  and 
detrimental  to  a  regional  economy 
struggling  for  its  very  survival— and 
ironically,  the  destination  of  these  dol- 
lars, America's  Sun  Belt,  is  experienc- 
ing an  unprecedented  economic  boom. 
In  effect,  tax  dollars  from  the  eco- 
nomically distressed  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  SUtes  are  being  used  to 
subsidize  the  economically  prosperous 
oil-rich  SUtes  of  the  South  and  West. 

Finally,  the  tight  money  policy 
being  pursued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  had  a  further  unique  and 
devastating  regional  impact.  The  high 
interest  rates  that  are  the  conse- 
quence of  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
administration,  coupled  with  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  from  our  region,  is  ef- 
fectively preventing  meaningful  capi- 
tal formation.  Consequently,  business- 
es anxious  to  expand  are  moving  out 
of  the  distressed  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west, and  are  leaving  behind  them  a 
legacy  of  regional  unemployment  and 
fiscal  insUbility.  By  contrast,  high  in- 
terest rates  have  much  less  signifi- 
cance to  that  part  of  our  country 
which,  because  of  local  energy-  and  de- 
fense-related revenues,  is  experiencing 
an  economic  boom.  Here,  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion  is  much  more 
easily  financed  out  of  retained  earn- 
ings. 

The  real  danger  of  the  administra- 
tion-endorsed economic  proposals  is 
that  they  are  insensitive  to  the  unique 
dilenmia  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. Vital  services  and  funds— elimi- 
nated by  the  Gramm-LatU  substi- 
tute—cannot be  restored  by  SUte  and 
local  governments  imable  to  levy 
higher  taxes  on  a  population  and 
shrinking  industrial  base  already  foot- 
ing an  unfair  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment tax  bill. 

Massive  cuts  in  education— cuts  of 
over  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1982  alone- 
coupled  with  the  reorienUtion  of  edu- 
cation spending  to  the  block  grant 
system,  would  place  a  greater  financial 
burden  upon  the  SUtes.  Unlike  SUtes 
that  have  everyday  surpluses.  SUtes 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  simply 
cannot  afford  to  pick  up  the  slack,  and 
the  result  in  our  region  will  be  closed 
schools,  laid-off  teachers,  unobtained 
educational  goals,  and  the  mortgaged 
future  of  a  whole  generation  of  stu- 
dents. 

Likewise,  the  ever-increasing  costs  of 
h(Mne  heating  oil  and  fossil  fuel  have 
meant  economic  havoc  for  our  region. 
The   effort   to   esUblish    responsible. 


meaningful  conservation  and  transpor- 
Ution  policies  to  displace  the  region's 
severe  dependence  upon  expensive  for- 
eign oil  is  absolutely  vitaL  Tet.  it  is 
precisely  these  policies— woefully  Inad- 
equate under  past  funding  levels— that 
are  virtually  eliminated  by  the 
Granun-LatU  substitute.  In  fact,  juot 
about  every  program  that  recognizes 
the  severity  of  our  Nation's  energy 
crisis  and  attempts  to  alleviate  our  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  oil  Is  oblit- 
erated. 

The  Northeast  and  Midwest  is  be- 
sieged by  tragically  high  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  this  connection,  vocation- 
al training  and  emplosrment  programs 
are  absolutely  essential.  And  again, 
the  Gramm-LatU  substitute— insensi- 
tive to  the  unique  economic  dilemma 
of  our  region— eliminates  critical  com- 
ponents of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act.  The  result 
will  be  even  greater  unemployment, 
the  obliteration  of  hope  and  opportu- 
nity for  thousands  of  Americans,  and 
Ironically,  an  outrageous  increase  in 
welfare  costs  to  our  taxpayers. 

I  speak  of  regional  impacts,  and  per- 
haps the  concerns  which  I  express  will 
be  labeled  "parochial."  But  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  overwhelming  impact 
of  these  regional  problems  will  be  felt 
by  the  entire  Nation. 

The  erroneous  spending  priorities 
identified  in  the  Gramm-LatU  substi- 
tute will,  if  enacted,  plunge  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  into  an  even  more 
frightening  sUte  of  recession.  Result- 
ing unemployment  will  push  the  cost 
of  income  security  programs  sky  high. 
Increased  dependence  upon  expensive 
foreign  sources  of  oil  will  adversely 
affect  our  international  balance  of 
trade.  And  what  is  meant  to  be  a  "plan 
for  economic  recovery"  will,  in  truth, 
be  a  "program  for  economic  decay." 

It  does  not  need  to  be  this  way.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  has  received 
the  administration's  program  and, 
after  careful  deliberation,  has  em- 
bodied at  least  75  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  in  the  resolu- 
tion now  before  the  House.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Budget  Committee  has 
revised  those  spending  priorities  that 
would  produce  regional  inequities. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  fulfilled 
its  constitutional  obligation  to  report  a 
resolution  reflective  of  its  own  Judg- 
ments on  the  nature  of  our  economic 
problems  and  the  prescription  neces- 
sary to  remedy  them.  Indeed.  I  think 
it  could  be  reasonably  argued  that  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  is  the 
true  bipartisan  proposal,  based  on  the 
administration's  recommendations, 
and  improved  by  the  collective  think- 
ing of  the  committee. 

The  Congress  must  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's tnviUtion  to  work  with  his  ad- 
ministration as  partners— partners 
who  together  formulate  a  coherent 
economic  policy  for  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, implicit  in  any  partnership  is  the 


recognition  that  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  respected,  and  that  when 
necessary  modifications  to  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  are  made,  there 
will  be  a  willingness  to  accept  such  al- 
terations for  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
act  in  a  responsible  way.  Cognizant  of 
the  dangerous  side  effects  of  the 
spending  priorities  prescribed  by  the 
Gramm-LatU  substitute,  this  Con- 
gress should  act  to  improve  the 
chances  for  success  of  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program  by  sup- 
porting the  conunittee-sponsored  reso- 
lution.*   

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bipartisan 
budget  proposal,  the  Gramm-LatU 
substitute,  which  embodies  the  efforts 
of  I»resident  Reagan's  program  for 
economic  recovery.  After  a  great  deal 
of  soul  searching,  I,  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues,  have  responded  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  for  re- 
duced Federal  spending  and  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  substantial  changes 
in  the  way  the  Government  spends 
their  money.  My  own  constituente.  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Peim- 
sylvania.  are  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America,  those  upon  whose 
shoulders  this  Federal  Government 
has  built  its  fortress.  These  men  and 
women  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  always  worked  hard  for  anything 
they  have:  they  have  always  willingly 
contributed  to  those  many  obligations 
which  spring  from  oiu-  national  con- 
science. However,  now  while  their 
commitment  to  share  and  support  the 
needs  of  all  Americans  remains  strong, 
they  desire  that  some  limits  be  placed 
upon  the  ever-increasing  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  its  spending  habits. 
Therefore,  the  President's  support  for 
the  Gnunm-LatU  substitute  presents 
the  only  choice  among  those  budget 
proposals  offered  which  respects  the 
desires  of  all  people. 

I  support  these  efforts  in  the  hope 
that  they  are  the  very  first  step  on  a 
long  road  to  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  of  America.  I  have  reservations 
about  some  of  the  sweeping  changes 
and  reductions  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  which  are  identified 
in  the  Gramm-LatU  budget  proposal. 
In  recent  communication  with  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  consistently 
shared  many  of  my  reservations  which 
are  rooted  in  a  concern  that  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  not  be  unfairly 
burdened.  So.  while  I  support  the 
Gramm-LatU  proposal,  I  am  deeply 
committed  to  see  that  these  concerns 
are  addressed  in  the  continuing  budget 
discussion  which  takes  place  in  the 
coming  months. 

Philadelphia  will  lose  some  4.6  per- 
cent in  present  funds  for  child  nutri- 
tion as  well  as  large  reductions  in  title 
I.  ESEA.  adult,  and  basic  education 


money.  We  all  know  that  some  reduc- 
tion and  discipline  in  these  areas  is 
necessary.  However.  I  cannot  allow  the 
abandonment  of  those  most  in  need  in 
our  efforts  toward  national  economic 
recovery.  Children  less  fortuiuite  must 
have  a  nutritious  lunch.  Our  young 
and  our  old  must  be  supported  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  personal  and  social 
educational  experiences  which  were 
not  available  at  an  earlier  time.  There- 
fore, I  will  work  hard  to  see  that  these 
children,  young  people,  and  the  adults 
have  the  opportunity  to  develop  sound 
minds  and  healthy  bodies. 

Of  no  less  concern  to  me  are  the  pro- 
posed reductions  in  assistance  for 
higher  education.  Some  of  these  re- 
ductions will  be  offset  through  in- 
creases in  the  natiotud  defense  student 
loan  program.  But  the  middle  and 
lower  income  students  clearly  face  de- 
creased eligibility  for  and  availability 
of  aid  as  early  as  this  siunmer.  Such 
changes  will  directly  and  adversely 
affect  many  colleges,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  all  postsecondary  institu- 
tions. Moreover,  should  the  reductions 
deprive  young  people  from  the  poor 
and  middle-income  family  of  the 
growth  which  comes  from  higher  edu- 
cation we  will  all  suffer  as  a  people. 

In  an  equally  essential  area.  I  intend 
to  continue  my  work  with  administra- 
tion officials  to  see  that  any  necessary 
reductions  in  Federal  funds  be  done 
with  great  care.  We  must  look  at  the 
overall  impact  those  mass  transporta- 
tion funds,  particularly  operating  as- 
sistance, have  come  to  be.  They  are  a 
vital  support  for  the  mass  transit  sys- 
tems of  this  coimtry,  including  Phila- 
delphia's. This  is  part  of  the  national 
effort  to  maintain  and  strengthen  es- 
sential, energy-efficient  systems  acces- 
sible to  all.  I  am  very  concerned  that 
the  Gramm-LatU  proposal  would  ac- 
celerate the  phaseout  of  the  mass 
transit  operating  assistance  cutting 
some  $260  million  in  1982  rather  than, 
as  the  President  has  suggested,  for 
action  between  1983  and  1985.  Phila- 
delphia will  lose  an  additional 
$10,036,177  above  the  President's  pro- 
posed reduction.  These  reductions  to 
our  transit  systems  would  ultimately 
place  iiu:reased  burdens  upon  the  el- 
derly, the  poor,  and  the  handicapped 
as  well  as  all  those  who  depend  upon 
public  transit  to  get  to  work,  shopping, 
essential  health  service  and  schools.  I 
cannot  allow  those  who  need  and  use 
the  Nation's  transit  systems  and  those 
who  support  our  effort  toward  energy 
independence  to  be  abandoned. 

In  an  examination  of  proposed  re- 
ductions in  rail  transporUtion.  in  both 
Amtrak  and  Conrail.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  great  care  and  communica- 
tion is  necessary  among  all  those  in- 
volved. And.  while  the  Philadelphia 
area  is  vitally  tied  to  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  program,  this 
Nation's  entire  rail  transit  system  is  as 
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itlal  to  our  well-belnc  u  our  maa 
trmnstt  system  and  our  energy  re- 
search and  development  efforts.  We 
cannot  abandon  our  stni«gllnt  rail 
systems  Just  as  they  attempt  to  get  on 
a  sound  footing.  Nor  can  we  abandon 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
labor  on  our  railroads  in  our  interests. 
I  will  intensify  my  recent  efforts  to  see 
that  labor  officials  are  given  that 
hearing  and  participation  which  is  es- 
sential In  any  changes  which  may  be 
necessary.  The  end  result  can  only 
strengthen  our  rail  system's  place  in 
our  energy  and  economic  recovery  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  share  these  reserva- 
tions with  nuuiy  other  Members  of 
this  body.  And.  each  concern  will  re- 
ceive specific  attention  during  the 
coming  months.  Such  does  not  lessen 
the  resolve  to  see  that  this  country 
gets  in  a  healthy  economic  position. 
Cosmetic  changes  in  programs  were 
not  and  are  not  the  desire  of  the  wolf- 
ing people  of  this  country.  Essential, 
bold  steps,  as  embodied  in  the  Oramm- 
Latta  proposal  are.  by  and  large.  Justi- 
fied and  should  be  supported.  Con- 
cerns about  specific  items,  such  as 
those  which  I  have  raised  today,  must 
be  addressed  during  the  coming  days 
while  we  face  the  challenge  of  finding 
the  delicate  balance  between  an 
urgent  need  to  reverse  the  upward 
trend  of  spiraling  Federal  spending 
and  the  many  interests  and  real  needs 
of  the  American  people.* 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  24.  Congressman  Davs  Obkt  and 
I  held  a  Joint  hearing  in  Duluth. 
Minn.,  to  give  local  officials  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  impact  on  local 
government  of  proposed  cuts  in  com- 
munity development  programs,  specifi- 
cally, in  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. urtMn  development 
action  grant,  and  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  programs. 

Congressman  Obkt  and  I  represent 
adjoining  districts,  which  form  an  eco- 
nomic unit  around  the  twin  Ports  of 
Duluth  and  Superior.  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Rscoro  the  sUtemcnt 
of  David  Martin,  executive  director  of 
the  Arrowhead  Regional  Development 
Commission,  which  succinctly  de- 
scribes the  importance  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic development  programs  to 
northeastern  BClnnesota  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  proposed  cuts.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  impact 
of  the  budget  vote  on  local  economic 
develo|»nent  initiatives  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  initiatives  that 
depend  largely  upon  private  and  local 
funds,  but  which  need  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
Tbtimoht  on  THK  IMPACTS  or  PsosaM.  Eco- 
■omc  AMD  ComnnnTT  DBTSLontBrr  P*o- 
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I  am  David  Martin.  KxecuUve  Director  of 
the  Arrowhead  Resional  Development  Com- 


mlHlon.  and  I  am  here  today  reprasentlng 
our  Chairman.  Warren  Youngitehl  and  the 
CommlHlon. 

ARDC  has  been  dealcnated  a*  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  District  for  the  seven 
county  Arrowhead  Region  for  the  past  16 
years. 

During  the  past  15  years,  over  $59  million 
In  fundint  has  been  received  In  the  region 
through  KDA  and  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes 
Resloaal  Commission.  This  funding  has  re- 
sulted in  34,340  oonstrucUon.  temporary  and 
permanent  Jobs;  $378  million  in  luivate  In- 
vestment leveraced  by  these  grants  (5  to  1 
raUo). 

As  a  result  of  EDA  and  UOLRC  grants,  a 
total  of  317  projects  have  been  funded  in 
Northeastern  Iflinnesota.  ProJecU  range  in 
scope  from  the  development  of  a  small  saw- 
mill In  a  rural  Koochiching  County  commu- 
nity of  900  population,  to  the  oonstrucUon 
of  a  larte-scale  retail  development  In  down- 
town Duluth.  which  has  served  as  the 
anchor  for  major  Central  Business  District 
revitlllsatlon  to  the  library  in  which  we 
meet  today.  These  public  Investments  have 
occurred  within  six  priority  sectors  of  the 
region's  economy: 

a.  Forestry— development  of  sawmills. 

b.  Transportation— bridge  development, 
rail  service,  rail  passenger  service,  harbor 
dredge,  disposal  facility  siting,  and  roads. 

c.  Downtown  Redevelopment— convention 
center,  pedestrian  bridges  and  hotel/mall 
complex. 

d.  Industrial/Manufacturing— industrial 
parks,  port  industrial  facilities,  sheltered 
workshop  manufacturing,  garment  manu- 
facturing, and  pelletixing  plant. 

e.  Tourism— local  parks,  motel,  harbor/ 
marina  arena,  convention  center,  ski/recrea- 
tion area  complex,  and  interpretative 
center. 

f.  Local  infrastnicture— sewer  and  water 
lines.  community  centers.  vocational 
schools,  airports,  hospitals,  medical  school. 
ctUtural/reaearch  center,  grade  schools.  In- 
dustrial waste  treatment,  water  fUtration 
plants,  library,  performing  arts  center,  and 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

In  most  cases.  EDA  and  DOLRC  grants 
have  been  used  to  leverage  local,  private 
sector  and  other  state  and  federal  funds.  It 
is  honest  to  say  that  without  the  assistance 
of  EDA  and  UOLRC  programs,  many  of 
these  projects  would  not  have  been  devel- 
oped. 

EDA  dollars  have  been  the  seed  money, 
the  catalyst,  which  has  brought  together 
other  requisites  for  development,  at  a  very 
modest  price. 

EDA  has  also  provided  funding  to  ARDC 
and  NWRPC  for  economic  development  ac- 
tivities including:  technical  assistance  to 
local  government:  enhanced  local  participa- 
tion In  determining  needs  and  priorities;  de- 
velopment of  strong  inter-govemmental 
ties;  In  the  past  year  alone,  ARDC  has  re- 
sponded to  over  350  requests  for  economic 
development  assistance  and  Information 
from  local  communities;  ARDC  and 
NWRPC  have  Jointly  formed  the  Metropoli- 
tan Interstate  Committee  to  address  issues 
of  concern  in  the  Duluth-Superlor  Metro- 
politan Area.  Including  transportation,  tran- 
sit, hartwr  improvements  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

ctnutsMT  issun 
The  economy  of  northeastern  Minnesota 
has  historically  been  negatively  impacted  by 
national  economic  downturns.  The  lack  of 
economic  diversification,  with  significant  re- 
liance on  iron  (taconite)  mining  and  forest 
products,  has  meant  soaring  unemployment 


and  economic  stress  when  automobile  pro- 
duction drops  and  housing  Is  not  being 
built  The  current  economic  downturn  in 
the  national  economy  has  again  struck  hard 
in  Northeastern  Minnesota.  Unemployment 
in  the  Region  is  now  higher  than  at  any 
time  In  the  last  9  years.  The  latest  figures 
for  the  region  show  unemployment  at  11.8 
percent.  M  percent  higher  than  the  SUte 
(7.1  percent)  and  44  percent  higher  than  the 
Nation  (8.3  percent). 

Within  the  region,  unemployment  Is  as 
high  as  20  percent  in  Aitkin  County  and  in 
areas  of  the  Iron  Range. 

However,  due  in  part  to  the  public  invest- 
ments made  by  EDA  and  UOLRC  In  the 
region,  some  economic  diversification  has 
been  attained  and  the  effecU  of  the  current 
economic  situation  have  not  been  as  devas- 
tating as  they  might  have  been  15  years  ago. 
There  Is  still  a  long  road  ahead  for  the 
region  to  achieve  an  economic  base  which  Is 
adeqiuttely  diversified  to  both  meet  local 
employment  needs  and  survive  temporary 
downturns  in  one  sector  of  the  economy. 
Opportunities  to  achieve  this  diversified 
economic  base  are  now  t>eginnlng  to  emerge 
and  be  identified,  in  part  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  development  and  research  funding 
provided  by  EDA  and  UOLRC.  Copper/ 
nickel  mining  and  smelting,  Duluth/Superi- 
or  Harbor  develoiMnent,  direct  reduction  of 
iron  ore  for  steelmaklng.  coal  and  peat  gasi- 
fication plants,  flakeboard  plants  using  the 
area's  abundant  hardwoods,  and  expanded 
recreational  opportunities  are  all  examples 
of  major  economic  developments  under  ini- 
tial examination  by  private  sector  develop- 
ers. The  need  for  continued  economic  devel- 
opment funding  to  complete  necessary 
front-end  feasibility  research,  and  to  lever- 
age these  Investments  where  minttp^i  public 
funding  can  mean  the  difference  between  a 
go,  no-go  decision,  is  essential.  To  eliminate 
these  assistance  programs  now.  given  exist- 
ing conditions  and  potential  opportunities, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  future  of 
Northeastern  Minnesota. 

Recommendations  at  the  Federal  level  to 
elimiiuLte  EDA  and  significanUy  redbce 
other  community  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  will  seriously  impact  pend- 
ing proJecU  in  this  region.  Pending  projects 
we  are  aware  of  total  $17,334,000  includinr 
$13,104,000  for  EDA  funds.  $3,048,000  for 
CDBO  funds,  and  $1,170,000  for  UDAO 
funds. 

If  funded,  these  proJecU  would  generate 
an  additioruU  $34,534,000  in  other  private 
and  local  investments. 

New  Economic  policies  are  being  promot- 
ed at  the  federal  level.  However,  no  national 
fiscal  or  monetary  policy  has  never  reached 
all  areas  of  the  country  In  a  timely  or  equi- 
table manner.  Programs,  such  as  EDA 
which  are  targeted  to  areas  of  distress  have 
been  an  effective  tool  in  reaching  areas, 
such  as  ours,  which  do  not  immediately 
benefit  from  economic  growth  on  the  na- 
tional scale. 

New  Concepts,  such  as  "Urban  Enterprise 
Zones "  may  prove  helpful  In  targeting  as- 
sistance to  distressed  areas.  However,  our 
initial  review  of  the  first  draft  of  this  legis- 
lation indicates  that  It  will  not  t>e  of  signifi- 
cant assistance  in  our  region,  especially  in 
regard  to  rural  areas. 

Even  If  this  legislation  is  modified  to  be  of 
more  assistance  to  our  region,  other  Incen- 
tives for  development  will  be  needed.  Includ- 
ing up-front  capital,  land  and  Infrastruc- 
ture. A  continued  EDA  program  could  meet 
these  needs  and  enhance  the  Urban  Enter- 
prise Zone  concept. 
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Local  communities  will  be  severely  impact- 
ed In  the  coming  years  if  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  and  State  aids  and  closing 
of  local  military  bases  are  enacted.  These 
cuts  on  top  of  the  current  Inflationary  pres- 
sures on  limited  local  funds  will  make  It  dif- 
ficult for  communities  to  preserve,  use  and 
maintain  their  existing  transportation 
system,  sewer  and  water  system  and  other 
basic  systems,  let  alone  make  the  invest- 
ments needed  to  encourage  and  promote 
needed  economic  development,  and  commu- 
nity revitallzatlon  efforts. 

MtCOMMiafDATIOIlS 

1.  ARDC  supports  the  continuation  of 
EDA,  UDAO  and  CDBO  programs. 

2.  At  a  minimum,  these  programs  should 
not  be  terminated  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  review  them. 

Testimony  obtained  at  the  March  11,  13 
and  13  overview  hearings  on  EDA  conducted 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development,  chaired  by  Con- 
gressman Oberstar,  provided  strong  evi- 
dence that  EDA  programs  have  been  benefi- 
cial to  distressed  urban  and  rural  areas, 
have  been  cost-effective  and  that  they  fill 
the  gaps  which  Inevitably  occur  in  any  na- 
tional economic  policy.  In  fact  EDA  is  one 
of  the  few  Federal  programs  which  contrib- 
utes to  Federal  revenues  rather  than  defi- 
cits. The  investments  made  through  EDA 
and  the  private  capital  leveraged  by  this 
program  annually  returns  more  money  to 
Federal.  SUte  and  local  governments  than 
the  entire  15  year  appropriation  to  E33A. 

3.  The  rescission  of  1981  EDA  funding 
should  not  exceed  $181  million  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
State.  Justice  and  Commerce. 

Represent&tive  Obey,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  we  urge 
you  not  to  exceed  this  level  of  funding  re- 
scission for  1981.  Any  larger  rescission  wiU 
Jeopardize  projects  and  commitments  made 
by  local  governments  In  anticipation  of 
these  funds. 

4.  Finally,  we  recommend  that  any  revi- 
sions of  the  EDA  program  and  other  com- 
munity development  programs,  or  any  new 
programs  developed  tor  targeting  Federal 
dollars  to  communities,  have  built  into  them 
a  strong  role  for  local  decision-making  and 
priority  setting.  ARDC  is  currently  under- 
taking a  project  designed  to  enhance  the 
targeting  of  limited  Federal  and  State  devel- 
opment funds  to  those  areas  of  the  region  In 
greatest  need  and  where  these  public  invest- 
ments will  leverage  private  investments.  In 
this  framework,  local  decisions  on  priority 
needs  would  be  implemented  using  the  most 
appropriate  combination  of  public  programs 
and  private  sector  investments. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  provided  to 
ARDC  to  testify  on  the  impacts  of  these 
proposed  Federal  program  cutbacks  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  main- 
tain the  economic  viability  of  Northeastern 
Minnesota.* 

D  1530 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu^uant  to 
clause  2.  rule  XXni.  there  having 
been  a  quonun  call  today,  the  Chair 
may  not  entertain  a  point  of  no 
quorum  during  debate:  but  without  ob- 
jection. Members  will  record  their 
presence  by  electronic  device. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  35] 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

A(>pietate 

Ashbrook 

Aipin 

AtUnwn 

AuOoin 

Radhsm 

Bafallc 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bames 

Beard 

Bedell 

BeUenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUsd 

Blsnchard 

Bliley 

Bens 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bonior 

Honker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX}) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUI 

Bursener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Camaan 

Camey 

CbappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinser 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  ( a.) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conmble 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  Junes 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Cnne.  Philip 

Oockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOaixa 

Deckard 

Dellums 

OeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwindd 

Dickinson 


Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DjrmaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Etneraon 

Emery 

English 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

EvaiH(OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FaaceU 

Puio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Plorio 

PogUetu 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

(SaydOE 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Cioldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

BaU.8un 

Hamilton 


Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kactenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kocovsek 

Kramer 

laFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

I«tU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livlnsston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Uadlgan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

MarrioU 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Bfattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 


Hammerschraidt  Miller  (CA) 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

HawUns 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 


MiUer(OH) 

Mlneu 

Minish 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 


Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

NkdioU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PriUhard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenttial 


Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouawlot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUSM 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SUjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 
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Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washincton 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weta 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joifss). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  annoimce  that 
there  are  foiu*  speakers  remaining  in 
the  debate.  As  I  understand  it,  on  the 
Republican  side,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel):  and 
on  the  Democratic  side,  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wricht)  and  the  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

There  are  some  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  atmoimce 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
meeting  which  was  scheduled  for  4 
o'clock  will  occur  after  the  final  votes. 
There  will  be  two  votes,  on  the  substi- 
tute and  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Booos). 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman,  today  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult day  for  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  equally 
difficult  for  many  of  my  colleagues. 

For  several  months  now  I  have  tieen 
talking  to  my  constituents  about  the 
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budget.  I  have  received  a  huge  volume 
of  mall.  Much  of  it  supports  the  Presi- 
dent, though  a  very  significant  portion 
of  it  expresses  concern  about  various 
particular  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  recovery  program. 

I  think  one  thing  is  very  clear  We 
all  agree  with  President  Reagan.  I 
want  to  see  inflation  stopped  and  the 
economy  stabilized.  The  sUte  our 
economy  is  in  right  now  hurts  me.  it 
hurts  the  homeowner,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  offshore  oil  worker,  the 
fisherman,  the  student,  the  senior  citi- 
zen, and  the  housewife.  All  of  us  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  all  want  to  see  the  President  suc- 
ceed. We  want  to  help  him  to  revital- 
ize our  economy  and  stimulate  produc- 
tivity. We  want  to  help  him  to  check 
the  growth  in  size  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  make  it  serve  the  people 
again.  We  want  to  see  real  tax  relief  so 
that  we  would  not  be  penalized  by 
higher  taxes  resulting  from  rampant 
inflation.  We  also  want  to  rebuild  our 
Armed  Forces  so  that  we  have  a  na- 
tional defense  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  our  Presi- 
dent and  I  will  stand  with  him  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

Tet  I  am  afraid  that  the  substitute 
package  before  this  House  will  not 
achieve  the  objectives  we  seek.  I  think 
the  coRunittee's  recommendation  is  a 
viable  alternative  and  I  think  the 
President  is  poorly  advised  when  he 
says  that  it  does  not  achieve  his  goals. 
The  committee's  recommendation  is 
a  rational  and  realistic  proposal.  It  ac- 
complishes exactly  what  my  constitu- 
ents want  to  see.  It  drastically  reduces 
Federal  spending.  The  budget  I  am 
supporting  slashes  the  Federal  budget 
by  $30.9  billion.  Realistic  estimates  of 
the  effect  of  the  administration's 
package  show  it  would  cut  outlays  by 
only  $28.8  billion.  Therefore,  the 
budget  resolution  I  am  supporting 
does  exactly  what  my  constituents 
want,  plus  it  goes  the  administration's 
package  some  $2.1  billion  better  and  it 
proposes  a  deficit  50  percent  lower 
than  the  one  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  committee's  budget  also  takes 
dead  aim  at  another  problem  that  con- 
cerns all  of  us:  inefficient  and  poor 
management  and  abuse  of  worthwhile 
Federal  programs.  This  budget  will  re- 
quire genuine  sacrifices,  but  it  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  eliminate  waste 
and  misspending,  and  thus  Govern- 
ment will  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  will  perform  its  rightful 
function  of  serving  the  people. 

In  one  of  the  most  important  areas 
of  national  responsibility,  defense,  this 
budget  provides  for  the  largest  peace- 
time increase  in  military  spending  in 
our  history.  We  are  proposing  spend- 
ing authority  for  national  defense  of 
$226.3  billion.  This  will  provide  the 
Nation  with  the  advanced  technology. 


military     hardware,     and     perwmnel 
levels  we  must  have. 

Finally,  the  committee's  budget  reso- 
lution provides  for  the  $38  billion  tax 
cut  we  must  have  to  relieve  the  crush- 
ing burden  of  taxation  from  the  backs 
of  middle-income  earners  and  busi- 
nesses. Everyone  I  talk  to  at  home 
wants  to  see  a  tax  reduction  and  they 
say  they  want  the  one  proposed  by  the 
administration.  But  when  they  realize 
that  the  administration's  cut  will  dras- 
tically increase  the  Federal  deficit  by 
almost  $24  billion  over  the  deficit  in 
the  committee's  resolution,  they  start 
to  have  second  thoughts.  When  they 
realize  that  the  administration's  tax 
package  does  not  include  tuition  tax 
credits,  exclusions  from  taxation  of  in- 
terest earned  from  savings  or  divi- 
dends from  Investments,  reduction  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  elimination  of 
the  so-called  marriage  tax.  changes  in 
the  inheritance  tax  treatment  of 
family-owned  farms  or  small  business- 
es, or  the  type  of  positive  incentives  to 
stimulate  the  economy  that  will 
work— the  things  I  support  and  that 
they  support— they  begin  to  have 
doubts  about  the  administration  pack- 
age. And  when  they  listen  to  the  valid 
concerns  expressed  by  the  conserv- 
ative financial  community  that  the 
Kemp-Roth  proposal  will  fuel  the  fires 
of  inflation,  they  recognize  that  we 
must  have  a  more  carefully  and 
rationally  structured  tax  cut,  such  as 
the  one  proposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

There  are  other  reasons  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 
It  cuts  worthwhile  programs.  It  will 
imperil  the  hot  lunch  program  in  the 
schools  in  Louisiana.  It  will  mean  a  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  health  care  in 
New  Orleans  and  Jefferson  because  it 
will  require  the  closure  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  and  defer  the 
much  needed  new  facilities  at  the  vet- 
erans hospital.  It  will  severely  hamper 
export  trade  and  nonnaval  shipbuild- 
ing. And.  by  placing  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, it  will  undercut  our  efforts  to 
build  our  independence  from  OPEC 
manipulation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  President 
Reagan's  goals.  I  think  the  people 
want  him  to  succeed:  I  know  that  I  do. 
I  will  continue  to  work  with  him  to 
shape  and  refine  his  program.  Just  as 
my  committee  reported  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  and  rescission 
bill  last  week  that  would  spend  $228 
million  less  than  the  President  re- 
quested. I  believe  we  will  succeed  in  re- 
ordering our  economy  and  getting  con- 
trol of  inflation  through  spending  and 
tax  cuts,  but  we  cannot  do  it  through 
the  kind  of  radical  program  now  pend- 
ing as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 


Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  first  and  foremost  state  my  total 
support  for  the  pending  resolution 
before  the  House  and  my  correspond- 
ing opposition  to  the  scM^lled  Oramm- 
Latta  substitute.  In  light  of  the  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  amoimt  of  debate 
which  has  been  waged  on  the  budget,  I 
felt  it  critical  to  make  my  position 
crystal  clear. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
budget  proposal  drafted  so  very  well 
by  Chairman  Jomcs,  let  me  make  some 
general  observations.  Througout  my 
six  terms  in  the  House,  I  have  repeat- 
edly opposed  wasteful  and  excessive 
Federal  spending.  An  examination  of 
my  voting  record  reveals  that  on  nu- 
merous occasions  over  the  past  8 
years— I  have  voted  against  providing 
extensions  of  the  public  debt  ceiling.  I 
have  supported  amendments  which 
have  sought  to  reduce  waste  and  fraud 
in  various  Federal  programs.  I  support 
regulatory  reform  legislation  which 
will  reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  firmly  believe,  as  do  many 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  the  root  cause  of  our  eco- 
nomic evils  is  in  fact  the  unrestricted 
growth  of  Federal  spending  with  noth- 
ing more  than  a  casual  concern  about 
a  mounting  Federal  deficit. 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  man- 
date we  are  operating  under  as  a  result 
of  the  November  election.  Let  us  ex 
amine  that.  What  do  the  American 
people  want— they  want  a  control  of 
Federal  spending— so  does  the  Jones 
budget  proposal.  They  want  to  make 
sure  that  their  national  defense  is 
strong— so  does  the  Jones  budget. 
They  want  tax  cuts— so  does  the  Jones 
budget  proposal.  Do  the  American 
people  want  to  impose  genuine  hard- 
ships on  the  poor  and  needy  and  elder- 
ly of  this  Nation— that  apparently  is 
what  the  Gramm-Latta  proponents  be- 
lieve. Do  the  American  people  want  to 
give  the  Defense  Department  more 
money  than  it  can  spend  and  leave 
them  open  to  waste?  That  is  what  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal  believes.  Do 
the  American  people  want  to  turn 
young  people,  previously  eligible  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities,  away 
for  the  next  term  because  of  drastic 
cutbacks  in  student  aid?  That  is  how 
the  Gramm-Latta  proposal  interprets 
the  so-called  mandate.  Do  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  be  bound  to  a  3- 
year,  30-percent  tax  reduction,  no 
matter  what  effect  it  has  on  the  econ- 
omy? That  is  what  the  Gramm-Latta 
proposal  thinks.  I  contend  that  the 
mandate  which  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  feel  so  strongly 
about  will  be  better  obtained  by  pass- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  115. 
Another  theme  which  has  run 
throughout  this  long  debate  and  con- 
sideration revolves  around  the  -issue  of 
economic  assumptions.  I  contend  that 
the  assumptions  upon  which  the  Jones 


budget  is  based  are  both  economic  and 
human.  I  suggest  that  the  Gramm- 
Latta  substitute  shows  an  absence  of 
compassion.  Let  me  elaborate. 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  Gramm- 
Latta  is  that  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  does  not  provide  enough  for 
national  defense.  With  the  House's 
earlier  adoption  of  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment—that argimient  becomes  spe- 
cious. The  Jones  budget  proposal  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  adequate  defense 
spending.  We  proponents  of  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  recog- 
nize that  we  must  be  strong  If  we  are 
to  ward  off  potential  and  real  threats 
from  the  Communist  world.  Times 
have  changed— no  longer  are  we  as  a 
nation  adverse  to  substantial  defense 
spending.  While  we  were  limiting  our 
defense  spending— the  Soviets  kept 
going,  full  speed  ahead.  Their  brazen 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  put  this 
Nation  and  the  Congress  on  notice  to 
the  point  we  are  at  today,  providing 
the  budgetary  framework  for  bolster- 
ing our  national  defense.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  pending  proposal 
and  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  in 
the  area  of  defense  is  minimal  at  best, 
thus  repudiating  one  of  the  major  as- 
sumptions which  motivated  the 
Gramm-Latta  proposal. 

Another  assumption  behind  Gramm- 
Latta  is  that  its  adoption  will  help  to 
lower  inflation  by  reducing  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  Yet- by  its  proponents  own 
admissions— for  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  is  proposing  a 
deficit  some  11  times  higher  than  that 
provided  for  in  the  Jones  budget.  Fur- 
ther, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office— the  Gramm-Latta  sub- 
stitute would  actually  result  in  a  $40 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984  while 
the  Jones  budget  proposal  actually 
identifies  cuts  and  an  overall  strategy 
which  would  produce  a  $25  billion  sur- 
plus by  1984. 

Let  us  not  mince  words  in  terms  of 
the  description  of  Gramm-Latta.  It 
really  is  the  Reagan  budget— several 
times  worse.  Let  me  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  fashion  as  I  have  with  the 
Reagan  budget.  The  President  has  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  his  budget  will 
not  hurt  the  truly  needy,  only  the 
truly  greedy.  The  facts  say  otherwise. 
A  full  75  percent  of  the  $38  billion  in 
cuts  proposed  in  the  administration 
budget  would  be  targeted  at  programs 
which  serve  our  low-income  citizens. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration budget  provides  a  safety  net 
for  the  truly  needy.  I  challenge  this 
categorically— I  remember  a  time 
during  the  progressive  years  of  Kenne- 
dy, Johnson,  and  Carter  that  we  used 
to  measure  our  commitment  to  the 
poor  in  terms  of  a  ladder— upward 
movement  and  mobility.  Today  the 
term  we  use  is  safety  net— a  net  is 
something  which  captures  someone 
and  holds  him  or  her  there  mairiTig 
them  unable  to  move.  This  safety  net 


is  more  hazardous  than  safe  to  the 
poor  and  needy. 

The  Oramm-LatU  substitute  wUl 
drop  thousands  off  food  stamps, 
reduce  critical  health  benefits  for 
others  while  portraying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  these  losses  will  be 
offset  by  tax  cuts. 

I  serve  as  an  original  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
in  that  capacity,  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  this  budget 
on  the  fortunes  of  our  elderly.  Despite 
the  claims  of  the  administration  that 
this  budget  would  not  unduly  burden 
the  elderly— this  claim  was  at  best  an 
exaggeration.  Medicaid  benefits  would 
be  reduced  imder  their  proposal— key 
amendments  adopted  by  this  Congress 
for  medicare  would  be  stopped  cold  In 
their  tracks.  Thousands  of  elderly 
households  would  be  dropped  from 
such  life  sustaining  programs  as  foods 
stamps  and  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. 

Meanwhile  let  us  discuss  the  so- 
called  offset  features  of  the  proposal— 
the  tax  cut.  The  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute provides  for  the  entire  Kemp- 
Roth  30  percent,  3-year  tax  cut.  In  ad- 
dition to  my  earlier  stated  concerns, 
this  is  a  bad  policy  because  it  binds 
this  Nation  to  tax  cuts  without  regard 
for  that  impact  on  the  economy.  I  am 
especially  disturbed  over  the  lack  of 
tangible  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  the  elderly  under  Kemp-Roth.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  provided  to  me  by 
the  New  York  State  Office  for  the 
Aging— 78  percent  of  single  New 
Yorkers  over  the  age  of  65  would  not 
get  1  cent  from  a  tax  cut  while  66  per- 
cent of  those  married  couples  over  age 
65  would  get  less  than  $50  from  this 
tax  cut.  Hardly  a  tradeoff. 

There  is  no  one  area  in  this  budget 
that  has  received  more  reductions 
than  the  dual  areas  of  education  and 
training.  These  programs  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  what  the  Democratic 
Party  has  stood  for  over  the  years— 
the  obligation  we  have  to  help  those 
who  are  least  able  to  help  themselves. 
As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
an  advocate  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  readily  admit  that  these  pro- 
grams— like  all  others— must  bear  the 
burden  of  funding  reductions  if  we  are 
to  bring  the  Federal  budget  under  con- 
trol. What  I  vehemently  disagree  with 
is  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  these 
reductions  as  embodied  in  the  Granun- 
Latta  substitute  budget. 

First,  let  me  state  that  our  House 
Budget  Committee  recognized  the 
onerous  impact  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's budget  proposals  to  cut  pro- 
grams which  serve  the  disabled,  the 
low-income  and  the  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  of  this  Nation. 
The  President  seeks  to  reduce  funding 
for  these  programs  by  25  percent— the 
House  Budget  Committee  restored 
many   of   these   proposed   cuts.   Pro- 


grams for  compensatory  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices are  increased  11  percent  above  the 
administration's  proposal.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  what  the  members  of  our 
Education  and  lAbor  Committee  rec- 
ommended, but  it  is  a  fair  compromise 
over  an  attempt  by  the  administration 
to  dismantle  programs  which  have 
been  the  lifeblood  of  the  neediest  of 
our  population.  The  claim  that  this 
Republican  substitute  would  continue 
to  help  the  neediest  is  erroneous— you 
cannot  continue  to  provide  services  to 
those  in  need  if  you  eliminate  the 
money  to  serve  them. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  the 
impact  of  these  cuts  has  been  devas- 
tating for  both  schoolchildren  and  the 
districts  which  serve  them.  We  have 
already  been  forced  to  absorb  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  in  funds  for  compensa- 
tory education,  emergency  school  aid, 
handicapped  education  under  Public 
Law     94-142,     vocational     education, 
child  nutrition  and  feeding  programs, 
bilingual  education,  refugee  education 
aid,  and  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams as  a  result  of  fiscal  year  1981  re- 
scissions. This  loss  results  in  $124  mil- 
lion worth  of  services  not  t)eing  pro- 
vided to  New  York   City  schoolchil- 
dren. These  reductions  will  result  in, 
at  the  very  least,  the  beginnings  of  an 
erosion  of  our  commitment  to  provide 
schoolchildren,    teachers,    and    local 
school  districts  assistance  as  nearly  16 
percent  of  city  school  revenues  come 
from  Washington,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  8  percent.  Of  all  the 
urban  school  districts  in  the  Nation. 
New  York  City  is  the  greatest  loser. 
We  have  been  asked  to  share  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  the  burden  while  we 
have    the    largest    population    to    be 
served,  coupled  with  one  of  the  high- 
est costs  of  living  in  the  Nation.  One 
dollar's  worth  of  educational  services 
means   far  more   in   Wichita.   Kans., 
than   it  does   in   New   York   City,   if 
framed  in  terms  of  purchasing  power. 
The  Democratic  alternative  budget 
has   demonstrated   sensitivity   to   the 
concerns   of   urban   schools   and   the 
children  they  serve.  The  Gramm-Latta 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  cut  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  by  an  ad- 
ditional $3.5  billion  for  programs  such 
as   youth   employment   and   training, 
primary  and  secondary  education  and 
student  loans.  The  most  objectionable 
aspect  of  this  proposal  is  its  reconcili- 
ation   instructions    which    direct    the 
Eklucation  and  Labor  Committee— al- 
ready having  cut  our  programs  $8  bil- 
lion  for   1981— to  find  an   additional 
$5.5  billion  more  in  savings.  By  accept- 
ing this  amendment  we  are  forced  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  the  House 
Budget  Conunittee,   which   in   future 
years,  would  leave  us  little  or  no  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  we  spend  money  on 
programs  under  our  jurisdiction.  This 
$5.5  billion  reduction  is  substantially 
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larger  than  any  other  committee  is 
being  asked  to  accept.  If  we  allow  such 
a  process  to  occur,  our  authority  com- 
mittees are  reduced  to  nothing  more 
than  rubberstamps  of  the  uninformed 
will  of  the  Bwdget  Ccnnmlttees. 

There  are  two  areas  of  specific  con- 
cern to  me  which  wUl  be  the  most  se- 
verely impacted  by  these  budget  re- 
ductions—our child  nutrition  and  our 
student  aid  programs.  In  our  child  nu- 
trition programs,  these  reductions 
would  eliminate  the  subsidy  paid  to 
what  the  Administration  has  termed 
middle-income  families— those  in  the 
$11,000  to  $15,000  income  range.  I 
must  take  issue  with  the  assumption 
that  this  Income  range  constitutes  a 
middle-income  family.  In  New  York 
City,  a  family  of  four.  In  order  to  exist 
above  the  poverty  line,  needs  at  least  a 
$24,000  a  year  Income,  based  on  the 
higher-than-average  cost  of  living.  No 
sensitivity  Is  demtmstrated  to  regional 
costs  where  this  Income  range  in  New 
York  City  Is.  in  many  cases,  the  very 
income  range  which  the  administra- 
tion claims  it  wants  to  serve  with  these 
feeding  programs.  Once  again,  the 
claim  that  these  budget  reductions 
would  not  impact  upon  the  truly 
needy  Is  proven  wrong. 

A  second  area  of  concern  to  me  is 
the  area  of  student  aid  where  our  pro- 
grams have  allowed  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  obtain  a  college  education.  In 
1978.  with  my  strong  support,  we 
passed  the  liiddle  Student  Assistance 
Act  which  provided  that  every  student 
in  tills  country  would  be  eligible  for 
some  sort  of  financial  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government.  What  this  did 
for  middle-Income  families— strapped 
by  rising  costs  of  living  and  increasing 
tuitions— was  give  them  some  small 
relief  In  allowing  them  to  send  their 
children  to  college  without  having  to 
make  Inordinate  financial  sacrifices. 

In  an  effort  to  curtail  the  costs  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
we  have  painfully  accepted  the  need 
to  curtail  ellglbUity  for  the  program. 
Acceptance  of  this  alternative  Repub- 
lican budget  would  force  us  to  not 
only  further  restrict  eligibility  for 
these  loans  programs,  but  to  also  sub- 
stantially reduce  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. In  New  York,  the  Impact  of 
these  financial  aid  reductions  is 
dismal.  I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the 
text  of  the  Racoas  a  statement  which 
I  made  at  a  rally  of  students  in  New 
York  where  we  sought  to  dramatize 
the  effect  of  the  reductions  In  student 
aid  programs  upon  New  York  stu- 
dents. 

In  sum.  I  wish  to  underscore  why  I 
adamantly  oppose  the  Latta  substitute 
which  would  do  nothing  but  abrogate 
20  years  of  social  progress  in  this 
Nation  tliat  many  of  us  are  rightly 
proud  of.  This  is  a  time  when  all  of  us 
must  be  tough  minded  about  our  own 
budget  priorities— but  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  realistic  about  what 


we  are  trying  to  achieve.  The  Impact 
of  such  precipitous  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  support  these  reductions 
will  surely  come  back  to  haunt  them 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  when  we 
see  what  resulU.  But  by  that  time.  It 
may  be  too  late  for  apologies  to  those 
who  will  suffer  lost  opportunities  that 
might  have  been. 

I  have  been  asked  by  student  leaders 
here  today  to  join  them  In  my  capac- 
ity as  New  York's  senior  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  draw  attention  to  the  dra- 
matic Impact  of  the  administration's 
proposals  to  cut  student  aid  programs, 
specifically  the  PeU—baslc— grant  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs. 
Our  purpose  here  today  Is  to  register 
our  protest  to  the  administration's 
budget,  which  at  best,  must  be  consid- 
ered unfriendly  to  higher  education. 

The  one-two  punch  of  the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1078 
and  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980— landmark  laws  I  was 
proud  to  have  been  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of— have  resulted  In  a  dramatic  in- 
crease In  both  the  number  of  students 
receiving  aid  and  the  amount  of  aid 
they  receive.  Today,  we  have  one-half 
million  New  York  students  receiving 
over  a  billion  dollars  In  aid  from  just 
these  two  programs  targeted  for  mas- 
sive reductions.  The  administration's 
budget  threatens  to  thwart  these  ad- 
vancements and  deliver  a  knockout 
blow  to  the  aspirations  of  these  stu- 
dents to  continue  their  education. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  We  now 
have  324,000  New  York  students  re- 
ceiving $330  mUlion  in  PeU  grants. 
Under  current  law  we  anticipate  this 
to  grow  to  $440  million  next  year.  If 
the  administration  proposals  are 
adopted  and  eligibility  is  restricted. 
New  York  would  see  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  Pell  grants  which  could 
eliminate  up  to  100,000  students  from 
the  program. 

The  impact  upon  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  which  has  expe- 
rienced dramatic  growth  since  1978. 
would  be  devasUtlng.  Witness  the 
growth  in  this  program  since  1978:  the 
number  of  students  receiving  loans 
has  nearly  doubled  from  236.000  to 
500.000.  Loan  volume  In  New  York  was 
$400  million  in  1978  and  our  Stete 
giiarantee  agency,  administrator  of 
these  loans,  was  predicting  $1.1  billion 
worth  of  loans  being  made  to  New 
York  students  In  the  coming  academic 
year.  If  these  budget  proposals  are 
adopted,  we  could  witness  upward  of  a 
25-percent  reduction  In  loan  volume 
from  this  year  that  could  eliminate 
147,000  New  Yorkers  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  impact  upon  students  in  private 
schools  would  be  particularly  dramat- 
ic. Take  for  example  an  average  New 
York  family  of  four  with  one  child 
commuting  to  a  private  school  here  in 
New  York.  The  cost  of  attending  this 


school  is  $6.035— considerable  less 
than  If  they  were  boarding.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  that  chUd  Is  eligible  for  a 
$768  Pell  grant  and  a  $2,500  guaran- 
teed student  loan.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  this  same  student 
would  not  receive  any  Pell  grant  aid 
but  would  still  be  eligible  for  the  loan, 
leaving  $3,535  In  unmet  need.  This 
would  have  to  be  made  up  In  addition- 
al loans,  at  the  current  market  rate  of 
17  to  21  percent.  Families  with  more 
than  one  child  would  be  even  harder 
hit.  forcing  these  students  to  transfer 
to  lower  cost  schools  or  drop  out  en- 
tirely. 

I  am  heartened  to  hear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  begun  to  process  the 
Pell  grant  applications  which  had 
been  frozen  In  an  attempt  to  effect 
major  changes  in  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedule.  While  I  question  the 
original  decision  to  suspend  process- 
ing. I  feel  that  our  focus  now  should 
be  on  Insuring  that  those  who  most  di- 
rectly depend  upon  Pell  grants  to  fi- 
nance their  education  are  serviced  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Such  action 
would  repel  the  premature  decision  of 
any  student  to  withdraw  from  school 
as  the  E>epartment  estimates  that  its 
eligibility  reports  should  be  released 
by  next  week.  Students  can  then  begin 
to  plan  for  their  upcoming  school 
year. 

We  still  remain  deeply  concerned 
over  the  future  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  which  is  a  lifeline 
for  students  at  Independent  colleges 
and  universities.  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  in  recommending  to 
our  House  Budget  Committee  that  any 
modifications  in  the  loan  program  be 
sensitive  to  both  costs  of  attendance 
and  the  rising  interest  rates,  coupled 
with  inflation.  I  will  continue  to  press 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  this 
program  and  the  progress  we  have 
made  since  1978. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  initial  esti- 
mates see  an  overall  decline  in  enroll- 
ments by  500,000  to  750,000  students 
nationwide— a  possibility  that  up  to 
300  small,  private  colleges  could  be 
forced  to  close  due  to  losses  in  rev- 
enues of  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
budgets— a  90-percent  reduction  in 
loan  volume  at  a  time  when  enroll- 
ment in  our  Nation's  colleges  is  reach- 
ing an  all-time  high  of  11  million 
students. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  President's 
desire  to  cut  costs  in  these  programs 
as  every  program  must  be  expected  to 
make  some  sacrifices  If  we  are  to 
reduce  Government  spending.  Howev- 
er, while  reductions  are  made,  we  must 
insure  that  higher  education  in  this 
country  is  preserved,  not  eliminated. 
The  sword  of  economy  threatens  to 
cut  access  to  higher  education  for 
thousands  of  students.  We  must  insure 
tt\a.t  a  college  education  remains  a 


right  to  all  and  not  the  privilege  of  a 
wealthy  few.  We  look  to  your  help  and 
support  to  Insure  that  this  remains  so. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford). 

Bffr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  yesterday's  budget 
debate  I  warned  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  dire  consequences  of 
accepting  Reaganomics. 

Among  other  things.  I  pointed  out 
that  reponsible  economists  of  both  po- 
litical persuasions  have  expressed  deep 
concern  over  following  the  President 
down  this  untested  economic  path. 
Almost  to  a  man  they  predict  contin- 
ued high  inflation,  a  serious  economic 
slowdown  and  very  high  unemploy- 
ment if  the  Republicans  prevail. 

Comments  by  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Director  David  Stockman 
and  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan 
reported  in  today's  Washington  Post 
should  dispel  any  doubts  my  thought- 
ful colleagues  might  have  had. 

Speaking  to  newspaper  business  ex- 
ecutives yesterday,  Mr.  Stockman  took 
sharp  issue  with  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  report  that  forecast  an 
adverse  economic  Impact  on  20  miUion 
Americans  if  President  Reagan's 
budget  cuts  in  social  programs  are  ap- 
proved. 

By  Mr.  Stockman's  reckoning,  there 
are  about  16.5  million  poor  households 
in  America.  He  says  that  "at  worse" 
only  about  4  percent  of  these  families 
would  suffer  a  "significant  adverse 
shift"  from  Republican  support  of 
Reagonomics. 

First  of  all,  I  have  less  faith  in  Mr. 
Stockman's  figures  than  I  do  in  the 
administration's  economic  concept. 

But  even  if  they  are  correct,  Mr. 
Stockman  is  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  sacrifice  nearly  700,000  poor 
American  households  on  the  Republi- 
can economic  altar  to  appease  the 
money  priests  of  the  rich. 

Even  If  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation Mr.  Stockman  should  be  right 
and  everyone  else  wrong,  the  price 
would  be  too  high. 

According  to  Mr.  Stockman,  this  is  a 
"once  in  a  generation  debate."  With 
this  I  will  have  to  agree.  Once  the 
people  realize  what  a  cruel  trick  has 
been  played  on  them,  there  will  not  be 
another  chance.  It  will  take  at  least  a 
generation  for  the  people  to  forget.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  the  horrendous  conse- 
quences. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stockman  was 
telling  newspaper  executives  not  to 
worry  about  the  grief  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.  Mr.  Regan  of 
Treasury  was  suggesting  that  the 
prime  Interest  rate  might  go  as  tiigh  as 
20  percent  but  not  to  worry  about  a  re- 
cession. 


This  is  the  kind  of  buy-lt-on-faith 
economic  thinking  that  bothers  me 
with  this  Republican  administration. 
They  say.  "trust  us,  we  know  what  we 
are  doing." 

But  economists  on  Wall  Street  do 
not  trust  them.  Economists  at  respect- 
ed research  centers  do  not  trust  them. 
Why  should  we? 

Just  look  what  is  happening  on  Wall 
Street.  The  long-term  bond  market 
seems  to  be  in  the  throes  of  death. 
There  is  no  mood  of  trust  In 
Reaganomics.  Indeed  there  is  a  palpa- 
ble lack  of  confidence. 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  a  prime  rate  of 
19  or  20  percent  gives  us  plenty  to 
worry  about.  We  all  know  what  these 
historic  high  rates  have  done  to  the 
housing  and  automobile  Industries.  In 
Michigan  we  do  not  have  a  recession. 
We  liave  a  depression. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  know  that  when  money  gets  this 
tight  consumers  cannot  afford  to 
borrow.  Neither  can  businessmen.  The 
result  is  that  you  get  an  economic  con- 
traction that  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  a  recession. 

This  administration  has  made  It  very 
clear  that  It  intends  to  fight  Inflation 
through  monetary  extremism— that  is 
make  credit  very  tight  and  keep  the 
money  supply  so  low  that  it  cannot  fi- 
nance any  economic  expansion. 

If  a  lot  of  little  people  get  hurt  in 
the  process,  so  be  it.  It  Is  what  the  fat 
cats  want.  At  some  point  the  public  is 
going  to  begin  to  understand  this. 
Then  we  will  have  to  try  to  undo  the 
damage.  And  it  might  be  too  late. 

Now  Secretary  of  Treasury  Regan  is 
telling  us  that  the  administration's 
first  prescription  might  not  be  strong 
enough  medicine  and  that  they  will 
probably  have  to  come  up  with  ways 
to  inflict  a  little  more  pain  later  on. 
He  is  suggesting  that  social  security 
might  have  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  Re- 
publican altar.  mayl>e  making  it 
simply  a  backup  for  those  without  the 
means  to  create  their  own  private  pen- 
sions. 

I  am  wondering  just  how  far  we  are 
going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  down 
the  garden  path  before  we  wake  up  to 
what  is  happening. 

Treasury  Secretary  Regan,  while 
denying  that  the  administration's  poli- 
cies will  cause  a  recession,  conches 
that  the  economy  might  become  a 
little  soggy.  That  should  l>e  good  news 
for  the  people  of  Micliigan  and  other 
industrial  States  where  unemployment 
is  either  at  or  near  depression  levels. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  not 
satisfied  with  the  violence  already 
done  to  social  programs,  announced 
that  Mr.  Stockman  is  looking  every- 
where for  still  more  ctiildren  and 
widows  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  recovery  program. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
jield.  such  time  as  he  may  consimie.  to 


the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 

BROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBRCXJK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  as  a  strong  supp<^rter  of  President 
Reagan's  budget  package  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  oppose  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  Budget  Committee  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

GRAlOf). 

The  outcome  of  the  vote  on  this  res- 
olution today  will  tell  the  American 
taxpayers  a  great  deal  about  the 
makeup  of  this  body  and  the  prognosis 
for  our  ailing  economy.  The  question 
is  very  simple:  Is  this  House  going  to 
stand  behind  a  President  whose  elec- 
tion Just  a  few  short  months  ago  rep- 
resented a  repudiation  of  the  liberal, 
big-spending,  high-taxing  policies  of 
the  last  25  years?  Or  will  it  see  fit  to 
legislate  in  the  business-as-usual  fash- 
ion that  has  brought  about  our 
present  economic  disaster? 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
Just  returned  to  Washington  from  my 
home  State.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
during  my  travels  throughout  Ohio.  I 
was  urged,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  to 
support  President  Reagan's  budget 
plan.  All  too  many  of  those  productive 
taxpaying  Ohioans  have  been  taken  to 
the  cleaners  by  the  last  several  admin- 
istrations and  Congresses  who  have 
taxed  them  heavily,  spent  their  hard- 
earned  money  and  then  tried  to  por- 
tray themselves  as  the  taxpayers'  best 
friend.  The  old.  liberal  game  plan  of 
tax.  spend  and  elect  just  is  not  going 
to  fly  any  more.  Today's  vote  will  be 
the  first  significant  step  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  taxpayers  will 
be  watching  closely.  It  would  be  a  very 
serious  mistake  to  ignore  those  citi- 
zens who  tiave  spoken  ever  so  clearly. 

The  economy,  by  any  standard,  is  in 
a  state  of  decay.  In  the  last  year  alone, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
more  than  13  percent.  Real  gross  na- 
tional product  growth  declined.  Pro- 
ductivity has  dropped  significantly. 
Potential  homeowners,  a  vanishing 
breed,  face  15-percent  mortgage  rates. 
Real  InoHne  has  dropped  to  1965 
levels.  Inflation  remains  in  double 
digits.  It  did  not  just  tiappen.  It  hap- 
pened as  a  direct  result  of  the  irre- 
sponsible economic  policy  espoused  by 
this  Congress.  How  can  we  even  con- 
sider voting  for  a  budget  which  will 
add  $25  billion  in  spending  to  the 
President's  package,  a  budget  which 
will  reduce  the  President's  request  for 
national  defense  dollars  by  more  than 
$7  billion.  I  caimot  and  I  will  not. 

Those  millions  of  Americans  who 
voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  last  Novem- 
ber, many  of  whom  voted  against  in- 
cumbent big  spending  Congressman 
and  Senators,  have  not  suddenly 
changed  their  minds  and  come  out  in 
support  of  the  status  quo.  The  feeling 
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oat  there  is  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  support  the  President  in  his  ef- 
forts to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  in 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  man- 
date for  change  is  still  there  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  ignores 
it.  It  is  the  obligaUon  of  this  House- 
both  sides  of  the  aisle— to  support  the 
President  and  carry  out  that  mandate. 

You  can  play  around  with  figures  all 
you  want  and  maybe,  if  you  are  able  to 
do  it  in  a  convincing  fashion,  can  tell 
your  constituents  that  you  had  good 
reason  to  vote  for  this  committee  reso- 
lution and  against  the  Latta-Oramm 
substitute.  But  I  would  submit  that 
time  will  prove  you  wrong. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  more  than 
two  decades  and  have  seen  a  half- 
doaen  Presidents  in  office.  President 
Reagan  is  the  very  first  who  has  im- 
mediately set  out  to  do  the  things  he 
promised  that  he  would  do.  He  was 
elected  as  a  result  of  his  campaign 
promises.  We  in  the  Congress  were 
elected  or  reelected  as  a  result  of  ours. 
It  is  our  obligation  to  fulfill  those 
promiaes.  It  is  our  obligation  to  vote 
against  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion and  vote  for  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute^ 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia    (Mr. 

TaiBLC). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  B€r.  Chairman.  I  am 
confident  that  today  this  body  will  be 
sending  good  news  to  the  American 
people.  The  news  will  be— that  at  long 
last— when  the  people  spoke,  their 
Congress  listened. 

In  November.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  rejected  the  bank- 
rupt policies  of  the  past.  It  was  a 
sweeping  mandate  for  change. 

And  today,  in  response  to  that  man- 
date, the  House  of  Representatives 
wlU  surely  reject  the  type  of  bankrupt 
budget  it  so  easily  adopted  in  the  past. 

Clearly,  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
have  come  to  understand  what  the 
American  people  have  long  known: 
that  business  as  usual  is  inadequate  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  American  people  know  that 
anytime  you  treat  Just  part  of  a  prob- 
lem, you  are  simply  asking  for  its 
sjrmptoms  to  break  out  somewhere 
else. 

And  therein  lies  the  real  promise  of 
the  Reagan-Gramm-Latta  budget 
before  us  today.  Unlike  its  rival. 
Gramm-Latta  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan.  This  budget  was 
designed  from  the  start  hand-in-hand 
with  the  President's  commitment  to 
reduced  regulation  and  monetary  re- 
straint. Ai  part  1  of  that  broad,  sweep- 
ing program  for  economic  recovery, 
this  bipartisan  budget  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  increased  prosperity,  for  re- 
duced inflation,  for  improved  individu- 
al incentives,  and  for  sustainable  real 
growth. 


Mr.  Chairman.  Gramm-Latta  is  the 
critically  important  keynote  of  our 
long-range  strategy  to  attack  all  of 
America's  economic  ills  at  once. 

A  vote  for  Gramm-Latta.  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  Jones-O'Neill  alterna- 
tive, is  a  vote  to  check  the  growth  of 
Government  at  the  source:  by  slowing 
spending  growth,  and  by  slowing  the 
runaway  rise  in  tax  revenues. 

A  vote  for  Gramm-Latta  Is  a  vote  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  strengthen 
America's  defenses— but,  again  in  con- 
trast to  the  Jones-O'Neill  alternative— 
Granun-Latta  proposes  to  take  those 
steps  in  the  context  of  a  healthy,  vi- 
brant, expanding  economy. 

And  a  vote  for  Gramm-Latta.  unlike 
the  Jones-O'Neill  alternative,  is  a  vote 
for  the  liind  of  evenhanded,  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  tax  rates  that  the 
American  people  mandated  last  No- 
vember. It  is  a  vote  to  restore  the  in- 
centives for  work,  savings  and  invest- 
ment that  must  surely  be  the  very 
linchpin  of  renewed  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  this  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  send  that  good 
news  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago. 
*  *  *  Let  us  send  it  today.  Let  us  sup- 
port Gramm-Latta  as  the  only  budget 
before  us  which  offers  hope  for  the 
future  in  the  form  of  a  clear  vision  of 
that  future — a  vision  of  a  more  secure 
America  •  *  *  and  a  more  prosperous 
America. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
O'BaiKit). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  today  in  full 
support  of  the  Gramm-Latta  sut>sti- 
tute  amendment.  The  problems  faced 
by  our  economy  are  significant  and 
long-festering.  They  caimot  be  cured 
overnight,  nor  can  they  be  treated  by 
a  business-as-usual  approach. 

The  changes  that  we  now  need  to  re- 
verse the  unsettling  trends  in  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  interest  rates 
and  productivity  are  as  drastic  as 
these  problems  were  long  in  forming. 
But  just  as  these  conditions  confront 
us  today  after  years  of  deterioration, 
we  must  respond  with  determination 
to  rid  our  economy  of  them.  That  is 
why  when  people  say.  "the  proposed 
cuts  are  too  large  for  us  to  make  at 
one  time,"  I  respond  by  saying  the  fur- 
ther worsening  of  our  economy  over 
the  coming  year  if  we  do  not  make 
these  changes  would  be  far  too  much 
for  us  to  pay. 

Presfdent  Reagan  has  correctly 
determined  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  believe  it  is  time  for  a  change. 
They  voted  for  that  change  last  No- 
vember. They  deserve  it  to  be  enacted 
now.  We  have  waited  long  enough.  Mr. 


Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
Granun-Latta  sut>stitute. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HARTNrrr). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  1980  election  the  American 
people  expressed  their  support  for  less 
government,  less  regulation,  and  less 
taxes.  The  taxpayers  are  clearly  tired 
of  the  same  old  business-as-usual  eco- 
nomic policies  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  have  man- 
dated a  change,  and  this  is  precisely 
what  President  Reagan  has  offered  in 
the  form  of  a  fiscally  sound  and  re- 
sponsible Federal  budget. 

The  President  has  presented  a  care- 
fully integrated  four-part  economic 
program  that  is  designed  to  revitalize 
the  economy  and  curb  inflation.  This 
program  would:  First,  reduce  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget:  second, 
reduce  Federal  personal  marginal 
income  tax  rates;  third,  eliminate  ex- 
cessive Federal  regulations:  and 
fourth,  establish  a  sound  money 
policy. 

President  Reagan  is  committed  to  a 
program  which  will  spur  real  economic 
growth  by  restoring  individual  incen- 
tives and  reducing  government 
demand  for  economic  resources.  If  this 
country  is  to  achieve  economic  pros- 
perity, the  policies  in  the  plan  must  be 
enacted  simultaneously. 

Federal  budget  restraint  is  a  key  and 
vital  element  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram. Together  with  a  sound  money 
policy.  Federal  expenditure  control 
will  result  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
inflationary  expectations  immediately 
and  a  sharp  reduction  in  inflation 
rates  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  President's  budget  assures  con- 
tinuation of  social  safety  net  programs 
benefiting  the  elderly,  poor,  and  un- 
employed, while  reducing  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  by  5.5  percent 
over  the  1981-84  period,  compared  to  a 
13.3-percent  growth  rate  projected  in 
the  Carter  budget. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
reconunended  a  budget  resolution  that 
contains  $19.1  billion  more  in  outlays 
than  requested  by  the  President.  It  in- 
creases fiscal  year  1982  revenues  to 
$688.9  billion,  $38.6  billion  more  than 
the  President  requested.  The  budget 
proposed  by  the  President  and  that  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
duce vastly  different  economic  results. 
The  President's  budget  would  result  in 
unemployment  declining  to  7  percent 
in  1982.  The  committee  proposal 
would  increase  this  7.4  percent,  leav- 
ing 400.000  additional  American  work- 
ers without  Jobs.  The  President's  eco- 
nomic program  would  bring  the 
growth  rate  of  real  GNP  to  4.2  percent 
in  1982  compared  to  2.4  percent  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  proposal. 
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This  difference  would  restilt  in  a  de- 
cline in  incomes  of  about  $30  billion. 
Under  the  President's  budget  and 
monetary  policy  proposals,  inflation 
would  fall  from  the  current  year's  pro- 
jected 11.1  percent  to  7.2  percent  in 
1982.  The  committee's  program  is  pro- 
jected to  yield  inflation  of  9.9  percent. 
The  President's  economic  recovery 
program  would  bring  rates  for  3- 
month  Treasury  bills  down  to  8.9  per- 
cent whereas  the  committee's  budget 
would  leave  them  3.1  percentage 
points  higher  at  12  percent. 

One  area  of  particular  concern  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal is  defense  spending.  The  com- 
mittee claims  to  provide  $1  billion 
more  in  defense  outlays  than  the 
Reagan  budget  when  it  actually  re- 
duces the  national  defense  budget  by 
$6.7  billion.  The  Budget  Committee 
cuts  drastically  into  important  defense 
programs.  It  eliminates  the  President's 
proposed  5.3-percent  pay  raise  for  mili- 
tary personnel  and  cuts  out  the  3-per- 
cent Increase  in  civilian  manpower  as- 
sumed by  the  President:  it  reduces 
funds  for  several  weapons  systems,  in- 
cluding the  MX  and  M-1.  and  for  bat- 
tleship and  carrier  reactivation,  it  de- 
creases spending  for  upgrading  and 
maintaining  military  housing,  commis- 
saries and  schools,  for  weapons  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  im- 
proving nuclear  production  facilities. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
provides  for  $20  billion  less  in  tax 
relief  next  year  than  the  President 
has  offered.  It  provides  for  only  one- 
third  the  individual  tax  relief  recom- 
mended by  President  Reagan  over  the 
next  3  years.  Under  the  committee 
budget,  taxes  will  continue  to  rise  each 
year,  starting  in  1982  with  a  net  tax  in- 
crease of  $31  billion  and  growing  to 
$75  billion  by  1984.  It  is  clear  that  the 
committee  has  relied  on  increases  in 
individual  income  taxes  as  their  vehi- 
cle for  producing  a  lower  deficit  than 
is  in  the  President's  budget. 

Congressmen  Gramm  and  Latta 
have  offered  a  budget  alternative  that 
is  strongly  endorsed  by  the  President. 
The  substitute  projects  the  same  eco- 
nomic results  as  the  administration's 
budget  and  calls  for  budget  authority 
and  outlays  that  are  below  both  the 
committee  and  Reagan  budgets.  The 
committee  budget  provides  for  $25  bil- 
lion more  in  spending  than  the 
Gramm-Latta  bipartisan  budget,  and 
$132  billion  more  over  the  next  3 
years,  making  the  full  economic  recov- 
ery more  difficult  to  achieve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  alternative. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LOWKRT). 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Reagan  biiiartisan  budget  substi- 
tute. 


Federal  deficit  spending  is  nmnlng 
out  of  control.  The  U.S.  Government 
spent  $59.6  billion  more  than  it  took  in 
last  year— the  23d  such  year  of  deficit 
spending  out  of  the  past  25. 

Federal  spending  policies  of  recent 
years  have  been  based  on  the  faulty 
premise  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  manage  money  better  than  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  clearly 
faulty  assumption  when  you  consider 
that  it  was  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of 
the  American  people  that  created  that 
wealth  in  the  first  place.  Consequent- 
ly, Irresponsible  Federal  spending  has 
more  than  doubled  the  national  debt 
in  the  past  decade.  The  public  debt 
has  grown  from  some  $400  billion  in 
1971  to  nearly  $1  trillion  today.  We 
are  talking  13-digit  debt  here. 

These  years  of  deficit  spending  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
runaway  Inflation  that  has  eroded  our 
ecomomy,  lowered  our  standard  of 
living,  and  left  nearly  8  million  Ameri- 
can people  jobless.  "The  inflation  rate, 
which  was  only  4.8  percent  when 
President  Gerald  Ford  left  office,  now 
rages  at  double-digit  levels.  And  infla- 
tion will  soar  even  higher  if  Congress 
does  not  act  immediately. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  plan 
provides  a  positive  alternative  to 
runaway  deficit  spending,  double-digit 
inflation  and  fiscal  irresponsibility.  It 
will  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending  by  two-thirds.  As  our 
first  step  in  a  program  of  sustained 
fiscal  restraint,  it  will  bring  the  Feder- 
al budget  into  balance  by  fiscal  year 
1984— and  at  lower  levels  of  taxation. 
The  current  double-digit  rate  of  infla- 
tion will  be  cut  in  half  by  1984.  and  re- 
duced to  less  than  5  percent  by  1986. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  will 
also  ease  the  excessive  tax  burden  that 
has  been  carried  by  the  American 
people  for  the  past  several  years.  In 
the  last  10  years,  taxes  have  increased 
by  168.5  percent.  Over  the  next  5 
years  they  will  go  up  another  90.4  per- 
cent. The  Federal  tax  share  of  the 
GNP  has  risen  steadily  from  17.7  per- 
cent in  1965  to  20.3  percent  today— 
and  unless  this  trend  is  arrested, 
threatens  to  exceed  23  percent  by 
1985.  By  1986.  1  out  of  every  4  Ameri- 
can dollars  will  go  to  pay  Federal 
taxes.  Our  constituents  are  paying 
more  for  Government  now.  and  enjoy- 
ing it  far  less. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  plan 
proposes  lifting  this  burden  from  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayer  with 
the  largest  single  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram in  American  history— more  than 
$221.7  billion  spread  out  over  the  next 
5  years.  More  than  $162  billion  of 
those  cuts  will  go  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual American  taxpayer.  The  rest  of 
the  proposed  tax  cuts— $59.3  billion- 
will  go  to  the  private  sector  to  create 
new  jobs,  increase  investment,  and 
provide  new  opportunities  for  growth 
and  increased  productivity.  Instead  of 


rising  to  23  percent  of  GNP  by  1984, 
Federal  taxes  would  fall  to  19  percent 
of  GNP  under  the  Reagan  plan. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  plan  will  give 
the  poor  and  unemployed  a  hand-up— 
not  Just  a  hand-out.  Its  potential 
effect  can  best  be  described  by  the 
words  used  by  John  F.  Kennedy  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  of  his  own  tax  rate  re- 
duction plan  in  the  early  sixties — "a 
rising  tide  that  lifts  all  ships."  From 
1959-69.  the  number  of  families  living 
in  poverty  dropped  nearly  50  percent. 
From  1969-79.  when  the  economy  was 
growing  more  slowly,  the  number  of 
poor  families  dropped  only  6  percent. 
The  increased  productivity  and  eco- 
nomic expansion  generated  by  the 
Reagan  bipartisan  plan  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  13  million  Jobs  over  the 
next  5  years— 3  million  more  than  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  created. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  followed  a  policy  of 
spending  our  way  into  prosperity.  Un- 
fortunately, under  that  policy,  only 
two  things  have  prospered:  First,  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  second,  infla- 
tion. 

The  Reagan  bipartisan  substitute 
sets  Federal  policy  in  a  new  direction. 
The  Reagan  bipartisan  substitute  will 
provide  the  needed  incentives  to  en- 
courage the  American  people  to  work, 
save,  and  invest  their  way  to  prosper- 
ity. This  budget  does  not  relegate  us 
to  the  economic  hardships  of  yester- 
day. It  restores  yesterday's  confidence 
in  the  economic  promise  of  America's 
future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Bfr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
participated  in  these  debates  now  for  4 
days.  We  have  discussed  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins goals  for  America.  We 
have  discussed  the  budget  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  and  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey).  If  there  is  one  thing  upon 
which  all  of  us  can  agree,  it  is  this: 
You  cannot  help  the  poor  if  the  coun- 
try becomes  poor. 

The  policies  of  the  past  few  years 
are  making  the  Nation  poor.  Inflation 
is  eating  away  at  the  incomes  and  the 
wealth  and  the  futures  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Unonployment  is  causing 
terrible  and  tragic  suffering  in  the 
lives  of  inner-city,  minority,  and  teen- 
age Americans. 

The  combination  of  simultaneous 
unemployment  and  high  levels  of  in- 
flation is  the  real  problem  that  is  caus- 
ing the  very  severe  disruptions  that  we 
are  seeing,  not  only  in  the  bond  mar- 
kets. I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jons),  but  in  so  many 
other  parts  of  the  economy. 

Now.  Lord  Maynard  Keynes  has 
taken  a  beating  on  the  floor  of  the 
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House  and  in  the  Budget  Committee 
over  the  past  several  weeks,  but  he 
said  something  in  1919  that  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  and  quote  here 
today.  John  Maynard  Keynes  said  in 
1919: 

TtMTt  is  no  nirer.  nor  more  subtle  way  to 
overthrow  the  existing  basis  of  a  free  soci- 
ety than  for  a  government  to  debase  the 
currency. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  debates  in 
the  last  election,  blamed  inflation  not 
on  ezogenous  shocks  in  the  world,  he 
did  not  blame  it  on  imports  of  auto- 
mobiles, he  did  not  blame  it  on  wars  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  he  did  not 
blame  it  on  anything  but  the  Oovem- 
ment.  He  Identified  Government 
policy  of  ^lending  and  financing  the 
remilUng  deficits  with  Federal  Reserve 
monetiiation  as  the  primary  source  of 
inflation. 

To  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Congress  he  said,  "we  are  in 
control  here."  He  said  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  America  that  we  cannot 
fix.  He  delivered  a  challenge  to  the 
Coogreas  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people  that  together  we  can  get  Amer- 
ica moving  again:  That  together  we 
can  get  this  economy  restored  and  re- 
vived and  that  together  we  can  restore 
the  bond  market  and  the  equity  mar- 
kets and  the  financial  markets  and 
move  this  country  toward  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation. 

I  was  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  Black 
Caucus  (Mr.  Hawkins).  We  both  came 
to  the  agreement  that  what  we  need  in 
America  today,  not  only  for  the  poor 
but  for  all  the  American  people,  are 
high  levels  of  economic  growth  and 
price  stability. 

Had  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  grown  from  1960  to  1980  at  the 
same  rate  as  it  grew  from  1962  to  1967. 
our  gross  national  product  today 
would  not  be  $2.5  trillion,  it  would  be 
$3.7  trillion.  Unemployment  would  not 
be  hovering  at  7  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment would  be  below  5  or  even  below  4 
percent,  and  the  revenues  coming  into 
the  Federal  Government  from  that 
heightened  economic  activity  and 
those  high  levels  of  employment 
would  be  more  than  $200  billion  above 
what  we  have  today,  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  enough  to  remove 
the  excess  Government  borrowing 
that  today  is  absorbing  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  available  in  the 
credit  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  causing  interest  rates  to  go  up. 

This  growth  would  have  financed 
more  defense  spending  and  the  social 
programs  which  democratically  we  all 
agree  need  to  be  financed. 

The  problem  is  not  left  or  right,  or 
Democrat  or  Republican,  or  liberal  or 
conservative,  the  real  problem  is  that 
the  intellectual  and  political  resources 
of  this  Congress  have  not  yet  been  fo- 


cused on  what  it  is  that  achieves  high 
levels  of  economic  growth. 

This  is  what  the  American  people 
want.  This  is  what  they  were  sl^iallng 
to  the  world  when  on  November  4 
they  elected  Ronald  Reagan. 

As  I  said  here  on  the  floor  I  am  con- 
vinced he  was  not  elected  to  repeal  the 
New  Deal.  We  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats were  elected  not  to  repeal  social 
programs  as  much  as  we  were  elected 
to  restore  the  health  of  the  economy, 
make  the  dollar  honest  and  sound— a 
currency  upon  which  we  can  depend— 
an  honest  dollar,  one  which  can  be  a 
storehouse  of  value  in  the  future,  in- 
stead of  what  it  is  today. 

n  1600 

The  President  has  taken  dramatic 
steps  to  change  U.S.  budget  policy.  He 
simply  has  said  that  by  reducing  Gov- 
ernment spending,  by  lowering  the  tax 
burden  across  the  board  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  by  reining  in  the  runaway 
spending  and  borrowing  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  following  a  more 
honest  monetary  policy,  by  monetizing 
less  debt,  and  by  ventilating  the  regu- 
latory system.  American  business  and 
the  private  sector  can  begin  to  grow 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.       

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  A  little  bit  earlier  in  the 
debate  I  criticized  the  central  bank  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, for  following  a  very  erratic  mon- 
etary policy.  The  name  of  Mr.  Kauf- 
man of  Salomon  Brothers  has  been 
used  several  times  today  as  in  suggest- 
ing that  the  reason  that  the  bond 
market  is  in  a  state  of  collapse,  the 
reason  that  interest  rates  are  so  high, 
is  somehow  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery package.  Well,  the  problem 
with  that  is,  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that,  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year,  the  Federal  Government 
has  borrowed  50  percent  more  money 
than  during  any  period  of  comparable 
length  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  followed  a 
more  erratic  monetary  policy  than  at 
any  time  I  can  think  of  during  the  10 
years  that  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
The  Fed  has  doubled  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  monetary  base.  It  has 
doubled  the  rate  at  which  Federal  Re- 
serve credit  has  been  increased.  Be- 
cause of  increased  pressure  from  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  its  own  inability  to 
control  the  monetary  base,  the  Fed 
has  lost  control  of  monetary  policy. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
possibly  regain  control  of  monetary 
policy  until  the  Congress  brings  spend- 
ing and  taxes  under  control.  That  is 
what  our  President  is  attempting  to 
do.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  what 


the  American  people  voted  for.  And 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  get  busy 
doing  here  today. 

Let  me  close  with  this  thought  from 
Walter  Uppmann.  Uppmann  said: 

It  is  true  that  government  is  best  which 
governs  least.  It  Is  equally  true  that  govern- 
ment Is  best  which  does  the  moat  for  people. 

All  President  Reagan  is  attempting 
to  do.  and  I  believe  the  Latta-Gramm 
substitute  is  attempting  to  do,  is  bring 
l)ack  into  equilibrium  not  only  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget  but  also 
to  give  the  private  sector  of  the  United 
States  a  chance  to  grow  once  again,  a 
chance  to  finance  the  genuine  social 
and  defense  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  it  back  into 
equilibrium,  at  a  point  at  which  our 
spending  does  not  exceed  our  revenues 
as  it  has  in  the  last  4  years. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  today  to  send  a 
signal  not  only  to  the  bond  market, 
but  to  those  unemployed  steelworkers. 
those  unemployed  autoworkers,  the 
unemployed  people  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry, the  unemployed  small  business 
men  and  women  of  the  country.  We 
can  send  a  signal  to  those  people  who 
are  suffering  from  high  interest  rates 
and  the  tremendous  drain  on  the  pri- 
vate resources  and  capital  and  credit 
of  this  country,  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  work  with  the  President  to 
get  our  economy  back  on  track,  to  take 
a  long  step  toward  making  this  Nation 
move  once  again  toward  the  same  goal 
we  all  have  for  all  our  constituents: 
Full  employment  without  inflation. 

It  ought  to  be  an  audacious  step.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  timid  one.  It  must  be 
audacious.  Winston  Churchill  s^d  at 
the  height  of  World  War  II  that 
during  wartime  there  was  a  time  for 
audacity  and  a  time  for  prudence,  but 
never  for  both  at  the  same  time. 

This  may  not  be  wartime  in  that 
sense,  but  it  is  a  war  of  ideas.  We 
ought  to  be  audacious,  not  prudent. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic recovery  package. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright),  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
consequences  of  the  action  we  shall 
take  in  a  few  minutes  here  on  this 
floor  will  cast  a  very  long  shadow.  Let 
us  just  be  sure  that  we  understand 
what  those  consequences  are.  I  would 
like  for  us  to  think  together  about 
three  things  very  briefly;  first,  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  then  the  mandate 
that  the  people  gave  us  as  an  institu- 
tion and  as  individual  Members  of  the 
institution;  and,  finally,  about  the 
greatest  resource  of  this  country  of 
ours. 

What  is  our  true  responsibility,  after 
all?  I  believe  that  we  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  Budget 
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Committee  have  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  be  responsible,  to  be  con- 
structive, and  to  be  cooperative  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
introduced  a  budget  which  reduces 
spending  dramatically.  If  you  use  the 
same  set  of  assumptions,  it  reduces 
spending  to  a  level  almost  identical  to 
that  to  which  it  would  be  reduced  by 
the  alternate  proposal  offered  by  Mr. 
Latta  and  Mr.  Oramm  and  embraced 
by  the  President. 

As  Mr.  Gramm  iu}proprlately  ob- 
served, we  are  shooting  with  real  bul- 
lets, and  that  is  correct  in  either  case. 
Either  resolution  is  going  to  set  in 
motion  an  irreversible  process  known 
as  reconciliation.  It  is  mandated  in 
each  plan.  It  instructs  the  committees 
to  draft  legislation  reducing  programs 
by  specific  amounts.  It  is  a  process  we 
cannot  avoid,  and  so,  yes.  in  either 
event  we  are  shooting  with  real  bul- 
lets. 

The  question  is.  At  whom  are  we 
shooting?  Who  are  the  targets  of  our 
gunnery?  Do  we  aim  mainly  at  waste 
and  fat  and  fraud— or  do  we  aim  at 
health  and  feeding  programs  for  the 
aged  and  the  young?  At  training  pro- 
grams for  the  handlcm>ped  and  the 
disadvantaged? 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  make  a  reality  of  the 
President's  expressed  hope  that  this 
could  be  "our  program,  yours  and 
mine."  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  set 
forth  a  timetable  under  which  each 
element  of  his  suggested  program 
could  be  considered  in  an  orderly  way. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  Budget  Committee  has  ac- 
cepted fully  three-fourths  of  the 
spending  cuts  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  That  is  pretty  good.  I 
think  that  represents  substantial  coop- 
eration—three-fourths of  the  changes 
he  recommended. 

That  is  as  much  as  Franklin  Roose- 
velt received.  That  is  as  much  as 
Lyndon  Johnson  received.  It  is  clearly 
as  much  as  any  President  has  ever  had 
any  reason  to  expect  from  any  Con- 
gress, and  surely  it  is  as  much  as  any 
President  has  any  right  to  demand. 
Clearly,  it  is  as  much  as  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplates.  So  we  have  tried  to 
be  responsible. 

The  President  seemed  very  sincere 
on  February  18  when,  addressing  this 
group,  he  said  that  if  we  could  not 
find  everything  within  his  package  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  we  then  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  present,  and  I  quote  his 
words: 

An  alternative  which  offers  a  greater 
chance  of  balancing  the  budget,  reducing 
and  eliminating  inflation,  stimulating  the 
creation  of  jobs  and  reducing  the  tax 
burden. 

Well,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  tried  very  earnestly  to  do  just  ex- 
actly that.  We  have  presented  an  al- 
ternative which,  while  adopting  three- 


fourths  of  his  recommended  spending 
cuts,  does  provide  a  quicker  route  to 
balancing  the  budget  because  it  has  a 
lower  deficit,  and  does  for  that  very 
same  reason  provide  a  better  chance,  I 
think,  of  reducing  inflation. 

Let  us  speak  for  a  moment  of  the 
mandate  that  the  American  people 
gave  us.  I  think  the  American  people 
gave  us  a  mandate  to  work  together, 
though  we  may  represent  different 
parties  in  this  Government.  I  believe 
the  American  people,  in  electing  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as 
whenever  they  elect  any  President, 
gave  the  Congress  a  mandate  to  try  to 
work  with  him;  not  to  be  sulunlssive  to 
him.  They  expect  us  to  cooperate  with 
the  President  but  not  to  be  supine.  To 
work  with  him  does  not  mean  to  take 
orders  from  him.  That  would  not  be 
Democracy.  It  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  room  for  cooperation.  It 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  room 
for  compromise. 

The  American  people  gave  a  man- 
date for  constructive  change,  for 
leaner  and  less  wasteful  Government. 
They  gave  a  mandate  for  reduced 
levels  of  Government  regulation. 
These  mandates  we  are  attempting 
honestly  to  fulfill.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  public  gave  a  man- 
date for  the  proposition  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  obligation  to  any  citi- 
zen, and  that  no  citizen  has  any  enti- 
tlement to  expect  any  particular  serv- 
ice from  the  Government. 

What  has  made  this  country  great 
has  been  our  recognition  of  the  prima- 
cy of  our  greatest  resource,  and  that  is 
the  human  resource  of  this  land.  This 
country  of  ours  was  founded  not  upon 
the  premise  that  America  owes  every- 
body a  living;  no.  not  that.  But,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  foiuided  on  the  premise,  a 
premise  that  has  grown  and  flourished 
and  developed  into  the  greatest  soci- 
ety that  ever  has  graced  this  Elarth, 
that  a  country  as  wealthy  as  ours  does 
owe  to  the  humblest  child  of  this  land, 
bom  of  the  most  improvident  circum- 
stance, an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American 
public  gave  us  any  mandate  to  destroy 
those  bridges  over  which  succeeding 
generations  of  young  Americans  have 
been  able  to  move  from  the  sloughs  of 
dependency,  into  the  uplands  of 
upward  mobility,  constantly  spreading 
the  aristocracy,  universalizing  the  no- 
bility, making  it  not  an  exclusive  fra- 
ternity, but  one  to  which  every  child 
can  aspire,  and  to  which  most  can 
indeed  attain.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  soci- 
ety in  which  we  guaranteed  that  this 
humblest  child  would  have  a  chance  to 
develop  his  or  her  potential  to  the 
fullest.  That  is  why  this  country  has 
been  great,  because  her  people  have 
been  great  and  been  allowed  to 
become  great. 

We  did  not  build  walls  to  repress 
them,  to  divide  people  one  from  an- 
other, or  to  divide  children  from  their 


destinies.  We  did  not  build  ceilings  to 
keep  them  down  and  prevent  their 
rising  beyond  the  level  of  their  par- 
ents. No.  we  built  bridges. 

Vocational  education  is  a  bridge.  Job 
training  is  a  bridge.  The  FHA  was  a 
bridge  that  has  let  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans own  homes.  The  EX>A  and  the 
neighborhood  self-help  program  are 
bridges  over  which  neighborhoods  aiMl 
communities,  once  withering,  have 
crossed  into  a  renaissance  of  self-re- 
spect. These  are  the  bridges  that  will 
be  destroyed.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  gave  us  any  mandate 
to  destroy  the  bridges  over  which 
handicapped  children  can  have  a 
better  chance;  over  which  the  elderly 
can  find  support  and  assistance  and 
Meals  on  Wheels. 

Face  the  consequences  of  your  vote. 
You  shall  have  the  opportunity  in  60 
days  to  vote  on  a  reconciliation  biU 
that  will  put  into  effect  those  changes 
that  we  vote  for  today.  This  is  not  just 
a  pious  and  meaningless  pronounce- 
ment that  we  make  today.  Members 
should  expect  to  vote  later  to  carry 
out  those  changes  for  which  they  indi- 
cate a  preference  in  their  vote  today. 
As  for  me,  I  must  reject  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. I  shall  stand  by  the  committee 
resolution,  and  if  it  is  enacted.  I  shall 
consistently  act  to  carry  out  its  man- 
dates. 

I  should  like  to  close  simply  by  quot- 
ing a  poem  wtiich  I  think  expresses 
the  spirit  of  America.  Most  of  you 
have  heard  it.  The  poem  is  entitled 
"The  Bridge  Builder."  It  was  written 
by  a  man  named  Will  Dromgoole.  It  is 
not  new,  but  it  tells  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  have 
done  reasonably  well  in  this  country: 
An  old  man,  going  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm,  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen  tide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim; 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  wide 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  strength  with  building 

here; 
Tour  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day: 
You  never  again  must  pass  this  way: 
You    have   crossed   the   chasm,   deep   and 

wide- 
Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  the  ev«itide?" 
The  builder  lifted  his  old  grey  head: 
"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have  come,"  be 

said. 
"There  foUowth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 
He.  too.  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim; 
Good  friend.  I  am  building  the  bridge  for 
him." 

D  1615 

&Ir.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
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The  CHAIRIiIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  IficHSL)  is  recog- 
nised for  amlnutee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
would  like  to  do  in  closing  the  debate 
on  our  side  is  to  refrain  from  mention- 
ing one  single  outlay  fig\ue  or  one 
single  economic  assumption. 

It  Is  not  that  the  numbers  are  unim- 
portant. They  most  certainly  are.  and 
they  are  going  to  be  much  more  mean- 
ingful when  we  vote  on  changes  in  au- 
thorisations and  appropriation  bills 
and  make  those  decisions  between 
functional  categories  to  fit  our  overall 
celling.  The  issue  that  we  have  before 
us  right  now  is  not  one  so  much  of  !ig- 
urca  but  one  of  philosophy. 

A  budget  resolution  is  a  broad  docu- 
ment that  spells  out  in  fiscal  terms 
who  we  are  and  where  we  are  going.  It 
is  far  more  than  data  on  a  computer 
printout  sheet.  It  is  a  document  of 
principle,  of  philosophy,  and  of  policy. 

Every  year  we  have  put  numbers 
down  on  paper,  we  have  changed 
them,  we  have  revised  them,  and  every 
year  for  7  years  in  the  life  of  the 
Budget  Act  we  have  watched  those  fig- 
ures fade  into  economic  obscurity  as 
the  budget  process  was  prostituted 
and  ignored  because  we  failed  to  do 
the  important  Job  of  reconciling. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  change 
all  that  this  year.  It  will  be  a  small 
step  for  the  Congress,  but  it  wiU  be  a 
giant  leap  for  the  country. 

The  arguments  have  been  well  made 
as  to  the  differences  between  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
and  the  bipartisan  substitute  spon- 
sored by  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 
who  is  also  my  good  friend. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  day  we  were 
all  sworn  in  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. Tou  may  recall  that  I  reminded 
all  my  Republican  colleagues  here 
that  even  with  a  unanimous  vote  on 
our  side,  we  needed  support  from  the 
Democratic  side  over  there  if  we  were 
to  carry  any  vote.  And  I  also  said  that 
there  were  going  to  be  those  occasions 
when,  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
we  would  go  all  out  to  achieve  that 
kind  of  winning  combination. 

This  Is  such  an  occasion. 

In  putting  together  the  Latta- 
Gramm  substitute  for  the  committee 
bill— and  let  us  face  it — there  were  ini- 
tially doubts  and  skepticism  expressed 
on  both  sides  that  this  could  be  done. 
But  I  have  contended  all  along  that 
when  men  and  women  of  good  will  and 
respect  for  one  another  put  their 
hearts  and  their  minds  to  the  task, 
these  differences  can  be  mollified  and 
they  can  be  harmonized.  And  I  do 
deeply  appreciate  the  support  given  to 
the  bipartisan  substitute  from  the 
Democratic  side  and  from  those  on  our 
side  who  for  good  reasons  have  had 
some  reservations  about  what  we  have 
put  together. 


I  also  have  to  say  publicly,  what  a 
Joy  it  is  to  work  with  a  President  like 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  suspect,  in  a  lighter 
vein,  there  may  be  a  little  envy  in  the 
Speaker's  eye.  Notwithstanding  the 
President's  being  temporarily  benched 
by  the  attempted  assassination,  he  has 
gone  all  out  in  helping  us  to  woo  votes 
to  Insure  that  his  game  plan  is  given  a 
chance  with  the  adoption  of  the  bi- 
partisan substitute. 

In  wrapping  this  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  aclcnowl- 
edge  that  this  vote  wlU  not  be  the 
toughest  or  the  roughest  that  we  will 
cast  in  this  Congress  on  the  part  of 
any  Member  of  the  House.  The  really 
critical  votes  are  those  yet  to  follow 
when  we  make  those  difficult  choices 
that  I  alluded  to  between  the  pro- 
grams and  functional  categories 
within  the  framework  and  ceiling  we 
establish  for  ourselves  today. 

Reconciliation  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
budget  process,  and  it  will  be  impera- 
tive for  those  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  direction  we  want  our  coun- 
try to  take  in  this  next  fiscal  year  to 
back  up  our  vote  today  with  equally 
strong  support  and  fervor  for  the  rec- 
onciliation process. 

If  we  do  not  hang  tough  in  there  in 
the  follow-on  process,  the  signal  we 
give  today  is  going  to  be  meaningless. 

Let  me  conclude,  too,  with  a  bit  of 
wisdom  from  my  old  mentor,  the  late 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen.  a  man  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  work  with  those 
outside  his  party  for  the  good  of  the 
country. 

He  was  once  asked:  "What  is  the  es- 
sential thing  in  political  life?"  And  he 
answered:  "This  one  thing  above  all 
else  is  important.  Life  is  a  thing  of 
margins.  The  difference  between  victo- 
ry and  defeat  can  be  so  slim  and 
narrow.  The  real  difference  will  be 
found  in  that  extra  margin  of  effort 
and  zeal,  of  faith  and  determination, 
of  confidence  and  courage,  with  which 
we  approach  our  task."  That  was 
spoken  in  true  Everett  Dirlcsen  fash- 
ion. 

Let  history  record  that  today  we  set 
the  pace,  a  new  pace,  and  we  showed 
them  the  way,  a  new  way.  But  most 
importantly,  let  history  record  that  we 
provided  the  margin  of  difference  that 
changed  the  course  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes,  to  close 
debate,  to  the  distinguished  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Ui.  ONnix). 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  exists  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  the  people.  I  rise  today  to  oppose 
the  Latta  amendment,  and  I  trust  that 
I  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  for  the 
Jones  amendment. 

I  have  heard  Members  on  my  own 
side  get  up  and  say  that  they  want  to 
correct   the  mistakes  of   the  last  30 


years.  What  has  happened  in  the  last 
30  years,  and  why  did  it  come  about. 

We  had  Just  been  through  a  war, 
and  we  went  through  about  10  years 
of  the  gloomiest  depression  any 
Nation  ever  had.  where  a  quarter  of  its 
people  were  unemployed.  Looking 
back  at  those  dark  days.  America 
never  wanted  to  repeat  them  again,  so 
we  set  in  motion  legislation. 

And  what  did  that  legislation  do?  It 
changed  America.  In  the  1930's,  51 
percent  of  America  was  impoverished; 
today  8  percent  of  America  is  impover- 
ished. Sixty  percent  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  1930's  were  Impoverished: 
today  14  percent  are  impoverished. 
America  grew  in  a  period  of  30  years 
to  be  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 
In  every  way  you  measure  it,  from  pro- 
duction to  profits  to  technology,  we 
grew.  Those  were  the  30  years  that 
Members  are  talking  about. 

Sure,  in  the  1970's  my  party  made 
mistakes.  We  overregulated.  There 
was  too  much  redtape  and  probably 
too  much  legislation.  And  we  paid  for 
it  at  the  ballot  box  last  year. 

Today  there  is  a  fundamental 
change  that  is  going  to  take  place.  It 
was  the  last  30  years  that  made  this 
country  great,  and  our  legislation  was 
beautiful. 

Our  implementation  of  legislation  in 
the  last  few  years  was  poor.  But  are 
we.  with  meat  axes,  now  going  to 
change  the  laws  that  made  America  as 
great  as  it  is?  I  personally  think  we  are 
wrong  if  we  do  that. 

That  is  a  Judgment  for  you  to  make. 
I  have  talked  with  you  one  by  one. 
There  may  be  somewhere  between  65 
and  80  who  may  be  leaving  us.  If  you 
are  leaving  on  the  question  of  con- 
science. I  have  respect  for  you.  but  if 
you  are  leaving  because  not  to  leave 
may  bring  an  opponent  In  an  election 
against  you  or  may  cause  you  harm  in 
the  next  election,  then  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  you  whatsoever. 

Sure,  there  are  changes  that  would 
take  place  in  this  decade,  whether  the 
Democrats  were  here  or  the  Republi- 
cans were  here.  It  is  a  time  for  tight- 
ening up.  It  is  a  time  for  smaller 
homes  and  smaller  automobiles  and 
conservation  along  the  line.  We  all  ap- 
preciate that. 

I  am  here  today  to  support  the 
Jones  resolution.  Let  us  make  it  clear- 
ly understandable  what  this  budget 
fight  is  all  about.  It  is  not  whether 
there  will  be  significant  cuts  in  the 
Federal  budget.  The  Latta  budget  and 
the  committee  budget  accomplish  cuts 
of  the  same  magnitude.  It  is  not  over 
the  appropriate  defense  spending.  The 
Jones  bill  has  been  amended.  Both  de- 
fense budgets  are  equal. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  real  issues. 
When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  presented  his  economic  package 
to  the  Congress,  he  sent  a  challenge. 
He  said,  "I  am  the  only  ballgame  in 


town."  He  said,  "Is  anybody  out  there 
going  to  offer  up  anything  else?" 

We  are  the  opposition;  he  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
the  leader  of  this  Nation.  He  has  con- 
trol of  the  party  that  controls  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  really  not  our  Job.  We  are 
the  opposition.  It  is  not  our  Job  to 
present  this,  but  he  asked  us  to  pre- 
sent it,  and  when  he  asked  us  to  pre- 
sent it,  we  felt,  in  the  best  interest  of 
America,  that  the  hand  of  cooperation 
ought  to  go  out.  We  were  asked,  what 
can  we,  working  together,  do  for  this 
Nation?  And  so  we  presented  a  budget. 

We  have  written  a  budget  rooted  in 
honest  economic  projections  from 
hard  analyses,  not  economic  leaps  in 
faith.  We  have  written  a  budget  that 
reflects  specific  program  cuts,  not  un- 
specified future  expenditure  reduc- 
tions. 

It  is  a  budget  that  I  am  proud  of, 
one  which  the  members  of  my  party, 
from  all  facets  of  philosophy  within 
my  party,  have  embraced  honestly 
under  the  economies  of  our  time  and 
the  economics  of  our  time.  It  is  a 
budget  that  recognizes  the  safety  net. 
not  for  the  politically  powerful  but  for 
those  who  are  less  forttmate. 

I  look  at  the  Latta  budget.  A  safety 
net?  Oh,  what  a  net  you  have  weaved. 
You  have  entrapped  those  whom 
America  has  tried  to  fool  through  the 
years.  They  never  again  wiU  be  able  to 
move  out  from  where  they  are.  It  is  a 
trap,  not  a  safety  net.  We  increased 
that  safety  net  because  we  thought  it 
was  in  the  best  Interest  of  America. 
Ours  is  a  budget  that  promotes  invest- 
ment in  acientific  research,  space  ex- 
ploration, and  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  provides  human  capital  by 
way  of  education,  nutrition,  health, 
and  Job  training  programs.  It  is  not  a 
budget  that  would  entrust  all  of  this 
important  national  enterprise  to  the 
whims  of  private  enterprise  or  to  the 
marketplace.  It  is  a  budget  that  leaves 
room  for  the  kind  of  tax  cuts  that  we 
admit  we  need,  tax  incentives  to  pro- 
mote productivity,  and  tax  relief  for 
middle  Americans.  That  is  what  our 
budget  guides  us  toward;  it  does  not 
leave  room  for  a  scattershot  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  proposal. 

I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
we  should  vote  against  the  Latta  bill. 
His  budget  has  a  $43  billion  deficit. 
Henry  Kaufman— and  regardless  of 
what  we  do,  he  as  much  as  any  of  us 
sets  the  interest  rates  in  America;  any 
student  tit  finance  knows  that— said 
that  it  is  going  to  send  interest  rates 
through  the  ceiling. 

Senator  Baker,  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  said  that  this  is  a  gamble.  It 
sure  is  a  gamble. 

I  talked  to  the  Members  sitting  back 
there,  and  particularly  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  who  bears  the 
title  of  a  general  and  is  proud  of  his 
record— and  I  am  equally  proud  of  it. 
Very  interestingly,  we  discussed  the 


strategic  petroleum  reserve.  What  a 
mishmash  the  program  is  in  the  Latta 
budget.  You  and  I  know  and  every- 
body in  here  knows  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly work. 
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You  know  what  America  has  gone 
through.  By  1973  we  went  from  65- 
cent-a-barrel  oU  in  1965  to  $13.  We 
were  hit  by  an  economic  wave  that 
America  could  hardly  stand  and  in 
1979  it  went  from  $18  to  $31  a  barrel. 
Only  America  could  have  withstood 
that.  Today  we  have  27  days  of  supply 
in  our  strategic  oil  reserves.  If  we  were 
ever  hit  with  another  Shockwave  like 
the  previous  ones  we  had,  could  we 
handle  it?  I  am  very  grateful  to  young 
Al  Gore  who  brought  this  before  this 
public  and  to  this  Nation,  27  days  of 
strategic  oil  reserves,  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wants  to  even  sell 
that  to  get  a  balanced  budget.  How 
long  would  your  economy  last?  How 
long  would  your  defense  last? 

You  can  use  billions  for  defense, 
build  up  your  Army,  your  Navy,  and 
your  Air  Force,  but  if  you  start  balanc- 
ing the  budget  out  of  your  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  I  want  you  to  think 
about  that. 

Oh,  sure,  some  say  we  can  straighten 
these  things  out  down  the  line.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  can  straighten 
these  things  out  down  the  line. 

The  leader  on  that  side  told  you 
about  the  tough  votes  that  we  are 
going  to  have.  There  are  thousands  of 
cuts  in  this.  Which  one  are  you  going 
to  pick  out?  Are  you  going  to  choose 
food  against  education?  Are  you  going 
to  cut  the  highways  against  defense? 
Where  are  you  going  to  make  these 
cuts  along  the  line?  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  can  do  it  or  not,  to  be 
perfectly  truthful. 

You  know,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
the  human  issues;  but  very,  very  inter- 
estingly, in  talking  with  my  own 
caucus  the  other  day,  I  have  had  re- 
views made  by  this,  as  everybody  has 
had  reviews  made.  I  want  to  quote  to 
you  a  part.  I  have  seen  many  studies 
of  the  Reagan  hill  by  the  finest  minds 
in  the  country  and  I  have  been  read- 
ing them.  There  are  things  in  the 
President's  budget  that  really  frighten 
me  and  in  the  Latta  budget.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
there  were  65,000  new  births  last  year. 
Each  year  the  State  laboratory  insti- 
tute screens  65,000  newlxims  for  phen- 
ylketonuria, PKU,  and  other  metabol- 
ic disorders.  PKU  causes  mental  retar- 
dation, but  early  detection  and  inter- 
vention can  arrest  this  disease.  Title  V 
supports  the  screening  and  the  re- 
search. 

The  President's  budget  could  mean 
elimination  of  this  program  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  in  any  other  State.  If  title 
V  is  repealed,  the  United  States  would 
be  the  only  country  in  the  free  world 


without  a  national  program  for  mater- 
nal and  chUd  health. 

Have  you  given  that  consideration? 

You  know.  I  have  the  doctors'calling 
me  around  the  country  on  vaccine. 
Twenty-five  percent— do  you  want  to 
strike  it  from  the  laws  and  give  It  to 
the  home  people,  because  the  home 
people  are  closer? 

You  know,  we  have  not  eradicated 
measles.  We  have  not  eradicated 
smallpox.  We  have  not  eradicated 
diphtheria  or  polio.  We  only  have  a 
vaccine  out  there  that  prevents  those. 
You  cut  that  program  back  25  percent 
and  say  you  are  going  to  give  it  to  the 
local  cities  and  towns  for  an  option? 
You  cut  the  program  back  25  percent, 
what  happens  along  the  line  of  the 
spread  of  disease  that  comes  into  an 
area  and  an  epidemic? 

You  know.  I  could  go  on  t^i^ng 
about  so  many  things  of  this  type. 
What  is  this  change  all  about?  There 
is  not  that  much  difference  in  the 
Latta  bill  and  the  Jones  bill.  What  is 
the  basis  of  it?  The  basis  of  it  is  this, 
and  mainly  this.  In  the  Jones  bill,  you 
go  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  authorizing  committee 
and  you  change  the  entitlements. 

You  lessen  the  money  available  for 
programs. 

On  the  Latta  bill,  you  eliminate  the 
programs.  This  is  a  gamble.  If  you  are 
wrong,  you  have  eliminated  all  of 
those  programs.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  what  the  various  programs  are. 
How  do  you  get  them  back  into  being 
again?  Only  by  new  legislation. 

Take  the  meat  ax.  If  this  is  the 
change  in  philosophy  and  if  this  is  the 
change  in  policy  you  want.  We  built 
with  great  legislation  America  as  it  is 
today.  Sure,  we  admit  there  were  in- 
equities and  we  had  failures  along  the 
line  and  we  paid  for  them,  and  as  good 
Americans,  and  I  have  said  to  my 
people  in  the  party  time  and  time 
again,  we  are  Americans  first.  Demo- 
crats second. 

We  responded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  when  he  asked  us  if 
we  had  a  program.  We  have  handed 
you  the  hand  of  worlung  together  for 
America. 

Thirty-three  thousand  people  in  my 
State  get  meals  on  wheels.  That  is 
eliminated  in  the  Latta  program. 
Maybe  you  want  that.  That  is  for  the 
senior  citizen.  Ifaybe  you  want  that. 
Maybe  you  think  that  that  is  a  pro- 
gram of  the  thirties. 

You  know,  they  were  talking  about 
the  REA.  rural  electrification.  I  know 
a  little  about  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  the  other  day  was  saying  that  is 
a  program  of  the  thirties,  do  you  think 
you  need  it  today?  I  do  not  know.  I 
was  talking  with  Senator  Ford  from 
Kentucky.  He  said.  "I  can't  believe 
that  anybody  would  make  a  statement 
like  this." 
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The  difference  in  theae  bills  is  basi- 
cally this.  Do  you  want  to  meat-ax  the 
procrams  that  have  made  America 
great  or  do  you  want  to  move  slowly 
and  say.  If  there  has  been  a  mistake,  if 
we  have  been  wrong  In  this  program, 
we  can  come  back.  You  close  the  door 
on  America  with  the  Latta  bill. 

I  ask  you  this,  bear  that  in  mind.  I 
have  been  in  public  life  for  46  years 
and  the  day  that  I  have  to  look  at  the 
next  election.  Instead  of  looking  at 
America,  then  I  do  not  want  to  be  in 
public  life. 

I  hate  to  think  in  my  heart  that  In 
the  Members  of  this  body  there  would 
be  such  shallowness. 

I  want  to  say  thanks  to  Jim  Joitbs 
and  the  members  of  his  committee. 
They  worked  hard.  They  worked  dili- 
gently. They  worked,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  best  interests  of  America. 

Thank  you.  Jnt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

liaCOM>BS  VOTK 

Mi.     LATTA.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  253,  noes 
176,  not  voting  1.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  3«] 
AYES- 253 


AlbosU 

Andrews 

AnUtony 

Areber 

Ashbniok 

AUinaon 


Bafmlis 

Bailey  (MO) 
Bftnttfd 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Betltooe 

BevUl 

BUley 

Bouquard 


Bnaux 

Brinkley 

Broamflekl 
KCO) 
KOH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carman 

Camey 

ChapfieU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CUnper 


Coleoan 

CoUins(TX) 

ConaMe 

Conte 

Coreoran 


Couchlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Cralc 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deekard 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

DerwlnsU 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Ooushnty 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Bnery 

Encllsh 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA> 

Evmns  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

FWi 

Fllppo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Freniel 


Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllns 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oreen 

Oretc 

Orisham 

Ounderson 

Hacedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerachmidt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hateher 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hlchtower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 


Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lacomarslno 

L«tU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutllller 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uvtncston 

Loeffler 

Lonc<MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lujan 

Luken 

Luncren 


Marks 

Marlenee 
Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Maaoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 


Michel 
Miller  (OH) 
Mitchell  (NY) 
Molinarl 


Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunslo 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 


Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Blanl 

Binsham 

Blanchard 

Boos 

Boland 

BoUlnc 

Booer 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Mcmrhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

O'Brien 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RalUback 

Reculs 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD> 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumsray 

NOES- 176 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Fary 

Faacell 

Faalo 

Ferraro 

FIthlan 

Florlo 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gllckman 

Gonxalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kildee 

Kocovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry 

Lundine 

Markey 

MaUul 

Mattox 

Mavroulea 


Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

WiUlams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

WorUey 

Wylie 

Yalron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


McCurdy 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneu 

Mlnish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patman 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Prtce 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumcr 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Solan 


St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studdi 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 


Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 
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WIUIams(MT) 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


NOT  VOTINO-1 
Cotter 

D  1645 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to: 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Frost,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982.  1983.  and  1984.  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  concurrent  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Ux.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  270,  nays 
154,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  37] 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey(MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bliley 


YEAS-a70 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
Brown  (OH) 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carman 
Camey 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clausen 


Clinger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deekard 
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DeNardls 

Hyde 

PuneU 

Derrick 

Ireland 

QuUlen 

Derwinski 

Jeffords 

Railsback 

Dickinson 

Jenkins 

ReguU 

Johnston 

Rhode* 

Doman 

Jones  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Dougherty 

Jones  (OK) 

Ritter 

Dreler 

Jones  (TN) 

RoberU(KS) 

Duncan 

Kemp 

Roberto  (SD) 

Dunn 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Dyson 

Kramer 

Roemer 

Edwards  (AL) 

L«gomarslno 

Rogers 

Edwards  (OK)      Latu 

Rom 

Emerson 

Leach 

Roth 

Eteery 

Leath 

Roukema 

English 

LeBoutiUler 

Rudd 

Erdahl 

Lee 

Santini 

Erienbom 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Ertel 

Levltas 

Schneider 

Evans  (DE) 

Lewis 

Schulse 

Evans  (OA) 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Evans (LA) 

Loefner 

Shaw 

Evans  (IN) 

Long  (LA) 

Shelby 

Fsscell 

Long(MD) 

Shumway 

Fenwick 

Lott 

Shuster 

Fiedler 

Lowery 

SUjander 

Fields 

Lujan 

Skeen 

Findley 

Luken 

Skelton 

Pish 

Lungren 

Smith  (AL) 

Fllppo 

Madlgan 

Smith  (NE) 

Forsythe 

Marks 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fountain 

Marlenee 

Smith  (OR) 

Frenxel 

Marriott 

Snowe 

Fuqua 

Martin  (ID 

Snyder 

Gibbons 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Oilman 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Gingrich 

MasaoU 

Stangeland 

Ginn 

Mcaory 

Stanton 

Gllckman 

McCloskey 

Goodllng 

McCoUum 

Stenholm 

Oradison 

McCurdy 

Stump 

Oramm 

McDade 

Tauke 

Green 

McDonald 

Tausin 

Oregg 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Grishsm 

McGrath 

Thomas 

Ounderson 

McKinney 

Traxler 

Hagedom 

Mka 

Trible 

Hall  (OH) 

Michel 

Odall 

Hall.  Ralph 

MiUer  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Hall,  Sam 

MItcheU  (NY) 

Volkmer 

lidt  Molinari 

Walker 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Watklns 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moorhead 

Weber  (MN) 

Hartnett 

Morrison 

Weber  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Myers 

White 

Heckler 

Napier 

Whitehurst 

Hefner 

Natcher 

WhiUey 

Hendon 

Neal 

Whlttaker 

Hightower 

NeUlgan 

Whitten 

Hiler 

Nelson 

WiUlams  (OH) 

HiUis 

Nichols 

Wilson 

Holland 

O'Brien 

Winn 

HoUenbeck 

Parrls 

Wolf 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Wortley 

Hopkins 

Patterson 

Wylie 

Horton 

Petri 

Yatron 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Young  (AK) 

Hunter 

Porter 

Young  (FL) 

Hutto 

Pritchard 
NAYS-154 

Young  (MO) 

Addabbo 

cnay 

Ferraro 

Akaks 

Coelho 

Fithian 

Annunzio 

Collins  (ID 

Florio 

Aspin 

Conyers 

FtogUetU 

AuCoin 

Coyne.  William 

Foley 

Bailey  (PA) 

Crockett 

Ford  (MI) 

Bames 

Danlelson 

Pord(TN) 

Bedell 

Daschle 

Fowler 

Beilenson 

de  la  Garza 

Frank 

Benjamin 

Dellums 

Frost 

Biaggi 

Dicks 

Garcia 

Bingham 

Dingell 

Gaydos 

Blanchard 

Dixon 

Oejdenson 

Boggs 

Donnelly 

Gephardt 

Boland 

Downey 

Gonzalez 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Gore 

Bonlor 

DymaUy 

Gray 

Bonker 

Early 

Guarini 

Brodhead 

Eckart 

Hamilton 

Brown  (CA) 

Edgar 

Harkln 

Burton.  John 

1        Edwards  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Burton.  Phil 

Up     Fary 

Heftel 

Chlsholm 

Fazio 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

LAntos 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lowry 

Lundine 

Markey 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Mottl 

Murphy 


Murtha 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 


Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Solars 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WUliams(MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


NOT  VOTING-8 
Cotter  Jeffries  St  Germain 


Ooldwater 


Rousselot 
D  1715 


Stark 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roiuselot  for,  with  Mr.  Stark  against. 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  SECTION 
NUMBERS  AND  PUNCTUATION 
IN  ENGROSSMENT  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  115 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (M>nsent  that  the  Clerk,  in 
the  engrossment  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115),  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers 
and  punctuation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  MONDAY.  MAY  11, 
1981.  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight, 
Monday.  May  11.  1981.  to  fUe  a  privi- 
leged report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  announce  the  leg- 
islative program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plan  will  be  that 
we  will  not  be  in  session  on  Monday. 

When  we  adjourn  today  we  will  ad- 
journ to  meet  tomorrow,  but  only  for 
a  pro  forma  session  tomorrow,  Friday. 

PERMISSION  FOB  SPBCIAL  DUTKICT  DAY  OH 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
a  special  District  Day  on  Tuesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman indicate  to  us  what  biDs  might 
be  taken  up  on  such  a  special  day? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  are  two  bills  of 
which  I  am  aware,  H.R.  2818,  to 
extend  the  District  of  Columbia  bor- 
rowing authority,  and  H.R.  2819,  to  in- 
crease annual  payment  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Normally  they  would  be  eligible  to 
come  up  on  Monday,  but  in  order  that 
we  might  permit  the  Members  not  to 
have  a  session  on  Monday,  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  bring 
them  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentle- 
man anticipate  that  we  would  be 
voting  those  two  bills  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes:  I  would  antici- 
pate that  and  we  will  be  doing  some 
other  voting  on  Tuesday  as  welL 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bi4r.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Following  action 
upon  those  two  District  bills,  we  will 
take  up  for  Tuesday  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  the  suppl«nental  ap- 
propriations and  rescission  bill  for 
1981.  subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule. 
That  wiU  take  us  through  the  week. 

That  is  the  business  for  the  week. 

The  House  wiU  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  at  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and 
at  11  ajn.  on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  VLr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding.       ^ 

The  supplemental,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  is  subject  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any 
indication  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
will  be  an  open  or  closed  rule?  That 
will    make    a    difference    as    to    the 
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iminber  of  votes  the  Monbers  can 
ezpeet  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  no. 
I  do  not  have  that  information.  I  do 
not  think  the  Committee  on  Rules  has 
acted  upon  it.  It  may  be  an  open  rule. 
I  would  anticipate  that  It  would  be  an 
open  rule.  I  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary and  I  assume  it  is  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  am  wondering  if 
those  are  the  votes  he  anticipates  on 
Tuesday,  votes  on  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  suppose  we  might 
reasonably  expect  that  there  might 
be.  We  would  like  to  get  this  particu- 
lar supplemental  passed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  because  the  time 
clock  is  running  on  it 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  would  take  up 
the  rule  Tuesday  as  well? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  We  would  take  up 
the  rule  on  Tuesday,  after  the  dispen- 
sation that  we  make  of  the  two  Dis- 
trict bills. 

Then  we  would  expect  to  go  into 
general  debate  on  the  bill  and  comple- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


AEkJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY. 
MAY  8.  1981.  TO  TUESDAY.  MAY 
12.  1981 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow,  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINO  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COIOjOTTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
TOMORROW  TO  PILE  RBa»ORT 
ON  HJl.  1257 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Tectuiology  have 
until  5  p.m..  Friday.  May  8.  1981.  to 
fUe  a  report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  1257. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BALANCED  APPROACH  TO 
BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  WYDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  Congress.  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  watching  the  current 
debate  on  the  first  budget  resolution. 
What  encourages  me.  and  I  expect  will 
encourage  the  people  of  our  country, 
is  that  whichever  budget  is  adopted,  it 
will  not  be  a  buslness-as-usual  budget. 

I.  like  most  freshmen,  was  elected  on 
a  campaign  promise  of  change,  and  I 
am  determined  to  keep  my  promise  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

There  is  nothing  magic  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  But  what  it  will  do 
is  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  borrowing  business,  where  it  com- 
petes with  small  businessmen,  home 
buyers,  and  car  purchasers.  It  means 
fewer  deficit  dollars,  and  more  real 
dollars.  It  means  realistic  interest 
rates,  not  ballooned  interest  rates.  It 
means  giving  the  factory  owner  and 
the  home  owner  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  economic  decision,  instead  of 
the  Federal  Government  making  it  for 
them. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Oregon, 
budget  deficits  are  poison.  They  mean 
higher  interest  rates,  fewer  buyers  for 
housing,  fewer  houses  being  built,  and 
fewer  logs  milled  into  lumber.  That 
means  continued  double  digit  unem- 
ployment in  my  State. 

Americans  can  be  proud  today  be- 
cause each  budget  now  under  consider- 
ation stems  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending— and  that  is  the  most 
important  first  step  if  we  are  to  halt 
inflation,  bring  down  high  interest 
rates  and  begin  the  job  of  retooling 
the  American  economic  machine  for 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  we 
will  have  spending  cuts.  Each  of  us 
agrees  on  that  point.  The  issue  is  what 
will  the  quality  of  those  cuts  be.  The 
major  concern  of  each  Member  should 
be  finding  cuts  that  are  fair  and  that 
will  wind  up  saving  the  Nation 
money— not  costing  us  more  down  the 
road. 

We  know  that  budget  cuts  are  going 
to  be  made.  The  question  is.  are  we 
going  to  make  cuts  that  are  cost-effec- 
tive and  fair?  Does  it  make  sense  to 
eliminate  funds  for  senior  citizen 
needs  like  home  health  care,  senior 
housing  and  assistance  with  fuel  bills 
when  all  the  evidence  proves  that 
without  this  assistance  many  seniors 
will  be  forced  into  nursing  homes— 
which  will  be  far  more  expensive  to 
the  taxpayer. 

These  kinds  of  cuts  are  not  cost  ef- 
fective or  humane  and  they  must  be 
reassessed  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 


The  American  people  distrust  the 
Congress,  and  we  cannot  risk  another 
year  of  legislative  shell  games,  if  we 
ever  hope  to  regain  their  confidence 
and  trust.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to 
promise  what  we  know  in  our  hearts 
we  will  not  deliver.  There  is  no  quick- 
fix  remedy  to  all  our  Nation's  ills.  We 
cannot  truthfully  promise  to  spend 
$1.5  trillion  in  the  military  over  the 
next  5  years,  hand  over  a  3-year  30- 
percent  tax  cut.  and  balance  the 
budget  by  1984. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  tax  im- 
plications of  the  budget.  Ask  yourself, 
is  it  wise  to  hold  out  the  empty  prom- 
ise of  a  billion  dollar  tax  cut  to  our 
people  in  the  name  of  revitalizing 
America,  when  we  know  it  will  be  fi- 
nanced not  by  a  sound  economy,  but 
by  more  deficit  spending? 

Is  it  fair  and  wise  to  offer  a  6-per- 
cent increase  in  after-tax  earnings  to 
those  making  more  than  $100,000  so 
they  can  hand  it  over  to  their  finan- 
cial managers  to  put  in  tax  shelters, 
while  offering  those  making  $10,000  or 
less  an  average  increase  in  after-tax 
income  of  less  than  1  percent? 

Is  it  really  going  to  make  America 
healthy  again  to  give  someone  like 
Dave  Winfield,  who  plays  the  outfield 
for  the  New  York  Yankees  for  $1.3 
million  annually.  $50,000  more  to 
spend  over  the  next  3  years,  while  a 
garbage  truck  driver  who  makes 
$15,000  will  get  back  less  than  $1,000? 

Let  there  be  no  doubt.  I  support  a 
tax  cut  this  year.  Our  people  need 
relief  from  inflation,  which  steals 
from  their  savings  and  robs  them  of 
their  dreams  of  owning  a  home  and 
sending  their  children  to  college. 

I  support  a  tax  cut  that  gives  the 
American  people  incentives  to  work 
and  save.  Let  us  eliminate  the  mar- 
riage tax  penalty,  the  social  security 
outside  earnings  limitation  and  other 
disincentives  to  produce.  In  addition, 
we  must  provide  incentives  for  Ameri- 
can business  to  prepare  for  the  21st 
century  and  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

The  American  people  want  Congress 
to  be  straight  with  them.  They  are 
willing  to  tighten  their  belts,  to  do 
without  some  of  the  things  they  are 
accustomed  to.  if  we  do  our  job.  Our 
job  is  to  be  honest,  and  to  hold  out 
false  promises  is  wrong. 

Our  highest  priority  should  be  an 
end  to  deficit  spending.  In  addition,  we 
should  provide  long-term,  permanent 
tax  relief.  Tax  relief  that  will  not 
come  from  the  printing  presses  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  from  a 
budget  surplus. 

Today  we  reject  business-as-usual.  If 
we  enact  a  budget  that  is  balanced,  or 
near  balance,  it  will  show  we  are  lis- 
tening and  acting  with  commonsense. 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  fine  work  of 


Jim  Joms  of  Oklahoma,  whi<!h  does 

Just  that. 


THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 

(Mr.  OBBRSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  an  behalf  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  H.R.  3117. 

This  bill  should  be  supported  both 
by  those  who  favor  the  ratification  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  and  by 
those  who  do  not.  It  is  a  direct  answer 
to  President  Reagan's  campaign  plat- 
form challenging  those  who  support 
the  ERA  to  change  those  specific  laws 
which  are  discriminatory. 

Over  44  million  w<»nen  are  now  in 
the  work  force— a  figure  which  has 
almost  doubled  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Approximately  9  million  women 
are  the  only  source  of  support  for 
their  families.  Among  two-earner  fami- 
lies. 35  percent  woiild  have  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $15,000  were  the 
mother  to  quit  her  Job. 

Today,  less  than  7  percent  of  fami- 
lies fit  the  stereotypic  family  descrip- 
tion of  a  working  father,  homemaking 
mother,  and  two  children.  Yet.  much 
of  our  major  policy  and  tax  laws  have 
been  built  on  this  model. 

It  is  appropriate  that  on  this  day— 3 
days  before  Mother's  Day— that  we 
underscore  the  need  to  rectify  the  in- 
equities in  pensions,  insurance,  mili- 
tary service,  inheritances,  and  child 
care. 

When  66  percent  of  single  mothers 
and  87  percent  of  single  fathers  work 
outside  of  the  home,  day  care  must  be 
available. 

Provisions  in  this  bill  will  modify  the 
tax  credit  to  create  sliding  scale  tax 
credits  baaed  on  need,  make  the  credit 
refundable,  raise  the  maximum  allow- 
able expense,  and  extend  the  applica- 
bility of  credit. 

When  women  farm  side-by-side  with 
their  husbands  for  decades  and  must 
assume  FHA  debts  upon  their  hus- 
bands' deaths,  they  should  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  FHA  and  not 
tiave  to  pay  the  exhorbitant  estate 
taxes  on  farms. 

Provisions  in  this  bill  make  it  easier 
to  retain  family  ownership  of  farms 
and  eliminate  regulatory  inequities  be- 
tween the  treatment  of  men  and 
women. 

When  90  percent  of  all  women  woiii 
at  some  time  in  their  lives,  when  the 
average  number  of  years  a  woman 
works  in  the  paid  labor  force  is  25 
years,  when  a  large  majority  of  women 
temporarily  leave  the  paid  labor  force 
to  rear  children,  and  when  society  de- 
clares that  homemaking  and  mother- 
hood are  worthy  occupations,  the 
years  of  service  in  the  paid  work  force 
before  a  break-in  service  should  not  be 
disregarded  when  pension  lienefits  are 
calculated. 


This  bill  would  alter  breaks  in  serv- 
ice rules  so  that  parents  who  wish  to 
leave  for  child-rearing  purposes  are 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  veterans 
who  leave  employment  for  military 
service  and  return  to  the  same  em- 
ployer. 

When  81  percent  of  women  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  24  work  outside  the 
home  and  when  this  age  group  com- 
prises the  highest  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate,  workers  under  age  25 
should  not  be  excluded  from  pension 
coverage. 

Provisions  in  this  bill  would  lower 
the  tnintmiitn  age  requirements  for 
participating  in  a  qualified  pension 
plan  from  age  25  to  age  21. 

In  the  96th  Congress  I  introduced 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination 
against  women  in  insurance,  and  am 
pleased  that  this  concept  has  Xteea  in- 
cluded as  a  provision  of  H.R.  3117. 

The  Congresswomen's  Caucus 
should  be  congratulated  on  its  woii^ 
for  this  important  legislation.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  H.R.  3115 
and  push  for  its  passage  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


been  shameful  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  other  body.  Through  the 
end  of  April,  the  other  body  had  Iwen 
in  session  for  206  hours  and  13  min- 
utes, while  we  here  in  the  House  had 
been  in  session  for  only  86  hours  and 
47  minutes.  As  of  this  morning  those 
numbers  are  218  hours  40  minutes  and 
124  hoiu^  50  minutes,  respectively.  As 
of  May  1.  the  other  body  passed  111 
measures  and  reported  86.  We  had 
passed  61  and  reported  22.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

MTAONlfGISlATIVEACnVITY 
[IHL  S  Itm^  Hi  30. 1«1| 


AT  LAST  WE  HAVE  DONE 
SOBfETHING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dawielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Blilet)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  finally  done  something  of 
note.  For  the  past  4  months  we  have 
sat  here  and  twiddled  our  thumbs  in  a 
series  of  pro  forma  sessions  at  the  ex- 
pense and  detriment  of  the  American 
people. 

At  last  we  have  done  something- 
something  good  I  might  add.  During 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  came  forward  into  the 
well  to  condemn  reconciliation.  They 
told  us  reconciliation  intrudes  upon 
the  jurisdiction  and  expertise  of  the 
authorizing  committees,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  legislative  process. 

I  and  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
obviously  disagree.  For  once,  the  com- 
mittees of  this  House  will  be  forced  to 
answer  to  the  entire  txxly  and  to  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  instead  of 
the  special  interest  groups  that  give 
them  their  expertise. 

This  time  no  fraud  will  be  perpetrat- 
ed upon  the  American  people  by  a 
House  which  passes  a  budget  resolu- 
tion calling  for  spending  reductions 
and  then  does  nothing  to  follow 
through.  This  time  spending  must  be 
reduced.  This  time  the  authorizing 
committees  will  not  be  able  to  sit 
around  and  ignore  the  wishes  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  still  concerned 
about  the  future.  The  performance  of 
this  body  over  the  past  4  months  has 
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To  date,  this  House  has  been  able  to 
agree  to  authorize  the  President  to 
issue  proclamations,  approve  a  consti- 
tution for  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  pass 
virtually  the  same  cash  discount  bill 
twice.  The  other  body  adopted 
reconciliation  instructions  on  April  2. 
we  did  it  today. 

The  American  people  deserve  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  sent  a  clear 
message  to  the  American  pe(H>le 
today— a  hew  beginning  is  at  hand.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  business  as  usual 
any  longer. 

The  committees  have  their  reconcili- 
ation instructions.  I  hope  that  they 
will  report  the  legislative  savings  with 
all  deliberate  speed,  and  not  seek  to 
subvert  the  will  of  the  majority 
through  sleight  of  hand. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  this  House  to 
act  quickly,  not  only  to  enact  the 
spending  reductions  mandated  by  the 
budget  resolution,  but  to  act  quickly 
on  the  President's  tax  package  as  well. 
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The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  Its  revenue  tarsets.  It  has  the 
President's  tax  bill.  And  it  has  a 
budset  resolution  that  will  aooommo- 
date  that  tax  bilL 

As  Members  of  this  body  imow.  the 
Presidmt  has  proposed  a  tax  cut  to  be 
effective  July  1,  I  call  upon  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois  and 
Texas  to  give  this  House  a  tax  bill  to 
vote  on  before  the  July  4  recess.  The 
American  people  want  to  see  that  tax 
cut  in  their  first  July  paycheclc. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  home  to 
my  district  and  tell  my  constituents 
that  they  will  not  have  a  tax  cut  in 
July  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  only  capable  of  doing  some- 
thing once  every  4  months. 

Today  we  started  the  engine  of  eco- 
nomic recovery,  now  let  us  move  for- 
ward—face up  to  what  the  budget  res- 
olution says,  and  do  it. 


COTTON  TO  BENEFIT  FROM 
NEW  DISCOVERY  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spealcer.  Califor- 
nia is  proud  of  the  significant  contri- 
bution cotton  malces  to  American  agri- 
culture. With  only  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  total  acreage,  the  State  pro- 
duces approximately  20  percent  of  the 
total  valuation  of  the  U.S.  cotton 
cr(H>— testimony  to  our  growers'  excel- 
lent use  of  technology  and  efficient 
farming  practices. 

A  major  problem  with  which  the  in- 
dustry has  had  to  contend  is  that  of 
pests,  particularly  the  pink  bollworm 
and  the  fall  armyworm.  The  boll- 
worms  are  not  Just  endemic  to  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Valley  where  my 
congressional  district  is  located.  The 
Imperial  Valley  to  the  south  is  the 
State  and  cotton  fields  in  Arizona  are 
also  plagued.  The  armyworm,  howev- 
er, feeds  on  cotton  and  other  plants  In 
all  regions  of  the  country. 

Thanks  to  the  findings  of  University 
of  California  scientists,  the  battle 
against  both  insects  may  be  won.  The 
AJuga  remota  plant,  native  to  the  Afri- 
can Continent,  has  proven  effective  in 
disrupting  the  pests'  molting  process. 
The  worms  smother  themselves  in 
their  own  cocoons  when  they  feed  on 
extracts  from  the  plant.  Experimenta- 
tion is  underway  to  synthesize  the 
plant  extracts  for  application  to  the 
crop. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  shared  with 
my  colleagues  in  a  Rscoiis  statement 
the  great  strides  being  made  by  agri- 
cultural researchers  in  California. 
This  most  recent  discovery  is  Just  an- 
other example  of  benefits  to  U.S. 
farming  as  a  result  of  our  commitment 
to  advancing  agricultural  science. 


Following  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  the  text  of  a  March  3.  1981 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Fresno  Bee  explaining  this  new 
method  of  pest  control  on  cotton. 

Thank  you. 

Afucam  Plant— Kxy  to  Cotton  Pmt  End? 

BiKKSLrr.— An  east  African  plant  used  by 
tribal  doctors  to  treat  malaria  and  high 
blood  pressure  may  help  farmers  wipe  out 
two  dreaded  cotton  pesU.  say  University  of 
California  adentlsta. 

Caterpillars  of  both  the  pink  bollworm 
•nd  the  fall  armyworm  starved  to  death 
after  being  fed  compounds  from  the  AJuga 
remota  plant. 

The  findings  were  announced  Thursday  in 
Berkeley  and  In  Atlanta,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

The  university-funded  research  project 
that  led  to  the  discovery  Is  part  of  an  effort 
to  find  envlronment&lly  safe  t>e8t  controls. 

The  pink  bollworm  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  destructive  pest  to  cotton,  which  is 
grown  extensively  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  Last  year,  more  than  3.000  pink  boll- 
worms  were  found  in  the  valley,  and  boll- 
worm larvae  were  found  for  the  first  time. 

Bollworms  also  have  plagued  cotton  fields 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  in  Arizona.  The 
fall  armyworm  feeds  on  cotton  and  other 
plants  throughout  the  United  States. 

Isao  Kubo,  Msistant  professor  of  UC's  en- 
tomology and  parasitology  department,  said 
In  AtlanU  that  he  first  studied  the  AJuga 
remota  plant  after  noticing  that  locusts  In 
eastern  Africa  did  not  touch  it. 

Scientists  at  Berkeley  ground  up  leaves 
and  rooU  to  obtain  the  extracU  used  In  the 
tesU.  The  extracts  were  force-fed  to  the 
pests  and  appeared  to  upset  their  molting 
process. 

Kubo  said  the  caterpillars  continued  to 
develop  new  lid-like  "heads"  on  their  co- 
coons, but  were  unable  to  shed  the  old  ones. 
Eventually,  their  mouths  were  buried  so 
deeply  inside  the  coverings  that  they 
couldn't  eat,  he  said. 

Kubo  said  the  extracts,  called  phytoecdy- 
sones.  are  similar  to  cholesterol  found  in 
humans  and  other  animals.  UC  scientists 
are  experimenting  which  cheap  ways  to  syn- 
thesize the  compounds,  even  though  AJuga 
remota  grows  easily  In  most  climates. 

Eventually.  Kubo  and  others  hope  to 
field-test  the  compounds  by  breeding  them 
into  plants  that  pests  feed  on.  or  by  spray- 
ing them. 

"With  most  (commercial)  pesticides,  we 
are  all  at  risk,"  said  Kubo.  "All  animals 
have  nervous  systems,  which  many  commer- 
cial pesticides  attack. 

"But  only  insects  molt."  he  said.  Phy- 
toecdysones  deal  with  that  specific  process, 
and  they  only  affect  specific  Insects." 

Kubo  said  the  compound  did  not  affect 
the  troublesome  com  earworm  or  tobacco 
budworm.  It  did.  however,  affect  silkworms, 
which  are  valuable  to  the  silk-making  indus- 
tries of  Japan  and  China. 

Silkworms  feed  on  the  mulberry  plant, 
which  has  small  natural  amounts  of  phy- 
toecdysones.  Kubb  said  it  is  important  to 
know  more  about  the  compounds  to  prevent 
possible  harm  to  silkworms  while  the  com- 
pounds are  used  in  pest  control. 

Co-authors  of  the  report  are  James 
Klocke.  a  doctoral  candidate  at  Berkeley, 
and  Shoji  Asano,  an  entomology  research 
associate  who  has  returned  to  Japan.* 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  ECONOMIC 
EQUITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Lowry) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues who  are  cosponsoring  HJl. 
3117,  the  Economic  Equity  Act. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  would 
change  and  enhance  the  law  in  seven 
areas:  Tax  and  retirement  rights,  child 
and  dependent  care,  military  service, 
farm  credit  and  agricultural  taxation, 
accessibility  of  instirance.  maintenance 
and  child  support,  and  the  Federal 
regulatory  process.  These  are  major 
areas  where  present  law  works  to  the 
detriment  of  women. 

The  time  is  now  for  such  changes  to 
be  implemented.  We  are  only  now  be- 
ginning to  change  our  perceptions 
about  the  role  women  play  in  our  eco- 
nomic life.  Female  participation  in  the 
labor  force  is  increasing,  yet,  women 
only  earn  59  percent  of  what  men 
earn.  Women  comprise  42  percent  of 
the  labor  force,  yet,  they  comprise  66 
percent  of  those  living  in  poverty.  We 
are  also  Just  beginning  to  acknowledge 
that  unpaid  work  in  the  home  and 
community  has  substantial  economic 
value.  As  we  are  becoming  cognizant  of 
these  facts,  we  must  realize  that  it  is 
time  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lems. 

This  bill  addresses  needed  changes 
to  the  law  that  will  benefit  working 
and  nonworldng  women  alike.  It  ad- 
dresses problems  which  are  encoun- 
tered by  married,  single,  divorced,  and 
widowed  women  of  all  ages.  For,  exam- 
ple, women  who  choose  to  remain  at 
home,  with  no  outside  income,  will 
have  a  mechanism  to  provide  for  their 
own  retirement.  Employers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  hire  displaced  homemak- 
ers  because  of  the  proposed  tax  credit 
to  encourage  employment  of  these  in- 
dividuals. Working  women  with  young 
children  will  have  help  with  day  care 
costs  as  this  act  proposes  to  include 
day  care  as  an  employer  provided 
fringe  benefit.  Pension  laws  would  be 
changed  so  that  women  will  receive 
equal  pension  benefits  and  tax  laws 
would  be  changed  so  that  women 
heads  of  households  will  be  taxed 
equally.  A  widow  will  not  be  unluiow- 
ingly  left  without  survivorship  bene- 
fits under  this  act. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  so  compre- 
hensive a  package  has  been  introduced 
that  addresses  the  major  economic 
problems  faced  by  women  in  our  soci- 
ety. Let  us  make  this  step  toward  eco- 
nomic equalization  which  will  finally 
recognize  that  women's  roles  in  our  so- 
ciety are  important  ones  and  that  our 
continued  economic  progress  will  be 
dependent  on  their  continuing  contri- 
butions.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  "NATIONAL 
TRANSIT  F.ARE  EMPLOYMENT 
INCENTIVES  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Satagk)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, when  President  Reagan  was  speak- 
ing about  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country,  he  made  these 
remarlts: 

We  know  the  high  unemployment  rate 
here  in  Washington.  We  know  the  high  un- 
employment rate  in  New  York  and  their 
problems,  and  yet.  how  do  we  explain  that 
In  the  Sunday  (New  York)  Times  there  were 
forty-five  and  a  half  pages  of  help  wanted 
ads,  and  in  the  Washington  Post  Sunday 
there  were  thirty-three  and  a  half  pages  of 
help  wanted  ads  and  these  were  Jobs  calling 
for  people  of  every  range  that  you  could 
make.  How  does  a  person  Justify  calling 
themselves  unemployed  when  there  is  a 
fellow  spending  money  advertising  and 
saying,  "I've  got  a  Job.  Come  fill  my  job." 
and  I've  done  this  in  other  cities.  The  last 
time  I  did  It  In  Los  Angeles  there  were  sixty- 
five  and  a  half  pages  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  help  wanted  ads.  (Remarks  to  Con- 
gressional Women,  IiCarch  26, 1981.) 

President  Reagan  is  pointing  to  the 
help-wanted  sections  of  our  Nation's 
largest  newspapers  and  questioning 
why  people  reniain  unemployed  when 
there  are  employers  in  the  private 
sector  who  obviously  need  and  want 
Ijeople  to  come  to  work  for  them. 

I  believe  that  there  are  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  that  are  waiting  to  be 
filled,  but  I  also  believe  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  these  jobs  are 
not  being  filled  as  readily  as  they 
should  be  is  directly  related  to  the 
high  coA  of  public  transportation 
which  jobseekers,  especially  those  who 
live  in  and  around  urban  areas,  must 
necessarily  utilize  to  apply  for,  and 
thus,  to  obtain  work. 

Today,  in  answer  to  that  need,  I  am 
introducing  the  National  Transit  Pare 
Employment  Incentives  Act,  which  I 
believe  will  provide  incentives  to  job- 
seekers  to  look  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  private  sector,  and 
which  wiU  also  provide  financial  relief 
to  the  unemployed  who  must  rely  on 
the  use  of  public  transportation  to  ef- 
fectively maintain  an  active  Job 
search. 

The  National  Transit  Fare  Employ- 
ment Incentives  Act  is  a  logical  and  ef- 
fective way  to  point  Job  seekers  toward 
actual,  existing  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  The  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  the  already  existing  Office  of 
Employment  Services— no  new  agency 
or  department  need  be  created  to  orga- 
nize or  administer  this  act. 

To  receive  transit  fare  assistance, 
each  Job  seeker  would  be  required  to 
actually  come  into  the  employment 
services  office  in  his  or  her  local  area 
and  accept  referrals  through  that 
office  to  actual  job  positions  available 


at  that  time.  For  each  referral  accept- 
ed, the  Job  seeker  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  one  round  trip  transit  fare  to 
take  the.  form  of  whatever  method  of 
payment  is  used  by  that  particular 
city's  transit  system— such  as:  fare- 
card,  token,  transfer,  pass,  and  so 
forth.  These  fares  would  be  issued  at 
the  Employment  Services  Office  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Job  referrals  are 
made. 

As  an  additioiud  benefit,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  National  Transit  Fare 
Employment  Incentives  Act  will  great- 
ly increase  utilization  of  the  Employ- 
ment Services  Office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  not  only  by  prospective 
persoimel  but  by  the  private  employ- 
ers themselves.  This  is  a  highly  desir- 
able side  effect,  as  the  Elmplojrment 
Services  Office  is  already  in  existence 
and  operating  and  should  be  utilized 
to  its  maximum  potential  as  a  employ- 
ment mechanism. 

Because  the  Office  of  Emplojrment 
Services  can  utilize  already  existing 
office  space  and  persoimel  to  adminis- 
ter this  program,  there  should  be  only 
minimal  administrative  costs  involved 
in  its  setup  and  operation. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Transit 
Pair  Employment  Incentives  Act  is 
unique  because  it  is  not  another 
hashed-over  welfare  concept  but 
rather,  it  is  a  work-fare  bill.  When  one 
stops  to  consider  the  overwhelming 
benefits  to  be  gained  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  our  economy  and  toward 
the  betterment  of  standard  of  living 
and  way  of  life  that  will  be  gained 
when  people  are  working  instead  of 
having  to  draw  public  assistance,  any 
costs  that  may  be  associated  with  a 
program  to  get  people  into  jobs  must 
be  considered  small,  indeed. 

I  lu-ge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  support  for  the  National 
Transit  Fare  Employment  Incentives 
Act— legislation  which  I  firmly  believe 
is  a  positive  step  in  bringing  us  closer 
to  the  goal  that  we  all  share— helping 
people  who  want  to  work  to  get  jobs- 
helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION'S TOUGH  NEW  POLI- 
CIES FOR  THE  8(a)  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  19,  1981,  I 
stated  in  a  special  order  that  the  "Day 
Of  Reckoning"  for  America  will  be  a 
confrontation  that  will  develop  as  a 
result  of  the  irresponsible  tax  policies 
and  budget  reductions  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Today.  I  must 
expand  this  list  to  include  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration aimed  at  providing  a  superfi- 
cial and  politically  expedient  cure  for 


the  administration's  failure  to  manage 
properly  the  minority  business  set- 
aside  program,  commonly  referenced 
as  the  8(a)  program. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  1981,  Mr.  Michael 
(Cardenas,  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
announced  "new  tough  policies  for  the 
8(a)  program."  He  stood  before  this 
Nation  and  in  essence  blamed  those 
firms  which  are  socially  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  for  the  historical 
failure  of  SBA  to  manage  properly  a 
program  which  is  designed  to  assist 
such  businesses  in  gaining  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Mr.  Cardenas,  in  a 
feeble  effort  to  provide  strong  leader- 
ship in  the  management  of  the  8(a) 
program,  proposed  the  weakest  man- 
agement solution  possible.  He  has 
placed  an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
the  admission  of  new  8(a)  firms.  Such 
action  will  and  is  beginning  to  inure  to 
the  detriment  of  the  minority  business 
community.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
victim  of  this  heartless  attack  will  be 
the  U.S.  economy,  as  we  attempt  to 
move  this  coimtry  into  a  stronger 
period  of  economic  development. 

In  1976  and  1977  I  launched  a  major 
legislative  initiative  in  Congress  in  the 
area  of  economic  parity  for  minority 
business  owners.  What  were  the  justi- 
fications for  such  actions? 

First.  In  the  1960's.  the  Congress 
passed  the  Small  Business  Act.  Its  pur- 
pose and  intent  were  clear.  It  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  survival 
and  growth  of  the  Nation's  free  enter- 
prise system  was  predicated  upon 
widespread  ownership  and  control  of 
business  and  industry  and  avoidance 
of  too  much  economic  concentration 
by  the  Government  toward  the  mam- 
moth and  ever-burgeoning  business 
and  industrial  entities  that  had  had 
their  inception  in  the  1880's  and  early 
1900's.  Greater  competition  for  Gov- 
ernment. (»mmercial  and  consumer 
markets  would  ultimately  insure  a 
continuation  of  better  products  and 
services  and  a  healthier  dissemination 
of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

Second.  The  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  insures 
the  growth  of  small  business  through- 
out America,  and,  further  insures  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  Government  pro- 
curement and  contracting  opportuni- 
ties are  afforded  to  it.  It  is  certainly 
no  accident  that  more  than  14  million 
small  businesses  exist  today.  Rather,  it 
is  by  design  and  serves  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  that  Federal  Government 
commitment  to  an  economic  philos- 
ophy of  free  enterprise  in  which  small 
businesses  are  flourishing  and  will 
continue  to  flourish. 

Third.  Minority  participation  within 
the  American  economic  system  has 
been  primarily  one  of  consimierism. 
With  the  exception  of  land  and  hous- 
ing—and that  to  minimal  degrees— mi- 
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aortty  ownenhlp  hai  been  restricted 
to  eonmimer  products;  and.  even  more 
ao.  minorities  have  been  faced  with 
nonownershlp,  materialised  In  an  ov«^ 
all  "roit  as  you  live"  philosophy. 

Fourth.  The  concept  of  ownership 
has  always  been  a  motivating  fsctor 
behind  the  American  ethic  of  "rugged 
individualism"  and  "self-determlna- 
tioD."  Capitalism  has  thrived  as  a 
systmn  because  profit  is  a  means  by 
which  one  can  measure  effort.  Busi- 
ness and  industrial  development  has 
placed  the  means  of  production  and 
distribution  into  the  hands  of  the 
petHtle.  Hie  competitive  spirit  by 
which  we  live  has  been  responsible  for 
America's  evolution  as  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial society  on  the  Earth  and  one 
that  has  afforded  its  people  the  high- 
est standard  of  living. 

Fifth.  Consequently,  the  worker  who 
sincerely  believes  that  his  employer 
enhances  those  precepts  and  ideals 
which  bave  made  the  Nation  great, 
translates  that  sincerity  into  conscien- 
tious effort  and  achievement,  while 
generating  a  competitive  spirit 
amongst  his  peers. 

Sixth.  The  Kemer  report  of  the  late 
1960's  In  the  wake  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  civilly  eruptive  and  disrup- 
tive periods,  also  spoke  to  the  concept 
of  ownership.  In  this  instance,  howev- 
er, minority  ownership  was  the  sub- 
ject. In  q>ite  of  the  development  of  Job 
opportunities:  creation  of  immense 
social  welfare  programs;  legislative 
reaffirmations  of  constitutional  rights 
•  •  •  it  was  found  that  the  minority 
pursuit  of  ownership  was  as  intrinsic 
to  their  philosophy  ss  it  was  for  their 
majority  counterparts.  It  became 
equally  as  evident  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  done  little,  nor  had 
plans  to  do  more  in  the  future,  with 
regard  to  minority  business  enterprise 
development. 

Seventh.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion, some  immediate  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Government  to,  at  least,  miti- 
gate the  problem,  that  is.  (1)  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  was 
identified  as  a  legislative  vehicle  by 
which  minorities  would  have  more 
equal  access  to  Federal  Government 
procurement  and  contracting  opportu- 
nities, thus  the  evolution  of  the  8<a) 
program;  (2)  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration was  formally  alerted  to 
the  unique  iMX>blems  of  minority  busi- 
nesses and  authorized  to  establish  mi- 
nority business  enterprise  programs, 
coals,  and  objectives,  and  msike  availa- 
Ue  to  minority  businesses  all  pro- 
grams and  services  offered  to  small 
business  enterprises  in  general;  (3)  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Elnterprise 
was  created  by  Executive  order  to 
work  exclusively  for  minority  business 
ooocems  and  in  coordination  with 
those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment impacting  upon  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise;  (4)  the  position  of  as- 
sociate   administrator     for     minority 


small  business  was  created  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  (5) 
subpart  1-1.13,  Minority  Business  En- 
terprises, of  title  41— Public  Contracts 
and  Property  Management  was  at- 
tached to  that  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  regulations  "to 
foster  and  encourage  the  participation 
of  minority  business  enterprise  in  the 
subcontracts  awarded  by  Government 
prime  contractors." 

Eighth.  The  period  from  1969  to 
1977  gave  rise  to  much  concern  about 
the  minority  business  enterprise  issue 
and  the  broader  issue  of  minority  eco- 
nomic development.  The  question  of 
minority  "economic  parity"  was  ad- 
dressed via  voluminous  research  and 
statistical  doctmientation,  numerous 
formal  Government  agency  and  pri- 
vate sector  discussions,  and  formal  tes- 
timony to  committees  of  the  Congress. 
What  became  quite  evident  was  the 
need  for  specific  and  Immediate  legis- 
lative action  with  regard  to  minority 
business  enterprise.  In  additon,  there 
was  a  critical  need  for  the  efficacious 
implementation  and  ongoing  analysis 
of  f^ederal  Government  programing  in 
the  effort  to  insure  minority  business 
enterprise  growth  and  development, 
while  moving  closer  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  minority  "economic  parity." 

Ninth.  To  truly  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing of  minority  "economic  parity"  and, 
yet,  understand  the  ramifications  of 
the  issue  requires  one  to  wade  through 
an  ocean  of  statistics  and  overcome 
the  tidal  waves  of  its  complexities.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  minority  business  enter- 
prise has  experienced  growth;  howev- 
er, such  growth  is  only  as  relevant  as 
its  parallel  relationship  to  national 
economic  growth.  Statistical  data  from 
a  1969  report  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  minority-owned 
businesses  indicated  that  there  were 
approximately  322,000  minority-owned 
businesses,  comprising  4.3  percent  of 
the  7.5  mUlion  businesses  in  America. 
In  addition,  the  report  stated  that  the 
total  minority  business  receipts  consti- 
tuted $10.6  billion  or  0.7  percent  of  the 
total  1967  receipts  of  $1,498  trillion  re- 
ported by  all  business.  The  1972 
Survey  of  Minority-Owned  Business 
Enterprise- Black  (MB72-1),  a  special 
report  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  Social  and  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Administration,  and  the  first  in 
a  series  of  special  reports  on  minority- 
owned  businesses,  indicated  that  there 
were  some  195,000  black  businesses  in 
the  Nation  generating  $7.1  billion  in 
gross  receipts.  The  average  receipts 
per  black  firm  was  $13,000  per  annum. 
In  comparison,  varying  population  sta- 
tistics indicated  that  minorities  com- 
prise between  17  percent  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion—those statistics  are  highly  specu- 
lative, for  blacks  alone  may  comprise 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. Consequently,  if  one  were  to 
address  the  mathematics  of  the  situa- 


tion, one  could  ascertain  that  the  ratio 
of  business  dollars  generated  by  mi- 
norities as  equated  with  the  minority 
percentage  of  the  Nation's  population 
is  alarmingly  disproportionate.  In  this 
regard  the  verity  of  minority  business 
enterprise  growth  belles  the  reality  of 
an  inadequate  growth  pattern  and  the 
road  to  minority  "eccmomic  parity" 
continues  to  become  longer  and  more 
circuitous.  If  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  minority  "economic  parity"  will 
come  as  a  result  of  normal  economic 
evolutionary  trends,  we  need  to  quick- 
ly check  our  premise.  For,  the  longer 
we  procrastinate  in  starting  the  ma- 
chinery to  solve  the  problem,  the  more 
fuel  will  be  required.  In  this  vein.  I  am 
speaking  of  dollars  and  ways  to  begin 
to  solve  a  problem  which  will  expend 
millions  of  dollars  rather  than  wait 
until  it  will  later  cost  us  billions. 

In  response  to  these  conditions,  in 
1978.  Public  Law  95-507  was  enacted. 
This  law  is  designed  to  assist  and  to 
foster  the  development  of  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  business- 
es. It  recognizes  that  these  businesses 
are  not  presently  capable  of  competing 
with  their  majority  counterparts,  and 
therefore  procurement,  management, 
and  technical  assistance  must  be  pro- 
vided if  the  free  enterprise  system  is 
to  work. 

Public  Law  95-507  consists  of  several 
major  components  including  the  8(a) 
program.  Agencies  are  required  to  pro- 
vide SBA  with  procurement  contracts 
for  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged businesses.  In  turn,  SBA  sub- 
contracts these  procurements  to  certi- 
fied firms. 

In  1977,  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  businesses  received  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
Government  budget  of  nearly  $100  bil- 
lion. Through  the  8(a)  program  and  a 
very  aggressive  compliance  review,  in 
1980  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged businesses  received  nearly  3 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  procure- 
ment budget.  Surely  this  does  not  ap- 
proach economic  parity,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  These  gains  will 
be  dissipated  if  the  8(a)  program  is  not 
strengthened. 

On  May  1,  1981,  Mr.  Cardenas  imple- 
mented an  indefinite  moratorium  on 
the  admission  of  new  8(a)  firms.  In  the 
same  brush  of  the  pen,  he  has  request- 
ed a  size  determination  for  nearly  50 
8(a)  firms.  In  addition,  has  has  as- 
sumed near  unilateral  control  of  the 
internal  decisionmaking  process  rela- 
tive to  socially  and  econornically  disad- 
vantaged businesses.  Some  of  these  ac- 
tions are  in  direct  conflict  with  laws. 
Public  Law  95-507  and  Public  Law  96- 
481.  passed  by  Congress.  Of  parallel 
significance,  Mr.  Carderus,  in  making 
these  broad  changes  has  completely 
circumvented  and  violated  the  rale- 
making  process  for  Federal  agencies  as 
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well  as  SBA's  Internal  standard  oper- 
ating procedures. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  clearly  provides  a  seperatlon  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  Agencies  of 
Government  are  provided  some  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  However, 
agencies  cannot  legislate  nor  can  they 
unilaterally  decide  which  laws  they 
wiU  or  will  not  enforce.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  will  not  abdicate  this  re- 
sponsibility to  individuals  who  have 
not  been  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  clear  by  the  recent 
actions  of  Mr.  Cardenas  that  he  has 
overstepped  the  bounds  placed  upon 
him  by  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  May 
1,  1981  proclamation  of  Mr.  CTardenas. 
I  am  concerned  because  Congress  In- 
structed SBA  through  Public  Law  96- 
481  to  develop  graduation  require- 
ments for  8(a)  firms.  I  am  concerned 
because  the  General  Accounting 
Office  through  nimierous  audits  has 
recommended  certain  changes  to  SBA 
for  the  8(a)  program.  I  am  concerned 
because  the  actions  by  Mr.  Cardeiuts 
are  creating  havoc  within  the  minority 
business  community  as  well  as  within 
the  Federal  procurement  system.  I  am 
concerned  because  in  1980.  8(a)  firms 
employed  over  32,000  people,  which  is 
a  positive  factor  in  this  Nation's  at- 
tempt to  address  the  unemployment 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities.  I  am 
also  concerned  because  the  small  busi- 
ness sector's  contribution  to  the  gross 
national  product  and  to  productivity 
has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  few 
years.  In  total  disregard  for  such,  Mr. 
Cardenas  has  moved  to  place  addition- 
al restraints  on  a  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy which  is  in  need  of  greater  sup- 
port, not  less.  Minority  businesses  can 
be  a  trememdous  asset  to  the  employ- 
ment problems  of  this  Nation,  but  this 
will  not  materialize  if  the  Government 
does  not  remain  committed  to  helping 
such  businesses.  CHearly.  the  action  by 
Mr.  Cardenas  is  counterproductive  to 
this  need. 

I  have  and  I  wlU  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  state  that  SBA  must  im- 
prove the  8(a)  program.  However.  I  do 
oppose  changes  in  this  program  when 
they  are  in  apparent  violation  of  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress  and  when 
such  changes  try  to  circumvent  estab- 
lished regulatory  procedures.  This 
must  cease  and  desist. 

A  free  enterprise  system  caimot 
function  unless  there  is  adequate  en- 
trepreneurial participation,  competi- 
tion and  sccess  to  entry.  For  many 
years,  minority  businesses  have  been 
excluded  from  this  system.  The  1980 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  FvUi- 
love  vs.  Klutznick  supported  the 
action  of  Congress  to  create  affirma- 
tive action  programs  for  minority  busi- 
nesses. If  this  Nation  is  truly  striving 
to  end  racism  and  discrimination,  then 


the  administration  has  run  aground 
with  the  Bfay  1, 1981  statement  by  Mr. 
Cardenas.  I  challenge  the  administra- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  all  people 
within  the  Nation  have  a  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  share  equitably  in  this  Nation's 
wealth.* 


PROPOSITION  A  IN  MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (BCr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19.  the  voters  of  Michigan  will 
vote  on  proposition  A.  a  proposal  to 
make  major  changes  in  the  property, 
income  and  sales  taxes  in  our  State. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  a  message  I 
am  sending  to  my  constituents  in  the 
13th  District,  urging  their  participa- 
tion In  this  public  decision: 

Tour  vote  is  your  important  control  over 
matters  that  determine  in  large  measure  the 
people  and  the  issues  having  a  direct  affect 
upon  you  and  your  family. 

The  special  election  on  Tuesday.  May  19 
wiU  consist  of  only  one  issue  to  be  decided 
by  the  voters  of  Michigan.  Proposal  A  con- 
cerns changes  in  the  tax  system  which  are 
of  great  concern  to  nearly  every  person  and 
every  family  in  the  state. 

Learn  the  facts  about  Proposal  A.  Make 
your  own  decision  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  tax  system.  Be  sure  you  vote  Tues- 
day, May  19.« 


FIGHTING  WASTE  AND  FRAUD 
IN  GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (BAr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DIC7KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue  is 
more  important  today  to  Americans 
than  Improving  the  Nation's  econo- 
my—reducing inflation,  cutting  the 
deficit,  putting  people  back  to  work, 
lowering  interest  rates.  Those  are  con- 
cerns that  cry  out  for  attention,  and  I 
am  deeply  committed  to  a  program 
that  will  properly  address  them.  That 
will  include  passage  of  reasonable  and 
equitable  spending  cuts,  tax  cuts,  and 
incentives  to  encourage  investment. 

But  one  of  the  vital  elements  of  im- 
proving our  economy  is  to  make  the 
P^ederal  Government  more  lean,  more 
efficient,  and  less  prone  to  waste  and 
fraud.  You  do  not  do  that  by  waving  a 
magic  wand.  You  do  it  by  mounting  a 
major  assault  on  some  of  the  basic 
causes  of  waste  and  fraud  in  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  illustrate. 

Some  of  the  richest  corporations  in 
this  country  are  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies. During  the  last  quarter  of 
1980,  for  example,  Exxon  turned  a 
tidy  Uttle  profit  of  $1.3  billion.  Not 
bad. 

So  it  hardly  seems  fair  that  these 
companies  are  reaping  a  windfall  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  tune 


of  several  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  But  they  are.  And  they  are  not 
even  asking  for  it.  You  see.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  such  a  poor  accounting 
and  collection  system  for  fees  on  oU 
and  gas  drilled  on  Federal  land,  that 
we  did  not  even  collect  about  $270  mil- 
lion owed  by  the  industry  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

This  year,  that  loss  will  work  out  to 
about  $1  million  a  day.  Next  year,  it 
will  be  $2  million  a  day  or  more. 

It  is  shocking  but  true.  The  U.S. 
Geological  Survey— the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  collecting  these 
fees— admitted  it  in  a  hearing  I 
chaired  several  weeks  ago.  According 
to  their  estimate,  they  do  not  collect 
about  10  percent  of  what  is  owed. 

Let  us  think  about  that  figure  for  a 
second.  It  means  that  we  have  not  col- 
lected about  $700  million  sixux  1977.  It 
means  that  next  year  alone,  we  will 
not  collect  between  $600  and  $700  mil- 
lion. And  if  we  do  not  fix  the  problem 
by  1990— only  9  years  from  now— we 
will  be  losing  something  like  $2  billion 
a  year  to  the  oU  and  gas  industry 
simply  because  of  shoddy,  antiquated 
methods  of  accounting  and  collections. 

Unfortimately.  such  problems  are  all 
too  common.  Serious  weaknesses  in 
such  areas  as  accoimting,  auditing,  col- 
lections, internal  controls,  and  pro- 
gram operations  are  costing  taxpayers 
millions— if  not  billions — of  dollars  a 
year  in  waste,  inefficiency,  fraud,  and 
error.  In  many  cases,  these  are  weak- 
nesses that  are  not  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face, but  are  buried  deep  within  legiti- 
mate programs. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  tax- 
payer is  demanding  economy  in  all 
portions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  is  absolutely  vital  that  these  leaks 
be  plugged.  Immediately.  But  the  Job 
is  going  to  take  some  persistence,  since 
the  problems  are  scattered  throughout 
agencies  and  programs  within  the 
Government. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples: 

An  audit  of  one  Navy  flying  unit 
showed  that  it  had  18  people  who  were 
in  flying  status  and  who  were  issued 
flj^ing  jackets,  simglasses.  boots,  and 
gloves.  Each  of  those  items  is  supposed 
to  last  a  good,  long  while— in  fact,  the 
Jacket  is  supposed  to  last  for  3  years. 
But  during  one  20-month  period,  this 
unit  Issued  217  pairs  of  sunglasses.  75 
flying  Jackets,  53  pairs  of  boots,  and 
181  pairs  of  gloves.  Remember  that  is 
just  for  18  people. 

One  Navy  supply  center  in  Oakland 
stored  240  line  items  of  ship  propel- 
lers, propulsion  shafts,  and  nmipo- 
nents  that  were  valued  at  over  $8  mfl- 
lion.  Unfortuiuitely.  they  were  stored 
outside  without  adeqiutte  protection. 
As  a  result,  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  $8 
million  worth  of  equipment  had  to  be 
discarded  because  of  corrosion. 

Or  let  us  look  at  the  issue  of  Federal 
travel.  One  Inspector  General  found 
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9193.000  worth  of  unuMd  alrtlne  Uck- 
eta  datlnc  back  to  1972  under  a  leere- 
tary^  deak.  Another  financial  officer 
waa  able  to  run  up  a  930.000  illecal 
travel  bill  for  himself  and  his  buddies 
because  nobody  bothered  checking  up 
<m  him.  And  the  National  Guard  spent 
9109.000  in  1980  to  fly  431  Guard 
menriiers  to  Nashville  so  they  could 
participate  In  a  bowline  tournament. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  em- 
ployee—once acain  at  the  Geological 
Survey— who  was  responsible  for  823 
Items  of  scientific  equipment  valued  at 
91.7  miiHnn  No  inventory  had  been 
done  In  7  years.  When  auditors  started 
finally  checking  up  on  him.  he  claimed 
that  most  of  the  items  were  not  or- 
dered by  him.  were  never  received, 
were  refused,  or  were  forgotten.  Un- 
fortunately, this  fellow  was  far  from 
the  exception— it  appeared  that  as 
much  as  928  million  in  scientific  equip- 
ment at  the  Survey  "disappeared"  or 
could  not  be  accounted  for. 

Finally,  there  is  the  example  of  one 
camp  director  at  a  summer  Jobs  camp 
who  mxlered  1.072  pairs  of  leg  chaps. 
3.736  pairs  of  work  gloves.  112  steplad- 
ders.  and  1.509  desk  calendars.  The 
only  probl«n  was  that  he  expected 
only  136  young  people  at  the  camp. 

What  I  am  describing  here,  I  am 
afraid,  is  a  problem  that  runs  through- 
out government.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  internal 
ccmtrols  that  are  designed  to  stop 
waste,  fraud,  and  inefficiency  often  do 
not  work.  Or  they  are  not  in  place.  Or 
they  are  not  enforced  properly.  That 
Includes  everything  from  good  ac- 
counting systems  to  making  sure  that 
tools  do  not  walk  out  of  the  door  at 
night 

Beyond  that,  fraud  is  often  not  de- 
tected, according  to  the  OAO.  If  it  is 
detected.  It  is  often  not  punished.  And 
many  Pederal  managers  do  not  see  one 
of  their  main  functions  as  stopping 
waste  and  fraud.  Handing  out  dollars, 
yes.  Making  sure  they  are  spent  right, 
no. 

Here  is  the  way  the  new  GAO  report 
on  fraud  in  Government  puts  it: 

Much  fraud  is  detected  by  chance.  Given 
tbe  poor  state  of  controls  In  many  pro- 
grains,  it  is  proteble  that  most  frauds 
remain  undetected.  For  those  who  are 
caught  commitUns  fraud,  the  chances  of 
beinc  prosecuted  and  eventually  goinc  to 
jail  are  slim.  Further,  acencies  do  not 
always  use  the  administrative  actions  mvalla- 
bie  to  deter  persons  from  committing  fraud. 
The  sad  truth  ts  that  crime  acsinst  the  gov- 
emment  often  does  pay. 

My  intention  is  not  to  imply  that  all 
Federal  agencies  are  being  overrun  by 
waste.  Or  that  all  Pederal  managers 
are  not  doing  their  Jobs.  In  fact,  most 
Federal  employees  are  doing  their  Jobs 
very  well  and  are  just  as  upset  about 
the  waste  they  see  as  we  are. 

But  I  do  want  to  stress  that  some  of 
the  basic,  internal  systems  within 
many  agencies— systems  to  make  sure 
money  is  spent  properly  and  that  pro- 


grams run  right— are  simply  out  of 
kilter.  Correcting  such  problems  must 
be  one  of  our  highest  priorities.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  we  are  truly  serious  about 
stopping  waste,  we  have  got  to  mount 
a  major  assault  on  its  basic  causes.  We 
can  only  do  that  through  perseverance 
and  hard  work:  not  with  a  snap  of  the 
finger. 

Let  me  point  out  two  areas  in  partic- 
ular that  need  attention. 

UmSSOLVKB  AOBIT  nmiMCB 

One  of  the  best  tools  the  Pederal 
Government  has  to  gtiard  against 
waste  is  the  audit— often  overlooked, 
but  nevertheless  a  vital  element  in 
TwaUny  gure  Federal  funds  are  spent 
properly.  In  1978.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  took  a  look  at  how 
well  the  Pederal  Government  does  in 
"resolving"  audits— that  is,  deciding 
whether  to  collect  money  questioned 
in  the  audits,  as  well  as  correcting 
problems  pointed  out  by  them.  GAO 
found  a  pretty  sad  situation. 

More  than  94.3  billion  in  uivesolved 
audits  existed  at  that  time  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  many  of  which  were 
months  and  years  old.  Those  audits 
were  gathering  dust.  Just  waiting  for 
somebody  to  decide  what  should  be 
done  about  them.  Beyond  that,  the 
GAO  pointed  out  that  the  entire 
system  of  resolving  audits  was  outdat- 
ed, disorganized,  and  inefficient. 

Well.  GAO  Just  completed  an  update 
of  that  study.  The  result?  Let  me 
quote  from  the  first  page  of  the 
report: 

The  Government  is  losing  billions  of  dol- 
lars because  scendes  are  not  acting  on  audit 
recommendations  to  recover  funds,  avoid 
cost,  and  Improve  operations.  Although  Fed- 
eral agencies'  systems  for  resolving  audit 
findings  have  Improved  somewhat  in  the 
past  two  years,  progress  overall  has  been 
disappointing. 

In  1978.  GAO  identified  $4.3  billion  In  un- 
resolved audit  findings  at  34  agencies  involv- 
ing potential  recoveries,  penalties,  revenues, 
or  savings.  GAO  now  reports  $14.3  billion  In 
uivesolved  monetary  findings  at  these  agen- 
cies. .  .  . 

GAO  also  found: 

In  January  1979,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  auditors  reported  that 
both  USDA  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  reim- 
bursed a  day-care  operator  9478,000 
for  the  same  food  service  under  differ- 
ent programs.  USDA  said  it  was  not 
their  problem.  HHS  said  they  were  not 
told  about  the  double  funding.  And 
the  result?  Well,  no  funds  have  been 
recovered  and  the  day-care  operator  is 
still  funded  by  both  programs. 

Officials  at  the  Commimity  Services 
Administration  asked  one  grantee  to 
respond  to  an  audit  report  that  ques- 
tioned 9298.000.  The  grantee  never  re- 
plied. A  year  later,  the  agency  warned 
that  funding  would  stop  if  the  grantee 
did  not  answer.  But  still  no  reply.  So 
the  agency  decided  to  get  tough— they 
gave  him  another  990,000.  And  since 


the  audit  report  first  came  out,  CSA 
has  given  him  more  than  9500,000. 

Over  a  3-year  period,  a  recipient  of  a 
HUD  subsidy  received  about  9100.000 
too  much,  but  he  did  not  return  the 
money.  The  auditors  decided  that  the 
case  was  closed— despite  the  fact  that 
nothing  had  been  paid  hack— because 
the  case  had  been  given  to  the  HUD 
accounting  division  3  months  earlier. 
So,  as  of  last  fall,  no  efforts  had  been 
made  to  collect  the  money.  No  money 
had  been  returned.  And.  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  recipient  ended  up  with 
an  additional  9258.000. 

After  all  of  this,  the  conclusions 
seem  obvious.  Among  other  things, 
many  agencies  are  not  keeping  track 
of  audits.  They  have  trouble  settling 
differences  over  audits.  They  have 
poor  procedures  for  taking  corrective 
action. 

"In  many  of  our  illustrations."  said 
GAO,  "officials  show  a  great  propensi- 
ty to  forgive  and  forget  error,  waste, 
abuse,  and  misuse  of  Federal 
funds  •  •  •." 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  the  American  taxpayer  can  tol- 
erate this  Itind  of  forgiveness.  It  is  ter- 
ribly expensive.  GAO  concluded  that 
as  much  as  925  billion  in  unresolved 
audits  currently  exist  throughout  the 
Government.  Of  that,  more  than  95 
billion  is  over  1  year  old.  No  one  luiows 
how  much  of  that  will  be  ignored  for- 
ever, but  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  total 
will  be  substantial. 

OVnUtUK  DEBTS  OWED 

Now  let  us  look  at  how  well  Uncle 
Sam  does  collecting  money  that  is 
owed  the  Government.  If  anything, 
the  situation  is  even  worse  there. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  total  debt  owed 
the  U.S.  Government  is  9175  billion. 
That  includes  debt  from  student  loans, 
home  loans,  foreign  debts,  sale  of 
products  and  services,  overdue  taxes, 
and  more.  Of  that  9175  bUlion,  925  bil- 
lion is  delinquent  or  overdue.  And  in 
1979  alone,  the  Government  simply 
wrote  off  91  billion  in  bad  debts  be- 
cause it  decided  the  money  would 
never  be  collected. 

As  Everett  Dirksen  used  to  say.  "a 
billion  here,  a  billion  there,  soon  it 
adds  up  to  real  money."  Well,  I  assure 
you.  we  are  talking  about  real  money 
here.  Using  President  Reagan's  illus- 
tration, you  would  be  a  millionaire  if 
you  had  a  stack  of  91,000  bills  in  your 
hand  4  inches  high.  Now,  if  you  had  a 
stack  of  91,000  bills  a  mile  and  a  half 
high,  you  would  be  holding  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  is  overdue  right 
now— 925  billion. 

Why  does  this  situation  exist?  There 
are  a  lot  of  reasons. 

For  one,  debt  collection  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  received  a  very 
low  priority  for  many  years.  The  Law 
ESiforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, for  example,  had  only  four  full- 
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time  and  two  part-time  employees  as- 
signed to  service  210,000  student  loan 
accounts  amounting  to  more  than  9150 
million.  At  the  State  Department,  only 
one  full-time  employee  was  In  charge 
of  handling  3.000  accounts  amounting 
to  almost  9100  million. 

To  complicate  things,  records  on 
debts  are  often  incomplete,  out-of- 
date,  or  Inaccurate.  For  example,  the 
accotmtlng  sjrstem  at  HUD  was  unable 
to  determine  whether  9300  million  In 
accoimts  due  were  delinquent.  At  the 
Department  of  Education,  a  929  mil- 
lion student  loan  program  had  no  pro- 
cedures to  adjust  accounts  for 
"boiuiced  checks."  Also  at  Education, 
total  receivables— calculated  at  95.1 
billion— were  estimated  or  were  calcu- 
lated from  other  than  official  records 
because  the  accounting  sjrstem  was  so 
bad. 

Plus,  there  is  the  issue  of  Interest 
charges.  According  to  OMB.  many 
agencies  do  not  charge  interest  on 
overdue  debts,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servioes. 
which  has  about  91.8  billion  overdue; 
USDA  which  has  9600  million  overdue: 
and  HUD  which  has  9161  million  over- 
due. To  make  matters  worse,  many 
agencies  that  do  charge  interest  do  not 
have  consistent  policies  or  they  charge 
interest  rates  well  below  prime. 

In  conclusion,  a  new  OMB  report  on 
debt  collection  in  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment says: 

Serious  problems  exist  throughout  the 
entire  credit  cycle  *  *  *.  Generally  credit  ex- 
tension procedures  do  not  provide  for 
proper  screening  of  applicants:  accounting 
systems  often  caimot  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation needed  for  servicing  and  billing 
*  *  *:  resources  dedicated  to  the  collection 
process  are  invariably  insufficient  and.  in 
some  cases,  nonexistent  *  *  *. 

My  qucstiou.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  how 
can  this  problem  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue when  the  American  taxpayer  ex- 
pects Government  to  economize  in 
every  area?  Allowing  billions  of  dollars 
in  overdue  debt  to  remain  uncollected 
is  hardly  what  I  consider  to  be  econo- 
mizing. That  is  particularly  true  when 
you  consider  that  it  costs  the  taxiiayer 
an  extra  93  billion  every  year  to  fi- 
nance that  925  billion  that  is  overdue. 
In  my  view,  we  cannot  delay  for  an  In- 
stant in  addressing  this  problem. 

A  good  part  of  this  can  be  corrected 
by  the  agencies  themselves.  We  have 
got  to  push  them  relentlessly  to  do  so. 
Beyond  that,  however.  Congress  must 
act— to  make  agencies  more  responsi- 
ble for  collecting  debts  and  to  make 
sure  the  law  allows  up-to-date  proce- 
dures to  Improve  debt  collection. 

ACTIONS  mSOED  TO  DEAL  WITH  FBAHO  AHD 
WASTE 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  whether  we  are  talking 
about  coUection  problems  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  or  about  ac- 
counting problems  in  the  Geological 
Survey,  or  about  auditing  problems  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  are 


obviously  discussing  some  basic  prob- 
lems involving  internal  operations  of 
important  agencies.  We  are  talking 
about  the  nitty-gritty  of  government. 
Tou  do  not  wave  a  magic  wand  and 
make  problems  like  poor  internal  con- 
trols, weak  accounting  systems,  im- 
proper priorities,  poor  collections,  and 
much  more  simply  go  way.  Tou  cor- 
rect them  only  through  persistence 
and  good,  hard  woric 

We  have  got  to  analyze  programs 
carefully  and  hold  managers  responsi- 
ble. We  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
good,  solid  internal  controls  to  stop 
waste  exist  and  that  they  are  used.  We 
have  got  to  make  sure  that  fraud  pre- 
vention gets  top  billing  in  every 
agency.  We  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
when  agencies  slip  up,  when  they  let 
millions  slip  through  the  cracks,  that 
we  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

For  that  reason.  I  have  thrown  my 
support  behind  several  pieces  of  legis- 
lation: 

I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  1526,  the 
Federal  Managers'  Accountability  Act 
of  1981,  which  will  make  agency  heads 
much  more  responsible  for  seeing  to  it 
that  systems  of  internal  control  are 
working  properly.  Those  systems  in- 
clude effective  auditing  and  account- 
ing, good  collection  procedures,  effec- 
tive methods  of  preventing  theft,  and 
much  more.  Under  the  bill,  heads  of 
agencies  would  have  to  explain  to  the 
President  and  Congress  whether  their 
controls  are  working,  are  preventing 
waste,  and  are  making  sure  that  tax 
dollars  are  spent  properly.  If  agency 
heads  cannot  provide  such  an  assur- 
ance, they  will  have  to  explain  how 
they  intend  to  correct  the  problems. 
This  bill  will  elevate  the  issue  of  effec- 
tive internal  controls  to  the  highest 
levels  of  agency  command— something 
that  has  been  missing  for  too  long. 

I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  2098,  the  In- 
spector General  Act  Amendments  of 
1981.  which  will  create  Offices  of  In- 
spector General— top-notch,  high- 
level,  wastewatchers— in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Treasury,  Justice, 
and  in  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  sole  job  of  these  of- 
fices will  be  to  uncover  waste  and 
fraud  and  to  see  to  it  that  tax  dollars 
are  spent  properly.  The  Offices  wiU 
head  up  investigative  and  audit  work 
in  the  agencies,  and  wlU  report  their 
findings  and  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. Considering  the  tranendous 
amount  of  money  spent  in  these  agen- 
cies—amounting to  more  than  9170  bil- 
lion this  year  in  Defense  alone — these 
independent  offices  are  vitaL 

I  am  cosponsoring  H.R.  2811— a  bill 
that  will  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  collect  debts  that  are 
owed  it.  It  will  clear  the  way  for  agen- 
cies to  report  overdue  debtors  to  credit 
bureaus,  thereby  affecting  their  credit 
ratings.  In  my  view,  as  well  as  in  the 
view  of  GAO  and  OMB.  such  an  action 
is  very  important.  If  individuals  don't 


pay  their  debts  to  Uncle  Sam.  their 
credit  ratings  should  reflect  that  fact. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill  includes  im- 
portant provisions  to  protect  an  indi- 
vidual's privacy. 

These  actions  lay  an  important 
framework  to  help  stop  waste  at  its 
source.  We  will  be  making  agency 
heads  and  Federal  managers  more  ac- 
coimtable  for  doing  their  Jobs.  We  wiU 
get  top-level,  independent  Offices  of 
Inspector  General  into  departments 
that  don't  have  them  now.  We  will  be 
using  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  a  club  to  get  agencies  moving.  And 
we  will  continue  to  look  for  whatever 
legislation  or  other  strategies  we  can 
find  to  get  a  handle  on  waste  in  gov- 
ernment. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  the 
American  people  think  that  something 
like  48  cents  out  of  every  dollar  is 
wasted  by  the  Government.  In  light  of 
that  attitude,  I  think  we  have  got  to 
try  every  avenue  we  have  got  to  deal 
with  waste— we  can't  simply  be  con- 
tent to  cut  spending  since  that  won't 
correct  the  basic  problems. 

We  have  got  to  look  in  the  nooks 
and  crannies  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  have  go  to  comb  through  the 
budget  line  by  line  and  program  by 
program.  We  have  got  to  make  sure 
agencies  are  putting  into  place  the  in- 
ternal controls  that  will  have  some 
lasting  effect. 

When  that  Is  done,  we  will  have 
taken  an  important  step  toward  stop- 
ping waste  and  fraud  in  the  Federal 
Government.* 


SUPPORT  ECONOMIC  EQUITY 
FOR  WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AoCoof)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Bftr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Women 
across  America  must  truly  be  wonder- 
ing just  what  is  going  on  back  here  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  Congress 
had  held  hearings  on  whether  or  not 
women  should  have  the  right  to  make 
their  own  decisions  regarding  child- 
birth. Hearings  have  been  held,  and 
more  are  scheduled,  reviewing  affirma- 
tive action,  which,  according  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  side  is. 
and  I  quote,  "an  assault  upon  America, 
cfHiceived  in  lies  and  fostered  with  an 
irresponsibility  so  extreme  as  to  verge 
upon  the  malign."  We  have  heard 
from  Phyllis  Schlafly.  armed  only 
with  her  own  opinion,  that  sexual  ha- 
rassment on  the  job  is  not  a  problem 
for  the  virtuous  woman. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  positive  and 
imprecedented  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Economic  Equity  Act.  which  makes 
real  strides  in  finally  achieving  equal 
treatment  under  our  laws  for  home- 
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makers  and  workingwomen.  It  Is  no 
substitute  for  the  equal  rights  amend- 
nent.  but  it  does  address  unjustifiable 
Inequities  in  our  tax,  pension,  insur- 
ance, and  inheritance  laws— and  It  rec- 
ognlaes  that  the  one  occupation 
women  receive  the  least  credit  for  is 
homemaklng. 

I  uife  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
suppmt  to  this  important  initiative. 
Its  passage  would  Insure  a  good  deal 
man  than  candy  and  flowers  for 
women  all  across  America  next  Moth- 
er's Day— and  that  is  economic  equali- 
ty. 

The  President  stated  on  the  cam- 
paign traU  that  he  supports  equality 
for  women,  and  I  trust  he  will  embrace 
our  econ<Mnlc  proposal  because  we  all 
know  the  President  keeps  his  cam- 
paign promises. 


MILWAUKEE  OBSERVES  POLISH 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
Is  recognised  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  S.  1981.  the  Pulaski  CouncU  of 
Milwaukee,  a  civic  and  patriotic  group 
serving  as  an  umbrella  organization 
for  thousands  of  Milwaukee  area  citl- 
sens  of  Polish  descent,  arranged  an  im- 
pressive program  of  events  to  com- 
memorate the  190th  aimlversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 
1791. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  privilege  and 
an  honor  for  me  to  participate  in 
those  activities  beginning  with  a  reli- 
gious observance  at  St.  Stanislaus 
Church,  celebrated  by  Bishop  Leo 
Brust,  followed  by  a  parade  and  a  me- 
morial ceremony  at  Kosciuszko  Park, 
and  culminating  with  a  banquet  in  the 
evening.  The  princii>al  speakers  at  the 
memorial  ceremony  were  State  Repre- 
sentative John  Plewa  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Banaslkowski.  honorary  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1791.  has  more  than  histori- 
cal significance.  Not  only  was  it  the 
first  such  document  on  the  European 
ctxitinent.  and  second  only  to  our  own 
Constitution  as  a  model  for  democratic 
governments  for  generations  to  come, 
it  is  also  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
people  of  Poland  today.  Recognizing 
the  relevance  of  the  constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  to  the  continuing  strug- 
gle for  human  rights  in  Poland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent assembled  on  this  occasion 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their 
support  and  concern  for  the  Solidarity 
Union  and  for  all  Polish  people  who 
seek  a  greater  measure  of  human 
rights  and  freedom.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  its  text  should  be 
shared  with  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 


RssoLunoii 

Belnt  the  190th  snnlverHuy  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Polish  Constitution  on  May  3, 
1791.  We  the  Polish  Americans  of  MUwau- 
kee,  Wis.,  representing  various  civic,  reli- 
gious, cultural  and  veterans  organisations, 
are  gathered  here  todsy  at  Kosduoko  Park 
In  observance  of  Polish  Constitution  Day 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pulaski  CouncU 
on  May  3.  1981  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas:  190  years  ago  the  Polish  Parlia- 
ment panirrl  a  Constitution  based  on  the 
same  ideals  as  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  lifan  and  as  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Whereas:  The  underlying  passion  of  the 
Polish  people  for  representative  government 
has  not  changed  In  two  centuries  of  peril, 
persecution  and  ruthless  slaughter. 

Whereas:  The  sacred  Ideal  of  Polish  liber- 
ty stands  undlmmed  today,  revered  by  all 
who  love  freedom  and  its  place  in  history  re- 
mains proud  and  unchallenged. 

Whereas:  The  May  3rd  Constitution  was 
abolished  by  Czarist  Russian  troops  and  the 
same  act  of  tyranny  and  savagery  had  been 
repeated  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  World 
War  II.  And 

Whereas:  The  historical  aspirations  of 
heroic  but  freedom  hungry  people  of  Poland 
are  blocked  continually  by  threat  of  mili- 
tary intervention  and  economic  exploitation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  brutal  control 
of  the  Secret  Police. 

Whereas:  The  struggle  for  Human  Rights 
in  Poland  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  Soviet  Im- 
perium  or  Its  puppet  regime  installed  by 
force  in  Warsaw.  Therfore  be  It 

Reiolved.  That  all  assembled  here  today 
at  the  great  observance  at  the  monument  of 
the  hero  of  two  worlds— Oeneral  Tadeusz 
Koaclussko — one  of  the  many  Polish  soldiers 
who  defended  the  3rd  of  May  Constitution 
against  the  Russian  army— on  behalf  of  the 
Polish  American  Conununlty  in  Milwaukee 
express  our  highest  regard,  admiration  and 
full  support  for  the  Polish  Workers  of  the 
Solidarity  Union  and  all  people  as  they  seek 
a  greater  measure  of  human  rights  and  free- 
dom. And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  In  view  of  the  fact  the  Polish 
workers'  goals  are  In  keeping  with  Interna- 
tional Law.  which  is  systematically  violated 
by  Russian  Imperialism.  Further,  Poland 
was  to  be  an  Independent  state  even  under 
the  disgraceful  agreement  of  Yalta.  We  con- 
demn the  so  called  "Brezhnev  Doctrine" 
under  which  Soviet  Russia  claims  a  right  to 
intervene  in  her  neighbor's  affairs.  And  be 
it  further 

ReMolved,  That  we  as  free  American  citi- 
zens appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  State  Department  and  our  Con- 
gressmen to  take  a  firm  stand  in  defense  of 
Poland.  We  urge  our  government  to  immedi- 
ately establish  a  strong  economic  assistance 
program  to  Poland  especially  in  emergency 
food  and  medicine.  And  be  it  further 

Retolved,  We  demand  that  Radio  Free 
Europe/Liberty  and  Voice  of  America, 
which  in  the  present  challenge  plays  a  more 
important  role  than  missiles,  should  be  dra- 
matically upgraded  on  the  list  of  American 
strategic  priorities.  Thus  bring  about  a  more 
effective  metuu  of  communication  and 
dialog  with  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. Thereby  we  can  project  effectively 
moral  values  to  the  countries  dominated  by 
Russia  and  assure  a  free  flow  of  information 
and  ideas.  And  be  it  further 

Retolved,  We  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
will  never  recognize  the  Soviet  domination 
of  Poland  and  East   Central   Europe.  The 


claims  of  these  captive  nations  to  independ- 
ence and  liberty  Is  not  based  on  sentiment. 
It  Is  deeply  rooted  in  history,  in  culture  and 
in  international  law.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
puppet  governments  they  may  maintain, 
there  cannot  be  any  permanent  peace  In 
Europe  without  full  liberty  for  Poland  and 
other  captive  nations.  And  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  do 
the  utmost  In  fighting  communism  which 
endangers  the  safety  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Let 
us  mobilise  our  own  will  and  determination 
to  defend  our  domestic  system  and  ideals  of 
our  civilisation. 

Resolution  Committee:  Mr.  Edmund 
Banaslkowski.  Mrs.  Harriet  Kaminski. 
Mr.  Jan  Joachimcxyk. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  all  freedom 
loving  people  present  in  olMervance  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  held  on  this  3rd 
day  of  May  in  the  year  1981  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dinner  which  was 
the  concluding  event  of  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Polish  Constitution  Day  in 
Milwaukee  this  year,  honored  not  only 
those  who  adopted  the  constitution  of 
May  3,  1791,  and  those  who  work  for 
liberty  in  Poland  today,  but  also  paid 
tribute  to  Dean  Alfred  Sokolnickl  of 
the  School  of  Speech  of  Marquette 
University.  Mr.  William  Kowalkowski. 
president  of  the  Pulaski  Council,  hon- 
ored Dean  Sokolnickl  by  presenting 
him  with  the  council's  first  Polish 
Heritage  Award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  those  partici- 
pating in  the  Polish  Constitution  I>ay 
dinner  was  the  president  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance,  Mr.  Alojrslus  A.  Ma- 
zewski.  who  also  serves  as  president  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  address  the  diiuier 
guests  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  remarks  may 
be  of  interest  to  others.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  them  with  our  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

Rkmakks   by    Hon.    Clsmknt  J.   Zablocki, 
May  3.  1981,  Pulaski  CotntciL  or  Milwao- 

KEZ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Witkowiak,  Rev.  Fr. 
Czachowskl.  President  Al  Mazewski,  Hon- 
ored Guests  Dean  and  Mrs.  Sokolnickl,  Dis- 
tinguished Quests: 

Dear  Friends,  it  is  a  special  honor  and  dis- 
tinct privilege  for  me  to  Join  you  in  observ- 
ing the  190th  anniversary  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 

This  evening  we  pay  tribute  not  only  to 
the  Polish  leaders  of  the  past  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  historic  event  we  com- 
memorate, but  also  to  those  who  are  work- 
ing today  in  F>oland  for  the  attainment  of 
basic  human  rights  and  liberties— Sol Idar- 
nosc.  It  is  most  fitting  that  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  we  also  honor  a  leader  in  our 
own  community  whose  contributions  to  the 
field  of  education,  to  the  preservation  and 
appreciation  of  Polish  heritage,  and  culture, 
and  to  the  communlty-at-large,  a  leader  well 
known  to  all  of  you— Dean  Alfred  Sokol- 
nickl. 

Most  of  us  share  a  common  Polish  herit- 
age of  which  we  are  Justifiably  proud.  As 
the  eyes  of  the  world  have  focused  on 
Poland  during  the  past  nine  months,  the  de- 
termination and  courage  of  Polish  workers 
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who  dared  to  strike  to  obtain  the  most  basic 
of  rights  has  won  new  respect  for  Polish 
ethnicity,  second  only  after  the  election  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  But  we.  familiar  with 
Poland's  history  and  the  independence  of 
the  Polisb  spirit,  have  always  known  that 
the  Polish  nation  has  not  only  a  "will  to 
live"  but  moreover,  to  be  free! 

The  freedom  of  the  Polish  spirit  was  dra- 
matically expressed  In  the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791.  From  the  perspective  of  recent 
events,  and  taking  into  account  the  strug- 
gles for  freedom  during  the  intervening 
years,  the  historic  event  we  observe  today— 
and  the  basic  principles  It  represents— free- 
dom. Justice,  dignity  of  man— take  on  a  spe- 
cial significance. 

The  1791  Constitution  provided  a  re- 
formed political  system  for  Poland  during 
the  age  of  monarchy  and  was  the  first  such 
document  In  all  of  Europe.  Its  development, 
parallel  with  our  own  Constitution  adopted 
in  1789  was  not  only  unique  in  Its  day  but 
became  the  forertinner  of  political  reforms 
in  other  nations.  Today,  as  a  historical  doc- 
ument which  symbolizes  freedom  of  politi- 
cal expression  and  thought,  it  still  exempli- 
fies the  nature  of  the  Polish  spirit— to  be 
free! 

Last  summer  when  the  workers  of 
Poland— first  In  the  Gdansk  shipyard  and 
later  throughout  the  country— insisted  on 
rights  which  had  been  previously  promised 
but  never  granted— it  appeared  that  peace- 
ful dissent  could  bring  about  armed  suppres- 
sion by  government  security  forces  as  in 
1956  and  1970. 

Without  even  giving  the  appearance  of  in- 
terfering in  Polish  internal  affairs,  it  was 
necessary  to  enunciate  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  workers'  reason- 
able demands  and  to  express  the  well-found- 
ed fears  of  millions  of  Americans  who  were 
then,  and  still  are.  concerned  about  the  pos- 
slbllty  of  Soviet  intervention. 

To  accomplish  those  objectives,  late  in 
August  1980  I  Introduced  a  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  cosponsored  by  58  of  my 
colleagues.  The  Resolution  urged  the  Polish 
workers  and  government  officials  to  settle 
their  differences  peacefully  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  relevant  international 
human  rights  agreements.  Meanwhile. 
Polish  workers  organized  peacefully  to  ne- 
gotiate their  demands  and  reached  agree- 
ments which  provided  for  free  and  inde- 
pendent trade  unions  and  free  election  of 
union  officials.  These  agreements,  if  put 
into  practice,  could  have  the  effect  of  im- 
proving the  conditions  of  life  and  work  in 
Poland. 

Accordingly,  I  Introduced  another  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  which  took  those 
new  developments  Into  account.  That  Reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
urged  the  Polish  government  to  resolve  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  workers  through  peace- 
ful means.  It  further  urged  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  the  situation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  as  well  as  other  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  Poland  is  a 
party.  The  Resolution  calls  on  all  signato- 
ries, including  the  Soviet  Union,  to  observe 
the  Declaration  on  Principles  Guiding  Rela- 
tions Between  Participating  States,  particu- 
larly those  relating  to  sovereign  equality,  in- 
violability of  frontiers,  and  non-intervention 
in  internal  affairs. 

Much  has  transpired  since  last  October 
when  that  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  relative  to  the  situation  in 
Poland  was  adopted.  It  has  become  clear 


that  Poland's  severe  economic  problems 
must  be  resolved  in  a  longer  term  than 
present  financial  commitments  are  provid- 
ing. 

Poland's  debt  to  fifteen  major  Western 
nations  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  25  bil- 
lion dollars!  Earlier  this  week,  those  nations, 
including  the  U.8..  meeting  in  Paris  agreed 
to  reschedule  90%  of  Poland's  debt  coming 
due  in  the  ensuing  eight  months.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  most  nations  favored 
limiting  the  plan  to  80%  of  obligations  fall- 
ing due  within  that  period,  but  the  higher 
limit,  90%,  was  adopted  at  the  urging  of  U.S. 
Representatives.  Isn't  it  a  sad  commentary 
that  some  (albeit  a  very  few)  Polish  Ameri- 
cans are  opposed  to  helping  the  people  of 
Poland. 

Progress  continues  to  be  made  on  the 
labor  front  in  Poland  with  the  Joint  Parlia- 
mentary-Union Commission  preparing  a 
new  labor  law  having  Just  this  week  com- 
pleted a  preliminary  draft.  Many  other 
changes  have  taken  place  Including  the 
radio  broadcast  of  Sunday  Mass  and  in- 
creased freedom  from  censorship,  although 
Solidamoec  does  not  have  equal  time.  Who 
would  imagine  a  year  ago  that  the  Consitu- 
tlon  of  May  3rd  would  be  commemorated  as 
it  was  yesterday?  What  is  Solldamosc?  It  is 
not  only  the  Labor  Movement  but  includes 
the  Church,  moderates  in  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Poland.  Still,  the  danger 
of  Soviet  intervention  persists  and  in  the 
view  of  some,  is  approaching  its  most  criti- 
cal period  as  the  date  now  set  for  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  Congress— July  14  to  July 
18 — approaches.  You  may  recall  that  Soviet 
troops  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  Just  two 
weeks  before  the  scheduled  Party  Congress 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  1968. 

It  is  generally  recognized  now  that  the  po- 
litical reforms  taking  place  In  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  itself  constitute  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Polish 
government.  They  must  go  forward— but 
there  is  grave  risk.  Party  Secretary  Kania 
has  proposed  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Party  Congress  by  secret  ballot,  free- 
dom of  debate  and  limitations  on  terms  of 
office  for  party  officials— reforms  unheard 
of  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  question  remains  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  will  permit  such  changes  In  policy  by 
its  closest  neighbor  and  the  most  populous 
member  of  Its  bloc. 

I  know  you  Join  me  in  praying  that  Poland 
is  permitted  to  reach  Its  own  solutions  to  its 
own  problems— and  that  necessary  accom- 
modations between  Church,  represented  by 
the  Polish  Primate.  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  So- 
lldamosc, represented  by  Lech  Walesa,  and 
the  Communist  Party  Chief.  Stanislaw 
Kania.  will  be  achieved,  for  the  good  of 
Poland  and  its  35  million  people. 

Turning  from  Poland  t>ast  and  present  to 
the  recipient  of  the  Pulaski  Council's  Polish 
Heritage  Award— an  honor  richly  deserved- 
let  me  say  Just  a  few  words  about  Dean  So- 
kolnickl. You  all  know  of  his  more  than 
three  decades  of  service  to  Marquette  Uni- 
versity—the last  twelve  years  as  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Speech.  He  Is  equally  well-known 
as  the  founder  of  the  Mazur  Polish  Danc- 
ers—a dance  group  without  equal,  which 
looked  to  him  for  direction  and  guidance 
through  almost  all  of  its  forty-year  history. 
As  teacher,  professor,  dean,  historian,  dance 
director,  and  renowned  expert  on  Polish  cul- 
ture and  traditions,  few  individuals  in  our 
community  have  had  the  influence  on  two 
generations  of  our  young  people  that  Dean 
Sokolnickl  has  had.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
worthy  a  recipient  of  this  first  Polish  Herit- 


age Award  than  Dean  Sokolnickl.  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Pulaski  Council  of  BCllwaukee 
on  selecting  him  for  this  tribute.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
Dean  Sokolnickl  as  we  pay  tribute  to  him 
and  memorialize  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3rd!  Sto  lat!« 


KEMP-ROTH  INFLATION 
DECRIED  BY  KAUFMAN 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  execu- 
tive of  one  of  America's  largest  corpo- 
rations recently  introduced  Henry 
ICaufman.  saying,  "when  he  speaks  E. 
F.  Hutton  listens."  I  think  that  per- 
haps the  House  should  also  listen  to 
Mr.  Kaufman  as  we  consider  the 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Last 
fall  the  American  people  gave  us  a 
mandate  to  lower  Inflation  and  lower 
interest  rates.  It  is  disturbing  that  the 
preeminent  economic  analyst  on  Wall 
Street  thinks  that  the  budget  submit- 
ted by  the  President,  particularly  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  items  contained  in  the 
Latta  budget  substitute,  nm  directly 
opposite  to  that  mandate. 

Next  week  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  will  balance  the  budget  by  de- 
ferring personal  tax  cuts  by  1  year.  I 
think  the  American  people  want  a  tax 
cut,  but  not  one  which  is  given  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

Mr.  Kaufman  recently  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club  and  confirmed 
that  the  judgment  of  the  American 
people  is  sounder  than  those  making 
economic  policy  for  this  administra- 
tion. He  called  the  cut  "inappropri- 
ate," and  said  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
"credit  clash"  in  which  the  only  road- 
block to  Inflation  would  be  tighter 
money  and  higher  interest  rates.  I  rec- 
ommend that  members  study  Mr. 
Kaufman's  remarks  carefully  before 
they  vote  for  my  amendment  or  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta): 

Thk  Potemtial  for  ComucT  m  Natiomal 

Poucns  Ain>  xn  Foiaiicial  Makkkts 

(By  Henry  Kaufman) 

When  I  was  asked  to  address  the  National 
Press  CHub.  I  readily  accepted  the  Invitation 
because  I  believe  it  is  more  important  now 
than  ever  befoi'e  that  there  be  an  ongoing 
exchange  of  views  between  our  political  and 
financial  centers.  Many  members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Club  contribute  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  critical  issues  facing  our  nation. 
More  than  any  other  group  of  Journalists, 
you  are  responsible  for  monitoring  the  links 
between  politics  and  economics,  and  for  dis- 
cerning the  differences  between  the  politi- 
cal ideal  of  what  should  be  and  the  reality 
of  what  is  and  what  will  be.  This  task,  espe- 
cially where  it  involves  economics  and  fi- 
nance, has  become  formidable  in  recent 
years.  No  longer  can  we  rest  assured  that 
our  economy  and  financial  markets  will 
behave  In  the  classical  cyclical  pattern,  with 
all  the  predictability  which  tliat  implies. 
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Thla  MBunnoe  has  been  shmttered  by  struc- 
tuiml  cfaangea.  by  many  inept  national  stabi- 
UaOion  ftntades.  and  by  some  external 
abocka. 

Tbe  economic  recovery  that  began  laat 
summer  can  alao  be  dtotingwiahed  from  ear- 
lier buBineH  expansions  In  a  variety  of  ways. 
Thcae  unusual  elements  Include  the  follow- 
tnr  (1)  The  economy  is  Incorrectly  per- 
ceived aa  brttUe.  when  it  actually  has  good 
momentum:  Inrtdentally.  similar  miaconcep- 
tioos  were  held  at  some  earlier  comparable 
pertodL  (3>  Inflation  is  not  about  to  be  re- 
solved. (3)  Fiscal  policy  will  continue  to  be 
expanakmary.  (4)  Therefore,  a  great  burden 
will  be  placed  on  monetary  policy  and  on 
the  financial  markets.  The  net  result  is 
likely  to  be  conflicts  in  national  policies  and 
in  flnandal  markets. 

nUBBBTniATIKO  THE  aCOROMT 

nndereatimating  the  underlying  momen- 
tum of  the  economy  is  reflected  in  prelimi- 
nary economic  statistics  and  in  many  fore- 
casta.  Thia  shortcoming  in  the  preliminary 
dau  was  vividly  illustrated  a  few  months 
ago  by  tbe  large  upward  revisions  in  Oroos 
Natiooal  Product  dau  for  the  past  decade. 
For  example,  for  the  economic  expansion  In 
the  years  1976  through  1979.  real  ONP  was 
revised  upward  by  $148  billion  total,  or  5.7 
percent,  bustneas  outlays  for  plant  and 
equipment  by  $71  billion,  or  8.5  percent,  and 
personal  savings  as  a  percentage  of  dispos- 
able income  averaged  0.7  percentage  points 
higher.  The  errors  contained  in  many  of  the 
preliminary  statistics  serve  notice  on  us  all 
to  reeogniae  the  inadequacies  of  a  lot  of  cur- 
rent information. 

The  Inadequate  recognition  in  many  fore- 
casts of  the  imderlying  strengths  of  the 
economy  can  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  to  re- 
alise the  economic  Impact  of  a  more  liberat- 
ed financial  system.  What  years  ago  would 
have  been  regarded  as  large,  punishing  in- 
creases In  interest  rates  no  longer  brings  to 
a  quick  end  an  overheated  business  boom,  or 
rapidly  restores  the  economy  to  stability. 
The  adaptation  of  finance  to  inflation  has 
chained  aU  that. 

Consider  these  differences  between  two 
periods  14  years  apart.  In  19M.  when  the 
economy  experienced  the  first  full-fledged 
credit  crunch,  markets  were  tight  and  ex- 
tremely apprehensive,  as  interest  rates 
reached  the  then  lofty  highs  of  6  percent 
for  the  prime  loan  rate  and  5.58  percent  for 
three-month  Treasury  bills.  Indeed,  the 
mortgage  and  housing  markets  virtually 
ceased  to  function  when  corporate  bond 
rates  broke  out  of  a  100-year  trading  range 
and  exceeded  8  percent.  By  contrast  in  the 
past  six  months  when  the  prime  touched  a 
record  of  21.50  percent  and  three-month 
Treasury  bills  17.05  percent,  financial  mar- 
kets were  not  even  as  taut  or  as  apprehen- 
sive as  they  had  been  back  in  1988.  I  find  no 
comfort  in  this  change.  Yet.  it  does  suggest 
two  things-  One  is  the  extent  to  which 
climbing  interest  rates  have  lost  their  re- 
strictive influence  on  the  economy.  The 
other  is  the  rocket  trajectory  that  interest 
rates  may  follow  if  we  continue  to  rely  upon 
them  as  the  main  force  for  stabilizing  the 
economy.  Indeed,  in  contrast  to  the  past,  it 
seems  that  any  given  increase  in  interest 
ratea  is  less  inhibiting,  and  any  decline  is 
more  stimulating. 

The  misreading  of  the  implications  of  in- 
terest rate  increases  in  the  second  half  of 
19M  was  partly  responsible  for  many  of  the 
"douMe  dip"  economic  projections  for 
1961— projections  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
highly  unlikely  to  hit  the  mark.  The  5  per- 
cent annual  rate  of  real  growth  estimated 


on  a  preliminary  basis  for  the  first  quarter 
shows  remarkable  economic  resiliency,  re- 
flecting the  strength  of  a  more  service-ori- 
ented—and consequently  less  cyclically  vul- 
nerable— economy,  the  support  from  a  very 
expansionary  fiscal  policy,  continued  high 
levels  of  consumer  spending,  and  evidence 
of  a  new  surge  in  business  expenditures. 

In  fact,  the  heady  interest  ratea  thus  far 
in  this  business  recovery  have  been  a  funda- 
mental element  of  support  to  the  business 
picture,  because  high  financing  costs  have 
forced  business  to  maintain  low  inventories. 
All  this  transpired  without  a  full  cyclical  re- 
bound in  new  housing  activity  and  in  domes- 
tic auto  production.  A  cyclical  participation 
by  these  two  laggard  sectors  would  have 
caused  anxieties  about  economic  overheat- 
ing instead  of  "double  dip."  While  the  auto 
market  may  continue  to  show  moderate  im- 
provement for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
there  are  no  such  prospects  for  new  hous- 
ing. Construction  activity  is  the  victim  of 
spirallng  costs,  diminishing  incentives  to 
provide  financing,  and  limited  credit.  The 
pressure  on  deposit-type  institutions  siiecial- 
izlng  in  housing  financing  cannot  be  lifted 
quickly.  Their  capital  has  been  impaired  by 
their  inability  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  in- 
stitutions that  have  adjusted  to  a  new  world 
of  finance  by  means  of  more  or  less  fixed 
spreads  against  floating  costs.  This  is  the 
new  key  to  financial  viability. 

AM  EXrAMSION AXT  FISCAL  POLICY 

While  some  slowing  in  the  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  is  probable  this  quarter,  an- 
other acceleration  is  in  prospect  for  the 
second  half.  The  powerful  stimulative  com- 
bination of  large  tax  cuts  and  sizable  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  is  likely  to  more 
than  offset  the  restraining  influence  of  a 
slowing  in  Federal  expenditures,  even  with 
some  presumed  revenue  feedback  from  the 
tax  cut.  Think  of  it  in  these  terms  for  fiscal 
1982,  according  to  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals, stimulants  from  tax  cuts  will  amount 
to  $54  billion  and  increases  in  defense 
spending  will  total  $27  billion.  But.  con- 
straints resulting  from  the  sharply  slower 
growth  of  non-defense  outlays  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  total  $46  bUlion.  The  stimu- 
lants are  bound  to  have  a  greater  demand 
multiplier  Impact  than  the  negative  impact 
coming  from  a  slower  growth  in  non-defense 
outlays. 

The  influence  on  our  economy  caused  by 
the  rise  in  defense  expenditures— expendi- 
tures that  I  believe  are  vital  to  our  nation- 
is  probably  not  fully  appreciated.  We  have 
not  had  a  flourishing  defense  sector  for  well 
over  a  decade.  The  last  giant  step-up  in  de- 
fense outlays  was  during  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War  from  1966  to  1968.  when  real 
defense  spending  ballooned  by  an  average 
annual  rate  of  13.7  percent.  During  that 
period,  the  rate  of  inflation  was  low.  The 
GNP  deflator  averaged  only  3.5  percent,  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit  averaged  only  $12.6  bil- 
lion a  year.  From  1969  through  1978.  de- 
fense outlays  contracted  in  real  terms  by  3.9 
percent  yearly.  Now.  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  real  defense  outlays,  as  proposed 
by  the  Administration,  will  be  roughly  9 
percent  a  year  from  fiscal  1981  through 
1984.  And  this  tiqne  around,  the  increase  is 
coming  when  inflation  is  high  and  budget 
deficits  are  large  (see  Table  1 ). 

Early  signs  of  the  potential  impact  of  in- 
creased military  expenditures  are  beginning 
to  be  seen.  For  example,  the  monthly  mili- 
tary prime  contract  awards  of  the  Defense 
Department  averaged  30  percent  higher  in 
1980  than  in  1978— twice  as  large  as  average 
awards  during  the  1966-68  era  (see  Chart  1 ). 


Unfilled  defense  orders  at  manufacturers  to- 
taled $83  billion  early  this  year,  compared 
with  $48  biUion  a  year  ago.  and  $36  bUUon 
at  the  start  of  1978  (see  Chart  2). 

I  do  not  question  the  goals  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. Lowering  the  profile  of  our 
Oovemment's  role  in  economic  life  is  laud- 
able and  deserves  support.  The  new  fiscal 
policy,  however,  is  exceedingly  expansion- 
ary, does  not  pursue  a  course  that  fights  in- 
flation vigorously  along  the  way.  and  will 
place  nearly  all  the  antl-lnflatlon  effort 
squarely  on  monetary  policy. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  real  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  that  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  will  quickly  encourage 
Americans  to  work  harder  or  to  save  more. 
Can  it  really  be  assumed  during  the  next 
year  or  two  that  this  fiscal  strategy  will 
reduce  wage  settlement  Increases  to  single 
digits,  or  will  remove  the  rigidities  in  our 
wage  and  price  structure?  Calling  attention 
to  the  beneficial  Impacts  of  earlier  tax  cuts 
is  misleading.  There  is  no  precedent  for 
taxes  being  lowered  against  a  backdrop  of 
rising  defense  expenditures  and  high  infla- 
tion. I  suspect  that  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions will  not  be  curbed  by  the  slowing  in 
the  growth  of  Federal  expenditures,  expec- 
tations will  remain  high  because  the  financ- 
ing requirements  of  the  Government  will 
remain  high. 

At  this  time,  it  is  also  Important  to  recog- 
nize that  beating  inflation  becomes  more 
difficult  as  an  economic  expansion  ages.  I 
am  not  talking  here  about  the  next  quarter 
or  two.  When  a  business  recovery  is  young, 
inflation  is  slowed  temporarily  by  a  variety 
of  transitory  forces.  Productivity,  benefiting 
from  low  utilization  of  resources,  jumps 
sharply.  Demands  are  held  to  moderate  pro- 
portions by  business  through  conservative 
inventory  policies  and  modest  increases  in 
capital  outlays.  If  inflation  is  to  be  blunted 
as  the  economy  continues  to  grow,  fiscal  ex- 
pansion should  then  quickly  move  to  neu- 
trality. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  direc- 
tion that  fiscal  policy  is  heading  during  the 
next  few  years.  There  Is  one  aspect  df  infla- 
tion from  which  we  should  learn  at  least 
one  lesson  from  the  past— namely,  that  once 
an  economic  expansion  moves  beyond  its  in- 
fancy both  wage  and  price  pressures  persist. 
By  next  year,  this  current  business  recovery 
will  be  well  out  of  its  infancy.  This  may  well 
present  an  unusual  problem  because  the  in- 
flation rate  has  remained  disquietingly 
high,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  business  re- 
covery. Furthermore,  a  much  desired  accel- 
eration in  investments  in  business  capital 
can  exert  substantial  upward  pressure  on 
wages  and  prices  because  such  investments 
vie  for  resources  that  become  scarce  in  the 
mature  phases  of  expansion. 

As  I  follow  the  debate  ct>ncemlng  the  new 
economic  policy  proposals.  I  find  that  such 
labels  as  "economic  liberal"  or  "economic 
conservative"  have  lost  all  their  meaning. 
Many  of  my  economist  friends,  who  were.  I 
thought,  conservative  tell  me  that  the  econ- 
omy is  brittle.  This  was  once  the  bu^word 
of  my  friends  with  liberal  identities.  They 
are  now  fearful  of  too  large  a  fiscal  stimu- 
lus. On  the  other  hand,  my  conservative 
friends,  who  always  advocated  a  balanced 
budget,  now  say  a  budget  deficit  to  finance 
tax  cuts  is  part  of  the  essential  transition 
for  rebalancing  the  role  of  our  Government. 
When  many  of  my  liberal  friends  were  in 
power,  the  Federal  Reserve  was  implicitly 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  limiting  excesses 
in  the  economy.  Now.  my  conservative 
friends  have  made  this  an  explicit  assign- 
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ment,  while  continuing  with  an  expansion- 
ary fiscal  policy. 

THE  OauSDAL  nATDHIS  OT  THE  nilAlKIAL 

sgrmiG 

Heavy  reliance  upon  monetary  policy  to 
arrest  a  wage  and  price  spiral  and  to  tempo- 
rarily halt  other  excesses  is  not  new.  What 
today  is  different  from  the  past  is  the  pre- 
carious state  of  our  credit  markets  even 
before  the  current  economic  recovery  moves 
out  of  its  infancy.  Let  me  illustrate  how  pre- 
carious the  financial  footings  of  the  private 
sector  are  at  this  eariy  stage  of  the  busineas 
recovery. 

In  the  household  sector,  the  financial 
progress  is  deceiving.  While  mortgage  and 
installment  debt  payment  relative  to  per- 
sonal inoome  was  reduced  significantly,  this 
ratio  still  stood  at  21  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1980— higher  than  at  any  time 
prior  to  1977. 

In  the  business  sector,  hardly  any  im- 
provement is  visible  in  corporate  balance 
sheets  or  in  the  quality  of  corporate  earn- 
ings. Typically,  business  corporations  fund 
short-term  liabilities  by  financing  long,  both 
at  the  tail  end  of  recession  and  in  the  first 
year  or  ao  of  business  recovery.  In  the  past 
20  to  30  years,  each  of  these  temporary 
measures  has  done  little  more  than  inter- 
rupt, briefly,  an  otherwise  constant  deterio- 
ration in  the  structure  of  corporate  balance 
sheets.  A  corporate  funding  effort  was  only 
briefly  undertaken  last  year  from  about 
May  through  July,  when  an  unrivaled 
volume  of  new  corporate  bonds  reached  the 
market.  Thereafter,  because  Interest  rates 
rose  sharply  and  were  very  volatile,  business 
corporations  adopted  an  atypical  financing 
strategy  for  this  phase  of  the  business  cycle, 
by  resorting  primarily  to  short-term  credit 
facilities. 

As  a  consequence,  business  corporations 
are  moving  through  the  first  year  of  the 
current  business  expansion  having  done 
little,  if  anything,  to  redress  their  drastical- 
ly weakened  financial  positions.  The  ratio  of 
liquid  assets  to  short-term  liabilities  for  all 
nonf  inancial  business  corporations  was  only 
marginally  above  1979's  record  low  of  0.65 
by  year-end  1980.  The  ratio  of  corporate 
long-term  debt  to  short-term  debt  continued 
to  decline,  reaching  a  record  low  of  2.6  to  1. 
The  interest  expense  of  corporations  In  1980 
equalled  a  record  high  45  percent  of  net 
profits  before  taxes,  as  compared  with  only 
14  percent  for  the  1960s.  All  these  facts  take 
on  added  meaning  if  we  consider  that,  as  an 
economic  recovery  matures,  the  financial 
position  of  cor|X)rations  becomes  more 
strained. 

Among  financial  institutions.  Including 
commercial  banks  and  thrift  institutions,  a 
number  of  distinctive  and  disturbing  devel- 
opments stand  out  at  the  present  time.  Our 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations, the  traditional  source  of  most  hous- 
ing credit,  are  significantly  immobilized— an 
unprecedented  development  for  the  early 
stages  of  business  recovery.  In  the  past,  this 
would  have  been  the  time  when  these  insti- 
tutions were  experiencing  large  savings  in- 
flows repaying  loans  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks, 
and  making  huge  lending  commitments. 
Currently,  however,  these  deposit-type  insti- 
tutions are  receiving  marginal  savings  In- 
flows (when  not  actually  negative),  making 
modest  financing  commitments,  and  have, 
on  balance  added  to  borrowings  in  the  cur- 
rent expansion.  Moreover,  their  capital  posi- 
tions, in  some  instances,  have  been  impaired 
significantly  by  operating  losses  and  by  the 
large    market    discounts    on    their    assets. 


These  Institutions  can  be  quickly  resuscitat- 
ed only  by  a  sharp  decrease  in  Interest  rates 
which  I  feel  is  highly  unlikely. 

Commercial  banks  have  not  experienced 
the  rellquefication  typical  of  late  recession 
and  eariy  expansion  periods,  because  corpo- 
rations did  not  fund  liabilities  and  foreign 
loan  demands  have  remained  strong.  In  con- 
trast to  comparable  periods  In  the  past, 
banks  have  not  appreciably  Increased  their 
holdings  of  Government  or  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, and  have  remained,  on  balance, 
large  issuers  of  negotiable  CDs  during  the 
current  expansion.  The  atypical  credit  de- 
mands on  commercial  banks  have  resulted 
in  the  continued  leveraging  of  an  already 
thin  capital  position. 

At  other  major  financial  institutions,  such 
as  insurance  companies  and  pension  funds, 
the  portfolio  preferences  are  now  weighted 
toward  greater  cash  flow.  This  is  reflected 
by  an  unwillingness  to  invest  in  new  fixed- 
income  obligations  with  long  maturities  and 
by  efforts  to  sell  long  bonds  out  of  portfo- 
lios whenever  bond  prices  rally. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  unusual  and 
dangerous  structure  of  interest  rates  as  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  year  of 
the  business  expansion.  Today,  long-term 
high-grade  interest  rates  are  at  or  very  near 
postwar  highs.  Nine  months  into  previous 
business  recoveries,  long-term  interest  rates 
were  anywhere  from  4  percent  to  16  percent 
below  their  previous  cyclical  highs  and.  of 
course,  well  before  the  levels  of  today.  Now, 
short-term  interest  rates  are  only  24  percent 
to  28  percent  below  their  postwar  peaks  and 
they  are  ratcheting  up  again.  In  past  com- 
parable periods,  short-term  rates  were  40 
percent  to  60  percent  below  their  previous 
cyclical  peaks  and  were  tjrplcally  falling  (see 
Table  2). 

In  addition,  in  comparable  cyclical  periods 
in  the  past,  the  first  year  of  a  business  ex- 
pansion was  one  In  which  Interest  rates  not 
only  fell  but  also  had  a  very  important  fea- 
ture, a  positively  sloped  yield  curve.  Interest 
rates  on  the  shortest  maturities  were  much 
lower  In  yield  than  the  longest  maturities. 
This  tjrpe  of  yield  curve— the  normal  yield 
pattern — encourages  Investors  to  commit 
funds  long  In  order  to  capture  the  higher 
yields,  thus  facilitating  the  funding  of  cor- 
porate liabilities  from  short  to  long  term, 
and  the  financing  long  term  of  new  homes. 
A  normal  yield  curve,  however,  has  not  en- 
dured so  far  in  this  business  recovery.  There 
have  been  only  brief  glimpses  of  It.  Today, 
three-month  Treasury  bills  yield  120  basis 
points  more  than  the  longest  Government 
bond.  During  the  three  preceding  compara- 
ble periods  in  1975-76.  1971  and  1961,  this 
differential  ranged  from  a  positive  86  basis 
points  to  a  positive  308  basis  points.  In  none 
of  these  earlier  periods  did  we  have  the 
large  volatility  that  is  with  us  today  In  the 
bond  market  (see  Chart  3). 

In  sum,  the  financial  conditions  will 
become  even  more  precarious  if  monetary 
policy  continues  to  be  saddled  with  most  of 
the  burden  of  slowing  Inflation. 

rilf  AMCLAL  IMPLICATIORS 

with  this  backdrop  In  mind,  what  can  be 
said  about  financial  prospects  for  the  U.S. 
during  the  next  year  or  so.  given  the  heavy 
influences  on  fiscal  expansion  and  monetary 
restraint?  As  noted  earlier,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  a  large  demander 
of  credit.  According  to  the  Administration's 
own  estimates,  the  UJS.  Treasury's  net  new 
cash  needs  will  total  an  estimated  $62  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1982  (consisting  of  the  unified 
budget  deficit  and  the  borrowings  of  the 
budget  agencies,  which  obtain  funds  direct- 


ly from  the  Treasury).  These  demands 
crowd  out  many  business  and  household 
borrowers.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  In  which 
the  Treasury  is  not  a  net  borrower  short 
term.  Every  month,  there  is  a  short-dated 
coupon  Issue.  Two  out  of  every  three 
months,  a  mammoth  long  bond  issue  is  sold. 

As  corporate  borrowing  continues  to  in- 
crease, corporate  liquidity  will  erode  fur- 
ther. Short-term  liabilities  will  mount.  The 
availability  of  long-term  fimds  wlU  shrink 
due  to  the  preferences  of  Investors  for 
short-term  hlgh-yleldlng  Investments,  and 
the  preempting  of  long-term  funds  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  availability  of  funds  for  housing  will 
continue  to  be  constrained.  The  savings  de- 
posit institutions  specializing  in  housing  will 
try  to  escape  from  their  specialized  func- 
tions, and.  during  this  transition  most  of 
them  wUl  behave  more  like  convalescents 
than  vibrant  Institutions. 

In  the  credit  markets,  shorter  maturity  fi- 
nancing through  commercial  pap«'  and 
shorter-dated  bonds  will  accelerate.  This 
will  penalize  not  only  business  corporations 
but  also  state  and  local  Governments, 
which.  In  particular,  have  pressing  require- 
ments to  finance  long  term  due  to  the 
nature  of  their  underlying  projects. 

In  the  direct  lending  market,  the  Impor- 
tance of  commercial  banks  will  increase,  but 
the  increasing  demands  on  them  will  strain 
their  rather  slim  capital  strticture. 

When  the  burden  of  restraining  a  head- 
strong economy  falls  heavily  on  monetary 
policy,  then  higher  Interest  rates  are  bound 
to  result.  Under  the  monetarist  approach,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  high  Interest  rates 
win  go  but  It  is  safe  to  say  they  will  go  very 
much  higher  than  the  levels  prevailing  cur- 
rently in  all  maturity  sectors.  The  reasons 
are  found  In  several  features  contamed  in 
monetarism.  For  example,  a  central  element 
of  monetarism  is  to  raise,  or  lower  Interest 
rates  to  whatever  level  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  growth  of  the  money  supply  within 
a  predetermined  targeted  range.  This,  by 
itself,  suggests  the  continuation  of  both  in- 
terest rate  volatility  and  volatility  in  the 
yXeXA  curve  with  the  likelihood,  however, 
that  a  negative  yield  curve  will  tend  to 
dominate  the  financial  markets  for  the  next 
year.  A  negative  yield  curve  will  direct  more 
funds  away  from  long  markets  and  will, 
therefore,  further  destabilize  our  debt  struc- 
ture. 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  two 
other  aspects  of  major  importance  concern- 
ing monetary  poUcy  that  will  continue  to 
come  into  play  in  the  period  ahead.  They  in- 
volve the  perception  of  risk  and  the  role  of 
financial  institutions  in  thwarting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  new  monetarism  to  stabilize  the 
economy. 

The  abaiKlonment  of  interest  rate  man- 
agement a  year  and  a  half  ago  carried  with 
it  the  underlying  argument  that  greater  In- 
terest rate  volatility  would  heighten  the 
perception  of  risk  in  financial  decision- 
making that  was  previously  lacking.  Despite 
the  experience  of  sharp  swings  in  interest 
rates  and  the  persistence  of  an  inverted 
yield  curve,  credit  seems  to  be  readily  avail- 
able at  some  price.  Consequently,  a  per- 
ceived interest  rate  risk  is  still  lacking  under 
monetarism  in  our  new  evolving  credit 
system.  The  Interest  rate  risk  is  being  taken 
out  of  both  investing  and  lending  decisions 
through  the  creation  of  new  floating  rate 
instruments  and  the  sharp  Increase  In  short- 
term  financing.  As  a  result,  adaptive  institu- 
tions push  hard  to  create  more  debt;  the 
supply  of  credit   is  controlled   by  interest 
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nte  iprrirti  nther  than  by  Intereat  rate 
levris.  Tfali.  In  turn,  f  ostera  the  perception 
that  there  is  little  rtak  of  credit  denial  under 
any  ni  of  nwnctanr  policy  rulea.  Indeed, 
thla  pwoepUon  may  be  reinforced  by  mone- 
tarlaii.  Tbe  meehanla  of  oKmetarlam  imply 
that  Intereet  rates  will  be  allowed  to  act  ai 
aelf-correctteK  force  in  reatorinc  the  rise  of 
money  growth  to  lU  targeted  path.  This  haa 
been  clearly  evident  In  the  past  nine 
rnc^t*".  when  a  sharp  surge  In  money 
supply  was  aceompanled  by  rising  Interest 
rates,  and  a  slowing  in  recent  months  was 
followed  by  a  f aU  in  rates. 

Thus.  It  appears,  the  Inherent  promise  of 
monetarism  Is  made,  that  once  a  rapid  rise 
In  money  growth  Is  halted.  Interest  rates 
wHl  be  allowed  to  sink  rapidly.  This  creates 
the  nwgntwg  expectation  that  the  market 
will  not  be  disciplined  by  credit  denial  or 
i«.«i«jiy  high  interest  rates.  Risks  will  be 
perceived  as  high  only  when  Interest  rates 
rise  to  unexpected  heights  In  a  brief  period, 
or  when  non-monetarist  tactics  are  em- 
ployed to  limit  the  ability  of  financial  InsU- 
tutlons  to  expand  liabilities. 

In  other  words.  I  would  expect  financial 
institutions  to  continue  to  push  hard  to 
create  new  debt  as  Interest  rates  rise,  and 
that  we  In  the  securities  Industry  will  use  all 
our  ingenuity  to  develop  many  new  credit 
Instruments  to  drive  the  credit  creation 
mechanism  forward.  As  a  result,  the  sap  be- 
tween dasstrally  defined  money  and  debt 
and  'wmttrtai  OKP  will  widen  until  an  excru- 
ciating high  interest  rate  level  crunches  the 
operating  decisions  of  some  in  the  real 
world. 

sou  paxBSQUisrm 
In  forging  an  effective  national  stabilisa- 
tion policy,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
American  economy  is  as  yet  far  from  brittle, 
but  rather  is  resilient  and  that  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  strike  hard  against  infla- 
tion. In  this  effort,  we  face  formidable  ob- 
staclea.  Inflation  is  deeply  embedded  In  our 
expectatioas  and  patterns  of  behavior,  and 
knockiiw  down  the  Inflation  rate  as  we 
move  to  a  lilgher  utilization  of  real  re- 
sources would  be  an  exceptional  feat.  Mas- 
sive tax  cuts,  large  leaps  In  defense  spend- 
ing, and  a  slowdown  In  other  Government 
outlays  will  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  enough. 
These  measures  will  place  an  extraordinary 
strain  on  monetary  policy,  leading  to  fur- 
ther distortions  in  financial  markets,  much 
higher  Interest  rates,  and  additional  fragil- 
ity of  our  financial  system. 

No  one  can  design  a  full  set  of  policy  pre- 
scriptions that  will  alleviate  our  problems 
easily.  I  applaud  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  our  national  defense. 
to  deregulate  a  variety  of  business  activities. 
and  to  find  new  ways  to  Improve  productiv- 
ity. At  best.  I  can  only  suggest  a  few  prior- 
ities as  I  see  them  from  my  vantage  point  in 
the  »MM«»i»—  and  financial  community. 

To  fight  Inflation  head  on.  the  need  is  for 
the  Oovemment  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1982.  This  would  chop  infla- 
tionary expectations  and.  of  equal  impor- 
tance, would  reduce  the  role  of  the  Oovem- 
ment as  a  powerful  demander  of  credit. 
thereby  freeing  savings  to  finance  the  pri- 
vate sector.  An  across-the-board  tax  cut  is 
inappropriate.  A  balanced  budget  achieved 
through  selective  tax  cuts  and  tough  con- 
trols on  expenditures  would  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  credit  clash.  What  we  are  faced 
with  now  is  the  need  for  investment  incen- 
tives more  broadly  based  than  accelerated 
depreciation.  The  capital  gains  tax  and 
double  taxation  of  dividends  should  be 
eliminated.  This  would  enhance  the  capac- 


ity for  new  equity  financing  and  reduce  the 
reliance  on  debt.  The  need  is  for  our  Oov- 
emment to  enforce  competitive  wage  and 
price  practices  and  not  leave  adJustmenU  in 
some  sectors  to  the  vagaries  of  markeU, 
where  competition  is  imperfect.  The  need  is 
also  to  recognise  that  mechanical  monetar- 
ism should  not  be  the  main  bulwark  against 
inflation.  Financial  intermediaries  should 
experience  the  penalties  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  not  Just  pass  them  along  to 
others.  Otherwise,  the  real  world  will 
become  the  hostage  of  financial  institutions. 
I  believe  we  have  an  opportunity  to  steer 
the  economy  t>ack  to  stability.  This  opportu- 
nity lies  in  our  willingness  to  do  the  most 
difficult  thing  first— such  as  balancing  the 
budget  next  year  and  enforcing  vigorous 
price  competition  In  economic  markets. 
Such  initiatives  would  strike  the  hardest 
blow  against  inflation  and  in  favor  of  the 
credibility  of  Oovemment  to  manage  effec- 
tively.* 


Thei^fore.  I  support  the  Women's 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1981.  in  which 
we  propose  ireforma  in  public  and  pri- 
vate pensions,  tax  policy  to  eliminate 
the  marriage  tax.  Oovemment  regula- 
tions, and  ending  discrimination  in  in- 
surance to  ensure  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  men  in  this  coim- 
try.  and  the  social  analysis  that  really 
shows  mothers  that  they  count  not 
only  on  one  day  but  that  they  count  In 
the  economic  and  social  policies  of  this 
country. 


WOMEN'S  ECHDNOMIC  EQUITY 
ACT 

(Ms.  MIKULSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Ms.  MIKUI^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  to  your  attention  that  Sunday  is 
Mother's  Day,  and  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress- 
women's  Caucus  that  what  we  explicit- 
ly state  as  our  values  we  implicitly 
deny  in  our  public  policies. 

While  millions  of  dollars  are  going 
to  be  spent  on  Mother's  Day  cards,  we 
do  not  count  motherhood  in  the  gross 
national  product.  We  count  as  part  of 
our  productivity,  the  manufacture  of 
hoola  hoops  and  even  pornography, 
but  we  do  not  give  motherhood  any 
kind  of  economic  value.  That  is  why  I 
am  supporting  and  organizing  around 
the  social  analysis  that  is  not  in  the 
Women's  Equity  Act.  What  we  want  in 
this  country  is  a  homemaker  bill  of 
rights  for  those  who  have  borne  chil- 
dren and  made  homes,  and  who  now 
are  faced  with  poverty  in  their  old  age. 

The  economic  status  of  older 
women— our  mothers,  our  aunts,  our 
grandmothers,  our  former  nurses  and 
schoolteachers— is  a  national  disgrace. 
Let  me  give  the  Members  some  facts: 

Older  women  retire  on  less  than  half 
of  what  men  do;  80  percent  of  women 
at  retirement  age  have  no  access  to 
pensions:  less  than  20  percent  of 
widows  receive  pension  survivor's 
benefits:  the  average  age  of  widow- 
hood is  56:  one-third  of  all  widows  are 
below  the  poverty  line:  the  average 
widow  receives  $12,000  in  life  insur- 
ance and  has  spent  it  all  within  the 
first  18  months  of  widowhood. 

Federal  laws  and  regulations  are  a 
primary  barrier  to  economic  opportu- 
nity for  women.  Discrimination  in 
Federal  regulations  is  so  pervasive 
that  the  Interim  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Task  Force  on  Sex 
Discrimination  required  346  pages  just 
to  simunarize  economic  sex  discrimina- 
tion against  women. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiNXTA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ainruifzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Savage,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Bitrtoh.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  AuCoiM,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Traxlbr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Obey,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,440. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowERT  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  LeBootillier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bei'huhe. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Jeppribs. 


Mr.  E^TAiis  of  Delaware. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MniBTA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Mattoz. 

Mr.  ScHSun  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Benitctt. 

Mr.  FACTrntOT. 

Mr.  Phiuip  Burtoh. 

Bilr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  OmifOER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  STAflK. 

Mr.  FSAinc  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  English. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Walcren  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  CONTERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedsll. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mrs.  BooGS. 

Mr.  Skelton. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ux.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'cl(M;k  and  30  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  May  8,  1981.  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  notice  of  10  violations  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(iK2)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  loan,  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance transactions  supported  by  Eximbank 
during  March  1981  to  Communist  countries: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting  the 
Council's  special  report  on  the  general  capi- 
tal increase  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  CHiairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-28,  "To  esUblish 
the  date  by  which  reapportionment  of  Advi- 
sory Neighborhood  Conunission  single- 
member  districts  and  election  ward  bound- 
aries must  occur  prior  to  an  election,  and  to 


repeal  the  term  limitation  for  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Commission  members,"  pur- 
suant to  secUon  602(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
previously  submitted  draft  "International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1980";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
records  system  for  the  Air  Force,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  S52a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

1296.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior^  transmitting  notice  of  the  leas- 
ing systems  to  be  used  in  oil  and  gas  lease 
sale  No.  53.  central  and  northern  California, 
to  be  held  on  May  28,  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(aK8)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  an  order  entered  in  the  case 
of  an  alien  found  admissible  to  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  212(aX28KIKii) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  llth 
annual  report  on  operations  under  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  24  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  study  of  regulations  imple- 
menting priority  medical  care  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  pursuant 
to  section  103(b)  of  Public  Law  94-581;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  do- 
mestic international  sales  corporation  legis- 
lation, covering  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  506  of  Public  Law 
92-178:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  fraud  in  Government  pro- 
grams (AFMD-81-57,  May  7.  1981);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, and  the  Judiciary. 

1302.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  for  calendar 
year  1980  on  electronic  surveillance  activi- 
ties for  foreign  intelligence  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  section  107  of  Public  Law  95-511; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Permanent  Select  (Ommittee  on  In- 
telligence. 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Bir.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. H.R.  3376.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1982;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-30).  Referred  to 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   RODDfO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KASiwaatMSEn,  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  Dan- 
IXLSON.  Mr.  Pkank.  Mr.  RAn^SACX. 
Mr.  BuTLca,  and  Blr.  Sawtxh): 
H.R.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  Provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  additional  flscal 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HUGHES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RODiNO.  Mr.  Sawtkb.  Mr.  Edwauis 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.): 
H.R.  3481.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  C^ode,  relating  to  pre- 
trial services;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  A8HBROOK: 
H.R.  3482.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Head  Start 
and   Native   American   programs,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3483.  A  biU  to  consolidate  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  social  services,  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  restrictions  on  those  pro- 
grams and  increase  flexibility  in  a  State's 
exercise  of  its  responsibility  for  program  ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Latxtr.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Iilr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ainnnmo): 
H.R.  3484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  2S0th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hnance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  3485.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  establish  additional 
criminal  penalties  applicable  to  persons  who 
pilot  aircraft  In  cotuiection  with  drug  smug- 
gling operations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  3486.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  States  reduce  the  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  pasrable  for 
any  week  by  the  amount  of  certain  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3487.  A  bill  to  provide  that  all  petro- 
leum imported  into  the  United  States  after 
September  1.  1981.  shall  not  be  available  for 
purchase  other  than  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States:  jointly,  to  the  Onnmit- 
tees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  3488.  A  bill  to  amend  a  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dealing  with  in- 
voluntary conversions  of  broadcast  proper- 
ty: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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HJt.  MM.  A  bill  to  ftmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  IMM  to  provide  a  bulc 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  X»x  for 
mmount*  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  rettraiBent  benefits:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  9401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  stability 
and  eertalnty  in  planning  and  manatement 
of  certain  national  forest  lands:  Jointly,  to 
the  Coaimltteea  on  Acrieulture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bjr  Mr.  KDWARD6  of  Alabama  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Hoghn): 

HJt  3403.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ISM  to  exclude  certain 
servlee  performed  on  fishing  boats  from  cov- 
erage for  purposes  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  IX>WAROS  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  M93.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  persons  who  own  and  operate  un- 
derground anthracite  coal  mines  without 
employing  any  other  persons  to  perform 
any  work  at  such  mines  shall  be  exempt 
from  certain  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ENOLI8H: 
HJi.  MM.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments and  to  take  early  payment  discounts 
only  when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By   Mr.    FLORIO   <for   himself.   Mr. 

I^MT.  Mr.  SAirmn.  Mr.  Scrkosr.  Ms. 

MiKTTLSKi.  and  Mr.  Mormr): 
H.R.  3495.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations tat  fiscal  years  1982  and  1903:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    FLORIO    (for    hlmseU.    Mr. 

I^NT.  Mr.  OmiKni.  Mr.   Rimaloo, 

Mr.     Ba<M>HKAi>,     Mr.     Ross.     Mr. 

Fowua.  Mr.  Fuaxn..  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 

AnoABSo,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Ancut- 

soa.   Mr.   Bailxt   of   Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    BAsms.    Mr.    Bxiumsoi).    Bfr. 

BiviLL.  Mr.  BnoRAM.  Mr.  Bonkx  of 

Tennessee.  Mr.  Bowbn.  Mr.  Jorm  U 

BunoH.  Mrs.  Chubolm.  Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.    Cooam.    Mr.    DbNakois.   Mr. 

Dicks.  Mr.  DncoN.  Mr.  DoHimxT. 

Mr.  DowwKT.  Mr.  DoocaxBTT.  Mr. 

DuRCAif.    Mr.    DwTSK.   Mr.    Eckakt. 

Mr.  Edgax.  Mr.  Edwaxos  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    EVANS    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

EvABs  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr. 

Fazio.  Mix.  Fkwwick.  Ms.  Fsxxaxo. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Fdkstthx.  Mr.  FXAinL. 

Mr.     Oatsos.     Mr.     Gnaom.     Mr. 

OmiAii.  Mr.  Gooouiic.  Mr.  Gkat. 

Mr.   OoABiifi.   Mr.   Hacbdoxk.   Mrs. 

HanxMi.     Mr.     Hollbbbbck.     Mr. 

HOBTOB.  Mr.  HowAXO.  Mr.  Huchbs. 

Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Lago- 

HABSIBO.  Mr.  LXHIIAM.   Mr.   LOMO  of 

Maryland.  Mr.  Loir.  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Utkkb.  Mr. 
McOxATB.  Mr.  Maxkxt.  Mr.  Mimxta. 
Mr.  MnnsH.  Mr.  MrrcHxu.  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  MoAKLXT.  BCr.  Momrr, 
Mr.  MomooMXXT.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
MOXFRT.  Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Obxxstax. 
Mr.  Pxma.  Mr.  Pxtskk.  Mr.  Poktkk. 
Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  RicmtowD,  Mr. 
RrrrxB.  Mr.  Roonio.  Mr.  Rosxrtrai, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mis.  Schbokobx.  Mr. 
ScHiniXB.  Mr.  Shxlbt.  Mr.  SiirrR  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Solakz.  Mr.  Stancb- 
LAIIB.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Syhax.  Mr. 
Vandbx     Jact.      Mr.      Vxirro.      Mr. 


VouotxB.  Mr.  Waloxxb.  Mr.  Wkavbx. 
Mr.  Wxias.  Mr.  Wmm.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams  of   Ohio.    Mr.    Williams    of 
Montana,  Mr.  Wtlix.  Mr.  Toobo  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Yatxob.  and  liCr.  Zxr- 
xBxrn): 
H.R.  Mt«.  A  bUl  to  correct  inequiUes  in 
the  relationship  between  sales  representa- 
tives and  their  principals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  JxmiHS): 
H.R.  M9T.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  relating  to  group- 
term  life  Insurance  purchased  for  employ- 
ees: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  MOO.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  163  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  lOM  with  re- 
spect to  allowing  a  deduction  for  additions 
to  reserves  established  for  decommissioning 
costs  and  spent  fuel  costs  associated  with 
nuclear  powerplants;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.    

By    Mr.    MOTTL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

MONTGOMXKT,    Mr.    HaMMXXSCHMIDT, 

Mr.    Edwaxos    of    California,    Mrs. 
Hxrxux.  Mr.  DAjnxLSON.  Mr.  Wtlix. 
Mr.    BaunoxT,    Mr.    Hillis.    Mr. 
Edgax.  Mr.  Sawtxx.  Mr.  ArrLXOATX. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas. 
Mr.  McEwxM,  Mr.  BoBXX  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  E>nini,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Smttb 
of   New  Jersey,   Ii€r.   Daxchlx.   Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Muxprt.  Mr. 
DoxGAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Won 
Pat  and  Mr.  Hxtnxx): 
H.R.  3499.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans' readjustment  counseling  program,  to 
provide  medical  care  for  Vietnam  veterans 
exposed  to  herbicide  defoliants  (Including 
Agent  Orange),  to  recover  the  cost  of  cer- 
tain health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  3500.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  a  simpli- 
fied capital  cost  recovery  method  with  only 
three  classes  of  personal   property  which 
combines  the  Investment  credit  with  the  de- 
preciation deduction  In  a  first-year  allow- 
ance: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  BAr  MOTTL: 
H.R.    3501.   A   biU   to   amend   the   Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  a 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  may 
not  offer  a  mortgage  with  a  variable  interest 
rate  to  any  person  unless  such  association 
also  offers  such  person  a  mortgage  with  a 
fixed  Interest  rate:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    MOTTL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mohtgomxxt,  Mr.   Hammxxschmidt, 
Mr.    Edwakds    of    California,    Mrs. 
Hbcklbx.  Mr.  Danixlsoh.  Mr.  Wtux. 
Mr.     BxiNKLKT,     Mr.     Hillis.     Mr. 
Edgax.  Mr.  Sawyxr,  Mr.  Aptlbcatk, 
litr.  Solomon.  B<r.  Lxath  of  Texss, 
Mr.  McEwxn.  BCr.  Bonxx  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Donn,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Smith 
of   New  Jersey,   BCr.   Daschlk.   BCr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  BCr.  Gkamm,  BCr. 
Mdkpht,     BCr.     DoKGAH     of     North 
Dakota.    BCr.    Won    Pat    and    BCr. 
Hxmxx): 
H.R.  3503.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  greater  coordina- 
tion and  sharing  of  the  medical  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  BCr.  OTTINOER: 
H.R.  3503.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  project 
for  flood  control  in  the  BCamaroneck  and 
Sheldrake  River  Basins.  N.T..  and  on  the 
Byram  River,  N.Y.,  and  Conn.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  BCr.  SAVAGE: 
HJl.  3504.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
transit  fare  assistance  to  Job  seekers,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  BCr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  3505.  A  bill  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  Jointly.  TiUe  I  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Title 
II  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal 
drug  enforcement  officials;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  BCr.  BEVILL: 
H  J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February    1.    1983.   as   "NaUonal   EnroUed 
Agents  Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  31,  1981,  as  "U.S.  Tennis  AssocUtion 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  128.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning State  regulation  of  commercial 
boxing  competitions  commonly  called 
toughman  contests;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

69.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  CaUfomia,  rela- 
tive to  Federal  aid  to  Atlanta:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

70.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  rela- 
tive to  coeU  relating  to  the  Three  BCile 
Island  accident:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  BCr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

HJl.  3507.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Laird  H. 
Hail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3508.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Onorio 
Roberto  Cedaro  (also  known  as  Robert 
Pagan):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takashi 
Aoyagi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  BCATTOX: 

H.R.  3510.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  School  of 
Law  Leasing  Trust,  and  its  successor  trust, 
the  Legal  Educational  Trust  of  Dallai:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  BCr.  RAHALL: 
H.R.  3511.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Inder  Vir 
Khokha;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  15:  Jamks  K.  Comx. 

H.R.  44:  BCr.  BCaktw  of  New  York. 

H.R.  178:  BCr.  Rooxxs. 

H.R.  631:  BCr.  Baxnako,  BCr.  Chatpkll,  BCr. 
Chappik.  BCr.  Chkrxt,  BCr.  Clausxh,  BCr. 
Collins  of  Tejcas.  BCr.  dk  la  Oaxza,  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  OnroxicH.  BCr.  Oolowatxx.  BCr. 
Gkamm.  BCr.  Jxmuxs,  BCr.  Kogovskk.  BCr. 
Laoomaxsiro.  BCr.  Lojam.  BCr.  BCnxxx  of 
California,  BCr.  Mooxhxao.  BCr.  Mobxison. 
BCr.  PAHxriA.  BCr.  Pasratan.  BCr.  Pattxbsor, 
BCr.  RoussxLOT.  BCr.  Stknrolm.  BCr.  Thomas, 
BCr.  Udall.  BCr.  Watkins,  BCr.  Wbbxb  of  BCin-. 
nesota.  BCr.  Whitxhukst.  and  BCr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  633:  BCr.  Thomas. 

H.R.  878:  BCr.  Gakcia  and  BCr.  Ooodling. 

H.R.  911:  BCr.  DiexsRSON. 

H.R.  1005:  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Foxsttrx. 
Mr.  Hancx.  Mr.  Kinsnxss.  Mr.  Wu.son.  BCr. 
Stanckland.  Mr.  Gugrich.  BCr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  BCr.  Rahall.  and  BCr.  MnxPRT. 

H.R.  1300:  Mr.  Writtxh. 

H.R.  1335:  BCr.  Hansxn  of  Utah,  BCr.  Bxot- 
rill.  and  Mr.  Cratpxll. 

H.R.  1504:  BCr.  I^nt. 

H.R.  1713:  BCr.  Campbxll  and  BCr.  Doxman 
of  California. 

H.R.  1714:  Mr.  Vbnto.  BCr.  MAxm  of  New 
YorlL.  BCr.  Solarz.  BCr.  Hollxnbbck.  BCr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Bonxr  of  Tennes- 
see, BCr.  Panctta.  and  BCr.  Dmni. 

H.R.  1816:  BCr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1894:  BCr.  Bapalis.  BCr.  Bxirunx,  BCr. 
Brodhzad.  Mr.  Clinokr,  BCr.  Contxxs,  BCr. 
William  J.  Ootnx.  BCr.  Ckaig.  BCr.  Daub,  BCr. 
Dixon.  BCr.  Edgar.  BCr.  Faurtbot.  BCr.  For- 
stthk.  BCr.  nuNK.  BCr.  Fxbrzxl,  BCr.  Guck- 

MAN.  Mr.  GoLDWATBR.  BCr.  HAMMXRSCHMIirT. 

BCrs.  n«Tri.«B  BCr.  Hortoh,  BCr.  Htdk,  BCr. 
JxproKDS.  BCr.  Johnston,  BCr.  Kildbc,  BCr. 
yatim.  BCr.  LaFiux,  BCr.  Lagomaxsino. 
BCr.  I^rman,  Mr.  Lxwis,  BCr.  Lorr.  BCr. 
Lowkrt  of  California.  BCs.  BCartin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  MiLLKR  of  California,  BCr.  BCinxta, 
BCr.  Mottl,  BCr.  Ottinckr.  BCr.  Portbr.  BCr. 
Sbnsxhbxxnmxr.  BCr.  Storks.  BCr.  Taukb, 
and  BCr.  Yatron. 

HJl.  2053:  Mr.  Dtson,  BCr.  Bxaxo.  BCr. 
RoK,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2129:  Mr.  Whitxhukst. 

H.R.  2234:  Mr.  Bkilxnson.  BCr.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  BCr.  Jsmixs.  BCr.  Downkt,  BCrs. 
RouKKMA,  Mr.  Stump.  BCr.  Nxal.  BCr.  Gun- 
dbrson,  Mr.  Porter,  and  BCr.  Fish. 

H.R.  3335:  Mrs.  Roukxma.  BCr.  Bxilknson. 
Mr.  SMriH  of  Oregon.  BCr.  Jkppkixs.  BCr. 
DowNKY.  Mr.  STimp.  Mr.  Nxal,  BCr.  Gundxb- 
soN.  BCr.  PORTXR,  and  BCr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2272:  BCr.  DixoN. 

H.R.  2323:  BCr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  3389:  Mr.  Chappell  and  BCr.  BIdwaros 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3456:  BCr.  Dyson.  BCr.  Long  of  BCary- 
land.  and  BCr.  Pasratan. 

H.R.  3469:  BCr.  Pattxkson. 

H.R.  3470:  BCr.  Pattxxson. 

H.R.  3471:  BCr.  Simon.  BCr.  Rox.  BCr. 
Murphy,  BCr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Nich- 
ols, BCr.  Gingrich,  BCr.  McDadx,  BCr.  Gold- 
water,  and  BCr.  Peppxr. 

H.R.  2511:  Mr.  Johnston,  BCr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Eroahl,  BCr.  Mottl.  BCr. 
DwYER.  BCr.  Sharansky.  Mr.  Goodliro,  BCr. 
Butler.    BCr.    Frost.    BCr.    Huckabt,    ICr. 


ICncHBLL  of  BCaryland.  BCr.  Tkaxlxk,  BCr. 
Vbhto.  BCr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Cobbada, 
BCr.  JxmiBB.  and  BCr.  Poglixtta. 
HJl.  asse:  BCr.  Pobtxx. 
HJl.  2562:  Mr.  Dixon,  BCs.  BCikulski,  and 
BCrs.  Bouqdaxo. 
H.R.  2776:  BCr.  Bkvill. 
HJl.  2780:  BCr.  Dicks  and  BCr.  Smith  of 
Oregon. 

H.R.  2788:  BCr.  Jamxs  BL  Coynx.  BCr.  Good- 
ling,  and  BCr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2794:  BCr.  Bkilxrson.  BCr.  Smtth  of 
Oregon.  BCr.  Jxrruxs.  BCrs.  Roukxma.  BCr. 
SiUMF.  BCr.  Nxal,  BCr.  GmrnxxsoN.  BCr. 
PoKiBX,  and  BCr.  Fish. 
HJt  2807:  BCr.  Dixon. 
HJl.  2833:  BCr.  Davis.  BCr.  Crappxll.  BCr. 
Blakchaxd,  BCr.  Richmond,  BCr.  Dunn,  BCr. 
Woltb,  and  BCr.  Savagx. 

H.R.  2910:   BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Beaks.  BCr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  BCr.  Cougrlin,  BCr.  Cor- 
RADA,  BCr.  DkNaxdis.  BCr.  Doxnan  of  Califor- 
nia,   BCr.    Dougrxbty,    BCr.    English.    BCr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Fasckll.  BCr.  Fish. 
BCr.  OuAXiNi,  BCr.  Guyxk.  BCr.  Lagomaxsino. 
Mr.  Pasratan.  BCr.  Pxppxx.  BCr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  ScRBUXB.  BCr.  Shaw.  BCr.  ZxFxxxrn  and 
BCr.  Dyson. 
HJl.  3943:  BCr.  Dixon. 
H.R.  2955:  BCr.  Ireland,  BCr.  Shamansky, 
BCr.  Murphy,  BCr.  Whitxhukst.  BCr.  Frost, 
BCr.  Coryxrs.  and  BCr.  Bkdxll. 
HJl.  3979:  BCr.  Rotbal. 
HJl.  3117:  BCr.  AuCoin,  BCr.  Edwaxos  of 
California.    BCr.    Frank,    BCr.    Gbxbn,    BCr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  BCr.  Obxbstak.  BCr. 
OmRGXx,  BCr.  Pritchard.  BCr.  Richmond. 
BCr.  WxAVXR.  and  BCr.  Wydxn. 

HJl.  3230:  BCr.  Anthony.  BCr.  Crappix,  BCr. 
Fazio.  BCr.  D' Amours,  BCr.  Hawkins,  and 
BCr.  Danixlson. 

HJl.  3471:  BCr.  Dannxmxyxx.  BCr.  Whtt- 
TAKXR.  BCr.  RnrxR.  BCr.  Benkdict.  and  BCr. 
Bulky. 

HJ.  Res.  81:  BCr.  BCitcrxll  of  BCaryland. 
Mr.  Obxbstar,  BCr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Rox.  BCr. 
Fauntxot,  BCr.  Florio,  BCrs.  Fxnwick,  BCrs. 
Chisrolm.  BCr.  Traxler.  BCr.  Jxpporos.  BCr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Corrada.  BCr.  Phillip 
Burton,  BCr.  Downxy.  BCs.  BCikulski.  BCr. 
CoNYXxs,  BCr.  Simon,  BCr.  Vxnto,  snd  BCr. 

HUGRKS. 

HJ.  Res.  91:  BCr.  Gephakdt  and  BCr. 
BAiLXYOf  BCissourL 

HJ.  Res.  128:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California, 
BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Foclixtta.  BCr. 
Knj«T.  and  BCr.  Mottl. 

HJ.  Res.  213:  BCr.  Gonzalkz.  BCr.  Gra- 
DISON.  BCr.  03RIXN,  BCr.  Pashayan,  BCr.  Bkn- 
JAMIR.  Mr.  BiAGGi,  BCr.  Coklho.  BCr.  Mottl. 
BCr.  BCakks.  BCr.  Butlzs.  BCr.  EBnARi,  BCr. 
Harcx,  BCr.  Horton,  BCr.  Danhxmeykk.  BCr. 
LaFalce.  BCr.  Zablockt.  BCr.  Danixl  B. 
Crane.  BCr.  BCica.  BCrs.  Brton.  BCt^  Emmy. 
BCr.  Simon.  BCr.  Hagxdokn.  BCr.  Bethunx. 
BCr.  CoLZMAN,  BCr.  Robbrt  W.  Daniku  BCr. 
GoKX,  BCr.  Skzlton,  BCr.  Wilson.  BCr. 
Lantos,  BCr.  Hydx.  BCr.  Holland,  BCr.  Bar- 
nabs.  BCr.  Natchxr,  BCr.  BCazzoli,  BCr.  BCak- 
kiott,  BCr.  «"»■",  BCr.  BCcDonald.  BCr. 
Hahsxr  of  Idaho,  BCr.  Rarall.  BCr.  Kkmp. 
BCr.  MOLIHAKI.  BCr.  DiNGKiJU  BCr.  Bxvnx.  BCr. 
FixLDS.  BCr.  NxixiGAN.  BCr.  Lujar,  BCr.  Apple- 
gatx.  BCr.  Bapalis,  BCr.  Bbodrkas.  BCr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Bukgenbi.  BCr.  Camp- 
bell. BCr.  Shamansky.  BCr.  Basham,  BCr. 
Dickinson,  BCr.  Oilman,  BCr.  McCuboy.  BCr. 
Duncan.  BCr.  Hutto.  BCrs.  Hwtktjcr.  BCr. 
HiGRTOWEB«  BCr.  Gkamm,  BCr.  Kazbn,  BCr. 
Faxy,  BCr.  LowRY  of  Wsshington.  BCr. 
Weiss.  BCr.  Wkavxr.  BCr.  Srumway,  BCr. 
RuDS,  BCr.  Robinson.  BCr.  Picklk.  BCr. 
MuxTHA.  BCr.  Lex  and  BCr.  Caxnky. 

HJ.  Res.  314:  BCr.  Bapalis.  BCr.  Bxdkll. 
BCr.  Bboyhhx,  BCr.  Burgknxr.  BCr.  Clingxr. 


BCr.  CmxiNS  of  Texas.  BCr.  Dtmally.  BCr. 
FoGUKTTA,  BCr.  FoRSYTRX.  BCr.  Frobt.  BCr. 
Hansxn  of  Utah,  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr.  Jxppoxds. 
BCr.  Lxx,  BCr.  LOTT,  BCr.  Mounaki.  BCr. 
PxppxR,  BCr.  PcwTXR,  BCr.  Pxicx.  BCr.  Sawyxk. 
BCr.  Srumway,  BCr.  Stump,  BCr.  Wxbxb  of 
BCinnesota.  and  BCr.  Whitxhukst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  37:  BCr.  Cokcokan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  BCr.  Dunn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Ill:  BCr.  RrrrEX.  BCr.  Al- 
bosta. BCr.  BCatsui.  BCr.  Asdabbo.  BCr.  I^bou- 
TILLIER.  BCrs.  FBHWICX,  BCr.  Obbbstar.  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Wtdbr,  BCr.  Dorrxlly,  BCr. 
WoLPK,  BCr.  QxADisoN,  Mr.  Dougrxbtt,  BCr. 
Sabo.  BCr.  Savagx.  BCr.  William  J.  Cotnx. 
BCr.  GoBE.  BCr.  Edgab,  BCr.  Downey.  BCr. 
Bailzy  of  Pennsylvania.  BCr.  Fbost.  BCr. 
Blancrabs.  BCr.  Bb<m>rxai>,  BCr.  Coxkaba. 
BCr.  Wxbxb  of  BCinnesota,  BCr.  Solabz.  BCr. 
BCabkxy,  BCr.  BxnxRsoN,  BCrs.  Scrbobobb. 
BCr.  ScRXUXB.  BCrs.  H(m.t.  BCr.  Fbxnzxl,  BCr. 
ScHUMXB,  BCr.  Peppbb.  BCr.  Molinabi.  BCr. 
Fbank,  BCr.  Pbtkl,  BCr.  Lewis.  BCr.  Lagomax- 
sino, snd  BCr.  Florio.  BCk.  Simon.  BCr.  Roe. 
BCr.  Poglixtta,  BCr.  Ertkl.  BCr.  Boriox  of 
BCichigan,  BCr.  Collins  of  Texas,  BCr. 
BoNKKX.  BCr.  AnoRSON,  BCr.  Kildbb,  BCr.  BCc- 
Clobkkt.  BCr.  HuGRXs,  BCr.  Wilson,  BCr.  Fas- 
ckll, and  Mr.  Pish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  BCr.  Courtxx.  BCr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  and  BCr.  I^Boutillikk. 

H.  Res.  93:  BCr.  Wolpx,  BCr.  Bkilbrbon,  BCr. 
Smfih  of  Oregon,  BCr.  Jsnuxs.  BCr. 
Downey.  BCr.  Stump.  BCr.  Nkau  Mr.  Gundbb- 
soN.  and  BCr.  Fish. 


PErmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

74.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Ixiard  of  education.  Bayonne,  N  J.  relative 
to  Federal  funding  for  education:  to  the 
Committee  on  Educatkm  and  Labor. 

75.  By  BCr.  OBERSTAR:  Petition  of  Shel- 
ley Vokovan,  Duluth.  BCinn.,  and  others,  rel- 
ative to  human  services:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

76.  Also,  petition  of  the  County  Clnks 
and  Auditors  Association  of  Utah.  St. 
George,  relative  to  elections;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  the  Virginia  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs.  Richmond.  Va^  rel- 
ative to  reducing  the  age  at  wtiich  welfare 
mothers  are  required  to  return  to  work  from 
6  to  3  years  for  the  youngest  child;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  snd  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiil.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  3400 
By  BCr.  FTTHIAN: 
—Page  8,  line  11.  strike  out  "$181,350,000'' 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$163,315,000''. 
—Page  8.  line  11.  strike  out  "$181450.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$163,315,000''. 

Page  25.  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construc- 
tion. G«ieral"  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Apprapri- 
aUon  Act.  1981.  $158,574,000  are  rescinded. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Flood 
Control.  BCississippi  River  and  Tributaries" 
in  the  Energy  snd  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1981.  $14,704,000  are  re- 
scinded. 
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PM*  ST.  after  line  7,  Inaert  the  foUowinc 
pancraph: 


oannocnoii  raooKAM 

Of  tbe  fundi  appropriated  for  "Construc- 
tion Pmram"  for  tbe  Water  and  Power  Re- 
aouroea  aenrteea  In  the  Bnergy  and  Water 


Development     Appropriation     Act.     1981. 
•57.M4.000  are  rewslnded. 

Page  M.  line  10.  strike  out  "$162.1«0.000" 
and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  '$16,216,000*'. 

—Pace  46.  line  19.  strike  out  "$162,160,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$16,216,000". 


—Pace  104.  strike  out  line  16.  and  aU  that 
follows  throuch  line  21. 
—Pace  107.  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
follows  throuch  line  18. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
—Pace  55.  line  19.  strike  out  "$162,160,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$87,660,000". 
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MOVING  INTO  SPACE-AOE 
WARFARE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  7. 1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  military  men  in  the 
United  States  today  is  retired  Oen. 
Daniel  Graham,  former  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  He 
has  concluded,  as  he  told  me  recently, 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  today  is  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  Pentagon.  Both  the 
military  and  the  Congress  need  to 
rethink  our  commitment  to  our 
present  strategic  doctrine  and  the 
weapons  systems  we  are  building 
within  that  framework. 

General  Graham  has  rejected  the 
absurd  and  immoral  strategic  doctrine 
of  mutual  assured  destruction— BiAD 
for  short— that  has  plunged  us  into  an 
era  of  increasing  strategic  instability 
that  threatens  nuclear  catastrophe. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  misled  into  believing  that 
because  we  have  a  Department  of  De- 
fense which  is  going  to  spend  $1  tril- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  we  wiU  be 
defended.  This  is  absolutely  false.  Not 
only  is  over  half  of  our  military 
budget  spent  on  the  defense  of  other 
countries— principally  Western  Europe 
and  Japan— but.  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion, most  of  the  funds  are  being  spent 
on  offensive  weapons  systems  whose 
value  is  questionable. 

The  iNvposed  land-based  MX  missile 
is  the  Great  Wall  of  China  for  today, 
and  like  that  huge  public  works 
project,  it  will  accomplish  nothing.  I 
agree  with  General  Graham  that  it  is 
the  "grotesque  child  of  bad  strategy." 
We  do  not  need  a  $100  billion  defense 
boondoggle:  we  do  not  need  the  B-1 
bomber.  What  we  do  need— and  what 
the  American  people  want— is  a  true 
strategic  defense. 

We  have  the  technology  to  build  a 
space-based  laser  antiballistic  missile 
system  (ABM)  within  the  time  frame 
that  it  would  take  to  build  the  BfX 
racetrack.  Such  a  sjrstem  could  provide 
an  effective  continental  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  an  adequate  air  defense 
system  against  bombers,  which  we  do 
not  have  now.  we  could  provide  a  great 
deal  of  security  to  the  American 
people,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  con- 
test with  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
"masses  of  missiles  and  masses  of  air- 
planes and  masses  of  ships." 

To  my  coUeagues  on  both  the  right 
and  the  left  I  would  say,  it  is  impera- 
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tive  that  we  rethink  the  basic  assump- 
tions underlying  the  structure  of  a\a 
military  forces.  Toward  that  end.  I 
highly  recommend  the  interview  with 
General  Graham  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  BAarch  22,  1981. 

The  interview  follows: 

Movmc  Iirro  SrAcc-Aca  Warpare 

(Lt.  Oen.  Daniel  Graham.  USA  retired, 
was  director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Acency  until  1976.  He  served  as  a  defense 
adviser  to  Ronald  Reacan  during  the  presi- 
dential campalcn.  He  is  co-chairman  of  the 
Alliance  for  Peace  Through  Strength,  an 
adjunct  of  the  American  Security  Council.) 

(This  is  excerpted  from  an  interview  with 
journalist  Dan  Gregory.) 

Gregory:  The  plan  selected  by  President 
Carter  for  deploying  MX  missiles  has  come 
under  attack.  Your  views? 

Graham:  The  problem  is  that  MX  is  the 
grotesque  child  of  iMu)  strategy.  It's  gro- 
tesque to  take  a  missile  that's  designed  for 
counterforce— that  is.  to  hit  certain  of  the 
moat  dangerous  Soviet  weapons  before  they 
can  hit  you— and  then  deploy  it  in  a  system 
that  Is  supposed  to  absorb  all  the  effects  of 
those  weapons  before  you  fire.  That's  a 
grotesquery.  from  a  military  standpoint. 

And  then  to  put  $50-60  billion  into  that 
grotesquery  Is  absolutely  stupid.  The  MX 
deployment  scheme  should  be  rejected,  not 
because  it's  going  to  endanger  the  prong- 
horn  antelope  or  the  desert  tortoise,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  final  offspring  of  very  bad 
strategy. 

They  say  we  need  the  MX  to  protect  be- 
cause the  Minuteman  has  become  vulner- 
able. If  I  were  a  Minuteman  missile  I 
wouldn't  consider  the  MX  to  be  doing  much 
about  my  vulnerability.  How  do  you  protect 
the  Minuteman  from  its  vulnerability?  Well, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  defend.  Get  some 
kind  of  effective  defense.  How  best  to  do 
that  is  the  way  that  puts  the  most  doubt  in 
the  Soviet  general  staffs  mind:  With  a 
space-bom  defense. 

Look  at  it  this  way.  What  do  you  do  by 
putting  out  more  things  for  the  Soviets  to 
shoot  at?  That's  what  you  do  with  MX. 
There's  one  missile  and  you  go  to  great  ex- 
pense to  move  it  around  to  23  different 
places  that  it  might  fire  from.  The  worst 
problem  you  give  the  Soviets,  assuming  they 
can't  figure  out  where  the  missile  is,  is  that 
they  have  to  shoot  at  22  more  things  than 
they  would  have  liked  to  have  to  shoot  at. 
How  do  they  solve  that  problem?  They  add 
44  more  wartieads  to  their  inventory— be- 
cause two  warheads  dedicated  to  each  one 
of  those  targets  will  insure— 85.  90  per  cent 
Insure— that  it  will  be  destroyed.  So  the  So- 
viets have  a  pure  arithmetic  problem,  the 
way  we've  been  going  about  things. 

But  look  what  happens  If  you  add  an 
active  defense.  Now.  I'm  not  talking  about  a 
perfect  one  that  says  "no  missiles  hit  the 
ground,"  but  just  one  that  takes  out  any  sig- 
nificant portion,  say  10.  20  percent  of  the 
Soviet  striking  force.  Now  the  Soviets  dcm't 
know  how  many  of  their  warheads  would 
get  through  and.  what's  worse  for  them, 
they  don't  know  which  ones  would  get 
through.  And  now  you've  got  a  formula 
that's  not  straight  arithmetic,  it's  all  full  of 
permutations,  combinations,  and  probabil- 


ities, which  sharply  reduces  any  assurance 
in  the  Soviet  general  staffs  mind  that  they 
could  attack  MX  or  our  bombers  or  our  sub- 
marines In  port  wiUi  any  assurance.  And 
that  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  aggressor  Is 
the  essence  of  deterrence,  so  that's  how  you 
repair  your  deterrent. 

Q:  Even  as  it  came  into  being,  many 
people  accepted  MAD  (mutually  assured  de- 
structlcm)  only  as  a  stop-gap  until  improved 
technology  would  provide  something  more 
ccmcrete  in  the  way  of  strategic  protection. 
Is  MAD  now  obsolete  or  Is  it  Iwooming  so? 

A:  There  was  about  a  year  in  the  history 
of  man  when  MAD  looked  like  it  might 
work.  And  even  Khrushchev  thought  so  for 
awhile.  But  it  only  lasted  for  a  year  that 
there  was  any  ponibllity  of  MAD  worlElng 
because  then  technology  began  to  make 
these  weapons  unsable  in  a  true  military 
fastilon  rather  than  in  the  sort  of  "I'm 
going  to  blow  up  your  city  if  you  blow  up 
my  city."  context. 

Yes.  we  are  at  a  real  watershed  In  military 
affairs.  If  the  United  States  does  not  change 
its  strategic  framework  of  thinking  about 
these  things,  and  allows  the  contest  to 
remain  in  that  technical  area  where  the  So- 
viets have  learned  how  to  compete  very  w^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beat  us  In  those 
technologies  because  their  mass  more  than 
makes  up  for  what  small  technical  advan- 
tages we  have,  then  the  Soviets  are  bound 
to  win  it.  They're  bound  to  win  that  contest 
and  their  strategic  superiority  over  the 
United  States  will  grow. 

We  must  recognise  the  strategic  water- 
shed we  have  reached  and  put  together  a 
new  strategic  framework  tliat  is  compatible 
with  both  the  historical  situation  and  the 
technical  situation  we're  in  today.  If  we 
don't  do  that  Tm  afraid  we're  not  going  to 
succeed  and  we're  just  going  to  fall  further 
and  further  behind  the  Soviets. 

If  the  Reagan  admlnistratk»'s  budget  is 
simply  a  matter  of  incremental  add-ons  to 
all  the  various  programs  in  the  Pmtagon. 
many  of  which— all  of  them  were  conceived 
within  the  framework  of  bad  strategy  (some 
of  them  are  still  good  even  though  con- 
ceived within  the  framework  of  a  bad  strat- 
egy) but  if  that's  all  we  do.  just  add  to  pro- 
grams already  going  instead  of  making 
those  fundamental  changes  required,  we  can 
wind  up  after  five  years  or  a  decade  of  put- 
ting tremendous  funds  Into  those  programs 
being  worse  off  than  we  are  today. 

Q:  You  have  predicted  a  major  change  of 
emphasis  in  this  country's  nuclear  strategy 
within  the  decade,  away  from  .  .  . 

A:  Away  from  straight  destructive  nuclear 
offensive  capability  to  a  sopliisticated  com- 
bination of  defense  and  offense.  And  If  done 
properly  it  is  my  contention  that  it's  going 
to  be  cheaper  than  trying  to  meet  the  Sovi- 
ets in  the  "mass"  ctmtest  fonnasses  of  mis- 
sUes  and  masses  of  airplanes  and  masses  of 
ships  and  so  forth.  We've  got  to  end-run 
them  technologically  but  that  we  won't  do 
unless  we  change  the  strategic  framework  In 
which  we  think. 

I  told  you  that  within  10  years  we  will 
change.  The  problem  is  that  If  we  dont 
change  soon  mough  within  the  10  years  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  allow  the  Soviets 
advantages  that  are  going  to  be  very  detri- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tbe  floor. 
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to  the  Western  wortd  and  the 
XTnltwl  States. 

We  cmn  eetahlieh  a  ipaoe-bome  defenae 
aaalnat  Soriet  nuclear  threats  quicker,  with 
leas  moBsy  and  with  more  popular  support 
than  we  can  do  aoythlnc  else  to  chance  the 
stiatecte  balaaee.  I  see  slcns  all  over  now 
that  we're  likely  to  go  In  that  direction,  pro- 
vided we  can  overcome  a  lot  of  bureaucratic 
turf-cuardtng  and  procram  manacen'  biases 
toward  ongotaic  procrams. 

Q:  Tou  are  referrlnc  to  laser  satellites? 

A:  I  am  rcferrinc  to  a  thorouch-going 
maoe  fuKoit  which  would  Involve  some 
small.  ■"■""■H  military  vehicles  in  space 
that  are  multi-purpose,  could  do  a  number 
of  things  Including  defending  the  installa- 
tions we  already  have  in  apace,  satellites 
and  so  forth.  Inspirthig  Soviet  satellites,  de- 
stroying Soviet  mtellltes  if  necessary,  and 
intercepting  some  portion  of  a  Soviet  attack 
force  using  high-powered  chemical  lasers. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
what  really  constitutes  a  high-powered  one- 
shot  laser  minefield.  It's  a  satellite  that  you 
put  up  in  the  way  of  a  Soviet  attack  that 
would  shoot  down  great  numbers  of  Soviet 
missiles  and  warheads  if  they  tried  to  fire  at 
us.  a  satellite  that  you  could  put  up  in  times 
of  danger. 

I  would  couple  the  whole  thing  with  the 
first  steps  toward  acquiring  solar  energy 
platforms  which  would  allow  us,  on  an  un- 
limited basis,  to  acquire  power  that's  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  OPEC  nations  or.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  upon  any  nonreplenishable 
source  of  carbon  fuels. 

All  of  these  things  in  a  package  are  well 
within  our  technical  grasp  and  if  we  do  it  we 
will  re-establish  strategic  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union  or  anybody  else.  and.  fur- 
thermore, help  to  solve  other  basic  strategic 
problems  in  the  United  States,  such  as  our 
energy  problem. 

Q:  You're  talking  about  a  radical  depar- 
ture. And  the  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in 
anti-satellite  technology. 

A:  In  the  application  of  space  technology 
to  military  matters  they  lead  us  because 
they  have  been  doing  this  and  they  have  an 
anU-satelUte  capability.  The  technology 
that  they're  using  is  relatively  primitive.  It's 
no  problem  in  terms  of  sheer  technology. 
But  they're  ahead  of  us  in  applying  the 
available  technology  to  the  problem  of  at- 
tacking objects  in  space. 

We  can  overcome  that  very  quickly  and  go 
well  beyond  them,  and  move  the  contest  in 
a  ntuiber  of  ways  that  even  the  most  dovish 
American  ought  to  agree  with  me  are  good. 

One  is,  you  move  the  contest  with  the  So- 
viets out  of  the  realm  of  sheer  mass  of  of- 
fensive capability,  into  the  high-technology 
arena  where  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  and.  I  am  convinced,  will  be  able  to 
stay  ahead  of  the  Soviets,  and  that's  in  a 
contest  to  control  cislunar  space. 

Secondly,  you  reduce  the  urge  to  con- 
stantly stockpile  more  and  more  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  which.  I  understand,  is  a 
great  problera  for  many. 

The  third  thing  is,  you  move  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  only  battle  in  a  future  central 
war  into  outer  space  where  you're  not  blow- 
ing off  chunks  of  the  face  of  the  planet. 

But  from  a  strictly  military  point  of  view, 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  you  force  the 
Soviets  to  compete  with  the  United  States 
in  an  arena  in  which  they  compete  badly, 
and  that  Is  in  high  technology. 

Somebody  is  going  to  establish  s  strategic 
superiority  in  space.  The  Soviets  know  that. 
They're  working  on  it  very  hard.  And  we, 
with  far  better  tools  at  hand  to  establish 
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that  dominion,  have  failed  to  do  so.  And  sre 
must— because  if  we  don't,  they  will  and 
from  then  on.  whoever  controls  that  high 
ground  of  space  is  going  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous edge,  no  matter  what  other  level  of 
confrontation  occurs.* 
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THE  ADlONISTRA'nON'S 

BUDGET      PROPOSALS      OFFER 
FAIJBE  ECONOMIES 


CALLING  FOR  ECONOMIC 
EQUALITY  FOR  WOlKfEN 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  mw  TOKK 

IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  ftCPSKSKirrATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  7,  19S1 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  the  Ekx>nomic 
Equity  Act  of  1981.  H.R.  3117.  which 
was  introduced  Jointly  by  several  of 
my  colleagues.  This  legislation,  which 
contains  7  titles  and  encompasses  11 
major  legislative  areas,  addresses  a 
number  of  Issues  which  are  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  women,  par- 
ticularly older  women,  and  economic 
equality  of  men  and  women. 

Currently  we  are  all  occupied  with 
our  Nation's  budget  and  are  concen- 
trating on  solving  the  problems  which 
our  economy  has  been  experiencing  in 
the  last  few  years.  As  we  try  to  remedy 
this  situation,  we  cannot  forget  that  it 
is  older  women  who  are  among  those 
who  suffer  greatly  from  our  devastat- 
ing inflation  rate.  As  a  group,  they  are 
among  the  poorest  members  of  our  so- 
ciety. They  have  inadequate  retire- 
ment plans,  many  have  never  worked, 
and  unfortunately  were  discouraged 
from  planning  for  their  futures  by  our 
banking  and  tax  laws.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative of  a  congressional  district  in 
which  there  is  a  large  number  of 
senior  citizens,  I  am  constantly  re- 
minded of  this  problem.  Older  women 
are  the  victims  of  laws  which  have  not 
been  updated  to  accommodate  for  the 
changing  nature  of  our  society,  its 
work  patterns,  and  family  structures. 
The  increasing  number  of  younger 
women,  particularly  those  with  chil- 
dren, entering  the  work  force  are  also 
frustrated  by  our  outdated  laws.  This 
legislation  seeks  to  change  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Economic  Equity  Act.  and  to  support 
the  effort  to  change  our  laws  pertain- 
ing to  pensions,  insurance,  taxes,  and 
other  measures  which  are  discrimina- 
tory against  women.  In  this  way,  the 
women  of  the  next  generation  will  not 
be  forced  to  suffer  and  struggle  as 
those  of  today  have.« 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THS  DISTKICT  OP  OOLUIOM 
IN  THZ  HOOSI  OF  RXPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  I  was  proud  to  present  our  al- 
ternative budget  on  March  18,  1981. 
Throughout  that  document,  I  feel 
that  the  Black  Caucus  made  a  con- 
structive and  sincere  attempt  to  ad- 
dress those  areas  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  proposals  where  we  felt 
the  need  for  improvement. 

The  President's  program  calls  on 
citizens  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
solving  their  own  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  specific  budget  proposals, 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  President's 
plan  seem  to  belie  their  purpose. 

In  a  column  in  last  week's  Washing- 
ton Star,  guest  columnist  Bruce  Stokes 
addresses  three  of  those  inconsisten- 
cies, and  I  quote: 

President  Reagan  rarely  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trumpet  his  administration's  devo- 
tion to  the  traditional  American  virtue  of 
self-reliance.  His  proposed  1982  budget 
belies  this  commitment,  however,  by  cutting 
to  the  quick  nearly  every  federally-funded 
self-help  program.  The  elimination  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  enable  the  poor  to  escape 
dependence  on  the  public  sector  suggests 
that  conservatives  are  mainly  interested  in 
self-help  for  the  rich. 

Mr.  Stokes  then  goes  on  to  describe 
three  programs  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  cut— the 
Office  of  Neighborhood  Self-HelD  De- 
velopment in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development:  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank; 
and  the  Solar  EInergy  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank.  Then  he  points  out  the 
problem  with  the  proposed  cuts: 

Cutting  these  programs  will  reduce  1982 
federal  budget  outlays  by  $269  million.  But 
it's  a  false  economy.  To  date.  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  proj- 
ects have  generated  4,500  Jobs  and  more 
than  6,000  housing  units,  both  at  a  cost 
below  that  of  many  other  government  pro- 
grams. Co-op  Bank  loans  that  are  now  pend- 
ing would  help  members  of  88  co-ops  cut 
energy,  housing,  and  food  bills.  Without 
credit  from  the  Solar  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  many  passive  solar  systems — 
which  generally  are  not  aided  by  tax-credit 
rules— would  be  too  expensive  for  any  but 
the  wealthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  alternative  budget  pro- 
posals include  recommendations  for 
the  continuation  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  RccoRD  this  column  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  AprU  27.  1981: 

Put  Ous  Mohky  Whehe  the  Sklp-Hklp  Is 
(By  Bruce  Stokes) 

President  Reagan  rarely  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  trumpet  his  administration's  devo- 
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tion  to  the  traditional  American  virtue  of 
self-reliance.  His  proiMsed  1982  budget 
belies  this  commitment,  however,  by  cutting 
to  the  quick  nearly  every  federally-funded 
self-help  program.  The  elimination  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  enable  the  t>oor  to  escape 
dependence  on  the  public  sector  suggests 
that  conservatives  are  mainly  interested  in 
self-help  for  the  rich. 

America's  small  towns  and  city  neighbor- 
hoods are  a  reservoir  of  human  resources 
that  can  be  mobilized  to  solve  energy,  hous- 
ing, and  food  programs  at  the  local  leveL  A 
recent  Oallup  Poll  indicates  that  two  out  of 
three  dtiaens  are  willing  to  participate  in 
such  community  betterment  activities  or  to 
assist  in  social  service  tasks.  But  these  re- 
sources are  often  unfocused.  Citizen  efforts 
often  need  a  helping  hand  in  the  early 
stages:  the  government  can  provide  the  pro- 
fessional skills  and  financial  resources  they 
lack. 

One  of  the  legacies  of  the  Ford  and  Carter 
adminLstrations  was  a  federal  commitment 
to  use  tax  dollars  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves. Washington  now  supports  urban  gar- 
dening and  homesteading  programs.  It  pro- 
vides incentives  for  energy  conservation  and 
the  use  of  solar  energy.  And  it  loans  mmiey 
to  cooperatives  that  save  consumers  money 
and  to  employee-owned  factories  that 
enable  workers  to  save  their  Jobs. 

GRKAT  LEVaUOl 

In  these  and  similar  self-help  programs,  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  government 
money  can  leverage  larger  amounts  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  voluntary  services.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Office  of  Neighborhood  Self- 
Help  Development  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  estimates 
that  for  every  dollar  it  Invests  in  self-help 
projects,  $14  is  contributed  from  local  re- 
sources. Pew  government  programs  can 
boast  of  such  a  return  on  the  public's 
money. 

The  Office  of  Neighborhood  Self-Help  De- 
velopment is  one  of  the  programs  now  wait- 
ing for  the  budgetary  ax  to  fall.  This  office 
provides  direct  grants  to  urban  and  rural 
community  organizations  for  use  as  invest- 
ment capital  in  revitalizaUon  projects.  In 
the  barrio  neighborhood  in  Tucson,  a  Chica- 
no  group  has  employed  federal  seed  money 
to  establish  a  factory  to  manufacture  adobe 
brick,  while  a  community  association  in 
South  Portland,  Maine,  is  using  a  grant  to 
reconstruct  fishing  piers  in  order  to  bolster 
the  local  fishing  economy. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
argues  that  these  activities  duplicate  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  and  that,  in  any  case,  block- 
grant  funds  in  the  1982  budget  will  be  avail- 
able for  self-help  purposes.  But  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Cortwration  is  a 
lenders'  institution,  constrained  by  partici- 
pating banks'  reluctance  to  extend  credit  In 
the  poorest  neighborhoods.  Moreover,  a 
block-grant  approach  forces  neighborhood 
self-help  groups  to  compete  with  downtown 
developers  for  funds.  The  inherent  inequal- 
ity of  this  competition  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons programs  such  as  the  Self-Help  Office 
was  created  in  the  first  place. 

OMB  Director  David  Stockman  also  pro- 
poses revoking  the  Charter  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  The  Co-Op 
Bank  was  established  in  1978  to  provide  co- 
operatives with  access  to  technical  assist- 
ance, and  credit  at  market  rates  of  interest. 
The  tenants  of  Town  Center  on  Sixth 
Street  NW  in  Washington,  for  example,  are 
using  a  loan  to  convert  their  rental  complex 
into  a  co-op,  thus  forestalling  condominium 
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conversion.  The  West  Oakland  Food  Co-op 
has  borrowed  money  to  create  the  only  food 
store  within  a  three-square-mile-area  of  a 
black  inner-city  neighborhood  in  Oakland. 
Callfomia.  And  the  Chatham  Park  Village 
CooperaUve  in  windy  Chicago  has  a  loan  to 
purchase  and  install  storm  windows  on  its 
550  units. 

The  administration  says  closing  the  bank 
will  save  millions  of  dollars.  Such  reasoning 
neglects  the  fact  that  most  of  these  expend- 
itures are  loans  that  will  ultimately  be 
repaid  with  interest.  OMB  also  moralizes 
that  cooperatives  that  "provide  services  to 
their  members  economically  and  have  ex- 
pectations of  continued  good  earnings  and 
mAnag«nent  should  be  able  to  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  privately."  Congress  origiruOly 
established  the  Bank  precisely  because  a 
Treasury  study  showed  that  the  credit 
needs  of  consumer  cooperatives  were  not 
being  addressed. 

SOLAS  PKOGRAlf  LAMGOISHIS 

A  third  self-help  program  to  be  pared 
from  the  budget  is  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Conservation  Bank,  which  was  to  start  up 
this  year  and  provide  subsidies  on  loans  and 
a  few  grants  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  to  adopt  renewable  energy  and  con- 
servation improvements.  This  program 
hoped  to  use  the  various  small  subsidies  to 
eiHX>urage  more  people  to  build  passive  solar 
houses,  retrofit  existing  homes  with  passive 
and  active  solar  systems,  or  weatherize  and 
insulate  their  dwellings.  A  buyer  of  a  new 
passive  solar  home  would  be  eligible  for  as 
much  as  a  $5,000  mortgage  subsidy,  for  ex- 
ample, while  residents  of  multifamily  dwell- 
ings could  receive  up  to  $400  per  unit  for 
conservation  improvements. 

The  administration  defends  its  action  by 
saying  that  substantial  economic  incentives 
already  exist  for  such  investments  as  a 
result  of  rising  energy  prices  and  tax  cred- 
its. 

This  may  be  true,  but  consumers — espe- 
cially low-income  consumers— are  often  slow 
to  respond  to  signals  from  the  marketplace 
because  they  have  difficulty  obtaining 
credit  for  energy  improvements.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  cut  back  rapidly  on  pe- 
troleum imports,  then  the  shift  to  renew- 
able energy  resources  must  not  be  needless- 
ly impaired  by  consumers'  limited  access  to 
financing. 

Cutting  these  programs  will  reduce  1982 
federal  budget  outlays  by  $269  million.  But 
it's  a  false  economy.  To  date.  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  proj- 
ects have  generated  4,500  Jobs  and  more 
than  6,000  housing  units,  both  at  a  cost 
below  that  of  many  other  government  pro- 
grams. Co-Op  Bank  loans  that  are  now 
pending  would  help  members  of  88  co-ops 
cut  energy,  housing,  and  food  blUs.  Without 
credit  from  the  Solar  Energy  and  Conserva- 
tion Bank,  many  passive  solar  systems— 
which  generally  are  not  aided  by  tax-credit 
rules— would  be  too  expensive  for  any  but 
the  wealthy. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  budgets  of 
self-help  programs  cannot  be  spared  from 
scrutiny.  But  abandoning  all  support  for 
self-help  efforts  calls  into  question  the  ad- 
ministration's real  commitment  to  citizens 
taking  a  more  active  role  in  solving  their 
own  problems.* 
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HJl.  3132— THE  CASH  DISCOUNT 
ACT 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OPMISSISSIFn 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKHTATtVBS 

Monday,  May  4,  1981 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  of  section 
302  of  H.R.  3132,  which  passed  the 
House  last  Monday  and  which  extends 
until  December  31,  1982.  the  authority 
of  national  banks  to  hold  real  estate 
which  was  written  down  on  the  books 
of  such  banks  to  a  nominal  amount  on 
or  before  December  31.  1979. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  Comp- 
troller's Office  to  strictly  enforce  its 
interpretation  of  the  5-year  limit  on 
the  holding  of  real  estate  by  national 
banks  as  set  forth  in  the  1864  law  has 
created  great  concern  among  national 
banks  in  Mississippi,  and  the  2-year 
moratorium  on  enforcement  action  in- 
corporated in  section  302  will  help  to 
relieve  this  anxiety  while  this  Con- 
gress analyzes  the  wisdom  of  the 
Comptroller's  interpretation  and  the 
law. 

Inasmuch  as  State-chartered  institu- 
tions in  Mississippi  are  permitted  to 
hold  indefinitely  real  estate  which  has 
been  written  down  to  zero  or  a  nomi- 
nal amount  on  the  books  of  such 
banks,  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee 
would  promptly  report  out  legislation 
which  would  put  national  banks  in  the 
States  of  Mississippi.  Texas.  Louisiana, 
and  elsewhere  on  an  equal  footing 
with  State-chartered  institutions  and. 
in  doing  so,  would  eliminate  the  exist- 
ing disincentive  for  these  banks  to 
continue  as  nationally  chartered  insti- 
tutions. 

To  apply  this  approach  to  the  real 
estate  holding  period  issue  would  not 
be  unique  since  in  many  instances, 
where  the  law  provides  such  flexibil- 
ity, the  Comptroller's  Office  has  per- 
mitted national  banks  to  follow  State 
law  when  State  law  is  more  permissive. 

Adoption  of  section  302  will  provide 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  this  or  another  approach  is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  problem 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  status  quo 
will  be  maintained  and  these  banks 
will  not  anguish  under  the  threat  of 
enforcement  action.  Having  acquiesced 
for  some  SO  years  in  the  holding  of 
such  real  estate  by  these  national 
banks,  the  Comptroller's  Office  should 
not  object  to  having  enforcement 
action  stayed  for  the  less  than  2-year 
period  of  the  moratorium  while  the 
Congress  deliberates  this  issue.« 
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AMERICANS  WORKINO  ABROAD 
DESERVE  TAX  RELIEF 
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May  7,  1981 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
HI  THB  HOUSS  or  RBPUSmTATIVSS 

Thmndav.  May  7.  mi 
•  ilr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
next  severml  days,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
begin  its  deliberations  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal. 

While  I  would  certainly  prefer  that 
the  cfHumlttee  confine  its  consider- 
ations at  this  time  to  only  those  items 
included  within  the  President's  paclc- 
age.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
should  the  committee  decide  to 
expand  the  scope  of  this  legislation, 
that  It  provide  tax  relief  to  Americans 
worlLing  abroad. 

Frankly,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that  Congress  has  passed  these  foreign 
earned  income  tax  laws  which  have 
become  so  detrimental  to  our  export 
business.  In  this  age  of  astronomical 
U.S.  trade  imbalances,  we  should  be 
providing  export  incentives  rather 
than  disincentives  and  should  be  en- 
couraging rather  than  discouraging 
companies  and  individuals  from  enter- 
ing the  export  promotion  field. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  Joined  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  cosponsor- 
ing  Congressman  AacHXB's  bill,  H.R. 
911.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  long  overdue  and  I  will  contin- 
ue to  work  to  eliminate  these  unneces- 
sary overseas  taxes  which  are  causing 
losses  in  Jobs,  sales,  and  productivity 
for  our  economy. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Rkcord  a  well  writ- 
ten article  by  Mr.  John  D.  Maiers 
which  appeared  in  the  May  5  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star.  The  text  of 
this  article  foUows: 

U.8.  WoMCXSS  AssoAD  Loss  OBO0in>  on 

Taxks 

(By  John  D.  Maiers) 

The  Dnited  States  is  the  only  major  indus- 

triaUsed  country  which  taxes  on  the  basis  of 

citisenship.  An  American  citizen,  wherever 

he    resides,    is    taxed    on    this    worldwide 

income. 

Taxation  on  the  basis  of  citisenship  cre- 
ates a  discrepancy  of  tax  burden  between 
foreign-based  American  taxpayers  and 
third-country  nationals  whose  home  govern- 
ments do  not  tax  them. 

This  discrepancy  Increased  dramatically 
in  197S,  in  part  because  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  severely  curtailed  use  of  the  foreign 
earned  income  exclusion.  Under  prior  law. 
Americans  working  abroad  had  been  able  to 
exclude  from  aimual  gross  income  up  to 
$20,000  of  foreign  earned  income,  and  up  to 
$25,000  if  they  were  foreign  residente  for 
three  years. 

Also  in  1V76.  the  U£.  Tax  Court  ruled 
that  overseas  taxpayers  must  include  in 
gross  income  the  excess  allowances  provided 
by  an  employer,  even  though  such  allow- 
ances were  only  intended  to  put  the  taxpay- 
er In  the  same  economic  position  he  would 


have  been  in  had  he  remained  in  the  United    compared  with  the  amount  of  tax  revenue 
States.  collected  from  American  expatriates. 

mw  StSlSM  COKPLKX  TAX  LOSSXS  ASSISSKD 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act  of  1978.  Congress  com- 
pletely abolished  the  foreign  earned  Income 
exclusion  for  most  overseas  taxpayers.  Con- 
gress replaced  the  exclusion  with  a  complex 
new  system  of  excess  foreign  living  cost  de- 
ductions, to  relieve  the  harsh  cortsequences 
of  the  1976  Tax  Court  rulings  and  to  coun- 
terbalance some  of  the  tax  effects  of  repeal- 
ing the  foreign  earned  Income  exclusion. 

Last  year  the  Carter  administration  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  endorsed 
separate  proposals  to  reinstate  the  foreign 
earned  Income  exclusion.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Rostenkowskl 
recently  put  induced  taxes  for  Americans 
abroad  on  his  recommended  tax-cut  agenda. 
Tax  relief  for  overseas  taxpayers  is  report- 
edly among  the  tax  law  changes  which  the 
Reagan  administration  will  seek. 

Since  1976  American  businessmen  have 
complained  loudly  about  the  adverse  foreign 
trade  consequences  of  taxing  Americans 
who  reside  outside  the  United  SUtes.  Any 
incremental  tax  burden  on  Americans 
abroad  Is  borne  Initially  by  the  taxpayer, 
but  all  or  part  of  the  burden  Is  ultimately 
shifted  to  his  employer,  usually  an  Ameri- 
can company,  whose  production  costs  and 
product  prices  then  rise.  A  heavier  tax 
burden  on  Americans  abroad  encourages 
their  replacement  with  nationals  of  other 
countries.  The  recall  and  replacement  of 
Americans  abroad  who  are  strategically 
placed  to  Influence  the  purchasing  decisions 
of  their  companies,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  diver- 
sion of  future  purchases  away  from  Ameri- 
can goods. 

The  additional  costs  of  hiring  Americans 
to  work  overseas  have  other  collateral  ef- 
fects: ( 1 )  drain  of  labor  skills  to  foreign  na- 
tioiuOs  who  replace  and  then  compete 
Against  Americans,  (2)  decrease  of  foreign 
operations  of  U.S.  companies  overseas.  (3) 
slow-down  of  inward  technology  transfer  to 
the  United  States,  and  (4)  snowballing  de- 
cline of  U.S.  exports. 

The  secretary  of  commerce,  the  U.S.  trade 
representative,  the  President's  Export 
Council  and,  most  recently,  the  comptroller 
general  each  report  an  increasing  tendency 
to  replace  Americans  overseas  with  foreign 
nationals,  because  federal  tax  laws  make  it 
more  expensive  for  American  firms  to 
employ  Americans  than  to  employ  foreign- 
ers. The  comptroller  general  recommended 
that  "the  Congress  should  consider  placing 
Americans  working  abroad  on  an  income  tax 
basis  comparsble  with  that  of  citizens  of 
competitor  countries  who  generally  are  not 
taxed  on  their  foreign  earned  Income. " 

At  the  bottom  of  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  economic  Impact  of  taxation  of 
Americans  abroad  is  the  responsiveness  of 
U.S.  exports  to  changes  in  the  tax  burden  of 
Americans  abroad.  A  recent  Chase  Econo- 
metrics study  projects  an  overall  drop  in 
U.S.  real  exports  of  about  five  percent  ($6-7 
billion  per  year),  due  to  changes  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  Americans  abroad  since  1975. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  disputes 
the  Chase  Econometrics  export  assumptions 
and  refers  to  other  findings  that  repeal  of 
special  tax  treatment  for  Americans  abroad 
would  cause  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to  de- 
cline by  only  2  percent,  which  still  amounts 
to  about  $2  bUUon  annually.  Whatever  the 
actual  magnitude  of  the  export  effect,  the 
economic  multipliers  involved  are  extremely 
large  for  any  incremental  tax  change  affect- 
ing  Americans   abroad,   particularly   when 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  the 
Treasury  have  estimated  that  complete  ex- 
emption of  foreign  earned  income  would 
cause  a  tax  revenue  loss  of  $508  million  in 
1981,  rising  to  almost  $790  million  In  1985. 
Even  these  estimates  oversUte  the  amount 
of  actual  revenue  loss,  because  Treasury 
practice  is  not  to  take  Into  account  any  sec- 
ondary revenue  effects  or  any  new  economic 
activity  resulting  from  proposed  tax 
changes.  For  example.  Treasury  estimates 
do  not  Include  the  favorable  Impact  of  ex- 
emption on  the  corporate  profits  taxes  of 
American  employers,  who  heretofore  have 
had  to  pay  overseas  tax  equalization  allow- 
ances for  which  deductloru  are  claimed. 

Whatever  the  full  tax  cortsequences  of  the 
Foreign  Earned  Income  Act  of  1978.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  real  economic  position  of 
Americans  working  abroad  has  declined  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.  High  inflation  In 
most  foreign  countries,  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar,  and  the  limited  availability  of 
housing  and  other  facilities  overseas  to  ac- 
commodate increasing  numbers  of  third 
country  nationals,  have  all  combined  to 
make  expatriate  employment  less  Inviting  to 
Americans  than  ever  before.  It  is  therefore 
ironic  that  the  tax  burden  on  Americans 
abroad  has  increased. 

As  the  United  States  emerges  at  home 
from  the  post- Vietnam  syndrome.  It  is  vital 
for  us  to  create  again  a  tax  environment 
overseas  in  which  Americans  can  reestablish 
themselves  alongside  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. 

The  present  system  of  taxing  Americans 
abroad  should  make  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion see  red.  The  current  system  of  excess 
foreign  living  costs  deductions  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  over-regulation,  misplaced  prior- 
ities, and  complex  tax  laws  which  makes  no 
long-term  economic  sense.  The  Foreign 
Earned  Income  Act  of  1978  achieves  neither 
tax  equity  nor  traditional  foreign  trade  ob- 
jectives. The  United  States  instead  needs  a 
basic  tax  policy  which  encourages  the  as- 
signment of  Americaiu  abroad  and  recog- 
nises that  overseas  citizens  are  valuable 
trade  and  strategic  assets,  just  as  was  recog- 
nized in  1926  when  Congress  first  enacted 
the  foreign  earned  income  exclusion.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MABTUUfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESnTTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  is 
Older  Americans  Month.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  recognize  and  honor  older 
Americans  during  May,  because  as  the 
middle  month  of  the  spring  season,  we 
are  enjoying  revitalization.  new  spirit, 
increased  personal  energy,  and  all  of 
the  budding,  blooming,  and  blossom- 
ing associated  with  the  end  of  winter. 
Such  Is  the  case  with  older  Americans. 
As  a  nation  we  find  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  our  seniors:  America  is  discov- 
ering that  their  spirit  does  not  wane 
because  of  age;  that  they  possess  an 
energy  and  ability  for  insight  and  com- 
prehension, as  valuable  as  any  physi- 
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cal  energy.  Older  Americans  are  bud- 
ding, blooming,  and  blossoming  with 
new  ways  to  contribute  to  society,  with 
desires  for  second  careers,  and  with  a 
patriotic  spirit  that  corrects  our  past 
foolish  evaluation  of  this  resource. 

There  are  more  than  35  million 
Americans  65  or  older.  That  is  IS  per- 
cent of  our  population  sharing  the 
bond  of  so  called  old  age.  Just  as  we 
have  worked  to  eradicate  sex  and  race 
discrimination,  we  must  move  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  because  of  age.  We 
have  found  that  all  Americans  can 
contribute  to  this  society,  and  it  is 
time  to  start  emphasidng  the  role  our 
older  people  can  play. 

This  great  body  has  always  been 
composed  of  many  women  and  men 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  60  or 
more.  In  fact,  some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Members  have  actually  been 
that  old  or  even  older.  So  let  us.  as 
elected  Representatives,  set  the  exam- 
ple by  worlcing  for  laws  that  will  main- 
tain opportunity  for  Americans  as 
they  get  a  few  years  on  them,  and  to 
provide  outlets  for  their  energy  and 
experience.  Age  is  an  asset,  let  it  be 
known  throughout  America. 


FINANCIAL  MARKETS  UNEASY 
OVER  REAOAN  PLAN 


HON.  JIM  MATTOX 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7, 1981 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
much  has  been  heard  recently  about 
the  President's  persuasive  ability,  one 
group  of  Americans  that  he  has  appar- 
ently failed  to  persuade  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  economic  proeram  is  the  Wall 
Street  financial  community. 

According  to  an  article  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  the  financial  mar- 
kets are  very  uneasy  about  the  Reagan 
economic  plan,  especially  its  massive 
tax  cut.  The  article  cites  the  belief  of 
Wall  Street  economists,  including 
Henry  Kaufhian  of  Salomon  Bros., 
that  the  Reagan  budget  plans  "are  es- 
sentially expansionary  and  thus  infla- 
tionary." The  article  continues: 

The  economists  say  the  administration's 
proposed  reductions  In  domestic  spending 
will  be  more  than  off -set  by  its  program  for 
expanding  defense  spending  and  its  tax-cut- 
ting plans.  On  balance,  they  say,  the  Feder- 
al budget  will  continue  to  stimulate  the  na- 
tional economy. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  consider  these  points 
before  they  vote  today.  The  choice 
before  us  is  clean  The  Latta  substi- 
tute, which  provides  the  same  expan- 
sionary and  inflationary  pressure 
these  economists  fear  or  the  commit- 
tee proposal,  which  provides  for  a 
much  smaller  deficit  and  also  a  reason- 
able amount  of  targeted  tax  reduction. 

let  us  send  a  message  today— not 
only  to  Wall  Street  but  to  all  Amer- 
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ica— that  we  intend  to  be  serious  about 
controlling  inflation.  Let  us  support 
the  fiscally  responsible  alternative 
that  is  before  us.  Let  us  support  the 
committee  resolution. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7, 1981] 

PmANCiAL  Markets  Show  UmAsniass 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Even  as  Ronald  Reagan  is  winning  the 
battle  in  Congress  over  the  first  phase  of  his 
"ecoiumUc  recovery  program."  he  is  losing  a 
struggle  that  his  own  senior  aides  consider 
at  least  as  important:  the  struggle  for  hearts 
and  minds  on  Wall  Street. 

The  Reagan  economic  plan  may  be  boffo 
in  Washington,  but  In  the  financial  markets 
of  New  York  Interest  rates  have  soared  and 
other  signs  of  uneasiness  abound.  The  long- 
term  bond  market  is  all  but  moribund,  and 
the  principal  architect  of  the  Reagan  plan, 
budget  director  David  A.  Stockman,  ac- 
knowledges that  his  earlier,  rosy  predictions 
for  lower  interest  rates  and  revived  bond 
markets  have  proven  premature. 

The  new  administration's  failure  to  make 
the  impression  on  Wall  Street  It  had  hoped 
for  is  causing  strain  Inside  the  White  House 
and  among  some  conservative  Republican 
backers  of  "supply-side"  economics  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

One  of  those.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.), 
blames  much  of  what  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
financial  markets  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  "One  has  to  question  whether  or  not 
they  know  what  they're  doing."  Kemp  said 
of  the  Fed's  governors.  Unexpected  growth 
in  the  money  supply— which  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Fed  both  agree  publicly  should 
be  controlled— is  one  factor  that  has 
alarmed  the  financial  markets,  pushing 
down  the  bond  market  and  propelling  the 
prime  rate  to  19  percent. 

Some  administration  officials  also  blame 
the  Fed  for  mismanaging  the  money  supply 
in  a  way  that  brought  on  the  new  interest- 
rate  cnmch.  But  on  the  record  the  White 
House  has  supported  the  Fed,  and  privately 
senior  officials  say  that  if  the  Fed  did  make 
a  mistake,  it  was  inadvertent  and  tempo- 
rary. 

"If  we  can't  turn  the  financial  markets 
around,  then  we  can't  succeed."  Stockman 
said  in  an  interview  this  week.  "There's  a 
much  deeper  skepticism  In  the  markets 
than  anyone  expected,"  he  added,  speaking 
of  Wall  Street's  attitude  toward  the  Reagan 
economic  program.  "You  can  aimounce  a 
policy,  but  the  markets  aren't  going  to  re- 
spond until  they  see  sustained  action  and 
some  credible  results." 

As  Stockman  admitted,  this  is  a  substan- 
tial change  in  his  own  tune.  Just  a  few 
months  ago  he  was  confident  that  when 
Wall  Street  realized  how  determined  the  ad- 
ministration was  to  cut  the  budget  and 
taxes  too,  improvements  in  the  Investment 
markets  would  be  dramatic,  and  interest 
rates  would  fall. 

The  bond  market  is  crucial  for  the  Reagan 
theorists  because  it  mirrors  what  sophisti- 
cated Investors  think  the  long-term  future 
will  bring.  For  several  years,  those  Investors 
have  signaled  their  belief  that  high  infla- 
tion will  continue.  So  far,  nothing  the 
Reagan  administration  has  done  has 
changed  their  minds.  Without  a  change  in 
outlook  and  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
long-term  Interest  rates,  companies  will  con- 
tinue to  have  trouble  raising  the  capital  for 
expansion— the  economic  growth  President 
Reagan  promises. 

In  the  interview  Stockman  said  emphati- 
cally that  the  markets  still  will  improve,  but 
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that  this  will  take  longer  than  he  originally 
hoped.  Now,  he  said.  Wall  Street  wHl  be 
waiting  for  Irrefutable  evidence  that  Con- 
gress will  go  beyond  the  budget  resolutimis 
that  outline  cuts  In  many  spending  pro- 
grams to  the  final  legislative  action  that  will 
secure  the  budget  reductions. 

But  on  Wall  Street  many  money  men  say 
they  are  waiting  for  more  than  that.  An  in- 
fluential school  of  Wall  Street  economisU 
typified  by  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon 
Bros,  and  Albert  M.  Wojnilower  of  the  First 
Boston  Corp.  has  encouraged  deep  skepti- 
cism about  the  Reagan  plan's  prospects. 

Wojnilower  made  a  speech  to  a  private 
meeting  of  First  Boston  clients  last  month 
in  which  he  predicted  the  latest  rise  In  in- 
terest rates.  It  was  'clearly  iitdicated,"  Woj- 
nilower said,  because  an  expanding  economy 
was  on  a  "collision  course"  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  policy  of  restricting  the 
growth  of  the  supply  of  money. 

Kaufman— who  also  predicted  the  r«cent 
rise  in  interest  rates— and  Wojnilower  both 
regard  the  Reagan-Stockman  budget  pro- 
posals ss  essentially  expansionary  and  thus 
inflatioruuT.  The  economists  say  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  reductions  in  domestic 
spending  will  be  more  than  offset  by  its  pro- 
gram for  expanding  defense  spending  and 
its  tax-cuttiiig  plans.  On  balance,  they  say, 
the  federal  budget  will  continue  to  stimu- 
late the  national  economy.  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  simultaneously  restricting 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  demand  for 
money  will  outpace  supply  and  interest 
rates  will  rise,  according  to  both  economists. 
These  two  economists  "have  a  very  big  fol- 
lowing," according  to  one  bond  trader  on 
Wall  Street  who  handles  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  regional  banks.  "If  they 
[government  officials]  don't  get  it  under 
control,"  this  source  added,  "you  can  forget 
about  balancing  the  budget . .  .  The  Europe- 
an philosophy  is  entering  this  marketplace." 
he  added.  And  what  is  the  European  philos- 
ophy? "That  anything  over  six  months  has 
got  to  float"— In  other  words,  that  fixed-In- 
terest, long-term  bonds  will  disappear,  to  be 
replaced  by  short-term  instruments  whose 
interest  rates  are  pegged  to  market  condi- 
tions. 

That  prospect  Is  anathema  to  Stockman 
and  others  In  the  Reagan  administration 
who  believe  that  a  reliable,  long-term  capi- 
tal market  is  crucial  to  the  development  of 
the  American  economy,  and  will  be  crucial 
to  the  kind  of  sustained  growth  they  are 
hoping  for.  "You've  had  a  total  collapse  of 
horizons"  in  the  capital  markets,  one  high 
official  said  this  week. 

Has  the  administration  already  lost  Its 
fight  to  win  over  Wall  Street?  Stockman 
and  other  officials  refused  to  accept  that 
proposition. 

"We  low-balled  our  political  forecast  a 
little  bit  and  high-balled  our  economic  fore- 
cast," one  senior  official  said,  referring  to 
better-tban-expected  political  results  and 
worst-than-expected  economic  ones  after 
110  days  of  the  new  administration. 

The  administration  hopes  It  can  revive 
confidence  by  demonstrating  its  seriousness 
about  cutting  the  budget,  and  by  emphasiz- 
ing how  significantly  its  program  would 
reduce  the  burden  of  federal  taxes  and  the 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  eaten 
up  by  government  activity.  Blany  on  Wall 
Street,  though,  seem  more  cortcemed  about 
the  large  tax  cuts  the  White  House  wants. 
The  tax-cut  issue  could  turn  out  to  be  a 
critical  one  in  the  contest  for  Wall  Street's 
hearts  and  minds,  according  to  several  Wall 
Street  traders. 
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Tr«iifm««  haa  ur«ed  Concrev  not  to  en- 
done  the  ReMsn  tax  cut.  A  more  conaerv- 
•tire  tax  cut— which  would  mean  amaUer 
budiet  deficits,  iu  proponenu  say— would 
"absolutely"  alter  atUtudes  on  Wall  Street, 
aoeoidinc  to  a  partner  In  one  private  invest- 
ment banklnc  firm. 

Stockman  expressed  faith  that  a  steadily 
fhHnitiin  rate  growth  in  the  money  supply 
would  reduce  inflaUon.  The  current  rise  in 
intenat  rates  is  Just  "a  sharp  bump  on  a 
downward-sloptnc  plane."  he  said. 

He  noted  that  the  capital  markeU  have 
absorbed  huge  federal  borrowings  in  the 
flnt  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  now  Just 
over,  and  that  the  government  won't  have 
to  borrow  much  more  during  the  next  six 
m^wt>«*.  which  may  reduce  the  pressures 
fordng  up  Interest  rates.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment offlctals  said  the  government  will  ac- 
tiaUy  repay  toon  than  it  borrows  In  the 
capital  markets  during  the  next  three 
months. 

Stoekaan's  chief  economist,  Lawrence 
Kudlow.  said  the  critics  were  misstating  the 
true  impact  of  Reagan's  program.  The  tax 
proposals,  he  saM.  would  reduce  the  overall 
level  of  fedeiml  taxation  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  ONP  by  IMS.  he  said.  "Now  that's  a 
vtxf  small  tax  reduction." 

"I  do  concede  there  won't  be  any  immedi- 
ate improvement"  in  Wall  Street's  attitudes. 
Kudlow  said,  predicting  that  it  will  take  sev- 
eral months  for  the  administration  (with 
the  help  of  Congress)  to  make  its  points 
convincingly.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  CON- 
GRESS 
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Congregg  fought  M*lnst  the  sweat- 
shops and  the  corrupt  official  or  ex- 
ploitative landlord.  It  helped  teach  the 
immigrant  English.  It  aided  In  better- 
ing conditions.  It  fought  against  the 
antl-SemiUam  rife  in  our  society  at  the 
time,  as  well  as  the  antl-immlgrant 
bias  found  In  some  quarters  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

Later,  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress aided  the  Zionist  movement  in 
creating  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. The  American  Jewish  Congress 
raised  money,  bought  supplies,  tools, 
agricultural  implements  for  Jewish 
settlers.  It  helped  explain  Israel's  case 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Today  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress is  still  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  democracy  and  against  dis- 
crimination of  all  kinds.  The  AJC 
helped— with  money  and  legal  sup- 
port—in the  battle  against  racial  segre- 
gation. More  recently,  the  AJC  has  op- 
posed the  setting  of  quotas  for  any 
racial  or  religious  group,  espousing  the 
free  society  we  all  support  as  the 
American  ideal. 

Por  75  years  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  has  assisted  democracy  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  Israel.  On  this 
anniversary  we  offer  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations, and  the  hope  for  a  future 
as  succMsf  ul  as  the  past.* 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTTH 

ornw  JiBSST 
Dl  TBB  HOtrai  or  HSPaSSKHTATTVIS 

Thursday,  May  7. 19S1 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  9  we  will  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  American 
Jewish  CfNogress.  a  noteworthy  event 
In  the  history  of  a  noteworthy  organi- 
sation. 

When  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress was  founded  in  1906.  a  wave  of 
Jewish  immigration  was  reaching  our 
shores.  These  were  people  fleeing  the 
vicious  and  terrible  persecution  then 
going  on  in  Tzarist  Russia  and  Roma- 
nia. 

These  immigrants  were  poor 
people— peasants— fresh  from  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Jewish  Pale  of  Settlement. 
Some  came  from  the  ghettos  of  the 
cities  where  they  were  confined.  AU 
were  seeking  a  new  life,  new  opportu- 
nities, and  freedom  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

But  they  were  strangers,  in  a  strange 
land.  The  ways  of  the  new  society 
were  not  their  ways.  They  needed  help 
to  become  acclimated.  They  also 
needed  help  against  the  prejudice,  dis- 
crimination, and  exploitation  they 
found  here. 

That  is  why  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  was  foimded  in  New  York 
City.  It  aimed  to  give  the  immigrant  a 
helping  hand.  The  American  Jewish 


OEN.  OMAR  N.  BRADLEY:  THE 
DANGER  OP  DESTROYING 
OURSELVES 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  mw  TOKK 

Ilf  THX  HOUSS  OP  RZPRSSENTA'nVXS 

TTiursday.  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Rxcord  a  poignant 
speech  by  the  late  General  of  the 
Army,  Omar  N.  Bradley,  who  died  on 
April  8.  General  Bradley's  speech  was 
delivered  on  November  5.  1957.  yet  his 
words  of  almost  25  years  ago  ring  true 
today. 

General  Bradley  spoke  of  the  Insane 
application  of  our  national  resources 
not  to  the  search  for  peace,  but  to  in- 
struments of  war.  He  noted  that  the 
continued  construction  of  weapons 
systems  can  only  heighten  our  peril. 

This  speech  was  heard  only  weeks 
aftf r  the  Soviets  launched  Sputniks  I 
and  n.  Today,  after  the  successful 
launch  of  our  Space  Shuttle  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  continuing  debate 
over  its  uses,  the  General's  words  have 
special  significance: 

We  can  compete  with  Sputnik  and  prob- 
ably create  bigger  and  better  Sputniks  of 
our  own.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  prevent 
Sputnik  from  evolving  Into  Just  one  more 
weapons  system?  And  when  are  we  going  to 
muster  an  intelligence  equal  to  that  applied 
against  the  Sputnik  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
preservation  of  this  Satellite  on  which  we 
live? 
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I  commend  General  Bradley's  impor- 
tant message  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

This  ULTniATS  Thuat 
(By  Omar  N.  Bradley) 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  it^is  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  salvation  of  maiUilnd.  It  Is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  Por  we 
have  defiled  our  intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  InstrumenU  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  In  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  Our  plight  U  critical  and 
with  each  effort  we  have  made  to  relieve  It 
by  further  scientific  advance,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  In  aggravating  our  peril. 

As  a  result,  we  are  now  speeding  inexora- 
bly toward  a  day  when  even  the  Ingenuity 
of  our  scientists  may  be  unable  to  save  \is 
from  the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act 
or  a  long  reckless  hand  upon  the  switch  of 
an  unlnterceptlble  missile.  For  12  years, 
we've  sought  to  stave  off  this  ultimate 
threat  of  disaster  by  devising  arms  which 
would  be  both  ultimate  and  disastroxis. 

This  Irony  can  probably  be  compounded  a 
few  more  years,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  dec- 
ades. Missiles  will  bring  antl-mlaslles,  and 
antl-mlsslles  will  bring  antt-anti-missiles. 
But  inevitably,  this  whole  electronic  house 
of  cards  wUl  reach  a  point  where  It  can  be 
constructed  no  higher. 

At  that  point  we  shall  have  come  to  the 
peak  of  this  whole  incredible  dilemma  Into 
which  the  world  Is  shoving  Itself.  And  when 
that  time  comes,  there  will  be  little  we  can 
do  other  than  to  settle  down  uneasily, 
smother  our  fears,  and  attempt  to  live  In  a 
thldienlng  shadow  of  death. 

Should  this  situation  come  to  pass,  we 
would  have  but  one  single  and  thin  thread 
to  cling  to.  We  call  it  rationale  or  reason. 
We  reason  that  no  government,  no  single 
group  of  men— Indeed,  not  even  one  willful 
individual— would  be  so  foolhardy,  so  reck- 
less, ss  to  precipitate  a  war  which  would 
most  surely  end  in  mutual  destruction. 

This  reasoning  may  have  the  benefit  of 
logic.  But  even  logic  sometimes  goes  awry. 
How  can  we  assume  that  reason  will  prevaU 
In  a  crisis  when  there  Is  ordinarily  so  little 
reason  among  men?  To  those  who  would 
take  comfort  in  the  likelihood  of  an  atomic 
peace  to  be  secured  solely  by  rationale  and 
reason,  I  would  recall  the  lapse  of  reason  in 
a  bunker  under  the  Reich  Chancellery  In 
Berlin.  It  failed  before.  It  can  fall  again. 

Have  we  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
search  for  peace  through  the  accumulation 
of  peril?  Is  there  any  way  to  halt  this 
trend— or  must  we  push  on  with  new  devices 
until  we  inevitably  come  to  Judgment  before 
the  atom?  I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  And  I 
believe  it  because  I  have  acquired  in  my  life- 
time a  decent  respect  for  human  Intelli- 
gence. 

It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dation In  a  world  split  by  rival  ideologies  are 
more  difficult  than  those  with  which  we 
have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballis- 
tics missiles.  But  I  believe,  too,  that  It  we 
apply  to  these  human  problems  the  energy, 
creativity,  and  the  perseverance  we  have  de- 
voted to  science,  even  problems  of  accommo- 
dation will  yield  to  reason.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  of  peaceful  accommodation  in  the 
world  Is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
conquest  of  spsce.  Infinitely  more  complex 
than  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  If  we  will  only 
come  to  the  realization  that  it  niust  be 
worked  out— whatever  It  may  mean  even  to 
such  sacred  traditions  as  absolute  sovereign- 
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ty— I  believe  that  we  can  somehow,  some- 
where, and  perhaps  through  some  as  yet  un- 
discovered world  thinker  and  leader  find  a 
workable  solution. 

I  confess  that  this  Is  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  as  It  Is  an  expression  of  reason.  But 
this  is  what  we  need,  faith  in  our  ability  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  Without  that  faith 
we  shall  never  get  started.  And  until  we  get 
started,  we  shall  never  know  what  can  be 
done. 

If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
colossal  Indifference  to  It.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why— If  we  are  willing  to  trust 
In  reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a 
ready-made  ready-to-fire  bomb— we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imagi- 
native use  of  reason  and  human  intelligence 
In  seeking  an  accord  and  compromise  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  control 
the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instrument  of 
war. 

This  is  the  real  and— indeed— the  most 
strenuous  challenge  to  man's  intellect 
today.  By  comparison  with  it,  the  conquest 
of  space  Is  of  small  significance.  For  until 
we  learn  how  to  live  together,  until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  strife  that  mocks  our  pre- 
tensions of  civilization,  our  adventures  in 
science— instead  of  producing  human  prog- 
ress—we continue  to  crowd  it  with  greater 
peril. 

We  can  compete  with  Sputnik  [Sputniks  I 
and  II  had  been  launched  on  October  4  and 
Nov.  2.  19571  and  probably  create  bigger  and 
better  Sputniks  of  our  own.  But  what  are  we 
doing  to  prevent  Sputnik  from  evolving  into 
just  one  more  weapons  system?  And  when 
are  we  going  to  muster  an  intelligence  equal 
to  that  applied'  against  the  Sputnik  and 
dedicate  it  to  the  preservation  of  this  Satel- 
lite on  which  we  live? 

When  does  humanity  run  out?* 


THE  JAPANESE  CAR  CHARADE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


OF 
IN  THE  HOnSC  OP  KKPRBSEHTATIVKS 

TTtarsday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
in  the  Banlting  Committee.  I  heard 
some  very  disturbing  rhetoric.  Mem- 
bers discussed  trade  with  Prance  using 
the  metaphors  of  war,  and  I  was  re- 
minded that  free  trade  encourages 
peace,  while  protectionism  encourages 
international  tensions. 

An  eloquent  analysis  of  protection- 
ism, and  its  most  recent  manifestation, 
is  "The  Japanese  Car  Charade"  by 
Hobart  Rowen.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  attention  to  what  Mr.  Rowen 
has  to  say. 

The  JAPAmsx  Car  Chakaok 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

In  pushing  Japan  into  a  "voluntary" 
agreement  to  cut  car  exports  here  by 
140,000  units  in  the  next  12  months,  the 
Reagan  administration  blocked  a  mad  con- 
gressional rush  to  legislated  quotas.  But 
President  Reagan  also  sent  out  a  series  of 
signals  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  wrong. 

The  first  is  that,  like  his  precedessors, 
Reagan  is  willing  to  bend  free-trade  princi- 
ples when  practical  politics  intervenes.  Al- 
though Reagan  and  his  key  aides  have  been 
tnunpeting  the  virtures  of  supply-side  eco- 
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nomiCB  up  and  down  the  land,  they  didn't 
heaitate  to  sacrifice  a  supply  of  140.000 
cars— thus  driving  up  prices— to  make  good 
on  an  ambiguous  campaign  commitment  to 
"do  something"  about  Japan  and  the  car 
problem. 

In  the  course  of  "doing  something,"  the 
administration  played  an  elaborate  and  du- 
plidtous  charade.  Officials  spouted  a  free- 
trade  line.  inslBting  they  would  not  negoti- 
ate or  suggest  specific  quota  "numbers"  to 
the  Japanese.  This  turns  out  to  be  untrue, 
since  Becivtary  of  State  Alexander  Halg 
sent  a  demand  through  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield  that  the  Japanese  restrict  car 
sales  to  between  1.4  million  and  1.6  million 
for  more  than  one  year. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  now  established 
a  precedent  for  any  Industry  that— like  the 
auto  industry— seeks  protection  through  the 
established  procedure  at  the  International 
Trade  Commission  and  Is  rebuffed.  Such  an 
industry  can  make  an  end-run  around  the 
ITC  by  getting  a  friendly  White  House  to 
suggest  a  "voluntary"  pattern. 

And  third,  the  deal  that  VS.  Trade  Am- 
bassador Bill  Brock  won  in  Tokyo  now  frees 
the  Europeans  and  Canadians  to  place  simi- 
lar restraints  on  Japan.  Worried  that  those 
140.000  cars  will  be  diverted  to  Ehirope.  the 
Common  Market  Commission  in  Bnissels 
has  already  said  it  "will  ask  for  comparable 
treatment." 

Protectionism,  as  we  aU  Icnow,  begets  pro- 
tectionism—and that's  why  it's  important  to 
stick  to  liasic  principles.  Within  the  Reagan 
administration,  influential  advisers  such  as 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman.  Economic 
CouncU  Chairman  Murray  Wetdenbaum 
and  White  House  assistant  Martin  Anderson 
itinj^ny  fought  hard  to  preserve  the  free- 
trade  principle.  They  had  important  outside 
support  from  highly  respected  conservatives 
like  Arthur  P.  Bums  and  George  Shultz 
(who  early  in  the  game  were  fooled  into 
thinking  that  free  trade  had  scored  a  victo- 
ry). 

The  fact  that  protectionism  won  out  is  a 
measure  of  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Reagan  by  politicians  in  the  admin- 
istration who  profess  faith  in  the  free- 
market  system— but  were  quick  to  show  a 
"pragmatic"  streak  when  the  auto  industry 
leaned  on  them.  They  Include  Tranq^wrta- 
tion  Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Malcolm  Baldrige.  Haig  and  Broat. 

The  Japanese  government  itself,  it  must 
be  said,  threw  in  the  towel,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  its  own  auto  (XMnpanles.  As  between 
strict  adherence  to  free-trade  principles  and 
a  loss-limiting  arrangement,  the  Japanese 
govenun«it  decided  to  minimiw  the  risks. 

As  explained  by  Robert  M.  McElwaine, 
president  of  the  American  International 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  "we  were 
fri^tened"  by  the  prospect  of  legislation 
that  would  "lock  us  in"  to  a  1.6  nUllimi 
Bf>nii«i  rate.  Just  at  the  time  that  experts 
here  and  in  Japan  calculate  that  the  1082 
market  for  cars  in  the  United  States  may 
"take  off,"  rising  from  a  possible  9.5  million 
sales  this  year  to  as  much  as  11.5  million 
sales,  the  underlying  economic  assumption 
being  a  sharp  decline  in  interest  rates. 
Under  the  formula  Brock  brought  bai^ 
Japanese  imports  could  rise  from  1.6  million 
this  year  to  1.9  miUion  In  1982,  If  total  sales 
hit  11  million. 

But  It  Is  ridiculous  to  suggest,  as  Brock 
has  done  since  returning  from  Tokyo,  that 
the  voluntary  quota  won't  affect  prices. 
McElwaine  says  that  last  week  "you  could 
get  a  discount  of  $200  to  $300"  on  most  Jap- 
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aneae  imports.  "1  tiet  you  wcm't  get  any- 
thing off  now,  and  on  the  most  popular 
models,  you  may  pay  a  premium."  More- 
over, Japanese  car  dealers  here  will  maxi- 
mize their  profits  l>y  concentrating  sales  on 
more  expensive  models. 

American  manufacturers  last  week  had  al- 
ready marked  their  cars  in  anticipation  of 
Brock's  armtwisting  operation  in  Tokyo. 
Further,  as  Chevrolet's  "J"  car  and  other 
new-generation  American  models  move  off 
the  Detroit  assembly  lines  this  summer,  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  American  oompainies, 
less  worried  about  Japanese  pressure,  won't 
be  inhibited  about  pricing  them. 

President  Reagan  should  have  denounced 
import  restrictions  of  any  kind  as  inflation- 
ary and  a  threat  to  his  recovery  program, 
adding  that  he  was  prepared  to  veto,  if  nec- 
essary, the  Bentaen-Danforth  bill  establish- 
ing specific  quotas.  Brock's  deal  does  noth- 
ing to  force  the  U.8.  auto  industry  to  face 
up  to  harsh  realities  in  a  competitive  wmld. 
Ford  and  OM  are  still  paying  dividends  to 
stodcholders  and  enormous  salarirs  and  bo- 
nuses to  management.  Their  worfceis  are 
still  being  paid  20  percent  more  than  the 
average  for  all  production  woricers.  These 
excesses,  which  the  Reagan-Brock  deal  pre- 
serves, are.  simply,  a  subsidy  for  which 
American  consumers  are  picking  up  the 
check.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  nw  TOKK 
III  TBK  BOnSK  OP  RXFRBSKirTATIVIS 

TTiursday,  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  congressional 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry's  call  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  allow  Dr.  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky  to  emigrate. 

Dr.  BraUovsky  was  arrested  Novem- 
ber 13.  1980.  on  charges  of  "slandering 
the  Soviet  state";  however,  no  basis 
for  filing  of  formal  charges  has  been 
established.  When  Brailovsky  was  ar- 
rested and  Jailed,  the  doctor  was  suf- 
fering from  a  liver  ailment  which  re- 
quired close  medical  attention.  He 
must  receive  immediate  care  in  order 
to  prevent  tiis  condition  from  worsen- 
ing. 

Brailovsky  is  a  doctor  of  cmnputer 
science  who  lost  his  position  at  the 
U.SJSJl.'s  Institute  of  Electronic  Con- 
trol Machines  because  he  requested 
permission  to  emigrate.  Brailovsky  has 
been  a  prominent  leader  of  a  group  of 
237  Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks  who.  tm 
the  eve  of  the  Helsinki  Review  Confer- 
ence in  Madrid  in  Novonber  1980.  ap- 
pealed to  President  Breshnev  for  free 
emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

The  treatmoit  Dr.  Brailovsky  and 
his  wife  Irina  have  received  solely  be- 
cause he  requested  permission  to  oni- 
grate  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Helsin- 
ki agreemoit.  This  treatment  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  in  light  of  the  doc- 
tor's need  for  medical  assistance.  I  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  the 
Helsinki  accords  and  allow  Viktor  and 
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Irina    Bndlovsky    to    emigrate    with 
their  family.* 


JEWISH       HERITAOE       WEEK-A 
CELEBRATION  OF  PAST. 

PRESENT.  AND  FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  mw  TOMc 
n  THI  HOUSE  or  RKntXSDfTATIVCS 

Thunday,  May  7,  19%  1 

•  Mr.  LiBOXmiiLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  has  been  designated  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week."  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  proclaimed  week  is 
that  in  America,  all  religions  and  cul- 
tures have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankfiil 
for.  The  American  experience  allows 
religious  opportunity,  freedom,  and  se- 
curity. Therefore,  religious  groups 
that  had  been  previously  vilified  have 
found  enough  security  in  America  to 
be  able  to  grow  and  reach  out  to  the 
future.  Judaism  is  notable  for  its 
steady  rekindling  of  the  past,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  past  are  given  new  life 
and  meaning  in  the  contemporary 
world.  As  Prof.  David  Althshuler  of 
the  George  Washington  University 
has  written,  "Judaism  is  the  oldest  re- 
ligious civilization  still  living  today." 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  fitting  and 
proper  time  to  commemorate  Jewish 
Heritage  Week;  almost  daily.  Soviet- 
built  and  supplied  rockets  are 
launched  from  Jordan,  and  could  pose 
an  even  greater  direct  threat  to  Israel 
than  they  do  at  this  moment.  The 
murderous  rampages  of  the  PLO  go 
unattated.  and  the  world  is  still  not 
sufficiently  outraged  by  their  behavior 
to  condemn  them  and  pursue  the  dili- 
gent battle  against  them  that  so  des- 
perately needs  to  be  waged.  Israel  is 
never  safe,  but  in  America.  Jewry  is. 
While  reprehensible  acts  of  anti-Sem- 
itism have  become  all  too  frequent  in 
America  of  late,  the  spirit  of  tolerance 
and  the  protection  of  the  state  remain. 
Jews  can  freely  celebrate,  discuss,  and 
enjoy  Jewish  Heritage  Week  without 
fear  of  police  harassment,  denial  of 
basic  rights,  and  suppression  of  histo- 
ry. 

Prof.  David  Althshuler,  chairman  of 
the  Judai  studies  department  at  the 
George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  has  written  a  brief,  con- 
cise, thoughtful,  and  inclusive  sum- 
mary of  Just  what  Judaism  is  about. 
Althshuler's  essay  will  be  published  in 
conjunction  with  the  reinstallation  of 
the  permanent  collection  of  Jewish  art 
at  the  B'nai  B'rith  museum  in  Wash- 
ington. I  would  like  to  bring  Prof. 
Althshuler's  thoughtful  essay  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

JtTDAISM 

JudaJam  is  the  oldest  religious  civilization 
livtnc  today.  The  chain  of  Jewish  tradition 
stretches  back  more  than  3500  years  to 
nnmads  in  the  ancient  Near  East,  and  over 
the  centuries  iU  influence  has  been  felt  in 
virtually  every  comer  of  the  globe.  While 
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the  Jewish  people  has  always  been  a  tiny 
minority  strusgllns  to  survive,  Judaism  also 
gave  birth  to  Christianity  and  Islam,  whose 
followers  together  number  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  world. 

The  extended  family  of  Israelite  tribes 
formed  a  fragile  nation-state  during  most  of 
the  biblical  period,  down,  to  70  C.E.  The 
land  of  Israel,  situated  on  the  western  Medi- 
terranean and  at  the  crossroads  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  was  beset  by  neighboring  Egypt,  As- 
syria, and  other  smaller  states,  then  by  the 
great  empires  of  ancient  Babylon,  Persia. 
Macedonia  and  Rome.  Yet  throughout  this 
era,  the  Jews  created  political  and  religious 
institutions  to  maintain  and  develop  their 
national  unity.  The  capital.  Jerusalem,  and 
its  holy  Temple,  came  to  symbolize  the  iden- 
tifying link  between  the  people  and  the 
land. 

When  the  legions  of  Rome  destroyed  the 
Jewish  commonwealth  in  the  first  century, 
millions  of  Jews  were  already  spread 
throughout  the  empire.  For  the  next  1900 
years,  their  dispersion  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity rather  than  choice.  Longing  for  the 
rebuilding  of  their  land  and  their  state, 
they  nevertheless  strove  to  create  Jewish 
communities  and  to  perpetuate  Jewish  civi- 
lization wherever  that  became  possible.  For 
much  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Jews  were  des- 
tined to  be  subservient  to  religious  empires 
of  Christianity  and  Islam.  Yet  by  means  of 
creative  adaption  they  preserved  their  spe- 
cial heritage.  Faced  often  over  the  centuries 
with  hostility  and  even  persecution,  they 
continued  to  seek  new  homes  in  Europe  and 
the  Americas. 

The  17th  and  18th  centuries  brought  reli- 
gious and  political  freedoms  to  many  Jews, 
as  the  age  of  reason  and  modem  national- 
Ism  began  to  affect  many  minorities,  par- 
ticularly throughout  Europe  and  North 
America.  Modem  times  saw  many  Jews 
herald  Judaism's  acceptance  among  the  na- 
tions, while  many  too  began  to  rebuild  the 
nation  on  the  soil  of  Israel.  Just  decades 
ago.  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  and 
the  glory  of  the  reborn  State  of  Israel  re- 
vealed the  depths  of  both  pain  and  promise 
embodied  in  all  Jewish  history. 

The  long  span  and  varied  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  experience  naturally  has  pro- 
duced many  and  changing  approaches  to  re- 
ligious questions.  Individuals,  communities, 
and  the  people  as  a  group  have  struggled  in 
every  generation  to  understand  the  world 
and  their  destiny.  But  Judaism  since  biblical 
times  has  embodied  certain  principal  convic- 
tions that  give  the  chain  of  Jewish  tradition 
consistency  and  continuity.  Belief  in  one 
God  is  the  center  of  the  Jewish  world  view. 
God  is  beyond  all  measures  of  time  and 
space,  eternal  and  supernatural.  God  alone 
is  the  source  of  the  universe  and  all  that  is 
In  it,  the  supreme  teacher  and  judge,  and 
the  merciful  and  forgiving  protector  of  hu- 
mankind. The  Jews  see  themselves  as  one 
people  by  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  the 
one  God. 

God's  work  in  the  world  is  good,  according 
to  Judaism,  and  human  beings  are  the 
crown  of  creation.  Thus  since  the  beginning 
men  and  women  have  been  in  partnership 
with  God.  striving  to  reach  the  divine  poten- 
tial embedded  In  life.  Free  to  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  they  seek  God's  guid- 
ance and  look  to  God's  example.  Jews  call 
the  truth  that  God  reveals  to  them  Torah— 
instruction  about  the  meaning  of  life  and 
the  nature  of  human  responsibility.  The 
caring  God  and  the  responding  Israel  are 
Joined  together  by  means  of  Torah. 

Every  aspect  of  Jewish  civilization  is  a 
means  of  living  out  the  religious  principles 
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of  Judaism.  To  be  sure,  Jews  have  learned 
from  and  participated  in  the  widest  variety 
of  cultural  settings  in  which  they  have 
lived.  No  Jewish  custom  or  ceremony  Is  iso- 
lated from  the  practices  of  their  neighbors 
In  any  given  time  and  place.  Yet  the  Jewish 
way  of  life  Is  distinctive  when  taken  as  a 
whole.  Striving  to  Imitate  God.  in  whose 
image  they  believe  human  beings  are  cre- 
ated, they  see  in  every  moment  opportimi- 
ties  for  sanctiflcation.  Since  human  exist- 
ence has  meaning  and  purpose,  the  highest 
duty  one  can  fulfill  is  to  respond  to  God's 
commandments. 

The  primary,  natural  dimensions  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  the  family  and  the  com- 
munity. Thus  since  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  national  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the 
home  and  the  synagogue  have  been  the 
physical  centers  of  Jewish  life.  To  both 
these  places  the  general  view  of  the  ancient 
rabbis  applies:  The  world  rests  on  three 
things — on  Torah.  on  worship,  and  on  loving 
deeds.  The  maintenance  of  the  world,  then, 
requires  a  balanced  pursuit  of  study,  prayer, 
and  moral  action. 

As  Jews  comtemplate  the  destiny  of  their 
world  and  their  community,  cycles  of  natu- 
ral and  historic  time  seem  apparent.  As  day 
follows  night,  so  the  seasons  progress  with 
regularity.  So  too  are  children  bom.  they 
grow  to  maturity,  and  they  pass  away  as  do 
all  living  things.  Similarly,  Israel  was  en- 
slaved in  ancient  Egypt,  then  freed:  the 
nation  was  secure  in  its  land,  then  dis- 
persed, and  now  returns.  The  world  given  by 
God  Is  not  complete  or  perfect,  yet  miracles 
of  redemption  and  healing  continually  give 
testimony  to  the  realism  of  hope. 

Elach  point  of  every  cycle  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  sanctiflcation.  Thus  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  Jew,  family  and  community  commemo- 
rate the  occasions  of  birth,  circumcision  and 
naming,  coming  of  age  <  to  be  a  responsible 
Bar/Bat  Mltzvah— son/daughter  of  the 
commandments),  marriage  (and  divorce), 
and  death.  Rituals  link  the  individual  to  the 
people,  both  those  who  are  alive  and  those 
of  past  and  future  generations.  Every 
moment  of  Joy  or  grief  Is  made  to  strength- 
en the  bond  of  peoplehood  and  the  tie  to 
God. 

The  ongoing  streams  of  days  and  years 
are  replete  with  special  occasions  as  well. 
The  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  the  times 
of  rains  and  harvests  all  are  observed.  So 
too  are  the  anniversaries  of  world-shaping 
events— the  liberation  from  Egypt,  the  jour- 
ney to  the  land,  the  encounter  with  God  in 
the  wilderness,  the  great  victories  and  de- 
feats of  the  nation.  These  times,  whether  of 
festivity  or  mourning,  cause  Jews  to  inter- 
nalize and  to  respond  to  recurrent  themes  in 
nature  and  history. 

Judaism  sees  in  time,  however,  not  only 
patterns  but  also  progress.  Nature  and  his- 
tory have  their  upa  and  downs,  but  in  the 
end  they  embody  freedom  and  blessing.  The 
weekly  Sabbath  represents  the  bounty  of 
creation,  in  which  human  beings  must  work 
but  need  not  be  enslaved  in  order  to  survive. 
Constructive  effort  finds  its  reward  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world,  and  the  grand 
scheme  of  time  mirrors  the  more  tangible 
benefits  of  daily  life.  Thus,  Jews  believe,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  transcend  even  death, 
and  the  whole  world  is  destined  for  a  provi- 
dential end. 

For  Judaism,  then,  life  is  art.  God  Is  the 
architect  of  the  universe  and  human  beings 
are  its  artisans.  Time  and  space  are  dimen- 
sions in  need  of  holiness,  and  every  act  of 
sanctiflcation  brings  closer  the  fulfillment 


of  creation's  plan.  Recognlzinc  the  many 
hardships  of  their  historic  career.  Jews  nev- 
ertheless cling  to  the  conviction  that  life's 
beauty  is  its  essence. 
"How  lovely  are  your  dwelling  places. 
Eternal  God  of  all  creation! 
My  soul  seeks  and  longs  for  God's  pres- 
ence: 
My  heart  and  flesh  sing  with  Joy  to  the 
GodofUfe." 

(Pb.  84:l-2)« 


THE  3Sd  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OPNKW  JKKSKT 
IN  -THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSMTATTVES 

TTiursday,  May  7, 1981 

•  lix.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  33d  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Israel.  In  the  spring  of  1948,  a  coura- 
geous group  of  men  and  women  met  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  independence 
which  was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  for  freedom  and 
recognition  that  spanned  many  cen- 
turies. The  signing  of  this  declaration 
was  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  mil- 
lions of  Jews  worldwide.  It  was  the 
fruits  of  a  labor  which  lasted  thou- 
sands of  years  and  cost  millions  of 
lives. 

The  Jewish  people  of  Israel  and  the 
world  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful  and  much  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Their  tale  is  one  of  sorrow  and 
rejoice:  defeat  and  victory.  But  most 
importantly,  it  is  a  tale  of  inspiration. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  first  entered 
the  land  of  Israel  about  the  18th  cen- 
tury B.C.  when  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham led  his  people  to  what  was  then 
called  Canaan— and  much  later 
became  known  as  Palestine.  Since 
then  the  Jews  and  their  descendants 
have  been  forced  to  battle  for  their 
freedom  with  the  Egyptians.  Babylo- 
nians. Romans.  Byzantinlans,  Arabs, 
Ottomans.  Spaniards,  Nazis,  British, 
and  now  the  PLO.  The  fact  that  the 
Jews  have  survived,  endured,  and  even 
prospered  throughout  history  is  testi- 
mony to  their  courage  and  conviction. 

As  we  note  the  passing  of  this  33d 
anniversary,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  State  of  Israel  is  a  strong  and 
thriving  nation.  In  the  past  year,  the 
Israelis  have  taken  great  strides  in  ad- 
vancing their  long  held  beliefs  in 
brotherhood  and  friendship.  As  a 
result  of  the  dedication  and  foresight 
of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat.  Israel  and  Egypt  are  now  closer 
than  ever  to  being  cooperative  friends 
and  allies.  Each  coimtry  now  main- 
tains embassies  in  the  other,  allows  for 
unrestricted  travel  across  their  bor- 
ders, and  participates  in  economic  and 
cultural  exchanges. 

But.  although  Israel  and  Jews  world- 
wide have  a  great  deal  of  which  to  be 
proud  since  the  dark  dajw  following 
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the  holocaust  of  the  Second  World 
War.  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  recent  deployment  of  Syrian  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  in  central  Lebanon 
highlights  the  existing  security  prob- 
lems and  the  blind  hostilities  of  some 
neighboring  coimtries.  In  addition, 
there  remain  many  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  not  allowed  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Israel.  A  number  of 
these  Jews  have  been  incarcerated  by 
Soviet  authorities.  Among  other  injus- 
tices. I  have  closely  followed  all  devel- 
opments concerning  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  March  15  marked  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Bfr.  Shcharansky's 
arrest.  As  we  all  know,  Anatoly  re- 
ceived a  severly  inflated  13-year  prison 
term  as  a  result  of  tnmiped  up  espio- 
nage charges.  This  13-year  sentence 
was  imposed  by  Soviet  authorities  de- 
spite Presidential  Intervention  attest- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Shcharansky 
was  in  no  way  associated  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  In  fact. 
Shcharansky  broke  no  Soviet  laws,  but 
was  actively  engaged  in  working  for 
the  human  rights  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  Union,  all  in 
accord  with  Soviet  law  and  interna- 
tional agreements  signed  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Now,  over  4  years  later,  I  am  sad  to 
state  that  the  situation  has  worsened. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  not  only  remains  im- 
prisoned, but  his  health  has  continued 
to  deteriorate.  The  Soviets  handling  of 
this  case  has  been  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  a  blatant  injustice 
and  a  violation  of  hiunan  rights.  To  re- 
alize that  such  an  unjust  series  of 
events,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  can  actually  occur  in 
modem  times  is  indeed  unnerving.  As 
civilized  people  with  an  inherent  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  we  must  not 
relent  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly.  We  must  continue  to 
persevere  as  we  hope  an  pray  that  An- 
atoly is  able  to  persevere. 

It  is  very  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
are  citizens  of  a  Nation  whose  highest 
laws  guarantee  individual  freedom  to 
believe  that  Anatoly  may  merely  rep- 
resent the  tip  of  the  iceiierg.  Yet  there 
are  many  thousands  of  equally  heart- 
wrenching  cases.  A  week  hardly  passes 
in  which  another  desperate  family 
plight  is  not  brought  to  my  attention. 
Amid  this  depressing  picture  and  in 
the  spirit  of  independence  we  must 
continue  to  work  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Shcharanskys  presently  being  held 
against  their  will  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  this  33d  independence  anniversa- 
ry, the  United  States  must  reaffirm  its 
support  for  the  great  and  sovereign 
State  of  Israel,  which  time  and  time 
again  has  stood  by  our  side  in  times  of 
trouble  and  has  truly  proven  to  be  a 
faithful  and  trustworthy  ally. 

From  the  1917  Balfour  Declaration 
to  the  1948  declaration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  1979  Camp  David  accords, 
the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  the 
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state  of  Israel,  have  consistently 
emerged  from  adversity  victorious. 
Thus,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  congratulating  our  Jewish 
friends  and  allies  on  the  occasion  of 
"Yom  Ha'atzmaut,"  Israeli  Independ- 
ence Day.* 


HAWKINS- YOUNG  BILL  ON 
DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Senator  Paxtla  Hawkins  and  I  are 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  clarify  the  role  of  our  military  in 
assisting  drug  enforcement  efforts. 
This  legislation  is  intended  to  remove 
specific  roadblocits  which  tiave  pre- 
vented our  military  from  assisting  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  illicit 
drug  trafficldng  into  the  United 
States. 

At  present,  the  military  is  unable  to 
provide  such  assistance  due  to  inter- 
pretations of  the  posse  comitatus  stat- 
ute (18  U.S.C.  1385).  Consequently, 
without  some  modification  in  the 
posse  comitatus  provisions  the  mili- 
tary cannot  even  alert  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  suspected  drug 
traffickers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
posse  comitatus  statute  actually  dates 
from  the  post-Civil  War  period.  Its 
original  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
use  of  U.S.  Army  personnel  in  assist- 
ing local  law  enforcement  efforts. 
While  the  general  principle  that  mili- 
tary personnel  should  not  be  used  in 
civilian  matters  is  a  good  one,  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  this  statute  is  simply  too 
vague.  In  fact,  the  courts  have  made 
numerous  extensions  of  this  statute 
and  most  recently  it  has  been  inter- 
preted to  include  other  branches  of 
the  military  besides  the  Army.  As  a 
restilt.  the  Department  of  Defense 
points  to  the  posse  comitatus  provi- 
sions as  restricting  its  ability  to  assist 
other  Federal  agencies  in  narcotics  in- 
terdiction. 

The  objective  of  our  legislation  is  to 
expand  the  areas  in  which  military 
support  services  could  be  provided  to 
civilian  law  enforcement  agencies, 
such  as  the  sharing  of  information 
and  the  loaning  of  equipment  and 
facilities. 

The  Hawkins- Young  biU  would  con- 
tinue to  prohibit  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  military  personnel  in  narcot- 
ics seizure,  arrests,  or  other  civilian 
law  enforcement  responsibilities,  other 
than  to  provide  training  and  expert 
advice  to  civilian  authorities. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  military 
will  share  information  it  normally  ob- 
tains about  aircraft  and  boats  suspect- 
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ed  of  druc  trafficking  with  civilian  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  military  la 
not  Mxlered  to  tindertake  any  special 
law  oif oroement  eff<»t8.  In  no  case  is 
the  military  to  take  any  action  that 
would  interfere  with  its  preparedness. 
But  the  bill  would  allow  the  military 
to  plan  training  miwions  such  as  air- 
borne surveillance  training  in  areas 
where  suspected  drug  trafflcldng  is  oc- 
curing.  In  this  way  drug  enforcement 
objectives  could  be  achieved  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  primary  goal  of  train- 
ing our  military  personnel. 

In  our  home  State  of  Florida,  the 
mniiggiing  of  narcotics  generates  enor- 
mous profits,  and  from  those  profits 
trafllckers  are  able  to  equip  them- 
selves with  an  awesome  array  of  the 
very  finest  aircraft,  boats,  and  weap- 
ons. At  present,  they  are  better 
manned  and  better  equipped  than  the 
agents  assigned  to  stop  them.  Unless 
some  means  are  found  to  better  the 
odds,  law  enforcement  will  continue  to 
lose  its  war  against  smugglers.  One  of 
the  key  benefits  of  our  legislation  is 
that  it  allows  drug  enforcement  offi- 
cials to  capitalize  on  existing  pro- 
grams, facilities,  and  equipment  with- 
out having  to  make  the  tremendous 
capital  expenditures  necessary  to  in- 
stall and  operate  its  own  radar  system 
or  to  purchase  highly  sophisticated 
aircraft. 

This  legislation  directs  the  military 
to  use  its  discretion  to  pass  along  in- 
formation to  appropriate  law  enforce- 
ment authorities— it  does  not  expand 
on  the  military's  authority  to  gather 
information.  The  information  that  it 
would  provide  for  civilian  authorities 
would  be  that  which  they  already 
gather  during  normal  military  oper- 
ations, such  as  surveillance  flights 
over  the  Caribbean.  Any  direct  in- 
volvement in  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  limited  strictly  to  train- 
ing functions. 

Based  on  the  language  contained  in 
our  bill.  <»ily  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  Department  of  Treas- 
ury, or  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  are  au- 
thorized to  make  requests  for  military 
assistance.  Once  information  is  pro- 
vided to  these  Federal  agencies,  they 
wlU  be  permitted  in  appropriate  cases 
to  make  the  information  available  to 
State  and  local  authorities. 

We  believe  this  legislation  is  badly 
needed  if  we  are  serious  about  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  narcotics  into  our 
country.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 


ALCOHOL  ABSTENTION  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUPOHMU 
in  THS  HOnSS  OP  RSPRCSOrrATTVZS 

Thunday.  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  liATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  alert  may  colleagues  to  the  ef- 
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forts  of  Dr.  Edgar  W.  Parsons  of  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.,  who  is  chairing  the 
fourth  annual  Alcohol  Abstention 
Week,  May  3-10,  1981. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  event  is 
to  challenge  each  American  who 
drinks  alcoholic  beverages  to  abstain 
from  drinking  for  1  week  to  help  de- 
termine if  he  or  she  is  addicted  to  or 
dependent  on  alcohol. 

Dr.  Parsons  is  another  Sacramento 
County  resident  who  is  providing  lead- 
ership in  the  effort  to  stop  the  abuses 
of  alcohol.  I  have  risen  on  other  occa- 
sions in  this  Chamber  to  commend  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Candy  Lightner  of  Sacra- 
mento County,  who  chairs  the  nation- 
al organization.  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  (MADD). 

Over  the  last  decade,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  American  lives  have  been  lost 
to  drunk  driving,  five  times  more 
American  lives  than  were  lost  in  Viet- 
nam. In  addition  to  death  and  injury 
on  the  highway,  alcohol  contributes  to 
crime,  divorce,  vandalism,  academic 
underachlevement.  industrial  ineffi- 
ciency and  a  great  many  other  social 
and  economic  problems. 

I  recommend  the  participation  of  all 
Americans  in  the  fourth  annual  Alco- 
hol Abstention  Week.« 


THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  DRUG 
ABUSE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  PLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation  which  will  significantly 
enhance  our  Nation's  ability  to  over- 
come its  most  elusive  domestic  enemy: 
the  smuggler  of  narcotics.  These  pur- 
veyors of  the  drug  culture  today  roam 
freely  in  a  sanctuary  of  emormous 
profits  and  few  rislLs.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  even  the  odds. 

Today,  our  ability  to  combat  these 
massive  smuggling  operations  is  se- 
verely hampered  by  an  1878  statute 
known  as  posse  comltatus  which  re- 
stricts military  involvement  in  civilian 
law  enforcement.  Its  net  result  a  cen- 
tury later  has  been  to  prevent  the  mil- 
itary from  passing  on  information, 
such  as  obviously  clandestine  air  and 
sea  movements,  to  drug  enforcement 
agencies. 

As  a  result  I.  along  with  32  other 
Members  of  the  House,  have  joined  in 
consponsoring  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
EvAHs  of  Georgia  which  would  allow 
the  military  to  share  information, 
equipment,  and  facilities  with  civilian 
law  enforcement  officials. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  and  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  outstanding  work  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  go  one  important 
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step  further  by  allowing  the  use  of 
military  personnel  in  actual  drug  sei- 
ziu-es  and  arrests.  In  doing  so.  we  can 
help  insure  that  all  the  proper  re^ 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  utilized  to  break  the  back  of  the 
drug  cartel. 

The  Posse  Comltatus  Act  was  passed 
near  the  end  of  Reconstruction  as  an 
outgrowth  of  Southern  resentment 
over  the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  sup- 
port caipetbagger  governments.  Clear- 
ly, the  circumstances  of  1878  are  no 
longer  applicable.  Tet  the  notion  that 
the  military  should  remain  separate  in 
almost  all  cases  from  civilian  law  en- 
forcement is  itself  sound.  This  propos- 
al leaves  that  principle  intact  while 
helping  to  find  a  solution  to  one  of  our 
most  dangerous  problems. 

This  additional  legislation  carefully 
limits  the  expansion  of  posse  comlta- 
tus beyond  the  parameters  proposed 
by  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Specifically, 
the  military  could  only  be  used  when 
the  drug  operation  might  fall  without 
their  assistance  and  only  if  military 
preparedness  is  unaffected.  Further, 
the  military  would  in  all  cases  operate 
under  the  direction  of  civilian  law  en- 
forcement officers.  As  a  result,  this 
bill  successfully  balances  the  delicate 
separation  of  the  military  and  civilian 
law  enforcement  with  society's  over- 
riding need  to  rid  itself  of  drugs. 

In  this  same  spirit,  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  will 
hold  those  who  man  the  frontline  of 
the  drug-smuggling  operations  ac- 
countable for  their  actions.  The  Drug 
Elnforcement  Administration  estimates 
that  over  3,000  aircraft  are  involved 
each  year  in  smuggling.  Yet  the  big- 
gest risk  these  pilots  face  is  not  from 
the  law,  but  from  their  overloaded 
planes  crashing  into  the  sea  before 
they  reach  the  deserted  airstrips  of 
Florida  and  Texas. 

Under  the  current  Federal  Aviation 
Act,  only  two  limited  sanctions  may  be 
imposed  on  a  pilot  convicted  of  drug 
smuggling:  a  civil  fine  of  $1,000  and  a 
1-year  suspension  of  the  flying  certifi- 
cate. When  the  massive  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  generated  from  a 
single  smuggling  operation  is  consid- 
ered, the  deterent  effect  of  this  law  is 
clearly  insufficient. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  courts 
have  interpreted  this  statute  to  mean 
that  the  flying  license  cannot  tie  sus- 
pended until  all  legal  appeals  have 
been  exhausted.  This  provision  almost 
invites  these  pilots  to  continue  their 
enormously  profitable  and  illegal  ven- 
ture for  months,  and  in  some  cases 
years,  after  their  arrest. 

Statistics  indicate  that  many  of  the 
pilots  who  engage  in  these  operations 
are  novices  lured  by  promises  of  easy 
money  and  little  risk.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  even  those  odds. 

This  legislation  would  demand  that 
the  flying  license  of  any  pilot  convict- 
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ed  on  a  drug  smuggling  charge  be  per- 
manently revoked.  As  an  added  deter- 
rent, this  bill  would  impose  meaning- 
ful and  tough  criminal  penalties  on 
pilots  who  engage  in  transporting  Il- 
legal drugs  into  the  United  States. 

This  legislation  would  also  address 
the  problem  of  these  airborne  smug- 
glers who  return  to  their  trade  after 
arrest.  Not  only  would  this  proposal 
suspend  the  certificates  of  any  pilot 
indicted  on  drug  trafficking  charges, 
but  it  would  double  the  criminal  pen- 
alty imposed  on  those  who  continue  to 
engage  in  smuggling  while  under  sus- 
pension. This  legislation  will  provide 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  pow- 
erful weapon  to  control  that  element 
of  the  drug  cartel  which  contributes  so 
much  to  our  drug  problem. 

yir.  Speaker,  violence,  narcotics,  and 
organized  crime  have  become  insepara- 
ble. The  billions  of  dollars  it  generates 
each  year  have  enabled  these  smug- 
glers to  employ  sophisticated  and  ex- 
pensive techniques  to  avoid  detection. 
Evidence  of  their  success  can  be  found 
in  DEA  estimates  that  they  stop  only 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  Illegal  drugs 
that  flow  into  our  States  and  our 
homes.  Clearly,  they  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get.* 


CONGRESSMAN  GREEN  CELE- 
BRATES ISRAELI  INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REFBXSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  7, 1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Israeli 
Independence  and  mark  the  33  years 
for  which  the  State  of  Israel  has  rep- 
resented hope  and  freedom  for  Jews  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  when  on 
May  14.  1948.  the  world  watched  as 
David  Ben-Gurion  proclaimed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  IsraeL  In 
its  33  years  of  existence.  Israel  has 
struggled  against  hostile  neighboring 
countries,  fought  for  its  legitimacy, 
and  triumphed  over  the  terrible  legacy 
of  the  holocaust  to  become  a  truly 
great  nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  before  my 
colleagues  not  Just  Ben-Gurion's  his- 
toric proclamation,  but  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  Israel.  I  know 
that  Israel  will  always  be  celebrated  as 
a  haven  for  immigrants,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  dream  for  Jews,  a  nation 
rich  in  cultural  and  economic  accom- 
plishments, and  as  America's  unwaver- 
ing friend  and  unparalleled  ally  in  the 
Middle  East. 

As  we  toast  the  advent  of  the  Israeli 
state,  we  must  silso  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  opposing  whatever  presents  a 
risk  to  her  safety,  and  to  pursuing 
freedom  for  the  men  and  women  who 
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are  not  permitted,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, to  enjoy  the  fuU  religious  expres- 
sion they  seek  there.  We  must  contin- 
ue and  strengthen  our  actions  in  sup- 
port of  the  Ideals  which  we  so  admire 
in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Israeli  Independence  Day  is  indeed  a 
Joyous  holiday,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  many  more 
celebrations.* 


THE  DANGEROUS  SALE  OF 
AWACS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

OP  mw  TOIK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7, 1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  decision  to  delay  the 
sale  of  five  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system  aircraft  (AWACS)  to  Saudi 
Arabia  gives  Congress  time  to  redouble 
its  efforts  to  prevent  this  unf ortimate 
capitulation  to  blackmail.  The 
AWACS,  combined  with  other  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  committed  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  represent  a  most  dangerous 
package  which  is  likely  to  backfire  on 
U.S.  interests  around  the  world. 

The  AWACS  can  control  and  moni- 
tor the  position  of  up  to  400  combat 
aircraft  over  a  radius  of  several  hun- 
dred miles.  With  this  equipment, 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  called  for  a  holy 
war  against  Israel  just  2  months  ago, 
will  be  able  to  monitor  all  of  Israel's 
military  movements  including  troops, 
aircraft,  tanks,  and  artillery.  Such  in- 
formation in  the  hands  of  Israel's  en- 
emies will  bring  a  new  and  insidious  di- 
mension to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
Indeed,  one  shudders  to  consider  what 
might  have  happened  if  the  Saudis 
possessed  this  equipment  in  any  of  the 
last  four  wars. 

I  am  dismayed  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  not  learned  the  les- 
sons that  Iran  taught  us.  It  is  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  sell  advanced  weaponry 
to  an  unstable  client  faced  with  inter- 
nal discontent.  Ultimately,  such  wexgh 
onry  may  not  only  be  used  against  our 
allles,  but  against  ourselves. 

Once  again  we  hear  the  Saudi  claim 
that  the  sale  of  sophisticated  wei^rans 
is  a  "test  of  U.S.  friendship."  Yet  the 
administration  refuses  to  insist  on  any 
reciprocation  of  this  friendship.  As  the 
New  York  Times  noted  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial: 

Contrary  to  the  Pentagon's  desire,  the 
Saudis  will  not  let  the  operation,  or  defense, 
of  the  AWACS  become  the  pretext  for  cre- 
ating an  American  base  on  their  soil.  Con- 
trary to  the  State  Department's  hope,  they 
will  not  lead  in  urging  an  Arab  compromise 
on  the  West  Bank.  They  will  not  even 
accept  the  new  Administration's  rhetoric 
about  the  Soviet  danger  in  the  Middle  East; 
the  greatest  menace,  they  still  insist,  is 
IsraeL 
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At  a  speech  in  New  York  City  on 
April  22.  the  Saudi  Minister  of  OU  de- 
clared that  American  support  for 
Israel  was  the  greatest  threat  to 
United  States/Saudi  friendship. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  stand  up  for  its  most  depend- 
able and  stable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East:  Israel.  We  must  declare  "We 
have  had  enough"  and  insist  that  the 
Saudis  meet  our  interests  if  we  are  to 
consider  meeting  theirs. 

President  Reagan's  unwise  decision 
undermines  Israel's  security,  contra- 
dicts U.S.  interests,  and  adds  greater 
volatility  to  the  Middle  East  region  by 
raising  tensions  and  placing  a  greater 
strain  on  our  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  region.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  pro- 
testing this  sale  by  voting  for  any  dis- 
approval resolutions  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Recosd  two  editorials  which  re- 
cently criticized  the  administration  for 
committing  itself  to  the  AW  AC  sale. 
The  first  appeared  in  the  April  21  New 
York  Times  and  the  second  was  in  the 
April  23  Washington  Star.  I  commend 
them  both  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21. 1981] 
Thb  AWACS  Won-T  Ply 

If  those  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  planes  the  Administration  promised 
to  sell  to  Saudi  Arabia  were  now  nown  over 
Capitol  Hill,  they  would  send  back  a  very 
clear  message:  Cancel  this  mission. 

Senators  Baker  and  lAxalt.  whose  politi- 
cal radar  ought  to  impress  the  Reagan 
White  House,  already  sound  the  same  warn- 
ing. They  know  Congress  is  divided  on  the 
issue  and  might  approve  selling  five 
AWACS  only  if  the  President  expends  poU^ 
ical  credit  better  spent  on  his  economic  pro- 
gram. They  also  Imow  he  could  lose,  and  be 
diminished  before  the  world. 

Congress  is  dubious  about  sending  such  a 
sophisticated  secret  weapon  to  a  volatile 
region  and  is  concerned  for  Israel's  safety. 
It  also  feels  betrayed  by  both  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  Administrations  for  furtive 
promises  to  Saudi  Arabia  that  directly  vio- 
lated the  conditions  under  which  CongreH 
agreed  to  the  sale  of  62  P-15's  three  years 
ago.  Discussion  of  a  new  deal  to  enhance  the 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  power  of  the 
P-15's.  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
Mr.  Reagan  is  damned  if  he  includes  the 
AWACS  and  damned  if  he  doesn't.  But  he 
still  has  a  choice  of  purgatories. 

By  insisting  on  a  vote.  Mr.  Reagan  would 
wear  down  his  high  standing  in  Israel, 
whose  trust  he  will  sorely  need  in  future  ne- 
gotiations over  the  West  Bank.  And  even  if 
he  won  a  bruising  battle,  he  is  now  on  notice 
from  the  Saudis  that  they  will  not  pay  for 
the  AWACS  with  anything  more  than  cash. 

Contrary  to  the  Pentagon's  desire,  the 
Saudis  will  not  let  the  operation,  or  defense, 
of  the  AWACS  become  the  pretext  for  cre- 
ating an  American  base  on  their  soiL  Con- 
trary to  the  State  Department's  hope,  they 
will  not  lead  in  urging  an  Arab  compromiae 
on  the  West  Bank.  They  will  not  even 
accept  the  Administration's  new  rhetoric 
about  the  Soviet  danger  in  the  Middle  East; 
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the  greater  menace,  they  still  insist,  is 
tansL 

To  tbelr  credit,  the  Saudis  don't  evoi  pre- 
tend that  their  oU  ptdidea  hanc  in  the  bal- 
ance. They  want  to  break  Israel's  veto  over 
American  milttanr  sates  to  them,  but  they 
have  mort  unent  goals  when  setting  oil 
prteas  and  pcwiucUon  levels.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  aaiMH  wealth  depends  on  the 
West's  ecuiiuMic  health  Now  that  on  prices 
are  as  high  u  slackened  demand  can  take 
thsm.  they  want  a  mlfled  OPBC  price,  to  be 
raised  only  for  tnflatton  As  Sheik  Tamani 
said  Sunday,  they  wUl  keep  pumping  much 
more  than  they  have  to  until  other  OPEC 
membets  (all  Into  line. 

The  Saodk  do  not  need  the  AW  ACS  to 
defend  themaelvea  And  Mr.  Reagan  can 
amply  reward  their  good  will  by  filling 
other  anas  orders,  notably  the  mlisllf  and 
fuel  taiAs  that  will  also  enhance  the  F-lS's 
striking  power.  The  Awacs  twcame  an  added 
issue  only  when  four  American-manned 
models  were  rushed  to  Saudi  Arabia  at  the 
height  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict. 

The  Israella,  who  make  do  with  the  much 
more  modest  Hawkeye  spy  plane,  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Awacs  in  Arab  hands  would 
materially  threaten  their  defenses  and  in- 
tensify the  kOddte  East  arms  race  in  costly 
ways.  Senator  Baker  found  all  Israel 
aroused  by  the  issue  last  week.  He  also 
found  President  Sadat  itching  to  ask  that 
■gypt.  too,  get  at  least  Hawkeyes. 

The  Psntagon.  misled  by  the  glve-'em-ev- 
erythlng  hawks  in  Congress,  has  promoted 
this  fight;  more  than  the  Saudis,  it  needs  a 
new  early  warning  system.  The  State  De- 
partment, no  spologlst  for  Israel,  seems 
ready  to  accept  retreat.  Mr.  Reagan  should 
withhold  the  Awacs  from  the  deal  and  tell 
the  Saudis  the  truth:  he  cannot  now  afford 
to  sell  them. 

rProm  the  Wsshlngton  Star.  Apr.  23.  1981] 
TBI  AWAC-T  Dacisioa 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  ignoring 
sound  advtce  from  its  congressional  friends 
to  buU  heads  on  Capitol  HiU  later  this  year 
over  the  sale  of  Alrbone  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS)  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  AWACS  is  a  modified  Boeing  707  car- 
rying radar  equipment  that  can  control  and 
monitor  the  positions  of  up  to  400  combat 
aircraft  over  a  radius  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  Saudis  want  five.  They  insist 
that  Mr.  Reagan  press  Congress  to  approve 
AWACS  aloag  with  "range-enhancing"  aux- 
iliary fuel  tanks  and  more  sophisticated  mis- 
sile-carrytng  racks  for  the  60K>dd  P-lSs  the 
Carter  administration  agreed  to  sell  them 
three  years  ago. 

The  decisk»  is  most  unwise. 

Even  if  there  weren't  complicated  strate- 
gic implications,  there  would  be  a  basic 
practical  reason  for  not  coupling  the 
AWACS  issue  with  the  others.  Congress,  if 
pressed,  may  vote  down  the  whole  pack- 
age—not Just  the  radar  planes,  which  Israel 
fears  may  arm  its  enemies  with  pre-emptive 
inteUigenoe,  ttut  also  the  fuel  tanks  and  mis- 
sile racks  and  the  rest. 

If  Congress  says  no.  the  administration 
will  have  squandered  political  capital  It 
needs  to  put  through  its  economic  recovery 
plan — at  no  gain  and  maybe  at  some  cost,  in- 
cluding strained  relations  with  both  Israel 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  A  tactical  blunder  could 
become  a  substantive  blunder  with  damag- 
ing repercussions  for  U.S.  strategy  and  good 
offices  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  poor 
gamble. 

The  decision  is  the  more  mystifying  be- 
cause the  administration  was  nearly  home 
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free  with  the  rest  of  the  Saudi  transaction. 
The  Carter  administration  had  won  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  P-IS  sale  in  1978, 
over  Israel's  objections,  by  promising  Con- 
gress not  to  augment  their  range  or  firepow- 
er. That  pledge,  typically,  was  no  sooner 
given  than  hedged  and  no  sooner  hedged 
than  abandoned.  Even  so,  Israel  planned 
only  a  token  fight  over  the  fuel  tanks  and 
other  enhancements  the  Saudis  now  feel 
they  require  to  sssure  their  security. 

But  Israel  feels  obliged  to  make  a  fight 
over  the  AWACS  and  those  In  Congress  who 
regard  Israel's  military  security  ss  an  essen- 
tial commitment,  ss  we  certainly  do.  will  not 
sit  still  for  the  sale  and  have  said  so.  Pre- 
liminary vote  counts  in  both  houses  suggest 
that  unless  the  package  Is  broken  down  and 
Its  components  separately  considered,  politi- 
cal disaster  may  be  ahead. 

The  Saudis,  of  course,  have  been  warned 
of  this,  not  only  by  Secretary  Haig  during 
his  recent  vist  to  Riyadh  but  also  by  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker.  Yet  they 
are  pushing  the  administration  to  thrust  its 
hand  into  this  political  hornet's  nest  on  the 
offchance  it  will  not  be  stung.  It  will  be.  in 
all  probability. 

Putting  her  aingle-mindedness  in  the  most 
generous  light,  we  assume  that  Saudi 
Arabia,  ss  our  major  oil  supplier  and  ss  a 
vital  outpost  on  the  Persian  Oulf,  believes 
that  her  prestige  and  security  alike  deserve 
red-carpet  treatment  by  Congress. 

But  Saudi  defenses  would  not  be  left  with- 
out AWACS  support.  Two  American- 
manned  AWACS  are  In  Saudi  Arabia  now. 
and  have  been  for  months.  They  will  contin- 
ue to  operate.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  also 
that  the  first  of  the  AWACS  the  Saudis 
demand  to  be  allowed  to  buy  could  not  be 
delivered  until  1985:  and  even  if  the  sale 
should  go  through,  the  VS.  has  not  yet  con- 
ceded that  the  aircraft,  though  Saudi- 
owned,  would  be  wholly  under  their  oper- 
ational control  or  fully  equipped.  Finally, 
not  the  least  of  the  problems  of  Judgment 
and  timing  is  that  the  administration  has 
aiuiounced  this  decision  Just  as  the  Israeli 
election  is  heating  up. 

Not  even  the  considerable  pressure  the  ad- 
ministration must  be  feeling  to  meet  all 
Saudi  demands  at  once  justifies  a  decision 
of  no  practical  value  to  the  Saudis.  The 
result  will  be  strain  on  all  sides— with  Con- 
gress, with  Israel,  with  the  Saudis. 

Even  at  the  cost  of  n  temporary  strain  of 
good  feelings  with  Riyadh  the  AWACS  deci- 
sion should  be  reviewed  and  reversed.  Else 
Congress  may  be  forced,  reluctantly,  to 
teach  both  the  administration  and  the 
Saudis  a  hard  and  expensive  lesson  in  politi- 
cal Judgment  and  timing.* 


AWACS  SALE  DELAY  PRAISED 


HON.  JIM  MATTOX 

OPTBXAS 
IH  THX  HOUSg  or  RKPRKSENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  administration  has 
decided  to  put  off  bringing  before 
Congress  the  issue  of  the  AWACS  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  Unfortunately,  this 
postponement  is  due  to  political  con- 
siderations and  not  the  triumph  of 
good  Judgment. 

I  think  the  administration  is  wrong 
to  hope  a  cooling-off  period  will  make 
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the  Saudi  Armbia  AWACS  deal  go 
down  any  eaaler.  So  far  only  the 
United  SUtes  and  NATO  have  access 
to  this  aatoundlng  survelllanee  air- 
plane. Putting  this  equipment  In  the 
hands  of  a  nation  which  has  vowed  to 
wage  a  holy  war  against  Israel,  and 
which  funds  and  egpouaes  the  rhetoric- 
of  the  terrorist  FLO.  is  like  selling  a 
Saturday  night  special  to  a  man  who 
has  publicly  declared  he  is  going  to 
shoot  his  neighbor. 

There  Is  an  argument  that  usliig 
U.S.  military  personnel  to  operate  the 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia  lessens  the 
danger  to  Israel.  I  disagree.  Since  Sep- 
tember, we  have  been  operating  four 
AWACS  in  Saudi  Arabia.  There  is  a 
danger  that  military  information  gath- 
ered on  AWACS  snooping  operations 
could  be  turned  over  not  only  to  the 
Saudis,  but  tlirough  them  to  the  radi- 
cal eastern  front  nations  fanatically 
bent  on  Israel's  destruction.  If  our 
own  military  personnel  operating  the 
AWACS  were  not  as  friendly  to  Israel 
as  we  who  set  policy,  Israel's  safety 
could  be  compromised. 

To  turn  the  AWACS  over  to  the 
Saudis,  even  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  would  be  unreasonable.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HOLMES 
ALEXANDER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  inw  YORK 

IM  THX  HODSg  OP  REPRBSCnTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  19S1 

•  !^.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  retirement 
of  a  friend  and  distinguished  Journal- 
ist—a  man  who  has  upheld  the  princi- 
ples of  individualism  and  free  enter- 
prise with  both  pride  and  conviction.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  very  able  Journal- 
ist, novelist,  biographer.  newspaper- 
man—Mr. Holmes  Alexander. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  a  1928  graduate 
of  Princeton  University,  and  went  on 
to  postgraduate  work  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  University.  His  great- 
est Interests  were  always  Journalism 
and  American  history,  and  his  early 
major  works  were  famous  biographies 
of  two  of  our  Nation's  more  controver- 
sial leaders:  Martin  Van  Buren  and 
Aaron  Burr.  Both  books  received  fa- 
vorable reviews  from  prestigious  publi- 
cations—the New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  For  his 
biography  of  Aaron  Burr,  Alexander 
was  given  the  1937  Club  of  Baltimore's 
"Man  of  the  Year  Award." 

In  1939,  Alexander  set  out  for  a 
change  In  genre.  "I  wrote  lives,"  he 
confessed,  "because  I  had  not  been 
able  to  write  life."  With  this  realiza- 
tion, Alexander  persevered  to  create 
several  moving  novels  of  fictionalized 
history,  drawing  on  his  profound  love 
for  and  knowledge  of  American  histo- 
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ry  and  ctilture.  Such  novels  as  "Ameri- 
can Nabobs."  "Dust  in  the  Afternoon." 

and  "Selina."  like  his  early  books,  met 

with  immediate  critical  success. 

In  1942  Alexander  enlisted  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  and  received  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant.  He  was  dlac^iarged 
in  1945  with  the  rank  of  major  and 
was  awarded  the  Army  Air  MedaL 

On  his  return  to  civilian  life  after 
World  War  II.  Alexander  resumed 
writing  but  began  concentrating,  in  his 
articles,  on  national  and  international 
affairs.  He  was  published  in  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  CoUlefs.  In  addi- 
tion, he  wrote  regularly  duilng  1951 
for  Nation's  Business,  contributing  ar- 
ticles on  the  congressional  elections  of 
the  year,  present-day  American  rela- 
tions with  gmall  nations,  and  trends  in 
management  and  labor.  He  also  did 
book  reviews  and  covered  political 
news  for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  This  new 
direction  in  his  career  led  to  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  astute  report- 
ers of  political  activity  in  WashingUm, 
D.C.  Above  all,  Alexander  considered 
himself  a  shoe-leather  type  of  colum- 
nist who  got  his  information  by  going 
out  and  asking  questions. 

In  a  1970  National  Review  article  on 
his  autobiography  "Pen  and  Politics," 
Alexander  Is  hailed  as  the  "dean  of 
conservative  columnists."  He  describes 
himself  as  a  "political  conservative 
who  believes  in  taking  pride  in  our 
coimtry  and  in  its  traditions  of 
independence,  initiative,  individualism, 
and  self-reliance." 

I  submit  for  the  Rccors  the  article 
Holmes  Alexander  wrote  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement,  a  day  which  was.  ironi- 
cally and  triumphantly,  for  this  faith- 
ful conservative,  the  Inauguration  Day 
of  President  Ronald  Reagan.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

A  VrrxRAM  CoLuiof  1ST  Lays  Dowm  His  Pkn 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Key  West.  Pla.— All  of  us  who  have  lived 
stressfully  need  decompression,  private  or 
institutional,  at  the  withdrawal  period.  Few 
had  better  company  and  more  portentous 
surroundings  than  I  did  on  January  20, 
1981.  There  in  "Working  Press"  under  the 
Capitol's  west  wall,  I  listened  to  the  Inaugu- 
ral Address  which  declared  a  new  freedom 
for  America.  Behind  the  instant  President 
sat  his  weary  discard,  while  in  the  same  for- 
giving sky  of  a  warm  winter  noontime  the 
freed  captives  of  Tehran  were  leaving  Irani- 
an airspace. 

Big  with  emotion  was  this  occasion  for  me. 
Amid  world-sbe  events  stood  the  miscrosco- 
pic  one  that  I  was  doing  coverage  for  a  final 
newspaper  colunm,  begim  in  1940,  ending 
this  same  month  with  my  75th  birthday, 
also  the  voluntary  termination  date  of  my 
contract. 

Even  a  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the  emperor's 
chariot  shared  the  exhiliration  of  the 
Roman  triumph,  and,  I  Judge,  the  ensuing 
letdown.  Leaving  the  inaugural  site,  I  moved 
among  people  who  were  singing  "God  Bless 
America."  With  brimming  eyes  I  thrust  a 
handshake  at  a  black  army  chaplain  who  re- 
turned it  understandingly  in  the  daze  of  fra- 
ternal partiotism  brought  on  by  Mr.  Rea- 
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gan's  moving  speech,  the  band  snd  vocal 
music,  the  floating  banners. 

I  had  covered  such  ceremonies  since  1949 
without  the  tingles  that  now  stirred  me.  A 
gung-ho  conservative  and  seasoned  friend  of 
the  new  President,  I  beUeved  the  country 
was  undergoing  a  rebirth  of  freedom  and 
esteem.  It  wss  a  feeling  that  made  cloud- 
land  of  the  turf  and  concrete  underfoot  as  I 
hurried  for  my  office  and  typewriter. 

When  I  sat  down  and  wrote  the  story  for 
my  syndicate,  the  realities  rode  in.  I  soon 
would  not  belong  to  the  fourth  estate  of  the 
Reagan  regime:  my  term  finished  where  this 
admired  figure  stepped  into  command.  The 
work  I  had  been  at,  virtually  since  separa- 
tion from  military  service  after  World  War 
II,  would  not  be  resumed.  Instead  I  was 
leaving  town  with  my  wife  for  a  retirement 
vacation  in  Florida.  Like  scores  of  my  press 
corps  collesgues  down  the  years,  I  was 
plunging  from  the  peaks  of  excitement  ss  a 
Washington  and  overseas  correspondent 
into  the  alien  abyss  of  no-deadline  limbo. 
nom  a  lower  but  not  ritimimiiT  level,  my 
descent  coincided  with  what  ex-President 
Carter  and  the  ex-hostages  had  before 
them— the  M^eal  of  decompression  from  ac- 
customed pressures. 

Mine  was  not  so  intense  nor  extended  ss 
anticipated  in  the  early  moods  of  introspec- 
tion and  self-importance.  The  Republic 
would  survive:  the  syndicate  to  which  I  felt 
the  fond  attachment  of  long  tenure  would 
carry  on.  When  I  telephoned  New  York  to 
say  goodbye  to  my  editor,  she  told  me: 

"Don't  feel  sad.  The  stars  have  been  good 
to  you.  In  the  time  I  know  about,  you  lost  a 
beloved  wife  and  married  another.  You 
walked  away  from  major  surgery  and  kicked 
the  liquor  habit.  You've  had  big  moments 
and  made  many  friends.  This  phase  of  your 
life  had  to  pass,  but  there's  much  more  to 
come." 

Yes,  I  would  go  on  writing— not  knowing 
how  to  stop.  Then,  suddenly  in  the  holiday 
sunshine,  I  felt  the  oncoming  freedom  such 
ss  the  President  had  offered  the  citizenry. 
He  had  affirmed  a  liberation  from  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled welfare  state,  and  a  re- 
lease of  the  people's  energies  into  the  open 
market. 

Syndicated  writing  is  a  regulated  welfare 
arrangement  with  assured  publication  and 
income  as  long  as  you  hang  on.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age,  I  was  starting  anew  in  the  free 
lance  world  of  ruthless  competition  and  re- 
jection slips,  an  environment  where  all  writ- 
ers begin  as  I  had  more  than  a  half-century 
ago.  Another  Reagan  admirer.  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp,  one  time  Buffalo  Bills  star 
quarterback,  had  told  me  when  he  was  still 
a  rookie: 

"Professional  football  appeals  to  me  as  a 
private  enterprise  system.  No  sheltered  life 
there.  You  have  to  meet  and  beat  the 
roughest  competition.  No  paternalism,  no 
alibis,    no    results    except    of    your    own 
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but    deep   satisfaction    for   each    personal 
achievement. 

Mr.  Alexander,  a  Baltimorean  and  occa- 
sional contributor  to  this  page,  is  a  longtime 
syndicated  columnist  now  reverting  to  free 
lance  status.* 


So,  the  analogies  I'd  felt  at  the  inaugura- 
tion still  held.  Like  Mr.  Carter  and  the 
homecoming  hostages,  I  would  have  some 
adjustment-making.  The  country  and  I 
would  be  on  our  own  once  again,  as  long 
ago.  We'd  be  challenged  in  a  freedom  that 
was  not  risk-proof,  but  rich  with  the  re- 
wards of  individual  accomplishment. 

President  Reagan  had  called  for  "a  new 
beginning,"  a  warning  of  many  difficulties, 
and  that  was  so  for  me  as  for  the  nation. 
The  release  from  welfarism  meant  the  sort 
of  freedom  that  Jack  Kemp  thought  of  as 
pro  football  and  private  enterprise.  No  net 
to  catch  the  tumbles,  no  excuse  for  failures. 


MO  UDALL'S  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CAuroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  7.  198i 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  one  of  our  colleagues 
marked  his  20th  year  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  rise  now  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  great  American.  Mo 
Udall. 

Mo  and  I  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether on  many  of  the  great  issues 
that  have  come  before  this  body.  We 
have  all  admired  Mo's  hard  work,  de- 
termination, and  most  especially  his 
fine  sense  of  humor. 

Mo  Udau,  has  had  many  successes  in 
his  long  career  but  he  will  probably 
look  back  on  his  20th  year  in  Washing- 
ton as  one  of  his  most  satisfying.  He 
overcame  an  exceedingly  vigorous 
challenge  for  reelection  in  Arizona 
while  at  the  same  time  shepherded 
Congress  through  the  final  days  of  the 
long  struggle  to  preserve  valuable 
lands  in  Alaska. 

I  am  certain  that  I  Join  all  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  we  all  look  for- 
ward to  another  20  years  of  working 
with  Mo  Udall.* 


THE  EXORBITANT  PRICE  OF 
DAVIS^BACON 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

oPMDnrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  my  views  coincide  with 
those  expressed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  but  the  May  4  editorial  on  the 
effects  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  a  wel- 
come and  encouraging  exception  to 
the  rule. 

This  piece,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Exorbitant  Price  of  Davis-Bacon."  de- 
scribes the  extremely  inflationary 
nature  of  this  law.  which  directly  and 
indirectly  costs  the  American  taxpay- 
ers billions  of  dollars  each  year.  The 
article  concludes  that  "The  better 
remedy,  requiring  no  day-to-day  deci- 
sions by  unmonitored  Government  of- 
ficials, is  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act." 

Since  the  94th  Congress.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  that  would  do  Just 
that.  My  bill.  H.R.  1325,  would  wipe 
this  outdated,  E>epression-era  law  off 
the  books  and  result  in  substantial 
savings  in  the  Federal  budget.  At  a 
time  when  reducing  Federal  spending 
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and  eontroUlnc  inflmtton  are  prini*ry 
nitl'mTi'  |o«^  I  believe  that  repeal  of 
the  Davto-BttooD  Act  is  truly  a  biparti- 
san tarae  and  I  urte  my  colleagues  to 
ntpftrmf  this  Important  legislation. 
To  this  end.  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing Times  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

Tbb  KsoaamiiT  Pucs  or  Davis-Bacon 

In  MaryUnd'a  Ifontfomery  County,  It 
casta  about  $•  an  hour  to  hire  an  opermtor 
of  beavy  eonstniction  machinery.  Tet  bull- 
doaer  driven  vortclng  In  ICaryland's  portion 
of  the  WashlBCton  aubway  are  paid  about 
•14.  Carpaiten  on  one  Boston  apartment 
ooostnictlan  alt*  earn  $13.  Others  dotaic  the 
aame  work  down  the  street  make  $19. 

Why  so^  differences?  Under  the  Davts- 
Act.  contractors  for  federally  funded 
must  pay  the  "prevailing 
tai  the  world  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, that  often  translates  into  the 
paid  anywhere  in  a  recion. 
thus  ineresses  Federal  con- 
strucUoa  costs,  by  more  than  a  blllioo  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  Indirect  costs  to  the  public 
may  be  even  ireater. 

DavlB-Bacan.  and  40  "Uttle  Davis-Bacons" 
at  the  state  level,  are  remnants  of  the  De- 
rsrsslnn  In  those  bleak  days.  Consren  gave 
a  break  to  people  lucky  enough  to  work  on 
FadenU  projects  and  thus  prevented  compe- 
tttkm  for  scarce  construction  Jobs  to  drive 
down  wagea.  Ttanes  have  changed,  of  course. 
but  the  political  pressure  for  this  costly 
Federal  Intervention  has  not  diminished. 
And  that  pressure,  now  operating  upon  the 
Lsbor  Department,  has  a  devastating  conse- 
quence. 

The  law  calls  for  "prevailing"  wages,  but 
leaves  their  calculation  to  the  department. 
Sometimes  Labor  officials  simply  ignore 
lower-paid  workers  in  their  surveys;  the 
General  Accounting  Office  cites  a  case  in 
which  the  exclusion  of  113  nonunion  work- 
ers raised  carpenters'  wages  from  $4.85  to 
$6.54. 

More  typically,  the  surveyors  use  higher 
urban  wage  scales  to  determine  wsges  in 
amaU  towns.  Or  they  apply  an  administra- 
tive abortcot  called  the  "30-peroent  rule." 
Instrart  of  fstimat.ing  the  average  wage  for 
any  task,  they  look  for  the  highest  wage 
paid  to  at  least  $0  percent  of  the  workers 
performing  it.  Thus,  If  31  percent  of  brick- 
layers earn  a  union-scale  $15  an  hour,  the 
Ooverament  sets  the  Federal  wage  at  $15. 

The  excessive  cost  of  this  procedure  may 
be  coiwideraUy  higher  than  the  billion  dol- 
lars suggested  by  O.A.O.  figures.  For  many 
contiactocs  simply  refuse  to  bid  on  Federal 
projects  because  they  know  it  can  mean 
paying  acme  of  their  employees  more  than 
others.  That,  presumably,  reduces  the  com- 
petition for  Federal  contracts  and  raises 
construction  costs  well  beyond  the  direct 
Davis-Baoan  premium. 

By  the  aame  token,  the  Federal  wage-floor 
tends  to  Incresse  all  construction  wsges;  it 
shores  np  ««»»"»"^  for  expensive  labor  and 
reduces  tlie  incentive  for  contractors  to 
resist  iminnimtlnn  No  one  knows  bow  much 
this  feeds  Inflstton  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness. But  U  it  sdds  Just  S  percent  to  cosU  in 
this  huge  industry,  the  snnual  bill  exceeds 
$10WIlian. 

Many  poUticans.  including  President 
Pfsgan.  acknowledge  the  problem  but  seem 
unwUling  to  advocate  a  diange.  In  theory,  a 
touglier  Interpretation  of  the  law  would  be 
enough  to  cut  wages  to  competitive  levels. 
But  President  Carter  was  polWcally  defeat, 
ed  when  be  tried  that  solution. 
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The  better  remedy,  requiring  no  day-to- 
day decisions  by  unmonltored  Government 
officials,  is  to  repsal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  idea  of  using  tax  dollars  to  raise  con- 
struction wagss  was  dubious  enough  during 
the  Depression.  Carrying  on  with  such  a 
policy  when  the  economy  is  wrestling  with  a 
diasstrous  inflation  is  mad.« 


SECTION  302  OF  KJR.  3132— CASH 
DISCOUNT 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  KROOS  ISLAHO 

m  THB  Hovss  or  KSPaCSBHTATtraS 

Monday.  May  4.  1981 

•  Ui.  ST  OERBCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  House  passed 
by  a  vote  of  296  to  43.  HJl.  3132.  the 
"Cash  Discount  Act."  Debate  on  this 
bill  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  its 
cash  discount  and  credit  stircharge 
provisions.  We  should  be  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  another  provision  of  this 
bill  which  originated  in  the  Senate 
and  is  contained  in  H.R.  3132. 

SecUon  302  of  the  bill  extends  to  De- 
cember 31.  1982,  the  authority  of  na- 
tional banks  to  hold  real  estate  which 
was  written  down  on  the  books  of  the 
bank  to  a  nominal  amount  by  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979. 

The  need  for  this  provision  has 
arisen  due  to  recent  action  by  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency to  strictly  enforce  Its  interpreta- 
tion of  an  1M4  law  and  to  require  the 
immediate  filing  of  divestiture  plans 
for  such  real  estate  by  affected  banks. 

There  is  controversy  over  whether 
the  strict  interpretation  now  being 
given  this  provision  of  the  law  by  the 
Comptroller's  Office  Is  correct.  There 
are  those  who  feel  the  1864  law  is  ar- 
chaic and  should  be  reexamined 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  this  provision  places  a 
moratorium  on  any  enforcement 
action  by  the  Comptroller's  Office 
while  the  Congress  considers  the 
wisdom  of  the  law  and  its  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Comptroller.  Inasmuch  as 
the  provision  affects  about  100  banks, 
some  of  wtiich  were  given  deadlines 
that  have  expired  or  are  expiring,  it  is 
felt  there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of 
this  moratorium  provision  and  to  in- 
clude it  in  this  legislation. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  address  this 
subject  during  this  period,  the  affect- 
ed institutions  should  be  advised  that 
I  shall  not  look  with  favor  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  moratorium.* 


ECONOMIC  CONDITION 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

or  ABKAMSAS 

n  THB  BOU8K  OF  axrHkssirrAnvss 

Thunday.  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  in  my  district  are  beginning  to 
feel  better  about  America  and  about 
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our  economy.  From  what  I  can  gather 
from  Members  here  in  the  House,  that 
feeling  is  sweeping  across  the  country. 

I  believe  this  new  attitude  Is  caused 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
that  we  may  never  fully  understand.  It 
could  be  that  people  are  developing  a 
more  positive  attitude  because  of  the 
election  of  1980.  Or,  It  could  be  be- 
cause of  the  successful  space  shuttle 
trip,  the  release  of  our  hostages,  the 
President's  survival  of  a  mindless  as- 
sassination attempt,  or  it  could  be  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  about  to  agree 
on  the  fundamentally  different  course 
of  action  that  has  been  proposed  in 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. Most  likely,  the  emerging  new 
attitude  comes  from  a  mysterious  mix- 
ture of  these  and  other  factors. 

But.  whatever  caused  this  new  atti- 
tude, the  cause  is  not  so  important  as 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  developing, 
new.  positive  attitude  in  our  country. 

I  think  we  need  to  nourish  this  new 
feeling  because  resurgent  hope  In 
America  may  have  more  to  do  with  im- 
proving our  economic  condition  than 
all  the  fine  tuning  that  this  Congress 
might  do  by  legislation,  that  the  bu- 
reaucrats could  do  by  regtilation.  or 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  do  by 
manipulation  of  monetary  policy. 

In  short,  the  attitude  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  are  on  the  rise.  It  is 
a  good  condition— one  we  should  en- 
courage, not  discourage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  offers  a  fun- 
damentally different  course  of  action. 
But.  there  is  more  to  it  than  that— he 
is  asking  the  country  to  make  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  the  new  direc- 
tion. The  people  agree  because  they 
know  we  did  not  get  Into  this  mess 
overnight,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  it  with  a  short-term  proposal 
and  a  short-term  commitment. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  day  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
Paul  Volcker,  came  before  the  Budget 
Committee  to  tell  us  of  his  experience 
with  a  New  York  taxi  driver.  The 
Chairman  said  that  he  was  on  his  way 
by  cab  to  the  airport  when  the  driver 
recognized  him  and  began  a  discussion 
about  the  economy.  The  Chairman, 
hopeful  about  our  economic  situation, 
asked  the  taxi  driver  his  opinion  of 
our  economy  and  what  his  forecast 
was  for  the  futive.  The  taxi  driver 
told  the  Chairman: 

Well,  I  think  things  are  going  to  get 
worse. 

This  was  a  slight  disappointment  to 
the  Chairman,  so  he  asked  the  taxi 
driver  why  he  felt  that  way.  The  taxi 
driver  said: 

Well,  I  just  believe  things  are  going  to  get 
worse— first  they're  going  to  get  worse;  then 
they're  going  to  get  better. 

And  then  he  likened  what  we  are 
going  through  to  moving  into  a  new 
house.  Even  though  the  new  house  is  a 
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better  house,  it  is  always  uncomfort- 
able to  change  due  to  the  inconven- 
iences and  dislocations  that  take  place 
when  you  first  move  in.  But.  once 
those  dislocations  and  inconveniences 
are  settled.  It  becomes  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  then  things  get 
better. 

I  think  that  shows  that  the  great 
reservoir  of  commonsense  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  here  in  Washington,  not 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  in 
the  people,  where  it  alwajrs  has  been. 
The  people  have  an  uncanny  ability  to 
get  this  country  back  on  track,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  support  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  the  fimdamentally  differ- 
ent course  of  action  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

With  their  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  the  people  are  devel- 
oping a  new  optimism,  a  new  hope,  a 
new  faith:  and  I  think  that  this  wiU 
have  as  much  effect  on  our  economic 
condition  as  any  technical  change  or 
budget  modification  that  we  may 
make  here  in  the  Congress. 

Why  are  the  people  supporting  the 
President?  Why  are  expectations  im- 
proving? Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  new  direction  and  a  long-term  com- 
mitment, I  think  they  know  the  par- 
ticular differences  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison: 

DlTRKKIICIS  BSl'WSail  THX  JORXS-HODSS 
BUDGST  COmfRTlB  ALTBaRATIVK  AMD  THX 
RXAGAJI-BlTAKnSAM  SDBSTITDTX 

This  fact  sheet  compares  Itey  aspects  of 
the  two  alternative  budget  resolutions  ■  that 
are  being  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; that  is,  the  verskms: 

Reported  by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
on  April  9  ( Jones-HBC).  and 

Introduced  by  Representatives  Gramm 
and  Latta  en  April  39  (Bipartisan  Substi- 
tute). 

SUMMARY  OF  PUNNED  OUTIAYS  AND  RECaPTS:  1982-84 
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KKT  DimtKIICXS 

A.  The  Jones-HBC  Alternative  Calls  for 
Substantially  Higher  Planned  Spending 
Under  the  Jones-HBC  alternative,  outlays 

for  the  period  l»82-«4  would  be  $142.15  bU- 
lion  higher  than  under  the  Bipartisan  sub- 
stitute. 

B.  The  Jones-HBC  Alternative  Calls  for 
Substantially  Higher  Tax  Receipts 

Under  the  Jones-HBC  alternative,  receipts 
for  the  1982-84  period  would  be  $178.05  bU- 


■  nrst  Budget  ReaoluUon  for  fiacsl  yew  1983  and 
ReconcUUtlon  Instnictions  for  fiscal  year  19S3-S4. 
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lion  higher  than  under  the  Bipartisan  sub- 
stitute. 

C.  The  Jones-HBC  Alternative  Would  Cut 
Back  on  National  Security  Proirams* 

The*    Jones-HBC    alternative    calls    for 
policy  cuts  in  defense  programs,  as  follows: 
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The  Jones-HBC  cuts  in  defense  would 
sharply  reduce  pay  increases  for  military 
pnaoonel  and  prevent  the  addition  of  dvU- 
lan  employees  needed  to  improve  military 
force  readiness  and  allow  return  of  military 
personnel  that  have  been  diverted  to  civil- 
ian Jobs  such  as  training. 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  would  cut  funds 
for  critically  needed  weapons  systems,  in- 
cluding funds  for 

Production  of  nuclear  materials  needed 
for  warheads  scheduled  for  deployment  in 
thel980's. 

Construction  of  launch  facilities  for  MX 
missiles 

Reactivating  existing  battleships  and  a 
carrier  which  present  cost-effective  means 
for  launching  cruise  mlssQes  and  providing 

SUMMHt. 

Maintenance  related  to  the  introduction 
of  new  weapons  sjrstems. 
D.  The  Jcmes-HBC  Alternative  Would  Add 
Back  Substantial  Domestic  Spending 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  calls  for  policy 
increases  in  a  ntunber  of  dcxnestic  programs, 
with  outlays  for  these  increases  adding  up 
to  $40.70  billion  in  1982-84.  By  funcUon,  the 
outlays  for  policy  increases  add  up  as  fol- 
lows: 
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E.    The    Jones-HBC    Proposal    Seeks    To 

Reduce   Deficits   by   Allowing   Taxes   to 

Rise.  It  Does  Not  Provide  Enough  Tax 

Relief  To  Stimulate  Individual  Savings 

and  Private  Investments 

Under  the  Jones-HBC  proposal,  individual 
tax  relief  would  not  begin  untO  January  1, 
1982— rather  than  July  1, 1981. 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  provides  for 
much  higher  tax  receipts  than  the  Biparti- 
san substitute: 

$31.15  bOlion  more  in  1982. 

$60.95  billion  more  in  1983. 

$85.95  billion  more  in  1984. 

$178.05  billion  more  in  the  1982-84  period. 


•1U*  analyiis  done  before  Hefner  Amendment 
brought  Jones  proposal  in  line  with  Reacan  on  de- 
fense. 
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Higher  receipts  planned  by  Jonea-HBC 
proposal  are  due  in  part  to  different  eco- 
nomic aaaumptiona  but  primarily  to  policy 
dlfferenoea.  Table  shows  differences  due  to: 
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The  J<mes-HBC  proposal  results  in  a 
higher  and  growing  tax  burden  than  the  Bi- 
partlssn  substitute,  which  would  reduce  the 
burden: 
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F.  The  Jones-HBC  Proposal  Has  Weak 
ReconcOlaUon  Requirements 

The  Jone-EraC  alternative  is  very  weak  in 
its  requirements  upon  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations committees  for  reconciling  (Le., 
cutting)  authorized  spending  levels  and  ap- 
propriations to  stay  within  amounts  called 
for  in  the  budget  resolution.  Reconciliation 
requirements  of  the  two  altemativea  are  as 
follows: 
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Weak  reconciliation   requiranents  invite 
higher  appropriati<ms  and  spoidlng. 
G.  The  Jones-HBC  Proposal  Offers  Uttle  in 
Economic  Improvement 

The  Jones-HBC  pisn  offers  virtually  no 
relief  from  inflation,  with  the  GNP  deflator 
dropping  from  9.9  to  9.8  percent  between 
1981  and  1982.  By  contrast,  the  Bipartisan 
plan  aedcs  to  lower  inflation  to  8.3  percent 
in  1982.  6.0  percmt  in  1984  and  below  5  per- 
cent by  1986. 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  aawimwi  a  con- 
tinuation of  double-digit  interest  rates  in 
1982— e.g.,  12.0  percent  for  S-mcmth  Treas- 
ury bOls.  while  the  Bipartisan  program  proj- 
ects a  rate  of  8.9  percent 
H.  The  Jones-HBC  proposal  Double-Oounts 

Some  Budget  Savtaigs  and  Assumes  Other 

Savings  That  Cannot  be  Achieved 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  calls  for  at  least 
$1.8  blllkm  In  bu4tet  savings  that  were  al- 
ready provided  for  in  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's budget  and  adopted  in  tlie  Biparti- 
san substitute. 

The  Jmes-HBC  proposal  also  awnimes 
other  savings  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  the 
time  frame  proposed  <e.g.,  from  mulU-year 
procurement). 

The  Jones-HBC  proposal  uaes  these 
double-coimted  and  unattainable  savings  to 
avoid  making  real  program  reductions. 
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I  think  they  alao  know  that  the 
Presklent'a  proponl  will  decentralise 
OoTwament  by  delesating  more  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  State  and 
local  lovemments.  After  all.  those  in- 
stitutions closest  to  the  people  are 
most  apt  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs 
and  legitimate  expectations  of  the 
people. 

To  appreciate  how  this  new  hope 
and  improved  expectation  can  help  in 
the  ficht  on  inflation,  we  have  to 
think  about  the  nature  of  inflation 
itself. 

Throuchout  history,  we  have  been 
able  to  catalog  three  distinct  stages  of 
inflation.  The  first  stage  comes  when 
an  economy  Is  heated  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  small  degree  of  inflation, 
it  is  sometimes  argued,  is  helpful  be- 
cause it  tends  to  pull  the  economy 
along. 

Unfortunately,  as  this  condition  con- 
tinues, and  as  governments  continue 
to  inflate,  we  move  into  a  second 
phase  of  inflation  where  people  begin 
to  expect  and  anticipate  further  infla- 
tion. When  this  stage  sets  in.  we  see 
people  buying  goods  today  because 
they  are  afraid  that  the  cost  will  be 
higher  next  year.  This  inflationary  ex- 
pectation contributes  to  the  problem. 
It  inflames  our  economy  and  destroys 
hope.  Unfortunately.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  moved  into  this  category 
of  Inflation  in  America. 

Of  course,  the  third  stage  that  has 
been  identified  is  that  of  hyperinfla- 
tion, or  the  experience  of  Germany  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century  when  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  German  marks 
would  not  buy  a  loaf  of  bread. 

With  that  little  perspective,  it  is  Just 
commonsense  to  realize  that  expecta- 
tion affects  work,  productivity,  sav- 
ings, and  investment.  It  affects  con- 
sumption. It  affects  demand.  It  affects 
everything  that  we  do  in  a  sopliisticat- 
ed  economy.  In  short,  inflationary  ex- 
pectations affect  the  way  that  people 
behave. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  if  it  is  true 
that  we  can  alter  behavior  by  altering 
expectations— and  I  think  it  is-then  I 
would  like  to  prottoae  a  new  argxmient 
for  supporting  the  President's  econom- 
ic recovery  program. 

Here  on  the  floor,  we  have  heard 
various  speakers  analyzing  and  com- 
paring the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery program  to  the  Jones  budget  reso- 
lution. To  the  conservatives,  many 
speakers  say  there  is  Uttle  difference 
in  the  proposals.  To  the  liberals, 
speakers  are  saying  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  and  that  therefore,  one 
should  support  the  Jones  proposal. 

I  think  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  proposals.  The  President's 
approach  attempts  to  decentralize 
Government,  and  it  makes  a  long-term 
commitment  to  a  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent course  of  action.  But,  I  would 
say  this  to  any  conservatives  in  the 
House  who  argue  that  the  differences 
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between  the  two  proposals  are  slight 
and  therefore  are  leaning  toward  the 
Jones  proposal. 

If  you  are  thinking  that,  then  you 
may  be  overlooking  the  point  that 
there  is  one  indisputable  big  differ- 
ence in  these  two  proposals;  and  that 
is  that  one  of  them  clearly  has  the 
trust  and  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  the  other  does  not.  One  of  them  is 
seen  as  a  way  to  turn  this  economy 
around,  and  the  other  is  not.  For  that 
reason,  only  one  of  these  proposals 
can  possibly  affect  the  behavior  of 
people  by  altering  their  expectation, 
and  that  proposal  is  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program.  It,  and 
only  it,  can  break  the  inflation  mind- 
set that  grips  our  country.  So,  for  con- 
servatives who  are  being  told  that 
there  is  little  difference,  ask  yourself, 
which  one  of  these  proposals  has 
caught  on  with  the  people?  Which  one 
do  they  want?  Which  one,  therefore,  is 
most  likely  to  alter  the  behavior  of 
Americans  in  the  way  that  they  save, 
invest,  produce,  and  work? 

I  think  when  you  finish  that  analy- 
sis you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
President's  economic  recovery  package 
is  the  one  package  that  has  a  chance 
of  building  the  optimism  and  hope 
that  we  need  to  break  that  inflation- 
ary expectation  and  pull  our  economy 
out  of  the  doldrums. 

And.  if  that  analytical  tack  is  not 
persuasive,  then  consider  this:  If  the 
President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram does  have  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  and  might.  Just 
might,  help  break  the  inflationary  ex- 
pectation that  is  hurting  us  all.  why 
not  give  it  a  chance  to  succeed?* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  K. 
DAWSON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  mw  jKKsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKTRCSnTTATrVCS 

Tuesday.  May  5.  1981 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  for  the  past  16  years, 
and  now  am  honored  to  be  its  chair- 
man. Those  of  us  who  cherish  this 
House  know  that  it  could  not  function 
without  an  effective  committee 
system,  and  we  know.  too.  that  to  be 
effective  a  committee  must  have  com- 
petent staff.  Today.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  a 
highly  respected  staff  member  of  our 
committee  who  is  assuming  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  executive  branch 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Civil  Works.  That  staff 
member  is  Robert  K.  (Bob)  Dawson. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Dawson  personi- 
fies those  qualities  that  define  an  out- 
standing professional  staff  person.  As 
administrator   of   our   committee   for 
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almost  8  years.  Bob  performed  his 
duties  with  a  high  degree  of  diligence 
and  distinction.  Alwajrs  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  its  members.  Bob  made 
many  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
with  his  quiet  competence  and  careful- 
ly reasoned  advice.  When  I  addressed 
the  staff  upon  assuming  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  committee.  I  stated  that  I 
was  proud  of  the  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  that  the  committee  had 
achieved.  No  small  part  of  that  success 
is  due  to  the  skilled  performance  of 
Bob  Dawson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  committee  chair- 
man enjoys  losing  a  top  staff  member, 
but  in  this  instance  the  committee's 
loss  is  the  administration's  gain.  We 
all  extend  to  Bob  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  working  with  him  as  he  as- 
sumes his  new  position.* 


May  7,  1981 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS— DOES 
IT  PROTECT  SLOPPY  JOURNAL- 
ISM? 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 


or  mw  YOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  19S1 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  a 
■'Dear  Colleague"— along  with  an  at- 
tached copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  the  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Bradlee— circulated 
by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Robert  J.  Lacomarsino  of  California. 

Irf  these  letters.  Representative  La- 
comarsino explains  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  inaccurate  reporting— on  this 
occasion  committed  by  Washington 
Post  Staff  Writer  John  M.  Gosko— on 
matters  of  great  significance  to  the 
Nation. 

Unquestionably,  in  our  democracy 
the  print  media  plays  an  important 
role  in  the  formulation  of  public  opin- 
ion and  official  Government  policy. 
Whenever  legislative  activities  are  dis- 
torted—and reported  as  distorted,  by 
the  media— a  great  disservice  is  done 
to  the  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
both  statements  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Washington,  D.C,  May  6,  1981. 

Dear  CoLLKAonx:  I  am  sure  each  one  of 
you  can  point  to  occasions  when  your  legis- 
lative activities  and  conunents  have  been  in- 
accurately reported  by  the  media,  either  by 
errors  of  commission  or  omission. 

Last  weeli.  I  described  on  the  House  floor 
one  of  the  most  glaring  recent  examples  of 
faulty  Journalism  exhibited,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  The  Washington  Post,  where  such 
lapses  seem  to  be  developing  into  a  regretta- 
ble habit.  A  front-page  story  appearing  in 
the  Post  of  April  30  described  actions  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  the 
previous  day  regarding  EI  Salvador.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Post  account,  the  Administration 


suffered  a  setbacic  by  way  of  an  amendment 
which  represented  a  "decisive  repudiation" 
of  the  Administration's  position  on  D  Salva- 
dor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, that  was  described  in  the  Post  story. 
specifically  stated  that  they  were  in  support 
of  the  President's  policies  with  regard  to  EH 
Salvador,  including  military  aid.  but  they 
felt  that  the  objectives  that  the  Administra- 
tion itself  tiad  enunciated  should  be  clari- 
fied and  spelled  out  in  the  bill  itself.  The 
Post  failed  to  mention  the  Committee's  re- 
sounding defeat  of  two  other  amendments, 
one  of  which  would  have  prohibited  any 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  at  all,  and  the 
other,  an  amendment  requiring  the  with- 
drawal of  all  military  trainers  30  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill.  The  Post,  as  I  say.  did  not  even 
mention  those  particular  issues  or  votes,  an 
amazing  omission. 

As  a  result  of  that  unimpressive  Journalis- 
tic episode.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Post,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  for  your 
information  pointing  out  the  errors  of  its 
ways.  I  might  suggest  to  those  of  you  who 
are  so  inclined  to  take  similar  action  from 
time  to  time  as  the  occasion  arises.  All  too 
often,  it  seems,  we  are  willing  to  let  pass  dis- 
tortions and  misrepresentations  wtiich  cloud 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  issues. 
Sincerely, 

ROBUtT  J.  LAOOMARSIIIO. 

Washhigtoii.  D.C.  May  4, 1981. 
Mr.  Bsif jAim  C.  Bsadlb, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Wathinoton  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  The  print  media  in  a  democracy 
plays  an  important  role  in  helping  to  formu- 
late public  opinion  and  ultimately  official 
government  policy.  By  informing  the  popu- 
lation of  the  needed  facts  and  opinions  re- 
lating to  a  specific  issue,  they  quite  often  es- 
tablish the  parameters  of  debate.  When  the 
issue  at  hand  deals  with  foreign  affairs  and 
there  Is  Uttle  or  no  domestic  base  of  luiowl- 
edge,  this  effect  is  magnified.  For  this 
reason.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  April  30, 1981  article  by  Waatiington  Post 
staff  writer  John  M.  Goshko,  dealing  with 
Congressional  action  concerning  VJB.  policy 
toward  E3  Salvador. 

In  his  article.  "Doubts  Indicated  on  Salva- 
dor Aid,"  Mr.  Goshlio  reported  on  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  regard  to  providing  further 
assistance  to  El  Salvador.  He  concludes  ttiat 
an  amendment  passed  by  the  Committee 
"was  a  clear  signal  that  doubts  about  Rea- 
gan's support  for  the  Salvadoran  junta  are 
still  very  much  alive  on  Capitol  Hill."  He 
further  quotes  one  of  the  amendment's 
sponsors  as  saying  that  the  amendment 
"represents  a  decisive  repudiation  of  the 
blank  check  military  policy  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  constitutes  a  significant 
victory  for  those  who  believe  we  should  not 
provide  unoonditional  aid  to  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador."  For  the  imknowing 
public,  the  message  is  clear,  the  Congress 
has  repudiated  the  President's  policy 
toward  El  Salvador,  and  handed  tUm  a  sig- 
nificant setback  in  foreign  affairs. 

While  the  basic  facts  provided  by  Mr. 
Goshko  are  accurate,  those  facts  that  he  did 
not  report  are  even  more  significant.  As 
anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
debate  about  VS.  policy  toward  El  Salvador 
can  tell  you.  the  most  hotly  contested  ele- 
ments in  that  policy  deal  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $25  million  of  additional 
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military  aid  and  the  continued  presence  of 
U.8.  military  training  personnel  in  that 
country.  It  is  these  two  issues  tliat  tiave  re- 
kindled the  old  anti-war  slogans  and  Viet 
Nam  comparisons.  In  fact,  the  well  orches- 
trated mall  campaigns  against  our  policies 
have  been  based  entirely  on  opposition  to 
these  two  issues. 

What  Mr.  Goshko  chose  not  to  share  with 
the  readers  of  the  Washington  Post  is  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
rejected  specific  amendments  to  stop  all  fur- 
ther military  aid  and  to  bring  atiout  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  all  military  training 
personnel.  In  both  cases,  the  Committee 
overwhelmingly  defeated  those  amend- 
ments by  votes  of  9-23  and  11-19,  respective- 
ly. Thus,  far  from  repudiating  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  President's  policy,  the  liberal- 
dominated  Committee  endorsed  it. 

Furthermore,  even  Mr.  Goshko's  report- 
ing of  the  single  amendment  to  pass  the 
Committee  leaves  much  to  l>e  desired.  The 
amendment  simply  requires  the  President 
to  certify  that  to  his  satisfaction  the  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  is  pursuing  policies 
in  six  areas  that  are  designed  to  foster 
human  and  civil  rights  as  well  as  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  order  to  contin- 
ue receiving  aid. 

What  is  significant  and  remains  unreport- 
ed by  Mr.  Goshko  is  the  fact  the  Committee 
rejected  the  punitive  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment that  had  included  a  legislative  veto  au- 
thority, a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  national 
security  waiver  authority,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion on  using  XJJS.  defense  stocks  to  provide 
further  aid. 

While  I  voted  against  the  amendment  and 
believe  it  is  unnecessary  and  restrictive  and 
sends  the  wrong  message  to  our  friends  and 
allies  in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  is  already 
stated  U.S.  policy,  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment is  hardly  a  significant  challenge  to  the 
President. 

What  is  significant,  however,  is  the  total 
omission  by  the  press  of  those  key  decisions 
that  supported  the  most  controversial  as- 
pects of  U.S.  policy  toward  El  Salvador.  By 
refusing  to  provide  the  readers  with  a  total 
picture  of  all  the  issues  at  stake  in  this 
debate,  Mr.  Goshko  has  done  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  this  country,  our 
government  and  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  Wastiington  Post. 
Sincerely. 

ROBKRT  J.  LACOMABSmO.* 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 
JOIN  TO  OPPOSE  MILITARY 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

m  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
in  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  week  is  clear  evidence  that  op- 
position to  the  administration's  policy 
of  arming  EH  Salvador  is  growing  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  by  a  vote  of  26  to  7.  the  Commit- 
tee approved  language  that  would  pro- 
hibit military  aid  Lf  basic  human 
rights  are  denied. 

Few  Americans  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  view  the  effect  UJS.  policies 
have  on  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  and 
in  other  countries,  than  our  dedicated 
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Peace  Corps  volunteers.  In  the  case  of 
El  Salvador,  these  men  and  women 
have  worked  directly  with  the  peas- 
ants and  farmers  who  bear  the  burden 
of  the  Government's  inability  to  con- 
trol the  military,  and  its  failure  to  im- 
plement constructive  land  reform. 

Recently,  a  number  of  former  Peace 
Corps  volimteers  in  Massachusetts 
gathered  to  warn  policsmukers  of  the 
dangers  of  sending  military  equipment 
and  advisers  to  El  Salvador.  Based  on 
their  experiences  in  less-developed  na- 
tions and  their  commitment  to  helping 
the  less  advantaged,  I  believe  their 
voices  deserve  to  be  hear.  The  petiti<m 
they  forwarded  to  me  follows: 

We  the  undersigned,  ex-Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers, urge  our  congressmen  and  senators 
to  support  any  bill  or  referendum  that 
would  withdraw  military  aid  and  military 
advisors  to  El  Salvador. 

After  having  worked  in  Third  World 
Countries,  we  firmly  assert  that  such  aid 
will  not  advance  the  socio-economic  condi- 
tions of  these  countries.  It  is  even  more  true 
in  a  country  with  a  repressive  government 
such  as  is  the  case  in  El  Salvador. 

NnL  I^unmsvnxB 

(And  4S  others).* 


STATEMENT  BT  MR.  ENGLISH 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1981 

•  lifr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  rightfully  demand- 
ing that  its  Government  become  more 
austere  and  businesslike  in  its  oper- 
ations. Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  Joining  together  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending  and  provide  the  stimu- 
lus for  the  private  sector  to  increase 
investment  and  productivity. 

Tet.  the  Government  will  continue 
to  provide  services  and  perform  func- 
tions that  are  the  legitimate  means  of 
such  things  as  providing  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country.  In  performing 
these  legitimate  functions,  we  must 
demand  that  the  Government  operate 
in  a  businesslike  fashion. 

A  specific  problem  that  needs  atten- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  those  who  manage  Federal  dollars 
are  frequently  late  in  paying  bills;  take 
early  payment  discounts  after  the  dis- 
count period  has  expired;  and  refuse 
to  pay  late  payment  penalties  on  over- 
due accounts. 

When  Federal  agencies  delay  in 
pajring  bills,  contractors  must  provide 
the  money  frcnn  internal  sources  or 
through  borrowing.  Either  case  repre- 
sents an  added  cost.  While  the  amount 
involved  may  be  small  by  Federal 
standards,  it  can  be  substantial  to  a 
contractor,  particularly  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
Federal  agencies  to  make  payments  on 
time  and  provide  relief  when  they  do 
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not.  I  am  tntroduclnc  the  "Delinquent 
Paymants  Act  of  IMl". 

This  lagklaHnn  requires  ttie  Federal 
Oovemment  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due bills  and  prohibits  Federal  agen- 
cies from  improperly  taidng  early  pay- 
ment dlawwmts.  I  believe  this  leidsla- 
tloD  oan  reduce  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  both  the  Government  and  pri- 
vate bustaMSB.  By  having  assurance 
that  the  Oovemmoit  will  pay  its  bOls 
on  time,  more  businesses  will  eventual- 
ly compete  for  Government  contracts 
and  thereby  a  aavlno  will  result. 

If  Federal  agencies  fail  to  pay  their 
bOls  by  the  date  on  which  pajrment  is 
due  undo*  the  terms  of  the  ccmtract, 
or  within  SO  days  after  receipt  of  a 
proper  invoice,  they  shall  pay  interest 
to  the  affected  business  concern.  The 
interest  rate  will  be  determined  quar- 
terly by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  determining  the  average  bond 
equivalent  rates  of  the  91 -day  Treas- 
ury bills  auctioned  during  the  preced- 
ing 3-month  period  and  by  adding  3.5 
percent  to  such  average. 

In  order  to  penalise  the  agency  that 
is  delinquent,  the  legislation  requires 
that  interest  payments  be  taken  out  of 
funds  made  available  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  agency's  programs,  not 
general  revenues.  Hopefxilly.  this  will 
I»ovlde  incentive  for  agency  officials 
to  require  prompt  and  efficient  busi- 
ness practices  from  their  agencies. 

Under  this  legislation,  agencies  will 
also  be  required  to  report  to  Congress 
on  payments  made  pursuant  to  the 
act. 

This  legislation  only  requires  Feder- 
al agencies  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions. It  will  also  be  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  Increasingly  important  area 
of  federally  assisted  programs—  those 
programs  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  support  for  in  the  way 
of  grants  or  other  assistance.  It  would 
seem  logical  that  operators  of  these 
federally  assisted  programs  should 
also  be  expected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  legislation. 

Another  element  of  the  prompt  pay 
by  Government  issue  which  needs  to 
be  addressed  is  the  treatment  of  per- 
ishalde  items  such  as  meat  where  the 
Industry  terms  of  sale  are  usually  pay- 
ment within  7  dajrs  of  receipt.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Government  pro- 
curement offices  are  taking  anywhere 
from  30  to  90  days  or  longer  to  pay  for 
their  meat  purchases. 

These  practices  have  in  turn  dis- 
suaded many  meatpackers  from  even 
bidding  on  Government  contracts.  The 
meat  business  is  a  high-volume,  low- 
profit  margin  one.  Under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act.  packers  must  pay 
cash  for  their  livestock  purchases 
within  24  hours  of  delivery,  thus  the 
concern  for  prompt  pay  to  packers.  At 
current  interest  rates,  the  packer's 
cost  to  finance  the  Government's  large 
meat  purchases  (approximately  $275 
million  last  year  Just  for  the  military) 
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over  long  periods  of  time  exceed  the 
packer's  profit  which  usually  average 
leas  than  1  percent,  according  to  indus- 
try sUtlsUcs. 

I  understand  that  similar  legislation 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  DAnroarH  and  Wnaaa. 

I  will  urge  the  House  Government 
Operati<»s  Committee  to  address  this 
important  matter  of  alow  pay  by  the 
Government  and  include  therein  a 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  meat 
industry  beyond  the  general  30-day 
payment  requirement  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try, the  Drovers  Journal  of  April  16, 
1981.  The  text  of  the  biU  foUows  the 
article. 

VS.  OovsumxiiT  Is  AiiOTHn  "Slow 

P*Tn" 

(By  Uury  Waterfleld) 

AauMOTOM.  Va.— In  theae  days  of  high  in- 
flation and  economic  uncertainty,  more  and 
mor«  people  are  flndlns  It  hard  to  pay  their 
bill*  on  time.  Surprlalncly,  one  of  the  wont 
"•low  pay"  offender*  la  the  United  States 
Oovemment. 

Meat  packers  and  vendors,  food  suppliers, 
wholeaalers  of  perishable  foods  complain 
that  Uncle  Sam  recularly  keeps  them  walt- 
Inc  anywhere  from  21  to  95  days  for  pay- 
ment of  routine  bills. 

"The  meat  Industry  cannot  afford  to  carry 
government  account  receivables  for  this 
length  of  time."  says  John  Mohay,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Meat  Aasodation,  a 
trade  group  that  represents  many  meat 
packers  and  distributors. 

For  many  food  and  meat  sales,  the  tradi- 
tional "terms  of  payment"  are  7  to  20  days 
after  Invoicing.  For  some  commodities,  par- 
ticularly fruits  and  vegetables,  a  federal  law 
calls  for  payment  within  7  to  10  days. 
"Prompt"  payment  is  the  rule  in  most  food 
transactions. 

One  of  the  worst  "slow  pay"  offenders  is 
the  Defense  Department  which  buys  food 
for  several  million  soldiers  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Centers  (DPSC)  are  the  main  food  buying 
arm  of  the  military.  Complaints  of  "slow 
pay"  have  been  stacking  up  against  the 
DPSC  for  some  time. 

The  federal  government  buys  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  for  the  military  and  other  gov- 
ernment-feeding programs  and  institutions. 
Computers  now  process  many  of  the  bUls  re- 
ceived by  government  purchasing  agents. 
Computer  "problems'  are  cited  as  one 
reason  for  the  slowness  in  paying  bills. 

Mohay  points  out  that  meat  packers  buy 
cattle  and  hogs  on  a  "cash-and-carry"  basis. 
He  adds,  "Our  suppliers  won't  wait  until  the 
government  decides  to  pay  us.  To  maintain 
cash  flow,  many  packers  and  proceMors 
must  borrow  money  to  finance  receivables. 
At  today's  interest  rates,  this  is  a  money- 
losing  proposition." 

In  order  to  spur  government  payment,  a 
coalition  of  17  trade'  groups  is  pushing  for 
passage  in  Congress  of  new  legislation  that 
would  require  the  federal  government, 
along  with  agencies  that  get  federal  funds, 
to  pay  suppliers  within  30  days  or  pay  inter- 
est on  the  overdue  balance  at  a  rate  close  to 
the  prime  interest  rate. 

The  National  Meat  Assn.  wants  to  carry 
this  one  step  further  by  tacking  on  a  provi- 
sion that  would  require  payment  for  meat 
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and  meat  products  within  seven  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  product.  The  aaodatlon  lays 
seven  days  ia  the  "average  credit  terms'-'  in 
the  meat  Industry. 

The  National  Meat  Assn.  is  made  up  of 
300  member  flrma.  Collectively,  these  meat 
packers  and  prooeaora  aell  meat  and  proc- 
essed products  worth  $90  bilUon  a  year. 

Late  last  year.  Agriculture  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland  wrote  to  then  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  to  complain  about  Defense 
Department  "slow  pay"  praeticea. 

In  response.  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
In  charge  of  supply  and  logistics  indicated 
the  Defense  Department  was  not  bound  by 
the  same  payment  laws  that  govern  the 
buying  and  selling  of  perishables.  He  said 
efforts  were  being  made  to  speed  up  pay- 
ments, but  that  payment  within  10  days  of 
receipt  of  the  product  "was  not  feasible." 

He  added  that  "normal  delays"  encoun- 
tered in  mailing,  transmitting  and  process 
ing  the  necessary  documents  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Defense  Department  to  pay  as 
promptly  as  private  buslneaa. 

But  if  private  business  has  Its  way  In  per- 
suading Congress,  those  government  delays 
will  start  costing  the  government— and  the 
taxpayer— millions  of  dollars  in  Interest 
charges  for  past-due  payment  of  bills. 
H.R. 

A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled, 

SscnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Delinquent  Payments  Act  of  1981". 
iimaisT  OH  DKUMqunrr  PATiocirrs 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  each  Federal 
agency  which  acquires  property  or  services 
from  a  business  concern,  but  which  doeb  not 
make  payment  for  each  such  complete  deliv- 
ered item  of  property  or  service— 

(1)  by  the  date  on  which  payment  is  due 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  property  or  service  or  other- 
ise:  or 

(2)  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  proper 
invoice  for  the  amount  of  the  payment  due, 
if  a  specific  date  on  which  payment  is  due  is 
not  established  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
shall  pay  to  such  business  concern  Interest, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  on  the 
amount  of  the  payment  which  Is  due. 

(bXl)  Interest  on  amounts  due  to  a  busi- 
ness concern  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to 
the  business  concern  for  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  day  after  payment  is  due  under 
the  contract  or  otherwise,  or  on  the  31st  day 
after  the  Federal  agency  receives  a  proper 
invoice  for  the  amount  of  the  payment  due, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  ending  on  the  date 
on  which  payment  of  the  amount  due  is 
made.  The  interest  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  specify  as  appli- 
cable to  the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1981.  and  ending  on  December  31.  1981.  and 
to  each  three-month  period  thereafter. 
Such  rate  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  by  determining  the 
average  bond  equivalent  rates  of  the  91-day 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  during  the  preced- 
ing three-month  period,  by  adding  3.5l  per- 
cent to  such  average,  and  by  rounding  the 
resultant  percent  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
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of  one  percent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  publish  each  such  rate  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

(2)  Any  amount  of  Interest  which  remains 
unpaid  at  the  end  of  any  M-day  period  shall 
be  added  to  the  principal  amount  of  the 
debt  and  thereafter  interest  shall  accrue  on 
such  added  amount. 

(c)  A  Federal  agency  shall  pay  any  inter- 
est diarges  required  by  this  section  out  of 
funds  made  available  for  the  administration 
of  agency  programs. 

(d)  This  Act  does  not  authorise  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est required  by  this  Act. 

UIOTATIOM  ON  DISCOtmT  PATlfSBTB 

Sec.  3.  If  a  business  concern  offers  a  Fed- 
eral agency  a  discount  from  the  amount  due 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  or  services. 
In  exchange  for  the  payment  by  such 
agency  within  a  specified  period  of  time,  the 
agency  may  pay  the  business  concern  the 
discounted  amount  only  If  payment  is  actu- 
ally made  within  the  time  specified  by  the 
business  concern. 

COMGRXSSIOIf  AL  OVKRSICHT 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  shall  file 
with  the  respective  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations a  detailed  report  on  any  interest  pay- 
ments made  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  Such  report,  to  Include  the  number  of 
interest  payments,  the  amounts  thereof,  the 
frequency  thereof  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  respective  Commit- 
tee chairmen  within  60  days  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  each  fiscal  year. 

oapiHiTiom 
Sec.  S.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  term  "agency"  In  sec- 
tion 551(1)  at  title  5.  UiUted  SUtes  Code: 

(2)  the  term  "business  concern"  means 
any  person  engaged  in  a  trade  or  business; 

(3)  an  invoice  shall  be  considered  a 
"proper  invoice"  when  it  contains  or  is  ac- 
companied by  such  substantiating  documen- 
tation as  the  Federal  agency  concerned  may 
require  by  regulation:  and 

(4)  an  invoice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  received  by  an  agency  on  the  earlier  of 
(A)  the  date  on  which  such  Federal  agency 
actually  receives  the  invoice,  or  (B)  the  flfth 
day  after  the  date  the  Invoice  is  mailed. 

■FFECTIVK  DATE 

Sac.  6.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  or  services  made  on  or  after 
the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment,  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 


CREATIVITY— THE  HUMAN 
RESOURCE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORICIA 
IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPSBSSHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  19S1 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  welcome  to  Washington  the 
sponsors  of  a  commendable  exhibit 
which  opens  May  11.  at  the  Kennedy 
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Center.  TlUed  "CreaUvlty— The 
Human  Resource."  the  exhibit  was 
conmiissioned  by  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia upon  the  celebration  of  its  cen- 
tennlaL 

With  this  exhibit.  Standard  Oil  has 
provided  an  example  of  how  compa- 
nies can  uphold  and  stimulate  the  at- 
tributes that  have  so  succ«efully 
shaped  this  Nation.  Time,  progress, 
and  innovation  produced  a  company  of 
Standard  OU's  leading  status  and.  on 
May  11  they  wish  to  engage  visitors  in 
viewing  their  own  creative  gifts  to 
America  over  the  past  century. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  attend.* 


EXTEND  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1978 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OP  HORTH  CAKOLIHA 
Hf  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  testlf sring  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts  and  Transportation  on  behalf 
of  HJl.  3210  to  extend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1978 
for  1  year. 

I  I4>preciate  the  committee's  fine  ef- 
forts to  preserve  a  sound  financial 
structure  for  our  roads  ssrstem.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  is  the  priority 
primary  program  which  has  been  pro- 
posed for  elimination  by  the  adminis- 
tration. This  special  fund  is  used  to 
construct  major  highways  which  are 
too  costly  for  States  to  fund  out  of 
their  regular  Federal  allowances. 

Sixteen  States  have  24  such  roads 
authorized  out  of  this  priority  primary 
fund.  To  date.  475  million  Federal  dol- 
lars have  been  used  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  these  highways. 

In  my  district  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  spent  over  $77  million 
on  a  four-lane  highway  to  extend  1-40 
from  Benson  to  Wilmington.  The 
latter  city  is  the  only  port  on  the  east 
coast  not  connected  by  an  interstate 
highway.  That  area  of  the  State  has 
suffered  economic  deprivation  for 
years  for  want  of  a  sufficient  access 
corridor. 

I  would  imagine  that  every  other  au- 
thorized highway  in  this  program  has 
similar  justification  for  their  exist- 
ence. This  is  not  a  "poi^  barrel"  pro- 
gram as  some  have  charged,  but  a  very 
vital  and  necessary  fund  which  should 
be  continued. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  my  re- 
maiks  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation: 

TasTmomr  op  Hon.  Charlss  Rose 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  say  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  fine  job  that  this  commit- 
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tee  did  on  the  Surface  Transprntation  Act 
of  1978.  This  well-balanced  legialation  re- 
flected the  surface  transportation  needs  of 
the  coimtry  in  a  forthright  and  cost  effec- 
tive manner.  I  understand  the  difficult  task 
confronting  you  In  m«intafaitTiy  our  higli- 
way  system— the  lifeblood  of  the  nation's 
economy— wiUi  nhrinUng  revenues  and 
soaring  costs. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis' 
letter  of  transmittal  that  accompanied  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  re-autborlxa- 
tlon  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act.  His 
plan  for  a  five-year  highway  auUiorisatloa 
to  replace  the  final  year  of  the  1978  Surface 
Transportation  Act  seems  to  be  tw*— ^.y  the 
point  in  several  areas. 

In  the  past,  my  home  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  the  principal  donor  State 
in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Baaed  on  the 
existing  formula,  we  have  received  only  62 
c«ita  of  every  dollar  we  contributed  to  the 
fund.  Yet,  we  have  more  miles  of  State 
maintained  highway  than  any  other  State 
in  the  nation.  North  (Carolina  at  this 
moment  is  contemplating  a  rise  in  State 
highway  gasoline  taxes  just  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations for  maintenance  and  construction  of 
State  roads. 

During  the  past  year,  under  aU  the  pro- 
grams outlined  in  the  Surface  Tranqxnta- 
tlon  Act.  the  State  of  North  Carolina  re- 
ceived $199,950,000.  Under  the  proposed 
budget  Mr.  Lewis  has  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee for  consideratitm.  our  share  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  will  be  reduced 
nearly  $70  million  through  elimination  of 
the  high  hazard  and  roadside  obstacles  iho- 
gram,  the  economic  growth  center  program, 
the  junkyard  control  program,  the  iMiority 
primary  program,  changes  in  the  secondary 
road  program,  and  others. 

Our  State  stands  to  lose  a  great  deal  by 
making  these  programs  subject  to  some  type 
of  block  grant  payments,  as  is  being  pro- 
posed, because  surely  those  allocations  will 
be  made  subject  to  the  formulas  which  now 
exist  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Because 
of  North  Carolina's  imique  position,  we  pos- 
sibly could  end  up  being  the  State  most  im- 
pacted by  the  Administration's  new  propos- 
als. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  this  Sub- 
committee give  its  usual  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Administration's  proposals,  and  I 
know  that  you  will  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  spedflcally  re- 
quest consideratioo  of  reautboriEatioD  of 
one  of  the  most  Important  programs  which 
I  feel  exists  in  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1978.  I  am  referring  to  Uie  priority 
primary  program  (Secretary's  diacrrtionary 
fund)  that  has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  last 
several  highway  authorization  bills. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  program  is  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  c«Histruction  of  high 
cost  projects  with  unusual  circumstanoes 
that  cannot  realistically  be  provided  for 
through  the  normal  funding  priorities  of 
the  Surface  Transportation  Act. 

An  analysis  of  the  highways  that  have 
been  provided  for  through  this  fund  during 
the  last  three  years  indicates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  program.  These  roads  tend  to 
have  high  economic  and  social  impact  oo 
the  regions  where  they  are  being  f imded. 

In  particular,  the  highway  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  is  being  funded  out  of  this  pro- 
gram is  planned  from  the  proposed  termi- 
nus of  1-40  at  its  intersection  with  1—95  in 
an  area  near  Benson  down  to  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina— our  state's  major  port  city. 
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Tbe  hlchway  Is  of  utmoct  Impoiiuice  both 
to  the  State  of  North  cmroUna  and  to  the 
mlaB  I  repnoent  In  aoutheoetem  North 
CvoUna. 

Wllmlngtfln  ii  tbe  iMt  rematntng  port  on 
the  ceat  ooaat  not  connected  by  an  inter- 
state blchway.  Conunerce  from  the  Inland 
areas  of  our  state  is  consistently  lost  to  the 
ports  of  Charleston  and  Norf  oUl.  principally 
bacauae  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  artery  to 
deltrar  our  lOodB  to  our  major  port. 

Thia  bichvay  has  been  kxic  overlooked, 
and  I  apprecUte  the  aenslUvlty  of  the  Sub- 
mwimlttrf'  in  piaetnc  it  In  the  report  lan- 
guace  aooonpanyinc  the  I97t  Act. 

I  rapoft  to  you  that  work  has  already 
becnn  on  this  highway.  The  majority  of  the 
right-of-way  has  been  bought  and  sections 
have  been  cleared.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  both  past  and  present,  feel 
this  is  a  meritorious  and  justifiable  project. 

But.  I  must  remind  you.  that  If  the  prior- 
ity primary  program  ia  eliminated,  our  State 
wUl  suffer  neaiiy  a  34  percent  reduction  In 
Federal  roads  funds.  Coupled  with  the  dire 
drcumstaneea  of  State  funding  for  high- 
ways, this  highway  will  never  be  built. 
Ifofvoven  the  $gS  miUlon  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral monlea  we  have  already  committed  on 
thla  project  will  go  by  the  wayside. 

Thia  aaems  to  me  to  be  an  unconscionable 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money,  and  I  tirge  you 
to  realst  the  recommendation  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  abolish  this  program.  I  can 
assure  you  this  highway  has  the  highest  pri- 
ority from  our  Oovemor,  from  our  State 
liSglaiature.  and  from  the  dtlaens  of  south- 
eastern North  Carolina  that  I  represent 

The  ecooomic  well-being  and  future  of  the 
regkn  depend  on  this  highway.  I  daresay 
that  of  all  the  recommended  cuts  in  the 
Reagan  budget,  none  will  cause  the  people 
of  southeastern  North  Carolina  to  suffer 
any  greater  future  impact  than  abandon- 
ment of  this  highway  link. 

1  know  I  speak  for  all  the  leading  citlaens 
of  the  area  when  I  urge  you  to  cmisider  very 
carefully  the  good  that  this  fund  has  done 
and  vote  to  reinstate  the  priority  primary 
program  with  the  Benson  to  Wilmington 
connector  in  the  reauthoriaation  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.* 


ECONOMIC  EQUITT  ACT 


HON.  JOEL  PRTFCHARD 

or  WASHIHGTOH 
ni  THE  HOUSK  or  SXPRgSKHTATIVgS 

Thunday.  May  7.  19S1 

•  Mr.  FRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  move  into  a  new  decade  and  reflect 
upon  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  1970's.  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  legislatively  address  a 
changing  life  style  and  a  major  change 
in  the  labor  force. 

In  IMO.  the  U.S.  labor  force  was 
comprised  of  44  million  women — 42 
percent  of  the  total.  The  moat  dramat- 
ic increase  in  women's  participation  in 
the  labor  force  was  in  the  25-34  year 
age  group.  In  1980,  65  percent  of 
women  in  this  age  group  participated 
in  the  labor  force,  and  projections  for 
the  group  indicate  a  participation  rate 
of  80  percent  by  1990.  Women  in  this 
age  group  have  chosen  a  dramatically 
different  life  style  from  their  moth- 
er'a  They  are  much  more  likely  to 
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hold  a  job.  marry  later,  have  fewer 
children  and  often  continue  woriclng 
after  children  are  bom.  Since  women 
are  devoting  more  of  their  adult  yean 
to  the  labor  force,  many  of  our  laws 
and  social  programs  which  were  de- 
signed years  ago  need  to  be  updated  to 
fit  the  demographic  and  social 
changes  which  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  decade. 

For  these  reasons.  I  want  to  add  my 
enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  which  addresses  a 
wide  variety  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices perpetuated  in  existing  laws.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  work 
to  date  In  drafting  this  bill  and  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  its  enactment.* 


BUDGET  IMPACT  ON  CITIES 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

or  M  iHinsoTA 

III  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKFRXSKirrATrVKS 

Thursday,  May  7,  19SJ 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  major 
changes  In  budget  policy  occurring  at 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  in  this 
country.  It  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  in  Congress  study  specific 
and  concrete  examples  of  the  results 
of  spending  cuts  on  our  local  commu- 
nities. For  that  reason.  I  am  pleased  to 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  a  paper 
entitled  "Impact  of  State  and  Federal 
Budget  Cuts  on  Minnesota  Cities"  by 
Lee  W.  Munnich,  Jr.  Mr.  Munnich  is 
program  manager  of  Midwest  Re- 
search Institute's  Center  for  Economic 
Studies  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  article  follows: 

During  the  1970's  many  speeches  ad- 
dressed to  local  government  officials  began 
with  the  line.  "I  have  some  good  news  and 
some  t>ad  news— which  do  you  want  to  hear 
first?"  Oet  ready  folks— the  bad  news  for 
cities  in  the  1980's  is  that  there  is  no  more 
good  news. 

The  new  fiscal  conservatism  at  federal 
and  state  levels  has  apparently  gained  wide 
support.  At  this  point  the  only  real  debate 
over  budget  cuts  is  how  deep  and  where 
should  they  be— not  whether  budgets 
should  be  cut  at  all.  An  easy  and  likely 
target  for  these  cuts  is  shared  revenues  for 
cities. 

Minnesota  city  leaders  already  luiow  that 
the  fiscal  outlook  for  the  next  several  years 
Is  gloomy— but  Just  how  bad  will  It  be? 
During  periods  of  expansion,  the  tendency 
is  not  to  worry  beyond  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Now.  however,  city  governments  will  have  to 
do  some  very  difficult  long-term  plaiming  or 
face  serious  consequences. 

Based  on  State  Auditor's  data  and  prelimi- 
nary indications  of  future  state  and  federal 
fiscal  policies,  I  have  estimated  the  impact 
of  cuts  on  Miiuiesota  cities  over  the  next 
three  years.  Several  simplifying  assump- 
tions have  been  made.  These  can  be  modi- 
fied and  different  results  can  be  obtained: 
but  the  magnitudes  are  realistic  given  city 
financial  structures  and  current  federal  and 
state  policy  directions. 
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TRB  nacAL  scmAaio 
Minnesota's  state-local  fiscal  system 
changed  dramatically  during  the  19T0's. 
Revenues  of  Minnesota  city  governments 
rose  from  $416  million  in  1970  to  $1.2  billion 
in  1979.  an  increase  of  almost  13  percent  a 
year.  Revenue  sources  changed.  City  gov- 
ernments came  to  rely  leas  on  the  local 
property  tax  and  more  heavily  on  state  and 
federal  shared  revenues.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  shift  during  the  1970's 

TABLE  1  -REVENUE  SHARES  FROM  MAJOR  SOURCES  FOR 
MINNESOTA  CITIES.  1970-79 
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City  taxes  and  State  and  federal  aids  in 
effect  switched  places  during  the  decade. 
City  taxes  dropped  from  a  37  percent  share 
in  1970  to  a  23  percent  share  of  Minnesota 
city  revenues  in  1979;  while  the  State  and 
federal  share  rose  from  26  percent  to  39  per- 
cent over  the  iJeriod. 

At  the  same  time,  the  share  of  city  ex- 
penditures by  major  function  did  not 
change  significantly  during  the  1970's.  This 
is  shown  in  the  next  table. 

TABLE  2.-EXPEND(TURE  SHARES  BY  FUNCTION  FOR 
MINNESOTA  CITIES.  1970-79 
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The  "big  three"  city  functions— highways 
(street  and  alley  construction,  maintenance, 
snow  removal,  lighting),  public  safety 
(police,  fire,  protective  inspections),  and 
sanitation  (sewers,  refuse  collection,  waste 
disposal) — dropped  from  58  percent  of  ex- 
penditures in  1970  to  53  percent  in  1979. 
Health  and  welfare  expenditures  dropped 
from  a  3  percent  to  1  percent  share  over  the 
period  as  these  responsibilities  were  shifted 
to  the  county  level.  The  biggest  increase 
was  in  the  urban  redevelopment  and  hous- 
ing area,  reflecting  cities'  increased  involve- 
ment In  housing  and  conununity  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  1970's  particularly 
with  federal  community  development  blocli 
grants  (CDBG). 

The  relative  stability  of  functional  shares 
suggest  that  all  service  areas  benefitted 
from  state  and  federal  aids,  not  Just  a  few. 
The  question  is.  how  will  these  local  services 
tie  affected  by  state  and  federal  cutbacks? 
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THB  piscAt  rornas  or  uaanaatk  cims 
In  order  to  project  the  Impact  of  the  new 
federal  and  state  fiscal  policies,  assumptions 
must  be  made  about  future  changes  in  fed- 
eral and  state  revenues  shared  with  cities. 
Fy>r  this  analysis,  we  assume  the  following: 

1.  A  30  percent  cut  in  federal  aid  to  cities 
by  1984. 

2.  A  4  percent  annual  increase  in  state  aid 
to  cities  through  1984.' 

These  assumptions  are  based  on  what  "ap- 
pears to  be"  executive  intent  over  the  next 
three  years  from  preliminary  budgetary 
documents.  The  assumptions  may  be  too 
conservative  or  too  liberal:  they  will  ulti- 
mately depend  on  future  congressional  and 
legislative  budgetary  actiona. 
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Another  key  element  in  projecting  impact  TABLE  3.-4IIHAT10HARV  ASSUMPTIONS  IMPUOT  PWZ 

is  tbe  rate  of  inflation.  Since  there  is  consid-  DFFIATOR 

erable  disagreement  about  the  level  of  infla-  iwwiuh 

tion  over  the  next  three  years.  I  considered  P>  *"<»<) 

two  different  cases.  One  case  is  based  on 

President  Reagan's  economic  assumptions  t^Zl\     ..^? 

for  the  implicit  price  deflator,  which  result  mSm)   aZSo 

in  an  average  inflation  rate  of  7  percent  a    — ■ 

year  Ibr  1982  through  1984.'  A  second  as-    19I2. u  loo 

sumes  an  average  annual  inflation  rate  of  ||^                                                     [J           j'J 

10  percent.  These  two  cases  are  shown  in         '■ 

Table  3.  hmmmmatnamt. 7,1  lOJ) 

Based  on  actual  1979  revenue  and  expend-  flationary    cases.    These    projections    are 

Iture  daU  and  1981  estimates,  I  have  pro-  shown  in  Table  4. 

Jected  1984  revenues  and  expenditures  for  If  we  assume  that  property  taxes  and 

aU  MinnesoU  cities  for  each  of  the  two  in-  other  non-aid  revenues  as  weU  as  expendi- 


TABLE  4.-1984  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  PROJECTIONS  FOR  MINNESOTA  CITIES 
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tures  rise  with  the  rate  of  inflation,  a  defi- 
ciency results.'  With  a  7-percent  InfUtion 
rate,  city  revenues  in  1984  will  be  $1.70  bil- 
lion and  expendittu-es  will  be  $1.86  billion. 
The  result  is  a  deficiency  of  $154  million,  or 
8  percent  of  total  projected  expenditures. 
Assuming  a  10-p*»rcent  inflation  rate.  1984 
city  revenues  will  be  $1.80  billion,  expendi- 
tures $2.01  billion  and  the  deficiency  $217 
million,  or  U  percent  of  total  projected  ex- 
penditures. 

Simple  enough!  All  you  have  to  do  is  cut  8 
to  11  percent  from  dty  expenditures  by 
1984.  Not  exactly. 

A  city  government  operates  much  like  any 
other  small  business  which  delivers  services. 
It  has  certain  fixed  costs  which  must  be  met 
in  order  to  deliver  any  services  at  all— build- 
ings, large  equipment,  interest  on  debt.  etc. 
It  also  has  variable  costs,  principally  labor 
and  materials,  which  can  vary  with  produc- 
tion. Depending  on  the  mix  of  fixed  and 
variable  costs,  the  relative  service  impact 
will  be  greater  than  the  expenditure  cut. 

This  assumes  that  city  governments  are 
operating   efficiently— which    many    people 


'  State  aid  includes  Local  Government  Aid.  Home- 
stead Credit  payments.  Municipal  State  Aid  for 
roads  and  otlier  revenues  shared  witti  citlea.  Aid 
does  not  include  credits  or  refunds  whicli  go  direct- 
ly to  individuals. 

'  The  word  "deflclency*  Is  used  rather  than  "defi- 
cit" since  cities  by  law  cannot  liave  a  deficit  and 
must  balance  their  budsets. 


would  dispute.  The  question  then  is.  how  in- 
efficient are  city  governments  in  delivering 
services?  Or  put  another  way.  how  much 
would  city  govenunents  need  to  increase 
their  productivity  to  maintain  services  with 
budget  cutbacks? 

MAJOB  OPnOMS  rOR  CITIES 

Given  the  anticipated  deficiency  in  1984. 
what  are  the  major  options  for  cities?  In 
this  analysis.  I  consider  four  major  options: 

Tax/Revenue  Increase. 

Personnel  Reduction. 

Salary  Freeze. 

Productivity  Improvement. 

TAX/REVENUE  INCREASE 

If  we  accept  the  expenditure  projections 
for  1984.  how  much  would  property  taxes  or 
other  revenues  need  to  rise? 

There  are  several  constraints  on  revenue 
sources,  e.g.  the  state  property  tax  levy  limi- 
tation law  and  prohibition  against  new  city 
sales  or  income  taxes,  legal  precedents 
which  do  not  allow  a  city  to  establish  direct 
service  charges  or  fees  greater  than  the 
service  delivered,  and  market  price  limita- 
tions on  certain  municipal  enterprises  such 
as  liquor  stores.  The  impact  of  these  con- 
straints will  vary  from  city  to  city. 


If  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  these 
constraints  do  not  affect  the  ability  of  dty 
governments  to  raise  revenues— and  a  brave 
new  iMuid  of  political  warriors  enters  upon 
the  scene  in  the  next  three  years — these  are 
the  required  revenue  increases! 

Property  taxes  would  need  to  rise  68  per- 
cent from  1981  to  1984  if  the  inflation  rate 
is  7  percent;  they  would  have  to  rise  97  per- 
cent if  the  annual  rate  of  inflation  is  10  per- 
cent. If  it  is  possible  to  raise  other  revenue 
sources,  the  required  property  tax  increase 
would  be  less. 

TABLE  5.-TAX  OR  REVENUE  INCREASE  REQUMe)  BY  1984 
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'President  Ronald  Reagan.  "America's  New  Be- 
Sinnlnc:  A  Procram  for  Economic  Recovery " 
Wastilncton.  D.C..  Feb.  18.  1981.  p.  25. 


In  the  last  few  years,  many  Minnesota 
cities  have  already  made  significant  efforts 
to  raise  "other"  revenues,  and  many  may  be 
reaching  the  limits  for  increasing  income 
from  these  sources.  Prom  1977  to  1979 
"other"  revenues  for  Minnesota  cities  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  17  percent, 
compared  with  3  percent  for  property  taxes 
and  11  percent  for  state  and  federal  aids  as 
shown  by  the  following  table. 
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The  oomponenU  of  "other"  revenue 
■oufcea  for  kCtnneaoUt  dtles  are  shown  In 
TtMt  7.  A  noAlor  Unet  for  increaaes  will  be 
aervioe  chartea  and  aaaeaamenta.  which  ac- 
count for  M  percent  of  "other"  revenue  and 
23  percent  of  all  dty  revenue.  However,  the 
result  of  ahifUng  from  the  property  tax  to 
aervlce  chanes  and  aaaeaamenta  as  a 
method  of  fundlnc  servlcea  can  mean  hlsher 
ooata  to  dty  reaidents.  Service  charges  and 
aaaeaamenta  are  not  deductible  from  your 
federal  and  state  income  taxes  as  are  prop- 
erty tax  pftymenta. 

TABU  1.-ma  REVENUE  GROMTTH  FOR  MINNESOTA 
OTIES.  1977-79 
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Cltiea  have  len  flezibiUty  in  relation  to 
the  remaining  revenue  sources— interest  on 
investment,  licenses  and  permits,  contribu- 
tions from  public  service  enterprises,  and 
finea  and  forfeits— due  to  market  and  legal 
constraints.  Local  intergovernmental  rev- 
enues will  probably  continue  to  decline 
since  counties  and  other  local  governments 
are  also  being  seriously  affected  by  state 
and  federal  cutbacks. 

The  magnitude  of  the  revenue  increases 
required  to  eliminate;  the  19M  defidency 
are  likely  to  be  intolerable  to  most  dty 
elected  officials  and  their  constituendes. 
Thus,  expenditure  cutbacks  are  probable. 
raaaomnL  BZDOcnoii 

Essentially  a  major  cutback  in  expendi- 
tures for  a  dty  govenunent  means  reduction 
in  personnel  costs.  While  a  city  government 
can  reduce  other  costs  along  with  personal 
service  costs,  a  portion  of  these  other  costs 
are  fixed  and  can't  be  cut. 

For  this  analysis.  I  assume  that  for  every 
$1  of  personnel  cut  50  cents  can  be  cut  from 
other  current  expenses  and  capital  outlay. 
This  is  an  Important  assumption  and  de- 
serves considerably  more  research  and  anal- 
ysis. Most  city  governments,  enjoying  in- 
creasing revenues,  tiave  not  had  to  deal  with 
thia  question.  This  question  will  be  more  im- 
portant to  dties  with  the  future  fiscal  defi- 
ciency. 
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Based  on  the  previous  assumption  and  an 
additional  assumption  that  dty  employee 
wages  will  keep  pace  with  inflation,  a  13 
percent  acroaa-the-board  staff  reduction 
would  be  necessary  by  1984  with  a  7  percent 
inflation  rate.  With  a  10  percent  inflation 
rate,  a  15  percent  reduction  would  be  re- 
quired (Table  8). 

TABLE  g.-PERSONNEL  REDUCTIONS  NECESSARY  BY  1984 
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Most  people  do  not  want  cuts  in  police 
and  fire  services.  If  you  exempt  public 
safety  personnel  from  the  cuts,  a  16  percent 
cut  in  other  city  personnel  would  be  neces- 
sary with  a  7  percent  rate  of  inflation  and  a 
21  percent  cut  with  a  10  percent  inflation 
rate. 

The  "bread  and  butter"  of  city  services 
are  public  works— street  and  alley  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  snow  removaJ.  lighting, 
sewers,  refuse  collection  and  waste  disposal. 
If  you  exempt  both  public  safety  and  public 
works  from  these  cuts,  then  all  other  per- 
sonnel must  be  cut  34  percent  with  a  7  per- 
cent inflation  rate  and  44  percent  with  a  10 
percent  inflation  rate. 

What  are  these  other  services?  Parks,  li- 
braries, urban  redevelopment  and  housing. 
general  government  and  what  little  there  is 
left  of  health  services.  General  government 
may  sound  like  a  good  target,  but  you  will 
still  need  a  mayor,  a  city  council,  a  dty 
manager,  a  city  attorney,  and  some  budget- 
ary staff  to  implement  these  cuts.  City 
Council  members  may  favor  eliminating  the 
voter  registration  and  elections  staff  so  they 
don't  have  to  face  the  voters  after  making 
aU  these  cuts! 

SAUuiT  raxxzz 

Another  solution  to  the  1984  deficiency  Is 
not  to  increase  city  government  salaries  for 
three  years.  A  three-year  wage  and  salary 
freeze  for  all  city  employees  would  almost 
eliminate  the  1984  deficiency. 

Besides  the  obvious  opposition  by  govern- 
ment employee  unions,  there  are  serious 
problems  of  equity,  morale,  and  ability  to 
retain  competent  employees  under  such  a 
freeze.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  some  of  the  deficiency  will  be  eliminat- 
ed at  the  expense  of  salary  and  benefit  in- 
creases for  city  employees. 

PKODUcnvrrr  mFBOvnoDiTS 

A  final  question  Is  what  degree  of  produc- 
tivity 'improvement  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain service  levels  given  employee  cutbacks. 
If  cutbacks  could  be  managed  so  that  the 
most  productive  employees  are  kept  and  re- 
maining employees  are  encouraged  to  work 
harder  ttirough  fear  or  other  tactics,  it  may 
be  possible  to  maintain  service  levels  even 
with  the  cutbacks.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
difficult  with  existing  civil  service  require- 
ments. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  level  of 
productivity  improvement  required  among 
remaining  employees  in  the  affected  depart- 
ments with  various  types  of  personnel  cut- 
backs. 


TABU  9.- PRODUCTIVITY  MPMVEMENT  REQUIRED  TO 
SUSTAIN  SERVICE  LEVEL 
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A  10  to  20  percent  productivity  improve- 
ment may  be  realistic  for  city  agraides  with- 
out major  investments  in  new  technologies. 
Anything  beyond  that  is  sheer  dreaming. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Individual  production 
of  current  city  employees  to  evaluated,  we 
may  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  dty  em- 
ployees are  more  productive  than  we  had 
expected— even  more  productive  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  private  sector. 

This  suggests  that  perhaps  the  least  dto- 
ruptlve  cuts  in  terms  of  service  delivery 
would  be  across-the-board.  The  most  disrup- 
tive would  be  those  which  are  targeted  to  a 
few  city  agencies.  In  any  case,  it  would  take 
superhuman  management  and  political 
skills  to  avoid  real  service  cuts. 

Productivity  Improvement  of  14  to  18  per- 
cent may  sound  simple  to  anyone  who  has 
never  had  the  experience  of  managing  mu- 
nicipal service  delivery.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  most  Minnesota  cities  will  be 
very  hard-pressed  to  achieve  this  land  of 
productivity  Improvement  while  implement- 
ing major  budget  cuts. 

COHCLUSIOH 

The  purpose  of  thto  article  has  been  to  in- 
dicate the  magnitude  of  the  impact  of  feder- 
al and  state  budget  cuts  on  Minnesota  cities 
and  to  examine  the  major  options.  City  gov- 
ernments will  need  to  do  longer  range  fiscal 
planning  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  doing  in  the  past. 

Real  service  cuts  by  Minnesota  cities  are 
virtually  certain.  The  earlier  dty  officials 
begin  planning  for  these  cuts,  the  more 
flexibility  they  will  have  in  choosing  those 
cuts  which  do  the  least  damage  to  city  resi- 
dents. 

The  next  three  years  will  be  critical  for 
Minnesota  cities.  Difficult  decisions  about 
raising  taxes,  cutting  personnel,  cutting 
services  and  improtring  productivity  must  be 
made.  Obtaining  the  solutions  will  require 
creativity,  honesty,  and  hard  work  by  dty 
officials.* 


MINNESOTA  TRUCKING  COM- 
PANY RECEIVES  NATIONAL 
SAFETY  AWARD 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

omunrasoTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Schultz  Tran- 
sit, Inc.,  of  Winona.  Minn.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Grand  Prize  Award  for 
Safety  by  the  Common  Carrier  Con- 
ference-Irregular Route. 

The  conference,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  repre- 
sents more  than  600  trucking  compa- 
nies throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  Gene  A.  Schults.  president  of 
Schultz  Transit,  and  his  vice  president 
for  safety.  Mr.  George  Snyder,  were 
on  hand  to  receive  the  award  at  the 
conference's  meeting  earlier  this 
month  in  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Additionally,  Schultz  Transit  was 
also  cited  for  having  the  lowest  acci- 
dent frequency  ratio  in  its  division— 
between  5  and  10  million  miles  annual- 
ly. 

This  is  a  great  honor  for  Schtiltz 
Transit  to  be  recognized  by  its  peers 
and  experts  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety.  For  many  years  this  company 
has  been  an  active  participant  within 
the  city  of  Winona  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  all  areas  of  public  and 
highway  safety.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
that  its  contributions  have  now  been 
nationally  recognized.* 


COSPONSORS  INVITED  TO 
ENDORSE  HJl.  621 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  BEFBE8E1ITATIVES 

Tttunday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  inserted  into  the  Recobs 
the  names  of  29  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  H.R.  621,  the 
Irrigation  Water  Conservation  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  I  again  invite  my  fellow 
Members  to  cosponsor  this  important 
measure  which  is  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  incentives  for  fanners  to  pur- 
chase water  and  energy-efficient  irri- 
gation equipment.  H.R.  621  would  en- 
courage capital  investment  by  allowing 
for  an  additional  10-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  a  3-year  acceler- 
ated depreciation  allowance  on  all 
water-saving  equipment. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  agricultural  exports  already 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  are  expected 
to  increase  dramatically  during  the 
decade  ahead.  As  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional farm  export  project.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  growth  in 
agricultural  trade.  However,  all  of  us 
should  be  aware  that  this  development 
will  bring  additional  pressure  to  bear 
on  our  soil  and  water  resources.  Effec- 
tive management  and  conservation  of 
these  natural  resources  will  be  essen- 
tial to  our  continued  ability  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  both  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  H.R.  621  ad- 
dresses this  need  by  providing  strong 
incentives  to  the  farmer  to  make  capi- 
tal improvements  on  the  farm  itself 
with  little  or  no  administrative  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  excerpt  which 
deals  with  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion from  the  1981  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research  and  Ex- 
tension Users  Advisory  Board.  I  hope 
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that  my  colleagues  will  note  with  par- 
ticular interest  one  of  the  Board's  con- 
clusions: "Tax  incentives  or  invest- 
ment credits  would  seem  to  be  low-cost 
ways  to  promote  conservation  prac- 
Uce." 

1961  RirORT  TO  THS  PaiSIDBIIT  AMD  COM- 
OKEBS— CoirsnVATIOR  OP  Natukal  Re- 
SOUBCIS 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  to  our 
highest  priority  for  agricultural  research 
and  extension.  We  have  defined  our  con- 
cerns about  conservation  to  be  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  food,  fiber,  and  forestry 
production  base.  By  the  term  conservation, 
we  refer  to  sustaining  the  essential  integrity 
of  the  natural  resource  base  under  use.  not 
to  the  preservation  for  non-use  of  these  re- 
sources. Water,  land,  and  soU  conservation 
to  necessary  to  ensure  long-term  productiv- 
ity.- In  light  of  this  concern,  we  call  for  a 
new  and  close  examination  of  UJS.  agricul- 
tural policy.  Such  policy  must  be  compre- 
hensive in  nature  reflecting  the  rational 
evaluation  of  long-term  .  goals  and  short- 
term  demands  on  UJS.  agriculture.  The 
President's  budget  does  not  appear  to  lie  de- 
veloped from  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
necessary  long-range  planning  framework, 
nor  developed  from  an  adequate  sdentific 
and  technological  base. 

Thto  agricultural  policy  must  also  address 
the  type  and  amount  of  research  that  will 
be  conducted  on  agricultural  problems  and 
how  that  research  will  be  disseminated  to 
those  who  can  use  it.  We  believe  that  a 
paramount  objective  of  long-range  research 
planning  should  be  the  determination  of  the 
sustainable,  high-production  agriculture 
constotent  with  the  conservation  of  the  soil 
and  water  resource  base  and  at  reasonable 
food  costs  for  domestic  consumers.  It  to 
naive  to  assimie  that  agricultural  research 
influences  only  the  economic  position  of 
D.S.  farmers.  Agricultural  research  influ' 
ences  all  facets  of  agriculture:  the  livelihood 
of  producer,  the  budgets  and  well-being  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  consumers,  and 
the  vitality  of  other  U.S.  industries. 

We  recognize  that  several  agendes  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  De- 
partments are  concerned  about  and  involved 
with  conservation  issues.  We  do  not  see  the 
current  dispersion  of  responsibility  as  con- 
dudve  to  effective  national  policy  to  achieve 
greater  conservation  while  sustaining  long- 
term  productivity  increases.  So  many 
disparate  agencies  are  so  independently  in- 
volved with  these  issues  that  we  believe  the 
necessary  compatibility  of  production  and 
otHiservation  objections  cannot  now  be  ac- 
complished. We  perceive  this  dispersion  of 
work  and  responsibility  to  be  an  issue  which 
deserves  attention.  We  do  not  necessarily 
recommend  consolidation  of  administrative 
functions.  Rather,  we  recommend  that  all 
agendes  with  responsibilities  for  agricultur- 
al production  and  conservation  coordinate 
their  activities  and  planning  more  closely 
and  effectively  so  that  national  comparisons 
of  production  and  conservation  goato  can  be 
made. 

We  favor  pursuing  food  and  fiber  export 
opportunities  because  of  the  positive  impact 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  the 
benefits  to  our  producers  and  our  economy 
in  graeraL  The  major  role  of  VJB.  agricul- 
tural exports  in  determining  domestic  food 
prices  makes  urgent  the  improvement  of  our 
ability  to  adopt  and  advance  practices  which 
result  in  greater  productivity.  Such  exports 
also  affect  the  welfare  of  countries  which 
increasingly  rely  on  the  United  States  as  a 
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primary  source  of  food  and  fiber.  Therefore, 
we  recommend  development  of  a  long-range 
plan  for  research  which  provides  for  a  oom- 
preh^isive  examination  of  the  effects  of  ex- 
ports. Without  such  a  plan,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  a  policy  to  maximiw  ex- 
ports to  take  advantage  of  market  opportu- 
nities without  endangering  the  n.8.  soil  and 
water  resource  base  and  unduly  increasing 
food  costs  for  American  consumers. 

We  are  equally  concerned  about  the  inter- 
relatimistiip  between  VA  agricultural 
policy  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national 
security.  A  consdousness  of  thto  interrela- 
tionship to  crucial  for  pragmatic  policy  for- 
mulation in  all  departments  of  govenunent. 
We  believe  that  U.S.  interests,  ss  well  as 
those  of  developing  nations,  wiU  be  fur- 
thered by  polldes  which  maxim iw  the  ef- 
forts of  developing  countries  in  striving  for 
food  self-suffidency.  Food  sectirity  of  for- 
eign countries  to  not  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  American  agTlculture.  in  particular, 
or  the  American  economy,  in  generaL  For- 
eign food  demands  will,  we  lielieve,  always 
exceed  D.S.  ability  to  supply  food  products. 
Moreover,  the  increasing  purchssing  power 
of  developing  countries  will  create  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  all  V£.  products  which 
will  result  in  a  l)etter  trade  t>alance  for  the 
United  States. 

USDA  must  implement  and  fund  research 
and  extension  programs  on  ooaaervatkin 
promotion  and  examine  the  relationship  be- 
tween conservation  and  productivity  in- 
creases. We  do  not  support  the  concept  of 
land-use  policy  based  upon  or  Implemented 
by  regulations  or  restrictions.  However,  we 
beUeve  that  the  United  States  needs  a  na- 
tional policy  which  supports  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  soQ  and  water  reaouroes  consist- 
ent with  sustainable  high  yields  of  food  and 
fiber  products  from  the  land. 

We  reomnmend  an  examination  of  poten- 
tial incentive  systems  to  identify  those 
which  are  consistent  with  meeting  our  con- 
servation goal,  and  we  support  establish- 
ment of  incentive  programs  whidi  would  en- 
courage soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. Modeto  for  such  programs  might  be 
those  extended  by  the  Forest  Service,  where 
investment  credits  are  allowed  for  conserva- 
tion practices  put  into  operation.  Tax  incen- 
tives or  investmmt  credits  would  seem  to  be 
low-cost  wajrs  to  promote  conservation  prac- 
tice. 

We  also  call  for  additional  research  into 
alternative  incentives  and  an  examination 
of  ways  to  promote  effective  oooservation 
practices  through  incentives.  We  regard  in- 
centives as  a  dearly  preferable  alt«native 
to  subsidies  as  a  means  of  promoting  effec- 
tive oonservaUon  practices.  As  a  part  of  thto 
research,  we  expect  an  examination  of  ex- 
isting subsidy  programs  related  to  conserva- 
tion to  determine  if  tliey  are  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  maximum  sustainable  produc- 
ti<»i  without  degradation  of  the  resource 
base.  As  a  first  step  in  identifying  effective 
incentives  to  promote  conservation,  we  rec- 
ommend an  assessment  and  inventory  of 
curroit  conservation  practices. 

We  recommend  that  extoision  programs 
promote  and  teach  conservation  practices 
proven  to  tie  effective.  Among  activities 
which  contribute  to  better  cooservatlon 
practices  are  improved  forestry  and  range- 
land  management,  livestock  utiHiitlnn  of 
low-quality  plant  material  and  crop  wastes. 
and  improved  tillage  methods.  livestock 
production,  particularly  of  ruminanta,  can 
provide  substantial  upgrading  of  large  vol- 
umes of  inedible,  low-quality  plant  material 
to  serve  as  high-quality,  desirable  food  for 
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hunuuu.  Put  of  extension  activity  may  be 
makinc  producera  aware  of  exiaUnc  Incen- 
tives and  aoUdtlnc  Mesa  for  new  Incentives 
which  will  promote  conaervaUon.  USOA  and 
its  oooperaton  need  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive education  procrama  to  teach  and  pro- 
multate  effective  conservation  practices. 
Research  and  extension  activities  must 
expand  the  realm  of  possible  and  practical 
means  of  aocomplishlnc  increased  agricul- 
tural production  consistent  with  conserva- 
tion of  water,  land,  and  other  necessary  re- 
sources.* 


UA  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  MULTI- 
LATERAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSAGRTrscrra 

m  THS  House  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  peren- 
nial question  in  legislation  for  the 
Multilateral  Development  Banks 
(MDBS)  is  the  degree  of  UJS.  influ- 
ence in  these  institutions.  It  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  because  the 
IflDB's  are  the  world's  largest  source 
of  external  capital  and  were  responsi- 
ble for  $30  billion  in  assistance  to  de- 
veloping countries  in  1979-80. 

Despite  their  multilateral  character. 
U.S.  influence  remains  overwhelming- 
ly predominant  within  these  institu- 
tions. This  is  due  to  the  principal  role 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  molding  these 
institutions  and  in  their  weighted 
voting  structures  which  give  the 
United  States  about  three  times  the 
votes  of  any  other  country  in  the 
World  Bank  and  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  (IDB).  Alone  the 
United  States  can  block  major  policy 
changes  in  the  World  Bank,  including 
any  efforts  to  amend  its  charter,  and 
any  proposed  IDB  concessional  loans. 
UA  views  carry  the  day  on  nearly  all 
broad  policy  questions  in  each  of  the 
development  banks. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  ac- 
tions taken  or  policies  adopted  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  influence: 

In  1978.  the  IDB  adopted  a  policy  to 
target  one-half  of  all  lending  to  the 
poorest  population  sectors  in  Latin 
America. 

The  World  Bank  and  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  denied  loans  to  Vietnam 
and  Afghanistan  in  1980. 

All  the  MDBS  shifted  the  emphasis 
of  their  lending  away  from  a  prepon- 
derance of  heavy  infrastructure 
toward  agriculture,  health,  education. 
and  population  projects  in  the  late 
1970"s. 

Despite  iU  efforts,  the  PLO  was  not 
permitted  to  attend  the  1980  World 
Bank  annual  meeting. 

Close  U.S.  allies,  such  as  Mexico. 
BrazU.  South  Korea.  Pakistan.  Egypt. 
Indonesia.  Colombia,  Kenya,  and 
Turkey  received  nearly  $6  biUion  in 
MDB  assistance  last  year. 
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The  World  Bank  undertook  plans  in 
1979  to  finance  projects  which  would 
result  in  20  percent  of  the  increase  in 
annual  food  production  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  during  the  decade  of  the 
1980's. 

Israel  is  a  member  in  good  standing 
in  the  World  Bank  and  is  not  subject- 
ed to  criticism  it  receives  in  some 
other  international  forums. 

However,  I  must  speak  to  a  very  real 
concern.  U.S.  influence  in  the  MDB's 
has  declined  in  recent  years  as  U.S. 
contributions  and  hence  voting 
strength  have  been  reduced  by  about 
one-third  from  original  levels.  Because 
of  the  political  climate  and  the  critical 
Importance  of  the  activities  of  these 
institutions  in  a  somewhat  fragile 
world  economy,  the  U.S.  influence 
which  remains  cannot  be  allowed  to 
slip  further.  For  example,  the  United 
States  is  now  less  than  1  percent  above 
the  20-percent  voting  threshold  re- 
quired to  block  World  Bank  charter 
amendments.  A  fuj^her  loss  In  U.S.  in- 
fluence via  cuts  in  our  contributions 
could  turn  these  institutions  over  to 
countries  whose  geopolitical  and  eco- 
nomic interests  do  not  coincide  with 
our  own.* 
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AFRICAN-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
CONFERENCE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  CAUPORNIA 
IM  THZ  HODSI  OF  RSPRXSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January,  my  legislative  assistant 
Annie  McLane.  attended  the  African- 
American  Institute  Conference  in 
Freetown.  Sierra  Leone.  The  AAI  Con- 
ference brought  together  African  and 
American  leaders  representing  govern- 
ments, businesses,  the  media,  and  aca- 
demia  to  discuss  major  policy  issues  of 
the  1980's.  including  security,  econom- 
ic cooperation  and  development,  refu- 
gees, women  in  development,  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  independ- 
ence in  Namibia.  Following  the  AAI 
Conference,  Annie  spend  5  weeks  in 
southern  Africa,  meeting  with  people 
from  all  sectors  of  the  societies  and 
analyzing  American  policy  options  in 
the  region.  The  following  is  her  report 
to  me  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
find  it  of  value  as  we  prepare  for 
future  decisions  on  U.S.  policy  in 
southern  Africa. 

ZllfBABWK 

The  success  of  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mu 
gabe's  government  In  Zimbabwe  has  tremen- 
dous significance  for  all  developing  nations 
as  a  successful  multi-racial  society  and 
mixed  economy  that  is  rare  In  Africa.  Zim- 
babwe's society  and  economy  are  both  re- 
covering rapidly  from  15  years  of  interna- 
tional trade  sanctions  and  eight  years  of 
civU  war.  The  United  States  has  a  high 
stake  in  Zimbabwe's  future,  In  terms  of  the 
political  stabUlty  throughout  the  southern 


Africa  region,  the  access  to  raw  materials 
and  strategic  minerals,  and  the  expanding 
export  markets. 

My  recommendations  for  priorities  in 
American  policy  in  Zimbabwe  include: 

A  significant  program  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance to  demonstrate  our  support  for  Mu- 
gabe's government,  at  least  as  high  as  the 
$75  million  In  aid  proposed  by  the  Carter 
Administration  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  for  immedi- 
ate impact  on  resettlement  of  the  estimated 
one  million  war  refugees. 

A  special  commitment  in  economic  and 
trade  development  assistance  for  business, 
agriculture  and  infrastructure.  The  U.S 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  Trade  and  In 
vestment  Miasion  to  Zimbabwe  in  June  1980, 
that  recommended  an  additional  $200  mil 
Hon  outside  the  AID  budget  and  bureauc 
racy,  that  should  be  disbursed  on  a  more 
flexible  basis. 

THE  BCOHOMY 

According  to  Business  Week  (December 
18.  IMO).  Zimbabwe's  gross  national  product 
will  rise  an  estimated  6  percent,  to  $4.8  bil- 
lion, due  to  the  lifting  of  international  trade 
sanctions,  which  re-opened  world  markets 
and  restored  transport  routes  through 
neighboring  countries.  The  economy  has 
also  been  boosted  by  the  return  of  several 
multinational  companies.  Including  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  which  exports  $100 
mUlion  worth  of  high-grade  chrome  and 
other  minerals  aimually.  Zimbabwe  had 
lured  companies  from  other  African  nations 
with  lower  tax  rates,  an  efficient  communi- 
cations network,  freedom  from  corruption, 
and  restrictions  by  Black  African  countries 
on  doing  business  with  South  Africa. 

THK  POLmcs 

The  key  to  Zimbabwe's  future  is  that  con- 
tinued economic  growth  is  predicated  on  po- 
litical sUblllty.  It  is  my  impression,  after 
meeting  with  political  observers  represent- 
ing the  Mugabe  government,  prominent 
white  businessmen  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
the  United  SUtes.  Nigeria.  Tanzania. 
Prance  and  China,  that  Mugabe's  success 
depends  on  maintaining  his  moderate 
course,  with  significant  Western  support, 
while  containing  the  more  extreme  ele- 
ments in  his  own  party  (ZANU)  and  in  his 
rival.  Joshua  Nkomo's  party  (ZAPU). 
Mugabe  will  need  Western  assistance  to  sat- 
isfy the  socio-economic  aspirations  of  Black 
Zimbabweans  and  to  integrate  the  unem- 
ployed ex  guerrillas  into  the  economic  main- 
stream, as  well  as  to  overcome  the  prevail- 
ing development  obstacles,  such  as  restoring 
rural  health  and  education,  resettling  refu- 
gees, reforming  land  and  agricultural  policy, 
and  revitalizing  outdated  capital  equipment. 

I  concur  with  the  aiuUysis  of  President 
Reagan's  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
for  Africa.  Chester  Crocker,  who  recently 
wrote: 

"Zimbabwe's  foreign  exchange  shortfall 
could  approach  $500  million  during  the  first 
post-independence  year.  Failure  of  the  West 
to  support  the  pragmatism  reflected  in  Mu- 
gabe's early  policies  and  the  first  budget 
plan  could  help  create  a  self-fulfilling  pho- 
phecy  if  his  government  Is  unable  to  deliver 
to  its  supporters  in  key  areas.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  conditionallty  implicit  in  such 
Western  support  of  African  governments  In 
the  region,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
perform  before  we  support  their  efforts." 
("Freedom  at  Issue."  November/December 
1980.  Freedom  House) 


THKMnjTAaT 

The  moat  volatile  element  in  Zimbidywe's 
future  Is  the  26.000  former  guerrillas  still 
under  arms.  One  week  after  I  left  Zim- 
babwe, a  flare-up  occurred  In  southern  Zim- 
babwe that  closed  the  main  highway  be- 
tween the  two  major  cities,  Salisbury  and 
Bulawayo.  The  factional  fighting  broke  out 
in  one  of  the  camps  of  former  guerrillas 
where  ZAPU  and  ZANU  soldiers  are  being 
Integrated  into  one  of  the  new  national 
army's  nine  battalions.  An  estimated  150 
people  died  in  the  fighting.  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  thwarted  the  threat  of  civil  war  by 
using  what  remained  of  the  old  Rhodesian 
Army  and  Air  Force  to  crush  the  rebellious 
former  guerrillas.  At  a  press  conference  an- 
nouncing a  cease-fire  and  the  separation  of 
the  rival  factions.  Mr.  Nkomo.  responding  to 
a  question  about  his  woridng  relationship 
with  Mr.  Mugabe,  said,  "I  am  working  with 
him,  and  we  are  working  well  together 
Indeed." 

Again,  it  will  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy 
if  Mugabe's  government  slides  into  civil  war 
because  the  West  has  not  responded  to  his 
attempts  to  integrate  the  unemployed  ex- 
guerrillas  into  the  economic  and  military 
mainstream.  I^omo's  conciliatory  attitude 
and  Mugabe's  swift  use  of  the  old  Rhode- 
sian forces  in  the  recent  conflict  are  positive 
signs  that  in  the  long  run.  peace  will  prevail 
in  Zimbabwe.  The  stonger  the  economy 
grows,  the  more  likely  peace  will  last. 

THK  SOCIXTT 

"Reconciliation"  is  the  key  element  in  the 
Mugabe  government's  multiracial  commit- 
ment for  Zimbabwe's  future.  Mugabe  be- 
r  lieves  that  keeping  skilled  Whites  in  Zim- 

babwe is  economically  essential  and  his  re- 
assuring policies  have  thus  far  resulted  in  a 
net  White  emigration  of  only  15.000  since 
Independence  last  April.  One  prominent 
White  farmer  and  businessman,  expressed 
his  commitment  to  me  that  he  will  stay  and 
work  for  the  development  of  Zimbabwe  in 
peace.  All  sides  are  relieved  that  the  fight- 
ing is  over  and  are  now  ready  to  work  to- 
gether to  overcome  the  war  and  to  make 
Zimbabwe  a  success. 

I  spent  one  day  in  a  refugee  camp  for 
7.000  men.  women  and  children  who  spent 
the  war  years  with  Mugabe's  forces  in  Mo- 
zambique, and  I  also  went  to  a  re-training 
center  for  former  women  guerrillas.  The  ref- 
ugees are  living  in  tents  provided  by  the 
United  Nations  and  eating  com  meal  pro- 
vide by  Mugabe's  party.  There  are  no 
formal  schools  or  proper  medical  facilities, 
although  it  seems  that  every  other  woman 
carried  a  baby  on  her  back.  The  refugees 
present  a  serious  development  problem  for 
the  Mugabe  government  because  although 
they  are  free  to  go  back  to  their  old  tribal 
villages,  most  are  reluctant  to  return  to  sub- 
sistence farming  in  rural  Zimbabwe.  Antho- 
ny Lewis  wrote  about  the  same  refugee 
camp  in  a  New  York  Times  column  entitled 
"Great  Expectations."  (February  5.  1981) 
His  theme  is  that  the  Zimbabwean  war  refu- 
gees represent  a  familiar  pattern  all  over 
the  developing  world  where:  "A  rapidly 
growing  population  strains  the  resources  of 
traditional  agriculture.  It  is  drawn  to  the 
cities  by  the  hope  of  work  and  by  what  it 
hears  of  urban  life."  In  Zimbabwe,  the  offi- 
cial estimate  is  that  two  million  people  now 
subsisting  on  peasant  agriculture  want  to 
get  into  the  cash  economy. 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe  is  thus  posed  on  a 
precarious  edge  between  satisfying  the 
rising  expectations  of  the  Blacks  and  reas- 
suring the  Whites.  At  the  Lancaster  House 
talks    this   dilemma   was   anticipated   and 
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Great  Britain,  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
United  States,  recognized  the  need  for  spe- 
cial financial  assistance  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  post-war  and  sanctions  recov- 
ery period.  The  extent  to  which  funds  are 
made  available  for  refugee  resettlement, 
rural  development,  school  construction  and 
other  recovery  projects,  will  determine  the 
extent  to  which  Mugabe  can  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  thus  contain  civil  strife 
or  a  White  exodus. 

South  Atvica 

The  past  year  of  independence  in  Zim- 
babwe has  had  a  profound  impact  on  the  at- 
titudes and  expectations  of  South  Africans 
of  all  races.  After  taUtlng  with  over  sixty 
community  leaders  in  South  Africa,  includ- 
ing Blacks.  "Coloureds"  (people  of  mixed 
race),  Indians,  English  and  Afrikaans-speak- 
ing Whites,  and  Americans,  who  work  In 
business,  labor  unions,  politics,  academics, 
the  media,  health  care,  social  work  and  com- 
munity organizing,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  Oovemment  and  Con- 
gress can  best  pursue  American  interests 
and  the  interests  of  most  South  Africans  by 
promoting  rapid  evolutionary  change 
through  every  channel  available  to  us. 

I  say  rapid  because  in  my  Judgment  the 
economic  and  political  expectations  of  the 
non-Whites  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
expectations  of  the  rest  of  the  world  outside 
South  Africa,  are  rising  at  an  ever  increas- 
ing rate.  Prime  Minister  P.  W.  Botha  has 
only  exacerbated  this  feeling  by  spreading 
the  illusion  of  reform  without  delivering  the 
results  of  reform.  I  say  evolutionary  because 
in  my  Judgment  all  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion would  suffer  significantly  if  widespread 
violence  overtook  the  country.  The  result- 
ing destruction  would  create  insurmount- 
able reconstruction  problems,  including  dis- 
location of  refugees,  hunger,  disease  and 
poverty.  I  admit  that  these  conditions  cur- 
rently exist  in  parts  of  South  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  the  so-called  "homelands,"  but 
there  is  greater  hope  that  an  economically 
strong  multi-racial  society  could  work  to 
solve  these  development  problems  better 
than  a  war-torn  nation.  Finally.  I  say 
change  because  in  my  Judgment  the  non- 
Whites  and  many  of  the  Whites  whom  I 
met  and  talked  with  at  length  about  poli- 
tics, economics,  business,  civil  rights,  and 
life  in  general,  virill  never  be  satisfied  until 
they  can  determine  their  own  goals  and  as- 
pirations in  life,  and  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  reach  those  goals. 

The  United  States  has  a  high  stake  in  the 
future  of  South  Africa  for  several  reasons. 
All  must  be  admitted  realistically  and  pro- 
tected equally.  First,  South  Africa  is  an  im- 
portant supplier  of  strategic  minerals  and 
raw  materials.  Second.  South  Africa  is  stra- 
tegically located  on  an  important  sea  route. 
Third.  South  Africa  has  become  a  litmus 
test  in  world  politics.  Americans  must  re- 
member the  role  our  country  has  played  in 
world  history  in  promoting  liberty,  freedom, 
and  equal  Justice  under  the  law.  The  U.S. 
should  continue  to  take  a  leadership  role, 
supporting  all  p>eoples  in  their  pursuit  of 
Justice.  Finally.  Americans  themselves  have 
interests  in  South  Africa.  There  are  current- 
ly 350  American  firms,  or  their  subsidiaries, 
in  business  in  South  Africa.  In  addition, 
there  are  26  million  Afro-Americans  with  a 
growing  awareness  and  interest  in  Africa. 
These  two  groups  could  well  be  the  most  ef- 
fective "channels"  for  American  policy  in 
South  Africa. 

My  recommendations  for  priorities  in 
American  policy  in  South  Africa  include: 
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Pressure  and  praise  for  American  compa- 
nies doing  business  in  South  Africa,  includ- 
ing strict  enforcement  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  improved  monitoring  of  Codes  of  Con- 
duct, either  by  private  organizations  (e.g. 
Reverend  Sullivan's  group),  by  buslttess  (e.g. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce),  by  the  trade 
unions,  and/or  by  the  U.8.  Government,  to 
measure  the  progress  or  intransigence  of 
companies  in  Improving  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  non- White  workers. 

Tax  deductions  for  contributions  to  non- 
profit projects  designed  to  speed  social  prog- 
ress, e.g.  the  PACE  technical  high  school  in 
Soweto,  In-house  training  and  education 
programs,  student  and  school  grants,  and 
improvements  in  employee  housing,  health 
care  and  transportation. 

Expansion  of  the  Fulbright  Graduate  Fel- 
lowship program  for  South  Africans  to 
study  in  the  United  States. 

Scholarship  aid  for  non- White  high  school 
and  imdergraduate  students  to  study  in 
South  Africa,  in  technical  or  academic  pro- 
grams. 

Strict  adherence  to  the  sport  boycott, 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  to  reach  the  non-political  South  Afri- 
cans with  our  protest  of  apartheid,  until  the 
lifting  of  the  boycott  could  be  used  for  sig- 
nificant gains.  An  American  athlete  in 
South  Africa  proposed  a  plan  to  use  an  invi- 
tation to  the  1984  Olympics  as  leverage  to 
Integrate  sports  in  South  Africa  by  insisting 
on  a  multi-racial  team  developed  over  the 
next  four  years  with  equal  facilities,  coach- 
ing and  training. 

Expansion  of  the  International  Communi- 
cations Agency  exchange  program,  and 
other  private  organization  or  academic  insti- 
tution programs,  for  South  Africans  and 
Americans  to  live  and  learn  abroad.  The  cul- 
tural bond  between  Black  Africans  and 
Afro-Americans  could  be  particnilarly  impor- 
tant in  promoting  evolutionary  change. 

THE  ECOHOMIC  SBCTOB 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  place  my 
hopes  for  American  influence  toward  rapid 
evolutionary  change  in  South  Africa  on 
business  and  education.  The  first  is  strictly 
pragmatic.  The  most  obvious  American 
presence  in  South  African  society  is  the  350 
American  companies  and  the  hundreds  of 
students  who  have  returned  from  studying 
in  the  United  States.  The  second  is  more 
fundamental.  It  was  my  conclusion  after 
hearing  from  all  sectors  of  South  Africa's 
complex  society,  that  the  economic  sector 
shows  the  greatest  flexibility  for  change  in 
the  next  few  years.  I  detected  an  over- 
whelming change  in  attitude  among  the 
people  in  business  that  rapid  evolutionary 
change  in  the  role  of  non-Whites  is  now  in 
their  interest.  Economically.  South  Africa 
caimot  continue  to  thrive  and  grow  unless 
non-Whites  are  educated  and  trained  to  fill 
the  jobs. 

South  Africa  has  becmne  one  of  the  most 
technological  and  higtily  sophisticated 
econmnies  in  the  world,  but  there  are  not 
enough  Whites  to  run  the  show.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  American  company  that  I  vis- 
ited has  started  a  night  school  for  several 
hundred  students  from  eighteen  neighbor- 
ing companies  to  teach  everything  from 
basic  literacy  to  computer  programming,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  White  artisans  has  reached 
an  uneconomical  level.  South  African  com- 
panies have  recognized  the  need  for  skilled 
non-White  workers,  too.  and  have  instituted 
education  and  training  programs. 

The  flexibility  for  change  in  the  economic 
sector  goes  beyond  the  hiring  of  non- Whites 
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for  more  aoptatatlcatod  Jobs.  In  my  Judc- 
mant.  tlie  potenttel  (or  non-Whitea  to  exer- 
dM  power  In  South  Africa  is  in  the  eoono- 
ms.  M  worfcora  and  aa  oonaumera.  Twenty- 
two  aaOUon  non-Wbltea  have  power  in  oom- 
partaon  to  (hre  million  Whltea.  and  thla 
power  has  only  begun  to  be  realtaed.  Two 
eTamplM  of  labor  power  are  the  Ford  strike 
last  year  and  the  Firestone  strike  while  I 
was  in  South  Africa.  The  issue  in  the  Fire- 
stone strike  was  a  chance  in  the  poision 
system  to  introduce  vesting,  that  caused 
skaptteima  amonc  the  non- Whites  who  have 
never  been  able  to  trust  "the  system"  to 
provide  benefits  due  to  them.  Rather  than 
nefotlate  an  undemtanrttng  with  the  work- 
ers, the  manage  railed  on  old  management 
principles  and  fired  almost  ISOO  workers, 
with  the  IntentloD  of  hiring  others  from  the 
"homelands"  nearby.  But  the  times  have 
changed.  Making  tires  is  a  sophisticated 
buslnem  with  complex  machinery  that  re- 
quires trained  personnel  Within  a  few 
weeka.  the  manager  hired  liack  moat  of  the 
original  workers,  in  one  of  the  worst  poasl- 
ble  leaaona  of  modem  Industrial  relations. 

An  example  of  oHisumer  power  among 
non-Whlt«a  was  the  IMO  spaghetti  boycott 
against  one  of  the  two  ma)or  brands  of  spa- 
ghetti to  protest  the  hiring  practices  of  the 
company.  Within  six  months  the  spaghetti 
company  was  doaed.  Both  of  these  exam- 
ptea  point  to  the  potential  power  in  with- 
holding work  or  trade.  Non- Whites  have  not 
been  given  very  nuich  in  South  Africa,  but 
they  are  quickly  learning  that  It  is  enough 
to  withhold,  and  get  results. 

WhOe  the  South  African  government  has 
lieen  slow  to  accept  the  economic  power  of 
the  non-Whitea.  certain  adaptations  in 
policy  have  been  introduced  in  the  past  year 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  expanding  econo- 
my. Although  the  Wiehahn  Commission  on 
industrial  relations  and  the  Rlekert  Com- 
mission on  Black  urbanisation  and  mobility 
upheld  the  policy  of  apartheid,  some  provi- 
sions have  been  made  for  the  absorption  of 
Blacks  in  more  skilled  jobs.  Recent  policy 
changes  include  ( 1 )  the  right  of  Black  work- 
ers to  belong  to  officially  registered  trade 
unions,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  (2)  re- 
laxation of  restrictions  on  the  Jobs  open  to 
Blacks.  (3)  relaxation  of  aegrei»tlon  In  the 
workptece.  and  (4)  increased  attention  to 
education  and  training  for  Blsck  workers. 
Several  American  companies  have  been  a 
progressive  influence  on  the  government  by 
Implementing  necessary  reforms  in  a  sym- 
bolic protest  of  the  restrictive  apartheid 
laws.  The  reforms  inspired  by  Reverend  Sul- 
livan's Code  of  Conduct  and  by  economic 
necessity,  such  as  negotiation  and  recogni- 
tioa  of  trade  unions,  hiring  of  Blacks  In  for- 
merly restricted  Jobs,  desegregation  of  plant 
facOitiea.  conatructlon  of  educational  facUi- 
tlea.  and  technical  training  programs,  have 
resulted  In  policy  changes  to  accommodate 
the  progress  of  non- Whites  in  the  economic 
sector. 

In  my  Judgment,  many  American  compa- 
nies are  having  a  progressive  Impact  on  evo- 
lutionary change  in  South  Africa.  The  man- 
sgers  I  met  with  in  American  companies, 
who  were  all  South  Africans,  recommended 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  American  com- 
panies to  be  a  progressive  influence.  In  dis- 
cussions with  South  African  and  American 
business  people,  the  UJB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  representative  of  Reverend  Sulli- 
van's wganimtlon.  workers  and  trade  union- 
ists, all  agreed  that  business  codes  of  con- 
duct should  be  more  strictly  monitored  by 
one  or  more  of  these  groups.  One  method  to 
OKOurage  American  companies  to  be  a  pro- 
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gresslve  force  for  change  in  South  Africa 
would  be  to  allow  tax  deductions  for  contri- 
butions to  non-profit  projects  designed  to 
speed  social  progress.  The  companies  that 
have  contributed  six  million  dollars  to  build 
and  run  the  PACK  technical  high  school  for 
Blacks  In  Soweto  started  a  corporation  in 
the  D.S.  called  American  Friends  of  Com- 
munity Development,  Inc..  in  order  to  make 
their  contributions  tax  deductible.  The 
American  businesses  in  South  Africa  may  be 
our  most  reaUstlc  channels  to  t>e  a  progres- 
sive influence  and  we  should  encourage 
every  effort  In  this  direction. 

THX  SOCIAL  SBCTOR 

Change  in  the  role  of  non-Whltes  In  the 
economic  sector  will  inevitably  lead  to 
changes  in  attitudes  among  all  racial 
groupa.  The  moat  disturbing  aspect  of  apart- 
held  is  that  total  segregation  has  led  to  a 
total  lack  of  understanding  of  and  apprecia- 
tion for  peoples  of  other  racial  groups.  It 
was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  South  Afri- 
cans who  had  contact  with  people  from 
other  racial  groups  had  broken  down  the 
racial  stereotypes  and  barriers,  and  were 
much  more  Intent  on  dismantling  apartheid. 
The  White  South  African  businessmen,  poli- 
ticians, academics  and  community  leaders 
who  had  worked,  studied,  or  simply  social- 
ized with  educated  non-Whites  agreed  that 
equal  educational  and  economic  opportunity 
for  non- Whites  is  the  key  to  rapid  evolution- 
ary change. 

The  American  government,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate organizations  or  scademic  institutions, 
can  have  a  progressive  impact  on  improving 
the  educational  opportunities  for  non- White 
South  Africans.  Most  Black  South  Africans 
that  I  met  urged  an  expansion  of  programs 
such  as  the  Fulbright  Graduate  Fellowships 
and  the  International  Communications 
Agency  exchange  for  study  in  the  VS.  They 
cautioned  against  sending  undergraduate 
students  to  the  D.S..  however,  citing  a  high 
dropout  rate  due  to  the  overwhelming  cul- 
tural differences  in  the  U.S.  Assistance  at 
the  high  school  and  undergraduate  level 
should  be  concentrated  in  South  Africa  in 
scholarships,  school  construction,  and  tech- 
nical training. 

Total  segregation  through  the  Group 
Areas  Act  has  created  fear  and  frustration 
among  the  millions  of  non- Whites  who  have 
been  displaced  from  their  homes  and  forced 
to  live  in  segregated  areas  many  mUes  from 
their  Jobs  and  former  lives.  I  spent  a  day 
with  a  "Coloured"  family  (actually  descend- 
ants of  Palestinian  and  Pakistani  ancestors) 
who  are  among  the  last  1,000  still  living  In 
District  Six  in  Cape  Town  where  60,000 
people  have  been  moved  and  their  homes 
destroyed  in  the  past  fifteen  years  since  the 
area  was  declared  a  White  area.  The  fami- 
lies have  been  moved  to  a  Coloured  town- 
ship twenty  miles  from  their  Jobs  in  Cape 
Town.  Americans  cannot  change  the  South 
African  laws  that  cause  such  hardships,  but 
we  can  exert  pressure  on  the  society  by  im- 
proving the  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunities of  non- Whites  so  that  they  will 
have  some  form  of  power.  To  date,  the  only 
development  in  District  Six  has  been  police 
and  military  barracks  built  by  the  govern- 
ment, because  effective  boycotts  have  con- 
vinced private  developers  to  stay  out.  Again, 
power  has  come  from  withholding  consump- 
tion. 

THX  POUTICAI.  SBCTOB 

The  most  depressing  conclusion  from  my 
meetings  in  South  Africa  Is  that  progressive 
change  will  not  come  about  in  the  political 
sector  within  the  forseeable  future.  While  I 
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was  in  South  Africa.  Prime  Minister  Botha 
cancelled  the  current  aeaaion  of  Parliament 
and  caUed  for  new  elections  in  late  April. 
IMl.  While  interpretations  vary  aocordlng- 
to  political  orientation,  moat  people  agree 
that  Botha  was  facing  opposition  within  the 
Afrikaner  eatabliahment  for  propoaing  re- 
forms in  the  apartheid  system.  Further- 
more, moat  analysts  agree  tliat  the  chal- 
lenge from  the  right  will  result  In  a  more 
conservative  mandate  after  the  election 
which  will  slow,  or  stop.  Botha's  former 
plans  for  reforms. 

In  another  development,  the  government 
refused  to  re-llcenae  the  two  major  Black 
newapapers  In  South  Africa,  effectively 
blocking  communication  of  news  and  ideas. 
The  South  African  Army  raid  into  Mozam- 
bique which  killed  at  least  six  men  believed 
to  be  members  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress was  one  more  element  in  Botha's 
strategy  of  "total  onslaught"  against  "inter- 
national communism  and  its  cohorts— leftist 
activists,  exaggerated  humanism,  permis- 
siveness, materialism  and  related  ideologies" 
(Defense  White  Paper),  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  include  any  sector  of  the  South 
African  society  or  any  outside  influence  in 
opposition  to  Nationalist  policies.  Most  of 
the  liberal  Whites  whom  I  met  felt  as  disen- 
franchised from  the  political  power  struc- 
ture as  the  non-Whites.  In  conclusion,  al- 
though Prime  Minister  Botha  was  perceived 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  change,  the  current  po- 
litical climate  had  dispelled  this  Ulusion. 

South  Africa  is  In  turmoil  as  reforms  In 
the  economic  sector,  followed  by  slower,  but 
in  some  cases  significant  reforms  in  the 
social  sector,  are  resulting  in  rapidly  rising 
expectations  among  non-Whites,  progressive 
Whites,  and  foreign  nations  with  an  interest 
In  change  in  South  Africa.  Prime  Minister 
Botha  has  choae  to  turn  inward,  to  face  the 
challenge  from  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
Afrikaner  establishment.  In  my  Judgment, 
unless  the  progressive  elements  in  the  soci- 
ety can  satisfy  the  growing  demands  for 
better  educational  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  non- Whites,  and  unless  those  opper- 
tunities  can  affect  the  attitudes  of  the  polit- 
ical power  elite,  Mr.  Botha  and  the  Nation- 
alist Party  are  leading  South  Africa  on  a 
collision  course  with  history. 

MXRiMos  »  soirra  aivica,  JAKUAKY  29  TO 
pxaanABT  14.  issi 
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Consulate/Rand  Afrikaans  University 

John    Henry    Hicks.   American   Cultural 
Center 
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ing Workers  S.A. 
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Robert   W.   Pringle,   American  Embassy, 
Cape  Town 

Dan  Pumell.  Sullivan  Code  Monitor 

John  Reece,  Institute  for  Race  Relations 

Bryant  J.  Salter,  American  Embassy,  Cape 
Town 

Frank  Sasman.  International  Communica- 
tions Agency 

James  Selfe,  Staff  Assistant.  Progressive 
Federal  Party 

Gerald  Shaw,  Deputy  Editor,  Cape  Town 

Evelyn  Solemo,  Textile  Workers  Union 
No.  109 

Peter  Souraur,  The  South  Africa  Foimda- 
tion 

Blackie  Swart,  Stellenbosch  University 

Ray  Swart,  Meml>er  of  Parliament 
Gibson  J.  Thula.  Inkatha 

Zuko   Tofile,    International   Communica- 
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Wendy  Unander-Schrain,  Cape  Town 
Hennle  Viljoin,  Coca-Cola  South  Africa 
Basil  Von  Rensburg,  Holy  Cross  Church, 
District  Six.* 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
CERTIFICATE  OP  BCERIT  AWARD 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Red  Cross  awards  its  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  and  an  accompanying 
pin  to  individuals  who  have  saved  or 
sustained  another  person's  life  by 
using  skills  they  have  learned  in  a  vol- 
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unteer  training  program  offered  by 
the  Red  Cross  in  first  aid,  small  craft, 
and  water  safety. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Stacey  Woolf 
of  Brookllne.  Mass.,  has  earned  this 
certificate,  which  is  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  On 
July  7  of  last  summer.  Miss  Woolf.  age 
16  and  trained  in  Red  Cross  basic  first 
aid,  basic  water  safety,  and  basic 
rescue,  was  wallLlng  along  a  beach  with 
her  family  when  they  were  alerted  to 
an  accident.  Going  to  the  scene.  Miss 
Woolf  observed  that  a  woman  involved 
was  unconscious  and  cyanotic.  Miss 
Woolf  opened  the  victim's  airway  and 
began  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 
After  approximately  10  minutes,  the 
victim  began  to  respond  and  was  sub- 
sequently talLcn  to  a  hospital.  Without 
a  doubt,  the  use  of  first  aid  by  Miss 
Woolf  saved  the  victim's  life. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  acluiowledge  and  commend  Miss 
Woolf's  outstanding  act  of  mercy  and 
to  thank  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
administering  their  volunteer  training 
program  and  for  recognizing  Miss 
WoolTs  deed  with  their  Certificate  of 
Merit.*         ^^_^^^ 

REAGAN'S  POLICIES  A  BITTER 
MEDICINE  TO  SWALLOW 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OFCAUPORICIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  is  al- 
reikdy  talldng  about  the  "bitter  medi- 
cine" the  country  must  take  in  connec- 
tion with,  and  as  a  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policies. 

The  Secretary  also  spealcs  of  a 
"technical"  slump  possibility  this  year 
as  if  the  word  "technical"  has  poetic 
meaning  devoid  of  substantive  suffer- 
ing for  people. 

The  offical  prediction  is  further 
made  that  instead  of  the  administra- 
tion using  its  powers  to  restrain  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  interest  rates 
will  most  likely  escalate  again  in  a  de- 
liberate move  to  "cool"  the  economy 
at  the  risk  of  a  deeper  recession. 

This  news  is  extremely  disturbing 
and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  be 
voting  this  week  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's policies.  These  Members 
must  also  remember  that  they  are 
voting  to  irrationally  slash  essential 
budget  items,  to  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  moderate  and  low- 
income  families,  to  further  inflate 
prices  and  to  throw  several  millions 
out  of  work  by  contriving  to  create  a 
recession  which  to  Secretary  Regan  is 
merely  "technical." 

I  insert  the  complete  text  of  a  Wash- 
ington Star  article  of  May  6.  which  re- 
ports Secretary  Regan  couching  an  im- 
pending economic  disaster  of  the  ad- 
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ministration's  creation  in  the  language 
of  a  kindly  physician. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  artistic  language.  When  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes— and  it  will— it 
is  better  that  we  can  be  accountable 
for  the  results  of  our  actions. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  6, 1981] 
RxGAM  SxKS  High  iRTxaxsT  Hamoiwc  0»— 

Expects  Slump,  Dose  Op  "Brrrxa  Mxdi- 

cnfE" 

[By  Jonathan  Fuerbringer,  Washington 
Star  staff  writer] 

Calling  it  "bitter  medicine"  the  country 
must  take.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  today  said  that  interest  rates  will 
remain  high  for  several  more  mcmths  and 
the  prime  lending  rate  could  top  20  percent. 

"It  is  possible  that  interest  rates  will  go  to 
20  percent  or  higher  than  they  are  now  .  .  . 
and  stay  there  several  months,"  Regan  said. 
Banks  lifted  the  prime  rate  to  19  percent 
this  week. 

The  higher  interest  rates  will  slow  the 
economy,  the  secretary  said,  adding  that  he 
still  thinks  "it's  possible"  for  the  economy 
to  fall  into  a  slump  this  year  that  technical- 
ly could  be  caUed  a  slight  recession. 

Regan's  comments  reflect  the  administra- 
tion's reliance  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  fight  inflation  by  cutting  the  growth  rate 
of  the  nation's  money  supply.  With  this 
commitment,  the  administration  also  is  ac- 
cepting the  bout  of  high  interest  rates  that 
are  the  consequence  of  the  Fed's  policies. 

Regan  said  that  the  budget  deficit  for 
fiscal  1981,  which  ends  Sept.  30,  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  as  high  as  $60  billion— $5  bU- 
lion  higher  than  the  administration  estimat- 
ed less  than  two  months  ago. 

He  said  the  administration  is  now  looking 
for  further  possible  cuts  in  the  1981  budget 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  1981  deficit  at  the 
predicted  $54.9  billion  leveL 

The  administration  has  repeatedly  criti- 
cized past  budgets  in  which  the  original  pro- 
jected deficits  crept  higher,  «<aTwpi'>g  the 
financial  markets'  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  government  to  control  public  spend- 
ing and  inflation. 

Regan  said  the  rise  In  the  deficit  projec- 
tion is  a  result  of  higher  interest  rates  on 
the  national  debt  and  higher-than-anticipat- 
ed  automatic  cost-of-living  increases  in 
Social  Security  and  other  programs  that  are 
tied  to  the  inflation  rate.  Regan  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  is  sticking  to 
its  projected  $45  billion  deficit  projection 
for  1982. 

While  Regan  was  worried  about  the  rising 
deficit,  he  said  that  the  period  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  must  be  lived  through  to  bring 
inflation  under  control. 

"Its  like  a  bitter  medicine  that  you  have 
to  take."  Regan  told  reporters  during  a 
breakfast  meeting.  "Temporarily  we  will 
have  a  slowdown  in  business  wliile  these 
high  interest  rates  are  in  force." 

When  asked  about  the  cost  of  high  inter- 
est rates  on  housing,  homeowners  and  small 
businesses,  Regan  turned  the  question 
around  and  asked.  "What  price  would  small 
business  pay  if  we  had  continued  high  infla- 
tion?" 

"There  is  no  way  to  get  inflati<Hi  down 
with  interest  rates  coming  down  [at  the 
same  time]."  Regan  said.  "We  have  to  go 
through  this  painful  process." 

Regan  would  not  give  a  precise  prediction 
of  how  high  the  closely  watched  prime  rate 
would  go.  But  he  said  he  did  not  think  inter- 
est rates  would  hit  24  percent  and  added.  "I 
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don't  think  It's  goinc  to  take  lix  nKwttaa  of 
hlch  tntereat  rmtes  ov«r  90  percent"  to  bedn 
to  brine  Inflatton  down  by  siowlnc  the  econ- 
omy. "That  would  shut  off  hMrincw."  Regan 
said,  "and  the  FM  Is  trying  to  cool  It. " 

The  secretary  stuck  with  the  administra- 
tion's projection  that  Interest  rates  will 
begin  to  decline  this  year  and  show  a  sharp 
downturn  next  year. 

Regan  reiterated  the  administration's  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  action 
Monday  to  raise  the  discount  rate  from  13 
percent  to  14  percent  and  to  lift  the  special 
discount  rate  surcharge  for  large  banks 
from  three  percentage  points  to  4  percent- 
sge  points. 

The  a<tanlnlstratlon  has  been  critical  of 
the  Fed  recently,  but  Regan  said  Monday's 
action  means  the  central  bank  is  back  or. 
track.  "I  think  the  Fed  has  been  trying" 
Regan  said,  "but  now  I  think  they  have  fi- 
nally got  a  handle  on  it." 

"The  moat  recent  action."  Regan  said, 
"can  be  characterised  as  putting  on  the 
brakes  a  Uttle  harder." 

On  the  poasibillty  of  a  recession.  Regan 
repeated  the  administration's  recent  analy- 
sis that  the  economy  began  to  slow  down  in 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  despite  the 
unexpected  SJl  pnoent  growth  at  an  annual 
rate  in  the  Gross  National  Product  after  ad- 
justment for  inflation.  The  administration 
then  predicted  little  or  no  growth  in  the 
next  two  quartets. 

But  Re^n  added  a  new  wrinkle  today  by 
mentioning  the  possibility  of  a  recession, 
which  Implies  some  sustained  period  of 
actual  downturn  In  economic  growth.  Regan 
said  a  recession  could  be  possible  if  one  de- 
fines recession  as  two  consecutive  quarters 
of  decline  in  the  GNP. 

"The  much  heralded  recession  .  .  .  will 
have  to  be  thought  of  as  coming  a  little 
later."  he  said,  referring  to  predictions  six 
months  ago  of  a  possible  recession  starting 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAXTiJun) 

W  THE  HOOSE  OP  RKPRXSEirTATIVES 

TTiursdav.  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  this  time  I  make  a  vol- 
untary disclostire  of  income,  taxes. 
and  liabUlties. 

For  1980  I  paid  a  total  of  $24,884.68 
in  taxes,  including  $20,848.43  income 
taxes,  and  $4,038.25  in  property  and 
sales  taxes. 

My  chief  source  of  income  was 
$60,662.50  salary  as  Congressman. 
Other  income  included:  an  annuity  of 
$1,338.15  and  dividends  of  $788.33 
from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 
Association  (TIAA);  $257.71  from  the 
College  Retirement  Equities  Fund 
(CREF):  gross  rents  of  $6,000  from  my 
farm  and  $3,700  from  my  townhouse 
both  located  in  Harford  County;  $200 
from  The  Sunpapers  for  two  articles: 
$12.80  in  interest  from  savings. 

Following  my  longstanding  policy, 
no  gifts  from  constituents  or  interest 
groups,  however  small  or  in  whatever 
form,  were  accepted  by  me  or  my 
staff —not  even  flowers  or  fruit. 
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As  of  May  1.  19S1.  real  property  con- 
sisted of  my  home  in  Ruxton  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $32,000;  a  112-acre 
farm  in  Harford  County  bought  in 
1965  for  $118,000;  and  a  townhouse  in 
Harford  County  bought  in  late  1979 
for  $47,900.  My  farm  and  my  Ruxton 
home  are  free  of  debt.  My  mortgage 
for  the  townhouse.  Yorkridge  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  is 
$38,094. 

Contributions  to  the  Federal  Retire- 
ment System  for  1980  totaled 
$6,470.08.  In  nearly  19  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman, I  have  contributed  a  total  of 
$59,160.00  to  this  fund— which  cannot 
be  withdrawn  in  cash.  Estimated  capi- 
tal value  of  my  Teachers  Insurance 
Annuity  Association  policies— not  con- 
vertible into  cash— was  $16,907.27. 

Other  assets  as  of  January  1,  1980. 
include  a  1980  Regal  Buick.  valued  at 
$7,000,  a  1977  Volare  Plymouth  station 
wagon,  valued  at  $2,100;  shares  in  the 
T.  Rowe  Price  Prime  Reserve  Money 
Market  Account  valued  at  $2,000; 
home  rugs  and  furnishings,  my  wife's 
jewelry— nearly  all  inherited;  clothing; 
and  a  checking  account  sufficient  to 
pay  current  bills.* 


DEBATE  ON  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

or  NSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  several  days'  debate 
on  the  budget  resolution,  we  have 
voted  on  two  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution which,  as  alternatives,  had 
many  positive  features.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  why.  de- 
spite those  elements  in  each  proposal 
which  I  did  find  attractive.  I  neverthe- 
less felt  compelled  to  vote  against 
them. 

The  subsitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(Mr.  Pauntroy)  restored  many  pro- 
grams which  I  think  have  been  benefi- 
cial to  our  economy— particularly 
funds  for  education  and  human  serv- 
ices— and  it  managed  to  project  a  $7 
billion  surplus  for  the  coming  year 
which  I  certainly  believe  is  a  laudable 
goal.  That  goal,  however,  was  predicat- 
ed on  achieving  $44  billion  in  in- 
creased revenues  through  various  tax 
reforms.  Many  of  those  reforms  I 
agree  with.  But.  I  am  afraid  it  is  unre- 
alistic to  expect  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  would  report  out 
$44  billion  in  tax  reform  legislation  to 
the  full  House  when  it  has  failed  to 
approve  any  significant  tax  reform 
measure  in  the  entire  time  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  I  believe  that  the 
prospects  for  such  action  were  particu- 
larly slim  inasmuch  as  the  Fauntroy 
amendment    contained    no    reconcili- 
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atlon  provision  which  would  require 
authorizing  committees  to  comply 
with  its  budget  plan.  I  believe  one  of 
the  reasons  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
present  state  of  political  rebellion 
among  voters  is  that  for  too  long  we 
have  made  unrealistic  claims  about 
the  likely  effect  of  governmental  ac- 
tions and  thus  have  sowed  the  seeds  of 
disillusionment  among  the  people.  Too 
often  we  have  claimed  that  inflation 
would  abate,  that  the  budget  deficits 
would  decline,  that  Federal  programs 
would  be  better  managed.  When  these 
expectations  were  not  fulfilled,  the 
American  people  grew  frustrated  and 
wary.  I  could  not  continue  that  tradi- 
tion by  supporting  an  alternative 
budget  which,  however  attractive,  was 
nevertheless  unrealistic. 

The  second  alternative  budget,  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Obet,  offered  as  its  major  fea- 
ture the  prospect  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  the  restoration  of  funding  for  sev- 
eral important  Federal  programs.  It 
achieved  this  goal,  however,  by  forgo- 
ing any  cut  in  personal  taxes  in  the 
coming  year.  I  believe  that  some  re- 
duction in  personal  taxes,  especially 
an  offset  for  the  recent  and  burden- 
some increases  in  the  social  security 
payroll  tax,  is  important  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  economy  and  for 
compensating  taxpayers  whose  taxes 
have  been  artificially  increased  solely 
by  inflation.  Therefore,  despite  Its 
many  positive  features— particularly 
its  provision  for  full  funding  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves  pro- 
gram—I felt  obliged  to  oppose  the 
Obey  amendment. 

I  commend  both  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  their  ex- 
emplary work  on  the  budget  and  for 
raising  many  important  issues  which  I 
hope  we  will  continue  to  debate  and 
consider  as  the  fiscal  year  progresses.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST. 
PAUL'S  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  May  3.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  100th  anniversary 
dinner  for  the  Saint  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  the 
Itam  Club. 

Saint  Paul's  was  founded  on  May  2, 
1881,  by  60  former  members  of  the 
Martin  Luther  Church.  This  forma- 
tion represented  the  keen  awareness 
of  meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
German  Immigrants  in  the  Brier  Hill 
community.  Today,  its  membership 
has  grown  to  l>e  the  largest  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  19th  district, 
which    pools    its    members    from    ap- 
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proximately  15  suburbs  and  surround- 
ing commmunlties. 

For  25  ytears.  ministering  to  such  a 
large  diverse  membership  has  proven 
to  be  a  rewarding  experience  for  Rev. 
George  Neiman.  Under  his  leadership. 
Saint  Paul's  Church  has  prospered 
during  the  economic  throes  the  Ma- 
honing Valley  has  faced. 

It  is  with  much  admiration  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  formally  con- 
gratulate the  membership  of  Saint 
Paul's  Lutheran  Chtirch  and  its  pastor 
on  the  celcAiration  of  their  100th  anni- 
versary. The  grace  of  God  has  been 
with  you  through  these  past  100  years 
and  I  am  sure  He  will  be  with  you  for 
many  hundreds  to  oome.« 


HONORING  DR.  CHARLES  H. 
KREMER  AND  DR.  SIMON  WIE- 
SENTHAL 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  HBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  geno- 
cide of  6  million  Jews  and  5  million 
others  by  the  Nazis  during  World  War 
II  was  an  act  of  brutal  injustice  and 
inhumanity.  In  the  wake  of  these  Nazi 
horrors,  the  dedicated  efforts  of  just  a 
few  people  to  bring  Nazi  war  criminals 
to  trial  for  their  crimes  have  main- 
tained and  strengthened  justice. 

These  efforts  were  recognized  by  the 
city  of  New  York  in  a  proclamation 
which  declared  March  31,  1981,  "The 
Committee  To  Bring  Nazi  War  Crimi- 
nals to  Justice  Day."  Specifically,  the 
proclamation  pays  tribute  to  the  re- 
lentless work  of  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Kremer  and  Dr.  Simon  Wiesenthal. 
survivors  ol  the  holocaust  who  are 
largely  responsbile  for  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  bring  basic  justice 
to  the  heinous  crimes  of  the  holo- 
caust. 

I  want  to  add  my  appreciation  and 
commendation  for  the  work  of  Dr. 
Kremer  and  Dr.  Wiesenthal. 

A  copy  of  the  city  of  New  York's 
proclamation  follows: 

PROCLAMATtOH  OF  THE  CFTY  OP  NEW  TORK 

Bftarch  31,  1981  marks  the  day  that  the 
Committee  to  Bring  Nazi  War  Criminals  to 
Justice  pays  tribute  to  Dr.  Simon  Wie- 
senthal and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Kremer.  champi- 
ons of  Jewish  survival  and  warriors  against 
genocide  of  6.000.000  Jews  and  5,000.000 
gentiles.  Both  luminaries  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  opening  the  eyes  and  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  world  by  exposing,  for  all 
to  see,  the  henious  crimes  that  the  Nazis 
have  perpetrated  against  man  in  general 
and  the  Jew  In  particular. 

These  two  men  have  succeeded.  After  dec- 
ades of  tireless  and  selfless  efforts  against' 
apathy,  in  convincing  members  of  the  press 
and  political  establishments  that  so  long  as 
killers  walk  freely  and  their  crimes  go  un- 
punished, injustice  prevails. 

Inspired  by  the  activities  of  Dr.  Wie- 
senthal and  Dr.  Kremer,  articles  and  books 
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have  been  written  and  legialatlon  has  been 
enacted,  that  have  created  an  environment, 
both  legal  and  psychological,  which  forces 
hate  and  njalice  to  tread  more  cautiously 
before  surfacing. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Edward  I.  Koch,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
March  31,  1981.  as  "The  Committee  to 
Bring  Nazi  War  Criminals  to  Justice  Day" 
in  New  York  City,  and  call  the  attention  of 
all  our  citizens  to  the  contributions  of  these 
two  outstanding  figures,  and  to  the  work  of 
the  committee  which  they  lead.* 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
SIXTH  REPLENISHMENT  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ASSOCIATION  (IDA  VI) 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Bdr.  Speaker,  the 
coining  weeks  will  be  critical  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  World  Bank's  In- 
ternational Development  Association 
(IDA)  will  continue  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  the  poorest  Third  World 
countries  with  \Vi  billion  people 
during  the  1980's.  Unless  my  col- 
leagues support  legislation  requested 
by  President  Reagan  for  the  sixth  re- 
pleiUshment  of  IDA  (IDA  VI).  this  in- 
stitution must  cease  all  future  lending. 
Even  though  73  percent  of  the  total 
$12  billion  replenishment  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  other  Western  developed 
countries,  IDA  VI  cannot  go  into 
effect  without  the  United  States. 

The  loss  of  IDA  VI  would  mean  a 
cutoff  of  $10  billion  in  loans  largely  to 
increase  food  production  and  improve 
health,  sanitation,  and  education  in 
coimtries  with  per  capita  incomes 
below  $360  per  year.  It  means  a  halt  to 
most  multilateral  lending  to  key  stra- 
tegic areas  such  as  Egypt,  Pakistan, 
Kenya,  Central  America,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. It  means  a  loss  of  the  largest 
single  source  of  external  funding  for 
food  production  in  Afiica  and  South 
Asia,  parts  of  which  are  threatened  by 
hunger.  One-half  of  IDA  lending  goes 
to  the  agricultural  sector  and  IDA  is 
projected  to  supply  over  12  percent  of 
the  annual  increase  in  Third  World 
food  production  during  the  1980's. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  requests  for 
IDAVI.* 


IBO»ORTANCE  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 
OHIO.  CJCEP  PLANT  TO  OHIO 
AND  THE  NATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  funding  in 
this  resolution  for  the  gas  centrifuge 
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enrichment     plant     in     Portsmouth. 
Ohio. 

OCIP  IS  COST-KPPBCnVK 

The  gas  centrifuge  enrichment 
project  (GCEP)  is  not  only  cost-effec- 
tive, it  is  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain UJS.  competitiveness  and  world 
leadership  in  the  expanding  foreign 
enrichment  mai^et.  GCES*  is  20  times 
more  efficient  than  the  existing  diffu- 
sion plant  and  is  an  energy  saver. 

The  scientific  community,  top  busi- 
ness managers  and  the  Government 
have  all  endorsed  GCEP  as  a  high-pri- 
ority project  in  conjimction  with  R.  6c 
D.  in  advanced  isotope  separation 
processes.  In  fact,  GCEP  is  cheaper  to 
buUd  than  it  is  to  run  current  diffu- 
sion plants. 

Deferring  GCEP  will  only  cost  the 
taxpayers  more  than  it  would  save. 
When  Congress  reduced  GCEP  fimd- 
ing  by  $170  million  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
increased  $620  million  due  to  the  re- 
sulting 1-year  schedule  slippage. 

The  IX>E  fiscal  year  1982  budget  re- 
quest provides  funds  to  continue  con- 
struction of  GCEP  while  also  continu- 
ing to  operate  existing  uranium  en- 
richment plants.  However,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  recommended  a 
$300  million  reduction  in  GCEP  fund- 
ing. 

The  Budget  Ck>mmittee  relied  on  a 
November  18.  1980.  GAO  report  to  jus- 
tify its  $300  million  reduction.  In  fact. 
GAO  did  not  recommend  any  reduc- 
tion whatsoever.  GAO  simply  recom- 
mended thatDOE  fully  justify  the 
need  for  CXEP  based  on  economic 
considerations  and  objectively  consid- 
er options  using  advanced  technol- 
ogies. The  Department  has  in  the  past 
and  continues  to  do  extensive  analyses 
on  uranium  enrichment  services 
supply  and  demand,  economics,  alter- 
native processes,  and  other  factors  rel- 
evant to  constructing  added  uranium 
enrichment  capacity  much  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  GAO.  DOE 
completed  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
enrichment  enterprise  options  in  Octo- 
ber 1980.  Unfortunately  this  study  tias 
tied  into  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
preparation  process  and  therefore 
could  not  be  made  available  to  GAO  at 
the  time  of  their  review. 

This  study  concluded  that  the  cur- 
rent schedule  for  the  initial  incre- 
ments of  GCEP  should  be  maintained. 
GCEP  IS  A  MomrsAVEa 

The  Budget  Committee  alternative 
for  GCEP  will  increase  Government 
costs,  not  reduce  them. 

The  alternative  of  preproducing  in 
the  gaseous  diffusion  plant  (GDP)  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  delaying  GCEP 
would  increase  the  Government  cost. 
To  increase  GDP  production  in  fiscal 
year  1982  to  the  contract  power  level 
would  cost  $600  million.  In  addition, 
the  cost  of  delaying  (3CEP  would 
probably  exceed  $300  million  over  the 
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life  <rf  the  project.  A  1-year  del*y  of 
OCEP  would  aerlouBly  JeopanUae  the 
project  viability.  An  extended  delay 
would  result  from  the  tSOO  million  re- 
duction proposed  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

Cancellation  would  mean  the  aban- 
donment of  some  $1  billion  in  sunk 
costs  and  tomlnation  costs  of  over 
$900  million.  Moreover,  it  would  leave 
the  United  States  with  no  alternative 
for  meeting  the  demand  for  enriched 
uranium  except  to  run  the  increasing- 
ly costly  gaseous  diffusion  plants  at 
high  power  levels. 


>  auATSs  JOBS  rom  ohio 
The  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dation would  reduce  construction  Jobs 
by  800  in  Portsmouth,  and  would 
result  in  100  fewer  new  Jobs  with  the 
operating  contractor.  In  the  entire 
State  of  Ohio,  already  hard  hit  by  Job 
layoffs  and  high  unemplojnnent,  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendation 
would  reduce  employment  by  1.821 
Jobs,  largely  in  the  craft  and  building 
trades.  The  following  is  a  State-by- 
State  breakdown  on  the  impact  of  the 
Budget  Committee  action: 

GCCP  BUDGH  CUT  MPAa  BY  STATE 
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FAIRSTED 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

oriiAssACHUsrm 

Dl  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RZPHXSKirTATTVES 

Thun€Uiv,  May  7,  19S1 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  pleasure  of  spealdng  at  the 
dedication  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's 
home  "Fairsted"  which  is  located  in 
Brookllne.  Mass..  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  dedication  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  for  Olm- 
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sted  Parks,  an  organization  which  has 
as  its  goal  the  appreciation  and  preser- 
vation of  Olmstead's  gifts  to  the 
American  landscape  and  urban  open 
space. 

The  272  delegates  to  the  associ- 
ation's second  national  conference, 
which  had  as  its  focal  point  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Olmsted  home,  adopted 
by  a  large  margin  a  resolution  express- 
ing their  ideas  about  the  importance 
of  parks  and  open  space  and  the  po- 
tential devastating  effects  of  the 
budget  cuts. 

I  commend  the  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  include  it 
here  in  my  remarics: 

We  the  undersigned  psrtldpante  of  the 
Second  Annu&l  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  Olmsted  Parks,  representing 
a  broad  and  growing  constituency  of  profes- 
sionals and  community  leaders  from  20 
states,  view  the  proposed  drastic  reduction 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
Urban  Parks  and  Recreation  Recovery 
Fund,  and  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  as  a  real  threat  to  the  economic 
and  social  viability  of  our  communities. 

The  abrupt  and  Jarring  funding  cuts  do 
not  even  permit  us  to  complete  projects 
which  are  planned  in  several  funding  stages 
and  to  create  mechanisms  for  bringing  the 
private  sector  into  fuller  partnership  with 
the  public  sector.  We  urge  that  Congress 
reaffirm  the  value  and  priority  of  quality 
open  spaces  In  urban  areas  and  continue  a 
legitimate  Federal  role  in  funding  our  rich 
park  heritage  for  future  generations.* 
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THE  RIGHT  OP  THE  PEOPLE  TO 
BEAR  ARMS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CAUPOKIIIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXPHXSXirrATIVCS 

Thursday.  May  7.  19S1 

•  Bfr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hodding  Carter's  comments  on  the 
need  for  national  gun  control  laws 
seem  worthy  of  perusal. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  2, 
19811 

Thx  Right  op  trb  Pkoplk  To  Bias  Asms 
(By  Hodding  Carter  III) 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate 
President  Reagan,  accompanied  by  the  giin- 
ning  down  of  three  other  men  around  him. 
inevitably  raises  anew  the  debate  about  na- 
tional handgun  control.  We  should  spare 
ourselves  the  sterile  ordeal,  which  is  pre- 
scrlpted  and  preordained. 

.The  arguments  are  familiar  and  the  posi- 
tions of  most  people,  iitcluding  politicians, 
predictable.  After  publicly  agonizing  to  a 
greater  or  leaser  degree.  Congress  will  be 
persuaded  by  the  gun  lobby  yet  again  that 
popular  opinion  is  not  half  as  important  as 
private  persuasion.  Besides,  why  should 
those  men  and  women  tempted  to  translate 
the  people's  will  into  legislation  ask  for  cam- 
paign troubles  by  doing  so?  Two  organized 
enemies  are  always  more  potent  than  a 
dozen  unorganized  friends. 

The  prospect  would  be  laughable  if  it  were 
not  so  obscene. 

Congress  will  finally  buck  the  gun  lovers 
when  Congressmen  become  the  primary  tar- 
gets for  would-be  assassins.  No  one  should 


hold  his  breath  watting  for  that  day.  It  tan't 
going  to  arrive  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  people,  including  nuts,  dont  think  the 
average  Congressman  makes  enough  of  a 
damn  to  bother  shooting. 

If  this  sounds  bitter,  the  angry  lament  of 
a  middle-aged  liberal,  so  be  It.  Avoidable 
bloodshed  still  has  the  ability  to  enrage  me. 
The  traumas  of  the  past  18  yean— the  suc- 
cessful as  well  as  unsuooeaaful  ■■■■Ini- 
tions,  the  growing  street  crime  aaaodated 
with  handguns,  the  explosion  of  aoddmta 
In  the  home  Involving  guns— are  an  affront 
to  my  deepest  convictions  about  the  nature 
of  this  society  and  its  proper  behavior.  We 
are  not  some  Balkan  enclave  of  the  late 
19th  Century  and  we  should  not  govern  our- 
selves as  though  we  were. 

The  figures  are  there  to  point  the  way 
toward  remedy.  Pistols,  cheap  or  expensive, 
figure  prominently  in  domestic  mayhem 
and  street  murder.  They  are  surreptitiously 
peddled  to  12-year-olds  eager  to  use  them  to 
mug  us  and  are  openly  sold  to  25-year-olds 
looking  for  bigger  game.  They  are  sold  over 
the  counter,  under  the  counter  and  all 
around  the  country. 

Ours  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world  in 
which  any  cretin,  criminal  or  conscientious 
citizen  with  the  price  of  a  taitk  of  gas  is  en- 
titled to  buy  the  rest  of  us  a  ride  to  oblivion. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  as  a  nation  have  one  of 
the  world's  highest  murder  rates  and  the 
highest  death-by-pistol  rate. 

Most  Americans  don't  like  it,  want  it 
changed  and  scream  their  convictions  at 
every  opportunity.  They  have  been  doing  so 
for  over  40  years.  They  are  whistling  In  the 
wind. 

For  one  thing,  they  are  bucking  a  passion- 
ate tradition,  bom  of  the  frontier  and  nur- 
tured by  the  myths  of  novel  and  screen. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  the  trusted  side 
arm  is  more  likely  to  bring  death  or  injury 
to  a  loved  one  than  to  an  anonymous  in- 
truder. It  doesn't  matter  that  more  guns  are 
stolen  from  homes  by  criminals  than  used 
within  those  homes  against  criminals. 

What  matters  is  that,  weaned  on  the 
notion  of  cold  steel  and  steady  eyes,  a 
number  of  Americans  cannot  easily  divorce 
themselves  from  its  hold. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  what  the 
Constitution  does  or  does  not  say  on  the 
subject.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
spoke  to  conditions  as  they  knew  them  In 
demanding  that  the  right  of  the  people  to 
bear  arms  not  be  abridged.  They  did  not  en- 
vision a  nightmare  world  of  cities  held  hos- 
tage to  medieval  street  gangs  and  freelance 
killers.  They  had  no  thought  of  a  nation  in 
which  the  number  of  handgims— which  are 
of  no  use  except  for  close-up  murder— would 
rival  the  number  of  adult  dtlxens. 

But  that  is  essentially  Irrelevant  also. 
Constitutional  scholars  of  impeccable  cre- 
dentials can  and  do  argue  both  sides  of  the 
question.  It  can  finally  be  resolved  only  by  a 
court  test  of  appropriate  national  legisla- 
tion. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  won't  have  the 
opportunity  to  decide.  Congress  will  not  act. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  will  continue  to  feel 
that  prudence  demands  that  he  meet  unan- 
nounced visitors  at  night,  pistol  In  hand. 
Our  children,  knowing  that  they  live  in  a 
world  of  madness,  will  arm  themselves  as 
their  parents  have  done  and  kill  each  other, 
as  their  parents  have  done. 

The  President  who  was  shot  on  Monday 
opposes  gun  control.  He  Is  still  enthralled 
by  the  belief  that,  as  he  put  It  in  a  recent 
newspaper  Interview,  there  Is  a  higher  rate 
of  violent  crime  in  New  York,  which  has  a 
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tough  gun  control  law.  than  there  is  In 
places  where  anyone  can  legally  carry  a  gun 
in  plain  view  through  the  streets.  He  is 
wrong.  The  people  of  the  Sun  Belt,  where 
such  legal  laxity  exists,  know  their  crime 
sUtistlcs  better  than  does  their  President, 
and  they  know  better. 

But  how  the  President  does  or  does  not 
feel  Is  not  central  to  this  matter.  The  last 
President  to  be  assassinated  felt  one  way. 
The  one  who  Is  shot  next  time  may  well  feel 
another. 

Next  time?  Of  course. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  It.  There 
will  be  a  next  time  and  yet  another  next 
time,  for  those  of  us  still  alive  to  see  it  It 
will  come  sooner  nther  than  later.  If  the 
trend  lines  of  the  past  18  years  mean  any- 
thing at  all. 

We're  keeping  the  government  out  of  our 
lives  on  this  one,  and  the  result  is  murder- 
ous anarchy.  There  are  limits  to  the  limits- 
to-govemment  argument,  and  they  are 
reached  and  passed  when  society  is  made 
more  vulnerable  to  the  depredations  of  Its 
dangerously  deranged. 

We  are  crazy,  and  refuse  treatment. 

We  have  a  diagnosed  disease  and  wcm't 
take  effective  medicine. 

Instead,  we  swallow,  placebos.  "Guns 
don't  kill:  only  people  kllL"  What  fatuous, 
sickening  nonsense. 

But  it  is  nonsense  enshrined  where  It  mat- 
ters most— in  Congress— and  so  it  remains 
not  nonsense  but  the  law  of  the  land.  What 
law;  what  order.* 


BCARENGO  COUNTY  SUFFERS 
LOSS 


HON.  RICHARD  C  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
m  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPBXSBirTATIVBS 

Thunday.  May  7, 1981 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  BCr.  Speaker,  Maren- 
go County,  in  Alabama's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  suffered  a  great 
loss  recently  with  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gerald  Nelson  Williams.  74.  of  Linden. 

Not  many  people  achieve  the  meas- 
ure of  admiration  and  respect  that 
'Dr.  Gerald."  as  he  was  called.  en- 
Joyed.  He  earned  that  admiration  and 
respect  because  he  genuinely  cared 
about  people  and  about  the  welfare  of 
his  community. 

Dr.  Williams  opened  hJs  medical 
practice  in  Linden  in  1933  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  residents  throughout 
Marengo  County  for  the  past  47  V^ 
years.  With  his  skills  as  a  physician  he 
saved  many  lives  and  delivered  count- 
less numbers  of  babies  .  .  .  three  gen- 
erations of  babies  in  some  families. 

He  was  not  Just  a  doctor  to  his  pa- 
tients. He  was  an  adviser,  a  counselor, 
and  most  of  all  a  constant  friend.  He 
offered  a  helping  hand  in  many  ways 
unluiown  to  the  public— and  was  call 
day  and  night  for  his  patients. 

A  general  practitioner  and  family 
doctor,  children  and  babies  were  his 
special  patients  as  his  skills  as  a  chil- 
dren's doctor  were  widely  known.  He 
always  had  a  piece  of  Juicy  Fruit  gum 
that  he  could  pull  from  any  pocket 
and  a  pa^  for  each  young  patient.  That 
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was  his  trademark  for  the  young, 
along  with  understanding  and  empa- 
thy for  an  ages. 

Twice  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Marengo  Coimty  Medical  Society.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Associ- 
ation of  Alabama,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  Southern  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  a  dipl<»nat  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  medical  staffs 
at  Bryan  W.  Whitfield  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Demopolis  and  New  Vaughan 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Selma. 

Dr.  Gerald  was  the  team  doctor  for 
the  Linden  High  School  Athletic  De- 
partment for  28  years,  as  well  as  being 
the  local  surgeon  for  several  major 
corporations. 

He  was  the  charter  president  of  the 
Linden  Rotary  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Linden  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
member  of  Linden  United  Methodist 
Church.  He  was  a  member  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  Fraternity,  and  Phi  Chi 
professional  fraternity. 

During  his  medical  career  he  was 
awarded  Presidential  citations  by  two 
Presidents— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Harry  Truman— in  recognition  of  his 
service  in  the  Selective  Service 
Syston.  He  received  the  Governor's 
Medal  of  the  State  of  AlalMuna  from 
Gov.  John  Patterson  for  services  to 
the  Alabama  National  Guard. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Mrs.  Manon 
Williams  of  Linden:  one  daughter. 
Mrs.  Jerry  Williams  Mills  of  Birming- 
ham; three  grandchildren.  Manon, 
Patrick  and  Patricia  Mills,  all  of  Bir- 
mingham: two  brothers.  H.  Earle  WO- 
liams  of  Auburn  and  James  E.  Wil- 
liams of  Elba:  one  sister.  Mrs.  Joe 
Buck  of  Thomaston:  and  his  many 
friends  and  patients  throughout 
Linden,  Iflarengo  County,  and  other 
areas. 

Dr.  Gerald  Nelson  Williams'  life 
should  serve  as  a  memorial  to  him  for 
all  time  in  Linden  and  Marengo 
County,  for  he  truly  devoted  it  to  serv- 
ing the  people  that  he  loved  and  cared 
for.  He  left  many  fond  memories  and  I 
am  sure  that  this  fine  gentleman  will 
never  be  f  orgotteiL* 


THOSE  WHO  SUFFER  MOST 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  mw  Touc 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  7. 1981 

m  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
66th  day  of  his  hunger  strike,  the 
world  learned  that  Bobby  Sands,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Maze  Prison,  had  died. 
The  final  few  hours  of  Bobby  Sands' 
life  were  spent  in  a  coma.  His  parents 
and  friends  made  an  emotional  plea  to 
the  citizens  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
remain  calm  and  in  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  our  Nation  were,  with 
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grave  concern,  hoping  that  his  death 
could  have  been  averted  through  a 
rational  and  fair  compromise  between 
the  British  and  the  Irish.  We  truly 
regret  that  a  young  man's  life  had  to 
end  in  such  a  sraseless  manner.  Mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  worid 
are  strk^en  with  sadness  and  share 
his  parents'  grief. 

This  tragic  event  makes  one  wonder 
what  motivated  and  galvanized  Bobby 
Sands  into  such  drastic  action.  Nobody 
has  ever  questioned  his  ability  to  make 
that  type  of  a  decision— a  decision 
which  required  the  most  serious  oxn- 
mitment.  Having  been  recently  elected 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament.  Bobby 
Sands  could  have  halted  his  strike 
right  then;  but  he  continued  to  make 
the  British  recognize  the  gravity  of 
the  situati<Hi  in  the  hopes  that  they 
would  talk  and  negotiate.  Regrettably, 
they  did  not  and  Bobby  Sands  is  now 
dead  because  of  his  deep  conviction  to 
this  cause. 

Pleas  to  Bobby  Sands  that  if  he 
stayed  alive  he  could  do  more  for  the 
prisoners  in  the  North  were  all  to  no 
avail,  since  he  recognized  that  prison- 
ers in  the  North  have  been  incarcerat- 
ed for  decades,  and  statements,  verbal 
protests,  and  even  the  strong  acts  of 
protest  by  the  blanket-men  did  not 
bring  about  any  reform  in  the  grue- 
some conditions  with  the  Irish  prison- 
ers in  the  North  endure. 

The  Bobby  Sands  hunger  strike  and 
the  ongoing  strike  of  three  otiiers  in 
the  Maze,  have  done  much  to  rivet  the 
eyes  of  the  world  on  Northern  Ireland. 
While  the  media  has  given  this  sad 
chapter  of  Irish  history  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  Americans  fully  understand  the 
basis  for  the  prisoners  protests  in 
Northern  Ireland.  We  should  under- 
stand that  the  term  "convicted  terror- 
ist" is  far  from  the  mark:  How  can  an 
individual  be  convicted  without  a  Jury 
trial?  Sands  had  no  trial  nor  have  the 
other  prisoners  had  a  fair  triaL  In  the 
United  States,  we  Jealously  guard  our 
Anglo-Saxon  presumption  of  inno- 
cence principle — preventing  any  con- 
viction until  the  defendant  is  found 
guilty  l>eyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  Yet 
Sands  was  carried  off  to  prison  under 
one  of  the  most  inequitable  systems  of 
martial  law  in  the  free  world. 

How  many  Americans  know  that 
Just  down  the  hall  from  where  Bobby 
Sands  was  dying  for  the  last  2  months, 
there  are  prisoners  who  are  allowed  to 
wear  the  very  civilian  clothing  that 
Sands  was  striking  for?  These  were 
prisoners  who  were  arrested  before 
1976— those  arrested  afterwards  were 
victims  of  an  arbitrary  British  pro- 
nouncement that  such  prisoners  were 
criminals,  and  therefore  not  allowed  to 
wear  their  own  clothing,  or  abstain 
from  prison  work. 

And  how  many  Americans  are  aware 
that  the  British  are  pumping  millions 
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of  doUan  into  »n  "internal  conflict" 
with  over  15.000  troope  sUUoned  in 
Northern  Ireland,  allegedly  to  protect 
British  eitinns  fn»n  violence.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  has  be«i  more  violence 
in  that  region  of  the  world  since  the 
troops  were  called  in  more  than  a 
decade  ago. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  the 
British  Oovemment  still  have  the  op- 
portunity to  prevent  further  violence 
from  occurring  after  the  death  of 
Bobby  Sands. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  British  Oov- 
emment benefits  no  one  and  only  fur- 
ther polarises  the  parties  to  this  con- 
flict. The  eloquent  pleas  of  such  re- 
spected humanitarians  as  Archbishop 
O'Faich  and  Sean  McBride.  founder  of 
Amnesty  International,  have  sadly 
failed  to  move  the  uncompromising 
stance  of  the  British. 

But  there  is  still  time  for  an  accom- 
modation—before the  other  three 
hunger  strikers  succumb.  Mrs.  Thatch- 
er and  the  Government  can  and 
should  talk  to  the  prisoners,  directly 
or  indirectly.  They  should  not  allow 
the  prophecy  of  the  prisoners  to  come 
true,  that  "It  is  not  those  who  can  in- 
flict the  most  suffering  that  will  con- 
quer, but  those  who  endure  the  most." 
The  hostility  and  fatalities  in  the 
north  will  only  come  to  an  end  when 
people  of  good  will  come  together  to 
talk  and  seek  a  common  ground  for 
settling  their  differences.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  that  day  will  come 
soon.* 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS— PART  III 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  caoBciA 

□f  THS  HOnSK  or  aXPHBSOfTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  atta<±s  on  South  Africa  and  South- 
west Africa,  the  United  Nations  has 
violated  basic  tenets  of  its  own 
charter.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  to  the  si«n- 
mary  of  these  violations  contained  in 
the  conclusion  to  Miss  Carmel  Schulz' 
article.  "South  Africa  and  the  United 
NaUons." 

The  United  Nations  has  contrived  to  vio- 
late three  buic  teneU  of  the  UN  Charter. 
Pint,  on  the  basis  that  the  policy  of  apart- 
t»eM  i«  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  a 
crime  agalnat  humanity,  the  UN  has  violat- 
ed Article  a,  paracraph  7.  wherein  the  UN  is 
prohibited  fram  tntervenlnc  in  domestic 
matters  unleas  intervention  is  based  on  the 
application  of  enforcement  measures  under 
Chapter  vn  in  response  to  a  threat  to 
peace.  The  UN's  claim  tn  1954  that  apart- 
held  policies  In  South  Africa  were  a  threat 
to  the  peaceful  relations  between  ethnic 
sroups  throuchout  the  world  ««  is  a  bit  f ar- 
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fetched.  F«or  example,  strained  relations  be- 
tween black  and  white  South  Africans  do 
not  neceasarily  aoravate  relations  between 
black  and  white  Americans  or  between  Slavs 
and  White  Russians  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  UN  and 
lU  aanciates  that  the  situation  In  South 
Africa  has  reached  the  "explosive"  stage 
that  the  UN  spends  so  much  time  on.** 

Intervention  on  the  grounds  of  human 
rlghU  would  be  more  accepuble  if  the  UN 
would  do  it  Justly  and  fairly  instead  of  in 
the  present  one-sided,  hypocritical  manner. 
At  this  time  the  UN  is  encouraging  the  vio- 
lation of  some  people's  human  rights  in  the 
name  of  others'.  However,  the  old  adage 
that  two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right  still 
holds  true  today,  and  the  UN  would  do 
much  better  to  try  to  rectify  past  wrongs  in- 
stead of  creating  new  ones. 

The  second  violation  of  the  UN  Charter 
by  the  UN  is  its  blatant  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes  in  direct 
opposition  to  Article  2.  paragraph  3  of  the 
UN  Charter  and  to  Chapter  VI  In  which  pa- 
cific settlement  of  disputes  is  urged  and  sug- 
gestions for  such  settlements  proffered. 
Maintenance  of  international  peace  was  the 
major  motivating  force  behind  the  UN;  it  is 
a  shame  the  UN  Is  now  promoting  the  dis- 
turbance of  peace.** 

The  third  violation  was  the  rejection  in 
1974  of  the  credentials  of  the  South  African 
delegation  In  contradiction  of  Article  9, 
paragraph  1.  which  sUtes  that  "the  General 
Assembly  shaU  consist  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations."*'  The  UN  thereby 
effectively  excluded  South  Africa  from  the 
United  Nations  while  financing  delegations 
from  SWAPO  and  the  ANC,  both  of  which 
have  been  given  observer  sUtus.  This  has 
increased  the  UN's  biased  and  close-minded 
attitude  towards  South  Africa  because  it 
now  hears  even  less  of  South  Africa's  self- 
defense,  corrections  of  misrepresentations, 
and  accusations  against  terrorisU;  the  UN 
tends  to  ignore  what  little  it  does  hear. 

Because  of  its  total  lack  of  objectivity,  the 
UN  has  little  prospect  of  being  the  means  to 
a  peaceful  solution,  the  hope  of  South 
Africa  lies  in  the  transformation  which  the 
South  African  government  is  encouraging. 
Independent  homelands  give  the  African 
tribes  the  chance  to  maintain  their  cultures 
while  developing,  with  the  help  of  South 
Africa,  a  more  and  more  developed  nation. 
Theae  divisions  are  not  dangers  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Black  South  Africans'  land  be- 
cause it  was  Whites  who  consolidated  the 
various  regions  and  peoples  in  the  area  now 
know  as  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Black 
tribes  remain  fragmented  and  antagonistic. 

The  principal  challenge  facing  South 
Africa  is  the  acknowledgement  of  the  per- 
manence and  the  assimilation  into  its  soci- 
ety of  the  Blacks  living  in  and  around  the 
cities.  Steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  in- 
clusion of  Indians  and  Coloreds,  but  inclu- 
sion of  Blacks  will  take  a  longer  period  of 
adjustment.  This  does  not  mean  that 
reform  and  efforU  at  reform  should  not  be 
started  immediately.  Hopefully,  the  terror- 
ism supported  by  the  ITS  and  south  Africa's 
neighbor  states  will  not  hinder  these  re- 
forms upon  whose  success  peaceful  and  evo- 
lutionary change  depends. 
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HISTORICAL  SmOPSIS 

1945:  South  Africa  Joins  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  founder-member. 

1946:  At  the  Plrat  Session,  the  questions  of 
"the  Treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa" 
and  "the  Future  Status  of  South-West 
Africa"  are  raised  for  the  first  time. 

1952:  The  "Question  of  Apartheid"  dis- 
cussed for  the  first  time  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

1953:  General  Assembly  calls  on  South 
Africa  to  place  South- West  Africa  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship  system. 

1954:  The  Policy  of  Apartheid  declared  a 
"grave  threat  to  the  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  in  the  world."  Resolu- 
tion 820(IX).  14  December. 

1955:  South  Africa  withdraws  its  delega- 
tion from  the  10th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  in  protest  at  the  United  Nations' 
interference  in  its  domestic  affairs. 

I960:  South  Africa's  domestic  affairs  dis- 
cussed for  the  first  time  by  the  Security 
Council. 

Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independ- 
ence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples 
adopted.  Resolution  I5I4(XV),  14  Decem- 
ber. 

1962:  Establishment  of  the  forerunner  of 
the  Special  Committee  Against  Apartheid. 

1963:  Security  Council  calls  for  voluntary 
arms  embargo  against  South  Africa. 

1965:  EsUblishment  of  the  United  Nations 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa. 

General  Assembly  declares  apartheid  a 
•crime  against  humanity".  Resolution 
2074(XX),  17  December. 

1966:  General  Assembly  terminates  South 
Africa's  "mandate"  over  South-West  Africa. 
Resolution  2145  (XXI).  27  October. 

1967:  Council  for  Namibia  established. 

1973:  General  Assembly  adopts  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Suppression 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Apartheid. 

Beginning  of  the  International  Decade  for 
the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination. 

1974:  Suspension  of  South  Africa  from  the 
General  Assembly  due  to  the  rejection  of 
South  Africa's  delegation's  credentials. 

1976:  Security  Council  demands  that 
South  Africa  accept  one-man.  one-vote  elec- 
tions In  South-West  Africa  under  XJV  super- 
vision. 

1977:  Security  Council  adopts  a  manda- 
tory arms  embargo  against  South  Africa. 
Resolution  418. 

1978:  South  Africa  annoimces  its  accept- 
ance of  the  Western  proposal  for  the 
independence  of  South-West  Africa. 

Security  Council  endorses  the  Western 
Plan  for  South-West  Africa/Namibia  s 
mdependence.  Resolution  435. 

International  Year  Against  Apartheid. 

1979:  International  Mobilization  Against 
Apartheid. 

1980:  Security  Council  warns  South  Africa 
of  dire  consequences  if  retaliatory  attacks, 
"aggression",  continues.  Resolution  466.  11 
April. 

1981:  Conference  on  Namibia/South- West 
Africa  in  Geneva* 
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THE  WO&(EN'S  ECONOiaC 
EQUITY  ACT 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  HASSACHUSnTS 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  RKPBSSSirrATIVCS 

Tkursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  far-reaching  bills  we 
will  consider  this  session— H.R.  3117. 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act. 

Fairness  and  equity  in  the  economic 
arena  have  remained  elusive  for  too 
many  women  in  our  society.  This  bill 
goes  a  long  way  toward  eradicating 
that  problem.  While  each  of  the  bill's 
seven  titles  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution. I  would  like  to  point  out  what 
I  believe  to  be  several  highlights  of 
this  legislation  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues. 

Title  II  makes  important  reforms  in 
the  area  of  day  care.  It  would  modify 
tax  credits  to  create  a  sliding  scale  tax 
credit  based  on  need,  make  the  credit 
refundable,  raise  the  maximimi  allow- 
able expenses,  and  extend  applicabil- 
ity of  the  credit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
issue  is  really  very  simple.  If  we  are  to 
encourage  emplojrment  and  discourage 
dependency  on  the  Government,  a 
goal  we  all  share  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  we  must  allow  those  who 
have  a  responsibility  to  children  or  to 
a  disabled  person  to  have  day  care 
which  is  affordable. 

A  portion  of  title  I  would  extend  the 
targeted  job  tax  credit  program  for  an- 
other 5  years  and  add  displaced  home- 
makers  to  the  list  of  eligible  hlrees.  I 
strongly  support  the  overall  program; 
it  has  encouraged  employers  to  hire 
persons  who  otherwise  might  never 
find  employment.  Displaced  home- 
makers,  women  who  only  wish  a 
chance  to  prove  their  ability,  should 
be  added  to  those  eligible  under  this 
program. 

In  addition.  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  title  I  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual retirement  accoimts  and  pen- 
sion refonn. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  my  support  is  less  enthusiastic 
for  other  provisions  of  this  very  fine 
legislation.  But  I  did  want  to  point  out 
some  of  the  areas  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  particular  importance.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  very  signifi- 
cant bill.* 


THE  CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MA88ACHUU1IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HXPSESEHTATIVBS 

TTiursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  liir.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
all  too  familiar  story  of  a  cigarette  re- 
sulting in  a  fire  that  takes  human  lives 
has  reoccurred  three  times  in  2  weeks 
across  the  country. 
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On  April  24.  in  WiUows,  Calif,  a  fire 
in  a  hotel  ignited  by  a  cigarette  result- 
ed in  the  death  of  a  young  mother  and 
her  children,  aged  2.  3.  and  5  years, 
and  critically  injured  another  person. 
The  fire  caused  $500,000  in  damages. 

On  April  26  in  Lawrence,  Mass..  a 
cigarette  was  ruled  the  apparent  cause 
of  a  hotel  fire  that  killed  a  60-year-old 
handicapped  woman,  seriously  injured 
another  woman  and  resulted  in  dam- 
ages of  an  estimated  $200,000. 

Then  on  April  30.  a  fire  in  a  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  home  which  was  also  appar- 
ently started  by  a  cigarette,  killed  a 
couple  and  their  four  children,  aged  9 
years  and  younger. 

lilr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
how  many  tragedies  must  we  endure 
before  the  Congress  will  address  the 
problems  of  cigarette-related  fires 
which  take  2.300  lives  and  cause  $210 
million  in  economic  losses  every  year? 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
seeks  to  insure  that  cigarettes  have  a 
minimum  capacity  for  igniting  smol- 
dering upholstered  furniture  and  mat- 
tress fires.  My  bill  mandates  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  to 
develop  a  performance  standard  that 
will  help  reduce  the  potential  of  ciga- 
rette-related fires  from  occurring 
based  on  objective  research  and  stud- 
ies. 

Support  for  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act— H.R.  1854— comes  from  across 
the  country  and  includes  groups  and 
individuals  who  work  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property  caused  by 
smoking  related  fires. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  texts  of  these  endorse- 
ments: 

AMEaicAN  Burn  Associa'tion, 

March  10,  1981. 

Hon.  JoHif  Joseph  Moaklet, 
U.S.  House  of  RepreMentatives. 
WaAington,  D.C. 

Deab  Rkprssentative  Moaklet:  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  reconfirm  the  endorsement  by 
the  American  Bum  Association  (ABA)  of 
legislation  to  reduce  the  bum  hazard  repre- 
sented by  dropped  cigarettes,  specifically 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  of  1981  (H.R. 
1854). 

Every  bum  care  professional  who  belongs 
to  the  ABA  has  treated  patients  who  have 
suffered  severe  injuries  resulting  from  this 
hazard,  which  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
residential  fire  death  and  injury.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  awarding  of  a  number  of 
patents  that  address  this  problem  and  opti- 
mistic ttiat  a  solution  is  possible.  We  feel 
your  legislation  appropriately  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  performance  standard  re- 
garding the  problem,  and  we  support  the 
practical  approach  you  have  added  to  the 
legislation  this  year— to  terminate  any 
standard  proceeding  should  research  deter- 
mine ttuit  a  standard  is  not  feasible  for 
either  technologic  or  economic  reasons. 

Sincerely. 

Crakles  E.  Haktpoko,  M.D., 

President 
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IlfTEailATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  POE 

Chibps, 

WashingUm.  D.C.  March  9,  1981. 
Hon.  JORK  Joseph  Moaklet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mx.  Moaklet:  On  behalf  of  Chief 
Jack  Lee,  President,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
your  introduction  of  "The  Cigarette  Safety 
Act ",  HR  1854. 

The  members  of  the  lAFC,  those  officials 
responsible  for  managing  and  administrat- 
ing fire  prevention  and  control,  luiow  first 
hand  the  threat  to  life  and  property  repre- 
sented by  the  smoldering  furniture  fire.  We 
also  recognize  that  the  carelessness  and 
misuse  of  cigarettes  and  other  smoking  ma- 
terials, is  the  leading  cause  of  fire  in  the 
United  States. 

The  lAFC  again  pledges  to  support  and 
assist  your  efforts  in  reducing  the  damage 
due  to  smoking  related  fires. 
Sincerely. 

Dohald  D.  FLnm, 
General  Manager. 

National  Fikb  PKOTccnmi 

ASSOCIATIOII, 

Boston,  Mass..  March  9.  1981. 
Hon.  Joseph  Moaklet. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  BIk.  Moaklet:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  18.  1981  on  the  Cigarette 
Safety  Act.  Cigarettes  are  far  in  the  lead  as 
the  source  of  heat  in  fatal  fires:  one-third  of 
Americans  killed  by  fire  lose  their  lives  in 
fires  started  by  cigarettes.  This  is  a  fact 
well-documentd  by  statistical  evidence  from 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
(NFPA),  the  United  States  Fire  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  es- 
tablished by  the  fire  record,  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  is  greatly  con- 
cerned to  Improve  the  fire  safety  of  ciga- 
rettes. We  have  supported  the  recent  cam- 
paign of  the  American  Bum  Association  for 
safer  cigarettes.  In  addition,  two  recent  sta- 
tistical studies  published  by  NFPA  (en- 
closed) report  the  facts  on  fatal  fires  ignited 
by  cigarettes  and  call  strongly  for  action  to 
develop  safer  cigarettes: 

"Fatal  Fires  in  America",  Fire  Journal, 
Sept.  1979 

"1979  Multiple-Death  Fires  in  the  United 
States, "  Fire  Journal.  July  1980 

Congressional  consideration  of  cigarette 
fire  safety  provides  a  key  foctis— an  opportu- 
nity for  fire  protection  professiaaals  and 
other  concerned  organizatioDS  and  individ- 
uals to  make  their  views  known  and  to  influ- 
ence the  issue.  Hopefully,  this  opportunity 
will  foster  a  consensus  that  will  achieve  the 
objective  of  cigarettes  with  a  greatly  low- 
ered propensity  to  igiute  fires,  particularly 
in  upholstered  furniture  and  bediding.  When 
this  goal  is  attained,  the  most  common  fatal 
fire  ignitions  will  be  largely  prevented,  and 
the  savings  in  lives  will  be  prompt  and  dra- 
matic 

When  hearings  are  held  on  the  proposed 
Act,  the  NFPA  wishes  to  submit  testimony 
supporting  enhanced  cigarette  fire  safety. 
As  stated  in  your  letter,  please  keep  us  up- 
to-date  on  the  hearing  schedule  and  other 
progress.  Dr.  Louis  Derry,  Director  of 
Nn>A's  Fire  Analysis  Division,  will  be  co- 
ordinating the  preparation  of  testimony. 
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Thank  jrou  for  Uie  opportunity  to  exprea* 
NFPA't  pocttloii  on  this  key  ivue. 
Sincerely, 

Roaorr  W.  CHuurr. 

PrnidenL 

Tn  Bnsnraas  Ain>  Ijwtitutioiiai. 

Fnurrnnu  MAMurAcnTmn'a 
AaaoctATioM, 
Otbh^  Rmpida.  Mieh..  MureH  2,  IMl. 
Subiwt:  HJi.  1W4  "Cicarette  Safety  Act." 

Hon.  JOBSPB  MOAKUT. 

V.S.  Hotue  of  JUpnaenUUivea. 
WaaktHoton,  D.C. 

Dmui  CowaiMiiiii  MoutLMr:  Our  Aaaocl- 
atlon  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ezpTMi  Btronc  support  for  the  bill  that  you 
Introduced  on  February  17.  1981  which 
would  require  persons  who  manufacture 
dgarettoa  or  little  dear*  to  meet  Bumlng- 
Tlme  Standards  dealcnated  by  the  Consum- 
er Product  Safety  CoounlsBton. 

In  irre  BIPMA  published  a  Voluntary  Up- 
holstered Pumlture  PlammabOlty  Standard 
for  bualneas  and  institutkHial  markets 
which  was  the  result  of  several  years  work 
by  our  Wammahility  Standards  Subcommit- 
tee aixl  baaed  on  sn  in-depth  factfinding 
report  conducted  by  Underwriters  Labora- 
tory. The  BIFMA  Standard  Is  dependent 
upon  dgarKte  ignition,  which  Is  the  only 
current  teat  procedure  that  can  b«  directly 
related  to  actvud  furniture  ignition  hasard. 
aa  discuaaed  by  Underwriters  Laboratories, 
Inc.  in  their  Fact-finding  Report  dated 
June  ao,  lyn.  in  addition  to  ourselves,  ciga- 
rette ignition  testing  la  done  by  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standarda  and  the  home  furni- 
ture induatry  to  teat  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture ignition  haaards. 

The  very  fact  that  the  cigarette  has  been 
dearly  identified  as  the  cause  for  a  great 
percentage  of  the  fire  related  injuries  and 
rteafhi  of  this  country,  it  should  be  clear  to 
all  considering  this  matter,  that  flanunabil- 
ity  safety  standards  for  upholstered  furni- 
ture should  be  written  by  the  cigarette  In- 
dustry and  not  the  furniture  industry. 

Wb«)  our  Standard  was  written  we  in- 
cluded in  the  introduction  a  statement  that 
read  aa  follows:  "In  addition  to  this  First 
Oeneration  Standard.  BIFIiiA  supports  fur- 
ther research  which  would  require  the  ciga- 
rette induatry  to  manufacture  cigarettes 
that  would  self  extinguish  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  when  left  unattended."  Al- 
though our  Aaaociation  spent  several  years 
and  many  dollars  developing  our  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  Flammability  Standard. 
and  although  the  method  of  test  for  ciga- 
rette ignition  resistance  within  the  Stand- 
ard is  dependent  upon  a  continuously  burn- 
ing cigarette  for  an  ignition  source,  we 
aaaure  you  that  when  this  legislation  be- 
comes law.  we  will  be  tutppy  to  retire  our 
Voluntary  Upholstered  Furniture  Flamma- 
Mlity  Standard  due  to  lack  of  interest  or 
need. 

Sincerely  yours. 

STsram  D.  CHAintn, 

Executive  Director. 


CAUPoamA  FmunroKB 
MAjarrACTXTasits  Associatioh. 
Los  AngeUt,  Calif..  March  16.  1981. 
Hon.  JoEoi  JoaapH  If  oaklbt. 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Daaa  CowoaxssiiAit  Moaklby:  The 
member  companies  of  this  association,  over 
four  hundred  (400)  California  Furniture 
Manufacturers  and  their  Suppliers,  join  in 
congratulating  you  upon  the  introduction  of 
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HJl.  18S4  and  In  supporting  your  continu- 
ing efforts  to  reduce  the  major  cause  of  do- 
mestic firea  in  the  United  SUtes  ...  the 
smoldering  cigarette. 

As  you  know,  our  induatry  has  attempted 
for  many  years  to  cope  with  the  problem 
that  many  of  the  filling  materials  used  In 
upholstered  furniture  ignite  when  exposed 
to  burning  cigarettes  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time.  We  have  made  some  progreaa  in 
making  furniture  safer  but  the  simple  fact 
is  that  existing  technology  and  the  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  economic  Impact  on  con- 
sumers have  mitigated  against  a  truly  safe 
product.  Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that 
we  are  attacking  the  fuel  rather  than  the 
source  of  ignition.  The  resulU  of  this  effort 
in  terms  of  fire  safety  and  cost  (i.e.  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  upholstery)  have 
failed  to  truly  satisfy  anyone. 

We  wish  you  every  success  with  H.R.  1854 
and  assure  you  that  you  may  count  upon 
our  continuing  support. 
Sincerely, 

Lbx  Harm. 
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DacoxATivK  Fabbics  AaaociATioN.  Inc.. 

March  25,  IMl. 
Re  MR.  1854. 

Hon.  JOSBTB  If  OAKLBT. 

U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Cowobbssmaii  M oaklbt:  Thank  you 
for  forwarding  a  copy  of  H.R.  1854.  "The 
Cigarette  Safety  Act."  introduced  in  Febru- 
ary IMl.  On  behalf  of  the  Decorative  Fab- 
rics Association,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  continued  concern  and  recognition 
that  the  number  one  source  of  residential 
fire  fatalities  and  Injuries— the  cigarette- 
must  be  regulated.  DFA  offers  you  its  com- 
plete support  and  cooperation  in  your  ef- 
forts to  enact  this  bUl. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  involved  in  the 
Consimier  Product  Safety  Commission  pro- 
ceeding on  upholstered  furniture  flammabil- 
ity since  1972  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (which  at  that  time  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act)  pub- 
lished a  Federal  Register  notice  that  a  flam- 
mability standard  for  upholstered  furniture 
may  be  needed.  The  CP8C  drafted  a  pro- 
posed standard  which  we  strongly  believe 
would  not  be  effective  in  reducing  fires  be- 
cause it  is  not  technologically  practical  or 
feasible.  DFA  has  supported  the  indtistry's 
voluntary  program  to  reduce  furniture  flam- 
mabiUty.  DFA  has  also  supported  the  indus- 
try upholstered  furniture  flammability  re- 
search associate  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  DFA  has  done  all  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  product  Is  not  responsible 
for  any  fires.  The  perceived  InabUity  of  the 
government  to  regulate  cigarettes  as  an  igni- 
tion source  Is  responsible  for  the  CPSC  pro- 
ceeding on  upholstered  furniture. 

DFA  deplores  the  deaths,  injtiries,  and 
property  loss  resulting  from  upholstered 
furniture  fires.  We  believe  that  H.R.  1854. 
the  Cigarette  Safety  Act.  would  provide  the 
proper  vehicle  to  address  the  problem  of  up- 
holstered furniture  fires  as  well  as  the 
broad  range  of  fires  involving  smoking  ma- 
terials. Again,  we  laud  your  endeavor  to 
enact  this  legislation  which  would  in  fact 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  fire  fatalities  and 
injuries. 


Please  contact  us  if  we  may  aaslat  your  ef- 
forts. 

Sincerely, 

SiBPHBH  L.  TaTB. 

President 

Caupobkia  Fob  Chibfs 

AaaociATioN. 
Sacramento.  Calif..  April  It,  19tl. 
ReHR  1854. 

Hon.  John  Josbtr  Moakixt. 
U.S.  Conoreaaman. 
Waahington,  D.C 

Dbab  CowoBBaanAii  M oaklbt:  The  Califor- 
nia Fire  Chiefs  Aaaociation  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  have  reintroduced  the  Ciga- 
rette Safety  Act  for  the  Ninety-Seventh 
Congress. 

As  you  will  recall  we  were  in  full  support 
of  this  program  when  you  first  introduced  It 
and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  add 
our  Association  to  your  list  of  supporters  for 
HR  1854. 

We  In  the  Fire  Service  of  California  are 
well  aware  of  the  statistics  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration  relating  to  the  de- 
struction caused  by  the  smoldering  cigarette 
and  are  pleased  that  you  are  continuing  in 
your  effort  to  do  something  about  it. 

Once  again,  we  wish  to  extend  to  you  our 
full  support  and  to  offer  you  any  assistance 
we  might  provide   towards  the  successful 
passage  of  H.R.  1854. 
Sincerely, 

MiCRABL  TUBMICK, 

President 

AmBBICAB  SOCtBTT  OP  INTBBIOB 

Dbbigbbbs, 
April  14,  1981. 

Hon.  JOSBPR  MOAKLBT, 

U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  CoRCBBsaitAN  Moaklbt:  On  behalf 
of  the  American  Society  of  Interior  Design- 
ers (ASID)  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  our 
support  of  H.R.  1854.  "The  Cigarette  Safety 
Act". 

ASID  is  the  nation's  largest  pro/essional 
association  of  Interior  designers  with  more 
than  18,000  members  throughout  the  coun- 
try. As  such.  It  maintains  a  leadership  role 
in  amplifying  the  views  of  the  interior  de- 
signer on  legislative  matters  impacting  the 
design  community.  "The  Cigarette  Safety 
Act"  is  therefore  of  great  concern  and  inter- 
est. 

ASID  enthusiastically  supports  the  efforts 
by  your  office  to  enact  legislation  geared 
toward  regulating  the  number  one  source  of 
residential  fire  fatalities. 

If  we  may  be  of  assistance  in  assuring  the 
success  of  this  bill,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jack  Lowbbt. 
ASID  PreaidenLm 


"THE  DEATH  OP  BOBBY  SANDS' 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  a  deep 
sadness  over  the  death  of  Bobby 
Sands,  a  young  man  who  believed  so 
deeply  in  his  convictions  that  he  was 
willing  to  die  for  them.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  a  deep  compassion  for  all 
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of  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland. 
They  have  suffered  so  much  with  the 
deaths  of  innocent  victims  and  the  loss 
of  so  many  loved  ones. 

Our  prayers  are  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sands  will  not  inflame  and  perpet- 
uate the  strife  and  unrest  that  North- 
em  Ireland  has  known  for  so  long. 
Our  hope  Is  that  wisdom  and  constnic- 
Uve  thought  will  prevail.  By  all  means, 
the  quest  for  peace  and  Justice  in 
Northern  Ireland  must  not  be  side- 
tracked by  a  new  wave  of  hostilities 
and  continued  intransigence.  Let 
Bobby  Sands'  death  serve  as  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  voices  of  extremism  and  a 
time  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  compro- 
mise and  forgiveness. 

Finally,  the  death  of  Mr.  Sands,  as 
tragic  as  it  is.  must  not  deter  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  Irish 
Prime  Minister  Haughey  from  con- 
tinuing their  exploratory  talks  on  the 
future  of  Ulster.  The  talks  between 
these  two  governments  has  been  one 
of  the  moat  encouraging  signs  in 
recent  years  and  they  seem  to  hold 
great  potential  for  progress.* 


EVANS  CALLS  FOR  CONTINUED 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  ARTS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWABB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues testimony  I  presented  to  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriatitxis  Committee  during 
hearinjss  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  The  condition  of  the  arts 
in  our  Nation  is  strong,  and  I  believe 
this  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  effec- 
tive support  of  the  arts  by  the  Endow- 
ment. My  testimony  details  why  we 
must  continue  our  firm  (M}nmiitment 
to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  in  the  coming  years. 

TBSTIMOHY  IB  SUPPOBT  OP  APPBOPBIATIOM 
POBTHE  AbTS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  alMut  the  arts 
and  their  importance  to  our  country. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  unequivocally 
that  I  support  President  Reagan's  compre- 
hensive economic  program.  The  program 
tias  four  components  and  all  are  important, 
but  one  is  absolutely  essential:  the  need  to 
exercise  some  degree  of  fiscal  restraint.  We 
have  been  on  a  government  joyride  goaded 
on  by  the  people  who  were  more  than  will- 
ing to  let  government  do  Just  atwut  every- 
thing for  them,  and  ultimately  to  them. 

It  was  a  long  and  gaudy  night  on  the 
town!  Now.  in  the  cool  gray  light  of  the 
morning  after,  we  are  faced  with  the  need 
to  count  the  cost,  pay  our  bills,  and  get  our 
fiscal  practices  back  in  line  for  it  has  been  a 
free-wheeling,  free-spending  government 
that  tias  been  the  major  contributor  to  in- 
flation and  the  human  suffering  that  it 
brings.  We  do  need  a  radical  departure  from 
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the  past  which  calls  for  more  than  Just  a 
few  aspirins.  Fiscal  restraint  is  an  absolute 
neoeaalty. 

I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever  with  the 
President's  plan  to  pull  in  our  belts  and  cut 
back  government  expenditures  in  a  reason- 
ably prudent  way.  I  have  been  preaching 
that  goapel  for  some  time,  and  I  didn't  have 
to  be  bom  again  to  become  a  believer.  I 
always  wasi 

I  also  subaeribe  to  the  idea  that  such  cuts 
as  are  necessary  should  l>e  spread  around 
the  vast  panoply  of  government  agencies. 
They  will  share  in  the  night  on  the 
town  ...  all  should  share  equitably  in 
paying  the  bill,  in  assuming  responsibility 
for  fiscal  restraint. 

However.  I  believe  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  made  a  glaring 
error  in  nominating  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  carry  a  much  larger 
proportionate  share  ttian  almost  all  other 
government  agencies,  bureaus  or  depart- 
ments. The  original  arts  endowment  budget 
was  $175  million,  itself  a  relatively  modest 
sum  for  almost  any  operation  in  tills  town. 
Now,  however,  like  the  budget  for  the  hu- 
manities endowment,  ttiat  modest  budget 
has  been  cut  almost  exactly  in  half,  from 
$175  to  $88  million.  Cuts  in  the  Endowment 
on  that  scale  are  much  too  much,  and  much 
too  fast.  Such  precipitous  cuts  are  counter- 
productive in  achieving  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  the  American  economy 
and  foster  hope  here  at  home  and  renewed 
respect  around  the  world. 

There  is  no  question  that  govenwient  fi- 
nancial support  of  the  arts  can  l>e  fruitful  in 
many  ways,  including  some  not  even 
thought  of  at  the  start.  That,  of  course,  has 
l>een  the  universal  experience  of  human  so- 
cieties since  well  before  civilization  as  we 
know  it  l>egan.  Most  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  past,  whose  work  has  enriched  the 
human  scene  for  centuries,  received  part  or 
all  of  their  support  from  their  governments. 
Michelangelo  passed  his  entire  professional 
life,  a  very  long  one,  on  the  payroll  of  either 
Florence  or  Rome,  whUe  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
moved  from  the  employ  of  the  government 
to  Milan  to  that  of  Prance.  The  great  Greek 
playwrights,  artists  who  gave  us  the  very 
idea  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  had  their  plays 
produced  by  government  funds  in  theatres 
built  and  maintained  by  government  as  a 
vital  service  in  the  world's  first  democracy. 
Handel  worked  for  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, Mozart  for  Austria  and  Bohemia. 
Opera  came  into  being  because  of  govern- 
ment support  in  Florence,  while  all  ballet 
theatre,  including  our  own,  is  in  the  perma- 
nent debt  of  the  Russian  Government— not 
Just  the  present  Russian  Government, 
which  has  sent  us  a  brilliant  series  of  danc- 
ers and  choreographers  by  making  life  at 
home  impossible  for  them— but  the  previous 
Russian  Government  even  more  so.  l>ecause 
is  supported  the  systems  of  dance  that  stiU 
prevail  in  classical  ballet,  and  by  derivation. 
m(xlem  danc«. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  men  and 
women  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
arts  are  of  value— indeed,  are  a  very  positive 
force— in  any  society,  but  that  they  cannot 
fully  support  themselves  in  a  free  market, 
and  that,  in  general,  the  slack  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  government  of  a  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  arts  ultimately  exist.  All 
this  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  all 
human  societies,  except  our  own.  Only  very 
late  in  the  day  did  we  come  to  support  by 
government  expenditure  the  rich  and  re- 
warding arts  of  America.  Outside  of  the 
New  Deal's  strictly  emergency  measures,  we 
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came  to  do  ao  only  with  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  financing  of  which  is  now  under  consid- 
eration by  this  Subcommittee. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  was  one  other 
instance  of  the  American  Government's  sup- 
port of  the  arts  between  the  New  Deal  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  That  happened— aitd  this  is  not 
widely  known— during  the  life-giving  years 
of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program,  in  West  Germany.  That  coun- 
try, after  the  catastrophe  of  Hitler  and  his 
war,  was  pulling  itself  together  again,  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  the  United  States. 
A  sul)8tantial  part  of  the  German  recovery 
funding  went  to  the  arts,  by  agreement  of 
both  sides.  Arts  were  the  fastest  way  to 
remind  that  almost  self-destroyed  people 
that  there  had  been  a  humanly  respectable. 
Indeed  brilliant.  German  heritage  before 
Hitler:  the  Germany  of  Bach.  Beethoven 
and  Brahms,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Martin 
Luther  aitd  Albrecht  DOrer. 

So  now  we  must  not  minimize  the  role  the 
arts  can  play,  are  plajring.  in  maintaining 
and  restoring  American  morale  and  the 
great  American  spirit  which  has  made  our 
nation  the  greatest  in  the  tiistory  of  the 
world. 

Speaking  of  history,  as  Lincoln  Kirstein 
put  it,  the  support  of  art  and  artists  culti- 
vates "the  only  memorable  residue  that 
marks  and  outlives  our  epoch."  The  arts  are 
truly  the  history  of  a  country. 

We  must  also  look  at  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  to  communities  in  every  part 
of  the  country  becauae  of  the  arts.  We 
should  examine  the  cost-benefit  ratio. 
When  we  do,  we  find,  invariably,  that  the 
arts  result  in  economic  development  and 
contribute  in  a  major  way  to  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  cities.  For  every  dollar  expended 
on  support  for  the  arts,  it  is  conservatively 
estimated  that  four  or  five  dollars  are  re- 
turned to  the  community.  Thus,  financial 
assistance  to  the  arts  is  not  a  bottomless  pit. 
irrelevant  to  overall  national  and  communi- 
ty needs.  The  arts  create  a  permanence  in  a 
community  which  helps  initiate  economic 
development  and  opportunity,  leading  to 
the  increase  of  jobs  available.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  major  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  can  and  we  must  pro- 
vide opportiuiity  for  all  Americans  and.  be- 
lieve me,  the  arts  are  central,  not  peripher- 
al, to  that  effort. 

Critics  argue  that  such  cuts  in  appropri- 
ation for  the  arts  are  justified  in  the  likeli- 
hood that  financial  support  for  the  arts  can 
and  will  be  taken  up  by  private  corpora- 
tions, private  foundations,  and  individuals 
in  the  communities  concerned.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  a  long-established  system  of  tax  ex- 
emptions encourages  such  support  from  the 
private  sector.  All  this  is  true,  but  it  must  be 
borne  In  mind  tliat  since  the  endowment 
became  a  presence  on  the  national  arts 
scene,  there  has  been  a  vital  financial  coop- 
eration between  federal  assistance  and 
grants  from  other  sources,  usually  private 
or  corporate.  The  truth  is  that  oorpm^te 
and  foundation  support  for  the  arts  has 
risen  enormously  since  the  arrival  of  the 
federally  financed  endowment  on  the  aoene. 
The  reason  that  private  support  has  risen  is 
the  use  by  the  endowment  of  the  "Chal- 
lenge Grant,"  whereby  the  institution  en- 
gaged in  mounting  an  exhibition  or  dance 
program  has  lieen  challenged  by  the  endow- 
ment to  raise  matching  money  from  other 
sources,  typically  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars 
of  such  money  for  every  dollar  of  endow- 
ment money.  The  plan  to  increase  private 
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rapport  is  not  m  new  idea.  It  is  an  idea  the 
endowment  itself  oridnated  and  has  been 
earryinc  out  vigorously  throughout  the  past 
haU-doaen  years. 

I,  too,  favor  increasing  private  support  of 
the  arts.  But.  we  cannot  expect  this  transfer 
to  occur  within  the  next  five  months  with- 
out serious  detriment  to  the  arts  programs 
in  our  country.  I  am  convinced  it  would  be 
counterproductive  to  slash  government  sup- 
port so  drastically.  Such  a  precipitous  drop 
would  damage  seriously  the  structure  that 
hsks  been  so  painstakingly  built  up  over  the 
years. 

As  we  all  know,  the  great  exception  to  the 
Administration's  budget  cutting  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  on  the  very  solid 
ground  that  if  the  nation  is  not  adequately 
defended  against  external  threats,  it  hardly 
matters  if  our  budget  is  cut  or  not,  balanced 
wnot. 

But  we  face  an  internal  threat  as  well.  I 
am  not  referring  to  domestic  Communism, 
but  to  domestic  lethargy,  domestic  loss  of 
spirit.  Here  again,  the  arts  make  a  unique 
contribution.  If  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion, as  individuals  or  as  a  nation,  solely  on 
the  material  things  of  life,  we  have,  in  the 
end.  nothiitg.  Miguel  De  Cervantes,  the 
giant  of  Spanish  literature,  once  wrote 
about  a  long-vanished  civilization.  He 
summed  up  its  fate  as  follows:  "There  were 
no  poets  and  so  the  city  died." 

I  should  like  to  propose  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  as  another  exemption 
from  the  rule,  not  on  anything  like  the  scale 
of  the  military  establishment,  needless  to 
say,  and  not  on  a  total  basis.  Let  us  agree, 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  that  the  endow- 
ment can  be  cut  as  drastically  as  has  t>een 
proposed,  and  that  the  slack  will  probably 
be  taken  up  by  funds  from  other  sources.  If 
this  slack  is  taken  up  it  will  assuredly  not  be 
done  instantly.  Corporate  donors  will  not  t>e 
standing  in  line  at  the  accounting  offices  of 
museums  and  orchestras,  waiting  to  hear 
how  much  is  needed.  On  the  contrary,  such 
donors  have  to  be  discreetly  courted— that, 
after  all,  is  a  great  part  of  the  job  descrip- 
tion of  a  trustee  of  any  non-profit  institu- 
tion. And  discretion,  in  fiscal  courting  as  in 
any  other  kind,  is  a  matter  of  making  haste 
slowly. 

All  that  being  true,  I  urge  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  consider  cutting  the  En- 
dowment's rather  small  budget  on  the  in- 
stallment plan.  Just  as  the  envisioned  emer- 
gence of  increased  corporate  and  foundation 
support  for  the  arts  will  most  assuredly  be 
phased  in.  so  should  the  desired  cuts  in  the 
Endowment's  budgets  be  phased  out.  If  it  is 
desired  by  the  Administration  to  cut  that 
budget  by  50  percent,  knowing  it  is  down 
$87  million  from  the  previously  approved 
figure,  all  right,  these  are  tough  times  and 
every  agency  should  do  its  part.  But  pru- 
dence remains  a  prime  virtue.  The  trouble 
with  an  instant  cut  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed is  the  damage,  perhaps  irreparable,  it 
would  instantly  do  to  the  networli  of  profes- 
sional relationships  within  arts  institutions 
and  among  arts  institutions  all  over  Amer- 
ica. What  could  happen  would  be  the  mirror 
opposite  of  the  building  up  of  all  those  arts 
centers  almost  50  years  ago.  Their  decay 
and  dwindling  and  destruction  would  begin. 
And  that  would  be  an  incalculable  loss  to 
this  country. 

On  the  installment  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  50  percent  cut— much  larger 
from  a  such  smaller  budget  than  most  of 
the  government  agencies  are  being  asked  to 
take— that  50  percent  could  by  phased  in 
over  three  years.  If  the  total  is  $87  million. 
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in  round  numbers  that  comes  to  $30  million 
to  be  cut  each  of  three  years.  And  a  cut  of 
that  size  the  Endowment  and  the  American 
cultural  institutions  that  now  depend  on  the 
Endowment  can  handle.  Phased  in  over  my 
suggested  three-year  period  in  annual  cuts 
of  $20  million,  the  50  percent  cut  could  be 
contained  in  its  effects  on  the  artistic  struc- 
ture of  the  nation.  Those  other  sources  that 
the  theory  of  the  budget  cut  count  on,  could 
be  phased  in  and  pretty  much  be  in  place  by 
the  time  the  final  cut  brought  the  Endow- 
ment's budget  down  to  the  level  now  man- 
dated by  Mr.  Stoclunan. 

Surely  this  is  the  prudent  way  to  go  about 
this  reduction.  The  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
has  been  responsible  for  a  wonderful  flour- 
ishing of  American  arts  and  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  their  availability  to  the  American 
people.  Endowment  sponsored  programs 
have  enhanced  life  in  many,  many  Ameri- 
can communities,  certainly  in  Chicago,  in 
Tacoma,  Scranton  and  Canton,  Portland, 
Johnstown,  in  extraordinary  ways  both  Bal- 
timore and  San  Antonio,  as  well  as  the  state 
I  happen  to  be  the  entire  delegation  of— 
Delaware. 

Our  country  is  much  richer  because  of  the 
Endowment.  In  different  but  scarcely  less 
important  ways,  we  need  the  arts  almost  as 
much  as  we  need  art  in  the  times  we  live  in. 
The  achievements  of  the  Endowment  must 
be  preserved,  even  if  we  decided  that  the 
Endowment's  budget  must  be  cut  back  to 
help  meet  the  all-too-genuine  economic 
crisis  that  confronts  us. 

The  step-at-a-time  approach  will  allow  for 
a  basic  change  in  the  support  system  for  the 
arts  in  America,  but  allow  that  change  to 
take  place  without  chaotic  disruption  of 
what  has  been  an  orderly,  productive 
growth. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  thank  you 
again  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
question  before  you.  I  wish  I  could  leave 
you  as  Leontyne  Price  did.  with  a  song,  but 
I  fear  if  I  did  so,  I'd  empty  the  room.  In- 
stead let  me  leave  you  with  a  single  word- 
prudence.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  THOMAS  J. 
MURRIN  AND  THE  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENTS  OP  WESTING- 
HOUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP. 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PEmf  SYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research,  and  Technology  I 
have  become  more  involved  in  an  issue 
that  will  dramatically  affect  our  Na- 
tion's domestic  economy  and  interna- 
tional competitive  standing.  That  issue 
is  productivity. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  give  special  recognition  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Murrin  and  the  work  he  has 
done  as  an  employee  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  is 
facing  serious  problems,  and  the  over- 
all productivity  of  our  Nation's  private 
business  sector  has  declined  for  3  con- 
secutive years,  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  is  an  example  of  substantial 
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accomplishment  in  the  area  of  produc- 
tivity Improvement. 

On  April  27.  Thomas  J.  Murrin. 
president  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.'s  Public  Systems  Co.,  received 
the  American  Productivity  Center's 
productivity  Leadership  Award. 

The  honor  is  the  Nation's  highest 
recognized  award  for  productivity 
leadership.  In  announcing  Mr.  Mur- 
rin's  award,  the  center  cited  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  raising  produc- 
tivity In  Westinghouse  and  in  promot- 
ing productivity  improvement  in  the 
private  and  government  sectors. 

Westinghouse's  comprehensive  pro- 
ductivity Improvement  programs  in- 
clude the  use  of  a  multimiUion  dollar 
seed  fund  to  finance  innovative  pro- 
ductivity ideas;  the  formation  of  more 
than  800  quality  circles  which  involve 
plant  workers  in  productivity  and 
quality  improvement:  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  technology  in  both  the 
factory  and  the  office;  and  the  exten- 
sive use  of  videotape  communications 
to  create  an  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  productivity  improvement 
with  all  levels  of  employees.  Westing- 
house has  also  sponsored  trade  union 
and  management  trips  to  Japan  to 
visit  industry  and  labor  groups  in  that 
highly  productive  country. 

This  long-range  productivity  im- 
provement program  should  help 
enable  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  to  compete  effectively  with  its 
foreign  competition  in  the  years 
ahead.  It  is  this  kind  of  corporate 
thinking  that  will  provide  job  security 
for  thousands  of  employees  and 
strength  for  our  Nation's  economy. 

If  this  kind  of  corporate  effort  had 
been  made  by  more  companies  some 
years  ago,  the  health  of  many  indus- 
tries and  the  Nation's  economy  would 
be  in  much  better  condition  today.* 


THE  TWISTED  PRIORITIES  OF 
THE  REAGAN/LATTA/GRAMM 
BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  defined 
truly  needy  as  those  who  will  not  sur- 
vive or  might  starve  without  assist- 
ance. Twenty-five  million  Americans 
fall  below  the  official  poverty  line,  and 
60  percent  of  them  receive  no  aid  or 
only  a  school  lunch  for  children.  This 
is  the  definition  that  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Granun/Latta  budget  pro- 
posal. Under  this  definition,  many  of 
the  25  million  Americans  will  not  be 
considered  truly  needy. 

Many  programs  have  been  developed 
to  help  poor  people,  such  as  food 
stamps,  legal  services.  CETA.  and  so 
forth.    The    programs    that    Gramm/ 
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Latta  and,  by  extension,  the  President 
would  exempt  from  budget  cuts  are 
budgeted  for  approximately  $220  bil- 
lion. Gramm/Latta  does  not  reflect  an 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the 
largest  safety  net  programs  benefit 
many  nonpoor  people,  while  programs 
for  poor,  young,  and  dependent  fami- 
lies are  being  cut.  The  safety  net  pro- 
grams that  the  Gramm/Latta  budget 
provides  for  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  $150  billion  to  social  security  recipients, 
one  third  of  whom  have  incomes  above  the 
poverty  line; 

2.  $46  billion  to  elderly  in  the  Medicare 
program,  86  percent  of  whom  have  incomes 
above  the  poverty  line  (some  over  $30,000 
per  year); 

3.  $13.6  billion  to  veterans  and  survivors. 
01.5  percent  of  whom  have  incomes  above 
the  poverty  line; 

4.  $8  billion  in  supplemental  security 
income  for  the  aged  and  disabled  destitute; 

5.  $4.1  billion  to  Head  Start,  school  lunch, 
and  summer  Jobs  programs. 

These  programs  are  needed,  but 
they  do  not  address  the  truly  needy  of 
this  Nation. 

My  impression  is  that  the  American 
people  are  simply  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  beast  that  the  Gramm/ 
Latta  budget  will  unleash  on  this 
country.  We  should  make  very  clear  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  just  what 
cuts  are  being  planned  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Lets  consider  some  of  them. 

AFDC  is  an  $8  billion  program. 
Gramm/Latta  calls  for  cuts  that  will 
require  that  one-sixth  of  the  recipi- 
ents in  the  program  be  dropped.  Step- 
parents will  be  made  economically  re- 
sponsible for  children,  Gramm/Latta 
is  proposing  a  $1  billion  cut  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Gramm/Latta  budget  would  sig- 
nificantly undermine  the  food  stamp 
program.  Despite  providing  only  99 
cents  per  day  per  person  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  this  program  has  reduced 
starvation  in  the  State.  I  think  the 
same  can  be  said  about  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  We  should  also  remember  that 
money  provided  for  food  stamps  turns 
over  about  six  times  in  our  economy. 
The  impact  will  be  devastating. 

The  Gramm/Latta  budget  would  sig- 
nificantly cut  the  WIC  program.  This 
is  the  women,  infants,  and  children 
program  which  provides  additional  nu- 
trition to  pregnant  mothers  and  young 
children  on  a  doctor's  prescription. 
This  program  has  reduced  birth  de- 
fects and  given  us  healthier  children. 

Under  the  proposed  budget  cuts  in 
the  school  limch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram, more  than  200.000  Michigan 
children  will  be  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. School  meals  will  be  increased 
in  cost  by  more  than  60  cents.  Summer 
lunches  will  be  eliminated  in  1982.  The 
people  of  Michigan,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve of  this  Nation,  did  not  vote  for 
this  type  of  action  by  this  Congress 
and  President.  We  are  not  doing  what 
the  American   people  want.  We  are 
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doing  what  some  of  us  think  they 
want. 

A  recent  poll  has  indicated  that  once 
the  American  people  are  informed 
about  the  nature  of  the  cuts  that  are 
being  proposed  by  the  President,  they 
no  longer  support  his  program.  We 
have  yet  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  the  cuts  that  the  Gramm/ 
Latta  amendment  includes. 

The  cuts  that  are  being  proposed  in 
the  area  of  education  will  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  my  State.  Consider 
this  if  you  will.  Under  Gramm/Latta 
many  education  programs  will  be  con- 
solidated and  cut  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent. Programs  that  are  being  affected 
are  aimed,  with  good  reason,  at  specif- 
ic groups.  It  has  been  shown  that 
these  groups  need  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  have 
simply  not  shown  a  willingness  to  deal 
with  the  educational  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 
Under  the  Latta/Gramm  budget,  the 
number  of  students  in  the  State  of 
Bftlchigan  receiving  higher  education 
grants  and  loans  will  drop  by  45.000. 
How  can  we  possibly  build  for  the 
future  if  we  are  not  interested  in  in- 
vesting in  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren? 

The  Gramm/Latta  budget  will  have 
significantly  negative  effects  on  trans- 
portation in  the  city  of  Detroit.  In 
fact,  Detroit  bus  service  will  probably 
be  reduced  from  its  present  schedule 
to  one  of  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  The  service 
will  be  eliminated  for  all  other  hours. 
Under  the  Gamm/Latta  proposal, 
16.000  CETA  workers  will  be  laid  off 
by  1982,  including  workers  in  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  progam  which  pres- 
ently serves  some  1,500  elderly  and 
disabled  persons.  In  Detroit,  more 
than  4.000  persons  are  on  the  waiting 
list  for  CETA  positions.  What  will  be 
done  with  the  people.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Gramm/Latta  budget 
proposal  to  deal  with  these  individ- 
uals. 

We  can  go  on  and  on  with  the  many 
proven  progi'ams  that  will  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  by  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Gramm/Latta  budget. 
We  have  adequately  discussed  the  im- 
plications of  the  types  of  reduction 
that  are  a  part  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  Let  me  just  out- 
line for  you  some  of  the  additional  re- 
ductions that  will  take  place  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  city  of  Detroit, 
and  in  the  Nation.  Unemployment 
compensation  will  be  significantly  re- 
duced. Benefits  under  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program  will  be 
reduced.  This  will  hurt  some  200.000 
Michigan  workers.  Basic  program  as- 
sistance that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
need  in  important  areas  will  be  under- 
mined by  the  Gramm/Latta  proposal. 
Legal  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
will  receive  no  money  under  this 
budget  proposal.  How  can  a  nation  call 
itself  a  democracy  when  it  refuses  to 
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provide  funding  for  the  legal  needs  of 
its  citizens  that  cannot  afford  it  them- 
selves? Medicaid  will  suffer  more  than 
a  $100  million  cut  and  have  a  cap 
placed  on  yearly  increases  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  will  be  done  despite  a 
yearly  increase  of  19  percent  in  medi- 
cal costs.  In  effect,  fewer  people  will 
be  served,  and  the  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced. One  can  go  on  and  on  with  the 
many  ways  that  this  budget  will  work 
against  the  American  people,  especial- 
ly those  that  live  in  the  major  urban 
centers.  Rent  subsidies  to  the  poor  will 
be  reduced  and  recipients  will  have  to 
pay  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
incomie  for  housing.  FHA  lending  will 
be  sharply  reduced.  Section  8  subsidies 
will  be  sharply  reduced  and  possibly 
eliminated.  All  of  this  will  take  place 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Gramm/ 
Latta  budget.  We  should  make  it  very 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  sub- 
sidies to  help  low-income  families  pay 
their  fuel  bills  will  be  cut  by  some  25 
percent,  and  subsidies  for  weatheriza- 
tion  by  50  percent.  This  wiU  take  place 
while  the  President's  decontrol  of 
energy  will  double  or  triple  fuel  costs. 
Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  programs  will 
be  sharply  cut  back,  as  will  funding 
for  disadvantaged  students— there  will 
be  a  cut  of  some  30  percent  affecting 
about  300.000  persons.  In  the  State  of 
Michigan  alone,  approximately  8.400 
persons  will  be  dropped  from  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  and 
1,300  fewer  handicapped  persons  will 
be  placed  in  jobs. 

I  personally  have  not  heard  of  any- 
thing that  would  justify  the  kinds  of 
reductions  that  I  have  outlined.  I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  proponents  of 
Gramm/Latta  are  willing  to  engineer 
the  most  significant  transfer  of  wealth 
from  one  class  of  Americans  to  an- 
other that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
history.  It  is  my  obligation  to  oppose 
this  budget  proposal.  It  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  and  all  its 
people.* 


DEATH  OP  BOBBY  SANDS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JEHSnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
death  of  Bobby  Sands.  It  is  my  hope 
his  passing  will  send  a  loud  and  clear 
message  to  the  British  Government 
that  the  tragedy  in  human  rights  per- 
petrated in  Northern  Ireland  must 
come  to  an  end. 

I  pray  that  Bobby  Sands'  death  will 
serve  as  the  impetus  toward  a  peaceful 
internal  solution  to  end  the  violence 
that  has  already  taken  more  than 
2,000  Irish  lives  in  that  strife-torn 
nation. 
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Prior  to  Bobby  Sands'  tragic  demise 
I  sent  a  telecram  to  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  urging 
her  to  save  his  life  by  Immediately 
granting  him  and  other  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  (IRA)  captives  political  pris-' 
oner  status. 

To  myself  it  was  unconacionable 
that  the  British  Government  would 
accept  the  election  of  Sands  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  then  turn 
its  bade  on  his  plea  for  Justice  on 
behalf  of  the  people  he  represents. 

Bobby  Sands'  death  has  already  re- 
sulted in  more  violence  and  destruc- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  I  would  hope 
that  the  British  authoriUes  wlU  finally 
reallK  that  the  free  will  of  the  Irish 
peoide  wiU  never  be  thwarted  by  their 
repressive  tactics  and  there  will  never 
be  the  need  for  brave  men  lUce  Bobby 
Sands  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  the 
name  of  freedom.* 


ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  REAGAN 
BUDGET  ON  NEW  ORLEANS 

HON.  UNDT  (MKS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LouiaiAJiA 

□I  THE  HOUSB  or  aBPRBSSMTATrVIS 

Thundaw.  May  7, 1991 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
Ernest  N.  Mortal  of  New  Orleans 
asked  his  staff  to  analyse  the  impact 
of  the  President's  proposed  budget  on 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  he  has 
summarised  the  findings  in  a  report  to 
the  New  Orleans  City  CounclL 

The  mayor  reports  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment would  lose  approximately 
$130  million  in  Federal  funds  over  a  3- 
year  period  if  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  is  enacted  as  proposed. 
The  particular  projects  and  programs 
threatened,  he  points  out.  could  have 
a  drastic  impact  on  the  city's  operat- 
ing budget,  its  capital  budget  and  on 
its  provision  of  services  to  ciUzens. 
Baaed  on  assessment  of  the  present 
local  revenue  picture,  he  concludes 
that  the  city  has  no  funds  whatsoever 
that  could  be  substituted  for  the  lost 
Federal  moneys.  The  city  has  already 
been  engaged  in  cutbacks  of  manpow- 
er and  services  over  the  past  2  years 
and  is  not  in  a  position  to  absorb  such 
a  loss  of  funding. 

Because  I  feel  that  Mayor  Morial's 
statement  should  prove  useful  to  my 
colleagues  in  their  study  of  projected 
Impacts  of  the  Reagan  administration 
budget  proposals.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Mayor  Mor- 
ial's statement  to  the  New  Orleans 
City  Council  be  included  in  the 
Rbookd. 

The  text  fellows: 

RSPOKT  TO  THK  CiTT  COUMCIL 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. I  thank  you  for  takins  thia  time  ao  that 
we  can  report  to  you  on  the  potentially 
critical  financial  situation  that  we  may  find 
outkItcs  In  ■•  a  result  of  the  President's 
proposed  budget  reduction. 
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When  President  Reacan  outlined  his  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  and  the  public  in 
mid-Pebruary.  I  was  quoted  in  Time  maca- 
slne  as  prcdlctinc  that  the  proposals.  If  en- 
acted by  Congress,  would  have  a  disastrous 
Impact  on  tl>e  dtles  of  our  country.  Al- 
though some  may  have  considered  that  a 
harsh  analysis,  further,  detailed  studies  of 
the  proposals  have  proved  tliat  our  initial 
reaction  was  very  accurate. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Programs,  directed 
by  John  Hammond,  has  closely  studied  the 
Reagan  Administration  proposals.  They 
have  surveyed  all  of  our  existing  programs 
and  projects,  all  of  the  projects  that  are  in 
planning  stages  and  all  of  our  grant  applica- 
tions. They  have  looked  at  every  depart- 
ment in  City  government  and  a  number  of 
outside.  Independent  agencies  that  receive 
federal  funds. 

Oentlemen.  the  potential  Impact  to  our 
city  la  staggering.  Thus  far  we  have  docu- 
mented nearly  $130  million  In  federal  funds 
that  are  endangered  over  the  next  three 
years.  By  "endangered"  we  mean  that  the 
President  has  proposed  to  Congress  that  the 
budgets  of  the  federal  program  In  question 
be  either  completely  eliminated,  significant- 
ly reduced  or  redirected  to  other  uses. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  goals  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  of  reducing  inflation,  bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget,  accelerating  real 
economic  growth  and  slowing  the  growth  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy. 

The  City's  budget  is  victimised  by  infla- 
tion Just  as  every  individual  Is.  In  fact  last 
year  while  consumer  prices  increased  at  a 
rate  of  12.4  percent,  we  encountered  a  IS 
percent  inflation  rate  in  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  the  City  must  pay  for.  Thus,  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  City's  finances  we  are 
very  concerned  alx>ut  the  impact  of  Infla- 
tion. 

However,  we  have  found  in  our  analysis  of 
the  President's  proposals  that  they  would 
have  a  far  more  devastating  impact  on  City 
finances  and  City  services  than  any  natural 
economic  force  that  we  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

We  have  examined  all  of  our  existing  pro- 
grams that  receive  federal  funds,  all  proj- 
ects that  are  underway,  all  applications  that 
have  been  submitted  that  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  funded  and  all  projects 
that  are  in  planning  for  which  time  and 
funds  have  been  expended  in  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  federal  funds. 

And  I  remind  you  that  we  are  dealing 
strictly  with  the  federal  budget  revision  pro- 
poaala  aa  they  have  been  released  by  the 
White  Houae  and  the  impact  that  they 
would  have  in  our  city  if  the  proposals  are 
adopted  by  Congress  without  modification. 

In  capital  funds  to  the  City,  approximate- 
ly $70  million  of  potential  federal  aid  is  en- 
dangered by  the  proposals  over  the  next 
three  years.  In  funds  for  the  City's  operat- 
ing budget,  approximately  $30  million  over 
the>next  three  years  is  endangered.  Some  of 
these  cuts  are  In  entitlement  funds  and 
some  in  discretionary  funds. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of  the 
major  program  areas  that  we  have  analysed. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development, 
which  has  been  a  high  priority  for  all  of  us. 
the  City  stands  to  lose  approximately  $31 
million  in  grants  and  $24  miUlon  in  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  over  the  next  three 
years,  baaed  on  programs  and  projects  that 
are  underway  or  are  in  the  planning  stages 
by  the  City  or  other  agencies. 

The  RMgan  proposals  would  eliminate 
funding   sources   that  could   help   finance 
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public  improvements  on  the  Uifayette  Mall. 
Canal  Street  and  St.  Charles  Avenue  pro- 
posed by  the  City  and  the  Downtown  Devel- 
opment District. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
could  significantly  impair  our  industrial  de- 
velopment plans  by  completely  terminating 
some  sources  of  funding  for  infrastructure 
improvements  In  the  Alomonaster-Mlchoud 
Industrial  District  and  by  eliminating  pro- 
grams under  which  we  have  applications 
pending  for  the  Dwyer  Road  Extension  and 
the  Desire  Industrial  Park. 

Also,  for  1982,  the  President  proposes  to 
cut  funding  for  the  UDAO  program  by  88 
percent  and  consolidate  It  into  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Orant.  This  would 
basically  eliminate  a  program  that  has 
brought  over  $140  million  of  new  private 
and  public  investment  into  New  Orleans 
over  the  last  three  years. 

Our  Neighborhood  Commercial  Revital- 
Ization  program  in  the  Freret  Street  com- 
mercial strip  and  the  North  Claibome/St. 
Bernard  coounercial  area  could  suffer  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  due  to  cuts  in 
funding  for  HUD,  SBA.  EDA  and  Transpor- 
tation programs.  We  estimate  a  possible  loss 
of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  for  com- 
mercial revltalisation  loans  and  approxi- 
mately $3.3  million  for  public  improvements 
in  the  revitalisation  areas. 

Business  assistance  programs  that  are 
vital  parts  of  our  economic  development  ef- 
forts could  lose  more  than  $11  million  per 
year.  These  are  funds  for  direct  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  and  other  assistance  to  small 
and  medium  sized  businesses.  There  would 
also  be  a  substantial  cut  In  funds  for  assist- 
ance to  minority  business  enterprises  and 
women  business  enterprises. 

Our  manpower  development  program, 
which  has  suffered  Congressional  cuts 
almost  annually,  would  be  further  reduced 
by  $5.7  million  per  year  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  CETA  Title  II-D  PubUc  Service 
Employment  Program.  We  have  already 
been  notified  by  the  Department  of  I^bor 
that  funding  will  be  terminated  almost  Im- 
mediately for  2M  CXTTA  positions  in  City 
departments  and  more  than  200  CETA  posi- 
tions in  community  bssed  organizations. 

In  the  area  of  transportation,  the  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Urban  Systems  program  could  wipe  out  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  our  present  street 
construction  work.  The  City  receives  $3  mil- 
lion per  year  from  this  program  and  its 
elimination  could  mean  an  Indefinite  delay 
in  our  present  plans  to  reconstruct  or  resur- 
face Canal  Boulevard,  Washington  Avenue, 
Dwyer  Road  and  St.  Anthony  Street. 

Our  transit  system,  as  you  know,  is  heav- 
ily dependent  upon  federal  operating  subsi- 
dies. The  phase  out  of  transit  operating 
funds  by  1984  could  mean  the  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $10  million  per  year  to  help 
cover  our  annual  transit  operating  deficit. 
The  annual  crisis  of  funding  the  transit 
deficit  would  become  a  tremendous  burden 
on  our  local  resources. 

Reductions  in  transit  capital  programs 
could  endanger  the  Cable  Suspended  Tran- 
sit System  presently  under  study.  Also 
threatened  could  be  funding  sources  for  the 
Transit  9t  Information  Referral  System, 
future  park  and  ride  facilities  and  priority 
accessibility  network  for  which  we  have 
grant  applications  pending. 

In  the  area  of  recreation,  we  would  stand 
to  lose  more  than  $2  million  dollars  per  year 
with  cuts  in  a  wide  variety  of  programs.  The 
elimination  of  CETA  Title  II-D  means  the 
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loss  of  funding  for  more  tlian  10  percent  of 
NORO's  staff.  Also,  funding  could  be  elimi- 
nated for  NORD  Summer  Development 
Camps  and  for  the  Touth  Conservation 
Corps.  Programs  providing  funding  for  play- 
ground and  parkland  acquisition  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  eliminaticm  of  the  Urban 
Parks  and  Recreation  Recovery  program 
would  mean  the  loss  of  a  very  impmtant 
funding  source  that  has  provided  us  with 
more  than  $1.2  million  to  rehabilitate  neigh- 
borhood recreation  areas,  such  as  Stallings 
Center,  Peny  Roehm.  and  Conrad  play- 
ground. 

In  the  area  of  energy,  we  would  lose 
nearly  $800,000  for  programs  such  as  the 
Weatherizatlon  program  and  energy  conser- 
vation efforts.  The  elimination  of  the  Alco- 
hol Fuels  and  Biomass  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  would  terminate  the 
funding  possibility  for  the  planned  Louisi- 
ana Bio-Fuels  Alcohol  production  facility. 

For  environmental  programs,  we  estimate 
a  loss  of  nearly  $11  million  dollars,  most  of 
which  would  provide  for  expansion  of  the 
Westbank  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  that 
serves  the  citizens  of  Algiers. 

Our  low  and  moderate  income  tiomeown- 
ers  face  the  loss  of  $3  million  of  low  Interest 
rehabilitation  loans  over  the  next  3  years 
due  to  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  HUD 
Section  312  program.  Also,  a  nationwide  30 
percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  subsi- 
dized housing  units  built  or  rehabilitated 
under  the  HUD  Section  8  program  for  low 
and  moderate  income  citizens  is  proposed. 

The  proposal  to  consolidate  social  service 
funding  into  a  single  block  grant  program 
with  a  25  percent  reduction  in  total  funding 
may  necessitate  cuts  in  a  wide  variety  of 
social  services  in  New  Orleans,  some  of 
which  are  provided  by  the  State,  and  some 
by  private,  non-profit  organizations. 

Services  that  could  be  affected  by  the  cuts 
could  include  home  delivered  meals  for  the 
elderly,  day  care,  counseling,  foster  care, 
homemaker  programs,  adoption  services, 
recreation  and  transportation  services  for 
the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

These  services  are  provided  under  Title 
XX  funding  by  social  service  agencies  such 
as  Associated  Catholic  Charities,  the  Easter 
Seal  Society,  Dryades  YMCA,  Girl  Scouts. 
Housing  Authority  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board,  St  Mark's  Community 
Center,  Total  Conununlty  Action  and  many 
other  agencies  that  are  under  contract  with 
the  State  to  provide  Title  XX  services. 

Also  affected  could  be  services  provided  by 
the  State  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources  in  New  Orleans,  services 
such  as  residential  care,  family  planning, 
day  care  for  children  of  low-inomne  families, 
foster  care  adoption  assistance,  dilld  abuse 
prevention,  services  to  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

All  of  these  would  be  rolled  into  a  social 
services  block  grant  program  for  the  State 
with  a  25  percent  cut  in  funding. 

Another  proposed  block  grant  program 
for  health  services  delivery  would  cut  26 
percent  of  the  present  funding  for  home 
health  services,  maternal  and  child  health, 
mental  health  services,  and  drug  abuse  and 
alcoholism  projects. 

Also,  a  proposed  preventive  Health  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  program  would  result  in  a 
25  percent  reduction  In  funds  for  programs 
including  venereal  disease,  immunization, 
rodent  control,  lead-based  paint  poisoning 
prevention,  and  family  planning  services. 

An  additional  area  proposed  for  reduc- 
tions that  is  of  special  concern  to  us  here  in 
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New  Orleans  is  the  cut  in  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Administration.  This 
would  result  in  reduced  disaster  assistance 
available  to  .the  city  which  Is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  hurricanes. 

If  you  lo<A  through  the  list  of  projects 
and  programs  that  are  threatened  by  the 
budget  cut  proposals,  you  will  see  that  they 
could  have  a  drastic  impact  on  our  operat- 
ing budget,  our  capital  budget,  and  the  serv- 
ices that  are  provided  to  our  citizens. 

We  have  heard  many  statements  from 
Washington  about  state  and  local  govern- 
ments picking  up  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams and  funding  them  from  other 
sources.  Based  on  present  local  revenues,  we 
simply  have  no  funds  whatsoever  that  could 
be  used  to  substitute  for  the  loss  of  federal 
funding  that  has  been  proposed. 

Over  the  past  years,  as  you  well  know,  we 
have  had  to  reduce  our  City  manpower  level 
by  nearly  14  percent  by  eliminating  nearly 
1.500  positions.  Every  department  and  office 
of  City  government  has  been  trimmed  and 
cut  back  in  an  effort  to  save  money  but  we 
have  also  tried  to  maintain  previous  levels 
of  services. 

It  is  absurd  to  assuibe  that  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  would  now  have  the  funds  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  these  federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Reagan  Administration  wants  to  dele- 
gate more  responsibility  and  control  to  the 
states  and  cities.  But  the  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility must  be  accompanied  by  the 
delegation  of  resources.  In  spite  of  repeated 
pledges  to  return  revenue  resources  to  the 
states  and  cities,  no  proposals  have  been  put 
forward  in  Washington. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  by  the  almost  immedi- 
ate and  dramatic  decline  in  federal  funds  to 
our  city  in  the  event  that  Congress  adopts 
these  proposals.  While  we  are  already  facing 
reductions  and  freezes  on  funds  for  this 
fiscal  year,  the  real  impact  will  be  felt  in  our 
1982  budget  for  wliicb  planning  is  already 
underway. 

We  are  contacting  our  Congressional  dele- 
gation in  Washington  to  make  them  aware 
of  our  concerns  and  the  severe  impact  that 
such  reductions  would  have  in  our  city  if 
they  are  approved  by  Congress.  We  also  are 
urging  others  in  our  community  to  express 
their  opinions  to  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion on  the  potential  loss  of  these  projects 
and  services. 

In  areas  where  there  would  be  a  delega- 
tion of  program  responsibility  to  the  State, 
such  as  the  proposed  block  grants  for 
health  and  human  services,  we  will  be  con- 
tacting the  Governor  and  our  legislative  del- 
egatim  to  insure  that  the  City  will  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  planning  and  distribu- 
tion of  those  fimds. 

We  will  also  be  working  closely  with  our 
legislative  delegation  to  find  alternative 
sources  to  funding  for  our  programs  and 
projects  that  would  be  cut.  However,  we 
must  realize  that  the  State's  budget  will 
also  be  reduced  if  the  reductions  are  en- 
acted and  that  local  Jurisdictions  through- 
out the  state  will  also  be  pressing  for  addi- 
tional State  funding  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  their  federal  dollars. 

The  Council  and  the  Administration  must 
begin  working  together  now  to  prepare  for 
the  possibility  of  drastic  funding  cuts.  If  the 
reductions  are  approved  by  Congress,  we 
will, be  left  with  no  choice  other  than  the 
termination  of  some  of  our  existing  pro- 
grams and  a  number  of  projects  that  are  in 
their  initial  stages. 

Our  hope  now  is  that  Congress  will  realize 
that   the   sweeping   reductions   that   have 
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been  proposed  would  cause  havoc  with  State 
and  local  budgets.  There  Is  no  way  that  we 
can  absorb  such  enormous,  immediate  cuts 
In  our  funding  from  federal  programs.  We 
ask  for  your  support  and  the  support  of 
other  local  officials,  the  Governor,  the  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  and  our  citizens  to 
insure  that  the  eventual  program  changes 
do  not  dismantle  projects  and  services  that 
are  vital  to  our  city's  future  and  the  needs 
of  our  citizens.* 


THE  DEATH  OF  BOBBT  SANDS 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

or  FUHtTORICO 
Xn  THK  HOUSE  OF  RCPBESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Spealter.  It  is 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  deep  re- 
grets over  the  tragic  death  of  Bobby 
Sands. 

His  death  epitomizes  the  futility  of 
the  present  situation  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  violence  is  so  senseless  as  to 
defy  understanding.  Terrorism  runs 
rampant  and  threatens  to  demolish 
the  economic  and  social  foundations  of 
the  area. 

No  responsible  individual  condones 
terrorism  and  Mr.  Sands  was  serving  a 
prison  term  after  being  found  guilty  of 
criminal  acts.  However,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tension  and  anxiety,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  could  have  responded 
to  Mr.  Sands'  challenge  of  their  au- 
thority in  a  more  humanitarian  and 
understanding  manner. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  all 
residents  of  Northern  Ireland  will 
heed  the  words  of  Mr.  Sands  to  remain 
calm  and  to  continue  to  work  peaceful- 
ly to  achieve  a  solution  to  this  seem- 
ingly never-ending  tragedy.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  urging 
the  British  Government  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  work  toward  an  tmder- 
standing  that  will  provide  a  solution  to 
this  sad  situation.  Only  then  will  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland  be  able  to 
begin  the  long  process  of  healing  the 
wounds  that  have  torn  them  apart  for 
so  long.9 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PLANT 
ENTERS  SECOND  CENTURY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PUIRS  V  LVAMIA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  May  7, 1981 

•  Mr.  GATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  24,  1981.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.'s  Homestead  Works  at  Home- 
stead. Pa.,  observed  a  century  of  steel- 
making.  It  marked  the  occasion  by 
dedicating  a  new  $24  million  water  re- 
cycling system  as  a  signal  of  its  future 
commitment  to  a  second  century  of 
operation. 
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since  the  first  heat  of  iteel  wu 
tapped  at  Homestead  Works,  more 
than  aOO  rallUon  tons  of  steel  have 
been  produced  there— enough  to  build 
5.000  skyscrapers  60  stories  high. 
Stacked  atop  each  other,  those  sky- 
scrapers would  reach  almost  800  miles 
Into  the  dcy— 4V^  times  higher  than 
the  Space  Shuttle,  "Columbia," 
reached  earlier  in  the  month. 

Mr.  Spmker,  I  congratulate  the  em- 
ployees at  Homestead  Works  and  Mr. 
David  M.  Roderick,  chairman  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  on  this 
manufacturing  milestone.  I  am  insert- 
ing into  the  RacoRO  a  history  of  the 
Homestead  Works  for  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues. 
HoMBancAD  Workb — 100  YiAiia  or  Pkoore86 

United  States  Steel's  Homestead  Works. 
Isrcest  steel  mill  in  the  Plttsbursh  district, 
has  been  an  important  part  of  industrial 
America  for  a  century. 

Ralls  from  Homestead  Works'  earliest 
days  were  laid  for  the  vast  railroad  systems 
which  connected  regions  of  an  expanding 
nation.  Structural  steel,  poured  and  shaped 
at  Homestead,  supports  much  of  the  coun- 
try's skyline  and  cr oases  many  of  its  water- 
ways in  some  of  America's  most  fanious 
buildings  and  bridges.  In  times  of  strife,  the 
plant  has  geared  up  to  produce  awesome 
amounU  of  steel  plate  for  the  battleships, 
tanks,  and  other  pieces  of  equipment 
needed  for  victory. 

Homestead  Works  was  conceived  with  in- 
corporation of  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer 
Steel  Co.  on  October  21.  1879.  The  firm  pur- 
chased property  and  began  erection  of  a 
steel  converting  works  and  blooming  mill. 
At  the  same  time  one  of  the  company's 
founders,  Andrew  Kloman.  purchased  a 
small  tract  in  the  same  area  and  started  to 
build  a  rail  mill  and  two  universal  mills. 

Kloman  supervised  constr\iction  of  both 
ventures  until  his  death  in  December  1880, 
when  his  interests  were  absorbed  by  Pitts- 
burgh Bessemer.  The  results  of  his  exper- 
tise were  evident,  however,  when  the  Home- 
stead plant  produced  its  first  steel  several 
months  later  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Later 
that  year,  the  first  rail  was  rolled.  It  was  an 
astonishing  feat  to  put  a  major  steel  mill 
into  operation  this  quickly,  but  quality  was 
not  sacrificed  for  speed.  One  noted  observer 
of  ntfchnaking  termed  Homestead  a  "me- 
chanically perfect  plant." 

In  the  next  two  decades,  changes  in  names 
and  facilities  came  rapidly.  Homestead 
Works  was  bought  in  1883  by  Carnegie 
Brothers  A  Co..  which  enlarged  the  plant 
with  a  bar  and  angle  mill  and  a  119-inch 
plate  mill.  Carnegie  Brothers  changed  its 
name  to  Camegie-Phipps  A  Co.  in  1888. 
when  construction  began  at  Homestead  on 
one  of  the  first  successful  open  hearth  steel 
furnaces  in  America.  Open  hearth  No.  1  pro- 
duced on  March  30.  1888.  the  Nation's  first 
commercial  basic  open  hearth  steel  and  the 
revolution  that  would  replace  Bessemer  con- 
verters had  begun. 

More  expansion  followed.  In  1890,  con- 
struction of  open  hearth  No.  2  was  started 
and  more  mills  and  shops  added.  In  1892. 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  was  formed,  bringing 
into  one  organization  all  the  separate  Car- 
negie interests,  including  the  Homestead 
plant. 

As  a  new  century  arrived,  so  did  perma- 
nent ownership  for  the  facility.  An  aging 
Andrew  Carnegie,  wishing  to  retire,  sold  his 
holdings  to  a  group  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan 
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for  MSa  million,  and  on  April  1.  1901.  Car- 
negie Steel  became  a  part  of  the  United 
SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

Improvement  and  expansion  continued,  in 
both  operational  and  personnel  areas.  By 
1912.  the  plant  covered  124  acres  and  em- 
ployed 10.000.  "Safety  First. "  United  SUtes 
Steel's  innovative  slogan,  was  talUng  hold 
and  In  1914  the  Homestead  plant  had  its 
first  safety  inspector  and  a  coordinated 
safety  program.  A  formal  training  and  ap- 
prentice program  for  employees  also  was 
InlUated  at  this  time. 

On  April  17.  1917,  word  was  received  at 
Homestead  to  construct  a  110- inch  sheared 
plate  mill.  The  Nation  had  Just  entered 
World  War  I  and  an  all-out  effort  was 
needed  not  only  by  America's  military  but 
in  her  factories  as  well.  Such  an  effort  was 
produced  at  Homestead.  The  famous  "Liber- 
ty Mill"  was  built  in  record  time— 8 
months— and  began  rolling  ship  plates.  This 
and  other  Homestead  facilities  played  an 
important  part  in  America's  ability  to 
double  iU  steel  production  in  1917  and  far 
outstrip  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  war  machine  to 
aid  the  Allied  victory. 

With  the  war  behind  it.  Homestead  Works 
began  In  the  twenties  an  enormous  modern- 
ization program,  replacing  or  converting  a 
number  of  mills.  Modernization  occurred  in 
other  areas  as  well.  On  Octotier  26,  1921.  the 
8-hour  work  shift  was  introduced  at  Home- 
stead. 

The  thirties  brought  more  changes.  In 
1935.  Carnegie  Steel  was  merged  with  sever- 
al other  United  States  Steel  interests  to 
become  Carnegie- Illinois  Steel  Corp.  A  year 
later,  the  plant's  100-inch  plate  mill  was 
built,  capable  of  turning  out  a  plate  every  90 
seconds.  In  the  3  years  preceding  the  Japa- 
nese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  renovation  and 
expansion  continued  at  Homestead  with  ca- 
pacity increased  for  plates  and  structurals. 

Following  Pearl  Harbor.  Homestead 
Works  underwent  the  Nation's  largest  war- 
time expansion  of  an  existing  plant  under 
direction  of  the  Government's  Defense 
Plant  Corporation.  The  expansion  not  only 
enable  Homestead  to  once  more  play  a 
major  role  Ln  national  defense  but  it  left  a 
permanent  mark  on  the  mill.  The  expansion 
Involved  80  buildings  on  120  acres.  To  pro- 
vide a  site  for  the  vital  project,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  and  raze  1.22S  residential 
structures  in  the  community. 

Among  the  facilities  added  were  11  steel 
furnaces  in  open  hearth  No.  5.  the  shop 
Homestead  operates  today,  the  45-inch  slab 
mill:  the  160-inch  plate  mill:  a  forging  shop: 
and  a  machine  shop.  To  operate  these  and 
existing  facilities,  an  alltime  peak  employ- 
ment level  of  15,000  was  reached.  The  ef- 
forts at  Homestead  made  It  a  keystone  fa- 
cility in  "Victory  Valley"  as  the  industrial 
region  along  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio 
Rivers  came  to  be  luiown.  And  "Victory 
Valley"'  it  was.  Once  again  the  amazing  in- 
crease in  steel  output  at  plants  such  as 
Homestead  enabled  the  Allies  to  significant- 
ly outproduce  the  enemy  in  materials,  a 
major  factor  in  the  eventual  victory. 

After  the  war.  United  States  Steel  entered 
a  bid  for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
facilities  at  Homestead  and  they  were  pur- 
chased in  August  1946.  In  1951,  the  name 
Carnegie- Illinois  Steel  was  dropped  and  the 
plant  became  simply  a  part  of  United  States 
Steel.  One  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments, in  additon  to  much  environmental 
control  hardware,  is  a  stainless  steel  finish- 
ing facility,  completed  at  Homestead  in  the 
midslxties.  It  contains  the  largest  rotary 
shear  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  With  such 
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equipment,  operated  by  a  skilled  work  force. 
Homestead  WorlLS  continues  as  an  Impor- 
tant spoke  in  America's  industrial  wheel.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OPKAMSAS 
Ilf  THI  HOUSK  or  REPRCSXNTATIVBS  , 

Thunday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  was  called 
away  unexpectedly  on  final  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115.  My 
position  was  that  of  being  in  favor  of 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended.* 


THE  DEATH  OP  BOBBY  SANDS 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETTI 

OP  IfSW  TORK 
III  THK  HOUSK  or  RKPRKSSNTATTVSS 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  deep  regret  and  sadness  at  the 
death  of  Bobby  Sands,  a  death  both 
tragic  and  unnecessary. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  stubborn  in- 
transigence of  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
the  British  Government  in  their  refus- 
al to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
to  the  himger  strike  protest  in  Maze 
Prison.  There  was  clearly  room  for 
compromise  between  the  two  parties; 
in  fact,  Mr.  Sands  had  softened  his 
demand  for  political  status  to  Include 
only  minor  changes  in  prison  policies. 
Still,  the  Thatcher  government  re- 
fused to  even  consider  a  negotiated 
settlement,  a  decision  that  can  only 
lead  to  new  violence  in  that  land. 

During  my  years  as  an  officer  in 
New  York  City's  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, it  was  clear  that  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  any  prisoner  lay  in  the  hands 
of  prison  authorities.  Any  injury  or 
death  that  occurred  was  the  object  of 
a  scrutinous  public  investigation.  The 
death  of  Bobby  Sands  was  not  a 
sudden  event,  but  a  well-publicized 
himger  strike  covering  66  days— more 
than  enough  time  to  at  least  air  his 
grievances  and  consider  possible  reme- 
dies. A  settlement  must  be  reached 
before  others  still  on  the  hunger  strike 
also  die. 

The  Thatcher  government's  reason- 
ing behind  its  decision  was  simply, 
"We  do  not  deal  with  terrorists."  In 
fact.  Great  Britain  has  negotiated 
with  terrorist  parties  many  times, 
most  recently  with  Rhodesia's  Marxist 
guerrilla  leader.  Robert  Mugabe,  who 
emerged  as  leader  of  Independent  Zim- 
babwe. Their  policy  of  negotiating 
with  dissidents  is  clearly  one  of  pick 
and  choose. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong  opposi- 
tion to  violence  in  any  form  in  Ulster, 
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but  I  also  realize  that  violence  would 
not  be  prevalent  were  a  Just  solution 
be  foimd  to  the  overriding  political 
stalemate  that  is  truly  the  heart  of 
the  troubles  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  done 
nothing  to  assist  In  resolving  the  crisis. 
I  continue  to  urge  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  to  exert  diplo- 
matic pressure  on  the  Thatcher  gov- 
ernment to  expeditiously  pursue  a  po- 
litical settlement  that  will  insure  the 
civil  and  human  rights  of  each  of  Ul- 
ster's citizens.  Americans  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, stand  idly  by  and  permit  this 
tragedy  to  endlessly  continue.  In  the 
words  of  Patrick  Pearse.  "Ireland 
unfree  shall  never  be  at  peace."* 
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HEALTH  OF  OUR  CHILDREN 
THREATENED  BY  REAGAN 
REGULATION  DELAY 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  97 
ON  IdAY  8 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REFRESEHTATTVES 

TTtursctov,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  8 
of  this  year  marks  the  97th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  birth  of  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman  of  Independence, 
Mo.,  a  city  which  is  part  of  my  Con- 
gressional District. 

In  this  week  of  tough  decisions  in 
the  Nation  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is 
most  fitting  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
man  who,  as  the  33d  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  to  make  some  of 
the  toughest  decisions  any  man  has 
had  to  make. 

It  took  a  man  of  courage  to  make 
many  monumental  decisions  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  World  War  II 
that  affected  all  of  mankind;  it  took  a 
man  of  vision  to  implement  the  Mar- 
shall Plan;  it  took  a  man  of  wisdom  to 
check  Communist  aggression  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  to  formulate 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  and  It  took  a 
man  of  strength  to  deal  with  the  con- 
flicting pressures  of  the  Korean 
war  .  .  .  the  first  war  ever  fought 
under  the  nuclear  shadow.  Indeed, 
President  Truman  was  a  man  of  ample 
courage,  vision,  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  the  record  he  compiled  during  7 
years  in  the  White  House  is  testimimy 
to  that. 

On  this  97th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  former  President  Harry  S 
Truman  our  thoughts  are  on  a  Presi- 
dent who  withstood  and  conquered  the 
pressures  of  his  time.  Our  thoughts 
are  also  with  his  wife.  Bess  Truman 
who,  at  this  hour,  is  recovering  from 
surgery.  Our  prayers  go  out  to  her  this 
day.* 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PEmiSYLVANIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Bir.  WALGREN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  at  the  delay  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  ap- 
proving a  patient  package  insert  and 
other  warnings  for  the  "'morning  sick- 
ness" pregnancy  drug  Bendectin. 

For  nearly  a  year  now,  I  have  urged 
that  pregnant  women  be  fully  advised 
of  the  luicertainty  about  whether  Ben- 
dectin causes  birth  defects. 

Last  summer,  I  requested  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Commerce  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  to  initiate  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  FDA's  handling  of  this 
drug.  Although  the  staff  Iiegan  to  as- 
semble materials,  I  did  not  press  for  a 
congressional  hearing  when  I  learned 
that  the  FDA  was  prepared  to  require 
a  strong  patient  package  insert  and 
other  warnings  in  response  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  its  own  Maternal 
Health  Advisory  Committee.  This  Ad- 
visory Committee  concluded  that 
there  was  "residual  uncertainty"  as  to 
whether  Bendectin  caused  birth  de- 
fects. 

Last  January,  the  FDA  proposed  a 
draft  patient  package  insert  which  I 
criticized  in  a  letter  to  the  FDA  dated 
January  19,  1981.  I  made  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed language  because  the  proposal 
contained  misleading  numliers.  lacked 
a  direct  statement  of  risk,  and  includ- 
ed self-serving  language  designed  to 
benefit  the  dnig  manufacturer. 

I  now  understand  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  postponed  any  re- 
quirement of  a  patient  paciutge  insert 
warning  pregnant  women  about  Ben- 
dectin. 

I  hope  the  FDA's  proposed  warning 
is  not  a  victim  of  the  administration's 
relatively  noncontroversial  blanket 
delay  in  issuing  regulations.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  is  really  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's intention  to  delay  regu- 
lations designed  to  protect  the  health 
of  unborn  children. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  why 
the  patient  paclcage  insert  for  Bendec- 
tin should  not  be  required.  Quite 
frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
future  health  of  our  children  should 
be  victimized  by  the  President's  cam- 
paign to  cut  Federal  regulation.  The 
Bendectin  patient  pacltage  insert  is 
certainly  a  worthy  Federal  regula- 
tion—one designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  children. 

If  the  administration  continues  to 
delay  in  requiring  warnings  for  Ben- 
dectin. I  will  ask  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  to  resume 
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their  study  of  the  FDA's  role  in  this 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  recent  Jack  Ander- 
son colimm  that  appeared  in  the 
Monday,  May  5,  1981,  Washington 
Post  as  a  way  of  adding  to  the  back- 
ground on  this  issue. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  5.  1981] 

PDA  To  Delay  Didg  WAunHG  Ruixs 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Responding  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's go  slow  approach  to  more  government 
regulation,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  planning  to  delay  Indefinitely  a  rule 
that  ocmtroversial  prescription  drugs  con- 
tain package  inserts  to  warn  patients  about 
their  dangers. 

This  mild  corrective  action,  far  less  drastic 
than  taking  a  suspect  drug  off  the  market 
while  its  safety  is  proven,  would  at  least  give 
doctors  and  patients  a  chance  to  weigh  the 
rislcs  against  the  benefits  of  the  medication. 
Yet  even  this  partial  damper  on  sales  is  op- 
posed by  the  drug  industry. 

Let  me  cite  one  particularly  shocking  ex- 
ample of  the  development  and  marketing  of 
a  widely  used  but  controversial  drug:  Ben- 
dectin. It  has  been  prescri'oed  routinely  to 
millions  of  pregnant  women  since  1956  for 
relief  of  ii»ii»pa  and  vomiting. 

Bendectin's  manufacturer.  Richardson 
Merrell,  now  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals. 
Is  facing  several  lawsuits  from  women  who 
blame  the  drug  for  severe  malformations  in 
their  babies.  The  birth  defects,  missing  or 
badly  deformed  limbs,  are  reminiscent  of 
those  caused  by  the  sedative  drug  Thalido- 
mide, which  Merrell  distributed  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

My  reporters  Indy  Badhwar  aiKl  Judy 
Grande  have  examined  court  documents 
and  confidential  company  memos  that 
sketch  an  i^pp»inng  record  of  inadequate 
testing,  irremonsibillty  and  outright  deceit. 
Here  are  what  the  doctmients  show: 

Bendectin  was  concocted,  literally,  by 
Merrell's  research  director.  Dr.  Raymond 
Pogge,  who  had  only  three  months  of  ob- 
stetrical training  in  his  background.  He 
simply  mixed  three  existing  drugs  together 
like  a  cocktail. 

Development  was  to  be  given  top  priority 
so  that,  as  a  Merrell  memo  explained.  Ben- 
dectin would  be  ready  for  promotion  at  an 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

The  FDA  approved  Bendectin  in  1957 
even  though  Merrell  offered  no  reproduc- 
tive or  fertility  tests  to  vouch  for  its  safety. 
Despite  the  American  Medical  Association's 
view  that  combination  drugs  have  a  greater 
risk  of  toxicity,  the  FDA  approved  Bendec- 
tin on  the  grounds  tltat  it  was  not  a  new 
drug,  but  a  mixture  of  drugs  already  on  the 
market. 

To  promote  Bendectin.  Pogge  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  it  for  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Jour- 
nal. It  appeared  under  the  name  of  Dr.  R. 
Nulsen,  an  obstetrician.  In  a  sworn  deposi- 
tion, obtained  by  public  interest  lawyers 
Alan  Eaton,  Tom  Tate  and  Jim  Butler. 
Pogge  later  said  he  had  ghostwrittoi  30  or 
30  articles  for  other  doctors  over  the  years. 

In  1963.  a  Merrell  experi  on  birth  defects. 
R.  E.  Staples,  tested  Bendectin  on  rabbits 
and  noted  malformations  in  the  offspring 
similar  to  those  caused  by  Thalidomide.  He 
recommended  further  testing.  But  the  dis- 
turbing findings  were  deleted  when  the  Sta- 
ples report  was  summarized  for  the  FDA 
and  for  Merrell's  sales  force. 
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The  r<m>imny  raceiv«d  numeroua  lettera 
fracn  ptajratetens  wtth  questions  about  mal- 
fonnatiaiH  that  bad  shown  up  in  their  pa- 
ttanU'  h«hiw  MerreU  did  not  promptly 
report  all  thia  informaUon  to  the  FDA.  as  It 
to  raquirad  by  law  to  do. 

ax  ycaia  after  Bendectln's  introduction, 
an  artide  In  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics, and  Oynecolocy  linked  the  druc  to 
deftonaltleB  in  newborns. 

Last  Saptember.  an  FDA  advisory  oonunit- 
tee  I  e  vie  wed  published  studies  and  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  no  increased  risk  of  birth 
defects  from  the  use  of  Bendeetln.  But  the 
panel  did  come  across  two  studies  that  left 
"Tcaldual  uncertainties"  about  the  dru*. 

Inatrsil  of  orderinc  Bendectin  off  the 
market  while  the  uncertainties  are  cleared 
up.  the  n>A  decided  to  make  use  of  a  new 
regulation  that  would  require  packace  In- 
serts warning  that  the  drus  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  This  is  the  proposed 
regulation  that  the  PDA  has  put  on  hold  In 
response  to  the  administration's  anti  -  regula- 
tory poUdes. 

Ifeanwhlle.  Bendectin  Is  still  on  the 
market.* 


ELGIN  COMMUNITY  SALUTES 
DICK  OROMER 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxiMois 

ni  THB  HOUSX  or  RKPBSSOTTATIVSS 

Thunday.  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hlchly  appropriate  for  the  Elgin 
Township  Republican  Organization  to 
honor  one  of  the  community's  most 
distinguished  citizens  and  my  long- 
time friend.  Dick  Gromer.  at  the  Elgin 
salute  dinner  on  Friday.  li<ay  15.  1981. 

Dick  Gromer  has  established  himself 
in  the  community  as  a  business  leader, 
developing  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing independent  supermarkets, 
simply  titled,  "Gromer's." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dick  Gromer  began  in 
the  grocery  business  with  his  late 
father  and  through  sheer  energy,  pre- 
severance,  and  innate  business  ability 
he  has  become  a  figure  of  national 
reputation  in  the  retail  grocery  busi- 


Serving  formerly  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  later  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  1969.  Dick  Gromer  has 
occupied  many  other  positions  of  im- 
portance and  leadership  in  the  grocery 
and  retail  food  industry.  A  current 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  a  na- 
tional trade  association.  Dick  Gromer 
mainfjiins  close  associations  in  commu- 
nity and  civic  organizations  in  the 
Elgin  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dick  Gromer's  success- 
es in  business  and  in  the  community 
are  supported  actively  by  his  devoted 
and  talented  wife,  Bemice,  and  their 
home  has  been  blessed  with  five  won- 
derful children. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Gromer  family  participates  at 
Gromer's.  This  is  a  tightly  knit  family 
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unit  h^d  together  by  close  personal 
ties  and  by  an  abidlJag  faith  in  our 
great  Nation  and  its  Institutions  and 
by  a  religious  foundation  which  helps 
hold  them  all  together. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  attend  per- 
sonally the  Elgin  salute  dinner  at  the 
Blue  Moon  Restaurant  in  Elgin,  111. 
However.  I  want  you  and  my  col- 
leagues to  know  of  my  respect  and  af- 
fection for  Dick  Gromer,  whom  I  con- 
gratulate and  to  whom  I  communicate 
my  good  wishes.* 


May  7,  1981 


May  7,  ikl 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLA- 
TORS' WRITE-IN  SUPPORT  OF 
RARNWELL  REPROCESSING 
PLANT  

HON.  FLOYD  D.  SPENCE 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLXMA 
IM  THS  HO0S1  OP  RKPRCSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Ktr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  this  body  a 
letter  to  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation  signed  by  Speaker 
Emeritus  Solomon  Blatt  and  90  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  and  by  31  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Senate.  These 
members  of  the  General  Assembly 
have  provided  valuable  insight  into 
the  support  among  South  Carolinians 
for  operation  of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear 
Fuels  Plant  as  a  facility  for  the  reproc- 
essing of  spent  nuclear  fuel.  I  concur 
with  their  contention  that  the  facility 
should  be  maintained  and  allowed  to 
function  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Loss  of  the  commercial 
fuel  reprocessing  capability  and  highly 
skilled  technical  staff  now  available 
through  the  Barnwell  plant  would 
eliminate  a  crucial  link  in  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  and  doubtless  would  prove  a 
serious  delay  in  the  closing  of  that 
fuel  cycle  in  this  country.  BNPP  is 
now  in  a  research  mode,  performing 
contract  research  in  such  areas  as  nu- 
clear materials  handling  safeguards. 
Because  of  an  administration  deferral 
of  commercial  reprocessing  imposed  in 
19T7,  the  plant  has,  as  yet.  functioned 
only  for  research.  In  light  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  decisions  now  before 
us  and  in  view  of  the  need  for  expedi- 
tious formulation  of  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  in  nuclear  energy,  I  be- 
lieve the  points  cited  by  these  legisla- 
tors are  especially  timely  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration  by  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  by  the  executive  branch.  I. 
therefore,  submit  for  the  Rccoro  the 
following  text  of  their  letter: 

To:  Members  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation:  We  wish  to  express 
our  strong  and  continuing  support  for  feder- 
al action  which  would  lead  to  the  full  utili- 
zation of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuels  Plant 
for  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  intended. 

The  United  States  pioneered  and  dominat- 
ed the  development  of  nuclear  energy  for 


decades,  and  South  Carolina  has  plajred  a 
major  part  In  that  process.  This  involve- 
ment includes  one  of  the  country's  largest 
per  capita  suppliers  of  nuclear  generated 
electricity,  the  Savannah  River  Plant's  con- 
tribution to  the  weapons  program,  major 
Navy  nuclear  programs  In  the  Charleston 
area,  commercial  nuclear  fuel  fabrication 
facilities  in  Columbia,  a  low  level  waste 
burial  site  in  Barnwell,  and  the  world's  larg- 
est, most  modem,  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
plant,  also  in  Barnwell. 

The  reprocessing  plant  has  never  operated 
due  to  the  government's  Indefinite  deferral 
of  commercial  reprocessing.  However,  the 
efforts  of  the  Congressional  delegation  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  obtaining  the 
funding,  for  the  last  four  years,  to  keep  this 
reprocessing  option  alive  and  to  provide  val- 
uable research  which  has  contributed  to  the 
non-proliferation  objectives  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  transportation  safety  and  waste 
management  technologies. 

The  nuclear  luel  cycle  is  still  Incomplete 
and  will  remain  so  until  a  commitment  is 
made  to  a  comprehensive  national  waste 
management  program  for  low  level  waste,  as 
well  as  for  military  and  commercial  high 
level  waste. 

In  recent  years  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  state  of  South  Carolina  because  of 
the  large  volume  of  low  level  nuclear  waste 
being  burled  here.  Largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  and 
the  Governor,  legislation  was  passed  that 
has  moved  us  closer  to  sharing  that  problem 
with  other  states. 

Attention  should  now  focus  on  the  high 
level  nuclear  waste  question.  Again,  through 
the  efforts  of  our  Congressional  delegation, 
some  steps  have  been  taken  to  resolve  the 
military  waste  situation  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant. 

The  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuels  Plant  is  an 
important  link  In  the  commercial  waste 
management  program.  Utilizing  the  BNFP 
for  its  intended  purpose,  reprocessing  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  with  the  simultaneous  commit- 
ment to  waste  solidification  and  a  perma-  , 
nent  off  site  waste  repository  would  be  a 
major  step  in  resolving  the  commercial  high 
level  nuclear  waste  problem. 

Taking  these  steps  would  restore  this 
nation  to  Its  rightful  position  as  the  world's 
leader  in  the  safe  and  peaceful  use  of  nucle- 
ar energy. 

And  while  the  nation  would  reap  divi- 
dends from  the  proper,  intended  use  of  the 
BNFP.  so  too  would  South  Carolina.  Among 
the  considerable  benefits  that  the  Palmetto 
state  would  realize  are: 

<1)  Additional  capital  investment  in  the 
state  of  at  least  $500  million  over  the  next 
decade. 

(2)  The  addition  of  up  to  2.000  Jobs  for 
residents  of  the  state,  with  the  majority  of 
the  positions  being  highly  skilled  and  well 
paid. 

(3)  The  emergence  of  South  Carolina  as 
an  energy  producing  state,  rather  than  an 
exclusively  energy  consuming  state,  for  the 
first  time.  (Reprocessing  at  Barnwell  would 
make  available  the  energy  equivalent  of  a 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.) 

(4)  The  infusion  of  tens  of  millloris  of  dol- 
lars into  the  state's  treasury  through  the 
additional  personal,  payroll,  and  possible 
"excise"  taxes  generated  if  BNFP  was  fully 
operational. 

(5)  The  addition  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  state's  economy  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
BNFP  as  a  high  technology  Industry  In 
South  Carolina. 


(6)  The  egtabliahment  of  a  nuclear  poUey 
which  wouU  restore  this  eotmtry  to  its 
proper  role  as  a  world  leader  in  energy  pro- 
duction, and  establish  this  state  as  a  signifi- 
cant contributor  to  the  energy  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

Failure  to  act  could  bring  about  the 
plant's  abandonment  and  dlnnantUng  by  its 
owners  because  of  uncertain  eoonomlc  con- 
ditions and  inconsistent  federal  policy.  This 
action,  in  our  view,  would  sl^>al  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  aurrendering 
Its  historic  position  of  technological  preemi- 
nence and  lead  to  the  eroaitm  of  our  coun- 
try's standing  in  the  world  community. 

Moreover,  It  would  mean  the  forf^ture  of 
an  Investment  of  $363  million,  the  loss  of 
significant  numbers  of  Jobs,  the  loss  of 
untold  dollars  of  State  revenue,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  a  very  negative  message  from 
South  Carolina  to  industries  across  the 
country. 

For  these  specific  reasons,  and  for  the 
general  good  of  both  the  State  and  the 
Nation,  we  urge  you  to  pursue  a  Federal 
policy  which  will  assure  the  future  oper- 
ation of  the  Barnwell  Nuclear  Fuels  Plant 

As  South  Carolinians  interested  in  the 
progress  of  our  State,  and  as  Americans  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  our  Nation,  we 
thank  you  for  your  help  in  the  past  and  for 
your  support  In  the  f  uture.« 


BUDGET  ALTERNATIVE 

HON.  MARYROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSBITATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7, 1981 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
first  came  to  Congress  in  1977.  I  tutve 
voted  according  to  my  conscience  as 
well  as  what  I  believed  to  represent 
the  views  of  my  constituents.  My 
steady  guide  has  been  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  couple  that 
judgment  with  evaluating  the  specific 
concerns  of  the  20th  District  of  Ohio. 
The  same  rule  of  thumb  governed  my 
recent  vote  on  the  flrst  conciurent  res- 
olution of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  (H.  Con.  Res.  115).  I  chose  to  vote 
for  the  budget  resolution  recommend- 
ed by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  supported  by  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership. Regrettably,  this  did  not  pass. 
The  budget  proposal  supported  by  the 
administration  (Gramm-Latta)  was 
adopted. 

Last  November  the  mandate  of  the 
people  rang  loud  and  dear.  Reduce 
spending.  EHiminate  waste  and  fraud. 
Stifle  inflation. 

I  feel  strongly  that  runaway  infla- 
tion seriously  affects  the  well-being  of 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  age  or 
social  status.  We  must  enthusiastically 
cut  spending  which  eliminates  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  Federal  programs. 
However,  we  must  look  carefully  at 
the  budget  proposals  and  determine 
their  impact  on  Americans.  When  pro- 
posed spending  cuts  attempt  to  take 
away  from  citizens  essential  services 
and  programs,  they  must  be  seriously 
considered  by  Congress.  Many  of  these 
budget  cuts  affect  services  provided  to 
senior  citizens,  middle-income  people. 
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children,  and  the  handicapped.  Many 
cuts  reduce  our  commitment  to  the 
arts,  to  mass  transit,  to  highways  and 
railroads,  to  financial  aid  for  students, 
to  enviroiimental  incentives,  to  hous- 
ing assistance,  and  so  forth. 

We  must  not  balance  the  budget  by 
amputating  valuable  programs  that 
have  substantially  improved  the  lot  of 
millions  of  Americans.  For  example,  50 
years  ago,  68  percent  of  our  older 
Americans  were  impoverished.  Today, 
14  percent  are  impoverished.  Some  50 
years  ago.  51  percent  of  the  American 
society  languished  in  a  state  of  pover- 
ty. Today,  only  8  percent  fit  that  cate- 
gory. I  sincerely  fear  that  the  new  eco- 
nomic choices  made  in  the  1982  budget 
may  return  many  of  those  individuals 
who  have  struggled  upward  back  to  a 
state  of  destitution.  I  fear  that  greater 
burdens  will  be  imposed  on  the  elderly 
of  our  Nation  who  today  meagerly  sur- 
vive on  fixed  incomes.  I  fear  that  the 
many  social  security  recipients  who 
rely  solely  upon  their  monthly  check 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  their  basic  ex- 
penses. I  fear  that  the  severe  cut  in 
Federal  employee  Ijenef  its  will  do  per- 
manent damage  to  the  effectiveness 
and  the  productivity  of  the  Federal 
woiit  force.  I  fear  that  the  cut  in  Fed- 
eral employee  annuities  breaches  a 
covenant  agreed  to  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  fear  that  the  middle- 
class  taxpayer  will  be  alarmed  into 
recognizing  that  the  across-the-board 
tax  cut  does  little  or  nothing  to  relieve 
the  high  cost  of  living. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I 
voted  for  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution: 

First,  it  would  have  established  a 
lower  deficit.  The  administration's 
budget,  on  the  other  hand,  orders  a 
$39  billion  deficit— almost  twice  the 
amount  reported  out  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  There 
are  valid  arguments  which  caution 
that  this  dramatic  increase  tias  the  se- 
rious potential  of  further  driving  up 
interest  rates  and  recharging  inflation. 
The  havoc  that  this  could  cause  for 
potential  homeowners,  small  business- 
es and  individuals  on  fixed  incomes  is 
a  devastating  prospect. 

Second,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  contained  a  more  target- 
ed tax  cut.  The  administration's 
budget,  however,  calls  for  a  3-year 
across  the  board  tax  cut.  A  family 
earning  $20,000  a  year  will  benefit  by 
less  than  $200.  A  family  of  four  earn- 
ing $10,000  or  less  will  benefit  by 
about  $33.  In  contrast,  the  family 
earning  $100,000  a  year  wiU  benefit 
from  the  tax  cuts  averaging  about 
$7,000.  The  middle  class  has  historical- 
ly picked  up  the  bill.  Not  only  does  the 
administitttion's  proposal  fail  to  ad- 
dress inequitable  tax  distribution,  it 
rubber  stamps  it.  More  importantly, 
because  of  the  tax  cut.  the  proposal 
eats  up  all  the  savings  it  achieves  and 
more.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
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resolution  would  have  targeted  tax 
cuts  for  middle  income  and  lower 
income  Americans.  It  would  have  re- 
moved the  marriage  penalty,  given  a 
break  for  savings  and  combated  the 
"bracket  creep". 

Third,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution  would  have  restored  fluids 
to  important  human  services  while 
achieving  a  lower  deficit.  My  greatest 
reservation  with  the  administration's 
budget  lies  with  the  total  disregard  for 
supporting  services  and  protecting 
human  needs.  On  a  national  level,  the 
recommended  cut  in  discretionary 
health  programs  is  25  percent:  the  rec- 
ommended cut  in  medicaid,  the  only 
national  health  plan  for  the  moderate 
inccHne,  is  $1.15  billion;  the  recom- 
mended cut  in  child  nutriticm  pro- 
grams is  $2.3  billion;  the  recommended 
cut  in  Amtrak  is  a  further  $179  mil- 
lion; the  recommended  cut  in  Conrail 
is  a  further  $300  million;  the  recom- 
mended cut  in  mass  transit  operating 
assistance  programs  is  a  further  $300 
million.  The  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  which  has  been 
the  wonder  prescription  for  the  ailing 
cities  of  our  Nation  would  be  restored 
a  minima.!  amount  of  money  and  then 
recommended  for  termination. 

Today  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
lengthy  budget  process.  Congress  must 
act  upon  its  binding  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  by  September  15. 
For  the  next  month  Congress  will  be 
deciding  where  to  cut  back  mjrriad 
programs  within  each  congressional 
committee  based  on  the  ceilings  estab- 
lished in  the  budget  resolution.  I 
intend  to  fight  to  restore  many  of 
these  cutbacks  which  are  so  important 
to  our  people.9 


'BACK  DOOR"  IMMIGRATION 
OUT  OF  CONTROL 


HON.  DON  L  BONKER 

OP  WASHIHCTOli 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEtrTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  7. 1981 

m  Bfr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
waves  of  refugees  have  thrust  long  ne- 
glected immigration  issues  into  public 
view.  Less  dramatic  but  more  signifi- 
cant than  refugees  entering  legally 
through  the  "front  door."  is  the 
steady  tide  of  illegal  immigrants  flood- 
ing in  through  the  "back  door."  Final- 
ly, congressional  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  growing  problem,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  Congressman 
BdAZZou  and  S«iator  Simpsoh  for 
their  efforts  in  chairing  Joint  hearings 
on  immigration  problems. 

Our  leaky  borders,  and  the  forces 
behind  the  surge  in  illegal  immigra- 
tion, are  also  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Lance  Gay  of  the  Washington  Star. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues   to   this   article   (reprinted 
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below),  uid  to  the  others  In  Mr.  Oay's 
excellent  series  on  inunigration. 

It  Is  eleu-  th»t  Iramlcratkm— espe- 
cially lllegml  Immigration— is  out  of 
control.  Not  only  does  this  make  a 
mockery  of  our  immigration  laws,  but 
the  mflllonB  of  illegal  aliens  now  in  the 
United  States  conpete  with  our  poor 
and  unemployed  for  Jobs,  housing,  and 
social  servloes.  Since  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  build  the  equivalent  of  a 
Berlin  Wall  along  the  thousands,  of 
miles  of  our  borders,  we  are  left  with 
the  question  of  how  to  halt  the  flow  of 
Ulegal  aliens  Into  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  96th  Congress  I  first  intro- 
duced legislation  which  I  believe  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  issue— the  employ- 
ment of  undociunented  workers.  There 
is  a  growing  consensus  that  employ- 
ment is  the  magnet  that  draws  for- 
eigners to  this  country.  Without  the 
prospect  of  American  Jobs,  which  are 
now  readily  available  to  the  undocu- 
mented worker,  most  aliens  would 
never  contemplate  leaving  their 
homes;  families  and  countrymen  for 
an  uncertain  fate  in  the  United  States. 
Until  this  attraction  is  removed,  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  flow  will  fall. 

The  legislation  I  have  reintroduced 
(H.R.  2490)  parallels  closely  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  and  strikes  at  the  emplojrment 
issue  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner. 
The  measure  includes  penalties  for 
employers  who  knowingly  hire  illegal 
aliens.  However,  it  is  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonble  to  penalize  employers  for  such 
practices  if  they  do  not  have  a  simple 
way  of  knowing  who  is  legally  employ- 
able and  who  is  not.  Clearly,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  simple  and  secure  system  of 
employment  verification. 

Present  law  requires  that  all  gainful- 
ly employed  citizens  have  a  valid  social 
security  number.  So  the  basic  system 
for  controlling  employment  eligibility 
through  a  single  document  is  already 
in  place.  My  bill  would  provide  for  a 
"counterfeit-proof"  social  security 
card.  Father  Hesburgh.  chairman  of 
the  Select  Commission,  endorsed  this 
same  concept  during  the  Joint  commit- 
tee hearings  earlier  this  week. 

There  will  be  no  resolution  of  the  il- 
legal Immigration  program  until  the 
lure  of  employment  is  removed.  H.R. 
2490  restricts  the  employment  of  un- 
dociuiented  aliens  in  an  equitable  and 
cost-effective  manner.  I  hope  you  wiD 
agree  that  this  approach  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Lance  Gay's  article,  "E^try  Is  Easy 
tor  'Illegals'  Prom  Mexico"  follows: 
Enrnv  Is  East  For  "Iixkals"  Pkom 
Mkxico 
(By  Lance  Gay) 

Chula  Vista.  Calif.  Every  day.  as  the  sun 
slips  into  the  PacUlc  Ocean  at  this  most 
southwestern  point  in  the  continental 
United  States,  the  quiet  invasion  begins. 

Across  the  lush  flood  plain  of  the  Tijuana 
River,  people  bedn  to  cluster  In  shadowy 
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knots  on  the  sidewaUcs  outside  the  decaying 
bordertown  cafeterias  and  sleazy  houses 
that  dot  Revoludon  Street,  leading  to  the 
Mezican-Ainerlcan  border. 

In  front  of  them  is  a  10-foot-high  cyclone 
fence  that  marks  the  border.  But  the  fence 
is  more  of  a  symtwl  than  a  barrier. 

By  all  accounts,  millions  have  successfully 
made  the  nocturnal  march  across  the  Tijua- 
na River  Into  America,  where  they  have  fil- 
tered Into  cities  across  the  land  and  disap- 
peared into  the  fabric  of  American  cities. 

"I  came  up  to  look  for  work  in  the  fields," 
said  one. 

Another,  a  plumber  from  Guadalajara, 
said  he  traveled  two  months  to  get  to  the 
border.  "I  can  get  t^  an  hour  up  in  Los  An- 
geles," he  said.  He  tried  twice  before  to 
cross  the  border,  and  twice  was  stopped. 

'They  won't  let  me  in  legally,"  he  said. 

In  recent  years,  the  Border  Patrol— the 
thin  green  line  of  men  and  women  who  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  tide— says  that  the  smug- 
gling of  people  Into  the  country  has  become 
more  organised,  with  "orders"  being  filled 
for  cheap,  non-union  and  docile  workers  as 
far  away  from  the  Tijuana  crossing  as  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

And  Border  Patrol  agents  say  ttiat  illegal 
aliens  are  increasingly  bypassing  rural  and 
agricultural  areas  for  better  paying  Jobs  In 
the  factory,  and  in  construction  and  service 
Industries. 

More  than  half  of  the  Illegal  aliens  who 
were  apprehended  by  the  federal  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  last 
year  were  working  in  manufacturing  Jobs, 
according  to  arrest  reports. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  local  INS  office  esti- 
mates that  up  to  SO  percent  of  those  work- 
ing in  the  city's  garment  district  are  illegal 
aliens. 

Last  month,  border  patrolmen  here  pulled 
over  a  tractor-trailer  truck  filled  with  107  il- 
legal aliens  headed  for  a  factory  up  north. 

So  many  illegals  have  Joined  the  U.S. 
work  force  that  at  least  two  unions— the  In- 
ternational Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union 
and  the  United  Farm  Workers— have  begun 
to  organize  them.  At  the  same  time,  union 
leaders  express  concern  that  some  employ- 
ers are  using  illegal  workers  to  circumvent 
union  activities  in  other  areas. 

Counterfeit  Social  Security  cards  can  be 
bought  in  Tijuana  for  $50.  according  to 
Border  Patrol  agenta.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Inspector  general  of  the  U.S.  De[MUtment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  was  sharply 
critical  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's controls  on  issuing  cards  and  num- 
bers. The  report  said  illegal  aliens  are 
luiown  to  have  paid  $100  for  a  blank  Social 
Security  card  and  that  "controls  over  the 
printing,  distribution  and  storage  of  (them) 
were  found  to  be  totally  ineffective." 

How  many  Illegal  aliens  are  here?  No  one 
knows. 

"You  cant  count  the  things  you  don't 
iiave."  says  Gene  Wood,  chief  patrol  agent 
at  the  Tijuana  border  crossing. 

The  Border  Patrol,  on  the  average,  stops 
and  picks  up  1,500  people  a  day  who  are 
trying  to  get  across  the  border. 

"We  know  we  are  not  100  percent  effec- 
tive." says  Wood,  acknowledging  that  many 
get  tlirough.  Some  say  the  agents  catch  two 
out  of  every  five,  others  say  it's  less  than 
that.  Everyone  agrees  that  those  who  are 
caught,  held  overnight  and  sent  back  to  Ti- 
juana the  next  morning  will  attempt  again 
to  make  the  crossing  the  next  night. 

For  the  550  agenU  under  Wood's  com- 
mand who  patrol  60  miles  of  border  from 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  a  futile  task  to  try 
artd  stop  anyone  who  is  committed  to 
coming  acroai. 

With  that  length  of  border,  the  agents 
concentrate  on  the  mosquito-infested  13 
miles  that  stretch  in  front  of  Tijuana  l>e- 
tween  the  ocean  and  Mt.  Otay.  But  it  is  a 
five-mlle-long  area  here— imown  to  the  INS 
as  the  Chula  VIsU  District  and  to  Border 
Patrol  agents  as  the  "combat  zone"— that 
will  be  the  port  of  entry  for  most  illegal 
aliens  in  this  country. 

Some  INS  officials  admit  privately  that 
they  believe  that  the  United  States  tias 
made  only  token  efforts  to  control  immigra- 
tion into  this  country  from  Mexico  because 
Washington  Is  afraid  of  the  political  turmoil 
that  would  follow  if  there  were  not  some 
safety  valve  for  Mexico's  population  concen- 
tration. Others  say  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  cooperation  with  Mexico 
In  order  to  obtain  Mexican  oil  and  natural 
gas  resulted  in  administrative  decisions  that 
aimed  only  at  discouraging— not  prevent- 
ing—illegal immigration. 

Testifying  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  border 
control.  Tijuana  smugglers— coyotes  who 
cliarge  from  $300  to  $300  to  run  the 
border— now  guarantee  delivery.  If  you're 
stopped,  they  tell  their  groups  of  would-be 
illegals,  meet  at  the  same  place  the  next 
night  to  try  again. 

James  Shwartz.  night  supervisor  of  the 
Border  Patrol  agents,  says  that  he  has  seen 
changing  patterns  in  the  sort  of  illegals  that 
are  coming  across  the  border  from  Mexico. 

'A  few  years  ago,"  he  said,  'it  used  to  be 
people  coming  up  and  worlting  for  the 
summer  In  the  lettuce  fields  or  in  agricul- 
ture and  then  going  l>ack.  Now  we  think 
nothing  at  all  of  catching  30  people,  often 
women  and  children  who  are  coming  up  to 
join  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

"In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  has 
gotten  real  heavy.  We  catch  30,000  a  month 
here— and  I  think  that's  about  a  third  of 
what  is  coming  across.  In  a  year,  enough 
people  get  through  here  to  populate  the 
city  of  San  Diego." 

In  an  effort  to  curb  the  invasion,  the 
Border  Patrol  has  resorted  to  mUitary  tech- 
nologies, spotting  sensors  along  Smuggler's 
Gulch— the  favored  route  used  by  smugglers 
to  bring  Chinese  latx>rers  into  this  country 
illegally  in  the  last  century— and  east  of 
OUy  Mesa.  On  top  of  the  highest  hill, 
scratched  and  worn  Vietnam  war-era  night- 
vision  scopes  and  20-year-old  infrared  cam- 
eras are  installed  each  evening  to  monitor 
the  movement  across  the  rivert>ed. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  sun  sets,  the 
sensors  in  Smuggler's  Gulch  are  triggered 
and  soon  red  dots  appear  on  the  infrared 
scope  as  knots  of  people  begin  to  squirm 
northwards  across  the  border,  crouching  In 
the  tumbleweed  clumps  and  cabbage  fields 
while  they  survey  the  scene  before  making  a 
dash. 

"They're  like  lizards,"  said  Shwartz. 
"They're  all  over  the  hills  now." 

"A  lot  of  nights,  we're  Just  up  here  giving 
them  a  head  count  of  those  who  get  across." 
he  said.  "We  Just  don't  have  enough  agents 
to  catch  them  all." 

The  Border  Patrol  also  has  come  under 
the  squeeze  of  Reagan  administration 
budget-cutting  measures.  Recently,  the 
patrol  has  had  to  curb  its  gasoline  use  to 
save  money  and  Is  limited  to  traveling  20 
miles  per  eight-hour  shift. 

At  the  cavernous  Los  Angeles  Greyhound 
bus  terminal.  Guadalupe  Ochoa.  an  INS 
agent  for  the  past  10  years  and  a  natural- 
ized Mexican-American  himself,  surveys  the 
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crowds  that  get  on  and  off  buses,  looking 
for  people  who  are  slipping  through  to  get 
to  farm  JolM  in  Salinas  and  factor  Jobs  in  8e- 
atUe. 

Ochoa  spots  a  young  man  sitting  in  a 
comer  of  the  station,  hugging  a  brown  gro- 
cery bag  full  of  clothing,  and  walks  over  to 
talk  to  him.  He  tias  been  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  for  two  years  and  was  headed  for  Sali- 
nas to  look  for  a  Job  weeding  lettuce  fields. 
It  was  the  third  time  in  four  years  that  he 
has  been  arrested,  he  said. 

"I  came  to  work,  to  improve  a  little  bit," 
said  the  35-year-old  man.  who  gave  his  name 
as  Arturo  Rodriguez  Mirando.  The  first 
time  he  came,  he  said,  he  walked  to  the 
border  from  Mexico  City  and  paid  $M  for  a 
coyote  to  show  him  the  way  across  the  Ti- 
juana Iwrder. 

Now  he  knows  the  way.  He  says  he  knows 
all  the  tricks.  He  says  he  will  be  back.* 
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SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JCKSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATtVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Sales  Repre- 
sentatives Protection  Act  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  am  Joined  in 
sponsorship  by  104  of  our  colleagues, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
both  parties.  This  large  number  of 
Members  indicates  the  widespread 
concern  for  the  problems  facing 
wholesale  sales  representatives.  The 
proposed  legislation  is  an  effort  to 
assist  productive,  successful  salesmen 
and  protect  Ihem  from  unfair  treat- 
ment in  their  dealings  with  the  manu- 
facturers they  represent. 

On  April  9  the  text  of  this  new  bill 
was  published  in  the  Cohgressional 
Record  Extensions  of  Remarks.  This 
bill  is  a  revision  of  H.R.  5099,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Dick  Ot- 
TiNGER  in  the  last  Congress.  We  have 
attempted  to  improve  the  legislation 
by  narrowing  its  focus,  in  response  to 
suggestions  made  over  the  past  year. 

The  new  legislation  will  be  studied 
in  a  hearing  to  be  held  this  summer  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism.  The 
ranking  minority  member.  Congress- 
man Norm  Lent,  is  also  a  cosponsor  of 
this  bill.  We  hope  to  further  explore 
the  need  for  this  legislation  at  that 
hearing  and  to  consider  the  need  for 
any  perfecting  amendments. 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  take  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  matter  and  that  they  will  Join  us 
in  supporting  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  KKW  TOKK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7.  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  column  Jack  Anderson  dis- 
cusses the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's plan  to  delay  indefinitely  a  rule 
that  controversial  prescription  drugs 
contain  package  iniserts  warning  pa- 
tients about  their  dangers.  This  is 
being  done  in  response  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  antiregulation  stand. 
Anderson  writes: 

This  mild  corrective  action,  far  less  drastic 
than  taking  a  suspect  drug  off  the  market 
while  its  safety  Is  proven,  would  at  least  give 
doctors  and  patients  a  chance  to  weigh  the 
risks  against  the  benefits  of  the  medication. 
Yet  even  this  partial  damper  on  sales  is  op- 
posed by  the  drug  industry. 

Anderson  goes  on  to  cite  as  an  exam- 
ple the  development  and  marketing  of 
Bendectin,  a  controversial  drug  widely 
used  by  pregnant  women  for  relief  of 
nausea  and  vomiting  and  which  I 
warned  against  on  February  12.  1980, 
page  2713  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Anderson  outlines  "an  appall- 
ing record  of  inadequate  testing,  irre- 
sponsibility and  outright  deceit"  on 
the  part  of  the  drug  manufacturer. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  how 
many  other  "Bendectins"  there  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PDA's  decision  re- 
garding package  inserts  is  clearly  not 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  consumer.  If 
the  Administration  will  not  take 
action  to  protect  the  lives  and  health 
of  our  citizens,  then  Congress  should 
act  to  do  so. 

I  commend  Mr.  Anderson's  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

PDA  TO  Delay  Drug  Warmihg  Rules 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Responding  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's go-slow  approach  to  more  government 
regulations,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion is  planning  to  delay  indefinitely  a  rule 
that  controversial  prescription  drugs  con- 
tain paclutge  inserts  to  warn  patients  about 
their  dangers. 

This  mild  corrective  action,  far  less  drastic 
than  taking  a  suspect  drug  off  the  market 
while  its  safety  is  proven,  would  at  least  give 
doctors  and  patients  a  chance  to  weigh  the 
risks  against  the  benefits  of  the  medication. 
Yet  even  this  partial  damper  on  sales  is  op- 
posed by  the  drug  industry. 

Let  me  cite  one  particularly  shocking  ex- 
ample of  the  development  and  marketing  of 
a  widely  used  but  controversial  drug:  Ben- 
dectin. It  has  been  prescril>ed  routinely  to 
millions  of  pregnant  women  since  1956  for 
relief  of  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Bendectin's  manufacturer.  Richardson 
Merrell,  now  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals, 
is  facing  several  lawsuits  from  women  who 
blame  the  drug  for  severe  malformations  in 
their  babies.  The  birth  defects,  missing  or 
badly  deformed  limbs,  are  reminiscent  of 
those  caused  by  the  sedative  drug  Thalido- 
mide, which  Merrell  distributed  in  the 
United  SUtes. 
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My  reporters  Indy  Badhwar  and  Judy 
Grande  have  examined  court  documents 
and  confidential  company  memos  that 
sketch  an  appalling  record  of  inadequate 
testing,  irresponsibility  and  outright  deceit. 
Here  are  what  the  documents  show: 

Bendectin  was  concocted,  literally,  by 
Merrell 's  research  director.  Dr.  Raymond 
Pogge,  who  had  only  three  months  of  ob- 
stetrical training  in  his  badtground.  He 
simply  mixed  three  existing  drugs  together 
like  a  cocktaiL 

Development  was  to  be  given  top  priority 
so  that,  as  a  Merrell  memo  explained,  Ben- 
dectin would  be  ready  for  promotion  at  an 
upcoming  meeting  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 

The  FDA  approved  Bendectin  in  19S7 
even  though  Merrell  offered  no  reproduc- 
tive or  fertility  tests  to  vouch  for  its  safety. 
Despite  the  American  Medical  Association's 
view  tliat  combination  drugs  have  a  greater 
risk  of  toxicity,  the  FDA  approved  Bendec- 
tin on  the  grounds  tliat  It  was  not  a  new 
drug,  but  a  mixture  of  drugs  already  on  the 
market. 

To  promote  Bendectin,  Pogge  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  it  for  the  Otiio  State  Medical  Jour- 
nal. It  appeared  under  the  name  of  Dr.  R. 
Nulsen,  an  obstetrician.  In  a  sworn  deposi- 
tion, obtained  by  public  interest  lawyers 
Alan  Eaton.  Tom  Tate  and  Jim  Butler. 
Pogge  later  said  he  had  ghostwritten  20  or 
30  articles  for  other  doctors  over  the  years. 

In  1963.  a  Merrell  expert  on  birth  defects, 
R.  E.  Staples,  tested  Bendectin  on  rabbits 
and  noted  malformations  in  the  offspring 
similar  to  those  caused  by  Thalidomide.  He 
recommended  further  testing.  But  the  dis- 
turbing findings  were  deleted  when  the  Sta- 
ples report  was  summarized  for  the  n^A 
and  for  Merrell's  sales  force. 

The  company  received  numerous  letters 
from  physicians  with  questions  about  mal- 
formations that  had  shown  up  in  their  pa- 
tients' babies.  Merrell  did  not  promptly 
report  all  this  information  to  the  FDA,  as  it 
is  required  by  law  to  do. 

Six  years  after  Bendectin's  introduction, 
an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  linked  the  drug  to 
deformities  in  newborns. 

Last  September,  an  FDA  advisory  commit- 
tee reviewed  published  studies  and  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  no  increased  risk  of  birth 
defects  from  the  use  of  Bendectin.  But  the 
panel  did  come  across  two  studies  that  left 
"residual  uncertainties"  about  the  drug. 

Instead  of  ordering  Bendectin  off  the 
market  wtiile  the  uncertainties  are  cleared 
up.  the  FDA  decided  to  make  use  of  a  new 
regulation  that  would  require  pacluge  in- 
serts warning  that  the  drug  should  be  used 
only  as  a  last  resort.  This  is  the  proposed 
regulation  that  the  FDA  has  put  on  hold  in 
response  to  the  administration's  antiregula- 
tory  policies. 

Meanwhile.  Bendectin  is  still  on  the 
market.* 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  7,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  applaud  President  Reagan  for  ac- 
knowledging our  great  heritage  and 
declaring  this  day  a  National  Day  of 
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Pr»yer.  It  It  flttinc  that  on  this  day 
that  Concrea  haa  voted  a  new  eco- 
nomic direction  for  our  Nation  that  we 
thanli  God  for  the  bleainc  He  has  be- 
stowed on  our  land  the  the  protection 
He  affords  us  ss  a  people. 

This  country  was  founded  by  men 
and  women  who  had  a  strong,  funda- 
mental belief  in  Ood.  That's  the  secret 
of  our  freedom.  And  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  blessed  we  must  remain 
one  nation  under  Ood.  Our  Founding 
Fftthers  would  tell  us  tliat  those  who 
believe  our  country  can  exist  apart 
from  Ood— the  author  of  our  liberty- 
are  misguided  and  tlireaten  the  very 
foundation  that  makes  our  country 
great.  Separation  of  church  and  state 
does  not  mean  separation  of  Ood  from 
government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  support  the  reestablishment  of  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools  and 
point  out  that  in  1963.  the  year  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  reli- 
gious exercises  in  school  is  iUegal.  70 
percent  of  the  U.S.  public  disapproved 
of  the  Court's  action.  A  1980  Oallup 
poll  showed  that  three  persons  in  four, 
or  76  percent,  favor  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  would  permit 
voluntary  prayers  to  be  said  in  public 
schools.  Therefore.  I  am  cosponsoring 
a  bill  to  remove  Supreme  Court  and 
Federal  district  court  Jurisdiction  over 
State  statutes  that  relate  to  voluntary 
prayer. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  prayer  by  Reverend  Tony 
Ahlstrom: 


May  7,  1981 


May  8, 1981 


O  Ood.  help  ui.  We  are  a  nation  of  too 
many  laws.  Not  too  much  law— but  too 
many  laws.  We  can  handle  the  lawbreakers, 
but  who  will  save  u>  from  lawmakm. 
Before  we  overdose  on  lethal  amounts  of 
leglalation.  regulaUon,  and  Utlgatlon. 

We  know  that  too  much  food  does  not  end 
in  health,  but  in  obesity.  We  know  ttiat  too 
much  wine  does  not  end  in  cheer,  but  in 
drunkennear  We  know  that  too  much  work 
doea  not  end  in  productivity,  but  in  fatigue. 
We  know  that  too  much  leisure  does  not 
end  in  ease,  but  In  poverty.  We  know  ttiat 
too  much  freedom  does  not  end  In  liberty, 
but  in  anarchy.  But  we  have  not  yet  learned 
that  too  many  laws  do  not  end  in  order,  but 
in  chaos. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  nation  of 
laws,  not  men.  But  the  need  of  the  hour  is 
for  men.  not  laws;  for  enforcement,  not  en- 
actment; for  the  spirit,  not  the  letter. 
Amen.« 
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The  Hooae  met  at  11  ajn.  and'was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speako-  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wrioht). 


DE8IONATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  onn- 
munlcatlon  from  the  Bpeaktar. 

WASHnrarm,  D.C.. 

Mav  7.  IMl. 
I  hereby  rtwlgnate  the  Hoooralile  Jim 
WuoBT  to  act  as  ^waker  pro  tenuKxe  on 
Friday,  May  8. 1981. 

Th(mus  p.  O'HwtLL.  Jr.. 

Speaker  of  the 
Houte  of  RegreaenUMvet. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

For  the  beauty  of  the  earth. 

For  the  glory  of  the  ddes. 
For  the  love  which  from  our  birth 

Over  and  around  us  lies: 
Lord  of  all.  to  thee  we  raise 
This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 
For  thyself,  best  Olft  Divine! 

To  our  race  so  freely  glvm: 
For  that  great,  great  love  of  thine. 

Peace  on  earth,  and  Joy  in  heaven! 
Lord  of  all.  to  thee  we  raise 
Thib  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 
Fdluot  S.  PmFonrr.  1836-1917. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  delta,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

1  &J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  Amaifnmtln^ 

r  July  17,  1961,  as  "National  P.O.W.-MXA. 

Recognition  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-689.  appointed  Mr.  Mathias 
(chairman),  Mr.  Prsssler.  Mr.  Sfbc- 
TSH.  Mr.  Pkll  (vice  chainnan).  Mr. 
HoLLiHos.  Mr.  Eaglctoh,  Mr.  Habt, 
and  Mr.  Lkaht  to  attend  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  to  be  held  in  Voiioe, 
Italy,  May  82  to  26, 1981. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 


Pursuant  to  dauae  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  v>proved. 


MAY  10— TAX  FREEDOM  DAT 

(Mr.  DREIER  asked  and  was  given 
pomlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  £4;>eaker.  May  10 
will  mark  a  great  day  for  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  It  is  a  time  for  all 
those  who  reqieet  and  uphold  the 
ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed to  sit  badt  and  marvel  at  what  300 
years  of  democratic  government  has 
wrought— for  on  May  10,  Americans 
wai  celebrate  Tax  FTeedmn  Day.  Tes, 
<m  this  day  the  average  American  will 
have  finally  woriLed  enough  hours  this 
year  to  pay  off  his  total  tax  obligation 
for  1981. 

Tax  Freedom  Day  is  a  mobile  holi- 
day that  during  the  past  50  years  has 
moved  ftmn  Valentine's  Day.  through 
Washington's  Birthday,  past  the  first 
day  of  qDring,  through  April  Fools' 
Day  and  has  now  reached  a  cocdebra- 
tion  with  Mother's  Day.  Mr.  e^)eaker, 
is  it  not  really  time  we  proride  smne 
genuine  relief  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er? Is  it  not  time  we  begin  restoring 
hard-earned  dollars  to  the  pockets  of 
the  American  pe<H>le?  For  if  we  do  not 
begin  now,  I  am  afraid  we  will  soon  be 
celebrating  Tax  Freedom  Day  with 
picnics,  parades,  and  fireworks. 


DELINQUENT  DEBTS  OWED  TO 
UNCLE  SAM  COULD  BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  ivevious  order  of  the  House,  the  veaa- 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dahul- 
soK),  Is  recogniaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  yes- 
terday in  this  Chamber,  and  of  course 
in  preceding  days,  there  was  a  lot  of 
talk  about  halandng  budgets  and  get- 
ting otir  economy— particularly  the 
Government  portion  of  it— under  con- 
trol; all  of  which  is  good,  useful,  and 
so  forth,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  big  hole  in  the  botimn  of  our  fi- 
nancial bucket  which,  if  we  could  plug 
it  up,  would  help  and  in  fact  we  could 
balance  this  year's  budget  If  we  could 
plug  this  hole. 

I  am  talking  about  delinquent  debts 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Govemmoit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  srane  time  now,  I 
have  been  ctmoemed  about  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  ener- 
getically pursue  and  collect  the 
moneys  owed  to  it  as  a  result  of  delin- 
quent loans,  unpaid  taxes,  and  various 


other  legal  daims.  I  understand  «*«»» 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
recently  estimated  that  UjB.  cttJaem 
owed  $175  bOlloa  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  Sqytember  M.  1979.  and 
some  $25.8  bmion  of  that  was  deiin- 
Qucnt.  That  is  enooi^  to  balanoe  the 
budget  When  we  are  trying  to  balance 
a  budget,  reduce  expendttuxes.  and 
continue  to  mwide  aid  to  thoae  in 
need,  we  cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of 
drain  upon  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We 
must  plug  this  hole  bef  cne  it  swallows 
us. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  $18  bmion  in 
taxes  remain  unpaid;  $1.8  billion  In  de- 
linquent awMwrnts  is  owed  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  $1  billkm  to 
Houstaig  and  Urban  Devdopmcot.  $L9 
bUlkm  to  Health  and  Human  Senrioes, 
and  $2.2  billion  to  the  Dqiartment  of 
Education  to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
DQMrtments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  unpaid  ddits 
and  dalms  waiting  to  be  cdleeted.  As 
of  Smtembo- 1960  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  63.000  Vetefsne'  Adminis- 
tration debts  worth  $69  billion  for  od- 
lectian  and  in  fiscal  year  1980.  an  addi- 
tional 31.000  VA  dd>to  worth  $86  mil- 
lion were  turned  over  for  eoDectkn.  In 
the  past  3  years,  the  Department  of 
Education  has  turned  over  some  36.000 
guaranteed  student  loans  wmth  $43 
millkm  tm  collection;  however,  bef ote 
that  time,  very  little  was  done  to  ac- 
tively pursue  and  collect  those  debts. 

I  have  been  putting  pressure  on  the 
VA  and  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
better  oomdinate  their  e£f<xts  and 
procedures  so  as  to  lie  more  effective 
in  the  oollectian  of  tirffaiqii^mt  VA 
debts.  Substantial  v«xtgttm  has  been 
made. 

In  addition  to  delinquent  loans.  I  am 
obtain  that  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  recoverable  dalms  tat  health  care 
provided  by  the  UJB.  Government,  but 
n^iich  is  covered  by  medkad  and  hi09i- 
tallaatkm  insurance,  go  uncollected 
each  year  at  the  expense  of  the  UJB. 
taxpayer.  These  arise  out  of  the  faek 
that  the  hoqrttals  and  dlnies  <rf  the 
several  military  services  and  the  VA 
provide  medical  and  ho^ttal  care  to 
persons  whose  health  problems  are 
covered  by  workers'  compoisation  in- 
surance <»-.  by  private  health  insurance 
carried  by  the  patient  In  recent  oocre- 
apondence  with  the  Department  ct  the 
Air  Force.  I  sou^t  information  on  the 
number  of  such  dalms  which  they  had 
pursued  and  the  amounts  cdlectedL 
The  Air  F(»oe  responded  that  in  fiscal 
1980  they  had  collected  502  woricers' 


I         a  Tliis  symbol  reprcsena  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  pcoceedings,  eg..  D  1407  is  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symlml  identific*  staccmeno  or  inscrtioos  which  are  noc  qwken  l>y  die  Member  oa  die  floor. 
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ooinpcBisatl<m  claims  for  $331,111.  but 
they  were  usable  to  give  any  ecUmates 
for  the  number  of  eases  In  which 
medical  care  was  prorlded  In  private 
f aeOttles.  paid  f  w  by  CHAlfPUS.  and 
never  reported  for  collection.  Yet.  I 
have  learned  that  in  northern  Califor- 
nia, a  private  '•<»»"p*"y  has  been 
i««tyhhny  claims  paid  by  a  single  large 
INivate  health  care  provider  with 
wottaaan's  rompmsatimi  claims  and  in 
the  space  of  3  years  that  effort  has  in- 
creased that  single  health  care  provid- 
er's reeovoies  from  $45,000  per  year  to 
$1.6  mOllon  last  year.  If  that  can  be 
aooompUshed  by  one  company  in  oat 
area  of  oat  State,  prudence  and  com- 
mowpwuir  require  that  similar  tech- 
niques should  be  applied  to  similar 
claims  collection  efforts  throughout 
the  military  services,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  other  Govern- 
ment  health  facilities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  acquired  more 
sidU  at  collecting  moneys  owed  than 
any  other  agency  of  the  Oovemment. 
and  it  miifat  be  a  good  idea  for  other 
agencies  to  ocmsult  with  the  HtS  and 
the  Oenoal  Accounting  Office  to  de- 
termine if  there  are  techniques  that 
could  be  employed  in  their  debt  collec- 
tion efforts  so  that  people  will  begin 
to  realise  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  not  forgotten  them  and 
their  loan.  Unfortunately,  under 
present  procedures,  it  appears  that  the 
Federal  agencies  do,  in  fact,  simply 
fOTget  about  the  loan  once  it  is  made 
and  let  it  go  uncollected.  And  it  is  the 
American  taxpayer  who  pi^s  up  that 
load  on  top  of  all  the  others. 

We  need  effective  techniques  to 
make  it  dear  from  the  beginning  that 
the  Oovemment  will  not  forget  the 
loans  it  makes  and  that  it  will  vig- 
orously follow  up  on  its  collecti(Hi  ef- 
forts. 

In  this  vein.  I  was  pleased  to  note  on 
pages  22353  and  22354  of  the  April  17. 
IMl.  Federal  Register  that  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  and  the  Ooieral  Account- 
ing Office  have  advised  Federal  agen- 
cies to  consider  ccmtracting  with  pri- 
vate sources  for  collection  services  to 
supplement  Federal  collection  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  first  step  and  a  good 
one.  but  mtve  can  and  should  be  done 
to  atop  this  drain  of  bilUtms  of  dollars 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We  owe  this 
much  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 


Mr.  Aawuimo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDiaiS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  cmsent.  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Ifr.  DAinsLSOH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazbit)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  ranarlLB  and  include  ex- 
traneous matolak) 

Mr.  OoliZAiXE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Nbluoah. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kazsh  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Lamtos. 

Mr.  OsxasTAK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wtskh  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED) 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

&J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  desisnating 
July  17.  IMl.  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A. 
Reeocnitlon  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Pwt  Offlee  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  11  minutes 
ajn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday.  May 
12. 1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


IMV.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Special 
Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmlttlns  the  annual  report  of  her  office 
for  calendar  year  IMO.  punuant  to  ft  VB.C. 
XWtimY,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^ivU  Service. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Policy,  Planning 
and  LegislatlTe  Affatn  (CtvO  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  the 
Oulf  Intraooastal  Waterway,  Louisiana  Sec- 
tion—High Level  Highway  Crossings,  in  re- 
sponse to  resolutlODS  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  adopted  November  3, 
1970.  and  June  7,  1072.  and  a  resolution  of 
the  House  Cc«nmlttee  on  Public  Works 
adopted  December  2,  1970;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

1309.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalation  to  terminate  functions 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to  trans- 
fer certain  functions  of  the  Board  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
piupoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Worlcs  and  Transportation. 

1310.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  reporting  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1311.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  plan  and  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  a  dvil  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1303.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. ClvQ  Air  Patrol,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  cal- 
endar year  1980,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
tlie  act  of  July  1, 1948;  to  the  (Committee  an 
Armed  Services. 

13(M.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  permit  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  appoint  physi- 
cians with  at  least  4  years  of  service  credit 
to  ttie  Medical  Corps  Reserve  in  the  initial 
pay  grade  of  0-3;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servioes. 

1305.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Energy  Information  Administration. 
DeiMutment  of  Energy,  transmitting  volume 
two  of  ttie  administration's  1980  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  section  ft7(aX2)  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended;  to  the  Oxnmlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1308.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed refund  of  8388,274.38  in  excess  royal- 
ties to  Texaco.  Inc..  OeUy  OO  Co.,  and  ANR 
ProductiMi  Co.,  punuant  to  section  10(b)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of 
1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Instilar  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  DESjLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJt.  2819.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
97-31).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  OKnmlttee  on  Science  and 
Tectmology.  HJl.  1257.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-32).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 

HJl.  3512.  A  bill  making  supplemental 

and  further  continuing  appropriations  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 

rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 


otlier  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  SftlS.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Prioe-An- 
deraon  provislMis  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  relating  to  liability  for  scctdwaU  at 
nuclear  facilities,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to 
the  Ommnittee  on  Interiw  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  authorise  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  interest  cliargas  on  Ooounodity 
Credit  Corporation  Loans  in  atitit  to  de- 
crease Um  rate  of  default;  to  the  Committee 
on  A^icultuve. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  lA, 
Mr.  MsDiesw.  and  Mr.  Shosxik): 


HJL  UU.  A  bill  to  imtwove  raU  service  in 
the  northeast  regioD  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Enovy  and  Commerce. 
ByMs.OAKAR: 

HJl.  3518.  A  bOl  to  restore  premium  pay 
to  certain  employees  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civfl  Service. 


H.R.  2338:  Mr.  Davis. 
HmT.  Res.  131:  Mr.  db  Ldoo. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
oluticms  as  follows: 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  <m  the 
Clerk's  desk  snd  referred  as  follows: 

78.  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
lioard  of  educaticm,  Bayonne,  N.J..  relative 
to  impact  aid  for  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

79.  Also,  petition  of  the  Iward  of  trustees. 
Hunger  Task  Force  of  Ohio,  Coltmibus,  rela- 
tive to  food  programs;  Jointly,  to  tlie  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


MM 
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TlM  Sanato  mat  at  9:18  aJB..  on  the 
fflrpirmtlini  of  the  recess,  end  wu  called 
to  order  toy  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TtontMom) . 


The  rtiwr***"  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halrerson.  LLD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

OradoiiB  Father  In  heaven,  make  this 
a  hlronri  day  for  the  Senators  and  all 
who  serve  with  them  as  they  finish  a 
week  of  very  hard  woi^. 

G^ant  to  all  who  serve  so  faithfully 
here  a  pleasant  weekend  with  family  and 
friends.  May  there  be  opportunity  for  lei- 
sure and  family  nurture,  for  rest  and 
rdazatloa  and  worship. 

Bless  these  Thy  servants  Lord  with 
healthy  rasidte  from  the  arduous  duties 
of  this  week.  In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


iLegMcettoe  doy  of  Mondav,  AprU  27,  1981) 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
fxirther  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
it  to  any  Senator,  or  yield  it  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  or  yield  it 
back,  as  circumstances  may  reqidre. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  majority  letuler  will 
yield  the  time  to  me,  I  may  need  it  or 
I  may  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  my  remaining  time  under  the 
standing  order  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


RECocmmoN  op  the  majority 

LEADER 

The  PRESnyENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  majority  leader 
is  now  recognised. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


CHAPLAIN  COMMENDED  FOR 
OPENING  PRAYER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  Chaplain  for  his 
prayer  thJs  morning.  I  must  say  that  it 
sets  a  good  note  and  I  think  a  very  ap- 
propriate note  for  the  ending  of  this  week 
and  the  beginning  of  the  weekend. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  mESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order  has  expired  or  has  been  yielded 
back.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  15  minutes.  In  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  yield  to  Mr.  PitoxMm  such  time  as 
he  may  desire  of  the  time  under  my  con- 
trol and  then,  following  him,  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hkf- 
LiN)  may  need,  and  then  such  time  as 
Mr.  RixGLK  may  need. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


NUMBING  TERROR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  30,  was  Holocaust  Day, 
a  day  of  prayers  and  painful  memorials. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  noted  that  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  know 
nothing  of  the  Holocaust  firsthand.  So 
most  of  the  participants  at  the  many  me- 
morial services  around  the  world  wit- 
nessed the  terror  through  the  eyes  of 
the  survivors — their  own  sight  clouded 
by  the  shadows  of  the  great  crimes  that 
have  accumulated  since. 

At  the  same  time,  the  victims  of  other, 
brutal  crimes  make  claims  to  the  cen- 
tury's ultimate  martyrdom.  Yet  as  How- 
ard Singer  writes,  "it  is  degrading,  even 
ghoulish  to  seek  to  prove  preeminence 
in  siiffering." 

How  can  one  measure  the  suffering  in- 
flicted on  the  Cambodians  by  the  Khy- 
■  mer  Rouge?  How  can  one  weigh  the  gen- 
ocides of  the  Armenians,  Jews.  Gypsies, 
or  Ugandans  against  each  other?  That 
our  history  is  littered  with  tragedy  is 
without  question.  The  repeated  instances 
of  war.  famine,  starvation,  and  slaughter 
are  sadly  familiar  to  us.  And  confronted 
with  the  sheer  weight  of  these  crimes, 
we  often  can  do  little  more  than  turn 
away — numb  to  their  horror. 

I  have  been  making  these  speeches 
nearly  every  day  since  1967;  over  2,400 
statements  in  14  years.  It  is  not  siupris- 
ing,  therefore,  that  like  a  persistent  noise 
in  the  background,  the  issue  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  often  ignored. 


This  cannot  be.  The  value  of  the  mes- 
sage cannot  be  lessened  by  its  loss  of 
novelty.  Though  we  live  daily  with  death, 
we  cannot  fall  to  be  outraged  over  each 
individual  tragedy. 

While  the  Genocide  Convention  does 
not  address  aU  forms  of  violence,  it  does 
concern  Itself  with  the  most  atrocious 
crime  in  civilized  sode^— denying  whole 
groups  of  people  the  right  to  live,  and 
destroying  them  on  the  basis  of  their  be- 
liefs, nationality,  or  heritage. 

Obviously,  the  opponents  of  the  con- 
vention do  not  condone  this  crime.  But 
their  objections  to  the  treaty  are  mis- 
guided. The  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion and  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  shown  that  the  treaty  would  not 
infringe  on  U.S.  sovereignty.  It  would 
not  establish  a  worid  penal  court,  or  any 
such  entity. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  an  ex- 
pression of  outrage  bom  of  the  tortured 
events  of  the  Nazi  holocaust.  It  makes 
genocide  an  IntematitMial  crime,  and  re- 
quires all  consenting  nations  to  guard 
against  it  through  international  law.  It 
has  been  approved  by  every  President 
since  Truman,  as  an  afnRnatl'>n  of  the 
most  basic  of  himun  rights — the  right 
to  live. 

The  treaty  is  an  old  issue,  dealing  with 
a  very  old  crime,  but  our  recent  history 
forces  us  to  see  that  wholesale  murder 
has  never  lost  its  novelty. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 


ON  MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  Sunday, 
May  10.  1981.  marks  the  67th  celebration 
of  Mother's  Day.  While  millions  of  Amer- 
icans will  take  this  opportunity  to  show 
in  very  personal  ways  their  appreciation 
to  their  mothers,  I  hope  this  very  special 
day  will  mark  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  basic  American  life. 

This  67th  celebration  of  Mother's 
Day  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  strengthen  basic 
American  family  life. 

As  we  observe  Mother's  Day  and  honor 
the  mothers  of  this  Nation  this  Sunday, 
let  us  also  woric  to  bring  our  families 
closer  together — for  it  is  the  family  unit 
that  is  the  primary  molder  of  attitudes 
and  values  in  our  society. 

The  family  imit  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  American  society  throughout  the 
hist(»7  of  this  great  Nation.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  family  is  the  most  im- 
portant institution  in  the  United  States. 

And  American  mothers  have  been  the 
greatest  source  of  this  proud  Nation's 
strength  and  inspiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  read  the  original  Mother's  Day 
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Act,  which  was  Introduced  on  May  7. 

1914. 

joxMT  RisoLxrnoir  Rbatxvi  to  thi  Osnav- 

AMCX  or  MOTHSB'S  DftT 

Whereas  the  service  rendered  the  Uhlted 
States  by  the  American  mother  is  the  great- 
est source  of  the  country's  strmgth  and  In- 
spiration; and 

Whereas  we  honor  ourselves  and  the  moth- 
ers of  America  when  we  do  anything  to  give 
emphasla  to  the  home  as  the  fountalnhead  of 
the  State:  and 

Whereas  the  American  mother  Is  doing  so 
much  for  the  home,  the  moral  uplift,  and  re- 
ligion, hence  so  much  for  good  government 
and  humanity:  Therefore  be  It 

Retolvei  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  VtUted  States  of  America 
in  Contrresa  cusembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorlnd 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  Oovemment  ofllclals  to  diq>lay  the 
United  States  flag  on  all  Oovemment  build- 
ings and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or  other  suit- 
able places  on  the  second  Sunday  in  May  as 
a  public  expression  of  our  love  and  reverence 
for  the  mothers  of  our  country:  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  second  Sunday  In  May 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  Icnown  as 
Mothers'  Day  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  request  its  observance  as 
provided  for  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  exceedingly  proud 
that  the  auUior  and  sponsor  of  the  origi- 
nal Mother's  Day  Act  vres  my  uncle,  for- 
mer U.S.  Senator  J.  Iliomas  "Cotton 
Tom"  Heflln. 

For  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's mothers,  "Cott<m  Tom"  became 
known  as  the  "Father  of  Mother's  Day." 


and  with  his  fellow  citizens  of  Clayton 
In  paying  tribute  to  him  and  in  express- 
ing sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mozelle.  his 
children,  mother,  and  sisters  in  their 
time  of  loss. 

llie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majori^  leader  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  Inquire  If  we  were  still  in  leadership 
time  or  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  We  are 
still  in  leadership  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


DEATH  OF  A.  B.  ROBERTSON,  JR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  death  of  one  of  Alabama's 
most  outstanding  trial  lawyers,  A.  B. 
Robertson.  Jr.,  who  died  in  his  hometown 
of  Clayton  on  Wednesday,  April  29, 1981. 

A.  B.  was  a  lawyer's  lawyer,  deeply 
respected  by  the  entire  bench  and  bar 
of  the  State  of  AlalMuma.  His  colleagues 
of  the  bar  honored  him  by  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Barbour  County  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  vice  presidency  of  the 
State  bar.  He  also  served  as  a  bar  exam- 
iner as  well  as  bar  commissioner.  His 
scholarly  and  deliberate  approach  to  the 
law  was  his  professi(Kial  hallmark. 

Four  times  the  peo{de  of  his  hometown, 
Clayton,  Ala.,  elected  him  their  mayor, 
three  times  without  opposition.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Barbour 
County  Board  of  Revenue  and  had,  in 
addition,  served  In  the  Washington  office 
of  the  late  Congressman  George  Andrews. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama and  of  its  law  school,  A.  B.  Robert- 
son saw  action  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  U  and  received  the  Silver  Star  and 
the  Bronze  Star  for  valor.  He  was  re- 
called to  military  service  as  a  captain 
during  the  KcH-ean  war. 

I  have  known  A.  B.  Robertson  since 
he  and  I  were  law  school  classmates  after 
World  War  II.  For  35  years  he  was  a 
friend  to  me  personally  and  a  valued  col- 
league in  the  Alabama  Bar.  I  Johi  with 
Alabama  attorneys  throutfiout  the  State 


CUTS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league a  major  story  on  the  front  of 
the  Washington  I>ost  this  ouMiiing.  The 
headline  read  as  follows:  "Adminis- 
tration Intends  to  Offer  More  Big  Cuts 
in  Social  Security." 

I  wish  to  read  part  of  the  story  be- 
cause this  relates  to  a  legislative  mat- 
ter which  will  be  before  us  sometime 
today,  probably  this  morning. 

This  article  in  the  Washingtcm  Post 
today  reads: 

The  Reagan  adminlstratl<m  has  formally 
notified  Congress  that  it  now  Intends  to 
propoae  further  large  cuts  in  Social  Secu- 
rity, partly  to  Tnalntain  the  giant  system's 
solvency  and  partly  to  reduce  Its  own  future 
budget  defldte. 

The  new  cuts,  aooordlng  to  a  letter  from 
Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Began  to  Sen- 
ate Minority  Leadw  Bobert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W.  Va.)  on  behalf  of  the  president,  could 
amount  to  $8  billion  a  year  initially. 

The  letter  did  not  specify  what  form  the 
cuts  might  take.  But  it  was  the  first  time 
that  the  administration  has  indicated  the 
size  of  the  cuts  It  Is  contemplating. 

In  its  first  round  of  budget  proposals 
two  months  ago.  the  administration  said 
baale  Social  Security  benefits  tor  the  elderly 
were  part  of  a  "safety  net"  at  programs  to 
protect  the  needy  that  it  would  not  touch. 

smce  then,  however.  Stockman  and  others 
have  IncreasineJy  been  signaling  that  So- 
cial Security  would  not  ronaln  immune 
forever,  and  two  days  ago  Began  said  ex- 
plicitly that  the  safety  net  promise  was  for 
one  year  only. 

Then  last  night,  administration  aides 
made  available  the  letter  to  Byrd.  also  sent 
two  days  ago.  saying  the  president  will 
soon  propose  "reforms"  in  Social  Security 
that  would  "reduce  current-lww  outlays"  by 
about  18  billion  the  first  year. 

Dropping  down  in  the  article  and  con- 
tinuing to  quote,  it  reads  as  follows: 

President  Beagan'B  entire  economic  pro- 
gram is  baaed  on  reassuring  investors  that  in 
the  future  inflation  wUl  decUne  and  the 
economy  wiU  be  ripe  for  growth. 

To  achieve  this,  which  they  acknowledge 
they  have  not  done  so  far.  Reagan's  advisers 
feel  they  must  have  a  budget-balancing 
plan,  and  tbey  have  already  cut  in  moat 
of  the  easier  iHaoes.  That  is  why  they  are 
now  turning  to  Social  Security,  which,  at 
$168  billion  a  year,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
budget,  is  an  mvlting  target. 

Dropping  down  to  one  other  para- 
grai^  in  this  article: 

(Spokesmen)  said  the  president  does  not 
favor  altering  the  cost-of-Uvlng  provisions 
In  the  current  law  but  that  the  administra- 
tion wHl  shortly  send  up  other  Social  Se- 


enrl^    bensAt     reductions     "suflldent     to 
achieve"  cuts  of  the  same  magnitude. 

What  does  this  article  today  mean?  It 
says  that  the  promise  about  the  safety 
net  for  elderly  people  and  people  on 
social  security  in  the  United  States  is 
in  the  process  of  being  tiHii  asundo'. 
Perhaps,  when  President  Reagan  made 
his  safety  net  promise,  the  men  around 
him  Intended  to  keep  It.  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  strong^  suspect  that  the  intention 
was  to  keep  the  promise  at  least  imtll 
the  budget  resolutions  were  adopted. 
Perhaps  the  administration  and  those 
who  are  supporting  the  budget  resolu- 
tions simply  did  not  want  to  go  out  and 
stir  up  all  the  senior  citizens  and  the 
others  who  depend  upon  social  security. 
Perhaps  they  wanted  to  keep  retirees 
from  becoming  involved  In  this  fight  at 
this  time.  Whatever  the  reason,  a  solemn 
prranlse  was  made  that  older  Americans 
on  social  security  would  be  protected  by 
a  safety  net. 

Now  we  have  word  from  the  admin- 
istration, in  a  letter  that  arrived  2  days 
ago.  that  this  safety  net  is  in  Je(vardy. 

We  are  going  to  debate  this  vital 
issue  today.  I  will  have  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  at  smne  point.  I  undovtand 
that  there  will  be  an  effort  by  the  other 
side  to  try  to  thwart  a  direct  vote  on 
this  issue.  I  hope  they  will  change  their 
m'nds  about  that.  I  hope  a  way  can  be 
found  so  that  we  can  have  a  direct  vote 
on  the  issue. 

People  can  have  disagreements.  The 
administration  may  have  changed  Its 
mind.  They  may  have  decided  now  they 
do  not  want  to  keep  the  promise  they 
made  on  the  social  securi^  safety  net. 
But  if  that  is  the  case,  then  they  ought 
to  face  up  to  it  and  they  ought  to  an- 
swer for  what  they  proposed  to  do. 

If  the  administration  and  Its  support- 
ers now  feel  strongly  that  they  have  to 
back  away  and  renege  on  the  pledge  aa 
social  security,  let  them  stand  up  and 
vote  that  way,  directly  oa  the  issue  and 
not  fuzz  up  the  issue. 

Some  Senators  may  not  be  too  inter- 
ested Ui  having  such  a  clear  vote.  I 
can  understand  why.  There  Is  a  basic 
contradiction  betweoi  what  they  have 
said  and  what  they  are  about  to  do. 

Here  Is  the  issue  in  sharp  outline: 
A  promise  was  made  to  aU  the  social 
security  recipients  that  their  benefits 
would  remain  untouched  as  part  of  a 
safety  net.  that  their  programs  are  not 
going  to  be  dismantled.  But  now  the  ad- 
ministration is  beginning  to  say: 

Sorry,  we  cannot  keep  tiiat  promise. 
We  will  come  in  later  to  break  it.  We  do 
not  want  to  tell  you  now.  We  want  you 
to  vote  without  knowing.  But  we  are  put- 
ting you  on  notice  that  we  win  come  In 
and  slice  away  parts  of  social  security. 

Tliat  Is  what  is  being  said  here. 

I  hope  we  can  get  a  stral^t  vote  on 
the  issue  because  I  th<nk  the  public  de- 
serves to  know  where  their  Senators 
stand  on  this  issue.  We  are  going  to  do 
our  best  today  to  see  that  there  is  such 
a  straight  vote.  Then  we  will  let  the 
roll  be  called  and  see  where  people  stand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (B£r.  Ooi- 
TOM).  The  Senator  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


HIRE  THE  GURKHAS 

Mr.  MUMN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  heard 
tfuf^imnny  on  an  administration  proposal 
to  pay  $10,000  bonuses  to  lft-year-<dds 
to  induce  them  to  enlist  in  our  infantry 
forces.  There  is  another  Air  Force  pro- 
posal to  pay  a  $15,000  bonus  to  individ- 
uals with  scientific  degrees,  while  the 
Navy  is  competing  for  the  same  person 
with  a  $6,000  bonus. 

These  are  Just  some  of  a  number  of 
intriguing  proposals  for  curing  our  mili- 
tary manpower  proUems  emanating 
from  the  Rc»gan  administration. 

Even  more  intriguing  is  Secretary 
Weinberger's  inDposal  to  exempt  the  first 
$20,000  of  military  pay  from  Federal  in- 
come tax.  I  bad  heard  until  yesterday 
that  this  plan  was  vetoed  by  some  sensi- 
ble individual  in  OMB.  but  yesterday,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power implied  that  this  plan  was  still 
under  active  conslderaticxi.  It  appears 
that  the  administration  Is  moving  very 
rapidly  in  a  direction  which  will  convert 
our  Armed  Forces  into  a  modem  version 
of  the  Roman  Praetorian  Guard. 

Rx>m  the  outset,  the  all- volunteer  con- 
cept lias  raised  concern  that  the  military 
might  become  too  removed  from  the 
society  it  protects.  In  1979,  General  Al 
Halg,  then  NATO  commander,  voiced  the 
fear  that: 


We  were  risking  the  evolution  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  Into  s  praetorian  guard  that 
would  be  Isolated  from  the  society  and  the 
people  It  was  raised  and  funded  to  support. 

General  Halg's  characterization  is  per- 
tinent, since  the  Praetorian  Guard  of 
ancient  Rome  evolved  into  an  indei>end- 
ent  political  force.  Indeed,  this  elite 
guard  grew  so  powerful  that  each  new 
emperor  could  be  counted  on  to  grant  its 
members  large  bonuses  Just  to  insure 
their  loyalty.  In  reviewinje:  Roman  his- 
tory, I  hope  we  in  America  note  the  po- 
tential dangers  this  trmd  represents.  The 
tenures  of  those  Roman  officials  who  did 
not  meet  the  exacting  pay  and  benefit 
standards  set  by  the  Praetorian  Guard 
were  often  terminated  abruptly  so  they 
could  be  replaced  with  more  generous 
leaders. 

Actually,  if  pay  were  the  sole  consid- 
eration, we  would  get  a  much  more  effi- 
cient and  capable  fighting  force  if  we 
hired  the  legendary  Guilchas  of  Nepal, 
who  served  the  British  so  well  as  mer- 
cenaries. They  were  reported  to  be  re- 
llaUe:  they  were  reported  to  be  cheap: 
and  they  served  for  life. 

Under  some  of  these  proposals,  espe- 
cially the  tax  exemption  plan.  I  fear  that 
service  members  would  be  identified  by 
the  general  public  as  a  privileged  group 
receiving  free  medical  care.  Government 
housing,  and  a  host  of  other  benefits 
without  contributing  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Paying  taxes  is  not  always  popu- 
lar, but  like  voting,  it  is  one  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  that  define  citizenship  in 
American  society. 


How  would  nontax-paying  military 
members  be  viewed  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens? Can  we  be  sure  that  their  other 
rights  would  be  preserved?  The  American 
soldier  has  always  been  a  citizen  and  an 
intesral  part  of  American  society.  They 
should  not  be  Isolated  from  that  society 
even  when  assimiing  the  hardships  of 
military  life.  The  tax  exemption  proposal 
would  provide  tax  relief  to  the  American 
military  but,  in  the  long  run,  nothing 
would  be  more  counterproductive  to  the 
support  and  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  our  military  personnel. 

I  think  an  active  duty  Air  Force  ser- 
geant stated  it  best.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
me,  he  wrote : 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  ward  of  this  coun- 
try! I  am  against  the  exempting  of  military 
personnel  pay  from  income  tax.  I  take  pride 
m  paying  taxes  to  my  country  ...  I  have 
talked  to  other  airmen  and  officers  and  they 
all  say  the  same  things  I  do.  Please  don't 
take  away  my  right  as  an  Amerldui  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
posal would  take  away  this  right  and  in- 
sure that  the  AVF  becomes  the  ultimate 
form  of  economic  conscription. 

We  must  address  the  question  of  who 
will  serve  and  who  will  not  serve  in  tiie 
Armed  Forces.  I  do  not  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  be  protected  by  a 
Praetorian  Guard  or  an  army  of  Gur- 
khas. Our  entire  history  smd  tradition 
supports  the  concept  of  citizen  so'diers 
serving  the  Nation,  not  soldier  merce- 
naries served  by  the  Nation. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  concept  of 
military  service  and  ask  the  ques- 
tions, "Where  are  our  manpower  poli- 
cies leading  us?"  "How  do  they  support 
the  values  of  American  society?"  "What 
are  the  Implications  of  new  policy  inl- 
tlaUves?  '  "How  do  they  meet  our  na- 
tional security  requirements  in  a  demo- 
cratic society?"  Creative  ideas  are  need- 
ed, but  the  grab  bag  and  "throwing 
mone>  approach  indicated  by  some 
of  these  proposals  thus  far  is  not  in  the 
best  long-term  security  interests  of  this 
Nation  or  our  citizen  soldiers  who  serve 
this  country." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  to  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  thank  him  for  his  time. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea:  The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowM) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLK),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stkvxns)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PncT),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prkssler),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll). 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLn«cs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana    (Mr.    JOBMSTON). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  up  to  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iman<mou8  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bakxr).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


(■OWTR    IN    SPBMUUIO 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senate  will  now  resimie 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  19,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  UUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concxurent  resolution  (S.  Ck>n.  Res.  19) 
setting  forth  the  rex>mmended  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Oovernment 
for  the  fiscal  years  1983,  1983.  and  1984,  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovernment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  15  minutes  from  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
resolution  before  the  Senate  today  is  the 
second  step  in  the  implementation  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  economic 
package — the  first  being  the  reconcilia- 
tion resolution  already  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
stress  to  my  colleagues  the  urgency  for 
quick  approval  by  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dent's reform  proposals  in  their  entirety. 
The  urgency  for  this  action  is  obvloue 
when  we  consider  the  present  econcmic 
situation  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  our  present  troubles. 

The  dramatic  rise  in  inflation,  interest 
rates,  taxes,  and  fundamental  instability 
in  the  economy  and  financial  markets 
during  recent  years  Is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  uncontrolled  growth  in  Federal 
spending,  expansion  of  the  Federal  debt, 
rising  levels  of  taxation,  and  the  failure 
to  control  the  growth  in  the  money  sup- 
ply. Consider  the  following  points: 


When  we  look  at  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  we  see  that  since  1950 
total  Government  spending  at  all  levels 
has  risen  1,258  percent.  The  bulk  of  this 
Increase  has  occurred  in  the  last  15  years. 
During  the  period  1950-65  spending 
tripled:  during  the  period  1965-80  spend- 
ing quadrupled.  Furthermore,  the  growth 
rate  in  Government  spending  has  out- 
paced the  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product.  During  the  last  30  years  our 
ONP  has  grown  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  7.7  percent  while  Government 
spending  has  grown  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  9.1  percent  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  addition,  an  increasing  share  of 
our  Nation's  resources  Is  being  consumed 
by  the  Government  sector.  In  1964,  21 
percent  of  our  total  GNP  was  consumed 
by  Government;  in  1980,  a  record  32 
percent  of  the  GNP  is  spent  by  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  Of  this  1980  figure. 
Federal  spending  accounted  for  23.1  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  while  State  and  local 
governments  consumed  8.9  percent.  The 
portion  spent  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  on  the  decline  while  the  portion 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  is  on 
the  rise — illustrating  the  growth  in  the 
size  and  power  of  the  central  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  during  recent  years. 
THx  sBxrr  IN  BRNonfG  paxoarrxES 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  we 
have  seen  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  spend- 
ing priorities.  During  the  last  15  years 
there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in  the 
spending  priorities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  had  a  steady  shift  in 
spending  away  from  national  defense 
and  capital  resource  investment  (such  as 
basic  science  and  technology  develop- 
ment) and  toward  d<Hnest'c  social  pro- 
grams. Since  1953,  spending  on  these 
domestic  social  programs  has  grown 
from  41.5  percent  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et to  a  peak  of  78.3  percent  in  1978. 

THC  LEVELS  OF  TAXATION  ANB  TAX  POUCT 

In  order  to  support  this  large  growth 
In  the  Federal  Government  taxes  on  per- 
sonal Incomes  have  risen  to  almost  un- 
bearable levels.  Today  taxes — ^not  food, 
shelter,  clothing  or  entertainment — but 
taxes  are  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
budget  of  a  typical  working  family  of 
four.  For  politically  popular  reasons,  the 
tax  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  penalized  capital  investment  and  en- 
couraged consumptive  spending.  Tlie  ex- 
cessive levels  of  taxation  and  this  present 
tax  policy  have  discouraged  production, 
sav'ngs,  capital  investment  and  entre- 
preneurial risk.  For  the  majority  of  the 
population,  the  Incentive  to  produce  ad- 
ditional income  Is  the  lowest  in  our  his- 
tory, and  the  personal  savings  rate  is  the 
lowest  at  any  t'me  anyone  can  remember. 

TbMS,  in  summary,  an  analysis  of  re- 
cent historical  trends  leads  us  to  some 
basic  c(Hiclusions  about  government  and 
Its  role  in  the  economy  and  the  end  re- 
sult if  these  recent  trends  are  not  re- 
versed: 

Goverrunent  spend'ng  has  grown  at 
a  rapid  and  increasing  rate  over  the  past 
30  years; 

llie  public  (government)  sector  has 
grown  faster  than  the  private  sector; 

The  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment has  grown  faster  than  State  and 
local  governments; 

The  Federal  Government  has  relied  in- 
creasingly an  large  deficits  along  with 
infiation  to  finance  its  spending; 

Excessive  and  antlcapitallstic  taxes 
have  had  a  substant.ally  depressing  ef- 
fect on  economic  activity; 

Persistent  high  rates  of  monetary  in- 
flation threaten  economic  stability,  lead- 
ing to  social  degradation  and  chaos  in 
the  private  sector,  and 

The  rapid  shift  in  spending  priorities 
away  from  national  defense  along  with 
the  decline  in  basic  scientific  research  is 
eroding  America's  technology  base  and 
has  already  resulted  in  the  Soviet  Union 
attaining  military  superiority  over  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
rapid  rise  in  Federal  spending,  debt,  in- 
flation, and  America's  declining  postiu-e 
results  in  large  part  from  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  Government  to  expand 
its  power  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
public  purse  by  our  political  rulers  to 
pacify  and  control  the  population.  The 
"tax,  spend  and  elect"  mentality  took 
hold  in  Wasiiington  nearly  50  years  ago 
and  has  been  employed  at  an  accelerated 
pace  by  politicians  promising  a  "free 
lunch"  and  trying  to  buy  the  votes  of 
the  people  with  their  tax  dollars.  Poli- 
ticians in  Washington  have  acted  as 
though  the  Government  rather  than  the 
private  sector  was  the  creator  of  wealth 
when  we  know  that  is  not  true. 

THE   REAGAN   ECONOMIC   PaOGEAM 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
Reagan  economic  program.  Almost  im- 
m^ately  after  his  inauguration.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sent  to  Congress  proposals 
to  reverse  these  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions and  to  restore  America's  preemi- 
nence in  the  world.  He  is  the  first  Presi- 
dent in  my  memory  and  I  think  in  about 
the  last  40  years  to  offer  the  American 
people  a  real  change  in  the  direction  of 
national  policy.  The  program  is  not  all 
that  complicated.  It  is  very  simple: 

First,  reduce  unnecessary  spending  to 
reduce  the  share  of  private  resources 
which  are  sii*cmed  off  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  counterproductive  uses; 

Second,  increase  after-tax  incentives 
for  both  labor  and  capital  to  encourage 
increased  production,  saving,  investment 
and  above  all  entrepreneurial  risk,  lliat 
is  one  thing  that  is  certainly  lacking 
today; 

Third,  stop  infiation  through  a  sound 
money  policy; 

Fourth,  eliminate  the  costly  overregu- 
lation  of  business  and  Individuals;  and 

Fifth,  initiate  immediate  efforts  to 
stroigthen  Americans  defense  posture 
and  correct  the  military  imbalance 
which  now  favors  the  Soviet  Union/ 
Warsaw  Pact  bloc. 

THE  REAGAN  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

TTie  President's  budget  proposals,  re- 
flected in  this  resolution,  do  not  provide 
for  an  actual  net  reductlMi  in  spending 
from  the  previous  year's  level;  rather, 
the  Reagan  budget  is  simply  a  restric- 
tion on  the  rate  of  growth  in  Federal 
spend<ng.  Under  the  President's  program 
spending  should  decline  to  about  19  per- 
cent of  the  GNP  by  1984  as  compared  to 


2?  percent  in  1981.  Although  I  strongly 
encourage  the  administration  and  Caa- 
gress  to  begin  making  actual  net  reduc- 
tions in  spending  from  previous  years, 
I  support  this  resolution  as  a  good 
beginning. 

I  personally  would  prefer  to  see  Fed- 
eral spending  reduced  over  time — I  know 
we  cannot  do  it  immediately — but  over  a 
time  period  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment consumes  no  more  than  15  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  leaves 
the  rest  of  those  resources  at  home  where 
they  belong  so  people  can  take  care  of 
their  own  problems,  both  privately  and 
through  the  local  governments  and 
State  governments  where  necessary. 

THE    REAGAN    TAX    PROPOSALS 

The  tax  proposals  contained  in  this 
resolution,  if  enacted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  proposals  are 
the  cornerstone  for  economic  recovery- 
The  Reagan  proposals  have  only  one 
goal — to  restore  incentives  for  work,  sav- 
ing, and  capital  investment.  In  1965,  the 
highest  tax  bracket  encountered  by  a 
median-income  family  of  four  was  17 
percent.  That  means  the  family  got  to 
keep  83  cents  of  an  additional  dollar 
earned.  A  family  with  twice  the  median 
income  encountered  a  top  bracket  of  22 
percent.  Unless  taxes  are  cut  and  rates 
are  reduced  in  1981.  the  median-income 
family  of  four  will  reach  the  28-percent 
bracket,  a  65-percent  increase  in  the  tax 
rate  applied  to  additional  earnings.  A 
family  with  twice  the  median  income  lias 
been  pushed  from  the  22-percent  bracket 
into  the  43 -percent  bracket,  a  doubling 
of  the  marginal  tax  rate. 

Unless  President  Reagan's  tax  pro- 
posals are  enacted,  by  1984  the  median- 
income  family  will  he  in  the  32-percent 
bracket;  a  family  with  twice  the  median 
income  will  face  the  49-percent  bracket. 
However,  under  the  President's  program 
the  1984  median-income  family  will  be 
in  the  23-percent  bracket,  a  reduction 
of  9  percent  from  where  they  would  be 
without  the  orogram.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Reagan  tax  proposals  do 
not  provide  for  an  actual  net  decrease  in 
taxes,  just  less  of  an  increase  from  what 
is  presently  built  into  the  system. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Reagan 
tax  program  will  be  inflationary.  This 
view  is  offered  by  those  who  refuse  to 
recognize  that  inflation  is  a  monetary — 
not  a  demand — phenomenon.  There  can- 
not be  any  more  ageregate  sqending  in 
real  terms  bv  individuals  unless  pe<MJle 
are  encouraged  to  earn  more  income  flrst 
by  work'ng  and  investing  more.  In  short, 
it  cannot  be  inflationary  for  workers  to 
so°nd  th°ir  money  and  noninflationary 
for  Government  to  do  so. 

I  have  made  the  ooint  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  in  fact  in  the  earlier  resolution 
as  it  is  a  part  o^  this  resolution,  that  we 
put  into  the  Chiles  amendment  and  made 
the  distinction  as  to  how  the  word  "in- 
flation" is  so  often  misused  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  has  bo«^hered  me  tar  many,  many 
years  to  hear  peorle  calling  Hsine  prices 
inflation,  when  it  Is  reallv  confusing  the 
dictionary.  Inflation  has  be*!!  caused  by 
years  and  years  and  years  of  the  println? 
press  that  works  down  at  14th  and  In- 
dependence Avenue.  Printing  money,  the 
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vohmMferte  trrft^f*""  of  tbe  money  ays- 
tam  throogli  credit  end  currency,  le  whet 
hae  ceueod  the  rising  prices  which  result 

80  It  Is  Ume.  I  think,  that  we  do  have 
the  lyitemle  changes  In  our  system  to 
■et  off  the  treadmill  of  continued  Infla- 
tUmary  ^i«^"«^"g  and  Inflationary  ez- 
P^Mtoi  of  oar  money  system  so  that  we 
ean  reach  once  ag»ln  stability  In  our 
dollar. 


Perhaps  more  important  over  the  long 
run  than  the  apedfle  numbers  contained 
tn  the  Reagan  economic  package  and  this 
raeohittai  are  the  systemic  changes  the 
Presldant  is  attempting  to  make.  A  com- 
pniienstve  poUcy  of  block  grants  to  the 
States  wUl  be  ueed  to  channel  funds  to 
thoee  who  need  them  In  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  categorical  grants  which 
conwimes  taUllons  of  dollars  supporting 
FWeral  bureaocractos.  Local  control  of 
apwwllng  win  be  a  significant  factor  In 
reducing  waste,  duplication,  and  ddlber- 
ate  fraud,  m  addition,  the  Reagan  tax 
poUdes  are  attempting,  for  the  first  time 
In  40  years,  to  change  the  tax  policy  of 
the  Fsderal  Government  from  a  con- 
sumptive anUcapitallstlc  policy  to  a  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  work,  capital  Invest- 
ment, and  personal  savings. 

Obviously,  it  is  thew  systemic 
changes  that  arouse  the  fears  of  thoee 
who  oppose  the  Reagan  program.  For  if 
the  Reagan  program  is  enacted  and  al- 
lowed to  work  the  American  people  will 
have  final  proof  that  the  Federal  tax  and 
spending  machine  has  Indeed  been  the 
cause  of  economic  decline;  that  it  has 
bem  the  vehicle  for  locking  a  generaUcxi 
of  Americans  into  an  endless  cycle  of 
demeaning  dependence  on  Oovemment 
incomes  redistribution  for  political  pur- 


TIm  Reagan  national  defense  program, 
Mr.  President,  is  anottier  very  Important 
part  of  this  function. 

TBS    ■tHiW    NAnOMAI.    DBFKiraX    FCOOBAM 

nils  resolution  provides  funds  for  the 
beginning  of  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram to  regain  military  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Dhlon.  As  a  result  of  the  decisions 
of  several  past  administrations  and  ne- 
glect en  the  part  of  tbe  Congress,  the 
Soviet  Uhlon  has  now  attained  strategic 
and  conventional  military  superiority 
over  the  DUted  States.  lUs  resolution 
provides  for  substantial  increases  in  de- 
foue  spending  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
iwa  so  ttiat  this  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected as  rajddly  as  possible.  However, 
because  it  takes  a  period  oi  years  to  de- 
vdop  and  deploy  new  weapon  systems, 
the  XTnited  States  will  face  a  S-  to  S-vear 
window  of  vulnerability  diving  which 
time  the  Soviet  Union  may  very  weU 
attempt  to  take  strategic  advantage  of 
the  West. 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  The  15 
mtnutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  expired. 

Mr.  8TMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  more  minutes. 

■nje  prestdhio  officer,  without 
objeetian.  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Ux.  STMM8.  For  msny  vears.  the 
Soviet  Uhlan  has  been  f  (lowing  a  three- 


pronged  effort  to  achieve  world  hegem- 
ony: First,  an  all-out  drive  to  gain  de- 
cisive strategic  military  superiority  am 
the  Uhlted  States:  second,  a  gecHTOlltlcal 
strategy  designed  to  gain  control  at  the 
West's  supply  of  critical  mineral  and  oil 
resources:  third,  a  program  of  decep- 
tion and  dislnformatlMi  designed  to 
anesthetlae  the  American  people  and 
their  iKtlltical  leaders  as  to  the  real  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  come  to  grips  with 
this  Soviet  grand  design.  I  am  also 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
vided the  necessary  funding  levels  to 
support  the  President's  defense  pro- 
grams. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  three  points  relating 
to  our  national  defense. 

First.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  work  with 
the  administration  in  the  formulation  of 
a  program  to  substantially  increase  our 
antiballistic  missile  technology  develop- 
ment program  and  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  active  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense deployment. 

Second,  during  markup  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  stated  my  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed funding  reductions  in  NASA  aero- 
nautical research  programs  under  func- 
tion 400.  I  take  this  opportimlty  to  urge 
the  appropriate  Senate  committees  to 
preserve  the  NASA  supersonic  cruise 
research/variable  cycle  engine  program 
as  well  as  the  numerical  aerodynamic 
simulator  program. 

Third.  I  also  stated  my  concern  during 
markup  of  the  proposed  termination 
of  funding  for  the  Interior  Department's 
mineral  institute  programs  under  func- 
tion 300.  While  this  program  can  be 
scaled  down  without  Jeopardlsinc  the 
effort,  its  continuation  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  finding  solutions  to 
America's  critical  dependency  on  foreign 
sources  of  strategic  metals. 

In  condus'on  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  this  resolution  as  reported. 
The  economic  package  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  for  which  this  resolution 
provides,  is  the  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  election  mandate  of  1980.  If  fully  en- 
acted, the  Reagan  programs  will  lead  the 
way  to  a  fundamental  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  our  Nation — a  change  in  favor 
of  less  government  and  more  freedom  for 
the  American  people  as  well  as  the  sur- 
vival of  the  United  States  as  a  sovereign 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicxLss).  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  for  the  purpose  of  suggest- 
ing the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR  PRINTINO  OF 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE TOGETrtER  WITH  PUBLIC 
LAW  93-344 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yidd  mysdf  1  minute  on  another 
matter.  This  request  has  been  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  as 
adopted  on  March  25, 1980,  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document,  together  with  Public 
Law  93-344  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (mlered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  request 
will  facilitate  the  combining  together  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  which 
were  adopted  on  March  28.  1980.  and 
which  are  found  today  in  a  yellow  vol- 
ume titled  "Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate." and  Public  Law  03-344  which,  at 
the  present  time,  is  to  be  foimd  in  a 
separate  red-bound  booklet  which  is 
really  at  a  premium  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  that  book. 

I  think  the  combining  together  will 
facilitate  matters  when  the  budget  reso- 
lutions and  other  measxires  associated 
with  the  Budget  Act  come  before  the 
Senate.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  Uie 
built-in  time  provisions  that  govern 
Senate  action  on  thoee  measures,  cmd 
th's  necessitates  our  locating  the  sepa- 
rate volumes.  But  now  that  the  order  of 
the  Senate  has  been  entered,  that  mate- 
rial will  be  combined  with  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  so  that  there  will 
only  be  one  volume.  This  will  accommo- 
date the  numbers,  I  think,  in  the  futiue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
myself  1  minute  off  the  resoiutlwi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  the  request  that  he  has  Just  proposed 
and  the  Senate  has  now  granted.  I  think 
it  is  eminent^  useful.  It  will  be  a  great 
convenience  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  minority  leader 
would  make  this  request  on  his  initia- 
tive, because  he  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  formation  of  so  many  of  these 
procedures  during  his  tenure  as  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  minority  leader  for 
his  efforts  in  the  past  and  for  the  action 
that  he  has  taken  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Hi.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day, when  the  Senate  was  considering 
certain  items  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
there  was  one  item  under  Department  of 
State  which  I  believe  was  cleared  on  the 
minority  side  and  had  not  yet  been 
cleared  on  the  majority  side.  It  has  now 
been  cleared. 

Bfight  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  there  is  a  pouibilitv  that  we  might 
proceed  at  this  time  briefly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  Calendar  Order 
No.  139.  under  Department  of  State,  the 
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nomlnaticm  of  Lawrence  8.  Eagleborger, 
of  Fkvlda.  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unuiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  not  to  exceed 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominatlmi  of  Lawrence  S.  Eagje- 
burger,  and  that  immediately  after  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Eagleburger,  if  in- 
deed he  Is  confirmed,  the  Senate  return 
immediately  to  legislatiye  session  with- 
out disturliing  the  status  quo  and  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OIWICUU.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  PRESmrNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  nomlnatimi. 

Ihe  legislative  derk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  of 
Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
smd  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  n<Mni- 
natlon  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  soxmlered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  legislative  session. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  Senate  resumed  consideratitm  of 
the  concurrent  resolut'im. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  bef<n%  we 
proceed,  the  distinguished  Senator  fnmi 
New  Mexico  is  briefly  absent  frcan  the 
floor.  While  we  await  his  return,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  ndl. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rt^. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

w  uamtaMMT  no.  t»  to  AmiBiaiiT  no.  4a 
(Puroows:  TO  restore  UMimed  cuU  In  aodal 

••cuplty  and  other  retirement  benefits  tbat 


would  result  from  change*  to.  tbe  eoet-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment) 

Mr.  RIEGU5.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
sdf. Senator  Kkhhidt,  and  Senator  Bi- 
Dor. 

■me  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rnou). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Kmxtkbit,  and  Mr.  Bibkm, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 76  to  Amendment  No.  48. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f  drther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  9.  delete  "$88,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "C83,600.000.001". 

On  page  8.  line  10,  delete  "$73,400,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$73,400,000,001". 

On  page  9.  line  8,  after  2i,OSO,000,000  add 
the  foUowlng: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  tbe  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  October  1,  1982.  and  October  1, 
1983.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
the  major  functional  categories  National  De- 
fense (060),  Income  Security  (600),  Veterans 
Benefits  and  Services  (700),  and  Allowances 
(920)  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 

Flacal  Year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  $226,200,000- 
000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $188,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $265,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $221300.000.000. 
Flaoal  Year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $290,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,100,000,000. 
(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 
Fiscal  Tear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $264,000,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $'>44,200X)00.000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $286,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $259,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $306,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $276300.000.000. 

(IS)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  Tear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24300,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  S24,0S0,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budiret  authority.  $26.600.000.(X)0; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,600,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $26,100,000,000. 
(18)  Allowances  (920) : 
Fiscal  Year  1982: 

(K\  New  budget  authority,  —$1,200,- 
000.0O1: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$7350,000,001. 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$20300.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$27,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$27300.- 
000.000; 

(B)  OutUys,  -$36,200,000,000. 
Notwlthstandinc;   any   ot^er  pRr-lMmi   at 

this  reeolutlon  and  pursuant  to  8<?ctlon  304 
or  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 


paragraphs  at  section  2  oC  H.  Oon.  Bas.  448 
reUtlng  to  tbe  major  functlooal  categories 
Inoame  Security  (600)  and  Allowances  (920) 
are  revised  as  foUows: 

(12)  Inoooie  Seciirity  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authortty,  $260,200300300; 

(B)  OutUys.  $280300.000300. 
(18)  Allowances  (020) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0: 

(B)  OutUys.  -8600300300. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reject  the  Budget 
C(Nnmlttee's  recommendation  that  the 
Ccmgress  assume  major  reducticxis  in 
social  security  and  other  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits. 

This  amendment  would  restore  cuts 
which  havs  been  made  in  social  secu- 
rity and  other  retirement  benefits  that 
result  from  changes  in  the  cost-of-living 
index. 

Itie  first  concurrent  budget  resdlutian 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate  Indudes 
a  majw  change  in  the  way  we  now  cal- 
culate cost-of-Mvlng  adjustments  for  the 
following  Federal  retirement  programs: 
social  security,  supplemental  security  in- 
come, veterans  pensions,  military  retire- 
ment, railroad  retirement,  and  dvll  »en- 
ice  retirement.  About  44  million  retirees 
in  various  circumstances  are  Induded 
under  these  five  programs. 

Under  present  law.  boieflts  in  these 
programs  are  automatically  adjusted  for 
tbe  cost  of  living  with  the  use  of  the 
Ccmsumer  Price  Index.  Buried  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  a  proposal  to  change 
the  adjustment  factor  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  or  the  wage  index,  which- 
ever is  \cmer.  Ihe  proposal  would  also 
change  the  COLA  adjustment  date  from 
July  1  to  OctobCT  1  beginning  in  1982 
and  continuing  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  have  not 
been  requested  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. In  fact,  the  President  made  a 
solemn  pledee  that  the  Reagan  budget 
cutting  would  not  cut  any  money  from 
a  group  of  safety  net  programs  includ- 
ing social  security.  Nevertheless,  the 
Budget  Committee  Is  proposing  major 
reductions  in  outlays  to  social  security 
reciirients:  $7.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
$7.3  billion  hi  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $7.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  proposal  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee  has  been  rejected  re- 
peatedly In  the  Congress  during  the  last 
few  wedEs.  The  Budget  Committee  itself 
rejected  these  COLA  cuts  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  14  iiben.  the  committee  marked  up 
the  reconcll'ation  instructions.  Senate 
Concurrent  Restdution  9.  The  full  Sen- 
ate, by  a  vote  of  12  to  86.  rejected  a 
floor  amendment  that  would  have  in- 
cluded these  cuts  in  the  reconciliation 
Instructions.  "Hie  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  this  proposal  before  it  as  an 
opticxi  when  it  considered  the  recon- 
cil'.atiCHi  bill — and  the  committee  did  not 
adopt  any  change  in  the  COLK  for  re- 
tiranent  programs.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security 
has  Just  tentatlvdy  approved  a  bin.  HJl. 
3207,  that  is  carefully  constructed  to 
achieve  a  one  time  budget  redueUon 
without  reducing  mdal  security  benefits 
in  the  long  run.  In  fact,  wbea  the  Budget 
Committee  first  adopted  this  recommen- 
daticm,  it  did  so  after  very  little  debate 
and  with  a  show  of  hands  vote. 
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nili  h  •  VW7  "T**"  and  sensitive 
tam».  I  think  It  clearly  deserves  full 
baulnii  and  open  debate  before  the 
Senata  adopts  this  change  in  national 
policy. 

The  Reasan  administration  should 
have  the  (qqiKUtunity  to  prepare  and 
present  its  recommendations.  The  public 
and  the  Congress  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  full  implica- 
tlans  of  these  recommendation&. 

ICr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  Thurmond 
amendment  Senattu-  Thxtucohb  pro- 
poses to  increase  vending  in  the  veter- 
ans function.  I  am  accepting  Senator 
THuncoMs'a  proposal  to  make  that  In- 
craaae.  I  think  it  is  Justined.  I  think  it 
Is  sound.  I  support  it.  It  is  incorporated 
and  acc^ted  In  my  amendment. 

The  remainder  of  the  Thurmond  pro- 
posal, which  Is  to  cut  other  health  pro- 
grams, my  amendment  would  reject.  My 
amoidment  would  show  the  offset  in 
function  920.  This  fiuictlon  has  been 
used  by  the  Budget  Committee  to  reflect 
as  yet  unidentified  and  unspecified  sav- 
ings in  various  years. 

My  amendment  retains  existing  law 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1972.  It 
retains  the  CPI  as  the  basic  adjustment 
index  for  Federal  programs  for  retirees. 
R  also  retains  the  ciirrent  adjustmer.t 
dates  rather  than  accepting  proposed 
delay  in  the  adjustment. 

I  understand,  and  I  appreciate,  the 
concern  of  some  Senators  that  this  may 
in  some  way  face  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  to  make  larger  cuts.  That  is 
not  my  intent.  That  is  not  my  purpose. 
Tlie  leglsIaUve  history  will  be  crvstal 
clear  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  to  require  that  those  cate- 
gory 930  savings  be  allocated  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

It  is  not  my  Intention— in  fact.  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  improt^er — to  assign 
that  responsibility  solely  to  the  Arpro- 
prlations  Committee.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  Indicate  th<it  the 
function  920  savings  would  be  achieved 
by  an  committees  of  Congress  over  a 
period  of  tfane. 

If  necessary,  I  am  willing,  to  add  fur- 
ther language  to  my  amendment  to 
make  that  intention  very  clear. 

Mr.  President,  a  letter  has  come  to  us 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  Budg- 
et Director  Stockman  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Regan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  In  th-  Rxcort). 

There  being  no  ob«ect«<»i.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  minted  in  the  Recokd, 
asfoDows: 

>*at-UM»*  Omcs  or  rax  Pa^amnrr, 
Omncm  or  MAKu.tmKtn  and  Budcst. 

WmahinfUm.  D.C.,  JToy  «,  tUl. 
Hon.  BOBBCT  C.  Btbb, 
Demovimtle  Leader, 
VJ.  Senate.  Wathtnfton.  DC. 

D««B  Oaannom  Btvb:  Tb*ni(  you  for  the 
opporttmlty  to  provide  the  Admlnlstrmtion's 
position  oonownln*  chanees  in  coBt-of-iivinf? 
adjnrtrnmu  (OOLA'b)  for  income  security 
t*0"^*BM  Miooted  by  the  Senate  Budeet 
Ooaunlttm  (the  Boilings  Amendment) 
TbM*  chanfM  would ; 

Uakm  CQfLA  adJustmeBts  on  the  basis  of 
*•»•  lower  of  the  CPI  or  average  wage  in- 
,  and 


Shift  CX3LA  adjustment  dates  beginning  In 
calendar  year  1983  from  July  to  Octot>er  for 
OABDl.  Railroad  Retirement.  SSI  and  Vet- 
erans: from  April  to  October  for  clTlUan 
retirement;  and  March  to  October  for  mili- 
tary retirement. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions  we 
would  offer  the  following  guidance : 

(1)  The  President  has  opposed  changing 
the  current  CPI-based  cost-of-living  adjxut- 
ment  formula  in  Social  Security  as  a  budget 
saTlngs  measure.  That  position  has  not 
changed. 

(3)  The  Administration  does  recognise  the 
Impending  solvency  problems  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  Slgniflcant  savings  are 
needed  and  Secretary  Schweilcer  has  prom- 
ised the  relevant  Congressional  Committees 
a  package  of  reforms  designed  to  maintain 
solvency  of  the  Fund.  As  a  practical  matter, 
these  changes  would  reduce  current  law  out- 
lays In  the  Income  security  function  by  a 
magnitude  sufflcient  to  achieve  the  nrst 
Concurrent  Resolution  ceilings. 

(3)  For  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  out- 
lay totals  In  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  can  be  achieved. 
We  would  therefore  not  support  amendments 
causing  a  net  Increase  in  the  outlay  levels 
provided  In  the  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  SrocKXAif. 

Director. 
Donald  T.  Rscan. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  letter 
puts  forth  the  official  administration, 
position  on  this  critical  issue. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order?  I 
think  it  is  important  that  peoole  get  the 
exact  text  of  what  the  administration 
is  saying  here.  

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Point  1.  on  page  1,  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  has  opposed  changing  the 
current  CPI-based  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula  In  Social  Security  as  a  budget  sav- 
ings measure.  That  position  has  not  changed. 

I  repeat  that  last  5-word  sentence: 
That  position  has  not  changed. 

So  we  have  here  now.  in  hand,  a  letter 
in  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  stating  clearly  on  the  record  that 
the  administration's  public  position  is 
that  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula  for  social  security  should  not 
be  changed.  Nevertheless,  the  budget 
resolution  before  us  proposes  that  it  be 
changed.  This  change  has  not  been  re- 
quested by  the  President.  There  is  clearly 
no  concern  in  Congress  that  it  be 
changed.  Nevertheless,  the  change  is 
slipped  into  this  resolution  on  the  floor 
today.  We  ought  to  take  it  out.  My 
amendment  will  accomplish  that. 

Very  interestingly,  the  administra- 
tion's letter  also  makes  another  point. 
It  says: 

The  administration  doe*  recognise  the 
Impending  solvency  problems  of  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund. 

Of  course,  there  are  five  different  re- 
tirement programs  involved  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation. 
The  other  four  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
letter.  My  amendment  would  protect  all 
five  and  not  just  social  security. 

The  letter  continues: 

Significant  savings  are  needed  and  Sec- 
retary Schweiker  has  promised  the  relevant 


Congressional  Committees  a  package  of  re- 
forms designed  to  maintain  ■olvency  of  the 
Fund.  As  a  practical  matter,  these  changes 
would  reduce  current  law  outlays  in  the 
Income  security  function  by  a  magnitude 
sufflcient  to  achieve  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  ceilings. 

That  is  standard  bureaucratic  boiler- 
plate language.  But  Mr.  Stockman  and 
Mr.  Regan  admit  that  the  administra- 
tion does  intend  to  cut  social  security. 
That  is  their  plan.  They  may  not  know 
how  yet;  they  will  be  back  later  to  tell 
us;  but  they  are  putting  us  on  notice  that 
they  do  intend  to  make  cuts  in  social 
security. 

Mr.  President,  point  two  of  the  letter 
directly  contradicts  point  one.  And  it 
also  goes  directly  contrary  to  other 
statements  that  have  been  made  repeat- 
edly by  the  President  and  his  spokesmen 
about  the  safety  net.  We  all  have  heard 
that  the  social  security  program  was 
supposed  to  remain  intact.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  remain  as  a  part  of  the  safety 
net  to  protect  people  in  the  country 
against  cuts  that  would  be  harmful,  cuts 
that  would  be  unjustified  or  Just  im- 
sound. 

Mr.  President,  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  today  has  a  lead  story 
with  the  headline,  "Administration  In- 
tends To  Offer  More  Big  Cuts  In  Social 
Security." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  despite  frequent 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  the  social 
security  program  is  now  being  targeted 
for  cuts  within  the  councils  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  talk  of  a  safety  net  is 
all  changed.  That  prwnise  is  weakening. 
That  is  soon  to  be  a  broken  promise. 

If  we  pass  this  budget  resolution  in  its 
present  form  today,  then  we  become 
party  to  breaking  that  promise.  Why 
should  we  do  that?  Why  should  be  break 
faith  with  the  44  million  retirees  in  this 
coimtry  who  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
this  ciiange,  who  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes,  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  heard  the  Sen- 
ator make  the  remark,  as  to  the  impact 
of  this  amendment  being  on  the  Appro- 
priations Coomiittee,  as  I  understood  it 
over  the  speaker,  that  this  would  not 
have  an  impact  on  the  Appropriatirais 
Committee,  but  because  this  subject  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  matter  of  implementing 
this  would  be  returned  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  rather  than  expecting  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  reduce 
its  outlays  further  to  accommodate  to 
the  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  is  substantisdly  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President.  Let  me  respond  by 
saying,  I  think  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  Aporopriations  Committee 
al(me.  in  the  next  few  months,  to  absorb 
the  savings  included  in  function  920  in 
addition  to  the  others  it  is  now  working 
on.  That  is  not  my  intention  and  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  I 
wanted  to  be  very  explicit  about  that. 

I  said  that  these  savings  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  committees  in 
the  Senate.  This  amendment  is  clearly 


not  a  mandate  to  the  Committee  oo  Ap- 
propriatlotis  to  do  the  Impossible. 

Indeed,  if  it  is  necessary  to  Include 
language  to  that  effect  in  the  amend- 
miaat,  I  would  be  prepared  to  amend  my 
amwidment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  think  we  have  to  recognlie  that  this 
920  is  facetiously  referred  to  as  "phony 
money  business."  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  not  pla^  the  game  in  such  a  way 
that  we  end  up  dumping  all  of  our  add- 
ons or  whatever  other  modifications  they 
are  making  of  us  into  the  bloody  surgery 
that  is  gotng  on  now  in  the  Appropria- 
tioos  Committee,  where  we  are  having  to 
operate  without  the  benefit  of  anesthet- 
ic. I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  we 
cannot  handle  addltlcmal  impacts  of  that 
kind  represented  by  the  total  figure  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  especially  when  we 
have  all  the  exemptions  that  we  have, 
and  narrow  the  basis  down  to  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr.  RHOLE.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
chairman.  As  a  normal  practice,  there  Is 
nothing  in  law  that  requires  a  crosswalk 
to  the  Appropriati<m8  Committee;  it  Is 
not  my  intent. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes,  I  will,  but  let  me 
yield  on  time  on  the  bill. 

Mt.  HOLLINOS.  Yes,  on  the  time  of 
the  bill.  Ibere  is  time,  and  I  think  this 
oug^t  to  be  made  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  how  would  it  be  cross- 
walked?  How  would  these  savings  get  to 
all  these  other  fimctlons,  as  the  Senator 
says  his  intention  is? 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  I  think  we  have  that  in 
function  920  now,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Certainly.  It  is  a 
dummy  function,  no  question  about  that. 
And  if  you  add  on  another  $7.9  billicm, 
you  are  going  to  cross-walk  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  $7.9  billion  less. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  How  would  you  do  it? 
Do  not  disagree  with  me.  Tdl  me  how 
you  are  going  to  do  It. 

How  is  the  Senator  going  to  get  these 
particular  savings  to  the  putknilar 
committees? 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  I  think  that  is  not  clear. 
But  when  I  say  it  Is  not  clear,  it  is  not 
appropriate  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  to  say  that  it  will  go  to  the 
ApprcH^riations  Committee.  He  does  not 
have  that  authority. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  does. 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  The  Budget  cmference 
report  will  ultimately  deal  with  the  Issue. 
It  will  not  be  locked  in  today.  The  Budget 
Committee  does  not  have  that  authority. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  It  certainly  does. 
Where  else  is  that  mmey  going  to  come 
from?  You  cannot  allocate  it  to  defense 
for  example,  because  it  was  not  in  the 
050  function.  You  have  allocated  an 
additional  cut  in  920.  These  are  already 
unidentified  cuts,  and  you  have  added  on 
more. 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  There  is  nothing  that 
mandates  that  this  should  be  shouldered 
by  the  Appropriatioos  Committee. 


ICr.  HOLLINOe.  That  is  the  only  way 
tixe  it  to  go,  to  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

ICr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  suppose  lawyers  can 
always  differ,  and  Senators  can  differ, 
whether  they  are  lawyers  or  not. 

I  believe  it  will  be  up  to  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  determine 
how  we  would  attempt  to  crosswalk  this. 
The  same  kind  of  argimiait  that  lias 
been  made  now,  that  all  this  has  to  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  could 
be  made  as  to  all  cuts  dumped  into  920. 

I  do  not  lielieve  that  our  orileagues  on 
the  majority  side  are  trying  to  say  that 
all  those  cuts  have  to  be  made  Just  by 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttee,  nor  do  I 
think  anyone  can  say  that  these  cuts 
have  to  be  made.  It  is  clearly  going  to  be 
up  to  the  conference  committee.  If  the 
conference  committee  wants  to  say  that 
those  cuts  can  be  crosswalked  across  all 
the  committees,  thai  I  believe  they  have 
the  authcMity  to  do  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anything  says  that  it  has  to  be  done 
by  the  Appropriatiwis  Committee.  It  will 
be  up  to  the  conference  committee,  as  it 
always  has  been,  to  crosswalk  the  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  How  is  that  going  to 
be  done?  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  otherwise.  He  and  I  are 
both  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
They  get  a  lump  sum  amount. 

If  you  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  these 
functions  and  transfer  it  to  the  function 
called  imidentifled  cuts,  which  in  real- 
ity is  a  dummy  function.  The  Senator 
and  I  know  that.  Then  the  lump  sum 
amount  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  know,  for  example,  how  much 
is  for  function  050,  def^ise;  we  know 
how  much  is  for  function  150,  foreign 
affairs.  Those  functions  and  all  the  oth- 
ers have  been  specified.  And  with  those 
amoimts  specified,  the  Appr(q}riati(His 
Committee  can  wotk..  I  sit  on  the  State- 
Justice-Commerce  Subcommittees  and 
the  Senator  sits  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  and  we  have  the 
specified  amounts  to  work  with.  But  now 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  be 
crosswalked  $7.9  billion  less. 

Hie  Senator  can  say  that  we  can  find 
it  in  the  different  functions,  but  that  is 
an  impossible  task.  If  we  could  do  it  on 
the  floor  today,  we  could  do  it;  but  we 
are  avoiding  it  right  now,  and  I  can  see 
the  c<xiference  comnuttee  avoiding  it. 

They  called  one  list  the  doomsday 
list,  when  they  tried  to  save  $44  billicm. 
Yet  right  now,  you  are  go'ng  to  add  an- 
other $7.9  billion  onto  it  for  next  year, 
giving  you  an  even  bigger  doomsday  list. 

As  it  is  given  a  lumn-sum  amount,  the 
Appropriatims  Cmnmittee  has  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  its  crosswalk  total  to 
its  own  subcommittees.  But  now  they  will 
have  $7.9  billion  less  to  allocate. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Florida  correctly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  so-called  functi(Hi  920  and 
as  I  understand  the  resolution — and  I 
ask  this  question — as  the  resolut'cm  now 
stands,  there  is  nothing  in  the  function 
920  at  this  time  as  to  allowances  for  1981 


and  1982  but  «ily  for  out-years  of  1983 
and  1984.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CHfl.rS.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Consequently,  what 
we  are  suggesting  here  is  a  problem 
which  is  compounded  and  which  we  face 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  to 
the  impact  of  the  full  amount  of  this  in 
1982. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  c<MTect. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  that  would  be  true  if  the 
entire  amount  were  allocated  to  the  Ap- 
propriaticms  Committee,  but  nothing  in 
tills  amendment  does  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  we  would  end  up 
with  60  percent,  even  if  you  get  an  allo- 
cation across  the  board.  So  even  60  per- 
cent of  this  amount  is  going  to  be  a  sig- 
nificant amount,  if  you  are  able  to  get 
tiiat  kind  of  allocation  out  across  all 
these  other  committees. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Not  necessarily.  We  are 
now  considering  the  first  budget  res(du- 
tlaa.  There  will  be  a  second  resolution  in 
the  fall.  The  President's  letter  indicated 
that  they  intend  to  cmne  up  here  and 
make  some  pr(n>osaIs.  They  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  do  that  as  yet.  We  do  not 
know  wliat  they  are,  and  I  am  not  sure 
they  know  what  they  are.  So  we  have 
time  with  respect  to  looking  into  1982  for 
those  proposals  to  be  made  and  those 
savings  to  be  identified. 

Bfr.  CHIT  .KB.  In  additicm,  we  are  not 
talking  about  anything  tliat  was  done  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  process.  So 
anything  that  is  to  be  done  here  can  be 
done  later. 

Reiterating  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  said,  the  President  has  said 
in  a  letter  to  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
believe  to  others,  'TXmt  cut  COLA.  I  in- 
tend to  come  up  with  my  prc^xisals  for 
dealing  with  social  security,  and  I  intend 
to  make  scHne  savings  there.  So  do  not 
cut  COLA  at  this  time." 

We  followed  that  on  the  reconciliation 
process;  and  for  some  reason,  we  are 
abandoning  what  the  President  asked  us 
to  do  or  what  the  Budget  Conmlttee 
did.  by  the  fact  that  it  is  mm  cutting 
COLA. 

So  the  issue  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  cons'stent  with  what  the  President 
said :  "Dont  cut  this  now.  Let  me  make 
my  recommendations  to  you."  We  will 
have  time  to  get  these  recommendations. 
The  c(Hnm\ttees  do  not  have  to  find  these 
cuts  now.  lliat  is  not  part  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  merits  of  this 
matter,  what  I  believe  we  have  to  be  very 
careful  about — and  I  speak  to  all  Biem- 
bers  now — ^is  that  we  be  very  clear  as  to 
the  signal  we  send  to  our  senim-  citizens; 
that  just  to  save  some  moaey,  to  make 
sure  we  sort  of  cut  the  doth  to  fit  a  pat- 
tern, we  did  not  say.  "We  are  going  to 
scoop  scHne  money  out  of  your  cost-of- 
living  indexes:  we  are  going  to  take  this 
out  of  your  hide." 

If  we  need  to  make  adjustments  In  the 
CPI.  if  we  need  to  make  adjustments  tn 
the  way  COLA  is  now  construed,  if  we 
show  that  we  do  that  with  ca.'m  and  de- 
Ulieratlcm.  with  fairness  of  thou^t.  then 
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I  beUcnw  tt  win  be  •oceptod  by  oar  senlor 
cltiMns. 

On  tbe  otber  huul.  If  it  appears  that 
in  an  effort  Just  to  gain  $7  blUion  of 
aavlncs  In  IMl.  as  an  effort  Just  to  wedge 
aooMthJnc  in  to  fit  a  particular  track,  we 
decided  that  we  would  arbltimrlly  go  m 
and  say  15  months  rather  than  12 
months;  prices  or  wages,  whichever  are 
higher;  no  real  study,  no  real  thought,  no 
real  deliberation  to  determine  what  is 
going  to  be  fahr,  that  is  the  Idnd  of  thing 
that  really  sends  shoclc  waves,  and  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  should  do  that 

If  the  Senate  adopts  my  amendment, 
we  win  be  saying.  "Yes,  we  are  going  to 
try  to  find  this  money,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  arbitrarily  talce  it  out  of  the 
hides  of  oar  senior  citiaens.  without  any 
study  or  deliberation."  We  will  see  the 
remmmffndatlimft  of  the  administration. 
Congress  wHl  have  a  chance  to  look  at 
those  rf)rntnmfni1e*k>"«  and  work  its  will 
through  a  studied  process. 

Mr.  RIECHiE.  If  they  come  in  with 
sound  recommendations  all  of  these  sav- 
ings may  be  achieved  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  may  be  that  none  of  this 
win  aidn  over  on  other  committees. 

lir.  HATFIELD.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator's  observations.  He  has 
stated  them  eloquently  as  to  the  Impact 
on  the  sailor  citiaens  community,  and  I 
am  eonconed  about  that.  also. 

I  believe  that  his  point  is  an  Illustra- 
tion of  my  concern  as  to  the  Impact  on 
the  appropriations  m<»eys,  and  that  is 
simply  this:  We  liave  a  tendency  to  see 
these  policies  or  the  rules  change  as  we 
move  down  the  road,  and  this  is  a  shift 
from  what  the  President's  policy  was  as 
announced  early  on. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  see  some 
very  precise  language  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  which 
specifically  exempts  the  budget  impact 
on  the  appropriations  process,  because  I 
beUeve  that  waiting  to  let  it  happen 
down  the  track  leaves  us  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position. 

We  have  seen  much  gnashlnt;  of  teeth, 
much  walling  and  weeping  this  week  as 
our  appropriations  subcommittees  have 
been  marking  up. 

I  wish  to  see  this  as  language  in  the 
amendment  to  give  me  kind  of  an  assur- 
ance. I  need  that  so  that  this  is  not  go- 
ing to  have  a  kind  of  fuU  impact  upon 
the  apprtvriations. 

Mr.  CHlIiEB.  I  agree. 

ICr.  RXBOiX.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  request  We  can  craft  that 
right  now  and  at  t^e  appr(K>rlate  time  I 
wlU  add  it  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  wiU  be  happy  to 
work  that  out. 

M^.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
Jost  say  a  word  with  respect  to  this 
amendment.  How  is  it  that  we  hear 
these  cries  about  taking  it  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  poor  in  hearings  on  one 
hand,  and  then  are  told  do  not  worry 
about  it  because  it  will  simply  take  the 
savings  oat  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. But  they  have  no  Idea  of  tening 
OS  where  it  comes  fran.  The  poor  and 
needy  eonld  be  hart  here.  too.  liiey  have 
no  Idea  of  tdllng  ns  where  it  comes  from 


beeaose  they  do  not  know  where  It  comes 
CrosUa 

The  Appropriations  Committee  Is 
given  a  lump  sum — that  is  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  budget. 

And  If  they  were  going  to  give  some  to 
Finance,  you  again  have  doubletalk.  We 
certainly  could  not  restore  funding  to 
Finance  on  one  hand,  put  the  saving 
into  920  on  the  other  hand,  and  then 
take  it  out  of  Finance  again.  The  only 
reasonalJle  assumption  could  be  that  it  is 
all  going  under  the  Apprc^riations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  one  regard  we  already  are  in  trou- 
ble with  that  type  of  bookkeeping  with 
the  defense  budget. 

And  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
pointed  out  that  in  a  colloquy  here  yes- 
terday. There  is  $5.1  billion  difference 
between  the  actual  amounts  projected  to 
tte  expended  for  defense  and  what  is  ac- 
tually going  to  be  given  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, is  using  realistic  inflation 
factors,  statistics,  and  outlay  rates. 

So  in  marldng  up  the  supplemental  3 
months  ago.  the  Defense  Awropriatlons 
Subcommittee,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaslui, 
liad  to  add  on  $2  billion. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Comm'.ttoe  that  what 
could  occur  must  be  avoided.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem I  have  faced  in  the  past.  Senator 
Bellmon  and  I  faced  a  similar  problem 
last  year  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  Senator  Magnttson. 
In  a  similar  situation,  he  assiuned  imme- 
diately that  all  of  the  money  went  over 
to  the  Labor  and  HEW  Subcommittee 
and  took  it  out  of  defense. 

The  Senator  is  going  to  get  that  lump- 
siun  cut.  and  with  it  a  lot  of  conversation 
and  problems. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Let  me  complete  the 
thought.  The  conversation  is  going  to  be 
to  the  effect  that,  no,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  are  only  getting  so  much  for  defense 
imder  the  Reagan  economics,  but  cm  the 
other  hand,  under  CBO  economics,  we 
are  going  to  need  so  much  more.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  $5.1  billion  shortage  in 
defense.  Tet,  the  defense  people  are  going 
to  be  coming  down  the  road  appropri- 
ating, appropriating,  and  appropriating, 
and  everyone  else  is  similarly  going  to  lie 
busy  appropriating,  and  when  we  ran  out 
of  money,  we  are  going  to  tiave  a  Friday 
night  fight  within  our  own  committee  to 
decide  who  is  going  to  get  what. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  very 
aatute  In  bringing  this  point  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
interrupts  to  ask  on  whose  time  is  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yielding? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  jrielded  from  the  time  of 
Senator  DoMXinci  and  time  aa  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  brings  up  an  Interesting  point 
because  what  the  Budget  Committee  did 
was  to  reduce  the  outlays  from  $121  bU- 
lion  on  this  defense  issue,  which  was  a 
CBO  estimate,  down  to  $188  billion,  but 
we  failed  to  reduce  the  budget  authority 
by  a  like  amount  of  money,  $5  billion 
from  the  $225  blUlon. 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  consequently  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  finishes 
its  task  and  if  it  is  costed  out  then  they 
decide,  "We  wiU  cost  it  out  at  $193  bilUon 
rather  than  $188  billion."  Then  we  come 
back  with  another  $5  bilUon  Impact  on 
all  the  rest  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  the  kind  of 
mirrors  and  smoke  that  is  being  used  too 
much  in  this  whole  budgetary  process 
rather  than  facing  up  to  the  fuU  facts  of 
fiscal  life. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  wish  to  c(Hnmend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  As  our  new 
chairman,  he  foresaw  this.  He  has  con- 
ferred with  the  memliers  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  know  he  has  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  He 
has  done  his  best  to  make  certain  that 
we  do  not  have  misimderstandings  and 
that  we  are  using  the  same  figures,  and 
reaching  the  same  understanding. 

If  we  can  do  that,  fine.  But  we  have 
that  little  problem  growing  in  the  de- 
fense budget  and  now  we  are  starting 
another  one  with  this  amendment. 

They  have  no  idea  of  taidng  the  $7.9 
billion  and  actually  spreading  it  out 
among  the  functions.  That  is  the  evil 
of  going  this  route,  and  it  is  similar  to 
the  evil  that  I  commented  on  in  report- 
ing the  budget  resolution.  There  we  had 
a  straight  resolution  without  the  mon- 
keysliines  for  awhile.  But  when  they  set 
up  function  920  as  a  dummy  accoimt  for 
unidentified  cuts  in  1983  and  1984  the 
sham  t>egan.  The  answer  we  got  was  not 
to  worry,  we  might  not  even  tie  here  in 
1983  and  1984. 

B4r.  HATFIELD.  Besides  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  to  do  it.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  right. 

Now,  they  Jump  in  here  with  this 
amendment  in  1982  and  make  it  very, 
very  real,  some  $7.9  billion.  Why  not  put 
tbe  entire  budget  in  the  dummy  function 
and  let  them  all  figiu%  it  out  later.  Trans- 
fer it  all  there  and  we  can  have  his  un- 
derstanding and  he  can  have  his.  In  fact, 
we  have  100  Senators  and  they  all  can 
have  their  little  imderstanding  and  their 
conscience.  As  the  Senator  from  Florida 
says  lawyers  will  differ.  But  tills  is  not 
a  lawyer's  difference.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  knows  better.  He 
is  on  the  Budget  Committee.  We  strug- 
gled over  $100  million  yesterday,  and  now 
we  get  $8  billion  and  casually  say,  "Oh, 
pnt  It  over  in  the  unidentified  cut  sec- 
tion, the  dummy  section  920." 

And  let  us  now  get  to  the  fairness  of 
this.  What  actually,  in  essence,  is  the 
problem  and  what  are  we  trying  to  cor- 
rect? What  is  the  real  Impact  they  are 
ttlidng  about?  There  is  a  lot  of  good 
pol'tical  rhetoric  in  this  issue,  but  let 
us  see  what  the  fact  of  the  matter  really 
is. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
CPI  overstates  Inflation  and  therefore 
overcompensates.  It  overatates  the  im- 
pact of  high  housing  costs  and  is  based 
on  a  market  basket  of  goods  calculated 
bcu:k  in  1972,  before  the  oU  embargo  and 
the  changes  in  energy  consumption  since 
then. 

So  it  overstates  inflation  and  It  over- 
compensates.  And  this  is  unfair  to  those 
who  are  paying  taxes  to  support  COLA's 
and  to  keep  the  trust  funds  solvent, 
namely  wage  earners. 

The  wage  earners'  rate  of  Increase 
over  the  last  year  was  only  9.9  percent. 
But  retirees  will  receive  an  11.2  percent 
COLA.  That  is  unfair.  We  are  not  tak- 
ing away  anyone's  cost-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ment. Just  making  it  equal  to  the  work- 
ing man's.  We  are  increasing  social 
security. 

What  the  Riegle  amendment  would  do 
would  increase  payments  by  $37  a  month 
on  average.  What  the  resolution  calls  for 
is  $33  a  month  increase.  We  are  talldng 
about  only  $4  a  month.  We  are  talking 
about  only  $48  a  year. 

The  social  security  average  benefit  is 
$337.  It  was  not  supposed  to  necessarily 
put  one  into  poverty  or  take  one  out  of 
poverty.  But  we  are  rhetorically  at  that 
line  if  we  try  to  make  any  changes.  If 
we  want  to  increase  it,  let  us  increase  it. 
But  do  not  come  in  here  with  aU  this 
drama  alx>ut  $4  a  month. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  social 
security  recipients  are  Just  like  all  other 
Americans. 

They  are  willing  to  do  their  share  to 
whip  inflation  Just  like  everyone  else. 
They  do  not  like  to  l>e  treated  as  wel- 
fare recipients. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  give  them 
straight  increase,  put  the  money  into  the 
social  security  fund,  and  I  wiU  vote  for 
it.  I  voted  for  the  increase  in  the  past. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  should  continue 
up  with  this  overcompensation  that 
runs  into  billions  over  the  many,  many 
years. 

lii.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Smator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator  yielding.  He  made  most 
of  these  same  arguments  a  month  ago 
when  he  offered  essentially  the  same 
proposal  and  lost  on  it  80  to  12.  I  am 
Just  wondering  what  does  he  think  has 
ctianged  since  then?  What  makes  the 
Senator  think  it  win  be  different? 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  the  hlstmlcal  account  of  poUtlcal 
experience.  I  remember  one  time  In  the 
State  legislature  we  got  <me  vote  for 
mental  health.  I  remember  the  follow- 
ing year,  out  of  124  members,  we  got  123 
and  only  one  voted  against  it. 

I  rememt>er  one  time  on  a  sales  tax 
measure  I  could  not  get  nine  people  on 
my  side  origlnaUy.  Later.  I  got  the  Gov- 
ernor and  everybody  dse  to  go  along. 

I  have  had  a  similar  experience  in 
this  body  with  the  oil  depletion  aUow- 
ance.  We  had  Mike  Mansfield,  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  to  Japan,  stand- 
ing here  as  the  majority  leader.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Committee,  and 
he  said  it  would  not  come  up.  Wdl,  we  got 
it  up.  and  we  debated  It.  and  It  passed. 


We  also  had  the  issue  of  the  1-percent 
Idcker.  They  raised  a  constitutional 
question  on  it.  But  when  we  voted  on 
that,  it  passed  82  to  0. 

People  in  this  country  believe  in 
fundamental  fairness.  Do  not  give  me 
this  "taking  it  out  of  the  hides"  rhetoric. 
That  Is  old  political  rhetoric  that  went 
out  of  the  window  last  year. 

Some  of  you  are  going  to  learn  that 
lesson.  If  you  want  to  treat  people  fairly, 
then  treat  them  fairly.  And  if  you  really 
want  to  increase  their  lieneflts,  then  put 
In  an  increase  for  social  security.  But  do 
not  belabor  the  point  about  hearings. 
There  have  not  lieen  any  hearings  on  the 
tax  cuts — or  the  spending  cuts.  Suppose 
we  had  had  hearhigs  on  aU  the  spend- 
ing cuts?  We  could  have  had  5  years  of 
hearings.  And  do  not  come  in  here  with 
this  magnanimous  statement  that,  "I  »m 
looking  out  for  the  recipients,"  and  that 
we  are  the  penurious  Senators  with 
blinders  on  "taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
these  people."  That  is  sheer  nonsense. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  could  do  it  the  other 
way.  We  could  let  you  decide  things. 

Mi.  HOLLINOS.  We  are  picking  up 
votes.  We  have  12. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  have  not  heard  from 
the  President. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Heavens. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Here  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said.  He  is  against  changing  the 
ciirrent  CPI. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thought  you 
changed  parties.  When  did  you  start  fol- 
lowing the  President? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  talldng  alwut  proc- 
ess. How  are  we  going  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion? It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  you 
or  I  are  hurt  in  these  committees.  Why 
cannot  these  retiree  groups  come  in  and 
why  cannot  we  have  them  testify?  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  or  I  can  speak  for 
these  44  million  retirees  in  this  country. 
That  is  why  we  have  hearings.  Do  you 
want  to  do  away  with  these  hearings? 

I  guess  we  come  to  the  floor  and  take 
these  ideas  you  or  somebody  else  lias  and 
change  these  things  which  have  been  in 
place  now  for  years  and  years  and  years, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair.  That  is 
not  normally  the  way  I  see  you  woriE.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  really  the  process 
the  Senator  wants  to  go  to. 

Mr.  HOIUNGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  say  this,  because  the  time  is  limited, 
and  others  may  want  to  )ae  heard  on 
this  particular  measiire. 

We  have  heard  the  arguments  and  we 
have  debated  COLA.  We  have  had  votes 
on  these  issues.  Last  year,  for  example, 
we  tried  to  annualize  military  and  dvll 
service  COLA's  and  were  defeated  l>y  an 
overwhelming  vote,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  said. 

Then  we  liegan  to  again  pick  up  steam 
in  the  Senate  but  got  defeated  in  the 
House.  Now.  apparently,  we  have  the 
votes  for  annualizatlon  in  iMth  Houses. 

We  continue  to  make  progress  in  re- 
forming Federal  pension  programs.  And 
we  must  continue.  Runaway  and  insol- 
vent pension  funds  are  a  problem  for 
every  level  of  government.  The  demands 
of  dvfl  service  retirees  can  exceed  the 


flnancial  limits  of  most  governments, 
and  the  taxpayer. 

And  here  the  change  is  minimiti  it  is 
only  $4  a  month  per  recipient  on  aver- 
age. But  in  total,  it  yields  nearly  $8 
billion  in  savings. 

I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 
vaornxnt.  call 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  al)sence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  charged  agsdnst  the  resoluticm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MnxKOWSKi).  T^  clerk  call  the  rolL 

The  bin  clerk  called  the  roll  and  the 
foUowing  Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 

(Quorum  No.  7  Leg.] 

Baker  DanTortli  Muikowtkl 

B*ucus  Domenlct  Blegl* 

Bytd,  DuradMrgar  BoUi 

Harry  F..  Jr.    a<ddwM«r  Stcnnla 

Cbafee  Oorton  Thurmond 

ChUes  Holltngi  WaUop 

Cr&nstoa  Kennedy 

The  PRESIDING  OWICEK.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  win 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Anns  be  instructed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufDcient  second?  There  is  a  suffldent 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Uie  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caned 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressleb),  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  ScmaTT) .  and  the  SenaUM*  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  WncKn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (BCr.  Caithor).  the 
Spnator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exow) . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowe) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsohaga)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkxs).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamlier  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  88. 
nays  2.  as  foUows: 

|Sollc«U  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
TKAS— 88 


Abdrmr 

Craitcton 

Havakawa 

AndiewB 

D'Amato 

Heflin 

Annstrong 

Danrorth 

Hebx 

Baker 

DeConcinl 

Pdma 

Baucus 

Denton 

HoUlngs 

Bentaen 

Dlxoa 

Huddleaton 

Blden 

Dole 

Hi'mphrey 

Boren 

Domenlct 

Inouya 

BoKbwita 

Durenberger 

Jarkmn 

Bradlay 

Eagleton 

Jepaen 

Bumpera 

Bast 

Jolmatan 

Bordlck 

Ford 

gaaiwhaum 

Byrd. 

Oam 

Kaatan 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Olenn 

Kennedy 

.  Oorton 

lAzalt 

Chatae 

GrmMtoy 

Leahy 

ChUaa 

Bart 

Lena 

Ooehran 

Hatfleld 

Lugar 

(X>liea 

Hawktna 

Mattlasly 
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WOT  vomfo— 10 

Lone  Schmltt 

Walckar 


HUeh 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  votlzig  who  did  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  Is  now 
present. 

Mr.  RXEOLE  and  Mr.  DOMENICI 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ocnlied. 

Mr.  DOMliaCI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
llammtary  Inquiry. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sUte  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  amendment,  for  propo- 
nents and  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  30  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
could  we  talk  for  a  bit  about  whether 
we  can  agree  on  time  to  yote  up  or  down 
on  the  Rl«|le  amendment? 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  In  mind?  He  has  10  minutes 
remaining;  we  have  30.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  wUUng  to  agree  to  a  vote,  say.  1 
hour  from  now? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  think  that  would  be  my 
feeling.  I  want  to  Inquire  about  other 
colleagues  who  will  come  on  the  floor 
and  may  have  a  desire  to  speak.  Why 
not  take  time  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend.  I  have  30  minutes  in  opposition. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  the  full  30  min- 
utes, so  he  may  have  part  of  ours  with- 
out going  on  the  bill  and  he  has  10  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Let  me  understand :  Is  it 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  try  to  reach  a  time  agreement 
now  for  a  vote  at  a  time  certain  ? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  assume  that  would  be 
an  up  or  down  vote? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  it  would.  Mr. 
President. 

MOOmCATIOIf   OF  Tax   Vr   AMXIfSKXHT    irO.    TS 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  going 
to  be  sending  (me  modifying  amendment 
to  the  desk,  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
The  Senator  should  be  aware  of  it.  That 


may  or  may  not  Influence  his  own  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Has  the  Senator 
heretofore  described  the  substance  of  his 
modlflcatfcn  or  not? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes,  and  the  Senatw  was 
on  the  floor  at  the  time.  This  deals  wltti 
the  cnMswalk  proUem  with  the  Ai>iiro- 
priattans  Oommtttee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  Uke  to  see  It. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  shall  autxnlt  It  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  oradlfy  my  amend- 
ment and  send  the  modification  to  the 
desk.        

The  PRESn)INO  OWIC'ER.  llie  mod- 
iflcaUon  wUI  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  It  Is  not  very  long.  I 
think  It  wiU  be  w^  if  the  clerk  reads  It 
in  its  entirety.  

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Itie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

Sac.  — .  It  U  the  Mnae  of  Oongreaa  ttaat, 
when  aaylnga  aatlclpAted  In  function  030 
for  Hacal  year  1991  and  fiscal  year  1S83  are 
allocated  to  oommltteea  pursuant  to  Sec.  303 
ot  Che  Congreaalonal  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  oi  1974,  none  of  the  re- 
quired savings  aball  be  allocated  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  should  read  "re- 
quired sayings"  aa  line  8. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  ammd- 
ment.  "nie  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  have  seen  the  amend- 
ment and  it  does  not  change  my  desire 
to  seek  an  early  time  to  vote.  It  does  laid 
itself  to  a  few  moments  of  comment  at 
the  outset. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  this  language 
should  be  determinative  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, I  shall  just  say  it  has  no  binding 
effect.  It  is  hortatory  language.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  tt  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order.  Since  it  is  only  a  sense  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  no  binding  effect. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  say  that  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  very  cau- 
tious about  putting  significant  amoimts 
of  money  in  920  in  the  year  of  the  budget, 
1982.  Armed  Services  and  all  the  other 
committees  ought  to  know  that  if  this 
were  binding,  what  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting is  that  those  functions  of  gov- 
ernment have  to  find  all  the  savings  that 
he  is  taking  out  of  finance  and  putting 
into  this  general  savings  account.  Every- 
(Kie  will  know  that  before  we  are  through 
this  aftemocxi.  So  I  want  a  few  more  mo- 
ments on  that. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Surely. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
know  where  these  savings  might  end  up. 
They  might  all  end  up  In  Finance.  It  is 
just  not  clear  at  this  point,  because  we 
have  to  make  the  determination. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  surely  is  not  clear, 
Mr.  President,  but  imder  the  Senator's 
amendment,  he  would  say  that  it  is  not 
going  to  cmne  out  of  appropriations. 
That  is  the  point. 


Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  Is  the  point  we 
make  very  clearly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
President,  first,  that  is  not  a  valid  in- 
struction. If  it  were  a  valid  instruction, 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
It  Is  nothing  more  than  hortatory 
language. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  It 
Is  binding.  Everyone  In  this  body  ought 
to  know  that  ttie  Senator  Is  putting  over 
$7  billion  in  a  general  catchall  and  then 
saying,  if  you  cannot  do  It  In  Finance, 
it  caumot  come  out  of  Appropriations. 

Mr.  RTEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  the 
Senator's  pardon.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  not  saying  it  has  to  come  out  of 
Finance.  I  am  saying  that  somewhere  in 
the  authorizing  committees,  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  foimd.  It  may  come  out  of 
Finance;  we  do  not  know.  We  have  not 
heard  the  President's  recommendations 
yet. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  does  not 
save  money  in  authorizing.  He  saves  It 
in  appropriations,  direct  spending,  and 
entitlements.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
know,  I  shall  tell  him  that  it  is  agri- 
culture programs  that  are  direct,  it  is 
Government  operations  programs,  such 
as  congressional  pay,  that  are  direct. 
And  armed  services  programs  that  are 
direct.  Those  are  the  only  three  other 
than  Finance.  We  can  have  a  litUe  dis- 
cussion on  that,  but  this  amendment  is 
not  any  more  palatable  for  those  who 
are  worried  about  where  we  are  going 
to  find  a  place  for  the  savings  that  the 
Senator  is  moving  from  function  920  Into 
the  year  1982. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator,  I  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  key  issue.  The  key 
issue  here  is  whether  we  are  going  to  ac- 
cept the  COLA  assumntlon  that  is  built 
in  here.  I  am  backing  that  out,  because 
I  believe  it  is  unreasonable:  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  asked  for  it.  There  is  clear 
opposition  in  Congress  to  it.  It  is  going  to 
hurt  the  larger  part  of  44  million  retirees 
in  this  country. 

There  Is  another  part  to  it  which  we 
have  not  discussed  yet.  which  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
assumption  that  is  built  in  here  would 
require  that  this  chan«e  be  taken  in  such 
a  way  that  we  could  find  ourselves  right 
away  paving  out  benefits  based  on  the 
next  calculation  period  and  then  find 
out,  weeks  later,  that  we  have  sent  out 
the  wrong  amoimt.  You  could  be  going 
to  more  than  30  million  people  on  social 
security  and  asking  them  to  send  back 
the  money. 

Mechanically,  what  the  Senator  is 
asking  for  is  impossible.  We  have  gotten 
into  that  because  we  have  stayed  on  the 
equity  issues.  But  at  some  point,  if  we  are 
go'ng  to  talk  about  mechaiiics,  we  might 
talk  about  that. 

This  language  was  developed  under 
the  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  has  seen 
th's  language.  He  can  soeak  for  himself, 
but  my  sense  is  that  this  language  meets 
the  concern  he  expressed  before,  which 
I  share. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  of  my  30  minutes,  I  will  not  use 
more  than  10.  Can  we  agree  now  on  a 
quarter  of  2  as  the  time  to  vote? 


Mr.  H0LLINO8.  Mr.  Prealdent.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H0LLINO8.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  a  hotline  out,  and 
we  will  hear  from  him  momentarily. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  now  so  that 
I  can  use  some  hortatory  language? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOUJNG8.  Since  the  Senator 
and  I  are  members  of  the  committee, 
what  Is  the  sense  of  saying  exactly  where 
those  savings  should  go  to? 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  We  will  do  that  later.  In 
the  second  budget  resolution.  The  Sen- 
ator knowB  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
now  does  not  become  binding.  We  have 
time  to  work  this  out.  We  should  not  try 
to  make  this  kind  of  massive  cut  at  this 
time,  when  It  Is  out  of  sequence.  The 
President  has  not  asked  for  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  reality,  then,  even 
if  it  were  controlling,  the  distinguished 
Senator  knows  that  he  Is  letting  the 
committees  off  the  ho(A  In  one  breath, 
and  putting  them  back  on  In  the  next. 
That  is  what  he  is  saying  to  the  commit- 
tees with  jurisdiction  over  COLA.  You 
will  be  reimbursed  now,  with  the  Rlegle 
amendment,  some  $7.9  billion;  but  those 
very  same  committees  will  later  have  to 
save  that  same  amoimt  if  he  is  not  going 
to  allocate  any  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  And  the  only  way  those  com- 
mittees could  make  savings  of  that  mag- 
nitude would  be  to  cut  back  the  pension 
and  retirement  programs — the  area  this 
amendment  Is  supposed  to  protect. 

So  we  are  going  to  take  away  this  $7.9 
billion  saving  momentarily,  and  then  tell 
the  committees  to  make  the  saving  any- 
way a  little  later. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  would  occur  later; 
it  would  be  after  the  conference,  and  we 
would  then  have  a  better  sense  of  where 
we  were.  We  might  have  the  President's 
recommendations  then.  That  is  the 
proper  and  orderly  time  in  which  to 
make  that  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  trying  to  speak  for 
some  time,  and  I  yield  5  minutes  to  lilm 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  K£3n«EDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  welc(Hne  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cosponsor  this  amendment  and 
to  urge  strongly  its  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  for  the 
last  hour;  so  far  the  debate  has  con- 
cerned procedure,  technique,  the  fwmu- 
lati(«  of  the  amendment.  Just  about 
evenrthing.  except  what  this  amendment 
really  does;  what  it  is  going  to  mean 
to  millions  of  senior  citizens;  and  what 
we  will  do  to  millions  of  senior  citizens 
of  this  country  if  it  Is  not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  mindful,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  pointed  out. 
that  this  is  the  first  budget  resolution. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  second  budget 
resolution.  We  will  have  adequate  time 
to  deal  with  the  technicalities  which  have 
been  raised  at  that  time.  However,  there 
are  some  rather  basic  and  fimdamental 
points  that  I  believe  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  Smate  votes  on  this  amendment. 


I  followed  the  first  reconciliaUon  reso- 
lution extremely  closely  and  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  floor.  I  also  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  on  the  current  budget 
resolution.  The  litmus  test  aa.  numerous 
amendments  has  been  whether  they  con- 
form with  the  President's  budget  request. 

I  have  offered  a  series  of  amendments 
and  have  spoken  in  favor  of  other 
amendments;  and  time  after  time  we 
have  heard,  "We  cannot  accept  that 
amendment  because  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  Reagan  economic  program.  It  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  Reagan  economic  propos- 
als. It  is  not  something  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  Mr.  Reagan  support." 

Time  after  time  after  time,  the  merits 
of  these  various  proposals  have  been  lost 
and  the  Senate  has  voted  to  reject  what 
I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
felt  have  been  reasonable,  responsible, 
and  humane  amendments. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  before  us 
an  amendment  which  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  economic  programs,  con- 
sistent with  what  the  President  believes 
is  important  In  terms  of  equity,  which 
conforms  with  the  President's  purpose, 
as  he  has  stated  it,  of  devising  an  eco- 
nomic program  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  the  existing  COLA  provisions 
are  fair  and  equitable. 

The  President  told  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  Nation  that  his  budget  provided 
them  with  a  safety  net.  There  is  no  firmer 
or  more  important  aspect  to  that  safety 
net  than  the  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
The  President  has  reiterated  his  support 
for  it.  And  I,  for  one,  think  the  amend- 
ment before  us  should  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  majority. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  is  going  to  make  recommendations 
wich  regard  to  the  drain  on  social  secu- 
rity. There  have  already  been  a  number 
of  prop(»aIs  in  this  axea.. 

President  Carter's  Commission  on  So- 
cial Security  made  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  integrity  and  the 
security  of  the  social  security  system. 
So  those  who  have  tried  to  scare  the 
elderly  during  this  debate,  saying.  "If 
you  accept  the  Rlegle  amendment,  you 
are  going  to  see  a  catastrophe  in  the 
social  security  system,"  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, distorting  the  facts. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard, 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  that 
imder  the  present  COLA  provisions  the 
elderly  are  obtaining  an  advantage  over 
other  groups  in  our  society.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presidrait,  may  I 
have  5  minutes  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  trutii. 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  system  of 
«'4il<'M'<^""e  cost  of  living  adjustments 
doea  not  reflect  the  true  Impact  of  in- 
flation on  the  elderly.  Senior  citizens 
spend  a  greater  portion  of  their  Income 
on  food,  medical  care,  and  energy  than 
other  Americans  and  the  cost  ot  these 
items  has  increased  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  the  overall  cost  of  living.  The  an- 


nual cost  ol  living  Increase  between  1970 
and  1979  was  tJi  percent.  But  for  food 
it  was  8.3  percent;  for  medical  care  7 J) 
percent,  and  for  fuel  and  utilities  it  was 
a.3  percent. 

Now  some  say  the  Ccmsumer  Price  In- 
dex overstates  the  real  cost  of  living  for 
the  elderly  because  it  incJudes  the  cost 
of  homeownership.  But  studies  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Data  Resources  Inc.  which  took  the 
homeownership  factor  into  accoimt  con- 
cluded that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  not  exaggerated  the  true  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  for  the  elderly  ^ecisely  be- 
cause of  the  greater  pncentage  al  in- 
come they  spaid  on  energy,  health  care. 
and  food. 

A  final  two  points  that  I  wish  to  make: 

Mr.  President,  our  senicH*  citizens  de- 
pend on  private  pension  plans  and  sav- 
ings for  a  third  of  their  totfd  income. 
Only  3  percent  of  \ixt  private  pension 
xAans  in  this  coimtry  include  escalator 
clauses.  And  since  the  unions  of  this 
country  cannot  bargain  tar  increased 
benefits  for  retirees,  the  value  of  those 
pensions  has  deteriorated  by  almost  50 
percent  over  the  period  of  the  past  7 
years.  So  for  millicms  of  Americans,  cost 
of  living  increases  on  Federal  pensions 
is  their  only  protection  frcRn  infiation. 

S(xne  in  this  Chamber  say  the  elderly 
are  asking  for  a  special  privilege.  If  so 
why  in  the  wcoid  have  more  senior  citi- 
zens entered  the  poverty  list  in  the  last 
year-and-a-half  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Bureau  ot  the  Census  began  gather- 
ing data?  Why  is  it?  The  fact  is  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  essential  services 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  even  un- 
der the  existing  COLA  provisiMis. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  has 
changed  in  the  last  3  weeks.  The  one 
thing  that  has  changed  in  the  last  3 
weeks  is  the  economic  situation  of  the 
senior  citizens  which  will  deteri(»^te 
even  further  because  of  the  reductions 
we  have  approved  in  food  stamps,  fuel 
assistance,  and  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  really  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  Are  we  going  to  be  tis^ten- 
ing  the  belt  of  some  people  more  than 
others?  If  we  persist  in  approving  the 
budget  resolutions'  proposal  we  will,  in 
effect,  turn  our  backs  on  the  vital  human 
needs  of  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. Thes  recognize  what  such  a  vote 
will  mean.  It  will  mean  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  senior  citi- 
zens are  going  to  Join  the  poverty-rlddoi 
people  in  this  Nation. 

Itiat  was  never  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  presented  his  economic 
message  to  Congress,  and  it  should  be  re- 
jected as  a  concept  in  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  O^PTCER  (Mr. 
Snais) .  The  time  allotted  to  the  Sena- 
tor has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Presldoit.  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  such  a  splendid  statement.  He  focuses 
the  issue  exactly  where  it  should  be. 

We  have  been  haggl'ng  about  proce- 
dure here.  It  is  really  a  dodge.  The  real 
question,  the  hard  question  is.  What  has 
happened  to  senior  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try? That  has  just  been  descrUied  by  the 
Senator  from  Massadiusetts. 
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X  think  «•  ham  aohred  the  parlUmen- 
taiy  Bide  of  the  issue.  We  h«ve  an 
amendment  in  the  proper  fonn  which  I 
think  deals  with  any  reasonable  question 
that  has  been  raised. 

LK  me  suspend  my  comments  at  this 
point.  I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
here.  We  were  talking  before  about 
reachlnc  an  agreement.  I  am  wonder  jig 
If  we  were  to  perhaps  decide  to  set  the 
vote  for  1 :45  pjn.  and  try  to  make  some 
accommodation  with  the  time  in  the 
meantime.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  divide  the  time 
evenly.  We  have  a  three-cornered  debate 
here,  but  I  am  open  to  any  reasonable 
suggestion  on  time  division. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  1:45  pjn.  time  for  a 
vote. 

I  wish  to  say.  though,  tcer  the  benefit 
of  an  Monbers  of  the  Senate  that  we 
really  are  moving  in  no  sense  of  haste 
certainly  and  very  much  slower  than  I 
hoped  we  would.  I  had  previously  an- 
nounced that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
a^  the  Senate  to  convene  or  Saturday. 
but  I  must  say  that  unless  we  can  pick 
up  apMd  and  begin  to  move  with  greater 
expedition  I  think  It  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  that. 

I  hope  later  in  the  day  to  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  that  with  the  minority 
leadership  as  well. 

But  I  hope  we  will  proceed  as  fast  as 
we  can  on  this  amendment.  I  would  be 
perfectly  iH«pared  to  vote  earlier  than 
that,  but  I  have  no  personal  objection  to 
1 :  45  p jn. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Maybe  we  can  iJiorten 
It  up. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  What  about  1:15 
pjn.? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
make  a  suggestion  in  order  to  meet  all 
the  objectives  that  we  think  in  terms  of 
a  vote  at  1:30  pjn. 

Mr.  IX»CENICI.  1:30  pjn.  is  satlsfac- 
tmrwltbus. 

Before  the  distinguished  minority 
manager  of  the  bill  left  the  Chamber  he 
Indicated  he  was  checking  on  his  side. 
I  assume  he  has  no  oblectlon. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  further  suggest  that 
If  the  Senator  wishes,  what  we  could  do 
Is  let  us  take  the  time  and  divide  it  and 
If  It  turns  out  we  do  need  it  then  we 
could  conclude  the  debate  maybe  before 
1:30  pjn.  and  then  start  on  something 
else  and  take  the  vote  at  1:30  pjn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  willing  at  this 
point  to  agree  to  divide  the  time  evenly 
•s  I  Indicated  to  the  Senator  that  I  do 
not  think  the  opposition  needs  the  full 
15  minutes,  but  we  are  willing  to  accom- 
modate, and  If  that  wUl  be  a  satisfactory 
unanimous-consent  proposal  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  at  1:30 
pjn.  and  the  time  between  now  and  then 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
fhm  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KOCax.  And  the  vote  wm  be  up 
and  down. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  vote  will  be  up 
and  down.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  one  Important  point  here  that  has 
not  entered  the  debate  as  yet.  If  we  make 
this  budget  reduction  at  this  time  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee  we 
are  actually  aswimlng  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  would  adjust 
the  checks  and  to  reduce  them  In  an 
amount  beginning  on  July  1  at  this  year, 
which  is  only  6  weeks  away.  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  of  my  coUeagues  imder- 
Btand  the  implication  of  that  part  of  the 
proposal  that  is  now  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

The  legislation  to  change  the  COLA 
fw  social  seciu-lty  cannot  poeslbly  be 
enacted  In  time  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  change  the  July 
checks  for  the  35.746.000  social  security 
beneficiaries  across  the  country.  So  we 
are  faced  with  two  choices:  If  this 
am«idment  falls,  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion assumptions  are  retained,  the  So- 
cial Security  AdministraUon  will  have  to 
do  one  of  two  things,  either  they  will  not 
send  out  the  checks  6  weeks  from  now  or 
they  are  going  to  have  to  send  them  out 
with  Incorrect  amoimts  and  then  a  few 
weeks  later,  they  will  have  to  go  back  and 
take  the  money  away  from  retirees. 

I  do  not  think  either  of  those  ways  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  is  feasible  In 
the  time  we  are  talking  about.  So  it  Is 
Just  (me  more  reason  why  the  budget  as- 
sumption here  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
It  Is  administratively  unworkable. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  When  the  senior 
citizens  of  this  country  find  out  what  is 
going  on  here — and  they  are  going  to 
find  out  despite  all  the  parliamentary 
maneuvering— this  vote  Is  going  to  be 
seen  in  the  cold  light  of  day  for  what  it 
is.  Either  we  will  retain  the  current 
policy  of  helping  older  Americans  stay 
abreast  with  their  costs  of  living  in  a 
period  of  absolutely  raging  inflation,  or 
we  will  let  them  sink.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  we  would  make  the  cuts  proposed 
here.  We  voted  overwhelmingly  to  the 
contrary  Just  a  month  ago  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

If  the  President's  solemn  promise  is 
going  to  be  tossed  out  the  window  within 
a  matter  of  weeks  what  other  promise  Is 
worth  anything? 

Will  all  Americans  have  to  expect  us 
to  renege  on  other  commitments  because 
we  are  trying  to  make  the  mathematics 
work  out  and  finance  huge  new  spending 
activities  that  the  Administration  and 
some  Senators  have  in  mind? 

I  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MATTnfoLY> .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Ml.  President,  the 
Rlegle  amendment  Is  not  <mly  highly 
premature  but  obv'ously  would  create 
far  more  problems  than  It  can  poeslbly 
solve. 

The  Rlegle  amendment  does  two 
things:  It  assumes,  first,  that  none  of 
the  savings  proposed  and  debated  for 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  can 


be  achieved:  and,  at  the  same  Ume.  It 
loads  $7.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
which  It  Is  necessary  to  save,  Into  an 
unspecified  category,  almost  certainly 
guaranteeing  that  there  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient changes  in  order  to  reach  that 
most  necessary  of  goals. 

Where  do  we  stand  here  as  we  debate 
this  resolution  today?  We  recognise  more 
and  more,  and  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  pri- 
vately acknowledged,  that  there  must  be 
changes  to  brin«  cost-of-living  Increases 
in  connection  v^th  many  Federal  pen- 
sion systems  tar  more  in  accordance 
with  the  true  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  tar  persons  who  are  retired.  There 
Is  common  agreement  that  the  present 
COLA  simply  does  not  do  that,  and  that 
It  substantially  overstates  the  effect  of 
cost-of-living  Increases  as  they  Impact 
on  the  people  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  these  programs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  pointed 
out  earlier  this  morning,  the  administra- 
tion has  promised  a  major  proposal  in 
the  field  of  social  security  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  a  proposal  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  assure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  system  Itself. 

Essentially  the  proposals  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  simply  recognize  and  an- 
ticipate that  some  such  reforms  are  go- 
ing to  take  place. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
and.  I  think,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  believe  firmly  that 
many  of  the  savings  and.  perhaps,  all 
of  the  savings  can.  in  fact,  be  achieved 
and  can  be  achieved  in  a  fashlcm  which 
is  fair  to  the  beneficiaries,  fair  to  those 
who  pay  into  Social  Security  System 
every  year  out  of  their  earnings,  and 
fair  to  an  economy  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  has  so  eloquently 
pointed  out,  ts  severely  impacted  by  an 
Inflation  to  which  past  polities  have  so 
markedly  contributed. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  that  the  precise 
COLA  dianges  which  are  assimied  in 
this  resoution  will  be  made,  but  there  are 
clearly  other  options  for  achieving  simi- 
lar or  almost  identical  savings. 

Of  course,  if  this  body  refuses  to  do  so. 
If  Congress  cannot  take  the  courageous 
action  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
fairly  for  all  beneflciarles,  those  who 
pay,  the  entire  economy,  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  second 
budget  resolution  will  regrettably  be  re- 
quired to  reflect  that  failure. 

Loading  up  17.8  billion  of  precise  sav- 
ings as  are  contained  in  the  resolution  at 
the  present  t<me.  and  transferring  them 
Into  unspecified  savings  for  fiscal  year 
1982  Is  slmplv  to  Increase  drastically  the 
problems  which  we  will  face,  and  very, 
very  clearly  to  lower  the  credibility  d 
this  first  budget  resolution. 

It  Is  far  more  responsible  to  leave  sav- 
ings in  the  functions  In  which  they  are 
at  the  oresent  time,  where  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  for  achieving  them, 
and  then  call  uoon  the  substantive  cpm- 
mltt.es  of  both  th**  House  and  the  S«>hate 
to  find  wavs  to  do  so  as  ooposed  slmpLv 
to  abandoning  the  quest  entirely,  which 
Is  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan's 
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proposal  asks  us  to  do.  Tbey  will  not  be 
achieved  in  function  920.  Taey  will  at 
least  come  close  to  being  achieved  If 
they  are  left  as  they  are,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  face  this  proposi- 
tion. It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  one.  It  Is 
the  result  of  changes  made  In  these  pro- 
grams in  years  past  which  we  could  not 
afford  and  for  which  we  were  unwilling 
to  pay. 

We  have  reached  the  time  of  very  dif- 
ficult decisions  in  this  country.  Many 
functions,  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  amendment,  are 
hiirt  and  are  penalized  by  these  pro- 
posals unless  they  are  accepted.  How- 
ever, unless  they  are  accepted  In  full, 
unless  they  are  accepted  beyond  what  we 
are  even  doing  In  this  budget  resolution, 
we  have  no  realistic  prospect  of  con- 
trolling Inflation,  of  creating  economic 
recovery,  and  of  putting  together  an 
economy  which  Is  growing  and  which 
provides  opportunities  for  all — ^the  work- 
ing, \3a»  retired,  and  the  students  who 
are  cmnlng  into  the  labor  market. 

This  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
I  suspect  shortly  thereafter  there  wUl 
be  some  changes  which  reflect  more  ac- 
curately what  is  precisely  possible.  But 
to  abandon  the  idea  In  its  entirety  Is 
shortsighted  and  will  deal  very  Irrespon- 
sibly with  the  necessary  ecmomlc  chal- 
lenges which  this  bodv  must  face. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  know 
there  are  a  couple  of  colleagues  on  our 
side  of  the  argument  who  want  to  speak. 
While  they  are  coming  to  the  floor,  let 
me  Just  comment  on  several  p(^ts 
quickly. 

We  are  here  making  an  apneal  for  an 
orderly  process.  I  do  not  think  we  are  In 
a  position  now  to  decide  as  complex  an 
Issue  as  the  one  to  change  the  COLA 
index  factors.  Even  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  readv  because  he 
has  not  made  the  recommendation.  The 
letter  from  his  administration,  which  I 
have  previously  put  into  the  Rxcord. 
makes  it  clear  that  they  suinrart  retain- 
ing the  Consiuner  Price  Index  as  the 
measurement  Index. 

The  administration  Is  not  ready  for  a 
change  of  this  kind  and  neither  are  we. 
No  committee  has  yet  acted  to  effect 
this  kind  of  a  change  or  these  kinds  of 
savings. 

We  rejected  this  recommendaticm  Just 
about  a  month  ago  during  deliberations 
on  the  flrst  reconciliation  resolutlcm.  The 
vote  against  it  was  86  to  12.  A  change  in 
national  policy  of  this  magnitude  should 
not  be  sneaked  Into  law.  That  Is  what  Is 
hanpenlng  here. 

In  addition,  mv  amendment  would  off- 
set the  cost  of  maintaining  the  current 
law  by  Including  savings  In  an  equal 
amount  which  we  assigned  to  function 
920. 

The  malorlty  party  leadersh^  has  al- 
ready decided  to  use  function  920  as  a 
place  to  include  savini^  that  are  as  yet 
unldentlfled.  I  believe  the  resolution 
should  not  Identify  savings  in  social 
security  and  other  retirement  programs. 
Those  savings  should  be  unldentlfled  be- 
cause assumptions  are  clearly  premature. 
That  Is  the  simple  issue  here. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  not  keeping  up 
with  Inflation.  All  the  data  that  we  have 
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shows  that.  In  fact,  the  CR8  has  Just  Is- 
sued a  report  that  shows  that  many 
studies  have  tried  to  construct  a  market 
basket  of  cost  items  for  senior  citizens 
and  retirees  and  compared  it  to  the  CPI. 
They  And  that  the  cost  of  living  index  for 
older  Americans  Is  equal  to.  If  not  higher 
than,  what  is  shown  in  the  CPI.  Older 
Americans  have  other  needs  later  in  life 
that  are  quite  expensive  such  as  health 
care  and  medicine. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<xi- 
sent  to  include  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  Senator  Sasseh,  Senator 
Pryor.  and  Senator  Mktzxnbaum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEX3LE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  on  the  amendment  as  he  de- 
sires to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy  vote 
or  an  easy  task  t>efore  us  when  we  are 
dealing  in  the  area  of  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  senior  citizois,  to  military  re- 
tirees, and  to  Federal  Government  re- 
tirees. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  strike 
out  what  was  flnally  voted  out  of  the 
Budget  CcHnmittee  on  a  motion  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  Member. 
Senator  Holungs.  that  said  that  we 
would  increase  the  beneflts  in  accord- 
ance with  either  the  CPI  or  the  annual 
wage  Increase,  whichever  Is  lower,  and 
have  that  increase  In  benefits  occiir  In 
October  rather  than  In  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  th*nk  we  ought  to 
make  it  very  c'ear  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  taking  any  moneys  away.  We 
are  not  talking  about  denying  any  In- 
crease on  the  cost  of  living. 

The  question  is  how  the  cost  of  living 
or  the  Increase  Is  going  to  be  adjusted. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  In  this  body 
will  dispute  the  fact  that  someth<ni;  has 
to  be  done  In  the  area  of  the  social  secu- 
rity syston.  that  someth<ng  has  to  be 
done  in  the  area  of  the  indexation  of  all 
the  Federal  programs  and  retirement 
programs  thfit  we  have.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  deal  with  that  when  you  come  down  to 
the  vote  because  it  Is  going  to  affect 
manv,  many  people. 

TtxB  point  Is  that  If  something  <s  not 
done  about  this  program  and  others, 
there  Is  iro'ng  t')  be  a  tremendous  effect 
cm  this  Nation  If  we  cannot  eet  a  hardle 
on  Federal  spending  and  have  a  more 
responsible  oractlce  than  what  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  saying,  and  I  do  not  tiilnk 
anybody  Is  saving,  that  th's  formula 
brought  forth  bv  the  Budget  Committee 
Is  the  exact,  precise  formula  th^t  ought  to 
be  effectuated.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  will  be  hcrirsrs  th»re  wl"  be  dis- 
cussions, on  what  will  be  the  best  way  to 
Implement  this  poMcy  decision.  But  It  Is 
a  policy  decision  that  this  bodv  is  about 
to  make  on  whether  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  COLA  or  not.  If  this 
amendment  Is  agreed  to,  then  it  would  be 


saying  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  a  policy  decision. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  body 
will  reverse  Itself  from  what  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  We  have  reversed  ourselves  In 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  spending 
and  taxes  as  a  result  of  the  last  election. 

The  momentum,  the  philosophy,  and 
the  will  of  the  people  In  this  Nation  is  to 
do  something.  We  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  now.  I  hope,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
that  his  amendment  will  not  succeed,  and 
that  we  will  establish  a  policy  and  let 
the  appropriate  committees  implement 
the  details  of  doing  something  construc- 
tive about  a  very  difficult  political  situa- 
tion. 

It  Is  a  tough  political  vote,  but  I  would 
think  It  Is  time  to  rise  above  the  political 
institutions  and  to  do  something  that  will 
ultimately  benefit  this  Nation  and  this 
Government  in  trjdng  to  return  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility to  this  Natlcm. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
said  and  I  £4>preciate  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

If  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  save  some 
money,  and  we  need  to  save  money  all 
over  the  budget,  why  try  to  save  It  with 
this  kind  of  basic  change  in  the  retire- 
ment system  without  being  sure  that  this 
is  exactly  what  we  want  or  the  President 
wants?  In  fact,  he  is  on  record  as  late  as 
yesterday  telling  us  this  is  not  what  he 
wants. 

Why  not  just  make  a  commitment  to 
make  the  savings  somewhere  e'se? 

I  am  willing,  with  the  Senator,  to  Join 
In  writing  an  amendment  which  will  find 
a  way  to  save  this  much  In  the  years 
through  1984.  preserving  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984.  Why  target  the  senior  cit- 
izens and  single  them  out  in  a  very  basic 
way  with  this  change  of  policy  which  the 
President  has  not  asked  for,  which  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on.  and  the  com- 
mittees of  jurisdiction  not  having  given 
the  sUghtest  indication  that  they  intend 
to  do  this?  Whv  is  this  a  f  tir  way  to  do  it? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  and  I  appreciate 
our  having  wwked  together  on  other 
important  legislation  in  the  past,  that 
this  is  a  policy  decision  that  we  are  mak- 
ing today,  whether.  In  fact,  we  are  going 
to  start  the  momentum  to  do  something 
in  the  area  of  social  security  and  the 
whole  retirement  system. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  did 
not  get  into  this  area.  As  he  has  stated, 
the  President  has  said  that  this  vear  he 
was  not  going  to  get  Into  It.  But  I  would 
think  that  this  body  ought  to  take  the 
lead  and  do  something  about  It. 

We  know  full  well  the  exact  details 
that  have  been  talked  about  In  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  when  we  get 
into  the  hearings,  into  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Into  the  committees  oH  Jurisdic- 
tion, they  w^Il  come  up  with  something. 
But  If  we  vote  against  that  now  I  think 
we  will  lose  a  little  bit  of  the  momentum 
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«•  bav*  to  do  som«thlQff  about  this  very. 
Tvy  Important  problem.  Nobody  ba«  the 
rlcht  aoawer  on  what  to  do.  Evvybody 
agree*  that  it  is  a  problem.  Nobody  has 
the  light  answer.  If  we  did  have  the 
answer,  we  could  have  resolved  this  a 
long  time  ago. 

ICr.  nTwnrje  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  we  should  have  hearings  and  receive 
expert  ^■tttt»n""y  before  we  make  a  pol- 
icy decision?  Why  make  the  policy  deci- 
sion today? 

Ifr.  QUATLX.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
^■artf^ft  on  this  subject.  There  have 
been  a  lot  of  hearings  on  social  security 
over  the  years.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  win  be  more  hearings.  This  is  an 
initiative  that  win  stick  with  us  and  we 
win  have  to  do  something.  But  I  am  say- 
ing from  a  policy  decision  we  ought  to 
make  that  decision  that  we  are  going  to 
do  something  about  the  retirement  sit- 
uation, about  COLA.  We  made  that  pol- 
icy dedsitm  in  the  Budget  Committee 
and  I  would  hope  that  this  body  would 
stick  with  that  policy  decision  and  try 
to  wwk  out  the  situation. 

ICr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senat(»-  for 
what  he  said.  I  think  be  clearly  makes 
the  point  that  we  are  making  a  policy 
decision  here.  He  thinks  we  are  ready  to 
do  it  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready 
to  do  It. 

Tlie  PRKSIUENO  OFFICER,  l^e  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
•  Mr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished coUeague.  Senator  RnoLX.  It  Is 
an  amendment  designed  to  correct  two 
changes  made  to  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments in  a  number  of  social  "safety  net" 
programs. 

The  budget  resolution,  as  It  now  reads, 
would  adjust  benefits  in  the  social  secu- 
rity ivogram.  supplemental  security  in- 
come. Federal  civilian  and  m*Utarv  an- 
nuities, veto-ans'  pensions,  and  railroad 
retirement  incomes  by  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  wages  or  prices,  whichever  is 
less.  Soiate  Concurrent  Resolution  19 
assumes  savings  of  $590  million  In  fiscal 
year  1961:  $7.9  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  $7J  billion  in  fiscal  year  19S3.  and 
$7.4  union  In  fiscal  year  1984.  While  I 
support  the  effort  to  el«m<nate  wasteful 
^MDdlng.  the  practical  effect  of  the  pro- 
visian  is  to  tvget  negative  Inflatlcmary 
pressures  on  senior  citizens. 

This  diange  in  the  indexing  method 
goes  far  beyond  President  Reagan's 
budget  prt^waals.  Mr.  President.  Hear- 
ings were  never  held  on  the  issue;  no 
open  dialog  has  occurred.  So  let  us 
consider,  for  a  moment,  the  likely  effect 
on  the  avenge  retiree. 

According  to  the  NaticHial  Coundl  of 
Senior  Cltiaens.  half  of  the  beneficiary 
pnwilatlon  has  Income  which  is  not  in- 
doted  to  inflatiOD.  which  reduces  their 
purchasing  power  every  day.  For  social 
■ecmlty  recipients,  it  is  an  average  of  15 
months  before  their  benefits  respcHid  to 
changes  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
Tlie  income  of  the  average  retiree  drops 
52  percent— more  th«tn  half.  Mr.  Presl- 
«lent-«2  percent  at  the  time  of  retlre- 
BMOt.    Ooat-of-Uvlng   adjustments   are 


simply  the  saving  grace  for  the  standard 
of  living  of  many  elderly  Americans. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  there 
were  23.318  Federal  civilian  retirees  as 
of  October  1.  1980.  not  including  military 
annuitants.  As  of  January  1,  1980,  there 
were  more  than  720,000  social  security 
beneficiaries  in  Tennessee.  Almost  half- 
a-million  veterans  live  in  my  State; 
25,300  railroad  retirement  fund  bene- 
ficiaries. AU  told,  Mr.  President,  over 
1,200,000  Tennesseans  wlU  be  adversely 
i^ected  by  the  change  In  the  indexing 
method.  That  is  a  million  and  a  quarter 
Americans  whose  worst  fears  about  the 
Govenmient's  attitude  toward  older 
citizens  will  suddenly  be  confirmed. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19  will 
also  change  the  effective  date  of  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  aU  programs — 
social  security,  veterans.  Federal  re- 
tirees— to  October  1982.  This  means 
that  Federal  retirees  wiU  have  to  wait 
18  months  before  getting  another  COLA; 
social  security  and  veterans  beneficiar- 
ies, 15  montlis.  In  the  interim,  wiU  the 
rate  of  inflation  slow?  Will  those  on 
fixed  and  limited  Incomes  not  feel  any 
additional  inflationary  pressure?  We 
can  be  reasonably  sure  that  inflation 
wiU  continue  to  erode  the  purcliasing 
power  of  retirees.  Mr.  President.  By  de- 
feating the  Rlegle  amendment,  we  would 
simply  declare  open  season  on  retire- 
ment benefits. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate approve  the  Rlegle  amendment. 
During  the  Senate's  debate  on  the  rec- 
onciliation bin,  we  rejected  a  proposal 
to  change  the  Indexing  method  by  an 
overwhelming  12  to  86  vote.  The  Presi- 
dent has  not  recommended  any  change 
in  the  current  method  of  tagging  ben- 
efits to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  On 
May  3.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  David  Stock- 
man, speaking  on  the  news  program 
"Meet  the  Press,"  said: 

We  bETe  to  reoMinber  tbst  without  tboM 
cost-of-Ilvlng  adlustmenta,  the  purchsalng 
power  of  36  million  Social  Security  checks 
and  Federml  pension  checks  would  shrink 
drsstlcaUy  each  year. 

To  quote  from  a  May  8.  1981  letter  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader: 

"nie  President  has  opposed  changing  the 
current  CPI-based  cost-of-living  adjustment 
formula  In  Social  Security  as  a  budget  sav- 
ings measure.  That  position  has  not 
changed. 

It  Is  therefore  inapprooriate  for  the 
Senate  to  approve  such  a  drastic  change 
In  the  Government's  retirement  Income 
policies.* 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  to  reduce 
the  future  retirement  income  of  social 
security  and  civil  service  retirees  by 
changing  the  retirement  systems'  index 
from  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to  the 
lower  of  the  wage  index  or  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  This  plan  is  Just  one  more 
blow  to  the  fln<inclal  security  of  those 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes. 
I  have  spoken  many  times  about  the 


financial  strains  on  retirees.  Only  a 
month  ago  the  Senate  directed  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  to  report 
legislation  reducing  Federal  retiree  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  to  once  a  year. 
Now.  the  Budget  Committee  says  that 
cut  is  not  enough,  that  retirees  must  be 
cut  again. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  to  reduce  the  fu- 
ture Income  of  these  older  Americans, 
we  win  have  broken  our  promises  to 
them.  We  have  benefited  from  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  The  generations  who  are 
represented  by  Members  of  this  body 
have  had  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
greater  educational  opportunities  and 
peace  and  security  in  our  lifetimes 
earned  by  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  are 
now  senior  citizens.  If  we  turn  our  backs 
on  them  in  their  hour  of  financial  need, 
we  do  so  at  our  peril.  Our  Government, 
no  less  than  our  Nation  and  Its  people, 
must  have  its  word  as  its  bond  and 
bi^ken  promises  to  senior  Americans  un- 
dermine the  moral  fabric  of  our  country. 

Under  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
plan,  not  only  would  our  retirees  suffer 
a  reducticm  in  benefits — their  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustment  would  be  re- 
duced from  11.2  percent  to  a  roughly  9.9- 
percent  Increase,  but  they  would  also,  in 
1982  and  thereafter,  have  their  adjust- 
ment deferred  to  September.  Our  social 
security  beneficiaries  already  are  a  full 
year  behind  Inflation.  This  provision 
would  delay  their  Increase  and  the  civil 
service  retiree's  Increase  by  an  additional 
3  to  6  montlis  next  year — further  bur- 
dening these  retirees. 

I  think  we  need  to  take  a  m(Hnent  to 
think  about  retired  Americans  depend- 
ing on  limited,  fixed  Incomes  and  fearing 
that  I  year  to  the  next — even  1  day  to 
the  next — Congress  may  change  pro- 
grams on  which  they  depend.  We  have 
no  right  to  sentence  retirees  to  days  and 
years  of  anxiety  about  their  financial 
security.  They  deserve  better. 

I  support  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rizgle)  to  re- 
store funds  to  retain  the  use  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  adjustments 
in  benefits.  It  should,  however,  be  said 
that  some  believe  CPI  index  is  not  satis- 
factory. Last  month.  I  heard  testimcmy 
from  the  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  about  Its  Inadequa- 
cies. I  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  that 
statement  be  placed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

I  beUeve  Congress  should  look  other 
places  for  cuts.  I  cannot  support  this 
Budget  Committee  proposal.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  suoport  the  amendment  to 
restore  these  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

STATnfKNT  OV  THX  NATIONAI,  RsmtKD  TEACH- 
WtB  ASSOCIATIOir  AlfO  THC  AlfBUCAN  ASSO- 
CIATION ow  RmssD  Pxaaoif  s 

nrAocQUAcns  or  indexino 
Despite  the  elderly's  high  and  Increasing 
degree  of  dependence  on  government  Income 
support  programs  wtUcb  are  Indexed,  these 


pttbUo  pcDgrams  do  not  folly  ocapenaats 
radplaau  for  the  InllaUon  loaaes  incurrsd 
with  reqpeet  to  program  bmaAts.  AlttMugh 
dvU  sarvlee  benaflU  and  tbOM  at  other  pub- 
lic prograow  are  Indeiert  to  the  Oonsumar 
Price  Index  (CPI)  they  are  not  fuUy  pro- 
tected against  innatlon  for  two  reasons:  flist, 
benefit  adjustments  occur  long  after  the  In- 
flation baa  bad  Its  effect  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  benefits:  and  second,  the  stand- 
ard used  In  '""""g  the  adjustmants.  the  CPI 
Itself,  we  believe  does  not  accurately  refiect 
the  impact  that  Innaf.lon  Is  having  on  the 
budgets  at  the  elderly. 

Under  tlie  current  dvU  service  retltexnant 
system.  coat-o(-llvliig  adjustments  are  re- 
ceived by  axinultaats  every  April  and  October. 
The  adjustment  provided  in  April  Is  baaed  on 
the  increase  In  the  CPI  that  occurred  from 
June  through  December  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  adjustment  made  in  October  is  based 
on  the  Inoreaae  in  the  CPI  that  occurred  from 
the  preceding  December  through  June  pe- 
riod. In  each  case  dvU  service  retirees  must 
wait  up  to  10  months  to  be  compensated  for 
the  Impact  of  Inflation  on  their  benefits.  Any 
delay  In  adjusting  for  benefits,  particularly 
when  inflation  Is  at  high  levels,  causes  a 
cumulative  erosion  in  real  benefits  for  these 
annuitants. 

This  erosion  in  real  benefits  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  inadequacies  of  the  CPI 
which  does  not  take  Into  account  the  partic- 
ular expenditure  patterns  of  the  elderly.  The 
study  prepared  for  us  by  Data  Resources,  Inc. 
(DRI)  on  the  elderly's  expenditure  patterns 
Indicates  that  the  general  CPI  tends  to  un- 
derstate inflation's  Impact  on  elderly  budgets. 
This  occiirs  because  the  elderly,  as  compared 
to  yoxmger  consumers,  spend  more  of  their 
InccHne  In  three  categories  of  expenditures — 
food  at  home,  fuel  and  utilities  and  out-of- 
pocket  medical  expenses — Items  the  prices  of 
which  have  been  increasing  at  rates  well  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  Increase  in  prices  in 
general. 

Statistics  from  the  DRI  Study  indicate 
that,  slnoe  19*70,  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
elderly  has  risen  faster  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  younger  consumers.  Between  1970  and 
1979,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  aU-urban 
CPI  rose  an  average  7.2  percent  rate  com- 
pared to  8.3  percent  for  food  at  home.  9.4 
percent  lor  fuel  and  utilities,  and  7.9  percent 
for  medical  care.  These  costs  have  risen  at  a 
composite  rate  of  8.4  percent  per  year  versus 
a  CPI  increase  since  1970  of  7.2  (lercent  per 
year.  The  DRI  study  further  Indicates  that 
the  adverse  effects  of  this  lilgh  inflation  rate 
among  the  core  necessities  are  greater  for  the 
poorest  and  the  oldest  of  the  elderly  who.  be- 
cause of  their  lower  incomes,  have  less  flexi- 
bility In  altering  their  spending  patterns  in 
response  to  higher  prices. 

Since  higher  Inflation  in  the  core  necessi- 
ties Is  expected  to  continue  In  the  1980's.  the 
CPI's  understatement  of  inflation's  impact 
on  elderly  budgets  wUl  continue  as  well.  For 
1979  through  1985,  DRI  has  forecast  an  8.7 
percent  rise  In  food  at  home,  9.9  percent  for 
fuel  and  10.1  percent  for  health  care,  com- 
pared to  an  8.7  percent  rise  in  the  overall 
CPI. 

In  a  recent  study  by  Bridges  ft  Packard  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (pub- 
lished in  the  January  1981  Social  Security 
B«iliettn)  it  was  found  that,  over  the  period 
1967-1979.  an  index.  q>eciaUy  constructed  for 
older  consumers  (CPI-O)  to  refiect  more  ac- 
curately their  expenditure  patterns,  grew 
slightly  faster  than  the  economy-wide  or 
general  CPI-W.  The  flndingK  of  this  study  are 
consistent  with  the  WntjiwgK  of  other  recent 
studies  on  this  subject.  The  following  table 
reflects  their  research: 
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Sooit*:  Brid|«,  Benjamin  and  Packard,  Michael  0.,  "Price 
and  Income  Changes  fof  the  Elderiy",  Social  Security  Builetia. 
January  1981,  p.  4. 

Bridges  &  Packard,  however,  acknowledged 
the  Inherent  weakness  of  their  specially  con- 
structed CPI-O.  In  constructing  this  Index, 
the  authors  merely  reweighted  the  seven 
major  expenditure  categories  of  the  general 
CPX  to  reflect  the  elderly's  different  expendi- 
ture patterns  In  these  seven  aggregate  cate- 
gories. In  order  to  produce  a  more  accurate 
and  valid  older  persons  Index,  these  seven 
expenditure  categories  mxist  be  pulled 
^>art — or  disaggregated — into  more  expen- 
diture classes  and  then  re-weighted  to  re- 
semble the  elderly's  spending  patterns.  At 
the  present  time,  an  economist.  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Borzlllerl,  Is  conducting  this  type  of  re- 
search for  our  Associations. 

SATIOMALE     FOB    ASSOdATIOMS'    OPPOSnTOIT    TO 
FBOPOSALS  TO  ALTKB  THE  COST  OF  LlVUfC  F«0- 

Tscnoir  Av«njim,«  uNoxa  thx  civil  sisvice 
■cnaEimTT  ststem 

The  elderly's  real  income  situation  and 
their  standards  of  living  are  declining.  This 
deterioration  Is  occurring  despite  the  provi- 
sion of  relatively  "full"  cost-of-living  in- 
creases by  the  major  income  support  pro- 
grams including  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams. For  these  reasons,  the  Associations 
cannot  support  any  recommendation  which 
will  reduce  cost-of-living  protection  for  civil 
service  retirees. 

Our  resolve  In  this  matter  is  reinforced  by 
a  number  of  other  factors  we  deem  signifi- 
cant. First  we  would  remind  the  subconunlt- 
tee  that  federal  retirees  got  twlce-a-year  ad- 
justments as  a  substitute  for  the  even  more 
generous  (and  costly)  mechanism  with  its 
1%  add-on  that  used  to  apply:  having  thus 
suffered  a  scaling  back  of  the  cost-of-living 
protection  just  a  few  years  ago,  federal  re- 
tirees should  not  be  forced  to  forego  even 
more.  Second,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the 
Associations  believe  that  persons  who  retired, 
counting  on  the  continuation  of  twice-an- 
nual adjustments,  should  now  have  the 
"rules-of-the-game"  changed  on  them  to 
their  detriment.  Finally,  we  must  point  out 
that  a  cutback  in  cost-of-Uvlng  protection 
for  federal  retirees  would  set  a  bad  precedent 
and  raise  ominous  prospects  for  cutbacks  in 
cost-of-living  protection  available  among 
other  (and  much  larger)  programs  like  social 
security.* 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  18  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced to  the  pubUc  and  to  the  Con- 
gress his  program  for  economic  recovery. 
At  that  time,  he  made  promises  to  the 
American  pecqde  MxaX  bear  r^teatiiig. 


He  pledged  that  every  person,  rich, 
poor  and  In  between,  would  benefit  from 
a  healthier  economy  and  a  lower  rate  of 
inflation.  And.  second,  be  said  that  every 
person  would  be  protected  with  a  safety 
net  of  security. 

While  I  have  disagreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent over  some  specifics  in  his  program. 
I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  he  is  willing 
to  abandon  his  February  commitments 
to  every  American.  With  that  in  mind.  I 
am  not  willing  to  abamloo  my  faith  in 
the  administration. 

I  am  voting  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Rixglx  because  our 
Job  today  Is  to  write  goals,  not  laws.  By 
accepting  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal we  start  the  process  of  insuring 
that  the  safety  net  Is  not  ripped  apart  by 
either  inflation  or  lns(dvency  of  our 
social  security  system. 

I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  ignore 
the  need  to  Improve  petvle's  retirement 
programs  because  I  know  that  in  the  long 
run  maintaining  the  status  quo  of  a  sys- 
tem teetering  on  bankruptcy  will  be  far 
more  devastating. 

Every  perscm  in  this  country  recognizes 
the  fact  that  our  social  security  system  is 
heading  for  a  severe  crisis.  Despite  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  increases  that 
took  effect  January  1,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion in  anycHie's  mind  that  the  system  is 
iMdanced  too  heavily  on  the  backs  of  the 
hard  pressed  wage  earners  whose  own 
inc(Hne  increases  have  lagged  substan- 
tially behind  increases  in  social  security 
benefits. 

In  other  w(»tls,  leaving  the  social  se- 
curity system  untouched  is  tantamount 
to  ripping  a  hole  in  the  safety  net  for  all. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  let  me  say  that 
improvements  in  the  system  done  with 
appropriate  thought,  consideration  and. 
most  of  all.  concern— does  not  mean  that 
we  will  destroy  the  intent  of  almost  half 
a  centiUT  of  public  poUcy.  That  intent 
has  been  to  assure  security  at  crucial 
times  in  our  Uves. 

Earlier  today,  Dave  Stockman,  Direc- 
Ux  of  the  OlBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  called  to  assure  me  that  the 
administraticHi  will  soon  be  proposing 
specific  reforms  in  social  seciuity.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  wait  for  that  pro- 
ixisal.  Just  as  it  will  be  our  resp<msibility 
to  examine  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation with  a  fine  tooth  cranb  and 
improve  on  that  plan  in  whatever  way 
we  can. 

The  administration's  proposal  wlU  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  aa 
nnance,  the  xtraptx  place  for  the  future 
of  the  social  security  system  to  be  de- 
bated. As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  am  confident  that  we  will  find 
refwms  that  are  fair  and  Just.  We  will 
not  ignore  any  proposals,  neither  will 
we  be  bound  to  any. 

Let  me  also  pc^t  out  that  the  effect  of 
Senator  Rizctx's  amendment  would  be 
to  force  other  committees  to  make  severe 
cuts  in  already  pared-down  programs. 
My  fear  is  that  these  additional  reduc- 
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ttoBB  would  0Qm«  In  progxmini  that  an 
vital  links  In  tte  safety  net. 

It  Is  that  safety  net  that  must  be  main- 
tained. The  best  way  to  assure  that  the 
vital  Unk  of  social  security  is  strooc  is 
to  reject  this  amendment.* 


DO  NOT  CUT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BKNKRTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this 
neolutlon  is  its  inclusion  of  savings  of 
$7J  bOllon  In  fiscal  year  1982  and  $7.4 
bUllaa  In  19M  which  would  result  from 
a  chance  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
moit  (COLA)  for  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  admlnlstratian  is  firmly  on 
record  opposing  a  change  in  the  way 
social  security  and  disability  insurance, 
railroad  retirement,  supplemental  secu- 
rity income,  civil  service  retirement, 
military  retirement,  and  veterans  pen- 
sions are  indexed  for  inflation.  Yet,  this 
budget  assumes  a  significant  savings 
from  that  change. 

Only  a  month  ago,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  reconciliation  resolution,  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  rejected  an 
amendment  which  was  almost  identical 
to  the  assumptions  made  in  this  budget 
resolution  to  change  the  COLA.  The  vote 
was  12  to  86.  Given  the  administration's 
position  on  this  issue,  one  must  ask  how 
these  savings  will  be  achieved.  There- 
fore. I  wrote  Treasury  Secretary  Reffan 
and  OMB  Director  Stoclmum  asking 
them  if  the  administration  has  had  a 
change  of  heart.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  coDV  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Revan  and  OMB  EMrector  Stockman,  to- 
gether with  their  response,  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oao, as  follows: 

OmcB  or  IfAjf Aoncxirr  amd  Budukt. 

Wa*\*ngton,  D.C..  May  6. 19$t. 
Bon.  Roasrr  C.  Btst>, 

Demoeratie  Leader.  VJ.  Senate.  WaahtngUm, 
DC 

DBAS  SsxATOB  BTBot  Thanic  yon  far  the 
uinxKtuntty  to  prorlde  tbe  Admlntetratlon's 
position  ooncemlnic  cta*nR«8  In  eost-of-UTlng 
Mljustments  (COLA'S)  for  Inootne  aeeurlty 
progruns  adopted  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Oonunlttee  (tbe  Hnlllngw  Amendment) .  These 
changes  iroold : 

Malre  COLA  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 
the  lower  of  the  CPI  or  aTerage  wage  In- 

Shlft  OOLA  adtnstment  dates  beginning 
In  calendar  year  lOn  from  Jnlv  to  October 
for  OABDI.  Railroad  Betlrement,  SSI  and 
Veterans;  from  April  to  October  for  elTlIlan 
retlreinent:  and  March  to  October  for  mili- 
tary retirement. 

IB  response  to  yoor  spedfle  questions  we 
wotild  offer  the  foUowlng  guidance: 

(1)  The  President  has  oppoeed  changing 
tbe  current  CFT-bassd  ecst-of-UTlng  ad]ust- 
ment  formula  In  Social  Secuilty  as  a  budget 
aavlaia    iiieesure.   That    posltUm    has    not 


(3)  The  Administration  does  reoognlae 
the  Impending  eolTency  psoblama  of  tbe  So- 
cial Oecuilty  Ttost  Fond.  Mgnlfloant  savings 


are  needed  and  Secretary  Scbwelker  has 
promised  the  relevant  Congresalonal  Com- 
mltteae  a  package  of  reforms  designed  to 
maintain  solvency  of  the  Fund.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  theee  changee  would  reduce 
current  law  outlays  In  the  Income  security 
function  by  a  magnitude  stifflclent  to 
achieve  the  Fliet  Concurrent  Beeolutlon 
ceilings. 

(3)  For  theee  reasons,  we  believe  the  out- 
lay totals  In  tbe  resolution  reported  by  tbe 
Senate  Budget  Committee  can  be  achieved. 
We  would  therefore  not  support  amendments 
causing  a  net  Increase  In  tbe  outlay  levels 
provided  in  the  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  SrocxMAif, 

Director. 

Donald  T.  RioAif . 

Secretary  of  the  Treatvry. 

U.S.  SnrAra, 
OrrxcK  or  ths  Dsmocsatic  TiSaiwi. 

Wathington.  D.C.,  Mag  1,  1991. 
Hon.  DAvn>  SrocKMAK. 

Director:  Office  of  Managemer^t  arxA  Budget, 
Old  Kxeetitive  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dsas  Ma.  DoucToa:  I  have  been  Informed 
that  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Beeolu- 
tlon which  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
wUI  be  reporting  tonight  includes  savings 
that  reeult  from  a  change  in  the  way  many 
indexed  federal  programs  are  adjusted  for 
Inflation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  change 
In  the  coet-of-Uvlng  adjustment  (COLA) 
would  result  In  outlay  savings  of  SSOO  mil- 
lion In  FT  1981.  S7.B  bllUon  in  FT  1083.  t7J 
billion  In  FT  1983,  and  $7.4  blUlon  In  FT 
1984. 

Theee  saivlnga  would  be  achieved  by  ap- 
plying the  lower  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex (CPI)  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
Index  of  Average  Hourly  Earnings  of  Total 
Private  Non-Agrlcultural  Workers  to  the 
COCA  provided  under  Social  Security  and 
Disability  Insurance,  Railroad  Retirement, 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SST),  Civil 
Service  Retirement.  Military  Retirement, 
and  Veterans  Pensions.  In  addition  to  us- 
ing tbe  lower  of  the  two  measures,  the  date 
of  the  adjustment  for  1983  Is  shifted  from 
July  1.  1983  to  October  1,   1983. 

Because  of  repeated  pubUc  oatnmente  by 
Admlnlatratloo  spokesmen.  It  has  been  my 
understanding  that  the  Administration  was 
opposed  to  any  change  In  the  method  of 
computing  the  COLA  for  Indexed  benefits. 

On  April  1,  1981,  during  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  Reconciliation  Resolution.  S. 
Con.  Res.  9,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  8S,  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  rejected  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Holllngs  which  was  al- 
most identical  to  the  propoeal  ordered 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

In  his  commsnts  on  the  Senate  floor  oa  the 
Holllngs  amendment.  Senator  Domenid, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
argued  that  the  President  "asked  us  not  to 
consider  it  (the  OOLA  issue)  at  this  time." 

Olven  the  Senate's  recent  action  on  this 
important  policy  issue,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Senate  imderstand  the  Adminlstratlmi's 
position  at  this  time. 

If  the  Administration  continues  to  omwee 
adjustments  in  the  COLA  such  as  those  as- 
sumed In  the  budget  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  then  it  clearly  has 
no  chance  of  passage  and  should  not  be  as- 
sumed as  a  savings. 


On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Adminlstrmtlon 
dose  support  the  changes  In  the  COLA  as- 
sumed In  this  budget,  the  Senate  might  en- 
act theee  changes. 

Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  your  reply 
to  the  following  quseUons: 

(1)  Does  the  Administration  support  the 
asaumptlon  In  the  budget  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  of  outlay 
savings  rssultlng  from  the  diange  In  the 
COLA  assumed  by  the  Committee? 

(3)  Will  tbe  Administration  support  legis- 
lation to  change  the  COLA  so  as  to  generate 
the  COLA  outlay  savings  assumed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee? 

(3)  Will  the  Administration  recommend 
this  legislation  to  the  Congrees?  If  so,  when? 

I  would  be  grateful  for  your  response  to 
these  three  questions  by  Wedneeday.  May  6. 
1981,  so  I  would  have  ample  time  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  your  position  prior  to  Sen- 
ate consideration  of  the  first  budget  reeolu- 
Uon  for  FY  1983. 

I  have  sent  an  identical  letter  to  Treastiry 
Secretary  Regan. 

Thank  you  for  your  tlmtiy  asslstanoe. 
Sincerely, 

BOBEKT  C.  Btsd. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  "Rieir  re- 
sponse states  that  the  admlnlstraOoD's 
position  has  not  changed  on  the  COLA 
question.  But  they  ask  us  to  continue  to 
assume  the  savings  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion since  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose other  l)eneflt  reductions  for  social 
security  recipients. 

I.  for  <Kie.  cannot  suppcnt  an  asflumi>- 
tion  that  savings  will  be  achieved  tnm. 
some  unidentified  reduction  in  benefits 
received  by  social  security  recipimts. 
Therefore,  I  will  vote  to  strip  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  assumption  by  voting  for  the 
Riegle  amendment. 

Finally,  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's letter,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  ask 
what  liappened  to  the  President's  safety 
net.  He  promised  not  to  cut  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Yet.  the  letter  whldi 
Messrs.  Stoclcman  and  Regan  sent  me 
says  that  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose a  package  to  cut  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bansas. 

Mr.  DOMEsnci.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  "niere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

"nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
this  is  a  difficult  vote.  I  discussed  this 
with  Senator  Rixcli  to  some  extent.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  call  my  office. 

I  can  understand  the  reason  for  the 
amendment,  and  I  can  understand  why 
there  is  a  preat  concern  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan proposes  to  reject  the  Budget  Com- 
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mlttee  assumptions  that  cost-of-living 
adjustments  in  Federal  cash  benefit  pro- 
gnms— social  security.  Federal  employ- 
ees retirement,  and  the  like— win  be 
changed,  beginning  later  this  year.  The 
Budget  Committee  assumed  that  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  would  be  calcu- 
lated as  the  lower  of  a  wage  index  or 
the  CPI.  In  addition,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee assumed  that,  beginning  in  1982, 
the  adjustment  would  be  made  in  Octo- 
ber, rather  than  July. 

Senator  Rnou  would  not  provide  for 
the  savings  that  would  be  made  by  these 
cost-of-living  changes.  Instead,  he  would 
provide  for  equivalent  savings  under 
function  920 — the  allowance  for  addi- 
tional savings  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
budget  resolution.  As  a  result,  $600  mil- 
lion in  unspecified  additional  savings 
would  be  required  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
$7.9  billion  In  fiscal  year  1982.  and  over 
$7  biUion  in  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Riegle  amendment  is  helpful,  and  I  op- 
pose it.  The  Budget  Committee  has  ful- 
filled the  difficult  task  of  making  dra- 
matic savings  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Riegle  amendment  would  muddy  the 
issue  by  addng  for  additional  unspecified 
savings.  The  resolution  already  assumes 
some  such  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  I  see  no  advantage 
in  adding  to  the  allowance  for  unspeci- 
fied savings.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
will  have  to  carefully  reexamine  major 
income  security  programs,  including  so- 
cial security.  I  am  not  sure  where  the 
savings  will  be  made — they  may  come 
from  changing  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment computation,  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee assumes.  We  have  not  heard  the 
final  word  from  the  administration  on 
this  matter,  and  we  will  have  to  have 
their  co(H>eration.  I  expect  we  will  have 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  no  good  to  make 
the  shift  recommended  by  the  Senattv 
from  Michigan.  The  savings  will  still 
have  to  be  made,  as  the  Senator  acknowl- 
edges. There  is  no  question  that  the  long- 
term  soundness  of  income  security  pro- 
grams can  only  be  guaranteed  by  mnMtig 
substantial  savings  in  the  coming  years. 
There  is  no  reason  not  to  be  realistic 
about  that  fiact.  The  Riegle  amendment 
is  unreallsUe.  and  that  Is  why  I  oppose 
it.  ^ 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  speak  with 
some  authority,  not  Just  as  rhftirmnw  of 
the  Finance  Committee  but  having  visit- 
ed with  a  number  of  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  on  Just  how  we  wHl 
make  these  changes.  We  are  going  to 
have  extensive  legislative  proposals  from 
the  administration  In  the  next  few 
months.  We  may  make  changes  in  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  as  the  Budget 
Committee  assumes,  or  we  may  not.  We 
have  demonstrated  In  the  past  ymA  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that  we 


may  find  other  ways  to  save  money  and 
still  meet  the  goals  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Iqr  finding  different  areas  in  which 
to  save  that  money. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  maybe 
what  we  are  doing  is  Just  postponing  the 
inevitable.  Sooner  or  later,  our  commit- 
tee, the  Committee  on  Finance,  will  have 
to  face  up  to  Its  responsibilities.  I  think 
we  can  do  that.  The  savings  will  still 
have  to  be  made.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  k>ng-ta*m  soundness  of  income 
security  programs  can  cmly  be  achieved 
by  making  substantial  savings  in  the 
coming  years.  I  suggest  that  If  those  of 
us  who  have  the  primaiy  responsibility 
are  willing  to  do  that,  we  must  be  realis- 
tic alMUt  the  fact — and  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  fully  realistic. 

I  do  not  have  any  particular  quarrd 
with  it.  Mr.  President,  but.  as  a  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  must  take 
the  action.  I  hope  that  we  might  defeat 
the  RlesAe  amendment. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  amend- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. The  yeas  and  nays  have  lieen  or- 
dered. Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Prxssles)  .  the  SenatCM*  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weickzr)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caniton)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Blr.  Loire) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
HAGA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsuhaga)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Soiators  In  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  42. 
nays  i9.  as  follows : 
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So  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (UP  No.  75),  as  modi- 
fied, was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  \>y  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLUNGB.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  taUe  was 
agreed  to. 

AKXMDiaEMT  WO.  4S 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
this  amendment  has  beoi  disposed  of  I 
h(H>e  we  can  proceed  promptly  to  the 
Thurmond  amendment  which  is  the  un- 
derlying amendment  and  on  which  there 
has  already  been  extensive  ddsate. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  TTiurmond  amendment? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  Thurmond  amend- 
moit.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
go  to  the  amendmoit.  I  yield  mysdf  one 
minute  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  ordo-?  I  wish  to  hear  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFRCER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  dlsttngulshed  minority  manager 
of  the  bin  If  they  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  Tliurmond  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
checking  with  the  dlsttngulshed  minor- 
ity leader  at  this  pt^t  and  he  has  asked 
for  a  coui^  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime  while 
we  are  doing  that.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  the 
time  on  the  resohitlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  derk  will  can  the  roD. 

■nie  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  ran. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised. I  bebeve.  by  the  Chair  that  aU  the 
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tlBM  on  the  Thunnond  amendment  has 

•oQiired.  

XIm  PRBSIDINO  OFFIC'JSU.  That  is 
OOITKt.     

Ux.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes,  they 
have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
on  this  side  we  are  prepared  now  to  vote. 

TlM  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreelnc  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  wlU 
call  the  rolL 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PBKSSLn) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMRT),  imd  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wncxn)  are  neces- 
stflly  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Ezon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lohg)  ,  and 
the  flfT'fV^  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
iiAOA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cimroir)  would  vote  "yea." 

TtM  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lazalt).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  55,  as  follows : 

[BMlcmll  Vote  No.  96  Leg.) 
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Batch 

8o  Mr.  TKOusoirs's  amendment 
41)  was  rejected. 


(No. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  have  voted 
against  the  proposal  made  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  cut  into  the  retire- 
ment benefits  of  older  Americans  living 
on  social  security  or  on  Oovemment 
pensions. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  both  our 
social  security  and  Government  retire- 
ment systems  Is  that  the  retirement  in- 
come of  these  retired  persons  will  be  pro- 
tected against  the  ravages  of  Inflation. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  would  violate  that 
premise  by  reducing  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment of  pension  beneflts  by  an  estimated 
$8  billion  in  the  coming  flscal  year. 

Instead  of  adjusting  these  pension 
beneflts  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  Budget  Committee  proposes  to 
make  the  inflation  adjustment  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  (7PI  or  some  index 
of  the  increase  In  average  wages,  which- 
ever is  less.  In  simple  language  this 
change  would  mean  that  prices  could 
rise  more  than  beneflts,  and  retired  per- 
sons living  on  these  pensions  would  be 
able  to  buy  less  with  their  pension 
checks. 

Such  a  change  I  believe  should  be 
made  only  on  the  basis  of  convincing 
evidence  that  it  is  economically  neces- 
sary, and  compelling  evidence  that  the 
current  system  of  adjusting  pension  pay- 
ments Is  unfairly  generous  to  retired 
persons. 

We  do  not  have  such  evidence  now. 

President  Reagan  and  officials  of  his 
administration  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  do  not  support  this  proposal  to 
change  the  method  of  computing 
changes  In  the  retirement  pension  pay- 
ments. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  an- 
nounced today  that  it  intends  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  Its  own  proposals  for 
changes  to  assure  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  social  security  system,  and  to 
reduce  costs.  I  beUeve  the  Congress 
should  wait  for  the  President  to  submit 
his  proposals  and  then  cmslder  them. 

It  may  be  that  ultimately  the  Con- 
gress may  decide  that  some  adjustment 
In  the  computation  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments is  desirable  and  necessary. 
But  we  should  not  now  endorse  a  pro- 
posal to  cut  Into  the  earned  retirement 
benefits  of  persons  living  on  social  secu- 
rity or  Oovemment  pensions.* 

Ux.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  has  an 
amendment  and  be  is  Interested  in  a  time 
agreement  on  it.  I  ask  the  Senator  If 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  That  Is  fine  with  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICn.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  30  minutes,  equally 
divided.  I  have  not  seen  the  amendment. 


so  that  would  have  a  proviso  on  It  that  It 

Is  a  germane  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER.  Is  there 

objection?  Hearing  none.  It  Is  so  ordered, 
ur  uaamaan  no.  Tt 

(Purpoaa:  To  affaot  aavlngs  totalling  $S,800,- 
(X)0.(X)0  In  tlM  araaa  of  traval,  conaultant 
servlcaa,  public  relations,  advertlalng, 
autUo-Tlaual/nimmaUng  acUvlUea:  and 
debt  coUaetlon  In  flacal  yaar  1089) 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

"Hie  Sanator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  DsOon- 
ciNi)  for  blmaelf,  Ifr.  "■ttiti.  Ut.  Pmroa.  liCr. 
Pkozmxks,  and  Mr.  MraxNBAOM  propoaea  an 
unprlnted  amendmant  numbarad  70. 

On  page  II.  strike  out  llnea  7  and  8  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$34>00,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -•1.700,000,000. 

Mr.  DsCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  ahnost 
1  month  ago — as  a  matter  of  fact,  1 
month  ago  almost  to  this  date— I  stood 
here  on  the  Senate  fioor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion bill  (S.  Con.  Res.  9)  and  urged  my 
colleagues  to  do  what  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  had  not  done — that  is  to 
cut  waste  in  Government  by  $3.9  billion 
next  year  In  a  number  of  specific,  tar- 
geted areas  of  administrative  expendi- 
tures. That  amendment  failed  by  10 
votes,  43  to  53. 

This  week,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  (Hice  again  brought  a  budget 
bill  to  the  fioor  without  any  recom- 
mendation for  fiscal  year  1982  savings 
in  the  area  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
The  Budget  Committee  ts,  in  essence, 
recommending  to  the  Senate  that  we 
postpone  our  battle  to  cut  wasteful  ex- 
penditures until  flscal  years  1983  and 
1984,  when  they  address  that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to 
function  920  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  19  (the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1982)  calls  for  the  same  sav- 
ings. In  the  same  categories  in  the  same 
flscal  year  that  I  proposed  on  April  1  in 
the  reconciliation  instruction  bill,  and 
which  I  proposed  in  S.  421 — the  General 
Oovemment  Expenditure  Control  and 
Efficiencies  Act  of  1981— back  in  Febru- 
ary. Those  savings  and  the  savings  called 
for  In  this  amendment  total  $3,900,000.- 
000  In  the  following  speciflc  areas: 
$1,000,000,000  In  consultant  services: 
$750,000,000  In  nondefense  travel  and 
transportation:  $250,000,000  in  audio vis- 
ual/fllmmaking  activities;  $150,000,000 
In  public  relations,  public  affairs,  public 
Information  and  advertising  activites: 
and  $1,750,000,000  in  debt  collection. 

Mr.  President,  my  Senate  colleagues 
have  heard  the  arguments  I  have  made 
In  support  of  these  budget  cuts  on  at 
least  three  other  occasions  (February  5, 
March  24,  April  1) :  I  have  written  each 
and  every  one  of  you  personally,  asking 
for  your  support   of  my  bill,   S.   421, 


which  calls  for  these  same  bodget  cuts; 
and  I  feestUled  before  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  on  April  3  to  urge  that  com- 
mittee to  Incorporate  this  $3.9  billion 
savings  package  Into  their  assumptions 
for  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1982.  Tlierefore,  I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  the  Senate's  time  today  to 
outline  the  myriad  of  s<dld  reasons  why 
these  cuts  are  not  only  achievable  but 
long,  long  overdue.  The  case  has  been 
made  time  and  time  again  for  cuts  In 
each  of  these  areas.  Tht  documentation 
has  been  on  record  f  <»:  yean  and  the  be- 
leaguered American  taxpayer  has  been 
crying  out  for  action  by  the  Ccmgress 
to  cut  the  fat.  to  cut  these  wasteful  ad- 
ministrative activities  that  do  nothing 
but  soak  up  valuable,  scarce  resources 
that  could  be  used  to  address  the  prob- 
lems that  face  the  ix>or,  the  elderiy,  and 
others  who  cannot  help  themselves, 
and.  of  course,  be  used  for  greater  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  hope  to  do  Is 
try  to  persuade  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
HoLLiMcs,  and  my  other  dtetlngutehed 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  we  can  no 
longer  postpone  what  I  consider  is  a  "war 
on  waste"  for  another  year;  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
say  "we  cannot  save  $3.9  bllllan  for 
the  taxpayers  next  year";  that  the  time 
has  come  to  show  the  American  taxpayer 
we  are  really  serious  aibout  cutting  waste 
In  these  nonessential  areas — not  in  1983 
or  1984,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  but  now  by  support- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  able  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Can  I  say  a  word? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  have  not  finished. 
I  was  going  to  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  response  to  the 
valid  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  it  was  my  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility to  Join  In  support  of  your  similar 
amendment  during  the  consideration  of 
the  reconciliation  measure.  The  Senator 
will  remember  that  at  that  time  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  matters  of 
fraud  and  abuse  In  Government.  You 
debated  In  mudi  detail  at  that  time  the 
need  for  savings  In  these  cat^ories. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  on  this  occasion 
the  managers  of  this  measure  for  the  two 
parties  wiU  recognize  that  this  has  no 
political  flavor  whatsoever.  It  is  Just  a 
sound  program  for  the  saving  of  dollars 
of  the  American  taxpayers  which  are 
now  being  wasted.  It  would  be  a  privilege 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  your  meritorius 
amendment. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
for  his  comments. 

In  its  report,  the  Budget  Committee 
says  an  the  right  things  about  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse — recognizing  that  It  is 
a  national  scandal;  recognizing  past  at- 
tempts to  address  this  disgraceful  drain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury;  and  recogniz- 


ing that  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  elim- 
inating waste,  fraud  and  abuse  from  the 
Federal  budget.  However,  the  committee 
failed  to  take  the  all-Important  next 
step  of  recommending  a  specific  budget 
reduction  that  would  send  a  signal  to  all 
Federal  agencies  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  mean  business 
In  1982.  The  committee  says,  cm  page  10 
of  Its  report,  that  Congress  "lacks  at  this 
time  a  legislative  framework  for  coop- 
erative action  with  the  administration 
on  the  problem  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse"  and  seems  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility to  someone  else  in  the  Congress 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  "enhance  our 
ability  to  battle  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse" 
in  flscal  1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Senator  Kastin  has  taken  a  good 
flrst  step  toward  attacking  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  problem  by  introducing 
S.  1120 — the  Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse 
Reduction  Act  of  1981  on  May  6.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
that  bill  and  will  work  toward  its  enact- 
ment. But  even  that  legislation,  by  the 
sponsor's  own  admission,  would  not  be 
workable  until  flscal  year  1983. 

Again,  whatever  happened  to  the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of  flscal  year 
1982? 

Even  the  House  Budget  Committee  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  115  has 
acknowledged  thsA  substantial  outlay 
savings  of  $4.9  billion  can  be  achieved 
through  improved  management  and  effi- 
ciencies In  the  Federal  <3ovemment  in 
flscal  year  1982.  Aside  from  Senator 
Kasten's  motion  for  report  language  on 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  there  was  not 
even  a  motion  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  achieve  actual  savings  in 
this  area  in  fiscal  year  1982.  So  where 
is  the  Senate  in  tliis  effort?  Are  we  go- 
ing to  just  s<t  back  and  tell  the  American 
taxpayer  that  we  will  give  the  wasters 
and  the  mlsmanagers  another  12  mcmths 
before  the  Senate  decides  to  roll  uo  its 
sleeves  and  does  something  about  waste 
in  Oovemment?  The  answer  should  be  a 
resounding  and  emphatic  no.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  mv  amendment  will  serve  as 
a  substantial  downpayment  on  a  long- 
term  effort  by  this  Senator  and  others 
In  the  Congress  to  eliminate  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  across  the  Government. 

As  I  argued  on  April  1,  during  debate 
<m  mv  amendment  to  Senat*^  Concurrent 
Resolution  9.  a  cut  of  $3.9  bUllon  In  trav- 
el, consultants,  debt  collection,  nubile 
relations,  advertising,  and  audiovisual 
activlt'es  is  not  some  ple-in-the-sky. 
seat-of-the-pants  guess  of  where  we  can 
flnd  this  amount  of  savings. 

Tlie  amendment  does  not  call  for  some 
across-the-board  percentage  cut  across 
functions  that  tell  the  agencies  to  do 
"the  best  they  can"  to  identify  wasteful 
expenditures.  My  amendment  consists  of 
speciflc,  targeted  amounts  in  speciflc, 
targeted  activities.  And,  most  lmp(M-- 
tantly,  these  cuts  are  documented  and 
can  be  achieved  in  flscal  year  1982. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
floor  managers  of  this  resolution  are 
probably  wcmdering  why  I  have  chosen 
function  920  to  be  amended  rather  than 
some  other  function,  or  the  reconciliation 
sectian  beginning  on  page  15  of  the  bill. 


First  of  all.  I  am  Informed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  CBO  that  all  of  the  re- 
ductions omtalned  in  my  amendment, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  debt 
collection  savings,  would  be  crosswalked 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
implementation,  should  my  amendment 
prevail.  As  a  member  of  the  Approinla- 
tlons  Committee,  I  believe  that  this  is 
exactly  where  these  budget  cuts  should 
be  made  once  the  reductions  are  incor- 
porated into  the  flscal  1982  budget  ceil- 
ings of  this  resolution.  Deq^ite  the  vaa^ar 
role  the  Budget  Committee  lAayt  in 
establishing  the  budgetary  framework 
within  which  we  all  must  operate,  it  is 
still  UD  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  make  the  speciflc  line  Item  dedsians 
that  translate  into  budget  authority  and 
outlay  savings  In  a  given  flscal  year. 

The  debt  collection  savings,  according 
to  both  CBO  and  the  ctHnmittee  staff, 
would  not  be  crosswalked  to  any  one 
ommlttee  but  would  be  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  as  a  whcde  to 
achieve  through  the  various  legislative, 
revenue,  and  spending  committees. 

Second,  function  920  has  ostensibly 
been  put  Into  this  budget  resolution  for 
a  speciflc  purpose  as  a  vehicle  for  provid- 
ing further  proposals  for  reducing  Fed- 
eral spending  that  either  the  President 
ex  the  Congress  may  propose.  In  fact,  on 
page  154  of  the  committee  report,  it  says 
that— 

It  Is  the  Committee's  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  more  q>endlng  reductlona  be  pro- 
posed and  paaaed. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  CX>mmlttee  further  Intends  to  con- 
tinue Its  work  on  future  spending  restraint 
In  order  to  achieve  a  1984  balanced  budget 
even  In  the  unlikely  event  further  q>endlng 
cuts  are  not  submitted  to  the  Congreaa  by 
the  Admlnlstratlan. 

My  amendment  i>rovldes  those  "further 
q^aidlng  reductions"  totaling  $3.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $1.7  billion  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982  and.  thus, 
helps  the  committee  to  achieve  its  objec- 
tives of  even  greater  fiscal  restraint. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  calls  f<H-  significant  additional 
savings  in  wasteful  expenditures  that 
will  otherwise  be  spent  frivolously  on  un- 
necessary administrative  activities.  We 
caimot  affOTd  to  put  our  "War  on  Waste" 
on  the  back  burner  for  another  year 
while  $3  J  billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
goes  out  the  window.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  fw  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  Thoe  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Tbe  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distiiiguished  Senator  has  been  very  dill- 
gent  <m  the  subject  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  I  commend  his  endeavors.  The 
fact  is  we  have  listened  and  have  already 
responded.  That  is  my  point  in  opposing 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senate  passed  a  recondliation  resolutlan 
that  required  savings  of  $36iKS  bOlkm. 
A  summary  of  those  provlsians  wiU  be 
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found  on  pate  9  o(  the  Budget  Conunlt- 
toe  report* 

Ihlt  aineDdment  usumee  th»t  these 
■fcvliifi  got  lost  or  were  Ignored. 

That  la  untrae.  The  Senate  has  called 
for  thooe  cuts.  There  are  cute  In  agricul- 
ture, cuts  in  education,  cuts  In  health, 
cuts  In  foreign  relations,  and  cuts  in 
governmental  affairs  to  name  a  few.  We 
caUed  for  a  10-peroent  cut  In  our  budget 
for  the  Senate  even  though  we  would 
never  agree  that  there  was  waste,  fraud, 
or  ahuse  hi  the  UJB.  Senate. 

So  we  have  responded  to  the  Senator's 
concerns  and  included  in  this  budget 
resohitkn  $36  J45  billion  In  cuts  from  re- 
ooncUlatlan  alone.  I  am  sure  much  of  It 
win  come  from  savings  In  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  here 
bffffa^BW  this  amendment  affects  what  I 
have  characteriaed  as  the  dummy  func- 
tion, function  920.  Tlie  budget  resolution 
contains  no  such  function  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  TUB  Is  because  the  budget  resolu- 
tion already  contains  Identified  cuts  In 
specific  functions  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
TiMare  Is  no  need  for  a  catchall  function 
for  imspedfled  cuts.  AH  the  cuts  have 
been  specified. 

m  essence,  this  amendment  would  re- 
duce appropriations  for  1982  by  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $1.3  bllllan 
in  outlays. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atOT  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  IxmSNId.  Mr.  President,  I  c<»i- 
cur  wholeheartedly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnnn  South  Carolina, 
the  ranking  mlnwity  member  of  this 
committee. 

About  15  minutes  ago  we  took  a  tough 
vote  here  in  the  Senate.  There  were  a 
lot  of  different  reasons  for  the  vote  but 
I  want  to  ten  you  one  which  very  much 
rdated  to  this  amendment  and  upon 
which  this  Senator,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Oommlttee,  based  a  great  deal 
of  his  (^position  to  the  Rlegle  amend- 
ment. 

As  you  win  note.  \n  this  budget  In  the 
920  function  caned  anowances.  there  are 
not  moneys  for  1982.  Yes;  we  have  pro- 
vided some  unidentified  savings  In  out- 
years.  1983  and  1984,  In  this  particular 
function  920,  aUowances,  but  not  so  for 
1982. 

Tlie  previous  amendment  would  have 
put  savings  in  function  920  for  the  year 
1982. 

I  think  that  Is  bad  precedent.  I  think 
it  invites  havoc.  I  tUnk  it  puts  the  Ap- 
proprlatlana  Committee  of  the  Senate  in 
a  fix. 

Where  do  we  expect  that  money  to  be 
saved?  We  have  already  cut  every  func- 
tion in  1982.  We  have  allocated  in  our 
specific  targets  the  President's  requested 
savings,  the  whole  $44  blUlon  being  fig- 
ured in. 

Now  we  win  take  this  number  of  $1.8 
union  and  we  would  say  since  we  want 
to  save  in  travel  and  other  Items,  we 
wm  put  it  in  this  allowance  function. 

■niat  Is  Just  not  fair  to  the  approprla- 
tots.  It  is  not  fair  to  Government  Opera- 


tions, which  has  some  direct  spending 
control. 

They  are  already  busy  in  Appropria- 
tions cutting  travel,  m  their  subcom- 
mittees they  are  already  cutting  such 
things  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
lumps  Into  the  920  function  saying  we 
have  saved  this  much  in  the  budget;  we 
have  cut  the  deficit  this  much.  But  where 
are  the  approprlators  going  to  find  It? 
We  have  to  look  around  again  f  <»*  almost 
aU  of  this  and  put  it  back  some  place; 
920  does  not  have  any  relevancy  to  any 
functions  of  Government.  It  is  aBow- 
ances. 

I  would  h<q>e,  since  we  have  not  done 
this  before  <»  a  matter  of  this  type,  that 
we  would  not  start  now  for  the  1982 
budget.  I  surely  believe  that  we  have  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  tn  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  the 
kinds  of  Senators  who  want  to  make 
travel  expenditure  savings. 

I  would  say  to  Senatcnv  to  vote  against 
the  DeConclnl  amendment,  and  I  urge 
that  they  do  vote  against  it. 

You  are  not  going  to  have  anybody 
aroimd  the  country  saying  you  are  wast- 
ing money  cm  travel.  Wait  until  the  ap- 
propriations bills  come  and  they  will 
identify  how  much  money  is  in  travel 
and  in  movies  which  are  not  necessary. 
That  is  the  way  to  save  the  money. 

The  only  other  way  is  to  have  an  actual 
bill  that  forces  tanat  savings  in  each 
function.  Tliat  is  different.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  do  that. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  reject  this 
amendment.  I  know  the  good  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  been  a  long  and 
staunch  advocate  of  trying  to  get  rid  of 
waste.  I  think  that  is  more  abuse  than 
waste.  But  this  is  really  not  a  sound  budg- 
etary way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DiCONdNI.  WIU  the  Senatw 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMEaaci.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  DcCONdNI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  tiie  Budget  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  thehr 
comments. 

Where  I  differ  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
lay  it  right  <mi  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Govemmwit  Operations,  or  any- 
one dse,  and  make  them  make  these 
changes.  I  think  the  Budget  Committee, 
in  its  resolution,  leaves  me  with  that 
direction.  I  will  repeat  the  quotation 
from  page  154  of  the  committee  report. 
It  talks  aboul^- 

It  Is  tbe  comznlttoe'B  strong  reoommenila- 
Uon  tb»t  more  spending  reductions  be  pro- 
posed snd  passed. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  committee  rurther  Intends  to  continue 
Its  work  on  future  spending  restraints  in 
order  to  acblere  a  1984  balanced  budget  even 
In  the  unlikely  event  further  q>endlng  cuts 
are  not  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
administration. 

My  amendment  provides  txx  those 
"fiulher  spending  reductions."  and  as 
much  as  we  can  do  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion it  specifically  Indicates  whore  those 
reductions  ought  to  be  made. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  ruse  or  a  cover 
at  all.  I  think  it  goes  right  to  the  point 
that  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  deficit  an- 


other $3.9  bOUon  In  authority  and  $1.7 
biUlon  in  outlays,  here  la  the  place  to  do 
it 

Mr.  President,  vrtiat  is  wrong  with  tdl- 
Ing  any  committee.  "Go  and  cut  travd. 
films,  o<»sultants.  puUic  relations,  and 
let  us  coHect  a  UtUe  Ut  of  that  $6-idus 
biUlon  hi  coUectlble  debts  that  this  Gov- 
ernment, the  past  administrations — 
hopefully,  this  one  wiU  be  a  new  breath 
of  fresh  air  for  collections — have  failed 
to  do  their  work  and  coUect  txa  the 
American  taxpayers?"  We  have  a  chance 
here,  today,  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $3.9 
billion.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  that  the 
Budget  Oommlttee  should  not  open  its 
arms  and  say,  "Hurray,  here  is  another 
oppcHtunlty." 

It  is  not  Just  we  in  the  committee  who 
have  to  be  so  protective  of  every  reduc- 
tion on  which  we  have  worked  hard — 
and  indeed  they  have.  They  have  come 
up  with  some  good  (mes.  It  seems  to  me 
they  ought  to  say,  "Thank  you,  Sena- 
Uxc  DiCoNcnn,  for  offering  a  sound  al- 
ternative and  another  reduction  in  the 
deficit." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hakry  F.  Btro,  Jr.)  . 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
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A  TRIBXTTE  TO  GEORGE  MASON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  on  the  Potomac  In  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.,  a  group  of  outstanding 
Virginians  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to 
Oeorge  Mason,  who  more  than  200  years 
ago  authored  the  Virginia  Declaration 
of  Rights.  That  document  was  the  foim- 
datlon  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  event  took  place  at  Ounston  HaU, 
the  colonial  plantation  of  George  Mason. 
This  special  occasion  was  to  commemo- 
rate the  issuance  of  a  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  George  Mason. 

It  marked  the  culmination  of  the  ef- 
forts of  many  individuals  within  the 
ranks  of  the  board  of  regents  of  Gun- 
ston  Hall,  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolutlm,  George  Mason  University, 
and  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Wheat,  Jr.,  of  Rich- 
mond, was  chairm-an  of  the  George  Ma- 
son Stamp  Committee.  To  her  and  to  aU 
who  worked  so  closely  together  to  bring 
about  this  commemorative  stamp  I  ex- 
tend, as  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  my 
warm  appreciation  and  commendation. 
I  Include  in  that  the  distinguished  Post- 
master General,  Mr.  William  F.  Bolger. 

In  keeping  with  this  tribute  yesterday 
to  Virginia's  George  Mason,  James  Jack- 
son Kllpatrick,  the  noted  newspaper 
columnist  and  television  ccxnmentator, 
wrote  an  excellent  column  on  George 
Mason  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  recently  and  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation.  As 
Mr.  KUpatrick  points  out  George  Ma- 
son was  one  of  the  most  neglected  of  the 
Foimdlng  Fathers. 

Like  Mr.  Kllpatrick,  my  own  favorite 
passage  from  the  Virginia  declaration 


appears  toward  the  end  of  the  dociunent 
where  it  was  resolved  "that  no  free  gov- 
ernment, or  the  blessing  of  liberty,  can 
be  preserved  to  any  pe<vle  but  by  a  firm 
adherence  to  Justice,  moderation,  tem- 
perance. frugaUty,  and  virtue,  and  by 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 
l>rlncU>lM." 

We  Virginians  are  juvud  of  George 
Mason — and  aU  Americans  are  Indebted 
to  him.  It  is  most  fitting,  hideed,  that  he 
should  be  honored  by  a  commemorative 
stamp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ccA- 
umn  by  James  Jackson  Kllpatrick  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoio. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  foUows: 

RntXMBauNo  Masok,  Who  Said  It  Aix  for 

DncocsACT 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

The    VS.    Postal    Service    this   weA    got 

around  to  paying  homage  where  homage  is 

long  overdue.  We  now  have  a  stamp  honoring 

the  most  neglected  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 

Oeorge  Mason  of  Ounston  Hall.  Hie  Virginia 

gentleman  is  worth  remembering. 

And  what  did  Mason  do  that  merits  this 
belated  salute?  He  merely  drafted  our  first 
BIU  of  Bights? 

Perhaps  the  neglect  is  understandable. 
Mason  was  not  an  orator,  chronic  lU  health 
prevented  blm  from  achieving  miUtary  fame, 
and  he  shunned  public  office.  But  in  any 
chronicle  of  Western  ideas,  the  ideas  he  for- 
mulated must  stand  in  the  first  rank: 

He  set  forth  bis  ideas  in  two  memorable 
documents,  the  Fairfax  County  Resolves  and 
the  Vitgiaia  Declaration  of  lUghts.  The  Re- 
solves, adopted  in  July  of  1774,  contained  tfas 
kindling  at  revoluUon.  Here  Mason  laid  down 
the  principle  that  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny.  He  catalogued  the 
grievances  of  the  American  colonists  in  para- 
graphs of  contained  outrage.  The  Resolves 
teach  us  what  the  RevoluUon  was  all  about. 
The  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  adopted 
in  June  of  1776.  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  would 
come  a  month  later.  It  begins  with  an  asser- 
tion that  Jefferson  would  recast:  "All  men 
»re  by  nature  equally  free  and  Independent, 
and  have  certain  Inherent  rlghta  of  which, 
when  they  enter  Into  a  sUte  of  society,  they 
caimot.  by  any  compact,  deprive,  or  divest 
their  posterity;  namely,  the  enjoyment  of 
Ufe  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
•nd  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and 
obtaining  h^piness  and  safety." 

Mason  went  on  to  set  forth  the  principle 
that  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently 
dwlved  from,  the  people."  No  men  are  en- 
ri-*f-i°.  ■?•*'**'  Prtvltoge.  He  had  a  cool  eye 
for  legislators  and  pubUc  officials.  In  order 
to  restrain  them  from  oppression,  "they 
should  at  fixed  periods  be  reduced  to  a  pri- 
vate sution.  return  into  the  body  from 
'rtilch  they  were  originaUy  taken,"  where 
they  might  feel  and  pMtldpate  in  the  "bur- 
thens of  the  people." 

The  VlrgUUa  DeclaimUon  "'*i>i1ates  by  U 

l^.  w"  ""^  *"  ^«*>*«  ""*  Madison  would 
draft.  MssMi  spoke  out  for  freedom  of  the 
Vt^.  He  set  forth  the  rights  of  an  accused 
PW»on  in  a  criminal  prosecutKm.  He  wrote 

K^hth  Amendment:  "Kxcesslve  baU  ought 
notto  be  required,  nor  excessive  fineTlK- 
^«^  nor  cruel  and  ununml  punlshmwits 


adhsrenoe  to  Justioe,  moderation,  temi>er- 
anoe,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent 
recurrence  to  fimdamental  principles." 

That  says  it  all.  To  Ms  won,  liberty  was  a 
"blessing,"  that  is  to  say,  a  natural  right 
bestowed  by  our  Creator.  A  good  society 
must  be  a  Just  society — a  society  in  which 
extremism  Is  avoided  and  extravagance  has 
no  place.  Tbt  word  "virtue"  has  passed  out 
of  style;  It  ought  to  be  restored  to  our  pub- 
lic life.  A  dedication  to  simple  virtue — to 
kindness,  decency  and  simple  honesty — 
Bwemii  Uttle  enough  to  ssk.  These  were 
Blkaon's  "fundsmental  principles."  They 
endure. 

He  was  a  great  man  not  only  of  his  own 
century,  but  for  centuries  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  HOIiLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  that  point. 

George  Mason,  In  refusing  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  said  it  stiU 
had  that  germ  of  division  in  that  it  al- 
lowed for  slavery.  We  were  adopting  in 
essence,  he  said,  the  destruction  of  the 
RQnxblic. 

What  we  have  Just  done,  by  the  pre- 
vious 49  to  42  vote  on  COLA,  is  to 
ronove  a  germ  of  inflation  which 
threatens  the  budget.  We  have  other 
germs  of  inflation,  but  one  of  them  has 
been  removed. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  he  Is  not  only  an 
able  Senator,  but  an  able  historian  in 
his  recollection  of  the  attitude  George 
Mason  took  toward  the  Constitutlcm  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
COLA  matter,  but  he  is  certainly  accu- 
rate in  his  portraying  of  George  Mason's 
view. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhoh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exok)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Mai- 
stmAGA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced ^yeas 

nays  49,  as  follows: 


42, 


favorite  passage  from  the  Vlr- 


InlUcted.' 

^ACUtionTp;;ss7?o"w;srthr^^- 

toe  document.  Here  it  was  ^solved  "tSt  S 
^*  »•  prewrved  to  any  pmipte  but  toy  a  fli^ 


FIRST   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

Tlie  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ready  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am,  Mr.  President. 

ISi.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  yields  back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  caUed 
theron. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PussLXR) ,  the  SenatiH*  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Wncxn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 


IBollcaU  Vote  No. 

96  Leg.] 

TEAS— 12 

Baueus 

Eagleton 

MoynllMa 

Bentaen 

Pord 

Nunn 

Blden 

Olenn 

Peu 

Boren 

Hart 

Prosmlrs 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Ptyor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Rlacle 

Bjrd. 

iDouye 

^g* 

Hany  P..  Jr 

Jackson 

Bynl,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Sasssr 

Cblies 

Leahy 

TKmga* 

Cranston 

Levin 

WUllams 

I>eConclnl 

Melchsr 

Zorlnsky 

Dixon 

Uetaenbaum 

Dodd 

MltcbcU 

NATS— « 

Abdnor 

Oortcn 

Nlekles 

Andrews 

Orasaley 

Packwood 

Amsttong 

HatflMd 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkins 

QusiFle 

Boschwitz 

Bayakawa 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helns 

Simpson 

cocbian 

TTrilllng. 

Specter 

Ooheo 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Stcnnis 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Dentmi 

Kassebaimi 

Symms 

Dole 

Kasten 

Tliunnond 

Domenld 

TOwer 

Duranberger 

Lugar 

WUlop 

Bast 

Mattlngly 

Wsmsr 

Oam 

Mcaure 

0<dd  water 

Murkowskl 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Cannon 

Long 

Piearitf 

Bxon 

Matbrias 

Schmltt 

Hatch 

Wicker 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (UP  No.  76)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTP    AMXMDIIXMT    MO.     TT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Massachusetts  is  ready  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  could 
agree  on  a  half  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  do  it  in  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ten  minutes  each. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  be  excepticmal 
need  maybe  we  can  get  additional  time 
off  the  resolutian. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Again  I  have  not  seen 
the  amendment.  It  is  subject  to  it  being 
gnmane. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ttiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  lie  20  min- 
utes on  the  Komedy  amendment 
equally  divided  and  that  is  subject  to  the 
amendment  being  germane. 
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TlM  FRBBIDINO  omCER.  Without 
QbjeeikiD.  It  to  »  ordared. 

Mr.  KXNHXDY.  Mr.  Preaklent,  I  stuU 
Mk  f  or  tlie  TMS  and  n»3«-  ^    .    ,   .  w 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  Pretident.  I  Mk 
unanlmoas  coMent  ttuU  the  yew  »nd 
nays  tw  in  order  on  the  Kennedy  amend- 
mant.  

TlM  FRBSilDINa  omCER.  Without 
ohjeetkai.  It  to  ao  ordered. 

M^.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Kennedy 

Tbe  PRBBICINO  OPFICBK.  Is  there  a 
sofBdant  second? 

lliere  to  a  sufficient  second. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSIDIMO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  aastatant  lectolattve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

TIM  nmattir  from  llMMchuaetU  (Mr. 
KMMHMor)  imipow  an  unprliitail  >m»n«1m»pt 
pumb«r«d  77. 

M^.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  ammdment  be  dl^waaed  with. 

The  PRESnUNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
Qhlectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p«c«  •.  iMglnnlng  with  "t3«S.»00.000.- 
000"  In  Vtam  ao.  strike  out  through  "$337,300.- 
000  000"  In  Una  21  «nd  Inaart  In  lieu  thereof 
tb*' f oUowmg  ■'Sa04.300.000.000:  (B)  outlays. 
1037,700.000.000". 

On  pel*  16,  beginning  with  "0"  In  line  7 
strike  out  through  "0"  In  line  8  snd  insert 
In  Ueu  ttMTWtf  the  following  ''-$400,000,000: 
(B)  ontUys.  - $400,000,000". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  to 
not  necessary  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the 
Senate's  time  on  thto  particular  issue 
because  some  3  we^s  ago  during  the 
debate  on  the  reconciliation  budget  we 
delated  the  school  lunch  program. 

EssentlaUy  thto  amendment  provides 
an  afld^iAP^'  $400  million  for  the  school 
lunch  i»ogram  in  thto  country. 

No  service  does  more  to  provide  for 
the  nutritional  welfare  of  our  children 
than  the  school  lunch  program.  Each 
day  some  27  million  chUdren  in  94.000 
schools  receive  a  balanced,  wholesome 
noontime  meal,  and  the  budget  we  are 
considering  today  would  deny  that  lunch 
to  more  than  half  of  these  children,  those 
iriioee  famlUes  earn  more  than  $16,000 
a  year. 

The  administration  defends  these  cuts 
and  says  that  the  truly  needy  win  not 
be  hurt,  but  the  experts  in  States  and 
communities  across  the  country  who 
have  nm  the  program  for  the  last  35 
years  disagree.  They  tell  us  that,  far  from 
protecting  the  children  of  the  poor,  thto 
budget  win  deny  lunches  to  millions  of 
these  children. 

The  American  School  Food  Service 
Committee  estimates  that,  even  with  the 
modest  Increase  voted  in  March,  39,000 
schools  will  have  to  close  their  school 
hmehnMnts  and  over  8  miUion  children 
win  be  denied  school  lunches. 

Thto  to  not  a  regional  issue  or  a  par- 
tisan Issue.  Every  State,  community  and 
nelitfiboiixxKl  win  feel  the  impact. 

Oonceined  with  national  security  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram In  1946.  Tbo  many  of  those  drafted 
fai  Work!  War  n  were  rejected  because  of 
mafamtrttloa. 


Today,  thanks  to  thto  national  feeding 
program,  malnutrition  to  almost  un- 
known in  thto  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  thto  program 
to  essential.  The  administration  to  cutting 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  child 
nutrition  budget.  According  to  Mrs.  Niz. 
who  hea<to  the  American  School  Food 
Service  Association,  the  average  cost  of 
a  school  lunch  to  the  nonneedy  child  will 
go  up  from  the  current  60  cents  to  $1  JO 
or  more,  and  that  will  force  millions  of 
paying  children  out  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

As  a  result,  almost  30,000  schooto  will 
have  to  close  down  their  lunchrooms  and 
then  school  meato  no  longer  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  3  million  or  4  million  needy 
children. 

So  when  you  take  away  the  basic  un- 
derpinnings of  the  program,  you  can  ex- 
pect to  see  those  cafeterias  that  serve 
3  million  to  4  million  children  from  needy 
families  close  down.  Even  though  they 
are  eligible  for  that  program  there  will 
be  no  program.  They  will  be  denied  the 
school  lunch  the  admintotration  has 
promised  them. 

The  best  estimates  predict  that  the 
cost  of  a  school  lundi  will  increase  from 
60  cents  to  $1.20.  For  those  families  with 
three  or  four  children  the  cost  would  be 
$4  or  $5  a  day,  $25  per  week,  $100  per 
month.  That  to  a  significant  amount  of 
money  for  the  working  people  of  thto 
country.  We  are  talking  about  families 
who  make  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  argument  I 
would  make  is  that  the  additional  costs 
of  these  school  limches  for  working  fam- 
iUes  will  significantly  exceed  the  bene- 
fits they  might  get  from  the  tax  cut  the 
admintotration  has  proposed. 

Thus,  I  believe  this  is  a  worthwhile 
and  valuable  amendment.  It  includes  the 
offset  provtoions  that  were  part  of  the 
earUer  COLA  amendment,  which  means 
we  would  take  the  mmey  out  of  function 
920.  It  reduces  function  920  by  $40  mil- 
lion. So  effectively  we  are  not  adding  ad- 
ditional money  to  the  budget.  We  are 
Just  indicating  that  $400  million  of  those 
resources  that  exist  in  function  920  and 
are  not  defined  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose should  be  reserved  fcH*  the  school 
lunch  iH'ogram. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kas- 
tkh)  .  The  Senator  from  Washhigton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  to 
paradoxical  to  hear  thto  amendment 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts with  hto  great  and  long-stand- 
ing concern  for  programs  for  the  needy, 
because  what  he  proposes  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  very  taxpayers  who  do  not 
wtoh  to  iwy  those  taxes  and  who  do  not 
need  the  subsidy. 

As  a  result  of  what  thto  Senate  has  al- 
ready done  in  connection  with  the  rec- 
onciliation program  In  restoring  some 
$300  minion  for  child  nutrition,  the 
present  budget  includes  funds  sufficient 
to  Insure  that  no  child  receiving  a  free 
or  a  reduMd-prlce  lunch  thto  year  need 
have  any  reduction  In  benefits  for  that 
kind  of  program  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

What  the  admintotration  has  done  to 


to  focus  Federal  meal  suhaidles.  Federal 
lunch  subsidies,  on  children  from  fami- 
lies hi  need  and.  at  the  same  Ume,  pro- 
poses in  the  course  of  the  next  6  years  to 
save  close  to  some  $7  billion  in  ccnmec- 
tlon  with  the  budget  which,  as  we  «U 
know,  to  duigerously  out  (tf  balance. 

Thto  program,  incidentally,  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program,  has  grown 
more  than  400  percent  In  expenditures 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  from 
slightly  over  $0.5  billion  to  some  $3 
billion. 

Federal  expenditures  for  child  nutri- 
tion programs  in  general  have  grown 
during  that  period  of  time  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  to  over  $4 
billion.  Actually,  of  course,  naUonal 
school  enrollments  have  been  declining 
rather  than  gaining  during  recent  years. 
But,  nevertheless,  thto  school  lunch  pro- 
gram has  shown  an  increase  in  cost  and 
In  spending. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supports  approximately  82  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  hmch  which  to 
served  free  to  a  needy  student,  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  reduced-price  lunch, 
and  almost  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of 
the  lunch  for  which  an  individual  pays 
and  for  which  that  individual's  family 
can  weU  afford  to  pay. 

The  real  issue,  tiie  true  Issue,  in  con- 
nection with  thto  amendment  to  whether 
or  not  it  to  time  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ever- increasing  spread  of  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  nonneedy 
Indlvldusds.  Why  should  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stetes  pay  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  school 
lunches?  To  a  greater  and  greater  ex- 
tent the  cltlsens  of  thto  country  under- 
stand that  we  are  taking  money  out  of 
their  wallets  through  taxation,  charging 
admintotrative  costs  in  doing  so.  and 
then  offering  a  p<»tion  of  it  back  to 
those  same  people  as  subsidies. 

The  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  esti- 
mates that  5  percent  of  the  schooto  which 
are  members  of  thto  program  may  drop 
out  from  the  program  if  these  proposato 
are  adopted.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  states  that  thto 
is  an  unduly  high  estimate,  even  an 
estimate  of  5  to  10  percent.  It  simply 
cannot  be  stated  with  prec'se  accuracy 
as  to  what  that  result  would  be,  but 
one  would  expect  that  schooto  dropping 
out  of  the  program  would  be  those  which 
are  Impacted  most  by  it.  that  to  to  say, 
those  schooto  with  the  largest  percent- 
age of  whose  students  can  efford  to  pay 
for  lunches  but  are.  nevertheless,  having 
them  subsidized  at  the  present  time. 

It  also  assumes.  incidentaUy.  if  a  stu- 
dent must  pay  the  fuU  cost  of  a  school 
limch.  even  with  the  built-in  subsidies 
of  using  a  school  cafeteria  wh'ch  to  not 
pajring  taxes,  that  they  wiU  go  elsewhere, 
they  win  KO  to  McDonald's  or  they  wlU 
pack  their  own  lunches  or  the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  a  h%hlv  dubious  as- 
sumr>tion  to  the  extent  that  school 
lunches  are  in  fact  nutritious,  and  they 
are.  and  are  served  weU — and  in  most 
places  they  are— so  It  to  very  doubtful 
that  this  win,  in  fact,  be  the  result. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Issue  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here  to  not  the  needy 
child.  The  Issue  to  not  the  child  who  win 
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not  otherwise  be  able  to  get  a  hot  lunch 
because  thai  chUd's  i>arent8  cannot  sup- 
port it.  The  question  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  willing  to  continue  at  the  expense  of 
creating  and  continuing  overwhelming 
deficits  and  a  high  rate  of  inflation  the 
practice  of  a  very  substantial  subsidy  for 
meato  for  people  whose  families  do  not 
need  such  subsidies. 

One  final  point,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
tliat  thto  to  in  no  respects  other  than  the 
form  of  the  amendment  simply  a  shift 
of  costs  or  requiremoits  from  one  func- 
tion to  another.  Thto  new  functicm  020 
is  certainly  being  kicked  around  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  course  of 
thto  debate.  Thto  to  a  pure  and  simple 
add-on. 

TO  say  we  are  going  to  find  thto  amount 
of  money  in  unspecified  savings  without 
being  willing  to  state  what  in  value  we 
are  wiUing  to  give  up  in  connection  with 
the  return  of  these  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  simply  to  say  we  wiU  add 
that  much  to  the  deficit,  that  much  more 
in  the  way  of  pressure  to  Inflation,  that 
much  more  weight  against  economic  re- 
covery in  thto  Nation. 

The  argument  had  some  very  real 
legitimacy  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  reconciliation  process.  The 
$300  million  restoration  at  that  point  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  return  a  subsidy  to 
people  who  did  not  need  one. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tbt  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  Us- 
tened  with  interest  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washlngtcm 
talking  about  the  fact  that  he  thinks  it 
is  paradoxical  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  school  lunch  program  for  Americans 
whose  families  can  affwd  It. 

What  we  are  talking  alXMit  are  school 
lunch  programs  for  famiUes  with  an  in- 
come of  $12,000  a  year— $12,000  a  year. 
Families  who  earn  $16,000  a  year  are 
completely  eliminated  from  the  program. 

My  colleague  and  friend  from  Wash- 
ington probably  was  not  in  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate when  I  offered  the  expense  account 
limiting  lunch  amendment.  The  Federal 
Government  spends  $1  billion  a  year  on 
expense  account  lunches  for  the  wealth- 
iest individuals  in  America.  We  spend  $1 
billion  a  year  in  tax  expenditures  or  tax 
subsidies;  $1  billion  a  year  to  eltho- 
added  to  the  deficit  or  paid  for  by  the 
working  people  of  thto  coimtry. 

Now  if  we  want  to  talk  about  people 
that  do  not  need  help  and  do  not  need 
asstotance,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  to 
the  group  that  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about. 

Can  you  imagine  thto  body  considering 
an  amendment  offered  by  any  Senator 
in  thto  Chamber  that  says  "We  want  an 
amendment  to  add  $1  bUlicm  to  the 
budget  in  order  to  give  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividuato  in  our  society,  a  bllUon  dollars 
so  that  they  can  eat  at  the  best  restau- 
rants in  thto  country?"  TTiey  would  be 
toughed  out  of  thto  Chamber.  But  none- 
theless, that  exists. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  the  family  with  an 
income  of  $12,000  a  year.  It  to  hitended 
to  help  the  family  who  loses  aU  asstot- 
ance if  they  make  $16,000  a  year.  It  to  the 


best  estimates  of  those  that  run  these 
programs  that  the  cost  of  school  lunches 
win  double  for  working  class  people  with 
ChUdren  in  school.  They  also  estimate 
that  20,000  to  30,000  cafeterias  will  close 
down.  Then  what  to  going  to  happen  to 
the  4  miUion  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
neediest  people  in  our  society  who  make 
below  $12,000  a  year?  They  wiU  be  left 
out.  They  wlU  be  excluded.  Those  are  the 
facts. 

No  matter  how  much  you  talk  about 
the  Increase  in  thto  program  in  the  past, 
these  cuts  mean  that  over  4  mlUion  truly 
needy  children  from  famiUes  who  earn 
$12,000  a  year  or  less  wiU  be  left  out.  We 
can  expect  thto  to  happen  because  mil- 
lions of  families  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  school  limches. 
They  wUl  be  forced  to  take  their  children 
out  of  the  program  and  thousands  of 
cafeterias  wiU  be  closed  as  a  result.  Then 
what  do  we  say  to  these  needy  ctiildren? 

Mr.  President,  tlito  program,  has  l>een 
a  model  of  efficiency  in  local  commu- 
nities and  local  school  dtotricts  across 
thto  country.  It  has  been  effective.  It  to 
supported  by  parents,  children,  and 
school  officiato. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
funds  needed  to  help  the  program  run- 
ning. I  urge  your  support  for  thto 
amendment. 

IbB  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wa^ington. 

Vx.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  realized  tliat  thto  debate  had  to  do 
with  tax  policy  and  tax  deductions  for 
corporations  or  for  corporate  limches. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  served 
in  tiito  body  far  longer  than  I  and  I  sus- 
pect has  had  many  opportunities  for 
many  years,  during  which  hto  party  was 
in  a  majority,  to  change  those  tax  poli- 
cies if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

But  he  does,  I  may  say,  continue  to 
confuse  a  taxpayer  subsidy  in  which 
money  to  taken  from  one  group  of  people 
for  the  benefit  of  another  and  a  policy 
which  simply  allows  people  or  corpora- 
tions to  use  the  numey  they  have  earned 
in  the  fashion  whi<^  they  feel  appro- 
imate  to  use  it. 

Money  earned  by  peoide  to  not  pre- 
sumptively taxatitxi  ch:  revenues  tor  the 
United  States  and  only  sectmdarily 
and  occasionally  by  the  grace  of  the 
Government  left  to  individuato  to  use 
as  they  wish.  The  money  which  each  of 
us  earns  to  primarily  hto  own  and  of  that 
we  give  certain  amounts  to  meet  vari- 
ous social  and  national  policy  priorities. 

Since  we  have  here  a  program  which 
has  grown  over  400  percmt  in  the  last 
10  years,  it  simply  demonstrates  the 
generosity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  ttito  Congress.  Since  we 
also  at  thto  time  very  dearly  live  in  a 
Iieriod  of  serious  inflation  and  of  lack 
of  growth  in  the  economy  and  a  need  to 
change  both  of  those  quaUties,  to  ask 
that  tlMise  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  echoed  lunches  to  do  so  seems  not  at 
aU  unreaaonsble. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  to 
(m  agreeing  to  the  amraidment  of  the 
Senator     from     Massachusetts      (Mr. 


KnnROT) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  rxdL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rY>U. 

lir.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hzim). 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathus),  the  Senate  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pkesslkx),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schkixt),  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WncKxa)    are  neceaaarlly  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bvmpbs). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAmoH). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exom)  , 
the  SenatcK-  from  tj^iiu<^»p^i  (Mr.  Loao) , 
ttie  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Mat- 
sun  aca),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MxTZEMBATTic) .  and  the  Senator  frmn 
Teimessee  (Bfr.  Sasskx)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  Uie  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sassek)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  58,  as  foUows: 

[Btrilcall  Vote  No.  97  Leg.] 
TKAS— 29 


Baucus 

Biden 

BnKUer 

Burdlek 

Byrd.  Bobert  C. 

Cranstoa 

Dixon 

Dodd 

■scaeton 

Poctl 


CR«nn 

Hsit 

Heflln 

Huddleston 

Inoiiye 

JackaoD 

Kennedy 

Iresihy 

Lerln 

Ifeicber 

NATS— 68 


mtcheU 
IfOynlhsn 
Ptil 
Hsodolph 


Both 
Bartienes 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstrons 


Boren 

BOBChWltE 

Byrd. 

HART  F.,  Jr. 
ChAfee 
Chile* 
Cochimn 
Oohen 
D'Amsto 
Danforth 
DeCondnl 
DentoD 
Dole 

Dcmeoiel 
Durenhcrger 


Osm 
Ooldwater 
Oorton 
Oraadey 


He'ms 
Hotllngs 
Humphrey 
Jepeen 
JohnaUm 
turn 


lAXAlt 

Lugnr 
llftUtngly 
itcOlurs 
llurkow*! 


WUUams 


Hloklae 

Nunn 

PACkwood 

Percy 

Proxmln 

Pryor 

QuAyle 

Rudmaa 

Sinpsoik 

Specter 

Staff ofd 

Stennls 

Sterena 

Thuimood 

Tower 

Wallop 


Zortnaky 


NOT  VOTTNO— 13 


MMaenbAum 


Schmltt 
Welckflr 


Bumpers 
OsBBion 
Exon 
Hatch 

So  Idr.  KxHKZDT's  amendment  (UP 
No.  77)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  to  recognized. 

SSQUKNO  OP  AMZNDlfKMTB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  thto 
opportunity  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  biU  on  both 
sides  and  especially  of  the  disfngutohed 
minOTity  leader  if  we  could  try  to  arrange 
a  sequence  of  events  to  proceed  for  the 
remainder  of  thto  day  and  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  and  especially 
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to  mquln  flf  the  distinguished  minority 
iMdar  If  It  would  be  possible  to  Identify 
how  that  ml^t  be  dealt  with  In  se- 
qMnee,  an  amendment  to  be  called  up 
at  thto  time,  and  perhaps  even  a  reduc- 
tton  In  the  overall  time  remaining  for 
OQoalderation  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

•Dm  FRE8IDINO  OiWlC'ER.  The  Sen- 
ate Is  not  In  order.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

ICr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair,  and  I  thank  the  dlstlngiilshed 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
IfonnRAa). 

Ifr.  President,  in  response  to  the  dls- 
tlngnlshed  majority  leader  and  following 
on  the  dlfT"— <""«  that  have  proceeded 
eariler,  those  discussions  being  held  and 
oocurrlnc  among  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader.  Mr.  Holuxos,  Mr. 
CasiiSTOii,  Mr.  Ihotttb,  Mr.  Doimnci. 
and  others,  I  have  contacted  Smators 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  find  that 
the  following  would  be  agreeable: 

That  an  amendment  by  Mk*.  Monn- 
RAM  be  laid  down  now  or  at  any  time 
before  the  close  of  business  today:  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the  Mojmi- 
yi,mn  amendment  ol  1  hour,  beginning  on 
Monday,  at  the  resumption  of  the  cmi- 
slderatlon  of  the  resolution:  that  follow- 
ing the  dlqposltian  of  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  MoTKmAH  on  Monday,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  would  be  recognized  to  call 
up  their  amendments,  in  this  order:  Mr. 
CiAMSTOir.  an  amendment  on  bene- 
ficiary rehabilitation:  Mr.  MrminAuii. 
an  unspecified  amendment,  but  it  will  be 
germane— It  will  have  to  be  germane, 
under  the  act:  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
BzoM  dealing  with  a  tax  cut  relating  to 
projected  deficit  targets:  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Bbaolkt  requiring  a  repmt  show- 
ing strategic  framework  for  economic 
analysis  of  defense  increases. 

So  there  would  be  five  amendments  in 
seqoenee.  beginning  with  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  MomiEUiT.  There  would  be  l  hour 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mothirait, 
which  would  begin  running  on  Monday 
at  10  o'clock.  If  the  majmlty  leader 
wishes  to  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  at  that  time. 

It  also  would  be  agreeable  on  this  side 
to  reduce  the  remaining  39  hours  on  the 
resotutlon  to  20  hours  on  the  resolutiui 
overall.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  minority  leader  for  the 
Information  he  Just  provided  us.  I  believe 
It  provides  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
schedule  for  the  dellberattons  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  the  final  dl^Msition  of  this 
rcsolutkm. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
might  be  able  to  finish  the  resolution  on 
Monday.  I  believe  that  is  unlikely.  It  is 
hl^dy  likely,  however,  that  we  could 
finish  on  Tuesday,  and  I  believe  that  this 
schedale  and  this  arrangement,  which 
has  been  negotiated  among  the  Senators 
on  both  sides  and  Just  suggested  by  the 
minority  leader,  substantially  improves 
that  prospect. 

Ih  yjew  of  that  statement  by  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  now  propound  this 
onanlmeqs-coosent  reqnest: 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoiic  (Mr.  MoTNiHAif) : 
that  the  debate  on  that  amendment  con- 
tinue through  the  remainder  of  this  day 
and  then  be  resumed  after  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  Mmday  next,  not  later  than 
10  ajn.:  that  at  that  time  there  be  a  lim- 
itation of  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico — if,  of 
course,  the  amendment  Is  germane,  as  I 
understand  it;  that  after  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  disposed 
of,  ttw  Senate  next  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Ckahston)  dealing 
with  the  beneficiary  rehabilitaticm. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  time  limita- 
tions imposed  by  statute.  There  would  be 
no  question  of  germaneness;  the  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  germane. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Okllfomia  (Mr.  Cbakstoh),  there  would 
be  an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mxtzknbaum), 
also  to  be  germane,  the  subject  matter 
not  jret  specified. 

After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  there  would  be  next  for  considera- 
tion the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoif )  deal- 
ing with  a  tax  cut  relating  to  projected 
deficit  targets,  which  also  would  be  ger- 
mane, under  the  act. 

Finally,  in  sequence,  there  would  be  an 
amendment  next  by  the  disting\iished 
Soiator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  BtAOLxr) 
requiring  a  report  showing  the  strategic 
framework  for  economic  analysis  of  de- 
fense increases. 

Further,  that  the  time  remaining  for 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  be  reduced  to  20 
hours,  to  begin  at  10  ajn.  on  Monday 
next, 
oion  FOB  ucxss  mrm,  •:45  ajc.  on  mondat 


Further,  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today.  It  stand  in  re- 
cess imtil  9:45  ajn.  on  Monday  next. 

Furttier,  that  after  the  two  leaden  are 
recognized  on  Monday  for  a  reduced  time 
of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  mjn.;  that  at  10  ajn.  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  business — that  is,  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  19)— and  Immediately  resume 
the  delate  on  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

ThtX  is  the  extent  of  my  request. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  the  understanding  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  aforesaid  amendments  in 
sequence  does  not  preclude  the  offering 
of  amendments  thereto  in  the  second 
degree?    

Mr.  BAKER.  I  brieve  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
second-degree   amendments.   I   assume 


that  the  second-degree  amendments  also 
would  have  to  be  germane,  absent  any 
other  provision.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  that 
is  the  Chair's  interpretation. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  rl^t  to  object 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  on  behalf  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  my 
reservation  is  predicated  upon  the  ger- 
manoiess  rule.  We  cannot  tell  without 
reading  any  of  those  amendments 
whetho-  they  are  germane.  So  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  would  include  that  what- 
ever the  agreemnxt  is,  the  amendment, 
after  it  is  offered,  must  be  determined  to 
be  germane.  We  have  not  determined 
that  in  this  stipulation.  We  are  not 
agreeing  that  they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair:  In  the  absence  of  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendments  I  have 
mentioned,  to  be  taken  up  in  sequence, 
would  it  not  be  that,  under  the  act,  the 
amendments  would  have  to  be  ger- 
mane? 

Ttit  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  not  correct  that  in 
the  request  I  have  just  put,  we  did  in- 
clude a  germsmeness  requirement  for 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  on  which  there 
is  a  separate  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  I  advise  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  that  according  to  the 
ruling  just  made  by  the  Chair  I  believe 
that  that  issue  is  resolved. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  request.  With  as  much  time  as 
we  have  this  evening  to  discuss  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  was  there  some  par- 
ticular reason  that  we  needed  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  debate  on  that  on  Mon- 
day? Would  not  a  half  hour  suffice  af- 
ter the  hour  that  he  has  tonight? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  full  hour  will  be  required  but  as  I 
will  be  the  only  Senator  today  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  amendment  I  wish 
to  have  time  available  if  others  might 
wish  to  do  so. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  very  serious 
matter  concerning  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  protection  of  the  waters 
of  the  great  Columbia  River.  There  is 
a  possibllltv  that  wlU  be  raised  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  We  do  not  need  to  re- 
serve too  much  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  objecting 
on  that.  I  am  merely  making  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor MxLcflxK  and  I  have  an  amendment 
to  offer.  I  wonder  If  that  is  the  sequence 
or  are  wa  f  orecloeed  or  precluded  from 
this  agreonent? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  the  Senator  Is  not. 
I  un  happy  to  sequence  that  In  after 
the  Bradley  amendment. 
Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  fine. 
Mr.  BAKER.  There  Is  one  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
and  Senator  Mxlchkh  wUl  offer? 
Mr.  BURDICK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
that    request    to    Include    that    sixth 

amendment  in  the  ord^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPCTCER.  Is  there 
further  obJectKm? 

Mr.  BIENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  could  we  have  a  more  certain 
time  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  others  about  the 
time  for  the  debate  to  start  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Mcxiday  morning?  It 
Is  impOTtant  that  Senators  know  when 
it  will  begin;  10:90.  If  that  is  agreeable, 
will  permit  a  little  bit  additional  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me.  I  teU  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  MissiBsippi  that 
the  way  I  Intended  to  propound  the  re- 
quest the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45 
and  we  will  resiune  the  consideration  of 
the  Moynihan  amendment  at  10  ajn. 
There  will  be  1  hour  remaining  for  de- 
bate on  that  amendment. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  wUl  be  good. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  Is  another  amendment 
that  we  might  sequence  for  consideration 
on  Monday.  I  inq\ilre  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  would  be  in  agreement  with 
a  request  to  make  a  Proxmire-DeCfmcIni 
amendment,  changing  figures  on  the  res- 
olution to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget, 
the  seventh  amendment  in  the  sequence. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would  be 
agreeable,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  PRoxmn  and  Mr.  DfCowcnn 
dealing  with  the  balanced  budget  be  se- 
quenced for  consideration  after  the  last 
amendment  heretofore  provided  for,  the 
Burdick  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^thout 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 
The  text  of  the  agreement  foDows: 
Ordertt.  That  on  Monday.  May  11.  IMl. 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
(Concurrent  Resolution  19.  concurrent  reso- 
lution setting  forth  the  recommended  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  years  1882.  1B83.  and 
1934.  and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  D.S.  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  that  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTioKAN)  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that  It  be 
followed  by  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  (CaUfomla  (Mr.  CaAXsroir). 
dealing  with  beneficiary  rehabUlUtlon;  that 
that  amendment  be  foUowed  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MEREirBAUic) :  that  that  amendment 
be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (BCr.  Bxoir). 


dealing  with  a  tax  cut  relative  to  projected 
deficit  taigetr.  that  that  amendment  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Sanator  from  New  Jeraey  (Mr.  BaADLcr). 
d^iiig  with  a  report  on  the  strategic  frame- 
work of  defense  Increases;  that  that  amend- 
ment be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Buaucx)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MsLCHxa) ;  and  that  that  amend- 
ment be  followed  by  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pboxmok)  and  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
(Mr.  DaCoMcnn) :  Provided,  That  all  of  the 
aforementioned  amendments  be  germane 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  the  total  Ume 
on  the  Budget  Resolution  be  reduced  to  30 
hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  especially  thank  the 
minority  leader  for  Jjeing  very,  very  help- 
ful In  trying  to  arrange  an  orderly  se- 
quence of  amendments  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  their  help  and  assist- 
ance In  arriving  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  now  that 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  today.  I  ex- 
pect the  Senate  will  be  in  session  for  a 
time  yet  today,  especially  to  begin  the 
consideration  of  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. 

FBOOaAK 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  convene, 
then,  at  9:45  ajn.  on  next  Monday  after 
it  recesses  over  today.  At  10  ajn.  we  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  The  time  on  that  amend- 
ment will  expire  at  11  ajn.  I  expect  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

There  are  five  other  amendments  that 
are  arranged  in  sequence.  The  order  and 
the  statute  taken  together  will  require 
germaneness  on  aU  six  of  those  amend- 
ments and  any  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  to  that  amendment. 

The  time  accord  ng  to  the  order  just 
entered  remaining  for  consideration  of 
all  measures  under  this  resolution  will 
be  limited  to  20  hours  to  begin  at  10  ajn. 
on  M(Riday. 

I  expect  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  ses- 
sion late  on  Monday.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  be  in  session  late  on 
Tuesday,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  and  fully  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to 
finish  the  consideration  of  this  res<riu- 
tl<m  on  Tuesday,  even  though  it  may  be 
necessary  to  stay  late  on  Tuesday  in  or- 
der to  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
must  go  to  conference  and  that  the  stat- 
ute requires  that  we  have  this  first  con- 
current resolution  in  place  by  Mav  15. 

So  time  is  very  short  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  ger- 
maneness in  connection  with  this  agree- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  applies  to  the 
interpretation  of  germaneness  under  the 


act.  In  other  words,  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  germane  to  the  ammdment  In 
the  first  degree.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  if  he  wishes  to  get  the 
yeas  and  nays  (Httered  on  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Mothihah  at  this  time  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  idea. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 
we  could  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  tUs 
time  on  the  Mojmlhan  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Moynihan 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
secaad. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
He  indicates  he  is  going  to  proceed  for 
some  time  this  evening.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
designate  the  distinguished  juniw  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  Senator  ARMsraoirc. 
as  his  designee  for  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  do  so 
designate  Senator  Akmstboiig. 

Ut.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Was  that  for  lim- 
ited purooses? 

Mr.  DOMENICJI.  Under  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

TTP  Ltamtairt  no.  ts 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment 

No.  4«.) 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funding  for  water  proj- 
ects bv  $300  mlUlon  and  increase  funding 
for  transportation  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  by  SlOO  million  each) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  dedc  an  imprinted  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuTFOKTB).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTKiHAJc)  propoees  unprtnted  amendment 
numbered  78. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  6.  '^l°;^'^J^J- 
(bTTs)   and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 

"(6)  Natural  Besourcea  and  Bnvlroiimemt 
(SOO):  _ 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  „..«-««*<i. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •8.300,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  tl2*)0,000.000; 

TK^JITbudSt  authority.  tl0.600X»0  W): 

(B)  outuys.  •u.eooxwo.ooo: 
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(A)  Mww  bttdgct  authority.  •IOMO.000.000: 

(B)  OattojB.  »10.700.000,000.-* 

Bui II 111  111  on  P*V*  1,  rtrlk*  out  Mctlon  1. 
(b)(«)  and  inaart  In  U«u  Xbmnot  th«  fol- 
lovtang: 

•■(•)  TtMiqMrtMlon  (400) : 

Vlanl  VMtf  19M: 

(A)  Haw  bud«^  authority.  •31J0O.00O,- 
000; 

(B)  outiayi.  $ai.iaoj)oo.ooo. 
TtaoAl  jmx  IMS: 

(A)  Maw  bttdlfat  autborlty.  •aO.aoo.OOO.OOO; 

(B)  Onttoys.  •MJOO.OOO.OOO: 
nawl  yMV  lOM: 

(A)  lf«w  bodflM  authority.  •31.400.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays  «30JOO.OOO,000." 
nagliiiiliU  on  pac«  7.  atrlka  out  Motion  I. 

(b)(lO)  and  inaart  In  Iteu  thaiaaf  tho  fol- 
lowlnc: 

"(10)  Bdocatlon.  Training.  BmployDMnt, 
■Bd  Soolal  aarrloaa  (800) : 

Flaeai  y«ar  1M2: 

(A)  Maar  bodgat  authority.  «3a.»00.000.000: 

(B)  OnUaya.  927.000.000.000: 
Flaeal  yaar  IMS: 

(A)  Naw  budget  autborHy.  tar.OOO .000.000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •M.70OMO.0OO: 
FUealyaar  1M4: 

(A)  Raw  bodgat  authority.  •30.300.000.000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  •36.200.000.000." 

Itr.  IfOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  this 
Is  an  ammdmcnt  to  the  first  coocurrent 
resdution.  which  has  as  its  framework 
a  reduction  at  $200  million  in  the  fund- 
Inc  for  the  water  and  power  reeources 
senrlce  oonstrucUan  vtognxa.  wtilcfa  is 
contained  in  function  300.  natural  re- 
sources and  enyiraunent,  and  according 
a  balanced  increase  of  $100  milUan  each 
In  outlajrs  for  mass  transit  systems  and 
for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
grams In  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President.  If  I  may  say,  having 
obser?ed  the  care  with  which  the  minor- 
ity leader  distinguished  the  general  ger- 
maneness provisicms  of  the  Budget  Im- 
poundment Act,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
40th  time  this  year  that  the  BudgK  Act 
does  not  direct  program  allocations,  au- 
thorintlons,  or  appropriations.  It  per- 
tains to  the  overall  budget  outlays  and 
authority  by  function  in  the  sequence 
laid  down  In  that  act. 

Even  though,  we  have  taken  to  the 
practice  of  peaking  about  proposed  In- 
creases or  decreases  as  if  we  were  talk- 
iPg  about  programs,  and  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  these  program  is- 
sues that  I  piopuse  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  useful  to  be- 
gin by  asking  why  are  we  proposing  a 
reduction  in  the  construction  program  of 
the  water  and  power  resources  service 
which  was  previously  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Is  still  colloquially 
known  as  soeh. 

I  observe  that  to  ask  this  question  It 
Is  first  necessary  to  note  that  of  all  the 
mafor  activities  of  the  XJS.  Qovemment 
that  we  mijdit  supimse  would  have  seen 
a  slgnttloant  reduction  in  their  budget 
*Pocatlon  these  water  resource  programs 
were  left  oat. 

Tl»eT  were  soared— not  entirely.  I  do 
notwldi  to  sUte  that  whldi  is  not  pte- 
che*v  so.  bat  stibstantiaUy  and,  in  par- 
ycohur.  theee  coostruction  programs 
wwe  not  reduced  by  anything  like  the 
lejBta  we  have  seen  in  other  programs 
TOwe  people  are  affected  In  the  most 
extraoidlnary  way. 


It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  Just  this  last 
Wednesday,  quite  figuratively  but  almost 
literally,  to  rip  from  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  title  which  provided  aid  lor 
foster  care  children.  Providing  care  for 
children  in  foster  homes  has  been  an 
entitlement  of  citizenship,  you  might 
say.  a  social  contract,  for,  perhaps,  a 
half  century,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

Suddenly  orphaned  children  in  foster 
homes  are  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  their  support  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
OTunent.  But  the  insensate  expenditure 
of  Federal  m<Hieys  aa  water  projects  In 
the  western  part  of  the  Nation  continues 
unabated,  untouched  by  the  severe  stand- 
ards which  we  are  told  by  the  Dlrecta: 
of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget 
were  his  criteria,  the  President's  criteria, 
in  sending  forward  this  extraordinary 
set  of  spending  cuts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a 
statement  from  the  bluebook,  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 

BoiwaT  un  FaooBAM  PaioairiBS  Am  C^umu 
The  President  decided  that  achievement 
of  his  budget  targets  wUI  require  an  end  to 
the  proliferation  of  new  Federal  programs 
and  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  greater 
Federal  roles  in  planning  and  controlling 
economic  and  social  decisions. 

He  directed  that  all  Federal  programs  be 
subjected  to  thorough  scrutiny.  However,  In 
doing  ao  be  decided  that: 

A  margin  of  safety  must  be  created  by  re- 
building the  Nation's  defense  capabilities. 

The  Social  Safety  Net  of  income  security 
measures  erected  In  the  1930's  to  protect  the 
elderly  (Including  cost  of  living  protecUon 
for  the  elderly),  unemployed,  and  poor,  as 
weU  as  veterans,  must  be  maintained. 

Bight  basic  criteria  were  used  In  evaluating 
and  malting  decisions  on  programs : 

I.  entitlement  Programs  must  be  revised 
to  eliminate  unwarranted  beneficiaries  and 
payments. 

3.  Subsidies  and  benefits  for  middle  and 
upper  Income  levels  must  be  reduced. 

3.  Allocable  coats  of  government  programs 
must  be  recovered  from  those  benefiting 
from  the  services  provided,  such  as  airports 
and  airways.  Inland  waterways  and  Coast 
Guard  services  to  yacht  and  boat  owners. 

4.  Sound  economic  criteria  must  be  ap- 
plied to  economic  subsidy  programs  such  as 
synthetic  fuels.  Export-Import  Bank  loans, 
and  subsidized  loans. 

a.  Capital  Investments  In  public  sector 
programs — such  as  highways,  waste  treat- 
ment plants  and  water  resoiux»  projects — 
must  be  stretched  out  and  retargeted. 

e.  Bqual  restraint  must  be  Imposed  on  pro- 
grams that  are  In  the  national  Interest  but 
are  lower  in  priority  than  the  national  de- 
fense and  safety  net  programs.  Ksamples  In- 
clude NASA.  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  the  National  Tnstltutes  of  Health,  which 
would  be  allowed  to  grow  at  lower  rates  than 
planned. 

7.  Large  numbers  of  categorical  grants 
must  be  consolidated  Into  block  granu  per- 
mitting less  Federal  administrative  overhead. 
greater  flexibility  for  State  and  local  govem- 
n>ents.  greater  efficiency  in  management  and 
••duced  oreraU  costs.  Ttoe  principal  examples 
are  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
health  and  social  sarrlcas. 


8.  Federal  peraonnal  and  overhead  costs, 
and  program  waste  and  inefficiency  must  be 
redn  -Hi 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair's 

geuv<u.,<.,y  ui  uiat  matter.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  No.  4. 

Sound  economk:  criteria  must  be  applied 
to  economic  subsidy  prograioa. 

And  also  No.  5: 

Coital  Invaatmenta  in  pubUo  oactor  pro- 
grams— such  aa  highways,  waste  treatment 
plants,  and  water  reaouroa  projecta— must 
be  stretched  out  and  retargeted. 

These  are  the  criteria  after  all.  But 
with  what  singular  good  fortune  for  the 
lieneflciarles  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion that  there  were  scarcely  any  reduc- 
tions in  this  vast  program,  a  mere  $36.5 
million  taken  out  of  the  construction 
budget.  At  the  same  time  mass  ti<analt  is 
being  slaved,  and  student  loans  are 
being  cut  in  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unforeseen  ways — national  programs. 

The  point  here  is  not  just  one  of 
equity  with  respect  to  shared  reductions: 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  the  time  Is  at 
hand,  or  so  I  would  th'nk,  when  the  U.S. 
Oovemment,  when  this  body,  should 
begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  are  we  doing 
with  the  water  resources  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  of  the  coim- 
try,  some  80  percent  of  the  country.  Is 
in  a  drought  this  year.  The  prospect  par- 
ticularly for  the  West.  Is  severe. 

The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdminlsrtratJon  reports  that  water 
supply  shortages  ^KMild  be  expected  in 
most  of  the  Western  United  States  this 
summer.  All  over  that  part  of  the  world 
we  are  using  geologic  water  which  is  not 
replacing  itself;  we  are  using  water  for 
purposes  that  ought  not  ever  to  be  used. 
We  Kn  wasting  water  and  we  are  nm- 
nlng  out  of  it. 

I  put  It  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  you 
can  live  without  oil.  you  can  live  without 
love,  but  you  cannot  live  without  water. 
This  Nation  is  letting  itself  get  into  a 
situation  where  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  are  going  to  find  we  have  grievously 
abused  this  natural  resource,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  we  allowed  our  soil  to  be 
depleted  in  the  course  of  the  19th  century 
in  regions  such  as  the  South,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Ohio,  and  Missouri  Valleys. 

Let  me  give  you  a  sense  of  what  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamat'on  is  all  about — a 
magnificent  Idea  in  its  f  ormulaticm.  That 
vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  would 
be  designated  on  maps  in  the  school 
books  of  today  as  simply  the  great  Amer- 
ican desert.  In  fact.  It  was  the  great 
American  desert  until  Theodmv  Roose- 
velt and  the  Bureau  of  Redamatlcm  came 
alcmg  and  we  began  to  reclaim  the  desert, 
and  then  we  began  to  abuse  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  Is  simply  that  we  are  creating  an 
agriculture  in  this  country  that  Is  based 
upon  the  growth  in  arid  climates  of  crops 
that  are  only  appropriate  to  areas  where 
there  is  normal  rainfall,  nmmal  precipi- 
tation. We  are  irrigating  vast  stretches 
of  the  country  with  water  that  is  hot 
going  to  be  replaced,  and  creating  an 
economy  which  Is  going  to  collapse  with 
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respect  to  that  agricultural  economy 
whoi  this  water  runs  out. 

Perhaps  I  could  give  the  Senate  some 
idea  of  the  levels  of  water  expenditures 
in  the  country  today  in  terms  of  how  ex- 
traordinarily disproportionate  they  are. 
how  much  they  have  been  distorted  by 
this  process.  On  an  average  day  in  1975 
in  the  United  SUtes  1,900  gaUons  of 
water  were  withdrawn  per  person.  I  think 
this  rate  was  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  that— 
in  Rhode  Island  Is  was  520  gaUons  a  day 
as  the  average. 

I  hope  to  Just  briefly  attract  the  atten- 
ticm  of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
to  note  that  in  Missouri— I  beUeve  I  have 
pronounced  that  correctly— in  1975,  860 
gallons  per  capita  per  day.  Missouri  is  an 
agricultural  State  and  an  industrial 
State,  a  rich  and  Important  agricultural 

State. 

Where  it  was  860  in  Missouri,  it  was 
21.000  In  Idaho;  in  Montana  17,000;  in 
Wyoming  17,000.  In  Arizona,  a  State  that 
is  almost  whoUy  desert  in  its  natural 
COTidition,  the  per  capita  withdrawal  of 
water  was  3,500,  twice  the  national  aver- 
age, and  the  eighth  highest  per  capita 
consumption  in  the  coimtry. 

How  did  Arizona,  a  distinguished  des- 
ert—is that  the  way  one  ought  to  refer  to 
It  in  this  Chamber — come  to  have  the 
eighth  highest  water  per  capita  con- 
siunptlon  in  the  country?  The  central 
Arizona  project,  one  of  the  more  extraor- 
dinary excesses  of  this  program.  The  Ari- 
zona Daily  Star,  responding  to  an  article 
by  a  Mr.  Reese  (Tleghom.  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  on  "Who  Pays  for  Arizona's 
High-Priced  Water?"  had  this  to  say  on 
April  26,  1981: 

Arlzonans  started  the  trend  of  robbing 
from  the  East  to  pay  for  the  West's  water 
supplies  when  In  the  early  1900"8  they  won 
Teddy  Boosevelfs  federal  reclamation  ex- 
periment, the  Salt  River  Project. 

It  is  not  the  stealing  that  bothers  me: 
it  is  the  finite  nature  of  the  resource  and 
the  abuse  of  the  resource. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  the  desert 
bloom;  it  Is  another  thing  to  try  to  turn 
the  Arizona  desert  into  a  replica  of  the 
home  counties  of  Great  Britain  with 
water  going  for  swimming  pools,  for 
green  lawns,  and  for  purposes  that  in  no 
sense  are  appropriate  to  the  terrain  at 
the  geography. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  in  the  Ari- 
ZOTia  Daily  Star  ctmcluded,  referring  to 
Mr.  deghom  the  Journalist  on  whose 
series  the  Star  was  commenting: 

WeTe  grateful  that  Cleghom  didn't  point 
out  that  the  mtiltl-bllUon-doUar  CAP  will 
be  reduced  to  a  trickle  In  20  years  unless 
Arizona  can  finagle  Congress  again  to  pay 
for  shipping  water  from  Washington's  Co- 
lumbia Blver  to  the  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  and  Mr.  Cleghmn's  article 
from  the  Detroit  Itee  Press  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORo,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Ft«e  Press] 

Who  Pats  fob  Axizona's  Hicr-Pricsd  Warn? 

(By  Ree:e  CleghMn) 

Dnaotr. — The  Sun  Belt  has  no  better  prop- 
aganda than  Arlaona  Blghwaya.  a  beautiful 


magadne  I  have  been  seeing  off  and  on  for  a 
dozen  years.  Every  Issue  used  to  be  filled  with 
the  magnificent  color  photos  of  lonely  can- 
yons, buttes  and  desert  flowers  In  rural  Arl- 
Eona.  But  the  magazine  has  changed. 

"Hie  tiarch  Issue  has  some  of  those  warm- 
hued  pastoral  scenes,  but  it  also  reflects  Ari- 
zona's Increasingly  urban  nature.  And  there 
Is  water,  water  everywhere,  coloring  golf 
courses  green,  permitting  paddle-boating  In  a 
Phoenix  park,  tossing  up  waves  for  surfboards 
In  a  man-made  lake  at  Tempe.  Arizona  High- 
ways makes  Arizona  look  Uke  HawaU. 

You  and  I  should  be  interested  in  that, 
because  we  pay  for  It. 

During  the  next  few  years  we  will  be  paying 
even  more  to  subsidize  cheap  water  in  the 
West.  The  Reagan  administration,  with  so 
much  of  its  political  support  In  that  region, 
is  not  about  to  economize  by  stopping  money 
for  unneeded  water  projects. 

They  contradict  the  fatuous  notion  that 
the  country  lias  to  bear  older  BUdwestem  and 
Eastern  cities  on  Its  back,  pouring  billions 
of  dollars  into  them,  while  self-sufflclent. 
free-enterprlslng  Sun  Belters  pay  their  own 
way.  BllEhlgan  subsidizes  the  movement  of 
Its  people  to  Arizona. 

Frank  Welsh,  a  Phoenix  clvU  engineer,  has 
Just  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  testimony  before  a 
congressional  subcommittee  about  what  he 
calls  "one  sacred  cow"  that  has  escaped  In- 
clusion m  the  "thuntlerlng  herd"  of  federal 
projects  that  Dave  Stockman  wants  to  take 
to  the  slaughterhouse.  There  are  many  sacred 
cows,  but  the  one  that  Interests  Welsh  most 
Is  the  Central  Arizona  Project. 

He  Is  executive  director  of  Citizens  Con- 
cerned About  the  Project,  which  Is  asking 
Congress  to  stop  work  on  the  CAP.  Some 
$778  million  already  has  been  spent.  The  total 
cost  Is  estimated  at  $2.2  blUlon.  but  It  Is 
likely  to  be  much  more  than  that. 

The  CAP  would  divert  already-overused 
Colorado  Blver  Water  to  the  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  areas.  It  orlglnaUy  was  authorized 
under  the  Reclamation  Act.  Intended  to  help 
small  farmers.  Today  It  is  envisioned  as  the 
engine  that  will  drive  Arizona  into  an  era  of 
huge  urban  oases,  with  plenty  of  water  for 
recreation  and  agriculture,  too. 

A  recent  article  In  Fortune  magazine  said 
the  Southwest  "is  not  running  out  of  water — 
It's  running  low  on  cheap  water."  Expensive 
new  water  projects  financed  largely  by  federal 
taxpayers  could  be  avoided  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Fortune  said.  "If  the  price  of  water 
were  allowed  to  move  toward  Its  replacement 
cost,  which  Is  50  times  what  some  farmers  are 
currently  payli»g."  But  there  Is  no  free  market 
m  Southwestern  water.  Buying  and  seUlng  It 
U  strictly  controUed  so  the  low  cost  can  be 
maintained. 

Barry  Goldwater.  John  Rhodes  and  otber 
congressional  stalwarts  from  Arizona  may  be- 
lieve In  the  free  market  elsewhere,  may  be- 
lieve In  halting  federal  subsidies  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  they  bridle  at  any 
interruption  of  the  flow  of  money  to  Arizona 
to  subsidize  cheap  water  for  surfing  and  water 
skiing. 

Supporters  of  the  CAP  claim  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  federal  money  will  be  repaid.  They 
like  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  Arizona  gets  the 
money  at  no  Interest  or  very  little.  A  Montana 
economist.  Thomas  Michael  Power,  recently 
wrote  In  a  Phoenix  newspaper  that  if  the 
prevalent  interest  rate  nationally  were  only  7 
percent.  no-Interest  and  low-interest  CAP 
money  would  amount  to  a  S5.5  billion  federal 
gift  to  Arizona  over  the  repayment  period. 

Waste  and  artlfidaUy  low  prices  for  water 
are  the  real  problem  in  Arizona.  It's  not  Just 
the  swimming  pools,  man-made  lakes,  un- 
metered  sprinklers  for  lawns,  particularly  In 
Phoenix,  and  enormous  fountains  (Including 
the  biggest  one  in  the  world,  which  shoots 
water  upward  at  7,000  gallons  a  minute  at  the 
R>imtaln  Hills  desert  development) .  It  Is  alao. 
in  fact  primarily,  agriculture. 
An«i  how  valuable  is  that  agriculture,  which 


uses  90  percent  of  the  oonaumad  water? 
About  three-fourths  of  It  In  Central  Arlaona 
is  for  crops  whose  production  the  government 
Is  limiting  because  of  oTcrproductlon.  Many 
Arizona  farmers  iise  the  water  on  Inferior 
land  to  grow  crops  such  as  sorghum  and  al- 
falfa that  require  large  amotints  of  water. 
Why  not?  The  reat  of  us  are  paying  for  It. 

The  CAP  Is  Just  one  of  the  Western  projecU 
that  promote  water  guBllng.  The  federal 
budget  could  be  cut  handsomely  If  someone 
drew  the  Une  on  this  waste.  That  Is  not 
likely  to  be  done  by  the  Reagan  budget  cut- 
ters. Jimmy  Carter  took  a  crack  at  It.  He  was 
blown  out  of  the  water. 

[From  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star.  Apr.  M,  1981] 
ABizoif  A'8  WATsa  Use 
You  can  fault  Reese  Cleghom's  column 
(which  appears  on  the  front  page  of  this  sec- 
tion) for  being  Incomplete  here  and  there, 
but  If  you're  honest — really  honest — ^you  will 
admit  that  baslcaUy  he  U  right. 

Cleghom  did  not  mention  that  Arizona 
has  a  new  state  law  that  governs  groundwa- 
ter use.  That  Is  a  plus  for  the  state,  even 
though  It  took  marathon  arm-twisting  by 
former  Interior  Secretary  CecU  Andnis  to 
get  it. 

The  economy  Is  forcing  some  changes  in 
water  use.  too.  especially  in  Tucson.  The  city 
Is  getting  close  to  charging  Its  ctistoaners 
what  groundwater  is  worth — close,  but  as  yet 
no  cigar,  these  things  can't  be  done  aU  at 
once. 

What's  miMring  most  In  Cleghom's  anal- 
ysis, though.  IS  historical  motive.  The  pride 
m  the  mulU-bllllon-dollar  Central  Arizona 
Project,  for  example.  Is  not  that  Arlzonans 
were  successful  In  stealing  from  the  good 
folks  of  Detroit.  Rather.  It  Is  that  a  reUOvely 
small  Arizona  delegation  managed  to  wrench 
It  out  of  Congress  In  1968  after  more  than  20 
years  of  Incessant  compromise  and  manipu- 
lation. It  was  not  for  nothing  that  Arizona 
voters  kept  Carl  Hayden  In  the  Congress  for 
more  than  a  half -century. 

It  was  a  challenge  that  couldnt  be 
lenorel.  Either  Arizona  acted  or  It  became  a 
suburb  of  Los  Angeles.  While  It  is  true  that 
Arizona  congressmen  were  the  first  West- 
erners to  manuever  the  rest  of  the  country 
Into  supporting  overgrown,  overgreened 
chunks  of  desert.  Southern  California  did  it 
bigger  and  better.  The  more  money  CaU- 
fomla  tycoons  cajoled  and  bribed  from  Con- 
gress to  siphon  water  and  generate  electric- 
ity from  remote  rivers,  the  larger  Southmi 
California's  population  became  and  the  more 
congressional  clout  It  developed. 

Thus  the  feds  built  the  AU-Amertca  Canal. 
Coschella  Canal.  Glen  Canyon.  Hoover. 
Davis.  Parker  and  Imperial  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  and  aUowed  a  few  coal-fired 
power  plants  In  Arizona.  There  Isnt  much 
water  In  the  Colorado  below  the  Arizona- 
Utah  statellne  because  Southern  California 
Is  gulping  most  of  it. 

Arlzonans  started  the  trend  of  robbing 
from  the  Bast  to  pay  for  the  Wert's  water 
supplies  when  In  the  early  1900s  tliey  wen 
Teddy  Roosevelt's  federal  reclamatkm  ex- 
periment, the  Salt  River  Prolect. 

The  SBP  gave  Martctqw  County  excInalTa 
rights  to  rainfall  and  snowpack  for  hundreds 
of  square  miles  aroimd.  And  that  explains 
the  high  himildlty  in  Phoenix.  Cleghom.  In- 
cidentally misses  the  fact  «iat  Phoenldaas 
regard  the  CAP  as  primarily  a  flood-oontwl 
proiect.  OeneraUy,  they  do  not  want  for 
water. 

Cleghom  dismisses  rugged  indlvlduallsn. 
free  enterprife  phUosophy  and  so  forth  In  a 
Une  or  two.  but  those  elements  also  played 
a  big  part  in  m»fcirn^  Central  Arlaona  a  mis- 
placed water  wondwland-  It's  Ued  to  tha 
Oreat  Mormon  Trek  westward  to  avoid  per- 
secuUon  In  the  Midwest.  OoUecUvely.  Ifa 
called  "the  miracle  of  the  desert-" 

Pioneer  settlers,  cut  off  from  the  gentUtty 
of  tha  raat  of  the  country  by  boMUa  Indlaaa 
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•nd  IBM*  boattl*  tamtn.  wmOm  tlMmMlvM  Thla  nport  suggwU  that  the  original  nUon-  Th«  Moond  condition  U  that  no  Intcrcat 

MU-Mfletant  uid  raproducad  tba  graanary  ala  for  tba  tubaldy  ba  meuured  against  to-  u  charged  on  the  repaymants.  A  dollar  ra- 

of  boaa  in  tba  prooeM.  Tha  whole  atory  waa  day  s  coadlUon^  paid  without  interest  after  40  years  U  worth 

so  romaaaelaad  by  hlatorlaaa  and  authors        QAO  recommends  that  the  Federal  Oov-  very  little  when  compared  to  the  dollar  ex- 

Uut  paopta  ooatlnua  to  coma  West  to  make  ernment's  coat  of  irrigation  be  recognize!  in  pended  today. 

"naw  starU"  in  Ufa.  the  supporting  analyses  and  that  the  size  of  Two  prices  are  postulated  in  this  review 

Artaooa  fannan  stUI  usa  80  to  SO  percent  the   subsidy   be   clearly   presented   for   each  for  water  produced  by  WPRS  projects.  The 

of  tba  state's  water  but  no  longer  to  grow  project   before  Federal   funds  are  provided.  Hrst    Is    the    interest-subsidy    price,    which 

food  for  Arlaon*  tables.  Few  famUlea  dlna  on  Matters  for  conslderaUon   by   the  Congreas  simply  moves  all  cosu.  except  interest  to  the 

eotton  and  grain  sorghum  tbaaa  days.  These  are  also  presented.  direct  user  of  the  irrlgaOon  water.  The  m- 

producU  do.  bowavar.  flgura  baavUy  in  tba        Tha  abiuty-to-pay  price  was  estlmaUd  by  terest  cosU  are  still  borne  by  a  larger  group 

staU-a  aoonomy  and  heavier  in  ita  poUUcs.  WPRS  to  be  •5.10  an  acre  (111.61  an  acre-  of  Federal  taxpayers.  The  subsidy  to  Irrlga- 

Nona  of  tbta  Juattflaa  tba  pracUoaa  tbat  foot).  OperaUon  and  maintenance  charges  tors   who   rapald   In   equal   annual   Install- 

aagbom  crltMaas.  Wa  bava  no  excuse  for  were  estimated  to  be  %nxn  an  acre  (M.61  ments  over  SO  years  without  interest  is  about 

the  world-s  largaat  fountain  nortbaaat  of  an  acra-foot).  so  M.03  an  acre   ($3.10  an  76  percent  when  calculated  according  to  the 

PlMantx.  and  Itt  abaurd  tiiat  Arlaona  ranks  acre-foot)    would  go   towards   construcUon  method  used  for  the  resuiu  in  Uble  6  The 

amoog  tba  poweiboat  eapltaU  of  the  nation.  coaU  each  year.  second  price,  which  eliminates  the  subsidy 

WaYa  gmtatul  tbat  dagbora  didn't  point        The  fuU-cost  price  for  the  water  produced  is  the  full  cost  at  a  moderate  Interest  rate 

out  tbat  tba  mum-bUUon-doUar  CAP  wUl  be  by  the  project  would  be  9181   an  Irrigated  As  a  part  of  the  work  that  went  Into  this 

raduoad  to  a  «rtekla  in  ao  years  unless  Art-  acre  ($139.10  an  acre-foot),  while  the  Inter-  review,  we  prepared  a  technical  p^>er>  that 

■ona  can  Unagla  Oongreaa  again  to  pay  for  est-subsldy    price    would    ba    $57    an    acre  gives  a  deUlled  example  of  the  way  a  com- 

sbtpplng  watar  from  Waablngton's  Columbia  ($43.85  an  acre-foot).  Analyzing  the  change  plicated    repayment    structure— the    actual 

Rlvar  to  tba  Oolorado.  from  dryland  com  to  Irrigated  com  at  $3.30  one  for  •  •  • 

Ml-    MomtTTOAM    \tr-    T>n»4/4onf    tho  *  bushel  Indicates  that  the  farmers  would  ,,      ,,^,„»„, ..,    ..     _ 

Mr    MOYNIHAN    Mr.  President    the  be  about  $S  an  acre  better  off  economically  Mr.  MOYNfflAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 

point  Here  U  the  abuse  of  a  natural  re-  at  the  interest-subsidy  prtce.  irrigating  com  have  to  tell  this  body,  in  the  aftermath 

source  and  also  the  abuse  of  a  statute,  with  fuU-coat  water  would  lower  net  income  of  3  months  of  rigorous  Instruction  In 

When  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  by  $iie  an  acre  from  the  dryland  condiuons.  the  discipline  of  the  marketolace   that 

ss2S"™*^«''o'sr«"p^t'2r£!  o^?.K?„p"„'5,".'j^":,«i£rs  si^.'iroS'sstJr.rp^s",; 

Z.      5w^     ♦tn     ^^u-H^?^*2  ?  *  break -even  situation  if  the  farmers  were  yw  will  seek  more  Of  that  good,  whatever 

was  added— that  was  esUbllshed  in  that  charged  the  fuii-cost  price.  it  is?  And  if  that  good  Is  water  in  the 

process  should,  in  effect,   be  self-sufB-  We  believe  the  project  area  farmers  would  desert  and  you  get  it  at  10  C«its  on  the 

dent.  A  cost  recovery  principle  was  built  »>«  indifferent  to  the  project  if  they  were  dollar,  you  will  waste  It   Yon  will  ii«u>  \t 

into  this  legislation.  off«««l  »»»•  water  at  $57  an  acre,  the  inter-  in  swimminB  Dool^flnH  nol«  ^TmHrTr,^ 

The  1902  act  sUted  that:  Hl;*"'*"'^  ^\T   **  *'»•  '""-*=«'»  P'»«^  "    ^^S ^^oy^t^ ^^^J:fl 

__     „       ,         ..  .      _.       ..  •!•!  an  acre  they  would  hardlv  be  indiffer-     •»"="*  iawns  ana  louniains.  Tne  Spanish 

noIS:  ^T^c^r^^^.^^'V^.  "»  -  "»•  «**•»*>  S.  "^m  wi^d  Jlr  understood  that  and  brought  the  old  cul- 

S2?^^            charges  which  shaU  be  made  exceed  the  increased  revenue.  ture  of  preserving  water,  as  a  matter  of 

•^  Without  the  project,  traditional  dryland  'act.  all  the  way  from  the  arid  areas  of 

Then,  excising  a  bit:  ii™**^*  would  continue.  The  farmers  would  the  Punjab  and  the  Arabian  Peninsula 

And  the  time  when  such  payments  shall  ^^1^!l  ^nn'^U.T"",.*''  "•**♦>•'  *»"  through  North  Africa,  up  through  Spain. 

commance.  The  said  charges^all  be  deter-  SL^oSi^'SrX  Cds   ^^"nV^aa'l^'?  "^^  ^^"^  the  Mexican  desCTt^dtatO 

mined  with  the  view  for  returning  to  the  "  lamung  trends.  (See  pp.  133-143.)  our  parts  of  the  Southwest  Some  of  the 

radamauon  fund  the  esUmated  cost  of  con-  atJwmiM  j^^^    beautiful    parts    of    Arlama    and 

atniction  of  the  project.  A,  discussed  in  chapter  1.  Irrigators  are  re-  Mexico  are.  in  fact  replteatMrtTtoe  ^. 

That  is  1902.  Mr.  President.  Tt^  i^.gX^n  ^^^Yiit?.:  TtTwrtU"-^  ditional  mogul  rardeS"Sa?.2^^''tSSr 

In  1981,  the  Comptroller  General,  in  estimates  is  their  abuit'y  to  pay  for  the  ^^^  halfway  around  the  world. 

a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  water,  other  sources  of  income  associated  Curiously.  Islamic  tradition,  although 

States  on  the  subject,  gave  to  his  report  ^ith  wprs  projects,  usually  a  fee  charged  to  *'  '^  actually  more  Indian  than  Islamic 

the  title  "Federal  Charges  for  Irrigation  "?|^  °'  hydroeiectricai  power,  make  up  the  and  Persian,  is  the  basic  wlgln.  But  the 

Projects  Reviewed  Do  Not  Cover  Costs."  rif"'!°*^  between  the  amount  the  irrigators  preservation  and  conservation  of  water 

I  win  quote  from  the  cover  cltetlon.  ^i!bie  a'Z.^  ^l  '^^^^^  construction.  is  absolutely  an  essence  of  design,  of  do- 

Bepayment.  for  IrrigaUon  are  present«l  to  cuutSll  for^Src^  stuS^^anSt^  m  t^li  '"*'"f  l!?*«°'  "^*»  ^  agriculture  econ- 

the   Congress  as  full   repayment.   Since   no  report.  These  subsidies  are  inordlnatelv  hleh  "°^  *°  *^°**  ^^t**"  cultures,  you  might 

interest  la  charged,  however,  these  payments  for  a  program  that  supposedly  recouns  full  ^^• 

actuaUy_cover  less  than  10  percent  of  the  repayment  of  cost.  Two  general  conditions  in  Mr.  President,  we  have  acted  as  if  we 

Federal  Ooremment  s  actual  coat.  the  repayment  of  wPRS  projecu  account  for  are  in  a  tropical  rain  forest  or  in  the  west 

Ninety  percent  is  subsidy.  10  percent  is  "     ***  subsidies.  of  Ireland  or  In  New  England.  And  the 

returned,  in  an  act  which  requires  full  Ttlr',^^  '"  '**»«**>  <>'  *»»•  repayment  pe-  result  Is  appalling.  The  result  Is  we  are 

cost  recovery.  11.       .1 T**"  "*'  *'"**  ^^™  **»•  "™«  going  to  run  out  of  an  irreolaceable 

Mr^^Sdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  "^l^'T^^."'^;^:^  ^^  l^^''^^' ^-  ««?««*■  "^^  ^  fo««J?  It^d^fio 

sent  that  the  statement  of  the  Comp-  ver^o^\n^:\^^f.C^^^^^,  ^^.t^l  "o"^*  ^ut  it. 

troUer  General  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  *«•  around  lo  years  and  50  years.  For  exam-  ^®  *>ave  no  water  policy,  save  to  sub- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  P'*-  ">«  irrigators  repay  their  abiiity-to-pay  sidize  uneconomic  enterprises  and  not 
ment  was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  |*t"  *"  equal  insuiiments  of  40  to  50  years  abide  by  the  statutes  of  the  United 
R^.i«fonow8:  y^'^e'^^rus^^p^.iTrroc^L"  «*«'«'^«  »»ve  no  natural  water^SS 
^^.^^^S.^rvTS    '^?"™"    P«°^«^  »^ter  a  graS^  periodVf  ?^o  3  y^   a^  the  "  '^^'^  ^  »  Stalemate  in  the  1970's. 

OjJ^^Z^  ^  ^e^'!^,  T"        ,  ''^^•°'"  ^  '*"""'•«»  »«  •  aT^^^-X    Th«  last  President  came  and  went  wlto- 

OAO  reviewed  six  Federal  irrlgaUon  proj-      period.  out  a  slnele  wAt»r  hiii   an«..f.^   j„_j 

acts  and  found  that  the  water  produced  wUl  whi/.h   fl»fi  »,Y^         °iiL5^**^****  during 

coat  the  Oovemment  between  $54  and  $130  TABU  S.-SUBSIDY  in  s  irrk^ation  PROJECTS          hav^  a  t^  mnJ^f  J^''?*^  ^'^  ^^ 

an  acre-foot  each  year,  but  the  crops  grown  „,^                                                   "*^®  *  ^^^  ""'«  prospect  of  having  one 


trts 


.       .  -  crops  grown 

by  the  farmers  wUl  not  yield  enough  revenue         

to  cover  this  coat.  The  farmers  will  continue 
to  buy  the  Federal  water,  however,  becaiue 

tbey  ara  charged  a  prtce  below  Oovemment  p,^^ 

Bepayments  for  Irrigation  are  preaented  to  AHbur*-Foiiom 

tba  Congreaa  as  full  repayment.  Since  no  in-  P»"»»CrMk 

tareet  U  charged,  however,  these  payments  LSOTL""-*"*"^- 

l^^^^^Zr.]^.^'^  ''  parcent'of  the  Sri&£,„V..::: 

Federal  aovammanfs  actual  cost.  PoHack-HKrtHl 

Tills  large  subsidy  arose  because  of  the  

dealre  80  years  ago  to  settle  the  West  and  to 


HMIar  smouirti  in  miVioinl 

Comtruction 
costs 


now.  Yet.  are  we  hearing  from  the  Office 

-     of  Management  and  Budget  that  the  wa- 

ter  policy  of  this  administration  te  to 

IT! — L     use  of  Federal  funds  and  natural  re- 


promote    ragUma,    economic    development.       I'pTirSr.S'I^'^JIJ.yrfrc 


^m      "i3         S5    l?"r^K''?".*^  ^'^**«  ^  "»e  United 
«.o         d        «;o    ^^^  budget,  apart.  posslWy.  from  the 

131.6  2.9  97.«       

a. 9  3.0  92.3         'Roberts.   Paul   B.  and  D.  Lamsr  White. 

**••  l-^  96.4     Subsidy  Calculations  at  Bureau  of  Reclama- 

tion Prelects.  Technical  Papers  In  Economics. 
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taxes  from  the  tobacco  subsidy?  But  the  The  West  will  be  heard,  and  when  the  ence  on  Coal  Gasification,  Liquefaction 

tobacco  BUbeldy  Is  not  a  natural  resource.  West  is  heard,  the  rest  of  the  country  and  Conversion  to  Electricity  held  at  the 

The  singularly  most  profligate  use  of  will  be  heard  in  sequence.  We  are  one  University   of  Pittsburgh.   August   5-7 

puUlc  funds  in  the  Federal  Government  Nation,  and  the  Senator  knows  it  better  1980. 

today  is  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  than  I.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

and  now,  of  course,  the  Water  and  Power        Was  It  not  a  Coloradan  who  composed  sent  that  the  portion  of  that  paper  deal- 

Resourcet  Admlnlatratloo.  "^^    magnificent    song    America    the  ing  with  the  Cost  of  Synthetic  Fuels  Rel- 

That  this  is  the  one  we  decline  to  make  Beautiful? ative  to  Imported  Oil  be  printed  in  the 

any  reductions  in  at  a  time  when  we        M^-  ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  indeed.  Record. 

are   taking    away    the   entlUement   of        Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  teU  the  Sen-  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
orphans  for  assistance  In  foster  homes,  ftor  one  other  thing  about  his  State.  On  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
as  we  have  had  on  the  statutes  for  45  «»«  war  memorial  in  front  of  the  State  Record,  as  foUows: 
years.  capltol  in  Colorado,  there  is  the  expres-  exoout  f«om  "8tnth«txc  Pum  am  the 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  "<>»  o*  a  democracy  such  as  I  have  never  total  cost  of  on-  iMPoata" 

wrong.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  ill-advised.  It  seen  anywhere.  It  has  the  names  of  the  the  cost  or  sTjrrHmc  ruELs  belative  to 

seems  to  me  a  far  more  efficient  and  Pe"ons  from  his  State  who  have  fallen  impoeteb  on. 

socially  equitable  use  of  this  money  In  ^   wars   listed   alphabeticaUy,   not   by  a  major  issue  which  has  impeded  deveiop- 

this  budget  might  be  found  by  transfer-  ™~',          ..      .  ™"»t  of  a  syntheuc  fueu  industry  is  the 

ring  half  of  it  to  mass  transit,  which  has        it  is  in  the  hope  that  that  kind  of  argument  that  they  cannot  compete  with 

been  wiped  out  on  the  House  side.  And  vigorous  and  productive  society  might  conventional  fuels  on  a  prtce  basis.  This  may 

students  are  being  told  they  cannot  bor-  continue  that  I  would  ask  the  Senate's  J^'«  been  tme  in  the  past,  but  even  then, 

row  money  to  educate  themselves  for  n»pectful  consideration  of  this  matter  ^J^^"^  *«  ";»p*'=' **«"«  *^«  f«»- 

thPir  Uvea  of  work  in  thl«  Nation  Not  I  on  Monday  when  we  resume.  parison  was  often  made  using  conventional 

meir  UV^  OI  woric  in  UUS  Mauon.  WOl.  l                        -'     Pr*»«:irti.nt     havincr    n>o/.hi»i  ^"*'  P"""**  which,  by  regulation,  were  held 

think,  a  happy  set  of  circumstances  and  .>,"r';„**f-  "esldent    havmg  reached  at  a  level  below  their  true  market  value  The 

one  which  could  be  partially  made  more  '"®,".?J"1^^  '^*^®'  ^  ^^  unanimous  con-  recent  sharp  increases  in   world  oU  prtce. 

equitable  by  the  modest  proposal  made  sent  that  this  matter  be  held  over  until  combined  with  the  phased  deregulation  of 

here,  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro-  Monday  morning  under  the  order,  and  U5.  conventional  crude  ou  and  natural  gas. 

posal,  in  substance,  but  also  to  have  this  "^'  debate  on  it  resume  at  10  o'clock  have  made  synthetic  fuels  much  more  at- 

opportunity  to  call  attention  of  the  Sen-  ^^  »  vote  ordered  not  later  than  II  *'^'7J~"  !"  *f*«>°'°^''  viewpoint, 

ate  to  a  Dressing  national  need   which  is  o  clock.  Tliat  is  the  order,  as  I  under-  However   there  is  a  more  basic  economic 

ate  W)  a  pressmg  national  neea,  wmcn  is                                                          *  """«  problem  which  must  be  recognized  in  com- 

that  we  develop  a  national  poUcy  to  con-  I^Ve  PnEsmmr^  nitmnvo  ^  o-«  P*^K  »»'"«l  *"<!  «ynthetic  fuete.  There  is 
serve  the  water  resources  of  the  whole  ™f  ^*fP°*°  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen-  practically  unanimous  agreement  that  over- 
nation,  not  Just  the  West,  in  the  face  ^_,  MolnSTtTAUT  ««  dependence  on  imported  oU  Is  the  cause  of 
of  extraordinary  demand  being  made  on  t».^l  **^*nihan.  Mr.  President.  I  many  of  our  current  problems.  The  prtce  of 
them  now  thank  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  this  imported  oil  is  high— about  $35-$37  per 
Mr.  President,  may  I  just,  in  closing,  1°*"  }^^  courteous  and  patient  attention  barrel  at  present-and  rising  steadily.  The 
observe  that  an  effort  in  this  direction  *°  **®  recitation,  perhaps  mwe  dog-  P'^^iems  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  posted 
JSmad?'i!itoe'^SS,n^X'l^e  ^i5' K^f?' t?''*  ^^^^ "<=  ^^an  wL  l^^^l^^^^^'^rvn^^'mr^'^ 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  ^^P^PJ^^'  ^^^SiZv^^J'"^'^'^  ^tu^^  ^J^nTonl^^^^^^r,^. 
the  chairman  now  of  the  Budget  Com-  r?^?f~^„*°  ^  distinguished  a  man.  a  but  the  effect  of  imported  oil  ^umiuon. 
mittee.  who  is,  of  course,  managing  this  tw.'^fifff  tl^  junst,  l  could  not  resist  employment  and  nauonai  security,  a  uttie 
legislation.  And  I  would  have  the  honor  opponumty.  over  a  year  ago.  we  at  iot  started  consider- 
to  Join  him  in  a  piece  of  legislation  which  ^^-^— —  ^.J*T  fcdditionai  coats  of  imported  oU. 

would  make,  as  we  said,  a  natural  water      t™,  ^^^  _„  ,  . ,, 1V,^»1^*  !^fr*  T'*  °°'T,*!r.°  °'  "^T  ^^ 

poUcy  that  was  both  national  and  ra-  ^v??-^%'^^^^^^^J^^  S^SST,^  o7  a'S^mi  oMm^^^tf'^.n*^" 

tional,  if  you  will,  coming  before  this  RELATIVE  TO  IMPORTED  OIL  "^^^"^.^'^  "^^'^l  S^^^^i,^- 

Congress.  It  Is  before  the  Congress  once  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  to  try  to  quantify  these  costs  by  attempung 
again  and  we  hope  this  time  the  oppor-  1981,  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re-  *  mon  explicit  estimate  of  the  major  ex- 
tunity    to   address   seriously    this   pro-  search  and  Development  of  the  Senate  **"»*'  "^^  assocuted  with  oil  imports, 
foundly  serious  question  will  come.  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit-  Be^o^  proceeding,  let  me  define  the  mean- 
In  the  meantime,  the  Senate,  it  seems  tee  conducted  hearings  on  the  Depart-  !^^  f^^°^?  or  externalities,  when  a  cost  or 
to  me,  could  usefully  go  on  record  as  ment  of  Energy  budget  authorizationlor  ^e  p,Uuc^r'or'^yer^T'^u«  o^'de  ^ 
being  conamed  about  the  issue  and  re-  fiscal  year  1982.  A  panel  testifying  on  ^rk^TJl^^L^ion'i^d  is^r.^  e^'n^! 
solve  somehow  to  address  it  by  approv-  fossU  programs  Included  Dr.  Bernard  S.  »ty.  An  external  coat  occur*  when  part  of  the 
ing  this  modest  but  I  hope  not  insig-  Lee,  president,  Institute  of  Gas  Tech-  c<»t  of  producing  or  using  a  good  must  be 
niflcant  measure.  nology.  paid  by  someone  other  than  the  firm  which 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Ut.  President,  will  Dr   Lee  filed  a  well-ri'flja^nprf  nnslHnn  P«>0""^  »t  <"■  the  individual  who  consumed 
the  Senator  yield'  „«t^-  HT*  <     ,  ^  *«"-reasoneci  position  it.  prices,  thus,  do  not  always  reflect  aii  the 
»&  MOTNI^  I  am  hannv  to  vleld  ^^,  ^^^  included  comments  on  energy  costs  incurred  m  producing  or  even  using  a 
5fr'    Ani^^^n  ^r    S^wi:*     T  fi^PP^y  ^"'^  Government  role  in  svnfuels.  product.  For  example,  manufacturers  pou^ 
npr^;„rVvf«^»w     S^'   ^***«"*.'    ^  His  Statement  included  the  foUowing  Ob-  smoke  relatively  freely  into  the  air  when  they 
P^  ?u*^®^w  "'^'^^•'w''*^  ^PP®^^^  servation:  did  not  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  envlron- 
Ko^^!   Chamber  of   the   Senate.   After  a  second  wind  spot  m  reasoning  is  the  ™'''»*^  cleanup.  Externalities  create  the  case 
navtog,   for  a  half  hour  m  so,   argued  mlspercelved  cost  of  on  imports   The  areu-  ^°^  government   IntervenUon   to  either  aet 
one  side  of  the  argument.  I  apprehend  ment  is  often  made  that  synthetic  fuels  de-  standards  to  end  the  extemaUUes  or  to  aet 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  now  velopment  should  be  deferred  until  they  are  P»y™ents  on  the  market  tranaacUon  such 
beginning  to  present  the  argtiment  on  '""T  competitive   with   imported  oil.   This  *****  *•"*"  '^^°  *'*'^'"  external  costs  are  com- 
the  other  side.  I  welcome  that  and  an-  •*  *'*'  *  fallacious  position,  our  analyses  P«'»»»ted  or  those  who  receive  external  bene- 
preciate    his    remarks    about    my    OTO  ^<"'=»*«  t^at  the  real  cost  of  imported  oU  fits  contribute  in  a  market  transaction. 
State                  *™«f»    »BOUi    my    own  u  at  least  three  times  hlptier  than  the  direct  The  consumer  of  imported  oU  U  largely 
xtJ    «,««^r™^..,     .-       -_  cost  m   terms  of   Inflation,   trade   balance.  'P*****  "*'  external  coste.  and  the  external 
Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    PresldOlt,    it  loss  of  jobs  and  national  security.  Full  rec-  •^*^**  *"  **°*  '*"  ''?  ****  consumer  when  he 
seems  to  me  a  person  would  be  scarcely  ognltlon  of  these  costs  should  be  a  major  '*»*''*»  ^^  market  transaction.  Thus,  the  coat 
equipped  to  serve  in  this  body  if  he  could  'actor  in  assessing  the  future  role  of  govern-  °'  imported  oil  Is  lower  than  If  the  cost  re- 
not  see  two  sides  of  an  argument  if  thev  ™«°*  support  of  synthetic  fuels  RD&D.  fleeted  the  associated  extemallUes  of  Infla- 
can  iiM>  fnjrt  ciHi»    ♦»,«♦  _T._ZVT    i        •  tlon,  unemployment,  and  national  risks.  This 
SJSmtv  to  i^;K?te  Cth  L-*"''*'^''*'  Dr.  Lee  and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  causes  a  biased  cost  comparison  leading  the 
Hie  aomty  to  advocate  both  sides.  on  this  point.  As  a  result,  he  has  fur-  consumer  to  overconsume  ou  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Bureau  of  nlshed  me  a  short  backup  for  his  oosi-  '^*""*  '  **"*^  *•*«  '***»*  resuiu  of  our 

Reclamation  to  work.  I  do  not  want  it  to  Uon.  Dr    Lee's  material  is  included  in  continuing  work   in  this  area.  The  oom- 

become     discredited     hv     Ahii«i>«     »hi<!h  "a™»i:ifi-r^    i          ^  *T.     ^  ?  ,  ^    .     ,  ponents  of  the  externalities  associated  with 

hTve  taken^L^    ThRt  U  nnff ~I,^^  ^^n**'*'"';  ^"^^  "^^  ""*  ^°^'  ^°^^  °'  mlucln.?  o41  Imoorts  are  combined  and  Joined 

S:t  irTrninVfS^-  ^f '.  *°  *u°*  tr^^  *"    °^  Imports."  a  paper  presented  at  the     with  the  direct  benefit  of  lower  oil  imporu. 
»aci  in  Colorado,  but  to  the  West.  yes.    Seventh  Annual  International  Confer-    The  study  i»  baaed  on  a  rwiuction  of  ou 
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InDorta  tote  tb*  Ttoiud  8UtM  by  BOOOOO 
bamU  par  ^J-  '"^'^  ^*  beneflU  per  bMivl 
would  b*  B— ntlillT  uncb»ng««l  lor  «duc- 
ttooa  Uk  oU  Import*  mucb  bigher  than  tne 


lb*  dlraet  bOMflt  la.  of  ooutm.  the 
priM  of  imrw*^  oU.  wUcb  U  MKimwl  to 
l,iii,Mi  •»  2%  per  }Mr  in  zMl  teime.  The 
TJnlted  aute*  would  have  an  improved  trade 
batonoe  wltb  oooaequent  currency  •f^reeia- 
Uon  and  lower  Inflatton  U  oU  ImporU  were 
lowered.  Aa  dMBftnd  on  tbe  world  market 
,m^kMM  <tu«  to  reduced  demand  by  tbe  VS.. 
lower  oU  prleee  wlU  rwult.  Additionally, 
tbere  wUl  be  added  real  ou^ut  in  tbe  econ- 
omy due  to  tbe  decieaaed  dollar  leakage  to 
foretcn  countrl«*  to  pay  foe  tbe  imported  oil. 
Tb«  final  estemal  benefit — improved  na- 
tional aacurlty — U  tbe  most  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. In  our  atudy,  we  aMumed  this  benefit 
can  be  conaerraUTely  approximated  by  the 
^.fiviiai  icrelUad  value  of  tbe  lo«t  economic 
ooeU  ot  about  914.67  per  barrel  even  with  a 
rmt  bUUon  barrel  reserve,  due  to  tbe  reduc- 
tion In  gioaa  national  product  caused  by  an 
•mbargo.  and  tben  reduced  to  $13.50  per 
barrel  by  taking  into  account  tbe  lower  cost 
of  mBli*f*"'''f  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
■arre  due  to  tbe  reduction  In  Imports  of 
600.000  barreU  per  day. 

Another  approacb.  equally  difficult  to 
quantify,  la  to  consider  tbe  cost  per  barrel  of 
Imported  oil  of  that  portion  of  tbe  national 
defento  budget  which  must  be  allocated  to 
protection  of  our  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
ror  example.  If  In  tbe  future  it  is  necessary 
to  Increase  tbe  national  defense  budget  by 
ao%  over  tbe  current  budget  of  1139  blUlon 
In  order  to  protact  our  foreign  sources  of 
supply,  tbe  cost  again  would  be  about  tl3 
per  barrel.  In  any  event,  we  believe  that  tbla 
external  benefit,  along  wltb  tbe  other  ex- 
temalltlea  estimated,  tends  to  be  on  the  oon- 
aerratlve  side.  If  tbe  external  benefits  of  re- 
ducing oil  Imports  are  added  to  the  direct 
benefit,  tben  tbe  total  per  barrel  benefit  of 
large  scale  reductions  In  oil  imports  will  be 
on  tbe  order  of  980  to  tllO  per  barrel  over  a 
tbree-year  period,  or  an  average  of  about 
$16.37  per  million  Btu.  In  comparison,  recent 
nstlmatw  of  the  costs  of  synthetic  fuels 
ftom  coal  and  oil  abale  are  In  the  range  of 
$^  to  $04  per  barrH  of  oil  eqtilvalent.  or 
$4.00  to  $11.00  per  mUUon  Btu  (197B  dol- 
lars). (Table  3.)  On  this  basis,  synthetic 
fuels  are  a  bargain  compared  to  Imported 
OIL 

TABIC  I.— eCNEFITS  FROM  KDUCT10N  OF  OIL  IMPORTS 
BY  300,000  BBLS/DAY 

P*  ino  dolin  p«r  baiTill 

V«sr  1    Vmt  2      Ytir  3 


new  tecbnolociea,  tbe  extaznaUtles  aaaocUted 
wltb  air,  water  or  land  pollution  have  been 
made  part  of  the  production  coata.  Thiis.  the 
United  States  has  seen  tbe  direct  costs  of 
these  sources  rise  rapidly,  while  the  external 
coata  bave  largely  dlaappeared.  However,  some 
external  ooata  stlU  may  exist  wltb  respect  to 
coal,  water,  capital,  environmental  and 
health  areas.  Theee  remaining  externalities  of 
synthetic  fiMls  are  the  subject  of  ongoing 
■tudlea  at  lOT.  Preliminary  results  indicate 
that  even  if  tbe  remaining  foreseeable  exter- 
nalities are  added  to  the  cost  of  SNO  from 
coal,  tbe  total  coat  wUl  still  be  about  $30  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent  lower  than  imported 
oil  wltb  Itt  external  costs.  Thus,  using  these 
economic  measurea,  synthetic  fuels  will  still 
be  a  bargain  compared  to  Imported  oil. 

Tabls  3. — Hierarchji  of  supplemental  energy 
sources  by  cost 

[Estimated  price  at  point  of  production 
$(1»7»)/10«  Btu] 
Supplemental  sources: 
Hlgh-Btu  gas  from  coal    (second 

generation) - 4.0O-  6.60 

Uedlum-Btu  gas  from  coal   (first 

generation)    4.00-  6.60 

Solvent  refined  coal  (solid) 4.00-  6.60 

Crude  shale  oil  (all  processes) 4.00-  6.00 

Hlgh-Btu    gas    from    coal     (first 

generation)    -- 5.00-  600 

Low   sulfur   heavy   fuel   oil   from 

coal 5.00-  6.00 

DlstUlate  fuel  oU  from  coal 6.0O-  7.00 

Methanol  from  coal... 6.00-  9.00 

Oasoime  from  coal 8.00-1100 

Source:  Oas  Research  Institute. 
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After  considering  the  external  costs  of  oil 
Imports,  the  obvious  next  question  concerns 
tbe  slae  of  tbe  externalities  associated  with 
synthetic  fuels  production.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade, tbe  United  States  passed  a  series  of  en- 
vironmental protection  laws,  with  the  result 
that  some  of  the  external  costs  are  now  part 
of  the  firm's  production  costs  and  as  such 
are  reflected  In  tbe  market  price  or  the  direct 
coat.  Vvr  example,  the  price  of  coal  from  strip 
mines  now  includes  a  charge  to  cover  land 
reclamation  costs.  Land  reclamation  has  been 
made  part  of  the  firm's  co5t  by  public  policy: 
the  extemaUtlea  in  tbe  language  of  the 
eoooomlat.  have  been  Internalized.  For  many 


Tbe  aanseuUottaa  In  oar  midst  are  out- 
raged and  demand  her  resignation.  Hasn't 
she,  for  Pete's  sake,  beard  of  TotktownT 
Even  tboee  who  presume  to  keep  watch  over 
our  etiquette  have  ruled  Mrs.  Annenberg  out 
of  order. 

WeU,  we  think  these  people  are  getting 
themselves  into  silly  swlvet  over  a  minor 
matter,  a  trifle  leas  than  tremendous. 

It  seems  their  common  misconception  Is 
Chat  ctirtsylng  to  a  prince  algnlflea  "obel- 
aance" — and  be  a  ftgur^itad  at  that.  These 
people  should  conault  their  dlcUonaries. 
They  would  find  there  that  a  curtsy  Is,  in 
origin,  a  "courtesy,"  no  more  sinister  or  sedi- 
tious than  the  French  embrace  or  that  harm- 
less little  symbolic  bob  of  tbe  head  over  a 
handcl^>s  that  now  paaaea  for  "kjaaing"  a 
lady's  band.  It  is  about  as  menacing  as  a  Vir- 
ginia reel,  or  an  act«r  bowing  to  his  audience. 
Nor  Is  It,  as  some  seem  to  suppose,  any  ac- 
knowledgement that  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  is 
hedged  with  divinity.  Tbere  is  no  Shinto 
even  In  Britain  Itself.  The  monarch  is  styled 
"supremo"  head  of  the  church,  which  is  to 
say  a  governor  of  it  as  a  parish  vestryman  Is 
in  this  country.  But  tbe  crown  is  still  put 
on  by  the  archtblshop. 

In  our  time  a  curtsy  to  a  prince  means 
nothing  more  than  a  mlllUry  salute,  which 
is  also  a  courtesy,  or  a  slugger  climbing  from 
the  dugout  after  a  spectacular  homenm  to 
Uf  t  bis  cap  to  tbe  bleachers. 

In  our  churlish  age.  we  need  more,  not 
fewer,  such  courtesies  to  buffer  life's  abra- 
sions. The  arbiters  of  manners  have  ruled 
improvidently.  Mrs.  Annenberg's  critics  need 
a  drink  and  a  good  night's  sleep. 


CONCERNING  MRS.  ANNENBERG 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  mail  critical  of 
Mrs.  Leonore  Annenberg,  the  new  Chief 
of  Protocol  because  she  happened  to 
curtsy  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  she 
greeted  him  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base. 

While  I  have  answered  the  letters  in- 
dividually, I  want  to  comment  for  the 
record. 

The  criticism  of  Mrs.  Annenberg  seems 
to  me  to  be  misguided.  Mrs.  Annenberg 
is  a  warmhearted,  friendly,  and  genteel 
person.  She  did  what  came  naturally, 
and  probably  without  giving  it  a  thought. 
We  must  remember  that  her  husband 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
and  when  she  was  there  with  him  she 
followed  the  British  custom  of  curtsying 
to  royalty. 

We  need  to  remember,  too,  that  In  her 
position  as  Chief  of  Protocol  she  greets 
foreign  dignitaries  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  with  the 
purpose  of  making  them  feel  both  wel- 
come aitd  "at  home." 

Lee  Annenberg  is  delightful  and 
charming  and  Is  doing  her  job  well  as 
Chief  of  Protocol.  I  concur  with  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wa3hingt<Hi  Star  of  yes- 
terday. May  7,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Ct7«tst 

Mrs.  Leonore  Annenberg.  the  new  chief  of 
protocol,  has  caused  a  frightful  row  by  curt- 
sying to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  tarmac 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  The  act  Is  unde- 
niable. Everybody  saw  her  do  It.  There  are 
photos  and  vldeotapea  to  prove  It. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ANGELINE  P. 
CARUSO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  12. 
1981,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
will  honor  Dr.  Angellne  P.  Caruso  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retirement  from  the  Chi- 
cago public  school  system. 

Dr.  Caruso,  who  most  recently  served 
as  interim  general  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  is  ending  a  dis- 
tinguished 37-year  career  as  an  educator 
and  school  administrator. 

Dr.  Caruso  began  her  teaching  career 
in  1944  after  her  graduation  from  the 
Chicago  Teachers  College.  She  served  as 
a  primary  and  secondary  teacher,  coun- 
selor, principal,  district  superintendent, 
area  associate  superintendent  and  asso- 
ciate superintendent  for  curriculum  and 
instruction  services  before  being  called 
upon  to  be  interim  superintendent  in 
1979. 

As  many  will  remember,  it  was  a  time 
of  crisis  for  the  Chicago  school  system. 
The  system  was  on  the  brink  of  financial 
collapse.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  her  leadership 
and  dedication  that  the  Chicago  schools 
remained  open  and  came  through  that 
difScult  time. 

I  join  many  others  in  conpratulating 
Dr.  Caruso  on  her  fine  career.  We  are 
grateful  for  her  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  Chicago  school  system  and  the 
children  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  two  letters  com- 
mending Dr.  Caruso — one  from  Bishop 
lakovos  of  Chicago  and  another  from 
Harvard  University  President  Derek 
Bok— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
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HssTssB  TTmvaasrrr, 
Camlxridge.  Mom*.,  April  17. 1»$1. 

DtsB  Da.  Cabdso  :  It  glvea  me  great  pleaaure 
to  extend  my  warm  greetlnga  and  congratu- 
lations on  your  retirement  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  service  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 
Tour  many  years  of  commitment  to  tbe  chil- 
dren of  Chicago  has  drawn  much  praise,  and 
we  at  Harvard  are  proud  to  number  you 
among  us. 

I  have  learned  that  you  came  to  Harvard 
in  1959  to  study  with  Professor  Herold  Hunt 
and  Cyril  Sargent  in  the  Administrative  Ca- 
reer Program.  Returning  to  Chicago  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  work  on  your  project,  you  tben 
were  awarded  in  1962  a  Harvard  doctorate 
In  Education.  You  are  truly  a  fine  represent- 
ative of  our  School  of  Education  and  have 
done  us  all  proud. 

On  this  oocaslon,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
your  many  friends  and  admirers  In  con- 
gratulating you.  I  hope  the  future  will  offer 
new  and  pleasant  challenges  for  you  to  en- 
Joy. 

Sincerely, 

.  C.  Box. 


0*EEK   OXTHODOX    DiOCESE  OP  CHICAGO, 

Chicago.  III..  April  17,  1981. 

Dear  Dr.  Caruso:  It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep 
pride  that  I  direct  my  personal  congratula- 
tions to  you  for  being  a  true  example  of  our 
Lord's  teachings.  In  your  many  years  of  pub- 
lic service  yon  cared  not  for  your  public  Im- 
age or  your  ultimate  place  in  society,  as  much 
as  your  constant  efforts  for  the  betterment 
and  enllghtment  of  that  Eoctety  through 
quality  education  of  its  unending  procession 
of  future  citizens. 

Tou  have  touched  the  Uvea  of  tbousanda  of 
school  children  directly  and  mdlrectly,  and 
thereby  you  added  much  to  their  apprecia- 
tion of  education  and  their  ultimate  place  in 
life.  You  worked  faithfuUy  and  tirelessly  be- 
cause you  saw  your  responsibUities  not  as  a 
means  for  your  own  livelihood,  but  aa  a 
means  for  improving  the  life  of  society 
through  better  education  for  Its  citizens.  In 
this  respect  yours  has  been  both  excellence 
In  your  profession,  but  more  so.  It  has  been  a 
life  of  fulfilling  love  of  your  sacred  mission 
and  dedication. 

It  is  this  kind  of  performance  which  the 
Church  caUs  the  i>rlestbuud  of  tbe  laity.  For 
you  served  In  your  chosen  field  at  the  altar 
of  learning  and  enlightenment.  In  this  you 
lived  the  words  of  the  Lord.  "Seek  the  truth 
and  it  shall  give  you  freedom." 

May  you  now  pause  and  realize  that  your 
efforts  have  produced  a  great  harvest,  a  har- 
vest that  has  been  appreciated  and  applauded 
by  all  who  recognize  education  and  learning 
as  the  cornerstone  of  every  golden  civiliza- 
tion. 

May  our  Lord  Who  Is  the  Source  of  Truth 

and  Wisdom  grant  to  you  continued  good 

health  and  every  blessing  which  will  enrich 

even  more  your  beautiful  and  dedicated  life. 

Faithfully  In  our  Risen  Lord, 

Blshc^  Lutovos  of  Chicago. 


SCHOLARSHIP  GIFT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  our  <mlleagues  in 
the  Japanese  Government  for  their 
unique  gift  to  the  United  States  which 
was  presented  yesterday  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Zenko  Suzuki.  This  gift,  named  the 
"Special  Japan-u.S.  Exchange  Program 
of  Youth  for  Understanding,"  will  enable 
each  Monber  of  this  body  to  nominate 
one  high  school  student  from  his  State 
to  visit  Japan  for  2  months  on  the  Youth 
for  Understanding  international  student 
exchange  program.  The  project,  due  to 


be  continued  for  5  years,  will  provide  a 
family  living  experience  in  Japan  for 
a  total  of  500  American  teenagers. 

As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in 
promoting  greater  international  under- 
standing, I  am  convinced  that  this  spe- 
cial Japan-United  States  exchange  pro- 
gram can  have  a  very  favorable  impact 
on  future  Japanese-American  relations. 
By  sending  the  youth  of  this  country 
to  leam  firsthand  more  about  the  peo- 
ple and  culture  of  Japan,  we  will  help 
to  assure  that  these  future  leaders  will 
act  in  an  enlightened  and  responsible 
capacity  in  formulating  and  executing 
our  future  relations  with  Japan  and  the 
world. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program 
had  been  chosen  as  the  vehicle  to  carry 
out  this  exchange  project.  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding has  distinguished  itself  as 
an  excellent  cultural  exchange  organi- 
zation over  the  past  30  years.  YFU  was 
founded  in  1951  with  funds  from  the 
U.S.  occupation  budget,  by  bringing  75 
German  teenagers  to  live  with  families 
in  southern  Michigan.  Since  that  modest 
beginning,  YFU  has  made  it  possible  for 
over  81,000  young  people  from  53  coun- 
tries to  leam  more  about  the  world  by 
living  with  faimilies  in  another  country. 
It  is  because  of  this  unparalleled  record 
of  exchange  that  the  Government  of 
Japan  selected  Youth  for  Understanding 
as  the  organization  to  carry  out  this 
unique  cultural  exchange  mission. 

Youth  for  Understanding  began  its  ex- 
change with  Japan  in  1958.  Since  that 
time,  3.200  American  and  Japanese  stu- 
dents have  been  exchanged  between  our 
two  countries.  Youth  for  Understanding 
has  taken  a  very  responsible  position  in 
increasing  its  levels  of  exchange  with 
Japan  over  the  past  4  years.  In  1977. 
the  organization  established  its  "Japan 
Project,  Phase  I,"  during  which  it  more 
than  tripled  the  number  of  students  be- 
ing exchanged  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  on  the  program  and  added 
several  new  and  innovative  program  di- 
mensions. The  success  of  phase  I  of  the 
project  led  Youth  for  Understanding  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  strengthen  tbe  ties 
of  friendship  and  imderstanding  between 
Japan  and  tbe  United  States  by  initiat- 
ing its  "Japan  Project,  Phase  n."  1980- 
84.  This  project  will  involve  the  exchange 
of  a  minimum  of  4,350  students  over  the 
next  5  years;  1,875  American  and  2,475 
Japanese  students  and  reouire  external 
funding  at  the  level  of  $3,361,468. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  provide  their  full  coopera- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  this  project 
over  the  next  few  months.  Senate  offices 
will  disseminate  information  to  the  con- 
stituency and  accept  comoleted  applica- 
tions. All  other  administrative  duties  will 
be  handled  by  Youth  for  Understanding. 
In  June  1982  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  our  nominees  here  in  Wash- 
ington prior  to  their  departure  for  Japan. 
Again,  let  me  state  my  grat'tude  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  fcH*  their  com- 
mitment to  youth  and  international 
understanding. 


THE  NEED  FOR  ACCELERATINO 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  EXO- 
ATM06PHERE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  2  fiscal  years  I  have  sur^iorted  con- 
gressional initiatives  to  add  on  signifi- 
cant amoimts  of  mmey  to  the  Army's 
program  for  research  and  development 
in  the  area  of  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fense. For  both  1980  and  1981,  the  pre- 
vious administration  either  refused  to 
allow  the  budget  for  ABM  research  and 
development  to  expand  to  account  for 
inflation,  or  limited  the  growth  ot  the 
budget  to  the  extent  that  the  ability  of 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  project  man- 
ager was  severely  restricted  in  his  efforts 
to  move  his  programs  forward. 

The  congressicMial  mandated  add-ons 
of  $12  million  in  1980  and  $15  miUion  in 
1981,  although  not  of  the  magnitude  I 
would  have  liked,  nevertheless,  enabled 
the  ballistic  missile  defense  agency  to 
be  in  a  position  to  accelerate  the  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  program  if  and  whe;;! 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  Con- 
gress should  see  fit  to  speed  up  the  de- 
velopment of  some  kind  of  antiballistic 
missile  defense  capability  for  this  coun- 
try. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (BIr. 
DoMEHici),  of  course,  played  a  key  role 
last  year  and  was  of  immense  hdp  In 
achieving  the  $15  milli(m  add-on. 

These  moneys  were  added  on  mainly 
to  support  the  low  altitude  air  defense 
(LOAD)  ballistic  missile  defense  system 
wiiich    has    been    discussed    numerous 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
which  I  think  is  probably  well  known  and 
understood  by  all  Members  of  this  body. 
Briefly,  the  LOAD'S  system  is  the  major 
ongoing  program  for  endoatmospbertc 
interception  of  enemy  warheads  which 
have  reentered  the  atmosphere  and  are 
rapidly  app''-oaching  their  targets.  Be- 
cause the  LOAD'S  missile  attacks  the  in- 
coming enemy  missile  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  missile's  target,  it,  by  its 
very  nature,  has  a  relative  short  range. 
Yet  because  of  its  reaction  speed  it 
can  provide  excellent  target  area  defense. 
It  employs  a  phased  array  radar  of  mod- 
est power,  mini  computers  in  a  distrib- 
uted data  processing  network  and  a  sin- 
gle stage  low  altitude  interceptor.  Small 
and  relatively  less  complex  comp<»ents 
make  LOAD'S  a  comparatively  low  tech- 
nical risk  system  with  less  costly  com- 
t>onents  than  other  competing  systems. 
The  intercepts  technology  is  wdl  in 
hand  and  indeed  perhaps  soon  nonnu- 
clear  kilL",  ixslin,  this  system  may  be  fea- 
sible for  engagements  at  higfaa*  altitudes, 
although  these  nonnuclear  kills  will  re- 
quire  further   development   in  sensor, 
guidance,  warhead,  and  missile  technol- 
ogy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  responded  to 
the  congressional  initiatives  and  to  the 
perceived  Soviet  threat  to  our  land  based 
missiles  and  has  decided  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  LOAD'S  system.  This 
is  reflected  in  a  substantial  increase  in 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1981  embodied  in 
the  pending  supplemental  appropriatioo 
and  also  significant  increoiaes  in  the  DOD 
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ftocal  7«tf  1M3  budget  nqueBt.  I  hope 
tlw  <:>jin'i'ti—  will  support  Uie  adnums- 
tnttoa'^  position  with  respect  to  tills  Im- 
portant supplemental  appropriation. 

The  purpose  of  my  remarks  today  Is  to 
call  the  attentl'^"  of  my  coUeacues  to  the 
ocoeept  of  a  layered  defense  using  the 
km  altitude  air  defense  system  as  the 
lower  layer  and  an  ezoatmospheric  at- 
tack system  for  the  upper  layer.  Since 
ffl^my  missiles  spend  a  comparatively 
loog  V^j*<f>  In  the  exoatmospherlc  environ- 
ment.  it  la  possible  to  acquire,  track,  and 
destroy  these  warheads  outside  the  at- 
mospbere  by  employing  the  appropriate 
teehnolocy.  This  exoatmosjdierlc  system 
bolds  a  great  deal  of  promise  and  needs 
addltlODal  attenUon  both  by  the  Con- 
gnss  and  by  the  Department  oi  Dtfense. 
In  my  judgment,  more  resources  need  to 
be  committed  to  the  program  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

As  I  menUoned,  Mr.  President,  a  lay- 
ered dtfense  is  designated  as  such  be- 
cause of  the  two  tiers  of  the  defense 
system.  Low  leakage  of  enemy  reentry 
v^ldes  Is  achievable  because  the  over- 
lay and  underiay  leakage  values  are  mul- 
tiplied to  obtain  the  total  system 
leakage.  For  example,  an  overlay  and 
undo-lay  leakage  of  20  percent  for  each 
system  would  yield  a  total  leakage  of 
only  4  percent,  meaning  that  of  every  100 
warheads  launched,  96  would  be  de- 
stroyed before  reaching  their  targets. 

The  ezoatmospheric  system,  as  I  men- 
tioned, operates  primarily  outside 
Earth's  atmosphere.  The  system  is  evolv- 
ing from  less  mature  technology  than 
the  LOAD'S  system  and  will  not  be  com- 
pletely validated  imtil  some  basic  experi- 
ments are  successfully  accomplished. 

The  concept,  however.  Is  to  employ 
opUMl  probes  which  are  blasted  into 
space  after  they  receive  an  early  warning 
from  our  satellite  observation  systems. 
These  probes  use  small,  high  resolution 
senslthre  long-wave  length  infrared  de- 
tectors and  fly-along  computers.  Instead 
of  large  ground  based  radars  and  central 
oomouters,  for  long-range  threat  ac- 
quisition, assessment  tratidng.  and  dis- 
crimination. This  information  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  firing  the  actual  intercep- 
tors or  kill  vehicles  which  are  also 
equipped  with  homing  long-wave  length 
infrared  (LWIR)  guidance  systems. 
These  homing  LwiK's  aUow  the  use  of 
multiple  vehicle,  nonnudear  kill  inter- 
ceptors which  win  destroy  the  approach- 
ing enemy  missiles  by  either  hitting  them 
directly  or  by  detonating  very  dose  to 
them. 

Ifr.  President,  the  technology  for 
exoatmospherlc  intercept  appears  to  be 
either  at  hsnd  or  available  on  the  im- 
mediate horizon.  Laboratory  models,  ex- 
periments and  calculations  of  nonnu- 
dear kills  give  high  confidence  in  the  re- 
quired performance  capabilities.  In- 
frared detection  discrimination  has  been 
studied  carefully,  and  useful  techniques 
and  knowledge  of  their  llmiUtioxw  ap- 
pear to  be  understood. 

Mr.  President,  what  U  needed  at  this 
point  in  time  is  to  accelerate  the  fund- 
ing for  the  exoatmospherlc  program. 
This  program.  Mr.  President,  is  seriously 


underfunded.  At  the  present  pace,  the 
technical  issues  which  need  to  be  as- 
sessed will  not  be  resolved  in  time  to  fldd 
a  system  by  1990.  About  10  or  12  years 
of  sustained  investment  in  overlay  tech- 
nologies have  led  to  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  technological  feasibility  of 
such  a  system,  but  we  now  need  to  go 
ahead  with  the  nonlabcwatory  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations  to  prove  their 
feasibility,  and  we  need  to  move  the  pro- 
gram forward  more  quickly. 

The  next  step  in  the  exoatmospherlc 
development  program,  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate the  capability  to  counter  the 
traditional  offensive  leverage,  is  the  so- 
called  homing  overlay  experiment,  which 
is  currently  going  forward.  Part  I  of  this 
program  will  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
intercept  and  kill  enemy  warheads  with- 
out the  need  of  a  nuclear  warhead  on  the 
Interceptor  and  part  n  will  dononstrate 
the  ability  of  the  probe  to  discriminate 
and  hand  over  targets  to  the  intereeptCH- 
or  kill  vehicle  under  operational  flight 
conditions  with  prototype  sensors. 

To  bring  the  exoatmospherlc  homing 
defense  system  to  a  point  where  a  sys- 
tem could  be  deployed  within  a  few  years 
from  a  decision  point  to  do  so,  advanced 
development  is  required  on  pacing  ele- 
ments of  the  operational  system.  The 
new  advanced  development  effort  in- 
cluded in  part  n  should  include  funding 
which  would  provide  the  option  to  de- 
ploy this  defensive  system  in  the  1988- 
90  timeframe.  This  includes  system  pre- 
liminary design,  and  preprototype  boost 
propulsion,  sensor,  kill  stage  propulsion/ 
structure,  and  hardened  electronics.  It 
should  be  pointed  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
prior  to  ABM  treaty  modification,  the 
individual  kill  stage  vehicle  can  be  de- 
veloped but  multiple  kill  stages  cannot 
be  tested. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  go  about 
accelerating  this  Important  program  at 
this  time  is  probably  to  focus  on  the 
probe  technology  which  is  used  for  long- 
range  threat  acquisition,  assessment, 
tracking,  and  discrimination.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  probe  technology  be 
spun  off  into  a  separate  program  to  aug- 
ment the  Nation's  tactical  warning  and 
attack  assessment  capability  system  and 
I  think  that  this  is  a  good  idea.  As  a  sepa- 
rate program,  the  probes  would  become 
an  optical  forward  acquisition  system 
which  would  complement  our  early 
warning  radars  and  satellite  warning 
systems. 

The  probe  vehldes  would  become  op- 
erational quickly  after  activation  and 
would  fly  a  ballistic  trajectory  so  that 
they  are  virtually  invulnerable  to  attack. 
Because  of  this  survivability,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  called  by  the  acronym  of 
SOFAS,  meaning  survivable  optical 
forward  acquisition  sensors.  SOFAS 
is  a  rocket  boosted  survivable  optical 
forward  acquisition  sensor  capable  of 
high-quality  ballistic  missile  attack  as- 
sessment of  any  enemy  attack  on  the 
U.S.  land-based  strategic  offensive 
forces. 

Under  this  concept,  the  SOFAS  ve- 
hicles, which  would  be  based  at  the 
Grand  Forks  Minuteman  Wing,  would 
be  alerted  by  tactical  warning  from  sat- 


ellite sensors  and  laundied  upon  con- 
firmation by  ground  radars  or  upon  the 
sudden  loss  of  satellite  sensors  or  the 
early  warning  radar  system.  The  SOFAS 
would  be  in  direct  commimlcation  to  the 
National  Military  Command  Centers  at 
NORAD  and  SAC  and  to  airborne  ele- 
ments of  the  strategic  command  strw- 
ture. 

By  building  on  the  ongoing  forward 
acquisition  system  effort  as  well  as  other 
reUted  technology  investigations  In  the 
ballistic  missile  defense  program  SOFAS 
could  be  confidently  and  expedlUoualy 
developed  for  the  early  warning  mission. 
This  mission  is  less  technologically  de- 
manding than  the  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense mission  described  above  and 
therefore  it  could  be  fulfilled  at  less 
technical  risk  and  at  an  earlier  date.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  system  could  be 
in  the  neld  as  early  as  1985  if  additional 
funding  is  forthcoming  for  fiscal  year 
1982 

This  SOFAS  system  would  be  separate 
and  apart  from  any  antlballlstic  missile 
defense  system  since  there  would  be  no 
defensive  missiles  employed  with  the 
SOFAS  but,  of  course,  the  technology 
advances  which  would  be  made  in  devel- 
oping the  SOFAS  would  be  directly 
transferable  to  the  exoatmospherlc  lay- 
ered defense  concept,  if  the  SOFAS  does 
go  forward.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  accelerating  this  one 
particular  element  of  the  overall  exoat- 
mospherlc defense  system  would  be  an 
excellent  way  to  both  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  an  exoatmospherlc  defense 
capability  while  also  providing  a  much 
needed  supplement  to  our  current  de- 
tection capabilities  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  we  could  realistically  expect 
the  exoatmospherlc  system  to  be  fielded 
as  a  complete  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  work  with 
Senator  Domifia.  Senator  Laxalt  and 
other  concerned  Senators  who  want  to 
increase  the  rate  of  development  of  the 
vital  exoatmospherlc  defense  program.  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we  go 
forward  with  this  SOFAS  system  and 
that  we  also  continue  to  vieorously  pur- 
sue the  R.  Ii  n.  elements  which  will  give 
us  the  capability  of  fielding  a  cmnplete 
layered  defense  system  hopefully  before 
the  end  of  this  decade. 


SENATOR  JIM  8ASSER 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday,  the  Washington  Star 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "What  Became  of 
the  Democrats"  correcUy  noted  that 
Democrats  in  the  Congress  and  at  the 
State  level  of  government  have  been 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  a  big  and  over- 
extended National  Government  well  be- 
fore the  Reagan  administration  took 
office. 

The  Democratic  Party.  I  have  and  will 
continue  to  believe,  is  the  party  of  the 
people.  But  it  is  also  the  party  that  be- 
lieves In  stnmg  national  defense,  a  Gov- 
ernment that  will  not  tolerate  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse,  and  a  Government 
that  seeks  to  apenXi  many  of  its  domes- 
tic programs  through  an  equitable  and 
flexible  intergovernmental  aid  system. 
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liCy  distinguished  colleague.  BenattM: 
jnc  StfsiR  of  Tennessee,  was  duly  noted 
by  the  Washington  Star  yesterday  for 
his  efforts  to  weed  out  Oovemm«it  waste 
uid  also  to  miJce  sensible  and  deliberate 
effort*  to  promote  much-needed  consoli- 
dation of  the  nearly  500  categorical 
grants  that  comprise  our  Federal  aid 
system. 

Mr.  Sasscr  last  year  successfully 
steered  through  the  Senate,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  legislation  (S.  878  in  the  96th 
Congress)  that  would  have  imxnoted 
grant  consolidation  and  which.  If  en- 
acted, might  wdl  have  reduced  unneces- 
sary Federal  aid  administrative  costs  by 
$2  to  $3  billion  a  year.  He  is  continuing 
that  w<x1l  again  this  year  as  the  dlstln- 
gui^ed  ranking  minority  mraiber  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

But  Mr.  Basser's  woric  Is  not  Just  con- 
fined to  this  legislation  alone.  He  is  a 
recognized  leader  in  the  Senate  for  his 
activities  to  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse,  and  also  to  build  an  efficient  In- 
tergovernmental aid  system. 

He  is  a  sponsor  of  fiscal  note  legisla- 
tion (S.  43)  which  will  help  the  Congress 
to  better  assess  the  fiscal  impacts  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. He  has  led  the  way  along  with 
Senator  Pxrct  on  calling  for  legislation 
to  end  the  delinquent  debt  problem 
plaguing  the  Federal  Government,  and 
he  has  consistently  fought  for  Federal 
I^islation  to  reduce  nonessential  Fed- 
eral travel,  consulting,  and  public  adver- 
tising expenses.  Why  Just  this  Tuesday, 
the  Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  a  9-to-3  vote  approved  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Sasser  to  reduce 
nonessential  Federal  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenditures  by  $550  million  in 
the  1982  budget.  This  follows  along  the 
lines  of  the  Senator's  successful  effort 
to  trim  Federal  travel  spending  by  $500 
million  in  the  1980  budget.  And  every 
Member  of  this  Senate  knows  of  his  work 
in  prompting  a  GAO  fraud  hotline  which 
has  proven  so  successful  in  uncovering 
and  keeping  the  spoUlght  on  fraudulent 
Federal  practices. 

And  throughout  all  these  efforts,  Jm 
Sasser  has  approached  his  work  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  bipartisan  cooperation. 
He  has  worked  tirelessly  with  his  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  insure  that  we  can 
have  an  efficient,  effective,  and  strong 
National  Government. 

The  Washington  Star  editorial,  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record,  is  a  welcome  recognition 
of  Jtm  Sasser's  efforts  in  the  Senate. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Bkumx  op  tbb  DBMoauTsT 

l8  It  the  glow  left  by  the  president's  escape 
from  Attempted  assassination?  Is  It  his  skill 
at  stroklnt;  members  of  Congress?  Is  It  his 
skin  at  golni;  over  congreeslonal  heads  to  the 
people?  Is  It  the  bottom  falling  out  of  an 
old  dream? 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  choice,  the 
current  disarray  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
a  phenomenon  of  historic  proportions.  Get- 
ting bigger,  too. 


A  honeymoon  truce  period  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Make  It  100  days.  But  when,  this  far 
into  the  term,  the  closest  thing  to  an  anti- 
Reagan  strategy  turns  out  to  be  giving  the 
administration  enough  rope,  the  opDosltion 
Is  In  trouble. 

It  la  not  simply  that  the  conservative 
Democrats  have  been  so  quick  to  Join  forces 
with  the  Beaganltes  on  economic  questions. 
or  that  liberals  have  faUed  to  mobUlM 
enough  troops  for  a  serious  fight  on  the 
bhdget.  Something  more  fundamental  is 
going  on. 

Partly,  It  Is  reflected  In  recent  figures  on 
party  Identification.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  53  per  cent  of  voters  responding  to  a 
CBS  poll  said  they  were  Democrats.  Only  33 
per  cent  said  they  were  BepubUcana.  Now  49 
per  cent  call  themselves  Democrats  and  41 
per  cent  Bepubllcans. 

•nieae  numbers  are  enough  to  frighten  a 
good  many  Democratic  poUtlclans  into  a 
change  of  tactics.  For  the  Ted  Kennedys  and 
Up  O'Neills,  who  tend  to  think  the  problem 
Is  a  p»«ri"E  madness  foisted  on  the  nation 
by  an  actor's  unfair  use  of  charm  on  televi- 
sion, the  only  course  is  to  wait  for  the  deluge 
and  come  back  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

Others,  such  as  Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  are  not 
so  sure  they  can  count  on  the  Reagan  policies 
tofaU. 

They  see  the  need  to  accommodate  a  basic 
change  in  public  thinking  about  politics  and 
society — a  change  that  goes  beyond  spending 
reductions  and  Into  the  substance  and  struc- 
ture of  government. 

Some  of  the  ones  who  see  that  something 
more  than  a  Reagan  hit  show  has  come  to 
town  are  handicapped  by  the  feeling  that 
their  thunder  has  been  stolen. 

Long  before  last  November,  In  both  foreign 
and  domestic  affaire.  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan  and  the  Ck>alltlon  for  a  Democratic 
lilajorlty  were  pushing  causes  that  have  since 
come  to  be  Identified  with  the  Bwigan  ad- 
ministration. They  know  from  the  old  days 
of  watching  Republicans  lose  election  after 
election  on  "me  too"  platforms  that  merely 
going  with  the  tide  wUl  not  revitalize  the 
party. 

The  supreme  Irony,  however.  Is  that  con- 
siderably before  the  new  administration  be- 
gan Its  battles  against  big  government. 
Democrats  In  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
were  leading  the  way  in  experiments  to  weed 
out  superfluous  government  activities  and 
consolidate  the  rest.  Sen.  James  Sasser,  D- 
Tenn..  for  one,  has  worked  for  several  years 
on  legislation  to  get  rid  of  categorical  grants 
and  otherwise  move  toward  the  block  grant 
approach  to  distributing  federal  money  to 
the  states. 

Virginia  and  nine  other  states  have  been 
coordinating  their  own  laws  through  Joint 
legislative  audit  and  review  committees. 
These— -chiefly  the  work  of  Democrats — sys- 
tematically examine  each  area  that  state  gov- 
ernment regulates.  Duplications,  contradic- 
tions and  extraneous  activities  are  screened 
and  the  bureacratic  thicket  Is  rationally 
pruned.  The  Eagleton  Institute  at  Rutgers 
Is  currently  studying  their  experience  and  Its 
poaslbUltles  for  bringing  the  overblown  fed- 
eral establishment  under  similar  control. 

None  of  this  may  be  much  consolation  to 
Democrats  already  worried  about  1982.  But 
it  should  reassure  anybody  who  is  anxious 
about  the  continuing  vitality  of  the  two- 
party  system. 


CHICANERY  AND  THE  VETERANS 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  com- 
pdled  to  express  my  disappmntment  at 
what  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  here  in  the  Senate 


have  already  done  and  are  about  to  do 
again  to  the  budget  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  veterans  and 
their  families  who  depend  upon  a 
strong  VA.  Last  Augiist  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  stated  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
vention that: 

To  me  It  Is  unconscionable  that  vetenas 
In  need  are  denied  boapltal  and  medical 
care  because  of  Inadequate  funding  wtilcb 
has  closed  hoq>lt«l  beds  and  cut  h«attli- 
care  peraonnel  within  «be  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  mid-March,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  submitted  to  Congress  his  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1, 
1981.  The  funds  allotted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  were  5  percent  less  than 
the  amount  submitted  by  then  President 
Jimmy  Carter  in  January.  Specifically, 
President  Reagan  proposed  a  $716  mil- 
lion cut  for  fiscal  year  1982,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  in  health  care  pro- 
grams and  staffing  levels. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  began  debate  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  cuts.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  Joined 
with  Senator  Chiles  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store most  of  these  health  program 
cuts.  We  lost  on  a  vote  of  6  to  13.  Ilien 
Senator  Hart  and  I  proposed  restoring 
$25  million  to  keep  the  highly  successful 
Vietnam  veterans  outreach  centers  open 
another  year.  On  this  vote,  we  won  by  a 
13-to-7  margin. 

The  entire  Senate  debated  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  cuts  in  late  March  and 
early  April.  On  March  26  and  March  27, 
three  separate  amraidments  were  offered 
to  restore  some  of  the  President's  cuts 
in  veterans'  health  iNX)grams.  I  supp(Nted 
all  three.  All  three  were  defeated.  Th«y 
were  defeated  because  of  the  President's 
opposition.  More  importantiy,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  failure  of  the  majority 
party  here  in  the  Senate— the  President's 
party — to  join  with  us  in  restoring  the 
President's  arbitrary  cuts  in  veterans' 
health  care. 

Today  many  <rf  those  same  Senators 
who  voted  against  veterans  aa  three  sep- 
tuute  amendments  in  late  March  have 
offered  the  pending  amendment  restor- 
ing 20  percoit  of  the  President's  proposed 
VA  cuts.  I  am  glad  to  sec  these  Members 
change  their  minds.  But  where  were  they 
last  night  when  39  (rf  us  voted  in  suppcHt 
of  the  DeConcini  amendment  while  52 
others  voted  against  it.  Onlv  4  of  the 
39  who  suppcHted  Senator  DBCoMcnfi*s 
amendment  which  I  cospwisored,  wtxe 
members  oS.  the  President's  party. 

That  amendment  would  have  restored 
$250  million  to  the  VA  budget,  stiU  much 
less  than  that  allotted  to  the  VA  Iv 
President  Carter.  Instead,  those  who 
voted  against  the  DeConcini  amendment 
have  now  proposed  to  restore  $150  mil- 
lion to  the  VA  by  cutting  evoi  more  the 
President's  already  deep  cuts  in  other 
health  care  programs.  As  a  result,  I  can- 
not support  Senator  Thurmond's  amend- 
ment. It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  cut 
medicare,  medicaid,  medical  scholar- 
ships, and  the  research  budget  of  the 
Nati<»al  Institutes  of  Health  even  more 
than  they  have  already  been  cut  under 
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ths  nlM  of  hdirfr«  Tetemu  wiio  should 
not  hftvefoffercd  the  Re«c»n  budget  uid 
atafnng  cuU  in  the  flnt  place. 


CSUSIS  IN  LEBANON 

ICr.  DbCX)NCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
ertsls  In  Tifh^'>*»»  has,  once  again,  heated 
upv  and  tt  poeee  a  true  chaDenge  to  the 
dlptomattc  leadendilp  of  the  new  admln- 
lutrattqn. 

During  the  years  at  the  Carter  Presi- 
dency. I  rose  more  than  once  to  com- 
plsln  that  the  administration  appeared 
to  lack  policy  cotaesloo  and  direction.  It 
Is  dUBoult  to  act  afllrmatlvely  without  a 
clearcttt  notion  of  one's  goals  and  objec- 
tives, m  part,  it  seemed  to  me.  at  least, 
that  the  paralysis  ci  the  previous  ad- 
ministration reflected  a  lack  of  internal 
oonsennw— different  factions  pulling 
American  policy  in  different  directions 
tended  to  negate  each  other. 

In  Lebanon,  the  new  administration 
has  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
tt  has  a  sharply  focused  view  of  Amer- 
ican national  interest.  It  further  has  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  tt  has  the  courage  to  pursue  that 
interest  vigorously  and  effectively. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  global  adver- 
sary, the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  quite 
specific  about  the  outcomes  it  prefers 
intcmatlonaUy. 

Nor  are  the  Soviets  tn  the  slightest 
hesitant  or  apologetic  about  pursuing 
thoee  outcomes,  using  whatever  means 
are  at  hand.  In  large  measure,  the  de- 
feats and  retreats  suffered  by  the  United 
States  reflect  the  difference  in  goal  iden- 
tlflcation  and  goal  pursuit. 

Hietortcally,  Israel  has  been  America's 
ally.  Tint  relatlanshlp  between  our  two 
countries  is  long  and  deep.  And  while 
there  are  emotional  overtones  to  our 
feeltngi  about  Israel  and  the  Israelis, 
the  onderljring  reality  is  one  <a  mutual 
Interest  Israel  does  stand  as  the  only 
effective  bulwark  against  Soviet-inspired 
domination  of  the  Middle  East.  Of 
course,  the  politics  of  the  area  are  com- 
pUoated.  but  the  reality  of  Soviet  inter- 
est suffuses  all  else  and  should  be  of 
prime  concern  to  American  pollcy- 
maken. 

Although  unique  in  its  specifics,  the 
sltaatkm  in  Lebanon  is  part  of  the 
broader  global  confilct.  The  major  fac- 
tions in  that  strife-ridden  country  re- 
flect the  political  orientation  of  their 
outside  supporters. 

The  Syrians— and  through  them,  the 
Sovleta— support  the  leftist  group,  while 
Israel  suivarts  the  politically  conserva- 
tive CSirlstians.  It  should  be  noted  that 
while  Syria  entered  Lebanon  under  the 
goiee  of  a  peacekeeping  force,  it  has  be- 
come a  de  facto  occupsrlng  force.  Its  ob- 
jective, apparently,  is  to  secure  the 
country  for  the  leftists. 

Israel's  support  of  the  Lebanese  Chris- 
tian fectkn  is  grounded  in  n^tinnfii 
self-Interest.  Quite  simply,  the  Chris- 
tian group  is  moderate  toward  Middle 
East  inoblems  because  it  does  not  view 
contemporary  political  and  social  reality 
in  the  harsh  dtehotomlee  of  Marxist 
ueolo^.  It  seems  clear  that  Israel's  self- 
Interest  in  this  case  is  American  self- 
interest  as  wdL 


And  it  is  both  ironic  and  disturbing 
that  it  is  Israel,  not  the  United  SUtes 
or  its  European  allies,  which  is  aiding 
the  Christians  in  their  struggle  against 
the  Soviet-Syrian  supported  leftists.  In- 
deed, recent  pronouncements  by  the 
Reagan  administration  suggest  that  the 
United  States  may  be  at  odds  with  Israel 
In  an  Instance  where  Israel's  policies  are 
supportive  of  American  objectives. 

The  question  that  raises  is  this:  Is  the 
Reagan  administration  starting  down 
the  same  path  of  indedsiveness  that 
made  a  shambles  of  American  foreign 
policy  under  previous  administrations? 
Is  the  Reagan  administration  losing  the 
ability  to  focus  on  America's  real  and 
fundamental  long-term  national  inter- 
ests? Is  the  Reagan  administration,  like 
the  previous  administrations,  vrilling  to 
undermine  our  best  ally  in  the  Middle 
East  because  the  appearance  of  neutral- 
ity appeals  to  our  State  Department 
more  than  pursuit  of  American  national 
interest? 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  recognize  that 
our  State  Department  was  established 
to  implement  American  foreign  policy. 
It  is  not  the  United  Nations;  it  should 
not  be  embarrassed  or  apologetic  about 
aggressively  pursuing  our  national  in- 
terests. In  that  context,  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  carefully  consider  the 
fate  of  the  Christians  in  Lebanon:  that 
the  administration  will  place  that  con- 
flict in  its  proper  global  perspective;  and 
that  the  administration  will  refrain  from 
statements  or  actions  that  will  give  suc- 
cor to  their  enemies  and  undermine  the 
efforts  of  their  friends. 


By  Mr.  IfURKOWSKI,  from  the  ConunlttM 
on    Bneriy    and    Nstural    Bmoutcm,    with 

8.  306.  A  bin  to  •uthorlse  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conitruct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain hydroelectric  powerplanta  at  various 
wUtlng  wat«r  projeeta,  and  for  other  pur- 
(Rept.  No.97-flI). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:40  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Vim.  lis.  Concurrent  reaoluUon 
rerUlng  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  OoTemment  for 
the  fiscal  yean  19e3.  1983.  and  1984. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1081  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  flacaJ  year  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  from  the  Committee 
on  energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  876.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
OUtrlct  Diversion  Dam.  CallfomU  (Bept. 
No.  97-80) . 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

llie  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  HVUN: 
8.  1143.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  TrU- 
lie  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1968  to 
autttorlae  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
require  tire  dealers  or  distributors  to  provide 
first  purchasers  with  a  form  to  assist  manu- 
facturers In  compiling  tire  defect*  If  the 
Secretary  determines  such  notice  Is  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  motor  vehicle  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
S.  1143.  A  bUl  for  the  rtflef  of  Sang  Sun 
Russo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1 144.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mazlne  Ann 
Prldonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  114S.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Steve  Wing- 
On  Tan:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1146.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Yuk  Tee  LI; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
8.  1147.  A  bin  to  secure  the  right  of  stu- 
dents entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  be  free  from  purpoeeful   discrimination 
and  segregaUon  and  to  be  treated  In  a  racially 
neutral  manner  with  regard  to  their  assign- 
ment to  public  schools  providing  free  pubUc 
education,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HATFIELD   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pack  WOOD) : 

&  1148.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estahllah- 

mant  of  the  Bandon  Marsh  National  Wildlife 

Refuge,  Coos  County,  State  of  Oregon;  to  ttie 

Committee    on    Environment    and    PubUc 

Works.  

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hattixij))  : 

S.   1149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  series  of 

regional  Presidential  primary  electlMis;   to 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HE'NZ    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MOTWIHAM)  : 

8.  1160.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  establish  certain  limitations  with  re- 
speot  to  the  Generalized  Systems  of  Prefer- 
ences, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Plnance. 

Bv  Mr.  MITCHELL : 
8.  1161.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  savings 
time  commence  each  year  on  the  first  Sun- 
day In  March  rather  than  the  last  Sunday  In 
April;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  11^3.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  XVII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
relating  to  physical  fitness  and  sports  medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Reaourcea. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLBT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abonok.  Mr.  Bentsxm.  Mr.  Bsadlkt, 
Mr.  BtTwncx,  Mr.  CHXLn,  Mr.  Cobbv, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mt.  DoKnoei,  Mt. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Duaswaaat,  Mr.  Oumr. 
Mr.  Hatck.  Mr.  Hbikz,  Mr.  Hm- 
PHSKT.  Mr.  Jcrsnf,  Mrs.  KnawiaPM, 
Mr.  AanmoifO  Mr.  La'alt,  Mr. 
Pebct.  Mr  PnasLn.  Mr.  PsToa.  Mr. 
ScRMTrr,  Mr.  Stiou,  Mr.  Thtjb- 
MoifD,  and  Mr.  Mkunoa) : 
8.J.  Res.  TV.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate Uie  second  week  In  May,  beginning  with 
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ttr  week":  plaeed  on  the  caispasr, 


Oea- 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
■fLTiin  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEFUN: 

S  1142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trsixic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUUon  to  require  tire  dealers  or  dis- 
tributors to  provide  first  purchasers  with 
a  form  to  assist  manufacturers  in  com- 
piling tiie  deflects  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  notice  is  necessary  in  the  in- 
terest of  motor  vehicle  safety;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportaton.  

coNSxmxa  rms  MOMxaATioK  am*  pusuc 
Noncs  ncFEOvnckirr  act 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  will  make 
several  important  and  badly  needed 
changes  in  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  This 
bill  is  entitled  "Consumer  Tire  Registra- 
tion and  public  Notice  Improvement 
Act."  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
relieve  the  independent  tire  dealer  of  an 
unworkable  paperwork  burden  and  at  the 
same,  increase  the  number  of  tires  cur- 
rently being  registered. 

Under  present  law,  tire  dealers  are  re- 
quired to  fill  out  and  return  registration 
form-s  to  the  tire  manufacturer  on  every 
new  tire  sold.  Complying  with  this  man- 
datory requirement  cost  the  independent 
Ure  dealer  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
and  is  an  extremely  time  consuming 
process.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
only  20  percent  to  25  percent  of  the 
tires  sold  by  Independent  dealers  are  ac- 
tually being  registered. 

The  legislation  I  am  prcqxMlng  today 
abolishes  mandatory  registration  by 
the  dealer  and,  instead,  provides  for  reg- 
istration of  tires  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  the  consumer.  Under  this  syst«n  the 
dealer  would  be  required  to  furnish  the 
purchaser  of  the  tire  with  the  registra- 
tion forms  and  tire  identification  num- 
bers and  the  purchaser  could  then  fill 
out  and  return  the  forms  volimtarlly  to 
the  manufacturer. 

I  believe  that  a  voluntary  registration 
system  will  result  in  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  number  of  tires  being  registered 
and  would  therefore  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  consumer.  An  independent  sur- 
vey, commissioned  by  the  National  Tire 
Dealers  and  Retreaders  Association  and 
conducted  In  March  1979,  revealed  that 
between  50  percent  and  60  percent  of  the 
new  tire  purchasers  would  participate  in 
a  voluntary  system.  This  would  be  quite 
an  Improvement  over  the  20  percent  now 
being  registered  and  would  mean  that  in 
case  of  a  tire  recall,  more  purchasers 
could  be  notified  by  direct  mall. 

In  order  to  insure  consumer  notifica- 
tion of  tire  defects,  my  bill  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
order  public  notification  of  a  recall,  in 
addition  to  the  notice  by  direct  mail  as 
now  required.  The  Secretary  could  order 
public  notification  after  consulting  with 
the  tire  manufacturer  and  upon  deter- 
mining that  such  notice  is  In  the  public 
Interest. 


In  his  determinatloD,  the  Secretary 
would  consider  several  important  factors 
before  ordering  public  notification,  in- 
cluding the  magnitude  of  the  risk  to 
motor  vehicle  safety  caused  by  the  defect 
and  the  cost  of  such  public  notice  as 
compared  to  the  additimial  number  of 
ownen  who  could  be  notified  as  a  result 
of  such  public  notice.  This  provision  will 
insure  that  those  people  who  have  not 
registered  their  tires  would  nonetheless 
be  given  notification  of  any  tire  defects. 

Both  of  these  Important  i»ovlsi<ms 
received  widespread  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port last  Congress.  The  voluntary  regis- 
tration provision  was  unanimously  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate  as  part  of  S.  1159, 
the  Nati<»ial  Highway  Trafllc  Safety  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act.  This 
jvovislon  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  that 
bill.  The  public  notice  provision  was 
unanimously  Included  In  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  1159  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees. 

However,  because  of  the  inclusl<»  of 
several  controversial  provlsKHis  in 
S.  1159.  the  bUl  faUed  to  pass  during  the 
96th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  smaU  businessman 
has  been  laboring  under  increasingly 
complicated  and  time  consuming  paper- 
work imposed  mi  him  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  remove  these 
federally  imposed  burdens  from  the 
sfnyii  businessman  where  it  is  feasible  to 
do  so.  The  legislation  I  offer  today  is  a 
positive  step  toward  this  goal  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  promote  public  safety  on 
our  highways.  I  urge  my  cc^eagues  to 
support  this  legislation  whteh  is  both 
badly  needed  and  l<mg  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
(Mxiered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd,  as 

fcdlows: 

a  1142 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepretentaUves  of  the  United  StiUe*  of 
America  In  Confp-et  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Consiimer  Tire  Reg- 
istration  and   PubUc   Notice   Improvement 

Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  l.Wbl  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  VehUde  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(16  U.8.C.  1418(b))  Is  amend*^  bv  Insert- 
ing before  the  last  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shaU  not  establish 
any  rule  which  requires  a  dealer  or  distribu- 
tor to  complete  or  compile  such  records  or 
Information,  but  the  Secretary  shaU  require 
any  such  dealer  or  distributor  to  furnish 
the  first  purchaser  of  a  tire  with  a  form 
(containing  the  tire  Identification  number 
of  such  tire)  wh'ch  B"ch  Tiurchaser  may 
complete  and  return  directly  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  tire  which  he  has  purchased.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  l.ia'c)  of  the  National 
Trafllc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(16  UJS.C.  1413(c) )  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "or  tire."  and  "or  tire": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  and 
paragraph  (6)  thereof  as  paragraph  (S)  and 
paimgraph  (6),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  tire  (A)  by  first-class 
mail  to  the  most  recent  purchaser  known  to 
the  manufacturer;  and  (B)  by  pubUc  notice 
tn  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  order 


after  consultation  with  the  mannfaetoNr, 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  pub- 
Uc notice  Is  necessary  In  the  interest  oC 
motor  vehicle  safety,  after  considering  (1) 
the  magnitude  of  the  rlak  to  motor  veblde 
safety  catised  by  the  defect  or  faUura  to 
comply:  and  (U)  the  coat  of  such  pubUe 
notice  as  compared  to  the  additional  num- 
ber of  owners  who  could  be  notified  •■  a 
result  of  such  public  notice;";  and 
(3)   m  the  last  sentence  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle on  which  such  tire  was  Installed  as  orig- 
inal equipment) "; 

(B)  by  inserting  "by  first-class  maU" 
after  "notification"  the  first  place  It  appeaia 
therein:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(1)  or  (2)"  and  to- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  (A) ". 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  secure  the  right  of 
students  entitled  to  equal  protectiwi  of 
the  laws  to  be  free  from  purposeful  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  and  to  be 
treated  in  a  racially  neutral  manner 
with  regard  to  their  assignment  to  pub- 
lic schools  providing  free  public  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
■AdAiXT    munM.   school   ASSicirMBirr   act 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  an  act  to  assure  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  schools  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  and  I  ask 
for  my  colleagues'  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 

The  measure  would  secure  the  right 
of  any  student  through  grade  12  in  pub- 
lic schools  to  be  assigned  to  a  school 
without  regard  to  his  or  her  race.  It 
would  thus  protect  the  most  fundamen- 
tal premise  of  the  14th  amendment — 
the  right  of  an  individual  student  who 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  school  seg- 
regation or  racial  imbalance  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  colorblind  racially  neutral  fash- 
ion. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  any  court  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments from  ordering  the  implonenta- 
Uon  of  any  plan  which  would  require 
any  school  assignment  by  reason  of  race 
or  color. 

It  would  thus  bar  what  has  crane  to  be 
known  as  "forced  busing"  of  students 
both  in  the  future  and  pursuant  to  ex- 
isting programs,  that  is  to  say,  busing 
based  on  the  race  or  color  of  the  student. 

It  would  encourage  the  use  of  volun- 
tary means  to  increase  racial  balance  in 
the  schools  and  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  our  people. 

It  would  allow  the  courts  to  continue 
to  act  against  the  piuposeful  segrega- 
tion that  is  our  onnpelling  concern  In 
a  manner  which  does  not  in  Itself  clas- 
sify students  by  race. 

It  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  bus- 
ing programs  where  the  participation 
is  purely  volimtary  by  students  and  their 
parents. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  wit- 
ness to  efforts  by  communities  across  our 
land  to  provide  racial  balance  in  the 
public  schools  by  assigning  students  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color.  Such  efforts 
have  sometimes  been  mandated  by  FM- 
eral  or  State  courts,  sometimes  bv  the 
school  districts  themselves  voluntarily  or 
by  reason  of  threatened  court  action. 
Often  such  efforts  have  been  accom- 
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panlad  bgr  the  mandatory  buslnc  of  stu- 
denti  to  aehools  far  from  their  homes. 
llMae  efforts  have  been  undertaken  In 
good  faith.  They  have  been  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  enhance  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  by  creating  a  better  racial 
balance  In  Individual  schools. 

But.  Ux.  President,  in  case  after  case, 
these  efforts  have  not  borne  the  fruit  so 
sought.  They  have,  indeed,  often  torn 
our  communities  apart,  brought  protest 
afto*  protest  from  parents  of  all  races, 
caused  increasing  disaffection  with  our 
whole  pubUc  school  system.  They  have 
frequently  caused  greater  racial  imbal- 
ance than  that  they  sought  to  cure. 

One  of  the  most  recent  examples  is  m 
Los  Angeles,  a  relatively  brief  busing 
program  that  has  now  ended.  Both  In 
anticipation  of  and  during  the  forced 
busing  period  white  students  deserted 
Los  Angeles  schools.  There  were  219,359 
white  students  in  1976;  there  were  125.- 
854  white  students  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  school  year.  Nearly  94.000 
white  students  fled  those  schools.  The 
loss  was  42.7  percent  of  the  white  school 
population. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  program,  about 
23,000  students  were  being  bused.  When 
earlier  this  year  It  appeared  clear  that 
the  busing  program  would  be  ended,  the 
school  board  invited  any  student  who 
wanted  out  of  busing  and  back  into  their 
neighborhood  school  to  do  so:  7.300  stu- 
dents immediately  dropped  busing;  4,300 
of  those  were  from  minority  groups. 

It  Is  clear  in  experience  across  this 
Nation  that  in  forced  busing  programs, 
it  Is  the  minority  student  who  Is  expected 
to  carry  the  burden.  In  my  own  State  of 
Washington,  under  an  Imposed  attempt 
to  achieve  acceptable  racial  balance  In 
the  schools,  one  school  district  simply 
closed  an  all-black  school  and  put  all 
those  students  on  buses  to  schools  in 
other  neighborhoods.  Even  kindergarten 
children  were  bused  away  from  their 
neighborhood  school. 

It  Is  understandable  that  in  a  number 
of  nationwide  polls,  a  plurality  of  black 
parents  opposed  forced  busing. 

In  the  course  of  these  programs,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  or  obli- 
gated to  transport  students  to  schools 
they  did  not  wish  to  attend,  in  pursuit  of 
a  goal  that  has  not  been  realized. 

The  programs  that  have  assigned  stu- 
dents by  race  or  color  have  produced  one 
more  regrettable  result.  We  have  heard 
repeated  calls  inside  and  outside  the 
Congress  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  forced  busing. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  the  least  desir- 
able solution  to  the  dilemma.  The  meas- 
ure I  propose  would.  I  am  convinced. 
make  such  an  amendment  unnecessary. 
It  would,  at  the  same  time,  encourage 
Uiose  voluntary  efforts  that  must  be  the 
heart  of  any  truly  successful  program 
designed  to  promote  racial  balancing  in 
our  schools. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  acted  to  end 
school  assignment  on  the  basis  of  race 
orcolor.  It  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  fully 
protects  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
2n*^^^?  The  measure  I  am  proposing 
win  accomplish  those  ends,  and  I  urge 
timely  and  favorable  action  to  pass  It 
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tdr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko,  as 
follows: 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
ATneriea  In  Congress  assembled.  Thftt  this  Act 
in*y  b«  clt«<l  u  the  "lUclaUy  N«utr*l  School 
AaalgzuDAOt  Act". 

nNsmea 

Sk.  a.  (a)  In  order  to  secure  the  right  ol 
students  to  be  free  trom  purposeful  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  In  their  aulgnments 
to  public  schools,  the  Congress,  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  under  section  S  of  the 
fourteeenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
enacts  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  race  or  color — 

( 1 )  Is  not  reasonably  related  nor  necessary 
to  the  achievement  of  the  compelling  govern- 
mental Interest  In  eliminating  de  Jure,  pur- 
posefia  segregation  because  such  segregation 
can  be  eliminated  without  student  assign- 
ments based  on  race  or  color; 

(3)  causes  significant  educational,  familial, 
and  social  dislocations  without  commensu- 
rate benefits: 

(3)  undermines  community  support  for 
pubUc  education; 

(4)  Is  disruptive  of  social  peace  and  racial 
harmony; 

(5)  has  not  produced  an  Improved  quality 
of  public  education: 

(6)  debilitates  and  disrupts  the  public 
educaUonal  system  and  wastes  public  re- 
sources; 

(7)  constitutes  a  serious  Interference  with 
the  private  decisions  of  parents  as  to  how 
their  children  will  be  educated: 

(8)  unreasonably  burdens  Individuals  who 
are  not  responsible  for  the  wrongs  which 
such  asslgnmeau  seek  to  remedy:  and 

(9)  denies  the  right  of  racially  neutral 
treatment  In  school  assignments  to  which 
students  are.  or  ought  to  be,  entitled. 

(c)  In  light  of  the  other  findings  contained 
In  this  section,  Congress  concludes  that 
racially  conscious  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  Is  not  neceeaary  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  right  to  be  free  from  purposeful 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  school  as- 
signments. Congress  accordingly  determine* 
that  every  student  has  the  right  to  have  hU 
or  her  assignment  to  public  school  deter- 
mined In  a  racially  neutral  manner. 
DxriNmoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "public  school"  means  a  day 
or  residential  school  which  provides  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education,  as  deter- 
mined under  State  law,  except  that  It  does 
not  Include  any  education  beyond  grade  13. 

(2)  The  term  "free  public  education" 
means  education  which  Is  provided  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  without  tuition  charge,  and  which 
Is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  In  the  applicable  State,  except  that 
such  term  does  not  Include  any  education 
beyond  grade  12. 

(3)  The  term  "student"  means  any  individ- 
ual who  has  not  attained  18  years  of  age. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  shall  Include  each  of 
the  several  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
any  Commonwealth  or  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  agency,  board,  commission, 
county,  city,  township,  parish,  munlcloal 
corporation,  school  district  or  other  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

aiCHTS   PBOTECTID 

e«c.  4.  (a)  No  student  shall  be  denied  the 
right  to  be  free  from  purposeful  segregation 
and  discrimination  by  school  authorities  in 


his  or  her  aaalgnment  to  a  public  school.  lb 
view  of  the  imding  in  section  3(b)  that 
radaUy  conscious  school  asslgnmenu  are  not 
necessjiry  or  appropriate  to  the  enforcement 
Ol  that  right,  no  student  shall  be  denied  ths 
right  to  have  his  or  her  assignment  to  a 
public  school  determined  In  a  racially  neu- 
tral manner. 

(b)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  sbau  order  the 
implementation  of  any  plan  which  would 
require,  because  of  the  race  or  color  of  any 
student,  the  assignment  of  that  student  to 
a  public  school  which  provides  free  pubUc 
education  other  than  the  school  closest  to 
his  or  her  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  the  student. 

JUKISOICnON   AND   KEUXT 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
the  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment  In  any 
appropriate  case  In  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determines  that  the  rights  of  Individuals 
aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  this  Act  will  be 
served  by  bringing  such  an  action. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

TXCRNICAL  AMKirDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  303  (b)  of  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  necef>- 
sary  and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Con8tlM>- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  specify  appropri- 
ate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  de  Jur*. 
purposeful  segregation.". 

(b)  Section  215  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  next  closest". 

SATuros  paoTtsxoir 
Sec.   7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
supersede  all  other  provisions  of  Federal  law 
that  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

APPLICATION 

See.  8.  ThU  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  order  of  a  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  whether 
Issued  before  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  1148:  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bandon  Marsh  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Coos  County.  State  of  Oregon: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BANPON    MARSR    WILDUTX    RXrUCE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pr»«!ident.  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill,  along  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Packwood.  which  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  "andon  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  located  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Coqullle  River  of  Coos  County.  Oreg. 
Th's  unioue  and  nationally  significant 
tideland  m^rsh.  comnrlsed  of  some  300 
acres,  suooorts  a  high  d'versitv  and 
abundance  of  wlldMfe  snec'es.  Among 
the  federally  r«»co«m<'"»d  endangered 
species  wh'ch  inh'«blt  the  area  are  the 
baM  pagle.  the  'California  brown  pe'ican 
and  th»  neregrlne  falcon.  The  m'lrsh  is 
characterized  bv  sl<m'flcant  est"arine 
pcosvstem  vsl^es  whlrh  »re  essential  to 
the  coastal  flsherv  environment. 
If  enacted,  this  legislation  wiU  also 
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belp  to  facilitate  the  Port  ot.  Bandon  In 
acquiring  the  historic  Bandon  Coast 
Guard  Station  from  the  Federal  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  and  a  pri- 
vate party  with  one-half  interest  in  the 
building.  In  essence,  this  complicated 
transaction  represents  an  exchange  of 
port-owned  marshland  to  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  in  return  for  granting  free 
title  to  the  port  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
station.  This  action  should  not  be  con- 
stnied  as  contrary  to  Interior  Depart- 
ment poUcy  restricting  acquisition  of 
refuge  areas.  Rather,  it  should  be  viewed 
as  an  exchange  In  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  receives  equal  value  for  that 
which  it  has  dispensed. 

The  Cape  Cod  style  lifeboat  station, 
fwmerly  operated  by  the  Coast  Ouard, 
has  been  nominated  to  be  Included  on 
the  national  list  of  historic  places,  and 
is  planned  to  be  used  as  an  historical 
museum,  community  center,  and  port 
offices.  This  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  toward  culmination  of  the  pre- 
viously outlined  exchange.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  has  wide  support  in  our  State, 
and  I  urge  that  the  Senate  move  expe- 
ditiously toward  Its  enactment.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  hereby  request  that  the  bill  and 
adjoining  attachments  be  entered  into 
the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  fc^ows: 

8.  1148 


The  Secrstary  may  utUlse,  to  the  extent  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  such  additional  statutory  author- 
ity as  may  be  available  to  him  f  or  ( i )  the  de- 
velopment of  outdoor  recreation  opportuni- 
ties compatible  with  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  refuge,  and  (3)  interpretive  education. 
Sec.  6.  Beginning  October  1,  1981,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  up  to 
$300,0(X)  for  the  acquisition  of  lands,  waters, 
or  Interests  therein,  for  the  refuge. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 

preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  highly 

(Ignlflcant  wildlife  hablUt  of  the  area  known 

as  Bandon  Marsh,  In  the  estuary  of  the  Co- 
qullle River  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  for  the 

protection  of  migratory  waterfowl,  numerous 

species    of   shoreblrds    and    fish.    Including 

Chinook  and  silver  salmon,  and  to  provide 

(^portunlty  for  wildlife-oriented  recreation 

and  nature  study  on  the  marsh,  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  (hereinp'ter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  establish 

u  part  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 

a  national  wildlife  refuge  to  be  known  as  the 

Bandon    Marsh    National    Wildlife    Befuge 

(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 

"refuge") . 

Sbc.  2.  There  shall  be  Included  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge  those  lands  and  wa- 
ters generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Bandon  Marsh  National  Wildlife  Befuge", 
dated  September  1980,  comprising  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  acres.  The  map  shall 

be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection  **'  *''*  *"  *"'*  today.— 
In  the  office  of  the  United  States  Pish  and  *?'*■  *•*'*'• 
Wildlife  Service.  Department  of  the  Intertor. 
Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
Md  waters,  or  Interests  therein,  within  the 
Boundaries  of  the  refuge  by  donation,  pur- 
cbsee  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or 
Mchange.  Any  lands,  waters  or  Interests 
««>reln  owned  by  the  SUte  of  Oregon  or  by 
My  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
tnereof. 


BaMooM  CoAor  Ouaio  Statiom — ^A  EbsroucAi, 
Ovnvixw 

1.  Use  of  the  station  after  it  was  decommis- 
sioned m  1948. — 

The  building  remained  vacant  until  about 
liM3.  In  that  year  it  was  reactivated  by  the 
Coast  Ouard.  and  staffed  with  a  skeleton 
crew  who  occupied  the  building  until  1964. 
At  that  point  it  was  shut  down  for  good  In 
terms  of  use  by  the  Coast  Ouard. 

From  1964  through  1969  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  used  by  the  Bandon  School  DUtrlct 
as  a  shop  in  which  boat  building  was  taught. 

From  then  until  June  of  1980  the  build- 
ing remainsd  vacant.  Since  June  the  build- 
ing has  been  utilized  in  part  by  the  Port  of 
Bandon. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  Immediate  setting  of 
the  life  boat  station. — 

As  of  December.  1976  the  site  of  the  SUtion 
has  been  zoned  C-3  (Marine  Commercial). 
The  existing  structure  on  property  adjoining 
the  Station  to  the  east  Is  a  wood  bungalow 
which  post  dates  the  1936  Fire.  The  structure 
adjoining  the  Station  on  the  west  Is  a  wood 
false  front  which  predates  the  Fire.  Directly 
■outh  of  the  Station  is  a  steeply  pitched  hiU 
Burmotmted  by  a  Coast  Ouard  Observation 
Station  which  post  dates  the  Fire. 

3.  Buildings  standing  today  in  Bandon 
which  survived  the  fire  of  1936. — 

The  Bruer  Building  west  of  the  Station  and 
adjoining  it. 

The  former  First  National  Bank  Building 
east  of  the  Station. 

The  former  Oriental  Hall  northeast  of  the 
Station. 

The  former  Seaside  Bakery  Building 
northeast  of  the  Station. 

4.  Description  of  the  life  boat  sUtlon; 
statement  of  its  integrity. — 

A  Xeroxed  copy  of  a  photograph  in  the 
Bandon  Historical  Society  Collection  Is  ap- 
pended to  this  conununlcatlon.  It  Is  undated, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  sometime 
in  the  I940's.  The  Station  has  not  been 
(dianged  or  altered  at  all:  Its  integrity  Is 
intact,  both  Inside  and  out.  A  photograph 
taken  today  would  show  the  building  un- 
changed except  that  the  shutters  visible  in 
the  photofrraph  have  been  removed  and  the 
windows  covered  by  boards. 

5.  The  population  of  Bandon  at  the  time 


»^f^  t  ^*  Secretary  shall  estabUsh  the 
™n»ge  by  publication  of  a  noOce  to  that  ef- 
rect  In  the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as 
te  determines  that  lands,  waten,  and  inter- 
"M  therein  sufficient  to  constitute  an  effl- 
^^^admlnlstrable    refuge    have    been 

8cc  S  Th«  a./.*-*-,^    ^  „    ^    .  meant  to  be  temoorary.  pending  the  hoped 

iMds.  wat^  l^^  Shall  administer  the  for  arrival  of  Federal  funds  for  reconstruc- 

toTtoe  ?e?^«^^  inter^ts  therein  acquired  tlon.  These  funds  never  arrived,  and  many 

aonsl  WUdm!  p.f         2!S.**  "^^  "*•  ^•-  *"  **•*  buildings  erected  In  that  year  are  still 

ttoh  Act  of  IBM  M«^  a  f^^  Admlnlstra-  standing  and  in  use.  Judging  from  the  qual- 

*CT  Of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd  and  668ee) .  Ity  of  the  material  used  In  their  construcUon 


1980:  2.575. 

6.  Other  Oovemment  presence  found  in 
Bandon;  other  Federal  apency  officer  today; 
architectural  par  of  Government  b-'iidlno^  — 

There  are  today  no  State  or  Federal  build- 
ings in  Banion.  The  Bandon  City  Hall  Build- 
ing postdates  WW'l.  is  faced  with  brick  and 
of  contemoorarv  (and  comoaratl"elv  undis- 
tinguished design  (1950"8).  Tn  terms  of  ar- 
chitecture it  cannot  be  considered  on  a  par 
with  the  Station,  except  In  terms  of  its 
soundness. 

7.  Archltecttiral  comparison  of  the  Coqullle 
River  Life  Boat  Station  among  other  build- 
ings In  downtown  Bandon  of  vintage  1939. — 

With  the  exception  of  the  Life  Boat  Station 
aU  structtires  erected  in  Bandon  in  1939  were 


and  their  lack  of  style.  It  la  evident  that  times 
structures  were  buUt  as  Inexpensively  a* 
possible.  Only  the  Life  Boat  Station  may  be 
said  to  be  a  first  rate  structure,  weU  designed. 
well  made,  and  buUt  of  top  quality  materials. 

8.  History  of  Bandon. — 
The  following  Is  from  The  Coos  Bay  Times, 

Sunday,  September  37,  1936.  vol.  LII.  No.  ISl, 
col.  4: 

"From  the  sea  Bandon  gained  Its  first  foot- 
hold In  the  Oregon  scene  of  industry  and 
settlement.  And  from  the  sea  it  took  its  Im- 
portance as  a  manufacturing  and  shipping 
center.  From  Bandon  have  gone  shipments 
almost  dally  loaded  to  the  guards  with  Itim- 
ber  to  be  marketed  all  over  the  world.  Tourist 
trade  has  infiuenced  the  town  greatly." 

9.  A  partial  consideration  of  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  the  Bandon  Fire 
of  1936.— 

Consideration  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  the  1936  Fire  must  be  par- 
tial at  this  time  due  to  the  paucity  of  data 
available  on  the  subject.  Data  pertaining  to 
these  consequences  has  never  been  system- 
aticaUy  gathered  together  or  synthesized,  or 
Interpreted.  The  following  consideration  is 
based  on  newspaper  accounts,  oral  remlnU- 
censes,  and  statistical  data,  gathered  from  a 
variety  of  sources. 

In  a  contemporary  newspaper  acootmt  of 
Bandon  foUowing  the  1936  Fire  It  was  de- 
scribed as  having  the  "shape  of  a  ghost  town." 
Bandon  s  commercial  and  residential  districts 
were   almost   completely   destroyed.   Of  five 
hundred  structures  present  before  the  Fire, 
only  16  buUdlngs  were  left  standing:  the  bulk 
of  them  proved  to  be  unsalvageable.  Specific 
fire    loss   in   Bandon   was   estimated   to   be 
81.600,000.  Insurance  was  estimated  to  cover 
only  8600,000  of  that  sum.  Destruction  of 
real   property  was  estimated  at  81.000,000: 
I>erBOnal    property;    8350.000;     automobUes: 
•50,000;   public  buUdlngs.  utUities.  schools: 
•350.000.   Shortly  after  the  Fire.   Insurance 
adjusters  estimated   that  while   70   percent 
of  the  residential  loss  was  covered  by  insur- 
ance, only  30  percent  of  the  business  loss 
was  covered.  Publicly-owned  buildings  were 
not  covered  at  aU.  In  attempting  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  one  must 
consider  the  value  of  the  dollar  In  1936,  and 
the  state  of  the  nation's  economy.  A  new 
Ford  V-8  Sedan  cost  8480.00;  dress  shoes  for 
men  cost  83.45;  bacon  sold  for  39^  a  pound: 
squash  sold  at  3<  per  pound;  and  an  entire 
Thanksgiving  dinner  could  be  purchased  at 
a  restaurant  for  60^.  Economic  Depression 
was  abroad  in  the  land:  Jobs  and  cash  were 
both  scarce  and  hard  to  come  by.  A  good 
salary   for  a  salesman   was   In  the  area  of 
•10.00  per  week. 

The  social  consequences  of  the  Fire  were 
Immediate,  complex.  emotlonaUy  trying,  and 
long-lasting.  Bandon  became  a  tent  dty. 
Tents  housed  the  homeless;  from  out  of  tents 
operated  a  profusion  of  activities  and  services 
both  commercial  and  municipal.  The  personal 
and  emotional  reactions  attendant  upon  the 
loss  of  "sense  of  place"  which  we  as  a  nation 
are  experiencing  today,  forcibly  impinged 
upon  the  sensibilities  of  Bandonlans  over- 
night, literally.  Congested  conditions  and 
discomfort,  grief  and  financial  ruin — both 
commercial  and  personal,  affected  the  entire 
population  of  Bandon  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other. Small  wonder  that  by  1940  the  popula- 
tion of  "Abandoned-by-the-Sea"  (formerly: 
"Bandon-by-the-Sea")  tuul  dropped  to  1,004. 
Even  by  1950  the  population  was  only  1.1  U 
persons. 

Following  the  Fire,  many  left  the  area 
never  to  return.  Hoped  for  Federal  assistance 
was  apparently  limited  to  scattered  W.PJL 
projects.  Plans  for  a  well-ordered  city  were 
drawn  up.  They  did  not  come  to  be  imple- 
mented. Business  and  homes  were  in  most 
cases  put  up  at  random,  and  much  of  the 
city  relocated  Itself  on  the  heights  above 
pre-Flre  Bandon. 
It  is  perhaps  not  too  far  from  the  truth  to 
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„»»»«  tbat  t«UT  Bwadon  U  botb  •ocl»Uy 
SSllSiS^ciSV  •""  "covering  from  the 
J^tSTrutUd  the  city  in  1986  »nd  turned 
ISTeSiTl^SS  Su>  *  w«il«d  remlnl««nt  of 
omlTeeton.  of  Johaetown. 
°ToUxer  building.  In  Bandon  today  •««- 
etotwl  with  mwiume  commerce  or  the  flahlng 

"'^Cs^cture..  Both  are  Ingle  .torled.  and 

Dost-date  i960.  _.  ^_ 

11  Extent  of  the  geographic  area  served  by 

the  etatlon  In  Itt  hUtorlc  period:  economic 
i^  2nwd  by  the  eUUon  other  than  marl- 
tJmi  oommerce.  flahlng  Industry,  and  pleas- 

""I^^Sm^  served  the  area  north  up  to 
Slmpaon-s  Beef  and  south  to  Four  Mile  Creek. 

TbeStaUon  did  not  directly  serve  any  eco- 
nomic baae  other  than  maritime  commerce, 
the  fishing  Industry,  and  pleasure  beating. 

(Source:  Mr.  Arthur  Dobney.  USCO.  Bet.) 

BaMBON  BSrUMlT— TKKKICAL  BKVUW 

X. 

state.  Oregon:  County.  Curry;  total  acres: 
300:  legal  description.  T38S.  B14W. 
n.  a«*soi«  Toa  umiqww«m»  oa  nationai. 
sninncAMcs 

A.  WUda/e  species,  habitat,  and  significant 

eeost'tefn  calue* 

Bandon  Estuary  is  an  undisturbed  salt 
marsh,  mud  flat,  beach  grass  community  that 
U  heavily  used  by  shore  birds,  herons,  egrets. 
raptors,  ducto.  and  other  waterfowl.  Peregrine 
falcons,  which  are  federally  classified  as  en- 
dangered, and  bald  eagles,  which  are  federally 
classified  as  threatened,  use  the  area  for 
hunting  and  feeding.  California  brown  peli- 
cans, which  are  federally  classified  as  endan- 
gered uae  the  main  channel  of  the  estuary 
of  the  CoqulUe  River  for  feeding  and  resting. 
State  species  of  concern  which  have  been 
Identified  on  the  site  include  Alaskan  short- 
blUed  dowltcher.  greater  yellowlegs.  merlin. 
and  Allen  s  hummingbirds  (Northern  Range 
limit). 

^>ecles  abundance  and  diversity  at  Ban- 
don Estuary  are  estimated  to  be  very  high 
The  estuary  provide*  habitat  for  many  shore 
bird  species  which  are  not  found  in  many 
of  the  adjacent  estuaries  in  the  area.  The 
number  and  variety  of  wading  birds  which 
use  the  area  is  high  and  includes  great  blue 
herons,  common  egrets.  wUlets,  godwlts,  and 
occasionally  long-billed  curlews  (State  spe- 
cies of  concern). 

Not  much  remains  of  large,  Isolated,  un- 
disturbed salt  marsh  habitat.  There  are  no 
specific  acreage  figures  available,  but  salt 
marsh  Is  one  of  the  most  limited  type  of 
ecosystems  in  the  State.  The  blotlc  richness 
of  salt  marsh  and  Its  overall  importance  in 
primary  productivity  are  combined  with  mud 
fiats  and  terrestrial  elements  to  create  a 
unique  ecosystem  assemblage. 

B.  Degree  of  protection:  threat  of  destruction 
The  South  Slough  of  Coos  Bay  Is  the  only 

eatuarlne  ecosystem  which  has  some  pro- 
tection. There  are  no  estuarlne  wildlife  ref- 
uges or  sanctuaries  established  on  the  Ore- 
gon Coast,  and  salt  marsh/mud  flat  ecosys- 
tems. In  general,  have  minimal  protection. 

The  major  threat  to  Bandon  Estuary  Is 
filling  for  Industrial.  comn>erclal  develop- 
ment. An  area  adjacent  to  the  estuary  has 
already  been  filled  and  Is  being  utilised  as 
a  log  storage  and  loading  terminal  If  this 
type  of  development  were  to  occur  at  Ban- 
don Kstuarv.  It  would  severely  Impact  the 
wildlife  hablUt  values  of  the  site,  and  the 
land  change  would  be  of  a  permanent 
nature. 

C.  Kcoeyttem  description 

Bandon  Fsniarv  Is  located  In  the  Oregon 
CoMt  PhyslooTaohlc  Province.  The  site  con- 
sists of  nearly  level  sand  and  alluvial  de- 
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posits  at  an  elevation  of  0  to  10  feet.  The 
climate  is  characterised  by  warm  summers 
and  cool  winters,  with  an  average  annual 
precipitation  of  approklmately  40  Inches. 
Bandon  Estuary  conslsU  of  a  sallcornla. 
sedge,  and  beach  grass  salt  marsh  and  ex- 
posed mud  fUU.  No  estimated  acreage  fig- 
ures are  available  for  these  community 
types. 

m.    0WN»8HIJ»    INFOBMATION 

Type  of  Ownership.  City    (Bandon). 
Numt>er  of  ownerships.  1. 
Number  of  residences,  0. 
Acres,  six  hundred. 

IV.    ADOmONAL    IMFOaMATION 

Bandon  Estuary  has  been  Identified  as 
an  important  Natural  Area  by  the  Cape  Arago 
Audubon  Society,  the  Portland  Audubon 
Society,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  Division  of 
State  Lands.  There  are  no  known  reports  that 
have  t>een  published  on  the  area. 

Estuaries  are  often  referred  to  as  nurs- 
eries and,  as  such,  provide  an  essential  envi- 
ronment for  the  coastal  fishery.  The  protec- 
tion of  this  biologically  and  economically 
Important  resource  depends  on  preserving 
estuarlne  ecosystems. 

The  area  Is  currently  undisturbed  and  has 
no  present  commercial  use.  No  Job  disloca- 
tion would  result  from  preservation  of  the 
site  as  a  Natural  Area.  Bandon  Estuary  Is 
readily  accessible  and  has  very  great  poten- 
tial for  environmental  educatlon.9 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today  establishes  the  Bandon  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  a  highly  unique 
tideland  marsh  area  near  the  Oregon 
coastal  town  of  Bandon,  which  lies  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coquille  River. 

The  approximately  300  acres  included 
in  this  bill  comprise  the  largest,  contig- 
uous intertidal  area  in  the  Coquille 
River  estuary.  This  nationally  signifi- 
cant ecosystem  provides  habitat  for  lit- 
erally scores  of  flsh  and  wildlife  species 
native  to  the  Oregon  coast.  Juvenile 
Chinook  salmon  have  been  found  to  use 
rather  heavily  the  west  shore  of  the 
area's  marsh  ix>rtion  adjacent  to  the 
river.  Several  varieties  of  clams  and 
shrimp  occur  along  the  area's  marsh 
edge  and  tidal  flats.  The  whole  area  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  waterfowl  and 
shore  bird  resting  and  feeding  areas 
along  the  southern  Oregon  coast.  Species 
known  to  frequent  the  area  in  large  num- 
bers include  the  white  ringed  scoter, 
American  widgeon,  pintail,  wood  duck, 
and  American  merganser — to  name  just 
a  few. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  will 
maintain  the  uniqueness  of  Bandon 
Marsh.  In  addition,  the  bill  is  a  key  link 
in  a  chain  of  events  which  will  allow 
the  Port  of  Bandon  to  acquire  a  vacant, 
surplus  Coast  Guard  station  adjacent  to 
port  property  which  it  hones  to  restore 
and  transform  into  port  ofBces.  a  visitor 
center,  and  museum.  The  station  is  half 
a  century  old  and  was  recently  desig- 
nated a  national  historic  building. 

Presently,  half  the  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion is  owned  by  the  Federal  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA) .  The 
other  half  of  the  sUtion  Is  in  private 
ownership,  known  as  the  Dyer  Estate. 
The  Port  of  Bandon  can  acquire  the  OSA 
half  of  the  station  if  it  can  also  acquire 
the  Dyer  Estate- 
But  the  Port  of  Bandon  does  not  have 


the  cash  to  purchase  the  Dyer  Estate. 
However,  the  port  does  own  the  Bandon 
Marsh  area. 

Enter  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands 
(TPL),  a  nonprofit  cn-ganizatlon  dedi- 
cated to  environmentally,  historically, 
or  culturally  significant  properties.  TPL 
has  developed  a  plan  that  will  enable 
the  Port  of  Bandon  to  acqiUre  the  Coait 
Guard  station  while  insuring  that  the 
uniqueness  of  Bandon  Marsh  will  be 
maintained.  TPL  wUl  buy  the  Dyer  Es- 
tate half  of  the  staUon.  then  give  it  to 
the  port  in  exchange  for  the  marsh.  In 
this  way,  the  port  gets  around  the  need 
to  raise  the  cash  for  acquiring  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  Coast  Guard  station.  TPL 
will  then  sell  Bandon  Marsh  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

Several  factors  make  immediate  ap- 
proval of  this  authorization  necessary. 
The  Coast  Guard  station  is  in  bad  re- 
pair- The  roof  leaks,  and  water  damage 
is  beglrming  to  take  its  toll.  The  sooner 
the  port  can  begin  restoration,  the  lower 
their  restoration  costs  will  be. 

More  important,  TPL's  option  to  pur- 
chase the  Dyer  Estate  expires  in  the  faU 
of  1981  Before  they  can  purchase  and 
trade  the  estate,  they  must  have  reason- 
able assurance  that  appropriations  to 
buy  the  marsh  will  be  soon  forthcoming 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  bill, 
and  to  later  approve  appropriatioris  to 
purchase  Bandon  Marsh.  If  this  is  don^ 
the  people  and  Port  of  Bandon  will  get 
the  old  Coast  Guard  sUtion  they  have 
long  sought,  a  historic  bu"din8  wiU  b^ 
restored,  and  an  toportantwildlife  hab- 
itat will  be  maintained.  That,  I  would 
say.  is  a  pretty  good  deal.* 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hattulb)  : 

8  1149  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  series  01 
regional  Presidential  Palmary  ejections; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

P«Bsron»nAi,  «k!ional  pamAairs  act 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Prudent 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Presidents 
Regional  Primaries  Act."  I  am  pleas^ 
to  be  joined  in  this  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  Senator  from  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield)  Since 
1968  I  have  sought  much-needed  im- 
provements to  the  way  we  choose  oiu 
candidates  for  the  Office  of  ^fyesidant. 
It  was  my  convlcfon  then,  as  it  is  today, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  « 
regional  primaries  will  bring  reason  and 
order  to  our  current  system  of  officially- 
sanctioned  chaos. 

In  1976.  the  presidential  primary  svs- 
tem  came  under  heavy  cr'tlci«m^  Jule 
Wltcover.  in  his  well-resnected  ohrorlrie 
of  that  campaign.  Marathon  characWr- 
ized  the  system  as  "nothing  short  of  truu 
by  ordeal."  "a  sort  of  madness,  ana 
"masochism  on  a  nat  onal  scale/' 

Con'^itlops  OT^iv  wo'swert  '"  lo^"  i*» 
year  the  Presidential  nomination  proc- 
ess established  new  records  for  money, 
time  and  energy  expended  by  candi- 
dates: for  coverage  and  analvsls  by  tne 
med'a:  and  for  great^sr  confu.Mon  and 
dissatisfaction  on  the  rart  of  jotere 
across  the  nation.  There  is  a"  emer^ 
consensus  that  the  process  must  be  maoe 
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easier  for  both  candidates  and  voters. 
Recognition  of  the  shortc<»nings  of  the 
present  system  is  widespread  and  calls 
for  change  are  coining  from  every  direc- 
tion. 

In  August  of  last  year  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Leonard  Janofsky,  looked 
back  at  the  1980  primary  elections  and 
concluded  In  his  address  to  that  orga- 
nization's annual  convention  that  the 
current  nominations  system  is  In  need 
of  substantial  Improvement.  He  ob- 
served that: 

On  November  4.  for  the  46th  time  In  our 
nation's  history,  Americans  will  go  to  the 
polls  to  elect  a  President.  Election  year  1980 
will  end.  and  after  a  brief  breathing  spell, 
campaign  1984  wUl  begin. 

But  before  the  long  process  starts  again, 
I  beUeve  It  is  time  to  take  a  serious  look 
at  the  way  in  which  Presidential  candidates 
are  nominated.  In  my  opinion,  our  present 
system  of  nomination  Is  In  need  of  sub- 
stantial Improvement. 

A  few  years  ago  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  commented  that  the  system  "has 
evolved  . . .  without  design,  structure  or  pur- 
pose Into  a  complex  mace  of  State  laws, 
party  regulations  and  unwritten  traditions." 
He  added  tbat  "no  other  major  nation 
chooses  Its  leaders  In  such  a  chaotic 
manner. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Janofsky's  conclusions 
were  right  on  target: 

There  are  many  advantages  to  primary 
elections.  They  encourage  popular  participa- 
tion m  the  process;  enable  candidates  to 
demonstrate  their  appeal;  and  offer  the  less 
well-known  an  opportunity  to  compete. 

The  challenge  before  us  Is  to  perceive 
these  advantages  whUe  making  the  process 
more  effective.  Otir  present  system  need  not 
be  as  long,  as  costly,  as  complicated,  as 
burdensome,  and  as  formless  as  It  Is.  Be- 
cause the  President  plays  a  unique  role  In 
our  denux:ratlc  system,  we  bear  a  heavy  obli- 
gation to  Insure  that  Presidential  candi- 
dates are  selected  In  a  fair  and  reas<mable 
fashion.  If  we  settle  for  any  less,  we  trifle 
with  the  security  and  well  being  of  our 
nation. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  in  his  recent  article  entitled  "Re- 
forming the  Electoral  Reforms,"  offered 
a  somewhat  different  perspective,  but 
came  to  the  same  conclusion: 

Last  year,  more  than  a  dozen  candidates 
In  31  primaries  spent  more  than  $100  million 
campaigning  for  the  privilege  of  being  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency.  The  experience  has 
produced  among  politicians  and  voters,  the 
growing  conviction  that  we  must  change  the 
manner  in  which  we  choose  our  Presidential 
candidates.  In  fact,  the  problems  are  so  acute 
that  action  Is  required  now,  before  the  Im- 
minent start  of  the  1984  campaign.  In  a 
world  of  rapid  change,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  an  electoral  system  that  tends  to 
hobble  the  governmental  decisionmaking 
process  for  months.  This  not  only  harms  us 
at  home,  but  concerns  and  alarms  our  friends 
and  allies,  and  tempts  our  adversaries. 

THI    IMPOBTAMCS    OF    PaXSmKNTIAI.    PKIXAKIXS 

State-established  Presidential  primary 
elecUons  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Presidential  nominating  system.  This 
role  has  increased  in  recent  years  as 
more  and  more  States  have  established 
some  variation  of  the  Presidential 
primary. 

"nie  Presidential  primary  Is  one  of  the 

uf^w*"  °'  *^*  progressive  movement. 

vnich,  in  the  early  years  of  the  twen- 


tieth century,  sought  to  open  all  insti- 
tutions and  processes  of  government  to 
more  direct  control  by  the  pe(M>le. 
Florida  (IflOl),  Wisconsin  (1905),  Penn- 
sylvania (1906) ,  and  my  own  home  State 
of  Oregon  (1910)  became  the  first  States 
to  enact  legislation  that  provided  the 
models  for  modem  Presidential  pri- 
maries. 

By  1916,  26  States  had  enacted  some 
variation  of  a  Presidential  primary. 

However,  after  World  War  I,  there  was 
a  reversal  of  the  trend;  by  1935,  eight 
States  had  repealed  their  Presidential 
primary  laws.  * 

Renewed  interest  in  the  Presidential 
primary  as  a  dramatic  means  of  influ- 
encing Presidential  nominations  was 
sparked  by  Wendell  Willkie's  attempt  to 
use  the  1944  Wisconsin  Presidential  pri- 
mary as  the  vehicle  for  demonstrating  his 
popular  support  within  the  Republican 
Party.  Although  unsuccessful,  Wilkle  did 
focus  attention  on  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary as  a  gauge  of  popular  support. 
Presidential  primary  competition  has  be- 
come a  feature  of  every  sut)sequent  Presi- 
dential election  campaign. 

Recent  emphasis  in  both  major  parties 
on  greater  Involvement  of  the  electorate 
in  the  Presidential  nominating  process 
has  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  Presidential  primaries  since 
1968.  In  that  year.  16  States  and  the  EMs- 
trict  of  Columbia  held  some  form  of 
Presidential  primary.  As  noted  before,  by 
1980  the  number  of  primaries  had  mush- 
roomed to  37. 

The  importance  of  the  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  the  Presidential  nominating 
process  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
2.007  of  3,016  votes  (66.5  percent)  at  the 
1972  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  807  of  1.348  votes  (59.8  percent)  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
were  cast  by  delegates  from  States 
holding  scMne  form  of  Presidential  pri- 
mary. 

In  1976.  2,287  of  3,008  votes  (76  per 
cent)  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention and  1,604  of  2,259  votes  (71  per- 
cent) at  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention were  cast  by  delegates  from  such 
States.  In  1980, 1,555  of  1,994  votes  (77.98 
percent)  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  2,700  of  3,331  votes  (81.06 
percent)  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  were  cast  by  delegates  whose 
States  or  party  organizations  held  some 
form  of  Presidential  primary. 

THK    NEED    FOR    PKIUAST    KEFOSlf 

"ITie  expansion  of  primaries  have  cor- 
related to  major  reforms  which  have 
been  instituted  in  the  Presidential  nom- 
inating process  since  1968. 

During  the  period  of  the  last  dozen 
years,  unintended  c(Hisequences  of  these 
reforms  created  other  problems  which 
now  must  themselves  be  addressed.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  the  ever -lengthening 
series  of  State-established  Presidential 
primary  elections  which  begin  in  late 
February  and  continue  sporadically 
through  March.  April,  and  May,  before 
grinding  to  a  merciful  halt  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June,  leaving  candidates  ex- 
hausted, and  voters  bored  and  confused. 

Under  the  current  svstem  not  all 
Americans  are  afforded  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  Presidential  candi- 


date. The  weight  given  to  early  contests, 
in  effect,  violates  the  principle  of  one 
man,  one  vote. 

Some  States  now  claim  a  greater  influ- 
ence and  attract  undue  media  attention 
because  they  hold  the  first,  or  an  early 
primary  election  year  after  year. 

Conversely,  other  States  that  hold  later 
primaries  often  find  themselves  with- 
out influence,  no  matter  how  large  they 
are  or  how  many  delegates  they  elect.  By 
the  time  these  States  hold  their  pri- 
maries, the  outcome  of  the  nominations 
process  is  practically  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

New  Hampshire  is  the  classic  case.  It 
has  long  been  a  media  favorite.  To  be 
successful,  it  is  not  as  important  for  a 
candidate  to  win  outright  as  it  is  for  him 
to  exceed  the  media  expectations  al>out 
how  he  should  perform.  The  early  events, 
such  as  New  Hampshire,  draw  such  in- 
tensive media  coverage  that  a  candidate 
showing  early  strength  can  launch  a 
bandwagon  that  is  difficult  to  stop. 

It  is  important  to  view  this  from  an- 
other perspective  as  well.  Even  if  early 
primary  wiimers  are  not  the  eventual 
nominees,  the  system  tends  to  narrow 
the  fleld  much  too  early. 

By  the  time  voters  in  Oregon  and  most 
other  States  get  to  the  polls,  the  number 
of  candidates  has  diminished  signifi- 
cantly. A  candidate  with  a  special  ap- 
peal in  New  England  may  be  an  unbeat- 
able front  nmner  by  the  time  of  the 
Oregon  primary. 

Such  an  individual  may  not  be  good 
for  Oregon  or  the  country,  but  better  al- 
ternatives dropped  out  prior  to  that  for 
lack  of  money,  volunteers  or  an  image  as 
a  winner. 

Another  serious  problem  created  by 
the  reform  era  is  the  decline  m  partici- 
pation at  our  national  conventions  of 
elected  officials  and  party  officials.  The 
trend  toward  Presdential  convention 
delegates — shaving  them  chosen  almost 
entirely  because  of  their  personal  loyalty 
to  Presidential  candidates  rather  than 
their  understanding  of  and  loyalty  to 
party  interests — has  created  a  divergence 
between  the  ability  to  be  nominated  and 
the  ability  to  govern  effectively  if 
elected,  two  skills  that  once  paralleled 
and  complemented  each  other  in  a 
healthy  and  constructive  way. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  voiced  this 
concern  as  a  participant  in  a  1980  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute  symposium  on 
"The  Presidential  Nominating  Process: 
Can  It  Be  Improved?"  when  she  dis- 
cussed what  she  perceived  as  "the  prin- 
cipal disadvantage  of  the  present  sys- 
tem—the fact  that  the  skills  required  to 
be  successful  in  the  nominating  process 
are  almost  entirely  irrelevant  to,  perhaps 
even  negatively  correlated  with,  the  skills 
required  to  be  successful  at  governing." 
In  shCH-k,  party  rules  changes  since 
1968  now  cncbie  candidates  to  win  their 
party's  nomination  by  making  a  direct 
appeal  to  voters  in  primary  Stat^es  and 
bypassing  party  leaders.  'This  develop- 
ment has  unquestionably  led  to  an  over- 
all weakening  of  the  party  system. 

On  top  of  this,  the  present  system 
seems  to  create  an  advantage  for  candi- 
dates who  are  politically  unemployed. 
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Aakla  p— *»*i»  tram  an  Incumbent  Prw> 
ktant,  no  eonadentlous  public  ofBcebold- 
«r  can  devote  the  time  needed  to  make 
•  f  Iwn  effort  for  the  nomination. 
which  haa  become  a  2-year,  full-time 
Job.  Very  capable  Oovemors.  Senators, 
and  Oangiwimen  face  a  aerloua  handi- 
cap In  thla  regard.  The  increaslnc  likeli- 
hood that  proven  leaders,  because  they 
face  the  ilf*"*"^*  of  public  office,  may  be 
effWttv^  excluded  from  making  a  bid 
for  the  nomlnatlaD.  runs  contrary  to  the 
shared  ohjecttve  of  nominating  the  best 
candidates  poslble. 

Yet  another  unfortunate  result  of  the 
reform  era  Is  the  staggering  complexity 
of  the  ddtegate  selection  process  Itself 
irtilch  attempts  to  Integrate  national 
party  rules.  Federal  law,  8Ute  party 
rules,  and.  In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  SUtes,  Bute  law.  with  each  of  the  37, 
in  1980,  Jurladlctlflns  conducting  some 
form  of  Presidaitial  primary.  The  result 
is  an  understandable  confusion  among 
ev«i  the  most  sophisticated  political  op- 
eratives about  the  mechanics  tA  delegate 
selection,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  not 
insignificant  amount  of  campaign  funds 
by  each  of  the  Presidential  campaign  or- 
gantaatlans  simply  to  decipher  the  rules. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  prob- 
lems within  the  present  nominating  sys- 
tem have  no  partisan  bias,  no  regional 
bias,  no  ideological  bias.  Neither  do  they 
affect  the  "out"  party  more  than  the  "in" 
party. 

I  first  attempted  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  Presidential  nominating  chaos 
in  1972.  when  I  introduced  the  first  re- 
gional primary  bin.  Since  then,  trends 
that  many  of  us  thought  alarming,  a 
number  of  which  I  have  alluded  to.  have 
accelerated  dramatically.  Today  I  am 
again  introducing  legislation  to  create  a 
system  of  regional  Presidential  pri- 
maries. 

I  cootlnne  to  wage  this  battle  in  an 
effort  to  bring  some  semblance  of  logic 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  choose  our 
Presidential  candidates. 

sxPLAif  ATioif  or  rmoKnsxom 

This  bill  divides  the  Nation  into  Ave 
regions.  Within  these  regions.  States 
could  choose  for  themselves  whether  or 
not  they  wanted  to  hold  a  primary,  but 
once  they  decided  to  do  so.  the  primary 
would  have  to  be  held  on  the  same  date 
as  the  other  States  in  the  region. 

The  first  primary  would  be  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  March  and.  there- 
after, on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month.  A  lottery  would  be  held 
70  days  prior  to  the  first  primary  to  de- 
termine which  region  would  be  the  first 
to  hold  its  primary.  Lotteries  would  then 
be  held  70  davs  prior  to  each  succeeding 
primary  to  determine  the  sequence  in 
which  the  other  regional  primaries  would 
follow. 

The  lottery  system  would  be  an  eoual- 
izer  aimed  at  solving  one  problem  ot  the 
current  systems  which  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier: Not  all  Americans  are  afforded  an 
eqtial  opportunity  to  select  the  Presiden- 
tial candidates.  The  candidates  would  be 
forced  to  appeal  to  a  wider  cross-section 
of  voters  in  a  number  of  States,  instead 
of  coe  or  two. 


Further,  the  lottery  system  would 
cauee  a  rearrangement  of  the  order  In 
which  the  primaries  took  place  every  4 
years.  Now.  New  Hampshire  and  Iowa 
are  the  quadrennial  front  runners. 

Also,  regional  primaries  would  act  to 
shorten  the  PresidenUal  election  process 
to  a  shorter  time  frame— what  is  per- 
ceived as  an  "endless  campaign"  would 
not  be  so  endless.  The  inability  of  candi- 
dates to  determine  a  year  in  advance 
which  region  of  the  country  would  hold 
the  first  primary  would  act  as  a  brake 
on  candidates  hoping  to  steal  a  march 
on  potential  competitors  by  starting 
their  campaigns  a  year  or  more  earlier 
and  by  focusing  on  the  early  primary 
SUtes.  No  one  would  know  until  70  days 
before  which  region  of  the  country 
would  hold  the  first  primary. 

By  making  the  "endless  campaign"  a 
little  less  endless,  the  regional  primaries 
approach  would  have  a  positive  effect.  I 
believe,  on  maintaining  voter  interest 
and  in  reducing  travel  time  and  costs. 

After  all.  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  supporting  the  role  of  the  Presiden- 
tial primary  in  our  political  process  is 
because  it  ostensibly  opens  up  the  system 
and  it  encourages  greater  public  partic- 
ipation. But  the  explosion  in  the  number 
of  primaries  and  the  length  of  the  pri- 
mary season  seems  to  have  had  quite  an- 
other effect.  In  July,  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  reported  that  the  turnout  for 
the  1980  primaries  was  a  record  32  mil- 
lion voters. 

But  one  must  realize,  however,  that 
there  were  more  of  them  in  1980  than 
ever  before.  Looking  at  it  another  way 
may  provide  a  better  perspective:  First, 
the  1980  primaries  had  a  much  lower 
rate  of  participation  than  the  1976  gen- 
eral elecUons  or  even  the  1978  mid-term 
elections.  Based  on  July  1979  voting-age 
populaticMi  estimates  from  the  Census 
Bureau,  only  24  percent  of  the  eligible 
population  in  the  primary  States  voted 
in  either  the  E>emocratic  or  Republican 
Presidential  preference  primaries  this 
year;  end  sfcand,  in  no  primary  this  year 
did  a  majority  of  the  State's  voting-age 
population  participate. 

Thus,  the  reality  of  voter  participation 
in  the  primaries  has  not  come  close  to 
its  expectations.  The  regional  primary 
approach  could  help  here.  By  shortening 
the  length  of  the  campaign,  it  would  les- 
sen the  risk  of  wearying  the  public.  By 
reducing  the  disproportionate  influence 
of  the  early  primaries,  voters  in  the  later 
regions  would  still  feel  as  though  their 
vote  counted — the  outcome  of  the  nomi- 
nations process  would  not  already  be  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Also,  inasmuch  as  regional  primaries 
would  promote  a  greater  discussion  of 
the  issues — State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional— it  would  instill  a  greater  sense  of 
self-interest  in  the  electorate  and  give 
them  a  stronger  reason  than  they  may 
now  have  to  go  to  the  polls. 

In  addition,  the  regional  primary  con- 
cept makes  possible  major  savings  in 
candidates'  time,  energy,  and  money  bv 
the  use  of  media  markets  which  reach 
across  State  lines  within  a  region  and 
by  reducing  the  criss-crossing  of  the 
Nation  which  the  now  randomly  sched- 
uled Presidential  primaries  require.  In 


1978.  former  President  Gerald  Ford 
spent  more  than  $1J1  mUllon  for  travd 
alone  during  his  primary  camjialgn. 
thus  allocating  about  18  percent  of  his 
total  campaign  expenditures  for  that 
purpose. 

We  can  narrow  our  focus  to  the  last 
leg  of  the  1980  political  "marathon"  to 
see  that  things  got  no  better.  It  began  In 
Texas  on  May  3.  and  ended  1  month 
later,  June  3,  on  which  date  there  were 
primaries  in  States  on  both  coasts  and 
in  six  States  In  between. 

Regional  primaries  would  change  this. 
No  more  will  candidates  have  to  hop- 
scotch the  country,  vying  for  votes  on 
the  west  coast,  and  then  the  East;  trav- 
eling North  and  then  South.  Each  can- 
didate's time  and  efforts  can  be  mar- 
shaled much  more  wisely. 

In  addition,  establishing  regional 
Presidential  primaries  would  put  Into 
place  a  nu>re  orderly  process  which 
would  allow  those  candidates  with  other 
obligations  to  nm.  These  primaries 
should  not  be  a  test  of  one's  ability  to 
campaign  Instead  of  one's  Presidential 
ability.  Nor  should  a  candidate  be  forced 
by  the  system  to  be  unemployed  in  order 
to  nm. 

Other  provisions  of  this  proposal 
would  ease  ballot  access  for  candidates 
running  the  Presidential  primaries.  All 
those  candidates  qualifying  for  Federal 
matching  funds  would  automatically  be 
included  on  all  Presidential  primary  bal- 
lots. In  addition,  other  candidates  could 
qualify  through  a  petition  process,  or 
by  paying  a  fllint;  fee  of  $10,000.  which 
would  be  fully  refunded  if  the  candidate 
won  5  percent  or  man  of  the  vote  in  the 
primary. 

In  order  to  limit  participation  in  can- 
didate selection  by  persons  not  members 
of  a  particular  party,  this  legislaticm 
limits  the  right  to  vote  in  a  Presidential 
primary  to  members  of  the  political 
party  itself,  thus  ending  the  cross-over 
and  open  Presidential  primaries  which 
can  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  Presi- 
dential, pri-nary  results. 

An  Important  feature  of  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  strengthen  the  political 
parties  and  to  restore  the  role  of  the  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  as  de- 
liberative bodies.  That  is.  this  proposal 
seeks  to  restore  in  a  major  way  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  party  organizations  in 
the  delegate  selection  process.  It  provides 
that  delegates  chosen  in  a  Presidential 
primary  mav  compose  only  65  percent 
of  a  State's  delegation.  The  remaining 
35  percent  of  the  delegates  would  be 
chosen  in  a  manner  determined  by  the 
political  party  organizations. 

As  a  further  suppport  to  the  concept 
of  the  deliberative  convention,  mv  lepis- 
lat^on  provides  that  any  Presidential 
candidate  receiving  5  percent  or  more 
of  the  vote  cast  in  a  Presidential  pri- 
mary would  receive  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  delegates  chosen  in  the  pri- 
mary. 

Thus,  at  least  35  percent  of  each 
State's  delegates  could  attend  the  na- 
tional nominating  convention  uncom- 
mitted. The  balance  of  the  delegates 
would  be  committed  to  the  candidates  In 
amounts  proportional  to  their  share  of 
the  vote  In  the  various  primaries.  No 


longer  would  the  conventions  meet  to 
merely  ratify  the  results  of  the  State 
primaries. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  have  been  constructed  with 
deference  to  the  various  States.  I  believe 
that  the  greater  good  accomplished  by 
this  leglslatKm  Justifies  a  standardisa- 
tion and  regulation  of  dates  of  State- 
established  Presidential  primaries. 

However,  in  order  to  ease  any  finan- 
cial burden  which  may  be  created  for 
States  which  do  not  wish  to  adjust 
State  and  local  primary  dates  to  con- 
form to  the  federally  regulated  Presi- 
dential primary  dates,  this  legislaticm 
provides  that  States  which  already  have 
Presidential  primaries  established  by 
law  will  be  reimbursed  for  costs  to- 
curred  In  making  future  primaries  with- 
in that  State  conform  to  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

COirCLXTSION 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  to  tidy 
up  the  Presidential  nominating  system 
is  now,  while  the  memories  of  the  1980 
experience  are  still  fresh  and  before  the 
dynamics  of  the  1984  campaign  begin 
to  operate.  I  have  given  much  thought 
to  the  issues  raised  by  that  system,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  changes  I  am 
recommending  will  go  far  in  addressing 
the  major  objections  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  derive  to  a  great  extent  frcan 
the  muslirooming  role  of  the  Presiden- 
tial primary  in  our  Presidential  nomi- 
nating process.  A  national  ai>proach  to 
this  institution  is  now  appropriate. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  identi- 
cal legislation  is  being  Introduced  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressmen  Al  Swdt  and  Joel  P«it- 
CHARD.  both  of  whom  share  my  deep  con- 
cern in  this  matter. 

We  have  both  the  power  and  duty  to 
address  these  issues  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  enacting  these  overdue 
changes  in  our  Presidential  nominating 
process. 

I  ask  tmanknous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  "Pfeesldential  Regional  Primaries 
Act"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as 
follows: 

S.  1140 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th»t  tbis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tba  'Presidential 
Regional  Primaries  Act." 

FlMUlMUS 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that  In  order  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion process  and  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation,  It  Is  neceaaary  to  require 
States  which  conduct  Presldwxtlal  primaries 
to  conduct  all  such  primaries  In  accordance 
with  an  organized,  regional  acheme. 

EBTABUSHVENT  OF  KECIONAI.  FITMAMSS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  No  State  which  conducts  an  elec- 
tion for  the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the 
nomination  of  Individuals  to  be  candidates 
for  election  to  the  Office  of  President,  or 
for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention,  may  proylde  for  such 
election  to  be  conducted  In  any  i«««i"m»«' 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


(b)(1)  Five  regional  primaries  ahaU  be 
held  during  each  Presidential  election  year. 
The  first  regional  primary  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Tiiesday  of  tlarcb  of  such  year, 
and  an  additional  regional  primary  shall  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  months. 

(3)  Seventy  days  before  the  date  of  the 
first  regional  primary  the  Commission  shaU 
determine,  by  lot,  the  region  in  wliich  that 
primary  is  to  be  held.  The  Commission  then 
shaU  determine  by  separate  lot,  conducted 
seventy  days  before  the  date  of  each  subse- 
quent regional  primary  except  the  last,  the 
region  in  which  each  subsequent  regional 
primary  is  to  be  held. 

(c)  The  regional  primary  shall  be  held  in 
each  State  which  chooses  to  hold  a  primary 
and  ShaU  be  conducted  by  officials  charged 
with  conducting  elections  In  such  State. 

(d)  Voters  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qtiallfications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ttire.  Each  such  SUte  shall  malce  provision 
for  the  registration  of  voters  by  party  affilia- 
tion and  each  voter  shall  be  eligible  to  vote 
only  for  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  the 
party  of  that  voter's  registered  affiliation. 

(e)  A  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  to  be 
placed  on  each  ballot  for  each  regional  pri- 
mary held  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission.  No  names  otter 
than  the  names  appearing  on  the  list  certi- 
fied by  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  placed  on  the  ballot  (or,  if  the 
ballot  includes  the  names  of  candidates  for 
nomination  or  candidates  for  election  to 
offices  other  than  the  Office  of  President,  on 
that  portion  of  the  ballot  which  pertains  to 
the  regional  primary)  by  any  State  in  any 
such  election.  The  list  for  each  regional  pri- 
mary shall  be  prepared  by  the  Commission 
In  the  foUowlng  manner: 

(1)  The  name  of  each  individual  who.  as 
an  eligible  candidate  of  a  political  party  in 
a  Presidential  election,  has  received  funds 
from  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  9006  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  political  party  with  which  such 
Individual  is  afflUated.  shaU  be  placed  on  the 
list  for  Inclusion  on  the  ballot  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  An  Individual  whose  name  is  not 
placed  on  the  list  for  inclusion  on  a  regional 
primary  ballot  by  the  Commission  under 
paragraph  (1),  and  who  is  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Office  of  President,  may  have  bis 
name  and  the  name  of  the  poUtical  party 
with  which  he  Is  affiliated  aopear  on  such 
list  if  he  notifies  the  Commission  in  writing 
that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a 
poUtlcal  party  (specifying  which  poUtical 
party)  for  election  to  the  Office  of  President. 

and — 

(A)  presents  the  Commission  with  a  peti- 
tion supporting  his  candidacy  for  such  nomi- 
nation, signed  by  1  per  centum  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  eligible  to  vote  in  the  primary 
(not  more  than  25  rer  centiun  of  the  sig- 
natures necessary  shall  come  from  any  SUte 
within  that  region) :  or 

(B)  pays  a  filing  fee  of  $10,000  which  shall 
be  (i)  refimded  if  in  such  regional  primary 
he  receives  5  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  by  members  of  his 
peril tical  party,  or  (U)  paid  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  if  he  receives  less  than 
5  per  centum  of  such  votes. 

The  notification  and  presentation  or  pay- 
ment ShaU  be  made  to  the  Commission  by 
such  date  before  the  primary  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  but  not  earlier  than 
forty-five  days  nor  later  than  thirty-five 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  primary 
la  to  be  held  in  that  region. 

(8)  The  Commission  shall  announce — 
(A)    a   tentative   list   of   Individuals   for 


whom  votes  may  be  cast  at  the  regional  pri- 
mary seventy  days  before  the  date  of  that 
primary;   and 

(B)  a  final  list  of  indlvlduala  for  whom 
votes  may  be  cast  at  the  regional  primary 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  that  primary. 
The  final  list  described  in  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Commission  and 
furnished  to  the  appropriate  offlclaU  at  each 
State  thirty  days  before  a  regional  primary 
is  held  in  that  State. 

(f)  (1)  The  baUot  used  by  each  State  In 
a  regional  primary  shall  include,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  all  candidates  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  such  baUot,  an  "uncommitted 
voter"  category. 

(2)  Each  such  ballot  shaU  alao  Include 
sufficient  space  to  permit  voters  to  cast  votes 
for  an  Individual  whose  name  doea  not  ^>- 
pear  on  the  ballot  by  writing  sucb  individ- 
ual's name  on  the  ballot  in  accordance  with 
the  reqtilrementa.  If  any.  of  the  law  of  the 
State  in  which  the  election  is  held. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  not  include  <m 
tbe  list  of  names  to  tppear  on  the  ballot  of 
any  regional  primary,  the  name  of  any  In- 
dividual who  executes  and  files  with  the 
CommlsElcm  the  foUowlng  affidavit,  executed 
under  oath  before  a  notary  public:     

"I_  ,  being  duly  first  sworn, 

do  depose  and  say  that  I  am  not  now.  and 
do  not  Intend  to  become,  a  candidate  for 
election,  or  for  nomination  for  elen.ion,  to 
the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  States.". 

(h)  The  chief  elections  officer  of  eaeb 
State  in  which  a  regional  primary  is  held 
ShaU  certify  the  results  of  such  regional 
primary  in  his  State  to  the  Oommisalon 
within  a  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the 
Commission,  but  to  no  case  shall  such  period 
exceed  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  the 
primary. 

APPOntTMKMT    OF    COMVUillOIt     DELSCATX8 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  each  State  which  partici- 
pates In  a  regional  primary  may  conduct  an 
election  to  select  a  portion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  the  national  nominating 
conventions  for  the  nomination  of  individ- 
uals for  election  to  the  Office  of  President. 
Delegates  chosen  by  such  a  primary  shall  not 
exceed  65  per  oenttim  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment to  the  national  convention. 

(2)  Each  State  which  provides  that  the 
method  described  In  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
used  to  select  a  portltm  of  the  delegates  (at 
least  35  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of 
delegates)  to  be  selected  in  a  manner  deter- 
mined by  the  poUUcal  party  (vganlzatlons 
of  such  State. 

(b)  (1)  Each  candidate  who  receives  6  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  votes  cast  by  mem- 
bers of  his  political  party  in  a  regional  pri- 
mary shall  appoint  delegates,  from  Statea 
within  the  region  within  which  the  primary 
was  held,  to  the  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  the  poUtical  party  whose  nomi- 
nation he  seeks. 

(2)  The  number  of  delegates  which  each 
such  candidate  shall  appoint  from  each 
State  within  that  re<Tlon  Aall  be  thenum- 
ber  equal  to  the  nroduct  of  (A)  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  by 
members  of  such  candidate's  oolltlcal  party 
in  such  State  which  su*  candidate  received. 
and  (3)  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  se- 
lected In  such  State  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)n).  ^ 

(3)  Any  fra-rtlon  which  results  from  a  cal- 
culation under  oaragraDh  (2)  shall  be 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  nmnber. 

(c)  The  numr)er  of  delegates  for  a  State 
which  remains  after  the  number  of  deleratea 
arpolnted  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  la 
subtracted  from  the  total  itmiber  of  dele- 
gates to  be  appointed  from  such  State  tmder 
subsection  (a)  (1)  shan  be  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  be  appotated  under  sub- 
aectkm  (a)(S). 
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I.  (ft)  TlM  maniiT  Mid  raUBt  to 
vUeh  4al«(Btw  an  bound  to  c«ndldatM  for 
^iui*«^  purpoM*  at  th«  national  nomlnat- 
iBC  oanT«Btlon»  ahall  b*  pr««crlb«d  by  tb« 
party  oiaaiiliaHoin 

(b)  Tbm  eandldato  of  a  poUUcal  party  for 
•iMUon  to  tba  Oflloo  of  Vlc«  PrMldont  ahaU 
bo  aalaotod  by  th«  convontlon  bald  by  that 
party  In  aeoordano*  with  raeh  prooaduraa  aa 
It  may  adopt. 

or  atATH  FOB  ooara  or 


monwaalth    of    Puarto    Rico,    th«    virgin 
Ulanda.  Quam  and  tho  Canal  Zon«.« 


8BC.  •.  Xtpoa  application  tharafor,  tha  Oom- 
mlwlon  ahaU  rolmburaa  aach  Stat*  which 
bald  a  Praahlantlal  primary  in  1B80  for  tha 
eoat  of  convortlnc  from  auch  State's  praaant 
matbod  of  conduetlnc  primary  elections  In 
Ptaaldantlal  alaetlon  yaara  to  the  method 
praaerlbad  by  thla  Act  (aa  datannlned  by  tha 
Oommlaaloa)  to  anabla  cuch  State  to  make 
futuz*  prlmarlaa  bald  within  that  State  con- 
form to  tha  proTlaloos  of  this  Act.  Any  such 
ralmburaaaiant  ahall  ba  granted  one  time 
only  and  no  other  coats  incurred  shall  be 
ralmburaad.  Applications  for  reimbursement 
shall  ba  submitted  at  such  times  and  in 
such  form,  and  ahall  contain  such  Informa- 
tion aa  tba  Oommlaalon  shall  require. 
KTma  or  nn  msaAL  CLacnoita  con  manoif 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Tha  Oommlaalon  shall  meet 
prior  to  aach  rational  primary  and  at  such 
other  tlmaa  aa  It  deems  neceaaary  and  shall — 

(1)  consult  and  cooperate  with  State  offl- 
elaJa  In  order  to  assist  them  In  conducting 
regional  primaries;  and 

(2)  take  such  other  actions  aa  may  be  nec- 
eaaary to  carry  out  the  proTlslons  of  this  Act. 

(b)   The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congreea  and  the  President  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  regional  primary  to  be  held 
under  this  act  on  the  stepa  it  has  taken  to 
implement  the  provisions  of   this  Act.   to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  any  addi- 
tional legislation  which  may  be  necessary  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  regional  primary  sys- 
tem esUbllshed  under  thu  Act. 
BBmnnoMS 
BBC.  8.  Aa  uaad  In  thla  Act.  the  term — 
( 1 )  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commlaalon: 

(3)  "region"  means  any  of  the  following 
fiveraglODa: 

(A)  region  1  comprlaea  Maine.  Masaachu- 
setta.  New  Hampahlre,  Bhode  Island.  Ver- 
mont. Connecticut,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  Delaware: 

(B)  region  3  comprlaea  Ulchlgan.  nunols. 
Indiana,  Ohio.  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky; 

(C)  region  3  comprises  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland.  Virginia.  North  CaroUna. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Mlsalsatppl,  Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  Florida.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rleo.  the  Virgin  lalanda,  and  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(D)  region  4  comprlaea  North  Dakota. 
South  Oakoto,  MlnneaoU,  Wisconsin.  Iowa. 
Nabraaka.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Oklahtxna  Ar- 
>*"aaa.  Texaa.  and  Louisiana:  and 

(■)  region  6  comprlsss  Waahtngton.  Ore- 
rm.  Montana.  Idaho,  Wyosnlng.  California, 
Nerada.  Utah.  Colorado.  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico. Alaaka.  HawaU.  and  Ouam; 

(8)  "regional  primary"  meana  an  election 
held  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act  for  the  expreealon  of  a  preference 
for  tha  nomtnaUon  of  individuals  for  elec- 
tion to  tba  Office  of  Ptealdent; 

(4)  -candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
U  a  candidate  for  nomination  by  a  poliucal 
par^  aaauch  party's  candidate  for  elecUon 
to  the  Office  of  Prealdent: 

(6)  "national  nomination  convention" 
maana  a  convmitton  held  bv  a  poUtlcal  partv 

i^^*****^"*"  °^  candldatea  for  election 
aa  Prealdent  and  Vice  Prealdent:  and 

mA^iyiV*'''°f*°»  *  State  of  the  Unlt^l 
B**««^  tha  Dlatnct  of  Oolumbta,  tha  Corn- 


By  Ui.  HEINZ  (for  hlnuelf  and 
Mr.  lIOTmBAH) : 
8.  1150.  A  bill  to  un«nd  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  esUbllsh  certain  llmiUUons 
with  reqpect  to  the  generallied  system  of 
inferences,  and  for  other  imrpoaes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


UMrranoMS  with  aasracT  to 

tMMa  ararxM  or  rmsnaxifcia 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  part  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  established  the  gen- 
erallied system  of  preferences  (OSP)  to 
assist  developing  countries  In  participat- 
ing more  fully  in  the  international  trad- 
ing system  by  providing  for  duty-free 
entry  on  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
Other  industrialized  nations  have  adopt- 
ed similar  programs. 

After  more  than  5  years  of  operation, 
however,  there  is  considerable  question 
as  to  whether  the  program  fully  meets 
the  intent  of  Congress.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  OSP  is  helping  most  the 
countries  which  need  it  least — those 
which  have  developed  the  most,  in  areas 
where  they  need  It  the  least,  and  that 
it  helps  least  the  lesser  developed  na- 
tions who  need  it  most. 

In  1979,  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  and  Ko- 
rea accounted  for  50  percent  of  all  OSP 
imports,  and  Brazil  and  Mexico  for  an- 
ther 20  percent.  With  these  nve  coun- 
tries taking  up  70  percent  of  OSP  im- 
ports, little  benefit  from  the  program 
goes  to  the  other  130  lesser  developed 
countries.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Q8P 
program  Is  falling  to  graduate  the  most 
advanced  developing  countries  when  the 
volume  of  their  exports  makes  clear  they 
are  now  fully  competitive  in  particular 
economic  sectors.  The  following  table 
demonstrates  the  extent  of  concentra- 
tion of  benefits  among  a  few  more  de- 
veloped nations: 

OSP  duty-free  lmp«trt$ 
[  1078  Share  of  Total] 


Top    S. 


Ftrcent 
—  88. 1 


Taiwan    27.6 

Korea     13.5 

Hong    Kong 10.3 

BraaU     9.0 

Mexico     8.8 

Second  6 14.7 

Israel   3.7 

Slng^iore 3.8 

Yugoslavia   3.9 

Argentina I  a.  8 

India    3.3 

Third  6 7.0 

ChUe    1.7 

Peru 1  i]i 

Portugal    I  n.  4 

Phlllpplnea 1.4 

Uruguay '_  jq 


Ottier 10.3 

The  administration's  5-year  report  on 
the  OSP  system  afDrms  this  inequity: 

The  distribuUon  of  06P  benefits 
among  developing  countries  has  been  un- 
even. Those  high  income  beneficiaries 
which  are  the  United  States  main  trad- 


ing partnen  also  are  tbe  major  bene- 
flclaries  of  the  U.8.  scheme. 

To  deal  more  effectively  with  the  need 
to  encourage  trade  with  the  poorest 
countries.  Senator  MoYmBAM  and  I  are 
Introducing  legialaUon  to  distribute  OSP 
benefits  more  equitably.  ThiM  proposal 
was  initially  suggested  by  LICIT,  the 
labor-industry  coalition  for  Interna- 
tional trade  and  introduced  by  Senator 
UonaBAH  and  myself  In  a  different  form 
last  year  (S.  3201).  Its  major  provision 
provides  for  an  indexing/ graduation  sys- 
tem based  on  country  and  standard  in- 
dustrial classification  (SIC)  codes.  Under 
the  bill,  a  country  would  no  longer  re- 
ceive OSP  benefits  for  a  product  sector  if 
its  exports  to  the  United  States  in  that 
sector  exceeded  $250  million  in  1  year— 
this  figure  to  be  Indexed  as  in  present 
law.  The  term  "product  sector"  is  de- 
fined as  the  appropriate  two-digit  SIC 
code,  which  is  referred  to  In  the  SIC 
manual  as  a  "major  group." 

C^assiflcat'on  by  this  means  would 
eliminate  OSP  treatment  for  the  ad- 
vanced sectors  of  an  economy  which  are 
internationally  competitive,  yet  retain 
OSP  eligibility  for  a  nation  for  other  sec- 
tors of  its  economy,  thus  retaining  in- 
tact the  principle  that  the  benefit  of 
duty-free  importation  should  be  con- 
centrated in  areas  that  are  not  yet  able 
to  compete  with  industrial  economies  on 
equal  terms. 

The  following  table  indicates  how  the 
enactment  of  this  provision  of  the  bill 
would  aflect  current  imports: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
SIC  Category: 

01   (Agricultural  cropa) : 

BrasU $S59.S 

Mexico 828.0 

20  (Food): 

BrasU 872.0 

Mexico 274.2 

Phlllpplnea 652.3 

34  (Lumber  and  wood) : 
Taiwan 363.8 

30  (Rubber  and  plaatlca) : 

Korea 338- 1 

Taiwan 714.7 

31  (Leather  and  leather  producta) : 
Taiwan    366.9 

33  (Primary  metal  Industries) : 

Korea 368.8 

Mexico 600.8 

34  (Fabricated  metal  producta) : 

Taiwan    , 273.0 

38  (Electrical  machinery) : 

Mexico 1,387.8 

Singapore  778.8 

Korea 821.7 

Hong    Kong 672.7 

Taiwan    1,277.6 

37  (Traiuportatlon  equipment) : 

Mexico 264.0 

38  (Scientific  Instruments) : 

Hong    Kong 260.4 

39  (Miscellaneous  manufacturing) : 

Korea  .- 4080 

Hong    Kong 886.0 

Taiwan    617.9 

It  is  Imoor^ant  to  note  at  this  point 
that  the  graduatlcxi  concept  does  not. 
by  itself,  necessarily  lead  to  reductions 
in  imports  of  the  graduated  products. 
If  one  examines  product  categories  for 
the  top  seven  suppliers  which  were 
graduated  by  the  existing  competitive 
need  formula  in  1978,  one  finds  that  in 
those  categories  those  countries'  imports 
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still  grew  by  65  percent  per  W  f rom 
1977  to  1979.  despite  the  graduation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  imports 
of  those  products  from  other  developing 
eoimtrles  over  the  same  period  Increased 
S.3  percent  per  year.  The  obvious  con- 
dusion  is  that  graduation  can.  indeed, 
tead  to  the  focusing  of  benefits  on  the 
poorer  nations  because  it  "makes  room  ' 
for  LDC  imports  ciu-rently  crowded  out 
hy  imports  from  the  m<we  advanced  de- 
veloping nations.  Our  proposal  would 
carry  this  concept  further. 

One  of  the  other  serious  problems  with 
the  present  OSP  system  Is  the  difficulty 
of  removing  items  because  of  Import  sen- 
sitivity. Although  a  number  of  the  most 
Import-sensiUve  products  are  excluded 
from  OSP  by  statute,  many  others  are 
not  and  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
administration  seldom  deletes  an  article 
from  the  OSP  list  because  of  Import 
sensitivity.  The  administration's  recent 
list  makes  sonae  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  in  our  Judgment  it  is  not 
enough,  and  we  are  not  yet  convinced  It 
will  be  sustained. 

According  to  data  presented  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  August  20, 1979,  since 
the  program's  Inception  82  products  had 
been  added  to  the  preference  list  and 
only  19  removed  from  it.  In  the  case  of 
leather  wearing  apparel,  for  example,  it 
took  3  years  for  the  domestic  industry 
to  convince  the  Oovemment  that  this 
Item  should  be  removed  from  the  list, 
even  though  Import  penetration  had 
reached  50  percent  and  was  still  growing. 
Ironically,  in  that  same  case,  the  in- 
dustry has  twice  been  the  victim  of  ad- 
ministration inaction,  as  President 
Carter  dfclded  last  ve^r  not  to  accept  the 
Intem'\t''>nal  Trade  Commission's  rec- 
ommendation for  3  years  of  increased 
taimo  axLer  finding  injury  in  the  in- 
dustry's escape  clause  case.  "Die  reluc- 
tance of  the  Oovemment  to  act  on 
import-sensitive  OSP  items  is  In  marked 
contrasts  to  the  Intentions  of  Congress 
in  creating  the  program.  Section  501  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  specified  that  in 
his  consideration  of  whether  to  provide 
duty-free  treatment  for  an  article,  the 
President  should  consider,  "the  antici- 
pated impact  of  such  action  on  the  U.S. 
producers  of  like  or  directly  competitive 
products." 

onm  Roviaioits 
Present  law  provides  for  exclusion 
from  OSP  for  articles  that  are  subject  to 
a  section  201  import  relief  action  of  a 
section  232  national  security  action.  Our 
legislation  expands  these  exclusions  by 
addlni?  to  them  articles  subject  to  out- 
standing coimtervalllng  or  antidumping 
duties.  That  circumstance  would  occur 
after  a  final  ln.1ury  finding  and  after  a 
final  findini;  of  either  dumplns;  or  a 
subsid".  as  the  case  mav  be.  This  further 
limitation  would  make  clear  our  com- 
mitment to  enforcing  our  law  against 
unfair  trade  practices  and  to  make  sure 
that  such  enforcement  is  well  coordi- 
nated with  overall  trade  policy. 

Otherwise,  we  face  the  circumstance 
^ftitn  countervailinsf  duties  might  be 
Imoo'ied  on  a  subsidized  nroduct  enter- 
ing the  United  States  at  the  same  time 
the  US.  Trade  Representative  is  decid- 


ing to  provide  duty-free  treatment  for 
the  same  article.  The  OSP  system  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  benefits  for  developing 
countries,  and  within  certain  limits  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  absorb  in- 
creased imports  at  some  risk  of  Injury 
to  domestic  Industries. 

It  goes  too  far,  however,  to  suggest 
that  our  policy  should  extend  to  accept- 
ing imports  that  are  the  product  of  un- 
fair trade  practices  by  others.  Products 
which  are  dumped  or  subsidized— and 
which  are  injuring  American  producers- 
have  no  place  in  a  true  free  trade  sys- 
t«n  and  should  be  attacked  at  every 
opportunity.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
an  established  set  of  rules  for  the  Inter- 
national inarket?)lace.  we  must  Insist  on 
full  adherence  to  existing  rules,  however 
Inadequate  they  may  be,  even  on  the 
part  of  developing  nations  just  entering 
Into  international  competition.  While 
the  industrialized  States  should  temper 
their  protectionist  responses  to  imports 
that  are  comijetltive  In  order  to  encour- 
age further  UX:  development,  they 
should  nonetheless  insist  on  firm 
standards  with  respect  to  unfairlv  traded 
goods.  Our  bill  meets  that  standard. 

Second,  our  bill  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  President  to  with- 
draw OSP  benefits  If  a  country  "Im- 
poses unjustifiable,  unreascmable,  or  dis- 
criminatory trade  related  restrictions  or 
requirements  as  conditions  on  Invest- 
ment." This  language  is  an  effort  to  at- 
tack the  performance  requirement  prob- 
lem which  has  been  so  weU  outlined  in 
a  recent  study  by  lACYT.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  execu- 
tive summarv  of  that  study  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

SmacABT 

Preoccupation  with  other  forma  of  trade 
barriers — tariff  and  ncn-tarlff — has  left  un- 
touched an  Increasingly  prevalent  form  of 
protectlOTiIsm  commonly  referred  to  as  per- 
formance requirements.  Trade-related  per- 
formance requirements  are  measures  which 
governments  emplov  to  ensure  that  incoming 
Investments  ferve  particular  national  objec- 
tives. At  best,  these  requirements  arc  mis- 
guided attempte  to  manipulate  economic 
conditions  through  government  flat.  At  worst, 
they  are  transparent  attempts  to  circumvent 
the  Internationally  a-cepted  rules  against 
discriminatory  trade  barriers. 

A  survey  of  performance  requirement  prac- 
Uces  demonstrates  that  virtually  every  ma- 
jor trading  partner  of  the  United  States  Im- 
poses some  form  of  performance  requirement 
on  at  least  some  local  affiliates  of  foreign  cor- 
porations. Both  developing  and  developed 
countries  have  embraced  trade-related  per- 
formance requirements  as  a  means  of  dic- 
tating to  foreign-owned  firms  actions  which 
would  not.  absent  coercion,  be  taVen  In  the 
course  of  sound  business  planning.  These 
actions  m1«!ht  Include  giving  commltmenU 
to  exoort  a  specific  ouantlty.  incorporate  a 
specified  amount  of  local  content,  or  offset 
the  firm's  Imports  by  Its  exports. 

To  cite  the  automobile  Industry  as  Just 
one  example,  over  40  countries  impose  local 
content  mles  or  o»her  trade-relat«d  oerform- 
ance  requirements  on  companies  that  seek  to 
sell  vehicles  In  their  countries.  The  wide- 
spread Impact  of  these  measures  In  the  auto- 
mobUe  sector  has  created  nressures  In  the 
United  States  for  strong  action  to  dismantle 
these  damaging  foreign  practices  or,  as  an 


alternative,  to  adopt  slmUar  measures  In  thla 
country.  . 

Trade-distorting  performance  requirements 
are  a  matter  of  great  concern  because  of  their 
serious  negative  economic  effects.  They  result 
In  a  direct  transfer  of  Investment,  Jobs  and 
production  to  the  country  wtolch  Imp^f* 
them— and  away  from  other  countries.  The 
International  shifu  In  investment,  employ- 
ment, production  and  trade  which  they  cause 
are  not  a  response  to  market  forces.  Bather, 
they  are  the  result  of  government  flat.  Their 
purpose  U  to  Increase  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  country  imposing  such  measurw  dl- 
recUy  at  the  expense  of  other  countriM— a 
new  form  of  beggar-thy-nelghbor  pcJlcy.  Bal- 
ance of  paymenu  pressures  brougtot  on  by 
ever-Increasing  oil  Import  bills  could  weu 
lead  to  a  more  widespread  use  of  such  meas- 
ures. Such  government-directed  economic 
decisions  not  only  Injure  other  countries, 
they  also  result  in  the  na«allccat1on  of  re- 
sources internationally,  with  predictably  ad- 
verse consequences  for  efficiency.  Inflation, 
and  employment. 

As  the  volume  of  international  investment 
Increases,  the  degree  of  government  inter- 
vention typified  by  trade-related  perfor- 
mance requirements  Is  certain  to  have  an 
even  greater  Impact  in  offsetting  normal  mar- 
ket forces  and  distorting  national  economlaa. 
Distortions  feed  on  distortions  and  ultimate- 
ly every  country  could  be  forced  to  adopt 
policies  designed  to  protect  domestic  em- 
ployment and  Industries  against  theae  for- 
eign unfair  practices. 

An  especially  dlstrublng  Impact  of  per- 
formance requirements  in  the  undermining 
of  the  open  international  economic  environ- 
ment which  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
effort  over  the  last  35  years.  Through  mter- 
natlonal  agreements  s\ich  as  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT). 
the  United  States  and  its  trading  partners 
have  agreed  not  to  use  governmental  regu- 
lations as  a  means  of  discriminating  against 
imports  in  favor  of  domestic  production  ex- 
cept under  specific  conditions  where  serious 
Injury  has  been  caused  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. Without  adherence  to  this  important 
principle.  In  aU  measures  affecting  trade,  the 
progressive  elimination  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  would  be  meaningless.  Unreg- 
ulated practices,  such  as  trade-related  per- 
formance requirements,  are  thus  undemUn- 
ing  the  system  of  fair  and  open  trade  estab- 
lished under  the  QATT. 

Neither  the  letter  nor  the  Intent  of  tha 
GATT  permit  such  a  result.  A  review  of  tha 
trade-distorting  performance  require- 
ments—such as  local  conUnt  requlremenU 
and  export  commitments — In  light  of  the 
GATT  rtiles  indicates  that  the  righU  granted 
by  the  GATT  are  Infringed  by  such  practlcea. 
In  particular,  performanc*  requirements 
should  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
GATT*8  rules  on  national  treatment  (Arti- 
cle ni),  subsidies  (Article  XVI),  and  aUte- 
tradlng  enterprises  (Article  XVn).  Further- 
more, the  new  Subaldles  Code  can  be  Invoked 
to  chaUenge  certain  types  of  performance 
requirements  that  have  the  effect  of  export 
subsidies.  Finally,  many  trade-distorting 
performance  requirements  appear  to  contra- 
vene provisions  of  friendship,  conmierce  and 
navigation  treaties. 

The  United  States  should  not  hesitate  to 
pursue  the  remedies  available  under  Intar- 
natlonal  agreements  to  challenge  these  un- 
fair, discriminatory  practices.  There  must  tie 
no  reluctance  to  chaUenge  these  practices 
despite  the  claims  made  by  foreign  govern- 
ments that  these  measures  are  poliucauy 
sensitive  and  necessary.  If  we  fall  to  act,  we 
may.  through  sUence,  legitimise  theae  prac- 
tices, and  thus  contribute  to  their  prolifera- 
tion. 

The  UJ3.  Government  should  not  wait  for 
a  specific  complamt  to  be  filed  from  private 
parties.  This  approach  will  not  suffice.  Pri- 
vate  partlea   often    must    accq>t   economic 
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must 


M  tbay  flad  tb«m.  OompanlM 
th«  judgBMnt  wtMth«r  to  ac- 

UmibmItw  to  local  praetlcM  or 
r»fui«  to  InTWt.  Most  compmHi  ziuUce  tbe 
uadantaiuUbl*  Ju<lcxn«nt  tb»t  confronting  a 
fondfn  fOTwnnMnt  by  brlaglng  a  comp.aint 
will  only  iwult  in  dawttng  their  own  com- 
■wrelal  project*  and  glTlng  their  foreign 
eompcUtocB  an  unwarranted  nurket  advan- 


Wbat  to  needed  U  reeofnltlon  that  the  is- 
sue of  performance  requirements  should  now 
be  given  high  priority  in  VS.  trade  policy 
formulation  and  placed  on  the  agenda  for 
International  negotiation.  The  remedies 
available  In  international  agreements  should 
be  pursued. 

Our  trading  partners  should  be  reminded 
that  the  surrlTal  of  an  open  trading  cystem 
to  based  on  the  maintenance  of  reciprocal 
accsss  to  markets.  Let  no  one  doubt  that  the 
ITnlted  etatee  wUI  take  whatever  acUons  are 
required  to  curb  the  use  of  measures  which 
undermine  the  global  system  of  fair  and 
open  trade. 

Mr.  President,  in  including  this  pro- 
Tlsioo  In  the  bill.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
waijt  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  other 
meana  of  dealing  with  the  same  problem 
through  existing  OATT  procedures,  and 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  President  al- 
ready has  the  authority  provided  by  this 
section  of  the  bill.  Even  so,  I  believe  it  is 
ImpOTtant  that  the  Congress  turn  its  at- 
tention to  this  growing  problem  which 
threatens  to  have  serious  economic  con- 
sequences for  us;  and  it  is  the  belief  of 
Senator  Motnihan  and  myself  that  this 
proTislOD  will  help  to  focus  congressional 
attention  and  study  on  these  practices 
by  other  nations,  particularly  developing 
natians.  and  in  doing  so  will  contribute 
to  the  international  debate  on  how  to 
better  control  all  nootarlff  barriers.  Ob- 
viously denial  of  QSP  benefits  is  not  the 
only  tool  to  use  in  that  effort,  but  it 
represents  a  beginning  that  will  be  a 
foundatim  for  further  discussion. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  today  contains  language 
establlahinc  a  petition  procedure  permit- 
ting interested  private  parUes  to  seek 
remoYal  of  QSP  benefits  because  per- 
formance requirements  have  been  im- 
posed. This  process,  while  insuring  the 
appropriate  degree  of  discretion  for  the 
administering  authority,  also  guarantees 
petltlooers  a  definite  answer  within  90 
days,  mwentlng  the  Qovemment  from 
stmply  "swallowing"  the  petltl<Mi  and 
never  providing  a  substantive  response. 
The  petitl<Ri  procedure  also  applies  to 
sectloo  3  of  the  bill  which  adds  a  provi- 
sion containing  some  additional  factws 
the  President  must  consider  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  limit  or  withdraw  the 
duty-free  treatment  provided  by  the  OSP 
program.  These  factors  include  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  import  sensitivity  of  the 
•rtlde  In  question  baaed  on: 

First,  growth  in  the  import  penetra- 
tion ratio  of  an  imvotU  of  that  article; 
second,  declines  in  emoloyment  in  the 
Ublted  States  connected  with  the  pro- 
duetkn  of  like  or  direcUy  compeUtlve 
articles:  third,  the  volume  of  imports  of 
directly  competitive  articles;  fourth,  the 
fact  that  the  article  in  questlcm  is  like 
or  directly  compeUUve  with  articles 
•Iready  excluded  from  OSP  treatment 
under  section  503;  and  fifth,  any  other 
roevant  factors.  In  addltton.  If  the  Prw- 


ident  finds  that  the  conditions  in  first 
and  second  above  exist  in  an  industry 
with  very  small  domestic  production 
compared  to  imports,  then  he  could  con- 
tinue the  OSP  benefit  only  if  he  found 
it  in  the  national  economic  interest  to 
do  so. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  tie 
the  program  more  closely  to  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  to  insure  the  problems  of  import- 
impacted  industries  are  fully  considered. 
Rather  than  simply  exclude  more  prod- 
ucts by  statute,  as  was  done  when  the 
program  vras  created  In  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  we  are  adding  these  import  sen- 
sitivity criteria  to  insure  that  that  ques- 
tion is  adequately  considered  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  manner  which  gives 
them  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  changing 
economic  conditions. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  these 
changes,  particularly  the  SIC  code  pro- 
vision, are  additions  to  the  current  pro- 
gram, not  substitutes  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  after  5  years  experience 
with  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences we  believe  it  is  time  for  an  over- 
haul. The  Carter  administration  pro- 
posed some  procedural  changes  which 
the  Reagan  administration  has  appar- 
ently begun  to  implement  without  addi- 
tional legislation.  In  our  judgment  that 
is  not  enough.  A  complete  reevaluation 
of  the  OSP  program  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine how  it  can  l}est  meet  the  needs  of 
lesser  developed  countries,  and  how  we 
can  avoid  having  all  the  benefits  of  the 
program  consumed  by  the  more  devel- 
oped countries. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  latter 
countries  no  Imiger  need  our  support  or 
assistance.  Rather  it  suggests  that  the 
OSP  procr^m,  conceived  for  LE)C's,  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  support  to  the 
relatively  advanced  newly  industrializing 
countries  (NIC's).  While  committed  to 
our  proposals,  we  are  also  bring  them 
forward  to  stimulate  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  the  OSP  program.  One 
hearinR  was  held  last  November  25.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  committee  will 
promptly  schedule  additional  hearings 
and  then  take  up  the  bill.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as 
follows : 

S.  1160 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
804  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3404) 
U  amended — 

(1)   by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subeecUons  (g)  and  (h).  respectively; 
(3)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (c):  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  any  country  has  exported  (directly  or 
indirectly)  to  the  Dnlted  States  during  a 
calendar  year  a  quantity  of  articles  within 
any  Major  Group  (as  denned  In  the  Stand- 
ard Industrial  Classification  Manual  moat 
recently  issued  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget)  having  an  appraised  value  In 
excees  of  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
raUo  to  •360.000,000  as  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  preced- 


ing calendar  year  (as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce)  bears  to  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States  for 
calendar  year  1980,  then,  not  later  than  90 
diys  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  exports  occurred,  such  country 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  beneficiary  develop- 
ing country  with  respect  to  all  articles 
within  such  Major  Group. 

"(e)  For  purpoeee  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d).  the  term  'country'  does  not  Include  an 
association  of  countries  which  is  treated  as 
one  country  under  section  603(a)(3),  but 
does  include  a  country  which  Is  a  member  of 
any  such  association. 

"(f)  Whenever  the  importation  of  any 
merchandise  from  any  country  is  the  subject 
of  an  affirmative  final  determination  by  the 
United  States  Internal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  303.  708,  or  738  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  such  merchandise  from  that 
country  shall  not  be  eligible  for  duty-free 
treatment  under  this  title  during  the  period 
In  which  any  duties  Imposed  on  that  mer- 
chandise under  section  303,  70d,  or  736  of 
such  Act  are  In  effect.". 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  603 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  3403(b)) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and", 

(3)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  If  such  country — 

"(A)  Imcoses  unjustifiable,  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  trade  related  restrictions 
or  requirements  as  conditions  on  Investment 
which  directly  or  Indirectly  burden  or  re- 
strict the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  otherwise  Imposes  unjustifiable,  un- 
reasonable or  discriminatory  restrictions  on 
foreign  Investment.",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (8),  the  President 
may  limit  the  restrictions  under  such  para- 
graph with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  a 
country  to  be  designated  as  a  beneficiary 
developing  country  to  particular  sectors,  In- 
dustrlee,  or  articles.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  603(b)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  24e3(b)), 
as  In  effect  before  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)(4).  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (7)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(7).  and  (8)". 

Skc.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  604  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (13  U.8.C.  3484(a))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  The  President  may  withdraw,  sus- 
pend, or  limit  the  aopllcatlon  of  the  duty- 
free treatment  accorded  under  section  601; 
except  that  no  rate  of  duty  may  be  estab- 
lished In  respect  of  any  article  pursuant  to 
this  section  other  than  the  rate  which  would 
apply  but  for  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  (A)  In  taking  any  action  under  this 
subsection,  the  President  shall  consider  the 
factors  set  forth  In  sections  601  and  602  (c). 

"(B)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  as  to  whether  an  article  should 
be  continued  to  be  designated  as  a  duty-free 
article  (whether  such  determination  Is  made 
on  the  President's  own  Initiative  or  pursuant 
to  a  complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (3)), 
the  President  shall  determine  whether  con- 
tinued designation  of  an  article  is  appropri- 
ate In  light  of  the  Import  sensitivity  of  that 
article  due  to^ 

"(I)  a  significant  level  and  growth  In  the 
Import  penetration  ratio  for  all  Imports  of 
such  article, 

"(11)  a  decline  In  employment  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  connection  with  the  production 
of  a  like  or  directly  competitive  article. 

"(Ill)  the  volume  of  Imports  of  directly 
competitive  artlclee  (whether  or  not  exclud- 
ed from  duty-free  trsatmsnt), 
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"(Iv)  the  fact  that  sudh  article  Is  Ilks  or 
directly  competitive  with  an  arttds  or  arti- 
cles already  exoluded  from  duty-free  treat- 
ment pursuant  to  section  603  or  a  Presiden- 
tial determination  under  this  section,  and 

"(V)  any  othsr  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
this  deiermlnfltlon. 

"(C)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  con- 
ditions referred  to  in  clatises  (1)  and  (U)  of 
subparagraph  (B)  are  present  In  a  domestic 
Industry  the  production  of  which  Is  dispro- 
portionately small  In  relatUm  to  the  total 
volume  of  duty-free  Imports  of  like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  products,  the  President 
shall  authorize  the  continued  designation  of 
such  product  for  duty-free  treatment  only 
If  he  finds  It  to  In  the  national  economic 
Interest. 

"(S)  (A)  Any  Intarestad  party  may  Ilia  a 
complaint  with  the  Unltad  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative alleging  that — 

"(1)  as  a  result  of  changed  clrctuutances, 
a  beneficiary  developing  country  should  be 
barred  from  designation  under  section  603 
(b).or 

"(11)  the  factors  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(a)  (3)  (B)  Justify  limiting  the  application 
of  duty-free  treatment  with  respect  to  par- 
ticular sectors.  Industries  or  articles. 

"(B)  Within  93  days  after  receipt  of  such 
complaint — 

"(1)  the  Trade  Representative  sbsU — 

"(I)  conduct  a  review  to  determine  the 
validity  of  such  complaint, 

"(n)  upon  request  of  the  complainant, 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  complaint,  and 

"(in)  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  such  complaint, 
and 

"(11)  the  President  shall  make  a  deter- 
mination under  paragn^h  (1)  (without  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  section  602 (a) 
(3) )  with  respect  to  the  country  or  the 
article  and  transmit  such  determination  to 
Congress,  Including  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  such  a  determination  and  the  de- 


termination (U  any)  required  under  para- 
graph (2)(C). 

"(C)  If.  wltbln  90  days  after  the  date  a 
determination  Is  transmitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (U).  both  Houses  of  Congress 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving 
such  determination,  paragr^h  (1)  shall  be 
i4>pUed  as  If  the  President  had  made  the 
opposite  determination.  Any  resolution 
under  thto  subparagraidi  shall  be  treated  In 
the  same  manner  as  a  resolution  under  sec- 
tion 303(c). 

"(D)   The  Trade  Representative  shall — 

"(1)  Issue  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  complaints  and  the  conduct  of  re- 
views and  hearings  under  this  paragraph, 
and 

"(11)  report  to  the  Congress  on  July  1  and 
January  I  of  each  year  with  reqiect  to  all 
reviews  and  hearings  conducted  during  the 
preceding  6-month  period.".* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Hxnfz  and  I  are  reintroducing 
our  bill  to  reform  the  generalized  systnn 
of  preferences,  a  part  of  our  interna- 
tional trade  laws  designed  to  assist  de- 
veloping countries.  OSP.  as  it  is  known, 
is  a  valuable  but  flawed  scheme,  and  our 
intention  is  to  bring  the  OSP  program 
more  closely  in  line  with  its  original 
purposes. 

Trade  preferences  for  developing 
countries  can  be  traced  back  at  least  to 
the  1964  UNCTTAD  meeting,  at  which 
Raul  Prebisch  promoted  it.  The  sugges- 
tion was  that  by  reducing  tariff  barriers 
facing  developing  countries,  the  richer 
nations  could  aid  poorer  in  increasing 
their  exports  and  integrating  their  eco- 
nomics into  the  international  trading 
system. 

Twenty-three  industrialized  countries 
now  have  OSP  programs,  the  earliest 


having  become  operative  In  1971.  For 
the  United  States,  OSP  was  established 
by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  promote  eco- 
nomic progress  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries without  causing  harm  to  American 
industry.  It  gives  products  of  de\  eloping 
countries  preferential  access  to  the  UJS. 
market:  while  products  from  industrial- 
ized countries  pay  the  applicable  tariff, 
goods  from  tieneflciary  developing  coun- 
Mes  enter  the  United  States  duly  free. 
In  1980.  approximately  $7.3  biUion  in 
merchandise  entered  the  United  States 
duty  free  imder  OSP. 

While  the  goal  of  OSP  was  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  compete  in  the  inter- 
national system,  after  5  years  of  oper- 
ation it  is  clear  that  this  goal  is  not 
being  met.  Most  developing  countries  are 
getting  few  or  no  benefits  from  the  OSP 
program,  while  a  few  of  the  richest  and 
most  competitive  developing  countries 
receive  all  the  benefits.  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  South  Korea  account  for  50 
percent  of  all  imports  under  OSP,  and 
Brazil  and  Mexico  for  another  20  per- 
cent. Thus  there  is  a  disproportionate 
benefit  to  the  most  advanced  countries, 
which  need  OSP  least,  and  practically 
no  benefit  to  the  poorer  countries  which 
need  OSP  most. 

This  conclusion  emerges  clearly  from 
the  previous  administration's  own  re- 
view of  OSP,  in  its  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  first  5  years'  operation  of 
the  U.S.  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences, transmitted  to  Coneress  on  April 
17.  1980.  (House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Print  96-58) .  The  data  is  present- 
ed in  the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
report. 


TABLE  l.-«SP  DUTY-FREE  IMPORTS  BY  BENEFICIARY  DEVELOPING  COUNTRY  (BDC)  GROUPING) 
(Sliari  of  total ;  dollar  anMunts  in  milliontl 


BDC  iraup 


197* 


1976 


1977 


197t 


AllBDC'i _  100.0  $3,160          J3,«7«            15,204 

BymhM: 

Latin  America 2Sl9  904           1.119             1.554 

Europs IS  197               ZflS                 2*6 

NtarEast. e.3  199               234                 330 

Asia , S6.3  1.571             2,177              2,929 

Africa ; 2.0 29«  143                 105 

By  level  of  devdopinent; 

Advanced  rfev^Dini countries 37.4  2,451 

Mid-level  developin> countries 9.3  COl 

Le^i  developed  developini  countries..  3.3  lOS 

Other , „  .1  I 


3,301 

444 

132 

1 


4,547 
4«5 

170 
3 


BDC  roup 


197« 
(percent) 


1976 


1977 


1978 


By  supplier  position: 
Top  5 

Taimn 

Korea 

Hone  Konf. 

Brazil 

Mexico 

Second  5 

Israel 

Sincapore. . 
Yufodavia.. 
Arientina.. 
India 

TWrd  5 

CWIe 

Peru 

Portvial 

Ptiilippinas. 
Urufuay 

OBiar 


6S.1 

1.870 

2.642 

3,544 

27.5 
12.5 
113 

728 
327 
347 
215 
253 

912 
532 
486 
3U 
368 

1.433 

6a 

537 

9.0 

461 

8.8 

451 

14.7 

476 

522 

765 

3.7 
2.9 

116 
73 

154 
72 
61 

146 
107 
116 

77 
76 

191 
153 

2.9 
2.8 
2.3 

152 
14« 
120 

7.0 

160 

222 

364 

1.7 
1.5 
L4 
1.4 
1.0 

22 

44 

9 

59 

27 

24 

31 
S4 
77 
29 

(7 
71 
73 
71 
54 

10.2 


654 


492 


531 


■  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  countries  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  GNP  into  ad- 
vanced devetopini  countiies  (over  JI.IOO).  mid-level  developini  countries  {1300-!!, 100).  and  less 
developad  develapini  countries  (below  1300X  See  appendix  VII.D.  for  listini  of  beneficiary  de- 
velopini countries  by  per  capita  GNP  rankint. 


Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totih  due  to  roundinf. 
So<i-r«:  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Itw  Census, 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
OfiP  prosnun  does  contain  safeguards 
<U»1gna<1  to  ivovlde  some  protection  for 
VA.  prodiicers  and  Insure  that  all  OSP 
benefits  do  not  go  to  the  most  advanced 
derdoiilng  countries.  Products  are  in- 
eUgU)le  for  OCP  treatment  if  they  are 
the  subject  of  an  "Import  relief"  action 
under  section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974:  and  imports  of  a  product  from  a 
particular  country  become  ineligible  for 
OflP  If  they  surpass  "competitive  need" 
tiTnt^t**?""  Tliese  limitations  suspend 
OSP  treatment  if  lmi)orts  of  the  product 
tram  the  country  in  question  exceed  50 
percent  of  all  imports  of  the  product  in 
that  year,  or  exceed  In  indexed  dollar 
amount,  now  close  to  $46  million,  in 
value. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  data  that  OSP 
Is  not  working  as  it  was  designed  to 
work.  TtM  levels  of  concentration  of  ben- 
efits in  the  most  advanced,  richest,  and 
most  competitive  developing  nations  are 
excessive,  and  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  vast  majority  of  developing  nations 
are  slim  or  nonexistent.  And  for  these 
reasons,  the  OSP  system  is  not  properly 
providing  i>rotection  to  American  in- 
dustry and  American  workers. 

In  May  1980  the  House  Trade  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  the  oversight 
of  the  generalized  system  of  preferences, 
(serial  96-96.  May  8.  1980).  Among  the 
witnesses  that  day  were  Amory  Hough- 
ton, Jr.,  chairman  of  Coming  Olass,  and 
Howard  D.  Samuel,  president  of  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
APIj-CIO.  They  testified  as  cochairmen 
of  LICIT,  the  Labor  Industry  Coalition 
For  International  Trade,  a  group  of 
unions  and  corporations  which  have 
Joined  together  on  trade  policy  issues. 
In  their  testimony  they  outlined  a  plan 
which  is  the  basis  for  the  legislation  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  I  introduced  last  Novem- 
ber 17  and  the  revised  bill  we  are  rein- 
troducing today. 

We  propose  a  number  of  reforms  of  the 
OSP  system,  which  would  provide  greater 
protection  for  U.8.  producers  and  would 
reduce  the  concentration  of  OSP  bene- 
fits In  a  few  relatively  advanced  coun- 
tries. First,  we  believe  that  when  a  prod- 
uct has  been  the  subject  of  an  unfair 
trade  practice  determination  by  the  U.S. 
Oovemment — a  finding  of  either  dump- 
Inc  or  subsidization — it  should  no  longer 
receive  OSP  benefits.  Those  who  engage 
In  unfair  trade  practices  in  violation  of 
United  States  and  international  law 
abotild  lose  their  preferential  access  to 
the  U.8.  market. 

Omllarly.  our  bUl  would  allow  the 
President  the  additional  discretionary 
authority  to  limit  OSP  eligibility  if  a 
country  imposes  discriminatory  trade- 
rdated  performance  requirements.  These 
practices,  such  as  export  performance  re- 
quirements or  local  content  require- 
ments, are  an  Increasingly  prevalent 
form  of  protectionism  that  circumvent 
tntemational  agreements  to  prohibit  dis- 
criminatory trade  barriers.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  both  the 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
(OATT)  and  the  recently  ad(9ted  multi- 


lateral trade  negotiations  (MTN)  that 
governmental  regulations  not  be  used  m 
a  means  <tf  discriminating  against  im- 
ports in  favor  of  domestic  production, 
except  under  specific  conditions  where 
serious  injury  has  been  caused  to  a  do- 
mestic industry.  Those  who  use  perform- 
ance requirements  are  in  essence  trad- 
ing unfairly  to  their  singular  advantage 
and  should  therefore  lose  their  prefer- 
ential access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Second,  we  believe  the  competitive 
need  limitation  should  be  extended  from 
particular  products  to  product  sectors. 
Accordingly,  we  propose  a  second  tier  of 
competitive  need  limitation  when  total 
Imports— both  OSP  and  non-OSP — 
from  a  country  in  a  product  sector — such 
as  electronics,  or  heavy  machinery — ex- 
ceed $250  million,  the  country  should 
lose  OSP  benefits  for  that  sector;  $250 
million  in  exports  to  the  United  States 
indicate  that  in  that  entire  sector,  the 
country  has  become  internationally  com- 
petitive. The  impact  of  this  $250  million 
cutoff  rule  were  the  program  in  effect  in 
1979.  is  shown  in  table  2. 

TABLE  2.-IMPACT  OF  1250,000.000  CUTOFF  RULE  ON  TOTAL 
IMPORTS  BY  2-DIGIT  SIC  IN  1979 

|l*  mHlioni  o(  doHanl 


GSP' 

Total 

imports 

imports 

SICMlfiary 

1979 

1979 

01 

Arxulturil  crops: 

BruH        

2.0 
6.4 

559.5 

Meiico 

82S.9 

70 

Food: 

Brull            

148.8 

113.9 

9.9 

117.8 

672.0 

Mtiico             

274.2 

552.3 

24 

Lumber  and  wood:  Taiwan 

353.6 

30 

RublMf  and  plastics: 

Taiwan 

117.8 

714.7 

Koraa 

22.2 

338.1 

31 

Laathtr     and    loattiar    pradiKts: 

Taiwan 

11.6 

256.9 

33 

Primary  matal  Industrits: 

Koraa 

74.8 

356.8 

M»«ico 

46.6 

500  6 

34 

Fsbficatad  matal  products:  Taiwan. . 

118.4 

273.0 

36 

Elactrical  mKhincry  and  (loctronic 
equipment). 

Tat  wan 

268.1 

1,277.5 

Korea 

136.  S 

821.7 

Hon 1  Kong 

156.4 
113  4 

572.7 

Singapore 

776.6 

MeiKO  - 

44.6 

1,  287.  8 

37 

Transportation  equipment   Mesico  . 

24.1 

254.0 

3S 

Scientific  instruments   Hong  Kong.. 

55.5 

260.4 

W 

MiscrilaneoMs  manufacturers: 

Taiwan.. 

320.1 

517  9 

Korea 

252  3 

408.0 

Hong  Kong                        

176.4 

685  0 

I  Importi  that  ente-ed  the  Unitel  States  duty-l'ee  undo'  the 
GSP  program  and  wtach  would  not  qualify  loi  GSP  preferential 
treatment  under  ttie  S250.000.000  cutoll  rule. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Third,  we  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  administra- 
tive changes  in  the  program  to  insure 
that  the  import  sensitivity  of  domestic 
industries  is  a  more  operative  condition 
to  withdraw  the  application  of  duty-free 
GSP  treatment.  Specifically,  our  bill  es- 
tablishes a  procedure  which  would  per- 
mit an  interested  private  party  to  peti- 
tion the  President  for  removal  of  OSP 
preferential  treatment  for  a  country,  a 
product  sector,  an  industry,  or  an  ar- 
Ucle.  Within  90  days  of  filing  the  peti- 
tion, the  U.S.  Special  Trade  Represent- 
ative must  by  law  conduct  a  review  and 


hold  public  hearings.  Upon  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Trade  Representative, 
the  President  must  miUte  a  determina- 
tion and  include  a  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons. This  procedure  will  guarantee  that 
eoiy  Import  injury  deemed  serious  un- 
der the  OSP  program  will  be  remedied. 
We  believe  these  reforms  will  reduce 
the  seriousness  of  some  of  the  problems 
I  have  mentioned  and  will  thereby  help 
achieve  the  original  alms  of  the  OSP 
program. 


By  Mr.  MITCHEUi: 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  day- 
light saving  time  commence  each  year  on 
the  first  Simday  in  March  rather  than 
the  last  Sunday  In  April;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cmnmerce,  Science,  and 
Transportatkm. 

KXTSNSION    or    DATUOHT    SAVINO    TUCK 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  extoid  day- 
light saving  time  by  2  months.  Under 
this  bill,  daylight  saving  would  begin  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  and  continue  un- 
til the  first  Simday  in  November,  a  total 
of  8  months  instead  of  the  present  6. 

This  is  a  simple,  commonsense  meas- 
ure that  would  save  much  more  than 
dayli^t. 

For  one  thing,  It  would  save  fuel.  The 
Department  of  lYansportatlon  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  estimate 
that  extended  daylight  saving  would  save 
1  to  2  percent  of  the  country's  electrical 
energy  usage  diutog  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  That  adds  up  to  100,- 
000  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  at  a  time  when 
our  country  is  searching  desperately  for 
ways  to  conserve  energy  and  reduce  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil.  At  current 
oil  prices,  that  would  mean  a  saving  of 
more  than  $150  million  a  year.  These 
projected  savings  would  reflect  only  the 
reduction  in  electrical  usage  that  would 
result  from  increased  davlight  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  early  evening  hoiu^.  The 
total  energy  saving  could  prove  to  be 
even  greater  when  heating  and  trans- 
poriation  fuel  costs  are  tak«i  Into 
account. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  that  extensi<m  of  dayll^t 
saving  into  March  and  April  would  de- 
crease tralBc  fatalities  during  those 
months  bv  1  to  2  percent.  That  means 
scores  of  lives  would  be  saved,  and  thou- 
sands of  injuries  prevented. 

In  1974,  daylight  saving  was  extended 
to  12  months  as  an  emergency  measure 
in  response  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of 
1973.  Probably  the  greatest  public  fear 
growing  out  of  that  experience — and  <me 
that  led  Congress  to  revert  to  the  6- 
monOi  daylight  saving  plan — concerned 
the  safety  of  children  who  were  sent  to 
school  in  early  morning  darkness.  That 
concerns  me,  too.  and  in  drafting  this 
bill  I  have  minimized  the  danger  to 
schoolchildren,  while  taking  advantage 
of  the  overall  traffic  safety  gains  offered 
t>y  extended  daylight  saving. 

If  daylight  saving  began  th«^  «>«^un- 
day  in  liCarch.  as  I  have  proposed,  most 
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areas  of  the  cotmtry  would  have  simrise 
no  later  than  they  do  in  October  under 
the  ciurent  system.  In  other  words,  these 
children  would  face  no  greater  risks 
than  they  do  today.  Studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  confirm 
this;  the  agency  analyzed  traffic  acci- 
dent data  from  1974  and  found  that 
while  there  was  an  increased  accident 
risk  for  schoolchildren  in  January  and 
February  (when  dayUght  saving  was  in 
effect  during  those  months),  there  was 
no  detectable  increase  in  accidents  in- 
volving schoolchildren  during  March 
and  April. 

My  proposal  to  extend  daylight  sav- 
ing to  the  first  Simday  in  November 
would  give  an  added  hour  of  daylight — 
and  safety — ^to  children  on  Halloween 
night,  which  now  occurs  after  the 
changeover  to  standard  time. 

Finally,  a  study  here  In  Washington. 
D.C..  after  the  1974  daylight  saving  ex- 
periment, showed  a  10-  to  13-percent  de- 
crease in  violent  crime  during  winter 
and  spring  months  that  came  under  day- 
light saving  for  the  first  time.  This  study 
was  too  limited  to  support  broad,  natlcm- 
wide  conclusions,  but  it  suggests  yet  an- 
other reason  for  extending  daylight 
saving. 

The  major  problem  with  the  existing 
daylight  saving  law,  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966,  is  that  It  does  not  save 
nearly  as  much  daylight  as  it  ctxild. 
That  is  to  say,  our  clocks  could  be  better 
adjusted  to  match  available  hours  of 
daylight  with  the  hours  when  most  peo- 
ple are  up  and  about.  The  problem  with 
the  6-month  daylight  saving  plan  is  that 
It  is  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
longest  day  of  the  year,  which  occurs  at 
the  summer  solstice,  around  June  21  or 
22.  Under  the  present  plan,  there  are 
about  129  days  of  daylight  saving  after 
the  simimer  solstice,  but  only  about  55 
days  before  it.  This  year,  for  example, 
daylight  saving  will  begin  on  April  27. 
nearly  2  months  before  the  solstice,  and 
end  on  October  25,  nearly  4  months  after 
it.  Hence,  we  are  wasting  about  2  months 
of  potential  daylight  time.  Mv  bill  would 
create  a  more  nearly  svmmetrical  plan. 

If  dayll«;ht  saving  began  the  first  Sun- 
day in  March,  sunrise  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  would  occur  no  later  than  it 
does  in  October  under  the  present  plan. 
The  only  areas  of  the  country  to  experi- 
ence any  change  would  be  those  south 
of  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude,  where 
sunrise  would  range  from  5  to  15  min- 
utes later,  for  an  average  of  5  to  14  days 
in  March. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
dates  I  have  proposed  for  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  dayll^t  saving,  the  first 
Sunday  in  March  and  the  first  In  Novem- 
ber. But  I  think  they  are  the  best  we 
can  do.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  analyzed  many  different  pro- 
posals for  restructuring  daylight  saving 
and  has  cmicluded  that  this  plan  la: 

The  be$t  dayUght  saving  compromise.  In 
terms  of  trying  to  minimize  the  problems  of 
later  daylight  saving  ■unrlsei,  while  preserv- 
ing the  maximum  daylight  saving  benefits. ' 

I  urge  my  ccdleagues  to  Join  me  In 
support  of  this  worthwhile  measure.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  XVU  oi  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  physical  fitness  and 
q?ort8  medicine;  to  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

PHTSXCAL  rrrNBSS  AMD  BPOKTS  UKDVCOn  ACT  OF 
1981 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thorisation for  the  Office  of  Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Medicine,  which  is  part 
of  the  Department  ot  Health  and  Human 
Service's  Office  of  Health  Inf(Hination 
and  Protection. 

All  too  often  the  American  idea  of 
health  c;j%  is  synonymous  with  the 
treatment  of  disease,  when,  in  fact,  if 
individuals  took  positve  steps  to  kec^ 
themselves  healthy  by  exercising  and 
eating  right  t&e  amount  that  our  coun- 
try spends  on  health  services  could  be 
dramatically  reduced. 

Our  country's  affluence  has  promoted 
a  lifestyle  which  has  contributed  to  a 
number  of  needless  and  costly  medical 
problems.  With  the  arrival  of  the  tele- 
vision into  the  home,  Americans  l>egan 
to  get  more  satisfaction  from  watching 
spOTting  events  than  participating  in 
them.  Our  children  are  entertained  by 
television  3  to  5  hours  a  day,  every  day, 
and  adults  also  often  retire  to  "that 
comfortable  chair"  after  a  hard  day  and 
do  not  even  contemplate  the  benefits  of 
exercise. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  jogging,  bicycling,  and  racquet 
sports,  but,  unfortunately,  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  regularly  participate  in  any 
physical  fitness  activity  and  our  national 
level  of  awareness  of  the  importance  and 
techniques  of  physical  fitness  is  low. 

In  1978  Congress  agreed  to  create  the 
Office  of  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
Medicine  in  order  to  focus  on  our  na- 
tional physical  fitness  needs  and  to  ex- 
plore the  relationship  of  physical  fitness 
to  health.  The  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  advises  the 
office's  staff  and  provides  valuable  tech- 
nical assistance  to  them. 

The  legislation  is  in  three  parts.  The 
first  section  sets  out  the  general  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  and  establishes  a 
clearinghouse  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  information  and  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties lietween  the  Department  and  the 
private  sector.  The  second  section  estab- 
Tshes  a  grant  program  for  States  to 
establish  their  own  physical  fitness 
coimcils  to  work  with  local  groups  to  as- 
sess their  physical  fitness  needs.  In  ad- 
dition, the  director  of  the  State  coun- 
cil Is  authorized  to  fund  community  proj- 
ects In  the  schools,  at  the  workplace  and 
for  special  population  groups  like  sen<or 
citizens  to  demonstrate  the  relationship 
of  physical  fitness  to  health.  These  State 
activities  comprise  75  percent  of  the 
funding  for  this  office,  liie  final  section 
of  this  legislation  encourages  research 
into  the  problems  of  athletic  injuries  and 
the  development  of  training  and  condi- 
tioning techniques  to  make  physical  fit- 
ness safer  for  all  those  who  participate 
in  it. 

Idr.  President,  the  word  health  is  a 
generic  term  that  Includes  freedom  from 


physical  and  psychological  UlneM,  good 
diet,  and  adequate  exercise.  It  is  a  right 
the  citizens  should  not  take  for  granted. 
Oood  health  is  accessible  to  all  of  us, 
though  it  is  hard  to  attain  and  harder  to 
keep  without  a  serious  commitment  on 
the  part  of  individuals  to  nraiTit»hi  it.  i 
believe  that  physical  fitness  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  our  Natlcm's  preventive 
health  strategy  and.  therefore,  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  vote  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as 
follows: 

S.  1163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
this  Act  may  be  dted  as  tbe  "Physical  Fit- 
ness and  Sports  Medicine  Amendmenta  of 
1981". 

omcx  or  health  iitroBifAnoN,  hkaltb  pbo- 

MOnON    AMD    PHYSICAL   RmSS   AMD   SPOBTB 
Mn>ICtMX 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  1706  (a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amenrtfKl  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  establish  within 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Asaistant  Secretjuy  for 
Health  an  Ofllce  of  Health  Information, 
Health  Promotion  and  Physical  Pitneaa  and 
Sports  Medicine  which  shall — 

"(1)  conduct,  assist,  and  foster  reaeaich. 
Investleatlons,  and  experiments  into  the  na- 
ture of  physical  fltneas,  the  devek^ment 
of  physical  fitness,  and  tbe  relationship  of 
pbj^cal  fltneas  to  health; 

"(3)  conduct,  assist,  and  faster  reaeaicb 
and  investigations  into  tbe  utilization  of 
sports  medicine,  the  development  of  sports 
medicine  techniques,  and  tbe  application 
of  medicine  through  organized  systema  of 
athletic  competition  and  in  personal  physi- 
cal fitness: 

"(3)  coordinate  all  activities  wlttaln  tb* 
Department  that  relate  to  pbyaleal  fitness 
and  sports  medicine  and  the  role  of  pbysleal 
fitness  and  sports  medicine  In  health  pro- 
motion and  health  maintenance: 

"(4)  establish  a  clearinghouse  to  facmtate 
the  exchange  of  information  between,  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of.  the  Department 
and  the  private  sector  relating  to  tbe  rda- 
tlonsblp  of  physical  fitness  to  health;  and 

"(S)  communicate,  in  the  widest  possible 
manner,  tbe  results  of  the  research,  investi- 
gations, and  experiments  conducted  under 
this  section  to  the  American  people  and  to 
special  groups  with  particular  interest  and 
q>eclal  needs,  including  vlcUms  or  potential 
victims  of  heart  disease  or  stroke,  young  peo- 
ple. handlc^i>ed  individuals,  and  senior 
citizens. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  sectloa  1706  of  sneb 
Act  is  repealed.  Subsection  (c)  of  such  see- 
Uon  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (b) . 
paojccr  CBANTs  to  btatk  covwcam  om 
PHTSiCAL  rmmM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  1707  (a)  of  tbe  Pnb- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  appropriate  similar  admlntstiatlvs 
iinlf. 

(b)  SecUon  1707  (b)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  serve  terms  of 
four  years". 

(c)  Section  1707  (c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( I )  by  inserting  "and"  aftsr  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) : 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (S)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 
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"(t)  mate  gnonta  vaA  «Bt«r  Into  eontraeta 
with  pabU«  or  prtvat*  cnUttM  to  conduct 
iiinnfi  and  wtabUab  modal  projaeta  eon- 
oarnlac  tba  ralaUonahlp  of  phjaloal  fitnaaa 
to  tba  UBprovamant  of  baalth."-.  and 

O)  toy  BtilklBg  out  parasraph  (4). 

(d)     aaetloB    170T(d)    of    auch    Act    U 


(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "I  par  cantum"  in  tba 
arat  acntanoa  and  InaarUng  in  Uau  tharaof 
"l^  par  eantum":  and 

(a)  toy  atrlklnc  out  tha  laat  aantanea. 

(a)  8nbaaetlan  <f)  of  aactloo  1707  of  auch 
Act  la  rapaalad.  Subaactton  (g)  of  sucb  aac- 
Uoa  la  rartartinatail  aa  aactlon  1707(f). 
paojacT  oBAjna  fob   paraiCAt.  fiiNiaa  nc- 

faOVIMXMT:    OOMFBHrCS    OM    aDUCATXOlt    Of 

UFRDCS  BFoara 

mn.  4.  (a)  SacUon  1708  of  tba  Public 
Haalth  Sarnca  Act  U  rapaalad. 

(b)  aacUoB  1710  of  aucb  Act  U  rapaalad. 
(e)  SaettOB  1700  of  sucb  Act  la  radaalgnatad 

aaMctlan  ITOt. 

ntawomu.  raocKAJc  om  apoara  MinicutK 


8k.  S.  (a)  8actlan  1708(a)  of  tba  Public 
Haalth  Sarrlea  Act  (aa  TtAm^^paH»A  by  aac- 
tlon 4(0)  of  thla  Act)  la  amendad  to  raad  aa 
foOowa: 

"(a)  Tbm  Office  shall  establish  a  program 
of  projaet  grants  to  conduct  rasaarch  into  the 
problam  of  athletic  injuries,  with  special  at- 
tantlon  to  the  frequency  of  injuries,  the  serl- 
ouaness  of  injuries,  and  the  developmant  of 
training  and  conditioning  techniques,  the 
deralopmant  of  athletic  protective  equipment 
to  itni^ft  partlelpanta  to  avoid  injiuiaa.". 

(b)  SacUon  1708(c)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
rtaalgnatoil  by  sacUon  4(c)   of  tbla  Act)   Is 


ATrTRoaicA'noMa  or  arvaopaiATioita 
8ac.  8.  Title  XVn  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Sarrloa  Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tha  following  new  section: 

"avraoaBATioir  or  APPaopaxATiOMa  Foa 

aacnom  iroa.  itot,  &mb  itob 
"SBC  1700.  Tbara  are  authorlaad  to  be  ap- 
proprlatad  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  see- 
Uons  1708.  1707,  and  1708,  $4,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  on  Septambar  SO,  1883.  and 
each  of  tha  naxt  two  flacal  yaaia.".  • 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Abdroi.  Mr.  BnrrsKH,  Mr. 

BuBurr.     Mr.     Bvbdick.     Mr. 

CBIL8S.       Mr.       CoHXH.       Mr. 

D'Amato,    Mr.    Dommci,    Mr. 

DoBD,    Mr.    DurngmnGKa.    Mr. 

OLBmr.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hbinz. 

Mr.  HuMPRBXT,  Mr.  JxrsEii.  Mrs. 

Kasssbavx.  Mr.  ABMSTBtmc,  Mr. 

Laxalt.  Mr.  PncT,  Mr.  Pbkss- 

LBB.  Mr.  Pktok.  Mr.  ScHmrr. 

Mr.  Stiois,  Mr.  THinuioifO,  and 

Mr.MBLCHn): 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  79.  Joint  res- 
ohitian  to  deslgnste  the  second  week  in 
May.  bcdnnlns  with  Mother's  Day. 
May  10.  1961.  as  "Senior  Center  Week": 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prtjod  to  offer  today,  along  with  25  of 
my  fellow  Senators,  a  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  week  beginning 
May  10  to  be  Senior  Center  Week.  I 
have  been  Joined  in  the  House  by  my 
sood  friend  and  long-time  coDeMue  on 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
Congressman  Mauo  BiAOd. 

May  of  each  year  is  designated  "Older 
Americans  Month"  by  the  President. 


It  is  a  time  to  emphasize  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the 
programs  it  mandates. 

It  is  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
80  to  8S  percent  of  older  Americans  are 
ambulatory,  alert  and  in  reasonably  good 
health,  most  of  them  (over  70)  own  their 
own  home. 

It  is  a  time  to  consider  how  we  can  help 
this  heavy  majority  of  our  self-sufficient 
seniors  by  cutting  the  rate  of  inflation 
while  legislating  effective  programs  that 
wryt  those  1&-20  percent  who  are  less 
fortunate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  each  of  my  feUow 
Senators  to  help  focus  attention  on 
senior  centers,  nutrition  projects,  and 
other  aging  network  programs  in  his  or 
her  State  during  Senior  Center  Week 
and  the  whole  month  of  May.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcokb,  as  follows. 

Whereas,  local  conununltlea  support  over 
8,000  senior  centers  and  there  Is  hardly  a 
city  or  town  without  one. 

And  whereas,  senior  centers  affirm  the 
dignity,  self-worth  and  Independence  of 
older  persons  by  facilitating  their  decisions 
and  action,  tapping  their  experiences,  skills 
and  knowledge,  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  to  the  community. 

And  whereas,  as  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act,  senior  cantara 
function  as  service  delivery  focal  points, 
helping  older  persons  to  help  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  oOerlng  service  or  access 
to  community  services  aa  needed. 

And  whereas,  the  month  of  May  haa  hla- 
torlcally  been  proclaimed  Older  Americans 
Month,  and  communities  across  the  cotintry 
are  giving  special  recognition  to  older  per- 
sons and  the  role  of  senior  centers  In  serving 
them; 

Now,  tliere/ore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hotue  of  Representative*  of  the 
United  States  o/  America  in  Conifress  aasem- 
bUd.  That  the  second  week  In  Bfay,  begin- 
ning with  Mother's  Day,  May  10,  1081.  la 
designated  as  "Senior  Center  Week"  and 
the  President  Is  requested  to  Include  thla 
designation  of  Senior  Outer  Week  as  part 
of  the  proclamation  he  Issues  for  Older 
Americans  Month,  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  older  Ameri- 
cans and  these  local  organisations  that  bring 
together  actlvlUaa  and  servlcea  for  their 
beneflt.0 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.  *M 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Soiator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dbmton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
255,  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to 
restore  the  term  of  the  patent  grant  tar 
the  period  of  time  that  nonpatent  regu- 
latory requirements  prevent  the  market- 
ing of  a  patented  product, 
a.  tsT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCoNcna.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastxr)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
267.  a  biU  to  amend  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provisions  of  that  title  are 
the  exclusive  remedy  in  medical  mal- 


practice actions  and  proceedings  result- 
ing from  federally  authorized  National 
Guard  training  activities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  sia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lxvnf .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  312,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  and  Timofei 
Chmykhalov,  and  for  Lilia.  Peter,  Liubov. 
Uda.  and  Augustina  Vashchenko. 
a.  3ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pebct.  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baocus)  was 
added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  S.  328,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  the  production  of  al- 
cohol for  fuel  use  by  repealing  the  occu- 
pational tax  on  manufacturers  oi  stills 
and  condensers. 

s.  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstbonc,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  cA  S. 
398.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
ards Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweek,  and  for  other  purposes. 
a.  411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DfConciht,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MrrTXHBAUM), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuitDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  ot 
S.  421.  a  bill  to  provide  for  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1982  in  obligations  by  the 
departments,  agencies,  and  establish- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

a.  4aa 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  McLcnza.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClukx)  was 
added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  8.  496.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  oX  1977. 

a  saa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstbong. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxLo).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwatkr),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Symms)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoicEinci)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  568,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 

1977. 

s.  sso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LKvnr.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  CMr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  580,  a  bill  to 
establish  program  levels  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  p(^ution  con- 
trol bond  program. 

a.  ssi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECoircnn.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
631,  a  bill  to  dismiss  certain  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  Education  Appeal  Bocu4. 

a.  Tso 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ricct  b.  the  Sen- 
ator frran  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  790,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  44  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  certain  new  prin- 
cipal residences,  and  tat  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  (tf  Ux.  Hatrzas.  the 

Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassbb). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuBOicx)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  808.  a  bm  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  jmblic  safety  by 
encouraging  the  emxdoyment  of  hli^ily 
qualified  air  traffic  controllers  by  estab- 
lishing a  salary  daasiflcatloa  Bystent  pro- 
viding convensation  commensurate  with 
responsibility,  by  establishing  a  reason- 
able fw^^T"'"*  number  of  weekly  work. 
hours,  and  by  establishing  a  special  re- 
tirement plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  aat 
At  the  request  ol  Ux.  Abmstbong,  the 
Soiator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
862.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Potato  Research 
and  Promotion  Act. 

a.  aa4 
At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Helms,  the  Sena- 
te from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thxjb- 
MONO)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
884,  a  bill  to  revise  and  extend  programs 
to  provide  price  support  and  production 
incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a.  aas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matbias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  895,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  certain  provisions  tar  an  addi- 
tional 10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  evo 

At  the  request  of  tax.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  iVIx.  iNomrx)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  970,  a  bill  to 
establish  as  an  executive  department  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
Department  of  International  Trade  and 
Investment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  aas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  995.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  contribution  of  damages  at- 
tributable to  an  agreement  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  fix,  maintain,  or  stabi- 
lize prices  imder  section  4,  4a.  or  4c  of 
the  Clayton  Act. 

a.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1035,  a 
bill  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  indi- 
viduals to  make  financial  contributions, 
in  connection  with  the  payment  of  their 
Federal  income  tax,  for  the  advanconoit 
of  the  arts  and  the  humanities. 

a.  loso 
At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1050.  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983. 

SENATE    JOtNT    aBSOLVTION    4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wbickbx.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsbh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  47.  a  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
tbwlze  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
week  beginning  May  10,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week." 

aENATB  JOINT  aESOLimoN  ee 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
tXat  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflim),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sax- 
bahes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  66,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  May  6.  1981.  as  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

8KNATK    JOINT    aESOLOTION     74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BIathias.  the 
Senator  frcun  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts) 
was  added  as  a  co5p<msor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resoluticm  74,  a  Joint  resolution 
desiipiating  the  week  of  (October  4 
through  October  10,  1981,  as  "National 
Diabetes  Week." 

SENATE    aaaOLUTION     97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ilAr.  (jOldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 97.  a  bill  establishing  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  full-time  Senate  em- 
ployees and  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  additional  office  buildings  for  the 
Senate. 

SENATE    EESOLTmON     120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ctnixs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 120.  a  resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority 
for  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
care. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  amendment  No.  43  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984.  and  re- 
vi^ng  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
UJ5.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  an  original  cosponscH-  of  S. 
1035.  the  Arts  Checkoff  Box  Act.  which 
I  introduced  on  April  29.  1981.  Senator 
Williams'  name  was  inadvertently  miss- 
ing from  the  bill  at  the  time  of  introduc- 
tion, but  he  has  a  strong  and  admirable 
record  of  support  for  the  arts.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


BBVELOPMENT  AND  SECUaiTT   ASSISTANCE 


AMENDMENT  NO.  44 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (8.  976)  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act  to  authorize  develop- 
ment and  security  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, May  11,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee will  resume  its  markup  of  Vm  In- 
ternational Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981  (S.  976).  One  of 
the  controversial  items  that  is  likely  to 
be  considered  at  that  time  is  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  repeal  the  Ken- 
nedy-Humphrey amendment  of  1977, 
prohibiting  military  assistance  to  Argen- 
tina because  of  that  country's  gross  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  The  adminis- 
tration believes  that  the  human  rights 
situation  has  improved  and  that  the 
Kennedy-Humphrey  provision  should  no 
longer  apply. 

Like  the  administration,  I.  too,  believe 
that  the  human  rights  situation  has  im- 
proved, but,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
very  important  point,  the  State  Depart- 
ment itself,  in  its  annual  human  rights 
report,  recognized  ttiat  Argentina  still 
has  very  serious  human  rights  problems. 
Two  problems  in  particular  stand  out: 
The  question  of  the  disappeared,  and  the 
prisoners  held  without  charges,  some  for 
years,  under  the  National  Executive  Pow- 
er <PEN) .  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Argen- 
tina really  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
on  the  human  rights  question,  it  would 
be  manifested  in  concrete  steps  to  deal 
with  these  two  issues. 

An  accounting  of  those  who  have  dis- 
appeared, with  a  list  of  those  known  to 
have  disapp^ired  and  have  died  since 
the  state  of  siege  was  imposed,  plus  con- 
crete steps  to  settle  the  matter  of  those 
imprisoned  under  the  PEN,  would  certify 
that  President  Viola  had  removed  the 
major  barriers  to  a  close  U.S.  relation- 
ship with  Argentina.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  President  Viola's  sincere 
statements  regarding  human  rights  and 
United  States-Argentina  friendship  ex- 
pressed during  my  visit  with  a  Senate 
delegation  to  Argentina  in  February  and 
during  his  meeting  with  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  March.  On  both  of 
these  occasions,  I  was  led  to  understand 
that  the  Argentine  Government  would 
release  the  names  of  those  missing  per- 
sons known  by  the  government  to  be 
dead.  So  far,  however,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. 

I.  too.  would  like  the  United  States  to 
act  positively  and  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  military  assistance,  but  I  am 
also  concerned  that  there  be  more  evi- 
dence of  movement  on  the  question  of 
the  disappeared  and  those  still  detained 
without  trial.  Accordingly.  I  am  today 
introducing  an  amendment  to  S.  976  that 
would  waive  the  provisions  of  section 
620B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  pro- 
vided that  the  President  certify  that  the 
Argentine  Government  is  making  signif- 
icant progress  on  human  rights  and  spe- 
cifically is  taking  concrete  steps  to  pro- 
vide an  accounting  for  the  disappeared, 
and  to  bring  to  Justice  those  held  under 
state-of -siege  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  strike  Unes  14  and  16  and  add 
the  foUowlng:  "Section  412(a) .  After  Decem- 
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bar  SI,  IMl.  the  PrMldsnt  to  autboriaMl  to 
tralTO  tta*  proTtalons  of  Soctlon  saOB  ot  tb« 
pyiralgii  Aaalatanee  Act  of  19ei.  proTldad  Uwt, 
bafOr*  any  luch  walvtr  and  «t  interrals  of 
•Iz  montlis  subsaquent  to  the  ezarcUa  of 
sucb  walrar  authority,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rap- 
rasantatlves  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlttea  on  Porelcn  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
written  report  certifying  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Argentina  has  made  significant  prog- 
rass  In  complying  with  internationally  rec- 
ognised principles  of  human  rights,  and 
spaclflcally  that — 

"(1)  the  Oovernment  of  Argentina  has 
made  every  effort  to  account  for  those  cltl- 
aens  listed  as  'disappeared'  and  has  provided 
a  listing  of  all  Argentine  cttlaens  known  to 
the  Oovemment  both  to  have  disappeared 
and  have  died  after  November  8,  1074:  and 

"(2)  the  Oovemment  of  Argentina  has 
either  released  or  brought  to  Justice  those 
prisoners  held  at  the  dlsixjsltlon  of  the 
National  Sxecutlve  Power  (PEN)  ."• 
nasT  coNCuaaKirr  aasoLunoit  on  thx  bttdckt 
AMXiroKnrr  no.  «s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
theUble.) 

Mr.  BUBfi^ERS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  fS.  Con.  Res. 
19)  setting  forth  the  recommended  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  US.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983.  and 
1984,  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981. 

AMXNDMDIT    NO.    4a 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19,  supra. 
vAi.tr«  or  saaviccs  of   raorzssioNAL   enter- 

TAINSaa  UNDE>  THX   FTDEaAL   EIXCTION   CAlt- 
r>*ICM   ACT 

AMnfDKZNT   NO.    47 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOBCENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (8. 1078)  to  authoriie  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commls- 
si(m  for  fiscal  year  1982. 


DIrksen  Senate  Office  Building.  It  was 
previously  scheduled  at  9:30  ajn.  on  the 
same  date. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINOS 
comcrrTEX  on  covekn  kintal  ArrAns 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  Regulatory  Re- 
form Legislation  on  May  12.  1981  at 
10:00  ajn.  in  room  3302. 

For  more  Information,  contact  Link 
Hoewing  at  224-4751. 

SUBCOMMITTCX       ON       rtXttRM.       EZPSNOTroaES. 
BSaSABCR,  AND  BTTtXS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Expenditures, 
Research  and  Rules,  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  BCav  13  to  consider  legislation  In- 
tended to  improve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's bill  oavment  performance,  name- 
ly, S.  30.  the  Late  Pavments  Act  of  1981 
and  S.  Un.  the  Delinquent  Pavments 
Act  of  1981.  The  hearing  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  2:30  p.m.  in  room  3302  of  the 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

sTTBCoitMrrm  on   axcTrarrr   and  tbuiobx8M 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  on  8.  391, 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act 
of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  about 
the  manner  in  which  much  of  our  cur- 
rent debate  over  El  Salvador  is  being 
conducted.  At  that  time,  I  stated  that 
far  too  many  Americans  were  being  di- 
verted from  the  real  issues  by  the  tend- 
ency to  accept  various  myths  as  resdlty. 
I  noted  at  the  time  that  a  debate  on  our 
policy  in  El  Salvador  is  necessary  and 
proper,  for  it  is  in  debate  that  we  as  a 
nation  can  determine  both  our  national 
interest  and  the  means  to  pursue  this 
interest. 

I  mention  this  once  again  because  I 
continue  to  be  concerned  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  arrive  at  snap  decisions 
concerning  situations  with  which  far  too 
few  of  us  are  familiar.  Too  often,  in  the 
rush  to  learn  what  we  can,  we  allow  hy- 
pothetical concerns  to  dominate  our  de- 
cisions. 

Too  often,  we  permit  precwiceived 
images  to  shape  our  judgment  and  our 
actions. 

Unfortunately,  we  seldom  focus  our 
judgment  as  concisely  as  we  focus  our 
attention,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
often  led  to  conclusions  before  the  evi- 
dence is  in. 

In  this  regard,  the  recent  controversy 
over  the  disappearance  of  Father  Roy 
Bourgeois  in  El  Salvador  is  instructive. 
Shortly  after  arriving  in  San  Salvador 
on  April  23  to  work  as  a  translator  for  a 
Chicago  television  news  crew.  Father 
Bourgeois  disappeared  from  his  hotel 
room  under  mysterious  circumstsmces. 
Given  the  barbarous  murders  of  four 
American  missionaries  last  December, 
the  high  death  toll  suffered  by  Salva- 
dorean clergy,  and  the  continued  mys- 
tery over  the  disappearance  of  journalist 
John  J.  Sullivan,  it  was  inevitable  that 
people  should  fear  the  worst  for  Father 
Bourgeois. 

When  a  critic  of  our  policy  and  of  the 
Salvadorean  military  forces  disappears 
in  El  Salvador,  people  are  naturally 
prone  to  think  that  he  may  have  been 
abducted  and  murdered. 

As  we  all  know  by  now,  however. 
Father  Bourgeois  was  not  abducted,  nor 
was  he  killed. 


Instead,  he  voluntarily  walked  out  of 
his  hotel  room  in  order  to  join,  in  his 
words: 

The  poor  of  B  Salvador  In  their  struggle 
for  justice  and  i>aace. 

Father  Bourgeois  went  further  to  state 
that  while  he  could  not  in  conscience 
bear  arms,  he  believed  that  this  strug- 
gle— the  insurgency  of  Cuban-armed 
leftist  guerrillas — was,  in  his  view,  Jus- 
tified. 

I  do  not  know  why  Father  Bourgeois 
decided  to  return  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador.  One  can  specu- 
late endlessly  as  to  the  motives  which 
led  him  irom  liis  nokci  luuui  uiio  uie 
countryside,  and  from  the  countryside 
back  to  our  Embassy. 

But  we  have  speculated  far  too  much 
in  discussing  this  issue.  What  we  can 
say  for  now  is  that  this  incident  provides 
a  valuable  lesson  in  the  need  for  with- 
holding judgment  until  all  the  evidence 
is  in. 

I  have  heard  from  people  who  were 
convinced  that  Father  Bourgeois  was 
in  fact  abducted  and  killed  by  rightist 
forces,  and  who  drew  from  this  fallacious 
assumption  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
immediately  terminate  all  assistance  to 
El  Salvador. 

One  hopes  that  such  rapid  decision- 
making will  be  less  characteristic  of  our 
debate  over  El  Salvador  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  certain  poignancy  provided 
by  news  coverage  of  this  affair.  As  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Star  states. 
President  Duarte  had  suggested  early 
on  that  Father  Bourgeois  might  very 
well  have  left  the  hotel  "on  his  own 
accord  to  join  the  guerrilla  leftists."  This 
statement,  of  course,  was  treated  with 
derision  by  many  Americans  at  the  time 
it  was  made.  It  stands  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  wistful  statement  made  by 
a  Mary  knoll  administrator,  who  com- 
mented that: 

I'm  as  sure  as  I  can  be  that  he  (Father 
Bourgeois  didn't  disappear  of  his  own  free 
will.  This  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  his 
mode  of  action.  He  would  not  do  this  to 
Mary  knoll. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  do  that  to  Mary- 
knoll.  Let  us  learn  from  this  affair  that 
the  reality  in  El  Salvador,  as  in  all  hu- 
man events,  is  far  more  complex  than 
our  images  often  hold.  Let  us  not  sur- 
render our  concern  for  those  who  do.  in 
fact,  daily  disappear  in  El  Salvador,  the 
victims  of  terrorism  from  the  right  and 
the  left  alike. 

Let  us  not  surrender  our  desire  for 
an  end  to  the  violence  which  has  claimed 
so  many  victims  in  El  Salvador. 

But  let  us  surrender  our  tendency  to 
substitute  emotion  for  Judgment  and 
hypotheses  for  evidence  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  hard  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  7, 
1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
PansT  Peased  Khxd)  Walks  Into  Embasst 
(By  James  Wlllwerth) 

San  Salvados.  El  Salvadob. — An  American 
priest  presumed  a  victim  of  terrorist  violence 
turned  up  alive  yesterday  after  announcing 
m  a  letter  that  he  had  "Joined  the  poor  of  EI 


Salvador  In  their  struggle  for  Justice  and 
peace." 

The  Rev.  Roy  Bourgeois,  43,  a  MaryknoU 
priest,  arrived  In  El  Salvador  April  33  for 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  short  visit  as  a 
translator  and  guide  for  a  television  crew 
from  Chicago. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  after  having  been 
missing  for  11  days,  he  walked  Into  the  U.S. 
Embassy  here  and  told  officials  he  had  been 
working  "in  the  campo.  In  the  countryside, 
talking  to  people,"  according  to  Howard 
Lane,  the  embassy's  spokesman. 

According  to  sources  who  talked  to 
Bourgeois  after  bis  return,  the  priest  covered 
more  than  500  miles  of  remote  Salvadoran 
territory  by  bus,  car  and  on  foot  often  travel- 
ing clandestinely. 

The  sources  Indicated  that  Bourgeois'  ob- 
jective was  to  talk  to  people  and  "take  testi- 
mony" to  corroborate  his  belief  that  MS. 
Intervention  here  would  do  little  to  resolve 
this  countrjr's  social  and  political  problems. 

He  talked  to  more  than  100  people,  often 
stopping  them  in  villages  or  along  roadsides, 
the  sources  said.  Bourgeois,  who  had  Jour- 
nalistic training,  took  notes  on  what  he 
termed  "genocldal"  activities  by  the  Salva- 
doran security  forces. 

Three  hours  before  Bourgeois  arrived  at 
the  embassy  a  disc  jockey  received  a  call  In- 
viting htm  to  pick  up  "a  package"  In  the 
parking  lot  of  a  San  Salvador  church.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  handwritten  letter  Bour- 
geois had  composed  before  walking  out  of 
San  Salvador's  El  Camlno  Real  Hotel  on 
April  26. 

At  the  embassy  Bourgeois  told  American 
ofllclals  that  he  had  expected  the  letter  to 
be  delivered  earlier,  according  to  spokesman 
Lane,  "to  explain  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance." 

Instead.  Bourgeois  was  widely  assiuned  to 
be  the  latest  American  victim  of  terrorism 
here.  Like  journalist  John  Sullivan,  wtao  dls- 
aooeared  earlier  this  veir  fnjm  a  San  Salva- 
dor hotel.  Bourgeois  had  left  personal  effects 
behind  la  tals  hotel  room. 

"There  are  moments  In  life  when  a  person 
cannot  remain  silent  or  passive  to  the  suf- 
fering of  others,"  Bourgeois  wrote  In  the  let- 
ter. "After  much  reflection  and  prayer.  I  have 
decided  to  join  the  poor  of  El  Salvador  In 
their  struggle  for  justice  and  peace. 

"While  I  recognized  that  t^e  struggle  of  the 
Salvadoran  people  Is  Juetlfled."  he  con- 
tinued. "I  personally  cannot  and  wUl  not 
bear  arms." 

According  to  church  sources.  Bourgeois 
had  long  combined  a  belief  In  nonviolence 
with  outspoken  sympathy  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can peoples  he  considered  oppressed. 

According  to  these  sources,  Bourgeois  was 
once  arrested  by  the  government  while  doing 
missionary  work  In  Bolivia.  More  recently  he 
led  a  hunger  strike  In  Chicago  to  protest 
U.S.  Involvement  here. 

Other  sources  close  to  Bourgeois  Indicated 
that  his  trip  Into  the  country's  Interior  was 
thoroughly  planned  In  advance.  A  diary  left 
behind  in  bis  hotel  room  Indicated  consid- 
erable thought  and  prayer  before  the  morn- 
ing of  April  26.  when  he  walked  out  of  the 
hotel  and  told  one  of  the  television's  crew 
drivers  that  he  wotdd  be  back  in  "about  30 
minutes." 

"I  ask  you  to  use  me  In  any  way  as  our 
Lord  Ood  may  wish  In  order  to  bring  about 
peace  and  justice  to  our  loving  brothers  and 
sisters  In  El  Salvador,"  he  wrote. 

The  diary  also  Indicated  that  during  the 
short  visit  he  had  twice  visited  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  who  was  UTtrainrt 
nated    by    right-wing    gunmen    here    last 
spring. 


"Spending  some  time  at  Archbishop  Ro- 
mero's tomb  gives  me  strength  and  helps  me 
release  some  of  the  fear  I  feel  since  arriving 
In  El  Salvador,"  he  wrote.  Bourgeois'  made 
his  last  visit  to  the  tomb  Xt»  morning  be 
disappeared. 

"I'm  as  certain  as  one  can  be  that  he 
didn't  disappear  of  his  own  free  wUl."  ob- 
served a  MaiyknoU  administrator,  the  Rev. 
James  Noonan,  who  arrived  from  the  United 
States  last  week  to  look  Into  the  case.  "This 
would  be  utterly  contrary  to  his  mode  of  ac- 
tion. He  would  not  do  this  to  MaryknoU." 

By  contrast,  Salvadoran  President  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte  had  earlier  suggested  pub- 
licly that  "perhaps  he  left  on  his  own  accord 
to  Join  the  guerrilla  leftists." 

After  Bourgeois  walked  Into  the  embassy 
today,  he  called  Noonan  to  announce  his  re- 
turn. Embassy  officials  described  Bourgeois 
as  tired,  in  need  of  a  shave  and  also  "quiet, 
pensive,  and  determined.'' 

Possibly  to  disguise  himself  Bourgeois  had 
cut  off  his  curly  hair.  On  the  road,  according 
to  friends,  he  often  wore  sunglasses  and  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  up  to  three  left- 
ist body  guards. 

"The  problem  In  El  Salvador  Is  not  com- 
munism." Bourgeois  wrote  In  bis  letter. 
"Rather,  it  is  a  situation  where  poor  and  op- 
pressed people  are  struggling  for  food,  for 
survival  .  .  .  We  need  rice  and  beans — not 
gims." 

The  letter  was  signed  "Boy  Bourgeois. 
ChrlBtian."9 


ARIZONA    SENATE    URGES    ENACT- 
MENT OF  REAGAN  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Rose  Mofford,  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Memorial 
1001,  passed  by  the  Arizona  Senate,  and 
it  so  concisely  spells  out  the  feeUngs  of 
the  people  in  my  State  that  I  submit  it 
for  the  Record. 

The  memorial  follows: 
Senate   Concukbent   BIemosial   1001 

TO  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Tour  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  the  voters  of  this  nation  have 
clearly  spoken  In  the  1980  general  election 
to  curb  the  size  and  Influence  of  the  federal 
government,  revitalize  defense  and  demand 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the 
powers  granted  to  the  federal  government 
and  those  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the 
people;  and 

Whereas,  a  vast  matorlty  of  the  people  now 
believe  that  more  governmental  programs 
cannot  solve  our  major  economic  problems; 
and 

Whereas,  federal  non-defense  spending  has 
Increased  from  three  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars  per  household  In  1970  to  seven  thou- 
sand Ave  hundred  dollars  per  household  in 
1980;  and 

Whereas,  nmaway  q)endlng  has  caused 
our  national  debt  to  expand  to  nearly  one 
trillion  dollars  with  an  annual  Interest  pay- 
ment of  ninety-five  btlUon  doUars  for  fiscal 
1981;  and 

Whereas,  spending  and  high  interest  debt 
have  been  contributors  to  the  1980  Inflation 
rate  of  13.4  percent:  and 

Whereas,  concurrent  with  the  rising  cost 
of  living,  our  nation's  Industries  have  de- 
clined and  must  be  restructured  through 
more  rapid  capltal-oost  recovery  incentives 
in  order  to  Increase  their  productivity;  and 


Whereas,  our  nation's  job  providers  have 
had  a  myriad  of  counterproductive  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  federal  agencies  wMch 
have  further  fueled  Inflation  and  added  to 
the  loss  of  productivity;  and 

Whereas,  the  stimulation  of  more  bureauc- 
racies has  also  infringed  further  on  the 
rights  of  individuals:  and 

Whereas,  our  national  plan  of  economics 
has  been  held  captive  by  policies  which  have 
sought  to  redistribute  wealth;  and 

Whereas,  after  >ears  of  decline,  this  coun- 
try mtist  pro::eed  into  the  1980's  with  a  posi- 
tive economic  program  which  lowers  taxes 
aua  LLLuai,iou  woiie  Increaalng  productivity 
and  employment. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concuiTlng.  prays: 

1.  That  the  ninety-seventh  Congress  of 
the  United  States  neither  delay  nor  mitigate 
the  magnitude  of  the  voters'  mandate  at  the 
last  election  and  that  it  enact  as  soon  as 
possible  the  legislative  programs  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan  In  order  to  achieve  tlie  pros- 
perity and  self-reliance  necessary  for  the 
revitallzation  of  our  nation. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation.0 


PRIME  MINISTER  SUZUKTS  GIFT 
OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES-JAPAN   EXCHANGES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
evening  in  the  historic  Senate  Caucus 
room.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki,  represent- 
ing the  Government  of  Japan,  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Senate  scholarship 
project.  I  wish  to  recognize  both  the  gift 
itself  and  the  program  administrator. 
Youth  for  Understanding,  Inc. 

Japan's  gift  consists  of  100  annual 
scholarships  to  enable  American  high 
school  students  to  visit  Japan  for  a  2- 
month  home-stay  experience. 

The  first  recipients  will  participate  in 
the  program  during  the  summer  of  1982; 
the  grant  stipulates  5  successive  years  of 
support.  As  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
we  are  charged  with  the  resptHisibility 
of  notifying  our  constituents  of  this  ex- 
cellent opportunity  and  accepting  appli- 
cations from  teenagers  residing  within 
our  respective  States. 

Youth  for  Understanding,  a  30-year- 
old  nonprofit  organization  with  its  in- 
ternational headquarters  in  this  city, 
will  make  sdections  based  on  applica- 
tions gathered  from  Senate  offices, 
awarding  scholarships  to  two  students 
from  each  of  our  50  States. 

Youth  for  Understanding  is  In  a 
unique  position  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  like  to  e*nphaffizp  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  be  invidved  with  an  organlzatioi 
so  experioiced  in  United  States-Japan 
rdations.  Youth  for  Understanding  has 
exchanged  over  81,000  students  between 
53  countries  since  beginning  its  program 
with  Germany  in  1951.  In  1958  Ji4>an 
joined  YFU  as  an  exchanging  country 
and,  to  date,  3,200  high  sclioolen  from 
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the  two  countries  hAve  had  an  opportu- 
nltj  to  further  intercultural  uniler- 
standlng. 

With  the  asatstance  of  Japanese  and 
American  corporatkins  and  foundations 
and  the  two  gorenunents,  Touth  for 
Understanding  has  established  a  super- 
ior program  for  American  students 
traveling  to  Japan. 

Each  student  receives  a  4-day  orien- 
tation in  the  Japanese  language  and 
culture  at  Stanford  University  prior  to 
being  placed  with  a  Japanese  host  family. 

In  Japan,  American  students  take  part 
in  group  learning  field  trips  and  re- 
ceive further  language  training.  On 
returning  each  student  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  three  succes- 
sive foUow-up  programs. 

Further  evidence  of  Touth  for  Under- 
standing's dedication  to  Japan-United 
States  relatloos  is  provided  by  its  in- 
vidvement  in  the  Japan  project,  phase 

n. 

Begun  In  1980,  as  a  sequel  to  a  success- 
ful earlier  project,  the  Japan  n  Project 
will,  over  5  years,  exchange  a  minimum 
of  4.350  high  school  students.  External 
assistance  of  $3,381  million  comes  from 
70  Japanese  companies  and  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund. 

Projects,  such  as  Touth  for  Under- 
standing's extensive  exchanges  with 
Japan,  contribute  in  important  ways  to 
the  search  for  peace.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported exchange  of  persons  programs 
as  a  means  to  imderstanding  other  cul- 
tures and  to  breaking  down  barriers  of 
suspicion  and  mistrust. 

Exchange  of  persons  programs  is  an 
unique  area  for  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernments and  with  the  private  sector. 
Tht  Oovemment  of  Japan  and  Youth 
for  Understanding  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward.  I  hope  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  do  more.  and.  in- 
deed. I  have  sponsored  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  accomplish  this. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  again  acknowl- 
edging the  generosity  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Japan  In  providing  the  scholarsh'os. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  wiU  join  me  in  help- 
ing to  gather  an  outstanding  group  of 
100  American  high  school  students. 

I  personallv  look  forward  to  Rhode 
Island's  involvement  in  the  Japan- 
Uhlted  States  scholarship  project  and 
with  the  Touth  for  Understanding.* 


RBAOAN  BDDOET  CUTS  AND 
MONTANA 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts  to  bring 
inflation  and  Oovemment  snending  un- 
der control  are  cotnmendaUe.  Measures 
must  be  taken  to  revitalize  the  economy, 
and  cutting  Federal  spending  and  taxes 
must  be  a  part  of  that  effort.  Drastic 
steps  and  painful  cuts  are  trolng  to  be 
made,  as  we  are  aH  aware.  While  I  would 
cut  aome  specific  protnrams  more  than 
the  President,  and  cut  some  other  pro- 
grams less  than  he  recommends.  I  sup- 


port the  level  of  cuts  the  adndnlstrattan 
has  proposed.  Nevertheless,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  admlnlatratioo  must  exer- 
cise careful  Judgment  in  establlahlng 
spendlxw  priorities.  Merely  shifting  the 
burden  of  Federal  spending  and  tax  re- 
ductions to  State  and  local  taxpayers 
will  not  insure  our  economic  reco^rery. 


submit  them  for  the  Raoon.  To  the  cs- 
teni  that  Mnwt^w  and  tti«  oOier  Stetaa 
do  in  fact  bear  a  dkpgopoctlonate  bur- 
den of  spending  cuts,  we  must  bctin  to 
correct  that  ♦"t^wilwni'ft 
The  material  ttSknn: 

RiraaT  to  ths  Oovbukw 
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Mr.  President,  the  message  from  my 
constituents  is  very  dear.  Mcntanana  are 
wilUxw  to  "hite  the  bullet."  Montenana 
are  willing  to  shoulder  their  fair  share 
of  the  spending  cuts  that  are  neoeesary 
to  get  our  eoonomy  moving  again. 

But.  are  the  spending  cuts  that  Mon- 
tanans  are  being  asked  to  shoulder  fair 
and  evenhanded?  Recently,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
completed  a  regional  analysis  of  the  im- 
pacts of  the  administration's  budget 
proposals.  OMB  conducted  a  regional 
analysis,  not  a  State-by-State  analysis. 
OMB  concluded  that  all  regions  xA  the 
Nation  will  share  roughly  equally  in  the 
spending  cuts. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that, 
in  its  analysis,  OMB  lumped  Montana 
together  in  the  western  region  with 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona.  Utah.  Nevada,  Washington. 
Oregon.  California,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 
These  are  all  fine  States;  Montana  is 
pleased  to  be  in  their  distinguished  com- 
pany. But.  Montana  is  quite  different  in 
Its  characteristics  from  many  of  these 
States.  Unlike  some  of  these  States, 
Montana  is  characterized  by  vast  dis- 
tances and  sparse  populations.  Because 
of  these  characteristics,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  dramatic  shift  to  a  reli- 
ance on  "market  forces,"  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Reagan  administration, 
will  help  in  realizing  Montana's  full  eco- 
nomic potential.  Too  much  oi  what  con- 
stitutes rural  life — vast  distances  and 
sparse  populati<ms — make  it  captive  to 
noncompetitive  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Administration  is  conducting  an 
analysis  of  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposals  on  Mon- 
tana. The  specific  effects  of  the  Reagan 
cuts  have  not  been  fully  determined  and 
will  not  be  fully  known  imtil  the  budget 
and  approi»1ations  processes  are  com- 
pleted later  this  year. 

However,  the  Montana  Department  of 
Administration  has  completed  much  ot 
its  analysis  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  chart  prepared  by  my 
staff  comparing  the  impact  of  the  Rea- 
gan cuts  on  Montana  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  This  chart  is  based  upon 
the  analysis  completed  to  date  by  the 
Montana  Department  of  Administration. 
The  conclusions  Implicit  in  these  two 
doctunents  differ  quite  dramatically 
fnxn  the  conclusions  reached  by  OMB 
in  its  regional  impact  analysis.  Ttiese 
documents  indicate,  for  example,  that 
Montanans  are  being  asked  to  shoulder 
a  far  greater  share  of  the  spending  cuts 
than  can  be  considered  equitable.  While 
these  doomients  reflect  otdy  preliminary 
estimates.  I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to 


ncMcr  oa 

latrtMlitetto* 

On  Marcb  10.  1981.  Prsildsnt  Hsuiii  pi*- 
Mntad  to  OongTiM  a  pUa  to  revls*  fsdnal 
tmdgcta.  Hm  pUn  waa  rt— Igiwd  to  slow  In- 
flaUon,  •noounff*  lavlng  and  temstimiit, 
•ttmulato  SBOWomtc  growth  aiid  BtmigtlMn 
nsttonal  (tefanae.  Tbe  major  faaturas  of  tbU 
eoononalc  plan  sra: 

Bwluetton  of  fMtona  spending.  •14.g  IMl- 
llon  In  FFBl  rtTlMlnni  bav*  been  propoMtL 
Itoductlons  In  approslmstoly  280  federal 
program*  hav*  been  prsMBtod  that  to«al 
848.8  bmion.  Additional  decreaMs  in  budgat 
outUys  of  8188.6  bilUon  in  fsderal  flacal 
year*  83  and  84  have  bwn  propoMd.  a^bont 
one-half  of  the  propoaad  reductions  are  for 
grants  to  stats  and  local  goremmsnta  and 
for  benefit  payments  to  tndlTlduals. 

Reduotlon  of  federal  tans.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  cut  Individual  Income  taxes  by 
•6.4  billion  in  1981.  844J  billion  In  1883  and 
S163.4  bUllon  by  1»86.  AddltlonaUy.  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  proposing  s  faster  write-off 
of  caoltsl  exoendltures.  This  system  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  proposed  to  be  effec- 
tive December  31.  1981,  Is  eMlmsted  to  re- 
duce federal  receipts  by  tiA  billion  In  1081 
end  tO.7  bUllon  In  1982.  with  increasing 
smounts  In  subsequent  years. 

Changes  in  government  regulations.  The 
economic  ImpMict  has  not  been  calculated 
because  most  regulation  changes  have  not 
been  spedfled  by  the  Administration. 

This  report  is  being  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Oovemor'B  Office  of  Budget  and 
Program  Planning  (OBPP).  It  Is  an  update 
of  an  earlier  report  submitted  to  OBPP  on 
March  9.  1981. 

The  Consulting  Services  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Administration  is  coordi- 
nating the  review  of  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posals by  State  agencies  and  providing  the 
summary  analysis  by  impact  area.  Seven  cat- 
egories are  used  to  separate  the  various  pro- 
grams Into  topical  areas:  Agriculture:  Trans- 
portation; Human  Resources;  Energy  and 
Environmental  Management;  Education; 
Community  and  Economic  Development; 
and.  Tax  Proposals. 

The  Consulting  Services  Bureau  has  gath- 
ered a  variety  of  data  from  federal  sources  as 
well  as  public  and  privato  analyses  of  the 
proposals.  This  Information  has  been  pro- 
vided to  State  sgendes  to  allow  them  to  pre- 
pare the  most  comprehensive  analysis  of  in- 
dividual program  proposals  that  Is  possible 
at  this  time.  All  ot  the  summary  pages  con- 
tained in  this  report  have  been  derived  from 
Federal  Plnancial  Tmpact  Statements  pre- 
pared by  the  Agencies.  Most  contain  more  de- 
tail than  has  been  presented  in  this  report 
and  are  avsilable  for  review  upon  request. 

Approximately  7S  propoaed  budget  reduc- 
tions have  been  detennlned,  by  analysis,  to 
have  potential  major  impact  on  the  State  of 
Montana.  All  others  have  been  determined  to 
have  either  minor  or  no  Impact  and  are  listed 
in  the  back  of  this  report. 

This  notebook  format  has  been  designed 
to  allow  updated  material  to  be  included 
within  the  report  as  specific  programmatic 
analyses  are  oomfrieted.  Mew  or  updated  In- 
formation wfll  be  provided  by  Ocmaultlng 
Services  Bureau  to  OBPP  as  it  is  completed. 
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Vataranj'  Administoation HR-11 
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Indian  health HR-14 
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Alcohol,  drut  abuta,  and  mental  haalth  piepaait HR-17 

Juvanilajuitica  and  daiinquancy  prevention HR-19 

CETA— Ihductioiii  ot  other  funetionj  and  WIN HR-20 

Radudios— EmployaMat  services  personnel HR-21 

Letal  Services  Co'iioration HR-22 

Social  secu'ity— Minimum  banefitt HR-23 

Enarty  and  eavi'onmantal  manaiement: 

Eiecutiva  summary— Energy  and  envireMMntal  aianafaaMiit. 
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EPA  wailewatar  treatment  irants EE-2 
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Atohd  fualt  Hibiidiat ee_4  Apr  23.  lltl 

Biwaaaiswariydavalopaiawt/McotialtsaUaadMaaiaitlasai...  EE-6  (>)■' 

S««*,«"WO EE-6  Apr.  17. 1981. 

i^^^V^'n.. _ EE-7  Apr.  23, 1981. 

Sy.'!?!**''^*y*— - --■ "-*  O- 

walar  aad  Pswar  Raaoarcst  Sarvica „     EE-9  {«). 

Forsit  Sarvka tt-io  M 

Fish  aad  WIMHa  Sarvica EE-U  M 

Serfacs  mininc— Abandonad  aasad  laadf _ EE-12  Apr.  17  1981. 

Environmantal  Protection  Afancy  radsctiaai EE-U  Apr.  23, 1981. 

Education: 

Eucutiva  iuainiary — Education (t) 

Scboat  ataistanca  for  ladaraRy  atactad  arasi Vy\  Apr.  23  1981. 

Elamantary  ami  Mcoadary  aducaliOR  propaait ED-2  Do. 

Vocatioaal  education „ £0-3  oo. 

Stsdant  assistance „  EIM  P). 

National  andowmants  lor  iha  arts  sod  humanities EO-S  (<)■ 

Indian  aduealion ed-c  (') 

Hi^ar  and  cootinuini  adacatiea EO-7  p). 

CoUata  hoMSini  loans „ _ „  ED-8  M. 

Libraries  aad  laarninf  lachnolo|ias „  E0-*  0). 

Commanitv  aad  aconaaiie  davalopaiawt: 

EMCstiva  summary— Comwaaity  and  aceaoaiic  daiilepaiawl  (>). 

Subsidized  housini  laval— HUD _     CE-1  (n. 

Plaaninf  assistancs-HUO CE-2  Apr.  17,  1981. 

Economic  and  rational  development „ CE-3  Do. 

Community  davewpmant  support  assistanea CE-4  Do. 

Subsidized  Indian  housinf— HUD CE-S  (n. 

Subsidies  lor  low-income  housinf  proiects— HUD CE-6  (n. 

ACTION ....: CE-7  M. 

Community  Services  Administration  (CSA) CE-8  (A, 

SmaH  Business  Administration  (SSA) CE-9  («). 

Federal  Enarty  Manaiement  Afoncy  (FEMA) CE-11  {»). 

Payments  in  excess  of  business  ta>  liabilities CE-12  (0. 

Payments  to  nonprofit  institutions CE-13  W. 

Payments  to  State  and  local  tovernmeats CE-U  ('). 

Payments  where  credits  exceed  liabilitias CE-15  (»). 

Teiecammunications CE-16  Apr.  2',  1911. 

Tax  proposals: 

Executive  summary— Tax  proposals 0). 

Tax  raliat  for  individuals TX-1  Apr.  17,  1911 

Tax  incentives  lor  investment TX-2  Do. 


'  Executive  summary  will  ba  providad  lor  this  impact  area  whan  analyses  of  all  major  protrams 
are  completed 


-  Analysis  not  completed. 


RxAOAW  ADMiMisraanoir  BtiDcrr  PaopossLa — 

IlCPACT    ON    THE    STATK    OF    MOlfTSIfA 
ACaiCTTLTtntE DAOIT    PKXCX    STTPPOKTS    nOOaAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Milk 
Control  Division,  Department  of  Business 
Regulation. 

Description  of  program 
The  federal  government  buys  dairy  prod- 
ucts equivalent  to  about  eight  billion  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  HUs  buying  program  results 
in  a  price  support  for  milk  products  at  80 
percent  of  parity. 

Description  of  proposed  reduction* 
The  proposed  cute  at  the  federal  level  will 
result  in  the  current  price  support  level  being 
mainteincd  rather  than  Increasing  as  antici- 
pated on  Aprtl  1,  1981.  The  President's  long- 
range  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  price  support 
from  ite  current  80  percent  parity  to  76  per- 
cent and  70  percent  of  parity  for  FT  83  and 
FY  83.  These  cute  would  be  felt  by  dairy 
farmers  directly.  The  fimds  do  not  pass 
through  State  government. 

n*eal  impact  on  the  State 
Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT   81,    $134,716:    FT   82.   $404,150:    FT   83. 
$673,584. 

Programmatic  impact 
On  the  average,  each  Montana  dairy  farmer 
would  receive  $466  leaa  in  FT  81  for  dairy 
price  supports,  $1,398  leaa  in  FT  82  and  82,331 
less  in  FT  83. 

TKAltSPOaTATION rSDXSAI.    HIGHWAT 

oowsrauciiow  paocxAK 

Based  on  azutlysis  furnished  by  Centralized 
Services  IMvislon.  Department  of  Highways. 
Description  of  program 

Federal  government  provides  granta  to 
stetes  for  use  on  interstate,  secondary,  urban, 
and  off-system  roads  and  safety  programs. 
These  fimds  are  matched  by  state  and  local 
funds,  primarily  derived  from  fuel  taxes. 
description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  State's  share  of  federal  apportionment 
will  not  be  available  after  October  1. 1981  for 
off -system  roads  and  irarlous  aafaty  programa 


Secondary  and  urban  system  programs  will 
be  phased  out  with  a  reduced  FT  83  federal 
apportionment  and  no  apportionmente  be- 
yond FY  83. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 
Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  ftmds: 
FT  81,  $0;   FT  82,  $5,095,000;   FT  83.  $14,- 
195,000. 

Programmatic  impact 
If  the  Stete  of  Montana  does  not  continue 
to  fund  roadway  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion at  current  levels,  the  coste  would  be 
passed  onto  local  govemmente.  The  fiscal  im- 
pact assumes  that  no  State  funding  would 
replace  federal  funding.  Additional  Stete  and 
local  taxes  may  be  needed  if  Montana  is  to 
protect  ite  Investment  in  these  roadways. 

TaAMBFOBTATION AIXFOBT  COMSiaUCTION 


Baaed  on  analysis  furnished  by  Airport/ 
Airways  Bureau,  Aeronautica  Division,  De- 
partment oi  Community  Affairs. 

Description  of  program 
This  program  provides  federal  grante  of 
up  to  90%  for  airport  cozistruction  purposes. 
This  prograzn  also  provides  for  loazis  of  up 
to  $40,000  for  planning  local  airport  improve- 
mente  and  grants  up  to  $1,000  to  assist  com- 
mtmltles  in  the  cost  of  consultant  services 
for  airport  planning. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 
Assuming  that  the  proposed  reduction 
would  be  i4>plied  equally  among  the  stetes, 
Montazia's  share  of  the  national  apportion- 
ment is  1.33%.  The  airport  improvement 
programs  in  Montana  would  be  reduced  by 
33%  during  the  period  ot  1981-1986,  with  a 
cumulative  short  fall  of  $33  million  federal 
dollars. 

Fiscal  imptu:t  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 

FT  81,  $0:  FT  83,  $3300,000;  FT  83,  $3,669,000. 

Programmatic  impact 

Without  theee  federal  funds,  Montana's 

aviation  system  would  deteriorate.  Without 

funds  to  Increase  caLpadty  or  to  promote  op- 


erational safety,  the  viabiUty  of  Montena-s 
aviation  systems  as  a  means  of  transporting 
goods  and  services  would  be  reduced. 

laAMSPOBTATIOM LOW    VOLUME    BAOitOAD 

aaAKCHLINES   PBOOUM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Depart- 
ment of  Highways. 

Description  of  program 

Under  this  program,  federal  grant  monies 
are  made  available  to  stetes  to  enhance  the 
viability  of  light  density  rail  lines  or  to 
mitigate  the  effecte  of  abandonment  of  such 
lines. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  President's  proposal  would  eliminate 
all  future  federal  funding  for  this  program. 
Fiscal  impact  on  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  $0;  FT  83,  $3,340,284;  FT  S3.  $3,548,582. 
Programmatic  impact 

lioas  of  federal  funding  for  rail  service 
would  compound  the  State's  financial  burden 
of  providing  proper  Stete  raU  planning.  The 
proposed  State  budget  inovldea  a  minimal 
program  designed  only  to  maintain  the  Stete 
rail  plan  on  an  annual  basis.  If  the  State 
continues  this  level  of  rmU  planning,  the 
funding  ($100,000  In  FT  83,  $156,325  in  FT 
83)  would  have  to  be  provided  from  another 
source.  There  are  105  major  stetlons  along 
Montana's  1.163  miles  of  rail  system.  All  of 
the  stetlons  have  associated  rural  communi- 
ties which  receive  economic  benefit  from  raU 
service.  VocsH  ftovernmente  would  have  to 
cooe  with  dramatic  changes  in  their  tax 
tjase  as  well  as  a  ootentiiJ  "rlonle  effect"  as 
other  transportation  dependent  businesses 
decline  and/or  move  to  mainline  locations. 

TBAMSroaTATIOM — m«AK       MASS      TmAMSPOaTA- 
TtOW  ACT   (WMTAl   STTBSmiES  P*OCaAM 

Based  on  analvs's  furnished  by  Community 
Development  Division,  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs. 

I>escr{i>fton  of  program 

Transit  assistance  formula  grants  are  pro- 
vided to  urbanlnd  areas  (BiUlngs  and  Great 
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FftUa)  for  S0%  of  c*pltol  mnd  S0%  of  op«i«t- 
Ing  sulMldles  of  local  tnnslt  Mrvice. 

SacUon  18  of  the  progrmm  provl<l«8  grants 
to  bibaU  cities  In  runil  areas  to  subsidize  80% 
of  capital  and  S0%  of  operating  costs  of  lo- 
cal tnmalt  tyatems.  It  also  provides  a  portion 
of  tbaM  funds  to  State  government  to  ad- 
minister the  program. 

Dncriftion  o/  proposed  reduction* 

A  tour-year  phaaeout  of  tbe  federal  sub- 
sidy to  local  transit  services  Is  proposed  be- 
ginning wltb  a  70%  reduction  In  FT  83  and 
total  ellmtnatlon  by  FY  86. 

rtsool  impmct  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80:  FT  83.  8160.000;  FT  83.  8733.000. 
Programmatie  impact 

This  cutback  would  rcaiilt  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  60%  s"""*'  subsidies  to  Missoula. 
Butte.  Helena.  Oartteld  Ck>unty.  Valley 
County.  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Yel- 
lowstone County  and  Powder  River  County. 
These  reductions  would  have  the  probable 
effect  of  ellntlnatlng  several  smaller  systems 
of  public  transportation  in  the  State  and. 
after  1983.  eliminating  ssslstance  In  planning 
and  development  of  local  transit  systems. 

nAMSPOKTATION HIGHWAY   SATETT  CEANTS 

PBOCBAM 

Baaed  on  analysis  furnished  by  Highway 
TralBc  Safety  Division.  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

Deacrlption  of  program 

This  program  Is  intended  to  Implement, 
modernize  and  Improve  the  following  ac- 
tivities: driver  education:  driver  testing: 
pedestrian  awareness:  accident  records: 
vehicle  registration:  vehicle  operation: 
vehicle  inspection:  roadway  design,  con- 
struction and  maintenance:  traffic  control 
devices;  emergency  medical  services:  traffic 
law  enforcement:  and.  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

It  la  estimated  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately a  80%  cut  in  federal  funding. 
Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  83.  8660.000;   FT  83.  8660.000. 
Programmatic  impact 

These  proposed  reductions  could  res'iit  In 
Increases  in  fstal  accident  rates.  Increases  In 
general  accident  rates  and  decreases  In  emer- 
gency services  throughout  the  State. 

State  and  local  governments  In  Montana 
share  these  funds  on  a  50/50  basis  There- 
fore, the  reduction  would  be  expected  to  be 
made  uslns  that  same  ratio. 

HtTMAlt  ■KSOUaCSS AID  TO   FAlf  lUKS  WITH 

CHILOBK*      (AFDC)     rKOC«AM 

on  analysis  furnished   by  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Detcription  of  program 

AFDC  provides  federal  funds  to  states  on 
a  matffhtng  basis  to  pay  cash  welfare  bene- 
fits to  low-Income  families  with  dependent 
dUldren.  Federal  Child  Support  Enforce- 
ment (CSKt  nroftrants  flnanr«  75<^  of 
•tatea*  coat  of  enforcing  and  collecting  child 
•upport  from  liable  absent  parents. 
Dcsniptkm  o/  proposed  reduction* 

AFDC  ellglbUlty  determination  will  In- 
clude the  Income  of  a  child's  stepparent  as 
a  support  and  all  of  the  family's  current 
Income  In  determining  the  monthly  bene- 
fit. Deductions  for  child  care  rosts  will  be 
limited  and  other  wcrk-related  expenses 
standardlfcd.  AFDC  pavments  of  less  than 
810/moath  will  be  eliminated.  Pavments 
wUl  be  terminated  for  dependent  chUdren 
at  mtce  I8.  unless  the  child  is  in  hieh  srhool. 
Persons  participating  In  labor  disoute*  ot>«er 
than  emnioyer  lockouts  will  not  be  eligible 
for  AFDC. 

CSK  win  charge  an  applicant  fee  In  non- 
AFDC  eases.  The  State  will  be  required  to 


contribute  to  the  financing  of  incentive 
payments  for  collections  in  other  political 
Jurisdictions.  CSE  activities  will  Include  col- 
lection of  alimony.  The  IRS  will  Intercept 
federal  Income  tax  returns  of  liable  absent 
parents  where  a  court  Judgment  has  been 
made  In  regard  to  child  support. 

Federal  matching  for  training  costs  re- 
lated to  the  administration  of  AFDC  will  be 
reduced  from  75%   to  50%. 

FISCAL  IMPACT  ON  TH£  STATE 


AnUdMttd  rtductjom 
(RjtsI  ytsn) 


1381 


19*2 
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GtnirH  mnd -  0      1678,119  J969,S52 

C«int»fur>d» 0        146,342  203,235 

Fidtrillundl 0    1,711,539  2,3^7.213 

ToM 0~2.536.000  3,576,000 


Programmatic  impact 

Stepparent  income  Included  In  eligibility 
determination  would  remove  approximately 
1.363  families  from  APDC.  It  Is  also  estimated 
that  changes  in  the  work-related  allowances 
would  reduce  AFDC  grants  by  tlO/month  to 
330  families  and  by  t75/month  for  400 
families. 

Funding  to  the  AFDC  training  budget 
would  be  reduced  by  50',; .  This  will  primarily 
affect  the  training  of  eligibility  technicians 
employed  at  the  local  level,  by  reducing  the 
amount  available  for  specific  classes,  travel 
and  perdlem  expenses. 

HUMAN  aeSOUBCES MCDICAm  PROCKAM 

Based   on   analysis  furnished   by   Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Description  of  program 

Medicaid  provides  from  507r  to  70%  of  the 
cosU  of  each  state's  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  needy.  Montana  receives  65';; . 
Description  of  proposed  reductions 

An  interim  cap  will  be  Imposed  to  reduce 
federal  expenditures  8100  million  below  the 
current  base  estimate  In  federal  fls:al  year 
81.  Federal  expenditures  would  be  allowed  to 
Increase  5%  In  federal  fiscal  year  82.  After 
federal  fiscal  year  83,  federal  spending  would 
rl«e  only  with  the  rate  of  Inflation  as  meas- 
ured by  the  ONP  deflator.  During  the  in- 
terim period,  federal  expenditures  will  be  al- 
located among  states  so  that  each  state  will 
maintain  its  current  relative  share  of  total 
Medicaid  spending. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  also  propos- 
ing legislation  that  would  allow  the  federal 
government  to  collect  contested  Medicaid  ex- 
penditures of  prior  years  from  states  which 
are  appealing  federal  disallowance  of  Medic- 
aid expenditures  to  the  Federal  Grant  Ap- 
peals Board  Currently,  states  do  not  reim- 
burse the  federal  government  for  contested 
expenditures  unless  an  adverse  Judgment  Is 
made  against  the  State. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  8340,000:  FT  83.  84.600.000;  FT  83. 
85.000.000. 

Montana  currently  has  a  81,400.000  appeal 
pending  before  the  Federal  Grant  Appeals 
Board.  Tf  the  proposed  Reagan  Administra- 
tion legislation  passes,  Montana  will  have  to 
pay  that  amount  before  Its  appeal  Is  decided. 
(The  appeal  has  been  pending  for  eight  years 
to  date.) 

In  FT  80,  868  million  of  institutional 
Medicaid  reimbursements  were  deposited  in 
the  State's  General  Fund.  Proposed  restric- 
tions of  eligibility  for  Medicaid  will  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  reimbursements  collected 
for  institutional  services.  The  extent  of  Im- 
pact on  General  Fund  Revenues  has  not  been 
estimated  at  this  time. 

Programmatic  impact 

If  State  revenues  do  not  make  up  the  bene- 
fit shortfall,  medical  assistance  to  Montana's 


needy  citizens  would  be  reduced.  No  esti- 
mates are  provided  as  to  how  many  citizens 
would  be  affected. 

HUMAN  EESOtJacCS CHILD  NUTBITION  PaOCRAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Description  of  program 

Federal  subsidies  for  child  nutrition  are 
provided  through  cash  payments,  commodi- 
ties, and  special  cash  assistance  to  school 
districts  that  agree  to  provide  free  meals  to 
low-income  students  and  reduced  price  meals 
to  slightly  higher  income  students  (135%  to 
185%  of  the  poverty  level) . 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  proposed  reductions  result  from 
changing  the  sliding  fee  schedule  for  meal 
subsidies  to  exclude  middle  and  upper  In- 
come students  from  partially  subsidized 
school  meals  and  to  eliminate  "nonessential 
activities"  funded  by  this  program.  Elimi- 
nated from  funding  will  be  subsidization  of 
food  service  equipment  acquisitions,  nutri- 
tion education  and  training  grants,  subsi- 
dized snacks  and  all  subsidies  to  schools 
with  "high"  tuitions. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FY  81,  80:  FY  83,  84.044,380:  FY  83.  84,004,380. 

Because  all  funds  within  this  program  are 
expended  at  the  school  district  level,  on  Im- 
pact on  the  State  budget  Is  expected. 
Programmatic  impact 

School  districts  in  Montana  would  lose 
significant  funds  due  to  a  loss  of  federal  par- 
ticipation in  school  lunch  programs,  assum- 
ing continued  services  at  the  current  level. 
Two-thirds  of  the  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  are  served  in  districts  In  which  those 
lunches  constitute  less  than  30%  of  the  total 
lunches  served.  Many  of  these  schools  may 
eliminate  the  lunch  program  rather  than  In- 
crease taxes  or  the  price  of  lunch.  In  these 
Instances,  many  of  the  children  now  receiv- 
ing meals  would  no  longer  have  them  avail- 
able. In  districts  that  retain  the  program, 
many  children  who  currently  receive  the  free 
or  reduced  price  meals  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  to  participate.  In  addition.  Nutrition 
Education  and  Training  programs  and  Food 
Service  Equipment  Assistance  funds  will  be 
lost  to  Montana  school  districts. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES POOD   STAMPS    PROGRAM 

Based   on   analysis   furnished   by   Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services. 
Description  of  program 

This  program  provides  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble low-Income  persons  In  the  form  of  food 
stamp  coupons.  Approximately  44,600  people 
In  Montana  receive  food  stamps  each  month 
for  an  annual  total  of  819.1  million  of  food 
stamp  value. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  proposal  would  lower  Income  limits 
for  eligibility,  eliminate  overlapping  food 
stamp  and  free  school  meal  subsidies,  cal- 
culate eligibility  only  on  the  basis  of  house- 
hold Income  In  the  nrlor  period,  pro-rate  the 
first  month's  benefits  t«  reflect  the  portion 
of  the  month  for  which  the  assistance  Is 
needed,  and  reneal  provisions  for  future  In- 
creases In  the  food  stami  program. 
Fiscal  impiict  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80:    FT  83,  8669,851;   FT  83.  850.404. 
Programmatic  impact 

Approximately  8670.000  worth  of  food 
stamns  would  be  lost  to  Montana  rectnlents 
in  FT  82.  and  850.000  In  FT  83.  No  estimate 
of  the  number  of  people  affected  Is  provided. 

HUMAN    EKSOUBCES CETA,    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

EMPtOTMENT   PBOCBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  bv  Employ- 
ment and  Tralnln<»  Division,  Emnloyinent 
Security  Division.  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 


De*eription  of  program 
Titles  n-D  and  VI  of  tbe  Comprehenalve 
Education  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  provide 
federal  subsidization  of  P8E  Jobs  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  non-profit  sector  for  low- 
Income  Montanans. 

Description  of  proposed  reduction 
This  program  is  propooed  for  elimination 
by  the  end  of  federal  fiscal  year  81  beginning 
with  a  rescission  of  43%  of  the  current  fund- 
ing effective  March  18,  1981.  Those  who  loee 
their  PSE  Jobs  will  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 
Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  83.187.935;  FT  83,  86.935.273:  FT  83. 
85.935.373. 

Programmatic  impact 
Approximately  2.000  Jobs  annually  for  lo- 
cal governments,  schools  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  throughout  Montana 
will  be  lost  effective  May  30.  1981.  ThU  loss 
of  Jobs  will  result  in  either  a  loss  of  services 
provided  by  local  governments  and  schools 
or  an  increase  in  local  taxes  or  fees  to  main- 
tain services  without  federal  subsidy. 

HT7MAN  BEaoURCEa TOttlfO  AD17X.T  AHD  TOTTTH 

CONSERVATION    CORPS     (TACC/TOC)     PROGRAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Centralized 
Services  Division.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation. 

Description  of  program 

The  Totrth  Adult  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram provides  year-round  emoloyment  on 
public  lands  to  unemployed  youth  ages  16  to 
23  of  all  Income  levels.  The  youth  perform 
conservation  related  work  through  projects 
operated  by  local  communities  and  nonprofit 
human  resources  agencies  from  pass-through 
grants  administered  by  DNBC. 

The  Toath  Conservation  Corps  program 
provides  stnniner  employment  on  public  lands 
and  environmental  training  for  youth  ages 
15  to  18  of  all  Income  levels.  This  program 
Is  administered  through  contracts  with  local 
communities  and  nonprofit  human  resource 
agencies. 

Description  of  proposed  reduction* 
The  proposed  reduction  decreases  TACC 
funding  from  f  level  of  8140.101  in  FT  81  to 
857.299  in  FT  82,  and  eliminates  aU  funding 
in  FT  83.  The  proposal  terminates  the  TCC 
program  in  TY  82. 

Fiscal  impact  on  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  83.  8180303;  FT  83.  8338il01. 
Programmatic  impact 

These  prorrams  provide  summer  and  year- 
round  positions  for  Montana  citizens  which 
would  be  eliminated.  In  most  cases,  these 
peoole  are  porformlng  conservation  protects 
which  wculd  otherwise  not  be  accomplished 
unless  the  State  or  loca!  governments  pro- 
vide funds  to  continue  the  programs. 
Human   Rbsources — Special   Milk   Pbocbam 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Office  of 
the  Supsrlniendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Description  of  program 

This  federal  subsidv  program  provides  ex- 
tra milk  for  school  children. 

Description  of  proposed  reduction* 

The  proposed  reduction  would  result  from 
elimination  of  eligibility  for  the  Special  Milk 
Program  of  those  schools  already  participat- 
ing in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
or  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 
Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  82.  8390.000;  FT  83.  8390.000. 
Proprammatie  impact 

Special  Milk  ubsldlee  will  be  lost  to  ap- 
proximately 415  Montana  schools  partlclnat- 
Ing  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 
Seventy  sdiools  with  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram and  no  National  School  Lunch  Prognm 


would  not  be  affected.  Schools  wishing  to 
continue  to  provide  extra  milk  to  children 
would  have  to  either  increase  the  charge  for 
milk  or  make  up  the  loss  from  the  school's 
general  fund. 

HUMAN       BESOUBCEa WOMEN,       HTFANTS       AND 

CRILDBEN  (WIC)  SUPPLEMENTAL         FOOD 

PBOOBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Department 
of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 
Description  of  program 

This  supplemental  food  program  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  nutritional  services  to 
women,  infants  and  children  In  six  nutri- 
tional risk  categories.  Nutritional  assistance 
is  supplied  through  local  agency  programs 
and  their  satellites. 

Description  of  proposed  reduction* 

WIC  benefits  will  t>e  focused  on  low-income 
pregnant  and  lactatlng  women  and  infants 
under  established  priorities  for  participation. 
Applicants  with  relatively  high  incomes  or 
without  "measurable"  nutritional  deficien- 
cies will  not  be  given  priority  for  receipt 
of  benefits.  The  reduction  of  funding  U  an- 
ticipated to  reduce  the  national  caseload  by 
about  one-third  in  federal  fiscal  year  82. 
Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  82.  8609.511;  FT  83.  81.120,141. 
Programmatic  impact 

Under  tbe  Reagan  proposal,  it  is  estimated 
that  23  local  WIC  programs  would  be  elimi- 
nated and  about  5,000  participants  would 
not  receive  the  direct  nutritional  benefits 
of  this  program.  Additionally,  well-child 
clinics  supported  with  W:C  funds  also  may 
have  to  be  dropped.  This  would  prevent  ap- 
proximately 3.750  mothers  from  receiving 
nutritional  counseling  and  instructlo.i  In 
techniques  to  Improve  their  health  and  the 
health  of  their  children.  Approximately  78 
percent  of  the  federal  allocations  are  used 
for  food  purchases  by  WIC  participants.  This 
translates  Into  an  estimated  lo3s  of  direct 
focd  purchasing  power  of  8475.000  in  FT  82 
and  8874.000  in  FY  83. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND 

MENTAL   HEALTH    PBOGBAMS 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Adminis- 
trative Services  Bureau.  Department  of  In- 
stitutions. 

Description  of  program 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  (ADAMHA)  programs  pro- 
vide support  through  grants,  contracts  and 
direct  federal  programs  for  research  and 
training  activities  in  mental  health,  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

A  rescission  of  budget  authority  of  898 
million  under  the  current  continuing  reso- 
lution for  federal  fiscal  year  81  has  been 
proposed.  This  rescission  would  reduce  pro- 
posed Increases  In  funding  for  ADAMHA  re- 
search, reduce  training  and  service  project 
grants  and  terminate  funding  for  State  for- 
mula grants  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Fed- 
eral support  for  ADAMHA  clinical  training 
of  mental  health  professionals  would  be 
phased  out  by  the  end  of  1982.  Tn  1982,  all 
categorical  service  programs  and  funds  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  Health  Services 
Block  Grant  Program. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  82.  81.133.031;  FT  83.  8980.512. 

Rescission  of  alcohol  and  drug  formula 
grant  authority  will  affect  receipt  of  grants 
in  FT  82. 

Programmatic  impact 

In  FT  80.  federal  funds  for  alcohol  and 
drtig  abuse  programs  were  passed  through 
the  State  to  community  treatment  programs. 
These  funds  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
Reagan  proposal. 

Hie  reduction  of  funding,  approximately  25 


percent,  for  mental  health  programs  would 
directly  affect  the  five  regional  Community 
Me.ital  Health  Centers  in  Montana. 

HUMAN         BESOUBCES CETA BEDUCTIONB         OF 

OTHEB   rUNCTIONS   AND    WIN   PBOGBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  and  Employment  and 
Training  Division.  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry. 

Description  of  program 

Comprehensive  Education  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  programs  provide  Job  training 
and  work  experience  for  disadvantaged  adults 
and  youth.  Job  training  programs  (Title 
IIBC).  youth  programs  (TlUe  IV  A  and  C). 
private  sector  programs  cntle  VII) .  and  spe- 
cial Governor's  programs  (for  Job  training 
and  youth)  provide  these  services.  The  Work 
Incentive  Program  (WIN)  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  assist  the  transition  of  persons  re- 
ceiving APDC  (See  HB-1)  from  welfare  to 
unsubeidized  work. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  to 
consolidate  youth  programs  into  CETA.  Title 
n.  Parts  B  and  C  by  discontinuing  separate 
authorization  for  youth  programs  In  CETA. 
Title  IV.  In  1983,  the  summer  youth  program 
will  also  be  consolidated  with  Title  II.  Parts 
B  and  C.  The  WIN  program  is  to  be  held  at 
Its  current  funding  level,  eliminating  the 
Carter-proposed  830  million  cost-of-living 
increase. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
&sza.l  year  81.  80;  FT  82.  81.939.733;  FT  83, 
83,576.673. 

Programmatic  impact 

Consolidation  of  programs  and  reduction 
of  funding  would  result  in  reduction  of  serv- 
ices to  disadvantaged  Montanans.  MTlth 
CETA  reductions.  3.000  disadvantaged  youth 
and  adults  may  be  affected. 

Failure  to  adjust  WIN  funding  to  cover 
the  estimated  20-26%  inflation  anticipated 
over  the  next  blennlum  would  reduce  either 
the  ntimber  of  individuals  served  in  the  State 
or  the  level  ot  services  provided  statewide. 
Services  which  would  be  reduced  If  the  en- 
tire caseload  were  maintained  would  include 
employment  and  personal  counseling.  Job 
development  and  Job  referrals.  Currently. 
3,400  people  are  served  by  or  are  eligible  to 
receive  services  from  tbe  WIN  program  in 
Montana. 

HUMAN  BESOUBCES BEDUCTTON EMPLOT- 

MENT  SEBVICES  PEBSONNEL  PBOCBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Employ- 
ment Security  Division.  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry. 

Description  of  program 

Employment  Services  personnel  provide 
Job  counseling,  employment  testing  and  Job 
referrals  to  individuals  seeking  employment, 
at  no  charge  to  either  the  Job  seeker  or  the 
employer  seeking  employees  through  place- 
ment of  Job  orders  with  the  Service.  The 
Employment  Service  also  provides  a  Disabled 
Veterans  Outreach  program  and  limited 
food  stamp  distribution,  and  derives  and  re- 
ports local  labor  maiicet  information. 
Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  Reagan  Administration  propooee  to 
nduce  grant  outlays  to  states  for  the  Em- 
ployment Service  by  8150  million  In  federal 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Fiscal  impact  an  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  80;  FT  83.  81.018.123;  FT  83.  81.030,- 

000.  _ 

Programmatic  impact 

It  Is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  17% 
reduction  in  Montana's  Employment  Service 
in  FT  82.  a  20%  reduction  in  the  Lalx>r  Mar- 
ket Information  program  and  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  pro- 
gram. No  reduction  in  DOLI  Food  Stamp  *A- 
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mlalctntUon  fundlac  la  antletpAtad  at  thlt 
UoM.  Tb«  17%  raductlon  In  Employment 
8arTlc«s  fun<Unc  would  r«<luc«.  by  >n  Mtl- 
mated  as%.  tbe  ability  of  the  etaff  to  pro- 
vide lenleee  in  the  areas  of  Job  counaellng. 
employment  teetlng,  job  referrmla  and  em- 
ployer Job  orden. 

nnmoT  akd  simsomfKirrAi.  mamagsmknt — 
smaoT  ooNsmvATioN  pmocmAM 

Paaed  on  analyals  fumlahed  by  Energy 
DlTlaloo.  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Oonaarratlon. 

Description  o/  program 

^>eclfle  programs  in  Montana  under  this 
federal  program  which  could  be  affected  by 
the  propoaed  budget  reductions  are: 

Weatherlsatlon  Assistance  for  Low  Income 
People  Program — Designed  to  make  'ow- 
Inooma  peraons'  homes  more  energy  efllctent 
b7  eliminating  cold  air  infiltration. 

State  Energy  Conservation  Program 
(SBCP) — Provides  energy  conservation  Infor- 
mation to  the  residential,  commercial,  trans- 
portation, and  agricultural  sectors  on  a  state- 
wide barsis. 

Supplemental  State  Energy  Conservation 
Program  (S8ECP) — Provides  energy  audit 
aarrteaa,  boUer  efficiency  workshops,  inter- 
agancy  coordination  and  an  automated  energy 
conaerratlon  data  base  for  statewide  use. 

Energy  Extension  Service  (EBS)— Provides 
granta  to  local  governments  for  developing 
and  Implementing  energy  management  plans, 
technical  asaUtance  to  the  building  and  fi- 
nance Industry,  reference  material  on  energy 
coBsarratlon  and  renewable  energy,  and  In- 
formation through  agricultural  cooperative 
extension  offices. 

Emeigency  Energy  Conservation  Act 
(■■CA)— Provides  grants  that  allow  the 
Stat*  to  develop  contingency  plans  for  pos- 
sible energy  emergencies  r^ardlng  specific 
fuel  typea. 

DttcriptUm  of  proposed  reductioru 
The  Reagan  proposal  would  provide  weath- 
erlsatlon funds  In  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program.  These 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  municipali- 
ties and  not  to  the  State.  If  weathertzatlon 
acUvltlaa  are  to  be  continued.  It  woiUd  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  CDBO  trrantee. 

The  SBUP.  S8BCP.  and  EEB  programs  are 
currently  funded  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
at  glSCaoo.  •04.900,  and  tl93.400  per  year 
respectively  The  EBCA  funding  for  Phase  n 
Planning  would  have  amounted  to  tlOS.OOO. 
The  pn^Msed  reductions  would  toUUy  elimi- 
nate ttaeae  fundings. 

rueal  impact  on  the  State 
Antletpated  reductions  of  Federal  funds - 
FT   81.   •103.000:    FY  82.   •2.049.100:    FT   83. 
•3.049.100, 

Ttaa  •108.000  Indicated  as  a  reduction  for 
FT  81  lepfeeenu  rescinded  EECA  funds.  The 
FT  aa  and  FT  83  reductions  represent  cuts 
of  8190^00.  964.900.  •193.400  and  •1.800.000 
forMCP,  aSBCP.  EEB  and  WeatherlzaUon 
faapectlvely.  The  President  proposes  that 
Weatharlxatlon  be  conaolldat«l  within  the 
CDBO  program  to  cities,  thereby  bypassing 
the  State  mechanism. 

Pfoifi  mrnmatie  impact 
T***  sarrlcee  provided  by  these  programs 
•»  I— cribad  above  would  be  either  eliminated 
or   sabatantlaUy   reduced    by   the   propoaed 
reductions. 


AWD  cjrvsomcKirrAL  MANAcntcirr — 
■r*  WAarxwATn  lasarmirr  aaAirrs  psocam 
Baaed  on  analyaU  furnished  by  Environ- 
mental   Sdenees    Division.    Deoartment    of 
Haalth  and  Envlrtmmental  Sciences. 
Zftterlptkm  of  proyram 
The  Municipal  Construction  Grants  pro- 
gram provldaa  financial  aaaiatance  to  Mon- 
tana  rommnnltlea  that  are  constraeting  new 
or  upgrading  exiatlng.  wastewater  treatment 
n^raaa  to  improve  the  quauty  oT  dtscOargad 
The  piMnaai  providas  fedexal 


funds  for  75  percent  of  the  oasts  asaocHted 
with  the  neoeaaary  Improvements  to  waste- 
water treatment  taellltlea. 

i)<«cfip<toi»  0/  pnpoted  reductiont 

The  propoaed  reductions  In  federal  funds 
for  the  Municipal  Construction  Grants  pro- 
gram would  reduce  federal  fiscal  year  81 
monies  and  provide  no  funds  for  federal  fis- 
cal year  82. 

Fiscal  Impact  on  the  State 
Anticipated  reductions  of  nderal  Funds: 
FT  81.  •7.000.000;  FT  82.  •17,000.000;  FT  83, 
•7.000.000. 

Programmatic  impact 
Not  funding  the  Municipal  Construction 
Grants  program  would  effectively  halt  fifty 
(SO)  projects.  Many  communities  would  still 
be  faced  with  water  quality  requirements. 
but  would  have  to  bear  the  entire  cost  be- 
cause they  would  have  no  financial  assistance 
available.  Water  quality  below  each  of  the 
facilities  not  constructed  would  suffer. 

DmCT     AKO    BIfViaONMSNTAL     MANAGCMKNT 

ALCOHOL    FTTKLS    SUBSIBnta     PaOCSAlf 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Energy 
Division.  Department  of  Natural  Beaources 
and  Conservation. 

Description  of  program 

The  Alcohol  Fuels  Subsidy  program,  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Energy,  augments 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  pro- 
gram by  providing  for  feasibility  studies  and 
cooperative  agreement  denaonstratlon  proj- 
ects for  alcohol  and  other  blomaaa  conversion 
plants. 

Description  o/  propoeed  reductions 

The  proposed  reduction  terminates  the  en- 
tire program.  Including  complete  rescission 
of  the  FT  81  funding. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  •116,000;  FT  82.  unknown;  FT  83.  un- 
known. 

There  Is  no  way  at  this  time  to  calculate 
this  effect  on  private  Interests  for  FT  82 
and  FT  83. 

^yogpsfnmatsc  x^pact 

One  present  project.  Infinity  Oil  Company 
of  Garfield,  will  lose  •IIS.OOO  In  this  fiscal 
year.  In  addition,  no  further  feasibility  stud- 
ies can  be  conducted  from  these  funds  for 
blomass  conversion  In  Montana. 

The  loss  of  funding  would  also  adversely 
affect  local  government  efforts  to  convert 
garbage  Landfills  Into  viable  energy  produc- 
ing facilities  through  blomass  conversion. 

KNSBCY     AND    BNVnONM  ENTAI.    ItANACUfKNT — 
SOLAS   CNEaCT   PBOCaAM 

Based  on  analysis  fumishsd  by  Energy 
Division.  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation, 

Description  of  program 
Solar  energy  programs  are  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  specific  program 
at  the  State  level  Is  the  Montana  Western 
Solar  UtUlzatlon  Network  (WSUN)  which  U 
a  regional  solar  network  to  promote  the  com- 
merdalizatlon  and  utilization  of  solar  energy 
in  Montana. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 
The  proposed  reductions  In  WSTTN  ftmdlng 
would  eliminate  the  WSUN  program  In  Mon- 
tana. The  program  U  targeted  to  facilitate 
commercialization  of  solar  energy  in  Mon- 
tana by  working  with  local  governments, 
businesses,  lending  institutions,  contractors, 
and  the  general  public.  The  program  pro- 
vides educational  materials,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  workahops  to  promote  solar  energy. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 
Anticipated  reductiona  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  to-.  FT  Sa.  aiaOOOO;   FT  83.  8130,000. 
The  •130,000  reduction  refiecU  anticipated 
revenue  reductions  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  WSUN  budget. 


Programmatic  impact 

Reduction  In  the  Solar  Energy  Program 
funding  would  cause:  elimination  of  direct 
contracts  to  local  governments;  elimination 
of  solar  information/technical  assistance  to 
local  governments;  an  adverse  program  Im- 
pact on  the  Alternative  Energy  Sources  grant 
program  which  must  absorb  solar  activities 
currently  conducted  by  WSUN;  and  a  loss  to 
all  Montana  citizens  of  an  objective  source 
of  technical  Information  and  materials  re- 
garding solar  energy, 

■NCBGT    AND    Cirvnom»NTAL    MAMAGSMXNT 

FOSSIL  KlfBIOT  FSOGSAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  nkclUty 
Siting  Division.  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation. 

Description  of  program 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FY  81,  8146.000;  FT  82.  •32.495.000;  FT  83, 
•46.660.000. 

State  Fimds:  FT  81.  80;  FT  82,  8500,000; 
FT  83.  80. 

MHD  funding  Is  divided  In  Montana  be- 
tween MERDI.  Mountain  States  Energy  and 
Montana  Tech  In  Butte.  DNRC  in  Helena  and 
Montana  State  University  in  Bozeman.  Under 
the  proposals,  all  funding  for  research  and 
development  grants  would  be  eliminated  in 
FY  82  for  all  of  those  institutions.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  funds  (approximately  90 "^r)  are 
currently  for  the  Component  Development 
Integration  Facility  (CDIF)  ooerated  by 
Mountain  States  In  Butte  In  FY  81  research 
funds.  Montana  State  University  receives 
approximately  8700,000,  Montana  Tech  re- 
ceives aoproxlmately  •42S  000  and  MERDI 
receives  ^260,000  MERDI  also  receives  •600,- 
000  for  a  national  MHD  Environmental 
Program. 

Programmatic  impact 

The  greatest  Imoact  of  these  propo'als 
would  be  felt  In  Butte.  Construction  of  the 
COIF  Is  exD^*ed  to  be  completed  nrlor  to 
the  end  of  federal  fscal  year  81.  With  the 
elimination  of  federal  fun<ilng,  200  perma- 
nent, full-tln>e  lobs  would  be  eliminated  at 
the  CDT.  Additionally.  at>proxlmately  40 
Jobs  would  be  lost  at  MERDI. 

DNRC  would  not  be  able  to  perform  pre- 
llmlnarv  engineering  studies  and  envlron- 
menUl  studies  to  site  the  MHD  component 
In  Montana. 

The  ability  to  perform  MHD  research 
would  be  eliminated. 

ENEBCT    AWO    BIfVlaOmCrifTAL    MA1»«B1«1»T 

STTKrACX    MININC ^ABANDOHSO    MINKO    LANDS 

pmocB\ic 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Reclama- 
tion Division,  Department  of  State  Lands. 
Deacripfion   of  program 

This  proKram  nrovldes  federal  funds  to  re- 
claim abandoned  coal  and  non-coal  mined 
lands  which  pose  threats  to  human  life  or 
health  Funds  are  supplied  from  a  UB. 
Treasury  account  for  reclamation  fees  col- 
lected from  coal  producing  companies. 
Description  of  proposed  reductions 

Montana's  proposed  budget  for  the  Aban- 
doned Mined  Land  (AML)  program  for  FY 
82  la  $6.5  million.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's proposed  budget  reductions  call  for  a 
30%  across-the-board  decrease  In  AML  fund- 
ing to  the  states  be'ow  thst  proposed  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  Should  such  a  cut 
applv  equally  to  all  states,  Montana's  FY 
82  AB<L  budget  could  be  reduced  to  84,55 
million. 

Fiscal  impact  on   the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FY  81,  80;  FY  82,  81.950,000;  FY  83,  ri550,- 

ooe. 

The  State  of  Montana  uses  no  other  funds 
for  this  program.  This  is  not  a  matchlng- 
funds  program.  There  would  be  no  financial 
Impact  on  service  delivery  to  Montana  dtl- 
zena  or  to  local  government. 
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Programmatic  impact 
The  reduction  In  AML  funding  would  re- 
sult In  a  one-third  reduction  In  the  number 
of  reclamation  projects  completed.  Montana 
has  Identified  600  eligible  abandoned  mines 
to  date.  Environmental  degradation  and 
hazards  to  the  public  from  these  mines 
would  continue.  Five  reclamation  projecu 
for  FY  83  would  have  to  be  dropped  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  budget  reduction. 

BNaaOY     AND    BNVIBONMBirrAL    MANAOBMBNT 

ENVIBONklBNTAL  PBOTBCTIOH  AOENCT   BBOUC- 
TIONB  PBOORAM 

Based  on   analysis  furnished   by  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Environmental  Sclencea, 
Description  of  program 

Programs  In  Montana  that  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  EPA  reductions  are: 

The  Water  Quality  Management  Planning 
program,  Section  208  of  the  Federal  Clein 
Water  Act.  provides  for  development  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  control  all  sources  of 
water  pollution.  The  plan  developed  for 
Montana  identified  a  number  of  mana:;e- 
ment  agencies  and  programs  to  deal  with 
pollution  problems  Identified  In  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Section  106  of  the  Federal  Clean  Water 
Act,  provides  financial  assistance  to  states 
for  administration  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  program.  It  Is  Intended  to  fund  such 
programs  aa  waste  discharge  permits,  water 
quality  surveillance  and  monitoring,  and 
general  enforcement  of  the  State  Water 
Quality  Act. 

The  Clean  Lakes  program  (Section  314 — 
Clean  Water  Act),  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  evaluate  the  water  quality  problems 
of  selected  lakes,  made  recommendations  to 
correct  identified  problems  and  Implement 
tho°e  recommendations.  Federal  funds  are 
available  on  a  70  percent  federal/30  percent 
local  basis  for  the  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendation phase  and  60/50  for  the  Imple- 
mentation phase. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  proposed  Section  208  funding  reduc- 
tion to  rero  for  FY  82  and  FY  83  would 
eliminate  many  water  quality  management 
functions  and  eliminate  funds  for  local 
units  such  as  conservation  districts. 

Program  funding  for  Section  106  would 
drop  from  the  current  level  of  approximately 
•330,000  In  federal  funds  to  less  than  •aoo.- 
000.  This  is  matched  by  a  maintenance  level 
of  effort  by  the  State  of  ^72.000  In  general 
funds. 

The  proposed  reductiona  would  eliminate 
all  funding  for  Section  314. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of — 

Federal  Funds  (Section  208):  FY  81,  80; 
FY  83,  •34,000;  FY  83,  80. 

Federal  Funds  (Section  106) :  FY  81,  80; 
FY  82.  8300.000;  FY  83.  unknown. 

Federal  Funds  (Section  314):  FY  81,  80; 
FY  82,  unknown;  FY  83,  unknown. 

Reductions  for  Section  206  In  FY  83  are 
Indicated  as  zero  because  no  federal  funding 
was  to  be  provided  even  before  the  Reagan 
proposal.  Funding  expected  for  Section  106 
In  FY  83  and  the  related  cuts  are  undeter- 
minable at  this  time.  No  budget  figures  for 
Section  314  are  Indicated  because  tunds 
which  would  have  been  requested  after  the 
evaluation  and  recommendation  phase  are 
unknown  at  this  time  and  would  be  dented 
under  the  Reagan  propoaal. 

Programmatic  impact 

Costs  of  administering  Montana  programs 
under  Section  308  would  have  to  be  passed 
on  to  looal  government.  Programs  such  as 
biological  monitoring,  toxic  algae  identifi- 
cation and  ambient  monitoring  would  be  re- 
duced or  totally  eliminated. 

The  Section  106  program  cut  could  aignlfi- 
cantly  hamper  the  SUte'a  ability  to  adminU- 
ter  programs  under  the  Montana  Water 
Quality  Act. 


Elimination  of  Section  314  fimding  would 
result  in  Inability  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  evaluation  study  current- 
ly underway  on  Georgetown  Lake.  The  cost 
of  protecting  that  body  of  water  would 
therefore  rest  on  local  units  of  government 
or  the  State, 

BDUCATION — aCHOOL  ASSISTANCB  fOB  rBDBBALLT 
ArrCCTBD  ABBAS  PBOOBAM 


on  analysis  furnished  by  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Description  of  program 

This  Impact  aid  program  (P.L,  484)  pro- 
vides payments  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions to  school  districts  based  on  the  pres- 
ence of  nontaxable  federal  property  In  the 
school  district  which  Is  providing  primary 
and  secondary  education  to  military  depend- 
enta,  Indian  children,  and  children  In  low 
rent  public  housing. 

Description  of  proposed  reductiOTis 

Impact  aid  would  be  limited  to  those 
school  districts  In  which  children  whose  par- 
ents both  live  and  work  on  Federal  property 
comprise  20  percent  or  more  of  the  district's 
entitlement.  A  rescission  of  866.5  million  has 
been  proposed  for  federal  fiscal  year  81 
which  would  reduce  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts to  90  percent  of  the  amounts  otherwise 
payable  In  1981. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FY  81,  81.161,113;  FY  83,  •3,966,610;  FY  83, 
•3,966,619. 

Programmatic  impact 

Sixty-nine  percent  (69"^)  of  the  partic- 
ipating schools  In  Montana  would  not  qual- 
ity for  Impact  aid  In  FY  82.  Ihe  school  dis- 
tricts that  depend  on  this  support  would 
have  to  either  cut  programs  or  Increase  local 
levies  to  maintain  current-level  services. 

BDUCATION — VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION  PBOGBAlf 

Based  on  analysis  f|imlshed  by  Office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Description  of  program 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  primarily  provides  formula  grants 
to  States  In  order  to  stimulate  State  and 
local  support  for  vocational  training.  The 
majority  of  federal  funds  Is  directly  allocated 
to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEA's)  to  pro- 
vide support  for  approved  vocational  edu- 
cation programs. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

A  9238  million  rescission  of  federal  fiscal 
year  81  funds  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation was  submitted  to  Congreas  March  19, 
1961.  The  Administration  proposes  to  cut 
budget  authority  for  vocational  education 
programs  by  20  percent  below  the  Carter 
budget  request  In  1083. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FY  81.  80;  FY  82,  •781,418;  FY  83,  81.250.268. 

The  proposed  rescission  of  1981  funds  re- 
duces the  funding  base  for  1082  by  8781,000 
due  to  "forward-funding"  for  these 
programs. 

Programmatic  impact 

Fifteen  programs.  Including  404  approved 
vocational  education  projects  and  support 
of  State  Administration,  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  reduction  of  federal  funds.  This 
would  affect  either  the  continuation  of,  or 
the  level  of,  program  services  currently  pro- 
vided by  LEA'S  to  32,0f8  secondary  education 
students  and  4,445  postsecondary  education 
students.  LEA's  provide  58  percent  of  the 
total  funding  for  these  programs,  with  the 
State  contributing  28  percent  and  the  fed- 
eral government  providing  14  percent. 
oouMvunr    and    economic    development — 

PLANNING  ASSISTANCB — HUD  PBOCBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Community 
Development  Division.  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs. 


Description  of  program 

Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (aa 
amended  by  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1980)  authorizes  granta  to 
pro,  Ide  up  to  two- thirds  of  the  costs  to  states, 
area  wide  planning  organizations  and  local 
governments  for  the  development  of  com- 
prehenslve  plans  and  Implementation  strate- 
gies. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  to 
terminate  this  program  In  1981  by  means  of  a 
(34.9  million  resciseion  of  budget  authority 
for  federal  fiscal  year  81, 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductiona  of  Federal  funda: 
FY  81,  8213,000;  FY  83,  $aaOfiOQ;  FY  83,  8343,- 
000, 

Because  there  Is  no  Montana  statute  man- 
dating the  provision  of  planning  asalstance. 
the  elimination  of  tills  program  la  not  ex- 
pected to  have  an  Impact  on  the  State  budget. 
Programmatic  impact 

Elimination  of  this  program  will  result  In 
loss  of  glOO.OOO  annually  to  79  local  planning 
boards  In  Montana.  This  will  mean  the  loss  of 
technical  and  financial  support  for  their 
planning  and  management  activities. 

COMMUNITY  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMBNT — 
ECONOMIC  AND  BBGIOMAL  DBVBLOPMBMT  PBO- 
CBAM 

Based  on   analysis   furnished   by  Depart- 
ment Of  Business  Regulation,  Old  West  Re- 
gional Commission.  Governor's  Office  of  Com- 
merce and  Small  Business  Development. 
Description  of  program 

The  objectives  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  are  to  reduce 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  In 
economically  distressed  areas  and  to  deal 
with  problems  of  economic  adjustment.  Eco- 
nomic assistance  Is  provided  to  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  on  a  matching  basis.  The 
Regional  Development  Program  provides 
granta  to  state  and  local  governments 
through  regional  commlaslona  designed  to 
foster  economic  development  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Description  of  proposed  reductions 

The  EDA  and  Regional  Development  Com- 
missions are  scheduled  for  elimination  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Reeciaslons  totaling 
(368  million  have  l>een  submitted  to  Congress 
for  federal  fiscal  year  81  to  Itegin  phasing  out 
both  programs. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductiona  of  State  funds:  FT 
81,  80;  FY  82,  •59.000;  FY  83,  90. 

Federal  funds:  FY  81,  80:  FY  82,  8030,000: 
FY  83,  (480,000. 

Programmatic  impact 

Elimination  of  these  programs  would  end 
current  State  provision  of  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  small  businesses  in 
Montana,  the  Montana  Public  Investment 
Plan,  and  the  Montana  Community  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  In  FY  80.  23  direct 
grants  or  loans  affecting  16  communities  were 
approved  by  EDA.  Elimination  of  this  support 
will  curtail  local  community  efforts  to  Im- 
prove economic  conditions  and  to  increase  the 
local  tax  base. 

COMMUNITT     AND     ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMBNT — 

coMMUNrrr  development  suppobt  assist- 
ance PBOCBAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Commu- 
nity Development  Division,  Department  of 
Community  Aflalra. 

Description  of  program 

This  pass-through  funding  provides  Com- 
munity Development  Blotk  Grant  (CDBO) 
•Small  Cities  Competition"  and  Urb«» 
Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG)  "»a- 
Uonal  oompeUUon"  programs  for  use  By 
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Montana  loeallttaa  In  a  Tarlety  of  local  com- 
munity development  activities. 

lietcnption  o/  proponed  reduetioni 

The  Reagan  AdnUnUiratlon  propo6ea  to 
Integrate  these  two  programs  Into  one  grant 
mechanism  and  reduce  their  existing  com- 
bined budget  authority  by  (SOO  nUlllon  na- 
tionwide In  federal  fiscal  year  Sa. 
FUcal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds: 
FT  81.  lO;  FY  83.  tTM.OOO;   FY  83.  8864,000. 
Programmatic  impact 

Approximately  10  Montana  communities 
have  been  awarded  CDBO  funds  for  each  of 
the  past  4  years  for  housing  rehabilitation 
and  public  facility  Improvements.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  number  and  amount  of  those 
KranU  will  be  reduced  In  FY  82  and  FY  83. 
The  UDAQ  funds  are  baaed  on  naUonal 
competition  and  the  potential  Impact  on 
Montana  of  consolidation  of  that  program 
with  CDBa  cannot  be  assessed  on  other  than 
a  case-by-caae  basis. 
coimtmrrY    and    bconomic    dcvklopmsnt — 

TXLKCOMMUNICATIONS   PaOOaAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Commu- 
nications Division.  Department  of  Adminla- 
tratloQ. 

X>escHpt<oit  o/  pro-am 

The  Public  Telecommunications  FaolUtles 
Program  (PTFP)  was  started  in  1961  to  pro- 
vide "seed  money"  to  local  Interests  desir- 
ing to  Initiate  or  Improve  public  (and  edu- 
cational) television  and  radio  statlcnn'  op- 
erational capabilities.  It  provides  funding 
for  planning,  equipment,  and  faclUUee. 
Deteription  of  proposed  reduetiona 

The  Administration  Is  proposing  a  rescis- 
sion of  unobligated  FY  81  appropriations 
and  elimination  of  all  future  fiscal  year  ap- 
propriations for  the  PTFP.  Montana'.s  $107,- 
000  Telecommunications  Grant,  a  one-time 
authorisation,  would  be  unaffected. 
Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated  reductions  of  Federal  funds- 
FY  81.  8137.600:  FY  83.  $0:   FY  83.  »0. 

The  Circle  and  Roundup.  Montana  "Ne- 
vada"   PBS   System    Grants    ($63,750   each) 
would  not  be  received  If  the  federal  budget 
rescissions,  as  proposed,  were  Implemented. 
Programmatic  impact 

No  future  federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  general  teleoocnmunl- 
cations  planning  or  for  planning  or  Imple- 
mentation of  public  TV  or  public  radio.  The 
State  would  have  the  reanonslblllty  for 
funding  Its  own  telecommunications  plan- 
ning functions  In  the  future.  Currently, 
there  Is  no  central  teleoonununlcatlons 
planning  outside  the  Teleoommunicaitlona 
Project  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Federal  match  funds  used  by  communi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  public  TV  and  radio 
facilities  will  no  longer  be  available.  Fund- 
ing for  public  TV  and  radio  projects  would 
likely  rely  upon  the  creation  of  public  TV 
tax  distrlcu  in  the  abaence  of  State  funding. 
TAX    PaOrOSALS TAX    acLizp    poa    imdiviouals 


Baaed  on  analynia  furnished  by  Depart- 
ment of  Kevenue,  Research  and  Information 
Bureau. 

Deserfption  of  proposal 

The  administration  Is  proposing  that  mar- 
ginal federal  tax  rates  for  individuals  be  re- 
duced by  10%  each  year  for  the  next  three 
yean,  beginning  July  1.  1B81.  Marginal  tax 
rates  would  be  reduced  from  their  pre.sent 
mn^e  of  14  to  70"^  to  a  range  of  10  to  60': 
effective  January  1,  1084.  For  all  years  after 
IDSI.  the  percentage  reduction  in  withhold- 
ing rates  and  tax  schedule  rates  would  be 
the  same.  These  proposed  reductions  In  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  rates  are  estimated  to  re- 
duce federal  recelnts  by  $6  4  billion  In  1981. 
$44.3  billion  m   1083.  and  $163.4  billion  by 


1986.  As  a  result.  Individual  federal  Income 
taxes  would  rise  at  a  10.3'.;.  annual  rate  from 
1081-1986.  compared  with  an  annual  Increase 
of  16.6',    under  current  law. 

Fiscal  impact  on  the  State 

Anticipated    Increase    In    State    Revenue: 

Individual  Income  Tax  Collectlon.s:  FY 
81.  $0:  FY  83.  $900,000:  FY  83,  $3,700,000. 
Assumptions 

I.  The  amount  of  the  deductions  taken  for 
Federal  Income  Taxes  on  Montana  Individ- 
ual Income  tax  returns  will  be  reduced  by 
6%  for  1S81  liabilities.  15'.;,  for  1983.  35',. 
for  1983  liabilities,  and  30';  for  1981  liabili- 
ties, from  the  values  which  would  be  claimed 
without  Implementation  of  the  proposal. 

3.  The  Impact  of  the  proposed  changes 
In  Federal  Individual  Income  taxes  outlined 
In  Assumption  1  will  Increase  Montana  In- 
dividual Income  tax  receipts  In  the  follow- 
ing manner:  FY  81  — no  effect.  FY  83— $0  0 
to  $1.3  million.  FY  83 — $3.7  to  $3  6  million. 
FY  84-  $4.5  to  $60  million  and  FY  B5-$5.4 
tu  $7.3  million. 

3.  No  other  changes  from  the  current  tax 
law  are  assumed,  except  that  the  base  per- 
sonal exemption  allowance  Is  hypothesized 
tu  be  $800. 

Note:  Detailed  estimates  by  fund  type  are 
available  upon  request. 

tax     PaoPOSALS — TAX     INCENTIVES    POR    INVEST- 
MENT    PROGXAM 

Based  on  analysis  furnished  by  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue.  Research,  and  Information 
Bureau. 

i>escnption  of  proposal 

The  Administration  Is  proposing  a  faster 
write-off  of  capital  expenditures.  It  Is  also 
proposed  to  simplify  and  standardize  the 
rules.  The  following  classes  of  plant  and 
equipment  are  Identified  by  the  Administra- 
tion, each  with  a  standard  schedule  of  de- 
ductions to  be  taken  over  a  fixed  recovery 
period: 

3-year  property — autos.  light  trucks,  re- 
search and  development  machinery  and 
equipment. 

6-year  property — other  machinery  and 
equipment  (except  certain  utility  property). 

10-year  property — factory  buildings,  retail 
stores,  warehouses,  public  utility  property. 

16-year  property — non -residential  property 
not  Included  in  10-year  property  class  and 
low-Income  rental  housing. 

18-year  property— other  residential  struc- 
tures. 

This  system  of  accelerated  depreciation, 
proposed  to  be  effectl"e  December  si,  1081. 
Is  estimated  to  reduce  fedcn)  "-ece'nts  hy 
$3  5  billion  In  1081  and  $0  7  billion  In  I9P2. 
wilh  Increasiiii;  amounts  In  subsequent 
years. 

Fiscal  imjMct  on  the  State 

Antlcloated  decrease  In  State  re"e"ues: 

Cor*»o'">tion  T  »<^n«e  Tit--  vnf  8i_  jo;  FY 
83.  $3.085  0^0:  FY  83,  $^,893  300. 

Effect  on  loral  governments 

The  prooosal  would  decrease  the  distribu- 
tion of  Corporate  Llren-^e  Tax  Revenue  to 
counties  through  increases  in  the  denrerla- 
tlon  contni"ed  on  returns  of  fln-'ncloi  insti- 
tntlons  Mont'>na  law  requires  that  Ri  per- 
cent of  the  Comorate  License  Tat  colle'-'Mi 
Is  to  be  rtlstr1hnt»d  to  the  county  In  which 
the  Institution  Is  located. 

Other  effects  on  State  revenue 

Sufflclent  data  are  not  available  to  esti- 
mate the  Impact  on  the  revenues  from  In- 
dividual Income  tax  collections.  However,  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  result  In  a  slzeab'e  decrease  In  the.'^.e 
collections.  Nationally,  27  percent  of  all  de- 
preciation Is  reported  on  non-corporate  re- 
turns. From  1977-1979,  an  average  of  P6  noo 
Montana  Individual  Income  tax  returns  con- 
tained at  lesst  one  Item  of  depreciation,  not 
Including  rent  schedules,  ^n  n'-e's^e  of  7fl,- 
000  bu.slnens  and  form  returns  7  000  nartner- 
shlp  returns  and  3.000  Sub  S  Corporation  re- 


turns contained  at   least  one  item  of  de- 
preciation. 

Reagan  Administration  Budget  Proposals 
Impact  on  the  Stats  op  Montana 
minor  or  no  impact 
i4pricul(ure 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission. 
Conservation  Cost  Sharing. 
Increased  User  Prices  for  Grain  Inspection. 
P.L.  480  Pood  Aid  (Foreign  Aid). 
Rural  Electrification  Administration — Ad- 
ministrative Reductions. 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  (off-budget). 
USOA — Administrative  Reductions. 

TranJiportaflon 
Amtrack  Subsidies. 
Boat  and  Yacht  User  Fees. 
CAB — Airline   Subsidies   and    Administra- 
tive Reductions. 

Cooperative     Automotive    Research     Pro- 
gram. 

DOT — Other  Administrative  Reductions. 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board. 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Plan. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 
UMTA— Capital    Grants    and    Other    Pro- 
grams. 
United  States  Railway  Association. 
Human  resources 

ADAMHA — National       Research       Service 
Awards. 

Administration  on  Aging. 

Black  Lung  Trust  Fund  Reform. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Committee  for  Purchase  from  Blind  and 
Handicapped. 

Cuban  Haitian  Education  Assistance. 

DOL — Consulting  Services. 

DOL — Policy  Changes  In  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses. 

DOL — Procurement  Reductions. 

DOL — Travel  Reductions. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

Federal    Employees   Injury   Comf>en8atlon 
Reform. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Food  Program  Administration. 

Health    Care   Financing   Administration — 
Program  Management. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 

Health  Professions  Education. 

HHS — Other  Administrative  Reductions 

Immigrants  Welfare  Eligibility. 

Medicare — Payments  Timing. 

Medicare — Reimbursement  Change. 

National    Health    Service    Corps    Scholar- 
ships. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 

PHS — Commissioned        Corps       Physician 
Bonuses. 

PHS — Merchant  Seamen  Benefits. 

R'"fii(7ee  A.sslstsnce 

Regulation  of  Health  Care  Industry. 

Rehabilitation  Services  and  Handicapped. 
Research. 

Social  Security — DIsthlllty  Insurance. 

Social  Security — OASDI  Lump  Sum  Death 
Payment. 

Trade  Adjustment  Legislation. 

Unemployment    Benefits    for    Ex-Servlce- 
men. 

Unemployment  Insurance — Extended  Bene- 
fiU. 

ITnemnlovm^nt    Insurance — Reduction    of 
State  Administration. 

Unemolovment  Insurance — Work  Test. 

Enernv  avd  m^'imn'nyentnl  rrynnagement 

Acceleration  of  Mineral  Leasing. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

DC — Administrative  Reductions. 

DOE — Energy  Information. 

DOK — Fnerev  Ret^nlation. 

DOB — Bnertrv  Sciences. 

DOE — General  Science. 

DOK — Magnetic  Fusion. 

DOE — Naval   Petroleum   Reserve  Receipts. 

DOE — Other  Energy  Supply. 
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DOE— Regional  Storage. 

DOE— Uranium  Inrlcbmant. 

DOI— Office  of  Water  Beaearch  and  Taeb- 
nology. 

DOI— Other  AdmlnlatraUve  Reduotlona. 

DOI— Other  Offsetting  Baoelpta. 

DOI— Other  Program  BeducUona. 

DOI — Territorial  Affalrj. 

EPA — Administrative  Reductions. 

EPA — Superfund. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commlaalon. 

U.8.  Oaologlcal  Survey. 

Water  Resources  Council. 
Eduoatlan 

Bilingual  and  lilnorlty  Language  Bduea- 
tlon. 

Department  of  Education — Other  Admin- 
istrative Reductions. 

Department  of  Education — Other  Program 
Reductions. 

Fund  (br  Improvement  of  Post-Secondary 
Education. 

Institute  for  Museum  Services. 

National  Institute  of  Education. 

National  InsUtutea  of  Health. 

Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

SalUe  Mae  (Guaranteed  Student  Loans— off 
budget) 

Youth  Education  and  Training. 

Community  and  economic  development 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

DOC — Export-Import  Bank. 

DOC — Other  Administrative  and  Program 
Reductions. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

HUD — Community     Derelopment     Loan^ 
(Section  108). 

HUD — ONMA  Mortgage  Assistance. 

HUD — Housing  Counseling  Assistance. 

HUD— Neighborhood    Self-Help    Develop- 
ment. 

HUD — Other  Administrative  Reductions. 

HUD— Public  Housln'!  Modernization  (FHA 
cash  sales  and  rent  contribution) . 

HUD — Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund. 

HUD — Re<>earch  and  Technology. 

HUD — Solar     Energy     and     Conservation 
Bank. 

HUD — Subsidized  Housing:  Eliminate  Out- 
year  Inflation. 

HUD — Subsidized  Housing:  Rental  Assist- 
ance Payments. 


HUD— Subsidized  Housing:   Rent  Contri- 
bution. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

Other 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Advisory  Commi.sslon  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations. 

Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Department  of  Defense — Civilian  and  Re- 
tiree Pay. 

Oefiartment    of    Defense — Administrative 
and  Program  Reductions. 

Department  of  Justice — Legal  Division. 

Department  of  Justice — Other  Administra- 
tive Reductions. 

Department  of   the  Treasury — Other   Ad- 
ministrative Reductions. 

Drug  Enforcement  Division. 

FBI. 

Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Federal  Election  Commission. 

Federal  Financing  Bank.  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Credit  (off-budget). 

Federal  I.abor  Relations  Authority. 

Federal  Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

Federal   Mine  Safety  and   Health   Review 
Commission. 

Federal  Pay  Comparability  Standard. 

Federal  Prison  System. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

OSA — Federal  Buildings  Construction. 

OSA — Grants   to    the   National    Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission. 

GSA — National  Defense  Stockpile. 

G8A — Other  Administrative  Reductions. 

ICC  Regulatory  Reductions. 

Intelll'^ence  Community  Staff. 

Internal  Revenue  Service — Personnel. 

International  Communication  Agency. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Marine  Mammal  Commission. 

Maritime  Administration. 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 


Natlcinal  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Mediation  Board. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

NASA — Administrative  and  I>rogram  Re- 
ductions. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management— Admin- 
istrative Early  Retirement. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management— Disabil- 
ity Criteria. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management — Inter- 
governmental Per.sonnel  Act. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management — Other 
Administrative  Reductions. 

Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector  for  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  and  Transportation  Sys- 
tem. 

Panama  Canal  Commission. 

Pcnn.sylvanla  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration. 

Postal  Service. 

President's  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  In  Medicine. 

Renegotiation  Board. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Comnils.slon. 

Selective  Service  System. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

United  States  Metric  Board. 

Key  to  governmental  abbreviations 

ADAMHA- -Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Men- 
tal Health  Admlnlstrallmi. 

CAB— Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

DOC— Department  of  Coinmorce. 

DOE — Department  of  Energy. 

DOI — Department  of  the  Interior. 

DOL — Department  of  1  ulK>r. 

DOT — Deparlnieiit  cjf  1  raii-.|K>natlnii. 

EPA — Envlroninonuil  I'rmci-tlon  Agency. 

G3A — General  S<tvIcos  AdiiiiiilNlralion. 

HHS — Department  of  Heal  I  h  and  Human 
Seriilces. 

HUD— Departmcnl  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

PHS— Public  Health  Service. 

NASA— National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

UMTA — Urban  Mass  I'ransportatlon  Ad- 
ministration. 

USDA — United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


TABLE  1.— IMPACT  OF  REAGAN  CUTS  ON  MONTANA  FROM  REPORT  PREPARED  BY  STATE  OF  MONTANA  BASED  UPON  FEB.  18  RIAGAN  PROPOSALS 
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RESTRIcnNO  JAPANESE  IMPORTS 
NO  PANACEA  TO  U.S.  AUTOMAKERS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Japanese  assured  a  warm  welcome  for 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki.  Thursday, 
by  agreeing  to  limit  auto  exports  to  the 
United  States.  But  the  restriction  should 
not  be  perceived  as  a  panacea  to  \JB. 
automakers. 

This  agreement,  limiting  Japan's  ve- 
hicle exports  to  1.68  million  for  the  next 
12  months  with  a  second-year  limit  of 


1.82  million  depending  on  growth  in  the 
U.S.  market,  falls  far  short  of  the  1.6 
million,  3-year  vehicle  limit  favored  by 
leading  congressional  Members  who  now 
say  they  back  the  agreement. 

However,  the  true  difficulties  of  the 
auto  industry — high  interest  rates,  esca- 
lating materials  costs,  soaring  gasoline 
prices  and  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion— will  not  be  solved  so  easily. 

Nissan  (Datsun)  Motor's  president 
Takashi  Ishihara,  expressing  doubt  that 
restrictions  would  turn  the  tide,  summed 


it  up.  "It's  up  to  the  U.S.  industry,  the 
UJS.  Government  and  U.S.  autoworkers." 

The  prudence  of  American  automak- 
ers to  keep  a  cap  on  domestic  car  prices 
was  questioned  during  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearinR  on  the  Issue  of  im- 
port restrictions.  At  the  time,  auto  indus- 
try spokesmen  tripped  over  themselves 
to  insure  that  no  price  increa.ses  would 
result  based  solely  (mi  the  restrictions. 

One  Ford  spokesman  pointed  to  the 
restraint  of  the  industry  during  deval- 
uaUon  of  the  yen  <  1977-79) .  Then,  it  was 
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reported,  the  iHiee  of  a  Pinto  roee  9.2 
percent,  Chevette  13.4  percent:  while 
CoroUft,  Dktsun  210.  and  Honda  Clvlc's 
prices  increased  33  to  40  percent. 

American  automakers  could  leam  a 
lesson  from  the  oil  companies,  which 
raised  the  ire  of  consumers  by  quickly 
hiking  prices  significantly  the  minute 
controls  were  lifted.  Today.  U-S.  con- 
sumers are  in  no  position  to  swallow  10- 
to  15-percent  price  hikes.  Such  irrespon- 
sible action  on  the  part  of  U.S.  automak- 
ers would  seriously  hamper  auto  sales 
rather  than  strengthening  them. 

Autoworkers.  by  reducing  their  pay 
demands,  could  also  do  their  part  to 
assist  their  companies.  Many  conces- 
sions have  been  made  to  date,  but  both 
management  and  labor  must  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices.  Both  sides  must  open 
lines  of  communication  in  order  to  work 
out  future  employment  opportunities 
and  Insur*  the  uIti]T.ate  survival  of  this 
vital  industry. 

The  Reagan  administration  began  to 
do  its  part  to  aid  the  industry  by  sensi- 
bly studying  the  issue  rather  than  jump- 
ing into  premature  action.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  IJrew  Lewis,  head  of  the 
auto  task  force,  issued  a  plan  to  stall  or 
preclude  final  action  on  several  Federal 
regulations  deemed  unnecessary  to  the 
automotive  industry.  Since  current  Fed- 
eral reg\ilat!ons  add  more  than  MOO  in 
equ'pment  costs  to  the  average  D.S. 
vehicle,  this  could  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  both  prices  and  future  design 
costs. 

But  the  single  most  helpful  aid  to  the 
US.  automotive  industry  would  be  a 
healthy  American  economy.  Approval  of 
the  Reagan  economic  package  would  be 
the  greatest  aid  the  legislaUve  branch 
could  offer. 

Despite  those  who  equate  the  automo- 
tive industry  to  modem-day  dinosaurs, 
the  automotive  industry  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  crumble  t>ecause  the  core  of  our 
manufacturing  capability  would  be  seri- 
ously weakened.  One  in  six  American 
jobs  is  related  to  the  auto  industry.  Its 
products  and  services  compose  8.5  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  and  25  percent  of  rete*l 
sales.  The  automotive  industry  uses  21 
percent  of  America's  steel.  60  percent  of 
our  synthetic  rubber  and  20  percent  of 
our  glass  and  machine  tooling  capacity. 
It  is  the  prime  purchaser  from  2.000 
companies. 

But  if  we  are  to  look  at  the  ent're 
economic  picture,  then  we  must  also  con- 
sider that  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  the  world's  two  lai^est  trading 
partners. 

Japan,  not  the  Soviet  Union,  is  our 
No.  1  customer  for  agricultural  products. 
U5.  farm  exports  to  Japan  in  1980 
reached  $63  b  llion.  This  year  the  total 
is  expected  to  clear  $7  billion. 

Outcries  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
Sun  Belt  on  Japanese  polices  locking  out 
U.S.  products  notwithstanding,  Japan  is 
second  only  to  Canada  as  an  importer  of 
U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables.  Even  with  the 
import  quota  they  impose  on  American 
oranges  and  fruit  juices,  Japan  imported 
•136.9  million  in  VS.  citrus  products  in 
1980. 

My  colleagues  should  also  be  aware 
that  although  Japan  restricts  imported 
beef  and  veal,  they  still  import  more 


U.S.  beef  than  any  other  nation.  In  1980 
Japanese  imports  for  American  beef, 
poultry  and  pork  totaled  $386  million 
with  an  additional  $300  million  in  U.S. 
hides  and  tallow. 

We  are  a  major  exporter  to  Japan  of 
maize,  logs,  wheat,  cotton,  airplanes,  and 
scrap  metal— our  total  trade  with  Japan 
amounted  to  $21  billion  in  1980.  But 
despite  this  overwhelming  total  the 
Japanese  sold  the  United  States  $30  bil- 
lion in  goods,  including  $11.4  billion  in 
autos  and  auto  parts. 

Japan  enjoys  its  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance in  large  part  to  the  practices  of 
industry  and  Government  which  ac- 
tively promote  trade.  The  trading  com- 
panies in  Japan  are  responsible  for  a 
substantial  percentage  of  trade.  These 
trading  companies  make  competition  by 
small  firms  difficult.  They  are  organized 
internationally  as  well  as  domestically; 
and  they  gather  intelligence  on  changes 
in  the  market,  whether  by  governmental 
policies  or  in  consumer  taste. 

With  regard  to  autos  in  particularly, 
a  17>-i-  to  22 '-a -percent  commodity  tax 
is  imposed  on  U.S.  autos  at  the  Japanese 
port  of  entry.  But  when  Japanese  autos 
are  exported  to  the  United  SUtes.  the 
commodity  tax  is  rebated  to  the  manu- 
facturer. This  policy,  plus  other  modifi- 
cations on  U.S.  cars  to  meet  Japanese 
regulations,  results  in  U.S.  cars  in  Japan 
costing  double  that  of  the  U.S.  price, 
while  Japanese  models  are  competitive 
with  their  American  counterparts. 

Rising  above  levels  of  our  trading 
relations  with  Japan,  in  light  of  the 
agreement  a  serious  question  needs  to  be 
raised  regarding  U.S.  trade  in  the  world 
in  general.  If  the  United  States  can 
diplomatically  encourage  restrictions  on 
Japanese  automobiles  due  to  a  $10  bil- 
lion plus  Imbalance  in  trade,  what  pre- 
vents the  European  Common  Market, 
which  has  a  $17  billion  imbalance  in 
trade  with  the  United  SUtes.  from  im- 
posing restrictions  on  US.  products? 

It  is  obvious  that  serious  repercussi(ms 
could  follow  from  the  agreement  due  to 
be  signed  with  the  Japanese.  Precluding 
comcetltion  may  not  be  the  best  solution 
to  aid  our  own  industry.  Even  if  the  Jap- 
anese imports  were  cut  back  to  1976  lev- 
els, the  increase  in  U.S.  domestic  sales 
would  be  less  than  1  million  units  annu- 
ally. That  would  only  be  enough  to  en- 
courage other  industries  to  seek  import 
restrictions  without  restoring  the  basic 
demand  the  industry  needs.  With  or 
without  restrictions,  the  American  auto 
companies  still  need  constmiers  to  buy 
and  favorable  economic  conditions  to 
stimulate  new  car  sales.  Therefore,  gen- 
erating demand,  and  not  severely  limit- 
ing imports,  becomes  the  key  to  reju- 
venating the  American  automotive  in- 
dustry. 

I  suggest  offering  a  $750  tex  credit  to 
purchasers  of  American -made  cars  and 
light  trucks  to  give  an  incentive  to  buy 
VS.  makes.  By  extending  the  credit  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  sales  should  be  in- 
creased by  2  million  units  (based  on  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimate 
that  a  10-pereent  decrease  in  car  prices 
would  increase  sales  by  25  percent). 
Without  the  credit,  car  and  truck  sales 
are  likely  to  continue  at  7.5  million  imlts 


annually,  but  with  the  credit  sales  would 
rise  to  9  million  units. 

I  have  estimated  that  440.000  Job* 
would  be  created  by  the  sale  of  2  million 
additional  units  based  on  a  DOT  projec- 
tion that  each  4.5  vehicles  sold  creates 
one  job  (120.000  automotive  jobs  and 
320.000  through  suppliers  and  indirect 
services). 

The  cost  of  the  credit  (estimated  at 
$10.7  billion  for  the  period  from  July  1. 
1981.  to  December  31.  1982)  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  returns  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  increased  tax 
revenues  from  employed  workers  and  re- 
duced payments  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation, trade  adjustment  assistance, 
and  other  Government  transfer  pay- 
ments. The  value  of  these  payments 
would  be  in  excess  of  $11  billion. 

Now  that  voluntary  import  quotas  are 
nearly  a  certainty,  it  may  be  easy  for  my 
colleagues  to  sigh  with  relief  and  say. 
"Well,  there's  one  difficult  vote  I  wont 
need  to  make."  But,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  problems  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry 
are  not  over,  the  quick  fix  may  not  work. 
It  is  time  to  look  at  the  entire  issue  and 
see  what  options  remain.* 


YOUTH  FOR  UNDERSTANDING 

•  Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  an  international  student 
exchange  organization.  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding, for  its  unique  contribution 
to  United  States-Japan  relations  and 
international  understanding. 

Yesterday.  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Su- 
zuki announced  a  gift  from  the  people 
of  Japan  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  each  Member  of  the  US.  Senate  to 
provide  a  s:holarship  to  an  outstanding 
high  school  student  from  his  State  to 
live  with  a  Japanese  family  for  8  weeks 
during  the  summer  of  1982.  The  com- 
mitment bv  the  Government  of  Japan 
to  this  project  will  continue  for  5  years 
with  YFU  serving  as  administrator  of 
the  Japan-United  States  Senate  schol- 
arship program,  to  be  known  as  the 
Special  Japan-United  States  Exchange 
Program  of  Youth  for  Understanding. 

Since  1951.  Youth  for  Understanding 
has  m-ide  it  possible  for  more  than  81.- 

000  high  school  students  to  participate 
in  an  overseas  family-living  experience. 

1  imdersUnd  that  this  year  7.500  stu- 
dents from  25  countries  will  be  ex- 
changed. The  YFU  program  with  Japan 
began  in  19*^8:  as  of  this  date  3.200 
studerts  from  the  two  countries  have 
participated.  Japanese  students  spend  1 
full  year  with  their  American  host  fam- 
ilies attending  local  U.S.  high  schools 
while  T7.S.  students  live  with  their  Jap- 
anese families  for  the  period  of  late  Jime 
through  late  August. 

In  1977.  YFU's  program  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States  expanded 
when  the  Japan  project,  phase  I,  was 
initiated.  Over  a  per'od  of  2  vears.  60 
.Japanese  and  Ameri~«(n  corporations 
and  fourdations.  toeether  with  the  two 
Govprrments.  enabled  Youth  for  Under- 
standirg  to  triple  its  exchange  numbers 
and  introduce  other  special  dimensions 
to  the  traditional  nroeram.  All  Ameri- 
can stud*»rt*  are  pr^vi'''^  *  d«»v«  of  in- 
t»ns'vp  orientation  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity prior  to  departure,  designed  to  In- 
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troduce  them  to  the  Japanese  language 
and  culture.  While  on  program  in  Japan, 
field  trips  and  special  language  seminars 
are  scheduled.  Each  fall,  YFU  sponsors 
followup  workshops  in  four  locations  de- 
signed to  further  enhance  the  experi- 
ence and  to  continue  the  process  of 
learning  and  understanding. 

The  success  of  phase  I  was  so  great 
that  the  Youth  for  Understanding  board 
of  trustees,  chaired  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  decided  to  t>egln  a  second  phase 
between  1980  and  1984.  This  ambiUous 
project  involves  the  exchange  of  at  least 
4,350  high  school  students.  1.875  Amer- 
icans and  2,475  Japanese,  and  requires 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $3,361  mil- 
lion. The  external  funders  in  this  phase 
are  70  Japanese  companies  and  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

Mr.  President.  I  welcome  and  support 
the  Youth  for  Understanding  program 
and  more  specifically  the  Japan-United 
States  Senate  scholarship  proiect.  I 
would  like  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  (jovemment  of  Japan,  Prime  Min- 
ister Suzuki,  and  the  many  Japanese 
corporations  who  have  been  supportive 
since  the  initial  program  in  1958.  I  per- 
sonally look  forward  to  applications 
from  outstanding  high  school  students  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the  case  of  my 
colleagues  in  their  States  as  well.* 


BONNEVILLE  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION LINES  CONTINUE  TO  CAUSE 
PROBLEMS 

•  Mr.  BAUCTTS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  three  pieces 
of  correspondence  ccHiceming  problems 
we  in  Montana  are  having  with  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) . 

This  exchange  of  letters  between  me 
and  the  Acting  Administrator  of  BPA 
outlines  the  progress  as  well  as  the  con- 
tinuing difficulties  we  are  having  with 
BPA.  primarily  with  r^ard  to  the  siting 
of  twin  500-kv  powerlines  in  Montana. 

I  ask  that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Woihington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1981. 

Mr.  Eakl  Ojkuix. 

Acting  Administrator,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. Portland,  Oreg. 

DBAS  Ma.  Ojeloe:  I  appreciate  your  stop- 
ping by  my  ofBce  Friday  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  In  the  "foUow-up"  meeting  we 
discussed  In  a  few  weeks.  As  I  promised,  here 
are  more  of  the  details  concerning  several  of 
the  points  we  discussed. 

To  repeat  my  general  concern:  BPA  must 
do  better  in  making  its  Montana  line  siting 
process  genuinely  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
Montanans  along  the  proposed  routes,  to  the 
landowners  groups,  the  local  govemmente.  to 
the  State  Oovemment,  and  to  the  Congres- 
sional delegation.  Prom  our  discussion.  I  am 
confident  that  you  are  working  to  make  these 
improvements.  As  part  of  this  process,  here  is 
a  listing  of  my  understandings  concerning 
our  discussion  Friday : 

1.  In  the  Drummond  area,  I  understand 
you  will  see  whether  BPA  can  promise  not  to 
go  through  the  Flint  Oeek  Valley.  This  assur- 
ance would  obviate  the  need  to  immediately 
pin  down  the  Sutatation  3  site.  Without  this 
assurance.  I  am  concerned  that  a  south-of- 
hlghway  sutwtatlon  site  will  prejudice  BPAs 
decision  on  line  dtlng  west  of  the  substation. 

3.  Ala0  in  the  Dmnunond  area,  I  would  ap- 


preciate your  Tw.iring  certain  that  periodic 
mailings  ani  meetings  with  the  Landowners 
AMOdatlon  occur  without  further  prompting 
from  my  office.  1  would  like  to  be  provided 
with  copies  of  BPA's  group  correspondence 
with  Drummond  area  citizens  and  to  be  noti- 
fied of  meetings  BPA  is  holding. 

3.  Concerning  the  Missoula  arei.  I  under- 
stand you  will  make  certain  that  BPA  imme- 
diately responds  to  several  pending  informa- 
tion and  meeting  requests  as  we  dU>cu6aed 
Friday.  Pending  requests  of  which  I  am  aware 
are  as  foUows: 

(a)  A  December,  1980.  letter  request  from 
Margery  Harper.  Preslaent,  Clark  Fork  Basin 
Protective  Association,  for  information  and 
meeting;  I  would  lUie  a  meeting  between  BPA 
and  this  group  scheduled  for  some  time  dur- 
ing March: 

(b)  A  January,  1981.  letter  request  for  In- 
formation from  the  Missoula  County  Com- 
mission: 

(c)  A  February  2,  1981  verbal  request  made 
by  Richard  L.  Carter.  President,  Touchette 
Hills  Homeowners  Association,  of  Gordon 
Brandenberger  In  Kallspell;  1  understand 
both  Mr.  Brandenberger  and  ilr.  Carter  have 
written  notes  of  the  specific  request. 

4.  Also  concerning  the  Mb^oula  area.  I 
am  asking  the  Oark  Pork  Basin  Protective 
Association,  the  Touchette  Hills  Homeown- 
ers Association,  the  VaUey  Preservation 
CouncU  and  Houle  Creek  Homeowners  As- 
sociation to  send  me  their  lists  of  members 
who  wish  to  be  kept  informed  of  BPA's 
plans  and  progress.  I  wlU  provide  you  with 
these  listings  as  they  arrive,  as  I  have  pro- 
vided BPA  with  the  listing  of  Drummond 
area  citizens  who  attended  my  December  27 
meeting.  I  understand  that  you  will  make 
sure  that  BPA  communicates  with  these 
people  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  periodi- 
cally as  necessary  to  inform  them  of  BPA 
plans,  timetables  and  progress. 

5.  Finally.  I  have  several  substantive  ques- 
tions about  Missoula  area  siting,  as  follows: 

(a)  Can  you  assure  me  that  no  special 
weight  wUl  be  given  the  existing  power  line 
route  in  the  Missoula  area — that  it  will  be 
considered  only  as  an  o-tion  with  erual 
weight  being  given  to  alternative  routes?  As 
I  mentioned  Friday.  BPA  has  given  me  this 
assurance  with  regard  to  the  existing  power 
lines  site  through  the  Fltot  c:reek  Valley 
near  Drummond. 

(b)  What  Is  the  specific  criteria  BPA  will 
use  In  determining  areas  through  which  the 
power  lines  must  be  burled? 

(c)  Once  a  route  Is  determined,  to  what 
extent  will  people  off  of  the  route  itself,  but 
nevertheless  impacted  by  the  lines,  be  com- 
pensated for  the  impact?  For  example,  will 
BPA  pay  for  fixing  television  reception  prob- 
lems that  result  from  the  line's  construc- 
tion even  if  the  people  with  these  problems 
do  not  live  directly  on  the  route?  Also,  is 
any  provision  beln^  made  for  scenic  Impacts 
on  homeowners  not  living  directly  on  the 
route? 

6.  Concerning  BPA  and  the  Montana  StAte 
Oovemment.  it  is  my  understanding  that 
BPA  Is  seeking  formal  memoranda  of  under- 
standings with  Montana  that  will  Involve 
the  State  In  (a)  Initial  decisions  on  whether 
BPA  will  build  future  power  lines  and  other 
major  facilities'  and  (b)  t*ie  development  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  implementing  the 
Northwest  Power  Act — specifically  Includins 
regulations  determining  the  formula  for 
providing  Impact  aid  awards. 

As  I  noted  in  our  meetln-j.  it  Is  my  posi- 
tion that  the  Montana  Major  Facilities  Sit- 
ing Act  should  govern  construction  of  ma- 
jor facilities  within  the  State— re-^rdless  of 
whether  the  construction  is  federa.1  or  pri- 
vate. While  this  ia<rue  has  not  been  finally 
resolved,  stUl  the  dec)s'onm«'-inp  on  whether 
and  wbo  will  build  faculties  needs  to  In- 
volve Sta'^e  Oovemment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

7.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  BPA  will 
thoroughly  ei^lore  the  t>asis  of  its  determi- 


nation of  need  for  the  propoaed  libby  In- 
tegration Project  with  appropriate  Montana 
State  Oovemment  sltlni;  omclals  and  pro- 
vide them  with  whatever  specific  Informa- 
tion they  require  on  a  timely  basis.  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  this  Is  to  allow  the  State  and  me 
sumclent  information  on  which  to  base  a 
recommendation  to  you  on  whether  this 
project  should  proceed  as  planned.  Accord- 
ingly, this  needs  to  be  accomplished  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  t>efore  work  has  sub- 
stantially proceeaed. 

8.  PmaUy,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
you  will  address  the  need  for  BPA  to  have 
personnel  available  to  Montanans  at  meet- 
ings and  otherwise  who  can  address  authori- 
tatively Montanans'  requests. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  assistance. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max  Baucts. 

BONNTVILXf  POWEE  AOKHnSTRATIOir. 

Portland.  Oreg. 
Hon.  Max  Baxtcits. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcab  Senator  BArccs:  I  very  much  regret 
that  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  you  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  March  12.  as  we  had  planned, 
and  I  trust  that  we  will  l>e  able  to  reschedule 
this  meeting  at  an  early  date.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  should  like  to  respond  to  your  letter 
of  March  2.  1981,  concerning  various  aspects 
of  Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) 
activities  in  conjtmction  with  the  Colstrlp 
transmission  project. 

Before  addressing  the  specific  Hems  in  your 
letter,  let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  most 
cognizant  of  the  concerns  of  your  constitu- 
ents with  respect  to  the  planning  of  the 
double-circuit  5(X)-kllovolt  transmission  lines 
from  the  Townsend  area  westward.  Those  in- 
dividuals and  communities  along  the  pro- 
posed transmission  corridor  are  rightfully 
concerned  about  a  project  which  would  affect 
their  lives  and  their  environment.  We  at  BPA 
are  equaUy  concerned  about  these  Impacts, 
and  about  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  and 
obligations  as  a  power  marketing  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  We  be)le  e  that 
BPA  has  a  fundamental  duty  to  carry  out  Its 
operations  In  a  manner  which  strives  to  ac- 
commodate the  concerns  of  the  citizens 
whom  we  serve. 

With  respect  to  the  Colstrlp  tran-^mlssion 
project,  we  have  endeavored  to  satisfy  all  of 
the  concerns,  reservations,  and  Inquiries  ex- 
pressed by  various  individuals  and  entities 
within  the  State  of  Montana.  We  believe  that 
we  have  done  a  ^ood  Job.  but  apparently  not 
good  enough — ^It  is  obvious  that  we  must  ex- 
pand and  intensify  our  efforts.  Some  of  those 
who  oppose  the  project  in  toto  or  its  Individ- 
ual features  will  perhaps  never  be  satisfied. 
BPA  must,  however,  strive  to  convince  them 
that  their  concerns  are  being  treated  openly 
and  fairly.  We  must  assure  that  they  view  us 
as  being  accessible,  responsive,  and  truthful, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  can  satisfy 
their  Individual  concerns. 

As  a  first  step  to  improving  cur  relations 
in  western  Montana,  we  intend  to  open  a 
project  office  In  Missoula  on  or  about  AprU  1. 
1981.  Hopefully,  this  office  wUl  occupy  store- 
front space,  and  we  intend  to  precede  its 
opening  with  advertisements  end  news  re- 
leases to  be  distributed  throughout  a  sizable 
area.  This  Missoula  office  will  sene  as  a  base 
for  visiting  communities  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  proposed  route. 

Our  tentative  plans  are  to  assign  three  rep- 
resentatives to  this  office.  One  will  be  a  pro- 
fessional engineer  representing  the  Office  of 
the  (Thief  E^nglneer.  The  second  wUl  be  a 
public  utilities  specialist  from  our  KaUqtell 
District.  We  also  intend  to  hire  a  temporary 
but  full-time  clerical  person  to  occupy  the 
office  during  normal  business  hours  for  dis- 
pensing literature  and  maps,  accepting  In- 
quiries and  requests  for  sp^kers.  etc.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  arranging  for  a  member  of  oar 
Information  Office  staff  to  visit  *"timiili  oc 
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a  regular  baals  tnil  to  provide  direct  Ualton 
with  are«  news  me<U».  uslst  In  meeting  ar- 
rangements, and  supervise  publicity  and  in- 
formation efforts. 

Beginning  In  April  IMl.  we  will  publish  a 
monthly  progress  bvilletln.  to  be  supple- 
mented by  special  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quired. These  regular  bulletins  will  be  mailed 
to  a  sizable  list  of  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals throughout  western  Montana,  and 
we  shall  be  actively  soliciting  names  and  ad- 
dresses to  expand  our  current  mailing  list.  It 
win  not  be  feasible  to  publish  specialized 
bulletins  for  each  segment  of  the  proposed 
transmission  project,  but  we  will  attempt  to 
summarize  all  BPA  activities  and  analyses 
relating  to  the  entire  corridor  from  Town- 
send  westward. 

We  will  set  up,  on  or  about  AprtI  1.  1981. 
one  or  more  toll-free  "800"  telephone  num- 
bers which  people  can  contact  to  ask  ques- 
tions, offer  comments,  request  meetings,  and 
seek  information.  These  telephone  numbers 
will  be  widely  publicized.  The  telephones  will 
be  answered  by  assigned  personnel  In  our 
Portland  headquarters,  who  In  turn  will  be  In 
close  liaison  with  our  offlce  In  Missoula. 

We  are  presently  developing  a  procedure  to 
respond  to  written  and  telephone  comments, 
complaints,  and  Inquiries  on  a  timely  basis. 

With  regard  to  mailings  of  our  monthly 
and  special  bulletins,  we  shall  actively  solicit 
mailing  lists  of  individuals  and  organizations 
which  are  concerned  about  our  activities. 
Any  asslsUnce  which  your  offlce  can  provide 
In  this  req>ect  will  be  most  appreciated. 

Having  apprised  you  of  our  current  plaiw 
for  Improving  our  community  relations  In 
western  Montana,  let  me  address  each  of  the 
Items  noted  In  your  March  2.  19«1,  letter  In 
their  numbered  sequence. 

1.  BPA  must  complete  the  envtrorunental 
analysis  required  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Pollrv  Act  (NBPA)  with  regard  to  the 
routing  alternatives  suggested  by  the  Drum- 
mond  landowners  group  and  the  Missoula 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  before  any 
declston  can  be  made  on  the  Flint  Creek  Val- 
ley. We  met  with  represenutlves  of  the  Fed- 
eral land  management  agencies  In  Missoula 
on  March  13.  1981,  to  determine  how  this 
environmental  Impact  statement  should  be 
prepared  and  how  It  should  relate  to  the 
Hot  Springs-Bell  FS.  Although  we  cannot  as 
yet  make  specific  routing  decUlons,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Oarriaon  Substation  on  any  of 
the  three  alternative  routes  south  of  the 
highway  wUl  not  prejudice  the  decision  on 
the  route  from  Oanison  westward 

Possible  subsutlon  sites  north  of  the 
highway  have  been  Investigated,  but  the 
only  apparently  adequate  site  would  require 
removal  of  farmland  near  Hoover  Creek  for 
the  substation  and  would  reoulre  two  230- 

T.w  °?  '•'•^  °^'*"  "»  ""Kth  to  connect 
with  the  existing  BPA  230-kV  line.  This  site 
offers  little.  If  any.  savings  in  500-kV  Impacts 
and  would  likely  preclude  use  of  the  vacant 
nght-of-way  for  any  future  line.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Drummond  area 
Mndowners  and  others  In  Identlfvlng  the 
DWtronte.  We  anticipate  that  It  will  require 
"L^**^  *  ''•*'  ***  complete  the  NEPA  re- 
q^raments  covering  the  alternatives  from 
"•rrlson  to  Missoula  and  to  Spokane. 

a.  la  addition  to  Including  them  In  our 
regular  maUlnps.  we  shall  continue  to  be  re- 
•ponstve  to  requests  by  Drummond  area 
••ndowners  and  others  for  meetings.  Tour  of- 
fl»win  be  provided  with  copies  of  such  cor- 
rs^Mddence  and  advance  notices  of  meet- 


S.  Fbllowlnv  Is  the  status  of  pending  re- 
quasts  for  informaUon  and  meetings  In  the 
Missoula  area. 

(a)  m  reply  to  questions  posed  In  her  No- 
Tember  17,  lOflo.  letter,  we  sent  a  13-pare  re- 
SDonae  to  Ms  Haroer  dated  December  13, 
IWO,  (atTMd  by  Jerrv  Frick  for  Onrt^on 
Braadeaburger).  In  addition,  a  meeting  with 
the  Clark  Fork  Basin  Protective  AssocUtloa 


was  held  oo  March  19.  1981,  at  the  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Conunercw  Building. 

(b)  The  January  7,  1981.  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Missoula  County  Commissioners  was 
Inadvertently  not  answered  until  recently, 
although  BPA  representatives  met  personally 
with  Commissioners  Oermalne  Conrad  and 
Bob  Palmer  on  January  21  to  discuss  the 
Board's  letter.  In  sddltlon,  a  letter  of  apology 
with  an  Interim  response  to  the  Board's 
inquiry  was  signed  by  BPA's  Chief  Engineer 
on  March  10,  1981  (copy  enclosed). 

(c)  Mr.  Carter's  verbal  inquiry  had  to  do 
with  the  potential  for  undergroundlng  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  transmission  line.  As  part 
of  our  detailed  line  location  analysis  for  the 
section  between  Garrison  and  MUsoula.  we 
are  speclflcally  addressing  undergroundlng  as 
a  possible  mitigation  measure.  Furthermore, 
we  will  Include  as  a  separate  decision  the 
matter  of  undergroundlng  along  with  other 
decisions  following  completion  of  the  line 
location  analysis.  In  addition,  we  will  point 
out  to  Mr  Carter  that  (1)  htgh-voltage 
undergroundlng  technology  Is  still  in  the  de- 
velopmental stage,  (2>  It  costs  10-18  times 
that  of  a  conventional  line,  (3)  It  poses  prob- 
lems In  locating  and  correcting  line  fau'ts 
and  could  substantially  prolong  the  di'ration 
of  outages,  and  (4)  the  environmental  Im- 
pacts associated  with  undergroundlng  may 
equal  or  even  exceed  the  Impacts  of  conven- 
tional construction. 

4.  As  noted  above,  we  would  appreciate  re- 
ceiving membership  lists  of  the  various  as- 
sociations and  Indlvidua's  who  wish  to  be 
kept  Informed  of  BPA's  plans  anrl  prcg^ss. 
Thev  win  receive  our  monthly  and  special 
bulletins,  which  should  help  to  Veeo  them 
updated  on  our  plans,  timetables,  and 
progress. 

5.  The  followlnir  addresses  your  substan- 
tive questions  about  the  Missoula  area 
tran^p-'s^lon  'Ittn". 

(a)  Soeclal  weight  will  not  be  given  to 
the  availability  of  the  vacant  right-of-way. 
but  It  must  be  factored  Into  certain  related 
considerations.  Existing  powerllnes  with  ad- 
jacent vacant  rlsrht-of-way  have  less  land 
costs  because  of  the  previous  Investment  In 
the  vacant  right-of-way  ^n  addition  to  this 
economic  consideration,  the  environmental 
weight  would  be  affected  by  less  require- 
ment for  new  access  roads  and  the  visual 
difference  of  two  adjacent  powerllnes  com- 
pared to  two  separate  single  lines.  West  from 
Missoula,  the  alternatives  along  the  Clark 
Fork  Valley  would  require  all  new  access  and 
acquisition  costs.  The  route  northwest  to 
Hot  Springs  would  follow  an  existing  line 
with  a  vacant  right-of-way.  These  facts  must 
be  a  part  of  our  environmental  evaluation 
and  must  be  considered  in  making  decisions. 

(b)  Undergroundlng  can  be  considered  as 
a  mitigating  measure,  and  we  will  address 
this  In  the  environmental  statement  being 
prepared.  Any  decision  regarding  under- 
grounding  a  short  section  must  be  based  on 
a  number  of  things  Including  reliability, 
environmental  impacts,  technical  feasibility 
and  economics,  including  the  economic  im- 
pacts upon  the  region's  ratepayers,  among 
whom  are  the  citizens  of  western  Montana. 

(c)  BPA  has  long  had  a  TV-radio  interfer- 
ence mitigation  program  which  applies  even 
to  those  who  do  not  live  directly  on  a  trans- 
mission roufe  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  that  sec- 
tion of  our  Maintenance  Standard  which  de- 
scribes this  program.  Regarding  scenic  im- 
pacts, there  is  no  provision  for  compensa- 
tion to  property  owners  not  living  directly 
on  the  route. 

6.  On  February  9,  1961.  BPA  officials  met 
with  Governor  Schwinden  and  his  principal 
energy  advisors  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  It  was 
agreed  that  the  State  of  Montana  would 
draft  a  preliminary  document  and  forward 
It  to  BPA  We  are  stni  awaiting  thU  draft 
document. 

The  question  of  providing  annual  impact 


aid  payments  to  local  governments  which 
are  "substantially  impacted'  by  the  construc- 
tion and  existence  of  BPA  transmission  fa- 
cilities arises  from  a  provision  In  PubUc  Law 
96-601.  for  which  specific  Implementation 
guidelines  and  proceauras  are  stUl  being  de- 
veloped. Based  upon  our  current  review  of 
this  provision  In  the  Act,  we  cannot  Interpret 
these  annual  Impact  payments  as  being  com- 
mensurate with  "In  lieu  of  taxes"  paymenu. 
Instead  we  view  them  as  reimbursements  to 
local  governments  for  specific  services  pro- 
vided, such  as  additional  police  protection, 
fire  protection,  sewage  system  development, 
and  road  developmacxt  and  maintenance 
which  are  performed  as  a  reeiut  of  BPA  fa- 
cilities. Should  the  State  of  Montana  wish 
us  to  address  this  issue  In  a  memorandum  of 
understanding,  we  shall  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  Montana  Major  Facni- 
tles  Siting  Act,  it  U  BPA's  contenUon  that 
the  "supremacy  clause  "  of  Article  VI  of  the 
US.  ConstituUon  provides  that  the  activities 
of  Federal  Government  agencies  may  not  be 
subject  to  state  regulation  unless  such  regu- 
lation is  expressly  authorized  by  Congress. 
We  agree,  however,  that  transmission  plan- 
ning and  decisionmaking,  both  with  regard 
to  the  Colstrip  project  and  any  future  trans- 
mission proposals,  should  involve  State  gov- 
ernment at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

7.  BPA  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  wUllng- 
ness  to  provide  Information  concerning  the 
need  for  the  Libby  Integration  Project  to 
Montana  officials  and  private  citizens,  and 
to  consider  comments  by  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana relating  to  the  Project  EIS.  Along  thU 
line,  you  may  be  Interested  in  our  enclosed 
response  to  a  recent  letter  from  Congressman 
Pat  Williams. 

8.  As  described  early  In  this  letter,  we  In- 
tend to  mount  a  major  effort,  based  in  Mis- 
soula, to  address  the  concerns  of  Montana 
citizens  along  the  entire  route  from  Town- 
send  westward.  This  effort  will  Include  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  meetings  and  an- 
swedng  Inquiries  as  quickly  and  thoroughly 
as  we  can.  bearing  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
make  specific  centerllne  commitments  while 
striving  to  obtain  a  consensus  of  approval 
on  the  overall  route. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  any  major 
deviations  from  the  corridor  designated  in 
th»  envlronme->tal  documentation  would  re- 
quire the  preparation  of  one  or  more  EIS 
supplements.  This  is  a  time-consuming  proc- 
ess which  must  take  Into  account  the  unren- 
cv  of  completing  the  transmission  project 
to  meet  the  In-service  date^  of  Col!«t»io  TTnlts 
3  and  4  and  to  provide  support  to  The  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  and  BPA  facilities  In 
the  Garrison  vicinitv. 

I  trust  that  the  above  is  resoonslve  to  the 
queitlons  and  co-^cerns  ^xir^Rs^d  In  your 
letter.  I  look  forward  to  discussing  with  you 
these  and  other  issues  relating  to  the  Col- 
strlo  Protect  and  bhe  libbv  ''nte'^ratlon  Proj- 
ect at  an  earlv  date.  Should  you  desire  addi- 
tional Information  In  the  meantime,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Eabl  Ojclde, 
Acting  Aiminiatrator . 

n.S.  Senate, 

May  5.  1981. 
Mr.  E\«i.  Gtpi,de. 

Acting  Admini3trator.  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
minlstTation,  Portland.  Oreg. 

Deab  Mr.  OTrt.DE:  As  vou  know,  during  the 
we«k  of  April  20  I  met  with  a  number  of 
Montanans  along  the  proposed  routes  of 
BPA's  twin  Sno  kv  power  line.  I  also  met 
with  BPA  Administrator- Designate.  Peter 
Johnson  on  Mav  1  to  discuss  the  problen^s  we 
are  having  with  these  lines.  This  letter  Is 
to  summarise  mv  understandings  of  the  situ- 
ation at  this  point. 

First,  however,  t  want  to  thanV  you  for 
your  assistance  to  date:  I  informed  Mr.  John- 
son of  the  increased  responsiveness  BPA 
seems  to  be  showing  over  the  past  several 
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months  and  was  encouraged  to  learn.  .Sjrn 
him  of  your  continued  role  at  BPA.  A^-o. 
I  would  appreciate  your  thanking  Oc.aud 
Frick  and  Lou  Drieson  of  your  staff  v..«o 
accompanied  me  during  my  Montana  trip 

1.  Concerning  the  Boulder  area:  '0<jl:^'Z 
my  meeting  with  a  number  of  Boulder  a.ca 
residents,  the  posslbUlty  was  raised  ot  ^ 
further  routing  change  that  would  put  luure 
of  the  line  on  Forest  Service  lands,  removu-.j 
more  of  it  from  private  lands.  I  would  iu;e 
this  alternative  pursued  as  thoroughly  «ad 
quickly  as  possible.  It  Is  my  understanumg 
that  Mr.  Frick  will  assess  the  potential  or 
this  routing  change  with  the  Forest  Btsr^ce 
and  get  back  to  me  In  the  very  near  f u'  ure. 
Specifically,  I  would  like  to  know  the  aetalis 
of  the  proposal  Involved,  the  details  of  any 
problems  the  Forest  Service  has  wltu  the 
proposal,  and  BPA's  assessment  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  proposal. 

It  is  my  strong  inclination  to  move  a  fed- 
erally built  line  to  federal  lands  wnerever 
possible.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  i  receive 
this  further  Information  from  you,  i  intend 
to  communicate  my  strong  conc<"rn8  to  the 
Forest  Service.  In  the  meantim..,  ^t  a  staff 
level  I  am  pressing  this  concern  with  Forest 
Service  personnel  and  would  appreciate  your 
doing  SOBS  well. 

2.  Concerning  siting  of  Substation  3:  The 
EnvlronmenUl  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
time  frame  here  is  ettremely  short.  I  under- 
stand that  folio  win?  my  meeting  in  Drum- 
mond. BPA  personnel  and  residents  from  me 
Gold  Creek  and  Drummond  areas  discussed 
In  detail  alternatives  to  the  currently  pro- 
posed substation  site.  Further,  I  understand 
that  areas  residents  have  now  developed  an 
alternative  site  proposal.  I  would  appreciate 
your  informing  me  of  BPA's  timetable  and 
progress  to  date  of  assessing  this  proposal 
and  making  the  proposal  a  part  of  (be 
Townsettd-to-Garrlson  EIS  process. 

I  understand  that  BPA  Is  re-drawing  Its 
maps  to  reflect  this  proposal.  Any  delay  with 
these  new  maps  wUI  make  It  very  difficult 
for  area  residents  to  make  comments  In  a 
timely  manner.  My  staff  and  yours  are  work- 
ing to  get  these  maps  out  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; I  can  only  emphasize  the  need  to  make 
these  maps  available  Immediately. 

3.  Concerning  the  line  siting  west  of  the 
Substatton:  Once  again,  I  vmnt  to  indicate 
my  strongest  concern  that  the  lines  not  be 
routed  through  farm  valleys  and  residential 
areas  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 
Further,  wherever  possible,  federal  land 
should  be  used  for  line  siting.  Speclflcally.  I 
reemphaslze  my  deep  concern  that  the  Uues 
are  not  put  through  the  Flint  Creek  VaUey. 
It  Is  too  early  to  know  which  of  the  potential 
north-of-highway  or  soutb-of-Valley  routes 
would  make  the  most  sense — especially  as 
the  lines  approach  the  Missoula  area.  I  would 
like  to  be  kept  closely  Informed  of  the  prog- 
ress on  this  siting,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
the  southern  route  possibUities  be  fully 
explored. 

4.  Concerning  the  line  siting  In  the  Mis- 
soula area:  I  understand  that  Lou  Drieson  Is 
at>out  to  start  the  preliminary  work  of  de- 
fining potential  sites  north  and  south  of 
Missoula.  Rather  than  wait  for  alternatives 
to  be  developed  before  starting  the  public 
review  process,  I  would  like  to  have  him  meet 
with  people  who  have  expressed  Interest  to 
date  so  that  he  can  have  the  benefit  of 
knowledge  of  their  concerns  while  he  Is  still 
developing  alternatives.  Following  is  the  list 
of  people  who  met  with  George  Eskrldge  of 
your  Missoula  office,  Gerald  Frick  and  my 
staff  while  I  was  In  Missoula.  These  people 
Indicated  a  desire  to  meet  with  Mr.  Drieson 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  would  am>recl«te 
your  making  sure  that  this  happens.  Also,  If 
any  of  these  people  are  not  already  on  your 
correspondence  list,  they  should  be  added: 
Mrs.  Jaanle  Kay  Ferguson.  P.O.  Box  296, 
Frenchtown.  MT  S9834:  Mr.  Dick  Carter.  17071 
Touchette  Lane,  Frenditown.  MT  66834;  \Sx. 


Jan  Bappe.  Valleys  Preservation  Council. 
Huson,  MT  59846:  Mr.  Ed  Cauffman,  Clark 
Fork  Basin  Protection  Association,  4504  Fox 
Farm  Rd.,  Missoula,  MT  59801;  Ms.  Margery 
Harper,  3000  Marshall  Canyon.  Missoula,  MT 
(<98«<i;    Mr.   Fred   Rappe.   Huson,   MT  59646. 

5.  During  the  Missoula  meeting,  one  land- 
owner suggested  the  posslbUlty  of  looking 
Into  what  is  known  as  the  "MacGruder  Cor- 
ridor" for  portions  of  the  Une's  siting.  I  tm- 
derstand  the  considerable  controversy  that 
portions  of  this  proposed  corridor  have  en- 
gendered in  the  past;  nevertheless,  I  would 
aM>reclate  a  thorough  explanation  of  how 
parts  of  this  corridor  might  possibly  be  used 
in  routing  the  BPA  lines  with  your  evalua- 
tion of  the  bene.1ts  and  drawbacks. 

6.  BPA  staff  during  my  trip  suggested  to 
me  that  the  Missoula  area  presents  a  spe- 
cial dilemma  for  BPA:  On  the  one  hand,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  Impacts,  BPA 
would  prefer  to  site  the  lines  as  far  from 
Missoula  as  possible;  on  the  other  band.  BPA 
feels  that  because  of  expected  Missoula  area 
growth,  the  line  should  be  placed  close  to 
Missoula.  As  it  was  explained  to  me.  tfls- 
Eoula,  in  effect,  acts  as  a  "magnet"  for  the 
lines  because  the  new  lines  would  serve  Mis- 
soula area  needs. 

Tet  during  the  meeting  with  Missoula 
landowners,  my  staff  and  your  staff.  I  under- 
stand that  one  discussion  centered  around 
the  possibility  that  existing  BPA  lines  could 
meet  Missoula's  future  needs.  This  is  the 
result  of  existing  lines  no  longer  having  to 
be  used  to  wheel  power  east  since  the  twin 
500  kv  lines  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
areas  now  t>eing  served  by  the  Missoula  lines. 
If  the  existing  lines  are  not  to  be  used  to 
transmit  power  etist.  they  would  be  free  to 
supply  Missoula  by  connecting  with  the  500 
kv  Unas. 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that  Missoula  need 
not  be  a  "magnet"  for  the  500  kv  lines,  that 
Instead  there  is  only  a  need  to  tie  the  exist- 
ing lines  into  the  500  kv  lines  at  some  point 
In  order  to  meet  potential  future  Missoula 
needs. 

Please  review  this  possibility  for  me  In  de- 
taU.  Specifically,  what  options  exist  for 
supplying  Missoula  needs  through  existing 
lines  that  would  connect  with  the  twin  500 
kv  lines? 

7.  I  am  concerned  that  the  Hot  Springs- 
Bell  EIS  will  only  address  the  potential  Im- 
pacts of  the  twin  500  kv  lines  whUe  any  cor- 
ridor for  these  lines  may  prove  to  be  a  corri- 
dor for  potential  future  energy  development. 
Accordingly,  please  inform  me  of  your  as- 
sessment of  the  possibility  and  need  for  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  this  EIS.  As  you  know, 
had  the  possibility  of  future  energy  corridor 
needs  been  considered  in  both  the  Drum- 
mond and  Missoula  areas  when  the  existing 
230  kv  lines  were  sited,  much  of  the  present 
controversy  may  have  been  avoided.  I  would 
like  BPA  to  do  everything  possible  as  It  de- 
velops siting  for  the  new  lines  to  ensure  that 
this  sad  history  does  not  repeat  itself  in  the 
future,  and  I  would  appreciate  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  your  planning.  Needless  to  say.  were 
BPA  to  submit  Its  line  siting  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Montana  lilajor  Faculties  Siting 
Act,  these  problems  could  be  avoided. 

I  appreciated  your  detailed  responses  to 
my  last  written  request,  and  the  activity 
BPA  Is  undertaking  to  improve  responsive- 
ness to  Montana  concerns  is  heartening.  The 
opening  of  a  BUssoula  offlce.  the  toU  free  line, 
monthly  progress  bulletins  and  improved 
handling  of  public  meetings  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual requests  for  information  should  all  t>e 
helpful. 

I  understand  that  your  responses  to  the 
several  pending  local  Inquiries  I  pointed  out 
In  our  last  meeting  have  now  been  received. 

I  met  with  Governor  Schwinden  during 
my  trip  to  Montana,  and  I  believe  that  Mon- 
tana officials  had  presented  BPA  with  a  draft 
memorandum  of  understanding  shortly  after 
you  last  wrote  to  me.  Please  keep  me  advised 
of  the  progress  on  this.  I  am  encouraged  that 


this  work  Is  continuing  regardless  of  the 
lawsuit  now  pending  between  Montana  and 
BPA.  I  am  particularly  concerned  that  BPA 
impact  aid  authority  be  utilized  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  to  assist  the  State  of  Montana 
in  meeting  the  cost  of  siting  review  necessi- 
tated by  the  proposed  lines. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  assistance. 

With  be3t  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Max.BAUCOa. 

PBOCBESS    IH     aZCEIfT    MOITTHS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
5  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement 
concerning  BPA.  This  statement  dis- 
cussed the  problems  of  these  transmis- 
sion lines  in  some  detail. 

In  the  statement,  I  noted  that  BPA 
had  not  been  responsive  to  Montana's 
needs,  had  not  done  a  good  job  of  co- 
operating with  State  and  local  officials, 
and  had  not  shown  a  real  concern  about 
the  needs  of  Montana  and  individuals 
in  Montana. 

At  the  time  I  made  that  statement,  I 
had  just  met  with  BPA's  new  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, Earl  Gjelde.  I  reported  that 
Mr.  G.elde  had  indicated  to  me  his  clear 
intent  to  quickly  respond  to  the  specific 
problems  I  had  pointed  out  to  him.  The 
liTst  of  the  letters  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  today  was  written  by  me  to  Mr. 
Gjelde  as  a  result  of  that  meeting. 

Today,  I  will  summarize  what  has  hap- 
pened during  the  past  2  months. 

First,  BPA  has  clearly  made  a  much 
stronger  effort  to  be  more  responsive  to 
Montana  needs  with  regard  to  the  pow- 
erllnes. I-rankly,  I  am  still  skeptical:  It 
is  too  early  to  know  whether  the  seeming 
progress  being  made  in  improving  Bii'A's 
line  Siting  process  will  result  in  these 
lines  being  sited  with  less  damage  to 
Montanans  Uving  along  the  routes.  Mr. 
Gjeldes  letter  to  me  of  March  27  outlines 
many  of  his  attempts  to  insure  that 
BPA  is  more  responsive  to  my  State.  As 
can  be  seen  from  that  letter,  BPA  has 
worked  over  the  past  2  months  to  at  least 
correct  some  of  the  procedural  prob- 
lems that  had  made  progress  on  meeting 
Montana  concerns  much  more  difficult. 

LEGAL    ACTION     NOW    PENDING 

In  April,  the  State  of  Montana,  a  num- 
ber of  landowner  groups  and  local  gov- 
ernments, sued  BPA  over  line  siting  is- 
sues. For  the  moment,  those  of  us  who 
believe  deeply  that  States  should  govern 
the  siting  of  major  construction  activi- 
ties within  their  borders  are.  in  effect, 
working  on  two  tracks  with  regard  to 
these  transmission  lines.  One  track  is 
the  legal  one,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  that 
I  can  in  support  of  the  legal  action  un- 
derway in  Montana  in  order  to  estab- 
lish, if  possible,  that  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  control  construction  of  power- 
lines  within  its  borders. 

The  legal  actions  underway  within 
Montana  get  to  the  heart  of  such  ques- 
tions as  who  should  be  building  these 
lines  in  the  first  place — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector — whether 
the  State  of  Montana  will  govern  line 
siting,  and  whether  local  governments 
will  receive  any  revenues  from  lines  be- 
ing built  throughout  their  jurisdictions. 
It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  BPA  has 
gone  considerably  beyond  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  constructing  at  least  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  lines. 
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Howcrer.  BPA  U  procrosslnt  with  Its 
eonstraettao  ttmetable.  Accordingly.  I 
and  others  have  been  worklnc  on  a  sec- 
ond track,  working  to  make  BPA's  line 
siting  and  construction  ptroceas  as  re- 
•ponslve  as  possible  to  Montana  con- 
cerns. 

At  the  end  of  April,  I  spent  several 
days  in  Montana  with  BPA  personnel. 
We  met  with  landowners  along  the  pro- 
posed routes  and  discussed  a  number  of 
qteelflc  problems  with  line  siting. 

The  third  letter  included  with  this 
statMncnt  followed  this  trip  and  outlines 
my  understandings  that  came  from  the 
trip.  It  also  asks  for  a  series  of  responses 
to  speelfle  concerns  that  I  identified  as 
important  while  I  was  in  Montana.  Thus, 
these  three  letters  I  believe  help  to  clar- 
ify the  situation  at  this  time,  and  I  hope 
they  are  useful  to  all  who  are  working 
on  these  problems. 

■r*  om  mw  adm ikistsato« 
While  Earl  OJelde  is  at  this  moment 
Acting  Administrator  of  BPA,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  Is  in  the  process  of 
appointing  Mr.  Peter  Johnson  to  be  its 
new  BPA  Administrator. 

Last  week.  I  met  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  we  discussed  the  problems  Montana 
has  been  having  with  BPA.  While  our 
meeting  was  brief,  I  believe  he  left  the 
meeting  with  an  understanding  of  how 
important  these  problems  are  to  me  and 
to  my  State. 

I  am  encouraged  that  someone  of  the 
caliber  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  being  appointed 
to  this  position,  and  I  am  especially  en- 
couraged with  his  assurances  to  me  that 
the  apparent  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
being  shown  by  BPA  under  the  g\iidance 
of  Acting  Administrator  OJelde  will  con- 
tinue. Mr.  Johnson  indicated  to  me  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  these  lines  in  a  way  that  re- 
flected Montana  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
resolving  all  of  the  conflicts  and  prob- 
lems resulting  from  BPA's  decision  to 
build  these  lines.  Legal  action  Is  pending. 
BPA  line  siting  continues.  Some  impor- 
tant progress  is  being  made  with  BPA's 
line  siting  procedures  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult siting  problems — from  Oarrison. 
Mont.,  west,  have  yet  really  to  be 
reached,  let  alone  solved. 

I  want  to  thank  those  people  at  BPA 
who  are  honestly  and  with  good  inten- 
tions trying  to  do  their  Jobs  in  a  way 
truly  responsive  to  Montana  needs.  At 
the  same  time,  the  proof  of  BPA's  re- 
sponsiveness will  come  with  the  final  de- 
cisions that  are  made  on  line  siting  and 
on  a  number  of  other  issues  not  yet 
resolved. 

I  sinnmarlzed  the  current  situation  in 
Montana  to  Mr.  Joluison  in  the  following 
way:  BPA's  track  record  in  Montana 
with  regard  to  these  powerlines  has 
been  miserable.  Over  the  past  few 
months.  BPA  has  seemed  to  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  improve  its  performance 
in  my  State  substantially.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  and  much  dedicated  work 
for  BPA  to  establ  sh  a  relationship  of 
tnist  with  the  people  of  Montana.  As- 
surances sincerely  given  are  welcome, 
but  results  are  what  counts.  The  diffi- 
cult Job  ahead  for  Mr.  Johnson  and  for 


the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
will  be  to  tie  the  loop  between  promise 
and  performance.* 


FRANK  VALEO  EVALUATES  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN  CraNA  AND  CAM- 
BODIA 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Frank 
Valeo,  former  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
recently  traveled  to  Asia.  On  his  re- 
turn he  wrote  two  excellent  reports  that 
analyze  developments  in  China  and 
Cambodia.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  these  articles  because  I 
believe  that  they  provide  thoughtful  in- 
sights on  Issues  of  utmost  Importance. 
His  account  of  developments  inside 
China  was  particularly  persuasive.  The 
progress  he  notes,  such  as  improved  liv- 
ing standards  for  the  Chinese  people,  is 
most  gratifying.  The  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  China,  however, 
remain  monumental.  Unless  Beijing 
achieves  sustained  economic  growth^-e 
difficult  proposition  for  countries  with 
even  fewer  problems  than  China — frus- 
trations and  discontent  could  grow.  Ris- 
ing expectations,  if  not  met,  can  result 
in  greater  poUtical  instability. 

I  have  long  beUeved  that  education 
holds  the  key  to  China's  modernization 
objectives.  Although  this  is  true  for  all 
countries,  it  is  particularly  relevant  in 
the  case  of  China.  As  you  know,  the 
"cultural  revolution"  disrupted  Beijing's 
educational  system  for  almost  10  years. 
The  horrendous  damage  which  this 
caused  cannot  tasily  be  calculated,  but 
certainly  the  lost  opportunities  of  a  gen- 
eration of  Chinese  students  will  plague 
the  regime  for  many  years  to  come.  For- 
tunately, education  in  China  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  emphasis  it  deserves.  Also 
many  of  China's  best  students  are  cur- 
rently in  the  United  States  receiving  ad- 
vanced training.  I  am  cautionsly  opti- 
mistic that  these  and  other  measures 
will  begL)  to  put  Chin.",  on  the  right  path 
again.  Without  a  well  trained  and 
soimdly  educated  labor  force  China's 
long  term  progress  could  bs  Jeopardized. 

In  reference  to  the  article  on  Cam- 
bodia, I  am  less  optimistic  than  Mr. 
Valeo,  that,  "with  the  Cambodian  re- 
sistance factions  Joined  under  Prince 
Sihanouk,  the  Vietnamese  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  challenge." 
Hanoi's  occupying  force  includes  some 
200,000  soldiers.  The  insiu-gents  number 
considerably  less.  More  imjwrtantly,  as 
long  as  the  resistance  movement  in- 
cludes the  DK— with  or  without  Pol 
Pot — the  Cambodian  people  will  not  wil- 
lingly participate  in  overthrowing  the 
Vietnamese.  They  still  remember  all  too 
clearly  the  DK's  death  squads  and  the 
misery  and  suffering  they  caused.  Even 
Sihanouk,  who  was  put  under  house  ar- 
rest by  the  DK.  is  reluctant  to  cooperate 
with  these  murderers  again.  We  must 
And  some  other  alternative.  Unless  we 
do,  Cambodia  may  be  faced  with  a  Viet- 
namese occupation  force  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Valeo's  reports  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  reports  follow: 


Tmb  Nkw  Bba  in  China 

(By  Pnink  Valeo) 
urnioDucnoN 

Tta«  Chin*  of  Mao  Zl-dong  and  Zhou  En- 
lal  Is  moving  Into  a  new  and  different  era. 
While  the  transition  to  the  next  stage  is  not 
yet  complete,  the  shape  of  things  to  come  is 
suggested  not  only  by  developments  since 
Mao's  death  but  also  by  history. 

History  tells  us  that  revolutions  are  not 
embraced  in  order  to  make  life  worse.  Rather, 
they  are  pursued  In  the  hope  of  bettering  the 
human  condition.  If  this  expectation  Is  to  be 
realised,  however,  the  chaos  of  social  up- 
heaval must  evolve  into  a  new  situation  of 
sublllty. 

By  the  time  of  Mao's  death,  the  tumultu- 
ous aftermath  of  the  Chinese  Revolution  had 
already  persisted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Inevitably,  this  had  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
great  error  of  the  so-called  "Oang  of  Four" 
may  well  have  been  that  they  persisted  too 
long  In  their  attempt  to  keep  alive  the  fires 
of  a  cooling  revolution. 

That  China  has  now  moved  Into  a  new  era 
U  evidenced  In  visible  differences  between 
the  situation  a  decade  ago  and  today.  These 
differences  are  not  great  but  they  do  exist 
and  are  multiplying.  They  are  to  be  seen  In 
the  factories  and  on  the  communes.  In  edu- 
cation and  other  social  Institutions.  In  fact, 
in  all  aspecu  of  Chinese  life.  In  general,  they 
seem  to  be  producing  a  more  relaxed  and 
predictable  society. 

THE    NEW    CONSUMiaiSM 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  new 
order  Is  the  open  embrace  of  consumerism. 
Greater  material  benefit  has  been  a  consist- 
ent promise  of  the  Chinese  revolution  but  It 
has  also  been  a  promise  delayed.  For  a  long 
time,  little  was  available  In  the  way  of  food 
and  other  commodities  to  meet  the  promise: 
most  Chinese  have  lived  only  slightly  above 
the  subsistence  level  for  decades.  Moreover, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion the  government  urged  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  These  circumstances  have  now 
changed  sharply.  It  is  the  government's  pres- 
ent policy  to  encourage  people  to  buy  more. 
Food  supplies  are  ample  and  other  consumer 
goods  are  available  In  ever-Increasing  supply. 

The  new  accent  on  consumerism  Is  evident 
In  the  appearance  of  advertising  in  China. 
On  billboards  and  T/V  and  In  other  ways 
the  message  Is:  convert  yuan  Into  fountain 
pens,  watches,  radio,  T/V  sets,  better  clothing 
and  so  forth.  This  materialistic  note  Is  re- 
inforced by  much  greater  contact  with  Japan, 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Western  countries,  con- 
tact which  tends  to  open  up  vistas  of  an  even 
greater  consumer  paradise  yet  to  come. 

It  would  be  almost  Inhuman  If  the  Chinese 
people  did  not  respond  to  the  government's 
Invitation  to  get  more  out  of  life,  especially 
after  years  of  self-denial.  The  response,  how- 
ever. Is  on  a  modest  scale.  Chinese  life  Is 
fuller  than  In  the  past  but  It  still  remains 
quite  spartan.  At  the  same  time,  the  policy 
of  emphasizing  consumerism  has  spawned 
some  undesirable  side-effects.  Petty  crime  Is 
on  the  rise  and  other  slippages  have  occurred 
In  the  exceedingly  high  standards  of  Integ- 
rity and  morality  which  have  heretofore  pre- 
vailed In  China.  These  spin-offs,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  marginal.  On  the  whole,  the  policy 
of  encouraging  an  Increase  In  consumption 
has  worked  well  and  enjoys  wide  support. 

Less  clear  Is  the  reaction  to  current  experi- 
mentation with  new  policies  In  the  factories 
and  on  the  communes.  These  experiments 
are.  In  part,  not  so  much  Innovations  as 
restatements  of  accepted  practices  out  of  the 
past  which  were  rudely  thrust  aside  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution.  On  the  communes, 
for  example,  the  right  of  households  to' work 
small  plots  of  land  for  their  own  benefit,  has 
existed  ever  since  these  collective  agricul- 
tural units  were  first  formed.  However,  dur- 
ing the  Cultival  Revolution  tlte  exercise  of 
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thU  right  was  regarded  with  mufiUAan  and 

even  hostUlty.  The  right  has  now  been  re- 
affirmed and  rclnforoed  by  the  government. 
AddltlonaOy  a  "system  of  responslblUty"  is 
being  installed  on  the  communes.  Under  this 
system.  cerUln  sideline  producUon  can  be 
assigned  by  households  rather  than  produc- 
tion teams.  Each  houaehold  Is  then  free  to 
work  as  a  unit  and  to  sell  any  surplus  pro- 
duction over  quota  in  the  open  market.  Con- 
versely, penalUea  are  levied  on  the  household 
for  failure  to  meet  Its  quota. 

In  the  factories,  recent  innovations  take 
the  form  of  greater  wage-spreads  between 
the  highly  skUled  on  the  one  hand  and  ordi- 
nary labor  on  the  other  and  the  introduction 
of  a  few  high-salaried  management  posi- 
tions. A  bonus  system  has  also  been  author- 
ised and.  In  an  efficient  factory  which  over- 
fills lU  quota.  It  can  equal  several  months 
pay.  There  la  also  a  new  emphasis  on  local 
participation  In  decision-making. 

Some  observers  have  Interpreted  develop- 
menu  of  this  kind  as  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  communism.  That  Is  not.  however,  the 
way  the  party  leaders  see  them.  From  their 
point  of  view  these  measures  are  pragmatic 
tactics  to  Increase  output  by  stimulating 
the  enthusiasm  of  peasants  and  workers.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
changes  involves  alteration  In  the  socialist 
concept  of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  none  Involves  an  irretrieva- 
ble lessening  of  over-all  control  by  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  changes  are  stUl  too  recent  to  permit 
definitive  Judgments  as  to  their  effectiveness 
although  economic  planners  can  cite  some 
specific  examples  of  increased  output.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  tUghly  successful  com- 
munes are  less  Inclined  to  embrace  these 
"new  Ideas".  Conversely,  factories  which  are 
prosperous  and  In  expanding  lines  of  con- 
sumer goods  are  probably  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  changes  than  those  such  as  cer- 
tain heavy  industries  which  are  In  recession. 

CHANGES    IN    ECONOMIC    PLANS 

There  have  been  significant  shifts  in  over- 
all economic  planning  since  Mao's  death.  In 
1977  the  economy  was  thrust  Into  an  all-out 
drive  for  rapid  development.  Planning  at 
that  time  called  for  a  rapid  expansion  in  In- 
vestment in  heavy  Industry  and  large  Inputs 
of  foreign  technology  and  products.  But  by 
1979  the  Chinese  leadership  was  questioning 
this  course.  In  specifics,  the  leaders  became 
concerned  with  the  rapid  growth  of  foreign 
Indebtedness,  Inflationary  tendencies,  unem- 
ployment and  huge  budgetary  deficits.  More- 
over, they  were  dismayed  by  the  ineffective- 
ness of  Investment  In  heavy  Industry.  Many 
of  the  large-scale  projects  for  which  they 
had  contracted  abroad  on  a  turn-key  basis 
and  which  had  consumed  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  foreign  exchange,  were  stymied 
for  lack  of  critical  components  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Others  were  simply  out  of  balance  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy  and  were  lying  Idle 
or  partially  Idle.  This  experience  plus  serious 
bottlenecks  notably  In  raw  material  output, 
transportation  and  power  led  to  a  searching 
reexamination. 

In  1979.  errors  were  acknowledged  and  cor- 
rective actions  were  set  In  motion.  These 
consisted  of  a  curtailment  In  government 
spending,  a  shift  In  emphasis  from  heavy  to 
light.  Industries  and  concentration  on  elimi- 
nating bottlenecks  In  production.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  shift  were  to  achieve  greater 
balance  in  development,  more  efficient  In- 
vestment of  capital  and  an  Increase  In  the 
output  of  consumer  goods.  These  goods.  In 
turn,  were  expected  to  reduce  Infiatlonary 
pressures  by  soaking  up  excess  purchasing 
power.  At  the  same  time,  the  government 
income  that  would  result  from  Increased 
sales  to  consumers  was  expected  to  reduce 
the  budgetary  deficits. 

The  retrenchment  also  Involved  a  sharp 
curtailment  of  foreign  borrowing.  In  prac- 
tical  terms  that   meant  cancellation  of  a 
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number  of  large  foreign  oontraeta,  partic- 
ularly with  Japan  and  much  more  selective 
purchasing  of  equipment  and  servloea  from 
abroad.  Kmpnasla  was  placed  on  obtaining 
advanced  prototypes  from  foreign  countries 
and  adopting  their  technology  to  Chinese 
production.  This  latter  approach  has  In- 
volved a  re-emphasls  of  the  old  doctrine  of 
"self-reliance." 

Correctives  of  this  kind  are  expected  to 
keep  the  economy  moving  forward  but  with 
more  modest  expectations.  It  la  recognized 
that  China's  progress  wUl  be  slower  tlian 
projected  in  1976  by  Zhou  En-lal.  At  that 
time,  the  late  Premier  indicated  the  year 
2000  as  the  target  date  for  approximating 
the  development  levels  of  the  advanced  in- 
dustrial nations.  It  is  now  seen  that  this  goal 
of  the  Four  Modernizations  Is  not  likely  to 
be  reached  until  considerably  later. 

It  should  be  noted  In  any  event  that  the 
"Four  Modernizations"  has  been  more  an  In- 
strument of  political  mobUlzatlon  than  of 
actual  economic  planning.  The  slogan  was 
first  used  In  the  early  sixties  and  then,  as 
noted  by  Zhou  En-lal  In  1976  and  afterwards 
by  both  Premier  Hua  Ouofeng  and  Vice  Pre- 
mier Deng  Xlao-plng  shortly  after  Mao's 
death.  The  "Four  Modernizations"  (Agricul- 
ture. Industry,  Science  and  Technology. 
MUltary  In  that  order  of  priority)  continue 
to  be  advanced  to  enlist  popular  support  be- 
hind the  economic  effort.  However,  they  have 
now  been  more  closely  attuned  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  Chinese  economy. 

POUnCAI.  DEVELOPMENTS 

As  with  the  economic,  the  political  life  of 
the  country  too.  would  appear  to  be  moving 
In  the  direction  of  stabUlty.  The  completion 
of  the  trial  of  Jiang  Qlng  and  her  associates 
seems  to  have  completed  the  settling  of  the 
old  scores  of  the  cultural  revolution.  Recent 
changes  In  the  leadership  (In  early  March) 
reflect  not  so  much  factional  differences  as 
natural  attrition  and  an  Increased  readiness 
to  share  power.  The  Idea  that  the  old  should 
make  room  for  the  new  has  gained  general 
acceptance.  One  of  the  recent  appointments 
for  example,  was  that  of  a  45  year  old 
woman,  a  model  factory  worker,  as  Btlnlster 
for  Textiles. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  giants  of  the  Chinese 
revolution  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
active  political  scene.  As  for  the  replace- 
ments, they  are  little  known  outside  China 
and  only  to  a  limited  degree  within  China. 
Younger  people  who  have  come  up  through 
the  ranks  sln:e  Liberation,  their  principal 
concern  Is  not  with  old  Inner  party  conflicts 
but  with  China's  progress,  present  and 
future. 

FOSEICN   POUCT 

In  foreign  policy,  little  has  changed  since 
Mao's  death  and  no  major  differences  exist 
In  this  realm  aoiong  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  party.  There  Is.  for  example,  virtual 
unanimity  In  attitudes  of  mistrust  In  regard 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  also  a  unanim- 
ity on  the  Taiwan  question  and,  presently, 
a  common  ccncem  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  n.S.  policy  shift  with  respect  to  the 
island.  The  Chinese  are  also  disturbed  by 
scholarly  and  journalistic  commentary  In 
the  United  States  which  refers  to  "playing 
the  Taiwan  card"  or  "the  China  card".  The 
Chinese  play  with  their  own  deck  and  brush 
aside  any  stiggestlon  that  they  can  be  ma- 
nipulated In  this  fashion  by  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country. 

China's  principal  economic  relations  are 
with  Japan  and  they  are  good.  The  Chinese 
apparently  find  It  easy  to  do  business  with 
Japan  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Japanese  confine  themselves  to  business.  To 
be  sure,  the  Japanese  were  shaken  by 
China's  cancellation  of  a  number  of  large 
contracts  In  line  with  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment of  1979.  Nevertheless,  they  still  assid- 
uously seek  out  Chinese  business.  Their 
salesmen  are  by  far  most  numerous  In 
China. 


As  for  the  Soviet  Union.  ••  noted  above, 

China  continues  to  regard  that  country  a* 
the  principal  menace  to  the  world.  Soviet 
expansionism  In  Asia  Is  seen  as  aimed  pri- 
marily at  Japan  and  the  United  SUtes. 
Nevertbeleas.  the  Chinese  are  conscious  of 
the  massive  placement  of  Soviet  troop*  on 
their  northern  and  western  borders.  There 
la  also  concern  with  Soviet  manipulation 
of  Viet  Nam  which  U  seen  a*  a  threat  to 
Southeast  Asia.  At  one  point  China  offered 
to  discuss  all  outstanding  Issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union  but  that  offer  was  burled  after 
tho  Afghanistan  Invasion. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  key  concern  of 
Chinese  policy  at  thla  time  la  Cambodia. 
China  sees  the  neutralization  of  Cambodia, 
with  International  guarantees,  as  a  desirable 
solution  to  this  problem.  To  bring  It  about, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  provide  aaslst- 
ance  to  the  united  front  of  the  various  Cam- 
todlan  resistance  forces,  perhaps  with 
Prince  Sihanouk  as  leader.  In  thla  connec- 
tion, they  are  anxious  to  align  their  policies 
with  ASEAN  and  the  United  States. 
coNCLODnrc  commknts 

The  current  Chinese  scene  manifests  a 
decided  shift  from  the  convulsions  of  post- 
Uberatlon  China.  Present  policies  are  aimed 
at  and  are  producing  greater  stabUlty.  a 
steadier  development  of  the  nation  and 
higher  standards  of  living  for  the  people.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  present  leadership,  this  tran- 
sition has  been  long  overdue.  In  fact,  a  chief 
sin  of  the  cultural  revolution,  as  It  Is  seen 
In  retrospect,  is  that  It  was  a  principal  cause 
of  China's  delayed  progress. 

It  Is  one  thing,  hoaever.  to  note  the  pres- 
ent denunciation  of  the  excesses  of  the  cul- 
tural revolution.  It  Is  quite  another  to  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  that  Is  the 
same  thing  as  a  rejection  of  the  Chinese 
revolution.  Confusion  on  this  point  espe- 
cially abroad  has  led  to  a  superficial  conclu- 
sion that  something  like  a  counterrevolu- 
tion has  taken  place  In  China.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  even  to  be  some  expectation  that 
capitalism  and  western-style  democracy 
were  about  to  appear  in  the  People's  Repub- 
lic. 

What  has  actually  followed  Mao's  death 
Is  not  counterrevolution  but  a  post-revolu- 
tionary era.  It  Is  run  not  by  capltallst- 
mlnded  Chinese  but  by  Chinese  communist 
party  members  schooled  In  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and  Mao-thought.  This  applies  as  much 
to  the  dwindling  group  of  Long  March  veter- 
ans who  still  remain  active  in  nartv  affairs  as 
It  does  to  their  replacements  and  the  rising 
generation  of  young  leaders.  To  be  sure 
pragmatism  In  economic  affairs  Is  very  much 
a  part  of  the  prevailing  mood  In  China.  It 
Is  however,  not  a  no-holds-barred  pragma- 
tism. Rather  It  is  held  within  the  bounda 
of  Chinese  communist  Ideology.  As  Deng 
Xlao-plng  put  It:  "When  did  I  ever  say  that 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  should 
be  abandoned?"  It  Is  still  on  a  communist 
basis  that  tbe  present  leadership  Is  confi- 
dent that  China  wUI  emerge  as  a  fully  mod- 
ernized state. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sim.  Apr.  7.  1981] 

Cambodia's  Last  Chance — Pbincb  Siranook 

Attempts  To  REtnnrE  the  Resistance 

(By  Frank  Valeo) 

Washincton. — Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
the  exiled  former  Cambodian  chief  of  state. 
Is  engaged  In  a  desr>erat-  effort  to  save  his 
country  from  oblivion.  He  has  said  this  at- 
temot  will  be  his  last,  and  that  may  well  be 
the  case.  His  Initiative  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  outlook  for  the  pathetic  Indochlneae  na- 
tion is  very  dim. 

Inside  Cambodia,  the  Heng  Samrln  gov- 
ernment, sustained  by  the  Vietnamese,  is 
gaining  wider  acceptance  at  home  and 
abrt>ad.  Weary  after  years  of  violence,  the 
Cambodian  populace  appears  unable  to  react 
with  much  more  than  apathy. 
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CkmbCMlUn  guMTltlM  still  vn  exacting  • 
toll  from  the  Vletnameee  occupation  forces, 
but  the  resistance  ta  too  divided  to  poee  a 
serious  threat  to  Hanoi's  control.  The  main 
guerrUla  factions  are  headed  by  Pol  Pot. 
whose  government  was  driven  from  the  capi- 
tal by  Vietnamese  troops  in  1979,  Son  Sann 
and  Prince  Sihanouk's  new  field  commander, 
Nhem  Sophan.  They  all  operate  near  the  Thai 
border  but  among  them  there  Is  Uttle  con- 
tact and  much  mutual  suspicion. 

While  world  opinion  remains  sympathetic 
to  Cambodia.  It  seems  to  be  approaching  the 
limits  of  Its  attention  span.  Recently,  the 
Australian  government  announced  that  It 
would  no  longer  support  Pol  Pot  as  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Cambodia  and  holder 
of  the  nation's  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
The  announcement  stunned  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  which  have  led  the  movement  to 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  VletnameM 
aggression.  ASEAN's  member  states  are 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia.  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines.  Their  Joint  stand  with 
China,  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
Is  now  threatened  by  the  Australian  shift. 

By  taking  the  center  of  the  stage  now. 
Prlnca  Sihanouk  Is  attempting  to  unify  the 
Cambodian  resistance  factions  under  his 
leadership.  Such  unity  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  prerequisite  to  Cambodia's  smx- 
vlval,  to  prevent  its  absorption  by  Vietnam. 
Now  the  changing  situation  in  the  U.N.  lends 
It  great  urgency.  Equally  important,  the 
Chinese,  who  have  previously  given  all-out 
support  to  Pol  Pot's  Democratic  Kampuchean 
regime,  have  endorsed  Prince  Sihanouk's 
effort. 

The  Pol  Pot  faction  welcomed  Prince  Siha- 
nouk's Initiative  and  promptly  dispatched 
Kb  leu  Samphan  as  an  emissary  to  meet  the 
prince  last  month  In  Pyongyang.  North 
Korea.  Their  discussions  ended  without  sIr- 
nlflcant  progress  but  it  Is  not  the  last  word. 
Pol  Pot  may  be  personally  reougnant  to 
Prince  Sihanouk,  but  Pol  Pot's  guerrilla 
forces  are  crucial  to  the  prince's  plans.  These 
forces  are  the  heart  of  what  resistance  there 
Is  to  the  Vietnamese  occupation.  Moreover. 
Pol  Pot  stUl  has  control  of  Cambodia's  U.N. 
seat.  Prince  Sihanouk  must  have  that  forum 
If  be  Is  to  plead  his  country's  cause  to  the 
world. 

If  Pol  Pot  la  Important  to  Prince  Sihanouk, 
the  reverse  Is  also  true.  Because  of  the  brutal 
policies  he  followed  after  gaining  power  In 
1975.  Pol  Pot  Is  not  acceptable  to  many  na- 
tions which  otherwise  are  svmoathetlc  to  the 
Cambodian  cause.  By  contrast.  Prince  Siha- 
nouk has  broad  International  support  and  Is 
widely  recognized  as  the  authentic  voice  of 
Cambodian  nationalism.  He  was  chief  of 
state  from  I9fl0  until  1970.  when  he  was  de- 
posed In  a  mllltarv  coup.' 

Within  Cambodia,  the  prince  Is  something 
of  a  legendary  fieure.  His  leadershlo  rave  the 
nauon  a  "frolden  age"  of  tranquility  and 
prosperity  before  General  Ton  Nol  overthrew 
the  Sihanouk  regime  and  the  fury  of  the 
Vietnam  War  descended  on  Cambodia.  As 
head  of  a  united  front.  Prince  Sihanouk 
could  stUl  serve  to  rally  the  Cambodian 
populace. 

Once  before.  Prince  Sihanouk  lent  his 
name  and  energy  to  a  resistance  movement 
led  by  Pol  Pot  and  barely  lived  to  re<jret  It. 
For  his  pains,  the  nrlnce  m%n  kept  under 
virtual  ^ouae  arrent  for  vears  and  his  friends 
and  family  were  killed  or  driven  Into  exile. 
For  the  sake  of  Cambodia.  Prince  Sihanouk 
has  now  swallowed  his  anver.  At  the  same 
time.  Pol  Pot  y>n»  acknowledeed  past  "errors." 
Nevertheless,  the  differences  between  the  two 
men  remain  <<eeo.  To  bridge  them  mav  well 
take  Intervention  by  the  Chinese  who  suoply 
Pol  Pot  while  thev  continue  to  extend  hos- 
pitality to  the  prince. 

A  similar  problem  exlsta  In  regard  to  the 
Son  Sann  faction.  T»»ls  grouo  Is  composed  of 
military  personnel  who  fled  to  Thailand  after 


the  collapse  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  In 
1976.  Son  Sann  Is  not  only  fearful  of  Pol  Pot 
but  he  regards  Prince  Sihanouk  with  some- 
thing less  than  affection.  To  bring  Son  Sann 
into  a  united  front  may  well  require  pressure 
from  ASEAN  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Significantly,  the  X3A.  ambassador  in  Bang- 
kok Journeyed  north  to  meet  with  Son  Sann 
while  Prince  Sihanouk  was  engaged  In  talks 
with  Khleu  Samphan. 

With  the  Cambodian  resistance  factions 
Joined  under  Prince  Sihanouk,  the  Vietnam- 
ese would  be  confronted  with  a  serious  chal- 
lenge. It  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
acceot  a  neutralized  Cambodia.  If  Prince 
Sihanouk  is  successful  in  his  present  course, 
he  could  be  in  the  Cambodian  seat  when  the 
U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  convenes  In  Septem- 
ber. Alternatively,  as  he  has  said,  there  may 
be  "no  seat  to  sit  in."* 


SCHOLARSHIP 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  May  7,  1981.  a  significant 
event  occurred  in  the  realm  of  interna- 
tional relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Japan-United  States  Senate 
scholarship  project  as  announced  by 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  during  his  stay  in 
our  Capital  City.  The  project  will  be 
funded  by  the  Government  of  Japtm 
over  5  years  and  will  enable  500  Amer- 
ican high  school  students  to  participate 
in  a  2-month  exchange  program.  The 
first  100  students  will  go  to  Japan  in 
June  1982  after  receiving  an  orientation 
here  in  Washington  and  meeting  with 
the  U.S.  Senate  Member  responsible  for 
his  or  her  nomination. 

Although  Youth  for  Understanding, 
the  world's  largest  high  school  student 
exchange  program  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  exchanges,  will  administer  the  pro- 
gram, each  Member  of  this  body  is  urged 
to  become  actively  involved  in  the  proj- 
ect. Youth  for  Understsmding  has  been 
in  the  business  of  exchange  for  3  years 
and  focuses  exclusively  on  the  family 
living  approach.  Since  YFU  was  founded 
in  1951,  more  than  81.000  students  from 
S3  countries  have  been  involved  with 
their  program.  Currently  7.500  students 
are  exchanged  annually  between  25  mem- 
ber  countries,  each  of  which  maintains  a 
YFU  national  office.  The  Youth  for  Un- 
derstanding program  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  the  organization's 
most  comprehensive.  Thanks  to  the  sup- 
port of  over  70  Japanese  and  American 
corporations  and  foundations,  all  stu- 
dents going  to  Japan  receive  an  intensive 
4-day  orientation  which  introduces  the 
language  and  basic  aspects  of  the  culture. 

While  on  program,  the  Americans  in 
Japan  take  part  in  field  trips  and  receive 
further  language  training.  Upon  retum- 
mg  stateside  aU  students  may  attend 
followup  seminars  for  as  many  as  3 
years  which  focus  on  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  Japanese-American  relations 
and  possible  career  implications.  YFU 
has  3,200  alumni  of  its  Japan-United 
States  exchange  and  long  range  plans 
call  for  that  number  to  increase  to  7.500 
by  1984.  This  YFU  Japan  project  is  being 
underwritten  by  70  Jananese  companies 
and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  to 
the  extent  of  «3.3'»1  miU'on  over  5  years. 

In  addit*on  to  these  credentials.  Youth 
for  Understanding  Is  pii'ded  by  individ- 
uals with  vast  experience  wth  interna- 
tional and  legislative  affairs,  John  Rich- 


ardson, Jr..  former  Assstant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Afflairs  and  former  president  of  Radio 
Free  Europe,  and  with  a  board  of  trustees 
that  includes  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott 
and  J.  WUliam  Fulbrlght. 

I  extend  my  thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  suid  pledge  my  personal 
support  to  the  special  Japan-United 
States  exchange  program  of  Youth  for 
Understanding.* 


PRANK  E.  PTTZSIMMONS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
mourn  the  death  of  Teamsters  Union 
President  Prank  E.  Fitzsimmons,  who 
rose  from  a  Detroit  truck  driver  to  head 
one  of  this  Nation's  largest  and  most  im- 
portant labor  unions. 

Fitzsimmons'  leadership  in  the  Team- 
sters Union  has  spanned  more  than  four 
decades.  Bom  in  Jeanette,  Pa..  Fitz- 
simmons was  brought  to  Detroit  by  his 
parents  in  1924.  Dropping  out  of  high 
school  because  of  his  father's  illness,  he 
took  a  job  as  a  warehouseman  at  22  cents 
an  hour  in  1935. 

From  there.  Fitzsimmons  began  his 
rise  which  culminated  in  the  Teamsters 
Union  presidency.  He  served  as  a  busi- 
ness agent  in  Detroit's  local  299  from 
1937  to  1940,  and  then  served  for  21  years 
as  vice  president  of  that  natlonsdly 
known  union  local. 

In  1961,  Fitzsimmons  was  elected  as 
international  vice  president,  and  in  1967 
was  elected  as  general  vice  president.  He 
was  formally  elevated  to  the  union  presi- 
dency in  1971  after  serving  as  acting 
president,  and  held  the  presidency  con- 
tinuously until  his  death  Wednesday. 

For  years.  Frank  Fitzsimmons  has 
been  an  important  and  powerful  voice  in 
the  American  labor  movement.  His  loss 
w  11  be  felt  not  only  by  those  with  whom 
he  worked,  but  most  deeply  by  his  wife 
and  four  children.  I  know  that  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  them.* 


SENATOR  FORD  ADDRESSES  INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  remarks  made 
on  May  5  appraising  our  present  ap- 
parent Federal  energy  policy.  The  re- 
marks were  made  by  Senator  Wendcll 
H.  Ford  from  Kentucky  at  the  Washing- 
ton briefing  series  of  the  International 
Management  and  Development  Insti- 
tute. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Ford's  analysis 
of  the  aoparent  abandonment  of  our 
energy  options  is  both  timely  and  per- 
ceptive. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Senator  Ford's 
remarks  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 
ADoaxsa  ST  Scnator  Wenokli.  Foxo 

Though  the  definitive  history  has  yet  to 
be  written.  I  suspect  It  Is  safe  to  speculate 
that  the  1970b  will  be  remembered  as  the 
time  the  United  States  of  America  finally 
faced  up  to  the  reality  of  false  energy  secu- 
rity and  re8r>onded  with  the  first  attempt 
at  a  comprehensive  energy  policy  tbe  nation 
had  ever  seen. 
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Win  the  decade  of  tbe  1980s  be  rsmem- 
bered  as  tbe  time  this  cotintry  surrendered 
In  the  battle  to  achieve  greater  energy  self- 
sufflolency  and  pulled  the  plug  on  that  na- 
tional energy  strategy  before  It  had  a  chance 
to  succeed? 

That  Is  the  subject  I'd  like  to  addres  to- 
day because  I  am  worried  and,  yes.  scared 
about  the  direction  I  see  Uils  country  now 
heading  as  far  as  energy  Is  concerned. 

A  little  background  Is  in  order. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  energy 
prices  skyrocketed,  with  shocking  conse- 
quences for  the  country's  economy.  Energy, 
m  the  minds  of  many,  became  associated 
with  danger  to  the  environment,  with  social 
Justice  and  equity.  Energy  technologies  de- 
veloped, came  under  close  exsinlnatton  and 
were  challenged.  Energy  became  an  Interna- 
tional issue,  a  cloud  over  tbe  future  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

Energy  entered  the  political  arena,  entered 
with  a  bang,  and  entered  It  to  stay  I  All  tbe 
wishful  thinking,  all  the  doctrines  of  faith 
would  not  make  it  go  away. 

Energy  became  the  most  divisive  Issue  to 
be  addressed  politically  over  the  last  ten 
years  and  will  remain  so  for  the  next  ten 
years  and  beyond.  In  the  United  States,  It 
pitted  consumers  against  producer,  region 
against  region.  The  more  pessimistic  among 
us  see  It  as  a  threat  to  the  Republic.  The 
present  crisis  in  Canada  should  be  forebod- 
ing to  us  all ! 

Energy  as  a  political  Issue  cries  out  for  a 
policy,  for  political  leadership.  Prom  the 
turmoil  of  recent  yeare,  we  should  have 
learned  that  there  Is  no  quick  fix,  no  single 
narrow  policy  that  meets  all  tbe  needs. 

Energy  problems  and  energy  policy  have 
several  sides.  When  we  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  one,  we  necessarily  affect,  more  often 
than  not,  adversely  so.  the  other  aspects, 
especially  If  we  lack  a  broad  range  of  options. 

Energy  Is  a  critical  risk  to  our  national 
security  and  requires  a  national  security  op- 
tion. Energy  is  a  threat  to  our  modern  In- 
dustrial society  and  requires  an  option  to 
moderate  and  stabilize  energy  price  increases 
and  permit  an  orderly  adjustment  to  prices. 

We  must  have  an  option  to  replace  accel- 
erating depletion  of  these  energy  resources — 
oU  and  gas — on  which  we  now  rely  most 
heavily.  Wie  have  to  build  Into  those  options 
the  environmental  Impacts  and  hazards  of 
the  exercise  of  our  choices.  We  have  to  build 
In  the  fact  that  power  and  money  will  be 
distributed  based  on  energy  policy. 

John  W.  Jlmison  put  It  well  in  a  recent 
Congressional  Research  Service  report  where 
he  wrote.  "The  real  error  would  be  for  policy 
makers  to  nretend  that  the  unknowns  were 
knowns.  and  to  lock  us  on  a  course  nremlsed 
on  their  guesses  and  to  stop  pretending  that 
energy  actions  we  want  to  take  can  help 
without  hurting". 

Since  the  1973  embargo.  Con<n«ss  has  en- 
acted many  malor  energy  laws,  some  that 
underwrote  options  that  ran  head-on  Into 
other  oDtions.  These  were  tough  and  divi- 
sive leelslatlve  battles. 

The  net  result  Is  »n  all-en«"omn»8»<n<»  set 
of  legislation  embracing  a  broad  range  of 
energy  Initiatives. 

Congress  built  the  chosen  options  on  a 
broad — and  I  believe  balanced — base  of  en- 
ergy resources — coal,  nuclear,  oil.  vas.  hydro- 
electric, solar,  wind,  urban  wastes,  peother- 
mal.  synthetic  fuels  and,  of  course,  conserva- 
tion. 

That  essentially  is  where  we  are — or  where 
we  were  as  of  last  November's  elections  My 
Republican  friends  keep  reminding  me  that 
there  was  an  election  last  November  4  and 
an  overwhelming  mandate  resulted. 

I  can't  dlsoute  that.  In  my  mind,  however, 
the  mandate  was  not  one  of  doctrine,  but 
one  for  leadership — ^the  bright  side  of  the 
election  as  I  view  It.  President  Reacan  en- 
tered office  In  a  better  position  to  exercise 
leadership    and    pursue   options   in   energy 


than  any  of  bis  three  predecessors.  And  that 
Is  why  more  recent  events  make  me  "un- 
easy", a  somewhat  unsettled  feeling  that 
first  set  In  when  the  word  energy  was  not 
once  mentioned  In  tbe  President's  Message 
on  the  Economy. 

In  making  a  public  appraisal  of  recent  en- 
ergy developments.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
may  be  In  the  process  of  dropping  some  of 
our  options,  abandoning  some  of  our  re- 
sources, and  handing  over  leadership  to 
those  with  a  doctrinal,  and  vested  Interest. 
In  the  exercise  of  one,  or  at  most  a  limited 
few,  options. 

This  Is  being  done  without  the  public,  and 
yes.  even  without  the  wide  srecial  interests 
participation  that  marked  the  positioning  of 
those  energy  options  we  now  have. 

I  agree  that  drastic  spending  cuts  are  re- 
quired but  the  budget  has  also  become  the 
focal  point  for  policy-making.  In  the  process. 
I  detect  an  evasion  of  direct  policy  changes, 
of  amending  or  repealing  the  laws  on  which 
tbe  dollar  figures  are  based.  A  national  en- 
ergy rollcy  and  nroeram.  set  forth  In  some 
25  malor  laws  deslened  to  encourage  pro- 
duction and  conservation  and  to  develop 
both  near-term  and  long-term  technologies. 
Is  being  re-shaped  or  abandoned  under  the 
cover  of  "budget  cuts". 

The  Budget  represents  a  series  of  major 
policy  shifts  using  "zero  funding"  as  the 
method,  rather  than  repeal  or  amendment  of 
substantive  law.  The  Budeet  makes  large  re- 
ductions in  coal,  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  programs. 

For  the  most  part,  these  changes  represent 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  government  frcm 
the  national  leadership  and  decisionmaking 
role  It  finally  assumed  during  the  years  since 
the  first  Arab  oil  embargo.  This  role  was 
assumed  by  the  Federal  government  to 
achieve  public  policy  goals  which  are  con- 
sidered desirable  by  a  broad  consensus  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Administration  now  is  saying  that  tbe 
role  of  the  Federal  government  in  attempting 
to  achieve  these  goals,  was  wrong.  In  any 
event.  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  Join  with  the  Administration  in  a  whole- 
sale dismantling  of  both  the  statutory  and 
budgetary  foundations  of  that  Federal  role. 

Congress  has  been  waiting,  without  results, 
for  concrete  expression  of  Administration  po- 
sition In  several  areas — Clean  Air  Act.  Fuel 
Use  Act.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  We. 
and  our  International  allies,  have  been  try- 
ing to  ascertain  who  Is  running  the  Federal 
energy  program. 

Is  It  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or,  as  we  call  It  In  Kentucky,  the  pres- 
ent longshot — the  Secretary  of  Energy? 

We  have  been  waiting  for  appointments  to 
the  Energy  Security  Corporation,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  led  the  world  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  finally  was  serious 
about  energy. 

I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  several 
recent  public  observations  may  be  worth  a 
closer  look.  It  seems  that  the  function  of  the 
first  year  of  any  new  Administration  Is  to 
make  the  Inunediate  past  Administration  look 
good.  Failures  of  past  Administrations  and 
past  Congresses  do  not  mean  that  all  po'lcy 
options  should  be  abandoned.  An  energy 
policy  In  constant  transition  Is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  a  comprehensive,  final  but  wrong 
policy. 

Now  we  are  asstured  by  those  In  charge  that 
tbe  "free  market"  will  develop  and  allocate 
properly  energy  resources.  I  agree  that  this 
Is  true  In  many,  many  Instances  and  If  ap- 
plicable, should  be  the  option  exercised.  In 
tbe  eyes  of  tbe  new  Administration,  nuclear 
energy  Ls  to  be  the  one  exception  to  the 
"free  market". 

I  agree  that  It  Is  an  excepton.  but  I  submit 
that  there  are  many  more  and  an  appraisal 
of  energy  policy  must  take  Into  conslderaticn 


bow  they  are  being  bandied,  or  not  bandied 
as  tbe  case  may  be. 

Tbe  market  place  does  not  govern  tbe  na- 
tional security  option.  I  believe  It  Is  about 
time  that  we  began  to  consider  energy  as  a 
weapons  systez^j  subject  to  the  same  chances 
of  cost-overrun  that  face  tbe  conventional 
weapon  systems.  I  believe  that  It  Is  about 
time  that  we  recognize  that  energy,  not  mis- 
siles, Is  tbe  backbone  of  tbe  Free  World 
Alliance.  The  recent  Russian  gas  deal  should 
vaaXe  this  clearer  than  ever  before. 

Neither  does  tbe  free-market  approach 
apply  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  to 
emergency  preparedness,  to  long-range  plan- 
ning, to  our  relations  with  our  allies.  Canada 
and  Mexico  in  particular,  and  to  the  Alaskan 
Gas  Pipeline's  role  In  our  national  defense. 

I  believe  that  the  present  policy  relating  to 
oil  and  gas  development  is  correct.  Tbe  same 
Is  true  of  coal  leasing.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment controls  this  option  because  It  Is  the 
primary  controUer  of  our  domestic  oil.  gas 
and  coal  resources,  owning  for  the  American 
people  70  percent  of  all  Western  coal  re- 
sources. SS  percent  of  the  total  oil  resources 
In  the  United  States.  85  percent  of  all  the 
high-grade  tar  sands,  80  percent  of  gas  sup- 
plies, and  a  significant  portion  of  the  Nation's 
uranium  and  geotberinal  resource  base. 

However,  I  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  limiting  our  options  to  Just  the  few  supply 
choices  we  now  have:  oil  and  gas  drilling, 
coal  for  direct  use  with  aU  tbe  constralnta 
existing  on  Its  use.  and  nuclear  power.  Our 
industrial  and  defense  machines  wlU  not 
operate  on  those  options.  You  can't  run  a 
tank  on  a  ton  of  coal — and  I  have  yet  to  read 
one  responsible  source  that  maintains  there 
is  sufficient  oil  or  gas  to  carry  for  any  length 
of  time  the  massive  load  that  the  emerging 
energy  policy  option  would  place  on  them. 

Unless  the  current  course  Is  soon  altered.  I 
fear  that  we  will  have  to  releam  tbe  linkages 
between  energy,  the  economy,  and  national 
security — le-wons  to  which  we  were  so  rudely 
and  painfully  confronted  In  the  decade  Just 
past. 

Even  with  oil  and  gas,  we  see  the  abandon- 
ment of  most  programs  to  ti^  unconven- 
tional sources. 

I  suggest  that  we  pause  before  we  leap  and 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  national 
Interest  to  support  research  and  development 
of  technologies  that  allow  private  industry 
to  convert  a  potential  resource  into  an  energy 
supply. 

I  suggest  that  we  patise  before  we  leap  Into 
shunting  aside  policy  options  that  you  can- 
not stop  and  restart  like  you  drill  a  well. 

Nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  in  the  exer- 
cise—or  non -exercise — of  our  synthetic  fuel 
options. 

Synthetic  fuels  offer  the  VS.  an  opportu- 
nity to  reduce  Its  reliance  on  Imported  oil 
and  gas.  'Hie  U.S.  has  abundant  reserves  of 
coal  and  oU  shale,  the  processing  technology 
Is  sufficiently  developed  to  begin  commer- 
cial production,  and  the  required  capital  In- 
vestments are  large  but  manageable. 

The  Energy  Security  Act  has  set  national 
production  goals  of  500.000  barrels  per  day 
of  synthetic  liquids  and  gas  by  1987  and  3 
mUlion  barrels  per  day  by  1992. 

For  these  production  levels  to  be  achieved, 
the  design  and  construction  of  additional 
synthetic  fuels  plants  must  be  In  progress 
before  the  first  faculties  begin  to  produce. 
Such  a  parallel  development  program  Is  nec- 
essary due  to  a  lead  time  of  approximately 
eight  years.  

For  this  to  ever  come  about,  a  high  degree 
of  cooperation  between  government  and  the 
private  sector  is  essential  Those  who  say  that 
government  leadership  Is  not  needed  are 
wrong.  Government's  stake  In  this  endeavor 
Is  greater  than  anyone  else's  because  tbe 
country's  security — economic  and  mUltary — 
are  on  the  line. 

Only  with  continued,  large-scale  gorem- 
ment  support  and  leadership  can  syntbeUc 
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llqul«iB  fram  coal  and  oil  ih*!*  bMom*  coib- 
m«t«l«ll7  avalUbte  by  th«  mld-MB.  If  this 
bapp«na,  synfualB  will  beconM  an  Important 
BupploiMBt  to  conventional  oU  production. 

Till—  aynthatlcs  could  account  for  up  to 
S4  percent  of  U.S.  oil  supply  in  the  y«ar  aOOO. 
d«p«ndlnc  upon  how  rapidly  a  national  ayn* 
tbaUc  futia  Industry  U  astabllabad  and  pro- 
duction cApadty  plaoad  In  operaUon.  Just 
i«iiiamb«r:  A  barral  iMS  of  synthaUcs  wUl 
maan  a  bami  mora  of  Imports. 

Last  WMk  tba  Sanata  Enersy  and  Natural 
BasouTcaa  Commlttae  baard  taatlmony  that 
p-jt  In  pcrspectlTa  the  lyntheUc  fuels  option 
abtiut  as  well  as  I  have  seen  or  beard. 

Wc  were  told  that  deployment  of  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  Industry  la  essential  to  meet 
shortfalls  In  conventional  oil  and  gas  sup- 
pllra  and  to  strengthen  oui  national  security. 
The  Justification  for  such  action  should  be 
baaed  on  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  true 
co&t  of  oil  Imports  with  respect  to  Inflation, 
trade  balance,  loas  of  Jobs,  and  oauonal 
r.-xurlty. 

That  Is  the  compelling  reason  we  m\ist  pr<»- 
serve  conilnutty  in  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment to  foster  more  eflldent  and  more 
appropriate  ways  to  meet  our  energy  needs. 
Our  nation  has  been  trapped  In  the  past 
when  we  failed  to  addreas  a  problem  before  It 
was  upon  us. 

Now,  a  Mid-East  war  seriously  threatens 
the  energy  supply  of  the  free  world  at  a  time 
when  the  VS.  is  painfully  import-dependent. 
We  have  the  resources  and  technology  to 
reduce  the  threat  to  manageable  prooortlons. 
but  these  resources  have  not  yet  been  put  to 
use.  Until  they  are,  we  remain  gravely  vulner- 
able. 

A  crlUcal  Issue  Is  the  lead  time  for  getting 
major  new  energy  supply  sources  In  place. 
No  matter  how  hard  we  push.  It  would  be 
seven  or  eight  years  before  any  new  alterna- 
tive fuel  supply  oould  provide  meaningful 
Increments  of  energy  supply. 

We  must  accept  at  least  another  decade 
of  energy  dependence  with  the  associated 
economic  deprivation  and  threat  to  our  na- 
tional securltv.  Our  vulnerability  beyond 
that  point  will  equal  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  we  delay  now. 

The  InabUlty.  refusal  or  whatever  to  think 
beyond  the  year  3000  seems  to  be  a  rather 
fftfiillar  American  phenomenon.  Yet  West- 
am  Turope  has  no  such  problem.  Their  en- 
ergy pkmnlng  extends  well  into  the  twenty- 
first  century,  and  both  coal  conversion  and 
large  imports  of  American  coal  are  part  of 
tbeir  futura  energy  scenarloe. 

Why  arent  we  doing  the  same? 

I  would  have  hoped  by  now  that  this 
country  would  have  (learned  and)  benefitted 
from  the  lessons  of  the  supply  disruptions  of 
the  paat. 

I  would  !!«▼•  boped  by  now  that  tlUs 
country  would  have  figured  out  that  energy 
la  at  the  root  of  every  single  problem  we 
faca  today  and  until  we  do  aomethlng 
about  It.  the  problems  of  the  past  will  In- 
tensify, not  decline. 

What  I'm  saying  to  you  is  that  there  must 
ba  an  altemativa  to  the  180  degree  change 
In  tbe  course  now  being  contemplated— « 
bipartisan,  national.  government-Industry 
alternative  that  reaffirms  this  country's  com- 
mitment to  seek  energy  self-sufficiency. 

We've  gotten  the  oil  producing  countries' 
attention  with  the  energy  policy  developed 
over  the  past  several  years — and  dont  you 
ever  doubt  that  for  a  minute! 

For  the  first  time  In  years.  OPBC  seems 
genuinely  worried  that  it  has  pushed  oU 
prices  too  far.  too  fast. 

Tba  Saudi  Arabian  oU  minister  recenUy 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Tf  w  fores  the  West  to  Invest  heavily  in 
finding  alternative  sources  of  energy,  they 
wUl  and  this  could  reduce  the  West's  de- 
pendence on  oil  to  a  pc^nt  tuat  wlU  Jeopard- 
ize Saudi  Arabian's  Interests" 


Tea.  tlie  oU-produeIng  natlona  an  worried. 
For  the  first  time  ever,  they  think  we  might 
be  serious  about  weaning  this  country  from 
Its  (<eoendence  on  them. 

And  now — now  wa'ra  talking  about  aban- 
doning that  strategy  and  going  back  to  the 
good,  old  daya  where  we  crossed  our  fingers 
and  hoped  that  the  next  OPBC  price  In- 
ereaaa  wouldn't  be  tbe  one  to  break  this 
country's  back. 

A  course  such  as  this  is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  me.  and  tbe  rest  of  the  world  Is 
watching  and  waiting  to  see  what  we  do. 

Exactly  a  week  ago  today,  President  Rea- 
gan made  a  nationwide  appeal  for  the  Ad- 
m^nlstratlon'fc  economic  package.  He  said  It 
may  be  the  country's  last  chance. 

.Tust  let  ms  say  this.  As  far  as  energy  Is 
concerned.  It  very  well  cotild  be  our  last 
chance  Um.% 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ITElfCB  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
sUind  that  there  ar«  certain  items  on  the 
Calendar  of  Gencrrxl  Orders  that  may  be 
cL*ared  on  both  sides  for  consideration. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
Calendar  0:der  No.  81  (S.J.  Res.  46)  and 
Calendar  Order  Nc.  42  (S.J.  Res.  47) 
might  be  eLgiblc  on  his  calendar  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  two  items  would  be  eligible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


US.  TENNIS  ASSOCIATION  DAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  81  (S.J.  Res.  46). 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  entitled 
"U.S.  Tennis  Association  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Senate  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  46)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
in?,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
foUows: 

8.J.  Rxs.  4« 

Whereas  personal  fitness  Is  valuable  to  the 
health  of  Individuals  as  well  as  to  the  beiUth 
of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  organized  amateur  atMetlcs  are 
effective  in  encouraging  individual  participa- 
tion In  sports  and  encourage  personal  fitness: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Tennis  Asuorla- 
tlon  was  the  first  national  organization  ditdl- 
cate  j  to  amateur  tennis  and  one  of  ttin  first 
amateur  athletic  associations  In  the  world: 
and 

Whereas  amateur  athletics  should  be  en- 
couraged for  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  the 
United  States  Tennis  Association,  as  a  long- 
time organizer  of  amateur  athletics,  is  de- 
s-rvInK  of  the  support  of  the  President:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  P-ep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  proclaim  May  21. 
1981.  as  "United  SUtes  Tennis  Association 
Day"  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
SUtes  TennU  AssocUtlon  on  May  31.  1881. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Ubie. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SBIALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  82. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  rtad  as 
follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  47)  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  President  t?  Issue 
a  proclamation  d'lslgnatlng  the  week  be- 
ginning May  10,  1981,  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Bakkr,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  R»cohi  ■ ) 

•  Mr.  WKICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  joined  with 
the  President  in  declaring  the  week  of 
May  10-16  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week." 

In  so  doing,  the  Senate  has  recognized 
the  contributions  small  businesses  have 
made  to  our  economy  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country. 

If  our  Nation  Is  to  achieve  an  eco- 
nomic recovery,  small  business  will  play 
a  major  role.  Let  us  not  forget  that  small 
business  is — and  has  been  for  years — the 
very  heart  of  our  economic  structure. 
Quietly,  without  fanfare,  small  busi- 
nesses have  traditionally  made  the  great- 
est contributions  to  our  economy  in 
terms  of  productivity,  innovation,  and 
Job  creatiwi. 

They  have  done  so  In  spite  of  burden- 
some rPKulatiors,  crlppUng  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates,  and  a  tax  policy 
that  impedes,  rather  than  encourages, 
their  progress. 

I  have  no  fear  small  businesses  will 
continue  to  play  that  crucial  role  as  we 
begin  on  the  course  to  economic  recov- 
ery. They  embody,  as  President  Reagan 
noted,  "The  entrepreneurial  spirit  which 
made  this  Nation  great." 

But  because  they  will  continue  in  their 
traditional  role  does  not  mean  we  should 
continue  in  ours.  For  too  long  we  have 
taken  the  contributions  of  small  busi- 
ness for  granted,  without  much  regard 
to  the  obstacles  we  have  placed  in  their 
way. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  do  our  part.  too. 
Through  legislation  affecting  regulations 
and  taxes,  we  can  remove  some  of  the 
hurdles  and  make  the  path  to  success 
an  easier  one  for  small  businesses  to 
walk. 

Today,  by  adopting  this  resolution 
au^ho^izinc  "Nrtinnal  Small  Business 
Week."  we  cen  salute  the  small  business 
owners  of  thlc  country  who  have  labored 
so  long  acd  hard. 
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As  part  of  NaUonal  Small  Business 
Week,  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion has  planned  numerous  activities 
here  In  Washington  to  honor  tbe  State 
winners  of  "Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year"  awards,  as  well  as  the  winners 
of  awards  for  small  business  advocacy. 

The  winners  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Week  poster  competition,  prime  con- 
tractor, and  subcontractor  awards  will 
also  be  honored. 

As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  applaud  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion today.  By  proclaiming  tbe  week  of 
May  10-16  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week,"  we  can  focus  our  attention  on 
the  enormous  contributiims  of  small 
business  men  and  women  to  our  econ- 
omy, our  cwnmunlties,  and  our  llves.» 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  47) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  small  and  Independent  businesses 
represent  97  per  centum  of  all  business  In 
this  country  and  are  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  driving  force  of 
our  free  enterprise  system; 

Whereas  small  business  creates  75  per  cen- 
tum of  all  new  employment  and  accounts  for 
43  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product; 

Whereas  small  business  originates  60  per 
centum  of  all  major  Innovations  and  new 
technologies; 

Whereas  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
and  the  House  SmaU  Business  Committee 
firmly  believes  that  these  significant  contri- 
butions must  be  recognized  and  greater  con- 
tributions encouraged  through  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  policies  and  programs 
designed  to  foster  growth  of  the  small  busi- 
ness economy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation deslfmatlng  the  week  beglnnlne  May 
10,  1981.  as  "National  Small  Business  Week", 
and  calling  on  the  peoole  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  week  with  anpropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities.  In  recognition  of 
the  achievements  and  contributions  which 
small  business  men  and  women  have  made 
to  American  society. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion wa.5  laassed.      

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prestaent,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  certain  items  to  the  Executive 
Calendar  appearing  under  the  heading 
of  New  Retrarts  on  page  2  and  continu- 
ing throuch  page  6.  together  with  all  the 
nominations  placed  on  tne  Secretary's 
desk,  are  cle^tred  on  our  calendar.  I 
wonder  If  the  minority  leader  could  ad- 
vise me  of  the  status  of  tnose  Items  on 
his  calendar. 

Mr.  R0BE:RT  C.  BYRD.  Yes:  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  oblectlon  on  this 
side  to  consideration  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned nominees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prexfdenf..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  se^oD  to  consider  the 
Items  Just  identified. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  nomi- 
nations appearing  under  New  Reports 
and  those  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  be  considered  en  bloc, 
and  that  it  be  in  order  to  move  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  nominations  en  bloc 
and  any  motion  to  table  that  may  be 
offered  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  nom  na- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows : 
In  the  An  Foacc 
Lt.  Oen.  James  D.  Hughes,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  C.  PattlUo,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general. 

Lt.  Oen.  Oerald  J.  Post,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

Maj.  Oen.  James  R.  Brlckel,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Bond,  to  be  lieutenant 
geueral. 

Maj.  Oen.  Larry  D.  Welch,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  E.  Hebrank,  to  be 
major  general. 

i>rig.  uen.  BUUe  G.  Hollowell,  to  be  major 
geneiai. 

Brig.  Oen.  Curtis  D.  Roberts,  to  be  major 
general. 

Col.  Frank  C.  Crooks,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral 

Col.  Marinus  Flux,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Col.  Joseph  O.  Martin.  Jr..  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  Donald  T.  McGinley,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Lt.  Oen.  Marion  L.  Boswell,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  M  Browning,  Jr.,  to  be 
lieutenant  general. 

Lt.  Oen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

In  the  Aairr 
Brig.  Oen.  George  Eugene  Ck>ates,  to  be 
major  general. 

Col.  James  William  Duffy,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  Charles  Mercler  Klefncr.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Col.  Joseph  Milton  Lank,  to  be  brigadier 
general. 

Col.  Clifton  Bernard  Wlngav«.  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

In  the  Navt 

LINE 

\muam  A.  Williams  in.  „ohn  L.  Butts. 
WUIIam  E.  Ramsey.  Paul  T.  Oiilcrlst.  Olen  W. 
Lenox.  Charles  P.  Home  III.  Richard  C.  Avrlt, 
Kleber  S.  Masterson,  Jr.,  Wlllum  A.  CoclceU, 
Jr..  Henry  C.  Mustln,  Stephen  J.  Hostettler. 
George  A.  Altcheson.  Jr.,  Byroyi  B.  Newell.  Jr.. 
Ralph  G.  Bird.  Richard  C.  Be»Ty.  Thomas  F. 
Brown  III.  Edward  A.  Wllklnoon.  Jr..  James 
S.  Elfelt.  James  K.  Nunne'ey.  uavld  O.  Ram- 
sey. .John  D.  Beecher.  Lawrence  Layman.  Paul 
J.  MuUoy.  Charles  B.  Hunter.  Albert  A.  Oal- 
lotU.  Jr..  Austin  B.  Scott,  Jr..  xjee  E.  Le-en- 
son.  Paul  W.  Dillingham.  Jr..  David  L.  H»r- 
low.  Jerry  O.  Tuttle.  James  R.  Hogg.  James  W. 
Austin,  Robert  R.  Fountain.  Jr..  Cbarles  R- 
Larson,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

MEDICAL  COKFS 

Melvln  Muscles.  John  R.  Lukas.  Stephen 
Barchet,  to  be  rear  admiral. 

SUPPLY  C0KF8 

Bnmo  A.  Pomponlo,  Scott  W.  Ebert.  Nlel  P. 
Ferraro.  to  be  rear  admiral. 


cnm.  ENcrwEEs  coaps 
James  T.  Taylor.  Howard  H.  Haynes.  John 
P.  Jones.  Jr.,  to  he  rear  admiral. 

DCMTAI.  COBPS 

Thomas  W.  McKean,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
In  the  Marine  Cobps 

Oen.  Kennoth  McLennan,  to  be  general. 

Lt.    Oen.    Andrew    W.    CDonnell,    to    be 
lieutenant  generil 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    SEcarrABT's 

Desk  in  thl  An  Fobce,  Asmt,  Navt  and 

Masine  Cobps 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
E  Abel,  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
cndln:;  James  A.  Collins,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate an-J  appeal  td  In  the  Congbessional  Rec- 
osd  of  April  7,  IMl. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Omar  R. 
Aduns,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Jack  M. 
Uelnemtoin.  lo  be  colonel,  which  nomlna- 
llons  were  rsceivcd  by  the  Senate  on  April  13, 
1981.  and  aupeared  In  the  Congbessional 
Rbcoso  of  April  37,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  l>eginning  Raymond 
S.  Crawiord  III.  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
Harry  S.  Copperthite,  to  bfc  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  en  Apri!  13.  1981.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congbessional  Recobo  of  April  27. 
1981. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Douglas  S. 
Adams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
John  S.  Young  IH.  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nomlnctions  vrer-i  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  22.  1981.  and  appeared  In  the 
Congbessional  Recobo  of  April  27,  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  W. 
Aldlngor.  to  !<->  capUln.  and  ending  Cathy  L. 
Good,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
thi  Congbessional  Recobd  of  April  7.  1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Rufus  8. 
Abcmethy  HI.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  FTank 
J.  Zucco,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 

the  CONCBES'-IONAL  RECOBD  Of  April  7.   1981. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gerald  P. 
Arnold,  to  be  ensign,  an-1  ending  Su-anne  M. 
Shadrach.  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  bv  the  Senate  on  April  17.  1981. 
and  appeared  in  the  Congbessional  Rscxmo 
of  April  27.  1981. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  WU- 
IIam T.  Akana.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Jonathan  W.  Martin,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
bv  the  Senate  on  April  17.  1981.  and  appeared 
in  the  CoircBssiONAL  ttECoao  of  April  27. 
1981. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Jo- 
seph H.  Alexander,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Barbara  Weinberger,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  17.  1981.  and  appeared  in  the 
ComaESBioiraL  Rscobd  of  April  37,  1981. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  nominations  were 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  the  moticm  to  reconsider 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. _,^     ^    ,       ^ 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unan'motts  conse"t  that  the  President  be 

Immediately  notified  that  the  Senate  has 

confirmed  these  nominations. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  B^K^Tl  T  ask  unin'mous  consent 
that  the  Senate  returr  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 


i 
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The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm.  It  Is  m  ordered. 


CARE  WEEK 


Mr.  BAKER.  lAr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  these  requests  have  been 
deared  by  the  minority.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  immediately  discharged  from 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
51.  the  CARE  Week  Resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resoluUon  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Joint  rwolutkm  (S.J.  Ras-  SI)  authorls- 
Ing  and  requesting  the  Preatdent  to  lasue  » 
proclamation  observing  the  thirty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  CARE  (the  CooperaUve  for 
American  ReUef  Everywhere.  Incorporated), 
and  designating  May  10  to  10,  1981.  as 
"CARE  Week". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  ccxisideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  the  second  time  at 
length.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
sncn)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  5L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  51)  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  read  ng,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  as  follows: 

Whereas  CARE  (the  Cooperative  for  Amer- 
ican Relief  Everywhere,  Incorporated),  has 
been  providing  relief  to  millions  of  the 
world's  htingry  and  needy  for  over  thirty- 
five  years; 

Whereas  CARE  has  grown  since  Its  birth 
In  194S  Into  one  of  the  largest  voluntary, 
nonprofit.  nonpoUtlcal.  nonsectarlan.  non- 
governmental agencies  which  meets  the 
needs  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren around  the  world; 

Whereas  CARE  has  entered  Into  a  new  era 
by  expanding  on  the  famous  ORE  package 
program,  and  is  today  providing  the  means 
for  people  to  help  themselves  by  shipping 
major  supplies  of  food  as  provided  by  pub- 
lic law,  by  providing  seeds  and  farm  eaulp- 
ment  needed  for  the  cultivation  and  harvest 
of  crops,  and  by  sponsoring  many  other  de- 
velopment and  self-help  programs  designed 
to  bring  more  productive  agriculture  to 
underdeveloped  nations: 

Whereas  CARE  has  also  expanded  this  new 
era  by  furnishing  medical  care  and  training 
of  local  medical  nersonnel  In  modem  tech- 
niques through  BIEDICO: 

Whereas  CARE  recognizes  that  the  essen- 
tial elements  In  the  struggle  for  self-siiffl- 
dency  are  food,  tools,  and  medical  supplies 
and  services,  and  has  strtved  to  fulfill  the 
demand  for  these  elements  with  over  $64.- 
000.000  in  contributions  from  private  citi- 
zens over  the  years,  as  well  as  many  glfu-ln 
kind  from  Industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises: and 

^^•isreas  CARE'S  aim  of  helping  the  Impov- 
erished help  themselves  U  witnessed  each 
day  m  the  feeding  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lion people  (primarily  children),  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  water  systems,  and  schools,  the 
education  of  local  farmers  and  health  per- 


sonna).  and  the  caring  for  the  sick:  Now, 
therafora.  ba  It 

Kttolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Aneriea 
in  Congress  lusembltd.  That  the  Prasldant  Is 
authorized  and  requeated  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation observing  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  CARE  (the  Cooperative  for  American 
Relief  Everywhere,  Incorporated),  honoring 
CARE  for  Its  accomplishments  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  world's  disadvantaged,  and 
designating  the  week  of  May  10  to  16.  1081, 
aa  "CARE  Weak". 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moticxi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
this  request  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79) 
to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  and  25  co- 
sponsors  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  Ob- 
jection, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  business  to  offer  the  Senate  to- 
day. I  wonder  whether  the  minority 
leader  has  any  other  business  to  suggest. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  courtesy  in  inquiring.  I  know  of 
no  further  business  so  far  as  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL   9:45   A.M.   MONDAY, 
MAY   11.    1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:45  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:39  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Mon- 
day. May  11.  1981.  at  9:45  am. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  8. 1981 : 

DzPAaTlIENT    OF    STATZ 

Lawrence  S.  Eagle^urger,  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  -ui  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  Oeorge  S.  Vest,  resigned. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

In  thz  An  Foacz 

Lt.  Oen.  James  D.  Hughes,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  58).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  8962. 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  C.  PattUlo,  VS.  Air  Force 


(age  66).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  Hat  pursu- 
ant to  the  provUlons  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtea 
Code,  sactlon  8963. 

Lt.  0«n.  Gerald  J.  Poet.  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  S5),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  8962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  sub&ectlon  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  James  R.  Brlckel,  0O8-2O-O2a0FR, 
US.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Ckxle,  sec- 
tion 8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
porUnce  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Bond,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
VS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
porunce  and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Larry  D.  Welch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Ali  Force  to  the  grade  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapters  35, 
831,  and  837,  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  Raymond  E.  Hebrank.  544-28- 
2743PO.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Oen.  BUlle  O.  Hollowell,  450-36- 
1847FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Brtg.  Oen.  Curtis  D.  RoberU,  424-34- 
4593PO,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Prank  C.  Oooks,  50O-09-6930FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Marinus  Flux,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Joseph  O.  Martin.  Jr.,  410-38-1 109FG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Donald  T.  McGlnley.  XXX-XX-XXXXPO. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Lt.  Gen.  Marlon  L.  Boswell.  U.S.  Air  F\)rce 
(age  57),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  8962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imporunce  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  Sec- 
tion 8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge  M.  Browning,  Jr.,  572-28- 
839SFR.  VS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (age  56).  for  aopointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Section  8962. 

In  U.S.  A>MT 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  Commissioned  officers  In  the  Adju- 
Unt  General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  SUtes.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  593 (a)  and  3392: 
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I  To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  George  Eugene  Coates,  508-30- 
7754. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  James  William  Duffy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Charles  Mercier  Klefner.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Joseph  Milton  Lank,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Clifton  Bernard  Wlngate.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  thz  Navt 

The  following  temporary  fiag  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  5780,  5781. 
and  5791. 


William  A. 

WlUlamt  m 
John  L.  Bntu 
William  E.  Ramsey 
Paul  T.  Glllcrist 
Glen  W.  Lenox 
Charles  F.  Home  III 
Richard  O.  Avrlt 
Kleber  S. 

Masterson,  Jr. 
William  A.  Cockell.  Jr. 
Henry  C.  Mustln 
Stephen  J.  Hostettler 
Oeorge  A. 

Altcheson,  Jr. 
Byron  B.  Newell,  Jr. 
Ralph  O.  Bird 
Richard  C.  Berry 
Thomas  F.  Brown  ni 
Edward  A. 

WUklnaon,  Jr. 


James  8.  Elfelt 
Jamea  K.  Nunneley 
David  G.  Ramsey 
John  D.  Beecher 
Lawrence  Layman 
Paul  J.  Mulloy 
Charles  B.  Hunter 
Albert  A. 

OallotU.  Jr. 
Austin  B.  Scott,  Jr. 
Lee  E.  Levenson 
Paul  W. 

Dillingham.  Jr. 
David  L.  Harlow 
Jerry  O  Tuttle 
James  R.  Hogg 
James  W.  Austin 
Robert  B. 

FounUln,  Jr. 
Charles  B.  Larson 


KZDICAX.  OOIPS 

MeMn  Museles 
John  R.  Lukas 
Stephen  Barchet 


■tTPPLT  OOKPS 

Bnmo  A.  Pomponto 
Soott  W.  Ebert 
Nlel  P.  Ferraro 

Civn.  ENGINEER  CORPS 

James  T.  Taylor 
Howard  H.  Haynes 
John  P.  Jones.  Jr 

DENTAI,   CORPS 

Thomas  W.  McKean 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Oen.    Kenneth    McLennan,    U.S.    Marine 
Corps,  age  56,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  general  on  the  retired  list. 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  W.  O'Donnell.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age  56,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list 
pursiiant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  5233. 

In  the  Air  Force 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
£.  Abel,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing James  A.  Collins,  to  be  capUln,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
AprU  7,  1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Omar  R. 
Adams,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Jack  M. 
Helnemann,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  13, 1981, 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  AprU  27, 1981. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
S.  Crawford  III,  to  be  capUln,  and  ending 
Harry  S.  Copperthite,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  AprU  13,  1981.  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
AprU  27,  1981. 


In  THE  Armt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Douglas  S. 
Adams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
John  S.  Young  IIL  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  22,  1981,  and  appeared  In  XSm 
Congressional  Record  of  AprU  27,  1981. 

In  THE  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  W.  Al- 
dinger,  to  be  capUln,  and  ending  Cathy  L. 
Good,  to  be  Ueutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  April  7,  1981. 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Rufus  S.  Ab- 
emethy  III,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
J.  Zucco.  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  7,  1981. 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Gerald  P. 
Arnold,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Suzanne 
M.  Shadrach,  to  be  ensign,  which  nconlna- 
tions  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  17, 
1981,  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  27, 1981. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  WU- 
11am  T.  Akana.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Jonathan  W.  Martin,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  April  17.  1981.  and  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  Ai»11  27, 
1981. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Jo- 
seph H.  Alexander,  to  be  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Barbara  Weinberger,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  April  17,  1981,  and  appeared 
m  the  Congressional  Record  of  ApiU  27, 
1981. 
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THB  NATIONAL  DRIVER  REOIS- 
TKR-AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME 
HAS  COME 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 


'ATTVIS 


orminmoTA 

■OU8B<V 

Fridav.  May  8. 1991 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  lut 
week,  it  WM  my  great  privilege  to  ad- 
dren  the  Saatem  Regional  Safety 
OoBgreH  and  Exposition,  sponsored  by 
tbe  National  Safety  Council.  One  of 
the  many  safety  issues  discussed  at 
the  meeting  was  the  viability  of  the 
National  Driver  Register. 

I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
aosa.  the  National  Driver  Register  Act 
of  IMl.  cosponsored  by  the  Honorable 
Jomi  Rbodbs,  which  creates  a  quick 
response,  automated  system.  My  bill  Is 
the  product  of  several  years  of  exten- 
sive study  and  research  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  and 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board. 

The  Natimial  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  proposed  a 
reduction  of  funding  for  the  NDR  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  believe  this  repre- 
sents a  step  backward  for  highway 
safety  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  unfortiinate  decision. 

My  remarks  to  the  National  Safety 
CouncU  follow: 

On  Ifsrch  8,  19T7  »  school  bus  was 
■topped  CD  VS.  Highway  29  near  Rustburg. 
Virginia  with  iU  lights  flaahins,  making  an 
eaiiy  morning  pickup  of  school  children. 
Juat  as  tbe  driver  opened  the  door,  a  75.000 
pound  semi-traner  truck  struck  it  from 
behind,  overturning  the  bus  and  pushing  it 
233  feet  further  down  tlie  highway.  Three 
dilldren  were  Idlled  and  29  were  inJurecL 

TIm  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board's  tnve>tlgatl<Mi  of  the  Incident  showed 
tliat  tbe  driver  had  41  convictions  in  eight 
States  over  a  period  of  17  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident,  he  had  two  valid  driver's  11- 
tttmn  ont  in  Florida  and  one  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  19Tg  heavy  truck  aocidenU  klUed  5.000 
people.  Ten  percent  of  these  highway 
deaths  were  caused  by  problem  drivers,  such 
aa  the  truck  driver  In  the  Virginia  accident 
yet  these  drivers  of  the  largest,  heaviest  ve- 
tilcles  on  the  road  continue  to  be  Ucenaed  by 
the  various  States. 

In  oaauaereial  aviation  and  marine  trans- 
portation we  maintain  a  complete  nation- 
wide safety  record  of  the  aircraft  pilot  or 
shipmaater.  His  performance  can  be  checked 
with  a  sincie  inquiry-  Vet.  there  is  no  effec- 
tive single  source  of  complete  driver  history 
for  tbe  nation's  146  million  drivers  in  56  sep- 
arate JuriKUctlona. 

Tbe  aituation  cries  out  for  correction,  yet 
little  has  happened — and  now  the  Reagan 
adminlatratlon  wants  to  wipe  out  the  little 
pioaiMB  we've  made  so  far,  by  eliminating 


funding  for  the  National  Driver  Register  In 
the  FT83  Budget 

In  safety,  as  in  other  areas,  there  are 
choices  to  l)e  made. 

Americans  cherish  their  freedom  of  choice 
to  a  fault.  We  resent  being  told  to  buckle 
up.  We  won't  wear  aeatbelts.  We  unhooked 
the  interlock  system.  And  many  are  fighting 
passage  of  mandatory  seat  l>elt  laws. 

Ideally,  every  human  life  is  beyond  price. 
But,  in  practice,  we  do  put  a  price  on  life. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation computed  the  costs  of  37  highway 
safety  programs.  They  found  that  manda- 
tory seat  belt  usage  would  cost  $50.60  per 
person  per  year— the  best  safety  bargain  by 
far.  Roadway  realigning  and  grading,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  would  cost  $770,000  per 
life  saved. 

The  choices  are  difficult,  but  there  are 
some  good  ones.  One  of  those  wiser  choices, 
and  a  low  cost  one.  is  the  National  Driver 
Register. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  the  need  for  legislative  Improvement  in 
the  National  Driver  Register.  I  became  in- 
volved in  the  drive  to  reform  the  NDR  six 
years  ago  when  the  14-year  old  daughter  of 
my  Washington  neighbors  lost  her  life  in  an 
automobile  accident,  caused  by  a  truck 
driver  using  an  Arizona  driving  license  while 
under  suspension  for  the  seventh  time  in  his 
home  state  of  New  Jersey. 

As  a  friend,  I  feel  it  is  unfortunate  ttiat  it 
takes  the  death  of  a  loved  one  or  a  neighbor 
to  prompt  a  movement  for  reform. 

As  a  legislator.  I  am  convinced  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  prevent  the  hapless 
slaughter  on  our  highways.  I  propose  that 
we  begin  with  the  National  Driver  Register. 

A  few  figures  will  help  Illustrate  the  prob- 
lem, particularly  in  light  of  current  congres- 
sional action  on  the  budget.  The  National 
Safety  CouncQ's  1980  Report  to  the  Nation 
tells  us: 

There  are  159  million  motor  vehicles  of  all 
kinds  on  our  nation's  highways,  roads,  and 
streets  and  over  146  million  licensed  drivers. 

In  calendar  year  1979,  there  were  51,900 
fatalities  and  approximately  2  million  dis- 
abling injuries  caused  by  traffic  accidents. 

The  cost  to  society,  if  you  can  place  a 
value  on  human  death  and  injury,  was  $35.8 
billion.  This  Includes  wage  loss,  medical  ex- 
penses, property  damage  and  administrative 
and  claim  settlements.  This  is  2.4  thousand 
times  the  amount  we  currently  spend  on  the 
NDR! 

These  statistics  are  a  national  disgrace.  At 
the  Federal  level  we  have  done  a  great  deal 
with  passive  safety  measures  for  safety  on 
the  roadway  and  safety  of  the  motor  vehi- 
cle. In  the  process,  we  have,  to  some  extent, 
neglected  another  serious  problem:  the 
driver.  Last  year  25.000  Americans  were 
killed  by  drunk  drivers— that's  70  deaths  a 
day  or  one  every  23  minutes.  Denial  of  a 
driving  permit  remains  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective tools  the  States  have  for  reducing 
traffic  deaths  and  keeping  the  problem 
driver  off  the  highways.  The  unique  decen- 
tralization of  our  licensing  system,  however, 
makes  it  inherently  difficult  to  locate  that 
chronic  offender. 

For  twenty  years,  the  National  Driver 
Register  has  operated  to  assist  States  in  this 
identification  process.  Over  that  period  of 


time,  the  NDR  has  processed  more  tlian  250 
million  requests  for  driver  license  record 
checks  with  more  than  two  million  probable 
identifications.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  success 
of  the  system  that  forty-eight  States  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  currently  partici- 
pate in  the  program  voluntarily.  While  the 
NDR  haa  provided  useful  service  to  the 
States,  those  familiar  with  the  program  rec- 
ognize that  the  NDR  is  not  working  as  well 
as  It  could— in  fact,  it  is  Just  plain  cumber- 
some. 

Last  September,  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  released  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  NDR  which 
provided  a  detailed  outline  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  system.  The  report 
made  specific  recommendations  to  Congress 
designed  to  correct  these  deficiencies.  The 
NHTSA  study  culminated  a  series  of  cri- 
tiques done  by  various-  groups  over  a  three 
year  period,  including  a  report  in  1978  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  a  study 
done  in  1979  by  the  Citizens  for  Safe  Driv- 
ers, a  report  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  In  1980,  and  studies  done  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicle  Safety,  dealing 
specifically  with  the  commercial  driver 
aspect.  There  may  even  be  one  or  two  which 
I  have  yet  to  discover. 

While  each  of  these  studies  approaches 
the  issue  somewhat  differently,  all  begin 
with  a  common  premise,  which  is:  The  NDR 
serves  a  useful  and  important  function  for 
the  States  and  should  be  improved  and  ex- 
panded, not  eliminated. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve takes  a  significant  step  towards  achiev- 
ing this  obJecUve.  My  bUl,  H.R.  2052,  incor- 
porates the  recommendations  of  the  recent 
NHTSA  report  with  one  notable  exception. 
Under  my  proposal,  the  system  remains  vol- 
untary. The  States  would  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  of  their  decision  to 
participate  or  withdraw.  Interest  among  the 
States  in  a  new  improved  Register  is  high.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  voluntary  feature 
will  in  any  way  hinder  the  effectiveness  of 
the  system.  In  the  NHTSA  report,  forty-one 
States  Indicated  strong  support  for  the 
rapid  response  capabilities  which  my  bill 
provides.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Florida 
and  New  York,  two  States  which  currently 
make  limited  use  of  the  Register,  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  serve  in  the  pUot  pro- 
gram. 

My  legislation  would  change  three  basic 
features  of  the  present  NDR:  response  time, 
accessibility  to  records,  and  useabillty  of  the 
data.  H.R.  2052  would  change  the  existing 
index  system  to  a  "pointer  system"  (lan- 
guage used  in  NHTSA  report),  linking  the 
States  to  an  interstate  communications  net- 
work by  means  of  the  central  computer  of 
the  National  Driver  Register.  The  Register 
would  have  the  capability  of  electronically 
referring  an  inquiring  State  to  any  designat- 
ed State  of  record  for  an  abstract  of  the  ad- 
verse driving  record. 

Under  the  "pointer  system,"  substantive 
data  on  the  problem  driver  would  remain 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  would 
not  be  contained  in  the  Register.  The  infor- 
mation in  the  NDR  would  be  limited  to  spe- 
cific  identification   daU   supplied    by    the 
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states  for  matching  add  referral  purposes 
only. 

The  improved  Register  would  allow  for  ex- 
panded use  and  access  to  driving  records. 
Present  law  limits  use  to  only  that  of  license 
Issuance  or  renewal.  Persons  authorised  to 
receive  an  abstract  would  include  the  Chair- 
man of  the  TransptHtstlon  Safety  Board  for 
purposes  of  accident  investigation,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviatimi  Admin- 
istration for  purposes  of  pilot  licensing,  and 
any  employer  of  an  individual  who  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  data  on  suspension  and 
withdrawals,  the  Register  would  be  author- 
ized to  receive  identification  data  from  chief 
licensing  of fldals  in  each  State  on  Individ- 
uals whom  the  State  has  convicted  of  a  traf- 
fic offense  associated  with  driving  while 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or 
any  other  controlled  substance  and/or  a 
fatal  traffic  accident,  or  reckless  driving. 

With  these  improvements,  the  capabilities 
of  the  Register  will  increase  tremendously. 
NHTSA  predicts  that  the  number  of  drivers 
identified  ttirough  the  system  would  in- 
crease from  the  present  200,000  to  over  one 
million  a  year.  The  predicted  effect  of  such 
an  increase  is  that  State  licensing  officials 
will  refuse  to  license  or  will  take  some  other 
corrective  licensing  action  against  an  esti- 
mated 945,000  of  these  drivers  annually. 

The  legislation  would  enhance  the  atftt- 
ation  of  the  Register  in  four  key  respects. 

First:  the  timeliness  of  the  datSr-SUtes 
would  be  able  to  receive  initial  notification 
of  a  probable  Identlfcatlon  within  60  sec- 
onds and  a  more  detailed  driver  abstract 
from  the  State  of  record  with  five  minutes. 
The  States  now  must  wait  ten  to  fourteen 
days  for  these  reports. 

Second:  the  accuracy  of  the  data— The 
records  will  be  accurate  up  until  the  point 
of  inquiry  because  the  abstract  wiU  be  sent 
directly  from  the  State  of  record  to  tbe 
State  of  inquiry  via  the  NDR.  The  States 
will  maintain  complete  control  over  the 
records.  There  wUl  be  no  duplication  of  the 
driving  records  on  the  Federal  leveL 

Third:  the  expanded  accessibility— Em- 
ployers will  be  able  to  use  the  Register  to 
help  ideutify  those  drivers  who  do  not  meet 
the  minimum  Federal  safety  requirements. 

Fourth:  the  cost-effectiveness— The  over- 
all rate  of  actionable  identifications  would 
be  85%  as  compared  to  the  present  batch/ 
mail  system  of  30%.  Cost  per  actionable 
identification  would  be  one-fifth  the  cost 
under  the  present  system  ($6.80  compared 
to  $34.70) 

HJt.  2052  has  considerable  bi-partisan 
support  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman  John  Rhodes,  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  NDR  in  1960,  joined  me  in  in- 
troducing the  bill.  To  date,  16  of  my  Col- 
leagues (9  Democrats— 7  Republicans)  have 
added  their  support.  The  legislation  has 
been  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Suj*- 
face  Transportation  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve.  I  expect  hearings  to  l>e  held 
this  summer  during  consideration  of  this 
year's  highway  bill.  An  identical  bill,  S.  672, 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  other  body  by 
Senator  Claiborne  PelL 

The  bill  has  attracted  tbe  attention  of  a 
wide  range  of  public  Interest  groups,  includ- 
ing many  of  those  in  attendance  here  today. 
I  have  sought  advice  and  conunents  from  all 
interested  parties.  The  response  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  I  continue  to 
seek  your  suggestions  and  invite  interested 
parties  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee. 
The  hearing  process  will  offer  the  opportu- 
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nlty  for  each  recommendation  to  ht  caref ul- 
ly  reviewed  and  ocmsldered. 

While  no  provision  in  the  bill  is  inflexible, 
I  would  caution  against  wholesale  Indis- 
criminate revision.  After  five  years  of  frus- 
trating delay  but  also  of  thorough  study 
and  consideration,  I  believe  H.R.  2052  pro- 
vides the  best  possible  means  for  States  to 
obtain  complete,  accurate,  current,  and 
useable  driver  records.  Extensive  modifica- 
tion would  seriously  jeopardize  the  chances 
for  passage,  although  I  do  recognize  that 
there  is  room  for  perfecting  amendments.  I 
urge  every  organization,  concerned  for  high- 
way safety  and  NDR  reform,  to  ocmsolidate 
their  support  behind  a  single  propossL  I 
offer  HJfl.  3053,  ss  the  most  spproprlate  ve- 
hicle for  this  purpose. 

I  said  there  are  many  groups  who  support 
upgrading  of  the  NDR.  lAter  today  you  will 
hear  from  a  group  that  doesn't  supixtrt  this 
effort— the  Reagan  administration.  There  is 
a  second  group  who  do  not  support  it— but 
they  are  not  on  your  prt>gram:  the  problem 
driver. 

The  admlnlsUatlon  claims  that  their 
budget  proposal  does  not  signal  a  lessening 
of  support  for  highway  safety  programs;  in- 
stead, they  call  it  a  redistribution  of  re- 
sources to  the  areas  of  highest  potential 
payoff  and  the  greatest  need.  Nonsense. 
They  simply  don't  agree  with  the  principle 
of  spending  money  on  safety.  In  fact,  this 
administration's  record  on  safety  in  general 
is  none  too  encouraging.  Highway  safety 
grants  alone  are  recommended  to  be  cut  by 
$167  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  weight  of  solid,  professional  evidence 
is  totally  in  support  of  a  modem,  computer- 
ized quick  response  NDR.  The  elimination 
of  funding  for  this  program  is  not  Justified 
by  any  criteria,  eqjedally  the  cost-benefit 
rationale. 

I  could  quote  from  any  one  of  the  reports 
mentioned  earlier  in  my  remarks  to  support 
my  claim;  however,  I  would  like  to  use  an  in- 
house  study  prepared  by  the  Naticmal 
Driver  Branch  of  NHTSA  in  1978.  Using 
1977  as  a  base  year,  NHTSA  determined  the 
potential  "life-saving"  benefit  of  the  NDR. 
The  results  showed  that  the  NDR  reduced 
the  deaths.  Injuries,  and  accidents  caused  by 
suspended  and  revoked  drivers,  and  that 
this  was  accomplished  in  a  cost-effective 
manner. 

In  1977,  the  study  estimated  that  the 
average  NDR  cost  per  ifimthiing  injury/fa- 
tality prevented  by  the  existing  NDR  was 
approximately  $7,000.  Using  NHTSA's  1S75 
Societal  CosU  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidenta, 
the  estimated  average  societal  cost  per  dis- 
abling injury/fatality  is  $15,000.  This  gives 
us  a  ratio  of  societal  costs  to  NDR  costs  of 
more  then  2:1.  That's  an  excellent  return  on 
the  driving  public's  investment. 

The  administration's  spokesman  is  coming 
up  here  later  to  sweet-talk  you  into  turning 
the  NDR  over  to  some  vague,  yet  undefined 
private  venture.  They're  trying  to  divide  the 
safety  ranks  for  the  sake  of  political  phi- 
losphy,  not  for  good  safety  sense.  E>o  not  be 
fooled  by  the  suggestion  of  a  private  consor- 
tium or  corporation  and  the  offer  of  techni- 
cal assistance  as  a  means  to  continue  the  in- 
terchange of  Information  between  the 
States.  This  arrangement  would  take  years 
of  negotiation  and  cost,  in  the  long  run, 
more  money.  I  strongly  feel,  as  NHTSA  out- 
lined In  Its  report  to  Congress,  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  (Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  in  this 
area  of  highway  safety. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  the  re- 
spect of  the  American  people  as  an  objec- 
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tlve,  trustworthy  orgsnisstlon  concerned 
with  and  woricing  for  the  public  good.  Don't 
let  your  professional  standing  be  under- 
mined by  the  siren  call  of  fiscsl  restraint.  I 
hope  you  will  Join  with  me  in  letting  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  know  your  strong 
opposition  to  this  proposal  to  eliminate  a 
system,  which  only  a  few  months  ago,  re- 
ceived strong  praise  from  NHTSA,  as  a 
valued  tool  for  keeping  the  problem  driver 
off  our  highways.  If  we  Ignrae  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  as  the  administration  does  by 
virtue  of  its  budget  proposal— we  will  only 
beccHne  part  of  the  problem. 

Use  the  prestige  of  this  organization  to 
sound  the  clarion  call  for  actkm  to  make 
America's  highways  safe. 

Thank  you.a 


MAY  DESIGNATED  AS  OLDER 
AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  TOBY  ROm 

or  wisoossoi 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirTATIVBS 

Friday.  May  8.  19S1 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  of  Kfay  has  t>een  designated 
Older  Americans  Month  nationwide, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  turn  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  tremmdous  contributions  made 
by  seniors  within  the  boundaries  of 
family,  community,  and  country. 

Foremost  in  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  recognizing  the  unique 
qualities  older  people  bring  to  every 
endeavor  is  the  creation  of  programs 
which  employ  these  interpaw>nal 
skills  to  best  advantage,  such  ss  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program. 

Here,  children  with  spedal  needs  are 
befriended  by  older  Americans  who 
afford  them  the  love,  patimce,  and 
guidance  such  as  only  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience can  bring.  Here  too.  Faster 
Grandparents  receive  the  challenge 
and  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
maiHng  a  difference,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  their  foster  grandchildren. 

Older  Ameri<»n8  are  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  resources.  In 
these  days  of  flexible  family  struc- 
tures and  changing  family  roles.  stMne 
assert  that  older  people  lack  a  purpose 
and  place  in  our  society.  I  profoundly 
disagree  with  this  viewpoint  In  Wis- 
consin's Eighth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  repre- 
sent, the  energy,  creativity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  older  Americans  is  every- 
where apparent  in  volimteer  activities, 
community  organizati<His.  the  work- 
place and  the  family. 

Each  of  us  wiU  someday  face  ad- 
vanced age.  The  actions  we  take  now 
to  achieve  a  prominent  social  role  and 
dignified  ecxmrnnic  conditions  for  the 
elderly  will  redound  directly  upon  us 
and  ours.  I  urge  my  (»lleagues  to 
make  the  97th  Congress  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  terms  of  attention  to  the 
issues  which  confront  seniors  today.  I 
challenge  my  colleagues  to  each 
become  advocates  of  older  Americans. 
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lly  own  r«aard  tor  the  role  aenlon 
play  in  my  district  is  matched  cmly  by 
my  commitment  to  duplJcatlng  thli 
TisfbOlty  natkmwkle^ 


CJOBOfXIfORATINO  THE  S3D  AN- 
NIVERSARY OP  POUNDINO  OF 
ISRAEL 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 


omnHnrLTABiA 
n  TBB  HOUBB  or  >BPBani 
Friday.  May  S.  1981 

•  Mr.  NELUOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  celebrate  the  33d  birth<tey  of 
the  founding  of  Israel.  The  develop- 
ments in  May  1948,  marked  a  remark- 
able rebirth  after  1,900  years  of  exile 
for  the  Jewish  pe(H>le.  Out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  holocaust,  a  nation  was 
tonamd  with  refugees  frtmi  Europe 
and  from  the  Arab  nations.  Deserts 
and  swamps  were  converted  into  fer- 
tile farms  and  klbbutaim  as  a  vital  so- 
ciety emerged.  The  immigrants  have 
buUt  a  nation  dedicated  to  democracy, 
and  with  reUanoe  <n  Western  values. 
The  growth  of  the  State  of  Israel  was 
aided  greatly  by  American  support, 
both  through  its  government  and  pri- 
vately through  its  dtiaenry.  Our  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  has  been 
significant. 

But  the  development  of  this  rela- 
tionship has  been  a  two-way  street. 
Israel  has  been  a  bastion  of  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East,  a  naUon  that  has 
provided  us  assistance  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  We  have  admired  Israel's 
great  statesmen— David  Ben-Ourion 
and  Golda  Meir,  among  others.  We 
have  admired  the  strength  of  Israel's 
cttiMnry  and  army,  as  exemplified  by 
the  brilliance  of  the  Entebbe  rescue 


The  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  sovereign  State  of  Israel  once 
again  focuses  our  attention  on  the 
need  to  oonUnue  our  support  of  that 
great  nation.  Israel  is  not  only  oiur 
DMHral  partner,  but  also  a  key  asset  in 
the  Middle  East  In  our  effort  to 
counter  the  continuing  Soviet  threat.* 


ROBERT  F.  BURFORD 


HON.  HANK  BROWN 


OroCMXMUDO 
n  THB  HOU8B  OF 


'ATTVXS 


Friday.  May  S.  19S1 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  noted  with  great  satisfac- 
tion  the  Senate,  on  May  6.  c(«isented 
to  and  approved  the  nominati<m  of 
Robert  F.  Burford  of  Orand  Junction. 
Colo,,  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Managemmt.  On  April  8.  I 
submitted  a  brief  statement  in  support 
of  Bob  Burford's  nomination  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  I  think  it  bears  re- 
peating at  this  time. 
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In  Bob  Burford,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  gaining  an  outstanding 
Director.  I  have  known  Bob  for  many 
years,  both  through  his  reputation  in 
the  livestock  business  and  as  a  legisla- 
tor. He  possesses  the  brilliance,  sensi- 
tivity, integrity,  and  leadership  ability 
that  are  required  to  provide  new  guid- 
ance for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. 

Bob  had  an  exceUent  academic 
record  at  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  In  the  field  of  engineering.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  livestock 
business,  both  as  a  successful  manager 
and  in  gaining  a  reputation  for  integri- 
ty and  honesty.  As  the  committee  may 
know.  Bob  served  Colorado  in  the 
State  legislatiu%  and  qulcldy  rose  to 
the  position  of  speaker  of  the  house. 
His  service  as  speaker  was  marked  by 
an  ability  to  work  with  both  parties 
and  the  kind  of  sensitivity  and  willing- 
ness to  work  with  others  that  ulti- 
mately brings  about  the  greatest  prog- 
ress. I  know  he  will  do  the  Idnd  of  Job 
that  all  Americans  can  be  proud  of  .• 


A  MOTHER'S  DAY  PRESENT— 
THE  WOMEN'S  ECONOMIC 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.RONWYDEN 

orosaooii 

HI  THX  Houss  or  BxrRBSKirTATrvss 

Friday.  May  S.  1$S1 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday  we  wiU  celebrate  Mother's 
Day.  It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  while 
we  celebrate  this  great  occasion,  we 
ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  still 
glaring  inequities  in  Federal  laws 
which  negatively  impact  women. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
to  the  suiHwrters  of  HJl.  3117.  the 
Women's  Economic  Equity  Act.  legis- 
lation designed  to  eliminate  some  of 
these  injustices. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  great  Mother's  Day  present 
for  the  women  of  this  country. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  this  year. 
I  woriied  with  senior  citizen  programs 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  for  8  years.  I 
met  many  older  wcmien  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  make  ends  meet 
each  month.  Their  plight  cannot  be 
laid  entirely  to  inflation.  It  is  also  a 
result  of  our  economic  bias  against 
women. 

There  are  25  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  85  in  the  United  States. 
Two  out  of  three  are  women  and  likely 
to  be  poor.  Sixty  percent  of  older 
women  who  do  not  have  a  spouse  rely 
solely  on  a  social  security  check  of  less 
than  $300  per  month. 

HR.  3117  would  correct  some  of 
these  inequities.  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  three  provisions  of  that  act: 

First.  The  act  would  make  house- 
wives eligible  for  individual  retirement 
accounts.  If  a  woman  chooses  the  Job 
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of  homonaker.  her  retiranent  needs 
are  no  less  than  the  woman  who 
chooses  to  work  outside  her  home. 

This  provision  would  not  only  pro- 
mote personal  retirement  security,  but 
would  support  a  much  needed  pro- 
gram of  savings  accumulation  for  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Second.  The  act  would  allow  an  em- 
ployer to  take  a  tax  credit  for  hiring  a 
homemaker  who  had  "lost  her  Job"  by 
virtue  of  her  husband's  death,  disabil- 
ity, or  divorce. 

Midlife  homemakers  encounter  great 
difficulty  In  securing  self-sustaining 
employment.  This  bill  would  add  "dis- 
placed homemakers"  to  a  list  of  hard- 
to-employ  workers  presently  generat- 
ing tax  credits  for  employers. 

Third.  The  act  would  offset  a  strong 
disincentive  for  women  to  work— the 
enormous  expense  of  child  care. 

For  women  in  low-paying  Jobs,  the 
present  income  tax  deduction  is  not 
applicable.  For  these  low-waged  work- 
ers, income  left  after  child  care  is 
often  not  worth  the  effort. 

By  offering  a  refundable  tax  credit, 
low-income  wcMnen  would  benefit  from 
a  program  which  has  been  of  assist- 
ance to  middle  and  upper  income 
women  until  now. 

The  provisions  found  in  the  Ek»nom- 
ic  Ekiulty  Act  wlU  improve  the  econom- 
ic situation  of  all  women  whether  they 
choose  to  remain  at  home  as  home- 
makers,  work  outside  their  home,  or 
choose  some  combination  of  both.  In 
turn,  improved  economic  conditions 
for  young  and  midlife  women  will 
guarantee  a  more  seciire  old  age. 

Economic  equality  for  women  is  long 
overdue.  With  Inflation  rising  and  pro- 
ductivity declining,  we  cannot  tolerate 
provisions  which  discriminate  against 
a  woman's  ecnomlc  well-being.  For  the 
benefit  of  all  women,  but  particularly 
older  women.  I  ask  for  the  passage  of 
the  Women's  Economic  Equity  Act. 

Happy  Mother's  Day.« 


INVESTMENTS  IN  SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH  PAY  DIVIDENDS: 
PROF.  OEOROE  BRECHER  HON- 
ORED BY  FRANCE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 


ATIVSS 


orcAurounA 
ni  THB  HODSx  or  1 

Friday.  May  8. 1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  an  honor 
which  has  recently  been  bestowed 
upon  an  American  scientist  who  is  also 
a  fellow  Calif omian  and  a  man  whose 
early  life  and  education  were  shaped 
in  his  native  country.  Czechoslovakia. 
As  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
California,  it  gives  me  special  personal 
pleasure  to  place  in  the  Rbcobd  the  of- 
ficial announcement  of  the  honor  re- 
cently  bestowed   upon   Prof.   George 
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Brecher,  professor  of  laboratory  medi- 
cine emeritus,  at  the  University  of 
California  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Government  of  France  has  re- 
cently named  George  Brecher.  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory  scientist,  to 
the  French  National  Order  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  founded  in  1802  by 
Napoleon  Boosputt.  The  honor  is 
based  on  is  basic  research  on  separat- 
ing blood  platelets  from  whole  blood. 
Today,  transfusion  of  blood  platelets 
is  used  routinely  in  medical  facilities 
everywhere. 

The  contributions  of  Professor 
Brecher  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search wiU  benefit  humanity  through- 
out the  world  for  many  generations  to 
come.  This  honor  to  him.  bestowed  by 
the  Government  of  France,  brings 
credit  to  the  United  States  ss  a  result 
of  two  great  national  traditions:  That 
of  welcoming  immigrants  into  our 
midst,  and  that  of  providing  Federal 
funds  for  basic  scientific  research  for 
our  Nation's  scholars.  Professor 
Brecher's  discoveries  could  not  have 
occurred  in  our  Nation  without  Feder- 
al research  moneys.  As  the  Congress 
considers  the  proposed  budget  cuts  In 
many  areas  of  research  support,  let 
this  evidence  of  dividends  from  our  re- 
search investments  be  kept  in  mind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  attached 
statement  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia announcing  this  award. 

STATCMKirr   F^OM   THE   UinVSSSITY    OF   CAII- 

PORinA,  Lawrknck  Bkrkxlct  Labokatort 

The  Government  of  France  has  named 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  scientist 
George  Brecher,  one  of  the  world's  pioneer 
researchen  in  blood  diseaiies.  to  the  French 
National  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  award,  announced  by  French  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  Francois  de  La- 
boulaye,  dtes  "the  remarkable  contribution 
Dr.  Brecher  has  made  toward  progress  in 
hematological  research,  and  the  friendship 
and  cooperation  he  has  esUblished  between 
French  and  American  scientists." 

Techniques  used  the  world  over  for  count- 
ing blood  platelets  and  young  red  blood 
cells,  called  reticulocytes,  owe  much  of  their 
development  to  Brecher. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Brecher  was  among  the  first  researchers 
to  demonstrate  that  platelets,  tiny  disks  of 

piotoplasm  in  the  blood  of  vertebrates  that 
inhibit  bleeding,  can  be  succeaafully  separat- 
ed tram  whole  blood  and  transfused  to  pre- 
vent hemorrhage.  Today,  transfusion  of 
blood  platelets  is  used  routinely  in  medical 
facilities  everywhere.  The  treatment  makes 
up  for  a  temporary  lack  of  platelets  and  pre- 
venU  potentiaUy  fatal  bleeding.  Brecher 
and  his  associates  were  also  among  the  first 
to  demonstrate  the  transfusion  of  infection- 
fighting  blood  cells  called  granulocytes. 

Bom  in  Olmutz.  Czecboslovalda,  Brecher 
was  educated  in  Goettingen,  Zurich  and 
Prague  before  the  Second  World  War.  He 
was  a  physician  In  the  C.S.  Aimy.  and  in  the 
postwar  years  held  a  series  of  distinguished 
appointments  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  19«6.  he  became  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Laboratory 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  California. 
San  Francisco,  which  he  helped  to  establish. 
Three  years  ago,  when  he  departed  for  LBL, 
Brecher  was  named  professor  of  laboratory 
medicine  emeritus  by  UCSF. 

At  LBL  he  is  conducting  basic  research 
into  the  fate  of  transfused  bone  marrow 
cells  called  "pluripotential  stem  cells" 
(PSC).  These  cells  are  responsible  for  the 
regeneration  of  red  cells,  white  cells  and 
platelets  after  severe  injury  to  bone 
marrow. 

Tranq>lants  of  bone  marrow,  used  with 
some  leukemia  cases,  rely  on  PSC  for  their 
effectiveness.  Although  the  transplant  pro- 
cedure utilizes  radiation  therapy  to  suppress 
the  body's  natural  tendency  to  reject  the 
grafts,  the  process  remains  hazardous.  Even 
if  the  graft  is  successful,  it  can  produce  anti- 
bodies that  turn  against  the  patient's  own 
cells. 

Brecher  hopes  that  better  knowledge  of 
the  behavior  of  PSC  after  transfusion  will 
aid  researchers  elsewhere  and  eventually 
lead  to  much  wider  use  of  bone  marrow 
transplantation. 

France's  National  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  was  founded  in  1802  by  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. The  award  recognizes  a  minimum 
of  a  quarter  century  of  professional  service. 

Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory  is  operated 
by  the  University  of  California  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  Energy.* 
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INFANT  FORMULA  ETHICS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 


'ATTVaS 


orossGO* 
ni  THE  House  or 
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•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port adoption  May  18  of  the  Interna- 
tional Code  of  Marketing  of  Infant 
Formula  at  the  World  Health  Assem- 
bly In  Geneva.  America  should  be  on 
record  as  opposing  distribution  of  a 
product  that  has  been  proven  detri- 
mental to  the  most  innocent,  vulner- 
able members  of  the  human  race— un- 
derprivileged babies. 

A  Washington  Post  article  of  May  3 
written  by  Morton  BCintz.  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  and  in  my  estima- 
tion a  truly  outstanding  journalist, 
suggests  the  Reagan  administration  is 
wavering  in  support  of  the  code.  The 
code  is  already  supported  by  nearly  all 
the  156  member  nations  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  as  well  as  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  a 
coalition  of  reUgious  and  other  groups 
snd  pending  House  and  Senate  resolu- 
tions. 

The  liCintz  article  points  out  that 
about  10  million  infants  and  young 
children  suffer  annually  from  some- 
times fatal  malnutrition  and  other  dis- 
eases associated  with  inadequate 
breast  feeding  and  use  of  substitutes. 

Supporters  quoted  by  Mlntz  say  the 
code  will  be  a  shield  in  Third  World 
countries  "against  promotional  prac- 
tices that  have  led  mothers  to  forsake 
or  ciulail  breast  feeding— which  undls- 
putedly  provides  the  best  nutrition 
and  protection  against  infection— in 
favor  of  substitutes  that  often  are 
mixed  with  contaminated  water." 

The  article  also  observes  that  1  mil- 
lion infant  deaths  can  be  prevented 
annually  in  the  1980's  by  promoting 
and  protecting  breast  feeding. 

I  trust  that  advisers  in  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  a  firm  line  on  this 
matter,  and  adopt  a  position  that  is 
sensitive  to  this  most  human  of  issues. 
I  also  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  a  show  of  strong  congres- 
sional support  for  the  International 
Code  of  Breast-Milk  Marketing.* 
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Th«  8cD»te  BMt  »t  9:45  a.m..  on  the 
exi)ir»tlon  of  the  reoMi,  and  wms  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Tn  SxBTsm,  a  Senator 
tram  Alaika. 


(LegUlaUoe  day  of  MoHdtHf.  Aprtl  27.  IMl) 

printed)  which  will  be  offered  today  or 
tomorrow^ 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  Chi^daln,  the  Rererend  Richard 
C.  HahreraoD.  IXJ).,  (tf ered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  noher  in  heaven,  as  we  becln 
this  weeiE  of  woi^.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  ezperiences  of  the  weekend.  We  pray 
for  those  who  have  been  disappointed, 
for  those  who  are  Ul — In  hospital  or 
home,  for  those  who  are  hurting  in  this 
larie  Senate  family.  May  Thy  grace 
abound  in  them  with  healing  and  hope. 

As  the  hugei  oomidicatad  process  of 
Senate  work  begins,  hdp  us  to  treat  each 
other  as  persons,  not  things.  Hdp  us  to 
respect  each  other,  honor  each  other, 
love  each  other,  serve  and  encourage 
each  other. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  mm  who 
■•  the  aenrant  gave  His  Uf  e  as  ransom 
for  an.  ' 


AFPODrnfENT  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  raESIDINO  OPFICER.  The  clerk 
will  idease  read  a  wnmmimi/^^t^n  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Presidoit  pro  teoBpore 
(Mr.  TRinuiom) . 

The  assistant  legislative  do-k  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  SsMAn. 
PBHUiiam  nu>  Txicromx, 
Wm»htn§ttm,  D.C..  Way  It.  1991. 
Totk*SemmU: 

TJvOm  Vbm  provlslaiw  at  rale  I,  Mctlon  3, 
of  tlM  SUadlac  BuIm  at  Um  8anat«.  I  bervby 
kppolnt  the  Bonorkble  Tss  Srcvxjrs.  •  Sena- 
te' fiom  tbe  State  of  Aluka.  to  perform  the 
dutlea  of  the  Chair. 

SnoM  TWUMtoiro, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  STEVENS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RBCXXHOnON   OF   THE   MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Utader  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Piozmu). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


ADDITIONAL  00SP0N8OR— BAL- 
ANCED BUDOET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Swiator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Haut  F. 
Btsd.  Jk.)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Twilanced  budget  amendment   (un- 


THE  OENOCIDE  CONVENTION  WILL 
NOT  INHiBIT  ntEEDOM  OF 
SPEECH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  14  years.  I  have  urged  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Oenodde  Canvention  which 
would  very  simply  make  the  "intent  to 
destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group"  an 
international  crtne. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
oppose  ratlflcation  is  that  the  Oenodde 
Convention  will  Inhibit  the  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution.  These  critics 
assert  that  "direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  genocide"  as  a  punish- 
ment act  under  article  HI  would  result 
in  the  censorship  of  prejudicial  opinions. 

This  is  clearly  not  so.  In  1969.  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Brandenburg 
against  Ohio  reaffirmed  the  line  drawn 
by  the  Supreme  C:ourt  between  protected 
speed)  and  prohibited  direct  and  im- 
mediate indtement  to  action. 

The  Court  held: 

The  ConsUtuttonal  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forMd  or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use 
of  force  or  of  law  violation  except  where 
such  adTocacy  U  directed  to  InclUng  or  pro- 
ducing Imminent  action  and  U  likely  to  In- 
cite or  produce  such  action. 

The  falsity  of  this  daim  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union 
when  it  said  in  support  of  the  treaty: 

If  this  convention  did  Interfere  with  the 
first  amendment,  the  ACU7  would  be  the 
first  one  to  be  complaining,  without  regard 
to  whether  or  not  we  commend  the  objec- 
tives of  the  convention.  However,  we  do  not 
think  there  is  any  problem  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
claim  that  the  Oenocide  ConventicMi  will 
Inhibit  freedom  of  speech  is  totally  un- 
founded. 

It  is  just  one  of  the  misconceptions 
that  have  unfortunately  delayed  the  rat- 
ification of  this  important  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  act.  It  is  time  to  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  taken  from  the 
time  allotted  to  me. 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESnSNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ttw  bill  deik  proceeded  to  can  the 
roU. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTBD.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  iinanimons  consent  that  ttie 
order  for  the  quotum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNG  PRBSIUBNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ohleotiao.  tt  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  suggestion  of  the  dlstin- 
gulahed  assistant  RepuUlcan  leado-,  Mr. 
SiivBjis,  who  is  now  presiding,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  mroved  to  date. 

Hie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, l^thout  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FRENCH  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  take  a  moment  to  rec- 
ognize the  significant  victory  achieved 
this  weekend  by  Ptancols  Mitterrand  in 
the  French  presidential  elections.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
common  interests  shared  1^  the  people 
of  France  and  the  United  States,  bonds 
bom  of  a  rich  history  that  began  in  the 
early  dajrs  of  our  own  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, we  welcome  and  support  this 
latest  expression  of  the  Ft«nch  demo- 
cratic process. 

In  more  recent  history,  we  have  fought 
together  in  war  and  prospered  together 
in  peace  and  we  have  devdoped  a  rela- 
tionship that  serves  well  our  mutiial  best 
interests.  We  look  forward  now  to  a 
strengthening  of  that  relationship  and 
the  fashioning  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  government  of  a  new  French 
President  and  the  stiU  new  administra- 
tion of  President  Reagan.  We  can  be 
confident  that  they  wm  move  togettier  in 
attempting  to  presore  the  ties  of  the 
past  and  to  meet  the  chaUenges  of  the 
future.  I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  wlU 
be  as  supporUve  as  it  is  hopeful  for  the 
success  of  that  endeavor. 

For  my  own  part.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  president-dect  Mitterrand  and  to  the 
future  success  of  his  government. 


SPANISH  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  Friday  that  the  recent 
wave  of  vldence  in  Spain  had  resulted 
in  severe  injuries  to  Oeneral  Joaquin 
Valenzuela.  the  chief  military  aide  to 
King  Juan  Carlos,  and  in  the  killing  of 
three  military  aides.  This  continual  vio- 
lence, striking  this  time  among  the 
King's  closest  circle  of  advisors,  reminds 
us  once  again,  that  no  democracy  is  pre- 
served and  defended  without  costs. 

I  was  recently  in  Spain.  Mr.  President, 
with  a  ddegation  of  our  coUeagues.  and 
had  at  that  time  extensive  discussions 
with  the  King,  the  Prime  Minister,  the 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  idendfia  statenieatt  or  iiuerdoaa  which  an  not  tpokea  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Foreign  Minister  and  other  (rfBclals  of 
the  ffrtt»«t«'>  Oovemment.  We  visited  the 
Congress  Of  DeputleB  where  the  at- 
tonpied  coup  of  Ptbruary  23  occurred 
and  we  were  impressed  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Spanish  pewle.  their 
King,  and  their  government  to  maintain 
and  defend  their  young  democracy 
against  forces  that  would  restore  it  to 
dictatorship  or  render  it  into  anarchy. 

The  Spaaldi  people  deserve  a  better 
c^tUon.  Mr.  President,  and  from  the 
United  SUtes.  which  has  fought  so  often 
to  preserve  democracy,  the  i^panlsh  peo- 
ple deserve  our  unqualified  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  King  and  his  gorem- 
ment. 

As  is  always  the  case,  violence  in 
Spain  serves  only  the  purposes  of  those 
who  do  not  have  suffident  support 
among  the  pe<»>le  to  accomplish  their 
goals  by  peaceful  means.  The  ftianish 
people  should  know  that  we  commend 
and  support  their  rejection  of  videfice 
and  the  easy  temptation  to  return  to  to- 
talitarian rule.  We  can  do  that  best  by 
recognizing  their  achievement  in  estab- 
lishing a  Spanish  democracy  and  their 
courage  in  preserving  it. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yldd  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and.  at  the  request  of  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  I  yldd  back  the  remainder 
of  his  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


SBCTRETARY    HAIG'S    MEETING    IN 
BOWS  WITH  NATO  BONISTERS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Secretary 
Al  Haig  has  Just  returned  from  Rome 
where  he  hdd  a  meeting  with  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  that  has  been  rightly 
proclaimed  by  President  Reagan  as  "tri- 
umphal." At  the  condusion  of  my  re- 
marics  I  will  comment  oa  the  commimi- 
que  which  Secretary  Haig  negotiated 
with  our  valued  allies  that  enumerated 
a  clear  strategy  for  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Before  doing  so  I  shaU  first 
comment  on  positions  taken  by  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev  recently  at  the  26th 
Communist  Party  Congress  and  to  give 
the  first  rQX>rt  to  the  Senate  on  my  own 
visits  in  Moscow  with  three  leading 
members  of  the  Pc^tburo.  In  doing  so  I 
will  protect  the  confidentiality  of  cables 
sent  by  the  American  Ambassador  with 
respect  to  remarks  made  to  me  by  Soviet 
offlolals 


Mr.  President.  General  Secretary  Leo- 
nid Brezhnev's  report  to  the  26th  party 
congress  differed  very  little  in  its  main 
foreign  policy  points  from  the  remaito 
the  Soviet  President  made  to  me  last 
Novonber  in  Moscow. 

To  his  party  coUeagues.  Brezhnev  re- 
gretted the  deterioration  in  Uhited 
States-Soviet  relations,  but.  not  surpris- 


ingly, assigned  the  blame  to  the  Untted 
States.  He  reasserted  Soviet  wimngness 
to  withdraw  from  Afghanistan  if  aU  out- 
side assistance  to  the  Afiiian  rdiels 
ceases,  calling  "intematitmal"  aspects  of 
the  Afghan  problem  negotiable  but  "In- 
temal"  aspects  not.  He  reiterated  Soviet 
intentions  of  hdping  assist  "ne^riy  freed" 
devdoping  states  when  they  so  request, 
but  opposed  "counterrevolutiOBary'*  out- 
side assistance. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Breriinev 
l^t  open  a  door  to  some  potenttally  more 
reaUstle  Ulateral  talk.  calUng  for  "an 
active  dialog"  between  our  two  govcm- 
menU  at  aU  levds— while  dearty  angling 
for  a  summit.  He  went  on  to  express  more 
specific  wlU^igneBs  than  have  the  Soviets 
heretofore  to  deal  mutually  with  the  cur- 
rent SALT  impasse: 

We  aie  prepared  to  continue  the  relevant 
(UaeuHtons  with  the  US.  without  delay,  pre- 
aervlng  all  tiM  positlTe  elements  that  have 
been  so  far  adileved  in  this  area. ...  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  negotUtlons  can 
only  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  equal  security. 

When  the  outcome  <^  the  November 
elections  made  it  probable  that  I  would 
become  the  new  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  a  long- 
planned  visit  to  the  Soviet  Uni([m.  de- 
layed because  of  the  UJ8.  boyctM.  and 
the  Olympics,  took  place  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1980.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
good  time  to  have  a  frank  dialog  with 
Soviet  officials.  Such  dialogs  are  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  the  very  real  and  seri- 
ous differences  between  our  two  coim- 
trles  are  not  compounded  or  made  even 
more  dangerous  by  avoidable  misunder- 
standing. 

My  prlndpal  appointments  during  my 
November  22  to  28  visit  in  the  Soviet 
Union  were  with  President  Bredinev. 
Defense  Ifinister  Ustinov  and  Fravign 
Tbr«tiiirfj»r  Gitmiyko.  and  I  was  accom- 
panied for  the  three  sessions  by  Tom 
Watson,  Jr.,  former  UB.  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Robert  Galvin, 
president  of  Motorola. 

While  I  made  it  clear  to  the  Kremlin 
leadership  that  I  spoke  solely  in  a  sena- 
torial capacity  and  as  the  presumed  next 
ch*«^'*"«^"  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, not  as  an  executive  branch  emis- 
sary. I  did  consult  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington with  President-elect  Reagan,  with 
his  National  Security  Adviser  Richard 
AUen.  with  President  Carter,  with  former 
Presidents  Nixon  and  Ford,  with  former 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,  and  with 
Gov.  William  Scranton  and  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcrof  t  who  had  recently  been  in  the 
UB.SJt. 

I  ^inQ  conferred  with  West  German 
ChanceUor  Schmidt,  who  has  also  re- 
cently been  in  Moscow,  on  November  20 
during  his  visit  here,  and  just  before  my 
departure  for  Moscow.  While  I  did  not 
speak  for  the  incoming  administration. 
I  was  able  to  impart  some  of  their  feel- 
ings drawing  occasionally  from  direct 
public  statements  made  by  Ronald  Rea- 
gan. One  of  my  principal  objectives  was 
to  convey  to  key  Soviets  the  present  mood 
of  the  united  States  and  the  concerns  of 
the  American  people  about  Soviet  inter- 
national behavlw  and  intentions 


In  this,  my  third,  meeting  with  Presl- 
dmt  Bnwhnev.  and  in  meetings  on  suc- 


ceeding days  with  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko  and  in  my  first  meetings  with  De- 
fese  Minister  Ustinov  and  the  Defense 
Ministry  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  tried  to  leave 
all  three  men  and  thdr  colleagues  ac- 
companying them  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  America's  derire  for  peace 
and  for  realistic  strategic  arms  contrd. 
I  stressed  equally,  however,  our  inevtta- 
aUe  linJcage  of  a  Soviet  pattern  of  ccn- 
t-innh^g  military  buildup  and  aggiesslve 
international  behavior  to  our  attitudes 
toward  them  as  a  party  to  aims  eoDtrol 
agreements,  and  America's  determina- 
tion  to  protect  our  i^obal  vital  InteraaU 
at  whatever  levd  of  convetttton  may  be 
required. 

At  the  outset  of  our  meeting.  Presldsot 
Brezhnev  made  a  number  of  points, 
which  he  released  later  that  same  day 
in  a  Tass  statement.  He- 
Focused  attention  oa  the  serious  ag- 
gravation which  has  occurred  in  Soviet- 
United  SUtes  relotiaas  irtildi  has  most 
adversely  affected  the  general  bxtcma- 
tional  situatloD.  A  new  q^iral  in  ttie  anas 
race,  initiated  not  by  us.  has  begun,  and 
the  danger  (rf  war  in  the  worid  has 
increased. 

Expressed  convietion  that  wltti  a  mn- 
tual  desire  of  both  sides  tt  is  poasihle  to 
improve  the  situatlan.  For  this  it  is  nec- 
essary to  diq>lay  political  wffl  and  to 
conduct  a  balanced,  reallstle  course. 

Asserted  the  Soviets  did  not  want  a 
waneoing  in  the  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  we  do  not  want 
everything  positive  which  was  achieved 
in  the  past  through  joint  efforts  to  be 
thrown  away.  Hie  Soviet  Union  favors 
stmigthening  and  devdoping  relations 
with  the  United  States  on  a  long-term 
basis. 

Stressed  the  hiH>dessness  of  attempts 
to  achieve  superiority  over  the  UBBH. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  country  with 
which  it  is  possiUe  to  talk  on  such  a 
basis.  The  only  reliable  path  for  devdop- 
ment  of  Soviet-United  States  relations 
is  observation  of  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity and  equal  security. 

Noted  how  important  it  is  that  there 
should  be  no  letup  in  the  efforts  of  the 
sides  to  limit  strategic  weapons  on  a 
mutual  basis.  Success  in  this  matter  is 
ths  heart  of  aU  international  security. 
Declared — 

There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  other 
Important  and  urgent  Internatlooal  prob- 
lems, for  whose  solution  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  must  find  a  common 
language.  The  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  does  not 
la<A  the  wlUlngness  to  conduct  this  matter 
with  the  United  States  constructtvely.  with 
mutual  account  taken  of  each  otherli  legiti- 
mate Interests.  We  wotUd  be  perteetly  ca- 
pable of  cooperating  as  equal  partnats.  U  the 
American  side  also  showed  a  wllllfigm—  to 
do  this. 

The  f  dlowlng  are  among  the  general 
points  I  made  to  President  Brezhnev  and 
the  other  Soviets  idxnit  wbaX  to  expect 
from  America  in  the  1980's: 

First,  on  UJS.  goals.  I  said  that  I  would 
be  working  dosdv  with  my  coUeagne. 
Senator  Towxk,  soon  to  be  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
He  had  recently  stated  the  following 
clear-cut  goals  for  American  policy,  and 
I  agree  with  his  statement: 

First,  protect  the  United  States  agaliMt 
military  attacks;  this  Is  our  first  and  fore- 
most national  Interest. 


flU 
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unblndarad   mcms   to  raaouroM 
mftrkau. 

Thlitf.  Um  Mcurtt7  of  our  alllM. 
Fourth,  th*  fr—doin.  lndep«nd«nM  and 
pMcoful     dBTelopment     of     iMi-deralopad 
ooontrlw. 

ntlb.  tb«  promotion  of  indlTidu*!  huinan 
rlcbta  la  aU  oountrlM. 

On  tbe  new  admlnlstntlon's  commit- 
ment to  pemce  and  to  arms  control: 

FTwMtnt  (than  alcct)  lUagan  U  •  nun  of 
dMp  ooBTletlon.  deeply  devoted  to  peace,  de- 
voted to  tbe  "Tittiwg  of  an  accord  with  tbe 
only  otber  sttperpower  In  tbe  world  ...  He 
has  Mdd  be  would  be  willing  to  have  early 
talks  on  anna  Uniltetl«>nT  provided  tbey  are 
fair,  equitable,  vertflable.  and  repreeent  oeU- 
Inci  aa  well  aa  real  reduction. 

On  America's  determination  to  com- 
pete. Including  militarily: 

I  muat  report  on  tbe  mood  of  tbe  United 
Statea:  There  has  been  an  overwhelming 
mandate  for  President  Reacan.  This  glvee 
blm  tbe  power  to  negotiate,  but  because  of 
tbe  unprecedented  action  of  tbe  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  uslnc  armed  forces  for  the  first  time 
In  a  third  world  area,  there  Is  a  mood  In 
AnMrtca  to  enter  Into  an  arms  race  which  we 
know  we  could  cin.  Not  that  we  underesti- 
mate tbe  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  we 
are  prepared  to  deploy  as  many  systems  to 
balance  the  Soviet  Union  at  whatever  cost 
to  the  Uaited  States.  That  la  why  this  meet- 
Inc  and  others  are  so  Important,  because  tbe 
Heagan  Administration  and  the  new  Con- 
gress are  ivaaaeaalng  our  future  plans  for  the 
next  four  or  more  years,  and  at  your  party 
eongraaa  In  February  iBfll  you  are  doing  tbe 
isma  thing  for  tbe  next  five  years.  Our  tech- 
nolocy.  our  abilities,  our  Indtistrlal  might 
are  vastly  superior  to  what  tbey  were  in  the 
1040's  when  we  were  supplying  material  to 
you  as  an  aUy.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  tbe 
United  States  does  not  want  to  go  Into  an 
arms  race,  but  if  we  are  forced  Into  It  we 
have  tbe  economic  power  to  win  It. 

On  the  Importance  of  avoiding  mis- 
catoulatlona  and  surprises:  I  said  that 
President  Reagan  wanted  to  remove  the 
PosstttUlty  of  ambiguities  in  the  future. 

Wa  should  get  Into  a  position  where  the 
acttoas  of  each  side  are  predictable  in  order 
*o  avoid  misunderstandings.  It  Is  Important 
that  both  sides  be  clear  about  what  they 
<»mMX«mr  Important.  We  do  not  doubt  tbe  So- 
viet wllllngneas  to  stand  up  (or  what  It 
clearly  feels  U  In  lU  naUonal  security  inter- 
ests. Tbe  USSR  .-nust  never  doubt  tbe  VB 
mllttary  capacity  and  will  to  take  whatever 
•aaasures  are  necessary  to  fuUy  protect  our 
own  national  security  interests.  There  should 
be  no  miscalculations  and  no  more  surprises. 

On  linkage: 

R  had  been  promlnenUy  mentioned  In  tbe 
«n«palgn,  particularly  by  Governor  Reagan 
Rot^C.  of  course,  exists  in  Isolation  and 
ppoblams  are  affected  by  tbe  circumstances 
of  tbe  times.  President-elect  Reagan  has  said 
ttiat  be  fhvots  Unkage  In  issues  of  Soviet- 
American  relauoos.  Actually  such  linkage 
haa  long  been  a  poUUcal  reaUty  in  Amoiaui 
Ufa  and  particularly  in  Congress.  Soviet  ac- 
tions In  pursuit  of  Soviet  Interests,  while 
they  nay  seem  legitimate  by  Soviet  stand- 
ards, have  had  a  profoundly  negative  impact 

^_^:.'T**'**'**  "*  ^^^  intentions  ud 
I  would  add.  on  world  opinion. 

^,^  "ftlclpated  that  the  Soviets 
wwdd  grant  appointments  first  at  lower 
MTOlfc  bat  on  our  early  morning  arrival 

S^iS^"'  T!  '*^*^  "»»t  President 
««»mev  would  receive  us  that  same 

-i5?*»  "'w?^  comments  In  our  3  days 
with  Bnohnev.  Ustinov  and  Gromyko 


revolved  around  two  topics — the  SALT 
^mrtirtr  and  linkage.  AH  our  discussions 
were  frank  and  factual,  laying  the  basic 
differences  we  have  on  the  table  without 
equlvocatlcm.  I  will  not  here  publicly  re- 
cord all  of  the  more  sensitive  policy 
nuances,  but  rather  try  to  convey  the 
essence  of  ground  covered.  The  full  clas- 
sified record  is  available  to  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  read  It. 

From  the  outset  I  emphasized  that 
strategic  arms  control  was  my  most  im- 
portant agenda  Item.  I  had  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  in  getting  past  their  reit- 
erations that  the  SALT  n  treaty  is  a 
carefully  balanced  whole  resulting  from 
7  years  of  precise  analysis  and  negotia- 
tions, to  make  them  understand  the  po- 
litical reaUty  that  the  treaty  as  it  stands 
is  "dead  as  a  doornail"  In  the  United 
States.  I  think  I  finally  succeeded  in 
driving  home  that  reality. 

Exactly  how  the  Soviet  leadership  will 
in  fact  respond  to  that  political  fact  of 
life  is,  of  course,  still  somewhat  unclear. 
They  did  assure  me  they  were  willing  to 
talk,  as  soon  as  the  U.S.  side  was  ready, 
about  the  general  subject  of  strategic 
arms  control,  to  hear  views  on  a  broad 
plane  from  the  Reagan  administration, 
and  to  present  their  own.  They  further 
suggested  that  such  discussions  could  get 
to  specific  proposals,  noting  that  this 
stage  could  more  readily  be  reached  in 
a  cooperative,  rather  than  a  confronta- 
tional, atmosphere.  They  were  quite  firm 
that  they  would  not  participate  in  simply 
discarding  the  whole  of  the  SALT  n 
treaty.  I  suggested  that,  since  there  was 
much  in  the  existing  treaty  with  which 
Mr.  Reagan  agreed,  this  common  ground 
be  identified,  allowing  the  sides  to  turn 
to  points  where  there  were  questions.  I 
added  that  they  would  do  well  to  study 
both  the  23  reservations  attached  to  the 
treaty  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee in  October  1979.  when  it  re^-orted  out 
the  treaty  favorably,  and  also  those  pro- 
posed amendments  which  had  failed  at 
that  time  in  committee  but  endured  as 
serious  issues  for  many  Senators  and  for 
many  other  Americans. 

In  the  course  of  our  lengthy  discus- 
sions of  SALT,  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
the  Soviets  are  seriously  disturbed  about 
the  general  proposition  of  the  United 
States  occasionally  falling  to  ratify 
treaties  it  has  signed.  I  suggested  that 
it  might  be  appropriate  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  look  again  at 
two  treaties  on  our  calendar  for  some 
time,  the  threshold  test  ban  and  the 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  treaties. 
The  Sovleto  replied  that  this  would  be 
a  good  step.  If  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  these  two 
treaties,  I  said  I  would  ask  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  make  it  a  prompt 
order  of  business.  I  added  that  our  ability 
to  ratify  any  treaty  was  directly  related 
to  there  being  no  untoward  world  events. 
As  recently  as  yesterday  I  discussed  this 
once  again  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

Another  issue  which  emerged  during 
our  SALT  discussions  that  I  should  re- 
port to  the  Senate  concerns  the  proposed 
VS.  MX  missUe  systdm.  The  Soviet  lead- 
ers expressed  to  me  great  concern  that 
specific  basing  modes  then  under  active 


consideration  by  the  United  States  would 
not  prove  verifiable  by  national  technical 
means  under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  11 
ceilings  on  launcher  numbers. 

With  respect  to  linkage,  I  made  several 
general  statements  along  the  lines  of  the 
one  I  have  already  quoted  here,  and  then 
told  them  straight  out  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  Americans  in  addressing  SALT 
if  Soviet  troops  were  out  of  Afghanistan. 
I  related  my  own  personal  experience  in 
Afghanistan  some  years  ago  when  it  was 
a  peaceful,  nonallned  nation,  no  threat 
to  the  U.SJ3Jt  And  I  underscored  the 
heavy  price  In  international  opinion  that 
the  Soviets  continue  to  pay  for  Afghani- 
stan— witness  this  past  fall's  122  UJf. 
votes  condemning  the  Soviet  invasion. 

Hie  Soviets  strongly  resisted  the  con- 
cept of  linkage.  I  was  treated  to  abstract 
arguments  that  pushed  linkage  so  far 
that  nothing  in  history  would  have  been 
accomplished  if  people  had  waited  for  a 
chance  to  resolve  all  international  prob- 
lems at  once,  rather  than  first  taclcling 
some  of  the  more  tractable  Issues  at 
hand.  I  also  heard  the  usual  Soviet  re- 
sponses of  Afghanistan :  That  the  United 
States  was  simply  using  Afghanistan  as 
a  pretext  for  inaction  on  SALT  n,  and 
Uiat  Soviet  troops  would  withdraw  if 
outside  Interference  in  Afghanistan 
ceased.  They  additionally  suggested  that 
the  United  States  put  pressure  on  Paki- 
stan to  cease  alleged  interference,  and 
asserted  that  the  international  aspects  of 
the  Afghanistan  problem  were  suitable 
for  United  States-Soviet  discussion.  iMit 
Afghanistan's  "internal  affairs"  not.  I 
got  a  hasty  "no"  when  I  suggested  that 
Third  World  intermediaries  mlg^t  be 
helpful. 

I  did  hear  two  provisionally  encourag- 
ing notes,  however.  In  emphasizing  the 
impact  of  Afghanistan  on  the  attitudes 
of  Americans,  I  stressed  the  impMtance 
of  predictability  in  avoiding  misunder- 
standings and  miscalculations. 

When  I  expressed  our  concern  about 
a  potential  Soviet  threat  to  the  major  oil 
supply  routes  of  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies, they  said  flatly  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  not  interfere  with  our  oil 
supply. 

My  imderstandlng  of  these  Soviet 
leaders'  imdertaklngs  is  that  considera- 
ble burden  falls  on  the  United  States  to: 
First,  make  clear  what  we  will  and  would 
not  tolerate  in  Soviet  international  be- 
havior, and  second,  look  credible  in  our 
determination  and  capabilities  to  police 
what  limits  we  declare. 

I  also  discussed  Poland  at  length  In 
the  linkage  context,  emphasizing  the 
grave  consequences  that  Soviet  Inter- 
vention in  Poland  would  have,  across  the 
board,  on  United  States-Soviet  relations 
and  on  East-West  relations  in  general.  I 
suggested  East- West  cooperation  on  Po- 
land's enormous  economic  needs.  l%e 
Soviet  leaders'  response  was  that  Po- 
land's problems  were  Poland's;  the  So- 
viets do  not  Intend  to  discuss  Poland 
with  anyone,  including  the  United 
States:  and  that  U.S.  actions — unspeci- 
fied— ^have  not  always  paralleled  .U.S. 
statements  on  noninterference  in  Polish 
affairs. 

Twice  in  mv  conversations  with  ttie 
three  Soviet  leaders  I  made  brief  refer- 
ences to  China.  I  was  struck,  not  for  the 
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first  time,  with  the  almost  palpable  So- 
viet concern  with  their  China  problem. 
We  had  one  very  brief  exchange  on 
IiCddle  Bast  issues  when  I  spoke  as  an 
individual  Senator.  I  aaked  for  the  Soviet 
leaders'  views  on  future  steps  toward  a 
comprehensive  settlement,  noting  that 
President-elect  Reagan  had  clearly  Iden- 
tified Jordan  as  the  key  tothls,  apoeltlan 
I  had  long  held  mysM.  I  asked  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  willing  to  use 
its  infiuence  in  the  Arab  world,  especially 
with  the  PLO,  to  promote  a  more  com- 
prehensive settlement  Including  Jcntlan. 
The  Soviet  leaders  reminded  me  ot  their 
categorical  rejection  of  Camp  David,  and 
repeated  their  established  three  points 
for  a  realistic  Arab-Israeli  accord:  Is- 
raeli evacuaUtxi  of  all  occupied  lands;  an 
Independent  state  to  meet  tbe  legitimate 
demands  of  the  Palestinian  people;  the 
right  of  all  states,  including  Israel,  to  ex- 
ist. Beyond  that,  the  Soviet  leaders  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  the  prerogative 
of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  to 
decide  whether  some  form  of  afBllati(« 
with  jOTdan  were  desirable. 

I  expressed  my  personal  view  that 
there  would  be  no  enduring  peace  In  the 
area  unless  the  problem  of  the  Pales- 
tinians were  fairly  resolved.  I  stated  that 
I  envisioned  as  one  option  a  Palestine  on 
the  West  Bank  and  in  Oaza  which  would 
l>e  governed  by  its  own  elected  officials — 
Arafat  or  someone  else — but  (Mily  in  fed- 
erati(Hi  with  Jordan  and  if  it  would  be 
demilitarized  for  at  least  25  years  imtll 
the  Palestinians  had  demonstrated  that 
they  would  live  in  peace  and  not  be  a 
threat  to  anyone.  I  said  explicitly  that  I 
was  not  talking  about  an  armed,  aggres- 
sive PLO  state.  If  Arafat  were  elected,  he 
would  realize,  in  effect,  his  wish  to  be  a 
"chief  of  state"  but.  as  I  said,  only  on 
condition  that  the  territory  would  be  de- 
militarized for  at  least  25  years  and 
would  be  federated  with  Jordan.  King 
Hussein  Is  the  only  Arab  leader  who  has 
waged  war  on  the  PLO,  and  he  drove 
them  out  of  Jordan. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  comment 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  tough,  able, 
and  shrewd  people,  and  they  enjoy  an 
impressive  ccmtlnulty  of  experience. 
While  most  Western  leaders  come  and 
go,  Grooiyko  has  been  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  for  almost  24  years;  Ustinov 
has  been  running  Soviet  defense  Indus- 
try since  1941,  adding  the  professional 
armed  forces  to  his  responsibilities  5 
years  ago;  and  Brezhnev  has  been  at  the 
pinnacle  of  Soviet  power  for  over  16 
years.  This  is  why  it  is  so  Important  that 
we  field  and  support  as  competent, 
tough,  and  vigorous  national  security 
management  as  possible,  as  I  am  pleased 
to  see  President-elect  Reagan  Is  doing. 
Once  again  I  sensed  the  Soviet  re- 
spect for  American  economic  power  once 
harnessed,  and  a  continuing  Soviet 
awareness  of  America  as  a  formidable 
political  and  military  competitor  as  well. 
Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  Soviet  leaders'  desire  for  meaning- 
ful strategic  arms  ccmtrol,  although  it  is 
also  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
persist  every  step  of  the  way  In  future 
negotiations  to  achieve  real  equality  ade- 
quately verifiable. 

Clearly,  the  Soviets  woiIe  hard,  and 
sometimes  skillfully,  to  divide  us  from 


our  allies.  But  our  alliances  are  based  on 
common  values  and  interests,  not  on 
force,  and  will  only  be  seriously  divided 
by  our  own  Ineptness  or  inattention.  In 
this,  as  in  other  aspects  of  tiie  challenge 
we  face,  American  leadership  is  the 
key — ^In  moral  values,  in  economic 
health,  in  defense  strength,  and  in  po- 
litical example. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
clearly  f(dlowing  through  <m  dealing 
resolutely  with  the  Soviets  in  close  ac- 
cord with  our  European  allies.  I  call  to 
the  Senate's  attenticn  the  historic  NATO 
communique  which  Secretary  Haig 
negotiated  with  our  allied  Foreign  Min- 
isters this  week  in  Rome.  TogeUier  we 
are  signaling  a  clear  willingness  to  do 
business  with  the  Soviets  to  the  extent 
that  their  conduct  permits. 

TUs  would  have  been  an  impressive 
enough  NATO  ministerial  for  its  com- 
mitment to  Uie  twin  tracks  of  theater 
nuclear  modemizaticm  deployment  and 
theater  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. That  it  also  enimciated  a  clear 
strategy  for  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Unlm  makes  it  the  more  impressive.  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Secretary 
Al  Haig  and  the  administration  and  I 
submit  for  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
communique. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcssPTs  Fkoic  Bd«kt  at  NATO  Taxjcs 

Boms,  May  5,  1981. — Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  tbe  communique  Issued  here  to- 
day at  the  end  of  a  two-day  NATO  foreign 
ministers'  meeting: 

Tbe  North  Atlantic  CouncU  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned at  the  continuing  threats  to  security 
and  International  stabUlty.  Determined  to 
counter  these  threats  by  effective  restraints. 
Including  firmness  in  defense  and  persistence 
in  the  search  for  peaceful  solutions,  minis- 
ters In  that  spirit  agreed  on  the  following  : 

1.  Tbe  strength  and  cohesion  of  tbe  alli- 
ance remains  Indispensable  to  guarantee  tbe 
secitflty  of  Its  membeis  and  thereby  to  foster 
stable  International  relations.  This  stability 
requires  that  all  nations  act  with  restraint 
and  responslbUlty.  Claims  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  it  too  subscribes  to  such  poUcles 
are  not  borne  out  by  Soviet  deeds. 

The  more  constructive  East- West  relation- 
ship wblcb  the  allies  seek  requires  tangible 
signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  prepared  to 
abandon  the  disturbing  buildup  of  Its  mUl- 
tary  strength,  ^o  desist  from  resorting  to 
force  and  Intimidation  and  to  cease  creating 
or  e^loltlng  situations  of  crisis  and  Inata- 
blUty  In  the  third  world. 

a.  Tbe  Soviet  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Afghanistan  Is  a  particularly  flagrant  tx.- 
am;rte  oT  violation  of  tbe  principles  of  re- 
straint and  reqwnslblUty  In  International 
affairs. 

Soviet  forces  must  be  withdrawn  and  a 
political  settlement  mtist  be  found. 

3.  In  Europe,  efforts  to  restore  Bast-West 
cooperation  and  exchanges  on  tbe  basis  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  cannot  but  be  se- 
verely tmdermlned  by  tbe  use  or  threat  of 
force  for  Intervention  in  tbe  affairs  of  other 
countries.  Poland  must  be  left  free  to  re- 
solve Its  own  problems.  Any  outside  Inter- 
vention would  have  tbe  gravest  consequences 
for  International  relations  as  a  whole  and 
would  fundamentally  change  tbe  entire  in- 
ternational situation. 

4.  In  this  situation,  tbe  allies  wlU 
strenstben  their  c^MbUlty  to  deter  aggres- 
sion and  act.  IndlvlduaUy  or  otdlectlvely.  to 
encourage  Soviet  restraint  and  responslbiUty 
In  International  affairs. 


6.  The  aUles  agree  that  assuring  an  ovsr- 
aU  miUtary  balance  between  NATO  and  tbe 
Warsaw  Fact  Is  fundamental  to  tha  security 
of  the  auianoe,  tbe  emorcement  of  restnlnt 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

8.  Political  settlements  must  be  found  to 
crisis  or  conflict  situations,  especially  when 
they  affect  sensitive  areas  such  as  the  MjdiUff 
East.  Southeast  and  Southwest  AaU  or 
Southern  Africa. 

8.  Tbe  allies  wlU  mai»vf^i«  «  dialogue  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  wiU  work  together 
for  genuine  detente  and  the  development  ot 
East-West  relaUons,  whenever  Soviet  beha- 
vior make  this  possible.  Tbe  principles  and 
provisions  of  tbe  Helsinki  Final  Act  provide 
a  code  of  conduct  that  must  be  observed  by 
aU  the  signatories. 

The  sJlles  reaffirm  their  twpport  for  tbe 
French  proposal  for  a  Conference  on  Dis- 
armament In  Europe. 

9.  Tbe  aUles  support  negotiations  to  achieve 
meaningful  restraints  on  Soviet  mUitary 
power  and  to  Improve  security.  Tbe  object  of 
this  policy  Is  a  stable  mUltary  balance.  If 
possible  at  reduced  levels. 

Tbe  allies  stress  tbe  value  of  stabUlzlng, 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control  through 
limitations  on  Soviet  and  VA.  strategic  arms. 

10.  The  aUles  taking  part  In  tbe  Vienna  ne- 
gotiations on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  continue  In  their  determination 
to  achieve  genuine  manpower  parity  In  the 
form  of  a  common  coUectlve  celling  baaed  on 
agreed  data. 

12.  Tbe  allies  who  participated  in  tbe 
December  1979  NATO  decision  on  Long- 
Range  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment to  that  decision.  They  emphasised 
that  in  light  of  Increasing  Soviet  Long-Bange 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  deployments,  which 
In  the  case  of  tbe  SS-20  already  exceed  tbe 
total  Long-Range  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  de- 
ployment planned  by  NATO,  tbe  modernizing 
of  NATO's  Long-Range  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  is  more  essential  than  and  offers  the 
only  realistic  basis  for  parallel  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  arms  control. 

Since  the  December  1979  decision.  Soviet 
threats  and  efforts  to  divide  the  allies  have 
only  strengthened  their  resolve  to  take  tbe 
steps  necessary  to  maintain  deterrence,  re- 
dress the  imbalance  in  Long-Range  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces,  and  Insure  their  security.  The 
latest  Soviet  proposal  for  a  moratorltmi  on 
Long-Range  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  defdoy- 
ments  Is  wholly  una(^og>table  to  these  alllea. 
It  would  freeze  them  into  Inferiority  by 
blocking  the  NATO  modemlzatloa  program 
altogether.  Moreover,  tbe  proposal  would  per- 
mit tbe  Soviets  to  increase  tbe  threat  to 
NATO  by  falUng  to  limit  systems  capable  of 
striking  allied  territory  from  east  of  tbe 
Urals. 

These  allies  welcomed  tbe  intention  of  tbe 
United  States  to  begin  negotiations  with  tbe 
Soviet  Union  on  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  arms 
control  within  the  SALT  framework  by  tbe 
end  of  tbe  year.  Tbe  American  Secretary  of 
State  Intends  to  discuss  the  timing  and  pro- 
cedures for  these  negotiations  with  Foieign 
Minister  Oromyko  in  September  at  tbe 
United  Nations.  These  negotiations  wUl  rely 
on  an  updated  alliance  threat  assessment  and 
a  study  of  functional  requirements  for  NATO 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  to  be  undertaken 
within  the  framework  of  the  Spe-^al  Con- 
s'oltatlve  Group  and  the  Hleh  level  Group 
on  matters  of  Immediate  priority. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
SncpsoN).  Hie  clerk  win  call  the  roD. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
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unanlflMMM  oonsent  that  the  order  for 
the  qoomm  call  be  reecinded. 

Tbe  PRE8IDINO  O^CER.  WlthOQt 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


APP0INT&IXNT8  BT  THE  VICE 
PRSanSNT 

Dm  FRBSIDINO  officer.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
parsoant  to  Patdlc  Law  86-42,  appoints 
the  foUowlng  Senators  to  the  Canada- 
molted  States  mtetparllamentary  Con- 
fnenoe.  to  be  held  in  Halifax.  Nova 
Soetla,  May  22-26,  1961:  The  Senator 
tram  Idaho  (Mr.  MOClvu)  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
AauBws). 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Senate  Concurrent  ResolutlMi  19, 
which  the  clerk  will  sUte  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foOows: 

A  ooneuirent  rasoltitlan  (8.  Con.  Bm.  19) 
MtUng  fortb  tbe  recomznendwl  congiea- 
glonal  budget  for  the  United  St*t«e  Oovem- 
ment  for  the  flacal  yeen  1883.  1083.  and  1984. 
and  rerlalng  the  rongreeelon»l  budget  for 
the  muted  8t»tee  OoTemment  for  the  flacal 
yew  1081. 

AXniDMZMT  NO.   «• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  (Vder,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
amendment.  No.  46,  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoTinRAir)  on  which 
there  shall  be  1  hour  of  debate. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  his  courteous  ac- 
knowledgement that  we  commence  this 
week's  consideration  of  our  nrst  budget 
resohitian  with  the  continued  discussion 
of  the  amendment  which  I  proposed  on 
Ftlday  aftonoon  and  wlilch  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  at  that  time. 

•nie  reason  an  hour  was  set  aside  by 
ttie  courtesy  of  our  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  was  to  give  those 
Senators  who  were  not  going  to  be  avail- 
able on  FMday  afternoon  the  okkv- 
tontty  to  meak  If  tfaey  wished.  I  have, 
•r»so,  a  few  additional  remarks  which 
I  would  Uke  to  make  on  this  point. 

As  ttte  dfaftlngulsbed  Presiding  Officer 
wIU  recall,  we  were  '*<"^itirlng  not  Just 
the^wdflcs  of  the  transfer  of  om^ii  and. 
lU  some  level,  simply  synrixdlc  amounts 
«  money  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  student  loans  and  to  mass  transit 
At  a  larger  level  I  was  seeking  to  do 
Sri.LJ^^J"**  P«^<"ng  Officer  and 
thedlrtfngnished  manager  of  th's  legls- 
^tion  has  also  sought,  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  national  water  policy  and  the 


absence  of  It  and  the  consequences  that 
are  going  to  flow  from  the  seeming  in- 
ability of  the  American  Government  to 
breakaway  from  a  pattern  of  practices 
here  li^ilch  began  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, had  early  on  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses only  to  run  into  a  period  of  ex- 
cess, a  period  of  resistance,  followed  by 
a  period  of  stalemate. 

We  have  no  water  policy  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  time.  We  have  simcily  a  series 
oi  programs  that  go  forward  which  no 
one  any  longer  thinks  would  be  useful 
whilst  signs  of  disaster  build. 

I  was  speaking  niday  afternoon 
about  a  crisis  which  was  going  to  mgulf 
our  agriculture  and,  in  consequence,  our 
society  if  we  do  not  pay  heed  to  it,  a 
crisis  that  will  occur  in  the  lifetime  of 
persons  In  this  body.  Crisis  is  easy  enough 
to  find.  We  have  converted  vast  arid 
regions  of  this  Nation  to  a  water-inten- 
sive agriculture  for  which  they  are  not 
suited,  and  have  further  used  nominally 
agricultural-based  water  programs  to 
produce  Industrial  uses,  again  in  arid 
regions  where  there  is  not  an  adequate 
amount  of  water. 

We  begin  to  use  geologic  water,  we 
begin  to  use  water  which  is  not  replen- 
ished through  atmospheric  cycles  but  is 
simply  held  under  the  ground  much  as 
is  oil,  much  as  is  coal,  and  we  are  going 
to  pajr  for  this,  Mr.  President. 

Over  tills  weekend  in  the  New  Ywk 
Times  there  was  an  extensive  article 
datelined  Denver  in  which  It  says, 
"Springtime  in  the  Rockies  Brings 
Omens  of  a  Drought."  It  talks  about  the 
worst  snowpack  runoff  in  perhaps  half  a 
coitury. 

It  talks  of  the  highest  Anril  tempera- 
tures In  the  last  108  years.  It  talks  of  the 
sharplv  reduced  yields  of  sugar  beets,  al- 
falfa, hay.  and  garden  vegetables  and 
melons  In  eastern  Colorado.  It  talks  of 
the  late  spring  and  early  summer  rain- 
fall over  eastern  Colorado  and  Montana, 
which,  usually  sparse  even  in  the  wettest 
years  would  have  benefited,  fome  spring 
cro*^,  but  the  ra'n  did  not  come. 

Throughout  the  country  streamflows 
are  abnormally  low.  and  in  the  rich 
corn-producing  areas  of  central  Nebras- 
ka farmers  pump  from  irrigation  wells 
sunk  Into  the  OgaUaia  sands,  the  vast 
aquifer  that  lies  beneath  the  High 
Plains. 

But  in  recent  years,  Mr.  Beth  S.  King 
writes: 

The  heavy  drawing  from  this  Irreplace- 
able underground  auppl;  has  lowered  the 
water  table  more  than  30  feet  in  many  areas. 

We  are  going  to  see  that  agriculture 
die  off.  and  we  are  going  to  be  astounded 
when  we  do. 

Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  King's  artide  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

SmMamcx  n»  th«  Rocxna  BaxNcs  Omkks 

or  A  DaoiTCRT 

(By  Seth  8.  King) 

Demmi.  Mar  6. — Alonv  the  front  range 
of  the  Colorado  Rockiea  thU  w^k  the  shoul- 
der* of  the  hlgheat  peaks  were  still  draped 
with  anow.  But  below  the  10.000-foot  level 


the  mountains  were  bare  and  so  was  the 
cupboard  at  aiMw-melted  water  on  which 
vast  aectlons  of  the  High  Plains  aeet  of  here 
depend  for  irrigation  and  municipal  water 

SlippIlM 

Saow-measuilag  teams  from  the  Soil  Con- 
serratlon  Serrloe  found  last  week  that  the 
■now  pack  was  only  28  percent  of  normal 
for  this  time  of  year  and  that  most  a<  It 
on  the  lower  elevations  was  already  gone, 
melted  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

"It's  about  the  worst  we've  seen  in  45 
years  of  laoordkeeplng,"  said  Bernard  A. 
Shaf er.  supervisor  of  the  snow  surveys. 

Conaeqtiently,  the  rate  at  which  streams 
flow  In  the  Platte  ^nd  Arkansas  River  drain- 
age basins,  which  stretch  eastward  like  two 
giant  vascular  systems,  was  now  barely  a 
third  at  normal. 

"This  means,"  Mr.  Shafer  said,  "that 
many  of  the  springs  and  small  streams  that 
cattle  ranchers  use  to  water  their  stock  will 
be  dry  by  mldsiunmer.  It  also  means  that 
the  dtlee  and  towns  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  where  80  percent  of  Colo- 
rado Uvee.  will  be  facing  municipal  water 
shortages  this  summer." 

Denver  and  many  of  Its  subuilM  have  al- 
ready put  Into  effect,  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  restrictions  that  llmU  lawn  watering 
to  every  third  day. 

A  few  late  springs  rains,  falling  at  the 
right  time,  could  enhance  the  High  Plains 
winter  wheat,  which  requires  relatively  little 
rainfall  and  Is  nearlng  maturity  In  fair  to 
good  condition.  But  these  rains  would  be 
too  late  to  Improve  surface-  and  ground- 
water levels  In  the  drainage  systems,  Mr. 
Shafer  said. 

AOVTCS  Olf  KiAWmfO 

Fortunately,  meet  of  the  storage  rMervolrs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide 
were  filled  with  late  fall  rains,  so  irrigators 
east  of  the  Bookies  who  draw  water  from 
storage  systems  will  probably  have  enough 
to  get  by,  he  added. 

"Even  so,  we  had  the  hlgtaeet  April  tern- 
peraturee  In  the  last  108  years,"  ISx.  Shafer 
continued,  "and  subsurface  moisture  was 
sucked  out  of  many  areas.  Which  means 
that  more  Irrigation  water  will  be  needed  to 
produce  normal  crops,  and  these  will  cost 
farmers  a  lot  more  money  this  year." 

The  Soil  Coonservatlon  Service  was  already 
advising  even  thoee  fanners  with  priority 
rights  to  neeervolr  water  to  plant  only  their 
best  lands  this  year,  leaving  the  rest  fallow. 

"But  thoee  farmers  and  ranchers  who  take 
their  Irrigation  and  stock  water  straight  out 
of  the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte  Rivers 
will  get  Uttle  or  no  water  at  all,"  Mr.  Shafer 
said. 

This  wotild  sharply  reduce  yields  of  sugar 
t)eets.  alfalfa,  hay  and  the  garden  vegetables 
and  melons  for  which  these  eastern  Colo- 
rado areas  are  famous.  Shorter  euppUes  of 
hay  and  vegetablee  would  Increase  retail 
prlcee  for  thoee  commodlUee  throughout  the 
country.  And  empty  ponds  would  force  cattle 
ranchers  to  sell  animals  much  sooner  than 
they  had  planned. 

Late  spring  and  early  summer  rainfall  over 
eastern  Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
usually  sparse  even  In  the  wettest  years, 
would  benefit  range  grasses  and  spring  wheat 
crops.  But  It  Is  too  late.  Mr.  Shafer  said,  for 
any  meaningful  Increases  in  the  amounts  of 
water  running  Into  the  Irrigation  streants. 

This  Is  the  second  year  that  these  areas 
have  had  below-normal  moisture.  The  rea- 
sons depend  on  which  cllmatologlst  one  lis- 
tens to.  Some  believe  It  is  further  proof  that 
the  planet  Is  entering  a  dry  cycle  similar  to 
thoee  of  the  past.  Others  do  not  subscribe  to 
such  long-range  predictions  and  have  no  ex- 
planation other  than  the  ordinary  vagarlee 
of  the  weather. 

Throughout  the  country,  stream  flows  are 
abnormally  low.  reflecting  the  low  rates  of 
rainfall.  In  the  Northeast,  recent  rains  have 
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been  adequate  to  relieve  planting  conditions 
but  not  enough  to  replenish  the  reeervolrs 
on  which  many  cities  depend  for  their  water 
supplies.  Another  extended  dry  season  this 
summer  would  Immediately  threaten  crops 
and  water  supplies  In  areas  dependent  on 
current  rainfall. 

LOWnUMG   THS   WATSK   TABLX 

Through  the  old  Dust  Bowl  areas  of  south- 
eastern Colorado,  southwestern  Kansas  and 
the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  winter  wheat 
got  a  good  enough  start  last  fall  to  provide 
cover  for  the  sandy  soils.  As  a  result,  early 
spring  damage,  wind  erosion  and  dust  storms 
were  no  worse  than  usual  this  spring. 

But  to  the  north.  Into  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas,  sparse  winter  snow  left  wide  areas 
dangerously  short  of  moisture. 

In  the  rich  corn-producing  areas  of  cen- 
tral Nebraska,  farmers  pump  essential  Irri- 
gation water  from  wells  sunk  into  the  Ogal- 
lala  sands,  the  vast  aquifer  that  lies  beneath 
the  High  Plains. 

In  recent  years  the  heaVy  drawing  from 
this  Irreplaceable  underground  supply  has 
lowered  the  water  table  more  than  30  feet 
in  many  areas. 

The  planting  season  was  under  way  there 
this  week.  But  farmers  are  expected  this 
summer  to  require  much  larger  amounts 
from  their  wells  which  they  will  have  to 
draw  up  from  deeper  levels  at  much  greater 
cost. 

An  unusually  dry  fall  and  winter  In  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  has  left  some  fertile  com 
and  soybean  areas  very  short  of  the  subsoil 
moisture  needed  to  sustain  crops  through 
the  heat  of  July.  ; 

A  RAKOSmP  FOB  BASOES 

Dr.  R.  H.  Shaw,  extension  meteorologist  at 
Iowa  State  TXniversity.  said  recently  that  the 
dry  winter  also  had  had  "a  very  serious  Im- 
pact" on  the  levels  of  streams  flowing  Into 
the  Missouri  River  and  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

This  could  lmi>ede  summer  barge  traffic 
on  the  two  rivers,  thus  greatly  Increasing  the 
cost  of  transporting  and  handling  the  large 
quantities  of  grain  shipped  to  export  termi- 
nals In  Louisiana. 

About  70  percent  of  Iowa's  crop  areas  re- 
couped subsoil  moisture  this  spring.  Dr.  Shaw 
said.  If  rain  fell  In  reasonable  quantities  In 
those  sectlone.  they  could  produce  close  to 
normal  crops,  he  said. 

But  m  the  dry  central  Iowa  counties,  these 
rains  would  have  to  come  at  exactly  the 
right  time  and  In  exactly  the  right  quantities. 

"The  odds  on  that  happening  In  all  those 
counties."  Dr.  Shaw  said.  "Is  about  the  same 
as  a  poker  player  face3  when  he  tries  to  draw 
two  cards  to  fill  an  inside  straight." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  to 
c6ntinue.  the  proposal  I  have  made  to 
transfer  $200  million  from  the  natural 
resources  and  environment  function  to 
the  transportation  and  education  func- 
tions is  rooted  In  two  very  simple  princi- 
ples: First,  an  equitable  application  of 
the  President's  own  economic  criteria  for 
reducing  Federal  expenditures;  and  the 
removal  of  a  Federal  price  subsidy  which 
encourages  profligate  use  of  scarce  water 
supplies. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  other 
body  our  distinguished  friend.  Repre- 
sentative OioRGE  Miller,  from  Califor- 
nia, introduced  water-pricing  reform  act 
and  with  it  on  that  occasion  included  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  In  which  there  is  a  sub- 
heading "Needed:  A  Water  Mkulcet."  It 
states: 

New  projecU  could  be  avoided  for  years  if 
the  price  of  water  were  allowed  to  move  to- 
ward lU  replacement  cost  which  Is  60  times 
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what  some  fanners  are  currently  paying. 
This  would  happen  If  aU  users  whose  water 
supplies  exceeded  their  needs  were  allowed 
to  sell  to  those  who  don't  have  enough. 
Amazingly,  the  buying  and  selling  ol  water  is 
restricted  In  most  of  the  regions  and  this  en- 
courages those  with  a  surplus  to  use  It 
wantonly. 

"Wantonly"  is  not  a  word  easily  en- 
countered in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
but  it  describes  a  reality,  and  it  describes 
one  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  spoken  to  on  this 
floor  on  many  occasions.  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  Join  him  in  legislation  that  is 
designed  to  bring  some  of  the  reality  and 
the  well-known  discipline  of  the  market 
to  the  uses  of  water  else  we  will  destroy 
this  resource. 

And  that  is  what  is  so  astonishing  in 
the  President's  budget;  that  if  you  were 
to  place  the  budget  of  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service,  formerly 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  measure  it  against  the  economic 
criteria  which  the  President  has  set  for 
budget  reduction,  you  surely  would  have 
been  attracted  to  an  opportunity  to  re- 
duce expenditures  here.  Just  the  elemen- 
tal proposition  that  sound  economic  cri- 
teria must  be  applied  to  economic  sub- 
sidy programs  or  that  capital  investment 
in  public  sectors,  such  as  water  resource 
projects,  must  be  stretched  out  and  re- 
targeted. 

And  yet  this  particular  budget  was  all 
but  untouched.  Instead  to  reducing  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  budget,  the 
President  proposes  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level  of  $793  to  $850  million 
in  1982,  a  7-percent  increase. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  reduce  the  planned 
construction  for  water  projects  by  15 
percent  over  the  next  5  years  reveals 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  did  not  receive 
the  same  treatment.  The  corps'  con- 
struction budget  was  cut  by  12  percent 
in  1982;  the  Bureau's  construction 
budget  by  only  5  percent.  And  no  effort 
whatever  was  made  to  deal  with  the 
fact  that  the  original  and  continued 
legal  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation — established  by  the  Recla- 
mation Act  signed  by  President  Roose- 
vdt  OD.  June  17.  1902 — are  not  bemg 
abided.  We  are  breaking  the  law.  The 
law  requires  that  the  Reclamation  Fund 
be  replenished  out  of  the  true  cost  of 
the  projects  and  the  true  returns.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kind  is  happening. 

On  March  13,  1981.  Just  2  days  before 
the  President  submitted  his  revised 
budget  to  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  released  a  study  which 
I  spoke  to  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  which 
the  title  of  a  report  to  Congress  is  dear 
enough:  "Federal  Charges  for  Irrlga- 
ti<m  Projects  Reviewed  Do  Not  Cover 
Costs."  The  summary  stated: 

Since  no  Interest  Is  charged,  however, 
these  payments  actually  cover  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  Federal  Government's  actual' 
costs. 

And  when  90  percent  of  a  good  is  free, 
it  will  be  used  in  excess.  It  is  the  first 
principle  of  a  free  market;  that  that 
which  is  tmderpriced  will  be  over  con- 
sumed. Those  who  produce  in  the  private 
sector  and  imderprice  their  products  dn 


not  long  continue  to  do  so.  Only  Govern- 
ment can.  by  subsidy.  And  that  subsidy 
would  not  be  the  first  subsidy  we  en- 
countered in  American  government  anrf 
would  not  be  alarming,  as  such,  save 
that  it  is  less  than  the  optimal  use  Ol 
resources.  But  it  is  a  subsidy  that  is  de- 
stroying the  water  table  of  the  West  and 
setting  up  conditions  for  which  the  2l8t 
century  is  not  going  to  Judge  us  kindly. 

I  said  on  Friday  that  the  same  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  extraordi- 
nary depletion  of  farm  soil  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States  during  the  19th 
century  are  being  repeated  to  the  deple- 
tl(m  of  agriculture  water  in  the  West. 
And  there  wUl  come  a  consequence, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  the  term 
"wanton"  will,  todeed.  be  used  to  de- 
scribe this  generation. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer shares  many  of  these  concerns.  I 
think  it  is  altogether  felicitous  that  he 
should  be  presidtog  at  the  moment. 

This  GAO  study  of  which  I  spoke,  I 
will  Just  read  a  passage  frmn  it. 

OAO  reviewed  six  Federal  Irrigation  proj- 
ects and  found  that  the  water  produced  wm 
cost  the  Government  between  $54  and  S130 
an  acre-foot  each  year,  but  the  crops  grown 
by  the  farmers  will  not  yield  enough  revenue 
to  cover  this  cost.  The  farmers  wlU  continue 
to  buy  the  Federal  water,  however,  because 
they  are  charged  a  price  below  Government 
cost. 

Repayments  for  Irrigation  are  presented  to 
the  Congress  as  fuU  repayment.  Since  no  In- 
terest Is  charged,  however,  these  payntenta 
actually  cover  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  Government's  actual  cost. 

After  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
reclamation  program,  money  appropri- 
ated from  the  f tmd  was  supplemented  by 
funds  appropriated  from  the  General 
Treasury.  The  fund  was  originally  begtm 
by  the  sale  of  Federal  lands  and  was 
meant  to  be  cyded  and  replenish  it- 
self. Now,  for  fiscal  1982,  two-thirds  of 
the  construction  budget  of  the  Bureau 
will  come  from  the  General  Treasury 
and  only  one-third  from  the  Reclamation 
Fund. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  would 
equalize  the  construction  from  the  two 
sources  bv  reducing  the  share  from  the 
General  Treasury  to  $197  million  ao  at 
least  you  would  have  a  50-50  distribu- 
tion between  general  fimds  and  the  rec- 
lamation funds. 

I  repeat  that  subsidies  often  serve  a 
useful  and  necessary  social  purpose.  No 
one  argues  against  the  prindple.  But 
when  subsidies  create  all  the  worst  to- 
centives  and  palpably  wrong  conse- 
quences, it  is  time  to  look  at  them. 

Julia  Vitullo-Martm,  in  the  Fortune 
magaztoe  article  I  mentioned,  potots  out: 

New  projects  could  be  avoided  for  years  If 
the  price  of  water  were  allowed  to  move  to- 
ward Its  replacement  cost,  which  Is  50  times 
what  some  farmers  are  currently  paying. 

Instead,  the  Southwest  would  bei^  to  use 
water  more  Intelligently,  as  It  eventually 
must,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  stop  under- 
writing Its  development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artide  by  Mr.  Vltullo- 
BAartto  appearing  to  the  February  23. 
1981,  issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
I  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

ENOINO  TH«  SOPTHWMT'B  W*T«  BWOl— 
PSASa  TO  TH»  COt»T«4«T,  THSM'S  NO  RSAI. 
SHOBTMH  YiT AND  WOHT  BS  IT  TH*  PMCI 

or  Watxs  is  Aixowss  To  assx  Its  Owk 

XjStsl 

(By  JxUU  VltuUo-ltartln) 

To  most  Americana  Ui«  aemlkrid  and  deaert 
r«(lona  of  tba  Southwest  evoke  sharply  con- 
trasUng  l?»««g— — the  old  one  of  cowboys 
roaming  the  duaty  terrain  in  search  of  water- 
boles,  and  the  more  recent  one  of  verdant 
new  communities  whoee  growth  ts  dizzying 
even  by  Sunbelt  standards.  The  whole  region, 
which  stretches  from  western  Texas  to  the 
southern  California  coast.  seems  a 
thi«atened  paradise,  with  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  urbanization  fast  approaching 
the  limits  dictated  by  scant  rainfall. 

The  statistics  sound  scary.  Arizona  claims 
that  its  supply  of  water  already  falls  short 
of  Its  needs  by  2.3  million  acre-feet  a  year; 
an  acre-foot  of  water,  or  326.000  gallons.  U 
enough  to  cover  an  acre  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot.  California  is  said  to  have  a  shortage  of 
three  million  acre-feet,  and  West  Texas  four 
million. 

Tet  profligate  waste  goes  on  amid  all  the 
water  worries:  gardeners  In  Beverly  Hills 
hoeed  down  sidewalks  during  the  1978 
drought:  farmers  routinely  use  irrigation 
water  far  more  lavishly  than  they  really  need 
to:  desert  developments  like  Arizona's  Foun- 
tain Hills  feature  enormous  fountains — In 
this  case  the  world's  largest,  shooting  water 
skyward  at  7.000  gallons  a  minute.  Arizona, 
the  seoond-fastest-growlng  state  in  the  coun- 
try with  an  estimated  population  Jump  of  53 
percent  during  the  Seventies,  ranks  eighth 
In  the  nation  in  per  capita  water  use. 

BILLIOIfS  rem  DAtf  s 

The  waste  goes  on  because  the  Southwest's 
water  Is  underprlced.  As  Fortune  said  of  the 
entire  country  16  years  ago  ("Water  Short- 
age Is  a  Frame  of  Mind.'  April  IMS),  the 
Southwest  is  not  running  out  of  water — It's 
running  low  on  cheap  water.  The  region's 
problems  differ  from  those  of  Isrre  parts  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  currently  suffer- 
ing water  shortages:  these  are  a  temoorary 
affliction  caused  by  subnomuU  rainfall  In 
parts  of  the  country  that  usually  get  more 
than  they  need.  In  the  Southwest,  Umlte:! 
rainfall  Is  a  permanent  condition.  But  sub- 
sidles — mainly  from  the  federal  government, 
which  has  spent  tens  of  billions  on  dams  anl 
«•»"»'■ — have  kept  the  price  artlflclally  low. 
Because  water  is  priced  far  below  Its  r*nlace- 
ment  cost — the  cost  of  providing  additional 
supplles^lt  is  being  squandered. 

~  The  Southwest's  reaction  to  Its  artlflcial 
water  shortaite  ts  to  cry  out  for  even  more 
federal  spending,  on  projects  ran^n^  from 
the  one-third-com.o)eted.  •3.2-blllion  Cen- 
tral Arlzana  Project  to  a  sae-bllUon  dream  of 
brln<'lng  water  from  the  Mlsslssiopl  to  west- 
em  Texas.  The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
1983  that  the  Reagan  Administration  inher- 
ited contains  at  least  tl  billion  for  western 
water  projects — and  gives  the  new  Preslfent 
an  opportunity  to  show  he  is  serious  about 
cutting  federal  spending.  The  same  oppor- 
tunity was  bungled  by  Jimmy  Carter,  who  m 
the  early  days  of  his  administration  made  a 
"hit  list"  of  water  projects,  a  lot  of  them  In 

the  West,  and  then  bowed  to  political  pres- 
sure and  allowed  many  of  them  to  go  ahead 

1TSB>SD:     a     WATIB     MAaXXT 

Ifsw  projects  could  be  avoided  for  years  If 
the  pries  of  water  were  allowed  to  move 
toward  Its  replacement  cost,  which  is  50 
times  what  some  farmers  are  currently 
paying.  TbU  would  happen  U  all  users 
wboee  water  supplies  exceed  their  needs 
wars  allowed  to  sell  to  thoee  who  don't  have 
enotigh.  Amazingly,  the  buying  and  selling 


of  water  U  rsstrtctsd  In  most  of  the  region, 
and  this  encourages  those  with  a  surplus  to 
use  it  wantonly. 

The  reform  of  water  pricing  would  cause 
widespread  economic  dislocation  in  the  short 
run  as  marginal  farms  and  other  enterprises 
closed,  profitable  farms  were  forced  to  shift 
crops,  mines  were  revamped  to  conserve  more 
of  the  water  they  use,  and  homeowners  pon- 
dered their  gardens,  swimming  pools,  and 
way  of  life.  But  these  changes,  many  of  the 
region's  economists  argue,  would  not  halt  the 
Southwest's  growth,  nor  would  they  cause 
general  hartlship.  Instead,  the  Southwest 
would  begin  to  use  water  more  intelligently, 
as  it  eventually  must,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  would  stop  underwriting  its  devel- 
opment. 

Water  subsidies  take  several  forms  in  the 
Southwest,  depending  on  where  the  water 
comes  from.  Wells  are  generally  the  preferred 
source,  since  groundwater  is  often  right  un- 
der the  user's  land  and  there  for  the  taking. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  direct  subsidy  at  all. 
unless  the  landowner's  pumps  run  on  subsi- 
dized electricity.  The  other  source  is  surface 
water  from  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs, most  of  which  is  subsidized  directly 
and  heavily.  Some  surface-water  projecu  are 
financed  by  state  governments.  But  the  moat 
Important  projects — with  the  most  generous 
subsidies — are  federal. 

PMeral  water,  like  energy  before  the  OPEC 
price  explosion  of  1973.  is  priced  far  below 
its  replacement  cost.  Water  from  new  federal 
projects  would  cost  at  least  neo  an  acre-foot 
if  the  price  covered  construction  of  dams  and 
canals  at  today's  Inflated  coeU,  plus  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  facilities. 
But  few  agricultural  users  of  federal  water 
pay  anything  remotely  as  high.  Farmers  in 
CaUfomia's  Central  Valley  pay  only  SS.OO  an 
acre-foot. 

NOT    A    FKNKT     FO«    ntTXkCST 

One  obvious  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
water  comes  from  projects  built  years  ago. 
at  a  fraction  of  today's  costs,  by  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  (WPR8),  the 
federal  agency  concerned  with  western  water 
supplies.  But  that's  far  from  the  whole  story. 
By  law.  the  fees  collected  by  the  WPRS. 
formerly  called  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
cover  only  costs  defined  as  "reimbursable." 
Under  this  formula  users  repay  some  of  the 
funds  advanced  to  buUd  the  projects,  but 
not  all.  Nor  does  Washington  get  a  penny  of 
Interest  on  construction  funds  used  in  irri- 
gation projects — quite  an  omission  in  a  time 
of  high  Interest  rates. 

The  fees  do  not  even  cover  the  govern- 
ment's operating  and  maintenance  costs. 
Many  projects  are  deaigned  to  control  floods 
as  well  as  to  supply  water,  and  the  law  bars 
WPRS  from  charging  users— even  farmers 
In  a  flood  plain — for  any  part  of  a  project  at- 
tributable to  flood  control.  Finally,  irriga- 
tion water  is  priced  according  to  the  ability 
of  farmers  in  each  area  to  pay.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  many  federal  projects  aren't  tak- 
ing in  enough  to  cover  even  their  narrowly 
defined  reimbursable  costs.  CaUfomia's  Cen- 
tral VaUey  Project  loses  STg.OOO  a  day. 

The  full  extent  of  the  federal  water  bo- 
nanza will  never  be  known,  since  the  figures 
are  burled  in  various  parts  of  the  budget, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  huge.  According  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  federal 
subsidy  Is  worth  about  $1,500  per  acre  in 
California's  giant  Westlands  district,  or  S3 .4 
million  for  a  typical  2.a00-acre  farm.  In  the 
Central  Valley,  the  subsidy  is  worth  $1,100 
per  acre,  or  $3.7  billion  for  the  entire  area. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act,  it  made  sense 
for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  to  help  under- 
write development  in  the  Southwest.  The 
region  couldn't  be  opened  up  without  water. 
and  few  private  groups  bad  the  capital  to 
finance    projects    themselves.    But    ss    the 


recent  economic  growth  suggests,  tbs  rsglon 
no  longer  needs  favored  treatment.  Subsi- 
dies, moreover,  are  a  needless  drain  on  the 
federal  government  when  it  la  running  huge 
deficits.  And  underprlced  water,  whether 
from  federal  projects  or  any  other  source.  Is 
bad  for  the  Southwest. 

OBIP,  MOT  BRCB 

Because  water  Is  so  chsap.  its  use  is  bssed 
on  lU  price  and  not  its  suppossd  scarcity. 
Many  farmers,  for  example,  use  inferior  land 
to  grow  low-value  crops  that  require  large 
amounts  of  water,  like  alfalfa  and  sorghum. 
Similarly,  many  farmers  use  cheap,  open- 
ditch  systems  of  irrigation,  which  use  almost 
six  times  as  much  water  as  the  more  ex- 
pensive sprinkler  systems,  and  lOO  times  as 
much  as  drip  Irrigation,  which  allocates 
controlled  amounts  of  water  to  each  plant. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
In  a  1976  study  that  more  than  60%  of  all 
the  country's  irrigation  water  is  wasted. 

Water-saving  Irrigation  systems  reqtUre  a 
relatively  large  capital  Investment — roughly 
$1,000  per  acre  for  drip  systems — but  in  the 
long  run.  farmers  can  come  out  ahead  by  in- 
creasing their  yield  per  acre-foot  of  water  or 
growing  higher-value  crops.  So  long  as 
water  is  cheap,  however,  many  farmers  see 
little  reason  to  make  the  switch.  As  a  result, 
the  Southwest's  farm  economy  as  a  whole  Is 
producing  less  food  than  It  might,  and  less 
wealth.  The  Rand  Corp.  estimated  in  1978 
that  California  alone  was  losing  between 
$60  million  and  $370  mlUlon  annually  from 
the  Inefllclent  use  of  water. 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  careless  users  of 
water.  The  Los  Angeles  region  today  bothers 
to  clean  up  only  60.000  acre-feet  a  year 
of  Its  560.000  acre-feet  of  potentially  re- 
usable wastewater,  while  insisting  that  the 
state  build  a  $l-bllllon  canal  to  bring  south 
another  600,000  acre-feet  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Even  state  governments 
were  wasteful.  About  a  fourth  of  the  1 .3  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  the  water  sent  west  each 
year  in  California's  imlined  and  uncovered 
Coachella  Canal  Is  lost:  it  seeps  Into  the 
ground  or  evaporates. 

The  West's  extravagant  use  of  water  has 
also  reduced  water  quality  to  the  point  that 
some  farmland — Including  land  in  Califor- 
nia's San  Joaquin  Delta,  one  of  the  most 
productive  agricultural  regions  In  the  coun- 
try— Is  being  poisoned  by  waterbome  salts. 
State  and  federal  projects  take  so  much 
fresh  water  from  the  delta  to  send  south 
that  its  water  table  has  been  dropping,  per- 
mitting ocean  water  to  move  farther  into 
the  water  table  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Similarly,  the  naturally  saline  Colorado 
River  Is  so  overused  by  the  time  it  leaves 
the  Southwest  and  enters  Mexico  that  its 
water  Is  highly  salty— too  salty  for  sgrlcul- 
tural  use.  ssys  Mexico. 

OSAKDrATHnUNO   'THE   SICaTS 

If  the  Southwest  is  to  avoid  a  true  mtter 
shortage  from  which  it  might  never  recover, 
the  waste  will  have  to  stop.  The  way  to  stop 
It.  as  with  any  limited  commodity,  is  to  In- 
troduce the  discipline  of   the  marketplace. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  create  a  market  for 
water  as  efficient  as  the  market  for  pork 
bellies  or  Seventh  Avenue  dresses.  For  one 
thing.  It  would  be  politically  difficult  if  not 
inegal  to  sweep  away  the  great  patchwork 
of  water  rights  granted  over  the  years  to 
farmers,  cities,  industry,  and  political  Juris- 
dictions. These  rlghU.  which  in  many  cases 
still  have  decades  to  run  and  Involve  prices 
ludicrously  below  replacement  costs,  would 
have  to  be  "grandfathered."  The  only  ex- 
ception might  be  water  from  sources  that 
are  "overapproprlated."  most  notably  the 
Colorado  River.  The  total  claims  on  this 
river's  water,  though  never  fully  exercleed. 
exceed  the  total  fiow  Into  the  Southwest  by 
at  least  two  mUUon  acre-feet  and  therefore 
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may  smnsday  have  to  bs  cut  across  tbs 
board. 

Within  a  context  of  grandfathered  water 
rlghta.  many  of  the  blessings  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  could  be  realized.  Any 
user  who  had  too  much  water,  or  excess 
water  rights,  would  be  permitted  without  re- 
BtrlcUon  or  red  Upe  to  sell  to  those  who 
need  water.  Sellers  could  demand  whatever 
the  traffic  would  bear,  even  though  they 
might  reap  enormous  windfall  profits 
during  the  remaining  years  of  their  water 
rights.  A  political  uproar  might  restilt,  but 
the  advantage  would  outweigh  any  flagrant 
profiteering  as  weU  as  the  wlderspread  UUga- 
tlon  the  new  system  might  cause.  This  Is  be- 
cause the  newly  traded  water,  lu  price 
moving  toward  replacement  cost,  would  be 
used  carefully. 

Since  a  new  conservation  ethic  would  take 
hold,  it  would  be  possible  to  take  another 
step:  to  impose  a  temporary  moratorium  on 
all  new  government  water  projects,  state  or 
federal.  Not  until  genuine  scarcities  loomed 
would  any  additional  new  dams  and  aque- 
ducts be  built,  and  only  if  users  were 
charged  water  fees  that  fully  reimbursed 
the  public  treasury. 

paoTECriNo  THz  coMifoir  supply 

The  new  system  would  have  one  untidy 
but  unavoidable  complication:  It  would  have 
to  include  strict  regulation  of  groundwater 
usage.  Under  relatively  free-market  condl- 
Uons,  farmers  and  other  users  would  have  a 
stronger  incentive  to  use  this  water,  which 
la  often  the  cheapest  available.  But  If  they 
pumped  more  than  before,  they  would  be 
taking  more  from  the  conunon  supply.  And 
because  ground  and  surface  water  are  Inter- 
connected—surface water  has  a  tendency  to 
move  to  replace  depleted  groundwater— 
anyone  who  pumped  out  groundwater  might 
In  effect  be  taking  neighbors'  surface  water. 

Even  today  users  In  arid  areas  are  pump- 
ing out  more  groundwater  than  nature  re- 
plenishes. If  a  fanner's  electric  power  costs 
are  low.  he  may  pay  as  lltUe  as  $3  per  acre- 
foot  to  tap  the  stuff  in  an  area  with  a  high 
water  Ubie.  In  depleted  areas,  like  those 
north  of  Tucson,  his  costs  can  be  high— 
about  $45  per  acre-foot— as  he  drills  down 
700  feet  or  more  to  find  his  water.  But  even 
that  Is  cheup  compared  with  what  new  sur- 
face water  might  cost  in  a  free  market. 

Any  reform  of  water  pricing,  therefore, 
would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  restraint  to  keep  users  from  depleting  the 
common  groundwater.  The  water  Uble  Is 
falling  in  at  least  some  sections  of  all  west- 
ern states.  Pima,  the  county  around  Tucson 
that  relies  entirely  on  wells,  is  pumping 
groundwater  five  times  as  fast  as  nature  re- 
lenlshes  It.  The  Ogalala  Aquifer— one  of 
the  country's  largest  underground  reservoirs, 
extending  190,000  square  miles  under  eight 
states— gets  recharged  hardly  at  all.  West 
Texans,  who  are  heavy  users,  are  "mining" 
its  water  at  the  rate  of  four  mlUlon  to  six 
million  acre-feet  a  year. 

Some  economlste.  Including  WUllam 
Martin  at  the  University  of  Arisona  see 
nothing  wronK  with  using  water  faster  than 
nature  replenishes  it.  "There's  no  reason  to 
avoid  mining  water  any  more  than  we  avoid 
mining  coal,  or  copper,  or  any  depletable  re- 
source." says  Martin.  "Economically  re- 
g^^Md"""  "^  ^°  *****  ^"**  lodging  ik  the 

Nevertheless,  depletion  can  and  should  be 
restricted.  This  can  be  done  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  water  each  landowner  can  lift 
much  as  England  limits  grazing  on  common 
I»8turelanda.  The  English  are  very  spedflc 
about  how  many  cows  can  be  grazed  on 
Which  commons,  and  violators  are  sub'ect 
to  prosecution.  Similarly,  a  landowner  woxUd 
oe  reetrloted  to  pumping  so  msny  sere-feet 
per  year  from  the  groundwater  basin  bs- 
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neatb  his  property.  The  restrictions  would 
be  enforced  Just  as  they  are  now:  a  landown- 
er would  complain  to  the  state  if  he  thought 
a  neighbor  was  taking  more  than  his  share. 
But  because  the  temptation  would  be  great- 
er, the  enforcers  could  expect  to  be  a  lot 
busier. 

A  pnioT  raoif  stevz  setitolds 

Water  markets  already  exist  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  Southwest,  although  transfers 
tend  to  be  expensive  and  subject  to  red  tape. 
One  of  the  best  systems  operates  in  New 
Mexico,  which  permits  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  ground-  and  surface-water  rights 
among  holders  In  basins  containing  90%  of 
the  state's  water. 

Anyone  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  water  need 
only  apply  for  a  permit  from  state  engineer 
Steve  Reynolds  and  show  that  the  transfer 
will  not  Impair  a  third  party.  Once  granted 
a  permit,  he  can  buy  and  sell  his  water 
nghU  as  he  wishes.  When  the  market 
became  active  two  decades  ago.  marginal 
farms  began  to  sell  water  to  municipalities, 
and  in  recent  years  even  profitable  farms 
have  been  selling  to  industry.  Copper  mines 
In  western  New  Mexico  have  bought  up  76% 
to  90%  of  the  water,  paying  up  to  $3,000  an 
acre-foot  for  rights  that  cost  only  $50  to  $70 
an  acre-foot  in  the  1950s. 

But  there's  a  hitch  In  New  Mexico's 
market  system  and  those  of  most  other 
sUtes:  it's  difficult  to  sell  off  what  econo- 
mists call  the  "conserved  surplus" — the 
water  left  over  when  a  farmer  or  any  other 
user  manages  to  use  less  water  than  before. 
Frequently  he  does  this  simply  by  eliminat- 
ing waste  that,  if  proven,  would  have  been 
subject  to  criminal  penalties.  Under  law.  the 
"conserved  surplus"  Is  supposed  to  be  for- 
feited so  others  can  use  it.  and  not  sold. 

Fortunately,  "conserved  surplus"  has  a 
narrow  definition,  and  means  water  saved 
without  any  change  in  the  way  the  land  Is 
used.  New  Mexico  farmers  can  easily  sell 
water — and  avoid  a  run-in  with  Reynolds — 
by  putting  the  land  to  a  different  use.  or 
even  by  growing  another  crop.  If  they  stick 
to  the  same  crops,  however,  they  cannot  sell 
any  of  the  water  they  save  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  go  through  the  ctimbersome 
process  of  proving  they  were  not  wasting  it 
In  the  first  place.  The  practical  effect  is 
that  even  in  New  Mexico,  farmers  who  want 
to  go  on  producing  the  same  crops  have  in- 
sufficient Incentive  to  conserve. 

AM  OBVIOITS  BOTKB 

Moat  economists  who  push  for  a  free 
market  want  to  permit  users  to  sell  any 
water  they  have,  conserved  surplus  and  all. 
Richard  Howltt.  an  economist  at  the  Unl- 
versltv  of  California  at  Davis,  suggests  that 
if  all  California  farmers  were  able  to  seU  the 
water  they  didn't  need,  enough  water  might 
be  freed  up  to  eliminate  the  need  for  more 
government  water  projects,  at  least  in  the 
near  future.  "No  one  knows,"  he  says,  "what 
farmers  would  do  if  they  were  given  clear 
title  to  their  water  and  permitted  to  sell  It. 
But  suppose  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  wanted  to  sell  some  of  their  water — 
say  300.000  acre-feet.  An  obvious  buyer 
would  be  the  MetropoliUn  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  which  has  the  system 
in  place  for  transporting  the  water  cheaply. 
The  farmers  would  make  a  profit,  and  the 
water  district  would  get  more  water." 

The  Southwest's  farmers,  mining  comoa- 
nles.  and  even  city  dwellers  tend  to  dread 
any  proposals  for  ending  the  era  of  cheap 
water,  fearing  a  crippled  or  distorted  econo- 
my. Such  fears  are  unfounded  or  exagger- 
ated. City  dwellers  have  the  least  to  worry 
about,  since  the  averaiK  bous?ho1d  uses 
only  one  acre-foot  of  water  a  year.  Were  the 
price  of  water  for  residential  users  In  Los 
Angeles  to  rise.  say.  3^  times  from  ita  pres- 


ent $336  an  sere-foot,  the  sveiage  monthly 
water  bill  would  be  $47.  That's  almost  twice 
what  homeowners  using  the  same  amount 
of  water  would  pay  in  eastern  cities,  but 
hardly  out  of  line  considering  the  enormous 
cost  of  bringing  water  long  distances  in  the 
West. 

TOO  GOOD  TO  THBOW  AW  AT 

Economist  Lee  Brown  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  argues  the  full  market  pricing 
would  Induce  more  southwestern  cities  to 
treat  waste  water,  which  can  then  be  used 
for  most  purposes  other  than  drinking  or 
swimming.  "Well  get  reclaimed  water."  says 
Brown,  "when  scarcity  Is  properly  reflected 
in  a  market  signal."  Albuquerque  has  seen 
no  such  signal  and  continues  to  throw  away 
Its  used  water.  Lubbock.  Texas,  which  sits 
atop  the  rapidly  depleting  Ogallala  Aquifer, 
reclaims  every  drop  It  can — about  58  acre- 
feet  a  day.  In  California's  Orange  Coimty. 
where  the  groundwater  table  has  also  been 
falling  and  ocean  water  has  begun  to  dis- 
place it.  a  local  water  district  Is  spending  no 
less  than  $196  an  acre-foot  to  reclaim  waste 
water,  which  is  then  pumped  Into  the  ground 
to    hold    back    the    intruding   ocean    water. 

The  Southwest's  mines  require  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  water:  35  gallons  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  copper.  Even  water  at  $160 
an  acre-foot,  however,  would  not  put  the 
mining  industry  out  of  business.  Some  com- 
panies have  already  been  forced  to  buy  land 
at  up  to  $2,500  an  acre  Just  for  the  ground- 
water. r.nd  then  must  pay  pumping  and  de- 
livery costs  of  $40  to  $80  per  acre-foot  to  lift 
It.  Furthermore,  mines  have  the  technology 
to  reuse  about  30%  of  their  water,  and 
higher  prices  would  Induce  them  to  recycle 
even  more  than  they  do  now. 

But  what  about  agriculture,  which  uses 
about  90%  of  the  West's  water?  Most  ex- 
perts doubt  that  calatnltv  is  In  t'ne  cards. 
The  University  of  Arizona's  Blartin  says  that 
without  additional  water  at  subsidized 
prices,  2b'K  of  Arizona's  acreage  would  go 
out  of  production.  But  by  this  estimate,  the 
net  value  of  the  farm  crop  would  fall  only 
12%. 

THZ  aAMD  OM  THE  SPIGOTS 

There  may  be  less  time  for  facing  up  to 
the  Southwest's  water  problems  than  is 
conmionly  realized.  Just  to  the  north,  in  the 
states  that  lie  upstream  on  the  Colorado, 
water  usage  Is  rlslnK.  The  rise  could  turn 
into  a  surge  if  a  lot  of  shared-oil  plants, 
which  constimes  tremendous  quantttlps  uf<v.^ 
water,  get  built.  If  this  happens,  upstream 
"donor"  states  will  claim  more  Colorado 
River  water  than  they  have  to  date.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  non-exercises  of  these 
claims  that  the  Southwest  has  been  spared 
a  shortage  under  the  present  wasteful  pricing 
system. 

Even  before  those  shale-oil  plants  begin  to 
appear  to  the  north.  Ronald  Reagan  may 
show  his  hand  on  water  ooUcy  in  ways  that 
th*)  Southwest  may  not  like.  If  Besgan's 
policies  In  his  Sacramento  davs  are  any 
guide,  he  will  flnlsh  up  construction  proj- 
ects already  underway  but  Initiate  new 
ones.  When  he  was  stumping  Cali'omia  as  a 
candidate.  Reaean  applauded  water  proj- 
ects, but  while  he  was  governor  not  a  simile 
new  dam  or  aqueduct  was  started.  Since 
Governor  Reagan  turned  down  the  water 
spigots,  there's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
President  Reagan  will  keep  them  wide  open 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  reachlne  a  noint 
where  no  one  any  lon«?er  disputes  these 
facts.  We  are  using  Federal  monesrs  to 
stgniflcantly  imoa'r  the  water  resources, 
the  permanent  wat°r  resources  of  a  very 
large  sect'on  of  the  country  and.  absent 
those  Federal  moneys,  this  Impairment 
would  not  be  taking  place. 
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Aeeordiiaf  to  the  •vsttoMx  aocam- 
pginyjag  the  orlgUud  1982  budget,  the 
Bunau  of  RecUmfttlon  eoostructlon 
eomiileted  through  1981  will  provide  an- 
nually aome  1.387  trilllan  gaUons  per 
year  of  municipal  and  Industrial  water. 
This  Is  an  extraordinary  statement  be- 
cause It  represents  the  move  away  from 
agriculture,  the  Intended  and  nominal 
purpose  of  the  reclamation  program. 
More  and  more  of  this  water  is  not  even 
being  used  for  agriculture  but,  rather, 
to  provide  extraordinary  intensive  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  uses  in  parts 
of  the  Nation  where  you  just  do  not  have 
that  water,  where  it  is  not  appropriate, 
and  where  you  never  would  use  it  in  ihat 
way. 

The  report  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  entitled  "Water  and 
Land  Resource  Accomplishments.  1978, 
a  Summary  Report"  has  great  photo- 
graphs of  high  rise  buildings  in  the  des- 
ert, with  captions  such  as,  "municipal 
water  supply  supports  economic  growth." 
WcU.  yes.  it  does.  But  how  economic  is 
growth  based  on  that  kind  of  Federal 
subsidy  and  how  permanent  is  it  based 
on  that  precarious  set  of  water 
resources? 

I  said  on  Priday.  and  I  repeat,  you  can 
live  without  oil,  you  can  live  without 
love,  but  you  cannot  live  without  water. 
In  a  society  that  has  it  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  have  turned  the  desert  into 
a  great,  green,  rich  part  of  the  world, 
that  ingenuity  certainly  ought  now  to 
turn  to  preserving  it.  insuring  it,  and 
having  it  there  five  generations  hence, 
rather  than  just  the  rest  of  our  short 
lifetimes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
too  personal  in  this  matter,  but  one  can 
only  q^eak  to  what  one  has  shared 
through  personal  experience.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  represent  our  Nation  for 
a  period  as  our  Ambassador  to  India,  in 
the  subcontinent  of  Asia,  and  to  have 
traveled  extensively  in  that  part  of  the 
wwld,  to  go  on  from  one  civilization 
after  another  which  founded  itself  and 
flourished  on  irrigation  agriculture,  then 
neglected  that  irrigation  and  then  fell. 
What  is  left  are  its  temples  tuid  its 
ruined  canals  and  aqueducts. 

You  cannot  live  without  water.  You 
see  societies  that  think  otherwise  and 
you  find  them  in  dust.  They  are  all  over 
the  world.  They  need  not  be  replicated 
here  in  the  United  States.  Those  people 
who  do  not  know  their  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it. 

This  is  not  just  our  history,  but  it  is 
the  history  of  the  race  which  is  in- 
volved here. 

In  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  is  so  remorselessly  putting 
through  the  legislation  before  us.  shares 
with  me  this  concern.  I  have  joined  him 
in  legislation  to  bring  a  rational  and  na- 
tional apiMxnch  to  water  policy.  I  would 
hope  this  Congress,  when  we  finish  with 
this  budget,  will  have  the  time  to  turn 
to  this  matter.  It  is  for  the  purpose  sim- 
ply of  raising  it  in  the  context  of  our 
basic  economic  decision  of  the  year, 
which  is  the  decision  about  the  1982 
budget,  that  I  have  submitted  this 
resolution. 


Now.  Mr.  President,  having  spoken  at 
greater  length  than  I  intended,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  see  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
legislation,  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
has  risen,  and  I  prefer  to  hear  his  views 
than  to  continue  expressing  my  own. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMKNICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
has  discussed  the  deplorable  state  of 
water  funding  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  fact  that  our  water  resource  devel- 
opment progrfon  is  in  a  total  state  of 
chaos,  to  the  extent  that  he  has  indi- 
cated that  here  today  and  on  Friday  in 
his  remarks,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  concur. 

However,  I  am  amazed  that  my  good 
friend,  having  taken  that  strong  posi- 
tion, and  being  a  cosponsor  of  a  measure 
with  me  that  would  dramatically  and  in 
a  very  incisive  way  change  the  policy 
thrusts  for  the  use  of  water  resource 
money,  the  end  product  being  that  we 
must  put  more  money  in  water  re- 
sources, not  less,  would  be  here  today 
asking  that  we  cut  $200  million  out  of 
water  resources.  That  conclusion  is  an 
amazing  one,  because  he  knowns  that 
he  can  stand  before  the  Senate  and  talk 
about  reclamation,  the  history  of  recla- 
maticxi.  but  basically  what  we  do  if  we 
accept  Ills  amendment  is  to  take  a  func- 
tion that  concerns  itself  with  the  total 
availability  of  dollars  for  water  resources 
and.  in  a  nutshell,  he  reduces  it  by  $200 
million. 

Nobody  should  assume  that  reclama- 
tion is  going  to  be  reformed  because  he 
is  talcing  $200  million  out.  But  what 
every(»ie  should  know  is  that  an  already 
diminished,  depleting  water  resource 
avaUability  is  going  to  be  depleted  even 
more. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  budget  before  us  today. 
If  anything,  should  have  money  added 
for  water  resources,  not  taken  away. 
What  I  use  as  a  basis  for  that  is.  of 
course,  the  general  statement  that  I  have 
just  made.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  America  on  a  water  re- 
source policy  on  a  track  with  more 
rather  than  less  money.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  at  this  point.  I  want  to  see 
a  dramatic  change  in  the  policy  first. 

This  budget  is  already  substantially 
lower  than  the  President's  budget  in 
water  resources. 

My  staff  tells  me  that  by  the  time  we 
finish  everything,  the  reconciliation  and 
putting  those  into  the  targets,  we  are. 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  $100  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $200  millon  in  out- 
lays less  than  the  President.  In  fiscal 
year  1982  we  are  $200  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $200  million  in  outlays 
less  than  the  President.  In  the  prelected 
outyears,  we  are  $700  million  less  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  mlUlon  less  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $600  mil- 
lion less  in  budget  authority  and  $500 
million  less  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  that  ought  to  speak  for 
Itself.  Obviously,  the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico  urges  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  on  that  basis  alone. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  where  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  add  It  back. 

Half  of  his  reduction  he  wants  added 
back  into  what  he  caUs  mass  transit. 
Again,  Mr.  President  and  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  have  to  understand  that 
we  cannot  add  $100  million  here  today 
to  mass  transit,  per  at.  Everyone  knows 
that.  What  we  can  add  it  to  is  the  func- 
tion on  transportation. 

Remember,  I  Just  told  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  reference  to  water  we  are 
under  the  President  in  this  budget.  In 
an  area  of  resource  where  we  need  more 
rather  than  less.  My  good  friend,  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  advocates 
more  money  rather  than  less.  We  can- 
not line  item  the  kind  of  reform  that 
he  would  like  to  see  and  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  would  like. 

Now  let  us  take  the  second  part.  The 
Senator  would  like  to  add  this  $100  bil- 
lion to  mass  transit.  Remember,  I  have 
Just  said  we  cannot  do  that.  All  we  can 
do  is  add  it  to  the  function. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  are  on  this 
function.  In  this  instance  we  are  higher 
than  the  President  in  transportation. 
In  fact,  we  are  higher  by  $1  billion,  more 
or  less,  $1.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1  billion  in  outlays. 

Why?  It  is  broken  into  three  parts  by 
way  of  assumptions,  but  the  important 
thing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Senate 
is  that  it  is  $1  billion,  for  three  reasons: 
There  was  a  genuine  concern  in  the  com- 
mittee about  the  Coast  Guard,  which  Is 
foimd  in  this  transportation  function. 
We  added  $500  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $250  million  in  outlays.  We  can- 
not dictate  where  that  is  spent.  I  remind 
the  Senate.  It  is  in  the  function  on 
transportation. 

Second,  Conrail.  At  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation who  communicated  with  our 
committee  dtiring  our  markup,  there  is 
$300  million  in  new  budget  authority 
and  about  $350  million  in  outlays  over 
the  President's  original  submission.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
without  contemplating  that  add-on,  the 
proposal  that  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  made  the  other 
day  in  committee,  which  lost  on  a  close 
vote  with  reference  to  solving  the  labor 
problems  if  we  were  to  dismantle  Conrail, 
would  fit  the  budget,  but  for  that  add-on 
I  just  described. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  need  not  be 
used  there.  It  is  available  for  mass  tran- 
sit. The  Senator  from  New  York  was 
talking  about  urban  subsidies  and  the 
like.  But  I  am  saying  that  there  are  $300 
million  additional  in  budget  authority 
and  $350  million  in  outlays  in  that  func- 
tion already,  to  which  he  wants  to  add 
another  100.  by  taking  $100  million  out 
of  a  depleted  water  function. 

Third,  there  are  reestlmates.  We  had 
to  do  our  own  best  estimating  in  terms 
of  what  the  President's  programs  would 
cost  in  the  area  of  mass  transit,  in  the 
area  of  highways  and  highway  funding, 
and  in  the  area  of  the  subsidy  program, 
and  somewhere  around  $300  million  is 
in  there.  The  end  product  is  that  there 
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is  no  need  to  rob  a  function  that  is  on 
the  downside  to  add  to  a  ftmction  that 
we  have  already  been  deliberative  on 
and  added  almost  a  billion  dollars  to. 

Mr.  President,  my  concluding  remarks 
are  a  last  effort  to  convince  the  Senate 
that  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  take  money 
out  of  water  resources.  I  shall  go  through 
the  history,  for  the  Senate,  from  1978 
through  1982,  what  has  happened  to 
water  resources  money  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  here,  Mr.  President,  to 
advocate  any  of  the  projects  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  my  Job.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  meet  reconciliation,  the  Senate  is 
probably  going  to  have  to  cap  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  fimding  for  pend- 
ing projects.  As  you  know,  they  are  au- 
thorized and  they  sit  there  and  languish 
for  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  is  going  to  have  to  cap 
the  $30  billiCHi  of  authorizing  projects 
that  have  languished  for  years  with  no 
sunset  provisions — put  a  cap  on  how 
much  it  will  spend.  I  am  hopeful  we  shall 
do  better  in  the  years  to  come  and  really 
have  a  way  of  getting  these  programs  in 
and  out.  rather  than  just  having  them 
sit  there  forever,  waiting  tot  someone  to 
pluck  them. 

But  that  is  a  different  issue.  If  the 
money  is  not  available,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  spent. 

In  1978  outlajrs  for  water,  there  was  a 
2-percent  increase;  1979,  a  2-percent  in- 
crease. In  1980  for  water,  a  5-percent 
increase. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  is  in  a 
domestic  budget  that  has  been  increas- 
ing from  1976  to  1980  at  the  rate  of  16 
full  percent  a  year — 16  percent.  With 
the  impending  water  crisis  of  the  Na- 
tion, with  a  water  policy  that  is  in  some- 
what of  a  state  of  shambles,  it  went  up  2 
percent  while  the  budget  goes  up  16 
percent. 

Now  the  dramatic  change:  With  the 
numbers  that  we  have  recommended  for 
this  function,  we  are  minus  10  percent — 
minus  10  percent — in  1981  and,  in  1982, 
minus  13  percent. 

It  is  my  position  that  water  policy  is 
baully  in  need  of  reform.  It  is  also  my 
position  that  once  these  reforms  are 
enacted  there  will  be  a  need  for  more 
rather  than  less  funding  to  meet  the 
water  crisis  we  face.  This  Senator  agrees 
there  has  to  be  a  broader  based  program 
to  bring  in  many  additional  States  than 
is  true  under  current  practices. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DC(MENICI.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

There  is  an  avowed  need  that  it  be 
more  broad-based,  more  orderly  than  the 
willy-nilly,  ad  hoc  approach  that  we  have 
had.  which  I  concur  in.  ThaX  should  not 
be  confuaed  with  the  fiscal  facts  that  I 
have  Just  described. 

The  fimctlon  was  down,  in  1981.  10 
percent;  is  down  in  1982  13  percent,  while 
America's  budget,  through  1981.  has  been 
increasing  at  16  percent.  And  I  dare  to 
say  that  in  the  areas  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  seeks  to  increase,  the  in- 
creases would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  16- 
percent  average  that  I  have  just 
described^ 


All  that  might,  nMietheless,  lend  itself 
to  an  argument,  "But  we  need  another 
$100  million  in  mass  transit."  I  hope  the 
Senators. understand  that  this  Budget 
Committee,  in  response  to  the  Secretary 
of  TransportaUon,  added  $300  milUon;  in 
response  to  our  own  concern  about  the 
estimates  on  highways,  added  over  $300 
million;  and  in  respraise  to  the  very 
sCTious  dilemma  that  the  Coast  Guard 
had,  added  over  $300  million. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  not 
any  reason  further  to  infringe  on  the 
authorizing  committees,  which  are  going 
to  have  a  very  onerous  Job  complying 
with  these  targets  and  a  very  difficult  job 
complying  with  the  very  tough  recon- 
ciliation instructions  that  are  ah-eady 
part  of  this  resolutiMi  and  for  which  I  see 
little  chance— and  I  am  delighted  at 
that— that  the  Senate  will  make  any 
changes  therein.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  responded 
to  the  $100  milllMi  in  student  loans.  I 
Just  think  what  I  have  already  said  on 
the  student  loan  function  compels  us 
to  deny  the  good  Senator  from  New  York 
his  modification  to  our  first  concurrent 
resolution.  If  need  be,  before  the  time 
is  up,  I  can  address  the  other  one  which 
has  already  had  something  added  to  it 
in  terms  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  to  ask  for  some  time?  I  do  not 
know  whom  to  ask. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Presidwit,  is  the 
Senator  in  opposition  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Then  I  am  happy 
to  have  him  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
confined  to  States  distinctively  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DO»«ENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  wants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yielding  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  as  much  time 
as  the  Senator  desires,  Mr.  Presidoit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  quite  brief  Indeed. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  that  have  been  brought 
out  here  by  the  two  fine  Members,  who 
are  reaUy  well  versed  in  the  subject 
matter.  The  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  offered  the  amendment,  is  very  diU- 
gent,  the  finest  worker  in  this  field  of 
p<dicy  with  reference  to  water  systems. 
He  has  a  modem  approach,  a  modem 
outlook.  At  the  proper  time  and  place, 
I  am  sure  that  his  ideas  are  going  to 
be  heard  and  considered  and  be  effective, 
to  some  degree. 

I  Just  make  the  point  now  that,  in 
this  resolution,  our  committee,  having 
dcme  the  best  it  could,  has  come  in  here 
with  these  recommendations.  I  really 
do  not  think  that,  in  the  interest  of 
water  projects  as  a  whole,  we  would  im- 
prove that  situation  now  by  passing  this 


amendment  or  one  within  this  field.  I 
speak  with  all  deference  to  both  sides. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  am  happy  to  have  said  those 
words. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  and  revered 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
remarks.  I  was  saying  earlier  that  I 
ttiink  that,  indeed,  a  consensus  is  emerg- 
ing in  this  body  that  the  stalemate  in 
water  policy  of  the  last  decade  has  to 
be  resolved,  that  a  drought  that  is  now 
nationwide  draws  attention  to  it;  that 
we  are  misusing  our  water  resources. 
Generations  will  pay  for  this  if  we  do 
not. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
for  3  years  in  this  matter — he  and  I 
agree  so  much  that  it  is  almost  absurd 
that  we  should  disagree  on  this  point — 
I  introduced  this  amendment  to  direct 
attention  to  the  inequity  of  projects  of 
this  kind,  when  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  important  economic 
programs  are  eliminated  such  as  those 
which  maintain  mass  transit. 

I  say,  with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  particular,  if  the  law 
were  observed  and  the  reclamation  fund 
had  returned  the  true  value  of  the  water 
displaced,  we  would  not  be  discussing 
the  matter  at  all. 

We  would  be  making  an  economic  use 
of  this  resource  instead  of  an  unectHiam- 
ic  use.  niat  is  the  choice  the  Senate 
faces  with  respect  to  tiiis  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  used  up  the  time,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  call  the  Senate  to  a  vote  as  yet. 
so  I  stiggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 
Can  the  time  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
talked  too  long. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  from  New  Mexico  has  14  minutes. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
my  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  al}sence  of  a  quonmi,  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatakawa).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senatw 
MoTifiHAif.  in  this  amendment  to  restore 
funding  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  and  for  mass  transit. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
makes  the  difference  for  many  students 
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todmy  in  whether  and  where  they  can 
punae  their  education.  Currently,  the 
qgy,  procram  provides  guarantees  for 
loans  of  up  to  $2,500  annually  for  stu- 
dents; up  to  $5,000  annually  for  gradu- 
ate students:  and  up  to  $3,000  annually 
for  paroits.  The  student  loans  are  Inter- 
eat  tree  while  the  student  is  in  school 
and  begin  accumulating  interest  of  only 
9  percent  once  the  student  finishes 
schooL  The  parents  are  charged  9-per- 
ccnt  Interest  from  the  start.  Neither  the 
parent  or  student  loan  program  is  in- 
come tested. 

The  Reagan  admlnlstratloi  has  pro- 
posed the  following  changes,  which  were 
also  included  in  the  January  budget: 

Umlt  the  loan  amount  to  the  "re- 
maining need." 

Dnpose  the  9-percent-interest  rate  for 
the  student  loans  during  the  years  the 
student  is  in  school. 

Lnpose  a  market-level  Interest  rate  for 
the  parent  loans. 

While  tightening  in  the  OSL  program 
is  appropriate.  I  believe  that  the  admln- 
Istratioo  has  been  ovenealous,  with  some 
harmful  effects. 

By  "mtttng  the  OSL  loan  amount  to 
remaining  need,  as  determined  in  a  na- 
tional needs  analysis  formula,  and  by 
increasing  interest  paid  on  parent  loans 
to  market  rates,  the  administration  has 
effectively  targeted  the  OSL  program  on 
the  "truly  needed."  President  Carter 
proposed  the  same  changes  and  I  sup- 
port them  as  wdl. 

But  the  imposition  of  the  9-percent 
rate  while  these  truly  needy  students  are 
in  school,  while  they  have  little  possibil- 
ity of  »*mtngK  to  offset  the  accumulating 
Interest,  Is  an  unwise  policy.  The  effect 
of  eliminating  the  In-school  interest  sub- 
sidy will  be  to  increase  by  approximately 
one-third  the  cost  on  an  undergraduate 
educatim  as  measured  by  student  in- 
debtedness. 

For  those  students  attending  high- 
cost  institutions,  which  means  most 
nonpublic  c<dleges  and  universities,  the 
resulting  debt  from  both  capital  and  ac- 
cumulated interest  may  prove  to  be  too 
great,  leading  to  withdrawal  from  the 
private  institution  in  favor  of  the  much 
less  expensive  public  alternative.  Pine 
educations  can  be  had  In  the  pubUc  sec- 
tor as  well,  but  the  overall  effect  on  our 
system  of  higher  education  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unhealthy:  The  segregation 
of  the  wealthy  students,  who  can  pay 
their  own  way.  and  the  very  low-income 
students,  who  can  draw  on  grants  and 
scholarships  for  100-percent  financing, 
into  private  Institutions,  while  the  mid- 
dle-class student  dominates  pubUc 
institutions. 

The  kws  of  the  in-schooI  interest  sub- 
sidy would  have  particularly  serious 
consequences  for  graduate  students. 
Pirst,  the  loss  of  the  subsidy  would  in- 
crease the  indebtedness  of  graduate  stu- 
dents a  similar  30  percent  or  more.  Many 
of  these  students  already  carry  large 
loans  from  their  undergraduate  years 
and  family  support  is  not  as  readily 
available  for  graduate  education. 

Some  graduates  of  law.  medical,  and 
business  schools  may  have  high -income 
expectations,  and  would  not  be  as  reluc- 
tant to  increase  their  indebtedness  for 


purposes  of  completing  their  profession- 
al training.  Other  graduates  of  those 
schools  and  most  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences Ph.  D.'s  who  seek  teaching  or  re- 
search careers  will  be  driven  out  of 
school  or  away  from  teaching  and  pub- 
lic service  careers.  The  country  is  al- 
ready experiencing  a  serious  shortage  of 
engineering  and  science  faculty.  If  there 
are  reductions  in  NSF  fellowships  and 
project  support,  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, many  of  our  most  talented 
graduate  students  could  be  lost — a  loss 
which  would  have  long-term  conse- 
quences to  the  Nation's  research  base. 

Turning  to  mass  transit,  there  are  four 
reasons  why  the  Senate  should  adopt 
this  proposal. 

First,  economic  development.  The  ad- 
ministration maintains  that  the  cuts  in 
spending  are  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment, but  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
enormous  short-term  economic  prob- 
lems which  will  result  when  transporta- 
tion lines  are  forced  to  cut  back  cm  serv- 
ices and.  they  fail  to  recognize  the 
enormous  long-term  economic  gains 
which  could  be  realized  if  we  rebuild  our 
industrial  base  in  an  energy-efficient 
manner  through  the  use  of  mass  trans- 
portation. If  we  are  to  redevelop  our 
older  industries  and  strengthen  our  in- 
dustrial base  In  general,  we  must  have 
efficient  transportation.  To  develop  these 
efficiencies  we  must  abandon  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  past  decades 
which  emphasized  the  use  of  the  private 
automobile.  Instead,  we  must  resp<Hid  to 
the  economic  realities  of  today  by 
supporting  and  maintaining  mass 
transportation. 

A  second  reason  to  support  this 
amendment  concerns  our  national  en- 
ergy needs  in  particular.  The  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  a  Dr.  Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde 
attitude  toward  using  the  price  mecha- 
nism to  solve  our  energy  problems.  The 
administration  is  willing  to  let  producers 
face  higher  energy  prices  to  encourage 
production,  they  are  willing  to  let  con- 
sumers face  higher  energy  costs  so  there 
will  be  efficient  allocation  of  energy  re- 
sources, and  they  are  willing  to  let  the 
State  and  local  governments  bear  the 
burden  for  energy-  costs.  B  .t.  r.:-.;r.  1  Is 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  t»- 

spond  to  the  hujuer  via..„.,    ^ .   -y 

investing  more  in  mass  transportation 
systems  which  will  etBciently  allocate 
our  energy  resources,  then  the  adminis- 
tration loses  faith  In  the  price  mecha- 
nism's ability  to  force  prudent  responses 
to  energy  realities.  Just  as  consumers  are 
expected  to  respond  to  the  higher  prices 
by  paying  for  home  insulation  and  by  in- 
vesting in  fuel-efficient  automobiles,  so. 
too.  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  re- 
spond to  the  price  mechanism  by  invest- 
ing more  in  mass  transportation. 

The  administration  seeks  to  reduce 
Federal  support  for  mass  transportation 
because  they  do  not  beUeve  that  those 
who  use  mass  transportation  are  doing 
enough  to  support  mass  transit.  This 
assumption  is  simply  not  true.  In  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  the  bus  fares  pay 
for  70  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  bus  serv- 
ice and  these  fares  are  scheduled  to  in- 
creas3  by  over  50  percent  in  the  next  few 
months.  Rail  fares  will  face  a  similar  in- 


crease this  year  and  another  major  In- 
crease In  the  beginning  of  next  year 
which  will  double  rail  fares  over  current 
levels.  These  fare  increases  are  necessary 
not  because  of  the  wlthdrawad  of  Fed- 
eral support,  but  simply  because  the  New 
Jersey  Transit  System  is  facing  enor- 
mous Increases  In  energy  costs  and  enor- 
mous operating  deficits  will  result  un- 
less the  State  officials  raise  fares.  When 
Federal  subsidies  disappear  the  fare  will 
increase  considerably  more — some  say 
another  SO  percent.  So.  a  third  reason 
why  the  Congress  should  restore  funds 
for  mass  transit  is  because  passengers 
and  local  governments  throughout  the 
Nation  are  already  doing  their  share  to 
support  mass  transit;  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  mass  transportation  systems 
is  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  In- 
terest in  maintaining  those  systems. 

The  final  reason  why  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate should  restore  these  funds  is  to  keep 
the  truly  needy  from  suffering.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  that  operating  sub- 
sidies are  not  targeted  toward  the  needy 
because  both  the  rich  and  poor  can  take 
advantage  of  mass  transit.  However.  If 
our  national  commitment  to  mass  tran- 
sit is  reduced,  it  is  the  working  poor  ii4io 
will  suffer  because  for  the  working  poor 
mass  transportation  is  not  a  convenience, 
it  is  a  necessity  of  life.  We  have  a  na- 
tional interest  in  providing  inexpensive 
mass  transportation  for  these  people  and 
our  Federal  policy  in  the  past  has  been 
to  encourage  the  States  to  maintain 
transportation  fares  at  rates  which  are 
as  low  as  possible  so  that  these  working 
people  can  succeed.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  change  our  Federal  policies  by  aban- 
doning our  commitment  to  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Ahm- 
strong),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  CocHKAH),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amaio)  .  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkoh).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jxpsra),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Ruo- 
MAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannom). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hub- 
DLXSTOM) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IKOOTX).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KowzDY).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wh-Uams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sassd)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICKK.  Is  there 
anyone  present  who  wishes  to  vote  who 
has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  30, 

nays  55,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  98  Leg.) 

TEAS— 30 

Btdan  Heine  F«I1 

Br«Uey  Leahy  P«cy 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Levin  Prwtmir* 

Cbkfee  Lugar  Fryw 

Oohen  MAtbiM  Randolph 

Dlxoa  Mauun»g>  Blegle 


Dodd 

Durenberger 

■agleton 

Oimm 


Metsenbaum  SaibeiMa 

BtitcbeU  Specter 

Moynlban  Taongas 

Nunn  Welcker 

NATS— 66 


Abdnor  Ford  lletttngly  ■ 

Andrew*  0«m  Y^^ 

BAker  ooldwater  llelcber 

B»ucuB  Gorton  Rurttowial 

Bent8en  OtMrtey  !"**•*„. 

Boren  HArt  Ptckwood 

Boechwlta  HAtch  VrttuAvt 

Burdlck  HBtneld  Schmltt 

Byrd.  Hayatowa  Stmpeon 

HAiry  F..  Jr.    Beflln  Staffort 

ChUes  Helms  Stennta 

Onnston  HolUnge  Stevens 

Danforth  Humphrey  Symma 

DeConcliA  J»ckean  Thurmond 

Denton  Johnston  Tower 

Dole  KAaaebaum  WAllcp 

Domenld  Kaeten  Wmmer 

EMt  Laxalt  Zoclniky 

Bxon  Lens 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Annationg  HAwklne  3^^" 

Bumpers  Huddleston  Both 

Oaiuion  Inouye  Budman 

Cochjan  Jepaen  n««i*r 

D'Amato  Kennedy  WUlums 

So  Mr.  MoYMiHAN's  amendment  (No. 
46)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  f r<Mn 
California  (Mr.  Ckahstoh)  on  State  re- 
habilitation. 

STATE   HCHABILtTATIOIf   PKXaAlfS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment.  If 
necessary,  to  the  budget  resolutlm  to 
provide  for  continued  funding  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  State  rdiablli- 
taticMi  programs.  I  believed  such  an 
amendment  might  have  been  necessary 
because  the  President  has  proposed  the 
termination  of  this  program,  which  sup- 
plies greatly  needed,  but  modest,  funding 
for  State  rehabilitation  services  for  dis- 
abled persrais.  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
Reagan  administration  claims  that  sav- 
ings totaling  $22  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $109  million  in  outlays  would 
result  from  its  proposal  to  terminate  this 
program. 

Under  this  program,  funds  transferred 


to  State  departments  of  rehabilitation 
are  tised  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  to  disabled  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  it,  even 
though  the  President  has  proposed  the 
dlmlnatlmi  of  this  program,  neither  the 
Budget  Committee's  assumpticms  under- 
lying its  recommendations  for  the  spend- 
ing targets  in  function  600  nor  its  as- 
sumptions regarding  the  recwiciliatlon 
Instructions  to  the  Finance  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees  included  the  as- 
sumption that  this  program  would  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
who  is  handling  this  matter  for  the  ma- 
jority, whether  my  understanding  is  now 
correct. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  is 
correct.  The  Budget  Committee  did  not 
assume,  in  either  the  functicm  600  levels 
or  in  the  reconciliation  instructions  In 
the  rescrtution,  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  transfer  of  fimds 
from  the  two  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
grams to  State  departments  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Me.  President.  I  discussed  this  with 
Senator  Hollings.  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  He 
stated  that  that  was  his  understanding, 
too.  and  he  would  make  that  statement 
on  the  floor.  He  was  called  from  the  floor 
tac  some  other  piuijose,  so  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  given  now,  on  the 
floor,  and  the  statement  by  Senator 
HoLUNGS  to  me.  I  am  deUghted  that  the 
matter  is  clarified,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  push  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  necessary  to  yield 
back  time  aa  the  amendment  I  was  going 
to  bring  up? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
necessary. 

TIP  AICENVMEMT  NO.  ?• 

(Purpose:   To  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  water  projects) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  conslderatlm  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  METZEWBAnx) . 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  cospon- 
sored  by  Senator  Heinz,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzcnbaum). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Heinz,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  79. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "$775,100,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$774300.000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  21,  strike  out  "$699,100.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$098,900,000,000". 


On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "$730,500,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$730.400XX)0.000". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "tMtOOfiCO.- 
000"  and  insert  "$48,600,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "$21,400,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$21300X>00.000". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "$1,091,200,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$1,091,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "$1,154,300.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$1,154,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,197,600,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$1.197300.000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  16.  strUe  out  "$91,400,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$91300300,000". 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$63,100,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$63,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  23.  strike  out  "$8,400,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$8.100300300". 

On  page  6.  Une  24.  strike  out  "$12300.000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$12,600.000300". 

On  page  6.  line  2.  strUe  out  "$11300300,- 
000"  and  insert  "$11.700300300". 

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
In  offering  this  amendment,  I  should 
like  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  many  on  this  side  (rf 
the  aisle,  as  well,  to  know  that  this 
amMidment  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union.  The  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  according  to  their 
letter,  believes  that  the  water  project 
construction  area  should  not  be  de- 
veloped from  budget  cuts.  Tills  amend- 
ment would  cut  $300  million  from  water 
projects. 

"Across  the  board  cuts,"  say  they, 
"should  be  more  than  just  rhetoric. 
V/asteful  and  unnecessary  spending 
must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to  balance 
the  budget  and  restore  fiscal  integrity 
to  the  economy.  We  urge  your  support 
of  the  Metzenbaum  amendment  to  cut 
$300  million  from  this  water  construc- 
tion area." 

It  is  signed  by  their  director  of  con- 
gressional affairs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oitire  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 


National  Taxfatwis  Union. 
Wathington,  D.C..  May  11. 1981. 

Dk*k  SkNAToa:  The  NaUonal  Taxpayers 
Union  is  concerned  about  the  failure  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  recommend  substan- 
tial reductions  In  spending  on  unnecwsary 
water  project  construction.  Senator  Metaen- 
baum  wUl  offer  a  much  needed  amendment 
to  cut  $300  znUllon  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  water  project  construction  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of 
ReclamaUon  (Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service) . 

Numerous  reports  from  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  and  from  the  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  have  documented  substantial  mls- 
managenoent  and  waste  In  the  water  project 
construction  program. 

In  its  1978  report  "Overview  of  Benefit- 
Cost  Analysis  for  Water  Resources  Projects", 
the  OA.O.  noted  that  the  Federal  water 
development  agencies  "still  have  problems 
preparing  accurate,  uniform,  logically  de- 
veloped benent-cost  raUoe"  During  lU 
audits  of  various  projects  OA.O.  found  "In- 
ternal agency  regulations  were  not  alwaya 
being  followed,  questionable  assumptions, 
and  inaccurate  and  inappropriate  mathema- 
tical computations  ...  We  found  errors  of 
each  type  In  almost  every  benefit-cost  ana- 
Ijrsls  we  reviewed." 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Inspector 
General  of  Interior  has  completed  audits 
on  the  management  of  various  Bureau  of 
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.      bMliiwlda  projACta   and   pro- 

(rama  aucb  m  tb«  Oantnl  Valley  Project 
and  tbe  Colbrado  River  Stora^  Project. 
Theae  audita  reveal  repeated  pattern*  of 
unbtMbieaaUke  declalona  and  failure  to  pro- 
tect tbe  publlc'B  pocketbook.  One  audit 
noted:  "Wtaen  equitable  repayment  con- 
oepta,  aound  flaeal  policy,  good  buitneei 
judgment  and,  in  our  view,  Oongraealonal 
Intent  are  oooaldeied.  tbeae  declaloni  (en 
management  of  tbe  project)  were  not  prud- 
ent In  tanas  of  protecting  the  public  nac." 
Tbe  National  Taxpayers  Union  believes 
tbat  tbe  water  project  construction  area 
should  not  be  sblelded  by  budget  cuts. 
Across  tbe  board  cuts  should  be  mere  than 
just  rbetorlc:  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
spending  must  be  eliminated  If  we  are  to 
balance  tbe  budget  and  restore  fiscal  integ- 
rity to  the  economy.  We  urge  your  support  of 
the  BfMaenbaiun  amendment  to  cut  9300 
minion  from  this  water  construction  area. 
Stnoerely, 

LkmRifp*. 
iMreetor,  Confirestional  Again. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  put  3  months,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
with  the  objective  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et The  Senate  has  passed  $37  billion 
in  ^lending  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982  as 
part  of  the  reconcillatiMi  measure  and 
another  $4  billion  in  cuts  are  contained 
in  this  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  The  House 
voted  Thursday  to  approve  .■simiiftr  cuts. 
But  in  all  of  that  time,  we  have  failed 
to  aivly  the  Budget  Act  to  one  major 
program,  water  projects. 

What  Is  so  sacred  about  water  proj- 
ects? We  have  slashed  almost  every  oth- 
er program,  but  we  have  hardly  touched 
the  water  projects  construction  funding. 
This  amoidment  is  distinguishable  from 
the  previous  amendment.  "Hie  previous 
amenctanent  would  have  cut  back  on  wa- 
ter projects  funding  and  would  have  re- 
allocated the  money.  This  amendment 
does  nothing  of  that  kind;  this  amend- 
ment merely  slashes  the  water  projects 
funding,  as  has  been  done  with  so  many 
other  programs  in  the  budget.  We  have 
eliminated  numerous  programs  and 
deply  cut  funds  for  social  programs,  but 
we  have  left  funds  for  water  programs 
intact. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
why  they  should  be  treated  differently 
than  all  other  items  in  the  budget.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  water  projects  funds 
be  cut  while  other  programs  are  being 
cut.  Therefore,  this  amendment,  offered 
in  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Heinz — 
and  Senator  Piozjom  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  indicated  their  interest.  I 
know — ^would  reduce  overall  funding  for 
water  project  construction  by  a  modest 
$300  mlllkm  in  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

This  amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
cut  any  mecific  projects.  Mr.  President, 
but  it  does  assume  that  $150  million  can 
be  cut  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
$150  million  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation projects. 

Proponents  of  water  projects  will 
come  down  here  and  argue  that  funds 
have  been  cut.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
figures.  According  to  Senate  Budget 
Committee  figures,  total  construction 
funding  for  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
md  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
otTvkx  projects  will  amount  to  $2,120 


billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  imder  the 
budget  approved  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  compared  to  $2,160  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  other  words,  we 
have  slaved  the  entire  water  projects 
construction  budget  of  more  than  $2 
billion  by  a  grand  total  of  $40  million. 
Now,  who  is  kidding  whom? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President, 
funding  for  the  western  water  projects 
built  by  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service,  or  WPRS,  as  it  is  called,  has 
actually  been  Increased  from  $573  mil- 
Uon  to  $623  million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
only  recited  the  amounts  for  construc- 
tion, not  the  full  Corps  and  WPRS 
budgets.  Altogether,  counting  operation 
and  maintenance  costs,  those  two  agen- 
cies have  a  budget  of  $4.5  billion.  Those 
programs  would  not  be  severely  hurt  by 
the  $300  million  cut  I  am  proposing  here. 
This  budget  will  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  a  variety  of  other  programs, 
yet  it  leaves  water  projects  intact. 

In  this  fiscal  year  budget,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended 
the  following:  It  proposes  a  cut  of  $7  bil- 
lion in  social  security  benefits  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  with  a  total  of  $21  billion  in 
cuts  over  the  next  3  years. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that  social 
security  benefits  would  not  be  cut.  He 
campaigned  against  cuts  in  social  secu- 
rity. He  told  members  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  he  was  opposed 
to  these  cuts;  yet,  the  Budget  Committee 
included  them  on  the  grounds  that  we 
must  reduce  spending.  But  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  vote  to  reduce  spend- 
ing for  water  projects. 

Some  areas,  it  would  appear,  are 
sacred;  some  areas  are  to  be  protected. 
We  are  not  going  to  worry  about  people 
who  are  himgry  and  people  who  may 
be  starving.  We  are  not  going  to  worry 
about  senior  citizens  and  people  who 
may  be  cold  this  winter.  But  we  are 
going  to  worry  about  the  water  projects. 
Do  not  lay  a  hand  on  those  water 
projects. 

This  report  includes  all  the  recon- 
ciliation cuts  that  already  have  been 
approved  in  the  Senate.  Under  this  bill, 
social  service  programs  will  be  cut  by 
25  percent;  education  programs  will  be 
cut  by  25  percent;  small  business  loan 
programs  will  be  virtually  eliminated: 
mass  transit  capital  funds  wiU  be  cut; 
child  nutrition  programs  will  be  cut;  Job 
training  programs  will  be  cut  by  more 
than  $3.5  billion,  even  though  employ- 
ment is  now  almost  7.3  percent;  youth 
employment  programs  will  be  cut  by 
$600  million,  even  though  the  naUonal 
rate  of  teenage  unemployment  is  20  per- 
cent and  minority  youth  unemployment 
nationwide  is  more  than  40  percent.  But 
do  not  touch  the  water  projects. 

We  have  reduced  funds  for  the  student 
loan  programs  in  the  basic  grants,  mak- 
ing it  much  harder  for  many  students  to 
go  to  college.  But  who  cares  about  the 
students?  Do  not  touch  the  water  proj- 
ects. 

We  have  passed  a  proposal  to  put  a 
cap  on  medicaid  expenses  which  would 
save  an  estimated  $1.3  billion,  taking  it 
away  from  2  millKm  of  our  pow  and 
elderly.  But  do  not  touch  the  water  proj- 


ects. In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  have  cut 
almost  every  program— every  one  except 
the  water  projects. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union  has  indicated  its 
support  for  this  amendment,  and  I  re- 
spect their  ccxislstency. 

One  might  ask.  "How  did  these  water 
projects  escape  the  budget  cutters'  ax? 
Why  can  we  cut  almost  every  social  pro- 
gram, every  education  program,  every 
child  nutrition  program,  but  not  the 
water  projects?" 

For  the  answer,  I  steer  you  to  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Of  the  22  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  15  come  from  States  in  the 
South  and  the  West.  That  is  the  reason 
why  water  projects  have  not  been  cut. 
That  is  where  the  strength  is  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  This  committee  does 
not  reflect  the  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  this  budget  does  not  reflect 
the  needs  and  the  concerns  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  It  is  biased  against  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  in  favor  of  the 
South  and  the  West,  and  the  decision  to 
fully  fund  water  projects  in  this  budget 
reflects  that  bias. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  if  they  really  are  sincere  in  wanting 
to  balance  the  budget,  if  they  really  want 
to  be  fair,  if  they  really  want  to  be  equi- 
table, if  they  really  want  to  be  humane, 
if  they  want  to  have  some  consistency  In 
their  voting  record,  there  is  no  reas<Hi 
under  the  Sun  to  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  does 
not  contemplate  the  elimination  of  any 
particular  water  project,  because  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  not  prepared  to  say 
which  one  should  or  should  not  be  in- 
cluded or  should  or  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. This  amendment  asks,  why  are 
we  not  consistent?  Why  do  we  not  talk 
about  taking  $300  million  out  of  a  pro- 
gram of  $4.5  billion— that  is  approxi- 
mately 7  percent — when  other  programs 
are  being  cut  back  100  percent  and  50 
percent  and  25  percent?  All  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to  cut 
it  back  7  percent. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  trom  the 
west  and  the  South  will  tell  us  how  Im- 
portant these  water  projects  are.  I  am 
prepared  to  stipulate  to  that.  I  agree  that 
they  are  important.  I  agree  that  it  would 
be  better  If  we  did  not  cut  back  on  water 
projects  and  if  we  did  not  cut  back  on 
child  nutrition  programs  and  if  we  did 
not  cut  back  on  our  senior  citizens.  But 
how  many  jobs  do  these  water  projects 
create?  What  kind  of  tremendous  cost- 
beneflt  ratio  does  each  one  yield?  How 
well  run. are  the  programs? 

They  have  a  complete  justification  for 
each  water  project,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  debate  any  one  of  those  projects  with 
any  Member  of  the  Senate.  However, 
each  of  the  social  programs  that  has 
been  cut  can  be  justified.  Each  serves  a 
worthwhile  purpose. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  waste  In 
Government,  and  certainly  there  has 
been  waste  in  social  security  programs. 
I  agree  with  the  President  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  joint  session  of  Congress  the 
other  evening  and  said  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  too  big  and  it  is  too  wasteful.  I 
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agree  with  aU  that.  But  what  does  that 
have  to  do  with  being  fair  and  looking 
across  the  whole  perspecthre  of  Oovem- 
ment  spending? 

Arguments  can  be  made  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  each  program,  and  probably 
one  could  make  a  better  argument  for 
some  than  for  others.  But  one  cannot 
make  an  argument  that  the  water  proj- 
ects should  be  sacred,  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  they 
should  not  be  touched  at  all.  Everything 
else  has  been  cut.  What  makes  the  water 
projects  holier  than  thou? 

This  bill  also  includes  cuts  originally 
passed  in  the  reconciliation  bill,  in  funds 
for  a  number  of  development  assistance 
programs.  Those  cuts  Include  a  100-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration — a  100-percent  cut, 
$600  million,  one-seventh  of  the  total 
amount  we  are  talking  about  here.  Those 
EDA  pro£(rain5  have  worked  well  with 
the  local  chambers  of  commerce,  with  the 
local  business  organizations,  to  try  to 
keep  some  businesses  going  or  to  reha- 
bilitate some  that  were  out  of  business, 
and  they  have  helped  particularly  in  the 
improverlshed  cities  of  America. 

Then  there  is  the  100-i>ercent  cut  in- 
cluded in  this  budget  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission.  What  kind 
of  justification  or  logic  can  you  give  for 
that,  to  take  those  poor  people  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  Ohio  and  in  West 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  who 
are  having  such  a  difficult  time  merely 
existing,  and  cut  back  on  their  pro- 
grams? 

I  spoke  at  a  rally  this  past  Saturday  In 
Athens.  Ohio,  where  more  than  a  thou- 
sand people  had  come  from  eight  coun- 
ties in  Ohio,  and  some  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, protesting  the  Impact  these 
budget  cuts  are  going  to  have.  But  does 
anyone  say  we  should  cut  them  back  7 
percent  or  4  percent?  No.  It  is  a  100-per- 
cent slash. 

This  budget  provides  for  security  and 
the  security  net  includes  the  water  proj- 
ects of  the  West  and  the  South. 

This  budget  has  a  20-percent  cut  in 
the  UDAG  program  and  another  20-per- 
cent cut  in  the  community  development 
block  program.  Those  funds  are  spent 
for  developing  distressed  areas  all  over 
the  country,  but  they  have  a  special  im- 
pact for  the  (dder  distressed  cities  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest.  When  ef- 
forts were  made  to  restore  f  imds  to  those 
programs  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
we  were  told  that  those  programs  were 
wasteful.  We  were  told  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  subsidize  private 
business.  We  were  told  that  times  have 
changed,  that  Government  is  getting  out 
of  the  development  business,  and  that 
private  enterprise  will  take  care  of  the 
older  cities. 

By  coincidence,  the  other  day  I  sat  on 
an  airplane  with  a  young  man  Involved 
in  the  investment  banking  business,  and 
I  could  not  tell  you  the  name  if  you 
asked  me,  because  I  did  not  inquire  of 
him.  However,  he  happened  to  start 
talking  about  the  water  projects  in  the 
West  and  indicated  that  he  felt  they 
could  very  well  be  financed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector;  that  that  Is  what  should  be 


done,  rather  than  having  the  Federal 
Oovemment  subsidize  them. 

I  did  not  even  bring  up  the  subject 
with  him,  but  he  was  telling  me  that  he 
thinkit  this  is  the  way  Government  can 
get  itself  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try and  cut  back  mi  Federal  spending; 
that  those  who  are  going  to  have  the 
advantages  of  the  water  projects  should 
be  able  to  get  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem to  finance  them  with  private  fund- 
ing. 

Are  we  now  to  believe  that  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  been  hearing  from 
the  President  and  all  of  his  spokesper- 
sons do  not  also  apply  to  funds  for  wa- 
ter projects? 

Is  there  any  real  difference  between 
these  programs  and  water  projects? 

EDA,  UDAG,  community  development, 
block  grant  programs  are  designed  to 
help  distressed  cities  in  their  develop- 
ment cmd  needs.  Water  projects  serve 
the  same  purpose,  but  they  do  not  get 
cut.  Water  projects  create  water  supply 
systems  for  municipalities  and  for  in- 
dustry. I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 
They  prevent  fioodlng.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  that.  They  provide  electricity. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  They  allow 
barges  to  navigate  inland  waterways. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Funds  for  water  projects  are  funds 
for  developing  the  West  and  the  South. 
But  why?  Why  in  the  economically  rich 
West  and  South  do  we  provide  $4.2  bil- 
Uon  and  not  ask  them  to  do  their  share 
In  carrying  the  burden  of  Reaganomics, 
in  carrying  the  burden  of  cutting  the 
budget?  Why  do  we  protect  these 
wealthy  areas  of  the  Nation  and  do  so 
much  harm  and  be  so  cruel  to  those  who 
live  in  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest- 
em  part  of  the  country? 

Tho  Budget  Committee  has  not 
treated  both  programs  in  the  same  way 
and  the  administration  has  done  like- 
wise. Far  from  it.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee <md  the  Reagan  administration  has 
proposed  to  completely  eliminate  the 
Economic  Develc^iment  Administration, 
a  grand  savings  of  only  $300  milUon  in 
1982  and  a  proposed  savings  of  $600 
milUon. 

But  it  has  proposed  to  fully  fund  the 
water  projects  at  a  cost  of  $2.1  billion, 
plus  those  funds  fcH-  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  at  this  point  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froTn  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Recent  polls  show  that  the  public  be- 
lieves that  the  pronosed  budget  cuts  have 
been  unfairly  distributed.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  attempt  to  more  fairly  dis- 
tribute these  cuts. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  some 
programs  should  be  cut  25  percent,  like 
education  programs  and  low-income 
energy  assistance,  while  others  are  left 
relatively  unscathed. 

Why  are  water  projects  cut  cmly  a  few 
percent  while  EDA,  which  is  in  the  same 
budget  function  as  water  projects.  Is  cut 
over  SO  percent? 


During  the  budget  AtbeXt.  we  have 
often  heard  that  many  of  the  programs 
being  cut  are  worthy  but  that  because  of 
our  serious  ec(xiomlc  proUems  these 
programs  must  be  trimmed  and  we  must 
economize.  Does  this  argument  not  apply 
to  water  projects  as  well?   

Why  should  we  cut  out  CETA  public 
service  jobs,  cut  their  budget  by  100  per- 
cent, dlmlnate  social  security  student 
benefits  for  children  of  deceased  workers 
but  ctmtinue,  virtually  untouched,  our 
water  program? 

Senator  McrxEirBAim  suggests  that 
with  his  modest  amendment  to  the  water 
budget  construction  schedules  will  be 
slowed  down  a  bit.  If  we  can  cut  the  so- 
cial security  mtnifnnm  benefit  for  1 .3  mil- 
lion people  over  the  age  of  70,  if  we  can 
tell  such  people  that  they  will  have  to 
tighten  their  belts,  why  can  we  not 
economize  on  water  projects  also?  Given 
the  cuts  we  have  made  in  the  1982  budg- 
et, it  Is  altogether  appropriate  that  water 
projects  face  the  same  red  pendL 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  amendment  a^  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  mmutes? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  we  are  offering  today 
is  a  very  modest  attempt  to  return  some 
sanity  to  one  of  the  most  bloated  and 
wasteful  areas  of  the  budget — ^water 
projects. 

Frankly,  I  am  surprised  that  the  Rea- 
gan administration,  which  has  been  so 
vigilant  at  spotting  waste  and  unneces- 
sary subsidies  elsewhere  in  the  budget, 
has  missed  this  promising  target.  In  fact, 
their  proposal  reduced  Presidmt  Carter's 
water  project  construction  budget  tot 
fiscal  year  1982  by  only  $230  million, 
which  is  actually  a  1.4  percent  increase 
over  President  Carter's  fiscal  year  1981 
level.  And  even  much  of  these  cuts,  iriiich 
are  only  8V&  percent  of  the  constructkn 
budget,  were  achieved  In  the  least  pro- 
ductive way — by  riiminating  recreatlanal 
components  at  many  projects.  Ironically, 
It  was  just  these  recreatlanal  ben^ts 
that  were  used  to  provide  a  substantial 
part  of  the  benefits  needed  to  Justify 
construction  in  the  first  place. 

Both  Fortune  magazine  and  the 
Readers'  Digest  have  recently  pointed 
out  the  growing  water  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  But  both  stated  that  this  crisis 
might  not  exist  If  the  water  supplied  by 
Federal  projects  were  priced  at  its  re- 
placement cost.  Artificially  low  water 
costs  discourage  conservatton  and  sen- 
sible economic  decisions.  If  the  adminis- 
tration can  rely  on  market  forces  to  pro- 
duce more  energy,  why  not  apidy  the 
same  philosophy  to  water? 

Some  Senators  will  try  to  character- 
ize this  debate  as  an  East- West  battle 
which  features  deserving  water-starved 
Western  States  under  attack  by  the 
Eastern  water  fat  cats.  "Itiis  is  not  the 
case.  Our  amendment  is  not  parochial 
or  regional.  Eastern  States  need  water 
too.  In  fact,  the  amendment  Is  aimed  at 
corps  flood  control.  navlgati<ni  and  hy- 
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dropower  projects  which  beoeflt  the  East 
•s  much  M  Water  and  Power  and  Re- 
sources Service  Irrigation  projects  bene- 
fit the  West.  Half  of  the  cuts  will  come 
from  each  program. 

yiy  main  concern  with  water  projects 
Is  whether  or  not  the  average  taxpayer 
gets  his  money's  worth. 

Critics  of  these  activities  have  charged 
that  some  reservoir  projects  would 
drown  large  reserves  of  coal  or  produc- 
ing oil  weDs.  For  example,  the  Osage 
Indians  have  claimed  that  the  Sklatook 
and  Candy  Lake  projects  will  innundate 
as  much  as  37  million  recoverable  bar- 
rels of  oil  located  on  tribal  lands.  The 
tribe  has  stated  that  this  might  mean 
Federal  tax  losses  of  at  least  $340  million 
at  today's  oil  prices  as  well  additional 
losses  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  the 
tribe  and  oU  producers  of  at  least  $1 
bllUcD  more. 

Another  weakness  of  water  projects  is 
that  they  often  benefit  a  smaU  number 
of  owners  or  corporations  who  pay  very 
little  of  the  project  costs. 

A  recent  OAO  study,  entitled  "Con- 
gressknal  Guidance  Needed  on  Federal 
Cost  Share  of  Water  Resource  Projects 
When  Project  Benefits  Are  Not  Wide- 
spread." points  out  that  many  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Soil  Conserva- 
ttOQ  Service  water  resource  projects 
braeflt  very  few  people.  While  there  is 
a  requirement  of  local  contribution  to 
some  kinds  of  water  projects,  this  is 
often  met  by  contributions  of  land,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  and  very  little 
cash.  As  a  result,  according  to  the  GAO. 
"some  project  beneficiaries  have  reaped 
significant  special  localized  benefits  at 
the  Federal  taxpayers'  expense." 

The  GAO  examined  14  typical  projects 
to  determine  whether  non-Federal  con- 
trlbutiais  should  be  increased.  In  one 
navigation  Improvement  project,  the 
non-Federal  contribution  was  only  $3 
million  out  of  a  $50  million  total.  Yet 
the  project  had  <mly  three  users.  One  of 
these,  an  oil  company,  will  receive  over 
M  percent  of  the  benefits,  a  subsidy 
worth  at  least  $17  million  a  year  to  that 
one  oil  comoanv.  This  comoany  could 
have  repaid  the  wh(de  cost  of  the  project 
In  Just  3  years  from  its  transportatlmi 
savings. 

And  who  establishes  the  percentage  of 
the  protect  wh<ch  most  be  repaid  by 
beneficiaries?  We  do.  with  infbrmition 
supoUed  bv  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
or  Sofl  Ctmservatlon  Service.  I  cannot 
hnadne  a  better  area  for  reforms. 
Mather  can  the  GAO.  They  recommend 
that  Congress  reexamine  the  whole  proc- 
ess under  which  non-Federal  costs  are 
allocated  and  establish  a  new  system  of 
cost  recovery. 

Another  part  of  the  water  protect  em- 
pire has  come  In  for  recent  GAO  scru- 
ttay.  In  a  report  less  than  2  months  old. 
the  asmcY  states  that  "Federal  Chanfes 
fat  irricatlon  Projects  Reviewed  Do  Not 
Cover  Costs." 

OAO  selected  6  of  the  33  De'nutment 
«  *fa«  Itaterlor  Water  and  Power  Re- 
aomves  Service  projects  which  were  then 
under  coostniction.  Fvm  us<n«  a  cost 
recovery  flcure  wh*ch  included  no  inter- 
est charges,  the  OAO  found  that  the 
aaoont  paid  by  farmers  for  water  is 


"much  less  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's cost  of  producing  the  water." 

Of  course,  this  dismal  financial  state- 
ment becomes  even  worse  if  a  reasonable 
7.5-{)ercent  Interest  rate  Is  Included  in 
the  calculati<m. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  GAO  foimd 
that  using  a  7.5-percent  interest  rate,  no 
farmers  studied  could  afford  to  pay  for 
their  water.  The  market  value  of  their 
crops  was  less  than  the  value  of  their 
federally  supplied  irrigation  water. 

And  the  aim  of  these  projects  was  not 
to  "make  the  desert  bloom."  According  to 
the  GAO,  all  the  areas  studied  are  al- 
ready irrigated  or  are  successfully  "dry- 
farmed." 

How  did  this  happen?  The  original  act 
which  got  us  into  the  irrigation  busi- 
ness— 1902  Reclamation  Act — required 
repayment,  within  10  years,  of  project 
costs.  Unfortunately,  this  never  hap- 
pened. By  1939,  Congress  had  worked  out 
a  new  approach,  the  "ability  to  pay" 
theory,  which  is  still  with  us.  This  for- 
mula did  not  include  interest  charges, 
allowed  a  liberal  50  years  to  repay  and 
Included  a  grace  period  of  up  to  10  years. 
What  is  the  result?  According  to  the 
GAO  the  value  of  repayments  is  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  if  full  costs  of  a  project  were 
recovered. 

According  to  Fortune — February  33, 
1981— the  Central  Valley  project  in  CaU- 
fomia  loses  $79,000  a  day. 

We  all  know  that  this  is  bad  economic 
policy.  And  other  Congresses  did  too. 
7%ere  have  been  repeated  attempts  at 
reform — but  subsidies  have  not  de- 
creased. My  solution,  why  not  reduce  the 
size  of  the  program? 

Of  the  six  projects  studied,  OAO 
found  that  even  when  the  taxpayer 
picked  up  all  of  the  interest  costs,  the  re- 
maining cost  of  irrigation  water  was 
from  3  to  50  times  as  high  as  the  Water 
and  Power  Resoiu-ces  Service  will  charge. 
When  interest  at  7.5  percent  is  added  to 
the  equation  the  situation  gets  even 
worse. 

But  the  GAO  states  that  in  four  of  the 
six  cases  studied,  the  fanners  would  be 
able  to  pay  at  least  the  full  costs,  minus 
the  interest,  out  of  Increased  crop  jrlelds. 

And  in  some  cases  these  subsidies  run 
counter  to  our  policies  in  other  areas. 
According  to  Prof.  Thomas  Power  of 
the  University  of  Montana,  73  percent  of 
the  lands  irrigated  by  the  central  Ari- 
zona project  are  tised  for  growing  crops 
which  are  eligible  for  Federal  set-asides 
and  price  supports.  He  estimates  that 
each  farm  irrigated  by  the  project  is 
getting  a  $1.8  million  subsidy.  Talk  about 
millionaire  farmers. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Th*s 
amendment  is  very  moderate,  only  a  $300 
million  cut  as  I  understand  it,  when 
compared  with  the  levd  of  waste  and 
subsidy  produced  by  these  projects.  In 
a  time  of  budget  cutting  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  ironre  ourselves  on  such  a  high 
calorie  diet  of  pork. 

I  thank  mv  irood  friend  from  Ohio  and 
1 3rleld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  ttane? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fundamental    basts    upac    which    the 


amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  based  is  flawed.  He 
has  asked  the  Senate  to  accept  his 
amendment  based  aa  the  proposition 
that  the  social  programs  for  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  argued  are  being  sub- 
stantially cut  and  that  the  capital  im- 
provements for  the  United  States  repre- 
sented in  water  projects  constructed  by  a 
number  of  agencies  are  not  being  cut. 

Yet  even  including  the  proposals  for 
a  different  cost-of-living  formula  in  con- 
nection with  social  security  recipients, 
even  including  all  of  the  proposed 
changes  in  housing  programs,  food 
stamps,  public  assistance,  and  the  like, 
the  net  result  in  those  social  programs 
is  not  a  cut  but  simply  a  somewhat  slow- 
er rate  of  overall  increase  than  was  pro- 
[tosed  by  President  Carter. 

We  have  oigaged  in  entirely  too  much 
of  a  debate  in  this  body,  both  during  the 
time  in  which  we  dealt  with  the  recon- 
ciliation resolution  and  now  on  this  first 
budget  resolution,  in  imprecise  language. 
The  implication  is  that  any  reduction 
from  the  budget  proposed  by  President 
Carter  for  fiscal  year  1982  was  somehow 
or  other  a  cut,  even  though  that  budget 
represented  a  business-as-usual  increase 
in  the  budget  of  the  United  States  at  a 
rate  faster  than  either  our  economic 
growth  or  the  rate  of  inflation. 

In  fact,  of  course,  should  every  aspect 
of  this  body's  suggestions  relating  to  re- 
tirement and  social  security  programs  be 
accepted,  the  result  will  be  a  9-percent 
increase  in  fiscal  year  1982  over  1981.  If 
every  element  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Budget  Committee  on  housing  assistance 
are  accepted,  the  result  will  be  a  20- 
percent  increase  in  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal year  1982  over  1981.  In  the  entire 
function  600  covering  most  of  the  major 
social  programs  of  the  United  States, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  3  percent  over 
fiscal  year  1981,  which  itsdf  represented 
a  19-i)ercent  increase  over  what  was 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  President  actually  proposed  dollar 
reductions  in  connection  with  water 
projects.  His  proposals  were  accepted  in 
the  Gramm-Latta  budget  resoluticm  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  neglects  to 
State  that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
not  only  has  failed  to  Increase  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  61  the 
United  States  in  th's  field  but  has  al- 
ready voted  for  further  decreases.  The 
vers'on  of  the  budRet  before  this  body 
today  includes  a  «200  million  reduction 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  in  both  authority  and 
outlays,  three  times  that  amount  of  re- 
duction In  fiscal  year  1983.  and  another 
similar  reduction  in  1984.  without  regard 
to  the  additional  effect  of  infiation  at 
an. 

The  point  Is.  Mr.  President,  that  in 
this  function,  water  projects  are  accept- 
ing a  fair  share  of  the  President's  pro- 
posa's  for  econmti'c  recoverv  and.  in 
fact,  when  one  looks  at  doPar  fiTures 
and  compares  them  directly  with  the  to- 
tal amoupt  of  iponev  be^nir  snent  on  so- 
cial programs,  th^  cuts  in  "'ater  projects 
are  greater  than  those  1ti  the  soclwl  pro- 
grams which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
defended. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Bfr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  repre- 
sented that  the  total  for  1981  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Water  Power 
Resources  Service  was  $2,159,000,000, 
and  for  1082  was  $2,119,000,000.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  not  agree 
with  those  figures? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  can  agree 
with  those  figiu^s  without  agreeing  that 
they  represent  the  impact  and  scope  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  figures  I  am  quoting  for  water 
resources  include  the  corps,  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  the  River 
Basin  Commissions.  Even  though  the 
totals  overall  in  the  ftmction  are  in  ex- 
cess of  $4  bil'ion,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  cut  already  below  the  President's  pro- 
posed levels  in  those  areas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  Is  It  not  the 
fact  that  the  total  cost  compared  to 
other  cuts  in  the  budget  is  an  insignifi- 
cant $40  million  on  the  total  budget  fig- 
ure of  $4.5  billion? 

Mr.  GORTON.  It  is  interesting  that 
the  cuts  in  all  water  resources  are  slight- 
ly in  excess  this  year  and  greater  next 
year  and  are  true  cuts.  There  are  fewer 
dollars  for  these  functions  than  was  the 
case  in  previous  years,  to  which  in  real 
terms  must,  of  course,  be  added  infla- 
tion. In  connection  with  most,  and  cer- 
tainly the  total  of  the  social  programs, 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
speaking,  there  have  not  been  cuts  at  all, 
but  simply  a  slower  rate  of  Increase.  So 
if  one  takes  the  overall  percentage  ol  the 
entire  spending  of  the  United  States 
represented  by  water  projects  against 
those  of  social  welfare  projects,  the  cuts 
in  water  projects  are  indeed  greater. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  not  inter- 
rupt the  Denator  further,  but  I  will  re- 
spond to  h'm  later. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
speak  about  some  of  the  statutory  as- 
pects of  cost  recovery  and  of  cost-benefit 
analysis  in  connection  with  water  proj- 
ects, and  in  some  respects  the  questions 
which  they  raise  are  legitimate  questions. 
The  administration,  however,  itself  will 
propose  changes  in  water  laws  which  will 
refiect  a  greater  schedule  for  cost  recov- 
eries from  the  beneficiaries  of  these  proj- 
ects than  has  Ijeen  the  case  in  the  past 
several  years. 

I  can  only  point  out  that  each  of  these 
gentlemen  has  been  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  some  period  of  time  and  has  yet 
to  persuade  this  body  or  Congress  to 
make  these  changes,  as  des'rable  as  they 
may  be.  I  do  represent,  however,  that  in 
connection  with  more  realistic  formulas, 
they  will  probably  meet  with  a  very  sig- 
nificant degree  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
even  of  many  of  the  Senators  from  the 
West,  and,  I  suspect,  from  the  South  as 
well. 

In  essence,  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  would  probably  be  counter- 
productive and  would,  beyond  any  ques- 
tion, result  in  greater  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  proposed  amendment,  were  It 


to  be  passed  and  were  it  to  be  reflected 
In  the  ultimate  budget  document,  would 
require  the  cancellation  of  a  number  of 
miiltiyesir  contracts  for  projects  wtiich 
are  currently  under  construction.  Either 
that  investment  would  simply  be  aban- 
doned or  the  cost  of  those  projects  would 
increase. 

Beyond  the  cost  of  capital  increases 
in  connection  with  those  projects  would 
be  the  completely  wasted  amounts  of 
money  on  litigation,  contract  termina- 
tion penalties,  interest,  and  the  like.  It 
is  far  better  to  let  the  problem  of  water 
projects  in  the  future  be  changed  on 
the  basis  of  overall  statutory  reform. 
That  change  can  be  directed  to  insuring 
that  no  such  project  is  authorized  unless 
there  is  clearly  a  cost-benefit  analysis 
which  indicates  that  it  is  of  value  not 
only  to  the  people  whom  it  serves  im- 
mediately in  particular  parts  of  the 
country  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

If  the  reduction  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  be  taken  from  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  it  would  clearly 
contribute  to  the  degradation  of  many 
greatly  valuable  federally-owned  assets 
such  as  dams,  flood  control  structures, 
and  the  like. 

Finally,  of  course,  it  is  important  to 
make  the  point  that  water  projects  are 
not  somehow  by  statute  limited  to  one 
secticMi  of  the  country  as  opposed  to 
others.  Under  some  circumstances.  Mem- 
bers from  the  Northeast  have  not  wished 
water  projects  which  might  otherwise 
be  authorized  in  their  own  areas.  Hood 
control,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  great 
value  to  people  in  the  Central  and  East- 
ern part  of  the  country  as  it  is  to  the 
West. 

We  are  speaking  here  of  the  kind  of 
capital  investments  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been  so  im- 
portant in  the  past  in  creating  gardens 
out  of  deserts,  in  creating  an  infrastruc- 
ture which  has  made  our  economy  as 
strong  as  it  has  been. 

The  importance  of  maintaining,  on  a 
basis  of  sound  principles,  the  growth 
of  an  infrastructure,  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal assets  in  the  United  States,  remains 
today  as  vital  as  it  has  been  in  the  cen- 
tury which  has  preceded  our  time  here 
in  this  body.  Because  the  cuts  proposed 
for  these  projects,  which  are  already 
reflected  in  the  budget,  are  equal  to  or 
exceed  those  of  most  other  major  pro- 
grams taken  as  a  total  by  function,  it 
would  be  improvident  and  unfair  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
5  minutes? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  wiU  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Tower).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  First,  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  good  friend  from  Washington 
for  his  excellent  points.  I  was  not  here 
on  the  floor.  I  had  returned  to  my  office 
and  I  heard  the  melodious  voice  of  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  talking  about 
balancing  budgets  and  cutting  budgets. 
It  was  such  a  joy  to  hear  him  talk  about 
that  kind  of  thing  that  I  decided  I  would 


have  to  come  down  here  and  talk  a  little 
bit,  although  on  this  one  I  must  disagree. 
It  is  really  wonderiul  to  see  what  a  dra- 
matic change  has  occiured  across  this 
land  and  apparently  even  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  last  few  mcmths. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  that  one  of  America's  most 
serious  resource  problems  has  to  do  with 
water  resources  and  water  resource 
policy. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  we  must 
at  this  point  cut  the  water  resources 
budget  significantly — and  we  have.  I  will 
explain,  at  least  from  my  vantage  point 
how  we  have  done  that.  There  is  not  any 
question  but  that  this  is  going  to  be  a 
decade  of  less  money  for  water  resources 
in  America.  It  cannot  be. 

Indeed,  neither  can  it  be  a  decade  of 
the  same  kind  of  water  policy  as  we  have 
had  for  the  last  15  years.  On  that,  I 
joined  with  Senators  like  Senator  Mot- 
KiHAN  and  others  in  saying  that  we  have 
to  change  the  approach.  But  that  does 
not  mean  we  can  get  by  with  less  money, 
at  least  less  than  is  provided  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  couple  of  facts. 
We  are  already  $600  miUion,  between 
1981  and  1983,  under  President  Reagan's 
recommendations  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Now  that  is  not  Just  a  pittance. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money — a  rather  signif . 
leant  cut  from  an  alr^idy  frugal  Reagan 
budget. 

It  is  going  to  require  a  stretch-out  of 
a  number  of  current  construction  ac- 
tivities over  a  much  longer  period.  It 
means  to  denying  any  supplemental  re- 
quests for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  frar 
1981. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
corps  will  have  to  defer  the  continued 
construction  on  lower  priority  projects 
such  as  recreation  projects  or  those  with 
a  low  coE>t-ben^t  ratio.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  mamtam  the  present 
level  of  funding  iar  operaticm  and  main- 
tenance with  no  allowance  for  inflation. 

In  summary,  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  some  way  indicates 
is  not  represraitative  of  this  country,  has 
already  cut  the  Corps  of  Engineers  sub- 
stantially below  the  President. 

Let  me  make  an  even  more  teUing  point 
that  will  deny  validity  to  that  approach 
to  our  deUberations.  The  water  resources 
for  Corps  of  Engineers  and  water  and 
power  resources  service  is  found  m  a 
larger  part  <rf  our  budget,  function  300 — 
natural  resources  and  environment.  That 
includes  water  managem«it,  forest  man- 
agement, the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  recreational  resources,  and 
EPA  regulatory  programs. 

Within  this  budget  function,  this  com- 
mittee is  recommending  a  decline  of  10 
percent  in  real  terms  between  flscal  year 
1980-81  and  a  negative  13  percent  in 
terms  of  real  growth  between  flscal  year 
1981-82. 

There  is  no  other  program  dealing  with 
natural  resources  that  has  been  hit 
harder  than  this  one.  unless  EDA  can  be 
cOTistrued  to  be  a  natiuTd  resource.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  debate  that  issue  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  EDA  is  a  natural 
resource  part  of  our  budget. 
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Water  resources,  forest  manasement, 
land  and  water  conservation,  operation 
of  recreational  resources,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  a  negative 
13  percent  in  terms  of  real  growth  for 
1983.  That  is  where  this  additional  $300 
million  cut  will  show  up,  in  the  function 
as  a  whole. 

We  have  already  cut  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  to  the  bone. 
There  are  many  in  the  country  who  think 
we  have  beoi  coimterproductlve  there. 
But  we  have  gone  along  with  it. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  water 
resources  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased — in  preparation  for  a 
broader  based  national  policy,  but  we 
have  not  done  that.  I  wish  I  had  the 
corps'  figures  on  the  number  of  person- 
nel they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  between 
1981  and  1982. 1  cannot  locate  them  now. 
Before  the  debate  is  over,  if  the  Senator 
takes  his  full  time,  and  I  wish  he  would 
not.  so  we  can  vote,  I  will  get  that  figure. 
It,  too.  is  a  very  large  number  that  they 
will  have  to  cut  back  from  the  corps,  for 
personnel. 

I  think  this  committee  has  acted  ex- 
tremely fairly.  Considering  the  value  of 
these  particular  operations  to  the  South 
and  the  West.  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee has  acted  in  a  biased  manner  in 
regard  to  cuts  made  in  other  programs, 
more  broad  in  nature,  which  might  affect 
even  more  of  America. 

These  are  extreme  cuts  in  a  function 
that  had  already  been  ciulailed  substan- 
tially since  1977  and  1978,  particularly 
in  forest  management  and  water  re- 
sources. If  you  recall,  there  was  not  one 
single  new  start  in  water  projects  for 
the  years  1977  and  1978.  No  omnibus 
water  bill  got  through  Congress. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  the  whole 
method  of  setting  up  priorities,  of  au- 
thorizing projects,  of  deauthorizing  proj- 
ects, the  cost-benefit  approach,  should 
Indeed  be  part  of  this  decade's  manda- 
tory reform.  We  need  a  broader  based 
program,  encompassing  more  States  in 
need  of  water  resource  assistance  not 
now  tvpical  of  the  corps  or  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service.  But  you 
do  not  get  there  bv  slashing  this  function 
an  additional  S300  million. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  one  last  remark  and  I  wUl  yield 
the  floor. 

For  those  who  continue  to  allege  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  an  extremely 
wasteful  operation,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  chop  it  in  light  of  my  remarks 
on  water  resource  needs  and  others  in 
the  Senate  have  remarked  on  water  re- 
source needs  before  me,  let  me  just  tell 
you  that  in  the  last  15  years  the  Coros 
of  Engineers  construction  .<;Dending  has 
dropped  50  percent  in  real  dollars. 

That  Is  In  a  period  of  time  when  the 
demands  have  been  more  rather  than 
less. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
has  also  been  alluded  to  here  and  in  the 
previous  amendment  which  failed,  there 
is  a  ?5-Dercent  diminution  in  the  Bureau 
cA  Reclamation  over  the  same  period  In 
real  dollars. 

So  It  does  not  seem  to  this  Senator 


that  this  is  the  one  to  do  it  on.  Certainly, 
we  are  as  frugal  in  this  function  as  we 
have  been  in  almost  any  other.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  BOSCHWrrz  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
talks  about  a  $681  million  cut.  The  fig- 
ures which  have  been  presented  by  the 
budget  indicate  a  $40  million  cut  from 
the  year  1981  to  1982.  Is  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  talking  about  some  fig- 
ures going  into  1983  and  1984?  Where 
does  he  get  the  $600  million  flgvure?  I 
cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  referring  to  the 
1981  level  which  is  in  this  as  part  of  the 
third  resolution  for  last  year,  the  1982 
and  the  1983  projections  that  follow  from 
it,  and  1984.  If  I  stated  it  otherwise,  I 
apologize. 

If  we  take  the  President's  level,  we  are 
under  him  $600  million  in  both  our  rec- 
onciliation and  our  targets  for  just  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  never  de- 
ceive the  Senate  and  I  would  never  sug- 
gest that.  I  have  great  respect  for  his 
integrity.  But  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  actual  cut  amounts  to  $1,586,000,000 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1981  and 
that  goes  down  to  $1,496,000,000  in  1982. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  construction 
projects.  It  is  a  cut  of  5  percent.  The 
Water  and  Power  Resources  Service  be- 
tween 1981  and  1982  goes  up  from  $517 
million  to  $622  million.  Therefore,  we 
find  a  net  of  $40  million  in  savings.  The 
$671  million  figure  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  amendment  because  that  will 
remain  through  the  years  1982.  1983.  and 
1984.  That  is  based  upon  the  Carter  fig- 
ures which  nobody  is  reconsidering  at 
this  moment. 

I  state  to  the  Senator  that  all  he  has 
cut  or  anticipates  cutting  in  the  budget 
for  the  water  projects  is  $40  million  out 
of  a  total  of  $4.5  billion.  That  compares 
with  a  100-percent  cut  in  the  small  busi- 
ness loan  program,  a  25 -percent  cut  in 
mass  transit  funds.  50  percent  in  job 
training  funds.  66  percent  in  employment 
training  programs.  20  percent  in  student 
grants.  100  percent  in  DA  programs.  100 
percent  in  Appalachian  regional  fimding. 
and  20  percent  in  commimity  develop- 
ment block  grants. 

Even  if  my  amendment  were  to  pass,  it 
would  only  amount  to  approximately  7 
or  7.5  percent  in  cuts.  $300  mlU'on  as 
against  $4.5  billion.  With  the  $4.5  billion 
now  in  here.  I  believe  that  figure  amounts 
to  something  less  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
have  30  seconds  to  respond,  but  I  want 
to  make  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  I  believe  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Hollimcs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  Hampsh're 
<Mr.  HuMPHRry)  have  30  minutes  to 
speak  on  the  resolution,  that  th's  order 
take  the  place  of  the  amendment  pre- 
viously scheduled  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Nebraska   (Mr.  Exon),  and  that  this 


agreement  in  no  way  alter  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  ordering  a  se- 
ries of  amendments  on  last  Friday.  I 
might  say  this  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Exon  also. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  I  imderstand 
it,  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement  provides  for  a  series  of 
amendments  without  precluding  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment thereafter.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  repeat  my  remarks  for  a  moment. 
When  you  look  at  this  Iimctlon,  Mr. 
President,  you  see  the  items  In  It  that  I 
have  enumerated.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
a  13 -percent  negative  real  growth  In 
1982  for  the  composite  of  programs 
within  it.  including  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund,  water  resources  In 
both  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  their 
maintenance  roles,  their  construction 
roles.  EPA  construction  grants,  which  are 
also  water  oriented — we  have  made  sig- 
nificant cuts  in  this  function  without  the 
additional  $300  million  decrease.  Again, 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  this  amend- 
ment. I  yield  the  fioor.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  double-checked 
these  figures  so  let  me  make  the  record 
clear  as  to  exactly  what  occurred  with 
respect  to  water  project  construction. 
For  fiscal  year  1982  you  will  remember 
we  had  a  cut  of  $117  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $88  million  in  outlays  con- 
tained in  the  reconciliation  resolution. 
In  the  first  concurrent  resolution,  we 
provided  for  an  additional  cut  in  fiscal 
year  1982  of  $112  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $61  million  in  outlays.  This 
is  a  total  cut  of  $229  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $149  million  in  outlays. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  9.6  per- 
cent in  budget  authority  and  6.3  percent 
in  outlays  from  fiscal  year  1982  current 
policy. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  mention  cuts 
of  less  than  1  percent  and  a  $40  million 
figure.  But  I  wanted  to  place  somewhere 
in  the  record  the  accurate  amounts  of 
exactly  what  we  have  cut  in  water  proj- 
ect construction  costs. 

Furthermore,  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984.  we  have  instituted  higher  user 
charges.  We  assumed  a  total  of  $650  mil- 
lion in  waterway  and  deeo  port  user 
charges  for  1983  and  $695  million  in  1984. 

So  we  did  not  just  look  at  all  other 
programs,  cut  them,  and  then  bvpass  the 
Issue  when  we  got  to  water  projects.  In 
fact,  we  had  quite  a  debate  on  it  and 
made  significant  cuts.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  cope,  even  in  mv  own  State,  with  the 
high  tnfiation  costs  in  these  projects.  We 
stretch  out  or  delay  until  we  are  past 
this  high  inflation  period.  Then  we  will 
get  a  better  value  for  the  amounts  ex- 
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pended   on   these   valuable   projects.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLXNGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
did  we  eter  debate  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee the  water  reclamation  projects? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
discuss  the  issue.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  constantly  reminded  us  about  rec- 
lamation and  water  projects.  He  men- 
tioned that  and  tobacco  subsidies  at 
every  chance.  We  did  not  debate  the 
order  of  priorities,  but  we  heard  a  lot 
about  It. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  would 
call  a  formal  debate  within  the  commit- 
tee, but  the  Budget  Committee  consid- 
ered cuts  in  this  program  just  as  it  did 
In  aU  other  programs.  Mr.  President,  the 
cuts  in  water  project  construction 
amount  to  almost  a  10-percent  cut  from 
the  1982  fiscal  year  current  policy  level. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
my  good  friend,  whether  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  we  increased  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Services  fr<Mn  $573  million  to 
$623  million;  and  when  he  talks  about 
some  cut  of  $117  million  in  authoriza- 
tion and  $88  million  in  outlays,  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is  comparing  that  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  President  Reagan's 
budget  had  substantial  cuts  from  cur- 
rent policy,  and  the  Budget  Committee 
cut  slightly  more.  That  is  what  my  fig- 
ures refer  to,  the  current  policy  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  I  point  out 
that  the  figure  of  $573  million  is  cur- 
rent policy;  the  figure  of  $623  million  is 
the  1982  figure,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$50  million. 

The  flrire  that  I  have  with  respect  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  $1,586,000,000 
cut  to  the  $1,496,000,000,  which  is  a  cut 
of  5.5  percent,  is  a  cut  against  current 
policy.  So  we  cannot  talk  about  a  cut 
against  Reagan  policy;  we  are  talking 
about  a  cut  against  actual  figures,  which 
is  what  is  happening  to  every  other  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  figures  the  Sen- 
ator is  using  are  mixing  the  1981  and 
1982  fiscal  years.  When  I  referred  to  the 
cuts,  it  was  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1982  only. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  'or 
yielding.  Mr.  President,  I  support  this 
amendment  to  reduce  spending  for 
water  resources  projects  by  $300  million 
below  the  level  recommended  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19.  I  have  long 
felt  that  this  is  an  area  of  the  Federal 
budget  which  is  rife  with  waste  and 
where  major  p^cy  reforms  are  long 
overdue. 

Last  year,  in  fact,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution, I  offered  an  amendment  which 
called  for  a  $500  million  cut  in  this  area. 


After  a  sphited  debate,  the  amendment 
was  narrowly  defeated. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  spend- 
ing reductions  embodied  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  19,  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  continuing  business- 
as-usual  in  the  water  resources  budget. 
Last  year's  vote  should  be  reversed — and 
reversed  by  a  resounding  margin. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  makes 
no  judgments  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  any  particular  water  resources  proj- 
ect. Rather,  it  simply  acknowledges  that 
not  all  projects  are  urgent  or  high  pri- 
ority, and  that  many,  in  fact,  are  emi- 
nently postponable — some  indefinitely. 

Approval  of  the  amendment  will  also 
acknowledge  that  a  larger  share  of  the 
burden  of  subsidizing  water  projects 
should  be  shifted  from  the  backs  of  tax- 
payers to  the  pocketbooks  of  those  who 
benefit  most  from  their  construction. 
Greater  application  of  the  principle  to 
water  resources  projects  should  have 
taken  place  long  ago.  To  do  so  now,  I 
think,  will  be  entirely  consistent  with 
the  direction  and  thrust  of  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  water  re- 
sources policy,  if  one  can  properly  label 
it  a  policy,  is  a  national  embarrassment. 
It  routinely  diverts  high  amounts  of  our 
national  resources  and  capital  to  ques- 
tionable and  marginal  projects.  It  sup- 
ports an  agenda  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, ignores  present  national  needs.  It 
is  a  process  founded,  nourished,  and 
sanctioned  by  political  clout  and  custom. 
It  Is  a  process  that  has  long  been  con- 
sidered sacrosanct — a  legislative  enclave 
seemingly  immune  to  attack.  While 
many  worthwhile  programs  are  dras- 
tically reduced  in  an  effort  to  slow  the 
rate  of  growth  in  Federal  spending,  only 
token  cuts  are  proposed  in  the  water 
resources  budget. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  in  setting 
our  Nation's  spending  priorities,  we  show 
little  reluctance  to  cut  needed  health, 
education,  and  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

For  example,  we  terminated  the  weath- 
erization  program,  merged  it  into  a  com- 
munity development  block  grant  program 
now  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  HUD.  even 
though  80  percent  of  those  funds  tradi- 
tionally go  to  urban  areas,  not  to  the 
rural.  Impoverished  areas  of  this  country. 
We  cut  the  fuel  assistance  program  by 
some  25  percent.  Yet  we  display  no  incli- 
nation to  Imnose  a  fairer  share  of  the 
budget-cutting  burden  on  water  resources 
projects.  This  speaks  volumes  about  our 
priorities  and  our  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  millions  of  less  fortimate  Americans. 

Trading  political  favors  at  public  ex- 
pense is  hardly  a  new  game.  In  no  area 
is  the  practice  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  water  resources  budget.  Just  as  the 
cherry  blossoms  arrive  in  Washington 
every  spring,  so  too  does  a  legion  of  sup- 
plicants seeking  favored  treatment  for 
their  local  water  projects.  It  is  a  ritual 
that  has  been  repeated  for  decades,  with 
only  the  names  and  the  faces  changing. 
Clearly,  our  present  economic  dlCBcul- 
tles  demand  that  we  rethink  past  prac- 
tices, however  sanctioned  by  custom.  No 
program  or  policy  should  be  Immime 


from  scrutiny,  notwithstanding  the 
strengths  of  Its  constituency.  And  few 
programs  have  a  constituency  as  strong 
as  water  resources  projects. 

Not  long  ago,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  offered  the 
following  candid  assessment  of  the  pres- 
ent system  for  authorizing  and  funding 
water  projects: 

The  United  States  «tesper»tely  needs  » 
water  policy,  but  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  make  some  major  changes,  the  work  of 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  will  continue  to  be  a  wlUy-nUly 
process,  listening  to  a  few  Congressional 
witnesses  about  their  pet  projects,  and  the 
situation  win  get  worse  .  .  .  There  Is  no  effort 
to  identify  priorities.  We  sit  here  in  the  com- 
mittee and  just  authorize  and  send  every- 
thing on  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Our  current  policy  Is  simply  ad  hoc  Every 
Congress  finds  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  coming  up  In  the  last  15  days.  We 
push  through  an  80-page  bill  with  300  proj- 
ects; most  of  the  Senators  couldn't  pro- 
nounce half  of  the  names  of  the  projects. 

Other  members  of  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
have  been  equally  critical  of  the  current 
process.  Senator  Simpson  remarked  dur- 
ing a  markup  session  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors legislation  that — 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  slush  fund  of 
projects  to  raid  the  Treasury  ...  a  parade 
of  turkeys.  You'd  never  put  a  nickel  of  your 
own  money  Into  some  of  these  projects. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in  one 
of  many  reports  on  the  subject,  noted  the 
following  major  deficiencies  In  the  pres- 
ent process  for  authorizing  and  funding 
water  projects: 

Cost  estimates  presented  to  Congress 
for  water  resources  construction  au- 
thorization are  not  based  oti  reliable  in- 
formatKm.  As  a  result.  Federal  water 
projects  are  generally  experiencing 
large  cost  growth  over  the  cost  estimates 
presented  to  the  Craigress  at  the  time 
the  projects  were  authorized  for  con- 
struction; 

Because  there  are  far  too  many  proj- 
ects for  the  available  fimdlng  to  con- 
struct each  project  at  Its  optimum  rate, 
improvements  are  needed  to  set  priori- 
ties so  that  the  highest  priority  projects 
can  be  constructed  efficiently,  while 
those  with  the  lowest  priority  be  de- 
ferred or  perhaps  left  unfimded.  Delays 
and  backlogs  causing  cost  growth  on  ma- 
jor programs  could  be  reduced  if  pri- 
orities were  pnverly  established  and 
transmitted  to  Congress; 

Both  the  corps  and  the  Water  Power 
and  Resources  Service,  formerly  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  provide  mcomplete 
conceptual  design  data  f<M-  use  by  Ccm- 
gress  in  authorizing  large  amounts  of 
funding  to  construct  major  water  re- 
sources projects; 

More  should  be  done  by  the  afwemen- 
tioned  agencies  to  provide  a  better  basis 
for  congressional  decision  on  the  need 
for  a  particular  project  and  the  best  al- 
ternative for  meeting  that  need.  For  the 
most  part,  GAO's  criticisms  remain  valid 
today. 

Although  the  GAO's  study  did  not 
dwdl  at  length  on  the  development  ol 
benefit-cost  ratios  for  Federal  water 
projects,  this  has  been  an  area  of  great 
ccKicem  to  me  for  some  time.  Coitral  to 
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the  formulation  of  the  benefit-cost  ntlo 
la  the  chotee  <tf  the  interest  or  discount 
r»te. 

Let  me  speak  m  a  personal  note  here. 
I  am  not  talking  about  any  speclflc  proj- 
ect, but  we  can  raise  the  subject  of 
Didcey-Lincoln,  which  Is  a  word  that  has 
been,  cotalnly,  if  not  bandied  about 
these  Chambers,  at  least  discussed  In  the 
Chambers  ol  both  Houses  for  the  past  10 
ot  12  years.  There  is  a  project  which  I 
hope,  finally,  this  year,  will  meet  its  ter- 
mlnattOQ — If  not  in  the  committee,  then 
certainly  on  this  floor.  It  is  a  project  that 
would  cost  about  a  billion  and  a  half 
taxpayer  dollars  to  construct  a  dam  big- 
ger than  the  Aswan  Dam  of  Egypt,  that 
would  produce,  following  its  construc- 
tion, roughly  2  hours  of  peaking  power  a 
day — ^just  the  kind  of  power  that  New 
England  does  not  need;  just  the  kind  of 
power  that  studies  that  have  been  done 
show  can  be  avoided,  the  use  al  it,  the 
consumption  of  It.  Yet,  year  after  year, 
the  study  of  that  particular  project  has 
been  authorised  and  funded  in  this 
Chamber. 

Bfr.  President.  I  suggest  there  are  a 
number  of  other  Dlckey-Llncolns  buried 
In  this  particular  bill. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know,  many 
water  projects  survive  largely  because 
Congress  continues  to  permit  the  use 
of  a  ludicrously  low  discount  rate  in 
judging  their  economic  viability.  Dickey- 
Lincoln  was  one  in  question.  Three-and- 
a-quarter  percent  interest  rate.  I  ask 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  where  they  can 
borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  3  Va  percent 
interest. 

I  should  like  to  meet  that  person,  be- 
cause I  have  some  loans  I  would  like 
to  take  out.  An  interest  rate  of  aVi  per- 
cent Is  the  standard  by  which  that  par- 
ticular project's  viability  is  determined 
to  be  valid  and  meritorious  and  cost 
efficient  and  effective. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  to  justify  al- 
most any  project  if  the  discount  rate 
Is  low  enough.  However,  when  we  subsi- 
dize water-development  projects  through 
the  use  of  unrealistically  low  inter- 
est rates  to  produce  an  artificially  favor- 
able cost-benefit  ratio,  we  are  doing  so 
at  the  expense  of  some  other  activity 
where  Federal  funds  could  be  more  pro- 
ductively used.  This  practice  not  only 
represents  an  exercise  in  self-deception, 
but  yields  an  extremely  poor  return  on 
the  taxpayer's  investment. 

The  time  to  end  this  charade  is  at 
hand.  I  remain  prepared  to  support 
water  resource  projects  which  can  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  but  I  am  tired  of 
being  asked  to  support  economic  cripples 
which  cannot  possibly  pass  muster  in  the 
marketplace. 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  amendment 
strikes  a  sensitive  nerve  with  many  of 
my  Senate  colleagues.  One  never  ques- 
tions the  virtues  of  motherhood,  apple 
pie.  and  water  projects  without  inviting 
a  vigorous  dissent.  Past  skirmishes  over 
water  policy  reforms  have  left  the  bat- 
tlefield littered  with  the  corpses  of  re- 
formers, so  I  do  not  underestimate  for 
even  a  moment,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  this  matter. 

Iflrmly  beUeve,  however,  that  the  time 
»  npe  to  reexamine  past  practices  in 


this  area.  The  need  for  fiscal  restraint 
has  imposed  a  special  obligation  on  this 
Congress  to  reform  its  ways,  and  to 
abandon  practices  which  are  wasteful, 
parochial,  and  frequently  inflationary. 

The  budget  resolution  is  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  mandating  needed  re- 
forms in  our  water-development  policy, 
and  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  boost  that  Is  necessary  to 
get  this  process  underway. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yieldmg. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  opposed  to  the  development  of 
the  South  and  West,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port a  budget  such  as  the  one  before  us, 
which  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
to  reduce  funds  for  developing  the  dis- 
tressed areas  of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west while  leaving  the  water  projects  in- 
tact. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  funds  restored 
to  the  EDA,  but  that  approach  has  been 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  So  this  amend- 
ment does  not  transfer  funds.  It  simply 
cuts  $300  million  from  a  water  project 
fund  that  is  now  at  $2.1  billion  for  con- 
struction. 

If  we  are  going  to  cut  all  the  programs 
we  should  cut  water  projects  as  well,  the 
total  of  which  amounts  to  $4.5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  man  whose 
name  has  become  legend  in  this  coun- 
try, as  he  wielded  that  knife,  as  he  wield- 
ed that  cleaver.  It  is  he  who  has  been 
given  the  credit,  if  that  be  the  appro- 
priate word,  for  having  cut  the  budget, 
and  that  Is  David  Stockman.  I  read  what 
David  Stockman  said  about  water  proj- 
ects on  June  18,  1980: 

I  think  It  Is  about  time  that  someone  blew 
the  whistle  around  here  on  the  misguided 
notion  that  giant  public  works  projects  are 
unambiguously  In  the  national  Interest,  are 
an  undisguised,  unequivocal  economic  bless- 
ing just  because  some  one  comes  up  with  a 
mechanical  count  showing  the  number  of 
construction  jobs,  the  number  of  perma- 
nent Jobs,  the  amount  of  barge  traffic,  the 
amount  of  revenues  that  might  be  generated 
by  the  completion  of  a  project  of  this  sort, 
or  even  If  they  cc»ne  up  with  an  artlflclally 
contrived  cost-benefit  ratio  demonstrating 
that  this  might  be  a  viable  Idea. 

Said  David  Stockman,  as  a  Member  of 
the  House: 

I  would  submit  to  this  House  that  all  of 
those  conclusions  about  the  worthiness  of 
projects  based  on  that  sort  of  reasoning  em- 
ploy single-entry  bookkeeping,  employ  only 
a  partlcal  account  of  what  the  real  econom- 
ics are.  what  the  real  Impact  Is  of  going 
ahead  with  a  project  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
how  Mr.  Stockman,  who  was  so  opposed 
to  the  water  projects  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House,  who  is  so  anxious 
to  balance  the  budget,  who  has  been  so 
willing  to  take  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  kids,  who  has  been  willing  to  put  the 
burden  of  cutting  this  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor,  who  has  been  totally 
unconcerned  about  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans and  their  opportunity  to  get  their 
kids  to  college  or  their  ability  to  pay  for 
the  school  lunch  program,  which  will 
double  in  cost  if  they  earn  more  than 
$11,000  or  $15,000  a  year,  who  has  not 
been  concerned  about  veterans'  counsel- 


ing programs  titMii  have  been  cut  back, 
who  has  not  been  concerned  about  the 
WIC  program  which  attends  to  the  prob- 
lems of  pregnant  women  and  infant 
children — I  do  not  understand  how  this 
person  has  so  much  changed  his  colors 
that  in  less  than  a  year,  he  has  failed 
to  use  the  same  cleaver  to  come  down  on 
water  projects. 

I  am  proud  that  an  organization  such 
as  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  does 
not  look  at  one  project  as  being  better 
than  another  project  but  Is  totally  con- 
sistent in  its  position,  in  saying  that 
there  Is  no  reason  not  to  be  cutting  back 
on  water  projects. 

I  say  to  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  consider  themselves  the  great  cchi- 
servatives  of  America,  "Where  are  you 
today?  Where  will  you  be  on  this  amend- 
ment? Will  you  be  concerning  yourself 
only  about  your  selfish  local  concerns? 
Will  you  be  concerned  about  the  particu- 
lar water  project  that  is  in  your  back- 
yard, or  will  you  have  a  sense  of  con- 
sistency? Are  you  willing  to  stand  up 
and  be  coimted?" 

There  are  few  enough  over  there  who 
in  the  past  have  been  willing  to  stand  up. 
but  I  say  that  in  this  issue,  that  is  what 
we  are  talking  about — consistency.  We 
are  talking  about  a  sense  of  integrity 
with  respect  to  balancing  the  budget. 
We  are  talking  about  being  fair  and  just 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  the  National  Taxpayers  Union  put 
it: 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  failure  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  substantial  reductions 
In  spending  on  unnecessary  water  project 
construction. 

They  go  on  in  their  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator: 

Tn  its  1978  report  ...  the  OAO  noted 
that  the  Federal  water  development  agencies 
"stUl  have  problems  preparing  accurate,  uni- 
form, logically  developed  benefit-cost  ratios." 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Inspector 
General  of  Interior  has  completed  audits 
on  the  management  of  various  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  basin  wide  projects  .  .  .  These 
audits  reveal  repeated  patterns  of  unbusi- 
ness-like  decisions  and  failure  to  protect  the 
public's  pockett>ook. 

Said  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
in  concluding: 

Across-the-board  cuts  should  be  more  than 
Just  rhetoric:  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
spending  must  be  eliminated  If  we  are  to 
balance  the  budget  and  restore  fiscal  In- 
tegrity to  the  economy.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Metaenbaum  amendment  to  cut 
S300  million  from  this  water  construction 
area. 

The  National  Taxpayers  Union  has 
summarized  the  argtunent.  The  ball  Is 
now  in  the  court  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  note  with  interest 
whether  or  not  those  who  are  concerned 
about  budget  cutting  and  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  conservatism,  and  who  came 
here  under  an  aura  of  conservatism  and 
balancing  the  budget,  will  vote  on  a 
parochial  basis  or  whether  they  will  vote 
with  the  courage  and  conviction  they 
talked  about  when  they  were  out  on  the 
campaign  trail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
might  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington that  after  he  makes  his  comments 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment remains  the  same  now  as  it  did 
when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  presented 
his  amendment. 

The  Budget  Committee,  whatever  its 
composition,  has  in  fact  already  provided 
real  cuts  in  the  functions  to  which  this 
amendment  applies,  cuts  in  dollars,  even 
greater  cuts  in  percentages  than  under 
previous  appropriations  for  the  subjects. 
At  least  a  fair  share  of  these  cuts  have 
been  imposed  on  this  fimction  as  com- 
pared with  other  functions  in  this  budget. 
In  most  of  the  broad  social  functions 
to  which  the  Senator  speaks,  the  so- 
called  cuts  are  not  cuts  at  all,  but  simply 
reductions  in  increased  rates  of  expendi- 
ture. 

It  is  appropriate  to  begin  a  reform  of 
the  way  In  which  water  projects  are  au- 
thorized. It  is  at  the  same  time  foolish 
to  stop  building  those  already  under  con- 
struction and  to  end  up  spending  more 
money  for  nothing  than  we  will  spend  for 
their  completion. 

In  coimection  with  all  of  the  physical 
resources  reductions,  it  is  the  South  and 
the  West  which  have  the  larger  share  of 
those  reductions  as  opposed  to  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  budget  in  this 
respect  is  a  fair  one.  It  is,  I  beUeve,  better 
than  the  one  which  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  us,  but  it  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tributed unequally  in  respect  to  the  social 
programs  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  spoke. 

This  amendm«it  should  be  defeated 
and  we  should  continue  on  our  way  to- 
ward the  passage  of  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution and  our  conference  committee 
with  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jrielded  back. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  secmd. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roU; 

Mr.  ETTEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Oocb- 
RAH) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jep- 
scN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QnATLE>,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  RnmiuH)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  ttie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CocHKAir)  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bxntpns) , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahnon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DUSTOiT).  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KxNVEDT)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tomessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sassxr)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.] 
YBAS— 39 


Bentaen 

Glenn 

Nlcklea 

Biden 

Gmadey 

Nunn 

Boacbwltc 

Heinz 

Pel 

Bradley 

Helms 

Percy 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Prozmire 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Byrd,  Bobert  C 

.Hasten 

Both 

Cbafee 

Leatay 

SimpeoD 

Ooben 

Levin 

Specter 

Diron 

Lugar 

Taongas 

tkxld 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Doie 

Metzenbaum 

WUllams 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Eae^eton 

Moynihac 
NAYS— 52 

AbdBor 

Ooldwater 

UuilBowskl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Baucua 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boran 

Hawkins 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Hayakawa 

SchmUt 

CbUes 

Heflln 

Staffcrd 

Cranston 

Hnlllngs 

Stennts 

D'Amato 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Danfortb 

Johoatoo 

Symma 

DeConcinl 

Kassebftum 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Long 

WaUop 

East 

Mataunaga 

Warner 

Exoo 

Mattlasly 

ZorinAy 

Ford 

McClure 

Own 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Huddleaton 

Quayie 

CuDiuaa 

Jepaen 

Rudman 

Oocbran 

Kennedy 

SMscr 

So  Mr.  Mbtzknbaum's  amendment  (UP 
No.  79)  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  please 
come  to  order. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

osoEK  or  paocEDtraz 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  intends  to  speak 
on  tomorrow  instead  of  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  on  his 
behalf  for  recognition  today  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  so  we  may  hear  the 
Senator? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat the  request. 

I  am  advised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMPHRET)  that  his  plans  now  have 
changed  and  he  will  make  his  presenta- 
tion tomorrow  instead  of  today.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  be  vitiated  at  tiiis  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  i»x>ceeded  to  call 
the  roIL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand,  as  a  matter  of  conv«iience,  that 
the  Senate  would  be  better  served  and 
Members  would  be  accommodated  by 
changing  the  sequence  of  the  amend- 
ments. I  am  told  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxkirx,  is  ready  to 
proceed  at  this  time  rather  than  the  time 
previously  assigned  to  his  amendment.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  coisent  that  the 
Proxmire  amendment  be  the  next 
amendment  to  be  ccmsidered  by  the  Sen- 
ate,   without    changing    the    sequence 

thereafter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ah- 
drews).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordo'ed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Soiator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  ,  wishes  to  have  his 
slot  vacated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Exon  amendment  be  deleted 
from  tiie  list  previously  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  OTd«ed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  would  be  good 
enough  to  provide  several  slots  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  other  slots,  it  would  be  appreciated. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
be  glad  to,  but  I  will.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  could  tell  me  how 
many  amendments  he  might  have  in 
mmd   and   what   the   subject   matters 

might  be.  .^     ^  , 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  anticipate  there  may  be  In  the 
area  of  four  amendments,  some  of  which 
would  have  to  do  with  tax  expenditures 
and  others  which  may  relate  to  slightly 
more  controversial  subjects. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  difficult  with  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  but  in  each  case  so  far  we  have 
designated  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  we  could  with- 
hold the  request  for  him,  with  the  as- 
surance that  I  will  make  a  request  on 
his  behalf,  while  we  confer  on  how  ex- 
actly to  describe  those  amendments. 

Ui.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  problem  tm  the  three,  on  the 
tax  expenditures.  One  has  to  do  with 
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eaaauadXts  stnddlw  and  oo*  has  to  do 
with  capital  gains  on  timber  aad  Uie 
other  one  has  to  do  with  intangible  drill- 
ing eosta  of  oU  companies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor iMmld  like  those  three  sequenced  in 
at  the  oonelttslan  of  the  list  we  have  now 
provided  tat  on  those  subjects,  is  that 

correct? 

Mr.  MSTZKNBAUM.  That  Is  correct; 
each  ooe  separate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Would  the  Senator  be 
agreeable  to  reducing  the  time  for  those 
amendments  below  the  time  allocated 
under  the  statute? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes.  I  would  say 

a  half  hoortoa  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  half  hour  to  a  side? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  President. 

if  the  Senator  wlU  yield.  I  would  suggest 

that   the   Senatw   proceed   with   that 

request.   

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  no  objection.  I  win  go 
ahead  and  sequence  the  amendments 
now.  I  assume  the  amendments  are  ger- 
mane. As  described,  they  appear  to  be. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  amend- 
ments heretofore  provided  for,  there  be 
provlsian  for  three  amendments  Just 
now  described  in  favM-  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  Of  course, 
there  would  be  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  the  amendments  be  germane. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  question? 
At  the  time  I  agreed  to  the  sequencing 
that  the  Senate  just  ordered.  I  had  in 
hand  but  was  not  aware  of  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  fw 
an  amendment  by  him  to  be  sequenced 
at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senattn-  would  object  to  my  sched- 
uling the  Boilings  amendment  ahead  of 
his  three  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

TiM  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  rcdl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  TtSi. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

VP    AMKIfDlCKJfT    NO.    (O 

(PnrpoM:  To  pronde  m  balanced  tradget  in 
flacal   jtmz    1983) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fonows: 
The  Senator  from   WUconalii   (Ur.  Pao«- 

MiBK).  (or  tUnuelf,  Mr.  DcCoNcam.  and  Mr. 

Habbt  F.  Btbo.  Jb.,  proposes  an  xinprlnted 

amendment  numbered  80. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  "STTS.IOO.OOO,- 
000:"  and  subatltute  "•OM.  100,000.000:". 

On  page  3.  line  31,  strike  "SSSg.lOO.OOO,- 
000:"  and  substitute   "$460,300,000,000:". 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "M8.800.000,000:" 
and  substitute  "$0:". 

On  P*ge  S.  line  B,  strike  "t  1,00 1,300,000,- 
000;"  and  substitute  "$1,043,400,000:". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  "$91,400,000,000;" 
and  substitute  "$43,600,000,000;". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which,  I  think,  is  long, 
long  overdue.  It  is  an  amendment  which, 
if  the  American  public  could  be  here  and 
all  could  vote,  of  the  222  million  Amer- 
icans or  230  million  Americans  they 
would  vote  100  to  1  for  this  amendment. 
I  think  in  spite  of  that,  the  amendment 
faces  a  rocky  future.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  would  balance  the  budget 
this  year.  It  wipes  out  the  $48.8  biUion 
deficit  proposed  on  page  3,  line  4  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19  by  a  fur- 
ther cut  in  spending  of  $48.8  billion.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  tax  cut. 

Let  me  just  read  from  Thursday's  WaU 
Street  Journal,  because  that  journal.  I 
think,  gave  one  big  reason  why  the  time 
has  come  for  this  amendment. 

The  top  policy  story  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  "Strange 
Welcome.  Wall  Street  Is  Greeting  Presi- 
dent's Program  with  Jitters,  Turmoil. 
'Lack  of  Confldoice'  Cited;  but  Reagan 
Aides  Stress  LcMig-Rim  Inflation  Cure." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"What  the  h—  Is  going  on  here?"  aaks  a 
Wall  Street  Investment  banker.  'The  flnan- 
clal  community  has  their  team  in  Washing- 
ton— President  Reagan  is  their  man."  Yet,  he 
notes,  "there's  real  chaoa"  In  the  financial 
markets. 

The  recent  surge  In  Interest  rates  has 
caused  sharp  losses  on  Wall  Street  and  gen- 
erated dismay  In  Washington.  Some  admin- 
istration offlclals  blame  unsteady  monetary 
poUcy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  a 
top  White  House  official  concedes  that  the 
recent  turmoil  in  the  financial  markets  "In- 
dicates a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  President's 
program." 

Mr.  President.  I  offered  a  similar  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  last  year.  That 
amendment  would  have  cut  expenditures 
by  $23  billion— from  $633  billion  to  $610 
billion  to  bring  a  balanced  budget. 

Only  18  Senators  voted  for  that 
amendment,  largely  on  the  grounds  that 
cutting  $23  biUion  from  the  budget  was 
impossible.  It  could  not  be  done.  It  was 
too  much.  It  was  unrealistic.  Those  were 
the  arguments.  But  they  were  wrong. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  now,  through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  the  President. 
OMB,  and  the  Budget  Committee,  already 
cut  at  least  $20  billion  more  than  my 
amendment  last  year  would  have  cut 
from  this  year's  budget. 

So  It  could  have  been  done.  We  could 
have  passed  the  amendment  last  year 


and    done    it.    It    would    have    been 
realistic. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  It  win  not  be 
argued  that  there  is  not  $48.8  billion 
which  we  can  cut.  That  is  only  7  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  outlays  proposed 
in  this  resolution,  and  that  cut  can  be 
made  if  we  are  determined  to  do  it. 

Prom  the  legislative  history  of  budget 
resolutions  it  is  now  clear  that  we  could 
have  balanced  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
if  we  had  been  determined  to  do  so  last 
year.  Instead,  we  are  getting  ourselves 
into  a  bigger  and  deeper  mess  every  time 
we  refuse  to  face  up  to  the  balanced 
budget  issue. 

The  sd^ond  rebuttal  argument  I  want 
to  make  right  up  front  is  this: 

The  technicians  argue  that  if  we  cut 
$48.8  billion  in  spending  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  revenues  wlU  decrease  and 
that  to  get  a  bctlanced  budget  one  must 
cut  much  more  than  that.  They  get  that 
by  taking  a  series  of  assumptions  and 
putting  it  through  their  Keyneslan  com- 
puters. 

Frankly.  I  think  it  is  hogwash.  I  do 
not  buy  it.  Here  is  why: 

If  we  can  cut  another  $48.8  billion  from 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  many  things 
will  happen. 

First,  there  wlU  be  $48.8  billion  in  cred- 
it that  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
borrow.  Iliat  will  have  a  major  effect  on 
interest  rates.  It  will  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  credit  markets  by  that  amount, 
which  win  help  bring  down  interest  rates. 
I  might  point  out.  Mr.  President,  in- 
cidentally, that,  as  we  aU  know,  in  in- 
terest rates  as  well  as  employment  there 
is  an  enormous  psychological  factor.  The 
reason  why  the  article  I  read  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  so  appropriate  is 
that  that  article  indicates  that  the  finan- 
cial markets  are  in  turmoil  because  they 
do  not  have  the  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  It  is  psychological. 

What  would  give  them  confidence? 
What  would  give  them  confidence  is  posi- 
tive, concrete,  specific  action  this  year, 
not  the  same  old  thing  we  have  been 
hearing  year  after  year.  "Maybe  not  this 
year  but  next  year,  or  2  years  from  now. 
or  3  years  or  4  years  from  now." 

This  year.  This  is  the  kind  of  action 
that  would  result  in  convincing  the  credit 
markets  we  mean  business. 

The  Federal  debt  now  turns  over  an- 
nually. That  is,  we  have  a  maturity  of 
less  than  a  year. 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  level  of  interest  rates 
lower  than  presently  assumed,  billions 
of  dollars  in  savings  on  financing  the  na- 
tional debt  alone  will  be  saved. 

Second,  we  now  have  a  series  of  in- 
dustries which  are  flat  on  their  backs 
because  of  high  interest  rates.  Housing 
is  a  basket  case.  Construction  in  general 
is  in  great  difficulty.  No  one  can  borrow 
the  money  needed  to  build  houses,  to  pay 
the  mortgage  rates  for  a  new  home,  or 
to  get  the  up  front  money  which  con- 
struction jobs  must  have. 

I  think  all  of  us  have  talked  to  -the 
homebuilders  in  our  States  and  talked 
to  young  couples  who  want  to  buy  a 
home.  That  15-  and  16-percent  mortgage 
rate,  average  mortgage  rate,  the  highest 
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in  the  history  of  our  country  by  far.  la 
simply  killing  this  Industry. 

Good  homebuilders.  efficient,  hard- 
working, competent  people  who  have 
done  a  great  Job  for  years  and  have  been 
successful  for  years,  are  now  out  of  busi- 
ness. Tties  cannot  continue. 

That  is  a  small  business  Industry,  an 
industry  that  provides  a  tremendous 
amount  of  employment.  It  is  vital  to  our 
growth.  But  high  interest  rates  are  kiU- 
ing  it. 

If  anybody  has  a  better  solution  for 
bringing  interest  rates  down  and.  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  I  would  like  to  hear 
It. 

Mr.  President,  year  after  year,  and  I 
have  been  on  the  Banking  Committee 
now  for  23  years,  we  have  the  head  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  come  and 
testify  before  us.  They  teU  us,  year  after 
year,  that  the  one  way  we  can  act  to  get 
interest  rates  down  is  to  balance  ^he 
budget,  cut  Federal  spending,  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  credit 
markets.  They  have  made  that  case  re- 
peatedly. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  they  are  right. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  disputed 
that,  felt  that  by  some  kind  of  hocus  po- 
cus.  some  kind  of  strange  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  which  operates  in  ways 
that  many  people  do  not  understand  or 
do  not  want  to  understand,  they  can  get 
interest  rates  down  without  a  responsi- 
ble fiscal  jwlicy  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  is  no  way,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
more  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  one  way  we  can  do  it  is 
to  begin  to  bring  our  fiscal  affairs  under 
control,  balance  the  budget,  and  begin  to 
reduce  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  auto  sales  are  hurting 
because  of  the  cost  of  money.  Farmers 
are  having  a  terrible  time  borrowing 
from  their  local  banks  because  the  funds 
are  going  into  money  market  instru- 
ments, much  of  which,  in  turn,  is  being 
invested  abroad.  Almost  no  smaU  busi- 
nessman can  borrow  money  to  expand. 
He  cannot  get  it  and  when  he  can  gel 
it,  he  cannot  afford  the  interest  rates 

So.  do  not  teU  me  that  balancing  the 
budget,  and  getting  the  Government  out 
of  the  credit  markets  would  reduce  reve- 
nues. Because  of  their  reliance  on  com- 
puters, economists  have  never  been  so 
wrong  as  they  have  been  m  the  recent 
past. 

What  they  forget  is,  as  we  lower  in- 
terest rates,  the  activities  in  these  lines, 
homebuilding  and  automobile  construc- 
tion, will  increase,  and  these  are  two  of 
the  biggest  parts  of  our  economy.  Hous- 
ing is  probably  the  dominant  part  and 
automobile  construction  constitutes  a 
sixth  of  our  gross  national  product.  As 
those  industries  come  back  and  people 
begin  to  go  to  work,  we  are  going  to  find 
more  and  more  people  paying  taxes  In- 
stead of  being  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation, they  win  be  receiving  salaries. 
They  are  also  going  to  find  corporations 
which  are  now  losing  money — and  aU 
the  automobile  companies  are — begin- 
ning to  make  money  and  pay  taxes. 

I  say,  Mr.  Presidoit,  if  we  cut  $48.8 
billion.  Interest  rates  wlU  faU;  it  wlU  cost 


less  to  finance  the  debt;  housing  con- 
struction and  auto  sales  will  pick  up; 
and  farmers  and  small  business  firms 
win  grow  and  expand  and  be  more  pro- 
ductive, which  win  increase  revenues 
rather  than  decrease  them. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  have  a  terrific 
psychological  effect.  We  could  expect  the 
prime  rate  to  drop  rather  than  go  up 
as  that  rate  reflects  expectations  for  the 
future.  Wages  based  on  the  CPI  would 
be  lower  and.  with  a  balanced  budget 
and  lower  expectations  for  price  in- 
creases, new  labor  contracts  would  be 
reached  at  lower  levels.  Markups  by  busi- 
nesses based  on  the  inflated  cost  of  mate- 
rials would  be  less. 

So  my  amendment  cuts  $48J  billion 
out  of  expenditures  which,  I  believe, 
would  balance  the  budget  at  $650.3  bil- 
lion under  this  resolution. 

I  put  it  to  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
my  figures  and  estimates  are  just  as 
good  as,  and  no  doubt  very  much  better 
than  those  from  the  OMB  or  the  CBO 
or  Wharton  or  Chase  Econometrics, 
which  have  been  so  wrong  in  the  recent 
past. 

If.  as  the  year  goes  by  and  we  get  to 
the  second  budget  resolution,  it  becomes 
necessary,  we  can  cut  further.  We  have 
done  that  in  the  past,  we  are  doing  it 
now.  this  late  in  1981  year,  with  rescis- 
sions. We  can  do  it  again  if  we  have  to 
do  it.  But  we  should  not  act  in  May  on 
Keyneslan  computer  assumptions,  which 
have  proven  wrong  in  the  past  and  which 
are  nothing  more  than  predictions  and 
projections  for  a  fiscal  year  which  begins 
bV2  months  from  now  and  ends  almost 
I'/z  years  from  now. 

The  fact  is  that  economists  cannot 
predict  with  anv  accuracy— even  with 
the  most  sophisticated  computers — what 
will  happen  next  week  or  next  month, 
let  alone  1  year  to  18  months  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  minute  to 
talk  about  why  have  the  financial  mar- 
kets registered  no  confidence  in  the 
President's  program  at  a  time  when  he 
has  become  more  popular  than  ever, 
when  he  has  called  for  the  very  thing 
the  financial  people  have  been  pleading 
for  for  years,  and  when  he  has  won  one 
victory  after  another — in  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate?  The  financial  com- 
munity has  won  everything  they  want 
from  Government  and  now  they  are  sing- 
ing the  blues  and  saying  no  in  the  clear- 
est kind  of  language — that  is  they  are 
selling  their  stocks  and  b<»ds.  So  what 
is  wrong?  The  answer  is  easy.  What  is 
wrong  is  the  program  itself. 

The  President  has  offered  a  feeble  Ut- 
ile pussycat  of  a  program.  Anyone  who 
thinks  we  can  stop  this  inflation  with 
policies  based  strictly  on  fiscal  actions, 
fiscal  actions  that  end  up  with  an  un- 
balanced budget  this  year  and  next  year 
and  the  year  after  and  in  aU  likelihood, 
in  1984  WlU  beUeve  anything. 

Take  a  look  at  this  inflatim.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
series  of  deficits  the  administration  pro- 
poses will  do  the  job.  We  have  here  an  in- 
fiation  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  does  not  even  pause 
after  the  end  of  a  major  war.  This  In- 


flation dates  back  to  1939.  Ever  atnee 
then,  prices  have  been  steadily  rising. 
UntU  World  War  n.  prices  had  fallen 
after  every  war  in  our  history,  and  for 
good  reason.  But  after  World  War  n. 
after  the  release  of  the  massive  human 
and  material  resources  we  had  tied  up  in 
history's  greatest  war.  after  12  million 
servicemen  swelled  our  maniwwer  roUs. 
and  factories  that  had  produced  tanks 
and  planes  and  ships  returned  to  pro- 
ducing consumer  goods  as  never  before, 
prices  actually  went  up.  And  they  went 
up  after  the  Korean  war  and  the  Viet- 
nam war,  although,  again  huge  econom- 
ic resources  shifted  to  civilian  produc- 
tion. 

Even  depression  had  no  effect  on  this 
monstrous  inflation.  In  1974  and  1975.  we 
suffered  the  worst  recession  since  the 
thirties,  but  prices  continued  to  climb 
right  through  that  recession.  Never  be- 
fore in  American  history  have  inflation- 
ary periods  lasted  more  than  a  year  or 
two  except  in  war  time,  and  then  4  years 
has  been  the  maximum.  But  this  infla- 
tion began  in  1939  and,  wliile  previous 
inflations  have  inflicted  a  temporary  30- 
or  40-  or  even  a  100-percent  rise  in  the 
price  level,  in  this  inflation  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  more  than  600  percent 
since  1939 — sixfold.  That  makes  this  in- 
flation, far.  far  different — different  In 
kind,  not  degree — from  any  Inflation  this 
country  has  ever  endured. 

Finally,  this  inflation,  unlike  others. 
has  not  been  simply  an  American  phe- 
nomenon. Every  nation  in  the  world, 
right  now,  endures  serious  inflation.  We 
talk  about  how  stable  prices  have  been  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  Both  those  coun- 
tries today  have  inflation  rates  which.  20 
years  ago,  would  have  brought  their  gov- 
ernments down. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  inflation  has  be- 
come far  bigger,  far  more  universal  than 
any  inflation  this  Nation  has  suffered.  It 
has  resisted  the  end  of  wars,  and  seri- 
ous recession.  Can  anyone  soberly  con- 
ceive that  the  current  program  of  run- 
ning a  $60  billion  budget  deficit  this  year 
and  mammoth  deficits  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  will  inhibit  this  monstrous  in- 
flation? 

Of  course  not.  So  what  do  we  need?  We 
need  the  one  basic  psychological  action 
by  this  Government  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans  believe  has 
become  essential  to  an  antiinfiation  pro- 
gram: A  balanced  budget.  Not  3  or  4 
years  from  now,  not  if  it  does  not  hurt 
too  much,  not  provided  we  do  not  dam- 
age this  program  or  that,  but  a  balanced 
budget  in  the  coming  year.  Now. 

No,  I  agree  that  would  not  stop  infia- 
tion  cold,  but  it  would  provide  an  abso- 
lutely essential  first  step  in  a  long,  tough, 
uphill  climb.  We  must  balance  the  budget 
for  1982  and  then  balance  it  again  in 
1983  and  again  in  1984.  Then  we  wlU  be- 
gin to  make  progress. 

We  shaU  have  to  earn  the  c<Bifldence 
of  the  American  people  to  begin  to  bring 
interest  rates  down  and  keep  them  down. 
But  there  is  no  way — no  way  we  can 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  start  the 
home  building  and  auto  industries  mov- 
ing without  first  showing  we  mean  busi- 
ness by  balancing  the  budget. 
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ICr.  PTCsident.  instead  of  uslog  an  the 
weapon!  to  fight  inflation,  the  admtnls- 
tratlon  is  using  only  one;  namely,  fiscal 
policy. 

But  that  fiscal  policy  is  very  weak. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury yesterday,  we  will  have  a  $60  billion 
deficit. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  I4S.8  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  everybody  but  the  admlnls- 
tratian,  U  optimlsac. 

This  lesolution  calls  for  a  $31  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983.  There  wlU  be 
no  balanced  budget  untU  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  that  to  happen  everything  must 
go  exactly  right,  according  to  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  themselves.  And  if 
either  the  inflation  rate  or  interest  rate 
assumptions  on  which  it  is  based  do  not 
come  true,  there  will  be  no  balanced 
budget  during  the  4  years  of  this  admin- 
istration. 

So,  while  we  are  relying  almost  en- 
tirely on  fiscal  policy,  that  policy  over 
the  next  4  years.  Is  as  feeble  as  any  fiscal 
policy  can  be.  That  fiscal  policy,  even  if 
it  works  precisely,  will  add  another  $130 
billion  to  the  national  debt  in  the  present 
and  future  fiscal  years  for  which  we  are 
providing. 

That  is  why  we  must  take  stronger 
fiscal  action. 

We  are  certainly  using  no  other  eco- 
nomic tools  for  strong  antl-inflatlon 
actkm. 

MOlfRABT   POLICT 

Monetary  policy  is  outside  the  purview 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Is  Independent  of  the  executive  and 
is  an  instrument  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent, the  Treasury,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  can  only  jawbone  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee,  under 
my  chairmanship,  established  an  over- 
sight procedure  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  required  them  by  law  to  establish 
annual  targets  or  goals  for  the  expansion 
of  the  money  supply. 

They  have  done  that.  But  instead  of 
setting  a  single  target,  they  have  set  a 
wide  range,  varying  as  much  as  from  2 
to  6  percent.  Then,  routinely,  they  have 
exceeded  the  high  range  of  their  target. 

That  Is  no  weapon. 

n«s  oa  Twaa.  tsads 

Another  way  to  help  fight  Inflation  is 
through  free  or  freer  trade.  Competition 
from  abroad  gives  consumers  a  chance 
to  buy  goods  at  lower  prices  if  domestic 
prices  are  too  high.  This  has  clearly 
happened  In  the  automobUe  industry. 
But  this  administration  Is  not  following 
a  free  or  freer  trade  p<dicy.  and  Con- 
greas  is  probably  In  no  mood  to  do  so, 
either. 

We  now  have  voluntary  limitations  on 
the  number  of  cars  the  Japanese  will 
export  to  us,  which  means  an  Increase 
in  auto  prices  both  for  their  cars  and 
ours. 

Id  the  steel  Industry,  we  have  a  trigger 
price  mechanism.  The  shoe  industry  is 
asking  for  help,  as  is  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

IXmiestlc  Industries  are  hurting.  When 
they  hurt,  they  put  on  the  political  pres- 


sure against  imports  and  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  Is 
that  our  present  trade  policy  Is  not  help- 
ing the  fight  on  inflation  but  Is  margin- 
ally hurting  it.  We  have  given  up  on 
freer  trade  as  an  anti-lnflatlon  weapon. 

AMTII'BUST 

The  same  is  true  with  antitrust  policy. 
The  statements  we  are  getting  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  that  there  will  be 
less  antitrust  activity  and  a  lessened 
effort  at  the  FTC  to  police  anticompeU- 
tlve  activities. 

So  scratch  antitrust  as  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  weapon. 

JAWaONXNO 

Finally,  there  Is  jawboning.  President 
Kennedy  did  it,  and  he  did  It  with  con- 
siderable success.  We  all  remember  the 
success  he  got  with  the  steel  Industry 
when  they  announced  an  inflationary 
price  increase  In  1962.  He  went  to  the 
country  on  it,  and  the  steel  industry  re- 
scinded the  price  increase.  That  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  prices  did  not  rise  as 
rapidly  as  they  would  have. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  against 
jawboning  and  has  dismantled  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
COWPS  Is  no  more.  While  I  otHX>se  any 
wage-price  controls,  there  Is  a  place  for 
jawboning  and  for  Presidential  pres- 
sings to  try  to  see  that  wage  agreements 
are  kept  in  line  and  prices  are  not  raised 
arbitrarily. 

In  addition,  we  have  no  tax  Induce- 
ments. Many  economists  have  said  It  Is 
one  of  the  best  ways  we  can  get  Inflation 
under  control,  through  a  tax-based  In- 
comes poUcy — that  Is,  to  reward  indus- 
tries and  tmions  which  limit  price 
increases  and  wage  mcreases.  The  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  that  they  will 
have  nothmg  to  do  with  that. 

FISCAL  POUCT  ALONX 

So  we  have  no  antl-inflatlon  policy  ex- 
cept fiscal  policy,  and  it  is  weak  or  feeble. 

The  monetary  goals  are  exceeded. 

Free  trade  is  not  used  as  an  anti-mfla- 
tion  weapon. 

The  administration  has  given  up  on 
antitrust  policy. 

COWPS  is  down  the  drain. 

Jawboning  Is  out. 

There  is  no  TIPS  program. 

The  budget  will  not  be  balanced,  un- 
der this  resolution,  in  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983:  and  it  will  be  balanced 
In  fiscal  year  1984  only  by  a  miracle. 

That  Is  why  we  need  to  instruct  Con- 
gress to  come  up  with  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  Things  will  be  worse 
in  1983  and  1984  unless  we  act  now. 

Mi.  President,  let  me  make  one  other 
point.  Consider  how  we  can  cut  this 
budget  If  we  can  take  the  Inflation  fac- 
tor out  of  it.  First,  of  course,  is  the  mam- 
moth cost  of  interest,  shoved  up  by  in- 
flation. If  we  could  cut  Treasury  borrow- 
ing to  a  6-percent  level,  we  could  save 
$40  bUlion  right  there.  That  is.  instead 
of  the  Treasury  paying  12  to  14  percent. 
If  It  paid  6  or  7  percent,  that  would  cut 
the  cost  of  servic'ng  the  national  debt  In 
half.  But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Such  a  drop  in  Interest  rates  induced 
by  the  fall  in  inflation  would  eliminate 


the  necessity  for  subsidised  student  loans. 
It  would  drastically  cut  the  cost  of  our 
housing  programs.  Two-th.rds  of  the  cost 
of  our  housing  programs  is  interest.  We 
could  cut  the  mortgage  rate  in  half  and 
we  could  slash  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
Federal  housing  programs — a  saving  of 
bUlions. 

In  military  procurement,  much  of  the 
cost  for  these  weapons  systems  that  take 
years  to  build  falls  on  the  cost  of  tying 
up  billions  of  dollars  In  materials,  im- 
flnlshed  construction  year  after  year, 
with  a  20-percent  prime  rate.  Bring  in- 
flation down,  and  the  cost  of  mUltary 
procurement  falls  sharply — again  by  bil- 
lions. 

However,  the  big  cost  of  inflation  Is 
not  in  interest,  high  as  that  is.  The  cost 
falls  in  the  Immense  cost  of  indexing 
Federal  pay  and  especially  such  retire- 
ment pensions  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  its  own  retired  personnel,  and 
particularly  to  the  35  million—  and  grow- 
ing numbers — of  retired  Americans  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  indexed 
for  inflation.  Here  we  have  a  strictly  in- 
flation-caused expenditure  that  pushes 
the  budget  out  of  sight. 

Of  course,  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, In  Government  salaries,  In  con- 
structing buildings  and  water  projects, 
in  paying  for  travel  and  the  myriad  of 
other  things  the  Government  buys,  in- 
flation Itself — constantly  rising  and  ac- 
celerating prices — drives  Government 
spending  higher  and  higher  and  makes 
balancing  the  budget  seem  a  hopeless 
task  year  after  year.  Some  time,  some- 
how, we  have  to  grit  our  teeth,  slam  the 
door  shut,  and  say :  "No  more."  We  have 
to  determine  to  balance  the  budget  not 
3  or  4  years  from  now,  but  now.  We 
have  to  show  the  country  we  mean  busi- 
ness, however  painful  that  business  may 
be. 

The  President  has  started  this  difficult 
business.  To  his  great  credit,  he  is  the 
first  President  in  50  years  to  propose 
cuts  in  Federal  spending.  Hooray.  He 
has  won  overwhelm'ng  public  support 
for  those  reductions,  althouirh  he  also 
has  run  into  bitter  criticism.  He  has 
made  a  start,  but  the  start  simoly  does 
not  do  the  job.  We  still  face  the  same 
old,  fat  deficits — this  year,  next  year, 
the  year  after,  and  very  probably  in  1984. 

Virtually  every  one  of  the  crcn-!  that 
have  suffered  a  cut  will  benefit  if  the  in- 
flat'on  comes  under  control  P"*  'f  this 
program  does  not  bring  inflation  and 
h*gh  Interest  rates  under  control,  we  will 
intensify  the  suffering  of  these  sroups. 
Their  sacrif  ce  will  be  In  vain,  and  a  per- 
ceived effort  to  stop  tnflat'on  by  cutting 
spending  will  have  failed.  That  w<ll  make 
anv  future  effort  to  meet  our  problems  by 
holding  down  spending  much  tougher 
and  perhaps  impossible. 

We  simply  cannot  afford  to  perm't  this 
anti-Inflation  program  to  fail.  Whnt  does 
that  require?  It  calls  on  us  to  take  the 
one  step  that  m'll'ons  of  Americans  will 
know  means  business.  We  must  balance 
the  budget  and  start  to  nm  surnluses. 
We  have  to  stay  with  that  balancedbudg- 
et  for  years — 5  or  6  or  more.  Such  a 
course,  pulling  the  Federal  novemm'»nt 
out  of  the  credit  markets,  would  reduce 
pressure  on  interest  rates.  It  would  help 
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persuade  business  and  labor  to  eaae  up 
the  pressure  on  prices  and  wages.  It 
would  provide  the  esaentUl  psychological 
basis  for  price  stability;  and  as  prices 
and  interest  rates  fell.  It  would  become 
progressively  easier  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing and  balance  the  budget  and  run  sur- 
pluses. We  could  begin  to  emerge  from 
our  long  inflaticmary  nightmare. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  beUeve  that  cer- 
tain points  should  be  made  relative  to  a 
balanced  budget  and  serious  amend- 
ments to  actually  bring  us  to  a  balanced 
budget.  I  hope,  soon,  to  present  just  such 
an  amendment. 

Someone  could  ask,  "Do  yxm  not  con- 
sider this  a  serious  amendment?"  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  very  serious,  and  there  is  no 
better  informed  Member  of  this  body  In 
the  field  of  governmental  finance.  He 
would  know,  for  instance,  that  since 
this  amendment  just  cuts  spending  by  a 
lump  sum  of  $50  billion  and  is  not  broken 
down  by  function,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  that 
would  be  clear  under  the  Budget  Act. 

I  will  not  rely  upon  a  technicality. 
However,  the  Senator  should  know  that 
just  because  you  cut  $50  billion  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  does  not  mean  that 
things  will  necessarily  work  that  way. 
For  one  thing,  the  revenue  figures  must 
be  adjusted  because  there  would  be  at 
least  another  $15  billion  loss  in  reve- 
nues resulting  from  these  cuts;  so  the 
amendment  does  not  really  give  us  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1982.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee went  through  the  budget  func- 
tion by  function.  We  argued  and  debated 
$100  million  amounts,  $50  million 
amounts,  small  amounts,  relative  to  vac- 
cinations, and  a  host  of  other  programs 

Now,  ix?  come  in,  and  find  an  addi- 
tional $50  trillion,  with  no  direction  by 
function,  cannot  be  taken  too  seriously — 
or.  to  use  a  better  word,  let  us  say  that 
it  cannot  have  any  realistic  result. 

I  note  that  the  d*stineuished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  a  cosponsor. 
Senator  Harrt  P.  Byrd,  Jr.  is  another 
worker  in  the  vineyards,  trying  to  bring 
fiscal  responsibility  to  this  Government. 
But  one  has  to  W(»'k  in  realistic  ways. 

For  one  thing.  It  has  been  noted  by 
Alan  Greenspan,  in  a  speech  he  delivered 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  the  genius 
of  President  Reagan's  approach  this  .vear 
has  been  in  his  selecting  just  the  right 
amount  of  cuts. 

Last  year  we  struggled  to  get  a  $10 
billion  cut  included  in  the  reconciliation 
resolution  and  were  lucky  to  escape  with 
$8  billion  of  the  $10  billion  in  the  final 
bill. 

When  we  get  further  down  the  legisla- 
tive road,  we  get  more  Into  details  into 
the  particular  programs  and  we  are 
lucky  to  escape  with  any  kind  of  a  budg- 
et cut. 

Now  take  the  other  extreme.  If  the 
President  himself  had  used  the  Prox- 
mlre  approach  and  added  another  $50 
billion  or  $100  billion  cut  he  probably 
would  not  have  gotten  the  time  of  day 
from  any  one  of  the  budget  committees. 
House  Members,  Senators,  or  otherwise. 


It  Is  not  a  question  of  need.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  Intent.  It  is  not  a  question 
(rf  how  we  feel  about  a  balanced  budget. 
It  is  a  questitMi  of  a  realistic  approach. 

I  remember  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  after  great  de- 
bate, I  think  it  was  on  the  Bretton 
Woods  Act  in  1978,  said  that  by  1981  the 
budget  shall  be  balanced. 

This  should  be  put  in  the  budget 
archives,  in  a  section  for  anecdotes  on 
the  budget.  This  would  be  a  good  one. 
Section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435,  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Act,  says  that,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  total  budget  outlays 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall  not  ex- 
ceed Its  receipts. 

That  is  the  law  of  the  land,  with  three 
readings  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  three  readings  in  the  Senate, 
signed  with  all  formality  mto  law  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1978. 

What  does  it  mean?  Absolutely 
nothing.  It  is  totally  unrealistic.  It  Is 
the  argxunent  that  we  have  had  to  use 
in  cautioning  the  electorate  about  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

The  constitution  of  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1895,  in  article  10,  sec- 
tion 2,  called  for  a  balanced  budget. 

But  when  this  gentleman  here  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  oath  of  office  in 
1959  as  Governor  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  we  were  totally  in  the  red.  I  know 
about  budgets  in  the  red.  I  had  to  ac- 
tually balance  a  budget,  and  to  do  that 
I  had  to  raise  taxes.  At  that  time  I 
could  not  use  this  spurious  argument  of 
stimulus  and  incentives.  We  are  going  to 
talk  about  that  later  this  afternoon  when 
I  bring  up  an  amendment. 

Certainly  the  constitution  did  not  a 
balanced  budget  make.  We  had  been 
habitually  operating  in  the  red.  Since 
then  we  have  gotten  into  the  black  and 
continued  ever  since  with  a  triple  "A" 
credit  rating. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York 
was  written  to  say  that  the  budget  shall 
be  balanced.  It  means  nothing.  We  have 
to  effectuate  a  discipline  within  the  legis- 
lative or  congressional  branch. 

Presidents  can  ask  for  new  impound- 
ment powers.  They  can  call  for  the  so- 
called  frugal  budgets,  the  austere  budg- 
ets. They  can  characterize  them  in  many 
ways.  But  they  are  ineffective  until  the 
President  and  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple are  truly  serious  about  them.  I  give 
President  Reagan  great  credit  for  his 
leadership  Everyone  is  now  talking  seri- 
ously about  operating  the  Government  in 
the  black.  So  we  do  have  a  very  serious 
electorate  and  I  think  that  when  the 
electorate  has  become  serious,  this  kind 
of  measure  should  not  just  pass  casually. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  no 
more  than  a  charade.  It  may  make  a 
story  or  headline  but  it  will  not  balance 
the  budget.  If  we  passed  it  without  a 
point  of  order,  it  would  mean  nothing 
more  than  Pubhc  Law  95-435  because  we 
had  not  cut  the  functions.  We  would  not 
have  effected  the  economies. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  do  not  have 
agreement  with  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. We  do  not  have  agreement  with  the 


committee  chairmen  or  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress.  We  do  not  have  the 
concerted  effort  that  is  needed  to  carry 
out  the  true  Intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Shortly.  I  will  present  a  realistic 
amendment  that  will  get  us  closer  to  a 
balanced  budget  In  1982  and  achieve  a 
surplus  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

We  cannot  afford  a  tax  cut  of  any  more 
than  around  $25  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  move  realistically  toward  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  the  one  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  after  working  in  the  budget  field 
at  the  national  level  for  some  6  years  try- 
ing to  get  exactly  where  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  wants  to  bring  us  in  1982. 

And  I  have  had  to  give  up  on  balancing 
by  1982.  Why?  Because  we  have  the 
equally  important  task  of  increasing 
defense. 

I  think  we  could  balance  the  budget 
next  year  if  we  did  not  have  to  play 
catchup  ball,  to  pay  for  10  years  of  leth- 
arsry.  indolence,  neglect,  and  misdirec- 
tion of  our  national  defenses. 

I  think  President  Reagan  is  right.  I 
support  him.  We  have  to  Increase  defense 
spending.  But  we  caimot  have  Increases 
in  defense,  we  cannot  have  cuts  in  spend- 
ing and  then  include  a  tax  cut  in  excess 
of  the  spending  cuts.  That  is  not  the  way 
toeo. 

That  is  my  complaint  on  the  Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth  measure,  and  Senators  will 
hear  me  further  on  that  score. 

Once  we  start  just  trying  to  cut  spend- 
ing anvuhere.  we  have  a  problem  similar 
to  that  which  confronts  the  majority 
regarding  their  unidentified  savings. 
They  had  to  resurrect  function  920.  the 
dummy  function,  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984.  They  just  could  not  find  places  to 
cut  that  much  from  unless,  as  I  think 
mavbe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  do.  they  eliminated  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  eliminated  aid  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and 
so  on.  In  fact,  they  have  a  doomsday  list 
that  would  achieve  those  cuts.  but.  real- 
isticaUy.  I  do  not  see  those  proposals 
getting  over  five  votes  in  either  House. 

With  all  respect  to  mv  colleagues  on 
the  maiority  side,  this  doomsdav  list  was 
worked  out  by  the  majoritv  staff  on  the 
Budget  Committee  to  show  how  the  cuts 
could  be  made  without  resorting  to  the 
monkeyshines  and  shenanigans  that  we 
have  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  dlstinguisned  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  say  count  me  as  one  of  the  five 
votes  for  it.  I  will  certainly  vote  for  the 
doomsday  I'st  any  day  of  the  week. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  will  get 
Senator  Harrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr..  myself,  and 
about  three  or  four  others. 

BAr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  so  sure.  If 
the  Senator  comes  in  with  that  kind  of 
recommendation  I  think  we  will  get  a 
majMitv. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
thought  it  were  possible  I  would  do  it. 
It  is  just  not  realistic,  but  therein  is  our 
trouble. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager  of 
thebUl. 
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lir.  DOIIENICL  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wsnt  to  HOT  a  lot  about  this  amend- 
ment I  Just  want  to  make  sure  I  have 
It  right. 

We  all  understand  that  in  this  budget- 
ing process  what  we  have  done  is  divide 
the  functions  of  Oovemment  lund  then 
set  a  target  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  each  of  these  major  functions  of 
Oovemment. 

Then  we  add  up  those  fimctlons  and 
get  the  total  expenditures.  Then  we  look 
at  the  deficit  and  estimate  the  interest 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  on  the 
d^t  and  add  that  up.  Each  of  these  are 
distinct  nimibers  for  each  of  the  func- 
tions of  Oovemment.  That  gives  us  a 
total  expected  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  year.  Then  we  estimate  rev- 
enues and  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  the  d^dt  or  surplus  or  balanced 
budget. 

With  respect  to  the  continued  efforts 
and  votes  of  our  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin to  be  frugal  and  fiscally  respcai- 
sibie.  I  commend  liim.  I  am  sorry  be  did 
not  vote  for  Indexation  the  other  day. 
but  I  understand. 

But  this  amendment  is  very  peculiar 
because  the  budget  authority  for  each 
function  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  we 
reported  it.  The  outlay  for  each  function 
is  the  same  as  we  reported  it. 

But  then  the  good  Senator  said.  "If  you 
add  those  up  it  comes  out  just  like  the 
Senate  had  it,  so  I  do  not  like  that,  so  I 
want  to  take  $50  billion  off  the  bottom 
line."  We  add  up  the  functions  in  Gov- 
ernment and  they  are  going  to  come  out 
$50  blllian  higher  than  his,  but  he  is 
saying,  "We  do  not  like  that;  we  want  to 


So  the  sum  total  of  the  functions  is 
going  to  be  out  of  focus  with  the  total. 
We  have  to  have  imanimous  consent  to 
use  small  calciilators  to  run  the  business 
here  on  the  fioor. 

You  do  not  need  a  small  or  a  large 
«>>w»iiiftt«r  on  this  amendment.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  Senator  PKQxxnuc  left  all 
the  same  expenditures  of  Oovemment  in 
each  function,  and  then  you  get  down  to 
the  end  and  he  decides  ttiat  is  too  high. 
He  says.  "I  want  a  balance,"  so  he  took 
$50  billlflo  out. 

You  just  cannot  do  that.  I  asked  the 
staff  as  to  whether  you  can  really  do  that, 
and  they  said,  "Well,  I  guess  If  anyone 
around  here  wants  to  let  them  do  It  they 
can."  But  basically,  you  see,  the  budget 
will  not  be  mathematically  accurate. 
Fortunately,  the  budget  writers,  the  ones 
who  wrote  this  very  complicated  process, 
saw  this  as  a  possibility  for  s<Hne  kind  of 
hocus-pocus.  I  mean,  you  would  have  a 
different  total  than  you  would  with  the 
sum  of  the  functirais,  so  they  do  not  let 
you  do  that.  They  do  not  let  you  make  an 
amendment  that  will  make  the  budget 
mathematically  out  of  balance. 

So  I  regret  to  say  that  while  it  sounds 
beautiful  that  you  could  just  take  this 
$50  bUlion  out  at  the  tall  end,  I  am 
delighted  that  those  who  created  this 
process  said  that  you  could  not  do  this. 
and  I  regret  to  tell  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator Paoxmu  that  he  cannot  do  it 
either.  You  can  try  to  do  it  and  you  can 
argue  it,  but  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 


overrule  the  Budget  Act  because  it  Just 
is  not  a  valid  approach,  and  there  is 
not  any  Question  but  that  It  is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  I  regret  to  do  that, 
but  when  the  time  is  up  I  will. 

I  took  a  litUe  time  to  explain  It  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  make  points  of 
order  Just  to  make  them.  Obviously, 
something  has  to  be  wrraig  with  a  reso- 
lution that  has  all  the  same  numbers 
we  have  but  then  when  you  get  down  to 
the  bottom  line  you  decide  the  arithme- 
tic Is  such  that  you  do  not  like  it.  so  you 
take  the  money  out  and  bring  it  into 
balance.  That  is  my  best  characteriza- 
tion, and  I  regret  to  say  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico  that  we  have  gone  over  this 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  I  did 
last  year  and  have  done  the  year  before, 
and  nobody  has  raised  this  point  that 
this  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
Budget  Act. 

Obviously  cuts  would  have  to  be  made 
in  various  sectors  of  the  budget  and 
various  categories,  but  this  is  just  as  you 
nm  a  business.  If  the  board  of  directors 
decides  to  have  to  make  a  cut,  they  say 
you  have  to  cut,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
business  people  themselves,  the  people 
who  run  the  operations,  to  decide  where 
the  cuts  will  be.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
up  to  the  Budget  Committee  to  make 
recommendations  to  us.  They  would 
have  to  come  back  to  us  and  Indicate 
that  they  would  make  the  cuts  wherever 
they  think  the  cuts  should  be  made,  and 
then  the  Senate  as  a  whole  would  make 
its  recommendation. 

The  reason  I  avoided  this  is  because 
of  that  very  procedure.  This  is  a  pro- 
cedure in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
decisions  as  to  where  to  make  the  $48 
billion  cut  should  be  made  by  the  Budget 
Committee  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence, their  recommendations,  their 
hearings,  their  record,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  can  make  its  decision. 

However,  the  overall  determination 
that  we  should  bcdance  the  budget  this 
year,  in  1982  or  that  we  should  cut  out- 
lays, as  I  say,  and  cut  our  budget  au- 
thority, as  we  indicate  in  this  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  here,  would  man- 
date, would  require,  would  compel  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  make  recommendations  in  the 
appropriate  fimction. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  he  indicated 
that  this  was  not  a  responsible,  realistic 
reduction  in  the  budget  or  in  spending. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  ac- 
cept that.  The  fact  is  that  the  most 
realistic  action  we  can  take,  or  an  action 
that  is  as  realistic  as  anything  I  can 
imagine,  is  to  cut  only  7  percent — that 
is  all  this  cuts — from  a  $699  billion 
budget  we  cut  7  percent  or  $48.5  billion. 

Then  the  argimient  was  well,  maybe 
we  will  lose  revenues,  and  you  will  have 
to  cut  more.  My  argument,  in  contradic- 
tion to  that,  was  if  you  cut  the  spending 
as  I  propose,  and  balance  the  budget  as 
I  propose  then  the  psychological  effect 
In  reducing  interest  rates  will  have  a 
dramatically  positive  effect  on  our  coun- 
try and  on  our  economy. 


You  talk  to  homebuilders  and  to  auto- 
mobile dealers,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  one  thing  Congress  can  do  which 
will  help  them  more  than  anything  else 
is  to  reduce  Federal  spending  so  that 
we  balance  the  budget  and  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  borrowing  markets 
with  a  resultant  increase  in  the  interest 
rates. 

Take  the  present  Interest  rates,  does 
anyone  wonder  for  a  moment  why  we 
have  the  20- percent  prime  rate  for  the 
first  Ume,  mortgage  rates  breaking  aU 
records,  when  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  a  national  debt  of  almost  $1  trillion 
and  borrows  that  national  debt  every 
single  year  because  we  have  an  average 
maturity  rate  of  less  than  a  year?  Of 
course,  we  blow  the  top  off  Interest  rates, 
and  the  way  to  get  it  down  is  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  and  balance  the  budget. 
That  signal  would  have  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  I  want  to 
assert  that  if  we  are  going  to  balance 
the  budget  that  we  balance  it  now,  not 
next  year.  I  offered  it  in  1979  for  the 
1980  fiscal  year,  and  the  argument  was, 
"Walt  until  next  year."  Then  I  offered 
it  In  1980.  We  have  been  talking  for 
years  about  how  in  1981  we  will  balance 
the  budget  at  long  last.  We  came  in  in 
May  of  1980  with  a  balanced  budget  for 

1981.  But  then  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion in  September  of  1980  came  and  we 
went  to  a  $23  billion  deficit. 

Now  we  come  to  a  proposal  on  my  part 
in  May  of  1981  to  balance  the  budget  in 

1982,  and  we  say  that  we  cannot  do  it. 
We  cannot  do  it  next  year,  and  probably 
not  in  1983,  and  we  will  probably  have 
to  wait  much  later  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  it  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  it.  Every  poll  I  have  seen 
has  indicated  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  want  us  to  balance 
the  budget.  Think  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  half,  a  great  majority,  of  our  State 
legislatures  have  gone  to  the  unusual 
length  of  passing  a  resolution  cairng  for 
a  constitutional  convention  to  balance 
the  budget.  It  could  be  a  nmaway  con- 
vention, and  I  think  most  of  us  who  have 
thought  about  the  effect  of  this  conven- 
tion dread  it  becau'^e  they  could  tear  up 
the  whole  Constitution. 

What  we  have  had  is  only  one  consti- 
tutional convention  in  our  history  and 
they  did  tear  up  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  started  up  all  over  again. 
But  our  State  legislatiu-es  thought  so 
deeply  about  it  that  34  of  them  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  one  purpose,  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

Just  in  this  body  last  week  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  subcommittee  reported 
unanimously — only  three  people  who 
were  members  of  that  subcommittee, 
unanimously  by  a  3  to  0  vote — a  recom- 
mendation for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment recommending  a  balanced  budget, 
except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  requiring  an  extraordinary 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Of  all  the  years  when  we  should  bal- 
ance the  budget  this  should  be  No.  1. 
After  all,  we  are  now  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  Inflation  racing  ahead  at  a 
double-digit  figure.  We  have  the  highest 
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interest  rates,  as  I  said  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  history  of  our  counlary,  and 
of  all  the  time  when  a  balanced  budget 
is  called  for  now  Is  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  opportunity 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  going  to  have 
to  vote  on  a  balanced  budget  resolution 
at  this  time  this  year  on  this  particular 
resolution,  at  least,  is  the  one  I  am  offer- 
ing today,  and  I  hope  they  wUl  recognlie 
that  while  this  is  tough,  this  is  painful, 
and  it  will  not  sUv  inflation  right  away— 
it  will  take  years  to  do  it,  and  we  have 
to  repeat  this  over  again  next  year  and 
the  year  after  that  and  the  year  after 
that  repeatedly— if  we  are  going  to  do 
the  Job  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
now,  the  time  to  do  it  is  now. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Cohen)  .  The  Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    How    much    time 

remains?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  40  minutes; 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  36 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  have  36  minutes 
left.  I  have  40.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  request  for 
time,  so  If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wishes  to  yield  back  his  time.  I  will  yield 
back  my  time. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  it  back. 
Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  in  order.  It 
touches  the  resolution  in  more  than  one 
place  and  is  not  mathematically  con- 
sistent.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Budget  Act  permits  an  amendment  which 
touches  in  more  than  one  place  if  it  is 
mathematically  consistent.  This  amend- 
ment is  not  and,  therefore,  the  point  is 
well  taken. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  amendment  and  send  an- 
other amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 

advises  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 

there  is  a  imanimous-consent  order  that 

has  set  the  sequence  for  amendments. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

modify  my  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
take  unanimous  consent  to  alter  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  have  the 
reputation  around  here  of  relying  on 
technicalities.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
really  cannot  beUeve  that  the  Senator 
seriously  wants  us  to  vote  on  a  budget 
resolution  where  you  have  not  provided 
one  single  penny  of  cuts  in  any  fimction 
but  you  come  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
resolution  and  take  out  enough  to  make 
it  balanced. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Biir.  President,  that  is 
not  fair.  That  makes  utter  shambles  of 
all  the  work  we  did. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico  that  this 
is  precisely  what  I  did  last  year,  lliis  was 
on  the  floor  last  year  and  I  did  the  same 


thing  the  year  before.  Itils  is  the  way 
you  do  it,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No;  no. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  perfectly  well  that  when  I 
do  that,  the  Senator  will  say,  "Look  at  all 
the  work  the  Budget  Committee  has 
done.  The  Senator  himself  is  taking  it 
over  and  saying  we  will  cut  here  and  cut 
there  and  smother  idace." 

The  way  to  do  this  is  exactly  the  way 
we  are  doing  it  here. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  should  not  say  that  is  the  way 
we  do  it  around  here.  That  may  be  the 
way  the  Senator  does  it  once  a  year,  but 
that  is  not  the  way  we  do  it.  The  Senator 
does  do  it  once  a  year,  I  guess. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  Senator's 
new  amendment  that  he  wants  to  put 
in? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
my  new  amendment  does  is  makes  sev- 
eral changes.  It  makes  changes  aa  five 
different  parts  of  the  bill.  I  simply  make 
a  change  on  page  3,  line  4, 1  strike  $48,- 
800,000,000  and  substitute  80—1  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  DOBylENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  want  a  vote  on  that  first 
unendment  he  presented?  Is  that  what 
he  wants? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I 
would  like  a  vote  on  that,  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  make  a  point  of  <xder.  I 
will  offer  the  other  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  indicated  that  in  order  for  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  offer  another 
amendment  he  would  have  to  secure 
imanimous  consent  in  order  to  come  be- 
tan  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
is  next  in  line. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  I  am  asking  if  it  is  In 
order  iar  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  withdraw  his  point  of  CH-der  on  the 
previous  amendment  so  that  we  can  vote 
on  it.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  does  so  by  unanimous  consent. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quwum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOBIENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  (vder 
to  withdraw  my  point  of  mtler  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Saiat<»r 
from  Wisconsin  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  seccmd?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Piox- 
MiRE).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepser)  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatlx) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpeu). 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoif) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Hm>DLESTOif)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasssb)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  C^iamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81. 
nays  13,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  100  Leg.) 
TEAS— 81 


Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

MltcheU 

Andrews 

Oartfvi 

Momthan 

Axmstron^ 

Otmarier 

Muifeonkl 

Baher 

Hart 

Blden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

BOKhWltB 

HatfiMd 

PeU 

Bradler 

Burdlck 

Hagnlmwa 

PreMler 

Cb&fee 

Heinz 

Piyor 

Cbil«s 

Hnillnes 

Bjmdolph 

OoclB«n 

loouye 

Rlede 

ooben 

JadcBoo 

Roth 

Oeanston 

Joboston 

Rudmaa 

lyKamto 

ir«if  haiim 

Saitoanaa 

nmrortb 

Kast0D 

Scbmltt 

Denton 

KenmedT 

Simpson 

Dixon 

L«ralt 

Specter 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Levtn 

Stennls 

Domealcl 

Lone 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

BB«letoii 

^«tfci«« 

Tower 

East 

liatmiiiMa 

Taon^as 

Matttngly 

WUlop 

Port 

IlcClure 

Warner 

G«m 

Uelcher 

Welcker 

aienn 

Uetaenbaum 

WUUama 

NATS— 13 

Baucua  Byvd.  Boi>ert  C.  NlcUes 

Bentaen  DeOcmclnl  Pro-mlre 

Boren  HefUn  Symms 

Byrd,  Helma  Zortnaky 

Hmt  p..  Jr.  Humphrey 

NOT  VOnNO — 6 

Bumpet*  HuddlMtoa        Quayle 

Jepaen 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Proxicike's  amendment  (DP  No.  80)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMEMDICKirr   HO.   •! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senatw  from  New 
Jersey  is  recognized  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

•Die  assistant  legislative  ctek  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Ur.  Bmao- 
LET)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  81. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  diqiensed  with. 
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The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  ol  the  concurrent  reeolutlon 
Mid  the  following  new  eectlon  on  pace  43: 

"Sac.  10.  (a)  It  Is  also  the  aanaa  of  Con- 
gieaa  that  the  national  security  tequlrea  a 
sustained  enhancement  of  ovir  military  eapa- 
btUty  durlnc  the  iMOs  and  1990b.  An  ade- 
quate baas  of  domestic  economic  power  and 
endurinc  public  acceptance  of  the  cost  are 
•aaentlal  to  a  sustained  Improvement  In  our 
military  readlnen. 

(b)  Tike  Administration's  forecast  of  eco- 
nomic and  productlTlty  growth,  would.  U 
comet,  substantially  ensure  that  we  could 
satisfy  theae  requirements.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministration's forecast  implies  a  radical  Im- 
provement In  our  economic  performance 
oomparad  with  the  actual  eiperlence  of  the 
past  several  years.  There  Is  thus  some  risk 
that  actual  performance  will  not  match  this 
forecast,  and  that  the  tax  and  expenditure 
poUdas  based  on  it  will  be  highly  Inflation- 
ary. Furthermore,  the  Administration  has 
stated  Its  intention  to  rely  prUnarUy  on 
monetary  policy  to  control  Inflation.  Tet  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  repeatedly  warned 
that  tight  money  and  very  high  Interest 
rates  threaten  the  structure  of  financial  mar- 
kets. Past  experience  shows  that  heavy  reli- 
ance on  monetary  policy  to  com>>at  inflation 
often  leads  to  lecession.  If  this  happens,  out- 
put will  fall  and  the  burden  of  defense 
spending  on  each  American  taxpayer  will 
rise,  thereby  eroding  both  the  economic  and 
political  base  for  a  sustained  increase  In 
military  expenditures.  Accordingly,  It  Is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
prepare  a  report  by  October  1.  1081,  descrlb- 
li%  how  the  combination  of  a  three-year  tax 
cut  and  the  projected  defense  and  civilian 
spending  Increases  for  the  period  fiscal  year 
1982  through  fiscal  year  1988  will  aSect  In- 
flation. Interest  rates,  and  unemployment 
given  low  (under  3  percent),  medium  (3  to 
4  percent),  and  high  (over  4  percent)  real 
economic  growth  rates.  The  report  should 
also  deacilbe  what  alternative  tax  and  ex- 
penditure policies  the  Administration  will 
propose  and  what  specific  adjustments  to 
our  military  strategy  and  programs  will  be 
required  for  the  near,  medium,  and  long 
term  If  economic  and  productivity  growth 
falls  short  of  the  projected  levels.  The  re- 
port should  also  identify: 

(1)  TlM  specific  adjustments  to  our  mili- 
tary stratenr,  requirements  and  programs 
that  would  be  made  if  inflation  in  the  de- 
fense sector  Is  significantly  higher  than  In 
the  economy  at  large. 

(3)  The  Administration's  plans  for  sustain- 
ing an  adequate  industrial  base  to  avoid  the 
cyctea  of  "boom  and  bust"  we  have  experi- 
eneed  In  the  pact. 

(3)  The  jnoduetlon  and  manpower  bottle- 
necks It  anUdpatea  and  the  effects  of  theae 
bottlenecks  both  on  specific  defense  programs 
and  on  the  civilian  aconomy. 

(4)  Bow  the  Administration's  long-range 
<kltwnm  planning  takea  account  of  the  grow- 
ing economic  competition  between  America 
and  Its  aUlca  In  global  markeU  and  the  de- 
cline In  VS.  productivity  relative  to  Japan 
and  Western  Buropa. 

<c)  It  U  also  the  sense  of  Ooagreas  that  our 
military  atratagy  must  demonstrably  serve 
our  most  important  national  security  and 
foreign  poUey  objectives.  ThU  raqulres  artic- 
ulating a  defense  strategy  that  recognlaas  the 
VA.  no  longer  has  the  resources  to  defend 
IndependenUy  aU  of  tlie  Intercats  that  will  be 
t^^tanad  by  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Ute 
IMOa  and  1990a.  It  accordingly  requires  a 
strategy  that  concentrates  improvements  In 
our  mlUtary  eaeabUlty  either  on  helping  al- 
l?*i  y?^"g^  attacks  in  Western  Buix>pa 
"""*  *"      *■  Asia  or  on  defending  friends 
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Finally.  It  r»- 


qnliaa  a  long-tana  strategy  baaad  on  agraa* 
mant  with  our  aUles  for  a  redistribution  of 
burdens  and  reaponslbllltlea  for  the  defense 
of  Wastam  Kurope,  North  East  Asia,  and  the 
Near  >aat  that  Is  credible  to  our  friends  and 
adveraartaa  alike.  Accordingly  It  is  the  sense 
of  Congraaa  that  by  October  1,  1981  the  Presi- 
dent should  prepare  a  report  outlining  a  five- 
year  plan  that  answers  the  following 
queatlona: 

(1)  To  what  extent  does  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tUm  Intend  to  aUocata  additional  resources 
to  securing  vital  aUlad  latareau  In  tba  Naar 
last? 

(2)  What  assumptions  does  the  Adminis- 
tration's budget  make  about  the  long-term 
redistribution  of  roles  and  responsibilities 
between  the  n.8.  and  lU  aUles  In  defending 
Weatarn  Kurope,  North  Kast  Asia  and  the 
Near  East? 

(3)  How  do  the  requirements  for  defending 
the  Near  Bast  differ  from  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  how  does  the  Administration 
plan  to  design  more  effective  and  efficient 
foroea  for  this  region's  climate,  terrain,  and 
logistical  environment  to  minimise  the  costs 
of  developing  and  deploying  such  forces? 

(4)  What  the  relative,  long-term  costs  of 
defending  the  Persian  Gulf  region  with  and 
without  at  least  one  local  base  complex  that 
could  support  major  air  defense  and  mari- 
time operations  as  well  as  training,  com- 
mand, control,  eonmiunlcatlon.  Intelligence, 
and  logistics  functions? 

(5)  What  long-term  objectives  does  the 
Administration's  flve-year  budget  assume 
for  D.S.  strategic  forces  and  arms  limitation 
agreements?  What  ultimate  objectlvea  and 
competitive  capabilities  does  It  Impute  to 
Soviet  strategic   forces   and  civil   defenses? 

(8)  What  are  U.S.  military  manpower  re- 
quirements, how  win  they  be  financed,  and 
will  the  U.S.  need  to  resort  to  conscription? 
What  plans  does  the  Administration  have 
for  making  the  reserve  forces  militarily 
effective  for  VS.  national  security  objec- 
tives? Has  the  Administration  considered 
sharing  the  costs  of  the  National  Guard 
with  the  States? 

(7)  How  does  the  Administration  plan  to 
enhance  the  readiness  of  NATO  forces  and 
to  ensure  that  both  U.S.  and  allied  forces 
have  adequate  supplies  for  Intense  and  pro- 
tracted conflict?  How  does  the  Administra- 
tion plan  to  enhance  the  readiness  of  forces 
committed  to  South  West  Asia?  What  are 
the  costs  of  these  readiness  plans? 

(8)  What  are  the  assumptions  that  have 
led  the  Administration  to  propose  building 
a  navy  of  600  active  ships?  Could  greater 
use  of  land-based  alrpower  efficiently  sub- 
stitute for  some  of  these  ships?  What  pri- 
ority wUl  be  assigned  to  the  alternative  mis- 
sions of  striking  Soviet  homeland  bases  with 
conventional  arms  from  the  sea,  guarding 
U.S.  interests  In  the  Third  World,  and  pro- 
tecting sea  lines  of  communications?  What 
will  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  such  a  nsvy  and 
when  will  the  desired  force  level  be  reached? 

(9)  What  assumptions  about  the  Soviet 
threat.  V.8.  naval  mlaelon  priorities,  and 
allied  programs  have  led  the  Administration 
to  propoee  spending  such  a  large  share  of 
the  navy's  budget  on  nuclear-powered,  088 
class  attack  submarines?  Is  there  no  role 
for  dlesel-powered  or  other  lower-cost 
submarines? 

(10)  What  plans  does  the  Administration 
have  to  Increase  our  forward  deployment 
capability  by  home-porting  more  ships  in 
foreign  bases,  by  pre-posltlonlng  equipment 
and  material,  or  by  building  greater  logis- 
tical fadUtles  near  the  Persian  Gulf? 

(11)  Does  the  Administration  have  plans 
for  a  more  evolutionary  approach  to  deploy- 
ing new  weapons  systems? 

Mr.  BRADLEY,  lir.  President,  my  pur- 
pose In  offering  thto  amendment  is  to 
underscore  the  importance  to  our  Nation 


of  a  sustained  enhancement  of  our  mili- 
tary capability.  The  administration  and 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  both  con- 
template substantial  increases  In  defense 
spending  over  the  next  5  years.  The  ques- 
tion remains  whether  these  increases 
can  be  sustained  over  the  long  haul  and 
whether  they  will,  in  fact,  result  in  a 
significant  improvement  in  our  defense 
posture. 

Sustaining  a  buildup  of  our  national 
defense  requires  both  an  adequate  base 
of  domestic  economic  power  and  an  en- 
during public  acceptance  of  the  cost.  If 
the  administration's  forecast  of  eco- 
nomic and  productivity  growth  Is  right, 
then  we  may  well  be  able  to  preserve 
the  consensus  that  presently  exists  for 
increased  military  spending. 

But  there  is  a  swelling  chorus  of  voices 
challenging  the  validity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions.  In  their 
view,  the  administration's  forecast  im- 
Dlies  an  abrupt  and  radical  improvement 
in  America's  economic  performance  com- 
pared with  the  actual  experience  of  the 
past  several  years.  They  warn  of  the 
high  risk  that  this  forecast  is  wrong  and 
that  the  President's  tax  and  expenditure 
policies  will  be  very  inflationary. 

The  danger  to  our  economy  from 
higher  inflation  is  compounded  by  the 
administration's  policy  of  relying  pri- 
marily on  monetary  policy  to  control  it. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  repeat- 
edly advised  that  tight  money  and  very 
high  interest  rates  threaten  the  struc- 
ture of  our  financial  markets.  Past  expe- 
rience teaches  that  excessive  reliance 
on  monetary  policy  to  combat  inflation 
will  cause  a  recession,  whether  it  is  in 
England  or  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Germany.  When  this  happens,  output 
will  fall  and  the  burden  of  defense  spend- 
ing on  each  American  taxpayer  will  rise. 
This  will  erode  both  the  economic  and 
political  base  for  a  sustained  increase  in 
military  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  avoid  the  "boom  and  bust"  cycle  and 
the  wasteful  crash  programs  that  have 
so  seriously  impaired  our  military  read- 
iness in  the  past.  At  the  very  least,  this 
means  thinking  through  what  adjust- 
ments a  less  favorable  economic  climate 
would  require  us  to  make  in  our  mili- 
tary strategy  and  programs.  It  also 
means  anticipating  what  alternative 
combination  of  tax  and  expenditure  poli- 
cies we  would  need  to  sustain  the  defense 
buildup  in  a  period  of  slow  economic 
growth.  To  date,  the  administration  has 
done  neither. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  the  flrst  Sen- 
ator to  make  the  link  between  the  econ- 
omy and  our  national  security.  As  re- 
cently as  last  December,  Senator  Percy 
drew  our  attention  to  "The  interrela- 
tionship among  a  strong  ecotiomy.  a 
balanced  budget,  a  sound  fiscal  ixt>- 
gram,  low  unemployment,  low-interest 
rates,  low  Inflation — all  of  which  relate 
to  our  Defense  Establishment  wliich  in 
effect  relates  to  our  foreign  poUcy." 

The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  come  in  on  a  wiiig  and 
a  prayer  on  these  issues.  We  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  insure  that  the  tax 
and  expenditure  policies  we  are  adopting 
will  i>romote  our  eoaoomlc  prosperity 
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and  allow  for  a  sustained  dcCense  cOort 
during  tiie  decade  ahead.  While  I  sta- 
cerely  hope  that  the  admtoistraUan's 
forecasts  are  cocxect,  reason  and  expert'- 
ence  tell  me  there  Is  a  good  chance  thai 
they  are  wrons.  And  where  our  econnniy 
and  our  national  security  are  eoncemed. 
we  camiot  aff(Mxl  to  trust  to  luck. 

A  sound  economy  Is  not  all  we  need  to 
enhance  our  defense  ci^MiUllty.  We  must 
also  hare  a  defense  strategy  that  dem- 
onstrably serves  our  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  objectives.  Again.  X 
am  not  the  flrst  Senator  to  have  made 
this  argument.  In  1979,  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon  drew  attention  to: 

A  serious  disconnect  between  <&•  way  the 
United  Statea  formolartas  Us  foreign  poUdae 
and  the  way  In  which  It  malmralns  its  de- 
fense posture.  Tbeee  two  actlvltlaa.  which 
should  be  closely  related  and  mntually  sup- 
portive, appear  to  be  addressed  by  tba  Con- 
gress In  an  unrelated  f  aabion. 

He  therefore  utved: 

TmX  the  Congress  define  and  dSTSiflf)  a 
way,  a  tool  for  understanding  and  develop- 
ing a  cohesive,  mutually  supportive  VB.  de- 
fense and  foreign  poUcy.  Such  an  effort  oould 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  future 
security  and  well-being  of  the  country. 

This  same  theme,  Mr.  President,  has 
recently  been  sounded  by  many  distin- 
guished journalists,  including  JosqA 
Kraft  in  the  Wa^ington  Poet  on  Miay  7, 

1981.  Mr.  Kraft  wrote  as  foUows: 

A  general  consensus  In  the  country  favors 
beefing  up  national  defense  at  this  time.  But 
the  consensus  Is  weak  and  subject  to  rapid 
change.  Biu-e  evidence  of  the  fragility  comes 
In  a  series  of  articles  asserting  that  the  mlU- 
tary spending  wlU  plunge  the  oountry  Into 
nilnous  Inflation.  While  that  charge  doea 
not  survive  serious  analysts,  the  mere  stak- 
ing of  the  claim  demcmstrates  the  need  to 
design  now,  while  the  mood  Is  favorable,  a 
defense  program  that  has  staying  power  for 
the  future. 

That  tiieans  a  stress  on  the  skUIed  man- 
power and  high  readiness  that  are  Immedi- 
ately essential  in  such  danger  spots  as  ths 
Persian  Gulf.  It  means  avoiding  crash  pro- 
grams that  are  Intrinsically  wasteful.  It 
means  emphasizing  a  long,  slow  buUdup  with 
a  momentum  that  carries  beyond  the  mood 
of  the  moment.  It  means,  above  all.  some- 
thing we  do  not  now  see  at  the  Pentagon — 
a  capacity  to  frame,  by  Sharply  focused  analy- 
sis, a  strategy  for  defense. 

ytt.  President,  so  far,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  come  forward  with  an  ex- 
planation for  its  spending  increases.  Nor 
has  it  told  the  Congress  how  it  will  allo- 
cate these  resources.  What  my  amend- 
ment calls  for  is  a  strategy  for  defense, 
premised  on  a  sharply  focused  analysis 
of  the  tough  choices  we  must  make  if 
we  are  to  sustain  our  commitment  to  an 
enhanced  miUtary  capability  over  the 
long  haul. 

What  are  these  tough  choices?  First. 
Mr.  President,  these  choices  are  forced 
upon  us  because  the  economic  and  nUli- 
tary  fat  used  to  give  the  Uhited  States 
a  protective  laver  has  virtually  disap- 
peared. It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  among  the  NATO 
allies  was  premised  on  quite  dilTerent 
imlitical  and  economic  circumstances 
than  exist  today  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. When  the  alliance  was  formed. 
America  did  not  need  allies;  they  needed 


Amedea.-Attthe'end  of  World  War  n, 
the  Dhlted  States  had  a  virtual  monop- 
oly of  the  world's  productive  capacity 
and  monetary  reserves.  Whereas  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  indudhig  Soviet  Russia, 
appeared  hopelessly  devastated  by  the 
war.  the  united  States  emerged  from  it 
^pnn^wfutiy  strengthened. 

By  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
situation  had  radically  changed.  In  large 
part,  our  economic  decline  was  due  to 
the  dedslon  to  finance  the  war  with  mas- 
sive inflation.  We  thus  accderated  and 
intensifled  a  downward  trend  that  had 
begun  a  decade  earlier  but  that  could 
have  been  less  costly  and  more  control- 
lable in  a  more  normal  period. 

The  end  result  was  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis  that  could  not  be  contained. 
Our  productivity  suffered,  dropping  in 
the  1970's  to  levels  below  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies.  And  in  1971, 
the  United  States  found  itself  with  its 
flzBt  trade  deficit  in  a  century.  Our  mon- 
etary sjrstem  simply  could  not  stand  any 
more  pressure  and  on  August  15,  1971 
President  Nixon  ended  the  convertibility 
of  the  d<dlar  into  gold.  The  abruptness 
with  which  the  Nixon  administration 
went  off  the  gold  standard  was  widely 
I)ercelved  to  demonstrate  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  lost  control  of  an  interna- 
tional financial  ssrstem  based  on  the  dol- 
lar's stability  that  had  been  founded  at 
Bretton  Woods  hi  1944. 

This  fundamental  change  in  the  rela- 
tive economic  strength  of  the  United 
States.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  makes 
it  Imperative  that  we  reassess  our  roles 
in.  and  responsibilities  for.  the  defense 
of  Western  Europe,  N(ntheast  Asia  and 
the  Near  East.  This  reassessment  should 
take  place  before  we  launch  a  massive 
defense  buildup.  And  the  conclusions  of 
that  reassessment  should  guide  our  de- 
fense strat^sy  and  our  military  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  tai  addition  to  shifts  tai  the 
economic  balance  among  the  allies,  our 
ftfffTH*  strategy  must  also  reflect  a  re- 
cently and  belatedly  discovered  priority, 
namdbr  the  need  to  secure  a  sustained 
flow  of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
to  the  industrialised  democracies.  Our 
economic  circumstances  mean  that  we 
will  be  hard  prened  to  independently 
defend  all  the  interests  that  will  be 
threatened  by  Soviet  expansion  or  local 
wars  in  the  1980's  and  1990's.  Thus,  we 
will  need  a  strategy  that  concentrates 
Imiirovements  in  our  military  capability 
either  on  hdping  allies  deter  Soviet  at- 
tacks in  Western  Europe  and  Nmth  East 
Asia  or  on  defending  friends  and  assets 
in  the  Near  East.  In  making  this  choice, 
we  need  to  recognize  when  our  compara- 
tive advantage  lies  and  n^iere  we  have 
a  unique  role  in  defending  our  collective 
security  interests.  Tmplfgnenting  the 
choioe  requires  a  long-term  strategy 
based  on  agreement  with  our  alUes  tot  a 
redistribution  of  responsibilities  for  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe.  Northeast 
Asia,  and  the  Near  East  that  is  credible 
to  friends  and  adversaries  alike. 

But  before  we  can  decide  on  the  opti- 
mal allocatlan  of  our  defense  resources, 
we  need  to  know  how  the  problems  of. 
and  requirements  for.  an  adequate  de- 
fense of  the  Near  East  differ  from  those 


of  Western  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia. 
We  also  need  to  know  what  the  alterna- 
tive costs  are  of  defending  this  area 
with  and  without  at  least  one  local  base 
complex. 

This  issue  to  fundamental  to  our  stra- 
tegic choices.  The  region's  remoteness 
from  the  United  States  and  major  allies 
and  its  rdative  proximity  to  the  UJSJB Jt. 
may  make  it  Impossible  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Near  East  at  an 
affordable  cost  unless  we  secure  facilities 
to  support  major  air  defense  and  mari- 
time operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  my  amendment  poses  to  the 
admtutotration.  They  are  a  first  step  in 
meeting  the  need  so  persuasively  Identi- 
fied by  Senator  Bellmon  to  devise  "a 
tool  for  understanding  and  develcHiing  a 
cohesive,  mutually  supportive  U.S.  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy."  The  adminto- 
tration's  answers  could  go  a  long  way  in 
reassuring  the  American  people  that  the 
eccmomy  is  well  in  hand  and  that  we  do 
indeed  have  a  strategy  for  defense. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  be  on  the  floor  to  support 
this  amendment.  Unfortunately.  I  have 
to  be  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  do  want  to  say  that  I  feel  the  Sena- 
tor has  offered  a  very  important  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  have  substantive  effect 
on  the  budget  at  this  point,  but  it  comes 
to  grips  or  seeks  to  come  to  grips  with 
one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  asnects  oi  the 
budget  that  we  are  now  considering. 

It  is  proposed  tiiat  we  tiave  a  huge  in- 
crease in  defense  spending,  offset  to  some 
degree  by  domestic  cuts  and  not  offset 
at  an  by  what  happens  in  the  tax  area. 
Instead,  we  have  a  tax  decrease.  I  be- 
lieve the  combination  of  those  three 
elements  could  be  the  prescription  for 
very  high  inflation  like  ttiat  wliich  fol- 
lowed Vietnam. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  pro- 
posed a  very  careful,  methodical  study 
of  the  situation  by  the  administration, 
which  reports  back  to  Congress.  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  that  occur  so  that  we 
can  consider  defense  expenditures  in  the 
light  of  their  impact  on  our  economy — 
not  only  in  terms  of  inflation  but  in 
terms  of .  bottlenecks  and  all  sorts  of 
other  difficulties  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  shall 
be  doing  all  I  can  to  see  that  what  he 
suggests  is  supported  and  imidemented. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  proposed  to  a  con- 
current resolution.  If  does  not  reach  the 
desk  of  the  President. 

It  to  rather  interesting,  I  think,  that 
based  on  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  said  he  has  premised  his  remarks 
on  the  assumption  that  defense  to  a  pri- 
mary generator  of  inflation  and  that 
defense  to  largely  responsible  for  failure 
to  balance  the  budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  we  will  be  spending 
about  25  percent  of  our  budget  on  de- 
fense. Tht  last  time  we  balanced  the 
budget  was  hi  1969  and  that  year  we 
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■pent  nMTly  45  percent  of  our  budget 
on  defense. 

To  9Kf  tb«t  defense  spending  Is  re- 
sponsible Is  Just  not  historically  sup- 
ported. 

In  fact,  the  real  growth  in  Federal 
spending  in  the  last  15  years  has  been 
in  domestic  programs,  not  in  defense 
spending.  In  the  last  decade  defense 
spending  has  not  increased  in  real  terms. 
Domestic  spending  has  been  generating 
consumption  which  has  an  inflationary 
impact. 

Certainly  defense  spending,  as  does 
any  public  spending,  has  something  of 
an  inflationary  impact,  but  let  us  not 
single  it  out  as  the  culprit. 

In  fact.  Congress  underfunded  the  last 
5-year  recommendation  that  was  made 
by  the  outgoing  Ford  administration  in 
1977.  We  underfunded  it  by  $36  billion 
to  $38  billion. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  increase  It 
$35  billion  this  year.  That  does  not  quite 
get  us  into  the  game  of  catchup  that 
we  are  Involved  in. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  decided  to  preempt  the 
fimction  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

He  asks  that  the  President  prepare 
a  report  but  nowhere  in  his  amendment 
do  I  see  where  the  report  is  supposed  to 
go.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  submitted  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee? 
To  whom  is  this  report  to  be  submitted. 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  First,  let  me  respond 
to  the  characterization  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  does  not  contend  nor 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  to  contend  that  defense  is 
the  primary  generator  of  Inflation. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendent  is  to  re- 
quire a  report  to  Congress  by  October  1 
describing,  and  I  quote  from  the  amend- 
ment so  that  the  Senator  will  be  able  to 
follow  the  amendment  clearly.  "•  •  • 
how  the  combination  of  a  3-year  tax  cut 
and  the  projected  defense  and  civilian 
spending  increases  for  the  period  fiscal 
year  1982  to  fiscal  year  1986  will  afTect 
inflation,  interest  rates,  and  unemploy- 
ment." given  three  levels  of  growth. 

What  this  amendment  simply  states, 
because  there  is  a  dispute  among  aca- 
demics and  among  financial  people  as  to 
the  effect  of  tax  cuts  on  the  economy, 
and  my  intention  here  and  the  inten- 
ti<m  of  the  amendment  is  that  if  tax 
cuts  do  not  cause  the  econcHny  to  blos- 
sMn  in  the  next  3  or  4  years  with  an  im- 
heard  of  growth  figure,  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  slow  growth  on  the  defense 
budget,  on  inflation,  on  unemployment? 
The  Senator  might  be  aware  that 
there  is  an  administration  in  England 
that  came  in  advocating  lower  taxes, 
cutting  the  budget,  and  increasing  de- 
fense, and  indeed  they  began  down  that 
road  but  they  had  a  short  stop  intervene. 
and  it  was  higher  interest  rates,  and  the 
one  thing  that  went  in  that  interim  was 
higher  defense  spending. 

So  let  me  clarify  for  the  Senator  that 
my  intent  here  is  to  require  a  report 
from  the  administration  to  Congress. 


and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  my 
attention  to  this.  We  might  make  that 
adjustment  so  that  it  is  clearly  stated 
where  the  report  goes.  It  is  to  Congress 
stating  the  Impact  of  the  tax  cuts  and 
the  higher  defense  spending  on  the 
economy  given  various  levels  of  growth. 

If  we  assume  that  we  are  going  to  have 
5  or  6  percent  growth  there  will  prob- 
ably not  be  any  adverse  effect  at  all,  and 
I  would  be  the  first  one  to  say  that,  but 
we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  analysis 
done. 

The  amendment  is  very  specific.  It 
said  four  things  in  the  economic  area. 

In  fact,  we  have  to  know  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  the  defense  spending  x 
amount  in  the  next  3  or  4  yeju-3  where 
might  be  the  bottlenecks  in  production 
or  in  labor  so  that  we  begin  to  plan 
ahead. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  po  nt? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield.  But  I  was  just 
aslcing  for  the  answer  to  a  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Has  ^he  Senator  read  the 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  S.  815.  as  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  adminis- 
tration? Has  he  read  that  testimony? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  have  not  read  that 
test'monv. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  lot  of  the  Senator's 
questions  are  answered  in  that  testi- 
mony. 

Further,  has  the  Senator  read  the  com- 
mittee report  on  S.  815? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Doe;  the  Senator  say 
that  in  S.  815  in  the  testimony  before — 
is  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  Ls  the  committee 
report.  A  lot  of  questions  that  the  Sen- 
ator raises  here  are  answered  here  and  a 
number  of  them  were  answered  in  the 
testimony.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
read  the  testimony  .'>nd  it  iz  available  to 
him  in  class  fled  form.  He  can  come  up 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  room 
and  read  it.  We  will  be  delighted  to  make 
it  available  to  him.  I  suggest  also  that 
he  read  the  committee  report  on  S.  815. 

I  m^ght  further  note  that  in  fact  much 
of  what  the  Senator  asks  for  we  have 
asked  for  in  the  posture  hearings  this 
year.  Much  of  it  is  recuired  in  the  pos- 
ture statement.  We  will  ask  for  it  again 
in  the  posture  hear'ngs  in  January  1982 
before  we  prerare  the  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

What  the  Senator  recommends  here  is 
superfluous   It  is  absolutely  .superfluous. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Wait  a  m-nute.  It  is  on 
my  time. 

The  Senator  talks  about  defense  strat- 
egy and  he  asks  some  interesting  ques- 
tion^  here. 

Let  us  see.  To  what  extent  doss  the 
administration  intend  to  allocate  addi- 
tional resou'-ce?  to  serure  valid  ailed 
interests  in  the  Near  East? 

lliat  deoends  on  a  great  number  of 
things,  including  what  Congress  will  do. 

I  might  ask  the  Senator  he'-e  what  he 
is  prepared  to  do  to  supoort  the  bu'Iduo 
of  indigenous  for''e8  in  this  area  to  re- 
duce the  level  of  required  res-orse  by 
the  United  States  to  a  threat?  For  ex- 


ample, will  he  support  the  sale  of  the 
F-IS  enhanced  package  and  AW  ACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Is  that  a  direct  ques- 
tion?         

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  a  direct  question. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  answer  is  no  be- 
cause I  do  not  th'nk  the  security 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  respect  to 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Let  the  Senator  an- 
swer the  Questions. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Anfwer  the  question.  I 
have  another  one  for  the  Senator  here. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  cannot  re- 
spond to  questions  like  this  if  he  does  not 
know  what  Congress  is  going  to  do  in  the 
way  or  security  assistance  to  various  in- 
digenous forces  around  the  world.  He 
cannot  know  v/hat  resources  are  going 
to  be  allocated  if  he  does  not  know  how 
the  Palestinian  issue  Is  going  to  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Come,  come,  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  He  does  not  know  what 
forces  are  goin?  to  be  that  will  have  to  be 
allocated  until  he  knows  what  the  im- 
pact of  th3  Mitterrand  presidency  is 
go'n?  to  be  on  French  rolicy  in  that  area. 
What  is  it?  Docs  the  Senator  just  want 
the  administration  to  look  in  some  va?ue 
crystal  ball  and  get  everything  that  is 
going  to  happen  in  the  world  over  the 
next  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  mav  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  the  United  States 
can  keep  its  commitment  in  Western 
Europe  and  Northeast  Asia  wh'le  at  the 
same  time  expanding  its  role  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Persian  Gulf  oil? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  if  no  one  else  is 
around  to  defend  us.  we  have  to  defend 
our  vital  interests  no  matter  where  they 
are.  and  I.  for  one.  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port ad  in'^nitum  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  American  force  In  Western  Europe 
if  there  is  any  significant  deterioration 
in  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
Western  Europeans  to  support  them- 
selves. 

But  what  we  have  to  look  at  are  our 
own  vital  interests,  and  just  because  they 
happen  to  be  shired  with  others  does  not 
mean  we  can  walk  away  from  it  if  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  what  their  contribution 
is. 

There  is  another  interesting  thing 
here.  The  Senator  has  required  the  ac- 
ceotarce  of  a  premise.  This  reauires 
articulating  a  defense  strategy  that  rec- 
ognizes the  United  States  no  longer  has 
the  resources  to  defend  independently  all 
of  the  interests  that  will  be  threatened 
by  Soviet  expansion  in  the  late  eighties 
or  nineties. 

Now.  not  knowing  what  the  threat  will 
be  in  the  late  (?i«rhties  and  nineties,  and 
that  is  assuming  that  the  Soviets  are  10 
feet  tall  and  we  have  to  accent  the  fact 
that  ris-ht  now  the  United  State.s  cannot 
match  the  Soviet  Union,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  resources,  the  Senator  would 
probably  be  more  accurate  if  he  said, 
"This  requires  articulating  a  defense 
strategy  that  recomizes  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  the  will"  to  dedicate 
the  resour'^es  necessary.  I  am  not  sure 
the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  be  prepared  to  buy  off  on  that. 
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Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  things 
the  Senator  says  here: 

Wtukt  assumptions  does  tbe  Administra- 
tion's bixlget  make  about  the  long-term  re- 
distribution of  roles  and  responsibilities  be- 
tween tbe  U.S.  and  its  allies  In  defending 
Western  Europe.  Northeast  Asia,  and  the 
Near  East? 

What  he  is  asking  the  administration 
to  do  is  to  predict  the  outcome  of  all  the 
elections  that  are  going  to  be  held  in 
these  various  coimtries  over  the  next  few 
years  to  predict  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  have  coup  d'etats  predict 
whether  or  not  there  are  going  to  be  in- 
ternal changes,  predict  whether  or  not 
the  Camp  David  accords  are  going  to 
work,  predict  whether  or  not  the  Pales- 
tinian issue  is  going  to  be  solved. 

You  cannot  make  those. 

How  do  the  requirements  for  defending 
the  Near  East  differ  from  those  of  Western 
Europe  and  how  does  the  Administration 
plan  to  design  more  effective  and  efficient 
forces  for  this  region's  climate,  terrain,  and 
logical  environment  to  minimize  the  costs  of 
developing  and  deploying  such  forces? 

One  way  to  minimize  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping and  deploying  forces  is  to  buildup 
Indigenous  forces  which,  for  political 
reasons  or  perceptions  of  his  own,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  may  not  be 
prepared  to  do,  and  he  may  be  supported 
by  a  number  of  people  in  that  unwilling- 
ness. 

As  to  the  difference  in  requirement  for 
defending,  I  think  most  of  those  differ- 
ences are  pretty  well  imderstood  and  well 
known. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  read  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  rapid  deployment  forces 
and  about  whit  will  be  required  by  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  various  levels 
of  threat.  You  do  not  need  another  re- 
port for  that. 

What  are  the  relative,  long-term  costs  of 
defending  the  Persian  Gulf  region  with  and 
without  at  least  one  local  base  complex  that 
could  support  major  air  defense  and  mari- 
time operations  as  well  as  training,  com- 
mand, control,  communication,  intelligence, 
and  logistics  functions? 

Well,  in  fact,  again  the  same  things 
that  I  noted  earlier  would  apply  there. 
We  have  to  know  what  the  level  of  threat 
is  going  to  be.  We  have  to  know  where  it 
is  going  to  come  from,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  It  Is 
going  to  come  from  indigenous  states  in 
the  area,  Soviet  surrogates,  or  what. 
Again  it  is  going  to  depend  on  what  we 
are  willing  to  do  to  buildup  the  capa- 
bility of  indigenous  forces  in  the  area. 

What  lon^-term  objectives  does  the  Ad- 
minlstratlons  5-year  budget  assume  for  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments? 

I  guess  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  wants  to  do  there  is  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  enunciate  what  their 
negotiating  posture  for  arms  limitation 
will  be.  If  he  is  going  to  require  that  of 
the  administration  then  he  had  better 
kiss  goodbye  any  prospect  for  negoti- 
ating an  arms  limitation  on  terms  that 
guarantee  American  security.  He  wants 
the  administration  to  telegraph  its 
punch  on  its  negotiating  position.  We 


tried  that  back  in  March  of  1977  with 
disastrous  results. 

What  are  VS.  military  manpower  require- 
ments, how  will  they  be  financed,  and  will 
tha  U.S.  need  to  resort  to  conscription? 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  tell  you 
that  right  now  because  this  Congress 
has  been  derelict  in  making  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  work.  We  created  it.  It 
was  our  Idea,  to  abolish  the  draft  and 
have  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  We  have 
not  paid  our  military  comparable  pay 
to  what  they  can  get  in  the  private  sec- 
tor since  1972. 

How  much  is  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  in  this  body  willing  to 
raise  the  pay  and  benefits  to  make  the 
All- Volunteer  concept  work?  If  they  are 
unwilling,  then  obviously  we  have  to  go 
to  the  draft  to  meet  some  of  our  man- 
power requirements.  Do  you  think  for  1 
minute  that  that  will  enable  us  to  do  it 
cheaply. 

How  does  the  Administration  plan  to  en- 
hance the  readiness  of  NATO  forces  and  to 
Insure  that  both  U  S.  and  allied  forces  have 
adequate  supplies  for  intense  and  protracted 
conlUct? 

Well,  both  the  previous  administra- 
tions, the  Carter  administration  and  the 
Ford  administration,  and  the  present 
administration  have  all  urged  our  allies 
to  increase  their  defense  spending  in  real 
terms,  and  have  specified  areas  where 
their  capability  can  be  improved :  and  as 
far  as  adequate  su-plies  for  protracted 
conflict,  I  might  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  he  should  look  at  S.  81"),  which  we 
will  take  up  on  this  floor  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day,  and  see  what  we  have  ear- 
marked for  snare  parts,  for  ammunition, 
for  mis-siles.  for  imoroved  sustaina»iil'ty. 
Apparentjy  he  has  not  looked  at  that. 

What  assumptions  about  the  Soviet  threat. 
U.S.  naval  mission  priorities,  and  allied  pro- 
grams have  led  the  Administration  to  pro- 
pose spending  such  a  large  share  of  the 
Navy's  budget  on  nuclear-powered,  688  class 
attack  submarines? 

If  the  Senator  wiU  wait  for  a  couple  of 
days  we  will  be  delighted  to  answer  that 
on  the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  that  now.  We 
would  be  delighted  to  answer  that  on  the 
floor  when  we  take  up  the  procurement 
bill. 

I  do  not  see  what  this  has  to  do  with 
the  budget  resolution,  but  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  this:  If  he 
would  talk  to  a  carrier  task  force  com- 
mander he  would  find  out  that  the  thing 
that  he  would  like  to  have  most  is  at 
least  one,  preferably  two,  more 
S5?N-68«s  with  his  task  force.  That  is 
how  much  we  need  the  688. 

What  plans  does  the  Administration  have 
to  Increase  our  forward  deployment  capabil- 
ity by  home-porting  more  ships  In  foreign 
bases,  by  preposltloning  the  equipment  and 
material,  or  by  buUding  greater  logistical 
facilities  near  the  Persian  Gulf? 

Apparently  this  assumed  that  nothing 
has  been  gong  on  in  that  area,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  ongoing  negotiations  on  home- 
porting,  that  we  do  preposition  a  great 
deal  of  equipment  in  Western  Europe. 

We  are  now  try'ng  to  determine  the 
best  way  to  preposition  equipment 
whether  it  is  at  sea  or  on  land  and  to  get 


base  facility  rights  in  various  areas  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia 
where  we  anticipate  that  our  national 
interests  are  going  to  have  to  be 
defended. 

Some  of  these  questions  are  a  Uttle 
vague.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  super- 
fluous. What  the  Senator  proposes  to  do 
is  to  preempt  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  to  ask  these  questions  at  every 
posture  hearing  over  days  and  days  and 
days,  to  consider  them  all  in  markup, 
and  if  the  Senator  would  be  a  little 
patient,  he  will  have  these  questions 
answered  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
be  answered. 

Some  require  predictions  that  are  im- 
reasonable.  Some  require  us  to  predict 
what  the  particular  coloration  of  every 
critical  country  of  the  world  is  going  to 
be  in  3  or  4  years,  and  we  cannot  predict 
that. 

So  I  would  suggest  if  the  Senator 
would  have  a  little  patience,  that  most 
of  these  questions  will  be  answered  by 
the  appropriate  committee  when  we  take 
up  our  posture  hearings,  and  I  would 
suggest  in  the  meantime  that  he  read  the 
testimony  for  this  year's  procurement 
bill,  which  he  says  he  has  not  done;  that 
he  read  the  committee  report  on  S.  815 
again,  which  he  says  he  has  not  done, 
and  then  perhaps  he  h  mself  will  regard 
this  resolution  as  superfluous. 

(Mr.  D'AMATO  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  not  read  S.  815,  maybe  the  Senator 
from  Texas  could  assist  me  by  pointing 
to  the  sections  in  S.  815  that  deal  with 
tax  cuts  and  deal  with  the  question  of 
economic  growth.  I  would  like  to  see  that 
in  S.  815. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  a  de- 
fense procurement  matter.  It  is  also  my 
intention  to  try  to  assure  that  we  have 
our  defense  capabilities  enhanced  stead- 
ily over  time,  so  that  we  do  not  get  out 
2  years  and  have  a  backlash  against  de- 
fense. It  is  my  judgment  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  we  have  to  prepare  for 
the  possibility  that  the  economy  will  not 
boom  in  the  next  2  years  from  30-percent 
tax  cuts  across  the  board.  If  the  econ- 
omy does  not  boom,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  Defease  Department  and  what 
the  Pentagon  assesses  as  their  fallback 
positions. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  if  you  take 
on  one  side  of  the  ledger  and  you  put 
budget  cuts  and  you  put  cm  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  the  tax  cuts  and  the  in- 
creased defense  expenditures,  you  end  up 
with  over  $100  billion  in  fiscal  stimulants. 

Now  I  agree  it  is  not  the  school  of  eco- 
nomics that  is  on  the  talk  shows  these 
days,  but,  nonetheless,  there  is  a  school 
of  economics  that  would  argue  that  when 
you  have  $100  to  $120  billion  excess  fiscal 
stimulants,  you  are  going  to  have  a  little 
inflation;  that  means  higher  interest 
rate^:  that  means  s'owe'  economic 
growth.  If  you  do  have  that,  that  is  going 
to  have  an  impact. 

Simply,  the  purpose  of  th's  amend- 
ment is  to  try  to  get  the  administration 
to  begin  to  th<nk  that  way. 

The  Senator  mentiored  the  posture 
statement.  The  postiu-e  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  previous  administration.  It 
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wu  not  a  posture  statement  that  backed 
up  these  budget  ng\ires. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  Is  wrong. 
There  was  a  substantive  pasture  state- 
ment made  by  the  new  administration 
and  amended  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. Again  I  would  invite  the  Senator  to 
go  read  the  hearings  on  It. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  suggestion 
here.  He  wants  to  relate  the  tax  policy  to 
defense  spendtog.  What  you  do  Is  relate 
tax  policy  to  overall  Government  spend- 
ing. How  Is  tax  policy  going  to  affect 
what  is  available  for  public  spending? 
And  then  you  determine  what  your 
priorities  are.  And  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  participate  in  that  de- 
cision. In  the  final  analysis  only  the 
Congress  does  it,  because  as  Harry  Tru- 
man said,  the  President  proposes  but  the 
Congress  disposes.  And  that  is  going  to 
be  in  our  laps. 

If,  Indeed,  tax  revenues  cause  us  to  fall 
short  In  terms  of  available  moneys  for 
spending  on  everything  Goverrunent 
spends  money  on,  we  have  to  then  estab- 
lish priorities.  In  my  view  the  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  the  No.  1  priority.  I,  quite  frankly, 
feel  that  it  Is  a  greater  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  defend  its 
people  against  Its  external  enemies  than 
to  build  an  urban  mass  transit  system  in 
Houston  or  Newark  or  Denver  or  where- 
ever. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WUl  the  Senator 
strike  "Denver"  from  that  list? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  strike  "Denver." 

Because  in  fact.  If  the  Soviets  become 
the  dominant  military  power  in  this 
world,  they  are  going  to  become  the 
dominant  political  power  and  ultimately 
the  dominant  economic  power.  And  what 
does  that  all  mean  for  the  economic 
health  for  the  United  States?  If  the 
economy  of  this  country  shrinks,  the  first 
people  that  are  going  to  be  hurt  is  the 
people  lowest  on  the  socioeconomic  scale. 

Now,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  Sen- 
ator to  page  21  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  report  to  accompany  3. 
815.  It  says  "Impact  of  Inflation  on  De- 
fense Programs."  It  has  a  section  called 
Global  Perspective  that  he  might  find 
interesting:  trends  in  the  mtematlonal 
security  environment,  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  might  not  agree  with  all  these  con- 
clusions of  the  committee,  but  they  are 
there.  They  are  there. 

Then  if  he  disagrees,  he  can  taVe  them 
up  on  the  Senate  floor  and.  indeed,  rea- 
sonable men  may  disagree  on  some  of 
these  things. 

But  to  require  this  kind  of  a  rerort  is 
superfluous.  I  think  it  has  no  place  in 
this  budget  resolution. 

I  would  suggest,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  press  this — we  reouire  so  manv  re- 
ports now.  it  is  almost  unconscionable. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Bu'1<"'» 
Committee  from  simimonlng  membe'-s 
of  the  admln'strat<on  down  her»  pn- 
time  to  talk  to  them  about  any  of  these 
matters.  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  any 


appropriate  committee  from  doing  it.  To 
re<;uire  a  report  like  this,  it  would  not  be 
a  terribly  valuable  report  In  the  first 
place  and  it  is  simply  duplicat  ng  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Finance  Committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  rather  suspect  that  this  is  a  lofty 
idea  which  really  cannot  be  fuIfUled  by 
the  means  through  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  wants  to  implement 
that  fulfillment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  just 
let  me  respond  to  the  last  point  that 
was  raised  by  the  distingu'shed  Senator 
from  Texas  that  this  is  not  the  place  f or 
such  a  report. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
process,  this  is  the  only  place  where  you 
can  address  questions  of  tax  policy,  ques- 
t  ons  of  defense  policy,  and  quest  ons  of 
social  policy  all  at  one  time.  This  is  th2 
budget. 

If.  for  example,  next  week,  when  we 
begin  the  debate  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  I  was  to  suggest  that  we  do 
this  report,  how  could  I  then  do  that  on 
only  a  defense  authorizat'on  bill?  There 
would  be  no  handle  for  the  tax  elemer* 
portions  of  it.  It  would  not  be  as  dTectlv 
related  to  the  questions  of  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  what  is 
being  requested  here  is  information  that 
is  not  unhelpful  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment itself,  as  it  looks  at  what  is  essen- 
tially the  Carter  budget  fully  funded  over 
the  next  couple  of  years,  with  advanced 
procurement  and  increased  military  pay 
and  increased  emphasis  an  readiness,  as 
it  looks  at  this  program.  I  think  that  peo- 
ple in  the  Defense  Department  are  going 
to  have  to  ask  where  might  there  be  labor 
bottlenecks  or  where  might  there  be  pro- 
duction bottlenecks. 

This  report  helps  them  begin  their 
cycle  as  they  begin  their  cycle  in  June  as 
opposed  to  waiting  until  January  when 
they  come  out  with  a  posture  statement, 
the  first  full  posture  statement,  not  the 
supplementary  posture  statement  that 
was  sent  up  after  the  administration 
came  in,  but  the  first  full  posture  state- 
ment. I  think  that  would  help  them. 

I  think  It  would  also  help  the  country 
as  a  whole  to  begin  to  ask  some  questions 
about  our  competition  with  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  and  how  defense  ex- 
penditures over  the  long  term  play  into 
that;  not  only  a  question  of  where  we 
want  our  best  people  to  be  working  but  a 
question  of  how  we  can  insure  that  we  dc 
not  jump  out  on  a  defense  path  and  find 
2  years  down  the  road  a  backlash  that 
finds  us  where  we  were  2  years  ago. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Intent  of  this 
report  Is,  first,  as  I  stated  Initially,  to 
enhance  our  military  capability  so  that 
we  have  a  steady  bu  Idup,  so  that  we  ask 
the  tough  questions  about  being  able  to 
defend  three  sections  of  the  world,  so 
that  we  begin  to  imderstand  that  even 


though  the  Congress  functions  according 
to  committees,  the  world  out  there  Is  In- 
tegrated and  what  happens  In  the  econ- 
omy affects  defense,  affects  social  p<^cy, 
and  vice  versa. 

What  happens  In  this  country  affects 
Japan,  Western  Europe,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  simply  a  vehicle 
to  try  to  get  the  Congress  to  begin  to  look 
at  this  Issue  in  an  Integrated  way.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  view  It  as  such. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  a  further 
word.  Actually,  the  committee  Is  very 
much  in  this  business  of  Industrial  base. 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  read  our  testi- 
mony, read  our  report.  It  is  too  bad  he 
is  not  privy  to  some  of  the  discussions 
we  have  had.  We  know  where  our  bottle- 
necks are  right  now.  We  know  primarily 
why  the  industrial  base  has  shrunk.  Be- 
cause we  have  inadequately  funded  de- 
fense; because  we  have  insisted  on  main- 
taining production  rates  at  inefficient 
levels  to  keep  within  budget  restraints. 
We  produce  a  smaller  number  of  tacti- 
cal aircraft  than  we  can  produce  just  to 
stay  within  the  budget  figure.  But  If  we 
produced  more  at  a  higher  cost  initially 
over  the  long  term  it  would  cost  us  less. 

We  have  shrunk  the  industrial  base. 
We  know  where  the  problems  are  in  tac- 
tical aircraft  production,  ship  produc- 
tion, tank  production.  We  can  teU  you. 
If  the  Senator  wants  that,  we  can  give 
him  that.  I  can  send  the  Senator  a  re- 
port on  that  tomorrow. 

The  administration  Is  not  going  to  be 
able  to  project  what  our  production 
situation  Is  going  to  be  until  the  Con- 
gress decides  whether  or  not  it  is  willing 
to  go  to  multiyear  funding.  If  we  can  go 
to  multivear  obllgational  authority  on 
validated  systems,  we  can  save  money, 
we  can  encourage  Investment  and  ex- 
pand our  industrial  base,  and  we  can 
bring  down  the  cost.  The  question  is,  is 
the  Congress  wiUing  to  do  It?  The  Presi- 
dent cannot  answer  that  question.  He 
cannot  answer  It;  only  we  can  answer 
that  question. 

I  would  hope  that  this  somewhat 
vague,  somewhat  redundant,  somewhat 
superfluous  amendment  would  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

It  is  Increasingly  clear  that  the  country 
has  at  long  last  decided  It  Is  time  to  cut 
taxes  and  spending,  increase  defense  pre- 
paredness, and  balance  the  budget.  The 
budget  resolution  now  proposed  Is  a  step 
toward  doing  so. 

By  favorably  reporting  this  resolution 
to  the  full  Senate,  the  Budget  Committee 
is  recommending  billions  of  doUars  of 
programmatic  reductions  which,  when 
added  to  the  savings  already  achieved  by 
the  reconciliation  instructions,  total 
$41  6  billion  in  budget  cuts.  No  President 
and  no  committee  in  Congress  has  pro- 
posed so  large  a  cut  m  Federal  spending 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Furthermore,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  incentive  tex  policy  designed  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital resources— to  encourage  Investment. 
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thrift,  and  productivity.  At  the  same 
time,  this  resolution  also  has  provisions 
for  the  sizable  increase  in  delense  spend- 
ing that  the  people  have  demandea  aiid 
that  the  President  has  promised,  by  tak- 
ing prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this 
resolution,  the  Senate  will  implement  the 
first  installment  of  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery.  That 
program  is  strong  economic  med.cine,  but 
the  time  has  obviously  come  to  be  bold. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  m  the 
country  that  a  balanced  budget  by  1984 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  effort  to 
bring  spending  and  inflation  imder  con- 
trol. Wo  resolution  by  this  committee  can, 
in  and  of  itself,  achieve  that  critical  goal. 
But  I  think  this  document  is  a  roadmap 
that  puts  the  economy  credibly  on  the 
path  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Specifically,  there  are  three  points 
mentioned  in  the  committee's  report  that 
I  believe  will  prove  very  Uiefui  m  reuuc- 
ing  wasteXul  expenditure  in  the  near 
term  and  balancing  the  budget  by  1984. 
The  flrst  of  these  Is  to  give  the  President 
enhanced  rescission  authority  so  that  he 
can,  with  full  congressional  review,  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  money  where 
it  would  be  wasteiul  or  unnecessary  to  do 
so.  The  second  proposal  is  to  establish 
new  and  effective  techniques  for  finding 
and  eliminating  the  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  that  plague  Federal  expenditure. 
Finally,  there  is  a  proposal  to  exert,  for 
the  first  time,  control  over  Federal  out- 
lays. These  are  permanent  and  substan- 
tive institutional  reforms  which  together 
give  the  President  the  money  manage- 
ment tools  he  needs  to  Insure  that  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  made  as  sparingly 
and  cost-effectively  as  possible. 

It  is  instructive  to  review  the  economic 
picture  during  the  quarter  century  since 
Republicans  had  a  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  good  news  is  that  our  real  gross 
national  product  has  grown  about  150 
percent  and  that  the  average  after-tax 
income,  in  con'^tant  dollaT-s,  has  in- 
creased nearly  100  percent.  The  bad  news 
is  that  inflation  is  now  10  timss  higher — 
it  was  (Mily  1.2  percent  in  1954,  compared 
with  10.6  percent  currently — and  has  so 
eroded  the  dollar's  purchasing  power 
that  today  it  takes  more  than  $3  to  buy 
what  cost  only  $1  in  1954.  Total  Federal 
spending  then  was  $709  billion;  in  1981. 
it  will  be  nearly  10  times  that.  The  na- 
tional debt,  even  after  the  Korean  war. 
was  only  $270  billion;  today  it  is  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  a  staggering  $1 
trilllMi. 

These  statistics  dramatically  illustrate 
the  toll  taken  on  this  country  by  infla- 
tion that  is  generated  by  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending.  But  these  facts  and 
figures  are  abstract  and  general:  what 
they  do  not  show  are  the  many  difficult 
choices  and  sacrifices  made  by  individual 
Americans  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the 
steady  erosion  of  their  wages'  purchas- 
ing power.  Each  American,  separately,  is 
a  victim  of  inflation  and  together  oiu: 
way  of  life  is  gradually  changing  as  we 
try  to  adapt  to  these  new  and  strait- 
ened circumstances. 

According  to  the  results  of  an  ABC/ 


WashingtcMi  Post  poll  released  a  month 
ago,  30  miilion  aatuts  are  living  imder 
severe  strain;  they  are  taking  second 
jcbs,  skippmg  meals,  and  selLng  posses- 
sions such  as  automobiles  that  they  can 
no  longer  aiford.  An  additional  83  mil- 
lion adults  are  also  feeiin^  che  pincii, 
though  not  quite  as  severely.  In  all  37 
percent  said  they  had  to  go  deeper  into 
debt  In  recent  years  just  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  4^  percent  said  they  felt  they 
had  to  take  on  more  overtime  work.  42 
percent  said  they  had  postponed  medi- 
cal and  dental  checkups,  while  a  quarter 
of  those  near  retirement  age  said  they 
had  to  change  their  plans  and  continue 
working. 

By  larger  majorities  In  each  case, 
those  questioned  said  they  are  repairing 
things  normally  thrown  away,  buying 
fewer  and  cheaper  clothes,  and  eating 
less  meat  and  prepared  foods.  Interest 
rates,  boosted  by  inflation,  have  de- 
pressed whole  Industries,  and  cost  many 
people  their  jobs.  People  are  moving  in 
with  their  relatives,  canceling  family 
vacation  plans  and  flndlng  themselves 
unable  to  meet  all  the  health  and  edu- 
cational needs  of  their  children.  The 
American  dream  of  home  ownership  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  real- 
ize, while  inflation  dissolves  whatever 
savings  retired  people  and  others  on 
fixed  incomes  have  managed  to  put  aside. 

The  question  before  Congress  now  is: 
How  much  more  inflation,  how  much 
more,  hardship,  should  we  inflict  on  the 
people  of  this  country?  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  hit  inflation  head  on,  by 
tackling  its  principal  cause — uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending.  I  also  believe 
the  people  of  this  country  expect  and  de- 
mand that  we  do  so.  All  recent  polls  show 
overwhelming  majorities  for  reducing 
spending  and  adopting  the  full  Roth- 
Kemp  tax  packages  even  if  that  means 
cuts  in  Federal  programs  they  like  and 
benefit  from.  This  resolution  is  an  eco- 
nomic blueprint  for  doing  just  that,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  finished  product.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
will  need  to  approve  these  measure.,  a.  u 
then  we  must  all  work  to  translate  these 
spending  targets  into  real  programmatic 
changes  as  the  appropriations  process 
continues. 

This  document  is  an  excellent  and  far- 
sirhted  prescription  which,  if  adopted, 
will  revive  and  refresh  our  economy.  It"; 
excellence  is  Ixjrrowed.  in  large  part, 
from  Chairman  Pete  Domenici.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  his  thoroughness,  patience, 
and  skillful  leadership.  Without  his 
highly  successful  guidance  and  the  as- 
sistance of  a  first-class  staff,  this  com- 
mittee would  have  been  imable  to  take 
the  lead  so  d>Tiamically  on  these  com- 
plex and  difficult  issues. 

With  the  spending  and  revenue  tar- 
gets of  this  resolut'on.  and  with  the  sav- 
ings already  approved  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion package,  we  have  taken  some  ver>' 
important  steps  toward  translating  the 
will  of  the  people  into  political  action. 
But  we  have  only  taken  the  first  steps. 
We  must  now  redouble  our  efforts  tc 
guide  the  President's  recovery  program 


through  every  part  of  the  legislative 
i-ioocfis,  ootn  now  and  m  the  coming 
years,  m  order  to  convert  ideas  aboui 
change  mto  change  itself. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  have  we  had  a 
better  debate  than  we  have  had  on  the 
pending  amendment.  £(oth  sides  have 
ueen  heard  and  it  would  be  my  thought 
that  we  shouid  now  go  to  a  vote.  We  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
our  lime. 

Mr.  S  TENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARAiSTRONG.  Apparently.  Mr. 
Pres.dent,  other  speakers  wish  to  be 
heard.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  Mr. 

Sl'ENNIS. 

'ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNXS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a 
matter  I  failed  to  bring  up  earlier.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  de- 
bate which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  just  said  was  a  good  erne.  I  am  sure 
it  was.  I  know  it  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject matter  that  we  have  here  which  this 
tries  to  deal  with. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  take  excep- 
tion to  this,  but  I  really  do  not  believe  it 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  on  a  budget 
resolution.  I  think  we  are  going  too  far 
in  the  general  proposition  of  having 
matters  come  up  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  are  not  just  directly  on  target 
to  what  the  purposes  are  of  the  budget 
resolution,  to  set  targets  for  money  and 
keep  responsibility  on  the  other  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  to  keep  respor.sibility 
on  the  committees  who  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  getting  into  the 
matters  within  the  jurisdictions  and 
making  in-depth  and  correct  decisions 
thereon. 

I  do  not  take  any  exception  to  that.  I 
just  remind  Senators  that  they  should 
dig  into  things  and  bring  up  good  ideas 
about  them. 

I  do  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  take  this  on  ourselves  now  and 
quit  trying  to  blame  somebody  else  for 
conditions,  some  previous  administra- 
t.on,  and  give  the  present  administra- 
tljn  a  little  more  time  to  get  into  this 
problem  of  th3  availability  of  produc- 
tion, iust  what  the  capacity  of  our  coim- 
try  is,  starting  with  ships,  the  most 
obvious  thing.  We  cannot  get  bids  for 
submarines  now.  Orders  are  piling  up. 
As  an  illustration,  we  have  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  shipyards  that  can  build  subma- 
rines. Then  we  should  go  right  into  these 
high  priced,  highly  technical  airplanes. 
They  are  marvelous  things. 

The  production  base  is  apparently  not 
large  enough.  I  think  it  is  going  to  loom 
as  a  major  part  of  the  problem  that  goes 
with  the  greatly  augmented  military 
program. 

It  was  worked  on  some  in  preceding 
years  and  it  is  being  worked  on  now.  The 
regular  Senate  committees  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  into  these  mat- 
ters. If  they  do  not  do  that,  then  some 
other  remedy  would  naturally  be  in 
order. 

I  think  to  use  th'.s  budget  resolution, 
and  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  psrsonal  way. 
is  an  error,  and  we  have  to  discipline 
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ourselves  on  that.  Under  our  rules,  we 
can  call  up  most  anything  that  a  Sena- 
tor wants  to  and  get  some  kind  of  a  vote 
on  it,  whether  there  has  been  a  hearing 
on  the  matter  or  not,  luider  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
cern, for  his  Interest,  for  his  ccmtrlbu- 
tlon.  Our  Armed  Services  Committee 
should  stir  themselves  and  keep  working 
on  this  problem,  which  is  not  new  but  for 
which  there  Is  no  quick  answer. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  anybody  out- 
pledge  me  about  believing  in  frugality  in 
the  production  of  military  implements  of 
any  kind.  I  do  not  believe  in  annointing 
whomever  you  give  the  money  to,  that 
because  it  is  for  military  purposes  they 
can  do  what  they  please  with  it,  to  in- 
clude reckless  buying,  and  so  forth.  I 
never  have  believed  in  that. 

If  we  do  not  try  harder,  too,  to  bring 
that  attitude  of  making  the  dollar  go  as 
far  as  it  will,  the  military  dollar,  we  are 
going  to  add  to  the  troubles  we  already 
have.  thoi'.gh  I  do  not  accuse  all  of  them 
of  just  being  wasteful.  We  have  a  lot  of 
highly  competent  men  In  this  military 
setup,  and  many  of  the  civilians  who 
come  in  are  highly  competent,  though 
usually  civilians  do  not  stay  long  by  the 
very  nature  of  things. 

However,  they  will  have  to  do  better  if 
they  are  going  to  be  entrusted  with  this 
huge  military  program.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  find  favor  with  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  but  that  we  keep 
the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  back 
with  the  committees.  I  thank  the  Senator 

for  yielding.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  remaining  time,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  remaining 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  but.  first.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  final  comment  on  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  said  in 
his  very  generous  way. 

He  pointed  out.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  sdso  pointed  out.  that  he  could 
tell  me  today  where  the  bottlenecks  in 
production  are  going  to  be.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  said  he  could  tell  me  where 
the  bottlenecks  in  production  are  going 
to  be  and  where  the  labor  shortages  are 
g(^g  to  be.  I  hope  that  If  this  amend- 
ment does  not  prevail,  the  Senator  will 
also  be  able  to  tell  the  Senate  how  much 
inflation  is  going  to  be  generated  In 
what  sectors  frMn  these  bottlenecks.  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as 
wdl  as  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  might  begin  to  ask 
these  economic  questions  of  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  think,  as  I  have  made  the  point  ear- 
lier, that  we  orKsnize  actlv'ty  uo  here 
according  to  specific  functions  for  the 
worH  out  there  as  a  whole.  We  have  to 
begin  to  formulate  policy  with  that  rec- 
ognition. So.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 


intent  of  this  amendment.  It  simply  re- 
quires a  report.  It  has  no  budgetary  ef- 
fect whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  we 
yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  sunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Quayle)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers>, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr 
HuDDLESTON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  <  Mr.  Sasser  )  Is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
ary  other  S-nators  In  the  Chamber  who 
wi.sh  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26. 
nays  69.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.   101   Leg.j 
YEAS— 26 


Baucus  Inouye 

Blden  Kennedy 

Bredley  Leahy 

Byrd.  Robert  C    Levin 

Cramton  Mataunana 

Dodd 

Eacleton 

Ford 

Hart 


Pell 

Pro-  mire 

Pryor 

Rle'-le 

Rudman 

Sarbanea 

Tsonuas 

WUUams 


Jr. 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

A-nntrong 

Baker 

Bentscn 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Burdick 

B>Td. 

Harry  P. 
Ch-'fee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danf-^rth 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
Dl»on 
Dole 

D-men'rl 
Durenberger 
East 
Exon 


B'-mners 
Cannon 


Metzenbaum 
Mitchell 
Movnihan 
Nunn 

NAYS — 69 

Ga-n 

Glenn 

Go:  d  water 

Gorton 

Gmss  ey 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Hawk'ns 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helm^ 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsnn 

Johnston 

Ka»-«baum 

Kastan 

La-alt 

Ijong 

I.i'i»«.r 

Mathlas 

Ktattln«ly 

NOT  VOTINO — 5 
Huddleston         Sasser 
Quayle 


McCiire 
Melcher 
Murkowskl 
Nlckles 
Packwood 
Percy 
PrMsler 
Randolph 
Roth 
Scbmltt 
PimD'on 
Specter 
Sta<'orf1 
Stennls 
Ste^•en^ 
Symms 
Thi'rmond 
Tower 
Wallop 
W«rr»T 
Welcker 
Zorlnsky 


So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (UP  No.  81)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  an.  the  table. 

The  mouon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OKOES  OF  PROCBDtniE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preident,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  next  amend- 
ment we  had  agreed  to  was  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  Senators  Mel- 
cher and  Burdick.  Senator  Melcher 
wishes  a  little  additional  time,  and  the 
amendment  that  would  have  followed 
that  is  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Rollings. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  now  to  proceed  to  the  Rollings 
amendment.  We  wUl  then  follow  with 
the  Melcher-Burdlck  amendment  and 
the  remainder  of  the  amendments  in  the 
order  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
UP  amendment  no.  ea 
(Purpose:  To  permit  supply  oriented  tax  re- 
ductions  In   fiscal   years    1982,    1983.   and 
1984) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Btoen  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  82. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  all 
through  line  17  on  page  3  and  Insert  the 
following : 

"(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $669,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $738,400,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:   $821,000,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  deceased 
Is  as  fallows: 

Fiscal   year   1982:    $25,500,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $53,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $69,400,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $776,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $812,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $865,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $699,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $730,500,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $770,700,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$29,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  vear  1983:    H  $7,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:    +$60,300,000,000. 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  $1,071,800,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,105,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,098,600,000,000; 
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and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $73,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $33,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:    -$7,000,000,000." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
presented  Is  an  alternative.  I  agree  with 
the  politics  of  President  Reagan  when 
he  says.  "Look.  If  you  cannot  support  my 
program,  then  present  an  alternative."  I 
agree  with  that  kind  of  politics.  Conse- 
quently. I  have  presented  an  alternative 
tax  cut  which  will  give  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  Its  only  chance  for  suc- 
cess. 

This  Is  also  the  opinion  of  experts  who 
know  and  understand  the  economy:  ex- 
perts who  know  about  inflation.  Interest 
rates,  economic  growth,  and  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  the  chance  that  of  any 
particular  economic  program  to  get  us 
out  of  the  tremendous  spiral  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  some  sense  of  history 
Is  necessary  to  understand  why  the  Pres- 
ident's program  will  not  succeed.  It  pre- 
sents In  essence  a  demand-side  tax  cut 
In  the  name  of  supply-side  economics. 

Look  back  some  2  or  3  years  ago.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Republicans  did  not 
control  the  White  Hou^e.  and  certainly 
had  no  idea  of  controlling  the  Senate. 
They  could  then  act  as  a  minority.  This 
gives  tremendous  flexibility,  and  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  little 
better  each  dav.  The  m'noritv  can  m^ke 
recommendations  and  have  ideas  that 
it  never  has  to  follow  through  on. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  State  gov- 
ernment you  go  to  the  general  assembly, 
you  recommend  something,  and  it  may 
accept  your  proposal,  then  you.  as  Gov- 
ernor, must  execute  and  administer  that 
program.  So  you  are  very  cautious  in 
making  your  proposals. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  some  of  us 
who  come  to  serve  at  the  Federal  level 
of  government — in  the  Congress,  that 
is — to  understand — that  in  the  congres- 
sional branch  you  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  follow  through  on  your  proposals  and 
ideas. 

You  only  have  to  have  new  ideas.  That 
is  what  we  hear:  That  the  Democratic 
Party  needs.  But  I  think  an  excess  of 


new  ideas  has  brought  us  to  being  the 
minority. 

Some  2  at  Z  years  ago,  the  Republi- 
cans proposed  the  Kemp-Roth  plan  of 
across-the-board  tax  cuts.  They  forget 
part  of  history.  They  talked  as  though 
that  was  the  first  tax  cut  prc^rasal  in 
years.  But  President  Reagan  says,  "Let 
us  not  go  along  with  the  tired,  old  solu- 
tions. Let  us  do  something  new."  But  tax 
cuts  are  not  new.  When  the  President 
was  talking  on  his  own  radio  program, 
we  Democrats  were  cutting  taxes.  We 
enacted  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971,  the  Tax  Reduction 
Act  of  1975,  the  Revenue  Adjustment 
Act  of  1975,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
the  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977,  and  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1978. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  Russell  Long,  was 
not  lethargic.  He  diligently  presented 
many  tax  cuts  to  the  Senate,  reform 
bills,  fiscal  stimulus  bills,  and  small  busi- 
ness relief  bills,  such  as  the  1978  bill.  All 
of  them  emphasized  increasing  produc- 
tivity. 

These  tax  bills  were  intended  to  pro- 
vide incentives  and  increase  productiv- 
ity. I  have  learned  that  If  you  want 
someone's  attention  with  respect  to 
taxes,  you  start  with  the  word  "incen- 
tive." Incidentally,  people  who  make 
money  do  not  need  incentives.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  those  who  have  made 
$1  million  want  to  make  another  million. 
That  Is  just  human  nature. 

When  President  Reagan  was  Candi- 
date Reagan  he  and  others  proposed 
large  tax  cuts  in  the  hope  that  they 
wou'd  attract  enough  Democrats  to  join 
in.  Then,  they  thought,  they  could  get 
what  they  really  wanted:  business  or 
supply-side  tax  cuts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  President  is  a  good  businessman, 
and  he  believes  In  supply-s'de  economics, 
in  supply-side  tax  cuts.  But  he  unfor- 
tunately became  wedded  to  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cut  and  justified  it  by  say- 
ing, "If  we  could  get  something  like  that 
we  could  cut  back  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment." 

Now  Candidate  Reagan  is  President 
Reagan,  and  he  is  tied  to  the  ineffective— 
and  perhaps  dangerous  Kemp-Roth 
measure. 

I  could  see  it  coming.  I  saw  it  in  early 
January.  And  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Committee  was  kind 
enough  to  arrange  a  conference  at  the 
Blair  House  on  this  matter.  I  told  the 
President,  "Mr.  President-elect,  the 
greatest  concern  I  have  is  inflation." 

We  need  to  keep  our  eye  on  Inflation. 
V»e  cannot  gain  credibility  for  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  cuts,  increases  in  de- 
fense, and  cuts  in  regulations  by  accept- 
ing this  mammoth  10-percent  across- 
the-board  tax  cut. 

I  th'nk  I  made  an  impression.  The 
President  himself  acknowledged  the  sit- 
uation by  delaying  the  personal  tax  cuts 
imtil  July,  wh'le  Its  business  tax  cuts 
would  te  effective  on  January  1.  1981. 

He  was  beginning  to  see  that  the  com- 
mitments made  for  a  balanced  budget 


would  be  very  difficult  to  fulfill  in  light 
of  the  tremendous  loss  of  revenues  from 
the  across-the-board  tax  cuts. 

I  Will  characterize  my  amendment  in 
the  context  of  what  practicing  attorneys 
in  the  field  of  tort  law  call  the  last  clear 
chance.  Suppose  a  person  runs  a  red 
light,  gets  into  a  collision,  and  is  knocked 
out  on  to  the  pavement  right  in  the  in- 
tersection. Of  course,  it  was  his  negli- 
gence in  running  the  red  light. 

But  we  have  Interposed  In  recent  years 
in  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which 
follow  the  common  law  of  negligence, 
the  doctrine  of  last  clear  chance. 
Someone  riding  into  that  intersection, 
having  sufficient  time,  moving  at  an  ap- 
propriate speed  and  with  clear  view, 
seeing  the  body  lying  in  the  intersection 
as  a  result  of  that  individual's  neglect. 
Is  not  given  the  right  to  nm  him  over 
and  say,  "Well,  It  was  his  negligence  in 
rurming  the  red  light  In  the  first  place 
that  left  him  knocked  out  on  the  pave- 
ment. Yes.  I  could  have  avoided  it.  but  it 
was  his  negligence  and  I  had  a  green 
light  and  so  I  ran  him  down."  That  is 
the  last  clear  chance  doctrine  in  tort 
law. 

This  could  be  the  last  clear  chance 
doctrine  for  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  because  his 
program  has  no  chance  to  succeed. 

The  fact  remains  that  In  1984  you  are 
going  to  lose  from  the  across-the-board 
personal  income  tax  cut  $118  billion. 
The  depreciation  allowance  will  lose 
another  $30  billion  in  that  fiscal  year, 
for  a  total  of  $14S  billion.  Then,  of 
course,  increased  defense  spending  is 
going  to  cost  another  *100  billion  be- 
tween 1982  and  1984.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  budget  can  be  brought  Into 
balance  even  with  George  Gilder's 
fiporv  of  wealth,  poverty,  and  economic 
gymnastics. 

I  commend  President  Reagan's  leader- 
ship. We  tr'ed  our  best  to  save  $8  biUion 
last  year  under  the  first  reconciliation 
bill  and  now  we  have  $36.9  billion  in 
cuts  in  the  second  bill.  But  that  is  not 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  $54  billion 
loss  in  revenues  from  the  Reagan-Roth- 
Kemp  tax  cut. 

So  that  is  why  you  see  headlines  in  the 
Wa'l  Street  Journal:  "Wall  Street  Is 
Oreet'Pg  President's  Programs  With  Jit- 
ters, Turmoil."  I  Inserted  in  the  Record 
last  week  several  headlines  expressing 
concern  over  the  President's  program. 
Look  in  the  New  York  Times  today.  It 
says: 

Mr.  Auerbacb.  a  former  ofBclal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  criticised 
the  Administration's  tax-cut  proposals  and 
its  ad'-ocacy  of  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
excessively  stringent  monetary  policy.  Mr. 
Auerbach  said  be  tielieved  an  incomes  policy 
was  necessary.  Such  a  policv  would  include 
government  programs  intended  to  secure  re- 
straint in  labor's  oay  demands  and  in  busi- 
ness's  price  decisions  so  as  to  reduce  in- 
flationary pressures. 

I  am  trying  to  avoid  an  incomes  policy. 
There  are  some  Democrats  who  think 
this  Is  the  ticket  for  the  creation  of  a 
Democratic  majority  In  the  US.  Senate. 
They  urge  us  to  give  President  Reagan 
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his  Ux  cut  plan.  Then,  at  the  end  of  next 
year,  the  people  will  see  high  Inflation, 
large  Federal  deficits,  and  lUgh-interest 
rates,  and  they  will  throw  the  rascals 
out.  But  I  do  not  beUeve.  necessarily, 
that  that  Is  what  will  or  should  happen. 
I  wish  that  my  amendment  was  truly 
a  Democratic  alternative.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  able  to  present  It  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Senator  Bioen.  I  think  I  have 
the  support  oi  just  a  few  Senators.  But 
It  certainly  Is  not  a  Democratic  alterna- 
tive. The  Democratic  alternative  was  ap- 
parent last  fall  and  the  people  rejected 
it 

They  could  see  the  inflationary  nature 
of  the  proposals,  and  they  could  see  the 
high  deficits  they  caused. 

The  poll  taken  immediately  after  the 
election  showed  that  the  people  wanted 
to  eliminate  deflcits.  They  wanted  to  stop 
deficit  spoiding,  and  they  wanted  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  get  the  Ctovemment 
back  in  the  black.  They  were  not  that 
much  interested  in  tax  cuts. 

So  Democratic  politicians  as  well  as 
Republican  politicians  held  back.  Now 
they  are  caught  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
President  Reagan's  victory,  which  they 
justly  deserved.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
tax  cuts  should  develop  as  they  have,  in 
essence,  as  they  talked  about  last  fall. 
I  wish  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  would  come  to  the  floorr  116 
knows  the  story  by  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, of  "The  Emperors  NewClothes.' 
The  atmosphere  around  here  is.  "There 
goes  King  Reagan."  He  has  a  garment 
of  economic  recovery  cast  about  him 
while  actually  the  poor  gentleman  stands 
denuded  because  this  tax  cut  plan  is 
written  in  red  ink. 

J.  N.  Woodworth,  a  vice  president  and 
economist  of  Bankers  Trust,  has  said 
that  he  is  worried  about  the  size  of  the 
proposed  tax  cut  which  he  described  as 
"too  much  too  soon." 

That  Is  exactly  what  Henry  Kaufman 
had  to  say  when  he  and  other  economists 
came  to  town. 

Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing with  some  23  economists,  several  o' 
them  formerly  on  the  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  for  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Presidents.  They  all  said  that 
we  should  postpone  any  kind  of  stimulus 
measures,  particularly  tax  cut  measures 
which  were  too  stimulative,  until  later. 
They  said.  "Start  in  solely  on  the  suoply 
side,  limit  it  to  business,  and  as  we  elim- 
inate deficit  spending,  by  cutting  back  on 
spending,  then  we  can  reduce  the  size  of 
Oovemment  with  these  across-the-board 
cuts." 

The  point  is  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  last  year  did  not 
object  to  multiyear  tax  cuts.  But.  as  I 
have  explained  before,  we  have  had  seven 
tax  cuts  in  the  last  10  years.  We  would 
have  had  one  last  year.  We  have  had 
three  in  the  last  5  years  and  would  have 
had  one  last  year  were  it  not  for  the 
election.  In  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion in  August  of  last  year,  we  proiect**'^ 
a  tax  cut  of  $16.1  billion  for  1982.  «'?8 
billion  for  1983,  and  $55  billion  for  1984 
What  has  upset  the  applecart  is  that 


President  Reagan  has  proposed  a  $54 

bJliOn  cut  in  1982  and  he  sa>s  that  is 
going  to  stimulate  productivity. 

We  look  at  it  and  the  content  is  $4  2 
billion  in  across-the-board  cuts  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes,  which  is  on  the  de- 
mand side,  and  only  $10  billion  on  the 
supply  side  for  business. 

You  cannot  talk  about  supply-side 
economics  when  four-fifths  of  the  cut 
creates  more  demand.  You  need  truth  in 
budgeting,  truth  in  packaging  this  par- 
ticular tax  measure.  Truth  in  packaging 
makes  every  economist  call  this  package 
what  it  Is.  highly  inflationary. 

Henry  Kaufman  said : 

The  new  fiscal  policy,  however.  Is  exceed- 
ingly expansionary.  It  does  not  pursue  a 
course  that  fl^ts  inflation  vigorously  along 
the  way  and  will  place  nearly  cV.  the  antl- 
inflation  eSorts  squarely  on  ntcnetary  pol- 
icy. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  there  is  his- 
torical evidence  to  suggest  that  across- 
the-board  tax  cuts  will  quickly  encourage 
Americans  to  work  harder  or  to  save 
more.  I  suspect  that  inflationary  expec- 
tations will  not  be  curbed  by  this  tax 
package.  Expectations  will  remain  high 
because  the  financing  requirements  of 
the  Government  wiU  remain  high. 

We  cannot  blame  the  Federal  Reserve 
for  high  interest  rates  when  it  is  the  fls- 
cal  policy  that  is  mandating  them.  The 
Fed  is  only  responding  to  the  flscal  pol- 
icy. If  the  flscal  poUcy  is  expansionary, 
then  the  Fed  is  going  to  have  to  respond 
accordingly  and  tighten  the  money  sup- 
ply. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  yes,  busi- 
nesses do  get  some  incentive.  But  they 
also  have  judgments  on  what  inflation, 
borrowing  capability,  and  interest  rates 
will  be. 

This  is  the  sobering  prospect  in  evi- 
dence in  the  headlines.  Businessmen 
realize  the  President  has  won.  but  where 
are  we  really  headed?  He  has  control  of 
the  House:  he  has  control  of  the  Senate: 
he  has  control  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  we  are  now  heading  for  the  goal  line. 
Let  us  see  what  the  goal  line  lo(rics  like. 

Wall  Street  is  saying.  "Yes.  they  are 
talking  about  some  business  incentives 
but  there  is  no  question  about  the  pack- 
age being  expsinsionary.  calling  for  even 
greater  deflcits." 

Then  they  say,  "I  cannot  borrow  under 
this  19.5  percent  interest  rate  that  Chase 
Manhattan  announced  today." 

The  oth3r  banks  will  soon  follow. 

It  is  much  like  an  insurance  company 
I  knew.  I  had  a  friend  who  was  looking 
for  a  slogan  for  his  new  insurance  com- 
pany and  we  thought  of  one.  It  said: 

Capitol  Life  will  surely  pay  If  the  small 
print  on  the  back  don't  take  It  away. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  have.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  will  certainly  be 
an  incentive  if  the  small  print  of  the  tax 
cut  does  not  run  up  the  interest  rates, 
taking  the  incentive  away  entirely. 

The  housing  market,  automobiles,  and 
plant  expansion  are  all  important.  But 
anyone  owning  a  plant  will  hold  up 
expansian. 


That  Is  why  I  describe  this  amendment 
as  the  last  clear  chance.  I  want  President 
Reagan  to  win.  I  supported  and  cospon- 
sored  with  Senator  uomxnici  the  spend- 
ing cuts.  I  still  support  them  very 
strongly.  I  want  the  regulations  to  be 
cut. 

And  I  want  Increases  in  defense. 
The  President  and  the  Budget  C(Mn- 
mlttee  must  look  at  the  whole  picture. 
The  Committee  on  Finance,  is  not  bur- 
dened nith  the  responsibility  of  balanc- 
ing Finance,  is  not  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  balancing  budgets.  It 
presents  fiscal  policy  with  respect  to 
revenue  programs.  The  distinguished 
former  chairman  proposed  a  Finance 
Committee  tax  package  that  was  far 
more  on  the  supply  side.  At  least,  it  was 
not  lour-fllths  to  one-fifth;  it  was 
about  50  to  50.  It  was  about  $24  billion 
in  personal  income  tax  cuts  and  $28  bil- 
lion on  the  business  side. 

It  actually  gave  to  business  $18  billion 
more  than  the  administration's  plan.  It 
included  something  in  capital  gains,  a 
better  adjustment  for  marriage  deduc- 
tions, an  exemption  of  $1,000  or  $2,000 
from  earnings  on  interest  or  dividends. 
It  was  a  much  better  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  depreciation  allowance,  en- 
dorsing 2-4-7-10  rather  than  10-5-3.  The 
Finance  Committee  package  is  substan- 
tially better  than  Kemp-Roth,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  knows  that. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  every 
chance  in  the  world,  when  they  wrote  us 
in  February  to  tell  us  their  intentions  re- 
garding tax  policy.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee,  for  instance,  gave  us  their 
program  in  the  defense  area.  But  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  made  no  mention  of 
the  Kemp-Roth  plan  in  their  letter. 

Here  we  have  a  Republican-controlled 
Finance  Committee,  with  the  measure's 
sponsor,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  i  Mr.  Roth  > ,  on  that  commit- 
tee, with  the  President  endorsing  the 
program,  and  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  that  opportunity,  did  not  endorse 
Kemp-Roth  in  their  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  Ttxey  refused  to  do 
so  and.  I  think,  properly  so.  because  they 
have  a  l)etter  package. 

The  question,  then,  Mr.  President,  is 
why  does  not  everybody  support  that? 
The  answer  is  qu  te  clear.  I  am  looking 
at  the  1982  deficit.  I  am  lo(^ng  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  interest  rates,  and 
am  looking  at  infiati(m.  The  Finance 
Committee's  pack&ge  still  is  too  large,  in 
the  $50  billion  range.  It  will  lead  to  a 
very  high  deficit  of  around  $50  billicHi 
in  1982.  That  is  too  high  to  cause  the 
market  itself,  the  Investors,  and  the 
economy  to  take  heart.  It  is  too  high 
to  cause  Inflation  to  go  down  and  inter- 
est rates  to  go  down  so  that  we  can  revive 
our  hous'ng  industry,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  get  investment  moving 
again.  This  plan  could  not  produce  a 
balanced  budget  soon  and  could  not  pro- 
vide assurance  next  year  that  we  had 
really  turned  the  economy  around,  as 
President  Reagan  and  the  entire  coun- 
try want. 
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Mr.  President,  they  want  something 
new.  They  do  not  want  the  same  old 
Inflation  or  a  higher  deficit.  They  do  not 
want  the  same  old  deficit  spending.  They 
do  not  want  Oovemment  in  the  red. 
What  they  do  want  is  scHnethlng  new  and 
something  turned  aroimd. 

I  submit  that  Kemp-Roth  is  really 
nothing  new,  other  than  the  size  of  it 
and  its  implementation — too  much,  too 
quick. 

They  constantly  dte  the  example  of 
the  Kennedy  tax  cut  to  the  sixties.  But 
I  emphasize  that  President  Kennedy  im- 
plemented the  investment  tax  credit  for 
business,  and  business  alone,  in  1962.  He 
got  the  economy  in  shape  and  produc- 
tivity up.  Then,  in  1964,  we  received  the 
across-the-board  personal  Income  tax 
cut. 

Of  course,  as  we  have  been  reminded, 
the  annual  inflation  rate  frmn  1959  to 
1964  average  was  W*  percent,  whereas, 
during  the  last  5  years,  it  has  been  right 
at  the  10-percent  level.  Twenty  years  ago 
they  had  a  different  kind  of  problem. 
They  were  trying  to  create  demand.  We 
are  trying,  or  should  be  trying,  to  cool  it 
off  and  to  terminate  deflcit  spending,  to 
get  the  Oovemment  out  of  the  red  so  we 
can  reduce  the  interest  rates  that  are 
running  up  payment  on  the  national 
debt.  This  would  be  something  new.  Then 
we  could  come  back  and  cut  the  size  of 
Government  with  an  across-the-board 
tax  cut 

Tax  cuts  are  not  new  to  Democrats.  I 
have  been  here  15  years  and  have  yet  to 
see  a  personal  income  tax  increase  bill. 
If  somebody  has  been  around  and  intro- 
duced one.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

We  have  had  changes  with  respect  to 
a  temporary  surtax  in  the  late  sixties. 
But  there  has  been  no  permanent  in- 
crease. We  know  how  to  cut  taxes  and 
we  Icnow  the  politics  of  tax  cuts.  With 
the  current  size  of  Government  and  high 
inflatlan,  we  have  a  very  responsive  au- 
dience. 

This  amendment  today  is  the  last  clear 
chance  to  express  our  views  on  flscal  pol- 
icy. The  Finance  Committee  does  not 
have  that  responslbiUty.  The  Budget 
Committee  must  present  an  overall  fiscal 
policy  plan,  an  overall  econcHnic  plan, 
such  as  the  President  proposes,  where  we 
can  look  at  all  facets  together,  appropri- 
ations, revenue  measures,  tax  expendi- 
tures, and  so  on.  We  can  look  at  all  these 
things  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  This 
is  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

If  we  do  not  fashion  the  overall  tax 
policy  here,  then  it  will  be  difficult  to 
resist  Kemp-Roth.  The  committees  may 
try  to  hold  it  down,  but  Members  are 
there  and  there  Is  a  lot  of  give  and  take. 
There  Is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  It  is  understandable,  but  it  makes 
for  a  ballooning  tax  cut.  I  remember  1 
day  last  September,  in  15  minutes,  they 
passed  $22  biUion  in  across-the-board 
reductions.  It  threw  us  all  into  shock 
around  here.  Now  they  have  Increased 
that  to  $24  billion  and  they  are  thinking 
in  terms  now  of  a  total  of  $51.3  billion. 
The      President's      Kemp-Roth      and 


Oramm-Latta   proposals   are   at   $51.2 
billion. 

Some  may  say  go  ahead  and  let  the 
President  have  his  way  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, that  Is  to  his  advantage;  and  if 
he  does  not.  he  has  misled  the  coimtry 
and  me  and  everyone  else  and  now  we 
have  to  throw  the  rascals  out  and  get 
someone  new. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can 
realize  that.  The  past  10  years  brought 
grief  with  the  tremendous  surge  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  red.  It  has  not  been  the 
25  years  of  Democratic  Congresses.  On 
the  contrary.  President  Truman  bal- 
anced his  budget  4  years.  Ihe  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowKR)  just  reminded  us  that  the  last 
balanced  budget  was  1968  to  1969.  with 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon.  So,  from  1971, 
really,  to  1981,  we  had  a  cumulative  defl- 
cit of  over  $400  billion.  That  compares 
to  $17.7  billion  in  the  10  years  from  1950 
to  1960  and  $57  billion  from  1960  to 
1970.  That  is  a  total  of  $74.7  billion  from 
1950  to  19';  0,  20  years. 

So  you  have  a  cumulative  deficit  for 
20  years  including  the  war  in  Korea,  war 
in  Vietnam.  Great  Society,  New  Frontier, 
and  every  other  program,  of  only  $74.7 
billion.  They  generally  toed  the  line,  but 
in  the  past  10  years  it  was  $400  billion. 

Tax  expenditures  have  gone  from  $40 
billion  a  decade  ago  to  nearly  $242  bil- 
lion today,  an  increase  of  over  $200  bil- 
lion. Tax  losses  from  the  various  tax 
cuts  add  to  more  than  $300  billion  in  the 
last  10  years.  So  we  have  been  losing 
revenues  and  writing  in  red  ink. 

There  is  a  saying  that  the  Democrats 
will  spend  you  into  bankruptcy  and  the 
Republicans  will  tax  cut  you  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  result  on  the  body  politic, 
however,  is  going  to  be  the  same  disil- 
lusion. Disillusionment  will  reign  and 
there  will  be  a  call  to  throw  everybody 
out  and  bring  in  incomes  policy  and 
price  and  wage  controls. 

This  amendment  is  not  only  the  last 
clear  chance  for  the  Republic  but  also 
the  last  clear  chance  for  Republicans. 
Why?  Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Max 
Friedersdorf,  the  administration's  con- 
gressional liaison,  opened  the  doors  to  a 
White  House  compromise  when  he  sug- 
gested in  an  interview: 

If  I  were  Dbiiny  Bo6tenkowskl.  I  would  be 
coming  In  to  talk  with  the  President  about 
his  program  and  get  the  best  deal  I  can  be- 
fore the  tidal  wave  rolls  over  him. 

The  tidal  wave  has  rolled.  You  have 
the  responsibility  now.  We  are  out.  We 
have  had  not  only  the  November  elec- 
tion but  also  the  overwhelming  vote  in 
the  House.  That  was  a  tremendous  vote 
in  the  House. 

So  the  perception  of  the  American 
people  now  is  that  President  Carter  has 
gone.  They  have  forgotten  about  him. 
"ITiey  have  forgotten  about  the  Demo- 
cratic Congresses. 

President  Reagan  has  shown  what  he 
can  do.  He  has  control  of  the  executive 
branch,  control  of  the  House  on  flscal 
matters,  and  contrcri  of  the  Senate. 

So  do  not  act  as  though  a  tidal  wave 


has  not  yet  rolled.  We  have  been  swept 
away  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  you 
who  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  majMity  and  you  who  will  have  to 
explain  when  we  get  these  high  Interest 
rates  and  these  deflcits  in  1982,  1983,  and 
1984,  and  not  just  hope  that  the  Finance 
Committee  is  going  to  save  us. 

That  was  the  criticism  I  gave  In  a  very 
cautious  fashion  because  I  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  Senator  DoicEinci,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  He  has  given 
magnlficient  leadership  to  this  entire 
cause. 

But  this  resolution  is  not  a  totally 
honest  one.  It  includes  a  dummy  fimc- 
tion  920,  and  it  uses  false  assumptions  on 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  It  cuts  the 
defense  budget  even  further,  by  assum- 
ing aljsorption  of  pay  increases,  it  pro- 
vides for  savings  from  so-called  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  it  calls  for  unspecified 
cuts  of  $15.4  billion  in  1983  and  $22J 
billion  in  1984. 

The  additional  cuts  could  not  t>e  spec- 
ified, because  if  they  were  outlined,  the 
resolution  would  l>e  run  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  House.  Since  t^e  figures  for  1983 
and  1984  are  only  targets,  the  committee 
put  the  unidentified  cuts  in  a  dummy 
function,  and  hoped  that  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  would  save  us  all 
from  the  3-year  Kemp-Roth. 

It  is  like  diving  into  an  empty  pool  and 
hoping  the  Finance  Committee  will  flU  it 
with  water  before  we  hit  the  bottom. 

That  is  why  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
me.  as  a  Senator,  to  say,  "Well,  this  is 
just  an  outside  figure  and  we  have 
enough  rocHn  so  that  Kemp-Roth  can  be 
taken  care  of,  the  Hollings-Biden 
amendment  can  be  taken  care  of.  Sena- 
tor MoTNiHAH's  Finance  Committee 
amendment  can  be  taken  care  of,  and  so 
on."  The  Finance  Committee  has  leeway; 
we  have  not  mandated  that  they  have  to 
cut  that  much. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
must  have  discipline  now  to  bring  the  tax 
cut  down  to  the  $25.5  bUlion  level  that 
my  amendment  proposes,  restricted 
solely  on  the  supply  side,  and  withhold 
across-the-board  cuts  in  both  corporate 
and  personal  income  taxes  until  1983.  If 
you  do  not  have  discipline  now,  we  never 
will.  There  will  be  no  way  for  the  Finance 
Committee  to  save  us.  There  will  be  no 
way  to  achieve  the  President's  commit- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 

Reagan-Kemp-Roth  is  nothing  more 
than  economic  laetrile.  It  will  not  cure 
the  disease.  We  all  know  that.  We  must 
do  our  best  to  adopt  a  tax  reducticxi  and 
restrict  it  to  the  supply  side. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  agree 
to  that.  I  am  confident  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Finance  Committee  can  bring 
us  a  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  business  tax 
cut  that  will  really  be  on  the  supply  side. 
It  will  increase  productivity  and  will  not 
ccHitribute  to  inflation.  Under  my 
amendment,  using  Reaganomics,  we 
would  achieve  not  just  a  balanced  budget 
in  1983.  but  a  surplus  of  $7.9  billion  and 
in  1984  a  surplus  of  $50.3  iHlllon.  To  be 
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honest  with  my  colleagues,  it  probably 
will  not  do  It.  however. 

If  I  had  used  the  CBO  economic  fig- 
ures. I  would  have  to  rewrite  the  entire 
amendment  and  rewrite  all  the  functions 
and  rewrite  an  entire  substitute  for  the 
budget  resolutl<Hi.  That  would  have  been 
more  confusing  than  understandable. 

So  I  had  to  go  off  the  reservation  and 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  with  his  Reaganomics.  I  got  a 
temporary  thrill.  I  am  ending  up  with  a 
balanced  budget  In  1983  and  a  $50  billion 
surplus  in  1984. 

I  say  to  Senator  DomKici  that  we 
have  come  this  far.  Why  does  he  not  look 
at  something  he  really  wants  to  co- 
sponsor? 

What  Is  it  that  Senator  Long  says? 
"Your  v<rice  says,  'No,  no.  no.'  but  your 
eyes  say,  'Yes.  yes.  yes."  " 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  wants  to  go  along  with 
this,  and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  IXDMENICI.  The  only  reason  is 
that  I  am  tired  today,  and  my  eyes  are 
playing  games  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  does  Senator  Dole  wish 
to  speak  on  this  matter?  Senatw  Long 
wanted  a  few  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  Hollings  proposal,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  have  5  minutes  first, 
and  I  can  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
tell  the  Senate  about  our  "last  clear 
chance"  here  today.  No.  it  is  the  last 
clear  chance  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend.  Senator  Hol- 
UHGS.  that  I  understand  his  concern 
about  a  ba'anced  budget  in  the  outyears. 
I  understand  hi.s  concern  about  how 
difidcult  it  has  been  to  bring  some  fiscal 
restraint  to  the  Congress. 

First,  the  Pood  Senator  says  there  is  a 
lot  of  skepticism  out  th°re  in  the  money 
markets  and  in  the  business  v;orld  about 
the  Reagan  economic  plan.  I  do  not  reallv 
think  there  is  that  much  skepticism  out 
there  about  it.  I  think  they  are  legiti- 
mately skeptical  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve Congress  is  soinst  to  cut  the  budget. 
We  think  that  because  we  passed  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Rerresenta- 
tives  and  the  Sennte  passed  a  $37  billion 
reconciliation  instruction  the  American 
press  is  saying  Reatran  has  won. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  the  smart 
bidders  are  still  wondering  whether  we 
are  going  to  do  it. 

We  have  had  budget  resolutions  with 
targets  in  th^m  that  have  been  breached 
by  10  percent  in  a  period  of  a  '"ew  months. 
We  have  had  balanced  budget  resolutions 
that  turned  out  within  4  or  5  months  to 
be  $50  bill'on  or  $60  billion  in  the  red. 

The  first  test  of  whether  or  not  our  new 
Presidents  economics  are  going  to  create 
the  right  expectation  in  the  marketplace 
is  going  to  be  when  Congress  has  passed 
the  reconciliation  bill  to  cut  $37  billion 
out  of  the  1982  budget.  That  will  be  the 
first  test.  When  we  have  done  that  they 
will  have  an  awful  lot  more  faith  in  the 
rest  of  this  economic  package. 


Second.  Winston  Churchill  made  a 
statement  about  35  years  ago  about  two 
economic  systems.  Hs  said  that  the  prob- 
lem with  capitalism  is  that  it  does  not 
spread  its  blessings  equally,  and  the 
problem  with  socialism  is  that  it  spreads 
its  misery  equally. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator,  without  going 
into  25  years  of  history,  that  what  this 
country  has  really  done  is  to  believe  the 
statement  by  Winston  Churchill  that  the 
problem  with  entrepreneurial  capitalism 
is  that  it  does  not  spread  its  blessings 
equally.  But  for  25  years  we  were  so  wor- 
ried about  spreading  the  blessings  we  for- 
got where  the  blessings  came  from.  For 
25  years  more  or  less  we  decided  the  most 
important  role  of  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  was  to  tax  our  people  and  invent 
new  programs  to  spend  it  to  help  our 
people.  The  list  is  so  long  now  we  could 
not  fit  a  single  spaced  list  of  the  programs 
of  our  Federal  Government  on  those  two 
desks  up  here.  They  overlap  There  is 
duplication.  None  of  them  are  terribly 
concerned  about  what  they  do  to  create 
wealth  in  the  roimtry. 

During  the  last  18  months  we  have 
heard  debate  in  this  Chamber  on  how 
we  create  the  wealth  that  capitalism 
spreads  around.  In  the  past,  a  conscien- 
tious, concerned  America  made  up  of 
preat  immigrant  masses  was  primarily 
concerned  with  taking  from  our  people 
through  taxes  and  inventing  new  pro- 
grams to  distribute  it  nicelv  and  equally. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  wealth  machine 
breaks  down  and  all  of  that  spreading 
the  wealth  around  to  make  sure  that 
capitalism  will  work  has  made  the  system 
unproductive.  The  system  will  not  work. 

When  our  new  President  too>c  over  the 
two  most  significant  things  that  he  sug- 
gested about  economics  addressed  them- 
selves to  what  I  am  just  saying.  We  are 
taking  so  much  from  our  people,  spread- 
ing it  around,  and  then  even  that  is  not 
enough. 

During  the  last  4  years  we  have  let 
spending  grow  at  16  percent  per  year.  We 
have  let  the  deficit  grow  so  fast  that  this 
year  the  interest  on  the  deceit  will  al- 
most be  as  much  as  the  entire  Federal 
budget  in  the  first  year  of  Ljmdon  Balnes 
Johnson's  Presidency.  So  we  do  not  have 
to  go  back  20.  30.  or  40  years. 

President  Johnson's  second  most  diffi- 
cult political  proMem  was  how  to  avoid 
a  $100  billion  budget. 

Jim  Jones,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  worked  on  this  do^n 
at  the  White  House  then.  Thev  spent 
more  time  over  there  on  how  to  "et  by 
without  presenting  the  first  Sion  b'll-on 
budget.  Russell  Long  remembers.  That 
is  why  we  got  social  security  into  the 
integrated  budget.  Remember,  it  was  a 
great  big  fat  plus.  So  we  even  put  social 
security  in  to  get  away  from  a  $100  bil- 
lion budget. 

The  interest  on  the  nat<onal  debt  will 
exceed  $80  billion  this  year.  There  has 
been  a  16-percent  increase  each  and 
every  year  of  the  last  4  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

There  are  rro^rrams  that  we  do  not 
even  know  what  they  are  doing  out  there. 


We  have  one  definition  of  poverty  in  one 
program,  another  definition  in  another, 
and  then  we  add  25  percent  poverty  in 
this  one.  but  it  will  only  be  15  percent 
in  that  one.  A  budget  that  is  $665  billion 
will  go  to  $745  billion  all  by  itself  between 
1981  and  1982.  and  we  sit  around  and 
have  nothing  much  to  do  about  it.  That 
is  on  the  one  side. 

On  the  other  side,  In  all  deference  to 
my  good  friend  who  has  just  spoken 
about  how  to  cut  taxes,  taxes  on  the 
American  people  are  the  highest  in  the 
hl^ory  of  the  Republic.  Not  the  second 
highest,  not  the  third  highest,  not  the 
fourth  highest — the  highest. 

This  year  and  next  year  if  we  do  not 
cut  taxes,  we  will  match  that  spending 
spree  to  spread  the  blessing  of  a  tax  In- 
crease. We  will  reach  the  highest  level 
of  taxation  in  history,  plain  and  simple. 

The  new  President  says  there  could  be 
no  two  more  obvious  reasons  why  this 
fantastic  American  economic  machine  is 
not  working,  and  I  could  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  afternoon  telling  the 
Senate  how  fantastic  that  production 
machine  is.  We  can  just  start  by  saying 
it  is  unequivocally,  absolutely,  without 
any  doubt,  the  most  productive  economic 
machine  that  any  group  of  people  have 
ever  lived  under,  bar  none. 

When  the  first  oil  embargo  hit  there 
were  people  running  around  America 
wr  nging  their  hands  because  America 
used  too  much  energy.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  that?  We  should  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves  that  we  use  33  percent  of  the 
world's  energy.  This  Senator  knows  what 
they  forgot  to  say.  It  is  that  we  produce 
35  percent  of  the  world's  goods  and 
wealth.  Those  were  simultaneous  then — 
a  third  of  the  energy  and  35  percent  of 
the  v;orld's  uooris  and  wealth. 

All  this  President  is  saving  is  that  it 
is  too  great  a  system  to  let  deteriorate,  to 
watch  incentives  go  down  the  drain,  to 
watch  us  become  a  second-rate  investor 
in  our  own  system,  to  watih  newspaper 
ads  blossoming  telling  anyone  to  not  in- 
vest in  America.  The  new  rage  is  to  buy 
diamonds  because  they  will  protect  you 
against  inflation.  ITiere  is  another  one 
that  says  buv  in  some  funds  that  are 
protected  by  stamps,  because  stamps  will 
assure  you  you  will  get  protected  against 
inflation.  There  is  another  one  that  says 
buy  in  our  fund  because  we  have  famous 
works  of  art.  and  if  you  invest  in  it  you 
will  never  lose  any  money. 

I  predict  for  the  S?nate  that  when 
those  ads  start  disappearing  from  the 
newspapers  and  brochures  of  America, 
we  will  know  that  the  American  econ- 
cMny  is  on  its  wav  back.  TTien  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  investing  where  they 
should  invest,  in  American  growth,  in 
American  Industry,  and  In  American 
business  that  produces  jobs. 

When  we  see  those  ads  disappear  we 
will  know  we  have  a  good  economic  plan 
going.  I  hope  they  disappear  in  the  next 
18  months. 

Having  said  that  we  are  united  in  mak- 
ing that  first  big  step  to  cut  that  mon- 
strous RTOwth  in  Government.  That  first 
$37  billion  reconciliation  Instruction  set 
the  tone  for  tills  President's  economic 
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package.  For  that  I  must  say  to  Senator 
Hollings,  my  wonderful  friend  on  the 
mmoncy  s^oe,  he  onareo  With  me  in  the 
joy  of  that.  That  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  if  we  can  get  these  committees 
to  make  tbooe  cuts  thac  will  be  the  iiis- 
toric  event  on  this  issue.  I  guarantee  that. 

i.asa  we  nave  u>  lOOK  ut  the  i.ex(  i 
years.  We  cannot  do  it  all  now,  but  we 
have  to  find  ways  to  save  additional 
amounts  of  money.  We  have  to  imd  ways 
for  our  military,  which  we  are  giving  the 
money  tney  want,  to  make  cautious  use 
of  their  money.  We  have  to  hnd  ways 
to  get  rid  of  waste,  and  we  have  to  cut  an 
additional  $30  to  %tQ  maybe  $45  billion 
in  the  next  3  years  from  the  budget  ox 
the  United  States.  That  is  on  the  one 
hand. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  to  dispose  of 
the  proposal  of  our  good  friend  who 
claims  tnat  he  has  placed  an  alternative 
before  us,  let  us  make  sure  we  understand 
that  the  alternative  changes  the  budget 
cutting  not  one  iota.  It  is  identical.  But  it 
does  say  we  do  not  need  as  big  a  tax  cut 
as  the  President  wants. 

Let  me  just  summarize  what  he  wants 
to  do.  In  1981  the  President  says  let  us 
have  $8.6  billion  in  tax  cuts.  In  1982  the 
President  says  "Let  us  have  a  $51.3  bil- 
lion tax  cut  with  both  business  cuts  and 
personal  income  tax  cuts."  It  is  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  determine  the 
proportions.  We  leave  this  question  to 
their  good  judgment. 

In  1983  the  President  proposes  a  $97.1 
billion  reduction  and  in  1984,  a  $144.8 
billion. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Senate  does.  In  1981  it  offers  a 
$3.7  billion  reduction.  The  President's 
is  almost  three  times  as  big.  An  enor- 
mous difference  occurs  in  1982.  $25.5  bil- 
lion is  what  the  good  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  cut  versus  the  Presi- 
dent's $51.3  billion:  in  1983  it  is  $53.2 
billion  versus  the  President's  $97.1  bil- 
lion, and  so  on. 

Remember  what  I  said  about  spread- 
ing the  blessings  and  making  the  ma- 
chine work  again.  Let  me  teU  you  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  reduce 
taxes  for  the  next  3  years.  Inflation  and 
social  security  tax  increases  for  the  last 
half  of  1981  will  raise  revenue  by  $6.1 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  My  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  would  only  cut 
\h-\i  $3.2  milUon,  not  even  half  the 
increase. 

For  fiscal  year  1982  inflation  and  so- 
cial security  tax  increases,  as  computed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  will 
amoimt  to  $40.7  billion.  My  good  friend's 
proposal,  which  calls  "our  last  clear 
chance,"  will  only  cut  taxes  by  $25.5  bil- 
lion. In  other  words,  taxes  will  go  up 
$15.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  more  than 
his  tax  cut. 

In  1983.  if  we  do  not  have  a  tax  cut, 
inflation  and  social  security  will  cause  a 
$64.4  billion  increase.  My  good  friend's 
proposal  has  taxes  going  down  only 
$53.2  billion. 

For  each  of  those  3  years  of  tax  in- 
creases attributable  to  inflation  and  so- 
cial security  which,  I  repeat,  come  on  top 
of  the  highest  level  of  taxation  in  Ameri- 


can history.  These  increases  exceed  the 
reduction  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  submit  if  this  is  the  "last  clear 
chance"— and  he  says  that  it  is — for  a 
sound  economic  package,  it  sure  sounds 
like  more  of  the  same  to  me.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  have  always  done.  We 
cut  taxes  less  than  they  go  up.  We  pass 
new  tax  increases,  then  we  say  we  are 
getting  to  a  balanced  budget.  It  is  just 
aroimd  the  comer.  We  are  not  going  to 
get  there  that  way. 

First  of  all,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
productivity,  investment,  incentive,  and 
risk  taking  in  the  propoitions  we  need 
in  this  country,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
get  to  a  balanced  budget  with  business- 
as-usual  fiscal  policy. 

I  have  not  even  argued  this  afternoon 
about  the  comptMients  of  this  amend- 
ment: The  marriage  tax  deduction  and 
the  $1,000  interest  exclusion,  because 
these  are  so  much  the  opposite  of  the 
President's  broad,  simple  approach.  The 
President's  program  reduces  taxes  for 
all  Americans.  It  offers  more  for  invest- 
ment opportunity  and  incentive  than  the 
much  smaller  tax  cuts  of  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  does  not  even 
make  up  for  the  automatic  tax  increases 
that  will  occur  over  the  next  several 
years. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield.  Senator 
Long  will  be  heard  first,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  made  the  case  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  major  tax  cut,  and 
he  emphasized  the  need  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity. That,  Mr.  President,  is  where 
this  Nation  is  falling  behind,  and  that 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  balance  the  budget. 

For  a  30-year  period  ending  about  3 
years  ago'  this  Nation  on  the  average 
produced  about  3  percent  per  worker 
per  hour  more  than  it  did  the  year  be- 
fore, so  that  the  per  capita  income  of 
the  average  citizen  could  double  and 
could  continue  to  increase  even  over  and 
above  taxes  because  production  was  go- 
ing up. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  Produc- 
tivity is  on  its  way  down.  So  no  matter 
what  we  do  with  the  tax,  when  you  are 
producing  less,  there  are  less  goods  and 
services  being  produced  by  the  American 
people,  and  you  have  got  a  smaller  pie. 
No  matter  how  you  sUce  it,  the  average 
per  capita  amount  we  have  has  to  go 
down  regardless  of  how  much  the  peo- 
ple do  pay  or  do  not  pay.  One  must  also 
keep  in  mind  that  a  lot  of  these  taxes,  in 
fact  all  of  them,  in  the  last  analysis  are 
transfer  payments,  money  shifted  from 
the  pockets  of  one  citizen  to  the  pockets 
of  another  citizen,  even  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  it  in. 

Now,  the  name  of  the  game  is  produc- 
tivity, to  increase  production,  increase 
productivity. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  still  existing  on 
what  amounts  to  the  old  excess  profits 
tax  laws.  We  do  not  call  it  that,  but  that 
is  what  we  have.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n  we  either  repealed  or  permitted 
the  excess  profits  tax  to  expire.  I  say  we. 


I  was  not  here  at  the  time.  But  look  at 
what  a  businessman  has  to  show  for  it 
if  he  makes  an  noaest  mvestment  in  any 
of  our  large  corporations,  ihe  top  rate 
on  the  corporauon  is  46  percent,  and 
that  IS  not  countmg  whatever  the  Slate 
might  be  chargmg.  Then  It  really  docs 
not  take  much  in  relative  terms  for  a 
person  to  find  himself  m  a  7o-percent 
tax  bracket.  If  he  pays  it  the  way  thai 
we  intend  for  him  to  pay  it,  that  means 
that  out  of  every  dollar  he  makes  the 
Government  tukes  84  cents,  and  that  is 
not  counting  the  social  security  tax  that 
was  taken  out  before  we  started  levying 
the  income  taxes.  That  is  just  looking  ai 
the  income  taxes. 

As  a  result  the  taxes  are  so  high  that 
we  find  people  going  for  tax  shelters, 
many  of  which  involve  a  less  productive 
use  of  the  resources — such  as  the  more 
legitimate  ones  the  Senator  referred  to 
in  his  speech  about  investing  in  paint- 
ings and  things  of  that  sort.  But  there 
are  all  kinds  of  them  that  really  are  not 
productive  at  all.  because  the  tax  laws 
are  so  high  that  it  does  not  encourage 
production,  productivity.  It  does  not  en- 
courage the  right  kind  of  investment. 

As  a  consequence,  the  last  time  we  had 
a  tax  cut  bill  in  1978,  we  cut  the  capital 
gains  taxes  back  at  that  time,  and  we 
were  told  that  this  would  do  great  harm 
to  the  economy.  We  argued  at)out  the 
budget  estimate  at  that  point,  and  we 
now  have  the  figures  since  that  time. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  static -type 
estimates  that  the  Treasury  uses  where 
they  do  not  take  into  account  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  effects,  it  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment $100  million  a  year  to  cut  cap- 
ital gains  in  half. 

What  that  did  to  help  this  economy  to 
begin  was  to  move  3  million  new  investors 
into  the  stock  market.  Those  who  were 
investors  engaged  in  more  activity.  The 
people  sold  old  buildings  and  warehouses 
and  real  estate  that  they  had  a  minimal 
use  for.  and  the  money  went  into  more 
productive  uses. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  do  a  great  deal 
more  of  that.  I  am  not  here  to  speak  for 
the  Kemp-Roth  proposal,  for  the  simple 
reason  I  think  that  if  we  target  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  is  in  the  budget 
in  the  way  that  would  most  tend  to  bring 
forth  a  productive  response — a  produc- 
tion response,  if  you  will — we  will  get 
more  results  than  we  would  on  an  across- 
the-board.  10  percent  cut  in  income  taxes 
for  3  successive  years.  But  that  is  for 
the  Senate  to  decide. 

The  Budget  Committee  bill  has  the 
potential  of  either  going  with  the  Kemp- 
Roth,  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended, if.  after  the  debate,  the  Senate 
th'nks  that  is  the  wiser  course.  The  Sen- 
ate could  also  approve  a  more  targeted 
type  tax  cut  as  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  recommended,  or  some  of  the 
a'.tematives  that  individual  Senators  will 
offer  here  on  the  fioor. 

We  could  cut  by  $53  billion  or  less  than 
$53  billion  or  not  cut  at  all  after  we  have 
heard  the  debate  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  had  the  onportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  both  the  hearings  and 
the  dehberations  and  the  results  of  those 
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deliberations.  That  is  the  committee — 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  is  best  qualified 
to  study  this  matter — and  present  Its 
best  judgments  to  the  Senate.  Ihen  each 
Senator  can  hear  the  argument  and 
mace  their  own  views  luiown  and  then, 
when  they  get  through,  they  can  either 
vote  for  the  tax  cuts  the  committee  rec- 
ommends or  change  it.  or  vote  the 
amount  they  want  to. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  is  it  not  true  that  this  figure  in 
this  budget  does  not  bind  the  Senate  to 
Kemp-Roth  or  any  particular  tax  cut  at 
all?  All  it  says  is  that  if  we  want  to  cut 
taxes  by  $53  billion,  the  assumptions  are 
there  and  the  budget  planning  would  be 
there,  so  that  we  could  cut  the  amount 
the  President  has  recommended  to  us  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  do  that  after  the 
House  has  acted  and  it  has  considered  all 
the  arguments  that  can  be  made. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  gets  me 
to  a  second  point.  I  was  not  part  of  the 
deliberations  over  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  my  judgment,  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  made  a  bad  mistalce. 
My  advice  to  the  Democratic  Congress 
would  have  been  parallel  to  what  I  am 
saying  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  came  in 
and  asked  the  Congress  to  vote  through 
a  nonbinding  resolution  that  would  give 
us  the  potential  to  go  along  with  him  in 
what  he  was  asking  for.  And  I  think, 
with  230  million  American  people  thank- 
ing their  merciful  Lord  that  the  man 
had  survived  an  assassination  attemot. 
I  think  it  was  a  disastrous  mistake  of  the 
Democratic  leadership,  in  fact,  everyone, 
no  matter  what  his  political  persuasion, 
to  not  go  along  with  the  President  at 
that  time.  And  I  think  those  who  did  not 
see  it  that  way  then  see  it  that  way  now. 
Now,  I  am  not  here  to  argue  that  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  budget  recoounendation  is  just 
here  to  say  that  this  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent recoinmended  in  the  way  of  a  tax 
cut.  No  conclusive  case  has  been  proved 
one  way  or  the  other.  But  if  you  vote 
against  the  President's  figures,  you  are. 
in  effect,  saying  to  us  on  the  committee 
do  not  consider  the  President's  recom- 
mendation becau.se  the  funds  are  not 
there  to  do  it,  even  if  the  case  is  con- 
clusive, compelling,  and  overwhelming, 
and  do  not  consider  the  alternatives.  It 
could  be  the  same  amount  of  money,  be- 
cause  you  are  I'mited  or  restricted.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  do  that. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  I  th'nk  that 
we  actually  made  money  for  the  Treas- 
ury when  we  cut  caoital  gains.  Just  look 
at  what  happens  when  someone  buys  an 
old.  broken  down  build'ng  and  proceeds 
to  either  tear  it  down  or  remodel  it  and 
build  something  different.  It  is  a  very 
useful,  efficient,  build  *n<T.  They  put  ma- 
chinerv  in  there  and  hire  a  work  force 
and  out  the  work  force  to  work  tum'ng 
out  Koods  and  services.  You  take  reoole 
off  the  imemDloyinent  ro'ls  Thit  is  not 
prooerly  put  in  the  assumptions.  Thev 
go  to  work  and  produce  and  they  spend 
money  with   everybody  who  is  in   the 


business  community.  In  general  terms, 
what  results  is  the  people  whom  they  are 
trading  with  has  more  ousuiess  activity 
and  so  the  economy  tends  to  move. 

Mr.  President,  reicrence  has  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  cut  taxes. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  did  not  have  to 
cut  the  Income  tax.  We  raised  the  social 
security  tax  time  and  time  again.  Sena- 
tors know  it  went  up  again  just  this  year. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  has  been  in- 
creased, been  levied,  at  least.  It  is  a  very 
large  tax,  one  of  the  largest  taxes  in  his- 
tory. That  tax  is  being  passed  through, 
to  some  degree,  on  to  the  American 
people. 

Furthermore,  the  largest  tax  increase 
of  them  all  is  the  infiation  tax.  Not  only 
are  people  moved  up  to  where  14  percent 
more  of  their  income  )s  taxed  because  of 
infiation.  but  they  are  moved  into  higher 
brackets,  so  it  works  out  to  a  tax  increase 
of  more  than  14  percent  on  the  people. 
They  have  not  had  any  relief  from  the 
infiation  tax  and  the  bracket  creeps  since 
1978  and  it  is  about  time  they  get  some 
relief.  But  I  would  hope  it  would  be  tar- 
geted in  ways  that  I  would  hope  to  get 
the  best  production  response. 

But,  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  how 
we  are  going  to  do  that  is  a  matter  for 
further  debate.  The  question  is.  Do  we 
consider  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion? For  my  part,  standing  here  as  a 
minority  member,  the  rank  ng  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
case  for  the  President's  recommendation 
and  for  the  other  alternatives  and  to 
help  suggest  things  that  could  be  done 
that  we  would  think  would  be  very  pro- 
ductive and  vote  on  it.  I  hope  that  it 
would  be  able  to  allow  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  pass  a  judgment  on  all 
of  that. 

I  regret  to  say,  if  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  that,  to  a  cons  derable 
degree,  prejudices  the  opportunity  of 
Senators  to  make  their  case  for  what  I 
l>elieve  could  very  well  be  very  much  in 
the  interest  of  this  Nation.  Therefore,  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  think  he  made  an  excellent 
case. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
is  one  aspect  of  this  resolution  that  I 
would  not  want  my  response  to  have 
misled  him.  My  response  on  taxes  is  ab- 
solutely right  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
budget  law.  The  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions are  not  tax  measures:  they  are 
budget  measures.  Once  we  come  out  of 
conference  with  the  House,  they  are 
binding.  They  order  the  Senate  F  nance 
Committee  and  they  order  every  stand- 
ing committee  in  this  Congress  to  change 
laws.  Each  body  has  different  ways  of 
forcing  that  change  to  occur.  But  that  is 
not  advisory.  That  is  not  a  target.  I  would 
not  want  to  mislead  the  Senator  in  my 
answer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 


Senator  that  I  understand  that.  The 
pojit  that  I  wanted  to  get  stra.ght  and 
wanted  to  get  clear  was  that  this  figure 
for  revenue  does  not  bind  us  to  vote  for 
any  particular  amount  of  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  whether  it  wants  to  do  that  much. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  desires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  chance  to  say  a  word  or  two  be- 
cause, after  20  years  in  the  Congress 
and  suddenly  finding  myself  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  I  now  find  the  Budget 
Committee  wanting  to  make  the  Finance 
Committee  a  subcommittee.  And  after 
finally  making  it  to  the  top,  I  find  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina wants  to  indicate  or  dictate  what 
we  will  do  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  bad  enough  having  the  Budget 
Committee  telling  us  anything,  but  to 
tell  us  we  can  only  go  to  $21  billion  in 
tax  reduction,  I  think,  would  indicate 
that  there  is  really  not  much  need  for 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Maybe  it  would  be  all  right  to  abolish 
the  Finance  Committee  or  maybe  have  a 
package  deal  of  abolishing  both  the 
Budget  and  the  Finance  Committees.  We 
would  have  more  support  for  that  than 
for  just  abolishing  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  heard  more  rhetoric 
over  the  weekend  about  what  is  going  to 
be  in  the  tax  cut  package,  what  will  be 
and  what  will  not  be,  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  do,  what  the  Treasury  Secretary 
will  do,  and  what  certain  people  in  the 
White  House  will  do.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  indicated  that 
we  will  probably  work  out  a  package 
that  will  please  most  everyone  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  one  that 
will  please  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  one  that  will 
please  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware,  whose  name  is  well  known 
across  the  country  on  the  Senate  side  as 
the  original  author  of  the  Roth-Kemp 
proposal. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  write  the  tax  policy  here,  and 
what  we  should  do  as  far  as  the  mar- 
riage tax,  or  exclusions  of  taxation  on 
interest  and  dividend  Income,  can  prop- 
erly be  left  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  start  hearings  on  Wednes- 
day, and  our  first  witness  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Don  Regan.  We 
will  have  hearings  all  this  week,  all  next 
week,  and  then  on  additional  days.  We 
hope  to  start  the  markup  in  June  and 
bring  the  tax  bill  to  the  Senate  fioor  in 
early  July,  go  to  conference  and  have 
it  on  the  President's  desk  on  August  1. 

Whether  it  is  going  to  be  $21  blUlon 
for  1982.  or  $48  billion  or  $38  billion,  or 
whatever  the  maximum  is,  $51.3  billion, 
is  a  matter  that  this  Senator  believes 
will  be  determined  after  a  lot  of  witnesses 
have  been  heard,  after  various  options 
have  been  explored  and  some. decisions 
made,  hopefully,  as  in  the  past,  on  a 
consensus  basis.  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 
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I  certainly  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
general  thnist  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Car(dlna.  I  was  not 
able  to  be  here  as  I  was  working  on  the 
farm  biQ  in  another  room,  but  I  refer 
to  his  general  approach  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  much  of  which  I  support.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  in  this  area  we 
are  going  to  be  respcmslble.  There  is 
enough  room  in  the  budget  mark  to 
allow  for  a  bill  pretty  much  like  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  last 
year,  or  the  Roth-Kemp  proposal,  or 
some  other  proposal  that  might  bear 
other  names. 

Who  knows  what  names  might  end  up 
on  it.  When  it  is  all  over,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  said,  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  signing  the  bill  In  the  White 
House  and  he  looks  to  his  left  and  right, 
he  will  say.  'Thank  you,  fellows,  for  your 
help."  It  wiU  be  the  Reagan  tax  bill  and 
none  of  us  will  quarrel  with  that. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  rely  on  high  levels  of  tax- 
ation as  an  excuse  for  maintaining  high 
levels  of  spending.  That  is  not  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  has  Indicated  that,  and  many 
of  us  support  him  in  that. 

I  hope  that  we  would  reject  this 
amendment.  "Hie  Budget  Committee,  in 
my  view,  has  taken  appropriate  action. 
We  have  20  responsible  Senators  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  11  Republicans  and 
9  Democrats.  We  think  we  can  work  out 
a  program  in  cooperation  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  and  the 
ranking  Republican.  Congressman  Con- 
ABLE.  and  also  working  with  the  admin- 
istration. We  should  not  ad(vt  a  policy 
that  would  defeat  the  administration  be- 
fore we  have  had  a  hearing.  We  will  not 
have  a  hearing  until  Wednesday.  Now 
we  are  being  told  to  send  a  signal,  and, 
in  fact,  to  lock  in  concrete  what  we  might 
do  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as 
far  as  parameters  are  concerned. 

If  the  Senator  frcnn  South  Carolina 
will  bear  with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  we 
will  bring  to  the  fioor  a  package  that  will 
benefit  the  taxpayers. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
pointed  out,  whatever  we  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  we  are  going  to 
be  lucky  to  keep  up  with  so-called  tax- 
flation.  Most  taxpayers  understand  they 
are  not  getting  tax  reductions;  we  are 
only  reducing  the  increase.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  find  enough  dollars  to  do 
more.  Beyond  that.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  President  has  laid  his  pro- 
gram before  the  American  people.  He  did 
it  before  the  election.  He  received.  I 
think,  substantial  support  in  the  elec- 
tion. The  Congress  has  already  over- 
whelmingly supported  his  budget  efforts. 
I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  pack- 
age on  tax  policy  heard  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  the  legislative 
committee,  as  well  as  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

At  that  time,  after  the  hearings,  the 
debate,  and  after  discussion  with  the 
President,  with  Treasury,  the  Budget 
Committee,   Finance  C(niimittee  mem- 


bers, and  everymie  else  who  has  an  Inter- 
est, we  can  decide  whether  there  is  any 
room  for  so-called  compromise  or  fiexi- 
blllty,  and  determine  what  the  param- 
eters are,  what  the  White  House  and  the 
President  will  accept,  and  what  he  Is 
very  firm  on.  He  is  very  firm  on  a  multi- 
year  tax  proposal.  I  am  certain  of  that. 
Other  things  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Much  as  I  would  Uke  to  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, I  do  not  think  I  will. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  I  appreciate  his 
hard  work  in  the  cause  of  fiscal  restraint. 
I  also  imderstand  his  concern  that  tax 
reduction  should  be  achieved  in  a  way 
that  Is  consistent  with  overall  fiscal 
policy.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  Inappropriate  and  I  will 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hollings  tax  reduc- 
tion proposal  addresses  a  number  of 
problems  in  the  Tax  Code  that  are  of 
concern  to  many  Senators,  including  the 
marriage  penalty,  incentives  for  savings, 
depreciation  schedules,  and  individual 
tax  rates.  I  do  not  question  that  some  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  Senator  Hol- 
LDiGs  have  merit.  But  we  are  not  here  to 
write  tax  policy  for  the  country.  That  is 
the  job  of  the  tax-writing  committees. 
The  Budget  Committee  assumes,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution,  passage  of  the 
tax  bill  proposed  by  President  Reagan. 
All  the  Hollings  amendment  would  do  is 
severely  limit  the  tax  cut  options  avail- 
able to  Congress  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  Senator  Hollings  would  allow 
only  $21.4  billion  for  tax  reduction  in 
1982.  By  contrast,  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution  provides  for  a  net  tax  reduc- 
tion of  $51.3  blUon  in  1982.  Congress 
could  still  agree  on  a  smaller  tax  cut, 
if  that  is  deemed  appropriate.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  try  to  tie  our  hands  now 
by  adopting  the  Hollings  amendment. 
The  real  issue,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  so  often  reminded  us.  is  the 
excessive  growth  of  Federal  spending  and 
the  resulting  deficits  and  preemption  of 
the  private  sector.  I  do  not  lielleve  Sen- 
ator Hollings  Intends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  goal  of  spending  restraint,  but 
I  fear  that  would  be  the  effect  of  his 
amendment. 

THE   REAL    iSSVT 

Whatever  we  may  do  this  vear  on  the 
matter  of  tax  poUcy.  we  desperately  need 
to  regain  control  over  the  Federal  budget. 
That  is  the  issue  we  are  facing  today, 
and  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  fol- 
low through  on  the  issue  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. If  instead  we  get  involved  in  a  de- 
bate over  tax  policy,  we  will  not  only 
sacrifice  some  of  the  momentum  that  has 
l>een  generated  in  favor  of  spending  re- 
straint, but  we  will  encourage  the  nat-on 
that  spending  cuts  can  be  softened  by  in- 
creasing taxes,  or  by  reducing  the  size  of 
a  possible  tax  cut.  That  notion  ought  to 
be  rejected  once  and  for  all.  So  long  as 
Members  of  this  body  rely  on  high  levels 
of  taxation  as  an  excuse  for  maintaining 
high  spending  levels,  we  will  have  no 


hope  of  restraining  the  budget  over  the 
long  term.  The  issue  here  is  spending. 
The  issue  is  the  response  of  Congress  to 
demands  for  a  miiltitude  of  spending 
programs  that  somehow  have  added  up 
a  level  of  spending  and  of  deficits  that 
no  one  professes  to  want,  and  that  no 
one  wants  to  take  respcmslblllty  for. 
CHAHce  or  comsE 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress 
to  make  a  dramatic  change  in  course, 
and  this  Senator  hopes  and  expects  that 
the  Congress  will  follow  his  lead.  We  will, 
indeed,  debate  the  administration  tax 
proposals  in  the  near  future,  and  we  will 
do  so  taking  into  consideration  the  prog- 
ress that  Is  made  on  spending  reduction. 
But  that  Is  a  debate  for  another  day.  For 
now  let  us  follow  through  with  the  con- 
sensus generated  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  agree  to  a  program  of  dramatic 
spending  reductions  for  the  next  few 
years.  When  that  is  achieved,  we  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  consider  appro- 
priate tax  policies  for  the  coordinated, 
coherent  economic  program  that  the 
President  wants  and  which  the  American 
people  demand.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  agrees  that  this  change 
of  course  is  needed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
to  consider  his  suggestions  for  tax  poUcy 
when  the  Senate  takes  up  the  tax  bill 
proposed  by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  necessarily  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  although  I  was  going  to 
say  I  though  his  tax  cut  was  too  low. 
I  felt  the  tax  cut  should  be  in  the  gen- 
eral proximity  of  the  amount  of  the 
spending  cuts.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  what  he  is  saying  is 
that  he  Is  not  locked  Into  any  particular 
tax  cut,  that  he  is  going  to  listen  to  the 
testimony,  look  at  the  economic  analy- 
sis, consider  smne  of  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  on  productivity 
and  savings,  and  then  make  a  judgment 
as  to  the  amount  and  as  to  the  content 
of  the  tax  cuts  after  he  has  heard  that 
kind  of  testimony  and  analyzed  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  impression  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  an  accurate 
assessment.  I  must  add  one  thing.  I  do 
feel  some  responsibiUty  to  the  President. 
If  he  indicates  very  strongly  that  he  be- 
Ueves  a  certain  course  should  be  pur- 
sued, I  believe  it  is  my  obUgation  to  try 
to  present  that  to  the  committee.  I  do  not 
icnow  of  anyone  in  our  committee,  ex 
cept  maybe  the  S«iator  from  Delaware, 
who  has  firmly  said  what  should  happen 
in  the  Finance  Committee.  I  understand 
thctt.  He  is  persuasive  and  he  may  pre- 
vail. The  rest  of  us  may  end  up  for  the 
Roth-Kemp  program  though  we  are  not 
cheerleaders  for  any  one  program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  Senator  would  not 
preclude,  and  I  am  not  saying  that  he 
would  endorse,  some  kind  of  package 
that  would  be  long  range  in  nature  but 
which  would  have  perhaps  less  impact  on 
the  deficit  and  borrowing  in  the  first  year 
than  the  President  piXKXxes,  and  he  is 
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not  precluding  either  the  consideration 
of  some  very  strong  up- front,  first -year 
savings  in  whatever  bill  the  Finance 
Conunlttee  would  consider. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Certainly  not.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  theories  about  a  prepack- 
aged program.  First  we  have  the  pack- 
age the  President  wants  and  then  the 
package  we  want.  I  am  not  so  certain 
that  works.  But,  as  I  said  many  times, 
when  standing  out  in  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  6  o'clock  at  night,  if  the  first  cab 
Is  empty,  not  many  would  say,  "I  think 
we  will  take  the  second."  We  may  not 
want  to  wait  for  the  secmd  one.  If  we 
have  good  amendments,  we  may  want 
to  add  those  to  the  first  one. 

Again,  if  the  President  says,  "Let  us 
not  clutter  up  the  first  bill;  I  promise 
you  there  will  be  a  second  one,"  and  we 
really  know  that  is  going  to  happen,  that 
will  be  another  consideration.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

I  do  not  say  this  with  any  disrespect 
to  anyone  who  has  a  proposal.  I  think 
we  have  an  obligation  to  everyone  who 
comes  before  our  committee  to  give  them 
fair  consideration  and  then  decide 
which  proposal  has  enough  votes  to  get 
it  out  of  the  committee.  Generally,  in  our 
committee,  imder  the  able  leadership  of 
Senator  Long,  there  has  been  a  consen- 
sus approach.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
changed.  As  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  not  changed. 

I  hope  on  the  basis  of  my  comments 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  help  us 
defeat  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  sav  frankly  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  trying  to 
point  in  a  direction.  I  must  say  that  the 
direction  he  is  pointing  in.  though  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  bottom  line  of  his 
amendment  in  dollars,  should  be  serious- 
ly considered  by  this  body.  When  we  get 
out  of  public  statements  and  get  into 
private  feelings  around  here.  I  think 
everyone  knows  there  is  very  serious  con- 
cern in  this  body  about  the  size  of  the 
deficits:  there  is  very  serious  concern 
in  this  body  about  whether  that  money 
on  a  10-percent  across-the-board  the 
first  year  is  going  to  go  into  savings.  I 
think  everyone,  even  the  strongest  pro- 
pcments,  would  recognize  that  if  that 
monev  does  not  go  into  savings  that  first 
year,  the  interest  rates  are  not  going  to 
go  down  but  they  are  going  to  go  uo. 

There  is  also  very  serious  concern — 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  taken  the  real  lead  in  this,  and  I 
have  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
There  Is  very  serious  concern  about  the 
projection,  particularly  in  the  military 
budget,  on  Interest  rates  and  on  outlays. 
If  those  interest  rates  and  outlay  projec- 
tions are  not  correct,  then  we  are  talking 
about  a  budget  deficit  that  is  closer  to 
$80  billion  than  to  $50  billion.  If  all  that 
happens,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  more  accurate  figure  in  the  next 
2  or  3  months,  by  the  time  the  Finance 
Committee  considers  this  bill,  I  th'nk 
thev  very  well  may  conclude  that  the 
makeuD  of  the  tax  bill  needs  to  be 
changed.  The  President  hfmself  may 
conclude  that  by  the  time  that  bill  is 
finally  passed. 


So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  are  saying  that 
the  Finance  Committee  is  going  to  have 
an  open  mind;  that  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  tax  cut,  but  the  size  and  content 
of  that  tax  cut  remains  an  open  question 
and  we  are  not  binding  ourselves,  if  we 
reject  the  Hollings  amendment,  to  the 
precise  level  of  t.he  tax  cut  that  the  budg- 
et resolution  has  nor  to  the  makeup  that 
they  have  assumed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Just  want 
to  respond  that  that  is  the  way  this 
Senator  views  it.  We  are  not  bound  by 
any  figure.  We  would  be  bound  If.  in 
fact,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  prevailed  with  a 
larger  revenue  figure. 

There  is  not  much  dispute,  as  I  see  it, 
on  the  business  side  except  perhaps  on 
how  they  treat  owner-occupied  or  resi- 
dential versus  other  real  estate,  a  num- 
ber of  areas  like  that.  There  is  pretty 
much  agreement.  I  would  think,  on  the 
business  side.  It  is  when  we  get  to  the 
individual  cuts  that  we  have  rather  wide 
disagreement. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  great  concern 
on  the  part  of  every  Member  of  th's 
body  and  with  the  President  as  to 
whether,  we  can  balance  the  budget  bv 
fiscal  1984.  That  has  to  be  a  matter  that 
weighs  heavily  as  a  consideration  on 
the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate, and  on  the  conscience  of  everyone 
in  this  body.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve 
that  in  1984.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  assumptions. 

We  can  sdl  make  assumptions.  Mr. 
President.  Assumptions  were  made  in  the 
past  that  were  correct  and  some  that 
were  incorrect.  I  do  not  know  whether 
anybody  can  stand  here  and  say  pre- 
cisely that,  in  1984.  we  are  going  to  end 
up  with  a  billion -dollar  deficit  or  a  bil- 
lion-dollar surplus  unless  we  do  A.  B.  C, 
or  D.  This  Senator  certainly  cannot. 
That  is  a  factor  that  many  in  this  body 
would  not  support  us,  if  we  brought  some 
tax  rroposals  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  would  indicate  to  a  majority  of 
Democrats.  Republicans,  conservatives, 
or  whatever  that  we  were  playing  with 
dynamite  when  it  comes  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  one  other  brief  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  being  on 
the  floor  in  earlv  1977  when  we  h-^d 
a  new  administration,  then  the  newly 
elected  Jimmy  Carter.  I  remember  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  happens  to  be 
on  the  floor  now.  getting  up  and  making 
a  statement  th'it  if  President  Carter 
balanced  the  budget  by  1980.  he  would 
renomii-ate  him.  h'mself.  At  that  time, 
we  had  d*fferent  economic  theories,  but 
we  had  all  sorts  of  assumptions  that  were 
going  to  lead  us  to  a  balanced  budget. 
We  have  a  new  President  today,  a  new 
econom'c  theory,  and  now  we  have  all 
sorts  of  assumptions  that  are  goins  to 
lead  us  to  the  promised  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  make 


the  categorical  statement  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  did  then,  but  I  would 
say  there  is  considerable  skepticism  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  a  great 
number  of  assumptions.  There  is  particu- 
lar skepticism  about  the  assumptions 
on  interest  rates,  because  what  we  have, 
in  effect,  is  more  Federal  borrowing  next 
year  under  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal. This  year,  we  are  having  the  ad- 
ministration say  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  we  want  you  to  hold  down  the 
supply  of  money. 

What  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
diCBculty  understanding  is  how  we  are 
going  to  hold  down  that  money  supply, 
whxh  I  agree  with,  and  we  are  going  to 
borrow  more  money  at  the  Federal  level 
and,  at  the  same  time,  interest  rates  are 
going  to  do  down — not  just  a  little  bit, 
but  dramatically  down.  The  only  way 
that  can  possibly  happen  is  for  almost  all 
the  money  that  is  going  to  be  refunded 
in  a  tax  cut,  or  not  taxed  in  the  first 
place,  go  into  savings. 

I  think  it  is  enormously  important  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
pointing  the  direction  here,  in  his  view, 
it  is  enormously  important  that  we  look 
at  this  first-year  tax  cut  in  that  context 
and  we  do  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age savings  in  that  tax  cut.  If  we  do  not 
do  that,  this  is  a  very,  very  risky  kind 
of  course  we  are  embarked  om. 

In  my  State,  we  have  two  big  prob- 
lems— we  have  many  small  ones,  but  two 
big  ones — interest  rates  and  taxes.  Of  the 
two,  interest  rates  are  the  greater 
problem. 

A  lot  of  people  in  my  State,  partic- 
ularly in  the  agricultural  community, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
here  and  has  been  working  on  that  prob- 
lem— to  a  lot  of  people,  particularly  in 
that  area,  the  rate  of  taxes  is  irrelevant, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  pay  any 
anyway,  because  they  are  not  making  any 
money.  They  are  not  going  to  make  any 
money  unless  interest  rates  come  down. 

I  am  very  worried  that,  under  this  pro- 
gram, interest  rates  are  not  coming  down 
at  the  present  time.  There  may  be  many 
reasons  for  that,  but  a  10-percent  tax  cut 
to  my  farmers  in  Georgia  for  3  years  in  a 
row  will  not  mean  much  if  interest  rates 
are  20  percent,  because  they  are  not 
going  to  make  anything  and  they  are  not 
going  to  pay  any  taxes — not  because  they 
are  avoiding  taxes  but  because  they  can- 
not make  a  profit  at  20-percent  interest 
rates.  That  is  true  of  a  large  segment  of 
our  business  commimlty. 

Mr.  President.  I  think,  despite  all  the 
talk  about  tax  cuts,  this  body  needs  to 
consider  seriously  the  effect  on  Interest 
rates  of  what  we  are  dolne.  both  with 
this  budget  resolution  and  with  whatever 
tax  bill  is  com'ng  up.  I  am  encouraged 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr  President,  I  mav  not  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
frankly  came  on  the  fioor  planning  to 
vote  wUh  h*m,  but  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  comments  about 
flexibility.  But  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  making  a  telling  point  about 
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the  size  of  the  deficits.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator wishes  that  I  had  made  my  speech 
without  hearing  the  others  talk,  but  I 
think  he  is  making  the  point.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  also 
made  a  point,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  about  flexibility  here. 

Frankly,  if  I  felt  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  were  absolutely  wedded  to  one 
type  of  tax  bill  without  considering  some 
of  these  other  factors,  it  would  certainly 
have  had  an  effect  on  my  vote.  I  am 
pleased  he  has  made  that  absolutely 
clear.  I  think  it  is  an  important  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  in  a  moment,  Mr. 
President.  First,  one  reason  we  have  not 
.seen  any  action  on  interest  rates  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  program  in  place 
yet.  I  think  that  is  a  distinction  that 
should  be  made,  or  a  point  that  should 
be  made.  If,  in  fact,  the  President  suc- 
ceeds, as  he  is  on  the  budget  side,  and 
does  push  hard  and  get  most  everything 
he  wants  on  the  tax  side,  then,  if  the 
interest  rates  will  refuse  to  yield,  we 
have  some  problems — some  of  us. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  is  on  his  feet,  I  want  to 
say  personally  to  him  that  I  know  he, 
from  time  to  time,  chides  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  EXDLE.  That  is  the  right  the  alum- 
ni have.  I  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  Is  right  and  he 
jokingly  talks  about  his  not  wanting  to 
be  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

The  Senator  knows  what  he  has  talked 
about  here  this  afternoon,  and  he  talks 
about  tax  cuts  while  he  mentions  that 
he  is  also  always  aware  of  the  deflcit,  he 
is  aware  of  what  things  are  going  to  look 
like  in  1984.  the  fact  that  we  work  to- 
gether before  we  do  many  of  the  things 
in  this  budget  process.  Then  we  have  the 
Senator  who  chairs  Appropriations  walk- 
ing onto  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  process  vrill 
not  work  unless  we  are  all  looking  at  a 
number  of  years  and  not  looking  at  our 
exclusive  domain,  be  it  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  Finance  or  Appropriations,  but 
rather,  that  we  all  have  a  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  a  great  deal  of 
relationship  between  what  we  do  with 
taxes,  what  we  do  with  entitlements,  and 
what  we  do  with  appropriations. 

I  personally  think,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  best  chance  we  have  had  in  the  6 
years  we  have  had  this  process  of  mak- 
ing it  meaningful  in  terms  of  the  end 
product — not  of  the  resolution  with  tar- 
gets, but  d  how  things  end  up. 

I  just  wanted  personally,  on  the  floor, 
to  thank  the  Senator  for  that  and  for 
the  cooperation  we  have  had  with  the 
very  difficult  matters  we  have  had  before 
us. 

I  say  thr^  same  to  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  f  nnn  New  Mexico  that  we  do  in 
jest  make  comments  about  the  Budget 
Committee.  But  the  overall  discipline  is 


good.  If  we  did  not  have  it,  we  would 
be  right  back  with  business  as  usual, 
where  nobody  paid  attention  to  the  defi- 
cits and  they  would  start  to  balloon  in 
the  outyears. 

So,  on  balance,  the  Budget  Committee 
does  bring  about  a  certain  discipline  to 
the  Budget  Act — the  way  the  Budget 
Committee  has  responded  to  proposals 
for  tax  reductions,  to  leave  enough 
money,  to  leave  us  some  flexibility.  We 
will  make  judgments  based  on  the  testi- 
mony, based  on  discussions  with  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  everyone  else  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  should  have  an  input.  Then 
it  is  my  hope  we  can  bring  a  package  to 
the  floor  that  will  have  near  unanimous 
support.  It  may  be  hard  to  do,  because  if 
we  start  adding  amendments,  it  is  going 
to  take  it  away  from  other  areas. 

I  have  watched  Senator  Long  over  the 
years  and  have  listened  carefully,  and  he 
generally  puts  together  something  very 
attractive,  and  maybe  I  can  find  his  old 
notes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  somewhat  confused  by  the  talk 
about  phase  II.  It  is  only  the  last  week 
or  so  that  I  have  heard  that  phrase  being 
used — phase  n. 

The  President,  when  he  gave  his  eco- 
nomic message  to  Congress  initially,  and 
I  believe  most  of  the  time  since  then, 
just  talked  about  his  package.  Members 
of  this  body  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
phase  n,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
just  used  it.  I  am  wondering  what  it 
means. 

As  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
we  have  tried  to  work  with  or  around 
the  President's  package,  but  now  people 
are  discussing  another  phase,  and  this 
Senator  does  not  know  what  that  means. 

Idr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  I  can  ex- 
pand on  It  much  be  vend  that. 

Since  January,  the  early  days  of  the 
administration,  there  has  been  talk 
about  a  two-track  or  a  two-package  ef- 
fort by  the  administration. 

One  would  be  the  barebones  Reagan 
package,  wh'ch  would  include  the  so- 
called  Roth-Kemp  proposal,  one  for  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  not  much  be- 
yond that.  Ilie  second  package  would 
include — ^no  finai  list  has  been  put  to- 
gether— ^addressing  the  marriage  pen- 
alty, foreign  source  income,  expandmg 
some  IRAs,  increas'ng  personal  invest- 
ment and  savings  incentives,  maybe 
some  relief  on  dividend  income,  some  re- 
lief for  oil  rovalty  owners  in  some  of  our 
States — Colorado  and  Kansas — some  re- 
duction of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  which 
is  very  popular  and  very  much  needed. 
TTiose  are  onlv  a  few. 

However,  some  of  us  expressed  con- 
cern that  we  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  all  these — ^where  the 
revenue  will  come  from.  If  you  put  them 
In  the  first  package.  I  guess  you  can  de- 
d"ct  from  business  or  individual  rates. 
and  that  is  one  reason  whv  I  believe  the 
President  has  indicated  it  is  better  not 
to  do  that. 


However,  if  we  are  going  to  have  all 
these  reforms,  we  have  to  figure  out 
some  way  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  HART.  The  question  is  obvious  if 
you  are  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
we  have  the  resolution  for  next  year  be- 
fore us.  How  do  we  know  how  to  calcu- 
late in  our  revenue  figures  a  phase  II,  if 
we  do  not  know  what  it  contains  or  when 
it  will  be  presented? 

In  other  words,  we  are  resolving  some 
budget  figures,  both  outlays  and  income, 
revenues,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much 
to  calculate  that  the  administration  is 
going  to  want  to  spend  or  how  much  to 
take  in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  wishes,  to  answer  his 
ouestion,  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  raised  a  good  ouestion 
and  one  that  some  of  us  proposed  to  the 
administration.  Beyond  that,  I  know 
that  in  the  administration  now  there 
is  an  active  group  working  on  a  number 
of  proposals  that  could  become  a  part 
of  some  second  package.  Whether  it  will 
be  this  year  or  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  I 
cannot  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  So  by  voting  for  or  against 
th's  resolution  and  the  revenue  levels 
which  it  projects,  we  do  not  know,  really, 
what  kind  of  tax  proposals  we  are  voting 
for.  do  we? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  only  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
are  the  Finance  Committee.  Give  us  a 
l.ttle  framework,  and  we  will  put  the  sid- 
ing on. 

Mr.  HART.  That  framework  could  In- 
clude just  about  everything. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  could  include  a  few 
things  the  Senator  from  Colorado  likes. 

Mr.  HART.  Whether  I  like  them  or  not 
is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  could  include  a  number 
of  things,  including  what  the  President 
recommends,  or  it  could  not.  That  is  not 
a  very  good  answer. 

Mr.  HART.  So  it  could  end  up  beine 
phase  I  or  phase  n  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly?  I  know  he 
is  being  called  to  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  indebted  to  these  Senators  in  key 
places  for  the  work  thev  have  done.  What 
they  have  said  here  this  afternoon  has 
been  highly  revealing  as  to  the  way 
things  look  inside  this  body. 

As  I  understand  the  summary  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  he  is  saying  to  the 
President  and  to  this  body  that  he  pro- 
poses to  go  into  these  matters  in  depth 
and  to  get  these  conflicts  resolved  an** 
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then  will  try  to  come  up  with  a  commit- 
tee est  mate  on  tax  provisions,  regard- 
less of  where  they  might  have  orlplnateH. 
but  tax  revisions  that  they  think  wlU 
meet  the  situation  with  regard  to  this 
problem. 

Is  that  a  fair  summary  ot  what  the 
Senator  has  said?  It  is  a  highly  valuable 
statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  the  Intention  of  our 
committee. 

We  have  an  outstanding  staff  on  our 
committee,  on  both  sides.  We  have  the 
Joint  Tkx  Committee  to  rely  on.  They  are 
puttinf  together  numbers.  Everybody 
has  numbers.  Tou  cannot  operate  with- 
out numbers.  You  do  not  even  have  to  be 
accurate,  so  long  as  you  have  a  lot  of 
them. 

We  will  try  to  reduce  as  much  as  we 
can  the  risk  of  error,  make  Judgments, 
after  we  have  had  all  the  testimonv,  the 
statements,  and  the  discussion  with  the 
administration  and  the  President  and 
others,  and  then  make  a  judgment  in  our 
committee.  We  hope  it  will  be  unani- 
mous. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  this  to  the  Sena- 
tor: I  am  concerned,  as  others  are,  with 
this  matter,  and  I  have  been  for  many 
months.  After  hearing  the  views  and  the 
conflicts  of  the  economists  and  others. 
I  deliberately  went  out  among  the  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  I  knew  personally. 
Including  young  people,  including  the 
so-called  little  people,  those  in  the  mid- 
dle group,  those  on  salary  and  those  who 
already  had  small  businesses.  This  was 
in  December.  January,  and  February.  I 
cannot  ranember  even  one  of  them  who 
asked  for  a  tax  reduction  or  said  that 
their  problem  was  In  connection  with 
theu-  taxes.  To  the  contrary,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  them  said,  "Tou  must 
do  something  about  this  interest.  It  is 
ruining  us."  "This  inflation  robs  us." 

I  summed  up  in  my  mind  that  there 
would  be  a  stagnation  In  time  If  Interest 
rates  stayed  excessively  high.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  time  it  will  take :  but  if 
we  do  not  reach  this  interest  problem,  at 
least  in  part,  in  6,  8.  12,  or  15  months, 
this  country  can  well  develop  into  a  stag- 
nation and  cannot  then  move  forward. 

Frankly.  I  have  not  been  able  to  And 
anything  new  about  how  to  get  those  in- 
terest rates  down:  but  I  feel,  from  the 
way  these  Senators  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  spoken  about  it,  that  they 
should  get  the  Finance  Committee's 
viewpoint. 

That  Is  the  problem  as  I  see  It,  and  I 
simi  It  up  that  way.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
unless  this  Interest  barrier  is  removed, 
this  plan  will  not  work  and  the  economy 
will  not  move  and  we  shall  not  get  our 
economy  out  of  the  hole. 

Another  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  that 
I  am  not  at  all  firm  In  what  I  can  con- 
clude as  to  where  these  deficit  figures  are 
going  to  be.  How  is  It  going  to  work?  How 
is  the  tax  reduction  going  to  stop  '.hese 
deficits?  How  and  how  much  will  turning 
loose  this  tax  money  contribute  to  the 
deficit? 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  concerned  .-tbout 
those  points,  about  interest,  and  possible 
stagnation  and  these  deficits. 


I  wish  to  atr  that  to  the  Senator  and 
others  and  all  of  us. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows  much 
about  it  and  I  wish  to  say  with  all  the 
emphasis  I  have  that  is  where  I  believe 
the  problem,  our  problem,  the  people's 
problem,  the  President's  problem  lies, 
right  In  the  fields  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  correct. 

Along  with  high  interest  rates  there  is 
another  problem,  and  that  is  high  infla- 
tion. I  think  those  two  twin  evils  right 
now  are  inflation  and  interest,  and  that  is 
why  this  Senator  feels,  and  I  am  certain 
every  other  Senator  feels  the  same  way. 
th^t  where  we  h^ve  an  area  of  responsi- 
bility we  better  be  as  certain  as  we  can 
that  if  we  do  A.  B  will  happen  or  not 
happen,  or  whatever. 

We  may  come  out  with  apackage  hope- 
fully that  does  that.  I  cannot  gu'irantee  it 
but  with  the  effort  that  will  be  made  by 
every  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  with  the  he'p  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  others,  it  is 
my  hope  we  cin  do  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Budget  CommUtee  end  all  of  these 
Senators  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

Mr.  GORTON  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
yield  such  t'me  from  the  resolution  as  he 
may  wish  to  use  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Hollings  amendment.  A  vote  in  favor 
of  th*s  amendment  is  nothing  less  th-'n  a 
vote  to  increase  the  tax  burden  of  the 
American  people. 

Let  us  examine  what  this  amendment 
wou'd  do  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
Next  year.  1982.  the  tax  burden  of  the 
working  men  end  women  of  this  country 
will  increase  by  «52  billion.  This  includes 
an  increase  of  $22  billion  in  social  .secu- 
ritv  payroll  taxes  and  1!.30  billion  due  to 
inflation  or  "bracket  creep." 

Now.  what  will  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment do  to  reduce  this  massive  ti»x  in- 
crease? The  answer  is,  the  Hollings 
amendment  is  nothing  but  peanuts  to  the 
American  people.  It  proposes  to  reduce 
personal  taxes  by  a  mere  S7.7  billion  in 
flscal  1982. 

I  mav  not  be  long  on  arithmetic  but 
$52  billion  minus  $7.7  billion  equals  $44.3 
billion.  In  simole  arithmetic  terms,  the 
Hollings  amendment  translates  into  a  S44 
billion  tax  Increase  for  the  working 
people  of  this  country  in  1982. 

It  is  cl»ar  to  me  and  it  should  be  clear- 
ly understood  by  mv  colleagues  that  the 
Hollings  amendment  is  an  attemnt  to 
relv  on  increases  in  Individual  income 
taxes  as  a  vehicle  to  produce  a  lower 
budget  deflclt. 

This  technloue  Is  not  new.  We  have 
seen  It  for  the  past  25  years.  It  is  simpiv 
business  as  usual  or  to  put  it  bluntly,  let 
us  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

This  amendment  provides  no  real  tax 
relief  for  the  middle-income  taxpayer. 
Indeed   it  means  higher  taxes  for  all 


Americans.  It  does  nothing  to  eliminate 
disincentives  to  work,  save,  and  Invest. 

Unless  tax  rates  are  reduced  and  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  is  restrained, 
the  economy  faces  continued  inflation 
and  recession.  The  high  rates  of  taxation 
now  imposed  on  the  American  people  are 
strangling  economic  growth,  choking  off 
private  initiative,  pushing  up  prices,  and 
retarding  the  savings  and  investments 
needed  to  increase  productivity  and  cre- 
ate new  jobs.  The  Reagan  tax  cut  pro- 
posal will  reduce  the  tax  drag  on  the 
economy  and  increase  the  incentives  to 
work,  save.  Invest,  and  produce. 

Today,  working  men  and  women  are 
being  taxed  at  unprecedented  rates  on 
each  dollar  they  earn.  The  inevitable  re- 
sults of  penalizing  additional  effort  are 
higher  absenteeism,  a  refusal  to  work 
overtime  and  a  surging  underground 
economy. 

The  Hollings  amendment  will  do  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  create  what  I  would 
term  a  climate  of  economic  growth.  It 
is  a  step  backward  to  the  old  habits  of 
the  big  spenders  in  Congress  who  believe 
that  if  you  keep  Government  revenues 
flowing,  then  you  can  restore  spending 
programs  which  may  be  cut  under  the 
Reagan  budget  plan. 

The  big  spenders  among  us  are  willing, 
albeit  begrudgingly.  to  reduce  spending 
as  long  as  Federal  revenues  are  kept  in 
place.  They  believe  the  budget  cutting 
mood  of  the  American  people  will  soon 
subside  and  then  they  can  get  back  to 
their  old  ways — spend,  spend,  and  spend 
some  more. 

Well,  it  is  not  going  to  work  this  time 
There  is  a  new  mood  in  this  country  and 
it  is  not  going  to  subside  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  support  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  package. 

The  Hollings  amendment  is  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  defeat  the  President's 
program.  The  President  has  proposed  a 
tax  cut  for  all  Americans.  This  amend- 
ment proposes  a  massive  tax  increase  for 
an  Americans.  I  believe  the  choice  is 
clear. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  that  what  the  President  has  proposed 
is  an  economic  recovery  act,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  deal  with  each  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
prior  discussion. 

In  my  own  contact  with  the  people  I 
find  that  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned with  high  interest  rates.  I  flnd 
that  they  are  concerned  with  the  very 
high  rate  of  inflation.  I  find  that  they 
are  concerned  about  unemployment. 

What  we  are  trvlng  to  put  in  place  are 
some  policies  that  will  provide  an  envi- 
ronment of  growth. 

One  of  the  facts  that  I  think  has  to  be 
recognized  is  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  competitive  in  world  markets.  One 
of  the  reasons  that  we  are  not  competi- 
tive in  world  markets  is  that  our  chief 
competition  abroad,  the  Japanese  and 
West  Germans,  are  reolacing  their  plants 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  are  we 
They  are  able  to  do  so  because  their  peo- 
ple save  far  greater  than  we  do  and  in 
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the  case  of  the  Japanese  are  taxed  far 
less  than  are  we. 

I  have  sat  in  these  Chambers  many 
years  listening  to  people  talk  about  defi- 
cits and  about  balancing  the  budget. 
They  are  always  saying  that  we  cannot 
cut  taxes  because  there  will  be  too  large 
a  deflclt. 

I  said  2  years  ago  and  I  said  It  a  year 
ago  and  I  say  It  again,  too  many  people 
are  trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
fact  Is  that  revenue  Is  growing  roughly 
from  $500  billion  to  $1  trillion  by  1985 
because  of  Inflation  creep,  because  of  the 
increases  built  Into  the  social  security 
program. 

The  fact  is  that  every  American,  par- 
ticularly the  typical  working  American 
year  In  and  year  out  has  faced  substan- 
tially increased  taxes. 

I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
typical  American  family  of  four  that  In 
1976  earned  roughly  $16,000  because  of 
the  failure  in  the  past  to  create  an  en- 
vironment of  growth  must  earn  today 
something  like  $25,000  or  $26,000  to  have 
the  same  purchasing  power,  buy  the 
same  food,  the  same  clothing,  and  the 
same  shelter. 

However,  because  of  inflation  creep 
and  the  other  taxes  that  family  of  four 
flnds  their  taxes  have  increased  $1,400 
during  the  last  4  years,  which  means 
that  even  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  get 
the  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  that  piu*- 
portedly  keep  them  even  they  find  that 
their  standard  of  living  has  declined. 

The  same  is  going  to  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  been  predicted  that  In  4 
years  that  same  family  will  have  to  make 
roughly  $35,000  to  $36,000  to  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  it  has  today  at 
$25,000  to  $26,000. 

However,  it  also  means  that  they  face 
a  tax  increase  of  $3,500.  The  typical  tax 
bill  of  $4,500  will  jump  to  $8,000. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  celebrated  last 
Sunday  tax  freedom  day.  What  does  tax 
freedom  day  mean?  It  means  that  last 
Sunday  was  the  flrst  day  that  the  typical 
American  family  worker  began  working 
for  himself.  Every  dollar  he  or  she  had 
earned  up  to  that  day  goes  to  Govern- 
ment at  one  level  or  another. 

It  is  this  kind  of  a  problem  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  attack.  He  is  try- 
ing to  put  in  some  long-term  programs 
that  will  create  an  environment  of 
growth. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  here  are 
sincere  and  well-meaning  when  they  say 
they  put  as  a  first  priority  deficits  and 
balancing  the  budget,  but  the  fact  is  that 
this  same  argument  has  been  echoed 
year  In  and  year  out  and  Congress  has 
consistently  shown  that  it  will  spend 
every  dollar  taken  in  revenue  and  as 
many  dollars  as  they  think  they  dare, 
they  go  beyond. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  make  certain  that  we  decrease 
the  growth  of  Government  and  that  we 
begin  recognizing  the  pUght  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  America. 

I  for  one  believe  that  it  is  important  to 
tell  the  American  people  now  that  they 
will  have  a  tax  reduction  3  years  in  a  row 
of  the  kind  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 


I  point  out  that  if  we  do  not  do  this 
this  same  typical  family  I  was  referring 
to  earlier  faces  a  76-percent  Increase  In 
taxes  and  even  after  the  Reagan  pro- 
posal or  the  Roth-Kemp,  whatever  you 
want  to  caU  It,  will  still  face  a  42  percent 
increase. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  we  are  try- 
ing to  let  the  working  people  keep  more 
of  their  money,  offset  the  tax  Increases 
that  are  built  Into  the  pacluige,  and  for 
that  reason  I  think  it  Is  extraordinarily 
Important  that  the  flrst  budget  resolu- 
tion permit  the  kind  of  tax  reduction 
that  has  been  proposed  In  the  President's 
economic  recovery  program. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  exactly  what 
the  tax  cut  Incorporates  will  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. But  I  say  again  that  I,  for  one, 
think  It  Is  Important  to  give  real  relief 
to  the  working  people,  that  that  relief 
will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  them  and 
to  help  create  an  incentive  to  work,  to 
save  and  to  invest,  but  it  will  sdso  be  very 
helpful  to  small  business  and  others. 
The  3-year  reduction  will  reduce  capital 
gains  from  28  to  20  percent,  and  that  is 
a  signmcant  factor  for  investment  in 
small  business. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  sun  ccmcemed 
by  those  who  would  only  want  to  adopt 
a  1-year  tax  package  because  there  are 
those  who  think  that  if  we  can  keep  the 
high  revenue  in  place  then  we  can  re- 
turn in  scHne  future  year,  when  the 
American  people  are  no  longer  on  this 
conservative  bent,  and  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  ever-growing  Government,  ever- 
growing Government  spending. 

So  I  will  say  In  closing,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Hollings 
amendment;  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendation  must  be  the  first 
step,  and  only  the  flrst  step,  to  provide 
the  kind  of  real  tax  relief  that  will 
create  an  enviroiunent  of  growth  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
Ume  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
10  minutes  on  the  resoluticm  itself. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter)  .  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  say  I  will  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  recognize  that  we  are 
only  talking  about  the  dimensions  and 
not  the  precise  terms  of  a  tax  cut.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
win  write  the  tax  bill.  Certainly  knowing 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Long  that  will 
\x  the  case.  But  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  way  to  indicate  a  desire  not 
to  have  a  Kemp-Roth  tvpe  tax  cut,  and 
I,  therefore,  will  support  the  amendment. 

As  to  the  budget  situation  itself.  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the 
Reagan  administration  budget  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  Tuesday. 

And  I  predict  that  the  economy  will 
be  In  deep  trouble  if  President  Reagan 
gets  everything  he  is  seeking. 

The  President's  budget  Is  badly  out  of 
balance. 

And  I  am  convinced  his  economic  plan 


will  fail  to  produce  a  balanced  budget 
even  by  1984. 

His  proposal  to  make  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollar  3 -year,  30-i>ercent  cut  In 
personal  Income  taxes  simultaneously 
with  a  $181  biUlon  increase  in  military 
expenditures  over  6  years  Is  surely  a  pre- 
scription for  everlasting  inflation  and 
sky-high  interest  rates. 

It  will  boost  cumulative  defense  ex- 
penditures over  the  6  years  to  SI .5  tril- 
lion— ^I  repeat,  1.5  trillion — dollars. 

Mr.  rresident,  1  agree,  generally,  with 
the  overall  amount  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  cuts. 

We  must  reduce  Government  spend- 
ing. 

But  some  of  the  President's  cuts  have 
been  too  severe. 

Examples  abound.  Among  them: 

Cutting  Indian  health  programs. 

Cutting  education  of  handicapped, 
neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

Cutting  milk  and  other  food  to  needy 
mothers.  Infants,  and  schoolchildren. 

Cutting  the  food  stamp  program,  for 
those  who  really  need  them. 

One  milUon  children  from  families 
with  incomes  between  $10.000-$15,000 
will  have  to  pay  300  percent  more  for 
a  school  lunch  next  year.  How  can  you 
call  that  anti-Inflationary? 

And  ironically  for  an  administration 
so  concerned  with  beeflng  up  the  miU- 
tary.  the  Reagan-Stockman  budget  also 
chops  medical  care  for  hospitalized  vet- 
erans. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  deterioration 
of  the  infrastructure  of  the  once-great 
American  eccmomy.  As  more  than  one 
Member  of  Congress  has  pointed  out, 
bridges  all  over  the  country  are  collaps- 
ing. Sewers  and  water  lines  are  rotting 
away.  CAy  transit  systems  are  breaking 
down.  BiUions  of  dollars  in  coal  for  ex- 
port pile  up  in  antiquated  seaports,  and 
our  airports  are  congested  almost  beyond 
belief  for  lack  of  development  funds. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
burden  of  these  cuts  will  be  assumed  by 
States  and  local  governments — as  the 
adm  nistration  suggests. 

It  will  not.  States  and  local  govern- 
ments cannot  afford  these  burdens  even 
now  with  Federal  help.  And  they  face 
tremendous  cuts  in  Federal  assistance 
under  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  too  many  people — too 
many  children,  elderly  people,  handi- 
capped people,  veterans  needing  medical 
care — are  going  to  fall  through  the  ad- 
ministration's so-called  social  safety  net 
and  get  badly  hurt. 

And  their  sacrifices,  I  fear,  will  be  in 
vain. 

The  administration  justifies  cutbacks 
in  social  programs  as  a  step  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  controlling  in- 
flation. But  whatever  economic  benefits 
these  cutbacks  may  bring  will  be  negated 
by  the  rest  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic package — of  huge  defense  in- 
creases and  excessive  tax  cuts. 

The  result  is  boimd  to  be  continued 
imbalanced  budgets,  continued  droits, 
continued  high  Interest  rates,  and  con- 
tinued inflation. 

The  renewed  surge  in  Interest  rates  is 
early  evidence  that  the  administration's 
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anti-inflation  procram  will  not  work — 
and  that  the  flnancial  community  Imows 
it  will  not  work. 

High  interest  rates  and  cost-of-living 
increases  due  to  inflation  will  probably 
boost  the  1981  budget  deficit  to  nearly 
$60  billion,  some  $5  billion  more  than 
the  administration  predicted. 

Most  traditional  economists  suggest 
that  the  string  of  big  deficits  wh  ch  the 
Reagan  budget  will  create  will  fuel  addi- 
tional consimier  demand,  overheat  the 
economy,  and  cause  more  inflaticm.  In 
an  economy  that  already  is  short  of  in- 
vestment capital.  Federal  borrowing  will 
deny  potential  investors  the  needed  cap- 
ital to  satisfy  rising  demand. 

This  is  psirtlcularly  true  when  ihe 
growth  in  the  money  supply  triggers  re- 
taliatory action  at  the  Federal  Reserve, 
whose  tight  money  policies  the  adminis- 
tration has  publicly  endorsed.  The  Fed 
raises  Interest  rates,  further  choking  off 
the  borrowing  of  investment  capital 
needed  for  plant  expansion  and  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  men  tell 
us  to  ignore  traditional  economists  and 
to  buy.  instead  its  own  economic  package. 
But  since  there  is  not  applicable  eco- 
nomic experience  by  which  one  could  test 
the  Stoclunan  theory,  we  are  asked  to  buy 
it  on  blind  faith. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  have  that  particular 
faith. 

Investors  have  no  faith  that  the  Rea- 
gan economic  program  can  work,  even  in 
the  long  run. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  last  week  was  forced 
to  pay  13.99  percent— the  highest  price 
evo" — for  30-year  financing  of  Govern- 
ment debt. 

Demanding  nearly  14-percent  Interest 
for  the  next  30  years — that  is  how  much 
confidence  investors  have  that  the  Rea- 
gan economic  program  will  bring  down 
interest  rates  and  curb  inflation. 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan, 
who  considers  anything  over  15  percent 
a  high  interest  rate,  admitted  last  week 
that  interest  rates  will  go  to  20  percent  or 
higher,  and  will  remain  high  "for  sev- 
eral months."  Some  analvsts  believe  the 
prime  rate,  which  hit  19  percent  last 
week,  could  go  up  to  24  percent. 

High  interest  is  hurting  the  very  busi- 
ness community  that  needs  to  be  helped 
If  productivity  is  to  be  increased  and 
inflation  licked. 

There  has  been  a  46-percent  Increase 
In  corporate  failures  for  the  first  17 
weeks  of  1981  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that 
even  a  top  White  Rouse  ofllc'al  concedes 
that  the  recent  turmoil  in  the  financial 
markets  "indicates  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  President's  program." 

Many  flnandiU  experts  feel  that  Rea- 
gan's planned  budget  cuts  will  not  offset 
the  stimulatlTe  effects  of  his  proposed 
defense  spending  increases  and  tax  re- 
ductions, and  that  heavy  Government 
borrowing  will  continue  to  keep  interest 
rates  and  inflationary  expectations  high. 

Mr.  President,  economic  prospects  un- 
der the  Reagan  program  are  worsened  by 
the  fact  that  the  President  apparently 
has  no  serious  arms-control  plan  to  bring 
the  arms  race  to  an  end. 


In  fact.  It  is  painfully  clear  that  the 
administration  has  no  arms-control 
poLcy. 

All  they  are  offering  the  American 
people  is  a  monstrously  escalated  arms 
race  at  great  cost  and  at  great  risk. 

President  Reagan  is  not  showing  the 
American  people  any  more  light  at  the 
end  of  the  arms  race-inflation  tunnel 
than  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon 
showed  us  at  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
tunnel. 

A  substantial  increase  In  the  defense 
budget  is  needed. 

But  without  a  determined  concurrent 
effort  to  achieve  arms  control  it  will  trig- 
ger a  cha  n  reaction  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  is  too  likely  to  lead  to 
more  and  more  inflation  while  giving  us 
less  and  less  security. 

It  will  also  trigger  more  waste  in  the 
Defense  Department  where  Budget  Di- 
rector David  Stockman,  apologizing  for 
the  administration's  delay  in  ferreting 
out  waste  in  the  Pentagon,  admits, 
•There's  so  much  waste  that  it  has  taken 
us  longer  to  flgure  it  out." 

We  must  review  the  defense  budget 
with  great  care,  and  only  give  the  Penta- 
gon what  is  truly  needed  for  our 
security. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  inflation 
began  with  the  Vietnam  war  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Congress  increased 
military  spending  more  tl»n  $26  billion 
between  1965  and  1970.  That  is  $59  bil- 
lion in  today's  money.  And  Johnson  re- 
fused to  raise  taxes  to  help  cover  the 
cost  and  to  hold  down  consumer 
demand. 

President  Johnson's  military  buildup 
to  fight  the  Vietnam  war,  coupled  with 
high  domestic  expenditures  to  fight  the 
war  on  poverty — all  without  e  compen- 
sating tax  increase  to  pay  the  cost  of 
both  wars — overheated  the  economy  at 
the  wrong  time  and  caused  infiation. 

Now  President  Reagan  is  repeating 
Johnson's  inflationary  mistakes — in 
spades. 

The  President  is  proposing  that  we 
put  $181  billion  In  new  money  into  the 
defense  budget  through  1986 — more 
than  three  times  the  $59  billion  in  to- 
day's dollars  that  we  spent  during  the 
Vietnam  buildup. 

And  he  is  not  asking  that  we  pay  for 
It  with  a  tax  increase.  Instead  he  is  pro- 
posing a  personal  income  tax  cut  of  $44.2 
btlllrai  the  flrst  year — and  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $250  billion  over  3  years — under 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  plan. 

I  will  do  what  I  can  to  defeat  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  economic  wisdom  of  any  cut 
in  the  personal  income  tax  rate  at  this 
time. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  a  cut,  it  should  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  1  year  at  a  time. 

Pass  a  single- year  income  tax  cut  if 
wo  must.  But  then  let  us  wait  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  economy  before  deciding 
whether  additional  cuts  are  called  for. 

And  if  there  is  to  be  an  income  tax  cut, 
it  should  give  moderate  and  low -income 
families  a  better  tax  break  than  is  being 
provided  by  the  President's  formula. 

Balancing  the  budget,  stimulating 
productivity  and  curbing  inflation — not 


cutting  personal  income  taxes — should 
be  the  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  priority 
at  this  time. 

I  favor  a  much  stronger  program  for 
tax  Incentives  to  stimulate  productivity 
and  encourage  savings  and  investments 
than  hresident  Reagan  seeks. 

I  favor: 

Cutting  the  capital  gains  tax  rate. 

Lowering  the  current  70  percent  max- 
imum tax  to  50  percent. 

Allowing  accelerated  depreciation  of 
new  plants  and  equipment. 

A  research  investment  tax  credit. 

Raising  the  tax-free  level  on  Income 
from  savings  and  investment  earmarked 
for  housing. 

Cutting  inheritance  taxes  to  preserve 
famJy  businesses  and  farms. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  out  of  balance,  but  so  is 
his  basic  economic  approach. 

He  cuts  too  much  out  of  essential 
domestic  programs. 

He  cuts  too  much  out  of  revenues  from 
personal  income  taxes — not  for  1,  not  for 
2,  but  for  3  straight  years. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
call  for  enough  productivity  tax  incen- 
tives for  business. 

And  he  proposes  the  largest  peacetime 
military  expenditures  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

I  disagree.  Strongly. 

I  believe  we  must  carefully  review  the 
proposed  defense  budget,  and  tailor  it 
down  to  the  military's  true  needs  and 
current  capabilities. 

I  believe  we  must  push  forward  more 
vigorously  to  achieve  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  and  end  the 
military  hemorrhaging  of  our  economic 
lifeblood. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  any  cut  in 
the  personal  income  tax  rate  at  this  time. 

I  believe  we  must  limit  a  personal  in- 
come tax  cut  at  this  time  to  1  year — at 
the  most. 

The  savings  we  realize  will  enable 
us  to: 

Put  back  into  the  budget  funds  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve — which  Pres- 
ident Reagan  also  wants,  but  which  has 
been  cut  out  of  his  budget  proposal.  I 
beUeve  flUing  the  reserve  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  Arab  oil  is  essential  to  our 
military  and  economic  security. 

The  savings  will  also  enable  us  to  re- 
store some  of  the  more  Draconian  cuts 
proposed  for  our  important  social  pro- 
grams. 

They  will  enable  us  to  offset  whatever 
temporary  drop  in  revenue  might  result 
from  reductions  in  business  taxes. 

And  they  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficit  in  President  Reagan's 
fiscal  1982  budget  and  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  before  the  President's 
target  year  of  1984. 

Except  for  arms  cmitrol  negotiations, 
wh'ch  are  in  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Congress  can  and  should  do  all 
the  things  I  have  outlined  in  the  course 
of  legislating  on  the  budget  and  on  taxes 
this  year. 

Such  action  on  our  part  will  reassure 
investors  and  the  business  commimlty 
generally. 

It  will  stimulate  industrial  produc- 
tivity. 
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It  will  help  bring  down  interest  rates. 

It  will  more  effectively  ciurb  Inflation. 

And  it  will  protect  those  among  us  who 
need  protection. 

This  modification  of  the  President's 
program — not  the  precise  program  the 
President  proposes — will  come  much, 
much  closer  to  meeting  the  economic 
mandate  from  the  American  people  that 
Ronald  Reagan  asserts  he  received  in 
1980. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  is  necessary  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  thank  him  for  allow- 
ing me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  squared  away  in 
this  body  about  what  our  views  are  of 
tax  cuts.  We  have  been  debating  them 
for  some  time  now.  There  are  various 
reasons  for  various  Senators  supporting 
various  proposals. 

For  example,  the  Senator  frcnn  Cali- 
fornia just  spoke  as  to  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. His  position  with  regard  to  tax  cuts 
was  based  upon  the  need  for  additional 
exi>enditures  in  the  future  and  his  con- 
cern about  the  defense  budget. 

I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  same  ra- 
tionale that  impels  the  Senator  frran 
South  Carolina,  and  is  not  the  one  which 
moves  me  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  twofold: 
First  and  foremost,  and  my  continuing 
concern,  is  inflation:  the  second  is  pro- 
ductivity. I  am  not  siu«  that  I  can  really 
be  ordering  them  as  one  and  two,  but 
they  are  the  two  Issues  so  far  as  I  see  it. 

Several  years  ago.  Senator  Nunn  and 
others  of  us,  and  no  one  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  tax  cutting  more  than  my 
senior  colleague  from  Delaware,  we  on 
the  Budget  Committee  suggested  a  tax 
cut,  a  moderate  tax  cut  by  comitarison 
to  President  Reagan's  tax  cut,  and  we 
argued  then  it  was  needed. 

I  argue  that  a  tax  cut  is  needed  now. 
I  think  it  has  been  needed  for  some  time. 

But  it  seems  to  me.  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  made 
by  my  colleague  from  Delaware,  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Domenici,  and  miny  others  who 
have  spoken  here  today,  that  we  are  sort 
of  mixing  our  apples  and  oranges  here. 

I  used  to  work  with  a  fellow  who  was 
a  pretty  good  criminal  trial  lawyer,  a 
fellow  named  Sid  Balick.  up  in  Delaware. 
He  used  to  always — ^no  matter  how  so- 
phisticated the  case  or  how  soph<sticat<>d 
the  jury — he  used  to  always  begin  his 
jury  simimation  by  saying: 

Ladies  and  ^ntlemen  of  the  jury,  the  moet 
Imcortant  thln^  here  Is  to  keep  your  eve 
on  the  ball.  The  ball  is  whether  or  not  the 
crime  was  committed  by  John  Doe.  mv  client. 
Now,  let's  keen  your  eye  on  that,  n  is  not 
whether  or  not  John  Doe  is  a  basically  honest 
man.  not  whether  or  not  John  Do»  dresses 
well,  not  whether  or  not  John  Doe  is  a 
rotten  son  of  a  gun  or  a  (treat  father.  It  Is 
whether  or  not  John  Doe  committed  the 
crime. 

Well.  I  think  we  should  keen  our  eve 
on  the  ball  here.  The  reason  for  the  tax 


cut  as  offered  by  the  President — and 
everyone  talks  about  it — is  related  pri- 
marily to  doing  something  about  produc- 
tivity and  doing  something  about  infla- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  I  think  a  lot  of  other 
folks  on  the  floor  here  have  their  eye  on 
a  different  ball,  and  it  is  not  in  the  game. 
There  are  some  here  who  believe  very 
deeply  that  the  reason  we  should  have  a 
tax  cut  does  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with 
either  of  those  things.  It  is  just  to  keep 
the  money  out  of  the  hands  of  those  lib- 
erals so  that  they  do  not  come  back  with 
all  these  programs  again. 

That  is  why  some  do  not  want  to  cut 
taxes  only  in  1  year,  even  though  it 
might  make  good  sense  to  plan  only  for 
a  year.  I  have  not  figured  out  how  this 
Government  can  determine  what  is  going 
to  happen  6  months  from  now,  let  alone 
3  years  from  now. 

"Hie  reason  the  President,  I  suspect, 
wants  a  3-year  tax  cut  is  that,  above  and 
beyond  the  supply-side  effect  that  it  will 
have,  that  is  by  pumping  the  economy, 
unleashing  America  and  all  those  things 
that  we  all  want  to  happen,  when  Amer- 
ica gets  going  again,  we  do  not  want  to 
have  the  extra  dollars  lying  around  be- 
cause we  do  not  want  any  more  food 
stamps  or  money  for  the  handicapped  or 
more  money  for  those  Uberal  programs. 
That  is  one  reason  to  want  a  3-year  tax 
cut. 

I  am  not  saving  that  everybody  who 
wants  one  wants  it  for  that  reason.  But 
there  are  some  folks  who  want  it  for  that 
reason. 

Other  folks,  like  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  do  not  want  the  Roth-Kemp 
tax  cut  or  the  Reagan  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it  tax  cut.  they  do  not  want 
it  for  the  exact  opposite  reason.  They 
do  not  want  to  gin  it  up  again.  They  want 
to  go  back  to  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams, even  if  the  programs  do  not  work 
real  well.  Thev  want  to  throw  money  at 
the  problems  and  they  flgure  there  would 
be  more  money  back  there  again  and 
thev  could  start  throwing  the  money 
again  and  that  may  solve  the  social  prob- 
lems. 

But  keeping  our  eye  on  the  ba'l,  I 
thought,  although  I  am  not  an  apostle  of 
the  supply  side.  I  thought  the  only  rea- 
son for  a  tax  cut  was  to  get  the  economy 
moving  now.  The  issue  is  not  whether  or 
not  there  is  going  to  be  too  little  or  too 
much  money  Iving  around  in  the  year 
1984  and  whether  or  not  liberals  or  con- 
servatives are  going  to  take  certain  posi- 
tions on  certain  programs  of  spending. 
The  issue  was  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  do  something  about  infiation 
and  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  do 
something  alx>ut  lagging  productivity  in 
this  country. 

I  was  told,  from  mv  inception  of  sit- 
ting on  the  Budget  Committee,  that  the 
way  you  do  thmgs  about  productivity  is 
you  have  to  make  it  easier  to  amass  some 
capital;  that  businesses  have  to  have 
that  money  to  invest. 

And  I  tun  told  that  the  way  supply 
side  economics  works  is,  if  we  get  these 
folks  out  there  investing  money,  build- 
ing new  plants,  hiring  new  people,  every- 
thing is  going  to  start  to  move. 

Wdl,  I  have  become  a  mild,  if  not 


{^xMtle,  a  mild  disciple  of  the  supidy 
side.  If  supply  side  makes  sense,  if  we 
are  taking  action  on  a  tax  cut  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  easy  to 
amass  capital  and  get  people  to  invest 
and  to  impact  iqxm  productivity  in  this 
country,  then  why  not  give  it  where  it 
is  needed? 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcnn  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  done  that. 
I  am  flattered  that  he  refers  to  this  as 
the  Hollings-Blden  amendment.  But  the 
fact  is  he  did  all  the  work  on  this  amend- 
ment. He  is  the  one  who  came  up  with 
the  idea.  He  is  the  one  who  put  it  for- 
ward. 

It  is  very  simple.  He  says: 

Look,  If,  in  fact,  you  aU  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  business  going,  let's 
give  business  a  tax  cut.  Let's  take  care  of 
that.  We  are  talking  about  that.  We  give 
that  to  them  rlgbt  away. 

That  is  the  supply  side,  not  the  de- 
mand side.  The  demand  side  is  when 
you  give  my  mom  and  dad  a  tax  cut. 
And,  God  bless  them,  they  would  like  it. 
As  my  father  said,  he  may  be  able  to 
take  my  mother  out  for  a  good  meal  on 
the  salary  they  make. 

Who  are  the  working  people  who  are 
going  to  get  this  income  taz  cut?  Well, 
obviously,  anybody  who  works.  Usually 
the  way  we  use  that,  we  use  that  in  the 
generic  sense  in  politics.  By  the  "woiUng 
people."  we  usually  mean  people  who  are 
making  something  less  than  $40,  $50, 
$60,  $70,  $80.  or  $100,000  a  year.  Obvi- 
ously, everybody  is  a  working  person. 

But  we  are  telling  those  middle  income 
folks  out  there:  "Here  it  comes,  you  have 
a  big  one  coming."  But  it  will  not  be  that 
big.  They  are  not,  by  and  large,  going 
to  be  making  massive  investments.  They 
are  not  going  to  take  that  money  to  the 
stock  market  and  buy  in.  They  are  going 
to  pay  for  their  heating  bills.  They  are 
going  to  do  all  the  things  they  have  to 
do,  which  is  important. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  such  a 
tax  cut  is  not  going  to  help  much  in 
terms  of  spurring  the  economy,  where 
we  are  tj»nring  about  needing  to  do  it, 
without  it  being  inflationary. 

All  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  saving  is :  "Let's  get  things  under  con- 
trol. Let's  do  something  alx>ut  inflation." 

Let  us  do  something  about  what  I 
heard  for  the  last  3  years  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — "balance  the  budget; 
balance  the  budget;  balance  the  budget; 
balance  the  budget." 

Every  TV  commercial  I  turned  on. 
every  Republican  was  standing  there 
marching  like  a  tm  man:  "Balance  the 
budget;  balance  the  budget."  Every  com- 
mercial I  heard  politically:  "Balance  the 
budget;  balance  the  budget." 

How  many  times  did  we  hear:  "The 
sole  reason  for  inflation  is" — ^not  part 
of  the  reason,  not  a  little  bit  of  the  rea- 
son, not  some  of  the  reason — "the  sole 
reason  is  the  Federal  deficit."  We  heard 
this  and  heard  it  and  heard  it. 

Well,  you  have  converted  some  of  us. 
You  converted  some  of  us  3  or  4  years 
ago.  We  are  tiring  to  help  you  now.  Let 
us  balance  the  budget,  because  you  con- 
vinced me. 

You  heard  all  these  folks  coming  down, 
business  men  and  business  women.  Sen- 
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ator  HoLLiRcs  knows  they  used  to  come 
down  and  talk  about  crowding  out. 
Everybody  was  worrying  about  crowding 
out. 

Four  years  ago.  I  heard.  They  said. 
When  the  Oovemment  has  that  big  defi- 
cit. It  has  to  go  out  and  borrow  all  that 
money  and  it  is  competing  with  business 
to  borrow  that  money.  Businesses  want 
to  build  steel  mills  and  automobile 
plants.  So  the  Oovemment  is  crowding 
out  private  investment  and  making  in- 
terest rates  go  higher. 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
spoke  eloquently  about  the  young  people 
in  his  community.  They  cannot  buy 
homes.  They  do  not  do  things  because 
intovst  rates  are  so  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  much  more 
time  than  I  anticipated.  But  let  me  sum 
It  up  this  way.  If  supply  side  makes  sense. 
If  it  makes  sense,  let  me  steal  a  phrase 
from  a  former  EHrector  of  OMB.  Jim 
Lynn,  who  used  to  talk  about  getting 
"bang  for  the  buck."  Well,  if  the  idea 
is  to  spur  productivity,  then  it  spurs  it 
even  more  if  jrou  give  it  directly  to  the 
business. 

Let  us  cut  out  the  middleman.  Let 
us  get  right  to  the  productivity.  This 
amendment  does  that.  It  gives  business 
the  tax  cut.  Then  this  amendment  takes 
care  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  onerous 
examines  of  malapportionment  of  the 
tax  burden  for  individuals.  Then  it  says 
we  will  give  folks  a  general  tax  cut  ef- 
fective next  year. 

All  of  this  could  be  so  much  puffery 
on  my  part  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  wou*d  say.  "It's  all  right  for 
you  to  get  up  there  and  talk  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  but  you  really  don't 
mean  it." 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing. Dnllke  some  of  the  folks  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  or  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  feel  very  deeply  about  some  of  the  so- 
cial programs  that  I  voted  to  cut.  I  voted 
with  the  President  on  reconciliation.  I 
voted  to  give  the  President  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  exoenditures  cuts  that  he 
wanted,  and  I  believed  in  the  proorams. 
But  I  felt  the  economy  is  so  out  of  kilter 
we  have  to  do  it. 

I  think  I,  who  have  a  view  very  differ- 
ent from  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
conservative  side  of  the  spectrum,  have 
demonstrated  I  meant  what  I  said.  I 
voted  to  cut  programs  I  do  not  like  to 
vote  against.  I  voted  to  cut  programs  the 
Oovemment  has  a  business  being  in.  I 
voted  to  cut  programs  that  are  good  pro- 
grams. The  reason  I  did  is  we  have  to  cut 
expenditures  to  get  this  thing  under 
control. 

Now,  let  us  not  go  on  a  binge  and  come 
along  right  after  makin?  those  .soending 
cMts  and  decide  that  there  will  be  no 
money  out  there  or  anything  other  than 
a  great  big  deficit  for  us  to  deal  with. 

This  tax  reduction  is  coming  after  the 
expenditure  cuts.  I  went  along  with  the 
expenditure  cuts  and  I  am  continu- 
ing to  vote  for  them.  But,  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  missing  the 
boat  if.  in  fact,  we  do  not  go  with  a  rea- 
sonable, moderate  tax   proposal. 

As  a  last  comment,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  said,  'Oive  me  flexibility"  in  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  did  not  hear  any- 


body say  give  us  flexibility  on  the  spend- 
ing side.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  from  Ap- 
propriations asking,  "Oive  us  flexibility." 

I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  on 
the  resolution.  I  will  speak  only  forii  a 
moment  and  then  yield  back  the  tiflie 
unless  anybody  wants  to  speak  further 
on  the  amendment. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  If  we  can  get  our  dis- 
guished  manager  of  the  bUl  (Mr. 
DoMiNici)  in  the  Chamber,  I  want  to 
make  a  couple  of  remarks  to  him. 

Before  I  do  that,  though,  let  us 
examine  how  this  amendment  was 
formulated. 

At  one  time,  years  back,  there  was  a 
visit  to  the  sunny  valley  section  of  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Califomia.  People  from  the  Lockheed 
Corp.  showed  me  some  20  years  ago  how 
they  made  a  Polaris  submarine.  It  was 
something  like  strategic  steps:  Testing, 
engineering,  production — a  step  process, 
as  they  called  it.  "niey  knew  the  result 
they  wanted  and  flgured  out  how  to  get 
the  materials.  They  worked  themselves 
backward,  fashioning  what  they  wanted 
in  the  flrst  instance. 

In  a  similar  fashion  I  prepared  this 
proposal.  We  had  the  costs  of  all  the 
different  tax  cut  bills  in  front  of  us.  We 
saw  exactly  what  we  had  been  cauticHied 
about — that  deficit  spending  and  the  loss 
o'  revenues  that  would  ensue  from  most 
of  these  tax  cut  measiu'es  would  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  balance  the  budget 
by  1984. 

In  working  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce.  we  sort  of  backed  into  this 
amendment. 

What  we  were  looking  for  was  the  kind 
of  framewoiic,  the  size  framework,  that 
could  balance  that  budget  and  stop  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates. 

We  could  not  do  it  with  a  $40  billion 
or  $50  billion  or  $30  billiwi  tax"  cut.  We 
needed  to  reach  the  high  ground  under 
alternate  sets  of  economic  assumptions. 
One  set  of  assumptions  was  President 
Reagan's  economics  of  hope  and  t^ti- 
mism.  which  involve  a  o.uadrupling  of  the 
economic  growth  rate  from  1.1  percent 
in  1981  to  over  4.2  percent  in  1982,  and 
an  inflation  rate  that  declines  from 
slightly  over  10  percent  in  1981  to  about 
8^4  percent.  Nobody  expects  these  things 
to  occur. 

Tht  other  set  of  assumptions  were  pre- 
pared bv  the  Ctmgresslonal  Budget  Of- 
fice, which  we  have  alwavg  relied  upon 
until  the  charade  of  this  budget  resolu- 


tion. My  proposal  achieves  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984  under  the  realistic  C60 
economic  assumptions  or  a  balanced 
budget  with  a  surplus  using  "Reagan- 
omics"  by  1983,  rising  to  a  surplus  of  $50 
billion  in  1984.  This  proposal  allows  for 
a  1982  tax  cut  of  about  $20  billion. 

I  looked  for  those  measiu^s  that  the 
Finance  Committee  had  considered  that 
had  more  of  an  effect  on  supply.  I  in- 
cluded the  partisd  elimination  of  the 
marriage  penalty  and  the  $1,0()0/$2.000 
exemption  for  interest  and  dividends  in- 
come. Those  are  targeted  truly  to  the 
suoplv  side.  This  measure  would  def- 
initely promote  savings  In  America.  That 
was  the  only  way  to  qualify  for  the 
exemption.  For  bigness  Investment  in- 
centives I  choose  the  better  depreciation 
allowance  (2-4-7-10)  that  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Finance  Committee  version 
of  last  year. 

So  I  backed  into  it  because  I  knew 
exactly  what  the  Finance  Committee  had 
done.  That  is  why  we  formulated  this 
measure  to  make  certain  that  we  put 
an  end  to  deficit  spending,  that  we  stop 
the  red  ink,  and  that  we  stop  the  Inflation 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says 
is  increasing  taxes  faster  than  they  can 
be  cut  under  Kemp-Roth. 

Let  me  emphasize  another  point : 

The  Finance  Committee  loves  flexibil- 
itv.  And  I  rather  enjoyed  the  dialog  on 
that  point.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oeorgia  sa'd  he  did  not  realize  that 
the  Finance  Committee  was  proceeding 
in  a  deliberate,  flexible,  and  objective 
way.  He  came  to  the  floor  to  support  the 
Senator  from  South  Csu-ollna.  But  now 
that  he  has  heard  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  the  Finance  Committee  say  they 
are  going  to  be  objective  and  considerate, 
since  they  were  go<.ng  to  have  all  that 
flexib'.lity,  then  his  tendency  was  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Kansas  in  defeat- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  mv  admi- 
ration for  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia.  But 
let  him  not  be  misled.  The  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  remove  the  Finance 
Committee's  fiexibillty.  That  is  exactly 
why  it  is  the  size  it  is.  If  it  is  given  the 
fiexibility  to  do  so,  it  will  report  a  $50 
billion  or  more  tax  cut.  That  will  not  get 
us  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  said  he 
would  nominate  President  Carter  if  he 
balanced  the  budget.  Well,  I  shall  nomi- 
nate President  Reagan  for  reelection  if 
he  balances  the  budget  by  1984  under  the 
guides  of  the  flrst  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  worry  about 
that.  I  am  trymg  my  best,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  to  save  President 
Reagan's  program,  to  save  the  Republi- 
can Party  from  the  cancer  of  Kemp- 
Roth.  They  have  been  asking  us  to  do  it, 
ouietlv,  as  Senators  and  coUeascues.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  did  not  endorse 
Kemo-Roth.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
d'd  not  endorse  it.  They  know  what  is 
wrong  with  it.  The  whole  idea  was,  we 
were  say<ne  on  th"  Democr<it'c  s'de.  to 
support  the  President,  to  let  him  have 
his  program,  and  then  disaster  will  come 
and  we  will  be  back  in  office. 

But  the  Reoubllcans  were  sayini?,  "Let 
us  hope  Kemp-Roth  will  die."  So  my 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  last  clear 
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chance  to  save  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  Republican  alternative. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  He  has 
heard  of  the  Democratic  alternative.  I  am 
giving  him  the  Republican  alternative. 
I  hope  he  will  support  it  because,  (m  this 
basis,  we  shcdl  then  have  a  chance  for  the 
program  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  cotmtry  does  not 
have  the  luxury  of  worrying  whether  it 
is  the  Democratic  alternative  or  the  Re- 
publican, whether  it  is  the  President's 
program  or  sraneone  else's.  This  Is  really 
the  last  clear  chance.  If  It  does  not  work 
under  President  Reagan.  I  cannot  see  it 
necessarily  working  imder  the  Demo- 
cratic bsmner.  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  am  In 
the  minority  on  this  issue. 

They  object  that  we  have  not  had 
hearings.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  had  hearings  aa.  Roth- 
Kemp. 

Where  was  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? We  have  had  3  years  of  hearings 
aa  Kemp-Roth.  And  they  are  going  to 
have  more  hearings.  We  all  know  about 
Kemp-Roth.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
flrst  concurrent  resolution  that  has  had 
hearings,  It  has  been  Kemp-Roth. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  out  on  the  floor 
increasing  taxes  and  who  is  decreasing 
taxes?  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
amendment  will  be  the  biggest  tax  cut 
you  can  possibly  afford,  even  though  it  is 
limited  to  $20  billion,  since  it  guarantees 
a  balanced  budget.  It  guarantees  Gov- 
ernment back  in  the  black,  rather  than 
in  the  red. 

We  are  back  to  the  very  poignant 
story  of  Senator  Stennis.  That  could 
not  have  been  staged.  He  said  he  trav- 
eled all  around  Mississippi  and  he  asked 
big  people,  little  people,  small  store 
owners  and  everyone  else.  He  said  they 
were  not  asking  for  a  tax  cut;  they  were 
asking  for  an  end  to  high  interest  rates, 
and  for  lower  inflation.  That  is  the  kind 
of  cut  they  want.  People  with  common- 
sense  out  there  are  way  ahead  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan,  ahead  of  Senator  Holl- 
iNGS,  ahead  of  Congress,  ahead  of 
Washington.  They  know;  we  are  not 
kidding  anybody. 

Take  any  poll.  They  would  rather 
have  lower  inflation  and  really  get  some 
tax  relief  than  any  of  these  other  so- 
called  tax  cuts.  They  have  heard,  time 
and  again,  about  productivity  and  the 
blessings  that  Oovemment  has  spread 
aroimd.  We  have  not  spread  any  bless- 
ings. 

What  did  Friedman  sav?  "Thank 
goodness  government  was  so  IneflBcient, 
because  otherwise,  it  would  be  crush- 
ing?" Another  said,  paving  his  taxes  in  a 
cartoon  I  saw  the  other  day.  "Thank 
goodness  we  don't  get  the  government 
we  pay  for." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  trying  to  get 
less  government.  That  is  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  trving  for.  But  how  do 
they  get  these  increases  In  taxes?  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico said  taxes  are  the  highest  in  history. 

The  tax  schedule  was  the  hlghpst  in 
history  10  years  ago:  the  tax  schedule 
was  the  highest  In  hlstorv  5  years  ago. 
■ni^t  schedule  has  not  b*en  increased. 

What  has  Increased  the  taxes?  Infla- 
tion has.  Who  has  caused  It?  You  can 


talk  about  food,  you  can  talk  about  oil. 
the  OPEC  cartel  and  everythmg  else. 
That  is  part  of  it,  but  one  of  largest  con- 
tributors to  inflation  in  the  last  10  years 
has  been  deflcit  spending.  You  guaran- 
tee deficit  spending  with  this  kind  of  tax 
cut.  You  are  the  one  who  is  increasing 
the  taxes.  It  is  not  me. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  said.  "Senator  Hollings  cut 
taxes  so  much  but  not  enough  to  offset 
the  tax  mcreases."  But  those  increases 
are  not  increases  in  tax  rates.  They 
were  In  revenues  that  were  caused  by 
those  being  ratcheted  up  into  the  next 
bracket  due  to  Inflation. 

The  Republican  measure  is  inflation- 
ary. They  are  the  ones  Increasing  taxes. 
Do  not  blame  me  and  say  that  I  am 
against  the  tax  cuts.  I  am  the  one  who 
has  the  proposal  on  this  floor  to  really 
cut  taxes  by  cutting  inflation. 

We  can  lower  taxes  If  we  really  im- 
prove productivity  or  we  can  lower  it  by 
cutting  inflation.  My  proposal  is  solely, 
100  percent,  on  the  supply  side.  It  re- 
duces the  1982  deficit  by  $25.8  billion. 
It  balances  the  budget  bv  1983  and  it 
sends  Wall  Street  the  right  signal. 

Mr.  President,  (he  stock  market  is 
down  13  points  today,  down  61  points  in 
the  last  11  days.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  would  .suggest  that  (he  market 
does  not  believe  Congress  will  tut  the 
budget.  That  is  not  what  they  are  worry- 
ing about.  They  are  worrying  now  about 
Kemp-Roth.  Ask  them. 

I  asked  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  "Would  you 
cut  $44  billion  across  the  board?" 

The  Senator  was  there  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  Look  at  the  record.  He  said 
"no." 

Who  is  recommending  this  thing?  It 
was  recommended  3  years  ago  in  entirely 
different  circumstances  and  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Republican  administration. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  education  in  the  second 
kick  of  a  mule.  I  have  had  enough  of  this. 
Iliis  Is  the  last  clear  chance  and  our  only 
hope  is  over  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  and 
they  know  It,  if  thev  can  really  eliminate 
the  flexibility  in  that  Finance  Committee 
and  save  them  irom  themselves.  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  Senator  Dole. 
He  will  bring  back  a  business  cut.  Ttiat  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  get.  But  right  now 
we  have  to  head  in  the  right  direction. 
Tliat  is  the  main  question  with  this 
amendment. 

Adlai  Stevenson,  once  asked  whether 
he  was  a  conservative  or  a  liberal,  said, 
"That  is  not  the  Important  question.  "ITie 
important  question  is.  Am  I  headed  In 
the  right  direction?" 

President  Reagan,  until  this,  was 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  He  is 
headed  in  the  risht  direction  on  defense. 
He  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  on 
spending  cuts.  He  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction  on  the  size  of  government.  He 
.  is  headed  in  the  right  direction  in  trying 
to  get  it  back  to  the  local  level.  But  when 
it  comes  to  this  measure,  he  knows.  He  is 
the  one  who  said.  "Put  that  thing  off  un- 
til July,  and  let's  look  at  it  then." 

The  Republicans  can  get  together  now 
and  say,  "We  have  won  and  we  have 
saved  ttie  party,  and  we  have  one  last 
clear  chance  to  save  the  country  and 


give  the  right  signal,"  and  really  cut  out 
this  Increasing  of  taxes  through  infla- 
tion— not  the  supply-side  thing  for  busi- 
ness and  productivity. 

Do  not  tell  me  about  international 
trade.  That  was  3  years  ago.  We  even 
changed  the  entire  trade  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  That  is  a 
3-year-old  talk,  when  we  had  a  recession. 

This  is  what  Max  Friedersdorf  said 
about  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska: 

If  I  were  Danfiy  Rostenkowskl,  I  would  be 
coming  In  to  talk  with  tbe  President  about 
bis  program  and  get  tlie  best  deal  I  can  be- 
toro  the  tidal  wave  rolls  over  blm. 

The  tidal  wave  has  rolled.  We  are  out. 
You  are  m.  You  have  wtm.  I  congratu- 
late you.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
do  as  Bossy  the  cow,  give  a  full  pail  of 
milk  and  kick  it  over,  with  this  Kemp- 
Roth  nonsense. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute, Mr.  President. 

What  did  the  Senator  say  about  the 
mule — the  second  kick  of  the  mule? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  had  that,  you 
and  I.  We  were  balancing  tbe  budget 
and  went  through  the  same  song  and 
dance  last  year,  and  we  got  kicked. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  an  exciting  debate.  It  included 
such  themes  as  the  last  clear  chance, 
laetrile,  and  the  wealth  machine.  Maybe 
we  will  style  this  debate  so  that  you  will 
get  the  last  clear  chance  and  laetrile  and 
I  will  get  the  wealth  machine  in  the 
caption. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  all  honesty, 
that  I  appreciate  his  genuine  concern  for 
the  deficits.  I  believe  he  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  our  tax 
package  have  to  understand  that  those 
who  are  trjring  to  put  together  the  budget 
are  in  favor  of  tax  cuts,  but  we  are  very 
worried  about  sendmg  the  wrong  signal 
on  extremely  large  deficits.  We  hope  that 
they  will  not  occur:  that  we  will  find  new 
productivity  growth;  that  the  deficits 
will  be  as  predicted:  that  we  will  then 
get  our  balanced  budget  in  1984  and  re- 
vive this  economy. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  ready  to 
vote? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  This  is  the  last  clear  chance.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
quarrel  with  certam  assumptions  made 
by  this  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  South  Carolina  and  Delaware. 
Their  amendment  recognizes  the  fragile 
economic  assumptions  upon  which  the 
revenue  and  outlay  estimates  of  this 
budget  are  premised.  Assuming  a  smaUer 
tax  cut  in  1982  and  the  outyears.  their 
amendment  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
huge  deficits  If  Congress  accents  the  ad- 
ministration's prescription  for  a  tax  cut. 
Nonetheless.  I  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  limits  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee's discretion.  Voting  against  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  endorse  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  plan,  an  infiatlonary 
and  deflcit  prone  tax  plan.  This  Senate 
is  not  endorsing  a  rartirular  plan.  It  is 
smiply  permitting  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee greater  latitude. 
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It  Is  my  hope  that  such  a  tax  plan  will 
be  similar  to  the  one  approved  last  year 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  That  plan 
proposed  effective  Incentives  for  savings 
and  Investments  not  offered  in  the  ad- 
ministration's plan.  It  also  was  written 
In  a  way  that  outyear  revenue  losses 
woiUd  be  far  less  than  those  expected 
under  the  admlnlstraUrai's  tax  plan.* 

The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  On 
this  quntlon  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fJom  New  York  (Mr.  D'Axato)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dm- 
Dranon),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfizlo),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quatlk)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoRDf) ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hakrt  F.  Btrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  and  the 
Soiator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Are  there  Members  in  the 
Senate  who  have  not  voted  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  14, 
nays  74.  as  follows : 

IRoUeaU  Vot«  No.  103  Leg] 
YEAS— 14 

Jackaon 


Andrawa 
Anitrttonc 


Byrtl.  Bobart  O.  Olenn 
CrftiMtoB  Hart 

Dodd  HoUlnga 

BaelatOB  Inouya 

NATS— 74 

Batch 
Hawklaa 
Hayakawa 
Ream 
BatKUS  Helns 

Bentaaa  Halnu 

Boaehwlta  Huddlaaton 

Bradlay  Rumphre; 

Burdlck  JeiMen 

CbafM  Johnston 

Ctallea  Wiiitiaiini 

Oochran  Kaatan 

Coban  Lax<alt 

DaaXOrth  Leahj 

DeOoBdnl  Larln 

Lugar 


DUon 
Dola 


Oam 

Ooldwatar 

OortOB 


MaUuna«a 

Maningly 

McOlura 

Malehar 

MetzMibauin 

ICtchaU 

Mornllian 

Murkowakl 


Walcker 

WUllams 


NlcklM 

Nunn 

Pmckwood 

Percy 

ProinlTe 

Pi  JOI 

Randolph 

Rl««le 

Roth 

Ruf^man 

Sarbanea 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Speetar 

SUfford 

Stennla 

Bteyena 

Syinma 

Thurmond 

Towar 

TsooRas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnaky 


NOT  VOTINO— 12 


Pdl 
Quayle 


Boren  D'Amato 

Bumpaci  DorenberEar 

Byid.  Ratfleld 

Barry  P..  Jr.  Kennedy 

Cannon  t,/wh 

So  Mr.  HoLURGs'  amendment  (UP  No. 
82)  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Bdr.  President,  I  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  inform  the  Senator  that  imder  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  to  be  recognized  next. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  not  ready  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  proceed  with  the  first  Metzenbaum 
amendment  without  the  Senator  from 
Montana  losing  his  place  on  the  prefer- 
ential list.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     83 

(Subaequently  numbered  amendment  No.  SO) 

(Purpoee:  To  eliminate  the  use  of  commodity 

tax  straddles) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  1 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
83. 

ita.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "$650,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$651,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  "$51,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$50,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "$48,800,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$47,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  "$1,091,200,- 
000,000"   and   Insert   "$1,089,900,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "$1,151,300,- 
000,000"  and   Insert  "$1,163,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  •$1,197,600.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$1,196,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$91,400,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$90,100,000,000". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  question 
with  reference  to  timing? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  5 
weeks  ago  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  on  the  subject  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. That  amendment  provoked  an  ex- 
tensive debate  as  to  the  question  of  tim- 
ing. Was  it  or  was  it  not 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry  with  ref- 
erence to  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  on  this  amendment  the  Senator  had 
previously  agreed  to  a  time  Umit  of  1 
hour  on  each  side.  Later  we  talked  about 
a  half  hour  equally  divided.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor disposed  to  agree  to  a  half  hour 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  answers,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly,  Mr. 
President. 

SEQUENCE  op  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  have  been  checking 
on  this  side  to  see  if  we  can  try  to  ar- 
range a  sequence  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Senate  yet  tonight  and  to- 
morrow. I  should  like  to  propose  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  a  few 
moments,  but  let  me  describe  it  first  and 
see  how  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
feel  about  it  and  then,  of  course,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment  is  pend- 
ing, Mr.  President.  I  would  propose — and 
this  is  not  yet  a  imanimous -consent  re- 
quest— that  we  go  ahead  and  debate  that 
amendment  tonight  and  put  the  vote 
over  until  the  first  thing  after  we  dispose 
of  the  routine  business  of  the  Senate  in 
the  morning;  that  we  then  proceed  with 
the  scheduled  amendments  that  we  have 
already  outlined;  and  that  we  enter  Into 
an  agreement  that  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  occur  not  later  than  7  p.m.  on 
tomorrow;  and  that,  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  resolution  tomorrow,  we 
turn  immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  authorization  bill,  with  the 
opening  statements  or  whatever  debate 
the  Senators  may  wish  at  that  time,  but 
no  vote  on  that  bill  until  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  it  on  Wednesday. 

If  that  general  arrangement  has  some 
appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  managers,  I  should  be  willing  to 
propound  that  or  some  variation  of  the 
agreement.  If  we  do  that,  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  tonight,  but  I  would  ask 
the  Senate  to  be  In  tomorrow,  say,  at 
9:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  what  time  tomorrow  morning 
would  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
propose  to  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Metzenbaux? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  speaking  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  should  think  if  we  c<hi- 
vene  at  9:30— and  If  the  distinguished 
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mln(Mrity  leader  Is  willing,  I  should  be 
willing  to  reduce  leader  time  to  5  min- 
utes each — that  we  would  have,  say,  5 
minutes  to  take  care  of  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  and  other  routine  matters, 
and  that  we  could  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Metzenbaum  amendment  at 
9:45 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  then 
vote  at  what  time,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
expect  to  use  all  of  the  time  Umight — 
let  me  rephrase  that — ^to  use  all  of  the 
time  allocated  to  debate  tonight  and  vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  that 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  advise 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  I  called  this  amendment 
up  this  evening  with  the  understanding 
that  we  would  vote  on  it  this  evening. 
I  understand  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  left.  I  have  no  objection 
whether  we  vote  this  evening  or  tomor- 
row, and  certainly,  I  would  agree  to  vote 
at  9:45  ain.  t(»norrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  then  if  the 
balance  of  the  request  is  agreeable  to 
him  and  If  so,  I  shall  now  propound  that 
request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  add  this  to  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  by  the  majority 
leader  for  his  consideration: 

I  would  suggest  that  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Metzenbaitm  on  capital  gains — 
which  is  the  amendment  now  pending? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  This  amendment 
Is  on  tax  credit;  the  second  amendment 
would  be  on  capital  gains.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain I  shall  take  that  matter  to  a  vote. 
The  third  amendment  has  to  do  with 
intangible  drilling  costs. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  include  in  his  request 
the  sequence  of  the  second  and  third 
amendments  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Metzenbauh  to  follow  after  the 
vote  on  tax  credits;  namely,  the  capital 
gains  amendment  and  the  intangible 
drilling  costs;  with  the  additional  proviso 
that  there  be  a  time  limit  oa  each — I 
believe  I  have  cleared  this  request  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  METRENBATrM) — Of  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  perfectly 
acceptable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  further  suggestion  that,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  three  amend- 
ments by  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  <m  one  of 
which  the  time  would  have  run  by  the 
morning,  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Brad- 
ley—a  package  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bradley— be  sequenced  and  that,  follow- 
ing that  amendment,  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Melcher  and  Mr.  Burdick — an  agri- 
cultural amendment — be  the  next 
amendment  in  sequence. 

So  the  majority  leader  would  have  five 
amendments  in  sequence,  with  a  time 
limitation  on  the  second  and  third  Met- 
zenbaum amendments  of  30  minutes  each 
and  with  a  final  vote  on  the  resolution 
to  occur  no  later  than  7  pjn.  tomorrow. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  appreciate  being  in  the 
sequence  at  the  end  of  the  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  heretofore  men- 
tioned and,  after  all  the  other  amend- 
ments have  gone,  there  is  one  additional 
amendment  I  would  like  to  offer  at  that 
time.  I  would  agree  to  20  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  that  amendment 
would  be  about? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Very  possibly 
having  to  do  with  tobacco  subsidies. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  would  not  be  precluded  by 
this  time  agreement  from  offering  an- 
other amendment. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  consider  the  first  vote 
on  the  Metzenbaum  amendment  which 
is  now  pending,  having  it  occur  at  10:15 
a.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yes,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  that. 

I  think  this  is  good  progress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  should  like  now  to  propound 
this  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  we  could  vote,  per- 
chance, before  7  p.m.  We  do  not  have  to 
stay  until  7. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  the  request  I  have 
in  mind  to  make  it  not  later  than  7 
o'clock  to  vote.  I  ask  the  minority  leader 
if  he  has  any  problem  with  that  formula- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope 
of  everyone  that  we  might  do  it  before 
that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  unless  I  am 
sequenced,  it  Is  possible  I  could  be  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  the  floor  before 
the  7  o'clock  vote  in  order  to  offer  the 
tobacco  subsidy  amendment.  Upon  the 
assurance  of  the  majority  leader  that  my 
position  will  be  protected  and  I  shall  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
such  an  amendment,  I  have  no  objection. 
Or  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  in  the 
sequence. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  put  the  Senator  in  se- 
quence. He  is  absolutely  correct  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  situation.  I  think  he 
could  offer  the  amendment;  there  would 
be  no  time  to  debate  it.  But  to  make  sure 
he  Is  taken  care  of  in  the  request,  I  am 
happy  to  provide  for  that  sequence. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  time  limit 
on  the  proposed  amendment,  if  it  comes, 
on  tobacco  subsidies? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  has  not  been  made 
yet,  but  my  understanding  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  willing  to  agree 
to  a  20-minute  time  agreement,  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  20  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
object,  but  this  is  getting  into  my  ter- 


ritory; they  are  beginning  to  meddle. 
I  want  to  be  sure  my  Interest  here  is 
protected. 

I  think  20  minutes  to  a  side  probably 
will  be  enough,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
tobacco  State  Senators  on  the  floor — 
excuse  me. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  please  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  just  got  some  exposition,  Mr. 
Pres'dent. 

Will  20  minutes  on  a  side  satisfy  them? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Sure,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  contem- 
plate that  the  second  Metzenbauio— ^ 
amendment — we  would  take  it  up  to- 
morrow morning.  There  is  a  It^ise  of  time 
before  we  vote  on  the  one  he  is  go'ng 
to  debate  tonight.  Could  we  not  start 
on  h=s  second  amendment  in  that  in- 
terim?      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  with  me. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  wonder,  Mr. 
President;  it  is  not  my  prerogative  to 
protect  Senators,  but  we  have  put  a  few 
Senators  out  of  position.  I  imderstood 
there  was  a  Heflin  amendment  that  was 
ahead  of  many  of  these. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  going  to  bring  mine  up. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  All  right.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  put 
the  request  and  let  us  see  where  we 
end  up.  Incidentally.  I  might  say  that 
I  have  been  advised  that  there  might 
be  an  objection,  at  least  for  the  moment, 
to  a  time  limitation  on  the  tobacco 
amendment  if  it  is  offered,  on  this  side. 
So  for  the  moment.  I  shaU  include  in 
the  sequence  a  tobacco  amendment  for 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  we  shall 
leave  it  subject  to  the  statutory  time 
limitation   of  2   hours  equally   divided. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  time  agree- 
ment on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
hours  equally  divided. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEI4ENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  debate  on  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  now  pending,  the  vote  there- 
on be  put  over  until  10:15  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER   FOR  RECESS  UNTO,   trSO   A.M.   TOMOa«OW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  recess  today.  It  do  so  untU 
9 :30  ajn.  tomorrow. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  be  reduced  to  5  min- 
utes each;  that  the  Senate  proceed  at 
9:45  to  the  consideration  ol  the  second 
Mftifnhaiiin  amendment,  on  which 
there  it  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes, 
equally  divided;  that  debate  on  that 
amendment  c<aitinue  until  it  Is  com- 
pleted, to  be  interrupted  at  10 :  15.  if  need 
be.  for  the  vote  to  occur  on  the  first 

Metaenbaum  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  following  the  com- 
ptetion  of  debate  on  the  second  Metzen- 
baum  amendment,  a  vote  occur  thereon, 
if  ordered,  to  be  followed  in  sequence  by 
the  third  Metzenbaum  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided;  that 
the  second  Metzenbaum  amendment 
shall  deal  with  capital  gains  and  the 
third  Metzenbaum  amendment  with  in- 
tangible drilling  costs;  that,  in  any  event, 
the  amendments  must  be  germane  under 
the  act;  that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
third  Metzenbaum  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jers^  (Mr.  Bkaolxy)  ,  a  package  amend- 
ment as  heretofore  identified.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  that  amendment. 
except  the  time  limitation  provided  by 
statute,  which  is  to  say  2  hours,  equally 
divided:  that  after  the  disposition  of  tho 
Bradley  amendment,  the  Senate  turn 
next  to  the  consideration  of  the  Melcher- 
Burdlck  amendment,  an  agriculture 
amendment,  on  which  ttiere  is  no  reduc- 
tion in  time,  as  I  understand  It. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
has  now  sequenced  the  Melcher-Burdick 
amoidment  in.  has  he  not? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  now  consider 
sequenchig  at  that  point  the  Moynihan- 
Bradley  tax  cut  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
Melcher-Burdick  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ate next  consider  the  Moynihan-Bradley 
tax  cut  amendment;  that  after  the  dis- 
posltiOD  of  the  Moynihan-Bradley 
amendment,  the  Senate  then  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  a  fourth  Metzenbaum 

amendment 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  not  sequence  the  fourth  amend- 
ment, but  could  we  have  the  understand- 
ing between  us  that  we  wlU  give  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  every  assurance  that  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  call  it  up?  I 
would  rather  not  sequence  It  at  that 

pdnt.       

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  me.  I  say  to  the  minority  lead- 
er, if  It  is  to  the  dlstinKuished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to 
that,  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  have  no 
objectlan. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  in 
view  of  the  wish  expressed  by  the  minor- 
ity leader,  I  will  make  every  effort  to  see 


that  he  is  recognized  before  the  expira- 
tion of  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  no  objection  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  but  I  want  absolute  assur- 
ance that  before  7  o'clock  rolls  around 
for  final  disposition.  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  call  up  my  amendment  and 
that  there  will  be  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  debate  and  to  bring  It  to  a 
vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
give  the  Senator  absolute  assurance.  I 
can  give  him  my  personal  assurance  that 
I  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that  it 
happens.  If  the  minority  leader  does  not 
wish  to  sequence  It  at  this  moment,  that 
is  as  far  as  I  can  go.  There  is  no  way  1 
can  guarantee  against  contingencies. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Perhaps  this 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio:  Would 
the  majority  leader  consider  including  in 
his  request  that  at  no  later  than,  say, 
6: 15  p.m.,  Mr.  Metzenbaum  would  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendment?  That 
leaves  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  am  sure  the  minority  leader  re- 
calls that  part  of  this  request  yet  to  fol- 
low will  be  for  final  disposition  of  the 
resolution  not  later  than  7  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  that,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  managers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  not  later  than 
6:15  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Chair  recognize 
the  Senator— Mr.  President.  I  cannot  do 
that.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  a  request  on  this 
side  that  a  certain  Senator  be  consulted 
before  there  is  any  reduction  in  time  on 
any  tobacco  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  make 
another  suggestion  to  the  majority  lead- 
er? I  am  trying  to  be  helpful  to  him. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  sequence 
in,  following  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN  and  Mr.  Bradley,  the  tax  cut 
amendment,  amendments  by  Messrs. 
Bumpers  and  Riecle  and  then  Mr. 
Metzenbaum? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  Is  a  better  arrangement.  The  more 
sequences  we  have,  I  beUeve  the  better 
off  we  will  be.  I  am  wlUing  to  include  a 
request  to  sequence  after  the  Rlegle 
amendment  an  amendment  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens). 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  not  going  to  be  enough 
time  for  all  those  amendments.  Since  I 
am  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  I  want  to  be 
certain.  I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  the 
7  o'clock  voting  time,  but  I  do  want  to  be 
certain  that  my  position  is  protected  with 
respect  to  calling  up  the  tobacco  amend- 
ment. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  con- 
genial, to  limit  time,  to  bring  it  up  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  about  sequencing 
the  tobacco  amendment  next  after  we 
dispose  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  have 
to  object  to  that. 

May  I  suggest  this  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader— that  he  stop  where  he 


Is  at  the  moment  and  get  the  order  of  the 
Senate  that  such  amendments  as  he  has 
already  proposed  sequencing  be  locked 
in,  and  then  we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  some  point  during 
the  day  tomorrow  and  prior  to  7  pjn.. 
and  at  a  time  that  will  permit  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  engage  in  debate  on  a 
tobacco  amendment  to  be  offered  by  him 
for  the  full  2  hours  allowed  by  the  stat- 
ute, he  be  recognized  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESiniNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  everything  the  Senator  has 
asked  for  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  after  the  Moynihan- 
Bradley  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  be  recognized 
to  offer  a  child  Immunization  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER,  lliat  after  the  Bumpers- 

Rlegle  amendment  dealing  with 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  have 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
do  not  know  what  the  Rlegle  amend- 
ment Is  at  the  moment,  I  reiterate  what 
I  said  before:  There  Is  a  requirement 
that  the  amendment  must  be  germane. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  disposition  of  the  Rlegle  amendment 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
a  Stevens  tunendment  dealing  with 
COLA. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  not  later  than 
7  p.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  turn  to  final 
disposition  of  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  agreement  we  have  just  reached, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  with  debate  on 
the  Metzenbaum  amendment  and  com- 
plete that  debate.  The  vote  will  go  over 
until  10:15  tomorrow.  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  9:30 

At  9:45,  we  will  commence  considera- 
tion of  the  second  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment, a  capital  gains  amendment.  That 
debate  will  be  Interrupted  at  10:15  for 
the  vote  on  the  first  Metzenbaum 
amendment  and  resumed  and  carried  to 
completion.  There  will  be  a  30-mlnute 
limitation  on  that  amendment. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  sec- 
ond Metzenbaum  amendment,  there  will 
be  a  third  Metzenbaum  amendment 
dealing  with  intangible  drilling  costs,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  time  limitation  of 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

After  the  third  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  a  Bradley  amend- 
ment, a  package,  on  which  there  Is  a 
statutory  2-hour  time  limitation; 

After  the  Bradley  amendment,  a 
Melcher-Burdick  amendment  on  the 
same  basis; 

After  the  Melcher-Burdick  amend- 
ment, a  Moynihan-Bradley  amendment; 

After  the  Moynihan-Bradley  amend- 
ment, a  Bumpers  amendment; 
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After  the  Bumpers  amendment,  a 
Rlegle  amendment: 

After  the  Rlegle  amendment,  the 
Stevens  amendment  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  some  point  in  the  course 
of  the  day  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  be 
recognized  at  a  time  that  will  permit 
him  2  hours  for  debate  under  the  statute 
to  offer  a  tobacco  amendment;  and  final 
disposition  of  the  pending  business  will 
be  reached  by  the  Senate  not  later  than 
7  p.m.  on  tomorrow. 

In  view  of  that  arrangement,  if  I  have 
correctly  restated  it  now.  I  can  say  to 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  more 
votes  tonight.  I  expect  a  full  day  tomor- 
row. We  will,  of  course,  complete  action 
on  this  measure  tcunorrow. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
minority  leader  and  all  involved  in  this. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
make  a  provision  for  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sasser?  Mr.  Sasser  has  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  Sasser  amendment  as  de- 
scribed by  the  minority  leader  be  se- 
quenced after  the  Stevens  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  as  entered,  could  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Metzenbaum  dealing 
with  tobacco  price  supports  break  the 
sequence  of  amendments  that  have  been 
ordered  by  the  Senate  except  by  imanl- 
mous consent?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  would 
have  to  be  recognized  before  5  p.m.  which 
allows  him  2  hours  of  debate  imder  the 
statute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  other  Senators  agree  to  1  hour  on 
that  amendment  equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  to  the  minority  leader  I  think  I  can 
agree  to  that  tomorrow  but  I  cannot 
agree  to  that  until  I  can  reach  a  Senator 
who  has  a  very  special  interest  in  that 
matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Otherwise,  I 
am  concerned  that  at  the  hour  of  5  pjn. 
it  could  be  difficult  to  finish  the  other 
amendments  that  have  been  locked  in 
by  5  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  to  me,  we  have  a  potential 
problem  with  that,  but  I  think  it  is  very, 
very  unlikely  that  we  will  be  In  time  trou- 
ble tomorrow  and  since  it  is  not  possible 
at  this  moment  for  me  to  agree  to  a  re- 
duction in  time  I  hope  that  we  might  ad- 
dress that  question  tomorrow  in  the 
morning  rather  than  now,  and  I  will 
contact  Senators  who  are  concerned  and 
see  if  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  modification 
of  this  agreement,  reduce  times,  and  fit  it 
in  in  a  more  orderly  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 


potential  problem  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said  and  being  aware 
of  the  problem  I  suppose  we  will  all  do 
the  best  we  can  to  avoid  such  problem. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  re- 
capped the  agreement.  If  there  are  no 
other  requests  for  the  sequencing  of 
amendments  at  this  time,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor  and  we  will  resume  de- 
bate. I  believe,  on  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for  a 
questlcm. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  attempting  to 
be  cooperative  about  scheduling  matters 
this  evening  as  well  as  tomorrow. 

Is  it  my  understanding  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  will 
see  to  it  that,  regardless  of  what  the  time 
commitments  are  vis-a-vis  the  matter  of 
a  7  p.m.  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
have  an  opportunity  at  some  point  to- 
morrow to  call  up  the  tobacco  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  order  that  has  been  entered.  As 
the  minority  leader  points  out,  the  effect 
of  that  will  be  to  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  at  not  later  than 
5  p.m.  unless  we  provide  on  tomorrow  by 
imanlmous  consent  otherwise. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  majority  leader's  atten- 
tion once  more? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  and  the  majority  leader 
if  it  is  his  understanding  also  that  the 
sequencing  of  the  amendment  as  afore- 
mentioned does  not  preclude  the  offering 
of  second  degree  amendments  to  such 
first  degree  amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  that  statement. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  same.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
Senators  are  correct. 

Mr.  BAB:ER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  5 
weeks  ago  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  on  the  subject  of  tax  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  make  a  further 
request,  and  I  apologize  profusely. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  I  started 
twice  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  do  one  thing, 
please? 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  I  certainly  do.  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
apologize  for  the  intemipticHi. 

ORDEK  TO  FkOCEKD  TO  CONSIDESATION  OF  S.  815 
TOlfOUlOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced that  I  intended  to  request  the 


sequencing  of  the  military  authorization 
bill  for  1982,  Calendar  Order  No.  79,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
called  to  my  attention  we  did  not  Include 
that  in  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  that 
after  disposition  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  19  or  the  House-passed  mes- 
sage, if  such  is  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  disposed  of,  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  79,  the  bill  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  for  1982. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  sorry 
I  was  distracted  when  the  request  was 
made.  Will  the  majority  leader  repeat 
that?       

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

That  on  flnal  disposition  of  the  budget 
resolution,  that  is  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  resolution  or  the  House-passed 
resolution,  which  is  at  the  desk  if  the 
same  is  called  up  and  laid  before  the 
Senate,  that  after  the  final  action  of  th<> 
Senate  on  this  measure  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary defense  authorization  bill,  S.  815. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objectim 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBOES   FOR   KECESS   TTNTIL   »:ii   A.M.  TOMOKKOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
appear  that  the  convenience  of  all  Sena- 
tors, of  a  number  of  Senators,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  might  be  better  served 
if  the  debate  on  the  pending  Metzen- 
baum amendment  was  deferred  now  un- 
til tomorrow  morning.  It  is  now  past 
8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  then  that  the 
Senate  convene  tomorrow  morning  at 
9:15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  the  remainder 
of  my  previous  request  in  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  time  for  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  remain  un- 
changed, and  that  at  no  later  than  9:30 
the  Senate  resume  debate  on  the  first 
Metzenbaum  amendment,  and  that  after 
debate  on  the  flrst  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment is  completed,  proceed  without  an 
intervening  vote  to  the  second  Metzen- 
baum amendment,  if  such  a  vote  is  or- 
dered, and  on  the  same  basis  to  the  third 
Metzenbaum  amendment,  and  to  a  vote 
on  the  three  which  will  be  stacked  to 
begin  at  10:45  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  The  first  vote  will  be  a 
15-minute  vote.  Mr.  President,  and  the 
two  succeeding  votes,  if  they  are  ordered, 
will  be  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  the  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  the  time  between 
9:30  or  thereabouts  and  10:45  is  not  fully 
utilized  for  debate  on  the  three  Metzen- 
baum amendments,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed then  to  the  consideration  of  the 
next  amendment  previously  sequenced, 
to  interrupt  debate  on  that  amendment 
in  order  to  have  the  vote  at  10:45  aJn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
patience  and  for  his  understanding  and 
his  caie  in  attending  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Senate. 
Hm  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ord«r«<,  That  »t  no  UUr  than  9:30  ajn. 
OD  TuMday,  May  13.  IMl,  tb«  Senate  re- 
sunM  oonakMcatlon  of  8.  Con.  Rm.  19  and 
rwiuna  oonaldanUon  of  tbe  Metaenbaum 
amandaaant  on  commodity  Uui  straddlM: 
tbat  following  dlipoaltton  of  that  amand- 
mant.  tha  Sanata  procaad  wltbout  any  lnt«r- 
Tenlng  vote  to  the  Metsenbaum  amend- 
ment on  timber  capital  galna.  on  wblcta 
tbere  abaU  be  30  mlnutet.  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled:  tbat  following  dla- 
poalUon  of  tbat  amendment,  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceed wltbout  Interrenlng  TOte  to  tbe  Uet- 
B^int>»^jin  amendment  on  intangible  drilling 
coats,  on  wblcb  tbere  sbaU  be  30  minutes. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled:  tbat 
at  tbe  bour  of  10:45  a.m..  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  vote  eerlatlm  on  tbe  tbree  amend- 
menta;  tbat  tbe  first  vote  be  1ft  minutes 
and  tbe  votes  on  tbe  second  and  tblrd 
amendments  be  10  minutes  eacb:  tbat  tbe 
Senate  tben  proceed  to  the  following  amend- 
ments tn  the  order  Indicated:  the  Bradley 
package  amendment;  tbe  Melcher-Burdlck 
agrlcultuie  amendment,  the  Moynlhan- 
Bradley  tax  cut  amendment;  the  Bumpers 
child  immunlaatlon  amendment;  a  Riegle 
amendment;  tbe  Stevens  COLA  amendment; 
and  a  Sauer  amendment:  Provided,  That 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metsenbaum) 
be  entitled  to  recognition  to  call  up  a  to- 
bacco amendment  at  such  time  as  to  ensure 
tbe  Senator  3  hours  equally  divided  pursu- 
ant to  the  Budget  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  all  the  aforementioned  amendments 
be  germane  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Budget  Act. 

Ordered  further,  Tbat  at  no  later  than 
7:00  p.m.  tbe  Senate  proceed  to  the  final 
di^Maltlon  of  the  pending  business. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  OOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamoiCary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol^lCEH.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Smator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  a  rea- 
son that  applies  both  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  myself  I  believe  neither 
of  US  will  be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senate 
canvenes  in  the  morning  at  9:15. 

With  the  permission  of  the  chairman 
I  designate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  to  be  the  manager  of  the 
time  under  the  act  for  the  time  being 
In  the  morning. 

Mr.  DCniENICI.  The  distinguished 
Senat<»-  is  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Senator  Sriats. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  should  not  be  here  at  the  hour  of 
9:15.  Mr.  Metzenbaum  will  stand  in  my 
place.       

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


INDEXATION  OF  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 


tee, the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  just  com- 
pleted a  landmark  study  on  the  index- 
ation of  Federal  programs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  press  release  on  this 
study,  issued  today  by  Senator  Holuncs 
and  me: 
Stddt  roe  Sknatc  Buncrr  CoMMrrm  Shows 

WmSSPSXAO  INDEXING  OT  FSOKSAL  PSOCSAMS 

Senators  Pete  V.  Domenld  (R-New  Mex- 
ico) and  Ernest  P.  Holllngs  (D-South  Caro- 
lina), (Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  respectively,  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee)  Monday  released  a  430-page  re- 
port on  Indexing  of  Federal  programs  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress)  providing  the 
first  truly  comprehensive  Inventory  of  In- 
dexing practices  In  Federal  programs. 

It  shows  that  over  the  past  decade  the 
practice  of  Indexing  Federal  programs  so 
tbat  they  adjust  automatically  to  changes  in 
Inflation  has  been  a  major  cause  of  Federal 
budget  Increases. 

A  total  of  83  Federal  programs  now  have 
one  or  more  features  Indexed:  the  Inventory 
shows  that  127  different  features  are  In- 
dexed In  those  86  programs,  meaning  that 
many  of  the  programs  have  two  or  more  (ea- 
tures  that  are  Indexed. 

In  addition  to  the  Inventory,  the  new  re- 
port provides  an  In-depth  examination  of 
the  history  of  Indexing,  and  of  posstole  al- 
ternatives to  present  Indexing  practices,  in 
13  major  Income  Security.  Hoalth.  ana  i^u- 
catlon  programs.  These  include  Social  Se- 
curity. Supplemental  Security  Income.  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Federal  Civil 
Service  Retirement,  and  Medicare. 

In  releasing  the  study.  Senator  Domenlcl. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commlttes. 
stated:  "Indexing  has  become  a  major  policy 
Issue  for  the  Federal  government.  During  the 
past  decade.  Congress  has  added  Indexing 
features  In  ad  hoc  fashion,  without  focusing 
on  the  extent  to  which  It  was  locking  In 
future  costs  and  limiting  Its  own  flexibility 
to  control  programs.  This  new  study  shows 
Just  how  far  the  Congress  has  gone  In  build- 
ing Indexing  Into  Federal  law. 

"I  believe  this  study  will  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  Congress  as  It  re-examines  existing 
Indexing  provisions.  I  also  hope  and  believe 
that  this  study  will  serve  as  a  caution  flag 
whenever  consideration  Is  given  In  the  future 
to  creating  new  Indexing  provisions." 

Senator  Holllngs.  Ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  who  recently  led  a  suc- 
cessful effort  In  the  Committee  to  revise  the 
Indexing  of  Social  Security  and  other  federal 
retirement  programs,  stated:  "Indexing  pro- 
grams win  cost  the  Federal  government 
nearly  S26  billion  In  Fiscal  1981.  While  much 
of  that  Increase  Is  Justified,  I  strongly  believe 
that  Congress  must  hold  down  unnecessary 
growth  In  these  programs.  It  Is  essential  If 
we  are  serious  about  balancing  the  budget 
and  regaining  Congressional  control  over 
Federal  spending.  And,  It  Is  necessary  If  we 
are  going  to  restore  fairness  and  financial 
solvency  to  the  major  retirement  programs. 
This  new  study  of  Indexing  policies  and  prac- 
tices win  be  of  substantial  help  as  Congress 
undertakes  tbe  necessary  revisions  of  exist- 
ing laws." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  Senators 
have  their  staffs  become  familiar  with 
this  report.  I  believe  this  reort  will  be- 
come known  before  long  as  the  "bible" 
on  indexing  policies  and  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  the  staff 
of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
for  Investing  the  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  it  took  to  produce  this  fine  report. 
I  want  to  pay  spec!al  tribute  to  P.  Royal 
Shlpp  and  Vee  Burke  who  served  as  edi- 
tors of  the  report. 


I  also  want  to  commend  our  former 
colleague.  Senator  Henry  Bellmon,  who 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  last  session, 
saw  the  need  for  this  study  of  indexing. 


THE    U5.-U.S.S.R.    STANDING    CON- 
SULTATIVE COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  One  of 
the  more  important  but  lesser  known 
benefits  of  the  AnU-BaUistic  Missile 
Treaty  of  1972  is  the  U.S.-U.S.8.R. 
Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
chartered  tmder  article  Xin  of  the 
treaty.  The  Commission  has  operated 
quietly  and  effectively,  out  of  the  glare 
of  publicity,  for  8  years,  attending  to 
the  business  envisioned  for  it  under  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  formally 
establishing  it:  The  dispassionate  and 
careful  discussion  and  resolution  of 
problems  that  arise  from  time  to  time  in 
the  implementation  of  agreements  be- 
tween states. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  agreements 
dealing  with  technology,  which  changes 
in  significant  ways  over  time,  problems 
appear.  This  is  also  the  case  when  agree- 
ments concern  the  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  parties  and  when 
they  concern  measures  to  prevent  their 
use.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  in 
the  case  of  three  agreements  as  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  as  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treat",  the  SALT  Interim  Agreement 
of  1972.  and  the  1971  Agreement  on 
Measures  To  Reduce  the  Risk  of  Out- 
break of  Nuclear  War.  the  forum  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  ex- 
ists Eis  a  preventive  mechanism  for  ad- 
dressing compliance  issues  before  they 
reach  the  stage  where  they  could  lead 
to  charges  of  noncompUance  by  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
only  two  hesids  of  the  U.S.  component 
of  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion. The  first  Commissioner.  Sidney 
Graybeal.  was  followed  bv  Commissioner 
Robert  W.  Buchheim.  Both  have  per- 
formed their  tasks  with  great  skill  and 
success,  and  have  reflected  considerable 
credit  on  the  professionalism  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  which,  as  one  estab- 
lished channel  of  direct  communication 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  has  taken  on  an 
added  degree  of  importance  as  tensions 
between  that  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  thus  a  tendency  to  avoid  con- 
tacts, have  increased. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  administration  chose  to  post- 
pone the  first  meeting  of  the  SCC  this 
year.  At  a  time  when  no  serious  arms 
control  negotiations  were  under  way, 
and  President  Reagan  had  not  even 
indicated  when  or  how  he  would  resume 
the  vitally  important  process  of  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations,  a  minimal  level 
of  confidence  could  have  been  main- 
tained through  the  established  SCC 
mechanism.  I.  therefore,  welcome  re- 
cent indications  that  the  administra- 
tion is  finally  prepared  to  permit  the 
S<X:  to  reconvene,  and  I  hope  it  will  pro- 
ceed to  cooperate  fully  in  furthering  the 
important  work  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  22  the  Arms 
Control  Association  hosted  a  press  con- 
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f erence  for  Ambassador  Buchheim,  who 
in  addition  to  answering  questions  made 
a  brief  prepared  statement  concerning 
the  work  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  I  commend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association  for  its  service  to  the 
press  and  thereby  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  making  available  Ambassador 
Buchheim's  thoughtful  commentary.  So 
that  my  colleagues  can  have  ready  access 
to  this  information,  I  ask  that  Ambassa- 
dor Buchheim's  statement  and  supiwrt- 
ing  documents  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  U.S.-USSR  SrAironrc  CoNSVLTATtvE 
CoMMXBsioN  (SCC)  am  Its  Wokx 

(By  R.W.  Buchheim) 

As  I  understand  It.  my  task  today  is  to 
summarize  the  Institutional  characteristics 
of  the  SCC  and  offer  some  comments  on  its 
work. 

My  remarks  are.  In  my  Judgment,  unclas- 
sified; and  they  should  not  be  taken  as 
expressions  of  views  of  any  U.S.  Administra- 
tion, past,  present  or — for  completeness — 
future. 

In  order  to  save  time,  some  brief  abstracts 
from  basic  documents  were  made  available  to 
you  earlier  today. 

The  SCC  Is  a  unique  U.S.-USSR  forum 
of  unlimited  duration. 

The  SCC  meets,  by  agreement,  at  least 
twice  a  year — that  has  been  one  of  Its  dis- 
tinctive features;  and.  thus  far,  its  operations 
have  not  been  affected  In  any  significant 
way  by  Inter-Oovernmental  matters  outside 
Us  agreed  field  of  responsibility. 

The  SCC.  by  agreement,  conducts  its 
proceedlnps  In  orlvate  -I  will  return  to  this 
operating  feature  shortly. 

The  SCC  is  not  a  forum  for  running  con- 
versations on  anything  that  pops  Into  some- 
one's mind:  the  activities  of  tbe  SCC  are 
quite  carefully  regulated. 

The  main  formal  regulating  factors  are 
to  be  found  In  the  papers  handed  out  to  you 
earlier,  that  is,  the  basic  SCC  charter  set 
forth  In  Article  XITI  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  Meniorandiim  ot  Understanding  by  which 
the  SCC  was  established,  and  the  SCC  Regu- 
lations. 

The  field  of  view  of  the  SCC  Is  limited  to 
the  provisions  of  existing  agreements  as- 
signed to  It  for  implementation:  those  agree- 
ments are,  at  this  time,  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
Interim  Agreement  of  1972  and  the  Measures 
Agreement  of  1971 — and  no  others.  If  some- 
one would  like  to  discuss,  for  example,  imple- 
mentation of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
I  would  be  delighted  personally  to  participate 
in  such  a  discussion — but  I  have  not  one 
word  to  say  about  the  TTBT  as  relates  to  the 
SCC,  because  the  TTBT  Is,  as  of  now,  no  part 
of  the  recognized  responsibilities  of  the  SCC. 
Many  other  active  agreements  also  lie  out- 
side the  agreed  responsibilities  of  the  SCC. 

Approaches  to  discussions  In  the  SCC  are 
also  strongly  influenced,  implicitly,  but  with 
fairly  obvious  mutual  recognition,  by  self- 
interest  considerations  on  each  side,  by  tbe 
continuous  preference  of  each  side  to  pre- 
serve or  enhance  its  Intelligence  assets,  and 
by  the  usual  desire  of  each  side  to  avoid  un- 
necessary or  premature  constriction  of  Its 
options. 

Hedged  about  by  these  considerations,  both 
the  formal,  explicit  ones  and  the  Implicit,  but 
well-understood  ones,  wide-ranging  and  can- 
did discussions  at  tbe  exoloratory  level  have 
been  the  iisual  form  of  SCC  exchanges,  and 
neither  side  has  ever  been  considered  to  be 
committed  to  any  firm  view  by  virtue  of  such 
exploratory  discussions — although  prudence 
Includes  recognition  of  the  fact  that  reckless 
or  categorical  talk  at  any  level  of  formality 
ta  International  dealings  Is  very  difficult  to 


retrieve.  A  quite  large  proportion  of  tbe  time 
devoted  to  SCC  contact  has  been  of  a  tenta- 
tive, exploratory  nature,  and  I  think  my  fur- 
ther remarks  wUl  suggest  various  reasons  for 
sucb  circumstances. 

When  discussions  In  the  SCC  have  gotten 
to  tbe  point  of  acknowledged  agreement  be- 
tween Commissioners,  each  such  agreement 
has  been  considered  binding  on  the  two  Oov- 
emment  parties,  and  such  agreements  have 
been  honored. 

Of  course,  neither  Commissioner  would  or 
could  make  a  binding  agreement  without 
authorization  from  his  Oovernment;  how- 
ever, once  agreement  has  been  acknowledged, 
no  further  governmental  action  has  been  In- 
volved in  the  acceptance  and  implementation 
of  Conuni£sloner-to-Commlssloner  under- 
standings. In  addition  to  the  requirement  for 
authorization  by  his  Oovemment  for  any 
agreement  to  be  made  by  an  SCC  Commis- 
sioner, there  is  the  fundamental  requirement 
tbat — iinless  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  obtained — any  such  agreement 
entered  Into  by  a  U.S.  Commissioner  can  be 
of  an  implementing  nature  only.  At  least  the 
U.S.  side  in  the  SCC  cannot  go  off  and  Install 
agreements  which  would  be.  in  effect,  amend- 
ments to  existing  ratified  agreements  absent 
steps  In  conformance  with  Constitutional 
provisions. 

With  reference  to  the  need  to  assure  that 
SCC  understandings,  unless  they  are  to  be 
subject  to  ratification,  must  stand  short  of 
amendments,  and  with  reference  to  other 
usual  U.S.  interests  In  openness  as  to  govern- 
mental actions,  I  must  draw  your  attention 
to  paragraph  8  of  the  SCC  Regulations  In 
the  handout  materials  provided  to  you.  The 
essence  of  tbat  undertaking  Is  that  the  SCC 
operates  secretly  and  its  proceedings  are  not 
made  available  to  the  general  public,  except 
for  nominal  mutually-agreed  press  releases, 
generally  conveying  little  more  than  dates 
and  places  of  meetings. 

Such  an  understanding  might  disturb  a 
little  the  repose  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  although 
I  doubt  it;  however,  specific  arrangements 
have  long  been  In  place  to  attend  to  any  hy- 
pothetical question  of  Executive  Branch 
cozlness  with  tbe  Rtissians  in  the  SCC.  Pull 
accounts  of  understandings  reached  in  the 
SCC  have  been  provided  on  a  regular  l>asis  to 
six  Committees  of  the  Congress:  the  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Armed  Services  and  Intelligence;  and  de- 
tailed testimony  from  witnesses  of  their 
choice  has  been  available  to  any  of  these 
Committees  at  their  request. 

The  understandings  as  to  confidentiality 
and  other  operating  practices  of  the  SCC  have 
been  in  place  for  about  eight  years  and  were 
published  in  full  In  tbe  TIAS  series  by  tbe 
Department  of  State,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  never  been  subject  to  complaint.  Tn  my 
opinion,  the  understanding  on  confidentiality 
is  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  SCC. 

The  creation  of  a  U.S.  Commissioner  or 
Deputy  Commissioner  has  been  an  internal 
Executive  Branch  action.  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent designates  a  person  to  one  of  these  of- 
fices upon  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Director  of  the  Arms  Contro'  Td  Dls^^ma- 
ment  Agency,  and  the  President's  Spe'^ial 
A<>slstant  for  National  Security  Affairs.  These 
internal  Executive  Branch  arrangements — 
which  I  consider  to  be  sound  and  to  warrant 
continuance — have,  thus  far.  been  augmented 
as  to  recourse  to  the  Congress  only  by  ray 
ha'^ni?  been  granted  In  early  1978  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  basic  organization  and  mechanics  of 
the  SCC  are  easv  to  describe:  each  national 
component  consists  of  a  Commissioner,  a 
Deputy  CommlK«loner.  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary, a  Deputy  Executive  Secretary,  and  ad- 
visors  from    Interested   agencies   chosen   In 


light  of  the  matters  under  dlacuaalon;  meet- 
ings alternate  between  the  Soviet  Mission 
Geneva  and  the  U.S.  faculties  in  tbe  Botanic 
Building  tn  Geneva  at  the  corner  of  the 
Avenue  de  la  Palx  and  the  Rue  de  Lausanne. 
Tbe  SCC  is  authorized  to  meet  elsewhere,  but 
never  has. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  the  advisors  on 
both  sides  have  been  military  officers.  The 
interactions  among  people  on  the  two  sides, 
civilian  and  military,  have  invariably  been 
correct  and  limited  to  the  business  at  hand, 
including  neither  pointless  rhetoric  about 
other  aspects  of  general  relations  between 
the  two  Oovertunents  nor  phony  pretenses  of 
sweetness  and  light. 

The  broad  charter  of  possible  SCC  respon- 
sibilities, set  forth  in  the  ABM  Treaty  and  re- 
lated agreements,  goes  far  beyond  the  single 
function  with  which  the  SCC  has  become 
mostly  identified  In  the  press — that  Is.  the 
function  of  dealing  with  possible  acts  of  non- 
compliance, or  violations,  on  a  simple  did- 
they-or-didn't-they  basis.  SCC  practical  ac- 
tivities to  date  have  not  yet  exploited  all  of 
the  lines  of  authority  set  forth  In  its  charter, 
but  they  have  gone  well  beyond  the  single 
function  of  dealing  solely  with  signs  of  pos- 
sible non-compliance. 

I  will  try  to  describe  and  Ulustrate  some  of 
the  practical  reasons  for  SCC  negotiations 
generally  going  beyond  specific  compliance- 
related  questions. 

Since  questions  of  compliance  do.  and  will 
surely  continue  to.  attract  attention.  I  will 
base  my  description  today  on  wa}rs  In  which 
broader  matters  can  arise  In  the  SiCC  from.  In 
particular,  explorations  of  tentative  com- 
pliance-related questions.  To  do  this,  I  must 
start  with  some  essential  comments  on  objec- 
tives of  the  implementation  task  and  tuilque 
features  of  that  task. 

In  this  regard,  the  first  thing  I  must  men- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  SCC  has  never  yet 
had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  real  or  apparent 
clear  and  substantial  non-compliance  with 
an  existing  agreement.  If  party  A  should  ever 
be  confronted  with  a  substantial  and  unam- 
biguous act  of  non-compliance  by  party  B 
with  an  agreement  as  it  stands,  then  party  A 
had  better  decide  on  his  own  what  be  )u^t 
to  do  as  regards  the  agreement  and  his  af- 
fected programs,  and  act  accordingly;  in  such 
circumstances  he  would  almost  surely  be 
dealing  with  a  treaty  partner  who  had  pre- 
pared himself  to  see  the  agreement  gravely 
damaged  or  destroyed,  and  who  is  prepared 
to  accept  tbe  consequences  of  actions  tiy 
party  A  under  such  circumstances;  in  sucb 
a  clear-cut  case,  questions  of  compliance, 
noncompliance,  implementation  and  consul- 
tation are  likely,  at  least,  to  take  on  quali- 
tatively different  forms  from  the  usual. 

The  essence  of  tbe  SCC  implementation 
task  Is  to  head  off  gross  dislocations  or  ir- 
retrievable circumstances  by  acting  early 
enough  and  finding  mutuaUy-acceptable 
measures  to  sustain  intact  the  agreements 
within  Its  field  of  responslbUity. 

The  initial  requirement  of  this  task  Is  to 
raise  potential  problems  for  resolution  be- 
fore they  get  out  of  hand  and  become  causes 
for  undeslred  reconsideration  of  an  entire 
agreement.  Lving  in  the  grass  nd  build- 
ing a  comprehensive  case  for  eventually 
Jumping  up  and  shouting  "gotcha"  might 
tie  fun  for  some  of  the  grass-dwellers,  but 
It  would  not  be  a  sensible  way  to  sustain 
a  desired  agreement.  Doing  nothing  about 
early  and  perhaps  uncertain  signs  of  im- 
toward  behavior  can  also  have  other  seri- 
ous consequences;  for  example,  over  a  period 
of  time,  silence  can  be  construed  as  ac- 
quiescence In  sucb  behavior  or  as  a  sign  of 
an  InabUlty  to  discern  it. 

The  other  side  of  the  "early  call"  coin 
carries  a  prudent  caution  against,  for  ex- 
ample, revealing  Intelligence  sources  and 
methods,  policy  preferences,  capabUities  or 
programs,  or  closing  off  learning  opportu- 
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nlUM  too  won.  It  U  hardly  profound  to  say 
VbMX  sueh  ooiuld«r«tlo&8  ralM  mattara  of 
judgment;  for  azample,  when  to  lurfaca  a 
quastlon  wltb  the  other  aide,  how  much 
to  lay,  how  far  to  try  to  moTe  at  rarlous 
stagea  of  dlscusalon,  what  kinds  of  settle- 
ments to  advocate,  etc.  The  burden  of  this 
Judgment  task  falls  In  two  places:  on  the 
corporate  bodies  in  capitals  who  decide  pol- 
icy, and  on  the  SCC  Commissioner*  In  the 
field.  This  Is  Just  an  allusion  to  a  very  large 
subject.  Painful  as  it  might  seem  to  be 
when  blurted  straight  out,  such  Judg- 
menu.  at  least  In  the  early  stages,  do  have 
to  take  Into  account  the  possibility  that 
Intelligence  Information  or  its  assessment 
could  be  Inaccurate — and  the  negotiator  In 
the  field  bad  better  tailor  bis  expressions 
to  the  other  side  with  due  regard  for  the 
possibility  that  tomorrow's  message  from 
home  might  present  him  with  a  different 
case  to  pursue. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations — and 
setting  aside  the  matter  of  amendments, 
which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  new  agree- 
ments— the  implementation  task  is  over- 
hung by  a  clear  difference  from  the  task 
of  negotiating  a  new  agreeuMnt.  In  negotia- 
tions to  develop  a  new  agreement,  horse- 
trading  is  rather  common:  so  long  as  both 
sides  are  satisfied  with  the  deal.  A  can  agree 
to  something  that  B  wants  In  exchange  for 
agreement  on  something  that  A  wants.  The 
sources  of  conflict,  and  also  of  negotiating 
opportunities,  generally  arise  from  real  dif- 
ferences In  the  Interests  of  the  parties  or 
from  real  differences  In  the  importance  at- 
tached to  particular  considerations  In  the 
differing  value  systems  of  the  parties.  This 
short  characterization  Is,  of  course,  also 
only  an  allusion  to  another  very  large  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  Implementation  of  existing  agree- 
ments, not  much  horse-trading  is  admis- 
sible. The  guiding  principle  must  be  that 
the  agreement  is  as  It  was  agreed  and  It  must 
be  compiled  with.  A  cannot  forgive  a  sin 
by  B  against  an  agreement  in  exchange  for 
forgiveness  of  a  sin  by  A  against  that  agree- 
ment. To  get  Into  such  a  game  would  be 
to  erode  the  limitations  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  and  to  establish  by  indirection 
weakening  de  facto  amendments. 

Another  way  of  putting  this  point  is  as 
follows:  unless  or  until  the  contracting 
parties  declare  their  wish  to  amend  or  with- 
draw from  an  agreement,  those  charged  with 
Its  Implementation  must  operate  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  agreement  Is  to  be 
sustained  and  that  it  is  their  task  to  solve 
any  problems  which  rise  up  In  the  path  of 
ita  continued  functioning,  not  to  create  such 
problems. 

Problems  of  implementation  can  arise, 
among  other  ways,  from  tentative  signs  of 
poaslble  non-compliance  which  could  In- 
dicate that  a  party  might  be  setting  out 
upon  a  course  not  consistent  with  the  pro- 
▼tstons  of  an  agreement  as  understood  by 
either  or  both  of  the  parties,  or  upon  a  course 
**'  **'***"  °°*  ^^y  contemolated  in  the  ex- 
plicit provisions  of  the  agreement,  or  upon 
a  course  InvcMvlng  drcumatances  substan- 
tUUy  different  from  any  aaUdpated  by  the 
partlea  when  the  agreement  was  formulated. 
I  have  cast  these  typical  general  cases  In 
terms  of  "tentative",  "possible  "  and  "might" 
because  such  qualifiers  characterize  reason- 
ably well  the  eomoliance-related  questions 
with  which  the  80C  has  had  to  cope  thus  far. 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  likely  to 
characterize  much  of  its  activity  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  have  already  given  my  views 
ss  to  reasons  for  this  historical  circum- 
stance and  my  judsement  as  to  the  foresee- 
able future.  I  will  now  try  to  llli'strate  much 
of  what  I  have  said  bv  walking  through  an 
raample— within  the  boun-^s  of  secr'rtty  clas- 
^catlon  and  the  oonfldentlallty  under- 
■tMMUnt   in   the   see   Baguuttons.   which 


bounds  make  it  necessary  to  be  Incomplete  In 
plaoea. 

"During  1973  and  1974,  U.S.  observaUon  of 
Soviet  tests  of  ballistic  missiles  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a  radar  associated  with  the  SA-6 
surface-to-air  missile  system  had  been  used 
to  track  strategic  ballistic  mlssUes  during 
filght."  (see  State  Department  Special  Re- 
port No.  65:  July  1979;  "Compliance  with 
SALT  I  Agreements.") 

Such  findings  must,  of  course,  activate 
oonalderatlon  at  two  levels:  (1)  are  the  im- 
plications of  what  the  So. lets  might  have 
done  such  that  U.S.  policy  toward  the  ABM 
Treaty  abould  be  revised  or  sach  that  O.S. 
programs,  for  example  on  ballistic  missile 
penetration,  should  be  revised— evidently  the 
conclusion  was  "no"  as  to  both  kinds  of  re- 
actions: and  (3)  what  should  be  done  In  the 
SCC  to  deal  virlth  the  matter. 

As  to  SCC  processes,  the  matter  must  be- 
gin with  comparison  of  what  the  Soviets 
seem  to  have  done  and  actual  provisions  of 
the  ABM  Treaty;  and  that  leads  directly  to 
the  often-noted  questions  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Soviets  had  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode" 
any  SA-S  air-defense  radars  (see.  In  particu- 
lar. Articles  U,  ni.  VI,  Vin  and  IX  of  the 
ABM  Treaty) . 

So.  we  begin — what,  exactly.  Is  meant  by 
"tested  In  an  ABM  mode"  as  applied  to 
radars?  The  text  of  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not 
say.  There  U  a  well-recognized  but  Inconse- 
quential linguistic  nuance  in  the  text;  the 
phrase  In  the  Russian  text  corresponding  to 
"tested  In  an  ABM  mode"  Is  more  aptly  trans- 
lated as  "tested  for  ABM  purposes":  but 
neither  side  appealed  to  this  textual  cir- 
cumstance In  seeking  resolution  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  VS.  Delegation  to  ABM  negotiations 
did.  on  April  7,  1973,  make  a  unilateral  state- 
ment— not  agreed  to  by  the  USSR  Delega- 
tion— expressing  the  U.S.  view  that  a  radar 
would  be  considered  to  have  been  "tested  In 
an  ABiM  mode"  If  it  had,  for  example,  been 
used  to  "make  measurements  on  a  coopera- 
tive target  vehicle"  .  .  .  "which  has  a  filght 
trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a  strategic 
ballistic  missile"  .  .  .  "during  the  reentry  por- 
tion of  Its  trajectory"  .  .  .  "Radars  used  for 
purposes  such  as  range  safety  or  instrumen- 
tation would  be  exempt  from  application  of 
these  criteria."  (see  page  146  of  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agreements;  1980  Edition; 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.) 

This  unilateral  statement  has  the  follow- 
ing features  which  are  relevant  to  applica- 
tion of  the  term  "tested  In  an  ABM  mode": 
The  USSR  was  not  party  to  the  statement: 
It  Is  casr  In  terms  of  examples  only: 
It  says  that  the  U.S.  would  consider  a  radar 
to  have  been  tested  in  an  ABM  mode  if  that 
radar  Is  used  to  track  a  strategic  ballistic 
nUsslle  during  reentry: 

It  Includes  the  qualifier  that  radars  used 
for  purpo:e3  such  as  range  safety  or  Instru- 
mentation would  be  exempt  from  application 
of  the  criteria  dted  In  the  atatement. 

Sound  arguments  can  be  raised  for  and 
against  use  of  general  language  and  precise 
language  In  agreements.  I  am  not  going  to 
get  Into  such  arguments  here:  I  have  simply 
described  to  you  the  actual  status  of  under- 
standing as  of  May  26.  1972,  on  the  term 
"tested  In  an  ABM  mode". 

The  substantive  matter  Involved  In  the 
apparent  Soviet  activities  with  SA-5  r«dars 
Is  that  the  U.S.  could  not  allow  the  possi- 
bility of  the  widely-deployed  Soviet  air  de- 
fense system  being  moved,  even  slowly,  to- 
ward an  ABM  system:  such  a  progreaslon  of 
events  would  surely,  sooner  or  later,  destroy 
the  basis  for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Its  ob- 
jectives. 

To  deal  with  this  potential  ptoblem  as  con- 
cerns air-defense  radars,  what  was  needed 
was  a  clear  commitment  not  to  use  alr-de- 
fenae  radars  to  track  strategic  ballistic  mla- 


•lles,  ever,  during  reentry  or  any  other  stages 
of  their  filght  trajectories,  for  any  purpose, 
range  safety.  Instrumentation  or  whatever. 

On  the  road  to  such  a  commitment,  many 
related  nutters  had  to  be  dealt  with.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

(1)  a  common  meaning  was  needed  for 
the  term  "range  safety." 

(3)  an  understanding  was  needed  on  the 
sco»>e  of  the  term  "Instrumentation  radar". 

(3)  It  had  to  be  mutually  acknowledgwd 
that  tracking  a  strategic  ballistic  missile 
cannot,  by  Itself,  lead  to  proper  application 
of  the  term  "tested  in  an  ABM  mode"  be- 
cause under  the  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty  a 
radar  to  which  this  term  Is  applied  Is  auto- 
matically Identified  as  an  ABM  radar,  where- 
as the  text  of  the  Treaty  Itself  provides  for 
several  classes  of  radars  which  track  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  but  are  not  considered  to  be 
ABM  radars.  One  cannot  deal  with  a  problem 
under  the  Treaty  by  way  of  a  solution  not 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 

(4)  In  view  of  the  previous  point,  It  was 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  need  for  specific 
understandings  as  to  limitations,  mainly  de- 
ployment limitations,  on  early-warning 
radars,  spacetrack  radars,  radars  used  as  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification,  and 
types  of  radars  used  for  range  Instrumenta- 
tion purposes — all  of  these  kinds  of  radars 
track  strategic  ballistic  missiles  In  carrying 
out  their  legitimate  functions,  and  none  are 
considered  to  be  ABM  radars. 

(6)  It  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  differ- 
ing features  of  phased-array  radars  and  non- 
phased-array  radars. 

(6)  It  was  considered  mutually-advan- 
tageous to  record  appropriate  understand- 
ings to  minimize  ambi<;uitles  which  might 
arise  from  concurrent  testing  at  an  ABM 
test  range  of  ABM  components  and  air-de- 
fense components. 

(7)  a  variety  of  other  definitional  and 
guideline  topics  had  to  be  coped  with. 

These  are  elements  of  an  example  of  deal- 
ing In  a  timely  way  with  a  question  arising 
from  experience  In  the  operation  of  an  agree- 
ment— the  objective  being  to  head  off  be- 
fore It  becomes  a  serious  problem  a  form  of 
activity  of  unclear  status  under  the  specific 
language  of  the  agreement. 

I  will  discuss  briefly  Just  one  other  SCC- 
related  activity  In  prosoect:  the  1982  review 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  and  print  about  this  review  recently, 
and  most  of  It  has  been  wrong  In  that  It  has 
conveyed  a  general  notion  that  this  review 
has  some  great  intrinsic  significance.  In  par- 
ticular, there  have  been  Inferences— or  even 
flat  statements — to  the  effect  that:  the 
Treaty  will  expire  in  1982  unless  renewed  by 
some  explicit  act  of  the  parties,  or  that  the 
1982  review  will  be  a  brief  "window"  during 
which  amendments  can  be  proposed  or  with- 
drawal effected  and  that  such  a  "window" 
will  then  close  and  remain  closed  until  the 
next  five-year  review  in  1987. 

The  general  thrust  of  such  talk  has  been 
to  en:oura;e  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  must 
make  haste  to  "act"  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty  In  1982  or  find  Itself  "locked-ln"  until 
1987.  No  form  of  any  such  notion  Is  correct. 
The  review  Is  no  big  deal.  The  operation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  would  not  be  changed  In 
any  significant  way  known  to  me  If  the  re- 
view provision  (Article  XIV .3)  had  not  been 
included  at  all.  The  provision  Is  not  harmful, 
and  an  occasion  for  ceremonial  toasts  can 
sometimes  be  turned  to  useful  purposes,  but 
it  really  Is  not  significant. 

As  to  amendments,  they  may  be  proposed 
at  any  time  (Artlc'e  XIV.l) — and.  If  any  be- 
come desirable,  they  should  be  brought  for- 
ward at  any  time  that  best  serves  our  In- 
terests; they  should  not  be  deferred  until 
a  five-year  review  comes  un. 

As  to  withdrawal  rights,  they  are  exercis- 
able at  snv  time  upon  notice  of  six  months 
(Article  XVJ). 
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As  to  TrMty  axpintlon  or  mawsl  ptoe- 
•ssea.  tbar«  are  noiia.  Artlela  XV.l  ctatM 
clearly  and  almply  that  "TlUa  TtmX%  abaU 
be  of  iinllmlttil  duration"— ^?erlod;  no  refer<- 
ences  to  otb«r  proTlalons,  as  to  the  five-year 
review  or  any  other  mattna. 

Aa  to  review  In  the  aeni*  of  the  partlM 
coming  together  to  note  or  cope  with  any 
aspects  of  the  Treaty  or  Its  operation,  that 
happens  at  least  twice  a  year  In  the  SCC. 

There  Is  one,  and  only  one,  matter  of  sub- 
stance tied  to  the  review  year — the  review 
year,  not  the  review — and  that  Is  the  process 
of  exercising  a  party's  choice  to  switch  from 
an  ABM  deployment  in  defense  of  an  ICBIf 
deployment  area  to  an  ABM  deployment  In 
defense  of  its  national  capital  (the  optl<» 
open  to  the  D.8.)  or  to  switch  from  an  ABM 
deployment  In  defense  of  Its  national  ciqil- 
tal  to  an  ABM  deployment  In  defense  of  an 
ICBM  deployment  area  (the  option  open  to 
the  USSR)  (see  the  Protoeol  of  1974  to  the 
ABM  Treaty) .  Such  a  choice  can  be  exercised 
only  once;  before  construction  begins  on  the 
replacement  deployment,  notice  must  be 
given  In  the  SCC;  and  such  notice  must  be 
given  during  a  review  year. 

So,  In  the  tinllkely  event  that  the  VA. 
should  want  to  make  an  early  switch  of  ita 
single  allowed  ABM  deployment  are*  to  one 
centered  on  Washington,  then  notice  should 
be  given  some  time  during  the  period  Octo- 
ber 3,  1983.  to  October  3.  1983. 

STANDINO    CONBTTLTATIVS   COIUCIBSIOM 

Pkotocol 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  between  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  at  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  Regarding  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, dated  December  31,  1973,  the  under- 
signed, having  been  duly  appointed  by  their 
respective  Governments  as  Commlaalonen  of 
said  Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
hereby  establish  and  approve,  in  the  form 
attached.  Regulations  governing  procedures 
and  other  relevant  matters  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  Regulations  shall  enter  Into 
force  upon  signature  of  this  Protocol  and  re- 
main In  force  until  and  unless  amended  by 
the  undersigned  or  their  successors. 

Done  In  Geneva  on  May  30,  1973,  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  EngUsh  and  Rusaian  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 

I  Attachment] 

STANDINa    CONSTTLTATITK    ComOBSION 
RECULATlOIfS 

1.  The  Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
established  by  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics Regarding  the  Establishment  of  » 
Standing  Consultative  Commlwaion  of  De- 
cember 31,  1973,  shall  consist  of  a  U.S.  com- 
ponent and  Soviet  component,  each  of  which 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner. 

2.  Tlie  Commissioners  shall  alternately  pre- 
side over  the  meetings. 

3.  The  Canunissioners  sbaU,  when  poaai- 
ble.  Inform  each  other  in  advance  of  the 
matters  to  be  submitted  for  discussion,  but 
may  at  a  meeting  submit  for  discussion  any 
matter  within  the  competence  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

4.  During  intervals  between  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  each  Commissioner  may  trans- 
mit written  or  oral  communications  to  the 
other  Commissioner  concerning  matters 
within  the  competence  of  the  Commission. 

6.  Each  component  of  the  C<Hnmls8lon  may 
invite  such  advisers  and  experts  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  partlcloate  in  a  meeting. 

6.  The  Commission  may  establish  working 
groups  to  consider  and  prepare  specific  mat- 
ters. 


7.  Tbe  results  of  the  dlsrneslon  of  ques- 
ttoos  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commission 
may,  U  necessary,  be  entered  into  records 
which  ahall  be  in  two  copies,  each  In  the 
«»B"f*i  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 

8.  Tb»  proceedings  of  the  Standing  Consul- 
tative Commission  shall  be  conducted  in 
private.  The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion may  not  make  its  proceedings  public 
except  wltb  the  express  consent  of  both  Com- 


9.  Each  component  of  the  Commission 
■hall  bear  the  expenses  connected  with  its 
participation  in  the  Commission. 

MuoBAinnTM    or   UtfonaTAiniiNG   Betwkkn 
THx  OovKaNMKirr  of  thx  UmrxD  States  or 

AmXCA     AMD     THX     GOVXBKICKNT     Or     TRX 

Umoir  or  Sotixt  Soculist  RxptTBUCs  Rx- 
GABonra  thx  EsTAXUSBicxirr  or  a  Stand- 

XKO  COIfSTrLTATIVX  COMMlaaiON 
L 

Hie  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  hereby  establish 
a  Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
n. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
shall  promote  the  objectives  and  Implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
Limitation  of  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Systems 
of  May  36,  1972,  the  Interim  Agreement  be- 
tween the  n.SJL  and  the  U.S.S Jl.  on  Certain 
Measures  with  Reelect  to  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  of  May  36,  1973,  and 
the  Agreement  on  Measures  to  Reduce  the 
Risk  of  Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  between  the 
VBJl.  and  the  UBBJl.  of  September  30,  1971, 
and  shall  exercise  Its  competence  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  Xtn  of 
said  Treaty,  Article  VI  of  said  Interim  Agree- 
ment, and  Article  7  of  said  Agreement  on 
Measures. 

m. 

Each  Government  shall  be  represented  on 
the  Standing  Constiltative  Commission  by  a 
Oommlasioner  and  a  Deputy  Commissioner, 
assisted  by  such  staff  as  it  deems  necessary. 

IV. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
■ball  hold  periodic  sessions  on  dates  mutually 
agreed  by  Mm  Otxnmlssloners  but  no  less 
than  two  times  per  year.  Seselons  shall  also 
be  oimvened  as  soon  as  posalble,  following 
reaaonaMe  notice,  at  the  request  of  either 
Commiasloner. 

▼. 

The  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
shall  establish  and  approve  Regulations  gov- 
erning procedivea  and  other  relevant  mat- 
ters and  may  amend  them  aa  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

vx. 

■nie  Standing  OonsultatlTe  Commission 
will  met  in  Geneva.  It  may  also  meet  at  auch 
oUier  places  as  may  be  agreed. 

Done  In  Geneva,  on  December  21.  1973,  in 
two  copies,  each  in  the  Wngllah  and  Russian 
languages,  both  texts  being  equally  authen- 
tic. 

Abticlx  Xm  or  TBX  ABM  Txxatt 
1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a 
Standing  Consultative  Commission,  within 
the  framework  of  vrhlch  they  will: 

(a)  consider  questions  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  assumed  and  re- 
lated situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous; 

(b)  provide  on  a  vOlimtary  basis  such 
Information  as  either  Party  considers  neces- 
sary to  aastire  confidence  In  compliance  with 
^e  obligations  assumed: 


(e)  "«■"«'«■'  qnaatJoM  tnTolTlng  tiiiln- 
tended  interference  with  national  lechnica* 
meani)  of  verification; 

(d)  oonatder  poealble  changes  in  the  stra- 
tegic sttnatlon  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
provlaians  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dIsmanUIng  of  ABM  ■yatemc 
or  thetr  oomp<»ents  in  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provlslona  of  this  Treaty: 

(f )  consider,  as  appropriate,  poaslble  pro- 
posals for  further  Increasing  the  viability  of 
this  Treaty;  Including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments In  accordance  with  the  provlakm^  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  aa  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategle 


3.  The  Parties  through  oonstUtatlon  ahall 
establlah,  and  may  amend  aa  appropriate. 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Oonaultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matten. 


JUDITH  KAMMINB  ALBIETZ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Judith 
Kammlns  AlUetz.  chief  of  the  Akwka 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  Division 
for  the  Bureau  of  I^nd  Manacemcnt's 
Anchorage  Office,  has  been  recognized 
for  her  outstanding  achievement  in  im- 
plementing conveyance  of  lands  to  Alas- 
kan Natives  as  mandated  under  the  act. 
It  was  recently  announced  that  Ms.  Al- 
Metz  is  a  1980  recipient  of  the  Arthur  8. 
Fleming  Award  which  annually  hmors 
individuals  who  have  performed  out- 
standing and  meritorious  work  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  These  honorees 
encourage  high  standards  of  perform- 
ance in  the  Federal  service  and  enhance 
appreciation  for  our  fonn  of  govern- 
ment alcmg  with  the  opportunities  and 
respcMisibUities  that  it  represents. 

me  award  committee's  commenda- 
tion states  that  Ms.  AlUetz  managed 
and  coordinated  the  transfer  of  13  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  to  60  Eskimo,  Indian, 
and  Aleut  corporations.  In  a  period  of  2 
years,  she  intMnptly  fonniilafted  pro- 
posals for  the  resolution  of  policy  issues 
consistent  with  geiteral  land  laws, 
planned  and  monitored  a  schedule  of 
several  hundred  actions  reqiulring  timdy 
completion,  and  stayed  wen  within 
budget  constraints  while  substantially 
exceeding  goals  set  forth  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  We  take  pride  in  her 
dedicated  service  to  Alaskans  and  this 
special  recognition  of  her  accompllsh- 
ments. 


LETTER  FROM  APOSTOUC  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  SAN  SALVADOR 

Mr.  KENNED7.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Bishop  Arturo  Rivera  y  Damas, 
apostolic  administrator  of  San  Salvador. 
visited  the  Dnlted  States  for  discussions 
with  his  fellow  Idshops  in  America,  with 
Membos  of  Congress  and  othen.  I  was 
pleased  to  extend  my  greetings  to  him 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University. 

Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  has  written 
in  response  to  these  greetings,  and  to 
ask  my  assistance  in  halting  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  and  in  supporting 
a  Just  and  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
strife  and  violence  there. 
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X  am  maklDC  puldlc  bis  letter  to  me  to- 
day, tocetlMT  with  my  reply,  so  that 
rnniMi  and  tba  Amertean  people  will 
kxKMT  directly  that  the  toitimoay  of  the 
Sahradona  duurch  and  the  American 
chiffch  contintte  to  be  what  It  has  oon- 
dBtently  ben:  Outside  military  mter- 
trentlfla  from  any  source  Is  not  the  way 
to  brtoc  peace  to  B  Salvador,  and  the 
bast  and  Indeed  only  hope  Is  to  seek 
urgHitly  a  mediated  and  negotiated  ao- 
hitkm  to  the  coofUet  involvlnc  the  par- 

I  hope  that  oonoemed  WtaAtm  will 
continue  to  press  the  Reagan  admlnls- 
tratkm  to  cease  Its  military  support  to 
the  Junta,  to  withdraw  the  American  ad- 
vlsen.  and  to  use  every  aTallable  peace- 
ful means  to  bring  about  a  mediated 
solutlan  to  the  conflict,  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice thoee  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
six  American  dtlaens  and  many  others, 
and  to  locate  the  missing  American,  John 
SulIlvanlZL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  letter 
from  Bishop  Rivera  y  Damas  and  my 
reply  be  prbited  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

AaaonarMw,  Kl  S«lt«i)ok.C.  A. 

April  10.  itai. 
a  If.  KamnDT. 


VS. 


.  JTMt. 

auxom  KnmoT :  Tour  wann  greet- 
IB^  to  me  en  the  occaalon  of  m7  Tlait  to 
Barrard  wn*  moat  grstefully  racelTMl.  I  »m 
UkawlM  plMMd  »t  your  aentlmentB  of  sup- 
port for  tlM  puipoM  of  my  vlalt  which  U  to 
male*  contribution  m  b«st  I  can  toward  a 
■olutlon  of  Um  problems  afltteting  my 
eooatoy. 

May  Z  be  so  prasnmptuous  to  aak  that  you 
uaa  ya<ir  position  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Ubltail  States  to  see  that  military  aid  to  my 
country  will  cease  and  that  support  la  given 
to  a  proeses  of  dialogue  that  wUl  bring  about 
a  Just  and  peaceful  solution  to  the  preeent 
oonfllet  and  Tlolence. 

I  am  especially  heartened  by  your  pledge 
of  aaristance  to  do  what  you  can  to  f  iirther 
a  poUtteal  solution,  end  military  InterrenUon 
and  to  sse  that  the  conflict  of  our  country 
be  rseoivad  In  a  political  way  rather  than 
mOttasy. 

la  ostlsr  to  achieve  that  it  is  needed  that 
the  mlUtaiy  sectors  of  Bl  Salvador  recelTO  the 
neceesary  pressures  so  they  ml^t  open  them- 
selves to  dialogue  and  negotiations. 
Smeerely  yotirs  In  Chrlat. 
Aaruso  RrvaaA  t  Damas, 
ilpoetolle  AdminUtrator, 
ArehMoette  of  San  Salvador. 

US.  BmmAT*. 
Wathingtoii,  DC.  May  S.  1991. 
Most  Beverend  Aarnao  RzraaA  t  Damab. 
^postoHe  AdmtmiMtTatar. 
ArehMoetta  of  Sam  Salvador. 

Dbab  Bibhup  RxraaA  r  Damab:  Thank  you 
very  nnieh  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of 
aprU  11^  whldi  I  have  lust  recelTed. 

I  eonpleMy  agree  with  you  that  mUltary 
aid  to  ■!  Salvador  should  cease  and  that  aU 
our  eflortB  sboold  be  devoted  to  dialogue  and 
nagndatluus  leading  to  a  Just  and  peaceful 
sotutlon  to  the  present  tragic  conflict.  I  wUh 
to  aaBurs  yoa  that  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  press 
for  tbiB  poUcy  In  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  I  am  enclnaing  a  copy  of  the  legislation 
I  hava  tntradnoed  with  Senator  Paul  Tsongaa 
and  others  to  this  end. 

Z  very  much  welcomed  your  reeent  visit  to 
the  UBltad  states.  I  pray  for  the  succaaa  of 


your  efforts  to  aeblava  peaes.  Juatles  and 
recoaclHatlon  In  Kl  Salvador,  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  let  me  know  If  there  Is  anything 
further  that  I  can  do  to  help  from  the  United 
Statee. 

With  my  deep  respect  and  beat  personal 
wlahSB. 

Slnoarely. 

IBWABB  M.  XxmODT. 


DRUOOINO  OF  RACEHORSES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
106th  running  of  the  Preakness  Stakes 
at  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club  at  Plmllco 
will  take  place  this  Saturday.  The  race  is 
the  second  Jewel  of  the  triple  crown,  a 
crown  worn  only  by  thoroughbreds  that 
are  not  surpassed  on  any  track.  The 
Preakness  has  carried  the  fame  of  Mary- 
land all  over  the  world,  and  Marylanders 
are  proud  to  maintain  the  historic  tradi- 
tions associated  with  this  classic  contest. 

Maryland  rightly  claims  to  be  the 
cradle  of  all  horseradng  in  the  United 
States,  since  the  first  thoroughbred  on 
this  continent  was  owned  by  Oovemor 
Ogle  of  Maryland.  His  mare,  Selima,  was 
brought  to  his  plantation  "Belair"  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  ever  since  then,  breeding,  training, 
and  racing  of  fine  horses  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  Maryland  sporting 
tradition. 

As  in  the  past,  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend the  Preakness  to  my  coUeagues  as 
first-rate  recreation  and  entertainment 
on  a  q^ring  afternoon  in  the  midst  of  our 
busy  agenda  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  trust  that 
we  will  have  resolved  all  pending  urgent 
nati<mal  problems  by  poet  time  so  that 
we  can  attend  with  a  clear  conscience. 

In  fact,  the  Preakness  Is  the  only  race 
considered  so  important  that  the  Con- 
gress actually  once  adjourned  so  that 
Members  could  attend  without  tni«ii<ng 
official  sessiaas. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  great  afternoon 
ahead  of  us,  I  think  it  might  be  appr(K)ri- 
ate  to  call  attention  to  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon— the  posslUlity  of  Federal  legis- 
lation on  the  problem  of  horsedrugging. 
A  shadow  lias  recently  fallen  on  the  race 
tracks  in  connection  with  the  use  and 
abuse  of  medicinal  drugs  on  racing  thor- 
oughbreds. Tills  practice  has  become 
widespread  before  races,  in  order  to 
numb  or  abate  any  injury,  soreness,  palp, 
depression.  (»'  other  physical  or  psycho- 
logical handlcap3  Lha^t  mif  lit  hazaper  the 
animal's  performance.  Some  medica- 
tion Is  of  course  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  these  magnificent  ani- 
mals healthy,  or  to  return  them  to  prime 
health  after  an  illness.  But  such  drug 
treatment  just  before  a  race  can  be  in- 
humane to  the  horses,  and  unfair  to  the 
bettors,  since  the  records  oi  past  per- 
formance are  worthless  without  accom- 
panying drug  records.  Drugs  have  been 
tolerated  and  condoned  by  most  States 
because  of  recommendations  by  trainers 
and  veterinarians  who  seem  more  con- 
cerned about  the  short-term  success  of 
their  horses  rather  than  the  long-term 
health  of  the  sport.  Their  rosy  prognoslB 
of  instant  cure  was  soon  undercut  by  a 
series  of  racetrack  accidents  where  the 
prerace  use  of  painkillers,  resiriration 
aids,  and  other  medication  led  to  serious 
breakdowns. 


m  some  eases  hones  In  no  reasonable 
condition  to  run  were  brought  to  the 
starting  gate  after  artificial  numbing 
and  priming,  only  to  break  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  race— to  the  hazard  of 
other  horses  and  jockeys.  M(h«  than  one 
such  incident  has  resulted  in  the  severe 
Injury  and  even  the  death  ot  horses  and 
jockeys. 

As  the  acddente  continue,  the  threat 
of  Federal  regulatory  lnterventl<m  looms 
ever  larger.  Experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  Fedwal  Oovemment  should  be 
the  regulator  of  last  resort.  It  should 
only  intervene  when  the  States  have 
failed  to  act  on  their  own. 

In  the  last  2  years,  sevoul  States  have 
done  a  remailEable  Job  of  cleaning  up 
their  own  houses.  Five  Statee  have 
banned  the  use  of  any  prerace  medica- 
tion, five  others  permit  only  the  use  of 
small  amounto  of  laslx  on  confirmed 
bleeders.  Several  States  now  freeze  urine 
samples,  and  others  require  prerace  test- 
ing of  all  horses.  Their  laboratories  have 
developed  very  sophisticated  teste  and 
are  able  to  detect  and  crack  down  on  the 
use  at  Illegal  drugs.  I  note  with  particu- 
lar pride  that  Maryland  has  banned  the 
use  of  all  medication  on  all  horses  sched- 
uled to  race  by  adopting  the  guidelines 
set  by  the  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commlsslooers. 

But  more  needs  to  be  done.  Over  half 
of  the  30  States  vrith  parimutud  betting 
have  no  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the 
use  of  anti-inflammatories,  steroids,  di- 
uretics, and  other  drugs.  Tracks  that 
take  in  millions  of  dollars  daily  are 
spending  less  than  $200  a  day  for  testing 
and  enforcement  of  the  prohibitions  that 
do  exist.  And  the  trend  quite  recently 
seems  to  be  running  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. After  passing  strict  antidrug  laws, 
several  States  have  started  backsliding, 
by  relaxing  these  restrictions  and  being 
dilatory  about  enforcing  them. 

Still,  I  am  reluctant  to  urge  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  charge  into  the 
stables  with  pistols  blazing.  I  remain 
hopeful  that  the  States  themselves  will 
voluntarily  end  horsedrugging,  a  prac- 
tice that  threatens  the  Integrity  of  this 
time-honored  pastime.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcmnnlttee  on  Criminal 
Law,  I  have  decided  to  schedule  hear- 
ings on  a  bill.  S.  1043,  the  Corrupt  Horse- 
racing  Practices  Act.  This  Federal  legis- 
lation would  require  prerace  testing  of 
all  horses,  ban  the  use  of  all  drugs  in- 
cluding bute  and  laslx,  and  prohibit  ttie 
nerving,  icing,  numbing,  or  freezing  of 
all  horses  prior  to  a  race. 

It  is  a  tough  bill,  but  it  is  a  tough 
problem.  It  is  a  bill  that  I  am  prepared 
to  move  forward,  however  reluctantly,  if 
the  individual  States  do  not  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  clean  up  their  own  houses. 
To  put  them  on  notice  that  we  mean 
business,  and  to  give  them  one  last 
chance  to  act  on  their  own.  I  will  not 
hold  hearings  for  a  reasonable  time,  per- 
haps early  next  year.  I  hope  the  message 
will  be  heard  loud  and  clear  and  that 
the  friends  of  racing  will  be  able  to  use 
that  deadline  to  rally  the  States  to 
action. 

I  know  that  the  State  legislators, 
horseowners,  trainers,  cmd  members  of 
the  racing  commissions  will  agree  thai 
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the  last  thing  they  want  is  the  muade  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  poking  Into 
their  stables.  The  choice  Is  clearly  be- 
fore them.  They  can  act  now  to  restore 
the  clean,  sportsmanlike  qualities  that 
made  horseradng  the  q^ort  of  kings  and 
the  king  of  sporto.  If  they  choose  not  to 
act.  the  Federal  Government  may  have 
no  choice  but  to  enter  the  picture  In 
response  to  the  growing  chorus  for 
reform. 


Spbbch  Bsraaa  trx  Tulatbui.  OotntiBBioir 

ox    HUMAM    BUBTB   Am    htOKCJim   Ilfl^- 


DR.  ERNEST  LEPEVER  AND  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  POSITION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HAYABIAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Er- 
nest Lef  ever  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rlghte  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  will  be  held  by  the  Foreign 
RelatlCHU  Coninittee  on  May  18  and  18. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  considerable 
Interest  expressed  about  the  administra- 
tion's posltlcm  on  human  rlghte  and  If 
Dr.  Lefever  will  carry  fortti  these 
policies. 

On  March  31  Ol  this  year  Secretary  <a. 
State  Alexander  Halg  addressed  a  Tri- 
lateral Commission  meeting  on  "Human 
Rlghte  and  American  Intereste."  In  his 
speech.  Secretary  Halg  defined  the  hu- 
man rlghte  policy  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration. He  Eummarlzed  the  position  as — 

Concern  for  btunan  rights  la  compatible. 
Indeed  integral  to  our  national  Interest  .  .  . 
human  rights  remains  a  major  focus  of  our 
foreign  poUcy,  especially  when  we  are  beset 
today  by  the  overriding  Issue  of  bow  to 
stem  the  advance  of  the  enemies  of  human 
rights  ...  we  should  not  adopt  an  undif- 
ferentiated attitude  toward  violations  and 
violators  ...  we  can  advance  human  rights 
more  effectively  than  before,  through  the 
integration  of  human  rights  efforts  Into  our 
diplomacy,  pride  In  our  achievements,  and 
defense  of  our  positions. 

Mr.  President,  cm  April  1. 1  asked  that 
Dr.  Lefever's  article.  "The  TVivlaliza- 
tion  of  Human  Rlghte."  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record.  Dr.  Lefever's  views  as  set  out 
in  this  article  closely  ccHxespond  to  those 
of  the  Reagan  administration  as  they 
were  expressed  in  Secretary  Halg's 
speech. 

Therefore.  I  feel  confident  that  Dr. 
Lefever  does  in  fact  share  the  adminis- 
tration's vlewp<tot  on  human  rlghte  and 
was  selected  for  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rlghte  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  for  ex- 
actly that  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  It  is  imperative 
that  my  coSesgues  are  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  human  rii^te 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Halg's  speech  be  inserted  In  the 
Rscoas. 

I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  column  by  John  O'Sulllvan.  "Ris- 
ing to  the  Defense  of  Ernest  Lefever." 
alilch  apeared  In  the  morning's  Star  be 
inserted.  Mr.  OSullivan  commento  on 
the  unfair  criticism  that  has  been  leveled 
at  Dr.  Lefever.  particularly  In  the  past 
few  months. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo,  as  follows: 


(By  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  If. 
Halg.  Jr.) 

Thank  you,  David.  It  Is  a  great  honor  to 
be  Introduced  by  so  distinguished  a  pubUc 
man  as  David  Boekefeller. 

The  TtUateral  Commission  has  Indeed 
been  doing  good  work.  You  have  brought  to- 
gether leading  citizens  and  the  best  minds 
to  bear  on  oonunon  problems,  enjoying  each 
otlMr's  oompany  and  the  oonoouiae  of  ideas. 
Above  aU,  you  have  done  so  out  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  United  SUtes,  Europe  ana 
Japan  share  an  uncommon  destiny,  to  give 
the  world  an  unparalleled  example  of  se- 
curity. praq>erlty  and  harmony. 

In  reeent  years,  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  our  abUlty  to  do  these  great  things  to- 
gether. It  Is  said  that  we  lack  wUl— the  wiu 
to  defend  ourselves,  to  take  pride  In  our 
achievements,  to  work  and  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. Bven  though  we  have  the  reeources — 
so  the  argtunent  goes — we  cannot  draw  upon 
them  because  we  have  lost  faith  In  ourselves. 

The  national  or  Individual  wUl  Is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  one  talks  about  until 
It  Is  missing  and  once  It  Is  missing,  no 
amount  of  talk  will  ever  bring  It  back.  liast 
November,  responding  to  President  Reagan's 
call,  the  American  people  demonstrated 
clearly  their  rejection  of  the  notion  that 
nothing  much  could  be  done  because  we 
lacked  the  wlU  to  do  It.  The  problem  Is  not 
wlU  but  confusion,  not  lack  of  strength  but 
lack  of  clarity.  Nowhere  In  our  foreign  pol- 
icy la  this  more  obvious  than  on  the  ls8\ie 
of  human  rights. 

The  controversy  over  American  foreign 
poUcy  and  human  rights  concerns  four 
questions: 

Firstly,  is  our  concern  for  human  rights 
In  other  countries  compatible  with  the  pur- 
suit of  America's  national  interest? 

Secondly,  how  does  our  foreign  policy  re- 
fleet  our  concern  for  human  rights? 

Thirdly  how  shotUd  we  treat  violators  of 
human  rights? 

And  the  fourth  question,  how  can  we  ad- 
vance human  rights  In  the  world  today? 

Unices  we  can  answer  these  questions,  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  human  rights  policy.  And 
tha  way  we  answer  theae  questlxHis  tells  ua  a 
great  deal  about  how  we  view  ourselves  as  a 
people  and  the  problems  we  face  today  In 
International  affairs. 

Let  me  deal  flrst  with  the  question  of 
whether  a  concern  for  hunum  rights  Is  com- 
patible with  the  pursuit  of  America's  na- 
tional Interest.  My  answer  to  this  Is  a  re- 
sounding "yes."  The  supreme  American  na- 
tional Interest  Is  simple  and  compelling:  we 
want  a  world  hoq>ltable  to  our  society  and 
our  common  Ideals.  As  a  practical  matter,  our 
national  interest  requires  tis  to  resist  those 
who  would  extlngulA  those  Ideals  and  are 
hoetUe  to  our  common  aq>lrations.  But  there 
Is  a  positive  aspect  to  our  national  interest 
that  should  be  stressed.  Let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  allowing  other  peoples  to  belle7e 
that  America  and  the  western  world  means 
nothing  more  than  sophisticated  technology 
and  tfae  consumer  society.  Prom  its  very  be- 
ginning, the  United  States  has  been  about 
life  and  Uberty,  not  just  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

Iforeover,  a  crucial  relationship  exists  be- 
tween human  rights  of  the  individual,  the 
humane  practice  of  society  and  the  hunumlty 
of  the  poUtlcal  system.  Among  widely  rec- 
ognised Ideals  held  In  many  countries  are 
three  principles  of  which  we  are  espedaUy 
proud: 

Be^Mct  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Indivldxial 
and  hiB  conscience; 

Oovammcnt  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
and 


Oovemment  by  law,  not  peraonal  whim. 

We  continue  to  strive  to  perfect  thaae 
Ideals.  It  Is  In  our  national  interest  to  do  so 
and  to  give  our  example  to  tfae  rest  of  th* 
world.  Htmian  rights  are  therefore  not  only 
compatible  with  our  national  interest,  they 
are  an  Integral  element  of  the  American  ap- 
proach— at  home  and  abroad. 

How  doea  our  foreign  pOUoy  reflect  our 
concern  with  human  rights?  The  answer  to 
this  question  Is  to  be  found  In  a  clear  un- 
derstanding ot  the  role  of  foreign  poUcy. 
Foreign  policy  springs  from  a  nation's  sdf- 
expression;  It  reflects  and  ttaerefore  expoundis 
a  nation's  Ideals.  But  the  devtiopment  and 
execution  of  foreign  policy  must  be  rooted 
in  the  world  of  reaUty  even  as  It  la  nour- 
ished by  national  ideals. 

One  aspect  of  reaUty  Is  that  we  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  desire  to  remake 
the  worid  In  otir  own  image.  As  J<dm  Qulncy 
Adams  said,  America  is  the  friend  of  Uberty 
everywhere,  but  the  custodian  only  of  its  own. 
In  this  respect,  we  should  look  upon  the 
tragic  events  of  the  last  34  hours  not  for  what 
they  tell  us  of  one  man's  hapless  obsession 
but  the  Inherent  strength  of  the  American 
democracy,  enabling  us  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion In  a  calm  and  orderly  fashion. 

We  wish  that  every  people  coiUd  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  liberty  as  we  enjoy  them.  But 
there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  or  ahotild  do 
to  transform  other  ctiltvires,  customs  and 
institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  confront  another  as- 
pect of  reaUty.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
aUle»— coimtrtes  that  reject  our  oMxcepta  of 
hiunan  rights — continue  to  enlarge  their 
mUltary  power  and  seem  increasingly  In- 
clined to  use  their  arms  to  advance  their 
cause. 

Unlike  the  Soviets,  we  are  not  going  to 
deprive  peoples  of  their  dignity  and  choice. 
Nonetheless,  we  are  not  prepared  to  see  the 
world  remade  by  others  hoetUe  to  our  deepest 
convictions,  convictions  held  by  dvUteed 
sodsiUsB  everywhere.  We  cannot  atead  batik 
as  If  we  were  an  island  unto  ourselves,  ob- 
serving international  aggression  from  a  safe 
distance.  Our  resistance  to  this  aggression 
and  our  assistance  to  its  victims  constitutes 
a  defense  of  human  rights  that  is  at  the 
very  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  third  question  about  human  rights 
and  foreign  poUcy  concerns  the  violation  of 
human  rights  and  how  to  treat  the  violator. 
Let  tis  be  clear  on  one  issue:  the  United 
States  opposes  the  violation  of  human  rights 
by  aUy  or  adversary,  friend  or  foe.  We  are 
not  going  to  pursue  a  policy  of  "^selective" 
indignation. 

The  difficulty  here  Ues  not  In  the  fact  of 
violation  Itself,  which  must  always  be  op- 
posed, but  how  to  assess  the  danger  of  the 
vioUtion  and  how  best  to  deal  with  the  vio- 
lator. We  should  distinguish  between  the 
deprivation  of  national  rights  throogh  ag- 
gression and  the  deprivation  of  personal 
rights  through  oppression.  The  former  is  an 
International  problem  of  long  standing:  the 
mechanisms  for  controlling  aggression  are 
an  imperfect  but  workable  association  of 
mUltary  strength,  self-mtareat  and  coUecttve 
security.  But  the  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  regimes  that  oppress  their  dttsens  ars 
much  more  rudimentary  and  unpredictable. 
In  protesting  the  offensive  domeatie  actiona 
of  a  govenunent,  we  affect  the  international 
situation  as  weU.  It  is  a  recurrent  tragedy  of 
the  human  condition — and  foreign  policy — 
that  the  choice  of  a  leaser  evU  U  stUl  vary 
evU.  It  does  little  good  to  remedy  the  grlev- 
ances  of  a  few  if  that  brings  down  worn 
oppression  on  the  many. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  we  must  be 
discriminating  in  o\a  actsoos  with  an  eye  to 
the  Booroa  of  the  vtoUtton  and  tba  ' 
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at  oar  protMt  oo  tba  Tlolstor.  W*  Aoal«  dls- 
ttnyfiMit  btw— n  tlM  ao-ouad  totaUUrUn 
■ad  miUMrttwtaii  rvflmaa.  Tta*  totaUtarUn 
aiodal  aafWtniiataly  tfrswa  upon  Um  r«- 
wureaa  of  modHii  fchnolnty  to  impoM  ita 
will  on  all  aapaeta  o<  a  ettiaanl  btftavlor. 
Tba  totaUtarUD  nflaBaa  taad  to  b«  intolar- 
ant  at  booM  and  abroad,  aettrtiy  boatUa  to 
an  w*  rapnaant  and  IdaologleaUy  nalataat 
to  poUtleal  ebaa^a. 

Tba  aatborltarlan  ragUna  uraaUy  atama 
tram  a  lack  at  pollUeal  or  aeonomlo  daval- 
opmant  and  eaatoinarUy  iMiiiaa  for  ItaaU 
abaotvta  autborlty  in  only  a  raw  poUtlcally 
aanattlva  araaa. 

I  am  no*  -T*^«*'g  a  eaaa  for  tba  azoallanoa 
of  avtborltailaB  goMmmant;  I  am  mafclng 
tba  eaaa  tbat  aucb  raglinaa  ara  mora  likely 
to  ebaaca  tban  tbalr  totalitarian  countar- 
parta.  It  aboold  ba  our  objaetlva  to  bold 
fortb  ooraalvaa  aa  a  modal  wortby  of  imita- 
tion aa  tbat  dtanga  oocuza  and  to  balp  tbe 
arolntlan  of  aatborltarlan  goTunmant  to- 
ward a  mora  damocratlc  form. 

Tba  fiapartlTi  Impact  of  tbe  aatborltarlan 
^TM^  totalitarian  reglmea  on  buman  rlgbts 
can  ba  aaen  in  one  at  tbe  worst  tragedies  In 
raeaat  yaaia.  tba  maaslTa  ntimber  of  refugees. 
Tbey  bave  oooie  moetly  from  oountrlee  tmder 
tbe  sway  of  Marslst-ljenlnlam.  From  tbe 
CT8B.  Caba,  Vietnam.  Kampucbaa.  Afgbanl- 
Btan — baTe  oome  productive,  able  dtlaens 
driven  from  tbalr  bomee  not  for  a  want  of 
patriotism  but  from  the  sheer  intolerance 
of  tbetr  atff-appotntad  rulers.  That  many  of 
tbe  rafagaaa  seek  out  tbe  United  Statea  as 
a  baven  remains  one  of  tbe  best  testimonies 
tbat  we  rank  at  tbe  Tery  t(q>  of  humane 
aodeUes  In  tbe  eyee  of  the  truly  desperate 
and  homelsas  of  tbe  world. 

Wben  rteallnc  with  tbe  violation  of  Indl- 
Tldoal  rlgbta,  we  must  weigh  not  only  the 
tntamatlonal  repercoaslons  (does  the  regime 
belp  or  binder  international  aggression)  but 
alao  tbe  domeetle  prospecta  (totalitarian  or 
authoritarian),  not  only  tbe  record  of  tboee 
In  power  bat  tbe  record  and  program  of  tboee 
In  oppoattton.  We  have  seen  In  recent  years 
bow  a  policy  not  Informed  by  tbeee  prln- 
dplea  can  contribute  to  tbe  ultimate  failure: 
a  f^Mftr—  of  a  bulwark  against  aggreeslnn. 
and  tbe  replacement  of  an  authoritarian 
regime  with  a  totalitarian  one  or  one  tbat 
distributee  Its  oppreeslon  in  random  fashion. 
Surely  we  do  not  bSTe  all  of  tbe  answers 
here.  Still,  we  must  do  better  tban  we  baTe 
done  In  the  past.  This  means  a  more  predae 
calculation  of  bow  our  action  In  treating 
human  rlgbta  violators  conforms  to  tbe  larger 
projecta — resisting  aggression  and  supporting 
tbe  evolution  of  more  humane  aodetlee. 

A  vary  praetleal  qoestlon  remains:  How  to 
adraace  buman  rlghtsT  This  is  an  Hsue  of 
both  method  and  purpoee.  for  tbe  way  aome- 
tblag  la  dona  frequently  determines  whether 
It  Is  done  at  all. 

Let  me  put  before  you  a  few  imperatives 
for  advancing  buman  rights: 

Tbe  first  Imperative  Is  to  strengthen  tbe 
UB..  Its  alllee  and  friends,  the  main  safe- 
guard   gainst    tbe    spread    of    totalitarian 


IB  ~«~»'"««'w«  let  me  summarlaa  our  poal- 


Becoitd.  we  must  Improve  our  own  example 
aa  a  aodaty  dedicated  to  Justice. 

Tblrd.  we  should  adopt  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion la  daaUng  wltb  vloUtors— tbe  authori- 
tarian letsua  tbe  totalitarian  regime. 

Foartb.  and  flnaUy,  It  Is  Imperative  tbat 
we  *—»"*■*»  tbe  credentlala  and  programs  of 
tba  opposttton.  aa  well  aa  tbe  government — 
we  moat  eee  dearly  what  change  portends 
for  bnmaa  rl^ta  In  tbe  future. 

PmoUaally  ipaakl^.  tbla  means  tbat  policy 
on  btnaaa  rlgbta  must  ba  Integrated  into  tbe 
apbere  at  dlploniaey.  not  pursued  as  if  It 
wen  tba  only  virtus  In  a  foreign  policy  ot 
snasloB  and  public  pronouBoement.  We  must 
alao  develop  a  balance  between  prtrate  per- 
I  and  poblle  pronounoement.  We  must 
for  reaolta   tban  for   rbetorlc. 


Concern  for  buman  rights  la  compatible. 
Inrtaert  integral  to  o\u  national  interest:  We 
have  great  prlnclplea  to  defend  and  a  great 
example  to  give  the  world. 

Human  rights  remains  a  major  focus  of  our 
foreign  policy,  eapedally  wben  we  are  beeet 
today  by  tbe  overriding  lasue  of  bow  to  stem 
tbe  advance  of  tbe  siieiiites  of  buman  rights. 

We  sbould  not  adopt  an  undifferentiated 
attitude  towards  violations  and  violators;  we 
should  ^pose  tbe  esUbllabment  of  totau- 
tarlan  reglmea;  we  sbould  encourage  tbe  evo- 
lution of  aatborltarlan  reglmea  toward  a 
more  humane  society. 

We  can  advance  buman  rights  more  effec- 
Uvely  tban  before,  through  tbe  Integration 
of  human  rlgbta  efforts  Into  our  diplomacy, 
pride  In  our  aoblevements.  and  defense  of  our 
positions. 

under  tbe  Preeldent's  leadership,  we  have 
begun  tbe  arduous  procees  of  rebuilding  our 
fief  en  see  and  organising  a  more  robust  re- 
•utanoe  to  international  aggression.  A  con- 
cern for  human  rlgbta.  bereft  of  an  effective 
defense  poeture  and  strong  alliances.  Is  re- 
duced eventually  to  a  hectoring  of  tboee  we 
can  Influence — our  friends — and  not  tboee 
whoee  reaction  we  fear— our  adversarlee.  Tbe 
strength  of  tbe  Atlantic  and  Pacific  allies  re- 
mains, and  must  endure,  as  our  primary 
project. 

As  we  stand  on  the  tbreabold  of  the  last 
decades  of  tbe  twentieth  oenttiry,  tbe  free 
communltlee  of  the  Atlantic  and  tbe  Pacific 
cannot  afford  to  pass  tbe  time  away  in  use- 
less discussion  of  willpower  when  tbe  lasue  Is 
really  quite  different :  Tbe  clear  thinking  tbat 
precedes  and  guldea  decisive  action.  Church- 
ill waa  reported  to  have  remarked:  "Tbe  en- 
during problem  of  International  relations  U 
th*t  wben  nations  have  been  strong,  they 
have  not  always  been  Just,  and  when  tbey 
have  sought  to  be  Just,  tbey  have  not  always 
been  strong."  Let  It  be  said  of  us  that  when 
we  were  strong,  we  were  also  Just,  and  when 
we  sotigbt  to  be  Just,  we  were  also  strong. 

BiaxMO  TO  TKS  DEnanK  or  Bamer  Lxfxvxx 
(By  John  O'SuUlvan) 

"A  lie  can  be  half-way  round  the  world 
before  tbe  truth  has  even  got  its  boots  on," 
said  former  British  Prime  Minister  James 
Cailagtaan  (quoting  someone?)  last  year.  Ibe 
campaign  against  Ernest  Lefever.  whom  the 
Reagan  administration  has  nominated  to  be 
assistant  secretary  of  state  for  human  rights. 
Illustrates  this  remark  to  macabre  perfec- 
tion. 

It  began  fairly  enough.  That  austere  Jour- 
nal, The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  broke 
tbe  story  of  Dr.  Lefever's  likely  appointment 
wltb  a  balanced  preeentatlon  of  bis  virtues 
and  drawbacks.  He  waa  deecrlbed  wltb  neu- 
tral accuracy  as  a  "conservative  scholar."  His 
more  controversial  remarks — for  instance, 
that  South  Africa  should  be  accepted  as  "a 
full-fledged  partner"  in  tbe  struggle  against 
Soviet  expansionism — were  on  display.  And 
the  dlfferencea  between  bis  predeoeeeor's, 
Ms.  Patt  Derlan's,  approach  to  human  rights 
were  fully  outlined.  A  supporter  ot  the  Gar- 
ter administration's  policy  on  human  rights 
might  have  well  been  persxuuled  that  Dr. 
Lefever  ougtat  not  be  entrusted  wltb  this 
sensitive  responsibility.  But  Dr.  Lefever  him- 
self bad  no  reason  to  complain  tbat  be  bad 
been  misquoted,  misrepresented  or  otherwise 
mlshanrtled- 

Tben  tbe  lada  down  at  tbe  agitprop  fac- 
tory got  to  work. 

Tbey  first  set  about  fashioning  some  use- 
ful terminology.  In  his  Washington  Po^ 
news  report  (February  6),  John  Ooshko 
dealgnated  Dr.  Lefever  as  an  "ultraoonserva- 
tlve."  Now,  this  Is  a  term  worth  pondering. 
It  Is  hardly  a  neutral  deecrlptlon  vised  by 
people  of  every  opinion,  like  "Republican"  or 


"Damoorat."  Still  leas  la  It  a  fftvorable  apltbet 
like  "oompaaalonate"  or  "oonoamad."  If  you 
doubt  this,  ask  a  almple  quaatlon:  would 
anyone  ever  daserlbe  himasif  as  an  ultra- 
conaarvattvef  No  one  would  dream  of  doing 
so  becauaa  tbe  word  la  obviously  an  attack 
maaquaradlng  aa  an  explanation.  It  has  ovar- 
tonaa  at  barab,  narrow,  skinflint,  savage. 
Ultrauoiiaei  iatltas  are  to  be  found  not  in 
administrations,  but  In  Juntaa.  But  the  word 
caught  on  all  tba  same. 

Tbe  National  OatboUc  Beportar  varied 
things  sllghUy  wltb  "areboonaervatlve"— 
perbapa  ao  tbe  writers  might  claim.  If  erttl- 
daed,  tbat  tbey  Intandad  •  rsfarenoa  to  arcb- 
hlahopa  rather  than  aroh-crlmlnals 
uouaiiui.  aFtiMBia 

These  doubtful  epithets  bad  appeared  In 
supposedly  impartial  news  raports.  But  tbey 
soon  emigrated  to  their  natural  breeding 
grounda  In  tbe  editorial  pagea.  An  editorial 
la  The  National  OathoUo  Baglater  hedged  Its 
beta  wltb  tbe  deecrlptlon  "an  ultraoonserv»- 
tlve  scholar."  This  Is  an  example  of  the 
literary  device  of  oxymoron,  aa  In  "dark 
blonde"  or  "fun  ayatoUab." 

But  a  New  Tork  Times  editorial  returned 
to  the  stark  simplicity  of  "ultraoonservatlve," 
adding,  for  good  measure,  "who  sneers  at 
existing  policy  as  sentimental  nonsense  and 
bellevea  It  Is  a  profound  error  to  embarrass 
aUlea,  however  repreeslve,  with  talk  of  habeas 
corpus."  Reuters  news  sgency  quoted  this 
Judgment  In  Its  wldely-dretdated  news  sum- 
mary of  tbe  affair. 

Not  long  afterward,  a  second  editorial  In 
the  Times,  while  still  opposing  Dr.  Lefever's 
nomination,  solemnly  adjudicated  tbat  bis 
views  were  "not  frivolous  and  .  .  .  worthy  of 
debate."  Which  suggests  dther  that  The  New 
Tork  Times  thinks  that  habeas  corpus  Is  a 
debatable  issue  or  that  Its  editorial  writer 
cannot  remember  what  he  wrote  three  weeks 
earlier. 

Next  to  take  up  tbe  matter  were  oolunm- 
Ists.  Here,  however,  different  standards  ap- 
ply. Like  dons,  columnists  delight  to  bark 
and  bite.  They  are  $uppo$ed  to  be  argumen- 
tative, prejudiced,  opinionated,  cantanker- 
ous. Some  like  Hugh  Sldey  and  Patrick 
Buchanan  took  Dr.  Lefever's  side.  So  what 
reason  could  there  be  for  objecting  to  tbe 
attacks  launched  by  coltunnlsts  like  Mary 
McOrory  and  Carl  Rowan? 

Well,  criticism  Is  one  thing:  wide-eyed, 
reckless  exaggeration  something  else  entirely. 
Miss  McOrory  in  her  Washington  Star  col- 
umn, for  Instance,  stated  simply:  "Lefever  is 
against  them"  (I.e.  human  rights).  Now,  to 
be  against  human  rights  tout  court  is  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  arbitrary  arrest,  Imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  murder  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple: Tbe  number  of  people  who  might  rea- 
sonably be  categorized  thus  is  short  and.  In  a 
perverse  way,'ttlstlngulBbed :  Hitler,  Pol  Pot, 
Stalin,  Mao,  Idl  Amln  and  a  few  others.  To 
put  among  this  bloody  company  the  precise 
academic  figure  of  Dr.  Lefever,  drawing  bis 
fine  sgonlzed  distinctions  between  those  bu- 
man rights  which  have  a  universal  applica- 
tion and  ttaoae  which  arise  from  spedfic  po- 
UUcal  traditions  m  tbe  West.  U  really  rather 
ridiculous. 

Nor  was  such  passionate  nonsense  confined 
to  Journalists.  It  came  also  from  spokesmen 
for  "the  human  rights  community." 

Mr.  Edward  Berger — the  Interfalth  Center 
on  Corporate  Responsibility  Infant  Formula 
Boycott  Program  Director  (wow!) — said  In 
relation  to  Dr.  Lefever's  appointment:  "Tbe 
new  policy  appears  to  be,  'We  dont  care  what 
you  do  as  long  as  you  buy  arms,  kill  com- 
munists and  maintain  low  tariffs  for  U.& 
Imports.'" 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs.'  which 
The  National  CatboUc  Reporter  deecrlbed  as 
"a  religious  and  labor-backed  buman  rights 
organization."  went  still  further.  It  Issued  a 
"reeearch  memorandum"  on  Dr.  Lefever 
which  was  Inaocuiate  to  tbe  point  of  sur- 
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reaUam.  AaMing  its  dottier  aaiertlons  were 
that  Dr.  LafOTer  bad  Uved  la  cauaa  (be  baa 
never  even  Tlslted  there):  tbat  ba  visited 
South  Africa  19  tlmas  la  l9TI-7»— to  receive 
bis  orders?  (m  faot,  ba  paid  oaljr  tbtea  vlalta 
during  tbat  period) :  that  be  want  to  Ouato- 
mala  uadar  tbe  auq>loaa  cC  tba  Aatlgoa  de 
Pala,  a  group  Unkad  to  "death  squad"  aeUvlty 
there  (In  faet.  he  visited  OoatamaU  for  tbe 
Brookings  Institution  under  contract  to  tba 
XJB,  government) ;  and  so  on. 
mAoiHATivx  aLUia 

At  least,  though,  tbeee  Imaginative  alurs 
were  remotely  connected  wltb  Dr.  I^ever's 
views  on  human  rights.  Other  allegations 
were  dealgaad  to  oaat  a  vague  doubt  on 
hU  general  honesty.  It  waa  aaacrted— and 
tboughtieesly  repeated  by  some  colunmlata— 
that  the  Sthlca  and  Public  Policy  Center,  of 
which  Dr.  Lefever  waa  dlxeetor  uatll  bis 
nomination,  waa  secretly  financed  by  South 
Africa.  Haa  any  evldaaoe  beea  produced  to 
support  this  serious  charge  which  be  firmly 
denlee?  Not  a  shred.  If  Dr.  Lefever  were  aot 
an  "ultraooaservatlve,"  there  would  have 
been  sympatbetto  crlaa  of  "MtK^artbylsm" 
long  before  now. 

The  net  effect  of  aU  this  baa  been  to  pro- 
duce a  caricature  of  Dr.  Lefever  wblcb  might 
have  appealed,  complete  with  top  bat  and 
walstcoast  covered  with  dollar  signs.  In 
ITroAcodll.  Indeed,  /svestte's  report  of  his 
nomination,  wblcb  referred  to  him  merely  as 
"extreme  rigbt  wing"  and  a  "firm  supporter 
of  military  dlcUtors,"  was  rather  mild  In 
comparison  to  tbe  volcanic  eruptions  from 
tbe  "buman  rights  community." 
caouMDs  voa  oppositioii 

Tou  may  object,  however,  that  there  must 
be  some  reasonable  grounds  for  opposing  his 
nomination.  And,  of  course,  there  are.  His 
actual  opinions  on  the  human  rights  policy, 
though  palest  mauve  compared  to  tboee  at- 
tributed to  him,  are  controversial  enough. 
He  favors,  fbr  Instance,  an  approach  tbat 
would  offer  much  quieter  and  more  re- 
strained criticism  of  human  rlgbta  by  UB. 
allies.  This  Is  anathema  to  tboee  who  would 
treat  with  strict  imparUallty  weak  and 
powerful  nations,  rich  and  poor,  alllee  and 
enemies.  Miss  Derlan  herself  endorssd  this 
view  when,  attacking  Dr.  Lefever'a  tilt 
against  totabtarlan  enemlea  like  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  she  said:  "It  has  to  be  a  global  ptfllcy. 
It  must  be  applied  through  tbe  conduct  is 
foreign  affairs." 

Fine  wonfe — but,  as  Is  well-known,  fine 
words  butter  no  parsnips.  Waa  Miss  Derlaat 
policy  applied  quite  so  unselecUvely  In  prac- 
tice? The  answer  was  provided  by  Mr.  Henry 
Rosin  who.  In  a  reader'a  letter  to  tbe  Balti- 
more Sun.  revealed  the  following  train  of 
events.  Two  years  after  tbe  start  of  tbe 
horrifying  mass  murders  In  Cambodia,  In  tbe 
summer  of  19T7,  Mr.  Bosln  taad  written  to 
President  Carter  aaklng  bim  why  be  was  not 
speaking  out  on  tbeee  atrodtles.  Several 
months  later,  he  received  a  reply  from  Hod- 
ding  Carter  m  (who  Is  the  husband  of  Miss 
Derlan),  excusing  the  sUenoe  of  tbe  XJA. 
government  on  grotmds  tbat  tbe  United 
States,  having  no  leverage,  could  do  nothing 
about  Cambodia. 

CAMBODIA  XXASCPIX 

This  was  patently  untrue  becauae,  aa  Mr. 
Roeln  points  out,  "the  Cambodlana  were  In 
the  U.N.  where  the  Issuss  could  have  been 
raised,  and  their  main  suppliers,  tbe  Chl- 
neee,  were  eager  for  doeer  ties  wltb  tbe  UB." 

It  Is  Interesting  tbat.  at  the  very  same 
time.  Dr.  Letever  was  writing  articles  critical 
of  the  media's  failure  to  report  tbeee  cruel 
events  adequately  and  condudlng:  "Where 
Is  the  condemnation  of  the  murder  of  a  mil- 
lion people?"  Is  It  any  wonder  tbat  be  har- 
bors contempt  tat  the  Oarter/Derlan  rlgbta 
approach  and  ita  vaunted  Impartiality? 

And  what  Intereet  do  I  have  In  all  tbla? 
Simply  that  I  am  tbe  editor  of  tbe  m«g— ina. 


Policy  Bevlew,  in  which  Dr.  Lefever  outlined 
bia  vlava  on  Mr.  Carter's  btunan  rights 
policy.  I  thought  I  bad  better  mention  tbat. 
Otherwise  tbe  "buman  rights  community" 
might  accuse  me  of  genodde. 


It  surely  acts  as  if  It  had  accepted  a  contract 
from  the  Arabs  to  do  as  much  i*^mm^  ^g 
possible  to  the  nation's  supply  of  energy. 


THET  nND  A  WAY 

"hit.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amusing,  satirical  column  by  Mr. 
Abe  Mellinkoir,  columnist  for  the  San 
Fkandsco  Chronicle  about  the  orors 
which  the  Sierra  Club  has  been  making 
with  regard  to  snaU  darters,  the  Alaskan 
caribou,  and  fishing  c^  the  California 
coast. 

X  would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  orda«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid, 
as  follows: 

Thct  Fmo  A  Wat 

Once  more,  tbe  Sierra  Club  Is  acting  very 
uppity  toward  their  friends,  tbe  dumb  ani- 
mals. Tlie  trouble  with  tbe  bureaucrats  who 
run  tbe  dub  Is  their  continual  over-estimat- 
ing tbe  dtunbnees  of  dumb  animals. 

Consider  tbe  plight  of  the  snail  darters.  For 
three  years  the  Sierra  Club  and  its  environ- 
mental allies  stalled  tbe  completion  of  the 
mighty  TeUlco  Dam  in  Tennessee.  Against 
tbe  political  dout  of  Senator  Howard  Baker, 
the  Slerrans  waved  tbe  Imminent  demise  of 
aU  three-Inch  snail  darters. 

FlxuOly  Senator  Baker  prevailed.  He  got  his 
dam.  Tbe  waters  rose  and  destroyed  tbe  nat- 
ural habitat  of  the  darter.  But  tbe  fish  should 
not  be  taken  eo  Ughtly.  Plenty  of  them  have 
now  been  discovered  83  miles  from  the  dam. 
Nobody  knows  how  they  got  there.  And  the 
darters  have  declined  to  issue  a  definitive 
statement.  Neither  has  the  dub  apologized. 

Tbe  miscalculation  on  tbe  darter  foUows  a 
mightier  mistake  about  the  caribou.  Riding 
on  tbe  backs  of  tbeee  stately  animals — ^no 
mean  feat  In  Itself — the  club  fought  tbe 
construction  of  tbe  Alaska  Plpdlne.  The 
above-ground  sections  of  the  project  would 
block  the  annual  migrations  of  tbe  caribou. 

This  wotild  BO  disturb  both  their  sex  life 
.  and  eating  habits  that  the  q>ede8  would  van- 
ish. But  somebody  forgot  to  tell  the  caribou. 
Determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  either  sex 
or  food,  tbey  have  quietly  found  proper 
places  to  cross  the  pipeline.  There  Is  even 
some  evidence  tbat,  if  given  the  chance,  they 
mlgbt  buy  eome  sharee  In  the  big  money- 


FaUure  to  block  hydroelectric  power  In  the 
Bast  and  oU  In  Alaska  has  not  lessened  the 
spirit  of  tbe  Slerrans.  Currently  they  are 
fighting  the  plan  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  drill  for  oil  off  the  California  coast. 
Ilie  strategic  objective  of  depriving  the  coun- 
try of  needed  energy  is  tbe  same.  But  there 
is  a  slick  change  in  tactics.  Now  tbe  call  is 
not  to  save  the  lives  of  our  leeser  cousins  of 
tbe  sea,  but  rather  to  send  more  of  them  to 
tbalr  death  In  the  nets  of  fishermen. 

Tbe  dub  Insists  tbat  drilling  would  destroy 
our  fishing  Industry.  But  no  explanation  has 
bean  fortboomlng  why  platforms  off  tbe 
r.wHrfMiM.  coast  have  not  hurt  tbe  fish  at  all. 
Quite  tbe  contrary.  Tbdr  numbers  have  mul- 
UpUed  and  the  fishermen  have  profited. 

If  the  Slerrans  tbemsdves  are  not  confused 
by  ^1  this,  they  are  certainly  confusing  tbe 
rest  of  us.  Are  tbey  saying  tbat  our  fish  are 
too  dumb  to  adapt  to  a  modest  change  In 
their  environment?  Or  do  they  fed  that  our 
aea  '•■p*^'"?  are  too  Incompetent  to  avoid 
eraahlng  into  a  drilling  platform? 

rm  happy  that  some  of  my  best  friends 
are  members  of  the  Sierra  Club.  Otherwise  I 
might  fed  It  Is  nothing  but  a  front  for  OPEC. 


PARLIAMENTARY    SYMPOSTOM    ON 
ENXaiOY  AMD  THE  ECC»fOMY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10  and  11, 1  represented  the  U.S.  Senate 
at  a  Parliamentary  Symposium  on 
Energy  and  the  Economy.  The  sympo- 
sium was  organised  by  the  OECD  and 
the  International  Energy  Agency  and 
was  held  at  the  OECD  headquarters  in 
R'ance. 

Hie  participants  were  parliamen- 
tarians from  OECD  member  countries. 
In  addition  to  myself,  the  UJ3.  delegation 
included  Representatives  DnrcEU.,  Or- 
TtHGEx,  Sharp,  Collois,  Swift,  Moos- 
HEAD,  and  Tackk.  Other  OECD  countries 
sending  delegations  were  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany,  Austria,  Belglimi. 
Canada,  Denmark.  %>ain,  Finland. 
France,  Greece.  Ireland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Iceland.  Italy,  Japan.  Luxem- 
burg, Norway,  the  Netherlands.  PortugaL 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  ssrmposium 
was  "Tlie  Energy  Challenge  to  Policy 
Makers:  Changing  Energy  Supply,  Con- 
sequences for  the  Economy  and  Policy 
Responses."  Tbe  symposium  was  divided 
into  ploiary  sessions  and  working  groups. 
Topics  for  the  woridng  groups  were: 

First,  interactions  between  the  energy 
situation  and  policies  and  the  overaU 
economy  with  respect  to  Inflation, 
growth,  employment  and  the  balance  of 
payments. 

Second,  consequences  of  changes  in  the 
international  oil  markets  and  the  im- 
portance of  emergency  preparedness, 
especially  oil  stockpiling. 

Ttiird,  alternatives  to  oil  and  the  dif- 
ficulties with  substituting  nuclear,  coal 
and  synthetic  fuels  for  petroleum. 

Fourth,  energy  as  a  critical  element  in 
international  relations  both  among  the 
industrialized  democracies  and  between 
these  countries  and  the  oil  producing 
and  oil  importing  developing  nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  was  a 
unique  opportunity  to  discuss  critical 
energy  issues  with  parliamentarians 
from  our  most  imiMrtant  allies  and  trad- 
ing partners.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
OECD/IEA  had  hosted  such  a  gathering 
but  the  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
delegates  suggests  that  it  may  not  be  the 
last.  The  reason  why  the  participants 
valued  this  opportunity  for  exchanging 
views  on  energy  is.  I  believe,  that  for  all 
of  us  securing  our  respective  nations' 
energy  futures  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  domestic  policies  alone.  Biergy  is  first 
and  foremost  an  international  issue.  It 
requires  the  develonment  of  economic, 
foreign  and  defense  policies  that  extend 
beyond  national  borders  and  that  are 
sensitive  to  the  inevitability  of  continu- 
ing strategic  as  well  as  economic  inter- 
dependence. 

While  I  did  not  alwajrs  share  tiie  views 
of  my  OECD  coUeaguee.  our  dlscnsiriflns 
contributed  to  my  understanding  of 
European  and  Japanese  perceptians  of 
the  international  energy  problem.  Tbey 
also  confirmed  my  belief  in  the  para- 
mount imp<Mtance  of  U.S.  leadership  in 
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dertioptnc  the  amtf.  fordgn  and  de- 
fense policies  needed  to  manace  rectir- 
rent  threats  to  our  collective  economic 
and  national  security. 

MMny  OBCD  paiiiamentarlans  believe 
that  reaohitlon  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
pute and  the  Palestinian  question  Is  cen- 
tral to  the  security  of  their  oil  supplies, 
■me  prevalence  of  this  belief  is  impor- 
tant. But  as  the  revolution  in  Iran  and 
the  Iraq-Iran  war  demonstrated,  thlsbe- 
Uef  must  be  shandy  distinguished  from 
the  reality  that  other  conflicts  Internal 
to  the  region  are  much  more  threatening 
to  the  OulTs  stability  and  the  security 
of  oQ  supplies.  Resolution  of  the  Arab- 
Isradl  dispute  would,  at  best,  remove 
only  one  of  several  important  sources  of 
tension  and  insecurity. 

Eqtnlly  threatening  are  the  direct  op- 
portunities that  turmoil  in  Iran  and  the 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  create  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  long 
sought  to  exercise  their  influence  in.  if 
not  contnd  over,  various  countries  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region.  America,  its  alliee 
and  our  friends  in  the  Middle  East  must 
rapidly  come  to  terms  with  a  new  stra- 
tegic reality:  Namely,  the  Soviet  Union's 
enhanced  capacity  to  project  its  power  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region.  And  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Iran -Iraq  conflict,  the 
Soviets  will  be  interested  in  inserting 
themsrives  into  any  discussion  of  oil  se- 
curity. Were  they  to  become  coguarantors 
ot  the  oil  supply  for  the  industrialized 
wmld.  a  signiflcant  advantage  would 
have  shifted  to  the  Soviets'  favor.  That 
is  why  the  IndustrialiBed  nations  must 
agree  to  preempt  Soviet-sponsored  peace 
initiatives  in  the  region.  For  stabilization 
of  the  gulf  on  Soviet  terms  would  give 
them  control  of  the  economic  destiny 
of  the  industrial  democracies. 

Many  of  the  OECD  countries  resist 
this  truth.  It  is  therefore  up  to  U.S.  lead- 
ership to  persuade  them  of  these  stra- 
tegic realities. 

Most  of  the  OECD  parliamentarians 
believed  that  their  energy  security  can 
be  slgniflcantly  enhanced  by  negotiating 
separate  supply  agreements  with  oil  pro- 
ducing countries,  even  if  these  agree- 
ments require  them  to  make  cosftly  po- 
litical and  economic  concessions. 

In  my  Judgment,  their  sense  of  se- 
curity is  illusory.  A  special  relationship 
with  Iraq  did  not  help  Prance  procure 
ofl  when  the  Iran-Iraq  war  broke  out. 
But  French  willingness  to  supply  Iraq 
with  sensitive  nuclear  technologv  in  ex- 
change for  access  to  oil  may  have  in- 
creased the  danger  to  all  of  us  from  the 
spread  <rf  nuclear  weapons  capability.  At 
the  same  time,  relying  on  special  rela- 
tionships to  reduce  vulnerability  to 
energy  supply  disruptions  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  fuel  competition  for  access  to  oil 
and  could  Impose  severe  strains  on  the 
Western  Alliance  In  the  decade  ahead. 

Several  of  the  OECD  countries  also  ap- 
pear to  discount  the  risks  inherent  in  in- 
creiued  dependence  on  Soviet  energy 
supplies.  They  are  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  unless  thev  take 
strong  actions — such  as  fue'  switching 
capacity— to  reduce  the  additional  vul- 
neraMUtar    this    dependence    creates — 


steps  that  make  the  true  cost  of  the 
energy  much  higher— the  U.S.S.R.  could 
substantUUy  strengthen  its  economic  In- 
fluence over  Western  Europe.  This,  In 
turn,  could  inhibit  Europe  frMn  cooper- 
ating with  the  United  States  in  poUUcal. 
economic  and  even  military  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  European  and 
Canadian  parliamentarians  are  gen- 
erally much  more  sensitive  than  many 
U.S.  policymakers  to  the  urgency  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  rising  oil 
prices  create  for  the  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  for  the  international 
economy  and  financial  system.  They  are 
also  much  more  supportive  than  most 
U.S.  legislators  of  substantially  increased 
investment  in  LDC  energy  development 
through  multilateral  institutions  like 
the  World  Bank.  They  regard  our  with- 
drawing support  for  the  World  Bank 
energy  program  as  shortsighted  and 
counterproductive. 

Most  of  the  parliamentarians  appear 
willing  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  ESA 
emergency  oil  sharing  agreement  to 
manage  a  severe  supply  disruption.  Yet 
they  question  whether  they  can  count  on 
the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obl'.ga- 
tions  under  the  sharing  program.  And 
they  are  concerned  that  erosion  of  the 
multinational  oil  companies'  control  over 
the  world  petroleum  market  may  mean 
the  program  is  effectively  dead. 

Despite  these  concerns,  there  was  scant 
agreement  with  my  argument  that  since 
markets  allocate  resources  more  efll- 
ciently  than  government  bureaucracies, 
the  proper  division  of  responsibilitv 
should  be  to  let  markets  allocate  and 
governments  address  the  distributional 
inequities  that  are  exacerbated  by  sud- 
den sharp  increases  In  the  price  of  oil. 

What  this  lack  of  agreement  indicates 
is  that  the  OECD  approach  to  supply 
cutoffs  is  driven  by  CMicepts  that  many 
in  the  United  States  now  consider  dis- 
credited. It  also  points  up  the  impor- 
tance of  much  more  effective  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  OECD  na- 
tions in  prepiaring  for  energy  emergen- 
cies. But  apart  from  agreeing  on  the 
need  for  high  stocks,  we  do  not  even 
have  a  common  set  of  objectives. 

We  are.  then,  at  a  critical  juncture — 
not  just  with  regard  to  programs  for  Im- 
proving emergency  preparedness,  but 
also  to  agreements  tor  the  division  of 
burdens  and  responsibility  within  the 
OECD  and  the  Western  Alliance  for  the 
security  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  Western 
Eim>pe. 

Because  we  face  a  common  danger,  we 
must  develop  a  common  response.  In 
this  effort.  U.S.  leadership  grounded  in  a 
sustainable  consensus  on  what  our  na- 
tional Interest  is.  is  essential. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  minority  leader. 
Senator  Btrd,  and  my  other  cc^eagues 
in  the  Senate  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  represented  them  at  the  Energy 
Symposium.  Following  is  the  text  of  my 
remarks  to  the  Working  Grouo  aa 
Changes  in  the  Oil  Market  and  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  and  a  summary  oi 
the  discussions  from  all  four  working 
groups  as  presented  by  rapp<Mteurs  at 
the  closing  plenary  session. 


RtM»««m  fOB  OSCD/ISA  Smrontm  Wosk- 

XMO  Oboup  2.  UcasoNS  or  tk«  Past  Dbcadb 

(Senator  Bill  Bbablkt,  VSJl.) 

IMIBUIIUCIIOIf 

I  appreclBt*  the  opportunity  to  partld- 
p«t«  In  this  Sympoelum.  

My  remarks  will  focus  on  the  real  energy 
problem:  prepmratlons  for  supply  disrup- 
tions. 

We  h»ve  had  two  recent  experience*  with 
supply  disruptions  from  which  we  can  draw 
conclusions  Bbout  the  behavior  of  world  oil 
prices. 

I  wlU  briefly  examine  the  recent  experi- 
ence with  disruptions,  discuss  the  factors 
thBt  appear  to  determine  world  oil  price*, 
and  finally,  sketch  the  outline  of  a  coordi- 
nated OBCD  emergency  preparedness  strat- 
egy. 

I  look  forward  to  the  dlacuastons  of  the 
working  group. 

Alf  ntTBVBBTATtOM  OP  TRB  DXmBCNCXa  AMOIfO 
BBCBWr  ST7PPLT  DISBTrPrtONB 

The  Arab  embargo  of  1973-74  caught  the 
OECD  unprepared.  Unfortunately  for  the 
U.S.,  It  also  caught  us  In  the  remnants  of  oil 
price  controls  and  allocations  that  were  part 
of  Mr.  Nixon  s  Ill-fated  experiment  with  com- 
prehensive wage  and  price  controls.  As  a 
consequence,  the  U.S.  sat  through  lines  at 
the  gasoline  pump  and  IneiBclent  allocations 
of  reduced  supplies  of  oil. 

Despite  OPEC's  attempts  to  target  the  em- 
bargo on  the  U.S.  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
International  oil  market  reallocated  supplies 
In  such  a  manner  that  all  importing  coun- 
tries shared  the  effects  of  the  embargo  more 
or  less  proportionately.  At  the  outset,  prices 
began  to  rise  in  the  U.S.  and  Holland.  (Price 
controls  In  the  U.S.  applied  only  to  domes- 
tically produced  crude  oil:  refiners  were  al- 
lowed to  pay  any  price  for  Imported  oil ) .  As 
the  U.S.  and  Holland  were  willing  to  pay 
more  for  oil  than  other  nations  whose  sup- 
plies were  not  initially  interrupted,  some  oil 
supplies  moved  toward  the  embar?oed  na- 
tions, assisted  by  management  decisions  of 
major  international  oil  companies.  Only 
later  did  we  realize  that  the  o\\  market  had 
allocated  oil  supplies  among  all  importing 
companies,  thwarting  the  Intent  of  the  tar- 
geted embargo. 

Meanwhile,  the  OECD  countries  responded 
to  the  embargo  by  establishing  the  Interna- 
tional irnergy  Arency  and  its  emergency 
mechanism  for  sharing  oil  supplies  In  the 
event  of  another  targeted  embargo.  Under 
this  syst*m  the  lEA  world  attemnt  to  allo- 
cate oil  Internationally  the  way  our  Federal 
Energy  Administration  tried  to  do  domesti- 
cally: using  regulations. 

Prom  1974  to  1978,  oU  markeu  stabilized. 
Real  prices  fell.  The  U.S.  encouraged  con- 
sumption by  maintaining  controls  on  do- 
mestic oil  prices,  on  companies  reduced  in- 
ventories to  minimum  levels  that  reflected 
seasonal  demand  patterns  and  occasional 
price  Increases  coming  out  of  annual  OPEC 
meetings.  In  late  1977,  inventories  rose  in 
anticipation  of  one  of  these  OPEC  price 
meetings.  When  the  OPEC  ministers  decided 
not  to  raise  their  price,  oil  companies  were 
stuck  with  excess,  high  cost  inventory. 
Stocks  were  subsequently  drawn  down  to 
very  low  levels.  An  unusually  warm  Fall  ex- 
tended the  driving  season,  further  depleting 
Inventory  levels  This  was  the  situation  In 
the  fall  of  1978,  when  the  revolution  began 
in  Iran. 

With  the  revolution,  Iranian  production 
fell  and  never  fully  returned  to  pre-revoiu- 
tlon  levels.  Supply  of  oil  on  the  world  mar- 
ket was  Initially  down  and  temporarily  un- 
certain. Oil  companies  around  the  .world 
realized  the  precarious  nature  of  their  low- 
stock  situation  and  began  to  build  inven- 
tories rapidly.  Hence,  the  volume  of  oil  avail- 
able to  be  consumed — that  Is.  not  going  Into 
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inventory— was  dramatlcaUy  reduced.  Since 
demand  for  oil  is  only  slow  to  cliange.  the 
quantity  demanded  greatly  exceeded  the 
quantity  available  for  consumption.  To  no 
one's  surprise  prlcea  rose.  They  did— from 
$12.70  per  barrel  in  October  1978  to  $21.44  in 
October  1979  and  to  $32  In  September  1980. 
The  spot  market,  reflecting  traders"  expecta- 
tions that  prices  would  rise,  was  quick  to 
register  higher  prices.  Producing  nations, 
seeing  that  their  oil  was  more  valuable  now 
that  demand  was  exceeding  supply,  had  the 
choice  of  either  maintaining  low  contract 
prices  thus  providing  billion  dollar  gifts  to 
oil  companies  and  traders,  or  raising  their 
prices  to  reflect  the  new,  higher  value  of  on 
on  the  world  market.  They  chose  the  .attor. 
Thus,  higher  spot  prices  did  not  cause  higher 
contract  prices:  higher  spot  and  contract 
prices  both  were  caused  by  the  same  phenom- 
enon :  the  imbalance  of  demand  over  supply 
at  lower  prices. 

The  oil  companies  originally  supplied  by 
Iran  were  most  severely  affected  by  the  drop 
In  production:  they  were  most  willing  to 
purchase  supplies  on  short-term  markets.  As 
prices  rose,  supplies  were  allocated  by  the 
international  oil  market,  with  no  help  from 
the  international  regulators.  Meanwhile,  the 
U.S.,  sat  through  more  gas  lines. 

The  large  price  rise  and  relatively  small 
supply  reduction  led  us  all  to  conclude  that 
the  oil  market  was  very  fragUe:  a  small  kick 
would  send  the  price  splrallng.  At  the  time 
we  also  concluded  that  the  spot  market  was 
a  bogeyman  and  began  to  blame  it  for  the 
price  Increases. 

By  September  1980,  inventories  around  the 
world  were  at  record  high  levels.  The  IratUan 
Revolution  had  served  as  a  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  Insecurity  of  our  oil  supplies. 
On  September  22, 1980.  Iraq  Invaded  Iran.  Oil 
production  fell  by  about  the  same  amount  as 
It  had  during  the  Iranian  Revolution.  Again, 
demand  was  unchanged  in  the  short  term. 
But  this  time,  inventories  were  drawn  down 
Instead  of  built  up.  The  ISA  made  state- 
ments encouraging  this  drawdown,  but  no 
one  knows  whether  the  oil  companies  actu- 
ally listened  to  the  lEA.  or  whether  the  IKA 
Is  like  the  ants  on  a  log  floating  down  the 
river;  each  ant  thinks  he's  steering.  In  any 
case.  Inventories  ware  drawn  down  and  the 
price  rose  only  a  few  dollars.  WhUe  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  jiunp  to  conclusions — we've 
made  that  mistake  before — I  think  we  can 
say  that  the  combination  of  high  stocks  at 
the  outset  of  the  disruption,  combined  with 
the  willingness  to  draw  down  these  stocks 
during  the  disruption,  contributed  to  the 
relatively  small  price  Increase  we  observed  on 
the  world  market.  The  oil  companies  were 
willing  to  draw  down  stocks  probably  be- 
cause of  an  expectation  of  higher  output 
from  Saudi  Arabia  and  an  expectation — right 
or  wrong — that  supplies  from  Iran  and  Iraq 
would  return  to  the  market  sooner  rather 
than  later.  Today,  exports  from  Iran  and 
Iraq  are  beginning  to  rise  above  2  mlUion 
barrels  per  day,  and  world  prices  are  even  be- 
glnmng  to  deteriorate. 

so    WHAT    DETEHIIINES    OIL   PBICES,    ANTWAT? 

At  any  given  point  in  time,  the  world  oU 
price  appears  to  be  determined  by  a  complex 
interaction  between  three  factors:  oil  supply, 
oil  demand,  and  the  rate  of  inventory  acumu- 
latlon  or  drawdown.  These  three  factors  can 
all  change,  causing  changes  in  the  world 
price,  but  the  three  factors  change  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  speed. 

Over  the  next  20  years,  of  course,  new  oU 
supplies  wlU  become  Increasingly  expensive 
to  find  and  produce.  This  means  that  long- 
term  prices  wUl  continue  to  rise,  even  whUe 
^hort-term  prices  may  fluctuate  up  and 
down.  However,  short-term  oil  supplies  from 
a  given  oil-producing  country  can  be  Inter- 
rupted overnight.  ReducUons  in  supply  tend 
to  raise  the  price. 


On  the  other  hand,  reductions  In  demand, 
which  tend  to  lower  the  price,  occur  rela- 
tively slowly.  The  level  of  economic  activity 
Is  probably  the  single  most  Important  deter- 
minant of  world  oil  demand  in  the  short  to 
medium  term.  Expanding  economies  demand 
more  oil  than  contracting  ones.  In  econo- 
mists' jargon,  this  is  the  Income  elasticity  of 
demand.  However,  the  price  of  oil  also  has  a 
definite  effect;  as  oil  prices  rise,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  demanded  falls,  slowly  at  first  but 
cumulatively.  As  prices  rise,  consumers  use 
their  automobiles  less  and  turn  down  their 
thermostats  In  the  short  run,  thus  creating 
a  noticeable  reduction  In  demand;  but  over 
time,  consumers  purchase  more  fuel-efficient 
autos  and  insulate  their  homes,  creating 
enormous  reductions  in  demand  and  tending 
to  lower  the  price.  Demand  for  crude  oil  Is 
ultimately  limited  by  the  availability  of  oil 
substitutes,  such  as  shale  oil  and  liquefied 
coal.  Hence,  the  price  of  crude  oil  Is  ulti- 
mately limited  by  the  price  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  oil  substitutes. 

Finally,  Inventory  levels  depend  on  Inven- 
tory holders'  expectations  about  future  oU- 
market  trends.  If  stable  markets  are  ex- 
pected, as  they  were  In  the  1975  to  '78  pe- 
riod, stock  levels  will  be  squeezed  down  by 
competitive  pressures.  The  threat  of  supply 
instabiUty  will  Increase  Inventories.  Simi- 
larly, decisions  to  draw  down  inventories 
win  be  driven  by  expectations  of  future  sup- 
ply availability.  Inventory  drawdowns  will 
tend  to  lower  prices;  accumulations  will 
tend  to  raise  them. 

WHAT  DETESMINES  OIL  PBICES 

Duamc  DisBUPnoNs? 

During  supply  disruptions,  oil  prices  will 
reflect  short-term  changes  in  these  three 
factors:  supply,  demand,  and  changes  in 
inventory.  Supply  can  change  quickly,  caus- 
ing the  disruption.  In  response,  prices  will 
tend  to  rise  quickly.  Contracts  are  now  writ- 
ten for  very  short  terms,  and  prices  are 
changed  freely,  even  retroactively.  The  in- 
evitable price  rise  associated  with  redxiced 
supplies  will  occur  as  countries  express  their 
need  for  oil  by  bidding  In  short-term  oil 
markets.  If  Germany  needs  oil  more  than  the 
U.S.,  for  example,  it  will  place  a  higher  value 
on  the  next  barrel  of  oil  to  become  avail- 
able. Germany  will  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  that  barrel  than  the  U.S.  In  the  absence 
of  international  allocations,  supplies  will 
tend  to  move  from  the  U.S.  to  Germany 
until  the  value  of  the  next  barrel  of  oil  In 
the  U.S.  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
next  barrel  in  Germany.  Prices  in  the  U.S. 
and  Germany  will  then  be  approximately 
equal,  at  a  higher  level  than  before.  This 
process  would  occur  among  all  oil-import- 
ing nations.  Through  this  mechanism  oil 
supplies  would  be  allocated  to  their  high- 
est-valued uses  without  the  need  for  inter- 
national regulators  trying  to  determine  who 
should  get  the  oil.  Competitive  bidding.  long 
excoriated  as  harmful.  Is  the  mechanism  by 
which  scarce  supplies  are  allocated  most  ef- 
flclentlv  among  competing  and  chan^n? 
demands.  Prices  rise  to  reflect  the  new 
scarcity  value  of  smaller  supplies  of  oil. 

During  this  bidding  process,  the  price  of 
oil  during  disruptions  may  rise  above  what 
some  observers  would  describe  as  "rational" 
levels.  Many  people  think  this  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Iranian  Revolution  disruption.  Two 
comments  are  in  order.  First,  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  objectively  specify  what  "rational" 
prices  are.  A  refiner  who  Is  facing  a  very 
expensive  temporary  shutdown  for  lack  of 
crude  oil  may  t>e  very  rational  In  his  bid  of 
$50  per  barrel.  Second,  the  bidding  mecha- 
nism I  described  earlier  works  best  in  the 
absence  of  panic.  Panic  is  best  avoided  by 
holding  large  emergency  reserves. 

In  response  to  the  higher  prices  brought 
about  by  the  reduced  supplies,  the  quantity 
demanded  will  fall,  tending  to  moderate  the 


price  Increase.  If  the  OECD  demands  fewer 
barrels,  the  level  to  which  p-«^»«  -<•■•  i( 
lower.  But  because  demand  cannot  gener- 
ally fall  as  qulc'..ly  as  aupplies.  priced  wiU 
rl3e  somewhat,  and  will  stay  at  higher  levels 
until  demand  diops  or  suoplies  return  to 
pre-d'srupMon  levels. 

Inventory  build-ups  can  exacerbate  the 
upward  pressure  on  price  caused  by  the  loss 
of  supplies,  and  Inventory  drawdown  can 
reinforce  the  price-moderating  effects  of  de- 
mand reductions.  During  the  Iranian  Revo- 
lution, world  supply  dropped,  inventories 
were  built  up;  I>oth  contributed  to  the  large 
price  rise.  During  the  Iran  and  Iraq  war,  sup- 
ply dropped,  but  inventories  were  drawn 
down;  price  rose  only  moderately. 

WHAT    ABE    THE    IMPLICATIONS    FOB    KMCBCeNCT 
POLICY? 

First  and  most  Importantly,  the  value  of 
high  levels  of  inventory  is  crystal  clear.  The 
very  existence  of  high  stocks  during  the 
Iran/Iraq  war  helped  to  avoid  the  panic  that 
hit  during  the  Iranian  revolution.  During 
the  Iran/Iraq  war,  refiners  were  not  In  im- 
mediate danger  of  closing  down;  they  could 
afford  to  rely  on  Inventory,  while  making  an 
occasional  purchase  on  the  spot  market.  The 
very  existence  of  large  Inventories  together 
with  surge  production  In  oil  producing  coiui- 
trles  appears  to  have  put  a  cap  on  expecta- 
tions of  future  price  Increases,  so  specula- 
tive bidding  was  reduced.  Finally,  the  tanks 
were  full,  so  even  If  they  had  wanted  to  buy 
oil,  buyers  would  have  had  to  resort  to  high- 
cost  storage. 

The  collective  benefits  of  oil  stockpUes  can 
Increase  If  OECD  countries  build  and  draw 
down  their  reserves  together.  If  one  nation 
draws  down  its  reserve  during  a  disruption. 
It  benefits  from  the  capital  gain  from  the 
sale  of  the  oil  and  the  lower  world  price 
that  results.  AU  other  oil-importing  nations 
also  benefit  from  the  lower  world  price,  even 
If  they  do  not  draw  down  their  reserves. 
However,  whether  or  not  other  nations  co- 
operate, each  nation  will  be  better  off  if  it 
actually  uses  its  reserve  during  large  dis- 
ruptions. It  has  no  rational  incentive  to 
hesitate,  waiting  for  other  nations  to  join 
in.  If  all  OECD  nations  drawn  down  their 
reserves  in  concert  the  benefits  to  each  and 
every  country  would  be  greater  than  If  any 
one  nation  drew  down  alone. 

Second,  the  existing  emergency  sharing 
mechanism  appears  to  respond  to  the  per- 
ceived problem  of  1973,  not  the  problems  we 
are  most  likely  to  face  in  the  1980s.  The 
current  mechanism  is  designed  to  protect 
individual  countries  from  targeted  embar- 
goes. As  we  have  seen,  during  all  three  dis- 
ruptions of  the  197DS,  market  forces  tended 
to  move  supplies  to  their  highest-valued 
uses  via  the  normal  bidding  mechanism.  A 
new  lEA  emergency  sharing  mechanism 
might  be  considered  that  would  use  these 
market  forces  rather  than  attempt  to  re- 
place tbem.  The  lEA  role  could  attempt  to 
address  problems  that  market  forces  ignore: 
specifically,  differences  in  wealth  of  nations. 

We  should  be  very  clear  about  the  problem 
we  are  asking  the  lEA  to  solve.  If  we  think 
that  the  problem  U  that  the  market  wUl 
produce  an  inelBcient  aUocatlon  of  oU  and 
that  a  bureaucracy  will  do  a  Ijetter  Job.  that's 
one  thing.  I  should  merely  point  out  that  the 
U.S.  has  painfxilly  learned  that  bureaucracies 
do  not  allocate  oil  suppUes  very  well.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  problem  we  are  asking  the 
lEA  to  solve  is  that  less  developed  countries 
are  unable  to  participate  in  the  oU  market, 
then  the  best  response  might  not  be  to  aUo- 
oate  all  oil  among  all  nations,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Perhaps  the  lEA  could  broker  emer- 
pencv  loans  between  oil  producing  nations 
who  will  have  large  balance  of  trade  sur- 
pluses and  LDC's  who  will  have  large  balance 
of  payments  deficits.  There  may  be  other 
financial  or  nonflnanclal  options  that  the 
lEA  should  consider  that  are  less  drastic 
than  full-scale  aUocatlons.  Over  the  longer 
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niB.  aU  oU  Importing  <sountrl««.  both  In- 
dustrtaUMd  Mdd  d«v«loplng.  would  reap  Urg« 
btiMflta  tram  •tgnlfloaaUy  lncr«M«d  invwt- 
0Mat  In  pctroUum  •zplontlon  in  th«  LOCi. 

OoDMXBS  !»«•  bMn  ralaad  About  the  kbll- 
Ity  of  OHrlnt  Iokm  to  »Uoc*t«  tuppliM  in 
U|bt  of  tlM  TMl«ty  of  UMI-UM  oT  dwttnatton 
raBtrleUOBS  now  bdng  impoMd  by  producing 
DAttoDB.  tefrnattonal  oU  oompanlM  now 
control  \mt  tban  h«U  of  the  intanwUonklly 
traded  oU.  down  from  nearly  M  percent  In 
\Vn.  But  the  decline  of  control  by  the  big 
oil  eoBV«nlea  cotncldee  with  the  increesed 
rata  of  Independent  traders,  unaller  oil  com- 
panies, and  govamment.  The  greater  the 
numbvr  of  acton,  the  eaaler  it  wUl  be  for 
market  forcee  to  more  euppUea  around,  un- 
cneumbarad  by  political  oonatralnte.  Simi- 
larly, even  If  destination  restrictions  on 
erode  oU  ar*  binding  (and  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  wUl  be)  refined  product  trade 
wUl  develop  rapidly.  The  cost  of  creating 
theae  new  markeU  wUl  not  be  trivial;  bow- 
ever  I  suggest  that  they  may  be  lees  than  the 
coat  of  International  allocaUon  mechanisms. 
At  leMt  they  should  be  examined.  The  les- 
g^^M  Of  the  past  decade  push  up  toward  de- 
oentraUaed  market-oriented  emergency  shar- 
ing medianlsms.  away  from  bureaucratlcally 
oentrallMd  onee. 

The  third  implication  for  emergency  policy 
ooncems  the  spot  market.  I  think  this  is  a 
red  herring  that  diverts  our  attention  from 
more  Important  Issues,  such  as  stockpiling. 
Increaaea  In  the  spot  price  do  not  cause 
higher  contract  prices.  The  spot  market  Is 
simply  an  espreeslon  of  many  people's  expec- 
Utlons  about  future  oU  supply  and  price. 
Putting  danips  on  the  spot  market  will  not 
change  thew  expectaUons.  Indeed,  bv  shut- 
ting off  the  safety  valve  provided  by  the  spot 
market,  such  rertrlctlong  may  be  counterpro- 
ductive. By  puttlnK  a  Hd  on  the  pressure 
cooker,  we  mlRht  increase  the  nrobabllttv  of 
an  explosion.  The  way  to  avoid  pressure  on 
the  spot  market  la  to  store  oil  In  advance  of 
supply  disruptions. 

FlnallT.  the  slow  but  sure  demand  re- 
sponse to  hlKher  prlcea  Imolles  an  important 
role  for  actions  that  can  facilitate  or  encour- 
ave  fuel  switching  and  conservation.  By  re- 
straining demand  and  thereby  lowering  the 
price  reaulred  to  equilibrate  world  demand 
and  supply.  OBCD  nations  can  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  damaging  transfer  of 
wealth  that  will  Inevitably  occur.  The  price 
rise  triggered  by  the  drop  In  world  supply 
will  Itself  Initiate  a  reduction  In  quanUty 
demanded.  Clearly,  we  should  not  hold  oil 
prices  below  market  levels  as  the  U.S.  has 
done  In  the  past.  We  have  studied  proposals 
to  raise  consumer  prices  above  market  levels 
by  Imposing  Import  tariffs  on  oil.  By  raising 
the  price  to  consumers  above  market  levels, 
a  disruption  tariff  would  cause  consumers  to 
demand  even  leas  Imported  oil.  thereby  tak- 
ing some  additional  pressure  off  the  world 
price.  To  the  degree  the  world  price  Is  lower 
with  the  tariff  than  without  It.  all  oll-lm- 
portlng  nations  would  pay  out  less  for  their 
ImgMrtad  oU.  If  the  tariff  revenuea  were 
quickly  recycled  into  the  economies  of  OECD 
nations,  this  proposal  could  have  balance  of 
payment  benefits  that  exceed  the  costs  of 
oil  priced  above  market  levels. 

We  should  also  realize  that  other  actions 
to  reduce  demand — earless  Sundays,  ration- 
ing, other  mandatory  restrictions — are  less 
eOclent  attempts  to  Implicitly  raise  the  price 
that  consumers  face  above  the  market  levels. 
Raising  the  price  too  far  above  the  market — 
prohibiting  the  use  of  automobiles,  as  an  ex- 
treme example — clearly  Imposes  costs  In  ex- 
cess of  beneflU.  Like  stock  drawdown,  co- 
ordlnated  demand  restraint  actions  by  all 
OBCD  nations  are  far  more  effective  and 
beneficial  than  individual  i-tinns 
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anroNsx  plant 

I  suggest  that  the  OECD  consider  three 
basic  actions  In  preparation  for  the  oil  sup- 
ply dUruptlons  that  are  sure  to  come  over 
the  next  ten  years  or  so: 

First,  build  stockpiles.  Because  oil  storage 
Is  not  free  and  because  public  benefits  of 
large  stocks  exceed  private  beneflu.  govern- 
menU  must  take  an  active  role.  Oovem- 
menU  need  not  own  the  oil  stockpiles  as  we 
see  from  the  Iran/Iraq  experience.  But  gov- 
ernmenU  must  encourage — perhaps  even 
subsidise— stockpiling  at  all  levels  from 
producer  to  end-user. 

Second,  ensure  that  scarce  oil  supplies  are 
alloeatad  to  their  highest-valued  uses. 
Markets,  not  bureaucracies,  do  this  best. 
Deal  with  IncoDM  distribution  problems  ex- 
plicitly, not  by  oil  allocations. 

Third,  restrain  demand.  At  the  very  least, 
this  means  avoiding  price  controls  that  en- 
courage demand.  Consider  OECD-wlde  dis- 
ruption tariffs.  If  benefiU  are  likely  to  ex- 
ceed the  costs. 

I  realize  that  these  suggestions  may  not 
refiect  the  conventional  wisdom.  But  If  we 
are  to  deal  realistically  with  the  fundamental 
energy  problem,  that  Is.  the  potential  dis- 
ruptions, we  must  be  able  to  throw  off  con- 
ventional wisdom  If  necessary:  we  must  learn 
from  the  past  and  act  decisively  to  ensure 
our  future. 

SuMMAar   or  Discdssions 
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on  price  increases  have  contributed  to  In- 
flation In  all  OBCD  countries.  However,  such 
Increases  are  not  the  only,  and  not  even  the 
major,  cause  of  Inflation.  Moreover,  not  all 
countries  have  been  equally  adversely  af- 
fected by  higher  oil  prices.  These  differences 
make  It  difficult  to  agree  on  cooperative 
strategies  for  managing  Inflation  and  other 
energy  related  economic  problems. 

The  difficulty  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  Inflation  In  oil  consuming  countries  Is 
transferred  to  the  producers  and  the  oil  Im- 
porting LDCs  This  In  turn  prompu  further 
oil  price  rises  and  dampens  the  prospects 
for  sustaining  economic  growth  In  the  de- 
veloping nations.  Ultimately,  the  plight  of 
the  LX>C°s  could  Jeopardize  the  viability  of 
the  International  financial  system. 

Reducing  imports  by  substituting  alterna- 
tive fuels  will  be  very  expensive  but  none- 
theless worthwhile.  In  this  regard,  higher  oil 
prices  are  not  all  bad — they  stimulate  In- 
vestment In  petroleum  substitutes  and  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency. 

In  dealing  with  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal Implications  of  uncertain  and  expensive 
oil  supplies.  International  cooperation  Is  of 
paramount  Importance.  Concern  over  price 
Increases  and  supply  disruptions  has  tended 
U>  erode  solidarity  among  the  Industrialized 
democracies.  Attempts  to  secure  access  to  oil 
and  avoid  price  Increases  have  too  often 
elicited  non-constructive  responses  on  the 
part  of  oil  importing  countries.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  In  developing  com- 
mon policies.  It  Is  Imperative  to  avoid  a  "beg- 
gar your  neighbor"  approach  to  the  energy 
problem.  This  Is  particularly  important  in 
the  case  of  the  developing  countries  who  are 
most  vulnerable  to  high  oil  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, the  oil  Importing  countries  should  seek 
greater  oooperaUon  with  the  producing 
nations. 

Although  International  cooperation  is  es- 
sential. Individual  countries  should  limit 
government  intervention  in  the  oil  ntarket. 
In  particular,  governments  should  refrain 
from  subsidizing  energy  prices  since  such 
subsidies  are  counterproductive  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation  and  import  sub- 
sUtutlon.  Along  these  lines.  It  U  also  essen- 


tial to  avoid  using  Inflation  to  legitimize 
protectionist  economic  policies.  At  the  same 
time,  there  should  be  much  greater  emphasis 
on  maintaining  ample  petroleum  stocks  to 
enhance  energy  security. 

Dealing  effectively  with  the  energy  prob- 
lem poses  three  main  challenges  for 
pollcymaken: 

(I)  Formulating  a  constructive  response 
to  the  unemployment  Induced  by  high  en- 
ergy prices: 

(II)  Reducing  oil  consumption:  and 

(Ul)  Dealing  with  the  political  and  aocUl 
Implications  of  lower  economic  growth  rates 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

woaxiNo  OROUP  n 

Over  the  next  decade  or  more,  we  are  vir- 
tually certain  to  face  recurrent  oil  supply 
Interruptions.  Thus.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
develop  strategies  for  limiting  the  damage 
to  our  domestic  economies  as  well  as  to  the 
International  economy  caused  by  supply 
disruptions. 

It  Is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  we 
should  adopt  a  market  approach  to  manag- 
ing oil  production  cuts.  Some  delegates 
strongly  believed  that  the  best  emergency 
preparedness  system  Is  one  that  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  efficiency  and  equity. 
Markets  allocate  more  efficiently  than  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies.  Thus.  Kovernments 
should  limit  their  Involvement  to  dealing 
with  the  Income  distribution  effects  of 
sharply  higher  oil  prices  due  to  s  supply  cut. 
Others  felt  that  even  If  markets  are  more 
efficient,  government  allocation  systems  such 
as  the  International  Energy  Program  admin- 
istered by  the  ISA,  are  nonetheless 
preferable,  at  least  In  a  severe  oil  supol* 
disruption. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  adopt  a  market 
approach  or  continue  the  existing  allocation 
scheme.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  build  up 
ample  stockpiles.  Since  stocks  are  the  best 
protection  airalnst  supply  Interruptions,  gov- 
ernments should  be  prepared  to  subsidize 
their  acquisition.  The  guiding  principle  for 
using  stocks  In  an  emergency  should  be  to 
allocate  them  to  their  highest  valued  uses. 
Finally,  stock  drawdowns  should  be  accom- 
panied by  demand  restraint  measures.  At  the 
very  least,  this  means  not  imposing  price 
controls  during  emergencies  or  otherwise 
subsidising  oil  costs.  Finally,  some  delegates 
believed  that  a  case  could  be  made  for  rais- 
ing prices  above  the  world  level  In  an  emer- 
gency through  the  Imposition  of  oil  taxes  or 
tariffs.  This  would  restrain  demand,  mod- 
erate world  oil  prices  and  reduce  the  trans- 
fer of  wealth  from  consuming  to  producing 
nations. 

There  was  disagreement  on  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  Increase  In  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  oil  deals.  Some  delegates  believed 
these  deals  enhance  their  countries'  energy 
security.  Others  felt  that  such  arrangements 
do  not  provide  additional  security  and  often 
result  In  the  granting  of  undesirable  eco- 
nomic snd  political  concessions  to  the  oil 
exporters.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  In 
future,  govemment-to-govemment  contracts 
should  avoid  concessions  that  tend  to  erode 
cooperation  among  oil  Importing  nations. 

There  was  aino  n  concensus  that  the  spot 
market  is  not  Itself  a  cause  of  oil  price 
escalation  but  rather  a  symptom  of  under- 
lying market  forces.  Thus,  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  spot  market  would  not  be  produc- 
tive. Instead,  countries  should  concentrate 
on  building  up  stocks  and  using  them  to  af- 
fect the  market  conditions  that  cause  prices 
to  rise.  In  this  regard,  the  delegates  recog- 
nized that  It  Is  essential  for  lEA  members 
to  coordinate  both  the  acquisition  and  draw- 
down of  their  stockpiles.  While  the  OECD 
nations  should  aim  to  have  petroleum  re- 


serves of  at  least  4  billion  barrels,  achieving 
coordination  Is  more  Important  than  the 
stockpile's  rize.  If  these  recommendations 
are  Implemented,  there  is  a  good  chance  of 
avoiding  the  panic  that  was  so  destructive 
during  the  1979  oil  supply  disruption. 
woBKiNO  caovp  ni 

It  Is  Imperative  to  stabilize  the  consump- 
tion of  fossil  fuels.  Conservation,  that  Is 
energy  efficiency,  should  be  aggressively  pro- 
moted. There  was  no  agreement,  however, 
on  the  degree  to  which  conservation  could 
reduce  energy  demand  in  the  years  ahead. 

Renewable  energy  sources  are  highly  de- 
sirable, particularly  because  of  their  benign 
environmental  effects.  However,  delegates 
disagreed  on  how  much  of  a  contribution  we 
could  realistically  expect  from  renewables  In 
the  near  to  mid  term.  Similarly,  there  was 
considerable  variance  In  the  extent  to  which 
the  countries  represented  have  made  serious 
commitments  to  enlarging  the  role  of  re- 
newables In  their  energy  balances. 

Coal  was  generally  acknowledged  as  a  nec- 
essary near  to  mid  term  fuel  source.  How- 
ever, many  delegates  were  concerned  about 
the  environmental  aspects  of  coal  use  and 
stressed  the  Importance  of  more  research  on 
the  long  term  effects  of  Increased  coal 
combustion. 

Although  there  was  considerable  Interest 
In  the  long  term  prospects  for  synethtic  fuels, 
no  one  saw  them  as  contributing  signifi- 
cantly In  the  short  run.  Nuclear  energy  was 
especially  controversial.  Support  for  it  was 
directly  related  to  the  delegates'  perceptions 
of  how  necessary  nuclear  power  would  be  In 
meeting  their  countries'  energy  demand. 
There  was  also  widespread  concern  with  the 
issues  of  safety,  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion and  waste  disposal.  In  addition,  many 
delegates  felt  that  the  true  costs  of  nuclear 
power  are  still  quite  uncertain,  particularly 
for  breeder  reactors. 

Notwithstanding  these  different  views, 
there  was  a  consensus  that  the  technical, 
economic  and  political  complexities  of  al- 
ternative fuel  production  mean  that  there 
can  be  no  one  simple  answer — all  options 
must  be  carefully  considered  and  honestly 
evaluated. 

Finally.  It  was  recognised  that  because  of 
the  externalities  associated  with  all  of  the 
options,  countries  cannot  afford  to  make 
their  energy  decisions  In  Isolation.  In  plan- 
ning the  transition  from  petroleum  to  al- 
ternative fuels,  international  cooperation  is 
an  essential  element. 

wokKiNC  caour  iv 

There  was  general  consensus  that  the  en- 
ergy-related problems,  which  were  closely 
linked  to  other  Issues  of  international  con- 
cern, called  for  expanded  and  Improved  In- 
ternational cooperation.  The  general  thrust 
of  such  cooperation  would  have  to  aim  at 
practical  economic  development.  Within  this 
framework,  the  delegates  found  It  useful  to 
distinguish  between  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities arising  In  the  cooperation  with 
OPEC  and  other  developing  countries,  as  well 
as  with  centrally  planned  economy  countries. 

The  group  recognized  the  advantages  to 
both  producing  and  consuming  nations  In 
co-operative  relationships.  With  the  view  to 
encouraiTlni!  OfEC  countries  to  contribute  to 
more  stability  as  regards  supply  and  price  of 
energy,  a  number  of  factors  were  mentioned. 
The  economic  dimension  would  include  im- 
proved technological.  Indi'strlal  and  financial 
co-operation  so  as  to  Integrate  the  producer 
countries  increasingly  into  the  world  econ- 
omy. But  attention  was  also  called  to  the 
political  dimension  of  relations  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  countries.  A  partlcl-ant 
stressed  that  arms  exports  to  conflict  areas 
should  be  discouraged. 

The  discussion  revealed  somewhat  diver- 
gent views  with  re.-spect  to  the  conditions  for 
peace  and  securltv  in  the  Middle  East.  Some 
delegates  perceived  resolution  of  the  Arab- 


Israeli  dispute  and  the  Palestinian  question 
as  central  to  the  region's  stability.  Others 
t«lleved  that  instability  and  conflict  In  the 
Middle  East  are  not  due.  solely,  or  even  pri- 
marily, to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  As  the 
war  between  Iran  and  Iraq  demonstrates,  the 
Arab-Israeli  issue  is  only  one  of  many  re- 
gional problems  and  Its  resolution  would  re- 
move only  one  of  several  Important  sources 
of  tension. 

Energy-related  problems  of  the  other  de- 
veloping countries  were  recognized  to  pose  a 
challenge  to  the  world  economy  and  could  be 
a  source  of  political  instability.  Many  devel- 
oping countries  are  simultaneously  hit  by 
hVjher  prices  for  oil.  investment  goods  and 
other  Imports,  depressed  export  markets  and 
problems  such  as  deforestation  due  to  ex- 
cessive use  of  firewood.  These  countries  de- 
pend on  external  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  develop  their  indigenous  energy 
resources.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  help 
them.  Several  participants  expressed  support 
for  the  proposal  to  establish  a  World  Bank 
energy  affiliate.  The  forthcoming  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  New  and  Renewable  Energy 
Sources  could  also  provide  a  good  opporiu- 
nity  to  identify  possible  solutions  and  reach 
consensus  on  concrete  measures. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  some  Issues 
related  to  Western  European  energy  Imports 
from  Eastern  Europe.  Subjects  mentioned 
Included  the  possible  supply  risk  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  opportunities  for  dlverslfyini;; 
sources  of  energy  sup::lies  on  the  other. 

Tn  conclusion,  there  was  a  broad  consensus 
that  reducing  oil  dependence  was  a  major 
prerequisite  to  achieving  more  stability  In 
economic  relations  and,  hence,  to  easing  po- 
litical tensions  In  the  world.  While  recogniz- 
ing the  wider  need  for  cooperation  and  the 
difficulty  in  defining  specfic  action  to  be 
taken  with  reijard  to  each  one  of  the  prob- 
lems mentioned,  the  group  felt  that  collec- 
tive efforts  for  solutions  of  the  problems 
before  them  should  be  undertaken.  Partici- 
pants were  fully  aware  of  the  Impact  which 
energy  policy  decisions  in  each  of  our  Mem- 
ber countries  have  on  international  relations 
and  that  this  places  a  special  responsibility 
on  parliamentarians. 


ALBERT  E.  8HELTON  OF  URBANA  IS 
ILLINOIS  SMATT.  BUSINESS  PER- 
SON OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PERCTV.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
surely  no  better  time  than  National 
Small  Business  Week  to  call  attention  to 
the  enormous  contribution  made  to  the 
economy,  to  employment,  and  to  the  vi- 
tality of  their  communities  by  countless 
small  business  owners  across  the  coim- 
try. 

At  this  time,  it  is  my  privilege  to  con- 
gratulate one  small  businessman  in  par- 
ticular— Mr.  Albert  E.  Shelton,  owner  of 
the  Shelton  Laundry  in  Ur^ana,  111.,  who 
is  the  1981  Illinois  Small  Business  Per- 
son of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Shelton's  career  beean  in  1942 
when  his  mother  established  a  laundry 
business  in  her  backyard  to  support  her 
family.  His  beginning  in  the  business 
world  strikes  an  especially  responsive 
chord  in  me  personally  since  it  was  just 
a  few  years  before  that,  while  I  was 
working  my  way  through  the  University 
of  Chicago,  that  I  organized  a  laundry 
service  on  our  campus.  While  I  eventu- 
ally left  the  laundry  business.  Mr.  Shel- 
ton persevered  and  the  Shelton  Laundry 
today  is  the  largest  commercial  laundry 
in  Illinois,  south  of  Chicago.  This  is  an 
extraordinary   achievement   for   which 


Mr.  Shelton  and  his  family  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  But  this  success  was  not 
achieved  without  a  measure  of  heart- 
ache tmd  disappointment.  In  1950,  a  fire 
completely  destroyed  the  laundir  and 
the  Sheltmis  had  to  start  all  over  again. 
Today  it  is  a  $1.2  million  business,  a  val- 
uable member  of  the  Urbana  community 
and  a  living  reminder  of  that  unique 
promise  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system:  that  hard  work  and  persever- 
ance lead  to  success. 

I  am  delighted  that  Albert  Shelton  has 
been  honored  for  his  achievement  in  this 
very  special  way  and  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him  and 
his  wife,  Verma,  all  the  best  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Because  the  story  of  Al  and  Verma 
Shelton's  laundry  is  so  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  news  release  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  about  them  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  xxAni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
leiise  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Release  or  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  AoMiNisTaATioN 

SFRiNcriELD.  III. — An  Urbana  laundry  op- 
erator, whose  business  began  In  his  back- 
yard, but  now  has  annual  sales  of  more  than 
$1.2  million,  today  was  honored  as  the  1981 
Illinois  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Tear. 

Albert  E.  Shelton,  owner  of  Shelton  Laun- 
dry, was  feted  here  by  the  U.S.  SmaU  Business 
Administration  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Small  Business  Council  of  the  lUlnols  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Shelton,  45.  now  becomes  eligible  for  the 
National  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Tear 
award,  which  will  be  announced  In  Wash- 
ington during  Small  Business  Week  May 
10-16. 

John  L.  Smith,  Director  of  SBA's  Illinois 
District  Office  In  Chicago,  praised  Shelton 
as  "a  veritable  Horatio  Alger  story,  who  pos- 
sesses the  ingredients  essential  to  succea? 
In  the  business  world,  ingredients  such  as 
courage,  tenacity,  management  Initiative, 
and  the  desire  to  learn." 

"Al  Shelton's  ascent  to  the  top  In  the 
commercial  laundry  Industry  reflects  his 
unique  understanding  of  all  those  in- 
gredients which  contribute  to  the  profit- 
abilltv  and  longevity  of  a  small  business," 
Sm"h  fta'd. 

Shelton's  involvement  In  the  laundry  busi- 
ness began  In  1942  when  his  mother  created 
the   b-.  sines-,   to  support   a  growing   familv. 

He  still  can  envision  his  mother  washing 
with  a  washboard  and  a  larpe  t"b  In  the 
backyard  of  their  home.  That  tub  now  Is 
.situated  In  Shelton's  present  facility  as  a 
memorial  to  his  mother's  hard  work  and  a 
reminder  of  the  firm's  humble  orlsilns. 

Today  S*-elton  Laundry  U  the  largest  Illi- 
nois; commTclal  laundrv  south  of  Chica-^. 

Despite  Shelton's  Involvement  In  several 
extracurricular  activities  at  University  High 
School  in  Urbana.  where  he  won  thirteen 
varsity  athletic  le'ters  he  remained  de- 
vo'ed  to  his  mother's  butlne^s  an**  snent 
many  hours  washing  and  delivering  laundry. 
This  was  particularly  true  after  19S0.  when 
a  fire  destroyed  the  entire  operation.  Shelton 
became  so  busy  reestablishing  the  business 
in  the  basement  of  the  family  home  that 
he  had  to  forego  plavlng  on  the  high  school 
football  team,  of  which  he  was  captain.  Two 
years  later,  the  firm  had  generated  enough 
work  to  build  a  block  faculty  In  the  Shel- 
tons'  t>ackyard. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school. 
Shelton  rejected  athletic  scholarships  to 
three  universities  to  pursue  the  goal  of  be- 
ing "the  best  laundryman  In  the  buslnesa." 
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Sh«lton1  muniafli*  to  V«nn»  McNmlr  In 
IMS  foniMd  tb*  bMla  of  •  strong  manage- 
ment  team.  Tbe  Sheltona  have  come  a  long 
way  from  a  Joint  income  of  »36  a  week,  but 
success  has  only  strengthened  their  team 
work  and  Mrs.  Shelton  remains  IndUpens- 
able  to  tiM  baainew. 

During  the  Wa  and  aot.  the  company 
grew  »»««*  hegan  to  penetrate  commercial 
markets.  In  19«8  the  company  was  incorpo- 
rated and  relocated  to  Ito  preeent  faculty  of 
14.000  aquare  feet  at  1104  North  Goodwin  In 
Urbana. 

The  modem  history  of  Shelton  Laundry 
began  In  March,  1973,  when  Shelton  assumed 
control  and  sole  ownership  of  the  company 
from  his  mother.  He  immediately  retired  the 
company's  home  delivery  trucks  and  con- 
centrated on  penetrating  commercial  mar- 
kets, upgrading  equipment,  and  Increasing 
plant  capacity.  By  the  end  of  1973,  Shelton 
had  40  employees,  sales  of  $893J04.  and 
contracts  with  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 
Scott  Air  Force  Base,  nilnols  SUte  Univer- 
sity, and  several  local  nursln;  homes. 

Today.  Shelton  Laundry  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  backyard  operation  of  1943. 
Its  waahers  process  more  than  3,300  pounds 
of  laundry  par  hour  and  a  fleet  of  trucks 
deliver  the  finished  product  within  a  350 
ml!e  radius.  Service  Is  offered  within  34 
hours  six  days  a  week. 

Sales  In  1980  exceeded  tl.3  million,  and 
the  company's  labor  pool  had  grown  to  70 
employees,  the  bulk  of  them  Vietnamese  and 
disadvantaged  individuals. 

Sialton  la  a  member  of  the  Textile  Rental 
Association  of  America,  the  Illinois  Laundry 
Asaodatton.  and  the  International  Fabric 
Institute.  He  also  helped  raise  thousands  of 
dollars  for  handicapped  people  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Businessmen's  Club  and  Is 
a  member  of  the  Champaign  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


CRKATlVmr— THE  HUMAN 
RESODRCE 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  and  welcome  to  Wash- 
ington an  exceptional  and  exciting  ex- 
hibit opening  tonight  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  ex- 
hibit, titled  "Creativity— The  Human 
Resource."  examines  the  creative  In- 
stinct that  is  inherent  in  us  all.  This  ex- 
hibit was  commissioned  and  sent  on  na- 
tional tour  by  one  of  my  State's  leading 
companies.  Standard  Oil  of  California 
and  the  Chevron  Family  of  Companies, 
to  commemorate  the  company's  100th 
anniversary.  To  celebrate  the  company's 
centennial,  chevron  has  launched  an  am- 
bitious exhibition  which  will  both  en- 
tertain and  enlighten  its  visitors.  The 
topic  "creativity"  should  be  one  of  in- 
terest for  us  all  as  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion is  a  fundamental  human  resource, 
one  that  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are. 
one  that  must  carry  us  into  the  future  if 
we  are  to  thrive. 

Tile  exhibit  engages  visitors  In  explor- 
ing their  own  creaUve  talents  through 
games  and  exercises  as  well  as  examin- 
ing the  learning  and  working  processes 
of  15  living  American  giants  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  In  the  seven  cities  it  has 
visited  since  May  1979.  the  exhibit  has 
attracted  over  3  million  visitors.  It  is 
open  without  charge  to  the  public  at  the 
Kennedy  Center  through  July  5.  I  urge 
all  of  you  to  Join  me  in  officially  opening 
this  excepUcmal  gift  to  the  American 
people. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referi-ed  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  April  9, 
1981,  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act  and  joint  resolution: 

S.  810.  An  act  to  continue  In  effect  any  au- 
thority provided  under  the  Z^epartment  of 
Justice  Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1980.  for  a  ct^rtaln  period;  and 

SJ.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  9,  1981,  as 
"African  Refugee  Relief  Day." 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
ccHnmittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  ASalrs : 

Kenneth   L.   Smith,  of  Oregon,   to  be   an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
U.S.   Senatc  Select  Comiuttee  on   Indian 
ArrADU 

STARMXNT    FOB    COI<PLETION    BY    PBESISENTIAL 
NOMINEES 

Name:  Smith,  Kenneth  Leroy. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Indian  Affairs. 

Date  of  birth:  March  30.  1935. 

Place  of  birth:  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

Marital  status:  Married. 

Pull  name  of  spouse:  Jean  Marie  Smith. 

Name  and  ages  of  children:  Gregory  D. 
Smith,  31:  Mlchele  K.  Smith,  18:  Debra  Olson, 
24:  Becky  Rae  Olson.  19. 

Education:  Institution,  dates  attended,  de- 
grees received,  and  dates  of  degrees: 

Oregon  State  Dnlverslty.  1954-1955. 

Eastern  Oregon  College.  1956-1957. 

University  of  Oregon,  1957-1959.  B.S..  1959. 

Employment  record :  List  all  positions  held 
since  college.  Including  the  title  and  descrip- 
tion of  Job.  name  of  employer,  location,  and 
dates. 

I  have  worked  for  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Warm  Springs  since  graduating  from  col- 
lege. I  began  as  an  accountant,  being  pro- 
moted to  head  accountant,  controller,  assist- 
ant general  manager,  acting  general  manager 
and  becoming  general  manager  in  1971.  (See 
attached  resume.) 

Military  service:  Enter  all  military  service 
If  not  Included  above:  service,  dates,  rank, 
typo  of  discharge.  N/A. 

Honors  and  awards:  List  all  scholarships, 
fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  nUlltary  med- 
als, honorary  society  memberships,  and  any 
other  special  recognitions  for  outstanding 
service  or  achievement. 

1960 — Outstanding  Junior  Citizen  by 
Jefferson  County,  Oregon  Jaycees. 

1970 — One  of  Oregon's  Five  Outstanding 
Toung  Men — Jayccea. 


1971 — ^Indian  Leadership  Award  from  the 
Commlsaloner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Memberships:  List  below  all  memberships 
and  offices  held  In  professional,  fraternal, 
business,  scholarly,  dvtc,  charitable  and  other 
organisations. 

(See  Bzhlblt  A.) 

Published  writings:  List  the  titles,  pub- 
lishers and  dates  of  any  books,  articles,  or 
reports  you  have  written.  None. 

Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  In  the  poelUon  to  which  you 
have  been  named,  (attach  sheet)  (See  at- 
tached resume.) 

Future  employment  relationships:  1.  Indi- 
cate whether  you  will  sever  all  connections 
with  your  present  employer,  business  firm, 
association  or  organization  if  you  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

I  will  sever  all  connections. 

3.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plans  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  affilia- 
tion or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  association 
or  organization. 

I  have  no  definite  plans. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment  to 
a  Job  after  you  leave  government? 

No. 

4.  (a)  If  you  have  been  appointed  for  a 
fixed  term,  do  you  expect  to  serve  the  full 
term? 

(b)  If  you  have  been  appointed  for  an 
Indefinite  term,  do  you  have  any  known 
limitations  on  your  willingness  or  ablUty  to 
serve  for  the  foreseeable  future? 

No. 

Potential  conflicts  of  Interest:  1.  Describe 
any  financial  arrangements  or  deferred  com- 
pensation agreements  or  other  continuing 
dealings  with  business  associates,  clients  or 
customers  who  will  be  affected  by  policies 
which  you  will  influence  In  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated. 

I  will  resign  and  sever  all  relaUonshlps 
upon  confirmation. 

3.  List  any  investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
Involve  potential  conflicts  of  interest  with 
the  position  to  which  you  have  been  nomi- 
nated. 

(See  Exhibit  B,  Memorandum  to  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Oovernment  Ethics.) 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  financial  transaction  (other  than  tar- 
payln?;)  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
10  years  with  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  as  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  constitute  or  result  in  a  possi- 
ble conflict  of  Interest  with  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated. 

As  General  Manager  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon.  I  have  represented  the  Tribe  in 
dealings  with  the  Federal  Ovemment. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  in  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  ourpose  of  directly  or  Indl- 
rec'Iv  Influencing  tbe  nassa^e.  defeat  or 
modlflcatlon  of  any  legislation  at  the  national 
level  of  government  or  for  the  puroose  of  af- 
fecting the  admlnstratlon  and  execution  of 
national  law  or  public  policy. 

As  General  Manager  of  the  Tribe.  I  have 
testified  before  Congress  on  various  Issues 
and  bills. 

5.  Explain  how  you  will  rev)lve  any  po- 
tential conflict  of  Interest  that  may  be  dis- 
closed by  your  responses  to  the  above  items. 

I  win  excuse  myself  from  all  official  duties 
that  will  require  me  to  take  action  on  par- 
ticular matters  involving  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation. 

6.  Explain  how  you  will  comoly  with  con- 
flict of  interest  laws  and  reeulations  appli- 
cable to  the  position  for  which  you  have 
been  nominated.  Attach  a  statement  from 
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the  appropriate  agency  official  indicating 
what  those  laws  and  regulations  are  and 
how  you  win  comply  with  them. 

(See  Exhibit  B.  Memorandum  to  Director, 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.) 

U.S.   Senaii  Select  Committee  on   Indian 
AfTAias 

'riNANCUL   STATEMENT 

Name :  Smith.  Kenneth  Leroy. 

Position  to  which  nominated:  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — Indian  Affairs. 

Provide  a  complete,  current  financial  net 
worth  statement  which  Itemizes  all  assets 
( Including  bank  accounts,  real  estate,  securi- 
ties, trusts,  Investments,  and  other  financial 
holdings)  and  all  liabilities  (Including  debts, 
mortgages,  loans,  and  other  tinanclal  obliga- 
tions) of  yourself,  your  spouse,  and  other 
immediate  members  of  your  household. 
Asset* 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks,  $32,507. 

Listed  securities — add  schedule,  $1,700. 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable:  $24,450. 

Due  from  relatives  and  friends,  $3,913. 

Real  estate  interests — add  schedule,  $660,- 
166. 

Personal  property,  $35,000. 

Life  Insurance— cash  value,  $8,575. 

Other  assets — Itemize: 

Net  worth.  Prestige  Travel  100%  owned  by 
Jeanle  Smith,  $7,571. 

Mercedes  Benz  "78  240  D.  $13,900. 

Honda  Prelude  '80.  $7,000. 

Boat  '76  Sea  Swirl  Inboard,  $5,600. 

Jewelry,  $3,000. 

Total  assets,  $703,373. 

Liarjilities 

Accounts  payable,  $1,090. 

Real  estate  mortgages  payable — add  sched- 
ule, $355,601. 

Other  debts — Itemize: 

Trucking  Ind.  Empl.  Fed.  Credit  Union, 
$3,713. 

ToUl  liabilities,  $359,404. 

Net  worth.  $343,968. 

1.  List  sources,  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
anticipated  recelpU  from  deferred  income 
arrangements,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  business 
relationships,  professional  services  and  firm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers,  cli- 
ents, and  customers. 

None. 

2.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  (Add  schedule.) 
(See  schedule  on  real  estate.) 

3.  Are  ypu  currenUy  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?      I 

No.  I 

4.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy? 

No. 

5.  Have  you  filed  a  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn for  each  of  the  last  10  years?  If  not, 
please  explain. 

Yes. 

6.  Has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever 
audited  your  Federal  tax  return?  If  so,  what 
resulted  from  the  audit? 

No.  

Exhibit  A 

MEMBEaSHIP  IN   OTHES   OaCANIZATIONS 

Organization,  office  held,  and  dates: 

B.P.O.  Blks.  Lodge  No.  3071,  Madras,  OR 
97741.  member.   1969-present,  none. 

American  Indian  Travel  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  26268  (Belmar  Branch),  Lakewood,  CO 
80226.  director,  1971-present,  pres.,  treasurer, 
vice-president. 

American  Indian  Lawyer  Training  Program, 
319  MacArthur  Boulevard,  Oakland,  CA 
94610,  director.  1973-1979,  none. 

Oregon  State  Board  of  Education.  Oregon 
Department  of  Education.  943  Lancaster 
Drive  N.E.,  Salem,  OR  97310.  director.  1973- 
1979.  none. 

Oregon  Heart  Association.  1500  SW. 
Twelfth  Avenue.  Portland.  OB  97201.  director. 
1974-present,  none. 


Prometheus  College  (no  longer  In  exist- 
ence), director,  1974-1977,  none. 

Oregon  Historical  Society.  1230  S.W.  Park 
Avenue,  Portland.  OR  97305,  director,  1975- 
present,  none. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
Portland  Branch,  915  S.W.  Stark  Street.  Port- 
land, OR  97205,  director,  1976-1980,  none. 

Intertribal  Timber  Council,  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  P.  O.  Box  C,  Warm 
Springs,  OR  97761,  director,  1979-present, 
president. 

Exhibit  B 
U.S.  Depaktment  or  tkx  Iimaioa, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1981. 
To:  Director,  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 
From:  Deputy  Department  Ethics  Counselor. 
Subject:    Opinion    Memorandum   for   Ken- 
neth L.  Smith.  Nominee  for  Assistant 
Secretary — Indian  Affairs. 

The  financial  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  5  CPU  734.604(a). 

The  dividends  received  by  Mr.  Smith  from 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  result  in  a  financial 
Interest  which  is  subject  to  the  statutory 
prc^lbltlons  of  18  U.S.C.  208  and  to  the  pro- 
hibitions of  Executive  Order  11223  (imple- 
mented by  43  CFR  20.735-15).  As  a  member 
of  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  Mr.  Smith  will 
continue  to  receive  these  dividend  pay- 
ments. And,  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian Affairs  he  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
official  actions  related  to  particular  matters 
Involving  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  or 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation.  To  avoid  any  problem 
with  these  two  prohibitions  Mr.  Smith  nas 
agreed  to  recuse  himself  from  all  official 
duties  that  vrill  require  him  to  take  action 
on  particular  matters  Involving  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  or  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation. 
This  action  Is  taken  in  accordance  with  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  43  CFR  20.735-14. 

Upon  confirmation.  Mr.  Smith  will  resign 
from  his  officer  positions  in  the  Intertribal 
Timber  Council,  Warm  Springs,  Oregon,  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  and 
the  American  Indian  Travel  Commission. 
Lakewood.  Colorado. 

These  actions  will  bring  Mr.  Smith  Into 
compliance  with  applicable  conflict  of  In- 
terest statutes  and  regulations. 

OASalELE  J.  Paoke. 

SCHEDULE 


MortnfC] 
Value       piyaMe 


tematlonal    Environmental    and    'himtlfli' 
Affairs  (Ex.  Rept.  97-9) . 

John  H.  Holdrldge.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and   Pacific   Affairs    (Ex.   Rept.   97-10). 

(The  above  nominations,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


Listed  security:  Thomas  Industries  148 
shares  (Jeanie) Jl,700 


Accounts  and  notes  receivable: 

Office  loan  by  Jeanie  Smith  to— 

Prestipe  Travel  No.  1 13,450 

Prastiie  Travel  No.  2 11,000 


Total. 


24.450 


Real  estate: 

4339    Efflliassy    Park    Dr.    NW.. 

Washiniton,     D.C.     (Ken     and 

Jeanie) 205.656     J164.500 

P.O.  Bo«  751,  Warm  Sprinfs,  Orer 

(Ken) 220,000   164,500 

10335  SW.  Wxiker  Rd.,  Beaverton, 

Ore*.  (Jeanie) 97,000         26,601 

P.O.  Box  64,  Madras.  Ore?.  (Ken)...      37.500 

Total 560.156       355,601 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

O.  Hay  Amett.  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

James  L.  Malone.  of  Virginia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceana,  In- 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoixiNcs.    Mr.   DoMENici.   Mr.    Ma- 
thias.  Hi.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
ScHMiTT.   Mr.  Randolph.   Mr.   Hat- 
FiELO,     Mr.     GoLDWA'TEa.    and    Mr. 
Johnston)  : 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface  Mln- 
inij  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  re- 
lating to  maps  and   plans  of  lands  to  be 
mined:    to   the   Committee   on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmms,   Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Hatfielo. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mrs.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Sch»€Itt.  and  Mr.  Cochban)  : 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanently  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.   1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   (Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1 156.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
must  purchase  a  new  residence  to  rollover 
gain  on  the  sale  of  an  old  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1157.  A  blU  to  require  that  Imports  of 
fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  requlremenu 
Imposed  on  domestic  fresh  ginger  root:  to 
the   Ck>minittee   on   Agriculture,   Nutrition. 

and  Forestry.    

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1158.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Christina 
Boltz  Sldders;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Bat7cds.  Bfr.  East.  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Hatch)  : 
S.  1159.  A  blU  to  amend  section  10  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  Insure  effective  appUcatlon  of 
antitrust  principles  to  prevent  anticompeti- 
tive action  by  monopoly  common  carriers:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lttcae)  (by request): 
S.  1160.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GoLOWATEB,      Mr.      Stevens.      Mr. 
KASTEN.     Mr.     CAimoit,     and     Mr. 
ScHMrrr) : 
S    1161.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  nothlngln 
such  Act  be  construed  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Conunlssion  to  restrict 
or   prohibit   In   any   manner   the   broadcast 
of  the  results  or  the  projections  of  the  re- 
sults in  an  election  to  choose  the  electors 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  SUtes  untU  all  poUlng  places  m 
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th*  UblUd  StatM  %*%  dOMd,  knd  for  other 
purpoMs:   to  the  Commltta*  on  Commerce, 
acfnce.  And  Tr«nsport*tlon. 
ByXr.  WABNKB: 

8J.  Has.  SO.  Joist  resolution  to  Autbortse 
and  requwt  the  President  to  designate  the 
weak  of  May  17.  1981.  through  May  33  1981. 
M  "UBA  WMk":  to  tba  OommlttM  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MATHIAS    (for   hlmaelf   and 
Mr.  SaaBAiras) : 

SJ.  Bas.  11.  Joint  resolution  to  recognise 
the  pauas  for  the  Pladga  of  AUeglance  as  part 
of  National  Flac  Day  acUTltlcs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

8J.  Bsa.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  mark  the 
bicentannUl  of  Washington  College:  to  the 
CommlttM  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFSB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hatch): 

SJ.  Res.  83.  To  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  call  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  not  later  than  January  15. 
1083,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Rollings.    Mr.    Doimaci. 
Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Jepsex,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  ScHmrr,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Hattield,  Mr.  Qold- 
WATXR.  and   Mr.  Johnston  ) : 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
BCininc  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  relating  to  maps  and  plans  of  lands 
to  be  mined:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

MAPS    AND    PLANS   OF    LANDS    TO    BK    lONSD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Hollincs.  Domenici,  Ma- 
thias. Jsrsm,  Hatch.  ScHnrrr,  Ran- 
dolph, Hattold,  Golowatek.  and  John- 
stoh,  legislation  to  amend  section  507 (b> 
(14)  of  the  Sorface  Mining  Oontnd  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  to  allow  profes- 
sional land  surveyors  to  prepare  and  cer- 
tify maps  and  plans  for  surface  mining 
operations.  This  amendment  will  effect 
only  a  minor,  technical  change  in  the 
Surface  BfCintng  Act.  and  a  virtually 
Identical  proposed  bill  had  no  trouble 
achieving  Senate  passage  last  session. 
Regrettably,  that  bill  was  attached  as  an 
amendment  to  more  controversial  legis- 
lation that  was  not  enacted  into  law. 

The  purpose  <rf  this  bill  is  to  reinstate 
the  profes8l<mal  surveyor  in  his  tradi- 
tional role  of  preparing  accurate  plans, 
mails,  and  cross-section  maps  that  are 
required  under  law  for  all  surface  min- 
ing and  reclamation  operations.  The  bill 
makes  it  clear  that  land  sarweyan,  in 
addition  to  engineers,  will  be  able  to  per- 
form land  surreys  and  make  maps  of 
parcds  <rf  property.  A  brief  review  of  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing Control  Act  wUl  help  clarify  the 
problem. 

When  the  legislation  that  eventually 
became  the  Surface  Mining  Act  was  first 
introduced  in  the  94th  Congress,  both 
the  Howe  and  Senate  bills— H.R  25  and 
8.  7 — provided  that  such  plans  and  majis 
should  be  prepared  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of.  and  be  certified  by  a  regis- 
tered prcrfessional  engineer  or  registered 
land  surrejror— and  a  professional  geolo- 
(1st — ^irtien  specific  subsurface  Informa- 


ticm  is  deemed  essential  and  requested 
by  the  regulatory  authority.  The  identi- 
cal provisions  appeared  in  HJt.  2  and 
S.  7  of  the  95th  Congress. 

S.  7  of  the  95th  Congress  was  amended 
to  provide  that  such  maps  and  plans 
should  be  prepared  by  a  registered  pro- 
fessional engineer,  with  assistance  from 
experts  in  related  fields,  such  as  land 
surveying,  landscape  architecture,  and 
geology.  The  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  that  the  surveyor  was  trans- 
ferred from  an  equal  status  position 
with  the  engineer  to  a  position  of  as- 
sistance. HJl.  2  was  not  amended  with 
respect  to  this  provisiwi. 

During  the  closing  minutes  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  act,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  act  should  be  amended  in  order  to 
include  the  geologist  on  an  equal  status 
with  the  engineer.  As  a  result,  the  act 
was  changed  to  provide  that  the  maps 
and  plans  should  be  prepared  by  engi- 
neers or  geologists,  instead  of  only  en- 
gineers as  contained  in  the  provisim  of 
S.  7.  What  is  ironic  about  the  change 
that  was  made  is  that  the  services  pre- 
scribed in  the  act  are  specific  functions 
which  are  granted  exclusively  to  the 
surveyor  or  the  engineer  by  various  State 
licensing  statutes:  and  which  the  geol- 
ogist, in  most  cases,  does  not  have  stat- 
utory authority  or  the  desire  to  perform. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  this  bill 
would  not  constitute  a  substantive 
change  in  the  act.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  the  professional 
land  surveyor,  in  those  States  in  which 
he— or  she — is  permitted  or  required  to 
do  so,  to  perform  the  services  for  which 
he  is  qualified  in  the  field  of  his  exper- 
tise. 

As  I  stated  l.ist  session  in  my  discus- 
sion of  this  legislation,  this  amendment 
to  the  Surface  Mining  Act  is  very  im- 
portant to  land  surveyors  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  some  12  other 
States,  where  State  law  specifically  lim- 
its the  preparation  and  certification  of 
property  maps  to  licensed,  professional 
land  surveyors  or,  in  some  of  these 
States,  surveyors  and  professional  en- 
gineers. The  amendment  will  not  com- 
promise the  objectives  of  environmental 
protection  or  the  public  health  and 
safety,  nor  will  it  grant  authority  to  the 
surveyor  to  extend  his  activities  into  the 
areas  of  engineering,  design  or  geology 
beycmd  the  limits  presently  prescribed 
by  State  authority,  contrcrf  and  super- 
vision. This  is  another  example  of  State 
primacy  which  is  intended  in  the  act. 

The  States,  which  have  gained  valu- 
able experience  in  processing  surface 
mine  permits,  are  better  able  to  judge  the 
individuals  who  are  best  qualiled  to  per- 
form professimial  services.  Without  this 
proposed  amendment,  the  States  will  be 
deprived  of  this  right,  and  the  existing 
conflict  between  Federal  and  State  stat- 
utes will  continue,  to  the  disadvantage 
ot  the  surface  mining  industries  and  the 
Nation. 

I  introduce  this  legislation  today  for 
the  purpose  of  resolving  this  unnecessary 
conflict  between  Federal  and  State  law 
that  is  deterimental  to  the  land  surveyors 
and  to  the  proper  conduct  of  surface 
mining  in  the  affected  States.  This 
change  has  the  support  of  both  the  pro- 


fessional engineers  and  the  geologists,  as 
well  as  the  land  surveyors.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  legislation  to  land 
surveyors  in  the  12  affected  States,  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  will  proceed  to 
enact  this  bill  early  in  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou,  as 
follows: 

&  iiu 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 607(b)  (14)  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  ReclamaUon  Act  of  1B77.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  (1)  Inserting 
"registered  professional  land  surveyor  (In  any 
State  which  authorizes  land  surveyors  to  pre- 
pare and  certify  such  maps  or  plans),"  after 
"qualined  registered  professional  engineer," 
and  (3)   striking  "land  surveying  and." 


By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

CONSUMES    PBODUCT    SAITTT    ACT    AMKNBMKNTS 

or  I SSI 

o  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission for  1  year  and  to  make  a  number 
of  important  reforms  in  the  agency's 
statutory  mandate. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1972  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  consumer  prcxluct- 
related  injuries  and  deaths  in  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  substantial  concern  that  the 
agency  has  not  been  effective  in  carry- 
ing out  its  statutory  mandate.  The  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  in  April 
of  this  year  to  reexamine  the  need  for 
the  agency  and  to  review  all  aspects  of 
Commiss  on  enforcement,  research,  and 
standard-setting  activities.  Many  wit- 
nesses testified  that,  while  the  Commis- 
sion's performance  had  improved  sig- 
nificantly since  its  reauthorization  in 
1"78.  the  agency  continued  to  have  the 
following  kinds  of  problems: 

First,  inappropriate  public  disclosure 
of  confidential  or  inaccurate  business  or 
product  data: 

Second,  failure  to  support  voluntary 
efforts  by  industry  members  to  improve 
product  safety: 

Third,  inappropriate  procedures  for 
promulgating  mandatory  product  safety 
rules: 

Fourth.  insuflRclent  nttentlon  to  the 
costs  of  rules  promulgated;  and 

Fifth,  overuse  of  mandatory  product 
safety  standards  and  bans  as  compared 
with  the  less  intrusive  alternatives  of 
voluntary  Industry  standards  or  require- 
ments for  labels  or  instructional  ma- 
terials for  consumer  information. 

Mr.  President,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  has  an  important 
m'ssion.  At  our  hearings  in  April,  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  government,  and 
consumers  alike  were  in  affreement  on 
the  need  to  retain  the  authorities  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission.  Bfy  bill 


makes  necessary  reforms  in  the  prob- 
lem areas  that  have  been  identified  with- 
out interfering  unnecessarily  with  the 
agency's  pursuit  of  its  mission.  The  1- 
year  authorization  I  seek,  at  the  Rea- 
gan administration's  requested  level  of 
$33  million,  will  provide  Congress  the 
fiexibility  to  consider  further  reforms 
next  year,  and  perhaps  a  restructuring 
of  the  agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  AmendmenU  of  1981". 

PtTBLIC  DISCLOSmE  OF  INFOBMATION 

S«c.  3.  Section  6  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2055)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

'•(a)(1)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  require  the  release  of 
any  information  described  by  subsection  (b) 
of  section  552  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
or  which  Is  otherwise  protected  by  law  from 
disclosure  to  the  public. 

"(2)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  ComnUsslon  or  its  rep- 
resentatlte  under  this  Act  which  informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  subject  to  sec- 
tion 652(b)  (4)  of  title  5,  United  States  Coie. 
shall  be  considered  confidential  and  shall  not 
be  disclosed. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall,  prior  to  the 
disclosure  of  any  Information  which  will  per- 
mit the  public  to  ascertain  readily  the  Iden- 
tity of  a  manufacturer  or  private  labeler  of 
a  consuaier  product,  offer  such  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler  an  opportunity  to 
mark  such  Information  as  confidential  and 
therefore  harred  from  disclosure  under  para- 
graph (2). 

"(4)  All  Information  that  a  manufacturer 
or  private  labeler  has  marked  to  be  confi- 
dential and  barred  from  disclosure  under 
paragraph  (2) ,  either  at  the  time  of  submis- 
sion or  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  shall  no* 
be  disclosed,  except  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  established  in  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(«)■ 

"(5)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
document  marked  as  confidential  by  a  man- 
ufacturer or  private  labeler  to  be  barred 
from  disclosure  under  paragraph  (2)  may  b; 
disclosed  because  It  Is  not  confidential  Infor- 
mation as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  the 
Commission  shall  notify  such  person  In  writ- 
ing that  the  Commission  Intends  to  disclose 
such  document  at  a  date  not  less  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  notification. 

"(6)  Any  person  receiving  such  notifica- 
tion may.  If  he  believes  such  disclosure  Is 
barred  by  paragraph  (2) .  before  the  date  set 
for  release  of  the  document,  bring  an  action 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  district  In  which  the  complainant  resld**: 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
which  the  documents  are  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  restrain  disclosure  of  the 
document.  Any  person  receiving  such  notifi- 
cation mav  file  with  the  appropriate  district 
court  or  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
as  appropriate,  an  application  for  a  stav  of 
disclosure.  The  documents  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed until  the  court  has  ruled  on  the  ap- 
plication for  a  stay. 

"(7)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorise 
the  withholding  of  Information  by  the  Com- 
mission   or    any    olBcer    or    employee    im- 


Iter  lU  control  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  or  subcommittees  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  shall  not  apply  to  such  dis- 
closures, except  that  the  Commission  shall 
immediately  noUfy  the  manufacturer  or 
prtvaU  labeler  of  any  such  request  for  infor- 
mation designated  as  confidential  by  the 
manufacturer  or  private  labeler. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (6)  shall  not  prohibit  the  disclosure 
of  Information  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  In  any  administrative  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act,  or  in  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  C^ommlsslon  is  a  party. 
Any  disclosure  of  relevant  Information  In 
Commission  administrative  proceedings,  or 
In  Judicial  proceedings  to  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  a  party,  shall  be  covered  by  the 
rules  of  the  Conunlsslon  (Including  in  cam- 
era review  rules  for  confidential  material) 
for  such  proceedings  or  by  court  niles  or 
orders,  except  that  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  t>e  amended  In  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

••(b)(1)   Except  as  provided  by  paragraph 

(2)  of  this  subsection,  not  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  Its  public  disclosure  of  any  Informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  be  dis- 
closed to  the  public  In  connection  therewith 
(unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  requires  a  lesser  period 
of  notice  and  publishes  such  a  finding  In  the 
Federal  Register),  the  Commission  shall,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  notify,  and  provide  a 
sununary  of  the  Information  to,  each  manu- 
facturer or  private  labeler  of  any  consumer 
product  to  which  such  Information  pertains. 
If  the  manner  In  which  such  consumer  prod- 
uct Is  to  be  designated  or  described  In  such 
Information  will  permit  the  public  to  ascer- 
tain readily  the  Identity  of  such  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler,  and  shall  provide 
such  manufacturer  or  private  labeler  with  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  submit  comments 
to  the  Commission  In  regard  to  such  Infor- 
mation. The  Commission  shall  take  reason- 
able steps  to  assure,  prior  to  Its  public  dis- 
closure thereof,  that  Information  from 
which  the  identity  of  such  manufacturer  or 
private  labeler  may  l)e  readily  ascertained  Is 
accurate,  and  that  such  disclosure  Is  fair  In 
the  circumstances  and  reasonably  related  to 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  dis- 
closing any  Information  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Commission  may.  and  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  manufacturer  or  private  lal>eler 
shall.  Include  with  the  disclosure  any  com- 
ments or  other  Information  or  a  summary 
thereof  submitted  by  such  manufacturer  or 
private  labeler  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
and    subject    to    the    requirements   of    this 

section. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
document  claimed  to  be  Inaccurate  by  a 
manufacturer  or  private  labeler  under  para- 
graph (1)  should  be  disclosed  because  the 
Conunlsslon  believes  it  has  compiled  with 
paragraph  (1).  the  Conunlsslon  shall  notify 
the  manufacturer  or  private  labeler  that  the 
Commission  Intends  to  disclose  such  docu- 
ment at  a  date  not  less  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  notification.  The 
Commission  may  provide  a  Ie>>s«?r  period  of 
notice  of  Intent  to  disclose  If  the  Commission 
finds  that  the  public  health  and  safety  re- 
quires a  lesser  period  of  notice  and  publishes 
auch  finding  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  Prior  to  the  date  set  for  release  of  the 
document,  the  manufacturer  or  private  label- 
er receiving  the  notice  described  In  paragraph 

(3)  may  bring  an  action  In  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  district  In  which 
the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  documents 
are  located  or  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin 
disclosure  of  the  document.  The  district 
court  may  enjoin  disclosure  If  It  finds  dis- 
closure would  be  In  violation  of  paragraph 
(I). 


"(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  public  disclosure  of  (A) 
Information  about  any  consumer  product 
with  respect  to  which  product  the  Commis- 
sion has  filed  an  action  under  section  12  (re- 
lating to  Imminently  hazardous  products), 
or  which  the  Commission  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  U  in  violation  of  section  19 
(relating  to  prohibited  acts);  or  (B)  Infor- 
mation In  the  course  of  or  concerning  a  rule- 
making proceeding  (which  shall  commence 
upon  the  publication  of  an  <idvance  notice 
of  proposed  rulemakinc  or  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking) .  an  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing {which  shall  commence  upon  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  complaint)  or  other  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

'•(5)  In  addition  to  the  requlremenU  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Commission  shall  not 
disclose  to  the  public  Information  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  16(b)  respecting  a  con- 
sumer product  unless — 

"(A)  the  Commission  has  Issued  a  com- 
plaint under  secUon  16  (c)  or  (d)  alleging 
that  such  product  presents  a  substantial 
product  hazard: 

"(B)  In  lieu  oi  proceeding  against  such 
product  under  section  18  (c)  or  (d) .  the  Com- 
mission has  accepted  In  writing  a  remedial 
settlement  agreement  dealing  with  such 
product:  or 

"(C)  the  person  wHb  submitted  the  In- 
formation under  section  16(b)  agrees  to  lU 
public  disclosure. 

The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  the  public  disclosure  of  information 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  product  which  Is 
the  subject  of  an  action  brought  under  sec- 
tion 12,  or  which  the  Conmilssion  has  rea- 
sonable catise  to  believe  is  In  violation  of 
section  19(a).  or  information  In  the  course 
of  or  concerning  a  Judicial  proceeding. 

"(6)  Where  the  Commission  Initiates  the 
public  disclosure  of  Information  that  reflects 
on  the  safety  of  a  consumer  product  or  class 
of  consumer  products,  whether  or  not  such 
Information  would  enable  the  public  to  as- 
certain readily  the  Identity  of  a  manufac- 
turer or  private  labeler.  the  Commission 
shall  establish  procedures  to  ensure  that 
such  Information  is  accurate  and  not  nola- 
leadlng. 

"(7)  If  the  Commission  finds  that.  In  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  It  has  made  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  inaccurate  or  misleading  in- 
formation which  reflects  adversely  upon  the 
safety  of  any  consunjer  product  or  class  of 
consumer  products,  or  the  practices  of  any 
manufacturer,  private  labeler.  distributor,  or 
retailer  of  consumer  products.  It  shall,  in  a 
manner  equivalent  to  that  In  which  such 
disclosure  was  made,  publish  a  retraction  of 
such  Inaccurate  or  misleading  Information. 

"(8)  If.  after  the  commencement  of  a 
rulemaking  or  the  mKlatlon  of  an  adJiNllca- 
tory  proceeding,  the  Commission  decides  to 
terminate  the  proceeding  before  taking  final 
action,  the  Commission  shall,  in  a  manner 
equivalent  to  that  in  which  such  commence- 
ment or  Initiation  was  publicized,  make 
known  the  decision  to  terminate. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  commtmlcate 
to  each  manufacturer  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct. Insofar  as  may  be  practicable.  Informa- 
tion as  to  any  significant  risk  or  Injury  asso- 
ciated with  such  product. 

"(d)  Tot  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

'•(1)  •Acf  means  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act.  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act.  and  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act:  and 

"(2)  'Commission'  means  the  Commission. 
any  member  of  the  Commission,  and  any 
employee,  agent,  or  representative  of  the 
Conunlsslon.**. 

coHsmtEa  paooncT  savxtt  srAMDAaos 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  U5.C.  2056)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
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"aac  7.  (a)  The  OommlMlon  may  promul- 
g»t«  oonaumer  produce  safety  standards  In 
•coordanoe  wltb  the  provisions  ol  section  9. 
A  iM>nTV"''  product  safety  standard  shall 
consist  of  one  or  more  of  any  of  the  foUow> 
ing  typea  of  requirements: 

"(1)  Baquliements  expressed  In  terms  of 
performauce  requlremenis. 

"(2)  Baqulrements  that  a  consumer  prod- 
uct be  marked  with  or  accompanied  by  clear 
and  adaquat*  warnings  or  Instructions,  or 
requlreaaents  respecting  the  form  of  wam- 
Ings  or  Instructions. 

Any  requirement  of  such  a  standard  shall  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  or  reduce  an 
unreasonable  risk  of  injury  associated  with 
such  product. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  utlllae  re- 
quirements respecting  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  (3),  and  rules 
requiring  notification  of  data  under  section 
37(e),  rather  than  requirements  under  sub- 
section (a)(1),  whenever  such  warnings, 
data,  or  Instructions  would  eliminate  or  ade- 
quately reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of  In- 
Jury  addressed.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  require  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
a  standard  under  section  7(a)(3)  or  a  rule 
under  section  37(e)  to  address  a  risk  of 
Injury  prior  to  commencing  a  rulemaking 
under  section  7(a)(1)  to  addres.^  the  same 
risk  of  Injury. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  utilize  rolun- 
tary  cMisumer  product  safety  standards, 
rather  than  requirements  under  subsections 
(a)(1)  or  (b),  whenever  compliance  with 
such  voluntary  standards  would  eliminate 
or  adequately  reduce  the  risk  of  injury  ad- 
dressed and  It  Is  likely  that  there  will  be 
substantial  compliance  with  such  voluntary 
standards.". 

BiUnm  HAZAKBOUS  PBODT7CTS 

Sac.  4.  Section  B  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  (15  US.C.  3057)  U  amended  by 
striking  "propose  and". 

AOMiNisnunvE  paocEDtrax  akd  axccLATOaT 

ANALYSIS 

8sc.  8.  (a)  Sectlmi  9  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  3068)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  subsection  (a)(1).  and 
substituting  the  following: 

"(a)  A  proceeding  for  the  development  of 
a  consumer  product  safety  rule  shall  be 
commenced  by  the  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  an  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  which  shall — 

"(1)  Identify  the  product  and  the  nature 
of  the  risk  of  injury  associated  with  the 
product: 

"(3)  Include  a  summary  of  each  of  the 
regulatory  alternatives  under  consideration 
by  the  Commission  (Including  voluntary 
consumer  product  safety  standards): 

"(3)  Include  information  with  respect  to 
any  existing  standard  known  to  the  Com- 
mission which  may  be  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, together  with  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Commission  believes  pre- 
liminarily that  such  standard  does  not  elim- 
inate or  adequately  reduce  the  risk  of  Injury 
Identified  In  paragraph  (1); 

■•(4)  invite  comments  by  Interested  per- 
sons with  respect  to  the  risk  of  Injury  iden- 
tified by  the  Commission,  the  regulatory 
alternatives  being  considered,  and  other 
possible  alternatives  for  addressing  the  risk- 

"(5)  Invite  any  person  (other  than  the 
Commission)  to  submit  to  the  Commission 
within  such  uerlod  as  the  Commission  shall 
apecify  in  the  notice  (which  period  shall 
not  be  less  than  30  davs  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  notice),  an  existing 
standard  or  a  portion  of  a  standard  as  a 
proposed  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard: and 

Commission)  to  submit  to  the  Commission, 


within  such  period  as  the  Commission  shall 
specify  In  the  notice  (which  period  shall  not 
be  less  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  the  notice),  a  statement  of  inten- 
tion to  modify  or  aevelop  a  voluntary  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard  to  address 
the  risk  of  injury  Identified  In  paragraph  ( 1) . 
The  Conunlsslon  shall  transmit  such  notice 
within  10  calendar  days  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvaa. 

"(b)  No  consumer  product  safety  rule  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Commission  unless,  not 
leas  than  45  days  after  publication  of  the 
notice  required  in  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mission publishes  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
text  of  the  proposed  rule,  including  any  al- 
ternatives, which  the  Commission  proposes 
to  promulgate,  together  with  a  preliminary 
regulatory  analysis  containing — 

"(1)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  rule: 

"(3)  a  preliminary  description  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  and  potential  costs  of  the 
proposed  rule,  including  any  benefits  or  costs 
that  cannot  be  quantified  In  monetary  terms. 
and  an  Identification  of  those  likely  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  and  bear  the  costs; 

"(3)  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  any  stand- 
ard or  portion  of  a  standard  submitted  to 
the  Commission  under  section  9(a)  (5)  was 
not  published  by  the  Commission  as  the  pro- 
posed rule  or  part  of  the  proposed  rule; 

"(4)  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission's  preliminary  determination 
that  efforts  proposed  under  section  9(a)(6) 
and  assisted  by  the  Commission  as  required 
by  section  S(a)  (3)  would  not,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  be  likely  to  result 
In  the  development  of  a  voluntary  consumer 
product  safety  standard  that  would  elimi- 
nate or  adequately  reduce  the  risk  of  Injury 
addressed  by  the  proposed  rule; 

"(5)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  rule,  together 
with  a  summary  description  of  their  poten- 
tial costs  and  benefits; 

"(6)  for  a  proposed  product  ban  under 
section  8,  a  concise  statement  of  the  reasons 
no  feasible  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ard would  adequately  protect  the  public:  and 
"(7)  for  any  product  safety  standard  con- 
taining requirements  under  section  7(a)(1), 
a  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  require- 
ments for  warnings  or  Instructions  under 
section  7(a)(3)  or  a  rule  requiring  notifica- 
tion of  data  under  section  37(e)  would  not 
adequately  reduce  the  unreasonable  risk  of 
Injury  addressed. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  such  notice 
within  10  calendar  days  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  lYansportatlon  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.": 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  (3)  as 
subsection  (c).  and  by  striking  "which  have 
been  proposed  under  section  7  or  8"  In  sub- 
section (c).  as  so  redesignated: 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (d) ; 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)(1)  as 
subsection  (e)  (1) : 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  sub- 
section (e) .  as  redesignated  In  paragraph 
(4).  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  not  promul- 
gate a  consumer  product  safety  rule  unless 
It  has  preoared.  on  the  basis  of  the  finding  of 
the  Commission  under  paragraph  ( I )  and 
on  other  Infoinatlon  before  the  Commis- 
sion, a  final  re<nilatory  analysis  of  the  rule 
containing  the  follow1n<»  Information: 

"(A>  a  stutement  of  the  need  for  nnd  the 
objectives  of  the  rule  and  nn  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  determination  of  the 
ComnUsslon   that   the   rule   will    atUIn   Its 


objectives  In  a  manner  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable law: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  potential  benefits 
and  potential  cosu  of  the  rule.  Including 
costs  ana  benefits  that  cannot  be  quantified 
In  monetary  terms,  and  the  Identification  of 
those  likely  to  receive  the  benefits  and  bear 
the  costs: 

"(C)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  final  rules  which  were  considered  by  the 
Conunlsslon,  together  with  a  summary  de- 
scription of  their  potential  benefits  and  costs 
and  a  brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  why 
these  alternatives  were  not  chosen;  and 

"(D)  a  summary  of  any  significant  Issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  during 
the  public  comment  period  in  response  to 
the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and  a 
summary  of  the  assessment  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  such  Issues. 

Whenever  feasible,  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  rule  should  be  described  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  m  monetary  terms.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  Its  final  regulatory  analy- 
sis with  the  rule.": 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  (2)  as 
subsection  (e)  (3); 

(7)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  (3).  as  re- 
designated In  paragraph  (6),  by  striking 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (B),  by 
strlklnT  ♦he  ne-lo-«  «♦  *^^  enrt  of  mibpara- 
graph  (C)  and  substituting  ":  and";  and 
by  addlrg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  rule  which  relates 
to  a  rls»t  of  Inlurv  with  resoect  to  which 
persons  who  would  he  sublect  to  such  rule 
have  adonted  and  Imolemented  a  voluntary 
consumer  product  surety  8t^nd*»rd.  that — 

"(1)  compliance  with  such  vohmtary  con- 
sumer safetv  stundard  1^  not  llVelv  to  result 
m  the  elimination  or  adequate  reduction  of 
such  risk  of  Inlurv:  or 

"(11)  It  Is  imllKely  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  voluntary  con- 
sumer product  safety  standard:  and 

"(E)  that  the  costs  of  the  rule  are  Justified 
by  the  benefits.": 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) , 
as  so  redesignated,  the  following: 

"(4)  (A)  Any  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analysis  prepared  under  section  9  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Independent  Judicial  review,  ex- 
cept that  when  an  action  for  Judicial  review 
of  a  rule  Is  Instituted,  the  contents  of  anv 
such  regulatory  analysis  and  all  comment* 
thereon  submitted  to  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  rulemaHne  proceeding  shall  con- 
stitute part  of  the  whole  rulemaklne  record 
of  agency  action  In  connection  with  such 
review. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subparaeraph  (A) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  the  substan- 
tive or  procedural  standards  otherwise  ap- 
plicable to  Judicial  review  of  any  action  by 
the  Commission."; 

(9)  by  redesl^natlne  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  resp^-- 
tlvelv:  and 

(10)  In  subsection  (g),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (9\ .  by  striking  "(a)  through  (d)" 
and  substltutlne  "(a)  through  (f)".  and  !^ 
striking  "(a)  (2)"  and  substituting  "(c)". 

(b)  Section  3*^  of  the  Federal  Hazardour 
Substances  Act  (15  USC.  1262)  Is  amend-^ 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlne: 

"(f)(1)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  mav  not  prooose  a  rerulatloii 
under  section  2  (qM  11  or  8Ul>sectlon  (a),  (b), 
or  (e)  of  this  section  unless  it  has  preoared. 
and  has  published  with  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  a  prellmlnarv  reeulatory 
analysis  of  the  regulation  containing  the  fol- 
lowing Information : 

"(A)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  rule: 

"(B)  a  preliminary  descrtntlon  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  and  ootentlal  costs  of  the 
proposed  rule.  Includlne  any  benefits  or  costs 
that  cannot  be  quantified  In  monetary  terms. 
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and  an  identlficaUon  of  those  VOuHj  to  receive 
the  benefits  and  bear  the  costs: 

"(C)  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission's  preliminary  determination  that 
efforts  to  develop  voluntary  standards,  with 
assistance  from  the  Commission  as  required 
by  section  S(a)  (3)  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  would  not,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  be  likely  to  result  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  voluntary  consumer  product 
safety  standard  that  would  eliminate  or  ade- 
quately reduce  the  risk  of  injury  or  illness 
addressed  by  the  proposed  rule. 

"(D)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  rule,  together  with  a 
summary  description  of  their  potential  costs 
and  benefits. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  such  notice 
within  10  calendar  days  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(3)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission may  not  promulgate  a  regulation 
under  section  3 (q)  (1)  or  subsection  (a),  (b). 
or  (e)  of  this  section  unless  It  has  prepared 
a  final  regulatory  analysis  of  the  regulation 
containing  the  following  information: 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  need  for  and  the 
objectives  of  the  rule  and  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  determination  of  the 
Commission  that  the  rule  wUl  attain  Its  ob- 
jectives In  a  manner  consistent  with  applica- 
ble law: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  potential  benefits 
and  potential  costs  of  the  rule,  including 
costs  and  benefits  that  cannot  be  quantified 
In  monetary  terms,  and  the  identification  of 
those  likely  to  receive  the  benefits  and  bear 
the  costs: 

"(C)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  final  rules  which  were  considered  by  the 
Commission,  together  with  a  description  of 
their  potential  benefits  and  costs  and  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  reasons  why  these  alterna- 
tives were  not  chosen:  and 

"(D)  a  summary  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  during  the 
public  comment  period  In  response  to  the 
preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  assessment  by  the  Commission 
of  such  Issues. 

Whenever  fleaslble,  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  rule  should  be  described  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  In  monetary  terms.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  Its  regulatory  analysis  with 
the  rule. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analysis  prepared  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  subject  to  independent  judicial  review, 
except  that  when  an  action  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  a  rule  Is  Instituted,  the  contents  of 
any  such  regulatory  analysis  and  all  com- 
ments thereon  submitted  to  the  Commission 
during  the  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  con- 
stitute part  of  the  whole  rulemaking  record 
of  agency  action  In  connection  with  such 
review. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  the  substan- 
tive or  procedural  standards  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  Judicial  review  of  any  action  by  the 
Commission.". 

(c)  Section  4  of  the  Flammable  Fabrlca 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1193)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)(1)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  may  not  propose  a  regulation 
under  this  section  unless  It  has  prepared, 
and  has  published  with  the  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking,  a  preliminary  regulatory 
analysis  of  the  regulation  containing  the 
following  information: 

"(A)  a  condae  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  rule; 

"(B)  a  preliminary  descrlpUon  of  the  po- 
tential benefits  and  potential  coats  of  the 
proposed  rule.  Including  any  benefits  or 
costs  that  eannot  be  qtuuitlfled  In  monetary 
terms,  and  an  Identlflcatlaa.  of  tboae  likely 


to  receive  the  benefits  and  bear  the  costs; 

"(C)  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Commission's  preliminary  determination 
that  efforts  to  develop  volimtary  standards, 
with  assistance  from  the  Commission  as  re- 
quired by  section  5(a)(3)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act,  would  not,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  be  likely  to  result 
In  the  development  of  a  voluntary  constuner 
product  safety  standard  that  would  elimi- 
nate or  adequately  reduce  the  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  fire  addressed  by  the  pro- 
posed rule:  and 

"(D)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  rule,  together 
with  a  summary  description  of  their  poten- 
tial costs  and  benefits. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  such  notice 
within  10  calendar  days  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"(2)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission may  not  promulgate  a  regulation 
under  this  section  unless  it  has  prepared  a 
final  regulatory  analysis  of  the  regulation 
containing  the  following  information: 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  need  for  and  the 
objectives  of  the  rule  and  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  determination  of  the 
Commission  that  the  rule  wlU  attain  Its 
oblectlves  In  a  manner  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable law: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  potential  bene- 
fits and  potential  costs  of  the  rule.  Includ- 
ing costs  and  benefits  that  cannot  be  quan- 
tified In  monetary  terms,  and  the  Identifica- 
tion of  those  Ukely  to  receive  the  benefits 
and  bear  the  costs:  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  final  rules  which  were  considered  by 
the  Commission,  together  with  a  description 
of  their  potential  benelts  and  costs  and  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  these 
alternatives  were  not  chosen;   and 

"(D)  a  sununary  of  any  significant  Issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  during  the 
public  comment  period  In  res-onse  to  the 
preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  assessment  by  the  Commission 
of  such  issues. 

Whenever  feasible,  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  rule  should  be  described  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  in  monetary  terms.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  publish  Its  regulatory  analysis  with 
the  rule. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  preliminary  or  final  regula- 
tory analysis  prepared  under  this  secUon 
shall  not  be  sublect  to  Independent  judicial 
review,  excerjt  that  when  an  action  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  rule  is  instituted,  the  con- 
tents of  any  such  regulatory  analysis  and 
all  comments  thereon  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission during  the  rulemaking  proceeding 
shall  constitute  part  of  the  whole  rulemakln<» 
record  of  agency  action  In  connection  with 
such  review. 

"(B)  The  pnyvlsions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  the  substan- 
tive or  procedural  standards  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  Judicial  review  of  any  action  by 
the  Commission.". 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1262)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission may  not  nromulgate  a  regulation  un- 
der Eectlon  2(g)(1)  or  subsection  (a),  (b), 
or  (e)  of  this  section  unless  It  finds  (and 
Includes  such  finding  in  the  regulation) 
that— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  regtilation  which  re- 
lates to  a  risk  of  injury  or  illness  with  re- 
spect to  which  persons  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  such  regulation  have  adopted  and 
Implemented  a  voluntary  standard  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  such  risk — 

"(A)  compliance  with  such  voluntary 
standard  Is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  elimi- 


nation or  adequate  reduction  of  such  risk; 
or 

"(B)  It  U  unlikely  that  there  wUl  be  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  such  standard;  and 

"(2)  that  the  costs  of  the  regulation  are 
Justified  by  the  benefiu.". 

(e)  Section  4  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  (15  VJ&.C.  1193)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission may  not  promulgate  a  r^ulatlon 
under  this  section  unless  It  finds  (and  In- 
cludes such  finding  in  the  regulation)  that — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  regulation  which 
relates  to  a  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  fire 
with  respect  to  which  persons  who  would  be 
subject  to  such  regulation  have  adopted  and 
implemented  a  voluntary  standard  to  pre- 
vent or  reduce  such  risk — 

"(A)  compliance  with  such  voluntary 
standard  is  not  likely  to  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation or  adequate  reduction  of  such  risk; 
or 

"(B)  it  Is  unUkely  that  there  wlU  be 
substantial  conq>llance  with  such  standard; 
and 

"(2)  that  the  coats  of  the  regulation  are 
justified  by  the  benefits.". 

voLTTirraaT  STAjntABiw 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Section  S(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.8.C.  2054  (a))  U 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "and"  after  paragraph  (1): 

(2)  striking  the  period  after  paragraph  (2) 
and  substituting  a  semicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  following  publication  of  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  or  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  for  a  product  safety 
rule  imder  any  rulemaking  authority  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission,  assist  public 
and  private  organizations  or  groups  of  man- 
ufacturers, administratively  and  technically, 
in  the  development  of  safety  standards  ad- 
dressing the  risk  of  Injtiry  Identified  in  such 
notice:  and 

"(4)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate (taking  into  account  the  resources  and 
priorities  of  the  Commission),  assist  public 
and  private  organizations  or  groups  of  manu- 
facturers, administratively  and  technically, 
in  the  development  of  product  safety  stand- 
ards and  test  methods.". 

(b)  SecUon  5(b)  of  such  Act  (IS  n.a.C. 
3054(b) )  is  amended  by  ammrting  para- 
graph (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  offer  training  In  product  safety  In- 
vestigation and  test  methods.". 

(c)  Section  27(j)  of  such  Act  (IS  n.&C. 
2076(j))  U  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (9); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragr^h  (10)  as 
paragraph  (11):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)  the  following: 

"(10)  with  req>ect  to  voluntary  consumer 
product  safety  standards  for  which  the 
Commission  has  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment through  monitoring  or  offering  of  as- 
sistance and  with  respect  to  voluntary  con- 
sumer product  safety  standards  relating  to 
risks  of  Injury  that  are  the  subject  of  reg- 
ulatory action  by  the  Conunlslon.  a  descrip- 
tion of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  such  standards 
adopted: 

"(B)  the  nattire  and  number  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  the  subject  of  aucb  atantf- 
arda; 

"(C)  the  effectiveness  of  such  standards  la 
reducing  potential  harm  from  consumer 
products; 

"(D)  the  degree  to  which  staff  members  of 
the  Commission  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards: 

"(E)  the  amount  of  reeources  of  the  Com- 
mission devoted  to  encouraging  development 
of  such  standards;  and 
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"(F)  10011  oOmt  InfomiAtion  m  Um  Oom- 
f-t^t^..  di««i&ln«*  •pproprUt*  or  acca^Mry 
to  iDlon&  tb*  ConiTMi  on  tb«  current  stAtua 
o(  tb*  voluntary  conauam  product  akftty 
■tawUrd  pro(iam:  and". 

mw  oomvMZB  paoovcr 

fUB'  7.  Dactton  13  of  tb*  Conaumar  Product 
SaMty  Act  (1ft  XJAJC.  aoe2)  1*  r^Malad. 
cnni*  mtALms 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Sactton  ao  of  tba  Conaumar 
Product  aafaty  Act  la  amandad  by— 

(1)  radaalgnatinc  autMacUona  (b)  and  (c) 
(and  all  croaa  refaranoes  thereto)  aa  aub- 
aactUma  (c)  and  (d) .  raapectlvcly:  and 

(3)  bj  laaartlnc  tba  foUowlng  after  aubaac- 
tkn  (a): 

■•(b)  IB  datamUnlng  tba  amount  of  any 
penalty  to  be  aougbt  upon  commencing  an 
action  aaafctng  to  aaaaaa  a  penalty  for  a  vlo- 
Utlon  of  aactku  18(a)  (4).  tbe  Commlaalon 
»t»».ii  eonaidar  the  nature  of  tbe  product 
defect,  tba  aarerlty  of  tbe  rtak  of  Injury,  tbe 
occurrenoa  or  abaence  of  Injury,  tbe  number 
of  producta  dlatrlbuted  and  tbe  approprlate- 
naaa  of  aucb  penalty  In  relation  to  tbe  alze 
of  tba  bualnaaa.". 

(b)  Section  30(c)  (aa  ao  redealgnated  by 
aubaactlon  (b)  of  tbla  aacUon)  of  such  Act 
(1ft  VMJC.  a06B)  U  further  amended  by  in- 
aartlnc  at  tbe  end  thereof  tba  foUowlng :  "In 
determining  the  amount  of  a  cItU  penalty  Ln 
an  action  brought  under  this  section  for  a 
violation  of  aecUon  19(a)  (4) .  tbe  Commlaalon 
aball  conatder.  In  addition  to  tbe  factors 
noted  above,  the  nature  of  the  product  de- 
fect, the  number  of  defective  products  dla- 
trlbutad.  and  tbe  aeverlty  of  tbe  rlak  of 
Injury.". 

■^nuL  or  ADvnoaT  cotnfcna 

8m:.  9.  (a)  Section  38  of  tbe  Conaumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3077)  U 
repealed. 

(b)  Subeactlon  (d)  of  aectlon  13  of  aucb 
Act  (111  U.S.C.  3001  (d))  la  repealed,  and  sub- 
aactlona  (e)  and  (f)  of  auch  aectlon  are  re- 
dealgnated aa  aubaectlona  (d)  and  (e),  re- 
apecttvaly. 

(c)  Section  17  of  the  Rammable  ntbrlca 
Act  (1ft  VA.C.  1304)  U  repealed. 

(d)  Section  6  of  tba  Potaoa  Prevention 
PadUglng  Act  of  1970  (IS  U.S.C.  1476)  Is 
lepaalad. 

(a)  Section  30  of  tbe  Fsderal  Haaardotia 
Subetaneea  Act  (IS  UA.C.  1375)  U  repealed. 
aartiacHaaa  or  sAinnD  wauatov*  amsTAMoa 

Sac.  10.  (a)  SecUoo  IS  of  tbe  Federal  Haz- 
ardoua  Subatanoea  Act  (IS  V&.C.  1374)  U 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 


1ft.  (a)  If  any  article  or  aubatance 
aotd  by  Ita  manufaoturer,  dlotrlbutor,  or 
dealer  la  a  banned  baxardoua  substance 
(wbatber  or  not  It  waa  aucb  «t  tbe  time  of 
tta  aala) ,  tbe  Oonanmar  Product  Safety  Com- 
mlaalon may  order  the  nanufaeturer,  dls- 
trtbntor.  or  dealer  to  take  wblcbaver  of  the 
fonowtnc  actions  tba  person  to  whom  the 
order  la  directed  electa: 

"(1)  If  rapalt*  to  or  changes  In  the  article 
or  aubataaca  may  be  made  ao  that  It  will  not 
be  a  banned  baxardoua  aubatance.  to  make 
Bo^  rapaira  or  cbangaa. 

"(2)  To  replace  auch  article  or  aubatanoe 
wltb  a  like  or  equivalent  article  or  aub- 
ataaca wbleta  U  not  a  banned  baaardoua 
aubetaaoa. 

"(3)  To  refund  the  puretaaaa  prloe  of  tbe 
article  or  aubetaaoa  (laaa  a  raaeonable  allow- 
ance for  uaa.  If  tbe  article  or  aubatance  baa 
been  in  tbe  pneetMlon  of  tbe  conaumer  for 
one  year  or  mote  at  tbe  time  tbe  ~w».i.t~— 
reoetvea  actual  noUce  that  tbe  arttcle  or  aub- 
ataaca la  a  baaaad  baaardoua  aubatance) . 
An  order  under  tbla  aubaactlon  may  alao  re- 
quire the  peraon  to  wbom  it  appUea  to  aub- 
mlt  a  plan,  latlafactory  to  tbe  Commlaaton. 
for  taldac  tba  aoOon  wblcb  aucb  paiaao  baa 


alaetad  to  take.  The  OoBualaMon  abaU  «aelfy 
la  tba  order  tbe  peraona  to  wbom  rafuada 
muBt  ba  made  if  tba  paiaon  to  wbom  tba 
order  U  dlraetad  electa  to  take  tba  aoOon 
daacTlbad  In  paragrapb  (3) .  If  an  order  under 
tbla  aubeeeUon  ia  dlraetad  to  oiora  than  one 
pMaon.  tba  ComwHaalon  abaU  apaelfy  which 
peraon  baa  tba  election  under  tbla  aubeee- 
Uon. Aa  order  under  thU  aubaactlon  may 
prohibit  tba  peraon  to  whom  It  appUaa  from 
manufacturing  for  aale.  offering  for  aale, 
dlatrlbutlng  In  oonmeroe,  or  Importing  Into 
tbe  cuatoms  tarrltoiy  of  tba  United  SUtea 
(aa  defined  In  general  beadnote  3  to  the 
Tarlir  Scbedulae  of  the  United  States),  or 
from  doing  any  combination  of  such  actlona, 
wltb  reelect  to  the  article  or  aubetaanoe 
with  reapeot  to  wblcb  tbe  order  waa  laauad. 

"(b)  (1)  No  charge  ahaU  be  made  to  any 
peraon  (other  than  a  maaufaoturar,  distrib- 
utor, or  dealer)  who  avalla  blmaalf  of  any 
remedy  provided  under  an  order  laaued  under 
aubeeotlon  (a),  and  tbe  peraon  aubject  to 
tbe  order  aball  relmbuiae  aucb  penon  (other 
than  a  manufacturer,  dlatrlbutor.  or  dealer) 
who  la  enUUed  to  such  a  remedy  for  any 
reaaonable  and  foreeaeable  expenaee  Incurred 
by  auch  peraon  In  availing  hlmaelf  of  aucb 
remedy. 

"(3)  An  order  laaued  under  eubaectlon  (a) 
wltb  req>eot  to  an  arUde  or  aubatance  may 
require  any  peraon  who  la  a  man^ifacturer. 
dlatrlbutor,  or  dealer  of  the  aracle  or  aub- 
atanoe to  raUnbune  any  other  peraon  who  U 
A  manufacturer,  dlatrlbutor,  or  aealer  of  auch 
article  or  aubatance  for  aucb  other  peiaon'a 
expenaee  in  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
order,  if  the  commlaalon  deteimlnea  aucb 
relmburaement  to  be  in  tbe  pubUc  Intareet. 

"(c)  An  order  under  aubeectlon  (a)  may 
be  laaued  only  after  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  In  accordance  with  aectlon  5S4  of 
ttUe  5.  United  Statea  Code,  except  that.  If  the 
Oommlaalon  determlnea  that  any  person  who 
wishes  to  participate  in  such  heating  la  a  part 
of  a  class  of  participants  who  share  an  Iden- 
tity of  Interest,  the  oonunlsslon  may  limit 
aucb  peraon 'a  participation  In  aucb  bearing 
to  participation  through  a  alngle  repreeenta- 
tlve  rt«««g«*»jm  by  aucb  daaa  (or  by  tbe  Com- 
mlaalon If  auch  daaa  f  alia  to  designate  auch 
a  repreaentatlve) . 

"(d)(1)  If  tbe  Commlaalon  baa  InltUted  a 
proceeding  for  the  Issuance  of  an  order  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  an  article  or 
subctance,  tbe  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may.  in  accordance  with  section  12 
(e)  (1)  of  the  Consimier  Product  Safety  Act. 
apply  to  a  district  court  of  tbe  United  States 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  preliminary  injunction 
to  restrain  the  distribution  in  conunerce  of 
such  article  or  substance  pending  tbe  oom- 
platloo  of  such  proceeding.  If  such  a  prelim- 
inary Injunction  baa  been  laaued.  tbe  Com- 
mlaalon (or  the  Attorney  General  If  the  pre- 
liminary Injunction  was  Issued  upon  an  ap- 
plication of  the  Attorney  Oeneral)  may  apply 
to  tbe  Issuing  court  for  extensions  of  aucb 
preliminary  Injunction. 

"(3)  Any  prelUnlnary  Injunction,  and  any 
extanakm  of  a  preliminary  injunction.  Issued 
under  tbla  subsection  with  respect  to  an  ar- 
ticle or  substance  shall  be  In  effect  for  such 
period  as  the  Issuing  court  preecrlbes  not  to 
exceed  a  period  which  extends  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day  from  tbe  date  of  tbe  laauance  of 
tba  preliminary  injunction  (or.  In  tbe  caae  of 
a  preliminary  injunction  wblcb  baa  been  ex- 
tended, tbe  date  of  Its  extension  \  or  the  date 
of  tbe  coapletloo  or  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceeding for  tbe  Issuance  of  an  order  under 
aubeectlon  (a)  respecting  such  article  or  sub- 
stance, whichever  date  occurs  first. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  aectlon  1331  of 
tlUe  38  Utalted  Statea  Code,  (relating  to  the 
amount  In  controversy)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  tbe  furladlctlon  of  a  district  court 
of  tbe  United  States  to  Issue  or  extend  a  pre- 
liminary Injunction  under  this  aubeectlon.". 


coMoaaasiOMaL 


8k.  11.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Oonaiimar  Product 
Safety  Commlaalon,  after  promulgating  a 
final  rule,  abaU  aubmlt  auch  fiaal  rule  to  the 
Congreaa  for  review  In  acoordaaoa  with  thla 
aacUon.  Such  final  rule  sbaU  ba  daUverad  to 
each  House  of  the  Oongraas  while  It  la  In  aae- 
alon.  Such  final  rule  aball  be  referred  to  the 
Oommlttae  on  Commaroe.  Sdenoa.  and 
Tran^Mrtatlon  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  aad  Commerce  at  the 
Houae,  reapectlvely. 

(3)  Any  aucb  final  rule  aball  become  effec- 
tive In  accordance  wltb  Ita  terma  unleea. 
before  tbe  end  of  tbe  period  of  90  calendar 
daya  oontlnuoua  aeealon  after  tbe  date  auch 
final  rule  la  aubmltted  to  the  Congreea,  both 
Houaea  of  the  Congreaa  adopt  a  concurrent 
reeolutlon  dlaapprovlng  auch  fiaal  rule. 

(b)(1)  The  provlalons  of  thla  aubaactlon 
are  enacted  by  the  Congreaa — 

(A)  aa  an  exerclae  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea,  reflectively,  and  aa  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Houae. 
reepectlvely.  but  applicable  only  with  reapect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
In  tbe  caae  of  concurrent  reaolutlona  which 
are  aubjeet  to  tbla  aectlon,  and  auch  provl- 
alona  aupcraede  other  rtUea:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  tbe  conatltu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  Houae  to  change  tbe 
rulea  (ao  far  aa  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Houae)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  aa  In  tbe  caae  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  Houae. 

(3)  (A)  Any  concurrent  reeolutlon  dlaap- 
provlng a  final  rule  of  tbe  Commlaalon  aball. 
u-on  Introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  tbe  Congrees.  be  referred  immedi- 
ately by  tbe  preeldlag  oOcer  of  such  Houae 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  tbe 
House,  aa  tbe  caae  may  be. 

(B)  If  a  committee  to  which  a  concurrent 
reeolutlon  la  referred  doea  not  report  aucb 
concurrent  resolution  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  75  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  Congrees  after  the  referral  of 
such  reeolutlon  to  tbe  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Oommeroa  ot  tbe  Houae,  aa  tbe  caae  may  be, 
under  aubeectlon  (a)  (1).  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  move  to  discharge  any  auch  committee 
from  further  conalderatlon  of  auch  concur- 
rent reeolutlon. 

(C)  (1)  A  moUon  to  dlacbarge  In  tbe  Sen- 
ate may  be  made  only  by  a  member  favoring 
the  concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  privileged 
(except  that  It  may  not  be  made  after  the 
committee  has  reported  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  final  rule  of 
the  Commlaalon).  and  debate  on  aucb 
motion  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  tboee 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  motion. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  In 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  the  motion  waa 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  If  the  motion  to 
dlacbarge  la  agreed  to  or  dlaagreed  to.  tbe 
motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  an- 
other motion  to  dlacbarse  the  committee  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  other  concurrent 
resolution  with  resoect  to  the  same  final  rule 
of  the  Commlaalon. 

(II)  A  motion  to  dlacbarice  In  tbe  Houae 
may  be  made  by  preeentatlon  In  writing  to 
the  Clerk.  The  motion  may  be  called  up 
only  If  the  motion  has  been  slcrned  by  one- 
flfth  of  the  Members  of  tbe  Houae.  The  mo- 
tion Is  highly  prlvilesed  (exeent  that  It  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  baa  re- 
ported a  concurrent  resolution  of  dlaapprov- 
al  with  respect  to  tbe  aame  rule) .  Debate  on 
auch  motion  aball  be  limited  to  not  mora 
than  1  hour,  the  time  to  ba  divided  equally 
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between  those  favoring  and  tboae  opposing 
the  motion.  An  amendment  to  tbe  motion 
Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  the 
motion  la  agreed  to  or  dlaagreed  to. 

(3)  (A)  When  a  committee  haa  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of,  a  concurrent  resolution,  It 
shall  be  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  tbe 
same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move 
to  proceed  to  the  conalderatlon  of  the  con- 
current resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  priv- 
ileged In  the  Senate  and  highly  privileged 
m  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea,  and  aball 
not  be  debatable.  An  anwndment  to  the  na- 
tion aball  not  be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  waa  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  on  tbe  concurrent  resolution 
Bhall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  houra, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  auch  concur- 
rent resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  con- 
current resolution  shall  not  be  In  order,  and 
It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  concurrent  res- 
olution was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  tbe  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  caae  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  this  subsection.  If  a  Houae  has  approved  a 
concurrent  reesolutlon  with  respect  to  any 
final  rule  of  the  Commission,  then  It  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  consider  In  such  Houae 
any  other  concurrent  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  final  rule. 

(c)(1)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Commission 
Is  disapproved  by  tbe  Congress  under  sub- 
section (a)(2).  then  the  Commission  may 
promulgate  a  final  rule  which  relates  to  the 
same  acts  or  practices  as  the  final  rule  dla- 
approved  by  the  Congress  In  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  Such  final  rule 

(A)  shall  be  based  upon — 

(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  tbe  final  rule 
disapproved  by  the  Congress:  or 

(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  tbe  rec- 
ord established  In  supplemental  rulemak- 
ing proceedings  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  section  653  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  in  any  case  In  wblcb 
the  (Commission  determines  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  existing  rulemaklns 
record;  and 

(B)  maiy  contain  tmSb  changes  aa  tbe 
Commission  considers  neceasary  or  aoDit>- 
prlate. 

(2)  The  Commission,  after  promulgating 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall  sub- 
mit the  final  rule  to  tbe  Congress  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)(1). 

(d)  Congressional  Inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of.  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dla^- 
proval  under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  expression  of  approval  of  tbe 
final  rule  Involved,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  create  any  presumptl<»  at  validity 
with  respect  to  such  final  rule. 

(e)(1)  Any  Interested  party  may  Institute 
such  actions  for  declaratory  Judgment,  aa 
may  be  appropriate  to  construe  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  provision  of  thte  section. 
The  district  court  Immediately  shall  certify 
all  questions  of  the  oonsUtutlonallty  of  thla 
section  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  involved,  wblcb  shall  bear 
tbe  matter  sitting  en  banc. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaioa 
of  law,  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  l)e  reviewable  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Such  appeal  aball  be  brought 


not  later  than  30  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals. 

(3)  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
^peala  uid  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket 
and  to  expedite  to  tbe  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent the  disposition  of  any  matter  certified 
under  paragrapb  (1). 

(f)(1)  Por  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  lNx>ken  only 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die;  and 

(B)  days  on  wblcb  either  House  is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  25  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  periods 
speslfied  In  subsection  (a)  (2)  and  subsec- 
tion (b). 

(2)  If  an  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
Congress  occurs  after  the  Commission  has 
submitted  a  final  rule  under  subsection  (a) 
(1).  but  such  adjournment  occurs — 

(A)  before  tbe  end  of  the  period  specified 
In  subsection  (a)(2);  and 

(B)  before  any  action  neceasary  to  disap- 
prove tbe  final  rule  Is  completed  imder  sub- 
section (a)(2): 

then  the  Commission  shall  be  required  to 
resubmit  the  final  rule  Involved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Tbe  period  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
(3)  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  such  resiib- 
mlsslon. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
(1)  Tbe  term  "Conunlsslon"  means  tbe  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

(2)  Tbe  term  "concurrent  resolution" 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  tbe  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  dealing  wltb  tbe 
matter  ot  .  which  final  rule  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on 

(The  blank  spaces  shall  be  filled  appropri- 
ately.) 

(3)  Tbe  term  "rule"  meaiu  any  rule  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  (IS  U.S.C.  3058).  section  2(g)(1)  or 
subsections  (a),  (b).  or  (e)  al  aectlcm  3  of 
the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1261(g)(1).  1362  (a),  (b).  and  (e)). 
and  section  4  of  tbe  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  1192). 

(b)  Section  27(1)  (I)  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
3076(1)  (1) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  t^  striking  subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (A)  — 

(A)  by  striking  "(2) — "  and  substituting 
"(3).": 

(B)  by  striking  "(A)"; 

(C)  by  striking  "each  consumer  product 
safety  rule  proposed  after  the  date  oC  tbe 
enactment  of  this  sut>sectlon  and"; 

(D)  by  striking  "after  such  date";  and 

(E)  by  striking  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  such 
subparagraph,  and  substituting  a  period. 

OFFXCEa 

Sec.  12.  Section  4(e)  of  tbe  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2053(e))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"offices"  tbe  following:  ".  not  to  exceed  five 
In  number,". 

aEPoar  to  concsess 

Sec.  13.  Section  S(c)  of  tbe  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  2054(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "Tbe  Commission  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commmxx 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  of  each 
contract  or  grant  under  this  subsection  In 
an  amount  greater  than  $50,000.". 

STDDT  OP  aTTI.ES  PaOMTTUiATZD  BT  COM MISSIOIT 

Sec.  14.  Section  27(m)  of  tbe  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2076(m))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(m)(l)  For  putpoaea  at  thla  aubaactlon, 
the  term  'rule'  meana — 

"(A)  any  nUe  prescribed  by  the  Commla- 
alon purauant  to  section  9; 

"(B)  any  rule  prescribed  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  2(q)  (1)  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Hazardoua  Substances  Act  (15  XJJ&.C. 
1261(g)(1)): 

"(C)  any  rule  preacrtbad  by  the  Comnila- 
slon  under  section  3  of  tbe  Poison  Preven- 
tion Packaging  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1473);  and 

"(D)  any  rule  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  4  of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act   (15  U.S.C.  1193). 

"(3)  (A)  The  Commission  ahaU.  within  3 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, study  aU  rules  which  the  Commission 
has  Issued  on  or  after  November  10.  1978. 
and  which  are  In  effect  on  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  study  each  rule 
promulgated  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  within  5  years  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  such  rule. 

"(C)  Any  study  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  paragrapb  shall  be  completed  as  ex- 
peditiously ss  possible.  Tbe  Commission 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  to  tbe  Congress  wblcb  shaU.  to  tbe 
extent  practicable  and  appropriate  (taking 
into  account  the  resources  and  prtorttlea  of 
the  Commission) — 

"(i)  recommend  the  deletion  of  particular 
rulea  and  portions  of  rules,  including  reasons 
for  such  recommendations:  and 

"(11)  recommend  tbe  initiation  of  appro- 
priate rulemaking  proceedings  under  this 
Act  to  make  changes  or  modifications  In 
particular  rules  or  portions  of  rules. 

"(3)  (A)  To  tbe  extent  practicable  and 
appropriate  (taking  Into  account  tbe  re- 
sources and  priorities  of  the  Commission), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shaU  In- 
clude in  tbe  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection,  for  each  such 
rule — 

"(I)  an  economic  impact  analyala  wblcb 
takes  Into  account,  for  such  rule,  the  coat 
Impact  on  and  benefits  to  consunters  and 
affected  businesses  (with  particular  atten- 
tion to  smaU  businesses) ; 

"(U)  a  paperwork  impact  aaalysls  con- 
taining— 

"(I)  an  estimate  of  the  numbera  of.  and 
a  description  of  the  classes  of.  persons  who 
are  required  to  file  reports,  maintain  records, 
and  fulfill  any  of  the  Information-gathering 
requirements  under  such  rule; 

"(II)  an  estimate  of  the  nature  and 
amount  of  tbe  information  required  to  be 
filed  in  such  reports,  the  frequency  of  such 
reports,  the  nature  and  nuntbar  at  reoorda 
required  to  be  kept  by  such  persona,  and  the 
amount  of  time  such  persons  who  require, 
and  tbe  costs  which  vrotild  be  Incurred,  to 
keep  such  records  and  make  such  reports, 
and 

"(HI)  a  description  of  steps  being  taken 
by  tbe  Commlaalon  to  ensure  that  there  Is 
no  unnecessary  duplication  In  recordkeeping 
and  report  filing  reaultlng  from  auch  rule: 

"(111)  a  Judicial  Impact  analyala  ahowlng 
the  effect  of  aucb  rule  on  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  courts:  and 

"(Iv)  such  other  explanatory  and  support- 
ing statements  and  materlala  aa  the  Com- 
mlaalon determines  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  congressional  consideration  of  such 
report. 

"(B)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (11). 
no  material  submitted  to  tbe  Congreaa  by 
the  Chairman  of  tbe  Commlaalon  under  thla 
paragraph  ahaU  be  aubject  to  any  Judicial 
review,  including  any  Judicial  review  to  de- 
termine whether  such  material  Is  sufficient 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  thla 
paragraph.  In  the  event  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe 
Commission  finds  that  it  is  Impractical  or 
inappropriate  to  submit  tbe  information  re- 
quired under  dauaea   (i)    through   (111)   of 
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•ubpmcnph  (A).  th«  Chaimui  of  th« 
^^ — ...to^  shioi  .uhmlt  »  BUkUiaMit  w  to 
why  b*  cannot  ao  eonply.  .    _   ,     »».^ 

"(11)  If  any  matarUl  tubmlttM  to  um 
nmiiMi  by  tb*  Cb»lnn«n  of  tb*  Commla- 
■loa  undar  this  paragraph  alao  la  Indudad 
In  any  ralamaklng  laoord  of  th«  Oommia- 
■ton.  any  datannlnaUon  rafardlng  whether 
gueh  matartal  la  aubjact  to  Judicial  renew 
In  oonnacUon  with  any  rertew  of  auch  rule- 
pi^MTig  raoofd  abaU  not  ba  affected  by  the 
aubmlatfan  of  auch  matarlal  to  the  Congreaa 
undrar  tbla  pancraph.'. 

anri«i  AMD  esKBUi.  oasaaa 

8BC  IS.  (a)  Section  a7(b)(l)  (IS  U^.C. 
aOT6(b)(l))  U  amanrtert  by  Inaartlnc  "to 
carry  out  a  qiacUlc  regulatory  or  anforoe- 
nkant  function  of  tha  Conunlaalon"  after 
"may  praacrlbe". 

(b)  Section  a7(b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  and  below  paragraph  (9)  the  following: 
"An  order  laaued  under  paragraph  (1)  ahaU 
contain  a  compleU  statement  of  the  reason 
the  Cooamlaslon  requlree  the  report  or  an- 
Bwata  ipecfflert  in  the  order  to  carry  out  a 
specific  regulatory  or  enforcement  function 
of  tha  Commlsalon.  Such  an  order  shall  be 
design stl  to  place  the  least  burden  on  the 
person  subject  to  the  order  as  la  practicable 
taking  into  account  the  puri>oae  for  which 
the  order  waa  Issued.". 

caaomc  **"*"*»■  AonaoaT  tukkl 

Bma.  IC  (a)  Section  as  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (IS  Va.C.  3077)  U 
asMndad  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHaomc  RASASoa  AonaoaT  rum. 

"SBC.  as.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  ap- 
point Chronic  Baaards  AdTlaory  Panels  (here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  Panel  or  PaneU) 
to  adrlae  the  Commission  In  accordance  with 
the  proTtstons  of  section  31(b)  respecting 
the  chronic  hasards  of  cancer,  birth  defects, 
gene  mutations,  and  beharioral  dlaordera  as- 
sociated with  consumer  producu. 

"(b)  Bach  Panel  shall  consist  of  7  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Commission  from  a 
list  of  nominees,  who  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Natlcnal  Aoadamy  of  Sdencea.  Bach  Panel 
shall  consist  of  Individuals  who  are  quali- 
fied In  the  dlaclpllnea  relevant  to  the  lasues 
to  be  considered.  No  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government    employee    may    serve    en    the 


"(c)  A  member  of  a  Panel  appointed  un- 
der subasetlon  (a)  shall  be  paid  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
In  effect  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel - 
time)  during  which  the  member  is  en- 
gaged tn  the  actual  performance  of  the  duties 
of  tha  Panel.  The  members  of  each  Panel 
shaU  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  the  mem- 
bera  appointed  to  the  Panel  to  serve  for  the 
duration  of  the  Panel. 

"(d)  Tba  Coinmlsalon  shall  provide  each 
Panel  with  such  admlnUtraUve  support 
servloea  •*  It  may  require  to  carry  out  iu 
duties  under  section  31.  Bach  Panel  shall 
rrqucat  Information  and  disclose  Informa- 
tion to  the  public,  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  only  through  the  Commission. 

''(a)(1)  Agencies  and  departmenu  of  the 
mideral  Oovemment  shall  provide  the  Panel 
with  snch  Information  and  data  as  each 
Panel,  through  the  Commission,  may  re- 
quaat  to  carry  out  Ita  duties  under  section  31 . 
Bach  Panti  may  reaueat  Information,  through 
the  Commlsalon.  from  Statea.  industry  and 
other  prtvata  sources  aa  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  Ita  raaponsibUltles. 

"(3)  Tbe  provtslona  of  section  0  of  tMs 
Act  Shan  apply  to  tbe  Commission's  dls- 
cloanra  of  Information  which  each  Panel 
obtalna  or  genaratea.". 

(b)  Section  31  of  such  Act  (15  VA.C.  3080) 
la 


(1)  by  inaartlng  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
tba  flist  aantanca  thereof :  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  tha  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commission  may  not  Issue 
an  advance  notice  or  notice  of  a  proposed 
rulemaking  relating  to  a  risk  of  cancer,  birth 
dat'ects,  gene  mutations,  or  beha>loral  dis- 
orders associated  with  a  consumer  product 
unless  a  Chronic  Hasards  Advisory  Panel, 
established  under  section  38,  has,  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3),  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
whether   such   product   presenU  such   risk. 

"(3)  (\)  If  the  Commission  proposes  to  Is- 
■ua  an  advance  notice  or  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  relating  to  a  risk  of  cancer, 
birth  defecta.  gene  mutations,  or  behavioral 
diaorders  from  a  consumer  product,  the  Com- 
mission shall  request  the  Panel  to  review  the 
scientific  data  and  other  relevant  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  risk  to  determine,  on 
the  baaU  of  available  scienUfic  data,  if  any 
substance  in  the  product  presenta  such  risk 
and  to  report  its  detarmlnatlon  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(B)  When  the  Commission  appoints  a 
Panel,  the  Panel  shall  convene  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  final  appointment 
U  made.  The  Panel  shall  report  its  determi- 
nation to  the  Commission  not  later  than  130 
days  after  the  date  the  Panel  is  convened 
or.  If  the  Panel  requests  additional  time, 
within  a  time  period  specified  by  the  Com- 
mission. If  the  determination  reported  to  the 
Commission  states  that  a  substance  in  a 
product  presents  a  risk  of  cancer,  birth 
defecta,  gene  mutations,  or  behavioral  dU- 
orders,  the  Panel  shall  Include  in  iU  re- 
port an  estimate,  if  such  an  estimata  is 
feasible  of  the  probable  harm  to  human 
health  that  will  result  from  exposure  to  the 

substance.  ^,.  ^    . 

"(c)  Esch  Panel's  report  shall  tie  published 

in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  contain  a 
complete  statement  of  the  basis  for  the 
Psn-ls  determlnstlon.  The  Comml«slon  mav 
not  issue  an  advance  notice  or  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  or  promulgate  a  final 
rule  relating  to  a  risk  of  csncer.  birth  de- 
fects, gene  mutations,  or  behavioral  dis- 
orders associated  with  a  consumer  product 
unless  the  Commission  considers  tbe  report 
of  the  Pan^l  and  Incorporates  the  roort  Into 
tbe  advance  notice  or  notice  of  propoaed 
rulemaking  and  final  rule.". 

SMtranmrr  fabkb 
Sac.   17.  Section  3(a)(1)    (15  U5.C.  2052 
(a)  (1 ) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (H): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (I)  and  substituting  ",  or"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (I)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(J)  any  mechanical  device  (i)  which 
carries  or  conveys  passengers  along,  arovn-1. 
or  over  a  fixed  or  restricted  route  or  cour?*  or 
within  a  defined  area  for  the  purpose  of  pl"- 
In?  its  passengers  am\'s*ment.  and  (in  which 
is  ci'stomartly  controlled  or  directed  by  an 
Individual  who  Is  employe!  for  that  purpose 
and  who  Is  not  a  consumer  with  respect  to 
such  article.". 

TBCHwiCAi.  smwoMMrrs 

Sac.  18.  (a)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  the  Items  relating  to  sections  13  and 
28. 

(b)  Section  lS(g)(l)  of  such  Act  (isnsr; 
20M(g>(l))  U  amended  by  striking  "(12) 
(e)(1)"  and  substituting  "(13)(cHl)". 

(c)  Section  37(1)  (1)  (A)  Of  such  Act  m.i 
U.8.C.  3078(1)  (1)  (A))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce"  and  substituting  "Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce". 

(d)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  (16  U.sr 
30«0(c>)  U  amended  by  atrlklng  "9(c)"  and 
auhaUtutlng"9(e)". 


KzmfaioN  or  act 


Sac.  19.  SecUon  33(a)  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  (16  n.S.C.  3081(a))  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  aubstltutlng  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lovring : 

"(8)  833.000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1983.". 

imCTIVX  DATS 

Sec.  30.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
11  of  this  Act  (relating  to  congressional 
veto)  shall  apply  in  accordance  with  ita 
terms  to  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion following  the  data  of  this  Act  and  to 
rules  already  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  which  the  effective  date  of  the  rule 
is  at  least  90  calendar  days  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  except  that  the  provisions  of  section 
11  shall  ceaae  to  have  any  force  or  effect  after 
September  30,  1983.  The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  respecting  the  procedures  to  b-s 
followed  by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  in  rulemaking  under  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  and  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  or  proposed  under  thoae 
Acts  aftar  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SlCnOH-BT-S«CTION  AMAtTBlB— S.  1155,  COW- 

strma  Paooucr  SAfxtT  Act  Am«kd»««i«t8 

Section  1 :  Short  Title.— The  short  title  of 
thU  Act  is  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
Amendments  of  1981. 

Section  2:  Public  Disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion.— Thla  provision  would  amend  section 
6  of  the  Act  to  place  certain  additional  lim- 
itations on  the  Commission's  authority  to 
disclose  sensitive  information  to  the  public: 

1.  The  Commission  would  be  prohibited 
from  disclosing  information  that  is  subject 
to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  exemp- 
tion for  commercial  or  financial  Information 
which  is  privileged  or  confidential.  New  ad- 
vance notice  procedures  would  enable  a 
manufacturer  to  challenge  in  court  a  Com- 
mission determination  that  information  is 
not  confidentUl,  prior  to  releaae  of  the  in- 
formation. 

3.  The  Commlsalon  would  be  prohibited 
from  dlacloalng  information  resp>ectlng  pos- 
sible susbtantial  product  hazards  that  man- 
ufacturera  have  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  reporting  requlrementa 
of  section  15(b)  unleaa:  (a)  the  CommU- 
aion  haa  issued  a  formal  complaint  ailegmg 
that  the  product  presenta  a  substantial 
product  hazard;  (b)  the  Commission  has 
accepted  in  writing  a  remedial  settlement 
agreement:  or  (c)  the  person  who  submitted 
the  informaUon  has  agreed  to  iU  public  dis- 
closure. 

Where  the  Commission  has  determined  to 
disclose  information  pursuant  to  Section  8 
(b)  (1)  aftar  takln?  reaaonable  staps  to  ae- 
sure  Ita  accuracy,  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  include  with  tbe  disclosure  any 
comments  or  other  Informstlon  or  a  sum- 
mary thereof  aubmltted  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  his  request.  New  advance  notice  pro- 
cedurea  would  also  enable  a  manufacturer 
to  challenge  in  court  a  Commission  decision 
to  releaae  Information  under  Section  6(b) 

(»)- 

The  provision  would  narrow  the  exceptions 
to  the  requlrementa  of  section  6(b)(1)  with 
respect  to  the  public  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion. For  purpoaea  of  section  6(b)  (1).  a  rule- 
making proceeding  would  commence  upon 
the  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making, and  an  adjudicatory  procecdmg 
would  commence  upon  the  issuance  of  a  for- 
mal complaint. 

3.  The  Commlsalon  would  b«  required  to 
aatabliah  procaduraa  to  ensure  that  all  prod- 
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uct  safety  information  that  it  afflrmaUTely 
dlMamlnataa  to  tha  pubUc  U  accurata  ana 
la  not  mlaiit*i1'"g  i^ocedxirea  would  be  ap- 
nUcabla  Whather  or  not  the  informaUon 
would  enable  tbe  public  to  Identify  the  man- 
ma-vui«u.  *uu  ~wu4a  «*-«na  to  uUo*iii*a-D 
that  relataa  to  a  waaa  of  couumer  proti- 
uou  aa  w«U  as  to  Information  that  lalataa 
to  a  specific  consumer  product. 

4.  The  Commission  would  ba  required  to 
retract  inaccurata  and  misleading  informa- 
Uon that  It  haa  pubUcly  dladoaed  In  a  man- 
ner equivalent  to  that  In  which  the  dlado- 
aure  waa  made.  The  retracUon  requlrementa 
would  extend  to  the  dlacloaure  of  Inaccurate 
and  mlaleadlng  Information  relating  to  a 
class  of  consumer  producta  aa  well  aa  to  a 
specific  consumer  product. 

5.  If  the  Commlsalon  haa  commenced  rule- 
making or  IntUated  an  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing and  then  decldea  to  tennlnata  It  before 
taking  final  acUon.  the  Commission  would 
be  required  to  pubUcUe  Ita  decision  to  Wr- 
mlnata  the  proceeding  in  a  manner  equiv- 
alent to  that  In  which  the  commencement 
or  inlUatlon  was  publicized. 

6.  The  provision  would  ensure  that  the  re- 
qulrementa of  section  6  would  apply  to  In- 
formation to  be  disclosed  to  the  public  by 
the  Commission  as  an  entity  or  by  Ita  In- 
dividual members,  employees,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Commission  In  their  official 
capacity. 

7.  The  provision  would  extend  the  requlre- 
menta of  section  6  to  Information  obtained 
under  the  transferred  acta,  or  to  be  disclosed 
to  tbe  public  in  connection  therewith. 

Section  3:  Consumer  Product'  Safety 
Standards. — This  provision  makes  several 
changea  la  the  Commission's  authority  to 
promulgate  mandatory  consumer  product 
safety  standards : 

1.  It  would  eliminate  the  Commission's 
power  to  extend  invitations  to  persons  out- 
side the  Commission  to  develop  mandatory 
standards. 

3.  It  would  eliminate  tbe  existing  restric- 
tion on  the  Commission's  authority  to  re- 
quire, incorporate  or  reference  sampling 
plans  In  mandatory  standards. 

3.  It  would  eliminate  tbe  Commission's 
authority  to  promulgate  mandatory  design 
standards. 

4.  It  wnuM  impose  a  requirement  tbat  tbe 
Commission  promulgate  rules  requiring 
warning  labels  or  instructions  (rather  than 
promulgating  more  intrusive  mandatory 
performance  standards)  If  such  wanangs 
or  instructions  would  prevent  or  adequately 
reduce  the  unreasonable  riak  of  Injury  ad- 
dressed. The  Commission  would  not  be  re- 
quired, however,  to  impoee  the  warning  or 
instructional  requlrementa  first,  before  mak- 
ing the  determination  that  performance 
standards  were  necessary. 

5.  Finally,  this  provision  would  require  tbe 
Commission  to  utilize  voluntary  consumer 
product  safety  standards,  rather  than  man- 
datory standards,  whenever  compliance  with 
such  voluntary  standards  would  eliminate 
or  adequately  reduce  a  risk  of  Iniury  and 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  substantial 
compliance  with  sn^h   ro'tin»srv  irtnndKrds. 

Section  4:  Banned  Raaardons  Producta. — 
This  provision  would  clarify  tbat  tbe  pro- 
cedures for  proooelng  banning  re'nilatlons 
would  be  contained  in  section  9  of  tbe  Act. 

Section  5:  AdmlnUtratlve  Procedtire  and 
Regulatory  Analyala. — ^Thla  provision  makea 
several  maior  chancres  to  section  9  in  order 
to  consolidate  into  one  section  the  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  promulntinR  both 
mandatorv  standards  and  banning  regtila- 
tions.  to  reform  rulemaking  procedures,  and 
to  Imnose  additional  findings  on  tbe  Com- 
mission before  rules  may  be  promulnted. 
Under  the  amended  procedure.  In  order  to 
promulgate  a  consumer  nroduct  aafety  rule 
(defined  statutorily  to  include  mandatory 
•tandards  and  b«n«» .  tha  Commlsalon  must 
take  the  fallowing  atepa: 


1.  It  must  laroa  an  adTsnoe  notloa  of  pro- 
pond  rulraaaklng  containing  a  prtflmlnary 
dsacrlptlon  of  tbe  product  and  rlak  at  laaue 
and  tbe  regulatory  altematlvaa  being  eon- 
slderad  by  tbe  oommiaalon  (including  vol- 
untary atandarda) ,  Inviting  pubUc  commant. 
Inviting  intereated  persona  to  aubmlt  an 
existing  atandard  as  a  proposed  consumer 
product  aafety  atandard,  and  Inviting  Inter- 
astad  persona  to  aubntlt  a  atatement  of  In- 
tantloa  to  modify  or  develop  a  volimtary 
^v>wfnmT  product  aafety  standard. 

a.  Following  a  comment  period  and  a 
period  during  which  tbe  Commission  Is  re- 
quired  to  aaslst  volimtary  standards  efforta 
(aoa  section  6  of  tbe  bill).  If  tbe  Commls- 
alon wlahea  to  propose  a  mandatory  rule. 
It  muat  publlab  tbe  text  of  tbe  rule  and 
a  preliminary  regulatory  analyala  contain  - 
Ing:  a  concise  statement  of  tbe  need  for 
and  tbe  objectlvea  of  the  propoaed  rule,  a 
preliminary  description  of  the  potential  ben- 
efits and  oosta  of  tbe  propoaed  rule  (Includ- 
ing any  beneflta  or  coata  that  cannot  be 
quantified  In  monetary  terms)  and  an  Iden- 
tlflcaUon  of  thoae  likely  to  receive  tbe  bene- 
flta and  bear  the  costa,  a  diactisaion  of  the 
teaaona  tbe  Commission  did  not  Incorporate 
Into  the  propoaal  any  standarda  submitted 
to  tbe  Commission,  a  discussion  of  tbe  rea- 
aona  for  tbe  Commission's  preliminary  de- 
termination that  voluntary  efforta  are  un- 
likely to  eliminate  or  adequately  reduce  the 
tlak  of  Injtiry,  a  summary  description  of 
tbe  costa  and  benefita  of  reasonable  alter- 
natlvea  to  the  rule,  and  a  preliminary  legal 
Justification  for  tbe  form  of  regulation 
proposed. 

3.  Prior  to  promulgating  a  rule,  the  Com- 
mission must  perform  a  final  regulatory  anal- 
ysis finalizing  tbe  analysis  described  at>ove. 
providing  reasons  other  altematlvea  were 
not  chosen,  and  summarizing  and  respond- 
ing to  criticisms  of  the  preliminary  regula- 
tory analysis  received  during  the  comment 
period. 

Whenever  feasible,  costa  and  benefits  de- 
scribed m  tbe  final  regulatory  analysis 
should  be  expressed  In  monetary  terms.  The 
requirements  for  a  preliminary  and  a  final 
regulatory  analysis  would  be  extended  to 
regulations  Issued  under  tbe  Federal  Hazard- 
ous Substances  Act  and  tbe  Flamnksble 
Fabrics  Act.  The  preliminary  and  final  regula- 
tory analyses,  and  comments  thereon  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  during  tbe  rule- 
making proceeding,  would  become  part  of  tbe 
record  for  Judicial  review,  but  the  analyses 
themselves  would  not  be  subject  to  Inde- 
pendent Judicial  review. 

In  addition  to  the  findings  now  required 
by  tbe  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act  and  tbe 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  in  order  to  promul- 
gate mandatory  rules  under  these  acts,  tbe 
Commission  would  have  to  find  (1)  that 
compliance  wltb  voluntary  standards  would 
not  eliminate  or  adequately  reduced  the  risk 
or  that  substantial  compliance  with  such 
voluntary  standards  was  unlikely,  and  (2) 
that  tbe  costs  of  tbe  rule  are  Justified  by  the 
benefite. 

Section  6:  Voluntary  Standards. — This 
provision  would  require  the  Commission  to 
assist  groups  in  developing  voluntary  product 
safety  standards  once  a  rulemaking  had 
begun,  and  It  would  encourage  such  assist- 
ance otherwise.  Tbe  Commission's  annual 
report  to  Congress  would  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude information  on  voltmtary  standards 
eCForta. 

Section  7:  New  Consumer  Product. — ^Tbis 
provision  would  repeal  section  i3  of  the 
CPSA  which  now  permits  tbe  Commission  to 
require  by  rule  that  the  manufacturer  of 
any  new  consumer  product  furnish  notice 
snd  a  description  of  the  product  to  tbe  Com- 
mission before  its  distribution. 

Sectitm  8:  Civil  PenalUes.— Tn  a  civil  pen- 
alty action  brought  for  the  failure  to  comply 
with  tbe  reporting  requlrementa  of  section 


16(b) ,  tbe  CommlMlon  would  ba  required  to 
consider  several  factors  in  addition  to  thoae 
It  mtist  currently  consider  in  determining 
the  amount  of  a  dvU  penalty.  Theae  factors 
would  mclude:  tbe  nature  of  tbe  product 
defect,  the  number  of  defective  producta  dla- 
tributed.  Uie  severity  of  the  riak  of  Injury, 
and  (where  information  has  been  reported 
under  section  lS(b)),  tbe  tlmellneas  of  re- 
porting. 

Section  9:  Bepeal  erf  Advisory  (^uncUs. — 
This  section  would  abolish  all  advisory  com- 
mittees to  the  Coounlsslon  under  the  CPSA 
and  the  transferred  acu.  These  would  in- 
clude: tbe  Product  Safety  Advisory  Coimcll 
under  tbe  CPSA.  tbe  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  tbe  Flammable  Fabrics  Act, 
the  Technical  Advisory  Committee  under  tbe 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act.  and  the 
Toxlcologlcal  Advisory  Board  under  tbe  Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

Section  10:  Repurchase  of  Banned  Hazard- 
ous Substances. — This  provision  would 
amend  section  15  of  tbe  Federal  Hazardoua 
Substances  Act  to  allow  tbe  Commission 
fiexlbillty  in  determining  whether  to  re- 
quire the  repurchase  of  an  article  or  sub- 
stance found  to  be  a  iMnned  hazardous  sub- 
stance under  tbe  Act.  The  amendment  would 
permit  tbe  Commission  to  require  the  repair 
or  replacement  of  tbe  article  or  substance  as 
an  alternative  to  repurchase. 

Section  11.  Congressional  Review  of 
Rules. — This  section,  modeled  after  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1980.  would  require  the  Commission  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  rules  promulgated  un- 
der tbe  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  tbe 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  and  tbe 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The  rule  would  fall 
to  become  effective  If  dis^proved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  90  days. 

Section  12:  Offices.— Tbe  section  wotild 
reduce  tbe  number  of  the  Commission's  re- 
gional offices  to  five. 

Section  13;  Report  to  Congress.— This  sec- 
tion would  require  the  Commission  te  notify 
Congress  of  all  contracta  and  granta  in  an 
amount  greater  than  850.000. 

Section  14:  Study  of  RiUes  PixHnulgated 
by  the  Commission. — This  provision  would 
require  the  Commission  to  complete  a  study 
of  tbe  product  safety  rules  developed  iinder 
all  of  tbe  legislation  administered  by  the 
agency.  Including  an  examination  of  tbe 
economic,  paperwork,  and  Judicial  impacta 
of  tbe  rules.  A  rule  would  have  to  be  re- 
evaluated by  tbe  Commission  5  years  after 
It  was  promulgated. 

Section  15:  Special  or  Oeneral  Ordera.— 
When  exercising  ita  broad  power  to  require 
persons  to  submit  written  reporta  aiMl  an- 
swers to  questions,  tbe  Commission  would 
be  required  to  provide  a  complete  statement 
of  tbe  reason  tbe  Information  is  requested 
and  why  it  Is  needed  to  carry  out  a  apedflc 
regulatory  or  enforcement  function  of  tbe 
Conunlsslon. 

Section  16:  Chronic  Haaarda. — ^Ttala  provi- 
sion would  create  an  mdependent  Chronic 
Hazards  Advisory  Panel  to  guide  tbe  Conunla- 
slon  in  regulating  consimier  producta  poatng 
hazards  of  cancer,  birth  defecta  gene  muta- 
tions and  behavioral  diaorders.  Tbe  Panel 
would  be  conqraaed  of  7  private  experta  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Commission  frofn  a  group  at 
indlvlduala  nominated  by  tbe  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  Before  coounenclng  a  rule- 
maldng  proceeding  with  respect  to  a  chrcsUc 
hazard,  tbe  Commission  would  be  required 
to  request  the  Panel  to  review  relevant  scien- 
tific data,  determine  whether  or  not  tbe  prod- 
uct Involves  a  risk  of  chronic  mjury,  and 
publish  a  report,  which  muat  be  conaldered 
by  the  Commlsalon  and  incorporated  into  tbe 
Commission's  advanced  notice  or  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  and  final  rule. 

Section  17:  Amuaement  Parka. — ^Tbla  pro- 
vision would  clarify  that  tbe  atatutory  defi- 
nition of  regulated  "conaumrr  producta" 
not  include  amuaement  park  rldea. 

Section  18:  Technical  Amendmenta. 
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BaeUan  19:  E«en«»oa  of  Act. — ^Th«  Con- 
■umar  Product  Safety  OommlMlon  would  be 
i«»\itborla»d  for  one  year.  Fiscal  Tear  1M3. 
at  a  level  of  933  miUlon. 

SacUon  aO:  BffecUw  Date— The  Congree- 
donal  feto  proTlslons  would  apply  to  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  after  the 
date  of  this  Act  and  to  rules  already  promul- 
gated but  not  yet  eflecUve.  Other  rulemaking 
reforma  would  apply  to  rules  promulgated 
or  tiiopoeert  following  the  daU  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  mOUYE: 
8.  1156.  A  biU  to  unexMl  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  must  purchase  a  new 
residence  to  rollover  gain  on  the  sale  of 
an  old  residence:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  ON  asix  or  bxsiskmcs  bt  MTMawii  or 
sBMSo  roacxs 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
eral rule  permits  a  roUover  on  gain  from 
the  sale  of  a  principal  residence  if  the 
taxpayer  acquires  a  higher -cost  replace- 
ment residence  within  18  months.  In  the 
case  of  active-duty  military  personnel, 
the  law  allows  up  to  4  years  on  the 
replacement  period.  I.R.C.  1034(h).  This 
special  military  provision  applies  regard- 
less of  whether  the  military  member  is 
assigned  in  the  United  States  or  overseas. 
Also,  the  code  was  recently  amended  to 
give  the  4-year  benefit  to  any  taxpayer- 
military  or  not — who  is  residing  outside 
of  the  United  Stetes.  IJIC.  1034(k) . 

Only  one  exception  from  the  4-year 
rule  for  military  personnel  has  been  per- 
mitted: The  4-year  "clock"  was  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  time  a  member 
actually  served  in  Vietnam. 

The  modem  trend  is  to  longer  military 
tours  of  duty  and  that  consecutive  over- 
seas tours — totaling  4  years  or  more — 
are  not  uncommon  today.  Thus,  some 
military  members  who  sold  their  house 
before  leaving  the  United  States  may  be 
unable  to  avoid  pasrment  of  a  capital 
gains  tax.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  problem  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
those  with  foreign  tours.  For  example, 
there  are  naval  personnel  assigned  ship- 
to-shore,  permanent  change  of  station 
tours  in  Hawaii  ninning  4  jrears  or 
longer.  High  Interest  and  real  estate  costs 
effectively  forces  them  to  reside  in  those 
Oovemment  quarters  that  are  available. 

The  4-3rear  military  replacement  rule, 
unquestionably  has  done  its  job  in  its 
time — the  provision  goes  back  to  the  1939 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  However,  it  does 
not  always  do  so  today. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
intheRzcoBo. 

Tliere  beine  no  oblcction,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 
follows: 

8.  IIM 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtretenttive*    of    the    United    Statu    of 
America  in  Conire**  ossemMed.   That    (a) 
subsection    (b)    of    section    1034    (reUUiag 
to  sale  or  exchange  of  residence  by  members 
of  Armed  Forces)    is  amended  to  read   as 
follows : 
"(h)  Mniaas  or  AxiOB  Foacn. — 
"(1)  lit  exjnaAi.. — The  running  of  any  pe- 
riod of  time  specified  in  subeection  (a)  or 
<e)   (other  than  the  IS  months  referred  to 


in  subsection  (e)(4))  shall  be  suspended 
during  any  time  that  the  taxpayer  (or  his 
spouse  If  the  old  residence  and  the  new 
residence  are  each  used  by  the  taxpayer  and 
his  spouse  as  their  principal  residence) 
serves  on  extended  acUve  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  UiUted  States  after 
the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  old  residence,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  period  of  Ume  as  so  sus- 
pended shall  not  extend  beyond  the  date  4 
years  after  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the  old 

residence.  

"(3)  MxMsxis  vrAtioKH)  ouTsm  trz 
uinrxs  sTSTxa  oa  bxqoibxd  to  asaniB  w  c««- 

TAIN  QOABTiaS. 

"(A)  Further  extension  of  period. — In  the 
case  of  a  taxpayer  who,  during  any  period 
of  time  the  running  of  which  is  suspended 
by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  is  stationed  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  Is  required  to  reside  In 
Oc«7ernment-owned  quarters,  any  such  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  so  suspended,  shall  not  ex- 
pire before  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  date  provided  for  In  paragraph 
(l).or 

"(U)  the  date  1  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  taxpayer — 

"(I)  Is  no  longer  stationed  outside  of  the 
United  States,  or 

■•(II)  la  no  longer  required  to  reside  In 
Oovemment-owned  quarters. 

"(B)  Requirement  of  notice. — No  exten- 
sion shall  be  granted  with  respect  to  any 
residence  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  for 
any  period  unless  the  taxpayer  has  filed  no- 
tice (In  such  form  and  at  such  tinte  as  ntay 
be  prescribed  by  regulations)  claiming  the 
benefits  of  subparagraph  (A)  for  such  pe- 
riod. The  notice  described  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  with  respect  to  any  residence,  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  filed  more  than  once 
a  year. 

"(3)  Extended  active  duty  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  subeection.  the  term  'ex- 
tended active  duty'  means  any  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  pursuant  to  a  call  or  order  to  such 
duty  for  a  period  In  excess  of  90  days  or  for 
an  Indefinite  period.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  sales  of  old  residences 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1034  of  such 
code)  after  December  31,  1980.# 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  1157.  A  blU  to  require  that  imports 
of  fresh  ginger  root  meet  all  the  require- 
ments imposed  on  domestic  fresh  ginger 
root;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
NutriUon,  and  Forestry. 

IMPOCTXD  cnfcxa  boot 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
insure  that  imported  fresh  ginger  root  Is 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  fresh  ginger 
root  which  is  produced  domestically. 

Hawaii's  production  of  fresh  ginger 
root,  also  known  as  Jamaica  ginger,  and 
in  Hawaii  as  Awapuhi  Pake,  is  subject  to 
stringent  standards  which  insure  a  prod- 
uct of  the  highest  quality.  These  stand- 
ards are  Imposed  by  the  State  of  Hawaii 
and  are  designed  to  protect  the  consum- 
ers of  this  crop. 

Imported  fresh  ginger  root  is  not  sub- 
ject to  these  standards  which  means  that 
the  consumer  does  not  have  the  assur- 
ance of  receiving  a  product  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  the  Hawaii  product.  In 
addition,  the  standards  that  the  Hawaii 
crop  must  comply  with  place  it  at  a  dis- 
tinct disadvantage  with  the  imported 
crops. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  regulations  which 
Hawaii  adopted  to  protect  consumers  by 
insuring  a  product  of  high  quality  are 
hurting  the  ability  of  that  Hawaii  crop 
to  compete  with  Imported  crops. 


I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  measure 
is  not  in  any  way  Intended  to  prohibit 
or  even  neceasarlly  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  imported  fresh  ginger  root. 
The  (mly  purpose  is  to  insure  that  the 
Imported  product  Is  of  the  same  high 
quality  as  the  domestic  product.  This  will 
protect  the  consuming  public  while  al- 
lowing domestic  producers  to  compete 
(m  an  equitable  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1157 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8e  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural MarkeUng  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
"fresh  ginger  root."  after  "filberts,".* 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LooA«)  (by  request) : 
8.  1160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide authorizations  for  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

TBANSrr   ASSISTAMCX   ACT   Or    1981 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  with  Senator  Ldgar,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Reagan  administration,  the 
proposed  Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  would  provide  authorizations 
for  the  Federal  mass  transit  program 
through  1986  and  make  a  number  of 
substantive  changes  in  that  program. 
This  legislation  is  a  part  of,  and  is  in- 
tended to  help  implement.  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program. 

Transportation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis 
originally  submitted  the  legislation  in 
March  1981.  at  which  time  he  indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  submitting  additional  statu- 
tory language  to  be  Included  within  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  bill.  I  received  earlier 
today  a  letter  from  Secretary  Lewis  con- 
cerning that  section  of  the  bill  and  de- 
scribing the  administration's  proposal. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  would 
make  significant  Improvements  in  the 
structure  of  the  Federal  role  In  public 
transportation,  and  it  is  my  intention 
that  it  receive  prompt  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  texts  of  Secretary  Lewis'  trans- 
mittal letters  of  March  17,  1981,  and 
May  11,  1981,  and  accompanying  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analyses,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

s.  IIM 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Tranalt  Assistance 
Act  of  1981". 

AMXKOMXMTS  TO  SBCTIOH   3  CAFITAX,  GBANT 
rBOCBAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the 
Urban    Maas    Transportation    Act    of    1964 
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(heretaafter  referred  to  m  the  "AeT*)    is 
amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

clause  (I); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(Ul)  sufficient  capability  to  malntJiln  ttie 
facilities  and  equipment.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
amount  equal  to  SO  per  centum  of  the  net 
project  cost"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  net  project  coat". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  (8) 
(A)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  strudag 
"81,000,000.000"  and  all  that  fellows  down 
throTigh  and  including  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "81.735,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983;  81.816,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  19SS; 
81,750,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984;  81,900,000.000  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  September  30.  1986;  and  82,000,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.". 

ADiainBTaATivB  BoncKBXS 

Sk.  103.  EffecUve  October  1.  1982.  section 
4(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  administrative  costs.  Including  sala- 
ries and  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  this  Act,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.". 

BBSSABCH  AltD  TBAnflKG 

See.  103.  Effective  October  1,  1083,  section 
4(f)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  ■•  IM- 
Iowb: 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sections  8, 
10,  and  1 1  of  this  Act  aggregate  sums  not  to 
exceed  $70,000,000  by  September  30.  1983; 
8146.000.000  by  September  90,  1983;  8226,- 
000,000  by  September  30,  1984;  8310,000,000 
by  September  30.  1985;  and  8400,000.000  by 
September  30,  1986.  Sums  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.**. 


TO  ■auiiuM   s  voamiiiA  oumt 


Sac.  106.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  Act  U 


Sec.  104.  Section  4  of  the  Urban  Maas 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(j)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised.  In 
accordance  with  this  subeection,  to  make 
capital  giants  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agencies  thereof  on  such  ex- 
pedited terms  and  conditions  aa  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide,  for  repair  or  replacement 
of  public  transportation  equipment  and 
facilities  which  the  Secretary  finds  have  re- 
cently suffered  serious  damage  as  the  result 
of  (A)  a  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area, 
or  (B)  a  catastrophic  occurrence  from  any 
cause,  which  seriously  disrupts  scheduled 
public  transportation  services. 

"(3)  No  funds  shall  be  expended  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  Secretary  has 
received  an  application  from  the  State  or 
local  public  body,  or  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  unless  an  emergency  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  con- 
curred In  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  If 
the  President  haa  declared  an  emergency  or 
a  major  disaster  within  the  tnowitig  of  the 
Disaster  BeUef  Act  of  1974  (Public  tmm  9S- 
388),  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  la  not 
required. 

"(3)  For  fiscal  yean  beginning  after  Sq>- 
tember  30.  1961,  sums  aathorlaad  to  be  ap- 
proprUted  by  subsecUon  (e)  (3)  (A)  are  au- 
thorised to  be  used  to  cany  oat  thia  sub- 
sefitlom.". 


(I)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)(B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpoeea  of  this  paragraph, 
8900.000,000  for  the  flaoal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1901;  8860,000,000  for  the  flaeal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983;  8480,000^)0 
for  the  flaeal  year  ending  September  80, 1983; 
and  8110.000.000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending 
September  30.  1984.": 

(3)  In  paragrM>b  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"8165.000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember ao,  1983;  8186.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983:  and  8165,- 
000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1904.": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)(B),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
and  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"890,000,(X)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 80,  1983;  880,000XN>0  for  the  flaeal  year 
ending  September  30.  1983;  and  890,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984.":  and 

(4)  m  paragraph  (4)(B).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  all  that  follows  down  through  and 
IndtHllng  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  ftrilowlng :  "8375,- 
000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1983;  84004)00,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1963;  8450,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984; 
8500j000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  and  8550.000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1986.". 

(b)  Sections  5(a)  (1)  (A)  (1).  5(a)(3)(A) 
(l)(l),and5(a)(2)(A)(U)(l)  of  the  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "as  shown  by  the 
latest  avaUable  Federal  census"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "as  shown  by  the  1970 
Federal  censiis". 

(c)  Section  6(a)(4)(A)  of  the  Aet  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  apportionments  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  the  population  and  popu- 
lation density  formula  set  out  In  subeection 
(a)  (1)  (A)  and  shall  be  calculated  using  the 
latest  available  Federal  census.". 

(d)  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  The  Governor  may  transfer  aa 
amount  of  the  State's  apportionment  under 
paragraph  (3)  to  supplement  funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  under  section  18(a)  of 
this  Act  for  the  purposes  of  section  18.  The 
Governor  may  transfer  an  amount  of  the 
State's  ^portlonment  under  section  18(a) 
to  supplement  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  under  paragraph  (3).  Amounts  trans- 
ferred shall  be  subject  to  the  capital  and 
operating  assistance  limitations  appUcable  to 
the  original  apportionment  of  such 
amounts.  Amounts  transferred  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982,  to  supplement  the  State's 
apportionment  under  section  18(a)  shall  be 
utilized  only  for  constructloa  projects.". 

(e)  Section  5(c)(4)  of  the  Act  ta 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "(A)"  before  "Sums": 
(3)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
subparagr^h  (B) .  and  by  striking  out  "Any" 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Prior  to  Sep- 
tember 80, 1983,  any";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  After  September  80.  1983,  any 
amounts  remaining  unobligated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  end  of  such  period  or  which  are 
daobUgated  by  the  Secretary  after  the  end 
Qt  mdi  period  abaU  be  added  to  the  amount 


avaUable  for  apportionment  under  aectlan 
5(a)(4). 

"(D)  Apportion miwita  for  flaeal  year  1978 
ahaU  be  deemed  to  have  l^taed  on  Septem- 
ber 80.  1977,  and  apportionments  for  fiscal 
year  1976  shall  be  deemed  to  have  li^Msd 
on  September  30,  1978.". 

(f)  Sectton  5(d)  (1)  of  the  Aet  U  amended 
by  ^*Mrx^  At  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  project 
tot  the  payment  of  operating  expenses  after 
S^tember  30,  1964.". 

(g)  Section  5(g)  of  the  Act  Is  amended — 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

cUuse  (1): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  auffldent  capability  to  maintain  the 
facilities  and  equipment.". 

(h)  Section  5(1)  (3)  of  the  Aet  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  aasnraneea  aatlsfae- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  that  any  public  maas 
transportation  system  receiving  operating 
■salstance  under  this  section  has  a  locaUy 
devtfoped  prooees  to  solicit  and  cnosUter  ptib- 
lie  comment  prior  to  raising  fares  or  reduc- 
ing tranalt  service.". 

(1)  Section  5(m)  of  the  Act  Is  repealed 
and  section  5(n)  Is  redesignated  as  section 
6(m). 

opxaATDfa  cosia  roa  UNiiiasima 

Sac.  106.  Section  11  cX  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  strlklns  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "(a)"  Immediately  foUowlng  "See. 
11.". 

rB>aui.  raocuBEMxifT  rAcroas 

Sac.  107.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Aet  to 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  by  strUdng  out  "(1)"  ImmedUUIy  fol- 
lowing "(b)". 

LOCAL  ornoif  roa  tbaw  sit  roa  ths 


Sbc.  106.  (a)  Section  16  of  the  Aet  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  (1)  A  recipient  of  funds  under  thto 
Act  may  certify  to  the  Secretary  that  (A)  a 
program  Is  in  operation,  or  will  be  in  opera- 
tion within  one  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  thto  subsection,  and  (B)  the  program 
meets  the  provisions  of  parsgraph  (2).  The 
Secretary  shall  accept  such  certification  and 
such  program  shall  be  deemed  to  constltnte 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  aU  Fed- 
eral Uws  as  they  reUte  to  the  transportation 
of  handicapped  persons. 

"(3)  A  program  under  thto  subsection 
must — 

"(A)  contain  locally  developed  criteria  for 
provldli^  service  to  handicapped  persons 
with  respect  to  fares,  frequency  of  servlee. 
hours  of  service,  restrictions  on  trip  purpoae. 
advanced  request  time,  waiting  llata.  trip 
time,  transfer  frequency,  and  geographic  area 
of  service: 

"(B)  be  developed  using  a  public  hearing 
and  comment  process  that  addresses  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  as  they 
compare  to  the  bus  service  that  the  recipient 
provides  to  the  general  public; 

"(C)  provide  service  that  meeto  the  locally 
developed  criteria:  and 

"(D)  provide  that  If  a  handicapped  person 
wishes  to  use  any  transit  ssrvlce  provided  by 
the  recipient,  and  ta  able  to  use  that  aervlce 
without  additional  modlflcatlona.  then  the 
recipient  duOl  not  exclude  from  or  otherwiae 
discriminate  i^ainst  such  person  m  connec- 
tion with  such  aemee.  A  program  oerUfled 
by  the  recipient  under  thto  aubeectkm  may 
provide  service  limited  to  those  handicapped 
persons  Incapabto  of  using  the  recipients 
regular  transit  service. 

"(3)  The  recipient  shan  request  that  ap- 
proval be  withdrawn  when  it  to  no  loiivv 
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provMlac  Mrrtcc  that  compUM  wttb  Um  r«- 
qalrwnaaU  of  pwmsnpb  (3) . 

"(4)  Tte  Sacrttary  ahaU  not  Impoaa  any 
laqulranants  under  thU  subMctlon  wbleta 
an  In  addition  to  tboaa  Mt  forth  aboT*. 

-(•)  Notwltbatandlnc  any  otber  prorlslon 
of  FMtaral  law.  a  raclplant  of  fund*  nndar 
tbla  Act  may  not  b«  required  to— 

"(1)  retiollt  any  bus  for  whlcb  a  aoUdta- 
tion  waa  laaued  on  or  before  the  elfectlTe 
date  of  this  subeectlon  to  proTlde  for  wheel- 
chair ueeia;  or 

"(2)  ivtroflt  any  uaable  Mgment  of  a  iued 
guldeway  ayatam  open  to  revenue  Mrrlce  on 
or  bcfora  May  31,  1976,  to  aoconunodate 
handicapped  paraona.". 

(b)  Not  Uter  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  provide  a  report  to  the  Congresa 
ooBcamlng  the  implementation  of  aubeec- 
tlon  (a),  the  compliance  by  ledplenta  with 
Ita  proTtskms.  and  the  aerrlce  belnc  provided 
by  redplenta  to  handicapped  persons. 

TO  roamrxjk  eaAina  toa 


Sk.  100.  (a)  The  second  aentence  of  aac- 
tlOB  l«<a)  or  the  Act  U  ameadad— 

(1)  bgr  Hieeitlnit  "by  the  1970  TMeral  cen- 
sus for  flacal  years  ending  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1M3.  and"  after  "as  shown";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thancC  "»«*  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for 
llaeal  years  ending  after  September  30. 1083.". 

(b)  Tha  second  sentence  of  section  18(c) 
of  the  Act  la  -""»~«»^  by  striking  out  "In- 
eludlnc"  and  all  that  foUowa  down  through 
*iM^  Including  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
",  except  that  no  sums  apportioned  by  the 
Secrstary  after  September  30.  1083,  shaU  be 
oaed  for  tha  payment  of  operating  expenses 
or  ooeta  tneaired  under  purchase  of  sarrlce 


(c)  The  flist  aentence cT  section  4(e)  of  the 
Act  la  t"^— «««*^  by  striking  out  "and"  and  all 
that  fOUowa  down  through  and  Including  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "876,000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983: 
875,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
teoOMr  SO.  1968:  878.000^)00  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  September  30.  1964;  875^)00,000 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  September  3a  1985; 
and  87SX>00.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
Saptambarao.1986.''. 

uiiaamr  soa  iBucntAta  amb  onaATiira 

8k.  110.  Sactlona  31  and  33  of  the  Act  are 
repealed 
WAiauoBira  laArnKMRanoK  BntomnuTioir 


111.  Section  sao(b)  of  the  Surface 
■tstanre  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  98-509)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "No  funds  are 
aothorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provlsiana  of  subsection  (a)  after  Sep- 
tember so.  1981.". 


or  aAirrr  AOTsoatrr 
SK.  IIX  Section  107  of  the  National  Maas 
Ttansportatlan  Aaslatance  Act  of  1974  (Pub- 
lic Law  98-508)  la  repealed. 


AnALTam 
101 — Amandmenta  to  aeettcn  S 
capital  grant  program:  Tlila  section  amends 
the  Fsdeial  diseietlonary  capital  grant  pro- 
grsna  for  state  and  local  transit  syatema.  In 
tba  praaent  ewmiwiilr  situation.  Federal  em- 
phasla  shoold  be  concentiated  on  maintain- 
ing axlatlng  transit  syatema  that  have  proved 
effeeUve  and  are  an  sesenllsl  part  of  a  large 
urban  tiansporutlcn  network.  BaU  and  bus 
modsmlaatlon  proJeuU  will  be  continued  and 
eipanded  In  future  years,  but  no  new  rail 
systema  are  protected. 

Baetlon  101(a)  »ii*wMit  the  'Hrttfrn  S  pro- 
gram to  require  that  recipients  of  capital 


granta  have  tba  «*«k»«*>»i  and  financial  ca- 
pability to  "»««««*««'«  tadlltlee  and  equip- 
ment that  are  purchased  with  Faderal  funds. 
Since  operating  aaslstance  U  propoeed  to  be 
phaaed  out.  there  la  a  Federal  Intereat  In  en- 
suring that  operating  ooata  are  not  turned 
Into  capital  coaU  by  deferring  maintenance. 
However,  the  Federal  government  will  not 
prescribe  maintenance  aettvltlaa.  bacauae 
that  U  a  local  reeponslbUlty. 

Seetlon  101(b)  revlaea  the  Federal  share 
ratio  for  Seetlon  S  capital  projecta.  The  atat- 
ute  currenUy  requlree  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  pay  preelaely  80%  of  the  project 
coat.  The  amendnaent  would  revise  the  sec- 
tion S  capital  share  to  not  exceed  80%  and 
make  It  Identleal  to  the  aectlon  6  capital 
provlalon.  Thla  amendment  would  offer  tn- 
Li  CIS  sod  flexlbUlty  and  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  offer  different  participa- 
tion ratea  for  different  typee  of  capital 
projecta. 

Seetlan  lOl(c)  extenda  the  capital  grant 
program  through  1086  and  authorlaes  88.00 
billion  for  the  period  from  1983  to  1986.  This 
la  $641  Minon  more  than  current  authorl- 


Sectlon  103.— AdmlnlstraUve  expenses: 
This  section  authorlaea  appropriations  for 
administrative  coats  to  carry  out  the  UMT 
Act.  Current  authorisations  expire  after  fla- 
cal year  1983.  Such  sums  as  are  neceesary  are 
proposed  to  be  authorised  for  admlnlatratlve 
expensea  Thla  section  alao  deletea  an  au- 
thorlaatlon  for  a  program  that  Is  repealed 
by  section  106. 

Section  103.— Reeearch  and  training:  This 
section  authorizes  and  extends  the  programa 
for  reeearch,  development,  demonstration, 
and  training  expenses.  These  authorisations 
are  expreesed  cumulatively.  This  structure 
addressee  the  long-term  nature  and  sched- 
ule variability  of  the  reeeaeh  projeeta  ad- 
ministered under  the  transit  program. 

Section  104. — Emergency  repairs:  Thla  sec- 
tion would  authorlae  a  category  of  capital 
projecu  which  would  be  limited  to  the  r«^>alr 
or  replacement  of  existing  transit  facllltlea 
and  eqiUpment  recenUy  damaged  as  a  result 
of  a  natural  disaster,  as  defined  In  Section 
103(3)  of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1074 
(Pub.  L.  93-388).  or  catastrophic  occiirrence. 
Grants  would  be  given  at  the  uonnal  UMTA 
80  percent  share  and.  starting  In  fiscal  year 
1083,  would  be  funded  from  an;  section  3 
approprlatlona  Thla  provlalon  does  not  au- 
thorlae additional  appropriations,  but  It  does 
permit  the  Secretary  to  approve  a  grant  con- 
ditioned upon  subsequent  compliance  with 
apUcable  statutory  conditions. 

Although  labor  protection  provisions 
would  apply  to  grants  under  this  section.  It 
Is  expected  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  expeditiously  certify  projects  for  fund- 
ing based  on  13(c)  agreementa  between  the 
applicant  and  affected  labor  organisations 
for  capital  granta  currently  In  effect. 

If  the  President  declares  a  major  disaster 
within  the  meaning  of  the  DIaaster  Relief 
Act.  TJlfTA  transit  assistance  will  be  admin- 
istered In  coc^Mratlon  with  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating oOlcer  who  Is  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent. 

Section  106. — Amendments  to  section  6 
formula  grant  program :  The  current  section 
6  formula  capital  and  operating  grant  pro- 
gram for  urbanised  areas  Is  not  authorised 
after  fiscal  year  1983.  The  amendments  pro- 
posed by  this  section  phase  out  operating 
aaslstance  grants  by  fiacal  year  1985  and 
extend  the  formula  capital  grant  program  at 
Increaalng  levels  through  fiecal  year  1986. 

Section  106(a)  contains  the  autJiorlaatlona 
for  the  four  tiers  of  section  5.  Theee  are  eec* 
Uona  S(a)  (1).  5(a)  (3),  5(a)  (3),  and  5(a)  (4), 
reapectlvely.  Operating  aaslstance  authorlaa- 
tlona  are  contained  in  sections  5(a)(1), 
5(a)  (3),  and  5(a)  (3)  and  are  authorlaed  only 
through  fiacal  year  1964.  Section  6(a)(4) 
contains  only  capital  authorisations  and  Is 
autborlaad  tbrougb  1066.  Um  propossd  fund- 


ing levels  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the  oper- 
ating assistance  tiers  have  been  held  at  the 
1981  leveU.  The  operating  assistance  will  be 
gradually  reduced  after  fiscal  year  1963  to 
give  state  and  local  governments  time  to 
adjust  their  programs  and  funding  mechan- 
isms. The  amounts  proposed  are  ahown  In 
the  following  table. 

PROfOSEO  SEC  S  AUTHOmZATIONS 
(Is  I 


ISSZ    ISn    »•«    IW    IMS       Totsl 


;«xi> tfio  vm  Mio      0      o  11.440 

i92) ICS  ICS   I6S    0    0  49S 

ija 90   so   90    0    0  270 

;iK4) 37S  400  4S0  }500  $SSO  2,275 

ToM 4.410 


Section  106(b)  revlaea  the  operating  assist- 
ance tiers  to  require  that  the  population  and 
population  density  formula  distributions  be 
calculated  using  the  1970  census  eoimt.  The 
Federal  operating  assistance  program  Is  be- 
ing phased  out  by  1985.  Retaining  the  use  of 
the  1970  census  count  during  thla  period  will 
ensure  that  the  limited  funds  that  are  avail- 
able will  be  allocated  among  recipients  in 
the  same  ratio  as  they  were  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  program  In  1074.  Urbanized  areas 
that  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  1980 
census  would  only  dilute  these  limited  funds. 

Section  106(c)  clarifies  that  the  fourth  tier 
bus  capital  funds  are  to  be  allocated  based 
on  the  latest  available  census.  Since  this 
formula  program  Is  not  being  phased  out, 
funds  should  be  allocated  among  old  and 
new  urbanlaed  areas  baaed  on  the  most  re- 
cent Federal  cenaus. 

Section  106(d)  haa  been  Included  as  a 
response  to  recommendations  from  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  and  should  give  States 
greater  fiexlbUlty  to  accommodate  the 
changes  to  the  Federal  transit  grant  pro- 
gram. It  glvea  discretion  to  the  Oovemor  to 
use  section  6  formula  apportionments  allo- 
cated for  urbanized  areaa  with  less  than 
300.000  people  in  non-urbanized  areas.  Simi- 
larly, section  IB  formula  apportionments  for 
non-urbanlaed  areas  can  be  used  In  urban- 
ized areas  with  less  than  300,000  people.  Capi- 
tal and  operating  apportionments  trans- 
ferred are  subject  to  the  original  statutory 
limitations.  After  September  30.  1983,  no 
section  6  funds  can  be  transferred  or  appor- 
tioned for  operating  expenses  In  non-urban- 
laed areas. 

Section  105(e)  amends  the  formula  grant 
program  to  revlae  Federal  lapee  provisions. 
Since  the  operating  assistance  tiers  will  be 
phased  out  by  1M5,  apportionments  that 
have  not  been  obligated  by  dealgnated  redpl- 
enta within  four  years  of  the  date  of  original 
^;iportlonmenta  cannot  be  added  to  these 
operating  assistance  tiera.  The  amendment 
provides  that  after  September  30, 1983.  funda 
that  are  not  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
within  the  four  year  period  or  are  deobllgated 
when  a  project  la  doeed  out  after  the  end  of 
the  four  year  period  of  availability,  will  be 
atkled  to  the  fourth  tier  bua  ci^ltal  appor- 
tlonmenta. 

The  laat  sentence  of  section  105  (e)  (3)  cor- 
rects a  technical  problem  with  the  lapee  of 
1976  and  1076  apportionments.  The  Act  had 
never  been  amended  to  reflect  the  change  to 
a  new  Federal  flacal  year  in  1976  that 
changed  the  1h>*c  o(  funds  from  June  30  to 
September  30.  This  amendment  Incorporatea 
that  change  and  la  consistent  with  the  budg- 
etary documentation  that  haa  been  provided 
to  Congress  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sec- 
tion 5  program. 

Section  106(f)  contalna  the  amendment 
that  ensurea  that  no  new  operating  assist- 
ance projecta  will  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  the  cloee  of  Federal  flscal  year  1084. 
Redplenta  of  funda  wUl  be  permitted  to  con- 
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tinue  operating  asalstanca  projacta  throogh 
the  end  of  the  current  local  fiscal  year.  ThU 
wlU  Mva  state  and  local  govemmenta  from 
malntf*i*»*g  multiple  seta  of  records.  New 
capital  pcojecu  can  ba  approved  uatng  funda 
that  have  not  yet  ispsed 

Section  10&(g)  adda  a  maintenance  re- 
quirement to  sectton  5  that  U  slmUar  to  tba 
maintenance  requirement  added  to  aaetton  S 
by  section  lOl(a)  of  thla  bUL 

Section  105(h)  amende  tba  current  Fed- 
eral requirement  regarding  public  bearings 
prior  to  changea  In  faiea  or  aendce.  Tbla  re- 
quirement haa  been  tba  Impetua  for  a  Fed- 
eral regulauon  that  transit  operatoca  bava 
found  bnrdenaome.  Many  transtt  operators 
have  mechanisms  to  consider  pubUc  com- 
ment already  and  tba  cumnt  FKtaral  statute 
reducea  local  flaxlbUlty.  Tbla  amendment 
would  continue  the  requliamant  of  a  public 
comment  process,  but  that  public  oommsnt 
procees  can  be  locaUy  detarmlned.  Tbe  re- 
quirement would  be  a  condition  only  oC  oper- 
ating as^stanoe  granta.  and  ao  tbe  Federal 
requirement  wlU  be  phased  out  when  oper- 
ating assistance  Is  phased  out. 

SecUon  106(1)  rq>eala  tbe  current  Federal 
requirement  that  transit  operators  who  re- 
calve  Federal  funds  must  provide  off-peak 
service  to  elderly  and  handicapped  penons 
at  half -fare.  Thla  reqidremant  la  being  re- 
pealed because  It  U  a  Federal  intrusion  Into 
the  non-Federal  area  of  determining  local 
fares,  lilany  areaa  already  have  their  own  spe- 
cial fares  for  apedal  groups  of  users.  Tbe 
timing  of  these  f  area,  ttadr  level,  and  eligibil- 
ity should  be  locaUy  detarmlned  and  not  dic- 
tated by  the  Federal  government. 

SecUon  106. — Openttng  ooata  for  univer- 
sities: This  secUon  repeaU  tbe  special  pro- 
gram to  ostabllsb  and  operate  transportation 
education  programa  at  coUegea  and  univer- 
sities. This  program  waa  added  to  the  Act 
In  1978  but  has  never  received  H»praprlatlons 
from  Congress.  The  authorization  for  appro- 
priations contained  In  section  4(d)  of  tbe 
Act  la  deleted  by  section  103  of  this  bUl. 

DOT  wUl  continue  to  provide  granU  to  col- 
leges and  unlversltlea  to  conduct  spedflc 
research  actlvlUea.  However.  In  a  time  of 
dwindling  traaatt  funding,  DOT  abould  not 
pay  the  general  overhead  and  salary  oper- 
ating expenses  of  educational  programa 

Section  107— Federal  procurement  fac- 
tors: This  section  repeals  the  provision  con- 
tained In  secUon  ia(b)  (3)  of  the  KtX  whlcb 
autborlaee  the  Secretary  to  specify  factors 
to  be  oonaldered  locaUy  In  tbe  award  of  oon- 
tracta  for  buses  and  railcara.  TlUa  provlakm 
U  being  repealed  ao  tbat  DOT  viU  not  In- 
trude In  tbe  non-Fedei«l  determination  of 
factors  governing  tbe  basis  of  sarard  for  con- 
tracts for  rolling  stock. 

DOT  wui  continue  to  ssslst  grantees  In 
their  efforts  to  obtain  high  quaUty  producta 
at  tbe  loweat  poatfble  price.  DOT  vrlll  not. 
however,  preecribe  tbe  specUle  factocs  tbat 
grantaea  ahould  use  m  avalnatlng  quaUty 
and  price; 

SecUon  106.— Local  otiOa^  tat  tnnatt  for 
bandlcapped:  Tbe  aectlon  amende  seetlon  16 
of  the  Act  and  creataa  a  local  option  proc- 
ess so  that  redplents  of  Federal  funda  can 
provide  transit  service  tbat  U  targeted  to 
bandlcapped  persons  aa  an  altamatlve  to 
making  tbe  entire  transit  system  sifirasslble 
to  all  handicapped  persona.  Tbe  ammdment 
la  based  on  a  local  option  provision  tbat  was 
considered  In  the  Ocngreas  in  1960  by  tba 
House  Subcommittee  on  Sorfaoa  Ttaaspor- 
tatlon.  It  Is  Intended  to  modify  current  \am 
within  tbe  meaning  of  section  334  of  tba 
DOT  and  Related  Agendea  Aoproprlatlon 
Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1961  (Public  Law 
06-400). 

Tbe  purooae  of  tbeae  dtangas  la  to  clarify 
tbe  mtent  of  Oongreas  regarding  tbe  pro- 
vision of  transportatlan  ssrvless  to  tbe 
handicapped.  Tbe  current  DOT  regwIatVm 
which  mandatea  malnstreamlng,  la  not  tba 
only  approncb.  Wblla  tba  eatrent  rtoimunf 


langnago  In  section  504  permits  approaebea 
tbat  provide  altemattvea  to  fuU  accesslbU- 
Ity,  tbe  potential  for  dUatory  Utigatlon 
would  be  leeeenad  by  expUcit  Congressional 
trsatmant  of  tbla  arsa. 

Tba  new  section  16(d)(1)  tbat  would  be 
added  eatabllshes  tha  explldt  legal  prlndple 
tbat  providing  reasonably  oompuable  trana- 
portation  service  is  an  altemattve  to  00m- 
pUanee  with  the  Architectural  Qarrlers  Act 
of  1966  and  tbe  RebabUltaUon  Act  of  1973. 
Tbe  Secretary  would  have  to  make  a  deter- 
mination that  tbe  aervlce  provided  would  be 
reasonably  eooftarable.  DOT  wlU  propoae 
statutory  language  to  define  tbe  meaning  of 
"reasonably  comparable  transpottatton  serv- 
ice" during  Oongiesilanel  dellberattona  on 
thla  legislation.  Of  course,  such  a  determina- 
tion only  addresses  tbe  mass  tran^Mrtatlon 
rssponslbUltles  of  the  recipient  of  Federal 
funda.  It  doea  not  address  otber  public 
buildings  and  services. 

Tbe  new  section  16(d)(3)  requires  that 
tbe  determination  made  by  the  Secretary 
ft^n^^iir  transportation  services  that  are 
provided  by  operators  who  are  funded  by 
other  Federal,  state,  and  local  programa. 

Section  16(e)  U  separate  from  the  changes 
made  to  seeUon  16(d).  SecUon  16(e)  pro- 
vides that  old  buses  that  are  rehabUlUted 
wlU  not  have  to  be  lift  tnnlnnrrt  Thin  has 
been  tbe  I 

Uve  exenq>0m~proTlslon.  These  bitlks  have 
a  limited  useful  life  so  It  U  not  cost-effeeUve 
to  equip  them  with  lifts. 

SecUon  109.— Amendments  to  f4rmuU 
granta  for  non-urbanlaed  areas:  This  lecUon 
amti«t«  the  section  18  formula  grants  pro- 
gram for  non-urbanized  areas  by  extending 
program  authorizations  throtigh  fiscal  year 
1966  and  pbaaing  out  operating  assistance 
by  flacal  year  1983. 

Section  100(a)  revlaea  seeUon  18(a)  to  re- 
quire tbat  tbe  population  formula  dlatrtbn- 
tUma  be  calculated  using  the  1970  Federal 
census  count  for  as  long  as  the  Secretary 
can  apporUon  secUon  18  funds  for  operating 
assistance.  This  amendment  is  ■t™""-  to  one 
provided  for  the  secUon  6  operating  aaslst- 
ance tiers.  Like  the  amendment  to  section 
5,  section  100(a)  ensures  that  secUon  18 
grantees  that  recdved  operating  assistance 
In  the  past  can  continue  to  recdve  operating 
assistance  unUl  the  phaaaont. 

Sectton  100(b)  provides  that  no  appor- 
Uonments  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
sacUon  18  program  after  September  30.  1063 
can  be  used  for  operating  assistance. 

Section  100(c)  extends  the  section  18  au- 
thorlaaUona  through  flacal  year  1066.  There 
Is  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  875XX>0XXX) 
In  each  flscal  year  from  fiscal  year  1083 
through  and  including  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
total  authorization  of  8375.000,000  exceeds 
the  current  authorization  by  8355.000,000. 

A  provision  contained  In  eecUon  106(d) 
will  permit  the  Oovemor  to  transfer  eecUon 
18  funds  and  section  6  funds  allocated  to 
small  urbanlaed  areas  between  the  two  pro- 
grams. 

Section  110. — ^Intercity  bus  terminals  and 
operating  expenses:  This  seeUon  repeals  sec- 
tions 31  and  33  of  the  UMT  Act.  Section  31 
authorlaea  grants  for  the  terminal  develop- 
ment program  and  eecUon  33  authorlaes 
granta  for  Interdty  bua  service.  Both  pro- 
grams were  created  In  1078  and  neither  pro- 
gram has  ever  received  approprlaUona  from 
Congress.  Tbe  terminal  development  pro- 
gram la  unneceesary  beeauae  It  deeertbes 
project  aettvlUee  that  can  be  funded  under 
broader  UMTA  programa.  Allocation  and  pri- 
orlUea  for  funda  should  be  shsped  by  the 
level  of  local  ccmmltmant,  tbe  degree  of 
local  need,  and  tbe  annual  naUonai  prtori- 
Uea  for  Federal  funda  ratber  than  by  narrow 
categorical  grant  programa  Ilka  tbe  terminal 
development  program. 

Section  33  autbortras  grants  for  operating 
Buiiiiisas  In  Intercity  bua  asrvlee.  BUndnat- 
iBg  thla  t»o»Mlon  la  ooiMtalsBt  with  tba 
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phaaeout  of  operattng  1 
uMTA  programa. 

Section  111. — Watexbome  transportatlaB 
demonstration  project:  Thla  sectton  amende 
secUon  330  of  the  Stirfsce  TranaportaOon 
Assistance  Act  of  1078  (Pl<.  96-506)  to  en- 
sure that  no  funds  are  appn^rlatad  for  the 
high-speed  waterbome  tranqiortatlan  dem- 
onatratlon  project  In  New  Tork  after  Sep- 
tember SO,  1081.  Given  tbe  preaent  economic 
condition,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  concentrate  Its  reeotiroes  on 
baalc  transportation  services  and  avoid  high 
cost,  special  purpoae  demonatratlon  projects. 

Section  ll3.^Sapaal  of  safety  authority: 
TbU  section  rq>eal8  section  107  of  tba  Na- 
tional Mass  Tranqwrtatlon  Aaslstance  Act  of 
1074  (Public  Law  88-508).  Seetlon  107  re- 
qulree DOT  to  Inveetlgate  transit  equip- 
ment, fadllUes.  and  operaUona  funded  by 
UMTA  whlcb  create  a  serious  tisasrd  of  In- 
Jury.  If  tba  Secratary  flnda  any  unsafe  con- 
oltion  In  a  bua.  subway,  or  light  rati  ayatam. 
grants  funds  can  be  witbbdd. 

SecUon  107  currentty  puts  UMTA  In  tbe 
poslUon  of  being  both  banker  and  poltceman 
for  transit  systems.  UMTA's  primary  role 
under  the  UMT  Act  la  to  provide  technical 
RQd  flnsnrlal  assistance  to  transit  ayatems. 
Tbe  aectlon  107  aafety  provision  diverts 
UMTA  from  its  primary  misainn  UMTAIs 
small  ataff  glvea  It  very  limited  c^tadty  to 
undertake  comprehenalve  safety  Innaflga 
Uona.  If  this  investlgaUve  safety  role  la 
proper  for  the  Federal  government.  It  could 
be  done  better  by  agendea  that  have  mot* 
ataff  reeourcea  and  the  Investigatory  eipsr> 
Use  to  carry  It  out. 

SecUon  107  also  places  transit  autbcrttlsa 
In  anomalous  situations  because  secUon  107 
la  unlike  otber  Federal  safety  statutea  For 
Inatanoe.  the  Federal  Railroad  Safkty  Aet 
(PubUc  Law  01-458)  glvea  tba  Federal  BaU- 
road  Administration  (PBA)  comprdtenslva 
authority  over  commuter  I'lassengrr  laQ- 
roads.  The  statute  provldea  for  due  process 
and  permlta  FHA  to  levy  flnee.  Section  107 
doea  not  have  similar  provlalona  TbcrefOra. 
a  transit  authority  wbo  c^Mratea  both  com- 
muter rail  lines  under  FBA  Jurisdiction  and 
aubway  llnea  under  UMTA  Juzladlctlon  Is 
subjected  to  two  different  statutsa.  two  dif- 
ferent standards  and  taro  different  penaltiea. 

SecUon  107  can  be  overly  Intrualve  on  lo- 
cal operations.  Transit  service  that  Is  con- 
fined to  a  local  area  should  not  give  rise  to  a 
Federal  transit  safety  role.  Tbe  fact  that  tbe 
Federal  government  aaslsts  local  bousing 
for  example,  has  never  neoeesttated  a  ^a- 
dflc  statute  so  that  a  Federal  grant  agency 
would  enforce  elevator  safety.  Local  transit 
safety  should  be  a  matter  of  state  and  local 
concern.  UMTA  will  continue  to  offer  tech- 
nical assistance  on  aafa  tocbnoJoglea.  equip- 
ment, and  rif«Hn  and  bdp  tranalt  aotbotl- 
ttes  devdop  local  aafety  programa  Tbla  la  a 
better  approach  than  tbe  reaettva  proeaae 
establlabed  m  aectlon  107  and  ia  a  batter  nas 
of  UMTAIs  limited  staff  reeourcea. 

TBS  SKavraBT  or  TfeAMVoaraTiow. 

fr«*A:a««oii.  i>.C..  JTareh  17. 1991. 
Hon.  QaoaoB  Buan. 
Pretldent  of  the  Semmte. 
Waahin^tm,  DC 

Dasa  Kb.  PaaanaMT:  Tba  Oepartaant  of 
TTanauortatlon  ia  tranamltUng  for  your  con- 
sideration and  reference  tbe  Transit  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1981.  a  bill :  To  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  TTanaporteUon  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
autborixatlona  for  approprlatlona  and  for 
otber  purpoeea 

This  bill  Implements  the  prlndples  and 
poUdea  reflected  In  tbe  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Program  preaentad  In  Joint  Sea- 
slon  of  Congress  on  February  16,  1861.  It  re- 
affirms the  conmiltment  of  tbe  Fedsral  gov- 
ernment to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  tbe  private  business  community 
In  providing  viable  pnbUe  transporUtlaa  ays- 
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I  tor  oar  natton'*  ettlM.  bat  radmeU  Um 

toy  ratfnelBC  Intrwlon  la  d»- 

flooM  btttar  b*  mMto  bj  la- 

dliiiliM^    liiMlii— M    and  BUXm  and  local 

■PI 

r  iMfinmHiUltT  for  tbo  opanttoo  of 
-    i  abould  nat  wltb  8uu 

Bta.  Aaoofdlacty.  tha  Da- 

at  to  propoilii«  a  paduai  ptiaaa  out 
oC  fMaal  TunnvH'^t  lutiaMlaa  In  addition, 
nimrt  Mriataaea  for  oov  mil  conatmctlon 
(ottoM-  tkaa  tbat  eaRanUy  uadarway)  will 
1  vatu  tba  aattnnal  aoonomy  and 
i  of  tba  ridaial  toudfot  Unprovo- 
_        _  «m  bo  eonoaitntod  on 

t  onaadltoiaa  wtUch  maintain  oilatlng 
that  bavo  provad  affacUT* 
.jntlal  part  ot  a  larga  urban 

^       aotwork.  Thua.  tnadlnc  for 

bw  aa  laU  nrmft— '*— **~'  pwjacta  wUl  be 
trontlBiwI  and  lacraaaad  la  futura  jaara 

OvanOl.  tte  bUl  would  autbotlaa  aa  ad- 
ditional «0  JlS  bUUon  duilBc  tba  pvlod  from 
flaeal  yoar  IMS  to  flacal  yoar  1986.  aad  pro- 
TMa  for  tba  noada  of  public  traa^tortatlon 
•ystana  la  rural  araaa,  nnaU  cities,  and  large 
eltlaa.  This  would  brine  tbe  four-year  au- 
tlMttaaUoa  total  to  910jm6  bllUon.  Tba  blU 
would  atoo  adjtirt  llacal  year  1983  sutborlaa- 
tlon  loTtia  to  brtng  them  into  confonnaaee 
wftH    tba    Prealdanfi    Boonamlc    BoooTery 


jimMMM  taacmmom»*T  owital  oaairr  Fanoaiii 
Ttaa  bin  would  antborlae  an  additional  W.- 
686  bmkm  for  tb«  diaerotlonary  capital  grant 
pngnuBfi  ralatag  tha  four  yoar  level  tHrougb 
1986  to  87.868  billion.  Tbaae  leeourcea.  to- 
gotbar  with  Steta  aad  local  commitments, 
wm  ptOTlde  for  a  balanced  program  of  new 
aad  rTir~~fi1  bus  syatens.  an  extanalve  pro- 
gram of  rabablUtatlon  aad  modemtaatloa  of 
•rtimttitf  bos  aad  rail  systems,  and  tbe  com- 
pletlan  ot  tbe  opet«bIe  segments  of  those 
raa  pruJacU  whlCb  are  under  construction 
OB  foraial  eoounltmonts  made  by  the 
governmant. 
R  alao  taeludia  provisions  to  assure  that 
aeoaaMry  malatHiaaea  progrmma  are  In  place 
to  »»>fwiit—  the  uae  of  capital  equipment 
fuaded  by  tba  Fsderml  govonunant.  aad  to 
provMa  flaHbimy  to  adjust  the  Ped«ral/noa- 
fMana  foadlag  ratio  In  accordaaoe  with 
project  prlcrttlea. 

oaaair  roairuLA  catitu.  ams  oPBunoN 


TlM  bm  would  authorise  aa  additional  63.0 
bllUon  for  tho  capital  and  operating  assist- 
ance formula  paogram  in  urbanised  areaa 
during  tbe  four-year  period  ending  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  It  alao  roatructurae  tbe  formula 
grant  prograau  pha^ng  out  the  operating 
Bubal'*y  component  by  1965.  Tbe  bus  capital 
aasMaaee  component  contlauea  at  Increased 
fuadlag  lovois.  leHactlng  the  continued  oom- 
mltment  to  our  natloa^  bi>s  program. 

To  mshlon  the  temporary  dUBeultles 
which  may  be  cauasd  by  phase  out  of  Fsd- 
erml oporatlag  asslstsaee.  the  phaae-out  will 
aot  begia  uatU  fiscal  year  1983.  During  the 
traaaltlea  period,  fuada  will  be  concentrated 
on  thoae  luft  urban  areas  that  provide  most 
of  the  eurreat  traaalt  sarrlcea.  Hila  traast- 
tlon  period  will  give  State  aad  local  gorem- 
meata  aad  transit  sgendee  the  opportunity 
to  make  Bseaaaary  adjnstmaats  In  State  and 
local  sabatdlas,  transit  farss.  and  serrlce 
levtfa. 

This  will  alao  Indudea  prorlslons  to  aasure 
that  aeeeaaary  mafntenanco  programs  are  In 
place  aad  to  »»«»»»<«  existing  kiglslstlon 
which  has  resulted  In  burdensome  Psderal 
regnlatlOBs, 
KMALL  ooMMvmtrr  AjfB  BOBAL  roaaroLA  capi- 

TAL  AMS  OraSATIIf O  OtAlTT  rsoBaiif 

Tbe    bUl   would   authorise   an   additional 

mmion   for  public  tran^>art«tioa   as- 

In    small    coauaunlUes    snd    rursl 

of  oar  aatloa  durtag  tbe  four-year 

period  aadtag  la  fiscal  year  1986.  It 


stmcturaa  the  program,  phasing  out  tba  op- 
erating asBlstanoe  oompoaeat. 

to  proTldo  State  aad  local  lOTemmenU 
tbe  oHMTtualty  to  make  aeeeaaary  adjust- 
maaU  la  subaldlaa.  faiaa.  aad  serrloe  levels, 
operatlag  rf«T*'"~  will  reraala  available 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

nAJraPoaTATiOM 

The  bill  Uicludsa  a  provision  that  would 
sUow  radplsoto  of  Mdaral  aaslstanoe  to  nteet 
rederal  raqulremeata  for  the  traaaportaUon 
of  baadleappad  parsoas  ualag  approaches 
other  thaa  --*'"''g  the  eatlre  traaalt  system 
si:cesilWs  BiUtlag  Federal  regulations  gov- 
eralag  the  traa^Mrtotlosi  of  bandlcappert 
peraoaa  pioelude  other  altemaUvea.  creatlag 
what  maay  dttea  view  as  aa  uaaeceasary  aad 
coeUy  burden.  We  look  forward  to  worklag 
with  the  Congreos  to  develop  an  effective 
solution  to  this  difficult  Issue. 
OTR^  rmovmom 

Tb«  bill  will  alao  add  provisions  to  simplify 
approval  of  granU  to  r^ald  or  replace  exist- 
ing facilities  dsmaged  as  a  result  of  a  nat- 
ural illsastrr  or  catastrophic  occuneaos:  to 
repeal  selected  categorical  program  authon- 
Uea  to  provide  greater  local  fiexlblUty:  and 
to  allow  more  effective  administration  of 
program  rosourosa  by  the  Urban  Uaas  Trans- 
portation Admlalstratloa. 

Taken  toaether.  tbe  series  of  changes  pro- 
posed In  thU  bill  will  produce  a  strong  pub- 
lic transportation  program  which  reduces 
tho  dependence  on  tbe  Federal  preaence  and 
maxlmlna  local  fiexlblllty  aad  Initiative  In 
developing  our  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. I  ^»<«»«»»»«~«  theee  loglsUUve  acUons  to 
you  for  early  consideration  and  eoactment. 

Tbe  Ofllce  of  Maaagement  and  Budget  has 
sdTlsad  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  would  be  la  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Slaoerely, 

Oasw  liKwxs. 

Tax  Sboutast  or  Tbamspostatiom, 

Wm$hington.  D.C..  Jfay  11.  IMl. 
Hon.  Jaxb  Oabit, 
US.  Seaofe, 
WtuMMftoii,  DjC. 

Dkab  Jakk:  On  March  17.  1981.  I  trans- 
mitted to  you  tbe  Administration's  proposed 
Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1981.  This  proposed 
legislation  provides  authorisations  for  the 
Federal  program  of  assistance  to  mass  trans- 
portation systems  and  recommends  several 
changes  In  that  program. 

Section  108  of  the  propoeed  legislation  sd- 
dreassa  the  issue  of  transportation  for  handi- 
capped persons.  Under  current  requirements, 
transit  systems  must  be  made  fully  acoes- 
Bible  to  handicapped  users.  The  Administra- 
tion believes,  however,  that  local  areas 
should  be  allowed  to  addraas  the  Issue  of 
transportation  to  handicapped  persons 
through  meens  other  than  making  the  en- 
tire transit  system  accessible.  Section  106 
thus  suggested  a  "local  option"  approach. 

In  the  descriptive  aection-by-section  anal- 
ysis that  accompanied  our  March  17  trans- 
mittal, we  indicated  that  the  section  106  in- 
cluded In  that  bUl  was  only  a  preliminary 
propoaal  and  that  we  intended  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  more  deflnlta  propoeal  on  this 
issue.  We  have  now  completed  our  analysis. 
aad  I  have  encloeed  a  revised  section  108. 

Under  this  provision,  s  recipient  of  Fed- 
eral transit  asststjuace  could  certify  that  It 
has  a  program  which  meets  locally  developed 
criteria  with  respect  to  transportation  to  be 
provided  to  handicapped  persons.  A  recipient 
making  such  a  certification  would  be  deemed 
to  be  m  compliance  with  the  requlrementa 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act.  the 
Architectural  Daiflers  Act  of  1908  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The  propoeal  also 
precludes  any  requirement  that  old  buses 
and  fixed  guldeway  systems  be  retrofitted  so 
as  to  be  accessible  to  handicapped  persons. 


I  beueve  this  propoaal  wlU  ensbls  local 
areas  to  sddisas  the  traaaportatloa  aosds  of 
handicapped  persoaa  without  unasoaaaary 
aad  btirdaaaome  Fodsral  latmalon  lato  lo- 
cal traaalt  sysMm  msnagsmsat. 

Tbe  Ofllce  of  Maaagement  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  propoaal  would 
be  In  aooord  wltb  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Slnoeraly. 

Dasw  Lswxa. 

SscRoir  108 — Local  Omoir  roa  TiAiraiT  voa 
Hamdicatpso  PBMom 

SecUon  108(a)  amends  section  16  of  the 
Act  and  creates  a  local  option  process  so  tbst 
redpienu  of  Federal  funds  can  provide  tran- 
sit service  that  is  targeted  to  handicapped 
persons  as  an  alternative  to  making  the  en- 
tire transit  system  acresslhle  to  handloapped 
peraons.  The  process  la  intended  to  be  locally 
self-executing.  The  amendment  Is  based  on 
local  option  provisions  that  pssaeil  the  Son- 
ata in  June  of  1980  and  the  House  of  Bep- 
reeentatlves  In  December  of  1960,  but  the 
provision  has  been  streamlined  to  reduce 
the  Federal  intrusion  in  the  local  process. 
Upon  enactment,  it  is  expected  that  this 
provision  would  modify  aad  supercede  soc- 
Uon  3334  of  Public  Law  90^*00.  the  DOT 
Appropriation  Act  of  1961. 

The  new  aocUon  16(d)(1)  that  would  be 
added  estabUshee  the  legal  principle  that  a 
program  certified  under  section  16(d)  is  an 
alternative  to  compllanoe  with  all  Federal 
laws  regarding  transportation  for  the  handi- 
capped persons,  Indtidlng  section  16(a)  of 
the  UMT  Act.  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act 
of  1968,  the  Federal  Air  Highway  Act  of  1973, 
and  the  RehabUltaUoa  Act  of  1973.  Of 
course,  an  approved  transit  program  only 
addresses  the  mass  transportation  responsi- 
bilities of  the  redplent  of  Federal  funds.  It 
does  not  address  other  public  buildings  and 
services.  Section  16(d)(1)  provides  a  one- 
year  start-up  period  after  the  effective  dste 
of  the  amendment  during  which  time  the 
redplent  oould  be  certified  and  stUl  not  yet 
providing  service.  After  that  time,  certifica- 
tion could  be  made  by  the  recipient  only  If 
the  program  actually  meeta  the  standards 
established  In  section  16(d)  (3) .  A  knowingly 
and  willfully  false  certification  by  a  redplent 
would  be  a  criminal  act  In  violation  of  16 
use  1001. 

Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  certifi- 
cation Is  a  ministerial  act  and  is  not  subject 
to  substantive  court  review.  The  program 
certified  by  the  redplent  could  be  provided 
either  directly  or  under  contract  to  the  re- 
dplent. However,  the  recipient  has  the  re- 
sponslblllty  for  insuring  that  service  Is  being 
provided  la  the  nuumer  deecrlbed  In  Its 
program. 

SubaecUon  16(d)  (3)  estaUlshes  the  only 
Federal  requlrementa  that  govern  a  program. 
A  redplent  could,  of  course,  create  a  program 
that  provides  serrloe  to  handicapped  peraons 
that  Is  more  extensive  than  that  required 
under  this  statute.  This  decision  would  be 
a  local  decision,  without  additional  Federal 
regulatory  involvement.  Tbe  program  re- 
qulrementa are  broad  enough  so  that  a  local 
program  could  be  developed  using  some  ac- 
cessible buses  or  parmtransit  services,  such 
as  vans  or  taxlcabe,  or  some  mix  of  the  two. 

The  first  program  requirement  (section 
16(d)  (3)  (A) )  U  designed  to  insure  that  the 
redplent  develope  criteria  that  are  respon- 
sive to  local  needs.  These  locally  developed 
criteria  should  Incorporate  local  polides  re- 
garding the  fares,  frequency  of  service,  hours 
of  service,  restrictions  on  trip  purpose,  ad- 
vance request  time,  waitln?  llsta  trip  time, 
transfer  frequency,  and  geographic  area  of 
the  service  for  handicapped  persons. 

The  second  program  requirement  (section 
16 (d)  (2)  (B) )  iT'su'Os  that  the  development 
of  the  local  criteria  will  not  be  done  in  a 
vacuttm.  Tbe  nropram  must  be  de'^eloped 
using  a  public  hearing  aad  comment  process 
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that  ^mHas*  loeal  aervlco  crttsrU  after  ooa- 
ft^irtwg  the  levels  of  sarvloe  that  are  pro- 
vided to  tbe  geasral  pubUo  oa  the  regular 
bus  aervlM.  Howorer,  the  ultimate  decision 
oa  tbe  actual  crlterU  should  bs  mads  locally 
without  the  Federal  government  or  tbe 
courta  subsUtutlng  their  judgment. 

The  third  program  requirement  (section 
ie(d)(3)(C))  U  that  the  program  provide 
service  that  meeta  tbe  crltsrla  that  have 
been  developed.  The  fourth  requirement  U 
that  the  redplent  cannot  discriminate 
against  a  handicapped  person  who  Is  willing 
and  able  to  uae  a  particular  aervlce  without 
further  capital  or  operational  modifications. 
Furthermore,  handicapped  peraons  who  can 
uss  the  rogular  bus  system  are  not  entitled 
to  paratnnslt  services  any  more  than  the 
general  public  ta  entitled  to  have  paratranslt 
services.  This  section  does  not  In  say  way 
require  that  a  redplent  provide  duplicative 
transportation  servles. 

Section  ie(d)  (3)  provides  that  the  certi- 
fication will  continue  to  be  effective  until  the 
recipient  requests  that  approval  be  with- 
drawn, either  by  choice  or  by  court  order. 
In  any  action  to  compel  a  redplent  to  com- 
ply wlbh  tbe  requirements,  compliance  will 
be  presumed  if  the  certificate  has  been  ac- 
cepted. A  presumption  of  compliance  by  the 
redplent  may  be  rebutted  only  by  a  dear 
and  convincing  showing  of  a  pattern  of  a 
failure  to  meet  the  requlrementa  of  the  pro- 

Section  16(d)  (4)  laclodsa  a  provision  con- 
tained In  the  House  passed  blU  to  Insure 
that  DOT  does  not  get  too  involved  In  tbe 
local  process.  The  Secretary  oould  provide 
technical  guidance  to  redplenta  but  no  ad- 
ditional Federal  requlrementa  could  be  add- 
ed. 

Section  16(e)  U  separate  from  the  changes 
made  to  section  16(d)  and  la  free-staadlng. 
Section  16(e)(1)  provides  that  old  buses  that 
are  rehabilitated  will  not  have  to  be  Uft- 
equipped.  This  has  been  the  DOT  practice 
under  an  admin Istrstton  exemption  provi- 
sion. These  rehabilitated  buses  have  a  limit- 
ed useful  life  and  It  Is  not  cost-effective  to 
require  them  to  be  accessible  to  wheelchair 
users. 

Section  16(e)  (3)  provides  a  general  statu- 
tory exemotlon  to  remove  any  Federal  re- 
quirement that  old  rail  and  other  old  fixed 
guldeway  systems  be  retrofitted  to  be  acceasl- 
ble  to  and  usable  by  handicapped  peraons. 
The  cost  of  making  these  existing  conunuter 
rail,  light  rail,  and  subway  systems  accessi- 
ble to  wheelchair  users  anid  usable  by  them 
and  other  handicapped  persons  Is  projected 
to  amount  to  billions  of  d(dlars.  Tbe  cost 
per  ihandlcapped  user  Is  extremely  high.  The 
Federal  government  should  not  mandate 
these  costs. 

Sectioa  108(b)  requires  the  Secretary  <^ 
DOT  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  subsection  (a),  the  amend- 
ments to  section  16  described  above,  within 
three  years.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  and  gather  data  necessary 
to  report  on  compliance  by  rec4>lento  and 
the  servloe  being  provided.^ 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  htnudf. 

Mr,  GoLDWATSK,  Mr.  Schmiit. 

Mr.  STxvms.  Mr.  Ktsmr,  and 

Mr.  CAimoiT) : 
8. 1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oommuni- 
cations  Act  of  1934  to  mwlde  that  notta- 
ing  in  such  act  shall  be  construed  to 
permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  restrict  or  ijroliibit  in  any 
manner  the  broadcast  of  the  results  or 
the  projections  of  the  results  of  an  elec- 
tion to  (iioose  the  electors  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  until  all  polling  places  in  the 
United  States  are  dosed,  and  for  other 


purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AXITQOirCIMC     BEStTLTS    Or    KLBCTIOKS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
thfB  aftermath  of  every  election,  it  is  only 
natural  that  national  attention  is  focused 
on  those  institutions  which  play  a  major 
Iiart  in  the  system  we  use  to  choose  our 
public  oCDdals. 

This  year,  perhaps  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  role  of  one  of  those  institutions, 
the  communications  industry,  has  come 
under  close  public  scrutiny.  Pc^tical 
analyst  David  Broder,  in  an  April  15, 
1981  column  entitled  "TV:  Projecting  the 
Winners  Too  Soon,"  observed  that: 

The  people  In  tdevlsion  news  are  on  a 
ocdllalon  course  with  public  opinion  on  an 
Issue  of  some  importance  to  our  politics,  and 
It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  in  the  press  if 
the  collision  could  be  avoided. 

The  issue  is  the  broadcast  of  presidential 
election  returns  into  states  where  the  polls 
are  stlU  open— especially,  the  early  projedion 
of  an  election  decision  while  voters  are  stUl 
wolgblag  how,  or  whether,  to  vote. 

Others  have  expanded  the  scope  of  that 
scrutiny.  Richard  Zoglin,  in  his  Novem- 
ber 8.  1980  Atlanta  Constitution  article, 
"TVs  Credibility  on  Line  in  Rush  To 
Pick  A  Winner,"  observed  that: 

(Q)uick-draw  projections  raise  serious 
questions  about  tbe  whole  business  of  pre- 
dicting resulta. 

The  fr«ntlc  race  to  be  first  on  the  boards 
with  a  projected  winner  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  pointless  aspecta  of  the  networks 
election  coverage. 

Tbe  issue,  however.  Is  not  correctness  but 
credibility  .  .  .  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
calls  csme  only  seconds  after  voting  had 
ended  means  they  were  almost  certainly 
based  not  on  actual  prednct  results,  but 
rather  on  exit  poUs. 

Tbe  broadcast  of  information  on  elec- 
tion returns  for  candidates  for  Federal 
office  before  all  the  polls  have  closed 
throughout  the  country  and  the  making 
of  election  projections  based  upon  a  sam- 
pling of  rtJatively  few  returns  in  these 
elections  have  been  criticized  as  creating 
a  climate  which  disrupts  fair  elections 
and  maximum  voter  participation. 
ooviaACE  or  tbe  isso  KLscnoir 

On  election  night  at  8:15  p.m.  EST, 
NBC  News  announced  that,  according  to 
its  projections,  Ronald  Reagan  had  won 
enough  States  to  put  him  over  tbe  re- 
quired 270  electoral  vote  mark  and  had 
won  the  1980  Presidential  election.  ABC 
called  the  race  at  9:52  pjn.  and  CBS  did 
the  same  at  10:32  pjn.  The  NBC  projec- 
tion occurred  at  5:15  p.m.  on  the  west 
coast,  several  hours  before  the  polls  were 
scheduled  to  be  closed. 

llie  early  prediction  by  all  three  major 
television  networks  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
sweeping  victory  allegedly  deterred  many 
voters  in  Western  States,  including  my 
own  home  State  of  Oregon,  from  voting. 
Furtho-.  concerns  have  been  raised  about 
the  passible  impact  of  the  projections  on 
actual  elections  results. 

Reaction  to  these  events  was  strong. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  some  of 
the  editorial  comments  made  in  Oregon 
after  the  election : 

Carter's  early  concession  speech,  combined 
with  the  even  earlier  projections  of  the  out- 
come of  the  presidential  race  by  tbe  major 


networks,  resulted  la  a  twin  depresaaat  offset 
on  the  late-ln-the-day  voter  turnout  In  the 
West.  (Statesman -Journal.  Salem.  November 
13,  1980.) 

Never  was  the  problem  worse  than  In  the 
1980  election,  when  by  6  pjn.  In  tbe  West  tbe 
networks  were  announcing  a  Hsagan  victory 
and  by  7  President  Carter  had  conceded. 
Some  Westerners  who  were  planning  to  vote 
undoubtedly  decided  not  to  bother  because 
of  this  news.  Those  who  persevered  regard- 
leas  probably  felt  their  role  diminished-  (Bsg- 
Ister-Ouard.  Eugene.  November  9,  1980.) 

The  very  early  tdevlsion  predlcttons  la  ths 
presidential  race  Tuesday  evening,  foUowed 
by  President  Jimmy  Carter's  untlmdy  con- 
cession, caused  consternation  and  anger  all 
along  the  West  Coast. 

.  .  .  Most  of  those  peraons  interviewed  by 
our  reporters  were  upset  by  the  fact  that 
even  as  they  were  about  to  vote,  Uie  resulta 
were  forecsst,  and  the  president  had  c^ltul- 
ated. 

We  share  the  fruatratlon  of  voters,  aad  wo 
think  something  must  be  done  about  pre- 
empting the  West  Coast  vota 

The  q>ontandty,  enthnalssm  aad  convic- 
tion of  one's  vote  was  diluted,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  television  forecasta.  Ihat  should 
not  be.  Every  American  rtiould  be  given  the 
opportimlty  to  vote  his  or  her  consrtenoe. 
(Tbe  World,  Cooe  Bay,  November  6.  1980) . 
coiciftnncA'noKS  ihuusibt  imiuusi' 

Clearly,  the  network  coverage  of  Elec- 
tion Day,  1980  generated  a  tremendoos 
wave  of  public  reaction.  It  is  noteworthy. 
I  believe,  that  it  created  quite  a  stir  too 
within  Uie  industry. 

For  example,  a  New  York  "nmes  article 
of  November  6,  1980  entitled  "Netwoiics 
in  Dispute  on  Fast  Projecttons."  reported 
that: 

In  tbe  harshly  competitive  televlslan  cover- 
age of  Presidential  election  results.  .  .  .  tbe 
striking  disparity  between  the  projection 
times  of  NBC  News,  CBS  News  and  ABC  Newa 
arouaed  aome  unusual  sniping  among  ex- 
ecutives and  aome  questions  about  tbe 
methods  used  by  networka. 

baentiaUy.  CBS  News  and  ABC  Newa  of- 
ficials say  that  NBC  News  relied  almost 
totaUy  on  "exit  poIU"  of  15,000  to  804X10  vot- 
ers leaving  election  booths,  a  device  used  by 
networks  and  newspapers  to  sasess  the  mood 
of  the  dectorate.  Although  CBS  News  aad 
ABC  News  also  used  "exit  polls."  they  aay 
they  baaed  their  projections  on  actual  vottag 
in  key  precincts.  That,  they  sssiH.  la  the  only 
fuUy  accurate  way  of  determining  a  wlnasr. 

NBC  News  officials  insist  thst  their  early 
projection  was  baaed  not  <mly  on  exit  polls, 
as  critics  contend,  but  alao  on  the  examl- 
iMStlon  of  voting  returns  in  key  states.  But 
oflldals  at  the  other  networks  potatod  out 
that  NBC  News  called  (Milo  as  la  Mr.  Bea- 
gan'S  camp  at  7:31.  one  minute  after  tbe 
polls  dosed  there.  Mr.  Beagaa  was  ptojeeted 
the  winner  in  Florida  at  7:03.  while  some 
polls  were  still  open.  As  pOUs  dosed  la  Oon- 
nectlcut  at  8  pjn..  NBC  News  projeetsd  Mr. 
Besgaa  aa  the  winner. 

Clearly,  there  is  consideTable  skepti- 
cism within  the  industry  al)oat  the  valid- 
ity of  some  of  the  methods  used  to  pro- 
ject election  results.  In  my  view,  these 
contentions  only  serve  to  undermine  the 
credibOitv  of  the  "news"  which  is  being 
reported  to  votos  across  the  Natioii. 

Of  course,  the  Times  article  went  on  to 
point  out  that  there  is  more  than  one 
reason  why  each  of  the  broadcasters 
strives  so  hard  to  be  the  front-nnmer: 

To  network  offldala.  the  Importaaee  of  bs- 
Ing  first  derives  not  only  from  the  natural 
competltkm  between  the  networks  but  alao 
from  ths  public  relations  valos  of  ealllag 
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%bm  wlxuMT  Mcnnktaly.  Adtwtlaw  •*•  oftan 
Mc*r  to  alcn  up  with  Um  wlxmlnc  nttwork 
in  Mtni*  •toeUona. 

Undoubtedly,  this  will  continue  to  be 
•A  ue»  of  coutfoveray  within  the  com- 
munications Industry,  u  weU  as  outside 

of  It. 

LimiMiMiiiiiii  nmaBBT 

Hie  serious  concerns  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  possible  Impact  of  early 
proiectlons  en  voter  participation  has. 
Ptrh^pf.  broocbt  congressional  Interest 
in  this  to  an  all-time  high. 

Since  1961.  when  the  first  bill  on  this 
suhjaet  was  Introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona.  Sensitor 
OoLBWAxn.  Congress  has  considered  a 
number  of  methods  of  preventing  the  ex- 
posure of  voters  in  Western  States  to 
electl(»is  results  or  projections  prior  to 
voting.  These  methods  can  be  categorized 
as  follows:  To  prohibit  the  release  of 
Sections  results  until  all  polls  are  closed ; 
to  provide  for  the  uniform  closing  for 
all  poIUng  places:  to  urge  volimtary  re- 
straints by  broadcasters  with  regard  to 
projecting  dection  outcomes  before  all 
poOs  are  closed;  and  to  prohibit  the 
broadcast  of  results  or  projections  of 
riwrtlfltiff  until  aU  polls  are  closed 

In  1967.  our  former  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  John  O.  Pastore.  chaired 
hearings  on  the  "Predictions  and  Projec- 
tloos  of  Election  Results"  before  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Conununi- 
catiflos.  Bach  of  the  methods  I  have  de- 
scribed was  ctxisidered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. Congressional  Interest  had  been 
provoked  by  the  1964  elections. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  presented 
then,  the  subcommittee  concluded  that 
no  legldatlon  was  warranted.  In  short, 
the  subcommittee  found  no  discernible 
Impact  on  voter  behavior  in  the  1964 
electicms  from  such  broculcasts. 

Thirteen  years  later,  however,  we  have 
seen  an  unprecedented  uproar  from 
voters  and  elections  officials  in  Western 
States  as  a  result  of  the  early  projec- 
tions  made  last  November. 

Legislation  embodying  each  of  the 
approaches  outlined  earlier  has  been  in- 
troduced and  is  now  pending  before  this 
Congress.  A  consensus  seems  to  have 
emerged  that  1980  was  significantly  dif- 
foent  from  1964  and  voters  are  appeal- 
ing to  their  elected  representatives  for 
a  solutkm. 

I  am  not  certain  that  any  of  the  op- 
tions now  before  Congress  will  satisfac- 
torily resolve  the  situation.  In  the  1980 
deeUon-nlght  coverage  a  new  element 
was  injected  into  the  debate  by  the  tele- 
vlstoo  networks:  the  use  of  election  day 
"exit  polling"  to  supplement,  and  appar- 
ently in  some  cases,  to  replace  the  net- 
worics'  more  traditional  projection  tech- 
niques. While  not  all  of  the  networks 
made  use  erf  their  exit  poll  results  for 
projections,  the  fact  that  the  results  of 
these  surveys  were  used  raises  a  question 
in  my  mind  about  what  effect,  if  any, 
the  currentlv  proposed  legislation  may 
have  on  limiting  the  ability  of  the  net- 
works to  make  early  projections. 

First  of  all.  some  of  the  legislation 
which  prohibits  projections  by  the  net- 
works to,  in  my  view,  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment  protections  granting  a 


free  press.  Any  measure  whi<^  would 
Jeopardize  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  the  communications  Industry  is,  to 
me,  abhorrent. 

Other  proposals  which  would  estab- 
lish uniform  closing  times  for  polling 
places,  or  would  restrict  access  to  ac- 
tual vote  counts  until  all  polling  places 
are  closed,  are  likely  to  have  an  Impact 
on  the  networks'  more  traditional  fore- 
casting procedures,  but  will  not  have 
much  of  an  Impact  on  the  use  of  results 
from  exit  polling.  In  fact.  If  the  net- 
works are  restricted  by  legislation  from 
using  actual  counts  and  are  forced  to 
rely  Instead  on  the  results  of  their  exit 
polls,  it  is  possible  that  the  networks 
would  be  able  to  project  the  winners  of 
certain  races  at  even  earlier  times  on 
election  day  than  was  the  case  in  1980. 
Instead  of  offering  a  solution,  these  ap- 
proaches may  only  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lem now  perceived  by  Western  State 
voters. 

KXTLANATIOM    OF   PkOVISIOMS 

ttx.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  offers  a  new  approach 
to  this  controversial  situation. 

First,  it  makes  absolutely  clear  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  can  in  no  way  be  construed 
to  permit  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
broadcast  of  the  results,  or  the  projec- 
tions of  the  results  of  a  Federal  election 
until  all  polling  places  are  closed. 

I  am  fully  committed  to  encouraging 
voter  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess and  to  taking  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  convince  voters  in  all  50 
States  that  each  vote  counts.  We  cannot, 
however,  place  unconstitutional  burdens 
on  the  media  in  the  process.  The  first 
amendment  is  clear  in  its  protection  of 
free  expression. 

Second,  this  bill  directs  that  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation  be  un- 
dertaken to  determine  if  the  practices  of 
the  communications  indiistry  do  affect 
voter  behavior. 

The  investigation  authorised  by  tMs 
legislation  would  be  conducted  by  a  na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Effect  of  the 
Communications  Industry  on  Voter  Be- 
havior. The  Commission  would  be  a  Uue- 
ribbon  panel  which  would  Include  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
communications  Industry,  elected  State 
officials  and  other  qualified  individuals. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed 
of  15  members.  Five  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate,  five  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  five  by  the  President.  A  minimum  of 
three  positions  on  the  Commission  would 
be  reserved  for  representatives  of  the 
media.  At  least  three  slots  would  be 
saved  for  the  State  officials  as  well. 

The  issue  which  the  Commission  is 
directed  to  study  Is  clearly  nonpartisan. 
"Hie  composition  of  the  Commission's 
membership  should  refiect  its  bipartisan 
nature.  For  that  reason,  this  bill  re- 
quires that  at  no  time  shall  more  thsm 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, ttie  House  or  the  President  be  from 
the  same  party. 

The  Commission  is  fully  vested  with 
those  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  its 


mandate.  At  the  coodusloii  of  its  term. 
12  months  after  its  first  meeting,  the 
Commission  is  required  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Coni^vas  and  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  it  feels  are  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  a  complex  issue.  The  first  step 
is  to  examine  what  the  problem  is  per- 
ceived to  be  and  to  define  its  scope.  No 
congressional  committee  of  which  I  am 
aware  can  devote  the  time  and  attention 
which  I  feel  Is  needed  in  this  instance. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
of  the  Commission  is  that  it  would  em- 
brace representatives  from  each  of  the 
groups  which  have  a  vital  interest  in  this 
matter.  Communications  Industry 
spokesmen  and  State  officials  would  be 
directly  involved  in  the  process.  In  my 
view,  the  full  representation  of  their 
views,  as  well  as  the  contribution  of  their 
cooperation  and  ideas  is  essential  to  the 
task  of  coming  up  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  that  all  parties 
can  live  with. 

Also,  the  requirement  that  the  Com- 
mission must  make  its  final  report  and 
recommendations  in  1  year  will  easily 
allow  the  Congress  the  time  it  needs  to 
fully  consider  and  act  on  the  Commis- 
sion's recommcndaticms  before  the  elec- 
tions in  1984. 

oolrcLUSioN 

It  has  been  observed  that  what  often 
stands  In  the  way  of  reform  is  a  natural 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  Congress  tackle 
controversial  matters  during  a  politically 
charged  election  year  and  sheer  inertia 
with  regard  to  them  at  any  other  time. 

This  issue  cannot  be  put  off  indefin- 
itely. I  can  attest  to  the  continuing  in- 
terest of  voters  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon.  A  poll  conducted  in  January 
1981  of  California  voters  is  proof  of 
their  strong  feelings  on  this  as  well: 
Almost  75  percent  of  those  interviewed 
would  prohibit  elections  projections  be- 
fore cdl  of  the  polls  are  closed. 

As  David  Broder  stated  in  his  April  15. 
1981  coliunn: 

The  problem  U  not  going  »wmy,  and  the 
cloaer  we  come  to  1984  without  a  resolution, 
the  more  anger  and  controversy  there  will  be. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  I  am  offering 
today  the  fairest  and  most  reasonable 
approach  for  achieving  a  resolution  that 
I  luiow  of.  Let  us  begin. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  welcome  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  cosponsorlng  this 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill, 
and  a  fact  sheet  describing  it.  be  printed 
in  the  Rccosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
fact  sheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko.  as  follows: 
8.  iisi 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion S  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  subaectlon : 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  permit  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  restrict  or  prohibit  in 
any  manner  the  broadcast  of  the  resi'lts  or 
the  projections  of  the  results  of  an  election 
to  choose  the  electors  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  State*  untU 
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«U  polling  placet  in  tbe  United  States  ate 
closed.". 

AtnHOBiza'noN  or  zmvxsticatiom 

Ssc.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  authorizes 
and  directs  that  a  complete  and  thorough 
Investigation  b«  conducted  to  determine  If 
the  practices  of  the  communications  indus- 
try affect  voter  behavior. 

(b)  The  Investigation  authorised  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Conuulsslon  established  under  section  3. 
The  Commission  shall  submit  a  written  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  13 
months  after  the  date  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  abaU  cease  to  exist 
30  days  after  the  final  report  is  submitted. 

coifinastoH 

Skc.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Effect  of  the  Communica- 
tions Industry  on  Voter  Behavior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commlaalon") . 

(b)  The  Commission  stiaU  be  composed  of 
15  members  to  be  appointed  as  foUows: 

(1)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders.  Of  the  members  so  ap- 
pointed one  sbaU  be  the  Chairman  and  one 
shall  be  the  Ranking  BUnorlty  Member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation.  Of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers so  appointed  not  less  than  one  shall  be 
a  representative  of  the  conununlcatlons  In- 
dustry and  not  leaa  than  one  aball  be  an 
elected  State  official. 

(2)  Five  members  ahaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentattves 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  Of  the  members  so 
appointed  one  shaU  be  the  Chairman  and 
one  shall  be  the  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Rouse  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Of  the  remaining  members  so 
appointed  not  less  than  one  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  communlcatlona  Industry 
and  not  leas  than  one  shall  be  an  elected 
State  ofllalal. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Of  the  members  so  appointed 
one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  com- 
munications industry  and  one  shall  be  an 
elected  State  official. 

(c)  All  appointments  made  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 

(d)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  3  members 
i^jpolnted  under  either  paragraph  (1).  (2), 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  be  from  the  same 
political  party. 

(e)  A  vacancy  In  the  Onmmlsslon  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  with  respect  to  party  affili- 
ations as  the  original  appointment.  Eight 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  bearings.  The 
chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  members  from  among  members. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  chairman  and  the 
members  shall  be  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(f )  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

FUNCTIONS    or    THE    COlflOSSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a  complete  and  thorough  investigation  to  de- 
termine If  the  practices  of  the  communica- 
tions industry  affect  voter  behavior. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Pr«sldent  and  ConKress  not 
later  than  13  months  after  the  date  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shaU  oeaae  to 


30    days    after    the    final    report    is    sub- 
mitted. 

ADMUnSTtATIVS  FSOVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may,  for  the 
purpoee  of  carrying  out  its  fimctlons  and 
duties  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
alt  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  hold 
auch  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  request 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses,  adminis- 
ter oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding 
done,  and  commission  studies  by  any  Federal 
agency  or  executive  department,  as  the 
Commission  determines  advisable. 

(b)  Per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  for 
witnesses  requested  to  appear  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  an  executive  director  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  pay  es- 
tablished for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule: 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  comptensatlon  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointment.-, 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation In  General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but 
at  such  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  un- 
der section  5332  of  such  title:  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorlrel 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
but  at  rates  not  exceeding  $l(X>  a  day  for 
individuals. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MFMOTJIB 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  dally  rate  for  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day,  includ- 
ing traveltlme,  he  or  she  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  his  or  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  A  member  of  the 
Conunisslon  who  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Government  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimburse  ^ 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessarr 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

AtrrHOKESATION  Or  APPeOPKUTIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  aooro- 
prlated  93,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Fact  Sheet — Commission  on  the  Ettect  or 

THE   COMMtnnCATIONS   iNOUSTET    OK   VOTBB 

Behavio* 

I.  Commission  will  be  composed  of  15 
members: 

(a)  Five  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate: 

(b)  Five  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  and 

(e)  Five  appointed  by  the  President. 

Included  among  the  15  are  Senators  and 
Representatives,  members  of  the  communica- 
tions Industry,  and  elected  state  officials. 

3.  Commission  shall  conduct  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation  to  determine  if 
tlie  practices  of  the  conununlcatlons  industry 
affect  voter  behavior. 

3.  A  written  report  will  be  submitted  with- 
in one  year  after  the  first  meetinK- 

4.  Ncrmal  administrative  provisions  and 
conqiensation  are  lncluded.A 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sakbahks)  : 
GLJ.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  to  rec- 


ognize the  Pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance as  part  of  National  Rag  Day 
activities:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PAUSE  ro«  the  plbdcx  on  ruut  day 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
in  Baltimore,  a  group  of  volunteers  from 
the  Star-Spangied  Banner  Flag  House 
laimched  a  national  campaign  to  en- 
courage all  Americans  to  say  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  part  ot  Natlaoal  Flag 
Day.  Their  idea.  Pause  for  the  Pledge. 
caught  the  imaglnatiwi  of  many  people 
in  the  Nation.  They  received  support 
from  such  diverse  groups  as,  major 
league  baseball,  the  American  Oas  As- 
sociation, the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  Balti- 
more Oas  and  Electric  Co. 

Word  of  the  project  q^read.  Groups  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  planned  cere- 
monies of  their  own  or  dse  encouraged 
citizens  to  join  with  the  Baltimore  group 
by  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  at 
2  p.m.  e.d.t.  to  coincide  with  ceremonies 
held  at  FOrt  McHenry,  birthplace  of  the 
National  Anthem. 

Encouraged  by  the  Interest  expressed 
last  year,  this  dedicated  giXMip  of  Flag 
House  vcdunteers  is  now  working  to  bring 
the  Pause  for  the  Pledge  idea  to  all  parts 
of  tlie  United  States.  They  have  already 
enlisted  the  support  of  business  organi- 
zations, veterans'  groups.  Government 
agencies,  service  clubs,  and  spMts  asso- 
ciations. And  they  have  invited  President 
Reagan  to  Fort  McHenry  tills  year  to 
lead  the  NaUon  in  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance at  4  p  jn.  e.d.t.  on  Sunday.  June  14 
to  commem<H^te. 

The  resolution  I  send  to  the  desk  to- 
day calls  on  CtHigress  to  recognize  the 
Pause  for  the  Pledge  as  a  part  of  Na- 
ti«ial  Flag  Day  and  to  encourage  Amer- 
icans to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
at  nag  Day  ceremonies. 

The  Continental  Congress  on  June  14. 
1777,  adopted  an  official  banner  by  spe31- 
Ing  out  broad  specifications  for  a  na- 
tional flag.  After  many  years  of  local 
Flag  Day  ceremonies.  Congress  in  1949 
officially  <\^ievf*^  June  14  as  National 
Flag  Day. 

Hag  Day  observations  before  and  after 
the  1949  congressional  action  have  tra- 
ditionally centered  around  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag  written  by  James 
B.  Upham  and  Francis  Bellamy  in  1892. 
Other  ceremonies  have  Included  flag- 
raising  ceremonies,  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  parades. 

Since  1952.  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
Flag  House  Association  in  Baltimne  has 
been  the  official  sponscH*  of  Flag  Wedc 
Their  headquartos  is  the  house  where 
Mary  Toung  Pickersgill  sewed  the  flag 
that  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  1814  and 
Inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  the 
National  Anthem.  "Hie  associaUon  makes 
recommendations  for  Flag  Wedc  events 
and  urges  communities  to  hold  special 
observances  on  June  14. 

This  re6<dutioD  will  also  be  Introduced 
in  the  other  body  by  Representative  Baa- 
yA«A  MiKULSKi.  OoQgressianal  passage 
of  this  resolution  would  officially  recog- 
nize the  Pause  for  the  Pledge  as  part  of 
National  Flag  Day  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Flag  House 
volimteers. 
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lAr.  PTHldant.  Z  aak  unanlmouB  eon- 
it  that  the  text  or  the  jo>nt  resoluUon 

be  printed  m  the  Racou. 
Thard  beinc  no  objeoUon.  the  Joint  res- 

ohition  was  ordered  to  be  iwlnted  in  the 

Raoou.  ••  foUom: 

BJ.  BM.  81 


by  th*  S€»att  and  Bourn  of 
m9pn$tntmttvM  of  tKe  Vnit»d  Statea  of 
Awttriem  *m  OOMfrcM  mutmblsd, 

Wbaraaa.  by  Aot  of  Um  OongiMa  of  the 
UBltea  BtatM.  d»t«d  Jum  14.  im.  the  flnt 
oOeUa  Hag  of  Um  Unltad  Stataa  wms  MloptMl. 


by  Act  of  Um  CongnM  (Ut«d 
Aucuat  3.  IMS.  JuiM  Utb  of  ••eh  yMr  wm 
iHlgiMttil  NftttoniJ  rUc  D»y.  Mid  the  8t*r- 
SiMiigKd  BMUMT  Flac  HotiM  AaMctaUon  In 
Bftltlmon^  liwyland.  bM  bom  tba  offlcUl 
sponaor  of  NfttloiMl  FI*c  Day  atBC«  1BS3.  and 

WbMMa.  on  June  14,  IMO.  tb«  St*r-%>Mi- 
Kl«d  Bmumt  Flag  Houm  AfKtotton  dev*!- 
op«d  •  i»t<otMl  cMnp^lgn  to  enoourage  all 
ABMrtoaJW  to  p«UM  for  tlM  pladce  of  Al- 
laglftBM.  snd 

WbaroM.  this  concept  c»ugbt  the  imaclna- 
Uon  of  AmartaMM  »oiywlMi«  and  r«c«lT«d 
wide  dtlMn  rapport,  knd 

WhOTVM.  1981  U  tbe  BOtb  AnnlTwavy  year 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
as  our  HaUonal  Antbem,  and  tha  pauae  foi 
tiM  plad««  wlU  be  a  part  of  National  Flag 
Vtv  evamaalaa  a(  Port  M6H«nry.  birthplace 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  on  June  14, 
1981  at  4:00  p'jn.  BDT. 

tA«rw/ore.  be  If  retolved  That  the 
I  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
panaa  for  the  pledge  aa  part  of  National  Flag 
Day  and  encourage*  all  Americans  to  partici- 
pate In  National  Flag  Day  by  reciting  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  4:00  pjn.  BDT  on 
June  14. 1981.  SecUon  n. 

The  Oongreaa  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
ReaoltiUon  to  the  Rtsr-Soangled  Flag  House 
m  Balttmor*.  Maryland.* 


By  Mr.  ICATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Iifr.  Sauanxs)  : 

8.J.  Res.  83.  Jotat  resolution  to  mark 
the  Ucentennial  of  Washington  College; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

waaHmuTOW  cotxaaa  aicaw  ramnat. 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day it  Is  my  lulTOege  to  introduce  a 
Joint  resolutlan  honoring  the  200th  an- 
ntvenary  of  Washington  College,  in 
Chestertown.  Md. 

ActoaDy,  the  anniversary  Is  next  year. 
But  It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  resohitkm  will  be  passed  and  printed 
this  summer  so  that  it  wiO  be  available 
on  October  10.  when  the  college's  Bi- 
centennial Fluinlng  Committee  holds  its 
opening  convocation  ceremony. 

I  have  chosen  May  as  the  month  to 
introduce  this  Joint  resolution  liecause 
May  was  significant  on  several  occasions 
in  the  college's  early  days. 

It  was  hi  May— on  May  24,  1772,  to 
be  precise — that  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  enacted  the  UU  giving 
Washington  College  its  charter,  which 
anticipated  that  the  college  would  serve 
"^  honorable  and  perpetual  memory  of 
Us  Exedkncy,  Qeneral  Washington  the 
Illustrious  and  virtuous  e<nnmander-ln- 
chlef  of  the  armies  of  the  U.S." 

And  it  waa  on  May  15.  1783,  that  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  for  what  was 
eventually  to  be  the  college  as  we  know 
and  admire  It  today. 

Hie  following  account  of  that  memor- 
able event  Is  worth  noting : 

On  May  15,  the  rlsltors  and  goremors  and 
the  mmtttn,  atodeats.  and  acholais.  accom- 


panied by  a  greater  number  of  genUemaa 
from  the  neighboring  counties,  went  In  pro- 
oeaalon  to  the  hill  where  the  new  college 
waa  to  be  buUt.  Following  prayer  by  the 
principal,  the  foundaUon  stone  waa  laid  by 
his  Kicallency,  Oovemor  Paea,  who  waa  sa- 
luted on  the  oocaalon  by  thirteen  dlaehargea 
of  cannon.  Oratloas  In  French  were  delivered 
by  Tbomaa  Worrell  and  Bbeneser  PeAlna, 
followed  by  a  pastoral  dialogue  spoken  by 
three  young  acbolara  draeaed  In  shepherds' 
clothea. 

Oovemor  Paca,  I  should  mention,  was 
the  same  distinguished  Marylander  who 
served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and 
was  one  of  the  four  Maryland  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  thinking  about  these  remarks  and 
the  joint  resolution  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, my  mind  turned  to  the  various  ways 
in  which  we  traditionally  observe  200th 
anniversaries. 

At  times  we  are  inclined  to  turn 
scholarly,  to  assonble  histories,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  the  past 
has  affected  the  present. 

At  times  we  decide  simply  to  reminisce. 

And  at  times  we  get  caught  up  in  the 
exuberance  of  the  occasion  and  celebrate 
in  the  traditional  birthday-party  ways. 

Today,  in  these  remarks,  I  will  attempt 
to  blend  the  latter  two  approaches.  Nor- 
mally, as  my  colleagues  know,  I  would 
opt  for  the  scholarly  historical  approach. 
But  last  year  an  excellent  history  of 
Washington  College  was  published.  It  is 
entitled  "Washington  College,"  and  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  frl-cnds  of  the  college,  edu- 
cators, historians,  and.  In  fact,  to  any- 
body who  is  interested  in  a  fascinating 
story  of  representative  growth  within  one 
sector  of  our  society  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  author  of  the  history  is 
Fred  W.  Dumschott,  and  the  book  was 
published  by  the  college. 

The  book  narrates  with  captivating 
detail  and  with  sensitive  insight  the  sto- 
ries of  the  presidents  and  other  offlclals 
who  guided  the  college  ever  upward  to 
the  position  of  esteem  it  enjoys  today  : 
the  stories  of  the  various  academic 
structures  which  have  grown  over  the 
years  into  a  campus  endowed  equally 
with  activity  and  charm;  and  the  sto- 
ries of  the  men  and  women  students  who 
aclileved  special  renown  in  the  study 
halls  and  on  the  athletic  fields. 

I  shall  not  reiterate  these  lists  of 
names.  I  shall,  however,  again  recom- 
mend Fred  Dumschott 's  book.  And  I  shall 
acknowledge  that  I  used  It  extensively — 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure — in  prepar- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Washington 
College  Is  an  historic  and  festive  occa- 
sion for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  Is  the  fact  that  It  was  the  first 
college  chartered  in  &faryland — and,  in 
fact,  the  10th  in  the  United  SUtes. 

A  few  glimpses  Into  its  past  will  help 
us  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  Washington  Col- 
lege—the first  star  in  the  galaxy  oif 
Maryland  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

First,  its  curriculum :  Under  the  foun- 
der. William  Smith,  D.D..  the  early  cours- 
es Included  algebra,  geometry,  conic  sec- 
tions, fluxions,  surveying,  natural  philos- 
ophy, astronomy,  moral  philosophy,  log- 
ic, metaphysics,  rhetoric,  and  extensive 
readings  In  Oreek  and  Latin. 


At  the  flrst  commencement,  Dr.  Smith 
delivered  a  short  Latin  oration  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dumschott  history : 

The  candidates  then  preMnted  a  Latin 
salutory  oration,  an  oration  In  French,  a  Lat- 
in syllogistic  dispute,  and  an  English  syl- 
logistic dlqiute. 

At  about  the  same  time,  plans  were 
being  made  for  the  college's  new  build- 
ing— a  three  wing,  four  storey  structure, 
plus  attic,  estimated  to  cost  about  $38,- 
000.  To  raise  funds  for  the  structure,  the 
college  disposed  of  some  of  its  land  hold- 
ings and  sold  lottery  tickets  for  $4  each, 
offering  priaes  rsuiglng  from  a  top  award 
of  $4,000  down  to  3,000  prizes  of  $8  each. 

In  May  of  1784,  George  Washington 
paid  the  flrst  of  several  visits  to  his 
namesake  college.  During  his  stay,  he 
subscribed  his  name  as  a  member  of  the 
visitors  and  governors  of  the  college  and 
attended  a  student  presentation  of  a 
play  entitled  "The  Tragedy  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  the  Great  Deliverer  of  Sweden  from 
Danish  Oppression." 

By  the  early  IBOO's  the  college  was 
taking  steps  to  make  sure  that  its  stu- 
dents lived  up  to  the  deportment  ex- 
pected of  them.  Thirteen  rules  and  regu- 
lations were  promulgated,  with  fines  for 
trcmsgresslons.  Rule  10,  for  example, 
stipulated: 

Every  student  shall  demean  himself  to- 
ward his  teacher  In  a  decent  and  respectful 
manner,  under  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
dollars  In  the  discretion  of  the  Professor. 

"Immoral  conduct,  such  as  quarrelling, 
cursing,  swearing,  or  immodest  conduct" 
could  cost  a  miscreant  $2.  Trifiing  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  recitation  and  study  car- 
ried a  penalty  of  12^2  cents. 

Eventually  there  were  additional  rules 
spec'fically  for  boarding  students — for 
example,  "There  shall  be  no  •  *  *  throw- 
ing victuals  during  meals." 

The  boarders,  in  the  early  ISOO's,  paid 
$35  per  term  for  board,  and  they  were 
advised  to  bring  their  own  beds  and 
bedding  and  to  arrange  for  their  wash- 
ing. Tu'tion  at  the  time  was  $10  a  term. 

In  1827  fire  started  in  the  Common 
Hall  or  center  building,  and  ultimately 
destroyed  the  whole  structure.  "We  never 
witnessed  a  more  awful  and  sublime 
sight,"  reported  the  Chestertown  Tele- 
graph. 

A  resolution  to  appropriate  $10,000  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  college  failed  In  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  and  for 
almost  20  years,  classes  were  conducted 
In  rented  houses  in  Chestertown. 

The  cornerstone  for  a  new  building 
was  laid  in  1844.  And  in  the  college's  first 
catalog,  distributed  that  year,  prospec- 
tive students  were  informed  that  they 
must  "present  testimonials  of  good  moral 
character"  and  that  tuition  for  winter 
would  be  $20.50;  board,  $52;  and  wash- 
ing, $6.50." 

And  so  it  went — the  solicitations  of 
funds,  the  commencements,  the  planning 
of  new  physical  facilities,  the  changes  in 
regulations,  and  the  setting  of  new  fees 
and  salaries. 

Nor  were  athletics  Ignored.  In  1867, 
for  instance,  a  group  of  college  men  "en- 
gaged In  a  social  game  of  baseball"  with 
a  team  from  Galena  and  lost,  23  to  21. 
Next  they  played  a  team  called  the 
&larylands  and  won,  47  to  33. 

By  1871  the  coUege  team  called  itself 
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the  Cheatffs,  and  it  was  In  that  year  they 
took  on  a  local  team  from  Chestertown 
called  the  Rustics. 

Here  is  how  the  Kent  News  described 
the  game: 

Never  was  vain  ostentaUon  more  arrogantly 
displayed  than  by  the  Bustle  nine.  For  a 
week  they  were  continually  vaunting  their 
superior  playing,  especially  the  Captain,  un- 
tu  the  time  rolled  roimd  for  a  practical  lUns- 
tratlon.  Arriving  on  the  College  grounds  the 
game  commenced.  The  Bustle  countenances 
wore  a  beaming  aspect  imtU  the  third  Inning, 
when  lol  What  an  amaaing  traasformattonl 
How  quick  their  merry  laughter  and  happy 
exchanges  of  congratulations  changed  to 
gloomy  and  dejected  mutterlngs.  When  we, 
Chester,  went  to  bat  the  last  inning,  their 
captain  walked  to  the  pitcher's  stand  and 
uttering  this  terrible  mandate  to  his  am- 
bitious pitcher,  "Go  to  third  base.  Sir."  HS 
went  with  some  reluctance,  for  t'was  a  great 
fall  of  his  feathers  and  aspirations.  There 
stood  the  crestfallen  captain,  witnessing  the 
fall  of  what  he  once  thought  mighty. 

Finally,  after  scoring  10  runs  in  the 
eighth  Inning,  the  college's  Chesters  won 
by  a  score  of  43  to  27. 

When  Washington  College  played  its 
flrst  football  game  about  17  years  later, 
the  team  seems  to  have  followed  the  tra- 
dition set  earlier  by  the  baseball  team 
for  producing,  at  times,  somewhat  dra- 
matic results.  In  a  game  against  St. 
John's  College,  of  AnnapoUa,  the  Wash- 
ington CoUege  squad  reportedly  lost  119 
too. 

But  serious,  consequential  things  were 
happening,  too.  In  1891.  coeducation  was 
adopted  at  Washington  CoUege.  Eleven 
young  women  attended  the  college  as  day 
students  during  the  flrst  year  of  the  co- 
educational "experiment,"  and  the  next 
year  the  number  was  doubled.  By  1895 
plans  were  being  made  for  a  ladies'  dor- 
mitory. A  picture  of  the  class  of  1895 
snows  10  young  men  and  Miss  May 
Matthews,  "the  first  woman  to  complete 
the  academic  course  as  Washington 
CoUege." 

In  1922  the  board  authorized  the  se- 
lection of  a  dean  of  women. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
visited  the  coUege  In  October  of  1933  and 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  "There  hasn't  been  a 
President  near  us  s^nce  the  first  Kent 
News  came  on  the  streets  in  1823"  (after 
President  Washington's  visits  in  the 
1780s),  observed  the  newspaper  edito- 
rlaUy.  And  apparently  the  affair  was  a 
great  success,  replete  with  a  21 -gun  sa- 
lute. 

When  President  Harry  8.  Truman  vis- 
ited the  coUege  in  June  of  1946,  he,  too. 
received  a  hearty  welcome,  this  time  with 
U.S.  Senator  George  Radcliffe  and  Gov- 
ernor Herbert  R.  O'Coaat  among  those 
in  attendance. 

The  most  recent  Presidential  visit  to 
Washington  CoUege  was  in  1954  when 
President  Eisenhower  received  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  during  the 
coUege's  commencement  exercises.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  accompanied  that 
day  by  Maryland's  Governor,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKeldln. 

The  several  visits  of  George  Washing- 
ton to  Washington  CoUege  and  the  sub- 
sequent visits  of  three  other  great  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  important  role  the  col- 
lege has  played  both  in  American  history 
and  In  American  education. 


For  the  past  200  years,  Washington 
College  has  never  stood  stiU  but  has 
moved  from  strength  to  strength  main- 
taining a  position  in  the  vanguard  of 
American  llboid  arts  education. 

Washington  CoUege  is  not  distin- 
guished mly  by  its  lUustrlous  past.  It  is 
distinguished  by  Its  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  the  lasting  values  of  a  true  Ub- 
eral  arts  and  sciences  education,  and  It 
is  distinguished  by  the  quaUty  of  the  Ub- 
eral  arts  and  sciences  education  It  gives. 

As  a  RepubUcan,  I  note  with  some  sor- 
row that  of  the  three  Presidents  who 
visited  Washington  CoUege  in  the  recent 
past,  two  were  Democrats.  Now,  as  the 
coUege  celebrates  its  200th  birthday  dur- 
ing a  RepubUcan  incumbency,  we  Re- 
publicans have  an  (H7Portunity  to  redress 
the  balance. 

As  b^ts  the  Importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. President  Ronald  Reagan  has  been 
invited  to  deUver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Washingttm  CoUege  on  Bday  17. 
1982,  during  its  bicentennial  celebration. 
I  have  joined  with  Dr.  Joseph  H.  McLain. 
the  distinguished  president  of  Washing- 
iaa  CoUege,  and  with  its  dedicated  fac- 
ulty and  student  body,  in  urging  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  honor  this  venerated  and 
venerable  Maryland  institution  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  celebration  of  its  200th 
birthday. 

As  I  introduce  this  resolution,  I  con- 
gratulate Washington  CoUege  on  200 
years  of  achievement  under  outstanding 
leadership  and  patronage.  And,  as  is 
conmon  on  birthdays,  I  wish  the  college 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  joint  resolution  was  oirdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 
SJ.  Bn.  82 


hla  wlahea  for  the  proaperlty  of  the  aemlnary. 


Whereaa,  George  Waahlngton  did  visit  the 
ooUege  In  1784  at  which  time  he  signed  hla 
nhOM  as  a  Vlaltor  and  Oovemor  of  the  Col- 
lege and  In  1788  did  accept  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  conferred  upon  blm 
by  the  CoUege,  and 

Whereas,  the  College  during  its  long  his- 
tory haa  been  proud  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  this  country,  and 

Whereas,  through  the  years  the  College  haa 
prepared  many  men  and  women  who  later 
distinguished  thamaelvea  In  goreroment.  the 
ministry,  business,  law,  medicine  and  edu- 
cation, and 

Whereaa  three  Presldenta  of  the  tTnlted 
SUtea  In  addition  to  George  Waahlngton 
have  honored  the  coUege  with  vislto  to  the 
can4>u8,  namely  Franklin  Delano  Booaevelt, 
Harry  8  IVuman  and  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsenhower, 
and 

Whereas,  the  numerous  Governors.  Sena- 
tors and  Bepreaentatlvea  of  Congreaa  have 
similarly  honored  the  CoUege,  and 

Whereaa.  the  Visitors  and  Governors  of 
Waahlngton  CoUege.  wUI  aet  aside  the  aca- 
demic rear  1981-1B83  to  commemorate  their 
two  centurlea  of  service  to  the  SUte  and  Na- 
tion, now  therefore 

Be  It  Betolved  In  the  Congress  asaembled 
that  this  body  pay  tribute  to  Waahlngton 
CoUege  and  congratulate  the  Visitors  and 
Governors,  the  President  and  administration, 
the  faculty  and  students,  the  alumni  and  all 
frlenda  of  the  College  for  their  long,  devoted 
and  faithful  commitment  to  exceUenee  In 
American  higher  oducatlon.# 


Jtaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  CongreiM  aasemhled. 

Whereas  Waahlngton  College  la  the  first 
chartered  college  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  tenth  chartered  coUege  In  the  United 
Statea.  and 

Whereas  the  Maryland  Provincial  Assembly 
did  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Kent 
County  Free  School  by  law  In  1723,  creating 
the  Visitors  to  supervise  and  operate  such 
school,  and 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Dr  WUUam  Smith,  noted 
educator  and  clergyman,  did  become  master 
of  the  Kent  County  School  in  1780,  and 

Whereas  by  his  energy  and  d'Mllcatlon  did 
succeed  in  advancing  the  stature  of  that 
school  thereby  causing  Its  student  body  to 
increase  in  numbers  to  such  a  degree  be  en- 
couraged the  Visitors  of  the  Kent  County 
School  to  petition  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly to  grant  a  coUeglate  charter  to  the 
Kent  County  School,  and 

Whereas,  General  George  Washington, 
oommander-ln-chlef  of  the  American  army, 
from  hla  headquarters  in  Newburgh,  New 
York,  did  give  his  consent  to  name  the  new 
seminary  of   learning   Washington   College. 


Whereas,  the  Maryland  General  Assembly, 
on  May  34.  1782,  did  enact  legislation  grant- 
ing a  charter  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Kent 
County  School,  in  the  name  of  Washington 
CoUege,  In  honorable  and  perpetual  memory 
of  his  BxceUency  General  George  Waahlng- 
ton, the  lUustrlous  and  virtuous  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  TTnlted  States. 
and 

Whereas.  Gemrge  Waahlngton  did  contrib- 
ute the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  aa  an  eameat  of 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himsdf  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  : 
SJ.  Res.  83.  J(rint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  call 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Education 
not  later  than  January  15.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

WHZTK    BOOSE   COITTZaCNCZ   ON   IBUCaTIOH 

•  BCr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  Uve  in  the  oldest  democracy 
in  the  free  world.  To  assure  that  our 
Nation  continues  to  prosper,  we  need  a 
weU-educated  citizenry. 

However,  in  our  complex.  cairitaUstlc 
society,  we  can  now  see  a  disturbing 
trend — the  erosion  ol  our  much  lauded 
public  scho(d  system.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  say  that  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  Hie  bead- 
lines  in  our  daily  papers  teU  the  sttvy: 
Falling  test  scores,  functicmal  illiteracy. 
scho<ri  districts  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
insolvency,  teachers'  strikes,  vandalism, 
and  viirience  against  teachers. 

A  main  priority  for  aU  elected  officials, 
whether  local.  State,  or  Federal,  over  the 
next  decade,  must  be  a  reexamination 
of  our  assumptions  about  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  paradox  is 
that  the  quaUty  oi  education  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  two  decades  as  ex- 
penditures per  pupU  have  risen  sharply. 
In  1962,  the  average  per  pupU  cost  of 
elementary  and  secozidary  school  was 
$419. 

TMay,  this  figure  has  increased  to 
$2.150— a  500-percent  rise.  Over  the  same 
period,  verbal  and  math  aptitude  tart 
scores  for  high  school  seniors  dropped 
tmm.  478  and  502  respectively  to  424 
and  466. 

Test  scores  are  certainly  an  Imperfect 
measure  of  the  quaUty  of  education. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  many  par- 
ents beUeve  that  the  pubUc  schocds  are 
falling;  otherwise,  we  would  not  see  the 
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proliferation  of  private  schools.  More- 
over, in  a  recent  poll,  half  the  respond- 
ents said  that  schools  are  doing  a  poor 
or  only  fair  job.  In  a  similar  poll  7  years 
ago,  two-thirds  rated  schools  good  or 
excellent. 

Tnflatl'Mi  ezjdalns.  In  part,  why  the 
cost  of  education  has  escalated  so 
quickly.  What  is  more  important,  though. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  public  has  demanded 
that  schools  babysit,  counsel,  feed,  in- 
oculate, and  lntaip«te  the  young  in  addi- 
tion to  educating  them. 

As  a  recent  article  in  Newsweek  put  it, 
schools  "are  expected  to  teach  driver  ed, 
sex  ed,  phys  ed.  and  special  ed,  and  still 
find  time  for  regular  ed  besides." 

Our  educatiooal  system  will  face  even 
greater  pressure  in  the  coming  decade. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  society  requires 
that  we  possess  evermore  soph  stlcated 
knowledge  Just  to  hold  a  Job.  Indeed,  a 
highly  skilled  work  force  is  essential  if 
America  Is  to  meet  the  competition  from 
the  otker  IndustriallMd  nations  In  our 
Interdependent  global  economy.  The 
needs  of  our  economy  dovetail  with  what 
the  public  Is  demanding:  stronger  basic 
skill  Instruction,  complex  technical  and 
vocational  training,  and  work/study 
programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  also  see 
that  there  will  be  fewer  Federal  dollars 
available  to  meet  the  demands  for  better 
education.  The  adminlstraticm  has  al- 
ready proposed  cutbacks  in  funding  for 
many  education  programs  as  part  of  the 
national  effort  to  control  runaway  Oov- 
emment  spending.  With  less  money, 
school  adndnistrators  may  well  have  to 
cut  budgets,  lay  off  teachers,  or  increase 
class  slse. 

ICcM-eover.  with  declining  enrollments 
at  every  level  of  education,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  teachers  in 
today's  dassnxHns  will  educate  our  chil- 
dren for  the  next  10.  20,  or  30  years. 

This  change  will,  in  turn,  mean  that  we 
must  not  only  train  teachers  better  but 
also  put  more  emphasis  on  retraining 
veteran  teachers.  We  can  no  icmger  be  so 
cavalier  about  the  mediocre  education 
many  teachers  receive  if  we  want  our 
young  to  have  the  skills  to  compete  in  the 
America  of  1990  or  2000. 

For  an  these  signs  of  failure,  there  are 
brl^t  qiots.  For  example,  America's 
best  schools  produce  better  educated 
graduates  than  ever  before.  Our  Nation 
also  leads  in  the  prizes  awarded  for  basic 
research  in  the  sciences. 

Perhmw  best  of  an.  the  faUure  of  edu- 
cation has  pnnnpted  numerous  individ- 
uals and  assodattons  to  address  its  short- 
comings. Not  since  1957,  the  year  oi  the 
vutnlk  satdUte  launch,  has  there  been 
such  a  thorough  public  reappraisal  of 
what  oar  educational  system  should  do. 
Mr.  President,  today.  I  am  reintro- 
ducing a  modest  proposal  as  ptut  of  this 
natlfloal  rem)pralaal  of  American  educa- 
tion and  am  honored  to  have  Senator 
HATCTas  a  cosponsor.  I  propooe  that  the 
O^reM  authorise  the  President  to  es- 
wUsh  a  White  House  Conference  ao. 
^naniMn  to  develop  recommendations 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  schools  of  our 
w^on,  including  an  levels  of  education: 
Hementary.  secondary,  postsecondary 
vocat'onal.  an«i  aduH. 
Past  admlnlstratloos  have  sponsored 


such  conferences  on  the  problems  faced 
by  the  aged,  the  family,  the  handicapped, 
and  smaU  business.  These  conferences 
often  led  to  significant  changes  and  leg- 
islative reforms  in  those  areas. 

By  bringing  together  teachers,  pcu^nts, 
school  adm.nstrators,  taxpayers,  and 
Qovemment  officials,  we  can  cover  many 
important  questions  regarding  our  vision 
of  America's  educational  system:  What 
school  programs  sure  successful?  Can  they 
be  adopted  to  the  different  situations 
facing  our  schools? 

What  are  the  best  methods  for  in- 
fusing new  ideas  into  the  classroom? 

What  should  our  schools  teach?  WiU 
the  skills  acquired  now  fit  into  our  so- 
ciety 10  or  20  years  hence? 

How  can  we  get  "more  bang  for  the 
buck"  spent  on  education?  What  should 
be  the  Federal  role  in  education? 

How  can  we  assure  that  teachers  have 
a  minimum  level  of  competence?  Wliat 
role  WiU  teacher  colleges  play  as  the 
number  of  new  teachers  entering  the 
work  force  stabilizes  at  a  much  lower 
level? 

What  will  prevent  teachers  from 
"burning  out"  as  they  face  mounting 
pressures  every  day?  How  can  violence 
against  teachers  be  curbed? 

This  list  of  questions  certainly  is  not 
exhaustive.  Nevertheless,  we  need  a  lively 
interchange.  I  believe  that  a  nationid 
conference  on  education  can  rebuild  a 
consensus  between  experts  and  layper- 
sons on  the  goals  of  our  school  system 
and  the  best  methods  to  achieve  them. 
No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica's best  schools  are  producing  better 
educated  graduates  than  ever  before: 
but,  there  are  too  few  top  qiiality  schools. 
Far  too  many  students  receive  mediocre 
educations.  Indeed,  we  now  see  a  new 
type  of  student,  the  functional  illiterate. 
The  consequence  of  failing  to  address 
the  declining  quaUty  of  our  schools  is 
profound.  If  we  fail  to  emphasize  quality 
in  the  schools,  our  Nation  will  tiecome 
less  and  less  productive — not  just  eco- 
nomically and  industrially,  but  inteUec- 
tually  and  esthetically  as  well. 

Our  educational  system  has  not  yet 
crumbled,  and  we  will  have  a  solid  foun- 
dation on  which  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  education.  Indeed,  our  high 
schools  now  graduate  75  percent  of  the 
NatiMi's  children,  compared  to  30  per- 
cent in  1930. 

However,  it  is  not  enough  that  all  chil- 
dren get  into  the  system  and  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  graduate.  AU 
children  must  be  well  served  when  they 
are  there. 

A  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation can  only  help  to  meet  this  out- 
standing social  vision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  m  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoKo,  as  follows: 
8.J.  Rn.  83 
Wliereas  the  .American  education  system 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  economic. 
poUtlcAl.  social,  and  estheUc  principles  of 
the  United  States  are  built; 

Whereu  the  growth  and  strengthening  of 
educational  Instruction  and  services  are  es- 
sential If  all  Americans  are  to  be  assured  a 
quality  education.  Including  competency  of 


skills,  luch  as  reading  and  writing  ptrofl- 
clency; 

Whereas  school  personnel  face  a  broad 
variety  of  challenges  In  the  classroom,  of  an 
educational,  social,  and  emotional  nature, 
and  are  In  need  of  new  skills  and  materials 
to  meet  such  challenges: 

Whereas  public  concern  over  declining 
competency  of  students  has  signaled  a  need 
to  reexamine  and  reevaluate  the  American 
education  system;  and 

Whereas  a  sharing  of  educational  experi- 
ences and  expertise  Is  essential  to  any  such 
reevaluatlon,  and  can  create  a  new  direction 
for  educational  policy  and  Improved  quality 
In  education:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  ttie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Joint 
resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "White  House 
Conference  on  Education  Act". 

AUTHOBTTT  OF  THE  PKESmENT;   flNAL  BZPOBT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  authorized  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary IS,  1983. 

(b)(1)  The  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  shall  be  to  develop 
recommendations  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  schools  of  the  Nation,  Including  all  levels 
of  education,  elementary,  secondary,  postsec- 
ondary, vocational,  and  adult.  In  accordance 
with  the  policies  set  forth  In  the  preamble 
to  this  joint  resolution. 

(3)  The  Conference  shall  be  composed  of, 
and  bring  together  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  profes- 
sional and  lay  people,  and  other  Interested 
members  of  the  general  public.  Including 
taxpayers,  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 

(c)  The  Conference  shall  be  an  Independ- 
ent advisory  body  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Conference  shall  be  planned,  con- 
vened and  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  executive  director  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education. 

(d)  A  final  report  of  the  Conference,  con- 
taining such  findings  and  recommendations 
85  may  be  made  by  the  Conference,  as  well 
as  proposals  for  any  local,  State,  or  Federal 
legislative  or  executive  action  necessary  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  180  days  following  the 
close  of  the  Conference.  The  final  report  shall 
be  made  public  and,  within  90  days  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  President,  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
President  containing  the  President's  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  such  report. 

(e)  The  authority  for  the  Conference.  Its 
administration,  staff  and  appropriation,  shall 
expire  90  days  after  transmission  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Conference. 

AounruTKAToa 

Sac.  3.  (a)  In  administering  this  Joint  res- 
olution, the  executive  director  shall — 

( 1 )  when  appropriate,  request  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  of  other  deptartmente 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Conference; 

(3)  make  technical  and  financial  Maslst- 
ance  (by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise)  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  organize 
and  conduct  conferences  and  other  meetings 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Conference; 

(3)  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  academic  institutions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  broad  representation  and 
to  assist  in  their  preparation  for  the  Con- 
ference: and 

(4)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground n>aterials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference  and  distribute  such  reports 
of  the  Conference  and  associated  State  con- 
ferences as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  (1)  The  President  is  authorised  to  ap- 
point and  oofnpenaate  an  executive  director 
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and  such  other  dlreotovi  and  perKXUMl  for 
the  Conference  a«  be  may  deem  advisable, 
without  regard  to  the  provUlons  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(3)  Upon  request  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor, the  head  of  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  Is  authorized  to  detail  employees  to 
work  with  the  executive  director  In  planning 
and  administering  the  Conference  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3341  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Bach  Federal  department  and  agency 
l3  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with, 
and  provide  assistance  to  the  executive  direc- 
tor upon  request  under  clause  (1). 

(d)  The  executive  director  shall  have  the 
authority  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  Confer- 
ence, In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  of  money  for  Imme- 
diate dl^ursement  by  the  executive  director 
In  furtherance  of  the  Conference.  Such 
grants,  gifts,  or  bequests  offered  the  Confer- 
ence, shall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or  his  rep- 
resentative to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  whose  receipts  shall  be  their  acquit- 
tance. The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
ahall  enter  such  grants,  gifts,  and  bequests 
In  a  special  cu;count  to  the  credit  of  the  exec- 
utive director  for  the  purpoises  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

DBflWU'iOKS 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpoee  of  this  joint  re- 
solution—* 

(1)  the  term  "Conf««nce"  means  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education  au- 
thorized under  section  2(a) ; 

(2)  the  term  "executive  director"  means 
the  executive  director  appointed  under  flec- 
tion 3(b)  of  this  jdnt  resolution;  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Cooimonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  ^slands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
AtrrHORXzAsnoN  or  APPaoFsianoirs;  UMRATioir 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
such  sums,  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Joint  res- 
olution. Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  expended. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Including  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,  shall  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution  other  than  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  resolution-^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

I  a.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ikouyx.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  MonnHAN) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  102,  a  bill 
to  amend  titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  pro- 
fessional nurse  services  shall  be  covered 
under  part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a 
required  service  imder  medicaid. 

S.    1X3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levxn ) . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  De- 
CoKcrai)  were  added  as  cosiwnsors  of 
8.  123,  a  bill  to  amend  titles  XVin  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  coverage  of  the  serv- 
ices of  mental  health  specialists  under 
the  medicare  supplemental  benefits  pro- 
gram and  under  medicaid  programs. 


a.  isi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNotnrx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orasslet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  131.  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 
Association. 

B.    1S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye,  the  Sen- 
ator frcnn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorirsky)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  153,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  category 
of  targeted  groups  for  whom  the  new 
employee  credit  is  available  to  include 
displaced  homeowners. 

8.    390 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  290,  a  bill 
oititled  "the  Reye's  Syndrome  Act  of 
1981." 

S.   351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Amendments  Act  of 
1977  to  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
such  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 

S.   493 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Cioldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  492,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  income  tax  exclusicm 
of  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
individuals. 

S.   604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  604.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  that  telephone  receivers 
may  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  they  are  manufactured  in  a  man- 
ner which  permits  their  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  impairments. 

B.    683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa), 
the  Senator  frcnn  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hblms).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jkpseh)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuATLK),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dehton),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bdrdick)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  682,  a  bill  to  place 
a  moratorium  on  decisions  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  shared  mcHiopoly 
proceedings  until  the  Congress  estab- 
lishes the  existence  of  the  violation  and 
defines  its  dements. 

S.    879 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lihgs)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  DoDD)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  872,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans'  eligibility  for  readjust- 
ment counseling  and  related  mental 
health  services. 


s.  •!% 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoRToa,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmztt) 
was  sulded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  879.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  that  dayllgbt  saving  time 
shall  begin  each  year  (m  Che  last  bunday 
in  March,  rather  than  the  last  Sundi^ 
in  ApriL 

B.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bintszh.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMnx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  961,  a  bill 
to  require  that  a  Federal  agency  may  not 
require  that  any  person  maintain  rec- 
ords for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  a  Federal 
agency  may  not  commence  an  action  for 
enforcement  of  a  law  or  regulation  or  for 
collection  of  a  civil  fine  after  5  years  from 
the  date  of  the  act  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  enforcement  action  or  fine,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  lOtO 

At  the  request  of  tAi.  Laxalt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (BAr. 
Long)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1080.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  Im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs:  to  provide  for  a 
periodic  review  of  regulations;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

OEM  ATE  JOIKT  BXSOLTmOW  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 12,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
November  14  of  each  year  as  "Operating 
Room  Nurses  Day." 

senate  joint  BCSOLTmOM  S3 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Logai).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbamzs). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hztlhi)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutz)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLHfGs),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcber),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  K^*"!««  (BAr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzotbaum)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pacte- 
wooD),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley \  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercer)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Badcus) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  53,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  September  6. 
1981.  as  'Working  Mothers'  Day." 
senate  jonrr  assoLirnoN  n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the  Soi- 
ator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugax),  and  the 
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SenAtor  from  Texas  (Mr.  BnrrsxM)  were 
added  as  coaponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 73,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  1.  1981.  and 
ending  June  7.  1981,  as  "Management 
Week  in  America." 


itAis  jonrr  BSOLunoit  t4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matbias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  SAiBAivn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 74.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  cl  October  4  through  October 
10. 1981.  ac  "National  Diabetes  Week." 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTINa 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

AMSNUCmT   MO.   4* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eacoroh)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill 
(S.  815)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
conobat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
oompcment  at  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  civilian  perstMinel  of  the  Department 
at  Dafoise.  to  authorize  the  military 
training  student  loads,  and  for  other 
purpoMB. 

AMnfOMKNT   NO.   «f 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kassx- 
BAxnc,  Mr.  Chapxi,  Mr.  EiMLrroN,  Mr. 
OAirsToir,  and  Mr.  BxniPKKS)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  815,  supra. 


FIRST   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
cm  THE  BI7DGET 

AMXKDMKKT    NO.    SO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(8.  Con.  Res.  19)  setting  forth  the  rec- 
ommended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983.  1983,  and  1984,  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
ooKMTrrxB  ON  S1C4U.  •nsnnaa 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee hearing  on  May  15.  1981  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  changes  in  the  SBA's 
disaster  loan  programs  and  other  cost 
saving  proposals.  The  hearing  will  con- 
vene at  8:30  a.m.  In  room  424  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  additional  in- 
formation contact  Marge  Broadbin  at 
224-5175. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  full  com- 


mittee meeting  on  May  21,  1981  to  con- 
sider co3t  saving  legislation  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9.  The 
meeting  will  convene  at  9:30  ajn.  In 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  additional  Information 
contact  Brian  Hartman  at  224-5175. 

BZLXCT  COMlfnTKX  ON   INDIAN  AITAIBa 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  markup  to  be  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indisui  Affairs  on  May  15. 
1981  in  room  6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  at  9  a.m. 

The  following  bills  will  be  considered 
at  the  markup:  S.  262.  for  the  private  re- 
lief of  Dolly  Akers;  S.  478.  for  the  parti- 
tion of  certain  restricted  Indian  lands  in 
Kansas;  S.  547.  for  permanent  improve- 
ments of  certain  lands  belonging  to  the 
Slletz  Indian  Tribe  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon; and  S.  563,  the  Tribal-State  Com- 
pact Act. 

For  further  Information  regarding  the 
markup,  you  may  contact  Tim  Wood- 
cock or  Peter  Taylor  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251- 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of  a 
public  hearing  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  to  review  the 
final  report  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Reloca- 
tion Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  457 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building  on 
May  20  and  will  begin  at  9  aon. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  hearing,  you  may  contact  Tim 
Woodcock  or  Peter  Taylor  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  at  224-2251. 
Those  wishing  to  appear  or  to  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord should  write  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20510. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public,  the  scheduling  of  a 
public  field  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  chaired 
by  Senator  John  Mklcher. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  1. 
1981.  beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  the  Albu- 
querque Public  Library,  main  branch, 
auditorium.  501  Copper  Street.  North- 
west. Albuqueroue.  N.  Mex.  Testimony 
is  invited  regarding  Federal  supervision 
of  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  o'l  thefts  and 
security  measures  on  Indian  lands. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Vir- 
ginia Boylan  or  Max  Richtman  of  the 
committee  staff  on  224-2251.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  US.  Senate,  Washingttm. 
D.C.  20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STRATEGIC  MINERALS  AND  METALS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
lately  been  hearing  many  alarming  re- 
ports about  how  dangerously  dependent 
the  United  States  has  become  on  foreign 
suppliers  for  a  number  of  strategic  min- 
erals and  metab.  Materials  such  as  co- 


balt, duxxnlum.  manganese,  sine,  titani- 
um, and  platinum  group  metals  are 
vitally  important,  both  to  our  national 
security  and  to  our  economic  vitality  as 
well. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  produce  a 
sufficient  amount  of  these  materials  do- 
mestically and  are  now  forced  to  import 
most  of  what  we  need  and  use.  Worse 
still,  many  of  the  minerals  can  be  ob- 
tained only  from  countries  which  are 
either  politically  unstable  or  governed  by 
regimes  hostile  to  the  United  States.  The 
upshot  is  that  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  a  potential  supply 
disruption — a  disruption  that  could 
literally  prove  disastrous. 

I  am  delighted  to  report,  however,  that 
two  private  firms  are  currently  involved 
in  research  that  could  conceivably  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  this  pressing  problem. 
Materials  CXuicepts,  Inc.,  of  my  home 
State  of  Ohio — along  with  Fiber  Mate- 
rials, Inc.,  of  the  State  of  Maine — are  en- 
gaged in  woric  they  describe  as  "critical 
materials  substitution."  In  essence,  this 
research  is  seeking  to  find  ways  of  pro- 
ducing critical  materials  synthetically. 

I  recently  asked  these  firms  for  an  up- 
date on  the  status  of  their  work  and  for 
a  brief  description  of  what  they  hope  to 
achieve.  I  have  recently  received  that 
letter  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Subila.  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  Fiber  Materials.  Inc.  I  submit 
Mr.  Subilia's  report  for  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  care- 
ful attentiCHi. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
is  yet  another  instance  of  how  smaller 
businesses  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  Indeed,  for  many  decades, 
small  business  has  been  responsible  for 
most  of  the  significant  industrial  innova- 
tl(uu  in  the  United  States.  A  study  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
for  example,  found  that  between  1953 
and  1973,  almost  50  percent  of  all  major 
U.S.  innovatiixis  came  from  firms  with 
fewer  than  1,000  employees.  For  these 
reasons,  we  here  in  Washington  must 
increase  our  support  of  smaller  enter- 
prises and  we  should  especially  encourage 
work  such  as  that  described  in  the  ac- 
companying report. 

The  report  follows: 

CunCAL  MATCKIALS  SUBSl'lI'UllON 

The  XTnlted  States  Is  more  than  00%  de- 
pendent on  imports  for  Its  supplies  of  chro- 
mltim,  cobalt,  mangsnese.  and  columblum. 
It  Is  75-90%  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  aluminum,  titanium,  beryllium,  plati- 
num grov'p  metals,  tin.  tantalum  and  mer- 
cury. Imports  account  for  SO  to  75%  of  UJS. 
supplies  of  zinc.  gold.  sUver.  tungsten, 
nickel,  cadmium,  and  selenium.  Such  reli- 
ance on  Imports  and  the  possibility  of  sup- 
ply interruptions  for  political  or  Ideological 
purposes  and  embargoes  poae  real  concern 
for  materials  security,  military  defense,  and 
the  well  being  of  many  materials. 

Chromium,  cobalt,  manganese,  nickel,  and 
columblum  are  mainly  used  In  high  tempera- 
ture and  corrosion  resistant  alloys.  Alumi- 
num, titanium  and  berylUum  are  predomi- 
nantly uaed  in  lightweight  structures,  and 
the  platinum  group  metals,  tin,  tantalum, 
mercury,  gold,  and  sliver  are  used  In  t^e  elec- 
trical Industries.  Cobalt  and  tungsten  are 
used  extensively  In  the  cutting  tool  industry. 

Composites  and  Improved  processing  tech- 
niques, such  as  hot  Irostatlc  pressing  (HIP), 
are  seen  as  providing  substitutes  for  critical 
materials  In  many  cases.  For  example, 
graphite  fiber  reinforced  organic  matrt* 
composites   may   eventuaUy   replace   many 


aluminum  struetum  m  alreraft  appUea- 
Uona.  and  graphite  fiber  reinforced  alumi- 
num may  raplaca  titanium  m  critical  fifii- 
catlons  auch  aa  Jet  engine  fan  blades. 
Oortoalon  and  heat  resistant  ceramic  and 
glass  matrix  composites  reinforced  with  sUl- 
con  carbide  and  graphite  fibers  are  excellent 
potenUal  candidates  to  replace  high  cbro- 
wiiiim  and  high  cobalt  content  nickel  baae 
superalloja.  In  the  area  of  Improved  process- 
ing techniques,  a  significant  potential  sav- 
ings In  cobalt  consumption  has  been  demon- 
strated by  applying  HIP  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  high  speed  cutting  tools.  The  use  of 
wTP  powder  metallurgy  fchnlquea  for  oon- 
soUdatlon  has  enabled  "dlfflcult  to  work"  co- 
balt-free tool  steel  alloys  to  be  used.  The 
capability  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment on  new  concept*  and  manufactiirlng 
techniques  both  In  the  composites  and  HIP 
technology  areas  la  available  in  the  private 
sector. 

The  overaU  effort  In  "subaUtntton  prepar- 
edness" will  benefit  by  drawing  together  the 
talents,  needs,  and  resources  of  industry, 
government,  and  universities.  Program  out- 
put must  be  In  the  form  of  practical  prop- 
erty, process,  and  cost  data  that  can  be 
applied  Immediately  by  Industry  and  the 
defense  agencies  to  the  choice  of  effective 
substitutes  for  critical  materials.  A  positive 
and  coordinated  step  towards  materials  sub- 
stitution needs  to  be  made  now  to  avoid  for- 
seen  future  crlsls.9 


SPACE  SHUTTLE  STUDENTS 
INVOLVEMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  BCr.  President,  all 
America  was  proud  of  the  successful 
maiden  voyage  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Columbia.  Today  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  there  were  191  semifinal  entries  in 
the  first  national  Space  Shuttle  Student 
Involvement  Project. 

"ITie  object  of  this  project  was  to  stim- 
ulate the  study  of  science  and  technology 
in  grades  9  through  12  by  engaging  stu- 
dents in  a  competition  to  develop  experi- 
ments suitable  for  flight  aboard  the 
Space  Shuttle. 

Ten  finalists  have  been  selected  by  a 
Judging  team  that  included  represent- 
atives from  NASA.  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Department  of  Education.  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  several  universities  and 
consulting  firms.  These  10  finalists  and 
their  teacher-advisers  virill  attend  a  spe- 
cial Spaoe  Shuttle  conference  in  August 
at  NASA's  Kermedy  Space  Center,  Pla. 

Among  these  10  finalists  are  2  New 
Yorkers.  Wendy  A.  Angelo,  60  Sunset 
Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  12601  Is  a 
student  at  Arlington  High  School  in 
Pleasant  Valley.  Her  experiment  is  en- 
tlUed  "Biofeedback."  Her  teacher-ad- 
viser is  Jan  L.  Stoutenburgh. 

The  second  finalist  is  Daniel  J.  Weber. 
950  Park  Avenue,  New  Yra-k  City,  a  stu- 
dent at  Hunter  College  High  School.  He 
was  assisted  by  teacher-adviser  Ftancine 
Salzman  in  the  experiment  entitled. 
"The  Effects  of  Weightlessness  on 
Arthritis." 

I  extend  my  congratulaticms  to  all  the 
finalists  and  especially  to  Wendy  and 
Daniel. 

llumk  you,  Mr.  President.* 


Senate  that  this  Is  National  Metric 
Week. 

National  Metric  Week  (May  10-16). 
which  Is.  observed  annually,  is  a  time 
when  organized  activities  are  sponsored 
by  many  educational,  private,  and  pub- 
lic sector  groups  to  call  to  the  public's 
attention  the  increased  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  our  country. 

It  is  Impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that. 
even  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  metric 
system  is  being  used  more  and  more  in 
our  dally  livejs. 

Let  me  cite  you  Just  two  examples.  A 
couple  of  years  ago.  consumers  were  buy- 
ing soft  drinks  in  quarts — today  they  are 
buying  the  same  soft  drink  in  1  and  2 
liter  bottles.  Similarly,  the  consuming 
public,  that  was  for  years  buying  gaso- 
line exclusively  by  the  gallon,  is  now  ex- 
periencing liter  dispensing. 

Does  the  emergence  of  greater  metric 
use  in  the  retail  sector  means  that  event- 
ually everything  will  be  expressed  in 
metric?  Probably  not.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  consuming  public  must  Ije 
equipped  with  the  knowledge  to  make  an 
educated  decision  when  purchasing  a 
product. 

In  this  regard,  and  in  conjunction  with 
National  Metric  Week.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board  in  coordinating,  undertaking  re- 
search, as  well  as  informing  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  our  country. 

This  small  agency,  which  was  estab- 
lished during  President  Ford's  admin- 
istration, has  performed  admirably  in 
carrying  out  their  mission,  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  them  for  their  assist- 
ance in  organizing  what  I  know  will  be  a 
worthwhile  and  productive  week.* 


NATIONAL  METRIC  WEEK 

•  Mr.    PACKW<X)D.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 


THE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  THE 
MINERALS  SQUEEZE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  America's  outstanding  experts  on 
metal,  Mr.  Robert  Keating,  has  written 
a  paper  "The  American  (Citizens  and  the 
Minerals  Squeeze."  He  very  kindly  put 
together  excerpts  of  this  paper  for  me 
because  of  the  paper  I  presented  to  the 
Wings  Club  in  New  York  on  essentially 
the  same  subject. 

I  cannot  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  with  enough  force  the  very 
dangerous  situation  our  country  faces 
in  the  field  of  metals.  I  ask  that  this 
excerpt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerjjt  follows: 
ExcBtPTS  Fkom  the  Akesican  OrtzEN  And 
THE  Minerals  Sqxteeze 
(By  Robert  B.  Keating) 

CHBOMIUK 

Chromium  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
strategic  and  critical  metals  required  by  our 
basic  Industries.  A  versatile  material.  It  Is 
employed  In  a  variety  of  stainless,  tool  and 
alloy  steels,  cast  Irons,  and  nonferrous  alloys 
to  Increase  creep  and  impact  strengths,  hard- 
enablUty.  and  resistance  to  corrosion,  oxi- 
dation, wear,  and  galling.  Chromlte  ore.  the 
primary  source  of  chromium  and  Its  com- 
pounds. Is  consumed  by  three  types  of 
Industries. 

The  metallurgical  Industry  converts 
chromlte  ore  Into  chromium  alloys  and  metal 
primarily  for  use  in  steelmaklng  and  other 
alloy  production.  Stainless  steels  contain- 
ing between  12  and  30  percent  chromium  are 
very  resistant  to  chemical  oxidation  and  are 


widely  tiaed  In  the  manufacture  of  ttirblne 
blades,  cutlery,  surgical  equipment,  and 
chemical  apparatus.  Chromium-alloy  steels 
are  used  for  crushing  and  earth-moving 
equipment,  projectiles,  and  with  nickel  or 
vanadium  for  armor  plate,  gun  barrels,  and 
heat-treated  machine  parts,  crankshafts, 
axles,  and  gears.  Other  Important  demands 
for  chromium  occur  in  the  production  of  tool 
steels,  special  purpose  alloys,  alloy  cast  Irons, 
heat  and  corrosion-resistant  materials,  and 
tin-free  steel  electroplated  with  chromltmi. 
A  durable,  efficient  gas  turbine  engine  cannot 
be   made   without  chromium. 

The  refractory  industry  converts  chromlte 
ore  Into  chromium  refractory  products 
mainly  for  use  In  metallurgical  furnaces. 
Large  quantities  of  chromium  refractories 
are  consumed  In  Iron  and  steel  processing, 
nonferrous  alloy  refining,  glass  making,  and 
cement  processing.  Metallurgical  fumaoea 
are  lined  with  refractory  chrome  bricks,  and 
foundry  molds  for  iron  and  steel  casting* 
are  made  from  chromlte  sand. 

The  chemical  Industry  uses  chromlte  ore 
to  produce  sodium  dlchromate.  the  basic 
chromium  chemical  from  which  all  other 
Industrial  chromium  chemicals  are  derived. 
Chromium  chemicals  are  Important  addi- 
tives in  the  manufacture  of  pigments  for 
paints  and  printing  inks,  plating  compounds 
for  automotive  and  household  appliances, 
and  salts  for  leather  tanning.  Other  uses  are 
for  catalysts,  metal  and  wood  treatment, 
textile  dyes,  and  drilling  muds. 

The  commercial  recycling  of  chromltmi 
contained  In  stainless  steel  scrap  amounts 
to  about  10  percent  of  total  chromium  de- 
mand. There  Is  no  known  substitute  for 
chromium  in  stainless  steel,  and  stainless 
steels  cannot  be  made  without  chromium. 
Chromium  may  be  replaced  by  other  "lot*'* 
in  some  alloy  steels,  but  the  replacements 
normally  are  more  costly  and  may  result 
in  lower  performance  standards.  Substitutes 
for  chromium  pigments  are  available,  but 
at  a  sacrifice  In  desired  properties.  No  satis- 
factory alternative  for  chromium  In  Indus- 
trial hard  plating  has  been  found.  Our 
chromlte  resources  In  Montana  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  are  relatively  small  and 
low-grade  by  comparison  with  foreign  chro- 
mlte ore.  Even  under  emergency  conditions, 
domestic  chromlte  deposits  would  supply  us 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  our  normal  re- 
quirements. A  lack  of  chromlimi  would  set 
us  back  40-50  years  In  our  standard  of 
living  and  technology. 

We  no  longer  mine  chromlte  ore  and  are 
totally  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
new  primary  supplies.  The  bulk  of  our  chro- 
mlte ore  Is  Imported  from  South  Africa 
(38%).  the  Philippines  (17%).  the  Soviet 
Union  (14%).  and  Turkey  (13%).  Bloat  of 
our  ferrochromlum  supplies  come  from  South 
Africa  (51%),  Zimbabwe  (12%).  and  Japan 
(12% ) .  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe  together 
have  95  percent  of  the  world's  chromlte  re- 
serves, with  the  largest  reserve  base  located 
In  South  Africa  (66% )  and  second  largest  In 
Zimbabwe  (29%).  The  Soviet  Dnlon  Is  the 
third  largest  potential  source  of  chromlte. 
but  the  remaining  reserves  of  chromlte  ore 
In  the  world  are  small  compared  with  those 
of  South  Africa  and  Zlmbaliwe.  In  order  of 
their  Importance  In  world  mine  production, 
the  principal  chromlte-produclng  coimtrtes 
are  South  Africa  (33%).  the  Soviet  Union 
(25%).  Turkey  (7%).  Zimbabwe  (8.3%).  and 
the  Philippines  (6%).  Although  our  chro- 
mium requirements  are  huge  and  growing, 
the  growth  rate  in  the  rest  of  the  worM 
exceads  ours  primarily  because  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  steel  mills  and  expanding  Indus- 
trialisation In  Japan.  Western  Europe,  and 
Third  World  couintries. 

Oreat  harm  to  our  Indtistrial  system  would 
result  from  shortages  of  chromlte  and  ferro- 
chromlum. We  run  this  risk  in  relying  upon 
South  Africa.  Zimbabwe,  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  our  principal  suppliers  of  these  strat- 
egic  materials.   Over  half  of  our  primary 
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ahraoitto  nqulrmmaU  vn  proTldad  by 
Soatb  AfMc*  uid  th«  Sorlat  union.  NMrly 
t«o-ttUitfi  of  our  ferroctaromlum  importa 
fiffmt  tram  South  Afiic*  and  Zlmbabw*.  Th« 
UkcUliood  of  our  •xp«rl«nctng  m^w  lnt«r- 
rupUons  In  (upply  to  bl«ta  b«cauae  of  In- 
iiiHiliU  BoTl«t  inWrrcnUon  In  ttoe  loutbem 
third  of  Afrlc*  ■■■litart  by  tbe  deployment 
of  Cnb«n  troops  and  But  0«rm*n  adrlMn 
In  Angola  and  M<— intilqni  WItb  tb«  com- 
ing to  poir«r  of  Marxtot  guerrllU  fkctlona  In 
ZtmbftbiM.  tho  8oTl«ta  ur*  in  a  poalUon 
whwo  tboy  eould  uilat  In  th«  orerthrow  of 
ttM  goTommont  of  tb«  Bopubllc  of  South 
Africa.  In  thto  uneortaln  and  volatile  situa- 
tion. South  Africa'a  ehromlte  and  ferrocbro- 
mlum  production  could  be  halted  abruptly 
or  rodooad  MT«r«ly  by  internal  political 
ivobtema,  external  attack*,  or  attempted  So- 
viet domination.  Should   thla  ha^^pen.  tbe 


even  U  domeetlc  cobalt  mining  were  to  be 
started  again,  it  U  unlikely  that  producUon 
could  meet  more  than  one-flftb  of  demand. 

We  no  longer  mine  cobalt  and  are  totally 
dependent  upon  foreign  sourcee  for  new  prl 


■bare*,  ntlmated  manganese  production 
through  1»8S  Indicates  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  remain  tbe  dominant  producer  with 
South  Africa  In  second  plaos. 

South   Africa's  production  of  manganese 
U  especially   important  to   the  Free   World 


'^    suppU...    O-    --J-    -PP»«"    S::    -  TpT^wisT^ut  40  ;;rceTt  ^f-^e  -^ 
Z»lre      (41%).     Belgium      (l»%)._2»mbla    ^^,/,yppiy  ^ny  di«rupUon  in  South  Afri- 
can supply  caused  by  internal  political  prob- 


(10%),  Finland  (7%).  Canada  (6%),  and 
Norway  (8%).  The  greatest  concenttauons 
of  high-grade  cobalt  deposlU  In  the  world 
are  found  In  Zaire.  Zambia.  Morocco.  Bot- 
and    South    Africa.    Zaire    has    the 


lems.  external  attacks,  or  Soviet  domination 
would  seriously  affect  the  Free  World  man- 
ganese   market.    Should    production    from 

South  Africa  be  reduced  or  stopped,  then 

world*  largest  cobalt  reserve  base  and  Zam-  western  Europe  would  compete 
bla  the  second  largest.  Zaire  alone  provides  ^^  ,^,,  manganese  supplies  from  Gabon, 
about   41    percent   of   global    supply,    while  ^^j  ^^j  AustralU.  Although  Gabon  could 
Zambia.  Morocco,  and  Botswana  account  for  .^      ^  j^,  .uppiy  of  manganese  to  the  In- 
15  percent.  Other  major  P'«l"=«f",'°<=.'"°f  ternatlonal  market,  Bra2ill  Is  expected  to  re- 
New   Caledonia,    Australia,   the   Philippines.  ^^^  ^^  export*  because  of  the  mounting  r«- 
the  Soviet  Onion  and  Cuba.  qulrementa  of  lU  growing  steel  industry  for 
The  vulnerability  o*  American  industry  to  ^^^^  metal.  AustralU's  potential  for  major 
•ffaeta  on  our  basic  industries  would  be  felt     (Ugrupyon*  or  shortfalls  In  primary  cobalt  ^^-^^^  expansion  Is  limited,  and  India's  abU- 
Immsdtataly.   If  such   losses   colnclds  with     gypp,y  has   been   made   apparent  over   the  ^^j\o  produce  more  manganese  hinges  oi 

past  few  years.  During  1976.  Zaire  and  Zam-  ^  number  of  complex  Issues,  Including  Slno 
bla.  which  produce  4«  percent  and  10  percent 
respectively  of  Free  World  supply,  experi- 
enced substantial  Intwruptlons  In  their 
cobalt  shlpmenU  because  of  general  political 
unrest  In  their  mining  areas  combined  with 
rail  transport  dlfflcultles.  In  19T7  and  1978 


Soviet  relaUons.  Although  we  do  not  de- 
pend heavily  on  South  Africa  for  manganese, 
nevertheless  the  loss  of  this  major  producer 
to  the  world  market  would  Indirectly  reduce 
the  amount  of  manganese  available  to  us. 
Reduced  amounto  of  manganese  would  cause 


losses   colnclds   witn     gyppjy   has   been   made   apparent   over   the     .,     ^^  produce  more  manganese  hinges  on 

•toppages  of  Zimbabwean  and  Soviet  chro-      1Z  : .._   i->.,>in.>  iq7r   r&int  uid  Zam-        ' Jl.  .. „i..  i..i<«  inriudinir  Sino- 

mlte  and  ferrochromlum  supplies,  then  the 
damaga  to  our  industrial  economy  would  be 
crtpptlng.  We  would  then  be  forced  Into  In- 
tSBsa  competition  with  other  Industrialised 
nations  for  supplies  from  other  sources:  a 
serambia  that  would  place  considerable 
strains  upon  Western  alliances. 

OOSALT 

Cobalt  Imparts  distinctive  qualities  of 
heat  and  wear  resistance,  high  strength,  and 
superior  magnetic  properties  to  many  alloys. 
It  Is  an  Important  additive  to  many  nonme- 
talllc  compounds,  and  Its  use  In  superalloys. 
tool  steels,  and  carbide  tools  Is  vital  to  our 
Industrial  and  military  efforts.  Examples  of 
demands  for  cobalt  include  the  following: 

Hlgh-temperature-reslstant  superalloys 
containing  up  to  85  percent  cobalt  for  the 
Jet  engines  of  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft, the  engines  of  XJS.  Army  tanks,  and 
Industrial  gas  turbines.  Both  commercial  and 
military  aircraft  manufacturing  are  expected 
to  Increase  significantly  during  the  1980s. 

Cobalt  alloys  for  mining  and  drilling  equip- 
ment. The  efforts  being  made  by  our  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  Industries  to  cope  with  energy  short- 
ages have  resulted  In  Increased  demands  for 
cobalt  alloys  for  the  manufacture  of  valve 
stems  on  wellheads,  safety  valve  systems, 
springs,  logging  tools,  and  cemented  carbide 
drilling  bits  and  nozzles.  The  depletion  of  our 
low-sulfur  crude  oil  reserves  combined  with 
pollution  control  measures  have  led  to  greater 
use  of  cobalt  molybdate  catalysts  to  remove 
sulfur  from  light  petroleum  distillates. 

Cobalt  magnets  for  the  electrical  equip- 
ment Industry.  Because  cobalt  magnets  have 
greater  pulling  strengths  {ban  conventional 
magnets  and  permit  weight  and  space  sav- 
ings, they  are  used  extensively  In  ele::trlcsl 
equipment  for  compact  circuits,  magnetic 
couplings,  permanent  magnet  motors,  and 
repulsion  devices. 

Cobalt  oxides  and  salts  are  Increasingly 
used  In  paints,  ceramics,  and  allied  products 
as  decolorlzers,  dyes,  dryers,  pigments,  and 
oxidizers.  Other  aopllcatlons  Include  organic 
cobalt  compounds  to  better  adhere  steel  to 
rubber  in  steel-belted  radial  tires.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  cobalt  in  chemical  processes  Is 
as  a  catalyst  in  hydrogenatlon. 

A  much  greater  consumption  of  cobalt  will 
result  not  only  from  the  surge  in  orders  for 
new  commerclsl  and  military  aircraft,  but 
also  from  Its  use  in  nlckel-7lnc  batteries  '.n 
electric  vehicles,  in  rare-earth  magnets  to 
conserve  weight  and  space  In  automobiles, 
and  as  a  catalyst  In  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Although  some  substitutes  for 
primary  cobalt  In  superalloys.  tool  steels,  and 
permanent  magnets  are  possible,  they  result 
In  losses  of  desirable  properties.  There  Is  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  cobalt  as  a  binder 
for  carbides,  and  substitutes  for  cobalt  as  a 
dryer  in  paints  or  as  a  catalyst  in  chemical 
processes  usually  are  not  e*Tectlve.  Recycling 


communist- aided   insurgent  attacks  In   the     ,.^uctlon  in  Iron  and  steel  production  and 

"  we   would   then   be   forced   to   import   even 

more  steel  to  meet  our  industrial  and  de- 
fense reo.ulrements. 

PLATDTUM  OSOtTP  MXTALS 

The  Platinum  Group  consists  of  six  closely 
related  metaU;  platinum,  palladium,  rho- 
dium, iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium.  Al- 
though found  in  the  earth's  crust  In  very 
low  concentrations,  they  have  become  nearly 
indispensable  to  Industry  because  of  their 
extraordinary  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties. They  are  refractory,  chemically  In- 
ert toward  a  wide  variety  of  materials  even 
at  high  temperatures,  and  are  extremely 
active  catalysts  for  a  number  of  Important 
chemical  reactions.  Without  these  valuable 
metals,  satellites  could  not  maneuver,  our 
telecommunications  would  be  crippled,  and 
our  air  pollution  would  Increase  enormously. 
Their  many  uses  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

In  the  electrical  Industry,  platlnxmi-group 
metals  are  used  In  resistors  and  capacitors, 
voltage  regulators,  spark  plugs,  thermome- 
ters, thermostats,  thermocouples,  electric 
motor  conunutator  rings,  high-stretch  mag- 
nets, electron  tubes,  grids  for  power  and 
radar  tubes,  printed  circuits,  and  directional 
slgnaUlng  equipment.  Telephone  switch- 
gear  for  dlaUn-?  systems  accounts  for  most 
of  the  palladium  used  by  the  electrical 
Industry.  ^    _ 

In  the  glass  Industry,  platinum-rhodium 
alloys  are  used  In  certain  parts  of  glass- 
making  furnaces,  and  as  liners  In  pots  for 
making  optical  glass.  Platlnum-rhodlum 
bushings  are  Important  In  the  production 
of  -Tlrss  flbera  for  tsstlle  and  insulation 
purposes. 

In  dentistry  and  medicine,  the  platlnum- 
grou-»  mess's  sre  vged  In  o-»b'>-'o'ii'lc  pnd 
proethodonttc  devices,  firing  motmts.  rein- 
forcements for  dental  porcelains,  cautery 
points,  hypodermic  needles,  and  In  con- 
tainers for  Implanted  cardiac  pacemakers. 
Certain  platinum  metals  complexes  are 
promising  chermotherapeutlc  agents  for  ar- 
resting some  types  of  cancer. 

In  the  automobile  Indvstry.  platinum  and 
palladium  are  •  Ital  ••'eTi-nt^  In  ♦*•*  manufac- 
ture of  catalytic  converters  which  are  In- 
strl'.ed  In  automobile  exhaust  systems  to 
reduce  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
emissions.  This  Is  the  lar-e*t  single  use  of 
platinum-group  metals  accounting  for  about 
45  percent  of  total  UB.  purchases. 

In  the  chemical  Industry,  platinum-group 
metals  serve   as  essential   catalysts   In  the 


Shaba  mining  region  of  Zaire  damaged  cop- 
pe.-  and  cobalt  production.  About  80  percent 
of  our  cobalt  Imports  originates  In  Zaire,  with 
41  percent  Imported  directly  from  Zaire  and 
19  percent  shipped  from  Belgium  where  the 
cobalt  metal  has  been  refined  and  procsssed. 
Should  cobalt  production  or  supply  from 
Zaire  be  stopped,  other  Free  World  produc- 
ers would  not  be  able  to  make  up  such  a 
huge  loss  for  a  number  of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic reasons.  Virtually  all  cobalt  Is  recov- 
ered as  a  by-product  of  copper  and  nickel 
mining  It  la  not  possible  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  cobalt  significantly  unless  copper  or 
nickel  are  In  very  high  demand.  Moreover, 
certain  cobalt-producing  countries  such  as 
New  Caledonia.  Australia,  and  tbe  Philippines 
have  a  relatively  low  ratio  of  cobalt  to  nickel 
In  their  ores  which  restricts  large  Increases 
In  cobalt  production.  Also  entering  Into  the 
supply-demand  relationship  Is  the  rising  use 
of  superalloys  and  cobalt  alloys  by  the  high- 
technology  Industries  of  Japan  and  Western 
Europe  which  Is  expected  to  create  a  primary 
demand  for  cobalt  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Although  we  could  probably 
sustain  tbe  loss  of  cobalt  supplies  from  Zaire 
up  to  a  year,  prolonged  denial  of  that  major 
source  of  cobalt  would  have  a  decidedly  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  Industries. 

MAKOAKSaZ 

Conventional  steel-making  on  a  lar^e. 
economical  scale  Is  Impossible  without 
manganese.  It  acts  as  a  s-avengf>r  'o  remove 
oxygen  and  sulfur.  Improves  rolling  and 
forging,  and  when  added  for  alloying  effects 
Imparis  strength,  toughness,  and  hardness 
to  alloy  steels.  Manganese  also  Is  Important 
to  the  production  of  aluminum  and  cast 
Irons,  and  finds  use  In  batteries,  chemical 
and  glass  products,  welding-rod  coatings  and 
fluxes,  construction  goods,  pipes  and  tubing. 
No  satisfactory  substitutes  or  recycling  pos- 
sibilities have  been  found  for  manganese  In 
the  production  of  Iron  and  steel.  A  cutoff  In 
manganese  supplies  would  shut  down  our 
steel  mills. 

We  no  longer  mine  manganese  ore  and  are 
totally  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for 
new  prlnuiry  s-pplles  "rtie  "lu'V  of  our  m?n- 
ganese  ore  Is  imporied  from  Gabon  (40  per- 
cent), Brazil  (30  percent),  Australia  (11  per- 
cent), and  South  Africa  (9  percent).  Most 
of  ferromanganese  supplies  come  from  South 
Afrl:m  (34  per?entv  France  '2'  "er'-en*).  and 
Japan  (11  percent).  The  world's  largest  re- 
serve base  of  manganese  ore  Is  located  In 


,   — _, „     South  Africa  and  the  second  largest  In  the  -—    _ 

•fforU  account  for  an  Insignificant  portion     Soviet  Union.  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  production  of  a  wide  range  of  chemicals  and 

of  otir  cobalt  supply,  and  It  U  unlikely  that     Union  together  have  more  than  80  percent  pharmaceuticals.  Major  applications  Include 

an  efficient  recycling  program  could  provide   of  global   reserves.   Of  the  remainder,  Aus-  their  use  In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid 

mora  than  10  percent  of  demand.  BCoreover,  tralla.   Gabon,   and  India  have   significant  »nd  hydrogen  cyanide.  The  platinum  metals 
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ara  also  coployM  for  oorraalon  and  tem- 
perature-rtslstant  laboratory  ware  such  as 
crucibles,  dishes,  electrochemical  electrodes, 
nosEles.  stirrers  and  tongs. 

In  petroleum  refining,  catalysts  of  plati- 
num, plattnum-lrldlum.  and  platinum-rhe- 
nium are  used  to  upgrade  the  octane  ratings 
of  gasolines.  They  are  also  used  in  hydro- 
cracking  and  Isomerlzatlon.  and  to  produce 
benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene  for  chemical 
purposes.  Their  use  In  the  manufacture  of 
lead -free  gasoline  Is  Increasing. 

Other  uses  of  platlnimi-group  metals  are 
for  Jet  engine  linings,  cathodlc  protection  of 
ship's  hulls,  propellers,  and  rudders,  sgalnst 
corrosion  by  seawater,  portable  chlorine  gen- 
erators, astronomical  Instruments,  rupture 
discs,  splnnarets  for  synthetic  fiber  produc- 
tion, and  electrode  systems  In  fuel  cells  for 
satellite  and  manned  space  vehicles. 

The  limited  supply  and  high  cost  of  plati- 
num-group metals  Insure  that  every  effort  Is 
made  to  conserve  and  recover  them.  About  10 
percent  of  our  annual  supply  consists  of  sec- 
ondary mstal  that  Is  obtained  by  refining 
used  scrap  metal.  Substitutes  for  platinum 
metals  can  include  direct  replacement  by 
other  materials  or  elements  In  compounds  or 
alloys.  In  some  chemical  syntheses,  several 
types  of  catalysts  may  take  the  place  of  plati- 
num-group metals  but  with  penalities  In  effi- 
ciency and  usually  In  capital  and  operating 
costs.  Our  domestic  reserves  and  production 
of  platinum-group  metals  are  small,  and 
mine  supply  could  not  be  Increased  quickly 
If  foreign  supplies  were  cut  off. 

Nearly  100  percent  of  our  primary  supply 
of  platinum-group  metals  Is  Imported.  Less 
than  one  ( 1 )  percent  of  our  annual  require- 
ment comes  from  domestic  mines.  Our  major 
suppliers  are  South  Africa  (50  percent),  the 
Soviet  Union  (22  percent),  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (14  percent).  The  world's  largest 
reserves  of  platinum-group  metals  are  located 
In  South  Africa  (74  percent) ,  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  (26  percent)  and  Canada  (1.14 
percent).  The  Republic  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Soviet  Union  together  provide  about  95 
percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  platlnum- 
grouo  metals,  with  mine  production  equally 
divided  between  the  two  countries.  Moreover, 
each  of  these  countries  Is  a  major  producer 
of  one  of  the  platinum-group  metals:  South 
Africa  supplies  About  two-thirds  of  all  plati- 
num and  the  Soviet  Union  two-thirds  of  all 
palladium.  Canada  ranks  a  distant  third  In 
the  production  of  platinum  metals  with  only 
3.7  percent  of  world  output. 

American  industry  has  been  purchasing 
about  30  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
platinum-group  metals.  Japan  uses  another 
30  i>ercent,  and  Western  Bitfope  and  the  So- 
viet Union  divide  most  of  tbe  remainder.  The 
overall  pricing  structure  and  the  dealer's 
price  for  the  platinum-group  metals  are 
largely  determined  by  South  Africa  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  occasion,  they  Infiuence 
world  market  prices  by  curtailing  production. 
Our  heavy  dependence  upon  these  two  coun- 
tries for  72  percent  of  our  primary  supply 
means  that  we  are  highly  vulnerable  to  what- 
ever actions  these  countries  may  take,  either 
taken  Individually  or  together,  with  respect 
to  the  production  or  price  of  the  platinum- 
group  metals. 

NOTES 

During  the  period  of  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the  Soviet  Union 
purchased  large  amounts  of  Bhodeslan 
chrome  for  sale  to  the  West  at  artlfldaUy  In- 
fiated  prices. 

During  the  Korean  War,  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1950  embargoed  exports  of  ehromlte  ore  to 
the  United  States.  Soviet  shipments  were 
resumed  In  I960,  althotigh  It  was  1963  before 
significant  quantities  of  ehromlte  were  re- 
ceived. 

Philippine  ehromlte  ore  supplies  are  being 
rapidly  depleted. 

The  processing  of  cobalt  metal  into  an 
ultra-fine  powder  in  Belgium  which  U  then 


shipped  to  us  for  use  In  cemented  carbides 
Increases  our  Import  dependence. 

France  receives  its  manganese  ore  from 
South  Africa,  Gabon,  and  BraAl.  Japan  re- 
ceives Its  manganese  ore  from  South  Africa. 
Atistralla.  and  India. 

Most  of  the  United  Kingdom  supply  of 
platinum-group  metals  Is  derived  from  South 
African  ores.9 


OEOROIA  PARENTS  TAKE  THE  LEAD 
IN  THE  WAR  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

•  tax.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  sides  of  the  war  against  the  tremen- 
dous epidemic  of  illegal  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  that  is  sweeping 
America. 

One  side  consists  of  our  efforts  to  en- 
force our  controlled  substances  laws  at 
the  Federal  and  State  level.  The  key 
players  are  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration and  the  thousands  of  State 
and  local  policemen  who  operate  at  the 
street  level. 

On  the  other  hand  is  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  demand  side.  The  key 
government  players  are  our  many  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  centers  and 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Drug  Abuse  which  try  to  educate  our 
young  people  about  the  dangers  of  illegal 
narcotics. 

The  most  important  players  on  the  de- 
mand side,  however,  are  the  parents  of 
America's  youth.  They,  like  our  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  teachers,  stand  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  war  on  drugs. 

As  the  parent  of  two  children  rapidly 
approaching  their  teenage  years,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  role  that 
we  parents  play  in  the  overall  education 
of  our  children — and  in  educating  them 
about  drug  abuse  in  particular. 

I  am  also  keenly  aware  that  many  par- 
ents in  my  home  State  of  Georgia  have 
taken  the  lead  in  organizing  parents 
around  the  country  to  fight  drug  abuse, 
and  they  have  been  very  instrumental  in 
distributing  good,  accurate  information 
to  parents  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

One  of  these  groups  in  DeKalb  Fami- 
lies in  Action,  Inc.,  which  began  in  De- 
Kalb County  in  the  Atlanta  suburbs  and 
which  has  spawned  local  parents'  orga- 
nization in  many  States.  The  President 
of  that  group,  Mrs.  Sue  Rusche,  has  be- 
come a  leader  among  parents  who  are 
concerned  about  drug  use  among  their 
children. 

The  other  Georgia  organization  is 
PRIDR  Inc.,  which  has  headquarters  at 
Georgia  State  University  in  Atlanta  and 
which  distributes  drug  information 
throughout  the  country.  Its  founder.  Dr. 
Thomas  Gleaton,  is  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  the  role  of  parents  in  the  war  on 
drugs. 

The  impact  of  these  groups  is  being 
felt  all  over  America.  One  striking  exam- 
ple of  their  effectiveness  was  reported 
recently  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. That  story,  written  by  Robert  M. 
Press,  described  Atlanta's  Northside 
High  School  as  a  "zoo"  some  4  years  ago. 

To  quote  from  that  story: 

The  tardiness  rate  was  high.  So  were  some 
of  the  students.  Students  smoked  marijuana 
fairly  openly,  according  to  students  and  ad- 
ministrators. "The  drug  scene  was  kind  of 
heavy."  recalls  one  senior  who  himself  used 
drugs  then.  "It  wasn't  Just  marijuana,  it  was 


LSD,  Qtuuaudes,  Coke  fcocalne],  POP  (Angel 
Dust],  and  Speed  (amphetamines].  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  selling  going  on  [at  tbe 
school].  The  big  thing  was  to  stock  up  for 
the  weekend. 

But  things  have  changed  since  then, 
wrote  Mr.  Press.  The  school  adopted  a 
firm  policy  against  drugs,  parents  In- 
sisted on  discipline  and  academic  re- 
forms, and  the  students  cooperated.  As 
a  result,  drug  use  has  been  halted,  tardi- 
ness and  absenteeism  have  been  cut 
drastically,  enrollment  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  physics  has  increased  about 
25  percent,  academic  performance  has 
climbed  on  State-wide  tests,  and  black 
and  white  students  generally  get  almg 
well  together. 

Much  of  the  credit,  according  to  Mr. 
Press,  must  go  to  Northside  High  Prin- 
cipal William  Rudolph.  But  the  parents 
of  the  students  are  also  in  for  much 
credit,  too. 

Beginning  with  Just  four  parents,  they 
met  among  themselves  to  learn  about 
drug  abuse.  They  were  aided  by  Dr.  Glea- 
ton of  PRIDE,  Inc.  They  then  Jototly  im- 
posed a  10  pjn.  curfew  on  their  children, 
and  they  were  able  to  talk  intdllgently 
with  them  about  the  dangers  of  illegal 
drugs. 

Marihuana  is  still  used  by  some  North- 
side  High  students,  but  Mr.  Press  re- 
ported that  it  has  been  driven  "undw- 
ground"  and  apparently  is  not  as  wide- 
spread as  it  was  in  the  past.  The  aca- 
demic performance  of  the  students  cer- 
tainly attests  to  improvements. 

The  experiences  at  Northside  ffigh 
School  also  attest  to  the  very  important 
role  that  parents — when  they  organize 
and  obtain  the  proper  information  and 
guidance — can  play  in  getting  their  chil- 
dren away  from  drugs  and  back  on  the 
right  track. 

Mrs.  Rusche's  group,  DeKalb  Families 
in  Action,  has  published  a  manual.  "How 
to  Form  A  FamiUes  in  Action  Group  in 
Your  Community,"  which  provides  a 
description  of  how  some  1,000  parents 
translated  their  concerns  into  action. 
It  has  been  used  by  other  parents  groups 
all  over  America. 

This  manual  is  available  from  Mrs. 
Sue  Rusche.  whose  address  is  1436  Cor- 
nell Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30306. 

Dr.  Gleaton's  group,  which  is  known 
formally  as  Parent  Resources  Institute 
for  Drug  Education,  or  PRIDE,  is  located 
at  University  Plaza,  Georgia  State 
University.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30303.  It 
provides  free  information  about  how  to 
organize  parents  groups  as  well  as  mate- 
rial on  drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Gleaton  gave  some  very  good  ad- 
vice to  parents  last  year  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Donocrat. 
"You  discover  a  child  is  smoking  pot. 
what  do  you  do?" 

His  answer  was  as  follows: 

First,  realize  that  strong,  and  assertive 
doesn't  mean  unloving.  Then,  read  up  on  the 
Uterature.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  mari- 
juana, bow  It  can  affect  your  chUd.  Invite 
the  parents  of  five  or  six  of  your  chUd's 
friends  over  and  share  all  your  information 
with  them.  It's  safe  to  assume  If  he  (she)  to 
smoking  pot  hto  (her)   friends  are.  too. 

Meet  peiiodlcaUy.  sharing  Information 
and  establishing  common  rules  for  tbe  young 
peer  group.  This  wUl  eliminate  things  like. 
"But  Mom.  all  the  kids  are  going  to  the  rock 
concert."  Work  as  a  parent  group  within  the 
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■ebool  lystem  Mttlng  up  p*r«nt  workshops 
to  taunliM  all  Mpocta  of  tb«  drug  <)UMtlon. 

All  of  US  parents  should  take  Dr.  Olea- 
ton's  advice  and  learn  all  we  can  about 
drug  abuse. 

Tbore  is  a  wealth  of  literature  avail- 
able from  a  number  of  sources,  including 
PRIDE  and  DrKnlb  Families  in  Action. 
I  will  ask  that  several  articles  be  reprint- 
ed In  the  Ricoto  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarics. 

Mr.  President.  Sue  Rusche  and  Dr. 
Thomas  deaton  and  their  associates  are 
showing  the  way  for  parents  across  the 
land  to  become  active  participants  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  They  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  most  important  endeavor, 
and  I  certaintly  salute  them  for  their 
outstanding  efforts. 

I  want  to  call  them  and  their  organi- 
sations to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
with  the  hope  that  parents  in  other  loca- 
tions can  follow  their  excellent  example 
of  leadership. 

I  ask  that  the  following  items  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rxcoui  at  this  point:  Mr. 
Press'  story  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  a  story  from  the  U.S.  Journal 
enUUed.  "Parents  Can  Make  a  Differ- 
ence"; an  article  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  entitled.  "Signs  That  Often 
Tell  If  a  Child  Is  On  Drugs" ;  an  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  entitled.  "How 
Tb  Protect  Your  Child  Against  Drug 
Abuse";  and  a  statement  made  by  Mrs. 
Sue  Rusche  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice. 

The  materials  follow: 
I  Prom  tbe  Chrtstl»n  Science  Monitor,  F»b.  9. 

1981] 

On*  Hica  School's  AmoACH  To  RxDocrac 

Dsuc  Abttss 

(By  Robert  M.  Press) 

It's  8:40  sjn.  The  flnaJ,  long,  yellow  school 

bus.  now  empty.  Is  stUl  *t  the  front  door 

of  Northslde  public  high  school  here. 

Outside,  two  Isnes  ot  commuter  c&rs  whiz 
southward  toward  downtown  Atlanta,  pass- 
ing elegant  homes  set  well  back  behind  trees 
now  barren  of  most  leaves. 

Inside  the  school,  the  last  few  students 
rush  to  beat  the  8:46  bell  that  signals  the 
start  of  another  school  day. 

Pour  years  ago  the  starting  beU  would 
find  many  students  still  not  m  class.  The 
tardiness  rate  was  high.  So  were  some  of  the 
students.  Students  smoked  marijuana  fairly 
openly,  according  to  students  and  adminis- 
trators. "The  drug  scene  was  kind  of  heavy." 
recalls  one  senior  who  himself  used  drugs 
then.  "It  wasnt  Just  marijuana,  it  was  LSD, 
Quaaludea.  Coke  [cocaine],  PCP  [Angel  Dust). 
and  Speed  [amphetamlDesl.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  selling  going  on  [at  school).  The  big 
thing  was  to  stock  up  for  the  weekend." 

"It  was  a  SCO."  says  English  teacher  Rose- 
mary Lockard.  With  the  lack  of  discipline 
and  kids  always  running  into  class  late,  "we 
couldnt  teach,"  she  says. 

Northslde  High  Principal  WUllam  Rudolph 
describes  the  environment  he  found  when 
he  arrlTed  in  l»T7  as  "open  and  permissive." 
But  things  have  changed  since  then. 
A  firm  school  policy  against  drugs,  the 
Insistence  by  parenu  on  discipline  and  aca- 
demic reforms,  and  the  cooperation  of  stu- 
denu  have  had  a  major  effect  on  Northslde 
High  School. 

At  a  time  when  drugs  and  student  dis- 
cipline are  stUl  major  problems  In  many 
schools  across  the  nation,  at  Northslde : 

Open  drug  use  has  been   halted.  Anyone 
found  with  drugs  U  apprehended  and  turned 
over  to  the  poUce. 
Tardiness  and  absenteeism  lus  been  cut 


drasUcally.  Parent  volunteers  began  eaUIng 
homes  to  tell  parents  their  chUd  was  absent 
or  late  and  to  verify  excuses. 

Enrollment  In  foreign  languages  and  phys- 
ics has  Increased  about  26  percent  during  the 
past  several  years.  Student  "apathy"  was 
widespread,  says  Mr.  Rudolph.  Many  were 
taking  the  easiest  courses,  he  says,  so  the 
school  began  encouraging  enroUment  In  more 
challenging  programs. 

Academic  performance,  already  improving 
before  Rudolph's  arrival,  has  continued  to 
climb  on  statewide  tests,  though  It  has  de- 
clined slightly  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests. 
Northslde.  with  some  1.300  students,  remains 
slightly  below  national  norms  by  both  meas- 
ures. About  76  percent  of  Northslde  gradu- 
ates go  OD  to  a  two-  and  four-year  coUege. 

WlwO  few  exceptions,  blacK  and  white  stu- 
dents continue  to  get  along  well,  offering 
what  Rudolph  says  U  "absolute  proof"  that 
IntegraUon  can  work.  Integration  is  "neces- 
sary" for  students  to  learn  to  respect  "dif- 
ferent value  systems,"  he  says.  Half  the  stu- 
dents at  Northslde  are  black:  most  of  them 
are  bused  under  a  voluntary  program.  Most 
affluent  famlllei  In  nearby  neighborhoods 
send  their  children  to  private  schools. 

A  highly  acclaimed  School  for  the  Per- 
focmlng  Arts  draws  talented  students  to 
North.>lde  from  all  parU  of  the  city. 

Parents  played  a  key  role  In  fighting  the 
drug  use  among  Northslde  students.  Begin- 
ning with  Just  four  mothers,  they  met  among 
themselves  to  learn  drug  abuse  facts. 

"If  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,  the  kids  can  talk  circles  around  you," 
says  one  of  the  mothers.  RoseUen  Amisano. 

Then  the  parents  Jointly  Imposed  10  p.m. 
weeknight  curfews  and  no-drug  rules  on 
their  children.  Because  their  children's 
friends  were  being  hit  with  the  same  rules  at 
the  same  time,  parental  enforcement  was 
easier,  says  Mrs.  Amisano,  who  helped  launch 
the  effort. 

The  parents  were  helped  by  Oeorgla  State 
University  Prof.  Thomas  J.  Oleaton.  whose 
Parent  Resources  Institute  for  Drug  Educa- 
tion (University  Plasa.  Oeorgla  State  Univer- 
sity-. Atlanta,  90308)  sends  infonnaUon  pack- 
ets to  parents. 

Marijuana  use  among  Northslde  students 
is  far  from  ended,  say  Rudolph,  Mrs.  Ami- 
sano, and  students  Interviewed  at  random  at 
the  school.  But  Its  use  has  been  driven 
"underground"  and  may  in  fact  t>e  much  less 
frequent  than  In  the  past. 

Some  students  grumble  about  the  in- 
creased discipline,  and  still  others  welcome 
It. 

"Things  were  getting  unreasonable,"  says 
a  class  officer  of  the  past  behavior  of  many 
students. 

(Prom  the  U.S.  Jotimal,  Dec.  1079) 

PaoM  Amces  to  Action:  Paunts  Can  Makx 

A  DirrcsKNCs 

(By  Gary  Seldler) 

'If,  for  whatever  reasons,  we  abandon  our 
kids  to  a  culture  that  reinforces  drug  use. 
a  ctUture  that  confuses  the  "rights"  of  chil- 
dren to  use  drugs  with  their  civil  liberties, 
a  culture  that  carea  not  one  whit  for  their 
health  and  well-being  but  is  after  their 
dollars,  we  wlU  loee  them  .  .  .  and  we  may 
not  get  them  back.' 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  moti- 
vated parents  of  an  affluent  Georgia  com- 
munity to  do  something  to  curb  drug  use 
anu>ng  their  chUdren.  And  the  first  place  to 
start,  these  parents  decided  two  years  ago, 
was  to  help  change  the  environment  In 
which  their  children  are  growing  up. 

DeKalb  Families  In  Action  Inc.,  which  has 
been  hailed  nationally  as  a  model  of  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  organized  commu- 
nity action,  has  recorded  its  experience  and 
numerous  accomplishments  in  a  recently 
published  manual:  How  to  Form  a  Pamllies 
in  Action  Oroup  in  your  Community.  In 
fact,  the  impraastvs  doctunent.  which  la- 


eludes  a  oongratulatory  lettar  from  Frssldsnt 
Jimmy  Carter.  Is  not  so  much  a  "bow  to"  as 
It  Is  a  "bow  we  did  It"  manual. 

Authored  by  DeKalb  PamlUes  In  Action 
President  Sue  Rusche.  tbe  manual  provides 
a  vivid  description  of  exactly  how  about 
1,000  parenU  translated  their  anger  and  frus- 
tration into  action. 

The  group's  primary  target  was  and  is  the 
paraphernalia  Industry.  But,  make  no  mis- 
take, the  parents'  ultimate  and  common  goal 
Is  simply  to  stop  drug  use  by  children  and 
teenagers  .  .  .  and  drugs  Include  alcohol 
and  tobacco. 

BUsslcm  rmpoaslble?  You'd  have  a  difficult 
time  convincing  these  parents  of  that. 

DeKalb  FamUles  In  AcUon  was  bom  in 
DeKalb  County,  a  suburb  of  Metropolitan 
AUanta,  as  a  reacUon  to  a  sudden  Influx  of 
drug  paraphernalia  for  sale  in  neighborhood 
stores  and  local  shopping  centers. 

Already  reeling  from  the  shock  of  drug 
use  by  nelgjaborhood  children  as  young  as  13 
and  13  and  the  drug-related  murders  of  two 
local  area  students,  the  parents  began  notic- 
ing toys,  gadgets  and  magaslnes  promoting 
the  use  of  illicit  drugs. 

The  parents  reacted  with  outrage  to  such 
items  as  marijuana  pipes  disguised  as  "Star 
Wars"  space  guns  and  comic  books  which 
iUustrated  the  fine  points  of  smoking  dope 
and  snorting  cocaine. 

Says  Sue  Rusche.  herself  a  parent  of  two 
yoimg  children:  "We  were  witnessing  the 
emergence  of  an  Indtistry  that  glamorizes 
and  promotes  Uliclt  drugs  to  children." 

It  dldnt  take  long  for  parents  to  get  to- 
gether to  talk  over  their  common  problem 
and  DeKalb  Families  in  Action  was  formed 
to  find  ways  to  exert  control  over  the  para- 
phernalia industry's  negative  Impact  oa.  their 
youngsters. 

As  the  first  small  group  of  parents  dug 
deeper  into  the  phenomenon  of  drug  para- 
phernalia, they  quickly  realized  they  would 
havo  to  expand  their  concept  of  a  "drug 
Industry"  to  include  drug  lobbies,  drug 
smugglinfT,  and.  to  some  extent,  the  rock 
music,  broadcasting,  and  alocdiol  Industries 
as  well. 
Their  homework  was  extensive. 
They  studied  materials  distributed  by  tbe 
National  Organization  for  the  Reform  of 
Marijuana  Laws  (NORML)  and  concluded 
that  this  group  was  very  closely  tied  to  para- 
phernalia manufacturers. 

They  began  reading  High  Times,  a  popu- 
lar newsstand  magazine  devoted  to  drug 
users,  which  listed  radio  frequencies  used  by 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  to  help  drug 
smugglers  avoid  detection.  They  read  ads  lor 
"Buzz  Bomb  Pipes"  which  enable  kids  to 
combine  marijuana  with  nitrous  oxide  for  a 
"super  high." 

They  collected  information  about  drug 
smuggling  and  learned  that  marijuana  is 
now  the  nation's  third  largest  business,  be- 
hind Exxon  and  General  Motors,  and  that 
the  dollar  value  of  marijuana  and  cocame 
coming  into  Georgia  exceeds  the  state's  an- 
nual budget. 

They  put  on  their  head  phones  and  heard 
what  their  kids  heard  daily — Eric  Clapton 
singing  "Cocaine,  cocaine,  she's  all  right, 
she's  o.k.."  and  the  popular  group,  Boeton, 
extolling  the  glories  of  "toklng"  in  order  to 
IXMgie  all  night. 

Tbey  read  about,  and  in  some  cases  saw 
for  themselves,  the  "shocking  amount"  of 
drug  use  and  drug  dealing  at  Atlanta  area 
roc<c  concerts. 

They  listened  to  their  kids'  favorite  radio 
stations  and  heard  D.J.'s  Joking  about  "tnofe 
funny  round  cigarettes"  kids  were  smoking 
as  they  floated  down  the  river  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Raft  Race,  and  a  five  hour  broad- 
cast of  "Music  to  get  High  By." 

Gradually,  the  DeKalb  parents  realized  the 
enormity  of  the  task  ahead. 

They  learned  that  society's  attitudes  to- 
ward marijuana  had  softened  considerably 
over  the  past  decade:   that  pro-marljuana 
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lobbies  were  expanding  their  concept  of 
"recreational"  drugs  to  Include  all  psychoac- 
tive drugs:  that  by  reinforcing  such  a  con- 
cept through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
devices  to  enhance  dru^  uss,  the  arag  p^ra- 
phernalla  Industry  was  exhibiting  phenom- 
enal growth:  and  that  a  disturbingly  large 
number  of  professionals  were  advising  par- 
ents not  to  worry  about  kids  using  pot. 

WriUs  Sue  Rusche: 

"At  the  very  time  when  children's  normal, 
healthy  growth  leads  them  outward  from 
parents  to  peers  for  support,  they  are  bom- 
barded with  drug-using  role  models — rock 
stars,  movie  heroes,  newspaper  columnists. 
Presidents'  kids,  professional  baseball  play- 
er, lawyers.  White  House  advisors,  doctors, 
tennis  players,  dentists,  and  even  some 
teachers  and  drug  counselors. 

"Because  society's  use  of  marijuana  is  so 
widespread,  we  often  ran  into  people  in  all 
professions  who  could  not  understand  our 
concerns.  Usually  not  yet  tested  with  first- 
hand experience  in  raising  tennagers,  these 
people  often  failed  to  distinguish  between 
drug  use  by  fully  grown  adults  making  in- 
formed choices  and  children  whose  emo- 
tional, psychological,  and  physical  transi- 
tion is  Just  beginning. 

"The  increased  vtilnerabUlty  of  chUdren 
and  teenagers  to  the  negative  effects  of 
drugs,  especially  marijuana.  Is  overlooked  by 
far  too  many  professionals  who  come  Into 
contact  with  kids." 

At  first,  the  few  concerned  parents  were 
met  with  a  soUd  wall  of  denial  by  the  ma- 
jority of  families  in  the  community.  I'ypi- 
cally,  they  heard  "That  will  never  happen  to 
to  my  kid"  or  "You're  exaggerating  ...  If  a 
child  that  young  is  smoking  pot,  there's 
something  wrong  with  him  and  his  family." 

But  the  parents  persevered.  Armed  with 
their  newly  purchased  bongs  ("the  only 
thing  wasted  U  you")  cocaine  testing  kits. 
"Prlsbee"  pot  pipes  ('Toss  a  toke  to  a 
friend") ,  they  went  back  to  the  parents  who 
had  Insisted  they  bad  exaggerated  the  prob- 
lem. And  what  a  difference  In  attitude  they 
found. 

The  parents  enlisted  the  support  of  key 
community  leaders,  the  local  P.T.A.  and 
appointed  a  steering  committee  which  deter- 
mined a  purjKJse  and  goals,  chose  the  group's 
name,  elected  temporary  officers,  appointed  a 
sutKXunmlttee  to  draft  articles  of  indorpora- 
tlon  and  bylaws,  established  membership  re- 
quirements, printed  membership  applica- 
tions, and  divided  the  cotmty  Into  four  geo- 
graphical areas  from  which  to  solicit  mem- 
bers. In  each  district,  community  meetings 
for  parents  were  held. 

The  DeKalb  Families  In  Action  manual  In- 
cludes all  the  ingredients  for  successful  or- 
ganization of  a  community  action  groups 
chapters  include:  How  to  Start — The  First 
Meeting:  Check  List  for  Getting  Started; 
Purpoae  aad  Goals;  Organization  Chart;  and 
the  orgaitlzatlon  of  key  ocmmlttees. 

The  manual  also  includes  a  review  of  para- 
phernalia laws  (in  Georgia);  a  suggested 
reading  list  for  parents;  an  outline  of  a 
typical  community  speech:  symptoms  of 
drug  use:  guidelines  for  talking  to  chUdren 
about  drug  use;  and  recent  spesches  on 
marijuana  by  Dr.  WUllam  Pollln  (NIDA  Di- 
rector) and  Dr.  MltcheU  Rosenthal  (Presi- 
dent of  Phoenix  House) . 

Exactly  what  have  the  DeKalb  famlUes  ac- 
complished In  the  two  years  of  their  exist- 
ence? 

To  date,  their  efforts  have  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  three  state  laws  which  prohibit  the 
sale  of  drug  paraphernalia  to  minors  In 
Georgia.  They  have  promoted  several  suits 
by  compaales  whose  prodtict  containers  were 
being  converted  and  sold  as  drug  parapher- 
nalia in  violation  of  trademark  laws. 

(Coca  Ctola  Company  has  won  a  suit  filed 
against  a  California  manufacturer  who  was 
buying  Coca  CoU  cans  off  the  shelf  and  con- 
verting them  into  stash  cans  which  were 
sold  In  Atlanta  head  shops  for  81I.8S.  A  sec- 


ond company.  Smith,  Kline  and  Rench.  fUed 
suit  sgalnst  a  manufacturer  who  was  con- 
verting the  Benzedrex  Inhaler  into  a  cocaine 
sniffer. ) 

In  addition  to  these  feats,  the  DeKalb 
group  provided  background  material  to 
HBC-TV  for  a  recent  documentary  called 
"Reading,  writing,  and  Reefer":  appeared  on 
the  PhU  Donahue  Show  in  a  program  on 
teenage  marijuana  use:  and  presented  a  pro- 
gram about  lU  work  to  the  NIDA  Advisory 
CouncU.  Currently,  the  parents  are  busy 
establishing  a  drug  information  center  at 
Emory  University  to  collect  and  share  with 
other  parents  information  at>out  all  the 
pressures  in  our  culture  that  teach  chUdren 
that  drugs  are  "acceptable"  and  "fun." 

Tlie  DeKalb  program  is  also  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  very  little  funding. 

In  two  years,  the  group's  sole  source  of  fi- 
nancial support  has  come  from  monies  raised 
from  nxemberahip  ...  a  total  budget  of  less 
than  $1,500.  (Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  their 
rwttTiiia.1  vriU  help  toward  establishmoit  of 
the  drug  information  center.) 

The  DeKalb  parents  are  convinced  that 
their  efforts  can  make  a  difference. 

Says  Sue  Rusche: 

"Most  people  despair  that  society  Is  al- 
ready so  saturated  with  the  acceptance  of 
mshrtjuana  (and,  to  some  extent,  other  psy- 
choactive drugs)  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  avoid  legalization. 

"We  reject  this  argument.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  widsepread  use 
of  marijuana  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  past 
10  years. 

"Many  people  in  the  United  States  took 
the  same  position  about  racial  segregation, 
i^ich  was  rooted  in  our  culture  for  fotir 
hundred  years.  But  the  dvil  rights  move- 
ment taught  us  that  no  barrier — economic, 
legal,  or  social — can  stand  in  the  way  ot 
change  once  enough  people  decide  that 
change  must  take  place. 

"As  the  number  of  America's  children  and 
teenagers  who  use  psychoactive  drugs  In- 
creases, the  question  for  parents  of  the  1980's 
Is:   Are  we  ready  to  work  for  change?" 

(From  the  DaUy  News,  Mar.  20, 1980) 

Pasents  and  CwnjwBW :  Sicns  that  Often 

Tell  it  a  CHnj>  is  on  Dsugs 

(BySaulKapel,MX>.) 

Drug  abuse  received  widespread  attention 
In  the  media  during  the  '6Cs  and  early  '7Cb 
as  the  problem  became  Increasingly  apparent 
to  everyone.  However,  the  urgency  of  the 
matter  seems  to  have  been  drained  off  as 
a  certain  sophistication  about  drugs  has 
arisen.  The  headlines  talk  of  rock  stars  or 
other  celebrities  caught  with  Ulegal  sub- 
stances but  there  are  few  stories  about  the 
famous  dying  from  overdoses.  The  budget 
crunch  suffered  by  almost  every  level  of 
government  has  taken  some  of  the  steam  out 
of  law  enforcement  programs.  But  the  abuse 
of  drugs  remains  a  major  problem  with  more 
youngsters  at  earlier  ages  experimenting  or 
using  everything  from  alcohol  and  mari- 
juana through  the  so  called  hard  drugs  such 
as  heroin  and  cocaine. 

Regardless  of  the  particular  substance 
that  a  youngster  may  be  using,  there  are 
some  signs  that  may  tip  off  parents  that 
their  chUd  is  possibly  experimenting  or 
actually  abtislng  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  most  obvious  clue  lies  in  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  youngster's  behavior.  The 
usually  outgoing  youngster  becomes  furtive 
and  withdrawn  or  the  quiet.  Introspective 
child  suddenly  turns  in  to  a  boisterous  ex- 
trovert. Often  there  is  a  change,  certainly 
for  the  worst,  in  academic  performance  and 
probably  In  contributions  to  household 
chores. 

Secretlveness  is  another  characteristic  of 
the  drug  user.  He  or  she  must  hide  the  ac- 
tivity and  prolonged  spells  of  keeping  him- 
sslf   behind  a  locked  door  or   mysterious 


phone  calls  from  strangers  may  suggest  that 
something  Is  amiss.  The  youngster  wUl  have 
money  troubles:  drug  abuse  is  ei^tensive  and 
requests  for  money  may  increase  and  a 
parent  may  suddenly  become  aware  that 
money  Is  being  taken  from  wallets  or  pocket- 
books  belonging  to  other  members  of  the 
famUy. 

Sudden  changes  of  school  performance 
should  call  for  a  family  consultation  with 
the  school  authorities  to  see  if  they  can  shed 
light  on  the  reasons  behind  the  youngster's 
behavior.  Parents,  of  course  should  talk  with 
the  child.  Unfortunately,  if  he  or  she  is  abus- 
ing drugs  there  Is  the  possibility  that  the 
child  wUl  lie. 

Drug  abuse  is  destructive  of  a  youngster's 
future  and  not  to  be  condoned.  However, 
dwelling  upon  its  immorality  or  "sinfulness" 
Is  not  productive.  Moral  judgmenU  may  be 
shrugged  off  as  another  sign  of  how  the  par- 
ents really  don't  understand  the  yonger  gen- 
eration. 

Nor  Is  It  helpful  to  lecture  about  the  phys- 
ical threat  of  drug  abuse.  The  evidence  Is 
that  ChUdren  do  not  seem  to  be  impressed 
by  scare  talk  about  the  health  hazards  of 
drtig  abuse.  That  doesn't  mean  you  can't 
show  that  you  are  scared.  Be  concerned  but 
try  to  nuUntain  a  realistic  perspective. 

The  best  hope  for  preventing  drug  abuse 
or  in  helping  a  chUd  overcome  a  drug  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  maintenance  at  channels  ot 
commimlcatlon.  Try  to  talk  to  your  child 
about  all  of  his  or  her  interests  (and  yours) 
not  Just  about  such  threats  as  drug  abuse. 
If  a  youngster  feels  that  you  wlU  listen  he 
or  she  may  be  willing  to  discuss  his  or  her 
problems,  including  dnig  abuse.  Most 
youngsters  wlU  feel  uncomfortable  talking 
about  experimenting  with  drugs  or  how 
many  of  their  peers  are  using  them.  If  they 
believe  that  you  are  wUling  to  try  to  under- 
stand they  may  be  more  liable  to  share  their 
experiences. 

There  axe  many  programs  to  assist  young- 
sters who  have  drug  problems.  Local  mental 
health  groups,  school  authorities  and  profes- 
sionals in  the  behavioral  sciences  can  direct 
you  towards  an  appropriate  source  of  aid. 
Don't  wallow  in  guilt.  In  today's  climate, 
there  are  many  influences  upon  a  chUd  and 
it  is  Just  too  simplistic  to  blame  everything 
upon  the  parents. 

How  To  PsoT*CT  Yona  Child  ABAnmr 

DsiTC  Abuse 

(By  Richard  Barle) 

A  pracUcal,  ster-by-step  program  for 
parents,  based  upon  what  doctors,  psy- 
chologists and  drug-abtjae  educators  have 
learned.  

You're  a  parent  and  you're  afraid.  Every 
day.  It  seems  you  hear  new  stories  about 
drug  abuse  among  children.  And  the  age 
of  youthful  abusers  seems  to  get  younger 
and  younger.  

Win  the  problem  tou<d»  your  yoongsterr 
Almost  certainly.  Just  about  every  <*"*  ^^ 
America  Is  going  to  have  at  least  one  trt«n* 
who  Is  experlm*ntlng  with  drugs.  In  most 
oases  It  will  be  this  friend— and  not  a  pro- 
fessional "puAer"— who  wlU  tempt  your 
child.  

U  you  get  hysterical  when  this  happens, 
you  wUl  almost  certainly  do  more  l^m 
than  good.  But  you  can  do  something  about 
the  problem.  And  the  responslbUlty  rests 
dlrecUy  on  your  shoulders.  .,^,,._ 

Because,  despite  the  mUUons  of  doUais 
b-lng  spent  on  drug-education  fiUns.  pam- 
phlets, school  seminars,  etc.  it,»f^^«*S^ 
imtly  clear  to  experts  in  the  field  U»t  ttoe 
0%  effecuve  dnlTeducatlon  takes  place  In 

'%ntZ>w  to  go  about  It,  you  ask?  And 

'\^*°c:?f  possibly  start  too  early.  It  ^ 
bislc  psychological  truth  that  they«ni  toe- 
fore  youngsters  are  ready  to  enter  sctoool  are 
^ly^^  which  they  most  readUy  acquire 
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(ram  tlMlr  puvnta  tb«  h*blts  and  attltudw 
tbftt  (latarmliM  taow  tb«7  will  r««et  to  most 
ot  lU***  futur*  elMU«n(M.  Just  m  you  In- 
•ttU  bAblto  of  p«rsoiuJ  clMAUneM.  mX*ty 
•aA  eoiMldarktton  for  others,  so  you  can 
tii^tnm  baaltby  auiuidas  towsxd  tbe  proper 
use  of  medtclnes. 

WbeaeiTer.  for  example,  your  family 
doocor  wrttee  a  prescription  (or  you  or  your 
chlKlrta.  oall  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  be 
always  ^vas  precise  Instructions  about  tak- 
ing It — bow  much,  bow  often  and  when  to 
stop.  Point  out  th*t  most  medicinal  drugs 
require  a  doctor's  prseerlptlon  because  In- 
dlserlmlnate  use  may  cause  extremely  harm- 
ful reaottons.  Also  sxplaln  that  soms  msdl- 
otnea.  socli  aa  aaplrln.  are  permitted  to  be 
S014  wUboist  a  prescription  only  because  they 
can  safely  relieve  common,  minor  ailments — 
and  that  even  these  products  must  always, 
tutder  strlot  goremment  regulations,  be  la- 
beled with  clear  dlrecUons  for  proper  use 
because  they,  toa  may  be  harmful  If  taken 
too  frequently  or  in  too  large  a  dooe.  Read 
aloud  the  lnatructk>ns.  empbesldng  tbe  parts 
atartlac  with  the  words  "Warning"  or 
"Caution."  Kxplain  such  phrases  ss  "Do  not 
sxoesd  reoomwiewlsd  doeage"  or  "If  the  con- 
dUlon  persists,  discontinue  use  and  consult 
a  physician." 

Be  especially  careful  to  set  a  good  example 
whensTer  you  take  any  medicine.  Let  your 
toddlers  see  that  you  read  all  tbe  label  In- 
structions before  you  open  tbe  container.  Let 
them  watcb  you  coxint  out  or  measure  the 
recommended  dosage. 

When  your  children  move  from  your  pro- 
tectlTe  cocoon  Into  the  competitive  school 
world,  stresses  mulUply.  Trying  to  do  well  in 
their  studies,  they  may  grow  panicky  when 
teats  approach.  Children  of  either  sex  may 
suffer  emotional  storms  If  popularity  eludes 
them.  In  such  dreumstances.  tbe  hope  of 
gmining  self -Confidence  or  mental  peace 
through  proffered  drugs  becomes  hard  to  re- 
sist. But  you  can  help  them  through  this 
temptation  If,  during  their  pre-scbool  years, 
you  help  them  develop  effective  habits  of 
coping  with  the  swirling  emotions  that  stress 
sets  loose. 

Some  children  react  to  frustration  by 
throwing  tantrums:  others  bottle  up  their 
emotions  and  literally  stew  In  their  own 
Juices.  To  steer  your  youngsters  away  from 
these  self-defeating  over-reactions,  start  by 
taking  their  fears  and  angers  and  resent- 
ments seriously.  Explain  that  adults  experi- 
ence ««"«"«'■  emotions,  but  show  bow  one  can 
cope  by  diverting  them  into  less  destructive 
channels 

If  a  playmate  has  htut  your  child's  feel- 
ings, for  example,  soften  his  anger  by  saying. 
"When  paople  are  mean  to  me,  I  feel  sorry  for 
them.  They  must  be  feeling  pretty  bad  them- 
selves to  act  so  mean."  Tf  your  child  splll5  bis 
milk  or  his  paints,  reduce  bis  feelings  of  In- 
adsquaey  by  saying.  "When  I  do  something 
wrong,  I  try  to  think  of  all  the  things  I  do 
rlgbt.'* 

U  yoa  repeatedly  demonstrate  to  your  chil- 
dren such  non-dastructlve  ways  of  venting 
their  feelings,  they  will  develop  tbe  habit  of 
ttsliig  th«n — and  »<iTiii»r  inventions  of  their 
own — whenever  they  come  up  against  strong 
emotional  stress.  And  with  that  habit  firmly 
satabUahed  before  they  enter  school,  they  will 
be  far  leas  likely  to  seek  eecape  from  real 
problenM  through  the  Illusions  that  are  all 
that  drugs  can  offer. 

Ones  In  school,  they  may  be  barra^ed  by 
olyiwM  tram  classnwtes  and  older  children 
that,  far  from  being  harmful,  drugs  offer  a 
maglrsl  way  of  sjcaplng  Into  a  wonderful. 
worry-tree  world  of  heightened  abilities  and 
feelings.  As  young  as  nine  or  ten  a  child  may 
fall  easy  prey  to  such  fantasies  unless  he  Is 
amad  to  raslst.  Thus,  this  is  tbe  ideal  time 
to  broaden  and  strengthen  your  earlier  train- 
ing. And  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  by 
Inviting  your  children  to  )oln  you  In  explor- 
ing the  real  effects  of  drug  abuse. 

Bs<o»e  jaa  do  so.  study  up  on  drufs  so 


that  you  wUl  not,  for  example,  deecrtbe  marl- 
Juaoa  as  If  It  produces  tbe  extreme  effects 
of  heroin.  Such  a  mistake  la  almost  certain 
to  undermine  your  children's  confidence  in 
everything  else  you  say.  Read  and  encourage 
the  rnafllng  of  some  of  the  many  articles  and 
books  on  the  drug  problem  now  being  pub- 
lished. Although  you  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nise the  slang  names  of  drugs,  use  tbe  formal 
"offldal"  names  yourself — to  help  reassure 
your  children  that  your  knowledge  Is  based 
on  solid,  scientific  fact. 

Do  not  allow  these  first  explorations  to 
turn  Into  bead-of-the-family  lectures.  Let 
the  subject  of  drug  abuse  come  up  naturally. 
News  reports  of  drug  smugglers'  arresU,  for 
example,  may  provide  the  opportunity  to  ask 
your  children  why  they  think  so  many  young 
people  have  been  turning  to  illicit  drugs. 
Hear  them  out  fully  before  you  voice  an 
opinion  of  your  own;  they  may  reveal  why 
they  themselves  might  experiment  with 
drugs.  As  early  as  possible,  try  to  get  onto 
the  specific  hazards  of  drugs.  Tour  children 
may  surprise  you  by  tbe  extent  and  tbe  ac- 
curacy of  their  knowledge.  But  what  they  say 
will  also  reveal  what  they  dont  know  and 
thus  enable  you  to  cite  hazards  of  which 
they  may  have  been  unaware. 

When  your  children  become  <AA  enough 
for  their  school's  drug-education  classes,  In- 
vite them  to  tell  you  about — and  even  to 
criticise — what  they're  being  taught.  Tou  will 
probably  find  it  easy  to  agree  on  the  great 
dangers  of  LSD  and  henrtn.  But  in  discussing 
marijuana  you  will  face  a  much  tougher 
problem.  The  argument  will  be  made  that, 
although  millions  of  people  now  smoke  It,  re- 
searchers have  been  unable  to  find  any  firm 
evidence  that  It  leads  to  physiological  de- 
pendence. You  would  do  well  to  concede  this 
point.  But  In  doing  so,  point  out  that  those 
who  repeatedly  seek  a  sense  of  well-being 
from  smoking  marijuana  may  develop  a 
psychological  dependence  almost  as  difficult 
to  break  away  from  ss  a  physiological  ad- 
diction. 

Be  careful,  however,  not  to  stress  too  many 
unproved  dangers  of  ntarljuana.  If  you  do  so. 
your  children  may  come  to  feel  that  they 
have  been  lied  to.  especially  If  they  or  a 
friend  should  try  It  once  or  twice  and  find 
the  experience  fairly  tame.  They  may  then 
draw  the  concliuion  that  they  have  been 
misled  about  the  risks  of  all  drugs,  and  make 
the  dangerous  mistake  of  trying  to  find  out 
the  facts  about  other  drugs  for  themselves, 
by  experimentation. 

No  matter  how  successful  your  program 
may  seem  to  have  been,  there  will  be  times 
when  your  children's  behavior  may  mrake  you 
wonder  If  they  are  experimenting  with  drugs. 
The  ordinarily  cheerful  and  outgoing  child 
may  become  moody  and  secretive,  the  bright 
child's  school  grades  may  plummet  or  the 
energetic  child  may  suddenly  become  lethar- 
gic. Before  you  conclude  that  these  are  symp- 
toms of  drug  abuse,  however,  remember  that 
adolescence  and  even  pre-adolescence  are  pe- 
riods of  profound  hormonal  changes  which, 
in  many  children,  bring  forth  the  very  mani- 
festations that  are  worrying  you.  So,  watch 
your  children,  but  don't  accu«e  them.  To  do 
so  mistakenly  could  destroy  the  trust  in  you 
that  you  have  worked  so  painstakingly  to 
build.  (Keep  In  mind,  too,  that  long  hair 
and  sloppy  dress  don't  necessarily  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  drug  use.) 

If  you  should  find  out  that  your  child  has 
experimented  with  marijuana  once  or  twice, 
dont  panic.  Experimentation  In  even  a 
healthy  child  Is  not  something  to  get  unduly 
up*et  about.  Above  all,  dont  let  him  assume 
that  he's  now  a  "hardened  drug  user"  and 
must  try  everything. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  you  verify  that 
one  of  your  children  is  regulorly  u«ing  drugs, 
scoldlnv  and  threats  are  worse  than  useless. 
For  hell  be  scared  over  what  the  drugs  are 
doing  to  him — so  de<i>erately  scared,  in  fact, 
that  subconsciously  he  may  want  to  be  found 
oat  and  prevented  from  gdtng  further.  Re- 


member, he  is  neither  a  criminal  nor  an 
Ingrate.  He  U  sick  and  needs  treatment  that 
parents  alone  cannot  give  him.  That  help 
can  best  come  from  a  physician,  preferably 
one  who  is  experienced  in  treating  drug  users 
and  to  whom  your  youngster  will  feel  free  to 
tell  those  things  he  might  not  dare  tell  you. 
Beyond  all  else,  don't  give  up  on  your  drug- 
entrapped  child.  Like  thousands  of  other 
children  he  can  be  saved  by  prompt  treat- 
ment and  go  on  to  become  an  upstanding, 
dear-minded  and  fully  competent  adult. 

SOMC   OBUCS   COMMONLY    ABUSKO 

Drug  name,  slang  name,  how  used,  effects 
and  dangers.* 

Marijuana,  Pot,  Tea,  Grass.  Mary  Jane, 
Weed,  Smoke,  Boo.  Smoked  In  "Joints," 
"sticlcs,"  "reefers,"  pipes,  eaten  In  food.  Eu- 
phoria, Increased  pulse  rate.  High  doses  may 
lead  to  reduced  motivation,  impulsive  be- 
havior, an.tiety,  bring  on  psychotic  reactions. 

Hashish,  Hash.  Smoked,  eaten.  Like  mari- 
juana, but  about  six  times  as  strong.  Tend- 
ency to  hallucinate  after  high  doses. 

LSD,  Mescaline,  PsUocybln,  Acid,  Sunshine, 
Peyote,  Mesc.  Swallowed  (capsules,  liquid, 
sugar  cubes).  Injected.  Hallucinations,  un- 
usual hilarity,  intense  anxiety.  Impairment 
of  normal  motivation,  some  prolonged  psy- 
chotic reactions.  Occasional  recurrence  of 
hallucinations  with  no  new  drug  taken. 

Amphetamines,  Metbamphetamlnes,  Speed, 
Bennies,  Dex,  Hearts,  Oreenles.  Pep  Pills, 
Crystal,  Swallowed  (tablets),  sniffed  as  crys- 
tal. Injected.  Abnormal  alertness  and  aggres- 
siveness, loss  of  appetite,  paranoid  activi- 
ties, acute  depression  as  dose  wears  off 
("crashing'),  rapid  tolerance  build-up. 

Ck>calne.  Coke,  C,  Dust,  Snow,  Speedballs 
(when  mixed  with  heroin).  Sniffed  or  In- 
lected.  Hyperactivity,  paranoid  activities, 
possible  convulsions. 

Barbiturates,  Reds.  Yellows.  Blue  Heavens, 
Barbs,  Downs.  Swallowed  (tablets  or  cap- 
sules), injected.  Sluggish,  faulty  Judgment. 
Physically  addictive.  Danger  of  death  from 
overdose,  especially  In  combination  with 
alcohol. 

Tranquilizers.  Quieters,  Downers.  Swal- 
lowed (capsules) .  Drowsiness,  nausea.  Pos- 
sible physical  deoendence  from  excessive 
doses  over  long  period  of  time,  with  with- 
drawal sjrmttoms.  Including  convulsions. 

Heroin.  H.  Horse,  Skag.  Junk,  Stuff. 
SnllTe'l,  In'ected  Just  under  the  skin  ("skin 
popping")  or  into  vein  ("mainlinini;") .  Eu- 
phoria, then  drowsiness.  Likelihood  of  phys- 
ical addiction  with  painful  withdrawal  or 
death  from  overdoee. 

STATKMzirr  or  Sue  Rxtsckb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tbe 
Committee : 

My  name  Is  Sue  Ruscbe.  I  am  president  of 
DeKalb  Families  In  Action,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  todar. 

I  would  like  to  besln  my  testimony  by 
sharing  with  you  a  letter  we  received  a  few 
months  ago  from  a  mother  In  Wisconsin. 
SSbe  writes: 

"I  read  the  article  'Children  and  Drugs,'  by 
PefT^  Mann  In  the  October  Issue  of  the 
Ladles  Home  Journal.  It  was  amazing  to 
learn  there  are  drug-free  schools.  This  Is 
what  I  want  for  my  children.  The  article  has 
me  so  worked  up,  that  I  also  want  to  be 
behind  cleanlnt;  up  our  dty.  Nobody  here 
will  get  Involved.  I  have  Rone  to  the  law 
enforcement  and  to  the  schools  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  Thev  pretend  it's  not  hap- 
pening. I  can't  take  It  anv  loneer.  My  13  and 
13  year  old  sons  are  on  this  stuff.  And  they 
(the  law  and  the  schools)  tell  me  there  Is 
nothing  I  can  do.  And  their  hands  are  tied. 

Please  help  me!  I  have  already  started  to 
get  the  parents  aware  of  what's  happening. 


*  The  effect  of  any  drug  depends,  among 
other  thln<«.  on  Its  nt'^n'^h.  the  amount 
taken,  the  manner  and  frequency  of  use. 


In  four  days  I  hare  bad  people  oall  me  that  I 
don't  even  know  to  eneourage  me  not  to 
stop  what  I've  started  bnre. 

Now  I  need  all  tbe  information  I  can  gat 
my  hands  on,  cause  I've  gone  too  far  to  quit. 
Please  send  me  the  infonnaitlon  listed  In  tbe 
artlde.  And  i^eaae  buiry." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  mother  ecboos  tbe 
feelings  of  mothers  and  fathers  all  uxom 
tbe  nation.  Parents  are  angry  and  they  bnve 
good  reason  to  be.  Statlatlcally  we  know 
thait  ae  percent  of  the  nation's  high  achool 
seniors  smoke  marijuana  weekly  and  11  per- 
cent smoke  It  dally.  Tbla  means  that  37  per- 
cent ot  the  nation's  parents  of  high  school 
seniors  are  struggling  to  cope  with  chroni- 
cally atoned  kids — kids  stoned  on  a  drug  so- 
ciety Insists  Is  harmless. 

Try  telling  a  parent  who  sees  his  pot- 
smoking  A  or  B  student  aloirty  become  a  D 
or  F  student  that  nuurljuana  does  not  affect 
the  brain.  Try  telling  the  parents  of  a  pot- 
smoking  16  year  old,  who  systenmtloaUy  de- 
pletes his  parents'  savings  account  in  980 
Increments  using  a  credit  card  be  stcde  from 
his  mother  to  operate  the  "Instant  banker," 
that  marijuana  does  not  affect  behavior.  TBU 
that  to  a  parent  whose  first  knowledge  of  his 
child's  Involvement  with  pot  comes  when 
that  child  Is  arrested  for  dealing.  Try  telling 
a  mother  whose  16  year  old  starts  with  pot 
and  later  dies  of  a  drug  overdoee  that  mari- 
juana does  not  lead  to  o>ther  drugs. 

These  are  not  "punk"  kids  we're  talking 
about.  These  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  poMtlclans,  busi- 
nessmen. Judges,  policemen — the  kids  who 
will  be— or  would  have  been — the  leaders  of 
the  next  generation.  Talk  to  a  mother  who 
has  kicked  her  sons  out  of  the  house  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  raise  her  younger  daughter 
drug-free.  Her  sons  are  known  as  "burnouts." 
They  started  smoking  pot  at  the  age  of 
eleven  and  they  can  barely  function.  Tell  her 
that  marijuana  Is  harmless. 

Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  parents  and  kids 
are  hearing  over  and  over  again — from  the 
drug  lobbies  who  would  have  us  legalize  pot, 
from  the  drug  smugglers  who  reap  Incredible 
fortunes  as  use  of  the  drug  increases,  from 
the  drug  paraphernalia  Industry  which  prof- 
Its  from  the  sale  of  toys  and  gadgets  that 
market  pot  to  kids. 

Worse  Btin  Is  the  Intentional  distortion  of 
any  medical  evidence  that  suggests  mari- 
juana might  not  be  so  harmless  after  all. 
Many  of  the  drug  education  pamphlets  that 
are  distributed  U>  our  children,  for  example, 
are  published  by  an  crganlzatlcn  called  the 
Do  It  Now  Foundation.  An  excerpt  from  one 
of  Do  It  Now's  pamphleta  illustrates  the 
point  (Effective  PromoUon:  A  Guide  to  Low 
Cost  Use  of  Media  for  Community  Organi- 
zations, by  Michelle  Cauble.  IVH) . 

The  trick  Is  to  turn  a  national  story  into 
one  with  local  relevance  so  that  the  local 
papers  and  stations  relate  to  It,  and  to  you. 
For  instance,  when  the  President  of  the  AMA 
says  he  favors  marijuana  decriminalization, 
quickly  call  a  local  medical  supporter  and 
arrange  for  him  or  her  to  comment  to  the 
media  on  the  national  story.  Result:  headline 
page  3,  "Prominent  Local  Expert  Joins  AUA 
In  Endorsing  Marijuana  Reform."  Or  In  re- 
verse, if  a  medical  Journal  publishes  another 
one  of  their  classic  "Pot  Causes  Leather 
Lungs.  Psychosis.  Baboon  Syndrome"  artldes, 
get  a  LOCAL  psychiatrist  or  authority  to 
refute  the  charges  immediately.  Result: 
headline  pa«e  1.  "Noted  Brain  Surgeon  Calls 
Marijuana  Brain  Damage  Theory  Pure  Bunk," 
etc.  (Page  10) 

Last  July,  Dr.  WUUam  Pollln,  director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
(NIDAK  presented  an  update  of  medical  In- 
formaUon  about  marijuana  to  the  Select 
Ciommlttee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control : 

1.  Acute  martfuana  Intoxication  Impairs 
learning,  memory,  and  inteUeetual  perform- 
ance. 

2.  Marijuana  Intoxication  impairs  drivine 
and  other  skUled  performance. 


5.  Beeause  martjoana  smoking  increaaes 
the  user's  heart  rate,  those  who  have  heart 
conditions  should  not  use  the  drug  at  all. 

4.  It  appears  highly  likely  that  daUy  use 
of  nuirtjuana  may  lead  to  lung  damage  sim- 
ilar to  that  resulting  from  heavy  cigarette 
smoking. 

6.  A  majority  of  studies  done  in  this  area 
Indicate  that  marijuana  use  adversely  affects 
the  IXMly's  natural  delenses  against  Infection 
and  disease. 

6.  Many  clinicians  feel  that  regular  use  may 
sertoiuly  Interfere  with  psychological  func- 
tioning and  personality  development,  partic- 
ularly In  childhood  and  adolescence. 

7.  There  Is  evidence  that  marijuana  can 
affect  the  network  of  glands  and  hormones 
which  are  Involved  in  such  functions  as 
growth,  energy  levels,  and  reproduction.  Con- 
cern has  been  expressed  over  possible  effects 
on  adolescent  development  and  possible  in- 
terference with  sexual  differentiation  of  the 
male  fetus  whose  mother  smokes  marijuana 
dtirlng  pregnancy. 

8.  There  are  a  variety  of  both  animal  and 
human  studies  suggesting  that  marijuana 
used  dally  and  In  substantial  amounts  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  regular,  heavy  tobacco 
smoker  may  adversely  Impair  aspects  of  the 
reproductive  function. 

Contrast  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Pollln's  with 
the  foUowlng:  ".  .  .  other  than  Irritating 
bronchial  tissues.  It  (marijuana)  has  no 
proven  detrimental  effect  on  the  body."  This 
is  from  a  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  pamphlet 
entitled  Drug  Abuse:  Drugs  In  A  Chemical 
Dependent  Society  (1977).  Or  contrast  Dr. 
Pollln's  remarks  with  this:  "The  most  thor- 
ough study  of  marijuana  to  date  was  made 
by  the  Indian  Hemp  Comlsslon  76  years  ago. 
We  have  learned  little  since."  This  is  from 
promotional  materials  describing  a  film  called 
"Weed"  which  is  distributed  by  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Educational  CorporaUon, 
and  Is  scheduled  to  be  shown  to  a  7th  grade 
class  In  Watertown,  Wisconsin  this  academic 
year.  Or  contrast  Dr.  Pollln's  remarks  with 
this:  "Marijuana  to  date  has  not  been  proven 
physically  harmful,  even  In  remote  ways.  .  .  . 
As  far  as  the  mild  psychological  changes  that 
occur  In  many  people,  these  are  considered  by 
the  youth  culture  to  be  generally  beneficial 
In  nature,  and  have  evolved  Into  what  Is  com- 
monly caled  'a  good  place  for  your  head  to 
be.'  .  .  .  More  liberal  parents  often  say  that 
if  their  kids  would  like  to  try  marijuana, 
not  to  leave  It  around  the  house  and  subject 
everybody  else  to  arrest,  too.  Less  liberal 
parents  who  accidentally  find  marijuana  In 
a  dresser  drawer,  etc.  have  been  known  to 
caU  the  police  on  their  kids,  or  resort  to 
anger  or  physical  violence.  This  latter  reac- 
tion is  why  Sunset  Strip,  Greenwich  Village 
and  other  places  are  full  of  nmaways."  This 
Is  from  Drug  Abuse:  A  Realistic  Primer  for 
Parents,  publlshecl  by  the  Do  It  Now  Founda- 
tion (1978)  and  vn^tten  by  the  foundation's 
former  president  and  director,  Vlk  Pawlak. 
Btr.  Pawlak  is  currently  employed  as  a  Media 
^>eclallst  by  the  Commission  on  Prevention 
and  Education.  New  York  State  Office  of  Alco- 
holism and  Substance  Abuse. 

Not  only  are  cur  tax  dollars  being  spent  to 
disseminate  misinformation  to  our  children, 
our  tax  dollars  Indirectly  support  the  pur- 
poseful distortion  of  Infcrmatlon  by  tax 
exempt,  pro-pot  lobbies  and  trade  associa- 
tions such  as  the  National  Organization  for 
the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML) 
and  the  National  Paraphernalia  Association. 
Last  year,  NBC-TV  produced  and  aired  a 
documentary  called  "Reading,  Writing  and 
Beefer,"  which  presented  some  of  the  scien- 
tific findings  you  have  been  hearing  about 
these  past  two  days.  NORML  Issued  a  memo 
attacking  NBC,  accusing  the  network  of  fo- 
cusing on  "...  In  specific  studies  and  spec- 
tUatlon  by  government  'experts'  on  health 
claims  .  .  „"  and  comparing  the  documentary 
to  ".  .  .  the  "Reefer  Madness'  propaeanda 
efforts  of  forty  years  ago."  NORML  continues, 
"After  a  decade  of  research  at  an  expense  of 


more  than  935  mi11l«wi,  marijuana  bas  yet  to 
show  any  signs  of  definite  attributable  barm." 
High  Times  Magazine's  account  of  "Bttdlng 
Writing  and  Reefer"  (May,  197B),  to  even 
more  grossly  distorted.  (A  copy  of  the  NORML 
memo  and  High  Times'  artlde  to  Induded 
with  thto  testimony.)  I  have  no  doubt  that 
NORML.  High  Times,  and  others  wlU  make 
similar  efforts  to  discredit  the  information 
presented  at  these  hearings. 

Given  thto,  perhaps  we  can  better  under- 
stand the  fury  of  parents.  In  community  af- 
ter community  all  across  thto  nation,  parents 
are  organizing  to  do  the  Job  of  drug  educa- 
tion   themselves.    And    their    hanger    for 
straight,      factual      Information     to     truly 
astounding.  Tbe  Reader's  Digest,  for  example, 
published  two  articles  in  December  on  how 
marijuana  affects  the  brain,  the  reproductive 
organs,  and  kids  in  general.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  publication  of  the  Issoe, 
the  Digest  received  over  400  caUs  from  par- 
ents all  across  the  country  requesting  50,000 
reprints.   That   figure   had   mushroomed   to 
700,000  by  last  week!  In  fact,  tbe  Digest  to 
making  35,000  reprints  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Prln- 
clpato  which  will  at  its  expense  send  a  copy 
to   every   school   prlndpal   In   the   country. 
Moreover.  Reader's  Dlgot  has  given  permis- 
sion to  principals  to  reproduce  the  artldes 
for  distribution  to  students  and  their  par- 
ents. Although  their  primary  goal  to  one  of 
educating  each  other,   their  kids,  and  the 
conununlty  at  large,  parents  are  also  Insisting 
upon    better   enforcement   of   extotlng  drug 
lanrs,  passage  of  tougher  smuggling  laws,  and 
an  absolute  end  to  tbe  sale  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia. As  one  father  put  It,  "We  are  bringing 
economic  and  legal  pressure  on  those  irtio 
have  no  moral  compunction  about  how  they 
line  their  pockets  and  feather  their  nests." 
Thto  parent's  movement  l>egan  three  years 
ago  vrlth  tbe  Atlanta  mother  who  should  be 
testifying    here    today,    Keith    Schuchard. 
(She  to  In  Greece  for  the  year  with  her  hus- 
band who  to  teaching  on  a  Pulbrlght  fellow- 
ship.) Her  determination  that  parents  need 
not  capitulate  to  the  drug  culture  led  to  the 
development  of  a  unique  tool  with  which  to 
combat  drug  use  by  youngsters — the  parent 
peer  group.  Her  experiences  are  chronicled  In 
her  book.  Parents,  Peers,  and  Pot,  published 
by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  Tbe 
nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Kdth  for 
having  the  courage  to  follow  her  convictions 
and  to  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  then  director  of 
NIDA,  for  having  the  courage  to  reverse  hto 
position  on  marijuana,  once  he  saw  how  it 
was  affecting  the  nation's  kids,  for  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  Keith's  work,  and  for  com- 
missioning   her    to    write    about    it.    Keith 
helped  foimd  two  organizations  In  Atlanta; 
with   Dr.   Thomas  Gleaton.   P.RXD.E.    (Pa- 
rents' Resource  Institute  on  Drug  Education) 
at  Geor^a  S^atc  University,  and  with  myself 
and   others.   Families  In  Action  In  DeKalb 
County  where  we  live.  The  efforts  of  both 
PJtJ.D£.  and  Families  In  Action  have  led  to 
tbe  formation  of  some  fifty  parent  groups 
throughout  metropolitan  Atlanta  and  outly- 
ing coimtles  in  Georgia.  In  addition,  both 
organizations   have  helped  form  groups  in 
other  states  such  as  Naples  Informed  Parents 
In  Florida  and  the  Drug  and  Alcohol  Frogrmm 
In  Anne  Arundd  County,  Maryland,  which 
has   organized    some   thirty  parent   groups 
within  that  county.  Both  organizations  are 
represented  here  today.  Other  organizations 
throughout   the   country    who   are   hdping 
educate  parents  and  form  parent  groups  are 
Phoenix  House  and  the  American  Council  on 
Marijuana,  both  In  New  York;  Citizens  for 
Informed  Choices  on  Marijuana  in  Connecti- 
cut: the  National  Drug  Abuse  Foundation  in 
Washington.  D.C:  and  the  newly  formed  Tez- 
ans'  War  on  Drugs  Committee.  To  assist  the 
formation  of  parent  groups,  DeKalb  Famlliea 
in  Action  recenUy  published  a  manual  caUed. 
How  To  Form  A  FamlUes  in  Action  Group 
m  Your  Community.  To  date  we  have  re- 
ceived orders  for  the  manual  from  nearly 
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I  IB  tiM  BAtloft  toclndlag  Bawall. 

_  A  •»«n  Puerto  Rico.  A  complcu 

l]g(  gf  tiM  panat  groupa  tbAt  w«  kaow  hAv* 

fonnad  la  aMaehad.  ^ 

Ifr.  CtelnMa.  X  ean  taU  you  that  aftar  two 
aoUd  7«aia  of  work.  w«  an  ha»lnnlii<  to  aaa 
nsalta.  Ona  at  tba  launadUta  raaiUta  of 
THynnt  FanlUaa  in  AeUoa'a  aSoita  waa  tha 
pMM«a  a<  thraa  atata  Um  wblch  prolilblt 
tiM  aalo  of  drug  paiapharnalU.  Tba  Uwa 
wan  lmiiTTl****'T  cbaUaagad  and  aia  work- 
las  t>Mlr  way  tbrough  cnmplai  piociaa  of 
adjudlaatlan.  Tboaa  lawa  wblch  war*  up- 
bald  by  tba  VA.  DlatTlet  Court  bava  grad- 
ually baan  anf  oread  and  aa  of  a  month  ago. 
tha  laat  f aw  haad  ahopa  In  matropoUtan 
Atlanta  w«a  laldad.  Maariy  aU  hava  goiM 
out  or  bualaaaK  tboaa  that  ranaln  opan  ara 
ttiiiMj  marebaadlaa  that  la  ganarally  not 
drug  paraphnnalla.  But  tha  ntora  Important 
nowa  oama  In  aarly  Daoambar  wban  tha 
Buparlatandant  o<  DaKalb  County  Beboola 
announoad  that  In  tboaa  acboola  wbara 
tbaia  aia  Famlllaa  in  Action  chaptai*.  tba 
numbar  of  laportad  drug  oaaaa  u  on  tha 


tiAi  University,  is  In  the  intensto  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  SUtes.* 


Mr.  Chairman,  paranta  tbroogboat  tha 
nation  ara  proving  that  it  U  poaalbla  to 
ravaraa  tba  trand  of  drug  abuaa  among 
yauagataia.  Wa  aaad  your  balp.  first,  wa  aak 
you  to  atrtka  out  tha  marijuana  dacrlmlnal- 
tf  *!;>».  proTlaiona  In  tha  VS.  criminal  Coda 
wblA  pamad  out  of  thla  oommlttaa  last 
Bkontb.  Saeood.  w«  aak  you  to  allocate 
funds  for  tha  formation  and  aupport  of 
paiant  groupa  to  work  for  drug  pravantlon. 
much  Ilka  Oongraaa  funded  community 
action  groupa  to  work  for  aoonomlc  oppor- 
tunltlaa  for  black  people  In  the  iMO'a.  I 
know  that  Oongraaa  mandataa  the  percent 
of  Ita  budgat  that  NIDA  may  apend  on  pre- 
vention and  I  feel  that  the  figure — 3.4  per- 
cent—la  entirely  too  low.  it)  Incraaae  that 
percentage,  bowerer,  wltbout  increaalng  the 
overall  allocation,  would  cut  back  moneya 
^ent  for  leeearch  and  treatment,  neither  of 
wblcb  la  daatratole.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
bllllona  of  doUaia  generated  by  drug  amug- 
gltng.  And  I  am  wondering  If  then  la  aoma 
way  for  Oongraaa  to  mandate  "determinate" 
flnea  In  drug  ■™"gy"'»g  oonvlcttona  and  to 
aannaik  that  money  for  the  funding  of  par- 
ent groupa  through  NIDA.  I  can't  think  of 
a  better  puxpoaa  for  money  earned  from  the 
sale  of  Illicit  drugs.  Aa  ana  mother  out  It. 
"The  drug  eultura  la  sending  our  children 
to  fiamatailsa  and  InatitutiaBa.  We  are  alck 
and  tired  of  apathy  In  thla  area  and  we'ra 
going  to  do  aomatlUng  about  It."  Tbank 
you.« 

NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  CCAOOTTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  In  the  Rscoio  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program,  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  which  is  educational,  sponsored 
by  a  foreign  government  or  a  foreign 
educational  or  charitable  organization, 
involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country  paid 
for  by  that  foreign  government  or  or- 
ganiatloo. 

Tlie  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  3S  which  would  permit  Ms. 
Barbara  Fischer,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  a  I.  Hatuuwa.  to  participate 
In  a  program  sponsored  by  a  fordgn  ed- 
ueatfamal  organisation.  Tungtiai  Univer- 
sity in  Talchung.  Taiwan,  from  May  34 
toJunel.lMl. 

The  oemmlttee  has  determ*ned  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Fischer  in  the  pro- 
gram In  Taiwan,  at  the  "T^ntt  of  Tung- 


ADimESS  BY  8ECOR  D.  BROWNE 
BEFORE  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL 
TRAVEL  AGENTS 

•  Mr.  GOLOWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  ablest  persons  who  ever  served  our 
Government,  Mr.  Secor  D.  Browne,  con- 
tinues a  deep  interest  in  the  problems 
of  flying,  particularly  airlines,  and  on 
March  28.  made  a  very  interesting  speech 
before  the  Association  of  Retail  Travel 
Agents.  It  Is  a  well-documented  paper 
that  my  colleagues  should  read  because 
it  has  some  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
the  airlines  that  are  coming  up. 

I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 

The  paper  follows: 

AXaUKS  OOMIMOKS? 

(By  Secor  D.  Browne) 

Tbank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  talk  with 
you  today.  The  program  says  that  I  am  to 
talk  48  minutes.  Aa  one  of  my  friends  of  the 
clergy  says,  "No  souls  are  saved  after  the 
first  fifteen  minutes."  so  I  wUl  give  up  at 
about  that  point.  I  hope  that  then  we  can 
have  discussion,  aa  well  as  quesUons  from 
the  floor. 

I  will  try  to  make  some  points  which  will 
not  be  entirely  acceptable  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  that  will  be.  There  was  a  recent  cartoon 
In  many  newspapers  which  showed  Moses 
coming  down  from  the  mountain,  carrying 
the  stone  tablets  with  the  Ten  Oommand- 
ments.  and  people  of  that  era  coming  up  to 
him  to  complain,  "We  feel  that  we  are  being 
over-regulated." 

The  modem  da;  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative reform  of  what  was  thought  to  be 
"over-regulation"  of  conunerclal  air  trans- 
portation In  the  United  States,  has  brought 
Its  ineviuble  political,  social  and  economic 
consequences,  and  Its  equally  inevitable  re- 
actions. In  other  words,  the  pendulum  is  on 
Its  return  Journey. 

There  are.  for  those  who  look  and  listen 
carefully,  some  straws  in  the  political  winds 
of  Washington,  Senator  Kassebaum.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
said  recenly  that,  althovgh  she  favored  de- 
regulation In  line  with  the  Reagan  overall 
philosophy,  she  bad  some  reservations  with 
respect  to  transportation  which,  she  stated, 
requires  the  continuance  of  regulation  to 
maintain  essential  services.  In  the  House. 
Congreaaman  BUott  Levltas.  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  domestic  deregulation.  Is  con- 
cerned enough  about  our  International  poa- 
ture  to  be  holding  bearings  this  simimer  on 
our  Interiuktlonal  aviation  policy. 

A  list  of  questions  on  international  avia- 
tion policy  sent  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (CAB)  In  mid-March  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  Appropri- 
ations addressed  the  subcommittee's  con- 
cern over;  The  financial  condition  of  VS.  In- 
ternational carriers:  the  wisdom  of  adding 
new  competition  In  falling  markets:  the 
"beneflU"  of  "liberal"  bUaterals  to  UB.  car- 
riers versus  those  accruing  to  foreign  car- 
riers: the  sco-e  and  depth  of  CAB  economic 
studies  to  support  "liberal"  policy  objectives: 
unfair  competitive  practices  of  foreign  car- 
riers and  governments,  etc. 

nnaUy.  a  recent  Aviation  Week  article 
sUtes  that  the  Raacan  AdmlnlstraUon  U  be- 
glniUng  to  assemble  Its  resources  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  look  at  the 
"pro-competltlve"  policies  internationally  of 
the  Carter  AdmlnlstraUon.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  reexamination  of  Carter  policy  will 
Inevitably  include  both  mtematlonal  civil 
aviation  and  domestic. 

Permit  me  to  U<ce  tbU  time  to  looX  at  the 
sute  of  the  UB.  airline  industry,  both  hare 
and  abroad. 


I  think  you  will  agraa  that  formerly 
friendly  sklaa  have  tumad  dlatinctly  un- 
friendly. Or  put  another  way.  the  alr-ooaan. 
aa  It  was  called  in  the  10th  oentury.  baa  now 
become  very  stormy.  The  storms  are  obvious: 
Receealon  and  inflation — reducing  the  dia- 
poeable  Income  people  have  for  travel  and 
causing  restraints  on  buslneaa  travel — tha 
price  of  fuel  domeaUcally  and,  particularly. 
Internationally:  and  occasionally  at  the 
smaller  end  of  the  domestic  scale  and  some 
parts  of  the  International  scale,  the  problems 
of  lU  avallablUty — the  problems  of  labor — 
not  only  the  coet  but  the  strange  new  com- 
petitive situation.  (Many  new  entrants  have 
non-union  work  forces  and  are  competing 
with  established  carriers  who  have  union 
work  forces,  dragging  with  them  the  coet 
burden  of  years  of  accumulated  wage  and 
fringe  benefits  and  complex  work  rules.)  The 
continuing  escalation  of  other  airline  oper- 
ating cosU:  the  problems  of  the  capacity  of 
aircraft  which  tend  to  come  In  Inflexible 
packagea.  Tou  cannot  stretch  or  shrink  the 
airplane,  you  have  to  fly  it  as  the  size  It  la. 
Hence,  many  large  aircraft  sit  on  the  ground, 
not  because  they  are  not  adequate  for  their 
design  markets,  but  there  just  are  not 
enough  of  those  big  package  markets  stUl 
flourishing. 

Another  problem  Is  the  capacity  of  our  air 
traffic  control  system  with  ita  obaoleacent 
equipment  and  the  urgent  need  for  modern- 
ization. Secretary  Lewis  estimatea  that  $10 
billion  spent  over  a  ten  year  period  would 
bring  the  system  up  to  the  capacity  needed 
to  move  the  number  of  people  we  must  move, 
and  particularly,  to  move  them  efficiently,  aa 
well  as  safely,  and  to  avoid  lengthy  delays 
and  cost  repercussions  In  terms  of  fuel  con- 
simiptlon.  It  seems  unlikely  that  any  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  will  put  together 
a  program  of  continuing  appropriations  and 
authorizations  that  will  build  such  an  air 
traffic  control  system.  I  am  afraid,  because  I 
can  see  many  flaws  In  the  concept,  that  we 
will  have  to  go  to  a  public  corporation,  which 
will  levy  en  route  charges  like  a  taxi  meter 
on  thoae  using  the  airspace,  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  present  Eurocontrol  system. 

DUflcult  aa  It  might  be  to  implement  the 
concept  of  an  Air  Traffic  Control  Public 
Corporation,  the  current  administration  pro- 
posal to  recover,  through  airline  ticket/way- 
bill taxes  and  fuel  taxes  paid  by  general  avia- 
tion, amounts  calculated  to  be  In  excess  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  (FAA) 
facilities  and  equipment  budget,  is  mani- 
festly less  attractive,  and  certainly  less 
equitable.  We  have  a  similar  storm  in  the 
area  of  the  capacity  of  the  airports.  The 
battle  eontlnuea  over  aircraft  operationa 
(slots)  and  the  way  they  are  to  be  allocated, 
allotted  or  auctioned.  I  am  not  s"re  that  de- 
federalization  of  airports  handing  the  air- 
ports over  to  local  administrative  and  finan- 
cial control — and  thus  raising  the  threat  of  a 
disorderly  pattern  of  head  taxes — ^would  be 
of  much  help  to  our  air  transport  system  or 
your  clients.  We  certainly  have  seen,  inter- 
nationally, that  kind  of  chaoa.  as  head  taxea 
come  and  go.  We  have  also  seen  a  great  dis- 
order In  the  system  of  fees  and  charfres.  as 
different  airports  in  different  countries 
charge  different  ranoea  and  fees,  mostly 
higher  than  oura.  for  the  tisa  of  their  airport. 
In  fact,  somehow  our  government  and  other 
govemmenta'  phlloaophy  that  the  uaer  paya 
and  all  coats  are  fully  recovered,  seema  to 
totally  Ignore  the  hitherto  accepted  concept 
of  the  public  benefit  of  an  efficient  and  safe 
air  transportation  system  to  the  nation  aa  a 
whole. 

^jr  our  airlines,  we  see.  under  the  flexibility 
given  them  by  deregulation,  the  emergence 
of  an  air  route  system  of  bubs  and  spokes 
and  a  sliaro  decline  In  the  number  of  long 
haul,  nonstop.  thro<>gh-nlsne  services  to  the 
higlily  vocal  distress  of  tax'^tvera.  travelera, 
shippers  and  their  representatives  In  Con- 
greaa.  In  addition  to  the  hutia  and  sookes. 
which  I  think  at  laaat  for  tha  time  being  wlU 
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continue  to  ba  the  wave  of  tha  future,  there 
will  be  oontlnuing  auw>lamental  ehort-to- 
medlum  haul  linear  routes.  By  that.  I  mean. 
the  type  of  services  represented  by  sbutUea. 
New  York  Air,  Midway,  and  ao  on.  Thla  maana 
that  the  alrlinea  muat  maintain  multiple 
acenarioe  to  do  what  they  must  do  to  survive, 
and  to  do  it  quickly.  The  airlines  muat 
respond  or  they  wiU  pariah  by  merger, 
acquisition  or  liquidation.  It  means  continu- 
ous monitoring,  reviewing,  updating  and  re- 
vision, and  It  means  for  you  continuing  dis- 
order, if  not  chaos. 

As  I  have  said,  domastlcally,  this  nacaaaary 
and  reaponslble  realignment  of  tha  alillnea 
is  for  their  survival.  Remember,  they  do  not 
work  for  the  public,  me,  or  you,  they  work  for 
their  stockholders.  Their  Job  Is  not  only  to 
survive,  but  to  pay  their  debts,  and  pay  div- 
idends. I  would  point  out  that  the  sorting 
procees  of  survival  Inevitably  leads  to  more 
Inadequate  and  tmsatlsfactory  levels  of  serv- 
ice and  prices  and  fewer,  rather  than  more, 
carriers. 

I  think  that,  deaplta  the  apparent  contra- 
diction In  philosophy,  we  will  be  going  back 
to  Adam  Smith — not  In  the  aenae  of  free 
market  and  open  competition — but  to  Mr. 
Smith's  thesis  that  transportation,  of  courae 
as  he  knew  it — highways  and  waterways — 
had  to  be  regulated  in  the  public  intereat. 
And,  also.  I  would  suggest  not  to  worry  about 
poUtlclans  reversing  stands  on  regulation. 
Polltidana  have  notoriously  short  memories. 
I  have  said  before  that  the  CAB  may  dis^- 
pear,  but  It  will  be  replaced  by  something 
that  euphemistically  might  be  called  the 
CAAB  or  the  Civil  AvUtlon  Antl-dlscriml- 
natlon  Board.  That  to,  a  regulatory  body  will 
assure  that  the  citizen  la  aasured  of  his 
sacred  right  to  fly  wherever,  whenever  he 
must  go,  at  a  price  which  he  can  afford. 

Internationally,  I  hope  that  the  dream 
world  of  President  Carter  wUl  be  replaced  by 
the  real  world  of  President  Reagan  on  all 
fronts,  and,  hopefully,  that  process  will  In- 
clude aviation.  The  real  world  of  Interna- 
tional aviation  contains  very  salient  realltlea. 
First,  if  you  go  anywhere  In  an  airplane,  it  la 
highly  desirable  to  be  able  to  land.  If  you 
want  to  do  that  internationally,  you  mtist 
have  the  agreement  of  another  sovereign 
government.  You  must,  therefore,  barter  ad- 
vantages with  that  government,  whose 
needed  advantages  and  objectives  may  not 
be  the  same  as  yours.  Other  governments 
have  national  airlines — carriers  which  they 
either  own  outright,  or  In  which  they  have  a 
substantial  financial  share  as  major  Inves- 
tors and  lenders.  These  instruments  of  na- 
tional policies  have  objectives  that  might 
appear  alien  to  our  government.  Not  only  air 
transport,  as  such,  but  overall  commerce  of 
that  nation,  balance  of  payments,  generation 
of  other  currencies,  tourism,  access  to  mar- 
Iteta,  communications,  access  to  sources  of 
raw  materials,  etc.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
ship  rare  alloys  by  air,  but  you  must  have 
the  communications  to  facilitate,  to  be  able 
to  buy  and  ship  those  materials.  There  may 
be  the  need  to  maintain  links  with  former 
colonies,  and  I  think,  importantly,  the  desire 
for  prestige,  the  need  for  an  Image,  partic- 
ularly of  a  new  nation,  the  need  for  their 
own  livery  on  the  aprons  of  airports  around 
the  world.  I  need  not  tell  this  audience  that 
these  national  Instruments  are  protected, 
and  they  wUl  continue  to  l>e  protected. 

To  sum  up,  quoting  Business  Week  of 
January  TtH  of  this  year,  "Much  of  the  UB. 
airline  industry  that  flies  the  American  flag 
overseas  Is  in  trouble.  It  to  caught  between 
Washington  avlaUon  phUoao|Ay  and  that  of 
virtually  every  other  government.  If  ctinent 
trends  continue,  and  it  looks  as  thoueh  they 
will,  the  U.S.  international  airUne  Industry 
faces  a  dismal  future."  And  may  I  point  out 
that  the  present  financial  condition  of  tha 
United  States'  principal  International  air 
servioe  operators— Branlff.  Northwaat.  Pan 
Am.  TWA— is  the  clearest  poaalbla  avldenca. 
to  me.  at  a  dismal  praaent. 


I  am  afraid  of  the  lingering  aviation  evan- 
gelism of  Carter's  Uberal  policies.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  lAtin  America, 
where  some  of  the  few  remaining  Intama- 
tlonal  markeu  from  which  incumbent  UB. 
carriers  derive  adequate.  If  dwindling  proflta 
are  threatened  by  a  pcAlcy  whose  avowed 
purjMaa  is  to  force  mtiltiple  additional  UB. 
carriers  into  those  markets  with  the  bag- 
gage of  ephemeral,  transitory  and  imreal 
"low"  fares,  or  If  you  will,  onto  those  mar- 
kets. In  exchange,  foreign  carriers  wlU  l>e 
given  permanent  multiple  additional  UB- 
gateways,  with  the  consequent  diversion 
from  UB.  international  and  domestic  air- 
lines of  substantial  traffic. 

Given  the  U.S.  concern,  particularly  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  the  strong  reac- 
tion to  Soviet/Cuban,  political,  economic 
and  military  expansionism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, It  is  perh^M  time  to  look  at  some  his- 
torical realism  and  remind  ourselves  that  at 
tha  bf^nn<"g  of  World  War  U.  Nazi  Ger- 
many dominated  Latin  America's  civil  air 
services  through  ownership,  subsidy,  pout- 
ical  manipulation,  financing  of  equipment, 
orovlslon  of  equipment,  training,  and  the 
like.  The  UB.  response  had  to  be  maasive. 
and  it  was  maasive  UB.  government  subsidy 
through  Pan  Am,  through  Pan  Am's  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliates,  to  end  that  domina- 
tion. This  was  an  expensive,  and  at  the  time, 
frightening  lesson  which  we  might  wen  re- 
call now.  If  the  United  States  achieves 
liberal  "pro-competitive"  objectives,  bring- 
ing economic  disaster  to  UB.  Incumbents 
and  new  UB.  entrants  alike  in  these  mar- 
kets, are  we  not  abandoning  another  arena 
to  Soviet  Insolred  domination,  and  may  we 
not  have  to  buy  our  way  t>ack  again.  If  we 
ean? 

I  have  two  suggestions  for  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

An  Immediate,  thorough  review  and  defi- 
nition of  overall  U.S.  international  civil  avia- 
tion «roals  and  policies.  As  I  have  said,  this 
aopears  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
President  Reagan's  review  of  other  areas  of 
government. 

A  moratorium  on  further  international 
aviation  soTe«»"ents.  awards  and  concessions 
until  that  review  and  those  definitions  can 
he  accomplished.* 


NATIONAL  HTSTORTCAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS AND  RECORDS  COMMIS- 
SION 

(Bv  reouest  of  Mr.  Robekt  C  Btrd. 
the  following  statement  was  (X'dered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosT>onsor  of  S.  1050.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Nation: !  Historical  Pub- 
lications and  Records  Commission  for 
flscal  years  1982  and  1983.  S.  1050  would 
authorize  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  an  annual  level  of  $3  million. 

The  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commis-^on  nrovides  suo- 
port  for  a  range  of  historical  purposes 
including  the  compilation  of  naners  and 
worlcs  of  great  American  men  and  women 
and  the  establishment  of  systems  for 
prewrvlng  valuable  historical  records 
and  papers  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost. 

In  mv  State  of  Tennessee,  the  NHPRC 
has  provided  the  support  needed  to  begin 
the  compilation  and  publication  of 
t»aners  and  works  of  Tennessee's  three 
U.S.  Presidents.  These  worthwhile  nro'- 
ects  include  the  napers  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  served  as  President  from  1828 
through  18.36:  .Tames  K.  Polk,  who  served 
one  term  be^'inning  in  1844:  and  Andr«^w 
Johnson,  who  became  President  in  1865 
When  Abraham  T  Incoln  was  assassinated. 


Two  of  these  projects  are  now  almost 
SO  percent  com^ieitd.  ihe  Jackson  proj- 
ect has  completed  only  1  voliuie  of  aa 
anUcipated  15  voliunes.  Both  the  Polk 
and  Johnson  projects  have  published  five 
volumes  with  six  more  to  come. 

All  three  of  these  projects  in  addition 
to  the  tens  of  other  projects  now  under- 
way will  provide  valuable  insight  into  the 
characters  of  these  great  Americans  and 
the  historical  factors  which  entered  into 
their  decisionmaking.  The  importance 
of  a  single  compilation  of  this  historical 
data  cannot  be  imderestimated. 

Tetmessee  sponsors  have  contributed 
half  the  cost  to  these  and  other  impor- 
tant historical  efforts — such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Archives  for  the  Nash- 
ville Jewish  Community  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.  These  projects  are  certainly  in  the 
national  Interest  and  will  provide  gen- 
erations to  come  a  better  imderstandlng 
of  our  national  heritage. 

I  hope  that  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
Join  us  In  supporting  this  Important 
endeavor.* 


THE    REYE'S 


SYNIMIOME 
1981 


ACT    OP 


(By  request  of  Mr.  RosniT  C.  Btu>. 
the  following  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  11  of  my  colleagues  in 
cosponsoring  S.  290.  the  Reye's  Syn- 
dnnne  Act  of  1981.  This  bill,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Senator 
Melcher.  would  provide  a  total  of  $5 
million  over  3  years  for  research  grants 
in  Reye's  syndrome.  The  bill  would  also 
esUblish.  within  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  a  Reye's  Syndrome  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  our 
time  is  the  loss  of  life  am<Hig  our  chil- 
dren from  diseases  we  cannot  cure  or 
understand.  Despite  all  of  the  miracles 
of  modem  medicine,  there  remain  dis- 
eases which  can.  without  warning,  sud- 
denly take  a  young  life  or  cause  perma- 
nent damage  to  a  child. 

Reye's  syndrome  is  such  a  disease. 
This  mysterious  disease  generally  at- 
tacks children  under  14  years  of  age. 
Approximately  20  percent  of  the  cases 
are  fatal;  many  result  in  permanent 
brain  damage. 

Rejre's  syndrome  is  no  stranger  In  my 
State  of  Tennessee.  For  example,  the 
members  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  In 
Winchester,  Tenn..  wrote: 

Our  church  is  not  unfamiliar  with  Beye^ 
disease.  It  kiUed  Nora  Rollins  in  May  of 
1980.  Nora  was  a  beautiful  twelve  vear  old. 
the  daughter  of  Dean  and  Paul  RolHna  Now 
she  is  dead — struck  down  by  a  disease  that 
is  still  not  understood  ss  regards  to  Its 
cause  or  cure. 

Similar  stories  are  told  by  parents  such 
as  Walt  and  Shirley  Coble  of  Columbia. 
Tennessee.  They  wrote  me : 

On  March  15.  1980.  otu-  son.  Scott,  bacame 
violently  Ul.  He  waa  transported  Immedi- 
ately to  VanderbUt  Hcaoital.  We  were  told 
he  had  Reye's  Syndrome.  As  we  later  found, 
we  were  one  of  the  many  narents  and  doctors 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  disease.  Our  son 
was  one  of  the  few  who  survived. 

There  Is  no  known  cure  or  causa  for  thla 
children's  disease.  This  was  the  moat  frigbt- 
yn'fSF  Dart  of  his  lllnaaa.  Manv  hnndrada  at 
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chUdnn  tf>«  «Mb  ywr  from  thla  dlaeaa*.  It 
to  tb«  lOtb  nnkad  kiU«r  of  cfalldnn  In  tb« 
United  Stetw.  Many  who  suiivlve  kr«  tbe 
Ttcttnu  of  brmln  (Unui(e. 

TIM  funds  for  rtewrch  we  g»th«red  by 
partnts  like  outmIvm.  It  is  at  tUnaa  a  tbank- 
iMi  and  tlrtng  ebor*. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  find  tbe  cause  of  Reye's 
sjfndrome;  to  help  develop  adequate 
treatments  of  the  disease;  and  to  event- 
ually find  a  cure. 

I  urge  my  other  colleagues  to  Join  us 
In  working  toward  this  end.* 


RETIREMENT  OP  ROBERT  C. 
JUUNKJ5 

•  Mr.  RIBCUiE.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30. 
1981.  a  distinguished  public  servant  in 
M^«^h*g*"  will  conclude  his  career  as 
supointendent  of  the  Redford  Union 
Schools  in  Redford.  Mich.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Juhnke  served  in  the  Redford  district  for 
39  years.  He  has  always  been  associated 
with  education,  starting  hi5  career  as  a 
teacher,  working  as  a  counselor,  princi- 
pal, assistant  superintendent,  and  finally 
as  superintendent  of  the  entire  district 
from  1974  to  the  present.  He  enjoys  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  of  the 
entire  area,  both  from  his  colleagues  and 
from  the  students. 

He  has  striven  to  give  the  students  of 
Redford  the  best  possible  education,  and 
this  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  in 
these  times  of  fiscal  hardship.  Yet.  the 
Redford  school  system  is  strong,  and  will 
remain  so,  because  of  the  efforts  of  Rob- 
ert Juhnke. 

It  is  very  diiBcult  for  the  community 
to  bid  farewell  to  Robert  Juhnke,  since 
bis  mtk.  has  touched  the  lives  of  so  many 
residents.  The  enthusiasm  and  energy 
that  he  gave  to  his  career  reflects  the 
deep  commitment  that  he  had  for  the 
children  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  work  of 
this  fine  educator  and  I  wish  him  and  his 
wife.  Lorene.  a  happy  and  fruitful 
retirement.* 


^  TRIBUTE  TO  HAL  COTTON 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  May  13. 
1981.  Mr.  Alonzo  H.  Cotton  of  my  home- 
town of  Perry,  Oa..  will  receive  the 
Presidential  Distinguished  Civilian 
Award  in  a  ceremony  at  Robins  Air 
Porce  Base,  Ga.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is 
more  deserving  of  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  awarded  to  a  Federal  civilian 
empkoree  than  Hal  Cotton. 

Hal  Cotton  retired  in  January  1980. 
after  39  years  of  outstanding  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  oar  country.  Pew  people 
can  take  Individual  credit  for  many  no- 
table successes  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  sophisticated  operations  in  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense — that  of 
logistics  support.  Hal  Cotton,  however,  is 
Just  such  a  person. 

His  contribotiais  to  streamlining  and 
modernising  the  complex  techniques  of 
logistics  management  and  support  are 
without  equal.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
area  of  managteg  and  supporting  a*r- 
bome  electronics  and  avionics  and  fore- 
saw the  need  for  one  locaticMi  where  un- 
paralleled expertise  would  exist  to  carry 
out  this  function.  For  this  reason  and 


under  his  leadership,  Robins  became  the 
avionics  center  for  the  Air  Force. 

He  foresaw  the  critical  role  of  elec- 
tronic warfare  for  the  modem  military 
and  worked  dUigently  to  insure  that  ap- 
propriate facilities  and  systems  were 
available  to  support  these  extremely 
complex  systems. 

Logistics  is  crucial  to  military  capa- 
bility, and  our  armed  services  function 
more  effectively  and  efficiently  in  this 
area  because  of  Hal  Cotton's  innovative 
leadership.  Robins  Air  Porce  Base  has 
built  and  maintained  its  position  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  because  of  his  efforts,  and 
everyone  who  has  ever  been  associated 
with  defense  logistics  knows  of  his  nu- 
merous accomplishments  and  awards. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Hal  Cotton  personally  for  many  years 
and  consider  myself  fortunate  to  rely  on 
his  friendship  and  advice.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
I  have  come  to  have  even  greater  appre- 
ciation for  his  leadership,  expertise,  and 
vision  of  the  future. 

The  people  of  Georgia  and  the  entire 
Naticsi  owe  Hal  Cotton  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  unique  and  vital  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  receiving  this  most 
prestigious  and  well-deserved  Presi- 
dential award.* 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  President  and 
the  Congress  for  designating  the  week 
of  May  3  through  10,  Jewish  Heritage 
Week.  The  anniversaries  we  observe  at 
this  time  of  year  remind  us  of  both  the 
tribulations  and  the  triumphs  of  Jewish 
people  in  this  century.  Thirty -eight  years 
ago,  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  de- 
bilitated by  starvation  and  disease, 
bravely  resisted  the  Nazi  seige.  Just  5 
years  later,  the  State  of  Israel  came  into 
being.  Through  three  turbulent  decades, 
it  has  persisted,  an  oasis  of  democracy, 
a  rock  of  stability  in  the  midst  of  shifting 
sands. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  magnificent  contributions  Jewish 
Americans  have  made  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  poUtical  arena  and  the  mar- 
ketplace. Jewish  religion  and  culture 
have  enlightened  our  laws  and  enriched 
our  lifestyles.  This  is  most  certainly  true 
of  my  State  and  of  the  city  of  Newington, 
where  the  Temple  Sinai  congregation  is 
celebrating  its  25th  anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  and  thank  the  Temple 
Sinai  congregation  and  Jewish  Ameri- 
cans all  over  the  country  for  calling  upon 
their  age-old  and  abundant  heritage  to 
help  us  all  build  a  better  future.* 


THE    375TH    FIELD   DEPOT, 
MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
schediiled  this  morning  to  visit  an  out- 
standing U.S.  Army  Reserve  Unit  from 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  the  375th  Depot, 
which  is  now  performing  its  annual 
training  at  the  Richmond  Defense  Gen- 
eral Supply  Center  at  Richmcmd,  Va.  Be- 
cause of  the  early  hoxir  that  the  Senate 


convened  today,  plus  aome  Important 
amendments  which  will  be  considered 
and  voted  on  early  this  morning,  I  had 
to  cancel  my  trip  to  visit  that  unit  and  I 
am  very  disappointed  that  I  did  not  get 
to  take  the  opportunity  to  see  them  at 
work. 

I  understand  there  are  approximately 
120  Army  Reservists  from  the  southeast 
Alabama  area  training  at  the  Richmond 
Depot.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  so 
many  Alabamians  in  uniform  In  that 
part  of  T^rglnla  since  Lee  surrendered  at 
A|;H>omattox. 

I  have  been  told  that  Army  Reserve 
units  make  up  81  percent  of  the  combat 
support  and  combat  service  support 
structure  of  the  total  U3.  Army.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  best  way  to  be  a  total  force 
in  wartime,  of  course,  is  to  train  as  a 
total  force  in  peacetime. 

That  is  why  it  is  important  for  reserve 
units  like  the  37Stb  Field  Depot  to  per- 
form tbe  same  tjrpes  of  tasks  in  annual 
training  that  they  would  have  to  perform 
If  they  were  mobilised  in  an  emergency. 
Besides  receiving  the  most  effective  and 
realistic  training  possible,  they  are  sig- 
nificantly reducing  the  workload  there 
at  the  Defense  Supply  Center.  I  imder- 
stand  that  they  are  inventorying  and 
processing  orders  and  shipments  which 
had  been  backlogged.  This  means  that 
they  are  saving  the  taxpayers  money  and. 
given  this  Congress  onpbasis  on  reduced 
spending,  the  375th  is.  in  effect,  pitching 
in  to  help  the  Defense  Department  get 
more  for  its  money.  As  a  fellow  Ala- 
bamian.  I  am  proud  of  the  Job  the  men 
and  women  of  the  375tb  Field  Depot  are 
doing,  and  I  am  even  more  proud  of  the 
commitment  of  these  Reservists  and  fel- 
low citlsens  to  our  national  defense.  As 
citizens-soldiers  they  are  sacrificing 
many  of  their  personal  comforts  and 
family  securities  for  their  country.  For 
many,  this  is  the  only  time  allotted  by 
their  employers  for  vacation.  As  Winston 
Churchill  once  said  the  reservists  is 
"twice  the  citizen"  and  for  this  extra 
patriotic  commitment,  I  commend  them 
aU. 

I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  visit  with  them 
at  the  Reserve  Center  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  before  the  end  of  the  year.* 


WESTMINSTER  CHRISTIAN  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  a  determined  and  talented 
group  of  Alabama  young  people  to  the 
attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  members  of  the  basketball  team 
at  Westminster  Christian  High  School, 
of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  again  winning  the  Na- 
tional Christian  School  Basketball  tour- 
nament. This  makes  the  fourth  time 
that  Westminster  Christian  High  School 
has  reigned  as  National  Christian  School 
champions. 

The  Westminster  Crusaders  finished 
their  basketball  season  this  year  With  a 
perfect  24-0  record,  thus  retaining  their 
phenomenal  63-game  winning  streak. 

I  want  to  particularly  congratulate  Dr. 
Levan  Parker,  who  serves  as  both  head- 
master and  basketbedl  coach  at  Westmin- 
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•ter,  for  his  outstanding  academic  and 
sports  leadership. 

One  of  Westminster's  players,  Kiilc 
Nayler,  scored  20  points,  rolled  up  12  as- 
sists and  pulled  down  10  rebounds  in  tbe 
final  game  of  the  tournament  against  tbe 
Christian  Challenge  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

Kirk  was  chosen  as  tbe  tournament's 
most  valuable  player  and  has  committed 
himself  to  a  basketball  career  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Teimessee. 

Other  Westminster  players  who  dis- 
tingiiished  themselves  in  the  final  game 
that  capped  tbe  perfect  season  included 
Kim  Oibbe,  who  had  21  poinU  and  12 
rebounds,  Jon  Richey,  who  scored  10 
points  and  Mike  Cooper,  who  also  scored 
lOpctotB. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  proud  of 
these  fine  young  men  who  have  repre- 
sented their  school  and  the  entire  State 
of  Alabama  so  well  in  athletic  competi- 
tion. 

In  additi<Hi  to  winning  the  basketball 
tournament,  Westminster's  cheerleading 
squad  won  the  cheerleading  competiticm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Gadsden  times  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko. 

The  article  follows: 
Westminsteb  Wins  Thibd  Titlk;   Naux  Is 
Again  Most  Valuablk 

SxLOAM  Spkincs,  Abx. — ^Westminster  oap- 
<  tured  lU  third  straight  NaUonal  Christian 
School  basketball  champlonsblp  here  Satur- 
day night,  defeating  Chrtstlan  Challenge  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  71-48  In  the  tournament  final 
at  John  Brown  University. 

Tbe  Cnisaders,  who  have  won  tbe  tourna- 
ment four  times,  dosed  out  their  season  with 
a  34-0  record  and  a  Q3-game  winning  streak. 

They  led  at  eacb  quarter  braak — 18-8. 
44-20  and  54-32. 

"Christian  Challenge  tried  to  hold  tbe  ball 
early,"  Westminster  coach  Levan  Parker  said. 
"When  they  got  behind,  they  couldn't  hold 
It.  They  weren't  able  to  nm  their  offense 
against  our  press." 

Kirk  Aaler  collected  30  points,  13  assists 
and  10  rebounds  In  his  high  school  finale, 
and  was  chosen  the  tournament's  most 
valuable  player.  Naler,  who  has  committed 
to  Tennessee,  captured  the  top  award  In 
every  tournament  In  which  he  competed 
during  his  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  Crusaders  compiled  a  100-8  re- 
cord during  bis  career. 

Kim  aibbs.  who  had  31  points  and  12  re- 
tMunds,  and  Jon  Blcbey.  who  scored  10 
points,  were  named  to  the  all-toumament 
team. 

Mike  Cooper  scored  10  points  for  West- 
minster. 

Terry  Campbell  led  Cbitottan  Challenge 
with  13  points. 

Westminster's  Beck  Cross  was  named  to  the 
girls'  all-toumament  team.  The  Crusaders 
also  won  the  cheerleading  competltlon.# 


CONGRESSIONAL  TENURE 

*  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2.  amending  tbe  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  terms  for  Members  of  Congress.  A 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  authored  by  Bob  Wiedrich  Is 
a  hard-hitting  and  articulate  expression 
of  the  problems  that  are  likely  to  occur 
when  we  do  not  have  a  reasonable  turn- 
over of  legislators.  I  hope  this  will  be 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  by 
our  coOeagues  this  Congress  and  that 
our  Representatives  In  Congress  will  be 


returned  to  dtiaen  legislators  and  not 
political  drones. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoio. 

Tbe  article  follows : 
It's  Tna  To  Pot  a  Lncrr  on  CowcaissxoNAi. 
Tkinni 
(ByBobWledrlcb) 

It  Is  only  human  nature  that  once  some 
people  have  served  In  Congress  for  a  couple 
of  decades,  their  vested  Interests  In  the  job 
become  more  important  than  serving  the 
coimtry. 

Tlie  salary  Isn't  bad.  There  is  a  nice  pen- 
sion. Long-term  lawmakers  are  much  In  de- 
mand as  well-paid  public  speakers.  And  the 
seiUortty  system  on  Capitol  Hill  usuaUy  as- 
s\u«s  their  succession  up  the  ladder  of  con- 
gressional power. 

In  time,  they  become  national  figures, 
seemingly  larger  than  the  constitution.  Peo- 
ple look  up  to  them  and  are  impressed  by 
their  oratory  rather  than  the  substance  of 
their  words. 

Eventually,  they  become  Inordinately  pow- 
erful by  virtue  of  longevity,  which  may  or 
may  not  say  something  about  their  ability. 

Their  faces  are  constantly  on  TV.  They  be- 
come the  darlings  of  the  talk  sbows.  Ad- 
mirers relish  their  wisdom,  however  Invalid 
their  advice  may  be. 

And  small  cults  begin  to  develop  around 
these  fellows  ss  they  go  about  the  business  of 
rtinnlng  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
as  though  they  bad  a  lifetime  contract. 

Ptor  those  who  mature  Into  superlative  leg- 
islators, the  system  works  well.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  never  mature. 

Thus,  mediocrity  also  thrives  In  the  halls 
of  Congress,  protected  by  seniority  and  often 
undetected  by  voters  too  mesmerized  by  the 
apparent  grandeur  of  their  representatives  to 
recognize  they  are  getting  no  representation 
ataU. 

The  long-timers  get  too  big  for  their 
britches.  They  become  world  statesmen. 
They  forget  the  people  who  elected  them 
back  home.  They  start  believing  their  own 
baloney. 

Pr«tty  soon,  tbe  voters  find  their  voice  In 
Congress  is  that  of  an  absentee  landlord,  out 
of  touch  with  his  home  district  and  too 
wrapped  up  In  what  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a  career. 

And  pity  the  freshman  congressman  who 
goes  to  Congress  with  bright  Ideas,  but  Is 
never  heard  because  of  the  booming  presence 
of  the  giants  who  dominate  Ci^iltol  Hill. 

As  a  result,  some  constituencies  are  de- 
nied a  voice  In  the  affairs  of  government. 
And  others  suffer  a  slnaiar  fate  because 
their  congressman  has  dismissed  tbe  real 
power  base  that  gives  him  political  power. 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  and  one,  I  sus- 
pect, tbe  founding  fathers  never  envisioned. 

Nobody  ever  thought  government  would 
become  such  a  big  business  that  it  would  be 
managed  by  people  who  do  nothing  else  dur- 
ing most  of  their  adult  life. 

Nobody  expected  that  a  cadre  of  profes- 
sional politicians  would  evolve  to  spend  as 
many  years  In  Congress  as  clvU  service-pro- 
tected bureaucrats  do  In  Washington. 

Tet.  that  Is  what  has  hi4>pened.  And  that 
la  why  there  Is  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans suggesting  that  congressional  terms 
should  be  litT)'*^  to  10  or  12  years  so  that 
elected  representatives  never  become  firmly 
entrenched  again. 

They  reason  that  If  an  Individual  has  a 
contribution  to  make  to  the  country,  he  or 
she  should  be  able  to  do  so  wlUiln  a  decade. 

We  successfully  limited  the  presidency  to 
two  terms  In  1951  after  electing  Franklin  D. 
Booaevelt  to  four  terms.  So  vrtiy  not  Invoke 
the  same  logic  In  order  to  get  some  fresh 
Ideas  and  new  blood  Into  the  legislative 
branch,  too. 

The  way  to  de-emphaslze  government  Is  to 
de-empbaslze  the  people  running  It.  Cut  out 
tlw  celebrity  status  accorded  some  lawmak- 


ers and  bring  the  entire  function  back  to 
earth. 

As  It  Is,  Congress  Is  almost  constantly  In 
session,  creating  one  mlsdilef  after  another. 
Because  the  legislators  are  In  session,  they 
think  they  have  to  pass  new  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. 

Barely  do  they  pass  a  bill  without  an  ap- 
propriation. And  those  that  dont  carry  an 
Immediate  price  tag  eventuaUy  cost  the  tax- 
payer money  anyway. 

People  should  realize  that  government  Is 
not  productive.  It  Is  a  necessary  evil.  And  the 
sooner  It  U  put  In  Its  proper  place,  the 
better. 

Congress  wont  butt  out  «t  our  lives  until 
people  tell  It  to. 

The  voters  have  to  keep  hammering  away. 
And  promoting  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  limit  oongreaetonal  tenure  might  assure  a 
new  cast  of  characters  and  fewer  professional 
drones.9 

NURSE  ANESTHETISTS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  beginning 
on  May  15,  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Nurse  Anesthetists  (MANA)  wiU  hold 
their  spring  statewide  meeting.  The  more 
than  800  members  of  the  Michigan  chap- 
ter of  nurse  anesthetists  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Na> 
tional  American  Association  of  Nittse 
Anesthetists  (NAANA)  during  the  wedi 
of  June  14-20.  which  they  have  desig- 
nated as  "Nurse  Anesthetists  Week." 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  this  special  occasion  and  to 
emphasize  the  important  role  which  the 
National  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthe- 
tists has  played  in  devel(q>ing  continuing 
education  programs,  maintaining  certi- 
fication programs  for  nurse  anesthetists, 
and  setting  standards  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  schools  of  nurse  anesthesia 
throughout  the  coimtry.* 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

*  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  May  10  is 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  Each  year,  the  Tax 
Foundaticm  calculates  how  long  the  av- 
erage worker  would  have  to  labor  to 
finish  paying  all  taxes  if  every  dollar 
earned  from  January  1  went  directly  to 
satisfy  tax  'obligaUcms  at  all  levels  of 
government.  In  1981.  Tax  Freedom  Day 
is  6  days  later  than  it  was  last  year, 
continuing  the  trend  toward  our  having 
to  spend  more  and  more  time  on  the  Job 
just  to  satisfy  Uncle  Sam. 

According  to  the  foimdaticm,  the  aver- 
age American  spends  2  hours  and  49  min- 
utes out  of  every  8-hour  working  day  to 
pay  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes,  more 
than  twice  the  time  it  takes  to  earn  the 
equivalent  of  his  housing  costs  and 
household  obligations. 

The  Tax  Foundation  goes  on  to  say: 

Recently,  someone  even  calculated  the 
year  when  Tax  Freedom  Day — given  pres- 
ent tr«nds— would  fall  on  December  36;  and 
It  wasn't  that  far  In  tbe  future. 

On  past  Tax  Freedom  Days,  there  have 
been  proposals  for  a  moment  of  silence  on 
the  Hoor  of  Congress  out  of  respect  for  the 
beleaguered  taxpayer.  Last  year,  there  was  a 
parade  on  the  Capitol  grounds,  complete  with 
fife  and  drum  corps  In  colonial  dress.  Is  Tax 
Freedom  Day.  then,  simply  a  chance  to  tweak 
the  tax  collector's  nose,  a  latter-day  non- 
violent Boston  Tea  Party?  We  hope  not? 

.  .  .  We  certainly  acknowledge  the  right  of 
government  to  raise  through  taxation  tbe 
revenues  necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  However,  we  also  believe,  as  did 
tbe  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  govern- 
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BMDt  bM  Umltc  tb»t  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion *«T«"'«f  to  thoee  who  create  It.  be  they 
ooal  mlnan  or  capltaUsta;  and  that  the  gov- 
•moMnt  taiM  at  the  pleaaure  of,  and  with 
the  oonnat  of.  the  eltlMnry. 

On  the  philosophical  lerel.  we  refuse  to 
aooept  the  aaaartlon  that  those  in  Wash- 
ington, state  capitals,  or  city  halls  know  how 
to  aUocats  our  rssouross  better  than  we  do. 
And  we  challenge  the  notion  that  everything 
a  ottlaen  asms  ♦'■'""g*  to  the  goTemment, 
eaeept  for  that  portion  which  public  offl- 
dals  eboose  to  Isave  in  his  hands  after  col- 
lecting tans — the  so-called  tax  expendi- 
ture coneept. 

Tboss  Issues  are  rsaUy  what  Tkx  Freedom 
Day — and  most  ot  the  other  rsssarch  and 
pubUo  sduoatkm  effort  generated  by  the 
Foundation  are  all  about.  At  times  whan 
»mwmi»Mi>g  these  tnm''h"'*r!f  of  the  growth 
of  gOTsmmsnt.  we  feel  as  timid  as  the  little 
boy  wbo  pointed  out  that  the  emperor's  new 
clothes  were  non-existent.  But  that  is  our 
manitstt.  and  we  take  comfort  In  trying  to 
live  up  to  It. 

ICr.  Pnsldait.  this  Coogress  has  been 
given  the  same  mandate  by  the  pec^ile 
we  retvesent  The  spending  cute  we  are 
now  consklerlnff  must  be  Joined  by  the 
tax  cuts  the  President  has  proposed. 
"nieae  two  crucial  elements  of  the  Presi- 
dent's itrocram  for  economic  recovery 
aboold  not  be  separated,  if  they  are  sep- 
arated, the  chances  for  real  spending  re- 
ductkms  will  be  decreased  substantially. 
We  must  not.  however,  demand  that  tax 
cuts  await  Qicndlng  cuts.  Some  fear  that 
this  policy  will  stoke  the  inflationary 
flits,  but  I  find  in  this  fear  a  "business 
as  usual"  approach  which  we  must  aban- 
don. For  decades  now  we  have  been 
promised  tax  reductions  after  spending 
redoetloDS.  and  of  course  the  spending 
reductions  never  came.  Such  tax  cuts  as 
did  come  did  not  even  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation.  "Business  as  usual"  means 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  con- 
Unue  to  take  more  and  more  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth  and  use  it  for  miscellaneous 
projects,  moet  of  which  are  inefficient, 
some  <A  which  are  comidetely  imneces- 
sary  and  even  harmful,  and  all  of  wiiich 
shift  decisionmaking  power  from  the  Na- 
tion's workers  and  savers  to  unelected 
bureaucrats. 

To  conclude  in  the  words  of  the  Tax 
Foundation: 

W*  also  take  hope.  For,  after  aU.  the  Uttle 
boy  stoppsd  the  parade.  Maybe  we  can.  too.« 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICA'nON  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notiflcati<m  of  proposed  arms  sales  un- 
der that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or 
in  the  case  of  major  defense  equipment 
as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
f7  mUUon.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  notification  of  proposed  sales 
shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 


In  the  Rbcou  In  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  five  such  notifications  have  been 
received:  One  on  May  4.  and  four  on 
May  5.  1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  ot  these  preliminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229.  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 

DSFXNSS  SBCuarrT  Assistancx  AcufCT. 

Washington.  D.C..  May  4.  1»$1. 
Dr.  Hams  Binnsmduk, 

Profeaaional    Staff    Member,    Committee   on 
Foreign  Relatione,  U.S.  Senate,  WatMng- 
ton,  D.C. 
Dkas  Da.  Bimnkhduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
Feoruary  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity  Assistance  Agency,   indicated   that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 3e(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    Instruction   of    the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $35  million. 
Sincerely, 

EurXST    OSAVES, 

Director. 
DcrcNSC  Ssctnorr 

ASSOTANCX  AOXNCT, 

WaahingtOH,  D.C.  May  S.  1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenouk. 

Pro/etsional   Staff   Member,   Committee   on 
Foreign    Relatioru.    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dkab  Da.  Binnxnduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February    1976.    the    Director,    Defense    Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the   instruction    of    the    Department    of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
oiTer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  (25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ebnest  Osavcs, 

Director. 

DCfTNSE  SECTTStTT 

Assistancx  Aobmct, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  i,  1981. 
Dr.  Hams  Binnsnduk. 

Professional   Staff   Member.    Committee   on 
Foreign    Relations,    U.S.    Senate.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dkas  Ob.  Bimnxmduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February    1976.    the    Director,    Defense    Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the   instruction    of   the   Department   of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  including 
major  defense  eo'ii-ment  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  tn  million. 
Sincerely. 

ESMKST  CH'VT%. 

Dtnetot. 
DxpcMsx  Sscuarrr 

ASSXSTANCS  AGKNCT. 

Washington.  D.C,  May  5,  XMf . 
Dr.  Hams  Bimnemduk. 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign   Relations.   U.S.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington, DC. 
DsAa  Ds.  BDfMntDUK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February    1076,    the   Director.   Defense   Se- 


curity AsslsUnos  Agency,  tndlestsd  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possibls  transmlttaU  to 
Congress  of  InformaUon  as  required  by  Bec- 
Uon  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Dei>artment  eg 
SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowlng  ad- 
vance notification. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $36  mllUon. 
Sincerely, 

BSMSST  QBAVn, 

Dinetor. 
DiRMss  Sacuarrx 

ASSISTAMCS  AOENCT, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  5. 1981. 
Dr.  Hans  Bimmkndlik, 
Professional   Staff   Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,   U.S.   Senate,   Wash 
ington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Da.  Binnvmdijx;  By  letter  dated  18 
February    1978.    the    Director.    Defense    Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  nossible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Informatloo  as  required  l>y  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At   the   Instruction    of   the   Department   of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  NATO  countrv  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $35  million. 
Sincerely, 

BSMSST  Obavss, 

Director.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
SBfb^  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  o'  425  millioTi  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  comniit<tee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full  Senate. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notification  wlilch  has  been 
received.  The  classified  annex  referred  to 
in  the  covering  letter  is  available  to  Sen- 
ators in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  room  4229  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
DsrsMsz  SscuarrT  Assistamcx  Accnct, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  4. 1981. 
Hon.  Chasles  H.  Pxsct, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  CBAnicAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-47  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Australia  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $110  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  ofllce.  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Slnccrsly. 

Bumr  OsAvn. 

IXreetor. 
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TSAMSiOTTAi.  Ho.  81-47  willing  to  expend  the  nsoMsary  time,  en-  Im  the  Navt 

(Notice  of  proposed  Issuance  of  letter  of  offer  glnserlng  and  financial  resources  to  reverse  t^.  r«ii«_H,.» . 

pursuant  to  section  S6(b)    of   the  Arms  engineer  and  test  the  system.  In  this  regard.  „  s   v.^^i^?^^  commanders  ol  the 

Export  Control  Act)  other  dassmed  aspecU  of  the  PAVE^Jot  Drlmoti^n^^ttLS!**'/'  ^°\  temporary 

z^j^^^.--_  SSxH^^H  MF.SrSriC» 

^£— — r.::::::: :::-!^  r-^^rSEES^  E^SH^^aT- 

TPtal   ..  -        -           $110  Ihherent     countermeasures     and     counter-  m»m'-»i,  cosps 

•A.  included  in  the  U^.  Munition.  Ust,  a  rb^TS^S^uTi^'d  nud^y^f'^r'h:;^'-  ^ITr^rrt'^'         [TSo^^SaTo 

^^^^^^t^-^^^-^^^^'^^-  wa«.   in    addition.   It  1.  conceivable  that  Bure'ndS'wiUlam   £  yT?"^  °- 

ulattons  (ITAB).  »    t«dmologlcaUy    sophisticated    adversary  a.                                 Lohaw  Thomas 

(111)    Dsscrlptlon   of  arttcles   or   services  <»»i,*;  through  reverse  engineering,  ascertain  cahlll.  Blchaid  A.        Lukens  Robert  W 

offered:   Program  elements  for  purchase  of  ■'™r*'  characteristics  of  the  laser  coding  crucltt.  Michael  A.       Lyman.  WlUlam  M. 

weapon  system  update  of  16  F-1  lie  aircraft  wblch  woiUd  enable  him  to  develop  cotmter-  Davis.  WlUlam  R.         Makens  Neal  R 

and  system  IntegraUon  of  PAVE  TACK  pods  5?f?J5?'**-  Se^itlve  components  of  the  PAVE  Edwards.  James  J.         McDonotigh  Edward 

(AN/AVQ-36)    on   these   aircraft   including  "ACK  system  include  Infrared  (IH)  detector  Ellwanger.  Frederick        R. 

government  furnished  seronauUcal   equip-  •^  "*''  coding  technologies.  The  operating  r.                                ogle,  Samuel  O 

ment,    aircrew   and   nuOntenance   training.  «n»n«»l8  which  include  employment  param-  Fetters,  David  V.           Peut.  Paul  E. 

support  equipment  and  spares.  •*•"  *****  optimize  the  effectiveness  of  weap-  Oolden.  Richard  A.       Saldana,  Miguel  J 

(Iv)     Military     Department:     Air    POrce  •»"■  delivered  using  this  system  are  classified  Greene,  Krlstopher      Stek,  Michael  Jr 

(WAM) .  Confidential.  This  Information  is  necessary  m.                                Stetson,  Douglas  M. 

(V)  Sales  commission,  (es.  etc.  paid,  offered  'or  employment  of  the  PAVE  TACK  system  Orosa.  Kenneth  O.       Weaver.'  Richard  A 

or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None.  •»<!  would  Itself  be  slgnlficanUy  useful  for  Haider.  Robert  B.          WeUer,  Harold  H. 

(vl)  Seoaltlvlty  of  technology  contamed  In  purposes  of  constructing  countermeasures.  Hazlett,  Donald  A.        Wickham  Clayton 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  ^h*  release  of  the  PAVE  TACK  system  is  Heaster.  James  M.            W. 

posed  to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate  within     the     National     Disclosure     PoUcy  Hlnz,  William  M.          Wuilams.  Edward  D 

cover.  (NDP-l)   guidelines  for  release  of  classified  Kallen.  LoweU  H.          Woody.  James  N. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Csse  not  Included  Information  to  AustralU.*  Karp,  David  B.              Wright.  Dennis  I. 

to  Section  28  report.  ^_^^^^i^^_^_  Labouvie.  Eric  W. 

(vlU)   Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:                           

May  4.  1981 .  RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  KM.  TOMORROW  sxwplt  oosfs 

..      ^.».x^    ,,      ,^     .J     ^    .,     ,  Akers,  John  R.              McKechnle  John  J.. 

PoucT  JtWTificATioif  **^-  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  Anderson,  David  K.         Jr. 

ATTBTUxxA-wxAioir  sTsmf  unuTK  or  ^  ^^  further  business  to  come  before  the  Baker,  Kenneth  D.       Meier.  John  D. 

r-iiic  AncBsrr  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  Bishop,  wiiilam  C.       Morru,  wiiiiam  R. 

Tba Oovemment  of  Australia  hss  r«quest-  order  previously  entered,  that  the  Sen-  5?*ff^J*^'^,'=-    ?»*?»^''-  f'^H^P  "• 

ed  the  purchase  of  program  elements  for  ate  Stand  in  recess  untU  the  hour  of  ^!l?*!,"\^?^**  ^-      ?!^-  ^}^  h, 

weapon  system  updati^^WF-lliC  aircraft  9:15  a  jn.  tomorrow.  ^^bbv^               l^«  C^i^c 

and  system  Integration  of  previously  pur-  The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the  ^  j^k  v                  Beeves.  Malcolm  C, 

chased  PAVE  TACK  pods  (AN/AVQ-36)   on  Senate  at  8:05  pjn.  recessed  untU  Tues-  Dropp.  Robert  a.          Rhodes,  wmiam  D 

S*!!L^^f!"  •''<^«'»»»«J««™n*n*  '"'-  day. May  12. 1981. at 9:15 ajn.  Endt  HennTj, Jr.          Jr                        " 

alshed  aeMoautical  squlpmeoA.  aircrew  and                        __" oahm  Jacob  h            stiwmrt  j«n«.  n    ir 

S^!Sr'at*'^!?*^Si.^SSr«2nT\*o              "  ^nr'^SertT.,   I^SH^IIl'^S^  f" 

SSfiicS^                ssttmatwl  cost  of  $110  NOMINATIONS  Jr.                              Vonradesky,  Charles 

As  an  any  under  the  ANZtTS  treaty.  Aus-  Executive  nominations  received  by  the  wetaian  John  a        w^hi^T««m.  i 

bm^S*JS„*th'^iS"^-n::fSf.rp!^  SenateMayll.1981:  h^I^iu?.^^         ^t^er""S^nce  d 

bmty  of  Southeast  Asia  and  tts  South  Pacl-  Depabtmemt  op  Jtrsrirr  House.  Steven  H.           Whlttlngton.  Richard 

to  t"e  todll^SS^'T^^SSJe    t^e  ^SSS  ^^  '^^^  ^cMaster.  of  South  Caro-  Koc^r,  Eugene                O.    ^ 

SX^t^  h2rS^^Stodl?^«;i^  A^^  llna.  to  be  n.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Krelmer.  Robert  M.      Wilcox.  Harold  E.,  Jr. 

IIVS    ll^tiS^*^S^m^^™^  1^^'  South  Carolina  for  the  term  Of  4  years,  vice  Lara.  Harry  L.                Wild.  Thomss  R. 

m^!ta^-S^l<S2^2L^^.«H^  Thomas  ELydon.  Jr..  deceased.  Leber,  Theodore  T.,      Yeager.  Howard  B. 

muitary  sales,  loglsUcs  agreemenU,  and  com-  r            .     =_  Jr.                               Yeoman,  William  R. 

blnwlexertdses.  In  the  Am  Pobce  Ugon,  Samuel  J.  Jr.     Ylm^vSX^ 

The  weapon  system  iq>date  and  system  In-  Oen.    Robert    E.    Huyser.    VS.    Air   Force  Lunn  James  W 

tegratlon  of  the  PAVE  TACK  pods  will  Im-  (age  66),  for  the  appointment  to  the  grade 

prove  the  combat  capaUllty  of  the  Royal  of  general  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  chaflaim  cosps 

Australian  Air  Fores  F-lllC  aircraft,  tha«-  provisions  of  title   10,  United  States  Code,  Bell,  WUUam  H.            Muchow,  Donald  K. 

by  Improving  Australia's  air  defenses.  section  8963.  Bohula,  Edwin  V.          Oregan.  Hugh  H. 

Ttis  sals  of  this  equipment  and  support  Lt.  Gen.  Hans  H.  Drlessnack,  XXX-XX-XXXX  Denilter,  Peter  J.,  Jr.    Rublno,  Salvatore 

will  not  affect  the  basic  mmtary  balance  In  FR.    UiB.    Air     Force,    for    appointment    as  Gordon.  Robert  E.        Stott,  Albert  W. 

the  region.  senior  xsa.  Air  Force  member  of  the  Mill-  Hanawalt,  Edward  A.  Toner,  Edward  R. 

THIS  priaw  contractor  win  be  the  General  tary  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations.  Kleffer,  Kenneth  F.      Weeks,  Robert  M. 

Dynamics  Corporation  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  McHorse  George  R.      White  David  E 

iraplemsntatlon  of  this  ssle  may  require  Code,  section  711.  M«Ht,   i«r.^  ri 

the  assignment  of  additional  US.  Govern-  In  the  Army  Morltz.  Jerry  D. 

ment   or  contractor   personal   to   Australia.  ~^^    »„ii„„h„„  „,.«.h      «„          ..       .i.  civn.  EMCtMEES  coaps 

Exact   T«a<i<Twm«nt«   v.>m   r,,^  w.^^    ,<.*„  The    following-named    officer    under    the 

mmct^ requirements   have   not  been   deter-  provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  Staies  Code,  BeU,  Robert  B.,  Jr.       MartlneUl,  Salvatore 

Then  will  bs  no  advsrae  imnx^  nn  it  R  section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  CampbeU.  Donald  B.       A. 

dsfenas  isadlnsss  ss  a  mnlt  afthia  «i.  importance  and  responsibUlty  designated  by  crumbley,  Don  C.         Mmer.  David  B. 

"  ■""•  the  President  under  subsection  (a)   of  sec-  Davis,  Harry  P.,  Jr.        Olsen.  Allen  N. 

TSAMSIOTTAI.  No.  81-47  "*'°  *°®'-  ^  K"*^*  ■•  ^o"ows :  Emlson.  Joseph  B..  Jr.  Qulgley.  Stephen  J. 

(Notice  of  proposed  l8sui.nce  of  letter  of  offer  To  be  Keutenanf  general  Fermo,  Louis  A,  Jr.       Riffey.  Alan  K. 

pursuant  to  section   36(b)    of  the  Arms  ***J-  °*°-  WlUlam  James  Uvsey.  Jr..  256-  cerdel,  David  H.           Rlnnert,  Henry  J. 

Export  Control  Act)  44-8761.  U.S.  Army.  Gunther.  John  A.          Sandrlnl.  Louis  M. 

CLASSDTD  AMMsz  ^  ^^*  Makine  Cosps  Kunz.  Joseph  D.            Smith.  Alan  E. 

Item  No  vl  "^^   following-named    officer    under    the  Lewis,  Herbert  H.,  Jr.  Smith.  Myron  E..  Jr. 

(vl)(C)  Sensltlvltv  ofTerhnoin-w.  provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code.  Luzum,  Gerald  D.          WeUs,  James  U 

nMr\   -rh-  baW  ^^J!Sr^^^'  Section  6232,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 

■id«MiH«jJl-f «--!..  .iir^*?r*™  ^  *"*"  importance  and  responsibUlty  designated  by  JtmcE  advocate  gembsal-s  cosps 

^^(^SentlS^ioS^'o^^r^^  the  President,  m  grade  as  follows:  Avema,  Vincent  a        RUey,  James  E. 

could   permit   development   of  InforroittS  To  be  Meutenant  yeneroJ  Byrne,  Edward  M.         RoberU,  PhlUp  F. 

concerning  exploitation  of  countermessuiss  **•!•  *^**-  Harold  A.  Hatch,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Gladls,  John  T.             Transeau,  Alvln  S. 

by  a  technologlcaUy  advanced  snsmy  wbo  to  ^^-  *'*'^°*  Corps.  Beed,  Robert  F. 
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r,  Sogv  K. 
Blank.  L»«i«no«  W. 
ChwHM.  Ocorg*  C. 
DkTlB.  MorawnL. 
IMonc.  Bloham  L. 


OuctatMn.  I>u»n«  O. 
Hanalay,  John  P. 
MacLaod.  0«or|e 
NleUln.  CbairlM  R. 
acuddar,  Robert  A. 


Dunn.  WUUun  P..  Jr.    WUaon.  WUU«m  T. 
r.  BlelutfdB. 


Benedict,  William  H.    Ray.  Paul  T. 
Droad,  Joaaph  J..  Jr.    Tumar.  John  R. 
Foqula.  Bobart  M.         Zantmyar.  Robert  K. 


Baatty,  Ploranoa  W. 
BeekteU.  Beatrice  O. 
Bogdanakl,  Mary  A. 
Klam.  Battle  R. 
PImuy,  FhyUta  J. 
Jaekaon.  BUnbath  C. 
Koaara,  Carol  A. 


Leonard.  Dorothy  O. 
MlUa.  Arlana  B. 
Purlnton.  Ruth  E. 
Schults.  CynthU  A. 
Stammer.  M.  BUen 
Stangalo,  Joan  B. 


The  following-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Nary  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line, 
purauant  to  UUe  10,  United  SUtee  Code, 
aectlons  STOB  and  6791,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Olckaon.  John  E.  Warren,  Joe  N. 

The  following-named  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  Ueuteiuuit  in  the  line 
and  ▼arloua  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  secUons 
6709  (line  officers) .  8773  (staff  corps  officers) , 
and  5791.  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Fleming.  Kevin  W. 

st7m.T  coaps 
Snyder.  Thomas  A. 

unjwa  coaps 

Deltoro.  Miguel  A..  Jr. 

Haosehlld.  Susan  D. 

B3emstlne.  Annellese  M. 

The  following-named  ensigns  of  the  \3S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promoUon  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  m  the  line,  pur- 
suant to  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections 
87S4  and  5791.  subject  to  quallficaUons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Aasland.  Richard  L. 
Ahem,  Keith  J. 
Austin,  David  P. 
Becka.  James  P. 
Beemer.  Bryan  D. 
Boashard.  Bruce  H. 
Boyle.  Kevin  P. 
Bradley.  Joeeph  M. 
Brlnkoetter.  Steven 

W. 
Burke,  Daniel  A. 
Carr.  David  M. 
Cooke.  John  J. 
Cowne,  Stephen  R. 
Cummlngs.  Alan  W. 
Dliignaaewikl.  Victor 
OGoay.  OanOd  L. 


Eason,  Timothy  C. 
Edwards.  Oary  W. 
Ellsworth,  Michael  L. 
Prltx.  Scott  W. 
Gardner,  Robert  D. 
Oeorge,  Gordon  L, 
Goff.  Robert  A. 
Gordon.  Harry  A. 
Hendrlck,  Gary  A. 
Homes.  Bradley  B. 
Hunn.  Mark  O. 
Jenket.  Bruce  R. 
Johnson.  Henry  O.. 

Jr. 
Jordan.  James  M.,  ni 
Kelly,  WUllam  A. 
Kulason.  Robert  A. 


Leonard.  Stephen  P.     Spenoar.  Lannle  W. 
Undblad.  Glenn  B.       Splegalthal,  David 
Linton.  Richard  D.        Stem.  David  M. 
Maaon.  Donald  J..  Jr.   Stubba,  Oary  M. 
Naff.  Michael  W.  G.       Thomas.  Richard  B. 
NeUnan.  William  C.      Thomas,  Robert  L.. 
Oocbl.  Martin  T.  Jr. 

Oaboroa.  John  M.  Veltenhelmer.  Steven 

PhlUlps.  James  S..  Jr.       J. 
Ralmondo,  Anthony     Webb.  Prank  L. 

B.  Wellumson.  Timothy 

Bequard.  Keith  D.  P. 

Rlehm.  Stephen  P.        Werkema,  Steven  J. 
Shrlver.  Raymond  A.    Werp,  Peter  C. 
Slgg.  Daniel  P.  Williamson.  Horace  P. 

The  following-named  captains  of  the  UB. 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  for  permanent  pro- 
moUon to  the  grade  of  captain  In  the  line 
and  various  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursu- 
ant to  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
6780  (line  officers) ,  5783  (staff  corps  officers) . 
6911  (Reserve  line  offlcers) ,  and  5791.  subject 
to  quallficaUons  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

UNC 


Carter.  Walter  W.,  Jr. 
Ellsworth.  Warren  R., 
Moreau.  Ronald  P 


Jr. 


suppiT  coaps 
Balding.  David  W. 
Sechler.  John  L. 

JT70CB  ADVOCATE  CENKaAL'S  COBPS 

Mario.  David  A. 

mntsE  CORPS 

Noble.  Prances  A. 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander  In  the  line,  pursuant  to 
tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  5780 
and  5791.  subject  to  quallflcaUon  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 
Acord.  JUes  U..  Jr.  Lauer.  John  N. 

Donnelly.  Ambroee  T.  Llnzay,  Herman  A. 
Pee.  James  W.  Stroebel,  Donald  W. 

Bohlsteln.  Julian  G.     Wade.  Richard  J..  Jr. 
Johnson.  Golden  H. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
moUon to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5780  (line  offlcers).  5782  (staff 
corps  officers) .  and  5791,  subject  to  quallflca- 
Uon therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LUR 


Artls.  Herbert 
Cleal.  Stephen  R. 
Collins,  James  L. 
Davis,  Edward  L. 
GagUardl.  Dennis  L. 
Hart,  Terry  C. 
Hendrlx.  Royal  P. 


Kraft.  Robert  A. 
Kane.  Jerry  A. 
Mace.  Frederick  E. 
Martinez,  Luis  C. 
Nlckens.  Donnell  J. 
Shelby,  Stephen  L. 
Smith,  Kenton  L. 


Jr. 


KXDicAi.  saxvicx  coaps 

SutUe,  Douglas. 

The  following-named  offlcers  of  the  line  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  for  ap  ointment  In  the  vari- 
ous staff  corps,  as  indicated,  as  permanent 
lieutenant    (Junior    grade)    and    temporary 


lieutenant,  pursuant  to  UUa  10.  United 
Stetea  Coda,  aacttona  668a(b)  and  6573.  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

■cvPLT  ooara 
Belt.  Dennis  V.  SaUara.  Patrick  M. 

Drake.  Christopher  B.  Ttyon.  Michael  P. 
Petty.  Roger  B. 

CIVIL  Branraxa  coaps 
Cavallarl.  Ralph  P.       Pennell.  Grady  J..  Jr. 
Corrlgan.  Sean  G.         Titus.  Ronald  A. 
Hanmann.  John  S.       Tliomtoa.  Mldiaal  D. 
Owens,  Jamea  B. 

The  foUowlng-named  offlcers  of  the  line  of 
the  UB.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corpa.  as  permanent  ensign  and 
temporary  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  pur- 
suant to  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code,  sections 
568a(b)  and  6673,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Clarkson.  Elizabeth  A.  McCullum.  William  J. 
mcks.  Calvin  C.  Smith.  Alfred  W. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In 
the  line,  as  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  5583(a)  and  5573,  subject  to 
qtiallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Thomas,  Michael  J. 

In  thx  Navt 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training   Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  In  the  line  or  staff 
corps  of  the  U.S.  Na^vy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Anderson.  Kenneth  J.  Gamble,  Karry  D. 
Campbell.  Richard  D.    Woodward,  Leonard 
Cardona.  Hector  R.  A.  HI 

Hector  M.  Rlvas.  ex-Navy  officer,  to  be 
appointed  a  i>ermanent  captain  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corpe  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

Norman  B.  Scbell.  ex-Reserve  officer,  to  be 
appointed  a  permanent  captain  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

John  B.  Henry,  civilian  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  quallficaUon  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Carl  R.  Spease.  civilian  college  graduate, 
to  be  appointed  a  permanent  commander  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Joseph  J.  Smith.  UB.  Navy,  to  be  appointed 
a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  UJ3.  Navy,  subject  to 
quallflcaUon   therefor   as   provided  by  law. 

Curtis  L.  Hltt.  ex-Navy  officer,  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  temporary  commander  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy, 
subject  to  quallflcaUon  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 
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SENATE  COMMITTEB  MEETINOS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
£>aUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infcH-- 
mation,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensitms  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  weelc. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  12.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetincs  Scheduled 

I  IiCAT  13 

9:00  aan.       I 
Appropriations 

■Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaed  budget  ea- 
timatea  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
CommiBsion  of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  and  the  Bui«au  of 
Mines.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  755. 
authorteing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  Federal  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
programs.  S.  1085.  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Head 
Start  program.  S.  1086.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1984  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  S. 
1087.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  for  programs  of  the  Do- 
mesUc  Volunteer  Service  Act.  and  S. 
1090.  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1984  for  support  services  and  re- 
search programs  relating  to  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  parenthood. 

4232  Dirksen  BuOding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business    meeting    on    pending 
committee  business,  to  be  followed  by 
a  closed  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

I  S-407,  Capitol 

9:30  a.m.        | 
Appropriations 
■Defense  Sabcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 


Defense  KMablistunent,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  Air  Force  manpower  and  re- 
serve programs. 

1223  Dirkaen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  hanking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  money  market 
mutual  fund  and  securities  regulators. 
5302  Diikaen  Buading 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
8.  976.  8.  848.  S.  993.  and  8.  785.  bills 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  foreign  amiiiitance  programs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  alleged 
trmoA  and  abuse  activities  within  cer- 
tain home  health  care  services. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 

•Innovation  and  Technology  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  881.  proposed 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act 

424  RusseU  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  468,  es- 
tahlishlng  an  advisory  committee  on 
former  prisobers  of  war.  m»fc-itig  such 
veterans  eligible  for  certain  health 
care  bOKflts,  S.  1008,  exempting  by 
law  the  retired-recalled  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  from 
tbe  end  strengths  and  grade  limita- 
ti<Mi8  ttiat  are  authorized  to  the  mili- 
tary departments  which  furnish  them, 
and  related  measures  including  title  II 
and  m  of  S.  26.  S.  380.  &  458,  S.  636. 
S.  689,  S.  872,  S.  914,  and  S.  921. 

412  RusseU  BuOding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations  ^ 

Military  Construction  Subcmnmittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  construction 
program. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  E^iergy,  Joa^h  J. 
Tribble,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Assistant 
secretary  for  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable Energy.  Department  of 
Energy.  Rosslee  Green  Douglas,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact, 
E>epartment  of  Energy,  and  Edward  E. 
Noble,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  D.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

3110  Dirkaen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuOding 


10:30) 
'Finance 
To  liold  hearings  on  the  tax  reduction 
proposals  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram for  eoonranic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  pjn. 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  tiold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
current  Federal  aUocatitm  formula 
process  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments,  aiul  on  fiscal  disparities 
within  the  Federal  budget  system. 

235  Ruaadl  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on     propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  certain  international  programs  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

8-126,  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  omsider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirkaen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendii>g 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirkaen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  976,  S.  848.  a  993,  and  8.  785. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  foreign  assistance  procrama. 
4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Federal     Expenditures,     Research     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  30,  requiring 
each  Federal  agency  to  pay  interest  on 
contract  payments  more  than  30  days 
overdue,  8.  1131,  propoaed  Delinquent 
Payments  Act  and  rdated  measures 
intended  to  improve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's biU  payment  perfonnance. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Approixlations 

■District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  omtinue  bearings  on  propoaed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  the 
Office  of  Business  and  Economic  De- 
velopmmt.  and  other  economic  devel- 
oiMnent  and  regulation  aervicea. 

1223  Dirkaen  Building 

MAT  14 

9:00  ajn. 
Am>ropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  HJl.  3512. 
aiwropriating  supplemental  funds  for 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
and  rescinding  certain  budget  authori- 
ty. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
AiH>ropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  ter- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies 


or  imcttioas  which  ate  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oo  die  floor. 
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rltortal  mttaln  pracmna  of  the  De- 
paiiment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  CMricsen  BuUdlnc 

Oovenimental  Af  f  aln 
•CIyO  Service.  Port  Office,  and  Oener»l 
Serrtoes  Subcommittee 
To  hftH  bearings  on  proposed  costs  of 
ywtwtf  MUustmenU  for  Federsl  employ- 
ees In  foreign  countries. 

318  Russell  BuUdlng 

Judlctery 

Iteculstwy  Reform  Subcommittee 
TO  taoM  beftrincs  on  &  1080.  to  improve 
snd   modify   the   Federal   reculstory 


2338  DIrksen  Building  ^^ 
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Tennessee,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Ten- 
nesee  VsUey  Authority. 

4300  DIrksen  Building 
■Oovemmentsl  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

3302  DIrksen  Building 

MAY  15 

8:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration's    disaster    loan    pro- 
grams and  other  cost^haring  propos- 
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9:30  ajn.  ^  _^ ^ 

Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrif  Ica- 
Uon  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearii^s  on  proposed  reforms  in 
programs  of  the  Rural  BeetriflcaUon 
AitainlBtration.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

334  RuaseU  BuUdlng 

Bulking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
rn>  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  ocMisumer 
{HDtectkm  laws.  foc\ising  on  money 
market  mutual  funds  and  financial  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5303  Dirkaen  Building 

Judiciary 

Conrtltatioa  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  Uw  with  respect  to 
achoolbusing. 

5110  DIrksen  Building 

10:00  am. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

3331  DIrksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed 

Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (Exec  N.  86th 
Coi«..  1st  sess.). 

4321  DIrksen  Building 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
■Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  al- 
leged fraud  and  abuse  activities  within 
certain  home  hiealth  care  services. 

3303  DIrksen  Building 

10:30  ajn. 
AuK'opriattons 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on 
human  support  service  programs. 

S-138.  Capitol 

3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  foreign 
operation  programs,  receiving  testimo- 
ny from  congressional  and  public  wit- 


424  Russell  Building 


9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  262. 
providing  for  the  payment  of  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  named  individual  in  full 
satisfaction  of  a  claim  against  the 
United  SUtes.  S.  478.  providing  for  the 
partition  or  sale  of  certain  restricted 
Indian  lands  In  the  SUte  of  Kansas.  S. 
547.  providing  for  permanent  Improve- 
menU  to  certain  lands  belonging  to 
the  SlleU  Indian  Tribe  In  the  SUte  of 
Oregon,  and  S.  583.  authorteing  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  to  enter  Into 
mutual  agreements  and  compacts  re- 
specting Jurisdiction  and  governmen- 
tal operations  In  Indian  country. 

6226  DIrksen  Building 


9:30 
Finance 

Savings.  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy's  report 
on  the  national  retirement  income 
policy. 

2221  DIrksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  section  5.  modifying 
ctirrent  law  governing  Judicial  review 
of  Federal  agencies  actions  of  S.  1080. 
proposed  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

5110  DIrksen  BuUdlng 


10:00  I 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  DIrksen  BuUdlng 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
FMeral     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
aUon    of    the    Federal    procurement 
system. 

3302  DIrksen  BuUdlng 


S-126.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Buslneas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 
nomination  of  Charles  H.  Dean.  Jr..  of 


MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony  on   Air   Force   operations   and 
maintenance  programs. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  and  consumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  230.  permitting 
the  withholding  of  SUte  income  tax 
from  certain  seamen's  wages  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  S.  644.  Uberallzing  cer- 
tain personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions ss  applied  to  consimier  finance 
companies.  S.  978.  permitting  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  W-2  forms  for  termi- 
nated employees  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  S.  979,  providing  Uiat  interest  on 
obligations  of  certain  volunteer  fire 
departments  be  exempt,  S.  1039. 
making  permanent  the  exclusion  from 
gross  Income  of  the  value  of  employer 
contributions  to  or  services  provided 
by  a  qualified  group  legal  services 
plan. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  21.  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  and  to  esUbllsh  a  U.S. 
Claims  Court,  S.  839,  to  aUevlate  the 
hardships  created  for  farm  producers 
when  a  commodity  warehouse  In 
which  their  crops  are  stored  fUes  a  pe- 
tition In  bankruptcy,  and  S.  537,  to  es- 
tablish the  SUte  Justice  Institute  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  Judicial 
administration  in  U.S.  SUte  courts. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  construc- 
tion program. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations  of  those  programs 
which  faU  imder  the  committee's  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Human  RlghU  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Judiciary  ' 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  186,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  SUte  and  local  govem- 
menU  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
SUtes'  crimliuU  Justice  system. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4231  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Houslm:.  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection   laws,   focusing  on   former 
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thrift  industry  regulators  and  acade- 
mtetans. 

S302  Diriuen  BuUdlng 
*Labor  and  Human  Rcaourees 
Businea  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  proposals 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. 

4333  Diitoen  BuUdlng 
Veteians'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefiU  for  veter- 
ans, including  &  916.  S.  918.  8.  919.  8. 
930.  S.  636.  S.  1058.  S.  1059.  S.  1060,  S. 
1061.  S.  1063.  a  1063.  S.  1064.  &  1065. 
and  S.  1066. 

413  RusseU  BuOding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  standby 
oil  controls. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  those 
programs  which  faU  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  Jurisdiction,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  In  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2231  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4321  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  aUeged  fraud  prac- 
tices within  certain  Federal  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

'  MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  10.  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Commission  to  design 
a  blueprint  for  Improving  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 

recent  report  and  future  plans  of  the 

Navajo   and   Hopi  Indian  Relocation 

Commission. 

457  Russell  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HITD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology 
Scienoe.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  activities  of 
thf  Department  of  Commerce,  focus- 
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Ing  on  strategic  materials  and  minerals 
policies. 

235  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
qiedal  prosecuUM*  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  limits 
of  omistltutional  restraints  on  the  Ju- 
dicial branch  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 

*Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  proposed  reconciliations  in  relation 

to   proposals   which   faU   within   the 

committee's  Jurisdiction. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

BfUlitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  BfX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAY  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  the 
limits  of  constitutional  restraints  on 
the   judicial   branch   of   the   Federal 
Government. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
SmaU  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciUations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  faU  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

424  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  markup  of 
proposed  reconciliations  of  those  pro- 
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grams  which  faU  under  the  cmnmit- 
tee's  legislative  Jurisdictioa.  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2331  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  ajn. 
Appropriaticms 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 
govertunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, receiving  testimony  from  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1323  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  cer- 
tain governmental  direction  and  sup- 
port programs. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    |»oposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  qtecial   iHxisecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

3302  Diriuen  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  coUection  of  debts 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  26 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
relating  to  contracts  and  procurement 
policies. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, relating  to  contracts  and  procure- 
ment policies. 

4233  Diricsen  BuUding 

JUNE  1 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
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XMvme  bUbliahment.  reoeivlnt  totl- 
mony  oo  overall  IntelUtence  matters. 
1X23  Dirkaen  Buildinc 

JX7NE2 

»:MajiB. 
ApproprlattonB 

*HDX>-IiMlepaKleiit  Acendea  Suboommlt- 
tce 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaed  budget  es- 
Umatea  for  flacal  year  1M2  for  the  De- 
partmoit  of  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velofiment.   and  certain  independent 


1234  DIriuen  BuUdinc 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  8M.  propoaed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

335  RuaseU  Building 

lAbor  and  Huaaan  Reaourcea 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  h<dd  oversight  hearinga  <»  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  and  to  hold 
heariiws  on  S.  932.  clarifying  the 
»««*y«i»ig  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Fum  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act 

4333  Dirkaen  Building 

JUNES 

9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
ftimatwT  tar  flacal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense  Establiahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programa  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1333  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Enngy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  stand- 
by ofl  controla. 

3110  Dirksen  BuOding 

lAbor  and  Human  Reaourcea 

Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
imidementation  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  to 
bold  hearinga  on  &  933.  clarifying  the 
■M^wtng  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
taiaure  the  proper  administration  and 
cnf«oement  of  the  Fsrm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veteran'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
daima,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterana'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

413  Russell  BuUding 

JUNE4 
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claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349, 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterana'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reaaonable  feea  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counael  for  veterana. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNES 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriationa 
*Def enae  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimatea  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defenae  Establiahment.  receiving  testi- 
mony   (m    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Approprlattooa 
*Def  enae  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  <m  proposed 
budget  fstimat*^  for  flacal  year  1983 
for  the  Defenae  Ertabliahment.  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  procnuns  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearinga  on  pro- 
cedurea  for  the  adjudication  of  certain 


JUNE  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  reaume  hearinga  on  &  898.  propoaed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  RuaseU  BuUding 

JUNE  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  continue  hearinga  on  S.  898,  pro- 
posed  Telecommunications   Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act. 

335  RuaseU  BuUding 


JUNE9 


9:00 


Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  buainess  meeting 
on  pending  business  matters. 

Room  to  be  announced 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
■Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor   Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 

9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
■Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Longahoremen 
and    Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 
nranlnation  of  Robert  P.  Nimmo,  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  11 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
■Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligoice-related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  reaume  hearinga  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunicatlona  Competition  and 
Deregulatkm  Act. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103,  author- 
Izbig  fimds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondly  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
266.  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiu-ces 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  seconds^  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  25 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349.  to 
provide  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  to  provide 
reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  represent- 
ing legal  counsel  for  veterans,  and  the 
substance  of  S.  266,  implementing  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  for  the  inter- 
agency sharing  of  health  resoiuxes  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  8 

9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  917,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disabUity  compensation 
for  diaabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  siu^vors.  S.  911.  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915.  S.  779  and 
S.  112.  billa  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
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J17LT18 
9:30  aj*. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  017.  in- 
creaaing  the  ratea  of  disabiUty  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterana.  and 
the  rates  of  depoidency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors.  S. 
911.  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915,  S.  779.  and  &  112.  bUls  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain    deceased    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

I  JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5,  S.  7,  S.  25.  S. 
26y  S.  48,  S.  105.  S.  248.  8.  417,  and  a 
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743,  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  23 
OKMajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5,  S.  7.  S.  25, 
S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417.  and 
S.  742.  bills  providing  educational  aa- 
sistance  to  monbers  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  16 
8:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  maik.  up  S.  5.  S.  7. 
S.  25.  S.  26,  S.  48,  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417. 
and  S.  742.  bills  providing  educational 
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assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RuaseU  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  14 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,  to  ocmsider  further 
the  inoposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Cmiduct. 

6226  Dirkaen  Building 

MAY  19 
10:00  ajn. 
Appromlations 

District  of  CcdumUa  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1962  f<n-  the 
government  of  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia 

1114  Dirksen  BuOding 
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The  Houae  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Ely  E.  PUchik.  CongregaUon 
B'nai  Jeshurun.  Short  Hills.  N.J..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer 

Creator  of  the  universe.  Father  of 
humankind.  Author  of  freedom:  We 
thank  Thee  for  this  good  sweet  land. 
for  this  vigorous,  promising  Nation, 
for  this  dream  of  human  dignity  all 
but  fulfilled. 

Humbly  we  pray  Thee,  bless  us.  Thy 
petwle's  servants,  with  will  and  way  to 
reason  together.  Invest  our  words  with 
meaning,  our  convictions  with  balance, 
our  decisions  with  beneficence. 

Breathe  Thy  spirit  into  our  counsels. 
O  Ood,  that  from  this  House  shall  ra- 
diate a  great  light  iUuminating  the 
lives  of  men  and  women  the  world 
over,  implementing  the  nobility  of  our 
American  dream.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerlts.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  533.  An  act  entitled  "PubUc  BuUdings 
Act  of  1981': 

SJ.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"X}&.  Tennis  Association  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  weelL  bednning  May 
10.  1981.  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week":  and 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation otaerving  the  35th  aruiiversary  of 
CARE  (the  Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere.  Inc.).  and  designating  May  10 
to  16.  1981,  as  "CARE  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-42.  apiwinted  Mr.  McClure 
and  Mr.  Amdrcws  to  attend  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference  to  be  held  in  Halifax. 
Nova  Scotia,  May  22  to  26,  1981. 


Dr.  Ely  Emanuel  PUchik,  now  retiring 
after  34  years  as  rabbi  of  Congregation 
B'nai  Jeshurun  In  Short  Hills.  N.J. 
This  historic  congregation,  founded  in 
Newark  in  1848.  has  been  led  by  a  man 
of  impressive  character  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Rabbi  PUchik  came  to  this  country 
from  his  native  Russia  in  1920.  He 
earned  his  A.B.  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  his  M.A.  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture and  his  doctor  of  divinity  degree 
from  the  Hebrew  Union  CoUege.  He 
has  advanced  education  by  his  work  as 
professor  of  Jewish  thought  at  Upsala 
CoUege.  as  president  of  the  Jewish 
Book  CouncU  of  America,  as  father  of 
the  Hillel  Foundation  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  and  as  a  prolific 
author. 

Ordained  in  1939,  Rabbi  PUchik 
served  congregations  in  Maryland  and 
Oklahoma  prior  to  his  long  and  happy 
tenure  at  Congregation  B'nai  Jeshu- 
run. He  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis. 

This  distinguished  clergyman,  schol- 
ar, and  teacher  served  his  country  as  a 
chaplain  in  the  Naval  Reserve  during 
World  War  II.  He  served  10  years  on 
the  New  Jersey  State  Scholarship 
Commission  before  becoming  one  of 
the  first  lay  representatives  on  the 
Ethics  Committee  of  the  Essex  County 
Bar  Association,  at  the  request  of 
former  New  Jersey  Chief  Justice 
Hughes. 

I  am  happy  to  count  Rabbi  Ely  PU- 
chik as  a  loyal  and  esteemed  friend. 
On  this  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  his  faithful  service  to  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Jeshurun.  let  me  extend  to 
him  congratulations  and  warm  good 
wishes.  AUow  me  also  to  thank  Rabbi 
PUchik  for  his  Uispiring  words  here 
today.  May  God  continue  to  bless  him 
and  the  congregation  he  has  served  so 
well. 


RABBI  ELY  EMANUEL  PILCHIK 

(Mr.  MnnSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Bir.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  present  our  guest  chaplain. 


BANK  CARDS  COULD  COST 
MORE  THAN  EVER 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
suimers  who  do  not  carefuUy  evaluate 
new  terms  for  bank  credit  cards  could 
face  a  50-percent  or  more  increase  in 
interest  rates  on  credit  balances.  An 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  by  John  Dorfman  points  out  a 
number  of  problems  consumers  can 
avoid  and  at  the  same  time  save 
untold  dollars. 

Recent  changes  in  legislation 
throughout  the  Nation  have  opened 


the  way  for  creditors  to  apply  addi- 
tional and  increased  rates.  We  are  now 
experiencing  the  biggest  change  in 
terms  for  bank-issued  credit  cards 
since  March  1980.  when  the  Credit 
Control  Act  aUowed  creditors  to  in- 
crease credit  costs  to  consumers. 

In  many  cases  the  situation  illustrat- 
ed in  Mr.  Dorfman's  article  wiU  permit 
creditors  to  impose  harsh  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  new  credit  terms  on 
their  customers.  Mr.  Dorfman  states 
that— 

If  you  sign  up  for  a  bank  card  issued  by 
such  a  bank,  you'll  be  agreeing  in  fine  print 
to  a  host  of  stiff  conditions. 

When  Mr.  Dorfman  says  "you  may 
soon  find  yourself  being  invited  to  sign 
up  for  a  bank  card  •  *  *."  the  key  word 
is  invited.  Consumers  can  protect 
themselves  by  shopping  around  for 
the  best  possible  terms.  Many  people 
are  stUl  imder  the  misconception  that 
there  is  only  one  VISA  or  MasterCard. 
The  cards  are  Issued  by  each  financial 
institution  and  the  cost  to  consumers 
varies. 

Considering  that  many  State  laws  al- 
ready permit  banlcs  a  great  deal  of  la- 
titutde  in  the  charge  applied  to  credit 
card  accounts,  consumers  must  exer- 
cise extreme  caution.  The  credit  card 
customer  must  use  those  resources  de- 
signed to  help  and  protect  the  con- 
siuners'  best  interests. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  disclosure  on  how  the  fi- 
nance charges  are  computed  must  be 
clearly  and  fully  stated.  Disclosure  of 
what  the  cost  of  credit  is  must  also  be 
clearly  stated.  These  are  the  types  of 
protective  devices  that  the  Congress 
enacted  to  help  the  consumer. 

Why  should  someone  pay  a  24 
annual  percentage  rate  for  the  same 
bank  card  available  at  a  16  annual  per- 
centage rate.  Why  should  the  consum- 
er pay  a  $25  annual  fee  for  the  same 
bank  card  that  can  be  found  with  no 
annual  fee. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Dorfman  offers  a 
very  good  example  of  the  types  of  pit- 
falls the  consimier  must  be  aware  of 
before  agreeing  to  accept  a  new  bank 
card.  Varying  interest  rates,  annual 
fees,  and  retroactive  charges  on  inter- 
est rates  could  cost  consimiers  in  this 
country  miUions. 

In  a  nation  that  relies  heavily  on 
plastic,  consumers  are  now  faced  with 
the  reality  of  higher  costs  for  credit. 
But  as  Mr.  Dorfman  urges,  if  you 
accept,  the  out-of-State  bank  card, 
"check  the  terms  with  great  care." 
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WALL  STREET  VOTES  ON 
REAGAN  BUDGET 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote  on  the  budget  is  over.  The  Presi- 
dent has  won.  and  the  verdict  is  in. 
WaU  Street  has  responded  to  the 
President's  budget.  In  the  headlines 
this  morning  it  says:  "Dole  Urges  No 
Tax  Compromise."  "Major  Banks 
Raise  Prime  Lending  Rate  to  19.5  Per- 
cent." "Dow-Jones  Industrials  Fall 
12.96  points." 

The  business  commimlty  has  regis- 
tered a  resounding  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  the  President's  budget  be- 
cause of  the  massive  deficit  that  it  em- 
braces. Wall  Street  and  the  business 
community  perceive  the  President's 
budget  as  Inflationary.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
it  not  time  to  ask  CJovemment  to  start 
living  within  its  means? 
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DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  NOT 
TO  BLAME 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  those  who  voted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  leadership  on  this  side  on 
the  budget  resolution.  I  feel  the 
Democrats  leadership  should  not  be 
blamed  for  the  defeat  of  the  Jones 
budget  resolution  last  Thursday.  I  be- 
lieve the  vote  reflects  that  the  legisla- 
tive system  stiU  works  in  this  country. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  sup- 
posed to  reflect  what  the  people  think 
and  what  they  want  from  Govern- 
ment. The  House  is  the  peoples'  voice 
and  that  voice  spoke  last  Thursday. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans 
favor  the  economic  package  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  want  it  implemented. 
They  are  not  concerned  about  the  in- 
dividual political  parties. 

There  is  a  strong  voice  in  this  cotm- 
try  for  less  spending  and  a  desire  to 
give  the  new  President  a  chance.  That 
is  what  the  vote  last  Thursday  was  aU 
about. 


you  that  we  have  made  any  real  prog- 
ress is  simply  misinformed. 

A  recent  case  in  southern  Virginia 
provides  a  sad  example  of  why  our  law 
enforcement  officials  are  begiiming  to 
lose  faith  in  a  system  that  places  most 
of  the  burden  on  their  shoulders. 
Imagine  how  Virginia  poUce  and  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  must  feel  after 
having  arrested  five  smugglers  with 
over  25  tons  of  marihjuana  and  a  suit- 
case stuffed  with  $1.7  milUon  in  cash, 
only  to  have  the  presiding  judge  order 
three  of  them  released,  two  after 
having  served  less  than  6  months  of 
10-year  sentences,  and  the  third  only 
13  months  of  a  20-year  term. 

This  is  a  mockery  of  our  judicial 
process,  an  insult  to  aU  law  abiding 
citizens,  and  unfortunately  reflects  a 
nationwide  trend. 

At  my  request,  the  Select  C:k>mmittee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  June  4  to  look 
into  this  and  other  examples  of  judi- 
cial leniency.  We  can  no  longer  turn 
our  backs  on  the  drug  problem.  It  is 
time  we  let  the  drug  pushers  know 
that  when  caught  and  convicted  of 
this  horrendous  crime,  it  wiU  be  a  long 
time  before  they  see  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  wake  up  to  what  has  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  facing  our  Nation. 


DRUGS 


(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Government  have  a 
peciUiar  manner  of  dealing  with  tough 
problems.  First,  we  tend  to  throw 
money  at  them  and  hope  they  wiU  go 
away.  If  that  fails  we  simply  ignore 
them  and  then  assiune  we  no  longer 
have  that  problem. 

That  is  what  we  have  done  with  our 
drug  problem,  and  anyone  who  tells 


ADBONISTRAnON  KICKS  OUT 
LIBYAN  DIPLOMATS— AFPRO- 
FRIATE  ACTION  TO  COUNTER 
LIBYAN  TERRORIST  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lately  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
Washington  Post's  tendency  to  editori- 
alize in  its  reporting  of  the  news,  but 
in  the  case  of  an  actual  editorial  re- 
cently. I  believe  they  caUed  the  shots 
fairly  and  objectively. 

The  Post,  in  its  lead  editorial  BCay  8. 
caUed  the  Reagan  administration's  de- 
cision to  tdck  out  Libyan  diplomats  in 
this  country  an  appropriate  reaction 
to  Libyan  terrorist  activites.  In  com- 
parison to  the  previous  administra- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration  has 
taken  decisive  action  to  counter  Qad- 
dafi's  disregard  for  accepted  interna- 
tional behavior. 

I  also  believe,  as  the  Post  says,  that 
the  United  States  needs  to  reduce  its 
dependence  on  Libyan  oU  and  find 
new  sources  so  that  we  can  cut  aU  ties 
with  the  Qaddafi  regime  if  it  is 
deemed  the  appropriate  thing  to  do. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29.  President  Reagan  declared  May 
"Older  Americans  Month"  by  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  BCr.  Speaker,  that  I  take  this 
time  to  honor  these  fine  Americans. 

One  in  every  nine  Americans— 11 
percent— is  over  the  age  of  65.  In  just 
20  years,  the  nimiber  of  older  Ameri- 
cans wiU  grow  by  20  percent,  and  by 
the  year  2030,  their  numbers  wiU 
double  to  a  ftiU  22  percent  of  the  UJB. 
population.  These  statistics  indicate 
that  the  elderly,  who  are  among  our 
country's  most  precious  resources,  are 
also  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
our  population  today. 

However,  we  do  not  recognize  our 
older  Americans  this  month  because 
of  their  growing  numliers.  Our  older 
Americans  dedicated  their  younger 
years  to  endeavors  which  contributed 
to  the  greatness  that  is  our  coimtry 
today.  They  have  continued  their  sig- 
nificant contributions  in  their  mature 
years,  especially  in  their  important 
role  in  volunteerism.  a  unique  national 
characteristic. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ACTION  program  had  300.000 
volunteers  from  the  elderly  population 
last  year.  The  Foster  Grandparent 
program  furnished  personal  support  to 
chUdren  with  special  needs,  and  the 
Senior  Volunteer  and  Companion  pro- 
grams enabled  retired  citizens  to  help 
others  meet  their  basic  himtian  needs. 
The  list  of  Older  American  Volim- 
teer  programs  goes  on  and  on.  In  these 
days  of  economic  uncertainty,  our 
older  Americans  have  given  of  them- 
selves with  a  selflessness  that  is  truly 
inspiring. 

So.  during  this  month  for  older 
Americans,  I  hope  that  each  one  of  us 
will  take  a  moment  to  consider  the 
value  of  our  elderly  citizens.  Let  us 
strive  to  enhance  their  quality  of  life. 


OLDER  ABAERICANS  MONTH 
(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  NOW 
STANDS  FOR  COMMON  MAN 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  surprised  and  maybe  even  a  UtUe 
bit  shodLed  to  hear  people  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  this  House  parad- 
ing to  the  weU  on  a  regular  basis  re- 
cently, the  most  recent  one  being  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
AHDBB)  talking  about  Wall  Street  fi- 
nanciers and  defending  their  own  eco- 
nomic program  as  being  in  line  with 
what  Wall  Street  wants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
better  delineation  of  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  House.  It 
is  the  R^>ublican  Party  now  standing 
for  the  hardworking  common  man 
who  wants  that  tax  cut,  and  it  is  the 
Democratic  Party  that  is,  time  after 
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time,  comlnc  to  the  well  of  this  House 
and  relying  on  Wall  Street  financiers 
to  define  where  they  think  this  Nation 
should  go  economically. 


D  1215 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATION,  1982 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  3376)  to  authorise  appropri- 
ations for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1982,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  dole  read  as  follows: 

HJl.3376 
Be  it  enmeted  bw  IMe  Senate  and  Houae  of 
tUprtaetUativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffre*t  oteenMed,  Th»t  the 
second  Mntence  of  section  314  of  the  Feder- 
al ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  VJS.C. 
439c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1978."  and  by  inserting  after  "1981"  the 
followlnr  ".  and  $9,746,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1983". 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
dwnand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
Kurs)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fhoizkl)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  3376  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  $9,746  million  for 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  represents 
a  $1.4  million  reduction  in  the  Federal 
EHection  Commission's  request.  The 
sum  provided  is  the  same  amoimt  pro- 
vided in  S.  1078  which  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  same  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  at  this 
level  of  funding,  the  Commission  will 
be  compelled  to  operate  under  tight 
budget  constraints.  However  in  these 
times  of  fiscal  austerity,  that  is  a  situ- 
ation we  all  must  live  with.  The  com- 
mittee desires,  and  expects  the  Com- 
mission to  reassess  and  reevaluate 
some  of  its  priorities  and  programs 
with  an  eye  toward  better  use  of  avail- 
able resources.  Regardless  of  the  fi- 
nancial restrictions  however,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  $9,746  million 
funding  is  adequate  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  perform  its  statutorily  mandat- 
ed duties. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Admiristration  Committee  in 
his  description  of  the  bill  before  us. 

I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks about  the  committee's  observa- 
tions and  findings  about  the  Federal 
Election  Commis81on.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  the  House's 
time  to  underscore  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  problems  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FEC  started  this 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  cycle  with  a  re- 
quest of  $13,251,212;  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's Office  of  liCanagement  and 
Budget  approved  $10,339,000.  Shortly 
after  the  new  administration  took 
over,  the  new  director  of  OMB  re- 
quested the  FEC  to  make  further  cuts 
which  resulted  in  a  new  request  of 
$11,143,285.  The  new  OMB  budget  re- 
quest was  for  $9,746,000  which  is  the 
figure  we  have  before  us  today.  The 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  and  sup- 
plemental was  $9,662,000  so  this 
amoimt  is  only  $84,000  over  last  fiscal 
year  level. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission 
may  have  to  reevaluate  their  priorities 
at  this  funding  level.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  their  ca- 
pability to  provide  for  full  and  timely 
disclosure  and  reasonable  enforcement 
of  the  act  will  seriously  be  impaired. 

There  were  a  number  of  committee 
recommendations  to  the  Commission 
made  in  the  report.  First,  the  commit- 
tee directed  that  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Elections  should  not 
be  funded  at  a  level  that  detracts  from 
the  more  important  functions  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  B4r.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
distinguJshed  gentleman  from  lUinois 
(Mr.  AmruHzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  appreciate  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  is  a  hard-worldng  member  of  our 
committee  and  an  expert  on  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission,  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  in  committee,  there 
was  a  discussion  regarding  the  specific 
level  of  funding  for  the  clearinghouse. 
During  the  discussion  I  made  the 
point  that  the  clearinghouse  was 
doing  an  outstanding  Job,  particularly 
in  providing  technical  advice  and 
training  to  State  and  local  election  of- 
ficials. I  would  hope  that  such  services 
would  be  continued. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  wheth- 
er it  is  his  understanding  that  such 
useful  services  to  State  and  local  elec- 
tion officials  will  continue  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio),  I  would 
like  to  state  that  he  and  I  have  been 


strong  supporters  in  the  past  of  the 
clearinghouse's  activities.  He  and  I 
both  appreciate  its  role  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  recognize  the  value  of  its 
work,  and  we  particularly  recognize 
that  it  is  the  one  point  of  contact  for 
local  and  SUte  election  officials  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  era  of  budgetary  restraint,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  will  want  to  reduce 
some  of  those  efforts  of  the  clearing- 
house that  are  not  distinctly  related  to 
Its  primary  mission.  My  personal  hope 
would  be  that  some  of  the  cuts  the 
Commission  makes  will  be  in  the 
clearinghouse's  functions. 

Nevertheless,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is  correct.  I 
think,  in  his  thought  that  we  have  not 
directed  any  change  within  the  fund- 
ing or  the  authorization  bill  itself.  We 
have  simply  recommended  that  it  may 
want  to  do  those  things. 

The  bill  anticipates  that  the  Com- 
mission will  make  its  own  Internal  al- 
location of  funds.  I  hope,  like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  there  will  be 
made  available  by  the  Commission  suf- 
ficient moneys  for  the  continuation  of 
the  useful  clearinghouse  projects,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  seminars  and 
other  contacts  that  it  makes  with  local 
election  officials  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  go  for  information  about  Feder- 
al election  law. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  contribution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  to  the  clearinghouse.  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  are  not  making  a 
specific  recommendation,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Commission  in 
making  its  own  internal  allocation  of 
funds  will  do  the  best  it  can  to  Insure 
that  the  clearinghouse  is  fUnded. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  committee  has  passed 
an  authorization  which  limited  the 
amount  of  money  for  this  activity. 
The  amendment  was  not  offered  this 
time  but  it  should  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  committee  has  given 
the  Commission  carte  blanche  to  in- 
crease the  flmding  for  the  clearing- 
house. In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  carefully  examine  the 
funding  of  the  research  contracts  and 
studies  currently  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  vsdue  to  the  conduct 
of  Federal  elections  and  the  campaign 
financing  law.  I  Intend  to  watch  close- 
ly those  expenditures  for  the  clearing- 
house. 

The  original  budget  request  con- 
tained monesrs  for  additional  legal 
staff  and  expanded  enforcement  activ- 
ity. I  am  hopeful  that  the  reduced  au- 
thorization wUl  force  the  Commission 
to  curtail  their  propensity  for  pursu- 
ing the  unintentional  and  inadvertent 
minor  violations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  fiscal  years 
1979.  1980.  and  1981,  the  Commission's 
caseload  for  internal  and  external  en- 
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forcement  numbered  758.  Out  of  this 
number,  only  five  investigations  were 
considered  to  have  involved  a  knowing 
and  willful  violation.  One  can  reach  no 
other  conclusion  than  the  law  Is  being 
taken  very  seriously  by  the  partici- 
pants in  the  election  process  and  that 
an  extraordinary  level  of  voluntary 
compliance  is  being  achieved.  The 
Commission  should  recognize  this  and 
concentrate  its  enforcement  activities 
on  those  serious  violations  and  drop 
their  unnecessary  attacks  on  the  mi- 
nutia  of  the  election  law. 

The  committee  report  also  takes 
note  of  the  Commission's  ciurent  prac- 
tice of  requiring  a  confession  of  guilt 
and  a  payment  of  a  fine  in  their 
conciliation  process.  The  committee 
has  also  determined  that  the  FEC  has 
no  particular  standards  for  the  assess- 
ment of  penalties.  One  can  only  hope 
that  the  fines  are  not  being  assessed  in 
a  partisan  fashion  or  that  they  are  not 
picking  penalty  amounts  out  of  a  hat. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  audit  procedures  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  controversy. 
After  the  1976  elections,  it  took  the 
Commission  until  the  middle  of  1979 
to  release  the  Carter-Mondale  general 
and  primary  audit  reports.  They  have 
improved  the  timing  as  all  but  one 
1980  primary  audit  has  been  released. 
However,  late  last  week  the  Campaign 
Counsel  Group— made  up  of  the  attor- 
neys for  almost  all  of  the  Presidential 
candidates  and  both  national  commit- 
tees—sent a  letter  to  the  Commission 
detailing  their  objections  to  the  cur- 
rent public  financing  audit  procedures. 
FoUowing  is  the  full  text  of  their 
letter 

Campaign  Counsel  Group, 
Waihington,  D.C.,  April  30.  198 J. 
Hon.  John  McGakrt, 

Chairman,    Federal   Election   Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  CThairmah:  We  are  counsel  to 
1980  Presidential  campaigns,  and  national 
political  parties.  We  are  writing  this  letter 
out  of  a  deep  concern  that  recent  FEC  ac- 
tions and  practices  indicate  a  serious  insen- 
sitivlty  to  the  realities  of  the  Presidential 
campaign  process  and  the  First  Amendment 
expression  wlilch  is  the  heart  of  every  polit- 
ical campaign. 

Each  of  our  organizations  has  set  up 
elaborate  mechanisms  and  procedures  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
campaign  laws.  We  find  that  campaign  regu- 
lation is  becoming  a  hyper-technical  exer- 
cise the  standards  for  which,  it  would 
appear  frotn  preliminary  audit  reports,  can 
only  be  understood  long  after  the  '^"'paign 
is  ended.  In  particular,  we  are  concerned 
that  vague  laws  and  regulations  promulgat- 
ed thereunder,  ex  post  facto  interpretation 
of  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  ex 
post  facto  interpretation  of  regulations,  the 
lack  of  standardized  accounting  procedures 
and  the  extraordinary,  almost  arbitrary,  au- 
thority given  your  auditors  combine  to 
threaten  the  campaign  process.  Moreover, 
the  hyper-technicalities  bear  little  or  no  re- 
lationship to  the  basic  purposes  and  policies 
of  the  election  laws. 

Campaigns  are  always  hectic,  under- 
staffed and  turbulent.  Thus,  rules  and  regu- 


lations governing  campaigns  must  be  simple 
and  readily  aac«taiiiable  or  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  will  be  hindered  to  the  point 
of  disruption.  Where  there  is  evidence  of  a 
good  faith  effort  at  compliance,  actions  of 
the  campaign  should  be  construed  in  the 
campaign's  favor  whenever  there  is  a  retro- 
active determination  by  the  Commission. 

Our  individual  dealings  with  the  Commis- 
sion convince  us  that  we  all  wish  to  fashion 
a  regulatory  framework  that  protects  the 
intergrlty  of  the  electoral  process  without 
hindering  the  conduct  of  honest  campaigns. 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  specific  problems  whicti,  in  our 
opinicm.  must  be  remedied  m  order  to  avoid 
disruption  of  the  electoral  process:' 

(1)  Retroactive  application  of  legal  princi- 
ples. Many  questions  arising  during  a  cam- 
paign are  not  explicitly  covered  by  FEC  reg- 
ulations, or  else  the  regulations  simply  re- 
quire committees  to  take  a  "reasonable"  ap- 
proach to  an  issue  (e.g..  allocation  of  costs). 
See  eg..  11  C.F.R.  H  104.10. 106.1(a).  In  such 
situations  the  Commission  should  not  penal- 
ize a  campaign  which  has  in  fact  acted  rea- 
sonably, even  if  the  staff  would  have  fa- 
vored another  action.  If  the  Commission 
wishes  to  adopt  one  particular  notion  of 
"reasonable'  behavior,  it  should  do  so  pro- 
si>ectively  by  way  of  new  regulation— not 
substitute  its  Judgment  for  that  of  commit- 
tees which  have  acted  in  good  faith. 

Unfortunately,  where  there  is  disagree- 
ment with  a  committee's  interpretation  on 
audit  issues,  however  reasonable  that  Judg- 
ment may  be,  the  staff  will  often  declare, 
retroactively,  that  the  committee  was  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  law.  This  creates  a  legal  viola- 
tion and  a  corresponding  obligation  to  pay 
the  Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
money  in  question.  See  11  C.F.R.  S  145.3 
(Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund- 
General  Election  Financing)  11  C.F.R. 
§9008.10  (Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund.  Federal  Financing  of  Presidential 
Nominating  Conventions)  11  C.F.R.  {9038.3 
(Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund- 
Presidential  Primary  Matching  F\inds). 

Many  of  the  Commission's  forays  into  ret- 
roactive rulemaking  have  coxae  in  the  area 
of  state  spending  limitations.  Campaign 
spending  frequently  affects  more  than  one 
state,  and  expenses  must  be  allocated 
among  states  or  between  a  state  and  the  na- 
tional headquarters.  11  C.F.R.  $106.3.  In  the 
audit  process,  the  staff  has  overriden  rea- 
sonable allocation  determinations  made  by 
the  affected  committees.  The  result  is  that 
the  FEX3  deems  greater  amoiuits  of  money 
to  have  been  spent  in  certain  states,  in  some 
cases  pushing  the  campaigns  over  state 
spending  ceilings.  They  are  then  penalized 
by  a  fine  equal  to  the  ostensible  overspend- 
ing, even  though  there  has  been  no  viola- 
tion of  any  Commission  standard. 

For  example,  the  regulations  recognize 
that  certain  expenses  are  allocable  to  na- 
tional headquarters  and  not  to  any  state.  11 
C.F.R.  S  106.3(b).  Salaries  of  national  staff 
are  one  type  of  a  national  expense.  Id.  Tet 
when  national  staff  travel  to  a  particular 
state,  the  FEC's  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  this  regulation  require  that  a  portion 
of  the  stafrs  salary  be  allocated  to  that 
state  without  specific  evidence  that  the 
services  performed  by  the  staff  were  used  in 
connection  with  that  state's  primary  or 
caucus.  (See,  e.g.  FEC  AO  1979-73).  And  the 
Commission  staff  has  adhered  to  this  view 


■  The  problems  raised  in  this  letter  are  only  some 
of  the  pressing  problems  resuIUns  from  the  FECs 
handUnc  of  the  elecUon  laws. 


even  though  the  costs  of  interstate  travel 
are  specifically  exempted  from  stAte  spend- 
ing Umite.  11  C.P.R.  J106.3(cKa). 

Similarly,  FEC  regulations  require  that 
media  costs  be  allocated  reasonably  among 
states.  11  C.F.R.  {l06.2(cKl).  Yet  cam- 
paigns' reliance  on  and  use  of  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Federal  Communications 
commission  have  been  rejected  by  the  FEC. 
This  is  not  because  the  FCC  standards  are 
unreasonable,  but  rather  because  the  staff 
apparently  believed  another  approach  was 
more  reasonable— and.  it  seems,  more  likely 
to  place  campaigns  in  Jeopardy  of  over- 
spending in  certain  states. 

Allocation  of  long  distance,  interstate  tele- 
phone calls  poses  the  same  problem.  The 
regulations  do  not  address  intestate  calls 
but,  as  noted,  they  specifically  exempt  an- 
other form  of  interstate  communication— 
i.e.  travel— from  state  spending  oeiUnga.  11 
C.F.R.  §106.3(cX3).  COrtainly  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable for  a  campaign  to  treat  inter- 
state phone  calls  in  the  same  fashion.  Yet 
the  Commission  staffs  position  has  been 
that  calls  from  a  state  to  national  headquar- 
ters must  be  treated  as  a  state  expense,  even 
though  travel  to  and  from  the  state  is 
exempt  and  even  though  calls  to  the  state 
from  headquarters  are  also  exempt. 

In  all  these  instances  the  problem  is  not 
so  much  that  the  staffs  Judgment  is  wrong, 
although  we  believe  it  is.  but  rather  that 
the  staff  has  substituted  its  own  opinion  for 
the  at  least  equally  reasonable  Judgment  of 
the  campaign  committees.  In  so  doing  the 
FEC  creates  new  law.  applies  it  retroactive- 
ly, and  imposes  substantial  financial  penal- 
ties on  campaigns  which  have  done  their 
best  to  comply  with  a  complex  set  of  stat- 
utes and  regulations. 

To  repeat,  if  the  Commission  wants  to 
adopt  new  law,  it  should  do  so  prosiiecttvely 
and  should  not  penalize  committees  which 
have  acted  reasonably  under  existing  stand- 
ards. 

(3)  77ie  Commission's  lack  of  standard  au- 
diting procedures.  The  FEC  has  yet  to 
adopt  standard  procedures  for  auditing 
Presidential  campaigns.  The  accounting  pro- 
fession has  established  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles,  and  the  FEC  should 
foUow  these.  If  the  Commission  sees  a  need 
to  depart  from  these  principles,  it  should  do 
so  clearly  by  way  of  prospective  regulation. 

Today  no  discernible  principles  appear  to 
guide  the  audit  process.  Reliance  on  gener- 
ally accepted  accounting  principles  would 
give  all  campaigns  necessary  guidance.  In 
addition,  use  of  these  principles  would  force 
the  staff  to  focus  on  the  large  issues  of  basic 
compliance  with  the  law— not  on  minutiae, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  now. 

(3)  Lack  of  access  to  informatioiL  At  criti- 
cal stages  during  the  audit  process  commit- 
tees are  denied  access  to  information  that 
bears  directly  on  issues  of  interest  to  them. 
For  example,  although  committees  receive  a 
copy  of  the  preliminary  audit  report,  the 
General  Counsel's  coooments  on  that  report 
are  not  available.  The  ostensible  purpose  of 
the  preliminary  audit  report  is  to  fumisb 
guidance  to  committees,  but  it  is  of  no  help 
for  the  type  of  issues  raised  in  this  letter. 
What  committees  need  is  a  coordinated  re- 
sponse from  the  Commission's  staff  which 
spells  out  the  legal  rationale  for  each  audit 
determination  setting  forth,  as  well,  any 
areas  of  disagreement  between  the  audit 
and  legal  staffs. 

In  addition,  the  meetings  at  which  the 
FEC  discusses  the  audit  report  are  closed  to 
the  public  At  a  minimum,  such  meetings 
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sbooM  be  open  to  the  oomnUttee  whoee  con- 
duct ia  betaic  exmmined. 

(4)  Lac*  of  a  *«ariii«i  Pursuant  to  FEC 
metnonnda  oonoemlnc  audit  procedures, 
offldala  of  a  committee  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  entrance  and  exit  conference 
with  rtC  audlton  to  dlacuaa  the  purpoae 
and  acope  of  the  audit  and  later  the  audit 
finding.  <5m;  &0l.  Commlaalon  Memoranda 
Noa.  no  and  1X60.)  However,  committee  of- 
ficials have  no  opportunity  to  present  their 
case  orally  to  the  members  of  the  TEC  at 
any  point  durint  the  audit  process.  Earlier 
regulations  protected  the  risht  to  a  hearing, 
and  thte  right  should  not  be  cavalierly 
toaed  aside,  particularly  when  large  sums 
and  reputations  are  at  stake.* 

(5)  Len^h.  of  awiU  proces*.  Finally,  the 
auditing  process  is  still  much  too  long,  par- 
ticularly for  committees  which  ceased  active 
A«^P«ifiii«y  before  their  party's  national 
convention.  Such  committees  should  be  free 
to  dose  down  witlUn  a  short  period  follow- 
ing the  election,  but  most  cannot. 

The  audit  process  will  of  course  take 
longer  for  those  campaign  committees 
which  were  active  up  to  their  party's  con- 
vention, but  even  here  the  process  can  be 
aiiortoaed.  Adoption  of  generaUy  accepted 
aff^ifiting  principles  would  do  much  to  sim- 
plify the  process. 

In  addition,  the  FEC  can  require  a  com- 
mittee to  continue  functioning  during 
audits  and  other  investigations  until  any 
ityfu^wmnt^  actions  stemming  from  the  audit 
or  investigation  have  been  resolved.  See,  e.0.. 
11  CFJl.  H  ioa.3.  102.4  and  145.1(b).  How- 
ever, often  there  is  little  coordiiiation  be- 
tween the  audit  and  legal  staffs,  which  re- 
sults in  cmnpliance  matters  lagging  far 
behind  even  the  slow  audit  process, 
coaucnvz  AcnoM  st  the  comniwiow 

The  problems  which  we  have  outlined  are 
serious— not  merely  for  the  Presidential 
campaign  committees,  which  are  the  subject 
of  FEC  audits  but,  more  importantly,  for 
the  future  of  fair  and  effective  campaign 
regulation.  In  order  to  deal  forthrightly 
with  these  issues,  we  ask  that  the  Commis- 
sion declare  an  immediate  30  day  suspension 
(m  publication  of  the  final  audit  reports  for 
all  Pretidential  primary  committees.  This 
will  give  the  Commission  an  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action  in  the  areas  identified 
above,  and  to  apply  these  reforms  to  the 
process  of  auditing  the  1980  Presidential 
campaign 

The  signatories  to  this  letter  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  assist  the  FEC  during  this  30 
day  moratoriimi  period.  We  believe  that  cre- 
ative and  responsible  use  of  this  time  will 
result  in  a  more  streamlined,  fair  and  speed- 
ier audit  process.* 

We  request  an  early  response  from  the 
commission  on  our  proposal  for  a  30  day 
audit  suspension.  Tour  response  to  this  cor- 
respondence should  be  addressed  to:  Doug- 
las B.  Huron.  Esq..  Stein  &  Huron.  1619  New 
Hampshire  Ave..  Washington.  DC.  20009. 
and  Edward  L.  Weidenfeld.  Esq..  McKenna. 
Conner  &  Cuneo,   1575  Eye  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
Sincerely. 
Edward  L.  Weidenfeld.  for  the  Reagan 
Campaign;  Timothy  O.  Smith,  for  the 


•See  prior  resulaUon  st  11  CPJl.  134.3(bMl>. 
■dOfitcd  by  the  Commioion  on  8/26/76  and  super- 
leded  by  recuUtions  adopted  4/4/79. 

'The  Commiaion  nuiy  also  want  to  consider 
twiMtoj  a  pabUc  hearlns  on  these  issues  durlns  the 
W  day  morBtoriiun  period.  The  appropriate  orer- 
al^t  eommiUee  In  Consnas  may  also  wish  to  con- 
sider bearliics. 


Carter  Campaign:  William  C.  Oldaker. 
for  the  Kennedy  Campaign:  Kenneth 
Ziffren.    for    the    Brown    Campaign; 
Ranald  D.  ftt*""'  for  the  Democrat- 
ic   National    Committee:    Robert    P. 
Viaser.  for  the  Bush  Campaign:  Mi- 
chael R.  Gardner,  for  the  Connally 
Campaign;    Jan   W.    Baran.    for    the 
Baker  Campaign:  Roger  Allan  Moore, 
for  the  Republic  National  Committee: 
Daniel  J.  SwllUnger.  for  the  Anderson 
Campaign;  and  J.  Curtis  Herge.  for  the 
Dole  Campaign 
Iiir.  Speaker,  the  election  law  is  com- 
plicated   and    the    Federal    Election 
Commission   is   bureaucratic.   I   hope 
that  the  Commission  Is  forced  to  reor- 
der their  priorities  because  of  this  au- 
thorization and  will  begin  to  exercise 
some  restraint  in  their  overzealous  ap- 
proach to  their  regulatory  function.  I 
would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
bill  promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  is  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign, the  Carter  campaign,  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign,  the  Connally  cam- 
paign, the  Brown  campaign,  the  Baker 
campaign,  the  Bush  campaign,  the  An- 
derson campaign,  and  the  Dole  cam- 
paign, and  also  by  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. It  raises  serious  allegations  about 
the  Federal  Election  Commission 
which  our  committee  has  not  had  time 
to  deal  with.  We  expect  that  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission  is  going  to 
respond  to  these  allegations  and  com- 
plaints, and  I  assure  the  Members  of 
this  boidy  that  oiu-  committee  is  going 
to  follow  those  complaints  very  close- 
ly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  authorization  bill.  I  am  pleased 
that  it  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  brought 
in  at  the  level  recommended  in  the 
President's  budget. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time,  if  there  are  no 
requests  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  to  H.R.  3376.  a  bill  to 
provide  $9.7  million  in  authorizations 
for  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
My  support  is  based  in  psot  on  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  FEC's  1982  ac- 
tivities will  include  monitoring  the 
impact  of  my  bill,  H.R.  84.  to  esUblish 
same-time  voting  on  Sundays  for  a  6- 
year  experimental  period  beginning  in 
1982 

Specifically.  H.R.  84  would  require, 
on  a  6-year  experimental  basis,  that  all 
general  elections  be  held  on  Simday, 
and  all  polls  across  the  country  open 
and  close  during  the  same  9-hour 
period  of  12  to  9  p.m.  (e.8.t.)  in  Presi- 
dential election  years.  The  6-year  trial 
period  would  begin  in  1982  and  would 
cover  the  1984  and  1988  Presidential 
elections.  The  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission would  monitor  the  impact  of 
the  changes  on  voter  turnout  during 
the  experimental  period. 


This  legislation  seeks  to  address  a 
very  critical  problem  facing  our 
Nation— a  steady  decline  In  overall 
UJ3.  voter  turnout  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Evidence  shows  that— 

Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States 
has  declined  in  every  Presidential  elec- 
tion since  1960  (1960,  62.8  percent: 
1964,  61.9  percent:  1968,  60.9  percent; 
1972,  65.5  percent:  1976.  54.4  percent: 
1980,  53.95  percent):  1980  voter  turn- 
out was  the  lowest  for  a  Presidential 
election  in  32  years,  a  dismal  53.95  per- 
cent: 10  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia all  had  voter  turnout  rates 
under  50  percent  In  1980:  and  1980 
voter  turnout  declined  from  1976  in 
every  Pacific  time  zone  State,  where 
polls  were  still  open  when  a  Ronald 
Reagan  victory  was  projected  by  the 
media. 

Based  on  over  2  years  of  research.  I 
am  confident  that  my  experimental 
proposal  will  help  to  reverse  these 
dangerous  trends  by  alleviating  any 
adverse  impact  which  early  media  pro- 
jections have  on  Western  voter  turn- 
out, and  eliminating  many  of  the 
inconveniences  voters  face  as  long  as 
elections  are  held  on  a  workday. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that 
in  Western  Ehiropean  democracies 
where  national  elections  are  held  on 
Sundays,  voter  turnout  is  dramatically 
higher  than  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data  compiled  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  for  those 
countries,  91.4  percent  of  the  Iceland- 
ers, 90  percent  of  the  Swedes,  89.3  per- 
cent of  the  Austrians,  89  percent  of 
the  West  Germans,  88  percent  of  the 
Italians,  and  85.9  percent  of  the 
French  voted.  These  figures  are  in 
stark  contrast  to  our  own  dismal  turn- 
out of  only  53.95  percent  in  1980. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  Na- 
tion's steady  drop  in  voter  turnout 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  democrat- 
ic society.  The  only  solution  to  this 
critical  problem  is  to  take  prompt  and 
effective  action  aimed  at  eliminating 
controllable  obstacles  to  voting,  such 
as  early  media  projections  and  voter 
inconvenience,  so  Americans  will  go  to 
the  polls  and  express  their  true  will. 
The  legislation  I  have  authored  seeks 
to  help  achieve  this  crucial  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  a 
text  of  the  testimony  I  presented  at  a 
recent  Senate  heariiig  on  the  issue  of 
early  media  projections  and  their 
impact  on  voter  participation. 

STATnCKNT  OP  Hon.  MAKIO  BIAGGI 

Mr.  Chairman,  tiaving  researched  the 
problems  associated  with  our  naiion's  de- 
clining voter  turnout  rate  for  the  past  two 
years,  I  greatly  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  observations  here  today  and  ap- 
preciate the  invitation  you  extended  to  me. 

While  I  intend  to  focus  my  commente 
today  on  the  issue  of  early  media  projec- 
tions and  their  Impact  on  voter  participa- 
tion, let  me  state  that  this  is  only  one 
narrow  aspect  of  a  much  more  complicated 
and  serious  problem— a  steady  decline  in 
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overall  n.S.  voter  turnout  for  the  past  two 
decades.  Evidence  shows  that: 

Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined in  every  Presidential  election  since 
1960  (1960.  62.8  percent;  1964.  61.9  percent: 
1968.  60.9  percent:  1972.  55.5  percent;  1976. 
54.4  percent;  1980.  53.95  percent): 

1980  voter  turnout  was  the  lowest  for  a 
Presidential  election  in  32  years,  a  dismal 
53.95  percent: 

Ten  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  had  voter  turnout  rates  under  SO  percent 
in  1980. 

This  is  in  addition  to  another  alarming 
fact  that  will  be  the  subject  of  our  discus- 
sion today— 1980  voter  turnout  declined 
from  1976  in  every  Pacific  time  zone  State, 
where  polls  were  still  open  when  a  Ronald 
Reagan  victory  was  projected  by  the  media. 

A  summary  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Report  shows  that  the  number  of  Los  Ange- 
les County  voters  who  went  to  the  polls 
after  6  pim.  (p.s.t.)  declined  by  3.23  percent 
from  1976  to  1980.  There  was  an  even  more 
drastic  decline  of  4.12  percent  for  the  period 
of  7-8  p.m.  (p.s.t.). 

The  Held  Institute  Survey,  which  was 
conducted  in  January  1981,  shows  that  "one 
in  ten  (10  percent)  of  those  who  said  they 
were  registered  but  did  not  vote  specifically 
blame  their  failure  to  vote  on  the  early  net- 
work projections."  This  was  the  fourth  most 
popular  reason  given  for  not  voting. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
Field  Institute  survey  also  revealed  that  out 
of  the  1,061  Calif omians  polled,  same-time/ 
Sunday  voting  was  favored  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  of  60  to  36  percent,  and  74 
percent  favor  prohibiting  early  election  pro- 
jections. 

No  responsible  discussion  of  the  early 
media  projection  issue  can  be  complete 
without  looking  at  its  impact  on  local  issues 
of  importance,  including  close  Congressional 
races.  Particular  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  1980  election  defeat  of  former  Repre- 
sentative James  C.  Corman.  who  lost  his  Los 
Angeles  County  seat  by  only  752  votes— less 
than  W  a  percentage  point.  There  is  one 
piece  of  hard  data  that  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  this  instance.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Registrar's  report  shows  that  the 
voter  turnout  in  Mr.  Corman's  21st  Congres- 
sional District  declined  by  5.61  percent  from 
1976  to  1980  (80.13  percent  in  1976  as  com- 
pared to  74.52  percent  in  1980).  This  decline 
was  10  times  greater  than  the  national  de- 
cline for  that  same  period. 

I  wish  to  express  my  concerns  about  pro- 
posals aimed  at  restricting  the  media's  abili- 
ty to  report  the  news,  or  in  this  case,  make 
projections  based  on  available  data.  Simply 
stated,  the  networks  have  an  obligation  to 
inform  the  public  in  a  prompt  and  effective 
manner.  It  would  be  extremely  inappropri- 
ate for  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  to  re- 
strict that  ability  considering  the  high 
regard  this  nation  has  for  freedom  of  the 
press. 

My  proposal  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
network's  ability  to  report  to  the  public.  In 
fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  same-time 
voting  provisions  in  my  bill  would  make  the 
network's  job  easier  and  more  cost  and  time 
efficient.  Currently,  election  night  coverage 
usually  begins  as  the  first  polls  in  the  East 
close  and  it  often  does  not  end— especially 
during  close  Presidential  elections— imtil 
very  late  at  night  after  a  high  percentage  of 
the  Western  vote  is  tallied.  Under  my  same- 
time  voting  provisions  all  polls— both  Elast 
and  West— would  close  at  9  p.m.  (eastern 
standard  time),  making  nationwide  election 
results  available  to  the  networks  well  in  ad- 


vance of  the  current  11  pjn.  (e.s.t.)  closing 
time  on  the  West  Coast,  and  1  ajn.  (e.s.t.) 
closing  in  Hawaii  and  most  of  Alaska. 

Unfortunately,  very  little  hard  data  is 
available  showing  Just  how  much  of  an 
Impact  early  media  projections  have  on 
Western  voting  patterns.  Two  studies  that 
do  exist,  though,  include  a  report  focusing 
on  the  impact  of  early  media  projections 
prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regis- 
trar's Office,  and  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Field  Institute,  a  San  Pranclsco-based  policy 
research  group,  on  why  people  In  the  West 
did  not  vote.  I  will  Insert  copies  of  the  full 
text  of  these  studies  for  the  record. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  report  begins 
with  a  statement  from  County  Supervisor 
Eklmund  D.  Edelman  providing  a  history  of 
what  is  known:  "At  5:15  pjn.  (p.8.t.),  when 
only  5  percent  of  the  national  vote  had  been 
counted  and  more  than  two  hours  and  45 
minutes  before  the  polls  had  closed  in  Cali- 
fornia, one  of  the  major  networks  had  pre- 
dicted a  winner  in  the  Presidential  race. 

In  an  attempt  to  reverse  these  dangerous 
trends.  I  have  authored  legislation  to 
change  election  day  to  Sunday  and  require 
polling  places  across  the  country  to  open 
and  close  at  the  same  time.  First  introduced 
as  H.R.  7928  In  August  1980— more  than  2 
months  before  the  November  election— and 
reintroduced  earlier  this  year  as  H.R.  84. 
the  measure  has  received  widespread  inter- 
est and  support,  including  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  by  32  of  my  House  colleagues. 

Specifically.  H.R.  84  would  require,  on  a 
six-year  experimental  ttasis.  that  all  general 
elections  be  held  on  Sunday,  and  all  polls 
across  the  country  open  and  close  during 
the  same  nine-hour  period  of  12  to  9  pjn. 
(e.8.t.)  in  Presidential  election  years.  The 
six-year  trial  period  would  ttegin  in  1982  and 
would  cover  the  1984  and  1988  Presidential 
elections.  The  Federal  Election  Commission 
would  monitor  the  impact  of  the  changes  on 
voter  turnout  during  the  experimental 
period.  Identical  legislation,  S.  57,  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen.  S.  I. 
Hayakawa. 

Based  on  my  research.  I  am  confident  that 
this  experiemental  proposal  will  not  only 
eliminate  any  adverse  impact  which  early 
media  projections  have  on  Western  voter 
turnout,  but  it  wiU  increase  overall  voter 
participation  in  the  United  States. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that  in 
Western  E^jropean  democracies  where  na- 
tional elections  are  held  on  Sundajrs.  voter 
turnout  is  dramatically  higher  than  our 
own.  According  to  the  most  recent  data 
compiled  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  for  those  countries,  91.4  percent  of 
the  Icelanders,  90  percent  of  the  Swedes, 
89.3  percent  of  the  Austrians.  89  percent  of 
the  West  Germans.  88  percent  of  the  Ital- 
ians. 81.1  percent  of  the  French  and  73.5 
percmt  of  the  Japanese  voted.  These  fig- 
ures are  in  stark  contrast  to  our  own  dismal 
turnout  of  only  53.95  percent  in  1980. 

Some  might  argue  that  the  early  media 
projections  had  little,  if  any,  impact  on 
West  Coast  voter  turnout.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  Mr.  Corman  of  that  fact.  I 
might  add.  that  if  the  early  projections  did 
in  fact  alter  even  a  single  Congressional  race 
then  we  have  a  non-partisan  problem  that 
warrants  a  nonpartisan  solution. 

In  addition,  a  cursory  analysis  of  a  post- 
1980  Census  Bureau  election  survey  indi- 
cates that  the  actual  voter  turnout  for  five 
regions  examined  in  California  may  not 
have  kept  pace  with  voter  registration.  In 
aU  five  instances,  when  computing  a  90  per- 
cent turnout  for  registered  voters  (as  indi- 


cated by  Table  1.  page  4  of  the  survey),  the 
actual  voter  turnout  was  somewhat  lower 
than  would  be  expected  (Table  3,  page  7). 
Since  that  finding  is  open  to  interpretation. 
I  WiU  insert  the  entire  text  of  the  1980 
Census  Survey  report  for  the  record. 

Another  similar  Census  Bureau  study  con- 
ducted after  the  1972  Presidential  election, 
in  which  a  Richard  Nixon  victory  was  pro- 
jected before  polls  closed  in  the  West,  re- 
vealed evening  voter  turnout  in  the  West 
was  much  lower  than  in  the  East.  For  exam- 
ple, out  of  those  surveyed  in  the  Northeast, 
21.2  percent  said  they  voted  after  6  pjn.,  as 
compared  to  only  14.9  percent  in  the  West.  I 
will  insert  a  copy  of  this  survey  for  the 
record. 

An  analysis  of  the  1972  hour-by-hour 
survey  and  a  similar  one  for  1974  was  con- 
ducted by  two  recognised  experts  in  the 
area  of  voting  liehavior,  Raymond  Wol- 
finger  and  Peter  Llnqulti.  The  two  com- 
pared the  Census  surveys  for  those  years 
and  discovered  an  unexpected  2.7  percent 
shortfall  of  votes  cast  after  6  p.m.  in  the 
West  during  the  1972  election.  In  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  February-March  IMl 
issue-  of  "Public  Opinion."  they  concluded: 
"In  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation 
for  this  gap  of  2.7  percentage  points,  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  it  re- 
flects the  network's  early  verdict  on  the 
1972  election  .  .  .  This  2.7  percent  amounts 
to  about  454.410  votes  in  the  five  Pacific 
States.  In  California,  it  represents  around 
337,000  votes  or  about  7,800  per  Congres- 
sional District." 

Unfortunately,  no  such  hour-by-hour 
breakdown  was  collected  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  the  1980  elecUcm. 

For  those  who  might  argue  that  voters 
would  go  to  the  polls  no  matter  whether  the 
outcome  of  the  Presidential  election  has  al- 
ready been  decided  to  vote  for  the  other  un- 
decided races,  I  have  found  no  data  to  sup- 
port this  claim.  In  fact,  history  shows  that 
very  little  voter  interest  is  generated  when 
the  Presidential  contest  is  not  an  issue.  For 
example,  during  the  most  recent  non-Presi- 
dential election  of  1978,  only  34  percent  of 
all  eligible  U.S.  voters  actually  participat- 
ed—far less  then  even  the  dismal  S3.9S  per- 
cent turnout  for  the  1980  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  about 
the  ability  of  getting  everyone  to  the  polls 
during  an  abbreviated  9-hour  voting  period, 
as  compared  to  the  current  12-hour  plus 
voting  periods  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
First,  let  me  emphasize  that  on  a  non-work 
day,  as  proposed  under  my  legislation,  the 
peak  before  and  after  work  voting  periods 
would  be  effectively  elimiitated.  I  am  confi- 
dent Sunday  voting  would  promote  a  steady 
flow  of  voters  throughout  the  day,  rather 
than  the  long  and  discouraging  voter  lines 
before  and  after  work  that  currently  exist. 

To  substantiate  this  contention,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Los  Angeles  Cotmty  Reg- 
istrar's report  reveals  that  83  percent  of  the 
total  1980  voter  turnout  for  the  County 
went  to  the  polls  during  the  9-hour  peak  pe- 
riods of  before  work,  lunch  tlnie,  and  after 
work.  This  data  shows  that  only  17  percent 
of  the  voters  actually  showed  up  at  the  polls 
during  the  additional  four  hours  they  were 
open. 

Without  having  documented  evidence,  I 
would  expect  this  "4-hour  lull  period"  to  be 
even  less  of  a  factor  In  most  bluecollar, 
urban  areas,  where  many  employees  are 
paid  hourly  wages  rather  than  annual  sala- 
ries. 
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In  order  to  avoid  the  significant  loss  of 
either  the  before  or  after  work  vote,  how- 
ever. It  must  be  emphasised  that  a  key  com- 
ponent to  any  same-time  voting  proposal  Is 
that  elections  be  held  on  a  non-work  day. 
This  leaves  three  options.  First,  election  day 
could  be  declared  a  national  holiday  and 
continue  to  be  held  on  Tuesday.  However, 
since  national  holidays  are  also  paid  holi- 
days, this  would  be  a  most  expensive  propo- 
sition. A  Congressional  Research  Service 
study  conducted  in  1979  estimates  that  the 
Federal  Qovemment  alone  loses  $140  mil- 
lion on  a  national  holiday,  with  SUte  and 
local  governments  loslnc  $415  million. 

Second,  election  day  could  be  held  on  a 
Saturday.  However,  while  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  hard  data  to  substantiate 
this  fact,  it  Is  generally  assumed  that  far 
more  Americans  work  on  Saturday  than 
Sunday.  This  means  that  if  a  same-time 
election  were  held  on  Saturday,  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  either  the  before  or  after 
work  vote  again  becomes  a  serious  problem. 

Finally,  election  day  could  be  held  on 
Sunday,  as  proposed  in  my  bill,  H.R.  84.  An 
experiment  with  Sundays  makes  good  sense. 
Since  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  work  on  Sunday,  they  would 
have  more  hours  available  to  go  to  the  polls, 
and  less  "voting  obstacles." 

To  substantiate  this  claim.  I  wish  to  again 
refer  to  a  Census  Bureau  survey  conducted 
.  after  the  1972  election.  Their  analysis  states 
that  over  49  percent  of  all  registered  non- 
voters  did  not  vote  because  they  were 
"unable  to  go  to  polls  for  health  reasons,  be- 
cause no  transportation  was  available,  or 
couldn't  take  time  off  from  work:  t>ecause 
the  respondent  was  out  of  town  on  election 
day  and  did  not  file  an  absentee  ballot;  or 
because  when  he  went  to  the  poUUig  place 
he  was  discouraged  from  voting  by  long 
lines,  voting  machine  failure,  and  related 
reasons."  I  firmly  believe  that  my  proposal 
would  help  to  alleviate  most  of  these  voting 


While  some  have  argued  that  Sunday  elec- 
tions would  result  in  higher  costs,  I  feel  that 
the  abtewiated  voting  hours  made  possible 
by  holding  national  elections  on  a  non-work 
day.  and  the  expected  elimination  of  "lull" 
voting  periods  will  actually  help  to  increase 
cost-efficiency. 

Other  benefiU  offered  by  Sunday  elec- 
tions include  energy  savings  restilting  from 
the  added  convenience  of  family  members 
and  neighbors  being  able  to  go  to  the  polls 
together,  a  more  deliberate  and  responsible 
voter  since  he  or  she  would  not  be  casting 
their  vote  while  rushing  to  or  from  work: 
more  persons  available  to  man  the  polling 
places,  a  problem  that  exists  In  many  com- 
munities: and  more  persons  able  to  provide 
rflsmtial  transportation  services  for  the  el- 
derly and  handicapped  on  election  day.  As 
an  original  member  of  the  Select  Aging 
Committee.  I  am  especially  enthusiastic 
about  the  latter  potential  benefit 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  ttiis  time  I  wish  to  share 
with  you  some  excerpts  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  former  Presidents  Richard 
Nixon.  Qerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter,  all 
of  whom  expressed  strong  interest  in  my 
proposaL 

President  Nixon  wrote:  'I  think  your  sug- 
gestion with  regard  to  Sunday  voting  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  .  .  .  Constructive  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  increase  voter  turnout 
should  receive  very  serious  consideration." 

President  Ford  said:  "Tou  make  a  most 
pemiaaive  case  for  legislative  action  at  the 
federal  level  to  increase  voter  participation 
in  national  elections  ...  I  would  recom- 


mend public  hearings  before  a  House  Com- 
mittee so  the  pros  and  cons  of  your  proposal 
can  be  properly  examined." 

President  Carter  wrote:  'I  agree  with  you 
that  declining  voter  participation  is  a  great 
danger  facing  our  Nation  and  we  must  ad- 
dress ways  to  reverse  the  trend,  if  our  elec- 
toral system  is  to  remain  strong  ...  I  be- 
lieve that  your  proposal  has  merit." 

Certainly,  these  three  former  Presidents, 
who  were  either  the  losing  or  winning  candi- 
dates In  all  but  one  of  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions since  1960,  have  a  unique  and  valuable 
perspective  to  offer  any  discussion  of  our 
nation's  election  process.  I  will  insert  the 
full  text  of  their  letters  for  the  record. 

IXtring  the  early  stages  of  preparing  this 
legislation,  I  was  concerned  about  the 
Impact  such  a  proposal  might  have  on 
American  church  life.  In  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dress these  concerns,  I  contacted  various  re- 
ligious leaders  throughout  the  Nation  to 
obtain  their  views.  Interestingly,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  quite  favorable. 

In  fact,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  the  Most  Reverend  John  R. 
Quinn,  wrote: 

"The  proposal  for  Sunday  voting  is  one 
that  should  receive  serious  study  and  discus- 
sion. I  caimot  see  how  it  would  react  nega- 
tively on  church  obligations  but  might 
rather  emphasize  the  moral  aspects  of  voter 
responsibility  for  all  citizens  .  .  .  Voting  on 
Sunday,  then,  could  be  quite  consistent  with 
Catholic  social  ministry." 

An  official  from  the  Episcopal  Church 
Center,  the  Reverend  Charles  A.  Cesarettl. 
responded: 

"The  possibility  of  having  Sunday  as  an 
election  day  raises  no  problems  from  a  reli- 
gious standpoint  .  .  .  Your  suggestion  wUl 
cause  a  healthy  debate  and  that  is  most  wel- 
come." 

For  the  record.  I  will  submit  a  number  of 
other  expressions  of  interest  and  support 
my  same-time/Sunday  voting  proposal  has 
received  from  a  number  of  sources.  Includ- 
ing the  New  York  Times.  Forbes  Magazine, 
syndicated  columnist  James  J.  Kllpatrick. 
the  Catholic  Free  Press.  WCBS  Radio,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  Director  of  Elections  for 
Alaska,  the  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Board  of 
Elections,  and  a  concerned  member  of  the 
American  electorate. 

Admittedly,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons 
why  people  do  not  vote,  including  some  un- 
controllable variables  such  as  the  weather, 
voter  apathy,  and  a  sudden  sickness  or  dis- 
ability. I  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  sug- 
gest that  my  same-time/Sunday  proposal  Is 
the  final  solution.  However.  I  do  offer  my 
proposal  as  an  effective  and  responsible  so- 
lution to  two  known  or  potential  voting  bar- 
riers—voter inconvenience,  and  early  media 
projections. 

Simply  stated,  my  Investigation  of  this  ex- 
tremely Important  issue  concludes  that  our 
current  election  process  Is  failing  us  miser- 
ably. Due  to  an  Increasing  lack  of  voter  par- 
ticipation, our  democratic  society  is  growing 
weaker  while  well-organized  extremist  inter- 
est groups  are  growing  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  only  solution  to  this  critical  problem 
is  to  take  prompt  and  effective  measures 
aimed  at  eliminating  controllable  obstacles 
to  voting,  such  as  early  media  projections, 
so  Americans  will  go  to  the  polls  and  ex- 
press their  true  will.  The  legislation  I  have 
authored  seeks  to  help  achieve  this  crucial 
goal. 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3376.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  • 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  AND  WAIVING 
POINTS  OP  ORDER  AGAINST 
H.R.  3512,  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  RESCIS- 
SION ACT,  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  137  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  137 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3512)  making  supplemental  and  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981.  rescinding  cer- 
tain budget  authority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  provisions  of  sections 
303(a)(1)  and  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are 
hereby  waived  only  against  the  Initial  con- 
sideration of  said  bill  in  the  House.  During 
the  consideration  of  said  bill,  the  provisions 
of  clauses  2  and  6.  rule  XXI  shall  apply  as  if 
the  bill  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  said  provisions  are  hereby  waived. 

n  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Roll- 
ing) is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in 
order  a  very  complicated  appropri- 
ations bill  which  includes  the  supple- 
mental, rescissions  and  the  continuing 
resolution.  It  deals  with  a  couple  of 
years,  1981  and  1982.  The  waivers  are 
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necessary  because  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  the  rules  of  the  House.  There  are 
a  rather  limited  number  of  amend- 
ments that  will  be  in  order.  Most  of 
them  would  be  amendments  to  strike. 

Unleas  there  is  a  desire  for  a  great 
deal  of  detail,  I  would  Just  say  that  it 
makes  in  order  the  second  bill,  rather 
than  the  first  one  brought  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  from  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

The  second  bill  is  somewhat  modi- 
fied. It  reduces  $500  million  in  defense 
spending  and  it  knocks  out  some  lan- 
guage violently  objected  to  by  several 
of  the  committees;  but  I  think  the 
matter  represents  a  bipartisan  and 
unanimous,  as  I  understand  it.  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  therefore  think  the  rule  should  be 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Did  I  imderstand  in 
the  ride  that  sections  of  the  Budget 
Act  were  waived  by  the  bill  itself,  but 
those  sections  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  be  waived  in  the  amending 
process;  is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  the  effect.  As 
the  result  of  this,  there  is  no  way  to 
waive  points  of  order  against  amend- 
ments unless  the  amendments  are 
listed  and  we  have  listed  no  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  rule.  H.R.  3512,  which  will  be 
made  in  order  if  this  rule  is  adopted, 
contains  supplemental  appropriaUons, 
rescissions,  and  deferrals  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  also  extends  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  agencies  whose 
regular  fiscal  year  1981  appropriations 
were  never  enacted. 

It  is  important  for  members  of  this 
House  to  realize  that  this  legislation 
will  facilitate  the  President's  economic 
package,  and  in  fact  it  closely  resem- 
bles the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  President  has  asked  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  $21.8  billion 
and  rescissions  of  $14.3  billion,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended supplementals  of  $18.6  billion 
and  rescissions  of  $12.7  billion. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  save  some 
$919  million  by  deferring  certain  ap- 
propriations until  fiscal  year  1982  and 
would  trasfer  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  appropriations  between  accounts. 

Over  50  percent  of  these  supplemen- 
tals win  go  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  most  of  the  rescissions  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  will  come  from  the 
social,  environmental,  and  energy  pro- 
grams. 


The  rule  before  us  makes  in  order 
H,R.  3512,  instead  of  H.R.  3400,  which 
is  the  supplemental  bill  initially  re- 
ported out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  April  30  of  this  year.  This 
parliamentary  device  is  used  to  acco- 
modate two  changes  adopted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  Just  last 
Thursday,  one  of  these  changes  de- 
letes langtiage  in  the  original  bill 
which  would  have  revised  certain  pro- 
cedures of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  and  another  change  re- 
duces by  $500  million  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. The  cut  in  defense  supple- 
ments was  done  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  bill  would  breach  the 
fiscal  year  1981  spending  ceiling  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  last  week  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Becaiise  of  the  nature  of  this  bill, 
certain  points  of  order  must  be  waived 
to  allow  its  consideration.  Clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  must  be  waived  because  lan- 
guage is  Included  throughout  the  bill, 
particularly  with  regard  to  rescissions 
and  deferrals,  which  could  be  consid- 
ered legislation.  Clause  6  of  rule  XXI 
is  also  waived  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  transfers,  which  amoimt  to 
reappropriations. 

Section  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is 
waived  in  this  rule  because  the  current 
budget  ceilings,  contained  in  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  have  been  breached  due  to 
reestimates.  In  addition,  section 
303(a)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  waived 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
of  a  $3,883  billion  advance  appropri- 
ation for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, as  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

To  siunmarize  the  provisions  of  this 
rule,  points  of  order  against  the  bill 
are  waived  concerning  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill,  reappropriations. 
and  certain  breaches  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  should  point  out  that  these 
points  of  order  are  not  waived  against 
amendments  to  the  bill,  and  therefore 
any  amendments  offered  must  be 
drafted  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
House  rules  and  the  Budget  Act.  How- 
ever, this  rule  does  not  preclude  con- 
sideration of  amendments  wliich  are 
otherwise  in  order.  Amendments 
which  will  be  in  order  include  those 
which  would  increase  rescissions,  or  de- 
ferrals or  which  would  decrease  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  since  such 
amendments  would  not  operate  to 
exceed  the  current  budget  ceiling.  In 
addition,  legitimate  limitations  on  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  rule  is 
fair  and  serves  the  best  interests  of 
the  House.  It  honors,  on  most  points, 
the  request  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  it  will  provide  for  the  bill's 
expeditious  consideration  so  that  we 
will  not  again  be  faced  with  a  last 


minute  panic  and  the  threat  that  some 
agencies  will  have  to  close  down  be- 
cause we  have  not  acted  in  time.  I 
would  once  again  emphasize  that  this 
rule  and  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
complete  another  important  portion 
of  the  P^resident's  economic  package.  I 
therefore  urge  an  affirmative  vote. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
House  Resolution  137,  which  provides 
a  special  order  of  business  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  3512.  the  supple- 
mental and  rescission  bill.  1981.  The 
resolution  waives  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  XXI  against  the  bill,  and  waives 
sections  303(a)  and  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  initial  considera- 
tion of  the  bilL 

Under  the  reestimates  for  fiscal 
1981,  which  were  filed  with  the  House 
on  March  18,  the  current  levels  of 
budget  authority  and  outlays  exceed 
the  amounts  in  the  second  budget  res- 
olution, which  is  the  basis  for  score- 
keeping  until  it  is  -amended  by  final 
enactment  of  the  budget  resolution 
which  Just  passed  the  House. 

Until  that  time,  no  bill  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  1981  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  without  a  waiver 
of  section  311. 

The  bill  also  contains  transfers,  re- 
scissions, deferrals,  disapprovals  of  de- 
ferrals, and  other  legislative  language 
tiiat  would  violate  clauses  2  or  6  of 
rule  XXI. 

In  this  regard,  this  bill  is  similar  to 
the  first  combined  supplemental  and 
rescission  bill  which  was  brought  to 
the  House  last  year  under  a  rule 
passed  by  the  House. 

That  bill  was  the  first  to  combine 
such  a  wide  range  of  legislative  de- 
vices, and  was  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient vehicle  for  the  House  to  provide 
for  supplemental  appropriations, 
while  offsetting  some  of  the  additional 
costs  with  transfers,  rescissions,  and 
deferrals. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  appropri- 
ation for  fiscal  1982  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  The  timing  of  con- 
tracts is  extremely  important  in  the 
oil  market,  and  I  think  that  we  should 
allow  the  administration  the  opportu- 
nity to  enter  into  contracts  during 
1982  if  those  contracts  are  otherwise 
advantageotis,  even  if  the  regular  bill 
has  not  been  enacted.  However,  this 
1982  appropriation  requires  the  waiver 
of  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
contained  in  the  resolution  imder  con- 
sideration. 

The  issue  of  the  Strategic  Petroleimi 
Reserve  and  its  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  economic  stability 
is  one  this  body  has  addressed  many 
times  in  the  last  couple  years.  Always 
the  answer  has  been  the  same.  To  pro- 
ceed with  filling  the  reserve  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

The  Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve 
was  established  in  the  wake  of  the 
1973  Arab  oil  embargo.  Its  goal  was  to 
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have  1  billion  barrels  of  oU  in  storage 
so  that  we  could  not  again  be  brought 
nearly  to  our  knees  by  the  disruption 
of  our  foreign  oQ  supplies. 

Tftif octanaMy.  the  8PRO  fill  rate  has 
lagged  consistently  firbehlnd  our  esti- 
mates of  what  was  needed  for  the  re- 
serve. In  1979,  oO  acquisition  for  the 
reserve  was  actually  curtaUed  because 
of  international  market  conditions. 

The  Congress  has  been  critical  of 
the  executive  branch  for  moving  too 
slowly  in  this  matter.  Twice  last  year 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  support  for 
filling  the  reserve  and  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  proceed  more 
expeditiously— first,  by  mandating  in 
the  Energy  Security  Act  a  minimum 
average  daily  fill  rate  of  100.000  bar 
rels;  and  second,  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Interior  appropriations  bill  by  direct- 
ing the  Department  of  Energy  to  seek 
to  fiU  the  reserve  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  300.000  barrels  per  day  or  at  a 
sustained  average  annual  rate  which 
would  fuUy  utilize  all  appropriated 
funds. 

My  colleagues,  far  from  acting  irre- 
sponsibly I  believe  the  committee  has 
shown  foresight  in  their  recommenda- 
tion to  you  to  include  the  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriation  for  the  reserve  in 
this  bill  so  that  our  purchase  efforts 
for  the  reserve  may  continue  uninter- 
rupted. 

The  American  people  have  elected 
us  to  protect  their  national  and  eco- 
nomic security  interests  and  this  is 
Just  what  the  committee  is  doing  by 
this  recommendation. 

Who  among  us  Imows  what  further 
instability  tomorrow  may  bring  in  the 
Middle  East  or  with  any  of  our  other 
suppliers?  Can  we  emphasize  too  much 
the  importance  of  the  reserve  as  both 
a  strategic  and  economic  asset  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people?  Why 
should  we  not  take  action  that  will 
allow  the  executive  branch  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  today's  favorable  market 
rates  in  filling  the  reserve? 

Yes;  we  are  aslung  for  a  waiver  of 
section  303  of  the  Budget  Act  in  order 
to  accomplish  this.  But  in  my  own  esti- 
mation the  filling  of  the  reserve  is 
much  more  important  to  the  American 
people  than  whether  we  seek  to 
comply  with  a  certain  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplemental  and 
rescission  bill  for  1981  is  the  first 
major  legislative  item  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  to  come 
before  the  House. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  1981  which  recently  passed 
the  House,  and  it  deserves  considera- 
tion by  the  House  under  this  rule. 

I  ask  your  support  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
one  request  for  time,  but  I  do  not  see 
the  Member  on  the  floor. 

Therefore.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  38] 


Addabbo 


AlboMa 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrewj 

Annumto 

Anthony 

Aahbrook 

AtUnaon 

AuCotn 

Badluun 

BafaUs 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Bamea 

Beard 

BedeU 

Bellenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Beth  line 

BevUl 

Blaol 

Bbtsham 

Blanchard 

BlUey 

Bocgs 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brlnkley 

Brook< 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUI 

Burgener 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clauien 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cony  era 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Cojme.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelaon 

Dannemeyer 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Dana 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

DeNardis 


Derrick 

Derwtnakl 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 
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D  1245 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  rollcall  362  Members  have  record- 
ed their  presence  by  electronic  device, 
a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
biU,  H.R.  3512. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 

ATIONS AND  RESCISSION  ACT, 
1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  just  granted,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biU  (H.R.  3512)  making 
supplemental  and  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  rescinding 
certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cohte)  and 
msrself.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Biisslssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whittx*). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THK  COMMinXB  OP  THX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  3512.  with  Mr.  Stxtdds  in  the 
Chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittbh) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoMTK)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkh). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  C3iairman,  we  bring  to  the  floor 
today  a  rather  unique  bill  in  a  rather 
unique  way  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
budget  ceiling  we  voted  on  last  week 
and  the  budgeting  act  which  we  voted 
for  some  years  ago.  We  adopted  in  the 
House  only  last  week  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  ceilings  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  Senate  has  an  entirely 
different  budgeting  proposal  and  has 
taken  an  action  somewhat  different. 
Personally.  I  have  some  different 
views  as  to  the  approach  on  the 
budget  resolution  in  that  I  am  con- 
vinced the  attempt  should  be  to  set 
targets  at  the  beginning,  work  toward 
those  targets,  and  have  reconciliation 
at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  96th  Congress— and  listen  to  this— 
the  people's  branch,  the  one  to  which 
the  people  can  turn,  had  10.215  wit- 
nesses appear  before  the  committee 
and  various  subcommittees.  This  year 
we  had  a  difficult  time,  first  our  com- 
mittee reviewed  the  Carter  budget  rec- 
ommendations, then  we  had  the 
Reagan  recommendations.  They  not 
only  cover  rescissions,  supplementals, 
and  other  proposals,  but  also  involve  a 
continuing  resolution  for  four  appro- 
priations bills  fimding  Government 
agencies  for  which  the  authority  to 
operate  will  expire  on  Jime  5.  Not  only 
does  the  House  have  to  act  but  the 
Senate  has  to  agree,  and  we  have  to 
get  together  in  conference,  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  signed  by  the  President. 
Otherwise,  under  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's opinion  the  departments  will  be 
closed. 


When  these  matters  came  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  found  out  how  varied  and 
how  many  actions  we  were  faced  with, 
not  only  in  rescissions— they  proposed 
123  rescissions— but  deferrals— they 
proposed  61  deferrals— and  406  supple- 
mentals.  That  is  in  addition  to  the 
continuing  resolution  and  in  addition 
to  other  actions  pending  before  your 
committee.  All  its  members  have  put 
in  dasrs  and  weeks  hearing  witnesses 
on  these  various  requests. 

When  you  are  faced  with  that  which 
is  difficult  to  do,  with  a  necessity  to 
reduce  appropriations  which  have 
heretofore  been  made  in  order  to  con- 
form to  provisions  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution we  adopted,  you  need  the  best 
people  you  have  got,  the  folks  who  are 
the  best  informed.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  took  the  administration  propos- 
als that  were  referred  to  me  and  as- 
signed them  to  the  subcommittees 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject.  I 
would  like  for  the  Members  to  know 
that  what  we  have  before  ms  is  the 
product  of  each  of  the  subcommittees 
who  oversee  the  subject  matter  over 
which  they  had  worked  and  where 
they  knew  the  subject  far  better  than 
anyone  else.  So  the  bill  we  bring 
before  you  provides  $18.6  billion  out  of 
the  $21.8  billion  of  supplemental  «>- 
propriations  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  provides  for  the  savings  in 
the  form  of  rescissions  totaling  $12.7 
billion  compared  with  the  $15.1  billion 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
It  extends  the  present  continuing  reso- 
lution from  June  5  to  September  30. 
1981.  With  the  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuhig  resolution  programs  under 
four  major  appropriation  bills— Labor, 
HHS.  Treasury,  Post  Service,  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  foreign  aid,  which 
will  be  without  financing  unless  the 
Congress  concludes  an  agreement  by 
June  5. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  when  this 
came  before  the  full  committee.  I 
asked  each  of  the  subcommittees  to 
present  their  put  of  the  bill,  and  this 
bill  passed  through  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  without  substantial 
amendment  and  with  overwhelming 
support— not  on  the  basis  that  we 
agreed  with  all  the  many  things  that 
are  in  this  bill,  but  we  had  to  compro- 
mise. The  job  was  not  pleasant. 

D  1300 

So  I  say  to  you  today  that  before  us 
is  a  bill  that,  where  they  asked  for  123 
proposed  rescissions,  we  acted  on  95 
and  initiated  16  by  the  committee;  and 
converted  17  to  deferrals.  On  defer- 
rals, the  committee  agreed  with  61  and 
overturned  12.  The  conunittee  initiat- 
ed 20  deferrals. 

On  supplementals.  there  were  406 
requested  and  approved.  350. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  introduced  HJl. 
3512,  which  covered  the  items  in  the 


original  committee  bill  which  was  de- 
veloped by  the  various  subcommittees 
having  Jurisdiction  and  approved  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  I  personally  opposed 
many  items. 

Subsequently,  on  a  review  of  the  in- 
flation rate  for  military  spending  at  a 
higher  rate  than  other  programs,  the 
committee  reduced  such  rate  to  the 
same  as  applies  to  other  programs.  For 
that  reason,  as  chairman.  I  introduced 
this  biU. 

So  our  committee  went  baclL.  and  I. 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  and  at 
their  direction,  bring  to  you  a  bill 
which  meets  the  requirements  which 
have  been  requested  of  us.  about  85 
percent  of  this  bill  is  in  line  with  the 
amounts  as  they  were  submitted  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  Job  that 
has  been  done  and.  as  I  say,  it  has 
been  shared  by  the  various  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  This  bill  has  three 
principal  features: 

It  provides  for  savings  in  the  form  of 
rescission  totaling  $12.7  billion  com- 
pared with  $15.1  billion  recommended 
by  the  administration. 

The  $21.8  billion  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  reduced  to  $18.6  bil- 
lion. 

It  extends  the  present  continuing 
resolution  from  Jime  5  to  Septonber 
30.  Without  an  extension  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  programs  under 
four  major  appropriations  bills— 
Labor.  HHS.  and  Education;  Treasury- 
Postal  Service;  legislative;  and  foreign 
assistance — would  be  without  financ- 
ing after  midnight.  June  5. 

LBGISLaTTTB  HISTOKT  OP  THK  BILL 

Mr.  (Chairman,  before  I  refer  further 
to  the  contents  and  the  key  features 
of  this  bill,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain how  this  bill.  HJl.  3512.  got  to 
the  floor  instead  of  H.R.  3400  which 
was  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  April  30. 

From  early  on  this  year  your  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  sought  to 
consider  the  necessary  supplemental 
requests  and  savings  proposals  of  the 
administratioiL  This  Job  has  not  been 
easy.  Hearings  were  held  immediately 
after  the  sulnnission  of  the  formal 
budget  requests  in  March.  Eleven  sub- 
committees marked  up  their  bills  prior 
to  the  Easter  recess.  Since  the  Defense 
Department  Justifications  were  de- 
layed by  approximately  1  month,  their 
markup  session  was  postponed  until 
April  27  and  28.  On  Thursday.  April 
30,  the  fuU  55-member  AppropriaticHis 
Committee  ordered  reported  HJl. 
3400— the  supplanental-resdssion  and 
further  continuing  resolution  biU  for 
1981.  An  accompanying  report  was 
filed  with  the  House,  House  Report 
97-29.  A  request  was  placed  before  the 
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Rules  Committee  for  an  appropriate 
rule,  and  requests  were  nuMte  for 
weedy  floor  consideration  with  our 
counterparts  In  the  other  body  in 
order  to  achieve  timely  actions. 

After  the  Thursday  vote  on  the 
Oramm-Latta  amendment,  controver- 
sy and  confusion  arose  over  the  meth- 
odolocy  and  estimating  techniques 
used  to  project  Federal  spending  al- 
ready authorised  by  previous  acts  of 
Congress  which  could  Jeopardize  this 
bill.  In  order  to  alleviate  any  doubt 
about  moving  this  bill  to  the  floor 
quickly  the  committee  held  an  emer- 
gency meeting  last  Thursday  after- 
noon and  directed  me,  as  chairman,  to 
introduce  another  bill  with  two 
changes  which,  we  were  told,  would 
guarantee  its  swift  consideration. 
llKMe  two  changes  were: 

First,  an  amendment  to  conform  the 
rate  of  inflationary  increase  projected 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  8 
percent,  an  amount  consistent  with 
OMB  budget  guidelines.  This  change 
reduced  the  rate  of  increase  for  the 
Pentagon  by  $500  million  included  in 
the  bill  during  markup  by  our  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

Second,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  suggested  that 
three  general  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  relating  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  be  stricken. 

The  committee,  by  adoption  of  a  res- 
oluticm.  directed  me  to  introduce  a 
new  bill  containing  all  other  aspects  of 
H.R.  3400.  and  reflecting  all  of  the  leg- 
islative history  contained  in  the  ac- 
OMnpanying  report.  House  Report  97- 
29.  This  new  bill.  H.R.  3512.  is  the  biU 
we  place  before  you  today. 

BnXTOTAU 

In  total,  the  bUl  is  $780  million 
below  the  administration's  request  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  bill  before  us 
today  includes: 

Supplemental  appropriations  total- 
ing $18.6  billion.  In  total,  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  350  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. This  reflects  86  percent 
of  the  amounts  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  restraint  has  al- 
lowed the  ccnnmlttee  to  achieve  sav- 
ings of  $3.1  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

Rescissions  of  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  of  $12.7  biUion.  In  total  the 
committee  approved  in  whole  or  in 
part  95  of  123  rescissions  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Furthermore,  an 
additional  16  new  rescissions  were 
found  which  combine  to  achieve  sav- 
ings equal  to  84  percent  of  the  amount 
priHMMed  by  the  administration;  17  of 
the  rescissions  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istratifm  were  converted  to  deferrals 
totaling  $839  million. 

Deferrals  of  budget  authority.  The 
committee  has  sustained  61  deferrals 
proposed  by  the  administration,  total- 
ing some  $5  billion,  and  disapproved 
(»ily  12  items  totaling  $470  million 
whfle  simultaneously  initiating  20  new 


deferrals  not  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration totaling  some  $966  million  in 
additional  savings. 

This  bill  reflecto  fiscal  restraint,  al- 
though I  am  convinced  there  must  be 
a  move  now  in  meeting  our  economic 
and  financial  problems.  Present  condi- 
tions dictate  this.  Further,  though 
there  are  many  things  we  must  do,  two 
stand  out  as  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  to  prevent  a  breakdown. 

First.  We  must  stop  increasing  the 
interest  rates,  now  at  approximately 
18  percent. 

Second.  We  must  review  and  at  least 
suspend  nonessential  restrictions.  Fed- 
eral and  State,  In  all  cases  where  we 
prohibit  the  undesirable  as  against  the 
downright  dangerous,  where  there  is 
substantial  evidence  of  danger  to 
human  health. 

On  the  first,  all  students  of  the 
problem  of  inflation  are  familiar  with 
the  relatively  imcomplicated  theory 
that  inflation  is  caused  by  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods.  There  is 
some  merit  to  such  a  description,  but 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  kept  appropri- 
ations bills  below  the  Presidential 
budget  recommendations  36  years  out 
of  the  last  37,  our  national  debt  is 
around  $900,000,000,000,  on  which  we 
have  to  pay  the  higher  interest,  and 
our  national  obligations  are  in  excess 
of  $10,000,000,000,000.  All  this  Is  hang- 
ing over  our  financial  heads;  58  per- 
cent of  our  laws  have  built  in  indexing 
to  add  inflation  to  offset  inflation, 
these  laws,  providing  for  "entitle- 
ment," make  this  squeeze  on  money 
unworkable  and  dangerous. 

My  experience  convinces  me  that  if 
we  worked  to  keep  Interest  rates  rea- 
sonable, and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  its  counterparts  in 
the  50  States  had  limited  themselves— 
the  law  permitting— to  those  things 
dangerous  to  human  health— instead 
of  going  all  out  to  eradicate  the 
merely  undesirable,  we  would  today  be 
using  coal,  would  have  developed  our 
own  oil  and  other  sources  of  power 
and  would  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
OPEC  countries  and  thus  less  involved 
in  a  dangerous  world. 

While  we  all  agree  that  we  must 
move  toward  a  balanced  budget,  it  is 
my  view  that  the  major  problem  is  to 
increase  productivity,  production,  and 
income.  To  do  that,  we  must  eliminate 
many  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
other  actions  which  we  wrap  around 
ourselves,  and  which  slow  industry 
down.  We  should  also  restrict  imports 
of  that  which  we  produce,  at  least  to 
the  point  of  striking  favorable  trade 
balance  with  the  country  of  origin. 

Balance  means  that— income-outgo— 
and  this  balance  must  be  at  a  high 
level  so  as  to  support  a  sound  econo- 
my. The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  to 
level  off.  To  do  that  we  must  restore 
economic  growth  by  increasing  pro- 
duction of  American  goods. 


BILL  HIORUOHTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  revise 
and  extend  I  include  in  the  Recoiu)  at 
this  point  a  summary  of  major  supple- 
mentals  and  rescissions  included  in  the 
bill: 


Ibndatoy  w  casts $5,919,141,000 

Food  stmp  pmnm   (cmtMtnt  upo* 

•rtJwiafai) 1.204.600,000 

Vetenns  wWtanenl  prograire 1,195,840,000 

Mambtory  piyment  tor  cmI  »nia  nttm- 

iwnt 513,007,000 

IWw»  iiMB 6.022,S44,000 

CoNtiM  opmliM  of  ODMaL 300.000.000 

Stntqc  Mpotnti  ReMnt: 

Hfntnlm 430.000,000 

By  twBhi ™ 875.000,000 

1982  AdMnns 3.883,408,000 

StudMrt  fmnil  nsstana 661,000,000 

Operatini  capital  for  GSA  svppty  fund 150,000.000 

Mitary  constniction  indudmg  tamilif  hou- 

m 221.402.000 

Contaw  opntiM  of  Fotfnl  crap  warn- 

m» 192,181,000 

SaMp  tram  pramus  apprapnattott 

SubHtad  hOKSMi  praram -5,219,104,000 

EPA  waste  treatmnt  (rants - 1,700,000,000 

Postal  Sarwee  sutsdy -250,000.000 

Various  «Mr0  proraRS -1.757,157.000 

Bonass  OMror  dMlopnianl -  921.500.000 

Labor  protrams -234.475,000 

Health  and  Human  Strm  praframs -  533.629,000 

Education  prorams -785,891,000 

Veterans  constructiOR -162,160,000 

Renabitation  loan  fund -110,856,000 

Ecsmomc  devolopnwt  profraM - 181.350.000 


mcKsstrr  roa  sfcedt  Acnon 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  necessity  for 
speedy  legislative  action  on  this  bill 
continues  to  be  imperative.  Under  the 
provisions  of  title  X  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent must  make  funds  available  for 
obligation  45  days  after  he  has  pro- 
posed them  for  rescission  if  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  not  acted.  As 
my  colleagues  may  know,  the  largest 
package  of  rescissions  pending  before 
Congress,  81  in  number,  totaling  $11.1 
billion,  is  due  to  be  released  on  May 
17. 

Remember  this  is  a  fiscal  year  1981 
bill,  and  almost  8  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  are  behind  us.  Good  financial 
management  demands  that  we  give 
the  departments  and  agencies  not  only 
adequate  resources  to  do  the  Job.  but 
the  time  to  do  it  economically.  There 
are  funds  in  this  bill  to  provide  for  vet- 
erans readjustment  benefits,  the  VA 
insurance  and  indemnity  fund,  the 
hazardous  waste/superfund  program, 
maintenance  of  forest  roads  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  authority 
to  continue  filling  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve. 

Finally,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
96th  Congress  when  late  into  the 
night  we  passed  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion through  June  5,  1981.  We  were 
forced  to  take  this  action  when  the 
Senate  did  not  pass  needed  appropri- 
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ations  for  three  of  our  bills:  Treasury, 
Postal  Service  and  General  Govern- 
ment; lAbor,  Health  and  Human  Sorv- 
Ices  and  Education:  and  the  legislative 
branch.  In  addition,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, the  continuing  resolution 
also  provides  funding  for  the  Foreign 
operations  bill  at  the  fiscal  year  1980 
conference  level. 

As  I  indicated,  funding  for  four  of 
these  appropriations  bills  will  cease  at 
midnight  on  June  5.  It  would  be  irre- 
sponsible not  to  provide  for  the  order- 
ly operations  of  these  programs.  We 
must  pass  this  bill  so  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  may  act 
later  this  week  so  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered  next  week  before  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess.  We  must  then  go  to 
conference  and  send  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  June  5.  There  is  no  room  for 
slippage  in  the  schedule. 

DBTKHSB  SFKHUIMO 

This  bill  provides  the  first  phase  of 
increased  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  the  Presi- 
dent's plan.  It  is.  in  a  very  real  sense,  a 
downpayment  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
biU. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  debate  on  the  need  for 
increased  military  preparedness,  for  a 
stronger,  and  more  flexible  defense.  As 
chairmsui  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  want  to  insure  all  my  col- 
leagues that  your  committee  will 
review  defense  requirements  and  pro- 
vide appropriations  when  required. 
The  committee,  however,  must  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  adding  high 
sums  of  money  to  any  area  of  the 
budget,  including  defense,  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  without  de- 
tailed Justification.  The  committee  has 
the  responsibility  to  undertake  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a  dollar  in 
value  is  received  for  a  dollar  expended. 
The  committee  will  continue  to  raise 
valid  questions  of  whether  or  not  the 
Pentagon  and  the  Nation's  industrial 
capacity  can  effectively  absorb  such 
enormous  increases. 

COMPARISON  TO  TEDt  HKSOLUTIOM 

Just  last  week  this  House  passed  and 
sent  to  conference  an  amendment  to 
the  ceilings  contained  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Until  a  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  is  adopted  revising 
the  budget  ceilings  for  this  fiscal  year, 
this  committee  has  had  to  exercise  its 
best  Judgment  in  crafting  a  bill  that 
both  responds  to  the  Nation's  needs 
and  reflects  fiscal  restraint.  We  have 
done  that.  I  am  informed  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Coirrx.  that 
the  author  of  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution  (Mr.  Latta)  has  stated  that 
this  reported  supplemental/rescission 
bill  is  consistent  with  the  figures  in  his 
substitute  amendments  now  working 
its  way  through  conference. 

Let  me  repeat  the  figures  here.  At 
the  request  of  your  committee,  we 
have  provided  $18.6  billion  of  the  $21.8 


billion  of  supplemental  appropriations 
requested.  It  provides  savings  in  the 
form  of  rescissions  of  $12.7  billion 
compared  with  the  request  of  $15.1  bU- 
Uon.  It  extends  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  these  four  appropriations  bills 
at  the  rate  they  now  have  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  following  June  5. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  that  I  think 
we  have  to  rely  on  those  who  know 
most  about  it.  and  that  is  the  members 
of  these  subcommittees  who  deal  with 
these  subjects.  And  it  is  my  Judgment, 
although  I  would  differ  with  many, 
many  items  in  it.  as  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers will,  but  it  is  much  better  to  take 
the  Judgment  of  those  who  work  with 
the  subject,  who  know  how  to  apply 
these  cuts  and  these  changes  with  a 
minimum  of  ill  effect  and  a  maximum 
of  benefit. 

So  I  shall  expect  each  of  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  to  deal  with  their 
subjects  as  they  come  up  here.  The 
temptation  to  handle  it  myself,  of 
course,  is  great,  from  one  standpoint; 
but  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  So  we 
have  the  result  of  the  actions  of  those 
who  do  know,  the  Members  are  going 
to  hear  them  discussed  and  defended 
by  those  who  work  with  the  matters 
on  a  regular  basis  and  therefore  know 
most  about  it.  I  submit  this  bill  to  the 
Members. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
membership  of  the  Subcommittees  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
people  who  know  the  most  about  the 
items  in  this  bill  and  who  made  the 
recommendation  contained  therein. 

SOBCOMmTTEES  OF  THE  COmnTTEE  OH 

Appropriations 
acricdltdre,  r0ral  development  and 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Jamie  Is.  Whitten.  Mississippi,  Chairman. 

Bob  Traxler,  Michigan:  BiU  Alexander. 
Arkansas;  Matthew  F.  McHugh.  New  Tortc; 
William  H.  Natcher.  Kentucky:  Jack  High- 
tower,  Texas:  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Hawaii;  Wes 
Watkins,  Oklahoma. 

Virginia  Smith,  Nebraska;  J.  Kenneth 
Robinson,  Virginia;  John  T.  Myers,  Indiana; 
Jerry  Lewis,  California. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  meml>ers.] 

COatMKRCE,  XDSnCE,  STATE.  AND  JT7DICIAKT 

Neal  Smith.  Iowa,  Chairman. 

BiU  Alexander,  Arkansas;  Joseph  D.  Early, 
Massachusetts;  Jack  Hightower,  Texas;  Ber- 
nard J.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey. 

George  M.  O'Brien.  Illinois;  Clarence  E. 
MiUer,  Ohio:  CarroU  A  CampbeU,  Jr., 
South  Carolina. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Memlier. 
are  ex  officio  memliers  of  all  sutx»mmittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  memt>ers.] 

DEFENSE 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  York.  Chairman. 

BUI  ChappeU.  Florida;  John  P.  Murtha, 
Pennsylvania;  Norman  D.  Dicks,  Washing- 
ton; Charles  Wilson,  Texas;  W.  G.  (BiU) 
Hehier.  North  Carolina;  Bo  Ginn,  Georgia. 


Jack  Edwards.  Alabama;  J.  Kenneth  Rob- 
inson. Virginia;  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Peim- 
sylvania;  C.  W.  BiU  Toung,  Florida. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  aU  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Julian  C.  Dixon.  CaUfomia,  Ctiairman. 

WiUiam  H.  Natcher.  Kentucky;  Louis 
Stokes,  Ohio:  Charles  Wilson.  Texas:  WU- 
liam  Lehman.  FloridJL 

Lawrence  CouglUin,  Pennsylvania;  BiU 
Green,  New  York;  John  Edward  Porter,  nu- 
nois. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  meml>ers  of  aU  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

ENEBCT  AND  WATX8  I«VELOPMENT 

Tom  Bevill.  Alabama,  Chairman. 

Edward  P.  Boland.  Massachusetts;  Lindy 
(Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs,  Louiniana;  BiU  CliappeU. 
Florida;  Vic  Fazio.  California;  Wes  Watkins. 
Oklahoma;  Adam  Benjamin,  Jr..  Indiana. 

John  T.  Myers.  Indiana;  Clair  W.  Bur- 
gener,  California;  Virginia  Smith,  Nebraska; 
Eldon  Rudd.  Arizona. 

[The  Honorable  Bdr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Bfr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  memt>ers  of  aU  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.  ] 

rOREICN  OPERATIONS 

Clarence  D.  Long,  Maryland.  Chairman. 

David  R.  Obey,  Wisconsin;  Sidney  R. 
Yates.  Illinois;  Matthew  F.  McHugh,  New 
York;  WUliam  Lehman,  Florida:  Charles 
Wilson,  Texas;  Julian  C.  Dixon,  California; 
William  H.  Gray,  HI.  Pennsylvaniju 

Jack  F.  Kemp.  New  York;  Mickey  Ed- 
wards, Oklahoma;  Bob  LIvingBton,  Louisi- 
ana; Jerry  Lewis,  California;  Jotm  Edward 
Porter.  Illinois. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte,  as  RanlLlng  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  memtters  of  all  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

HXrO-INDEPKNDKNT  AGENCIES 

Edward  P.  Boland.  Massachusetts,  Chair- 
man. 

Bob  Traxler,  BCichlgan;  Louis  Stokes. 
Ohio;  Lindy  (Mrs.  Hale)  Boggs.  Louisiana: 
Martin  Olav  Saibo,  Minnesota. 

BiU  Green,  New  YorlL:  lAwrenoe  Oough- 
lin,  Pennsylvania;  C.  W.  Bill  Young,  Florida. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
BCr.  Conte,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  aU  sulxominittees. 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 


Sidney  R.  Yates,  Illinois.  Chairman. 

Clarence  D.  Long,  Maryland;  John  P. 
Murtha,  Pennsylvania;  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
Washington;  Les  AuCoin.  Oregon. 

Joseph  BC  McDade,  Pennsylvania;  Ralph 
S.  Regular,  Ohio;  Tom  Loeffler,  Texas. 

[The  Honona>le  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
BCr.  Conte,  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  monbers  of  aU  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

LABOR-HEALTH  AMD  HXnfAM  SBXVICES— 
EDUCATION 

William  H.  Natcher.  Kentucky.  Chairman. 
Neal  Smith,  Iowa;  David  R.  Obey,  Wiscon- 
sin; Edward  R.   Roybal,  Califomiat;  Louis 
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StokM.  Ohio:  Joaeph  O.  Bu-ly.  Manachu- 
aetta:  Bernard  J.  Dwyer.  New  Jeney. 

Silvio  O.  CoDte.  ICaaacbuaeUs;  Oeorae  M. 
O'Brien.  Dllnoto:  Carl  D.  Puraell.  Mlchlian; 
Bob  LiTincsUm.  Louisiana:  John  Edward 
Porter,  Tllinoti 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  MHiitten,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honoralde 
llr.  Conte,  as  Rankinc  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
of  whidi  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

UOISLATIVK 

Vic  Faalo.  California.  Chairman. 

John  P.  Murtha.  Pennsylvania;  Bob  Trax- 
ler.  MtrtiigMi;  Adam  Beniunin.  Jr.,  Indiana; 
Norm  Dicks.  Washington. 

Clair  Burgmer,  California;  Silvio  O. 
Conte.  Massachusetts:  Jerry  Lewis.  Califor- 
nia: Carroll  A.  CampbeU.  Jr..  South  Caroli- 
na. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Bfr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regiilar  members.] 
muTAXT  comraucnoii 

Bo  Olnn.  Georgia.  Chairman. 

Tom  BeviU.  Alabama;  W.  G.  <BiU)  Hefner. 
North  Carolina;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  New 
York:  Clarence  D.  Long.  Maryland;  BUI 
Cbappell.  Florida;  Bill  Alexander.  Aikansas. 

Ralph  S.  Regula.  Ohio:  Clair  Burgener, 
California:  Mickey  Edwards,  Oklahoma; 
Tom  Loeffler.  Texas. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

TKAmFOKTATIOH 

Adam  Benjamin.  Jr.,  Indiana,  Chairman. 

William  Lehman.  Florida:  Martin  Olav 
Sabo.  Minnesota;  Les  AuCoin,  Oregcm;  Wil- 
liam H.  Gray  III,  Pennsylvania. 

lAwrence  Coughlin.  Pennsylvania;  Silvio 
O.  Conte,  Massachusetts;  Jack  Edwards.  Al- 
abama; Carl  D.  Pursell.  Michigan. 

[The  Honorable  Ui.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

TBXASUXT-POSTAL  SBKVICX-OKIIXRAL 

oovxamfKirr 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  California,  Chairman. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  New  York;  DaiUel  K. 
AluUka.  Hawaii;  Sidney  R.  Yates,  lUinois; 
David  R.  Obey,  Wisconsin. 

Clarence  E.  MiUer,  Ohio:  Eldon  Rudd,  Ari- 
sona;  Carroll  A.  CampbeU.  Jr.,  South  Caroli- 
na. 

[The  Honorable  Mr.  Whitten.  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Conte.  as  Ranking  Minority  Member, 
are  ex  officio  members  of  aU  subcommittees 
of  which  they  are  not  regular  members.] 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Bfr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  TTU<1ftria 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee's  portion  of  this  bill  in- 
cludes 34  different  items  plus  in- 
creased pay  costs.  The  net  total  of  all 
the  transportation  requests,  both  pro- 
gram and  pay,  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee was  $900  million,  and  we 
are  recommending  a  total  of  $780  mil- 


lion, a  net  reduction  in  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $120  million,  or  about  13 
percent. 

The  transportation  program  supple- 
mentals  considered  by  the  committee 
amounted  to  $772.8  million,  and  we 
are  reconmiending  a  total  of  $688.1 
million,  a  reduction  of  $84.7  million. 
Of  the  supplemental  funding  being 
recommended,  about  $410  million  Is 
for  the  continued  operation  and  labor 
costs  associated  with  the  Coivsolidated 
Rail  Corporation  (Conrail).  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  recommending  $126.6  mil- 
lion in  program  supplementals  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  remaining  $151.5 
million  covers  a  large  number  of  trans- 
portation related  programs. 

The  committee  also  considered  two 
transportation  rescission  requests 
amounting  to  $36.2  million.  We  are 
recommending  three  rescissions  total- 
ing $69.2  million,  a  further  reduction 
from  the  President's  request  of  $33 
million. 

With  regard  to  pay  cost  increases, 
we  are  proposing  total  appropriations 
of  $161.4  million,  which  is  about  $2.3 
million  less  than  requested. 

To  summarize,  we  are  recommending 
reductions  in  new  budget  authority  of 
$84.7  million  in  program  supplemen- 
tals, $2.3  million  in  pay  costs  and  addi- 
tional rescissions  of  $33  million,  for  a 
total  reduction  of  $120  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  go  along  with  this 
committee  on  the  liasis  that  we  had  to 
act.  This  is  the  best  that  those  who 
know  the  programs  the  t>est  can  do. 
We  hope  they  will  have  the  Members' 
support.         

Mr.  ROEIdER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  work  that  he  and  his  committees 
put  into  this  report. 

I  have  a  question,  several  questions, 
about  the  bill  as  presented,  and  I  just 
ask  the  gentlemaui,  for  a  point  of  in- 
formation, as  to  what  form  I  should 
make  my  request.  Should  I  ask  it  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  ask,  what  is 
the  subject  matter? 

Bffr.  ROEMER.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  would  address  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  or 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill),  whichever  Member  might  be 
affected.        

Mr.  R0EBO31.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dowmry).  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  WHiTTEif)  has  consumed  11 
minutes.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  supplemental 
and  rescission  bill  for  1981  is  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  to  come 
before  this  House. 

While  the  budget  resolution  is  an 
important  expression  of  the  general 
will  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Congress, 
the  fiscal  activities  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  the  real  world  are 
based  on  revenue  and  appropriation 
laws.  And  it  is  with  revenue  and  appro- 
priations legislation  that  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  will  succeed 
or  fail. 

This  bill  represents  the  best  judg- 
ment of  your  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, and  it  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House  as  reported.  Once  we  start 
to  amend  this  bill,  the  entire  package 
will  come  imtied.  I  will  strongly 
oppose  any  amendments,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  before  the  committee  totals 
$57.4  billion  in  supplemental  appropri- 
ations, rescissions,  deferrals,  transfers, 
limitations,  and  loan  authority.  In 
making  their  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee,  our  sulxx)nunittees 
considered  some  590  individual  items. 

I  know  that  the  committee  wants  to 
luiow  how  the  bill  compares  with  the 
President's  budget  requests.  There  is 
no  single  soiswer  to  that  question.  I 
will  have  to  answer  it  step  by  step. 

We  considered  407  individual  re- 
quests for  supplemental  appropri- 
ations totaling  $25.7  billion.  We  ap- 
proved 334  requests  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  initiated  19  appropriations 
that  had  not  been  requested,  for  a 
total  of  $22.5  billion,  or  $3.2  billion 
under  the  President's  requests. 

We  considered  123  proposed  rescis- 
sions totaling  $15.1  billion.  We  ap- 
proved 95  rescissions  in  whole  or  in 
part,  initiated  16  rescissions,  and  con- 
verted 21  rescissions  to  deferrals.  Re- 
scissions in  the  bill  total  $12.7  billion, 
which  is  $2.4  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's requests. 

The  appropriations  and  rescissions, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  total  of 
new  budget  authority  provided  in  the 
bill,  and  are  $780  million  less  than  the 
total  for  appropriations  and  rescis- 
sions proposed  by  the  President. 

In  addition,  we  converted  $1.3  billion 
in  rescissions  to  deferrals,  which  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  rescission  in  re- 
ducing 1981  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. However,  the  budget  authority 
deferred  will  be  available  in  1982,  and 
must  be  addressed  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  during  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bills  for 
1982. 

The  bill  also  contains  obligational 
authority  in  the  form  of  transfers,  in- 
creases in  limitations,  and  loan  au- 
thority, which  taken  together  exceed 
the  recommendations  of  the  President 
by  about  $3  billion. 
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If  all  forma  of  direct  and  indirect  ob- 
ligational authority  are  taken  togeth- 
er—appropriations, resciasions.  defer- 
rals, transfers,  limitations  and  loan  au- 
thority—the bill  is  about  $1.3  billion  in 
obligational  authority  over  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Preri- 
dent. 

None  the  less,  I  support  the  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  continuing 
resolution  from  June  5  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  This  extension  provides 
continuing  appropriation  for  Labor- 
Health,  Human  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion, Treasury-Postal  Service,  the  leg- 
islative branch,  and  Foreign  Oper- 
ations. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement, 
the  committee  converted  21  rescissions 
to  deferrals.  These  deferrals  will  save 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  1981, 
but  the  budget  authority  will  remain 
available  for  obligation  and  exi)endi- 
ture  in  1982. 

In  many  cases  we  deferred,  rather 
than  rescinding,  because  the  related 
authorization  legislation  has  not  been 
enacted.  However,  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  authorization  legislation 
will  not  be  enacted  when  we  consider 
the  1982  biUs,  so  we  will  face  the  same 
question  again. 

In  my  opinion,  1981  funds  deferred, 
in  lieu  of  rescissions,  should  be  explic- 
itly considered  as  part  of  our  markup 
of  the  1982  appropriation  bills. 

And  in  my  opinion.  OMB  could  prop- 
erly amend  its  1982  budget  requests  so 
that  fimds  deferred  would  be  deducted 
from  the  1982  requests. 

Where  budget  authority  has  been 
proposed  for  rescission  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  45-day  clock  has  been  nm- 
ning,  and  in  some  cases  may  run  out 
liefore  this  bill  is  enacted. 

Where  funds  are  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion, or  where  the  Congress  has  initi- 
ated rescissions,  the  OMB  and  the 
agencies  should  not  obligate  funds  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  preempt  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Congress  to  rescind 
previously  enacted  appropriations, 
within  or  independent  of  the  proce- 
dures in  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act. 

Finally,  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  on  the  point  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  "proper"  supplemental.  It  is 
suggested  that  supplementals  should 
not  be  requested  for  an  appropriation 
previously  denied  by  the  Congress. 
While  there  may  be  fair  questions  of 
judgment  involved,  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  President  has  wide 
authority  under  section  3  of  article  II 
of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that— 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  stiaU  Judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient.*  •  * 


The  Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  comments  on  this  clause 
that— 

Today  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
President  tnay  not  appropriately  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress,  in  as  precise  terms  as 
he  chooses,  his  conception  of  its  duty. 

In  section  14(a)  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code  the  Congress  has 
provided  that— 

The  President  from  time  to  time  may 
transmit  to  Congress  such  proposed  supple- 
mmtal  or  deficiency  appropriations  as  in 
his  Judgment  (1)  are  necessary  on  account 
of  laws  enacted  after  the  transmission  of 
the  budget,  or  (2)  are  otherwise  in  the 
public  interest.  He  shaU  accompany  such 
proposals  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
tboefor,  including  the  reasons  for  their 
omission  from  the  budget. 

We  are  sometimes  frustrated  that 
agencies  propose  supplementals  for 
previously  denied  appropriations,  or 
where  we  can  see  no  true  urgency,  but 
when  questions  are  raised  of  legality 
and  propriety,  it  is  time  to  get  back  to 
fundamentals  and  read  the  applicable 
constitutional  and  statutory  authori- 
ties. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  I  want 
to  raise— and  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the 
chairman  on  the  proposal  before  us  at 
this  time— deals  with  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  issue,  which  I  noticed  is 
addressed  very  fairly  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  are  a 
number  of  the  major  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  country  right  now  who 
have  been  holding  back  on  the  approv- 
al of  the  1981,  September  1981,  guar- 
anteed student  loans  because  they 
have  expressed  a  concern  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  act  in  a  way 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  program. 

Now,  my  question  to  the  gentleman 
is  this:  With  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation—assuming it  passes,  including 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  provision 
that  is  in  the  bill— this  can  be  inter- 
preted, certainly,  as  a  clear  signal  to 
the  financial  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  Congress  has  committeed 
at  least  for  the  Septemljer  1981  year 
to  move  ahead.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  on  that? 

lidr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  We  put  in,  I  think  it  was, 
$103  million  in  the  supplemental,  and 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  We 
are  committed  in  1981,  and  no 
changes.     

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
srield  further,  there  is  no  need  for  any 
other  action  now,  imless  the  Congress 
specifically  wanted  to  pick  out  guaran- 
teed student  loans  at  some  point  and 
try  to  make  a  change  in  it;  this  is  now 


going  to  be  basically  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  money  is  available  for 
this  program  in  September  of  1981, 
and  so  the  young  people  in  our  coun- 
try, both  imder  the  Pell  grant  section 
and  guaranteed  student  loans  can 
move  ahead  knowing  the  m<mey  is 
going  to  be  there. 

iii.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
know  what  the  Senate  is  going  to  do 
yet. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  working  on  what 
the  House  legislation  is. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that 
statement. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

a  1315 

Mr.  MieSEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peoria.  lU. 

Mr.  l^ICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  for  what  they  put 
together  here.  I  am  reminded  of  those 
days  when  this  Memtier  was  still  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  work- 
ing on  rescissions.  I  think  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  whether 
it  was  President  Ford  or  President 
Carter,  our  record  for  accepting  the 
rescissions  they  proposed  in  years  past 
was  pretty  miserable.  In  fact,  about  15 
percent  acceptance  has  been  our  best 
record  to  date,  while  this  bill  goes 
along  with  approximately  85  percent 
of  the  Reagan  rescissions. 

So  I  have  nothing  but  credit  to  give 
for  that  accomplishment. 

There  is  another  side  of  the  coin, 
however,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
take  note  of  it.  What  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  is  the  impact  on  1982 
outlajrs.  This  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$4.2  billion  more  in  outlays  for  1982 
than  the  levels  assumed  in  lAtta- 
Gramm;  $3  billion  of  that  add-on  re- 
sults from  the  decision  of  the  commit- 
tee to  provide  advance  1982  funding, 
on  budget,  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  As  you  will  recall,  both  Latta- 
Gramm  and  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion assume  that  this  program  will  be 
financed  off  budget  through  the  sale 
of  bonds. 

The  remaining  $1.2  billion  by  which 
the  bill  exceeds  the  budget  resolution 
for  1982  is  due  basicaUy  to  the  rescis- 
sions that  were  not  ^>proved.  For  in- 
stance, the  Labor-HHS-Education 
chapter  reflects  approval  of  only  45 
]3erc«it  of  the  proposed  rescissions. 
Almost  $1.6  billion  were  rejected.  Over 
$1.1  billion  of  this  falls  in  the  educa- 
tion field,  mostly  in  forward-funded 
programs  that  impact  substantially  on 
1982  outlasrs.  So  by  failing  to  go  along 
with  the  full  amount  of  rescissions 
now.  we  will  in  effect  be  committing 
ourselves  to  a  spending  level  in  1982 
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that  exceeds  the  budget  resolution  u- 
sumptkuM  and  which  will  be  hard  to 
reverse  later  on. 

I  should  also  reiterate,  as  far  as  1081 
is  oonoemed.  that  If  CBO  estimates 
are  used,  we  are  in  this  bill  either  $200 
million  under  the  Latta-Oramm  outlay 
ceiling  or  $300  million  over,  depending 
on  whetho*  the  administration's,  or 
CBO's,  assumptions  are  used.  We  are. 
in  other  words,  right  at  that  ceiling, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  some 
future  supplementals.  totaling  nearly 
a  billion  dollars,  may  be  necessary  for 
disaster  relief  and  veterans'  benefits. 
So  there  could  be  problems  down  the 
road. 

Despite  these  problems,  this  is  a  rea- 
sonably good  bill  worthy  of  support. 
Hopefully  the  Senate,  and  ultimately 
the  conferees.  wlU  work  out  changes 
necessary  to  more  nearly  reflect  our 
action  on  the  budget  resolution. 

til.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 

MiKULSKi). 

Ms.  MIKDUBKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  Chair  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Himian  Services.  My  concern  centers 
around  the  Public  Health  hospitals  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  that  there  is  the 
possibility  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
adequate amount  of  time  for  proper 
evaluation  related  to  the  futiu%  of 
those  hoq>itals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it. 
the  committee  is  proposing  to  rescind 
$36,155  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  clinics.  At  the  same 
time,  the  committee  is  proposing  to 
approi»iate  $40  million  in  supplemen- 
tal funds  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  to  be  used  to  pay  costs  as- 
sociated with  reduction  or  termination 
of  various  PHS  programs. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnan  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentlewoman's 
understanding  is  correct. 

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  communities  in  which  PHS  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  are  located,  as  well  as 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  considering  the  possibility  of 
taking  over  operation  of  a  facility.  The 
omunittee's  report  accompanying  H  Jl. 
3400  Indicates  that,  should  any  com- 
munity make  a  firm  commitment  to 
take  over  one  of  the  hospitals,  the 
c(Mnmittee  will  seriously  consider  a  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1982  funds  to  up- 
grade the  facility  for  community  use. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  the  committee  to 
provide  fimds  for  conversion  costs 
other  than  upgrading  the  facilities. 
such  as  startup  and  tecluiicai  assist- 
ance? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  The  committee 
would  seriously  consider  such  a  re- 
quest. Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  The  committee's 
bill  would  authorise  the  Deitartment 
to  apply  the  $40  million  supplemental 
appropriation  toward  reduction  or  ter- 
mination of  various  programs  of  the 
service.  Could  the  Department  also 
apply  these  funds  to  the  continued  op- 
eration of  facilities  for  which  local 
communities,  or  other  nondepartmen- 
tal  sponsors,  made  a  firm  commitment 
to  assiune  responsibility? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
would  still  permit  me.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  her  that  the  committee's  Intent 
is  to  give  local  communities  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  assume  control  of 
the  facilities.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priation should  be  used  to  implement 
this  goal.   

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  As  the  chairman 
well  knows,  local  communities  will 
need  some  guidance  and  some  lead 
time  in  order  to  carry  out  a  takeover 
of  this  kind.  To  this  date,  there  has 
been  no  departmental  clarification  of 
wiiat  a  firm  commitment  is,  how  a 
community  would  evidence  it,  or  when 
the  commitment  is  expected.  Will  the 
chairman  assist  us  in  obtaining  fiu*- 
ther  clarification  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  this  point? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  committee  will 
be  pleased  to  be  of  assistance. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  the  time. 

That  answers  the  questions  that  I 
have  on  the  Public  Health  hospital 
section. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatks). 

Mr.  YA'TES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terior chapter  includes  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $871,327,000,  a 
transfer  of  $875  million,  and  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  of  $1,487,690,000, 
for  a  net  reduction  in  1981  appropri- 
ations of  $616,363,000.  "This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $223,563,000  more  than  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  biU  includes  $3,883,408,000  in 
1982  appropriations  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  This  is  the  1982 
budget  request  for  that  program.  The 
subcommittee  members  felt,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  this  program,  the 
administration  and  oil  suppliers 
should  know  how  much  money  is 
available  for  oil  purchases  for  the  Re- 
serve as  quicldy  as  possible.  'The  ad- 
ministration testified  that  if  this  infor- 
mation were  known  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  entering  into 
contracts  in  fiscal  1981  for  1982  deliv- 
ery at  a  lower  price  than  might  be  ob- 
tained if  negotiations  were  to  begin  in 
1982. 

The  administration  luul  proposed 
supplementals    of    $1,571,971,000    for 


fiscal  year  1981.  This  included 
$1,305,000,000  for  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve.  $152,800,000  for  forest 
fire  supplementals.  $62,542,000  for 
Forest  Service  road  construction,  and 
$7,400,000  to  initiate  a  royalty  ac- 
counting system  to  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  accurate  data  of  oil  royalties 
due  the  United  States  from  production 
on  Federal  and  Indian  lands. 

"The  committee  recommended  those 
supplementals  and  added  $15,900,000 
to  the  Forest  Service  for  roads  and 
trails  in  order  to  permit  salvage  of 
timber  damaged  by  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Saint  Helens  last  May. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  $875  million  be  transferred 
from  the  Solar  and  Conservation  Re- 
serve to  SPRO  for  oil  purchases.  This 
was  appropriated  in  the  1980  Interior 
appropriation  bill.  This  reduces 
budget  authority  by  the  amount  of 
the  transfer  and  has  no  impact  on  out- 
lays. 

The  committee  had  reconunended 
$1,610,000  for  work  associated  with  life 
estates  in  the  Navajo-Hopi  Joint  use 
area.  Information  has  been  provided 
to  the  subcommittee  that  none  of 
these  fimds  will  be  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  At  the  appropriate  time,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
BIA  appropriation  by  $1,610,000. 

"The  committee  also  recommends  $23 
million  for  construction  of  sanitation 
facilities  for  Indian  housing  units 
which  are  imder  construction  or 
planned  for  construction  by  BIA  and 
HUD  in  fiscal  year  1981.  but  without 
the  central  sanitation  facilities. 

Rescissions  of  $2,103,305,000  had 
been  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Of  these.  $1,718,624,000  were  in  energy 
programs  and  $362,948,000  were  in  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  programs. 
"The  committee  recommends  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  of  $1,316,781,000  in 
the  energy  area  and  $167,964,000  in 
the  Interior.  This  includes  two  rescis- 
sions not  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion which  were  initiated  by  the  sub- 
committee, one  for  $108  million  for 
the  payments-in-lieu-of-taxes  program 
and  one  for  $1,900,000  for  a  domestic 
water  pipeline  program  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  committee  rejected  rescissions 
for  the  urban  park  and  recreation  pro- 
gram, the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund,  the  historic  preservation  fund, 
and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
because  the  action  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration came  so  abruptly  that 
the  different  States  and  communities 
and  organizations  which  had  been 
counting  on  these  programs  did  not 
have  adequate  lead  time  to  prepare  for 
their  loss.  The  fact  that  States  and 
communities  are  on  different  fiscal 
years  and  have  different  obligation 
patterns  made  the  Impact  of  these  re- 
scissions very  uneven  and  inequitable 
in  their  application. 
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"The  President  proposed  rescissions 
of  $250  million  from  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  on  March  17. 
In  order  to  insure  that  those  funds 
would  be  available,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  froze  all  LWCF  obliga- 
tional  authority  on  February  18.  This 
meant  that  $42.2  million  in  State  as- 
sistance programs  was  frozen  but  not 
proposed  for  rescission.  It  meant  that 
$29.6  million  for  Federal  programs  was 
frozen  but  not  proposed  for  rescission. 

Today.  May  12.  almost  3  months 
after  the  funds  were  frozen,  they  have 
still  not  lieen  released  for  obllgatioiL 
This  action  by  the  Secretary  is  Just  as 
much  an  impoundment  as  the  pro- 
posed rescission.  This  is  an  abuse  of 
the  impoundment  authority  provided 
to  the  executive  branch  by  the  Budget 
Impoundment  Act  of  1974. 

Those  funds  reserved  but  not  pro- 
posed for  rescission  should  be  released 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
appropriated  without  fail.  Further, 
the  Secretary  and  OMB  should  pro- 
vide assurances  tiiat  this  type  of 
action  will  not  recur. 

EinaiGY  PROGHAM  RESCISSIONS 

"The  committee  recommends  the  pro- 
posed rescission  of  $300  million  for  en- 
gineering feasibility  studies  and  coop- 
erative agreements.  This  is  discussed 
at  page  144  of  the  report.  Over  100 
projects  had  already  been  funded  in 
the  summer  of  1980.  The  intent  of  the 
committee  in  providing  these  funds 
has  been  met.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion has  received  60  or  more  proposals 
for  their  review  and  possible  financing 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  has  re- 
ceived many  proposals  for  alcohol  fuel 
and  urban  waste  facilities. 

The  committee  recommends  deferral 
of  $60.5  million  for  fossil  energy  R.  &. 
D.  rather  a  $65.9  million  rescission  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

For  fossil  energy  construction  the 
committee  recommends  a  deferral  of 
$224.4  million  instead  of  a  rescission  of 
$246.9  million.  The  committee  does 
not  agree  that  liquefaction  demonstra- 
tion plants  should  be  financed  by  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  com- 
mittee in  establishing  the  Corporation 
was  to  encourage  commerical  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  $22.5  million  he  made 
available  for  the  SRC-1  demonstration 
program  in  1981  and  recommends  de- 
ferral of  $137.5  miUlon  until  1982. 

The  committee  also  recommends  de- 
ferral of  $44  million  for  a  high  Btu 
gasification  demonstration  to  permit 
the  groups  involved  in  the  project  to 
propose  satisfactory  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

"The  committee  also  recommends  a 
deferral  of  $45.4  million  for  a  medium 
Btu  gasification  demonstration  in 
Memphis  pending  review  of  the 
project  application  by  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 


For  energy  production,  demonstra- 
tion, and  distribution  the  committee 
recommends  a  deferral  of  $10.7  million 
Instead  of  a  rescission  of  $12.6  million. 
"The  rescission  rejected— $2,500,000— 
will  be  available  as  a  reserve  to  cover 
possible  defaults  from  loan  guarantee 
applications  for  coal  mines  and  coal 
preparation  facilities.  This  reserve 
would  cover  up  to  $21  million  in  loan 
guarantee  applications  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

For  energy  conservation  the  commit- 
tee recommends  deferral  of  $230.9  mil- 
lion instead  of  a  rescission  of  $306.0 
million.  For  the  State  and  local  con- 
servation program,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends deferral  of  $42,500,000 
rather  than  a  rescission  of  $99,950,000 
as  proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  will  leave  $140  miUion  for  1981 
and  the  committee  would  anticipate  a 
comparable  level  available  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

A  rescission  of  $7  million  for  the 
weatherizatlon  program  is  rejected  be- 
cause tills  program  is  already  running 
out  of  funds  in  some  localities  and  will 
run  out  of  funds  completely  during 
the  summer. 

For  economic  regulation  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  deferral  of  approxi- 
mately $62  million  rather  than  a  re- 
scission of  $39,167,000.  The  proposed 
rescission  was  based  on  the  announced 
intention  of  the  administration  not  to 
provide  a  prelmpiementation  gasoline 
rationing  plan.  Since  authority  for 
gasoline  rationing  expires  on  Septem- 
her  30,  1981,  and  there  are  not  efforts 
underway  to  extend  it,  the  committee 
agrees  that  there  is  no  point  in  tiaving 
the  funds  available.  "The  committee 
does  urge  the  administration  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  response  to  an  energy 
disruption  emergency  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  report  language  at  page  149  ex- 
presses the  committee's  concern  atraut 
the  Department's  proposed  reduction 
in  the  compliance  and  enforcement 
programs  of  the  economic  regulatory 
program.  Iliis  is  a  program  of  excep- 
tional importance  tliat  the  committee 
intends  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
in  fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to  continue 
vigorous  compliance  and  enforcement. 
Tlie  committee  expects  the  Depart- 
ment to  protect  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
by  taking  steps  to  collect  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  alleged  overcharges  and 
other  pricing  violations  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

A  rescission  of  $220.6  million  for  al- 
cohol and  biomass  fuels  is  recommend- 
ed in  lieu  of  $521.6  as  proposed  by  the 
President.  "The  funds  made  available 
by  this  action  would  be  adequate  to  es- 
tablish a  reserve  for  loan  giiarantees 
for  alcohol  and  biomass  fuel  produc- 
tion facilities  now  under  review  by  the 
Department.  Since  these  reserves 
would  not  be  used  unless  a  failure 


occiu-s,    there   should   be   no   outlay 
impact  from  the  committee  action. 

The  same  rationale  applies  to  a  re- 
scission of  $195,900,000  for  urban 
waste  instead  of  $218.9  as  proposed  by 
the  administration.  The  $23  million  re- 
tained by  committee  action  wiU  pro- 
vide a  reserve  to  cover  $67  million  of 
loan  guarantee  for  qualified  urban 
waste  energy  production  proposals. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1980  provided  that  syn- 
thetic fuels  production  fuiKls  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  on  June  30. 1981.  or 
whenever  the  Corporation  became 
operational.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  Corporation  would  become  oper- 
ational l>efore  June  30.  It  is  now  obvi- 
ous that  tills  will  not  be  the  case.  For 
that  reason  the  committee  recom- 
mends language  that  provides  for 
transfer  of  the  programs  to  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  when  it  be- 
comes operational  rather  than  on 
Jime  30. 

The  committee  has  developed  a 
sound,  balanced  recommendation.  I 
recommend  its  adoption  and  would 
urge  that  no  amendments  be  offered. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Bevill). 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
pointed  out  in  ctu4>ter  IV  of  the 
report.  HJl.  3512  provides  for  supple- 
mental i4>propriations  of  $219,720,000 
compared  to  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $234,460,000.  This  includes 
provision  in  title  n  for  pay  costs  of 
$63,720,000  compared  to  requests  of 
$78,460,000.  It  also  provides  for  rescis- 
sion of  $208,200,000  from  previously 
enacted  appropriations  compared  to 
the  administration  proposals  of 
$460,642,000,  and  rescission  of 
$1,254,045,000  in  contract  authority 
compsxed  to  the  administration's  re- 
duction of  $843,000,000.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  deferrals  totaling 
$298,317,000  compared  to  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  deferrals  of 
$45,800,000.  Htle  FV  would  continue 
funding  for  the  (Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  project  under 
the  terms  of  the  continuing  resolution 
pending  resolution  of  the  project 
status  in  authorizing  legislation. 

As  shown  on  page  109  of  the  report, 
the  bill  would  reduce  fiscal  year  1981 
outlays  by  $43,000,000  ctmipared  to 
the  administration  proposals. 

In  several  cases,  the  administration's 
proposals  to  rescind  funding  require 
action  by  legislative  committees  to 
change  existing  laws.  "The  subcommitr 
tee  recommendations  provide  for  de- 
ferrals rather  than  rescissions  in  these 
cases,  to  stop  the  obligation  of  fluids 
and  reduce  Federal  expenditures,  but 
give    Congress    the    opportimity    to 
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review  fiirther  these  reductions  In  con- 
necUon  with  the  1982  biU. 

In  chapter  IV  of  the  bill,  we  are  rec- 
ommending supplemental  appropri- 
ations of  $92,000,000  for  the  Depar^ 
ment  of  Elnerty  which  is  the  same  as 
the  request,  although  we  have  recom- 
mended some  changes  in  the  details. 
These  funds  are  needed  for  atomic 
energy  defense  activities,  and  to  offset 
a  shortfall  in  estimated  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  certain  products. 

The  admlnistratitm's  rescission  pro- 
posals for  the  Department  of  Energy 
reflected  program  increases  of 
$73,934,000  and  decreases  of 
$342,076,000,  for  a  net  reduction  of 
$168,142,000.  The  biU  provides  for  re- 
scission of  $80,412,000  and  deferral  of 
$215,517,000  in  order  to  give  the  legis- 
lative committees  adequate  time  to 
recommend  appropriate  changes. 
These  deferrals  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  appropri- 
ations. We  are  also  recommending  re- 
scission of  $1,254,045,000  in  contract 
authority  for  which  no  rescission  pro- 
posal was  received  although  adminis- 
tration budget  documents  indicate  an 
intended  reduction  of  $843,000,000. 

H.R.  3512  provides  for  the  disap- 
proval of  a  proposed  deferral  of 
$10,000,000  from  atomic  energy  de- 
fense activities.  This  deferral  involves 
a  small  saving  which  would  be  very 
disruptive  to  the  program  and  ulti- 
mately more  costly.  Accordingly,  we 
have  recommended  that  this  deferral 
be  disapproved.  To  offset  any  fiscal 
impact,  we  have  recommended  defer- 
rals in  other  accounts  which  are  con- 
sidered to  have  far  less  programmatic 
impact.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  written  us  in 
suiK>ort  of  this  action. 

The  bill  provides  $64  million  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  emergency  flood 
control  work  and  extraordinary  main- 
tenance requirements  as  requested  by 
the  administration.  This  includes  $35 
million  to  offset  a  shortfall  in  funding 
emergency  work  resulting  from  the 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  in  Wash- 
ington, and  $14  million  to  pay  back 
funds  borrowed  from  other  projects 
for  emergency  dredging  along  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  necessitated  by  Hurri- 
cane Allen.  It  also  includes  $15  million 
for  additional  dredging  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  during 
low  water  conditions  experienced  this 
past  winter. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
$1.3  million  to  the  water  and  power  re- 
sources service  general  investigations 
program  from  the  construction  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  would  provide  for 
installation  of  a  second  wind  turbine 
generator  at  Medicine  Bow,  Wyo.,  as 
part  of  the  wind  hydroelectric  energy 
project.  This  unit  would  be  furnished 
by  the  DOE  and  NASA  in  exchange 
for  wind  program  technical  data,  engi- 
neering services,  and  test  data. 


The  subcommittee  recommendation 
rescinds  $10,000,000  for  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  and  reallo- 
cates staff  internally  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  license  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  provisions  of  House 
Report  97-29  continue  to  apply  in 
reipuxi  to  the  rescission  and  other  mat- 
ters in  H.R.  3512.  Currently,  there  are 
12  nuclear  powerplants  that  will  be 
finished  in  1981  and  1982  but  will  not 
be  licensed  because  the  NRC  will  not 
have  completed  either  its  staff  work  or 
its  public  hearings  on  these  plants. 
The  impact  on  electric  ratepayers  win 
be  nearly  $3  billion.  These  steps  by 
the  committee  will  have  no  impact  on 
nuclear  safety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  3  years, 
a  major  problem  has  been  allowed  to 
develop  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  that  potentially  affects 
everybody  that  pays  an  electric  bill  in 
this  country.  This  problem  is  the  fail- 
ure to  license  nuclear  powerplants  at 
the  time  they  complete  construction 
so  that  they  may  provide  electricity. 
This  has  come  aliout  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  some  past,  some  continuing. 
The  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island  has 
been  used  as  an  excuse  by  the  NRC 
for  more  than  2  years  now.  Unresolved 
safety  matters  and  the  question  of 
"how  safe  is  safe  enough"  persist  in 
the  minds  of  many  as  adequate  reason 
not  to  proceed  with  nuclear  licensing, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  total  of  more 
than  70  nuclear  powerplants  have  op- 
erated safely  for  a  total  of  1.600  reac- 
tor-years without  a  single  loss  of  life 
due  to  nuclear  cause  in  the  utility  in- 
diistry. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
the  excuses  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  can  use  have  run  out.  In 
1981  and  1982,  11  nuclear  plants  will 
complete  construction  and  meet  all 
NRC  safety  criteria  but  wUl  not  be 
granted  an  operating  license  because 
the  NRC  has  either  failed  to  complete 
the  staff  reviews  necessary  or  the 
public  hearings  conducted  by  the  NRC 
will  not  be  completed.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  these  plants,  which  have 
been  under  construction  for  10  years 
or  more,  have  been  constructed  imder 
NRC  supervision  and  inspection  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  construction  permit 
granted  by  the  NRC  and  after  a  de- 
tailed and  stringent  supplemental 
safety  evaluation  report  and  environ- 
mental impact  statement  prepared  by 
the  independent  NRC  staff,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards has  reviewed  it,  there  still  are 
people  who  choose  to  delay  licensing 
through  a  variety  of  procedural  steps 
at  the  hearing  stage  that  are  intended 
only  to  obstruct  the  licensing  process 
rather  than  improve  the  safety  of  the 
plants  themselves.  This  delaying  proc- 
ess was  recognized  by  the  NRC  Special 
Inquiry  Group  in  its  report  to  the 
Commissioners  on  Three  Mile  Island 
(1979): 


We  have  no  Ulusiona  about  the  fact  that 
the  "hidden  acenda"  of  many  intervenors 
who  oatenaibly  preu  numerous  technical 
poinU  is  really  to  stop  the  plant  from  being 
built  by  causing  protracted  delay  in  the  li- 
censing process.  We  recognize  that  citizen 
and  public  interest  groups  generally  have 
not  been  and  will  not  be  Interested  in  very 
many  genuine  technical  reactor  safety 
issues,  particularly  in  individual  licensing 
proceedings. 

Because  the  NRC  has  failed  to  allo- 
cate sufficient  staff  to  the  licensing  ac- 
tivity, the  committee  directed  that  suf- 
ficient staff  be  committed  to  this  proc- 
ess. In  addition,  since  the  Commission 
has  failed  to  provide  adequate  guid- 
ance to  the  Atomic  Safety  Licensing 
Board  and  its  hearing  panels,  the  com- 
mittee in  H.R.  3400  proposed  three 
general  provisions  Intended  to  better 
focus  the  scope  of  the  public  hearings 
on  genuine  substantive  and  environ- 
mental issues.  These  provisions  would 
have  eliminated  duplicative  and  re- 
dundant consideration  at  the  operat- 
ing level  hearing  stage  of  issues  al- 
ready resolved,  would  have  raised  the 
tlireshold  for  admission  of  contentions 
by  intervenors  and  would  have  limited 
the  ability  of  hearing  examiners  to 
raise  issues  not  placed  in  contention 
by  intervenors.  Each  of  these  were 
contained  in  a  report  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  dated  March 
12,  1981,  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  need  for  reforms  such 
as  these  were  examined  in  detailed 
hearings  conducted  by  the  committee. 
The  Commission  itself  recognizing  this 
problem  of  hearing  delays,  has  under 
consideration  rule  changes  similar  in 
nature  to  several  of  the  committee's 
legislative  proposals. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  felt 
it  was  essential  to  proceed  expeditious- 
ly with  these  changes  in  light  of  the 
seriousness  of  delays  and  the  potential 
$3  billion  annual  cost  that  will  contin- 
ue through  1982  due  to  the  aljsence  of 
operating  licenses  for  11  impacted 
plants.  Furthermore,  the  record  of  the 
authorizing  committees  in  reporting 
legislation  and  getting  it  finally  signed 
into  law  has  been  spotty.  The  fiscal 
year  1980  NRC  authorization  was  not 
signed  into  law  until  9  months 
through  that  fiscal  year.  The  NRC  au- 
thorization for  the  current  fiscal  year 
has  not  been  reported  out  of  the 
House  committee.  8  months  through 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  markup  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982-83  authorization  was  recent- 
ly canceled.  The  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  reported  H.R.  2330 
without  any  proposals  to  address  li- 
censing delays.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  the  committee  proposed 
three  limiting  provisions  legislation  to 
address  this  critical  issue. 

In  testimony  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Chairman  Dikgell  of  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Ottinger  agreed  to  hold  a 
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markup  of  the  NRC  authorization  by 
May  27.  1981,  for  fiscal  year  1982-83 
and  Mr.  OrmroBR  committed  before 
the  Rule's  Committee  to  support  the 
Broyhill  amendment  on  interim  licens- 
ing. It  is  presumed  this  also  represent- 
ed a  commitment  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Dihgkll  to  actually 
report  out  legislation  so  that  the 
House  may  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  licensing  delays  in  a  timely 
fashion  consistent  with  the  urgency  of 
the  problem.  Chairman  Udall  further 
informed  the  Rules  Committee  that 
he  intended  to  report  legislation  to  ad- 
dress overall  nuclear  policy  and  allow 
the  House  to  consider  it.  These  steps 
would  partially  address  the  licensing 
delay  problem. 

In  view  of  the  commitments  made  by 
the  chairmen  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  substantively  address  and 
report  legislation  in  the  time  period 
proposed,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee acted  to  withdraw  its  provisions 
from  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations and  Rescission  Act.  The  com- 
mittee Intends  to  carefully  monitor 
progress  in  this  area  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  propose  measures  at  any  time 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  NRC  con- 
ducts its  responsibilities,  including  its 
licensing  responsibilities,  in  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  manner. 

The  committee  recommends  a  com- 
bined rescission  and  deferral  of  $40 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  in- 
stead of  the  $120  milUon  rescission 
and  deferral  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  objective  is  to  phase  down 
the  ARC  gradually,  rather  than  cut  it 
off  entirely.  This  wiU  allow  the  con- 
gressional authorizing  committees  the 
opportunity  to  consider  changes  that 
may  be  needed  in  the  ARC  program 
and  will  allow  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments time  to  assume  part  of  the 
ARC'S  funding  responsibility. 

The  nuijor  issue  before  the  commit- 
tee for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori- 
ty is  the  proposed  coal  gasification 
plant  planned  by  TV  A.  The  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  rescind  $177  mil- 
lion—all remaining  funds  from  the 
plant.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion agrees  to  rescind  about  half  of 
these  funds,  or  $85  million  and  pro- 
vides $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
An  additional  $42  million  is  deferred 
until  fiscal  year  1982.  These  fimds  will 
l>e  used  to  continue  detailed  design, 
site  preparation  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment. All  additional  fimding  will  be 
provided  by  private  sector  sources.  All 
Federal  funding  provided— a  total  of 
$125  million— will  be  paid  back  from 
revenues  first  before  any  other  costs 
are  paid  off.  It  is  essential  to  proceed 
with  this  plant  because  it  will  be  the 
first  and  largest  commercial-size  coal 
gasification  facility  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  rescission 
of   $500,000   as   a   general   reduction 


from  TVA  as  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

ISx.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

In  the  rescissions  or  deferrals  for 
contracts,  are  there  any  rescissions  or 
deferrals  on  matters  or  projects  that 
have  already  been  let  out. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Yes.  That  is  why  the 
Appropriations  Committee  took  the 
position  that  it  did.  Where  there  were 
rescissions  requested  but  obligations 
pending,  we  substituted  deferrals  for 
rescissions. 

In  other  words,  there  are  enough  de- 
ferrals to  at  least  take  care  of  obliga- 
tions that  the  Government  may  be 
committed  to,  not  just  cut  the  money 
off  and  leave  those  Itemis  hanging. 

This  also  gives  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees the  opportunity  to  act  on 
these  matters,  so  that  they  will  get 
input  into  these  decisions. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  that  is  the  situation  in  all  chap- 
ters in  the  bill? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  can  say  only  that  it  is 
the  fact  in  chapter  4  wliich  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  deals 
with. 

Mr.  ROEItlER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  ask  if  I  imderstand  correctly, 
the  gentleman  refers.  I  thinlt.  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  general 
administration  addition  of  $41  million 
there.  That  is  not  an  addition  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  That  is  to  make  up  a 
shortfall  in  sales.  Would  the  gentle- 
man explain  that  again? 

Mr.  BEIVILL.  Yes.  there  was  a  short- 
fall in  revenues  which  are  applied  to 
offset  these  costs.  We  had  a  cancella- 
tion of  a  sale  of  some  special  nuclear 
material  that  we  thought  would  go 
through.  It  did  not  and  we  did  not  get 
that  money.  Also,  there  was  a  labor 
dispute  at  the  "N"  reactor,  resulting  in 
a  revenue  loss  of  $24.6  million. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairmah.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not 
true  that  this  supplemental  increases 
the  money  si>ent  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  overhead  and  adminis- 
trative costs  by  $41  million? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. However  it  merely  restores  these 
functions  to  the  levels  provided  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  bill.  Otherwise,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  these 
functions,  even  at  the  reduced  levels 
being  proposed  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Air.  Lujan). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  later 
on  regarding  the  rescission  on  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  taxes. 

On  page  57  of  the  bill  there  is  $108 
million  rescission  for  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  Now  this  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  is  considered  sometimes  to  be  a 
western  issue.  But  let  me  tell  the 
members  of  this  Committee  that  every 
one  of  the  50  States  receives  some 
money  under  this  program.  The  ra- 
tionale under  which  this  rescission  is 
Iseing  promoted  is  that  because  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  the  income  to  the 
States  will  increase  substantially. 

The  Income  to  the  States  has  in- 
creased by  about  10  percent  so  that  if 
we  were  being  logical  we  would  take  10 
percent  off  the  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes. 

This  particular  rescission  was  not 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
They  talked  about  looking  at  the  pro- 
gram for  1982.  But  for  1981.  the  need 
continued  to  be  there.  There  are  cities 
and  counties  in  every  single  State  that 
receive  money  from  this  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  make  the  recommenda- 
tion for  rescission  during  1981.  They 
were  making  recommendations  for 
1982  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Jumped  the  gun  and  said,  if  they 
are  looking  at  it  for  1982.  we  might  as 
well  move  right  on  ahead  with  1961. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  include  this  rescission  at  this  time. 

There  are  some  counties  in  my  State 
that  count  on  pajnnent  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  30  to  40  percent  of  their  entire 
budget.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  my 
State.  Most  of  the  cities  and  counties 
that  receive  payment  in  lieu  of  the 
taxes  are  in  the  same  predicament. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  State-by-State  list  which 
demonstrates  my  point. 
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Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  centleinan  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

While  I  have  sympathy  with  the 
gentleman's  position  as  regards  the 
payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  Federal 
lands  in  the  gentleman's  area  of  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the 
grave  inequity  that  exists  because  we 
have  similar  situations  in  my  State  for 
which  there  is  no  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  msule. 

D  1330 

One  particiilar  problem  in  the  New 
York  City  area  is  that  we  have  a  great 
many  foreign  consulates  and  proper- 
ties that  are  exempt  from  taxation 
only  because  of  national  policies,  and 
we  have  been  seeking  for  many  years 
to  get  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  for 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  object  to  the  in- 
equity of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  huge  payments  to  Western 
States  to  compensate  for  holdings  of 
tax-exempt  public  lands,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government 
neglects  to  compensate  other  areas  of 
the  counrtry  In  which  Federal  activi- 
ties severely  deplete  dwindling  munici- 
pal tax  bases.  For  one  example,  many 
tocoOiUes  in  the  United  States— the 
heaviest  concentration  of  which  are  in 
the  Northeast— are  financially  bur- 
dened with  a  great  number  of  tax- 
exempt  properties  owned  by  foreign 
representatives  living  in  the  United 
States.  These  local  governments  are 
being  asked  to  pay  the  cost  of  services 
rendered  to  tax-exempt  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  without 
any  compensation  from  the  Federal 


Oovemment  which  has  provided  this 
tax-free  privilege  to  these  foreign  rep- 
resentatives. 

In  the  city  of  New  RocheUe.  N.Y.. 
which  is  located  in  my  congrenional 
district,  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
properties  located  in  that  city  exempt 
because  of  foreign  diplomatic  owner- 
ship is  $943,050  which  represents  a 
rather  significant  portion  of  New  Ro- 
cheUe's  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$390,404,777.  If  taxes  were  being  levied 
on  these  properties.  New  Rochelle 
would  receive  an  additional  $41,216  to 
finance  its  essential  services.  The 
school  district  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $66,334  and  Westchester 
County  would  collect  an  added 
$18,700.  Similar  losses  exist  through- 
out my  district. 

I  have  Joined  my  colleoigue  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lcirr)  in  sponsoring 
legislation,  the  Real  Property  Tax 
Compensation  Act  of  1981,  which  di- 
recte  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  municiptdities  like  New  Ro- 
chelle an  equal  amount  of  the  real 
property  tax  revenue  that  the  commu- 
nity would  have  received  during  the 
previous  calendar  year  had  these  taxes 
been  collected. 

This  same  reimbursement  principle 
for  tax-exempt  properties  which  we 
are  proposing  in  this  legislation  and 
which  exists  with  regard  to  payments 
in  lieu  of  taxes  for  Federal  land  hold- 
ings should  also  be  applied  to  Federal 
office  buildings,  post  office  buildings, 
and  other  tax-exempt  installations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  drafting  legislation  to 
revise  the  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
program.  I  intend  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues to  assure  that  the  compensa- 
tion principle  which  exists  for  Federal 
lands  is  equitably  applied  to  all  prop- 
erties, buildings,  and  installations 
which  are  tax  exempt  as  a  result  of  an 
action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  DicKiifson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  yielding  this  time. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misimderstood  in 
my  remarks  by  anyone  thinking  that  I 
am  taking  to  task  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  I  have 
been  disturbed  over  instances  of  by- 
passing the  authorization  process 
when  considering  annual  appropri- 
ations legislation  on  the  floor,  report- 
edly in  the  interest  of  expediency. 

I  really  think  this  comes  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  not  the  various 
legislative  committees,  that  seek  this 
process.  While  admittedly  this  has 
been  infrequent  In  the  area  of  nation- 
al defense,  it  is  disturbing  to  witness 
yet  another  example  of  granting  a  rule 
waiving  the  requirements  of  section 
138.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  attendant  House  rule,  which  re- 


quire that  defense  04>propriatlons  be 
preceded  by  authorization  legislation. 

In  considering  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Department  of  Defense  supplemental 
authorization  request,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  several  sub- 
committees devoted  considerable  time 
to  a  review  of  the  programs  and  to 
markup  sessions  in  order  to  report  the 
supplemental  request  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. Indeed,  on  April  24  abetter  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  myself  was  sent 
to  the  Rules  Committee  requesting  a 
hearing  in  order  to  get  a  rule  to  come 
to  the  floor  for  our  supplemental  bill. 
In  1959  the  Congress.  In  its  wisdom, 
enacted  Into  law  the  requirement  that 
no  fimds  may  be  appropriated  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  obligated  or  expended  in  sev- 
eral areas  unless  funds  therefor  have 
been  specifically  authorized  by  law.  At 
that  time  the  Congress  considered  it 
necessary  that  not  Just  one,  but  two 
congressional  committees  in  the  House 
each  year  review  the  ever-increasing 
requests  for  weapons  sjrstems  with 
their  mounting  cost  and  complexity. 
In  my  view,  over  the  years  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  requiring  annual  au- 
thorization prior  to  appropriations  has 
been  proven  and  additional  authoriza- 
tion requirements  have  been  mandat- 
ed in  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  need 
for  enacting  the  supplemental  legisla- 
tion in  a  timely  fashion,  and  I  certain- 
ly support  the  President's  efforts  to 
enhance  our  military  posture  and 
readiness.  However,  I  trust  this  incli- 
nation to  overlook  the  authorization 
process  will  be  reversed  with  the  onset 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  military  appro- 
priations legislation.  We  must  return 
to  the  traditional  but  necessary  order 
of  handling  Department  of  Defense 
annual  authorization  legislation  on 
the  floor  if  we  expect  the  oversight 
process  to  function  effectively  in  con- 
sidering aimual  military  budgets  that 
soon  could  approach  half  a  trillion  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

!i«r.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Ji4r.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  House  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  that  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  gentleman.  I 
think  we  are  in  danger  here  of,  rather 
than  an  expediency 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  recognize  that  there 
are  times  that  this  would  be  the  expe- 
dient way  of  handling  a  matter,  and 
we  have  always  cooperated.  But,  in  the 
last  few  years  it  has  become  more 
than  a  mere  emergency  handling  of 
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the  situation.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 100  percent. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, and  let  me  Just  say  that  some- 
times there  are  urgent  situations  that 
might  require  exceptional  handling, 
but  I  would  submit  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  had  finished  the  hearings  and  sub- 
mitted a  letter  requesting  a  hearing  on 
the  24th  of  last  month.  There  would 
have  been  ample  time  in  the  meantime 
for  our  authorization  bill  to  be  consid- 
ered and  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Blr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  ftilly  agree 
with  him  that  there  should  be  au- 
thorizations, and  it  is  only  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  and  the  fact 
that  the  continuing  resolution  runs 
out  June  5.  Normally  we  do  not  mark 
up  our  appropriation  bill  imtil  the 
gentleman's  Armed  Services  authoriza- 
tion biU  has  passed  the  Hotise  because 
we  feel  that  we  need  the  authorization 
guidelines.  In  working  on  the  pending 
appropriations  supplemental,  we  did 
take  into  consideration  much  of  the 
work  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
the  gentlemen  in  the  well  have  done 
and  tried  to  stay  within  those  guide- 
lines as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. As  I  said  at  the  Inception,  this  is 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee rather  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  we  did  act  in  a  timely 
manner  and  it  could  have  been  han- 
dled and  could  have  been  handled 
prior  to  the  appropriations  process  if 
the  Rules  Committee  had  seen  fit  to 
do  so.  We  were  not  negligent;  we  were 
not  late.  We  were  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  do  so,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  do  not  see  a  repeat  of  this  in 
the  future  as  appropriations  bills  come 
up.  because  without  the  authorization, 
we  have  got  to  get  a  waiver,  which  was 
granted  in  this  case,  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield  further.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman's  bill  would  reach  the 
floor  before  we  go  to  conference  so 
that  we  will  have  those  guidelines  at 
that  time.  I  hope  that  the  regular 
order  will  be  followed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  biU. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  finished  the 
markup  today. 

-Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  reluctant  support  of  this  sup- 
plemental bill.  It  is  a  very  strange  sup- 
plemental. We  have  13  subcommittees 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Twelve  of  those  subcommittees  were 
asked  to  rescind  $12  billion  previously 
provided.  In  our  Subcommittee  on  De- 


fense Appropriations  we  were  asked  to 
increase  the  1981  budget  by  $12  bU- 
llon. 

In  the  Defense  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee. We  carefully  went  over  it  line 
by  line,  and  were  able  to  save  $1.7  bil- 
lion. I  believe  we  could  possibly  have 
done  more  if  more  time  had  been  allot- 
ted to  us.  but  we  bring  to  you  a  bill 
today  in  which  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate $10.7  billion  in  the  supplemen- 
tal We  have  made  reductions  of  $1.7 
billion,  and  we  believe  those  cuts  in  no 
way  affect  our  military  readiness  or  in 
no  way  affect  training.  The  reductions 
have  been  taken  in  areas  where  there 
was  either  waste  or  overestimation  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

So.  we  believe  this  is  a  good  bill  on 
balance.  I  would  further  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  supplemental  because 
the  other  12  subcommittees  have  care- 
fully looked  at  the  rescissions.  Most  of 
the  rescissions  are  less  than  those  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  If  this 
bUl  is  not  passed,  then  the  deeper  cuts 
proposed  by  the  administration  would 
go  into  effect. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  col- 
leagues how  the  funds  for  the  F-15  or 
F-16  aircraft  could  be  used.  Funds  in 
this  Defense  Department  bill  are 
solely  for  the  \3J&.  Air  Force's  use.  The 
P-15's  and  P-16'8  will  be  solely  for  our 
Air  Force  use. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Traxleb). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
chmiter  VI  includes  rescissions,  sup- 
plementals  and  deferrals  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  some  of  the  independ- 
ent  agencies  that  are  part  of  the  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriations 
bill.      

The  HUD  subcommittee  considered 
an  administration  request  to  rescind 
$7,441,200,031  in  various  programs.  We 
reocnunended  the  rescission  of 
$7.459,168.747— or  about  $18  million 
more  than  the  administration  pro- 
posed. 

The  administration  also  proposed  a 
total  of  $1,421,057,000  in  program  sup- 
plemental mipropriations  for  this 
chapter.  After  a  number  of  selected  in- 
creases and  decreases,  we  are  recom- 
mending $1,454,057,000.  or  an  increase 
of  $33  million. 

In  the  area  of  deferrals,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  deferrals  totaling 
$230  million.  The  committee  has  al- 
lowed deferrals  totaling  $102,528,000 
and  has  overturned  approximately 
$118  million  of  deferrals  primarily  in 
the  area  of  veterans  medical  and  con- 
struction programs. 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mended a  pay  cost  amount  of 
$349.693.000— or  an  increase  of  $34.6 
million  above  the  $315  million  request. 


Again,  this  increase  was  primarily  the 
result  of  ourtion  taken  in  connection 
with  veterans  medical  care. 

In  total,  then,  the  HUD  subcommit- 
tee has  recommended  99  percent  of 
the  rescissions,  deferrals,  aiul  supple- 
mentals  proposed  by  the  President. 
Therefore.  Mr.  CHialrman,  I  think  we 
can  be  certain  and  I  think  everybody 
here  can  be  certain  that  as  far  as  the 
HUD  chmjter  of  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned—we  are  clearly  within  the  as- 
sunu>tions  of  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Bfr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  exptCBB  my  disappointment  over  the 
fact  that  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
accede  to  our  request  to  provide  the 
kind  of  rule  that  would  permit  us  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  the  payment-in-lieu  of  taxes 
provision  enacted  in  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  long  time  vmoo- 
nent  of  the  payment-in-lieu  of  taxes 
program,  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  efforts  in 
conference  committee  to  restore  $108 
million  to  the  PILT  program  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  Congress  odready 
^proved  the  $108  million  for  the 
PILT  program  as  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  that  the 
Reagan  administration  did  not  request 
any  rescission  for  this  amount 

As  a  member  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  payment-in-lieu 
of  taxes  program  enacted  in  1976, 1  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  our  ccnnmitment  to 
the  local  units  of  government  which 
depend  on  this  program  for  their  gen- 
eral fund  operating  expenditures. 

As  you  may  know,  the  concept 
behind  the  payments-in-lieu  of  taxes 
program  is  that  local  units  of  govern- 
ment should  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues  due  to  the  Federal 
ownership  of  land  and  the  burden  of 
providing  services  to  these  lands  such 
as  fire,  police,  tmd  roads. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  PILT  program 
have  not  changed  and  the  program 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
programs  ever  enacted  by  Congress. 
PILT  payments  are  made  directly  to 
the  local  units  of  government  and,  as 
such,  represent  an  important  revenue- 
sharing  concept.  At  a  time  whoi  this 
administration  is  cutting  bureaucratic 
and  regulatory  inefficiency  and  fight- 
ing the  battle  against  inflation  and 
balanced  budgets,  we  cannot  Justify 
cutting  a  program  which  (^crates  with 
less  than  1  percent  overhead,  no  red- 
Xxpe,  and  with  local  ccmtroL  Many  of 
our  counties,  particulouiy  in  the  West, 
have  very   large  Federal   land  hold- 
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ings— as  much  as  40-60  percent  of 
their  land.  In  an  era  of  escalating  costs 
of  providing  services  to  these  lands 
such  as  fire,  police,  and  roads,  the 
burden  of  these  Federal  lands  is  intol- 
erable. 

To  arbitrarily  cut  off  payments  to 
our  counties  at  this  time  would  not  be 
responsible  legislative  action.  The 
fiscal  year  is  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
way  over,  and  many  of  our  counties 
have  completed  the  budgetary  process 
for  flscal  year  1981.  basing  their  ex- 
penditures on  previously  committed 
PILT  payments.  These  counties  have 
no  lower  levels  of  government  with 
whom  to  share  the  fiscal  burden  if 
PILT  payments  are  suddenly  termi- 
nated. 

PILT  is  a  Federal  program  which  op- 
erates at  the  local  level.  It  is  not  a  cat- 
egorical grant  program,  but  a  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to 
pay  property  taxes  on  its  land  hold- 
ings. It  is  essential  that  we  honor  our 
commitment  to  this  program  and  it  is 
toward  this  effort  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  work  with  the  other  body  in 
restoring  the  original  fimding  levels 
for  this  worthwhile  program. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Bflr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
chapter  II  of  this  bill  was  developed 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Justice.  State,  and  Related  Agencies, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  The 
full  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved our  rec<Hnmendatlons  and  I  ask 
the  House  to  do  likewise. 

In  this  chapter  of  the  bill.  Members 
will  notice  that  the  administration  re- 
quested rescissions  totaling  about  $484 
million,  and  new  obligational  authori- 
ty of  $296  million.  We  turned  down 
about  $191.3  million  of  the  rescissions, 
but  we  offset  most  of  that  in  this 
manner 

We  found  new  things  to  rescind  that 
they  did  not  ask  for.  $92.9  million;  and 
we  reduced  their  supplemental  re- 
quests by  $68.5  million,  so  that  in  the 
end  we  have  reached  a  reasonable  ac- 
commodation, I  think  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  84  percent  of  the 
total  requests.  But.  we  did  it  by 
making  some  shifts  to  a  combination 
of  programs  that  I  think  will  better 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  rescissions  that  we 
turned  down  were  in  EDA,  where  we 
found  that  moral  commitments  were 
made,  and  they  would  have  to  be  vio- 
lated. We  did  not  think  that  was  right. 
and  so  we  have  listed  in  the  committee 
report  those  projects  for  which  we 
found  that  moral  commitments  for 
funding  had  been  made.  The  list  also 
includes  the  amount  for  each  project. 
EDA  is  expected  to  provide  those  ap- 
plicants and  those  local  communities 
the  funds  to  go  ahead  with  those  proj- 
ects. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  State  Subcommittee  consid- 
ered requests  which  would  provide  for 
a  net  decrease  in  budget  authority  of 
$187.9  million  for  these  departments 
and  agencies.  This  figure  is  comprised 
of  requests  for  new  budget  authority 
of  $103.4  million  in  program  supple- 
mentals  and  $192.6  million  In  pay  sup- 
plementals,  and  requests  for  rescission 
of  enacted  budget  authority  of  $483.9 
million.  The  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation would  provide  for  a  net  de- 
crease in  budget  authority  of  $158.2 
million.  This  figure  includes  new 
budget  authority  of  $59.8  million  for 
program  supplementals  and  $167.6 
miUlon  for  pay  supplementals.  and  re- 
scissions of  budget  authority  totaling 
$385.6  miUion.  Thus,  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommendations  would  provide 
for  a  net  decrease  in  budget  authority 
for  these  departments  and  agencies 
which  is  $29.7  million  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration's requests.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  considered  requests 
for  transfers  of  previously  enacted  ap- 
propriations totaling  $29.6  million  for 
program  supplementals  and  $7.8  mil- 
lion for  pay  supplementals.  The  sub- 
committee recommends  transfers  of 
$46  million  and  $17.5  million  for  these 
items  respectively.  The  subcommittee 
also  considered  requests  for  deferrals 
of  previously  appropriated  funds  total- 
ing $257.9  million.  The  subcommittee 
recommends  approval  of  $142.4  million 
of  these  proposed  deferrals  and  disap- 
proval of  $129.6  million. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  the  highlights  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

raOGRAM  SUPPLKMKRTALS 

The  subcommittee  considered  re- 
quests for  new  budget  authority  for 
program  supplementals  totaling  $103.4 
million.  The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $59.8  million  in  new 
budget  authority  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $43.6  million  or  about  42  percent 
from  requests.  The  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  includes 
$24.2  million  to  cover  the  remaining 
costs  of  processing  the  1980  £>ecetmial 
Census.  $15.4  miUion  for  continuation 
of  criminal  justice  statistical  programs 
at  maintenance  level,  and  approxi- 
mately $7  million  for  various  fisheries 
support  programs  In  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
The  proposed  reduction  of  $43.6  mil- 
lion includes  $35  million  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  subcommittee 
recommends  that  $35.1  million  uf  the 
supplemental  requirements  for  the 
Department,  which  include  overseas 
wage  and  price  increases  and  cost-of- 
living  and  comparability  adjustments, 
be  financed  from  the  funds  already 
appropriated  in  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1981  Appropriation  Act,  but  withheld 
from  obligation  due  to  the  2-percent 
reduction  for  the  Department  in  that 
act.  In  addition,  the  subcommittee  rec- 


ommends a  reduction  of  $3.8  million 
associated  with  new  allowances  and 
benefits  authorized  under  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  The  subcommittee 
has  included  funds  in  the  bill  for 
danger  pay  and  special  incentive  pay, 
but  feels  that  the  other  new  allow- 
ances and  benefits  can  be  deferred 
until  fiscal  year  1982.  In  addition,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  approved  the 
request  of  the  International  Commu- 
nication Agency  for  $11.9  million  to 
liquidate  outstanding  obligations  of 
the  International  Media  Guarantee 
Fund.  Because  these  funds  represent 
what  is  essentially  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  between  two  Government 
agencies,  the  subcommittee  did  not  ap- 
prove the  request  for  new  budget  au- 
thority, but  instead  included  language 
in  the  biU  which  would  fully  cancel 
the  debt.  Including  the  notes  outstand- 
ing and  all  accrued  interest. 

PAY  BUrPLmXinALS 

The  subcommittee  considered  re- 
quests for  new  budget  authority  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  of  $192.6  million. 
The  subcommittee  recommends  a  total 
of  $167.6  million  for  increased  pay 
costs,  a  reduction  of  $25  mlUion  or 
about  14  percent  from  the  requests. 
These  reductions  are  scattered 
throughout  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  subcomnalttee's  Ju- 
risdiction and  reflect  absorption  of  the 
cost-of-living  increases  that  were 
granted  to  Federal  employees  earlier 
this  year. 

RESCISSIONS 

The  subcommittee  considered  re- 
quests to  rescind  budget  authority  to- 
taling $483.9  million  and  recommends 
that  $292.6  million  of  this  amount  be 
rescinded.  The  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendation includes  basically  all  of  the 
administration's  requests  for  rescis- 
sions for  these  departments  and  agen- 
cies except  for  $161  million  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion $12.9  million  for  the  public  tele- 
communications facilities  grants  pro- 
gram and  $17.3  million  for  various 
weather,  fisheries,  and  environmental 
programs  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  With  re- 
spect to  EDA,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends a  rescission  of  $181,350,000, 
thereby  making  available  $161  million 
of  the  $342,350,000  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion. The  $161  million  includes  $140 
million  in  "moral  commitments"  for 
projects  tentatively  approved  before 
the  rescission  proposal  was  submitted 
and  $21  million  for  grants  to  substate 
planning  districts.  With  respect  to  the 
public  telecommunications  facilities 
program,  the  subcommittee  recom- 
mends a  rescission  of  $12.9  million 
which  is  50  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  $93 
million  in  additional  rescissions  which 
were  not  requested  by  the  administra- 
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tion.  This  amount  includes  $84  million 
for  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations in  the  Department  of 
State,  which  represents  the  fourth 
quarter  payment  for  calendar  year 
1981  of  U.8.-a8sessed  contributions  to 
most  international  organizations 
except  the  Inter-American  organiza- 
tions which  would  be  permitted  to  go 
forward.  The  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
request  proposed  a  reduction  in  these 
payments  as  the  first  step  In  a  4-year 
process  which  wotild  change  the 
timing  of  these  payments  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  budgetary  require- 
ments. The  subcommittee  believes 
that  this  4-year  process  can  be  acceler- 
ated and  therefore  recommends  the 
$84  million  rescission  for  this  program 
in  the  accompanying  bllL  The  subcom- 
mittee also  recommends  an  additional 
rescission  of  $8.9  million  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting.  The 
$8.9  million  represents  the  projected 
gain  from  purchases  of  foreign  curren- 
cies for  RFE/RL  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  fiscal  year  1981.  Since 
these  funds  cannot  be  used  for  pro- 
gram purposes  under  current  law.  the 
subcommittee  is  recommending  that 
they  be  rescinded. 

TRANSrERS  OF  FUNDS 

The  subcommittee  considered  re- 
quests for  transfers  of  funds  for  pro- 
gram supplementals  of  $29.6  million 
and  recommends  transfers  of  $46  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  The  increase  of 
$16.4  miUion  above  the  budget  request 
in  funds  recommended  for  transfer  is 
mainly  due  to  the  transfer  of  funds 
that  were  withheld  from  obligation 
due  to  the  2-percent  reduction  for  the 
State  Department  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Appropriation  Act.  These  trans- 
ferred funds  will  offset  the  request  for 
new  budget  authority  to  finance  sup- 
plemental requirements  for  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  subcommittee 
considered  requests  for  transfer  of 
funds  to  finance  increased  pay  costs 
totaling  $7,750,000  and  recommends 
transfers  totaling  $17,500,000  for  this 
purpose.  "The  increase  of  $9.8  million 
above  the  budget  request  in  funds  rec- 
ommended for  transfer  is  due  princi- 
pally to  funds  available  In  the  Space 
and  Facilities  account  in  the  Judiciary 
that  are  not  needed  and  can  be  used  to 
offset  the  request  for  new  budget  au- 
thority to  finance  increased  pay  costs 
for  the  Judiciary. 

DEFERRALS 

The  subcommittee  considered  re- 
quests totaling  $257.9  million  for  de- 
ferral of  previously  appropriated 
funds.  The  subcommittee  recommends 
approval  of  $142.4  million  of  these 
proposed  deferrals  and  disapproval  of 
$122.6  million.  The  amount  for  which 
the  subcommittee  is  recommending 
disapproval  includes  $113.4  million  for 
the  direct  and  guaranteed  business 
loan  program  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  $6  million  for  the 
surety    bond    guarantee   program    of 


SBA  and  $3.2  million  in  State  and 
local  drug  grants  which  provide  funds 
to  multistate  agencies  to  combat  il- 
legal drugs.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed deferi-als  for  SBA,  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendations  of  disap- 
proval would  restore  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  business  loan  programs 
and  the  surety  bond  guarantee  pro- 
gram to  the  levels  originally  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  These  levels  of 
funding,  which  are  $403.5  million  for 
the  direct  business  loan  program.  $4.5 
billion  for  the  guaranteed  business 
loan  program,  and  $30  million  for  the 
surety  bond  guarantees  program,  are 
essential  in  order  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate credit  assistance  program  for 
small  business.  The  subcommittee  also 
recommends  a  deferral  of  $7  million 
for  the  Coastal  Energy  Impact  Fund 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
administration  had  proposed  a  rescis- 
sion of  $40  million  for  this  program. 
The  subcommittee  recommends  a  re- 
scission of  $33  million  of  this  amount 
and  a  deferral  of  $7  million  imtil  fiscal 

year  1982. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  take  this  time  to  notify  my  col- 
leagues that  when  we  get  into  the 
amendment  process.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  from  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  biU  $3  bil- 
lion that  is  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Last  Thursday,  when  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  on  the  first 
budget  resolution,  they  voted  on  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  provided  $900 
million  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, and  cut  $3  bUlion  from  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  And  so.  the 
amendment  that  I  will  offer  will  con- 
form the  supplemental  appropriations 
with  the  budget  resolution  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  last  week.  It  will 
conform  with  the  budget  resolution  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  budget  resolution  last 
week  will  be  consistent  5  days  later 
and  vote  to  uphold  what  the  budget 
resolution  called  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired.         

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  get  the  time.  Let  me  say  to  my 
chairman  that  I  support  his  position. 
It  is  consistent  with  what  we  did  last 
week,  and  it  is  consistent,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  with  what  the  Senate  vp- 
proach  to  this  problem  is.  We  have 
been  working  with  the  administration 
to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  take  SPR 
off-budget.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  ap- 
proach, the  proper  way  to  go.  If  we  go 


the  other  way,  we  are  going  to  have  an 
additional  $3  billion  on  budget. 

BCr.  TA'TBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Kir.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  kind  of  an  oXL- 
budget  scheme  will  the  administration 
come  up  with?  There  were  two 
schemes  that  have  been  proposed  so 
far,  neither  of  which  is  satisfactory. 
The  gentleman  is  leaving  for  some  in- 
definite time  in  the  future  the  impor- 
tant matter  of  filling  our  strategic  pe- 
troleimi  reserve.  I  think  it  is  wrong  not 
to  act  prudently  and  efficiently,  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  to  provide  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  fiU  our 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  That  is  as 
much  a  part  of  national  defense  as 
buying  a  tank  or  buying  a  battleship 
or  buying  we^xins  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  I  think  the  time  is  long 
past  when  we  should  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Our  committee  sees  this  time  as  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  market,  a 
soft  market,  and  fill  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  We  are  not  spending 
the  $3.8  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  but 
rather  we  are  using  a  budget  request 
of  the  administration,  if  you  please, 
and  moving  it  forward  so  that  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  administration 
can  commit  itself  for  long-term  con- 
tracts to  buy  at  the  specially  favorable 
prices  at  this  time  in  order  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

D  1345 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be 
scandalous— I  really  do— to  delay  untU 
some  time  in  the  future  action  on  an 
of  fbudget  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  (Carolina  (Mr.  Joires). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Natcheb). 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  lan- 
guage or  a  provision  in  HJl.  3400,  now 
HJl.  3512,  which  would  cause  of  pro- 
vide for  the  closing  of  public  health 
hospitals;  and  is  it  not  true  that  it 
takes  other  congressional  action  to 
change  the  existing  laws? 

Bftr.  NA'TCHER.  Ui.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
will  yield  to  me  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  nothing  in  HJl.  3512.  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  the  committee  at 
this  time,  which  changes  Public  Law 
93-155  or  which  reduces  the  entitle- 
ment of  merchant  seaman  to  free  care. 
These  are  matters.  I  would  like  to 
advise    the    gentlenun    from    North 
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CmroUna.  that  would  have  to  no  before 
the  propor  authorisinc  committees. 

Ifr.  JONX8  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  respraise,  and  I  have  one 
more  quick  question. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  as  to  assistance  if  the  municipal 
and  State  governments  proceeded  to 
take  over  and  operate  these  public 
health  hospitals? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man that  on  page  307  of  the  report 
that  accompanies  this  bill  the  commit- 
tee has  indicated  its  willingness  to  con- 
sider additions  to  the  1982  appropri- 
ation to  upgrade  any  hospital  which  a 
community  has  agreed  to  take  over 
and  operate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  subcommittee 
chairman  very  much. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
applaud  the  actions  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  including 
the  monesrs  for  the  National  Consum- 
er Cooperative  Bank  in  this  supple- 
mental blU.  The  bank  can  now  move  a 
giant  step  toward  self-sufficiency  if 
the  pending  supplemental  appropri- 
ations and  rescission  bUl  is  approved 
by  the  House.  The  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  rejects 
eff<Ht8  to  rescind  funds,  previously  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress,  to  provide 
seed  money  for  the  bank. 

If  the  bank  is  assured  the  previously 
promised  capital,  it  can  move  into  the 
private  markets  for  additional  funds 
and  start  down  the  road  to  self-suffi- 
ciency as  Congress  intended  when  it 
created  the  bank  in  1978. 

The  capital  provided  the  bank  is 
repaid  with  interest  by  the  coopera- 
tives as  they  borrow  from  the  institu- 
tion. Eventually,  all  capital  will  be 
repaid  and  the  bank  will  become  a  to- 
tally self-sufficent  private  institution 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  entities  of 
the  farm  credit  system  became  private 
lending  entitles  after  returning  every 
dime  of  the  Treasury's  capital. 

Support  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  action  is  important  not 
only  for  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  participate  in  consvuner  coopera- 
tives, but  to  protect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's interest  in  capital  already 
provided.  Repajrment  is  assured  if  the 
bank  Is  allowed  to  remain  a  viable  in- 
stitution capitalized  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  expand  its  portfolio  and  at- 
tract private  investors. 

Although  in  operation  only  a  year, 
the  bank  has  already  approved  nearly 
$100  million  of  loans  to  a  variety  of  lo- 
cally owned,  locally  controlled  cooper- 
atives providing  housing,  food,  and 
other  consumer  services.  Interest  in 
the  bank  has  been  phenomenal  as  con- 
sumers, faced  with  month  after  month 
of  double-digit  inflation,  have  seen  co- 


operatives as  a  means  of  providing 
themselves  choices  and  cost-cutting 
possibilities  in  the  marketplace.  Loans 
provided  by  the  Co-op  Bank  promote 
self-help  efforts  by  local  people  who 
work  together  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. Congress  should  support  this 
local  initiative  and  we  are  convinced 
that  this  type  of  bootstrap  self-help 
will  be  all  the  more  important  when 
Federal  assistance  programs  are  cur- 
tailed and  eliminated  through  budget 
cuts. 

The  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  provides  a  highly  cost-efficient 
means  of  developing  economic  activity 
at  the  local  level.  The  need  for  the 
bank,  which  some  questioned  when 
the  original  legislation  was  before  the 
House,  has  been  proven  and  today 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  loan  applications  filed  by  citi- 
zen-organized cooperatives  in  virtually 
every  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Self-Help  E>evel- 
opment  Fund  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance Office  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 

The  $13  million  provided  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  these 
functions  is  critically  needed. 

These  moneys  will  perform  two  im- 
portant functions: 

First.  Assure  that  newly  developing 
cooperatives  serving  predominantly 
low-income  persons  will  have  a  source 
of  funds  available.  The  Self-Help  Fund 
is  authorized  to  adjust  terms  for  these 
co-ops  and  this  has  a  special  meaning 
for  inner-city  areas  and  depressed 
rural  areas.  This  is  very  important 
now  that  other  programs  are  being  cut 
for  these  areas.  It  is  a  highly  cost-effi- 
cient method  of  delivering  credit  to 
these  areas.  These  are  loans,  not 
grants. 

Second.  The  moneys  also  provided 
technical  assistance  for  consumer  co- 
operatives and  this  function  helps  pro- 
tect the  loans  of  the  bank.  It  assures 
that  cooperatives  are  set  up  on  a  busi- 
ness-like basis  and  that  they  have  the 
technical  know-how  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  the  cooperative.  These  are 
small  sums,  but  highly  important  in 
protecting  the  Investments  of  the 
bank. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  self- 
help  development  program  encourages 
local  initiative  in  local  neighborhoods 
and  we  should  encourage  such  activi- 
ty. This  is  a  minuscule  amount,  but 
highly  important  to  the  bank  and  new 
co-ops  across  the  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  lAi.  Chairman,  for  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  ob- 
servations concerning  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  and  rescission  bill 
for  1981. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Reagan  bi- 
partisan budget  last  week,  Americans 
can  look  forward  to  renewed  economic 
growth  and  opportunity.  That  budget 
reflects  a  vision  that  was  shaped  and  is 
shared  by  an  impressive  majority  of 


this  House.  We  have  reconciled  our 
differences  to  Join  President  Reagan 
in  his  efforts  to  forge  a  new  beginning 
for  our  great  country.  We  can  be 
proud  of  our  work. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  turn  to 
the  line  items  that  will  comprise  phase 
1  of  the  Reagan  bipartisan  budget  we 
worked  so  hard  to  produce.  This  is  the 
task  that  commands  our  attention  as 
we  take  up  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  new  budget  authority 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

Here,  too,  the  work  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  proceeded  with 
much  the  same  spirit  of  teamwork 
that  accompanied  the  passage  of  the 
first  budget  resolution.  The  President 
requested  $21.8  billion  in  new  budget 
authority  and  proposed  $15.1  billion  in 
rescissions  for  fiscal  1981.  The  commit- 
tee has  recommended  $19.1  billion  in 
supplemental  appropriations  and  $12.7 
billion  in  rescissions,  reflecting  a  net 
difference  of  only  $300  million  from 
the  President's  request,  but  a  signifi- 
cant $9.1  billion  net  drop  below  the 
proposals  submitted  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration in  January  of  this  year. 
This  stark  departure  from  the  "busi- 
ness-as-usual" approach  to  the  affairs 
of  Government  is  a  welcome  and  salu- 
brious development. 

These  spending  cuts  have  not  been 
easy  for  us  to  adopt.  We  have  debated 
long  and  hard  over  these  recommenda- 
tions, sometimes  relenting  against  our 
wishes,  sometimes  pressing  for  alter- 
native decisions,  but  finally  reaching 
accommodation. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  all  of 
the  marks  reflected  in  this  bill,  or  if  I 
said  that  I  thought  the  bill  contained 
the  best  possible  set  of  recommenda- 
tions we  could  issue. 

Frankly,  it  disturbs  me  to  see  $1.6 
billion  slashed  from  the  President's  re- 
quest for  our  Nation's  defenses,  while 
the  committee  on  its  own  initiative 
would  expand  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
$500  million  to  provide  more  Federal 
subsidies  for  export  businesses.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  and  hope  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. I  do  not  understand  why  the 
committee  decided  to  donate  $540  mil- 
lion to  the  World  Bank  for  soft  loans 
to  developing  countries,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  cutting  back  on  all 
phases  of  domestic  social  programs 
and  asking  Americans  to  do  without. 

I  have  strong  reservations  concern- 
ing the  committee's  recommendations 
on  defense  spending.  At  a  time  when 
our  strategic  forces  are  growing  stead- 
ily more  vulnerable,  the  committee 
recommends  that  we  defer  funding  for 
the  MX  missile  system,  and  that  we 
eliminate  money  for  related  ballistic 
missile  defense.  The  committee  has 
cut  back  funding  for  particle  beam  re- 
search, while  the  Soviet  effort  in  this 
area  continues  to  expand.  Our  theater 
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forces  in  Europe  are  in  desperate  need 
of  modernisation,  yet  the  committee 
has  cut  all  procurement  funding  for 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  and 
has  cut  back  funding  for  Patriot  air 
defense  missiles  planned  for  deploy- 
ment in  Europe. 

An  additional  complication  arose 
when  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
determined  that  the  outlays  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  potentially  could 
exceed  the  limits  set  by  the  budget 
resolution.  Although  OMB  disagreed 
sharply  with  CBO's  assessment,  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  met  in 
emergency  session  at  the  11th  hotir  to 
cut  an  additional  $500  million  from 
the  bill,  all  of  which  was  taken  out  of 
defense.  If  I  had  my  wish.  I  would  re- 
store that  money  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  defense  budget,  and  direct  that  it 
be  used  on  an  urgent  basis  to  begin  to 
redress  the  dangerous  vulnerabilities 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces. 

I  must  take  strong  exception  to  the 
committee's  recommended  appropri- 
ation of  $540  mlUion  for  the  Sixth  Re- 
plenishment of  the  International  E>e- 
velopment  'Association.  The  terms  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  IDA-IV  were 
negotiated  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion under  unequivocal  admonishment 
from  leaders  in  this  House  that  Con- 
gress would  not  endorse  that  under- 
taking. Accordingly,  the  United  States 
is  under  no  commitment  under  inter- 
national law  to  meet  those  terms. 
When  and  if  authorizing  legislation 
comes  to  the  floor  of  this  House,  I 
intend  to  oppose  its  passage.  I  would 
like  to  see  IDV-VI  renegotiated,  under 
terms  that  would  restrict  long-term 
outlays  now  projected  at  seriously 
swollen  rates,  and  would  better  guar- 
antee the  prudent  utilization  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  dollars. 

In  addition.  I  question  the  wisdom 
behind  the  committee's  recommended 
increases  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
direct  lending  and  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority. President  Reagan  proposed 
careful  limits  on  Eximbank's  lending 
power  as  part  of  his  overall  effort  to 
reduce  Federal  subsidies  to  business. 
The  committee,  unpersuaded  by  the 
President's  concerns,  has  recoromend- 
ed  an  increase  in  Ex-Im  loan  guaran- 
tees of  half  a  billion  dollars,  and  has 
cut  in  half  the  President's  proposed 
reduction  In  the  Bank's  direct  loan  au- 
thority. 

I  believe  that  this  recommendation 
coming  out  of  the  committee  is  sharp- 
ly at  odds  with  the  President's  overall 
economic  recovery  program.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  recommend  increasing 
Federal  subsidies  for  export  businesses 
while  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  accept  substantial  cutbacks 
in  domestic  programs.  Moreover.  U.S. 
exports  will  prosper  as  the  American 
economy  becomes  more  productive, 
and  inflation  is  brought  under  control. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  distorts  the  market  and  encour- 


ages the  inefficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources, it  renders  general  economic 
improvements  more  difficult.  Thus  I 
supported  and  continue  to  support 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  restrict 
the  Bank's  lending  activities. 

Overall,  while  I  do  not  endorse  this 
appropriations  bill  in  all  of  its  specif- 
ics, I  do  believe  that  it  represents  a 
sincere  and  conscientious  effort  to  rec- 
oncile competing  goals  with  the  spend- 
ing levels  we  recently  have  set.  For 
that  reason,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
bilL 

With  the  President's  outstanding 
leadership,  and  our  sustained  dedica- 
tion and  cooperation  in  enacting  the 
QDending  and  revenue  measures  that 
soon  will  come  before  us,  we  will  have 
honored  the  mandate  of  the  i>eople 
who  reposed  their  trust  in  us.  and  we 
will  insure  the  future  prosi>erity  for 
America  that  we  envision  today.* 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3512.  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  rescinding 
budget  authority  and  providing  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  urge  its  adoption 
by  this  House.  I  particularly  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  actions  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
chapter.  Our  subcommittee  considered 
supplementals  of  $1.5  billion  and  re- 
scissions of  $2.1  billion.  We  provided 
appropriations  of  $871  million,  trans- 
fer payments  of  $iB75  million,  rescis- 
sions of  $887  million  and  deferrals  of 
$568  million.  This  request  represents  a 
net  reduction  of  $616  million,  some 
$223  million  below  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

Our  committee  considered  and  ap- 
proved most  of  the  administration's 
supplemental  budget  requests.  In  addi- 
tion to  funding  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  at  $1.3  billion,  we  pro- 
vided $152  million,  the  full  cost  of  fire 
suppression.  These  funds  were  neces- 
sary because  of  the  unusually  heavy 
drought  last  summer.  We  provided 
funds  to  improve  the  royalty  collec- 
tion system  on  oil  royalties  due  to 
American  Indians  and  other  taxpay- 
ers. In  addition,  we  provided  $15.9  mil- 
lion to  salvage  timlier  destroyed  by 
Mount  St.  Helens,  an  action  that  will 
provide  470  million  board  feet  of 
timber  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
harvested. 

Of  the  $2.1  billion  in  funds  proposed 
for  rescission,  $1.7  billion  were  to  fund 
energy  programs.  The  committee 
ended  up  rescinding  $728  million,  de- 
ferring $557.5  until  fiscal  year  1982 
and  denying  $430  million.  This  was 
done  despite  the  contention  by  the  mi- 
nority that  some  of  these  deferrals 
should  have,  and  could  have,  been  con- 
verted into  rescissions  without  a  major 
disruption  of  the  Nation's  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Our  committee  is  concerned  over  the 
future  direction  of  the  Nation's  energy 


research  program.  We  are  concerned 
because  the  Reagan  administration 
has  made  a  major  policy  shift  away 
from  the  short-term  technology  proj- 
ects that  have  been  funded  in  Con- 
gress with  bipartisan  support  over  the 
past  several  years.  We  are  in  a  time  of 
transition  for  the  Nation's  energy  pro- 
gram. While  we  have  a  commitment 
from  the  administration  to  go  forward 
with  the  synthetic  fuels  initiatives 
that  the  Congress  has  enacted,  they 
intend  to  take  those  initiatives  "off 
budget,"  transferring  them  to  the 
newly  established  Sjrnthetic  Fuels 
Corporation  (SFC).  Our  committee  is 
concerned  that  this  transfer  not  lose 
any  of  the  momentum  that  we  have 
generated  over  the  past  several  years. 

We  have  deferred  action  on  a 
nimiber  of  the  fossil  research  and 
demonstration  programs  at  DOE  until 
we  have  had  a  chance  to  review  their 
future  in  our  regular  1982  appropri- 
ation. In  doing  this,  the  committee 
wishes  to  assure  the  Members  that  our 
prime  goal  remains  the  same — to  es- 
tablish as  soon  as  possible  as  many  sig- 
nificant new  sources  of  domestic 
energy  as  we  can  to  loosen  further  our 
dependency  on  OPEC.  Thus,  many  of 
the  items  the  Members  see  before 
them  are  deferred  until  1982. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  before  us  in 
this  bill  actions  that  the  Members 
should  be  aware  of.  We  rescinded  all 
$300  million  in  funding  for  round  2  al- 
ternate fuels  feasibility  studies  and  co- 
operative agreements.  Several  years 
ago,  when  there  was  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  private  industry  would 
respond  to  our  synthetic  fuels  initia- 
tives, these  studies  were  valuable.  But, 
there  has  been  a  positive  response— 
110  proposals  were  funded  in  round  1, 
63  proposals  are  pending  before  the 
SFC,  another  21  are  funded  in  the  al- 
cohol and  biomass  sections  of  this  bill 
and  5  of  the  round  2  studies  are  identi- 
fied here  for  funding. 

In  the  fossil  energy  construction  ac- 
counts, the  committee  was  faced  with 
the  question  of  whether  to  continue 
with  five  demonstration  plants  cofund- 
ed  by  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dustry. Two  plants  would  produce 
high  Btu  gas.  a  third  would  produce 
low/medium  Btu  industrial  gas  and 
the  remaining  two  are  direct  liquefac- 
tion projects.  We  deferred  action  on 
all  five,  approving  $22  million  to  keep 
the  SRCI  liquefaction  program  alive. 

Our  committee  is  still  reviewing  tes- 
timony on  whether  or  not  to  build  this 
plant  and  proceed  with  this  technol- 
ogy. The  costs  are  high,  but  testimony 
before  our  committee  indicates  that 
direct  liquefaction  is  still  the  most 
productive  way  to  liquefy  coaL  This 
project  would  probably  not  be  funded 
by  the  SFC  because  Joint  venture  cost- 
sharing  agreements  are  low-priority 
projects  at  the  SFC.  Yet.  we  believe 
that  our  Nation  needs  to  construct  one 
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such  plant,  replicate  it  and  commer- 
dallae  this  technolocy  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Likewise,  the  committee  is  hopeful 
that  the  SFC  will  proceed  to  fund  the 
Monphls.  Tenn..  medium-low  Btu 
plant  by  approving  the  pending  appli- 
catioa  submitted  by  Memphis  for  a 
loan  guarantee.  Yet,  many  questions 
remain  unanswered  as  to  whether  the 
SFC  will  consider  Memphis  with  the 
high  priority  the  committee  believes  it 
needs.  So.  we  have  deferred  action 
until  1982  to  give  the  SFC  time  to 
make  that  Judgment. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  high  Btu  gas- 
ification demonstration  plants  funded 
by  the  committee  is  in  trouble.  One  of 
the  projects  has  pulled  out  entirely 
from  the  E>epartment  of  Energy  and 
gone  to  England  to  build  a  plant,  while 
the  other  is  encountering  difficulty  In 
securing  its  financial  package.  The  de- 
ferral of  funds  here  will  help  our  com- 
mittee come  to  a  final  decision  on  this 
technology  when  we  mark  up  our 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriation. 

In  concert  with  the  administration's 
reliance  upon  funding  long-term  tech- 
nology, major  cuts  were  proposed  for 
energy  conservation.  Our  conunittee 
refused  the  administration's  request  to 
rescind  $306  million— instead  deferring 
action  on  $230  million  and  denying  the 
balance.  Btany  of  the  most  successful 
energy  conservation  programs  in  the 
industrial  conservation  sector  will 
probably  not  be  picked  up  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  administration  witnesses 
suggested.  In  addition,  the  committee 
acted  to  insiu-e  a  $100  million  level  of 
funding  for  the  State  and  local  conser- 
vation program,  leaving  $140  million 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  an  anticipated 
comparable  level  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
We  rejected  the  $7  million  rescission 
for  weatherization  because  this  pro- 
gram is  already  running  out  of  funds 
and  will  probably  run  out  completely 
this  summer. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  committee 
partially  funded  the  administration's 
request  to  eliminate  the  alcohol  fuel 
and  biomass  programs  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  action  f\inds  all 
pending  loan  guarantee  applications 
for  alcohol  fuels  and  biomass.  These 
reserves  would  not  be  used  unless  the 
pending  applications  fail,  so  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  there  would  be  no  outlay 
of  funds  to  the  Treasury.  The  Nation 
would  get  the  beginnings  of  an  alcohol 
fuels  industry,  made  competitive  by 
tax  <Tedits  and  stimulated  to  construc- 
tion by  these  loan  guarantees. 

The  supplemental  also  combines  an- 
other recommendation  that  we  believe 
to  be  most  important  to  the  SFC.  The 
1980  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
provided  that  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Synthetic  Fuel  Cor- 
poration on  June  30,  1981,  or  when- 
ever the  Corporation  became  opera- 
tive.  This   was   done   in   anticipation 


that  the  SFC  would  become  operative 
before  June  30.  While  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  the  names 
of  its  appointees  to  the  SFC  Board, 
there  have  not  been  confirmation 
hearings  on  any  of  them.  Hopefully, 
this  language  will  prod  all  of  the  par- 
ties involved  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  making  the  Corporation  the 
hub  of  the  Nation's  sjrnthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry. 

B£r.  Chairman,  the  committee  made 
some  very  difficult  decisions  in  this 
supplemental  with  an  eye  toward  sup- 
porting the  President's  economic  pro- 
grams, fairness  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  who  benefit  from  our  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  meeting  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  stewardship  of  our  Na- 
tion's resources.  This  stewardship  is 
our  primary  concern.  We  have  taken 
actions  to  replenish  lands  destroyed 
by  the  effects  of  natural  disasters, 
whether  it  be  fire  or  volcanic  eruption. 

We  restored  the  very  popular  parks, 
recreation  and  museimi  support  pro- 
grams for  this  year,  with  the  intention 
of  reviewing  them  In  the  1982  budget. 
In  doing  so,  we  had  to  choose  whether 
or  not  we  would  treat  all  50  States 
with  fairness.  We  had  to  choose 
whether  or  not  we  would  keep  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  re- 
garding commitments  made  to  private 
landowners  to  acquire  their  land.  We 
had  to  choose  whether  or  not  the 
modest  cuts  proposed  for  historic  pres- 
ervation and  museum  services  were  a 
worthwhile  tradeoff  against  the  clos- 
ing of  small  museums  or  the  economic 
shot  in  the  arm  a  historic  structure 
can  give  a  community.  Consequently, 
these  programs  remain  alive  in  1981. 

We  also  took  some  committee  initia- 
tives to  cut  funds  which  we  thought 
could  be  reduced  with  a  minimum  of 
difficulty  to  the  taxpayers.  This  was 
the  reasoning  behind  our  reduction  of 
the  PILT  program  from  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  recognized  that  we  need  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  inequities  that 
exist  under  PILT.  Mineral,  timber,  and 
grazing  receipts  are  growing  at  a  stag- 
gering rate,  giving  some  counties  a 
windfall,  while  other  counties  are  re- 
ceiving nothing  for  loss  of  their  land. 
In  many  cases.  States  are  not  passing 
these  payments  through  to  the  coun- 
ties as  required  by  law.  Still  other 
States  receive  far  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  they  would  receive  if  they  re- 
mained on  the  tax  rolls.  The  adminis- 
tration is  pledged  to  develop  an  equita- 
ble formula  to  redistribute  these  re- 
ceipts. We  believe  this  can  be  done 
without  any  further  direct  appropri- 
ations to  PILT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  chapter  6  we  have 
responded  to  the  President's  call  for 
budget  reductions  in  a  most  fair  way. 
All  in  all,  I  believe  we  have  met  our 
goal  of  reporting  a  strong  bill  that  de- 
serves your  support.* 


The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  At 
this  point  the  Chair  will  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  has  3  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTi)  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Iiir.  WHrrrEN). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  debate,  we  have  over  500 
items  in  this  bill  before  us,  plus  the 
continuing  resolution.  I  doubt  that 
this  bill  suits  many  in  every  respect, 
and  I  know  it  does  not  suit  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  particular. 

As  I  explained,  I  handled  the  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  and 
various  other  members  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  other  subcommittees  han- 
dled their  hearings,  markups,  and  the 
reports  of  their  subcommittees.  They 
are  the  best  qualified  to  deal  with 
these  rather  difficult  tasks. 

I  asked  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  accept  the 
work  of  the  best  trained  and  most  in- 
fonhed  members  of  that  committee. 
They  did  so  and  acted  without  sub- 
stantial opposition. 

I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Members  again  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  revised  budget  ceilings.  The 
House  has  acted,  the  Senate  is  still  de- 
liberating and  we  do  not  yet  have  a  re- 
vised budget  ceiling.  We  do  have  a  sit- 
uation where  the  funding  for  four  ap- 
propriation bills  expire  on  June  5,  and 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  will 
stay  with  the  committee.  We  are  up 
against  a  deadline  that  must  be  met.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  could  do 
better  with  the  tough  Job  we  had  than 
the  subcommittees  which  heard  the 
witnesses,  held  the  hearings,  and  gave 
us  their  best  judgment  about  what 
would  create  fewer  problems. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  committee's  bill  as  it  appears 
before  us.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do.  If 
we  take  the  lid  off  and  open  up  these 
500  items,  we  will  be  here  until  June  5 
rather  than  be  ready  to  keep  those  de- 
partments ruiming.  So  I  urge  the 
Members  to  stay  with  the  committee, 
which  has  worked  untiringly. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  again 
that  some  of  my  friends  have  com- 
plained because  we  do  not  do  every- 
thing they  wanted;  remember  that  we 
had  10.215  witnesses  during  the  last 
Congress.  If  we  waited  for  all  our  good 
friends  to  do  all  the  good  things  we 
want  to  do.  we  never  would  get 
through. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  stay  with  the  committee  on  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  RBCULA). 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  Member 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  point 
out.  in  reference  to  chapter  X.  "Mili- 
tary construction."  that  the  originally 
requested  amount  was  $352  million 
plus  some  additional  dollars.  The  sub- 
committee reduced  this  by  $112  mU- 
lion  to  a  final  supplemental  vpropri- 
ation  of  $221  million,  and  in  so  doing 
we  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  family 
housing. 

I  think  this  section  of  the  bill  is  im- 
portant because  as  we  attempt  to 
retain  our  people  in  the  military  serv- 
ices, family  housing  becomes  a  very  es- 
sential part  of  keeping  a  desirable 
living  climate  for  those  who  would 
sUy  in  the  military  service.  For  this 
reason  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee felt  this  was  an  important 
thing  to  emphasize. 

The  other  thing  to  which  I  would 
draw  the  Members'  attention  is  that 
we  did  defer  in  title  X  $92  million  that 
had  been  set  aside  for  the  MX  basing 
mode.  This  is  deferred  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  certifies  to 
the  Congress  his  decision  on  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  and 
the  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ment has  been  completed. 

I  would  point  out  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  appointed  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
MX  missile  basing  mode,  and  that  the 
report  is  due  sometime  between  July  1 
and  Augiist  1.  We  recognized  that  fact 
in  putting  together  the  military  con- 
struction portion  of  the  supplemental. 
Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  heartily  concur  with  everything 
he  said.  Our  subcommittee  is  unani- 
mously in  agreement  on  the  bill  and 
the  recommendations  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula)  and  the  other  members  of  the 
sul)committee  for  the  fine  Job  they 
have  done. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  stete  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has  7 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteh)  has  I 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Clerk  read. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


TITLE  I 
CHAFTERI 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
ScuBCK  AHD  Education  AoiainsTRATiOM 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under  the 
headings  "Extension  activities"  and  "Coop- 
erative research"  in  the  Agriculture.  Rural 
Development  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priaUon  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96-528),  for 
payment  to  carry  out  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  as  amended,  and  cooperative  forestry 
and  other  research  under  the  Hatch  Act,  as 
amended,  American  Samoa  and  Micronesia 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  distribution,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I 
handle  the  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
ture, which  I  have  continued  to 
handle  since  becoming  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  I  have  handled  ag- 
riculture through  the  years  since  I  feel 
it  is  basic  to  everything  we  do. 

DEFARTMEHT  OP  ACRICnLTURE 

During  our  subcommittee's  delibera- 
tions on  this  supplemental  request,  a 
number  of  both  technical  and  substan- 
tive changes  to  the  proposed  rescis- 
sions have  been  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  one 
rescission  proposed  by  OMB  we 
learned,  upon  close  examination,  that 
the  fimds  had  already  been  obligated. 
While  fully  supporting  the  President's 
efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  there  simply  was 
not  sufficient  time  between  Inaugura- 
tion Day  and  the  date  the  budget  revi- 
sions were  submitted  to  have  allowed 
OMB  to  conduct  a  thoughtful,  step- 
by-step  analysis  of  the  impact  of  each 
proposed  rescission,  the  subtle  interac- 
tion of  interrelated  proposed  rescis- 
sions, and  the  cumulative  effect  of  this 
proposed  budget  on  individuals  and 
groups  of  citizens. 

Therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  providing 
the  opportimity  for  reconsideration  of 
these  proposals,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommends deferral  of  the  $428.5  mil- 
lion proposed  for  rescission.  By  taking 
this  action,  we  are  recommending  that 
the  administration  retain  the  flexibil- 
ity either  to  defer  these  funds  if  it  so 
chooses,  or  to  utilize  these  funds  if 
careful  reexamination  proves  that  to 
lie  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  turn  now  to 
some  of  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

FARMKXS  HOME  AMtlWlSTRATlOH 


MODERATE-IHCOME  ROUSING  LOANS 

Rescission  R81-119  proposed  to  re- 
scind $316,000,000  in  loan  authority 
out  of  a  total  of  $850,000,000  available 
in  fiscal  year  1981  for  housing  loans  to 
families  with  moderate  incomes.  With 
the  current  high  interest  rates,  many 
families  in  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration category  of  moderate 
income— $11,000     to     $15.000— cannot 


afford  to  purchase  a  home  without  a 
deep  interest  subsidy.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  that 

$150,000,000  in  loan  authority  be  re- 
scinded and  $166,000,000  be  deferred. 
Through  this  approach.  the 
$166,000,000  in  loans  will  renudn  avaO- 
able  for  use  should  the  administration 
decide  the  funds  are  required. 

ACUCULTUaAL  U>AN8 

Rescission  R81-120  proposed  to  re- 
scind $88,850,000  in  loan  authority 
composed  of  $80,000,000  in  farm  own- 
ership loans.  $5,000,000  in  soU  and 
water  loans,  and  $3,850,000  in  resource 
conservation  and  development  loans. 
For  farm  ownership  loans  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  $30,000,000  in 
loan  authority  be  deferred  and 
$50,000,000  be  rescinded.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  $5,000,000 
for  soil  and  water  loans  be  deferred 
rather  than  rescinded.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  proposed  rescis- 
sion of  $3,850,000  in  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  loans  be  reject- 
ed. 

WATXS  AND  WASTE  DISTOSAI.  U>ANS 

Rescission  R81-121  proposed  to  re- 
scind $160,000,000  in  loan  authority 
out  of  a  total  of  $750,000,000  available 
in  fiscal  year  1981  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  loans.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $110,000,000  in  loan  authority 
be  deferred  and  $50,000,000  be  rescind- 
ed. The  $110,000,000  in  loans  deferred 
will  remain  available  for  use  should 
the  administration  decide  the  funds 
are  required. 

RUKAL  CSANT  PBOCRAMS 

Rescission  R81-047  proposed  to  re- 
scind $1,500,000  of  the  $3,500,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
rural  community  fire  protection 
grants.  The  committee  has  heen  ad- 
vised that  these  fimds  may  have  al- 
ready been  obligated  and.  therefore, 
recommends  against  the  proposed  re- 
scission. Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  these  funds  be  deferred 
so  that  they  will  be  available  if 
needed. 

Rescission  R81-046  proposed  to  re- 
scind $2,000,000  of  the  $5,000,000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
rural  development  planning  grants. 
The  committee  also  reoHunends  that 
these  ftmds  be  deferred  rather  than 
rescinded. 

Rescission  R81-048  proposed  to  re- 
scind $500,000  of  the  $1,500,000  for 
rural  housing  supervisory  assistance 
grants.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mends that  these  funds  be  deferred 
rather  than  rescinded. 


aijcohol  phoduction  paciutt  loans 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
reviewed  the  alcohol  fuel  loan  pro- 
gram now  operated  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  found  a 
number  of  questionable  procedures 
and  practices.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  an  alcohol 
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production  facility  loan  program  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  as  the  country  works  to 
reduce  its  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  $280,000,000  in  loan  guarantee 
authority  be  provided  to  continue  an 
alcohol  fuel  production  facility  pro- 
gram. In  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  committee  will  expect  Farm- 
ers Home  to  insure  that  borrowers 
have  sufficient  equity  that  would  pro- 
vide reasonable  expectation  of  busi- 
ness success:  collateral  offered  by  bor- 
rowers is  sufficient  in  quality  and 
value  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Government;  financial  statements 
submitted  by  borrowers  in  support  of 
loan  applications  are  verified  as  accu- 
rate; personnel  responsible  for  the 
review  and  approval  of  loan  applica- 
tions are  sufficiently  experienced  in 
loan  processing  and  that  these  person- 
nel conform  to  requlrments  contained 
in  FmHA  regulations;  and  the  estab- 
lished respcMislblllty  of  the  lenders  in 
servicing  FmHA-approved  loans  is  en- 
forced with  a  clear  understanding  that 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  lenders 
can  result  in  denial  of  FmHA  liability. 
Rescission  R81-097  propmed  that 
the  $505,000,000  appropriated  for  alco- 
hol fuel  biomass  loans  be  rescinded. 
The  committee  concurs  in  this  recom- 
mendation because  of  the  proposed 
new  program  as  previously  discussed 
and.  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
funds  be  rescinded. 

■UBAl.  KLBCnUFICATIOII  AIMIIinSTRATIOH 

Rescission  R81-122  proposed  to  re- 
scind $62,000,000  in  loan  authority  for 
insuj?ed  electric  loans  and  $125,000,000 
in  loan  authority  for  insured  tele- 
phone loans.  The  committee  does  not 
recommend  acceptance  of  either  of 
these  proposals.  In  order  to  allow  the 
administration  additional  time  to  re- 
consider their  proposals  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  electricity  and  tele- 
phone service  to  rural  people  and  espe- 
cially to  modem  farmbig,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  some  of  the 
fimds  be  deferred.  By  deferring  the 
funds,  they  will  be  available  if  needed, 
and  if  not  needed,  the  authority  will 
lapse  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  for  insured  electric  loans  up  to 
$62,000,000  may  be  deferred  and  for 
insured  telephone  loans  up  to 
$50,000,000  may  be  deferred. 

The  committee  recommends  that 
$16,000,000  in  loan  authority  for  Com- 
munity Antenna  Television  Facility 
loans  be  rescinded  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration. 

rooD  STAMr  raocmAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1980  Amend- 
ments to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  esUb- 
llshed  an  authorized  cap  of 
$9,739,276,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
same  as  the  amount  already  appropri- 
ated this  year  in  Public  Law  96-528. 
The  committee  recommends  an  addi- 
Uonal    $1,204,600,000    for    the    food 


stamp  program,  the  same  as  the 
budget  request,  and  also  recommends 
bill  langtiage  making  the  availability 
of  these  funds  contingent  upon  the  en- 
actment of  additional  authorizing  leg- 
islation raising  the  existing  cap.  The 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee will  bring  the  total  for  fiscal  year 
1981  up  to  $10,943,876,000. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  includes  assumptions  of 
significant  savings  through  manage- 
ment improvements  and/or  revisions 
in  authorizing  legislation.  In  addition, 
the  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1981  contains  such  funds  as  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  employ  the  regu- 
latory and  administrative  methods 
available  to  him  under  the  law  to  cur- 
tail fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  it  is  anticipated  that 
any  reestimate  of  the  1981  cost  of  this 
program  will  be  entirely  offset  by 
economies  realized  through  curtail- 
ment of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  or 
new  legislation.  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quires that  the  appropriation  shall  be 
subject  to  any  work  registration  or 
workfare  requirements  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law. 

ANIliAl,    AND    PLAWT    HKAX.TH    INSPBCTION    SERVICE 

The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  maintains  a  contin- 
gency fund  for  the  control  of  emergen- 
cy outbreaks  of  plant  and  animal  dis- 
eases and  infestations  which  endanger 
the  health  or  food  supply  of  the 
American  people.  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  and  khapra  beetle  outbreaks  have 
already  exhausted  the  fiscal  year  1981 
contingency  fund  appropriation.  Addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  to  achieve 
khapra  beetle  eradication  and  treat 
the  large  grasshopper  outbreaks  which 
USDA  surveys  predict  for  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1981. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  for 
known  requirements  and  to  have 
funds  on  hand  to  meet  emergency  out- 
breaks of  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  infestations,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  $7,000,000  be  restored 
to  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  contingency  fund. 

DAniT  AlfS  BBOCBPING  UfDnOirrT  PMOCHAMB 

The  committee  recommends  that 
the  $1,500,000  appropriated  for  the 
new  experimental  beekeeper  indemni- 
ty program  be  deferred  rather  than  re- 
scinded. The  comndttee  is  convinced 
that  bees  are  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  and.  therefore,  a 
viable  beekeeping  industry  must  be 
maintained.  Therefore,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  the  $1,500,000 
be  deferred  to  allow  the  administra- 
tion time  to  reexamine  its  proposal. 
rwBtajn.  caop  ihsdrajick  corporatioi) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1980  was  signed  into 
law  on  September  26,  1980,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  expanded,  nationwide,  all- 
risk  crop  insurance  program.  The 
fiscal   year   1981   Agriculture  Depart- 


ment appropriations  bill  had  already 
passed  the  House  on  July  30.  1980.  A 
budget  amendment  in  the  amount  of 
$49,200,000  was  subsequently  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  but  not  acted  on. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  PCIC  will 
r\m  out  of  administrative  funds  by  the 
end  of  April  1981.  and  would  have  to 
cease  operations  if  no  supplemental 
funds  are  provided  by  that  date. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $42,181,000.  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  to  allow  this  program  to 
continue. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  allow  the 
Federal  Crop  Insiuance  Corporation 
to  borrow  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Should  this  bill 
become  law.  the  committee  will  expect 
that  the  supplemental  appropriation 
be  used  to  repay  any  funds  borrowed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  also  has  an  urgent 
need  for  supplemental  funds  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  subscribe 
and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
committee  recommends  providing  the 
requested  $150,000,000  for  capital 
stock  for  1981  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  meet  its  financial  responsibil- 
ities and  to  provide  adequate  working 
capital. 

IHCREASED  PAT  COSTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  appropriation  of 
$95,914,000  for  increased  pay  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  an  increase  of 
$5,956,000  over  the  amended  budget 
request.  These  amounts  are  included 
in  the  total  pay  costs  provided  under 
title  II  of  the  bill. 

In  providing  increases  of  $700,000 
for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al. $239,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  and  $2,000,000  for  the 
Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  the 
committee  is  correcting  an  underesti- 
mate in  the  calculation  of  fimds  re- 
quired for  the  actual  salaries  of  em- 
ployees currently  onboard  in  those 
agencies. 

In  providing  an  additional  $2,063,000 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  an  additional  $954,000  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  committee  is 
restoring  the  travel  funds  which  these 
agencies  were  directed  to  reduce.  In 
doing  so.  the  committee  notes  that  the 
programs  administered  by  these  agen- 
cies caimot  be  properly  supervised, 
and  collections  of  loan  payments 
cannot  be  processed  in  a  timely  and 
orderly  fashion  without  adequate 
funding  levels  for  the  travel  which  is  a 
necessary  and  essential  element  in  the 
conduct  of  these  programs.  Therefore, 
the  committee  is  restoring  these 
amounts,  and  directs  these  agencies  to 
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apply  those  funds  to  field  travel  only, 
at  the  county  office  level,  to  support 
their  work  with  borrowers  and  farm- 
ers. 

lilr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  the 
summary  of  the  recommendations  for 
chapter  I  of  the  bill.  This  is  a  good 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  the  support 
of  our  committee  and  I  ask  that  it 
have  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  know  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  others  are  very 
much  interested  in  a  number  of  items 
which  affect  their  State  of  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  and 
your  subcommittee  for  including 
within  this  bill  a  $7  million  supple- 
mental to  replenish  the  contingency 
fund  of  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  supplemental  is  rec- 
ommended to  meet  threats  posed  by 
the  Khapra  beetle  and  a  projected 
outbreak  of  grasshoppers  as  well  as 
other  emergencies  which  might  arise, 
including  continued  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from 
California.  The  State  will  have  spent 
about  $30  million  on  this  eradication 
effort  by  the  time  it  succedes.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  something  under  10 
percent  of  that.  Nevertheless,  it  is  im- 
portant that  APHIS  be  able  to  contin- 
ue to  play  its  key  role  and  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  APHIS  will  be  able  to  do 
so  with  these  supplemental  funds,  at 
least  to  the  extent  its  other  priorities 
allow. 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the 
past  several  months  those  of  us  from 
California  have  been  feverishly  trying 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  critical  problem  fadng  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  as  a  result  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  highly  destructive 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly.  We  have  had 
great  cooperation  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  Appropri- 
ations and  I  appreciate  our  chainnan 
Jamie  WratTEN  for  his  expression  of 
support.  I  intent  to  do  all  that  is 
within  my  power  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  see  that 
adequate  funds  to  meet  this  crisis  are 
included  in  the  conference  report  on 
this  supplemental. 

A  measure  of  the  very  serious  nature 
of  this  threat  to  our  multiblllion- 
dollar  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  indus- 
try is  reflected  in  the  high  level  of  at- 
tention paid  to  it  on  both  the  State 
and  Federal  level.  I  believe  this  crisis 
simply  highlights  once  again  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pro- 
cedures whereby  we  respond  to  such 
emergency.  If  provisions  were  availa- 
ble to  have  allowed  USDA  to  immedi- 
ately direct  controlled  spraying  at  the 
initial  stages  this  problem  could  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  at  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  which  this  Govern- 
ment-created crisis  will  now  cost. 


I  appreciate  the  chairman's  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  as  we  review  the 
Federal  law  in  this  area.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

AimiAL  AMD  PLAHT  HEALTH  IN  SPECTIOM 
SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Animal  and 
nant  Health  Inspection  Service". 
$7,000,000,  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of 
insects,  plant  diseases  and  animal  diseases 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  emergency 
conditions. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3512.  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  In  this  time  of 
commitment  to  reduced  levels  of  "PeA- 
eral  spending  and  to  use  of  Federal 
programs  to  stimulate  productivity.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  is  present- 
ing a  workable  and  acceptable  version 
of  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions for  supplemental  appropriations 
and  rescissions  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1981.  While 
not  perfect,  the  version— a  compromise 
of  varying  views— is  the  best  approach 
the  committee  could  fashion. 

HJl.  3512  includes  virtually  all  the 
rescissions  of  budget  authority  for  ag- 
riculture requested  by  the  President 
and  90  percent  of  the  recommended 
rescissions  and  deferrals  in  loan  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  my  understanding— and  I  invite 
comment  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  my 
good  friend.  Mr.  Whitten— that  defer- 
rals for  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
appropriations  will  not  carry  over  to 
fiscal  year  1982  and  will  not  have  any 
effects  on  future  outlays. 

HJl.  3512  includes  the  requested 
$1.2  billion  supplemental  for  food 
stamps,  contingent  upon  an  authoriza- 
tion to  raise  the  existing  program  cap. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  subcommittee 
has  included  language  requiring  that 
the  food  stamp  supplemental  appro- 
priation be  subject  to  any  work  regis- 
tration or  worlcf  are  requirements  that 
may  be  enacted.  While  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
will  continue  to  encourage  stricter  en- 
forcement of  eligibility  and  distribu- 
tion procedures  and  to  welcome 
changes  directed  at  eliminating  fraud 
and  abuse  of  the  program. 

The  bill  contains  all  but  $7  million 
of  the  administration-requested  $199.2 
million  supplemental  for  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  indicat- 
ing that  the  1980  crop  year  resulted  in 
very  heavy  indemnity  claims.  This  in- 
surance plan  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
administration's  effort  to  give  farmers 
more  dependable  sources  of  assistance 


in  times  of  disaster  and  to  shift  liabili- 
ty for  disaster  from  the  Government 
to  the  private  sector. 

The  measure  also  restores  a  $7  mil- 
lion contingency  fund  for  emergency 
control  of  insect  outbreaks.  This  fund 
was  depleted  early  in  the  year  by  out- 
lays for  outbreaks  of  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  and  Khapra  beetle,  and  re- 
quires sufficient  financing  to  meet 
possible  similar  emergencies  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

As  we  act  on  the  first  major  spend- 
ing legislation  to  be  considered  since 
the  President  submitted  his  budget 
proposals.  I  plan— cognizant  of  fiscal 
prudence— to  vote  aye  for  HJl.  3512. 

D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Coinrrs  or  Appeals.  Disthict  Coukts.  amd 
Otheb  Judicial  Services 

xdsicial  survivors'  awwuity  procstam 
For  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  "Judicial 
Survivors'  Annuities  Fund",  the  amount  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  to  ni«int«in  the 
Fund  on  an  actuarially  sound  basis,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  96-504.  $616,000. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  what 
actions  the  committee  took,  and 
before  the  Clerk  finishes  reading  an  of 
chapter  H,  I  would  like  to  add  a  com- 
ment or  two  to  supplement  what  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
SmTH).  our  chairman. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State  and  Judiciary, 
came  within  85  percent  of  the  total 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

There  were  three  major  changes. 
One  involved  restoring  $161  million 
for  EDA.  related  to  projects  to  which 
we  felt  we  were  morally  and  ethically 
committed.  Part  of  the  "EDA's  restored 
funds  was  made  up  of  $84  million  re- 
scinded from  assessed  contributions  to 
international  organizations,  a  request 
that  came  from  within  our  committee, 
not  the  administration. 

Finally.  $17  million  was  restored  of 
the  requested  $78.6  million  in  rescis- 
sions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee made  a  conscientious  effort  to  stay 
with  the  President  and  the  exceptions 
made  were  deserving  ones.  Let  me 
elaborate  a  little. 

With  respect  to  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  Subcommittees  on  Com- 
merce. Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary 
came  within  85  percent  of  the  total 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  total 
rescissions  of  $385.6  million.  $98.3  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President  requested. 
This  rescission  reflects  $191.3  million 
disallowed   in  cuts   recommended  by 
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the  President,  but  the  addition  of  $93 
million  in  readalons  not  requested. 

Supplementals:  A  total  of  $227.4  mil- 
lion is  recommended  in  supplemental: 
$59.8  million  for  program  supplemen- 
tal and  $167.6  million  in  pay  supple- 
mentals  which  is  approximately  $69 
milllati  less  than  requested. 

The  largest  supplemental  was  $24.2 
million  requested  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce's  Bureau  of  Census  In 
connection  with  the  1980  census. 

Rescissions:  Fiscal  year  1981  funds 
for  regional  development  programs. 
$21  million,  are  rescinded  as  requested, 
with  the  remaining  balances  made 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  terminate  the  program. 

The  major  changes  from  t.he  Presi- 
dent's proposals  Include:  First,  restor- 
ing $161  million  of  the  $342.2  million. 
or  half,  of  the  requested  rescission  for 
the  Ecomnnlc  Development  Adminis- 
tration (EDA)  in  order  to  finance 
those  projects  it  was  felt  that  the  Gov- 
onment  was  "morally  and  ethically" 
committed.  These  projects  had  been 
tentatively  approved  before  this  rescis- 
sion request  was  made.  Some  projects 
were  already  underway  and  others  had 
already  received  moneys  and  commit- 
ments from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  private  sources. 

Second,  part  of  the  EDA  restored 
funds  was  made  up  by  $84  million  re- 
scinded within  the  SUte  Department 
regarding  the  assessed  contributions 
to  the  international  organizations. 
This  was  not  requested  by  the  admin- 
istraticm.  This  Is  merely  a  change  in 
payments  that  wiU  be  stretched  out  In 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  1983.  and  1984 
and  does  not  mean  a  change  in  obliga- 
tions. Contributions  are  to  be  calculat- 
ed after  each  organization  adopts  its 
budget  and  paid  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Third.  $17  million  was  restored  of 
the  requested  $78.6  million  in  rescis- 
sions for  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (NOAA)  in 
which  $10  million  of  the  restored 
funds  is  earmariied  for  the  operations, 
research,  and  facilities  program;  that 
is.  oceanographlc  instrumentation, 
Pascagoula  Fisheries  Lab.  the  flood 
program,  the  purchase  of  local  warn- 
ing radars,  anadromous  grants,  marine 
resources,  monitoring,  commercial 
fisheries  grants  to  SUtes.  regional 
fishery  management  councils.  Colum- 
bia River  fisheries,  fisheries  programs, 
and  sea  grant. 

Deferrals  amounted  to  $142.4  mil- 
lion. The  committee  disapproved 
$119.4  million  in  proposed  deferrals 
for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
ticm. 

In  sam,  the  committee  did  a  credit- 
able job. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerli  read  as  follows: 


sumsrr  aom  ouAXAirms  BsvoLvmo  fukd 

IDISAmOVAL  or  BOVaBAL) 

The  Congrea  disapproves  the  propoMd 
deferral  081-102  reUting  to  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Admlnlatration,  "Surety  Bond  Guaran- 
tees Revolving  Fund"  as  set  forth  in  the 
meance  of  March  10.  IMl.  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congreas  by  the  President. 
This  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  overall,  the  Com- 
merce. Justice.  SUte  and  Judiciary 
chapter  includes  a  net  reduction  in 
budget  authority  of  $158  million,  an 
increase  in  net  budget  authority  of  $30 
million,  or  16  percent,  above  budget 
requests. 

For  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, the  bill  Includes  a  rescis- 
sion of  $181  million,  compared  with 
the  proposed  rescission  of  $342  mil- 
lion. The  $161  million  remaining  is  for 
projects  for  which  a  written  or  moral 
commitment  has  been  made,  and  to 
retain  the  EDA  administrative  struc- 
ture largely  intact. 

The  bill  rescinds  the  entire  $21  mil- 
lion proposed  for  the  Regional  Devel- 
opment Commissions. 

For  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  the  bill  re- 
scinds $26  million  of  the  $36  million 
proposed  for  rescission. 

The  bill  includes  a  $9  million  rescis- 
sion and  a  $5  million  deferral  for  con- 
struction of  the  Western  Regional 
Center  at  Sand  Point.  Wash.,  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bill  includes  a  rescission  of  $33 
million  of  the  $40  million  rescission  re- 
quested for  the  coastal  energy  impact 
fund,  and  a  deferral  of  the  remaining 
$7  million. 

Half  of  the  $26  million  rescission  re- 
quested for  public  telecommunications 
facilities  is  approved. 

The  $92  million  deferral  requested 
for  ship  construction  subsidies  is  ap- 
proved. 

Funds  for  a  number  of  Department 
of  Justice  programs  are  proposed  for 
deferral  pending  transfer  to  other  De- 
partment programs.  The  recipients  of 
these  transfers  are  mainly  the  FBI 
and  the  Immigration  Service.  Most  of 
these  transfers  are  approved,  but  only 
half  of  the  transfer  from  State  and 
local  drug  grants  is  approved. 

For  the  SUte  Department,  the  bill 
includes  an  unrequested  rescission  of 
$84  million  for  assessed  contributions 
to  international  organizations,  except 
the  OAS  and  other  Inter-American  or- 
ganizations. The  effect  is  to  change 
the  timing  of  the  U.S.  contributions,  a 
change  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1982.  but  not  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  bill  funds  most  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment supplemental  requests 
through  use  of  the  2  percent  ($31  mil- 
lion) withheld  from  obligation  under 
an  amendment  adopted  on  the  floor 
last  year.  That  amendment  read:  "no 


more  than  98  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated by  this  title  (SUte  Depart- 
ment) shall  be  expended,  except  for 
any  sums  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan." 

The  bill  denies  part  of  the  supple- 
mental request  for  some  of  the  bene- 
fits authorised  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  In  effect,  some  medical 
and  family  travel  benefits  are  deferred 
until  fiscal  year  1982.  Similar  action  is 
included  for  AID  and  Peace  Corps  em- 
ployees in  the  Foreign  Operations 
chapter  of  the  bill. 

A  small  rescission  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  approved,  but 
with  report  language  stating  that  the 
cut  shall  not  come  from  the  regional 
offices. 

For  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  bill  denies  any  cut  for  the 
small  business  development  centers, 
leaving  $9.5  million  available,  which 
will  fund  all  existing  and  potential 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  bill 
denies  the  deferral  of  $113  million  for 
the  business  loam  and  investment  fund 
and  $6  million  for  surety  bond  guaran- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  III 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE- 
MILITARY 
MlUTART  PDISONAL 

MIUTAKT  PKKSONIfEL,  WAVY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Navy",  $305,329,000. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  considered 
budget  estimates  totaling 

$12,352,242,000  including  both  pro- 
gram estimates  and  estimates  for  in- 
creased pay  costs.  The  committee  rec- 
onunends  the  appropriation  of 
$10,680,927,000.  a  net  reduction  of 
$1,880,927,000.  The  recommended  re- 
duction Includes  a  reduction  of  $42.3 
million  in  Increased  pay  costs  and 
$1,629,015,000  in  program  costs.  So.  for 
the  most  part,  the  committee  fimded 
the  items  requested. 

I  should  point  out  that  insofar  as 
the  Defense  Department  is  concerned, 
the  supplemental  request  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  an  unusual  request.  Sup- 
plementals  which  are  considered  at 
this  time  of  the  year  generally  provide 
for  the  increased  costs  of  pay  raises 
voted  by  Congress  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion as  well  as  a  few  emergency  and 
extraordinary  items.  Further,  this  sup- 
plemental requires  12  subcommittees 
to  cut  $12  bUlion  and  Etefense  to  add 
$12  biUion. 

Not  only  was  the  amount  of  the  De- 
fense request  unusual,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  request  was  somewhat  un- 
usual in  that  in  a  number  of  instances. 
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requests  which  had  been  denied  by 
Congress  last  year  were  again  request- 
ed in  the  supplemental.  The  Defense 
request  was  unusual  in  that  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  unlike  other  agen- 
cies throughout  the  Government,  was 
not  required  to  absorb  any  significant 
part  of  the  pay  increase  cost.  In  most 
years,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  well  as  the  Congress  have 
insisted  that  some  part  of  the  pay 
costs  be  absorbed.  The  civilian  agen- 
cies were  required  to  absorb  30  percent 
of  the  increased  pay  costs  and  the  De- 
fense Department  was  only  required 
to  absorb  only  3V4  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Since  a  minimal  absorption 
was  required,  and  since  the  usual  tur- 
bulence in  personnel  will  probably 
take  place,  there  is  some  considerable 
cushion  in  the  miliUry  personnel  and 
O.  &  M.  accounts  for  this  reason. 

The  committee  found,  and  I  think 
all  Members  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings would  agree,  that  for  the  most 
part,  the  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental 
request  was  not  as  carefully  prepared 
as  is  customary  and  as  is  expected  by 
the  committee.  We  had  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  information  upon 
which  to  make  rationale  decisions.  At 
the  time  of  the  hearings,  it  was  very 
obvious  that  the  Department  had  not 
really  thought  through  a  number  of 
the  requests.  We  delayed  our  markup 
as  a  result. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  too  critical.  I 
know  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration to  get  its  hands  on  the 
many  deUils  involved  in  the  Defense 
program.  It  has  been  especially  diffi- 
cult for  this  administration  since  great 
numbers  of  key  positions  have  not  yet 
been  filled. 

In  military  personnel  in  the  program 
area,  $705.7  million  was  requested  and 
$549  million  is  recommended.  We 
found  a  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  administration  had  just  plainly,  as 
a  result  of  faulty  arithmetic,  overesti- 
mated the  amount  of  money  that 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  ntunliers 
of  personnel  anticipated  to  be  on- 
board at  the  new  rates  of  pay. 

I  might  add  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  at  this  time  that  there  is  no 
money  in  this  supplemental  for  the 
much  discussed  5.3-percent  additional 
military  pay  raise.  The  administration 
has  not  yet  forwarded  a  specific  re- 
quest for  legislation  in  this  regard  and. 
of  course,  no  legislation  has  been  re- 
ported from  committees  in  either 
House.  So  this  matter  is  not  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  in  the  program  area,  the  re- 
quest was  for  $3  billion  and  the  com- 
mittee allowed  $2.2  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $800  million.  There  is  also  provided 
$620  million  in  contract  authority  liq- 
uidation. There  are  many  small  reduc- 
tions applied  to  the  O.  &  M.  accounts. 
For  instance,  in  each  of  the  services 
they  budgeted  for  postage  anticipating 


that  the  Postal  Service  would  raise  the 
first-class  rate  to  20  cents.  Since  the 
rate  only  went  to  18  cents,  the  request 
was  oversUted. 

To  discuss  larger  amounts,  the  serv- 
ices requested  funds  based  on  antici- 
pated fuel  price  increases.  Since  the 
present  world  position  on  petroleum 
products  is  that  there  is  not  only  a 
sufficiency,  but  some  petroleum  prod- 
ucts are  a  glut  on  the  market.  There- 
fore, prices  have  not  risen  to  the 
extent  anticipated,  so  the  committee 
made  some  reductions  in  this  area. 

I  should  also  add  that  in  the  com- 
mittee's view  since  fuel  prices  are 
lower  now  than  they  probably  will  be 
in  a  few  months,  the  committee  not 
only  provided  the  full  $300  million  re- 
quested to  buy  fuel  for  the  Defense 
Stock  Fund,  but  increased  this  amount 
by  $123  million  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
better  business  to  buy  fuel  now  than 
later. 

One  of  the  major  reductions  made 
by  the  committee  in  O.  &  M.  is  only  a 
paper  reduction:  $311  million  were  re- 
quested for  the  depot  maintenance  in- 
dustrial fund  of  the  Air  Force.  This 
was  not  to  provide  for  any  additional 
depot  maintenance,  but  to  provide 
capital  for  the  fund  in  view  of  a  GAO 
report  critical  of  the  way  the  Air 
Force  financial  management  is  con- 
ducted in  this  area.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  until  this  matter  is  fully  re- 
solved that  the  Air  Force  can  continue 
operating  In  its  present  manner  and 
does  not  at  this  time  need  the  $311 
million  appropriation. 

The  request  for  procurement  funds 
totals  $3.3  billion  and  $2.8  billion  is 
recommended.  In  the  procurement 
area  for  the  Army,  the  committee 
made  reductions  in  the  UH-60  Black- 
hawk  helicopter  program  because  of 
the  huge  cost  ovemms  and  schedule 
delays  which  have  been  recently  expe- 
rienced in  this  program.  The  commit- 
tee provided  the  full  $158.5  million  re- 
quested for  cost  growth  for  the  Infan- 
try fighting  vehicle  as  well  as  the 
$415.4  million  additional  requested  for 
the  M-1  tank  program,  mostly  for  cost 
growth. 

In  the  area  of  Navy  procurement, 
the  committee  deleted  $26.5  million 
for  cost  growth  in  the  CH-53E  helicop- 
ter program.  The  committee  provided 
all  of  the  funds  requested  for  the  CG- 
47  Aegis  cruiser,  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, the  SSN-688  submarine,  the 
FFG-7  destroyer,  and  the  reactivation 
of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

The  committee  recommends  deletion 
of  the  $139  million  requested  for  the 
rehabiliUtion  of  the  old  aircraft  carri- 
er, the  Oriskany.  The  committee  feels 
that  not  only  will  it  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  rehabillUte  the  Oriskany 
because  It  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
but  that  even  if  the  ship  were  to  be  re- 
conditioned and  put  into  service  it 
would  be  of  very  little  value.  The  only 
aircraft  we  have  which  could  operate 


on  the  Oriskany,  except  for  helicop- 
ters and  vertical  takeoff  and  landing 
aircraft  which  have  a  limited  capabili- 
ty, are  the  A-4M  attack  aircraft. 
These  aircraft  only  have  a  daylight  ca- 
pability to  attack  and  have  no  defen- 
sive capability.  None  of  the  Navy's 
fighters  can  operate  from  the  Oris- 
kany so  the  carrier  would  be  defense- 
less from  enemy  attack.  It  does  not 
appear  that  we  should  be  putting  this 
kind  of  carrier  In  our  fleet. 

In  Air  Force  procurement,  the  com- 
mittee approved  the  request  for  funds 
for  the  A-10.  F-5F.  and  F-15  aircraft. 
The  committee  deleted  $44.6  million  in 
aircraft  modifications  which  were  de- 
leted from  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
The  committee  approved  all  of  the 
$605.2  million  requested  by  the  Air 
Force  for  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts  in  the  view  that  this  would  be 
helpful  to  obtaining  better  readiness 
rates  on  our  aircraft. 

The  committee  deleted  $41.2  million 
of  the  $59.2  million  requested  for  the 
ground  launched  cruise  missile  of  the 
Air  Force.  This  program  has  been 
having  schedule  difficulties  and  the 
committee  proceeded  with  research 
and  development  funds  rather  tlum 
procurement  funds. 

In  the  area  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation,  the  request 
is  for  $598.3  million  and  the  amount 
recommended  is  $434.7  million.  In  the 
Army  proper,  the  committee  recom- 
mends reductions  in  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  development  program  and 
the  Patriot  antiaircraft  missile  pro- 
gram. The  BMD  program  request  was 
related  to  developing  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  for  the  M-X  system.  At  this 
time  when  the  M-X  program  itself  has 
not  been  definltized.  it  is  Impossible  to 
know  whether  or  not  such  an  effort  is 
necessary  or  what  lund  of  a  ballistic 
missile  system  might  be  appropriate. 
With  regard  to  the  Patriot,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  since  all  of  the  pro- 
curement funds  appropriated  for  Pa- 
triot this  year  will  not  be  used,  the 
Army  can  reprogram  funds  from  pro- 
curement to  research  and  development 
to  do  the  needed  R.  &  D.  on  this  mis- 
sile system. 

With  regard  to  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  Navy,  the  committee 
deleted  $14.3  million  associated  with 
the  DDG-X  program,  a  program 
which  the  Navy  has  not  pursued  with 
enthusiasm. 

In  Air  Force  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  major  reduction  made  is  a 
reduction  of  $40.6  million  of  the  $66 
million  requested  for  a  low  altitude 
airfield  attack  system  termed  the  JP- 
233  which  was  deleted  from  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  by  Congress 
last  year.  This  is  a  British  system 
which  has  experienced  both  cost  over- 
nms  and  technical  difficulties.  The 
committee  feels  that  there  are  better 
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ismtema  being  developed  In  the  United 
SUtes  for  attaeklnc  airfields.  The 
committee  funded  the  $47.9  million  re- 
quested for  the  precision  location 
strike  system  of  the  Air  Force  al- 
though the  funds  for  this  program 
had  also  been  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation bill  last  year.  The  Air  Force 
made  a  strong  plea  and  a  majority  of 
the  members  thought  that  the  pro- 
gram should  proceed.  I  did  not  agree 
and  feel  that  fxmds  should  be  denied 
for  this  program  which  was  deleted  by 
Congress  last  year. 

Qf  the  $4.7  billion  requested  for  in- 
creased pay  costs,  the  committee  ap- 
proved $4,658  billion,  a  reduction  of 
$42.3  twiiHon.  The  $42.3  million  Is  asso- 
ciated with  such  things  as  the  overesti- 


mating of  the  impact  of  the  pay  raises 
enacted  as  I  discussed  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  did  a  reasonably 
good  Job  in  trying  to  be  responsible  in 
fulfilling  its  duties  in  analysing  the  re- 
quest presented  for  defense  funds  in 
this  supplemental  bilL  It  Is  my  person- 
al view  that  further  reductions  should 
have  been  made,  but  they  were  not. 
and  I  believe  that  the  blU  as  presented 
is  in  most  cases  a  good  one. 

The  Defense  Subcommittee  In  its 
markup  included  almost  $500  million 
for  additional  Inflation  costs.  The 
Carter  budget  had  projected  an  infla- 
tion rate  of  9  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Reagan  budget  reduced  this 
to  8  percent  and  deleted  about  $1  bil- 
lion from  the  estimates.  The  subcom- 
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mlttee  felt  that  inflation  would  not  be 
reduced  this  much  and  added  back 
$500  million  over  my  objections.  The 
full  committee  deleted  the  $500  mil- 
lion and  now  inflation  Is  treated  the 
same  way  in  the  Defense  budget  as  it 
is  for  all  of  the  other  departments  and 
agencies,  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  other  areas  in  which  I  feel 
that  funds  should  not  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  bill,  such  as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  battleship  Neva  Jersey. 
My  additional  views  set  forth  these 
areas  and  my  reasons.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  read  them. 

Under  general  leave  to  extend.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  RacoRO  at 
this  point  a  summary  tabulation  show- 
ing the  committee's  action  on  the  De- 
fense part  of  the  supplemental  bill. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  of  us  in- 
volved In  marking  up  the  defense 
chapter,  it  was  a  troubling  exercise. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  were  acutely 
aware  of  the  state  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses. We  find  ourselves  lagging  our 
adversaries  in  conventional  capability, 
strategic  capability,  sei^mwer  buildup: 
and  to  further  complicate  matters,  our 
miliUuy  services  are  critically  short  of 
middle-level  management  people— the 
NCO's  and  officers  who  make  things 
go  and  who  are  the  heart  of  our  De- 
fense E^stabUshment. 

Clearly,  a  majority  of  the  committee 
feels  that  immediate  steps  are  needed 
to  address  our  defense  needs. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  each 
of  us  was  aware  that  defense  alone  re- 
flected an  Increase,  and  that  other 
areas  had  been  cut  to  accommodate 
this  heightened  attention  to  defense. 

I.  for  one.  was  disappointed  in  the 
quality  of  the  hearings  we  had  on  this 
defense  supplemental.  Also.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  Justifications  which 
accompanied  this  request. 

But  in  the  end.  we  all  had  to  sit 
down  and  make  some  hard  decisions. 
The  final  product  of  our  deliberations 
is  before  us  today  as  chapter  III  of 
this  biU. 

We  took  our  Job  seriously.  We  did 
not  rubber  stamp  anjrthing.  We  went 
over  each  request  line  item  by  line 
Item,  cutting  here  and  adjusting  there. 


What  we  have  here  is  essentially  a 
good  defense  supplemental.  It  does  not 
make  any  of  us  completely  happy.  Ev- 
eryone associated  with  this  chapter 
would  make  changes  if  we  were  sole 
authors  of  the  chapter.  But  what  we 
offer  you  today  is  a  compromise  and. 
as  is  the  case  with  all  compromises,  it 
has  its  strengths  as  well  as  weakness- 
es. 

I  do  not  intend  to  engage  in  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  precisely  what 
we  have  done.  I  do  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  make  at  least  one  point,  that 
being  the  extent  of  the  cuts  we  recom- 
mend to  you  today. 

In  the  military  personnel  account, 
we  have  cut  22  percent; 

From  operations  and  maintenance, 
we  cut  26.7  percent  from  the  request; 

From  procurement.  15  percent;  and 

From  research  and  development,  we 
cut  27  percent. 

OveraU.  when  transfers  are  taken 
into  account,  we  have  cut  over  21  per- 
cent from  the  defense  request. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  we  cut  over  $1.6 
billion  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  supplemental  funding. 

We  made  adjustments  in  fuel  price 
estimates,  travel  allowances,  and  in 
procurement. 

Cuts  were  made  t>ecause  we  were  not 
sure  defense  could  obligate  the  funds 
requested  for  specific  programs  in  the 
remaining  weelcs  of  the  fiscal  year.  We 
cut  because  we  were  uncomfortable 
with  the  Justification  for  the  increase. 


or  because  we  didn't  feel  additional 
funds  were  needed  for  particular  pur- 
poses. 

In  short,  we  didn't  make  cuts  simply 
for  the  sake  of  cutting.  We  reduced  re- 
quests for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  all 
honesty,  smne  were  questionable,  but 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  cuts 
were  made  because  the  informati<m  we 
had  at  the  time  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion a  cut  was  warranted. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  if  we 
made  bad  cuts  or  bad  Judgments,  we 
will  take  a  serious  look  at  (my  new 
data  coming  to  us  as  we  move  to  con- 
ference. Likewise,  if  cuts  were  not 
made  where  they  should  have  been, 
we  will  give  that  issue  a  good  hard 
look  at  conference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  support  the  de- 
fense portion  of  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve in  general  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee is  commendable. 

Before  I  surrender  the  floor,  I  would 
also  address  the  military  oonstructiim 
chapter.  In  this  case,  we  cut  about  33 
percent  of  the  request  and  deferred 
another  $92  million  of  MX  mlasUe 
planning  money. 

Here.  too.  one  can  differ  as  to  specif- 
ic cuts.  but.  in  general,  the  $113  mil- 
lion reduction  is  warranted.  »ad  I  sup- 
port the  chapter  as  presented. 

In  summary.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
genend  thrust  of  the  defense  and 
milcon  chi4>ters.  and  I  urge  that  they 
be  adopted  without  amendment. 
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We  cut  where  we  were  unsure  and 
funded  where  we  were  sure. 

Defense,  therefore,  meets  the  test  of 
rmnntlsllty  It  is  time  that  we  moved 
forward  to  strengthen  our  Nation. 
This  bill  doe*  Just  that. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  express  some  reservations 
about  this  package,  although  perhaps 
we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  support 
it  In  the  end. 

I  take  this  time  because  I  think  the 
priorities  reflected  in  this  supplemen- 
tal and  rescission  package  are  Impor- 
tant for  the  Members  to  understand. 
This  Is  the  first  step  in  the  new  admln- 
IstratkHi's  effort  to  shift  resources  slg- 
nlflcantly  from  nonmllitary  programs 
to  military  programs.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  Members  to  see  this 
package  in  that  perspective. 

As  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
has  pointed  out.  there  is  a  total  pack- 
age of  rescissions  in  nonmllitary  pro- 
grams of  $12.7  billion.  This  Includes 
some  significant  cuts  In  appropriations 
already  made  for  this  fiscal  year.  For 
example,  in  subsidized  housing  a  re- 
adssion  of  over  $5  billion  is  proposed 
for  this  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  proposed  rescission  of  f  1.7 
bOllon  in  EPA  waste  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  $920  million  rescinded  in 
biomass  energy  development. 

There  are  $786  million  proposed  for 
rescission  in  education  programs,  and 
$181  million  in  economic  development 
programs. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  they  demonstrate  the 
scope  of  the  cuts  being  proposed  in  ex- 
isting appropriations  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

On  the  whole.  I  think  the  subcom- 
mittees have  done  a  good  Job.  If  we 
are  serious  about  fiscal  restraint,  if  we 
want  to  have  a  tighter  budget,  then 
some  of  these  very  painful  rescissions 
have  to  be  made;  but  if  we  are  serious, 
it  is  important  as  well  to  look  at  the 
military  side  of  our  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  at  the 
outset  that  if  the  military  expendi- 
tures requested  are  necessary  for  our 
defense,  then  they  must  be  made. 
However,  we  have  before  us  an  excep- 
tionally large  supplemental  request 
for  the  military.  It  calls  for  increasing 
the  military  side  by  $11.2  bilUon. 

In  looking  at  the  report  of  the  Ap- 
propriatkMis  Committee,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  some  question  about 
whether  the  Pentagon  has  adequately 
Justified  this  rather  extraordinary 
supplemental  request.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  indicates,  the  supplemental 
requested  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  "somewhat  unique."  It  is 
somewhat  unique  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. First  of  all.  it  is  a  very  large  sup- 
plemental request.  As  the  report 
points  out.  supplementals  are  usually 


reserved  for  extraordinary  or  emer- 
gency requests.  This  is  not  in  that  cat- 
egory. There  are  many  routine  items 
in  this  supplemental  request. 

Moreover,  as  the  report  also  express- 
ly Indicates,  the  character  of  this  re- 
quest is  unusual.  For  example,  it  in- 
cludes programs  which  have  been 
denied  by  the  last  Congress  for  this 
fiscal  year.  It  is  extraordinary  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  come  back 
in  a  supplemental  and  request  funding 
for  programs  which  Congress  rejected 
Just  a  short  time  ago. 

Moreover,  this  supplemental  request 
is  unique,  or  at  least  somewhat  unusu- 
al. In  the  sense  that  the  increased  pay 
costs  are  fully  funded  for  the  Defense 
Department,  but  not  for  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  a  double  standard  is  being  ap- 
plied in  this  supplemental  with  respect 
to  the  costs  of  pay  Increases.  Every  de- 
partment except  Defense  must  absorb 
a  substantial  part  of  these  costs. 

Finally,  as  the  report  also  points  out, 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  rela- 
tively unprepared  to  substantiate  and 
Justify  its  supplemental  request. 

Here  I  would  simply  quote  from  the 
report  itself: 

The  supplemental  request  is  also  unusual 
in  that  it  wu  quite  obvious  in  the  hearings 
that  the  Department  and  the  military  serv- 
ices were  not  as  carefully  prepared  as  is  cus- 
tomary and  as  is  expected  by  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee  had  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing the  information  needed  as  a  basis  for 
rational  decisions  at  the  time  it  was  needed. 
The  Committee  was  forced  to  postpone  its 
planned  markup  date  because  of  this  in 
order  to  give  the  department  another  two 
weelu  in  which  to  submit  the  material  re- 
quired. 

I  should  also  note  that  when  our  full 
Appropriations  Committee  met  to  con- 
sider all  of  these  supplemental  and  re- 
scission requests,  we  had  no  written 
report  from  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, not  because  of  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  subcommittee,  but  be- 
cause of  the  delays  referred  to  in  this 
report  which  were  the  fault  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  serious  about  fiscal  restraint,  if  we 
want  to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficien- 
cy wherever  we  find  it.  we  cannot 
exempt  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  that  rigorous  standard. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
McHucH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  30  seconds.) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  this  afternoon  to  simply  put  into 
perspective  this  package  that  we  have 
before  us  and  to  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  look  at  the  committee 
report  carefully. 

I  would  especially  commend  to  the 
Members'  attention  the  additional 
views  of  the  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Addabbo,  who  in 


my  Judgment  has  done  a  fine  Job  in 
pointing  out  in  his  views  some  of  the 
concerns  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
some  of  the  reservations  which  I 
share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McHdgh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  I  agree  with  the  thrust  of  his  re- 
marks in  this  sense;  I,  too,  believe  that 
the  EXefense  Subconunittee.  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  a  member,  should  scruti- 
nize the  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Just  as  thoroughly  as  those  for  any 
social  program  and  that  we  can  make 
some  substantial  savings  in  eliminat- 
ing waste  and  fraud  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Just  as  well  as  any- 
where else;  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  our  subconunittee 
under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  made  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  requests.  We  did  not  Just 
approve  this  budget  in  a  willy-nilly 
fashion.  We  went  through  it  line  item 
by  line  item  and  tried  to  eliminate 
those  items  for  which  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  give  us  proper  justi- 
fication; so  I  think  that  we  did  the 
task,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out,  I  think  we  did  it  in  a 
thorough  way. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Well,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comments.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  critical  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee,  which  I  think  had  to 
operate  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. As  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  pointed  out,  we  were  under 
severe  time  constraints. 

My  concern  is  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  come  before  the  gentle- 
man's committee  and  fully  justify 
these  extraordinary  requests,  extraor- 
dinary for  a  supplemental,  and  the 
references  which  I  have  made  in  my 
statement  are  references  which  reflect 
the  Defense  Subcommittee's  own 
report. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  not 
disagreeing  with  the  gentleman.  I  Just 
think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
to  understand  that  we  did  try  to  do  a 
good  Job  under  difficult  circumstances. 
In  fact,  the  chairman  refused  to  mark 
up  the  bill  until  he  received  adequate 
Justification  from  the  Etepartment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dowiirr,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McHuoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)         

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Bdr.  McHUGH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  an  important  point 
that  we  should  consider. 

On  page  65  of  the  committee  report, 
a  number  of  us  have  been  disaiiwlng 
for  some  time  what  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  tremendous  Increase 
in  defense  will  have. 

Let  me  Just  quote  from  the  report: 

Recently,  the  Selected  Aoquisltlon  Re- 
ports identified  a  $47  billion  cost  increase  in 
47  weapons  systems.  Over  one-half  of  these 
increases  were  the  result  of  underestimating 
inflation. 

The  report  also  goes  on  to  add  that 
the  estimates  for  inflation  for  defense 
procurement  Is  even  higher  than  that 
in  the  civilian  side;  so  what  we  can 
expect,  I  think,  from  not  only  the  in- 
creases contained  in  this  supplemental 
for  procurement,  but  in  the  1982 
budget  as  well,  for  the  defense  in- 
creases to  place  a  severe  inflationary 
constraint  not  only  on  our  budget,  but 
certainly  on  our  economy 

I  think  that  any  of  us  who  think 
that  Just  increasing  defense  is  going  to 
(1)  buy  us  more  security  and  (2)  not  do 
damage  to  the  economy  are  making 
some  very  big  mistakes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
out  some  of  the  priorities  in  the  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AWrV  STOCK  FOHB 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $34,000,000. 

OFEBATIOH  AMD  MAnriKHAIfCE.  NAVT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance,  Navy".  $402,899,000;  and. 
in  addition.  $153,567,000  for  Uquidation  of 
contract  authority  in  "Operation  and  main- 
tenance. Navy"  for  fiscal  year  1980;  and.  the 
amount  of  funds  available  only  for  regularly 
scheduled  ship  overhauls,  restricted  avail- 
abilities and  expenses  associated  with  the 
installation  of  equipment,  improvements, 
and  modifications  scheduled  to  be  accom- 
plished concurrently  during  an  overhaul  or 
restricted  availability  is  decreased  to 
$3,620,000,000. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  review  of 
this  bill  in  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  our  committee  report  dealing  with 
the  regional  development  programs 
funded  by  the  Conunerce,  Justice  and 
SUte  Subcommittee,  found  in  chapter 
II. 

This  language  points  out  that  the  re- 
gional commissions  are  a  joint  venture 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, and  that  we  recognize  that  the 


Governors  of  the  various  States  have 
an  important  role  to  play  in  the  deci- 
sion to  operate  or  terminate  the  re- 
gional commissions. 

The  bill  provides  money  sufficient  to 
complete  ongoing  projects  and  to  ter- 
minate the  commissions.  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  com- 
missions have  sufficient  balances  re- 
maining to  allow  them  to  remain  In 
operation  through  fiscal  1982  as  they 
complete  the  projects  recognized  in 
our  action,  and  the  language  points 
out  that  allowing  the  commissions  to 
continue  to  operate  with  the  States' 
share  of  administrative  fimds  will 
allow  the  most  effective  transition  of  ■ 
activities  possible. 

The  bill  language  on  the  subject 
allows  "remaining  balances"  to  be 
used  for  completion  of  projects  and 
the  termination  of  the  commissions.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  when  we  say  remaining  balances 
we  do.  Indeed,  mean  all  remaining  bal- 
ances. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  an  examination  of 
the  conunisslons  occurs  only  on  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission.  This  requires 
a  vote  of  a  Federal  cochairman  and 
the  Governors.  The  law  also  states 
that  remaining  balances  consist  of 
funds  "appropirlated  until  expended." 
The  Governors'  approach  to  achieving 
a  modification  in  the  operation  of  the 
commissions  and  their  potential  termi- 
nation, demonstrates  a  more  equitable 
and  reasonable  approach  to  the  possi- 
ble termination  of  the  commissions 
over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  the 
legislative  authorization  for  the  com- 
missions expires  in  September  1982. 
making  any  further  decision  regarding 
the  operation  of  the  commissions 
properly  a  matter  for  the  authorizing 
and  not  the  Appropriation  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UHANIUM  SUrPLT  AND  EHBICRMEHT  ACTl VITUS 
(BZSCISSION) 

Contract  authority  deemed  to  have  been 
made  available  for  "Operating  Expenses, 
Uranium  Supply  and  Enrichment  Activi- 
ties" in  Public  lAw  96-367  and  other  Acts 
making  appropriations  for  Energy  and 
Water  Development  in  the  amount  of 
$979,585,000  are  hereby  rescinded. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  tix.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  pose  a  ques- 
tion to  the  committee  at  this  point  as 
one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
timely  completion  of  the  gas  centri- 
fuge enrichment  plant  at  Portsmouth. 
Ohio.  I  would  request  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  rescission  will 
in  any  way  Impact  or  delay  the  timely 
c(Histruction  timetable  of  this  strate- 
gic project. 

Bir.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McEWEN.  I  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  goitlanan 
for  yielding.  The  purpose  of  this  par- 
ticular section  of  this  bill  is  a  technical 
one  that  does  not  really  affect  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  con- 
struction. It  has  primarily  to  do  with 
operating  expenses.  The  procedure 
that  has  been  used  in  the  past  by  DOE 
is  that  they  use  revenue  received  from 
the  sale  of  enriched  uranium  to  pay 
for  power  for  the  enrichment,  and  in 
certain  cases  for  construction.  It  really 
will  not  affect  the  final  completion  of 
the  Portsmouth  plant.  It  Is  more  a 
technical  section  because  this  dollar 
figure  was  used  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  charge  twice 
for  the  same  account  because  DOE 
was  using  f  imds  in  the  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  concern  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
actual  construction  contracts  are  being 
rescinded  In  any  way. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  construction 
<x>ntracts  are  not  rescinded,  and  there 
will  not  be  any  impact  on  the  con- 
struction timetable.  There  might  be 
Just  a  slight  delay  a  few  days  maybe  in 
instances  where  revenue  is  c(Mning  in. 
but  revenue  is  coming  in  at  an  expect- 
ed rate.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any 
impact  whatsoever.  There  will  not  be 
any  rescinded  construction  contracts. 

Ui.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bexlehsoh).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Geothkucal  RxsooKcis  DBvxLonizirr  Fmro 

GBOTBCUIAL  LOAM  GUAaAIRBC  AMB  DriBUST 

ASSISTAMCX  PBOGBAM 

(RXSCISSIOH  AMD  DEmtRAL) 

Of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  "Geo- 
thermal  Resources  Development 
Fund.  Geothermal  Loan  Guarantee 
and  Interest  Assistance  Program"  in 
PubUc  Law  94-355,  Public  Law  95-96, 
PubUc  Law  9e-69.  PubUc  Iaw  96-367 
and  other  Acts  making  appropriations 
for  Energy  and  Water  Development. 
$21,982,000  are  rescinded  and  $101,000 
are  deferred  for  obligation  imtil  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of 
words. 

Mr.  crhairman.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
here  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Water  Development 
(Mr.  Bevill)  a  couple  questions  about 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  with  respect  to  the 
geothermal  loan  guarantee  reserve 
fimd. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
agreed  to  rescission  R81-68  which  re- 
scinds $22,066,000  from  the  geother- 
mal loan  guarantee  reserve  fund.  Of 
the  appropriations  left  in  the  reserve, 
the  committee  bill  also  provides  au- 
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thOTlty  to  utilize  (30.000.000  remain- 
ing in  the  fund  to  cover  loan  defaults 
•■  w^  as  interest  assistance  pay- 
ments. As  I  understand  the  acti<m 
taken  by  the  committee,  acceptance  of 
this  rescission  does  not  constitute  a 
deauthorintiim  of  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  issue 
loan  guarantees.  As  provided  in  Public 
lAW  M-SC7.  that  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority would  still  total  $500,000,000. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  tells 
me  that  I  am  correct  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  rescission  and  furthermore  that 
any  future  legislation  from  the  cogni- 
sant legislative  ccnnmittees  is  only  nec- 
essary to  help  the  Appropriations 
OoBDUooittee  better  execute  the  already 
existing  loan  guarantee  program  and 
that  legislation  Is  not  necessary  to 
reauthc»1ae  the  geothermal  loan  guar- 
antee i»ogram.  We  would  expect  the 
authorising  committees  to  review  this 
matter  and  make  their  recommenda- 
ti<»B.  Ifeanwhlle.  the  committee  is  not 
recommending  any  changes  in  the 
loan  program  which  would  require  a 
reauthorlattion  of  the  program  or  a 
reapprcH'riation  of  the  loan  guarantee 
authority. 

Iffr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed this  wit^^^ltf^  llfltinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  BB^HtSHoESiSlnns 
my  understanding,  andi  wanted  it  to 
appear  in  the  Rbo(»d  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  V 

MULTILATERAIi  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

FDnw  ArpmopuATBD  to  thk  Prkudbit 

IimuuTioNAi.  PniAJiciAL  Imrrrunoire 

COmUBUTIOII  TO  THZ  UrmUIATIOIIAL 
DKTHjOmBirT  ASaOCIATIOIf 

For  payment  to  tbe  IntenuitionAl  Devel- 
opoMnt  Aandmtioii  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreMory.  $540,000,000.  to  be  av«U&ble  only 
upon  the  enactment  of  authorising  legisla- 
tion, for  tbe  first  Installment  of  the  United 
States  contribution  to  tbe  sixth  replenish- 
ment, to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Pmvidtd,  That  no  such  payment  may  be 
made  while  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  is  compensated 
by  the  Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  rate 
provided  for  an  individual  occupying  a  posi- 
tion at  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  «M-  wbOe  the  alternate  United  States 
Executive  Director  to  the  Bank  is  compen- 
sated by  the  Bank  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
rate  provided  for  an  individual  occupying  a 
poattlan  at  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  &316  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
raise  an  issue  that  I  think  is  of  great 
import  to  the  Congress,  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  the  American  people: 
the  fhuuKdng  of  the  replenishment 
funds  tor  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  commonly  known  as 


IDA.  In  this  case  it  is  the  sixth  replen- 
ishment. 

The  bill  provides  $540  million  this 
year.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
Behind  the  fiscal  year  1981  appropri- 
ation is  the  intent  to  appropriate  $850 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  then 
$1.8  billion  in  1983.  This  sixth  replen- 
ishment of  IDA  would  cost  $3.24  bil- 
lion. $800  million  above  the  level  of 
the  fifth  replenishment,  an  increase  of 
33  percent. 

As  we  all  Imow,  this  issue  came  up  in 
our  committee  last  year.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotma).  and 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Loho),  both  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  IDA  sixth  replenish- 
ment. It  had  not  been  authorised  and. 
in  any  case,  they  thought  that  it  was 
too  much  money  for  the  soft  loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank  given 
IDA'S  development  policies.  All  of  us 
Itnow  that  IDA  is  involved  in  affording 
50-year  loans  to  so-called  developing 
countries  at  interest  rates  that  range 
between  aero  and  zero  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  my  face- 
tiousness  is  not  lost  on  the  Members 
of  Congress.  The  Congress  is  cutting 
back  on  loans  to  cities.  It  is  cutting 
back  on  guaranteed  loans  in  the  EDA 
program.  It  is  cutting  back  on  UDAG. 
It  is  cutting  back  on  so  many  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  United  States 
and  our  domestic  constituents.  It  does 
not  seem  to  this  Member  that  it  is  wise 
for  us  to  go  ahead  with  something 
that  was  negotiated  by  the  previous 
administration,  not  approved  by  Con- 
gress, but  that  would  commit  this  and 
the  next  Congress  to  spending  over  $1 
billion  a  year  for  a  program  most  of  us 
feel  is  misdirected. 

I.  frankly,  would  like  to  say  on  the 
floor  that  I  strongly  opposed  it  in  our 
subcommlttee  Just  as  I  opposed  it  in 
the  96th  C^ngess.  We  lost  by  one  vote. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  committee 
however  that  we  ought  to  come  before 
the  Congress  and  go  ahead  with  this 
supplemental.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
attack  a  program  which  is  not  even  au- 
thorized. When  the  authorization  bill 
comes  to  the  floor,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Intend  to  make  a  case 
that  this  country  not  only  should  not 
commit  itself  to  the  next  3  years  of 
IDA  VI.  but  that  it  should  be 
stretched  out  and  renegotiated.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  soft  loan 
window  in  the  World  Bank.  Almost  60 
percent  of  aU  the  money  goes  to  4 
countries— India.  Pakistan.  Bangla- 
desh, and  Indonesia.  Interestingly 
enough,  one  country  in  that  part  of 
the  world  that  is  getting  only  a  small 
percentage  of  IDA  money  is  Sri  lianka, 
Sri  Lanka  has  the  highest  economic 
growth  and  the  lowest  rate  of  inflation 
in  that  area,  and  they  contribute  to 
economic  development  by  creating  a 
sound  economy,  a  sound  tax  system, 
and  a  sound  monetary  policy. 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California,  who  I 
think  shares  some  of  these  concerns. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's raising  this  question  today.  At 
the  subcommittee  level  I  was  one  of 
the  people  who  voted  for  this  supple- 
mental request  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. We  are  talking  about  no 
small  amount  of  money.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $540  million  worth  of  sup- 
plemental at  a  time  when  across  the 
country  in  domestic  program  after  do- 
mestic program  we  are  literally  asldng 
the  American  taxpayer  and  our  people 
to  tighten  their  belts. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed myself  with  the  way  this 
matter  was  handled  by  the  administra- 
tion in  committee.  It  was  upon  the 
urging  of  the  administration,  a  letter 
coming  from  the  Secretary,  that  many 
Members  voted  for  it.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  asldng  our  people  to  reevaluate 
the  direction  of  our  funding,  at  a  time 
that  we  are  suggesting  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  review  our  preconceived  no- 
tions, important  on  our  premises,  we 
certainly  ought  to  be  willing  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
multilaterals. 

In  this  case  the  administration  said 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  our  com- 
mitments created  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration, that  we  had  to  follow 
through  in  this  specific  case;  and  yet, 
reviewing  the  record  from  the  year 
before,  it  is  very  clear  in  testimony 
from  Secretary  Blumenthal.  very  clear 
in  question  after  question  raised  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Yoxmc)  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  not  committed  the  Con- 
gress. We  literally  had  to  wait  for  ap- 
proval by  the  authorizing  committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  we  were  misled,  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  Itnown  on  the  record  and 
by  the  administration  that  those  of  us 
who  were  led  down  the  garden  path  in 
this  case  are  not  hi4>py  about  it.  We 
think  we  ought  to  be  reviewing  major 
programs  of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  KniP 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEIiO*.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

D  1430 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me,  and  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate his  raising  this  issue  in  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  right  on  target.  I  might  add 
that  Chairman  Lohg  and  Congressman 
Totmo  made  it  quite  explicit  to  the 
previous  administration  that,  unless 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
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the  money,  there  could  be  no  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  sixth  r^len- 
ishment.  I  am  disappointed  that  this 
administration  went  along  with  the 
idea  that  somehow  we  had  a  commit- 
ment because  it  was  negotiated  by  a 
previous  administration.  Irrespective 
of  that  point,  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  this  administration— and  I  sup- 
port it— is  attempting  to  l>egln  a  new 
age.  a  new  domestic  economic  imllcy.  it 
should  not  advocate  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness-as-usual approach  to  internation- 
al economics.  There  is  not  a  case  to  be 
made  that  IDA  is  an  effective  tool  of 
economic  development.  Particularly  at 
a  time  when  we  are  nigni^iing  such  a 
sharp  change  in  economic  policy  and 
strategy  here  to  get  our  own  domestic 
economy  going.  We  should  not  advo- 
cate outmoded,  counterproductive 
policies  for  the  very  poorest  nations. 
We  cannot  say  to  them  that  low  tax 
irates.  fiscal  restraint,  and  sound 
money  will  aid  America's  poor  but 
that  they  should  be  shackled  with 
high  tax  rates,  huge  deficits  and  de- 
based currencies. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  tSi.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman,  who  might  further  edify 
us  on  Just  what  Idnd  of  a  commitment 
we  have. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Just  let  me 
say  that  I  voted  the  other  day  for  the 
Reagan  budget,  and  with  the  adminis- 
tration asldng  Democrats  to  support 
the  Reagan  budget,  it  seems  the  least 
it  can  ask  is  for  some  people  over  here 
to  support  its  programs  in  foreign  aid. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's contribution.  I  was  not  quite 
prepared  for  his  comment. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Maryland— 
and  I  want  to  say  this,  despite  his  pre- 
vious comment— has  done,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  a  yeo- 
man's service  to  the  Congress  in  alert- 
ing this  body,  to  the  failure  of  the 
multilateral  lending  agencies  to  fulfill 
their  stated  goals  of  economic  develop- 
ment. He  has  made  it  clear  to  all  that 
there  was  no  agreement  by  the  Con- 
gress to  fund  IDA  VI.  The  past  admin- 
istration knew  there  was  no  agreement 
because  the  gentleman  and  Mr. 
YoiTNG,  of  course,  signaled  that  to  the 
administration  so  many  times.  ICr. 
Blumenthal  actually  alluded  to  that  in 
his  comments. 

There  is  no  agreement.  It  ought  to 
be  renegotiated.  We  should  not 
commit  the  American  taxpayers  to 
spending  $3.2  billion  to  fulfill  some- 
thing that  is  not  only  spurious  in 
terms  of  its  goals,  but  is  helping  to 
cause  such  serious  dislocations  in  our 
own  domestic  economy. 

Ml.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
raised  some  splendid  points  which  I 
am  going  to  take  into  consideration 
when  this  issue  comes  up  in  the 
future. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  focused  on 
this  issue  a  little  bit  too  late  in  order 
to  make  the  corrective  changes  that 
were  needed  this  time  around. 

The  administration  perhaps  focused 
on  it  a  little  late,  as  well.  They  made  a 
decision  and  I,  for  one,  share  the  gen- 
tleman's Intent  to  support  this  admin- 
istration. I  think  that  we  should  sup- 
port them.  Let  us  let  this  one  go.  go 
ahead  and  support  them,  bring  it  up  in 
the  authori^tlon  bill  later  on.  and 
make  sure  that  the  correct  move  is 
made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  make  the  fight 
here.  But  I  do  expect  that  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  we  are  going  to  try  to 
stretch  out  funding  for  IDA  VI— I  am 
not  against  IDA  or  the  IDA  sixth  re- 
plenishment. But.  frankly.  I  think 
that  while  we  think  in  terms  of  that 
funding  we  ought  to  think  also  in 
terms  of  renegotiating  this  replenish- 
ment to  get  the  OPEC  nations  to  bear 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden,  a  burden 
largely  created  by  higher  energy 
prices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  taking  this  time  to  reem- 
phasize  the  point  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  brought  out  on 
previous  occasions  and  has  discussed 
with  the  gentleman,  there  was  no  com- 
mitment, specific  commitment,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Blumenthal  for  an  exact 
dollar  amount;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  not  only  was  there 
no  specific  dollar  amount,  it  was  made 
quite  clear  by  Secretary  Blumenthal 
that  because  the  Congress  had  not 
either  authorized  or  ^^propriated  the 
money,  the  Carter  administration 
could  not  commit  the  United  States  to 
the  IDA  sixth  replenishment.  The 
gentleman  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  point  is, 
then,  which  the  gentleman  has  made 
very  well,  with  his  colleague  from  the 
same  subcommittee,  there  was  really 
not  a  firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  an  exact  doUar 
amount  in  the  sixth  replenishment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  administration 
made  a  commitment  contingent  on 
gaining  authorizing  and  v>proprlating 
legislation.  They  knew  that  they  did 
not  have  the  authorization  and  the  ap- 


propriation and  were  told  by  the  sub- 
committee that  passage  was  unlikely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  i4>preciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 


'  ormss  BT  UL  tLOVtsKuat 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roussxlot: 
On  page  39.  line  8.  strike  "$540,000,000"  aiKl 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$534,600,000". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  talked  a  lot  here  in  the  last 
few  days  about  saving  funds  in  our 
budget.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate request.  My  amendment  does 
nothing  more  than  reduce  this  appro- 
priation for  the  replenishment,  but  by 
1  percent.  So  that  reduces  it  to  $534 
million.  And  I  do  it  on  the  basis  that 
there  was  no  firm  commitment,  as  was 
Just  discuffied.  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  this  sixth  replenish- 
ment fimd.  And  the  Members  are  now 
aware  of  the  history  of  this  replenish- 
ment fund.  We  have  been  the  major 
contributors  to  this  fimd  early  on. 
even  though  our  percentage  of  our 
participation  is  now  being  reduced, 
and  we  have  asked  the  American 
people  domestically  to  reduce  Federal 
funding  in  many  areas  of  fimding 
much  more  than  1  percent.  Yet  here 
for  this  fimd,  much  of  it  that  goes  free 
of  interest,  in  some  cases  foreign  coun- 
tries are  given  40-year  loans,  and  in 
some  cases  they  do  not  even  repay  it. 
and  yet  our  people  at  home  are  carry- 
ing mortgages  that  have  Interest 
charges  of  12.  14.  and  15  percent.  Yet 
in  this  bill  we  are  asking  the  American 
taxpayers  to  replenish  this  fund  tm  a 
substantial  amount. 

I  know,  smne  of  my  colleagues  have 
said  to  me.  "Do  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment. JOHH." 

Mr.  KEBCP.  If  the  gentleman  wHl 
yield,  was  the  gentleman  referring  to 
the  gentlonan  from  New  York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  have  not 
said  a  thing  about  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  when  I  do  I  will  be  glad 
to  jrleld  to  the  gentleman. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  they  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  White  House,  which  I 
understand,  and  so  they  wHl  be  cam- 
mitted  to  vote  for  the  fuU  amount. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  believe  in 
fairness  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
who  wHl  be  asked  to  fund  this  appro- 
priation, a  1-percent  reduction  is  not 
an  exorbitant  amount.  It  is  an  appro- 
priate reduction  especially  since  so 
much  of  this  funding  goes  for  loans 
that  are  sometimes  as  low  as  5  or  6 
percent.  All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
make  it  clear  to  our  negotiators,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  the  previ- 
ous discussion,  that  the  Congress  not 
be  taken  for  granted  when  these  re- 
plenishment funds  are  being  negotiat- 
ed. So  I  merely  ask  that  our  colleagues 
join  in  reducing  this  by  1  percent. 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendmrat. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Good.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  sUtement,  and  appre- 
ciate his  support. 

Ux.  IXSSQ  of  Maryland.  We  would 
never  have  put  the  money  in  there  if 
we  had  not  felt  we  would  get  support 
on  the  gentleman's  side.  We  are  trying 
to  help  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  it. 
And  if  the  gentleman  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  think,  in 
the  interest  of  getting  help  from  us  in 
the  future,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
get  more  of  this  type  of  thing,  you 
know,  letting  us  be  trapped  Into  going 
al<Hig  and  helping  you  and  then  turn- 
ing around  and  making  us  look  like  a 
bunch  of  wild-eyed  spenders.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  it. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  is  a 
wild-eyed  spender  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Do  I  imderstand  this 
correctly?  Is  this  Just  to  cut  10  per- 
coit? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  A  1-percent  cut 
from  the  $540  million. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  are  the  implica- 
tions of  cutting  10  percent? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Not  much,  as  we 
have  discussed  In  previous  times. 

I  remember  the  last  time  we  were 
told.  Oh.  it  is  too  intricate  a  negotia- 
tion. They  handled  the  last  reduction 
demanded  by  Congress  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Does  the  administration 
request  a  10-percent  cut? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  I  am  not  rep- 
resenting the  administration  today  in 
any  way.  This  is  John  Rousselot, 
Member  of  Congress,  from  the  26th 
District  in  California. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  the  consequences  will  be? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  implication 
is  we  are  reducing  the  appropriation 
by  1  percent,  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
needed.  That  is  the  whole  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.    I    yield   to   the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  I  accept  the 

amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  acceptance. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
accepting  it  also? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  know  what  the  adminis- 
tration's position  is. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  it  is  not  wholly  clear  except 
ova-  a  S-year  period.  I  believe  it  Is  in 
excess  of  $1.8  billion,  or  something.  So 
we  have  plenty  of  time  to  find  out 
what  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man on  that  point. 

Mi.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  support,  and  I  hope  he 
will  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coim 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said 
when  I  first  spoke  here  on  the  floor 
today,  that  I  would  oppose  any  amend- 
ments, either  adding  or  subtracting 
from  this  biU,  it  is  a  very,  very  diffi- 
cult bill  to  carry.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  a  very  brave  guy.  Any- 
body can  cut  this  particular  area.  It 
has  no  constituency  whatever.  He 
knows  it.  If  you  want  to  demagog  it,  go 
ahead,  demagog  it.  But  we  have  a  deli- 
cate package  here,  and  I  hope  we  can 
hold  it  together  today. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  knows,  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
vious discussions  on  this  issue  of  mul- 
tilateral funds,  that  the  constituents 
that  both  the  gentleman  and  I  repre- 
sent who  pay  for  this  are  the  taxpay- 
ers.   

Mr.  CONTE.  No  doubt. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  They  are  being 
asked  to  reduce  in  other  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  sixth  replenish- 
ment: note  I  say  the  sixth  additional 
to  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation Fund. 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Many  times  in 
the  past,  our  country  has  been  asked 
to  put  up  as  much  as  40  to  60  percent 
in  these  various  multilateral  funds. 
We  have  done  our  part.  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  we  apply  the  same  tech- 
nique to  this  area  as  we  have  to  our 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  that  if  we  fail 
to  vote  this  supplemental,  the  United 
States  will  be  reneging  on  an  interna- 
tional agreement  which  both  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations 
have  repeatedly  said  they  would  honor 
by  contributing  the  agreed-upon  U.S. 
share  of  27  percent. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
attention,  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  the  lowest  share  in  U.S. 
history  in  the  IDA  agreement.  Failure 
to  appropriate  it,  would  mean  a  dra- 
matic reversal  of  over  20  years  of  U.S. 
leadership  in  this  major  international 
institution.  Failure  to  vote  this  supple- 


mental will  also  terminate  IDA  oper- 
ations, thereby  cutting  off  the  largest 
source  of  development  assistance  for 
the  poorest  countries  in  the  develop- 
ing world  with  1.5  billion  people. 

If  the  United  States  is  going  to 
renege  on  this  agreement,  our  credibil- 
ity with  our  key  allies  in  the  develop- 
ing world  would  be  severely  damaged. 
This  in  turn  would  reduce  the  U.S.  lev- 
erage in  achieving  the  results  that  we 
seek  in  a  whole  range  of  international 
agreements.  It  will  make  it  much  more 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  press 
our  allies  to  meet  other  shared  com- 
mitments, such  as  defense  spending. 
In  IDA- VI,  the  contribution  of  the  Eu- 
ropean community  and  Japan  is  twice 
as  large,  twice  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  In  sum,  failure  to  appropriate 
this  entire  supplemental  request 
would  undermine  the  administration's 
effort  to  establish  a  strong  and  a  co- 
herent foreign  policy.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  the 
world  development,  that  President 
Reagan  has  explicitly  endorsed  IDA- 
VI,  and  has  stressed  to  both  Secretary 
Regan  and  Secretary  Haig  the  impor- 
tance he  attaches  to  the  United  States 
following  through  on  this  commit- 
ment. 

What  would  the  impact  be  on  the 
developing  countries  if  we  vote  to 
knock  down  the  entire  supplemental? 
I  think  it  would  bring  a  collapse  to  the 
IDA- VI  replenishment  program. 

A  cutoff  of  $10  billion  in  loans  to  in- 
crease food  production,  improve 
health,  sanitation,  and  education  in 
countries  with  per  capita  income  of 
less  than  $360  a  year,  a  halt  in  lending 
to  seven  major  borrowers  from  IDA 
which  line  the  periphery  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  which  have  been  subject  to 
recent  Soviet  efforts  to  expand  their 
influence  there.  The  loss  of  most  mul- 
tilateral assistance  to  important 
friends  in  key  strategic  areas  in  Egypt, 
Kenya.  Central  America,  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. An  end  to  the  largest  source  of 
assistance  to  one  of  the  world's  poor- 
est areas,  sub-Sahara  Africa. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
Sri  Lanka.  I  have  a  letter  here.  Just  ad- 
dressed to  me  today.  It  says: 

On  behalf  of  Secretary  Regan.  I  am  reply- 
ing to  your  April  30  letter  which  poses  ques- 
tions about  IDA  programs  in  Sri  LanKa. 

Since  IDA'S  inception  In  1960,  to  June  30. 
1980.  Sri  Lanka  received  credits  totaling 
$369.6  million  from  IDA.  ranking  ninth 
among  the  73  IDA  borrowers.  In  World 
Bank  fiscal  year  1980,  Sri  Lanka  borrowed 
$151.5  million  or  about  4  percent  of  total 
IDA  lending  that  year,  making  Sri  Lanka 
the  eighth  largest  among  the  40  IDA  bor- 
rowers. 

In  per  capita  terms.  Sri  lanka  has  received 
$25.30  since  1960  (based  on  mld-1979  popula- 
tion estimates),  placing  It  24th  among  73 
countries.  In  fiscal  year  1980.  Sri  Lanka  re- 
ceived $10.38  per  capita,  which  ranked  the 
country  fifth  overall. 

So  Sri  Lanka  is  being  well  taken  care 
of. 


May  12,  1981 
The  entire  letter  reads  as  follows: 

DaPARTMBirT  or  TBI  TaKASUBT. 

Waahington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Coim, 
House  of  RepreaenttMvea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAit  Mb.  CoinE  On  behalf  of  Secretary 
Regan.  I  am  replying  to  your  April  30  letter 
which  poses  Questions  about  IDA  programs 
and  Sri  Lanka. 

Cotnddentally,  Secretary  Regan  met  with 
Sri  Lankan  Finance  Bflnlster  de  Mel  on  May 
6.  The  Minister  expreaed  appreciation  for 
past  U.S.  support  for  IDA  and  hoped  for 
continued  VS.  leadership. 

Since  1977,  Sri  Lanka  has  enjoyed  rela- 
tively high  growth  rates.  Real  Oross  Domes- 
tic Product  growth  In  1980,  was  a  respect- 
able 5.6  percent  compared  with  6.3  percent 
in  1979.  While  subetantiaUy  below  the  8.3 
percent  achieved  In  1978,  the  1980  growth 
rate  was  close  to  the  6  percent  annual  aver- 
age target  rate  for  the  1978-1983  period. 
Real  per  capita  Oroas  Domestic  Product  in 
1980  Is  estimated  at  $278.  InfUtlon  has 
become  a  serious  problem,  rising  from  15 
percent  in  1979  to  35  percent  in  1980,  ac- 
cording to  official  statistics.  The  sharp  rise 
in  prices  has  been  associated  with  substan- 
tial government  deficits,  price  decontrol, 
worsening  terms  of  trade,  and  growing  do- 
mestic resource  shortages. 

Since  IDA'S  Inception  in  1960,  to  June  30, 
1980.  Sri  Lanka  received  credits  totaling 
$369.6  million  from  IDA  ranking  ninth 
among  the  73  IDA  borrowers.  In  World 
Bank  fiscal  year  1980,  Sri  Lanka  borrowed 
$151.5  million  or  about  4  percent  of  total 
IDA  lendbig  that  year,  making  Sri  Lanka 
the  eighth  largest  among  the  40  IDA  bor- 
rowers. 

In  per  caplU  terms,  Sri  Lanka  has  re- 
ceived $25.30  since  1960  (based  on  mid-1979 
population  estimates),  placing  it  34th 
among  73  countries.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  Sri 
Lanka  received  $10.38  per  capita,  which 
ranked  the  country  fifth  overall. 

Considering  only  countries  with  more 
than  three  million  inhabitants,  we  find  that 
Sri  Lanka  ranks  twelfth  among  52  countries 
in  cumulative  per  capita  IDA  borrowing.  In 
fiscal  year  1980,  Sri  Lanka  was  the  largest 
IDA  borrower  per  capita  among  32  coun- 
tries. 

I  should  add  that  Sri  Lanka  currently  has 
eight  projects  for  $216.5  million  in  the  IDA 
project  pipeline,  awaiting  reactivation  of 
IDA  lending. 

I  understand  that  the  World  Bank  has 
worked  closely  In  recent  years  with  the  Sri 
Lankain  Oovemment  to  develop  economic 
policy  alternatives. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of  use 
to  you  and  your  colleagues. 
Sincerely 

W.  Dnrais  Thomas, 
Auittant  Secretary. 
I  LeffWaHve  A/fain. 

n  1445 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSEXOT.  The  gentlnnan 
made  a  point  a  minute  ago  that  this 
would  be  a  disappointing  action  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  because  it 
would  break  down  the  agreements 
that  we  have  with  the  IDA  organiza- 
tion. 

Let  me  quote  to  the  gentleman  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  the  subcommlt- 
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tee  from  our  good  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Youifc),  who 
the  gentleman  knows  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  Just  a 
year  ago.  He  wrote  to  the  subcommit- 
tee as  follows: 
Hon.  Jack  F.  Kemp, 
Rajfbum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Jack:  Regarding  our  conversation 
this  afternoon  concerning  funding  for  the 
IDA  VI  Replenishment,  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  have  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

On  March  6,  1976.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  testified 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  on  United  States  par- 
tici^Uion  in  the  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions. In  response  to  my  questions.  Sec- 
retary Blumenthal  maintained  that  there 
was  no  United  States  commitment  to  the  re- 
plenishments negotiated  until  the  Congress 
had  passed  both  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations for  the  particular  replenish- 
ment. A  copy  of  this  testimony,  which  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  edit  before  printing, 
is  enclosed.  It  was  taken  from  page  458  of 
Part  1  of  the  fiscal  year  1979  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Hearings. 

Secretary  Bliunenthal  reconfirmed  the 
Administration's  position  on  this  issue 
during  the  fiscal  year  1980  hearings.  I  am 
also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  pre- 
sented by  then  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector to  the  World  Bank.  Edward  R.  Fried, 
to  the  World  Bank's  Board  of  Executive  Di- 
rectors advising  them  of  this  United  States 
position  as  it  related  to  the  World  Bank's 
most  recent  replenishment. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  February  6.  1981  letter  to  OIifB  Direc- 
tor. Dave  Stockman,  on  the  subject  of  the 
IDA  VI  Replenishment.  Some  of  the  points 
contained  in  the  letter  may  be  helpful  to 
you. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards,  I 
am 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bill  Youhg, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now  the  gentleman  knows  the  au- 
thorization has  not  been  passed  and 
Congress  has  not  really  spoken  on  this 
issue  and  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  domestically  to  slow  down  their 
Federal  increases  in  expenditures. 

I  cannot  believe  the  gentleman 
would  reaUy  oppose  this  amendment 
on  the  basis  that  it  really  has  not  been 
authorized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  this,  as  a 
team  player.  I  am  here  carrying  my 
administration's  request  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  be  a  team 
player.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  take  a  whack  at  them  every 
Ume  he  sees  a  chance.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  be  in  there  pitching. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  I  received  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

The  Sbckztabt  op  trk  Trkasort, 

Washington,  May  12. 1981. 
Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conn, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Sil:  Thank  you  for  your  continuing 
efforts  in  support  of  legislation  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds  for  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  development  banks. 


As  I  Indicated  in  my  testimony  of  April  10 
before  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Administration  wants  to  provide  fund- 
ing to  the  banks  without  strings  attached, 
working  vigorously  within  the  banks,  bow- 
ever,  to  mAke  certain  that  none  of  the  funds 
are  used  for  lending  which  we  oppose.  We 
believe  It  would  be  self  defeating  to  place 
limitations  on  the  use  of  V£.  funds  by  the 
banks  through  the  adoption  of  restrictive 
amendments  because  the  banks  could  not 
accept  the  funds  under  those  conditions. 

I  have  considered  this  issue  further  since 
my  testimony  and  can  find  no  reason  what- 
soever to  ctuujge  the  views  I  expressed  at 
that  time.  In  this  regard,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested in  having  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  state- 
ment on  the  issue  signed  by  former  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury.  Iliat  statement 
shows  the  very  strong  bipartisan  position 
that  has  existed  against  adoption  of  amend- 
ments restricting  UJS.  funds  by  the  banks. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  support.  Best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

DOHALD  T.  Recah. 

Joint  Statbmeht  bt  Fchuieb  Sbcrrabiks  op 
THE  Tbkasubt.  Jolt  1978 

As  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  we 
want  to  reaffirm  again  this  year  our  belief 
that  United  States  participation  in  the  in- 
ternational financial  Institutions— the 
World  Bank  and  the  regional  development 
banks— is  vital  to  American  eccmomic  and 
political  interests. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  successive 
Presidents  of  the  United  States— Truman, 
Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  Jotinson,  Nixon  and 
Ford— with  strong  bipartisan  backing  In  the 
Congress,  have  supported  the  World  Bank 
and  the  regional  development  banks  as 
major  elements  of  our  foreign  policy. 

As  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  during  this 
period,  we  have  consistently  nurtured  the 
growing  role  of  these  institutions  in  the 
world  economy. 

We  did  so  because  these  institutions  pro- 
vided the  most  orderly,  effective  and  busi- 
ness-like way  of  promoting  International  co- 
operation between  the  developed,  democrat- 
ic nations  in  assisting  the  poorer,  less  devel- 
oped nations  in  giving  hope  for  solid  eco- 
nomic progress  to  their  peoples. 

The  multilateral  development  banlu  pro- 
vide a  way  of  sharing  the  burden  equitably, 
which  otherwise  would  tend  to  fall  dis|MX>- 
portionately  on  the  richer  and  larger  na- 
tions such  as  the  United  States. 

These  institutions  are  set  m>  so  that  the 
decisions  on  loans,  hard  or  soft,  are  made  by 
Executive  Boards  of  Directors,  representing 
member  countries,  but  voting  on  a  weighted 
basis,  reflecting  quantity  of  support,  on  rec- 
ommendations from  a  staff  of  Intemaikwl 
civil  servants.  By  Uiis  devise,  the  politicizing 
of  aid  by  individual  nations  can  be  avoided; 
appropriate  terms  and  conditions  to  make 
the  lending  effective  can  be  attached  with- 
out the  resentment  of  the  borrower  being 
directed  at  an  Individual  lending  nation;  and 
the  types  and  forms  of  loans  can  lie  made  to 
reflect  the  points  of  view  of  borrowers  and 
lenders  alike.  Moreover,  procedures  follow- 
ing up  the  extension  of  the  loan  can  be  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  assure  its  appropriate 
use  without  the  charges  of  interference  that 
might  otherwise  attach  to  an  Individual 
lending  nation. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  continued  U^S. 
leadership  role  in  the  multilateral  financial 
institutions  is  vitally  necessary  to  a  contlnu- 
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of  tiMM  organlaUona  alont  the  effl- 
iiMlnMi  lltn  Unea  dcKribed.  and  to 
our  own  oooptrmtlTe  effort  in  the  world. 

The  Boom  of  RepreaoitaUvee  will  eooo 
vote  on  the  PT  79  Forelcn  AMiatanoe  Ap- 
proprlatkMW  BUL  The  Bouae  ApproprUttoni 
Ooounlttae  will  report  the  bill  to  the  floor 
with  an  Unt  nallUon  reduction  In  the  Ad- 
mlntatratlcn'a  tMidget  requeat  It  ia  crudally 
tmpoctant  that  m  additional  cuts  be  made. 
Any  aiieh  cuta  would  aerloualy  erode  the 
UJB.  poaitlon  in  the  banlu  by  putting  the 
United  Statea  further  behind  in  meeting 
paat  plediea.  We  beUeve  that  any  further 
reducUoB  thla  year  would  run  counter  to  im- 
portant VA.  tntereaU  and  poUdea. 

Unfortunately,  it  ia  poaiible  that  amend- 
menta  may  be  offered  again  this  year  which 
would  eanoark  \3J&.  contributions  to  che 
banks  in  a  way  which  will  prohibit  their  use 
for  loana  for  certain  countries  and  certain 
commodltlea.  If  such  reatrictive  amend- 
menta  were  to  be  adopted,  they  would  effec- 
tively end  U&  participation  in  the  banks. 
The  Charters  of  these  multilateral  institu- 
tions do  not  permit  the  banks  to  accept 
funds  ao  conditioned  by  individual  members. 
These  inatltutlons  have  become  such  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  world  economic  system 
and  XJA  foreign  policy  that  such  a  result 
would  gravely  undermine  the  world  econo- 
my and  the  future  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Appropriations 
CoBunittee  decided  not  to  recommend  any 
legialative  reatrictlons  on  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  in  this  year's  bill.  We  urge  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  reject  any  restric- 
tive amendments  that  would  have  such  dev- 
astating effects  on  the  banks  and  UJB.  par- 
ticipation in  them,  as  well  as  to  vote  down 
any  further  reductions  in  the  appropri- 
atioiM  for  the  World  Bank  Group  and  the 
regional  developmoit  banks. 

Robert  B.  Anderson.  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
John  B.  Connally.  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Henry  P.  Fowler,  David  M.  Kennedy. 
George  P.  Shults.  William  E.  Simon. 
Let  us  support  our  President. 
Mr.    McHUOH.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Reagan  team,  but  I  am  here  to 
support  the  administration  position 
because  I  think  all  of  us  should  be 
very  concerned  about  this  amendment, 
an  amendment  which  on  Its  face  seems 
very  innocuous.  The  gentleman  from 
California  argues  that  it  is  only  a  10- 
percent  cut  and,  after  all.  some  domes- 
tic programs  are  being  cut  by  much 
more. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  has 
profound  implications  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  I  hope  we  all  understand  it. 
It  relates  to  our  continued  construc- 
tive relationship  with  our  allies  and 
with  many  of  the  countries  in  the 
Third  World. 

I  think  it  is  important,  first  of  all.  to 
understand  what  IDA  is.  Many  Mem- 
bers do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  this  institution  except  when 
an  amendment  like  this  is  offered. 
IDA  is  the  primary  mechanism  inter- 
nationally through  which  many  of  the 
developed  countries  contribute  In 
some  small  measure  to  the  rather  des- 
perate  problems   of   the    underdevel- 


oped countries.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
the  loans  which  are  made  by  IDA  go 
to  countries  with  a  per  capita  income 
of  leas  than  $360  a  year.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  loans  go  to  countries 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than 
$360  a  year.  Many  of  those  countries 
are  friends  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  Egypt.  Pakistan.  Kenya,  and  others. 
These  countries  are  concerned  about 
IDA  and  are  concerned  about  U.S. 
leadership  and  participation  in  IDA. 

The  IDA  loans  help  to  support  agri- 
cultural and  other  niral  development 
programs  which  are  essential  to  reduc- 
ing foreign  assistance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

What  is  the  source  of  these  IDA 
funds?  These  funds  are  contributed  to 
IDA  in  accordance  with  negotiated  in- 
ternational agreements.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  BCassachusetts  pointed  out. 
In  December  1979.  33  nations  negotiat- 
ed the  terms  of  the  IDA- VI  replenish- 
ment. At  that  time  the  United  SUtes 
pledged  37  percent  of  the  total  IDA-VI 
replenishment.  That  represented  a  de- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  contribu- 
tion that  the  United  States  had  given 
in  the  past. 

More  specifically,  when  IDA  was 
first  esUblished  the  United  States 
contributed  42  percent  of  the  total 
loan  fund,  not  60  percent  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  indicated.  The 
negotiations  for  IDA-V.  which  preced- 
ed the  replenishment  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing, resulted  in  the  United  States 
contributing  31  percent  of  the  total. 

Now  under  IDA-VI.  the  United 
States  is  contributing  less  than  ever 
before.  27  percent.  Thus,  through  a 
succession  of  administrations  we  have 
negotiated  for  less  participation  on 
our  part  and  more  participation  on  the 
part  of  other  countries.  I  applaud  that 
trend. 

But  it  is  now  imperative  that  we 
meet  our  responsibility,  negotiated  in 
good  faith.  The  first  installment  of  a 
3-year  payment  schedule  was  to  be 
made  in  July  of  last  year,  and  we  have 
not  yet  paid  one  dime  of  that  first  in- 
stallment. 

Other  nations  without  exception 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  go 
forward  with  their  contributions. 
Indeed,  our  Western  allies  have  ad- 
vanced a  portion  of  their  contributions 
so  that  IDA  funding  could  continue 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  waited  for 
the  United  SUtes  to  meet  its  first  in- 
stallment. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  some  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, as  it  was  to  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration before  it,  that  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  begun  to  pay  our 
contribution  to  this  replenishment.  As 
a  result  of  our  continuing  default,  all 
IDA  lending  has  come  to  a  halt. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  first  U.S.  installment 
was  expected  to  be  $1,080  billion,  one- 
third  of  our  total  obligation  which  was 


to  be  paid  over  3  years.  The  adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  only  half  of  that 
in  this  supplemental,  that  Is.  $540  mil- 
lion, substantially  less  than  what  was 
expected  to  be  the  first  installment  of 
the  United  States  under  the  negotiat- 
ed agreement.  This  ia  not  what  was  an- 
ticipated and  it  will  cause  some  prob- 
lems in  IDA.  But  that  is  what  is  before 
us,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  ap- 
prove that  much  In  this  supplemental. 

&fr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  having  the  courage  to  make 
the  statement  that  he  is  making  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BULENSON).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Petskr  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McHugh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTi),  for  very  clear- 
ly stating  the  case  for  this  program. 

To  my  friend  from  California  who 
spoke,  it  is  very  easy  to  speak  of  the 
sacrifices  that  the  American  people 
are  having  to  make,  and  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that  a  lot  of 
those  sacrifices  are  a  result  of  the  vote 
that  was  taken  here  in  the  House  last 
week  where  176  Members  voted  not  to 
make  all  those  sacrifices,  but  this  is 
nevertheless  a  program  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  called  for. 
as  have  other  administrations  in  the 
past  and  I  think  we  have  to  support  it 
and  stop  really  what  would  have  to  be 
viewed  as  taking  a  political  position  on 
an  issue  of  utmost  importance. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  VOLBOilER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

When  did  the  original  negotiation 
conclude  on  the  IDA? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  The  original  negotia- 
tion was  concluded,  as  I  recall,  on 
IDA-VI  in  December  of  1979.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  countries  who  are 
participating  would  make  their  first 
pajrment  in  July  of  1980.  We  are  now 
in  May  of  1981  and  we  have  not  made 
our  first  payment. 

The  request  in  the  supplemental  is 
for  only  one-half  of  our  first  install- 
ment due  July  1,  1980. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  things  have 
changed  since  July  1.  1979.  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  throughout  the 
world  also.  The  economic  conditions  in 
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this  country  have  changed  dramatical- 
ly since  December  of  1979. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Magsachtisetts. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Just  to  make  a  point.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  man  in  the  well,  but  it 
was  suggested  this  is  10  percent.  This 
is  only  a  1 -percent  cut.  We  are  going  to 
suggest  that  the  multilateral  banks 
cannot  take  the  l-peroent  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii 
(Mr.  McHuoH)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  EIablt  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mi.  McHuqh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EARLY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  y\e\A,  it  is  1  percent. 

Now  there  has  been  no  reaction  to 
the  amount.  We  stand  up  like  robots. 
We  support  or  we  oppose  because  of 
what  it  was.  Now  here  we  are  asking  to 
cut  1  percent  of  a  $540  million  ac- 
count. 

Now  the  gentleman  made  very  valid 
points.  He  has  always  been  on  that  po- 
sition on  the  issue.  I  have  always  been 
opposed  to  his  particular  position.  But 
we  are  cutting  biomass.  veterans, 
postal  service  subsidies.  We  are  cutting 
health  and  welfare  and  we  cannot  take 
a  1 -percent  cut? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  let  me  simply  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  is  a  difficult  Job  at 
any  time  to  get  up  and  support  foreign 
assistance.  There  is  not  much  of  a  con- 
stituency for  it.  However,  my  own  view 
is  that  if  the  United  States  wants  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  world  it  is  going  to 
have  to  begin  to  meet  its  responsibU- 
ities.  ITiis  is  a  responsibility  of  our 
Govemment  and  if  we  want  to  exer- 
cise leadership,  we  have  to  accept  this 
share  of  the  burden. 

These  banks  have  been  cut  year 
after  year  after  year,  not  by  1  percent, 
but  by  very  large  percentages.  So  if 
anyone  thinks  that  this  is  a  minor 
amendment  which  for  the  first  time  is 
cutting  foreign  aid  programs,  and  only 
by  a  little  bit,  you  are  making  a  big 
mistake.  Foreign  aid  programs,  includ- 
ing the  international  banks,  have  been 
substantially  cut  in  recent  years,  and 
this  amendment  has  tremendous  sig- 
nificance for  our  foreign  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Reagan  team, 
I  can  say  that  as  an  American  it  is 
very  important  that  we  support  the 
position  which  the  administration  has 
taken  in  this  case. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  those  Members 
who  have  been  here  in  the  Chamber 
that  today  at  approximately  noon,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
voted  to  put  a  cap  on  the  food  stamp 
provisions  for  our  senior  citizens  and 
for  our  low  income,  for  our  children, 
for  our  blind,  and  for  our  disabled. 

As  a  result  of  the  amount  of  the  cap. 
it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  benefits  in  the  next 
year  for  our  senior  citizens  and  for 
those  other  people,  imless  that  cap  is 
removed  and  with  the  administration 
spokesman  there  saying  that  it  prob- 
ably would  not  be.  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  probably  not  come  back 
in,  that  there  probably  would  be  any- 
where from  a  5-  to  10-percent  reduc- 
tion for  those  people. 

n  1500 

Now.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  or  anyone 
else  on  the  other  side,  when  I  go  out 
and  tell  my  senior  citizens  and  those 
people  that  we  cannot  afford  another 
$500  million  for  them,  and  they  have 
to  take  our  reductions,  and  yet  we  can 
afford  another  approximately  $500 
million  and  over— $540  million  actual- 
ly—in the  bill,  we  cannot  cut  it  1  per- 
cent. 

To  me,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  philosophy  behind  that, 
when  we  can  feed  the  rest  of  the  world 
poor,  and  I  would  like  to  feed  everyone 
if  we  could  afford  it.  but  we  are  in  a 
different  time  right  now.  How  can  we 
say  to  our  own,  "You  cut  back,  you 
take  less?" 

These  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
These  are  the  people  that  are  desti- 
tute in  this  country,  and  yet  we  say  we 
cannot  cut  back,  to  give  a  little  bit  less 
to  the  foreign  aid.  I  caimot  imderstand 
it. 

I  would  like  for  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, if  they  would,  to  tell  me  what 
the  answer  is.  How  can  this  coimtry 
continue  to  send  it  overseas,  and  I  see 
that  there  are  benefits  in  this  very 
same  supplemental  for  Elxport- Import, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  subsidy  to  the 
major  manufacturers  in  this  country.  I 
like  the  idea  of  selling  overseas,  but 
that  is  nothing  but  a  subsidy  for 
Boeing.  Douglas,  many  of  those  em- 
ployees are  in  my  district,  but  that  is 
all  it  is. 

But.  we  can  cut  back  on  our  own  but 
we  cannot  cut  back  for  foreign  aid. 

Bir.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOLKBCER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenoan  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  the  gentleman,  and  I  have 
already  said  the  committee  will  accept 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  we  can 
Just  get  on  to  a  vote  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

RO088KLOT). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Volkmeb) 
there  were— ayes  13;  noes  14. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  xxill.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  i^pears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QCORUlf  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  One 
hundred  Members  have  i4>peared.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2, 
rule  XXm.  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Ck>mmittee  wlU  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RBOORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
VoLKMXB)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  272,  noes 
126,  not  voting  32  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  39] 
AYES— 272 


Addsbbo 

Coulter 

Puqua 

AkakA 

Crais 

CSephardt 

Alberts 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gibbons 

AlezADder 

Crane.  Philip 

Oinn 

Anderson 

D' Amours 

GUckman 

Andrews 

Daniel.  Dw) 

Goldwater 

Anthony 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gore 

Applesste 

Dannemeyer 

Gradiaaa 

Archer 

Daschle 

Gramm 

Ashbrook 

Daub 

GrecE 

Atkinson 

E)avis 

Gunderaoo 

AuCoin 

de  laGaiza 

Haaedom 

RArthim 

Deckard 

HalKOH) 

Bafalis 

Derrick 

Hall.  Sam 

Baileir  <1C0) 

Derwinski 

Hammerscfamidt 

Bailey  (PA) 

Dickinson 

Haooe 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Hansen  (ID) 

Benedict 

DingeU 

Hansen  (DT) 

Benjamin 

Donnelly 

Hartnett 

BenneU 

Hatcher 

Bethune 

Doman 

Heckler 

BeviU 

Dreier 

Hefner 

Biacsi 

Duncan 

Heftel 

BUley 

Dunn 

Boner 

Dwyer 

Hettd 

Bonker 

Dyson 

Hishtower 

Bouquard 

Early 

Hiler 

Brinkley    ■ 

Rrfcart 

Hillis 

Brooks 

Edwards  (AL) 

Holland 

Brown  <CO) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Holt 

Brown  (OH) 

Emerson 

Hopkins 

BroyhiU 

Emery 

Howard 

Burcener 

Rnslish 

Hubbard 

BuUer 

Ertel 

Buckaby 

Byron 

Evans  (IA) 

Huches 

Carman 

PaseeU 

Hunter 

Carney 

Hutto 

Chappell 

Fields 

Hyde 

Clausen 

Pindley 

Ireland 

CoaU 

PUppo 

Jacobs 

Coelho 

Florio 

JeHriea 

Coleman 

Foley 

Jenkins 

Collins  (TX) 

Fountain 

Johnston 

Corcoran 

Frost 

Jones  (NO 
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KraoMr 


Lnth 

Lee 

Lent 

Loetrier 

LoocdfD) 

liuvei  1 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Myen 

Hwter 

Matcher 

HtaX 

NclUtmn 

NelKW 

Nichols 

PmnetU 

PwTte 

Puhaysn 

Pmul 

Perkln* 

Petri 


anlth  (OR) 

Snowe 

Siuriler 


Lunsrcn 


MmiTtott 

MaitfeKlL) 
Mwtta<NT) 


Mavreule* 


MeClerT 

MeClMkey 
McOdUuib 
MeCurdy 


McDcoald 


MeOrath 
McKlnney 
Mie» 
MUler<OH) 


Moakley 

lloUnui 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 


MotU 


Annumlo 
Aiptn 
Barnes 
BedeU 


PuraeU 

Railaback 

RlnaMo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D> 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostcnkowiki 

Roth 

Roiaselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

NOES- 126 


Bereuter 
Blnsham 
Blanchard 

Boland 

BoUlnc 

Bonlor 

Bowen 

Broomfleld 

Brown  <CA) 

Burton.  PhUUp 

CampbeU 

Cheney 

Chiaholm 

Clay 

CUnaer 

Collins  (IL> 

Conable 

ConU 

Cooyets 

Couchlln 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  WUUam 

CrockeU 

Danlelaon 

Dellums 

OeNanUa 

Dixon 

Dousherty 

Downey 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  <DE) 

P^ry 


Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Pish 

PIthian 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Prank 

Prenael 

Oarda 

Oejdenson 

Oilman 

Oomales 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

Hamilton 

Harfcln 

Hawkins 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

laPalce 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lewis 

Livincston 

Lone  (LA) 

LoU 

Lowry 

Markey 

Matsul 

McHuch 

Michel 

Mtkiiltkt 

Miller  (CA> 

MineU 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NT) 


StOerraaln 

Stancdand 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Taualn 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trlble 

Ddall 

Vander  Jact 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WiUlams(MT) 

WUUanu(OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Ystron 

Yount(AK) 

Tounc(PL) 

Younc(MO) 

ZeferetU 


Moffett 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinser 

Patterson 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Rancel 

Ratchford 

Recula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Solars 

Stanton 

Studds 

Tauke 

Vento 

Washincton 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Yates 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-32 


Beard 
Breaux 


Brodhead 
Burton.  John 


Chappie 
Cotter 


Evans  (GA) 

Evans(IN) 

roclletU 

PDrd(MI) 

Fowler 

Oaydos 

OIncrtch 

Qoodling 

Orisham 


HaU.  Ralph 

Hollenbeck 

LeBoutillier 

Levitas 

Lundlnc 

Martin  (NO 

Oakar 

Patman 

Pritchard 


QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rltter 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Stokes 

Weber  (OH) 

WUson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  for.  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck 
ackliut. 

Messrs.  MARKEY,  PRICE,  and 
WIRTH  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CARMAN.  EVANS  of  Iowa. 
LATTA  and  HILLIS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1530 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Export- Import  Baioc  op  ths  Uritko  Statu 

UMrtATION  ON  PROGRAM  ACnvrTT 

Ehiring  fiscal  year  1981,  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $5,524,000,000. 
During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total  commit- 
ment to  guarantee  loans  shall  not  exceed 
$8,059,000,000  of  contingent  llabUity  for 
loan  principal. 

AMKNSMKNT  OPPERED  BY  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obky:  On  page 
43,  line  1.  strike  out  "$5,524,000,000"  and 
insert  "$5,148,000,000". 

On  Une  3  strike  out  "$8,059,000,000"  and 
insert  "$7,559,000,000". 

Mr.  OBEY.  lix.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
wanted  to  offer  this  amendment,  but 
it  is  being  offered  because  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  previous  amendment. 

What  has  been  happening  around 
here  for  the  last  month  is  that  this 
place  has  been  willing  to  cut  and  run 
every  time  a  basic  issue  comes  up 
which  represents  the  interest  of  poor 
people.  It  has  been  willing  to  cut  and 
run  every  time  we  are  faced  with  an 
issue  which  is  difficult  to  explain,  but 
which  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States:  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  cut  when  it  comes  to  the  most  privi- 
leged people  and  the  most  economical- 
ly well-off  people  in  society. 

What  I  am  giving  you  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do,  since  we  Just  reduced  a  pro- 
gram which  is  fundamentally  impor- 
tant to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  which  also  was 
aimed  at  providing  a  small  degree  of 
financial  assistance  to  defend  our  na- 
tional Interest  in  countries  who  in  the 
main  have  per  capita  incomes  of  less 
than  $440  a  year. 

The  money  is  not  here  because  we 
are  being  softheaded.  The  money  was 


not  recommended  for  IDA  because  we 
were  trying  to  be  kind  to  people.  The 
money  was  in  that  appropriation  be- 
cause the  committee  felt  that  it  was  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  try  to  attack  the  causes 
which  make  revolution  in  the  Third 
World  a  whole  lot  easier  to  promote. 
Nonetheless,  because  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  explain  an  issue  like  this  back 
home,  we  Just  voted  to  knock  out 
money  for  IDA. 

What  I  am  giving  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  do  now  is  to  save  $376 
million  in  direct  credits  on  the  Exim- 
bank  and  to  return  the  other  portion 
of  the  Eximbank  funding  to  the  level 
requested  by  the  administratioiL  If  we 
are  going  to  reduce  funds  for  pro- 
grams like  IDA,  we  have  no  business 
going  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  a  fund  like  the  Eximbank. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  can  give  a  long  and  eloquent 
speech  describing  the  recipients  of  the 
funding  under  the  Elximbank.  The  ma- 
jority of  funding  under  the  E]ximbank 
goes  to  make  it  more  convenient  for 
seven  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
this  country,  including  Boeing,  GE, 
and  a  number  of  others  to  finance 
their  exports. 

I  have  no  problem  on  the  merits  of 
the  Eximbank,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
be  cutting  funds  which  we  are  using  to 
direct  our  resources  at  programs  that 
affect  very  poor  people  both  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  and 
we  are  cutting  a  lot  of  poor  people's 
programs  domestically  in  this  budget 
today,  if  we  are  doing  that,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  not  ask  Boeing,  GE. 
and  the  other  privileged  characters  in 
our  society  to  share  the  load;  so  I  urge 
support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
concern  of  my  friend  about  IDA. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  had  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  economy  of  this 
country.  I  think  what  most  people 
forget  is  this,  that  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Japa- 
nese all  subsidize  the  exports  from 
their  countries. 

We  need  a  strong  export  policy  for 
this  country,  if  we  are  to  seek  to  cor- 
rect the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
now  existing. 

The  committee  has  gone  about  half- 
way with  the  rescission.  It  has  not 
granted  the  entire  rescission.  It  has 
granted  half  the  rescission,  because  it 
understands  the  Job  consequence  all 
over  this  country  if  we  gut  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  think  if  you  are  wor- 
ried about  employment  in  this  coun- 
try, if  you  are  worried  about  Jobs  for 
the  American  people,  having  a  strong 
Export-Import  Bank  makes  sense. 
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Now,  if  you  are  going  to  reduce 
export  support,  you  do  not  do  it  uni- 
laterally. 

I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  negoti- 
ate with  our  allies  to  see  if  we  can  get 
everyone  in  the  world  to  stop  subsidiz- 
ing exports;  but  until  we  do  that  we 
are  not  going  to  get  other  countries  to 
reduce  their  efforts  if  we  unilaterally 
weaken  our  export  effort. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  fact  today  that  Air  Bus  In- 
dustries, which  through  a  consortium 
of  European  countries  produces  an  air- 
plane called  the  A-300  air  bus  that  is 
being  sold  throughout  the  world  on 
virtually  no  interest  terms;  in  fact. 
Eastern  Airlines  in  this  country  has 
bought  large  quantities  of  that  air- 
plane and  that  is  going  to  invade  our 
market  primarily  because  of  the  enor- 
mously positive  credit  terms.  Our  com- 
panies, whether  they  be  McDonnell 
Douglas  or  Boeing  or  Lockheed  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  aircraft  business  in 
which  we  sell  about  85  percent  of  all 
airplanes  in  the  world,  or  whether  it 
be  in  other  industries,  will  be  unable 
to  compete  with  that  kind  of  financ- 
ing. 

The  Europeans  are  out  to  get  us  and 
the  way  they  are  going  to  do  it  is 
through  credit. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  is  not  a 
worthwhile  one.  I  urge  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  know,  what  is  the  inter- 
est rate  that  the  countries  who 
borrow,  cr  the  fiims  that  borrow  from 
the  Export-Import  Bank  have  to  repay 
back  to  the  Export-Import  Bank? 
Someone  told  me  that  it  was  2  percent; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  8  to  9  percent. 

Itfr.  VOLKMER.  Eight  to  nine  per- 
cent, with  a  going  rate  of  i^^proxl- 
mately  16,  17  percent. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  point  of  it  is.  for 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  British,  the  French,  the 
Germans,  and  the  JmMtnese  have  a 
larger  effort  in  subsidizing  their  ex- 
ports than  we  do.  If  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  this  issue,  we  should  be 
trying  to  get  those  countries  to  negoti- 
ate downward  the  subsidy  that  is  al- 
ready in  place. 

What  you  are  talking  about  here  is 
unilaterally  weakening  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  this  country  and  that 
is  hurting  our  own  people,  hurting  the 
subcontractors,  and  the  workers  of  the 
United  States. 

One  further  thing.  Do  you  realize  if 
one  of  these  companies  relocates 
abroad,  they  qualify  for  that  subsidy 


in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Ji^mn.  and 
in  those  countries? 

What  you  are  really  doing  is  giving 
further  impetus  for  companies  to 
locate  abroad.  It  is  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  That  question  is, 
this  amendment  does  not  cut  out  the 
Export-Inuxirt  total  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes;  it  does. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  It  only  cuts  back. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  ends  up  reducing  $1.5 
billion  of  authority  in  this  fiscal  year 
at  a  time  when  the  banks  have  already 
used  up  their  authority.  It  is  a  blow  to 
the  workers  of  this  country  to  work 
for  these  exporting  companies. 

Mr.  VOLKBCER.  It  does  not,  I  say  to 
the  gentlemen.  It  leaves  plenty  of  au- 
thority in  guaranteed  loans. 

Mr.  DICKS.  They  do  not  have  any 
money  left  for  this  year. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

BCr.  DICKS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  suggest  that  I 
think  perhaps  on  merits  if  we  were 
considering  this  as  the  only  issue 
before  us,  the  gentleman  would  be  cor- 
rect; but  when  we  are  cutting  back  in 
support  for  medical  schools,  when  we 
are  cutting  back  in  support  for  agricul- 
ture, for  health,  for  education,  you 
name  it,  when  we  Just 

Bfr.  DICKS.  I  will  take  my  time  back 
and  Just  tell  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  in  terms  of  budget  author- 
ity outlays,  this  amendment  only  in- 
volves about  $27  million.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  loan  authority. 
The  bank  already  has  the  money  in 
place.  We  are  not  going  to  save  any 
money.  I  support  the  gentlemen's  con- 
cern about  human  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Obey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mx.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  that  we  are  making  tragic  mis- 
takes on  those  other  programs  and  the 
gentleman  knows  I  am  supporting  him 
on  that;  but  why  hurt  the  American 
worker  by  doing  this? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Can  I  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  we  had  an  agreement  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  much 
as  we  disagreed  with  a  good  many  por- 
tions of  this  bill,  we  would  not  offer 
any  amendments  to  it.  We  would  swal- 
low the  turkey  whole;  right? 

Bfr.  DICKS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Now.  admittedly  the 
gentleman  from  California  was  not  a 
part  of  that  agreement,  but  the  fact  is 


that  now  what  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  attacked  the  most  vulnerable 
portion  of  the  bill  politically.  On  IDA 
what  we  have  done  in  a  sense,  using 
the  gentleman's  words,  is  to  begin  to 
unilaterally  disarm  in  our  efforts  to  in- 
fluence events  in  the  Third  World 
while  we  have  a  couple  characters 
called  the  Cubans  and  the  Russians 
who  are  trjing  to  expand  their  oppor- 
tunities at  the  greatest  possible  rate. 

D  1545 

I  would  suggest  further  that  when 
we  start  to  unravel  this  package,  then 
we  cannot  remain  credible  with  the 
American  people  if  we  are  going  to  be 
cutting  programs  for  health  and  medi- 
cal schools  but  preserving  Boeing  and 
GE  subsidies  and  other  corporate 
giants. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  me  take  my  time 
back.  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
credible  doing  something  that  is  basi- 
cally wrong  on  the  merits.  The  gentle- 
man admits  that  his  amendment  is  not 
properly  constructed  in  terms  of  a 
meritorious  argument,  in  my  view.  Let 
us  not  compound  the  mistakes  we 
have  already  made  by  taking  away 
Jobs  from  the  American  people.  It  is 
Just  a  mistake. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  srield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  if  the  argimient  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  is  understood  properly. 
what  he  is  suggesting  is  that  Reagan 
wants  to  shoot  this  country  in  the  foot 
economically,  and  that  we  should  let 
them.  My  feeling  is  it  is  our  foot.  too. 
and  we  should  not  simply  go  along 
with  anything  they  propose  as  a  way 
of  sajong.  let  us  stick  them  with  it. 
when  in  fact  it  hurts  workers  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  DICKS.  By  the  way.  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  this  amendment.  They 
also  recognize  that  the  administration 
may  have  gone  too  far  in  urging  this 
rescission. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKX>RBBD  VOTE 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  231.  noes 
166.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  40] 
AYES-231 


Albosta 
Anderson 


Andrews 
Annumio 


Anthony 
Appletate 
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Oore 
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Hanee 
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Hartnett 

Batcher 
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Befner 
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Hichtower 
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BoUand 
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Boward 
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Bucbca 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffrlca 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 
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Jaoes(TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kocovsek 

Kramer 

LAComarsino 

lAtU 

lieach 

Leath 

Leiand 

LoU 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Obetatar 

Obey 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rancel 


Lundine 


Foley 

Fotvythe 

Prank 


RtaaMo 

RoberU(8D) 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sa*aie 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberlinc 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 


Luncren 
Markey 

Marienee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 


MeOoskey 

MeCurdy 
McBven 


Miller  (OB) 
MineU 


rmn 


Ptthian 


l(OA) 


Mitchell  (MD) 
MitcheU  (NT) 
Moakley 


Alexander 
Archer 
AnOaIn 
Bailey  (PA) 
Barnard 


Bincham 

Blanchard 

BUley 


Bonior 


Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcber 
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Booker 

Boven 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bunener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Carman 

ChappeU 

Chlsholm 

Cttncer 

Coelho 

CoUins(tL) 

Cooable 

Conte 

Couchlin 

Coyne.  William 

Daniel.  Dan 


Stump 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trtble 

Odall 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Tatroo 

Tounc(FL) 

Tounc  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZefetetU 


Dicks 

DinceU 

Dtson 

Doman 

Doucherty 

Downey 

Dymally 


Edwards  (AL) 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

ETans(DE) 
(LA) 


Pen  wick 
Peiiaro 
PIndley 
Pish 


Oareia 

Oeidenaon 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oinn 

Olickman 

Ooldwater 

Oonaales 

Oray 

Oreen 

Bamilton 

Bawktns 

Beftel 

Bertel 

Hortoo 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Byde 

Jeffords 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

LeBouUllier 

Lee 

Leiunan 

Lent 

Lewis 

Uvlncston 

Loeffler 

Lone  (LA) 

Lonc(MD) 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Luken 


Marks 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

MeCoUum 

McDade 

MoOrath 

McBuch 

McKinney 

Mkdiel 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

Mollohan 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murtha 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

OtUncer 

Parrls 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Porter 

Railsback 

Ratctiford 

Recula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roberta  (KS) 


Robinson 

Rodlno 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Solars 

Stanceland 

Stanton 

Stratton 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber  (OB) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrifht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tales 
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Bad ham 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Burton.  John 

Cotter 

Dorgan 

Erienbom 

Evans  (IN) 

POclietta 

Pord(MI) 

Fowler 


Oaydos 

Gincrich 

Ooodling 

Grisham 

Guarinl 

Hall.  Ralph 

HoUenbeck 

Levitas 

Martin  (NO 

McDonald 

Moffett 


Oakar 

Patman 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rltter 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Stokes 

Tounc  (AK) 


for,    with    lii.    Guarinl 
for,  with  Mr.  PritchArd 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    McDonald 
against. 

Mr.   HoUenbeck 
acalnst. 

Mr.  Qttlllen  for,  with  Mr.  PurseU  acalnst. 

Messrs.  LOEFFLER.  STANGE- 
LAND.  and  PORTER  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no."  

Messrs.  HANCE.  COURTER. 
KEMP,  and  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Chapter  VI 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Housmc  PaoGBAMs 

ANNUAL  CORTammOMS  FOR  ASSISRD  HODSIHC 
(RBSCUSION) 

Of  the  amounts  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority provided  under  this  head  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  IMl.  as  authorised  by  section  5  of  the 
United     States     Housing     Act     of     1937. 


930,611,609  for  existing  units  tmder  section 
8.  including  section  8(J),  of  such  Act. 
$197,103,148  for  newly  constructed  and  sub- 
stantially rehablliUted  unlU  assisted  under 
such  Act.  and  $5,219,104,150  of  budget  au- 
thority, are  rescinded. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  ISx.  Chairman,  before 
highlighting  the  major  recommenda- 
tions in  Chapter  VI  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies  Subcommittee  for 
their  efforts  on  this  bill.  Their  help 
and  cooperation  during  the  hearings 
and  markup  made  the  Job  so  much 
easier.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the 
new  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  Bill  Oreen.  It  is  a  real 
pleasure  working  with  Bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  VI  includes 
$7,459,168,747  in  rescissions, 

$1,454,057,000  in  program  supplemen- 
tals  and  $349,693,000  in  pay  cost  sup- 
plementals.  Let  me  briefly  itemize  the 
major  actions  taken  in  this  chapter. 

First,  we  rescinded  approximately 
$5.2  billion  under  the  assisted  housing 
program  which  has  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  number  of  assisted  housing 
units  from  approximately  254.000  to 
207.600  in  1981. 

Second,  we  added  $100  million  for 
the  operation  of  low-income  housing 
projects.  This  supplemental  request 
was  in  the  original  budget  transmitted 
by  President  Carter  and  was  with- 
drawn by  President  Reagan.  However, 
the  committee  believes  that  these 
funds  are  vitally  needed  to  offset  sig- 
nificant increases  in  utility  costs  al- 
ready experienced  by  public  housing 
authorities. 

Third,  the  administration  proposed 
rescinding  all  funds  available  to  the 
Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank.  Although  this  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  committee  felt  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  kill  the  program  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  it  did  act  to  leave  ap- 
proximately $20.2  million  to  imple- 
ment the  energy  conservation  program 
only. 

Fourth,  we  have  included  $68  million 
to  initiate  funding  for  the  hazardous 
substance  response  trust  fund.  As 
most  of  you  know,  this  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  superfund.  These 
funds  are  of  the  highest  priority  and 
the  committee  provided  the  full 
budget  request  which  should  address 
the  needs  of  approximately  150  spiUs 
and  50  waste  sites  in  1981. 

Fifth,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  rescission  proposed  by  the 
administration  of  $1,700,000,000  in  the 
construction  grants  program.  As  you 
know,  this  program  received  some  at- 
tention in  the  local  press  over  the  past 
weekend— and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  pro- 
gram that  does  need  to  be  looked  at— 
both  in  terms  of  the  formula  and  in 
terms  of  whether  or  not  these  funds 
are  actually  getting  our  waters  cleaned 
up.  There  are  some  real  concerns  in 
this  area  regarding  the  question  of 
whether  there  are  enough  trained  op- 
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erators  to  handle  theae  new  plants. 
These  kinds  of  quesUons  need  to  be 
addressed  in  the  c<HnlnK  months  by 
the  legislative  committees. 

Sixth,  the  admlnistratimi  has  pro- 
posed terminating  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank,  rescinding 
$90  million  of  the  1981  funds,  and  has 
withdrawn  the  request  for  1982.  The 
rescission  message  states  that  al- 
though there  may  be  merit  to  its  activ- 
ities, funding  the  bank  is  clearly  a  low 
priority  compared  to  other  Federal  ac- 
tivities. The  committee  affords  the 
bank  a  higher  priority  than  does  the 
administration.  As  such,  the  bill  re- 
scinds $17  million  of  the  self-help  de- 
velopment i4>propriation.  That  leaves 
$137  million  in  bank  funds  and  $20 
million  in  self-help  development 
funds.  This  action  will  allow  the  bank 
to  be  self-sustaining  after  1981. 

Seventh,  we  approved  the  adminis- 
tration's request  to  rescind 
$162,160,000  for  the  construction  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  at 
Baltimore  and  Camden.  The  subcom- 
mittee felt  that  these  projects  were 
clearly  of  a  lower  priority  in  view  of 
the  funding  constraints  in  the  entire 
Federal  Government.  However.  I  want 
to  point  out  that  the  committee,  again 
in  an  effort  to  strike  priorities,  has  re- 
stored funding  for  1.280  direct  patient 
care  personnel  in  the  existing  VA  hos- 
pitals and  has  restored  the  funding  for 
176  staff  years  for  the  Operation  Out- 
reach program  that  is  targeted  at 
helping  acute  psychological  problems 
for  a  number  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Eighth,  the  bill  contains  a  proviso  in 
title  n  in  the  medical  care  paragraph 
regarding  personnel.  That  language 
limits  the  use  of  the  1981  {4>propri- 
ation.  It  states  that  the  VA  shall  not 
fund  more  than  19.381  other  than  full- 
time  permanent  staff  years  and  not 
more  than  1,401  nonceiling  staff  years. 
The  committee  has  included  this  lan- 
guage because  it  is  concerned  about 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  hiring  per- 
manent full-time  positions. 

In  1980.  because  of  a  hiring  limita- 
tion, the  VA  was  forced  to  use  its 
funds  for  about  5,000  more  other  than 
full-time  permanent  staff  years  than 
had  been  planned.  A  commensurate 
reduction  occurred  in  full-time  perma- 
nent employment.  The  number  of  non- 
ceiling  employment  also  increased 
about  750.  The  Congress  had  not  in- 
tended the  funds  to  be  used  in  that 
manner  when  it  added  $76,380,000  for 
3,800  additional  health  care  personnel. 

The  1981  ceiling  is  so  low  that  hospi- 
tal directors  are  forced  to  limit  the 
number  of  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployees hired.  This  restriction  does 
not  contribute  to  the  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  resources.  Arbitrarily  requiring 
that  other  than  full-time  permanent 
employees  be  hired  does  not  save 
money  and  does  not  promote  good 
management.  Again,  it  is  certainly  not 
what  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when 


it  added  1.176  staff  years  in  the  1981 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropri- 
ation Act.  The  decision  to  hire  a  full- 
time  permanent  or  part-time  or  tem- 
porary employee  to  f  iU  a  particular  po- 
sition should  be  made  by  each  hosi^tal 
director  to  fit  local  drcumstanoes. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  should  remove  or  raise  to  an 
VPropriate  level  the  ceiling  on  full- 
time  permanent  positions.  The  lan- 
guage is  included  in  the  bill  to  achieve 
that  end. 

On  balance,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
tried  to  do  throughout  our  markup 
was  to  look  at  each  of  these  issues  in 
terms  of  the  total  priorities  and  in 
terms  of  total  funds  available.  Clearly, 
the  Congress  has  made  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Government  is  going  to 
spend  less  money.  Once  we  make  that 
determination,  we  have  to  cut  funds 
from  certain  programs.  Not  all  pro- 
grams are  going  to  survive,  and  not  all 
programs  are  going  to  survive  at  the 
same  level  that  they  were  originally 
appropriated  for  in  1981.  That  is  what 
this  subcommittee  did.  We  looked  at 
the  priorities.  We  took  out  what  we 
felt  could  be  rescinded  or  deferred, 
and  we  restored  in  a  few  areas,  dollars 
where  we  felt  that  the  programs  were 
of  a  sufficiently  high  priority  to  war- 
rant special  attention. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GONZ.ALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  realizing,  under  the 
procedures  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  type  of  bill  arises, 
where  you  have  a  combination  of  sup- 
plemental as  well  as  a  rescission,  and 
the  restrictions  on  full  and  free  and 
untrammeled  ability  to  deal  with  the 
matter  through  the  amendatory  proc- 
ess. I  nevertheless  feel  it  absolutely  in- 
cumbent, in  fact  mandatory,  to  remind 
those  present  that  at  this  point  we  are 
going  into  ch^ter  VI,  which  is  a  re- 
scission on  the  housing  or  the  HUD 
section,  and  at  least  on  the  record  the 
Members  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  impact  of  the  action 
taken  here  on  this  rescission  motion. 

I  realize  also  we  are  against  the 
background  of  what  I  call  the  second 
reconstruction  era  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. It  is  ironic  that  almost  at  a  100- 
year  period  we  should  be  in  the  throes 
of  another  reconstruction  in  which 
here,  of  course,  more  than  just  the 
newly  emancipated  slave  and  the 
Southern  States,  the  reconstruction 
involves  a  cross  section  of  our  popula- 
tion but  is  a  reconstruction  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  directed  for  the  first 
time  to  pitting  class  against  class, 
which  is  the  ongoing  struggle  from 
here  on  out. 

But  this  bill  does  not  merely  reduce 
programs.  It  cuts  out  completely  ef- 
forts that  this  Congress  and  Congress- 
es in  the  past  have  repeatedly  found 
worthwhile,  effective  and  Justified. 


There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  at 
any  point,  even  at  the  Ume  of  intro- 
duction of  the  recommendation  for 
cutting,  to  suggest  why  ttiese  cuts  are 
made  other  than  under  the  mandate 
of  a  computerized,  arithmetical,  tar- 
geted goal,  but  not  matters  or  reaatms 
based  on  either  the  viability,  the  Justi- 
fication, the  effectiveness  or  lack  of  it 
of  the  program. 

As  an  exercise  in  rationality,  these 
cuts  are  simply  no  better  than  blind 
dart  throwing.  Where  we  have  ap- 
proved, authorized  and  m>propriated 
money  for  small-scale.  InexpmslTe. 
self-help  programs,  this  bill  and  this 
act  calls  for  termination,  not  reduc- 
tion, termination. 

So  much  for  the  reward  of  tiying  to 
find  cheap  ways  to  rebuild  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Where  we  have  provided  expensive 
solutions  to  an  expensive  problem, 
namely,  housing,  the  bill  calls  for  a 
$5.2  billion  cut. 

And  where  we  have  proposed  modest 
fimds  to  provide  counseling  to  prevent 
mortgage  defaults,  we  get  a  60-percent 
cut. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  where  you 
look  in  the  housing  sector,  no  ration- 
ale woilcs  as  far  as  this  bill  goes. 

If  we  have  a  cheap  program  encour- 
aging self-help,  we  get  effective  termi- 
nation. If  we  have  an  expensive  pro- 
gram for  housing  subsidies,  we  get  ar- 
bitrary cuts,  notwithstanding  the  sad 
and  unprecedented  distress  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  cannot  con- 
ceivably afford  safe,  decent  and  sani- 
tary housing. 

If  we  have  an  inexpensive  program 
designed  to  prevent  an  expensive  prob- 
lem; ,  namely,  mortgage  defaults,  we 
again  get  effective  program  termina- 
tion. 

The  bill  before  us  today  even  out- 
does the  Reagan  cuts  by  impnarfrtg 
better  than  a  50-percent  cut  in  assisted 
housing  for  Indians,  people  who  are  by 
all  accounts  the  worst  housed  citizens 
in  this  country. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  has  had 
extensive  hearings,  not  only  last  year 
but  this  year.  Just  3,  4  weeks  ago,  and 
the  lamentable  plight,  the  point  of 
crisis  in  our  housing  is  inescapable.  If 
this  Congress  and  its  Representatives 
wish  to  look  the  other  way  in  the 
name  of  budgetary  crisis  and  emergen- 
cy, that  is  something  else.  But  what  is 
not  denied  is  the  present  and  the 
growing,  emerging  housing  crisis  in 
this  Nation. 

And  what  is  the  Justification  for 
this?  None,  except  the  claim  that 
Indian  housing  costs  too  much.  Cer- 
tainly it  Is  expensive  to  build  housing 
in  remote  Alaskan  villages.  Certainly 
it  is  expensive  to  build  a  house  out  on 
some  ArizcHia  reservation  where 
there  is  no  road,  no  water,  no  sewer  far 
dlity.  But  it  was  the  hand  of  this  Gov- 
ernment   that    put    the    reservations 
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there.  Are  we  now  Justified  in  saying 
that  it  is  Just  too  expensive  to  address 
the  mlaeraMe  housing  conditions  in 
these  places? 

The  dart  board  mentality  does  not 
ask  whether  It  would  even  be  possible 
to  produce  Indian  housing  for  less 
than  we  are  doing  It  today.  It  does  not 
address  the  question  of  how  you  can 
keep  hope,  or  even  a  viable  program  of 
Indian  housing  alive  under  a  better 
than  SO-peroent  cut,  halfway  into  the 
fiscal  year.  It  merely  sajrs  that  this  Is  a 
handy  place  to  cut  out  $120  million.  It 
merely  says  that  there  is  a  lot  of  hous- 
ing in  the  pipeline— not  admitting  the 
fact  that  the  pipeline  is  being  drawn 
down  faster  than  ever.  It  ignores  the 
great  need,  ignores  the  fact  that  we 
now  have,  after  long  and  hard  effort,  a 
program  that  actually  works  well,  ig- 
nores everything  that  right  and  reason 
says  we  ought  to  address. 

I  do  not  blame  the  committee  for 
this  dart  board  mentality.  It  is  simply 
the  logical  result  of  the  impossible 
burdens  created  by  the  Latta-Oramm 
resolution  of  last  week.  That  resolu- 
tion was  not  grounded  in  any  rational 
basis  at  all.  Indeed,  today  less  than  1 
week  after  we  were  told  that  Latta- 
Oramm  was  realistic  in  its  assump- 
tions, we  are  getting  from  anonymous 
Treasury  sources  that  critical  assump- 
tions for  1981  were  wrong.  This  from 
people  who  claimed  the  ability  to  see  3 
and  4  years  into  the  future.  Today, 
now  that  we  are  locked  into  the  dart 
board  mentality,  we  hear  that  the 
people  who  could  infallibly  forecast 
years  ahead  could  not  even  accurately 
forecast  6  months  ahead.  Not  that  we 
had  any  reason  not  to  suspect  their  ve- 
racity—for they  could  not  even  pro- 
duce a  deficit  estimate  in  late  March 
that  was  valid  a  month  later. 

We  were  warned,  but  the  majority 
decided  that  a  lot  of  grim  news  pro- 
duced by  the  brothers  Grim  was  Just 
what  the  country  needed.  And  from 
that  we  got  the  dart  board. 

Let  us  examine  the  rationality  of 
things.  Evidence,  reason  and  logic  tells 
us  that  it  is  exi}ensive  to  build  housing 
in  remote  and  primitive  places.  It  hap- 
pens that  by  acts  of  fate  and  history, 
those  remote  and  primitive  places 
need  adequate  housing  in  a  desperate 
way.  So  Congress  responded  to  that  in 
the  only  way  reason  tells  us  it  should 
have:  We  authorized  a  program  to 
help  Indians  build  decent  housing. 
Now  today,  we  are  told  that  it  ought 
to  be  cut  by  more  than  one-half.  Why? 
Well,  it  costs  too  much  per  unit.  But 
how  much  would  be  a  reasonable 
price?  We  do  not  know,  because  we  are 
not  told.  There  is  only  a  simple,  flat 
claim  supported  by  no  evidence,  none 
.whatever. 

Let  us  look  at  rationality  again. 

Reason  and  evidence  tell  us  that  if 
we  provide  subsidized  housing,  and  the 
owners  default  In  large  numbers,  we 
have   an   expensive   problem   on   our 


hands.  One  obvious  thing  to  do,  reason 
tells  us.  is  to  provide  counseltng.  be- 
cause there  are  a  great  many  defaults 
that  can  be  avcdded  by  provision  of  a 
little  modest  help.  In  other  words, 
reason  and  the  evidence  tell  us  that 
housing  counseling  is  a  cheap  way  to 
ease  a  very  expensive  problem.  But 
what  are  we  told  today?  Kill  the  pro- 
gram, never  mind  that  you  have  a 
cheap  way  to  deal  way  an  expensive 
problem. 

We  are  told,  save  money.  And  so  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress,  authorised  the 
neighborhood  self-help  program. 
What  could  be  cheaper  than  self-help? 
What  could  be  more  American  than 
neighbors  working  together?  Yet  in 
this  resctsson  we  are  told,  forget  it. 
Why?  Well,  because  it  did  not  com- 
pletely prove  itself  in  the  space  of  less 
than  1  year  of  actual  operation.  Let  us 
hear  that  again.  The  recommendation 
is  to  kill  neighborhood  self  help  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  around  long 
enough  to  build  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment. The  argument  we  are  pre- 
sented is  not  that  this  is  a  big  and 
costly  program,  for  manifestly  it  is 
not.  We  are  not  told  that  the  program 
should  be  killed  because  it  is  unwor- 
thy, for  it  is  rich  with  promise,  all  the 
promise  that  American  energy  and 
genius  and  self-motivation  holds.  We 
are  Just  told  it  should  die  because  it  is 
new.  Not  that  it  doesn't  work,  not  that 
it  would  not  work.  Just  that  it  is  new. 

And  so.  Just  because  neighborhood 
self-help  is  new,  it  is  going  to  die.  Here 
we  have  a  reasonable,  cheap  answer  to 
a  grim  problem.  But  being  reasonable 
and  cheap  does  not  mean  much  In  the 
land  crafted  by  the  brothers  Grim. 

The  biggest  cut  of  all  is  reserved  for 
assisted  housing,  and  why?  Because 
housing  is  expensive.  Yes,  It  is. 

Housing  is  so  expensive  that  only  a 
few  of  us  can  even  think  about  buying 
a  home.  Interest  costs  are  so  high  that 
thousands  of  homes  are  sitting  out 
there  unsold.  The  housing  market  is 
so  bad  that  builders  are  going  out  of 
business  in  record  numbers,  in  the  face 
of  strong  need  and  demand  for  hous- 
ing. 

Only  about  5  percent  of  Americans 
who  are  poor  enough  to  qualify  for 
housing  subsidies  are  able  to  get  into 
assisted  housing.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  the  need  for  assisted  housing  is 
unmet.  These  are  people  who  can 
never.  In  the  foreseeable  future,  quali- 
fy for  a  home  without  some  kind  of 
help.  Yes:  it  will  be  expensive  to  ad- 
dress even  a  fraction  of  that  need.  And 
we  have  been  anything  but  generous 
in  dealing  with  it. 

In  not  1  single  year  in  the  last  10 
have  we  authorized  funds  for  assisted 
housing  at  the  level  actually  called  for 
in  the  national  housing  goal.  That  is 
because  we  have  been  anything  but 
generous.  And  in  not  1  single  year 
have  we  ever  increased  the  percentage 


of  ONP  that  goes  into  assisted  hous- 
ing. That  is  because  we  have  been  any- 
thing but  generous.  Where  we  have 
erred,  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
prudence,  on  the  side  of  caution,  on 
the  side  of  cheapness.  And  yet  this  bill 
will  kiU  44.000  housing  units— this  at  a 
time  when  national  housing  informa- 
tion tells  us  that  we  need  to  produce 
three  times  as  much  assisted  housing 
as  Is  authorized. 

Yes:  assisted  housing  is  expensive. 
But  we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
and  growing  problem.  I  want  to  see  a 
cheaper  solution— but  reason  and  logic 
compel  us  to  proceed  with  a  prudent 
program  while  we  look  for  a  better 
answer.  Chopping  off  substantial  parts 
of  the  only  thing  we  have,  which  is 
modest  compared  with  the  need— is 
logical  only  in  the  land  of  the  brothers 
Grim,  who  crafted  the  bad  news 
budget  resolution  of  last  week,  the 
same  budget  that  the  administration 
now  tells  us  was  not  defensible  at  all. 

Long  experience,  not  to  mention  the 
Constitution,  require  the  Congress  to 
exercise  independent  Judgment.  In 
this  pending  bill,  no  Judgment  at  all  is 
exercised,  certainly  not  when  you  con- 
sider the  real  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
housing,  certainly  not  when  you 
search  for  some  thread  of  logic  in  the 
housing  cuts.  All  this  bill  gives  us  Is 
the  first  of  many  installments  of  the 
lot  of  grim  news  embraced  by  Latta- 
Oramm. 

Do  we  gut  needed  programs?  E>o  we 
gut  what  Congresses  have  repeatedly 
said  is  necessary?  Do  we  even  allow 
room  to  correct  egregious  errors?  Not 
in  today's  parliamentary  situation. 
Last  week  we  bought  the  "Latta-Orim 
fairy  tale."  Today  we  see  how  the 
work  of  the  brothers  Grim  plays  out 
in  real  life. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  chapter 
entitled  "HUD/Independent  Agen- 
cies," the  committee  is  recommending 
program  supplementals  of  $1.5  billion, 
pay  supplementals  of  $349.7  million, 
rescissions  of  $7.5  billion  and  further 
recommends  denying  deferrals  total- 
ling $117  million. 

Among  the  program  supplementals 
contained  in  this  chapter  are  $100  mil- 
lion for  the  operation  of  public  hous- 
ing made  necessary  by  the  increases  in 
utility  charges,  $77  million  for  super- 
fund  activities  and  over  $1.2  billion  for 
veterans  assistance. 

With  respect  to  rescissions,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  rescissions  of 
$5.1  billion  in  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. The  committee  is  recommend- 
ing that  the  amount  of  the  rescission 
be  increased  by  an  additional  $120  mil- 
lion in  order  to  redirect  $15  million  In 
annual  contract  authority  into  public 
housing  modernization.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  approval  of 
the  requested  rescissions  of  $1.7  billion 
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in  the  section  201  construction  grants 
program  and  $162  to  terminate  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  VA 
hospitals  originally  proposed  for 
Camden  and  Baltimore. 

In  the  matter  of  the  solar  energy 
and  energy  conservation  bank,  the 
committee  is  recommending  that  all 
but  $20  million  of  the  proixMed  $121 
million  rescission  be  approved.  The  re- 
maining $20  million  woud  be  used  for 
the  bank's  energy  conservation  activi- 
ties. The  committee  recommends  that 
Federal  support  for  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  be  continued 
although  the  conunittee  does  agree  to 
rescind  $16.9  of  the  $29.9  million  avail- 
able for  the  self-help  fund;  $18  million 
is  restored  from  the  proposed  $82  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  research  and  sci- 
ence education  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Policy  Development  and  Reskakch 

research  and  tkoinology 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1981,  $5,000,000  are  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  wind  up  the 
housing  part  of  this  chapter,  I  think  it 
is  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  concerns  and  the  phi- 
losophy that  motivated  the  decisions 
that  we  made— and  they  were  difficult 
decisions— regarding  this  part  of  the 
biU. 

It  was  very  much  our  feeling  that  in 
a  time  of  budget  stringency,  we  should 
try  to  preserve  that  which  already 
exists  as  our  No.  1  priority.  It  makes 
little  sense  to  spend  the  billions  which 
the  section  8  program  requires  if  we 
are  not  going  to  try  to  preserve  that 
which  we  have  already  created  by  way 
of  Government-assisted  housing. 

For  that  reason,  we  did  go  along 
with  the  administration  request  with 
respect  to  the  section  8  program,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  the  largest  part  of 
the  rescission  in  this  chapter. 

We  did  so  because  the  subcommittee 
is  very  concerned  at  the  great  expense 
of  this  program.  Currently,  HUD  cal- 
culates that  generation  of  a  single  unit 
of  new  housing  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated housing  requires  a  commit- 
ment of  some  $7,700  a  year,  and  that 
commitment  becomes  a  full  faith  and 
credit  obligation  of  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment for  from  20  to  30  years. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  projects 
that  are  developed  under  section  8  are 
developed  either  with  subsidized  mort- 
gages imder  the  GNMA  program  or 
have  been  built  through  the  issuance 
of  State  tax-exempt  bonds  under  the 
allocation  of  section  8  funds  to  State 
housing  financing  agencies. 


In  addition,  most  of  the  projects  re- 
ceive further  hidden  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  providing 
higher  tax  shelters  for  investments  in 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 

So,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  program  is  very  high 
indeed,  and  it  is  something  that  both 
the  administration  and  our  subcom- 
mittee do  want  to  continue  to  exam- 
ine. We  do  feel  there  has  to  be  some 
moderation  of  the  cost  of  the  housing 
programs  if  they  are  to  be  workable. 

At  the  same  time,  we  did  add  $100 
million,  which  the  administration  had 
not  requested,  for  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies. 

D  1615 

The  performance  funding  system  is 
an  objective  measure  that  HUD  has 
established  for  determining  the  oper- 
ating needs  of  our  public  housing  au- 
thorities. All  of  the  testimony  before 
us  made  it  clear  that  the  housing  au- 
thorities would  tnily  need  $165  million 
under  that  formula  if  they  were  to  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  what  that  formula 
entitled  them. 

We  gave  them  $100  million,  which 
was  the  amount  that  former  President 
Carter  had  requested  in  his  budget 
message.  Even  with  that,  it  is  obvious- 
ly going  to  take  a  lot  of  scrimping  on 
the  part  of  the  local  housing  authori- 
ties if  they  are  going  to  get  by.  But 
our  basic  principle  was  to  provide  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  keep  to- 
gether that  which  we  already  have, 
while  trying  to  put  some  control  on 
the  very  large  amounts  of  money  that 
the  section  8  program  is  committing  us 
to  over  many  years.  At  the  same  time 
we  shall  reexamine  that  program  and 
see  if  we  cannot  find  a  better  vehicle 
for  dealing  with  our  housing  pro- 
grams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head,  $585,648,601  in  the  Department  of 
HouiUng  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1980.  and 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1981,  are  re- 
scinded. The  reduction  in  each  appropri- 
ation will  be  distributed  among  the  States 
according  to  the  allotment  formula  speci- 
fied in  section  205(c)  of  Public  Law  92-500, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  95-217.  When- 
ever a  State's  share  of  the  reduction  from 
an  appropriation,  as  determined  by  the  for- 
mula, is  greater  than  its  March  4.  1981  un- 
obligated balance  for  that  appropriation, 
the  shortfall  will  be  distributed  according  to 
the  allotment  formula  among  all  the  States 
which  still  have  funds  remaining  from  that 
appropriation.  This  process  of  distributing 
the  shortfall  will  continue  until  the  amount 
of  the  reduction  has  been  allocated  among 
the  States. 

All  remaining  funds,  in  the  amount  of 
$114,351,399,  appropriated  under  this  head 


in  the  Public  Works  Employment  Appropri- 
ation Act,  1977.  are  rescinded. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  new  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  Job 
that  they  have  done  on  this  title  of 
the  bill.  It  was  a  very  difficult  Job  and 
I  think  they  have  done  an  extraordi- 
narily good  job. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  as  in  so  many  other  areas,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  so  hap- 
pily pointed  out,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  providing  fund- 
ing for  assisting  housing.  It  means 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  build  all 
the  new  units  of  assisted  housing  that 
we  need  as  fast  as  we  would  like  to  be- 
cause the  money  simply  is  not  there  to 
doit. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the 
waste  water  treatment  construction 
grant  program.  We  might  like  to  build 
these  at  a  faster  rate  than  they  are 
building  them  now,  but  looking  at  all 
the  demands  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  may  not  be  possible. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  criticism  of  this  pro- 
gram that  has  been  surfacing  current- 
ly because  it  has  been  this  subcommit- 
tee under  the  very  able  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(ISi.  BoLAifD)  that  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  despite  our  idealism 
and  despite  the  motives  in  trying  to 
promote  clean  water  and  the  value  of 
waste  water  treatment  plants  that 
there  is  potentially  and  actually  a 
great  deal  of  waste  in  the  waste  water 
treatment  program,  waste  in  taking 
and  trying  to  purify  water  to  a  stage 
that  is  unnecessary,  waste  in  develop- 
ing plants  for  treatment  that  goes  too 
far  and  that  this  program  needs  to 
have  very  careful  scrutiny. 

It  has  unobligated  tialances  in  it  now 
of  some  $3.4  biUion  and  the  rescission 
of  the  $1.7  billion  in  this  section  does 
not  mean  a  lack  of  commitment  to  the 
program,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
program  should  be  examined  so  that 
we  are  not  going  further  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

ISx.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  predecessor  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  for  his  very  kind  words 
about  my  work  and  to  join  him  in  his 
compliment  to  the  chairman  of  the 
suboommittee,  who  led  us  through  a 
very  difficult  program  with  his  usual 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  pro- 
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grmms  with  which  our  subcommittee  is 
charced. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  I  thunk  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated  to 
my  ooUeacues.  I  am  most  interested  In 
the  effect  of  the  administration's  re- 
scission on  EPA's  waste  water  con- 
struction grants  programs. 

The  $1.7  billion  rescission  will  have  a 
severe  effect  on  sewage  treatment  ca- 
pacity in  States  with  good  records  for 
obligating  their  construction  grant 
funds. 

In  some  States,  fiscal  year  1981 
funds  scheduled  for  rescission  have  al- 
ready been  obligated.  In  others,  the 
money  left  in  the  Utty  was  earmarked 
to  pay  for  management  costs  for  State 
agencies.  In  these  States,  a  rescission 
of  the  magnitude  proposed  will  mean: 
No  money  for  cost  overruns;  no  money 
for  administration:  and,  in  some  cases, 
no  money  for  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  promised  funds. 

Washington  State  is  one  of  a  very 
few  States  nationwide  which  obligates 
its  waste  water  treatment  fimds  in  a 
timely  manner.  Should  the  proposed 
rescission  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  be  adopted  today,  Washington 
will  have  a  balance  of  zero  remaining 
in  its  construction  grants  budget. 

The  State  of  Arizona  will  be  in  a 
similar  position.  I  find  it  somewhat 
ironic  that  States  which  have  stuck  to 
their  schedules  for  obligating  these 
funds  are  the  ones  which  will  suffer 
the  most  from  this  rescission. 

Congress  gave  the  States  an  edict  to 
achieve  a  certain  water  quality  by  a 
specific  date,  and  agreed  to  help  fund 
the  sewer  system  necessary  to  meet 
that  goal.  With  the  proposed  rescis- 
si<m.  we  penalisse  those  States  which 
have  upheld  their  part  of  that  bar- 
gain. 

The  majority  of  States  in  the  Nation 
are  not  as  significantly  impacted  by 
this  rescission  as  is  Washington  State. 
Many  States  are  still  operating  their 
waste  water  construction  programs  on 
fiscal  year  1980  money,  and  have  not 
yet  touched  their  fiscal  year  1981 
funds.  In  fact,  two  States  have  more 
than  $100  million  remaining  from 
fiscal  year  1980.  Six  States  have  more 
than  $50  million  still  available  from 
1980.  As  many  as  31  States  have  more 
than  $5  million  remaining  from  1980. 
These  States  have  not  yet  had  to  dip 
into  their  1981  money.  In  fact.  93  per- 
cent of  the  1981  money,  after  rescis- 
sion, remains  unobligated  nationally. 

However,  some  States  have  acted 
more  quickly.  Two  States  have  obligat- 
ed all  their  1981  money— those  States 
are  Arizona  and  Washington.  Compare 
the  records  of  these  2  States  with  the 
records  of  the  22  States  which  have 
not  yet  obligated  any  of  the  1981 
funds.    Then    ask    yourself    why    we 


should  punish  States  with  good  rec- 
ords, and  not  affect  States  which  have 
acted  more  slowly. 

I  know  that  lots  of  you  are  parents. 
Do  you  reward  your  child  for  not 
cleaning  his  room?  Do  you  praise  him 
for  being  late  to  school?  No.  But  If  he 
does  something  good,  if  he  brings 
home  a  good  report  card,  then  you 
make  sure  he  knows  how  proud  you 
are. 

The  parallel  can  be  drawn  here. 
Should  we  punish  States  which  have 
met  the  mandate  of  the  Congress?  No. 
We  should  help  them  to  keep  up  their 
good  work.  How  can  we  help?  By  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funds  to  keep 
State  agencies  functioning.  By  helping 
them  meet  cost  overruns  on  projects. 
By  maintaining  the  necessary  funding 
for  court-ordered  projects. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Only  eight  States  have 
spent  more  than  10  percent  of  their 
1981  funds.  Only  two  have  obligated 
all  their  money.  It  is  these  States  I  ssk 
my  colleagues  to  consider. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  let 
projects  which  are  already  underway 
become  white  elephants  because  suffi- 
cient funds  were  not  available  for  com- 
pletion. It  is  not  fiscally  sound  to  stop 
those  projects  in  the  middle.  What 
happens  to  the  Federal  dollars  spent 
so  far  on  these  projects?  Do  we  simply 
declare  them  wasted?  I  doubt  any  of 
us  would  want  to  do  that. 

What  happens  to  the  management 
mechanisms  now  in  place  when  fund- 
ing is  removed?  Personnel  will  be  laid 
off.  projects  currently  underway  may 
find  themselves  slipping  off  course 
without  proper  guidance  from  above. 
And.  we  have  to  consider  the  time  it 
would  take  to  get  these  State  agencies 
back  on  course,  and  appropriately 
staffed.  The  development  of  a  pipeline 
of  projects  does  not  happen  overnight. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
recall  the  needs  to  fast-trackling 
States  when  this  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. I  urge  you  to  keep  the 
wastewater  treatment  programs  going 
in  States  with  good  records.  Now  that 
we  have  set  up  the  clean  water  mecha- 
nism, do  we  really  want  to  stand  by 
and  watch  it  crumble?  Or  do  we  want 
to  step  in  and  help  the  States  with 
good  water  quality  report  cards? 

I  think  we  agree  that  States  with 
sound  records  should  not  be  penalized, 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  the 
problems  these  States  face  in  mind 
during  their  deliberations  in  confer- 
ence. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  BAassachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAifD).  a  person  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  personal  respect  and  regard. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAKD),  to  see  if  there  is  some 


possible  way,  as  we  go  through  this 
process  and  on  into  fiscal  year  1982. 
we  can  find  a  way  to  take  care  of  those 
States  that  have  done  a  good  Job  and 
make  sure  this  action  does  not  penal- 
ize them. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  appreciate,  too.  his  very  deep  and 
keen  interest  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram. I  recognize  the  fact  that  his 
State,  the  State  of  Washington,  has 
fast  tracked  the  waste  water  construc- 
tion grant  program  and  that  it  is  en- 
joying considerable  success. 

As  the  gentleman  knows.  $1.7  billion 
was  recommended  for  rescission  by 
this  administration.  That  rescission  in- 
cluded $1  biUion  in  1981  funds.  $586 
million  in  1980  funds  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Talmadge-Nunn  funds 
which  amounted  to  about  $114  million. 
A  change  in  the  rescission  formula  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies.  As  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  recommends  a 
$700  million  rescission  of  1981  funds 
and  a  $1  billion  rescission  of  1980 
funds. 

Now  that  would  assist  the  gentle- 
man's State  by  rescinding  less  funds 
from  Washington  State's  unobligated 
balances  than  the  administration's 
proposal.  It  would  allow  the  State  to 
continue  construction  on  the  waste 
water  treatment  plants  that  it  is  en- 
gaged in.  I  understand  that  the  partic- 
ular formula  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  recommends 
would  improve  the  situation  of  27 
States  in  relation  to  the  rescission  pro- 
posal of  the  administration.  But.  if  we 
agree  with  the  Senate  position  in  con- 
ference and  rescind  $1  billion  from 
1980  funds,  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  States  like  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  among  others,  to  commit  funds 
in  1981. 

I  understand  what  the  problem  is 
and  I  think  we  can  work  this  out  in 
conference  and  I  am  willing  to  do  that. 
I  am  not  willing,  of  course,  to  impact 
seriously  the  ability  of  those  States 
that  have  1980  fimds  still  that  they 
can  obligate  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  am  not  willing  to  impact  them 
or  to  injure  them  in  any  significant 
way  from  going  ahead  with  their  par- 
ticular programs.  But  I  do  think  we 
can  come  to  an  agreement  in  confer- 
ence. The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton can  rest  assured  that  we  can  ad- 
dress this  in  conference,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  wlU  be  satisfied 
with  the  action  that  the  conference 
committee  will  take. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  The  gentleman  is  a 
legislative  craftsman  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  can  find  a  way  to  accommo- 
date the  various  interests  at  stake 
here.        

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREE3I.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  echo  the  words  of  our 
chairman  that  I,  too,  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  problems  that  the  gentle- 
man's State  and  other  States  face,  and 
also  the  problems  that  some  of  the 
States  that  traditionally  have  obligat- 
ed their  funds  only  late  in  the  fiscal 
year,  like  my  State,  face. 

New  Yoiic  City,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  is  under  a  court  order  to  com- 
plete two  massive  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  at  great  expense,  and  very 
clearly  I,  as  a  member  from  New  York, 
have  a  very  strong  interest  in  seeing 
this  program  move  forward  and  move 
forward  effectively. 

So,  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  I  shall  be  Joining  the  chairman  in 
trying  to  resolve  the  issues  the  gentle- 
man raises. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks  and  comments 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him. 

Mr.  WKISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  same  context, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  in  regard 
to  the  two  massive  plants  which  are 
under  construction  that  the  gentle- 
man frona  New  Yorii  Just  spoke 
about 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Dicks)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Iiir.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  I  understand  that 
because  in  fact  those  obligated  funds 
have  been  committed  that  the  con- 
struction on  those,  in  essence,  has  to 
come  to  a  halt  during  this  fiscal  year; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  that  will 
depend  on  the  resolution  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriations.  At  the  present  time,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  has  not  included 
any  money  for  fiscal  year  1982.  but 
the  administration  has  indicated  a 
willingness  to  proceed  with  a  $2.4  bil- 
lion appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1982 


if  the  issues  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee can  be  resolved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  resolve  those  issues  at  the  author- 
izing committee  level.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  if  that  can  be  done 
promptly,  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
the  fiscal  1982  appropriations  and  the 
fiscal  year  1982  fimds  can  be  obligated 
quickly,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  interrupt  those  Jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Natiohal  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 

self-help  developkent 

(rescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
bead  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1981,  $16,990,000  are  re- 
scinded: Provided,  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  all  interest  de- 
posited in  the  Office's  Account  in  the  Ban)( 
pursuant  to  12  n.S.C.  3043(c)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  administrative  and  technical  as- 
sistance expenses  of  the  Office. 

During  1981,  within  the  resources  and  au- 
thority available,  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not 
exceed  $19,700,000. 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  cre- 
ated the  National  Consumer  Coopera- 
tive Bank.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  voted  to  con- 
tinue funding  for  the  bank. 

The  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank  was  chartered  by  Congress  as  a 
mixed  ownership  institution  patterned 
after  the  highly  successful  cooperative 
farm  credit  system.  Congress  took  this 
action  because  it  was  convinced  that 
self-help  cooperatives  generally  do  not 
have  access  to  traditional  sources  of 
credit  because  most  lenders  do  not  un- 
derstand their  nonprofit  style  of  oper- 
ation and  do  not  appreciate  the 
strengths  brought  to  such  organiza- 
tions by  customer  ownership  of  such 
institutions. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  continuation  of 
the  previously  approved  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  the  bank  with  a  rescission  of 
part  of  the  self-help  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  I  support  the  recommenda- 
tion because  I  believe  this  bank  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove  its 
worth  in  helping  the  cooperative  form 
of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  illustrate  the  type 
of  broad  support  for  this  approach 
which  allows  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems  in  the  marketplace  instead 
of  turning  to  government.  I  ask  that 
the  attached  list  of  organizations  who 
are  participating  in  the  "Save  the  Co- 
op Bank  Effort"  be  published  at  this 
point  in  the  Recobd. 
Organizations  Participating  in  the  "Save 
THE  Co-op  Bank"  Effort 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

American  Association  of  Retired  Persons/ 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 

Network. 


National  Grange. 

National  Farmers  l7nion. 

AFI,-CIO. 

Wisconsin  Federation  of  Cooperatives. 

0>nsumers  Union. 

Group  Health  of  St.  Paul. 

Congress  Watcti. 

National  Farmers  Organization. 

National  Association  of  Housing  Co-ops. 

Center  of  Community  (Change. 

Rural  America. 

AFSCME. 

Farm  Credit  Central  Bank  for  C^oopera- 
tives. 

League  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

Group  Health— Puget  Sound. 

Recreational  Equipment,  Inc. 

NRECA. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Cooperative  Housing  Foundation. 

NASCO. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

Rural  Community  Assistance  Corporation. 

Agway,  Inc. 

Michigan  Credit  Union  League. 

Chamber  of  Commerce— Schenectady. 
N.Y. 

LandOljakes. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

Farmland  Industries. 

Greenbelt  Cooperative. 

Dairylea  Cooperative. 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau. 

Continental  Association  of  Funeral  &  Me- 
morial Services. 

Midland  Cooperatives. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

(Cooperative  League  of  the  USA. 

National  Resources  Center  for  Consumers 
of  Legal  Services. 

Landmark.  Inc. 

Universal  (Cooperatives,  Inc. 

National  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Rural  Telephone  Cooperative 
Association. 

Southern  Rural  Policy  Congress. 

UjS.  Catholic  Conference. 

Credit  Union  National  Association. 

Public  Interest  Economics. 

Minnesota  Association  of  (Cooperatives. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  (Conference  of  Black  Mayors. 

Maine  Council  of  (Cooperatives. 

National  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Affairs. 

Bread  for  the  World. 

Farm  (Credit  Banlcs  of  Baltimore. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

Alternative  E>x>nomics. 

National  Public  Law  Training  Center. 

American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging. 

National  Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting. 

Multi-Family  Housing  Services. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

Nationwide  Insurance,  Inc. 

National  Caucus  &  Center  on  Black  Aged. 

American  Baptist  (Churches. 

Conference  on  Alternative  State  &  Local 
Policies. 

Mutual  Services  Insurance. 

Iowa  Institute  of  (Cooperation. 

iXtLToaui  Cooperative  (Council. 

Landmark. 

(Colorado  Council  of  (Cooperatives. 

Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St.  PauL 

Native  American  Consultants,  Louis 
Bruce,  President. 

Norbest.  Inc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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For  an  addlUoruJ  snount  for  "Compensa- 
Uon  and  pemtona".  $97S.«W.000.  to  remain 
avaOable  until  expanded. 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  Ch&ir- 
nun.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
his  oommlttee  and  staff,  and  especially 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  BoLAMB,  for  the  attention  they 
have  given  to  items  contained  in  this 
supplonental  appropriations  and  re- 
scissions bill  that  affect  the  Veterans 
Administration.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
items  contained  in  the  bill  as  I  think 
they  are  clearly  set  out  on  paces  54, 
55.  and  56. 

One  item  that  requires  immediate 
attention  would  provide  $4,740,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for 
the  veterans  insurance  and  indemni- 
ties aocotint.  It  is  my  understanding 
from  the  agency  that  this  account  is 
running  out  of  money  and  adding  this 
amount  in  the  supplemental  bill  will 
alleviate  a  major  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  disapproved  the  deferrals  related 
to  the  Veterans  Administration's  medi- 
cal care,  medical  and  prosthetic  re- 
search and  medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses  ac- 
counts. This  action,  disapproving  these 
deferrals,  will  finally  clear  up  any  mis- 
understanding that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  have  had 
concerning  the  allocation  of  personnel 
in  these  three  accounts.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Appropri- 
ations C(»nmittee.  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  all  agree  that  the 
action  taken  by  OMB  in  not  allocating 
personnel  and  funds  for  these  three 
accounts,  as  directed  by  the  Congress 
in  last  year's  appropriation  bill,  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  law.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  in- 
clude strong  language  in  the  commit- 
tee report  to  this  effect. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  VLr.  Boland,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  his  members 
in  attempting  to  direct  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  allocate 
more  full-time  personnel  for  the  medi- 
cal programs.  Although  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  limitation  of  the  lan- 
guage omtained  on  page  125  of  the 
bill  in  that  it  could  possibly  hamper 
the  ability  of  the  chief  medical  direc- 
tor to  employ  more  part-time  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  other  health-care 
personnel  when  he  is  unable  to  recruit 
them  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis  or  whenever 
it  is  more  cost  effective  to  utilize  per- 
sonnel on  a  part-time  basis.  I  luiow  the 
committee  is  attempting  to  force  OMB 
to  allocate  more  full-time  people.  I 
hope  the  committee  is  successful  in 
bringing  this  about.  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  if  the  supplemental  ap- 


propriation biU  does  not  proceed  ac- 
cording to  schediile.  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  see  fit 
to  take  another  course  of  action  to 
help  resolve  the  personnel  problems 
that  currently  exist  by  the  chief  medi- 
cal director  having  to  operate  under 
dual  personnel  ceilings.  The  allocation 
of  adequate  personnel  and  the  dual 
persoimel  ceilings  imposed  on  the 
agency  by  OMB  are  not  working,  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  shares  my  con- 
cern that  we  must  do  something  about 
it. 

Again.  Ikfr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment Mr.  BoLAifo;  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Grkkr;  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers who,  year  in  and  year  out,  contin- 
ue to  do  such  a  good  Job  in  helping  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  America's  veter- 
ans. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PATHXim  in  LIKD  OP  TAXIS 
IKSSCISSIOH) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Acencies 
Appropriations  Act,  1981  (Public  Law  96- 
514)  and  previous  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriations Acts  $108,000,000  are  rescinded. 

AMKHiMaEirr  opmxD  bt  m.  lujam 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujait  Page 

57  strilie  out  line  7  through  line  12. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  my  amendment  to 
H.R.  3512.  legislation  making  supple- 
mental and  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

What  would  happen  to  you  if  you  re- 
fused to  pay  your  property  tax?  That 
is  exactly  what  this  rescission  does. 

My  amendment  concerns  the  pay- 
ments-in-lieu  of  taxes  program  com- 
monly known  as  PILT. 

PILT  was  enacted  into  law  in  1976. 

PILT  provides  a  means  of  returning 
tax  dollars  directly  to  county  govern- 
ments. 

PILT  is  a  way  of  compensating 
county  governments  for  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  they  have  incurred  due  to  the 
ownership  of  Federal  land  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

A  formula  is  used  to  determine  how 
much  is  returned  to  each  county  gov- 
ernment depending  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  land  in  the  county,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county,  and  so  forth. 

In  1981  $108  million  is  scheduled  to 
be  returned  to  county  governments  all 
over  the  Nation. 

County  governments  in  all  50  States 
receive  PILT  pajrments. 


County  governments  in  California 
receive  over  $12.7  million. 

County  governments  in  Florida  re- 
ceive over  $2  million. 

County  governments  in  New  Mexico 
receive  over  $9.5  million. 

County  governments  in  Colorado  re- 
ceive over  $7.5  million. 

County  governments  in  Michigan  re- 
ceive over  $1.6  million. 

County  governments  in  Missouri  re- 
ceive over  $1  million. 

Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  mention  every  State. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wants  to  rescind  all  fimding  for 
PILT  for  1981. 

President  Reagan  did  not  request 
this  rescission. 

County  governments  all  over  the 
Nation  have  planned  on  these  fimds 
this  fiscal  year. 

Some  counties  rely  on  PILT  for  a 
majority  of  their  operating  funds. 

We  have  one  county  in  New  Mexico, 
Otero  County,  in  which  PILT  repre- 
sents over  77  percent  of  general  fund 
operating  expenditures. 

A  loss  of  PILT  payments  will  prob- 
ably mean  higher  local  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  has 
been  made  that  PILT  should  be  ended 
because  of  the  increase  in  royalty  pay- 
ments to  States  under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act. 

Mineral  leasing  royalty  payments 
have  not  gone  up  as  far  as  expected. 

In  New  Mexico,  these  payments 
have  only  gone  up  8.3  percent.  The  in- 
crease in  these  payments  over  the  last 
year  will  not  equal  the  PILT  pay- 
ments. 

Adjustments  to  the  PILT  formula 
can  be  made  to  take  an  increase  in 
mineral  leasing  royalty  pajrments  into 
consideration,  but  PILT  should  not  be 
totally  rescinded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment.  Local  county  gov- 
ernments are  counting  on  it  and  the 
administration  supports  it. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Ldjait) 

His  amendment  would  restore  the 
$108  million  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior payment-in-lieu-of-taxes  pro- 
gram, which  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  rescinded.  The  payment-in- 
lieu-of-taxes  program  is  vital  to  many 
communities  in  our  Nation,  in  that  it 
represents  a  very  important  segment 
of  their  budgets. 

There  are  counties  in  my  district,  for 
example  Polk  County,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  over  60  percent 
of  the  land.  Without  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes  for  the  use  of  these  lands. 
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these  counties  would  be  forced  to 
reduce  many  vital  services  to  their  citi- 
zens. It  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely 
unfair  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  use  of  this  land,  thereby  talcing 
away  a  source  of  tax  revenue  for  the 
community,  and  yet  refuse  to  provide 
some  compensation. 

While  we  may  need  to  revise  the  for- 
mula and  schedule  of  payments  for 
this  program,  as  the  administration 
has  requested.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  take  away  funds  which  we  have 
already  committed  to  these  communi- 
ties. Many  communities  have  already 
developed  their  budgets  assuming  that 
these  funds  will  be  available.  I  believe 
we  should  honor  our  previous  commit- 
ment to  these  communities.  For  this 
reason.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  "Tennessee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Bftississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I  dif- 
fered with  my  colleagues  when  this 
matter  came  up  in  the  committee. 
There  have  been  some  agreements  en- 
tered into,  and  I  do  not  think  the  posi- 
tion that  is  taken  is  a  proper  solution. 
However,  the  Rules  Committee  was 
unwilling  to  make  this  amendment  in 
order. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senate  will  take 
appropriate  action  and  perhaps  in  con- 
ference we  can  provide  some  relief.  I 
speak  for  myself  only  in  this  matter 
but  having  some  experience  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  being 
affected  by  it,  I  would  like  to  reserve 
here  my  position. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  know  what  disposition  will  be 
made  on  the  possible  point  of  order.  I 
commend  the  gentleman,  however,  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention.  Neither 
administration,  neither  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, recommended  that  it  go  out. 
this  $108  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
There  is  indeed  a  difference  of  opinion 
for  1982. 

One  administration  zeroed  the  iton. 
and  one  administration,  the  Reagan 
administration,  proposed  $45  million, 
but  I  do  indeed  regard  this  as  a  con- 
tract to  the  counties.  It  does  not  con- 
cern any  military  land.  This  is  land 
other  than  military  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral presence  is  predominant  in  the 
county. 

Regardless  of  the  disposition  at  this 
time,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  subject 
for  conference,  and  I  do  commend  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TATESS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  in  1980  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  received  $68  million  funds,  and 
passed  through  not  $1  to  the  counties. 
That  is  from  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
respond,  is  he  sajring  that  New  Mexico 
received  $68  million  in  payment  in  lieu 
of  taxes?  That  is  not  correct.  New 
Mexico  received  $9  million. 

Mr.  TATES.  The  gentleman  is 
right— it  is  mineral  leasing  funds. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  correct  my  remarks. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  might  point  out  that 
it  is  proper  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion, but  to  eliminate  the  whole  pro- 
gram when  the  increase  has  been  only 
10  percent  I  think  is  going  a  little  bit 
too  far. 

ponrr  or  oroek 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist 
on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRIilAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TATES.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  it 
provides  additional  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlay 
totals  agreed  to  in  the  latest  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  and  is  in  viola- 
tion of  section  311  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  (PubUc  Law  93-344). 

The  gentleman's  amendment  pro- 
poses to  delete  language  (to  reduce  an 
amount)  in  the  bill  which  has  the 
effect  of  providing  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the 
current  budget  ceilings  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Section  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  states  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  to  consider  any  amendment 
providing  additional  budget  authority 
or  spending  authority  the  adoption  of 
which  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  authority  of  total 
budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded. 

As  we  all  know,  on  March  18.  1981. 
Mr.  JoHBS.  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  placed  in  the  Con- 
grkssiohai.  Record  the  reestimates  of 
budget  authority  and  budget  outlays 
required  of  him  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  which  indicate  that  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority  ceil- 
ing has  been  exceeded  by  $19.6  billion 
and  the  budget  outlay  ceiling  has  been 
exceeded  by  $27.6  billion.  The  House 
has  recently  passed  a  measure  adjust- 
ing those  ceilings  upward  but  that 
measure  must  still  be  worked  out  in 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

With  these  reestimates  in  place  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  new  resolution 
having  been  agreed  to  raising  these 


ceilings,  there  is  no  room  left  to  pro- 
vide any  additional  budget  authority 
or  outlays.  In  fact,  these  budget  levels 
are  currently  in  deficit  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  there- 
fore exceeds  the  current  budget  ceil- 
ings and  is  in  violation  of  section  311 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  It  is 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  care 
to  respond  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  would  like  to  address 
the  point  of  order  I  certainly  would, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

What  the  gentleman  sajrs  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  I  think  we  are  for- 
getting one  fact  here.  The  previous 
amendment  that  just  passed  reduced 
that  budget  amount  by  $376  million. 
Certainly,  $108  million  would  fit  very 
nicely  under  that  figure  of  $376  mil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  proposes  to  strike  a  rescis- 
sion of  funds  contained  in  the  bilL 

The  amendment,  by  striking  the 
amount  of  the  rescission  in  the  bill, 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  net 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  bUl  as  a  whole,  and  also 
has  the  obvious  effect  of  increasing 
total  outlay  levels  further  above  the 
ceiling  ciirrenUy  in  place  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  contained  in  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  448  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. As  indicated  in  the  letter  from 
the  Budget  Committee  to  the  Speaker 
inserted  in  the  Record  of  Bdarch  18. 
1981,  the  outlay  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1981  as  of  that  date  had  already  been 
exceeded  by  $27  billion.  Thus,  despite 
adoption  of  the  prior  amendment,  the 
amendment  falls  within  the  prohibi- 
tion stated  in  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act.  as  indicated  in  a  ruling  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  in  the  other 
body  on  June  27.  1980.  wherein  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  a  rescission 
in  last  year's  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bilL 

The  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Tates). 

The  Clerii  wiD  read. 

The  Oerk  read  as  follows: 
Office  of  Watkb  Research  and  Tbcrroloct 

SALARIES  AMD  EXPEMSES 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
bead  in  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1981  (Public  Law  9«- 
514)  $3,610,000  shaU  not  become  available 
for  obligation  untU  October  1,  1981.  and 
shall  ranain  available  for  obligation  untfl 
September  30. 1983. 

BCr.  (X>NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mi.  Chairman,  with  reelect  to  the 
ctu^jter  on  Interior  and  related  agen- 
cies, the  committee  is  recommending 
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procrmm  supplementals  of  $4.6  billion. 
p«y  supplementals  of  $147.5  million 
and  resdsalons  of  $888.5  million. 
While  the  cfmunlttee's  recommenda- 
tion of  $888  million  in  rescissions  is 
$1.2  billion  less  than  the  administra- 
tion's request,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  committee  is  reoommendins 
deferrals  of  nearly  $600  million  in  lieu 
of  the  proposed  rescissions  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  more  orderly  and  ration- 
al dedsionmaldns  process.  The  bulk  of 
the  deferrals  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending in  lieu  of  rescissions  are  in 
the  energy  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  alternate  fuels 
program.  the  committee  is 
recommending  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  rescission  of  $300 
million  for  feasibility  and  cooperative 
agreements  but  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  requested  rescission  of 
alcohol  fuels,  biomass.  and  urban 
waste  money  by  $324  million  to  cover 
loan  guarantee  requirements  for  appli- 
cations the  Department  already  has 
on  hand. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
fiill  amount  of  the  supplemental 
budget  request  for  oil  purchases  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve— $1.3 
billion.  Of  the  $1.3  billion.  $875  miUion 
is  to  be  made  available  by  transfer 
from  the  $1  billion  solar  and  conserva- 
tion reserve  established  in  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  of  1980.  To  allow  the  E>epartment 
the  flexibility  necessary  to  maximize 
the  fill  rate  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  today's 
favorable  market,  the  committee  is 
further  recommending  that  in  addi- 
tion to  this  $1.3  billion  supplemental, 
the  full  amount  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  reque8t^-$3.88  billion— also  be 
appropriated  in  this  bill  for  use  as  of 
October  1. 1981. 

nnally.  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending that  the  rescissions  proposed 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd.  the  urban  parks  program,  histor- 
ic preservation,  and  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  all  be  denied.  This 
reoHnmendation  does  not  commit  the 
committee  to  any  particular  course  of 
action  with  respect  to  funding  of  these 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BumsAU  OP  Ihsian  Atpaiks 
OFnunoN  OP  itoian  noaums 

For  an  additimial  amount  (or  "Operation 
of  Indian  procrams".  $8,960,000.  of  which 
$1,610,000  shall  be  for  the  Navajo-Hopi  set- 
tlement program  to  survey,  monument  and 
fence  the  life  estates,  provide  for  feed  and 
water,  and  to  establish  permanent  water  de- 
veloiMnents  as  prescribed  by  Public  Law  96- 
306. 

AMBKSlCIirr  OPTKHXD  IT  KK.  TARS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatis:  Page 
59,  lines  18  through  22.  strike  "$8,960,000.  of 


which  81.610.000  shaU  be  for  the  Navalo- 
Hopi  aetUement  program  to  survey,  monu- 
ment and  fence  the  life  estates,  provide  (or 
feed  and  water,  and  to  establish  permanent 
water  developments  as  prescribed  by  Public 
Law  96-305"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,850,000". 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  reduces  the  amount  pro- 
vided to  the  BIA  by  $1,610,000.  This 
amount  had  been  made  available  to 
begin  acquisition  and  fencing  of  life 
estates  in  the  Navajo-Hopi  Joint  use 
area.  The  legislation  authorizing  the 
program  requires  that  regulations  be 
issued  and  assumed  issuance  by  Octo- 
ber 8.  1980.  The  committee  learned 
last  week  that  the  regulations  will  not 
be  issued  before  July  1  and  the  dead- 
line for  filing  for  estate  status  will 
probably  be  extended  to  October  1. 
1981.  Thus,  no  action  will  take  place  in 
fiscal  1981  and  funds  will  not  be 
needed  until  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  this  side  concurs  fully  in 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatks). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPPICS  op  TKMirTORIAL  Appaibs 
AOMIKISTIIATIOH  OP  TEUtrTOUSS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
tration of  territories".  $5,704,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  Strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois  a 
question  regarding  a  portion  of  the 
$250  million  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  not  recommended 
for  rescission.  Allow  me  to  provide  the 
committee  with  some  background  on 
my  question. 

On  March  27,  1978.  the  United 
States  took,  by  legislative  action,  some 
48.000  acres  of  timberland  for  expan- 
sion of  the  Redwood  National  Park.  At 
the  moment  the  bill  was  signed  the 
landowners  were  immediately  deprived 
of  title  and  use  of  their  properties. 

In  1978.  the  National  Park  Service 
estimated  that  the  value  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park  property  was  in 
excess  of  $359  million.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  this  year 
testified  that  the  true  value  of  this 
property  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  original  estimate — somewhere  be- 
tween $500  million  and  $1  billion.  Ap- 
proximately $300  million  has  been 
paid  to  the  landowners. 

In  the  1981  Interior  appropriations 
bill  the  House  provided  $50  million  to 


be  deposited  with  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California  for  payment  pending  final 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  land 
taken.  An  additional  $4  million  was  ap- 
propriated for  Oovenunent  timber 
cruises  and  appraisals  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  final  value  along  with  eco- 
nomic studies. 

The  Senate  provided  $5  million  for 
Government  cruising  and  needed  ap- 
praisals with  language  directing  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment "to  give  this  essential  work  a 
higher  priority."  In  addition,  they 
sUted  "that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  landowners  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  Just  compensation  for 
these  lands— which  is  expected  to 
exceed  by  far  the  Service's  estimate- 
be  provided  as  quickly  as  possible." 

The  conference  committee  recom- 
mended that  $25  million  of  the 
$80,211,000  appropriated  to  the  Park 
Service  from  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund  be  deposited  with  the 
court  for  payment  to  the  landowners. 
This  brings  me  full  circle  back  to  my 
question. 

Is  it  the  imderstanding  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  that  by  disagreeing 
with  the  proposed  rescission  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  the 
committee  expects  that  the  $25  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  deposit  with  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  these  landown- 
ers will  be  used  for  this  purpose? 

D  1645 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
be  my  opinion  that  the  effect  of  re- 
jecting the  rescission  would  be  to 
make  operative  the  provision  of  the 
conference  report  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  that  I  concur  completely  in  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton and  of  the  chairman  of  the  sul>- 
committee  on  this  matter.  Further,  it 
seems  to  me  especially  important  that 
we  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  Con- 
gress itself  which  obtained  land  for 
the  Redwood  Park  by  a  legislative 
taking.  That  fact  imposes  on  the  Con- 
gress a  special  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  the  property  owners  are  fully  re- 
imbursed as  soon  as  possible.  The  Con- 
stitution itself  provides  that  no  citizen 
shall  be  deprived  of  property  without 
Just  compensation.  Therefore  the  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  property  owners 
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involved  to  see  that  this  $25  million  is 
turned  over  to  them  promptly,  not  to 
mention  the  additional  sums  which 
are  owed  to  them. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio)  for  his  interest,  and  I 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman  for 
his  comments  on  this  matter  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
Skcretakial  Oppices 
Oppice  op  thx  SoucrroK 


salaries  and 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $62,000. 

AMBNSHEirT  OPPEKKD  BT  MK.  OUCKMAll 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Ux.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Olickhait  On 
page  60,  delete  lines  6  through  9. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
will  try  to  take  Just  2  of  the  5  minutes 
allotted  to  me. 

I  have  talked  briefly  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates),  about  this  amendment. 
This  concerns  the  fact  that  in  this  bill 
there  is  $62,000  for  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  write  a  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Alaslui  lands  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  requested  $255,000 
to  write  this  legislative  history,  but 
the  committee  only  approved  $62,000. 

I  suppose  that  maybe  this  is  being 
picky  over  a  small  amount  of  funds.  I 
voted  for  the  Alaska  National  lands 
biU.  I  think  it  is  a  great  law.  but  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
why  we  have  to  spend  $62,000  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  write  a 
legislative  history  when  we  have  lots 
of  lawyers  in  that  Department  and 
lots  of  lawyers  on  our  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff.  It  Just  looks  to  me  like 
these  are  some  f  imds  we  can  return  to 
the  taxpayer. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  if  they  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment, we  will  save  $62,000  and  we  do 
not  hurt  anybody. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  really  is  not  a 
very  significant  amendment  in  terms 
of  money,  but  it  is  important  in  terms 
of  what  its  consequences  would  be. 
The  budget  from  OBCB  requested 
$200,000  to  prepare  a  legislative  histo- 
ry of  the  Alaska  National  Lands  Con- 
servation Act.  We  decided  to  recom- 
mend $62,000  to  the  Congress  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Now.  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  was  very 
complex  legislation.  It  touched  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Park  Service, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  the  U.S.  Forest 


Service.  The  Solicitor's  Office  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  will  be  the 
group  which  wUl  have  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting the  effect  on  those  lands 
and  the  complex  legal  points  respect- 
ing that  act.  In  order  for  it  to  render 
an  opinion,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  have 
at  hand  the  legislative  history  of  the 
legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
complicating  an  already  complicated 
situation  we  should  give  the  Solicitor's 
Office  an  opportimity  to  render  a  serv- 
ice to  those  who  want  and  need  to 
know  what  the  legislative  history  of 
that  act  is.  The  expenditure  of  $62,000 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  for  that 
purpose  is  eminently  desirable. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  TCn.ngag 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  taxpayers 
would  be  Just  as  well  served  by  having 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  do 
this  for  free.  I  do  not  recall  this  kind 
of  work  being  done  in  too  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation. 

All  I  am  saying  is  at  a  time  when  we 
are  cutting  t>ack  on  food  stamps,  it 
looks  strange  that  we  can  find  moneys 
internally  for  writing  a  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Alaska  national  lands  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  that  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  is  not  available  to 
outside  litigants,  and  that  the  courts 
may  call  upon  the  Solicitor  or  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  a  legal  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  simi  of  money 
that  is  involved  here.  I  think  we  are 
spending  too  much  time  in  argument 
on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 

GUCKMAH). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

■UKAL  WATER  THEATMEHT  AHD  DISTRIBUTIOH 
STSTOI  (RECSISSIOM) 

Of  the  (unds  ^ipropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  o(  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1981 
(Public  Law  96-514).  $1,900,000  are  rescind- 
ed. 

AMEMDMEMT  OPPniED  BT  MK.  DASCHLE 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Daschle 
Page  60.  strike  out  lines  19  through  23. 

Page  61,  line  9.  strike  out  "$78,442,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$76,542,000". 

The  CHAIRBitAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


gentleman  from  South  Dakota  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(liir.  Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  first  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  was  offering  both  amend- 
ments at  the  same  time  was  to  make 
the  point  that  I  am  not  adding  any 
money  at  all.  I  am  simply  shifting 
funds  away  from  road  construction  in 
the  Forest  Service  now  in  the  bilL  It 
calls  for  deleting  $1.9  million  of  the 
$78.4  million,  and  putting  it  instead 
into  the  authorization  for  the  delivery 
system  which  is  currently  being 
plaimed  in  South  Dakota.  I  think  a 
little  history  here  is  in  order.  Idr. 
Chairman.  In  1944  the  construction  of 
the  dams  in  the  Upper  Missouri  River 
in  South  Dakota  was  authorized,  and 
those  dams  are  now  completed.  The 
purpose  of  these  dams  is  flood  control 
and  navigation  improvement  for  down- 
river States,  with  very  little  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  people  of  South  Dakota. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  now  more  than 
500.000  acres  of  prime  South  Dakota 
land  have  been  permanently  flooded 
as  result  of  the  construction  of  these 
dams,  permanently  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction and  off  the  tax  roUs. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  been  pro- 
vided a  guarantee  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  we  would  be  compensat- 
ed in  some  way  for  the  construction  of 
these  dams,  and  yet  as  the  Oahe  irri- 
gation project  was  removed  from  con- 
struction priority  in  1976.  we  lost  the 
opportunity  of  irrigating  more  than 
190.000  acres  of  land  as  a  result  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Walworth.  Edmimds.  Brown,  or 
so-called  WEB  project  offers  an  oKwr- 
tunity  to  begin  picldng  up  the  pieces 
of  the  obligation  that  the  Federal 
Government  owes  to  South  Dakota  for 
taking  one-half  million  of  its  best  farm 
land  permanently  out  of  production. 
Agreement,  a  very  fragile  agreement, 
on  a  settlement  of  this  issueis  begin- 
ning to  take  shape.  Killing  WEB  right 
now  would  be  the  death  blow  to  this 
agreement. 

WEB  is  a  rural  water  delivery 
system  serving  a  population  of  30.525 
people  in  South  Dakota,  including  51 
towns  and  2.925  rural  farms.  The  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  drinking  water  in 
this  area  is  substantially  below  the 
standards  mandated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Local  support  and  inter- 
est has  been  demonstrated  by  the  col- 
lection of  interest  money  and  signup 
fees,  as  well  as  $3  million  in  loan  funds 
guaranteed  by  the  Oahe  subdistrkt. 
Total  cost  of  the  project,  in  1980  dol- 
lars,   is    $69,800,000    to    be    funded 
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throuf  h  PmHA  on  a  25-75  loan  grant 
mix.  Sicnupa  ar«  almost  complete, 
with  a  siipiup  percentace  of  well  over 

80  percent. 

There  were  two  main  reasons  the 
subcommittee  offered  in  their  decision 
to  rescind  these  funds,  though  only 
one  was  mentioned  in  the  committee 
report.  That  cited  reason  was  that 
WEB  funding  and  continued  authori- 
sation was  dependent  on  Oahe  deau- 
thorisation.  In  a  sense,  this  is  true. 
Public  Law  96-355.  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980.  which  authorizes 
and  funds  WEB  in  its  first  year  does  in 
fact  include  a  provision  that  second- 
year  funding,  and  continued  authori- 
sation of  WEB  are  contingent  on  Oahe 
deauthorisation.  There  is  no  mention 
made  of  first-year  funding  being  con- 
tingent on  Oahe  deauthorlzation.  The 
law  clearly  states,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  deadline  for  Oahe  deauthori- 
sation.  as  regards  the  continuance  of 
WEB.  is  September  30.  1981.  This  is 
not  yet  September  30.  The  commit- 
tee's report  also  gives  the  impression 
that  no  progress  has  been  made  on 
Oahe  deauthorlzation.  This  is  also  not 
the  case.  The  delegation  has  come  to 
an  agreement  to  hold  deauthorlzation 
hearings  in  the  State  this  summer, 
and  draft  bills  outlining  the  deauthorl- 
zation process  are  already  in  circula- 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  WEB  funds 
are  rescinded,  effectively  killing  the 
project,  the  momentum  presently 
built  up  in  the  State  and  among  the 
delegation  favoring  an  equitable  Oahe 
deauthorization  bill  will  be  destroyed, 
and  we  will  still  sit  with  an  authoriza- 
tion on  the  books  for  a  project  which, 
in  1981  dollars,  has  a  cost  approaching 

81  bUlion. 

The  second  reason  given  by  the  com- 
mittee, although  not  contained  in  the 
committee  report  was  that  the  $1.9 
million  appropriated  for  WEB  had  not 
yet  been  obligated,  thus  indicating  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  project. 
This  assumption  by  the  committee  is 
mistaken.  Due  to  the  complex  nature 
of  WEB  funding,  signoffs  were  neces- 
sary from  OMB.  Interior,  and  Agricul- 
ture before  the  money  was  finally 
available  for  obligation  in  the  State. 
This  did  not  occur  until  March  of  this 
year.  As  soon  as  those  funds  were 
available  for  obligation,  the  obligation 
process  was  started  and  was  nearing 
completion  when  the  subcommittee 
action,  and  the  resultant  freeze  by  the 
Interior  Department,  prevented  obli- 
gati<m. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  reaUy  beUeved 
that  we  were  busting  the  budget,  if  I 
believed  that  this  required  abrogating 
the  sense  of  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
in  the  supplement.  I  would  not  stand 
before  the  committee  today,  but  in  es- 
sence we  are  not  doing  that.  In  es- 
sence, we  are  simply  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  trade  3  percent  of  what 
money  we  have  for  road  construction 
in  the  Forest  Service  today  for  100 


percent  of  what  is  called  for  to  provide 
for  the  first-time  rural  water  delivery 
in  a  State  which  is  now  suffering  one 
of  the  greatest  droughts  that  we  have 
suffered  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reduction  of  $1.9 
million  from  the  construction  and  land 
acqtilsition  fund  of  the  national  forest 
system,  for  forest  road  construction,  is 
Justified  because  of  the  very  shaky  fig- 
ures that  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation was  based  on.  as  indicated  in  the 
committee's  own  report  language.  It 
appears  that  the  figure  arrived  at  was 
only  a  gross  estimation,  and  the  re- 
moval of  $1.9  million  from  an  appro- 
priation of  over  $78  million  seems  a 
fair  trade  to  bring  badly  needed  drink- 
ing water  to  a  population  of  30.000 
people  who  have  no  other  recourse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  urge  the 
committee  to  adopt  my  amendment 
and  to  accept  the  second  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  after  this  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  project  that 
ought  not  to  be  in  this  chapter  of  the 
bill.  It  is  a  grant  involving  a  rural 
water  project  that  is  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  Agri- 
culture Sul)commlttee's  portion  of  the 
blU. 

It  was  added  by  the  Senate  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Interior  appropriation 
bill  as  a  means  of  bringing  It  before 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  after  it 
had  been  defeated  in  another  fonun. 
The  project  is  contingent,  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  to  deauthorization  of  the 
Oahe  project  by  September  30.  1981. 

Our  committee  saw  no  point  in  pro- 
viding the  planning  and  design  money 
until  it  becomes  clear  the  conditions  of 
the  legislation  authorizing  the  project 
were  met,  that  Is.  that  the  Oahe 
project  would  be  deauthorized  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  think  it 
should  be  part  of  the  Interior  supple- 
mental appropriation  and.  therefore, 
we  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too.  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

I  can  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  would  desire  to 
protect  the  water  project  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  funds  the 
project  in  his  district  takes  the  money 
out  of  the  forest  roads  program  which 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  through  hearings 
and  in  the  markup  session.  His  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
$1.9  million  out  of  the  $15.9  million  set 
aside  by  the  subcommittee  for  acceler- 
ated salvage  of  downed  and  damaged 


timber  in  the  Mount  St.  Helen's  volca- 
no disaster  area. 

As  sympathetic  as  I  am  to  the  water 
problems  in  the  gentleman's  district— 
and  I  know  that  drought  is  a  very  real 
problem— I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  without  the  benefit  of  sit- 
ting in  on  the  subcommittee  hearings 
and  listening  to  the  very  real  problems 
of  the  Moimt  St.  Helen's  area,  the 
gentleman  offers  an  amendment  that 
would  upset  the  schedule  of  crucially 
needed  accelerated  timber  salvage  In 
that  area. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  very 
damaging.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  Forest  Service  thus  far  has 
salvaged  no  timber  out  of  the  Mount 
St.  Helen's  area.  The  downed  timber  is 
a  significant  and  growing  fire  hazard. 
It  is  also  a  real  threat  in  terms  of  in- 
festation within  the  volcano  disaster 
area. 

More  importantly,  it  is  a  tremendous 
insect  and  fire  threat  to  the  green 
timt>er,  the  standing  timber  through- 
out the  surrounding  region.  We  are 
dealing  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timber  here. 

So  if  the  House  were  to  approve  the 
gentleman's  amendment  in  his  under- 
standable desire  to  protect  the  project 
in  his  district,  it  would  be  doing  so  in  a 
manner  that  would  cause  enormous 
economic  Jeopardy  and  hardship  to 
many  Members'  districts  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  AuCOIN.  I  Just  hope  that  the 
House  would  do  better  than  that, 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  supporting 
the  committee  and  that  Members  will 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  mentioned  the 
gentleman's  name,  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  for  whom  I  have  sympathy 
but  for  whose  amendment  I  have  no 
sympathy. 

n  1700 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  what 
we  have  authorized  in  this  appropri- 
ation is  $78.4  million.  I  am  simply 
shifting  $1.9  million,  leaving  that  $76.5 
million  to  do  exactly  what  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point  to  be; 
that  is  to  provide  that  kind  of  care  to 
those  areas  who  are  adversely  affect- 
ed. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  there 
was  actually  added  over  and  above  the 
administration  requests  some  $15.9 
million  in  the  committee  to  deal  with 
that  problem.  We  are  not  earmarking 
funds  specifically 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  shall  reclaim  my 
time.  I  would  Just  tell  the  gentleman, 
if  the  gentleman  sat  in  on  the  commit- 
tee hearings  as  the  members  did  and 
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listened  to  the  Justifications  by  the 
Forest  Service,  the  gentleman  would 
see  that  the  thrust  of  the  amendment 
and  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  in  on  the  dollars  made 
available  for  accelerated  salvage  for 
the  Mount  St.  Helen's  area  and  that's 
an  enormous  mistake  we  must  avoid. 

I  will  yield  to  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon, 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  Join  the  chair- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
in  opposing  the  amendment. 

As  has  been  stated  very  effectively 
and  acctirately.  the  reasons  are  there. 
We  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
desires  to  do  something  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, but  it  is  an  amendment  that  does 
not  belong  here.  I  think  we  ought  to 
vote  it  down  and  proceed  with  the 
business  of  the  House. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
committee.  I  also  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated.  I  realize  there 
was  an  oversight,  but  the  amendment 
was  not  given  to  us.  It  is  clearly  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  and  the  point 
of  order  would  have  been  raised  had 
we  had  a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

I  assure  my  colleague  that  at  the 
proper  place  and  at  the  proper  time 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  gen- 
tleman's problem:  but  this  is  not  the 
place. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  who  helped  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program  in  the  subconunit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DICKS.  WeU.  I  regret  deeply 
that  because  of  an  inadvertence  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  was  not 
protected  on  this  particular  item  of 
great  concern  to  his  district  and  the 
people  who  live  there.  I  Just  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  we  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  try  to  help  him 
find  a  way  to  get  his  project  funded;  at 
least,  this  Member  will  acting  for  him- 
self only,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  AuCom  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additonal 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon,  that  this  has  a  pro- 
found impact  on  our  State,  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  prior  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I 


am  not  sure  that  we  can  take  two 
blows  like  this  in  1  day. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  reject 
this  amendment:  but  I  promise  my 
friend  that  I  wiU  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  him  in  the  future  to  help  him- 
self and  his  own  people. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
BCr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Daschle  amendment.  I  certainly 
understand  the  significance  of  what  it 
means  to  South  Dakota.  It  is  a  prom- 
ise that  is  long  overdue.  As  Mr. 
Daschle.  I  was  quite  concerned  when 
the  funds  were  removed  from  the  par- 
ticular committee.  I  think  there  was 
some  misunderstanding.  I  see  this  as 
an  opportimity.  as  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle)  stated,  a 
total  of  $78  million,  we  are  lookiitg  at 
$1.9  million  in  a  State  that  has 
drought  problems,  a  State  that  has 
sacrificed  540,000  acres  of  our  prime 
agriculttu%  land. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  is  now  unanimous,  as  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  restore  $1.9  million 
rescinded  by  the  conunittee  for  con- 
struction startup  of  the  WEB  Rural 
Water  System,  a  pipeline  designed  to 
serve  the  municipal  and  agricultural 
needs  of  a  10-county  area  of  central 
South  Dakota. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee's  recission  of  this  small 
amount  was  an  inadvertent  one  caused 
by  a  misunderstanding  of  an  agree- 
ment forged  between  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  the  South  Dakota 
congressional  delegation  last  year. 

The  Carter  administration  had 
sought  the  deauthorization  of  the 
Oahe  project  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  and  in  exchange  for  that 
deauthorization  had  committed  its 
support  of  various  water  projects  des- 
ignated by  the  State. 

While  deauthorization  of  the  Oahe 
project  is  moving  forward  and  hear- 
ings are  expected  this  sununer  to 
deauthorize  it.  the  WEB  project  repre- 
sents the  first  of  several  water  devel- 
opment projects  important  to  our 
State's  future  which  had  been  ap- 
proved for  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rescinding  these 
funds  represents  a  turnaround  on  the 
Federal  commitment  to  help  South 
Dakota  develop  its  water  resources  in 
exchange  for  the  Federal  taking  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
prime  agricultural  land  in  earlier 
years.  I  support  the  amendment,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
CleilL  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
EooMOiac  RacuLATioa 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  IMl 
(Public  Law  96-514),  $«1,967,(W0  sbaU  not 
become  available  for  obligation  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  and  stiall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  September  30, 1982. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  first  term 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  WHirmi.  as  well  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Cortb.  and  also  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Interior,  the  gentlenum  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Taxes),  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaoe)  for  the 
gmdance  and  assistance  that  they 
have  given  me.  I  believe  they  have 
done  an  excellent  Job  with  a  number 
of  difficult  decisions  facing  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  on  this  legislatioiL 

Overall,  the  subcommittee  m;>proved 
$723.8  million  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  $888.5  million  in  rescis- 
sions. 

Many  of  the  administration's  re- 
quests for  rescissions  in  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  for  programs  due  to  be 
eliminated  in  fiscal  year  1982,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  energy  conserva- 
tion programs  within  the  Department 
of  Energy,  have  been  deferred.  While 
these  deferrals  will  result  in  net  reduc- 
tions in  budget  authority  for  1981,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future  of  many  of 
these  programs  pose  difficult  ques- 
tions for  the  private  sector. 

In  particular,  and  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  Reput>- 
lican  member  knows.  I  am  <»ncemed 
about  the  deferral  of  administration's 
proposed  rescission  of  funds  for  the 
Residential  Conservation  Service  pro- 
gram which  requires  utiUties  to  in- 
spect residential  and  commercial 
buildings  and  provide  an  estimate  of 
costs  and  expected  energy  savings 
from  the  installation  of  qualified 
measures  recommended  through  the 
audit. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
request  was  a  proper  one.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  estimates  that  only  7 
percent  of  eligible  customers  will  re- 
spond to  the  RCS  audit  while  the  total 
cost  of  RCS  compliance  for  utilities  is 
almost  $5  billion  over  the  life  of  the 
program. 

It  is  clear  from  recent  history  that 
energy  conservation  occurs  most  readi- 
ly from  the  challenges  of  the  maricet- 
place  without  federally  mandated  pro- 
grams. The  Congress  has  already  rec- 
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ommended  a  thorough  review  and 
delay  of  a  aimllar  procram.  the  bulld- 
Ing  energy  performance  standards,  or 
BEP8.  Deferring  these  funds  for  the 
RCS  program  poaes  difficult  problems 
for  utilities  both  with  reelect  to  elec- 
tricity and  gas.  who  are  forced  to 
comply  with  a  Federal  program  which 
may  be  phased  out  in  the  future. 

Clearly,  I  do  not  rise  today  to  offer 
an  amendment  consistent  with  the  po- 
sition I  have  taken.  I  do  believe  that 
this  is  an  issue  that  we  must  address 
both  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  committee  here  in  the  House  as 
well  as  in  the  other  body  as  we  contin- 
ue deliberations  in  areas  currently 
mandated  as  far  as  conservation  is 
concerned  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  3^eld  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  Just  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
I  hope  this  is  an  issue  that  we  can  re- 
solve, because  I  think  it  does  leave  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  industry  with  a 
question  in  their  mind  about  whether 
we  are  going  to  go  forward  or  not  go 
forward  and  make  these  investment  or 
not.  I  think  that  kind  of  uncertainty  is 
not  at  all  healthy.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  a  new  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, ought  to  be  complimented 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  and  the  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  fuU  committee  in  the 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8TSATBGIC  nETHOLEUM  RXSnVB 
(IMCLintlllC  TSAJISPBt  OT  FUinMI 

fat  an  mddlUonal  amount  for  "Strktecic 
petroleum  reserve",  $1,305,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which 
$«TS.0OO.OO0  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  "Solar  and 
oooMrvation  reserve"  in  the  Interior  and 
Related  Acencies  Appropriations  Act.  1980 
(Public  L*w  96-138). 

(FISCAL  TCAH  l»tS  AmOPKIATIOR ) 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  168  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $3,883,408,000,  to 
become  available  for  obligation  October  1, 
1981.  and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

AMBmixirr  owrwrnwD  it  mx.  joints  op 

OKLAa<»lA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joms  of  Okla- 
homa: Pace  63.  line  19.  strike  out 
"$3,883,408,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$883,408,000". 


Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  could  be  called 
the  truth-in-budgeting  amendment. 
Five  days  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  253  to  177 
adopted  a  substitute  amendment.  The 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
called  for  a  cut  of  $3  billion  from  the 
proposed  $3.9  billion  in  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Now,  under  the  bipartisan  agree- 
ment that  was  reached  in  January  to 
move  the  budget  appropriations  and 
tax  bills  on  a  fast  track,  it  was  agreed 
to  that  the  appropriations  bill  could 
come  with  a  waiver  against  a  point  of 
order  so  long  as  the  appropriations  bill 
conformed  to  the  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week.  This  $3.9  billion  in 
funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve simply  does  not  conform  to  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  week. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  the  basis  upon 
which  I  reserved  a  point  of  order.  I 
would  like  to  explore  that  with  the 
gentleman  for  a  moment. 

It  is  true  that  by  passage  of  the 
Gramm-Latta  bill,  $900  million  was  as- 
sumed to  be  reserved  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  $3  billion  was 
assumed  to  be  cut;  but  the  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  is 
whether  or  not  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committee,  in  this  case  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Oramm- 
Latta  bill  has  to  reconcile 
$4,885,000,000  cannot  choose  within  its 
ceiling  and  within  the  reconciliation 
process  to  select  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  in  preference  to  some  of 
its  other  programs.  If  it  does  that,  it 
meets  the  terms  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, does  it  not? 

1^.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  can  do  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  once 
the  budget  resolution  goes  into  place, 
we  scorekeep  against  appropriation 
bills  in  the  amount  that  is  specified  In 
that  1982  resolution.  That  Just  puts 
further  pressiu-e  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  find  $3  billion 
somewhere  else,  because  this  will  be 
counted  against  it. 

So  the  point  is  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982  $3  billion  from 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
House  budget  resolution  does  the 
same  thing.  This  matter  will  not  be  in 
conference.  This  is  something  that  is 
going  to  have  to  be  decided  probably 
in   the   second   budget   resolution   or 


through  some  mirror  type  of  game, 
either  an  off-budget  item  or  some- 
thing that  the  Commerce  Committee 
does  in  another  fashion. 

Mr.  TATES.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  offered  this 
amendment.  I  could  understand  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
who  has  the  task  of  reconciliation. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  even 
his  own  instructions,  the  instructions 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  the  legis- 
lative chairmen,  is  hostile  to  the  inten- 
tion of  his  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  gentle- 
man said  on  page  55  of  the  commit- 
tee's report: 

Although  the  committee— 

The  gentleman's  committee- 
may  suggest  certain  specific  reforms  in 
making  its  reconciliation  recommendations, 
the  authorizing  committees  are  free  to  de- 
termine what  provisions  of  law  will  be 
changed  and  how  those  changes  will  be 
made. 

I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  premature 
and  that  the  legislative  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
can  decide  whether  it  wants  to  make 
the  money  available  under  its  recon- 
ciliation instructions  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  take  it  out  of 
other  programs. 

Therefore,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment cutting  the  appropriation  is  not 
well  taken. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  wlU  take 
back  my  time. 

The  point  is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man reads  from  the  committee  docu- 
ment refers  to  what  the  committee 
resolution  was.  The  committee  resolu- 
tion was  defeated.  The  committee  res- 
olution was  defeated  by  a  substitute 
and.  very  clearly,  that  substitute  con- 
tained a  $3  billion  cut  in  the  1982  ap- 
propriation for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  suggest  to  the 
chairman  that  what  we  would  be  doing 
by  this  amendment  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite by  in  effect  removing  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
$3  billion  of  roughly  $4  plus  billion 
that  they  have  to  reconcile. 

In  effect,  the  gentleman  is  saying  by 
appropriating  into  1982  that  this  is  an 
area  the  gentleman  will  not  even  be 
able  to  consider,  because  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  for  it  in  1982. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  presuming  in  fact  that  they 
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are  going  to  go  in  the  gentleman's  di- 
rection. 

The  CHAIRliiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  TATES.  Ux.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TATES.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right,  but  that  still  does  not  obviate 
the  criticism  that  I  made.  I  do  not 
think  the  Budget  Committee  ought  to 
be  in  here  arguing  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  ought  to 
be  doing. 

What  the  gentleman  is  doing  by  this 
action  is  telling  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  considering  the  amount  of 
money  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

D  1715 
I  still  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
even  though  Gramm-Latta  struck  out 
$3  billion  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve,  if  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  wanted  to  include  it  in 
their  authorizing  legislation  for  1982 
and  it  still  came  imder  their  ceiling,  it 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  What  you  have  in 
effect  done  is  tie  the  hands  of  the 
authorizing  committee.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right  in  terms  of  rec- 
onciliation. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  There  is  maneuver- 
ability within  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee to  come  up  and  meet  that  target. 
Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  But  the  gentleman 
is  essentially,  by  funding  $3  billion 
into  the  future  in  1982.  then  restrict- 
iiig  that  much  more  the  options  avail- 
able to  the  authorizing  committee. 
Why  not  at  the  very  least  allow  the 
authorizing  committee  that  opportuni- 
ty? That  is  the  function  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee,  not  the  gentleman's 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me  re- 
claim back  my  time.  Let  me  Just  make 
the  point  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  not  whether  or  not  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  should  be 
funded.  I  support  it.  and  I  think  most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  do.  The 
question  is  how  are  you  going  to  fi- 
nance that  particular  program?  Will  it 
be  financed  through  the  appropri- 
ations process  and  kept  on  budget? 
Will  it  be  financed  through  some 
other  form  of  private  financing  which 
has  yet  been  undetermined  and  l(x>k8 


very  doubtful:  or  will  it  be  financed 
through  some  other  mechanism  that 
takes  it  off  the  budget?  We  can  talk 
about  the  technical  details  all  we  want 
to,  but  I  think  if  I  may  quote  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  in  the  debate  last 
week  on  the  budget: 

The  American  people  understand  one 
thing,  that  this  House  of  Representatives 
last  week,  five  day  ago,  voted  for  a  substi- 
tute budget  resolution.  Included  in  that 
budget  resolution  was  a  cut  In  fiscal  year 
1982  of  $3  billion  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  A  remaining  $900  million  was 
left  in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  get 
you  through  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1982. 
What  the  American  people  will  un- 
derstand, whether  or  not  this  amend- 
ment is  voted  down,  or  some  kind  of 
subterfuge  substitute  is  offered  for  it, 
if  we  do  not  live  up  to  that  budget  res- 
olution, is  that  5  days  later,  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  $3  billion  was  put 
back  into  spending  after  they  voted  to 
cut  it  out. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DIC^KS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  says  that 
there  was  a  $3  billion  cut  in  that 
budget  resolution.  You  do  not  make 
budget  cuts  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
you  make  assimiptions.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  that  clear  right  off  at  the 
start  here.  It  is  an  assumption,  not  a 
direction. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
not  what  the  American  people  as- 
sumed. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  does 
not  speak  for  the  American  people  on 
this. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment  if  we  are 
going  to  be  truthful  in  budgeting.  If 
when  we  vote  on  a  budget  we  tell  them 
that  it  contains  X,  Y.  and  Z  cuts,  then 
at  least  5  days  later  let  us  follow 
through  and  be  consistent  and  honest. 
Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Under  your  assump- 
tions the  American  people  assumed  all 
of  the  provisions  of  Gramm-Latta;  did 
they  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  All  right.  Among  the 
provisions  in  Gramm-Latta  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Yatbs,  and  by 
luianimous  consent,  Mr.  Joncs  of 
Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield.  Gramm-Latta  says 
this: 


(B)  The  House  Onnmittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grama  authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
Uys  as  foUows:  $4,885,000,000  .... 

The  $3  billion  that  we  have  placed  in 
this  bill  is  not  the  amount  that  the 
gentleman  has  asked  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee to  reconcile  and.  therefore, 
until  that  committee  acts,  there  has 
been  no  violation  of  what  the  people 
of  America  understand. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  there 
is  no  legal  violation.  All  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  consistency  that  this 
House  ought  to  adhere  to  when  they 
say  one  thing.  What  you  are  doing  is 
precluding  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  from  dealing  with  this 
issue  as  a  reconciliation  matter. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  that  is  his  objec- 
tion to  make,  not  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma's. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  state 
in  defense  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  that  if  we  cannot  assume  the  as- 
sumptions in  the  amendments,  then 
the  budget  process  is  pretty  difficult 
for  any  of  us  to  work.  I  would  also  like 
to  suggest  that  if  in  fact  SPRO  is  in- 
cluded, we  wind  up  asking  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  do  an  impossible 
thing,  which  is  to  gage  the  rest  of  the 
energy  programs  to  a  degree  which  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  in  this  House 
believes  is  possible. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  correct. 

Bir.  DINGEHX.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mi.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  I 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
struggling  to  try  and  ascertain  what  is 
the  best  thing  we  should  do  here  or 
what  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  House.  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
commending  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma.  He  is  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  he  is  proceed- 
ing fairly.  And  I  suppcHted  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
YAtfes.  for  whom  I  also  express  great 
affection  and  respect,  not  only  gener- 
ally but  in  this  particular  matter  deal- 
ing with  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Idr.  Joms)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dimgell.  and 
by  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Joins  of 
Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
continue  to  yield.  I  think  there  la  no 
quarrel  between  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  and 
myself  on  this  matter.  We  find  our- 
selves in  an  awkward  position  because 
of  what  transpired  with  regard  to  the 
Oranmi-Latta  proposal  Just  a  few  days 
ago. 

My  question  is  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Joifxs).  What  it  is  that  would 
occur  as  regards  actions  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
the  event  that  the  action  that  he  seeks 
today  is  not  taken?  In  that  event,  we 
would  then  have,  as  I  understand  it. 
an  appropriation  of  $3.8  billion,  that 
that  appropriation  would  be  moneys 
which  would  be  appropriated  and  pre- 
sumably would  be  authorized,  or  at 
least  would  be  held  against  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  It  would  be  my  assumption 
then  that  if  the  Committee  on  Energy 
.  and  Commerce  is  under  Instructions  of 
the  House  to  come  back  with  cuts, 
that  $3  bUlion  would  then  be  $3  billion 
that  would  be  included  in  the  total 
levels  of  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  we  would  still  have  to  come 
up  with  a  total  of  $4.85  billion  in  re- 
scissions that  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Coounerce— which  would  mean  that 
we  would  be  able  to  cut— since  this  ap- 
propriation constitutes  an  authoriza- 
tion in  itself  and  we  would  then  have 
to  cut  $4.85  billion.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  second  question 
is.  Is  it  possible  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  under  the  legislation  for 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce to  essentially  deauthorize  an 
appropriation  wliich  has  been  passed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  if  we  were  to 
decide  that  we  are  going  to  proceed 
outside  the  budget,  and  we  would  then 
be  chargeable  with  an  item  of  approxi- 
mately $3  billion  that  we  would  have 
to  in  some  way  rescind  through  some 
fashion?  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
PiunTTA)  who  has  been  dealing  with 
the  reconciliation  issue. 

Mr.  PANBTTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think,  in  fact,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  that  the  commit- 
tee could  move  to  deauthorize  it.  That, 
frankly,  is  one  of  my  concerns. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  have  a  question 
that  we  can  deauthorize  something 
that  has  been  authorized  by  another 
OHnmlttee.  We  might  be  able  to  affect 
the  authorization,  but  there  is  a  grave 
question    about    whether    we    would 


have  the  power  to  deal  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  with  an  appropriation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Once  an 
appropriation  has  been  passed. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Once  an  appropri- 
ation has  been  passed. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  the  conflict 
that  would  be  set  up  in  terms  of  the 
committee  moving  to  deauthorize.  and 
then  the  appropriation  is  in  place  for 
1982.  because.  Indeed,  the  rules  can  be 
waived  at  that  point  in  terms  of  the 
authorization  itself.  That  is  what  con- 
cerns me  in  terms  of  where  we  are 
heading  on  this.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee ought  to  be  given  the  full  opportu- 
nity to  weigh  whether  we  want  to  go 
in  that  direction  or  not.  and  not  put 
the  cart  in  front  of  the  horse  by  put- 
ting the  appropriation  in  and  in  effect 
locking  up  your  terms. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Nor  do  I  want  to  be 
felt  in  any  fashion  as  limiting  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatks)  who 
is  doing  what  I  am  satisfied  he  thinks 
is  right  in  terms  of  trying  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  the  face 
of  some  curious  behavior  by  the  House 
a  week  before— and  I  intend  to  check 
that  all  out. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  make 
several  clarifications  before  we  decide 
on  this  issue.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoHCS).  No  matter  what  we  do 
under  this  supplemental,  none  of  this 
money  is  available  until  September  30. 
We  have  currently  a  fill  program  as 
far  as  putting  oil  in  the  SPRO  faster 
than  any  fill  program  we  have  had 
under  five  Presidents.  We  have  the 
funds  available  to  continue  that  fill 
until  the  passage  of  the  second  budget 
resolution,  and  in  fact  we  have  on 
budget  in  the  President's  budget 
adopted  by  this  House  $900  million 
which  will  in  all  probability  take  us 
through  Christmas. 

We  have  an  opportunity  on  the 
second  budget  resolution  to  decide 
whether  we  want  this  on  budget  or  off 
budget,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  bust  the  budget  1  week  after  we  put 
it  into  force.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
reject  this  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, at  least  that  part  of  it  that  deals 
not  with  the  supplemental  for  1981 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jons)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gramm,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  strike  that  portion  of  this 
supplemental  appropriation  that  does 
not  deal  with  the  1981  revisions,  sup- 
plements, and  revisions,  but  deals  with 
1982.  I  personally  believe  that  there 
are  strong  arguments  for  being  off 
budget.  The  gentleman  believes  there 
are  strong  argiunents  for  being  on 
budget.  But  this  is  something  we  can 
decide  in  the  second  budget  resolution, 
and  nothing  we  do  today  will  in  any 
way  affect  the  amount  of  oil  that  Is 
going  into  storage.  So  let  us  decide 
this  in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Let  us  not  take  a  step  here  on  the 

1981  supplemental    that   breaks   the 

1982  budget  and  puts  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee in  an  untenable  position  of 
having  reconciliation  cuts  that  cannot 
be  made  because  at  this  point,  if  this 
money  is  put  back,  even  if  we  elimi- 
nate the  Department  of  Energy  total- 
ly, we  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  reconciliation.  So 
we  want  reconciliation  to  work.  Let  us 
not  shoot  it  in  the  foot  here  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  and  I 
commend  him  for  his  efforts  to  en- 
force a  budget  which  he  opposed.  I 
think  it  says  something  about  the  gen- 
tleman's commitment  to  the  budget 
process  and  making  the  budget  work, 
and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  Just  like  to  clarify 
where  we  are  at  this  point.  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  the  budget  resolution  that 
passed  the  House,  supported  by  the 
President,  there  was  an  off-budget 
funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve? Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  At  the 
time  it  passed  the  House,  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  clarified  that  there 
would  be  off-budget  funding  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  There  was 
merely  a  cut  of  $3  billion  in  1982  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  funding. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  In  other  words,  the  ad 
ministration    in    supporting    Gramm- 
Latta    was    not    supporting    funding 
within  the  budget  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve?  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Subse- 
quent to  that  vote  I  understand  an  ad- 
ministration spokesman  testified 
before  the  appropriate  committee  that 
they  would  Just  move  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  financing  from  on- 
budget  to  an  off -budget  item. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  What  does  that  mean, 
to  move  it  from  on-budget  to  off- 
budget? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That 
means  it  would  not  show  up  In  the 
deficit  on  the  budget,  but  it  would  re- 
quire still  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrow  through  Treasury  bills 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  But  that  means  effec- 
tively being  off  budget,  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  still  asked  to  borrow  the  money; 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  still  has  the  same 
fiscal  impact? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  It  Just  would  not  show  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Joneb)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent the  gentleman  have  3  additional 
minutes.      

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  like  to  have  permis- 
sion for  the  Committee  to  rise,  and  we 
can  meet  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow.  I  hope 
we  will  not  delay  this  too  long  so  the 
Committee  can  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      (Mr. 

WiRTH)? 

PARLIAMKHTART  IHQUIRT 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Is  there  not  a  point  of 
order  pending? 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  As 
soon  as  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  ex- 
pired, the  point  of  order  will  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  point  of  order  pending  which  the 
Chair  has  yet  to  rule  upon.  I  have  a 
substitute  which  I  would  like  to  offer 
to  this  matter.  My  understanding  of 
the  precedents  is  that  when  a  point  of 
order  is  pending,  there  cannot  be  dis- 
cussions on  matters  other  than  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
point  of  order  has  only  been  reserved 
and  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  has  begun.  It  will  be  dis- 
posed of  momentarily  as  soon  as  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  if  he  is 
going  to  insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  will  yield.  I  intend  to  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object  to  further  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  withdraw  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 


D  1730 

Mr.  McDADE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  for  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  substitute  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
first,  object  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  having  3  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  McDADE.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes.  — 

Bdr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  for 
not  objecting. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  we  luiderstood. 

In  going  off-budget  financing  being 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
has  not  a  major  case  been  made  by  the 
Budget  Director.  Mr.  Stockman,  and 
by  the  administration  that  we  should 
not  have  this  kind  of  back  door,  off- 
budget  financing? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  person- 
ally, as  weU  as  a  number  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— and,  I  be- 
lieve. Mr.  Stockman,  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body— objected  to 
large  amoimts  of  of  f -budget  borrowing 
which  does  not  show  up  in  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  the  on-budget  deficit.  I 
think  Mr.  Stockman  has  had  that  posi- 
tion in  the  past. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  should  be  fi- 
nanced. I  think  we  should  be  up  front 
about  it.  I  think  we  ought  to  include  it 
in  the  budget  and  we  ought  to  debate 
it  in  appropriations  bills.  I  personally 
think  it  ought  to  be  on  budget  instead 
of  off  budget.  But  that  is  an  issue  that 
wiU  be  decided  at  a  later  time. 

All  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
is  to  try  to  be  consistent  with  what  we 
told  the  American  people  last  week 
when  we  passed  a  substitute  budget 
that  called  for  and  assumed,  if  you 
will,  a  $3  billion  cut  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleimi  reserve.  And  here  it  is.  5  days 
later,  and  we  are  including,  putting 
that  in,  $3  billion  in  the  appropri- 
ations bill.  This  is  the  very  thing  that 
we  warned  against  last  week  when  we 
had  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute  up.  It 
is  OK  to  vote  fiscally  conservative  this 
time,  but  be  consistent;  do  not  come 
back— I  said  a  month  from  now.  I  did 
not  think  it  would  be  5  days— a  few 
days  or  a  month  from  now  and  try  to 
vote  for  the  bigger  spending  and  be  in- 
consistent.  

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  I  know  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  fill  the  strategic  reserve.  I 


want  to  f  iU  the  strategic  petrolemn  re- 
serve. I  think  a  majority  of  this  body 
does.  But  we  voted  last  week  not  to  do 
so  under  the  budget  resolution  where 
that  comes  out.  We  have  to  be  consist- 
ent with  that  and  not  have  this  either 
back  door  funding  off  the  budget  or 
have  the  kind  of  inconsistency  that  we 
may  be  seeing  here.  With  all  due 
apologies  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  we  must  support  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  is  the  point  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported. 

AMEHDlfEin  OmSZD  BT  MS.  MCDADE  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOB  THE  AMERDMERT  OFTERED  BT 
MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDade  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Jokes  of  Oklahoma:  On  page  63.  begin- 
ning on  line  19.  strike  out  "$3,883,408,000" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  21.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
$3,883,408,000.  to  become  available  for  obli- 
gation October  1,  1981.  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  or  until  legislation  is 
enacted  resulting  in  financing  of  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  to  be  off-budget  as 
defined  in  House  Document  97-26.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whittkn)  for  a 
motion  if  he  seeks  recognition,  before 
recognizing  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment. 

Biir.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
announced  earlier,  there  is  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Committee  rising  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  cut  off  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  gentleman's 
desire  to  proceed  now.  or  would  it  be 
agreeable  if  I  moved  that  the  Commit- 
tee rise  at  this  time  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaoe) 
make  his  argument  on  the  amendment 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  perhms  we 
coiild  get  some  kind  of  an  agreonent 
because  the  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  is  one  that  we  might  be  able  to 
get  general  agreement  upon. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  commitment  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  wishes  to  defer  argument 
on  his  amendment  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McDADEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  of 
course,  favor  the  substitute,  and  if  the 
Chairman  wishes  to  rise  at  this  point, 
it  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  WHITI'EN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,   Blr.    Beh^nson.   Chairman   pro 
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tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJ%.  3512)  making  supplemental 
and  fiirther  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981,  rescinding  certain  budget  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solam). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO 
ROOST 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
the  chickens  come  home  to  roost 
quicker  than  one  expects.  I  call  to  the 
special  attention  of  our  Democratic 
coUeagues  who  were  persuaded  to  vote 
for  the  Reagan  "drop  dead.  America" 
budget  words  of  Republican  gratitude 
reported  in  FYiday's  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  I  quote: 

The  Houae  vote  on  the  budget  wms  not 
even  over  yesterday  when  the  politicking 
began.  A  key  Republican  official  said  the 
GOP  owed  no  poUtical  favors  to  the  Demo- 
crats who  supported  President  Reagan  *  *  * 

Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  the 
head  of  the  powerful  Republican  Congres- 
skMial  Campaign  Committee,  said  he  would 
not  eaae  up  efforU  to  defeat  DemocraU  in 
1M2  Congreaaional  Elections  even  for  those 
who  aided  with  the  President. 

"I'm  dedicated  to  defeating  any  Democrat 
who  intends  to  vote  for  Tip  O'Neill  as  speak- 
er," Vander  Jagt  told  reporters.  "They  do 
man  damage  to  us  with  their  first  vote  in 
the  House  for  speaker  and  for  the  commit- 
tee alignments  than  anything  else.  I  don't 
care  If  they  had  a  100  percent  voting  record 
in  support  of  the  President— I'm  going  after 
them." 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  entire  arti- 
cle in  the  Rsooro. 

Next  Hnx  Battle  A  Housx  Dividbd— in 
Patok  or  GOP 
(By  Prank  Van  Riper  and  Harrison  Rainie) 
WAsmmmMi.— The    House    vote    on    the 
budset  was  not  even  over  yesterday  when 
the  poUtickliig  began.  A  key  RepubUcan  of- 
ficial said  the  CX>P  owed  no  poUtical  favors 
to  the  Democrats  who  supported  President 
Reagan,  and  the  Democratic  Party  boss  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  televised  counterof fen- 
si  ve. 


Rep.  Guy  Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.).  the 
head  of  the  powerful  Republican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee,  said  he  would 
not  eaae  up  efforts  to  defeat  Democrats  in 
1982  congreaaional  electiona  even  for  those 
who  sided  with  the  President. 

"I'm  dedicated  to  defeating  any  Democrat 
who  intends  to  vote  for  (Democrat  Thomas 
P.)  Up  O'NeiU  as  speaker  (of  the  House)." 
Vander  Jagt  told  reporters.  "They  do  more 
damage  to  us  with  their  first  vote  in  the 
House  for  speaker  and  for  the  committee 
aUgnmmta  than  anything  elae.  I  don't  care 
if  they  had  a  100%  voting  record  in  support 
of  the  President— I'm  going  after  them." 

The  Michigan  lawmaker,  who  in  the  laat 
six  years  has  turned  the  once-moribund 
rampaign  committee  into  a  heavily  financed 
and  well-nin  political  machine,  said  the 
party  and  the  White  House  have  given  top 
priority  to  eatabliahlng  a  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Houae  in  the  next  election. 

Democrats  currently  have  a  sa-vote 
margin.  As  a  result,  Vander  Jagt  said  every 
tactical  decision  would  be  aimed  at  convert- 
ing the  26  seats  the  OOP  needs  to  take  full 
control  of  the  House.  He  said  at  least  12 
seats  would  change  hands  because  of  reap- 
portionment—the  change  of  political  dis- 
tricts that  transfers  17  seats  from  the  more 
Democratic  Frost  Belt  to  the  more  Republi- 
can Sun  Belt. 

Vander  Jagt  said  It  was  unlikely  now  that 
conservative  Democrats  would  Jump  parties 
if  they  were  not  guaranteed  to  end  up  in  the 
majority  party— the  one  that  controls  the 
show.  But  he  added  that  If  the  GOP  comes 
within  five  seats  of  majority  status  there 
might  well  be  some  Democratic  converts 
who  could  give  the  GOP  the  majority  and 
feel  more  at  home  with  conservative  col- 
leagues. 

The  Democrats  seemed  to  be  awakening 
yesterday  as  party  chief  Charles  Manatt  an- 
nounced that  he  would  ask  the  TV  networks 
next  week  to  give  Democrats  regular  access 
to  the  airwaves  to  formally  answer  major 
administration  policy  statements.  Manatt, 
concerned  that  his  party's  opposition  to  the 
Reagan  economic  program  has  been  ineffec- 
tive and  largely  ignored,  said  his  request  for 
"fair"  and  comparable  air  time  would  be 
just  that— a  request— and  not  a  demand  for 
"equal  time"  that  could  raise  legal  and 
other  free  press  questions. 

Party  sources  conceded  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  request  was  the  fact  that  "we 
got  clobbered"'  last  week  when  the  President 
made  his  well-received  plea  for  his  economic 
program  before  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

At  the  time.  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  responded  to  Reagan  "s  address  in 
what  Manatt  and  party  leaders  felt  was  a 
piecemeal  and  Ineffective  way. 

Under  his  own  plan,  which  the  networks 
would  have  to  approve.  Manatt  would  desig- 
nate a  prominent  Democrat  to  respond 
when  the  President  or  another  administra- 
tion figure  makes  a  major  policy  statement. 


HOUSE  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  MEETS  ITS  OBLI- 
GATIONS TO  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mictiigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  many  Members  of  this 
House,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans  across  the  country,  I 


have  long  shared  a  dream  that  this 
Congress  would  act  to  meet  its  con- 
tinuing obligations  to  those  who 
served  us  so  well,  in  a  time  that  was  so 
hard.  On  March  10.  as  the  Congress 
prepared  to  receive  the  President's 
second  round  of  budget  cuts,  I  rose  to 
call  my  colleague's  attentions  to  a 
small  range  of  budget  cuts  that  would, 
I  fear,  have  set  that  dream  back  so  far. 
I  am  honored  today  to  rise  and  say 
that  despite  the  administration  the 
House  is  acting— that  the  dream  may 
be  beginning  to  t>e  fulfilled. 

This  morning,  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  meet  to  mark  up 
four  vital  measures  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. The  committee  has  acted,  in  the 
face  of  administration  opposition,  to 
extend  the  readjustment  counseling 
program  for  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
The  committee  has  acted  to  begin  to 
address  the  continuing  problems  faced 
by  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange  by  granting  them  eligibility 
for  the  full  range  of  health  care.  The 
committee  has  acted  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment problems  of  Vietnam  veter- 
ans by  extending  eligibility  for  vital 
employment  assistance.  The  commit- 
tee has  acted  to  help  bring  Vietnam 
veterans  into  the  economic  main- 
stream by  creating  a  small  business 
loan  program. 

It  is  a  bold  agenda,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Combined  together  they  fulfill  in  part 
the  longstanding  need  for  a  Vietnam 
Veteran  Act.  In  any  Congress,  I  would 
be  proud  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
package.  But  in  this  Congress  I  am  es- 
pecially proud. 

In  an  era  of  budget  cutting,  this  pro- 
gram required  rare  leadership.  Among 
the  many  members  of  the  committee, 
I  want  in  particular  to  commend  the 
committee's  chairman.  Congressman 
MoirrcoiCKRY,  and  my  colleague,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans in  Congress,  Congressman  Tom 
Daschle. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TENNYSON  GUYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Fahy).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  TEifirvsoN  Guyer, 
who  passed  away  suddenly  in  his  Vir- 
ginia home  on  April  12. 

The  untimely  passing  of  Tennysoh 
GuYiR  will  be  felt  by  countless  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  especially 
by  those  in  his  congressional  district 
and  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Tewky's  en- 
thusiasm, eloquence  and  dedication 
served  all  of  them  well. 

Tehhy's  service  in  public  office  fit 
well  with  his  love  of  people.  He  was 
not  cast  in  the  mold  of  the  ordinary 
man  nor  what  the  public  conceives  as 
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a  typical  politician.  He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  public  office  for  the  sake  of 
honor  and  power.  Rather,  public  life 
offered  him  a  broader  stage  upon 
which  to  help  and  to  communicate 
with  people. 

TKinnr  Guykr  had  a  contagious  en- 
thusiasm. He  was  a  bom  optimist.  He 
had  a  way  of  putting  our  faults  in  per- 
spective and  was  always  working  to 
help  us  correct  them.  Tewht  Guyer 
was  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
American  dream.  He  never  dweUed  on 
the  weaknesses  of  America  but  always 
extolled  her  virtues. 

I  considered  TEinnr  Gtttbk  not  only 
a  colleague  but  a  close,  personal  friend 
of  many,  many  years.  TDnnr  GtrrER 
was  one  who  never  failed  to  bring  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. He  was  truly  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill. 

Tenny  Guyer  was  a  man  of  God  and 
an  ordained  minister.  He  never  ne- 
glected his  church  and  was  a  lifetime 
contributor  to  it. 

TEimY  Guyer  was  a  family  man.  He 
shared  37  years  of  marital  bliss  and  to- 
getherness with  his  beloved  wife,  Mae. 
Mae  and  Tehity  were  richly  blessed 
with  two  lovely  daughters,  Rosle  and 
Sharon  and  had  recently  become  very 
proud  grandparents. 

My  good  wife.  Rose  Iifary,  Joins  me 
in  expressing  our  sympathy  to 
TEifiTY's  family  and  to  his  scores  and 
scores  of  fHends.  We  wiU  all  miss  him 
but  we  were  immensely  blessed  by  the 
fact  that  we  could  share  these  few 
short  years  on  Earth  with  him. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOIilFlELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with  in 
this  body,  the  late  TEHinrsoH  Guyer. 
His  imtimely  death  on  April  12  sad- 
dens all  of  us  who  knew  and  loved  him 
as  a  great  American,  a  great  family 
man,  a  great  Christian  and  above  all.  a 
great  f  riencL 

Tenity.  as  he  was  known  to  his 
friends,  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1972  from  liis  native  Findlay,  Ohio, 
where  his  father  was  the  president  of 
Flndley  College.  He  was  reelected  to 
the  House  four  consecutive  times  by 
large  margins  over  his  opponents.  Last 
November,  he  was  returned  to  Wash- 
ington by  a  72-percent  majority. 

In  Congress,  he  first  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and 
currently  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  and  recently  was  named  to 
head  the  task  force  on  MIA/POWs  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Before  coming  to  Washington,  he 
served  four  terms  in  the  Ohio  Senate 


and  began  his  political  career  as  presi- 
dent of  the  cotmcil  and  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Cellna,  Ohio.  In  addition,  he 
was  an  ordained  minister,  director  of 
public  relations  for  a  large  corpora- 
tion, and  professional  speaker. 

Known  as  "Mr.  Main  Street.  USA." 
Tenny  was  a  true  leader  by  example 
and  Uuv>iration.  He  represented  those 
basic  traits  and  values  of  unselfish 
dedication  to  God.  country,  and  fellow 
man  that  is  America.  A  friend  to  all, 
for  he  had  no  enemies,  he  alwajrs  had 
a  kind  word  and  a  handshake  to  those 
he  met.  whether  they  were  high  offi- 
cials of  government  or  ordinary  citi- 
zens. He  was  liked  and  resi>ected  by 
all.  no  matter  what  divergent  ideologi- 
cal view.  Clearly,  his  greatest  asset  and 
gift  was  his  imdying  optimism  and 
faith  in  mankind. 

"This  man  loved  people."  This 
simple  sentence,  spoken  by  our  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Del  Latta.  at 
Tenny's  memorial  service.  ciMjtures 
the  essence  of  what  motivated  him 
throughout  his  life.  As  a  lifelong 
friend  and  political  ally.  Del  Latta 
knew  as  well  as  anyone  how  much  "he 
loved  to  make  people  laugh.  He  hoped 
to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the  day  so 
that  the  person  might  have  a  brighter 
outlook  tomorrow." 

Ohio's  Governor,  Jim  Rhodes, 
echoed  this  theme  when  he  stated 
that  Tenny  "never  failed  to  bring  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  he  never  failed  to  repre- 
sent Ohio  with  integrity,  strength  and 
humanity." 

Likewise,  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
expressed  their  sympathy  to  the 
Guyer  family  in  a  personal  letter  that 
called  Tenny  a  "devoted  public  serv- 
ant" and  a  "good  and  generous 
friend."  In  noting  those  basic  personal 
qualities  that  guided  Tenny's  life,  the 
President  stated  that  "his  example 
will  always  inspire  those  who  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  He  was  a  keeper  of  prin- 
ciples held  dear  not  only  by  the  people 
of  Ohio,  but  by  all  Americans." 

As  a  fellow  Representative.  Republi- 
can, mldwestemer  and  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
grown  to  know  Tenny  as  a  true  Ameri- 
can, colleague  and  friend.  His  unself- 
ishness, integrity  and  dedication  to 
God.  duty  and  country  continue  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

At  this  time  of  personal  sorrow,  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  go  out  to 
Tenny's  lifelong  friend,  confident, 
companion  and  wife.  liCae  Guyer.  and 
their  two  daughters  Rosle  and  Sharon. 
I  express  this  sorrow,  because  aU  of  us 
mourn  his  passing  and  imderstand  the 
depth  of  this  loss  to  his  family,  for  it 
is  a  loss  not  only  to  his  close  family 
and  friends,  but  to  all  citizens  who 
shared  his  belief  in  what  was  good 
about  this  country  and  its  people. 
Tennyson  Guyer  was  America. 

D  1745 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  dean 
of  the  Ohio  delegation.  Congressman 
Latta.  for  reserving  this  time  today  so 
we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  pay  tribute  to  a  really  distin- 
guished American,  the  late  Honorable 
Tenny  Guyer. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
and  serve  with  Tenny  Gurat  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  was  deeply  sad- 
dened by  his  untimely  passing.  We  in 
Ohio  and  in  the  Congress  shall  miss 
his  noted  wit.  his  wisdom,  his  eloquent 
speeches,  and  his  loyal  friendship. 
How  many  times  have  we  said  there  is 
only  one  Tenny  GtJYSR? 

Tenny  Guyer  was  a  msm  dedicated 
to  principle.  He  was  proud  to  be  called 
a  conservative  long  before  conserva- 
tives were  any  ways  near  in  vogue.  He 
spoke  of  patriotism  long  before 
patriotism  returned  to  the  American 
vocabulary. 

When  times  were  difficult  for  those 
of  us  who  espoused  these  principles. 
Tenny  Guyer  did  not  give  up.  He  did 
not  change  for  the  sake  of  change  and 
he  did  not  buckle  imder  political  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  which  adjoins  the  one  so 
ably  represented  for  so  many  years  by 
Tennyson  Guyer.  I  have  many  friends 
in  that  district  and  I  always  enjoyed 
telling  them  that  their  Congressman 
was  not  only  doing  an  excellent  Job. 
but  he  was  one  of  the  v«y  best.  He 
was.  We  shall  miss  him. 

Again,  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league for  obtaining  this  special  order. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHl  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIK  Mr.  I^)eaker,  first  of  all. 
I  want  to  say  thanks  to  Congressman 
Del  Latta  for  taking  this  special  order 
so  that  we  may  express  our  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
Monbers.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
and.  I  would  say,  great  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  have  known  Tennyson 
Guyer  for  almost  30  years. 

Tenny  was  one  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals who  could  brighten  the  moment 
with  his  ready  wit  and  good  humor.  To 
those  who  knew  him.  Tenny  was  never 
at  a  loss  for  words  and  used  his  to 
become  a  great  public  q>eaker. 

When  I  attended  his  funeral  last 
month,  many  pe<H>le  came  to  me  ex- 
pressing admiration,  warmth,  and  real 
grief  over  the  sense  of  loss  they  felt 
for  this  man  who  had  represmted 
them  in  Congress  so  ably  and  welL 
Tennyson  Guyer  was  a  kind  man  who 
always  rather  took  you  along,  as  I  can 
recall  from  a  reomt  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Savings  &  Loan  League.  After 
the  dinner.  Tenny  said,  "I  know  it  is 
customary  not  to  have  any  speeches. 
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and  I  won't  make  a  speech."  Where- 
upon, he  proceeded  to  make  one  of  the 
most  humorous  talks  of  appreciation 
for  the  evening  which  I  have  heard.  I 
said  to  his  wife  Mae  afterward. 
"Tsmrr  was  certainly  In  rare  form  to- 
night." Well,  his  spirit  caught  on  and 
one  Member  after  another  in  the  Ohio 
ddegatlon  rose  to  make  reference  to  a 
humorous  episode  in  his  political  life, 
which  made  for  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful evenings  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. That  was  TxmrrsoM  Gum  at 
his  best.  He  was  the  catalyst  for  an 
evening  of  good  will,  good  humor,  and 
a  feeling  of  real  warmth  between  all 
present.  Tes.  Tnnrr  was  a  dear  friend 
who  will  be  missed  by  his  constituents, 
his  colleagues,  and  all  who  knew  him. 

iiaxiarie  Joins  me  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife  Biae  and  his  family. 
Our  prayers  go  with  them. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Kir.  Speaker, 
last  m<»th  the  Congress  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  Members:  Ohio 
lost  a  dedicated  and  able  public  serv- 
ant: and  I  lost  a  dear  friend. 

We  lost  Tnnrrsoif  Gutsr.  and  I  am. 
at  this  moment,  at  a  loss  for  Just  the 
right  words  to  adequately  pay  tribute 
to  a  good  and  gracious  American.  Per- 
haps it  is  ironic  to  be  short  of  words 
when  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  lit- 
erally commanded  the  speaker's 
podium  on  any  occasion,  at  any  time, 
on  virtually  any  subject.  His  ability  to 
inspire  us  with  well-chosen  wordp  and 
corresponding  deeds  will  long  remain 
his  legacy. 

As  he  honored  us  with  his  words  and 
deeds,  he  was  also  honored.  He  was 
Ohio's  "Ambassador  of  Good  Will."  he 
was  a  recipient  of  the  ABCVITrS  Com- 
munity Service  Award,  he  was  named 
Ftaidlay  College's  Outstanding  Alimi- 
nus.  and  earned  the  Exchange  Club's 
Golden  Deed  Award.  The  list  Is  as  end- 
less as  the  impact  of  his  work  for  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 

TBnrr  was  described  in  countless 
ways,  with  bright  adjectives  that  befit- 
ted his  radiant  personality.  He  was 
characterized  as  outgoiiig.  witty. 
candid,  and  colorful.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  his  q>irited  passages  and  timely 
expressions  will  remain  with  us  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

He  was  commended,  as  well  he 
should  have  been,  for  being  approach- 
able and  aocessibie.  He  took  time  with 
people.  He  took  the  time  to  listen.  I 
am  convinced  that  what  he  said  in 
public  was  the  result  of  having,  first, 
listened  carefuUy  to  others.  He  was  a 
student  and  a  teacher.  He  studied  the 
lives  of  others  and  taught  us  how  to 
Uve. 

My  colleagues  are  aware,  of  course, 
of  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner-of-war/ missing-inaction 
Hsue.  As  chairmSLn  of  the  POW/MIA 
Task  Force,  he  pursued  evey  conceiv- 
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He  said  he  told  the  congregation 
that  as  difficult  at  it  was  to  leave,  he 
foimd  comfort  in  the  assurance  thai 
the  Jesus  who  had  brought  him  to 
that  ministry  was  the  same  Jesus  who 


able  avenue  that  might  possibly  lead 
to  the  accounting  of  yet  another 
American  held  captive  or  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  As  others  have  at- 
tempted  to   forget   Vietnam.   Tkmkt 


sought  to  remind  us  that  we  cannot 
ignore  those  who  served  there  and  the 
families  of  those  who  remain  among 
the  missing.  He  represented  hope  in 
the  midst  of  an  issue  surrounded  by 
chance  and  circ\imstance. 

During  the  turbulent  years  of  Viet- 
nam, candles  were  kept  burning  by  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  and  missing- 
in-action  in  windows  all  across  Amer- 
ica. As  prisoners  came  home  from  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  candles 
were  extinguished.  I  am  sure  that 
other  candles  remain  aglow  for  the 
missing.  I  would  like  to  think  that  can- 
dles lit  in  the  conscience  of  all  of  us  by 
Tsmnrsoif  GtnrxR  will  never  fade,  will 
never  die. 

TXHHY  used  to  incorporate  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  his  addresses: 
Kind  hearts  are  the  cvden. 
Kind  thouchta  are  the  roots. 
Kind  words  are  the  blooms. 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

His  kind  deeds  are  as  countless  as  his 
contributions  to  this  Nation.  I  am 
blessed  to  have  known  him.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

My  wife  Helen  and  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  family  of  Txmnrsoii  Ginrni.  wife 
Mae.  daughters  Rose  Benedict,  Sharon 
Guyer.  and  granddaughter  Jennifer, 
your  profound  sorrow  nms  deep  and 
we  share  it  with  you. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kuvdnsss). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reflecting  on  the  life 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  TnfifysoH 
Gnm.  I  found  myself  wondering  if 
there  was  anything  Tnnrysoii  had  not 
done  in  his  lifetime.  Indeed.  I  not  only 
wondered  if  there  was  anything  he 
had  not  done,  I  wondered  if  there  was 
anything  he  had  not  done  well. 

"Ohio's  Ambassador  of  Good  WUl " 
distinguished  himself  in  so  many  fields 
of  endeavor,  as  an  acrobat:  circus 
clown:  honorary  Indian  chief;  Ken- 
tucky colonel:  honorary  doctor  of  lit- 
erature, letters,  law.  commercial  sci- 
ence, and  divinity:  author,  recording 
star,  humorist-philosopher,  pastor, 
councilman:  mayor.  State  Senator  and 
Congressman. 

He  was  all  of  these:  but  to  each  of  us 
he  was  simply  Tnn»Y,  a  respected  law- 
maker, inspiring  speaker  and  valued 
friend. 

What  had  he  not  done? 

Well.  I  never  knew  of  his  holding  a 
grudge  or  having  an  unkind  word  for 
anyone.  I  never  luiew  of  his  failing  to 
find  time  for  his  family.  And  I  certain- 
ly never  knew  of  his  taking  himself 
too  seriously. 

TniMY  served  as  pastor  of  the  Celina 
Church  of  God.  and  was  fond  of  tell- 
ing the  story  of  his  leave-taking  after 
10  years  of  service  in  the  pulpit. 


was  taking  him  away. 

"And  then."  he  explained,  "the  choir 
sang  'What  a  Friend  We  Have  in 
Jesus.' " 

I,  too.  find  comfort  in  the  assurance 
that  the  same  Divine  Spirit  by  whose 
grace  Tsmnr  served  among  us  has 
taken  him  home. 

And  what  a  bright  moment  it  must 
have  been  when  our  ambassador  of 
good  will  took  his  place  in  the  Heav- 
ens: 

We  didn't  have  a  radio  or  TV  when  I  was 
growing  up.  In  those  days  furniture  was  ex- 
pected to  keep  quiet 

1  luiew  a  guy  in  school  who  wasn't  very 
bright.  He  couldn't  pass  recess. 

Some  of  those  June  brides  would  be  better 
off  If  they  kept  the  bouquet  and  threw  the 
groom  away. 

We  knew  a  guy  who  did  deck  duty  on  a 
submarine. 

Fixed  income  Is  what  you  have  left  after 
you've  fixed  the  car,  fixed  the  TV,  fixed  the 
furniture. 

Yes.  we  will  miss  him.  Ann  and  I  Join 
in  the  condolences  and  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  Tsnny's  family.  Rose  Ben- 
edict worked  in  my  office  for  nearly  all 
of  the  time  I  have  been  here  up  until 
February  when  her  baby  came.  She 
worked  up  until  Friday  tmd  the  baby 
was  bom  on  Monday.  There  is  wonder- 
ful timing  in  that  family. 

We  certainly  all  join  in  an  expression 
of  sympathy  and  respect  for  our  de- 
parted colleague,  Tennyson  Ouyer. 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dahislson). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding.  I  was  saddened 
along  with  my  colleagues  last  month 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  TnnnrsoH 
GuYKH.  of  Ohio,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
this  opportimity  to  make  these  re- 
marks in  his  memory. 

I  am  going  to  ad  lib  here  a  little  bit 
In  view  of  what  my  good  friend.  Ton 
KiHDifXSS,  has  just  said.  I  am  so  glad 
that  Tom  brought  into  this  special 
order  a  few  of  the  pleasant  humorous 
things  of  life  with  which  we^all  asso- 
ciate  our  memory  of  Tkhwyson 
Guyer. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  a  few 
years  ago  I  was  walking  back  to  the 
Cannon  Building  with  TnwY  through 
the  tunnel.  He  had  Just  given  a  speech 
and  he  had  come  up  with  a  handful  of 
very  appropriate  quips,  much  like  the 
ones  Tom  Kthdhcss  has  just  spoken, 
and  going  down  the  tunnel  I  said. 
"Tnnry,  you  must  have  a  million  of 
those  one  liners." 

He  said.  "No.  I  do  not  have  a  million, 
but  I  have  something  like  7.643."  with 
a  nice  smile  on  his  face,  of  course.  He 
said,  "Would  you  like  to  have  a  few?" 
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I  never  had  that  Itind  of  a  question 
put  to  me  before.  I  said,  "Sure,  yes.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  few." 

He  said,  "I  will  send  some  over  to 
you." 

Lo  and  behold  in  30  minutes  here 
came  a  messenger  with  a  cassette 
loaded  with  those  one  liners.  A  solid 
hour  of  quips  is  a  lot  of  quips.  But  I 
have  them  and  once  in  a  while  I  have 
tuned  in  just  to  see  if  I  can  find  one  to 
use. 

So  I  have  a  littie  living  part  of 
Tenny  Gvyer  that  I  can  use  from 
time  to  time. 

I  thank  Tom  Kindniss  for  remind- 
ing me  of  that  or  I  would  have  forgot- 
ten it  completely  at  this  time. 

D  1800 

Mr.  Speaker.  TKMirr  was  more  than 
just  a  colleague  to  me.  He  was  also  a 
good  and  warm  personal  friend. 
During  the  years  that  he  served  with 
us,  we  worked  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  through- 
out his  tenure,  and  also  served  with 
me  during  the  95th  Congress  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Be- 
cause of  those  contacts,  we  became 
very  well  acquainted  and  I  used  to 
enjoy  discussing  the  issues  that  con- 
fronted us  and  also  just  plain  passing 
the  time  with  him  when  we  were  not 
otherwise  occupied. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  him  and  to  travel  with  him  in 
connection  with  our  mutual  interests 
in  the  serious  question  of  the  missing 
in  action  in  Vietnam  and  with  our 
work  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  I  always 
found  him  to  be  very  knowledgeable  of 
the  work  for  which  he  was  responsible 
and  that  he  exercised  those  responsi- 
bUities  faithfully. 

TsmrY  Was  also  an  ordained  minis- 
ter, a  fact  which  I  did  not  luiow  until 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  our  old 
colleague.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey. 
At  that  particular  time.  TEmrr  Guyer 
and  I  happened  to  be  in  Kuala 
Lumpur,  BAalaysia,  in  connection  with 
the  matters  of  narcotics  and  refugees. 
When  we  learned  of  the  death  of 
Hubert  Humphrey,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that  in  the  matter  of  a  few  hours 
Tenny  Guyer  organized  a  beautiful 
and  dignified  memorial  service  for 
Hubert  Humphrey  which  all  of  us  at- 
tended along  with  the  members  of  our 
diplomatic  delegation  to  Malaysia  at 
the  facilities  of  our  embassy  there. 
Tenny  Gxtyer  conducted  the  service 
and  gave  a  eulogy  which  was  outstand- 
ing. Often  I  have  thought  back  upon  it 
because  another  member  of  our  group. 
Spike  Dubs  of  the  State  Department, 
was  also  present  and  participated.  It 
was  not  long  thereafter  Spike  Dubs, 
then  our  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan, 
was  murdered  by  terrorists  at  Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

I  know  that  we  will  all  miss  Tenny 
Guyer  and  I  feel  that  it  is  good  that 


we  have  this  opportimity  to  remember 
him  together.  I  hope  that  his  wife. 
Mae  and  his  family  will  derive  some 
comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
share  their  sorrow. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  with  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
House,  it  was  with  deep  sorrow  and 
profoimd  regret  that  Norma  and  I 
learned  of  the  untimely  death  of  my 
colleague  and  friend,  Tenny  Guyer. 

I  want  to  commend  our  colleague, 
Del  Latta,  for  leading  this  special 
order  and  to  express  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  eulogy  he  deliv- 
ered at  Tenny's  funeral  in  Findlay, 
Ohio. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  in  this  body 
and  particularly  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter- American  Affairs,  where  I 
knew  him  best.  He  provided  thought- 
ful leadership  and  effective  support 
for  the  responsible  and  practical  con- 
duct of  n.S.  foreign  policy. 

Also  of  great  importance  was  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  BOA/ 
POW  Task  Force.  The  question  of 
some  2,500  Americans  unaccounted  for 
in  Southeast  Asia  remains  a  serious 
concern,  and  Tenny  Guyer's  efforts 
forced  continued  attention  on  this 
issue.  Tenny  Guyer  and  I  traveled  in 
1979  with  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee study  mission  to  Hanoi,  and  Tenny 
unstintingly  pursued  the  cause  of  our 
Americans  missing  in  action.  His  sense 
of  hirnianitarian  concern  was  also  ap- 
parent during  that  same  study  mission 
in  our  meeting  with  the  pentacostal 
dissidents  seeking  refuge  in  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow.  These  firsthand 
impressions  gave  me  an  even  greater 
respect  for  Tenny  Guyer's  sense  of 
humanity  and  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man.  characteristics  which 
served  him  and  his  constituents  well  in 
his  duties  as  Representative  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic 
of  Tenny  Guyer  was  his  warm  sense 
of  humor.  He  was  well  known  and  well 
regarded  as  a  speaker  with  a  ready 
quip  for  every  occasion.  He  also  had 
very  definite  opinions  on  the  rules  a 
speaker  should  follow  to  get  his  mes- 
sage across  effectively. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some- 
thing that  Tenny  wrote  only  2  days 
before  his  death.  He  wrote  these  as 
guidelines  that  every  effective  speaker 
should  follow.  If  more  Members  of 
this  Congress  followed  Tenny's  sug- 
gestions, we  might  succeed  in  expedit- 
ing the  business  of  this  legislative 
body. 

Tenny  wrote  the  following: 

^leaking,  whether  on  a  national  and  pro- 
fessional basis,  or  merely  as  an  avenue  to 
communicate  ideas,  share  thoughts,  ask  for 
a  raise,  help  put  over  a  community  project. 


or  raise  money  for  a  charity.  Is  indeed  worth 
aUitcorta. 

The  simple  rules  such  as  (1)  Know  your- 
self. (2)  Know  your  subject,  (3)  Know  your 
audience.  (4)  Know  how  to  sell  your  mes- 
sage, and  (5)  Know  when  to  stop — are  still 
good  principles. 

The  government  agency  of  08HA  has  de- 
voted several  pages  just  to  define  the  word 
"exit."  If  fire  broke  out,  and  a  person  had  to 
read  the  book  to  find  an  egress,  he  would 
never  make  it. 

There  are  52  words  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution.  Only  86  words  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  About  270  in  Uncoln's  Oettysburg 
Address,  and  In  the  Bible,  the  whole  story 
of  creation  is  told  In  leas  than  900  words  In 
the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  longest  speech  of  any  President  on  an 
Inauguration  day  was  by  William  Henry 
Harrison.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  20  minutes. 
It  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  President  spoke 
with  his  coat  off.  That  speech  cost  him  bis 
life.  He  got  pneumonia  and  lived  30  days. 

In  my  10,000  speeches.  I  seldom  use  notes. 
I  even  change  material  If  I  notice  one  or  two 
people  who  just  beard  me  a  week  or  so 
before.  I  try  to  make  my  material  as  new  as 
tomorrow's  news,  yet  as  tested  as  The  Ten 
Commandments. 

I  use  humor  because  that  Is  part  of  my 
life.  But  In  a  speech  I  use  It  as  a  nail  on 
which  to  hang  the  coat  of  the  message. 

The  main  ingredients  In  any  speech  are 
enthusiasm,  sincerity,  and  conviction.  Con- 
ceive It,  believe  it.  and  achieve  it. 

No  book  will  make  a  person  a  great  speak- 
er. But  a  good  book  will  make  anybody  a 
good  speaker. 

Whether  It's  the  public  relations  man  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony  selling  the  Pilgrims 
on  the  Idea  of  a  trip  to  New  England,  or  Co- 
lumbus selling  Queen  Isabella  on  sponsoring 
his  voyage,  or  St.  Peter  turning  cowards 
Into  heroes  at  Pentecost,  the  himian  voice, 
the  human  word,  with  a  message  that  Is 
heard,  digested,  and  believed— can  change 
the  world. 

By  his  own  example  and  the  human 
words  he  uttered.  I  believe  that  Tenny 
Guyer  helped  change  the  world  for 
the  better,  and  I  believe  there  can  be 
no  finer  testament  for  a  man  than 
that. 

The  thoughts  and  prayers  of  my 
wife  Norma  and  I  are  with  Tenny's 
widow  Mae  and  his  daughters  Rosie 
and  Sharon. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for 
allowing  us,  Tenny  GtrrER's  colleagues 
and  friends,  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  our  feelings  at  his  loss. 

Many  men  have  walked  the  Halls  of 
this  Congress,  great  men.  and  they 
have  given  of  their  intellect  and  they 
have  given  of  their  knowledge,  but 
Tenny  Guyer  gave  of  himself.  He 
shared  all  of  his  knowledge,  all  of  his 
intellect,  every  bit  of  information  he 
had,  with  those  of  us  who  were  new  to 
this  body. 

I  served  with  Tenny  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Just  last 
month  we  spent  hours  upon  hours 
working  on  the  foreign  assistance  leg- 
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iaUttlon  that  we  have  J\ut  completed. 
Every  step  of  the  way  he  guided  those 
of  us  who  were  new  on  ways  not  to 
focus  on  problems  and  dlsasreements, 
but  where  we  could  come  together, 
and  I  admire  that  in  any  man  in  this 
body. 

He  served  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  POW-MIA  Ad  Hoc 
Committee,  and  at  the  time  when  this 
Congress  was  to  close  the  chapter  on 
POWs  and  MIA's.  he  stood  firm  and 
convinced  me.  who  took  a  position  the 
otho-  way.  to  keep  that  book  open; 
and  I  am  so  glad  he  did  because  we  did 
find  Information  that  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  body  and  this  Nation. 

I  only  knew  TDnrr  Oirm  for  2 
years,  but  I  think  the  best  thing  that  I 
can  say  is  that  I  felt  like  I  have  known 
him  my  whole  life.  He  was  my  friend. 

Mr.  liATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brikr ). 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  goitleman  for  yielding. 

My  wife.  Mary  Lou,  and  I  add  our 
profound  sjrmpathy  to  those  of  our 
friends  here,  to  Ktae  and  her  family, 
on  the  py^ying  of  Tknht.  If  we  could 
do  something  to  help  them  over  this 
ordeal,  we  would.  But  there  is  little 
you  can  do  except  extend  your  con- 
cerns. 

Like  everyone  else,  to  me  Tnnnr 
added  a  certain  sweetness  to  the  day. 
He  was  never  without  a  bright  saying. 
and  he  improved  the  quality  of  life 
around  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
poem  that  Noel  Coward  wrote  in  the 
last  6  months  of  his  Ufe.  an  unpub- 
lished poem.  It  was  rather  touching, 
and  it  seems  to  be  appropriate.  He 
said: 
When  I  have  fears  as  Keats  had  fears  of  the 

moment  I  will  cease  to  be. 
I  comfort  myself  with  vanished  years,  re- 
membered     laushter,       remembered 
tears,  the  peace  of  the  tranquil  sea. 
And  I  think  of  my  friends  who  are  dead  and 

gone. 
How  happy  are  they  I  cannot  yet  know. 
But  happy  am  I  who  loved  them  so. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  RacuLA). 

Mr.  REGULA.  BCr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  would  say  thank  you  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Ohio  for  taking  this  time 
for  a  special  order  to  a  dear  friend  of 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of 
Tamrrsoif  Oxnm  came  as  a  shock 
which  has  saddened  all  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  respected  Representative  of 
the  people  of  Ohio's  Fourth  District. 

The  Bible,  in  the  book  of  St.  Mark, 
chapter  12.  verses  30-31.  says: 

And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  an  thy  heart,  and  with  aU  thy  soul. 
and  with  aU  thy  mind,  and  with  aU  thy 
strength. 

And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this.  Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy  self.  There  is 


none    other    commandment    creater    than 

thCM. 

TnnrrsoH  Gtnrni  or  "Tnfmr,"  as  he 
was  affectionately  Icnown  to  all  of  us, 
lived  his  life  by  these  two  great  Com- 
mandments. 

His  days  on  Earth  were  a  testimony 
to  his  love  of  the  Lord  and  his  neigh- 
bor. 

Ttannr  Gtmit  reminded  me  of  Will 
Rogers  who  said.  "I  never  met  a  man  I 
did  not  like." 

Every  person  whose  life  Tnnry 
touched  was  his  neighbor  in  a  Biblical 
sense.  His  love  of  his  fellow  man  was 
evident  to  all  who  knew  him  well. 

He  exemplified  the  thought  that  if 
you  "speak  kind  words,  you  will  hear 
kind  echoes." 

In  his  lifetime,  he  heard  the  kind 
echoes  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  heard  him  speak  and  were 
captivated  by  his  commonsense  philos- 
ophy. 

TnfNT  and  I  were  both  bom  in  Ohio. 
We  served  together  6  years  in  the 
Ohio  Senate  and  were  elected  the 
same  year  to  represent  our  respective 
districts  in  the  Congress. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  recount 
the  many  ways  that  Tsmnr's  compas- 
sionate leadership  in  the  Ohio  Senate 
did  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  Ohio  residents. 

His  record  in  Ohio  won  him  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
Ohio. 

My  friend  Tnnnrsoif 's  voice  was  well 
known  in  the  Buckeye  State,  but  it 
reached  much  farther.  His  more  than 
10.000  speeches  were  heard  in  all  50 
States  and  in  35  foreign  nations  and 
earned  him  the  designation  of  "Best 
Inspirational  Speaker  in  America." 

He  also  was  popularly  called  "Ameri- 
ca's Ambassador  of  Good  Will." 

"Inspirational  si>eaker"  and  "ambas- 
sador of  good  will"— these  popular  de- 
scriptions of  the  man  Tnnrrsoiv 
GuYKR  are.  in  themselves,  superlative 
tributes.  They  are  accolades  given  him 
while  he  lived  and  served— not  in  ret- 
rosDCCt 

In  his  book  "The  Prophet."  KhaUl 
Gibran  wrote:  "Master,  speak  to  us  of 
giving"  and  he  answered.  "You  give 
little  when  you  give  of  your  posses- 
sions. It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself 
that  you  truly  give." 

Tnnrr  Guykr  gave  of  himself  in  a 
way  that  stands  as  a  shining  example 
and  challenge  to  all  who  Icnew  him 
well. 

Ohio  has  lost  a  fine  public  servant 
and  we  have  lost  an  esteemed  col- 
league. On  a  personal  note  Mary  and  I 
will  miss  his  ready  smUe  and  wit.  his 
wise  counsel  but.  most  of  all.  we  will 
miss  the  warmth  of  his  cherished 
friendship. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  12  of  this  year,  the  State 


of  Ohio,  along  with  us  all.  lost  a  good 
friend  with  the  passing  of  TxifNYSoN 
OuTSH.  Prom  his  first  election  to  Con- 
gress on  November  7.  1972.  through 
last  November,  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  Ohio  District  happily  returned 
him  to  office  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. 

I  remember  his  good  sense,  good 
humor,  and  ability.  He  enjoyed  being 
with  people,  and  having  people  around 
him.  He  never  lost  touch  with  those 
whom  he  represented.  When  the  occa- 
sion called  for  it,  he  was  a  fluent  and 
convincing  speaker.  But  he  was  equal- 
ly effective  talking  to  Just  one  person 
about  an  issue  that  touched  the  people 
back  home. 

All  of  us  were  impressed  by  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm  and  by  his 
lively  approach  to  life.  He  gave  more 
than  he  took,  shared  more  than  he 
kept,  and  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
are  the  better  for  it. 

I  coiuit  it  a  privilege  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  sjrmpathy 
to  his  family  and  relatives,  and  to 
salute  him  for  his  accomplishments. 
He  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     (Mr. 

McEWEN). 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league Tkwhyson  Guykr. 

It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  sadness 
and  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of 
Tenny's  passing,  and  I  luiow  he  wiU  be 
greatly  missed  and  sincerely  mourned 
by  his  many  friends,  especially  here  in 
the  House. 

The  resident  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  were  indeed 
fortunate  to  be  represented  by  such  a 
dedicated,  conscientious,  and  capable 
legislator  during  the  past  8  years,  and 
he  served  them  faithfully  and  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  prestigious  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Tkhwy  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  committee  by  his 
sound  Judgment  and  knowledge  of 
world  affairs.  However,  it  was  through 
his  service  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Housing 
and  Memorial  Affairs  Subcommittees 
on  which  I  also  serve,  that  I  grew  to 
know  him  better  personally  and  to 
learn  of  the  great  concern  and  com- 
passion he  felt  for  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

While  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  House  with  TDtWY  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time,  I  know  that  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  for  his  intelligence,  his  hard 
work,  his  sense  of  fairness  and  cooper- 
ation, and  his  devotion  to  the  system 
of  government  he  luiashamed  loved. 

Liz  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
means  of  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
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pathy  to  his  wife  Mae  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

lb.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  words  are  In- 
adequate to  properly  express  our  sense 
of  frustration  and  arief  and  loss  at  the 
passing  <rf  Tkhht  OuTKR.  Little  would 
we  have  suspected  4  weeks  ago  as  we 
sat  in  committee  that  he  would  not  be 
with  us  now. 

Teuny  possessed  those  qualities 
which  we  have  classified  as  "best"— 
best  in  Americans  and  best  in  people. 
Tnnnr  was  a  happy  person  who 
brought  happiness  to  others. 

My  wive  and  I  have  a  phrase  we  use 
to  encourage  one  another  whenever 
we  are  depressed  or  whenever  we  feel 
like  not  making  the  extra  effort,  stim- 
ulating one  another  with  the  phrase 
that  "life  is  lived  with  hiu>piness  by 
the  givers."  They  give  of  themselves. 
No  better  description,  in  my  opinion, 
cotild  be  given  of  Tkniit  Guyer  than 
that  he  was  a  giver  and  he  gave  happi- 
ness and  brought  happiness  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  behind  every  successful 
man  there  is  a  woman.  With  the  sense 
of  loss  that  otu-  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and  his  family 
feel,  and  then  multiplied  times  that 
would  be  the  sense  of  loss  that  his 
wife,  Mae,  must  feel.  Our  prayers  and 
best  wishes  go  with  her  until  we  go  to 
be  with  him. 

D  1815 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Bfr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

lix.  Speaker,  we  in  this  House  have 
suffered  a  grievous  loss  with  the  pass- 
ing of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
TxNNYsow  Guykr.  We  have  lost  not 
only  a  good,  fine  friend  but  a  very  dis- 
tinguished coleglslator  and  hard 
worker,  who  spent  his  days  and  his  en- 
ergies on  behalf  of  the  actions  in  this 
House. 

My  wife,  Ann,  and  I  extend  our  very 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Mae. 
She  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"Tkwmy  was  a  very,  very,  very  special 
person  to  me  and  to  our  family,  but 
little  did  we  know  that  he  was  so  soe- 
cial  to  such  a  magnitude  of  people  all 
over  the  United  States  and  the  world." 

Tknny  was  characterized  as  a  hu- 
morist and  a  philosopher.  Without 
any  question,  these  words  all  apply  to 
him,  but  what  his  wife  said  about  him 
is  probably  the  nicest  testimonial  that 
anyone  could  give  to  anyone  else.  And 
that  is  Just  and  proper. 

When  I  first  met  TDfinr  Guykr  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  thing 
that  impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  about  him  was  that  when  he 
smiled,  his  smile  flashed  immediately 
across  his  face.  We  talked  about  his 
home  State,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  I 
told  him  that  my  mother  had  been 


bom  in  Wi^Mkoneta,  and  he  immedi- 
ately gave  me  several  stories  about  the 
town  of  Wapakoneta,  which  endeared 
me  to  him  immediately. 

He  projected  himself  not  only  to  one 
human  being,  talking  one  on  one.  but 
to  a  group  in  a  very  enormously  per- 
sonal way  as  to  project  himself  across 
and  to  gain  the  attention  and  the  im- 
mediate warmth  and  liking  and  friend- 
ship of  others  that  he  could  develop  in 
his  own  way. 

In  a  sense  we  are  poorer  for  having 
lost  Tknny.  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  rememljer  that  we  are  a  lot 
richer  for  having  had  him  with  us.  al- 
though for  all  too  short  a  time.  I  know 
that  our  colleagues,  every  Member  of 
this  House,  share  the  grief  of  his  loss 
and  share  also  at  the  same  time  the 
Joy  of  having  known  him.  I  know  that 
not  only  the  Members  but  everyone 
who  ever  met  Tknny  will  miss  hlm. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mi.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

BCr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  our  Republi- 
can leader 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  the  time  so 
that  we  might  say  a  few  words  in 
memory  of  our  dear  friend.  Tknny 

GUYBL 

Tknny,  of  course  passed  away  during 
the  period  when  the  Congress  was  in 
recess  at  Eastertime.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  many  Members  were  not  apprised 
in  time — and  some,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
were  far  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
country— and  could  not  attend  the  fu- 
neral or  were  unable  to  do  so. 

I  certainly  lost  a  dear  friend  in 
Tknny  Guykr,  one  who  will  never  be 
replaced.  He  brought  such  credit  to 
this  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  caliber  of  representation  that  he 
gave  the  people  of  his  district  in  this 
body.  And  I  guess  that  every  Member 
who  has  spoken  heretofore,  in  what- 
ever eulogy,  could  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  their  joy  in  knowing 
Tknny  Guykr.  They  all  state  the  fact 
that  he  always  had  a  beautiful  smile 
and  a  cordial  greeting  whenever  he 
saw  us  anyplace. 

It  is  something  to  have  that  kind  of 
personality.  It  radiated,  and  it  was  so 
obvious  that  as  a  Christian  he  recog- 
nized that  this  was  the  way  he  was 
going  to  serve  his  Lord,  by  radiating 
that  good  countenance. 

I  must  say.  too,  that  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  attend  the  funeral 
were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  Just 
did  a  superb  Job  in  his  eulogy.  And 
then  there  were  also  Pastor  Pritchard 
and  Dr.  Winters,  who  likewise  deliv- 
ered such  t>eautiful  words  in  memory 
of  Tknny  Guykr.  I  came  back  and  told 
my  wife  that  I  had  never  attended  a 
more  beautiful  service  for  a  Member 
or  for  a  friend,  because  it  was  so  obvi- 
ous that  those  of  you  who  spoke  on 


that  occasion  knew  Tknny  Guykb  per- 
sonally for  many,  many  years.  It  was 
reflected  in  the  words  that  were  said: 
they  were  so  personal,  and  everyone 
attending  that  funeral  could  equate 
with  them. 

I  was  particularly  touched  by  the 
fact  that  either  Pastor  Pritchard  or 
Dr.  Winters  read  some  of  the  words 
that  Tknny's  daughter.  Sharon,  had 
written  to  the  song,  "The  Hi4>py  Wan- 
derer." I  used  to  sing  that  song,  and  I 
was  moved  then  to  ask  Sharon  If  she 
misht  send  me  the  words  so  that  some 
day  down  the  road,  when  we  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  sing  again,  we 
could  do  it  in  memory  of  our  dear 
friend.  Tknny.  because  the  words  were 
so  appropriate: 

"I  love  to  go  awandering  where'er  my 
Lord  doth  lead; 

He  is  my  shield  and  hiding  place.  He  an- 
swers every  need. 

Bless  the  Lord.  O  my  souL 

Bleas  the  Lord.  O  my  souL 

Deliver  me  from  all  my  pride,  and  heal 
each  sinful  flaw. 

To  me  give  understanding.  Lord,  and  I  will 
ke^  thy  law. 

Unto  him,  do  I  sing.  I  do  sing,  and  rejoice. 

I  praise  his  name,  Stslioly  name. 

Tknny  was,  as  I  said,  a  Christian  and 
radiated  and  reflected  that  in  every- 
thing he  did.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  miss  him  as  a  fellow 
legislator  and.  I  guess  more  important- 
ly, as  a  friend. 

When  Congressman  Lagomarsino 
made  mention  of  Tknny's  admonish- 
ment to  the  rest  of  us  to  be  rather 
brief  in  what  we  said  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  had  to  listen  through  some 
of  these  long,  dry  speeches  on  this 
floor.  I  remembered  him  turning  to  me 
once  and  mentioning  the  quote  of  T. 
S.  Eliot: 

Blessed  is  the  man  who.  having  nothing  to 
say.  ahutaifw  from  giving  us  wordy  evidence 
of  that  fact. 

Tknny  was  Just  that  way  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  He  had  the  appropri- 
ate thing  to  say.  I  Just  wish  that  I  had 
that  gift,  because  it  is  something  that 
he  had,  I  guess,  and  all  of  us  were 
rather  envious  of  it. 

He  was  such  a  wonderful  friend,  and 
I  Just  wish  there  were  something  more 
we  could  do  to  assuage  those  feelings 
of  grief  and  despair  of  his  good  wife. 
Mae,  and  Sharon  and  Rosie  and  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  then,  that  we  share 
their  grief  and  their  loss.  He  was  to  us 
Just  as  much  a  friend  as  he  was  an  in- 
dividual family  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's taking  this  opportunity  so  that 
we  might  reflect  upon  the  good  life, 
the  full  life,  the  life  that  we  would  like 
to  emulate  as  Members  of  this  body  is 
Imowing  Tknny  Guykr. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Dltnois  (Mr. 
Micukl). 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
centlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
num  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
for  arranging  this  time  on  the  floor  to 
enable  us  to  express  our  sorrow  on  the 
p»«BriT^g  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Tmmrsoif  Oum.  and  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  moving 
eulogy  in  Findley,  Ohio. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  Tntifr  was  more  than 
Just  a  devoted  public  servant,  he  was  a 
close  colleague  *  *  *  a  personal  friend, 
and  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  just 
how  deeply  his  loss  is  felt.  We  often 
sat  together  in  this  Chamber,  sharing 
our  thoughts  and  Tnnrr's  good 
humor.  TnniT  was  a  dedicated 
Member  of  this  body.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  not  only  coming  to  the  93d 
Congress  with  TEmnr,  but  I  also  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  as  well 
as  on  both  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  MiMriwy  in  Action  and  its  successor 
body,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Task 
Force  on  Missing  Persons  in  Vietnam, 
which  he  chaired. 

While  Tnnnr  did  not  often  mention 
that  he  was  an  ordained  minister  of 
the  Churches  of  Ood  of  North  Amer- 
ica, it  was  obvious  that  calling  rein- 
forced the  concern  for  people  that  he 
continually  demonstrated  throughout 
his  public  career. 

Tkhiit  was  also  a  dedicated  husband 
and  father  and  often  proudly  spoke  of 
his  devoted  helpmate.  Mae  Reuter 
Ouyer,  and  his  lovely  daughters.  Rose 
and  Sharon,  to  whom  I  express  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

TCHirr  OuYKR  was  an  outstanding 
example  for  all  of  us.  We  will  all  miss 
his  congenial  ways,  his  good  humor, 
and  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

We  will  long  miss  Tsmnr  Outer  in 
the  Chamber.  I  regret  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  the  search  for  the  missing 
in  action,  to  which  he  was  so  dedi- 
cated. May  we  all  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  that  task  of  completing  an  account- 
ing for  the  missing  as  our  lasting  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  good  friend. 
TsmnrsoH  Gutxr. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gmtlenuui  from  New  York  (Mr. 
OmsAii). 

Mr.  SUUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frMoCallfomla. 

Mr.  SUUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  loss  of 
my  -friend  and  colleague.  TDnrrsoN 
OvTxa.  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory  today. 

Tsnrr's  abilities  as  a  leader  and  a 
legislator  speak  for  themselves,  and 
they  wlU  be  sorely  missed.  To  me.  his 
many  personal  contributions  to  the  in- 


tegrity of  the  House  and  to  each  of  its 
Members  will  be  missed  even  more, 
however.  He  was  a  sincere  and  genuine 
man.  one  who  cared  deeply  about  the 
good  of  his  fellow  Americans,  and  of 
his  Nation  as  a  whole.  From  my  earli- 
est days  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  I 
remember  Tenkt  as  a  master  when  it 
came  to  bringing  out  the  best  in 
people.  He  was  always  ready  with  opti- 
mism, wit,  and  humor,  and  he  needed 
only  to  enter  our  cloakroom  to  lighten 
the  mood  and  encourage  camaraderie. 
It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that  he  gained 
an  international  reputation  as  a  speak- 
er and  humorist,  or  that  he  was  reput- 
ed to  be  an  outstanding  ambassador  of 
good  will.  His  upbeat  personality  and 
his  facUe  grasp  of  the  language  placed 
him  among  the  most  likable  of  men. 
As  such,  he  has  left  an  endearing 
mark,  one  which  will  always  be  fondly 
remembered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tennyson 
Outer  gave  of  himself  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  areas.  In  addition  to  his  per- 
formance as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  professional  capacities  which 
preceded  that  service,  his  contribu- 
tions and  efforts  enhanced  a  mjrriad  of 
civic  causes  and  gained  him  the  admi- 
ration and  respect  of  all  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy 
to  Tenny's  wife  and  family,  and  to 
assure  them  that  I  will  always  remem- 
ber his  many  positive  accomplish- 
ments and  memorable  contributions. 

D  1830 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  C^allfomia  (Mr. 

IXtRNAN). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  also 
for  calling  for  this  special  order  to 
honor  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Members  of  our  body. 

I  did  not  prepare  any  special  re- 
marks today  because  I  did  not  know 
Tennt  as  long  or  as  well  as  some  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  just  have  to  make  a 
couple  of  observations  today,  that  in 
the  4V^  years  that  I  have  been  here 
there  are  some  Members  that  Just 
stand  out  in  your  mind  so  vividly  that 
they  are  in  a  class  all  by  themselves. 

Reader's  Digest  used  to  run  a  series, 
I  do  not  know  If  it  still  does,  called 
"The  Most  Unforgettable  Man  I  Have 
Ever  Met."  or  "The  Most  Unforgetta- 
ble Woman  I  Have  Ever  Met."  Prom 
my  first  days  in  the  cloakroom  4V^ 
years  ago  as  a  freshman,  I  can  remem- 
ber Tennt  being  the  most  good  hu- 
mored, the  most  clever,  the  most  hu- 
morous Member  of  this  body  I  ever 
met  and  that  is  saying  something  be- 
cause this  is,  obviously,  a  very  talented 
group  of  men  and  women. 

His  humor  reminded  me  always  of 
something  another  great  humorist  in 
our  country,  my  uncle.  Jack  Haley, 
used  to  tell  me  as  a  young  boy,  that  if 
something  is  not  clean,  it  is  not  worth 
repeating. 


Tennt  could  go  on  regaling  us  in  the 
cloalcroom  for  hours  with  material 
that  was  certainly  new  to  me,  that 
made  me  go  look  up  In  his  biography 
and  there  I  saw  the  word  "lecturer."  I 
guess  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Chautau- 
qua speakers,  there  are  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  left  who  come  from 
that  tradition  of  people  who  literally 
traveled  the  country  out  there  on  the 
stump  inspiring  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans with  not  only  good  humor,  but 
with  a  good  dose  of  old  fashioned  pa- 
triotism and  love  of  country. 

I  remember  Tbhny  one  day  telling 
me  a  story  about  his  father,  leading 
always  a  parade  down  his  beloved 
hometown,  I  guess  it  was  Findlay,  of  a 
flag  that  was  so  wide  it  cleared  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  by  about  2 
Inches  on  either  side.  He  would  speak 
of  his  mother,  his  father,  his  lovely 
wife.  Mae.  his  children,  as  though 
they  were  friends  of  all  of  us,  as  Mae 
is  a  friend  of  many  of  us. 

His  love  of  children  is  best  remem- 
bered by  me  by  something  that  hap- 
pened to  me  about  4  nights  ago.  I  was 
going  through  a  series  of  slides  from  a 
trip  that  I  took  to  most  unusual  places 
with  Tennt  and  Mae  Outer,  to  Hanoi, 
the  capital  of  a  former  enemy  and  a 
very  bloody  war  with  the  United 
States,  to  Pakistan,  when  the  first  ref- 
ugees were  coming  across  the  t>order, 
only  350,000  then  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion, and  then  to  the  Kremlin,  to 
Moscow  itself.  As  I  was  looldng  at 
slides  against  the  light  bulb,  unable  to 
see  exactly  who  was  in  the  slide,  I 
found  one  in  Hanoi  of  maybe  50  chil- 
dren. I  put  it  in  the  view  graph  and 
put  it  up  on  the  big  screen  and  there 
was  Tennt,  looking  20  years  younger 
than  his  age,  smiling  ear  to  ear,  as 
that  big  smile  of  his  was  so  electric 
and  captivating,  and  all  these  little 
North  Vietnamese  children  gathered 
around  and  he  looked  like  the  Oood 
Shepherd. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  not  only 
his  old  and  deep  and  long  friends  in 
this  House,  but  even  those  who  have 
only  luiown  him  through  two  sessions 
or  two  different  Congresses,  4  years. 

I  did  serve  with  him  on  that  task 
force  on  the  missing  in  action.  He  was 
the  chairman.  He  will  not  be  easy  to 
replace.  He  has  all  the  answers  now  to 
whether  or  not  any  Americans  are 
alive.  He  never  gave  up  hope,  because 
he  was  a  religious  man  and  he  knew 
that  hope  is  a  virtue. 

I  hope  deeply  that  Tenntson  Outer 
will  guide  us  in  our  deliberations  on 
that  missing  in  action  task  force  that 
he  so  thoughtfully  and  expertly 
helmed  during  the  last  few  years. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed.  He  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
people  that  I  ever  met. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown). 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Ohio  and 
the  rest  of  this  House,  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  House.  I  am  sure,  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  Tenntson  Outer  and  in  offer- 
ing my  condolences  to  his  wife,  Mae, 
and  to  this  two  daughters.  Sharon  and 
Rosetta  Kae,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ouyer  family. 

Tennt  Outer  was  a  warm,  friendly, 
and  likeable  man  whose  death  Is 
mourned  by  the  many  he  helped  and 
served  throughout  Ohio  and  really 
this  Nation  and  even  abroad.  His  serv- 
ice in  elective  office  spanned  four  dec- 
ade. He  capably  served  as  the  mayor 
of  Celina,  Ohio,  during  the  1940's:  for 
12  years  as  a  State  senator  and  as  the 
Representative  of  the  expansive 
Fourth  Ohio  Congressional  District 
since  1972.  We  shared  territory  in  one 
county  in  common. 

A  down  to  Earth  man  who  knew 
many  of  the  people  in  his  area  on  a 
first  name  basis,  because  he  had 
spoken  at  their  graduation  in  all  likeli- 
hood; he  loved  Ohio  and  Ohloans  with 
his  very  heart  and  soul  and  this  deep 
love  was  reflected  in  his  every  action 
on  behalf  of  those  he  represented 
throughout  his  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

His  constituents  had  come  to  rely 
upon  him  as  a  man  who  was  attentive, 
reliable  and  totally  committed  to 
giving  them  personal  service,  friend- 
ship, and  attention. 

Tennt  Guger's  deep  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  was  also  reflected  in  those 
efforts  to  which  my  colleague  has  Just 
alluded,  serving  on  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  serving  with  the 
interest  of  the  men  who  both  current- 
ly serve  and  have  served  in  the  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces,  particularly  his 
interest  as  the  chair  of  the  House  task 
force  on  missing  persons  in  Vietnam. 

An  intensely  patriotic  man,  Tennt 
was  devoted  to  the  American  service- 
man and  veteran  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  friend  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  without  fail. 

I  never  will  forget  one  of  the  moth- 
er's of  a  missing  in  action  person 
asking  me  how  well  I  knew  Mr.  Outer 
and  telling  me  that  she  had  received, 
and  she  was  not  in  his  district,  she  was 
not  able  to  vote  for  him.  that  she  had 
received  a  personal  phone  call  from 
Mr.  Outer  upon  his  return  from  a  trip 
to  Southeast  Asia,  to  which  allusion 
was  made,  to  let  her  know  what  they 
found  out  and  to  let  her  know  in  a 
very  personal  way  and  his  own  person- 
al opinions.  That  really  is  a  caring 
person.  I  told  her  that  it  was  typical  of 
Tennt  Outer. 

Tennt  Outer  was  well  known 
throughout  Ohio  and,  indeed,  the 
Nation  as  an  inspirational  and  patriot- 
ic speaker.  During  his  life  he  had  de- 
livered about  10,000  speeches  in  all  50 
States  and  24  other  countries,  spread- 


ing American  goodwill  across  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

No  one  was  ever  caught  napping 
during  one  of  Tennt  Outer's  rousing 
and  quick-witted  presentations.  I  have 
to  say  in  a  personal  sense,  I  frequently 
tried  to  avoid  the  opportunity  to  be  on 
the  platform  at  the  same  time  with 
him.  because  Tennt's  speeches  were 
always  a  good  deal  more  interesting 
than  mine  and  I  felt  that  a  compari- 
son did  not  serve  me  well  politically, 
although,  of  course,  it  served  Tennt 
well,  and  therefore  it  was  perhi^M  de- 
sirable to  avoid  that  kind  of  compari- 
son; but  I  always  enjoyed  the  circum- 
stance when  it  came,  because  I  picked 
up  a  couple  stories  that  I  could  re- 
member, if  I  could  remember,  that  I 
could  deliver  and  perhaps  achieve 
some  of  his  capacity  and  ability.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  I  always  knew  I 
would  never  deliver  them  as  well  as 
Tennt  did. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  have 
known  Tennt  and  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  Congress  with 
him  and  to  share  Logan  County  with 
him. 

His  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to 
Joyce  and  me.  I  remember  visiting 
Tennt  out  in  the  hospital  when  he 
had  his  original  difficulty  with  his 
heart.  He  was  even  than  optimistic 
and  happy  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
discovered  his  problem,  but  not  hi4)py 
with  the  fact  that  it  apparently  was 
going  to  limit  his  activity  to  some 
degree. 

I  share  his  loss  not  only  with  the 
rest  of  this  txxly  and  his  constituency 
and  our  mutual  area,  but  above  all,  I 
want  his  family  to  know  that  we  share 
his  loss  deeply  in  a  personal  sense  with 
them,  not  in  the  same  way,  of  course, 
that  they  can  and  do,  but  in  a  very 
special  way,  a  friend  and  brother  and 
constituent. 

We  know  that  his  passing  will  be 
mailed  by  all  of  the  angels  every- 
where. His  loss  is  a  particular  loss  to 
all  his  friends  everjrwhere  and  even  to 
those  he  touched  without  them  ever 
knowing  him. 

iix.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  join  the  many  Members 
that  have  paid  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Tennt  Outer. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  without  per- 
mission from  Mae  Ouyer,  to  quote 
from  a  letter  that  she  sent  to  many  of 
us  who  had  expressed  our  sincere  love 
and  regrets  about  Tennt's  passing.  In 
her  letter  she  said: 

Temiy  was  a  very,  very  special  person  to 
me  and  our  family,  but  little  did  we  know 
that  he  was  so  special  to  such  a  multitude  of 
people  all  over  the  United  States  and  the 
World. 

Those  words  ring  very  true,  because 
Tennt  Outer  and   I   and  Mae   and 


sometimes  Joan  traveled  to  several 
countries  together  as  concerned  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
I  never  saw  a  man  in  my  life,  and  prob- 
ably very  few  women,  that  showed  the 
concern  for  people  that  did  Tehht 
Outer,  no  matter  what  their  national- 
ity nor  color  might  be. 

I  remember  his  work  and  activities, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  in  his  concern 
about  the  missing  in  action.  I  think 
Clarence  Brown  pointed  out  some 
beautiful  examples  again  of  TEmnr 
Outer's  concern  for  people. 

I  would  like  to  ronind  my  colleagues 
again,  although  I  have  heard  it  several 
times,  about  his  tremoidous  humor, 
probably  I  think  we  would  have  to  say 
one  of  the  great  story  tellers  or  hu- 
morists or  Joke  tellers  in  America.  I 
think  that  although  he  was  obviously 
a  top  public  speaker,  many  of  those 
Jokes  and  XkaX  humor  showed  his  true 
concern  for  people  again. 

I  take  this  opportunity  again  to 
point  out  from  Mae  Ouyer's  letter. 
She  says,  "My  prayer  is  that  you  will 
be  able  to  pass  down  to  your  families 
Just  what  kind  of  person  little  ole 
Tennt  Outer  really  was— t'would  be 
the  greatest  memorial  ever." 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  trying  to  do  here  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague,  Tennt 
Outer,  and  Joan  and  I  wish  Mae  and 
the  girls  our  deepest  thoughts. 
•  Mr.  T.KK,  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  late  colleague,  Tenntson 
Outer  of  Ohio  who  passed  away  so 
suddenly. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  know  and  worii  with  Tenntson 
(SuTER.  for  even  Just  a  brief  poiod  as 
was  the  case  after  my  first  election  in 
1978,  developed  a  hearty  and  lasting 
respect  for  this  man.  He  was  more 
than  a  satisfactory  legislator  in  this 
Chamber,  he  was  a  man  who  could  be 
counted  on  to  speak  as  conscience  and 
commonsense  in  the  debates  of  the 
day,  and  a  man  whose  exceptional  per- 
ception helped  many  of  us— just  as 
with  his  constituents  In  Ohio— under- 
stand the  most  complex  of  issues. 

Many  are  imaware  of  Mr.  Outb's 
very  long  and  highly-esteemed  career 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  In 
Ohio,  he  served  in  the  clergy,  in  many 
elective  positions  at  the  community 
and  State  levels,  and  in  countless  caax- 
munity  betterment  activities.  He  was 
an  accomplished  author  and  public 
speaker,  committing  many  of  his  best 
received  works  to  recordings  which  are 
today  cherished  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  received  them. 

Tenntson  Outer  will  be  sadly 
missed  in  this  Chamber,  and  by  the 
American  people  in  their  entirety.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  and  Mr. 
OuTiB's  many  friends  here  today  in 
expressing  our  heartfelt  condolences 
on  his  passing.* 
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•  Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
reeent  congre«lonal  recess,  we  were 
all  extremely  auMened  to  hear  of  the 
imTT*rff  of  one  of  our  most  beloved  and 
dlstlncuiahed    ooUeagues,    Tnnnrsoit 

OVTB*. 

TuniT  used  to  tell  me  that  the  meas- 
ure of  a  man's  life  is  taken  in  two 
quesUmiK  How  much  did  he  care?  And 
what  did  he  do  about  It?  Tsmnr's  life 
provided  the  same  answer  to  both  of 
these  questions:  "a  great  deal". 

He  cared  about  the  great  and  small, 
about  ideas  and  progress,  traditions 
and  the  family.  He  was  a  patriot 
whose  love  affair  with  America  grew 
more  rrnnr*^"***  every  year.  His  sense 
of  humor  taught  us  all  not  to  take  our- 
selves too  seriously— a  lesson  that 
needs  reteachtaig  every  day  in  the  po- 
litical arena. 

He  loved  Ood  and  his  church  and 
represented  his  constituency  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  great  Repub- 
lic 

He  leaves  an  endless  list  of  friends 
whose  Uvea  were  enriched  by  his  smile, 
his  iHiwtn^M»  and  concern  and  his  sense 
of  duty.  He  cannot  be  replaced  for  he 
was  truly  unique. 

His  district  in  Ohio,  as  weU  as  all 
America,  is  the  better  for  his  long 
puUic  service.  He  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  U8.« 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fmn  Ohio,  ttx.  Latta,  for  ob- 
taining this  9ecial  order  so  that  we 
might  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  col- 
league. Tnnmoif  Gutbl 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  TnnrT  Gvmi.  the  Members  of 
this  body  have  lost  a  dedicated  friend 
and  odleague,  a  man  of  great  honor 
and  ability. 

TBHirrsoii  Ottrb's  public  service 
began  long  before  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Coogreas  in  1973.  In  fact  Tkhht's  de- 
votion to  public  service  started  over  40 
years  ago  when  he  was  elected  presl- 
dmt  of  council  and  mayor  of  Cellna, 
Ohio.  And  for  over  20  years.  Tsmrr 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  State  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
had  the  honor  and  privUege  of  serving 
with  TDmr  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  His  oommonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  crucial  problems  of  the 
day  was  a  fine  example  for  all  commit- 
tee members  to  follow.  And  I  know 
that  I.  as  well  as  many  other  members. 
often  sought  his  valued  opinion  on 
many  important  Issues. 

Tnmr  was  also  a  dedicated  member 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control— a  valuable  asset  to  a 
committee  trying  to  grapple  with 
Amoica's  growing  drug  problem. 

As  Is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our 
Nation's  tnily  dlstlngxiished  leaders, 
Tsmrr  had  a  vast  array  of  Interests 
and  talents,  most  notably  his  religion 


and  his  well-known  love  and  ability  for 
public  oratory. 

Tcmnr's  devotion  to  his  church,  the 
Church  of  God.  was  a  service  of  love. 
He  was  an  ordained  life  minister, 
pastor  of  three  churches  in  the 
Churches  of  God  of  North  America, 
was  seven  times  president  of  the  Ohio 
conference,  and  later  he  was  State 
overseer  of  that  body.  As  a  son  of 
rural  America.  Tkhht  was  close  to  his 
family,  his  church,  and  his  God. 

As  an  orator,  Tsmrr  Gxrm  knew 
few  rivals.  In  over  10,000  speeches  in 
all  50  States  and  24  foreign  countries, 
thousands  of  people  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  from  this  man's  insight, 
warmth,  and  good  "old-time"  sense  of 
humor.  Perhaps  TsmfT's  oratory  gave 
the  best  look  into  his  character  He 
was  not  a  pompous  or  vain  man,  but  a 
hard-woi^lng  and  good  natured  rural 
American  who  had  that  rare  ability  to 
view  life  happily  and  to  see  the  foibles 
of  the  human  character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
and  of  this  entire  Nation  have  lost  an 
exemplary  public  servant,  and  we  in 
the  House  have  lost  a  dedicated  col- 
league and  friend. 

My  sympathy  and  prayers  go  out  to 
TnnfT's  lovely  wife  Mae  and  to  the 
entire  Guyer  family.  Their  loss  is. 
indeed,  great.  But,  while  there  is  sad- 
ness here  today.  I  know  how  fortunate 
we  have  been  to  have  known  TKmrr- 
soN  Gima.  He  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  a  solid  legislator,  and  most  of  all, 
a  good  and  devoted  friend.* 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  my  friend  and  former 
colleague  TsmnrsoN  Gutxr  who  died 
Sunday.  April  12. 

As  a  friend.  Tsmrr  Gtnmt  was  warm 
and  considerate.  His  wit  and  charm  en- 
riched this  House  and  provided  us  all 
with  many  humorous  moments.  Tdnnr 
combined  a  natural  gift  for  sparkling 
oratory  with  strong  convictions  and  a 
sense  of  morality  and  decency. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  TDnnr 
worked  hard  and  won  our  respect  for 
his  conscientious  service  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, as  weU  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
served  with  Tkhny  on  the  Narcotics 
Committee  where  he  showed  a  deep 
concern  for  the  effects  of  drugs  on 
America's  youth. 

TDnnr  Gtnm  never  stopped  caring 
about  the  youth  of  our  country  or  the 
veterans  who  fought  in  our  wars.  His  9 
years  in  this  House  were  marked  by 
his  strong  patriotism  and  commitment 
to  serving  the  people  of  Ohio. 

It  was  a  distinguished  9  years,  and  I 
am  saddened  to  have  him  taken  away 
from  us  so  suddenly.  My  sympathies 
go  out  to  his  wife  Mae  and  family.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
TnnfYSOH  Gum  who  passed  away  on 
April  12.  1981. 


TsHifT  Gum  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  public  service  which  he 
began  as  mayor  of  Cellna,  Ohio,  from 
1940  to  1944.  From  1959  to  1972. 
TcmfT  served  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate.  From  1973  until  his  death,  he 
ably  represented  Ohio's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

When  Tkkwy  Guyir  came  to  the 
House  in  1973,  he  brought  much  more 
with  him  than  his  experience  in  public 
office.  His  experience  as  a  public 
speaker  and  as  an  ordained  life  minis- 
ter in  the  Church  of  God  made  Tonfr 
one  of  the  most  gifted  orators  in  the 
House.  During  his  active  life  he  made 
thousands  of  speeches,  and  achieved 
considerable  renown  for  his  ability  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  his  audi- 
ences. 

Tkhntson  Gmmt  dedicated  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  his  work  in  the 
House.  He  distingiiished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
Throughout  his  service  in  the  House, 
he  strived  to  advance  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  Ohio  and  the 
entire  Nation. 

TBnrr's  unique  sense  of  humor 
gained  him  the  epithet  "King  of 
Com."  His  engaging  and  forceful  per- 
sonality made  him  universally  liked 
and  respected  among  the  Members  of 
the  House.  We  all  miss  Tnnrrsoif 
GtTTKR.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  Tennt  today  and 
extending  our  best  wishes  to  his  wife 
and  children.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Tennyson  Gutkr,  our  esteemed 
colleague  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Ohio,  who  passed  away  on  April  12, 
1981. 

I  was  terribly  saddened  to  leam  of 
the  death  of  Tennt.  His  life  was  devot- 
ed to  the  service  of  his  fellow  man.  As 
a  Member  of  the  House,  Tennt  was 
known  and  respected  for  his  ethical 
and  conscientious  work— for  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District,  as  well 
as  for  the  whole  country.  His  presence 
will  be  missed  by  all  those  who  knew 
him. 

I  wish  Tennt's  family  strength  and 
courage  to  help  them  through  the  dif- 
ficult dasrs  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  deep  regret  felt  by  all  of  my 
colleagues  at  the  loss  of  our  friend. 
Tenntson  Guteb.  Tennt  has  long 
been  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people 
of  western  Ohio,  representing  them  in 
Congress  since  1972.  His  contributions 
in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  were  great.  His 
conscientious  attention  to  committee 
work  and  his  statesmanship  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 
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I  am  not  sure  whether  he  will  be 
missed  more  by  his  constituents  who 
benefited  flrom  his  posuastve  powers  of 
advocacy,  or  by  us,  Ms  colleagues,  who 
benefited  from  his  independent  think- 
ing and  honest  i4>proach  to  public 
policy. 

In  this  time  of  national  economic 
crisis,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  will 
not  have  the  wise  counsel  of  our  friend 
Tennt  Outer,  as  we  struggle  to  over- 
come our  problems. 

My  wife  Lee  Joins  me  in  offering  our 
slncerest  condolences  to  Tkhhtsoh's 
wife  Mae  and  their  daughters,  Sharon 
Mae  and  Rosetta  Kay.* 

*  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  colleague  from  Ohio. 
Tenntson  Guter. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Tsinnr  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  last 
8  years.  During  that  time  period,  I  was 
continuously  amazed  at  the  cheerful- 
ness and  cooperative  spirit  which  he 
personified.  He  was  a  conscientious 
member.  He  only  Joined  debate  when 
he  had  something  valuable  to  say.  I 
will  miss  his  humanitarian  concern 
and  his  deep  understanding  of  Amer- 
ica. Personally,  I  will  regret  the  ab- 
sence of  this  gentleman  from  the 
membership  of  this  House.* 

*  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
saddened  to  leam  that  Tenntson 
Guter  passed  away  this  weekend. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  the  aisle  that  separates 
the  two  great  parties  of  this  legislative 
body  disappears  when  a  Member  dies. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are 
united  in  their  sense  of  loss  and  sad- 
ness. We  would  not  expect  anything 
else.  The  differences  between  the  par- 
ties can  never  stop  the  friendship  and 
mutual  respect  that  is  built  between 
people  who  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether over  the  years. 

Tenntson  was  a  minister  before  he 
entered  politics.  His  voting  record  and 
his  contributions  to  the  committees  on 
which  he  served  reflect  the  strong 
sense  of  morality  that  is  fundamental 
to  this  Nation.  We  all  know  that 
Tenntson  was  able,  hard  working  and 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest.  We  in 
the  House  will  miss  Tenntson  Guter, 
a  man  who  was  respected  for  his  char- 
acter, integrity  and  competence.* 

*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so 
often  we  meet  a  person  who  is  so  basi- 
cally good  that  his  presence  lifts  the 
spirits  of  those  who  are  near  him. 
That  was  my  impression  of  our  friend 
Tenntson  Guter.  and  his  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  me  personally. 

There  was  much  hunuui  warmth  in 
the  man,  much  kindness,  and  a  great 
deal  of  humor.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  he  acquired  some  fame  as  a  hu- 
morist-philosopher. He  was  an  or- 
dained clergyman  who  never  let  Wash- 


ington life  harden  him  or  reduce  him 
tocjmicism. 

TnmTBOH  GuTSB  served  four  terms 
in  the  Ohio  State  Senate  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1972,  the 
same  year  that  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time.  As  a  Member 
of  the  same  class,  we  became  good 
friends  as  we  learned  the  ways  of  Cap- 
itol HllL 

I  admired  the  work  he  did  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
knew  I  could  depend  on  him  for  sage 
advice  on  the  subjects  that  came 
before  those  committees. 

We  have  lost  a  good  man,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  I  Join  the  House  in  extending 
condolences  to  his  family  and  many 
friends.  He  will  be  missed  by  alL* 

*  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  when 
we  experience  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
colleague,  it  is  a  time  for  deep  reflec- 
tion. When  the  friend  and  colleague  is 
Representative  Tenntson  Guter  of 
Ohio,  the  soul  searching  and  medita- 
tion which  we  experience  tests  our 
human  powers  to  the  utmost. 

Tennt  Guter  was  a  man  beloved  by 
literally  all  of  his  colleagues.  He  radi- 
ated joy  and  understanding,  he  pos- 
sessed an  engaging  sense  of  humor  and 
a  wealth  of  philosophy  and  wisdom 
unsurpassed  among  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Representative  Tennt- 
son Guter  was  indeed  a  man  of  God 
In  his  pastoral  service  to  the  Church 
of  God  and  in  his  frequent  participa- 
tion in  the  meetings  of  otu-  congres- 
sional prayer  group.  In  his  public  serv- 
ice and  in  his  private  life,  he  embodied 
those  elements  of  goodness  and 
wisdom  which  marked  him  as  a  man 
among  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I 
were  privileged  to  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  Mae  and  Tennt  Guter,  to  receive  a 
beautiful  Christmas  ornament  remem- 
brance from  them  annually  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  to  be  refreshed 
and  inspired  by  their  presence  and  by 
their  uplifting  thought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Representative  Guter 
distinguished  himself  in  this  body  and 
on  the  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  which  he  served. 
He  brought  nothing  but  honor,  digni- 
ty, and  prestige  to  this  body  as  he  im- 
paj-ted  his  intellectual  strength  and 
his  moral  courage.  What  is  more,  in 
the  projects  which  he  undertook  and 
In  the  programs  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, all  that  he  did,  he  did  in  good 
spirit  and  always  with  an  attitude  of 
Joy. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  my  wife,  Doris,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  to  his  be- 
loved wife.  May  Guyer,  and  to  the 
Guyer  children,  our  respect,  our  love, 
and  our  deep  sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
late  Tenntson  Guter.  We  are  all  very 
deeply  saddened  to  hear  of  Tennt's 


untimely  passing,  and  we  offer  the 
Guyer  family  our  sincerest  sympa- 
thies. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Tenntson  Guter  during  his  nearly  10 
years  of  service  In  the  Congress.  He 
was  a  very  special  person  and  a  special 
friend.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm  for 
life  were  manifested  in  his  many  con- 
tributions to  his  community.  State, 
and  country  and  in  the  spe<^  love 
and  affection  he  shared  with  his 
family  and  friends.  His  incredible 
sense  of  humor  and  the  remarluible 
working  relationship  he  shared  with 
each  of  us,  will  be  missed  greatly. 

Tenntson  Guter  set  a  code  of  hon- 
esty, decency,  credibility,  and  trust- 
worthiness to  which  we  should  all 
aspire.  He  was  a  patriot  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word— and  he  was  totally 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  the  coimtry 
he  loved  so  much. 

Our  prayers  and  hopes  are  with  BSae 
Guyer  and  the  family  as  they  proceed 
through  this  difficult  time.  We  are  all 
very  grateful,  though,  for  the  privilege 
of  having  known  Tennt  and  will  long 
cherish  the  memories  of  his  friend- 
ship.* 

*  Mr.  RHODES.  Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  in  this  special  order 
honoring  Tenntson  Guter.  In  an  age 
of  specialists,  Tennt  excelled  as  a  gen- 
erallst.  Unlike  the  proverbial  jack-of- 
all-trades  who  mastered  none,  Tennt- 
son Guter  moved  successfully 
through  diverse  fields  of  endeavor.  A 
people-oriented  individual.  Tennt 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  aid.  in- 
spire, teach,  or  entertain  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  touch.  He  honored 
others,  but  never  exhibited  self-pride. 
He  had  a  firm  commitment  to  service, 
but  never  took  himself  too  seriously. 
He  fashioned  down-to-earth  speech 
into  a  lofty  art. 

Tenntson  Guter— a  man  for  all 
people.  Humanity  intrigued  him  as 
much  in  Europe  or  Asia,  as  it  did  in 
Findlay,  Ohio.  If  traveling  broadens 
the  mind— Just  living  opened  his  heart. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  Ume  and  talents 
to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him. 

We  wiU  miss  him  in  Congress.  They 
will  miss  him  in  Ohio.  They  will  miss 
him  in  the  other  States  and  countries 
where  he  passed  their  way.  But 
though  he  was  a  generalist  in  life,  he 
is  a  specialist  in  our  memories. 

Betty  joins  me  in  offering  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  our  very  good  friend. 
BAae  Guyer  and  her  two  dau^ters.* 

*  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  fnnn  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  paying  nspeds  to  that 
dear  friend  and  great  American  from 
Ohio,  the  late  Tenntson  Guter.  Wow. 
what  a  giiy! 

The  thing  I  remember  most  about 
Tennt  is  the  extraordinary  personal 
commitment  he  had  to  his  fellow  man 
and  to  this  Nation.  His  work  on  the 
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Vetermiw'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
House  Task  Foree  <m  Mtalng  Penons 
In  Vietnam  was  focused  on  bringlBC 
liome  our  POWs  and  determinlnc  the 
fate  of  as  many  MIA's  as  was  humanly 
po— ibie.  He  had  an  enormous  amount 
of  aensitiTity  to  the  suffering  of  those 
brave  mm  and  their  families. 

TBorr  was  equally  sensitive  to  the 
^jigiiUh  of  those  dealing  with  the  rav- 
aces  of  (tarug  abuse.  He  worked  long 
and  hard  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  to  help 
combat  the  spread  of  drugs  in  this 
country. 

Tnnrr's  omicem  for  others  also  ex- 
tended to  the  idight  of  those  living  in 
the  developing  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  was  evident  in  the  wotk.  he 
did  (m  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  presence  of  Tmirrsoif  Outkr,  a 
man  of  warmth  and  great  humor,  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber.  But  no  matter  how  great  a 
loss  we  feel  today,  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  his  wife  Mae.  and  his 
daughters  Sharon  and  Rosetta.  I  also 
share  the  sense  of  loss  felt  by  the  citl- 
aens  of  Ohio's  Fourth  District,  who 
overwhelmingly  chose  Tdihtsoh 
Oinrm  to  represent  them  in  this  body 
and  in  the  Ohio  State  Senate  for  over 
30  years.  Tnnrr  served  his  party  by 
serving  his  country  and  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate his  leadership  and  friend- 
ship.* 

•  BIr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Our 
late  colleague.  Tkhht  Gum,  was  a 
rare  human  being  who  combined  the 
qualities  of  dedication,  high  purpose. 
and  good  humor.  I  counted  him  a  spe- 
cial personal  friend  and  Judging  by  the 
numerous  and  deep  expressions  of 
regret  I  have  heard  since  his  passing  it 
must  be  that  many  hundreds  of  people 
considered  that  they  had  a  similar, 
close  personal  relationship  with  him. 
He  was  that  kind  of  man  who  was  able 
to  bring  out  the  best  In  us  and  help  us 
over  the  difficult  spots  in  life.  He  was 
always  pleasant  company  and  he  and 
tin.  Ouyer  made  a  wonderful  team. 
We  are  all  richer  for  their  service  to 
the  Washington  scene.» 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  paying  our  respects  and  to  partici- 
pate in  this  iv>ecial  tribute  to  our  good 
friend,  the  late  TSHirrsoif  Guter. 

Tknnt  was  a  natural,  warmhearted 
man,  who  served  tirelessly,  patiently, 
and  with  great  attention  to  even  the 
smallest  details  that  would  affect  his 
constitumts.  Throughout  his  public 
career,  Tanrr  worked  diligently  on 
behalf  of  his  district  and  his  country. 
He  was  dedicated  to  the  discluuve  of 
his  congressional  duties  in  a  fashion 
that  was  totally  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  as  well  as  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  district  he  rep- 
resented. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served 
with  Txmrr  Gvtsr  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  He  was  truly 


an  outstanding  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  a  positive  force  in  contrib- 
uting to  our  committee's  legislative 
achievements. 

For  9  years,  Tsmrr  Gumt  flUed  this 
Institution  with  his  warmth,  his 
humor,  and  his  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  His  oratorial  efforts  alwasrs 
spoke  of  the  soimdness  of  our  coun- 
try's future.  I>uring  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  in  Washington,  he  re- 
mained close  to  his  roots  in  the 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio.  His  concern 
and  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Tnnrr  was  a  close  friend,  a  valued 
colleague,  and  a  truly  great  Congress- 
man. I  benefited  and  appreciated 
Tsmrr's  wise  counsel.  He  had  the 
qualities  of  character  that  can  be  de- 
scribed as  heartwarming  and  motivat- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Derwlnski  Joins  me  In  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  ssrmpathies  to  wife 
Biae  and  ills  children.  We  have  lost 
the  services  of  a  respected  and  effec- 
tive colleague  and  an  extremely  close 
and  understanding  friend.* 

•  BCr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  friend  and  neighbor.  TxirNTSON 
OuTXB.  TKwmr  represented  the  sprawl- 
ing Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  Just  north  of  my  district. 

TDnnr  was  a  servant  of  the  people  in 
the  highest  sense.  He  was  always 
ready  to  help  the  men  and  women  of 
Ohio  with  their  problems.  In  many 
wajrs.  he  viewed  his  position  In  Con- 
gress as  an  extension  of  his  previous 
role  as  a  pastor.  He  looked  after  his 
constituents,  and  they  reelected  him 
with  overwhelming  majorities  every 
time. 

Yet.  Tkotiy  was  more  than  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  district.  His  skills  of 
oratory  were  widely  respected,  and  he 
entertained  audiences  the  world  over. 
He  considered  himself  a  humorist-phi- 
losopher, and  he  was  generous  with 
his  wit  and  his  wisdom.  He  was  tnily 
"Ohio's  Ambassador  of  Good  Will." 

Most  important,  he  was  a  warm 
human  being.  Tenht  always  had  a 
kind  word,  a  smile,  and  a  funny  story. 
He  cared  about  people. 

Tnnnr's  loss  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  me.  We  will  all  miss  him.* 

•  Ui.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  this  body  of  able,  dedicated,  pa- 
triotic, and  often  colorful  public  serv- 
ants. TDnrTsoH  Gtnmt  was  a  stan- 
dout. I  first  learned  of  him  in  the  late 
fifties,  shortly  after  he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  Senate  where  his  reputation 
as  a  superb  public  speaker  preceded 
him.  There  is  hardly  a  town  in  our 
State  that  has  not  been  graced  with 
Tnnrr's  wit  and  wisdom  as  he  spoke 
to  countless  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions over  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 


TsmrraoH  Gum  served  his  Fourth 
District.  State,  and  Nation  with  abso- 
lute devotion  until  the  day  he  died  last 
month.  A  Member  of  the  House  for 
the  past  8  years.  Tsmrr  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  contributions  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  and  for  his  service  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons 
in  Southeast  Asia,  in  particular.  But 
most  of  all.  his  colleagues  and  con- 
stituents will  miss  a  true  friend  whose 
warmth  and  concern  for  others  was 
legendary  and  was  recognized  by  nu- 
merous well-deserved  tributes  and 
awards.  Surely  the  most  appropriate 
of  all  the  honors  that  were  bestowed 
on  him  was  that  by  our  Governor. 
"TDnnrsoH  Gumt.  Ohio's  Ambassa- 
dor of  Good  Will."* 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Ui. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  ^predate  this 
time  to  share  fond  memories  of  the 
late  Tenittsoh  Gutsr. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with 
Temht  on  that  panel.  During  his 
tenure.  I  had  the  highest  personal 
regard,  respect,  and  admiration  for  his 
professional  accomplishments.  Our 
Nation's  veterans  had  a  true  champion 
In  TDfNTsoN  Guter.  I  came  to  luiow 
him  as  a  legislator  with  an  inquiring 
mind  and  a  passionate  commitment  to 
what  was  right.  He  knew  his  district 
intimately  and  no  legislation  or  admin- 
istrative action  which  affected  that 
district  got  by  without  his  discerning 
scrutiny.  He  always  sought  to  do  his 
best  to  fulfill  his  own  demanding  con- 
cept of  the  type  of  legislator  and  the 
type  of  man  he  ought  to  be. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Tkkny  per- 
sonally, found  him  to  be  a  very  dedi- 
cated and  compassionate  man.  a  cham- 
pion of  causes  which  enhanced  the 
plight  of  the  less  fortunate  of  our  soci- 
ety. He  was  a  public  servant  of  the 
finest  caliber.  TEirifY  was  a  doer,  a 
willing  participant  in  the  heroic  causes 
of  mankind.  Many  times  I  witnessed 
the  way  he  moved  ahead  with  respon- 
sibilities that  might  well  have  been 
postponed  or  left  to  others.  His  service 
on  the  House  Task  Force  on  Missing 
Persons  in  Vietnam  evidenced  his 
sheer  determination  to  see  a  Job  well 
done. 

TDfinr  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
He  was  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
Churches  of  God  of  North  America, 
and  in  the  forties  he  became  a  pastor 
of  the  Celina  Church.  He  went  on  to 
become  other  things  as  well— a  busi- 
nessman, a  mayor,  a  State  senator, 
and  eventually  a  U.S.  Congressman. 

A  gifted  orator.  Tewwysok  Guykr 
made  10.000  speeches— in  all  50  States, 
and  in  24  foreign  nations.  He  gained 
national  recognition  for  his  moving 
and  inspirational  rhetorical  style.  To 
hear  Txnnysoh  Gutxr  deliver  a 
speech  entitled  "The  Miracle  Called 
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America."  was  an  extraordinary  expe- 
rience to  be  sure. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  American,  humanitarian, 
and  gifted  statesman,  who  wiU  remain 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  working  with  him. 

In  closing,  my  wife  Ginny  and  I 
would  like  to  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife.  Mae, 
and  his  two  daughters  Sharon  and  Ro- 
setta. During  this  period  of  bereave- 
ment they  will  remain  in  our  prayers.* 
•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  on  this  oc- 
casion to  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved 
colleague,  Tdtnyson  Guyer  who  rep- 
resented his  Ohio  district  since  1972 
and  passed  away  quietly  in  his  sleep 
on  Sunday.  April  12. 

TEmry  was  not  only  an  esteemed 
Member  of  this  august  body,  but  he 
was  an  ordained  minister  whose  every 
act  reflected  his  strong  sense  of  moral- 
ity as  well  as  the  rural,  conservative 
Midwest  district  he  represented. 

He  served  with  distinction  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Most  recently. 
he  was  chairman  of  the  special  House 
subcommittee  investigating  Americans 
still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  TEMinr 
and  I  served  together  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control  where  his  work  reflected  a 
deep  commitment  to  solving  our  esca- 
lating drug  abuse  problem. 

But  Tenity  would  not  want  us  to 
weep  at  his  passing.  A  one  time  pup- 
peteer, he  was  the  unabashed  king  of 
the  one-liners,  and  perh^^s  appeared 
on  the  lecture  circuit  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress,  having 
given  more  than  1.000  talks  before 
Rotary  Cli^.  conventions  and  at  com- 
mencement exercises  across  the  coim- 
try. 

Many  of  the  clerics  in  Congress  are 
somewhat  liberal,  but  Tekwy  was  dif- 
ferent. He  was  a  tough,  no-nonsense 
conservative,  who  nevertheless  had  a 
ready  smile,  a  quick  quip,  and  a  line 
for  most  every  topic. 

Some  of  his  most  famous  remarks 
showed  not  only  his  barbed  wit  but 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man  regard- 
less of  party  lines. 

When  President  Carter  was  having 
heartaches  over  the  Billy  Carter 
affair.  Tehwy  remarked,  "I  suppose 
the  President  is  saying  to  himself.  The 
next  time  I'm  bom  again.  I  want  to  be 
an  only  child." 

Of  his  beloved  helpmate  of  37  years, 
Mae  Guyer.  who  wrote  his  constitu- 
ents' newsletter  "Mae's  Wash  Line"  at 
their  own  expense  Tekny  once  joking- 
ly remarked.  "My  wife  oiight  to  be  on 
a  parole  board— she  never  lets  anyone 
finish  a  sentence." 

We  lawyers  in  the  House  will  never 
forget  his  statment  "I  have  nothing 
against  lawyers,  but  I  can't  understand 


how  a  guy  can  write  a  10.000-word  doc- 
ument and  call  it  a  brief." 

In  deference  to  TEmrET,  I  will  not 
make  this  eulogy  a  10.000  word  brief.  I 
could  not  do  Justice  to  our  beloved  col- 
league in  100,000  words. 

I  want  to  give  my  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  his  wife,  Mae,  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Sharon,  and  Rosetta  Kae  Bene- 
dict, and  his  granddaughter. 

TEHHTSOif  Guter,  colleague,  confi- 
dant, and  friend,  while  your  desk  may 
remain  unoccupied,  your  presence  will 
be  felt  in  this  Chamber  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States.*  

•  Mr.  SENSEINBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  sorrow  over  the  im- 
timely  death  of  Representative 
TEirNTSON  GxTTER.  Tewht  had  a  varied 
background,  serving  the  State  of  Ohio 
as  a  pastor  of  the  Celina  Church  of 
God,  mayor  of  Celina,  State  senator, 
and  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  He  was  inter- 
nationally known  in  the  field  of  public 
speaking  and  the  House  wUl  miss  both 
Tewht's  wit  and  Insight.  The  death  of 
Tehhtsoh  Guter  is  a  great  loss  to  his 
District,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the 
House  of  Represenstatives.  My  wife, 
Cheryl,  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  his  wife,  Mae,  and  his  two 
daughters,  whose  personal  loss  is  the 
greatest  of  all.* 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  personal  sad- 
ness and  loss  that  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Tehht 
Guter.  We  in  this  House  will  sorely 
miss  his  friendship  and  good  humor, 
his  unfailing  sense  of  dedication  and 
service  not  only  to  his  constituents 
and  the  people  of  Ohio,  but  to  the 
Nation  at  large. 

TENifT  Guter  and  I  shared  a  special 
bond  in  our  pastoral  background  and 
our  special  interest  in  public  speaking. 
I  know  of  TEifNT's  deep  faith  and  his 
ability  to  project  that  faith  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  It  was  a 
special  gift  that  he  had.  and  I  am  ever 
so  grateful  to  him  for  his  sharing  over 
the  years. 

His  public  speaking  ability  was  rec- 
ognized here  in  this  House  and  across 
the  country  by  the  numerous  groups 
which  had  the  privilege  to  hear  him 
over  the  years.  As  a  pubUc  speaker.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
during  the  years  we  served  together  in 
this  Body  to  have  Tekht's  good  coun- 
sel and  support  in  my  efforts.  He  was 
uniformly  generous  with  his  time  and 
gracious  with  his  praise  and  assist- 
ance. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  tribute  that 
we  can  note  with  respect  to  Tewht 
Guter  is  to  recall  his  commission  as 
an  "Ambassador  of  Good  Will"  for  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  Shriners.  and 
the  numerous  awards  recognizing  his 
service  to  his  f  ellowman  and  his  spirit 
of  friendship. 


I  know  that  the  memory  of  the  great 
good  that  he  shared  over  the  years, 
and  the  sense  of  friendship  that  he 
left  with  all  whose  lives  he  touched 
will  Join  with  his  great  faith  in  God  to 
give  strength  to  his  wife  and  family  in 
this  trying  time.  Carol  and  I  share  in 
their  loss,  and  that  of  the  Nation  and 
the  people  of  Ohio.* 

•  Mi.  SCHUL2E.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sadness 
that  I  participate  in  the  special  order 
of  the  distingiiished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Congressman  Del  Latta  for  our 
departed  colleague,  TEmnrsoN  Guter. 

I  remember  fondly  the  many  times 
that  TEHmr  would  have  a  cheerful 
word  during  the  difficult  decisions  this 
body  had  to  make  over  the  past  8 
years.  This  gentle  caring  human  being 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  not  only  his 
colleagues,  but  by  the  constituents  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  who  have  lost  an  able  legislator. 
As  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  God, 
Tenht  would  understand  the  difficul- 
ty that  we  laymen  have  in  expressing 
what  we  feel  toward  the  loss  of  a 
friend.  He  knows  that  much  of  what 
we  feel  will  go  unsaid,  but  not  unfelt. 
We  are  all  a  little  better  for  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  share  a  part  of 
our  lives  with  him. 

The  words  of  John  Banister  Tabb 
come  to  mind  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  a  life  after 
Out  of  the  dusk  a  shadow. 

Then  a  spark. 
Out  of  the  clouds  a  silence. 

Then  a  lark; 
Out  of  the  heart  a  rapture. 

Then  a  pain; 
Out  of  the  dead,  cold  ashes. 
Lifea«ain.« 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  in  honor  of  Tehhtsoh  Guter, 
one  of  the  finest  to  ever  serve  in  the 
n.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
to  sit  with  him  in  the  prayer  breakfast 
meetings. 

What  a  remarkable  man  he  was.  He 
was  so  quick  with  his  witticisms  that  it 
was  a  real  cliallenge  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  him. 

Tehhtsoh  Guter  was  a  good  man 
who  loved  his  country  and  who  loved 
his  fellow  man.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion, his  dear  wife,  Mae,  being  ever  at 
his  side.  Her  commitment  was  to  be 
seen  in  mntntjiining  close  touch  with 
their  mutual  friends  and  constitumts 
back  home  with  her  family-oriented 
"Wash-Line." 

All  of  us  have  come  to  love  the 
Guyers  and  we  are  truly  and  deeply 
sympathetic  over  Tbhhtsoh's  passing. 
But  he  left  his  mark.  His  example  af- 
fects eternity.  Who  can  know  where 
his  influence  will  stop.* 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  getting  to 
know    Mae    and    Tbmmt    Gutkr    as 
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friends  and  colleagues  in  recent  years 
because  of  our  mutual  assignment  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  want  to  extend  to  Mae,  and  to 
TKinrr'8  family,  my  sincere  condo- 
lences, and  my  best  wishes  for  the 
futiire. 

Txmrr  Oumt  was  as  fine  and  decent 
a  man  as  ever  sat  in  this  Hoiise.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  him  say  something 
unkind  about  anyone,  yet  I  also  knew 
him  to  be  a  shrewd  Judge  of  human 
character.  He  had  that  unique  ability 
to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  people,  all  the  while  telling  it  like 
it  is. 

Tknht  was  also  the  luckiest  of  men, 
for  he  had  as  best  friend  and  help- 
mate his  wife,  Mae  Ouyer.  In  this, 
TDnrr  shared  his  luck  with  his  con- 
stituents, and  with  us. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area,  Tenht 
was  deeply  concerned  over  two  issues, 
in  particular,  the  need  for  increased 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  nations  of  Asia  in  controlling 
illegal  narcotics  from  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle, and  the  humanitarian  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Communist  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  give  us  a  final  ac- 
counting on  our  boys  still  listed  as 
missing  in  action  or  prisoners  of  war 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Just  as  Tnnnr  was  a  leader  in  this 
worlL.  particularly  in  his  role  as  chair- 
man of  the  MIA/POW  taskforce,  so 
too  did  he  have  a  lot  of  help.  This  is 
important,  for  it  means  that  the  work 
TDfMT  so  nobly  advanced  will  contin- 
ue. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to 
Congressman  Tennyson  Gvtkr  than 
this— he  was  engaged  in  work  which 
served  his  family,  his  friends,  his  com- 
munity and  his  country.  He  is  missed, 
but  his  work  will  go  on. 

Thanks.  Tkhht.« 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Ohio 
and  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  Tkhntson  Outer  and  in  of- 
fering my  condolences  to  his  wife, 
Mae.  and  to  his  two  daughters.  Sharon 
and  Rosetta  Kae. 

Tbnnt  Outer  was  a  warm,  friendly, 
and  likable  man  whose  death  is 
mourned  by  the  many  he  helped  and 
served.  His  service  in  elective  office 
spanned  four  decades.  He  ci^nbly 
served  as  the  mayor  of  Celina,  Ohio, 
during  the  1940's.  for  12  years  as  a 
State  senator,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  expansive  Fourth  Ohio 
Congressional  District  since  1972.  His 
constituents  had  come  to  rely  upon 
him  as  a  man  who  was  attentive,  reli- 
able, and  totally  committed  to  giving 
them  personal  service.  A  down-to- 
earth  man  who  knew  many  of  the 
people  in  his  area  on  a  first  name 
baste,  he  loved  Ohio  and  Ohioans  with 
his  very  heart  and  soul,  and  this  deep 
love  was  reflected  in  his  every  action 
on   behalf   of   those   he   represented 


throughout  his  career  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

Tennt  Outer's  deep  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  was  also  reflected  in  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
served  in  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 
He  had  served  on  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  most  recently 
chaired  a  special  House  Task  Force  on 
Miming  Persons  in  Vietnam.  An  in- 
tensely patriotic  man.  Tennt  Outer 
was  devoted  to  the  American  service- 
man and  veteran  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  friend  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  without  fall. 

Tennt  Outer  was  well-known 
throughout  Ohio  and  indeed  the 
Nation  as  an  inspirational  and  patriot- 
ic speaker.  During  his  life,  he  had  de- 
livered about  10,000  speeches  In  all  50 
States  and  24  other  countries,  spread- 
ing American  goodwill  across  the 
Nation  and  the  world.  No  one  was  ever 
caught  napping  during  one  of  Tennt 
Outer's  rousing  and  quick-witted 
presentations. 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  have 
luiown  Tennt  Outer  and  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress with  him.  His  passing  is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  me,  to  this  body,  to  his 
constituency,  but  above  all  to  his 
family  and  friends  in  Ohio.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  fond  remem- 
brance that  I  rise  today  to  say  a  few 
words  of  tribute  to  Tenntson  Outer, 
a  fine  gentleman,  outstandint  orator, 
and  respected  colleague,  who  passed 
away  on  April  12,  at  the  far  too  early 
age  of  67.  His  sudden  passing  was  a 
severe  blow  to  this  body  and  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  all  of  us  present  today 
when  I  say  that  he  will  be  missed. 

I  have  served  in  Washington  for  a 
great  many  years  and  can  recall  few 
colleagues  who  were  as  gifted  as 
Tennt.  Among  his  many  gifts  which 
we  will  all  remember,  I  think  the  two  I 
will  remember  most  were  his  ability  to 
hold  an  audience  spellbound  with  his 
voice,  and  his  great  love  of  all  people, 
two  attributes  which  went  hand  in 
hand.  As  an  orator,  humorist,  and  in- 
spirational speaker,  few  could  touch 
him.  yet  his  words  touched  so  many. 
Every  speech  had  a  purpose  for  our 
dear  friend,  every  sentence  had  a  mes- 
sage. To  coin  a  phrase,  when  Tennt 
spoke,  everyone  listened. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  fond  of  all 
people.  But  that  was  only  part  of  the 
story.  He  cared  for  them  as  well, 
whether  they  were  in  his  district,  or  in 
a  prisoner  of  war  camp  somewhere  in 
Southeast  Asia.  He  fought  hard  for 
the  aged,  handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
and  underprivileged  of  our  Nation.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress  he  epitomized 
what  a  public  servant  should  be,  a 
man  who  always  believed  that  the 
needs  of  the  general  public  should 
never  play  second  fiddle  to  the  desires 
of  a  special  few. 


To  us.  he  was  a  colleague,  a  man  we 
enjoyed  working  with  on  the  floor  or 
in  committee.  But  to  a  special  few,  his 
staff,  he  was  much  more  than  Just  a 
Congressman,  he  was  the  father  of  a 
very  close  family,  a  family  which  loved 
him,  as  well  as  loved  by  him.  I  have 
been  told  he  never  was  too  busy  to 
help  out  in  a  crisis,  whether  It  per- 
tained to  office  or  personal  matters. 
The  lessons  they  learned  from  him, 
and  the  love  shared,  will  remain  in 
their  hearts  and  minds  forever. 

To  his  family  and  staff  I  extend  my 
sincere  condolence  on  their  loss,  a  loss 
shared  by  a  nation  which  appreciates 
all  that  he  tried  to  accomplish  for  it. 
In  this  time  of  sadness  they  surely 
must  be  sustained  by  the  memory  of 
his  lifetime  and  numerous  achieve- 
ments, as  well  as  by  the  respect  in 
which  his  memory  is  held  by  those 
fortimate  to  have  known  him.* 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Delbert  Latta, 
for  requesting  this  special  order  for 
another  Ohioan,  the  late  Tenntson 
Outer. 

Tennt  Outer  came  to  Congress  2 
years  before  I  entered  as  a  freshman 
in  January  1975.  His  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love  embraced  me  immediately. 
Certainly  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  God  whom  he  served  as  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Church  of  God  must 
have  respected  and  appreciated  him  as 
did  his  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Tennt's  experience— as  pastor, 
public  affairs  specialist,  and  public  of- 
ficial—served him  well  as  orator  and 
writer.  I  benefited  directly  from  his 
expertise.  On  several  occasions,  he 
gave  me  precious  illustrations,  statis- 
tics, and  anecdotes  which  he  had  used 
in  his  speeches,  recommending  that  I 
adapt  them  for  my  own  use.  Some  of 
these  notes— in  his  own  handwriting— 
I  stiU  have. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  in  every 
case,  his  examples  were  dedicated  to 
pointing  out  the  good  that  derives 
from  belief  and  integrity  in  Christian 
principles  and  the  greatness  that  tjrpi- 
fies  America.  Throughout  his  life, 
Tenntson  Outer  inspired  others  to 
demonstrate  and  nurture  that  good 
and  that  greatness. 

In  extending  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family,  I  underline  the  fact  that 
we  shall  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  tribute  to  our  late  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Tenntson  Outer, 
whose  death  has  saddened  our  Nation 
and  has  diminished  this  legislative 
body. 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
have  spoken  so  well  and  so  eloquently 
of  Mr.  Outer.  His  recent,  unfortunate 
passing  has  been  a  sorrow  to  us  all. 

I  served  for  a  brief  time  with  Tennt 
Outer  on  the  Select  Committee  for 
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Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  where 
his  commitment  to  service,  his  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  his  love  of  his  coim- 
try  were  constantly  evident.  I  convey 
my  personal  expression  of  sjrmpathy 
to  all  those  who  have  suffered  his 
loss— to  all  those  whose  lives  he  has 
touched. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  know  Tenntson 
Outer  for  any  length  of  time.  But  I 
served  with  Congressman  Outer  on 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  He 
was  my  colleague— and  I  was  truly 
privileged  to  luiow  him. 

Tennt  Outer  was  elected  to  this 
House  in  1972.  He  came  from  the  Otiio 
State  senate,  where  he  served  from 
1959  until  his  election  to  this  House. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  mayor  of  Celina, 
Ohio  from  1940  to  1944,  and  Public 
Relations  Director  of  the  Cooper  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  from  1950  until  1972, 
when  he  left  that  position  upon  his 
election  to  this  House. 

Tennt  Outer  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion and  principle.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
ligious belief;  he  proved  his  calling  as 
pastor  of  the  Celina  Church  of  God. 

I  rememlier  Tennt  Gxtter  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  alert, 
asldng  questions,  his  presence  always 
felt.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  veteran. 
He  believed  the  men  and  women  who 
served  our  country  in  battle  deserved 
well  of  this  Nation.  He  felt  their  sacri- 
fices should  not  be  forgotten. 

This  House— this  country— is  a  lesser 
place  without  Tennt  Outer.  We  have 
a  real  sense  of  loss,  the  loss  of  a  com- 
rade and  a  colleague  whom  we  cher- 
ished. It  was  a  sad  moment  for  us 
when  he  died. 

Given  Ttnnt  Outer's  beliefs,  I  do 
not  think  he  feels  our  parting  is  for  all 
time.  Surely,  there  is  a  good  and  mer- 
ciful God  who  will  bring  together 
friends  again.  This  life  is  but  a  prelude 
to  a  better  life.  We  shall  see  Tennt 
Outer  again. 

But,  our  sense  of  loss  is  great  at  this 
time.  We  are  deprived  of  his  presence 
and  company.  In  our  own,  poor  way. 
we  come  to  pay  tribute. 

One  of  the  best  known  things  about 
Congressman  Guter  was  his  love  of 
Shakespeare.  He  could  recite  effort- 
lessly—perfectly—whole lines  of 
Shakespeare,  whole  parts  of  the  plays. 
Therefore,  let  me  speak  of  Tennt 
Outer  in  the  words  of  the  playwright 
he  loved. 

Let  me  quote  the  lines  of  "Hamlet": 
He  was  a  man.  take  him  aU  in  all; 
I  shall  not  look  on  his  like  again. 

Let  me  close  with  the  passage  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  which.  I  think, 
sums  up  our  feelings  about  Tennt 
Outer: 

And,  when  he  stiall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 


And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  Sun.« 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  13,  that  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Representative  Tennt- 
son Outer  of  Ohio  passed  away.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  inspiration  and  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  honesty  and 
good  government.  He  served  his  con- 
stituents with  the  highest  quality  of 
standards  and  to  his  many  friends  in 
the  Congress  he  will  be  mi^ed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  Congressman  Outer  on  sevend 
occasions  and  travel  together  as  well.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  his  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  facing  this 
Nation  and  his  willingness  to  work  for 
what  he  regarded  as  proper  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

Congressman  Outer  was  of  great  as- 
sistance to  me  when  I  worked  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
to  stop  the  flow  of  heroin  to  Guam. 
He  was  also  a  very  effective  member  of 
the  special  subcommittee  that  investi- 
gated the  fate  of  Americans  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

His  loss  is  a  great  one  for  me  and  for 
his  colleagues.  I  deeply  regret  his  un- 
timely passing.  He  was  a  friend  and  a 
most  respected  Member  of  this  body.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  on  this  most  sad  occasion. 
Thank  you.« 

•  Mr.  PASHA Y AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  great  personal  pleasure  to  serve 
in  the  96th  Congress  with  a  Member 
of  the  stature  of  Tenntson  Guter;  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  Members 
of  the  Chamber. 

Tenntson  Outer  leaves  behind  a 
record  of  over  40  years  of  public  serv- 
ice at  the  local.  State,  and  National 
levels.  Tenntson  Guter's  contribu- 
tions to  his  community,  his  native 
State  of  Ohio,  and  this  Nation,  tran- 
scend his  distinguished  record  in 
public  office;  his  quiet  dedication  to 
his  church  and  his  concern  for  youth 
were  also  integral  concerns  of  this 
good  man. 

To  Tenntson  Outer's  family  I 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  and 
the  appreciation  of  a  gratefUl  Nation.^ 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  liir.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  for  talung  out  this  special  order 
so  that  we  can  memorialize  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  and  advocates  of  this 
Nation— the  late  Tenntson  Gitter.  As 
my  colleagues  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Tenntson  Outer  passed  on  April  12, 
1981.  at  the  age  of  67.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  the  Ohio  Democratic  del- 
egation by  saying  that  we  will  miss 
Tenntson  Outer  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  greatest 
tribute  to  Tenntson  Outer  is  the  ex- 
emplary way  he  lived  and  his  impecca- 
ble record  of  public  service.  Taking 
that  into  consideration,  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  Tennt- 


son Outer  leaves  us  a  profound  legacy 
of  Justice,  courage,  and  love  for  Amer- 
ica. This  should  serve  as  a  guiding 
force  as  we  conduct  the  important 
business  of  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tenntson  Outer 
transmitted  these  high  principles  and 
standards  to  everyone  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  during  his  every  waking 
moment.  With  them  in  the  forefront 
of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  Tenntson 
Outer  went  on  to  serve  his  constitu- 
ents and  this  Nation  to  the  very  best 
of  his  ability.  Because  of  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  made  an  indelible  mark  on 
this  tKxly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tenntson  Outer 
served  on  the  Veterans'  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  He  had  recently  chaired  a 
special  House  subcommittee  investi- 
gating the  problem  of  Americans  still 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Those  of  us  who  worked  with  him 
Icnow  of  his  great  oratorical  slulls  and 
monumental  contributions  to  the  woric 
of  the  House  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  21st 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  I  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Tenntson  Guter's  wife  and  family  as 
well  as  to  his  constituents.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Tenntson  Guter. 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Ohio. 

From  time  to  time,  our  Nation  is 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  men  and 
women  who  bear  the  mark  of  great- 
ness, who  help  us  see  a  better  vision  of 
what  we  can  become,  Tenntson 
Outer  was  such  a  man. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
serving  with  Tennt  on  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  He  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  this  committee 
and  his  contributions  will  be  sorely 
missed.  I  was  very  grateful  for  his 
counsel  and  advice. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  Nation  in  a  unique 
and  special  way.  Tennt's  contribution 
was  that  he  never  lost  faith  in  the 
American  system  and  the  great  oppor- 
tunities it  offered  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  participate  fully  in  making 
it  work.  He  was  willing  to  dedicate 
himself  to  mftiring  it  work,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  men  like  him  that  it  does. 

I  wish  to  express  my  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Mae  and  his  chil- 
dren. I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  years 
working  with  him  and  learning  from 
him  and  I  consider  it  a  privUege  to 
have  known  him.« 

•  Birs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  we 
meet  a  person  who  is  so  basically  good 
that  his  presence  lifts  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  near  him.  This  was  my 
impression   of   our   friend   Tenntson 
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Oum.  and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
me  personally. 

There  was  much  human  warmth  in 
the  man.  much  kindness,  and  a  great 
deal  of  humor.  He  acquired  fame  as  a 
humorist-philosopher.  He  was  an  or- 
dained clergyman  who  never  let  Wash- 
ington life  harden  him  or  reduce  him 
to  cynicism. 

Tnnrrsoii  Ouy«r  served  four  terms 
in  the  Ohio  SUte  Senate  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1972.  the 
same  year  that  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time.  As  a  member 
of  the  same  class,  we  became  good 
friends  as  we  learned  the  waj^  of  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

I  admired  the  work  he  did  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  and  I 
knew  I  could  depend  on  him  for  sage 
adrioe  on  the  subjects  that  came 
before  those  committees. 

We  have  lost  a  good  man.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  Duncan  and  I  Join  the  House 
In  extending  condolences  to  Mae  and 
his  family  and  to  his  many  friends.  He 
win  be  missed  by  all.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOBCERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
and  rise  to  express  my  profound 
sorrow  over  the  untimely  passing  of 
Tkhht  Otrrni.  If  there  was  ever  a 
Member  who  could  brighten  a  room 
with  his  charm  and  wit  it  was  Tkhwy 
OnrxB. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Txmrr  on  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Conunlttee  and  he  was  a  most  valued 
member.  He  was  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  our  veterans  and  was  always 
conscientious  in  fulfilling  his  duties 
and  responsibilites  as  a  committee 
m«nber.  I  could  always  count  on 
Tkhmt  being  present  and  taking  an 
active  Interest  in  our  committee's  de- 
liberations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  late  Txmrjr  Guyxr  for 
his  never  ending  concern  for  the  fate 
of  our  remaining  mtiwing  in  action 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia.  As 
chairman  of  the  special  task  force  on 
MIA's.  he  continued  to  press  our  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything  possible  to 
ototaln  as  full  an  accounting  as  possi- 
ble of  the  MLA's.  His  work  in  this  area 
is  a  tribute  to  his  dedicated  service  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mentioned  earlier 
TXHirr's  charm  and  wit.  As  we  all 
know  Txinnr  had  a  talent  for  storytell- 
ing^ that  was  probably  unsiu-passed  in 
the  Congress.  His  off-the-cuff  remarks 
on  patriotism  and  duty  to  country 
could  keep  audiences  spellbound  for 
hours  (m  end.  And  more  importantly 
you  always  felt  better  after  hearing 
Txmrr  speak.  He  lifted  your  spirits 
like  no  one  else  could  and  he  always 
renewed  your  faith  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours. 

Txmrr  was  also  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  He  was  extremely  close  to 
his  family  and  they  to  him.  He  be- 


lieved in  the  family  as  a  unit.  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  heart- 
felt symphony  to  Mae  and  Sharon  and 
Rosetta  for  their  great  personal  loss 
and  hope  their  grief  will  be  lessened 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  hus- 
band and  father  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  in  this 
House.* 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  the  late  TxmnrsoM  Guyxr.  a 
fine  patriot.  The  Congress  and  our 
Nation  will  sorely  miss  has  leadership. 
I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  knowing 
this  fine  gentleman  as  well  as  many  of 
my  colleagues,  but  after  many  conver- 
sations with  those  of  this  Congress 
who  did,  I  have  come  to  appreciate  his 
many  qualities  and  contributions.  I 
recall  well,  however,  his  friendliness 
and  kindness  when  he  came  up  to  me 
early  in  the  session  to  introduce  him- 
self and  welcome  me  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Guyxr  was  a  patriot  in  the  best 
sense  to  the  term.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  his  country. 
During  his  terms  in  office  he  served 
this  Nation  with  determination  and 
fervor.  He  was  regarded  by  those  who 
knew  him  with  the  highest  respect 
and  admiration.  Txkhyson  Guyxh  had 
a  great  love  for  this  Nation  and  its 
people  and  served  them  both  with 
honesty,  humility,  and  devotion. 

Our  Nation  is  saddened  by  his  pass- 
ing. We  will  miss  the  abilities  and  tal- 
ents of  this  outstanding  gentleman. 
Our  country  mourns  his  loss,  and  I 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family.* 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Chamber  lost  a  beloved  raconteur 
with  the  passing  a  month  ago  of  the 
Honorable  TniNYSON  Guyxr.  and  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio 
lost  a  many-talented,  respected  citizen 
and  Representative.  To  them,  and  es- 
pecially to  Txmnr's  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, I  extend  my  deep  sympathy. 
Their  and  our  lives  are  richer  for 
having  luiown  and  been  associated 
with  this  gregarious,  sharing  man  of 
the  cloth.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  all 
the  friends  of  Txmnyson  Guyxr  in 
mourning  his  passing.  Txhhy  was  a 
good  and  decent  man  and  an  honor- 
able public  servant.  He  cared  about 
people  and  worked  hard  in  these  Halls 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  beloved 
Ohio.  I  am  sad  that  he  is  gone.  I  was 
proud  to  be  his  friend.* 

*  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  suffered  a  triple  loss  on  April 
12  of  this  year  with  the  deaths  of 
three  great  men:  Joe  Louis.  James 
Haggerty  and  Representative  Txmnr- 

SOH  GUYXB. 

My  fellow  Ohloan  TxmrY  Guyxh  and 
I  were  at  different  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum.  But  while  I  did  not  always 
share  his  views.  I  shared  the  admira- 
tion of  my  colleagues  for  the  way  he 
listened  to  the  people  he  represented. 


He  enjoyed  talking  with  people  and 
did  it  superbly. 

TxNNY  Guyxr  was  once  a  circus 
clown.  He  was  a  professional  orator. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Celiiui  Church  of 
God  for  10  years.  He  served  the  people 
of  Ohio  in  political  office  for  22  years. 
In  each  of  these  professions.  Txmnr 
Guyxr  spent  time  talking  and  listen- 
ing to  people. 

He  made  more  than  10.000  patriotic 
speeches  in  every  State  and  24  coun- 
tries. His  favorite  speech  was  called 
The  Miracle  of  America. 

TxwNY  Guyxr  represented  his  dis- 
trict well.  He  brought  the  love  for 
America  and  values  of  the  Ohio  com- 
munities he  represented  to  his  audi- 
ences across  the  country  and  the 
world.* 

*  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  whom  I  held  in  such  high  person- 
al esteem.  Txnnyson  Guyxr. 

The  character  which  Txkny  project- 
ed in  his  8  years  of  service  carmot  be 
forgotten.  Txwnyson  Guyer  was  such 
a  blend  of  civility,  warmth,  humor, 
and  professional  politician  that  he  has 
effected  us  all  in  a  positive  manner. 

Not  only  has  his  personality  made 
an  Indelible  mark  upon  his  colleagues 
but  his  professional  flair  has  been  en- 
graved upon  the  laws  of  this  land. 
Indeed,  his  service  on  the  Veterans' 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
the  latter  of  which  we  served  on  to- 
gether, and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  should  be 
a  standard  to  which  we  all  strive. 

TxNNYSOH  GuYER's  coUcagucs  have 
not  been  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from 
his  presence  In  Congress,  for  he 
sought  first  to  serve  his  constituents 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Ohio.  Cer- 
tainly, his  effectiveness  was  confirmed 
by  his  overwhelming  election  victories. 
As  he  has  enhanced  the  lives  of  both 
his  colleagues  and  constituents,  so  too 
has  he  enhanced  the  character  of  our 
Nation.  Indeed,  Temkyson  Guyxr  will 
not  be  forgotten.* 

*  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness,  yet  also  with 
honor,  that  we  pause  to  mourn  the  un- 
timely passing  of  a  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Tehkyson 
Guyxr. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  I  had  the  distinct 
privilege  of  serving  with  "Txnwy."  A 
true  American  in  every  sense,  he 
worked  for  his  district,  his  State,  and 
most  Importantly,  his  country  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability.  His  knowledge 
of  Asian  affairs  made  him  a  dynamic 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  well.  Not  surprisingly,  he 
was  also  chosen  as  chairman  of  a 
select  House  subcommittee  Investigat- 
ing the  problem  of  American  service- 
men still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

TxmrysoN  Guyxr  achieved  distinc- 
tion   outside    the    Halls   of   Congress 
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even  before  being  elected  to  his  first  of 
five  successive  terms.  Author,  public 
speaker,  minister— Txmrr  made  hit 
mark  in  many  areas,  and  he  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Respected  and  loved,  he 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
who  have  known  him:  perhaps  that  is 
the  greatest  tribute  of  all. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  Join  in  re- 
membrance of  TxmrrsoH  Outxb  on 
this  day.  Let  each  of  us  strive  to  follow 
his  example,  to  have  the  courage  to 
adhere  to  our  ideals  and  dreams  and 
make  them  into  realities.* 

*  Mr.  WALKER.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow 
and  loss  at  the  passing  of  our  dear 
friend  Txmrrson  Guyxr.  As  a  friend  I 
will  long  remember  the  way  Txmrr 
gave  of  himself  whenever  called  upon 
to  do  so.  He  unselfishly  shared  with 
each  of  us  his  vast  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience without  ever  a  thoiight  of 
personal  gratification  or  gain.  As  a  col- 
league I  will  remember  Txmnr's  quick 
wit  and  sense  of  humor  which  many 
times  helped  to  guide  us  back  to  our 
true  purpose  when  our  objectives 
would,  on  occasion,  become  clouded  in 
our  rhetoric.  TxmfY  will  be  missed  by 
his  constituents,  his  colleagues  and  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Sue  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife  and  family.* 

*  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  colleague  and 
my  friend.  Txmrrsow  Gutxr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  arrived  In  this 
distinguished  body  In  January  of  1973, 
one  of  the  first  to  befriend  me  was 
Txmrrsoif  Guyxr.  Like  me,  he  was  a 
freshman  entering  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time.  Unlike  myself,  however, 
TxmfY  Guyer  had  a  long  career  of 
public  service  in  his  State.  In  Cellna, 
Ohio.  In  the  1940's  he  began  his  career 
as  president  of  the  council  and  then 
mayor.  In  the  1950's  he  was  actively 
involved  in  the  Ohio  Republican  Party 
as  a  State  central  committeeman,  and 
in  the  1960's  he  served  his  fellow 
Ohloans  in  the  State  senate.  To  a 
freshman  who  had  never  before  served 
in  a  legislative  body,  Txmrrson 
Guyer's  insightful  wisdom  was  wel- 
come indeed.  As  the  years  passed  he 
became  a  most  valued  and  treasured 
friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio  have  lost  a 
superb  Representative,  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  lost  a  distinguished 
colleague,  and  I  have  lost  a  friend.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed.* 

*  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing the  sense  of  loss  we  all  feel  with 
the  passing  of  our  compatriot.  Txmrr- 
soN  Guyxr.  His  death  has  left  a  void 
in  our  midst  which  cannot  be  easily 
filled. 

Txmnr  Guyxr  carried  about  him  a 
spirit  and  dedication  to  duty  to  his  dis- 


trict and  his  country.  He  worked  tire- 
lessly as  chairman  of  the  POW/MIA 
Ta^  Force  to  aid  those  families  who 
had  lost  loved  ones  in  the  Vietnam 
ctmfllct. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  synuM- 
thles  to  Mae  Guyer.  his  wife,  and  his 
daughters.  Rosle  and  Sharon.  Txmrr 
QuYXR  wlU  be  missed,  not  only  by  his 
funlly,  but  also  by  his  coUeagues  and 
by  those  Ohloans  he  represented  so 
weU  for  8  years.* 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  pasring  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  TxmrrsoN 
Guyxr.  His  loss  is  felt  already  in  this 
House  and  will  be  for  some  time. 

For  the  past  %¥i  years,  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  had 
the  privilege  to  be  represented  by 
Txmrr  Guyxr.  He  gave  them  almost  a 
decade  of  tireless  service  and  a  total 
commitment  to  their  well  being. 
Txmrr  Guyxr  truly  loved  his  great 
State  of  Ohio— he  served  in  the  State 
senate  and  was  a  total  part  of  his  com- 
munity, which  was  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

Much  in  the  way  of  tributes  have 
poured  in  for  Txmnr  Guyxr  but  per- 
haps it  was  President  Reagan  who  best 
captured  the  feelings  which  many  of 
us  have.  The  President  said,  "He  was  a 
keeper  of  principle  held  dear  not  only 
by  the  people  of  Ohio  but  by  all 
Americans." 

When  I  think  of  my  associations 
with  Txmrr.  I  have  nothing  but  pleas- 
ant thoughts.  Txmrr  was  a  man  of 
contagious  charm  and  seemingly  limit- 
less wit.  He  was  one  of  this  House's 
greatest  orators.  He  spoke  with  simple 
eloquence  of  things  basic  to  each  of 
us — love  of  family  values,  kindness. 

While  in  the  House,  he  was  an  ac- 
complished legislator  but  will  best  be 
remembered  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  POW/MIA 
Task  Force  as  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  EUs  leadership 
and  determination  brought  great  hope 
to  the  families  and  loved  ones  of  these 
brave  Americans. 

I  wish  to  convey  my  slncerest  condo- 
lences to  Txmnr's  devoted  wife  of  some 
37  years.  Mae,  as  weU  as  to  his  daugh- 
ters Rosle  and  Sharon.  We  share  their 
loss  in  our  own  way  but  assure  them 
that  Txmnr's  legacy  in  this  House  will 
endure  for  generations. 

Because  Txmnr  Guyxr  was  such  a 
man  of  humor,  it  seems  appropriate 
that  I  retell  a  story  he  once  told  me 
one  day. 

"It  seems  that  a  Bishop  and  a  Con- 
gressman died  on  the  same  day  and 
both  arrived  at  Heaven's  Gate.  St. 
Peter  met  them  warmly  and  proceeded 
to  escort  the  Bishop  to  a  very  small 
and  dark  cubicle.  He  then  returned  to 
the  waiting  Congressman  and  escorted 
him  to  a  luxurious  suite  with  flowers 
and  all  the  amenities  one  could  think 
of. 

"A  short  time  later,  the  Bishop  con- 
fronted St.  Peter  and  asked.  'Why  has 


someone  who  has  devoted  his  entire 
life  in  service  to  the  Lord  been  relegat- 
ed to  these  squalid  conditions  in 
Heaven  while  the  Congressman  gets 
such  wonderful  accommodations?' 

"St.  Peter  re^Mmded.  'Bishops  have 
been  coming  to  Heaven  since  the  be- 
ginning but  he  is  the  first  Congress- 
man we  have  ever  had.' " 

That  Congressman  must  be  Txmrr 
Guyxr.* 

*  YAr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  our  tribute  to  our  late 
friend,  TxmrrsoH  Guyer.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  who  lived  a  full  life 
inside  and  outside  of  his  political 
career. 

Txmrr  started  his  career  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  7,  1972,  when  the 
wise  people  of  Ohio's  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  elected  him  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  House.  It  was  evident  to  ev- 
eryone how  well  liked  Txmnr  was  as  he 
was  reelected  four  times  by  his  con- 
stituents, adding  up  to  9  useful  years 
in  office. 

Yet,  Txmnr's  career  started  long 
before  he  came  to  Washington.  He  was 
elected  to  four  terms  in  the  Ohio 
Senate,  elected  mayor  of  Cellna.  was 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Churches 
of  God  of  North  America,  and  partici- 
pated in  elected  positions  at  both  com- 
munity and  State  levels.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  the  former  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  and  was  head  of  the 
task  force  on  MIA/POWs  in  South- 
east Asia.  Txmrr  used  his  strong  con- 
victions, his  intelligence,  and  his 
knowledge  to  try  to  make  the  world  a 
better  and  safer  place. 

Aside  from  his  many  achievanmts 
in  office,  Txmrr  will  also  be  fondly  re- 
membered for  his  enthusiasm,  opti- 
mism, and  his  eloquence.  He  was  a 
man  who  always  had  a  quip  or  lively 
witticism  for  any  occasion.  He  made 
10.000  speeches  in  all  50  States,  in  24 
foreign  countries,  and  earned  an  inter- 
national reputation  as  an  orator  as 
well  as  a  philosopher.  Radiating  per- 
sonal warmth  and  ^Irlt,  Txmrr  inevi- 
tably developed  a  close  camaraderie 
with  everyone  in  contact  with  him.  EUs 
constituents  came  to  know  him  as  a  re- 
liable and  attentive  public  servant. 

Txmrr  was  endeared  by  many,  and 
we  in  the  House,  along  with  the  multi- 
tude of  people  touched  by  Txmrr  wUl 
miss  "Ohio's  Ambassador  of  Good 
WllL"  I  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
wife  Mae.  and  to  his  two  daughters. 
Sharon  and  Rosetta  Kae.  whose  loss  is 
greatest  of  alL* 

*  Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  Joined  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  in  a 
special  order  recently  to  record  their 
feelings  and  memories  of  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Txmrrsoir  Guyxr. 
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Although  TsmmoH  Oirmt  was  a 
fellow  OhkMtn.  I  knew  him  more  by 
reputation  than  by  personal  assod- 
attan. 

But  the  name  Tsmrrsoir  Oxnm  was 
well  known  in  Ohio  for  decades  of 
public  servloe.  and.  as  I  have  found. 
mXi  known  In  Washlncton  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  also.  His  40  years 
of  public  aenrice,  beginning  with  the 
positions  of  city  council  president  and 
mayor  of  Celina.  his  distinguished 
w(»k  for  more  than  20  years  in  the 
Ohio  Senate,  and  then,  for  9  years,  his 
acttvlttas  in  this  House,  all  testified  to 
his  dedication  and  civlc-mindedness. 

TBonrsoM  GcnrxR's  abilities  as  a 
commonsense  orator  and  humorist,  his 
ethical  concerns  as  an  ordained  minis- 
ter in  the  Churches  of  Ood  of  North 
America,  and  his  conscientious  service 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees,  as  well  as  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  strengthened  his  legacy. 
For  the  people  of  northwestern  Ohio, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation— and  for 
each  of  us  here— Tkhhtson  Guykr's 
memory  will  stand  as  an  example  and 
a  challenge.  Thank  you.« 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
aU  the  Members  who  participated  in 
this  tribute  today  to  our  late  friend. 
TsmrrsoH  Onmt. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  TEinnrsoN  Gutxr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 


D  1845 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NONIM- 
MIGRANT ALIEN  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT  OP  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  de 
Ldoo)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  tm  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  HJl.  3517  entiUed  "The 
Nonimmigrant  Allen  Adjustment  Act 
of  1981."  The  problems  addressed  in 
this  legislation  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  long  series  of  studies,  hearings, 
administrative  rulings,  statutes,  and 
Judicial  determinations.  By  all  these 
means,  the  Federal  Government  has 
tried  over  decades  to  resolve  frustrat- 
ing, questions  of  immigration  policy 
vedfically  affecting  the  U.S.  Virgin 


HJL  3517  is  concerned  primarily 
with  several  thousandu  of  aliens  living 
legally  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
Statea.    In   the   U.S.    Virgin    Islands. 


nearly  all  of  them  having  come  origi- 
nally from  the  British.  French,  and 
Dutch  Islands  of  the  CarlbbeaiL  These 
people  have  lived  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  as  many  as  20  years  without  ever 
attaining  the  security  of  permanent 
residoit  status.  After  all  these  years  as 
contributing  participants  in  the  life 
and  development  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, they  remain  in  a  legal  limbo 
that  could,  for  reasons  totally  beyond 
their  control  cause  their  rights  of 
domicile  to  be  restricted  or  abrogated 
as  easily  as  if  they  had  Just  been  re- 
cruited for  a  short-term  Job  as  migrant 
farm  laborers  harvesting  a  fast-ripen- 
ing crop.  This  is  not  a  problem  that 
will  attract  national  headlines  nor  will 
it  inspire  noisy  demonstrations  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol.  No  member  will 
be  besieged  by  constituents  crying  out 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  status  of 
these  nonimmigrant  aliens.  We  should 
be  aware,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a 
very  real  and  fundamental  importance 
in  this  legislation  as  to  how  our  coun- 
try is  perceived  in  the  world,  especially 
so  in  the  island  nations  that  lie  on  our 
southern  sea  frontier.  We  have  at 
hand  the  opportiuiity  to  demonstrate 
our  regard  for  the  human  rights  of 
those  who,  adhering  to  our  rules  and 
our  laws  and,  at  times,  in  response  to 
our  open  invitation,  have  come  to  live 
and  work  among  us  and  who  now 
choose  to  make  this  their  permanent 
home.  We  also  have  the  opportiuiity 
to  take  active  cognizance  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  interrelationships  be- 
tween the  UJS.  territories  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  other  peoples  of  this 
critical  region. 

H.R.  3517  expresses  its  objectives  in 
the  required  language  of  inunlgration 
law.  referring  to  such  necessary  verbal 
abstractions  as  "the  nonimmigrant 
alien  worker  under  section 
lOKaMlSXHKID"  and  a  "fourth  or 
fifth  preference  petition."  Permit  me, 
instead,  to  tell  you  briefly  in  plain 
words  what  this  bill  is  about. 

Before  the  United  States  bought 
what  are  now  the  UJS.  Virgin  Islands 
from  Denmark  in  1917.  there  had  ex- 
isted for  centuries  a  mostly  unrestrict- 
ed flow  of  residents  between  the  is- 
lands under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  var- 
ious European  colonial  powers.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  people  of 
the  former  Danish  West  Indies  and 
the  nearby  British  Virgin  Islands. 
There  was  hardly  a  UJS.  Virgin  Island- 
er without  close  family  relations  on 
other  islands  of  the  eastern  Carib- 
bean. 

The  U.S.  Government  at  first  paid 
little  attention  to  these  comings  and 
goings  between  the  Island  groups. 
With  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
military  construction  in  the  U.S.  Is- 
lands to  help  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  suddenly  required  the  active 
recruitment  of  many  workers  from  the 
other  Jiuisdictions,  especially  after  the 
enlistment  into  the  U.S.  Army  of  hun- 


dreds of  U.S.  Virgin  Islanders  for  serv- 
ice overseas.  Some  of  the  new  workers 
were  brought  in  under  one  or  another 
legal  device  improvised  by  the  U.S.  au- 
thorities. Others  came  without  formal 
legal  sanction  and  were  employed— 
until  they  were  no  longer  needed  for 
the  war  effort,  at  which  time  many 
were  rounded  up  and  deported. 

A  similar  situation  emerged  again  in 
the  years  between  1950  and  1970, 
when  migration  to  the  U.S.  islands  was 
encouraged,  this  time  not  for  defense 
projects  but  for  the  rapidly  expanding 
tourist  industry  financed  by  mainland 
investors  and  for  other  related  eco- 
nomic developments.  The  principal 
legal  vehicle  for  this  Influx  was  a  liber- 
al administrative  interpretation  in 
1956  of  the  terms  "temporary  services 
and  labor"  in  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1952.  Further  compli- 
cations arose  with  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  Amendments  of 
1965.  These  latter  amendments  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  influx  of 
foreign  temporary  workers  and  some- 
what paradoxically,  at  the  same  time 
preventing  most  of  those  workers  from 
attaining  permanent  resident  status, 
even  20  or  more  years  later. 

And  that  is  where  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

Admittedly,  what  I  have  offered  is 
an  oversimplification.  For  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  subject  I  have  tried  to 
condense,  I  refer  you  to  a  1975  study 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship,  and  International  Law  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

The  subcommittee's  opening  words 
are  still  valid: 

The  Virsin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes  \a 
experiencing  the  most  complex  immigration 
problems  facing  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  problems  are  [>eculiar  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  have  stemmed  from  a  U.S.  immi- 
gration policy  that  has  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  are  unique  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  histo- 
ry, geography,  economy  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

What  the  subcommittee  said  then 
continues  to  be  true  today. 

In  the  years  since  the  1975  study, 
there  has  been  a  lively  dialog  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  about  how  these  com- 
plexities could  be  untangled  while  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  citizens  in 
the  islands,  the  alien  workers,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

H.R.  3517  was  submitted  in  draft 
form  to  the  Legislatiur  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  Governor  Juan  Luis  as  a 
Joint  proposal  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. In  his  letter  to  the  legislature 
dated  BCarch  20,  1981,  the  Governor 
stated: 

It  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind  in  contem- 
plating the  provisions  of  the  Joint  proposal 
that  it  is  designed  to  provide  a  humane  solu- 
tion to  the  plight  of  several  thousand  non- 
immigrant workers  and  their  families  who 
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have  resided  in  the  Virgin  i«i»'m««  for  as 
many  as  twenty  years  as  victims  of  the  re- 
strictive quota  system  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  which  has  prevented 
their  attaining  permanent  residence  status. 
The  Joint  proposal  is,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
signed to  provide  as  many  safeguards  as  pos- 
sible against  not  only  immediate  advene 
population  impacts  of  status  adjustment  on 
the  delicate  infrastructure  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, but  against  secondary  adverse  popula- 
tion impacts  when  permanent  residents 
earn  the  right  to  apply  for  United  States 
citizenship. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  has 
responded  by  formally  endorsing  H Jl. 
3517  in  an  unanimous  vote  of  9  to  0.  on 
April  29,  1981.  This  action  foUowed  a 
series  of  public  hearings  at  which  the 
witnesses  on  All  three  principal  islands 
of  the  territory  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported this  bUl.  H.R.  3517  has  also 
been  formally  endorsed  by  the  alien 
interest  movement,  the  leading  organi- 
zation of  noncitizens  living  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  alien  emphasis  program. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  H.R.  3517: 

First.  Most  H-2  (temporary)  work- 
ers, their  H-4  spouses  and  their  minor 
children  who  have  lived  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  at  least  since  Jime  1975  could 
apply  for  permanent  resident  status 
during  a  limited  1-year  period  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  legislatioiL 

Second.  Those  granted  permanent 
resident  status  under  the  program 
could  petition  for  the  admission  of 
their  spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters.  To  protect  against  any  un- 
foreseen flood  of  such  admissions,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  limit  the 
number  of  such  second  preference  ad- 
missions in  any  fiscal  year. 

Third.  A  second  wave  of  relatives  of 
those  admitted  under  the  program, 
married  sons  and  daughters  and 
brothers  and  sisters  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  immigrate  to  the  islands 
imder  fourth  and  fifth  preference 
status. 

Fourth.  The  present  H-2  temporary 
worker  program  would  be  terminated. 

Fifth.  An  interagency  task  force  on 
Virgin  Islands  immigration  would  be 
established.  Its  members  would  in- 
clude the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  chief  judge  of  the  territorial 
court,  the  president  of  the  legislature, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  task  force 
would  assess  the  needs  created  in  the 
islands  by  this  program  in  the  areas  of 
health,  education,  housing  and  other 
social  services  in  order  to  determine 
what  Federal  assistance  might  be 
needed  to  cope  with  these  inu>acts. 

I  feel  very  deeply,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
H.R.  3517  represents  the  wi^es  of  a 


majority  of  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
Viivln  Islands.  I  believe  sincerely, 
after  much  review  and  consultation 
that  this  bill  takes  into  accoiint  and 
affords  the  necessary  protections  for 
the  interests  of  the  present  residents 
of  the  UJS.  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
privilege  of  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  What 
we  have  proposed  is  right,  it  is 
humane,  and  it  is  honorable.  This  pro- 
gram is  rational,  it  is  cautious,  and  it  is 
sound.  I  ask  all  Members  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  legislation. 


TENNYSON  GUYER 

iMi.  IS  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaiiu.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
very  respectfully  wish  to  Join  my 
friends  and  colleagues  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  ssrmpathy  and  sense  of 
loss  for  our  departed  colleague  TEinrr- 
SON  GuYER.  I  cannot  add  to  what  has 
been  said  about  this  great  American, 
this  compassionate  individual,  this 
dedicated  public  servant,  this  devoted 
family  man.  and  loyal  friend  to  so 
many  of  us. 

I  only  wish  to  attest  to  all  we  have 
heard  here  today  and  remember  my 
pleasant  association  with  him  and  his 
dear  wife  during  the  years  we  served 
together. 

I  add  my  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  his  family,  friends,  and  his  constitu- 
ents. 


THE  SYNTHETIC  FUEI£  PILOT 
PLANT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  clarify  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation's  responsibilities  and  op- 
tions in  the  important  area  of  syhf  uels 
demonstration  plants.  President  Rea- 
gan's decision  to  move  all  demonstra- 
tion plants  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corporation  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions concerning  their  future.  Included 
In  these  are  whether  the  Corporation 
can  even  legally  be  given  this  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Energy  Security  Act; 
and,  if  it  can.  whether  the  Corpora- 
tion's giildelines,  which  give  last  prior- 
ity to  demonstration  plants,  will  inad- 
vertently signal  the  death  of  future 
technological  innovations  and  lock  the 
United  States  into  our  present  level  of 
technology. 

My  bill,  the  Synthetic  Fuels  PUot 
Plant  Act  of  1981,  does  not  force  the 
Sjmthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide loan  guarantees  nor  direct  fund- 


ing for  demonstration  plants.  It 
merely  clarifies  the  Corporation's  role 
in  promoting  synthetic  fuels  develop- 
ment from  a  standpoint  of  demonstntr 
tlon-  and  commercial-scale  plants. 
Both  types  are  put  on  an  equal  basis, 
with  the  final  choice  resting,  as  it  wen 
should,  with  the  directors  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 

It  is  essential  that  we  give  the  Cor- 
poration this  flexibility  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  numerous  unre- 
solved technical  problems  connected 
with  the  production  of  sjmfuels,  par- 
ticularly those  from  oQ  shale  and  coaL 
It  would  be  better  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems using  relatively  inexpensive  dem- 
onstration-scale i47paratus.  Instead, 
the  Energy  Seciuity  Act  mandates 
rushing  Into  large-scale  commercial 
production  of  synthetic  fuels.  At  the 
commercial  scale,  technical  problems 
are  difficult  to  resolve  and  the  neces- 
sary plant  changes  can  be  made  only 
at  enormous  expense. 

Furthermore,  no  one  Is  sure  that  the 
current  technologies  for  synf uels  pro- 
duction are  the  best  that  can  be  found. 
Research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration of  alternative  methods  at  the 
relatively  inexpensive  demonstration 
scale  could:  One.  reduce  long-term  net 
costs  by  being  less  capital  intensive 
and  more  cost  efficient  than  ciurently 
available  technologies;  two.  more  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  energy  potential 
of  domestic  coal  and  other  resources; 
and.  three,  provide  less  adverse  envi- 
roiunental  impacts  than  currently 
available  technologies. 

This  biU  does  not  mandate  demon- 
stration plant  development,  nor  does  it 
effect  the  ciirrent  fimding  mecha- 
nisms. It  will  simply  allow  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  the  flexibil- 
ity to  respond  in  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  to  the  development  of  this 
country's  important  synfuels  f uture.« 


GOVERNMENT  LIABILITIES 
TRIPLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Ck>LUXs)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Ml.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^>eak- 
er.  Congress  does  not  yet  feel  the  full 
impact  of  America's  need  in  our  econo- 
my to  reduce  Government  ^lending. 
In  last  week's  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  studied  their  analyt- 
ical and  most  stimulating  analysis  on 
Government  liabilities. 

U.S.  News  listed  a  chart  showing 
that  the  Government  liabilities  have 
tripled  during  the  past  10  years.  The 
liabilities  for  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1980  total  $6,492.5  billion. 

Last  year  we  saw  Inflation  running 
14  percent  as  the  national  debt  went 
up  $80  ballon.  But  the  national  debt 
only  partially  reflects  the  tremoidous 
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llabUlty  oblisaUons  of  the  VS.  Oov- 
emmcnt. 

U^.  News  &  World  Report  assem- 
bled data  that  was  available  from  the 
U^  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
They  include  the  financial  totals  from 
June  SO.  1970.  throuch  September  30. 
1980. 

Here  is  the  summary  as  presented  so 
vividly  by  U^.  News: 

V.S.  Oovemment  liabUitiet  and  other 

fJMmnciml  commitmenU 

Direct  financial  UabUlUcK  BiUioiu 

Federal  deU 1914.3 

Aooounta  payable^ 103.7 

Accrued  interest  on  Federal  debt  8.7 

Checks  outstandlnc 7.4 

Oepoait-rund  UabUitles 5.1 

Other  direct  UablUUes 0^ 

Total 1. 039.4 

Contractual  UabillUes: 

Undelivered  orders 

LonK-tenn  contracts. 

Total 


452.4 
30.9 


472.» 


Private-loan  guarantees: 
Federal  Housing  Administration 

nkortgages 

Veterans   Administration   mort- 


Rural    Electrification    Adminis- 
tration loans 

Rural-housing-insurance  fund 

Agilcultural-credit-tnsurance 
fund 

Low-rent  puldlc  bousing 

Student-loan-insurance  fund 

Foreign  military  sales 

Small    Business   Administration 


Rural-development- insurance 

fund 

Federal  sbip-financinc  fund 

Export- Import  Bank  loans 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

loans 

Medical     and     health-facilities 

loans 

Federal  buildings  fund 

Washington.        D.C.,        subway 

system 

Other  guarantees 

Total 

Insurance  commitments: 

Bank-deposit  insurance 

Savings  and  loan  deposit  insur- 


135.7 

48.6 

23.1 
19.1 

18.2 
16.3 
11.7 
10.1 

9.1 

8.2 
7.4 
6.2 

1.4 

1.4 
1.2 

1.0 

4.9 

323.6 


Riot  insurance 

Aviation  war-risk  insurance 

Noclear-Uability  insurance 

Flood  insurance 

Credit-union  insurance 

Veterans'  life  insurance 

Maritime  war-risk  insurance 

Export-Import  Bank  Insurance ... 
Overseas-private- investment    in- 
surance  

Federal  crop  insurance 

Other  insurance  onnmitments .... 

Total 

Actuarial  deficits  of  retirement 
snd  compensation  programs: 

Social  Security  trust  funds 

Military  retirement 

Federal  hospital-insurance  trust 
fund 

Civil-service  retirement 

Veterans'  pensions  and  compen- 
sation  

Railroad  retirement 


925.0 

487.3 

320.0 

185.0 

89.5 

88.5 

52.3 

32.5 

21.7 

5.6 

5.4 

$2.7 

1.9 


2.217.4 


1.464.0 
364.8 

299.0 
166.4 

65.3 
14.6 


Federal  empiojres'  compensation.  10.0 

Cost  Guard  retirement 5.2 

Foreign  Service  retirement 2.5 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  2.0 

Other  aiuiulty  programs 0.2 


Total „ 2,394.0 


Other  contingent  liabilities: 

UnsetUed  claims 

International  commitments . 
Other  commitments 


16.9 
1X5 
15.7 


Total.. 


45.1 


Grand  total  (1980) 6.493.5 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  more 
government  than  It  needs,  more  regu- 
lations than  the  people  want,  and 
more  taxes  than  we  can  afford  to 
pay.* 


THE  GENERAL  DRAZA 
MIHAILOVICH  MEMORIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  today,  with  the  sup- 
port of  64  cosponsors,  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  General  Draza  Mihailo- 
vich  Memorial  in  Washington.  D.C. 

During  World  War  II,  more  than  500 
American  airmen  who  were  shot  down 
over  Yugoslavia  were  rescued  and  re- 
turned to  active  duty  by  the  national- 
ist resistance  forces  of  Gen.  Draza  Mi- 
hailovich.  General  Mihallovlch  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  in  the 
Degree  of  Supreme  Commander  by 
President  Truman  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  General  Eisenhower  for 
these  and  other  services  to  the  Allied 
cause. 

The  National  Committee  of  Ameri- 
can Airmen  Rescued  by  General  Mi- 
hallovlch has  petitioned  Congress  for 
permission  to  erect  a  simple  memorial 
with  publicly  subscribed  funds  as  an 
enduring  expression  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  saved  their  lives.  The 
airmen's  desire  to  repay  this  debt  of 
honor  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  by  the  American  Legion  Conven- 
tion in  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  previous  Congresses, 
this  legislation  has  passed  the  Senate, 
and  it  has  been  introduced  again  in 
this  Congress  by  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Strom  THURifom),  Republican  of 
South  Carolina.  I  will  be  working  for 
House  approval  by  this  Congress  and 
welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 


WIRES  HAIG  TO  ENFORCE  LAW, 
PREVENT  ISRAELI  ATTACKS 
AGAINST  SYRIAN  MISSILES  IN 
LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  FiWdlet)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspaper  contains  the  startling  dec- 
laration from  Prime  BCinlster  Begin 
that  he  ordered  Israel's  Air  Force  to 
knock  out  the  SA-(t  missiles  the  day 
after  they  were  deployed  by  Syria  in 
Lebanon.  This  threatened  air  strike, 
presumably  using  U.S.-supplied  F-I5's, 
shows  Begin's  disregard  for  U.S.  law 
and  agreements  with  Israel  which 
limit  use  of  UJ3.-supplled  weapons 
except  for  "legitimate  self-defense 
purposes."  The  SA-6  missiles  are 
purely  ground-to-air  defensive  mis- 
siles. They  are  stationed  in  central 
Lebanon.  There  is  no  way  that  they 
threaten  the  State  of  Israel.  Their 
only  threat  is  against  Israeli  planes 
flying  over  central  Lebanon.  And  they 
were  deployed  in  central  Lebanon  only 
after  Israel  shot  down  two  Syrian  hell- 
copters  operating  in  that  part  of  Leba- 
non. In  my  view,  this,  too,  was  an  il- 
legal use  of  U.S.-supplied  weapons, 
since  one  of  the  planes  was  an  F-15. 

Fortunately,  the  weather  conspired 
against  Mr.  Begin  and  forced  him  to 
cancel  the  air  strikes  against  the 
Syrian  missiles.  The  following  day  he 
received  a  request  from  Secretary 
Haig  that  no  action  be  taken  until  Am- 
bassador Habib  had  sufficient  time  to 
resolve  the  Impasse  through  diplomat- 
ic means.  Hopefully  Habib  will  suc- 
ceed. But  it  is  distressing  Indeed  that 
Just  before  he  met  with  Habib  yester- 
day. Begin  stated  that  imless  our  Am- 
bassador was  successful  in  persuading 
the  Syrians  to  withdraw  the  missiles, 
Israel  would  knock  them  out. 

To  be  sure,  Syria  should  withdraw 
the  missiles.  But  whatever  the  out- 
come, our  Oovemment  should  make  it 
clear  to  Israel  that  it  cannot  use  U.S.- 
supplied  weapons  to  attack  the  missile 
sites.  To  do  so  would  not  constitute  le- 
gitimate self-defense  and  would  violate 
our  laws  and  our  agreement  with 
Israel.  Elqually  important,  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  escalation  in  the  hostil- 
ities that  have  plagued  Lebanon  for 
the  past  several  months.  It  would  be 
the  kind  of  escalation  that  might  very 
well  bring  in  Soviet  forces  and  broaden 
the  conflict  to  a  full-scale  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  one  that  neither  Israel, 
the  United  States,  nor  any  other  coun- 
try can  afford.  The  United  States 
should  use  all  of  its  diplomatic  and 
other  persuasive  abilities  to  secure 
Syrian  and  Soviet  cooperation  in  re- 
ducing the  level  of  tension  and  hostil- 
ities in  Lebanon.  Both  these  countries 
bear  a  major  responsibility  for  the 
outcome. 

To  help  avert  such  a  dangerous  esca- 
lation. I  have  today  wired  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  asking  him  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  the  legality  of  using 
our  F-15's  or  any  other  U.S.-supplied 
weapons  or  equipment.  I  have  asked 
that  the  determination  be  made  before 
Begin  has  a  chance  to  act.  Hopefully, 
this  will  help  our  own  State  Depart- 
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ment  in  its  attempt  to  cool  down  the 
dangerous  situation.* 


J 


THERE  IS  NO  JUSTIFICATION 
FOR  TERRORISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solabz)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
*  lb.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  rightfully 
focused  a  great  deal  of  attention  on 
the  problem  of  international  terror- 
ism. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  one  little-publicized  facet  of 
this  global  terrorism  plaque:  the  vi- 
cious assassination  campaign  against 
Turkish  diplomats  and  their  family 
members  being  waged  by  various  Ar- 
menian terrorist  groups. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  express  both 
my  grief  and  my  outrage  over  this 
murderous  wave  of  violence  against 
Turkish  diplomats,  which  has  included 
assassinations  in  Paris.  Vienna.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Beirut,  as  well  as  at- 
tempts in  Rome  and  other  cities.  In 
the  past  5  years.  17  Turkish  diplomats 
have  been  slain,  and  several  others  in- 
jured, in  what  appears  to  be  a  concert- 
ed effort  to  terrorize  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. The  most  recent  attack  oc- 
curred only  last  month  in  Copenha- 
gen, where  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
was  injured. 

No  matter  how  great  or  strongly  felt 
the  grievances  of  the  Armenians 
toward  the  Turks,  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  events  which  took  place  in 
Turkey  during  World  War  I,  there  is 
simply  no  Justification  for  the  killing 
of  innocent  victims  today.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  victims 
who  are  in  no  way  associated  with  the 
events  that  furnish  the  ostensible  Jus- 
tification for  these  dastardly  deeds. 
Certainly  the  Armenian  community  as 
a  whole  does  not  support  these  terror- 
ist acts.  In  fact.  Archbishop  Colakyan. 
a  leader  of  the  Armenian  Catholic 
community  in  Turkey,  issued  a  state- 
ment recently  condemning  "these 
senseless  and  cruel  crimes  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  tenets  of  our  re- 
ligion and  humanity,  directed  against 
innocent  people  and  which  serve  no 
purpose."  The  Archbishop  called  upon 
his  Armenian  kinsmen  in  various 
countries  to  avoid  participating  in  the 
"shameful"  terrorist  campaign  against 
Turkish  diplomats. 

I  believe  that  terrorism  directed 
against  the  diplomats  of  any  cotmtry 
is  a  threat  to  the  diplomats  of  every 
country,  and  must  be  censured  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms.  The  inviola- 
bility of  diplomatic  personnel  is  funda- 
mental to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional order.  Surely  the  United  States, 
whose  memory  of  the  seizure  of  the  52 
U.S.  hostages  in  Iran,  including  a 
number  of  diplomats,   is  still   fresh. 


should  take  the  lead  in  expressing  its 
condemnation  of  the  perpetrators  of 
these  vile  murders. 

The  United  States,  in  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  must  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  initiate  an  effective 
global  antiterrorism  program.  We 
must  strive  to  eradicate  the  savage  ter- 
rorist acts  which  not  only  claim  inno- 
cent lives  but  also  undermine  the  sta- 
bility of  our  own  society  and  that  of 
our  allies.* 

*  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  8  years,  17  Turkish  diplo- 
mats around  the  world  have  been  mur- 
dered by  terrorists.  Only  last  month,  a 
labor  attach^  from  the  Turkish  Em- 
bassy in  Copenhagen  was  shot  six 
times  by  terrorists  and  miraculously 
escaped  death. 

Terrorists,  claiming  to  be  Armenian, 
have  taken  credit  for  all  the  attacks. 
They  have  been  condemned  by  respon- 
sible peoples  throughout  the  world  in- 
cluding the  United  Nations,  the  Pope, 
the  United  States,  and  various  other 
governments  throughout  the  world. 
Even  the  Armenian  community  has 
Joined  in  the  condemnations  as  illus- 
trated by  this  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Armenian  newspaper,  Armenian 
Observer,  dated  February  18,  1981. 
under  the  headline,  "Patriarch 
Shnorhk  of  Turkey  Condemns  Terror- 
ism Against  Turkish  Officials." 

The  article  states  as  follows: 

His  Beatitude  Archbishop  Shnorhk  Ka- 
lousdian.  Patriarch  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey,  appealed  to  the  Armenians  to  con- 
demn the  terrorist  activities  attributed  to 
the  Armenians. 

Published  in  the  Armenian  language 
daily.  Marmara,  of  Istanbul  (Jan.  1.  1981). 
the  Patriarch  has  directed  his  comments  to 
the  CathoUcoi  of  the  Holy  See  of  Etchmiad- 
zln  and  the  See  of  Cilicia.  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  to  the  Primates  of  the  Dio- 
ceses, to  the  AGBU  Leadership,  the  political 
parties,  to  the  press  and  to  the  entire  Arme- 
nian people  throughout  the  world. 

In  a  strongly  worded  appeal,  Abp.  Kalous- 
dian  states:  "We  should  not  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  crimes  committed  by  irre- 
sponsible elements  in  the  name  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  Every  such  crime  is  a  moral 
calamity  thrown  at  the  face  of  the  Arme- 
nian people.  The  Annenian  people  have 
never  been  criminals  and  will  not  be." 

The  Patriarch's  ^peal  comes  on  the  heels 
of  the  recent  bombings  of  Turkish  institu- 
tions and  assassination  attempts  on  Turidsh 
officials  claimed  by  various  Armenian- 
named  organizations,  such  as  the  Annenian 
Secret  Army,  Justice  Commandos,  Secret 
Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia,  etc. 

The  spiritual  head  of  the  Armenians  in 
Turkey  also  states  that  the  perpetrators  of 
these  acts  are  being  guided  by  "internation- 
al dark  forces."  who  want  to  cloud  the  social 
waters  of  nations  so  they  can  catch  their 
own  fish.  Supporting  his  views,  the  Patri- 
arch quotes  claims  made  at  a  press  confer- 
ence by  the  Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation 
of  Armenia  that  it  has  established  "cordial 
relations  with  other  interruitional  terroristic 
organizations." 

I  also  quote  here  the  translation  of 
the   text  of  the  answer  by  Papken 


Episkos  Varjabetyan,  spiritual  leader 
of  Armenians  in  the  United  States." 

Tour  appeal  to  all  Armenians  outside  your 
country  has  had  great  effect  on  the  Arme- 
nian press  in  the  United  States.  The 
thoughts  and  emotions  you  have  expressed 
are  to  be  appreciated.  His  Holiness  Vasbeni 
Catbolicos  and  Supreme  Patriarch  of  all  Ar- 
menians, and  all  Armenian  churches  and 
community  leaders,  intellectuals,  artists  aitd 
others  have  condemned,  and  continue  to 
condemn,  the  terrorist  acts  against  Turkish 
diplomats. 

We  are  particularly  saddened  by  the 
recent  murder  of  Consul  General  Sarik 
Ariyak. 

All  Armenians  are  obliged  to  clean  off  the 
stains  on  their  names  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  they  are  always  accused  on  similar 
deplorable  incidents. 

These  statements  by  recognized,  le- 
gitimate leaders  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munities in  both  the  United  States 
and  Turkey  go  a  long  way  toward  con- 
demning the  actions  of  a  fanatic  mi- 
nority who  neither  speak  nor  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  people.* 
*  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Turkey,  a  member  of  NATO,  is  a 
staunch  ally  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  countries  effectively 
combating  international  terrorism.  At 
a  recent  press  conference,  Turkey's 
Prime  Minister  Bulent  Ulusu  de- 
scribed Just  how  effectively: 

In  the  months  preceding  the  September 
assumption  of  government  by  Turkejrs's  mil- 
itary, a  daily  average  of  22  citizens  were 
losing  their  lives  as  victims  of  terrorism. 

As  a  result  of  the  devoted  and  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  our  security  forces,  this  number  has 
now  been  reduced  to  fewer  than  one  per 
day.  High  numbers  of  weapons,  ammunition 
and  explosives  handed  in  by  citizens  and 
seized  by  security  forces  during  a  period  of 
six  months  from  September  12.  1980.  to 
March  11,  1981,  shows  how  our  beloved 
country  had  been  transformed  into  an  anns 
arsenaL 

In  fact.  19.407  guiu  and  machine  guns 
have  been  seized  by  security  forces  and 
132.552  were  surrendered  by  citizens  to  the 
authorities. 

Some  13,725  rifles  were  seized  by  security 
forces  and  25,144  were  surrendered  by  citi- 
zens to  the  authorities. 

Two  thousand,  seven  hundred  fifty-seven 
kilograms  of  explosives  were  seised  by  secu- 
rity forces  and  2,977  kilograms  were  surr«i- 
dered  by  citizens  to  the  authorities. 

Four  hundred  seven  thousand  bullets 
were  seized  by  security  forces  and  635,707 
were  surrendered  by  citizens  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

Briefly.  151.959  guns  and  machine  guns. 
38,869  rifles.  5.731  kilograms  of  explosives, 
and  1,042.707  bullets  have  been  seized  by 
the  security  forces  or  surrendered  by  citi- 
zens to  the  authorities  during  the  past  six 
months. 

Our  aim  is  to  establish  a  climate  of  full  se- 
curity where  all  can  live  peacefully  and 
work  in  full  safety  and  stroll  in  the  streets 
with  no  fear.  Despite  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  martial  law  authorities  and  security 
forces,  anarchy  and  terrorism  have  not  yet 
been  totally  eradicated.  However,  peace  and 
security  will  soon  be  re-established  in 
Turkey  and  never  again  will  such  a  chaotic 
situation  be  permitted. 
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Tuikey'B  endeavors  in  this  field  are 
to  be  oaminaMled. 

The  tlireat  Turkish  diplomats  are 
teoed  with  outside  Turkey  is  another 
teoet  of  the  assault  directed  by  inter- 
national terrorism  against  Turlwy.  Ar- 
menlan  terrorist  organisati<His.  most 
of  them  with  Marxist  connections, 
have  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
murders  of  17  Turkish  diplomats. 
They  have  bombed  various  Turldsh 
buOdinss  and  injured  many  people 
other  than  Turks  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  terrorist  activities.  It  was  only 
a  few  months  ago.  in  October,  that 
they  bombed  the  Turish  diplomatic 
missinns  at  Los  Angeles  and  New 
ToriL  I  read  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  February  4.  1981.  of  an  attempt  to 
bomb  the  Swiss  Consulate  in  Los  An- 
geles. I  submit  the  text  of  this  article 
fiH*  the  RaooBD. 

Ln  Ancel«  police  dtsnumtled  a  bomb  dis- 
covered Tueaday  mominc  (m  the  doorstep 
of  the  Swiss  Consulate  on  Wilshlre  Boule- 
vard. 

Ninety  minutes  after  the  bomb  was  found, 
a  man  with  a  foreign  accent  called  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  identified  himself  as  Oper 
ation  Tliree'  and  said.  'We  don't  want  to  ex- 
plode it.  .  .  They  have  to  release  our 
friend.' 

Neither  r«WMWilat.e  officials  nor  police 
would  speculate  about  a  motive,  but  the 
editor  of  an  Armenian  newspaper  published 
in  Los  Angeles  said  it  evidently  was  linked 
to  the  cause  of  an  Armenian  nationalist 
betnc  held  by  Swiss  authorities  as  a  suspect- 
ed terrorist  bomlier. 

"It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  other  possibil- 
ity at  this  time  unless  Switzerland  is  having 
another  problem  that  I'm  not  acquainted 
with."  said  Serge  Samonlantz,  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  Asbares. 

An  Armenian  group  calling  Itself  October 
3  has  dataned  responsibility  for  a  number  of 
bombtnga  of  Swiss  government  and  commer- 
cial buildings  throughout  Europe  in  recent 
months.  The  group  has  been  seeking  the  re- 
lease of  Alex  Tenlkomeshian.  who  was  with 
a  Canoga  Park  woman  in  a  Oeneva  hotel 
last  October  when  a  bomb  went  off.  Injuring 
the  woman.  Authorities  said  the  pair  was  as- 
sembling the  bomb  when  it  went  off. 

The  woman.  Suzy  Mahseredjian,  was  re- 
leased by  a  Swiss  court  and  allowed  to 
return  to  the  United  States  after  she  was 
accused  of  affiliation  with  the  Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenia. 

Police  investigators  here  refused  to  give 
any  details  or  description  of  the  bomb, 
which  was  discovered  by  consulate  employ- 
ees when  they  reported  to  work  about  8:30 


Armenian  nationalists  want  Turkey  to 
surrender  the  eastern  fifth  of  its  territory 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Armenians  who 
once  lived  there.  Previously.  Turkish  diplo- 
mats liad  l>een  the  targets  of  the  terrorists. 

The  international  community  should 
be  more  conscious  of  the  threat  posed 
by  these  terrorists  to  international  law 
and  order.  Through  collective  efforts 
we  can  eradicate  international  terror- 
ism and  help  our  Turkish  friends 
during  the  process.  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  February  11. 
1981.  New  York  Times: 

Just  before  Ctuistmas.  Sarik  Ariyak.  the 
TurlUsh   Consul   General    in   Sydney,   was 


driving  to  his  office  when  a  motorcycle 
pulled  up  alongside  his  car.  A  rider  on  the 
motorcyde  pulled  out  a  submachine  gun. 
fired  through  the  car  windows  and  kiUed 
Mr.  Ariyak  and  his  bodyguard. 

Outside  Australia,  the  incident  barely 
rated  a  few  paragraphs  in  the  world's  press. 
Attacks  on  diplomats  have  become  so  com- 
monplace as  to  be  regarded  as  occupational 
hasarda.  "Diplomacy  was  ovat  a  privilege," 
a  Turkish  diplomat  said  here  the  other  day. 
"Now  it  is  a  permanent  risk." 

For  Turkey,  Mr.  Ariyak  was  the  13th  dip- 
lomat to  be  slain  in  the  eight  years  since 
two  Turitiah  envoys  were  lured  by  a  gunman 
to  a  Santa  Barbara.  California,  hotel  and 
killed.  An  unofficial  survey  by  American  of- 
ficials counted  15  attacks  on  embassies  or 
killings  of  envoys  of  all  nations  last  year. 
The  year  before  was  worse.  The  seizure  of 
the  American  diplomats  in  Iran  was  one  of 
16  assaults. 

Against  this  background,  the  five  Nordic 
nations,  Norway.  Sweden.  Deimiark.  Fin- 
land and  Iceland,  proposed  a  resolution  last 
fall  with  a  characteristically  bland  United 
Nations  flavor  It  condemned  violence 
against  diplomats  and  asked  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Kurt  Waldhelm  to  offer  some  solution. 

The  Turks,  the  chief  victims  after  the 
United  States,  pressed  for  something  strong- 
er to  prod  nations  to  give  foreign  diplomats 
more  protection. 

It  is  not  easy  to  agree  on  practical  meas- 
ures for  anything  at  the  United  Nations, 
and  there  was  considerable  private  resist- 
ance. But  after  six  weeks  of  closed-door  ne- 
gotiations. Ankara  emerged  with  a  modest 
victory. 

The  General  Assembly,  without  dissent, 
has  agreed  that  all  states  shall  publicly 
report  to  the  United  Nations  every  assault 
on  diplomats,  what  has  been  done  to  catch 
the  assailants,  what  punishment  has  been 
imposed  and  what  steps  wUl  be  taken  to 
guard  against  a  repetition. 

Nobody,  including  the  Turks,  thinks  this 
will  stop  the  Justice  Commandos  for  Arme- 
nian Genocide,  one  of  the  groups  assaulting 
Ankara's  representatives  in  revenge  for  Tur- 
key's outrages  against  Armenians  in  World 
War  I.  Nor  is  the  measure  likely  to  stifle 
Omega  Seven  terrorists  who  claim  responsi- 
bility for  attacks  on  Cubans  here.  The  reso- 
lution certainly  went  unheeded  by  the  Iran- 
ians holding  American  diplomats.  Indeed, 
Teheran's  envoy  here  complained  that  it  did 
nothing  about  diplomats  who  threaten  the 
security  of  the  host  countries. 

But  the  Turks  and  others  think  the  re- 
porting device  wUl  put  host  countries  on  the 
spot,  spur  them  to  provide  stronger  protec- 
tion and.  above  all,  embarrass  nations  that 
are  habitually  lax  in  hunting,  arresting  and 
punishing  terrorists.  An  American  diplomat 
said  the  reports  "wlU  spur  somebody  in  a 
foreign  ministry  to  call  the  police  and  ask: 
How  come  you  haven't  caught  them  yet?" 

The  United  States  was  not  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  reporting  notion.  As  a  host 
country  for  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  fears  that  most  incidents  could  go 
unsolved  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  French,  whose  reputation  for  finding 
political  terrorists  is  poor,  were  also  cool  to 
the  Turkish  plan.  So  were  Austria  and  Brit- 
ain. The  Turks  then  suggested  that  they 
might  put  the  matter  to  a  roU-call  vote  for 
the  record.  Nobody  could  publicly  oppose 
the  measure  and  it  was  adopted  by  consen- 
sus. 

The  activities  within  the  United  Na- 
tions are  only  one  aspect  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  required  for  combat 


against    terrorism.    These    measures 
should  be  strengthened.* 


CABLE  COPYRIGHT 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MKiKR)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Bdr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  1976 
Copyright  Act  relating  to  the  compul- 
sory license  for  retransmission  of 
broadcast  programing  by  cable  televi- 
sion systems.  The  bill  would  accom- 
plish the  following: 

First.  Make  the  compulsory  license 
available  for  a  limited  number  of  dis- 
tant signals: 

Second.  Grant  the  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Tribunal  the  power  to  establish 
syndicated  exclusivity  rules; 

Third.  Mandate  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal  to  establish  "Just  and 
reasonable"  royalty  rates  for  use  of 
the  compulsory  license; 

Fourth.  Grant  sports  teams  full 
copyright  protection  with  respect  to 
cable  retransmission  of  games  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  of  the  stadium; 

Fifth.  Mandate  distribution  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  royalty  pool  to  radio  pro- 
gram producers; 

Sixth.  Raise  the  small  system  ex- 
emption from  copyright  liability  to 
5.000  subscriber  systems; 

Seventh.  Eliminate  much  of  the  cur- 
rent paperwork  cable  systems  must 
file  with  the  Copyright  Office; 

Eighth.  Grant  the  Tribunal  subpena 
power; 

Ninth.  Eliminate  a  provision  of 
present  law  which  appears  to  require 
an  automatic  stay  in  distribution  of 
royalties  upon  Judicial  appeal. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  ^hat  I  have  not 
yet  made  a  personal  decision  on  the 
merits  of  each  of  the  items  addressed 
in  the  bUl.  The  bill  attempts  to  ad- 
dress issues  which  have  been  drawn  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encoiunge  testimony 
and  debate  and  to  focus  on  realistic 
and  equitable  solutions  to  problems 
cited  by  critics  of  the  existing  law. 

Before  introducing  the  bill  the  staff 
of  my  subcommittee  and  I  discussed 
the  issue  with  numerous  individuals 
and  groups,  reflecting  a  wide  variety 
of  viewpoints.  We  circulated  drafts  of 
the  legislation  in  order  to  elicit  com- 
ments and  criticism. 

I  am  aware  that  critics  of  the  exist- 
ing system,  particularly  program  pro- 
ducers, broadcasters  and  sports 
leagues,  would  prefer  legislation  abol- 
ishing the  compulsory  copjn-ight  li- 
cense altogether— to  adopt  what  they 
call  a  "mai^etplace"  solution.  Similar- 
ly, representatives  of  the  cable  indus- 
try would  prefer  the  existing  law.  My 
bill  constitutes  a  middle  ground.  It 
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would  continue  to  provide  a  minority 
of  cable  systems  access  to  broadcast 
programing  with  the  same  limitations 
they  have  successfully  lived  with  for 
the  last  several  years.  It  would,  howev- 
er, exempt  the  great  majority  of  cable 
systems— those  with  fewer  than  5,000 
subscribers  from  any  copyright  liabili- 
ty whatsoever.  In  relieving  smaller  sys- 
tems in  nonmetropolitan  areas  from 
copyright  liability,  the  bill  focuses  en- 
tirely on  the  marketplace  of  greatest 
concern  to  broadcasters,  sports  leagues 
and  program  producers— the  large 
urban  television  markets  where  there 
is  fierce  competition  for  viewership 
among  broadcast  stations  and  cable 
companies.  It  suggests  a  method  of 
placing  this  competition  on  an  equita- 
ble footing. 

The  legislation  contains  sections  spe- 
cifically directed  at  the  unique  prob- 
lems of  owners  of  sports  programing 
and  of  radio  programing. 

These  two  provisions  are  Intended  to 
highlight  special  areas  of  concern 
raised  during  the  period  of  comment 
on  our  discussion  draft. 

The  language  of  section  2  was  sug- 
gested by  representatives  of  profes- 
sional sports  leagues  who  believe  that 
they  have  unique  copyright  problems 
involving  the  limited  residual  appeal 
of  their  product  as  well  as  the  special 
relationship  between  gate  and  broad- 
cast revenues. 

The  language  of  section  5  was  sug- 
gested by  representatives  of  National 
Public  Radio,  a  major  producer  of 
radio  programing  retransmitted  by 
cable  systems.  NPR  believes  that  radio 
producers  should  receive  compensa- 
tion for  use  of  their  copyrighted  prod- 
uct as  do  producers  of  video  products. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  the  exact  value  of  radio  pro- 
graming in  the  cable  market  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  1976  law  to  re- 
quire cable  systems  to  report  radio 
program  usage  on  the  same  basis  as 
television  usage.  Because  of  the  inordi- 
nate bureaucratic  burden  such  a  re- 
quirement would  create  for  cable  oper- 
ators, the  bill  suggests  that  a  specific 
percentage  of  royalty  revenues  simply 
be  allotted  to  radio  copyright  owners. 
The  bill  as  introduced  does  not  specify 
what  this  percentage  should  be.  An 
exact  figure  could  be  developed  after 
more  information  is  obtained.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  provi- 
sion in  no  way  increases  the  royalty 
burden  for  cable  systems — it  simply  at- 
tempts to  suggest  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  royalties  generated  by 
the  compulsory  license. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate either  the  provisions  of  sections 
2  or  5  at  this  time.  They  are  merely  in- 
clude in  the  bill  to  highlight  what 
appear  to  be  legitimate  issues  raised 
by  interested  parties. 

Indeed,  the  entire  bill  is  primarily  a 
means  of  directing  discussion  and 
debate  to  a  solution  to  the  cable  copy- 


right problem  which  is  fair  to  all  par- 
ties. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  will  begin  hearings  on  Thurs- 
day. May  14,  and  I  Invite  all  interested 
parties  to  make  their  views  luiown. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  biU  in  the 
Rbcoro  along  with  an  accompanjrlng 
staff  memorandum  on  the  history  of 
the  cable/copyright  controverssr: 

[Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties. 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice] 

STAW  MXHOBAMDnif  OH  THE  HlSTOHY  OF  THE 

CABU/ComioBT  CoimtovKHST— Mat  11, 
1981 

Chris  Weaver,  the  science  and  technology 
vice  president  of  the  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  has  stated  that  the  future 
of  cable  "will  rival  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  terras  of  changing  the  world."  He  may  be 
right  and  there  are  some  interesting  paral- 
lels between  the  politics  of  cable  and  the 
politics  of  the  industrial  revoluti(m. 

The  industrial  revolution  in  England  was 
stimulated  by  an  artificial  political  act— the 
enactment  by  Parliament  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury of  the  Enclosure  laws  which  permitted 
property  owners  to  stake  out  their  land  with 
fences  and  cultivate  privately  owned  flocks 
of  sheep.  In  this  way  the  wool  for  the  tex- 
tile industry  was  generated  and  the  labor 
supply  for  the  mills  was  created  by  the  peas- 
ants who  were  displaced. 

Our  20th  century  has  its  own  enclosure 
laws  for  cable  and  the  programming  which 
flows  through  cable.  The  municipal  fran- 
chise encloses  the  cable  market  and  copy- 
right and  communications  laws  enclose  the 
programming  product. 

At  first  there  was  no  enclosure  of  the 
cable  market,  and  no  tension  with  the  other 
elements  in  the  communications  business.  If 
anything,  the  early  "antenna  services"  en- 
hanced broadcasting  and  program  produc- 
tion. 

However,  by  the  mid-nineteen  sixties  the 
interests  of  cable  and  the  other  communica- 
tions media  began  to  diverge.  And,  the  un- 
successful 1965  effort  to  rewrite  the  copy- 
right law  became  the  first  battleground  in 
the  struggle. 

Copyright  owners  began  to  argue  that  re- 
transmission of  copyrighted  programming 
required  their  permission  as  owners  of  the 
product.  Cable  operators  said  no.  And,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill 
in  1967  which  attempted  to  rewrite  its  ar- 
chaic 1909  statute,  the  Senate  was  luiable  to 
act— primarily  because  of  the  objections  of 
cable  operators. 

The  fight  then  shifted  to  the  courts  and 
to  the  P.C.C.  Copyright  owners  tried  to 
argue  that  the  1909  law  covered  cable's  use 
of  their  products.  Ultimately,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  otherwise  in  the  famous  case  of 
Teleprompter  v.  C.B.S..  415  VS.  395(1974). 
The  F.C.C..  anticipating  an  eventiial  defini- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  copy- 
right law.  stepped  in  to  fiU  the  legal  void. 
After  a  number  of  different  regulatory  ap- 
proaches which  from  time  to  time  permitted 
unrestricted  growth  and  the  restriction  of 
cable's  ability  to  retransmit  copyrighted 
programming,  the  commission  finally  set^ 
tied  on  two  important  rules:  the  distant 
signal  limitation  and  the  syndicated  exclu- 
sivity restriction. 

In  many  ways  these  rules  substituted  for 
copyright  protection  for  broadcast  program- 
ming. 

The  distant  signal  rule  forbids  cable  sys- 
tems within  the  top  50  television  markets 


from  retransmitting  more  than  three  sig- 
nals of  non  network,  non  educational,  inde- 
pendent stations  in  remote  markets.  Cable 
systems  within  the  second  50  markets  are 
permitted  two  such  signals,  and  stations  in 
smaller  markets,  one  such  signal. 

The  syndicated  exclusivity  rule  permits  a 
broadcast  station  to  order  the  blackout  by 
cable  systems  within  its  market  area  of  pro- 
gramming retransmitted  from  a  distant  tele- 
vision station  when  it  has  purchased  exclu- 
sive rights  to  that  programming. 

Under  the  F.C.C.  rules  a  television's 
maricet  area  is  usually  considered  to  be  ev- 
erything within  a  radius  of  35  miles  from 
the  transmitter. 

It  was  with  the  Supreme  Ck>urt's  TOe- 
prompter  decision  and  the  F.C.C.  rules  as  a 
backdrop,  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  UberUes  and  the  Administrar 
tion  of  Justice  approached  the  1976  revision 
of  the  law. 

As  the  subcommittee  went  into  markup  on 
the  biU  both  sides — cable  and  program 
owners— had  a  clear  interest  in  a  legislative 
solution  to  the  copyright  issue.  Of  courae. 
program  owners  and  broadcasters  wanted  to 
restrict  free  use  of  product  by  cable,  enable, 
on  the  other  hand,  wanted  final  dissolution 
of  the  legal  cloud  which  hung  over  their  in- 
dustry and  prevented  the  kind  of  economic 
certainty  which  would  stimulate  the  invest- 
ment of  the  enormous  capital  resources  nec- 
essary to  the  growth  of  industry. 

Against  this  backdrop  a  cmnpromise  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Motion  Picture  Associ- 
ation of  America  and  the  National  Cable 
Television  Association  reached  agreement 
on  copyright  liability  for  cable  television's 
use  of  distant  broadcast  signals  pursuant  to 
a  compulsory  license  with  royalty  rates  set 
forth  in  the  black  letter  law.  These  rosralties 
were  expected  to  generate  about  $8  million 
per  year  in  total  revenue.  In  fact,  they  have 
generated  slightly  more— over  $12  million. 

The  broadcast  industry  was  not  involved 
in  the  new  compromise  agreement  and  took 
a  generally  neutral  position.  A  new  regula- 
tory agency,  the  C^opyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, was  empowered  to  resolve  disputes  over 
the  distribution  of  this  royalty  pool  and  to 
periodically,  beginning  in  1980  and  every 
fifth  year  thereafter,  raise  rates.  However, 
the  Tribunal  was  encumbered  with  two  sig- 
nificant restrictions:  it  could  only  raise  rates 
to  accommodate  for  inflation  and  to  com- 
pensate for  adjustments  in  F.C.C.  rules.  The 
constant  dollar  value  of  a  rate  structure 
which  returned  $12  million  in  1978  and 
under  the  1976  F.C.C.  framework— was  to 
remain  intact.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  copy- 
right owners  were  able  to  achieve  protection 
from  cable,  but  cable  was  getting  certainty 
as  to  the  scope  of  that  protection  and  an  un- 
restricted right  to  use  copyrighted  products 
at  very  reasonable  cost. 

However,  this  compromise  solution  was 
not  to  retain  universal  acceptance  for  very 
long— largely  as  a  result  of  three  factors: 

1.  The  enormous  growth  of  cable  and 
entry  of  giant  corporations  into  the  market. 

2.  The  development  of  satellite  technology 
and  the  superstation.  and 

3.  Deregulation  of  cable  by  the  F.C.C. 

As  early  as  1979,  the  subcommittee  began 
to  feel  pressure  to  reopen  the  1976  act.  This 
was  largely  because  of  the  impact  of  cable's 
phenomenal  growth  and  of  the  supersta- 
tions. 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  issue  were  held 
in  November  of  that  year. 

However,  the  real  catalyst  for  change  was 
the  F.C.C.'s  announced  intention  to  abolish 
the  two  rules  which  had  served  as  the  foun- 
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daUoo  of  the  197S  copyright  set's  treatment 
of  cable. 

As  a  letter  written  to  Chairman  Charle* 
Ferris  by  Oialnnan  Bob  Kastenmeler  In  the 
spring  of  last  year  makes  clear,  the  Con- 
grea  In  1»T«.  deariy  did  not  contemplate 
total  deregulation  by  the  F.C.C.  It  contem- 
plated modiflcatlons  such  as  the  expansion 
of  the  number  of  distant  signals  permitted 
to  be  carried  and  provided  for  the  CRT  to 
make  rate  adjustments  accordingly.  Howev- 
er, the  F.C.C.  has  voted  to  repeal  the  syndi- 
cated exclusivity  and  distant  signal  rules, 
which  have  for  many  years  restricted  the 
use  of  over  the  sir  broadcast  signals  by 
cable  television  systems. 

The  F.C.C.  decision  is  now  under  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
In  Jfairite  TV  v.  F.C.C.  No.  80-4130.  The 
Court  has  stayed  the  order  of  the  Commu- 
skm  pending  its  review  and  a  decision  Is  ex- 
pected soon. 

Meanwhile,  a  coalitlmi  of  broadcasters, 
sports  leagues  and  program  producers  has 
appealed  to  Congress  for  abolition  of  the 
compulsory  license.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights and  the  immediate  past  Chairman  of 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  have 
Joined  In  this  call. 

At  the  direction  of  Chairman  Kasten- 
meler. the  staff  has  consulted  with  various 
Interested  parties  and  prepared  a  discussion 
draft  containing  amendments  to  the  1976 
Copyright  Act  which  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  coDcems  raised  by  critics  of  the  Act.  but 
which  fall  short  of  abolishing  the  compul- 
sory Uoense. 

HJl.  3560 

A  bOl  to  amend  the  copyright  law  respecting 
the  limitations  on  exclusive  righu  to  sec- 
ondary transmissions,  and  for  other  pur- 


Be  it  enacted  by  t/ie  SenaU  and  House  a! 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
ilmerica  in  Congrea*  auembied, 

UmTATIOIIS  OM  KZCLUSIVX  RIGBTS: 

saoomMutT  transmissioiis 

Sacnoii  1.  (a)  Section  llKcKl)  of  chapter 
1  of  title  IT  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  Protnded. 
however.  That  the  compulsory  license  for 
television  broadcast  signals  provided  for 
herein  shall  be  limited,  except  as  provided 
in  section  MKbMS).  to  the  secondary  trans- 
missions of  primary  transmissions  author- 
ised pursuant  to  the  rules  on  carriage  of 
tdevlsian  broadcast  signals  of  the  Federal 
fViwimiintrattcnf  Commission  in  effect  on 
July  1.  1960.  Transmissions  unauthorised 
pursuant  to  such  rules  shall  be  actionable  as 
an  act  of  infringement  under  section  501 
and  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  sec- 
tions SOa  through  506". 

(b>  Section  llKcKSXA)  of  chapter  1  of 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Trfbonal  pursuant  to  section  801(bK3)" 
after  "Commission". 

(c)  Section  lll(dX3)  of  chapter  1  of  tiUe 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  smended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (B).  (C).  and  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  cable  systems  with 
5,000  subscribers  or  more,  a  Just  and  reason- 
able royalty  fee  covered  by  the  statement, 
as  determined  by  the  Copyright  Royalty 
TribunaL". 


APPUCATION  or  TH«  COMTULSOaT  UCKRSX  TO 

SPORTS  raooaAinairo 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  UKcKl)  of  chapter  1  of 
UUe  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  clauses  (3),  (3).  and  (4)  of  this  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (3),  (3). 
(4).  and  (5)  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  lU(c)  of  chapter  1  of  tiUe  17 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  clause: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  secondary 
transmission  to  the  public  by  a  cable  system 
of  a  primary  trannnlssion  made  by  a  broad- 
cast station  licensed  by  the  Federal  Conunu- 
nicatlons  Commission  or  by  an  appropriate 
governmental  authority  of  Canada  or 
Mexico  and  embodying  a  performance  or 
display  of  a  work  Is  actionable  as  an  act  of 
Infringement  under  section  501.  and  Is  fuUy 
subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by  sections 
503  through  506  and  sections  509  and  610. 
U- 

"(A)  the  primary  transmission  consists  of 
the  broadcast  of  a  game,  or  any  part  there- 
of, involving  members  of  a  professional 
sports  league:  and 

"(B)  the  secondary  transmission  is  made 
into  an  area  which  Is  (I)  beyond  the  local 
service  area  of  the  primary  transmitter,  and 
(U)  within  50  mUes  of  the  place  of  a  game  of 
a  member  of  that  professional  sports 
league.". 

BATS  DCTKKIIIMATIOM  OP  COmUCHT  ROTALTT 

raisuMAL 

Sic.  3.  Section  801(bK3)  of  chapter  8  of 
tiUe  17  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  to  make  determinations  concerning 
the  establishment  and  adjustment  of  Just 
and  reasonable  rates  referred  to  in  section 
111". 

APPUCATIOR  TO  THK  COMPTTLSORT  UCBfSX  TO 
STWSICATXD  PROGKAMMIIIO 

Sac.  4.  Section  801(b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph 
(4).  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  establish  rules  under  which  sjmdi- 
cated  copjrrighted  programming  carried  on 
those  secondary  transmissions  for  which  a 
compulsory  license  Is  authorized  in  section 
111(c).". 

OISTXISUnOH  OP  KOTALTT  PSX8  POH  HAOIO 

nocMMOtnic 
Sac.  5.  Section  801(b)(4)  (as  redesignated) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".•  Provided, 
That  in  accordance  with  section 
in(dX4XC).  at  least  —  percent  of  such  fees 
are  distributed  to  copyright  owners  whose 
work  consists  exclusively  of  aural  signals, 
the  distribution  to  those  copyright  owners 
to  be  based  on  the  production  of  original 
progranunlng" . 

PaOCXBDIKGS  BXPOaS  THK  TanUMAL 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  804(a)  of  chapter  8  of 
tiUe  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amend- 


are  redesignated  as  subsections  (b),  (c).  and 
(d).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  804  of  chapter  8  of  tltie  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(eXl)  With  respect  to  all  proceedings 
under  this  chapter  the  Tribunal  shall  be 
empowered  to  issue  subpenas  to  compel  the 
production  of  testimony  of  witnesses  togeth- 
er with  such  documentary  materials  as  are 
necessary  to  make  determinations  under 
thistiUe. 

"(2)  If  a  person  to  whom  a  subpena  Is 
Issued  under  this  subsection  refuses  to 
comply  with  such  sutK>ena,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  for  the  Judicial  district  within 
which  such  person  is  foimd  or  resides  or 
transacts  business  may,  upon  application  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tribunal,  order  such 
person  to  comply  with  the  subpena.  Failure 
to  obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  ss  contempt  thereof.  Subpenas  of  the 
Tribunal  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  subpenss  issued  by  a  United  SUtes 
district  court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

"(f)  with  respect  to  the  authority  provided 
under  section  801(bK3).  the  Tribunal  shall 
initiate  proceedings  to  esUblish  or  modify 
rules  within  thirty  days  of  a  petition  by  an 
owner  or  user  of  a  copyrighted  work  subject 
to  compulsory  licensing  under  section 
llKc).". 

JTmlCIAL  STAT 

Sac.  7.  Section  809  of  chapter  8  of  title  17 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "Any  final  de- 
termination by  the  Tribunal  under  this 
chapter  shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
following  its  publication.". 

TKAllSmonAI.  AND  SUPPLDfXirrAaT 

paovisiOHS 
Sac.  8.  (a)  Royalty  rates  established  by 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  pursuant 
to  section  lll(dX3)  and  section  804  of  title 
17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  and  as  modi- 
fled  by  order  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal on  January  5.  1981,  shall  remain  In 
effect  pending  a  review  by  the  Tribunal  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  sections  2  and  4  of 
this  Act  and  the  ImplemenUtion  of  a  final 
order  under  section  809. 

(b)  Section  118  of  title  17  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
the  Federal  Register"  wherever  they  appear 
therein. 

(c)  Sections  804(c)  (as  redesignated)  and 
810  of  chapter  8  of  Utie  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  are  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
the  Federal  Register"  wherever  they  appear 
therein.* 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(A)  and  (D)"  both 
times  it  appears  therein: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1982". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "third". 

(b)  Section  804(b)  of  chapter  8  of  title  17 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  repealed  and 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  such  section 


EL  SALVADOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce) 
is  re<»gnized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador  is  serious;  but 
there  are  great  misunderstandings  as- 
sociated with  that  (Tisis. 

The  last  administration  was  provid- 
ing El  Salvador  with  limited  military 
assistance,  In  order  to  help  that  gov- 
ernment overcome  the  leftist  guerril- 
las. However,  that  military  assistance 
was  directly  linked  to  the  wide-ranging 
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social  and  economic  reforms  which 
President  Duarte  was  attempting  to 
implement.  The  State  Department's 
insistence  on  the  linkage  was  rein- 
forced by  former  Ambassador  Robert 
Whites  repeated  warnings  to  the  El 
Salvador  Government  concerning  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  those  re- 
forms. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
last  administration's  policy  was  the 
fact  that  it  was  working.  On  January 
10,  the  leftist  guerrillas  laimched  their 
final  offensive  and  promised  to  over- 
throw the  Government  or  at  least 
bring  it  to  its  knees.  Within  a  week, 
that  final  offensive  became  a  general 
offensive,  because  the  revolt  proved  to 
be  a  dismal  and  unpopular  failure. 
The  refusal  of  the  masses  to  support 
this  military  initiative  demonstrated 
that  the  leftists  lacked  wide  ha/'Ung 
and  that  the  reforms  were  finally 
taking  effect. 

The  former  administration's  policy 
was  also  based  on  two  key  consider- 
ations. First.  It  recognized  that  the 
leftist  opponents  of  the  Government 
were  not  all  card-carrying  members  of 
the  Communist  International  and  that 
some  of  them  were  sincere  reformers. 
Second,  it  recognized  that  the  rightist 
supporters  of  the  old  ruling  classes 
were  as  much  of  a  problem  as  the  left- 
ists. As  Ambassador  White  and  others 
have  testified,  these  rightists  carried 
on  a  wide-ranging  terrorist  and  assassi- 
nation campaign  against  those  who 
disagreed  with  them.  The  presence  of 
ultra-rightist  elements  within  the 
armed  servioes  and  the  police  made 
them  an  even  graver  problem,  but 
President  Durante  had  been  making 
progress  toward  their  elimination 
from  the  armed  services  and  the  police 
with  the  blessing  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Almost  immediately  after  taking 
office,  the  Reagan  administration  dis- 
covered that  there  was  an  insurgency 
occiUTing  in  El  Salvador  and  linked 
this  insurgency  to  a  worldwide  Com- 
munist plot  which  threatened  to  un- 
dermine the  security  of  the  West.  Sec- 
retary Alexander  Haig's  rhetoric  on 
the  crisis  was  particularly  strident  and 
frightening.  At  times  bordering  on  the 
apocalyptic,  the  new  administration's 
rhetoric  and  analysis  was  strictly 
based  on  military  considerations  and 
terms.  It  completely  ignored  the  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  aspects 
behind  the  insurgency  and  the  nearly 
50  years  of  repression  in  the  unfortu- 
nate (»imtry.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  rightists'  terrorism  and  of  the  ob- 
structionism to  soc\al  and  economic  re- 
forms from  the  former  ruling  classes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  effect,  the  new  ad- 
ministration created  a  phony  or  false 
war.  because  the  Government  had 
easily  defeated  the  so-called  final  of- 
fensive. Indeed,  the  new  administra- 
tion's depiction  of  the  leftist  guerrillas 
as  larger  than  life  may  have  boosted 


their  by  now  low  morale  and  may 
thereby  have  fanned  the  fires  of  insur- 
gency in  El  Salvador. 

The  reaction  to  the  administration's 
rhetoric  was  almost  unanimous.  Both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  chiurhes  in 
this  coimtry  were  shocked  and  sternly 
protested  against  such  warlike  talk. 
Our  democratic  friends  in  Costa  Rica, 
Venezuela,  and  Mexico  vigorously  ob- 
jected, and  the  opposition  from 
Mexico  was  particularly  troubling  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  Mexico  to 
this  country.  The  reaction  of  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  was  equally  negative,  and 
many  European  newspapers  warned 
the  administration  against  its  own  ex- 
cesses. Private  reports  Indicated  that 
European  diplomats  were  both  puzzled 
and  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion's fixation  on  this  small  Central 
American  Republic  fearing  an  indiffer- 
ence to  our  real  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary problems. 

The  administration's  rhetoric  was 
also  puzzling  In  light  of  recent  events 
in  Jamaica.  Ebc-Prime  Minister  Mi- 
chael Manley's  government  was 
openly  pro-Cuban  leaning,  but  It  suf- 
fered a  stimnlng  defeat  in  November 
during  a  general  election.  The  first 
country  visited  by  the  new  Prime  Min- 
ister, Edward  Seaga.  was  the  United 
States:  and  Mr.  Seaga's  talks  with 
President  Reagan  and  other  Ameri- 
cans were  warm  and  friendly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  leftist  govenment  in  Grenada 
has  been  keeping  a  low  profile;  and 
contrary  to  some  predictions,  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  is  stUl  in  the  neu- 
tral camp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  carefully  examine  every  aspect 
of  additional  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador,  in  order  to  insure  that  it  is 
truly  necessary.  The  Department  of 
State  has  testified  that  the  assistance 
Is  needed,  but  former  Ambassador 
White  has  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Government  easily  defeated  the 
final  offensive.  But  in  any  event,  mili- 
tary assistance  shoiUd  be  directly 
linked  to  further  progress  in  the  field 
of  social  and  economic  reforms;  and 
more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  can  help  make 
those  reforms  effective  and  meaning- 
ful. 

Recently,  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  placed  severe  restric- 
tions on  all  future  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  El  Salvador.  These 
restrictions  would  torce  that  govern- 
ment to  achieve  (»ncrete  progress  on 
economic  and  social  reforms  and  to  in- 
crease respect  for  all  basic  human 
rights.  I  Intend  to  strongly  support 
those  c(mdItions  which  would  directly 
link  UJS.  support  for  the  Duarte  gov- 
ernment to  real  progress  for  social, 
economic,  and  political  reforms.  With- 
out that  necessary  linlLBge.  we  would 
be  sending  the  wrong  message  to  El 
Salvador  and  other  Latin  American 
countries. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  administration 
has  softened  its  rhetoric  on  El  Salva- 
dor and  has  taken  a  more  realistic  and 
balanced  approach  to  problems  in  that 
country.  A  firm  foreign  policy  does  not 
require  constant  saber  rattling  or  war- 
like rhetoric:  it  does  require  a  clear 
and  rational  assessment  of  real  events 
and  developments.* 


VOLUNTEERS  HONORED  AT  CHI- 
CAGO'S NORTHWEST  HOSPI- 
TAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnrnzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congressman  for  the  11th  District 
of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  privUege 
to  represent,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
volunteer  organization  at  the  North- 
west Hospital  located  In  my  district  at 
5645  West  Addison  Street  In  Chicago. 
Every  year  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
of  Northwest  Hospital  has  a  ceremony 
during  which  the  volunteers  are  hon- 
ored and  are  presented  with  volunteer 
service  awards.  The  ceremony,  recep- 
tion, and  luncheon  was  held  this  year 
on  May  9  at  DILeo's  Restaiu-ant  in  my 
district,  and  attracted  over  250  people 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  serving 
their  fellow  man  In  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals. 

These  outstanding  volimteers  have 
worked  many  long  hours  at  the  hospi- 
tal and  are  an  inspiration  to  the  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  are  neighbors 
and  friends.  This  is  truly  the  most 
noble  example  of  wholehearted  devo- 
tion to  our  community  and  its  people 
of  which  I  know.  We  hear  much  talk 
about  the  lack  of  civic  spirit  in  various 
cities  throughout  America,  but  on  the 
Northwest  Side  of  Chicago,  we  are  a 
community  of  people  who  care  about 
each  other. 

It  was  a  special  privilege  for  me  to 
participate  In  the  awards  ceremcmy, 
because  my  good  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Pasquale  M.  De  BCarco,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  administrator  of  North- 
west Hospital,  was  the  man  who  start- 
ed the  hoqiitaJ  with  the  purchase  in 
1955  of  a  33-bed  facility.  He  woi^ed 
ceaselessly  In  the  years  that  followed 
and  saw  it  grow  to  a  great  350-bed  not- 
for-profit  medical  institution.  The  new 
pavilion  and  the  expanded  facilities 
which  were  completed  last  year  are  an 
inspiring  monument  to  Dr.  Pat,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called  by  thou- 
sands, for  he  was  the  one  who  secured 
approval  to  add  166  additional  medical 
and  surgical  beds  in  a  new  7-story 
building,  which  also  houses  a  new  sur- 
gical unit  and  expanded  auxiliary 
faciliUes. 

Northwest  Hospital  is  a  living  memo- 
rial to  the  betterment  of  life,  and 
Peter  Rusin,  the  new  administrator  of 
Northwest  Hospital,  and  his  dedicated 
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ittMSt,  aloac  with  thew  devoted  volun- 
teer!, are  ourylng  on  in  this  same  fine 
tnulltloD.  Once  mgain.  I  congntuUte 
all  of  the  volunteers  at  Northwest 
Hospital  who  merited  awards  for  their 
aelfleas  and  compassionate  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  of  North- 
west Hospital's  12th  Annual  Volunteer 
Awards  presentation  follows,  as  does 
the  volunteer  honor  roll: 
PmoosAif 

Wetcome  Addrev:  Mr.  Lyn  Kemrns.  Direc- 
tor of  Volunteen. 

Our  8pfwt»'  Ouest:  Honor«ble  Congress- 
msn  Frank  Annunslo. 

Honored  OuestK  Mr.  P«t«r  Rusin,  Admin- 
istrator. Dr.  Msnu  KhodMlsd.  President  of 
the  MedtcaJ  Stsft.  Dr.  Murray  Rosenbers. 
Secretary/Tressurer  of  the  Medical  Staff: 
Dr.  Leon  Oenhbein.  Director  of  tlie  Re 
aearch  Institute  and  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  Mrs.  Lucy  Wolsld.  Director  of 

Nui^nc. 

Our  Guests  also  include  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  and  of  the 
Executive  Niusins  Staff. 

VOLUinsSB  SSSVICB  AWASOS 

500  Hour  Pins:  Prances  Bram.  Jeanne 
Buchltois,  Josephine  Cannone.  Albina 
Dempewolf.  LoretU  Ptcht.  Helen  PUnk. 
Ruth  Meindl.  Victoria  Riche.  Kay  Ulrlch. 
Doris  Webster.  Mary  Yuro. 

1.000  Hour  Guard:  Lyn  Ayres.  Helen  De- 
marco.  Mane  Haines.  Mary  Hane.  Marie  So- 
lesky.  Corinne  Ttmlio.  Ida  UUo. 

1.500  Hour  Guard:  Erilia  Metzser  and 
Irene  TumbareUo. 

3.000  Hour  Guard— 1st  Diamond:  Dee  Bem- 
tuuiaer.  Evelyn  Gruetering.  Rose  Margen- 
tina.  Mary  Maacari.  Mike  Ross.  Julie  Wei 
denhoff. 

XSOO  Hour  Guard:  Naomi  Johnson.  Mary 
Lewald.  Acnes  Nellis.  Betty  PauUan.  Mabel 
Rupany.  Florence  Urban.  Marion  Watson. 

3.000  Hour  Guard— 2nd  Diamond:  Evelyn 
Hahn.  Marie  Hince.  ColetU  Hitzelberger. 
Anna  Hovde.  Irene  Johanson.  Gertrude 
Joliaon.  Irene  Mandrake.  Alice  Nelson.  Vir- 
ginia Sobolewski. 

3,500  Hour  Guard:  Prances  Birr.  Louise 
M«i»«y  Haael  McClement.  Alice  Nelson, 
SamPerrone. 

4,000  Hour  Guard— 3rd  Diamond:  Mary 
Conley.  Agnes  Prartsinski. 

4JM0  Hour  Guard:  Mary  Conley.  Prancis 


Antonette  Glovannoni.  Clara  Gramann. 
Evelyn  Gruetering.  Lillian  Gurke.  Blanche 
Guy.  Stan  Gusik.  Evelyn  Halm.  Margarete 
Haines.  Mary  Hane,  Ethel  Hempel.  Irene 
HemphiU.  Marie  Hince.  ColetU  Hitsel- 
berger.  Al  Hobson,  Dorothy  Hogan.  Elisa- 
beth Holt.  Mildred  Hoffman.  Lou  Holts. 
Anna  Hovde.  Prances  Huth.  Marie  Inter- 
rante.  Lucille  Iveraen.  Irene  Jotuuison.  Ger- 
trude Johnson.  Naomi  Jotmaon.  Irene 
Karas.  Eliaa)>eth  Karais.  Kay  Kehoe.  Celia 
Kirsteln.  Mary  Kolle.  Mary  Kopec.  Jean 
Kosubal,  Adeline  Kucsma.  Mary  Kurfirst. 
Helen  Kwemeland.  EUeen  Lerch.  Mary 
Lewald.  Marian  Liacitalk.  Vito  Loiacono. 

Beatrice  Lundean.  Louise  Malanga,  Irene 
Mandrake.  Rose  Margentina.  Ann  Markus- 
sen.  Mary  Maacari,  June  Mathiaen.  Hasel 
McClement.  SoptUe  McGrath.  Ruth  Meindl, 
EUen  Meinke.'  Erilu  Metzger.  Patricia  Mi- 
chaels, Mary  Mitchell,  Joan  Moore,  Dorothy 
Mueller,  Helen  Mundo,  Edna  Murray,  Cath- 
erine Naughton,  Agnes  Nellis.  Alice  Nelson, 
Florence  Nelson,  Kay  Norton,  Mary 
O'Kane.  Helen  O'Parka.  Mary  Papa,  Betty 
Paullan.  Toni  Pawlowski.  Darlene  Pecho. 
Mary  Pelton,  Sam  Perrone.  Dorothy  Peter- 
son, Sarah  Plshitello.  Prances  Plezia.  Bessie 
Posner,  Agnes  Pradzinski.  Bessie  Rasiarmos, 
Marie  Rebel,  Cornelia  RembowsiU. 

Victoria  Riche.  LoretU  Rock.  Mary  Hog- 
gets. Michael  Ross.  Mabel  Rupany.  Marga- 
ret Salce.  Irene  Salerno.  Elizatwth  Sauer- 
wein,  Laura  Schultz,  Betty  Sectunan.  Elea- 
nor Seurbom,  Jeanette  Snyder.  Virginia  So- 
bolewski.  BritU  Soderlund,  Marie  Solesky. 
Lyn  Sologub,  Monika  Swing,  Corinne 
Timko,  Rosalie  Todd.  Carmen  Trujillo, 
Irene  Tumliarello.  Ida  Ullo,  Catherine 
Ulrich,  Florence  Urban,  Margaret  Watson, 
Marion  Watson.  RoberU  Weber.  Doris  Web- 
ster, Julie  Weidenhoff.  Jeane  Weldon, 
Elmira  Welhaven.  Bemlce  Willing,  Mary 
Yuro.  Lou  Zoelle.  Anne  Zolik. 

3  Volunteers  are  Receiving  3  Stars  (300 
Hours). 

11  Volunteers  are  Receiving  2  Stars  (200 
Hours). 

20  Volunteers  are  Receiving  1  Star  (100 
Hours). 

16  Volunteers  are  Receiving  Certificates 
for  Service  Under  100  Hours. 

During  the  past  year  our  senior  volunteers 
have  served  approximately  38,700  hours. 

Their  dedication  and  loyalty  is  sincerely 
appreciated  by  everyone  at  Northwest  Hos- 
pital.* 


5,000  Hour  Guard-^th  Diamond:  Alice 
Corrigan,  Edna  Murray,  Irene  Salerno. 

6.000  Hour  Guard— 5th  Diamond:  Mary 
Roccets. 

7.000  Hour  Guard:  Mary  Kurfirst.  Ann 
Maikussen. 

7.500  Hour  Guard:  Joan  Carracio. 

9J00  Hour  Guard:  Lou  Zoelle. 

13,000  Hour  Guard:  Chris  Callalian. 

15,500  Hour  Guard:  Kay  Kehoe. 
voLDirrssa  honok  roll 

Anna  Anderson.  Lyndell  Ayres.  Sally 
Baier,  Anne  Bartelt.  Lucille  Bauter.  Lucyle 
Belmke.  LMTSine  Belstner,  Dee  Bemhauser, 
Lea  BeCti.  Genevieve  Beverage,  Frances 
Birr,  Eda  Bloedei,  Margaret  Bonner,  Wil- 
liam Bonner,  Fnuces  Bram.  Veronica  Bne- 
sicki,  Jeanne  Buchholz.  Chris  Callahan.  Jo- 
sephine Csnnone,  Josepiiine  Carlina.  Joan 
Carracio.  Marion  Casper.  May  Chada,  Flor- 
ence CtaadwldL.  Mary  Conley,  Alice  Corri- 
gan. Hulda  Davis.  Helen  Dechambre.  Helen 
Demarco.  Antionette  Degroot,  Albina 
Dempew«rif.  Joann  Dudek.  Gertrude 
Fabaeli.  Louis  Fabls.  Julia  Feindt,  LoretU 
Ficht.  Helen  Flink.  IX>rothy  Fosbinder.  Lil- 
lian Gen  tz. 


The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  honor  Joe  Louis  in  the 
following  ways:  By  directing  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  provide  and  sell  a  Joe 
Louis  stamp:  by  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
award  posthumously  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Joe  Louis:  by  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  should 
place  a  plaque  at  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  gravesite  of  Joe  Louis 
to  honor  his  life  and  distinguished 
career;  to  designate  May  13,  1982  as 
"Joe  Louis  Day."  and  to  establish  an 
award  to  be  made  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
amateur  athlete  who  best  represents 
the  ideals  symbolized  by  Joe  Louis. 

I  believe  that  these  bills  are  impor- 
tant because  they  will  stand  to  remind 
Americans  now,  and  in  generations  to 
come,  of  a  special  American  who 
standis  as  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us, 
and  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be 
achieved  through  courage,  hard  work, 
and  determination.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  COMMiMORATE  JOE 
LOUIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Savage)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  several  bills  to  honor 
the  memory  of.  and  to  commemorate 
Joe  Louis. 

Joe  Louis  was  the  son  of  a  black 
sharecropper  who.  through  exception- 
al courage,  strength,  and  skill,  became 
the  champion  heavyweight  boxer  of 
the  world.  But  Joe  Louis  was  more 
than  Just  a  legendary  sports  hero— he 
was  a  quiet,  determined,  talented 
American  who  stands  as  a  model  of  in- 
spiration to  millions  of  people— black 
and  white — all  over  the  world. 

■  Our  ilncere  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Ellen 
Meinke  who  p— fd  away  April  8th.  1961.  She  wUl 
be  mloed  by  her  fellow  volunteers. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  two  recorded 
votes  on  Thursday,  April  30,  1981.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted: 
"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  25,  to  approve 
the  Journal  of  Wednesday,  April  29, 
1981  and  "aye"  on  rollcall  No.  26. 
adoption  of  the  rule  House  Resolution 
134  to  allow  for  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115.  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1982.* 


CO-OP  FUND  DISPUTE  ENDS 
AMICABLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GntMAiif )  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank— one  of  the  smallest  entities  in 
this  city— has  moved  to  settle  its  dis- 
pute with  the  forces  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration so  that  it  can  get  on  with 
the  job  of  meeting  a  growing  loan 
demand  by  consiuner  cooperatives. 

The  settlement  calls  for  the  bank  to 
return  some  $60  million  it  withdrew  on 
April  21  and  22  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Treasury  Department  will 
immediately  make  available  about  $33 
million— the  original  apportiorunent  of 
fimds  scheduled  for  the  third  quarter. 

This  compromise  will  allow  the  bank 
to  start  processing  loan  applications 
that  have  been  pending  for  weeks.  It 
means  that  the  bank  can  operate.  The 
remaining  funds,  previously  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1981.  will  be  availa- 
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ble  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
quarter. 

This  compromise,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
satisfactory  providing  that  there  is 
also  a  tacit  understanding— and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  this  is  the  case- 
that  there  wiU  be  no  behind-the- 
scenes  harassment  of  the  bank  and 
that  it  will  be  allowed  to  get  on  with 
its  business.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  in- 
fomud  face-to-face  meetings  between 
bank  officials  and  the  administration 
officials  have  accomplished  this. 

Frankly,  there  is  little  to  be  gained 
from  an  ongoing  dispute.  In  fact,  a 
bank,  eventually  dependent  on  its  ac- 
ceptance in  the  private  market,  cannot 
long  survive  if  it  is  subject  to  assaults 
from  higher  officials  in  the  adminis- 
tration. If  this  compromise  brings  an 
end  to  this  campaign,  it  will  have  been 
worthwhile. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  acted  In  a  proper 
manner  and  after  receiving  advice  of 
private  and  Government  attomejrs. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  $60  million, 
previously  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, was  within  the  law  and  certainly 
squarely  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  legislative  branch  that  the  stock 
purchases  be  made. 

In  fact,  the  president  of  the  bank 
was  the  only  one  displajring  a  legal 
opinion— the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion— supporting  her  actions.  The 
administration  never  produced  a  legal 
opinion  from  an  objective  source;  only 
vague  references  to  "our  attorneys 
have  a  different  opinion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  by  now  I  think  ev- 
eryone—the administration  and  the 
press  included— realizes  that  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  bank  and  its  offi- 
cials have  been  right  out  in  the  open. 
Notices  beforehand  to  everyone.  No 
longer.  I  hope,  will  we  have  people  in 
responsible  positions  saying  they  did 
not  luiow  what  was  going  on.  That 
simply  does  not  wash  and  at  some 
point  we  may  learn  why  the  slmnber- 
ing  giant  of  Government  awoke  some  3 
weeks  after  the  Comptroller  General's 
opinion  was  released  publicly. 

Despite  the  strong  legal  position  of 
the  bank,  it  probably  did  the  right 
thing  in  compromising  the  dispute.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest 
to  this  little  bank  that  it  should  fight 
through  long  court  battles  to  Justify 
its  actions.  The  political  and  legal  re- 
sources of  the  administration  are 
simply  too  massive  and  in  the  end  the 
bank  could  have  destroyed  itself 
against  the  rocks  of  legal  right- 
eousness. 

The  important  thing  now  is  that 
consumer  cooperatives  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  thrive  and  have  a  source  of 
loan  funds  provided  by  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank. 

While  the  dispute  raged,  the  45  days 
of  impoundment  allowed  by  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
have  run  and  this  means  that  not  only 


title  I  moneys— stock  purchases  must 
be  released,  but  also  f  imds  impounded 
for  title  n.  self-help  development  and 
technical  assistance. 

Thtis  the  combination  of  time  and 
compromise  have  today  made  the 
bank  almost  whole  again.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  endorsed 
continuation  of  the  bank  and  has  in- 
cluded funds  for  the  operations  of 
both  UUe  I  and  UUe  U  in  the  bill 
coming  to  the  floor  this  week.  The 
House,  we  are  hopeful,  will  endorse 
the  committee's  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  this 
bank  be  given  stability  so  that  it  can 
perform  its  functions  and  so  it  can  get 
on  with  the  efforts  to  repay  the  <3ov- 
emment's  investment.  Other  Federal 
credit  programs,  particularly  those  op- 
erated through  the  farm  credit  system 
after  which  the  Consumer  Bank  is 
modeled,  were  allowed  to  operate  with 
stability  and  without  interference 
through  many  changes  of  administra- 
tion. The  Consumer  Co-Op  Bank  de- 
serves no  less.* 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  TO  BALANCE 
THE  BUDGET 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  requires  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  limits  Federal  spending,  I 
believe  the  best  time  to  balance  the 
budget  is  now. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  $45  bil- 
lion deficit  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, or  the  $25  billion  deficit  pro- 
posed by  our  Budget  Committee,  or 
the  $33  billion  deficit  tenUtively 
adopted  by  this  House  last  week.  We 
can  do  better.  If  we  are  willing  to  look 
at  all  Federal  expenditures,  to  cut 
waste  wherever  we  find  it,  to  reject  un- 
justified spending  and  premature  tax 
cuts  alike,  we  can  balance  our  budget 
this  year.  The  Tax  Expenditure  Re- 
duction Act  I  introduce  today  would 
take  a  $16  billion  step  toward  that 
end. 

David  Stockman  tells  us  the  admin- 
istration's spending  cuts  have,  "re- 
duced the  thimdering  herd  of  sacred 
cows  to  a  handful."  Mr.  Stockman  is 
certainly  this  administration's  top  eco- 
nomic ranchhand.  but  he  appears  to 
have  lost  his  lasso  when  it  comes  to 
the  breed  of  sacred  cows  iuiown  as  tax 
expenditures.  He  apparently  considers 
these  tax  handouts  to  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  among  us  to  be  a  breed 
apart,  a  breed  he  prefers  not  to  round 
up  despite  the  multibillion-dollar  tax 
break  stampede  they  cause  and  the  ir- 
reparable damage  they  do  to  our  drive 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

I  can  understand  Mr.  Stockman's  re- 
luctance to  tangle  with  the  powerful 


defenders  of  our  most  sacred  tax  loop- 
holes, but  I  cannot  accept  it.  Tax  ex- 
penditures now  cost  this  Government 
some  $260  billion  per  year.  They  have 
increased  160  percent  since  1974  while 
outlays  have  risen  only  111  percent 
and  tax  receipts  only  96  percent. 

My  Tax  Expenditure  Act  would  slow 
this  spending  hemorrhage  by  shutting 
down  just  a  few  of  the  largest,  most  in- 
defensible loopholes.  It  would  end  tax 
breaks  for  big  oil  which  were  enacted 
before  OPEC  and  price  decontrol  com- 
bined to  assure  that  industry  profits  it 
enjoys  today.  It  would  shut  down 
abuse  of  our  tax  laws  by  intematiotud 
operations  that  incorporate  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa  to 
avoid  paying  taxes.  It  would  limit  use 
of  the  consimier  credit  interest  deduc- 
tion by  our  wealthiest  citizens  and  re- 
quire a  modest  sacrifice  of  those  claim- 
ing deductions  for  business  meals. 

At  a  time  when  our  farmers  and 
workers,  our  youth  and  our  elderly, 
oiu-  disabled  and  our  poor  are  all  asked 
to  accept  deep,  painful  cuts  in  pro- 
grams on  which  they  depend  it  is 
surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  few 
tax  expenditures  for  fabulously 
wealthy  oil  companies  and  interna- 
tionally powerful  conglomerates  also 
be  reduced.  The  purpose  of  my  Tax 
Expenditure  Reduction  Act  is  to  make 
those  reductions  and  in  so  doing  to 
bring  us  $16  billion  closer  to  the  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  this  Nation 
wants  and  deserves.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  McEwEH).  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiics  azul  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Cobcorah.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DERwmsKi.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  FtHDLEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  SiOTB  of  Nebraska,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LiviHGSTOH,  for  60  minutes  on 
Tuesday.  May  26. 

(The  following  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DE  Lugo),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  materiaL) 

Mr.  SoLABZ.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KASTEinfEisR,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALKZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

IiCr.  Awwunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Savage,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Gebmaih.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 
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Mr.  Pbpfsk.  for  15  minutes,  M«y  20. 

Mr.  Dascruk  (at  the  request  of  Bir. 
DB  Ldoo),  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
include  extraneous  materlaL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BiAOOi,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  prior  to  the  vote  oa  HJi. 
3376. 

Mr.  ComB.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  cm  House  Resolution  137  im- 
mediately following  Mr.  Lorr. 

Mr.  Fazio,  during  consideration  of 
chapto'  I,  fLR.  3512,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  I^wis.  immediately  following 
the  remaita  of  Mr.  Fazio  during  con- 
skleratton  of  chapter  I,  HJl.  3512.  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Wtub,  on  the  National  Consum- 
er Cooperative  Bank  section  of  HJl. 
3512  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  BoLAHS.  to  extend  his  remarks 
iweoedlng  debate  on  ctiapter  VI  on 
HJl.  3512  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwsK).  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WoLP. 

Mr.  BXTHUHK. 

Mr.  HoPKiHS. 

Mr.  Baoww  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  COUKTSB. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Lagomabsiho. 
Mr.  RoussxLOT. 

Mr.   CoLUHS  of  Texas   in   two   in- 
stances. 
Mr.  McClobt. 
Mr.  Dbbwhiski. 
Mr.  FmsLBT. 

Mr.  BUBCBHBB. 

Mr.  OumiBBSOH. 
Mr.  McDadb. 


Mr.  Bbpahl. 

Mr.  PUBSBLL. 

Mr.  HoBTOH. 

Mr.  Stamtoh  of  Ohio. 

Illr.  WOBTLBT. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  OnjfAir. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DB  Luoo),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  AinMCBsoif  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoHZALBZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiif o  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bbown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Bir.  Amnmzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  JoHBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bohbb  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OuABnn. 

Mr.  EkncABT. 
McHnoH. 

Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 
Stokbs  in  two  instances. 

SCHBUBB. 
WntTH. 

Mavboulbs  in  two  Instances. 

Vbhto  in  two  instances. 

Oabcia. 

Savagb. 

BiAoai. 

MUBTHA. 

Bbilbhson. 

AxK^om. 

Bailet  of  Pennsylvania. 

WOLPB. 

McDonald  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  California. 
Mr.  FasCBll  in  five  instances. 

Cbockbtt  in  two  instances. 

Skklton. 

Hawkihs. 

dohhbllt. 

Dtsoh. 

SAHTnn. 

Studds. 

COHTBBS. 
DAHIBLSOIf. 

LoHG  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 
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SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  533.  An  act  enUUed  "PubUc  Buildings 
Act  of  IMl";  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation: 

SJ.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  entitled 
"VS.  Tennis  Association  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service; 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation rtwrignatinz  the  week  bednning  May 
10,  IMl.  as  "National  Small  Business 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service: 

8. J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  authorlzinc 
and  requestinc  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation observing  the  35th  anniversary  of 
CARE  (the  Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere,  Incorporated),  and  designating 
May  10  to  16,  1981.  as  "CARE  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DB  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  pjn.).  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1981.  at  3  p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees, delegations  traveling  under  an 
authorization  from  the  Speaker,  and  a 
miscellaneous  report  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
UJS.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1980  and  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1981  In  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 
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KPIff  OF  EXPOnniMES  RM  OmOAL  FOBGN  TMVO,  OMinH  W 

1981-OMliRaid 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFKML  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  ENGLAND.  BaGWM  AND  ITALY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  9  AND  FEB.  16, 

1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  lAMAiCA,  PERU,  ARGENTINA.  BRAZIL.  AND  COSTA  RICA.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  7  AND  JAN.  17, 1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  PANAMA,  NICARAGUA,  COSTA  RICA  AND  MEXICO.  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

MAR.  11  AND  MAR.  16. 1981 
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«Ori  22,  1911 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  JAPAN,  CHINA.  AND  HAWAII,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN  7  AND  JAN  17 

1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFWAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION  TO  SIERRA  LEONE.  NIGERIA,  IVORY  COAST  AND  SENEGAL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  7  AND  JAN.  17. 1981 
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AMENDED  REFWT  OF  EXPENOfTUIiES  FOR  OFFKIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  DELEGATION  TO  SIERRA  LEONE.  NIGERIA.  IVORY  COAST  AND  SENEGAL.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED 

BETWEENJAN.  7andJAN.  17. 1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  PAMELA  P  lACONE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  7  AND  JAN.  17. 1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON  GILLIS  LONG.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  9  AND  JAN.  17, 1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  HON  JAMES  T  MOLLOY,  US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR  8  AND  MAR  11. 1981 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OfHOAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  BRITISH^ERICAN  PARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR  12  AND  MAR  15 

1981 
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1                                                              ^— ^-^^^.^.i 

PHUiP  eUKTON.  (Saniao 

Mar  1.  IMl 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1312.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  May  1. 1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
97-50):  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S. 
readiness  of  the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  Japan  (Transmit- 
tal No.  81-44).  pursuant  to  section  813  of 
Public  Law  94-106:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1314.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1315.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  collection  data 
on  home  mortgage  delinquencies  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  pursuant  to  section  317  of 
Public  Law  96-399;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  plan  for  the  adminis- 
trative arrangements  necessary  to  transfer 
the  overseas  dependents  schools  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  Department 
of  Education,  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  of 
Public  Law  96-88;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  Of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  motor  ve- 
hicle alcohol  usage,  pursuant  to  section  272 
of  Public  Law  96-294;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1319.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Conun«rce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  is  unable  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Investigation  and 
Suspension  Docket  No.  9179.  Cancellation 
of  Intermediate  Routing,  Michigan  North- 


ern Railvmy,  within  the  time  periods  speci- 
fied, pursuant  to  section  10327(k);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1320.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  the  review  of 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  pursuant  to  section 
108(a)  of  Public  Law  96-533;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1321.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  amending  section  620B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  In  order  to  permit  the  issu- 
ance of  licenses  under  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  for  the  export  of 
certain  categories  of  items  and  services  on 
the  U.S.  Munitions  List,  pursuant  to  section 
108(b)  of  Public  Law  96-533;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1322.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Israel  for  permission  to 
transfer  certain  UJS. -origin  military  equip- 
ment to  Ecuador,  pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1323.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Thailand  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-origin  military 
equipment,  pursuant  to  section  3(d)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1324.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  various  project  performance 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
special  studies  prepared  by  th^  External 
Review  and  E^raluation  Office  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and  project 
performance  audit  or  completion  reports 
prepared  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
pursuant  to  section  301(eK3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1325.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Australia  (Transmittal  No.  81-35).  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

1326.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 


Japan  (Transmittal  No.  81-44).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1327.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Australia  (Transmittal  No.  81-46),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Contit>l 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1328.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Columbia  and  Feder- 
al Intermediate  Credit  Bank  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Retirement  Plan.  Columbia  District, 
for  the  plan  year  ended  August  31.  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  121(aK2)  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1329.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new 
recor()s  system  for  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  <m  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1330.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1331.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer  general. 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  transmitting  the  soci- 
ety's annual  audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
February  28.  1981.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1332.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  previously  submitted 
draft  "Transit  Assistance  Act  of  1981";  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1333.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  var- 
ious prospectuses  proposing  the  lease  of 
spac«,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.   

1334.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
flexibility  within  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's existing  medical  personnel  manage- 
ment system;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Af  faiirs. 
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isas.  A  letter  tram  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
tranonltting  notice  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  not  defend  the  constitutionality 
of  secUon  403<aHI9XAKvi)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  which  discriminates  on  the  basis 
of  gender,  pursuant  to  section  21  of  Public 
Law  M-133;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1336.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmlt- 
Ung  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
D.&C.  10101  et  seq.)  to  eliminate  gender- 
apedfic  language  contained  In  the  act:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Pubic  Works  and  Transporta- 


REPORTS    OF    CX^MMTTTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
irUed  May  11.  ISSIJ 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  137.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  and  waiving  points 
of  order  against  H.R.  3512.  A  bill  making 
supplemental  and  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  rescinding  certain  budget  au- 
thority, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-33).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  db  LUGO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dy- 
MAixT.  Mr.  SoMiA,  Mr.  Foro  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  DnxDMs,  Mr.  (Trockett. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Browm  of  Califor- 
nia.   Mr.    YooMC    of    Missouri,    Mr. 
liOwmT   of  California,   Mr.   Wnss. 
Mr.      McCloskzt.      Mr.      Phillip 
BmnoN,  Mr.  MnapRY.  Mr.  Comrsas, 
Mr.  CoRitADA.  Mr.  Cakhky,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Prrssa,  Mr. 
BnMaAM.  Mr.  Skukklirg.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins  of   Illinois,    Mr.   Mitchxll  of 
Maryland.   Mr.   Clat,   Mr.    Kildkx, 
Mr.    KoGovsBX.    Mr.    Dixoh,    Mr. 
SmoM.  Mr.  Otthigkr,  Mr.  Johhston, 
and  Mr.  Sava(»): 
HJl.  3517.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  granting 
of  penaaanent  residence  status  to  certain 
nontramlcrant  aliens  residing  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By   Mr.   PASCELL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
BncHAM.  Mr.  Yatrom.  Mr.  BcincKX. 
Mr.  Solakz.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Woltk, 
Mr.   BAuns,    Mr.    BROOMnKLO,    Mr. 
Dmwuisai,  BCr.  Prttchaju).  and  Mr. 
Lkach  of  Iowa): 
HJi.  3518.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the 
Department    of    State,    the    International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  DicK- 
smsoM): 


HJt  3519.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  anf  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  to  precrlbe  person- 
nel strenghts  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DiifCSLL,  Mr.  WntTH,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
MoppsTT,  Mr.  SAirriNi,  Mr.  LnxxM, 
Mr.    Walgrkn,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
MoTTL,  Mr.  Wyokm,  Mr.  Browm  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Rrrm,  Mr. 
Appi,KGAn,      Mr.      Atkinson,      Mr. 
Bailky  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bknja- 
MiN,  Mr.  Bonkr  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
William  J.  Coynx,  Mr.  Ertxl,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Ftthian,  Mr.  Fogliktta, 
Mr.   FoRO  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Kogovskk,  Mr. 
LaFalck.   Mr.   Lkath  of  Texas,   Mr. 
Molloham,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Mysrs, 
Mr.  NowAK,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Pkase. 
Mr.     Prick,     Mr.    Seibkrlinc,     Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Traxlkr, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bailky  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Butlkr,  Mr. 
Jamks   K.    Coynk,   Mr.    Davis,    Mr. 
Doughkrty,      Mr.      Pinslky,      Mr. 
GiLMAN,   Mr.    Hammkrschmidt,   Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  McDaok,  Mr.  McEwkn. 
Mr.  MiLLKR  of  Ohio,  Mr.  O'Brikn. 
Mr.    Nkllioan,    Mr.    Purskll,    Mr. 
Rkgula,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Walkkr,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio): 
H.R.  3520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Air 
Act  to  provide  compliance  date  extensions 
for  steelmaking  facilities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis    to    facilitate    modernization;    to    the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3521.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amount  of  dividends  and  interest  which  are 
excluded  from  gross  income,  and  to  make 
such  exclusion  permanent:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  3522.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  funding  by  the 
Synthetic   Fuels  Corporation   for   projects 
which  will  demonstrate  the  technical  and 
feasibility  of  new  technologies  for  the  com- 
merical  production  of  synthetic  fuel  in  addi- 
tion to  projects  solely  for  the  commercial 
production   of  such   fuels:   Jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  B<r.  JAMES  K.  COYNE: 
H.R.  3523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  amounts  paid  into  an  education  sav- 
ings account:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bkil- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Ftuom..  Mr. 
Wnss,    Mr.    Barnxs,   Mr.    Bingham, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Con- 
YKRS,  Mr.  Dkllums.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Grkkn, 
Mr.    LowRY    of    Washington,    Mr. 
McKiNNEY,     Ms.     Mikulski,     Mr. 
Mitchxll    of    Maryland.    Mr.    Or- 
tincrr.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Stuods): 
H.R.     3524.     A     bill     to     repeal     section 
202(aX4)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  3525.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  eliminate  certain 
tax    expenditures:    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Aodabbo,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  Mr.  Bkard,  Mr.  Bknjamin,  Mr. 
BuRORNKR.  Mr.  Chappkll,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Texas,    Mr.    Contk,    Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Phiup  M.  Crank.  Mr. 
Danikl  B.  Crank.  Mr.  Dannkmkykr. 
Mr.     DoRNAN    of     California,     Mr. 
Doughksty,   Mr.   Duncan,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ertkl.  Mr. 
Fary,  Mr.  FyMUKTTA.  Mr.  Forsythk. 
Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr. 
OoNZALKZ,  Mr.  Hanskn  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hkrtkl,  Mr.  HoLLKNBKCK,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hyok,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kramkr,  Mr.  La- 
gomarsino,   Mr.   LkBoutillikr,   Mr. 
LowKRY  of  California,  Ms.  Martin  of 
Illinois,    Mr.    McClory,    Mr.     Mc- 
E>ONAL0.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  MoAKLKY.  Mr.  Montoomkhy,  Mr. 
Murphy,    Mr.    Obkrstar,    Mr.    Ot- 
tinckr.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr. 
Pkppkr,    Mr.    RoK,    Mr.    Rudd.    Mr. 
Russo,   Mr.   Schkuxr,   Mr.   Sknskn- 
brennkr,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Whitkhurst,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,   Mr.   Wolp,   Mr.   Wolpe,   and 
Mr.  Won  Pat): 
H.R.  3526.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  General 
Draza  Mihailovich   Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  in  recognition  of 
the  role  he  played  in  saving  the  lives  of  ap- 
proximately 500  U.S.  airmen  in  Yugoslavia 
during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  3527.  A  bill  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  mental   illness  under 
medicare:   Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on 
Ways   and   Means  and   Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mi.  FRANK: 
H.R.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  respecting  the  limitations  on  exclusive 
rights  to  secondary  transmissions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclaj-y. 

H.R.  3529.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
communications  services  excise  tax  tele- 
phone facilities  designed  for  Individuals  who 
are  deaf  or  hearing  impaired:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FRANK    (for    himself.    Mr. 

MoAKLEY.         Mr.     Railsback.     Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Philuf 

Burton,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Richmond, 

Mr.   FRDfZEL,  Mr.   Vento,  and  Mr. 

Sawyer): 

H.R.  3530.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copywright 

laws  to  strengthen  the  laws  against  record, 

tape,  and   film  piracy  and  counterfeiting, 

and  for  other  purposes.:  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.R.  3531.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance in  the  year  1983  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the  world  famous 
Staten  Island  Ferry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3532.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  to 
honor  Roberto  Clemente;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   GARCIA   (for   himself.   Mrs. 
Chisholm  Mr.     Mitchkll  of  Mary- 
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land,  Mr.     Lowry  of  Washington. 
Mr.  CORRAOA.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wnss. 
Mr.  SroKKs,  Mr.  Pkppkr.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Conykrs.  and 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  3533.  A  bill  to  provide  for  s  study  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  determine  the  costs  and  feasibility 
of  amending  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
so  as  to  permit  free  lunches  to  be  served  to 
all  children  attending  school  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  local  educational  agency  in 
which  at  least  60  percent  of  the  children  at- 
tending such  schools  are  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  lunches;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
St    Germain,    Mr.    Fauntroy,    Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  IibTCHXLL  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  ScHUMBR,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  William  J.  Coyne): 
H.R.  3534.  A  blU  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Federal  laws  which  establish  housing 
and  community  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preservation  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Pinajice  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  3535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  invest- 
ment  tax  credit  for  certain  rehabilitated 
building  leased  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
or  to  government  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  3536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  veterans  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  how  certain  drugs  and  medi- 
cines will  be  supplied  to  them;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Calusxn,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Hamioer- 
schmidt): 
H.R.  3537.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  relating  to  the  SUte  and 
local  governmental  share  of  the  cost  of  dis- 
aster assistance,  the  rental  of  temporary 
housing,  and  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
year    1982:    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  I.aPALCE: 
H.R.  3538.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation of  DISC  rules  to  export  trading  com- 
panies, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  3539.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  to  allow  certain  mar- 
ried individuals  who  file  separate  returns  to 
be  taxed  as  unmarried  individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UVINGSTON: 
H.R.  3541.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  fiCr.  Dannkmkykr. 
Mr.    Young    of    Alaska,    and    Mr. 
Stump): 
H.R.  3542.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  certain  school 
grant    indemnity    land    statutes    and    the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MICA: 
H.R.  3543.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $10,000  in 


1981  (with  automatic  adjustmente  thereaf- 
ter) the  annual  amount  of  outside  earnings 
which  a  beneficiary  (of  any  age)  may  have 
without  suffering  deductions  from  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  3545.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  a  certain  amount  of  interest  earned 
on  the  All  Savers  Certificate  offered  only  at 
savings  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R.  3546.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1725  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  news- 
papers and  magazines  on  which  no  postage 
has   been   paid   to   be  deposited   in   letter 
boxes;  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  3547.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  restore  to  savings  and  loan 
associations    and    other    organizations    to 
which  section  593  applies,  the  full  amount 
of  the  section  38  investment  tax  credit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3548.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  companies  of 
the  Corps  of  Cadets  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  may  be  commanded  by  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
BCarine  Corps,  as  well  as  by  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
HJl.  3549.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  recre- 
ational use  of  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  the  State  of  Nevada:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
HJl.  3550.  A  bill  to  establish  an  award  to 
be  made  annually  by  the  President  to  the 
amateur  athlete  who  best  represents  the 
ideals  symbolized  by  the  life  and  career  of 
former  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Joe  Louis;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

HJl.  3551.  A  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  and  sell  a  postage  stamp 
issue  to  commemorate  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  former  world  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Joe  Louis:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  (by   re- 
quest): 
H.R.  3552.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.   3553.   A   bill   to   permit   the   Tigua 
Indian  Tribe  of  Texas  to  file  with  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  any  claim  of  such  tribe  for 
compensation    for    lands    allegedly    taken 
from  such  tribe  by  the  United  States  with- 
out the  payment  of  adequate  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Ui.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Uis. 
Holt): 
HJl.  3554.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  provision  of  full  dental  care  benefits  to 
dependents  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  on  active  duty  under  the  civilian 


health  and  medical  program  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  in  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  3555.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  return  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  certain  works  of  art 
seized  by  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.  3556.  A  biU  to  seal  the  baUoU  in 
Presidential  elections  untU  all  polling  places 
are  closed;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  3557.  A  bill  to  provide  a  uniform  time 
for  the  closing  of  polling  places  in  all  regu- 
lar elections  of  Representatives  to  Congress. 
U.S.  Senators,  and  electors  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  B«r.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3558.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment under  section  107  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  that  the  price  allowable 
under  that  section  is  permitted  only  if  elect- 
ed in  lieu  of  any  tax  incentive  allowed  for 
the  production  of  the  natural  gas  involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHEUER  and  Mr.  Moppktt): 
H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  become  a  profitable  corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  commuter  service 
presently  operated  by  COnrail,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
HJl.  3560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law  respecting  the  limitations  on  exclusive 
rights  to  secondary  transmissions,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  MONTCSOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  3561.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  code,  to  provide  additional  flexibility 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration's  exist' 
ing  medical  personnel  management  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (by  request): 
HJl.  3562.  A  bill  to  terminate  funcUons  of 
the  CMvil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to  transfer 
certain  functions  of  the  Board  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H  J.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  September  20.  1981.  as 

"PosiUve  Mental  Attitude  Week";  to  the 

committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H  J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  13,  1982,  as  "Joe  Louis  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Crivil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD: 
H.  COn.  Res.  129.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  terminate  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Soviet-sponsored  CSovemment  of 
Afghanistan;  to  the  committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  BCr.  SAVAGE: 
H.  COn.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  COngress  that 
the  President  should  award  posthumously 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
former  world  heavyweight  boxing  champion 
Joe  Louis;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C^vil  Service. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sorrow  of  the  Congress  upon 
the  death  of  former  world  heavyweight 
boxing  chsimpion  Joe  Louis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  should  place  at  the  grave 
of  former  world  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion Joe  Louis  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery a  plaque  honoring  his  distinguished  life 
and  career:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PAUNTROY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MiTCHKU.  of  Maryland): 

H.  Res.  138.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  resurgence  of  violence  against 
members  of  religious,  ethnic  and  racial  roi- 
nority  arroups.  and  requesting  the  President 
to  take  certain  actions:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

71.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  closure  of  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

73.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  CETA:  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor. 

73.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
relative  to  designating  "National  Forgotten 
Victims  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  ^At  BUTXaER' 
H.R.  35«3.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rev.  Carl 
T.  Tlnsley  and  Yvonne  P.  Tinsley:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GINN: 
HJ{.  3S«4.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Hoyt  W. 
Brown:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3565.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  John  E.  Tsavaris,  VS.  Navy 
Reserves  retired,  to  the  grade  of  rear  admi- 
ral on  the  Reserves  retired  list;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  Bxilknsoii.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
1^.  Wyobi. 

HJi.  37:  Mr.  Gooouiic  and  Mr.  Shabt. 

H.R.  348:  Mr.  Rob. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Maoicam,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Goodunc.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Chappeix.  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Young  of 


Missouri,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bkbbutbb.  Mr.  Clausbn.  Mr. 
SuNiA.  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Oundbbson. 

HJl.  484:  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California. 

H.R.  833:  Mr.  MrrcHBU.  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  835:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Richmond. 

H.R.  934:  Mr.  Savagb. 

H.R.  980:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  983:  Mr.  Millkk  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1005:  Mr.  Greoc.  Mr.  Lukbn.  Mr. 
Nbal.  Mr.  Broyhill.  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1454:  Mr.  Markby  and  Mrs.  Coluns 
of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1641:  Mrs.  Fenwick. 

H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Jxttries.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New    York.    Mr.    Burcenbr.    and    Mr.    Be- 

REUTBB. 

H.R.  1648:  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr. 
Jambs  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Dwybr.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Gold- 
WATEB,  Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  B^.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stbnholm.  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Wbbzr  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Whitbhurst,  and 
Mr.  Wobtlby. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Goodlinc. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  1981:  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  At- 
kinson, Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  BowBN.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Burgbnbb.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  db 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Er- 
LENBORN,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  GucKMAN,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Hatcher.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Hightowter.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hurro.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  LbBoutil- 
UBB.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  McKinnby.  Mr. 
MoNTCOMBBY.  Mr.  MooRB.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Pabbis,  Mr. 
Patman.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Whitbhurst,  Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  3034:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  LbBoutillier. 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Montgombry.  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Synar.  and  Mr.  Zeperettti. 

H.R.  3039:  Mr.  Mom.  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3131:  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  3136:  Mr.  Boneb  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey. 

H.R.  3163:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott, Mr.  Nelligan,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3389:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Johnston. 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


H.R.  3473:  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Hance.  and  Mr. 

MlNTtA. 

H.R.  3473:  Mr.  AuCoin  and  Mr.  I^wis. 

H.R.  3813:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Frbnzbl.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Lacomarsino, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  and  Mr.  Whitbhurst. 

H.R.  3878:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  3019:  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Dwybr.  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3075:  Mrs.  Roukbma  and  Mr.  LbBou- 
tillier. 

H.R.  3113:  Mr.  Brodhbad.  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  DeNar- 
Dis.  Mr,  Downey,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Fogu- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Lbland.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli. Mr.  MiLLBR  of  California.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wirth. 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  3144:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Pashayan,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

H.R.  3158:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  3177:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  3230:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  3288:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  3398:  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Focu- 
etta,  Mr.  Spxnce,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  E^dgar.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Drxier  and  Mr.  Clausen. 

H.R,  3443:  Mr.  Hettbl. 

H,R.  3499:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  IiCr.  Dbckard. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Cunger.  Mr.  de  la 
Garza.  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  RoEMBR.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr,  Sunia, 
Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr  Gingrich, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Rudd,  and  Mr. 
Whitbhurst. 

H.  Res.  48:  Mrs.  Bouquaro  and  Mr. 
Oilman. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

80.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
council.  New  York.  N.Y..  relative  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Hospital.  SUten  Island.  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  the  Embassy  of  Nica- 
ragua, Washington.  D.C..  relative  to  peace 
in  Central  America:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

82.  Also,  petition  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
cratic Club.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  relative  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

83.  Also,  petition  of  Samual  E.  Hayes.  Jr.. 
majority  leader.  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives.  Harrisburg,  relative  to  leg- 
islators' tax  home  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  April  27.  1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  am.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon,  Charles  E.  Orassuct, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PBA'm 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLD.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Qod.  sovereign  Lord  for 
whom  history  is  the  unfolding  of  Thy 
purpose.  Thou  hast  a  plan  for  the  na- 
tions and  for  each  of  us  individually.  As 
a  sparrow's  fall  does  not  escape  Thy  no- 
tice, certainly  no  business  done  in  this 
place  is  of  indifference  to  Thee. 

Thy  will  concerns  all  things  infinite 
and  infinitesimal.  Thou  art  a  God  of  the 
microcosm  as  well  as  the  macrocosm. 
We  have  no  secrets  from  Thee.  Our 
thoughts,  our  words  yet  unspoken,  oiur 
desires  are  known  to  Thee.  Lead  us  in 
Thy  way,  O  God,  and  help  us  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit's  wisdom  and  guidance  to  do 
Thy  will  in  all  things  today.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  derk 

will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  fro  tzmpobb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  12,  1981. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Gbasslet, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Stvom  Thurmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  9:30  a.m.  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONTTION  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  acting  majority  leader  yield  for 
a  question?    

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
the  acting  majority  leader  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  his  time.  It  appears  that 
neither  of  us  is  prepared  to  address  the 
Senate  on  any  issue  of  concern. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
full  intention  of  yielding  back  my  time, 
may  I  assure  the  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader,  I  yield 
back  that  time  available. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  my  side. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.   1162— EXPANDED  OWNERSHIP 
ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  a  rather  formidable  num- 
ber of  cosponsors.  I  introduce  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  employee  stock  ownership,  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 


The  bill,  S.  1162,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the 
allowable  contributions  to  employee 
stock  ownership  plans,  to  provide  a  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  based  upon 
payroll  as  an  alternative  to  that  based  on 
investment  in  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bmttsbw,  Mr. 
BoREir,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cahhoh,  Mr. 
Cranstoh,  Mr.  Damtorth,  Mr.  DbCoh- 
cnri,  Mr.  Dnoif,  Mr.  Duuhbbbcbb,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  H.iTnzLD,  Mr.  HEixnr,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  JoHXSTON,  Mr.  KasTEif,  Mr. 
LEvnr,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Matsvmaca, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nunh.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Prtor,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Rocgle,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS,  and  Mr.  2k)RiNSKT,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
next  several  months  there  will  be  much 
discussion  and  debate  over  which  ap- 
proach we  should  take  in  reforming  our 
tax  laws  to  promote  the  productivity  of 
American  business  and  to  provide  relief 
to  American  taxpayers.  "The  approach 
we  choose  will  be  a  major  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  economic  direction  in  which 
this  Nation  will  move  over  the  next 
decade. 

In  setting  that  direction,  let  us  take 
the  time  to  form  a  clear  vision  of  the 
kind  of  society  we  wish  this  Nation  to 
become.  Only  then  should  we  enact  the 
type  of  tax  reform  that  will  shape  our 
economic  lives  during  the  1980's. 

The  vision  that  this  bill  suggests  is  one 
of  expanded  capital  ownership.  As  we 
enact  incentives  for  new  capital  forma- 
tion we  should  also  enact  incentives  that 
will  enlarge  the  number  of  Americans 
who  share  a  oersonal  stake  in  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Years  ago  we  recognized  that  wide- 
spread ownership  was  important.  At  one 
time  agrictiltural  land  was  the  dominant 
form  of  productive  capital  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  legislation  such  as 
the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  tot*  steps 
to  insure  that  the  opportunity  to  own 
such  capital  was  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Capitalism's  land  frontier,  however,  is 
long  since  closed,  and  our  industrial 
revolution  is  now  more  than  a  century 
old.  Unfortunately,  at  least  for  those  of 
us  who  see  f  ree-enterorise  capitalism  as 
better  than  any  of  its  alternatives,  we 
did  not  finance  our  industrial  growth  of 
the  past  century  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  broadly  owned. 

TTiis  bill  sugs^ests  that  we  not  continue 
that  shortsighted  approach.  Instead,  we 
can  begin  to  promote  a  tjrpe  of  capitalism 
that  is  true  to  its  democratic  roots,  and 
true  to  the  American  tradition  of  wide- 
spread participation. 

Our  free  enterprise  system  is  not  work- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  inserti  ons  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Ing  well  enough:  Its  remarkable  vitality 
and  adaptability  are  dedinlnc.  Yet  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  a  better  economic  al- 
ternative. A  primary  problem,  and  a 
problem  this  bill  addresses.  Is  that  so  few 
Americans  share  a  personal  ownership 
stake  In  the  system. 

nPAMOB>  OWMXBSaXP  AS  A  MATIONAL  KCONOMIC 
OOAl, 

The  encouracement  of  expanded  capi- 
tal ownership  does  not  mean  the  redis- 
tribution of  »»i«ting  wealth.  The  intent  is 
not  to  take  from  those  who  own  to  give 
to  those  who  do  not.  Rather,  the  intent 
Is  to  lurovlde  incentives  for  newly  created 
capital  to  be  more  broadly  owned. 

The  economic  strength  and  political 
stability  of  this  Nation  stem  largely  from 
our  commitment  to  a  private  property, 
free  enterprise  philosophy.  To  date,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  encouraged  the  use  of 
financial  techniques  designed  to  provide 
widespread  access  to  capital  ownersliip. 
Consequently,  in  this,  the  world's  most 
avowedly  "capitalist"  nation,  we  have 
only  a  scanty  sprlixkling  of  capitalists. 

In  1976,  for  example,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  studied  this  ownership 
Issue  and  found  that  SO  percent  of  the 
market  value  of  individually  owned  cor- 
porate stock  in  the  United  States  is  held 
by  just  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
and  6  i)ercent  own  more  than  80  percent. 

Similarly,  1  percent  receive  47  percent 
of  all  dividends.  The  committee  also 
cited  a  1972  study  Indicating  that  55  per- 
cent of  American  households  have  a  net 
worth  of  less  than  $10,000.  and  12  per- 
cent, or  1  In  every  8,  have  a  net  worth 
of  $1,000  or  less.  This  concentration  of 
wealth  is  not  only  unjust,  it  is  also  harm- 
ful to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
market  economy. 

The  financial  press  estimates  that  pro- 
ductive wealth  by  the  end  of  this  century 
will  Increase  by  $2  to  $4  trillion. 
Unless  this  Congress  develops  incentives 
to  spread  this  newly  created  wealth 
more  broadly  among  oiu:  citizens,  the 
historical  pattern  will  continue  and  the 
great  bulk  of  that  new  wealth  will  accrue 
largely  to  the  too  wealthholders. 

This  likelihood  led  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  conclude  In  its  1976  an- 
nual report: 

To  provide  a  realistic  opportunity  for  more 
VS.  dtlaetu  to  become  owners  of  capital,  and 
to  provide  an  expanded  sovirce  of  equity  fi- 
nancing for  corporations.  It  should  be  made 
national  poUcy  to  pursue  the  goal  of  broad- 
ened capital  ownerablp. 

Expanded  ownership  Is  a  bipartisan 
issue,  one  that  cuts  across  party  lines  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  best  In  our 
free  enterprise  approach  to  economic 
matters.  As  the  1980  Republican  platform 
reminds  us,  "The  widespread  distribution 
of  private  property  ownership  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  American  liberty.  Without  It 
neither  our  free  enterprise  system  nor 
our  Republican  form  of  Government 
could  long  endure." 

Consequently,  the  1980  Republican 
platform  pledges  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion "to  help  millions  of  Americans  •  •  • 
to  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  wealth 
of  their  nation."  President  Nixon  in- 
cluded a  similar  pledge  In  his  1970  state 


of  the  Union  address  in  which  he  sug- 
gested: 

We  must  adopt  reforms  which  will  expand 
tiM  rang*  of  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. .  .  .  This  means  .  .  .  new  opportuni- 
ties for  expanded  ownership,  because  in  or- 
der to  be  secure  in  their  human  rlghu  peo- 
ple need  aoceaa  to  property  nghu. 

Similarly,  President  Reagam,  in  a  July 
1974  speech  to  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  explained  the  historical  prece- 
dent for  a  national  policy  of  expanded 
ownership  and  endorsed  the  uniquely 
American  opportunity  that  such  a  policy 
would  represent: 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Homestead  Act.  There  was 
a  wide  distribution  of  land  and  they  didn't 
confiscate  anyone's  already  owned  land.  They 
did  not  take  from  those  who  owned  and  give 
to  others  who  did  not  own.  It  set  the  pattern 
for  the  American  capitalist  system.  We  need 
an  Industrial  Homestead  Act.  ...  I  know  that 
plans  have  been  suggested  In  the  past  and 
they  all  had  one  fiaw. 

They  were  based  on  making  present  owners 
give  up  some  of  their  ownership  to  the  non- 
owners.  Now  this  isn't  true  of  the  Ideas  that 
are  being  talked  about  today. 

Very  simply,  these  business  leaders  nave 
come  to  the  realization  that  It  Is  time  to 
formulate  a  plan  to  accelerate  economic 
growth  and  production  and  at  the  same  time 
broaden  the  ownership  of  productive  capital. 
The  American  dream  has  always  been  to  have 
a  piece  of  the  action. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  explained  his  support  of  ex- 
panded ownership  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post  not  long 
before  his  death: 

Throughout  my  career  as  a  public  servant, 
I  have  viewed  full  employment  aa  a  top 
priority  goal  for  thla  country.  And  I  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  I  recognize  that  capital, 
and  the  question  of  who  owns  It  and  there- 
fore reaps  the  benefit  of  Its  productiveness, 
Is  an  extremely  Important  Issue  that  Is  com- 
plementary to  the  Issue  of  full  employment. 

I  see  these  as  twin  pillars  of  our  economy: 
Pull  employment  of  our  labor  resources  and 
widespread  ownership  of  our  capital  re- 
sources. Such  twin  pUlars  woiUd  go  a  long 
way  In  providing  a  firm  underlying  support 
for  future  economic  growth  that  would  be 
equitably  shared. 

Since  1973,  the  Congress  has  passed, 
and  three  separate  administrations  have 
signed  into  law,  14  bills  promoting  the 
use  of  employee  stock  ownership  plans 
(ESOPs)  as  a  means  to  expand  the 
ownership  of  productive  capital.  In  ad- 
dition, in  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1976, 
Congress  made  clear  its  interest  "*  •  'in 
encouraging  employee  stock  ownership 
plans  as  a  bold  and  innovative  method 
of  strengthening  the  free  private  enter- 
prise system  which  will  solve  the  dual 
problems  of  securing  capital  funds  for 
necessary  capital  growth  and  of  bring- 
ing about  stock  ownership  by  all  corpo- 
rate employees." 

This  bill  continues  this  bipartisan  con- 
gressional policy  by  providing  additional 
incentives  for  companies  to  finance  their 
growth  or  transfers  in  ownership  in  such 
a  way  that  their  employees  will  share 
a  stake  in  the  enterprise  for  which  they 
work. 

■XIJKVTIf  O  TRZ  raCAL  STKAXM 

A  strong  case  for  expanded  ownership 


could  be  made  on  equitable  grounds 
alone — or  on  motivational  grounds  alone. 
Certainly  a  nation  that  puts  its  faith 
in  a  private  enterprise  system  should 
conduct  its  tax  policy  so  as  to  Insure 
that  the  voting  public  has  a  personal 
stake  in  that  system.  In  addition,  we 
should  consider  the  possible  long-term 
effect  of  transforming  the  American 
economy  Into  one  in  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority have  the  Interest  and  the  Incentive 
of  capital  ownership. 

Rather  than  creating  a  constituency 
for  private  property  capitalism,  how- 
ever, we  have  been  steadily  adding  peo- 
ple to  the  "income  security"  rolls,  to 
the  make-work  rolls,  and  to  the  count- 
less other  transfer  programs  designed 
to  disguise  the  onus  of  welfare.  This  is 
not  the  direction  in  which  Federal  tax 
policy  should  encourage  the  American 
economy  to  move. 

Only  recently  have  the  consequences 
of  this  shortsighted  approach  begim  to 
surface.  The  fiscal  strains  are  the  most 
obvious,  with  the  growth  of  Federal 
transfer  programs  revealing  one  trouble- 
some dimension  of  the  problem. 

In  1960,  these  pajrments  to  individ- 
uals totaled  26.4  percent  of  total  budget 
outlays;  by  1980,  they  had  skyrocketed 
to  more  than  50  percent;  $27  billion  was 
paid  out  in  1960;  by  1980.  these  costs 
had  risen  to  more  than  $284  billion. 

Just  since  1970,  transfer  payments 
have  grown  more  than  $200  billion.  As 
a  proportion  of  total  U.S.  wages,  such 
payments  have  Increased  250  percent 
since  1970 — currently  20.2  percent,  up 
from  8.1  percent  only  10  years  ago. 

During  the  past  20  years,  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  only  23.3  percent. 
The  Federal  budget,  however,  has  risen 
528  percent.  These  trends  simply  must 
be  reversed. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  indict- 
ments of  the  present  state  of  our  private 
property  system  is  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Econwnlc  Research 
which  reports  that  for  the  majority  of 
American  families,  their  most  important 
"wealth"  is  now  their  entitlements  un- 
der our  pay-as-you-go  social  security 
system. 

It  Is  a  shortsighted  strategy  for  our 
private  property  economy  to  so  struc- 
ture its  affairs  that  the  most  important 
"wealth"  held  by  the  bulk  of  Americans 
is  an  entitlement  to  future  Government 
transfer  payments.  No  one  wants  to  be  a 
ward  of  charity,  and  no  one  wants  to 
carry  a  stranger  on  his  back  economi- 
cally. 

Yet  three-fifths  of  our  elderly  cur- 
rently derive  more  than  one-half  of 
their  income  from  social  security.  Our 
long-term  tax  strategy  should  not  be  one 
that  leaves  most  Americans  dependent 
for  their  subsistence  on  a  system  under 
which  they  give  to  each  other  under 
Government  duress  or  take  from  each 
other  with  Government  assistance. 

Reversing  our  drift  in  the  direction  of 
ever-increasing  Government  redistribu- 
tion wiU  not  be  an  easy  task.  As  a  mod- 
est first  step,  this  bill  suggests  that  the 
private  sector  be  encouraged  to  finance 
its  capital  requirements  in  such  a  way 
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as  to  promote  the  ecouunlc  self-sufO- 
ciency  of  an  ever-expanding  number  of 
American  households. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  Government 
spending  over  the  long  term  Is  to  reduce 
the  need  for  Government  spending. 
Thus,  this  bill  suggests  that  as  we  enact 
incentives  for  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
Investment  base,  we  should  also  enact 
incentives  for  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
ownership  base. 

CaSATIMO  A  CONSTITUKKCT  lOB  CAPirAUSK 

We  cannot  spend  our  way  out  of  in- 
flation. We  will  make  no  real  impact  on 
inflation  until  we  make  a  real  impact 
on  new  capital  investment.  It  takes  capi- 
tal growth  to  have  any  long-term  effect 
on  productivity.  It  also  takes  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  new  capital  to  create 
private  sector  Job  opportimities.  If  the 
private  sector  is  to  provide  the  number 
of  jobs  needed,  it  simply  must  have  the 
financial  means  to  develop  and  acquire 
the  new  tools  and  equipment  that  such 
jobs  require. 

With  our  current  "supply-side"  focus 
on  the  economy,  the  productive  wealth 
of  this  Nation  will  almost  certainly  in- 
crease. 

Indeed,  the  productivity-oriented  tax 
incentives  now  under  consideration  are 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the 
growth  of  investment  that  otherwise 
would  not  occur. 

At  present,  the  economic  pie  available 
to  be  divided  is  contracting  rather  than 
expanding.  Thus,  in  order  for  any  one 
segment  of  the  population  to  have  more, 
some  other  segment  must,  by  definition, 
settle  for  less.  The  only  way  for  every- 
one to  have  more  is  to  restore  the  econ- 
omy to  a  pattern  of  sustained  economic 
growth. 

However,  if  we  are  to  win  in  this  hard- 
fought  battle  against  inflation,  we  would 
do  well  to  create  a  widespread  unity  of 
Interest — a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
compromise. 

Yet  how  are  we  to  enlist  this  coopera- 
tive effort  tmless  a  substantial  malority 
of  mainstream  Americans  feel  that  thev 
have  a  personal  stake  in  the  supply-side 
measures  we  adopt? 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  help  enlist 
that  coooeration  by  providing  a  way  for 
more  Americans  to  share  in  the  fruits  of 
this  Investment-oriented  tax  reform. 

This  approach  cannot  only  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  economic  growth  that  will  be 
more  equitably  shared,  it  can  also  foeter 
better  relations  between  management 
and  labor. 

Expanded  ownership  could  serve  as  a 
new  stabilizing  element,  an  element  that 
may  encourage  these  traditional  foes  to 
act  more  in  the  national  Interest  by  be- 
ginning to  ooerate  more  in  that  much- 
needed  spirit  of  co(^>eration  and 
compromlsa 

Unions  have  got  to  find  new  ways  to 
deliver  victories  to  their  members  and 
management  has  got  to  find  new  ways  to 
deal  with  union  demands.  ETmpIoyee 
stock  ownership  provides  a  fruitful  new 
area  in  which  these  traditional  adver- 
saries can  restive  their  differences. 

This  approach  would  also  hdp  create 
a  stronger  political  base  for  our  endan- 
gered private  property  system.  If  we  are 


reasonably  to  expect  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic to  support  private  property  capital- 
Ism,  thai  capitalism  should  Itself  be 
designed  to  support  the  taxpayer's  rea- 
sonable access  to  capital  ownership. 

By  taking  this  modest  step  in  the 
directicHi  of  expanded  ownership,  we 
would  be  indicating  to  the  American 
public  that,  yes,  we  in  the  97th  Congress 
recdly  do  believe  that  ownership  counts. 

Rather  than  continuing  to  pay  tmly 
rhetorical  homage  to  the  idea  of  pri- 
vate property  ownership,  this  bill  helps 
to  reduce  that  rhetoric  to  reality  by  of- 
fering a  program  of  tax  Incentives  de- 
signed to  once  aga;in  enable  working 
Americans  to  share  in  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

TOWAKO    A    PUVATB    SKTOB    SOLTTTIOir 

Expanded  owner^iip  is  a  matter  of 
alternatives.  'Which  ec(xiomic  course 
should  we  follow?  The  trend  toward  ever- 
increasing  transfer  payments  is  a  trend 
that  clearly  must  be  reversed.  Yet  how 
can  this  be  accomplished  without  simul- 
taneously promoting  widespread  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency? 

Similarly,  we  must  reverse  the  trend 
toward  public  sector  employm«it.  One  of 
every  six  working  Americans  is  curroitly 
emi^oyed  at  taxpayer  expense,  and  the 
Labor  Department  reports  that  during 
1979  one  out  of  every  three  new  jobs  was 
created  in  the  public  sector.  In  1960,  the 
Federal  Government's  payroll  was  less 
than  $13  billion;  it  is  now  $75  billion. 

Without  continued  public  spending,  we 
cannot  maintain  these  pe(H>le  in  the  new 
jobs  to  which  they  have  been  drawn  by 
the  inflationary  spending  of  the  past.  We 
find  ourselves  running  faster  and  faster 
to  keep  people  employed  in  artificially 
created  jobs,  and  infiiation  proceeds  at 
an  ever-accelerating  pace. 

This  approach  stems,  in  part,  from  the 
belief  in  the  deliberate  stimulation  of 
aggregate  demand  as  a  means  of  creat- 
ing full  employment.  But  to  blindly  fel- 
low that  approach  requires  that  we 
elevate  the  tax  system  and  Government- 
stimulated  demand  to  a  position  higher 
than  the  Natitm's  wealth-production 
system,  upon  which  all  tax  revenues  and 
everyone's  ultimate  standard  of  Uving 
depend.  It  is  production  that  creates  in- 
come and  only  income  that  can  be  taxed 
or  spent. 

ITie  expanded  ownership  concept  sug- 
gests that  continaed  heavy  reliance  on 
taxatlrai  and  Government  spending  is 
not  a  sound  long-term  approach  to 
maintaining  market  demand  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  a  private  property 
econrany. 

Oiu-  long-term  tax  strategy  should  of- 
fer incentives  for  the  private  sector  it- 
self, as  the  principal  producer  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  economy,  to  bec(»ne 
a  more  direct  and  efficient  distributcM*  of 
the  purchasing  power  needed  to  con- 
sume those  goods  and  services. 

We  can  begin  to  move  in  that  direction 
by  encouraging  companies  to  finance 
newly  formed  capital  so  that  it  is  broadly 
owned,  and  then  encouraging  those 
companies  to  make  a  substantial  payout 
of  the  earnings  on  that  capital  in  order 
to  put  purchasing  power  into  consumers' 
hands. 


BCSTomnro  makkft  mecraitisms 


Market  mechanisms  reward  produc- 
tivity— the  ability  to  produce  a  product 
or  a  service  to  meet  market  demand. 
Productivity  is,  in  part,  dependent  up<xi 
individual  effort.  However,  and  this  Is 
particularly  true  of  our  crucial  indus- 
trial infrastructure,  to  a  great  extent 
productivity  is  dependent  on  tech- 
nological advances  and  efficiencies  coo- 
verted  to  productive  capital. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  our  enhanced  ability  to  uti- 
lize labor-saving  tectuudogy  has  en- 
abled this  Nation  to  graduaUy  shift  the 
burden  of  industrial  production  off  of 
our  labor  force  and  (»to  the  Nation's 
capital  resources — the  machinery,  equip- 
ment, processes,  and  other  advances  that 
have  been  the  hallmark  of  20th-century 
economic  growth. 

If  the  market  system  were  permitted 
to  operate  in  a  totally  laissez  faire  man- 
ner, the  bulk  of  the  national  Income 
would  flow  largely  to  the  owners  of  pro- 
ductive capital.  Those  few  owners,  how- 
ever, could  consume  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

Mass  production  implies  mass  coa- 
sumptlon;  it  is  of  no  use  to  encourage 
the  production  of  goods  peoide  cannot 
buy,  and  unless  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  are  roughly  in  balance,  inflation 
or  recessiMi  will  occur.  Without  widely 
diffused  purchasing  power,  a  market  sys- 
tem for  allocating  resources  simply  can- 
not function. 

The  socialist  solution  to  mftintjtiniTig 
purchasing  power  is  to  transfer  the 
ownership  of  productive  wealth  to  the 
State  and  to  distribute  inccMne  on  the 
basis  of  "need."  The  economist  Keynes, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  to  be  "determined  by 
the  more  or  less  permanent  social  struc- 
ture" and  suggested  that  Government 
use  its  influence  to  increase  aggregate 
demand  through  techniques  which  put 
more  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
consumers.  Keynes  argued  that  this 
stimulated  demand  would  call  f(N-th 
more  production — reducing  unemploy- 
ment— to  meet  consumer  demand. 

Unfortunately,  in  practice  this  ap- 
proach is  now  a  primary  fuel  of  infla- 
ti(m,  and  the  stimulatOTy  tools  utilized 
have  tended  toward  socialism,  including, 
for  example,  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  transfer  payments  based  on  "need." 

With  the  Keynesian  approach,  the  vast 
majority  of  consumers  continue  to  own 
nothing,  outside  of  their  labor,  irtilch 
produces  income  for  them. 

In  a  technologically  advanced,  capi- 
tal-dominated economy  such  as  ours, 
that  presents  a  problem.  The  concept  <rf 
a  market  economy  is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  each  person's  outtake  from  the 
economy  is  directly  related  to  that  per- 
son's productive  input. 

Thus,  where  capital  provides  a  major 
portion  of  the  economy's  productive  in- 
put and  capital  owners  are  few,  we  must 
call  on  Government  to  redirect  the  in- 
come that  would  otherwise  flow  to  this 
already  income-saturated  few. 

The  result  is  a  curious  anomaly.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  encourage  the  "more 
or  less  permanent  social  structure"  to 
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contlnae  to  concentnte  the  ownership 
of  the  most  productive  factor  of  our 
tecbnology-rlch  economy:  Its  capital  in- 
struments. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  erode  property 
rights  In  that  ownership  by  means  that 
redistribute  much  of  the  income  such 
property  generates. 

Rather  than  take  steps  to  diffuse  the 
ownership  of  productive  capital,  we  in- 
stead liave  taken  steps  to  diffuse  the  in- 
come it  produces. 

Although  we  protect  the  bare  title  to 
productive  property,  we  effectively  "so- 
cialize" much  of  its  substance. 

The  socialists  suggest  that  we  com- 
pletely destroy  private  property— on  the 
grounds  that  private  ownership  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  income  distribution  prob- 
lem. That  argument  is  roughly  analogous 
to  hiaming  the  science  of  bookkeeping  for 
bankruptcy. 

When  capital  owners  are  few,  the  pri- 
vate property  conduits  of  a  market  econ- 
omy create  vast  savings  reservoirs  for 
the  few.  If  there  were  many  owners,  those 
same  conduits  could  begin  to  broadly 
irrigate  the  economy  with  purchasing 
power. 

The  solution  lies  not  in  destroying  the 
institution  of  private  property,  but  in 
spreading  it  out. 

By  prodiMing  the  economic  pie,  we 
necessarily  create  the  problem  of  how 
it  is  to  be  distributed.  Redistributlve  tax- 
ation is  one  way  to  achieve  a  more  equi- 
table and  a  more  workable  distribution. 
but  for  this  purpose  it  is  strictly  a  hind- 
sight, remedial  approach.  And  of  course 
Oovemment  can  never  return  as  much  as 
it  takes,  so  its  costs  insiu-e  a  net  loss  in 
the  transfer. 

This  bill  suggests  a  positive  approach, 
one  that  begins  to  link  the  concern  for 
production  with  the  concern  for  distribu- 
tion. It  suggests  that  Federal  tsoc  policy 
should  provide  productivity-oriented, 
supply-side  incentives. 

It  also  suggests,  however,  that  as  we 
build  the  economy's  overall  power  to 
produce,  we  should  simultaneously  pro- 
vide incentives  to  systematically  build 
the  economic  power  of  households  to 
c<msume. 

Prom  the  demand  side,  the  idea  is  to 
encourage  a  mode  of  economic  distribu- 
tion that  more  closely  parallels  the  mode 
of  eccmomic  production. 

Thus,  the  market  power  of  potential 
cwisumers  would  begin  to  rise  more  in 
unison  with  the  productive  output  of  the 
economy. 

Rather  than  leaving  the  vast  majority 
of  American  households  dependent  on 
either  wages  or  welfare  for  their  sub- 
sistence, this  bill  suggests  that  we  begin 
to  encourage  a  broader  distribution  of 
productive  input  and  a  fuller  payout  of 
the  earnings  generated  by  that  input. 

PBODUCTIVITT   AMD  ECONOmC  OPPOBTTTNTTT 

Our  private  property  approach  to  eco- 
nomic matters  recognizes  the  indisputa- 
ble interplay  between  economic  rights 
and  political  rights.  As  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton once  observed  "a  control  over  a 
man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  control 
over  his  wlU." 

Thus,  protection  of  the  cornerstone  of 
liberty — the  ccMicept  of  private  prop- 
erty—was embodied  in  the  Constitution. 


The  Pounding  Fathers  recognized  that 
individual  liberties  and  a  democratic 
form  of  government  cannot  long  endure 
unless  the  majority  of  citizens  have  a 
high  degree  of  economic  independence. 

This  forward-looking  group  also  rec- 
ognized that  a  private  enterprise  system 
was  the  most  natural  economic  struc- 
ture— a  structure  that  evolved  from  the 
actions  of  a  free  people.  It  had  not  been 
forced,  it  had  grown.  It  hsul  not  been 
enforced,  it  had  come  on  its  own. 

If  a  nation  is  to  be  politically  free,  it 
must  structure  Its  social  contract  to  first 
insure  economic  freedom.  Economic  free- 
dom implies  the  right  to  participate 
freely  in  the  economy  and  the  right  to  a 
just  return  for  one's  participation.  Our 
concern  for  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity is  closely  linked  to  those  ideals. 

The  concept  of  equal  economic  oh^xm*- 
tunity  recognizes  that  everyone  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  the  economy — an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living  by  making  a  produc- 
tive input.  Both  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1961  include  this  tacit  as- 
sumption. The  premise  is  sound. 

Thus,  these  acts  direct  Congress  to 
insure  that  as  many  citizens  as  possible 
have  employment  opportunities  and  that 
those  opportunities  are  equally  available 
toaU. 

The  nature  of  economic  opportunity, 
however,  should  be  a  function  of  how 
goods  and  services  are  produced.  The 
economic  opportunity  appropriate  to  the 
largely  agrarian  1860's  would  clearly  be 
inappropriate  to  the  post-industrial 
1980's. 

Working  Americans  today  are  not  the 
same  as  the  American  worker  of  100 
years  ago,  or  of  50  or  even  20  years  ago. 
The  means  of  production  have  changed : 
thus,  the  nature  of  economic  opportu- 
nity should  also  change. 

In  a  capital-intensive  economy  such  as 
ours,  the  right  to  earn  a  living  Involves 
more  than  the  right  to  work  and  the 
right  to  a  just  return  for  work  done.  True 
economic  opportunity  involves  the  right 
to  economically  participate  by  means 
consistent  with  the  existing  state  of 
technology. 

At  our  labor-saving  insistence,  Ameri- 
can engineers,  scientists,  and  managers 
have  been  remarkably  successful  at 
destroying  the  very  employment  that 
Government,  again,  at  our  insistence, 
has  been  directed  to  promote. 

Rather  than  breaking  the  relationship 
between  effort  and  reward  or  between  in- 
put and  outtake,  the  expanded  owner- 
ship concept  suggests  that  we  recognize 
the  increasingly  dominant  role  that 
capital  plays  in  the  productive  process. 

In  our  technology-rich,  capital- 
intensive  marketplace.  Job-centered 
measures  are  Inadequate.  Oiu-  full  em- 
plovment  approach  to  solving  the  in- 
come distribution  problem  simplv  does 
not  reflect  the  extent  to  which  produc- 
tive capital  Is  now  the  factor  most  fully 
employed  in  producing  the  basic  goods 
and  services  of  a  modem  economy. 

The  expanded  ownership  approach 
sugg«>sts  that  what  made  sense  in  the 
policy  of  the  Homestead  Acts,  namely  to 
dispose  of  land  in  ways  that  create  own- 


ership in  new  people,  should  be  applied 
at  every  step  of  the  Government's  rela- 
tionship with  its  people. 

Why  not  use  the  public  sector  to  build 
productive  capital  in  reasonable-size 
holdings  into  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
ican households  who  presently  own  little 
if  any? 

The  benefits  of  Oovemment-stimu-, 
lated  economic  growth  have  traditionally 
trickled  down  through  higher  wages,  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  jobs,  and  the 
availability  of  increased  tax  revenues 
to  fund  expanded  social  programs. 

That  approach  has  produced  strains 
on  the  economy  as  the  benefits  of  this 
growth  have  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  massive  amounts  of  productive 
capital  by  a  relatively  few  households 
while  the  vast  majority  have  been  left 
with  only  a  meager  net  worth. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  new  ways 
to  distribute  the  benefits  of  this  growth 
more  widely.  Despite  all  the  fine  populist 
oratory  and  good  intentions  of  great  men 
like  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  John  Ken- 
nedy, and  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  Americans,  in  rela- 
tive terms,  is  about  the  same  today  as  it 
was  when  Herbert  Hoover  succeeded 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

The  already-rich  of  this  Nation  should 
warmly  welcome  this  new  dimension  to 
capitalism.  Expanded  ownership  financ- 
ing techniques  are  designed  to  avoid  the 
redistribution  of  ownership  of  existing 
caoital  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
cannot  build  a  broadly  based  private 
property  economy  on  the  expropriation 
of  anyone's  private  property. 

The  goal  is  not  to  redistribute  already- 
owned  wealth  but  to  redistribute  the  op- 
portunity to  own  wealth  not  yet  created. 
The  aim  is  to  strengthen,  not  to  further 
erode,  the  rights  of  private  property 
ownership,  and  certainly  we  would  not 
need  to  tax  the  rich  nearly  so  hard  if  we 
worked  harder  at  making  more  people 
rich 

Friedrich  A.  Havek,  the  Nobel  prize- 
winning  economist,  summarized  the 
predicament  facin?  those  who  most  bene- 
fit from  our  pinnacle  pattern  of  capital 
ownership  in  his  the  Constitution  of 
Liberty: 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  less  possible  It  be- 
comes for  a  man  to  acquire  a  new  fortune, 
the  more  must  the  existing  fortunes  appear 
as  orlvUeges  for  which  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion ....  A  system  based  on  private  prop- 
erty and  control  of  the  means  of  nroductlon 
presupposes  that  such  property  and  control 
can  be  acquired  by  any  successful  man.  If 
this  Is  made  Im-iosslble,  even  the  men  who 
otherwise  would  have  become  the  most 
eminent  capitalists  of  the  new  generation  are 
bound  to  become  the  enemies  of  the  estab- 
lished rich. 

This  bill  suggests  that  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  ralsini;  the  quality  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  American  people  need 
and  deserve  a  chance  to  own  a  stake  in 
an  economy  of  their  own  making.  It  is 
time  to  acknowledse  the  role  of  the  in- 
dividual in  our  rapital-intensive  economy 
and  provide  worktop  Americans  with  ac- 
cess to  ownership  of  the  productive  cap- 
ital with  which  thev  work. 

We  should  broaden  access  to  the  own- 
ership of  productive  property,  property 
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that  can  preserve  Individual  political 
rights  by  strengthening  individual  eco- 
nomic rights.  Expanded  ownership  is  well 
suited  to  provide  a  strong  economic 
foundation  to  support  the  structure  of 
our  poUtlcal  economy. 

LiKKiNo  Kfltrrrr  aicd  «mcm»cT 

Reliance  on  full  employment  as  the  sole 
method  for  solving  the  Nation's  Income 
distribution  problem  is  not  working.  Ex- 
panded ownership  provides  a  way  to  be- 
gin to  more  closely  match  pay  to  pro- 
ductivity. 

Conceptually,  consider  the  word  "sal- 
ary" versus  the  word  '"compensation." 
Salary  comes  from  the  Latin  for  "salt." 
We  find  it  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "by  the 
salt  of  thy  brow." 

Here  lies  the  origin  of  the  work  ethic. 
You  may  recall  that  the  Roman  legions 
were  paid  a  salt  allowance  for  their  ex- 
ertions on  behalf  of  the  Republic,  and 
everyone  knows  what  it  means  when  a 
workman  is  described  as  "not  worth  his 
salt." 

Compensation,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
from  the  Greek  for  "a  balancing  of  ac- 
counts." It  reflects  the  quid  pro  quo  of  a 
market  economy. 

In  a  sense,  the  work  ethic  is  not  a  sweat 
ethic  or  a  toil  ethic,  or  even  a  job  ethic — 
it  Is  really  more  of  an  exchange  ethic  or 
a  bookkeeping  ethic.  It  has  to  do  with 
keeping  the  scale  in  balance. 

The  very  idea  of  someone  having  pur- 
chasing power  implies  a  matching 
amount  of  productive  power.  And  to  the 
extent  that  purchasing  power  is  not 
backed  by  the  power  to  proiduce,  we  have 
inflation. 

Thus,  the  expanded  ownership  ap- 
proach is  very  much  concerned  with 
what  is  now  termed  "supply-side" 
economics.  The  long-term  econc»nic  goal 
is  to  create  mechanisms  to  supplement 
full  employment,  mechanisms  with 
which  income  can  be  distributed  more 
clearly  on  the  basis  of  productive  input. 
The  idea  Is  to  restore  that  sense  of  bal- 
ance, that  sense  of  "compensation"  to 
the  marketplace,  and  to  begin  to  bring 
our  outtake  system  more  "In  svnch"  with 
the  realities  of  our  input  system. 

As  we  begin  to  move  In  th<s  direction, 
the  economy  should  find  Itself  better 
equipped  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
market-directed,  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic flows.  Under  our  present  system, 
pay  is  badly  outpacing  productivity.  And, 
because  the  upward  drift  of  Income  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  real  growth  in 
output,  income  gains  are,  of  course, 
largely  illusory. 

Nevertheless,  this  inflationary  bias  Is 
understandable  as  most  Americans  are 
left  in  the  untenable  position  of  having 
onlv  their  increasingly  depreciated  labor 
as  the  capital  with  which  they  pro- 
vide input  into — and  derive  income 
from — the  economy. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  trade-off  suf- 
ficiently attractive  and  valuable  to  alter 
this  inflationary  bias.  The  trade-off  that 
this  bill  suggests  is  an  opportunity,  over 
a  reasonable  working  lifetime,  to  acquire 
a  significant  capital  estate. 

With  a  widespread  program  <rf  ex- 
panded ownership,  we  could  bec^  to 
break  this  self-defeating,  inflatkmary 


cycle  by  beginning  to  link  a  growing 
number  of  American  households  to  the 
economic  growth  represented  by  newly 
created  capital,  the  new  capital  whose 
creation  our  tax  system  is  now  being 
amended  to  encourage. 

The  tax  system  is  a  key  to  linking 
equity  and  efflciency.  As  currently  struc- 
tured, that  system  not  only  aggravates 
the  trends  toward  concentrated  owner- 
ship and  governmental  redistribution, 
in  the  process  it  also  jams  the  market's 
pricing  system  and  its  ability  to  allo- 
cate resources  in  the  most  productive, 
market-responsive  fashion. 

We  must  begin  to  strike  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  the  market  and  the  equity,  compas- 
sion, and  equality  of  democracy. 

Capitalism's  market  mechanisms  of 
mcentive  and  reward  have  brought  more 
smd  better  goods  and  services  to  more 
people  here  and  throughout  the  world 
than  any  other  system  in  history. 

Yet  those  mechanisms  are  not  inde- 
structible. If  they  are  to  be  preserved, 
we  need  an  institutional  framework  that 
(^>erates  in  their  support. 

That  supi>ort  lies  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  democratic  form  of  private  prop- 
erty capitalism. 

CBEATINO  A  WELCOME  CONTZXT  lOB  TKCBITOLOCT 

Expanded  ownership  Is  a  type  of  cor- 
porate responsibility  that  is  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  American  business. 
Capitalism  is  based  on  production  for 
profit,  not  for  employment;  corporations 
value  their  earnings,  not  the  jobs  they 
create. 

The  cmcem  Is  for  the  rational,  effi- 
cient production  of  goods  and  services, 
generally  with  little  thought  given  to 
just  how  consumers  are  to  get  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  those  goods  and 
services. 

The  need  for  economy  and  efficiency 
is  indisputable.  Indeed,  business  hcdds  a 
franchise  from  the  American  public  In 
large  part  because  we  believe  that  we 
can  b^t  achieve  our  economic  goals  by 
relying  aa  private  initiatives. 

However,  if  we  are  to  create  a  self- 
stistalning  economic  system,  and  cme  in 
which  Government  plays  only  a  minor 
role,  as  American  business  suggests  it 
should,  then  American  business  must 
Itself  begin  to  play  a  greater  role  in  siev- 
ing the  income  distribution  problem. 

This  w^ll  beoMne  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  the  private  sector  takes  advan- 
tage of  supply-side  tax  incentives  to  ap- 
ply the  latest  advances  In  techncrfoey. 
One  of  the  market's  greatest  strengths 
Is  Its  ability  to  stimulate  and  harness 
new  technologies  and  resources,  and  to 
direct  innovation  into  socially  desirable 
directions. 

The  historically  dononstrated  power 
of  market  incentives  to  Influence  the 
pace  and  direction  of  techncrioglcal 
change  warrants  every  effort  to  retain 
such  incentives  as  i>art  of  our  economic 
and  tax  policy. 

However,  while  these  technological 
changes  on  balance  create  gains  in  the 
form  of  higher  llvmg  standards,  almost 
every  aae  of  them  causes  a  loss  of  In- 
come to  some  firms  and  individuals. 

Pnctically  every  new  product  replaces 


an  old  one  and  every  new  process  makes 
someone's  skills  obsolete.  This  situation 
will  become  increasingly  troublesome  as 
the  funds  generated  by  supply-side  tax 
incentives  are  used  to  acquire  the  best 
that  new  labor-saving  technology  has  to 
offer. 

The  Increasing  application  of  micro- 
electronics provides  several  sobering  ex- 
sunples  of  why  "full  employment"  may 
become  decreasingly  effective  as  a  meth- 
od for  solving  our  income  distribution 
problem. 

In  Nissan's  Zama  plant  near  Tokyo, 
for  example.  96  percent  of  the  welding 
is  now  done  by  industrial  robots.  Accord- 
ing to  WorldWatch  Institute,  between 
1972  and  1976.  7  Japanese  television 
manufacturers  reduced  their  combined 
work  force  from  48.000  to  25,000  while 
increasing  production  by  25  percent. 

General  Electric  spent  %b  million  in 
1980  for  47  robots,  and  plans  to  acquire 
1,000  over  the  next  10  years.  Why?  The 
outlay  for  1980  will  save  $2.6  million  a 
year  in  labor  costs;  not  surprisingly,  the 
company  expects  to  replace  half  of  its 
37.000  assembly  workers  with  robots. 

With  the  advent  of  microelectronics, 
the  "jobless  growth"  already  apparent  in 
agriculture,  which  now  employs  only  3.2 
percent  of  the  U.S.  work  force,  is  spread- 
ing beyond  manufacturing  and  into  the 
economy's  tertiary  sector — ^finance.  In- 
surance, government,  services,  et  cetera. 

According  to  Department  of  Labor 
statistics,  from  1960  to  1980  the  service 
sector  accounted  for  more  than  85  per- 
cent of  new  jobs.  It  is  in  the  service  sec- 
tor, however,  that  most  experts  are  pre- 
dicting the  chief  impact  of  this  new 
technology  will  be  felt. 

Moreover,  it  is  those  with  low-level 
clerical  and  analytical  skills  who  will  be 
most  affected,  particularly  women  and 
minorities. 

As  a  nation,  the  American  people  have 
greatly  benefited  from  the  remarkable 
labor-saving  advances  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

As  individuals,  however,  they  have  not 
fared  as  well.  Due  to  the  way  in  which 
those  advances  were  financed,  they  con- 
tinue to  find  themselves  left  with  (mly 
their  labor  as  stock  in  trade. 

Thus,  each  round  of  new  Investment 
further  threatens  their  power  to  earn  a 
living.  Instead  of  l>eing  part  owners  of 
the  capitalist  process,  they  are  forced  to 
fight  against  it. 

If  this  badly  needed  new  technology 
is  to  have  a  welcome  context  for  its  use, 
we  must  begin  to  strike  a  new  balance 
between  social  and  economic  objectives. 
Our  present  supply-side,  investment- 
based  strategy  can  make  the  American 
economy  more  successful — ^more  growth- 
oriented  and  less  redistributIon-<x1- 
ented.  Howevo:.  unless  the  benefits  of 
this  new  growth  are  widely  shared,  for 
example,  through  a  combination  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  and  job  sharing, 
we  may  find  ourselves  10  to  20  years 
hence  with  a  populaticm  even  more  in 
need  of  govenunental  transfer  pay- 
ments. 

Speaking  to  the  Yoimg  Americans  for 
Freedom  in  July  1974,  Ronald  Reagan 
illustrated  this  point  with  the  following 
story: 
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Boom  y«w  *V*  *  top  Tfari.  ofBcl*!  wm 
■bowing  UM  l»t«  W«lt«r  Reutber  Utfough 
Um  very  autocnAMd  pl»ot  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  »nd  h«  MUd  to  blm  Jokingly,  "Walter, 
you'll  h«v«  *  bATd  time  collecting  union 
duea  ttom  these  m*chlnes."  and  Walter  said. 
"Tou  are  (olng  to  baye  more  trouble  trying 
to  sell  automobiles  to  tbem."  Botb  of  them 
let  It  stop  rtgtat  tbere.  There  waa  a  very 
logical  anawar  to  that,  the  logical  answer 
was  that  the  owners  of  the  machlnee  oould 
buy  automobiles  and  \t  you  Increase  the 
number  oX  owners  you  Increase  the  number 
of  consumers. 

How  efllciently  our  free  enterprlM  sys- 
tem works  in  solving  our  income  distri- 
bution i)robIem  is  partly  a  function  of 
how  well  our  structure  of  property  laws 
matches  the  underlying  technological 
and  economic  realities.  If  those  realities 
change  and  our  property  arrangements 
do  not  keep  pace,  a  conflict  Is  inevitable. 
owmasHip  AifD  TKS  «ccxas  to  caaorr 

A  principal  objection  to  private  prop- 
erty Is  that  not  enough  people  own  some 
of  it.  That  has  been  a  primary  criticism 
<A  American  capitalism  throughout 
history. 

Uhfcotunately,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  capitalism  is  portrayed  simply  as 
an  economic  sjrstem  in  which  a  nation's 
productive  wealth  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  privileged  few. 

It  Is  a  remarkably  shortsighted  strat- 
egy for  us  to  expect  other  nations  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  private  enter- 
prise economy  when  we  ourselves  have 
failed  to  set  the  U.S.  economy  on  a  sure 
path  toward  expanded  capital  ownership. 

With  an  effective  policy  of  expcmded 
ownership,  we  could  strike  at  that  aspect 
of  American  capitalism  most  subject  to 
criticism:  Our  crippling  legacy  of  con- 
centrated ownership. 

We  would  be  making  good  on  our 
promise  of  a  better  life  for  our  people 
and  challenging  other  naticHis  to  do  like- 
wise, and  lesser  developed  nations  would 
be  encouraged  to  move  our  way  rather 
than  follow  the  socialist  path. 

Capital  ownership  ts  most  emphatically 
a  social  omwrtunlty;  Indeed,  a  socially- 
created  opportunity.  It  is  the  Institutions 
of  society  that  determine  who  will  be  the 
owners  of  productive  capital  that  has  yet 
to  be  created.  Capital  ownership,  how- 
ever, is  an  omMrtunlty  historically  re- 
served for  a  relative  few.  That  is  due  to 
the  simile  fact  that  new  wealth  is  largely 
a  function  of  existing  wealth.  The  cur- 
rent structure  of  our  financial  instltu- 
tlcos  Insures  that  the  rich  will,  in  fact, 
continue  to  get  richer. 

For  the  most  part,  people  cannot  af- 
ford capital  ownership.  Most  working 
AmCTlcans  owe  rather  than  own;  they 
accumulate  debts  rather  than  wealth. 

Daily  economic  survival,  not  savings 
and  Investment,  is  their  main  concern; 
and  the  less  our  technologically- 
advanced  economy  ne?ds  their  'abor,  the 
less  able  they  are  to  save  their  way  to 
civiltal  ownership.  Inflation,  of  course, 
further  penalizes  their  thrift. 

Theflnanclal  logic  used  by  business  in 
borrowing  to  invest  in  productive  assets 
that  will  pay  for  themselves  is  not  today 
available  to  the  enormous  number  of 
Americans  bom  without  capital. 

Instead,  they  are  encouraged  to  save 
their  way  to  capital  ownership.  Thrift, 


not  credit,  is  the  financial  opportunity 
provided. 

If  we  are  to  break  this  monopoly  of 
participation  in  the  ownership  of  pro- 
ductive assets,  we  must  first  resolve  the 
financial  Catch-22  that  requires  accu- 
mulated savings  as  a  condition  of  capi- 
tal ownership.  The  expanded  ownership 
idea  suggests  that  we  approach  this  di- 
lemma by  broadening  access  to  the  fi- 
nancial logic  of  self-liquidating  corpo- 
rate debt. 

The  very  purpose  of  corporate  debt  is 
to  enable  a  business  to  acquire  produc- 
tive assets  before  it  has  saved  the  funds 
to  pay  for  them. 

Instead,  the  acquisiti(m  is  made  on 
terms  where  the  newly  acquired  as- 
sets will,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  pay  for  themselves  out  of  the  earn- 
ings they  generate. 

Widespread  access  to  this  type  of 
credit  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
widespread  access  to  consumer  credit. 
Consumer  credit  produces  no  market- 
able wealth;  rather  it  is  simply  an  ad- 
vance against  future  purchasing  power. 

Although  originally  developed  to  nar- 
row the  purchasing  power  gap,  in  the 
long  nm  it  only  widens  it;  the  end  re- 
sult is  to  mortgage  future  purchasing 
power,  not  to  increase  it. 

In  1960.  consumer  credit  outstanding 
in  the  United  States  totaled  $65  billion: 
today  it  is  approximately  $310  billion. 
Consumer  credit  involves  the  financing 
of  inherently  nonfinanceable  articles, 
articles  that  generate  no  income  with 
wh*ch  to  repav  the  debt  incurred. 

Consumer  financing  has  become  so 
soph  sticated  that  a  consumer  can  now 
spend  his  or  her  income  for  many  years 
into  the  future  in  order  to  purchase  to- 
day articles  which  throw  off  no  market- 
able wealth. 

Expanded  ownership  or  ESOP-type  fi- 
nancing is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  pro- 
ducer credit — credit  for  the  acnu'sition 
of  productive  assets  rather  than  for  con- 
sumer art'cles. 

It  involves  access  to  credit  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  assets  which  are  calculated 
to  generate  earnings  with  wh'ch  to  re- 
pay the  debt  incurred  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  and  which  can  then  go 
on  to  generate  purchasing  power  for 
their  owners,  the'r  productiveness  pre- 
served by  reserves  set  aside  for  depre- 
ciation. 

This  approach  is  intended  to  place 
thrift  'n  a  new  and  more  workable  con- 
text. Capital  ownership  is  still  attained 
by  the  individual  through  his  savings — 
his  investment  in  lieu  of  consumption. 
Only  now  the  income  generated  by 
newly  acouired  productive  capital  is 
saved  and  applied  to  repay  the  debt 
incurred 

Tf  we  continue  to  rely  solely  on  tra- 
ditional techniques  of  finance,  those 
techniques  will  continue  to  allocate  pro- 
ductive credit  primarily  to  the  already- 
rich.  With  that  approach,  the  concen- 
trated ownership  of  newly-created  capi- 
tal is  virtually  assured;  and  the  rlch- 
get-richer  legacy  of  capitalism  will  con- 
tinue unabated. 

That  would  show  a  great  failure  of 
foresight  on  our  part,  because  not  only 
will  we  continue  to  have  an  unworkable 


form  of  capitalism  here  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  also  have  a  form  of  capi- 
talism unsuiiabie  lor  imitation  abroad. 

We  need  a  workmg  model  of  what  we 
would  advocate  for  other  nations.  We 
need  to  be  able  to  show  pe<vle  all  over 
the  world  how  our  Increasing  prosperity 
spreads  out  and  reaches  Americans  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Unless  we  have  su^Ji  a  model,  other 
nations  will  continue  to  see  the  social- 
ist model  as  a  more  attractive  alterna- 
tive. 

A  program  of  expanded  ownership 
offers  us  a  form  of  capitalism  that  is 
more  supportive  of  our  private  property 
system,  and  a  system  of  finance  that 
operates  in  support  of  a  more  democratic 
form  of  capitalism. 

THK  rtJTUSE  or  razz  ■ntzrpkise 

Free  enterprise  capitalism  is  at  a 
crossroads.  There  appear  to  be  three  po- 
litical/economic roads  from  which  we 
can  choose;  State  ownership,  roncen- 
trated  ownership,  or  expanded  owner- 
ship. 

The  first  course  would  have  us  Join 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  na- 
tionalize ownership  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive assets.  History  has  shown  us  the 
perilous  direction  in  which  that  path 
leads. 

Or  we  can  take  the  second  course  and 
further  increase  the  already  intensely- 
concentrated  ownership  of  productive 
capital  in  the  United  States.  Non-action 
is  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  second  course. 
Or  we  could  choose  the  third  course,  es- 
tablishing policies  and  programs  to 
broadly  diffuse  capital  ownership  so  that 
many  individuals,  particularly  produc- 
tive, working  Americans,  can  participate 
as  owners  of  America's  productive 
wealth. 

On  closer  examination,  it  t)ecomes 
clear  that  instead  of  three  rotids  there 
really  are  but  two.  The  first  two  are  re- 
markably similar  over  time  if,  of  neces- 
sity. Government  must  step  in  to  redis- 
tribute the  in'X)me  produced  under  a 
system  of  concentrated  ownership. 

ITius,  the  second  road  is  almost  as 
perilous  as  the  first  as  Government's  re- 
distributive  efforts  must  grow  ever  larger 
as  technology  continues  to  eliminate  jol)s 
and  Government  efforts  are  ever  more 
needed  to  kep  incomes  flowing  to  the  con- 
suming public. 

The  path  that  expanded  ownership 
takes  faces  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  taken  by  those  who  favor 
State  ownership.  Expanded  ownership 
seeks  to  stead'ly  increase  the  number  of 
capitalists  instead  of  preventing  anyone 
from  being  a  capitalist  by  malung  the 
State  the  only  capitalist. 

In  a  democratic  nation  in  which  only 
a  few  people  are  citizens,  the  solution  is 
not  to  destroy  citizenaiiip  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  to  become  citizens.  Simi- 
larly, in  an  industrialized  nation  in 
which  only  a  few  people  are  owners  of 
capital,  the  solution  Is  not  to  destroy 
private  ownership  but  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  all  to  become  owners  of  some  of 
it. 

As  Ronald  Reagan  explained  in  Feb- 
ruary 1975: 

Capitalism  hasn't  used  the  best  tool  of 
all   m   Its  struggle   against   socialism — and 
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that's  oapltallam  ItaeU.  .  .  .  Oould  tliare  be 
a  better  answer  to  the  stupidity  of  Karl 
Iifarx  than  millions  of  workers  individually 
sharing  in  the  ownership  of  the  meaaa  of 
production. 

Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake  we  have 
made  so  often  in  the  past.  TUs  time  as 
we  move  to  solve  the  problem  of  capital 
creation  let  us  make  certain  that  we  cre- 
ate more  capitalists  as  wdl. 

wHoac  aKnnnranuusanoirT 

The  growing  Interest  In  expanded 
ownership  is  reflected  In  a  recent  public 
opinion  poll  and  In  the  rising  level  of 
both  Federal  and  State  Interest  in  em- 
ployee ownership.  For  example,  two  out 
of  three  Americans  surveyed  by  Peter 
Hart  Research  Associates  in  1975  said 
they  would  prefer  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployee-owned company  if  given  the 
choice. 

Federal  assistance  to  ESOP  companies 
over  the  past  7  years  has  Included  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  from  a  variety  of 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. In  addition,  as  part  of  the 
trade  adjustment  relief  provided  imder 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  ESOP  companies 
are  granted  preferred  status  for  F^eral 
loan  guarantees.  More  recently,  the 
Small  Business  Development  Act  of  1980 
included  for  the  first  time  specific  lan- 
guage encouraging  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  provide  financing  for 
ESOP  companies  and  for  employee  orga- 
nizations seeking  to  acquire  an  ownership 
interest  in  their  employer.  ESOPs  were 
also  made  a  condition  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  Chrysler  Oorp-. 
Conrail  and  others. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1978  encouraged 
expanded  ownershlo  with  an  experimen- 
tal program  called  the  General  Stock 
Ownership  Corporation  (or  GSOC). 
That  act  provides  that  any  State  may, 
by  statewide  referendum  or  by  action  of 
the  legislature,  charter  a  private  coroo- 
ration  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  the 
State.  SiKh  a  corporation  may  elect  to 
ooerate  on  a  tax-exempt  basis.  As  a  con- 
dition of  such  tax-exempt  status,  every 
resident  of  the  State  as  of  a  date  specified 
in  the  charter  (unless  he  or  she  declines) 
must  receive  one  share.  Shares  generally 
cannot  be  transferred  for  5  years  and 
cannot  be  transferred  to  nonresidents. 
Also,  an  Individual  may  not  acquire 
more  than  nine  shares  by  purchase.  In 
addition,  the  comoratlon  Is  required  to 
pay  out  90  percent  of  its  earnings  an  a 
current  basis. 

The  OSOC  is  Intended  as  an  experi- 
ment under  which  States  can  provide 
their  citizens  with  an  ownershlo  stake  In 
the  private  enterprise  svstem.  This 
should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  system  and  mav  encourage  individ- 
uals to  invest  in  other  business  enter- 
prises. Also,  In  the  case  of  Individuals 
now  receiving  various  forms  of  trai^fer 
payments,  the  receipt  of  dividend  income 
from  a  GSOC  would,  to  some  extent,  re- 
duce the  need  for  such  pasrments. 

The  «tate  of  Alaska  (who^  Senator 
Afike  Gravel  sponsored  this  leglslatlcm) 
considered  the  GSOC;  however,  no  State 


has  yet  chartered  such  a  venture,  m  ox- 
der  to  permit  such  exnerimentation  on  a 
less  unwieldy  scale  (that  is,  less  than  a 
statewide  basis) ,  perhaps  we  should  con- 
sider legislation  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  GSOC's  on  a  smaller  scale 
(for  example,  for  municipalities,  utility 
districts,  et  cetera) . 

State  Interest  in  ESOPs  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, and  New  Jersey  now  have  laws 
favorable  to  ESOP  financing.  Maryland's 
Broadened  Ownership  Act,  for  example, 
establishes  support  for  ESOPs  as  official 
State  economic  policy,  and  requires  sev- 
eral State  agencies  to  report  annually  on 
their  progress  in  implementing  the  pol- 
icy. Since  1974,  Minnesota  has  had  sev- 
eral ESOP -related  tax  incentives  on  Its 
books.  Similar  ESOP  legislation  was  re- 
cently Introduced  in  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Virginia.  In  addition,  leg- 
islation is  being  prepared  for  Introduc- 
tion in  California  and  Ohio. 

Financial  and  other  assistance  has  also 
been  provided  for  ESOP  buyouts  by  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Conference  of  Alternative 
State  and  Local  Policies  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  handbook  for  State  legislators 
on  the  ESOP  and  how  to  design  legis- 
lation to  promote  expanded  ownership. 

This  increased  use  of  ESOPs  for  de- 
velopment financing  reflects  a  return  to 
Incentive  economics.  The  coupling  of  de- 
velopment programs  with  employee  own- 
ership programs  results  in  a  more  pro- 
duction-oriented work  force.  In  these 
economically  troubled  times,  we  must 
insure  that  scarce  economic  develop- 
moit  dollars  are  invested  so  as  to  get 
the  most  "bang  for  the  buck."  ESOPs 
are  a  healthy  step  in  that  direction.  In 
addition  to  insuring  that  the  benefits  of 
development  financing  are  more  widely 
dispersed  than  through  traditional 
means,  the  ESOP  tOso  helps  to  create 
the  circumstances  in  which  assisted 
companies  are  more  likely  to  survive. 

In  terms  of  motivation,  the  merit  of 
an  ESOP-targeted  economic  develoi- 
ment  policy  can  be  easily  summarized: 
Ownership  counts.  It  summons  up  a 
common  determination  to  succeed.  It 
creates  a  climate  wherein  a  imit^  of 
interest  and  incentive  can  emerge.  If  a 
company  succeeds,  its  success  is  widely 
shared,  and  its  eventual  success  or  fail- 
ure is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  its  success  or  failure  will  largely 
depend. 

In  recent  years,  the  use  of  ESOP.  fi- 
nancing with  Federal  or  State  assistance 
has  been  limited  largely  to  cases  of  cor- 
porate divestitures  or  plant  shutdowns. 
Thus  far,  such  financing  has  beea  uti- 
lized primarily  to  save  jobs  and  business 
activity  In  communities  that  would 
otherwise  lose  them,  or  for  preventing 
Independent  or  potentially  independent 
businesses  from  being  acquired  by  other 
corporations  (and  possibly  moved  or 
shut  down).  Thus,  the  success  of  these 
employee-owned  ccHnpanles  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  often  face 
initial  financial  difficulties  and  a  dis- 
ruption of  marketing  patterns. 

At  first  blush.  It  would  seem  that  a 
company  that  could  not  survive  as  a 


subsidiary  of  an  existing  corpmatlon 
could  not  survive  as  an  independent, 
employee-owned  firm.  However,  this  Is 
often  not  the  case.  For  example,  a  parent 
corporation  may  set  a  certain  target 
rate  of  return  that  it  expects  from  Its 
subsidiaries.  If  they  fail  to  generate  that 
return,  they  are  closed  or  sold.  Em- 
ployees-owners, on  the  other  hand,  may 
well  be  satisfied  with  a  lower,  but  still 
profitable  rate  of  return,  particularly 
since  their  Jobs  are  at  stake. 

In  other  cases,  a  parent  corporation 
may  decide  that  a  subsidiary  simply  no 
longer  fits  into  its  plans,  or  that  it  needs 
the  cash  that  would  result  from  a  sale. 
Also,  a  parent  corporation  may  misman- 
age a  subsidiary,  or  saddle  It  with  bur- 
densome overhead  costs.  Moreover,  evoi 
a  subsidiarv  that  is  well  nm  may  be  bet- 
ter run  with  employee  ownership  for  the 
simple  reason  that  its  new  owners  may 
well  work  smarter  than  before. 

Professor  William  Whyte,  who  is  head- 
ing a  research  project  on  employee  own- 
ership at  the  Cornell  University  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  cites 
these  reasons  and  others  as  the  explana- 
tion for  the  fact  that,  to  the  knowledge 
of  researchers  in  the  field,  all  of  the  50- 
plus  companies  which  have  had  emi^oyee 
takeovers  in  the  1970's  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, and  many  have  been  turned  from 
money  losers  into  profitable  operations. 

Given  what  many  economists  see  as 
the  over  acquisition  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's,  many  opportunities  for  employee 
ownership  may  present  themselves  in  the 
years  ahead.  For  employees  and  commu- 
nities where  conglomerates  have  erred. 
ESOP  buyouts  may  jH'esent  the  most 
workable  solution  to  an  otherwise  diffi- 
cult situation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  whenever  a 
plant  is  closing  or  relocating  that  an 
ESOP  buyout  is  the  best  alternative.  Ec- 
onomic feasibility  is  always  an  issue. 
However,  if  there  is  a  reasonably  good 
chance  that  the  company  could  succeed 
as  an  emoloyee-owned  firm,  economic 
development  assistance  to  preserve 
the  Jobs  may  be  far  less  expensive  than 
the  alternatives  (that  Is,  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  and  possibly  food 
stamps,  welfare,  public  works  employ- 
ment, CETA  money,  and  so  forth) . 

As  we  design  programs  to  "relndus- 
triallze"  and  otherwise  revitalize  Amer- 
ica, we  should  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tant role  that  employee  ownership  can 
play  in  that  process.  Expanded  ownership 
need  not,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the 
employment  relationship.  Public  utUities, 
for  example,  could  be  encouraged  to  fi- 
nance their  caoital  growth  in  such  a 
way  as  to  spread  ownership  among  both 
the  employees  providing  the  service  and 
the  consumers  being  served. 

Exoanded  ownership  provides  a 
healthy  new  dimenskm  to  tiie  reindus- 
trlalization  process.  It  enables  those  af- 
fected to  exam<ne  the  issue  in  a  differoit 
frame  of  reference,  one  in  which  the 
effect  on  them  becomes  much  more  real, 
and  one  in  which  they  can  realize  how 
important  their  productive  efforts  are  to 
that  process. 

WHOaS  KOUUCTWU'I t 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  sad 
state  of  American  productivity.  Among 
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our  western  Industrial  competitors,  we 
lag  behind  all  but  ecoDomlcally  belea- 
guered Great  Britain  In  our  record  of 
stagnated  economic  growth. 

Output  per  man-hour  for  our  nonfarm 
business  sector  was  off  0.6  percent  In 
1980.  marking  the  third  consecutlTC  year 
of  decline.  Reversing  that  decline  re- 
quires new  capital  formatlCHi.  However, 
from  1974  to  1979.  capital  outlays  per 
worker  in  the  United  States  declined  by 
0.1  percent  compared  with  a  2.9-percent 
average  annual  Increase  over  the  previ- 
ous 25  years.  In  effect,  we  are  asking  the 
American  worker  to  do  tomorrow's  job 
with  yesterday's  tools.  Not  surprisingly, 
productivity  suffers,  our  ability  to  com- 
pete internationally  deteriorates,  and  the 
value  of  the  dollar  declines. 

Reversing  this  trend  will  require 
broad-based  support  for  productivity- 
oriented  tax  and  ec(Kiomic  policies.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  Louis  Harris  conducted  a 
naticmwide  poll  for  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  of  the  attitudes 
toward  productivity  among  1,578  Ameri- 
can families.  The  key  finding  showed 
that  over  70  percent  of  hourly  wage  earn- 
ers felt  that  management  and  stockhold- 
ers benefited  a  great  deal  from  increased 
productivity,  while  less  than  20  percent 
felt  that  wage  earners  themselves 
benefited. 

Although  increased  productivity  has  a 
generally  positive  ring  to  it,  for  the  aver- 
age hourly  worker  increased  productivity 
suggests  that  the  company  will  benefit  at 
his  expense;  for  example,  through  speed 
up  or  through  job  insecurity  due  to  auto- 
mation. It  will  be  difficult  to  create  a 
climate  conducive  to  productivity  gains 
unless  employees  are  rewarded  and  not 
penalized  for  increased  productivity.  The 
inference  is  clear :  when  employees  them- 
selves become  stockholders,  their  atti- 
tudes toward  productivity  will  change. 

This  commonsense  inference  gains 
support  from  a  1977  survey  of  180  ESOP 
companies  ctmducted  by  five  MBA  can- 
didates at  UCLA.  These  students  foimd 
that  improved  employee  motivation  was 
the  most  commonly  cited  benefit  of  es- 
tablishing an  ESOP.  In  a  related  finding, 
a  1977  report  on  employee-owned  com- 
panies by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  (sponsored 
by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration ol  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce) found  that  companies  with  a 
substantial  degree  of  employee  owner- 
ship are  more  profitable  than  comparable 
conventicmally  owned  firms.  They  also 
found  that  the  more  equity  the  employ- 
ees own.  the  more  profitable  the  com- 
pany. In  that  same  report,  managers 
reported  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
work  attitudes  and  a  positive  effect  oa 
productivity. 

A  1980  survey  of  229  ESOP  companies 
by  the  Journal  of  Corporation  Law  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of  Law  foimd 
that  the  productivity  of  ESOP  companies 
is  higher  than  the  national  productivity 
average.  Similarly,  a  study  of  employee- 
owned  plywood  coopotUlves  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  foimd  that  their  average 
output  exceeded  industry  productivity 
levels  by  more  than  30  percent.  In  fact, 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  chal- 


lenged a  number  of  cooperatives  tm  pay- 
ing wages  higher  than  the  Industry  aver- 
age and  sought  to  tax  the  excess  as  divi- 
dend income,  the  cooperatives  were  able 
to  justify  their  higher  wages  by  showing 
that  they  were  25  to  60  percent  more 
productive  than  the  plywood  Industry 
average. 

Similar  results  are  reflected  in  a  1979 
study  of  72  ESOP  companies  sponsored 
by  the  ESOP  Association  of  America.  The 
typical  ESOP  company  studied  had  been 
in  business  for  24  years  and  had  estab- 
lished its  ESOP  3  years  prior  to  the  study. 
Over  the  3  years,  an  average  of  7  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  company  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ESOP  each  year;  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  the  typical  ESOP  held  20.6 
percent  of  the  company  stock.  During 
those  3  years  with  an  ESOP,  annual  sales 
per  employee  increased  an  average  of  25 
percent,  total  annual  sales  rose  an  aver- 
age of  72  percent,  and  annual  profits 
were  up  an  average  157  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  results  showed  a  close  correla- 
tion between  ESOPs  and  the  growth  in 
both  employment  and  tax  revenue,  the 
study  finding  an  average  37-percent  jump 
in  total  jobs  per  company  and  an  average 
150-percent  increase  in  company-paid 
taxes. 

On  the  basis  of  this  preliminary  re- 
search, a  reasonable  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  that  worker-owned  companies  are 
capable  of  higher  productivity  than 
similarly  situated,  conventionally  owned 
companies.  Thus,  as  the  97th  Congress 
turns  its  legislative  attention  to  produc- 
tivity-oriented economic  solutions,  we 
should  rememt>er  the  close  correlation 
between  productivity  and  ownership.  Just 
as  the  company  with  employee  ownership 
will  have  an  advantage  over  a  conven- 
tionally owned  competitor,  so,  too,  should 
the  X33.  economy  enjoy  a  competitive 
advantage  with  a  national  policy  of  ex- 
panded capital  ownership. 

TAPPIlfC  OUm  POTXMTIAL 

Amid  the  reports  of  declining  Ameri- 
can productivity  is  a  recurrent  theme  of 
employee  discontent,  of  an  unmotivated 
and  uncommitted  work  force.  Most  dis- 
turbingly, this  seems  most  prevalent 
am(Hig  the  young.  What  type  of  eco- 
nomic policy  is  best  designed  to  tap  the 
abilities  and  skills  of  this  increasingly 
well-educated  work  force? 

How  can  we  realistically  expect  to  tap 
their  interest,  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
commitment  when  what  is  being  offered 
as  an  opportiuiity  is  not  the  cliance  to 
own  but  the  chance  to  work  for  those  who 
own?  Or,  worse  yet,  the  chance  to  \>e  em- 
ployed at  a  make-work  job  that  results 
in  a  rising  tax  burden  for  others?  Why 
should  they  support  a  system  of  which 
they  are  not  a  i^rt?  And,  most  disturb- 
ingly, of  which  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come a  part? 

A  widespread  program  of  expanded 
ownership  is  well  designed  to  tap  the 
Nation's  reserve  of  human  energies,  re- 
sources, and  commitment.  Commitment 
is  dependent  upon  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion: however,  we  have  thus  far  largely 
limited  that  participation  to  jobs  alone. 
Expanded  ownership  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  commitment  by  provid- 


ing an  opportunity  to  participate  in  own- 
ership of  the  Nation's  future  capital 
growth. 

All  too  often.  Federal  programs  per- 
petuate people's  dependency,  poverty, 
and  powerlessness.  Many  of  our  Fed- 
eral jobs  creation  programs,  ttx  example, 
are  meaningless  except  as  a  necessary 
source  of  income.  As  Ray  Marshall,  tat- 
mer  Secretary  of  Labor,  once  observed: 

There  la  no  more  complete  rejection  of  • 
human  being  than  to  give  them  a  Job  you 
know  and  they  know  Is  ueeleee. 

A  life  without  work  is  a  poor  life  In- 
deed. But  when  that  work  is  useless, 
pointless  and  a  dead  end.  then  that  is 
truly  a  life  of  poverty.  It  has  little  mean- 
ing, vitality  or  challenge. 

Living  in  decency  and  dignity  is  im- 
possible without  a  stable  source  of  in- 
come. Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  is  man  to 
life  than  material  well-being.  Who  would 
claim  that  the  wholly  wage-dependent 
family  enjoys  the  dignity,  the  security, 
the  range  of  choice,  and  the  autonomy 
(not  to  mention  the  leisiire  and  the  free- 
dom) of  the  family  even  partially  sup- 
ported by  capital  ownership? 

We  need  to  rejuvenate  ownership's  dy- 
ing spirit.  We  need  to  return  a  sense  of 
community,  a  sense  of  commitment  and 
a  sense  of  dignity  to  the  American  wcH'k- 
place.  What  better  way  to  do  all  of  these 
things  than  to  provide  working  Ameri- 
cans with  access  to  ownership  of  the 
companies  for  which  they  wcwk? 

This  ownership  issue  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  just  what  sort  of  economic  sys- 
tem we  mean  to  have  in  the  United 
States,  and  just  what  sort  of  Nation  we 
Intend  to  leave  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  If  these  provisions 
can  be  enacted,  then  this  Congress  will 
have  outpaced  all  others  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  democratic  capitalism.  It 
will  not  be  the  end,  but  it  will  be  one  of 
the  essential  areas  of  movement  thaX 
must  be  achieved  for  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  realize  its  potential. 

A  LJ^GISLATTTE  PBOOKAM   OP  EXPANDED 
OWNnsRIP 

One  area  in  which  Congress  can  begin 
to  make  inroads  cm  expanded  ownership 
is  in  the  design  and  availability  of  the 
investment  tax  credit. 

The  investment  tax  credit  has  been  an 
on-again.  off-again  stimulus  to  capital 
investment  since  Its  introduction  in  1962 
during  President  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion. In  the  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975, 
the  standard  investment  tax  credit  was 
raised  from  7  percent  to  10  percent.  In 
addition,  that  act  permitted  corporatimis 
to  claim  an  additicmal  1  percent  (an 
eleventh  percent)  credit  provided  the 
company  used  its  tax  savings  to  invest 
in  company  stock  for  its  employees 
through  a  specially-defined  type  of 
ESOP.  These  plans  were  quickly  dubbed 
Tax  Reduction  Act  Stock  Ownership 
Plans  (TRASOP's) ;  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  now  refers  to  this  type  of  plan 
as  the  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  or  the  tax  credit  ESOP. 

Initially,  these  plans  did  not  prove 
very  popular,  primarily  liecause  the  ad- 
ditional 1  percent  credit  was  available 
for  only  2  years.  Then,  In  1976,  Congress 
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approved  legislation  extoidlng  the  period 
during  which  the  ESOP  credit  could  be 
claimed.  In  addition,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved expansion  of  the  ESOP  credit  to 
a  full  2  percent.  In  conference,  however, 
that  was  scaled  back  to  the  original  1 
percent,  plus  the  availability  of  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  percent  credit  to  the 
extent  employees  contributed  a  match- 
ing amount  of  cash. 

A  primary  objecticm  to  expansion  of 
the  ESOP  credit  to  a  full  2  percent  was 
that  the  tax  incentive  is  primarily  used 
to  buy  stock  for  employees  oi  capital- 
intensive  companies.  For  labor-intensive 
ccHnpanles.  the  ESOP  credit  generally 
is  not  large  enough  to  be  worthwhile. 
This  continues  to  be  an  unfair  discrim- 
ination. 

This  bill  addresses  that  objection  by 
providing  a  tax  incentive  to  lx>th  the 
capital-intensive  and  the  lalx)r-intensive 
corporation.  This  legislation  would  grant 
a  company  the  option,  on  an  annual 
basis,  of  claiming  either  the  investment- 
based  ESOP  credit  of  current  law  or  an 
ESOP  credit  of  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
payroll  of  employees  covered  by  the  plan. 

This  alternative  approach  will  make 
such  plans  equally  attractive  to  those 
corporations  whose  primary  investment 
is  in  the  emplosmient  of  machinery  and 
equipment  and  those  whose  primary  in- 
vestment is  In  people.  In  addition,  this 
alternative  should  make  the  tax  credit 
ESOP  particularly  attractive  to  small 
businesses.  This  bill  would  also  make 
these  ootlons  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Cxirrent  incen- 
tives are  scheduled  to  expire  December 
31. 1983. 

There  are  really  two  types  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit  now  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  first  is  the  standard 
type  of  investment  tax  credit  which,  in 
the  interest  of  stimulating  investment, 
makes  the  already  rich  richer  still.  The 
second  is  the  ESOP  investment  tax 
credit.  Both  of  these  provisions  help  to 
stimulate  capital  formation:  however, 
the  long-term  benefits  of  the  first,  repre- 
senting a  tax  expenditure  of  $16.4  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981.  flow  largely  to  those 
few  Americans  who  own  the  bulk  of  the 
Nation's  productive  capital. 

The  standard  investment  tax  credit 
helps  to  stimulate  new  capital  formation; 
however,  it  also  ooerates  to  further  con- 
centrate ownership  of  that  newly  formed 
capital  in  existing  shareholders.  In  a 
sense,  the  investment  tax  credit  is  a  gift 
from  the  American  tax^^aver  to  alreadv- 
exlstlng  shareholders— in  the  Interest  of 
promoting  full  employment.  Perhaps  it 
Is  time  for  Congress  to  reevaluate  the 
nature  of  this  type  of  investment  stimu- 
lus, and  to  consider  linking  a  larger  por- 
tion of  this  tax  incentive  to  expanded 
ownership. 

caor  fiNAirciiro 

A  more  widely  used  type  of  ESOP  Is 
the  ESOP  used  more  directly  as  a  tech- 
nique of  corporate  finance.  Through  the 
use  of  a  tax-exempt  trust.  FSOP  financ- 
ing offers  sponsor  corporations  certain 
tax  Incentives  and  cost  reductions  not 
available  under  traditional  methods  of 
finance.  The  ESOP  aL«io  enables  employ- 
ees to  acquire  ownership  of  productive 
capital  in  a  tax-free  manner  during  their 


employment  while  incurring  tax  only  on 
their  ownership  incomes — ^received  In 
the  form  of  dividends — and  on  their 
stock  when  removed  from  their  ESC^ 
trust  accoimts. 

The  ESOP  traces  its  origins  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921  which  first  granted 
tax-favored  status  to  stock  bonus  and 
profit-sharing  plans  as  a  method  for 
U.8.  companies  to  attract  and  retain 
qualified  employees.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  It  was  not  until  5  years  later  that 
Congress  granted  similar  tax-exempt 
status  to  pension  plans.  Although  the 
ESCK*  has  many  of  the  same  legal  char- 
acteristics as  more  traditional  defined 
benefit-type  pension  plans,  the  ESC^'s 
primary  purpose  is  not  a  retirement 
vehicle  but,  rather,  as  a  means  by  which 
employees  can  earn  an  ownership  stake 
in  the  company  for  which  they  work. 

The  ESOP  is  not  simply  another 
means  for  encouraging  retirement  sav- 
ings. Instead,  what  Congress  created 
with  the  ESOP  is  a  socially-improved 
technique  of  corporate  finance  that  also 
serves  as  a  new  type  of  employee  l)enefit. 
Thus,  as  a  tax-qualified  plan  for  pro- 
viding employee  benefits  (in  the  form 
of  emirioyer  stock) .  an  ESOP  must  meet 
many  of  the  basic  requirements  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (for  example,  nondiscrimina- 
tory participation,  vesting  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  reporting  and  disclosure, 
and  so  forth) . 

The  term  "technique  of  corporate 
finance"  refers  to  the  "leveraged  ESOP." 
an  ESOP  that  uses  borrowed  funds  to 
purchase  employer  stock,  with  the  em- 
ployer (or  a  related  party)  guaranteeing 
repayment  of  the  loan.  In  1953  revenue 
ruling,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
sanctioned  this  type  of  leveraging  by  a 
stock  bonus  plan,  thus  laying  the  legal 
groimdwork  for  the  leveraged  ESOP. 
The  employer's  guarantee  is  the  element 
that  puts  the  logic  of  corporate  finance 
to  woik  for  a  company's  employees. 

The  first  known  use  of  ESOP  financ- 
ing, pioneered  by  Louis  Kelso,  involved 
an  employee  buy  out  of  a  chain  of  Cali- 
fornia newspapers  that  was  threatened 
with  a  takeover  by  a  major  chain  in  1956. 
But  only  in  the  last  few  years  has  the 
business  world  at  large  become  aware 
of  this  innovation. 

8upi>ose.  for  example,  that  Corpora- 
tion X  wants  to  build  a  new  plant  cost- 
ing $10  million.  With  traditional  debt 
financing,  the  company  would  borrow 
the  $10  million,  provide  adequate  guar- 
antee of  repayment  to  satisfy  the  lender, 
use  the  lx)rrowed  funds  to  build  the 
plant,  and  then  apply  the  profits  from 
the  new  plant  to  repay  the  loan. 

The  ESOP  adds  a  third  element  to  this 
transaction — an  ESOP  trust.  The  trust 
borrows  the  money;  however,  the  cor- 
poration guarantees  that  it  will  make 
periodic  payments  to  the  ESOP  trust 
sufficient  to  amortize  the  loan.  The  trust 
then  uses  the  borrowed  funds  to  acquire 
newlv-issued  emplover  stock,  and  the 
corporation  uses  the  funds  to  build  the 
new  plant.  As  the  new  plant  generates 
profits.  Corporation  X  malres  i>avnients 
to  the  trust  which  are  used  to  repay  its 
obligation  to  the  lender. 

The  payment  schedule  from  the  com- 


pany to  the  ESOP  trust  may  differ  very 
little  from  the  payment  schedule  that 
would  have  existed  with  the  lender  un- 
der conventional  debt  financing.  Also, 
the  corporate  obligation  is  generally  the 
same  whether  or  not  ESOP  financing  is 
used.  There  is  one  significant  differ- 
ence, however.  With  conventicmal  debt 
financing,  interest  payments  are  deducti- 
ble for  tax  purposes  whereas  amounts 
attributable  to  repayment  of  principal 
are  not.  E^mployer  contributions  to  the 
ESOP  trust,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fully 
deductible,  including  those  applied  by 
the  trust  to  the  repayment  cA  loan 
principal. 

Consequently,  where  Corporation  X 
uses  the  ESOP  as  its  financing  vehicle. 
it  may  (within  limits)  repay  its  Indebted- 
ness (both  interest  and  principal)  in  pre- 
tax dollars.  Assuming  a  50  percent  effec- 
tive tax  rate,  Corporation  X  would  need 
to  gross  $20  million  to  repay  the  $10  mil- 
lion principal  with  conventional  debt  fi- 
nancingL  With  ESOP  debt  financing, 
however,  the  corporation  need  gross  only 
$10  million  to  repay  liie  principal  with 
pretax  dollars  through  its  ESOP. 

By  enabling  a  company  to  expense  its 
capital  investment,  the  ESOP  lowers  the 
sponsor  company's  taxable  income  and 
increases  its  available  wcM-king  capital: 
and  the  same  dollar  that  finances  the 
company's  capital  requirements  also  fi- 
nances an  employee  benefit  in  the  form 
of  employer  stock.    . 

After  purchase,  the  stock  is  held  in  an 
escrow  account  for  allocation  to  em- 
ployees' ESOP  trust  accounts  as  the  loan 
is  repaid.  In  no  sense  is  this  a  "gift"  of 
productive  capital  to  employees;  rather, 
the  capital  is  paid  for  out  of  the  future 
flow  of  earnings  that  the  new  capital  it- 
self generates.  As  the  already  rich  know 
so  well,  the  new  capital's  oroductweness 
generally  pays  for  itself.  The  ESOP  oar- 
ticlpants.  however,  also  "earn"  their 
ownership  interest  in  the  corrnany 
through  the  ESOP's  vesting  schedule — 
wtiich  generally  allocates  stock  to  em- 
ployees' accounts  based  on  a  combina- 
tion of  length  of  service  and  relative 
compensation. 


The  ESOP  can  also  be  used  (with  or 
without  leveraging)  as  an  "in-house 
market"  for  the  sale  of  stock  held  by 
the  shareholders  of  a  closely-held  com- 
pany. For  example,  suppose  the  sole 
shareholder  of  Corporation  Y  wants  te\ 
liegln  to  convert  his  shares  to  cash  over 
a  period  of  years  in  contemplation  of  re- 
tirement. The  corporation  could  con- 
tribute cash  each  year  to  its  ESOP  and 
the  FSOP  cotild  use  the  cash  to  pur- 
chase shares  from  the  owner.  Should  thp 
owner  wish  to  sell  out  before  the  E80" 
tru.st  has  adequate  funds  to  pay  him.  the 
ESOP  could  borrow  the  mtmey  to  pay  the 
owner  with  the  conwration  guaranteeing 
the  loan. 

Similarly,  an  ESOP  can  be  used  to  re- 
finance existing  debt,  finance  movers  or 
acquisitions,  and  accomplish  divestitures 
or  spinoffs.  For  examole.  at  his  conflima- 
tion  hearing  bef  (He  the  Senate  Flnanoe 
Committ»«.  TTfaswrr  Secretary  Regan 
explained  how  Merrill  Lvnch  ft  Co.  used 
an  ESOP  to  divest  Itself  of  the  Uonel- 
Edle  Co.  Rather  than  8^  the  company  to 
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I  dae.  the  former  chief  executive 
explAined: 

W*  UMd  •mployve  stock  ownership.  letting 
ttit.^  buy  It.  and  they  have  prospered  u  % 
result  of  that.  I  am  definitely  in  teTor  of 
tHAt. 

BSOPs  lend  themselves  to  use  In  a  wide 
variety  of  ways.  For  example,  the  em- 
plorees  of  Continental  Airlines  recently 
voted— S^a  to  3S»— to  forego  a  portion 
of  tbelr  future  pay  raises  to  Invest  In 
r««mi^ny  stock.  With  that  pledge,  and 
with  cammltments  from  the  company, 
their  E80P  should  be  able  to  borrow  the 
money  to  acquire  51  percent  of  the  com- 
pany (through  the  purchase  of  newly 
Issued  shares) . 

This  sale  of  stock  would  bring  the  com- 
pany a  new  Infusion  of  equity,  allowing  it 
to  draw  down  ertotlng  bank  loans  and 
reduce  its  interest  payments.  These  em- 
ployees may  have  shown  us  a  way  to  use 
'SaOPi  to  revitallie  the  American  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  stimulate  Investment, 
ecooomlsts  agree  that  we  need  to  sjiend 
1^  on  consumer  goods  and  Invest  more 
In  capital  goods.  By  taking  part  of  their 
future  wage  hikes  in  stock,  these  on- 
pik>yees  are  demonstrating  a  way  to  help 
break  the  Inflationary  spiral  which  Ls 
making  Income  gains  Increasingly  less 
valuable. 

TKK  ATTmAcrrrKiTxas  or  laop  mrANCXNo 

Uhder  current  law  an  employer  has 
only  a  very  limited  Incentive  to  utilise  the 
leveraged  ESOP.  In  large  part,  this  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Interest  expense  of  a 
leveraged  ESOP  Is  Included  In  determin- 
ing an  employer's  maximum  deduction 
llmltatlODS  under  code  section  404(a) 
and,  equally  Important,  in  determining 
the  amount  that  may  annually  be  re- 
leased from  escrow  and  added  to  partid- 
paata*  ESOP  accounts  under  code  section 
415. 

The  effect  of  these  two  limitations  is  to 
subject  ESOP  flnanclng  to  an  unintended 
limltatlan,  and  a  limitation  that  has 
grown  increa«in^  restrictive  with  to- 
day's high  taiterest  rates.  Thus,  this  bill 
removes  these  limltatlcms  as  they  apply 
to  the  Interest  expense  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  an  ESOP's  leveraged  ac- 
quisition of  employer  stock. 

An  argument  could  be  made  that 
where  an  ESOP  Is  used  to  finance  an 
employer's  capital  growth  the  deduction 
limltatlan  should  be  based  solely  on  the 
company's  capacity  to  service  the  debt. 
The  result  of  such  a  change  would  be  to 
recihannel  corporate  iMroflts  (that  would 
otherwise  have  gone  Into  the  c(»T>orate 
income  tax  base)  into  productivity  In- 
creases In  the  private  sector  while  also 
broartmtng  the  base  of  private  iMt>perty 
ownership  among  productive  workers. 

Ibe  amendment  recommended  In  this 
bin  should  prove  to  be  beneficial  for  two 
Important  reasons.  First,  this  change 
brln*»  these  ESOP-related  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provisions  more  closely 
into  alinement  both  with  coagressional 
intent  and  with  the  Reagan  admhilstra- 
tkm's  announced  purpose  to  encourage 
expanded  ownership.  Present  law  under- 
mines this  purpose. 

Second,  this  change  directly  addresses 
a  problem  concerning  the  relationship 
of  employee  ownership  to  productivity 


and  profitability.  In  most  cases  ESOPs 
own  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  spon- 
sor company's  stock.  However,  the  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  found  In  their  1977  study  of 
employee  ownership  that  the  most  Im- 
portant correlation  between  ownership 
and  profitability  is  the  percentage  of 
company  stock  owned  by  employees — the 
more  equity  owned  by  the  employees,  the 
more  profitable  the  company. 

If  these  plans  are  to  be  effective  mo- 
tivators and  significant  contributors  to 
productivity  and  profitability,  we  should 
encourage  companies  to  permit  employ- 
ees, through  the  use  of  leveraged  ESOPs, 
to  acquire  substantial  blocks  of  employer 
stock.  If  ever  that  is  to  be  possible,  how- 
ever, these  amendments  must  be  enacted 
so  as  to  make  our  tax  laws  more  a]M>ro- 
prlate  when  applied  to  the  use  of  ESOPs 
as  a  financing  tool. 

This  bill  also  suggests  an  additional 
encouragement  for  employers  to  utilize 
ESOP  financing.  Under  current  law,  an 
employer  is  permitted  to  contribute  and 
deduct  up  to  15  percent  of  covered  com- 
pensation to  an  ESOP  each  year.  This 
15-percent  limitation  is  the  same  as 
applies  to  traditional  stock  bonus  plans 
and  profit-sharing  plans  (the  basic 
building  blocks  of  employee  benefit  law 
upon  which  the  ESOP  was  modeled  when 
first  fully  Incorporated  into  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  1974). 

When  an  ESOP  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion stock  bonus  plan  and  money  pur- 
chase pension  plan,  the  15-percent  de- 
duction limitation  is  Increased  to  25 
percent.  In  order  to  utilize  this  25-per- 
cent limit,  however,  an  nnployer  must 
Include  a  pensicm  element  as  part  of  the 
ESOP  which,  in  turn,  calls  for  ongoing 
contributions  by  the  employer,  even 
though  such  contributions  may  no  longer 
be  required  to  retire  the  ESOP's  indebt- 
edness. 

This  required  combination  of  different 
types  of  plans  serves  as  a  substantial 
disincentive  to  employers  who  might 
otherwise  be  attracted  to  the  ESOP  as  a 
flnanclng  vehicle.  In  additirai.  this  re- 
quirement forces  an  employer  to  main- 
tain two  separate  accounts  for  each 
employee  and  imposes  additional  report- 
ing, bookkeeping  and  other  related  ad- 
ministrative burdens. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  this  bill 
permits  an  ESOP  company  to  contribute 
to  the  plan  and  to  deduct  an  amount  up 
to  the  25-percent  limitation  (to  repay  an 
ESOP  loan),  but  without  the  required 
inclusion  of  a  money  purchase  pension 
plan. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  a  related 
change  in  the  treatment  of  stock  that  is 
forfeited  by  employees  who  leave  before 
they  are  fully  vested  In  their  account 
balances  in  an  ESOP.  Under  current  law, 
the  amount  that  may  be  contributed  to 
a  leveraged  ESOP  Is  directly  limited  by 
the  percentage-of-pay  limitations  of  code 
sectlm  404.  In  addition,  the  contribution 
is  Indirectly  limited  by  the  operation  of 
code  section  415  (which  limits  the 
amount  that  may  annually  be  added  to 
each  employee's  account  under  the  plan) . 

The  section  415  limitation  (the  lesser 
of  25  percent  of  pay,  or  $41,500  adjusted 
for  cost-of-living  Inreases)  roughly  par- 


allels the  25-percent-of-pay  deduction 
limitation  of  section  404.  Amounts  that 
cannot  be  added  to  employees'  accounts 
(due  to  the  limitation  of  section  415) 
cannot  be  contributed  and  qualified  for 
a  deduction  under  section  404.  The  prob- 
lem results  from  the  fact  that  the  sec- 
tion 415  limitation  includes  both  employ- 
er contributions  and  forfeitures.  In  the 
context  of  ESOP  financing,  this  Inclu- 
sion of  forfeitures  reduces  the  amount 
that  a  plan  sponsor  might  otherwise  be 
permitted  to  apply  to  the  repayment  of 
an  ESOP  loan  on  a  tax-deductible  basis. 

The  effect  of  current  law  Is  to  Intro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  Into 
the  planning  of  ESOP  financing  trans- 
actions. This  uncertainty  discourages 
ESOP  lending  and  otherwise  frustrates 
congressional  intent  in  encouraging  the 
use  of  ESOPs  as  a  technique  of  corporate 
finance.  Thus,  this  bUl  provides  that  the 
allocation  of  forfeitures  of  stock  ac- 
quired with  the  proceeds  of  a  leveraged 
ESOP  loan  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
section  415  limitations.  As  under  cur- 
rent law,  the  allocation  of  such  forfeit- 
ures must  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
employees  who  are  ofiScers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  compensated. 

This  bill  also  provides  an  Incentive  for 
corporations  to  acquire  their  stock  for 
employees  on  a  noiUeveraged  basis.  Un- 
der present  law,  a  corporation  can  claim 
an  annual  deduction  of  up  to  15  percent 
of  pay  for  contributions  to  a  stock  bonus 
plan  or  a  profit-sharing  plan  (or  to  any 
combination  of  such  plans) .  Under  this 
bill,  an  employer  would  be  permitted  to 
contribute  up  to  25  percent  of  pay  to 
any  combination  of  such  plans,  provided 
that  the  additionsd  10  percent  Is  used  to 
acquire  employer  stock. 

PBOMOTIMO    AN   OWNXXSHIP   INCOIIX 

This  bill  also  provides  a  tax  deduction 
to  corporations  for  the  amount  of  cash 
dividends  they  distribute  currently  on 
stock  held  in  employees'  accounts  in  an 
ESOP  (or  on  stock  held  by  former  ESOP 
participants  or  their  beneficiaries),  or 
which  are  used  to  repay  stock  acquisition 
indebtedness  of  an  ESOP.  This  provision 
converts  taxable  corporate  Income  into 
either  taxable  dividend  Income  for  em- 
ployees (to  supplement  their  paychecks 
or  their  retirement  and  social  security 
Incomes)  or  a  more  rapid  rate  of  accu- 
mulation by  employees  of  individual  cap- 
ital estates.  Such  dividends  would  qual- 
ify for  the  $200  partial  exclusion  from 
Income  of  code  section  116 — $400  In  the 
case  of  a  joint  return. 

As  mentl(Hied  earlier,  studies  Indicate 
a  strong  correlation  between  employee 
ownership  and  employer  profitability. 
This  provision  provides  ESOP  companies 
with  a  means  by  which  such  Increased 
profitability  can  be  made  to  reach  the 
firm's  employee-owners  In  the  form  of 
an  ownership  Income.  As  Ronald  Reagan 
explained  in  advocating  this  approach  In 
February  1975,  "An  ever-Increasing 
number  of  citizens  thus  would  have  two 
sources  of  Income — a  pay  check  and  a 
share  of  the  profits."  If  working  Ameri- 
cans are  to  leam  to  truly  imderstand  and 
aopreclate  the  value  of  capital  owner- 
shin,  that  ownership  should  be  designed 
to  have  some  direct  effect  on  their  lives. 

This  payout  of  the  fruits  of  corporate 
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productivity  will  Introduce  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  employee  c(nnpensatlon  In  the 
United  States.  Such  a  dividend  Income 
can  lay  a  stronger  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic growth  by  increasing  consumer 
demand.  In  addition,  by  making  more 
working  Americans  dividend-receiving 
capitalists,  this  provision  will  foster  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  function  of 
productive  property  in  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  That  appreciation  should, 
in  turn,  support  a  better  understanding 
of  the  costs  and  tradeoffs  of  Government 
programs. 

This  approach  also  helps  to  Insure  that 
the  employees,  on  whose  behalf  the  stock 
is  being  acquired,  will  receive  a  fuller 
payout  of  the  earnings  of  the  capital  im- 
derlylng  their  stock.  This  is  particularly 
important  during  the  period  that  the 
ESOP  trust  is  paying  for  the  stock. 

Behind  this  approach  Ues  a  rationale 
suggesting  that  our  tax  system's  bias 
against  prcfierty  and  In  favor  of  inccnne 
redistribution  should  gradually  be  phased 
out.  Under  present  law.  the  corporation 
Income  tax  dilutes  by  approximately  half 
the  property  Incomes  of  present  stock- 
holders. When  that  Income  becomes 
available  to  stockholders  In  the  form  of 
dividends,  the  Federal  Government  then 
levies  a  second  tax  on  the  remainder. 

In  effect.  Government  is  a  partnership 
in  profit  with  the  private  corporation  (to 
the  extent  of  the  corporate  income  tax) . 
The  expanded  ownership  approach  sug- 
gests that  as  more  Americans  become 
partners  in  profit  with  America's  private 
sector.  Government's  stake  in  that  profit 
(via  the  corporate  inccxne  tax)  should 
gradually  be  phased  out  and  the  tax  in- 
stead levied  only  at  the  individual  level. 
This  provision  achieves  that  result  to  the 
extent  that  a  corporation  is  owned  by  its 
employees  via  an  ESOP  and  either  pays 
out  its  earnings  on  a  current  basis  to  its 
ESOP  participants  or  appUes  those  earn- 
ings to  repay  ESOP  indebtedness. 

This  provision  should  also  help  c<Mn- 
IJanles  to  attract  equity  capital.  Many 
small  corporations  do  not  pay  dividends, 
or  pay  th«n  only  <ki  an  irregular  basis. 
An  ESOP  generally  must  hold  the  best 
class  of  common  stock  Issued  by  the  cor- 
poration (Including  the  best  dividend 
rights) .  Thus,  the  deductibility  of  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  held  by  the  ESOP 
should  be  an  Inducement  for  the  sponsor 
company  to  establish  a  pollcv  of  regu- 
larly declaring  dividends.  This  policy 
should  benefit  not  only  existing  stock- 
holders (including  those  whose  aihares 
are  held  by  the  ESOP)  but  also  should 
make  such  stock  a  more  attractive  in- 
vestment to  others. 


ELnclNATTNC  DOITBLE  TAXATIOIT AM  BQinTABLB 

APPSOACK 

In  1980,  the  Carter  admlnlstratlMi 
Treasury  opposed  this  proposal  on  the 
groimds  that  It  is  a  "ple<;emeal  approach" 
to  the  overall  issue  of  lntegTati<m  of  cor- 
porate and  personal  Income  taxes  (an 
issue  constantly  "under  Study"  by  the 
Treasury) ,  and  the  ESOPs  should  not  re- 
ceive special  treatment.  Their  positlm 
overlooks  the  ownership-broadenhig  pur- 
pose of  this  provision.  By  limiting  this 
proposal  to  ESOPs.  this  biU  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  exoanded  owner- 
ship and  would  help  to  promote  a  policy 


which  should  be  at  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can economic  poLcy. 

Thus  far.  proposals  for  overall  inte- 
gration have  been  of  a  type  that  would 
effectively  perpetuate  and  promote  the 
existJig  concentration  of  wealth  (for  ex- 
ample, by  providing  tax  credits  to  indi- 
viduals for  dividends  received).  With  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  currently 
claiming  47  percent  of  corporate  divi- 
dends, that  approach  to  integraticm  Is 
not  exactly  a  grassroots  issue. 

A  more  equitable  approach  might  be  to 
permit  ESOP  companies  to  deduct  the 
expense  of  all  dividends  paid  (versus 
those  paid  on  stock  in  the  ESOP,  as  this 
bill  proposes) .  To  qualify,  an  ESOP  com- 
pany could  be  defined  as  a  ctunpany  with 
a  specified  percentage  of  employee  own- 
ership, for  example,  20  percent  (or,  per- 
haps, 20  peroent  in  1981.  to  be  increased 
by  2  percent  each  year  thereafter  for  the 
next  15  years) .  This  approach  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  incentive  lor  existing  own- 
ers to  establish  ESOPs  in  order  for  the 
corporation  to  qualify  for  dividend  de- 
ductlbiUty  on  their  own  stock. 

Ironically,  one  side  effect  of  our  pres- 
ent populist-inspired  system  of  double 
taxation  is  to  discourage  expanded 
ownership.  This  is  due  to  the  simple  fact 
that  current  law  encourages  corporations 
to  retain  their  earnings  for  reinvestment 
rather  than  pay  them  out  as  dividends  to 
be  taxed  to  the  shareholder  at  unearned 
Income  rates  (as  high  as  70  percent  at 
the  Federal  level,  plus  whatever  State  tax 
rates  apply).  Instead,  shareholders  gen- 
erally prefer  to  realize  the  increased 
value  of  their  stock  on  a  later  sale  and 
be  taxed  at  that  time  at  capital  gain 
rates.  The  corporation's  retained  earn- 
ings, in  turn,  are  generally  used  to  gen- 
erate ((Mr  acquire)  new  capital — capital 
which,  of  course,  will  be  owned  by  pre- 
existing stockholders. 

Similarly,  the  deductibility  of  interest 
encourages  corporations  to  use  either 
borrowed  funds  or  various  debt  instru- 
ments for  flnanclng  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  balance  of  their  capital  needs.  As 
with  the  use  of  retained  earnings,  the 
previous  owners  become  the  new  owners. 
The  other  principal  source  of  c(»porate 
financing  has  been  funds  generated  in- 
ternally through  the  use  of  depreciation 
reserves,  investment  tax  credits,  and  the 
like.  For  the  most  part,  new  capital  is 
financed  either  with  such  Internally 
generated  cash  fiow  or  with  borrowing 
repaid  out  of  cash  flow.  From  an  owner- 
ship point  of  view,  the  result  is  the  same. 

New  equity  issues  now  play  <Hily  a 
minor  role  In  the  financing  of  new  capi- 
tal. According  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
figtues.  corporate  equities  accounted  for 
only  0.89  percent  of  total  funds  raised 
in  the  United  States  by  nonfinancial  sec- 
tors during  1979.  For  the  entire  1970's 
equities  represented  a  mere  3.7  percent  of 
new  capital.  To  the  limited  extent  that 
equities  have  played  a  part,  it  seems  like- 
ly that  those  new  issues  were  acquired 
primarily  either  by  institutional  inves- 
tors or  by  existing  stockholders;  that  is, 
by  those  few  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  the  excess  purchasing  power 
to  make  such  acquisitions. 

The  expanded  ownership  approach  to 
OMporate  financing  suggests  that  this 


self-perpetuating  cycle  of  concentrated 
ownership  should  be  altered.  The  ESOP 
is  the  first  of  what  will  hopefully  be 
many  new  methods  of  finance  designed 
to  broaden  ownership  and  to  make  that 
broadened  ownership  a  meaningful  part 
of  people's  economic  Uves. 

To  that  end,  tills  bill  also  defers  tax- 
ati(m  on  the  first  $25,000  of  any  lump- 
sum distributicHi  from  an  ESOP.  provided 
the  distributee  has  been  a  participant  in 
the  plan  for  at  least  3  years.  This  pro- 
vision Is  Intended  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  far  too  few  working  Americans  are 
able  to  accumulate  a  capital  estate  of  any 
size. 

The  effect  of  present  law  is  illogical 
when  applied  to  the  taxation  of  ESOPs. 
Although  our  tax  laws  are  Intended  to 
promote  personal  capital  acciunulation 
through  the  use  of  ESOPs.  those  same 
laws  generally  require  that  a  portion  of 
this  accumulation  then  be  sold  to  pay 
taxes  due  on  the  stock  when  distrib- 
uted. The  alternative  is  to  roll  over  the 
stock  or  the  proceeds  Into  an  individual 
retirement  account  and  be  subjected  to 
its  complexities  and  restrictions.  Thus, 
this  modest  deferral  of  tax  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  o^ltal  accumulated  through 
an  ESOP  is  meant  to  further  prcxnote 
the  economic  self-suCBciency  that  such 
plans  are  intended  to  bring  about.  The 
distributee  would  be  subject  to  tax  when 
the  stock  Is  later  sold,  and  dividends 
distributed  in  the  interim  would  also  be 
taxable  upon  receipt. 

BTEKMGTIIKIfXNC    TBI   TAX    BASa 

This  bill  also  provides  that  a  qualified 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  and  trust 
shall  have  the  tax  characteristics  of  a 
charitable  organization  for  estate,  gift, 
and  income  tax  purposes.  This  is  in- 
tended to  encourage  affluent  taxpayers 
to  make  gifts  to  qualified  ESOP  trusts 
In  order  to  reconnect  the  ownership  of 
capital  with  a  broader  base  of  private  in- 
dividuals. 

At  present,  a  wealthy  stockholder  who 
has  built  a  substantial  estate  is  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  If  he  tries  to  give  it 
away  or  leave  it  by  bequest,  the  Federal 
Government  ends  up  with  the  bulk  <rf  it. 
Often,  the  only  alternative  is  to  make 
a  donatimi  to  a  public  purpose  founda- 
tion. Even  though  this  stockholder  may 
wish  to  leave  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
or  her  wealth  to  the  employees  who 
helped  to  create  that  wealth,  our  current 
tax  laws  make  such  an  event  highly 
unlikely. 

Consequently,  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can capitalism  desperately  needs  more 
capitalists,  we  find  enormous  amounts 
of  private  wealth  being  "socialized"  in 
such  foundations.  Clearly  these  founda- 
tions provide  a  valuable  public  service. 
However,  we  should  question  the  logic 
of  a  private  property  system  that  has  so 
arranged  its  Incentives  that  a  taxpayer 
wishing  to  leave  his  business  to  the  em- 
ployees who  helped  to  make  him  wealthy 
is  instead  forced  by  our  tax  laws  to  place 
the  bulk  of  ttiat  great  wealth  either  in 
Uncle  Sam's  ccrffers  or  in  a  public  pur- 
pose foundation. 

One  of  the  best  public  purposes  to 
which  such  wealth  could  be  put  is  to 
connect  vaian  of  our  working  peculation 
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to  productive,  iacome-generating  assets. 
At  i>resent,  we  provide  a  substantial  tax 
incentive  for  disconnecting  productive 
capital  from  private  ownership  by  plac- 
ing it  in  foundations;  we  should  give 
that  same  tax  Incentive  for  individuals 
willing  to  donate  their  wealth  to  connect 
capital  to  a  broad  group  of  private  in- 
dividuals. 

This  Is  not  meant  to  suggest  that 
foundations  do  not  perform  an  Impor- 
tant function.  Quite  the  contrary;  they 
play  a  crucial  role  and,  in  many  cases, 
lUl  a  void  that  might  otherwise  need  to 
be  filled  at  taxpayer  expense.  What  it 
is  meant  to  siiggest  is  that  the  optlcms 
now  open  to  a  wealthy  person  are  too 
limited.  If  he  or  she  wishes  to  leave  per- 
sonal wealth  to  such  a  foundation,  that 
Is  as  it  should  be.  We  should  applaud 
that  decision,  and  our  tax  laws  should 
continue  to  offer  an  incentive  to  make 
such  gifts  and  bequests. 

But  the  fact  that  a  person  is  not  en- 
couraged to  leave  a  business  to  those  who 
helped  to  build  it  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
That  we  force  the  socialization  of  such 
wealth  is  not  as  it  should  be.  That  is  a 
shortsighted  strategy  from  a  tax  philos- 
ophy point  of  view,  and  one  that  serves 
to  further  sap  the  already  waning 
strength  of  capitalism — the  same  capi- 
talism that  has  enabled  such  founda- 
tions to  prosper  all  these  years. 

As  for  this  Nation's  manv  fine  public- 
purpose  foundations,  which  hopefully 
will  enthusiastically  support  this  pro- 
vision, they  would  do  well  to  recall  the 
advice  of  Henry  Ford  n  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1976. 
At  that  time,  he  observed: 

Th«  Foundation  ezUts  and  thrives  on  the 
frulta  of  our  economic  system.  The  divi- 
dends of  competitive  enterprise  make  It  all 
possible.  A  slgnl''cant  portion  of  the  abun- 
dance created  by  U.S.  business  enables  the 
Foundation  and  like  Institutions  to  carry 
on  their  work.  In  etTect,  the  Foundation 
Is  a  creature  of  capitalism — a  statement 
that.  I'm  sure,  would  be  shocking  to  many 
professional  staff  people  In  the  field  of 
philanthropy.  .  .  .  Perhaps  It  Is  time  for 
the  trustees  and  staff  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  our  obligations  to  our  economic 
system  and  to  consider  how  the  Founda- 
tion, as  one  of  the  system's  most  promi- 
nent offspring,  might  act  moat  wisely  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  Its  progenitor. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  logical 
,  successors  to  ownership  of  a  company 
than  the  employees  who  helped  to  build 
and  develop  it.  They  generally  have  the 
experience,  the  interest,  and  the  com- 
mitment to  carry  on  the  operation,  "nils 
provision  would  encourage  that  type  of 
succession.  The  tex  benefits  would  be 
denied,  however,  where  any  part  of  the 
contribution  or  bequest  is  allocated  un- 
der the  ESOP  to  the  taxpayer,  to  mem- 
bera  of  Ills  family,  or  to  any  person 
owning  more  than  25  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's stoclc.  In  addition,  allocations 
could  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees who  are  officers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  compensated. 

This  provision  is  also  designed  to 
strengthen  the  tax  base.  Government 
w«mld  lose  no  tax  revenues  since  con- 
trlbutloDs  to  charitable  organizations 
are  already  exempt  from  tax  and  profits 
from  donated  income-producing  prop- 


erty are  generally  accumulated  tax  free 
Within  such  organizations.  In  addition, 
assets  left  to  charity  are  forever  lost  to 
our  tax  system. 

By  permitting  an  individual  m  leave 
his  property  to  an  ESOP,  we  are  moving 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  connection  of 
working  Americans  to  productive  capi- 
tal but  also  to  assure  that  these  amounts 
will  remain  within  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem. Further,  these  amounts  will  be  tax- 
able to  employees  who  receive  a  distri- 
bution from  the  ESOP.  Thus,  in  an  era 
when  most  tax  legislation  results  in  a 
revenue  loss,  this  provision  should  result 
in  a  revenue  gain. 

In  addition,  this  provision  would  give 
expression  to  the  best  in  charitable  giv- 
ing by  providing  the  wealthy  with  an 
incentive  to  leave  their  holdings  of  capi- 
tal in  such  a  wav  that  more  individuals 
might  become  self  sufficient  rather  than 
becoming  wards  of  governmental  or  pri- 
vate charity.  This  aoproach  corresponds 
with  the  ancient  philosopher  Malmon- 
ides*  observation  that — 

The  most  meritorious  of  all  (methods  of 
giving)  Is  to  anUclpate  charity,  by  prevent- 
ing poverty  this  is  the  highest  step  and 
the  summit  of  charity's  zolden  laaaer. 

AM   KNCODKACHlnrr   TO   SMAU,    VCSINCSS 

Tills  bill  also  provides  that  where  the 
owner  of  a  small  business  sells  the  com- 
pany to  his  employees  through  either  an 
ESOP  or  a  worker-owned  cooperative 
and,  within  18  months,  reinvests  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  stock  In  an- 
other small  business,  the  tax  on  the 
proceeds  would  be  deferred  until  the 
newly  acqu'red  stock  is  sold.  This  provi- 
sion would  have  a  very  minor  lmt>act  on 
Federal  revenues  but  could  have  a  very 
major  impact  on  the  ability  of  small 
businesses  to  continue  as  independent 
enterprises. 

Current  law  provides  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  a  business  owner  to  transfer 
ownership  of  his  company  to  a  larger, 
more  established  company  for  a  tax- 
free  exchange  of  stock.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  that  owner  sells  or  liqui- 
dates his  business,  he  must  pay  capital 
gain  tax  on  the  proceeds. 

The  effect  of  present  law  is  to  encour- 
age economic  concentration  and  to  di- 
vert funds  trom  investment  and  innova- 
tion and  into  mergers  and  acquisitions. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission— FTC- 
has  jurisdiction  over  proposed  mergers 
or  acquisitions  which  may  be  anticom- 
petitive. It  is  encouraging  bo  note  that 
as  the  FTC  staff  aiialyzes  assertions  of 
the  failin?  company  defense,  thev  are 
Increasingly  asking  companies  if  they 
have  considered  seUlng  their  plants  to 
employee  groups  Instead  of  to  comi^etl- 
tors. 

Another  effect  of  present  law  is  to  en- 
courage the  disappearance  of  small  and 
'niepenrtent  businesses,  even  though 
these  firms  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  Innovative,  growth-inducing,  and 
job-creatind  sector  of  the  economy.  For 
example,  a  National  Science  Foundation 
study  found  that  small  companies  are  24 
times  more  intravative  per  research  dol- 
lar than  companies  employing  10.000  or 
more  employees.  In  a  related  finding, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  Innovation  accounted  for  45 
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percent  of  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
from  1929  to  1969.  In  addlUon.  a  1979 
study  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  found  that  firms  with  un- 
der 50j  employees  generate  86.7  percent 
of  all  new  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  to  the  Nation's  advantage 
for  our  tax  laws  to  encourage  investment 
in  small,  innovative  companies.  The 
present  trend  toward  concentration  can 
only  serve  to  further  decrease  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  U.S.  economy,  and 
thereby  further  erode  its  vitality  and 
creativity.  Thus,  this  provision  provides 
a  mechanism  whereby  a  business  owner 
can  sell  to  his  employees  at  no  financial 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  a  tax- 
free  exchange  of  stock  with  another  com- 
pany. By  creating  this  alternative,  we 
can  preserve  the  continuity  of  many 
small  businesses. 

While  the  incentive  to  sell  to  estab- 
lished firms  is  one  cause  of  the  decline 
of  independent  businesses,  the  lack  of 
Investment  capital  is  another.  This  pro- 
vision would  open  up  a  new  source  of 
funds  for  existing  small  businesses  be- 
cause a  seller  must  reinvest  the  proceeds 
in  another  small  business  within  18 
months  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  tax 
benefits  of  this  provision. 

Moreover,  this  provision  could  prevent 
some  smsdl  companies  from  closing  sim- 
ply for  lack  of  a  buyer.  Many  small,  but 
profitable,  companies  are  liquidated  for 
just  this  reason,  for  example,  to  create 
estate  liquidity. 

This  provision  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  companies  to  their  em- 
ployees through  either  ESOPs  or  worker- 
owned  co-ops.  To  qualify,  a  worker- 
owned  cooperative  must  be  a  nonprofit 
organization  doing  busmess  on  behalf  of 
its  members.  In  addition,  it  must  meet 
the  definition  provided  in  section  105(a) 
of  Public  Law  95-351  and  in  the  "eligi- 
bility and  priorities  policy"  section  of  the 
Nat  onal  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank; 
that  is,  70  percent  of  its  shares  owned 
on  the  basis  of  one  share  and  one  vote 
per  member. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  the  execu- 
tor of  an  estate  may  transfer  an  estate's 
tax  liability  to  an  ESOP  by  transferring 
stock  of  the  estate  to  an  ESOP,  provided 
that  the  sponsor  company  guarantees 
payment  of  the  estate  tax  and  agrees 
to  pay  that  tax  over  a  period  of  years. 

Thus,  this  provision  enables  an  ESOP 
to  be  used  as  a  financing  vehicle  to  ac- 
quire stock  from  an  estate  with  the 
Trea.surv,  in  a  ^ense.  act/n«r  as  the  "lend- 
er." Whereas  the  charitable  organizaticm 
status  for  ESOPs — discussed  above — re- 
duces the  esUte  tax  by  reducing  the  size 
of  the  taxable  estate.  Th's  Tovision  re- 
duces the  estate  tax  liability  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  stock  trans- 
ferred to  the  ESOP. 

Tn  o-{l*»r  to  ma'f»»  this  Btsnm^tton  of 
liability  both  attractive  and  feasible,  this 
provls'on  adopts  the  aooroach  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  sections  6166  and 
6166A.  relating  to  the  extension  of  time 
for  payment  of  estate  tax  where  an 
estate  consists  largely  of  an  Interest  In 
a  closely  held  bus*ness.  These  code  provi- 
sions are  designed  primarily  to  make  It 
possible  to  keen  a  business  enterorlse 
Intact  where  the  death  of  one  of  the 
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owners  of  a  business  results  In  the  im- 
poslUon  at  a  relatively  heavy  estate  tax. 

Without  these  provisions  permitting 
the  payment  of  estate  tax  on  an  install- 
ment basis,  heirs  might  otherwise  be 
forced  to  break  up  a  business  or  sell  it  to 
some  larger  business  enterprise  in  order 
to  pay  Federal  estate  tax.  This  problem 
is  particularly  burdensome  for  estates 
in  which  a  substantial  portion  of  the  as- 
sets consist  of  stock  In  a  closely  held 
business  or  other  illiquid  assets. 

Thus,  although  these  two  provisions 
of  existing  law  do  not  remove  any  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  liabiUty,  by  spreading 
out  the  period  over  which  the  estate  tax 
may  be  paid.  It  becomes  possible  for  the 
estate  in  most  cases  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  business,  or  at  least 
provides  the  heirs  with  time  to  obtain 
funds  to  pay  the  estate  tax  without  up- 
setting the  operation  of  the  business. 

This  bill  adapts  this  approach  to  the 
concept  of  employee  ownership  via 
ESOP  financing  by  relieving  the  estate  of 
tax  liability  to  the  extent  that  stock  is 
transferred  to  an  ESOP  and  the  em- 
ployer guarantees  payment  of  the  estate 
tax.  If  the  estate  qualifies  under  code 
section  6166,  there  may  be  up  to  a  5- 
year  deferral  of  principal  payments, 
with  up  to  10  annual  payments  permit- 
ted after  the  deferral  period.  Interest  on 
the  deferred  tax  attibutable  to  the  first 
$1  million  in  valuation  of  the  business 
is  4  percent.  Interest  on  the  balance  is 
at  the  usual  rate  under  code  section 
6621 — approximately  90  percent  of  the 
prime  rate.  Allowing  this  reduced  inter- 
est rate  for  a  limited  amount  of  tax  is 
intended  to  reflect  the  problems  that 
small  businesses  have  In  generating 
enough  income  and  cash  flow  to  pay  in- 
terest at  a  normal  rate  and  amortize 
the  principal  amount  of  the  estate  tax 
liability.  If  the  estate  qualifies  under  code 
section  6166A.  interest  Is  at  the  section 
6621  rate  and  payments  must  be  made  in 
ten  annual  Installments,  with  the  first 
payment  payable  at  the  time  the  return 
is  filed. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  stimulus  to 
employee  ownership,  this  provision 
should  be  particularly  helpful  In  ena- 
bling small  businesses  to  continue  in  op- 
eration as  Independent  enterprises.  As 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
stated  in  their  1958  rationale  for  the  orig- 
inal deferral  of  tax  provision — 

This  provision  Is  particularly  Important 
In  preventing  corporate  mergers  and  In 
maintaining  the  free  enterprise  system. 

OTHB  saop  AifzirDMZim 

"nils  legislation  also  permits  an  ESOP 
to  acquire  nonvoting  common  stock  In 
certain  limited  cases.  Although  an  ESOP 
is  generally  required  to  purchase  only 
voting  stock  of  the  sponsoring  compcmy, 
there  are  situations  in  which  it  is  appro- 
priate for  that  requirement  to  be  waived. 
For  example,  this  would  be  the  case 
where  there  are  several  classes  of  «n- 
ployer  stock  outstanding  and  yet  the  only 
shareholders  willing  to  sell  their  shares 
to  the  ESOP  hold  nonvoting  stock.  To 
preclude  the  ESOPs  acquisition  of  non- 
voting stock  In  such  a  circumstance  may 
only  succeed  in  precluding  the  employees 
from  having  an  opportunity  to  own  any 
stock  In  their  employer. 


Employees  should  be  protected,  but  not 
where  such  protection  operates  to  their 
detriment.  Thus,  this  bill  permits  an 
ESOP  to  acquire  nonvoting  common 
stock.  However,  in  order  to  discourage 
manipulation  or  abuse,  an  ESOP  can 
only  acquire  such  stock  where  the  ncm- 
votlng  shares  have  been  issued  and  out- 
standing for  at  least  24  months. 

In  addition,  this  bill  addresses  a  prob- 
lem of  great  ccMicem  to  financial  insti- 
tutions that  desire  to  establish  ESOPs. 
Under  present  law,  in  order  for  a  com- 
pany to  utilize  the  leveraged  ESOP,  it 
must  provide  its  plan  participants  with 
a  "put  option"  on  any  shares  distrib- 
uted where  such  shares  are  not  readily 
tradable.  This  requirement  insures  that 
plan  participants  will  have  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  shares  upon  distributiOTi. 

In  most  situations,  tliis  requirement 
presents  no  major  problem.  In  the  case 
of  banks  and  «mii'^'-  financial  institu- 
tions, however,  both  State  and  Federal 
law  generally  prohibit  the  redemption  or 
purchase  of  their  stock.  Thus,  appUca- 
tion  of  the  put  wtion  requirement  to 
these  potential  ESOP  companies  serves 
as  a  substantial  barrier  to  their  adop- 
tion of  ESOPs.  This  bill  retains  the  put 
option  requirement  as  it  applies  to  stock 
distributions  from  ESOP  companies. 
However,  in  order  to  make  ESOPs  attrac- 
tive to  banks — while  also  protecting  em- 
ployees' interests — this  bill  relieves  banks 
and  gimii*"-  financial  institutions  of  the 
put  opUm  requirement  provided  partici- 
pants have  the  right  to  receive  a  cash 
distributicHi  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
shares. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  where  a 
corporation,  by  its  charter  or  bylaws, 
limits  ownership  of  its  outstanding  secu- 
rities to  current  employees,  distributions 
from  the  plan  may  be  made  in  cash; 
that  is,  without  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing the  participant  with  the  option  of 
demanding  stock  as  his  or  her  form  of 
distribution.  This  provision  enables  an 
employee-owned  company  to  keep  its 
stock  owned  solely  by  current  employees, 
those  whose  efforts  can  have  the  most 
direct  effect  upon  the  economic  success 
of  the  company.  This  provision  also  pro- 
vides a  source  of  stock  that  may  be 
acquired  on  behalf  of  new  employees. 

In  addition,  this  provision  can  pro- 
tect an  employee-owned  company  from 
inadvertently  "going  public."  Current 
law  treats  stock  in  an  ESOP  as  held  by 
a  single  shareholder.  Each  individual 
who  receives  a  distribution  of  stock, 
however,  is  coimted  as  an  additional 
shareholder,  and,  should  the  number  of 
shareholders  reach  500  or  more,  the 
company  may  be  required  to  file  a  regis- 
tration statement  and  meet  certain  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

In  addition,  this  bill  makes  the  changes 
necessary  to  insure  that  an  ESOP  may 
be  established  by  a  subchapter  S  corpo- 
ration. Under  current  law,  such  a  cor- 
poration could  not  establish  an  ESOP 
(due  to  the  general  prohibition  aeainst 
the  stock  of  such  corporations  being  held 
in  trust) .  This  bill  provides  an  exemption 
from  that  general  rrohibition  in  the  case 
of  ESOP  trusts.  In  suldltion,  in  order 
to  insure  that  such  a  corporation  will  not 
lose  its  subchapter  S  status  due  to  dis- 


tributions of  stock  to  employees  (there- 
by increasing  the  number  of  sharehold- 
ers beyond  permissible  limits) ,  stock  dis- 
tributed by  ESOx-s  sponsored  by  such 
corporations  would  be  cusregardea  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  shareholders. 

This  bill  also  makes  two  other  changes 
relating  to  the  put  option  requirement 
as  ^t  applies  both  to  E..iOPs  and  to  other 
types  of  plans.  The  first  change  corrects 
a  technical  error  made  in  the  Bdiscel- 
laneous  Revenue  Act  of  1980.  That  act 
was  intended  to  permit  a  tax-qualified 
stock  bonus  plan  to  distribute  cash  to 
a  participant  entitled  to  a  distribution, 
subject  to  the  participant's  right  to  de- 
mand that  benefits  be  distributed  in  the 
form  of  employer  stock. 

In  addition,  if  such  a  stock  bonus  plan 
provides  for  cash  distributions  and  If 
stock  which  is  distributed  is  not  readily 
tradable  on  an  established  market,  the 
participant  was  to  have  had  the  right  to 
require  the  employer  to  repurchase  the 
stock.  Due  to  an  erroneous  cross-refer- 
ence, the  1980  amendment  incorporated 
the  cash  distribution  option,  but  omitted 
the  put  option  requirement.  This  bill  cor- 
rects that  error  by  incorporating  the 
correct  cross-reference  and  also  provides 
that  for  purposes  of  this  requirement,  the 
definition  of  employer  securities  means 
any  securities  of  the  employer  held  by 
the  plan  because  the  definition  of  quali- 
fying securities  for  purposes  of  a  stock 
bonus  plan  is  not  as  restrictive  as  that 
for  ESOPs. 

The  second  change  alters  the  nature  of 
the  put  option  requirement  as  it  applies 
to  both  leveraged  ESOPs  and  stock  bonus 
plans  maintained  by  employers  whose 
stock  is  not  readily  tradable.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  if  such  an  employer  distributes 
stock,  or  desires  to  distribute  cash  from 
(Hie  of  these  plans  and  the  participant 
instead  demands  that  the  distribution 
be  made  in  the  form  of  stock,  that  partic- 
ipant must  be  tiven  a  put  option  requir- 
ing the  employer  to  repurchase  the  stock 
at  any  time  within  the  next  6  months. 
Alternatively,  the  ex-employee  can  elect 
to  wait  until  that  6-month  period  lapses 
and,  instead,  exercise  the  put  aptiaa  at 
any  time  during  a  3-m(mth  period  in  the 
next  plan  year,  following  notification  of 
the  next  valuation  of  the  stock. 

The  current  requirement^  of  this  put 
option  provision  not  only  create  a  disin- 
centive for  the  establishment  of  ESOPs, 
they  also  may  inadvertently  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  plan  participants. 
This  is  because  the  length  of  the  current 
put  option  requirement — 6  months,  plus 
a  possible  additional  3  months — creates 
grave  uncertainties  for  employers  as  to 
their  liquidity  requirements  needed  to 
provide  for  the  exercise  of  such  options. 
Consequently,  emplovers  are  required  to 
commit  sums  of  cash  that  might  more 
productively  be  put  to  other  purposes, 
thus  detrimentally  affecting  the  value  of 
the  participants'  stock. 

TTiis  bill  modifies  the  put  option  re- 
quirements by  .shortening  the  put  option 
period  to  an  initial  60-day  period  fol- 
lowed by  another  60 -day  period  in  the 
next  plan  year  following  notification  of 
the  next  valuation.  Thus,  the  employee 
continues  to  get  tho  benefit  of  choosing 
to  await  a  second  valuation,  but  the  value 
of  the  stock  will  no  longer  be  as  adversely 
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affected  by  requirements  which  force  the 
employer  to  commit  funds  for  as  l<nig  as 
a  period  to  provide  for  the  repurchase 
UabOlty. 

Alao.  In  operation  the  6-month  put 
option  period  of  current  law  may  inad- 
vertently operate  to  the  detriment  of  em- 
ployees  tiy  lulling  them  into  missing  their 
opportunity  to  sdl  the  stock  and  rollover 
the  proceeds,  or  a  portion  thereof,  Into 
an  IndMdual  retirement  account  (IRA) 
on  a  tax-free  basis,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  for  a  tax-free 
roUoiver,  the  rollover  must  be  accom- 
plished within  60  days  of  the  distribu- 
tion. By  shortening  the  put  option  period 
to  60  days,  this  provision  makes  the  put 
(H>tlon  operate  In  conjunction  with,  and 
In  support  of.  the  rollover  period. 

This  provision  also  protects  an  em- 
ployee's ability  to  control  the  tax  con- 
seqiiences  of  his  or  her  distribution  of 
benefits.  A  participant  receiving  a  lump- 
sum distribution  of  cash  from  one  of 
these  plans  is  generally  entitled  to  10- 
year  averaging,  provided  he  or  she  has  5 
years  of  participation  in  the  plan.  De- 
pending on  the  participant's  tax  circum- 
stances, however,  it  may  be  advanta- 
geous to  instead  qualify  the  distribution 
for  capital  gain  treatment,  which  re- 
quires a  distribution  in  the  form  of  em- 
ployer stock.  Thus,  where  the  plan  offers 
cash,  the  employee  can  take  cash  and 
qualify  the  proceeds  for  10-year  averag- 
ing. If  capital  gain  treatment  is  pre- 
ferred, the  employee  instead  can  insist  on 
a  distribution  of  stock,  sell  the  stock  back 
to  the  comoany  and  qualify  the  distribu- 
tion for  treatment  as  capital  gain.  With 
either  form  of  distribution,  the  employee 
would  have  the  option  of  delaying  taxa- 
tion with  a  tax-free  rollover  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, or  a  portion  thereof,  into  an  IRA. 

This  bill  also  makes  a  needed  change 
affecting  the  unique  distribution  require- 
ments of  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  (TRASOPs) .  when  the 
TRASOP  was  created  In  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1975,  Congress  adopted  a 
policy  that  stock  in  the  plan  should  not 
be  distributed  to  a  participant  until  84 
mtmths  following  the  date  it  was 
acquired.  Exceptions  were  provided, 
however.  In  the  case  of  separation  from 
service,  death  or  disability.  Dnfor- 
timately.  in  creating  these  exceptions  we 
failed  to  take  Into  consideration  the  con- 
stant acquisition  and  divestiture  of  sub- 
sidiaries and  divisions  which  occur 
among  major  \3S.  corporations,  many  of 
which  have  established  such  plans. 

When  a  corporation  dlsooses  of  a  sub- 
sidiary, a  division,  or  a  division  unit,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  require  the  corpora- 
ticm's  tax  credit  ESOP  to  continue  to 
hold  assets  for  these  former  employees. 
The  employees  now  work  for  another 
employer,  and  continued  ownership  of 
their  former  employer's  stock  no  longer 
carries  with  it  the  motivational  benefits 
which  arise  from  employee  ownership. 
In  addition,  the  tax  credit  ESOP.  and  the 
corporation  which  established  it.  must 
continue  to  Incur  needless  recordkeeping 
and  other  administrative  expenses  for 
tbeae  former  emidoyees. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  this  provision 
would  permit  a  tax  credit  ESOP  partici- 
pant's benefit  to  be  distributed,  irrespec- 


tive of  the  84-month  requirement,  if  the 
subsidiary,  division,  or  division  unit  by 
which  the  participant  is  employed  is  sold 
or  transferred  by  the  controlling  corpo- 
ration to  another  corporation  which  be- 
comes his  or  her  direct  or  indirect  em- 
ployer as  a  result  of  such  transaction. 


This  bill  also  makes  a  clarifying 
amendment  relating  to  what  are  com- 
monly known  as  flexible  benefits  or  cafe- 
teria plans — compensation  arrangements 
under  which  companies  provide  their 
employees  with  a  mix  of  benefits  from 
which  they  can  choose. 

Employees  are  finding  that  where  they 
are  offered  such  plans  they  are  better 
able  to  select  a  compensation  package 
tallormade  to  their  and  their  family's 
needs.  For  example,  a  young  employee 
just  starting  a  family  might  choose  a 
large  amoimt  of  Insurance  to  protect  his 
family  along  with  more  current — versus 
deferred — compensation,  for  example,  in 
order  to  make  his  home  mortgage  pay- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  an  older  em- 
ployee, for  example,  with  his  children 
grown  and  his  home  paid  for,  might  opt 
instead  for  more  in  the  way  of  deferred 
compensation,  for  example,  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  he  more  rapidly  ac- 
cumulates stock  of  his  employer- 
Employers  are  finding  that  such  plans 
offer  a  way  to  provide  employees  with  a 
compensation  package  that  truly  meets 
their  individual  needs  versus  an  across- 
the-board  approach  that  never  seems  to 
fully  satisfy  anyone.  The  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reports  that  employee  ben- 
efit payments  in  1970  averaged  36.6  per- 
cent of  payroll:  thus,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly Important  that  employers  be 
provided  means  by  which  they  can  gain 
the  maximum  employee  satisfaction  per 
benefit  dollar  expended. 

Cafeteria  plans  provide  a  means  by 
which  employees  and  employers  can  work 
together  to  design  a  flexible  compensa- 
tion package,  one  that  maximizes  em- 
ployee satisfaction  while  minimizing  em- 
ployer costs.  Under  current  law,  bene- 
fits under  a  cafeteria  p'an  may  include 
amounts  deferred  under  a  profit-sharing 
or  stock  bonus  plan  pursuant  to  a  quali- 
fied cash  or  deferred  arrangement.  Thus, 
a  cafeteria  plan  may  be  designed  to  per- 
mit employees  to  choose  among  cur- 
rently taxable  compensation,  deferred 
compensation,  and  fringe  benefits. 

This  bill  simply  makes  it  clear  that 
benefits  under  a  cafeteria  plan  can  be 
one  of  the  choices  available  to  employees 
under  a  qualified  cash  or  deferred  ar- 
rangement. This  clarification  should 
prove  helpful  in  encouraging  the  use  of 
capital  accumulation  plans,  such  as 
ESOPs  and  stock  bonus  plans,  in  the  de- 
veloping concept  of  flexible  benefits. 

8.  1102 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co<le  of  1994  to  Increase  the  allowable  con- 
trtl>utlonfl  to  employee  stock  ownership 
plans,  to  provide  a  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions  to  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  baaed  upon  payroll  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  that  based  on  Investment  In  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  I  , 


Sac.  1.  SKOTTrrLS. 

(a)  Obnxbal  Rule. — ^Thls  Act  may  be  cited 
aa  the  "Expanded  Ownership  Act  of  1981". 
Sec.  2.  Tax  Cmsorr  Emplotke  Stock  Ownzb- 
SHip  Plan  Made  PrsLUAtmn. 

(a)  In  Oenerai.. — Subparagraph  (E)  of 
section  46(a)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  (relating  to  tax  credit  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  percentage)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(E)   Tax  caxorr  emplotcc  stock  ownes- 

SIIIP  PLAN   PEKCKNTACE. — For  purp039S  Of  thlS 

paragraph,  the  -ax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  percentage  Is  the  sum  of — 

"(t)  a  paragraph  (not  In  excess  of  1  per- 
cent) which  results  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  described  in,  and  actually  trans- 
ferred under,  section  48(n)(l)(A)  and 

"(It)  an  addu:oaal  percentage  (not  in  ex- 
C9SS  of  one-half  of  1  parcent)  which  results 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  section  48(n)  (1)  (B)). 
This  subparagraph  shall  apply  to  a  corpora- 
tion only  If  It  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  409A  and  only  If  It  elects  (at  such 
Hme.  In  such  form,  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  prescribes)  to  have  this  sub- 
paragraph apply.". 

(b)  Use  or  the  Term  Employee  Stock 
OwNEKSKiP  Plan. — Clause  (111)  of  section 
46(a)(2)(A)  or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(HI)  the  tax  credit  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  percentage." 

(c)  Eitecttve  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  periods  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1981. 

Sac.  3.  Pat*oll-Based    Caxorr     por    Estab- 

LUHINO    EMrLOTXE    STOCK    OWNKS- 

SHIP  Plan. 
(a)  Ik  Oenkral. — Subpart  A  of  part  TV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
credits  allowed)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Inunedlately  after  section  38  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  38A.  Tax  CaEoir  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan  Contribu- 
tions. 

"(a)   OenxxalRvle. — 

"(1)  Crcdit  allowxo. — In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  which  elects  to  have  this  section 
apply  for  the  taxable  year  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (c)  (1),  there 
Is  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(2)     DTTFRMINATION         r>r         •M'^HV- The 

amount  of  the  credit  determined  under  this 
paragraph  for  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  aggregate  value  of  employer  se- 
curities transferred  by  the  corporation  for 
the  taxable  year  to  a  tax  credit  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  maintained  by  the 
corporation,  or 

"(Bl  one  oerrent  of  the  a-^nnnt  of  *he 
aggregate  compensation  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 415(c)  (3))  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  to  all  employees  under  a  tax 
credit  emnlovee  stock  ownership  plan. 

"(b)  Obkoit  Tbbatxo  as  Part  op  Invxst- 
MXNT  Tax  CRxorr  Amottnt. — For  purposes  of 
this  subtitle,  the  amount  of  the  credit  de- 
termined under  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  treated  as  If  it  were  an 
amount  determined  imder  clause  (111)  of 
secUon  46(a)  (3)  (A)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"'c)  8"«cial  Bxtles. — 

"(1)  BxQvatMHxim  roB  corporation. — A 
corporation  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  If  it — 

"(A)  esUbllshes  a  plan  that  meeta  the 
requirements  of  section  409A. 

"(B)  does  not  elect  for  the  taxable  year 
to  ha-e  subparagraoh  (F)  of  section  46(a) 
(3)    (relating  to  tax  credit  employee  stock 
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owDOTBhlp  plan  percentage)  apply  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  carryback  or 
carryover  of  excess  credit),  and 

"(C)  agrees,  aa  a  oondltloa  for  the  allow- 
ance of  the  credit  aUowed  by  ttaU  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  to  make  transfers  of  employer  secu- 
rttlea  to  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
slxlp  plan  maintained  by  the  corporation 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  not  more  than 
the  applicable  percentage  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  subaectlon  (a)  (3) ) 
of  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  participants' 
compensation  (as  defined  In  section  416(c) 
(3) )  paid  by  tbe  corporation  during  tbe  tax- 
able year,  and 

"(11)  to  make  such  transfers  at  tbe  times 
prescribed  In  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Times  for  kakino  tbansfkbs. — ^Tbe 
transfers  required  under  paragraph  (1)(C) 
shall  be  made — 

"(A)  to  the  extent  allocable  to  the  credit 
allowed  imder  subsection  (a)  for  tbe  tax- 
able year,  or  allowed  as  a  carryback  to  a 
preceding  taxable  year,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  due  date  (Including  exten- 
sions) for  filing  the  return  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  to  tbe  extent  allocable  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  credit  allowable  under  subaec- 
tlon (a)  which  Is  allowed  as  a  carryover  In 
a  succeeding  taxable  year,  not  later  than  30 
days  after  the  due  date  (Including  exten- 
sions) for  filing  the  return  for  such  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year. 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  provide 
that  transfers  may  be  made  later  than  the 
times  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sentence 
whenever  the  amount  of  any  credit,  carry- 
over, or  carryback  for  any  taxable  year  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  shown  on  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(3)     Certain    coNTRnunoirs    of    cash 

TRKATSD      AS       CONTRIBUTIONS      OF      EMPLOTKR 

SECURITIES. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
a  transfer  of  cash  shall  be  treated  as  a  trans- 
fer of  employer  securities  If  the  cash  Is,  un- 
der the  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan,  used  within  30  days  to  purchase  em- 
ployer securities. 

"(4)  Disallowance  OF  DEDUCTION. — No  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  under  section  162, 
212,  or  404  for  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Uix  credit  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  under  this  section. 

"(6)  DEFiHrnoNs. — The  terms  'value'  and 
'employer  securities'  have  the  meaning  given 
them  by  section  48(n)  (6) . 

"(6)  Inconsistent  election  denixo  kek- 
BER  OF  controlled  CROUP. — ^No  member  of  a 
controlled  group  of  corporations  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  414(b))  may  elect  to 
have  this  section  apply  for  a  taxable  year 
which  begins  with  or  within  a  calendar  year 
with  or  within  which  the  taxable  year  of  any 
other  member  of  such  group  begins  and  for 
which  such  other  member  elects  to  claim  the 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  percentage 
under  section  46(a) .". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — l%e  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  the  Item  relating 
to  section  38  the  following  new  Item: 
"Sec.  38A.  Tax  credit  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  contributions.". 

(c)  Basic  Employee  Plan  Percewtace  Less 
Than  1  Percent. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 48(n)  (I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  "equal 
to"  in  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "not  in  excess  of". 

(d)  Efj'ECTivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  aeCTe- 
gate  participants  compensation  (as  defined 
In  section  416 (c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954)  paid  after  December  31.  1980. 


Sec.  4.  LmrrATioN  on  Deductions  for  Con- 

TBIBTTTIONS    AllBlBUlABLE   TO   PBIN- 

cxfal  Patments  in  Connection 
WrrH  an  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Plan. 

Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  deductions  for 
employer  contributions  to  an  employees' 
trust)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (10)  at  tbe  end  thereof,  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (7),  If  contributions  are 
paid  Into  a  trust  which  forms  a  part  of  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as  described 
in  section  4975(e)(7)),  and  such  contribu- 
tions are,  on  or  before  the  time  prescribed 
in  paragraph  (6) .  applied  by  the  plan  to  the 
repayment  of  the  principal  of  a  loan  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  quali- 
fying employer  securities  (as  described  In 
section  4975(e)  (8) ) ,  such  contributions  shall 
be  deductible  under  this  paragraph  in  the 
taxable  year  when  paid.  The  amount  deducti- 
ble under  this  paragraph  shall  not,  however, 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  compensation  other- 
wise paid  or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year 
to  the  beneficiaries  under  such  employee 
stock  ownership  plan.  Any  amount  paid  Into 
such  trust  In  any  taxable  year  In  excess  of 
the  amount  deductible  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deductible  In  the  succeeidlng  tax- 
able years  in  order  of  time  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  and 
deductible  in  each  such  succeeding  year  and 
the  maximum  amount  deductible  for  such 
year  under  the   next  preceding  sentence.". 

Sec.  5.  Exclusion  Prom  LtMrrATioN  on  De- 
ductions FOR  Contributions  At- 
tributable TO  I'nterest  Payments 
in  Connection  With  an  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan. 

Section  404(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
CkHle  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions  for 
employer  contributions  to  an  employees' 
trust)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (11)  at  the  end  thereof,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (7),  If  contributions  are 
made  to  an  employee  stock  ownership  plan 
(as  described  in  section  4975(e)  (7) )  and 
such  contributions  are  applied  by  tbe  plan 
to  the  repayment  of  Interest  on  a  loan  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  qualify- 
ing employer  securities  (as  described  in  sec- 
tion 4975(e)  (8) ) .  such  contributions  shall 
be  deductible  for  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  which  such  contributions  are 
made.". 

Sec.  6.  Exclusion  from  LncrrA'noN  on  An- 
nual Adoittons  Attribtttable  to 
FORFEiTtmes  and  Interest  Pay- 
ments IN  Connection  vioth  an 
Expixjtee  Stock  Ownership  Plan. 

Section  41S(c)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  limitations  on 
benefits  and  contributions  made  under 
qualified  plans)  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (C)  at  the  end  thereof,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(C)  The  limitations  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  forfeitures  of  employer  securities  un- 
der an  employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as 
described  in  section  4975(e)  (7) )  where  such 
securities  were  acquired  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  loan  (as  described  in  section  404(a) 
(10)).  or 

"(11)  employer  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (tts  described 
in  sectlcn  4975(e)(7))  which  are  deducti- 
ble under  paragraph  (11)  of  section  404(a)." 


Sec.  7.  Limitation  on  Dsuuctiowb  fob  Em- 
ployer Contributions   Wbebs  am 
Emfloteb  Maintaims  an  Ekfloteb 
Stock    Owitership    Plan    and    a 
Stock  Bonus  or  a  FaoFiT-SHAaiifo 
Plan. 
(a)  Section  404(a)   of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions  for 
employer    contributions    to    an    employees' 
trust)   is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
paragraph    (3)  (A)    the  foUowlng   new  sen- 
tence: 

"If,  however,  the  contributions  are  made 
to  a  stock  bonus  trust  and  to  a  profit- 
sharing  trust,  each  such  trust  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  single  trust  for  purposes  of  ^ply- 
ing  the  limitations  m  this  subparagimph 
provided  that  tbe  additional  amount  deduct- 
ible by  reason  of  this  sentence  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  a  contribution  of  stock  of  the 
employer  or  a  contribution  which  Is  used 
to  acquire  stock  of  the  employer.  Notwith- 
standing the  next  preceding  sentence,  the 
total  amount  deductible  in  a  t3ixable  year 
'  under  such  trusts  shall  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent of  the  compensation  otherwise  paid  or 
accrued  during  the  taxable  year  to  tbe  bene- 
ficiaries under  such  trusts." 
Sec.  8.  DEDucTiBiLnT  of  Certain  Dividend 

DiSTRIBUnONS         FROM         EMPLOYEE 

Stock  Ownebship  Plans  and 
Qualification  fob  Partial  Exclu- 
sion from  Income. 

(a)  Section  404  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deductions  for  em- 
ployer contributions  to  an  employees'  trust) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Dividends  Paid  Deductions. — ^In  ad- 
dition to  the  deductions  provided  tinder 
subsection  (a),  there  ahaU  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  to  an  employer  the  amount  of 
any  dividend  paid  in  cash  by  that  employer 
during  the  taxab:e  year  with  respect  to  stock 
of  the  employer  if: 

"  ( 1 )  the  employer  stock  is 

"(A)  held  on  the  record  date  for  tlie  divi- 
dend by  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (as  defined  in  section  409A)  or  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  4975(e)  (7) ),  and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  the  plan  provl- 
Blons.  the  dividend  received  by  the  plan  is — 

"(1)  distributed  in  cash,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  plan  year  In 
which  received,  to  participants  in  the  plan, 
or 

"(ii)  appUed  by  the  plan  to  tbe  repayment 
of  a  loan  (described  in  section  4975(d)(3)) 
incurred  for  tbe  purpose  of  acquiring  stock 
of  the  employer, 
or 

"(2)  the  employer  stock  Is  held  on  the 
record  date  for  the  dividend  by  a  former  em- 
ployee (or  beneficiary)  who  received  such 
stock  In  a  distribution  from  a  tax  credit 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined 
in  section  409 A)  or  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  (as  defined  In  section  4975(e) 
(7))." 

"(b)  Section  116(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  partial  exclu- 
sion of  dividends  received  by  individuals)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4).  re- 
spectively, and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(1)    Dividend   Defined.   The   term   "divi- 
dend" shall  include  amounts  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  section  404(1).". 
Sec.  9.  Special  Provision  for  Distributions 
From  Employee  Stock  Ownership 
Plans. 

Section  402(a)  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1954    (reUtlng  to  taxability  of  a 
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bMMfldary    of    sd    MnployMa'    trust)     U 


(1)  by  ttrtklng  out  "(3)  and  (4)"  In  p*ra- 
gnph  (1)  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  tbereof  "(2), 
(4)  and  (8)".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  ttae  end  tbereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Spbcul  muu  Foa  DXsrmiBirnoM  or  km- 
PLOTBi  aacuirrm  tmoM  tax  caxBrr  KMrLorn 
STOCK  owwKaamp  ruM  oa  mtrLorxz  btocx 
owmaaHiF  pt.*if. — 

"(A)    OSmSAL  tXTLK. If 

"(1)  a  lump-sum  distribution  consisting  of 
employer  securities  (as  described  In  section 
400A(1) )  Is  made  to  a  participant  (or  bene- 
ficiary) from  a  qualified  trust  whlcb  is  part 
of  a  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  (as  described  In  section  409A)  or  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as  described 
In  secUon  4870(e)  (7) ) ,  and 

"(11)  the  participant  was  covered  under 
the  plan  for  at  least  three  plan  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  distribution,  then  such  distri- 
bution shall  not  be  Includable  In  gross  In- 
come until  the  participant  (or  beneficiary) 
sells  such  employer  securities. 

"(B)  LncrrsnoN  or  amocnt. — The  total 
amount  of  any  such  distribution  which  may 
be  esduded  from  gross  income  shall  not  ex- 
ceed MS.OOO. 

-(C)  Taxaselitt  or  xicrLOTn  sxctnunss. — 
Any  such  employer  securities  will  be  taxable 
to  the  participant  (or  beneficiary)  at  the 
time  such  employer  secvtrltles  are  sold  and 
shall  be  treated  as  long-term  capital  gain  (as 
defined  in  section  12X3(3).". 
Sac.  10.  Bsiliusais,  aitd  Otrxb  TBAirams  to 

■MPLOTXC     CHAartABLX     OOMTXIBU- 

TiOK,  Stock  Owmibsrip  Puura. 
Ssetloo  4O0A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
oflSM  (relating  to  tax  credit  employee  stock 
ownership  plans)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (n)  thereof  as  subsecUon  (o) 
and  Inserting  after  subsection  (m)  a  new 
Bubeectlon  to  read  as  follows : 

"(n)   CBTAOT  TSANSTXaS  TaXATXD  AS  Chasi- 

TABUi  OoimuBTmoNs. — For  purposes  erf  sec- 
Uons  170(b)(1).  643(c).  2056(a)  and  2523. 
a  contribution,  bequest,  or  similar  transfer 
of  employer  securlUes  to  a  tax  credit  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (a) )  or  to  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  (as  defined  In  section  4976 
(•)  (7) )  shau  be  deemed  a  charitable  contri- 
bution to  an  organlzaUon  described  In  sec- 
tion no(b)(l)  (A)(Tl).  If— 

(A)  such  contribution,  bequest,  or  trans- 
fer is  allocated,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
such  plan,  to  the  employees  participating 
under  the  plan  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
section  401  (a)  (4); 

(B)  no  part  of  such  contribution,  bequest, 
or  transfer  is  allocated  under  the  plan  for 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  (or  decedent) .  or 
any  person  related  to  the  taxpayer  (or  de- 
cedent) under  the  provisions  of  section  267 
(b),  or  any  other  person  who  owns  more 
than  25  percent  in  value  of  any  class  of  out- 
standing employer  securities  (as  defined  in 
•ubweUon  (1))  or  qualifying  employer  se- 
curities (as  defined  in  section  4975(e)(8)) 
under  the  provisions  of  section  318(a); 

(C)  such  contribution,  bequest,  or  transfer 
is  made  only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
such  tax  credit  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  or  such  employee  stock  ownership  plan, 

(D)  the  plan  shall  treat  such  employer 
aecoritles  as  being  attributable  to  employer 
contributions  except  that  the  provisions  of 
sections  404  and  415  shall  not  •  *   • 

fcc.  11.  NomunoojitrioM  or  Oaik  on  Reim- 

writnrT  amd  IitcmxAsx  in  Basis 

ow  Stock  Solo  to  am  Emplotxx 

Stock  Owwxbship  Plajt. 

(ft)   Iw  Okmbul.— Fart  m  of  subchapter 

O  o*  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  IBS4  (raUttng  to  nontaxable  exchanges) 


U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  section: 

"Sac.  1041.  Salss  or  Small  Bosmss  Stock. 

"(a)  NomxcooKiTToif  or  Oaih. — If  small 
bualnaaa  stock  is  sold  to  a  tax  credit  em- 
ployee stock  ownerahlp  plan  (as  defined  in 
secUon  400A(a) ) .  to  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  (as  defined  in  section  4976(e) 
(7) ,  or  to  a  worker-owned  cooperative  (as  de- 
fined in  secUon  106(a)  of  PX.  96-351),  then 
gain  (If  any)  from  such  sale  shall,  at  tbe 
election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  recognized  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer's  sale  price 
exceeds  the  cost  of  small  business  stock  or 
stock  in  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany purchased  by  the  taxpayer  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  such  sale. 

"(b)  OxriNiTioNs;  Spxcial  Rulxs. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Small  business  stock. — The  term 
'small  business  stock'  means  qualifying  em- 
ployer securities  (ss  defined  In  ssctlon  4975 
(e)(8))  or  employer  securities  (as  defined 
In  section  409A  ( 1 ) )  which  are  issued  by  a 
domestic  corporation  or  small  business  cor- 
poration as  defined  In  section  1371(b))  — 

"(A)  which  does  not.  In  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  stock  Is  Issued,  have  passive 
Investment  Income  (as  defined  In  section 
1372(e)(6)(C))  in  excess  of  the  llmlUtlon 
set  forth  in  secUon  1373(e)(5)  (A),  and 

"(B)  the  equity  capital  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1244(c) 
(2) )  of  which  does  not  exceed  •25,000.000. 

"(2)  CoNTaoLLKO  coaposATioNS. — In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  which  Is  a  member  of 
a  controlled  group  of  corporations  (as  defined 
in  section  1563(a)  (1) ),  the  equity  capital  of 
all  members  of  the  controlled  group  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( I )  ( A ) 
of  this  subsection,  as  tbe  equity  capital  of 
the  Issuing  corporation. 

"(3)  Stock  acquibxd  bt  undkbwriter. — No 
acquisition  of  stock  by  an  underwriter  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business  as 
an  underwriter,  whether  or  not  guaranteed, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  purchase  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a). 

"(4)  DSTLNITION  or  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVEST- 
MENT compant. — The  term  'small  business 
Investment  company'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  such  term  Is  used  In  title  III  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1968  ( 15  VS.C.  681  et  seq.) .  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  an  electing  small 
business  corporation  (as  defined  In  section 
1371(b)). 

"(c)  Twelve-Month  Holding  Period  Limi- 
tation.— Subsection  (a)  shall  only  apply  to 
gain  attributable  to  sale  of  small  business 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer's 
holding  period  is  more  than  12  months. 

"(d)  Basis  or  Small  BustNxas  Stock. — 
The  basis  of  small  business  stock  or  stock 
In  a  small  business  Investment  company 
purchased  by  the  taxpayer  during  the  18- 
month  period  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  gain  not  recognized  solely  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  subsection  (a). 
If  more  than  one  share  of  a  small  business 
stock  or  stock  In  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  is  purchased,  such  reduction 
In  basis  shall  be  applied  to  each  such  share 
In  chronological  order  of  purchase.  ITie 
amount  of  the  reduction  aopUcable  to  each 
share  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  maximum  gain  not  to  be  recognized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  whirh  Is  the  cort  of  such  share 
and  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  total 
cost  of  all  such  shares. 

"(e)  9rAiui'E  or  LnnTATioNs. — If  during 
a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  sells  small  busi- 
ness stock  at  a  gain,  then — 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  at  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  tbe  date  the  Sec- 


retary Is  notified  by  the  taxpayer  (in  such 
maimer  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulaUons 
prescribe)  of — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing 
small  business  stock  or  stock  in  a  small 
business  Investment  company  whlcb  the 
tax|)ayer  claims  results  in  nonrecognltlon  of 
any  part  of  such  gain, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  IntenUon  not  to  pur- 
chase property  within  the  period  specified 
In  paragraph  (2),  or 

"(C)  a  failure  to  make  such  purchase 
within  such  period;  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  3 -year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.". 

(b)  Section  1223  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as  para- 
graph (13)  and  by  InserUng  a  new  para- 
graph  (12)    as  follows: 

"(12)  In  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  small  business  stock 
the  acquisition  of  which  resulted  under  sec- 
tion 1041  In  the  nonrecognltlon  any  part  of 
the  gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  small  busi- 
ness stock,  there  shall  be  Included  the  period 
fcr  which  small  business  stock  with  respect 
to  which  gain  was  not  recognized  had  been 
held,  and  the  period  such  replacement  small 
business  stock  or  stock  In  a  small  business 
Investment  company  was  held  as  of  the  date 
of  such  sale  or  exchange". 

'c>  The  table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec.   1041.  Sales  of  small  business  stock.". 

Sec.   12.  TxANsrEs   or   Emplotex   Sccubities 

TD  AN  Employee  Stock  Ownekship 

PlAN. 

(a)  Tn  Ocneral. — Subchapter  C  of  chapter 
11  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  mlscsUaneous  estate  tax  provisions) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  2210.  Txanster  or  Employer  Securi- 
ties TO  AN  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan. 

"(a)   In  General. — If — 

"( 1 )  a  qualified  amount  of  employer  secu- 
rities are  acquired  by  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  from  the  decedent  or  pass 
from  the  decedent,  or  are  transferred  by  the 
executor,  to  such  a  plan,  and 

"(2)  the  executor  elects  the  application  of 
this  section  and  files  the  agreement  described 
In  subs«ctlon  (e)(1)  before  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  section  6075(a)  for  filing  the  re- 
turn of  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  (Includ- 
ing extensions  thereof), 
then  the  executor  Is  relieved  of  liability  for 
payment  of  that  portion  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  2001  which  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  Is  required  to  pay  under 
rubssctlon  (b) . 

"(b)  Payment  of  Tax  by  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan. — 

"  ( 1 )  In  general. — An  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan — 

"(A)  which  has  acquired  a  qualified 
amount  of  employer  securities  from  the  de- 
cedent, or  to  which  such  securities  have 
passed  from  the  decedent  or  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  executor,  and 

"(B)  with  resoect  to  which  an  agreement 
described  In  subsection  (e)(1)  is  In  effect, 
shall  pay  that  portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  2CX)l  on  the  gross  estate  of  the  de- 
cedent which  Is  described  In  paragraph  (2) . 

"(2)  Amount  or  tax  to  be  pad. — The  por- 
tion of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3001  on 
the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent  which  is 
described  in  this  paragraph  Is  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 
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"(A)  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  eactton  3001  on 
such  gross  estate,  over 

"(11)  the  tax  imposed  by  aecUon  3001  on 
such  gross  estate  determined  by  excluding 
employer  securities  from  such  gross  estate, 
or 

"(B)  the  tax  Imposed  by  secUon  3001  on 
such  gross  estate  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  against  such  tax. 

"(c)  Installment  Payments. — ^If — 

"(1)  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  the  de- 
cedent (without  regard  to  this  section)  may 
elect  to  have  the  provisions  of  section  6166 
or  6 166 A  (relating  to  extensions  of  time  for 
payment  of  estate  tax  where  estate  consists 
largely  of  interest  In  closely  held  business) 
apply  with  respect  to  payment  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001  on 
such  estate  which  is  described  In  subsection 
(b)(2),  and 

"  (2 )  the  plan  administrator  files  the  agree- 
ment described  in  subsection  (e)(3), 
then  the  plan  administrator  may  elect,  be- 
fore the  time  prescribed  by  secUon  6076(a) 
for  filing  the  return  of  such  tax,  to  pay  all 
or  part  of  such  tax  In  Installments  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6166  or  6166A. 

"(d)  Ouarantee  of  PATMnns. — An  em- 
ployer whose  employees  are  covered  by  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan,  and  who  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  (2)  which  is  in  effect,  shall  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  any  amount  such 
plan  is  required  to  pay  under  subsection 
(b).  including  any  interest  payable  under 
section  6601  which  is  attributable  to  such 
amount. 

"(e)  Agreements. — The  agreements  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  written  agreement  signed  by  the 
plan  administrator  consenting  to  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (b)  to  the  plan. 

"(2)  A  written  agreement  signed  by  the 
employer  whose  employees  are  covered  by  the 
plan  described  in  subsection  (b)  consenting 
to  the  application  of  subsection   (d). 

"(f)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Qualified  amount  or  emplotkr 
sEctTHrriES. — The  term  'qualified  amount  of 
employer  securities'  means  an  amount  of 
employer  securities  the  value  of  which  equals 
nr  exceeds  that  portion  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3001  on  the  gross  estate  of  tbe 
decedent  which  Is  described  In  subsection 
(b)(2). 

"(2)  Employer  secukitiss. — The  term  'em- 
ployer securities'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  409A(1) . 

"(3)  Employee  stock  ownership  plan. — 
The  term  'employee  stock  ownership  plan' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  secUon 
4975(e)(7). 

"(4)  Plan  ADMiNisntAToa. — The  term  'plan 
administrator'  has  the  meaning  give  such 
term  by  section  414(g) .". 

(b)  Exemption  Prom  Tax  on  PaoHmriKD 
Transactions. — Subsection  (d)  of  section 
4975  of  such  code  (relating  to  exempUons 
from  the  tax  on  prohibited  transactions)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  para- 
graph (14), 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
of  paragraph  (15)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or  ",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (IS)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(16)  any  transaction  in  which  employer 
securities  are  transferred  to  an  employee 
stock  ownenhlp  plan  and  the  plan  (or  the 
employer  on  behalf  of  the  plan)  pays  that 
portion  of  the  decedent's  estate  tax  described 
in  section  2210(b)  (3).". 

(C)    CONFORMINO  AMKltintXKTS. — 

( 1 )  Section  3003  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
liability  for  payment  of  eetate  tax)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"8TC.  3003.  liXABXLrrr  rox  PAYMXirr. 

"Except  as  provided  in  secUon  2210.  the  tax 
Imposed  by  thU  chapter  shaU  be  paid  by  the 
executor.". 

(2)  Ihe  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  11  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foll'jwing: 
"Sec.  2210.  Transfer  of  employer  securities  to 

an   employee   stock   ownership 
plan.". 

(3)  Section  6018  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  estate  tax  returns)  is  amended  by  addmg 
at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  Election  Ukder  Section  2210. — In  all 
cases  in  which  subsection  (a)  requires  the 
filing  of  a  return.  If  an  executor  elects  the 
application  of  secUon  2210 — 

"(1)  RrruxN  BT  ExxcxrroR. — The  return 
which  the  executor  is  required  to  file  under 
the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (a)  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  estate 
tax  imposed  by  subtitle  B  whlcb  the  execu- 
tor is  required  to  pay. 

"(2)  Return  by  plan  aoministeatob. — The 
plan  administrator  (as  defined  in  section  414 
(g) )  shall  make  a  return  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2U01 
which  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  is 
required  to  pay  under  section  2210(b).". 

(4)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  616o  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  alternate  extension  of  time 
for  payment  of  estate  tax  whers  estate  con- 
sists largely  of  Interest  In  closely  held  busi- 
ness) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Payment  of  estate  tax  by  employee 
stock  option  plan.^ 

For  provision  allowing  plan  administrator 
to  elect  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  t  state 
tax  In  installments  under  the  picvislons  of 
this  section,  see  section  2210(c).". 

(5)  Subsection  (k)  of  section  G166A  oi 
such  Code  (relating  to  extension  of  time  for 
payment  of  estate  tax  where  estate  consists 
largely  of  interest  in  closely  held  business) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Payment  of  estate  tax  by  employee 
stock  option  plan. — 

For  provision  allowing  plan  administrator 
to  elect  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate 
tax  in  installments  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  see  secUon  2210(c).". 
Sec.  2.  Etfective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  those  estates  of  decedents  which 
are  required  to  file  returns  on  a  date  (In- 
cluding any  extensions)  after  December  31. 
1980. 

Sec.  13.  Use  op  Nonvoting  Stock  in  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plans. 
SecUon  400A(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
employer  securities)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5)  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph : 

"(4)    NOirvoTING     COMMON     STOCK     MAY     BE 

ACQuiBxo  IN  CERTAIN  CASES. — Nonvoting  com- 
mon stock  shall  be  treated  as  employer  se- 
curities if  an  employer  has  a  class  of  non- 
voting common  stock  outstanding  and  the 
specific  shares  that  the  plan  acquires  have 
been  issued  and  outstanding  for  at  least  24 
months.". 

Sec.  14.  Cash  DisTRnunoNs  From  an  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plan. 
SecUon  409(h)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  right  to  demand 
employer  securities)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
"In  the  case  of  an  employer  where  ownership 
of  all  outstanding  employer  securities  Is  re- 
stricted by  the  charter  or  the  by-laws  of 
such  employer  to  employees,  a  plan  which 
otherwise  meets  the  requirements  of  secUon 
4976(e)(7)   shall  not  be  considered  to  have 


faUed  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of  aectloo 
401(a)  merely  because  it  does  not  permit  a 
parUclpant  to  exercise  ttae  right  set  forth  in 
subparagraph  (1)(A):  provided  such  plan 
provides  that  participants  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tribution from  the  plan  shall  have  a  right 
to  receive  a  distribuUon  in  cash." 
Sec.  16.  Ptrr  Option  for  Stock  Bonus  Plans. 
Section  401  (a)  (23)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  cash  distribu- 
tion opUon  for  stock  bonus  i^aas)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "409A(h)  (2)",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "409A(h) : 
provided,  however,  tliat  ior  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  employer  sectiriUes  shall  mean 
any  securities  of  the  employer  held  by  the 
plan." 

Sec.  16.  Pur  Option  Rsquiremxntb  roe  Fi- 
nancial iNS'iiruiioKS;  Put  Op- 
tion Period. 

Section  409A(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  put  options  for  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plans)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  at  the  end  there- 
of, to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  fipeclal  rule  for  banks  and  similar 
financial  institutions.  In  the  case  of  a  plan 
es'abllshed  and  maintained  by  a  bank  or  a 
similar  financial  Institution  whlcb  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  either  redeeming  or  pur- 
chasing Its  own  securities,  the  requirements 
of  section  409A(h)  (I)  (B)  shaU  not  apply: 
provided  such  plan  provides  that  parUdpants 
entitled  to  a  distribution  from  the  plan  shall 
have  a  right  to  receive  a  distribution  In 
cash.". 

"(4)  An  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements  of  subparagrai>h  (1) 
(B)  If  it  provides  a  put  opUon  for  a  period 
of  at  least  60  days  following  tbe  date  of  dis- 
tribution of  stock  of  the  employer  and.  If  the 
put  option  Is  not  exercised  within  such  60- 
diy  period,  for  an  addiUonal  period  of  at 
least  60  days  In  the  following  plan  year  as 
provided  In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  17.  Employee  Stock  Ownebship  Plans 

PERMrrTED      FOB      "SUBCBAPTBB      S" 

Corporations. 

Section  1371(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  trusts  per- 
mitted as  shfu-eholdeis  of  certain  small  busi- 
ness corporations)  is  amended  by  ■^H't'e  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  at  the  end  thereof,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  trust  which  Is  a  part  of  a  tax  credit 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined  In 
section  409A)  or  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (as  defined  In  secU<Hi  4976(e)  (7) ) . 
For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  stock  dis- 
tributed from  such  plans  abaU  be 
disregarded." 

Sec.  18.  Distribution  of  Employer  Sbcuri- 
TiES  From  a  Tax  CREorr  Employee 
Stock  Ownership  Plan  in  the 
Case  of  a  Sale  of  EMPLOYSt  As- 
sets OR  Stock. 

Section  409(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1951  (relating  to  distribution  of  em- 
ployer securities)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  thereof  in  Its  entirety  and  sub- 
stituting In  lieu  thereof  the  following. 

"To  the  extent  provided  in  the  plan,  ttae 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  separation  from  service,  death  or  dis- 
ability: nor  shall  it  apply  in  tbe  case  of  a 
sale  of  all  (or  substantially  all)  of  the  as- 
sets of  a  division  of  the  employer  (or  a  unit 
of  such  a  division),  or  the  sale  of  all  (or 
S'lbstantlally  all)  of  the  stock  of  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  employer,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  parUclpant  to  the  direct  or  indirect  em- 
ployment of  the  acquiring  enUty." 
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19.  NomnMumMATioir     Tbtts     Awu- 
CABU  TO  Plams  VwotmoM  roa  a 

CaOKB     OF     BKMUlia      (CAfXTlBXA 

Plain). 

SMtkm  40l(k)(3)CA)  of  the  InMrnal 
R«T«nu«  Code  of  lOM  (rvUUng  to  tba  dettnl- 
tloa  of  quallfled  c*ah  or  deferred  arranje- 
menta)  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(A)  under  which  a  covered  employee  may 
elect  to  have  the  employer  make  paymenU  as 
eontrlbuttona  to  a  tniat  under  the  plan  on 
behalf  of  the  employee,  receive  such  pay- 
menta  directly  in  cash,  or  receive  such  pay- 
mantt  aa  beneflta  under  a  cafeteria  plan  (as 
defined  In  aeetlon  laa(d) ) ." 
8k.  ao.  Hwcina  DATS. 

Kcept  aa  provided  In  sectlona  a  and  13. 
the  provlatona  of  this  Act  shall  b«  effective 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31. 1980. 

Mr.  LONG.  Vb.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pwe.  Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roD. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Morning  business  is  closed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE34T  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19  and  the 
pending  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MzTZSHBAUM)  on  commodity 
tax  credits. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutlm  19. 


NO.    BO 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore addressing  myself  to  the  specifics 
of  the  issue  before  us.  I  should  like  to 
talk  about  a  matter  of  discrimination, 
because  what  we  have  in  this  budget  that 
is  before  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  very,  very 
discriminatory  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
a  piece  of  legi^tion  that  says  we  are 
going  to  protect  some  people  in  society 
and  not  make  them  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden;  we  are  going  to  protect 
certain  subsidies;  and  we  are  going  to 
protect,  as  was  indicated  yesterday,  the 
water  projects  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  parts  of  the  country  and  not 
worry  about  discriminating  against  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

Discrimination  in  any  form.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  wrong,  and  this  budget  is  totally 
discriminatory.  The  security  net  that  this 
budget  was  supposed  to  provide  does  not 
protect  the  poor  and  middle-class  Amer- 
icans: it  protects  the  rich  and  the  affluent 
and  those  who  play  games  in  the  stock 
market  with  commodity  straddles,  those 
who  have  a  special  privilege  to  pay  lower 
taxes  on  growing  certain  products,  than 
it  does  the  American  farmer,  who  pays 
his  full  share  of  taxes. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of 
budget  that  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  the 
kind  of  budget  that  causes  the  people  of 
the  country  to  lose  confidence  In  their 
governmental  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  the  front  pa«e 
of  the  Washington  Post  today.  Right  next 
to  each  other  are  two  columns.  One  says 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  going 
to  slash  social  security  benefits.  The 
other  column  says  that  corporations  are 
going  to  get  their  taxes  cut  50  percent. 

What  kind  of  justification  can  there  be 
for  that,  what  kind  of  humaneness  can 
that  be?  Where  is  this  crowd  coming 
from?  How  can  they  be  so  cruel  and  in- 
different and  unconcerned  about  the 
American  people?  All  this  talk  about  pro- 
duction incentives  and  supply  side  eco- 
nomics— ten  that  to  the  poor  of  the  coun- 
try; tell  that  to  the  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, who  will  not  be  able  to  send  their 
kids  to  college  as  a  consequence  of  this 
budget. 

Oh,  this  is  a  budget  that  the  American 
people  have  not  yet  come  to  understand. 
This  is  a  budget  that  is  iniquitous;  this  is 
a  budget  that  is  inequitable. 

There  are  those  who  would  say.  "Well, 
just  give  us  a  chance;  the  economy  is 
going  to  be  better."  Oh.  yes,  it  is  go*ng 
to  be  better.  Read  the  top  line  of  the 
Washington  Post  today:  Interest  rates 
up  to  19.5  percent  and  going  higher,  and 
the  stock  market  continuing  to  tumble. 

Op<*n  the  paper  and  look  at  the  chart  in 
the  Washington  Post  about  how  the 
stock  market  has  tumbled  and  tumbled 
and  tumb'ed  since  April.  Whv?  Because 
the  smart  people  who  are  in  the  market- 
p'ace  the  best  economists  on  Wall  Street, 
like  Henry  Kaufman,  are  saying  that  this 
budget  will  not  work. 

You  can  kid  yourself;  you  can  even  kid 
the  American  people.  But  you  cannot  kid 
the  money  market  and  you  cannot  kid  the 
reality  of  the  economics  of  this  Nation. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering  this 
morning  is  a  tax  expenditure  amend- 
ment, but  it  is  not — and  I  want  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  to  get  the  em- 
phasis, because  when  they  attempt  to  re- 
spond they  will  probably  be  talking  about 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  tax  increase :  This 
is  not  a  tax  increase  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  This  amendment  does  not 
rsuse  one  tax  bracket  by  even  so  much 
as  a  tenth  of  1  percent. 

It  does  not  remove  even  one  exemp- 
tion already  contained  in  the  law.  It 
does  not  eliminate  one  zero  tax  bracket. 
It  does  not  levy  1  penny  of  new  tax  au- 
thority on  any  person  or  corporation. 

It  simply  closes  down  the  notorious 
shell  game  called  the  butterfly  straddle, 
where  appearances  have  become  more 
important  than  reality  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  to  spend  its  time 
looking  under  the  shells  for  profit,  while, 
all  the  time,  the  real  profit  is  concealed 
in  the  magician's  pocket. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  called  a  butterfly 
straddle  because  it  has  to  do  with  the 
complicated  game  of  puts  and  calls.  But 
it  ought  to  be  called  a  butterfly  straddle 
because  it  makes  it  possible,  as  the  but- 
terfly fl'es  away,  for  $1,300,000,000  of  the 
Federal  Treasury's  funds  to  fly  away 
from  the  Treasury  and  never  get  paid. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  raise  the  tax  burden  of  one  hourly 
worker  who  punches  a  tlmeclock.  It 
does  not  raise  the  taxes  for  one  farmer 
who  protects  his  family's  crop  value  in 
the  futures  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  raise  taxes, 
but  it  does  capture  them.  It  collects 
taxes  that  are  now  bein«  illegitimately 
sheltered  in  an  elaborate  and  complexly 
fabricated  system  of  puts  and  calls,  short 
and  long  positions  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  making  a  profit,  or  with  specula- 
tion or  with  protecting  crop  values  or 
commodity  values. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  raised  this  issue  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Five  weeks  ago,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  on  the  subject 
of  tax  expenditures.  That  amendment 
provoked  an  extensive  debate  as  to  the 
question  of  timing:  Was  it  or  was  it  not 
the  proper  time  to  debate  tax  expendi- 
tures in  genersd  and  to  question  some 
dubious  tax  expenditures  in  particular? 
The  sense  of  the  Senate  then  was  that 
we  should  defer  consideration  of  this  is- 
sue imtil  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  time  to 
consider  that  issue.  Today,  we  are  de- 
bating a  budget  resolution  that  deals 
with  revenues,  that  deals  with  a  deficit, 
that  deals  with  taxes.  But  this  resolution 
contains  some  very  discriminatory  pro- 
visions having  to  do  with  tax  straddles, 
having  to  do  with  capital  gains  on  tim- 
ber, having  to  do  with  a  number  of  other 
Eireas  where  the  taxes  are  not  fairly  met 
nor  paid. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  discrimi- 
nates against  the  small  saver  on  behalf 
of  the  commodity  straddle  wheeler-deal- 
er. I  would  not  propose  in  this  amend- 
ment to  do  anything  about  those  who  are 
legitimately  in  the  commodity  market 
and  who  use  straddles  for  the  purpose  of 
hedging  their  jxieitiaii.  That  is  not  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment.  I  have  made 
that  clear  to  every  commodity  dealer  who 
spoke  with  me.  I  have  made  it  clear  to 
every  Senator  who  has  spoken  with  me.  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  am  Interested 
in  the  people  who  play  this  game  of  com- 
modity straddles  in  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ing legitimate  taxes  and  not  to  have  any 
negative  impact  upon  those  who  legiti- 
mately use  oommodity  hedges  as  a  part 
of  their  business  operations.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  zeroing  in  on  that  crowd  of 
people  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
commodity  market  except  to  use  it  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  discrimi- 
nates against  the  average  $20,000-a-year 
wage-earning  family  in  favor  of  the 
$200,000-a-year  family.  Think  of  it,  Mr. 
President:  The  $200,000-a-year  taxpayer 
will  save  36  times  the  amount  saved  by 
the  $20,000-a-year  wage  earner. 

Think  of  it:  Under  this  great  program 
of  tax  saving  that  is  being  advocated  by 
the  administration,  that  portion  of  the 
taxpaying  public  that  earns  less  than 
$10,000  a  year  will  have  their  share  of 
the  tax  burden  increased  50  percent — 
will  have  their  share  of  the  tax  burden 
increased  50  percent.  But  that  portion  of 
the  taxpaying  public  that  earns  in  excess 
of  $100,000  a  year  will  have  their  share 
of  the  tax  burden  reduced  25  percent. 
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Who  could  possibly  Justify  or  exiilaln 
that  to  their  constituents?  But  that  is 
the  reality  of  the  budget  that  is  bef(»e 
the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  the  reality  of  the 
tax  program  advocated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

This  budget  discriminates  against  the 
family  fanner.  Why  discriminate  against 
the  man  who  grows  cotton,  who  grows 
com  or  soybeans  or  wheat,  in  favor  of 
the  conglomerate  paper  and  lumber 
giants?  What  possible  justification  could 
there  be  for  that  kind  of  discrimination? 

■nils  budget  discriminates  against  the 
small  machine  owner  in  Cleveland,  in 
Detroit,  in  Buffalo,  in  favor  of  the  huge 
oil  companies.  It  perpetuates  the  billlon- 
dollar-a-year  tax  subsidy  of  the  filet 
mignon  and  martini  business  lunch,  at 
the  cost  of  huge  slashes  in  the  soup  and 
sandwich  lunches  for  school  kids  and 
senicH"  citizens.  Who  could  rightfully  and 
with  good  oonscience  justify  that  kind  of 
discrimination? 

These  tax  expenditures,  all  $266  billion 
of  them,  are  employed  within  this  budget 
resolution,  and  I  am  not  here  to  say  that 
all  of  them  should  be  challenged:  but 
some  of  them  certainly  should  be 
challenged. 

Even  David  Stockman  said: 

I  think  that  there  are  some  tax  expendi- 
tures that  are  obsolete.  Inefficient,  or  unjusti- 
fiable. They  ought  to  be  eliminated  as  a  mat- 
ter of  good  tax  policy  and  aa  a  matter  of 
political  equity  In  some  general  sense — 
baslcaUy,  the  sense  that  you  are  trying  to 
articulate  here  today. 

Those  were  David  Stockman's  words 
before  the  Budget  Committee  in  response 
to  my  question  to  him  on  March  12. 1981. 

However,  is  there  any  indication  in  this 
budget  that  tliere  is  any  effort  to  elimi- 
nate those  tax  expenditures  that  are 
obsolete,  inefficient,  and  unjustifiable? 
Not  one  perny. 

Today,  I  hope  we  can  remedy  one  of 
tiiose  discriminatory  advantages,  be- 
cause we  have  the  strong  reccHiunenda- 
tlon  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  do 
away  with  a  useless  and  costly  tax  ex- 
penditure, and  it  is  in  that  respect  that 
I  offer  this  amendment  that  Is  before 
the  Senate.  The  Treasury  D^iartment 
already  has  addressed  Itself  to  this  issue. 
I  raised  the  Issue  with  Mr.  Regan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  was 
before  our  committee. 

My  amendment  would  close  that  very 
issue  to  which  we  spoke  in  the  committee, 
the  one  having  to  do  with  the  so-called 
commodity  straddle  tax  shelter,  perhaps 
the  most  blatant,  the  most  useless,  the 
most  nonproductive  way  ever  devised  by 
high-priced  tax  lawyers  to  helo  very,  very 
wealthy  people  avoid  paying  their  taxes. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  Is  proposed 
legislation  to  do  that  very  thing;  and 
that  measure,  offered  by  Senator  Mot- 
NiHAN,  which  I  have  cosponsored.  would 
eliminate  that  commodity  straddle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  week  ago,  the 
Treasury  Department  endorsed  the  Idea 
of  legislation  to  eliminate  commodity  tax 
straddles. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  fw  Tax  Policy, 
John  Chapeton,  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

The  use  of  commodities  and  commodities 
futures  In  various  tax  avoidance  schemes 
raises  very  serious  problems  in  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  tax  laws.  We  beUeve  a  legis- 
lative solution  is  necessary  to  curtaU  these 
abuses.  We  estimate  the  revenue  loss  wUl  be 
•1.3  billion  In  1981.  Decisive  and  clear-cut 
action  Is  needed  to  stop  these  tax  avoidance 
schemes.  The  use  of  these  transactions  to 
defer  the  payment  of  tax  and  to  convert 
ordinary  income  to  long-term  capital  gain 
must  be  eliminated. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  informs  the  Senator  that 
he  has  used  15  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  of 
the  time  allocated  to  the  Senator  frmn 
Ohio  with  respect  to  the  Issue  of  capital 
gains  be  allowed  me  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<»re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  sajring  is  this:  The  Treasury 
Department  already  has  come  out  for 
this  issue.  The  Treasury  Department  is 
(m  the  side  of  this  amendment.  All  we 
are  saying  with  this  amendment  is  that 
since  the  Treasury  is  pushing  for  it  and 
since  the  Members  of  the  majority  party 
seem  to  stand  up  and  salute  for  every- 
thing the  administration  wants,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  majority 
will  enact  that  legislation,  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  advocating. 

If  that  be  the  case,  why  should  we  not 
have  some  independence  of  spirit  and 
cover  the  point  in  this  budget  resolution 
before  the  Senate?  It  is  going  to  happen. 
Whv  do  we  not  do  it?  Or,  do  we  have 
to  have  somebody  call  us  up  and  say, 
"Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  vote  to  elim- 
inate the  commodity  straddle"?  Can  we 
not  do  it  on  our  own?  The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  advocating  it. 

Yesterday,  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  advocated  an  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  offered,  and  you 
turned  it  down.  Today,  the  Treasury 
Department  is  advocating  this  elimina- 
tion of  $1.3  billion  in  tax  expenditures. 
Why  can  you  not  include  it  in  this  budget 
res(dution? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
fnHn  the  time  of  the  majority  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  wposi- 
tion  to  the  proposal  made  by  Senator 
mxrAnmhwi  because  it  would  do  far  more 
harm  than  good  to  our  economy,  and 
particularly  to  the  agricultural  segment 
of  the  ecaaoms. 

To  understand  why  this  proposal 
would  be  injurious  to  the  futures  mar- 
ket, and  subsequently  to  the  agricultural 
community,  it  is  Important  to  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  those  markets. 

The  principal  economic  purpose  of  the 
futures  market  is  to  provide  a  place  for 
a  producer  or  commercial  user  to  trans- 
fer risk  to  someone  else. 

It  allows  the  farmer  or  the  grain  ele- 
vator to  sell  his  grain  at  a  definite  price 
before  the  crop  is  ready  far  delivery  to 
market,  and  at  the  same  time,  allows  the 
miller  or  the  processor  to  purchase  today 
their  future  needs  at  a  certain  price. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  market  is 
to  provide  pricing  information  for  com- 
modities at  a  future  point  in  time. 


Both  of  these  functions  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  production,  processing, 
marketing,  and  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  many  other  commodities. 

There  are  two  basic  categories  of  tim- 
ers in  the  futures  market :  Tlie  commer- 
cial trader,  either  the  producer  or  user 
of  a  commodity  who  is  hedging,  and  the 
speculator,  who  assumes  some  of  the  risk 
that  the  commercial  hedger  is  transfer- 
ring. 

If  there  were  commercial  users  who 
were  willing  to  buy  the  same  amount  of 
a  commodity  being  offered  by  the  pro- 
ducer at  the  offered  price,  theoretically 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  specula- 
tor. But  in  the  real  world,  there  is  an  im- 
balance between  buyers  and  sellers  and 
the  speculator  is  there  to  fill  the  gap. 

The  speculator  also  adds  ci^iital  to  the 
market-making  prices  less  volatile.  It  is 
axiomatic  to  the  market  that  the  more 
competing  bids  and  c^ers  there  are.  the 
narrower  the  price  range  of  trading. 

Speculators  fall  into  three  categories — 
position  traders,  daily  position  traders 
who  take  position  for  short  periods  of 
time,  called  "scalpers."  and  spread 
traders.  Of  these  three  categories, 
scalpers  and  spreaders  are.  by  far.  the 
most  productive  contributors  of  Uquidlty 
and.  between  them,  spreaders  are  the 
most  important. 

In  fact,  scread  trading  may  constitute 
al)out  50  percent  of  the  daily  trade  vol- 
ume in  some  markets — trading  which  for 
the  most  part  is  motivated  solely  for 
economic  reasons,  not  for  tax  purposes. 

Furthermore,  the  largest  portion  of  the 
liquidity  contributed  to  the  market  by 
the  scalpers  and  spreaders  come  tram 
"locals" — those  who  trade  on  the  fioor 
cf  the  exchange. 

The  spread  trader  provides  initially 
all  of  the  market  liquidity  for  the  for- 
ward or  "out"  delivery  months.  It  is  a 
fundamental  fact  in  the  futures  market 
that  the  largest  transaction  activity  oc- 
curs in  the  close  or  nearby  delivery 
months  largely  because  there  is  more 
certainty. 

Generally,  the  further  away  the  de- 
livery month,  the  Jess  trading  activity 
and  thus  the  less  linuidity.  Therefore,  a 
commercial  hedger  who  needs  to  buy  or 
sell  in  a  distant  delivery  month  would 
not  be  able  to  effectively  do  so  if  it  were 
not  for  spreaders. 

They  will  take  the  risk  because  at  the 
same  time  thev  have  off.set  their  position 
with  an  equal  amount  of  the  commodity 
in  a  different  delivery  month. 

Contrarv  to  representations  being 
made  by  Senator  Mttzehbaum.  the  pro- 
Dosed  changes  would  change  the  tax 
treatment  of  a'l  soeculative  soreads.  even 
if  the  motivation  for  putting  on  the 
spread  is  solelv  e?onom'c  and  even  if  the 
spread  trader  makes  his  living  on  an 
exchange  floor  trading  spreads  and  other 
commodity  futures.  

Statements  bv  Senator  M"T^nn»ADif 
that  his  proposal  would  only  affect  "but- 
terfly" spreads  and  spreads  sold  to  the 
general  public  as  tax  shelters  reflect  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  his  proposal. 

If  enacted,  the  orooosed  changes  would 
drive  millions  of  dollars  of  legitimate 
day-to-day  speculative  capital  from  the 
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futiires  market.  This  to  turn  would  mean 
less  liquid  markets  resulting  in  lower 
prices  to  producers  and  higher  prices  to 
users. 

In  fact.  It  is  my  understanding,  that 
the  tax  straddle  provides  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  liquidity  in  the  market. 

The  Metzenbaum  proposal  would  drive 
speculative  capital  from  the  markets  be- 
cause the  day-to-day  trader  in  the  fu- 
tures market  will  not  take  the  extreme 
risk  involved  in  trading  futures  if  gains 
are  taxed  at  a  rate  of  up  to  70  percent 
and  in  a  bad  year  only  $3,000  of  losses  are 
deductible  against  any  ordinary  income 
the  trader  may  have. 

The  speculator  in  futures  markets — 
be  he  a  position  trader,  daily  trader  or  a 
spread  trader — will  not  take  the  great 
risk  of  trading  futures  unless  there  Is  an 
opportunity  to  average  income  by  mov- 
ing income  forward  and  unless  he  has  a 
reasonably  good  chance  of  obtaining 
long-term  capital  gains  on  some  trades. 

While  most  of  the  day-to-day  traders 
transactions  are  motivated  by  economic 
considerations  he  does  use  spreads  for 
tax  planning  and  to  mitigate  the  severe 
impact  of  the  high  tax  rates  on  gains 
and  the  limitation  on  losses. 

The  proposals  would  deny  any  such 
opportimlty  and  drive  him  from  the 
market. 

"nie  tax  benefits  for  commodity  traders 
are  not  much  different  than  those  given 
to  those  investing  in  other  segments  of 
the  economy — oil  and  gas.  timber,  real 
estate,  and  equipment  leasing,  et  cetera. 
Like  these  other  investors,  the  commod- 
ity speculator  benefits  the  public  by  as- 
suming a  risk  for  producers  and  users  of 
commodities  and.  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
less  volatile  and  ultimately  lower  to  the 
consuming  public. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  market  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  changes,  there  are 
some  significant  technical  problems.  For 
example,  since  the  proposals  would  treat 
all  speculative  spreads  alike,  it  would  be 
a  nightmare  for  the  day-to-day  com- 
modity trader,  who  trades  thousands  of 
spreads  each  year,  to  trace  through  his 
spreads  to  determine  the  tax  ramifica- 
tions. The  same  nightmare  might  also  be 
true  for  the  IRS  revenue  agent  who  has 
to  audit  the  tax  returns  involved. 

I  am  In  agreement  that  there  are  some 
cases  of  tax  abuses  because  of  the  present 
tax  treatment  of  spreads  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  address'ng  this  problem. 

However,  the  proposal  suggested  today 
is  too  drastic  in  that  it  has  a  devastating 
impact  on  trading  for  legitimate  eco- 
nomic purposes. 

If  we  want  to  leave  the  budget  reso- 
lutlcHi  as  the  Budget  Committee  has 
brought  it  to  the  Senate  then  we  should 
vote  against  and  reiect  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Are  there  any  other  Members  on  thia 
side  who  request  time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time 
that  I  have  remaining. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  that? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  are  2  minutes  exactly 
remaining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
just  as  I  predicted,  my  good  friend  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  this  amendment  in- 
dicated that  it  would  raise  taxes.  It  does 
not  raise  taxes.  It  does  not  raise  taxes 
1  cent  for  anyone  who  should  legitimately 
be  paying  his  taxes. 

What  it  does  is  it  says  that  some  peo- 
ple who  are  not  paying  their  fair  share 
of  the  taxes  and  who  have  a  discrimina- 
tory advantage  over  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  society  who  pay  their  fair  share 
of  taxes  should  get  in  the  swim. 

It  completely  accords  with  the  Presi- 
dent's view  that  the  budget  should  be  fair 
and  equitable,  and  saying  that  someone 
who  is  not  paying  any  taxes  should  pay 
his  fair  taxes  is  hardly  what  I  would  ccm- 
slder  to  be  raising  taxes. 

The  farmers  will  not  pay  any  more. 
The  people  who  deal  in  commodities  will 
not  pay  any  more  because  I  am  prepared 
to  work  out  that  kind  of  an  amendment, 
and  I  have  made  that  positicm  very  clear 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  fact  is  I  do  not  want  those  people 
to  pay  any  more.  But  there  is  not  any 
logical  reason  for  those  people  who  are 
playing  games — the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment says  this  $1.3  billion  we  should 
pick  up. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  as  follows:  $651.6 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  suspend.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  have 
now  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJNT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  My  good  friend  from 
Ohio  knows  that  if  hii>  amendment  is 
passed  the  revenue  assumption  in  this 
resolution  will  be  changed  for  fiscal  year 
1982  from  $650.3  billion  to  $651.6  billion. 

That  is  an  increase  in  taxes.  This 
would  have  to  be  addressed  by  the  tax 
writing  committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  oppoiition  to  the  merits  of 
the  instance  that  the  Senator  c.tes  where 
there  is  someone  who  makes  money  on 
say  a  real  estate  transaction  £md  puts 
It  into  the  commodity  markets  to  avoid 
paying  taxes. 

There  is  no  argument  on  the  part  of 
the  TreasiuT  or  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  Chamber. 

But  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
is  he  Is  comparing  apples  with  oranges. 
If  we  pa;s  his  amendment  today,  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  some  other 
p'ace  in  the  tax  code  and  give  uo  $1.1 
billion  in  tax  cuts  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

The  Senator  well  knows  when  we  de- 
bated this  in  the  committee  that  he  was 
equating  hedges  with  butterfly  straddles. 
They  are  completely  different  things.  A 
butterfly  straddle  is  one  thing. 


A  legitimate  hedge  is  something  else, 
where  the  fsu-mer  sells  to  the  grain  ele- 
vator and  the  grain  elevator  sells  com- 
modities into  the  future  to  offset  that. 
Then  he  finds  out  that,  say,  Septemtter 
was  not  a  good  month,  so  he  rolls  those 
forward  to  November  or  on  Into  the  next 
year.  We  have  people  who  hold  positions 
both  long  and  short  in  order  to  provide 
liquidity  for  that  agricultural  market. 

If  we  do  not  have  buyers  and  sellers, 
instead  of  having  a  steady  price  on,  say, 
soybeans,  wheat,  and  com.  we  would 
have  prices  fluctuating  up  and  down. 
Then  what  happens  to  the  farmer?  The 
farmer  ends  up  selling  low,  and  the  spe- 
culators end  up  selLng  high.  The  farmer 
loses,  and  we  have  lower  commodity 
prices  at  the  farm  that  hurt  people  also. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  question.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  agree  that  revenue  loss  in  this 
matter  is  $1.3  billion  according  to  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator's  phrase  of 
tax  expenditures  always  marvels  me.  and 
I  know  the  Senator  is  sincere  in  this,  but 
when  we  talk  of  tax  expenditures  around 
this  Chamber  it  is  as  though  the  Govern- 
ment owns  the  money  in  the  first  place 
and  the  taxpayer  did  not  earn  the  money 
legitimately  in  the  first  place. 

A  legitimate  hedger  on  the  floor  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago  may  t>e  long 
and  short  2  different  months  on.  say, 
wheat  or  corn,  or  whatever  the  com- 
modity is.  and  in  his  so  doing  he  is  pro- 
viding  the   liquidity   for   the   producer. 

A  lot  of  the  revenue  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  simply  is  money  where  the 
trader  is  short  on  one  side  and  long  on 
the  other.  So  he  has  had  losses  on  one 
side  and  gains  on  the  other.  These  legi- 
timate transactions  are  part  of  the  $1.3 
billion.  I  would  challenge  whether  we 
really  know  or  not  how  much  money 
would  have  been  paid  in  taxes  that  is 
not  eventually  paid  anyway. 

There  is  another  point  that  the  Sena- 
tor often  forgets.  This  taxpayer  may  roll 
the  taxes  forward  1  year  and  pay  the 
taxes  the  next  year. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  to  say, 
then,  the  Senator  is  questioning  the 
Treasury  Department  because  their 
statement  is.  "We  estimate  the  revenue 
loss  will  be  $1.3  billion  in  1981."  and 
they  say  that,  "The  Treasury  believes 
that  legislative  action  is  necessary  to 
stem  the  growing  use  of  commodities  and 
commodity-related  transactions  for  tax 
avoldaiice  purposes." 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  knows  that 
I  have  made  it  very  clear  to  him  and  I 
am  prepared  to  work  out  language  to 
take  care  of  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  farmer:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct,  but  I  just 
say  to  mv  friend  from  Oh*o  that  there  is 
a  proper  place  to  do  th's.  I  think  we 
should  do  it.  and  the  Treasury  is  in  favor 
of  doing  it.  There  is  no  opposition  from 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  others  to  go 
after  the  particular  instance  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  cit'ng.  but  if  we  'n 
fact  accept  his  amendment  here  to- 
day, then  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
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Senate  win  be  bound  by  a  %\3  billion 

hifcwcf  revenue  floor.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  demonstrate  at  this  point  in  time 
that  this  amendment  would  not  outlaw 
the  legitimate  hedger.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  this  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  which  interfered  with  the 
very,  very  fine  operation  we  have  In 
agricultural  marketing  in  this  country 
by  diminishing  the  liquidity  and  price 
discovery  of  trading  in  these  commodi- 
ties. 

It  would  be  devastating  to  a  whole 
sector  of  our  economy.  Tbis  affects  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  American  workers 
who  earn  their  living  on  the  farms  of 
this  country,  in  the  field.  In  the  forests, 
and  in  the  mines  of  this  country. 

This  amendment  Is  totally  inappropri- 
ate today,  and  it  raises  taxes  by  $1.3 
billion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Idaho  like  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $1.3  bUlion? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  love  to  do  that.  But  I  would  like 
to  explain  why  these  tax-shelter  uses  of 
legitimate  market  activity  have  come 
about.  We  have  a  70  percent  top  tax  rate 
today  on  what  they  caU  unearned  in- 
come, which  is  investment  income. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  no  wonder  people 
are  looking  for  wavs  to  shelter  income. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  You  pay  zero  if 
you  are  in  the  commodity  market,  you 
pav  zero. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  if  we  reduce  the  marginal 
rates  of  taxation  In  this  countrv,  there 
mav  not  be  $1.3  billion  of  tax  abuse  as 
claimed  by  the  Senator.  These  oeoole 
would  have  no  incentive  to  look  for  tax 
looDhole* 

There  is  a  wh?le  coros  of  peoole  out 
here  In  the  accounting  field  and  in  the 
law  field,  trying  to  helo  people  figure  out 
ways  to  delay  taxes  or  reduce  the  burden 
of  taxat'on  becaiise  they  have  high  in- 
comes. If  we  reduce  the  marginal  rates 
these  tax  abuse  problems  will  diminish 
significantly. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  gather  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  suggesting  that  people 
love  to  pay  taxes  at  the  50-percent  rate 
but  avoid  paving  them  at  the  70-percent 
rate:  is  that  the  Senator's  statement? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Thev  love  it  less  at  70 
percent  than  at  50  percent. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  guess  they 
would  love  30  percent  better  or  even  zero. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  they  would  love 
30  percent  much  better. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  y'elds  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  New  York  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio.  I  am  hapoy  to  Join  him  here,  as  I 
have  in  the  Budget  Committee  on  num- 
erous occas'ons,  to  suoport  the  commod- 
ity tax  straddles  letrislatlon. 

I  have  Introduced  legl^tlcm  in  this 
Congress  which  would  bring  to  our 
Treasury  $1.3  billion  a  year  of  avoided 


taxes:  taxes  not  taken.  In  any  sense,  on 
profitably  or  gainfully  invested  capital. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interval  since  the 
legislation  was  introduced  in  January 
there  has  been  an  important  event.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  of  the 
new  administration,  the  Honorable  John 
B.  Chapeton,  has  announced  the  Reagan 
administration's  support  for  legislation 
achieving  this  end.  So  we  now  know  that 
two  successive  administrations  have 
agreed  that,  clearly,  this  is  something  in 
the  interest  of  our  budgetary  situation; 
but  I  should  like  to  suggest,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  agree,  that 
something  much  more  important  is  in- 
volved. That  is  the  integrity  of  our  tax 
system.  This  matter  is  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  national  sctoidal.  While  it  is 
still  within  our  power  to  control  it,  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  tax  straddles  can  be 
used  to  defer  income  taxes  Indefinitely. 
One  man  who  sold  a  closely-held  busi- 
ness at  a  $10  million  profit  in  1976  stlU 
has  not  paid  taxes  on  that  inccMne.  They 
can  be  used  to  convert  income  that 
would  be  taxed  at  ordinary  rates  into 
capital  gams  that  are  taxed  at  40  percent 
of  the  ordinary  rates.  Alternately,  they 
are  a  tax  free  locm. 

The  only  thing  tliat  prevents  straddles 
frxxn  becoming  an  epidemic  is  that  they 
are  very  complicated  transactions.  If 
they  were  easier  to  understand,  they 
would  be  as  attractive  to  the  general 
public  as  money  market  funds.  One 
would  have  to  be  a  fool  not  to  use  them. 

Tax  straddlers  distort  the  operation  of 
the  commodities  markets.  I  quote  from 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  publication: 

There  Is  evidence  of  a  large  use  of  futures 
trading  for  the  purpose  of  postponing,  re- 
ducing, or  even  completely  avoiding  payment 
of  Income  tax  on  profits  derived  either  from 
such  trading  or  from  other  sources.  The  fact 
ttiat  profits  from  some  futures  transactions 
can,  by  application  of  certain  novel  trading 
and  accounting  procedures,  be  made  com- 
pletely tax  exempt.  Is  Inducing  persons  to 
trade  In  commodity  futures  who  otherwise 
would  confine  their  activities  to  other  fields. 

Those  who  are  using  the  markets  for  tax 
reduction  purposes  add  nothing  to  the  dig- 
nity or  \iaef  ulness  of  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

In  this  discussion  no  consideration  is  given 
to  the  legality  or  desirabUity  of  such  transac- 
tions from  an  income  tax  point  of  view.  The 
point  under  consideration  here  is  the  eflTect 
at  such  activities  on  the  functioning  of  the 
commodity  marketing  system.  It  is  brtieved 
that  such  <4>eratlons  are  now  on  a  scale 
which  warrants  the  concern  of  those  who 
use  the  markets  for  their  intended  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Lubick  tells  an  interesting 
story.  He  wrote  me  last  December  about 
a  limited  parUierch'p  that  had  been  set 
up  with  almost  a  100  partners  to  trade 
in  commodities  and  produce  tax  losses 
for  the  partners. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
partnership  produced  $46  million  in 
losses.  "Such  dismal  results  so  impressed 
investors."  Lubick  wrote — 

That  the  partnership  doubled  in  sire  the 
following  year,  and  investor  Interest  proved 
fully  Justified.  The  enlarged  partnership  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  close  to  t70  mlUlon. 


In  the  meantime,  the  partnership's 
activitiss  showed  a  remarkable  dichot- 
omy. The  losses  were  matched  by  long- 
term  gains  of  about  equal  size.  However, 
these  gains  were  not  taxable  until  later 
years  and  then  at  the  low  rates  for  capi- 
tal gains  incwne. 

Shortly  after  Secretary  Lubick  wrote, 
he  got  a  series  of  telephone  calls  from 
angry  taxpayers  who  complained  that 
Lubick  should  not  have  disclosed  infor- 
mation about  their  tax  returns.  None  of 
the  individuals  who  called  was  involved 
in  the  partnership  in  question. 

So  there  may  \x  much  more  straddling 
through  limited  partnerships  than  was 
at  first  believed. 

Two  administrations,  the  present  Re- 
publican and  the  previous  Democratic, 
have  called  for  action  onjjtraddles.  This 
is  not  a  party  issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  gen- 
eral public  may  have  access  to  the  views 
of  tiie  Treasury  Department  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  F-^crctai-y  Clu«)eton  regarding 
tax  straddles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  the  Honokablx  Jork  B. 
CHAPrroM 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  offer  the  views  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  the  growing  use  of  transactions  in- 
volving commodities,  commodities  futures, 
and  financial  futures  for  tax  avoidance  pxir- 
poees.  Although  the  Treasury  De-'artment  is 
prepared  to  offer  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  emerging  pattern  of  abuse 
from  these  transactions,  I  must  stress  that 
our  principal  focus  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  on  the  economic  program  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  on  the  tax  proposals  which  are  a 
part  of  that  program.  Our  comments  on  the 
use  of  commodities  an4  futures  transactions 
for  tax  avoidance  purposes,  and  the  recom- 
mendations that  we  make,  must  be  under- 
stood as  secondary  In  Importance  to  the 
overwhelming  need  for  swift  and  decisive 
action  on  the  President's  orogram.  As  you 
are  aware,  we  ha^e  requested  that  congres- 
sional action  with  respect  to  tax  measures 
other  than  the  President's  nrogram  be  de- 
ferred until  the  comoletion  of  legislative  ac- 
tion on  the  ef^nomlc  packaee. 

The  views  which  are  set  forth  In  this  state- 
ment represent  the  views  of  the  Treasury 
Department  alone.  Due  to  the  lack  of  time, 
we  have  not  obtained  the  advice  of  the  Office 
of  Mana^ment  an-l  Bude^t  on  the  relatlon- 
shln  of  our  proposals  to  the  program  of  the 
President. 

The  tise  of  commodities  and  commodltlea 
futures  In  various  tax  avoidance  schemes 
raises  very  serious  problems  In  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the   tax   laws.'   As   the   Internal 


*  In  my  testimony  today.  I  have  asstuned 
that  taxpayers  can  successfuUy  maintain 
that  they  are  entitled  to  certain  tax  benefits 
as  a  result  of  engaging  In  these  transactions. 
Tn  fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Servloe  has 
taken  a  contrary  position  on  many  of  these 
issues  »nd  litigation  Is  nresently  being  main- 
tained in  the  co"rts.  This  litigation  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  several  theories  any 
one  of  which.  If  successful,  would  deny  the 
taxpayers  the  favorable  tax  conseouences 
which  they  claim.  The  lenoth  of  time  needed 
to  achieve  a  Judicial  resolution  of  these  Is- 
sues to  a  degree  s'lfflclent  to  prevent  tax- 
payers from   claiming  the  tax  benefits  of 
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B«r«niw  SwTlM  bM  focuaad  man  *ttenUon 
oa  thMi  tnouactlona,  tbe  ntagnltud*  and 
depth  of  Um  problem  b*ve  become  reedlly 
eppftrent.  For  example,  when  one  of  tbe 
eight  Service  groups  that  deal  with  com- 
modltlee  related  transactions  was  asked  re- 
cently to  produce  some  examples  of  major 
transactions  in  commodities  currently  under 
audit,  this  sample  of  returns  alone  disclosed. 
In  tbe  aggregate,  one  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollan  In  loeses  being  questioned. 


X.  ■SCKOaoOWP  ON  TK>  OP^UTXOM  OF  THX 

rvToaBS  MASKxra 
In  order  to  appreciate  tbe  dllBcuItlee  raised 
by  commodities  and  other  futures  transac- 
tions. It  Is  helpful  to  understand  tbe  opera- 
tion of  tbe  futures  markets  in  general.  These 
markets,  and  tbe  instruments  which  are 
traded  od  these  markets,  are  totally  unlike 
the  stock  and  securities  markets  with  which 
moet  of  us  are  familiar.  As  will  be  deecrlbed 
In  more  detail  later,  all  commodities  futures 
positions  are  "marked  to  market"  on  a  dally 
basis,  and  actual  cash  will  be  either  paid  or 
received  In  respect  of  an  Increase  or  decrease 
In  tbe  market  value  of  a  position  In  the  com- 
modities futures  market. 

A  commodities  futures  contract  is  a  stand- 
ardbwd.  Interchangeable,  executory  contract 
either  to  purchase  or  to  sell  a  specified  quan- 
tity of  a  particular  commodity  at  a  specified 
time  In  the  future  at  a  fixed  price.  This  con- 
tract is  not  an  option — It  is  a  binding,  bi- 
lateral agreement  for  a  transaction  to  occur 
In  tbe  future.  Tbe  person  who  will  receive 
delivery  of  tbe  specified  quantity  and  grade 
of  tbe  comnKxllty  In  a  particular  month  ( tbe 
"deUvery  month")  upon  full  payment  of  tbe 
contract  price  Is  referred  to  as  being  In  a 
"long"  position.  Tbe  person  who  will  make 
delivery  of  the  commodity  In  tbe  delivery 
month  Is  referred  to  as  being  In  a  "short" 
position.  A  "straddle"  Is  a  position  in  which 
a  person  simultaneously  holds  both  a  long 
and  a  short  position,  ordinarily  in  the  same 
commodity,  but  in  different  delivery  months 
(e.g.,  June  '81  silver  and  August  '81  silver). 
Futures  contracts  may  be  settled  by  deliv- 
ery or  by  taking  an  opposite  or  offsetting 
position  in  the  futvires  market.  Very  few  fu- 
tures are  held  to  maturity  and  virtually  all 
are  offset  by  tbe  bolder  entering  into  an  op- 
posite poelUon  prior  to  tbe  maturity  date. 
For  example,  the  bolder  of  a  long  position  Ln 
December  silver  may  elect,  at  any  time  prior 
to  tbe  receipt  of  delivery,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract to  sell  December  sliver,  thereby  off- 
setting his  December  long  position. 

A  cleairlnghouse  for  each  exchange  guaran- 
tee* performance  on  all  futures  contracts. 
Bvery  day,  once  tbe  accuracy  of  all  of  tbe 
transactions  on  tbe  exchange  is  verified,  the 
clearinghouse  of  the  exchange  becomes  the 
buyer  for  everyone  who  has  sold  a  contract 
and  tbe  seller  for  everyone  who  has  bought  a 
contract.  This  enab!es  tbe  Individual  trader 
to  liquidate  particular  contracts  with  ease 
because  tbe  purchase  of  an  offsetting  posi- 
tion Is  automatically  matched  against  tbe 
previously  held  contract,  and  both  are  can- 
celled. 

A  person  who  enters  Into  a  futures  con- 
tract, for  example,  a  long  contract  for  Oc- 
tober 83  silver.  Is  not  required  to  pay  the  full 
contract  price  until  tbe  delivery  date  in  Oc- 
tober 1982.  The  person  Is.  however,  required 
to  deposit  original  margin  funds  with  the 
broker.  In  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
minimum  set  by  the  exchange  for  that  posi- 
tion. This  Initial  margin  is  a  form  of  "earn- 
est money."  In  addition  to  the  orls-inal  mar- 
gin, the  person  may  be  required  to  put  up 

these  transactions  on  their  returns  may  be 
quite  long.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  a 
legislative  solution  to  these  auestlons  Is 
BeeeaMry  to  curtail  tbeae  abuses.  We  are 
eonfldent  that  the  Internal  Reveni<e  Service 
win    ultimately    prevail    in    the    litigation. 


additional  margin.  In  cash,  which  Is  known 
as  "variation  margin."  The  amount  of  varia- 
tion margin  for  any  one  contract  on  a  given 
day  is  a  i  unction  of  tbe  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  dally  price  move. 

At  tbe  end  of  each  day.  a  committee  (the 
"Committee  on  Quotations")  for  each  ex- 
change on  which  futures  trading  occurs  sets 
tbe  "settlement  prices"  for  each  contract  for 
that  day.  A  settlement  price  Is  determined 
for  every  contract  on  tbe  exchange,  even 
though  there  may  not  have  been  any  trades 
In  tbe  contract  that  day.  The  settlement 
price  is  tben  used  by  all  clearing  member 
firms  on  the  exchange  to  determine  the 
amount  of  variation  margin  that  they  are 
required  to  pay  to,  or  that  is  credited  to 
their  account  with,  the  clearinghotise  in  re- 
spect of  their  open  customer  positions.  Each 
commission  house  thus  receives  cash  from 
tbe  clearinghouse  which  it.  in  turn,  uses  to 
pay  out.  in  cash,  tbe  profits  earned  that  day 
by  its  customers.  Similarly,  tbe  commission 
bouse  must  pay  from  its  own  funds,  or  cus- 
tomer funds  obtained  by  a  margin  call,  any 
losses  sustained  that  day  by  customers. 

Generally,  any  additional  variation  margin 
Is  required  to  be  paid,  in  cash,  before  tbe 
opening  of  trading  tbe  next  day.  If  the  mem- 
ber firm  Is  entitled  to  receive  variation  mar- 
gin, the  excess  is  generally  available  on  the 
day  followinK  calculation  of  the  settlement 
price.  Tta\is.  if  a  person  buys  one  Treasury  bill 
futures  contract  for  delivery  of  December  81 
Treasury  bills  (the  standard  contract  pro- 
vides for  delivery  of  a  tl  million  face  amount 
of  90  day  bllls>  at  87.30  and  the  settlement 
price  reaches  87  SO.  the  person  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  MOO  in  cash  (tbe  variation  marvin 
required  for  this  contract  is  t3S  per  point), 
n.  TTse   or   coMnoDrnzs  and   nrnTmxs  con- 

TKACTS  rOK  TAX  AVODANCK  PintPOSXS 

Taxpayers  are  currently  engaged  in  an 
astonishing  variety  of  transactions,  whose 
principal  purpose  is  tax  avoidance.  Involving 
commodities  {e.g.,  sliver,  soybeans.  Treasury 
bills)  and  futures  contracts  for  commodities. 
Although  a  strict  categorization  of  these 
transactions  is  dlfflcult.  we  have  grouped 
them  Into  five  basic  classes  for  purposes  of 
analysis; 

"Straddle  transactions  involving  balanced 
positions  In  particular  commodities.  A  tax- 
payer wlU  enter  into  a  futures  contract 
obligating  him  to  purchase  a  given  quantity 
of  a  commodity  in  some  future  month  and 
also  enter  in'o  a  futures  contract  obligating 
him  to  sell  the  same  quantity  of  the  com- 
modity 'or  a  closely  related  commodity)  In 
some  other  future  month.  These  transac- 
tions present  the  opportunity  both  to  defer 
the  payment  of  tax  and  to  convert  short 
term  rtipltai  gain  to  long  term  capital  gain. 

"Cash  and  carry  transactions.  The  tax- 
paver  simultaneouslv  acquires  tbe  actual 
commodity  and  contracts  to  sell  the  same 
quantity  of  the  commodity  in  a  future 
month.  This  Is  moet  effective  with  commodi- 
ties in  which  the  price  ditference  between 
the  months  (the  "spread")  is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  cost  of  carrying  tbe  com- 
modity. In  addition  to  deferral,  this  trans- 
action permits  the  conversion  of  ordinary 
Income  to  long  term  capital  gain. 

"Transactions  Involving  Treasury  bills  and 
Treasury  bill  futures  contracts.  These  trans- 
actions allow  for  both  deferral  and  conver- 
sion of  ordinary  income  to  long  term  capital 
gain  bv  capitalizing  on  the  difference,  for 
fax  purposes,  between  a  Treasury  bill  (not 
a  capital  asiet)  and  a  futures  contract  for 
a  Tressurv  bill   (a  capital  asset). 

"Utilizing  a  provision  of  the  tntemal  Rev- 
enue Code  permitting  dealers  in  securities  to 
identlfv  and  segregate  certain  assets  as  held 
for  "investment."  and  thus  eligible  for  treat- 
ment as  a  caoltal  awet.  These  transactions 
also  Involve  both  conversion   and  deferral. 

"Straddle  transactions  which  permit  the 
recognition  of  an  ordinary  loas  and  an  off- 


setting capital  gain  through  manipulation 
of  tbe  "sale  or  exchange"  reqiUrement.  This 
transaction  is  used  to  convert  ordinary  in- 
come Into  long  term  capital  gain." 

The  most  widely  publicized  of  these  tech- 
niques Is  the  commodities  straddle.  As  de- 
scribed above,  tbe  taxpayer  contracts  to  en- 
ter Into  both  a  "long"  and  a  "short"  posi- 
tion In  a  commodity.  Because  tbe  long  and 
short  positions  are  In  different  delivery 
months,  tbe  contracts  do  not  automatically 
cancel  each  other  with  tbe  clearinghouse. 
The  offsetting  contracts  generally  cover  tbe 
identical  commodity  (e.g.,  short  June  sil- 
ver— silver  to  be  delivered  In  June — and 
long  August  sliver)  but  may  often  Involve 
tbe  same  commodity  in  a  physically  altered 
form  (e.g.,  soybeans  and  soybean  meal)  or 
two  or  more  conunodltles  whose  price  move- 
ments are  known  to  be  highly  correlated. 

In  a  straddle  transaction,  the  taxpayer's 
economic  risk  la  not  measured  by  the  price 
change  in  tbe  underlying  commodity;  a 
given  price  change  will  produce  a  gain  In 
one  position  and  a  loss  In  tbe  other.  Rather, 
the  risk  In  a  straddle  Is  a  function  of  a 
change  In  the  price  relationship  between  the 
different  delivery  months.  If  tbe  spread  be- 
tween the  months  remains  stable,  a  move- 
ment (up  or  down)  In  the  price  of  the  un- 
derlying commodity  will  produce  an  unre- 
alized gain  In  one  position  and  an  tinreal- 
ized  loss  of  approximately  the  same  magni- 
tude In  tbe  offsetting  position.  The  effect  is 
not  un:ike  the  movement  of  a  child's  seasaw. 
In  straddle  transactions,  the  magnitude  of 
the  tax  loss  claimed  in  tbe  first  year  sub- 
stantially exceeds  tbe  overall  economic  loss 
inherent  in  the  straddle  position.  Moreover, 
there  Is  no  impediment  to  achieving  an  in- 
definite deferral  of  the  gain  through  tbe  use 
of  a  series  of  such  transactions  In  each  year. 
The  benefit  derived  from  a  simple  straddle 
transaction  is  the  ability  to  defer,  or  roll 
over,  an  amount  of  gain  from  one  tax  year 
to  tbe  next.  Tbe  value  of  such  a  deferral  can 
be  viewed  as  a  tax  free  loan  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  tax  that 
would  otherwise  be  due. 

In  addition  to  mere  deferral,  however,  tax 
straddles  can  be  used  to  convert  short  term 
capital  gain  into  long  term  capital  gain.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  objective  the  strad- 
dle position  containing  the  unrealized  gain 
must  be  tbe  long  position  and  the  long  must 
be  held  for  at  least  6  months.  A  short  posi- 
tion (I.e.,  a  contract  requiring  the  holder  to 
make  delivery)  will  always  produce  short 
term  capital  gain  or  loss.  If  an  appreciated 
long  position  is  held  for  six  months  and 
thereafter  sold  at  a  gain,  tbe  gain  will  be 
long  term. 

The  Ideal  commodity  In  which  to  place  a 
tax  straddle  Is  one  with  significant  volatil- 
ity in  the  price  of  the  underlying  commod- 
ity, but  a  relatively  stable  price  spread  be- 
tween delivery  months.  A  taxpayer  entering 
Into  a  straddle  in  such  a  commodity  waits 
for  the  expected  price  movement  in  the  un- 
derlying commodity  (either  up  or  down), 
sells  the  loss  leg  (maintaining  the  position 
having  the  offsetting  unrealized  gain ) ,  and 
claims  tbe  full  amoimt  of  the  loss  for  tax 
purposes.  In  order  to  maintain  tbe  same 
mlninuU  risk  position,  the  taxpayer  will  Im- 
mediately purchase  a  position  identical  to 
the  one  Just  sold  (long  or  short,  as  the  case 
may  be)  In  tbe  same  commodity  but  In  a 
different  delivery  month. 

Although  the  use  of  precious  metals  fu- 
tures contracts  Is  widely  publicized  as  a  me- 
dium for  tax  straddles,  tbe  opportunity  for 
deferral  and  conversion  is  present  In  trading 
in  other  nonaerlculturiU.  and  agricultural, 
commodities.  The  requirements  for  a  good 
straddle  vehicle  are  met  by  any  commodity 
with  a  sufllcientlv  volatile  price,  spreads  be- 
tween months  that  closely  reflect  carrying 
costs,  and  sufficient  market  liquidity  so  that 
contracts  can  easily  be  entered  Into  and  off- 
set. 
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As  an  example  of  a  typical  straddle,  a  tax- 
payer may  be  both  long  June  1981  and  ahort 
August  1981  silver.  When  the  taxpayer  ex- 
periences a  loss  in  bis  June  1981  sliver  posi- 
tion which  meets  his  requirements  for  a  tax 
loss,  be  will  liquidate  that  position  and  wUl 
purchase  another  long  position,  poHlbly  In 
February  1983  silver.  He  will  remain  in  a 
straddle  position  (protected  against  price 
movements  in  tbe  underlying  commodity) 
^d  can  dispose  of  both  legs  in  tbe  following 
tax  year,  yet  he  may  claim  a  tax  loas  on  his 

1980  return  attributable  to  tbe  sale  of  the 
June  1981  position.  The  wash  sale  rules, 
which  generally  apply  to  tbe  sale  at  a  loss 
and  repurchase  within  30  days  of  substan- 
tially Identical  stock  and  securities,  do  not 
apply  to  tr&nanctloni  in  commodities  futures. 

Tbe  risk  of  loss  In  a  straddle  transaction 
may  be  further  minimized  through  t>he  use 
of  the  so-called  "butterfly"  straddle.  A  but- 
terfly straddle  actually  Involves  tbe  purchase 
of  two  offsetting  straddle  positions;  four 
contracts  In  all.  In  addition  to  the  long 
June  81 — short  August  81  silver  straddle  de- 
scribed above,  the  taxpayer  utilizing  a  but- 
terfly straddle  may  purchase  another  strad- 
dle In  which  be  is  short  August  81  and  Icng 
October  81  silver.  (The  taxpayer's  overall 
position  is  as  follows:  1  long  contract  for 
June  1981  silver,  2  short  contracts  for  Au- 
gust 1981  sliver.  1  long  contract  for  October 

1981  silver).  For  a  taxpayer  In  this  position, 
any  loss  attributable  to  a  change  in  t^be 
spread  between  months  experienced  with  re- 
spect to  one  straddle  position  will  be  almost 
entirely  offset  by  a  gain  attributable  to  tbe 
same  change  in  the  spread  in  the  second 
straddle  position.  The  spreads  will  move  In 
the  opposite  direction  from  each  other,  but 
In  approximately  tbe  same  amount,  thus  re- 
ducing the  economic  risk  attributable  to 
a  lack  of  stability  In  the  spread  between 
delivery  months. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  1977, 
ruled  that  a  loss  In  a  sliver  straddle  Is  not 
a  deductible  loss  for  federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. Rev.  Rnl.  77-185,  1977-1  C3.  48.  The 
rulln<;  was  not  limited  to  butterfly  straddles. 
The  Service  has  applied  a  similar  analysis 
in  the  case  of  losses  claimed  with  respect 
to  straddles  involving  other  commodities. 
Rev.  Rul.  7ft-tl4.  1978-3  03.  213  (straddle 
transactions  in  futures  contracts  covering 
Treasury  bills) . 

Tbe  second  b<Mlc  category  of  tnouactlona 
which  we  have  identified  as  used  for  tax 
avoidance  purposes  are  those  referred  to  as 
cash  and  carry  transactions.  A  ca^  and  carry 
transaction  afforts  the  taxpayer  the  oppor- 
tunity both  to  defer  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  and  also  to  convert  ordinary  income 
(taxable  at  a  maximum  70  percent  rate)  into 
long  term  capital  gain  (taxable  at  a  maxi- 
mum 28  percent  rate) .  In  the  cash  and  carry 
transaction,  the  taxpayer  acquires  the  actual 
commodity  (e;g.,  silver)  and  simultaneously 
enters  Into  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of 
the  same  quantity  of  the  commodity  (a 
"short")  more  than  one  year  hence.  This 
transaction  tisually  Involves  commodities  in 
which  tbe  q>read  between  tbe  price  of  the 
actual  comnKxllty  and  the  price  for  the  fu- 
tures contract  Is  generally  a  function  of  the 
costs  of  carrying  the  commodity  to  tbe  de- 
livery month :  storage  charges.  Insurance,  and 
an  interest  factor. 

Thus,  the  spread  acts  to  oon>pensate  the 
holder  for  tbe  marke>t's  evaluation  of  the  cost 
of  cfurylng  the  conunodlty.  Generally,  this 
spread  will  not  Increase  above  the  full  car- 
rying costs.  To  the  extent  that  It  does  at 
any  given  point  in  time,  arbitrageurs  enter 
the  market  to  profit  from  the  dlsoartty, 
causing  the  market  to  return  to  tbe  equilib- 
rium relationship  between  the  spread  and 
the  actual  carrying  charges.  The  taxpayer 
holding  the  actiuU  commodity  may  claim 
current  deductions  for  the  co^t  of  8*oraRe, 
Insurance,  and  Interest  paid  on  the  Indebt- 
edness incurred  to  carry  tbe  commodity  even 


though  the  spread  compensates  him  for  tbeae 
costs.  After  a  year,  if  tbe  price  of  tbe  under- 
lying commodity  has  risen  above  the  con- 
tract price  for  the  short  position,  the  actual 
commodity  can  be  sold  and  the  gain  re- 
ported as  a  long  term  capital  gain  (there  will 
also  be  a  short  term  ci^ital  loss  when  the 
futures  contract  is  offset.) 

If  the  ^K>t  price  Is  not  In  excess  of  the 
contract  price  of  tbe  abort  position,  the  tax- 
payer can  deliver  the  physical  commodity 
against  his  obligation  under  tbe  short  posi- 
tion. In  either  case,  tbe  gain  from  tbe  sale 
or  exchange  of  tbe  commodity  will  be  re- 
ported as  a  long  term  capital  gain  and  the 
amount  of  the  net  gain  will  be  substantially 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  interest,  storage, 
and  insurance  charges  claimed  as  current 
deductions  by  tbe  taxi>ayer.  Thus,  the  tax- 
payer will  have  been  able  to  defer  an  amount 
of  ordinary  Income  equal  to  the  deductions 
claimed  and  to  convert  that  ordinary  income 
to  long  term  capital  gain. 

The  taxpayer  in  tbe  cash  and  carry  trans- 
action is  able  to  assure  himself  of  being 
compensated  for  tbe  carrying  costs  at  tbe 
time  the  spread  Is  entered  Into.  Altbough 
Mm  taxpayer  may  bear  the  risk  that  these 
costs  wlU  Increase  dramaticaUy  In  the  in- 
terim, the  taxpayer  may  also  be  aUe  to  "lock 
In"  the  cost  of  borrowing,  generally  tbe 
major  carrying  cost,  at  the  same  time  tba>t 
be  locks  in  tbe  s>read  (which  contains  a 
component  that  compensates  for  the  Interest 
cost).  This  substantially  reduces  tbe  risk 
that  the  carrying  charges  actually  paid  will 
exceed  the  spread  between  tbe  spot  price  and 
the  futures  price  when  the  position  Is 
established. 

The  third  principal  category  of  transac- 
tions in  this  area  Involves  transactions 
designed  to  capitalize  on  the  differential 
treatment,  for  tax  purposes,  of  Treasiu?  bills 
and  Treasury  bill  futures  contracts  or  other 
governmental  debt  obligations.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  Treasury  bills  and  other  govern- 
mental obligations  issued  at  a  discount,  with 
a  fixed  maturity  not  exceeding  one  year,  are 
e^ressly  excluded  from  tbe  definition  of 
a  "capital  asset"  by  section  1221(5).  Gains 
and  losses  on  tbe  sale  or  exchange  of  a  Treas- 
ury bill  constitute  ordinary  income  or  loss 
and  there  is  no  need  to  segregate  the  fwrtlon 
of  tbe  original  issue  discount  accrued  during 
the  time  the  obligation  is  held  from  the  gain 
or  loss  realized  upon  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  the  obligation.  Further,  no  part  of 
the  discount  at  which  the  obligation  was 
originally  issued  accrues  as  income  until  tbe 
date  on  which  It  is  paid  at  maturity,  sold,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

Although  a  Treasury  bill  Is,  by  statute,  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  capital  asset. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that, 
generally,  a  commodities  futures  contract  for 
the  delivery  of  a  Treasury  bill  constitutes  a 
capital  asset.  Rev.  Rul.  78-414.  1978-2  CB. 
313.  Accordingly,  gain  or  loss  recognized  on 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  a  futures  con- 
tnlct  constitutes  a  capital  gain  or  loss. 

The  different  tax  treatment  of  Treasury 
bills  and  Treasury  bill  futures  contracts 
(and  other  government  obligations)  has  been 
used  by  taxpayers  in  transactions  which  both 
defer  amounts  of  ordinary  Income  and  con- 
vert that  Income  to  short  term  or  long  term 
ci^ltal  gain.  One  trading  strategy  Involves 
the  person  entering  into  a  Treasury  bill 
futtires  stra-ldle  In  much  tbe  same  way  that 
the  taxpayer  entered  into  tbe  silver  straddle 
described  earlier.  Assume,  for  example,  that 
the  taxpayer  buys  one  contract  for  delivery 
of  a  Treasury  bill  m  September  1981  (a 
"long")  and  sells  one  contract  for  delivery  of 
a  Treasury  bill  in  December  1981  (a  "short"), 
and  that  interest  rates  rise  in  tbe  interim. 

The  rise  in  the  interest  rates  will  result  In 
the  September  1981  long  position  produc- 
ing an  unrealized  loss  and  the  December  1981 
short  position  producing  and  an  unrealized 


gain  of  approximately  the  same  amount.  The 
taxpayer  will  maintain  this  straddle  position 
untU  the  settlement  date  on  the  Septembw 
contract,  accept  delivery  of  tbe  I'reasury  bill, 
anu  Immediately  sell  that  Treasury  Mil  on 
the  market  claiming  an  ordinary  loss  on  the 
sale  of  the  Treasury  bill.  Ihe  December  short 
position  would  be  closed  out  at  tbe  same 
time,  producing  a  short  term  capital  gain. 
The  taxpayer  can  then  use  some  other  strad- 
dle, sucb  as  a  silver  straddle,  to  defer  ths 
recognition  of  this  short  term  capital  gain 
to  a  later  taxable  year  and  ultimately  to  con- 
vert it  to  a  long  term  ci^iital  gain. 

The  fourth  category  of  transactKHis  which 
we  have  identified  Involve  the  use  of  a  spe- 
cial provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
permitting  dealers  in  securities  to  Identify 
und  segregate  certain  of  their  asaets  as  held 
for  Investment.  Under  current  law.  gains  and 
losses  from  property  held  prlmarliy  for  sale 
to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness are  reported  as  ordinary  income  or  loss. 
Gains  and  losses  from  property  held  for  in- 
vestment, however,  are  capital  gains  and 
losses.  Under  section  1236,  however,  persons 
who  are  dealers  In  securities  are  able  to 
identify  and  segregate  certain  of  their  assets 
as  held  for  investment,  even  though  these 
assets  are  similar,  or  identical,  to  assets 
which  are  held  as  mventory.  provided  that 
they  do  so  within  30  days  <rf  the  date  of 
acquisition. 

We  have  discovered  that  partnerships  are 
being  organized,  and  interests  In  such  part- 
nerships sold  to  investors,  which  are  In- 
tended to  operate  as  so-called  "broker  deal- 
ers"  and  "market  makers"  with  regard  to  a 
wide  range  of  securities.  It  Is  claimed  that 
these  investments  provide  ordinary  losses 
equal  to  some  multiple  of  the  taxpayer's 
cash  investment  (eg..  3:1)  with  Income  rec- 
ognition, often  in  some  later  year,  at  long 
term  capital  gain  rates.  These  broker-dealer 
partnerships  generate  their  ordinary  losses 
and  capital  gains,  in  part,  by  establishing 
straddle  positions  in  securities,  and  waiting 
up  to  30  days  for  a  price  movement  to  pro- 
duce a  loss  on  one  position  and  an  offsetting 
gain  in  the  other. 

The  partnerrfilp  then  identifies  the  loss 
position  as  Inventory  and  the  gam  position 
as  Investment  and  closes  out  tbe  straddle 
position,  reporting  an  ordinary  loss  on  the 
"Inventory"  asset  and  a  coital  gain  on  the 
"investment"  asset.  Although  futtu'es  con- 
tracts on  commodities  and  financial  Instru- 
ments, which  are  imiquely  suited  to  the 
balanced  position  role,  are  not  "securities" 
for  purposes  of  section  1236.  it  appears  that 
taxpayers  may  claim  similar  tax  treatment 
for  these  gains  or  losses  by  analogy.  It  is  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  these  schemes  that 
the  "Investment"  asset  be  held  for  more  than 
one  year.  All  that  U  needed  Is  to  produce  an 
(ordinary  loss  and  an  offsetting  short  term 
Sapltal  gain.  As  was  demonstrated  earlier, 
there  are  any  number  of  straddle  transac- 
tions that  can  be  used  to  defer  the  short 
term  capital  gain  and  convert  it  to  a  long 
term  gain  in  a  later  year. 

The  final  category  of  transactions  which 
we  have  identified  as  presenting  opportu- 
nities for  tax  avoidance  are  re-ta'n  strsddle 
transactions  which  may  directly  convert 
ordinary  mcome  Into  long  term  capital  gain 
as  wcU  as  producing  deferral  of  the  income 
to  a  later  year.  Under  the  Code,  a  taxpayer 
generally  recoenlzes  pain  or  loss  upcm  the 
"sale  or  other  disposition"  of  property.  In 
order  for  the  gain  or  loss  to  constitute  a 
caoltal  gain  or  loss,  the  asset  must  be  a 
capital  asset  In  tbe  taxpaver's  hands  and  the 
{llsposltlon  does  not  constitute  a  sale  or  ex- 
change" of  the  asset.  To  the  extent  that  a 
dispoMtion  does  not  constitute  a  sale  at  ex- 
change, the  gain  or  loss  is  ordtnarv. 

Taxpayers  are  now  entering  Into  certain 
contracts,  generallv  forward  contracts  (a 
forward  contract  Is  similar  to  a  futures  con- 
tract, except  that  it  U  separately  negotuted 
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rath«r  tb*a  ■UadajtUaad.  vaA  not  trmdad 
on  %n  •zoh«ng«) ,  u  part  of  »  b*I*nc«<l  posi- 
tion. For  Muunple,  th«  t*zp»y«r  may  anter 
Into  a  forward  contract  to  purchaaa  Ocrman 
marks  in  September  1082.  On  the  same  date. 
tlM  taxpayer  may  enter  Into  a  forward  con- 
tract with  another  person  to  sell  tbe  same 
or  slinUar  quantity  of  marks  In  December 
1983.  TliU  Is  slinUar  to  tbe  basic  straddle 
trantactloB  discussed  earUer  with  its  ac- 
eompanylng  seesaw  effect.  Wltta  a  fluctua- 
tion In  tbe  price  of  marks,  tbere  will  be  an 
unrealised  gain  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
contracts  and  an  unrealized  loss  with  respect 
to  the  other  contract.  The  taxpayer  will 
cancel  (In  a  dlq^osltlon  not  amounting  to  a 
"sale  or  axehange")  the  contract  showing 
the  loss  upon  paynient  of  an  amount  of 
money  equal  to  the  loss  to  the  other  party 
to  the  contract. 

At  the  earns  time,  the  taxpayer  will  assign 
or  sell  to  another  party  the  contract  pro- 
ducing the  unrealized  appreclatlm.  In  this 
type  of  forward  contract  straddle,  the  tax- 
payer will  report  an  ordinary  loss  on  the  con- 
tract that  was  canceled  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  to  cancel  the  contract  and  a  capital 
gain  on  the  contract  that  was  assigned, 
which  will  be  long  term  If  the  contract  has 
been  held  for  more  than  one  year.  Thus,  the 
transaction  U  used  to  convert  an  amount 
of  ordinary  income  Into  long  term  capital 
gain.  Although  the  above  example  illustrates 
this  transaction  using  currency  forward  con- 
tracts, any  form  of  forward  contract  where 
there  Is  sufficient  volatility  In  the  price  of 
the  underlying  commodity  can  serve  as  a 
ready  vehicle. 

'     TO.     PaOPOSALS    FOB     LXGISLATTVX     CBANGXa 

The  Treasury  bellevee  that  legislative  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  stem  the  growing  use 
of  commodities  and  commodities  related 
transactions  for  tax  avoidance  purposes.  As 
we  stated  earlier,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Is  actively  litigating  the  tax  Issues  in- 
volved In  these  transactions.  Such  litigation 
la  likely  to  take  many  years  to  achieve  a 
definitive  resolution  that  would  prevent  tax- 
payers from  clslmtng  the  beneflt  of  these 
transactions  on  their  retiims.  During  such 
time,  we  expect  that  there  wlU  be  a  con- 
tinued loss  of  tax  revenues  from  such  trans- 
actions; we  estimate  the  revenue  loss  will 
be  •1.3  bUUon  in  1981.  Decisive  and  clear  cut 
action  Is  needed  to  stop  these  tax  avoidance 
schemes. 

1.  Straddle  Transactions: 

The  Treasury  proposal  for  the  basic 
straddle  transaction  would  establish  a  gen- 
eral rule  for  commodities  and  commodities 
related  transactions,  similar  In  approach  to 
the  "balanced  position"  rules  of  HJl.  1393. 
It  would  also  establish  a  special  rule  for  per- 
sons with  a  significant  volume  of  transac- 
tions for  whom  the  pairing  of  balanced  posi- 
tions Is  difficult. 

Under  the  general  rule,  a  taxpayer  could 
not  recognize  a  loss  from  a  balanced  posi- 
tion. In  excess  of  the  gain  recognized  as  part 
of  the  same  transaction,  unless  the  taxpayer 
remained  out  of  that  position  for  30  days. 
Any  loss  in  excess  of  recognized  gain  would 
be  treated  as  sustained  for  tax  purposes  at 
the  cloee  of  the  30  day  period  unless  the 
taxpayer  disposes  of  all  of  the  straddle  posi- 
tions before  the  running  of  the  30  day  period 
In  that  case,  the  loss  would  be  treated  as 
sustained  on  the  day  the  person  disposes  of 
the  last  position. 

A  balanced  position  would  be  one  In  which 
the  taxpayer's  risk  of  loss  Is  substantially  re- 
duced by  reason  of  holding  two  or  more  posi- 
tions In  property.  We  propose  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  set  forth  a  series  of 
presumptions  that  would  conclusively  iden- 
tify balanced  poslUons.  These  poslUons  are 
as  follows: 

(a)  Poaltlons  in  the  same  commodity, 
whether  established  In  the  actual  commodity 
or  a  futures  contract  for  the  commodity. 


(b)  Poaltlons  with  reapact  to  the  same 
commodity,  but  In  a  substanUally  altered 
form  (e.g..  silver  and  silver  coins;  soybeans 
and  soybean  meal) . 

(c)  Poaltlons  In  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  the  margin,  required  by  any  ex- 
change on  which  the  commodity  Is  traded 
or  otherwise) ,  for  entering  Into  the  balanced 
position.  Is  leas  than  the  aggregate  margin 
required  for  each  of  the  poaltlons  held 
separately. 

(d)  All  poaltlons  In  debt  instnunents  and 
futurea  contracts  for  debt  Instruments. 

(e)  All  such  poaltlons  as  the  Secretary 
may.  by  regulation,  prescribe. 

The  conclusive  presumptions  that  would 
be  set  forth  in  (d)  and  (e)  would  not  apply 
in  those  cases  where  the  taxpayer  can  es- 
tabllah.  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 
that  the  positions  are  not  offsetting. 

Whenever  a  taxpayer  Is  In  a  balanced  posi- 
tion, the  holding  period  for  any  property 
that  Is  part  of  the  balanced  pcaltlon  would 
be  suspended  for  the  period  that  the  posi- 
tion Is  considered  balanced.  Accordingly,  a 
balanced  i>oaltlon  could  no  longer  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  converting  short  term  coi- 
tal gain  Into  long  term  capital  gain. 

We  also  propose  that  a  special  rule  apply 
In  the  case  of  persons  who  have  a  significant 
volume  of  commodities  transactions.  Most 
often,  this  rule  would  apply  to  persons  who 
an  traders  in  commodities.  The  volume  of 
their  transactions  nukes  a  balanced  posi- 
tion rule,  requiring  the  Identification  of  par- 
ticular positions,  cumbersome  to  apply. 
There  Is  also  the  risk  that  such  a  rule  could 
be  avoided  by  these  market  participants.  In 
lieu  of  the  balanced  position  rule,  we  pro- 
pose that  these  persons  be  subject  to  a 
mandatory  "mark  to  market"  rule  for  their 
positions  In  futures  contracts  traded  on  an 
organized  futures  exchange.  Because  futures 
positions  are  marked  to  market  on  a  dally 
t>asls  under  the  normal  operating  rules  of 
the  exch.-tnge.  with  actual  cash  settlements 
on  a  dally  basis,  this  rule  does  no  more  than 
make  the  tax  laws  reflective  of  the  under- 
lying market  transactions. 

The  persons  who  would  be  subject  to  this 
special  rule  would  be  s  class  of  traders  In 
commodities.  Tot  these  purpoees.  we  would 
define  a  "trader  In  commodities"  as  any 
person  who  entered  into  more  than  50  trans- 
actions in  futures  contracts  traded  on  an 
organized  exchange  in  at  least  3  of  the  4 
quartera  of  the  taxable  year.  A  "transaction" 
would  be  defined  as  a  single  trade,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  contracts  that  are  part 
of  that  trade.  This  mark  to  market  rule 
would  apply  only  to  positions  In  futures 
contracts  on  an  established  commodities 
exchange  where  there  is  marking  to  market 
and  would  apply  to  all  persons  who  satlafy 
the  volume  test  even  If  they  engage  in  no 
straddle  transactions.  For  positions  in  prop- 
erty that  are  not  traded  on  such  an  ex- 
change, the  general  rule,  which  requires  the 
Identification  of  balanced  positions,  would 
apply.  All  exchange  traded  futures  contracts 
(or  persons  subject  to  this  special  rule  would 
be  marked  to  market.  Tbere  would  be  no 
need  to  Identify  balanced  positions  for  ex- 
change traded  futurea  transactions. 

Persons  subject  to  this  rule  would  be  re- 
quired to  mark  all  of  their  positions  to  mar- 
ket at  year  end.  As  a  practical  matter,  their 
net  gain  or  loss  will  be  approximately  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  variation  mar- 
gin to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  must  pay  in,  during  the 
year.  A  special  valuation  rule  might  have  to 
be  provided  to  discourage  distortions  in  the 
settlement  price  of  particular  contracts  at 
year  end. 

ander  our  proposal,  gains  and  losses  would 
be  ordinary  and  losses  could  be  carried  over 
to  prior  and  subsequent  years  under  the  cur- 
rent net  operating  loss  rules.  As  part  of  our 
proposal,  a  transitional  rule  might  have  to 


be  provided  to  deal  with  gains  and  losses 
accrued  prior  to  the  effective  date. 

As  an  additional  part  of  this  proposal,  we 
would  provide  a  special  rule  for  those  persons 
who  meet  tbe  test  to  qualify  as  tradera  under 
our  proposal,  but  who  use  the  futures  mar- 
tlets to  hedge  quantities  of  the  physical 
commodities.  Thoee  persons  would  be  per- 
mitted to  designate  certain  of  their  futures 
contracts  as  hedges  for  actual  commodities, 
and  avoid  marking  to  market  these  contracts. 
An  exception  such  as  this  would  apply  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  designated  positions 
are  actually  being  used  as  part  of  tUe  normal 
activities  of  the  business  and  are  not  being 
used  for  tax  avoidance  purposes. 

3.  Cash  and  Carry  Transactions: 

The  Treasury  proposal  for  cash  and  carry 
transactions  adopts  the  approach  of  H.R. 
1393.  Carrying  coets  (such  as  storage  and  m- 
surance,  and  interest  on  Indebtedness  In- 
ci  rred  or  continued  to  purchase  or  carry  the 
property  during  the  period  of  cime  that  *t  is 
held  as  part  of  the  balanced  position )  would 
be  required  to  be  added  to  the  basis  of  the 
commodity.  Thus,  these  costs  v.ould  otf.'^et 
the  gain  on  the  sale  of  the  conunorilty,  pre- 
venting taxpayers  from  rolling  over  or  de- 
ferring Income  to  a  later  year  ai.d.  In  many 
cases,  converting  ordinary  Inccnie  to  long 
term  capital  gain. 

3.  Treasury  Bills  and  Treasury  Bill  Futures 
Contracts : 

The  Treasury  proposal  on  this  point  would 
be  to  repeal  the  exclusion  for  short  term, 
discount  obligations  from  the  delinltion  of  a 
capital  asset.  Thus.  Treasury  oUls  would  t>e 
capital  assets  and  gain  or  loss  irom  sale  or 
other  dlposltlon  of  Treasury  bllis  would  con- 
stitute capital  gain  or  loss,  provided  that  the 
security  was  a  capital  asset  in  the  hands  ol 
the  taxpayer.  The  holder  of  a  Treasury  bill 
would  t>e  required  to  take  into  account,  as 
interest  Income,  that  part  of  the  original 
issue  discount  accruing  during  the  period 
of  time  the  Instrument  was  held. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  holders,  this 
change  will  be  of  little  consequence.  Dealers 
in  Treasury  bills  would  continue  to  recog- 
nize all  of  the  gain  or  loss  as  ordinary  in- 
come or  loss.  For  those  persons  who  purchase 
bills  at  other  than  original  Issue,  we  fur- 
ther propoe3  a  change  In  the  rules  for  com- 
puting original  Issue  discount.  The  amount 
Includible  as  Interest  on  such  a  Treasury  bill 
would  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
amount  of  discount  on  the  most  recent,  reg- 
ularly auctioned  Treasury  bill  maturing  on 
the  same  date  as  the  bill  purchased.  Thus,  a 
person  buying  a  Treasury  bill  with  10  weeks 
to  maturity  would  be  treated,  for  tax  pur- 
poses, as  accruing  original  Issue  discount 
with  referencs  to  the  discount  on  13  week 
bills  maturing  on  the  same  date.  No  change 
is  suggested  in  the  rules  of  current  law 
which  require  Inclusion  of  this  amount  in 
Income  only  u->on  the  payment  at  maturity, 
sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  obligation. 

Wo  do  not  bsUeve  that  this  change  in  the 
Income  tax  treatment  for  Treasury  bills  will 
be  damaging  to  the  market  for  U.S.  govern- 
ment obligations.  In  fact,  the  change  in  the 
treatment  of  Treasury  bills  may  eliminate 
one  distortion  In  the  market  which  is  now 
observed.  In  the  month  of  December,  deliver- 
ies of  Treasury  bills  against  futures  contracts 
are  abnormally  high  and  have,  on  occasion, 
caused  a  squeeze  In  tbe  deliverable  supply 
of  Instruments.  By  removing  the  tax  Incen- 
tive to  lake  or  make  delivery  on  Treasury 
bin  futures  contracts,  this  unusual  market 
behavior  may  cease.  Treasury  has  actively 
solicited  comments  on  this  proposal  from 
members  of  the  securities  Industry.  To  date, 
none  have  come  forward  to  demonstrate  that 
this  proposal  would  be  damaging  to  the  mar- 
ket. We  continue  to  be  receptive  to  industry 
comments  on  this  aspect  of  our  proposal  and 
are  prepared  to  explore  alternatives  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  this  aspect  of  our  pro- 
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posals  would  detrimentally  affect  the  mar- 
ket for  Treasury  securities. 

4.  Identification  and  Segregatton  of  Aaaeta 
by  Securities  Dealers: 

Under  the  proposal,  tbe  30  day  period 
within  which  securities  must  be  Identtfled, 
for  purposes  of  the  special  treatment  pro- 
vided in  section  1336.  would  be  shortened. 
For  the  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
security  to  qualify  as  capital  gain  under  H.R. 
1393.  such  security  would  have  to  be  identi- 
fied as  held  for  investment  by  the  close  of 
the  day  following  its  date  of  acquisition.  Our 
analysis  indicates  that  this  change  in  tbe 
time  required  for  tbe  identification  of  In- 
vestment assets  is  appropriate.  Tbe  require- 
ment that  the  security  not  be  held  for  sale 
to  customers  at  any  time  following  the  close 
of  the  identification  period  would  be  re- 
tained, as  well  as  the  rule  regarding  the 
treatment  sold  at  a  loss. 

In  addition,  we  propose  that  section  1236 
be  amended  to  provide  explicitly  that  any 
security  constituting  part  of  a  balanced 
position  will  receive  the  unfavorable  treat- 
ment mandated  by  section  1236  (l.e.,  capital 
loss  and  ordinary  income),  tinless  all  secu- 
rities that  are  a  part  of  the  balanced  position 
are  Identified  as  investment  securities  on 
the  dealer's  records  under  tbe  rules  of  sec- 
tion 1336.  We  believe  that  this  change  would 
simply  clarify  the  treatment  under  current 
law  of  such  balanced  positions. 

5.  Sale  or  Bxchange  Requirement: 

In  order  -to  eliminate  the  ability  of  tax- 
payers to  conv«rt  ordinary  income  into  capi- 
tal gain  or  loss  through  manipulation  of  the 
sale  or  exchange  requirement,  we  propose 
that  tbe  sale  or  exchange  requirement  of 
current  law  be  eliminated.  Thus,  any  disposi- 
tion of  a  capital  asset  would  yield  a  capital 
gain  or  loss. 

Although  this  change  may  appear  far 
reaching,  we  believe  that  It  reaches  the  ap- 
propriate tax  result  without  undue  conse- 
quences. The  character  of  the  gain  or  loss 
ought  to  depend  on  tbe  character  of  the 
underlying  asset,  not  the  method  of  disposi- 
tion. This  change  might  have  consequences 
for  the  abandonment  of  assets  and  for  casu- 
alty losses.  Casualty  losses  generally  produce 
an  ordinary  loss  under  current  law  and  we 
would  not  propose  changing  this  character- 
ization. In  the  case  of  abandonment  losses, 
however,  to  tae  extent  that  such  losses  may 
be  recharacterized  as  ordinary  under  cur- 
rent law  If  a  sale  or  exchange  Is  avoided,  w- 
telleve  that  the  proposed  change  would 
achieve  the  proper  tax  result.  The  bulk  of 
abandonments  typically  involve  property 
used  in  a  trade  or  business  where  a  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  property  also  produces  an 
ordinary  loss.  For  property  not  covered  by 
this  provision  of  current  law,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  the  char- 
acter of  the  gain  or  loss  on  disposition,  de- 
pending on  tbe  mode  of  disposition. 

IV.    CONCLOSIOir 

While  our  proposals  will  certainly  have 
some  effect  on  the  quantity  of  transactions  in 
tbe  futures  markets,  we  believe  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  they  will  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  these  markets.  It  is  incorrect  to  argue  that 
the  value  of  a  market  to  tbe  economy  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  transactions 
taking  place  tbere.  Tn  fact,  a  market  is  most 
valuable  when  the  price  of  Its  goods — be  they 
futures  or  any  other  goods — ^reflects  best  their 
inherent  economic  value.  When  values  are 
distorted  by  tax  considerations,  the  market 
Is  less  efficient,  not  more,  and  some  persons 
who  would  enter  an  efficient  market  may  re- 
main outside  of  an  Inefficient  one.  Our  pro- 
I>osals  improve  the  efficiency  of  futures 
markets  by  insuring  that  measured  gains  or 
losses  from  transactions  reflect  economic 
gains  or  losses.  They  also  improve  efficiency 
by  Insuring  that  traders  enter  Into  financial 
arbitrage  when  they  believe  that  price  differ- 
ences between  assets  are  too  great,  but  when 


they  believe  that  tax  arbitrage  offers  them 
tbe  pooalblllty  of  profit  without  reference  to 
financial  considerations. 

We  believe  that  our  proposals  adequately 
deal  with  tbe  problems  that  have  arisen,  and 
are  likely  to  arise,  with  the  use  of  the  existing 
commodities  contracts.  We  must  point  out 
that  there  are  proposals  to  permit  trading  in 
a  broad  range  of  options  (including  options 
on  TtvMury  bills),  a  futures  contract  based 
on  the  Standard  ft  Poor's  stock  average,  and 
even  options  ^jn  futures.  We  will  be  reviewing 
carefully  the  extent  to  which  current  law. 
and  tbe  new  rules  we  have  propoeed,  operate 
to  prevent  the  use  of  any  new  ilnanclal  in- 
struments for  tax  avoidance  purpoees. 

Aa  I  stated  previously,  the  problem  of  the 
use  of  commodities  related  transactions  for 
tax  avoidance  purposes  raises  very  serious 
problems  in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws.  The  use  of  these  transactions  to  defer 
the  pajrment  of  tax  and  to  convert  ordinary 
income  to  long  term  capital  gain  must  be 
eliminated.  We  urge  this  Committee  to  act  to 
eliminate  this  abuse. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  so  I  may  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  minute. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  what  he  pro- 
posed. I  am  very  i^eased  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  very  gener- 
ous of  the  Senator  and  charcu:teristic  of 
him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  has  been  used  not 
just  in  avoidance  of  taxes  but.  I  think, 
beyond  that,  frankly. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BflTCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  proposal  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  commodity  straddle  and  pro- 
duce a  savings  of  $1.3  billion. 

The  gist  of  this  proposal  is  simple. 
It  would  require  Congress  to  curtail  one 
of  the  most  notorious  and  flagrant  tax 
loopholes  now  in  existence:  the  com- 
modity straddle.  It  would  take  no  money 
from  legitimate  government  operations. 
It  would  take  no  money  from  legitimate 
business  operations.  It  would  impose  no 
additional  tax  burden  on  any  productive 
sector  of  our  economy. 

It  would  require  that  the  wealthy  in- 
vestors who  are  seeking  to  minimize  their 
tax  obligations  cease  to  use  the  futures 
markets  for  their  tax  avoidance  schemes. 

Last  December,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reported  that  one  individual  made 
a  $10  million  gain  in  1976  and  3  years 
later  had  paid  not  a  penny  of  tax  on  it. 
Another  individual  with  an  income  of 
$500,000  in  1  year  paid  no  taxes  at  all 
because  of  paper  losses  in  a  commodity 
straddle.  When  individuals  in  this  in- 
come bracket  avoid  even  the  modest  tax 
liability  that  falls  on  working  men  and 
women,  our  entire  system  of  voluntary 
taxpasrments  and  eqtii table  treatment  of 
taxpayers  is  threatened. 

The  Department  reported  that  100  In- 
dividuals in  a  partnership  reported  an 
ordinary  loss  of  $46  million,  a  short- 
term  loss  of  $20  million,  and  a  long-term 
gain — taxable  at  lower  rates — of  $37 
million.  That  "losing"  partnership  at- 
tracted so  many  new  partners  that  the 


following  year  it  proceeded  to  lose  $70 
milion,  givaig  each  participant  a  per- 
sonal tax  loss  oi  $400,000.  to  write  off 
against  his  income. 

At  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  con- 
templating substantial  tax  incentives  and 
reforms  to  encourage  the  productive  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  business  and  in- 
dustry, there  is  no  rational  reason  to 
permit  the  manipulation  of  capital  in 
the  futures  markets  whose  cmly  purpose 
is  to  artificially  lower  tax  liability. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
found  in  a  recent  study  that  the  strad- 
dle technique  has  expanded  and  is  now 
being  used  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
Treasury  bills,  in  GNMA  certificates,  and 
in  broker-dealer  partnerships. 

In  all  cases,  the  tax  avoidance  scheme 
hinges  on  the  creation  of  artificial 
losses — ^paper  losses — which  are  written 
off  against  real  income,  whether  the 
losses  are  disguised  as  futures  contracts 
losses  or  the  gains  are  converted  to  long- 
term  capital  gains  which  have  a  much 
lower  tax  rate.  The  committee  found 
that  in  one  district,  51  partnerships  had 
managed  to  generate  aggregate  losses  of 
over  $280  million.  Two  other  partner- 
ships. Involving  some  250  individuals, 
managed  to  generate  $110  million  in 
losses  from  straddles. 

The  growth  of  this  tax  avoidance  tech- 
nique ought  not  be  condCHied.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  cutting  back  drastically  on 
needed  programs  that  serve  the  most 
vulnerable  in  our  society,  when  we  are 
seeking  to  reduce  spending  for  productive 
Government  programs  that  help  busi- 
nesses grow  and  prosper;  when  we  are 
faced  with  administration  calls  for  severe 
cuts  in  such  basic  safety  net  programs 
as  the  social  security  program,  it  is  un- 
conscionable to  permit  $1.3  billl(»i  in 
revenues  to  be  lost  to  unproductive  tax 
avoidance  schemes  of  this  kind.  It  Is 
even  more  foolish  to  permit  millions  of 
dollars  of  potentially  productive  ci^iital 
to  be  diverted  into  risk-free  tax  shcdtws 
when  we  are  making  an  aggressive  effort 
to  increase  tax  incentives  for  the  risk- 
taking,  entrepreneurial  activity  on  which 
our  Nation's  future  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  depends. 

An  earher  effort  to  eliminate  this  tax 
looph<rie  was  side-tracked  on  procedural 
grounds.  No  such  obstacle  exists  in  con- 
necticHi  with  this  resolution.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  not  only  very  germane  to 
the  resolution  before  us,  but  essential  to 
our  Nation's  econcnnic  prosperity  and  to 
restoring  the  faith  of  ordinary  citizens 
in  the  essential  fairness  of  our  tax  laws. 

UP    AMXMDICEirr    NO.    S4 

(Purpose:   To  eliminate  tbe  special  capital 
gains  treatment  for  certain  timber) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishing 
to  set  aside  his  first  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing under  the  order  heretofore  en- 
tered last  evening  that  the  amendment 
will  come  up  for  final  passage  at  10:45, 
am  I  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  TtoaX  Is  true  If  the  yeas  and  nays 
liave  been  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first 
amendment. 

Tlje  ACTINa  PRBSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cleric  will  report  the  second 
amendment. 

Hm  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Th*  Senator  from  Oblo  (Mr.  Mxtzkn- 
■AtTM)  propoBM  an  unprlnted  amendment 
ntimbncd  84. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "SSSO^OO.- 
000.000"  and  Inaert  "$660,985,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  11,  strike  out  " SSI, 300 .000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "tM.61S.000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "848.800.000.- 
000"  and  insert  "848.116.000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  "81.09IJ00,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "81.090.516.000.000". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  to  again  in- 
dicate the  discrimination  that  this  budg- 
et contemplates.  Those  people  who  grow 
timber  in  this  country  pay  taxes  on 
their  profits  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
capital  gains  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  get  a  special  kind  of  preferential 
treatment  that  anybody  else  in  the  coun- 
try who  grows  a  product,  cotton,  com, 
wheat,  soybeans,  rice,  whatever  it  may 
be.  do  not  get  and.  as  a  consequence,  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  indicate  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  suffer  a  loss  in 
the  sum  of  $685  million  in  1982,  $670 
mllllan  in  1983,  M65  m*lli(»i  in  1<)84, 
1975  million  In  1985,  and  $1,095  billion 
in  1986.  That  means  we  are  talking 
about  a  total  In  5  years  of  $4,290  billion. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  def- 
icit in  1982  by  $685  million.  I  know  that 
somebody  may  say,  "Well,  if  you  pa« 
this  amendment  they  will  strip  all  the 
land  before  the  amendment  becomes  ef- 
fective." There  will  be  an  argument  that 
It  should  be  treated  as  a  capital  gains. 
But  as  you  go  around  the  country  and 
you  watch  the  TV  ads.  which  are  won- 
derful, that  Weyerhaeuser  puts  on  they 
show  you  how  they  are  seeding  the  fields 
and  how  they  are  growing  timber  all  over 
the  country,  and  they  show  you  how  they 
go  back  everv  so  often  and  reforest, 
and  I  th'nk  that  is  great.  But  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  have  this  kind  of 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  timber 
companieg  of  this  country  and  against 
every  other  grower,  particularly  when 
this  truly  benefits  those  who  are  some 
of  the  substantial  corporations  in  the 
country,  and  we  discriminate  against 
the  small  family  farmer  who  pays  full 
tajces  on  his  or  her  Income. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  thl«  amendment 
has  an  affect  on  especially  favorable 
treatment  for  two  highly  specla  i^ed 
companies  dealing  In  paper  and  allied 
Products,  and  lumber  and  wood  products. 


These  are  not  small  industries.  These 
industries  are  dominated  by  a  few  very 
large  corporations.  Five  corporations  ac- 
count for  one-half  of  the  capital  gains 
claimed. 

Furthermore,  these  two  Industries 
take  29  percent  of  all  the  corporate  cap- 
ital gains  even  though  they  only  account 
for  4  percent  of  the  corporate  taxable 
income.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 
with  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
is  an  indication  of  another  discrimina- 
tory procedure  that  exists  in  our  laws 
and  it  does  not  make  good  sense  if  we 
are  going  to  be  fair,  just,  and  equitable. 
This  amendment  Is  trying  to  say. 
"Look,  if  you  want  to  have  a  budget 
that  is  fair  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  then  you  ought  not  to  have  a 
budget  that  includes  tobacco  subsidies 
and  not  make  any  cut  in  that  area,  that 
includes  water  projects  and  make  al- 
most an  insignificant  cut  in  that  area, 
that  has  special  tax  privileges  for  the 
affluent  few  and  discriminate  aga'nst 
those  who  do  not  have  well-heeled  lob- 
byists around  Washington." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  my 
way  of  saying  there  is  another  kind  of 
discrimination  that  exists  in  the  law  and 
we,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pick  up  that  over  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  my  good 
friend  from  Washington  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  this  subject,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks  I  may  have  some 
further  response,  but  I  want  to  advise 
at  this  point  that  I  intend  to  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  not  put  it  to  a  vote. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms)  .  The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  am,  of  course,  encouraged  by  the  last 
remark  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  which 
indicates  that  this  amendment  has  been 
presented  simply  to  allow  a  debate  on  the 
subject  rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  seri- 
ous desire  at  this  point,  at  least,  to 
change  the  law  which  is  now  some  36 
years  old.  I  hone  that  upon  adequate  re- 
flection the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  not 
only  withdraw  the  amendment  but  would 
come  to  be  a  suoporter  of  the  policy 
which  is  represented  by  the  present  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  of  standing  timber. 

It  is,  of  course,  utterly  invalid  to  say 
that  the  budget  which  we  are  debating 
here  today  shows  its  discrimination  by 
treating  timber  on  a  capital  gains  basis. 
This  type  of  caoital  gains  treatment  has 
now  been  a  part  of  the  Tax  Code  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  37  years. 

On  many  occasions  in  this  body  pro- 
posed changes  in  tax  laws  are  debated 
u'-on  the  basis  of  a  prediction  as  to  their 
future  effect,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  helD  to  develop  a  particular  area  ol 
the  economy,  to  provide  Jobs,  to  cause 
people  to  plan  for  the  future  or,  on  the 
contrarv,  whether  they  will  result  in  un- 
justified profits  and  preferences  for  given 
individuals  or  given  corporations.  At  best, 
when  we  are  looking  at  the  future  we  can 
only  guess  or  estimate  the  possible 
results. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  kind 
of  capital  gains  treatment,  however,  we 
can  see  the  results  of  37  years  of  history. 
In  the  years  immediately  preceding  1944, 


at  which  time  the  law  was  changed,  there 
was  a  constantly  decreasing  supply  of 
unharvested  timber  on  the  private  lands 
of  the  United  States. 

Ever  since  1944,  and  the  change  In  the 
law  which  encouraged  not  Just  cutting 
and  running  but  management  of  timber- 
lands  of  the  luture,  the  supply  of  timber 
available  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  future  has  increased.  This, 
of  course,  was  the  goal  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  1944  who  made  this 
change.  That  goal  has  been  reached,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  abandoning  It  now. 
The  greatest  renewable  natural  re- 
source available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Is  In  its  timber.  It  differs 
from  most  other  nonrenewable  natural 
resources  in  exactly  that  fashion.  Be- 
cause the  tax  changes  have  been  success- 
ful is  the  best  argument  for  its  retention. 
Now,  at  the  same  time,  one  might  say 
it  has  created  profits  which  are  too  great 
for  these  particular  enterprises.  And  yet 
the  history  over  the  same  period  of  time 
shows  that  the  profits  of  the  large  corpo- 
rations and  of  individual  landowners  who 
manage  their  land  for  timber  for  the  fu- 
ture have  not  only  not  been  larger  than 
comparable  industrial  concerns  but  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  they  are.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  large  petroleum  companies 
or  other  natural  resource  companies 
whose  profits  have  been  exceedingly 
large.  By  treating  the  sale  of  standing 
timber  as  a  capital  asset,  we  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  profits  of  both  individuals 
and  corporations  in  this  area  are 
reasonable. 

Finally,  of  course,  this  is  not  some- 
thing which  is  discriminatory  against 
analogous  forms  of  economic  activity. 
Those  illustrated  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  were  cotton,  soybeans,  wheat,  and 
other  crops.  Agriculture  crops  grow  and 
are  harvested  in  a  single  year.  In  some 
fortunate  circumstances  in  some  parts 
of  this  Nation  more  than  a  single  crop  a 
year  is  grown. 

Timber,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
minimum  of  20  years  to  become  a  usable 
crop  in  the  Southeast;  more  like  40  years 
under  many  sets  of  circumstances.  In  the 
part  of  the  Nation  represented  by  the 
President  and  myself,  that  period  of  time 
is  anywhere  from  30  to  100  years  between 
single  crops. 

What  other  kind  of  asset  sold  after  40 
or  50  or  100  years  is  treated  on  the  basis 
of  ordinary  Income?  The  answer  is  none. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  assets,  most 
assets,  which  are  now  treated  as  capital 
gtdns  are  sold  in  a  far  shorter  period  of 
time  than  is  the  case  with  a  single  crop 
of  timber  on  a  single  piece  of  timberland. 
"Die  effect  of  this  amendment  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  same  as  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
ceding amendment.  It  would  not  require 
the  Finance  Committee  to  change  the 
law  in  respect  to  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  timber.  It  would  simply  require 
the  Finance  Committee  to  assure  that 
another  $600  million  to  $1  billion  a  year 
In  revenues  came  into  the  Treasury  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year. 

If  we  make  the  same  assumption  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  makes,  that,  in 
fact,  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  result  in  the  change  for  which  he 
speaks,  we  must  point  out  that  It  would 
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harm  the  economy.  It  would  cause  people 
to  be  less  likely  to  plan  for  the  future.  It 
would  treat  unfairly  a  business  which  Is 
not  above  average  In  its  returns  at  the 
present  time,  and  It  would  reverse  37 
years  of  successful  economic  history 
which  demonstrates  not  that  this  is  an 
unfair  tax  advantage  but  a  wise  one  for 
the  future  of  the  country. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
offered  this  amendment  In  order  to  make 
the  point.  I  see  no  useful  purpose  in  tak- 
ing a  vote.  I  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

UP    AMKNDMEin    NO.    SS 

(Purpose:  To  eUmtnate  the  expensing  of  in- 
tangible drilling  and  exploration  and 
development  costs) 

Ux.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  clerk 
will  report. 

"nie  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtbenbatjm) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 86. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "8860,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "8653,245.000,000". 

On  paRe  2.  line  11.  strive  out  "861,300,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "848,355.000,000". 

On  page  3.  tine  4.  strike  out  "848,800,000,- 
OOO"  and  Insert  "$4^.866.000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "81,091,200,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "81.068,265,000,000". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  I  ought  to  go  to  a  vote 
right  at  this  moment.  I  will  not  do  that. 

This  issue  has  to  do  with  the  matter 
of  intangible  drilling  and  exploration 
and  development  costs  and  the  right  of 
oil  companies  to  write  off  those  costs  in 
the  first  year. 

This  is  a  very,  very  expensive  pro- 
cedure. It  is  a  special  kind  of  discrimina- 
tory procedure  that  exists  in  favor  of  the 
oil  companies.  No  other  industry  in 
America  has  that  right.  And  that  is  il- 
logical, because  the  o<l  companies  are  the 
last  group  in  industry  at  the  moment 
that  needs  any  help. 

Last  year  their  profits  absorbed  some- 
where between  40  and  42  percent  of  all 
the  profits  of  American  industry.  But 
what  do  we  do  for  them?  We  give  them 
special  tax  gimmicks  such  as  this  one. 

Now  there  may  have  been  an  argument 
made  for  it  in  yesteryear.  But  the  fact  is 
that  yesteryear  is  not  today,  and  now  is 
the  time  we  ought  to  be  getting  rid  of  it. 
I  am  a  realist  enough  to  know  that  the 
oil  companies  continue  to  be.  through 
their  lobbying  efforts,  more  powerful 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States 


and  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  be 
they  Democrat  or  Republican. 

This  revenue  loss  is  extremely  substan- 
tial It  amounts  to  aUnost  $3  billion  in 
1982-  $3.5  billion  in  1983;  $4  billion  in 
1984;  over  $4.5  bUUon  in  1985.  and  over 
$3  billion  in  1986. 

Over  the  5-year  period,  this  issue,  this 
right  to  write  off  the  hitangible  drilling 
costs  hi  the  first  year,  will  cost  the  UB. 
Treasury  over  $20  biUion.  Now  with  the 
decontrol  of  oil  and  the  partial  decontrol 
of  natural  gas,  there  is  absolutely  no  fur- 
ther reason  for  special  treatment  of  these 
development  costs. 

OU  company  profits  are  soaring;  pe- 
troleum producers'  profits  constituted 
almost  40  percent  of  aU  the  oil  industrv- 
profits  last  year.  The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  a  Uttle  falloff  in  the  last  few 
months,  but  not  enough  to  get  very  ex- 
cited about.  You  may  be  certain  that 
those  profits  will  turn  around  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

In  1980,  oil  company  profits  rose  more 
^:han  25  percent— Exxon,  over  $5'/^  bil- 
lion; MobU.  almost  $2.3  billion;  Texaco, 
%22  billion;  Amoco,  almost  $2  billion; 
Sohio,  $1.8  billion;  and  Arco,  $1.6  bil- 
lion. And  Sohio's  1980  profits  were  a  51- 
percent  increase  over  1979  profits. 

Now  some  will  say,  "But  the  oil  indus- 
try may  have  some  future  problems. 
Things  may  not  be  as  good  for  them. 
Tliere  is  a  glut  of  oil  in  this  country." 

Well,  let  me  give  you  a  quote  from  a 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  vice  president 
made  on  February  22  of  this  year: 

Energy  Is  going  to  be  higher  than  a  Itlte 
and  we  are  going  to  make  tons  of  money. 

Now.  what  could  be  more  absurd  than 
that? 

Before  the  windfall  profit  tax  was  en- 
acted, there  were  studies  made  in  which 
Congressman  Vanik  reported  to  the 
American  people  that  oil  companies  were 
paying  somewhere  between  3  and  7  per- 
\xnt  of  their  profits  as  taxes.  Now  that 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

Let  me  explain  how  this  procedure 
works. 

John  Blahr.  in  a  book  called  "The  Con- 
trol of  Oil."  wrote  as  follows: 

In  a  typical  drUUng  operation,  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-quarter  of  the  total  outlay 
pays  for  the  derrick,  pipe  in  the  ground,  and 
other  Immovable  material  and  equipment, 
wtaUe  the  other  nine-tenths  to  three- 
fourths,  that  Is.  the  intangible  drilling  ex- 
penses, goes  for  wages  and  salaries,  fuel, 
machine  and  tool  rental,  cost  without  sal- 
vage value. 

In  any  other  industry,  the  latter  would  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of  devel<4>lng 
an  income  producing  property,  and  t»gether 
with  the  original  outlay  would  constitute  a 
capital  cost  to  be  amortized  gradually  over 
the  useful  life  of  the  property.  But  In  the  oU 
industry,  the  intangible  drilling  expenses 
may  be  deducted  In  the  year  in  which  they 
are  incurred.  The  result  of  this  extraordi- 
narily rapid  amortization  Is  a  huge  first  year 
deduction  which  can  be  used  to  shelter  an 
eqtxivalent  amount  of  taxable  Income  from 
otber  sources. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  If  General 
Motors.  United  States  Steel,  IBM,  or  any 
other  companv  in  this  coimtry,  or  the 
smallest  business  operator  in  this  coim- 
try. buys  some  new  equipment,  whether 
it  is  intangible  or  tangible,  puts  it  into 


their  idant  and  starts  to  opoute  with  it. 
they  must,  under  the  law,  ex[>ense  it  over 
a  period  of  years,  whatever  the  niunber 
of  years  may  be,  depending  uixhi  the 
useful  life.  We  have  proposals  before  us 
that  are  called  10--5-3,  we  have  other 
proposals  before  us  called  2-4-7-10,  but 
the  oil  industry  gets  that  discriminatory 
benefit  in  favor  of  itself  and  in  favc»-  of 
no  other  Industry  in  America,  permit- 
ting them  to  write  off  100  percent  of  the 
intangible  drilling  costs  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  that  is  rank  and  raw 
discrimination.  It  is  discrlmlnatioa  In 
favor  of  an  industry  that  needs  no  as- 
sistance. It  is  wrong.  It  Is  inequitaUe.  It 
is  unfair  to  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy.  It  is  another  instance  in  which 
the  tax  laws  of  our  country  have  been 
drafted  and  formed  so  that  a  few  may 
not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den while  so  many  others  have  to  pay 
taxes  in  accordance  with  the  goxeral 
laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chah-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Quayle).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  remem- 
ber ttack  in  1977  when  an  identical 
amendment  was  offered  which  was  fili- 
bustered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  his  partner  Jim  Abour- 
ezk.  The  purpose  of  that  amendment  was 
to  stop  the  deregulatimi  of  natural  gas 
in  America  which,  as  we  have  found  out. 
has  given  incentives  to  the  private  sec- 
tor to  find  more  oil  and  gas  and  start  to 
alleviate  the  47-percent  dependency  that 
we  have  aa  foreign  oil  and  gas  supplies. 

Thank    goodness,    that    amendment 


I  might  add  that  since  deregulation 
has  occurred,  drilling  rigs  have  Jumped 
from  around  1,800  a  day  working  to  find 
more  oil  and  gas  in  America  to  3,800, 
and  that  is  going  up  every  day. 

Thank  goodness  that  the  ^>[Mt>ach  of 
\3m  distingui^ed  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  here  m  this 
body,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem,  was  not  a<}cepted.  It  has  been  re- 
jected by  this  country,  and.  I  mifi^t  add. 
by  the  Congress,  for  the  most  part. 

One  proposal  that  he  supported  and 
voted  very  strongly  for  was  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  which  has  added  $20  biUion 
to  the  cost  of  finding  oil  and  gas  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  sold  as  a  tax  against  the  oil 
cmnpanies  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
more  thfm  an  excise  tax  payable  by  the 
consumers  of  America.  All  this  so  we 
could  keep  this  voracious  money  grab- 
bing and  shredding  machine  called  the 
Federal  Government  going  with  pro- 
grams  that  really  are  not  woridng. 

That  is  why  Ronald  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States. 

Anybody  who  knows  the  slightest 
tiling  about  the  oil  business  realizes  that 
the  reason  we  were  energy  self -sufficient, 
the  reason  that  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  In  this  country's  histOTy.  the 
reason  we  have  had  cheaoer  energy  for 
so  long  and  have  built  our  industrial  fa- 
cilit'es  and  plants  to  such  unprecedented 
heights  is  because,  in  many  respects,  the 
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oil  Industry  was  out  there  flndlng  oU 
and  gas  to  be  able  to  alleviate  the  de- 
pendency that  we  now  suffer  as  a  result. 
In  part,  of  too  much  overregulatlon  and 
too  much  of  the  philosophy  articulated 
by  my  good  friend  from  Ohio. 

This  amendment  raises  the  fiscal  year 
1982  revenue  by  $2.9  billion.  This  means 
only  one  thing,  that  It  is  a  tax  on  the 
oil  companies  and  a  tax  on  the  consum- 
ers. They  are  in  the  business  to  make 
money,  to  make  profits.  They  pass  on 
all  of  these  additional  charges  in  the 
form  of  higher  user  costs  and  higher 
energy  costs  to  the  American  people. 

This  would  be  $2.9  billion  more  in 
taxes  than  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

I  might  add  that  cme  of  the  reasons 
we  have  been  able  to  find  oil  and  gas  in 
America  is  because  there  are  basically 
two  types  of  drilling.  One  is  develop- 
mental, where  they  know  that  they  have 
acreage  with  proven  discovery  of  oil  and 
gas.  The  other  is  what  we  call  wildcat- 
ting.  If  this  country  is  going  to  resolve 
its  conflicts  over  energy  and  produce 
more  energy,  we  have  to  increase  our 
wildcat  drilling  and  development  in 
America. 

Wildcat  drilling  may  prove  to  be  the 
salvation  of  America  and  of  our  indus- 
trial complex  which  fuels  and  keeps  this 
country  going  like  nothing  else  can. 

The  reason  oil  companies  are  allowed 
to  expense  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment costs  of  production  is  because 
of  the  high  risk  involved  in  wildcat  drill- 
ing not  only  here  in  America  but  wher- 
ever. Wildcat  drilling  in  this  hemisohere. 
at  least  from  an  American  stand-oint, 
primarily  has  to  occur  offshore,  in  the 
overthrust  belt,  or  in  certain  other  areas 
of  Texas.  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  so 
forth.  The  fact  is  that  the  intangible 
drilling  and  development  cost  deduction 
has  been  a  basic  and  major  reason  why 
the  private  sector  has  been  willing  to 
take  the  risk,  the  hlnh  risk,  of  going  out 
and  finding  more  oil  and  gas. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  be  raising  taxes 
on  energy  production,  especially  on  the 
heels  of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  which  has 
cost  Americans  (-early,  just  so  this  vora- 
cious money- grabbing  and  shredding 
machine  called  the  Federal  Government 
can  ccMitinue  to  fuel  mfiaUon  with  its  big 
spending  practices  to  the  detriment  of 
everybody  in  America  and.  I  might  add 
throughout  the  world. 

Most  wUdcat  drilling  results  in  dry 
holes.  Recently,  i  met  a  wildcat  driller 
down  in  Wichita  Palls.  Tex.,  who  hits 
only  5  out  of  100  wells,  but  those  5  are 
crucial  to  energy  in  this  country. 

So  this  provision  of  the  intangible 
anumg  and  development  cost  deduction 
actuaUv  provides  some  incenUves  to  take 
those  extraordinary  risks  that  have  to  be 
taken  if  we  are  going  to  have  some  decree 
of  energy  independence  in  order  to  keep 
this  country  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
Uon.  We  would  oppose,  and  I  think  the 
administraUon  vociferously  opposes  this 
particular  amendment 

at.  BENTSEN  addressed'  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  whose  time, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  such  time  as  he 
may  desire. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  I  have  fought  this  issue  a  nimiber 
of  times,  Mr.  President.  We  had  the  prob- 
lem during  the  natural  gas  debate.  At 
that  time  we  were  experiencing  brown- 
outs, schools  and  factories  were  closing. 

We  won  the  fight  and  started  the  de- 
regulation of  natural  gas. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  had  an 
actual  net  increase  in  the  natural  gas 
reserves  in  this  country. 

Now  we  must  fight  the  loss  of  IDC's — 
intangible  drilling  costs.  They  constitute 
about  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  well. 
Labor,  materials,  and  fuels  are  a  few 
examples  necessary  for  exploration  and 
development.  They  represent  cash  flow. 
The  cash  flow  that  is  90  percent  of  the 
exploratory  wells  in  this  country  are 
being  drilled  by  independents.  They  are 
flndlnc:  75  percent  of  the  new  reserves. 
They  are  drilling  more  than  they  ever 
have,  and  that  is  great. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  talking 
about  changing  this  by  eliminating  the 
IDC.  That  is  a  strange  approach  when, 
at  the  very  time  he  is  talking  about 
eliminating  IDC's,  we  are  talking  about 
accelerating  depreciation  for  industry — 
every  other  kird  of  industry,  tven  with 
the  various  plans,  10-5-3,  2-4-7-10,  the 
lowest  one  I  know  of  says  it  will  In- 
crease the  depreciation  schedule  by  50 
percent.  Why?  So  they  will  have  more 
cash  flow  to  soend.  to  reinvest,  so  we 
can  start  rebuilding  America. 

What  is  one  of  the  toughest  problems 
we  have  in  this  country?  The  problem 
of  energy.  Where  do  we  have  the  most 
dependence  on  foreign  sources,  unstable 
foreign  sources?  Again,  energy.  So.  what 
we  are  saying  here.  Mr.  President,  with 
this  kind  of  amendment  is  that  we  want 
to  cut  off  the  cash  flow  that  goes  to  that 
independent  who  is  going  out  there  and 
finding  the  new  oil  and  gas.  because  it 
is  working  too  well. 

Let  us  turn  that  around.  Let  us  treat 
them  differently  than  we  treat  all  the 
rest  that  we  are  trying  to  help  by  accel- 
erating depreciation.  Let  us  head  in  the 
other  direction  for  the  oil  Industry. 

It  is  an  Interesting  thing,  the  oU  indus- 
try. My  friend  was  talking  atwut  the 
great  power  of  the  oil  industry.  Yet  I  do 
not  know  of  another  industry  who  has 
more  problems  in  public  relations  than 
the  oil  industry  has.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  his  point  of  view, 
and  his  amendment.  However.  I  say  to 
my  friend  that  IDC's  do  not  mean  as 
much  to  the  major  oil  companies  as  to 
the  independents. 

My  friend  talks  about  the  majors  last 
year  increasing  the*r  profits.  He  is  right. 
The  great  part  of  that  came  from  de- 
control of  the  price  of  oil.  But  then.  Con- 
gress turned  around  and  enacted  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  to  take  $227  billion  over 
the  next  decade  in  additional  taxes,  part 
of  that  from  the  Independent. 

I  opposed  that  act  because,  to  the  ex- 
tent you  tax  Independents,  you  are  pro- 


viding less  money  to  Invest  in  new  drill- 
ing. The  independent  has  a  history  of 
putting  105  percent  of  everything  he 
brings  out  of  the  ground  back  into  the 
ground.  He  is  the  fellow  who  is  always 
going  to  make  the  big  strike,  he  thinks. 
Thank  goodness,  a  few  of  them  do.  That 
keeps  the  incentive  working. 

Another  thing  is  depletimt.  There  are 
over  120  items  that  are  subject  to  de- 
pletion— all  the  way  from  asbestos  to 
marble  to  oil  and  gas.  But  whom  do  they 
decide  to  cut  back?  Oil  and  gas,  because 
it  Is  politically  unpopular. 

So,  Mr.  President,  whether  it  Is  an 
elimination  of  IDC's  or  depletion  or  a 
windfall  proflt  tax,  these  items  hamper 
the  independent  producers,  hamstring 
them  so  they  caimot  solve  the  energy 
problems  of  this  country.  This  will  lead 
to  a  continued  dependence  on  Middle 
East  oil.  a  drain  of  billions  of  dollars 
from  our  economy  and  a  hemorrhaging 
of  funds  that  adds  to  the  inflation  of  our 
country. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
ill-conceived.  It  will  not  accomplish  its 
objective,  for  it  would  cut  back  on  the 
cash  flow  of  the  independent,  and  would 
reduce  the  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in  this 
country.  That  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take, directly  in  the  opposite  direction 
we  are  going  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Trying  to  do  the  things  to 
increase  the  cash  flow  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica, building  its  energy  resources  is  one 
of  our  major  objectives.  One  for  which 
we  ought  to  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  this  body  again 
to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second?  There  appears  to  be 
a  suCQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
argument  has  been  made  against  this 
amendment  that,  somehow,  it  relates 
back  to  the  issue  of  phased  decontrol  of 
natural  gas.  The  argiunent  has  been 
made  that  because  we  did  that,  we  pro- 
vided in  the  Senate  for  the  private  sector 
to  flnd  more.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  that.  If  you  have  good  business  sense. 
of  course  you  should  try  to  find  more. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  the  reason 
this  developed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
phased  decontrol  of  natural  gas  related 
directly  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  gas 
companies — which,  in  the  main,  were  the 
oil  companies  of  this  country — took  the 
caps  off  the  wells.  Fifteen  separate  gov- 
ernmental studies  indicated  that  those 
wells  had  been  capped  and  they  imme- 
diately took  those  caps  off  and  we  had 
a  glut.  They  call  it  a  bubble.  They  were 
embarrassed  about  it  because  there  was 
so  much  gas.  because  it  had  been  there 
all  the  time,  but  they  were  hiding  it  from 
the  American  people. 

The  other  argument  is  made,  do  not 
do  this  to  the  oil  companies.  Do  not  say 
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to  them  that  they  ought  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  because  they  are  doing 
such  a  great  job  producing  oil.  Actually, 
they  are  producing  less  oil  today  than 
they  were  producing  when  it  was  $2  and 
$3  a  barrd.  I  believe  it  Is  down  to  7  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  from  about  9  million, 
and  they  are  getting  18  to  20  times  as 
much. 

However,  even  that  is  not  the  issue. 
I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  In  this  debate 
as  to  what  the  price  is  or  whether  they 
are  making  a  proflt  or  not.  What  I  am 
saying  Is  that  this  is  discriminatory;  this 
is  unfair. 

My  good  friend  fnnn  Texas  pointed 
out: 

Let  us  not  treat  that  differently  than  we 
treat  all  the  rest. 

He  pointed  out  that  we  are  now  moving 
toward  10-5-3  or  2-4-7-10. 1  do  not  have 
any  quarrel  on  that  Issue.  I  will  look  at 
the  speciflcs  of  those  proposals  when  they 
come  before  us. 

All  I  am  saying  In  this  amendment  Is 
this:  Let  us  treat  the  oil  companies  In 
the  same  manner  we  treat  the  rest  of 
American  Industry,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  saying. 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  elim- 
inate the  right  to  write  off  their  Intan- 
gible drilling  costs.  Of  course  not.  I  would 
not  think  of  suggesting  that.  I  am  just 
saying  that  we  should  treat  them  equally 
with  the  rest  of  American  Industry. 

As  for  the  rest  of  American  Industry, 
we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  of  great  things 
for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  prob- 
ably are  going  to  do  so  much  for  them 
that  we  are  going  to  let  them  write  off 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  proflts  they  are  writing  off.  We  are 
going  to  give  them  an  Investment  tax 
credit  of  10  or  20  percent  and  let  them 
revert  to  the  100-percent  flgure  for  the 
purpose  of  depreciation;  and  when  they 
are  done,  tliey  will  have  written  off  some- 
thing in  the  area  of  100  percent  of  their 
actual  cost,  which  Is  exactly  what  the 
law  is  today. 

Even  that  I  am  not  questioning.  But 
why  should  the  oil  companies  have  not 
only  the  Investment  tax  credit  but  also 
have  the  ri«ht  to  write  off  their  intan- 
gible drilling  costs  In  the  first  year?  Who 
made  them  so  much  better  than  the  rest 
of  American  industry?  Let  us  treat  them 
equally.  Let  us  not  discriminate  against 
American  Industry. 

As  I  said  In  ccmnectlon  with  the  capi- 
tal gains  issue  for  farmers,  let  us  not 
discriminate  aeainst  farmers  In  favor  of 
timber  companies. 

As  I  said  with  respect  to  tobacco  sub- 
sidies, let  those  who  get  tobacco  sub- 
sidles  share  In  the  burden  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  rest  of  us  to  share  In 
this  coimtry. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before.  let 
us  just  be  fair.  Let  us  not  treat  western 
water  prolects  better  than  we  treat  east- 
em  prolects.  Let  us  have  some  equity  In 
this  budget. 

This  amendment  is  an  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  discriminatlmi  that  presently 
exLsts  in  our  tax  laws. 

Mr.  President,  my  whole  effm-t  today 
and  yesterday  was  to  convince  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate — ^not  to  prevail  upon 


them,  because  I  never  really  thought  I 
could  prevail  upon  them;  I  can  count 
noses  as  well  as  anycxie  else — btit  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  this  budget  is  very 
unfair  and  unjust  and  Inhumane  and 
discriminates  against  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  poor  pecwle,  the  middle- 
class  Americans,  people  who  live  In  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 

Nobody  argues  with  the  President's 
objective.  Nobody  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  off  base  In  attempting  to  balance 
the  budget.  Nobody  says  that  there  was 
not  a  message  in  the  last  election  that 
the  Government  Is  too  big  and  that  we 
should  do  something  about  it. 

I  honestly  believe  that  if  the  President 
were  made  aware  of  some  of  the  dis- 
crimination that  continues  to  exist  in 
our  tax  laws  and  in  some  of  the  other 
programs,  the  subsidy  programs,  with 
favoritism  to  the  West  and  the  South  as 
against  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest, 
I  do  not  think  he  would  agree  with  it. 

These  amendments  are  not  going  to  be 
adopted,  but  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  issue  be  made  that  this  budget 
is  very  unfair  and  is  a  discriminatory 
budget,  that  it  really  is  going  to  provide 
great  harm  and  great  suffering  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  it  need  not  do 
that. 

AMEKDMKNT   TfO.    50 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(No.  50) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttken- 
BERGER)  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bukpers), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannoit)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
HAGA).  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  32, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

[BoUcaU  Vote  No.  103  Leg.] 
TEAS — 32 


Long 

Stemiis 

Lugar 

Bterens 

Mat  bias 

Qusyle 

Sjmms 

Matfnglr 

Both 

Thurmond 

Mcaura 

Rudmsn 

Tower 

Melcber 

Sasser 

Wal!op 

Murkowakl 

Schmltt 

Waraar 

NlcUes 

Simpson 

Welcker 

Psckwood 

Stafford 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTTNO— 6 

Bumpers 

DurBiilMrBsr 

Uatsunaga 

HawlrtiM 

PeU 

So  Mr.  Metzenbaum's  amendment  (No. 
50)  was  rejected. 

17P  HMXKVUXm   NO.    SS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
now  recurs  on  the  next  pending  Metzen- 
baum  amendment.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  are  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  84,  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  104  Leg.) 
TEAS— 12 


Baucus  E^on 

Bentaen  Ford 

Blden  Olenn 

Bradley  Hart 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Xnouye 

Chiles  Jackson 

Ooben  Kennedy 

Cransron  Leahy 

DeOondnl  Levin 

Dodd  Uetaenbaum 

Bagleton  MltcheU 

NATS— 62 


AbduoT 

Andrews 

Aimstrons 


Boren 
Boachwits 
Burdlck 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cbafee 
CtochKan 
D'iynsto 


Danforth 

Denton 

Dlzon 

Dole 

Domecdcl 


Oam 

OoH  water 

Oortcm 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatlleld 


Uoynltaaa 

Nunn 

Presaler 

Prozmlrs 

Randolph 

Ble^e 

Sarbanea 

Specter 

Tsongas 

WUllams 


Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helns 

He'ms 

HrtI  lings 

Huddlfrston 

Humphrey 

Jep^en 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Lanlt 


Blden 

Jackson 

PeU 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Pro^mlre 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Tsnu;as 

Eagletfln 

Moynihan 
NATS— »4 

Williams 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Hurkowskl 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Ktckles 

Armstrong 

OrasSley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Bentien 

Hatfield 

PKBsder 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Pryor 

BoschwltE 

Heflin 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Baoddph 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Riegle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HoBlnn 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Huddleston 

Rudmsn 

Chafee 

Hi'mphrey 

Sarbaaes 

Chl'es 

Xnouye 

fias«er 

Oochran 

Jepwn 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kaasebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Laralt 

Stennls 

DeCondnl 

Leahy 

Sterens 

Denton 

Levin 

Svmms 

Dl^on 

Long 

Thuimood 

Dole 

Luear 

Tower 

Domenld 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

East 

Mat«inat!a 

Warner 

Eron 

Miatttaigly 

Welcker 

POrd 

MeCure 

ZortndT 

Oam 

Melcber 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTTNO — 4 
Btmipers  Durenbefger      Etowkliw 

Caonon 

So  Mr.  METZENBAtm's  amendment  (DP 
No.  85)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OPFICBR.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


FOB   VOnMO   AT    •    PJC. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  It  has  been 
broucht  to  my  attention  that  there  are 
a  number  of  meetings  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  between  12  and  2  o'clock.  I 
think  it  would  accommodate  the  Senate 
If  we  were  to  continue  the  debate  but 
not  have  rollcall  votes  until  2  o'clock.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  between  12  o'clock  and  2 
o'clock  be  stacked  and  occur  at  2  o'clock 
In  sequence  and  the  first  vote  be  15  min- 
utes and  any  subsequent  votes  will  be 
back  to  back  and  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  object.  I  support  the  majority  leader 
in  the  request  and  I  thank  him  for  mak- 
ing the  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Bradley  amendment. 

UF   AMXIVDMKirT    NO.    ■• 

(Purpoae:  To  restore  funda  for  cerUln 
progr«ma) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  lomiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sen»tor  from  New  Jersey  (llr.  Bkao- 
LXT)  on  behalf  of  himself.  B<r.  KxmnoT,  Mr. 
Bionf ,  and  Mr.  Rixglx,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  86. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
untuiimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

llie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  through  line  15  on  page  23  and  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(a)  The  foUowln/T  bu''«^tary  leyels  are  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1981.  October  1.  1982,  and  October 
1.  1983: 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  •853,400.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  •712,400.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  •774,300.000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  Is 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  SSI  300,000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  •97.100.000.000: 

Flacalyear  1984:  •144,800.000.000: 

(2)  the  apnroprlate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  •778.900,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  •815,000.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  •887,900.000X)00; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  •700.100.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  •732.400.000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984 :  •773300.000.000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  siirplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  la  as  follows : 

Flacalyear  1982:  -•48,700.000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983 :  -«30.000.0a0,000; 
Flacalyear  19M:  +«l,000.000.000: 


(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  pubUo  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  •1.089.100.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  •1,152.900.000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  •1,198,600,000,000; 
and   the  amount  by  which   the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  la  as  foUows : 

Flacal  year  1983:  •89300.000.000; 

FUcal  year  1983:  •61.700.000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  842.300.000,000. 

(b)  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1981,  October  1,  1982,  and  October 
1.  1983,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  re- 
spectively as  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  6226,400,000.000; 

(B)  OutUys,  •188,000.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •254,300.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •221,100,000.000. 
Flacalyear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •289,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •250,300.000.000. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •16.800.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •11,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •16.100.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •11,500.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •17,200.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •13.000.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •7.400.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •7,100,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •8300,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  •7.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  88,000,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •7,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •4.400.000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  •6.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

'A)   New  budget  authority,  •S.SOO.OOO.OOO; 
(B)   Outlays,  •6.500,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •2300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •4.900.000,000. 

(5)  Nat\iral  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Flacal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •8,400,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •12.800.000.0()0. 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  810,700.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •11300,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  Ifew  budget  authority,  •10,800,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •10300.000.000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (380) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  85.400.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •4.600300,000. 
nscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •6.400.000.000; 

(B)  OuUays.  •4.700,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •6,400,000,000; 

(B)  OuUaya.  84300.000300. 

(7)  Oommerce  and  Houalng  Credit  (370) : 
Flacal  year  1MB: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  88300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  84300.000.000. 


Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  Niw  budget  authority,  85300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •4300.000.000. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •S.800.000.000; 

(B)  OuUays.  83300.000.000. 

(8)  TranqMrUUon  (400) : 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  823300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •31,100.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •31.600.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •30.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  831300.000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  •20,600.000.000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •9300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  87,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  87,800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •7,800.000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  •7,600,000.000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •27.800,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  (28,200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •28.100,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •27.700.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •27.600,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •27.500,000.000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •83,600,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •73,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  890,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •80.900.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •99.600.000.000; 

(B)  OuUays,  •88.900,000.000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •263.900.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •237,300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •286,800,000.- 
000: 

(B)  OuUays.  8253.000,000,000. 
Fiscal,  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •307.500,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •270,300.000.000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •24,600,000,000; 

(B)  OxrUays.  •23.900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •26,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •25.100,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •36,500.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •26.000,000.000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  84,300,000.000; 

(B)  OuUays.  •4,500.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  84.600.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •4,500.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  84,700,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •4.700.000.000. 

(18)   General  Government  (800) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  85,000.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  84.800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •5.200,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •5.000.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  88300.000,000; 
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(B)  OuUeya.  88300.000.000. 

(18)  General    Purpoae    Flacal    AMlatanee 

(860): 
Flacal  year  1983:  ^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.400,000300; 

(B)  Outlays,  88.400.000300. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86.600.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  86,500,000300. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  86.000,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  86.800,000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (BOO): 
Flacalyear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  889300.000300; 

(B)  Outlays.  889.600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  ftudget  autbortty.  883.700,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  888.700.000.000. 
Flacal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  884.600,000.000: 

(B)  OuUays,  894.600.000300. 

(18)  AUowancea  (920) : 
Flacalyear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  80; 

(B)  Outlays,  80. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  -820.400.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -820,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$27,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -837,800,000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —833,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -833,600,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -839.400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -839,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —846,900.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -846,000.000.000. 

IXVISIONS  TO  THX  SECOND  CONCUBaEMT  SCSOLU- 
TION  ON  TBE  BinXiET  FOB  VISCAI.  TEAB  ISSI 

See.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  tbe  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  Of  1974: 

(a)  SecUon  1  of  H.  Con.  Res.  448  la  reviaed 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  •600.600,000,000  and  the  amotint 
by  which  tbe  aggregate  level  of  Inderal 
revenues  should  be  decreased  la  88.600,000,- 
000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  •716,600.000.000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  >662,800.000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  is  862.200.000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  •999.200,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is 
•90,500,000.000. 

(b)  Section  3  of  H.  Con.  Res.  448  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  8181,000.000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  8162,900.000.000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  825300,000.000- 

(B)  Outlays.  811.000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tecb- 
noloey  (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  88,600.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  86.200.000.000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  87,000300,000; 
fB)  Outlays,  89.800.000.000. 


(5)  Natural  Beeourcea  and  Environment 
(800): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  813.600.000300. 

(6)  Agrtculture  (350) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Houalng  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  $3,400300,000. 

(8)  Ttanaportatlon  (4(X>) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  $35,000,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $23,900,000,000. 

(0)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  $8,000,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $11,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment, 
and  8wui  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  $31,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $31300,000.000. 

(11)  Health  (660): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71300.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $66,400,000,000. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $250300.000,- 
000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $239,700,000,000. 

(18)  Veterans  Beneflta  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $23300.000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,700,000,000. 

(16)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $5,000,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  879,500.000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (930) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  80; 

(B)  OutUys,  80. 

(IB)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  —828300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -828.800.000.000. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  changes 
in  enacted  laws  In  order  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $14,055,000,000,  and  outlays  by 
83366.000.000,  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  851,050,000.000,  and  out- 
Uys  by  835315,000.000.  In  fiscal  year  1962;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  856373.000.000. 
and  outUys  by  845314.000.000.  in  fiscal  year 
1083:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
•65,139,000,000.  and  ouUays  by  8M372.000.- 
000,  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

(b)  The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
tbe  House  and  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  5,  1981,  legislation  to  reduce  previ- 
ously enacted  appropriations  by  812.688,(K)0.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  81.413.000.000  in 
outUys  for  fiscal  year  1981:  by  83300.000.000 
In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983:  by  •1300.000.- 
000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  by 
81,100.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(c)  Not  later  than  May  31.  1981.  the  com- 
mittees named  In  subsections  (c)  (1)  through 
(c)(29)  of  this  section  shall  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  Committees  on  tbe 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses.  Those  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
pllah  the  reductions  required  by  subsections 
(c)(1)  through  (c)  (29)  of  this  section.  After 
receiving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  tbe 
House  and  Senate  a  reconcllUtlon  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendaUons  without  any  substantive  re- 
vision. 
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(1)  (A)  Tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. NutrtUon,  and  Forestry  shall  rqtort 
changea  in  laws  within  tbe  Jurtadlctlon  of 
that  committee  which  provide  qwndlng  au- 
thority as  defined  In  aectlon  401(c)  (3)  (C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  auffident  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  8163.000.000  In  flacal  year  1961;  to 
reduce  budget  autbortty  by  $474300.000  and 
outUya  by  $938.000300  In  flacal  year  1083;  to 
reduce  budget  autbortty  by  $668300300  and 
outUya  by  $618,000300  In  flacal  year  1963;  and 
to  reduce  budget  autbortty  by  $794300300 
and  outUya  by  $796300.000  In  flacal  yeai 
1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agrtculture, 
NutrtUon,  and  Forestry  shall  also  report 
changes  In  Uws  wltbln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  appropriatlona  for  programa  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings tn  budget  authority  and  outUys  aa  fol- 
lows: $645300300  In  budget  authority  and 
$3300,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1081; 
83343,000300  In  budget  authority  and 
$3300300,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
$4.011300300  In  budget  authority  and 
$3361,000,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  $4313,000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$4317.000300  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(3)  Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  tn  Uws  wltbln  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)  (3)  (C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $233,000300 
and  outUys  by  $233,000300  In  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  8966,- 
000.000  and  outUys  by  8966.000300  In  fiscal 
year  1962;  to  reduce  budget  authMlty  by 
8899,000.000  and  ouUays  by  8899.000300  In 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  8511.000.000  and  outUys  by 
$511.000300  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

(3)  Tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  Uws  within  the  jurisdlcUon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  aa  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  ouUays  as  fol- 
lows: •6.146,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
•133,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
814310.000.000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
•908.000.000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
817313.000.000  In  budget  autbortty  and 
•1384.000300  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $20,703,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,442,000300  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransportaUon  shall  re- 
port changes  In  Uws  within  the  ]urisdlctl<» 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  In  section  401(c)  (3)  (C) 
of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  •150.000.000  and  ouUays 
by  •I'O 000000  m  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  autbortty  by  $900.000300  and  outUys 
by  $300  000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $450,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $450300300  In  fiscal  year  1984: 
and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  *lao  report 
changes  In  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  rafllclent  to  require  leduc- 
tlona  In  approprUtiaaa  for  programs  au- 
tbcHlzed  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  autborlty  and  outUva  aa 
follows:  $1,408,000,000  In  budret  authority 
and  $814,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  $1,173,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
•1.043.000.000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  IB83; 
and  $1,740,000,000  In  budget  authority  ana 
$1,682,000,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  reoort  changes  u 
Uws  wltbln  tbe  Jtiriadlctton  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reducUons  In  appro- 
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prtatknt  for  progmna  authorlsMl  by  tbat 
ooomUtta*  ao  M  to  kIUoto  Mvlngt  in  budget 
autborlty  and  outUja  aa  foUowa:  M.O?!.- 
000,000  la  bttdgat  autborlty  and  lioe.ooo.ouu 
lA  ouUa^  (or  flacat  yaar  l»81:  •3,7I4.000.00U 
In  budgat  authority  and  •3.404.0UO.OOO  in 
OUtlM*  'or  flXi^  y^  ^**3:  •3.680.000.000 
In  budgat  autborlty  and  •3.638.000,000  in 
outlaya  for  flaoal  yaar  1983:  and  •3.604.000.- 
000  In  budgat  authority  and  •3,711.000.000  in 
outlaya  for  naeal  yaar  1964. 

(6)  (A)  Tha  SanaU  CX>mmltt«a  on  En- 
Tlronmant  and  PubUo  Works  sball  report 
changaa  In  lawa  within  the  juriadlction  or 
that  oommlttaa  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority aa  daHnad  in  aaetton  401(c)(3)(C) 
of  Public  Law  93-S44,  aulBclant  to  reduce 
outlaya  by  •188,000,000  in  Dacal  year  1983: 
to  raduoa  outlaya  by  9000,000.000  In  nscal 
year  1963:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by  •1.36S.- 
000.000  In  liacal  yaar  1984:  and 

(B)  tha  Senate  Committee  on  Snviron- 
mant  and  PubUc  Worka  shaU  also  report 
changaa  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  oi 
that  committee  suAclent  to  require  reduc- 
tions In  approprtatlona  for  programs  autbor- 
laed  by  that  committee  so  aa  to  achieve  sav- 
ings In  budget  authority  and  outlaya  aa  fol- 
lows: •a.3«0.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
•68M0.000  in  outlaya  for  fiscal  year  I9«i: 
94,8S0.OOaooo  In  budget  authority  and  9793.- 
000.000  In  outlaya  for  flaeal  year  1983;  gs.- 
036,000.000  In  budget  authority  and  •1.873.- 
000.000  In  outlaya  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
83,500,000.000  In  budget  autborlty  and  aa.- 
836,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(7)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
ahall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
riadlction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  aa  defined  in  section  401 
(c)(3)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  93-^44.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  9313.000.000 
and  outlaya  by  8395.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1961:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  94.364.- 
000.000  and  outlays  by  99.354.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1963:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
84.494.000.000  and  ouUays  by  •10,870.000,0(X> 
In  fiacal  year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  84.618.000.000  and  ouUays  by 
811.761.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1994:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
ahaU  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
JurladlcUon  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  api>roprlatlons  for  pro- 
grama  authorlaed  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
Uya  aa  foUowa:  996.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  8113.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1963:  8114.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  8133.000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1963:  and  9149.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  9177.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

(8)  TlM  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latlaas  ahall  report  changea  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorlasd  by  that  committee  so 
aa  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlaya  aa  foUowa:  81.060.000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  8301.000.000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1963:  9600.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  8367.000.000  In  ouUays  for  fis- 
cal yaar  1963:  and  8436.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  8631.000.000  In  outlaya  for  fiacal 
yaar  1964. 

(9)  (A)  Tha  Senate  Ocmmlttee  on  Oovem- 
mantal  Allaln  ahaU  report  changes  in  laws 
within  tha  jurladlcUon  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  aectlon  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344.  auffldent  to  reduce  outlays  by  9513.000.- 
000  In  flaeal  year  1963:  to  reduce  ouUays  by 
8414A)0,000  In  flaeal  year  1983:  and  to  re- 
duce outlaya  by  8357,000.000  In  fiacal  year 
1964:  and 

(B)  tha  SanAta  Oommlttaa  on  Oovem- 
mantal  Affaire  ahall  alao  report  changea  In 
Uwa  within  the  Juriadlction  of  that  commit- 
tee aumclant  to  require  reducUona  in  appro- 
prUtlooa  for  programa  authorlaed  by  that 


committee  so  aa  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows:  91.776.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  •t.OOO.OOO.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983:  96.360,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  96,388.000.000 
In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  97.463.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  •7.440,000.- 
000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary shall  report  changea  In  laws  within  the 
JudlsdlcUon  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  In  approprlaUons  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  aa  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  •IIS.OOO.OOO  In  budget  au- 
thority and  913.000.000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  aiSS.OOO.OOO  In  budget  authority 
and  981.000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  •144.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
•  134.000,000  In  outays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(11)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  In  section  401(c)(3)(C)  of  Public 
Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  839.000.000  and  outlays  by  •49.- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  8633.000.000  and  outlays  by 
•533.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  91.351,000.000  and  out- 
lays by  31.196.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  •3,103.000.000 
and  outlays  by  •3.051,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  alao  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  In  ap- 
propriaUons  for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  ouUays  as  follows:  •1.776,000.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  •336.000.000  In 
ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1981:  99.763.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  97.478.000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983:  911.793.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  910.773.000.000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  •15,034.000.000 
m  budget  authority  and  •13,365.000.000  In 
ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  which  is  a  net  revenue 
gain.  Let  me  begin  by  saying  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  this 
budget  has  largely  been  framed  in  two 
ways. 

The  first  way  it  has  been  framed  is  in 
the  rhetoric  of  marginal  tax  rates,  the 
theory  being,  so  the  argument  goes,  that 
if  we  reduce  marginal  tax  rates,  we  will 
increase  savings,  increase  work,  increase 
tax  revenues,  increase  growth,  and  in- 
crease investment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  fairly  large 
claims,  but.  nevertheless,  as  I  understand 
the  nature  of  the  argument,  that  is  what 
the  reduction  in  marginal  tax  rates  is 
supposed  to  create. 

The  second  way  that  this  budget  has 
been  viewed,  is  that  it  is  framed  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Qovemment  spending  on  non- 
defense  items.  The  argument  goes  that 
Government  spending  on  nondefense 
items  is  one  of  the  majw  engines  of  in- 
flation. Itierefore.  we  have  to  cut  back 
drastically  in  spending  on  nondefense 
items.  This  is  viewed  as  a  retreat  from 
the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  most 
modem  social  democracies;  that  is,  that 
Government  spending  has  been  used  ef- 
fectively to  stimulate  the  economy.  But 
this  argument  would  say  to  the  contrary 
it  has  created  waste,  created  a  drag  on 
the  economy,  and  stimulated  inflation 
rates. 


Mr.  President,  these  are  the  two  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  other  side  with  re- 
gard to  this  budget.  First,  a  reduction  in 
marginal  tax  rates  will  generate  enor- 
mous growth:  second,  it  will  handle  infla- 
tion by  cutting  the  nondefense  segments 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  the  other  party  over  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  I  have  detected  a  cer- 
tain ambivalence  in  them,  cm  ambiva- 
lence that  I  think  one  saw  in  candidate 
Reagan's  conduct  in  the  previous  cam- 
paign where  early  on  he  seemed  to  have 
endorsed  much  more  of  the  first  argu- 
ment; that  is,  that  a  cut  in  msu'ginal  tax 
rates  will  result  in  enormous  growth  and 
we  will  actually  have  more  tax  revenues. 

As  he  proceeded  through  the  campaign, 
and  now  he  has  come  to  frame  his  first 
budget,  we  now  see  much  more  of  the 
second  argument  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  argument,  the 
marginal  tax  rate  argument,  is  really 
that  of  the  new  Republicans,  and  cutting 
the  Federal  budget  is  really  the  argument 
of  the  old  Republicans. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  engage  in 
this  theological  dispute,  I  would  prefer 
to  try  to  leapfrog  the  issue  of  whether 
nmrginal  tax  rates  are  really  going  to 
increase  revenues  versus  whether  we 
should  cut  the  budget  before  we  reward 
people  with  tax  cuts,  and  move  on  to  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  today. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
is  an  economic  growth  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendent  which  recognizes  that  there 
is  some  Government  spending  that  is  es- 
sential for  economic  growth.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  restores  funding  in 
eight  areas  of  the  Federal  budget  that  the 
administration  cut,  areas  which  I  feel  are 
essential  to  achieving  the  economic 
growth  that  will  give  us  the  revenues  that 
we  need  to  fulfill  commitments  to  the 
elderly,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  disabled, 
and  will  also  give  us  the  optimism  about 
the  future  that  will  assure  rising  living 
standards  for  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  should 
be  viewed  in  that  manner,  as  an  economic 
growth  amendment. 

Before  I  get  into  a  descripticm  of  the 
specific  categories,  I  would  like  to  estab- 
lish the  framework. 

The  framework  of  the  amendment 
is  that  in  order  to  promote  economic 
growth,  you  need  investment.  That  is 
very  clear.  But  investment  Is  more  than 
simply  investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
dispute  in  this  body  that  our  industrial 
plant  has  deteriorated;  that  it  consists 
of  plant  and  equipment  which  was  built 
for  a  world  where  oil  was  $3  a  barrel,  not 
$40  a  barrel;  that  it  does  not  produce  as 
much  output  per  unit  as  it  should ;  and 
that  we  invest  10  percent  of  our  GNP 
versus  15  percent  for  West  Germany  and 
20  percent  for  Japan.  Yes.  we  do  need 
new  plant  and  equipment.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  that  is  not  sufD- 
cient,  and  that  there  are  two  other  kinds 
of  investment. 

The  second  kind  of  investment  ts  in- 
vestment in  economic  infrastructure. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
does  In  the  out  years  of  1983  and  1984  is 
to  restore  funds  for  Conrail.  It  would 
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continue,  at  a  declining  rate,  the  operat- 
ing funds  for  the  system.  The  adminis- 
tration has  provided  $100  million  for 
operating  expenses  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  we  proposed  to  continue  support 
until  Conrail  becomes  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  restoring 
funds  for  Conrail  and,  second,  restoring 
funds  for  mass  transit,  $50  million  in 
1982,  is  to  frame  the  issue  of  investment 
very  clearly.  Investment  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  private  sector  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  also 
public  investment  in  the  economic  infra- 
structure, in  the  railroads  and  mass 
transit  systems  of  our  country. 

Look  at  the  next  decade,  project  where 
we  are  going  to  get  our  economic  growth. 
You  hypothesize  a  growing  world  econ- 
omy. You  would  have  to  argue  that  we 
must  increase  our  exports,  moving  away 
from  an  investment-led  economy  to  an 
export-led  economy.  If  you  look  at  those 
areas  where  we  have  an  advantage,  Mr. 
President,  clearly  one  of  those  is  coal. 
The  problem  is  that  you  cannot  get  the 
coal  from  the  mines  to  the  ports  because 
the  railroads  are  not  good  enough. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
recognizes  that  investment  means  re- 
building railroads,  ports,  and  mass  tran- 
sit systems.  If  we  are  looking  at  a  decade 
where  we  continue  to  be  dependent  on 
foreign  oil,  we  clearly  see  the  need  to 
keep  mass  transit  systems  functioning. 
Otherwise,  we  will  push  people  into  auto- 
mobiles, consuming  more  foreign  oil  and 
making  us  more  vulnerable  to  oil  supply 
disruption. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  ConraU  and  for  mass  transit 
is  directly  related  to  getting  the  economy 
back  on  the  path  of  sustained  growth. 

In  addition  to  investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  and  investment  in  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  there  is  another 
kind  of  investment  that  is  equally  un- 
portant.  That  is  investment  in  people, 
primarily  in  education  and  retraining. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would  re- 
store $350  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  title  I  programs,  $100  million  for 
the  Pell  grants,  and  $100  million  for 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  would 
provide  $300  million  for  an  experienced 
worker  retraining  program. 

Why  these  amendments,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Why  these  programs  funded  at 
these  levels?  Mr.  President,  if  you  have 
new  plant  and  equipment  and  you  have  a 
rail  system  that  is  modernized  and  a 
mass  transit  system  that  works,  all  of 
those  things  promote  economic  growth. 
What  you  need  in  addition  is  a  work  force 
that  is  trained,  a  work  force  that  is 
skilled,  a  work  force  that  has  a  view  of 
the  future  that  will  assure  maximum 
work  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Elementarv  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  title  I,  is  basic- 
ally a  program  that  goes  to  those  school 
districts  in  the  countrv  that  are  most 
disadvantaged.  Mr.  President,  school 
districts  that  are  the  most  depressed 
in  the  country  get  assistance  under  t't'e 
I.  which  means  that  the  students  of  th^se 
schoo's  have  the  lab  eoulpment  and  the 
school  books  with  which  they  can  ac- 


tually learn.  If  you  locdc  at  our  country 
over  the  next  decade  or  so,  you  see  a 
very  real  danger  that  those  citizens, 
those  young  people  who  are  now  in  our 
cities  and  have  no  stake  in  our  society. 
win  continue  to  have  no  stake  in  our  so- 
ciety. By  the  time  we  get  to  the  1990's. 
they  will  not  be  20  or  25  but  35  and  40, 
still  with  no  stake  in  our  society.  That 
will  be  precisely  at  the  time,  in  the  mid- 
1990's,  when  we  will  have  a  labor  short- 
age, precisely  at  ^he  time  that  we  will 
need  all  the  available  manpower  we  can 
mari^hfti 

Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment 
says  is  let  us  mJake  sure  that  those  in- 
dividuals have  an  adequate  education. 
Let  us  make  sure  that  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  to  coUege;  let  us  make 
sure  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
maximize  their  skills — not  for  paternalis- 
tic reasons  or  for  fear  reasons,  but  pre- 
cisely because  the  economic  growth  po- 
tential of  this  country  depends  upon  the 
maximum  efficient  utilisation  of  our 
manpower,  which  includes  young  people 
in  our  cities.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Pell  grants,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loans,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  program 
expenditures. 

As  to  the  expsrienced  worker  retrain- 
ing, if  we  look  at  our  manpower,  we  see 
many  citizens  who  are  out  of  work,  work- 
ers who  no  longer  have  jotis  because  of 
competition  from  abroad.  Competition 
from  abroad  did  not  spring  up  overnight. 
People  are  not  buying  foreign  automo- 
biles because  they  are  brightly  colored 
or  have  softer  seats;  they  are  buying 
them  because  they  get  40  miles  a  gallon 
and  they  are  quality  products.  It  is 
clear — and  I  do  not  mean  this  to  apply 
to  the  automobile  industry — that  some 
industries  in  this  country  will  lose  their 
competitive  advantage  in  the  near  term. 
What  we  in  Government  must  be  con- 
cerned about  are  the  people  working  in 
those  industries.  To  be  consistent  with 
maximizing  our  economic  growth,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  those  individuals 
are  retrained  from  the  less  competitive 
sectors  of  our  society  to  the  more  com- 
petitive sectors  of  our  society. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  says,  let  us  take  those  people 
who  are  working  in  industries  that  can 
no  longer  make  it;  let  us  give  them  train- 
ing, make  sure  they  are  trained — not 
subsidization,  but  make  sure  they  are 
trained  so  they  can  move  into  the  more 
vibrant  parts  of  the  private  sector  that 
are  going  to  contribute  the  most  to  the 
growth  potential  of  this  country  in  the 
next  decade.  Mr.  President,  those  are  the 
three  kinds  of  investment  that  this 
amendment  attempts  to  address:  new 
plant  and  equipment,  sure,  that  is  nec- 
essarv;  investment  in  economic  infra- 
structure, equa'.ly  necessary;  investment 
in  people,  equally  necessary. 

If  we  continue  down  this  path,  think- 
ing that  simply  by  reducing  the  tax  rates 
and  simply  by  reducing  nondefense 
spending  in  th's  budget,  we  are  going  to 
hit  on  a  consistent  living  pattern  for 
Americans  that  is  go'ng  to  last  the  next 
20  or  30  years.  I  th'nk  we  are  kidding 
ourselves.  What  we  have  to  recognize  is 


that  investment  is  necessary  in  three 
areas,  not  one  area.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do. 

In  underlining  those  three  kinds  of  in- 
vestment, this  amendment  addresses  the 
central  issue  to  our  competitive  advan- 
tage. We  must  make  a  commitment  to 
research  and  development,  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  remain  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technological  change.  This  amend- 
ment restores  $70  miUion  for  NASA  and 
$60  million  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Take  NASA  as  an  example.  This  budg- 
et funds  almost  all  of  the  defense  ap- 
plications for  NASA.  What  it  does  not 
do  is  fund  the  solar  electric  propulsion 
system  or  the  international  solar  polar 
mission  or  other  space  science,  space  ap- 
plications, aeronautics  and  space  tech- 
nology— precisely  those  areas  which,  in 
the  next  decade  or  longer,  are  going  to 
give  this  country  the  kind  of  competitive 
advantage  that  it  can  attain  only  if 
the  Government  makes  these  expendi- 
tures on  this  kind  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. By  cutting  this  spending  out  of 
the  budget,  Mr.  President,  we  are  really 
short  circuiting  the  jump  on  Japan  and 
West  Germany  that  we  already  have  and 
we  are  creating  a  situation  where  they 
might  catch  up — not  in  the  defense  area, 
that  is  clear,  but  in  the  competitive 
areas,  in  ways  that  are  going  to  hamper 
our  economic  growth  in  the  next  decade 
and  beyond. 

To  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
as  I  said,  we  would  restore  $60  million 
here.  What  does  this  do?  TTiis  restores 
full  funding  for  instrumentation  grants 
and  provide  partial  restoraticm  of 
money  for  science  education  and  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  sense,  if  you 
look  at  the  long  run.  to  say  that  we  must 
cut  out  funds  for  our  scientists,  our 
brlghtest  scientists.  Oh,  they  will  say,  we 
are  not  cutting  out  funds  for  science. 
That  is  right;  we  are  only  cutting  out 
funds  for  the  instruments  to  put  in  the 
laboratories  which  the  scientists  could 
use  to  learn  their  craft  and  develop  the 
skills  that  are  essential  to  putting  us  back 
on  the  path  of  vibrant  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  doe<;.  It  restores  funds  for  re- 
search and  development,  for  Investment 
in  economic  infrastructure,  and  invest- 
ment in  education  and  retraining — pre- 
cisely for  th°  reason.  Mr.  President,  of 
getting  this  coimtry  back  on  the  path  of 
economic  growth. 

It  is  an  illusion.  Mr.  President,  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  simple  answer  to 
our  economic  pro'^lem — rutt'n"  mar«rinal 
tax  rates  or  eliminating  nondefense 
soending.  It  is  much  more  complicated 
than  that.  This  amendm^'nt  tries  to  ad- 
dress those  complexities  in  a  rational 
maimer. 

Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  presentation  ttiat  th's  is  a  net 
revenue  gainer.  It  is.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  restoring  these 
funds,  we  eliminnte  two  tax  exnendi- 
tures:  One  that  the  Senate  has  already 
d'scuss«»d.  commod'tv  stradrtles  and  the 
other  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
porations. So.  by  1984.  if  this  amend- 
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m«nt  Is  Mte^ied,  there  will  be  a  ne* 
budget  surplus  of  $1  billion.  So.  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  not  «n  amoidment  that 
preTents  us  from  meeting  the  aims  of  the 
recMicillatlon  package  or  the  alms  of  a 
halancwl  budget  by  1984.  however  much 
any  of  us  think  that  might  be  a  dream, 
given  the  assumptions  of  the  administra- 
tion. What  this  does  is  take  some  of  those 
assumptions  and  say.  fine,  we  shall  have 
a  budget  surplus  under  this  amoadment 
bylM4. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  argue  strongly 
that,  rather  than  engage,  as  I  am  sure 
we  will  in  the  Senate  in  the  coming 
weeks,  in  the  theological  dispute  about 
margjial  tax  rat?.s  or  cutting  the  budget, 
let  us  leapfrog  that  debate  and  address 
the  real  Issues  of  economic  growth  in  this 
country  in  the  next  decade.  ThaX  is  ^lat 
this  amendment  attempts  to  do.  I  think 
it  does  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  coll«ftgue  from  Delaware    (Mr. 

BlDDl). 

Mr.  BIDiaf.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief,  since 
we  are  marking  up  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment bill  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  balanc- 
ing the  changes  made  in  spending  pro- 
grams by  this  amendment  with  reduc- 
tions in  tsuc  expenditures.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  reduce  Federal  activities 
that  strengthen  the  economy — such  as 
transportation  or  education — while  leav- 
ing in  place  tax  expenditures  that  repre- 
sent federal  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy, often  to  the  detriment  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  two  tax  expenditures  that  this 
amendment  cites  as  examples  of  poten- 
tial savings  from  tax  expenditures — 
tax  straddles  and  DISC'S — are  surely  less 
useful  in  building  a  strong;  economv  than 
are  the  programs  which  this  amendment 
seeks  to  restore. 

The  commodity  straddles  are  ma- 
nipulatioDs  of  commodity  transactions 
purely  for  tax  avoidance.  A  straddle  con- 
sists of  taking  both  a  long  and  a  short  po- 
sition in  a  commodity — then  taking  a  loss 
in  one  year  to  offset  other  taxable  gains 
while  creating  a  gain  in  the  other  year — 
where  it  can  be  offset  by  a  loss  from  a  new 
straddle.  There  is  no  gain  to  the  econ- 
omy from  these  transactions.  But  the  tax 
avoidance  they  represent  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  $1.3  billion. 

The  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poratitms  (DISC'S)  can  receive  an  in- 
deflnite  deferral  of  taxes  on  half  of  their 
profits  from  export  sales  above  a  base 
period.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  this 
deferral  really  stimulates  exports  that 
would  not  have  occurred  anyway.  But  it 
costs  $1.8  billion  in  lost  revenue. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  dozens 
and  doaens  of  nonproductive  or  counter- 
productive tax  expenditiu?es  that  would 
be  candidates  for  elimination  to  help 
finance  the  important  economic  health 
builders  restored  by  this  amendment.  The 
fact  is  that  the  ever  Increasing  number  of 
special  provlslans  in  our  tax  code  have 
increased  its  complexity;  added  to  Qov- 
enunent  intervention  in  the  economy: 


and  reduced  our  ability  to  give  general 
tax  reduction. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  filed  a  tax  return 
will  agree  that  our  tax  system  has  grown 
to  be  far  too  complex.  It  is  now  burdened 
with  hundreds  of  special  provisions,  most 
of  them  intended  as  Incentives  to  certain 
Idnds  of  actions.  Most  of  them  were 
added  to  the  tax  code  with  the  best  of 
motives,  as  an  Incentive  to  act  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  reward  was  to  be  a  re- 
duced tax  bill. 

The  use  of  the  tax  system  for  such  pur- 
poses is  often  praised  because  it  is  said 
to  achieve  an  objective  without  creating 
a  large  bureaucracy.  But.  to  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  we  pc^r  a  high  price  for 
it,  t>ecause  no  one  monitors  the  opera- 
tions and  impacts  of  these  tax  expendi- 
tures. IRS,  which  administers  these  pro- 
visions, cannot  be  an  expert  in  the  myr- 
iad tax  code  provisions  wtiich  encom- 
pass such  subjects  as  housing,  energy,  ex- 
port trade,  consumer  loans,  oil  depletion 
allowance  and  a  host  more.  In  Congress, 
the  legislative  committees  that  usually 
work  on  these  subjects  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  tax  code.  So  no  one  meas- 
ures the  effects  of  these  tax  provisions, 
no  one  determines  whether  they  are  eco- 
nomically beneficial,  no  one  looks  at  the 
economic  distortions  they  may  introduce. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  one  cause 
or  our  economic  problems  is  that  the  Tax 
Code  has  artificially  diverted  economic 
resources  into  less  productive  uses.  What 
is  more,  every  one  of  these  tax  provi- 
sions decreases  the  total  pool  of  revenue 
on  which  the  Federal  Govemmait  can 
draw  to  finance  defense  and  other  crit- 
ical Government  programs.  Because  that 
pool  of  revenue  is  decreased,  there  is  also 
less  opportunity  for  general  tax  relief.  In 
an  article,  "Ax  May  Hit  Tax  Credits, 
Deductions,"  by  Caroline  Atldnson  which 
appeared  in  the  Post  on  April  26.  1981, 
the  writer  said: 

And  It  does  entail  government  Interven- 
tion In  the  economy.  People  &re  encouraged 
to  Invest,  spend  or  save  in  one  particular 
way  rather  than  another  by  a  federal  sub- 
sidy, albeit  one  operated  through  the  tax 
system  rather  than  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  those  may  be  economi- 
cally beneficial  ways  or  they  may  not. 
Might  we  not  be  better  off  to  eliminate 
these  special  Incentives  to  economic  ac- 
tion and  just  allow  the  free  market  to 
operate?  Why  shoud  Government  write 
tax  laws  to  manipulate  economic  activ- 
ity? Might  we  not  be  fcietter  off  to  give 
back  to  each  person  a  greater  share  of 
their  income  and  then  let  them  decide 
how  to  invest  it? 

An  economist.  Robert  J.  Samudson. 
said  in  an  article  entitled  "Top-Heavy 
Tax  System  Its  Own  WcM^t  Enemy"  in 
the  Post  oa  April  28.  1981 : 

Instead,  It  has  become  a  vehicle  for  social 
engineering  and  political  favoritism.  It's 
tlnlcered  with  and  twisted  to  satisfy  the 
gr^>ea  and  self-pleading  of  any  group  that 
can  hire  a  clever  tax  attorney  and  publicist 
to  make  Its  case.  Responding  to  some  bad 
causes  and  a  lot  of  good  ones — Individually 
worthy — baa  produced  a  top-heavy  system 
tlukt  la  becoming  Its  own  worst  enemy. 

On  the  issue  of  complexity,  no  more 
needs  to  l>e  said.  Everyone  knows  about 
it.  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it. 
As  Robert  Samuelson  says: 


Talk  alwut  paperwork.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  estimates  that  about 
half  of  all  government  created  paperwork 
sterna  from  tax  forms,  to  the  tune  of  about 
eoO  million  hours  annually. 

llj.  President,  if  we  really  want  to  cut 
Government  paperwork,  we  had  ttetter 
take  a  cioser  look  at  the  Tax  Code  that 
we  in  Congress  have  written. 

Both  of  these  articles  point  up  the 
need  for  greater  review  and  control  over 
tax  expenditures  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^See  Exhibit 
1.) 

Mr.  BIDEaf .  Until  we  can  achieve  bet- 
ter contrcd  over  tax  expenditures,  Mr. 
President,  it  makes  sense  to  prune  them 
bstck  some  to  make  it  possible  to  continue 
vital  economic  activities,  activities  de- 
signed to  increase  productivity,  such  as 
education,  scientific  research,  transpor- 
tation, and  worker  training.  That  Is  what 
is  proposed  in  tills  amendment. 

Tax  expenditures  now  total  some  $250 
billion  each  year.  Yet  the  President's 
economic  renewal  program — which  deals 
with  taxes  and  spending — does  not  even 
touch  them.  Just  as  surely  as  there  is 
waste  in  our  expenditure  budget,  some 
existing  tax  expenditures  are  not  achiev- 
ing a  useful  economic  purpose.  It  makes 
sense  to  weed  out  a  few  of  the  least  pro- 
ductive ones  to  finance  some  highly  pro- 
ductive expenditures. 

ExHEsrr  1 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  36.  19811 

Ax  Mat  Hit  Tax  Caxoirs,  Deductions 

BDDGKTKnU  rACX   UNPOPULAX   CMOICC 

(By  Caroline  Atkinson) 

President  Reagan  has  set  about  cutting 
the  budget  with  a  vengeance.  But  so  far  be 
has  left  untouched  about  $260  billion  of 
revenue  lost  by  the  federal  government  each 
year  through  special  deductions,  exemptions 
and  credits  against  tax,  sometimes  labeled 
"tax  expenditures." 

This  was  not  an  oversight.  Many  Reagan 
offlclaJs  reject  the  notion  of  tax  expenditures 
on  Ideological  grounds.  In  a  typical  defense 
of  the  decision  to  spare  expensive  tax  loop- 
boles  and  special  subsidies  from  the  budget 
ax.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Direc- 
tor David  Stocknian  said  recently,  "Our  man- 
date was  to  cut  spending,  not  raise  taxes." 

But  budget  experts  accuse  Stockman  of 
being  disingenuous.  They  say  that  many  so- 
caUed  tax  expenditures  are  equivalent  to  di- 
rect spending  programs  in  their  effect  on  the 
economy.  Others,  such  as  the  deduction 
against  tax  allowed  for  Interest  payments  on 
mortgages  and  consumer  installment  loans, 
work  directly  against  the  administrations 
declared  oblective  of  Increasing  savings  In 
the  economy,  they  say. 

In  close  cross-questioning  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  earlier  this  year. 
the  OMB  director  had  to  agree  that  some  tax 
expenditures  are  analogous  to  direct  spend- 
ing and  should  be  analyzed  In  the  same  way. 

A  homeowner  who  deducts  mortgage  Inter- 
est payments  before  calculating  tax  liability, 
an  employee  with  free  medical  Insurance 
that  Is  not  counted  as  part  of  income  or  a 
private  firm  that  can  Invest  cheap  money 
raised  by  the  sale  of  tax-exempt  state  or 
municipal  bonds,  are  all  beneficiaries  of  tax 
exoendltures.  So.  too,  are  the  rich  Investors 
who  escape  taxes  through  commodity  strad- 
dles or  the  Independent  oil  com-^anles  that 
can  write  off  as  depreciation  costs  more  than 
thev  ever  spent  on  a  well. 

The  federal  government  loses  tax  reventw 
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through  the  special  deductions  and  tax 
crediu  for  these  and  other  group*,  in  many 
ways  such  tax  measures  work  like  spending 
programs  to  subsidise  certain  people  or  ac- 
tivities. And  often  members  of  Congress 
argue  that  they  do  the  Job  of  a  spending 
program  without  adding  new  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy to  the  federal  government  and 
without.  In  theory.  Increasing  federal  spend- 
ing. 

For  example,  in  1978,  when  Congress  de- 
cided to  encourage  people  to  Insulate  their 
homes.  It  enacted  a  tax  credit  for  those  who 
did  so,  rather  than  setting  up  a  grant  pro- 
gram. But,  of  course,  such  a  tax  credit  boosts 
the  budget  deficit  Just  as  a  spending  pro- 
gram would. 

But  Congress  Is  likely  to  mount  some  sort 
of  attack  on  tax  expenditures  this  year,  even 
If  the  administration  does  not  go  along  with 
It.  House  Budget  Committee  Chairman  James 
Jones  (D-Okla.)  has  suggested  sliavlng  $3.3 
billion  from  next  year's  deficit  through  dos- 
ing "loopholes."  House  Ways  and  Means 
Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-IU.)  Is 
likely  to  urgge  elimination  of  some  tax  ex- 
penditures in  the  tax  blU  his  committee 
writes. 

And  even  the  administration  may  be  soft- 
ening its  stance  on  tax  expenditures.  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  told  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  this  month  that  the 
Treasury  la  studying  various  tax  expendi- 
tures and  may  recommend  changes  in  some. 

But  despite  the  large  revenue  losses  from 
these  special  credits  and  deductions,  there 
are  few  that  could  be  eliminated  easily.  The 
tax  deduction  for  interest  on  home  loans  Is 
a  prime  example.  However  undesirable  it  Is 
economically,  few  politicians  could  vote  to 
scrap  this  provision — a  vital  element  of 
many  familiaB'  finances. 

There  are  also  considerable  political  con- 
stituencies behind  deductions  for  Interest 
paid  on  consumer  loans,  the  tax  exemption 
for  employe  health  benefits,  deductions  of 
state  and  loeal  taxes,  or  tax-exempt  retire- 
ment saving  schemes:  these  measures  mean 
a  lot  of  money  to  a  lot  of  people. 

But  if  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  In  the  mood  to  push  for  cuts  in  many 
favored  spending  programs,  why  not  stand 
up  to  the  tax  spending  lobbies,  too? 

There  is  both  a  poUtlcal  and  ideological 
answer.  First,  sonu;  uf  the  most  conspicuous 
tax  expenditures  are  tax  shelters  or  loop- 
holes used  by  the  rich  to  shield  part  of  their 
Income  from  the  government's  long  arm, 
while  many  others  help  middle-class  tax- 
pavers  who  are  favorites  for  congressional 
Bid  this  year.  Tax  deductions  help  only  those 
30  percent  of  middle-  and  upper-Income  tax- 
payers who  itemize  their  deductions. 

Second,  many  conservatives  do  not  like 
the  term  "tax  expenditures"  because  of  the 
implication  that  the  federal  government 
somehow  Is  spending  money,  when  It  merely 
chooses  not  to  tax  certain  amounts  of  In- 
come. In  addition,  experts  find  it  difficult  to 
determine  Just  what  constitutes  a  tax 
expenditure. 

But  tax  expenditures  do  unquestionably 
reduce  the  tax  base,  the  pool  of  Income  that 
a  government  can  draw  on  for  taxes.  And 
even  the  staimchest  conservatives  agree  that 
governments  need  to  tax  some  pool  of  In- 
come, to  allow  the  government  to  pay  for 
defense  and  policing,  for  example. 

Then  the  government  has  to  decide  at 
what  rate  to  lew  taxes. 

Special  Ux  deductions  and  credits  restrict 
the  pool  of  taxable  Income  and  the  tax  l>ase. 
but  do  not  out  tax  rates.  Tax  expenditures 
mean  that  some  kinds  of  Income  used  for 
certain  purposes  are  no  longer  subject  to 
tax.  but  taxes  sre  levied  on  the  rest  at  the 
same  rate.  So  thu  wav  of  cutting  taxes,  or 
Increasing  tax  expenditures,  certainly  does 
not  help  everyone,  nor  can  It  encourage  a 
general  Increase  in  work,  savins  or  Invest- 
ment. 


And  It  does  entail  government  Interven- 
tltm  In  the  economy,  reopie  axe  encouioged 
to  mvest,  spend  or  save  in  one  particular  way 
rather  than  another  by  a  federal  subsidy, 
albeit  one  operated  through  the  tax  system 
rather  than  the  budget. 

Conversely  a  cut  in  tax  expenditures,  while 
It  swells  tax  revenues.  Is  thought  by  many 
to  be  more  like  a  cut  in  government  "spend- 
ing" than  a  rise  in  tax  rates.  It  seems 
strange,  say  such  observera,  that  a  cut  In  the 
student  loan  program  can  be  counted  as 
"good"  because  it's  a  spending  cut,  but  that 
the  administration  blesses  tuition  tax  cred- 
its which  give  tax  breaks  to  people  paying 
for  their  children's  college  education. 

Both  Involve  a  government  subsidy  of  col- 
lege education :  one  through  the  budget  and 
one  through  the  tax  system.  Both  will  add  to 
the  budget  deficit.  But  one  shows  up  In  a 
spending  program  and  the  other  does  not. 

Ironically,  tax  credits  and  deductions  have 
Increased  dramatically  in  recent  years  and 
have  been  legitimized,  as  one  economist  says, 
by  the  very  movement  that  sought  to  curb 
their  iise.  Stanley  Surrey,  who  Invented  the 
term  tax  expenditures,  and  othera  who  have 
argued  for  a  more  detailed  and  precise  ac- 
counting of  the  revenues  lost  through  them, 
generally  thought  them  an  inefficient  and 
unfair  way  of  supporting  certain  activities. 
In  particular  it  is  pointed  out  that  tax  deduc- 
tions help  rich  people  more  because  they  are 
In  higher  tax  brackets. 

But  since  the  term  tax  expenditures  made 
clear  how  the  tax  code  may  be  used  like  a 
spending  program,  it  became  the  fashion  in 
Ccmgress  to  include  a  few  special  deductions 
and  credits  in  any  tax  bill.  President  Carter, 
wbUe  officially  against  tax  expenditures  and 
loopholes,  further  popularized  their  use.  Dur- 
ing his  presidency,  he  suggested  20  new  tax 
expenditures,  most  of  them  part  of  bis  energy 
proposals.  While  many  were  not  passed.  Con- 
gress thouf  bt  up  some  more  of  its  own,  and 
20  new  ones  became  law  during  the  four 
yeara  of  the  Carter  administration. 

Even  in  this  year  of  spending  cuts,  and 
when  some  congressmen  are  talking  critically 
of  tax  loopholes,  there  is  a  strong  push  for 
some  new  tax  expenditures.  The  savings  in- 
centives, which  Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Rostenkows'rl  has  promised  to  include  In 
any  tax  bill  that  comes  out  of  his  commit- 
tee, are  tax  expenditures,  for  example. 

They  would  cut  the  tax  paid  on  savings  in- 
come, whether  by  excluding  some  of  it  from 
tax  altof^ther  or  allowing  the  interest  to  be 
deducted  against  tax.  This  would  reduce  the 
tax  base  and  not  the  tax  rate.  The  adminis- 
tration has  arfued  agaln<<t  such  measures  as 
an  alternative  to  marginal  rate  cuts.  They  say 
a  general  cut  in  rates,  and  thus  a  rise  in 
after-tax  yield  on  savlnes,  would  be  a  more 
efficient  way  of  boosting  saving. 

But  the  temptation  to  use  the  tax  code  as 
a  tool  for  intervening  closelv  In  the  economy 
probablv  will  prove  overwhelming  once  again 
this  year,  while  the  attempt  to  curb  the  cost 
of  such  fine  tuning  in  the  past  could  founder. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  ^or.  28.  1981] 

Top-HxAVT  Tax  Ststtii  Its  Owk  WomsT 

EirnfT 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  temotatlon  Is  to  say  that  Jim  Jones 

has  crossed  the  thin  line  between  crusader 

and  crackpot. 

Jones — not  to  be  confused  with  the  chair- 
man of  t)he  House  Bud^t  Committee  or  the 
fanatical  cult  leader — is  an  amiable,  retired. 
Texas  businessman  who  thinks  the  VS.  tax 
system  stlnVs.  He's  been  po^-ing  around 
Washington  for  the  past  few  years,  telling 
ayone  who  will  listen.  Too  much  paoerwork. 
too  many  contradictions.  Junk  it,  he  says. 
Replace  it  with  a  fiat  tax. 

Any  practical  nolltlcian  will  tell  you  that 
Jones  Is  a  fool.  You  can't  simply  scrap  the 
whole  system  and   replace   it  wltti   a  nice 


simple  tax.  That  would  cause  rebellion.  We 
live  In  a  complex  society.  The  tax  system 
reflects  the  complexity.  Its  provisions — com- 
plicated though  tbey  may  be — respond  to 
the  peculiar  needs  of  aU  the  diverse  groups 
that  ccmiprlse  Am«lca. 

Which  Is  precisely  ^ones's  Insight.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  essential  purpose  of  any 
tax  system:  to  raise  money  for  legitimate 
public  purposes. 

Instead,  it  has  become  a  vehicle  for  social 
engineering  and  p<riltical  favoritism.  It's 
tinkered  with  and  twisted  to  aatlsCy  the 
gripes  and  self-pleading  of  any  group  that 
can  hire  a  clever  tax  attorney  and  pubUdat 
to  make  its  case.  Responding  to  some  bad 
causes  and  a  lot  of  good  ones — IndlvlduaUy 
worthy — has  produced  a  top-heavy  system 
that  Is  becoming  its  own  worst  enemy. 

All  this  Is  worth  pondering  as  Congress 
prepares  to  write  another  tax  bill.  For  no 
public  program  is  bigger  and  affects  more 
people  than  the  tax  system.  Whether  people 
respect  the  system — no  one  expects  them  to 
like  It — determines  to  a  considerable  extent 
whether  they  respect  government.  And  the 
evidence  is  beginning  to  show  that  public 
respect  Is  on  t>he  wane. 

For  yeara,  Americans'  high  rate  of  volun- 
tary tax  compliance  has  been  the  envy  of 
the  world.  But  anecdotal  and  statistical  evi- 
dence is  now  challenging  this  reassurlnf 
cliche.  A  public  opinion  survey  commissioned 
last  year  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
found  that  as  many  as  one-quarter  of  the 
taxpayers  may  have  under-reported  their  In- 
come deliberately  at  one  time  or  another. 
A  more  thorough  IRS  Investigation  a  few 
years  ago  estimated  that  perhaps  9  percent 
to  12  iiercent  of  income  goes  unrei>orted. 

Of  course,  there  always  has  been  unreport- 
ed Income — from  crime,  for  Instance.  But 
the  hunch  of  specialists  is  that  chiseling 
and  cheating  are  on  the  rise  and,  more  im- 
portant, have  gained  Increasing  req>ectabU- 
ity.  The  system's  very  complexity — m airing 
everyone  believe  that  someone  else  Is  bene- 
fiting from  a  special  tax  break,  so  why  not 
me?  encourages  it. 

Jones'  description  of  the  tax  system  as  gro- 
tesque Is  hardly  unique.  Here  la  Aaron  WU- 
davsky,  a  well-known  political  sclentlct  at 
the  University  of'  California  (Berkeley), 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Waablngton 
newsletter  Tax  Notes: 

"Practically  everyone  I  know  believes  that 
other  people  take  unfair  advantage  of  the 
tax  code.  .  .  .  Those  who  benefit  sneer  at 
how  easy  it  is  or  feel  guilty  at  taking  ad- 
vantage of  provisions  presumably  designed  to 
do  good.  There  is  a  pervasive  sense  that 
moral  values  are  being  subordinated  to  strat- 
egies for  minimizing  taxes,  so  that  financial 
gain  is  suspect — because  it  appean  to  be  de- 
rived more  from  special  privilege  than  from 
unusual  talent.  Consequently,  the  legitimacy 
afforded  to  government  by  the  people,  the 
respect  that  supports  the  authority  to  gov- 
ern, is  being  undermined." 

And  here  is  the  conclxislon  of  a  qMdal 
study  commission  established  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

"The  primary  conclusion  of  tbe  commis- 
sion Is  that  massive  tax  simplification  la 
urgently  required.  .  .  .  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  generally  an  efficient  and 
well-run  agency,  but  no  organization  can 
administer  so  grossly  complicated  a  tax  sys- 
tem without  gradually  assimilating  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  S3rstem  it  represents.  Tbe 
myriad  social  poUcy  declsiona  currently  be- 
In?  enforced  through  the  tax  system  also 
turns  the  IRS  in'o  a  'll<r>i«-n<ng  rod'  for  all 
maimer  of  cltlaen  complaints  about  their 
government  whether  or  not  connected  with 
revenue  matten." 

We  have  come  to  this  in  barely  a  genera- 
tion's time.  Thomas  F.  Fields,  a  lawyer  with 
Tax  Notes,  recalls  that,  before  tbe  early 
1940b.  a  lot  of  people  "were  proud  to  pay  in- 
come tax."  Rates  were  low,  and  a  ralatlvely 
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•nuOl  part  of  the  popuUUon  p«ld  Uxet:  it 
w«B  »  sign  of  distinction,  of  "having  made 
It."  But  during  the  war  the  government 
adopted  wlthlMldlng.  and  then  the  bite  of 
goTammant  spending  and  taxes  increased 
sharply. 

The  result  la  a  system  so  riddled  with 
deductions,  credits  and  income  exclusions 
that  tax  rates  (what's  on  the  forms)  and 
the  tax  burden  (what  government  actually 
takes  out  of  the  economy)  diverge  substan- 
tially. How  much? 

Look  at  It  this  way.  Gtovemment  spending 
constitutes  about  22  percent  to  23  percent 
of  the  nation's  gross  national  product. 
Roughly,  a  tax  of  slightly  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  what  we  produce  will  cover  that.  But 
the  top  corporate  tax  rate  Is  46  percent.  And 
the  Individual  rates  run  from  14  percent  to 
60  percent  (for  earned  Income,  such  as 
wages)  and  to  70  percent  for  so-called  un- 
earned liicome  (such  as  dividends  and  In- 
terest). 

All  this  produces  collective  gamesman- 
ship on  two  levels. 

First,  there's  the  Individual  and  the  firm. 
Breryone  strives  to  Qnd  the  maximum  com- 
bination of  credits,  deductions  and  exclu- 
sions to  reduce  taxes.  For  this  reason — or 
simply  because  the  system  Is  so  compli- 
cated— two  fifths  of  all  individual  returns 
are  prepared  by  professional  accountants 
or  tax  services,  according  to  the  IRS. 

Second,  there  Is  the  political  gamesman- 
ship. At  the  moment,  groups  are  exhorting 
Congreas  to  enact,  among  other  things,  the 
following:  tax  credits  for  college  and  pri- 
vate school  tuition,  tax  credits  for  firms  en- 
gaging In  research  and  development,  liber- 
alized deductions  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions, and  refundable  investment  tax  credits 
for  firms  that  have  large  losses.  The  list 
goes  on. 

The  upshot  Is  a  remarkable  centraliza- 
tion of  political  and  economic  power.  The 
tax  system  tells  people  and  firms  to  do  some 
things,  not  to  do  others — and  many  of  the 
commands  represent  inefflciencles.  At  the 
same  time,  an  Increaslnftly  large  army  of 
lawyers,  accountants,  lobbyists  and  econo- 
mists now  dedicates  Itself  to  manipulating 
the  system  or  (as  with  economists)  simply 
trying  to  understand  Its  effects. 

Talk  about  paperwork.  The  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  estimates  that  about 
half  of  all  government-created  paperwork 
stems  from  tax  forms,  to  the  tune  of  about 
650  million  hours  annually. 

Undoing  this  mess  won't  be  easy,  precisely 
because  tax  provisions  satisfy  broad  con- 
stituencies and  most  were  enacted  (as  Wll- 
davsky  puts  It)  "to  accomplish  a  good  pur- 
pose." But  we  need  to  acknowledge  the 
destructive  logic  of  the  process:  that  every 
special  provision  means  that  general  tax 
rates  go  higher  and  that  more  groupa,  see- 
ing others  with  tax  breaks,  are  encouraged 
to  seek  similar  treatment. 

What  this  requires  is  a  change  In  mood. 

More  than  ever,  every  part  of  the  political 
spectrum  believes  that  the  tax  system  is  to 
be  used  for  special  purposes.  Liberals,  con- 
servatives, unions,  corporations,  charitable 
organizations  all  are  chanting  for  their  own 
pet  proposals.  The  paradox  Is  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  encourage  and  respond  to  these 
pressures  think  they're  upholding  the  worth 
of  the  political  system  and  the  public's 
cosfldence  in  government.  In  fact,  they 
may  be  slowly  destroying  both. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  take 
about  5  minutes  to  try  to  htghlight  my 
ratioiuUe  for  oospons(M-ing  this  amend- 
ment of  Senator  Bradley's,  which  is. 
essentially,  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  attempted  to  do  on  the  rec- 
onciliation instruction. 


We  have — as  the  Senator  puts  it  so 
succinctly — attempted  to  leapfrog  the 
debate.  We  are  not  talking  about  argu- 
ing on  the  margins  here. 

One  of  the  problems  with  this  insti- 
tution— and  both  our  political  parties  are 
instltuticHis — is  that  we  are  continuing, 
notwithstanding  all  the  rhetoric  about 
how  we  are  going  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  terms  of  how  we  view  the 
Government's  role  with  regard  to  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  tax  expenditures, 
to  argue  on  the  margins. 

On  the  one  side,  we  argue  whether  or 
not  the  tax  rates  should  be  increased  or 
decreased,  or  decreased  at  what  rate; 
and  the  other  side  of  that  equation  is 
how  much  we  are  going  to  trim  expen- 
ditures in  the  nondefense  area,  or  how 
to  cut  down  on  the  rate  of  growth  of  de- 
fense spending. 

As  the  Irish  poet  William  Butler  Yeats 
said  about  80  years  ago  in  commenting 
on  his  times,  "The  world  has  changed; 
it  has  changed  utterly." 

Things  have  changed  utterly  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand how  that  change  has  taken  place, 
if  we  judge  by  the  major  voices  in  both 
our  political  parties. 

We  are  not  on  the  margins.  We  are 
talking  about  the  future  versus  the  past. 

We  are  not  going  to  do  a  great  deal 
about  growth,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
dying and  unyielding  faith  the  Presi- 
dent seems  to  have  in  his  laissez-faire 
economics.  He  thinks  the  free  enter- 
prise engine  is  going  to  create  all  this 
business  and  all  this  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  read  the  budget, 
he  has  essentially  written  off  the  North- 
east and  the  central  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  has 
said  that,  somehow,  we  are  going  to  find 
these  great,  new  breakthroughs  in  re- 
search and  development  and  science  and 
technology  bv  the  Federal  Government 
getting  out  of  that  activity.  We  are  going 
to  see  to  it  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
transport  and  export  our  great  hope  for 
export,  after  agriculture,  and  that  is  coal. 

I  see  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  concur 
with  him  that  agriculture  is  our  single 
most  valuable  asset. 

The  President  says  we  are  going  to 
make  major  new  changes  in  our  energy 
picture,  but  we  are  forgetting  how  we 
are  going  to  get  this  coal  to  the  ports  for 
export. 

The  administration  also  has  indicated 
that  mass  transportation  really  does  not 
matter  a  great  deal,  because  probably 
we  are  just  going  to  be  able  to  go  along 
as  we  usually  have,  and  we  will  continue 
the  use  of  the  automobile. 

Then  the  President  comes  along  and 
says  that  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the 
already  strapped  middle  and  lower  mid- 
dle class  wage  earners,  who  are  supposed- 
ly the  subject  of  his  largesse  in  this 
budget,  and  we  are  go'ng  to  see  to  It  that 
it  is  a  lot  harder  to  send  their  children 
to  college.  He  has  decided  that  the  Pell 
grants  are  going  to  be  cut,  as  well  as  the 
guaranteed  student  loans,  which  affect 
not  (Milv  low-income  folks  but  also 
middle-income  folks,  who  have  trouble 
getting  their  children  to  college. 


He  has  decided  that  the  most  skilled 
work  force  in  America  and  in  the  world, 
which  happens  to  be  in  large  ptut  in  the 
so-called  "Frost  Belt,"  will  have  to  cut 
it  some  other  way.  We  are  not  sure  how. 
We  are  not  sure  where.  We  are  not  sure 
why.  We  are  not  sure  If.  But  they  are 
going  to  cut  it;  and  they  are  not  going 
to  worry  about  that,  because  free  enter- 
prise is  going  to  take  care  of  this. 

I  note  in  today's  New  York  Times  that 
a  number  of  major  corporations  have 
endorsed  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  takeover  of  Con- 
rail.  That  is  good ;  I  am  all  for  it.  If  these 
independent  railroads  are  going  to  come 
in  and  take  over  Conrall  for  us,  a  little 
more  than  a  piece  at  a  time,  and  get  it 
working,  I  am  all  for  it.  I  would  rather 
the  railroad  be  owned  by  profit-making 
enterprises. 

But  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  couple  of  years?  What  happens  if 
they  do  not?  What  happens  if  they  do 
not  move  and  if  they  do  not  move 
quickly? 

I  met  with  a  group  of  Congressmen, 
most  of  whom  happened  to  be  Demo- 
crats, on  alternative  plans  the  Democrats 
should  have.  Essentially,  they  were 
Southern  and  Western  Congressmen. 
They  said,  "We  will  just  have  to  adjust." 

I  said,  "How  are  we  going  to  adjust? 
How  are  we  going  to  do  that?" 

They  said,  "In  2  or  3  years,  maybe  5, 
this  transition  will  have  occurred." 

I  said,  "Good.  I'm  all  for  that.  But 
what  happens  in  the  meantime?  What 
happens  when  my  folks  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  are  trying  to  make  it  to 
Colorado  to  get  in  on  the  boom?  How 
are  they  going  to  get  there?  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  their  families?  What 
happens  in  the  meantime?" 

I  want  my  autoworkers  to  become 
roughnecks  in  Oklahoma.  I  want  them 
to  make  a  big  buck.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  we  figure  they  are  going  to 
get  there  between  now  and  those  5  years. 

What  I  feel  embarrassed  about  is  that 
it  took  me  this  long  to  figure  out  what 
the  administration  really  meant.  It 
really  means  hang  on  any  way  you  can; 
it  will  work  out  in  the  end.  I  am  not  so 
sure  it  will  work  out  in  the  end. 

The  Senator  and  I  are  not  here  talk- 
ing about  whether  or  not  we  should  put 
money  back  into  food  stamps  or  whether 
or  not  we  should  do  something  about 
the  school  lunch  program.  All  those 
things  are  important  debates. 

I  will  leave  it  to  my  more  senior  col- 
leagues to  conduct  that  debate.  They  are 
used  to  that,  and  it  is  something  they 
feel  very  committed  to.  I  will  leave  that 
to  my  more  senior  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  more  con- 
servative colleagues,  who  suggest  that 
it  is  not  the  role  of  the  Government  to 
do  those  things.  I  am  not  talking  about 
that. 

We  are  trying  to  figure  out  if  we  mean 
what  we  say.  We  say  that  the  key  to 
America's  advance  into  the  21st  century 
Is  our  ingenuity,  our  research,  our  tech- 
nology, the  great  minds  we  have,  our 
educational  system,  and  the  skilled  work 
force.  Fine.  I  will  settle  for  that. ' 

I  point  out  that  by  cutting  out  two 
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tax  expenditures,  we  end  up  with  •  ■"'- 
plus.  I  mean  we  «id  up  In  a  tradewr 
where  there  Is  going  to  be  more  money 
In  the  Treasury  than  Is  taken  out  by 
adding  on  these  things.  All  we  are  ask- 
ing for  is  a  shot  at  a  little  growth. 

I  chair  a  nuclear  militaiy  planning 
group  for  NATO,  and  I  happened  to  be 
in  France,  speaking  with  a  group.  We 
were  talking  about  nuclear  weapons  and 
were  about  to  go  on  to  a  dinner,  to  speak 
at  the  dinner.  It  was  delayed  an  hour, 
and  the  debate  between  Glscard  and 
Mitterand  was  delayed  an  hour  on 
French  television.  It  was  going  to  be 
broadcast.  Do  you  know  why  It  was 
delayed?  Because  the  French  people 
wanted  to  watch  the  ColuvMa  land.  The 
Presidential  debate.  In  the  most  heated 
election  In  the  recent  past,  was  delayed 
an  hour  so  that  France  could  watch  the 
Columbia  land. 

The  switchboard  of  the  Fr«ich  na- 
tional television  networks  blew  when 
they  found  out  they  were  going  to  go  on 
with  the  French  Presidential  debate — 
literally.  In  the  uproar,  they  moved  the 
debate  back  an  hour. 

Do  you  know  what  all  those  high- 
ranking  Frenchmen,  including  some  of 
their  theoreticians  who  were  at  that 
meeting,  talked  about  as  they  watched? 
They  said,  "look  at  that.  There  Is  Amer- 
ica. I  guess  you  are  on  your  way  back." 

We  could  have  done  6,000  other  things, 
but  nothing  was  as  important  as  the 
symbol  of  seeing  the  Colutnbia  land  on 
the  dime,  on  the  second.  They  know 
what  we  have. 

Here  we  are  deciding  that  NASA  is 
being  cut.  We  can  talk  about  the  mili- 
tary applications,  but  we  are  stlU  cutting 
NASA.  We  are  cutting  the  National  Sci- 
ence Poimdatlon.  We  are  cutting  Con- 
rail.  We  are  cutting  mass  transporta- 
tion. We  are  deciding  that  poor  Uds, 
lower  income  famlllM,  will  not  get  edu- 
cation programs  under  the  title  I  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  deciding  that  the  Pell  grants 
and  funding  for  grants  for  students  to 
go  to  college  at  SI .800  a  year — ^I  do  not 
know  where  they  are  going  to  find 
that, — are  not  going  to  happen. 

All  those  folks  who  have  a  kM  in  col- 
lege, hang  on.  All  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested vprv  much  in  seeing  to  it  that 
their  kids  get  a  shot  to  go  to  school  and 
are  looking  for  that  low-interest  money, 
hang  on,  because  it  is  not  coming. 

So  what  have  we  done?  We  caoped  It 
all  off  bv  de'tlding  th-'t  we  are  not  going 
to  retrain  the  most  skilled  work  force  In 
the  world  to  give  them  a  shot  at  the  new 
industry. 

The  Senator  and  I,  although  we  are 
from  the  Northeast,  are  not  suggesting 
we  hang  on  to  things  that  should  not  be 
hung  on  to.  We  are  suggesting  that  we 
have  a  shot,  that  our  neoole  have  a  shot, 
and  that  Senators  think  about  doing  for 
the  Northeast  what  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  doing  for  the  South  and  the  West. 

Somehow  we  have  ended  uo  with  four 
economies  in  th*s  country,  at  least.  Some 
would  argue  there  are  only  three,  some 
two.  but  clearly  there  is  more  than  one. 
And  this  budget  does  not  fall  too  well  for 
my  section  of  the  country,  although  I 


should  note  for  the  Rxcord  the  lower  two 
counties  in  my  State  consider  themselves 
part  of  the  tiouth,  and  I  want  that  to  be 
noted,  that  they  believe  that.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  though,  their  economy  is 
tied  in  the  Northeast  as  much  as  they 
hate  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  this,  and  I  probably 
would  have  been  wiser  to  stick  to  my  pre- 
pared text,  but  let  me  sum  it  up. 

The  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  Is  absolutely  correct.  If  we  do  not 
do  it  now  I  guarantee  you  we  will  be  here 
in  2  years  or  4  years  doing  precisely  what 
he  has  bc«n  arguing  for,  and  that  Is 
leapfrogging  this  traditional  debate 
which  is  getting  us  really  nowhere  very 
rapidly.  Without  a  significant  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development,  to 
space,  to  our  rail  system,  to  retraining 
the  most  sophisticated  work  force  in  the 
world  and  educating  our  students  and 
allowing  middle-  and  low-income  people 
a  shot  to  get  their  children  into  colleges 
and  through  colleges,  without  doing 
those  things  we  do  not  stand  much  of  a 
chance. 

I  am  omfident,  although  we  may  not 
win  this  time,  that  within  the  next  year, 
2,  3,  or  4,  we  will  be  back  on  the  floor, 
and  I  will  bet  Senators  that  they  will 
all  come  around  to  this  point  of  view.  I 
will  bet  them  we  are  funding  NASA,  we 
will  be  funding  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  we  will  be  doing  something 
about  the  rail  system  other  than  giving 
it  a  wish  and  a  prayer,  and  the  econom  c 
theologians  of  the  past  will  be  replaced 
by  some  hardheaded  Yankee  pragma- 
tist  of  the  future  who  suggest  that  this 
is  a  whole  country.  The  Northwest  is  not 
part  of  Canada.  We  do  belong.  We  are 
heartblood  and  we  have  been  the  driv- 
ing force  in  this  economy.  We  are 
prepared  and  understand  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place.  All  we  are  saying 
is  let  us  not  write  off  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  let  us  not  write  off  a  genera- 
tion of  students,  a  generation  of  peo- 
ple we  expect  to  do  all  these  grand  things 
that  we  all  acknowledge  must  be  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  but  most  of  all  I  thank  him 
for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 

In  the  time  he  has  come  to  this  body 
as  a  superstar  on  a  basketball  court  he 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  do  a  whole 
lot  more  than  shoot.  He  thinks  awfully 
well  and  he,  at  least  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  has  in  large  part  been  a  driving 
force  to  getting  members  of  my  party  to 
begin  to  rethink  the  parameters  of  this 
debate,  and  I  think  that  we  are  lucky  to 
have  him.  I  do  not  like  him  a  whole  lot. 
[lAughter.l 

But  we  are  lucky  to  have  him.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  and  by  the  way. 
for  the  Record,  I  hope  the  reporter  will 
note  that  they  laughed  when  I  said  I  do 
not  like  him  a  whcde  lot.  I  am  only 
kidding. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  effort. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware  for  his  remarks,  particularly 
those  last  remarks. 


I  am  prepared  to  hear  from  the  other 
side  on  this  amendment  and  go  to  a  vote 
in  the  near  term. 

Mr.  DOMENXCI.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  asK  my  good  iriend  from  New  Jersey, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  intends 
to  take  5  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  Senator  Weickeh  has 
asked  me  to  yield  him  about  8  minutes 
off  my  time  on  this  amendment  for  pur- 
poses of  addressing  the  entire  res<du- 
tion.  So  I  think  we  are  talkjig  about  no 
more  than  15  minutes  between  us. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  on  a  time 
certain  for  the  culmination  of  debate  on 
this.  We  have  not  stacked  the  vote.  But 
could  we  agree  on  12:30? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  we  could  agree 
on  12:20pjn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  12:20  pjn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  this  amendment 
expire  at  12:20  pjn.  and  that  our  side 
use  no  more  than  15  minutes  of  the  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  time.  I  will  not  use 
the  entire  amount. 

Why  does  the  Senator  not  frame  it 
that  at  12:20  pjn.  or  any  time  that  we 
yield  back  our  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No  later  than  12:20 
p.m.  is  what  our  agreement  is,  and  we 
will  not  use  more  than  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  restate  the 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo'os  conc^ait  that  the  time  on 
this  amendment  be  shortened  such  that 
we  have  15  minutes  in  (^position  and 
that  the  time  expire  no  later  than  12 :20 
pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  caimot  agree  at  all  with  this  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  share  in  the  accolades 
that  the  good  Senator  from  Delaware 
sent  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  He  is  indeed  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  a  contributor  to  this  body's 
deliberation  and  for  that  I  thank  him. 

Let  me  just  say  with  reference  to  spe- 
cifics. I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  arguing  the  specifics  of  this 
amendment  because  they  have  basically 
iseen  made  at  one  time  or  another  in  the 
reconciliation  process  or  during  the  last 
couple  of  days  on  various  functional  add- 
ons. 

But  I  suggest  just  a  couple  of  things 
that  Senator  Btdeh  said  that  we  should 
understand  if  not  a  little  better,  a  little 
differently. 

From  the  NASA  standpctot  this  budget 
resolution  contains  all  of  the  requests  of 
the  Pres'dent  and  this  will  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  successful  Space 
Shuttle  program  in  Its  mtirety.  It  allows 
for  continuation  of  the  Galileo  mission 
and  the  space  telescopes  and  continued 
support  for  the  Landsat  satellite  series. 

So  while  we  all  share  in  the  great  pride 
of  the  accomplishments  of  NASA,  and  in 
particular  of  its  last  mission.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  who  has  heard  Senator 
Biden's  debate  to  assume  that  either  the 
President  in  his  recommendations  or  the 
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Bndcet  Committee  in  Ito  rather  com- 
Pining  ouUority  support  for  the  NASA 
function  is  doMg  what  U  suggested.  That 
profnm  win  be  Intact.  It  will  have  many 
more  racceaaes  and  we  are  doing  no  vio- 
lence to  It  here. 

I  wish  to  summarize  what  I  see  for 
Um  Senate  In  this  amendment.  We  can 
talk  about  that.  This  Is  not  a  budget- 
buatlng  amendment.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  la  plain  and  simple;  that  la  an 
erroneous  statement. 

When  we  add  up  the  budget  authority 
add-aa>  and  the  outlay  authority  add- 
ons for  IMl.  1982. 1983,  and  1984.  the  es- 
sence of  this  amendment  is  to  add  for 
those  years  $7.8  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity imd  $5.6  billion  in  outlays. 

I  am  not  trying  to  deceive  anyone.  I 
can  break  it  down  for  the  Senators  by 
year,  but  If  they  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  the  two  proponents,  they  are  obviously 
serious.  They  are  not  talking  about  1982. 
They  are  saying  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  these  things  that  thev  have  prooosed 
here.  So  I  thought  it  only  fair  that  we 
teU  the  Senate  what  their  amendment 
does. 

New  outlays  for  the  years  1981.  1982. 
1983.  and  1984  are  $5.6  billion,  and  there 
are  $7.8  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  same  time  frame. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  part  of  what 
we  have  been  trying  to  solve,  cut  ex- 
penditures. This  one  adds  what  I  Just 
said. 

Those  who  propose  that  we  balance  ofT 
that  kind  of  new  expenditure  with  tax 
increases  can  come  down  here  and  use 
any  kind  of  tax  increase  thev  want,  and 
the  good  Senator  serves  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  is  that  it  adds  the  expenditures  I 
have  discussed,  and  then  it  increases 
taxes  $10,780  billion  over  the  same  period 
of  time. 

I  will  break  that  down  for  you.  too. 
$700  million  in  1981;  $3.1  billion  In  1982: 
$3.3  bllli(Hi  in  1983;  and  $3.6  billion  in 
1984. 

The  sum  and  substance  is  that  this 
amendment  runs  exactly  contra  to  what 
we  have  been  spending  all  our  time  on 
here,  what  the  President  has  been  pro- 
posing, and  what  I  think  the  American 
people  have  been  begging  us  to  do. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  raises  taxes  signifi- 
cantly— $10.7  billion  worth  of  new  tax 
Increases.  The  Senator  would  say  it  gets 
rid  of  some  tax  expenditures  we  do  not 
need.  The  simi  and  substance  of  getting 
rid  of  tax  expenditures  that  are  deemed 
archaic  or  unnecessary,  in  a  budget  res- 
olution, is  to  raise  taxes.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  this  amendment  and  nothing  in 
this  resolution  when  we  are  finished  that 
binds  the  Finance  Committee  to  get  rid 
of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation,  lliere  Is  nothing  that  tells 
them  they  should  get  rid  of  the  com- 
modity straddle. 

The  reason  that  Senators  voted  in  an 
overwhelming  manner  against  the  Met- 
zenbaum  amendment  on  commodity 
straddles,  is  because  they  are  beginning 
to  understand  the  process.  What  you  do 
is  you  come  down  here  with  a  tax  in- 
crease and  you  give  your  speech  as  to 
how  you  would  raise  taxes  and  make 
everybody  happy. 


So  what  this  amounts  to  is  a  $10.7  bil- 
lion increase  In  taxes,  with  a  speech  by 
the  good  Senator  from  New  Jersey  say- 
ing. "It  will  not  hurt  anyone  l)ecause  the 
way  I  propose  the  increase  is  to  get  rid 
of  DISC  and  get  rid  of  the  commodity 
straddle." 

But  the  Senate  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that,  plain  and  simple,  that  is  in- 
creasing taxes.  We  have  had  debate 
after  debate  on  whether  we  should  put 
room  in  this  for  $54  billion  worth  of  tax 
cuts  and  now  we  come  along  and  in- 
crease taxes. 

This  straddle  and  this  DISC  can  be 
part  of  the  $54  billion  tax  cut  bill,  if  that 
Is  what  the  Finance  Committee  deems 
appropriate  for  this  country. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the  add-on  of 
$300  million  tor  experienced  worker  re- 
training, other  than  to  say  that  it  comes 
within  the  function  that  CETA  is  in  and 
to  remind  everyone  that  if  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  of  this  Congress  think 
we  now  ought  to  get  into  the  business  of 
experienced  worker  retraining,  there  Is 
$4.7  billion  in  that  CETA  function  for 
job  training,  for  youth  training,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  this  committee,  the 
Budget  Committee,  put  $300  million 
more  in. 

If  that  is  a  good  idea,  we  do  not  have 
to  invent  it  in  a  budget  resolution,  be- 
cause nobody  is  bound  by  this  budget 
resolution.  Just  sell  it  to  the  authorizing 
committee,  that  instead  of  the  conven- 
tional training  program  we  ought  to  now 
start  experienced  worker  retraining  to 
the  time  of  $300  million. 

We  have  done  a  fantastic  job  as  a  na- 
tion training  people  with  some  of  our 
programs.  I  am  sure  we  will  do  equally 
as  well  with  experienced  worker  retrain- 
ing. I  hope  if  we  do  it  will  be  better  than 
the  program  we  had  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  which  whs  to  get  our 
workers  through  the  adjustment  of  trade 
competition.  That  program  started  off 
with  an  estimate  just  slightly  higher 
than  this  one.  started  off  at  a  half  billion 
dollars.  When  we  f  nally  turned  it  off  it 
was  $2.7  or  $3  billion,  some  such  figure. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  in  detail  on 
NSP.  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  it.  I 
would  l*ke  to  see  it  raised  also.  I  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  with  approoriate  t«l- 
lorlng  of  that  bill,  you  can  keep  NSP 
moving  in  the  direction  of  basic  research 
and  a  few  of  the  frills  that  have  been 
added  in  terms  of  the  NSP  research  can 
be  gotten  rid  of  and  we  will  stay  within 
the  President's  number. 

So,  In  a  nutshell.  I  hope  the  Senate  re- 
jects this.  It  Is  just  a  composite  of  indi- 
vidual votes  that  have  occurred  before. 
While  it  technically  does  no  violence  to 
the  reconciliation  wh<ch  we  spent  so 
much  time  on,  in  another  way  it  does 
violence  to  it  because  we  come  alon^  and 
squeese  those  functions  with  reconcfl'a- 
tion  and  then  we  come  rght  ud  Iv^hind 
it  here  in  function  400  on  transnortpt'on 
and  500  on  education  and  we  say.  "Well, 
we  can,  on  the  one  hand,  squeeze  it,  but 
we  will  raise  the  tareets.  Just  in  case 
those  reductions  are  too  onerous,  we  will 
have  higher  targets  to  shoot  at." 

That  is  my  best  explanation  of  how 
you  can  add  to  a  target  without  doing 
violence  to  a  reconciliation.  Tou  just  say 


on  the  one  hand  you  take  away  and  on 
the  other  hand  you  set  a  target  that 
takes  It  back. 

On  education,  I  would  mention,  how- 
ever, that  substantial  moneys  are  in  tills 
resolution  over  and  above  the  President's 
recommendations.  They  are  not  desig- 
nated for  E8EA,  title  I,  but  I  repeat  they 
are  available  for  that  authorizing  com- 
mittee, as  it  should  be.  If  they  deem  title 
I  to  be  of  the  significance  that  the  two 
Senators  that  sponsor  this  do.  there  Is 
plenty  of  money  for  them  to  fimd  ESEA. 
with  additional  dollars  as  prescribed 
here. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  just  say  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  is  going  to  take  the 
tax  increases  seriously  as  a  way  of  pay- 
ing for  this,  because  they  know  better. 
But  I  think  if  we  were  taking  it  seriously, 
the  cuts  for  DISC.  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation,  would  come  un- 
der some  real  scrutiny  as  to  whether  or 
not.  in  this  kind  of  economic  day.  we 
ought  to  be  gutting  DISC. 

We  had  a  tremendous  debate  on  what 
we  ought  to  do  with  the  other  program 
that  helps  our  corporations  and  com- 
panies compete  in  a  foreign  market.  This 
is  another  one  of  those.  And  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  ever  was  carried  out  by  Fi- 
nance, would  basically  do  away  with  that 
program. 

Now.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut the  remainder  of  my  time  for 
hla  discussion.  I  designate  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  to  manage  the 
bill  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Du- 
RENBERCER) .  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
careful  study  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 19,  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  have  decided  to  cast 
my  vote  in  the  negative.  I  do  this  because 
I  disagree  with  the  distribution  of  budget 
cuts  sunong  the  various  components  of 
the  budget  and  because  I  believe  the 
huge  tax  cut  assumed  in  the  resolution 
will  prove  to  be  destructive  of  our  econ- 
omy and  of  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
people. 

First,  as  to  the  spending  side.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  support  the  bot- 
tom-line figure  of  roughly  $40  billion  in 
Federal  spending  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
I  agree  that  an  important  step  toward 
restraining  infiation  must  be  to  restrain 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending.  And  I 
believe  that  budget  cuts  of  the  order  of 
magnitude  proposed  by  the  President 
and  the  Budget  Committee  are  about 
right.  However,  the  mix  is  all  wrong. 
Defense  spending  is  projected  to  grow 
at  an  annual  rate  of  17  percent  over  the 
next  4  years,  and  by  1985  the  4 -year  net 
increase  in  defense  spending  will  exceed 
the  absolute  level  for  1978. 

The  recommended  increase  In  defense 
soendlng  between  1981  and  1982  Is  $26 
billion,  or  16  percent.  If  we  held  the  in- 
crease to  15  percent — 1  percent  less— We 
could  free  up  $2  billion  for  health  care, 
jobs  training  education,  mass  transit  and 
science,  all  of  which  are  vittJly  impor- 
tant to  the  American  people.  No  one  can 
convince  me  that  $2  billion  will  buy  so 
much  more  national  security  next  year 
that  such  Draconian  cuts  In  nondefense 
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programs  are  Justified.  And  let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding  about  that  point: 
Real  nondefense  spending  will  be  cut  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  under  this  budget.  We 
are  told  that  this  budget  does  not  really 
cut  Government  spending;  that  It  merely 
slows  the  rate  of  Increase  from  what 
would  otherwise  have  occurred. 

Well  this  is  just  nonsense  because  de- 
fense accounts  for  almost  80  percent 
($26  billion  of  the  total  $35  billion)  of 
the  budget  increase  over  1981.  Defense 
spending  would  go  up  by  over  6  percent 
after  inflation,  while  nondefense  would 
fall  by  over  6  percent  after  inflation. 
So  let  us  not  say  nondefense  spending 
will  continue  to  grow,  albeit  at  a  slower 
rate.  Nondefense  spending,  adjusted  for 
InflaUon,  wiU  fall  sharply  in  1982.  And 
in  1983.  under  this  budget,  the  entire 
growth  in  the  Federal  budget,  from  $699 
biUion  to  $730  billion— $31  billion— will 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  de- 
fense sepnding.  from  $188  billion  to  $221 
billion.  In  1983.  therefore,  nondefense 
sp«iding  will  faU  in  absolute  dollars 
and  after  adjustment  for  Inflation. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  our 
national  security,  the  protection  of  our 
vital  national  interests,  and  keeping  our 
people  free.  But  that  does  not  mean  you 
blindly  throw  money  at  the  problem  to 
the  tune  of  17  percent  per  year.  What 
will  that  buy.  when  we  are  cutting 
science,  technology  and  education. 
Brainpower  is  our  only  hope  for  military 
superiority  and  national  security.  Surely 
we  cannot  outman  the  Russians.  Just 
think  how  an  additional  $2  billion  could 
have  improved  energy  supply  and  con- 
servation, the  minds  and  opportunities 
of  our  young  people,  and  the  misery  of 
the  poor  and  elderly. 

Our  futures  will  be  determined  by  our 
Investments  in  flesh  and  blood,  not  by 
pilot  programs  in  economic  philosophy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  a 
previous  agreement,  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired  and  8  minutes  remain 
on  the  amendment  allotted  imder  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GORTON.  How  much  more  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  need? 

Mr.  WEUCKER.  I  have  an  agreement 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  I  would  have  8  minutes 
on  this  statement.  I  need  an  additional 
5  or  6  minutes  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  GC«TON.  I  yield  5  minutes  from 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Ftesident,  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
still  Intact,  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  So,  on  refiection.  Mr. 
President,  and  seeing  the  price  we  must 
pay  in  terms  of  devastating  humanity 
to  achieve  17  percent  annual  defense 
spending  increases.  I  must  onpose  the 
fiscal  program  contemplated  in  this 
budget  resolution. 

With  respect  to  the  tax  cut,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  a  30-percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  personal  Income 
tax  rates.  The  budget  resolution  we  are 


voting  on  assumes  a  tax  cut  costing  $54 
billion  In  fiscal  year  1982,  $44  billion  of 
which  is  due  to  the  assumed  enactment 
of  the  30-percent  tax  cut.  Within  3  years, 
that  tax  cut  will  cost  the  X5B.  Treasury 
a  grand  total  of  $240  billion— aU  this  at 
a  time  when  the  Budget  Committee  is 
proposing  to  Increase — and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that,  increase — the  budget 
deficit  compared  to  current  policy,  from 
$37.5  billion  to  $48.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 

The  committee  tells  us  that  even 
though  the  1980  deficit  was  $59  billion, 
and  the  1981  deficit  will  turn  out  to  be 
$83  billion,  and  the  1982  deficit  will  be 
almost  $50  billion,  if  we  just  adopt  a  $240 
billion.  3-year  personal  income  tax  cut, 
we  will  have  a  balanced  budget  by  1984. 
Three  years  of  blockbuster  deficits  will 
be  wiped  out  miraculously  and  skyrocket- 
ing infiation  and  interest  rates  will  settle 
down  almost  overnight.  Anyone  who  says 
you  can  start  out  with  a  $63  billion  defi- 
cit In  1981  and  by  1984  increase  defense 
spending  by  $87  billion,  cut  personal  and 
business  taxes  by  $302  billion,  and  still 
balance  the  budget  is  just  deluding  him- 
self, and  it  is  high  time  scmieone  stood  up 
and  said  so. 

Now  maybe  the  supply-side  evangelists 
can  accept  all  this  dogma  as  an  article  of 
faith.  But  the  guinea  pig  in  all  this  is  the 
American  people.  Surely  my  colleagues 
must  have  grave  reservations  about  all 
this  snake-oil  economics.  And  if  they  do 
not.  as  yet,  I  hope  they  will  take  a  good 
look  at  the  money  and  capital  markets 
before  it  Is  too  late.  The  long-term  bond 
market  is  essentially  moribund.  And 
why?  Because  no  lender  has  any  confi- 
dence that  any  fixed  Interest  rate  will 
survive  the  inflation  rates  of  the  1980's. 
In  short,  t^e  financial  markets  have  no 
faith  in  this  tax  cut  religion.  It  is  all  well 
and  good  to  go  around  preaching  the 
theology  of  supply-side  economics,  but 
no  one  is  going  to  plunk  down  a  million 
dollars  for  10  years  and  expect  to  get 
back  a  fair  real  rate  of  return  on  the 
basis  of  a  $240  billion  tax  cut.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  about  th's.  my  colleagues 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  recently  paid  14.56-percent  in- 
terest on  a  10-year  note,  the  highest  on 
record  for  an  obligation  of  that  matu- 
rity. TTils  was  followed  by  an  Increase  to 
19  Vi  percent  In  the  prime  lending  rate. 
It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  tight  money  13 
having  a  head-(xi  collision  with  a  loose 
budget,  and  Interest  rates  are  going  sky 
high. 

The  Budget  Committee's  own  table  on 
page  29  shows  clearly  that  the  net  fiscal 
stimulus  of  this  program  will  grow  from 
$18.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $53.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  mainly  because 
the  stimulus  of  increased  defense  spend- 
ing and  tax  cuts  will  continue  to  exceed 
the  restraint  of  Federal  spending  reduc- 
tlOTis.  Obviously,  we  have  here  a  highly 
expansionary  budget  that  will  accelerate 
inflation  and  increase  interest  rates. 

Our  people  should  know  that  20-per- 
cent inflation  will  take  back  every  penny 
of  the  huge  tax  cut,  and  possibly  much 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  $54  billion  tax  cut.  we 
should  limit  ourselves  to  a  tax  cut  that 


matches  dollar  for  dollar  the  spending 
cuts  achieved.  Such  a  tax  cut  would  re- 
duce the  budget  deficit  $14  billion  below 
what  has  been  proposed  and  take  tre- 
mendous pressure  off  the  financial  mar- 
kets. I  have  been  saying  for  months  that 
In  the  present  perilous  economic  environ- 
ment any  tax  cut  would  have  to  be  earned 
dollar  for  dollar  by  offsetting  economies. 
We  have  agreed  that  a  bottom  line  of 
about  $40  billion  was  the  proper  spending 
cut  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore,  this 
should  be  our  target  fortax  reduction. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded 
that  there  are  three  gross  fiaws  in  this 
budget  resolution.  First,  it  makes  cuts  in 
Federal  programs  without  regard  to 
substance. 

Put  in  another  way.  it  falls  to  distin- 
guish between  Federal  investment  and 
Federal  spending.  The  potential  of  an  in- 
dividual's dream  is  not  something  to  be 
risked  by  the  dogmatic  application  of 
campaign  promises.  Indeed,  on  a  cost- 
benefit  basis,  the  United  States  should 
not  be.  But  it  is,  because  nobody  reduced 
it  solely  to  figures  on  paper. 

Two,  if  Government  spending  is  to  be 
cut,  that  means  no  preordained  increases 
such  as  that  meted  out  to  defense. 

Three,  a  misguided  and  massive  30 
percent  personal  income  tax  cut  will  only 
continue  fiscal  imprudence,  albeit  to  a 
new  costume. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  19. 

Mr.  BRADLEnr.  Mr.  President,  who  Is 
planning  the  time  on  the  bill  for  this 
side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  deemed 
to  be  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 

■nie  Senator  frwn  Ktassachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  joto 
as  a  cosponsor  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  Issues 
which  are  tocluded  in  the  amendment 
have  been  Issues  which  were  debated  in 
connection  with  reconciliation  some  few 
weeks  ago.  and  I  think  include  some  of 
the  most  important  investments  that  we 
can  make  in  order  to  put  America  back  to 
work,  to  improve  its  competitive  posit'on 
and  expand  exports.  They  are  targeted 
in  on  the  development  of  the  human  po- 
tential. ,  ^^      _. 

Title  I  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
cost  effective  and  successful  programs 
we  have.  Expert  studies  have  docu- 
mented that  the  special  remedial  help 
provided  through  OUe  I  has  slgnlfl- 
canUy  improved  the  basic  reading  and 
math  skills  of  our  country's  poorest 
youngsters.  Without  this  help  these  stu- 
dents faU  further  and  further  beh'nd 
their  classmates  and  drop  out  of  school 
oplv  to  end  up  <m  the  unemolovment 
ndls.  "nUe  I  opens  doors  and  futures  for 
these  youngsters.  

The  Pell  grant  program  is  another 
critical  mvestment  in  futures.  It  enables 
young  people  from  poor  families  to 
achieve  what  theh-  parents  only  dreamed 
about,  a  coUege  education.  This  program 
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makes  dreams  come  true.  It  provides  the 
fhnancial  help  that  would  otherwise  not 
be  available.  Pell  grants  mean  future 
•etentlsts,  engineers,  and  eccmtMnists; 
Pell  grants  mean  a  chance  for  these 
young  people  to  shape  the  future  of  Matix 
country. 

This  amendment  also  invests  in  hu- 
man potential  through  retraining  of  ex- 
perienced workers.  U  we  are  to  success- 
fully revitalize  our  economy  and  our  in- 
dustries we  need  skilled  workers.  One 
way  to  successfully  meet  this  need  is  to 
retrain  those  workers  who  have  lost 
their  Jobs  because  their  industries  are  no 
longer  competitive.  This  budget  makes 
substantial  cuts  in  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams that  have  in  the  past  offered  some 
security  to  these  workers.  The  Bradley 
proposal  offers  an  alternative — a  futiire 
lor  these  workers  In  new  Jobs  and  indus- 
tries. 

This  amendment  also  includes  re- 
sources for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
loog-tom  interests  of  this  country.  We 
must,  as  our  foreign  competitors  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  doing, 
strengthen  long-term  research  in  devel- 
oping both  the  personnel  and  industrial 
know-how  to  bring  our  industries  into  a 
competitive  position. 

It  is  also  an  amendment  that  Is  sensi- 
tive to  the  importance  of  our  overall  eco- 
nomic interests  In  rail  transportation, 
both  the  long  distance  rail  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  the  short  distance  rail 
transp<»tatlOD  and  mass  transit. 

It  is  a  modest  amount  of  resources 
when  we  consider  the  total  budget.  I 
want  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  others  who  believe  that  this 
kind  of  investment  is  a  very  secure  and 
sound  investment  in  terms  of  our  human 
potential  and  in  terms  of  our  economy. 

Conrail  and  mass  transit  are  particu- 
larly vital.  These  funds  will  insure 
against  the  hasty  abiuid<xunent  and  the 
inevitable  deterioration  of  our  rail  and 
subway  systems. 

Conrail  is  critical  to  the  industrial  fu- 
ture of  Massachusetts.  Some  80  indus- 
tries have  located  at  expanded  their  fa- 
cilities on  Conrail  in  an  investment  of 
some  $50  milllm  and  the  creation  of 
6.200  new  Jobs.  They  and  the  existing  in- 
dustries and  communities  depend  on 
Conrail  for  service  and  I  would  venture 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  many  of  these 
industries  serve  communities  in  every 
State  In  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  lmp<Mlant  point  to 
make  is  that  Conrail  is  not  a  Northeast 
and  ICdwest  railroad.  It  is  a  railroad 
that  interconnects  with  other  railroads  to 
help  move  freight  all  across  the  land. 

This  amendment  would  actually  re- 
duce the  deficit  and  lead  to  a  surplus  In 
1984  by  ofltatting  revenues  in  DISC  and 
the  commodity  straddle. 

Tbe  budget  cuts  in  the  areas  addressed 
by  this  amendment  have  not  been  based 
upon  any  careful  evaliiation  to  make  the 
determination  that  these  programs  are 
wasteful  or  Inefficient.  To  the  contrary. 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated  studies 
have  demonstrated  time  in  and  time  out 
tbe  value  of  every  one  of  these  various 
programs. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  raise  these  issues  because  I 
do  believe  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  American  people  are  really  going  to 
start  to  listen  and  to  understand  the 
major  importance  of  this  type  of  a  com- 
mitment for  the  future  of  our  country. 

I  certainly  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  Bradley  amendment  and  hope  that 
we  will  Include  it  in  tills  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
support  and  cosponsorship  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Bidkn  should  also 
be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  re- 
spond to  a  few  of  the  points  made  by 
Senator  DoMunci  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  specifics  of  the  amendment  and 
the  larger,  overall  purpose. 

He  did  mention  that  tills  is  an  amend- 
ment quite  similar  to  one  that  was  pro- 
posed on  reconciliation. 

That  Is  correct,  Mr.  President.  The 
bulk  of  these  restorations  were  a  part  of 
a  package  amendment  that  I  proposed 
on  reconciliation.  The  difference,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  this  amendment,  since 
it  is  to  the  first  budget  resolution,  is  un- 
like the  reconciliation  package  in  that  it 
can  address  the  tax  side  of  the  budget, 
the  revenue  side,  and  it  does,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  this  amendm«it  a  net 
revenue  raiser. 

The  only  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  can  say  to  that  is  that  that 
raises  taxes. 

Well,  that  is  true,  Mr.  President,  it 
raises  taxes  on  some  people,  or,  more 
appropriately,  it  makes  the  tax  rates 
apply  more  equitably  to  all  people.  This 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  how  one  per- 
ceives the  issue. 

If  we  had  the  ideal  system,  it  would 
be  simple  and  clear  for  everyone  to  un- 
derstand. When  one  stands  up  to  pro- 
pose wiping  away  some  of  the  under- 
brush, he  is  accused  of  raising  taxes. 
That  is  clearly  a  fallacious  argument, 
Mr.  President.  It  raises  taxes  by  making 
the  tax  rates  apply  equitably  across  the 
board. 

I  will  get  into  this  when  we  have  our 
tax  amendment  later  this  afternoon. 

If  the  idea  is  to  create  growth  in  the 
economy  and  simplify  the  system,  that 
could  be  done  not  by  reducing  the  mar- 
ginal rates  by  30  percent  but  reducing 
them  by  15  percent  and  eliminating  all 
these  tax  expenditures.  That  would  make 
it  very  simple,  Mr.  President. 

I  argue  that  there  is  a  purpose  to  doing 
it  on  the  first  budget  resolution  and  the 
purpose  is  to  be  able  to  come  before  the 
Senate  and  argue,  unlike  reconciliation, 
that  this  does  not  add  spending,  it  is  a 
net  revenue  raiser.  It  takes  one  small 
step  toward  simplifying  the  tax  sys- 
tem and  making  it  somewhat  more  un- 
derstandable for  all  Americans. 

ITie  Senator  has  also  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  experienced  worker  retrain- 
ing and  has  ra'sed  the  specter  that  this 
really  means  CETA  Jobs.  He  has  raised 
the  question.  Do  we  need  any  more  of  this 
retraining? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  answer  that 
strongly:  Tes,  we  do  need  this  retraining. 
We  do  need  to  be  able  to  have  skilled 


workers  for  the  1990's.  n  you  lo<A  at 
tue  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in  this 
country  relaUve  to  skilled  workers 
throughout  tne  world,  It  has  declined, 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  ludicrous  to  believe 
that  if  we  go  into  the  1990s  with  a  work 
force  that  was  trained  for  the  1950's. 
then  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  compete 
effectively.  It  just  will  not  be  done. 

Ihe  motivation  for  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  same  motivation  that  led 
President  Dwlght  Eisenhower  in  the 
19j0's  to  propose  the  first  manpower 
training  program.  When  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev hit  his  fist  on  the  table  and  said, 
"We  wul  bury  you, '  tne  response  was 
that  we  had  to  marshal  all  our  resources 
so  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  bury  us 
economically.  At  that  point,  there  was 
the  recognition  that  people  count;  that. 
Indeed,  investment  is  in  people  as  well  as 
in  plant  and  equipment  and  economic 
infrastructure;  and  that  it  was  impor- 
tant for  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  make  that  Investment. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that  It 
is  equally  Important  today.  Although 
Niklta  Khrushchev  is  no  longer  here  and 
although  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic threat  to  the  United  States,  we 
do  have  threats  from  our  allies  in  Japan 
and  West  Germany.  TTiey  have  work 
forces  that  are  trained  and  skilled  and 
ready  to  compete  for  the  world  market 
in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  before  the  body 
today  to  offer  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Senator 
RiKGLE  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
unendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  attempt  to  do  In  this  amendment  is 
leapfrog  the  theological  debate  that  has 
ensued  on  the  Republican  side  between 
the  marginal  tax  rate  reduction  expo- 
nents and  the  balanced  budget-austerity 
proponents  and  leapfrog  the  debate  be- 
tween the  parties  that  has,  basically, 
been  the  same  debate  for  the  past  20 
years — social  spending  versus  no  social 
spending.  We  look  to  the  future,  Mr. 
President,  to  a  time  when  this  country 
can  dream  again,  to  a  time  of  the  adven- 
ture and  sense  of  commitment  that  all 
of  us  felt,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
coTTPcHy  described,  at  the  landing  of 
the  Columbia,  to  a  time  where  we  can  all 
begin  to  believe  again  in  that  future  and 
believe  that  we  can  comnete  effectively — 
not  in  a  world  market  that  Is  shrinking, 
but  in  a  world  market  that  is  growing, 
that  can  give  some  re&^onable  prospect 
of  providing  prosperity  for  the  American 
people  over  the  long  term. 

liCr.  President,  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  Government  is  a  part  of  the 
process  of  assuring  that  future  by  In- 
vestment in  economic  Infrastructure — 
railroads  and  mass  transit  systems:  by 
investment  in  people — the  young  in  our 
cities  who  do  not  have  a  stake  in  our 
society  now  and.  without  education,  will 
never  have  a  stake  in  our  society,  and  the 
middle-class  families  that  are  thinking 
of  the  future  and  hoping  to  send  their 
child  to  college  but  cannot  see  through 
how  they  are  going  to  get  the  money  to 
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do  that.  But  as  a  country,  we  need  those 
people.  This  amendment  addresses  their 
concerns,  toa 

It  also  addresses  the  middle-aged 
workers  who  have  come  to  a  dead  end 
because  their  plant  moved,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  competition  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  Just  a  North- 
east issue.  This  will  affect  the  textile 
workers  in  South  Carolina,  this  will  af- 
fect the  steelworkers  In  Youngstown  as 
well  as  the  automobile  workers  in  Michi- 
gan. In  the  years  to  come,  there  wlD  be 
industry  after  industry  that  will  have  to 
face  the  process  of  adjustment.  Unless  we 
begin  in  Government  to  talk  about  how 
to  assure  that  adjustment  process  from 
the  less  competitive  industries  to  the 
more  competitive  industries,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  live  up  to  our  promise  to  as- 
sure the  people  of  this  country  rising 
living  standards  and  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments to  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  the 
disabled. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does.  That  is  the  Intent  be- 
hind the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  see  that  it  is  a  net  revenue  raiser,  a 
simplifier  of  the  tax  system,  an  amend- 
ment that  looks  to  the  future,  looks  be- 
yond today  to  a  time  when  Americans 
can  dream  again  and  have  a  sense  of  ad- 
venture and  a  belief  that  they  can  con- 
trol their  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  amendment  if  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  th<s  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  ycis  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  will  occur  at 
2  o'clock. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 

TTP  AMCNOKXNT  MO.  87 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  budget  authority  by 
S200  million  and  budget,  outlays  by  (200 
million  for  function  350.  and  decrease 
budget  autliorlty  by  $300  million  and 
budget  outlays  by  9300  million  for  func- 
tion 160) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  ccHislderatlon  of  Uie 
Melcher-Burdick  agricultural  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  may 
the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (B(r.  Mel- 
CHn) .  for  himself  and  Mr.  BuaoicK,  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  87. 

On  page  4.  line  18.  strlire  "•ie.800.000.000-' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$16,000,000,000'*. 

On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  "•11.000000  000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•10900.000.000". 

On  page  0.  Une  8.  strllre  "85.400  000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "•6  000.000.000". 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  "•4.600  000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•4^0.000,000". 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  we  «u-e  proposing  today 
seeks  to  help  agricultive  during  a  time 


when  agriculture  may  be  In  very  dire 
straits. 

We  are  working  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  and  oxu  amendment  only  refers 
to  fiscal  1982.  It  does  not  go  beyond  the 
1  year. 

It  is  difficult  for  agricultural  producers 
to  determine  what  their  needs  will  be  in 
any  particular  crop  year. 

When  we  try  to  project  the  true  needs 
of  agriculture  in  the  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984.  and  1985.  we  are  simply  projecting 
into  imcertalnty  what  may  be  the  true 
needs  of  the  agriculture  producers. 

So  we  are  only  attempting  by  this 
amendment  to  make  some  adjustments 
in  the  overall  budget  that  would  help 
agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  will  just  outline  the  area  that  we 
would  like  to  help  briefiy  right  now. 
First,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tlMi.  I  want  to  Increase  the  budget  au- 
thority for  fxmds  available  for  operating 
loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  can- 
not get  credit  through  any  other  source. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
a  lender  of  last  resort  for  farmers  and 
ranchers.  We  Intend  to  Increase  that 
budget  authority  by  $200  million  for  fis- 
cal 1982. 

Under  budget  outlays,  we  are  adding 
an  additional  $200  million  for  fiscal  1982 
for  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These  are 
funds  that  are  needed  to  help  In  water- 
shed projects,  for  preventing  flood  losses, 
for  technical  assistance  to  hold  down 
erosion,  for  technical  assistance  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service — to  do  the 
very  basics  that  are  necessary  in  protect- 
ing our  land  and  water  base  here  in  the 
United  States. 

That  is  just  part  of  the  amendment. 
It  Is  an  increase  in  both  in  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  operation  of  $200  mil- 
lion each. 

Where  does  the  money  come  from?  It 
comes  out  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  It 
comes  out  of  the  program  that  we  have 
in  fiscal  1982  that  benefits  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  do  not  take  this  lightly.  I  take 
it  as  planned  cuts.  There  will  be  $200 
million  in  outlays  cut  from  multilateral 
development  banks.  Lending  by  multi- 
lateral banks  has  grown  tremendously 
during  the  past  decade.  Banks  cannot 
handle  this  increasing  volume  eflSciently 
and  we  can  afford  to  reduce  the  outlays. 

You  might  ask  whether  a  modest  cut 
like  th's  in  foreign  aid  is  suflQcient  or  not 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  providing 
more  help  for  our  domestic  production 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  certain.  I  am  not  certain 
whether  we  can  afford  to  take  more  out 
of  this  particular  phase  of  foreign  aid, 
but  I  am  certain,  that  we  can  at  least 
take  $200  million  in  outlays  from  this 
particular  program  in  foreign  aid  with- 
out damaging  the  U.S.  relationships  with 
other  countries. 

The  other  part  will  l>e  to  reduce  budget 
authority  $200  million.  This  must  come 
frcMn  economic  assistance  programs,  and 
the  cost  of  foreign  military  sales.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
duced the  loan  commitment  and  In- 
creased the  interest  on  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  but  not  enough.  So  this  $200 
million  cut  is  to  make  room  for  the  add- 
on for  agriculture  and  it  comes  from  re- 


ducing the  budget  authority  for  the  par- 
ticular programs  in  foreign  aid  I  have 
mentioned. 

How  much  need  is  there  for  increasing 
the  agricultural  opportunity  through 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  through 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through 
the  conservation  practices  of  this  coun- 
try? 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. While  there  are  about  25  Federal 
agencies  which  tulminister  about  400 
programs  that  directly  affect  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  by  far  the  largest.  Its  pro- 
grams account  for  40  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  in  rural  America, 
and  its  budget  is  the  single  largest  one 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  grown  rapidly  over  the  last  several 
years.  Of  the  approximately  $86  billion  in 
loans  and  grants  made  by  the  agency  in 
Its  45-year  tilstory,  slightly  more  than 
half  has  been  distributed  over  the  last 
4  years. 

Ilie  administration's  budget  would  cut 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams by  nearly  25  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  That  would  be  coming  down  from 
close  to  $11  billion  that  was  pror>osed  by 
the  Carter  budget  to  about  $8.2  bllli(m. 

I  th*nk  the  cut  is  much  too  great.  But 
in  no  particular  area  is  it  felt  as  harshly, 
a  cut  of  that  nature,  as  In  the  area  of 
farm  operating  loans.  Because  when  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  country 
cannot  find  any  credit  available  In  any 
other  source,  it  is  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  they  must 
make  their  application  as  the  lender  of 
last  resort. 

There  has  been  a  great  need  to  recog- 
nize that  farm  and  ranch  credit  is  ex- 
cessive in  the  United  States — about  $200 
billion  right  now  In  farm  and  ranch 
credit.  And  it  is  much  too  great  for  the 
type  of  Income  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  receiving  from  their  production. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  a  spe- 
cial concern  that  we  do  a  little  bit  more, 
a  little  bit  more  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  particularly  in  the  realm 
of  operating  loans,  and  that  I  believe  this 
amendment  is  absolutely  essential  smd  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  should  address 
this  afternoon  in  a  positive  way. 

Perhaps  It  is  wise,  Mr.  President,  if 
I  would  give  some  examples  or  some 
background  Information  on  how  and 
when  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  and  ranch  loans  are  used.  They  are 
used  to  assist  qualified  farm  and  ranch 
families  who  are  unable  to  satisfy  their 
credit  needs  elsewhere.  They  are  abso- 
lutely essential  when  all  other  forms  of 
credit  from  private  sources  are  not  avail- 
able to  them. 

They  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant when  weather  or  economic  emer- 
gencies, through  either  bad  prices  or 
natural  disasters,  put  a  special  strain  on 
a  farm  or  ranch  operator.  The  operating 
loans,  insured  or  guaranteed,  are  usually 
secured  bv  chattel  mortgage  for  feed, 
seed,  and  fertilizers;  sometimes  for  live- 
stock or  machinery  or  other  elements  of 
production.  The  operating  loans  are 
made  to  owner-operators  or  tenant  oper- 
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•ten  who.  because  of  la<±  of  equipment, 
eaoltal.  iKQd.  adequate  ftaandng.  or 
MUnd  farming  practices,  need  a  lower 
Intenat  rate  to  have  a  reaaonable  chance 
ofmceeM. 

Hmm  are  obetaclee  faced  meet  often 
bar  young  farmnrs  or  young  ranchers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  devdop  their  farms 
or  ranehea  aitequately  to  earn  them  a 
decwiit  Mftag. 

ItM  question  <rf  whether  or  not  we  are 
entertaig  Into  a  period  when  this  type 
of  loan  la  essential  Is  best  addressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  price  structure  or  the 
profit  picture  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
is  not  aU  that  adequate.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  wlH  show  us  that  the 
farm  and  ranch  Income  tat  1981  is  not 
prolected  to  be  too  great.  It  Is  not  pro- 
jected to  be  a  bumi>er  year  or  a  banner 
year  for  our  agricultural  producers. 

The  administration,  while  not  project- 
ing a  good  income  year  for  1981  for  agri- 
culture produotfs,  is  still  not  taking  note 
in  their  own  budget  at  what  that  might 
mean  in  1982  for  farm  and  ranch 
operators 

It  is  for  that  very  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  thlnlc  that  this  amendment 
is  absolutely  essential  <xi  the  basis  of 
providing  some  addltl<MMil  lending  au- 
thority for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminls- 
tratteo  for  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
will  need  it  in  1982. 

One  ml^it  say  that  soil  c<»servation, 
the  other  part  of  the  $200  million  that  Is 
added  <m  in  our  amendment,  can  be 
stalled  off  tor  another  year  oi  two.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  been  stalling  off 
on  protecting  our  land  and  water  base 
year  after  year  for  the  past  decade.  We 
have  watched  the  effects  take  place  in 
farm  and  ranching  c(Hnmunities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  much 
to  our  disadvantage. 

We  have  seen  an  Increase  in  erosion 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  conservation. 
We  have  seen  the  effects  of  losing  topsoil 
in  the  productivity  of  our  land.  We  have 
seen  practices  in  the  western  wheat 
country  where  wheat  ranchers  have  been 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  providing  addi- 
tional income  by  adding  acres  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  costs,  which  have  lessened 
the  work  of  conservation,  or  the  so-called 
block  method  rather  than  strip  farming, 
where  a  portion  of  the  land  is  farmed 
1  year  and  thm  the  adjacent  strip  is  left 
uncultivated  for  a  year. 

We  have  seen  a  decrease  in  that  sim- 
idy  because  of  the  economic  situation 
where  wheat  farmers  have  been  driven 
to  meet  their  additional  costs  by  Increas- 
ing their  acreage.  It  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  sound  conservation. 

We  have  watched  over  the  past  decade 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  program 
a  steady  Federal  participation  of  about 
$190  million  for  the  past  10  years.  I  do 
not  think  that  Is  enough.  It  was  adequate 
10  years  ago  but  it  certainly  is  inade- 
quate now  with  the  effects  of  inflation 
leading  Into  the  amount  of  conservation 
work  that  can  be  done  with  the  same 
amount  of  dollars.  However,  in  this 
budget  It  is  even  worse.  As  proposed  by 
the  administration,  that  would  be  cut  by 
about  40  percoit.  it  is  tar  that  reason 
that  Isoggest  we  do  a  little  bit  more  with 
oar  oonaerratlon  work  by  adding  $200 


million  in  the  bUl  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  for  the  various  aasistance 
programs,  and  the  conservation  practices 
that  they  participate  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  further  re- 
marks later,  but  for  now  I  yield  to  my 
coUeague  and  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment (Mr.  BxjtoicK)  who  is  ready  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  needs  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICX.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHUY).  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana.  Our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  has 
made  an  outstanding  statement  telling 
about  some  of  the  problems  we  are  going 
to  have  in  our  vast  agricultural  areas. 

Our  friend  has  made  a  valiant  effort 
again  this  year  to  bring  to  the  forefront 
a  number  of  critical  issues  facing  our 
agricultural  economy.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  in  the  effort  today  to  ask  this  body 
to  give  Just  a  little  more  flexibility  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
to  deal  with  a  problem,  should  it  arise. 
I  think  there  is  another  compelling  rea- 
son, in  addition  to  those  raised  by  Sen- 
ator Mklchm,  for  doing  that. 

There  is  a  growing  liquidity  problem 
with  banks  nationally.  Rural  banks  are 
(m  the  leading  edge  of  this  problem. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
a  rating  system  for  bank  loan  assets. 
When  65  percent  of  a  bank's  loan  assets 
become  classified  as  either  substandard, 
doubtful,  or  loss,  the  Comptroller  lists 
the  bank  as  a  problem  bank.  If  the  bank's 
classified  assets  become  much  worse,  the 
comptroller  is  sometimes  required  to 
take  some  serious  steM  to  prevent  the 
bank's  collapse. 

For  the  past  5  years,  farmers  have 
been  borrowing  against  equity  from  ap- 
preciated land  values.  For  the  past  3 
years,  farmers  have  been  borrowing  like 
that,  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Last  year,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency changed  the  way  it  viewed  those 
types  of  loans.  Instead  of  considering 
equity,  the  Comptroller  looks  at  those 
loons  In  terms  of  a  borrower's  ability  to 
generate  the  cash  flow  to  pay  it  l}ack. 

Many  of  our  banlcs,  particularly  our 
rural  banks  carrying  farm  loans,  have 
found  that  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers  are  only  paying  interest  charges, 
thus  reducing  the  banks'  cash  Income. 

So,  the  combination  of  reduced  cash 
income  and  many  newly  classified  loans 
have  pushed  many  of  our  raial  banks 
dangerously  high  In  the  perc«itage  of 
classified  loans. 

To  take  the  problem  a  step  farther, 
because  of  our  banks'  reduced  cash  In- 
come, they  have  had  difficulty  meeting 
the  reserve  requirements  at  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Ordinarily,  the  banks  would  sell 
some  of  their  loans  to  bigger  banks  to 
raise  the  cash.  However,  the  bigger  banks 
are  not  buying  because  the  big  banlu 
do  not  want  to  take  on  more  classified 
assete.  And,  the  big  banks  are  having 


cash  problems  of  their  own  due  to  the 
reserve  requirements,  the  Increase  in 
classified  corporate  loans,  and  the  rap- 
idly increasing  delinquent  real  estate 
accounts. 

So  the  banks  have  had  to  borrow  from 
the  Fed  to  meet  their  reserve  requlre- 
mente.  The  discount  rate  today,  I  believe, 
is  14  percent.  And,  there  is  no  way  for  a 
bank  to  turn  that  into  income-producing 
assets. 

Farmers  are  large  consumers  of  credit. 
To  be  a  food  producer,  you  have  to  have 
good  soil,  lots  of  water,  and  a  big  loan. 
The  last  figures  I  saw  placed  total  farm 
debt  at  $174  billion.  Last  year,  farm  real 
estate  debt  Increased  about  17  percent  to 
$96  billion.  Farm  nonreal  estate  debt 
rose  about  13  percent  to  $78  billion. 

The  Budget  Committee's  report  ap- 
propriately raises  the  issue  that  2  years 
ago  over  25  percent  of  the  net  Increase 
in  total  U.S.  agricultural  debt  was  fi- 
nanced through  loans  made  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  is  the 
lender  of  last  resort.  Farmers  have  had 
to  resort  to  loans  from  Ftoroers  Home 
Administration  more  in  recent  years,  ad- 
mittedly. But,  it  has  not  been  through 
the  fault  of  the  farmer  or  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  or  the  Imnks.  It 
has  been  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
economy  in  general,  and  the  farm  econ- 
omy in  particular.  I  hope  the  economy 
performs  at  least  as  well  as  the  Budget 
Committee  expects  it  to. 

But,  for  the  moment,  we  are  facing 
some  liquidity  problems  in  banlcs.  It  is 
too  dry  through  most  of  the  grain  grow- 
ing areas  of  the  country.  We  may  need 
the  additional  flexibility,  provided  by 
this  amendment,  in  the  agricultural 
function  later  this  year.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  as  a  necessity  to 
a  viable  and  successful  agriculture. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montena  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

One  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be 
brought  out  in  debate  on  the  floor  about 
this  amendment  is  that  the  budget  input 
in  agriculture  is  different  from  the 
budget  input  for  other  fimctions  of  our 
Government.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  Sen- 
ators why  budget  authority  in  agricul- 
ture is  different  than  other  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays. 

Most  of  the  cost  of  farm  price  support 
programs  is  evidenced  in  the  commodity 
loan  program.  For  Instance,  when  a 
farmer  puts  his  wheat  crop,  his  feed 
grain  crop,  or  his  crop  of  whatever  type 
covered  by  a  Government  price  support 
loan  program  under  loan,  if  the  loan  rate 
is  $3  a  bushel,  the  full  amount  of  $3  a 
bushel  is  scored  against  Government 
spending  in  that  category.  In  each  sit- 
uation the  Government  knows  full  well, 
and  OMB  knows  full  well,  that  virtually 
all  funds,  will  be  restored  when  that 
commodity  moves  out  of  the  loan  bin  into 
the  marketplace. 
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If  you  score  $3  a  bushel  against  500 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  $1,500,000,000 
will  show  up  as  an  expense  against  the 
farm  program  hi  that  given  fiscal  year. 
But  when  that  c(Hnmodlty  is  redeemed. 
It  is  all  paid  back  to  the  Government. 
The  Government's  Input  Is  solely  the 
interest  expense  and/or  storage  expense 
if  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  he  deems  it  hi  the  hiterest 
of  the  consumers  of  America  to  store 
that  grain  or  put  it  Into  reserves  so  they 
are  available  for  our  ccmsumers  and  over* 
seas  sales. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  support  this 
amendment.  In  the  Budget  Committee 
markup  I  had  an  amendment  that  I  pro- 
posed hi  the  committee.  Senator  Exon 
had  a  similar  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  rejected  both  of 
those  amendments.  Our  amendments 
were  considerably  higher  than  this  very 
modest  suggestion  that  my  colleague 
from  Montana  is  proposing. 

This  amendment  Increases  $400  million 
In  outlay  authority  for  fiscal  1982.  The 
amendment  I  put  in  in  committee  would 
increase  $500  million  to  that  year.  Fur- 
ther, my  amendment  would  have  In- 
creased $500  million  In  outlay  authority 
in  1983  and  some  $800  million  hi  1984. 

The  Increase  for  price  support  is 
needed  to  run  sensible,  consiuner  pro- 
tecting farm  commodity  programs  In  the 
future.  We  need  to  know  now  what  we 
can  do  because  we  are  writing  the  farm 
bill.  My  colleague,  my  good  friend  from 
Montena,  serves  with  me  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  serving  on  that  Agriculture 
Committee.  He  knows  as  I  do,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  structure  these  commodity 
programs  so  they  will  be  workable,  so 
they  will  be  designed  to  keep  the  family 
farmer  producing  and,  more  Importantly, 
to  keep  a  supply  of  food  and  fiber  so 
necessary  to  o«ir  consumers  here  in 
America,  and  so  necessary  to  our  econ- 
omy in  earning  those  overseas  dollar  pay- 
ments that  we  need  if  we  are  going  to 
balance  off  the  great  amount  we  have  to 
spend  for  Importing  OPEC  oil. 

I  salute  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
for  bringing  up  this  amendment,  and  I 
do  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  part  of  the  amendment 
which  deals  vrith  the  opportunity  to  In- 
crease soil  conservation  funds.  I  have 
been  reflecting,  during  the  past  several 
months,  after  receiving  the  first  inkling 
of  what  would  be  in  ttie  administration's 
budget,  on  the  effects  it  would  have  on 
our  efforts  to  protect  our  land  and  water 
resoiu-ce  base  in  the  United  States.  As  I 
look  at  what  is  being  proposed  and  what 
has  actually  been  spent  over  the  past 
decade,  with  now  a  further  reduction  in 
that,  I  become  quite  concerned  that  we 
are  dipping  too  deeply  into  the  very 
fundamentals  of  what  makes  America 
great.  We  are  dipping  too  deeply  Into 
the  productivity  capability  of  our  land 
and  into  the  opportunities  to  retain  for 
the  future  a  continuation  of  that  pro- 
ductivity. 


Hie  facts  are  that  we  have  had  a 
25-peroent  decrease  in  purchasing  power 
over  the  past  10  years  In  soil  conserva- 
tion service  work  throtigh  the  funding 
of  soil  conservation  service.  True,  there 
has  been  a  58-percent  increase  in  actiial 
appropriations  during  that  past  10  years, 
but  when  one  reflects  on  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  inflation  has  been  much 
greater  than  that  diulng  that  decade, 
we  understand  why  it  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  25-percent  decrease  in  ac- 
tual purchasing  pown*  for  soil  conserva- 
tion woiiL 

The  Impact  of  double-digit  infiatlon 
in  recent  years  and  the  reluctance  to 
recognize  and  to  provide  for  the  full  im- 
pact of  Inflation  on  Federal  programs 
and  the  difficulty  in  defending  the 
continuing  of  discretionary  programs 
through  periods  of  tight  fiscal  policies 
have  led  the  various  administrations 
during  that  decade  and  the  various  Con- 
gresses during  that  decade  to  hold  back 
on  conservation  work. 

In  consCTvation  technical  assistance 
alone.  It  is  shown  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  program  level  for  10  years,  with 
a  small  2-percent  decrease  In  buying 
jwwer.  That  is  just  in  the  single  item  of 
conservation  technical  assistance.  In- 
ternally, however,  the  mix  of  activities 
funded  under  this  account  has  changed 
significantly. 

New  date  collection  and  analysis  ac- 
tivities, including  Inventory,  monitoring, 
and  RCA  have  been  added  and  the  soil 
survey  activity  has  increased  significant- 
ly. Congress  and  administrations  during 
the  past  decade  have  found  that  to  be 
necessary. 

Meanwhile,  the  traditional  field  level 
technology  transfer  activity  under  con- 
servation technical  assistance  has  de- 
creased by  13  percent  in  purchasing 
power. 

What  about  watershed  planning?  It  re- 
flecte  a  53-percent  decrease  in  buying 
power,  40  percent  of  that  between  1981 
and  1982.  The  fiscal  year  1972  program 
activity  produced  40  new  planning  starte 
and  22  plan  completions  for  watersheds. 
Fiscal  year  1982  ftmds  will  provide  no 
new  starte  and  only  10  completions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  points 
that  the  amendment  seelcs  to  correct,  so 
that  we  can  provide  some  new  starte. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  capabUity  to 
support  a  viable,  long-term  construction 
program  has  been  significantly  reduced 
by  the  past  funding  trend  and  will  be 
essentially  eliminated  if  we  do  not  make 
this  adjustment  for  the  1982  budget  level. 

What  about  watershed  and  flood  pre- 
voition?  This  reflecte  a  46-percent  de- 
cline in  purchasing  power  in  the  con- 
struction program;  22  percent  of  that 
decline  was  between  1981  and  1982.  The 
fiscal  year  1972  program  produced  50  new 
starte  and  28  completions.  The  fiscal  year 
1982  program  provides  no  new  starte  and 
23  completions. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  im- 
portant reason  for  this  modest  increase 
In  Soil  Conservation  Service  funds. 

The  policy  of  no  new  starts  in  both 
construction  and  planning  llmlte  flexi- 
bility to  terget  the  watershed  programs 
to  the  most  severe  problems. 


What  about  the  Great  Plains  program? 
The  Great  Plains  program  reflecte  a  42- 
percent  decrease  in  buying  power.  The 
fiscal  year  1972  program  fimded  2.500 
new  contracte  on  5  million  acres.  The 
flscal  year  1982  program  will  fimd  leas 
than  1,000  new  contracte  on  about  3  mil- 
lion acres.  Again,  this  pointe  up  the  dire 
need  for  an  increase  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  flscal  year  1982. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
that  a  $200-mllUon  increase  in  this  par- 
ticiilar  activity  is  an  investment  in  the 
United  States  and  our  v«7  most  precious 
resoiu'ce,  cur  land  and  soil  base.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  the  obvious  Is  be- 
fore us,  that  the  amendment  is  very  nuich 
needed. 

We  shall  have  some  argtunent,  I  sup- 
pose, or  some  discussion  on  whether  or 
not  we  can  afford  to  cut  this  amount  of 
money  out  of  our  foreign  aid.  It  is  true,  I 
think,  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  pointed  out  to  us,  that  interna- 
tional bank  commitments  are,  in  some 
instances — perhaps  in  most  instances — 
good  business.  But  figures  show  that  in 
World  Bank  contributions,  we  contribute 
27  percent  of  the  money.  We  get  only  21 
percent  of  the  vote  on  how  it  is  to  be 
spent  and  only  15  percent  of  the  c<mi- 
tracts  that  are  involved.  If.  instead,  we 
use  that  money  to  help  agriculture,  we 
shall  get  a  lot  better  deal.  We  shall  be 
providing  more  productivity  right  here, 
in  the  United  Stetes,  and  getting  more 
bang  for  the  buck. 

We  shall  be  spending  it  here,  in  the 
United  Stetes,  on  our  most  basic,  our 
most  f  undamentel  industry.  Particularly, 
we  shall  be  spending  half  of  this  increase. 
$200  milhon,  in  fiscal  year  1982  on  soil 
conservation  work,  and  making  the  other 
half  available  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minlstrati(m. 

Besides,  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
size  of  the  programs  of  the  multilateral 
banks  that  are  involved  in  our  foreign 
aid  means  that  these  banks  cannot  even 
laid  out  all  the  money  that  is  available 
for  them.  They  are  building  up  a  back- 
log, and  have  m(M%  money  available  than 
there  has  been  demand  for. 

For  example,  the  undispensed  funds  in 
the  Asian  and  African  banks  have  grown 
from  $1  billion  in  1971  to  $3.7  bilUon  in 
1979. 1  think  some  of  this  may  have  been 
reduced  and  there  is  less  probably  avail- 
aUe  at  this  point  in  1981  than  that  $3.7 
biUion.  But  the  point  is  this :  We  can  well 
afford  to  slow  down  our  growth  in  con- 
tributions— ^that  is,  the  U.S.  cootrBau- 
tions — to  the  multilateral  banks. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  made  cuts.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
they  have  made  cuts  in  our  international 
affairs  fimd.  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  while  the  total 
cut  in  foreign  aid  is  about  9  percent,  the 
cuts  in  agricultural  fimding,  as  pro'josed 
in  the  budget  that  we  are  considering 
now.  is  about  30  percent. 

The  question  is.  Mr.  President,  where 
do  we  put  our  dollars?  Is  it  essential  to 
make  sure  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
soiu-ce  base?  I  think  it  is. 

Is   it   essential   to   make   stne   that 
farmers  and  ranch  operators  can  stay  in 
,  business,  to  help  our  agricultural  sltua- 
'  tlon  in  this  country?  I  Uilnk  it  is. 
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It  \»  oAm  aald  that  there  Is  no  con- 
stituency for  forelcn  aid.  Well.  I  am  not 
so  sure  atout  that.  There  have  been 
plenty  at  votes  around  hiat  In  recent 
years  that  have  shown  an  outstanding 
constituency  during  times  of  very  high 
InflattOQ  In  the  United  States.  I  think 
we  have  been  guarding  foreign  aid 
rather  nalously.  There  must  be  a  con- 
stituency here.  In  the  Sexuite,  and  In  the 
House  that  has  protected  these  pro- 
grams. But  what  about  the  American 
taxpayer?  What  do  they  say  about  It? 

I  think  the  American  taxpayers  are 
saying  rather  emphatically  to  us.  "If 
you're  gohig  to  be  cutting  out  the  pro- 
grams that  are  basic  to  the  TTnlted 
States,  that  are  basic  to  our  economy, 
that  are  basic  to  our  very  most  precious 
resource,  our  land  and  water  base  here 
In  the  United  States,  we  want  to  see  an 
evenhanded  approach  also  in  what  we 
are  cutting  In  our  foreign  aid  programs." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  we  ask  the  multilateral  banks,  in- 
tematlonal  organizations,  and  other 
governments  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  making  substantial  cuts  In 
domestic  programs  here,  in  the  United 
States,  some  of  which  are  very  tough 
to  take.  I  think  there  have  to  be  some 
offsetting  cute  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, too.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  we 
offer  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  how  much  of 
the  $200  million  would  be  put  in  the  soil 
conservatiim  programs?  Half  of  it?  I  am 
advised  that  in  order  to  get  this  cor- 
rected— and  I  am  willing  to  see  that  we 
do  get  it  corrected  so  we  know  what  we 
are  voting  on— that  function  300  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  environment  Is  where 
the  soil  conservation  fimd  is.  Does  the 
SeMitor  want  that  evenly  divided? 

Mr.  MELCUSK.  It  is  our  intention  that 
tlie  budget  authority  of  $200  million 
would  be  In  function  350. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  $200  million  would 
beinfrnwOon  350? 

Mr.  MS/::her.  That  is  correct— in 
that  budget  authority  for  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Adminlstratian. 

Mr.  STMM8.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  sou  conservation  programs  are  in 
f  imctian  300. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  But  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  is  in  350 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
divide  that  out? 

Mr.  MEIxmER.  It  is  our  intention  that 
the  $200  million  in  budget  authority  be 
to  function  350  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Adminlstratlcm. 

Mr.  SYMMa  Then,  how  much  to  func- 
tion 300?     

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  function  300,  $200 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  would  be  $200  million 
added  to  each  function? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  Is  talktog 
aboot  adding  $400  million  total  to  farm 
programs  and  taktog  $400  million  out  of 
foreign  aaslatance  programs? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Ux.  SYMMa  Tlie  copy  of  the  amend- 
mfcnt  I  have  reads: 

To  InerMM  midget  aathortty  by  S300  mU- 
iJon  Mtd  biidget  outUys  by  «300  mUlUm  for 


function  360,  uid  decrvaaa  budget  author- 
ity by  $a00  million  and  budget  outlays  by 
•300  million  for  function  150. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  wants  to  correct 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  pototing  that  out. 
Indeed,  we  do  want  to  corrert  it,  and  I 
send  a  corrected  version  of  the  amend- 
mente  to  the  desk. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  amendment  Is  so 
modified. 

The  modified  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4.  line  18.  strlXe  "$16,800,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  ll^u  thereof  ■'•l«,60O,00O,0OO." 

On  page  4.  line  19,  strike,  "•11,100,000.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,900,000,000." 

On  page  6,  line  23.  strike  "$8.400.0C0,0OO" 
and  Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "$8,500,000,000." 

On  page  6,  line  34,  strike  "$13,800,000,000  ' 
and  .nsert  in  lieu  thereof  "$13,900. 000, COO." 

On  p«ige  6,  line  8.  strike  "$5,400,000,000" 
and   Insert   In   Ueu   thereof   "$6,500,000,000.' 

On  page  8,  line  9.  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and   Insert  In  Ueu   thereof  "$4,700,000,000." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  For  clarification.  I  say 
to  uie  ocuator  from  Montana  that  now 
we  have  the  situation  to  which  we  are 
reducing  budget  authority  by  $400  mil- 
lion from  function  150  and  addmg  back 
$200  million  to  350  and  $300  mUlion  to 
300. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  Is  $200  million  re- 
duction in  authority  and  $200  million  in 
outlays,  both  from  function  150. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  we  are  addtog  back 
how  much? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  are  adding  back 
*200  mlllicm  in  budget  authority  for 
function  350  and  $200  million  to  budget 
outlays  for  function  300. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  other  words,  we  ara 
gotog  to  add  back  $400  million  but  sub- 
tract $200  million? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  No;  we  are  going  tD 
subtract  from  one  function  $200  mill  on 
to  budget  authority  and  $200  million  in 
budget  outlays,  for  a  total  of  $400  million 
from  that  fimction. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  thr 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  further  point  to  our  colleagues  that 
the  Reagan  budget,  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  tocreases  the  operattoK  loans 
from  $850  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$1,325  bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1982.  So  there 
is  already  to  this  resolution  a  56-percent 
tocrease. 

The  soil  conservation  programs,  as  was 
mentioned,  are  not  to  function  350 ;  they 
are  to  function  300. 

I  believe  we  now  have  the  amendment 
corrected.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, for  clarification  of  the  record,  so 
that  our  colleagues  will  understand  what 


we  are  talktog  about,  if  now  we  are  gotog 
to  reduce  by  $200  million  function  150. 
The  Senator  is  talluig  about  reducing 
function  150  by  $200  million  emd  to- 
creastog  function  350  by  $100  million  and 
increastog  function  300  by  $100  mlUlon? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  agato.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  Eim  sure  it  makes  good  copy 
to  talk  about  taktog  the  money  out  of 
fore.gn  aid.  If  we  could  somehow  di- 
vide this,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, I  would  agree  with  him  that  we 
probably  could  stand  to  cut  it  a  little 
more.  Whether  we  need  to  spend  the 
money  back  to  the  agriculture  programs, 
I  question  that. 

Probably  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  for  the  American  farmer  is  to 
get  the  Reagan  economic  program 
through  Congress.  That  is  probably  more 
important  than  how  we  have  the  FHA 
or  the  soil  conservation  or  the  ASCS 
programs;  because,  ultimately,  when  we 
finally  get  the  Reagan  economic  package 
through  Congress  and  get  the  economy 
moving,  there  is  gotog  to  be  a  major 
move,  not  only  by  this  Senator  but  also 
by  many  others  in  this  Chamber  and 
the  administration — I  have  talked  to  the 
President  about  this — to  repeal  the  to- 
heritance  tax,  which  does  more  damage 
to  the  farmers.  It  would  do  much  more 
good  for  the  farmers  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  the  inheritance  tax  situation  than  any 
slight  adjustment  to  these  farm  pro- 
grams that  are  in  place. 

It  is  not  that  $100  million  is  not  im- 
portant when  it  comes  to  farm  operat- 
ing loans,  but  this  budget  resolution 
calls  for  $1,325  billion  in  farm  operattog 
loans  presently,  so  we  are  talking  atK)ut 
addtog  on  $100  million.  I  believe  that 
what  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
American  farmer  would  be  to  see  the 
President's  economic  package  pass  Con- 
gress, be  signed  into  law,  get  some  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  the  farmers, 
get  some  amelioration  in  the  second  tax 
package  on  the  vital  reform  of  the  in- 
heritance tax  and  gift  tax,  so  that  capi- 
tal can  be  kept  concentrated  on  farms, 
tastead  of  always  forcing  the  sale  of 
the  family  farm  to  pay  estate  taxes. 

With  respect  to  soil  conservation,  I 
have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  know  that  the  argument  he 
makes  is  very  sound.  He  is  preservtog 
our  water  and  our  land  base. 

My  own  observation  has  been  as  a 
farmer,  but  I  have  often  noted  that  the 
farmers  who  are  unable  to  participate  to 
the  program  are  oftentimes  those  who 
are  the  best  situated  ftoanclally  and 
sometimes  that  young  farmer  who  is 
striving  very  hard  to  get  started  cannot 
come  up  with  the  matching  funds  for  the 
soil  conservation  program. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  improving  our 
water  resources  and  our  land  Is  not  a  good 
program  because  I  thtok  it  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. But  I  thtok  we  have  reached  a 
potot  in  this  budget  resolution  where 
there  has  been  over  $1  billion  taken  out 
of  the  foreign  assistance  program.  Nine 
hundred  million  dollars  was  taken  out 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  out 
of  what  the  President  called  for.  So  I 
think  that  cuts  have  been  fairly  deep  to 
that  area  as  It  is  and.  as  I  say,  we  cannot 
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divide  this  so  we  have  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  to  the  beat  to- 
terest  of  the  Senate  to  turn  this  amoid- 
ment  down  and  then  take  these  things 
one  on  one  on  the  merlte  to  the  authoriz- 
ing and  the  appropriations  process  later 
on  this  siunmer. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  44  mtoutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  25  mtoutes,  but 
under  the  previous  order  we  are  havtog 
back-to-back  votes  at  2  pjn.  so  actually 
the  Senators  have  15  mtoutes  rematolng. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
mtoutes  to  the  disttoguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Percy. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ultools. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
disttoguished  colleague. 

I  really  cannot  thtok  of  anythtog  that 
would  be  more  tojurious  to  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assistance  and  security 
assistance  programs  abroad  than  the 
present  amendment  liecause  we  have  to 
put  this  amendment  to  the  context  of 
what  has  been  done  before. 

The  Reagan  budget  reduced  the  pro- 
gram suggested  to  Congress  by  President 
Carter  by  $150  million.  The  Senate,  stoce 
that  time,  has  reduced  the  Reagan  re- 
quest by  $900  million.  It  has  cut  military 
direct  loans  to  half.  It  has  cut  out  all 
contingency  funds.  It  has  cut  the  mili- 
tary tralntog  program.  It  has  cut  the  de- 
velopment loan  program  to  n^ative  real 
growth.  It  has  cut  totematlonal  orga- 
nizations by  $150  million. 

There  is  simply  no  place  else  to  cut. 
Further  cuU,  especially  to  outlays,  would 
require  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  cut  toto  money  for  the  Middle  East. 
This  would  affect  basic  U.S.  national  se- 
curity interests. 

We  are  talktog  about  reducing  the 
chances  for  conflict  to  the  world. 

What  would  happen  if  we  started 
slashing  the  programs  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  at  this  particular  time?  Here  they 
are  to  a  critical  period  to  the  Middle  East 
with  a  conflict  to  Lebanon  that  could  go 
either  way.  with  an  emissary  of  the 
President  out  there  right  now  trying  to 
mediate  this  particular  situation. 

What  would  happen  if  Congress,  with 
Arm  pledges  having  been  made  by  two 
Presidents,  went  to  and  slashed  any  of 
those  programs? 

The  President  has  lieen  deorived  of  all 
contingency  fimds.  Secretary  Haig,  whom 
four  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Just  left  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, would  certainly  reiterate  that  to 
remove  all  flexibility  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  this  particular  time,  not  al- 


lowing any  funds  for  any  contingency 
or  emergency  that  might  occiv  any  place 
to  the  world,  what  would  happen  to  the 
defense  policy?  What  would  hapiien  to 
the  military  assistance  program  abroad? 

Here  we  are  willing  to  vote  billions 
of  additional  dollars,  and  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Senator  from  nitoois  be- 
cause there  is  no  way  to  have  a  credible 
foreign  policy  without  a  strong  national 
defense,  but  here  we  are  voting  billions 
of  doUars  for  additional  defense  to  this 
country. 

We  have  had  a  firm  policy  for  years 
that  thore  should  be  assistance  to  other 
countries  that  want  to  protect  the  toter- 
esto  of  the  free  world  which  are  the  toter- 
ests  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
we  vote  all  of  that  money  for  our  own 
domestic  defense  needs  and  yet  we  de- 
prive the  Department  of  State  of  funds 
that  will  assist  other  countries  to  mato- 
talnlng  their  stability  and  matotaining 
their  strtmgth  when  they  are  wiUing  to 
provide  their  manpower,  when  thev  are 
willing  to  provide  their  energy,  their  ef- 
fort, put  their  prestige  on  the  Itoe.  take 
sides  to  this  East-West  conflict,  and  yet 
we  are  going  to  say.  "No,  we  do  not  have 
the  money  for  you." 

What  ktod  of  a  foreign  policy  can  we 
have  if  we  just  nibble  away  at  this  pro- 
gram which  is  already  down  to  bedrock, 
which  already  the  department  simply 
does  not  know  how  it  \s  going  to  adjust 
to? 

This  makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Though  it  is  sometimes  pt^ular  to  say 
we  wHl  just  take  it  out  of  foreign  aid,  if 
you  look  at  every  single  one  of  these  pro- 
grams, these  programs  are  to  the  toterest 
of  the  foreign  policy  and  our  national 
security  tatereste  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  is  no  question  alxMit  that. 
There  Is  no  question  to  the  mtod  of 
President  Reagan.  There  is  no  question 
to  the  mtod  of  Vice  President  Bush. 
There  is  question  to  the  mtod  of  Secre- 
tary Haig.  There  is  no  question  to  the 
mtod  of  Secretary  Cap  Wetoberger. 

Any  member  of  the  Cabtoet  and  any 
informed  person  would  say  these  pro- 
grams cannot  be  cut  without  cutttog  the 
natimial  security  toterest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  requires  an  understandtog  on  the 
part  of  our  people.  It  requires  an  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

We  left  a  meeting  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  200  some  chief  executive  of- 
ficers of  major  corporations  to  the 
United  States.  Those  companies  do  busi- 
ness abroad  aU  over  the  world,  and  let 
us  face  it.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  generated  through 
trade  that  we  do  abroad.  This  is  gotog 
both  ways.  When  we  look  at  some  of  the 
manufacturers  to  this  country,  for  ex- 
ample. Caterpillar  Tractcn-  to  Ultools.  47 
p«t«nt  of  their  bustoess  Is  done  to  ex- 
port business. 

When  we  look  at  farmlands  to  the 
State  of  nitocris,  one  out  of  two  workers 
to  agriculture  to  Ultools  depend  upon 
export  maz^ete.  One  out  of  three  acres 
in  Ultools  is  all  exp<M-ted. 

We  require  those  exp<»t  markete  and 
we  require  the  Imports  that  we  receive 
to  raw  materials  for  our  factories,  and 


to  a  few  years  80  percent  of  all  imports 
coming  toto  the  Uhited  States  win  be 
coming  from  abroad. 

Of  all  raw  materials  used  to  our  fac- 
t(Hles,  80  percent  of  those  raw  materials 
will  be  coming  from  abroad,  many  of 
those  from  areas  of  instability  to  the 

W(R-ld. 

The  purpose  of  these  military  assist- 
ance and  economic  assistance  programs 
abroad  is  to  create  a  c<»ditlon  ol  stabil- 
ity to  the  world. 

This  economy  depmds  upon  world 
stability.  Every  time  we  are  torn  apart 
to  some  area,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  carry  on  Ito 
bustoess,  and  the  bustoess  of  carrying  on 
America's  business  abroad  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

To  undercut  the  Secretary  in  this  re- 
gard and  deprive  him  of  funds  that  are 
essential  and  needed  for  these  programs 
is  irrespcHisible. 

I  simply  do  not  feel  the  Sraate  will  do 
this,  nor  can  it  do  it  at  this  particular 
time. 

I.  therefore,  hope  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  disttoguished  Senatm*  from  Illi- 
nois. I  realize,  has  a  profound  mtn«st 
to  not  only  the  foreign  relations  ot  the 
United  States  but  he  has  a  profound  to- 
terest to  the  productivity  of  the  heart- 
land of  America,  in  his  State  to  particu- 
lar, the  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  a  pro- 
foimd  toterest  to  the  agricultural  base 
for  this  country.  He  has  spoken  elo- 
quently aa  numerous  occasions  for  both 
po'nte. 

I  appreciate  his  remarlEs  today  to  de- 
fense of  foreign  relations  for  the  United 
States. 

But  I  must  potot  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  what  we  are  talktog  about  is  a  $200 
million  reduction  in  budget  authority 
from  $16.8  billion,  a  $200  millicHi  re- 
duction to  budget  obligations  fnnn  $11.1 
billion. 

I  think  that  the  question  should  hinge 
not  on  whether  ch*  not  we  want  to  take  it 
out  of  either  program.  I  thtok  it  should 
hinge  on  which  program  can  stand  cute. 

I  see  no  reascm  to  safeguard  our  ex- 
penditures in  fcnreign  aid  at  the  expense 
of  our  agricultural  production  and  at  the 
expense  of  our  land  and  water  resource 
base  here  to  the  United  States. 

So,  we  have  (rffered  a  very  modest  ex- 
change oi  $200  mlUlon  to  budget  authw- 
ity  and  $200  million  to  budget  obligation 
both  of  which  are  to  come  out  of  foreign 
aid  and  both  of  which  would  assist  our 
agriculture  production,  cme  to  the  form 
of  Farmers  Home  Administration  oper- 
ating loans  and  the  other  to  the  tana 
of  soil  conservaticm  work. 

I  thtok  the  amendment  has  great 
merit.  I  hope  the  Senate  can  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LncAji) .  The  hour  of  2  pjn.  has  arrived. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
disttoguished  Senator  from  Texas  desires 
3  mtoutes  to  speak  to  opposition  to  the 
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linlfhirr  amoulment.  If  there  be  no  ob- 
jMtton.  he  wishes  to  do  that  now.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  that  we  vote  in 
S  minntes  on  the  Bradley  amendmmt  in- 
stead of  ▼oiing  now. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
any  objecttoi  to  that? 

lir.  IIELCHER.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  my  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  would  like  to  have  3  min- 
utes to  speak  on  my  amoidment? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Tes. 

Mr.  MKLCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection,  providing  I  can  have  2 
minutes  to  respond. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  do  that.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
have  commitments  to  other  Senators.  I 
wlU  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

nr  AMsmumrr  ito.  •• 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  S  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  imprinted  amendment 
No.  86  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Biadlxt)  .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theron. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoir)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22. 
nays  76,  as  follows: 


IRoUcan  Vote  No.  108  L«g.I 
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NOT  VOTINO — a 


So  Mr.  Bbablxt's  amendment  (UP  No. 
86)  was  rejected. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  UP  Amendment 
numbered  87  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
Idmt,  the  iiendlng  amendment  would  add 
$200  million  in  two  areas  of  the  bill.  An- 
other part  of  the  amendment  would  cut 
$200  milUon  from  another  part  of  the 
bill,  the  $200  million  add-on  or  added  to 
areas  which  have  already  been  substan- 
tially Increased  over  the  President's 
budget. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Is 
this  subject  to  division,  namely,  the  two 
add-ons  in  one  vote  and  the  reduction  in 
a  subsequent  vote? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEK.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  Chair  is  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  division. 

The  Bixlget  Act  provides  that: 

(6)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  rule,  an 
amendment,  or  serlea  of  amendmenta.  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  tbe  budget  pro- 
poeed  In  the  Senate  shall  always  be  in  order 
If  such  amendment  or  series  of  amendments 
proposes  to  change  any  figure  or  figures  then 
contained  In  such  concurrent  resolution  so 
as  to  make  such  concurrent  resolution  math- 
ematlcaUy  consistent  or  so  as  to  maintain 
such  consistency. 

This  amendment  is  so  drafted. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  We  will 
now  proceed  to  the  vote.  TTie  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
10-minute  ndlcall  vote? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  comet.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  ndl. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon)  Is 
necessarily  absent.      

The  PR1SHLU1NO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  CSiamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[Bfdlcall  Vote  No.  108  Leg.) 
TKAS— 39 
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Cannon 


uatblas 


So  Mr.  Melchbr's  amendment  (UP 
No.  87),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

oaDxa  or  psocxsttbx 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
three  other  housdceeping  matters  I 
would  like  to  take  care  of  before  the  next 
amendment  Is  voted  on. 

May  I  inquire,  is  there  a  Moynihan 
amendment  now  sequenced  without  a 
time  limitation?  _^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Moynlhan-Bradley  tax  cut  amendment, 
which  is  the  next  order  of  business,  has 
a  2-hour  time  limit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  minority 
leader  that  it  is  agreeable  on  their  side 
to  reduce  that  2  hours  to  1  hour  and 
I  make  that  request.    

The  PRESIDINa  0FPIC:ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Moynihan  tunendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  to 
speak,  not  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  object,  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  Senators  who  are  sequenced  in 
on  smiendments  have  time  on  their 
amendments.  Perhaps  we  could  cut  the 
time  somewhat  on  amendments. 

I  hope  we  will  not  have  Senators 
speaking  on  the  measure,  to  the  possible 
prejudice  of  Senators  who  want  to  call 
up  amendments  and  whose  amendments 
are  sequenced. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  the  concern 
of  the  minority  leader,  and  I  assure  him 
that  we  can  make  provision  that  the 
time  otherwise  allocable  to  the  majority 
be  available  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  might  not 
be  an  objection  to  this  request.  There  is 
a  commitment.  I  believe,  to  permit  the 
Senator  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  minority  leader  that  last  night 
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when  we  were  sequencing  and  determin- 
ing more  or  less  our  game  plan  tor  today, 
the  Senatoi  from  New  Mexico  neglect- 
ed— and  it  is  his  fault — to  honor  a  re- 
quest that  had  been  pending  for  2  days 
by  the  distinguished  Senatw.  What  I  am 
prepared  to  do  now  is  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  can  take  15  minutes  from  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  We  will  take  15  minutes, 
and  if  he  will  get  15  minutes  for  Senator 
Humphrey,  that  will  be  30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  the  re- 
quest has  been  reduced  to  15  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  withhold  this 
request  until  we  talk  about  one  or  two 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  request 
for  the  time  being,  and  I  will  have  to 
make  it  again  before  we  finish. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  we  also  have 
an  agreement  on  the  tobacco  amend- 
ment, so  called,  to  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzehbaum)  .  This 
has  been  cleared  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  on  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment dealing  with  tobacco  subsidy  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tbe  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Metzen- 
baum amendment  on  tobacco  be  se- 
quenced immediately  after  the  Stevens 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  consider 
reducing  the  time  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Sasser  to  50  minutes  overall,  to  be 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  am  ha.ppy  to  do 
that,  and  I  make  that  request.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PREl^DINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Bumpers.  I 
believe  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation  under 
the  statute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Could  we  re- 
duce that  time?  Mr.  Bumpers  is  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
save  a  lot  of  time.  It  is  not  my  present 
intention  to  offer  that  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  taken  care  of  when  the 
Thurmond  amendment  was  defeated  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Can  we  remove  that  from 
the  sequence? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  leader  may  re- 
move it. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  remaining  amend- 
ments that  are  sequenced  are  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Moynihan  and  Mr.  Bradley 
on  the  tax  cut,  to  be  followed  by  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Riegle.  Or  is  it  Mr. 
Stevens? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then,  it  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  dealing  with  COLA.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  advise  the  minority 
leader  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
indicated  that  he  will  not  take  a  great 
amount  of  time.  He  is  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  moment,  but  I  believe  we  can  get 
a  short  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Actually,  it  is  a  math- 
ematical correction,  and  it  should  not 
take  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  15  min- 
utes for  Mr.  Humphrey. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  make  the  request 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
be  recognized  after  the  Moynihan 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  For  a  full  30  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  For  15  additional  min- 
utes, with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  the  man- 
ager on  behalf  of  the  majority,  will  yield 
another  15  minutes,  to  make  a  total  of 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  not 
want  the  30  minutes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  be  di- 
vided by  a  vote.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
arrangement,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  can 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  get  me 
10  minutes  sometime  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  resolution  itself? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  problem  with  10  minutes,  pro- 
vided Senators  who  are  calling  up  their 
amendments  and  who  have  been  se- 
quenced— and  we  have  to  leave  time  for 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  to  any 
amendments — I  would  have  no  objection 
to  provide  for  that,  if  it  be  understood 
that  if  we  need  that  10  minutes  at  the 
end  in  order  to  take  care  of  one  of  the 
amendments  that  are  sequenced,  or  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  the 
7  o'clock  time  will  be  7 :  10. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  now  have  l>een  advised  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  agreeable  to  a  20-min- 
ute  time  limitation,  equally  divided,  and 
I  now  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  should  significantly 
reduce  the  time  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  try  this  request: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  prior  to 
final  disposition  of  the  pending  measure, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 


with  the  understanding,  however,  that 
that  10  minutes  may  not  diminish  the 
time  otherwise  allocated  by  order  to  any 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment  in  se- 
quence. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  thank  all  Senators 
for  cooperating.  I  believe  that  what  we 
have  done  now  almost  surely  indicates 
that  we  can  finish  by  7  or  perhaps  before 
7  with  the  matter  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
familiar  with  all  the  amendments  men- 
tioned except  one  that  the  minority 
leader  has  called  the  Riegie  amendment. 
Do  we  have  a  description  of  what  it  is? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  have 
a  description  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  in  the 
Chamber.  Does  he  have  a  description? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  have  a  couple  of  possi- 
bilities. One  would  be  a  transfer.  I  have 
not  decided,  to  be  very  blunt  aboat  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  can  tell  us  more  about  that, 
because  every  other  Member  has  identi- 
fied at  least  the  general  subject  matter 
of  his  amendment  in  advance.  We  did 
not  require  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  last  evening  because  he  was 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  time  we  sequenced 
these  amendments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  gives  him  an  advantage  ttiat  no  other 
Senator  has,  to  have  an  option  betweei 
amendments. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  night  when  I  pre- 
sented the  request,  there  is  of  course  a 
statutory  requirement  that  this  amend- 
ment must  be  germane,  and  that  will  pre- 
vail. However,  in  all  fairness  to  all  those 
who  have  agreed  on  time  limitations  and 
the  sequencing  of  amendments,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  let  us 
luiow  the  general  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment he  intends  to  offer. 

Mr.  RIBCLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
transfer  some  moneys  out  of  the  050 
function  into  several  other  fimctions^I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  my  current 
intention  to  offer  that;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  forfeit  my  right  to  change  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that,  a  httle.  later,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  can  give  us  a  better  idea  or  at 
least  deal  with  greater  particularity  as 
to  what  the  amendment  is.  It  appears 
that  that  is  as  good  as  we  can  do  for  the 
moment. 

Mr.  RIEaiiE.  I  will  make  clear  what  I 
intend  to  do. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Senator 
not  saying,  in  effect,  that  when  he  is 
reached  in  the  order  of  sequence,  he  will 
either  call  up  that  amendment  or  he  will 
not  call  up  that  amendment?  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  It  is  partly  what  I  am 
saying.  I  do  not  want  to  foreclose  my 
options.  The  agreement  was  that  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  the  one  I  will  aSer. 
but  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  at  this . 
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pdnt.  I  think  I  am  within  my  rights  not 
to  deckto  noiw.  If  not.  I  should  like  to 
know  why  I  would  not  be. 

lir.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  within  his  rights.  But  his  rights 
stem  fltiin,  I  thought,  an  act  of  generos- 
ity on  our  part  last  evening.  When  every 
other  Senator  deslgnacea  the  subject 
matter  of  his  amendment  there  was  a 
request  to  schedule  and  sequence  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. When  we  Inquired  about  what  the 
suhlect  of  that  amendment  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  was  not  here.  It 
would  have  bem  just  as  easy  not  to 
sequence  that  amendment  and  forego 
that  until  we  found  out  what  the  sub- 
ject matter  was.  We  did  not  do  that.  In- 
stead we  took  at  face  value  his  rcQuest 
and  sequenced  It. 

I  would  not  have  done  that  If  I  thought 
there  were  some  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  he  offers.  But  I  have 
done  It. 

All  I  can  do  now  is  call  on  the  good 
conscience  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  teU  us  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  so  that  he  does  not  have  an 
advantage  over  any  other  Senator  who 
has  done  so. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  imderstand  what  the 
majority  leader  Is  saying.  I  appreciate 
his  courtesy  last  evening  and  today. 

I  can  say  to  him  that  my  current  in- 
tention Is  to  offer  an  amendment  that 
would  transfer  some  fimds  from  the  050 
function  to  several  other  fimctions.  That 
Is  the  presimiption  I  am  working  on. 

Because  my  amendment  was  unspec- 
ified, I  have  that  degree  of  flexibility.  If 
I  chitnge  my  Intention.  I  will  alert  Sena- 
tors to  that  change  in  sufficient  time  to 
allow  my  colleagues  to  respond.  I  have 
no  desire  to  catch  people  tlatfooted.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  have  more  time 
to  evaluate  this  situation. 

Bflr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  It  because  we  are  going  to  chew 
up  more  time  here  than  we  should  or 
need  to,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  lifichlgan  wUl  understand  that  the 
reason  he  is  sequenced  and  the  reason 
he  has  no  rights  is  that  we  agreed  to 
sequence  him  yesterday,  notwithstand- 
ing we  did  not  know  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment,  as  a  matter  of  ac- 
commodation. It  Is  not  a  right  that  ex- 
ists. Otherwise,  had  we  declined  to  do 
that  last  night,  he  simply  would  have 
been  authralzed  to  offer  an  amendment 
today  sometime  to  get  recognized. 

Mr.  RIECHiE.  Let  me  trv  to  help  the 
majority  leader  this  way.  Can  we  review 
the  order  in  which  amendments  are  go- 
ing to  be  taken  up  from  this  po<nt  as  to 
where  I  fall  in  the  order  of  th'ngs?  I 
know  the  Mo^nlhan  amendment  is  up 

now  followed  by 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  FOUowed  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  after  Senator  HuifPHHEv  speaks 
Iwt  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  be 
the  next  amendment  after  the  Moynihan 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  The  Bumpers  amend- 
ment win  notlntervene' 

Mfr.  BAKER.  It  will  not.  It  has  been 
wnndrawn. 


Might  I  Inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  If  he  Is  prepared  to  reduce  the 
time? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  No.  I  would  not  be  at 
this  point,  although  I  may  be  at  the  time 
I  present  It.  I  am  open  on  ttiat  question, 
but  at  the  moment  I  would  not  want  to 
enter  into  agreement  to  reduce  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  pursue  this  any  more.  I  think  that 
at  some  point  It  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  us  to  confer  privately  on  this  subject, 
but  I  will  not  pursue  it  at  this  point. 

UP  AMKNDIONT  NO.   ■• 

(PurpoM:  To  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
In  flacal  year  1984) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersev  (Mr.  Br-dlkt). 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kew  York  (Mr.  Moyki- 
RAN),  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  Bradlet,  Mr. 
BfiTCHii.i,.  and  Mr.  Bidcn.  propoees  an  un- 
printed amendment  numbered  88. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectiOTi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  aectlons  l.(a)(l), 
1. (a)(2).  i.raHS).  1. (a)(4).  1. (a)(5)  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "(1)  the 
recommended  level  of  Federal  revenues  Is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  8660.400,000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $738,300,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  seSQjJOO.OOO.OOO: 
and    the   amount   by   which    the   aggregate 
levels    of   Federal    revenues   should    be    de- 
creased Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $51,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $88,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $76,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $776,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $843,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $903,400,000,000; 

(3)  the  aporoprlate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Flseal  year  1982:  $704,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $7«2. 100.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $815,500,000,000; 

(4)  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$^3,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:    -$33,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:    +$23,700,000,000; 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $1,098,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year   1963:   $1,101,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:   $1,193,100,000,000; 
and   the  amount   by  which   the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $94,400,000,000; 

Flaeal  year  1983:  $85,500,000,000; 

Flaeal  year  1984:  $19,800,000,000." 

Beginning  on  page  4.  strike  out  lecUons 


l.(b)(l)    through   l.(b)(ie)    and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlivg: 

"(1)   National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $225,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $193,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $268,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $327,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $394,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $383,300,000,000; 
(3)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  (160) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18300.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.    $13,100,000,000; 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (350) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000; 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000: 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $13,800,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,800,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,000,000,000; 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000; 

(7)  Conunerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4JOO,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budfret  authority,  $5,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3.800,000X)00; 

(8)  Transportation  (400) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21 .000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $21X>00.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30300X>00.000: 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31JIOO.0iiDO.OOO: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000; 

(9)  Community  and  Keglonal  Development 
(460): 
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Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7MO,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9»0,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000; 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000; 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,400,000300: 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  891.700.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $100,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,800,000,000; 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $263,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $237,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $255,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $310,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  «273.000.000,000; 

(13)  Veterans  Beneflts  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23300.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $26,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,400,000300; 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,300,000,000; 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000: 
(16)  General  Government  (800) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000; 

(16)    General    Purpose   Fiscal    Assistance 
(860): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlstys,  $6,900,000,000;" 

On  page  11.  strike  section  l.(b)  (IS). 
On  page  15.  strike  section  2.(a)(18). 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding,  and  I  ttelieve  this  is 
the  case,  that  the  time  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  has  been  reduced  from 
30  minutes  to  15  minutes.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  observe  without  the  slightest  touch  of 
satisfaction,  that  I  am  not  surprised  that 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wish  to  reduce  their  time,  the  time 
they  have  to  defend  themselves  against 
this  amendment.  It  is  going  to  be  an  em- 
barrassing if  not  indeed  an  anguishing 
experience  for  them,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  without  a  sense  of  their  own  interest 
that  they  decide  to  cut  the  duration  in 
half. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  on  his  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  reduce  It  fur- 
ther? Is  that  it? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  wishes  the  subject  would 
never  have  come  up,  and  I  have  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  it  is  certainly  not  his  fault 
that  it  has. 

Mr.  President,  the  occasion  of  this 
amendment  arises  from  a  vote  in  the 
Budget  Committee  on  April  9  of  this  year 
to  report  the  resolution.  It  appeared  the 
work  on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
had  been  completed,  but  three  members 
of  the  majority  looked  at  what  they  had 
done  and  foimd  that  they  had  proposed, 
and  were  about  to  vote  for,  a  deficit  of 
$63  billion  in  1981.  $54  billion  in  1982, 
$52  billion  in  1983,  and  $45  billion  in  1984. 
A  party  that  had  made  the  balanced 
budget  a  center  of  their  political  rhetoric 
was  suddenly  proposing  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension to  that  goal;  whereupon,  three 
critical  members  of  the  majority  voted 
against  the  proposition  and  it  failed. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  take  it  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
going  to  now  have  the  remainder  of  this 
debate  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee?  Is  that  his  desire? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  be  here  in  the  Chamber  in  my 
absence. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  When  he  returns;  in 
the  Senator's  absence. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  have  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  here  very  soon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say.  as  I  said 
on  that  glum  day,  April  28,  when  the 
chairman  was  forced  to  present  us  with 
this  document  whereby  a  $45  million 
deficit  in  1984  miraculously  disappeared 
before  the  onslaught  of  the  "savings  to 
be  proposed,  reductions,  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  rescissions,"  that  it  was  not 
for  me  to  press  upon  him  at  a  moment 
of  such  patent  embarrassment.  I  am 
happy  that  I  shall  be  spared  once  again 
that  necessity  to  a  man  I  hold  in  such 
high  regard. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  simple  issue 
before  us  in  this  matter.  Are  we  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  1984?  Are  we  Indeed 
to  balance  the  budget  ever?  Is  the  budget 
process  to  become  a  vehicle  for  the 
transparent  avoidance  of  fact? 

There  is  an  elemental  fact  In  that  this 
budget  is  not  balanced  and  in  no  pros- 
pect of  being  balanced,  and  we  are  about 
to  vote  a  false,  meretricious,  and  un- 
worthy set  of  revenue  estimates  which 
we  know  are  not  so;  which  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  knowing  not  to  be  so 
felt  required  to  vote  against  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  origins  of  this  mat- 
ter must  be  understood. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  4  years  the 
Republican  Party  understandably — ^I 
bring  no  rancor  to  this  proposition  what- 
ever— embraced  a  set  of  economic  prop- 
ositions which  simply  does  not  sustain 
analysis.  They  stated  straight  out  that 
a  3-year.  10  percent  per  year,  reduction 
in  personal  income  taxes  would  be  re- 
couped during  the  same  period  as  those 
tax  reductions  by  an  increase  In  eco- 
nomic activity  brought  on  by  larger 
numbers  of  entrants  into  the  work  force, 
longer  hours  worked,  and  such  matters 
as  that. 

There  is  no  economic  data  of  any  kind 
that  would  support  this  proposition. 

Some  econcHnic  models  will  argue  that 
somewhere  between  20  and  30  percent  of 
such  a  revenue  reduction  is  recouped  in 
the  third  year.  No  respectable  practlcSig 
economist  would  say  anything  more. 

Yet  the  party  committed  Itself  to  this 
proposition. 

As  late  as  May  1980,  in  Flint,  Mich., 
our  President,  whom  we  admire  and  so 
much  support  in  the  large  purposes  he 
has  emttarked  upcm.  in  a  continued  at- 
tachment to  this  doctrine  said: 

We  would  use  the  Increased  revenues  the 
Federal  Government  would  get  from  this  de- 
crease to  rebuild  our  defense  capabilities. 

This  is  a  President  who  truly  believed 
there  would  fiow  more  funds  to  the 
Treasury  than  had  been  reduced;  that 
was  his  campaign. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  an  opponent  of  his 
in  the  primary,  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois.  John  Anderson, 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

How  do  you  balance  a  budget,  cut  taxes, 
and  mcrease  the  defen<«  spending  at  the 
same  time?  It  is  very  simple.  You  do  It  with 
mirrors. 

Come  September,  a  serious  Presiden- 
tial campaign  was  imderway.  The  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  Party  gave  what 
to  his  staff  was  called  internally  the 
mirrors  speech.  His  effort  to  reconcile 
the  obviously  irreconcilable.  And  for  the 
first  t'me  we  learned  that  there  would  not 
be  this  great  refiow  of  revenues  follow- 
ing these  tax  rjxXs  and  we  learned  that 
"through  a  comprehensive  assault  <xi 
waste  and  ineOBciency."  2  percent  would 
be  trimmed  off  the  1981  budget,  gradually 
increasing  to  7  percent  in  1985.  In  the 
meantime,  there  would  be  a  balanced 
budget  by  1983,  a  surplus  In  1984,  and  so 
forth. 

Then  came  the  election,  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  transition  team,  and  the  aerl- 
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ooi  aiMdyits  of  the  d»U.  And  It  bec«ne 
elMT  ^*«»t  noihtng  such  as  thla  wm  poe- 
aible.  At  that  point.  '«'  toe  flnt  ttme.  te- 
eauae  the  incoming  administration  itn 
committed  to  the  tax  proposals,  we  begm 
to  hear  about  spending  reductions  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  2 
percent  achievements  ol  the  deficiency 
and  waste.  Instead  we  learned  of  the 
reductions  of  35  percent  In  education.  25 
povent  in  health,  and  elimination  of 
n\fw  transit  operating  assistance. 

On  Wednesday  last.  In  the  Finance 
Committee,  far  from  going  back  to  the 
Oreat  Society,  we  tore  a  page  out  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  a  commitment  of 
45  years  to  orphans  in  this  country.  Or- 
phans—not hyperbole.  This  Is  fact.  Chil- 
dren placed  In  foster  homes  by  State  au- 
thorities have  been  entlUed  to  have  half 
of  their  maintenance  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmoit.  Out  It  went.  This  is  not 
waste  and  InefDciency.  these  are  3-year- 
old  children  whom  we  can  no  l(mger  af- 
ford to  support. 

And  why?  Because  of  a  mindless  ad- 
herence to  a  doctrine  of  economics  which 
no  less  a  distinguished  person  than  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
scribed as  voodoo  economics. 

Mr.  President,  ««  can  save  ourselves 
from  this  and  we  can  spare  the  majority 
the  need  to  do  something  it  does  not  want 
to  do  and  say.  "Let  campaign  bygones  be 
bygones,  but  let  us  face  economic  facts." 

Last  September  15.  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  by  a  19-to-l  vote,  reported  out 
a  tax  bill  which,  as  it  happens,  has  al- 
most the  identical  impact  in  1982  as  the 
alternate  bill  contemplated  in  this  reso- 
lution. It  was  a  good  tax  biU.  It  was  a 
supply  side  tax  bill  by  results.  Half  the 
money  went  to  business  institutions  and 
investors,  which  they  received  in  tax  re- 
ductions when  they  invested  successfully, 
as  in  the  case  of  capital  gains.  We  had 
proved  the  power  of  a  capital  gains  tax 
reduction  the  previous  year  by  having 
made  very  small  cuts;  far  from  losing 
revenue,  we  raised  revenue.  We  found 
the  tax  was  too  high.  We  meant  to  go 
on  cuttliig  it. 

We  proposed  the  first  reduction  in 
rates  since  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
in  1963.  We  proposed  as  well  an  end  to 
the  marriage  penalty.  Now,  there  is  a 
supply  side  tax  cut  for  you.  When  you 
make  it  more  rewarding  for  people  to  go 
to  work  than  to  stay  home,  you  have 
added  to  the  supply  of  labor.  When  you 
penalize  a  married  couple  for  working. 
you  rtiminioh  it.  It  was  a  good  bill,  and 
It  was  supported  19  to  1 ;  every  Republi- 
can Member  voted  for  it,  save  one  who, 
for  general  reasons,  was  not  voting  any 
tax  reduction  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  very  simidy.  Is  to  include 
in  the  budget  revenue  assumptions  that 
are  based  upon  a  tax  bill  similar  in  pur- 
pose and  effect  to  the  one  adopted  last 
year  by  the  Finance  Committee.  It  would 
not  dictate  the  terms.  Nobody  could  dic- 
tate such  terms  in  a  budget  resolution. 
But  it  assimiwt  the  general  impact  on 
investment  and  savings  that  was  as- 
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sumed  in  that  tax  bill.  It  would  balaoM 
the  budget  and  give  us  a  surplus  in  1984. 

We  would  break  out  of  this  seeming 
incapacity,  which.  In  the  end.  refiecte 
an  tacapaclty  of  the  Government  Itself 
to  keep  its  books  in  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  find  approval. 

My  dlstlngiUshed  friend  and  cosponsor 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlxt)  Is  on  the 
floor.  Seeing  as  yet  no  desire  on  the  op- 
posing side  to  say  a  word  in  opposition 
to  that  which  they  know  ought  not  to  be 
opposed.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York  for  yielding 
and  also  for  his  amendment.  Because, 
Mr.  President,  what  this  amendment  does 
is  to  resolve  the  basic  ambivalence  that 
has  characterized  the  President's  pro- 
gram from  the  beginning.  This  budget 
is  a  perfect  example  of  that  ambivalence. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  economic  theory  that  believes 
cuts  and  marginal  tax  rates  will  spur 
growth  unheard  of  In  this  country  be- 
fore. On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  belief  that  says,  in  order  to 
pay  for  our  tax  cuts,  we  have  to  cut  the 
budget  first.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
difference  between  the  new  Republican- 
ism and  the  old  Republicanism. 

Now.  what  we  try  to  do  in  this  amend- 
ment is  simply  say  that  if.  on  the  one 
hand,  you  believe  a  reduction  in  margin- 
al tax  rates  is  going  to  dramatically  in- 
crease revenues,  who  do  we  not  be  hon- 
est about  it  and  why  do  we  not  eliminate 
all  tax  expenditures  and  reduce  that 
marginal  tax  rate  down  to  20  percent? 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  what  the 
administration  proposes  to  do.  They  pro- 
pose to  gradually  ease  us  Into  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  over  3  years  that  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  budget,  which,  cMn- 
blned  with  the  level  of  nwidefense 
spending  cuts  and  defense  increases,  will 
insure  this  country  continued  stagfla- 
tion for  the  next  3  to  4  years. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that 
we  be  honest  about  this  process.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  knows,  the  Sen- 
ator frran  Nebraska  knows,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  knows,  as  we 
have  all  seen  the  reports  in  the  news- 
papers. The  administration  now,  after 
winning  a  budget  battle,  has  developed 
some  flexibility  cm  the  tox  issue,  which 
means,  Mr.  President,  that  even  the  ad- 
ministration knows  that  Gkobox  Bush 
was  right  when  he  characterized  it,  as 
the  Senator  said,  as  voodoo  economics 
and  it  will  eventually  come  around  to 
that  realization. 

So  what  this  amendment  says,  Mr. 
President.  Ls  let  us  not  play  the  game 
down  the  road  for  2  years.  Let  us  admit 
at  this  point  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  1-year  tax  cut  along  the  lines,  perhaps, 
that  the  administration  wants.  This 
amendment  allows  for  the  full  amount 
that  the  administration  would  want  in 
Ux  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  does  not 
cut  that  figure.  It  gives  the  President  a 
chance  to  see  if ,  Indeed,  when  people  get 


that  extra  $200  In  their  pockets  they  are 
going  to  go  straight  to  the  savings  and 
loans  and  put  it  in  or  straight  to  the  sav- 
ings banks  or  perhaps  the  money  maritet. 

But.  Mr.  President,  on  the  possible 
chance  that  they  are  going  to  spend  that 
money  and,  therefore,  generate  excess 
inflation,  why  must  we.  In  this  budget 
resolution,  commit  ourselves  to  a  3-year 
tax  cut  instead  of  a  1-year  tax  cut  that 
has  effects  over  the  next  couple  of  years 
in  revenue  losses? 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  Is  one  that  I  think  even 
the  administration  will  come  to  appre- 
ciate in  the  coming  months  when  they 
find  nowhere  near  that  savings  response 
from  tax  cuts,  when  they  find  higher  in- 
terest rates  going  even  higher,  because  of 
an  enactment  of  a  tax  cut  in  these  times 
and  because,  Mr.  President,  infiaUon  will 
continue  to  rise  for  reasons  that  I  will 
not  get  into  in  this  amendment,  related 
largely  to  the  fact  that  when  you  raise 
the  interest  rate  you  get  enormous  sums 
of  money  fiowing  into  this  country  from 
abroad  and  thereby  increasing  our  money 
suDply  and  making  the  use  of  monetary 
policy  as  the  sole  weapon  against  Infla- 
tion fruitless. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  offered  this 
amendment.  I  join  him  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  I  think  it  is  a  very  clear  chal- 
lenge to  the  type  of  tax  approach  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  administration.  I 
think  it  resolves  the  ambivalence  be- 
tween those  old  Republicans  who  say. 
"Cut  the  budget  before  you  can  have  a 
tax  cut."  and  the  new  Republicans  who 
say.  "The  feedback  effect  is  dramatic 
and  growth  will  ensue  and  we  will  have 
enormous  revenues  flowing." 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  him.  Again,  I  simply  reiterate  that 
this  is  a  1-year  tax  cut.  When  has  the 
Senate  enacted  3-year  tex  cuts  in  budget 
resolutions?  It  has  not  happened,  Mr. 
President. 

We  are  saying,  let  us  approach  this  tax 
cut  and  this  budget  resolutdcm  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  giving  opPDrtimity  for  varia- 
tions as  the  economy  shifts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  and  urge  support  of 
the  Moynlhan-Bradley  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
serve there  is  still  no  Member  of  the 
majority  party  rising  to  defend  the  in- 
defensible. I  take  that  to  be  a  p-ood  sign 
for  the  long-nm  health  of  this  budget 
process.  This  spurious,  contrived  re- 
sult— ^this  claim  to  a  balanced  budget  in 
1984 — is  indefonsible  and  It  Is  not  bring 
defended. 

Ml*.  Presld-ait,  so  that  history  might 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  mimeographed 
summary  of  additions  that  was  contrived 
on  April  28,  1981.  to  produce  this  bal- 
anced budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco»d, 
as  follows: 
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Fiscal  year  US2 

Fiscal  year  1983 

Fiscal  year  1984 

Fiscal  year  1982 

Budfet 
au- 
thority Outlays 

Hscal  year  1983 

riicalyt 

Budiat 

au- 
thority 

iarl984 

Budiel 
au- 
thority Outlays 

Budfot 
thority  Outlays 

Budfet 
au- 
thority 

Outlays 

Bediet 

aa- 
thority  Outlays 

Oullan 

Total!  ri  jacttd  by  >i«  commlttM  on  Apr.  9. 
Proposed  chiniat; 

Accept  adminittration  commitmtnt  to 

hold  down  dalenie  outlayi> 

40  percent  abxtrption  ot  defense  pay 
raise  costs  (similar  to  absorptioa 

775.0     704.1 
-5.1 

842.9  >76Z.0 
-2.1 

-L9     -1.9 

903.3 
-1.9 

815.4 

-7.4 

-1.9 

to  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
(to  be  spread  to  appropriate  func- 
tions)*  

Savin(s  as  >  result  of  increased  elTorts 
to  achieve  rescissions'* „ 



-11      -7.2 

-5.0      -5.0 
-15.3    -15.3 

-17 

-5.0 
-22.7 

-7.7 
-5  0 

already  assimed  lor  other  ami- 

Additional  savings  to  be  proposed  >•„ 

Total  spendinf. 

Revenues 

Deficit  (-)  or  surplus  (-I-) 

-22  7 

ele»)». J-— 

1 

775.0 

699. 0 
6513 
-417 

812.6      730.5 

709.1 

-21.4 

865.0 

770.7 

770.7 

0 

>  Adjusted  to  correct  for  small  error  In  veterans  program  outlays  in  the  table  used  by  the  commit- 
tee on  Apr.  9. 

>  Use  the  0MB  esllmste  ot  defense  outlays,  which  predict  lower  fuel  prices  and  lower  spend-out 
rates  fian  do  the  CBO  defense  assumptions  ori|lnally  used  by  the  committee. 

>  Irxrease  to  40  percent  the  Defense  Department's  rate  of  "absorption"  of  future  pay  raise  costs 
(refer,  ing  to  that  portion  of  DOD  funds  drawn  from  other  areas,  and  not  specifically  provided  by 
coniressional  appropriation  for  pay  Increases. 


•  Require  a  reduction  of  1  percent  in  appropiated  funds  In  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  throufh 
additional,  unspecihed  decreases  in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

>  Resurrect  function  923,  allowances,  includini  in  it:  (1)  savinn  resulting  from  chances  in 
coniressional  review  of  administration  rescission  proposals  (requlrint  a  2-House  resolutioa  of 
disapproval  to  deny,  rather  than  the  curre  it  requirement  for  coniressional  alirmation),  Q)  un- 
specified additional  savinis  to  be  proposed  these  are  to  eliminate  nearly  half  the  1984  deBciO. 

•  Will  be  assiined  to  function  92],  allowances. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  still 
no  one  appears  in  opposition. 

I  see  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
legislation  rising.  I  observe  that  he  does 
so  with  a  quizzical  air,  that  capacity 
having  fallen  to  him.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  eloquent  Senator  from 
New  York  labors  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  the  majority  requested  only 
15  minutes  to  debate  this  issue  because 
it  did  not  want  one  to  speak  any  longer 
when,  in  fact.  It  does  not  need  15  min- 
utes In  order  to  set  out  the  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  amendment,  as  I  fondly 
believe  it  will  be  rejected.  In  a  way  which 
Is  totally  logical  and  persuasive  to  all 
who  will  listen. 

The  amendment  of  the  Smatw  from 
New  York  curiously  enough  accepts  all 
of  the  economic  asstunptions  of  the 
Budget  Committee  as  well  as  those  of  the 
President,  except  for  the  key  one  that 
the  growth  in  productivity  which  would 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  at  least  as  much 
based  upon  a  very  substantial  3-year  tax 
cut  as  it  is  upon  balancing  the  budget 
and  cutting  Federal  expenditures. 

In  fact.  If  we  were  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  am 
convinced  that  economic  recovery  would 
be  far  slower,  and  that  the  promises 
which  he  here  makes  even  as  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  not  in  fact  take 
place. 

Why  Is  that  the  case?  It  is  the  case 
simply  because  the  proposal  by  which 
he  proposes  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
Pliumce  Committee  in  considering  re- 
ductions In  tax  rates  is  simply  not  a  tax 
cut  at  all. 

He  proposes  only  a  1-year  tax  cut. 
even  though  we  have  had  more  than  2 
years  of  inflation-Induced  tax  increases 
since  the  last  change  in  our  tax  system 
In  1978.  In  fact,  between  fiscal  year  1981 
and  fiscal  year  1984.  individual  income 
tax  collections  would  increase  51  per- 
cent under  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

This  is  not  a  tax  reduction  at  all,  but 
Mmply  a  slight  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
increase  in  taxation.  It  balances  the 
budget  only  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
the  ^ready  overtaxed  citizens  of  the 
Unit«l  States  of  America. 


There  is,  however,  a  far  more  impor- 
tant reason  for  rejecting  the  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York.  That  is 
simply  that,  by  rejecting  this  amend- 
ment, every  single  element  in  his  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  cut  is  still  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  If  he  can  per- 
suade the  Finance  CJommittee  to  report 
the  1980  bill,  it  will  be  reported  and  will 
be  before  us.  What  he  proposes  to  do. 
however,  is  to  limit  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee essentially  to  the  consideration 
of  one  set  of  proposals  before  there  has 
been  any  real  opportunity  either  in  the 
Finance  Committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
this  body  to  consider  Kemp-Roth  pro- 
posals or  any  other  set  of  proposals  on 
the  same  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  at  this  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  Since  I  have  such  a 
short  amount  of  time  and  have  to  yield 
to  others.  I  would  prefer  to  finish  my 
statement  and,  if  I  have  time  remaining, 
I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

It  seems  to  me  vitally  Important  to 
allow  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  a  mem- 
ber and  I  am  not,  to  make  the  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  it  wishes  a  3-year 
tax  cut  precisely  In  the  form  of  Konp- 
Roth,  in  some  other  form,  or  a  lesser  cut 
for  2  years  or  for  1  year. 

Only  by  rejecting  the  pn^xwal  of  the 

Soiator  from  New  York  will  the  Finance 

Committee  truly  have  that  opportunity. 

At  this  point  I  sdeld  5  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Ux.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  may  not 
use  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  to  make  a  comment  on  a 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  from  my  time. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  my  friend  frtMn  Washington, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
on  this  fl(x>r  that  these  ntmibers  do  not 
In  any  way  commit  committees  to  specific 
programs.  The  greatest  point  that  he 
brought  forth  for  rejecting  this  matter 
seems  to  be  no  point  at  all. 

As  I  have  stated  rei)eatedly,  my  amend- 
ment leaves  the  Finance  Committee  free 
to  draft  any  kind  of  legislation  it  wishes 
as  long  as  it  remains  within  the  amount 


of  $52.1  billion.  But  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  before  this  year  is  over  we  win 
draft  the  kind  of  bill  we  drafted  last 
year,  and  the  administration  will  be  re- 
lieved to  support  it  because  they  know 
the  ergonomics  argument  is  in  its  favor, 
just  as  they  know  their  earlier  proposi- 
tions, through  no  fault  of  their  own — 
they  are  not  eccmomists — ^have  been  re- 
jected by  the  persons  they  now  turn  to 
for  advice.  They  have  turned  to  responsi- 
ble people  in  the  administration  and 
those  resp(»isible  persons  are  tied  up. 
They  know  what  they  have  heard  about 
the  3-year  bill  was  not  so.  It  was  not 
viable.  They  will  be  happy  to  have  us  save 
them  from  their  own  situation.  I,  for 
one,  will  be  happy  to  join  them;  for 
while  we  are  diffra^nt  parties  we  are  one 
Nation.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  for 
everything  that  was  In  the  Rnance  Com- 
mittee bill  last  year  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  could  not  vote  for  everything  that 
is  in  that  bill  again  this  year,  and  why  I 
could  not  vote  for  that  bill.  I  believe 
the  bill  Is  better  targeted  in  ways  calcu- 
lated to  get  a  production  response  than 
is  the  so-called  Blemp-Roth  suggestion. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  owe  it.  In  my 
judgment.to  the  new  President  and  his 
administration  to  see  that  they  have  tiie 
opportunity  to  make  their  case  just  as 
those  of  us  vho  might  want  to  offer  some 
alternative  suggestions  ought  to  have  the 
opportimity  to  make  our  case. 

The  Budget  CXxnmittee  and  the  budget 
process.  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  line  itan 
process.  It  was  never  intended  to  be  that 
and  we  should  not  make  it  that. 

llie  Finance  Committee,  tmder  the 
aUe  leadership  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
i(»-  Senator  from  Kansas,  starting  this 
week  wHl  commence  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  but  the  chairman 
of  that  committee  has  stated  that  those 
of  us  who  have  other  suggestions  wHI 
have  the  (4>portunity  to  offer  them. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  In  the  mi- 
nority would  be  very  poorly  advised  to 
try  to  dictate  to  this  Senate  an  answer 
that  would  mean  that  those  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  cannot  have  their 
proposals  (»nsidered,  because  It  invlta 
a  similar  mind  set  from  the  other  side. 

We  are  in  the  minority,  not  tiie 
maJCHlty. 

Mr.  President.  yibOt  1  wiU  have  •  lot 
of  suggestions  I  would  like  to  inaka;  I 
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would  point  out  tl»t  we  should  try  to 
work  as  we  did  last  year,  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  to  consider  the  best  that  every 
Senator  has  to  offer.  That  committee, 
after  hearings,  should  report  out  the  best 
combined  thinking  of  all  Senators,  hav- 
ing given  an  openminded  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  whatever  one  has  to 
suggest,  including.  Mr.  President,  the 
suggestions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  amendment  would  preclude  that. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  we  should  re- 
port a  smaller  tax  cut.  llie  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  has  stated 
that  as  far  as  he  Is  concerned  he  is  not 
wedded  to  a  flgxire  and  he  is  not  wedded 
to  a  particular  legislative  approach.  He 
wants  everyone's  suggestions  c(»isidered. 
I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  that  way, 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  will,  be- 
cause to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deny 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  tremendous  bacldng  from  the  Amer- 
ican pe<M?le  at  this  p<tot  in  history,  the 
(^>portunlty  to  have  his  suggestions  fully 
c<Hi8ldered.  They  should  be. 

TTutse  of  us  who  have  some  thought- 
ful addendums  or  some  changes  we 
would  like  to  suggest  have  been  invited 
to  make  our  suggestions  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  President  himself. 

We  ought  to  leave  the  door  open  so 
that  it  can  all  be  considered. 

Hie  majority  in  mangaglng  this  bill 
have  not  insisted  on  trying  to  commit 
the  min(X-ity  to  the  Kemp-Roth  pro- 
posal and,  by  the  same  token.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  try  to  commit  those 
who  support  the  President's  position  to 
any  other  answer  until  we  have  followed 
the  orderly  legislative  process. 

TbB  House  has  not  even  sent  us  the 
blU  yet.  Under  the  Constitution,  or  at 
least  under  the  way  the  House  construes 
the  Constitution,  we  have  no  privilege 
to  send  out  a  revenue  bill  until  they  send 
us  one. 

Utader  all  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  Senators  will  exercise 
tolerance  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
another,  give  the  committee  a  chance  to 
hold  its  hearings  and  consider  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  best  minds  that  America 
has  to  offer,  and  then,  when  we  have 
had  our  hearings  and  a  chance  to  con- 
sider all  suggestl(H)s  available  to  us,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  media,  that  we  then 
proceed  to  thoughtfully  put  together  a 
bill  that  fairly  represents  the  combined 
thinking  of  those,  first,  on  the  commit- 
tee and  those  in  the  Senate  itself,  mak- 
ing no  mistake  in  doing  it 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will  stop 
this  thing  of  trying  to  commit  the  Sen- 
ate to  OTie  legislative  answer  or  another 
before  we  have  given  consideration  to 
the  best  thoughts  of  all  those  men  and 
women  of  good  will  who  are  trying  to 
advance  the  national  interest,  and  glv- 
tagthon  the  opportuntly  to  have  their 
suggestions  considered. 

I  tberefOTe  hope  the  amendment  Is 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
UKl  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  ^qnnan. 

ytt  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
just  briefly  add  my  voice  to  that  at  the 


(Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  re- 
marks which  I  am  sure  will  foUow  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  urge  fel- 
low Members  to  defeat  this  amendment. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  a  chance  to  present  his  pro- 
gram and,  by  agreeing  to  make  room  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  the  tax  cut 
which  he  has  proi>o8ed,  we  are  in  no  way 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  there  have  been  some  pro- 
posals made  by  my  colleagues  which  I 
could  recommend.  I  hope  that  the  ulti- 
mate tax  legislation  will  include  a  nimi- 
ber  of  those  proposals.  At  the  same  time. 
I  think  if  there  were  ever  a  time  when 
our  country  needed  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship— when,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said,  we  bring  together  the 
best  thinking  that  we  can  muster  from 
throughout  the  whole  country,  that  we 
carefully  consider  what  we  are  doing, 
that  we  prove  ourselves  to  be  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world  by 
carefully  considering  all  of  the  possible 
proposals — that  time  is  now.  I  urge  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  be  given  that 
opportunity  without  tying  his  hands 
now. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
m'nuteor  2? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  ase 
3  minutes,  55  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  just 
take  a  minute  or  two  of  that  time,  be- 
cause I  think  we  discussed  this  same  gen- 
eral proposition  yesterday  for  3  hours 
and  39  minutes.  The  results  were  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  proposes  to  change  the  revenue 
figure  in  the  pending  resolution  to  ac- 
commodate a  tax  cut  comparable  to  that 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee  last 
year,  rather  than  the  tax  cut  proposed 
by  President  Reagan.  Adopting  the 
Moynihan  amendment  would  cause  only 
a  slight  change  in  the  revenue  level  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  but  it  would  result  in  a 
significantly  smaller  tax  reduction  in 
the  outyears.  In  other  words,  the  Moyni- 
han amendment  would  project  a  signif- 
icantly higher  tax  burden  in  the  out- 
years. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
considering  is  directed  to  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  the  nimibers  that  really  count  are 
those  that  pertain  to  1982.  Nevertheless, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  not  accept  the 
premise  underlying  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  Senator  Moynihan  argues 
that  a  smaller  tax  reduction  in  the  com- 
ing years  is  more  likely  to  be  good  for 
the  economy  and  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget.  That  is  just  not  a  realistic 
argiunent. 

I  would  not  quarrel  with  the  specific 
tax  proposals  imderlying  the  Moynihan 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  points  out, 
they  were  approved  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year.  Some  of  these  provisions 
may  in  fact  be  approved  this  year  or 
next.  But  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  the 
main  point  is  the  size  of  the  tax  reduction 
we  will  need  to  insure  a  stable,  growing 
economy  over  the  next  few  years.  The 
Moynihan  amendment  simply  does  not 
give  adequate  consideration  to  the  tax 
increases  built  into  the  budget  already. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  assumes  that  less  tax  reduction  in 
future  years  will  bring  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance sooner.  The  Senator  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  higher 
tax  rates  may  mean  slower  growth,  and 
less  revenue  to  balance  the  budget.  Tills 
is  not  the  direction  the  American  people 
want  us  to  take. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  this 
amendment  merely  confuses  the  issues, 
and  does  nothing  to  improve  the  pending 
resolution.  I  urge  its  reJecti<Mi. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  is  a  responsi- 
ble committee.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  is  open  to  suggestions  from 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  others.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  offering  his 
amendment.  I  think  he  feels  strongly 
about  it.  It  does,  in  most  respects,  indi- 
cate the  good  work  he  did  last  year  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  But  this 
is  another  year,  with  another  adminis- 
tration and  other  changes. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  suggest 
that  we  may  not  come  up  with  some 
consensus  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  that  would  satisfy,  almost  c(Mn- 
pletely.  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
That  is  fiexibility.  That  is  the  word  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  likes 
so  well,  "flexibility." 

As  I  indicated  yesterday.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  yet  willing  to  surrender 
and  become  a  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  we  can  reject  this 
amendment.  We  start  hearings  tomor- 
row— everyone  is  invited — at  10:30  ajn. 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  will 
present  the  administration's  point  of 
view.  Then  we  shall  proceed  from  there. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  raising  this 
question.  It  is  a  chance  to  focus  on  tax 
cuts.  The  American  people  want  us  to 
focus  on  tax  reductions.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  a  great  service.  I  hope  he 
will  lose,  but  I  think  that  people  will  rec- 
ognize what  a  contribution  it  was. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  courteous;  it  is  alto- 
gether another  to  be  disarming,  and  this 
is  a  time  when  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
verges  on  the  disarming.  It  has  not  been 
formally  ruled  out  of  order  in  this 
Chamber,  but  the  time  to  consider  it 
may  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking  about 
taxes.  I  am  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget.  The  Budget  Committee  has  sent 
us  a  spurious  document.  The  integrity  of 
the  process  is  at  issue.  The  three  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  who 
voted  "no"  on  April  9  knew  why  they 
were  doing  so.  They  knew  they  were  be- 
ing asked  to  approve  an  endless  series 
of  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  told  the 
American  people  in  this  Chamber,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia,  that  we  would  balance 
the  budget  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  time  has  come  to  do  so.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  balancing  the 
budget,  vote  for  the  unbalanced  budget 
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before  us.  But  I  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
I  think  the  American  people  are  genu- 
inely entitled  to  such  an  effort. 

Those  of  us  who  thought  we  under- 
stood economics  20  years  ago  at  least 
knew  that  if  you  ran  deficits  in  some 
years,  you  had  to  run  balancing  sur- 
pluses in  others.  We  said  so.  Somehow 
the  idea  got  lost  In  the  ensuing  years, 
but  it  is  still  vsdld.  There  is  an  issue  of 
integrity  here,  and  the  Idea  of  arguing 
that  matter  in  the  opposite  betrays  the 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  questlcm  of 
giving  the  President  an  opportunity  to 
have  his  program,  it  is  a  question  of 
freeing  the  President  from  an  inane  eco- 
nomic proposition  which  got  picked  up 
in  the  political  wars  of  the  last  5  years 
and  now  hounds  him  into  the  very  cen- 
ter of  his  Government.  Ncme  of  it  do  peo- 
ple believe  in  any  longer. 

Free  Stockman.  Free  Regan.  Let  the 
Secretary  do  his  work  in  the  way  a  pro- 
fessional and  seriously  committed  man 
would  do. 

Acknowledge  Weldenbaum  and  the 
fact  that  economics,  if  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence, is  nonetheless  a  discipline  and  a 
profoundly  professional  profession — an 
honorable  profession,  where  men  and 
women  will  not  say  things  they  do  not 
think  to  be  so. 

We  can  free  up  this  whole  suspicious 
atmosphere  by  simply  acknowledging 
tho  problem  to  be  solved.  We  can  balance 
the  budget  in  1984;  but  only  by  adopting 
the  reasonable  revenue  measure  I  am 
suggesting — certainly  not  by  supporting 
the  committee's  spurious  recommenda- 
tion. 

Once  again,  those  who  speak  of  the 
faith  the  American  people  have  in  their 
Government  ought  to  recognize  that 
some  measure  of  that  confidence  is  go- 
ing to  be  voted  on  In  about  3  minutes 
here.  Can  we  not  free  ourselves  frcMn 
a  temporary  aberration  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  agriculture 
in  North  Dakota?  Countries  go  through 
that.  But  they  get  over  it.  The  mark  of 
a  mature  and  competent  and  capable 
country,  which  ours  is,  is  that  when  a 
slogan  hfis  served  its  political  usefulness, 
they  do  not  carry  it  forward  to  economic 
catastrophe.  That  is  what  is  at  issue. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  supply  side  tax 
cuts,  not  to  raise  our  savings  rate  from 
5  to  6  percent,  but  to  the  20-percent  sav- 
ings rate  we  need  in  this  country.  We 
need  as  well  a  similar  increase  in  the  in- 
vestment rate,  not  just  replacement  of 
a  worn-out  capital,  but  actual  new  addi- 
tions to  it.  We  are  on  the  way  to  becom- 
ing a  marginal  economy  if  we  do  not  in- 
vest and  we  will  not  invest  by  increasing 
oiur  spending. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
the  remarks  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished economists  in  our  time,  a  man 
acknowledged  by  his  profession  to  be 
among  its  leaders. 

He  was  recently  talking  to  a  group  of 
business  executives  about  productivity 
and  the  issue  of  this  tax  cut  proposal 
came  up.  He  said  to  them : 

Gtentlemen.  may  I  ask  you.  If  you  found 
that  your  sales  force  were  somehow  not  pro- 
ducmg  what  you  hoped  for  and  needed  from 


them,  do  you  think  that  you  would  have 
reaolved  your  problem  simply  by  raising 
their  pay? 

No,  we  have  to  have  supply  side  tax 
reductions  measured  by  results.  When 
you  have  invested,  you  get  a  more  rapid 
depreciation.  When  you  have  capital 
gains,  when  there  has  been  investment 
which  has  successfully  returned  income, 
you  get  a  higher  rate  of  return.  That  is 
what  supply  side  economics  is  about. 
Just  because  of  the  adherence  to  this 
effective  folly  of  the  last  5  years — effec- 
tive because  it  worked — let  us  not  turn 
a  campaign  tactic  into  a  Government 
doctrine  to  the  detriment  of  all  responsi- 
ble parties  who  know  it  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  my  case.  I 
observe,  once  again,  that  save  for  the 
gallant  and  forthcoming  Senator  from 
Washington,  not  a  member  of  the  party 
opposite  is  here.  Not  one  of  them  is  here, 
because  hey  know  I  am  telling  the  truth 
and  the  truth  embarrasses  them.  The 
truth  could  liberate  them.  The  truth 
could  set  them  free. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  arrived, 
but  I  suggest  he  comes  to  listen,  not  to 
speak.  They  dare  not  speak.  Ihey  are 
silent  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
a  spurious  document  is  before  us  which 
we  are  asked  solemnly  to  adhere  to. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President.  The 
name  of  patriotism  has  been  brought  up 
in  the  sense  that  we  must  give  the  Pres- 
ident's program  an  opportunity.  Of 
course  we  must,  and  shall  and  do  and 
are.  We  have  approved  the  most  extraor- 
dinary spending  cuts  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic.  But  this  is  the  first  budget 
resolution.  If,  by  July,  you  can  find  one 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers who  will  send  me  a  letter  repeat- 
ing the  proposition  that  the  decreases 
in  taxation  will  produce  similar  in- 
creases in  revenue — that  we  can  balance 
the  budget,  avoid  any  serious  spending 
cuts,  and  increase  defense  spending — I 
proinise  to  vote  for  the  budget.  If  one 
member  of  the  Council  will  send  such  a 
letter  repeating  the  doctrines  of  the 
campaign,  I  will  support  it. 

I  doubt  that  they  will.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  patience  and  courtesy 
throughout  and  I  put  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  my  peers. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  1  minute 
and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  agreement  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  now  has 
30  minutes,  or  will  that  follow  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
vote  is  concluded  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  najTs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (UP  No.  88) . 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakek)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
TKiAs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhoic)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  voted  and  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  vote  No.  107  Leg.] 
YEAS— 34 


Baucua 

Exon 

Uoynihaa 

Biden 

Ford 

Nunn 

Bradley 

o:enn 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Ranlolph 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Blegie 

Byrd.  Bobert  C.  Jackson 

Sarbaoes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Welcker 

Dlran 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

Ea^eton 

MltcbeU 
NATS— 63 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Andrews 

HatOeld 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Preaoler 

Bentsen 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boachwlts 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd, 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Boilings 

Budman 

Cbafee 

Huddleston 

Srhmltt 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Slmpaon 

Coben 

Jepeen 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Stafford 

DanfCKth 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Dentoo. 

Kasten 

Stevens 

Do:e 

lAxalt 

Symms 

DomeuAd 

Long 

Thurmond 

Ourenberger 

Lugar 

Tower 

Bast 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Oam 

Ucdure 

wamer 

Ooldwater 

Melcher 

ZorinAT 

Gorton 

MurfcowsU 

Oiaasley 

Nlcklea 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Baker  Cannon  Uathlas 

So  Mr.  MoYNiHAK's  amendmoit  (UP 
No.  88)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  _ 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  pub- 
licly commend  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  tor  their  over- 
whelming support  of  President  Reagan's 
budget.  Unfortunately  the  House  budget 
has  assumed  an  accelerated  phase  out  of 
mass  transit  operating  subsidies  by  re- 
ducing fiscal  year  1982  spending  by  15 
percent. 

On  April  14. 1981, 1  chaired  a  hearing  of 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  oa  the 
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probieiiu  fadng  mass  transit.  At  this 
hearing  In  New  York  City  we  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, leaders  of  the  community  groups, 
and  transportation  agencies. 

ICr.  Ronls.  who  operates  the  transit 
system  In  the  city  of  dereland  and  is  also 
the  president  of  the  American  Public 
Transportation  Association,  forecast  an 
increased  50  percent  in  fares  In  Cleveland 
If  the  operating  subsidy  is  cut,  which  will 
drive  down  rktershlp  by  approximately 
50.000  rides  per  day.  This  loss  of  rldershlp 
win  snowball  with  more  people  reverting 
to  cars,  buying  more  gasoline  and  In  the 
long  run  the  city  will  lose  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence is  that  operating  subsidies  are  the 
llfeblood  of  mass  transit  systems.  These 
sjrstems  are  an  sibsolute  necessity  If  urban 
areas  not  only  In  the  northeast,  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  to  survive. 

I  think  it  is  lmp<Htant  that  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  what  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's specific  charges  are  to  be  reiter- 
ated, and  I  reiterate  my  concern  and  ask 
Chairman  Doicnnci  whether  the  budget 
resolution  specifically  instructs  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  phase  out  pro- 
grams on  specific  dates  or  whether  or  not 
It  leaves  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  spe- 
cific committee  and  sets  spending  levels 
and  targets? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  difficulty  answering  that  question. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  budget  resolution 
in  the  function  on  transportation  where- 
by this  resolution  mandates  phasing  any 
aQiect  of  the  transportation  out  by  any 
date  certain.  There  is  both  reconciliation 
and  a  target.  They  both  require  the  re- 
duction of  current  law  expenditures  by 
the  appropriate  authorizing  committees, 
and  It  is  up  to  them  as  to  how  they  spend 
those  targeted  nimibers. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2,  1981.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr. 
lyAMATo) ,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  Mr.  DoMzinci, 
and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  concerning 
the  effect.  If  any,  the  revised  second  ccm- 
current  resolution  on  the  budget  for  1981 
might  have  cm  the  continuation  of  mass 
transit  operating  assistance.  At  that  time 
I  pointed  out  that  the  Budget  Committee 
had  Included  on  pctge  66  of  its  report,  in 
the  section  having  to  do  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  statement : 

Tb*  committee  agrees  with  the  Senate 
Wanlring  Cbmmlttee's  recommendation  that 
th»t  committee  be  given  the  broadest  flexl- 
bUtty  to  renew  the  Issue  of  Federal  assistance 
to  OUMB  transit. 

■nils  language  had  been  included  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  report  as  a  result  of 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minnity  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee in  which  it  was  suggested  that 
such  flexibility  was  desirable. 

I  then  had  the  following  exchange  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Referring  to  the  statonent  on  page  66: 

Mr.  MoTmHAN.  •  •  • 

By  that  statement  we  intended  to  say 
tba»  we  leave  open  and  do  not  foreclose  the 
4nastloa  of  operating  subaidlea  for  fiscal  1983 


and  tlksrsafter.  WIU  the  chairman  agne  with 
that  statement? 

Ur.  Doicxinci.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
Is  absolutely  correct  with  reference  to  the 
committee  report.  It  was  at  his  request  that 
that  language  was  included.  The  question 
Is  open  for  1M3  In  outyears.  but  It  is  open 
only  to  the  extent  that  I  have  heretofore 
described.  The  committee  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  York  serves 
on  has  a  number  of  programs  that  are  within 
Its  authorising  Jurisdiction.  Certainly  It  Is 
not  only  mass  transit. 

And  to  the  extent  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  Kxlmhanlr.  com- 
munity development,  UDAO.  mass  transit, 
capital  Improvements  for  mass  transit,  and  a 
host  of  other  authorizing  authorities  already 
In  existence  and  from  whence  appropriations 
are  forthcoming,  they  have  the  greatest  flexi- 
bility among  thoee  programs  that  they  have 
that  kind  of  authority  over  to  decide  which 
authorizations  they  cut  and  how  much  In 
arriving  at  the  reduction  figure  that  the 
reconcUlatlon  Instruction  Imposes  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  our  purpose  here  today 
is  to  reaffirm  that  the  action  taken  by 
this  body  in  its  revised  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  vear  1981  and 
the  action  taken  now  in  this  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  in  no  way 
require  the  phaseout  of  mass  transit  op- 
erating assistance  either  in  fiscal  year 
1982  or  in  the  later  years.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  agreed  with  me 
that  we  have  taken  no  action  that  fore- 
closes the  continuation  of  operating  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1982  or  thereafter. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  about  mass  transit.  The  Re- 
publican platform  states  that — 

Mass  transportation  offers  the  prospect  for 
significant  energy  conservation.  In  addition, 
both  management  and  labor  agree  that  esse 
of  access  to  the  workplace  Is  an  Important 
factor  In  employment  decisions  and  Indus- 
trial plant  location.  Lack  of  adequate  access 
Is  a  major  reason  why  businesses  have  moved 
out  of  crowded  urban  areas,  resulting  In 
lower  tax  bases  for  cities.  To  encourage  ex- 
isting businesses  to  remain  In  urban  centers 
and  to  attract  new  businesses  to  urban  areas. 
It  Is  vital  that  adequate  public  and  private 
transportation  facilities  be  provided. 

But  now  we  find  that  the  administra- 
tion is  saying  that — 

....  there  Is  no  reason  for  someone  In 
Sioux  Palls  to  pay  federal  taxes  so  that 
someone  In  Los  Angeles  can  get  to  work  on 
time  by  public  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  one  Nation,  with 
different  needs  but  a  common  concern 
and  a  shared  future  and  a  shared  energy 
crisis.  How  can  we  have  economic  re- 
vltalization  without  making  it  possible 
for  people  to  get  to  work?  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  Americans  were  voting  for 
last  fall.  And  I  will  work  to  see  that  the 
Banking  Committee  kee{»  mass  transit 
assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  March  13,  1981, 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Gahn,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Mr.  Williams,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  Mr. 
DoMzmci,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao, 
as  follows: 


CoiuoTRs  OM  BAmmto,  Boxrcoro, 

AMD  UBBAM  AlTAnS, 

■WaiKlngton,  D.O..  March  13. 1991. 
PmV.DotaMta, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  CRAxaicAif:  In  response  to  re- 
quirements of  Section  301  (r)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  herein  trans- 
mits Its  views  on  budget  Issues  affecting  pro- 
grams within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction. 

The  Committee  intends  to  take  specific  ac- 
tions to  further  the  President's  goals  of 
streamlining  the  operations  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  of  sharply  Improving  the  control 
over  Federal  spending.  In  support  of  these 
objectives,  the  Committee  shall  effect  a  num- 
ber of  program  revisions  as  well  as  reduc- 
tions In  program  and  spending  activity.  How- 
ever, as  you  are  aware,  the  President  has 
submitted  his  revised  budget  for  FT  1983 
only  within  the  last  few  days.  Underlying 
substantive  legislation,  and  necessary  sup- 
portive daU  on  each  of  the  proposed  budg- 
etary actions  have  not  been  submitted  nor 
are  they  expected  for  some  time.  Thxis.  our 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  context  In  which 
the  budget  recommendations  are  to  occur, 
and  their  Implications,  Is  incomplete. 

Program  reforms  or  redirections  of  poUcy 
can  have  far-reaching  consequences  that 
prudence  demands  we  consider  in  advance. 
While  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee  can  provide  broad  support 
for  the  President's  budget  recommendations, 
we  urge  the  Budget  Committee  to  pursue  a 
flexible  approach  In  Its  determination  of 
budget  leveU  and  program  assiunptlons  so 
that  the  Banking  Committee  can  explore  the 
potential  Impacts  of  various  proposals  with 
the  specifics  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram, and  the  data  to  support  It,  In  hand. 

This  Is  particularly  Important  In  the  area 
of  housing  assistance.  The  Committee  is  com- 
mitted to  fulfilling  ite  resonslbUlty  to  pro- 
vide housing  assistance  to  low-income  per- 
sons but  It  is  equaUy  concerned  that  this 
purpose  be  met  efficiently.  The  Committee  In- 
tends to  examine  closely  the  Section  8  and 
public  housing  program,  to  seek  innovative 
proposals  that  may  Improve  their  cost-effec- 
tiveness and  streamline  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's housing  delivery  system.  We  also  In- 
tend to  examine  the  feaslbUlty  of  housing 
block  grante  within  the  context  of  current 
assisted  bousing  programs.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
ject a  level  of  budget  authority  recommended 
by  the  President. 

The  Committee  also  urges  at  this  time 
that  the  Budget  Committee  make  no  spe- 
cific assumptions  about  the  termination  of 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank  since  our  Committee  desires  fuU  de- 
bate on  this  Issue.  Nor  should  you  decide 
upon  any  revision  in  the  rent  income  ratio 
beyond  that  already  virlthin  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  Implement  until  we  weigh  Its 
Impact  within  the  context  of  the  bousing 
assistance  delivery  system. 

The  Committee  endorsee  the  President's 
proposed  budget  amounts  for  the  Section 
202  housing  loan  program  and  for  the  com- 
munity development  function  of  the  budget. 
In  addition,  the  Conunlttee  accepts  the  Pres- 
ident's estimate  of  the  level  of  PHA  insur- 
ance activity.  We  will,  however,  examine  the 
effects  of  a  cap  to  determine  if  It  fosters  a 
need  for  credit  allocation  among  various  re- 
gions of  the  country  or  erects  additional 
obstacles  to  homeownersiilp  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  mortgage  credit  by  the  lower  Income 
end  of  the  homebuylng  market. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  mass  transit,  the 
Committee   recommends   that   tlu  Budget 
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Committee  support  the  ftestdent's  budget 
levels  for  1861  and  1983.  The  Banking  Com- 
mittee wUl  addieas  the  Fresldenti  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  198^1980  fond- 
ins  levels  for  the  mass  transit  operating  as- 
sistance program.  The  Administration  has 
proposed  to  phase  out  such  operating  aaslat- 
ance  by  1988  with  significant  reductions  in 
1983  and  1984.  Several  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee oppose  a  phase  out  of  this  program, 
whUe  others  are  supportive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Intentions.  Our  Committee  certainly 
believes  that  significant  efllcleneles  are  nec- 
essary If  this  program  Is  to  continue,  but 
urge  the  Budget  Committee  to  provide  broad 
flexibility  In  Its  assumptions  so  as  not  to 
conflict  with  the  Banking  Oommittee'a 
efforts  to  review  all  of  the  complex  issues  oC 
Federal  assistance  to  transit  In  the  """'"g 
months. 

Stnoartfly. 

I  jAKsOaair, 

asuuuNinoN  or  bxm atob  HxruFHaxr 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Huhphbct)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  s^ipar- 
ently  not  here.  Would  It  be  In  otAet 
under  the  amendment  for  me  to  request 
2  minutes  time  on  the  resolution  just  to 
make  a  short  1 -minute  statement  on  the 
last  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  "Hie 
Chsdr  will  rule  that  the  Senator,  from 
New  Hampshire  has  appeared  and  the 
order  is  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  have  30  minutes,  so  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Bfr.  President,  could 
we  have  order? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  may  be 
heard?  He  has  the  floor.  Order  In  the 
Chamber, 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  to 
begin  with,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  making  arrangements  to  secure  time 
for  me  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  be  sure  before 

1  begin  that  I  have  30  minutes  at  this 
point.  I  did  whoi  I  began. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  He  has  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Mav  the  Senate  be 
in  order  so  that  the  Senator  may  be 
heard? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order  so  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  may  heard.  He  has 
the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 

2  minutes  to  me  off  the  resolution  with- 
out taking  any  time  away  from  the  30 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shh'e? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
have  to  say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  can- 


not do  that  without  the  leader.  We  have 
sequenced  these  and  there  should  be 
time  at  the  end  of  the  amendment  for  a 
number  of  Senators  to  speak  on  what- 
ever they  would  wish. 

To  do  that  would  be  to  deny  the  se- 
quence which  still  has  three  amend- 
ments. I  Just  cazmot  do  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire think  he  will  use  the  entire  30  min- 
utes? I  am  not  trying  to  push  him  on  it, 
but  I  am  Just  tiring  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we  could 
yield  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  shield  back  my  time  to  the  oppo- 
sition leader,  and  he  may  do  with  It  as 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  that  time  I  wUl  be 
glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  a  year  ago  at  this  time 
In  May  1980  some  Members  of  this  body 
were  publicly  congratulating  themselves 
on  having  produced  for  fiscal  year  1981 
a  balanced  budget. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  skepticism  at 
the  time,  and  certainly  I  was  one  of  those 
skeptics,  about  whether  or  not  we  had 
Indeed  for  the  first  time  since  1969  pro- 
duced a  balanced  budget  and  for  only  the 
second  time  in  20  years.  We  all  know 
how  badly  things  have  gone  in  the  last 
year,  Mr.  President.  The  supposedly  bal- 
anced budget  that,  in  fact,  was  in  surplus 
on  paper  by  $100  million— Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dbkton).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
supposed  surplus  of  $100  million  has  dis- 
appeared to  the  point  where  today  we 
are  looking  at  a  $55-bmion  deficit  for 
1981,  projected.  In  fact,  of  course,  that 
would  have  been  very  much  worse  had 
not  President  Reagan  proposed  some 
cuts  In  the  1981  budget. 

And  there  is  more  to  it  than  meets  the 
eye,  Mr.  President.  It  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  a  $55-bimon  deficit  in  1981.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  a  great  many  off  budget 
items  which  have  the  same  impact  as 
a  deficit  on  budget.  We  all  know  there 
are  a  great  many  programs  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  involved  which, 
at  bottom  line,  entail  allocation  of  re- 
sources, for  instance.  loan  guarantees, 
which  have  the  effect  of  sending  capital 
in  the  direction  of  whichever  party  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  the  guarantee  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  Its 
projects. 

So  the  Impact  upon  the  economy  is 
not  the  $55-bilIlon  deficit,  where  we  were 
supposed  to  have  a  $100-miUlon  surplus. 
In  fact,  the  impact  on  the  economy  on 
the  credit  markets  has  been  $80  billion 
or  will  be  before  the  conclusion  of  this 
year.  Eighty-billion  dollars.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  finance  deficits  of  various  kinds, 
visible  and  invisible;  $80  billion  which 
could  h^ve  gone  to  persons  who  wanted 
to  build  homes  or  finance  homes  through 
mortgages;  $80  billion  that  could  have 
gone  to  our  Industrial  sector  which  Is 


badly  In  need  of  rejuvenation;  $80  bil- 
lion which  could  have  been  Invested 
wisely  by  the  private  sector,  in  large 
measure  confiscated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

And  now  we  are  involved  In  putting  to- 
gether the  figures  for  next  year's  budget, 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  May 
of  1981,  we  have  still,  as  we  had  a  year 
ago.  double-digit  inflation.  We  have  In 
this  month  of  May  1981  Interest  rates 
that  are  very  nearly  as  high,  not  as  high, 
as  last  year,  a  prime  rate  at  19.5  percent 
as  of  yesterday  and  interest  rates  tot  or- 
dinary borrowers  over  20  percent. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  rand<Mn  coin- 
cidence that  we  have  these  difficulties  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  that  we 
have  just  incurred  a  deficit  that  will  be 
$55  billion  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
No  random  occurrence  at  all,  because, 
of  course,  there  is  a  direct  link  between 
deficits  and  inflation  and  high  interest 
rates. 

Every  penny  that  this  Congress  spends, 
Mr.  President,  must  be  paid  for  in  some 
fashion.  It  is  paid  for  largely  through  tax 
revenues  but,  because  Congress  does  not 
have  the  courage,  in  my  opinion,  the  po- 
litical courage  to  levy  taxes  heavy  enough 
to  fully  pay  for  its  expenditures,  a  large 
segment  of  our  expenditures  are  paid  for 
through  hidden  taxes,  the  vicious  taxes  of 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates.  In  the 
end,  the  American  people  pay  for  every 
penny  we  spend,  even  though  we  mlfidlit 
on  some  occasion  succeed  in  hiding  the 
spending  from  them,  through  borrowing. 

Because  this  process  has  been  going 
on  now  and  accelerating  for  decades, 
but  specifically  so  in  the  last  10  years, 
we  have,  at  this  Jimcture,  a  national  debt 
of  $985  biUion,  which  is  going  to  have 
to  be  raised  to  over  $1  triUion.  That  in- 
famous benchmark  will  be  reached  very 
shortly,  before  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year,  surely.  $985  billion  today  and  a 
trillion  d<dlar  debt  very  shortly.  That  is 
a  pretty  i>oor  heritage  for  our  children. 

We  are  often  told  we  cannot  cut  pro- 
grams, we  caimot  cut  spending  because 
to  do  so  is  lacking  in  compassion.  Well, 
I  would  ask:  Where  is  the  compassion 
in  12-i>ercent  inflation?  Where  is  the 
compassion  in  20-percent  interest  rates? 
Where  is  the  compassion  in  a  trllllcMi 
dollar  heritage  in  debt  to  our  children? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

nils  Senator  takes  some  small  com- 
fort, Mr.  President,  In  having  consist- 
ently opposed  deficit  spending  and  hav- 
ing, except  for  on  cme  occasion,  con- 
sistently voted  against,  time  after  time, 
with  one  exception,  increases  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  one  occasion  was  the 
most  recent  occasion  which  occurred 
only  a  few  weeks  after  President  Reagan 
was  sworn  in  and  found  himsdf  with, 
essentially,  an  empty  treasury  throu^ 
no  fault  of  his  own.  The  Senator  made 
an  exception  in  that  case,  but  does  not 
intend  to  make  exceptions  under  any 
foreseeable  conditions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  debt  limit  Is  sup- 
rosed  to  be  the  ultimate  tool  for  control- 
ling deficits.  But,  of  course.  R  has  been 
as  useful  in  holding  down  deficits  as  a 
sieve  is  in  holding  up  water.  That  is  be- 
cause Members  have  continually  over 
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the  yean  been  aU  too  willing  to  nlae 
the  national  debt  limit. 

There  Is  an  interesting  aspect  ot  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  which  we  are  to 
vote  on  this  evening,  apparently,  which 
has  not  received  much  public  at- 
tention but  which  certainly  caught 
my  eye  when  I  studied  the  document  this 
past  weekend  in  relation  to  the  national 
debt.  Reading  from  the  Senate  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  on  page  vii:  "The 
appropriate  level  of  the  pubUc  debt  Is  as 
follows:  Fiscal  year  1982:  11,091,200,- 
000,000." 

Mr.  President,  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  limit  today  is  $985  billion.  Here 
is  the  documentary  Justification  for  rais- 
ing that  over  the  next  IS  months  or  so 
by  well  over  10  percent  to  a  level  of  |1,- 
091,000.000,000.  That  is  one  thing  we  are 
voting  on  today  in  this  resolution  and 
this  Senator  cannot  support  that. 

Mr.  President,  imfortimately,  the 
budget  resolution  on  which  we  are  alwut 
to  vote  ro"t*<"*  for  fiscal  1982  a  deficit 
of  $48  J  billion.  Last  year  at  this  time  we 
were  starting  out  with  the  assumption 
that  we  had  a  $100  million  surplus  and 
we  ended  up  with  a  $55  billion  deficit.  It 
would  have  been  much  worse  had  the 
President  not  taken  action.  This  year  we 
are  proposing  to  start  out  with  a  $49  bil- 
lion deficit. 

We  are  all  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
with  rejuvenating  the  economy,  with 
restoring  health  to  the  economy,  and 
making  the  dollar  sound  once  again. 
Imagine  the  impact  if  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  were  not  out  there  in  the  credit 
market  next  year  borrowing  this  $49  bil- 
lion; imagine  the  impact  if  that  $49  bil- 
lion were  available  for  more  productive 
enterprises,  and  if  it  were  to  remain  in 
the  private  sector  if  we  were  not  pro- 
posing to  spend  beyond  our  means  once 
again. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  say 
we  cannot  balance  the  budget  In  1  year: 
that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  promise  to 
balance  the  budget  down  the  road  a  ways 
if  everjrthing  goes  well.  We  have  been 
hearing  that  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  that. 

I  say  that  we  can  balance  the  budget 
in  1982  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
boldness  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place — and 
many  Americans  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
this  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
budget  process — it  Is  Congress  wh'ch  de- 
cides how  high  the  level  of  spending  will 
be  and  what  the  level  of  spending  will  be 
in  relation  to  the  level  of  revenues.  This 
Congress  will  decide  how  much  money 
we  spend  right  down  to  the  penny.  Not 
1  cent  of  next  year's  $700  billion  budg- 
et will  be  spent  without  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriation  by  this  Con- 
gress. So,  in  the  first  place.  Congress 
can  set  any  level  of  spending  it  has  the 
urge  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  President,  to  a  newsletter 
which  I  sent  to  my  constituents  a  year 
ago.  dated  October  1980,  in  regard  to 
the  budget  process.  A  great  many  Amer- 
icans feel  that  things  are  out  of  con- 
trol in  Washington  and,  in  a  sense,  they 
are.  But  in  a  real  sense  they  are  not 
Because,  as  I  pointed  out,  Congres  de- 
cides what  the  level  of  spending  win  be. 


I  will  quote  Just  one  paragraidi  from 
that  newsletter,  Mr.  President. 

KtaDy  of  tb«  people  I  talk  to  her*  In  our 
St*t«  tblixk  WMhlngton  U  out  of  control.  An 
understAndmble  sentiment.  But,  In  fact,  mat- 
ters In  Washington  are  entirely  under  con- 
trol. Americana  tend  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  our  nation's  budget  le  set  by  Congraaa 
and  that  In  Congress  a  majority  prevaUa. 
Not  one  cent  of  the  l9ai  #033  bUlion  budget 
can  be  included  without  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress voting  "aye."  and  not  one  cent  can  he 
•pent  without  a  majority  voting  "aye."  The 
government  la  perfeotly  under  control,  doing 
just  what  Congress  authorises  and  funds. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  news- 
letters. Mr.  President,  in  regards  to  in- 
flation let  me  also  quote  from  a  news- 
letter I  sent  out  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  issue  of  inflation  Just  1  year  ago.  At 
that  time  we  were  being  told  that  infla- 
tion was  the  result  of  high  energy  prices, 
that  inflation  was  the  result  of  the  mate- 
rialistic indulgence  of  American  citizens. 
I  said  to  my  constituents: 

Here  is  the  real  story.  The  roots  of  our 
Inflation  He  neither  In  the  Middle  East  nor 
In  Manchester,  but  within  the  single  biggest 
spender,  borrower  and  consumer  In  our  econ- 
omy— the  federail  government.  When  a  gov- 
emment  persistently  devalues  Its  currency 
by  Increasing  the  supply  of  money  faster 
than  the  underlying  economy  can  produce 
new  goods,  you  get  inflation.  The  federal 
government  has  been  creating  money  fast 
enough  to  flU  up  Lake  Wtnnlpesaukee,  and 
you  dont  need  a  Ph.  D.  In  economics  to 
understand  why. 

For  decades.  Congress  has  been  on  a  wild 
spending  spree.  Tn  the  lest  four  years  alone, 
the  federaJ  budget  has  soared  from  9400  bil- 
lion to  teoo  billion.  Tnvarlably.  taxes  have 
not  been  suffldent  to  cover  this  spending 
(but  not  because  Washington  has  not 
tried!),  and  each  year  the  government  has 
gone  Into  the  credit  markets  to  borrow  the 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  billion  dollars  needed 
to  cover  the  deficit. 

In  addition  to  financing  the  current  year's 
deficit.  Washington  Is  continually  present  in 
the  oapdtal  markets  re-financlng  the  national 
debt,  which  la  now  nearlng  one  trillion  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  aa  the  government's 
TOUs  come  due.  Washington  pays  them  off 
by  borrowing  further,  and  denying  needed 
funds  for  private  Investment. 

With  less  and  less  capital  available  to 
firms  and  Individuals,  the  competition  for 
money  drives  up  Interest  rates.  HIstortcally. 
when  Interest  rates  rise,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Injects  a  ftood  of  freshly  printed  money  Into 
the  banking  system,  and  this  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  satisfies  loan  demand, 
causing  Interest  rates  to  fail. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  catch  In  this 
process.  When  the  government  pumps  newly 
printed  dollars  Into  the  economv.  those  dol- 
lars dilute  the  value  of  dollars  In  your  pocket. 
That's  Inflation.  So  you  see.  Oonerew  starts 
the  fire  by  overspending,  such  that  It  must 
borrow  heavily,  driving  up  Interest  rates.  The 
Federal  Beaerve  tries  to  put  the  Are  out  with 
Ka  flood  of  greenbacks,  and  ln«atlon  deetrovs 
your  money  In  the  process.  The  sooner  the 
government  curbs  ite  spending,  the  sooner 
Inflation  wUl  subside. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  that  It  is 
Congress  wh'ch  sets  the  level  of  spend'ng 
and  we  shall  decide  in  the  next  few  days 
how  much  we  are  going  to  spend  next 
year  and  how  much  in  deficit  we  will 
spend. 

There  are  those  who  put  f<»th  the 
argument  that  we  cannot  cut  spending 
sufficiently  to  balance  the  budget  in  1982 
because  such  a  dramatic  change  in 
spending  plana  would  Induce  a  recession. 
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Those  who  argue  that  point  are  telling 
us  that  unless  the  Government  in  1982 
borrows  $49  billion  and  spends  it  for  citi- 
zens,  we  will  have  a  recesskm. 
The  point  is  absurd. 
They  are  saying  that  unless  the  Oov- 
emment  takes  money  from  the  citizens, 
borrows  money  from  the  private  sec- 
tor, that  money  is  going  to  be  hidden 
away  under  a  mattress  somewhere  and 
will  have  no  effect  on  the  economy. 

I  think  the  argimient  that  we  cannot 
cut  spending  because  it  will  produce  a 
recession  is  a  very  silly  argimient,  Mr. 
President.  Indeed.  I  would  argue  that 
the  burden  of  a  $49  biUion  deficit  is 
much  worse  if  you  count  items  ofT  the 
Federal  budget — including,  unfortu- 
nately, this  killing  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  which  we  have  all  but 
taken  off  the  budget  in  contrast  witii  the 
fundamental  approfwh  of  this  adminis- 
tration— if  you  are  being  honest  about 
levels  of  spending  and  levels  of  deficit. 

I  would  argue  that  if  we  left  that  $49 
billion  in  the  private  sector,  that  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  rejuvenating  our 
economy.  It  would  not  induce  a  reces- 
sicm. 

I  would  say  as  my  last  point  in  argu- 
ing that  we  can  balance  the  budget  this 
year,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  take 
only  a  further  8-percent  reduction  in  the 
entire  Federal  budget  of  $699  billion  to 
eliminate  this  $49  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  at  this 
point  how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 
The  PRESIOINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes,  29  seconds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  a  word  about  tax  cuts.  That  was 
the  subject  of  an  amendment  which  was 
acted  upon  a  moment  ago. 

Those  listening  to  my  remarks  might 
suspect  that  as  an  opponent  of  next 
year's  deficit,  I  am  also  opposed  to  re- 
ducing taxes. 

I  am  not  at  all.  I  fully  support  the 
President's  program,  all  3  years  of  it.  for 
this  very  important  reason  with  respect 
to  1982.  The  proposed  tax  cut  of  $51.4  bil- 
Uon  in  1982  is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all.  It 
barely  offsets  the  tax  increase  that  is 
already  programmed  by  virtue  of  bracket 
creep  and  increased  social  seciority  taxes. 
According  to  a  letter  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  to  the  Presi- 
dent recently,  taxes,  through  bracket 
creep  and  increased  social  security  tax- 
es, will  increase  in  1982  bv  $45.7  billion. 
The  President's  program,  if  passed  as  he 
wishes,  will  reduce  taxes  in  1982  by  $51  4 
billion  for  a  net  reduction  in  taxes  not  of 
$51.4  billion,  Mr.  President,  but  $5.7 
billion. 

So  this  so-called  tax  cut  is  not  really 
a  tax  cut  at  all.  All  it  represents  is  the 
elimination  of  a  tax  increase  which  will 
occur  if  we  do  not  pass  this  so-called 
tax  reduction. 

We  could  defer  these  tax  cuts  but  we 
would  then  be  balancing  the  budget 
through  Increased  taxes,  would  we  not? 
That  is  not  the  way  to  go  at  this  point. 
since  the  burden  of  taxation  is  already 
so  great  that  it  is  counterproductive. 
That  is,  that  it  is  yielding  lower  revenues 
than  a  more  moderate  rate  of  taxation 
would. 
I  am  a  supply  aider.  I  believe  in  that. 
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Uhfortunately,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  far  enough,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  area  of  cutting  spending. 

I  support  the  President's  tax  cuts  be- 
cause to  oppose  them  is  to  favor  a  tax 
increase,  which  can  only  have  further 
deleterious  effects  on  our  already  weak- 
ened economy. 

We  must  not  balance  the  budget 
through  raising  taxes.  The  only  way  to 
balance  the  budget  at  this  point  is  to 
reduce  spending. 

We  have  made  some  magnificent  prog- 
ress. I  do  not  mean  to  take  away  at  all 
from  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
chairmsm,  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  members  of  that  committee.  They 
have  done  a  magnificent  Job  coming  up 
with  the  very  large  reductions  in  spend- 
ing that  they  have  achieved.  Surely,  this 
is  inarguably  the  most  dramatic  turn- 
around in  magnitude  and  direction  in 
decades.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not 
enough.  The  $49  billion  deficit  In  the 
budget  rescdution  states  that  so  elo- 
quently. 

Mr.  President,  some  are  going  to  vote 
against  this  budget  resolution  tonight 
because  they  feel  the  cuts  are  too  great. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  pain  is  great  and 
the  anguish  and  the  wstlling  is  great,  and 
the  political  pressure  is  great.  But  this 
Senator  cannot  support  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  another  reason,  and  that  is 
that  the  cuts  are  not  great  enough.  I 
cannot  support  this  budget  resolution 
because  of  the  $49  billion  deficit  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  in  my  best  Judgment, 
is  likely  to  be  worse  than  stated. 

Yet,  no  one  should  misinterpret  my 
opposition  to  this  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  opposition  to  the  President.  I 
was  among  his  earliest  supporters,  well 
before  the  primary  in  my  own  party. 
When  the  final  tally  is  taken,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
one  of  his  most  ardent  supporters. 

The  real  teat  of  support,  Mr.  President, 
is  not  so  much  in  this  budget  resolution; 
the  real  test  is  going  to  come  in  the  next 
couple  of  months  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  here  on  the  floor  when 
the  appropriations  bills  come  to  the  floor 
and  are  subject  to  what  no  doubt  will 
be  scores  and  scores  of  amendments  to 
restore  cuts  made  by  the  President  tmd 
by  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President. 

I  intend  to  fully  support  the  President, 
I  say  to  this  body,  and  I  will  be  among 
his  staunchest  supporters  when  the  chips 
are  down  in  opposing  the  restoration  of 
funds  to  these  cuts  which  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  about  the  budget 
process. 

I  pointed  out  that  last  year  at  this  time 
that  some — not  including  this  Senator — 
were  congratulating  themselves  on  hav- 
ing produced  a  balanced  budget,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  budget  resolution,  and 
having  produced  a  $100  billion  surplus. 

We  all  know  the  sorry  results  of  that 
situation,  that  we  have  today  facing  us 
a  $55  billion  deficit. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  not 
only  last  year  but  the  year  before  that 


and  the  year  before  that,  spending  vastly, 
and  the  deficits  vastly,  exceeded  figures 
in  the  first  budget  resolution.  We  have  a 
very  sorry  record  in  that  respect. 

In  fiscal  year  1980.  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  the  deficit  was  projected  as 
$23  billion.  In  the  second  resolution,  it 
had  grown  to  $29.8  billion.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  revised  second  resolution 
which  raised  the  projected  deficit  to 
$46.95  million.  Even  that  did  not  cover 
the  actual  situation  because  the  deficit 
in  the  end  was  $59.6  billion. 

m  fiscal  year  1981,  the  first  budget 
resolution  projected  a  surplus  of  $200 
million.  By  the  second  resolution,  that 
surplus  was  gone.  We  were  projecting  a 
deficit  of  $27.4  billion.  Again  we  had  to 
pass  an  amended  and  revised  second  res- 
olution in  which  the  deficit  projected 
rose  to  $62.8  billion,  and  has  been  re- 
duced only  through  the  courageous  ac- 
tions of  the  President. 

So  our  record  is  clear.  One  has  to  \>e 
especially  worried  on  the  basis  of  that 
history  when  we  are  starting  out  with  a 
$49  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  worried  that  we 
might  be  losing  our  best  opportunity  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  am  worried  that,  at 
this  time  next  year,  we  shall  not  have 
nearly  the  national  and  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  fundamentally  changing  the 
budget  and  cutting  spending.  I  am  wor- 
ried that  we  are  going  to  have  a  dimi- 
nished sense  of  urgency  as  the  months 
unfold.  I  am  worried  that  we  are  going  to 
faU. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  fervently  that 
my  pessimism  is  unfoimded,  that  my 
judgment  will  be  proven  wrong,  that 
events  will  turn  out  far  better  than  even 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
has  predicted.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  eat  humble  pie — several  humble 
pies — on  this  subject.  But  I  have  to  ex- 
ercise my  Independent  judgment.  There- 
fore, I  cannot  support  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  someone  can  bring 
the  manager  of  the  bill  onto  the  floor,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor.  In  the  in- 
terim, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

til.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
vote  against  this  committee's  resolution, 
primarily  because  it  perpetuates 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  to  be  recognized  to  call  up  the 
Riegle  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  UntU  the 
Senator  has  called  up  his  amendment,  he 
has  no  time  to  jrield. 
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(Purpose:  TO  reduce  defense  spending  and 
to  accommodate  additional  funding  for 
education  and  income  security  programs 
and  for  other  purpoaes.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rnctc) 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen) 
propose  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 89. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  6.  delete  "$225,400,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "S223.200.000.000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  delete  "$188,000,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$186,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  10.  delete  '$254,300,000,000'* 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$251,900,000,000': 

On  page  4.  line  11.  delete  "$221  100,000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$218,800,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14,  delete  •■$289,200,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$286,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  delete  "$250 .300, 000.000" 
and  insert  in  iieu  thereof  "$247,800,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  S,  delete  "$20,800,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,000,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  7,  delete  "$20,100,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,300,000.0000': 

On  page  7,  line  9,  delete  "$21,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lle'J  thereof  "$21,400,000,000': 

On  page  7,  line  10,  delete  "$20,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$20,200,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  13.  delete  "$7,000,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,200,000,000". 

On  page  7,  Une  16.  delete  •$7,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$7,600,000,000'. 

On  page  7,  line  17,  delete  •'$7  800  ooo. 000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,900,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  20.  delete  ••$7,600,000,000" 
anC.  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,700,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  24.  delete  "$26300.000,000** 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,700,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  25.  delete  "$27.400.000.000'^ 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$28,200,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  2.  delete  "$26,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,900,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  3,  delete  ••$26,600,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '•$27,500,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  5,  delete  •'$26,100,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$27,400,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  6.  delete  "$26,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,300,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  delete  "$263,900,000,000' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$264,700,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  21,  delete  ••$237,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$238,100,000,000**. 

On  page  8.  line  24.  delete  ••$286,800,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$287.600.000.000'*. 

On  page  8.  line  25.  delete  "$253,000,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$2'=3.800.000,000^*. 

On  page  9.  line  3,  delete  "$307,500,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$308,300,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  4,  delete  ••$270,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$271,100,000,000**. 

On  page  9.  line  7.  delete  ••$24,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$24,800,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  8,  delete  "$23,900,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$24,100,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  10,  delete  •■$26,600,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$25,800,000,000". 
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9.  Una  11.  daleta  ■'•3S.100.000.000" 
la  llau  XiMfot  "Mfi.400.000.000". 
9.  Uaa  13.  dalata  "•M.AOO.OOO.OOO" 
la  Uau  tbaraof  "«3e.ao0.000.000". 
9.  line  14.  dalaU  "•96.000.000,000" 
tn  Ueu  tbarMf  "•30.SOO.000.000". 
IS.  Uaa  S.  dalata  "•181.000.000.000" 
la  Uau  tbaraof  "•isa400.000.000". 

13.  Una  4.  daUta  "•1S3.900.000.000" 
la  Uau  tbara<rf  "9183300.000.000". 

14.  Uaa  7.  dalaU  "•30JOO.000.000" 
ia  Uau  tharaof  "•31.400.000.000". 
14.  Una  8,  dalata  "83 1.800.000.000" 
la  Uau  tbaraof  "SSIJCO.OOO.OOO". 

ICr.  RXEOLE  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  wlilch  would  moderately 
reduce  defense  spending  and  transfer 
tliose  funds  Into  domestic  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, my  amendment  would  restore 
cuts  In  function  400.  Traniportation,  in 
an  attempt  to  maintain  the  ConRall 
asfsteoi. 

It  will  transfer  funds  Into  section  450. 
community  and  regional  develo'iment. 
ICy  Intention  is  to  permit  an  orderly 
ishase  down  of  most  EOA  programs.  The 
resolution  before  us  would  require  a  sud- 
den, disruptive  halt  to  all  EDA  programs 
except  iar  small  but  vital  technical  as- 
sistance activities  such  as  the  EDA  uni- 
versity center  program. 

My  amendment  will  also  transfer 
funds  into  function  500.  education  and 
training,  to  provide  more  adequate 
funding  for  Pell  grants,  for  title  I.  for 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  for  re- 
training of  displaced  workers. 

My  amendment  would  transfer  funds 
into  function  600,  Income  security,  for 
two  purposes:  For  low-income  energy 
assistance,  which  I  think  Is  a  vital  na- 
Uonal  need,  and  for  school  lunches. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  move 
money  into  function  700.  veterans,  to 
accommodate  the  Increase  for  veterans 
health  programs  proposed  last  Friday  in 
the  Thurmond  amendment.  That  is  a 
need  which  some  of  us  strongly  support. 
Mr.  President,  the  corresponding 
budget  authority  reductions  in  the  de- 
fense function,  050  are  $600  million  in 
1981.  $2  2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982;  S2.4 
Ulllon  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  f  seal  year  1984. 

To  Illustrate  the  kind  of  programs 
that  would  benefit  from  my  amendment. 
I  shall  use  the  low-Income  energy  assist- 
ance. 

Low-Income  Americans  lost  $6  billion 
in  purchasing  i>ower  over  the  last  12 
tnontlM  due  solely  to  rising  energy  costs. 
That  calculation  was  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Fuel  Oil  and  Mar- 
keting Advisory  Committee. 

In  1980.  the  poor  spent  nearly  22  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  household  en- 
ergy. They  actually  spent  35  percent,  if 
you  count  the  cost  of  gasoline  for  those 
who  had  automobiles.  By  contrast,  the 
typical  middle-class  family  spends  only 
5.1  percent  of  their  Income  on  house- 
hold energy,  or  13J  percent,  if  you  in- 
clude gasoline. 

Uhlike  other  Americans,  most  poor 
people  cannot  further  conserve  energy 
irttoout  weakening  their  health.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  been  in  homes  all 
across  my  State  in  the  wintertime. 

Time  and  ag:iln  I  have  visited  elderly 
persons,  who  have  been  dressed  In  sev- 


eral layers  of  clothing.  Many  were  living 
in  apartments  or  small  homes  where  the 
thermostats  had  to  be  set  at  50  or  52  de- 
grees In  an  effort  to  h(dd  down  utility 
bills  so  they  could  have  enough  money 
left  to  meet  their  other  needs,  including 
food. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  conditions 
exist,  the  Budget  Committee  is  proposing 
deep  cuts  in  low-inco:ne  energy  assist- 
ance but  massive  increases  in  defense 
spending.  I  support  a  large  part  of  that 
defense  increase,  I  particularly  support 
efforts  to  strengthen  our  readiness  for 
conventional  warfare.  I  have  great  skep- 
ticism about  plans  to  invest  additional 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  exotic 
new  weapons  systems,  nuclear  systems.  I 
share  the  concern  of  many  experts  that 
these  funds  cannot  be  spent  wisely  and 
that  much  of  this  spending  will  not  In- 
crease our  security. 

There  are  limits  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  spend  money  on 
everything  we  might  want  at  any  one 
time.  My  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
has  just  spoken  of  his  concern,  that  over 
the  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
often  been  outrageously  wasteful.  I  share 
his  concern.  We  have  not  paid  sulHcient 
attention  to  our  overall  levels  of  spend- 
ing. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  are  about  to  fall 
into  the  same  trap  in  defense  spending. 
The  administration's  plan  for  military 
spending,  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate,  pro- 
jects an  increase  in  the  Pentagon's 
budget  by  1984  which  is  so  large  that  the 
increase  alone  is  larger  than  the  entire 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  for  some  rather 
substantial  increase  in  defense,  but  what 
is  being  asked  for  goes  beyond  what  is 
justified. 

I  read  from  an  article  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  New  York  Review  of  May 
14. 1981.  by  Lester  Thorow: 

The  recent  discussion  of  President 
Reagkn'a  budget  has  largely  overlook  lU  most 
alarming  feature,  so  far  as  the  O.8.  economy 
Is  concerned.  Reagan  Is  proposing  to  Increase 
defense  expenditures  by  $142  billion,  from 
•163  bUUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  In  the 
current  budget  to  8304  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  the  last  budget  of  his  first  term.  If  re- 
elected he  Is  planning  a  further  839  bUUon 
Increase,  to  8343  bUUon  in  fiscal  1986. 

This  8181  billion  Increase  over  five  years 
can  be  understoorl  only  If  it  U  compared  with 
the  build-up  of  military  spending  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  the  five  years  between  1966 
and  1970  military  spending  rose  by  824  2 
bUllon.  and  soon  after  roe;  to  a  peak  of  836  9 
bUUon.  After  correcting  for  Infiatlon,  a  836.9 
bUllon  Increase  then  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  869  bUllon  Inrroase  now. 

As  a  result  the  military  buUd-up  that  is 
currently  being  contemplated  Is  three  times 
ss  lar?e  as  the  one  that  took  place  during 
the  Vietnam  War. 

Mr.  President.  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclus'on  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  apart 
from  the  staggering  financial  Implica- 
ticms  of  the  proposed  breakout  of  de- 
fense spending,  there  are  enormous  prac- 


tical Implications  for  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. Very  richly  funded  defense  con- 
tracts, will  draw  scarce  talents  and 
scarce  resources  In  our  society  away 
from  activities  upon  which  our  long-term 
economic  competitiveness  will  depend. 
Engineering  talent,  scientific  talent, 
managerial  talent,  strategic  resources, 
strategic  minerals,  and  manufacturing 
facilities  will  be  diverted  from  the  task 
of  regaining  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
emerging  world  markets. 

Basic  industries  in  the  civilian  sector, 
such  as  automobiles  and  steel,  will  have 
tven  greater  difficulty  In  mobUizlng  re- 
sources to  overtake  competitors  In  for- 
eign countries  that  do  not  tax  their 
economies  with  crash  plans  for  military 
spending. 

The  rates  of  inflation  on  military 
procurement  are  already  among  the 
highest  of  all  elements  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Those  rates  of  Inflation  are 
bound  to  become  worse,  as  bottlenecks 
and  shortages  in  the  defense  industrial 
base  are  strained  further.  The  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate  promises  to  buy 
more  defense — Instead,  it  almost  guar- 
antees we  will  spend  more  for  the  same 
level  of  defense. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  drain  of  capi- 
tal from  the  private  sector  Is  likely  to 
severely  undermine  long-term  jobs  crea- 
tion. The  number  of  jobs  created  per  dol- 
lar spent  is  far  greater  in  the  civilian 
economy  than  in  the  defense  economy. 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  that  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  Flint, 
Mich.,  an  automotive  town,  the  original 
home  of  General  Motors.  General  Motors 
Is  still  the  foundation  of  Flint's  economy. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  may  have  missed 
it.  but  I  noticed  an  item  buried  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  indicating  that 
General  Motors,  financially  the  most 
powerful  company  of  the  American  auto 
Industry,  has  just  had  to  scale  back  its 
capital  Investment  plans.  Construction 
was  halted  on  two  new  plants,  one 
planned  for  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  one  for 
the  suburban  area  around  Flint.  Both 
were  intended  to  meet  competition  from 
the  Japanese  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. Construction  had  to  be  put  on  the 
back  burner  because  mighty  General 
Motors  does  not  have  sufficient  capital. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  a  capi- 
tal shortage  in  the  United  States.  The 
financial  markets  in  the  United  States 
are  struggling  with  an  authentic  crisis. 
Talk  to  your  savings  and  loan  managers, 
talk  to  your  cmnmercial  bankers,  talk 
to  your  bnilders,  talk  to  readers  in  our 
basic  industries — the  breadth  of  the 
problem  is  troubling.  Small  business  pep- 
pie,  people  in  agriculture  all  are  being 
crushed  with  record  high  Interest  rates. 

The  prime  rate  Is  at  19.5  percent.  Some 
o'  the  best  fo»"«?c<».«*'«'rs  innitid'Tif  H«Tiry 
Kaufman  expect  the  prime  rate  to  go 
above  20  percent  in  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  plan,  with  its 
huge  defense  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  spending 
reductions  I  propose  today  are  modest 
in  percentage  terms.  But  I  believe  they 
are  significant  in  dollar  terms,  and  the 
dollars  will  be  very  significant  if  they 
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are  reaUoeated  to  critical  areas  In  the 
domestic  economy  as  I  propose. 

Numerous  defense  analysts  have  iden- 
tified responsible,  prudent  savings  in 
Pentagon  spending  which  far  exceed  the 
savings  that  I  propose  in  my  amend- 
ment. 

Several  strategic  systems  which  are 
excellent  candidates  for  spending  de- 
lays or  reductions — one  Is  the  MX  mis- 
sile. That  system  continues  to  be  the 
subject  of  Intense  controversy  within  the 
Nation.  Most  recently,  the  Mormon 
Church,  many  of  whose  members  are  in 
the  region  where  that  system  Is  targeted 
for  construction  has  taken  a  close  look 
at  It.  The  church  has  great  reservations 
about  it;  and  I  share  those  reservations. 

So  we  have  a  number  of  tempting 
places  In  which  these  savings  can  be 
found. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

EXHtBTT  No.  1 

How  TO  Wreck  tkc  EcoiroicT 
(By  Lester  Thurow) 
The  recent  discussion  of  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  has  largely  overlooked  Its  most 
alarming  feature,  so  far  as  the  US  economy 
Is  concerned.  Reagan  Is  proposing  to  increase 
defense  expenditures  by  8143  bUlion,  from 
8163  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  In  the 
current  budget  to  8304  blUlon  In  fiscal  year 
1985.  the  last  budget  of  his  first  term.  If 
re-elected  he  Is  planning  a  fxirther  839  bU- 
llon Increase,  to  8343  bUllon  In  fiscal  1986. 
This  8181  blUlon  Increase  over  fiv«  years 
can  be  understood  only  If  It  Is  compared  with 
the  buUd-up  of  military  spending  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  the  five  years  between 
1995  and  1970  mUltary  spending  rose  by  824.3 
bUllon,  and  soon  after  roae  to  a  peak  of 
•28.9  billion.  After  correcting  for  Inflation, 
a  826.9  blUlon  I&crea8<>  then  wotUd  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  869  bUllon  Increase  now. 

As  a  restUt  the  mUltary  build-up  that  U 
currently  being  eontempUted  Is  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  that  took  place  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  MThether  an  increase  of 
this  magnitude  Is  really  necessary  depends 
on  an  analysis  of  foreign  affairs  and  mUltary 
readiness  that  Is  beyond  this  review.  Some 
defense  experts  and  legislators  are  question- 
ing whether  many  Items  In  the  new  mUlt&ry 
budget  are  actually  needed  and  whether 
some  of  them  endanger  national  security 
more  than  they  protect  It.  Such  questions 
are  certainly  important  and  must  be  raised. 
But  If  such  a  buUd-up  Is  necessary,  then  It 
Is  Important  that  It  be  done  In  such  a  way 
that  It  does  the  least  possible  damage  to  the 
economy. 

The  Reagan  budegt  has  not  been  clearly 
understood  because,  perhaps  deliberately. 
It  has  been  presented  as  a  set  of  subtrac- 
tions from  or  additions  to  the  Carter  budget. 
The  policies  of  President  Carter  are  now 
Irrelevant,  it  makes  no  difference  what  he 
proposed.  Everything  that  Is  In  the  budget  Is 
now  a  Reagan  proposal.  The  only  questions 
to  be  resolved  turn  on  what  President  Bea- 
gui  wants. 

In  addition  to  the  Increase  In  the  military 
budget,  cIvUian  expenditures  are  scheduled 
to  rise  by  876  billion— from  8493  bUllon  to 
8569  bUllon.  After  correcting  for  Inflation, 
je  can  see  that  civilian  expenaiturefc  ar* 
oown  substantially  by  16  percent,  although 
they  rise  In  motiey  terms.  As  a  r««ilt  the 
total  budget  Increases  from  8S5S  billion  In 
flacal    1981    to   8912    bUllon    In    fiscal    1986 


President  Johnson's  refusal  to  raise  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  Vietnam  War  Is  legitimately 
remembered  as  one  of  the  key  factors  lead- 
ing us  into  our  current  economic  mess.  He 
wanted  both  the  Oreat  Society  and  the  war. 
But  if  he  was  to  have  both  and  not  wreck 
the  economy,  his  only  option  was  to  raise 
taxes  sharply.  He  chose  not  to  do  so,  and 
be  wrecked  the  economy. 

President  Reagan  wants  both  dramatic  tax 
cuts  to  encourage  investment  and  an  even 
more  extensive  mUltary  buUdup.  But  he 
cannot  have  both  without  wrecking  the 
economy  further  unless  he  is  wUling  to  raise 
taxes  dramatically  on  private  consumption. 
He  bas  chosen  not  to  do  so.  If  his  current 
program  is  carried  out,  he  too  will  wreck  the 
economy. 

MUltary  spending  Is  a  form  of  consump- 
tion. It  does  not  Increase  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  and  services  in  the  future. 
WhUe  it  may  be  necessary,  it  is  consump- 
tion nonetheless.  And  as  in  any  private 
budget,  if  you  allocate  more  to  one  form  of 
consumption,  you  must  aUocate  less  to  some 
other  form  of  consumption. 

This  means  equivalent  cuts  must  be  made 
in  other  forms  of  consumption.  The  proposed 
mUltary  Increase  Is  so  large  that  It  cannot 
be  f«UIy  paid  for  with  cuts  in  civilian  ex- 
penditures unless  the  president  is  wUling  to 
abolish  major  social  programs  such  as  Social 
Security.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  do  this,  taxes 
must  be  raised  to  cut  private  consumption. 
WtaUe  President  Reagan  Is  only  preparing 
for  war  and  not  actively  engaging  in  one, 
the  econonUc  problems  of  mUltary  spending 
spring  from  the  rapid  production  of  wea- 
pons, not  from  their  use.  The  capacity  to 
produce  capital  goods  and  equipment,  skilled 
manpower,  and  raw  materials  must  all  be 
qxUckly  redirected  to  military  production.  In 
shifting  both  human  and  capital  resources 
from  clvUlan  to  military  activities  tr«nend- 
ous  strains  are  placed  on  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, unless  measures  are  taken  to  restrain 
private  consimiption.  Without  tax  increases 
the  mUltary  can  get  only  the  necessary  cap- 
ital ciH;>aclty.  skUled  manpower,  and  raw  ma- 
terials by  paying  more  than  the  civilian 
economy  is  wUlIng  to  pay.  This  drives  up 
prices  and  creates  civilian  shortages. 

The  problem  is  compounded  if  tax  breaks 
are  to  be  given  for  Investment,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  Reagan's  economic  plan.  The  cap- 
ital goods  Industries  cannot  produce  enough 
eT'lpment  to  build  both  mUltary  factories 
and  civilian  factories.  The  Investment  tax 
reductions  therefore  encourage  private  in- 
vestors to  get  into  a  bidding  war  with  the 
military  for  the  industrial  equioment  that  Is 
available.  The  result  would  be  a  ra^ld  rate 
of  inflMdon  in  capital  goods  that  would  even- 
tually lead  to  inflation  In  consumer  goods. 
Inflation  woulrt  breav  out.  as  It  did  inuring 
the  Vietnam  War.  but  this  time  the  US 
wo"ld  be  ad'ling  Inflation  to  an  economic 
system  that  alre^idy  has  an  1 1  percent  rate  of 
inflation  rather  th<>n  to  a  svste'n  that  had  an 
Inflation  rate  of  less  than  2  percent. 

Unfortun<)tely  the  negative  effects  of  such 
a  mlUtary  budget  anfl  such  a  tax  policy  do 
not  emerge  quickly.  Remember  the  acre'era- 
tion  in  inflation  during  the  Vietnam  period. 
Tt  was  very  slow  but  very  persistent.  During 
1965  Inflation  stood  at  1.7  percent  per  year. 
Ftom  there  it  rose  to  3.9  percent  in  1966- 
1967.  to  AJ2  percent  in  1968.  to  ••!  4  percent  in 
1969.  and  to  B.9  percent  in  1970.  President 
Nixon  temporarily  stopped  Inflation  with 
wage  and  orice  controls' In  1971.  but  when 
those  controls  were  lifted  Inflation  broke  out 
in  an  e^en  more  virulent  form,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day. 
As  with  President  Johnson,  the  mistakes  of 
In  addition  Priii,ilnr"D.^1. '".""''"'  """•  Pi'esit'ent  Pea<^n  win  only  berame  obvious 
•  16  wrc^ni  ^^^t  .^2°  ',"  P^P***"?  l°n?  ^^^^  they  have  b^n  made.  Bv  the  time 
tlons^JSS  h^i«r  ?„  1  T**,^'  ^'  ""'**=-  *''*y  "'*  obvious,  it  win  be  too  late  to  correct 
^Sirterrgs^aaSTvei^;"  "^^     "**?*•-  "  ">'  "^•-  ^  "^  "^  ^^'^ 


and  the  undesirable  effects  avoided,  the  cor- 


rection must  be  made  now — not  two  to  tbi«e 
years  from  now. 

President  Reagan  talks  as  If  bis  cuts  in 
clviUan  government  consumption  are  going 
to  pay  for  the  extra  military  spending.  But 
be  also  talks  as  if  those  clvUlan  budget  cuts 
are  going  to  pay  for  the  loss  in  revenue  from 
business  tax  cuts  and  from  the  30  percent 
cut  in  personal  income  taxes  caUed  for  by  tba 
Kemp-Roth  plan.  But  the  sums  that  wUl  ba 
spent  and  saved  do  not  match.  A  8138  billion 
cut  (843  bUllon  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced  (  in  clvUlan  expenditures — not  an 
absolute  cut  but  one  relative  to  the  Carter 
budget — simply  does  not  counterbalance  a 
8196  bilUon  tax  cut  and  a  8181  billloa  la- 
crease  in  nUlitary  spending. 

If  the  Reagan  administration  were  to  carry 
out  its  current  plans,  it  would  have  no  ra- 
tional alternative  to  a  large  tax  Increase  on 
private  consumption.  If  we  were  actuaUy  to 
fight  World  War  HI.  we  would  Instantly  in- 
crease taxes  to  pay  for  it.  If  we  want  qtUckly 
to  buy  the  equipment  the  administration 
claims  Is  necessary  to  fight  World  War  m, 
we  have  to  be  wilUng  to  do  the  same. 

If  the  administration  is  unwiUing  to  raise 
taxes  on  privat«  consumption,  it  will  repeat 
the  Vietnam  experience.  InitiaUsr  output  wiU 
rise  and  unemployment  wlU  fall.  But  even- 
tually a  sustained  inflation  wUl  result  from 
the  economy's  inabUity  to  produce  both  the 
civilian  and  nUUtary  goods  that  are  being 
demanded  of  it.  But  the  economic  problems 
of  a  large  increase  in  mUltary  spending  go 
far  beyond  that  of  simply  keeping  total  con- 
sumption under  control.  The  defense  depart- 
ment does  not  demand  exactly  the  same  com- 
modities that  clvUlans  give  up  when  their 
after-tax  income  goes  down.  Even  if  taxes  are 
raised  by  the  requisite  amount,  essential  sup- 
pUes  wUl  have  to  be  directed  to  mUltary  uses 
virlthout  completely  disrupting  the  clvUlan 
economy. 

To  do  this,  most  countries  when  tbay 
decide  to  wage  war  or  prepare  for  war  tradi- 
tionally impose  controls  over  production, 
wages  and  prices,  raw  materials,  and  capital 
equipment.  In  this  respect,  the  Korean  War 
is  a  model  of  what  to  do.  The  Vietnam  War 
is  a  model  of  wliat  not  to  do. 

During  Uie  Korean  War  America  raised 
taxes  dramaticaUy  at  the  beginning  of  tba 
war  and  Imposed  a  fuU  range  of  wartime 
controls.  When  the  war  proved  to  be  smaUer 
than  was  first  expected,  those  controls  could 
be  gradually  eased  with  no  disruption  to  tba 
civilian  economy.  Instead  of  rising  during 
the  war,  inflation  feU  from  6.6  percent  in  tba 
first  year  of  the  war  to  1.6  potent  in  the  last 
year  of  the  war. 

By  contrast,  during  the  1960s  tba  US  did 
none  of  the  things  that  woiUd  have  been 
necessary  to  fight  the  Vietnam  War  without 
econonUc  damage.  MUltary  spending  reached 
a  peak  of  13  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  during  the  Korean  War  and  only  9 
percent  in  the  Vietnam  War,  but  the  eco- 
nomic damage  was  far  greater  during  tba 
Vietnam  War.  The  econooUcs  of  war  pro- 
duction calls  for  planning  for  the  worst 
possible  ex>nomlc  effects  and  then  being 
pleasantly  surprised  if  the  worst  does  not 
occur.  Perhaps  our  economy  wUI  be  able  to 
ta''e  the  current  build-up  without  being 
wrenched  out  of  sh^ie.  but  no  one  should 
count  on  It. 

The  economic  problems  of  the  military 
build-up  planned  to  tji.ke  nlace  between  1981 
and  1988  are  complicated  bv  the  cturent 
weakness  of  the  American  economy  and  the 
econotnli  strength  of  the  countries  that  are 
our  military  allies  but  our  economic  ad- 
versaries. When  a  nation  such  as  the  US 
shsrply  increases  its  mUltary  forces.  It  gen- 
erally does  so  at  a  time  when  its  industrial 
oomneMtors  are  also  attemo^lne  to  Increase 
their  own  miUtAry  e^taMlshmen'^s.  and  are 
experiencing  comparable  economic  strains. 
But  the  Reagan  buUd-up  Is  to  take  place  m 
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»  tan*  wben  our  UUm  are  not  raising  tbelr 
mUlUiry  upendltures  at  anytblng  like  our 
paoe.  a«nnany  has  Just  announced  plans  to 
cut  back  on  lu  defense  budget. 

ThU  difference  poses  the  problem  of  how 
the  US  can  maintain  the  industrial  strength 
to  compete  with  other  countries  In  civilian 
production  and  sales.  The  basic  problem 
bM«  la  not  ao  much  one  of  obtaining  critical 
nm  materials  and  equipment,  although 
tbeie  may  be  shortages  of  both,  but  is  one  of 
•killed  workers — craftsmen,  englnews.  and 
adeDtlsts.  Such  people  will  tend  to  be  at- 
tracted to  military  production.  Defense  con- 
tractors will  entice  workers  away  from  civil- 
ian firms  by  paying  higher  salaries  as  they 
build  up  their  work  forces  on  a  crash  basis. 
But  even  If  the  salaries  were  identical  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  most  highly 
qualified  people  to  move  Into  defense.  For 
most  engineers,  such  work  Is  simply  more 
exdtlng. 

Would  the  typical  engineer  rather  work 
on  designing  a  new  missile  with  a  laser 
guidance  system  or  on  designing  a  new 
toaster?  To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  It. 
JCUtary  research  and  development  are  more 
Interesting  since  they  are  usually  closer  to 
the  frontiers  of  scientific  knowledge  and  are 
not  limited  by  economic  considerations  such 
as  whether  the  product  can  be  sold  In  the 
market.  The  military  is  willing  to  pay  almost 
any  |H«mlum  to  have  a  superior  product. 
The  civilian  economy  is  not.  As  a  result  the 
most  skilled  technicians  and  scientists  move 
into  defense. 

But  suppose  you  own  a  civilian  computer 
firm  In  Boston  and  many  of  your  best  people 
leave  to  work  In  Boston's  hleher  paying  and 
more  exciting  areospace  firms.  How  do  you 
compete  with  Japanese  computer  firms  that 
win  not  be  losing  tbelr  most  brilliant  em- 
ployees? The  Japanese  engineer  might  also 
like  to  work  on  missiles  but  he  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  result  Is 
that  you  cannot  compete:  the  Japanese 
comouter  Industrv  could  well  drive  the 
American   oocnputer   Industry  out   of   busl- 


A  military  bulld-uo  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
poaed  by  President  Reagan  almost  demands 
that  the  US  insist  that  its  mliUa'^  allies. 
who  are  also  its  economic  competitors,  en- 
gage In  a  similar  military  bulld-up.  Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  equity,  the  American  tax- 
payer cannot  be  expected  to  accept  a  large 
reduction  In  his  standard  of  living  while 
taxpayers  abroad  continue  to  Improve  their 
•tandards  of  living.  But  even  more  Impor- 
tantly. America  cannot  afford  to  destroy  the 
competitive  strength  of  Its  none- too-strong 
<k>meetlc  economy.  If  the  skilled  workers  and 
funds  that  are  used  for  defense  here  are  used 
for  civilian  production  abroad.  It  should  not 
come  as  a  great  surprise  If  we  are  driven 
out  ai  dTlllan  markets.  What  will  hapi>en 
to  the  United  States  If  the  Industries  that 
manufacture  semiconductors,  mlcro-proc- 
easors,  and  computers  are  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness while  the  nation  is  busy  rearming 
Itself?  What  good  does  It  do  us  to  dominate 
the  world  In  missile  production  If  we  are 
at  the  same  time  being  defeated  In  toasters? 
In  the  long  run.  a  civilian  economy  that 
consistently  falls  In  competition  abroad  will 
be  unable  to  produce  missiles  for  an  effective 
military  economy. 

Aooordlng  to  the  Reagan  economic  scenar- 
io, the  burden  of  total  government  spending 
will  shrink  not  because  of  a  decrease  in  that 
^>endlng.  but  because  there  will  be  an  explo- 
sion of  economic  output.  After  we  correct 
for  Infiatlon.  output  Is  supposed  to  grow  33 
percent  during  the  next  five  yean. 

This  exploaton  In  output  la  predicted  for 
an  economy  where  growth  in  productivity 
hea  been  gradually  Blowing  down  since  1965 
and  has  in  fact  been  negative  during  the  last 
three  years.  The  Reagan  administration  as- 
•umes  that  productivity  U  going  to  return 
to  a  3  percent  rate  of  growth  almost  in- 


stantly, but  what  will  make  thU  happen? 
Such  an  increase  in  productivity  has  never 
happened  before  In  our  history,  and  there 
are  gooi  technical  reasons  for  believing  that 
It  will  not  happen  now. 

Oir  slowdown  In  productivity  is  caused 
by  many  factors,  including  an  Increasing 
movement  toward  services,  and  sharp  de- 
clines In  construction  and  mining  produc- 
tivity. These  are  not  going  to  end  suddenly. 
And  the  same  slow  transition  will  occur  in 
the  part  of  the  economy  on  which  the  Rea- 
gan administration  Is  focusing  most  of  its 
attention — Investment.  New  investment 
takes  time.  Ma)or  new  Industrial  facilities 
typically  take  from  five  to  ten  years  to  com- 
plete, so  we  will  have  no  output  from  them 
for  five  to  ten  years.  Consequently  they  will 
not  be  raising  productivity  for  five  to  ten 
years. 

If  a  little  extra  Investment  would  cure 
our  productivity  problem  we  would  not  have 
such  a  problem  at  all.  When  producUvlty 
was  growing  at  more  than  3  percent  per 
year,  from  1948  to  1965.  Americans  invested 
9  5  percent  of  their  ONP  in  Industrial  plant 
and  equipment  While  productivity  was  fall- 
ing 0.6  percent  a  year  from  1977  to  1980. 
Americana  Invested  11.3  percent  of  their  ONP 
In  Industrial  plant  and  equipment.  We  need 
more  investment,  but  Investment  cannot 
cure  the  productivity  problem  In  the  short 
run. 

But  In  planning  a  ma)or  military  build- 
up, a  wise  economic  general  does  not  argue 
about  whether  there  will,  or  will  not,  be  a 
dramatic  rebound  in  the  growth  of  produc- 
tivity. He  plans  such  a  rapid  increase  on  the 
conservative  assumption  that  there  will  not 
be  a  sharp  change  In  productivity  and  hopes 
to  be  pleasantly  surprised  If  productivity 
does  In  fact  dramatically  improve.  No  perma- 
nent damage  occurs  If  he  plans  for  slow 
productivity  and  finds  that  productivity  Is 
actually  growing  rapidly.  He  can  always 
easily  cut  taxes  If  the  economy  has  extra 
unused  productive  capacity.  But  If  he  plans 
for  rapid  growth  in  productivity  and  It  does 
not  occur,  the  economic  damage  will  be 
great.  Taxes  can  be  raised  later  on.  but  as 
the  Vietnam  War  demonstrated,  a  tax  in- 
crease In  1969  does  not  substitute  for  a  tax 
Increase  that  should  have  occurred  In  1965 

Tf  vigorous  growth  resumes,  as  the  Reagan 
administration  assumes  It  will,  the  defense 
budget  win  generate  the  kinds  of  economic 
stress  that  we  experienced  during  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Under  Reagan's  assiunptlons  about 
economic  growth,  the  mUltary  budget  wUl 
consume  an  extra  1.5  percent  of  the  Gross 
National  Product.  Vietnam  consumed  an 
extra  1 .7  percent.  But  if  vigorous  growth  does 
not  resume,  the  strains  will  be  t»i  more  se- 
rious. The  military  will  be  absorbing  an  extra 
2.4  percent  of  the  ONP.  As  a  result  we  should 
plan  for  those  larger  stresses  but  hope  for 
the  smaller  ones. 

These  economic  difficulties  will  also  be 
magnified  by  the  plans  for  the  cIvUlan 
budget.  A  16  percent  cut  in  taxes  Is  sup- 
posed to  stimulate  savings  and  investment 
but  It  is  directed  at  the  wrong  targets.  Any 
across-the-board  tax  cut  such  as  Kemp-Roth 
must  confront  the  fact  that  the  average 
American  family  saved  only  5.6  percent  of 
Its  Income  in  1980.  Past  experience  strongly 
suggests  that  given  a  tlOO  tax  cut.  the  aver- 
age American  will  save  and  Invest  $5.60,  but 
will  also  consume  #94.40.  In  view  of  our  needs 
for  Investment  and  of  the  military  program 
the  administration  demands,  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  add  private  consumption  of  this 
magnitude  to  our  economic  system.  We 
should  be  cutting  consumption. 

Similarly,  many  of  the  Investment  tax  cuts 
proposed  by  Reagan  are  poorly  conceived.  A 
cut  in  the  capital  gains  tax  that  includes 
both  investment  In  plant  and  equipment 
and  speculative  Investment — in  land,  homes, 
gold,  antiques,  paintings,  etc. — may  suck  In- 
vestment  funds  out   of   productive   invest- 


ments and  into  speculative  investments, 
since  speculative  investments  pay  off  faster 
than  productive  Investments.  But  we  need 
productive  Investments  not  speculative  in- 
vestments. If  supply-Bide  economics  were  to 
mai{.e  sense.  It  would  Include  tax  Increases 
for  speculative  Investments. 

The  current  proposal  for  accelerated  depre- 
ciation on  a  •■10-5-3"*  basis  gives  the  largest 
breaks  to  commercial  buildings  and  may  well 
encourage  the  construction  of  more  shop- 
ping centers  rather  than  Industrial  factories. 
Here  again  the  largest  tax  breaks  should 
favor  new  industrial  facilitieB. 

The  administration's  cuts  In  the  civilian 
budget  have  relatively  little  to  do  with 
economics.  They  are  good  or  bad  depending 
upon  your  view  of  what  constitutes  adequate 
provision  for  the  needy  In  a  good  society. 
My  ethics  tell  me  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  cutting  nutrition  programs  for 
poor  pregnant  women.  Mr.  Stockman's  ethics 
tell  him  that  they  are  precisely  the  group 
whose  benefits  should  be  cut.  Perhaps  that 
Is  the  difference  belwe:n  learning  one's 
ethics  and  economics  in  a  department  of 
economics  rather  than  at  a  divinity  school. 

There  Is.  however,  one  major  economic 
problem  with  the  proposed  cuts  In  expendi- 
tures. Most  of  the  cuta  focus  on  the  working 
poor — essentlaUy  the  group  that  is  above 
L  e  poverty  line  but  within  $3,000  of  it.  This 
group  Is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  choice. 
The  Reagan  administration  assumes  that  a 
cut  In  the  social  welfare  benefits  for  the 
working  poor  will  force  them  to  work  more. 
It  Is  more  likely  that  it  will  encourage  them 
to  work  lesa  to  regain  ellglbUlty  for  the  pro- 
grams that  they  have  Just  loet. 

Suppose  you  are  one  of  the  working  poor 
and  have  a  sick  child.  One  choice  is  to  work 
harder — perhaps  by  taking  a  second  Job — 
in  order  to  pay  the  necessary  medical  bills. 
Another  is  to  quit  working  to  make  your- 
self eligible  for  Medicaid.  To  pose  the  choices 
is  to  give  the  likely  answer.  If  the  second 
choice  prevails,  the  remaining  social  welfare 
programs  will  have  to  expand  and  wUl  cost 
more  than  expected.  The  cuts  In  the  civilian 
budget  will  therefore  be  smaller  than  the 
ones  now  projected.  The  result  wlU  be  that 
the  grave  strains  Imposed  on  the  economy 
by  Reagan's  mUitary  bulld-up  wUi  become 
graver  still.  The  dangers  of  this  budget  are 
such  that  I  can  think  of  no  priority  higher 
for  the  nation's  economic  welfare  than  close 
and  skeptical  scrutiny  of  all  new  mUitary 
expenditures  to  determine  whether  they  are 
reaUy  needed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ssnator  yield  me  2  minutco? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thanJc  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  committee's  resolution  because  it 
perpetuates  budget  deficits  at  a  time 
when  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress have  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple a  balanced  budget.  I  have  supported 
much  of  the  President's  economic 
program.  The  few  differences  are  serious 
differences  nonetheless.  They  compel  my 
opposition  to  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

Prom  the  beginning,  I  have  supported 
four  of  the  five  parts  of  the  President  s 
economic  program: 

First,  I  have  supported  budget  cuts 
that  were  near  the  level  the  President 
proposed.  In  some  Instances,  I  offered  or 
supported  substitute  cuts.  Nonetheless, 
my  commitment  to  eliminating  budget 
deficits— as  evidenced  by  my  vote  and  Uie 
votes  of  my  feUow  Democrats  in  support 
of     the     reconciliation     instrucUon— is 

Second,  I  support  legitimate  increases 
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In  spending  for  national  security  that 
are  fully  as  large  as  the  President's  re- 
quest. A  number  of  my  odleagues  have 
suggested  the  admln^urat^on  s  prj^rain 
be  reduced,  to  encourage  the  DeiMirtment 
of  Detense  to  imdenake  management 
and  administrative  efficiencies.  Such  im- 
provements are  possible  and  desirable, 
but  the  funds  involved  are  urgently 
needed  for  other  national  security  pro- 
grams that  the  administration  has  not 
provided  for  sufficiently,  such  as  Im- 
proved readiness,  military  i>ay,  and 
naval  capability. 

Third,  I  have  supported  reducing  or 
eliminating  unnecessary  Oovemment 
regulation,  and  proposed  a  number  of 
regulatory  reform  measures  of  my  own. 
Fourth.  I  have  suKxnted  targeted  re- 
ductions in  business  taxes  to  stimulate 
investment.  In  fact,  the  tax  program  1 
offered  in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
provided  reductions  more  than  twice  the 
level  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Finally,  while  I  agree  we  must  reduce 
personal  Income  tcuces  to  offset  the  effects 
of  inflation — and  proposed  a  tax  plan  to 
achieve  that  goal,  I  cannot  support  the 
fifth  part  of  the  President's  program — 
the  massive  3-year,  across-the-board 
Kemp-Roth  i>ersonaI  tax  cut. 

My  concerns  about  the  likely  effect  of 
this  tax  cut  on  our  economy  are  so  strong 
that  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port the  1982  budget  resolution.  No  one 
seriously  concerned  with  reducing  infla- 
tion could  support  It.  It  promises  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  It  pretends  it  can  be 
achieved  by  resorting  to  the  most  du- 
bious accoimting  and  rosy  economic 
assumptions.  But  ultimately  Kemp-Roth 
will  destroy  that  hope. 

THX  DETBCTS  OF  "KZICP-BOTH" 

At  a  time  when  our  economy  is  reeling 
from  new  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  interest  rates.  President  Reagan  is 
asking  us  to  take  a  large  gamble — one  we 
cannot  afford.  He  asks  that  we  risk  large 
deficits  and  higher  inflation  in  the  re- 
mote hope  that  somehow  inflation  will  be 
cured  and  productivity  increased.  As 
Professor  Tobin  of  Yale  has  noted, 
Kemp-Roth  is  the  laetrile  of  economics. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  a  vast  array  of 
Uberal  and  conservative  economists  have 
agreed  "Kemp-Roth"  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake  in  this  period  of  very  high  in- 
flation. 

The  adherents  of  Kemp-Roth  paint  a 
rosy  picture.  They  claim  a  3-year,  30- 
percent  reduction  in  tax  rates  will  pro- 
duce an  economic  renaissance  of  such 
strength  and  vitality  that  the  Japanese 
economy  will  look  sluggish  by  compari- 
son. 

How  this  would  happen,  though,  is  less 
clear.  The  administration  claims  Kemp- 
Roth  will  foster  a  new  burst  of  private 
saving  and  investment,  and  thereby  pro- 
vide billions  of  dollars  for  productive  in- 
vestment in  our  capital  base.  FYankly, 
this  seems  unlikely.  Historically,  Amer- 
icans have  saved  only  a  smaU  portion- 
about  6  percenU-of  their  income  from 
any  source,  including  tax  cuts:  it  is  hard 
to  figure  out  why  Kemp-Roth  will  in- 
w;ease  this  percentage  substantially. 
Therefore,  most  of  the  tax  cuts  will  be  a 
stimulas  for  consumntion— and  hence, 
inflation. 
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Furthermore,  even  If  Kemp-Rotli  does 
increase  pergonal  savings,  much  of  any 
increase  will  be  Invested  in  assets  that 
are  improductive— for  example,  land, 
commodities  and  housing.  If  we  are  con- 
cerned with  productive  investment,  we 
are  far  more  likely  to  achieve  it  by  reduc- 
ing business  taxes  and  providing  direct 
Incentives  to  save. 

As  a  result,  instead  of  this  promised 
economic  renaissance.  Kemp-Roth  could 
as  easily  lead  to  an  even  more  troubled 
economy.  Looming  deficits  and  stimula- 
tive tax  cuts  would  increase  inflation 
as  they  weakened  our  confidence  and  re- 
solve. Once  again,  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates  would  assume  the  front 
hne  of  anti-inflation  policy. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  view.  It  is  a  con- 
cern shared  by  leaders  in  the  financial 
community.  Henry  Kaufman— an  invest- 
ment banker  and  probably  WaU  Street's 
most  respected  economist— has  roundly 
crlUclzed  Kemp-Roth.  He  did  so  because 
he  is  convinced  it  would  lead  to  continued 
deficits.  As  a  result,  the  entire  burden 
of  fighting  inflation  would  fall  on  mone- 
tary policy  and  higher  interest  rates. 
Kranp-Roth,  he  warns  is : 

Exceedingly  expansionary,  (and)  does  not 
pursue  a  course  that  fights  inflation  vigor- 
ously. ...  " 

Already  the  bond  markets  have  begtm 
to  confirm  Kaufman's  prediction  Long- 
term  interest  rates.  Wall  Streets  guess 
about  the  course  of  inflation,  have  risen 
steadily  as  the  chances  of  a  3-year 
Kemp-Roth  loom  larger.  What  more  elo- 
quent testimony  do  we  need? 

Some  in  the  administration  have  tried 
to  justify  Kemp-Roth  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's coattails.  But  the  Keimedy  tax 
cut  of  the  early  1960s  offers  no  com- 
parison. It  was  proposed  at  a  time  when 
the  inflation  rate  was  1.5  percent  and 
inflation  was  not  even  considered  a  prob- 
lem. And  the  Federal  deficit  that  year 
was  $5.9  billicHi.  about  one-tenth  what 
it  is  today. 

The  Kemp-Roth  version  of  supply- 
side  economics  represents  an  illusory 
rainbow  that  leads  to  a  nonexistent  pot 
of  gold.  Higher  inflation  and  larger  defi- 
cits Ue  at  the  end  of  this  rainbow  in- 
stead. We  cannot  afford  to  try  this  ex- 
periment. Adoption  of  Kemp-Roth  at 
this  time  would  hurt  the  economy,  for  a 
niuiber  of  reasons : 

First,  it  would  be  seriously  inflation- 
ary. 

It  would  spur  consumption — not  sav- 
ing— ^in  an  economy  that  has  no  need  for 
$50  billion  in  excess  demand.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nati(Hi  plans  and  needs  sub- 
stantial increases  in  defense,  it  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  to  stimulate  private 
consumption  as  well.  We  made  that  mis- 
take in  the  1960's.  and  most  economists 
agree  the  result  began  the  inflationary 
disease  we're  racked  with  today. 

It  would  also  continue  high  Crovem- 
ment  deflcits  and  Government  borrow- 
ing. Unless  equally  massive  spending 
cuts  can  be  found  and  enacted  to  offset 
the  $150  billion  or  more  in  lost  revenues, 
adoption  of  the  Kemp-Roth  program 
would,  over  3  years,  guarantee  deflcits 
bilUons  of  dollars  larger  than  any  we 
have  seen.  One  economic  simulation 
performed  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
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mlttee  estimated  a  fiscal  year  1984  defi- 
cit of  almost  $110  billion.  Others  are 
more  moderate  but  still  disturbing:  The 
Congress.onai  Budget  Office  estimated  a 
delicit  of  $77.9  biUion  based  upon  the 
spending  cuts  identified  thus  far. 
Whether  one  chooses  estimates  that  are 
optimistic  or  pessimistic.  It  is  obvious 
Kemp-Roth  would  strike  a  death  Wow 
to  our— and  President  Reagan's— hopes 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

Budget  deflcits  are  certainly  not  the 
only  cause  of  infiation,  but  they  do  mean 
more  Government  borrowing  in  compe- 
tition with  fanners,  small  businesses, 
homebuilding,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  At  a  time  when  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  promised  a  bal- 
anced budget— to  instill  confidence  in 
our  abu:ty  to  control  both  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  economy  and  to  reduce 
Government  borrowing  that  maintains 
high  interest  rates— any  proposal  that 
guarantees  inflationary  budget  deficits 
for  at  least  4  more  years  ought  to  bear  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof. 

Second,  Kemp-Roth  is  imfalr.  In  that 
most  of  its  benefits  go  to  those  who  are 
already  well-off.  Although  portrayed  as 
a  "30-percent  cut  for  everyone."  the  ef- 
fect of  Kemp-Roth  is  to  reduce  taxes  of 
the  wealthy  far  more  than  for  the  rest 
of  us.  Fully  30  percent  of  the  reduced 
tax  burden  would  accrue  to  taxpayers 
earning  more  than  $50,000  per  year.  In 
the  tax  bill  proposed  by  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  last  year,  by  contrast, 
the  comparable  figure  was  18  percent. 
It  is  hard  to  justify  a  tax  cut  that  pro- 
vides more  for  the  wealthy  than  for  the 
average  worker  and  the  poor  at  a  time 
when  inflation  takes  so  harsh  a  toll  on 
all. 

Kkn»iif  0  rum  wrra  the  axeucait  feoplx 
As  the  President  has  so  rightly  ob- 
served, our  economic  success  depends 
critically  up«i  our  faith  and  resolve. 
Americans  must  have  confldoice  in  the 
forthrightness  of  the  Government  and 
the  strength  of  the  economy  if  they  are 
to  accept  the  sacrifices  involved  in  wage 
and  price  restraint,  and  in  saving  Instead 
of  consumption.  How  can  this  confidenre 
be  maintained  when  promises  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  give  way  to  a  Federal  defi- 
cit equal  to  $500  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country? 

We  cannot  balance  the  budget  by  pot- 
ting in  more  promises — a  promise  to  find 
new  cuts,  a  promise  that  the  economy 
will  behave  perfecUy.  We  have  been 
promising  a  balanced  budget  fw  too  long. 
Our  task  now  is  to  enact  one.  We  must 
dononstrate — not  promise — that  we  can 
eliminate  deficits  before  we  turn  to  large 
personal  tax  cuts. 

I  am  voting  against  the  promise  of 
illusory  budget  cuts  and  rosy  economic 
assumptions.  My  vote  is  a  vote  against 
a  tax  program  that  is  infiationary  and 
unfair  and  that  will  not  encourage  sav- 
ing and  investment.  It  is  a  stand  against 
telling  the  American  people  they  will 
have  a  balanced  budget  3  years  hence, 
when  nearly  every  respected  economist 
tells  us  we  will  not,  and  against  a  pro- 
gram of  continued  deflcits.  high  interest 
rates,  heavy  Government  borrowing,  and 
continued  infiation. 
Mr.  President,  the  Issue  Is  a  simple  one 
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In  ibis  nsotatlon:  It  Is  the  Issue  of  the 
tndlTldual  tax  cuts.  There  is  no  support- 
ing eeonoinlc  data  to  Justify  the  condu- 
slOD  that  an  across-the-board.  3-year, 
10-percent  reduction  in  personal  taxes 
win  lead  to  a  balanced  budget  in  the  near 
term.  In  fact,  all  the  economic  data 
reaches  the  opposite  conclusion. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  and  we  have  budget 
deficits  in  1983  and  1M4  and  into  the 
mid- ISM'S,  we  will  continue  to  have  high 
rates  of  inflatkm. 

We  will  continue  to  have  high  interest 
rates,  and  that  will  lead  to  massive  bank- 
ruptcies In  the  housing,  automobile,  agri- 
cultui«.  and  small  business  communities. 

ICr.  President,  we  cannot  sifford  this  at 
this  time.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we 
should  cut  taxes.  The  issue  is  the  timing. 
To  suggest  the  massive  kind  of  program 
of  individual  tax  cuts  that  are  untargeted 
and  unspecified  in  their  incentives  for 
savings  and  investment,  with  the  hope 
that  the  recipients  of  the  tax  cut  will  in- 
vest in  response,  is  not  being  fair  with 
the  American  people,  in  my  judgment, 
and  it  Is  not  a  proper  exercise  of  discre- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  administration  or 
Congress. 

At  such  time  as  we  have  eliminated  or 
seriously  reduced  the  deficit,  when  inter- 
est rates  have  come  down,  when  we  have 
kept  faith  with  the  American  people, 
then  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  re- 
duce individual  tax  cuts  in  the  nature  of 
what  the  President  is  proposing. 

In  the  meantime,  these  tax  cuts  are  the 
wrong  cuts  at  the  wrong  time  and  under 
the  wrong  circumstances.  They  are  cuts 
pursuing  a  promise  at  the  end  of  a  rain- 
bow which  cannot  be  met.  Therefore.  I 
must  oppose  this  resolution  on  that 
grotmd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wah- 
NKR) .  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
I  point  out  that  we  debated  this  matter  in 
the  Budget  Committee  on  many  of  the 
pc^ts  he  has  raised  regarding  his 
amendment.  We  have  both  sou^t  to 
bring  the  best  scrutiny  to  the  defense 
budget  as  weD  as  all  other  aspects  of  the 
budget. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  addressing 
these  issues  now.  we  are  only  going 
through  an  exercise  that  we  have  been 
through  several  times,  not  (mly  in  the 
debate  on  reconciliation  but  also  on  other 
numerous  votes  we  have  taken — a  very 
similar  vote  having  been  on  the  Bradley 
amendment.  Just  recently. 

While  I  share  many  of  the  concerns 
the  8enat4ir  from  Michigan  raises,  these 
aspects  have  been  thoroughly  debated; 
and  I  believe  that  at  this  point  it  would 
be  attempting  to  circumvent  the  nimier- 
ous  expressions  of  support  we  have  al- 
ready seen  expressed  In  the  votes  on 

the  fkMT. 

The  PRKtUDlNO  OFFICER.  Does  the 

QeoaXae  fromKansas  wl^  to  proceed? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAX7M.  Mr.  President,  I 

am  ready  to  yield  back  whatever  time 

might  remain  on  this  side. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  few  thoughts. 

First  of  all.  I  have  great  regard  for 
the  Bwiator  from  Kansas.  I  do  not  relish 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  debate 


fr<»n  the  Senator.  I  know  we  have  a 
shared  concern  about  these  Issues, 
whatever  our  difference  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  make  several 
points.  Nimierous  reports  by  GAO  and 
other  analysts  have  demtmstrated  that 
our  principal  need  in  military  spending 
right  now  is  combat  readiness  of  exist- 
ing forces  and  equipment.  The  need  is 
constantly  overlooked  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  new  systems.  The  need  was 
highlighted  when  the  Iranian  rescue 
mission  floundered  on  equipment  fail- 
ures. The  stories  of  our  lack  of  readiness, 
of  our  lack  of  conventional  strength,  are 
legion.  Yet  fimds  are  being  poxired  into 
exotic  new  ideas,  the  neutron  bomb  and 
other  new  nuclear  weapons  costing  tens 
of  billicms  of  dollars. 

In  fact,  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report  re- 
cently had  a  cover  story  on  the  waste  in 
the  Pentagon.  T^e  cover  showed  the 
Pentagon  and  a  whirlwind  of  money  go- 
ing down  into  its  top.  The  accompanying 
article  deUiled  the  structure  of  waste  in 
defense  spending. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  would 
throw  money  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Many  Senators  have  said  that,  in 
the  past,  we  have  thrown  money  at  so- 
cial programs.  That  is  no  Justification 
for  abandoning  prudence  in  defense 
spending. 

It  Just  does  not  make  sense  to  rip  up 
Conrail,  which  provides  a  freight  system 
of  strategic  Importance  to  the  Nation 
and  vital  importance  to  40  percent  of 
our  industrial  base.  There  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  we  can  maintain  serv- 
ice in  many  areas  that  are  now  covered. 

I  think  there  are  strategic  implica- 
tions to  that,  but  the  Budget  Co-nmittee 
would  have  us  scrap  that  system  and 
send  the  money  over  to  the  Pentagon.      , 

The  committee  takes  the  same  ap- 
proach to  EDA's  economic  development. 
We  are  going  to  shut  that  down  and 
send  that  money  over  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  ccnnmittee  would  cut  Pell  grants. 
It  would  cut  student  loans.  It  would  pro- 
vide little  for  jobs  for  displaced  workers. 
It  would  cut  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance. It  would  cut  school  lunches.  It 
would  cut  veterans'  health  facilities.  It 
would  divert  the  money  to  the  Pentagon. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  because  my 
State  is  the  hardest  hit  of  any  of  the  50 
States  In  terms  of  economic  misery.  But 
the  economic  stimulus  of  this  defense 
spending  increase  will  not  be  spread 
evenly  across  the  50  States.  Waste  In  de- 
fense spending  would  not  be  Justified 
even  if  it  were,  but  it  is  not  spread  with 
any  degree  of  equity.  The  benefits  are 
concentrated  in  certain  areas.  The 
American  industrial  heartland,  which  is 
in  desperate  trouble  and  netKls  help  in 
positive  ways,  is  told,  "Sorry,  we  cannot 
respond  to  your  problem  because  we  need 
this  money  to  pile  up  more  nuclear 
weapons." 

We  need  economic  stimulus  in  the 
cities  of  this  country.  We  need  It  in 
Detroit,  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  places.  That  Is  where  we  should  be 
targeting  our  resources. 

So.  this  amendment  would  merely 
bring  a  small  decrease  in  the  military 
increase. 


It  would  reallocate  those  funds  to  other 
kinds  of  strategic  investments  in  the  fu- 
tm-e  of  this  country  and  our  people.  Such 
Investments  would  give  us  strength  be- 
yond nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  in  the  process  right  now  of 
moving  our  defense  industries,  our  basic 
industrial  base  offshore  to  other  nations. 
We  are  moving  them  offshore  to  Japan. 
We  are  moving  them  offshore  to  Korea, 
to  South  America,  and  to  other  places. 
This  Just  speeds  up  the  weakening  of  this 
Nation. 

Some  people  think  we  can  Just  become 
a  service  economy  with  a  tremendous 
Etefense  Establishment  that  picks  up  the 
defense  tab  for  the  whole  rest  of  the 
world.  I  think  that  is  a  route  to  economic 
ruin.  It  is  the  road  we  are  on  today,  and 
it  troubles  me  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan  to 
reduce  the  national  defense  function  of 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $600  million 
and  to  distribute  this  amount  to  increase 
the  functions  devoted  to  income  secu- 
rity, veterans,  and  transportation. 

In  supporting  this  amendment  to 
make  a  modest  reduction  in  defense 
spending,  I  can.  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  military  preparedness 
of  our  Nation  will  in  no  way  suffer  from 
its  passage. 

This  is  because,  even  with  passage  of 
the  Rlegle  amendment,  the  large  amount 
of  money  still  in  the  national  defense 
function  represents  a  massive  increase 
in  our  annual  defense  spending  which 
will  finance  many  improvements  in  our 
military  strength. 

I  have  opposed  "transfer  amend- 
ments" in  the  past  that  have  carved  bil- 
lions out  of  the  defence  funct'on  and  re- 
allocated them  to  social  programs.  Such 
amendments  are  usually  very  non- 
specific in  their  intent— both  as  to  where 
funds  are  to  be  cut  and  added. 

Mr.  President  I  support  this  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons: 

First,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  have  spent  the  last 
2  Ml  years  sitting  through  hearings  and 
committee  markups  evaluating  the  hun- 
dreds of  military  research  and  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  operations,  and 
maintenance  programs  which  comprise 
our  defense  budget.  I  know  full  well  that 
there  are  specific  programs  in  this  budg- 
et function  before  us  which  are  marginal, 
duplicative  or  unnecessary  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  mil'tarv  capabilities. 

The  sum  total  of  specific  and  identifi- 
able reductions  which  I  consider  would 
be  valid  without  harming  our  natiwial 
security  far  exceeds  the  $600  miUlon 
total  embodied  in  the  Riegle  amend- 
ment. Such  militarily  justifiable  reduc- 
tions Include  more  than  $600  million 
alone  for  long-lead  funding  for  another 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  about  $530  mil- 
lion to  cOTitinue  procxirement  of  the 
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Roland  Army  air  defense  system  and 
$200  mUllon  to  finance  redundant  and 
overlapping  management  and  adminis- 
trative support  activities  within  DOD 
and  the  armed  services.  These  specific 
programmatic  reductions  total  $1.33 
billion. 

In  fact,  I  will  be  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  $200  million  In 
duplicative  funding  when  the  Senate 
considers  the  fiscal  1082  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  later  this  week.  Such  an 
amendment  would  target  this  reduction 
to  prevent  readiness-related  spending 
from  being  negatively  affected. 

The  specific  suggestions  I  have  Just 
made  to  support  the  Rlegle  amendment 
Indicate  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  too  is  a  targeted  reductioo. 

Second,  as  I  have  alluded  to  before  in 
this  statement,  the  overall  size  of  the  mil- 
itary budget  contained  In  this  national 
defense  function  itself  creates  a  special 
set  of  circumstances  the  Senate  should 
consider. 

This  budget  represents  one  of  the  larg- 
est annual  totals  for  defense  allocated 
shice  World  War  n.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams It  supports  are  needed  to  make  up 
for  years  of  past  neglect— especially  In 
the  nuts-and-bolts  areas  of  spare  parts 
and  war  reserve  stocks. 

However,  to  fund  these  needed  pro- 
grams, the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  begun  the  most  sweep- 
ing restoration  of  Government  spend- 
ing priorities  since  the  Great  Depression. 
In  some  areas.  Congress  even  has  ex- 
ceeded the  executive  branch  in  its  zeal  to 
"turn  the  world  upside  down,"  and  in  its 
enthusiasm  I  think  we  have  gone  too  f-^r. 
We  have  poked  many  holes  in  the  "safety 
net"  of  social  programs  which  President 
Reagan  promised  will  remain  to  support 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  truly  needy. 
I  do  not  disagree  that  we  have  to  elim- 
inate the  waste  and  "fat"  in  our  domestic 
programs,  and  that  we  have  to  make  the 
Government  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  American  people  to  re- 
duce its  intrusion  into  their  lives.  But  I 
d'sagree  with  those  who  contend  that 
these  needs  and  desirps  reouire  the  Gov- 
ernment to  nh'rk  \U  b«s<c  responsibilities 
to  provide  for  the  life,  Uberty.  and  happi- 
ness of  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

It  is  for  ttiat  reason  why  I  think  that 
the  modest  amount  reallocated  to  domes- 
tic proerams  bv  th»  YVefOtt  «m»»ndment 
are  appropriate,  albeit  sll^t,  increases 
to  these  budget  functions.  This  realloca- 
tion attempts  to  plug  some  of  the  more 
ganlPR  ho'es  In  Prpsirtent  Reagan's  social 
safety  net  and  to  help  our  Government 
meet  its  basic  responslbUities  for  the 
pubMc  good. 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 

time  will  nm  equally. 

May  I  innu're  of  the  managers  of  the 
resolution  to  vieid  back  the  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  rflna'nder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yielded  back  earlier  all  the  time  I  had 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  dlst'nmilshed  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  hav- 
ing yielded  back  their  time. 
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AU  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  Is  aa  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Bir.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cakwoh)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOBTON).  Are  there  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  17. 
nays  81.  as  follows: 

(BoUcall  Vote  No.  108  Leg.) 

YEAS— 17 

Biimpen  LMbjr  Klcgle 

Cranctoo  Levin  SartMnee 

Eagleton  Mtttsimaca  Tiongu 

Hatfield  Metsenbaum  Welcker 

Inoujre  UltcheU  wuilama 

Kemiedy  PeU 

NAYS— 81 
EsoD  Uoynltaaa 


Pord 

Gam 

aienn 

Oold  water 

Gorton 

Graaaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayaka«« 

Heflln 


Murkowski 

Nlcklea 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Preosier 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

QtJAyle 

Bandolph 

Both 

Rudman 

Saaser 

Sclunltt 

SimpEon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstroog 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Bonn 

Boechwlts 

BradMy 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harty  F..  Jr.  Heinz 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms 
Chaiee  wnnti>gif 

ChUes  Huddleston 

Cochran  Humphrey 

Cohen  Jackson 

D'Amato  Jepsen 

Danforth  Johnston. 

DeConelni  Kassebaum 

Denton  Kasten 

Dixon  lAzalt 

Dodd  Long 

Dole  Lugar 

Domenld  Matttngly 

Ourenbeiger       McOIure 
Bast  Melcher 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Cannon  Blatbias 

So  Mr.  RiEGLC's  amendment  (UP  No. 
89)  was  rejected. 

oBoea  or  pioccduse 

Mr.  BAEXR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
5:20.  and  there  is  an  order  for  final  dis- 
position of  this  measure  at  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet  so  we  can  hear  the  distin- 
guished majority  lead^? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  wish- 
ing to  converse  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  say 
that,  in  locddng  over  the  list  of  the 
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amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  and 
which  have  been  sequenced.  I  find  the 
fatcvens  amendment  is  next,  on  which 
there  is  a  20-mlnute  time  limitation 
equally  divided,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Sasser  amendment  on  which  there  is  a 
50-mlnute  limitation,  I  believe,  equally 
divided.  I  am  sorry,  the  Metsenbaum 
amendment  and  thm  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment. 

Some  have  indicated  the  possibility 
that  there  might  be  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  to  one  or  more  of  those 
amendments.  I  wonder  if  I  can  Inquire  at 
this  time  if  there  is  such  an  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Stevens,  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Metzkhbauv.  or  to 
the  amendment  of  "iii.  Sassxk  so  we  can 
get  a  better  idea  of  where  we  stand  on 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  RizcLE  does  intend  to  <rfJer  an 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens.  I  have  not 
talked  to  Mr.  Rixcle  about  cutting  back 
on  his  time,  but  he  is  In  the  Chamber. 
Perh«>s  he  can  Indicate  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  amendment  In  the  second 
degree.  I  would  Xhea  hope  to  get  an 
order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  Join  In  hoping  that,  in  view  of 
the  work  yet  to  be  done,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  might  consider  reducing  the 
time,  the  1  hour  to  wh'ch  he  is  entitled, 
on  the  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pie- 
pared  to  do  Uiat.  I  believe  40  nUnutes 
equally  divided  would  be  adequate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  reouest.  that  on  the  amendment  In 
the  second  degree  bv  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  which  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
amendment  Ijy  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  there  be  a  limitation  of 
40  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDTNG  OFFICER.  M^thout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
anv  other  second-degree  amendments 
which  are  to  be  proposed  to  amendments 
which  have  been  sequenced? 

Mr.  Pr«*sldent,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  suspect 
we  could  dis'Hise  of  my  amendment  in  30 
minutes,  with  15  minutes  to  a  side, 
eruallv  divided. 

'Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  With  his 
concurrence,  then,  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  reouest  that  the  time  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  be 
reduced  from  50  minutes  to  30  minutes, 
equa'ly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  If  there  are  no  other 
amendments  that  we  do  not  know  of.  it 
appears  that  we  may  be  able  to  reach 
the  final  phases  of  this  matter  as  sched- 
uled. I  thank  all  Senators  who  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  do  that. 

tn>   AHTNDMENT    NO.    SO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Stevens 
amendment.  ^    .^    . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  Is  at  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legWatlve  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  SenAtor  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stitxns). 
for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Wabkxb.  Mr.  Em«ii««o«. 
Mr.  MOTUtowaxi.  Mr.  DoMKnci.  and  Mr. 
MATrxMCLT.  propooes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  SO: 

On  page  a.  line  16,  delete  "•778.100.000.000 
azid  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»775.900.000.000.* 

On  page  2,  line  21.  delete  ■•»6»9.100.000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■*»700.800,000.000." 

On  page  3.  line  4.  delete  ■•»48.800.000.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "IM.SOO.OOO.OOO." 

On  page  3.  line  9.  delete  ••»1,091,300.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,092,000.- 
000  000." 

On  page  3.  line  10,  delete  "•1.164.300,000.- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•1.185.100.- 
000.000." 

On  page  3.  line  11.  delete  "•1.197.600.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•1.198,400,- 
000,000."  ^ 

On  pi«e  S.  Una  16.  delete  "•91.400,000.000" 
and  inawt  in  Ueu  thereof  •••92.200.000,000." 

On  page  4.  lUie  6,  delete  "»a25,400.000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•226.200,000.000. " 

On  page  4.  line  7.  delete  "•188.000,000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•188.800.000.000." 

On  page  8.  line  21.  delete  "•237,300,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•238.200.000.000." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amoidment  I  have  Introduced  is  to  re- 
tain the  March  1982  coet-of -living  ad- 
justment for  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirees. Under  the  assumptions  of  this 
budget  resolutions,  civil  service  and  mili- 
tary retirees  would  not  receive  an  infla- 
tion adjustment  for  18  months.  My 
amendment  conforms  the  resolution  to 
the  President's  proposal  and  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  reduces  the  frequency  of 
such  adjustments  from  twice  to  once  a 
year.  Assuming  the  Congress  adopts  the 
President's  proposal,  civil  service  and 
military  retirees  will  receive  their  next 
adjustment  in  March  1982.  The  current 
language  in  this  resolution  would  defer 
that  adjustment  to  October  1982. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
restore  $800  million  to  function  50  for 
the  military  and  $900  million  to  function 
600  for  the  civil  service.  Although  I  op- 
posed annualizing  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Federal  retirees,  the  Gov- 
emmoital  Affairs  Committee  reported 
out  legislation  to  do  so.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mittee's dedsioD  on  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, I  hsul  introduced  an  alterna- 
tive formula  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  before  our  subcommittee.  The 
consensus  of  the  witnesses  was  they 
would  prefer  annualization  over  my  pro- 
posal if  they  must  choose.  However,  it 
was  cleu*  that  the  affected  parties  were 
going  to  experience  a  hardship  from 
annualization. 

Many  feel  that  Federal  retirees  are 
living  in  luxury.  However,  approximately 
one-half  of  those  on  the  Federal  retire- 
m*"*  roles  receive  under  $600  a  month. 
which  amoimts  to  a  "whopping"  sum  of 
$7J00  a  year.  Annualizing  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  will  reduce  the  aver- 
age annuitants  income  by  1300  a  year.  If 
their  next  adjustment  were  deferred  to 
September   1982.   the  same  annuitant 


would  lose  an  additional  $600  a  year.  I 
thlnlc  we  all  agree,  enough  is  enough.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  any  Memlser  of  the  Senate 
might  have  concerning  this.  I  am  in- 
deoted  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  for  cosponsoring  the  amendmoit 
and  for  the  discussion  I  have  had  with 
Senator  Hollings.  of  South  Carolina, 
who.  as  I  understand  it.  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  ccnrect.  I  am  a  cojponsor.  I 
commend  him  for  this  amendment. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  as  I  view  tills 
amendment,  when  the  Senate  voted  for  a 
change  in  the  cost-of-living  index  and/ 
or  for  social  security  solvency  reform, 
from  my  standpoint,  there  was  a  techni- 
cal error.  I  really  did  not  underotand, 
when  we  were  voting  on  that,  that  we 
were  voting  for  the  same  kind  of  ext«i- 
sion  of  the  adjustment  date  for  those  who 
are  now  getting  a  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  increase:  we  bad  sdready  ordered, 
by  the  reconciliation,  that  those  twice-a- 
year  COLA'S  be  changed  to  once  a  year. 
So  what  we  were  domg  was  not  only 
ordering  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  to  change  that  from  twice 
a  year  to  once  a  year,  but  from  my 
standpoint,  we  were  mistakenly  includ- 
ing a  6-month  deferral  as  to  the  indexa- 
tion increment  by  moving  them  to  Octo- 
ber. They  were  already,  many  of  them, 
going  to  go  without  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease because  they  were  being  changed 
from  twice  to  once — that  is.  annually. 
In  addition,  they  do  not  all  come  due 
at  the  same  time. 

In  terms  of  the  rest  of  the  savings 
that  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee was  ordered  to  make — they  have  also 
been  ordered  to  save  some  substantial 
sums  in  other  areas — they  have  done  so. 
Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  added 
sacrifices  by  Federal  retired  employees, 
whom  we  already  affected  by  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  right.  What  this  does  is  annualize 
all  of  those  who  are  retired  who  are  en- 
titled to  a  cost-of-Uving  adjustment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
correct  also  that,  pursuant  to  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction,  if  they  were  receiv- 
ing an  adjustment  twice  a  year,  they  will 
now  only  receive  it  once  per  year.  So 
we  have  already  made  a  significant 
change  to  save  substantial  money.  To 
delay  their  increase  additional  months 
to  get  it  on  an  October  da^e  would  really 
not  be  desirable. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  President. 

Iilr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  commend  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  budget  resolution,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (BAr.  DomN- 
ici).  for  his  clarification  of  the  vote 
that  was  taken  last  Friday,  a  vote  in 
which  I  participated  in  support  of  the 
manager's  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  with  the  direc- 


tions of  the  President,  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  inflation,  which  is  the 
biggest  enemy  to  any  retiree.  The  Holl- 
ings amendment  would  go  much  farther 
in  my  Judgment.  It  would  make  Federal 
retirees  wait  18  months  for  their  next 
raise.  The  Stevens  amendment  corrects 
this  "double  whammy"  effect.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  support  it. 

This  is  only  fair,  Mr.  President.  Fed- 
eral retirees  should  help  with  the  very 
important  task  of  controlling  inflation, 
and  restormg  our  economy's  health.  But 
they  should  not  have  to  do  more  than 
their  fair  share — and  this  amendment 
will  insure  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  manager  on  the  other 
side  is  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  so  that  Senator 
RiEGLB  may  offer  h>s  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question?  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  on  his  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  why  the  Senator  did  not 
include  the  social  security  recipients  in 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  intent  of  the  Holl- 
ings amendment  was  that  we  would,  in 
this  resolution,  annualize  Federal  re- 
tirees and  adjust  all  retirement  income 
by  the  lower  of  the  CPI  or  wage  index. 
What  this  does  is  say  that  these  people 
who  got  their  cost-of-living  adjustment 
in  March  of  1981  need  not  wait  until  Oc- 
tober of  1982 — in  other  words,  until  fis- 
cal 1983 — in  order  to  get  their  next  pay- 
ment because  we  agreed  to  annualize. 

This  amendment  does  not  address  the 
social  security  recipient  at  all.  It  merely 
carries  out  the  decision  which  I  under- 
stood was  made  and  was  followed  up  by 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
annualize  the  Federal  retirees.  Rather 
than  having  a  twice-a-year  adjustment, 
they  will  have  a  once-a-year  adjustment. 
That  means  the  civil  service  and  military 
ret  rees  must  get  theirs  next  March. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  attempting  to  do 
is  eliminate  the  inequities  to  the  Federal 
retirees  and  some  other  personnel.  I  am 
just  wondering  why  the  case  is  not  as 
compelling  to  eliminate  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  social  security  recip- 
ients as  well,  just  in  terms  of  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  social 
security  recipients  will  get  their  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  October  of  1982  and 
October  of  the  following  year.  They  will 
be  treated  the  same  way  as  civil  service 
retirees  who  got  their  adjustment  in 
March  and  will  get  it  next  March.  This 
treats  them  all  alike. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was  July  when  they 
received  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  social  security  recipients  receive 
their  COLA  in  July  and  that  as  the  reso- 
lution now  reads,  there  would  be  a  driay 
beyond  July  1982  for  the  social  security 
recipients?  In  this  respect,  the  social  se- 
curity recipiente  are  being  treated  Just 
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as  imfairly  as  Federal  retirees,  if  we  call 
the  dday  the  Senator  from  Alaska  seeks 
to  adjust  unfair  to  these  workers. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  this  Senator's  in- 
tent to  simply  conform  the  assumptions 
m  this  resolution  to  the  bill  that  has 
come  out  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee — that  is,  to  annualize  this 
ratlier  than  have  it  twice  a  year.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  twice-a-year  adjustment,  but 
I  lost  that,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
for  going  any  further.  "Hie  unfortunate 
interpretation  of  the  language  in  this 
resolution  would  have  meant  that  the 
civil  service  and  military  retirees  would 
have  gone  18  months  instead  of  12 
months  before  receiving  an  adjustment. 
Ttiat  is  the  sole  thing  I  am  trying  to  cor- 
rect in  this  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thaok  the  Senator 

for  his  response. 

The  PRESIDINO  OJHVICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  8  min- 
utes to  Mr.  RiEGLE  on  this  amendment, 
if  he  wishes  to  use  it.  He  may  yield  it  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  or  anyone  else. 
Mr.  RIEGL£.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  is  all  time  yielded  back 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  pr^jared  to  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side,  if  any  re- 
mains. The  Senator  could  speak  at  this 
time,  if  he  wished. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  any  time  remaining  on  the 
other  side? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  the  Sena- 
tor has  the  remainder  of  8  minutes  to  do 
as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  RIEOUi:.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
until  that  8  minutes  is  used,  I  cannot 
submit  my  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
can  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Vii.  President,  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  shortly,  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  other  cosponsors,  will 
be  an  amendment  that  is  designed  to 
correct  two  major  defects  in  the  budget 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
relate  to  social  security  and  other  Fed- 
eral retirement  programs. 

We  have  debated  this  Issue  before. 
The  amendment  is  in  a  different  form, 
which  I  will  explain.  This  amendment 
would  maintain  the  Senate's  support  for 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  the  meas- 
ure for  calculating  cost-of-living  aUow- 
ance  (COLA)  increases  for  Federal  re- 
tirement programs.  In  addition,  it  would 
provide  fimds  to  retain  the  July  dates 
for  implementing  the  adjustment— the 
resolution  is  now  based  on  an  assump- 
ticHi  that  the  adjustment  will  be  delayed 
until  October.  So  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  is  to  stay  with  the  current 
law. 

I  am  offering  this  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Stevens  amendment. 
My  amendment  would  incorporate  the 


Stevens  amendment  and  the  change  he 
is  asking  for. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  saying.  I  believe  he  is  correct 
in  the  effort  he  makes. 

In  addition,  we  have  added  language 
that  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention on  my  part  to  have  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  absorbing  the  offsets  that  are 
set  iorih  here. 

The  funds  I  would  restore  would  be 
fully  offset  through  1984  with  reductions 
in  the  allowances  function  (920) . 

Now,  why  is  this  amendment  offered? 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  raised  this 
issue  today  because  of  a  concern  he  has 
about  the  impact  of  some  of  the  policy 
changes  proposed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. He  is  aware  of  how  this  resolution 
would  impact  some  retired  workers.  I  ab- 
solutely agree  with  him  on  that  point. 
The  problem  is  that  his  concern  does  not 
go  far  enough,  his  amendment  would  not 
deal  with  the  problem  that  the  budget 
resolution  would  create  for  millions  of 
other  retirees.  They  would  be  the  losers 
if  their  benefits  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  if  they  are 
forced  to  wait  several  more  months  for  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment  of  their  bene- 
fits. This  budget  resolution  proposes  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  incomes  most 
retirees  would  receive  under  existing  law. 

Over  the  weekend,  as  I  imderstand 
from  phone  calls  I  have  received  from 
senior  citizens  in  my  State  and  others, 
great  concern  has  grown  among  the  44 
million  retirees  in  this  country.  They 
hear  the  reports,  they  recall  promises 
that  were  made  by  the  new  administra- 
tion. They  are  aware  of  the  letter  that 
was  sent  by  the  administration  to  the 
minority  leader  just  last  week,  saying 
that  the  President  has  no  mtention  to 
change  the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  COLA  increases 
in  social  security  and  these  other  retire- 
ment programs.  However,  they  now  know 
that  the  numbers  in  this  document  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  just  such  a 
cut  in  benefits  is  contemplated. 

The  force  of  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
does  not  sui^wrt  a  cut  in  promised  bene- 
fits. 

The  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  just 
a  month  ago  to  retain  existing  law  on  the 
social  security  COLA.  We  voted  by  a 
margin  of  86  to  12  not  to  make  the 
change  that  is  now  built  into  this  reso- 
lution. 

When  this  issue  came  up  last  Friday, 
in  much  the  same  form,  several  Members 
were  absent  who  have  strong  feeimgs  <ki 
this  matter.  They  were  not  able  to  be 
recorded  at  that  time.  They  will  be  able 
to  be  recorded  today. 

I  believe  that  an  affirmative  vote  for 
this  perfecting  amendment  is  a  state- 
ment of  assurance  to  44  million  retirees 
across  this  country,  to  those  now  head- 
ing into  retirement  and  to  those  who 
have  made  their  retirement  plsms  based 
on  the  existing  law.  An  affirmative  vote 
would  uphold  commitments  made  during 
the  campaign  of  1980  and  would  rein- 
foroB  commitments  that  have  been  re- 
peated by  the  new  administration,  which 


has  said  that  they  intend  to  maintain 
these  programs  in  force  as  part  of  the 
safety  net. 

It  wUl  say  to  these  retirees  that  we 
mean  to  see  tliat  that  promise  and  that 
commitment  are  kept. 

Everyone  here  knows  that  inflation 
has  been  raging  out  of  control  in  the 
United  States.  It  hurts  no  one  more 
than  it  hurts  senior  citjens  on  fixed 
incomes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  Stevens  amendment  has  now 
expired. 

UP  AMCNDMZNT   KO.    91   TO  AMnTDMKirr  IfO.   M 

(Purpose:  To  restore  certain  cute  in  Social 
Security  and  other  retirement  benefits  that 
would  result  from  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rnout) 
pro.ro3es  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
91  to  the  Stevens  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  90. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  limit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
mmutes,  evenly  divided,  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  reading  of  the 
amendment  'oe  dispensed  with,  as  I  have 
already  imdertaken  to  explain  it.  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  explain  it  as  we  go  along. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f<^ows: 

Delete  all  proposed  Insertions  through 
"•92,200,000,000."  on  line   14. 

Delete  "•238.200,000.000"  on  line  20  and  in- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof  "•244:300,000.000". 

On  line  18.  after  "•188,800,000.000"  add  the 
following : 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1481.  Oc^ber  1.  1982.  and  October  1, 
1983.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  out- 
lays for  the  major  functional  categories 
National  Defense  (050),  Income  Security 
(600),  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700), 
and  AUowances  (920)  are  respectively  as 
follows : 

(1)   National  Defense  (060): 

Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  «286.000/)00,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  «221 ,800.000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •289,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •251.000.000,000. 
(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 
Fiscal  Year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •264.000.000.- 
000: 

(B)  OuUays.  •344.200,000.000. 
Fiscal  Year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •286,400/X)0.- 
000;  — 

(B)  OuUays.  •259.400.000.000. 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •306.800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  •276.700.000.000. 
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(IS)  ▼•tamw  BmeOU  and  SenrlcM  (700)  . 
FlaeslTMT  isas: 

(A)  Knr  tnidgM  authorltr.  t34 .600 ,000.000: 

(B)  Onttaym.  934,000.000.000. 
Final  TMT  isas: 

(▲)  Mnr  lra«lt«t  auUMMrlty.  136.000.000^0; 
(B)  Outlays.  MS400.000.000. 
naeal  Taar  19S4: 

(A)  New  tradgat  authority.  tM.eOO.OOO.OOO; 

(B)  Onttayt.  tM.lOO.OOO.OOO. 
(18)  AUowanoea  (930): 
naeal  Taar  1993: 

(A)  N«w  budget  authority.  -91.000.000.- 
000: 

(B)  Ontlaya.  -97.800.000.000. 
VI^gaI  TflAT  1983 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  -93OJ0O.0OO.- 

000: 

(B)  OntUy«.-937.a00.000.000. 
Flaeal  Taar  198<: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority.  -937*00.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -936.000.000.000. 
Kotwltbstandlng  any  other  provision  of 

this  reaolutlon  and  pursuant  to  section  304 
of  th*  CoBgreaaloDal  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  paragra|>ha  of  section  a  of  H.  Con.  Res. 
448  relating  to  the  major  functional  cate- 
gortea  Inooine  Security  (800)  and  Allowances 
(930)  are  rerlaed  as  follows: 
(13)  Inooine  Security  (000): 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority.  9360;»>0.000.- 
000; 

(B)  OoUaya.  9330.S00.000.000. 
(18)  Allowances  (030): 

(A)  new  budget  authority.  90; 

(B)  Outlaya.  -9600.000M0. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  Congresa  that  sarings 
anticipated  In  function  930  for  nscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1083  shaU  not  be  allo- 
cated to  any  eocnmlttee  pursuant  to  Sec.  302 
of  the  Oongraeelonal  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  untu  after  the 
Oongreaa  adf^ts  a  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983. 

Mr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
make  one  other  point,  and  I  will  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Tbe  Inflation  that  is  ravaging  this 
country  is  hurting  smior  citizens  more 
than  any  other  group.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  on  fixed  incomes,  in  most  in- 
stances. Thty  are  the  ones  who,  in  many 
cases,  are  unable  to  seek  work  or  to  take 
work  to  generate  additional  income. 
Many  are  alone.  Many  are  in  poor  health. 
Many  have  very  high  costs  for  medical 
care.  Many  of  them  are  in  older  dwelling 
units  which  are  poorly  Insulated.  Many 
are  in  areas  where,  because  of  intense 
cold  In  some  seasons  of  the  year  or  in- 
tense heat  in  other  seasons  are  unable 
to  meet  their  utility  bills.  In  many  cases, 
they  are  not  able  to  eat  adequately. 

We  have  data  to  show  that  more  and 
more  senior  citizens  in  the  United  States 
are  slipping  into  poverty,  in  large  part 
because  of  the  inflationary  pressure  tliat 
Is  nnderway.  lliat  is  why  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  adjustment  Is  critical. 

We  have  to  keep  these  beneflts  abreast 
of  consumer  ixice  Increases. 

Some  claim  that  that  index  can  be 
perfected.  That  is  a  serious  issue.  Let  us 
look  at  that  question.  Let  us  have  hear- 
ings. Let  us  discuss  it.  Let  us  consider 
recommendations  from  the  adminlstra- 
tioo  and  others. 

But  let  OS  not  move  here  to  change 
basic  national  policy  by  «!<»»>■  ing  ^g. 
sumpticms  into  budget  resolutions. 

I^  us  not  suddenly  rip  away  both  this 


part  of  the  safety  net  and  that  solemn 
pledge  to  the  seniors  of  this  country.  Let 
us  not  undermine  what  they  thought 
they  could  depend  upon. 

I  think  they  should  be  able  to  depend 
upon  a  steady  commitment  from  Con- 
gress. We  have  a  chance  here  to  honor 
that  commitment  and  to  honor  that 
pledge  by  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Stevens  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufDcient  second? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment or  the  Riegle  amendment? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  am  asking  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Stevens  amendment  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  re- 
quires unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  let  me  use  some  of  our  time 
on  this  amendment?  

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor  at  this 
point,  but  it  is  not  in  order  for  him  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  point 
on  the  Stevens  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment 
then.       

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  his  amendment, 
yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  in  urging  that  the  Senate 
accept  this  amendment  in  the  flnal  few 
hours  or  so  of  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution,  and  I  wish  to  just 
very  briefly  underline  what  I  think  is  the 
basic  issue  in  this  debate. 

When  the  President  went  before  the 
American  people  not  many  weeks  ago 
he  proposed  an  economic  program  which 
he  said  would  deal  with  the  problem  of 
inflation,  which  would  bring  America 
back  to  a  position  of  eccmomic  competi- 
tiveness throughout  the  world;  he  said 
that  we  were  not  going  to  ask  any  group 
in  our  society  to  bear  an  undue  burden. 
All  of  us  were  going  to  have  to  tighten 
our  belts.  But  it  was  all  going  to  be  fair 
and  equitable. 

And  if  any  one  group  would  not  be 
asked  to  do  more  than  their  fair  share, 
it  would  be  the  senior  citizens  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  all  of  us  heard  those 
words.  Certainly  the  44  million  Ameri- 
cans affected  by  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal  heard  tfaoee  words. 

Unless  we  accept  the  Rlegde  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  find  that  millions 
of  Americans  are  going  to  find  that  their 
qitality  of  life  diminished  to  a  very  im- 
portant degree. 

It  is  not  fair  to  ask  the  senior  clt&ens 
on  social  security  to  bear  a  massive  share 
of  the  burden  of  carrjrlng  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  when  that  pro- 


gram is  being  questioned  in  the  bond 
markets  and  the  money  markets  every 
day. 

If  the  Wall  Street  bankers  and  the 
leading  business  economists  are  ques- 
tioning that  program,  is  it  not  a  bit  pre- 
mature to  strip  beneflts  from  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

Let  us  wait  and  see  what  these  pro- 
posals are.  Let  us  wait  and  see  what  oc- 
curs with  the  economy.  But  let  us  not 
take  away  beneflts  from  the  most  vul- 
nerable sector  of  our  population. 

Under  the  resolution  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments under  six  Federal  retirement 
programs  would  be  b«ised  upon  the  low- 
er of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  the 
BLS  wage  index  and  the  date  for  apply- 
ing the  adjustment  would  be  shifted  for- 
ward to  October  1. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  proposal 
to  revise  the  method  of  calculating  the 
cost-of-living  index  for  social  security. 

It  seems  to  be  premised  on  an  assump- 
tion that  the  elderly  really  are  not  ex- 
periencing the  impact  of  inflation  as 
much  as  the  CPI  would  indicate. 

WeU,  that  happens  to  be  a  false 
premise. 

First,  let  us  take  food,  llie  CPI  esti- 
mates that  food  comprises  18  percent  of 
the  cost-of-living  on  the  average.  But 
what  do  low-income  pe(H>le  spend,  on 
the  average,  from  their  income,  not  18 
percent  but  35  percent,  nearly  double. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  energy.  The  CPI 
estimates  that  energy  comprises  10  per- 
cent of  what  families  spend  from  their 
income.  But  what  do  Che  poor  people 
and  the  elderly  i>eople  spend  on  energy? 
They  spend  25  to  35  percent  of  their 
income  on  energy — again  twice  as  much. 

And  flnally.  what  does  the  CPI  esti- 
mate families  spend  frwn  their  income 
on  health  care?  The  CPI  calculates  that 
they  spend  only  4.7  percent  of  their  in- 
come an  health  care. 

WeU,  what  do  the  poor  people  and  the 
eldeiiy  pay  cm  health  care?  It  is  at  least 
double  that  amount  Mr.  President — 9 
percent. 

And  what  are  the  dements  of  the  CPI 
that  have  shown  the  largest  increase 
over  recent  years?  Food,  energy,  and 
health. 

So  before  we  start  penalizing  the  el- 
derly by  reducing  their  beneflts,  perhaps 
we  need  to  do  a  bit  more  studjring  of 
the  implications. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  demonstration 
of  how  the  budget  process  has  elevated 
numbers  over  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Less  than  5  wedcs  ago  we  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  a  similar  proposal  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  12.  Now  it  has  returned  in 
an  even  harsher  form. 

It  is  not  the  product  of  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams; It  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
hearings. 

In  January  OMB  Director  Stockman 
said  we  did  not  have  to  change  COLA 
calculations  because  administration's 
anti-inflation  programs  would  so.  dras- 
tically cut  inflation  that  the  budget  im- 
pact of  the  COLA  adjustments  would  be 
sharply  reduced. 
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Mr.  President,  most  ddeiiy  dtteens 
rely  on  a  comblnatlcm  of  Fedmil  retire- 
ment programs  and  other  nonlndexed 
Income  from  private  pensions  and  sav- 
ings to  meet  basic  needs.  One-third  ci 
total  dderly  income  Is  represented  by 
private  pensions  and  savings.  Yet  less 
than  3  percent  of  the  private  pension 
plans  in  this  country  include  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

An  individual  who  retired  in  1974  has 
seen  the  value  of  his  private  iiension 
eroded  by  almost  50  percent  in  Just  7 
years — and  because  unions  are  pro- 
hibited from  bargaining  for  retirees 
those  covered  by  coQectlTdy  boisained 
pension  plans  have  little  hope  of  seeing 
that  lost  purchasing  power  restored. 

I  would  also  remind  my  colleagues  that 
many  of  the  Individuals  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  Budget  Committee  proposal 
are  also  slated  to  face  reduction  in  fuel 
assistance  payments,  reductions  In 
hMlth  services  smd  reductions  in  food 
stamps. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  can  expect 
the  poverty  rate  among  senior  dtlsens — 
which  jumped  from  13.9  percent  In  1978 
to  15.1  percent  in  1979,  the  largest  in- 
crease ever  recorded — to  continue  in- 
creasing. Nevertheless  the  budget  reso- 
lutlMi  proposes  to  further  erode  the  in- 
come of  millions  of  older  Americans 
whose  only  real  protection  from  Inflation 
is  the  indexing  of  their  Federal  retire- 
ment beneflts. 

Tlie  Budget  Committee's  proposal  does 
not  simply  reduce  beneflts  to  future  re- 
cipients, it  is  g(^ng  to  take  beneflts  away 
from  present  recipients.  Most  of  the  cost- 
(tf -living  adjustments  under  these  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
July  1.  We  are  not  going  to  complete 
action  on  this  legislation  before  the  flrst 
checks  reflecting  these  changes  are 
mailed  out.  So.  some  time  this  fall  over 
35  million  elderly  citizens  are  going  to 
have  their  social  security  checks  reduced. 
In  additicm,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration will  have  to  recoup  overpay- 
mmts  made  during  the  intervening 
period. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  makes  no  real  sense  in 
terms  of  equity.  It  is  going  to  reduce  the 
only  protection  the  vast  majority  of  re- 
tirees have  from  inflation  at  a  time  when 
there  is  no  sign  inflation  is  being  reduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  Tht 
Senator  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
talk  about  safety  nets.  But  without  the 
Riegle  amendment,  36  million  Americans 
who  have  paid  into  the  social  security 
system  over  the  years,  who  in  so  many 
instances  depended  upon  it  as  a  lifeline, 
are  going  to  find  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  bear  the  heavy  burden  in  the  fl«^t 
against  infiatton. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Riegle  amendment 
will  be  accepted.  It  remedies  the  previous 
acUon  of  the  Senate  and  I  think  it  is 
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essential  if  we  are  going  to  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  seniors  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
did  offer  an  amendment  in  the  Chamber 
which  proposed  to  retain  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  indexing  of  cost-of-living 
ben^ts  for  the  over  37  million  civil  serv- 
ice and  social  security  retirees  currently 
receiving  benefits. 

TbaX  amendment  and  the  one  offered 
this  afternoon  by  Senator  Riecue  attempt 
to  protect  our  retirees  from  a  Budget 
Committee  proposal  which  would,  if  re- 
tained in  the  budget  package,  place  se- 
vere additional  handicaps  and  financial 
strains  on  a  group  of  older  Americans 
which  is  already  feeling  the  effect  of 
these  inflationary  times. 

Mr.  President,  during  debate  on  his 
amendment  on  Friday,  Mr.  Riegle  point- 
ed out  that,  although  included  In  the 
Budget  Committee's  package,  this  provi- 
sion does  not  reflect  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  retirees  of  our 
Nation.  The  Senator  from  BfCichigan 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  would  soon 
be  in  receipt  of  a  comprehensive  package 
for  social  security  reform,  and  that  ap- 
proval of  the  Budget  c:k)mmittee's  provi- 
sion was,  indeed,  somewhat  premature. 

I  think  that  he  was  wise  then,  and  I 
think  he  is  wise  now  in  proposing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  received 
the  President's  social  security  package 
and  while  it  is  still  too  early  to  know  the 
full  imi>act  or  merit  of  his  plan,  one  thing 
Is  clear,  the  President  today  continues, 
it  is  my  understanding,  to  oppose  chang- 
ing the  current  CPI-based  cost-of-living 
adjustment  formula  in  the  social  security 
program  as  a  budget  savings  measure. 
The  President  does  not  support  the  pro- 
vision currently  contained  in  the  Budget 
CTommittee's  resolution  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  accept  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  to  reduce  the  fu- 
ture Income  of  these  older  Americans,  we 
will  have  broken  our  promise  to  them.  If 
we  turn  our  backs  on  them  now.  we  do  so 
at  our  peril.  Our  Government,  no  less 
than  our  Nation  and  its  people,  must 
have  its  word  as  its  bond. 

Our  retirees  want  fairness.  TTiey  want 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  They  want 
the  prmnises  of  Government  to  be  kept.  I 
have  often  said  that  we  will  not  be  judged 
by  future  generations  by  the  buildings 
we  build,  or  by  the  degree  of  technology 
we  have  achieved.  We  will  be  judged  on 
our  ability  to  support  those  who  have 
worked  in  their  lifetimes  to  preserve  our 
peace  and  security,  and  who  are  now  un- 
able to  support  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  Prtor. 
KcMHXUT,  METZENBATnc,  and  Matsumaca 
be  added  as  cospans<Hs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordoed. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senators  who  have  just  spoken  ought 
to  realize  that  the  acti(Ri  taken  by  the 
Finance  Committee  concerning  the  social 
security  program  is  yet  to  ctHne.  The 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready acted  on  the  civil  service  retiree 
problem,  and  the  bill  has  been  reported 
from  the  committee. 

This  res<riuti(m,  unless  it  is  changed 
pursuant  to  my  amendment,  is  incimslst- 
ent  with  the  action  taken  for  Federal 
civil  service  retirees.  Ilie  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  leeway  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  take  a  series  of  opticms  in  deal- 
ing with  social  security  reform,  one  of 
which  is  the  option  that  Senator  Kxir- 
NEDY  has  just  described.  But  it  Is  not 
mandated  by  this  resolution.  We  have 
already  taken  the  action  that  was  man- 
dated by  the  previous  resolution,  and 
this  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
action  taken  in  ccMupllance  with  the  res- 
olution passed  by  tUs  Senate  to  date. 

I  hope  the  Ri^e  amendment,  coming 
at  us  for  the  second  time,  will  not  be  the 
springboard  for  defeating  the  change 
that  should  be  made  for  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  civil  service  retirees 
who  would  be  inadvertently  affected  by 
the  wording  of  the  resolution  as  it  exists 
today. 

I  think  my  amendment  must  carry  to 
do  justice  to  those  people.  The  Finance 
Committee  will  deal  with  the  question  of 
what  recommendations  to  make  to  the 
Senate  on  the  social  security  question. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  I  have  30  sec- 
(mds?  I  just  want  to  give  assurance  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  Sena- 
tor f  nnn  Alaska's  amendment  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Riegle  amendment,  because 
I  think  for  the  very  reasons  we  do  not 
want  to  be  unfair  to  the  Federal  employ- 
ees, the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  a 
very  wmlhwhlle  and  valuable  point.  So 
the  Senator  tram  Alaska's  amendment  is 
included  with'n  the  Riegle  amendment. 

What  we  are  trying  to  make  sure  ttf  is. 
what  we  are  trying  to  be  fair  about  as  to 
the  Federal  and  civil  service  retirees,  we 
also  want  to  make  sure  the  other  social 
security  recipients  are  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  30  seconds  more,  my  pcrint  is,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Riegle  amendment 
has  been  defeated  before.  My  amend- 
ment is  new,  and  I  am  introducing  it  to 
correct  an  inadvertent  inequity. 

The  PRESIDING  OWlCEK.  The  Sen- 
BXar  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  change,  just  an  arbitrary  reduc- 
tion of  $100  million  in  1984.  which,  I  as- 
sume, the  Senator  from  Michigan  did  so 
that  it  would  not  be  called  an  identical 
proposal,  with  that  one  exception  this  is 
the  proposal  he  made  bef(»e  that  was 
voted  down  by  the  Senate. 

It  takes  the  money  that  is  contem- 
plated, if  we  assume  the  Stevens  amend- 
moit  Is  going  to  pass,  and  let  us  assume 
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that  for  the  iimm«nt  here  in  the  Senate, 
It  takes  the  money  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  be  saved  In  the  func- 
tion that  includes  social  security  recip- 
ients. It  takes  that  money  and  puts  it 
down  Into  fimctlon  920  and  says.  "We 
want  to  leave  the  same  budget  numbers 
but  we  do  not  want  it  to  come  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee  In  terms  of  any 
kind  of  social  security  reform  or  other- 
wise." 

On  pure  budget  matters  it  Is  a  kind  of 
gimmickry  at  Its  best.  But  let  us  leave 
that  alone  for  the  minute.  It  does  have 
scmxe  Interesting  crosswalk  language, 
presumably  so  that  some  appropriators 
will  not  be  worried  that  they  might  not 
have  to  find  all  that  money  in  their 
functims.  which  I  would  just  say  for  the 
record  is  totally  ineffective.  It  is  nothing 
but  some  language.  But  let  us  leave  that 
alone  and  talk  about  the  issue. 

When  we  came  to  the  floor  with  the 
budget  resolution,  and  when  Senator 
Rbgls  came  along  and  wanted  to  strip 
the  savings  that  were  contemplated  by 
the  HoUlngs  amendment,  it  was  being 
said  with  almost  certainty,  as  if  the 
American  people  ought  to  get  frightened 
to  death  out  there  and  think  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  (mly  erne  way  to  provide  some 
social  security  s(dvency  reform  saving, 
and  that  is  the  CPI  adjustment — some 
people  took  to  the  floor,  including  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  opposed  the  Riegle 
amendment,  and  said  he  supported  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  his  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  chairman  said  that  these  were 
targets  and  that  he  thought  there  might 
be  ways  to  And  the  saving. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened  in 
the  meantime.  In  the  meantime  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  his  Secretary,  Secretary 
Schwelker,  has  come  forth  with  a  social 
security  solvency  plan.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  balancing  the 
American  budget.  It  happens  that,  since 
Lyndon  Johson.  we  have  put  social  secu- 
rity in  the  integrated  budget.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  people,  cognizant  of  the 
President's  commitments  on  social  se- 
curity, have  said  the  time  is  now  to  begin 
social  security  solvency  reform. 

When  you  take  their  estimate  of  what 
they  ask  us  to  save  in  calendar  year  1982. 
you  And  suggestions  aimed  at  the  long- 
term  solvency. 

If  passed.  It  saves  an  amount  which  will 
be  very  close  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  savings  In 
1982.  very  close  to  the  amount,  and  even 
higher  in  savings  in  1983  and  1984. 

No  <me's  check  is  reduced.  The  early 
retirees  who  are  already  vested  remain 
vested. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  Sen- 
ator Rbgle  can  Insist  that  the  Budget 
Committee  making  this  recommended 
saving,  which  will  be  $6  billion  if  Senator 
STXvsm'  amendmat  passes,  $6  billion, 
he  can  say  it  means  that  Americans,  the 
older  Americans,  are  going  to  have  their 
cost-of-living  adjustment  cut.  But  he 
could  be  wrong.  It  need  not  be  done  that 


way.  Congress  may  decide  to  do  it  after 
appropriate  hearings,  but  the  target 
number  for  saving  is  realistic.  It  is 
achievable  if  Congress  is  willing  to  make 
the  reforms  recommended  by  this  execu- 
tive package.  It  might  not  be  the  cmly 
proposal  to  effect  savings. 

It  is  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  so- 
cial security  fund,  which  everyone  ac- 
knowledges has  a  solvency  problem,  sig- 
nificant in  nature,  whether  or  not  $6 
billion  In  savings  for  fiscal  year  1982  are 
going  to  be  doable  or  not. 

I  submit  it  is  doable  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  and  the  President  has 
prescribed  one  in  his  recommendation 
which  he  submitted  formally  today,  and 
which  he  and  his  Secretary  are  talking 
about  to  the  American  people. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  as  I  did  last 
time,  and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
vote  as  they  did  last  time,  to  defeat  this 
amendment,  leave  the  targets  that  we 
establish  for  social  sectu-ity  solvency  as 
they  were,  and  we  wiU  see  whether  or  not 
the  House  and  Senate,  in  their  wisdom, 
are  willing  to  pass  social  security  reform 
measures  that  keep  that  fund  solvent, 
protect  It  for  the  young  people  paying, 
and  assure  that  the  old  people  continue 
to  receive  beneflts. 

I  submit,  from  what  I  have  read,  it  is 
doable  and  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
to  do  It.  I  totally  reject  any  argiunent 
to  the  contrary. 

I  trust  the  wisdom  and  the  fairness 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate 
to  find  the  savings  consistent  with  the 
commitments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  any  time  I  might  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  way  to  fuzz  this 
issue.  The  Intent  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee was  made  crystal  clear  in  its  report. 
The  intention  can  be  read  on  page  127. 
I  did  not  write  that  report.  The  chairman 
and  the  Budget  Committee  majority  did. 
It  is  absolutely  clear-cut  that  the  as- 
sumption in  this  budget  document  is 
about  changing  the  COLA.  And  there  is 
no  way  you  can  cover  up  or  deny  that 
intention. 

I  read  this  letter  to  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byu)  from  the  President's  agents  here, 
Donald  Regan  and  David  Stockman,  on 
May  6,  it  says : 

The  President  h«s  opposed  changing  the 
current  CPI-based  coet-of-llvlng  adjustment 
fonnula  in  socl&l  security  as  a  budget  savings 
measure. 

The  Senator  knows  that  no  matter  how 
much  he  might  like  now  to  cloud  the 
issue,  that  just  such  a  reduction  in  the 
COLA  is  exactly  what  is  proposed  in  this 
document.  That  is  what  you  have  done. 
That  is  tiow  the  numbers  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  that  is  where  the  numbers 
come  from.  That  is  the  way  you  piuiwrt 
to  save  that  $8  biUlon  next  year. 

To  say  that  this  cut  is  not  going  to 


reduce  the  living  standard  of  the  older 
petvle  of  this  country  is  Just  mi.<si»n/Hng 
The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
if  you  delay  the  benefit  adjustment  and 
if  you  shave  that  increase  down,  retirees 
are  going  to  have  their  Uvlng  standards 
eaten  away  by  inflation.  That  is  what  Is 
happening  out  there.  We  built  this  COLA 
factor  to  avoid  that  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  Senator  does  not  understand 
the  impact  of  this  proposal.  I  think  the 
President  does.  If  he  does  not  imderstand 
it  in  real  human  terms,  he  imderstands 
it  in  political  terms.  That  is  why  the 
President  has  not  proposed  to  make  this 
change.  But  the  Senator  has,  and  it  is 
built  Into  this  document,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  explain  it  away.  That  is  where 
these  ntuibers  come  from.  That  is  why 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country  are 
worried.  The  changes  that  the  Senator  is 
proposing  here  are  spelled  right  out  on 
page  127. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  wants  to  tear  this 
page  out  of  his  report  and  throw  It  away, 
we  can  start  all  over  agtdn.  But,  as  long 
as  that  policy  change  is  built  into  the 
proposed  resolution,  we  should  debate 
the  policy. 

That  is  why  we  are  proposing  to  back 
out  that  recommendation  and  to  support 
the  current  practice. 
Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  amazing  that  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan,  when  he  reads  assumptions  in 
the  Budget  Act  this  afternoon,  finds 
them  to  be  the  assumptions  made  to  be 
absolutely  binding,  that  is  exactly  the 
only  way  you  can  get  where  you  have  to 
go.  Yet  he  has  come  down  here  and  asked 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  the 
function  on  mass  transit,  he  said,  "We 
are  not  a  line  item  committee  and  here 
this  report  says  we  have  to  cut  Amtrak. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  binding. 
All  that  is  binding  Is  the  total  savings. 
Isn't  that  correct?" 

And  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
says,  "Yes,  that  is  correct.  Senator 
Riegle."  And  then  someone  comes  down 
here  and  says,  "How  about  Conrail?  You 
recommend  the  exact  payments  out  of 
Conrail.  Now,  that  is  one  of  your  assump- 
tions. That  need  not  be  the  case,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

"No,  it  need  not  be.  It  is  up  to  the 
authorizing  committee." 

Now,  If  it  is  up  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees on  all  these  other  assumptions, 
why  Is  it  not  up  to  them  to  find  $6  billion 
In  savings  If  they  can  find  it?  There  is 
one  proposal  now  that  the  President  has 
made  that  will  do  that.  There  will  be 
others.  And  I  repeat,  you  can  read  what 
the  assumptions  are,  you  can  take  it,  you 
can  put  it  in  your  amendment,  and  you 
can  say  it  is  this  that  I  am  trying  to  get 
rid  of. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  with  the 
passage  of  the  Stevens  amendment,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  have  to  find  $6  billion  in  social  secu- 
rity reform,  cuts,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  $6  billion. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says, 
"Maybe  the  President's  proposal  will  pre- 
vail," and  it  does  not  do  it,  then  do  not 
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ten  me  that  you  are  absblutely  right  and 
I  am  absolutely  wrong.  We  are  probably 
both  entitled  to  our  opinion,  and  that  is 
about  all  it  is. 

It  will  then  be  up  to  committees  in  the 
Congress  to  find  out  whether  or  not  you 
can  do  it.  And  if  you  cannot,  you  will 
come  to  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
and  tell  us  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 

on  my  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes  and  45  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  It  sounds 
to  me  like  the  Senator  Is  apologizing  for 
this  assimiption. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  It 
soimds  to  me  like  whatever  the  Senator 
wants  to  assume  it  sounds  like.  It  Is  up 
to  my  good  friend.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
Senator  still  supporting  this  assumption 
or  not? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mc.  Presldoit,  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  anytMng.  That  is  a 
perfectly  valid  assumption. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  this  Is  the  assumption 
that  is  before  us? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Walt  a  minute.  I  am 
generally  willing  to  do  anything  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator.  But  I  did  not 
say  that  this  is  the  assumption.  I  said 
that  is  an  sissumption  in  the  document. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Is  this  what  the  numbers 
are  based  on? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  numbers  are 
based  on  that.  And  If  you  take  Stevens 
out.  by  coincidence,  they  are  equal  to  the 
amount  that  the  President  says  he  will 
save  by  his  solvency  reform.  Now,  which 
Is  the  number?  The  number  Is  about  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  problem  would 
the  Senator  have  then  In  revising  this? 
Why  do  we  not  Just  tear  this  out  of  here? 
Why  do  we  not  just  take  out  the  bottom 
of  page  127,  if  the  Senator  is  saying  that 
we  are  not  bound  by  this  or  that  he  has 
some  m<Rg<vings  about  it?  Clearly,  the 
President  does,  because  he  Is  on  record, 
as  recently  as  last  week,  in  saying  that 
he  does.  Why  do  we  not  Just  take  it  out? 
That  is  all  the  amendment  does.  We  are 
changing  the  Senator's  budget  totals,  as 
he  knows. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  are  not  about  to 
take  a  Budget  Committee  report,  with 
himdreds  of  assumptions,  with  hundreds 
of  assiunptions,  and  go  back  through 
this  record  and  find  the  many  times  that 
we  have  said  we  are  not  a  line  item  com- 
mittee, we  do  not  dictate  the  exact  way — 
yes.  the  authorizing  committee  could  put 
more  in  Amtrak  and  less  in  Conrail.  If 
somebody  stood  up  and  said,  "Will  you 
take  the  assumption  out  of  the  record?". 
I  would  say,  "No." 

The  Senator  asked  me  if  I  want  to  take 
it  out  of  this.  No. 

I  tell  the  senior  citizens  of  this  country 

to  wait  and  see.  Tliere  will  be  plenty  of 

time   for   hearings.   This   is   a   target 

niunber. 

I  did  not  have  the  President's  plan. 
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nor  did  the  committee  with  their  reform 
package,  when  we  wrote  that  budget 
resolution.  The  numbers  are  there.  The 
assumptions  are  there. 

There  can  be  many  other  assumptions 
In  the  mhids  of  the  committee. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  been 
here  at  times  when  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  looked  at  our  budget  resolu- 
tion, read  the  assumption,  and  came  to 
me  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  save  that 
$2  billion  you  recommended,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it  the  way  you  suggested 
because  we  have  already  been  research- 
ing and  we  have  another  way  to  save  the 
$2  billion." 

Now,  I  did  not  come  down  here  and 
say  to  take  that  resolution,  and  one  of 
these  committees  sees  fit  to  save  the 
money  another  way,  to  take  the  assump- 
tion out.  It  is  a  perfectly  valid  assmnp- 
tlon.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  anything 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  in  light  of  what 
he  said,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out.  If  you 
want  to  make  the  savings  in  some  other 
form,  I  have  no  problem  with  that.  Our 
amendment  accommodates  that.  We  are 
not  changing  the  Senator's  total.  We 
have  offsets  here  where  you  can  go  and 
find  those  savings  in  some  other  way, 
some  other  form,  even  some  other  func- 
tion. 

But  when  you  leave  this  in  here,  you 
may  win,  but  the  old  people  of  this  coim- 
try  are  going  to  lose,  and  the  Senator 
knows  It.  That  is  the  effect  of  this.  That 
Is  how  you  got  the  big  savings.  I  Just  do 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we  wlU 
wait  and  see.  We  will  be  back  after  3  or 
4  days  of  conference  and  have  an- 
other report. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  fifty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  like  to  direct  a  statement  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  In  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  on  pwige  4,  he  talks 
about  moving  the  date  for  automatic 
benefit  Increases  as  part  of  their  calcula- 
tion, which  is  $3.4  billion.  So  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  what  we  are  seeing  is  really 
a  basic  and  fundamental  statement  by 
the  administration  of  the  reduction  of 
benefits. 

I  Just  want  to  again  underline  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said.  If  you 
are  going  to  save  the  $7  billion,  if  you 
think  that  is  essential  in  terms  of  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  system, 
we  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
alternatives.  We  have  been  closed  out 
from  that  opportunity,  and  what  we  are 
faced  with  today  is  a  very  arbitrary  one 
which  we  think  will  be  unfair  and  un- 
fairly burdensome  on  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  coimtry  by  changing  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute and  fifty-three  seconds. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  may 
be  the  single  most  Important  vote  we  cast 
on  this  resolution.  It  goes  right  to  the 
integrity  of  the  safety  net  promise;  it 
goes  to  the  integrity  of  the  promises 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  adopt 
this  budget  package  without  the  amoul- 
ment  that  is  now  before  us,  we  are  party 
to  the  breaking  of  a  solemn  pledge  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
about  the  safety  net.  That  pledge  to  44 
million  Americans  has  been  kept  all  ot 
5  months.  We  should  here  today  reject 
this  threat  that  the  pledge  will  be 
broken. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  heavy 
mail  today.  We  are  getting  the  highest 
volume  of  mail  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stituti(m.  But,  if  we  leave  this  budget 
assumption  unchallenged,  in  the  face  of 
confiictional  promises  that  have  been 
made  to  people,  we  are  going  to  see  a 
volume  of  mail  we  have  not  seen  before. 
We  might  as  well  get  ready  for  it. 

To  break  that  promise,  to  dishonor 
that  pledge  is  to  breed  disilluslomnent. 
To  hurt  these  people,  to  steal  from  their 
Uving  standard,  to  walk  away  from  the 
problem  that  inflation  is  imposing  on 
them  is  absolutely  irresponsible. 

There  is  no  way  to  fuzz  this  issue.  You 
cannot  speak  witJi  two  voices  on  this  Is- 
sue. Either  what  the  President  said  is 
true,  and  honest,  and  real,  and  depend- 
able, or  it  is  not.  That  is  what  this  vote 
is  about. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  uphold  that 
pledge.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

All  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  f  lu-ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Canvoh)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kasskbaum)  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


(RoUcall  Vote  No. 

109  Les.l 

TEAS— «4 

Baucua 

EaKletao 

Metsenbaam 

Bentaan 

Ford 

mtcbeU 

Blden 

(Hano 

liojnUian 

BMdler 

Hart 

PeU 

Bumpefs 

Prea^er 

Burdick 

Henin 

Byrd, 

Heinx 

Pryor 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Inotire 

Randolph 

Bjnl.  Robert  C 

.  Jactaon 

Blasl> 

Cbafee 

KenuBdy 

Sartianea 

CbOm 

Leaby 

Baaaar 

Cranston 

I.eTia 

Sracter 

DeOondnl 

Long 

Taoocas 

Dixon 

Mat»<inaga 

WUUatns 

Dodd 

Melctaer 

ZorliMkT 
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Aiaajtrang 


BoKhwlta 

Cocbrkn 


NATS— M 

Oorton 
Ofus-ty 
Hktcta 
Hfttflald 

Halm* 


D'i 
DMtfortb 


Dote 

Ocmtnld 

DurHkb«i|«r 


Bxon 
Oam 
ooldwmtar 


BwMiwton 
Humphiay 

Johnston 

KaaMteum 

Kartan 

Logar 
liattiiislT 
MoQuta 
Murkiywikl 


meklaa 

Nunn 

Packwood 

ParcT 

Q\iail« 

Both 

BudmaA 

SchmlU 

BUnparm 

Stafford 

Stennia 

Stavana 

Syinru 

■nivuinoaxl 

Tower 

WaUop 

Wamar 

Walcker 


NOT  VOTINO— a 


So  Mr.  Rnoui's  amendment  (UP  No. 
91)  was  rejected.  ^    ,j     *     t 

Mr  BAKER,  litodam  President,  I 
move  to  reconalder  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOTilNGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tatde. 

TtM  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  _. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Madam  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays<  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEQIjE.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  many  are 
required?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  One- 
fifth  of  those  Senators  having  voted  on 
the  last  vote. 

Mr.  HEFIilN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

•Ut.  EAOLETON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Oetk.  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  qucmmi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  craisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

tir.  HART.  Madam  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  win  be  in  order.  Those  Senators 
wishing  to  converse  will  retire  from  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HEniN.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  CMilo  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  hope 
we  win  not  have  a  roIlcaU  vote.  We  are 
rapld:^  running  out  of  time.  We  have 
other  matters  to  disoose  of  The  stwn- 
sor  oi  the  amendment  is  willing  to  have 
a  voice  vote  on  th<8  matter.  I  th<nk  we 
can  dispose  of  it  quickly,  and  I  hope  we 
will  proceed  on  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nayi. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  quorum  call  still 

Oh'  .^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  is 

a  quorum  call  in  procns. 

Is  there  objection  to  rescinding  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  I  move  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rollcall  be 
a  lO-minute  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alsiska 
(UP  No.  90).  On  this  question  the  yeais 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  thoroll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathms) 
is  Necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER.  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  97, 
nays,  1,  as  follows: 
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Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

aiann 

MurkowsU 

Armstrong 

OoHwater 

Nlcklaa 

Baker 

Oortoo 

Nunn 

Baucua 

Oraaaley 

Packwnod 

Benitaen 

Hart 

PeU 

Blden 

Hatch 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Preaaler 

Boachwttz 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Hefl'ji 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Halna 

Randolph 

Bynl. 

HolUnga 

Rlegle 

Harry  F ,  Jr. 

Hudd'eston 

Both 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Humphrey 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inoiiye 

Sarbanea 

ChUea 

Jackaon 

Saseer 

Co-hran 

Jepron 

Schmltt 

Cohan 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Sperter 

D'Amato 

Kaatcn 

Stafford 

Danfo'th 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

DeConclnl 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Dnnton 

Leahy 

Svmms 

DtTon 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Do-id 

Lctig 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Taoogas 

Domen'-cl 

Matsunaga 

Wa'lop 

Durenberger 

Mat*1n<fly 

Warner 

EaTleton 

McClure 

Welcker 

Bast 

Melcher 

Wllllama 

Eron 

lietsenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

Ford 

ICtcheU 
NATS — 1 
Hidma 
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Cannon  Mathlaa 

So  Mr.  SxrvENs'  amendment  (UP  No. 
90)  was  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred : ) 
Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  voted  "no"  on  the  Stevens 
amendment.  I  intended  to  vote  "aye." 
It  would  not  change  the  result  of  the 
vote,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  recorded  as  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative on  the  Stevens  amendment. 


The  PREsmma  officer,  without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been  changed 

to  reflect  the  above  order.)    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

ur  AMnniiixMT  mo.  n 

(Purpose:    To   reduce   outlays   for   tobacco 

price  supporta  for  fiscal  year  IBSa) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MiT!a;NBAUM) 
propoees  xinprlnted  amendment  No.  93. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  31.  strike  out  "$690,100,- 
000.000"  and  insert   "$699,031,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "$48,800,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$48,731,000,000". 

On  page  3,  Una  9.  strike  out  "$1,091,300,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$1,091,131,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "$1,164,300,- 
000,000  •  and  Insert  "$1,184,321,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,197,600,- 
000.000"   and    Insert   "$1.197.631000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  16.  strike  out  "$91,400,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$91,321,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  9  strike  out  "$4,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,631,000,000". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  have 
a  brief  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  spronsor  of  this 
amendment  without  charging  against  his 
time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is 
clear  now  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  dispose  of  this  amendment  in  the  time 
that  we  previously  provided  for  it, 
through  no  one's  fault.  It  is  Just  running 
out. 

But  what  I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  at  this  time  Is  whether  or 
not  the  proposal  that  I  have  made  to  him 
on  a  method  to  conclude  consideration 
of  this  measure  and  get  in  shape  to  go  to 
conference  may  be  generally  acceptable 
and  to  try  to  deal  with  the  request  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  to  ex- 
tend the  time  briefly  so  that  he  may  have 
a  brief  time  or  have  some  time  to  debate 
his  amendment.  But  the  two  really  do 
interrelate  because  we  have  to  tie  this 
package  up  and  get  it  ready  to  go  to 
ccHifercnce. 

So,  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  If 
he  could  respond  to  the  att'.tude  of  the 
minority  on  the  method  suggested  for  the 
final  termination  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  wishing  to 

interrupt  the  colloquy,  the  S«iator  from 

Ohio  wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

before  the  hour  of  7  p  m.  arrives. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
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sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  President, 
may  I  inquire?  I  intend  to  move  to  table 
this  amendment.  Is  It  appropriate  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  moUoi  at 
the  presoit  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  it  will  take  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  that  I  ask  fw  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection,  be- 
cause I  would  be  cutting  myself  off  from 
debate  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  it  is  2 
minutes  until  7  pjn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  us  to  have  a  col- 
loquy on  the  final  terminal  procedures  on 
this  matter  that  the  time  for  final  dis- 
position be  chtmged  under  the  same  c<hi- 
ditlons  as  provided  for  yesterday,  that  is 
the  final  disposition  of  this  matter  from 
7  p.m.  to  7:05  pjn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  if  I 
could  engage  the  attentitm  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  wish  to  try  to  explore 
the  method  by  which  we  can  conclude 
ccmsideraUon  of  this  resoluticm  and 
place  the  Senate  in  a  favorable  positimi 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Ttie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  would  be  his  motlcm 
or  his  request,  whichever  he  elects  to 
pursue,  with  respect  to  the  terminal 
proceedings? 

Mr.  BAKESl.  Madam  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questimi  put  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  motlm 
that  I  had  in  mind  to  make  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  would  move  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  83, 
House  Concurrent  Rescdution  115,  a  ctm- 
current  resolution  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
for  tiie  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984. 

At  that  point  I  would  anticipate  that 
either  I  or  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  then  seek  recog- 
niti<Mi  on  b^alf  of  the  oommittee  to 
send  to  the  desk  an  ammdment  to  the 
House-passed  resolution,  and  the  amend- 
ment would  be  in  the  form  that  I  am 
prer>ared  to  deliver  to  the  minority  leader 
at  tills  point,  which  has  been  discussed 
at  length,  I  beUeve.  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager,  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  the 
net  effect  of  that  would  be  to  place,  I 
believe,  the  Senate  in  the  most  favorable 
position  for  an  expeditious  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  will  ask  the  majori^  leader  this 


question:  Would  the  amendment  which 
he  or  the  manager  of  the  resolution  pro- 
poses to  send  to  the  desk  at  that  point 
in  time  contain  any  new  matter  or  ma- 
terial over  and  I>eyond  that  which  is  be- 
ing considered  in  the  Senate  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
amendment  be  mathematically  consist- 
ent?          

&fr.  BAKER.  It  would. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  the 
Senator  explain  the  reason  for  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  minority  leader 
will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  we 
would  be  following  the  exact  practice 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  i<A- 
lows  when  a  House  bill  is  here.  They  do 
not  take  the  House  bill  caption  and  sub- 
stitute tbeir  bill.  They  take  their  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  line  by  line 
amend  the  House  bill.  The  net  effect  of 
that  is  that  if  during  conference  you 
should  «id  up  with  technical  disagree- 
ment you  have  in  fact  accomplished  a 
successful  conference  to  the  point  that 
you  reached  a  technical  disagreement. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  a  technical  dis- 
agreement would  require  unanimous 
consent  to  be  cured  for  us  to  have  any 
agreement  at  all. 

So  in  any  document  and  subject  matter 
as  complex  as  this,  we  could  indeed  have 
a  couple  of  technical  disagreements  com- 
ing out  of  conferecne.  yet  we  would  have 
a  conference.  We  would  return  to  the 
Senate  with  just  the  technical  matters 
in  dispute  and  it  would  not  be  subject,-as 
I  understand  it,  to  a  point  of  order  that 
we  had  not  reached  agreement. 

The  technically  unagreed  upon  matters 
would  still  be  conferrable  subject  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  subject  to  debate,  but  we 
would  basically  have  a  much  better  op- 
portunity to  avoid  the  risk  that  failure  to 
agree  could  result  in  no  conference  at 
alL 

The  crosswalks  are  in  there,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  seek  technical — we 
would  not  have  to  seek  unanimous  con- 
sent in  the  event  we  were  not  in 
agreement. 

I  would  say  in  the  past  we  have  had 
technical  disagreements,  as  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  understands, 
and  they  have  each  year  been  cured  by 
unanimous -consent  request  that  we  have 
a  conference  on  some  technical 
disagreements. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  that  will  not 
occur  again,  but  I  think  the  distinguished 
leader  has  said  to  me  to  present  this  in 
the  best  way  for  us  to  go  to  conference 
so  that  we  would  be  avoiding  that  neces- 
sity for  unanimous  consent  in  the  event 
of  technical  disagreements. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mnriftm  President.  I 
might  say  to  the  minority  leader,  and  I 
am  sure  he  understands,  there  is  no  ef- 
fort to  Inject  new  material,  to  create  a 
new  position  favorable  to  the  majority 
or  any  point  of  view  or  any  position.  It 
is  rather  to  put  this  matter  in  a  position 
that  wlU  lead  to  the  most  expeditious 


manner  of  resolving  this  matter  after  the 
two  bodies  conclude  their  ccxiference. 

I  hope  the  procedure  I  have  Just  out- 
lined might  be  foimd  agreeable,  and  if  it 
is  I  would  like  to  proceed  to  provide 
some  time  now  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  CMiio  so  that  he  may  de- 
tiate  the  amendment  that  is  now  l>ef(H« 
the  Senate.  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.        

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  the  purpose  of  this  procedure 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  section  302 
allocations  to  be  included  in  the  ctm- 
ference  report  when  it  is  brought  back. 

I  recognize  the  necessity  for  that,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  the  amendment  which  would  be 
sent  to  the  desk  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  the  manager  of  the 
resolution  (Mr.  DoMonci),  and  with 
the  further  assurance  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  every  way  mathematically 
consistent,  and  with  the  further  re- 
qxmses  that  have  been  given  to  my 
question.  I  will  have  no  objection  to  the 
terminal  iwocedure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  think  it  will 
greatly  expedite  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  time — and  I  urge  it  be 
as  brief  as  possible — how  much  time  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wished  to  ddiate  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Twelve  minutes 
on  a  side.         

Mr.  HUDIHiEBTON.  Twelve  minutes 
per  side. 

mcK  LucrrATiDN  ACKzncnrr 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  an  ad- 
ditional 12  minutes  on  a  side  for  an  ad- 
ditional 24  minutes  is  agreeaUe  to  the 
adversaries,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  now  be  a  period  of  24 
minutes  of  d^>ate  on  the  Metzenbaum 
ammdment.  and  that  the  vote  on  final 
disposition  oi  this  matter  occur  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time,  the  disposition 
of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Holuncs  that  I  will  have  to  get 
in  there  before  I  move  the  substitution 
of  our  language.  I  need  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  lliere 
has  been  an  objection  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  point  out  if  there 
is  an  objection,  that  as  soon  as  I  yield 
the  fioor  we  will  proceed  to  final  passage 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  really  do  not 
wish  to  do  that,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent once  more.  Madam  President,  that 
we  be  able  to  provide  some  time  for  de- 
bate on  the  amendment. 

Surely  if  the  time  suggested  by  the 
two  Senators,  that  is,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  (Xiio, 
is  agreeable  to  them  it  should  be  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Senate.  So,  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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thera  be  an  additional  time  of  24  mln- 
utM  equally  divided  on  this  amendment 
and  that  after  this  amendment  Is  dls- 
poaad  ot  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
be  recocnlsed  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
a  technV^?  amendment,  and  that  follow- 
ing OB  after  the  disposition  of  that  we 
proceed  Immediately,  without  interven- 
ing motion  or  det)ate,  to  the  final  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  previous^  set  forth. 

ICr.  8ARBANES.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
majority  leader  let  us  know  what  the 
t<H>hP«c»i  amoidment  the  Senator  from 
Ne«r  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, wishes  to  offer? 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Madam  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield,  the 
t4>chnlr»^  ammdment  is  that  in  the  rec- 
onciliation when  it  was  sent  over  we 
gave  the  wrong  designati(»i  to  certain 
committees,  and  this  corrects  and  gives 
the  proper  designation  to  the  House 
committees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
would  Uke  to,  if  I  may,  amend  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  in  one  respect.  I 
neglected  to  state  that  we  had  provided 
yesterday  for  a  time  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Haut  F.  Btko,  Jk.)  to  be  recognized 
prior  to  final  passage.  He  had  asked  for 
10  minutes.  He  has  now  very  kindly  sug- 
gested to  me  that  he  wiU  take  1  minute. 
so  I  modify  my  request  to  provide  that 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  after  the  dlsixnition  of  the 
technical  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  that  there  be  1  minute 
m  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  is  it  on  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twenty-four  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  the  same  to- 
bacco amendment  we  have  debated 
many,  many  times? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  object.  Madam 
President. 

The  VRESamSQ  officer.  The  ob- 
jection 1«  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
colloquy  on  this  subject  be  extended 
under  the  same  conditions  to  7:15  pjn. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  (wdered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  If  we  do  not  provide 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madsmi  President,  if 
I  may  Intemipt,  I  will  withdraw  my 
objectton. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  all  Senators. 

VF  AMSMDMSirr  MO.  91 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  6  minutes. 


This  amendment  reduces  fimdlng  for 
the  Federal  program  of  tobacco  price 
support  subsidy. 

Madam  President,  may  I  have  order  in 
the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  wishing  to 
converse  will  withdraw  from  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  is  time  we  stop  this  unnecessary 
and  counterproductive  subsidy  for  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  profitable  and  most 
deadly  Industries. 

Next  year,  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  $203  million  In  special  price 
and  crop  insurance  support  programs  for 
the  tobacco  industry.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  makes  loans 
to  farmers  to  maintain  tobacco  crop 
price  levels,  has  budgeted  $199  million 
for  tobacco  price  support  loans  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  order  in 
the  Senate  and  I  ask  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  against  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
object  to  not  charging  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, at  the  same  time,  it  anticipates  the 
repajmient  of  $120  million  from  past 
loans,  meaning  a  balance  of  $79  m'llion 
in  price  support  outlays  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Federal  crop 
insurance  program  has  budgeted  $41.5 
million  for  pavments  for  tobacco  crops, 
against  premium  revenues  of  $18.2  mU- 
llon,  for  an  expenditure  of  $23.3  million 
to  subsidize  tobacco  insurance. 

In  fiscal  year  1932.  the  Federal  crop 
Insturmce  program  has  budgeted  $4.2 
million  in  insurance  losses  for  tobacco. 

The  Federal  Government  provides 
other  types  of  support  to  tobacco  grow- 
ers as  well.  In  the  past,  the  low  interest 
rate  charged  on  price  support  loans  was 
an  extra  subsidy  in  itself.  That  subsidy 
costs  $106  million  this  year.  Although 
figures  are  Inexact,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's below-market  rate  loans  have 
cost  at  least  $550  million  in  nonrecov- 
erable  subsidies  In  the  past  7  years. 

Also,  according  to  published  reports, 
the  Government  has  built  up  a  647-mil- 
lion-pound  tobacco  stockpile  of  poten- 
tially unsalable  tobacco,  valued  now  at 
about  $981  million. 

Pinallv,  we  run  the  well-known  to- 
bacco allotment  program,  a  license  to 
grow  tobacco  at  a  guaranteed  profit  with 
the  help  of  Federal  loans  and  supply  re- 
strictions. This  flies  in  the  face  of  good 
sense.  go3d  economic  policy,  and  this  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  let  free 
economic  forces  work. 

Tlie  U.S.  Government  has  no  business 
being  In  the  tobacco  business.  I  am  glad 
that  the  D.rector  of  the  OfSce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Dave  Stockman 
agrees  with  me  that  we  do  subsidize  to- 
bacco, and  that  it  ought  to  stop. 

Let  me  repeat  for  you  a  conversation 
that  took  idace  in  the  Senate  Budget 


Committee  on  March  12  of  this  year,  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Utah,  Senator 
Hatch,  and  Director  Stockman: 

Senator  HATca.  Let  me  aak  you  ttalB:  What 
about  thoee  little  people  on  tboee  tobacco 
fanna.  I  frankly  do  not  like  tobacco  sub- 
■Idles  either,  but  are  they  really  subsidies? 

Mr.  Stockmam.  Well,  you  get  Into  a  great, 
arcane  question  of 

Senator  Hatch.  Are  they  stibeidleaT 

Mr.  Stockman.  They  are  subaldiea.  yea. 

Senator  Hatch.  Okay. 

(Laugh  tar.) 

Senator  Hatch.  Well,  I  believe  they  are  too, 
but  that  Is  what  I  want  to  Ond  out.  You  are 
saying  they  have  a  negative  balance  some- 
times? 

Mr.  Stockman.  Well,  they  have  a  negative 
and  they  have  a  positive,  but  mostly  It  la  a 
positive  cost  to  the  government,  and  I  think 
It  Is  too  costly  and  we  ought  to  find  some 
way  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  offers  us 
an  opportunity  to  "do  something  about 
it." 

I  am  not  proposing  a  complete,  imme- 
diate dismantling  of  the  tobacco  subsidy 
programs  we  run.  but  instead,  a  begin- 
ning. I  propose  to  eliminate  the  $79  mil- 
lion which  represents,  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
the  difference  between  repayments  and 
expenditures  in  the  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

That  is  not  much  out  of  a  program 
costing  $325  million  a  year.  This  is  a 
modest  beginning  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  USDA's  tobacco  program  began  in 
the  1930's,  when  tobacco  farmers  were 
gett'ng  as  little  as  6  cents  a  pound  for 
their  product.  Today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  a  minimum  price  of 
$1,587  to  $1,636  a  pound  and  controls 
supply  through  a  system  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  free  market. 

Just  because  a  farmer  wants  to  pro- 
duce tobacco  in  this  country  does  not 
mean  that  he  can  do  so.  Tobacco  may  be 
produced  without  penalty  only  by  those 
who  hold  an  acreage  allotment  assigned 
more  than  30  years  ago.  The  penalty  for 
growing  tobacco  over  the  allotment  or 
without  the  allotment  is  a  stiff  one.  It 
equals  75  percent  of  the  previous  year's 
average  sale  price  of  tobacco. 

Those  allotments  are  as  hereditary  as 
any  feudal  domain  In  medieval  Europe. 

They  are  valuable.  A  200-acre  farm 
with  a  10-acre  tobacco  allotment  is  worth 
up  to  $50,000  more  than  an  identical 
farm  without  an  allotment. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  the  greatest  free 
market  economy  in  the  world,  and  this 
administration  prides  itself  on  being  a 
"free  market"  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration campaigned  on  getting,  and 
keeping,  the  big.  bad  regulatory  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  marketplace. 

And  so  this  administration  has  pulled 
out  of  the  safety  and  regulating  busi- 
ness. And  it  is  pulling  out  of  the  con- 
sumer safety  assurance  business. 

It  Is  pulling  out  of  environmental  reg- 
ulatory involvement  with  business. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  the  one  type 
of  business  and  free  marketplace  inter- 
ference this  administration  still  sup- 
ports, is  interference  with  the  free  mar- 
ketplace in  tobacco? 

We  control  crop  volume. 

We  control  crop  price. 
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We  penalise  backyard  growing  of  to- 
bacco without  a  license. 

We  keep  Mom  and  Pop  out  of  the 
marketplace  unless  he  or  she  has  an 
allotment. 

Even  the  tobacco  growers'  newspaper, 
"The  Cured  Tobacco  Fanner,"  ques- 
tioned the  allotment  program: 

The  benelAa  of  the  support  program  ap- 
pear to  be  migrating  largMy  Into  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  nonproduclng  quota  own- 
ers, with  you.  the  actual  producer,  profiting 
at  approximately  the  same  level  you  could 
be  expected  to  without  any  program  at  all. 

We  may  even  be  keeping  some  newer, 
safer  types  of  tobacco  out  of  circulation: 
Who  knows? 

The  <xie  thing  I  do  know  is  that  this 
admlnlstratioD,  the  "keep  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  marketplace"  adminis- 
tration and  the  "get  the  Government 
off  the  businessman's  back"  administra- 
tion, has  all  10  fingers  and  all  10  toes 
in  the  tobacoo  industry,  keeping  prices 
up  and  supply  down. 

Madam  President,  the  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  promot- 
ing in  any  way  the  production,  sale,  or 
export  of  tobacco. 

Let  us  review  some  of  what  is  known 
about  smoking  and  health. 

As  a  group,  smokers  have  a  70-percent 
increased  risk  of  death  over  nonsmokers 
of  the  same  age.  Heavy  smokers  run  a 
100-percent  higher  risk  of  early  death. 

Smokers  are  more  frequently  afflicted 
than  non-smokers  with  chronic  condi- 
tions— brcmchitis,  emphysema,  sinusitis, 
peptic  ulcer  disease. 

Male  smokers  lose  33  percent  more 
workdays  than  nonsmokers.  For  women, 
that  figure  is  45  percent. 

Smoking  clearly  and  imequivocally 
causes  cancer — of  the  lung,  larynx, 
mouth  and  esophagus. 

Smoking  is  linked  with  heart  disease. 

Smoking  by  pregnant  women  increas- 
es the  incidence  of  fetal  death  and  low- 
ers birth  weights. 

Smoking.  Madam  President.  Is  one  of 
this  Nation's  two  or  three  leading  public 
health  problems. 

It  is  not  good  public  policy  to  subsidize 
with  Federal  funds  an  industry  that 
produces  a  nroduct  endangering  the  Na- 
tion's health. 

Madam  President.  I  reserve  the  re- 
malnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDIXiESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, again  the  distinguished  Senatm- 
from  Ohio  Is  confusing  his  terminology 
when  he  refers  to  the  tobacco  program 
as  a  subsidy  program. 

We  have  debated  this  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  many  times. 

I  think  anyone  who  understands  the 
program  reco«mlzes  that  It  Is,  No.  1. 
the  mo-'t  effective  and  least  eiqien- 
slve  of  all  of  our  agriculture  programs. 

In  the  period  of  some  40  years  that  It 
has  been  in  effect,  it  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers less  than  a  million  dollars  per 
year,  and  in  many  years  returned  a  di- 
rect profit  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  That 
IS  not  Including  the  fact  that  the  FM- 


end  Treasury  receives  almost  three  times 
as  much  revenue  trom  tobacco  as  the 
farmer  who  grows  it,  through  taxation. 
State  governments  receive  about  the 
same  amount  and  even  city  and  local 
governments  also  receive  a  great  deal. 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  recog- 
nize that  the  program  works  as  a  loan 
to  the  producers,  with  the  stocks  taken 
in  by  CCC  and  later  resold. 

We  have  Just  recently  cleaned  out  the 
supply  of  hurley  tobacco  that  has  been 
on  hand,  and  the  Federal  funding  was 
returned  with  interest. 

During  the  40-some  years  that  the 
program  has  been  in  effect,  the  Federal 
Government  has  advanced  some  $4  bil- 
lion for  loans.  Three  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  of  that  has  already  been  repaid. 
with  interest  over  $276  million  to  the 
Treasury.  So  it  is  not  a  program  that  will 
affect  any  savings  by  eliminating  it  or  by 
reducing  it,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  siiggested. 

Madam  President,  before  acting  on 
the  amendment  to  reduce  funding  for 
the  tobacco  price  support  program, 
there  are  a  number  of  false  impressions 
which  have  prompted  imjustifled  at- 
tacks on  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram, which  I  wish  to  address. 

And,  there  are  a  number  of  facts  per- 
taining to  the  program  and  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  the  proposal  which  can- 
not be  ignored. 

Perhaps,  the  most  frequent  miscon- 
ception regarding  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program,  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  an  impres- 
sion that  it  is  inconsistent  with  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Himian  Services  to  dis- 
courage smoking.  As  clearly  shown  by 
statements  issued  from  the  then  OfDce 
of  the  Secretary  and  Office  of  Smoking 
and  Health  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  is 
not  an  inconsistency. 

In  an  April  15,  1980  letter  to  me  from 
Mr.  'millam  B.  Welsh,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  Welsh  stated: 

.  .  .  The  Department  has  long  held  that 
the  price  support  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  not  a  public  health 
issue. 

Tl»e  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  protect 
the  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  tobacco, 
not  to  encourage  or  uphold  cigarette  smok- 
ing. Presumably,  if  the  program  were  re- 
moved the  price  would  drop,  which  would 
mean  either  more  profit  for  the  cigarette 
manufacturer  or  lower  prices  for  the  person 
who  buys  cigarettes.  This  might  actually 
increase  consumption. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Robert  Hutchins.  Asso- 
ciate Director,  Office  of  Smoking  and 
Health,  and  an  ardent  antlsmoking  ad- 
vocate, stated  with  regard  to  the  tobacco 
price  support  program : 

We  must  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
current  smokers  to  quit  and  to  encourage 
nonsmokers.  especially  sroimg  people,  not 
to  take  up  the  habit.  We  are  doing  this 
through  our  smoking  and  health  initiative. 

If  the  Oovemment's  price  support  pro- 
gram for  the  tobacco  farmer  has  anv  effect 
at  aU  on  public  health  it  is  favorable.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  stabUize  to- 
bacco production,  and,  thus,  assure  fair 
prices  to  the  farmer.  If  the  program  were 


to  be  withdrawn,  tobacco  prices  would  fan, 
and  cigarettes  would  become  less  expensive, 
possibly  encourage  more  young  people  to 
smcke. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary 
Block  have  indicated  that  they  support 
this  Nation's  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram. 

Secretary  Bergland  indicated  that  it 
makes  no  sense  to  dismanUe  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  and  suggests  tliat 
the  issues  of  smoking  and  health  and 
the  tolMicco  price  support  program 
should  be  separated,  I  agree. 

A  second  false  impression,  precipi- 
tated by  opponents  of  the  program,  is 
that  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
imposes  an  enormous  cost  on  the  tax- 
payer. To  the  contrary,  Mr.  President, 
the  program,  operative  since  the  mid- 
1930's  has  been  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  least  costly  of  the  major 
price  support  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
cumulative  financial  loss  on  the  tobacco 
loan  program  represents  less  than  0.3  of 
1  percent  of  CCC's  total  loss  of  about  $18 
billion  on  all  commodity  loan  inventory 
operations  since  1923. 

The  loss  has  been  small  due  to  the 
programs'  structure.  In  return  for  the 
acceptance  of  marketing  quotas — ^voted 
on  by  farmers  every  3  years — tobacco 
farmers  have  been  assured  at  least  the 
support  price  for  the  tobacco  they  pro- 
duce, either  by  commercial  buyers  or 
through  nonrecourse  loans  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Under  contracts  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC),  the  farmer 
cooperatives  receive  the  tobacco  pledged 
for  Federal  loans,  process,  store  and 
ultimately  sell  the  tobacco,  repaying  the 
loans,  with  interest,  to  the  Government. 

The  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooper- 
ative Association.  Lexington.  Ky.,  has 
administered  the  price  support  program 
for  40  crops  of  Burley  tobacco  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  Missouri.  The  statement 
of  its  operations  for  the  1940-79  crops 
shows  the  exceptional  results  of  their 
efforts.  Since  1940,  the  pool  has  had 
sales  which  have  substantially  exceeded 
the  costs  of  the  program. 

Excluding  the  moflts  on  the  1975. 
1976,  1977,  1978,  and  1979  crops  which 
have  been  sold  but  not  finally  settled 
for.  this  Association  frcnn  its  operations 
has  distributed  to  its  members  $16,486,- 
000. 

On  the  1975  and  1976  crops,  the  asso- 
ciation will  distribute  to  its  members  the 
first  week  in  Jime  1981.  in  excess  at 
$7,000,000  and  in  1982.  it  will  distrib- 
ute in  the  1977,  1978.  and  1979  crops  an 
additional  $7,000,000.  The  overall  re- 
sult is  that  the  total  gains  distributed, 
and  to  be  distributed,  wlU  exceed  $26.- 
000.000. 

Today,  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers 
Co(HKrative  stocks  have  been  depleted, 
as  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  de- 
mand. 

USDA  data  shows  that  since  1940 
loans  made  to  all  tobacco  farmers, 
through  the<r  re<>ional  cooperatives, 
have  exceeded  $4  billion.  During  the  pe- 
riod 1940-80,  the  bulk  of  these  loans 
have  been  repaid,  $3^  bHUon.  plus  over 
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ms  mllllcm  tax  Interest.  January  31.  IMl . 
loans  oat«t»ndlng  total  $782  mlUlon.  Of 
ttals  lifter  figure,  loan  stocks  valued  at 
$300  million  were  committed  for  sale. 
leavtaig  a  balance  of  $582  million  In 
stocks  to  be  liquidated.  Based  on  39  years 
of  exporlenoe,  eventual  sale  of  the  loan 
tobacco  should  liquidate  these  loans 
without  loss  to  the  taxpayers. 

Total  losses  on  the  program  over  the 
past  40  years,  as  reported  by  USDA,  are 
$56  mimon.  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a 
commodity  that  has  generated  over  $130 
btiUon  In  State  and  Federal  excise  taxes 
ow  the  past  100  years. 

A  third  Impression  mistakenly  held  by 
some  is  that  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
the  tobacco  price  support  program  is  the 
cigarette  manufacturer.  This  clearly  Is 
not  the  case. 

Tobacco  companies,  In  the  absence  of 
a  program,  could  produce  tobacco  them- 
selves, contract  with  producers  for  large 
acreages  larg^  on  their  terms,  or  Im- 
Dort  quantities  of  tobacco  needed  to  meet 
domestic  demand  at  lower  prices.  In- 
stead they  have  supported  the  domestic 
price  support  i»x>gram  which  has  pro- 
vided the  major  types  of  high  quality 
leaf  tobacco  in  a  timely  manner  at  high- 
er, yet  reasonable,  prices. 

And  a  fourth  Impressicn,  incorrectly 
hdd,  is  that  progress  cannot  be  made  to 
AvnAop  a  "safer  cigarette."  An  example 
of  progress  which  has  been  made 
through  production  research  is  the  de- 
velopment of  tobacco  varieties  with 
lower  nlootlne-tar  ratios.  Another  is  an 
emerging  technology  which  shows  prom- 
ise of  permitting  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, considered  undesirable  from  a 
public  health  perspective,  to  be  removed 
in  a  crystalline  form  which  will  have 
applications  in  the  medical  field  in  the 
treatment  of  kidney  disease  and  other 
ailments  which  respond  to  or  need  a  pro- 
tein of  high  quality  and  purity.  Such  re- 
search may  have  an  enormous  public 
payoff  and  should  continue  to  be  as- 
sisted by  potdlc  funds. 

I  wlA  to  turn  now.  Madam  President, 
from  factors  which  may  have  prompted 
the  proposed  amendment,  to  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  which  its  adoption  would 
have  OD  almost  600,000  farm  families 
who  depend  on  tobacco  for  most  or  a 
significant  part  of  their  livelihood. 

m  the  XTnlted  States  275,000  producers 
market  about  2  billion  pounds  of  tobacco 
from  1  million  acres  each  year.  Although 
tobacco  uses  only  0.3  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cropland,  it  is  usually  the  fourth  or 
fifth  most  valuable  crop,  accounting  for 
4  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  all  U.S. 
crops. 

I*8t  year  U.S.  farmers  in  18  States 
received  $2.7  billion  from  tobacco  sales, 
while  Pederal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies  across  the  country  re- 
ceived over  $6.4  billion  in  tax  revenues. 
While  farm  receipts  from  tobacco  vary 
significantly  from  State  to  State,  pro- 
duction does  occur  in  the  foUowing 
States:  Alabama.  Connecticut,  Florida. 
Georgia.  Iffissoiul,  North  Carolina,  In- 
dira. Kentocky.  Massachusetts.  Ten- 
nosBce,  Virginia.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina,  West  Ylrglnia.  and  Wis- 
consin. 


In  my  State,  tobacco  sales  total  over 
$700  million  and  this  represents  52  per- 
cent of  farm  receipts  from  crops,  and  28 
percent  of  farm  receipts  from  all  c(xn- 
modities. 

With  over  75  percent  of  the  farms  op- 
erated by  Burley  tobacco  produco-s  con- 
taining less  than  50  acres  of  cropland,  it 
is  clear  that  other  cfods  are  not  reason- 
able income  alternatives.  Nor  would 
they  offer  the  same  level  of  employment. 
Labor  req\ilrements  per  acre  of  Burley 
tobacco  average  over  300  hours  per  year, 
a  factor  which  has  resulted  in  an  ind\is- 
try  wherein  production  units  are  sized 
mainly  by  operator  and  family  labor 
avallabllll^.  To  eliminate  the  price  sup- 
port program  would  impact  severely  on 
these  family  farming  units,  and  not  at  all 
on  tobacco  consumption. 

The  amendment  we  are  now  consider- 
ing would  eliminate  a  very  successful 
farm  program  which  is  the  backbone  of 
farm  income  security  for  tobacco 
farmers. 

If  this  amendment  would  become  law, 
what  would  have  been  accomplished  is  to 
condemn  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
tobacco  farmers  in  my  State  to  a  life 
of  abject  poverty. 

There  is  no  way  that  smsdl  farmers  in 
my  State  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
produce  tobacco  facing  the  uncertainty 
that  would  exist  if  there  were  no  tobacco 
program.  Tobacco  farmers  are  not  large, 
well  capitalized  farmers.  They  are  small 
operators  who  could  not  continue  farm- 
ing under  the  boom-and-bust  conditions 
that  would  prevail  with  no  tobacco 
program. 

Madam  President,  if  the  tobacco  price 
support  production  control  program 
were  dismantled,  not  one  less  cigarette 
would  be  smoked  In  this  country. 

If  tobacco  production  in  this  country 
were  totally  ended,  cigarette  manufac- 
turers would  continue  to  make  cigarettes 
using  imported  tobacco.  Who  would 
benefit  under  this  tvpe  of  situation? 

Not  the  American  public  generally,  be- 
cause our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
would  grow — not  the  55  million  cigarette 
smokers  in  the  United  States— not  the 
tobacco  farmer.  I  do  not  know  a  single 
individual  or  group  that  would  benefit 
from  this  amendment. 

Tobacco  farmers  have  already  been 
asked  and  expected  to  have  to  assume 
over  $8  million  in  costs  which  have  been 
expended  from  the  Treasury  to  maintain 
the  tobacco  grading  and  inspection  serv- 
ice— an  essential  marketing  function  that 
has  been  covered  many  times  over  by 
taxes  imposed  on  tobacco  products. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  amendment,  offered 
as  a  measure  to  assist  in  balancing  the 
budget,  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  as 
secondary  and  tertiary  effects  of  the 
elimination  of  the  program  began  to  im- 
pact on  tobacco  farmers,  rural  communi- 
ties, and  the  national  economy,  and  are 
refiected  in  other  revenue  and  expense 
line  items  in  the  Federal  budget. 

With  farm  income  already  a  major 
nati<mal  concern,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  cancellation  of  this  program  would 
not  exacerbate  an  already  severe  Income 
problem  in  the  farm  sector. 


I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  permit  the  tobacco  price 
supp<Ht  production  control  program  to 
cont  nue. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Madam  President,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  my  friend  from  Ohio  is  sin- 
cere, but  he  is  sincerely  wrong.  This 
amendment  is  disingenuous.  It  is  based 
CHa  a  Senator's  arithmetic  which  is  not 
accurate,  on  facts  which  are  incorrect, 
and  logic  which  Is  unsupportable.  The 
tobacco  program  does  not  involve  subsi- 
dies in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  used 
around  here. 

The  tobacco  program  Is  a  mechanism 
which  employs  nonrecourse  loans  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
provide  price  stability  for  tobacco  farm- 
ers and  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing 
of  the  crop.  It  is  a  program  for  farmers — 
not  the  tobacco  "Industry." 

Virtually  every  farm  commodity  em- 
ploys similar  mechanisms,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  Naticm  is  without  ques- 
tion. Some  15  commodities  are  provided 
access  to  the  CCC  nonrecourse  loans — 
including  wheat,  com,  cottwi,  rice,  soy- 
beans, and  a  host  of  others.  Tobacco 
receives  no  "special  privilege"  or  unusual 
consideration.  In  fact,  because  tobacco 
farmers  have  approved  overwhelmingly 
in  referendum  to  accept  strict  produc- 
ti(m  controls  not  Imposed  aa.  the  growing 
of  other  crops,  tobacco  is  dealt  with 
more  strictly  than  any  other  crop. 
Farmers  want  it  that  way  because  they 
do  not  want  their  tobacco  program  to 
Involve  large  outlays  and  direct  subsidies. 
I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough 
that  outlays  for  virtually  all  farm  com- 
modity programs  are  recoverable.  The 
loans  are  literally  that,  loans  made  to 
farmers  with  their  crops  held  as  collat- 
eral. When  the  stocks  are  sold  off  after 
the  glut  of  the  harvest  is  over,  the  loam 
are  repaid,  with  Interest. 

Recently,  the  CCC  imnounced  that  it 
would  charge  sJl  borrowers  Interest  rates 
which  refiect  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  in  all  instances,  and  at  market 
rates  when  appropriate.  This  will  remove 
any  sort  of  interest  "subsidy"  received 
by  farmers  of  any  kind — including 
tobacco. 

Additionally,  the  administration  has 
sent  up  request  legislation  which  pro- 
vides that  fees  for  the  inspection  and 
grading  of  tobacco  will  be  collected  from 
tobacco  farmers.  In  each  of  these  in- 
stances tobacco  farmers  have  recognized 
the  need  to  reduce  Pederal  budget  ex- 
posure, and  have  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
making  the  changes. 

My  point,  Madam  President,  Is  that 
tobacco  farmers  have  willingly  taken 
their  share  of  cuts  and  reductions  in 
budget  exposure.  Any  effort  to  punish 
them  or  to  make  them  carry  special  bur- 
dens not  asked  of  other  farmers  is  not 
in  the  national  Interest. 

TOBACCO   IS    PSOPLS 

When  we  talk  about  tobacco  we  are 
talking  about  people — the  vast  numbers 
of  our  citizens  whose  livelihood  It  is  to 
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grow  and  manufacture  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products. 

So  oft«i  when  economists  and  other 
experts  gather  to  discuss  tobacco  they 
speak  of  volumes  of  exports,  marketing 
quotas,  grcule  distribution  of  loan  rates, 
and  other  highly  technical  information 
that  is  important,  but  which  does  not 
commimicate  the  human,  personal  as- 
pect of  the  Importance  of  tobacco  to  our 
farmers  and  to  nural  America. 

To  show  you  what  I  mean,  let  me  cite 
a  few  flgiires:  There  are  almost  700,000 
families  directly  engaged  in  the  growing 
and  production  of  tobacco.  That  Includes 
182,000  families  in  my  own  State  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  rest  In  a  dozen  or  so 
other  States.  In  addlticm,  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers employ  almost  80,000  workers. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  literally 
countless  thousands  of  our  people  who 
are  integral  parts  of  our  farm  economy — 
the  fertilizer  and  fuel  distributors,  the 
merchants  in  our  rural  villages  and 
towns,  and  all  the  rest. 

Tobacco  is  people.  Without  tobacco 
all  these  people — the  most  industrious 
and  hard-working  people  the  world 
Imows — would  be  without  a  livelihood. 
There  would  be  no  way  for  them  to  sup- 
port their  families,  to  educate  tiieir 
children,  and  to  improve  their  lives. 

TOBACCO   ANO   FOOD   nOUUCTIOIf 

It  is  Just  not  enough  to  say  that  to- 
bacco is  important  to  North  Carolina  and 
to  the  other  tobacco  producing  States — 
tobacco  is  absolutely  crucial:  It  is  the 
underpinning  of  our  entire  farm  and 
rural  economy. 

Many  of  the  opponoits  of  tobacco 
and  the  tobacco  program  have  said  to 
me:  "Why  should  your  people  grow  to- 
bacco. TTiey  ought  to  grow  food."  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  they  do  grow 
food.  Tobacco  is  a  cash  crop  that  en- 
ables our  farmers  to  stay  in  business. 
The  average  allotment  for  the  Plue- 
cured  area  is  6  or  so  acres.  Oross  in- 
come in  my  State  can  average  $2,500  per 
acre.  Without  such  cash  income  it  Just 
would  not  be  possible  for  farmers  to  fi- 
nance the  expensive  equipment,  fertilizer, 
land  and  all  the  rest  of  the  things  they 
use  to  provide  this  Nation— and  indeed, 
the  world— with  vital  food  products. 

PV>r  Instance,  the  best  substitute 
crops — the  ones  the  enemies  of  tobacco 
always  mention— are  soybeans  and  com. 
These  crops  would  yield  only  around 
$300  gross  income  per  acre  for  the  farm- 
er. Now,  our  farmers  do  grow  sos^beans 
and  com  and  hogs,  poultry,  and  other 
food  products,  but  again,  without  the 
certainty  of  the  cash  Incwne  from  to- 
bacco, they  Just  would  not  have  the 
means  to  finance  their  entire  farm  o/p- 
eratlon,  and  would,  of  course,  very  quick- 
ly go  out  of  business.  Tobacco  not  only 
provides  Income  and  w^-being  to  our 
farmers;  it  enables  them  to  supply  the 
rest  of  us  with  plentiful  supplies  ot  rea- 
s<MiabIy  priced  food. 

WK  ALL   HAVK  A  8TAKK 

Madam  President,  the  tobacco  indus- 
try is  America's  oldest,  dating  from  John 
Rolfe's  first  export  crc^  from  Jamestown 
in  1613.  No  siirvey  of  its  direct  and  in- 
direct contributions  to  the  economy  had 
been  made,  however,  until  the  WharUm 


Applied  Research  Center  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  began  a  preliminary 
study  in  1078. 

Now  Wharton  has  extended  its  re- 
search to  determine  not  wily  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  tobacco  nationally  in 
1979  but  its  contributions  as  well  to  the 
100  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

All  total,  America's  golden  leaf  gave 
in  1079  to  all  50  States:  2  million  Jobs 
of  all  kinds;  $30  billion  in  wages  and 
earnings;  $15.5  billion  in  capital  invest- 
ment; $22  billion  in  taxes:  and  $58  bil- 
IKm,  or  2.4  percent,  to  America's  gross 
national  product. 

In  short,  of  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  and  services  rendered  to,  and  by, 
Americans  in  1979,  roughly  2^  peimies 
were  generated  by  tobacco. 

In  North  Carolina,  Wharton  estimates 
that  cultivating  342,000  acres  of  leaf  on 
44,000  farms  in  82  counties  in  1979  en- 
taUed  the  equivalent  of  36,900  year- 
round  Jobs.  Tlie  224,210-per8on  wwk 
force  estimated  at  harvest  time  equalled 
the  combined  populaticxi  of  Raleigh  and 
Durham. 

According  to  Wharton,  there  were  an 
estimated  70,000  full-time  Jobs  in  the 
industry  in  North  Carolina  in  1979  for 
people  lnv(dved  between  the  seedbed  and 
sales  counter.  Almost  2,600  more  North 
Carolina  Jobs  are  in  industries  support- 
ing cigarette  manufacture. 

Tobacco's  direct  contribution  to  North 
Carolina  employment,  then,  is  an  esti- 
mated 72,300  Jobs,  or  3.3  percent  of  the 
State's  private  work  force.  More  than 
75,000  others  exist  because  of  the  golden 
leaTs  spillover  effects.  Therefore,  tobacco 
accoimts,  directly  and  indirectly,  for 
roughly  1  of  every  15  Tar  Heel  Jobs  of 
all  sorts,  or  about  6.8  percent  of  all 
employment. 

The  nearly  148,000  Tar  Heels  who  ben- 
efit directly  or  Indirectly  from  tobacco 
earned  $1.6  billion  in  1979.  Their  pay- 
checks and  goods  and  services  paid  for 
by  their  employers  boost  all  parts  of  the 
State's  economy. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that 
tobacco  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  any 
consumer  product.  In  fact.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  collected 
$6.3  billion  In  direct  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  In  fiscal  year  1979.  Cigarette 
taxes,  alone,  represented  98.8  percent,  or 
$6.2  billion. 

That  its  estimated  contribution  to  the 
gross  national  product  is  roughly  two- 
and-a-half  times  the  net  U.S.  spending 
on  tobacco  products,  demonstrates  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry's  dramatic 
"ripple"  effect  on  the  national  economy. 

MO   TOBACCO    SUBtUUT 

In  the  wake  of  President  Reagan's  an- 
nounced proposals  of  cutting  various 
subsidized  programs,  recent  news  reports 
have  incorrectly  labeled  the  tobacco  price 
stabilizaticm  and  production  contro'.  pro- 
gram a  Oovenunent  "subsidy"  for  farm- 
ers. The  Implication  is  that  this  "sub- 
sidy" should  be  cut  along  with  others. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no — ^no  tobacco 
sidisidy.  There  is  a  Government  program 
to  stabilize  tob'<cco  prices  and  to  control 
production  of  this  crop. 

The  UjS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
administers  laws  to  stabilize  leaf  produc- 


tion and  assure  fair  prices.  To  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program,  a  growo^ 
must  guarantee  not  to  produce  more 
than  specific  acreage  and  iMundage 
allotments. 

When  growers  approve  marlceting 
quotas  for  a  certain  type  of  leaf,  price 
supports  for  it  are  mandatory.  Under  this 
program,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration makes  loans  to  farmers  through 
their  cooperative  associations  with  the 
tobacco  as  collateral. 

If  a  grower's  tobacco  falls  to  bring  an 
auction  bid  of  at  least  1  cent  above  the 
price  support,  a  grower-owned  coopera- 
tive takes  the  leaf  and  uses  the  funds 
from  CCC  to  make  the  farmer  a  loan 
equal  to  the  support  price. 

The  cooperatives  process  and  store  the 
leaf  until  it  is  sold,  repaying  the  locms, 
plus  Interest.  This  program  is  the  most 
successful  (rf  all  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

Since  it  began  in  1933,  the  coopera- 
tives have  handled  a  total  of  $5.5  billion 
in  loans.  During  the  past  47  years,  loans 
advanced  to  farmers,  minus  Interest  paid 
on  the  loans  and  sales  of  tobacco  collat- 
eral, equal  a  net  cost  of  $56.7  mlUlon  to 
the  American  taxpayers. 

This  amounts  to  0.1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  all  13  farm  commodity  price  support 
programs.  Put  another  way,  the  net  cost 
of  the  tobacco  loan  program  over  47 
years  represents  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  the  Pederal  Government 
spends  every  45  minutes. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  during  the 
life  of  the  program,  about  $130  billKm 
has  been  collected  by  Pederal  and  State 
Governments  in  cifi^u«tte  excise  taxes. 
Tobacco  also  contributes  heavily  to  the 
UJS.  balance-of-payments,  netting  near- 
ly $2  billion  in  f<H%ign  trade  last  year. 

Instead  of  asking  if  the  tobacco  sup- 
port program  should  be  eliminated,  the 
question  should  be,  "How  can  other  farm 
ccmmodlty  programs  be  altered  to  oper- 
ate as  efficiently  as  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram?" 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oh<o  is  unworthy,  and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Madam  Pres'dent.  the  cumulative  loss 
since  1933  has  amounted  to  $56.7  million. 
That  is  since  1933.  In  th»  last  10  years,  it 
has  made  money  for  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment, even  on  the  loan  program. 

I  might  point  out  that  comparable 
losses  for  the  other  commodities  during 
the  same  period  were  $67  billion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
pointed  out.  the  PedCTal  Government 
gets  three  times  as  much  from  this  pro- 
gram as  the  tobacco  farmers  eam  from 
it  themselves. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
wi'l  the  dlst<n"ul"*ed  Soiator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUDDT  ESTON.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THUit^oin).  Madam  President.  I 
rise  in  opposifon  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MrrzEHBATm)  which  purports  to  require 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  re- 
port legislation  that  would  eliminate 
tobacco  subsidies. 

ITiere  appears  to  be  widespread  mis- 
imderstanding  of  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program.  A  common  misconception 
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to  that  the  PBderal  Qovenunent  to  sub- 
«UMito«  tobMco  producer*.  Itito  to  simply 

nottheease.  _^ 

In  1»83.  »8  »  result  of  excessive  pro- 
dnetlan  and  depressed  prices,  the  Fed- 
eral Oownunent  promised  tobacco  farm- 
ers a  ir«"*""""  price  for  their  crop.  If 
they  trould  agree  to  limit  auiual  produc- 
tion.  A  referendum  was  held  In  which  a 
malortty  of  ftemers  voted  in  favor  of  the 
program.  Subsequently,  each  farmer  was 
y^tgiMKi  an  acreage  allotment.  Addl- 
feknal  nferendums  have  been  held  every 
3  years  stuee  IMO. 

Tte  supfwrt  price  to  not  a  subsidy.  It  is 
In  fact  a  toan— which  to  repaid,  with  in- 
terest. Under  the  price  support  program, 
when  prtoee  fall  below  the  support  price, 
the  Comnwdlty  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  will  make  loans  to  tobacco  pro- 
duoers.  with  the  tobacco  as  collateral. 
When  prices  rise  above  the  support  price, 
the  CCC  liquidates  the  tobacco  it  has 
been  "holding"  as  collateral.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  are  utilized  to  cover 
administrative  and  storage  coets. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all 
farm  commodity  price  support  programs. 
The  leallied  cost  of  the  program  since  its 
beginning  in  1933  has  been  about  0.1  per- 
cent o<  the  cost  for  all  13  farm  com- 
modity price  support  programs.  There 
have  been  no  losses  at  all  in  more  than 
a  decade.  In  fact,  in  most  years,  the  pro- 
gram produces  a  profit  for  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  also  should  be  made  clear.  Madam 
President,  that  during  the  life  of  the  to- 
bacco program,  about  $130  billlcm  has 
been  collected  by  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  in  cigarette  excise  taxes. 

In  1979.  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived more  than  $2.4  billion  in  excise 
taxes  en  tobacco  products,  while  State 
treasuries  were  benefited  by  $3.7  billion 
in  revenues  from  tobacco. 

TMmucoo  also  contributed  favorably  to 
thto  Nation's  international  balance  of 
payments,  netting  nearly  $2  billion  In 
foreign  trade  in  1980.  Over  $2.4  billion  of 
UJ3.  tobacco  was  expwted  last  year,  while 
about  $467  million  of  foreign  leaf  was 
imported  Into  thto  country. 

The  point  to.  Madam  President,  the  to- 
bacco prtce  support  program  to  not  a 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  pro- 
gram essentlany  pays  tat  itself,  and  the 
tobacco  Industry  encMmousIy  benefits  the 
national  economy  throtigh  biUions  of  dol- 
lars In  excise  taxes  and  trade  receipts. 

Klimlnatlon  of  the  successful  tobacco 
price  support  program  would  create 
chaos  In  a  farming  sector  where  stability 
has  prwalled,  and  the  ultimate  victims 
would  be  thousands  of  small  family 
farmers  who  depend  on  income  fnnn  to- 
bacco, or  leased  tobacco  allotments,  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  livelihoods. 

With  regard  to  Uk  health  issue.  Mad- 
am President,  I  have  stated  many  times 
that  I  do  not  tUnk  it  to  the  province  oA 
Oovemment  to  dictate  to  its  citizens 
what  they  can  and  can  not  consume,  so 
topg  as  the  imxlucts  hivolved  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  criminally  dangerous 
to  society. 

My  own  view  to  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  are  going  to  con- 


tinue to  smoke  no  matter  what  the  Sur- 
geon General  warns,  and  I  do  not  think 
It  to  the  Government's  Job  to  forcefully 
shape  personal  habits.  Moreover,  wheth- 
er or  not  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram continues,  tobacco  products  no 
doubt  will  remain  available  and  be  C(m- 
siuned  by  millions  of  Americans.  Elimi- 
nation of  the  support  program  would 
only  mean  that  other  countries  would 
grow  even  more  tobacco  and  American 
farmers  would  probably  grow  far  less. 
That  kind  of  foreign  aid  seems  to  me  to 
be  most  unwise  and  illogical. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  beUeve  this  amendment  should 
be  rejected. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  a  leaflet  prepared  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute,  entitled  "There  Is  No 
Tobacco  Subsidy,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  also  a  resume  of  points  for 
retaining  the  tobacco  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wfu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

Thxkx  Is  No  Tobacco  Sttbsibt 

Countless  tobacco  critics  have  diagnosed 
"schlzopbrenla"  In  our  federal  government 
which.  In  one  department  scolds  smokers 
and  In  another  helps  farmers  who  grow  the 
leaf. 

End  the  "tobacco  subsidy,"  the  argument 
goes,  and  the  Image  of  the  split  personality 
will  dissolve. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  tobacco  subsidy. 

Tes,  taxpayers'  money  Is  used  to  guarantee 
farmers  a  minimum  price  for  their  tobacco 
crops.  And  their  com  crops  and  their  rice 
crops  and  their  wheat  and  their  peanuts,  and 
their  cotton.  Thirteen  different  commodities, 
altogether.  (See  table.) 

No.  the  money  isnt  a  gift.  It's  a  loan.  Re- 
paid with  Interest.  To  be  eligible  a  tobacco 
farmer  must  guarantee  to  limit  his  tobacco 
production. 

How  does  the  program  work?  What  does  It 
really  cost?  What  Is  Its  effect  In  terms  of  the 
smoking  and  health  controversy? 

Nearly  a  half-century  ago,  the  Oreat  De- 
pression was  more  than  a  business  calamity, 
p.  stock  market  crash  and  an  unemployment 
epidemic.  Consiuner  purchasing  power  was 
low.  Agricultural  prices  would  not  sustain 
farm  families. 

Permanent  federal  government  "programs" 
to  stabilize  many  aspects  of  the  national 
economy.  Including  agriculture,  emerged 
from  the  Pranklln  Roosevelt  administration 
and  the  Congress.  Tobacco  was  among  the 
leading  farm  commodities  subjected  to  price 
stabilization  and  production  control  leglsla- 
Uon. 

Tobacco  Is  cultivated  today  on  some  400,- 
000  American  farms.  Amoi^  major  crops,  its 
dollar  yield  per  acre  is  highest.  It  is  char- 
acteristically grown  on  a  plot  of  land  so  small 
t*iat  no  other  crop  on  the  same  plot  can  sup- 
port a  family. 

Traditionally,  tobacco  la  sold  at  warehouse 
auctions  after  being  graded  for  tyoe  and 
o.uality  by  government-employed  Inspectors. 
The  rapid  "chant"  of  the  auctioneer  records 
bids  and  Invites  higher  ones  as  buyers  from 
tobacco  products  and  leaf  export  companies 
signal  their  Interest.  (U.8.  tobacco  products 
manufactunn,;;  companies  purcha^  all  their 
leaf  supplies'  none  actually  grows  tobacco.) 

If  leaf  offered  by  a  farmer  is  unsold  at  a 
govemment--^egged  minimum  price,  and  if 
the  farmer  has  not  exceeded  his  government- 
set  production  quota,  he  receives  instead  a 
government  loan  equal  to  the  minimum 
price.  His  tobacco  Is  taken  as  collateral  by  a 
cooperative  funded  by  the  government. 

Tobacco  Is  among  the  moat  imperishable  of 


farm  crop*.  It  can  be  and  is  itorad,  some- 
times  for  many  years,  until  it  can  b«  sold 
undar  more  favorable  commercial  market 
conditions. 

Setting  crop  quotas  in  advmnce  of  each 
growing  season  is  an  important  and  sophisti- 
cated activity  of  the  U£.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Among  the  considerations  are 
weather  and  demand  forecasts,  as  well  as  in- 
ventory factors  and  the  outlook  for  quality 
and  yield. 

For  44  years  beginning  In  1S33,  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  tobacco  farm  economy  has  been  a 
public  policy  objective  in  the  U.S. 

But  at  what  cost? 

In  those  44  years,  the  arithmetic  comes  out 
this  way:  Loans  advanced  to  farmers,  minus 
Interest  paid  on  the  loans,  minus  sales  of  the 
tobacco  collateral  equals  a  net  loss  of  $53 
million  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is  twelve  hun- 
dredths of  one  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  farm 
commodity  price  support  operations. 

In  a  fair  appraisal,  one  must  add  to  this 
the  government's  annual  administrative 
costs — for  example,  SS.S  million  In  1977  for 
tobacco — chiefly  for  inspection  and  market 
news  services.  This  annual  expense  varies 
downward,  of  course,  for  earlier,  pre-lnflation 
years — (53  mUlion,  plus  administrative  ex- 
penses. In  44  years. 

During  those  44  years,  purchasers  of  to- 
bacco products  paid  the  U.S.  Treasury  more 
than  $68  billion  In  excises  such  as  the  current 
federal  tax  of  eight  cents  on  each  package 
of  cigarettes.  They  provided  state  govern- 
ments with  an  additional  $46  billion. 

So  there  is  no  tobacco  "subsidy."  Consid- 
ering then  the  price  stabilization-production 
control  program  of  the  government  (to  give 
it  its  lengthy  but  proper  label ) ,  what  are  Its 
Implications  for  the  nation's  health? 

Critics  of  the  program  see  It  as  helping  to 
make  tobacco  products  more  easily  and 
widely  available  on  the  consumer  market.  In 
their  opinion,  tobacco  Is  a  detriment  to  the 
health  of  Americans,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
gram is,  too.  But  these  critics  i^pear  to  ig- 
nore the  essential  facts: 

1.  The  program  is  intended  to  and  does 
keep  tobacco  leaf  prices  higher  than  they 
would  be  without  it. 

a.  The  program  Is  intended  to  and  does 
ke«p  tobacco  supplies  lower  than  they  would 
be  without  It. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  repeal  the  program, 
as  these  critics  have  suggested,  considerably 
increased  acreage  could  be  devoted  to  to- 
bacco farming.  The  restrictive  quotas  would 
be  gone.  There  would  be  a  larger  tobacco 
supply  entering  the  conmierdal  market. 

As  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Joseph  Calif  ano  testlfled  at  a  1978  Con- 
gressional hearing:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  smokes  or  doesn't  smoke  or  decides 
to  begin  or  continue  or  stops  smoking  be- 
cause of  the  tobacco  subsidy.  I  don't  think  It 
Is  In  any  way  related  to  that." 

He  gave  the  program  the  wrong  name.  But 
he  gave  it  an  accurate  analysis. 

GOVERNMENT  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS,  1977 

[Dollar  amounb  in  millions] 


Loans 
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Corn 

J1. 926.0 

JIK 

Wheat 

1,204.0 
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Cotton 

919.0 

9S 

Soritiuni - 

384.0 

34 

Soybaam — 

327.0 

0 

Tobacco 

208.0 

0 

Su|a'lM*t* 

229.0 

0 

Rtc* 

123.0 

146 

Bartey 

111.0 

12 

Peanuts 

101.0 

■  102 

Oats 

$4.0 
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4.0 
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1.4 
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I  Ponrrs 

1  The  tobacco  price  support  U  not  a  sub- 
sidy. It  is  a  loan  which  is  repaid,  with 
Interest. 

a.  The  tobacco  price  support  program  nas 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  farm 
commodity  prtce  support  programs.  The  real- 
ised cost  of  the  program  since  its  beginning 
in  1933  has  been  about  .1%  of  the  coat  for 
»U  13  farm  commodity  price  support  pro- 
grams. There  hav*  been  no  losses  at  aU  In 
moi«  than  a  decwle.  In  fact.  In  most  years, 
the  program  produces  a  profit  Tor  the  govern- 
ment. 

3.  In  1979,  the  Ptederal  government  received 
more  than  $a.4  billion  in  excise  taxes  on 
tobacco  products.  State  treaauries  were  bene- 
fitted by  $3.7  bllUon  In  revenues  from 
tobacco. 

4.  Tobacco  also  contributed  favorably  to 
our  balance  of  payments,  netting  nearly  $3 
blllloo  in  foreign  trade  in  1980.  Over  $3.4 
billion  of  U.S.  tobacco  was  exported  last 
year,  while  about  $487  million  of  foreign  leaf 
was  ImportAd. 

6.  Destri'ctlon  Of  this  succesaliil  program 
would  cr*«ce  chaos  in  a  farming  sector  where 
stability  has  prevailed.  The  ultimate  victims 
would  b<>  thousands  of  small  family  fanners 
who  depend  on  incooie  from  tobacco,  or 
leased  tobacco  allotments,  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  livelihoods.  It  would  reduce 
revenues  to  the  Federal  and  state  treasuries, 
and  adversely  affect  our  trade  balance. 

6.  The  500.000  families  In  22  states  engaged 
In  growing  and  harvesting  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  see  flt  to  abolish  this 
program. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes, twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Madam  President,  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  This  proposal  is  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram thereby  destroying  an  industry 
that  works  well  and  contributes  much  to 
the  economies  of  many  States  and  the 
Nation  as  well. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  a  limited 
perspective  that  fails  to  recognize  the 
important  contribution  our  tobacco  pro- 
ducers make.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  this  amendment 
handily,  when  the  facts  are  presented 
and  the  case  is  made.  Let  me  state  that 
case  and  voice  the  cmcems  this  amend- 
ment raises. 

First,  the  long-term  costs  of  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program  are  low 
since  nearly  all  price  support  loans  are 
repaid.  Repaid  with  interest  I  might  add. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  net  re- 
alized losses  due  to  the  tobacco  program 
are  expected  to  average  below  $1  million 
per  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

Since  1933,  $5  billion  has  been  loaned 
under  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
with  a  loss  rate  of  only  1  percent. 

A  loss  rate  that,  I  might  emphasize. 
Madam  President,  is  the  lowest  of  any 
major  commodity.  The  tobacco  program 
is  successful,  it  works  better  than  the 
rest,  but  my  colleague  inappropriately 
singles  it  out  for  elimination. 


Second,  elimination  of  the  tobacco 
price  support  program  could  have  serious 
employment  effects.  Tobacco  is  by  far 
the  most  labor  intensive  agricultural 
crop  grown  in  the  United  States.  Tobacco 
production  uses  about  250  hours  of  labor 
per  harvested  acre,  compared  to  21  hours 
for  cotton  and  3  hours  for  food  and  feed 
grains. 

According  to  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture, 50,000  tobacco  farms  reported  em- 
ploying an  average  of  10  workers  per 
farm,  usually  at  harvest  time.  These  sea- 
sonal workers  have  very  few  outside  em- 
ployment opportimities  because  of  their 
low  skill  level,  lack  of  proximity  to  urban 
employment,  and  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  of  off-farm  work. 

The  production  of  tobacco,  because  of 
its  labor  intensity,  offers  many  jobs  to 
young  people  and  makes  a  significant 
impact  oa  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem. 

Third,  tobacco  production  is  stabilized 
through  the  price  support  program.  This 
aspect  of  the  program  enhances  U.S. 
tobacco  exports  by  increasing  the  reUa- 
biUty  of  U.S.  supplies. 

Approximately  $2.1  billion  worth  of 
tobacco  products  will  be  exported  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  ranks  tobacco  fifth 
among  our  agricultural  exports.  Madam 
President. 

Needless  to  say  this  has  a  tremendous 
and  very  beneficial  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  These  exports 
strengthen  the  value  of  the  dollar  abroad 
and  fight  infiation  at  home  by  reducing 
prices  on  imported  products. 

Fourth,  termination  of  the  totiacco 
price  support  program  would  be  particu- 
larly detrimental  to  small-scale  family 
farms.  Tobacco  growers  represent  276.- 
000  farm  families  in  18  States.  The  aver- 
age productive  tobacco  acreage  per  farm 
is  only  3  acres.  Tobacco  is  unique  in 
that  it  allows  small  familv  farms  to  sup- 
port themselves.  It  preserves  the  family 
farm.  My  colleague  from  Ohio  would  call 
an  end  to  this. 

Fifth,  smokers  more  than  pay  for  the 
co-jt  of  the  tobacco  sup'-ort  program.  The 
USDA  program  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$0.2  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1981 — less  than 
one  penny  for  each  pack  of  cigarettes 
sold. 

Also,  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes which  is  8  cents  per  pack  amounts 
to  about  $2.6  billion  per  year.  State  and 
local  taxes  in  turn  generate  about  $3.5 
billion  annuallv  while  other  tax  reve- 
nues, such  as  corporate  income  tax,  ac- 
count for  an  additional  $3  bullion. 

Total  estimated  revenue  for  tax  collec- 
tion from  the  tobacco  industry,  there- 
fore. Madam  President,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  $9  biUion  annually.  The  tobacco  pro- 
gram is  economically  sound  and  a  sig- 
nificant money  maker  that  I  wish  we  had 
a  few  more  of  aroimd  here. 

With  a  few  more  contributors  to  our 
economic  system  along  the  lines  of 
tobacco  we  would  not  have  the  economic 
problems  that  presently  exist  in  our  Na- 
tion. Success  such  as  this  should  be  pro- 
moted, not  destroyed. 

Finally,  it  should  be  indicated  that 
despite  the  crt'cs  con^pntion  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program  is  a  sub- 
sidy: It  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Usually 
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there  is  no  expense  with  the  support  pro- 
gram and  generally  the  program  gen- 
erates revenues  for  the  Treasury-  That 
is  the  record  and  the  facts  prove  this 
point.  Madam  President. 

The  tobacco  price  support  program 
does  not  encourage  increased  tobacco 
production  or  smoking.  The  program  in- 
sures orderly  marketing  and  stabilizes 
tobacco  production.  It  is  a  sound  and 
contributing  part  of  our  economy. 
Madam  President,  and  for  this  reason 
and  the  reasons  I  have  outlined  I  urge 
that  the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON. 
dent,  I  yield  1  minute 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam 
only  is  the  program  we  are  deliating  to- 
day of  little  or  no  cost  at  all  to  the  Qov- 
enunent, it  is  also  vital  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  State  I  represent. 

The  importance  of  tobacco,  the  fact 
that  1  of  every  14  Kentucky  workers 
owes  his  or  her  job  to  the  crop,  and  the 
rippling  economic  effect  of  the  tobacco 
industry  to  communities,  local.  State — 
and  even  the  Federal  Government — 
were  highlighted  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  entered  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  is  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Valub  of  Tobacco  Indu8t«t  Should  kot  be 
Undesestimateo 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  Kentuckians 
that  tobacco  is  the  commonwealth's  cash 
crop,  thit  It  has  a  major  Impact  on  the 
state  economy  and  that  one  of  every  14 
Blue  Grass  workers  owes  his  or  her  job  to 
tobacco. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  good  to  hear  a  pres- 
tigious research  organization  reinforce  our 
confidence  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  come 
up  with  some  facts  and  figures  to  back  up 
long-held  opinions  about  the  contributions 
it  makes  to  the  state. 

Oranted  that  the  study  was  commissioned 
by  the  Tobacco  Institute,  an  organization  of 
cigarette  makers.  However,  the  study  was 
made  by  the  Wharton  Applied  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
so  its  credibility  is  above  reproach. 

The  timing  of  the  report  is  significant, 
because  it  says  gcod  things  about  tobacco 
and  Its  economic  benefits.  It  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  countering  some  of  the  criti- 
cism of  federal  tobacco  programs  that  comes 
annually  at  budget  time. 

What  the  study  did  was  measure  the  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  industry's  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy; that  was  based  in  a  1979  survey  of  all 
Jobs,  income  and  tax  revenues  directly  re- 
lated  to   the   industry's   business   activities. 

Since  it  was  the  first  such  study,  it  carries 
weight  in  facts  and  figures  that  are  more 
plausible  than  previous  statements  many 
believed  were  con  lecture. 

For  example,  the  total  tobacco  Industry 
generates  43  580  fuIUlme  jobs  In  the  state, 
with  compmsatlon  of  nearly  $399  million  a 
year.  The  study  estimates  that  tobacco  also 
generates,  through  non-tobacco  sector  ef- 
fects, an  additional  38,100  jobs  and  $517  mil- 
lion in  compensation. 

Consider  also  the  benefits  for  state  tax  cof- 
fers— about  $9  million,  or  33  cents  of  every 
tax  (•ollar  collected,  was  linked  to  tobacco 
in  1979. 

There  is  prestige  and  profit  in  Kentucky^ 
standing  among  other  states  in  tobacco  sta- 
tistics. For  example,  it  ranks  second  only  to 
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N<8tb  C«roHn»  In  tob»cco  farm  employmwit, 
and  thin*  to  manufacturing.  The  moat  prom- 
UMDt  factor  in  UUs  ar«a.  however.  Is  tte  fact 
tbat  Kentucky  ranks  first  in  tobacco  ware- 
bousing. 

Th»t  is  particularly  impreaslve  to  Lezlng- 
tonlaos.  because  this  Is  the  world*  largest 
burley  market,  and  that  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry is  ttM  backbone  of  local  economy. 

W«  bop*  tbat  OoT.  John  Y.  Brown,  Jr.,  In 
making  the  report  to  a  meeUng  of  tobacco 
men  hew,  caught  the  significance  of  the  fig- 
ui«s  on  Kentucky's  per-pack  tAX  on  cigaret- 
tes. The  et»te  in  1979,  collected  121.3  mllMon 
In  this  category,  and  Its  tax  is  only  3  cents 
a  pack. 

We  still  matotaln  that  the  tax  could  be 
doubled,  offering  relief  for  sute  revenue 
sbcxtf^ls  and  at  the  same  time  having  a 
negUgible  effect  on  cigarette  sales.  Increastog 
the  per-pack  levy  certainly  Is  something 
Oov.  Brown  and  the  General  Assembly  should 
consider  next  year. 

The  Wh»rton  report  comes  at  a  time  when 
things  are  looking  up  for  Kentucky  burley 
farmers.  Both  poundage  quotas  and  support 
prices  have  been  increased  for  this  season. 
Demand  by  buying  companies  probably  wUl 
be  greater  this  year. 

The  report  should  also  give  a  new  image 
to  tobacco  and  its  Importance  In  the  eyes  of 
all  Kentucklans.  because  there  are  few  who 
aren't  touched  by  the  economies  of  the  leaf 
Industry. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  I  think 
of  all  of  the  debate  we  have  had  on  this 
issue  in  the  past  and  there  has  been  no 
change  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

M<Ml<^'"  President,  the  law  states  that. 
should  tobacco  producers  vote  to  adopt 
marketing  quotas,  as  a  supply  control 
measure,  the  Government  is  required  to 
provide  price  support.  The  method  used 
to  support  tobacco  prices  is  nonrecourse 
loans  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, with  tobacco  held  as  collateral. 

Since  1971.  the  amount  of  new  loans 
made  each  year  has  ranged  from  ^0.1 
million  to  $315.8  million,  with  the  aver- 
age being  $173.3  million  per  year.  New 
loans  in  fiscal  year  1980  amounted  to 
$173.0  million. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  loan  repay- 
ments have  come  within  $24  million  of 
equalling  new  loans  that  were  made. 
There  were  large  differences  from  year 
to  year,  but  over  the  long  run,  repay- 
ments and  loan  outlays  have  approxi- 
mately balanced. 

This  is  exactly  how  the  loan  program 
is  designed  to  work,  and  the  year-to- 
year  variation  between  repayments  and 
new  loans  is  simply  the  manifestation  of 
the  success  supply  stabilization  feature 
of  the  pr*ce  support  program. 

It  is  the  loan  program  that  absorbs 
some  of  the  shock  of  production  varia- 
tion due  to  weather.  Without  stocks  of 
tobacco  under  loan,  the  supply  shocks 
would  produce  greater  market  price  var- 
iation. The  loan  program  works  to 
stabilize  the  tobacco  market. 

A  small  amount  of  tobacco  has  been 
sold  out  of  the  loan  program  at  a  loss  to 
th-^  Oovemment.  These  Josses  on  tobacco 
sold  from  loan  stocks,  plus  other  associ- 
ated costs  and  recoveries,  have  totaled 
$1.M  million  over  the  past  10  years,  an 
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average  of  $166  000  pei  year.  In  fiscal  This  resolution  purports  to  be  a  bare- 
year  1980  the  CCC  showed  a  net  loss  of  bones  budget,  containing  only  the  most 
$36,000  on  its  loan  activities.  essential  spending  for  our  uaUonal  de- 


The  low  net  loss  on  tobacco  loan  activ- 
ities of  the  past  10  years  typifies  the  pro- 
gram since  its  inception.  Since  1933,  the 
cumulative  loss  on  loan  activities  has 
amounted  to  only  $56.7  million.  Com- 
parable losses  for  all  other  commodities 
is  $69  billion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  docu- 
ment entitled  "Pacts  About  Tobacco 
Price  Support  Program"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORo,  as  follows : 

Tobacco  Prics  Suppost  Psogkam 

1 .  Who  Benefits? 

Farmers.  Tobacco  Is  the  principal  cash  crop 
on  376,000  farms  In  33  States.  The  price  sup- 
port "loan"  Is  made  to  farmers  on  tobacco 
that  Is  not  sold  the  day  It  Is  brought  to  mar- 
ket. The  "Tobacco  Stabilisation  Cooperative" 
takes  posesslon  of  the  tobacco,  processes  It. 
and  sells  It  at  a  later  date.  The  farmer  Is  then 
paid  for  his  tobacco,  and  thereupon  repays 
the  "loan."  The  average  tobacco  allotment  is 
4.4  acres — so  we're  talking  about  relatively 
small  farmers  benefiting  most. 

3.  Is  there  a  tobacco  subsidy? 

No.  The  price  support  loans  are  all  repaid 
when  Stabilization  sells  Its  stocks.  In  fact, 
because  the  stocks  are  sold  at  a  profit  by  Sta- 
bUlsatlon,  the  government  actually  realizes  a 
profit.  CCC  had  a  net  gain  of  $827,000  on 
tobacco  price  support  operations  in  1978. 
with  S88  million  more  repayments  In  out- 
standing loans  In  1980  than  new  loans 
offered. 

3.  Does  the  tobacco  program  encourage 
smoking — The  health  Issue. 

No.  Here's  what  HSW  says: 

.  .  If  the  (tobacco)  program  has  any  ef- 
fect at  all  on  public  health  It  Is  favorable. 
The  purpoee  of  the  program  Is  to  stabilize  to- 
bacco production,  and.  thus,  assume  fair 
prices  to  the  farmer.  If  the  program  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  though,  prices  would  fall,  and 
cigarettes  might  become  less  expensive,  pos- 
sibly encouraging  more  young  people  to 
smoke." 

4.  Tobacco  taxes 

US.  farmers  received  about  $2  billion  for 
their  tobacco  crop  last  year. 

The  federal  government  received  (2.4  bil- 
lion In  direct  taxes. 

States,  counties,  and  cities  collected  al- 
most S4  billion  more,  for  a  total  of  (6,305,- 
531.000  In  direct  taxes  on  tobacco. 

5.  Balance  of  trade 

One-third  of  all  U.S.  tobacco  Is  exported — 
to  the  tune  of  (3.5  billion  In  1980.  The  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade  In  tobacco  was  (1.69 
billion. 

6.  Farm  Income  stabilization — the  bottom 
Une 

USDA  projected  a  decline  in  farm  income 
of  30-34  percent  for  1980.  A  discontinuation 
of  this  projram  would  further  exacerbate 
the  depressed  economic  situation  and  cause 
marslve  foreclosures  In  the  8  states  where 
tobacco  is  a  leading  crop. 

7.  Caution 

The  tobacco  program  is  uniquely  suited  to 
tbat  conunodlty  alone  because  of  Its  geo- 
graphic concentration.  Unlike  other  crops 
that  can  be  grown  anywhere,  tobacco  Is  con- 
centrated In  the  Southeast — with  67  percent 
In  N.C.  alone. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Madam  President,  I 
will  vote  for  the  pending  proposal  to  re- 
duce spending  in  the  budget  resolution 
by  $79  million  by  eliminating  the  costs 
the  administration  has  identified  in  con- 
nection with  the  tobacco  program. 


fense,  lor  our  economic  recovery  and  for 
the  survival  of  the  most  needy  in  our 
society.  At  a  time  when  inflation  is  erod- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages 
of  working  men  and  women  and  the 
pensions  of  retirees,  the  goal  of  a  bare- 
bones  budget  is  a  laudable  one. 

All  Americans  are  prepared  to  scale 
back  their  demands  for  programs  and 
services  if  we  have,  in  truth,  a  budget 
that  contains  only  the  minimal  amounts 
absolutely  essential  for  Government 
operations. 

But  the  presence  in  this  resolution  of 
funding  of  $79  million  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  commodity  which  the 
Government  itself  has  identified  as  pos- 
itively harmful  to  human  health— a 
commodity,  moreover,  whose  growers 
claim  is  in  no  need  of  a  subsidy — is  in- 
consistent with  our  objectivs. 

During  our  first  budget-cutting  debate, 
the  majority  in  the  Senate  decided  we 
could  not  afiFord  $80  million  for  voca- 
tional education  costs — a  program  that 
helps  young  people  prepare  to  hold  pro- 
ductive, taxpaying  jobs  in  our  economy. 
That  majority  decided  we  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  for  the  costs  of  rural  health 
care  centers — low-cost  clinics  which 
serve  people  who  have  no  ready  access 
to  physicians.  That  majority  even  deter- 
mined that  we  could  not  afford  $6  million 
to  maintain  a  program  of  immunizati(xi 
for  America's  children. 

Yet,  this  resolution  says  that  we  can 
afford  $79  million  to  continue  to  support 
the  production  of  a  commodity  which  is 
not  a  food  souree,  has  no  medicinal  vsdue, 
and  has  been  associated  with  the  most 
serious    and    life-threatening    illnesses. 

If  the  Senate  determines  that  tobacco 
program  costs  cannot  be  cut,  then  we 
have  plainly  established  the  wrong  prior- 
ities in  this  budget.  How  can  anyone 
stand  before  the  American  people  and 
say  that  we  cannot  afford  $6  million  to 
protect  our  children  from  disease,  but  we 
can  afford  $79  million  to  subsidize  the 
growing  of  tobacco? 

Various  claims  have  been  made  for 
pubhc  support  of  spending  cuts:  The 
majority  of  those  claims  rest  on  reason- 
able grounds.  But  I  have  seen  no  evidence 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  pub- 
lic desire  for  budget  cuts,  reallocation 
includes  a  desire  to  protect  the  expendi- 
ture of  $79  million  to  grow  tobacco. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  President. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  comments 
of  my  distinguished  friends  addressing 
themselves  to  this  issue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  stand  here  and  say  they  are  100  per- 
cent wrong,  because  they  are  not.  They 
are  partially  right.  But  their  figures  tell 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 

They  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  we 
have  $840  million  in  price  support  loans 
outstanding,  some  as  old  as  7  years,  and 
almost  all  of  which  are  far  below  the 
cost  of  money  to  our  Government. 
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They  do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  this 
$849  million  is  In  nonrecourse  loans. 

All  we  have  Is  670  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  stored  away.  Some  of  It  cannot 
be  sold  because  current  demand  is  being 
met  by  current  production.  Some  of  it 
caimot  be  sold  because  it  would  under- 
cut the  current  price.  Some  of  it  csmnot 
be  sold  because,  reportedly,  it  is  old  and 
stale. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  getting  back  dollar  for 
dollar  what  it  loans  out  because  of  this 
670  million  pound  white  elephant  which 
represents,  in  the  CRS  report's  own 
words,  an  outstanding  loan  of  $814 
million. 

The  CRS  study,  which  some  have  re- 
ferred to.  does  not  include  the  allotment 
lease  payments,  about  $279  million  a 
year,  which  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  higher  tobacco  prices,  nor  does 
It  include  the  interest  subsidy  for  the 
outstanding  loans  which  amount  to  about 
$106  million  in  costs,  nor  does  it  include 
the  losses  from  the  crop  Insiuance  pro- 
gram, or  the  $15  million  a  year  adminis- 
trative cost  to  run  all  these  programs. 
If  this  program  did  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  any  money,  if  this  pro- 
gram did  not  provide  for  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy, does  anybody  really  believe  that  as 
many  Senators  as  have  risen  on  this 
floor  to  oppose  it  would  have  seen  fit  to 
COTie  to  the  floor  for  that  very  purpose? 

Of  course  It  costs  money.  Of  course  it 
costs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  cut  back  $79 
million  of  that  Federal  subsidy. 

Msulam  President,  if  the  opposition  Is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  its 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  we  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESnUNO  OFFICER.  There  are 
3  miniites  and  2  seconds. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  just  a  minute  to  re- 
spond to  the  statements  Just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

We  are  not  here  because  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  program,  we  are 
here  because  It  is  a  program  that  has 
stabilized  and  controlled  the  growing  of 
tobacco  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. It  is  the  major  source  of  income  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  farmers 
throughout  the  tobacco  area.  That  is  why 
we  are  here  defending  it  today. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  jrlelded  back. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be  a  10- 
minute  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  need 
to  clear  that  on  my  side.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  it.  I  must  oblect  for  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard.  The  question  is  mi 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  before 
the  roUcall  starts,  I  am  told  that  we  do 
not  have  an  objection.  I  join  in  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  rollcall  be  a   10- 

mlnute  rollcall. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  30  seconds  to  make  a  parlla- 
moitary  inquiry — ^just  to  make  a  point. 

Mr.  MET2SENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  not  going  to  address 
the  substance.  Madam  President. 

B4r.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
not  going  to  raise  any  pso-liamentary 
questions? 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  Madam  President,  I 
Just  want  to  ask  the  Parliamentarian  if 
a  point  of  order  would  lie  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  jrlelded  to  the  Senator  only  be- 
cause he  said  he  is  not  raising  a  parlia- 
mentary question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  Parliamentarian  says 
it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
It  is  not  mathematicaUy  consistent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
that  point,  Madtun  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  bsen  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matbias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canmon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens). Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  Ill  Leg.) 
YEAS — 66 


OanniMi 


NOT  vonNO— a 

Uathlas 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Eobert  C. 
Ch'lei 
Oocbran 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
DeCcnclnl 
Dentoo 
Dlxan 
Dole 

Domenld 
East 


Armstrong 

Bsntaen 

Btden 

BoechwlU 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Chafee 

Ootaen 

Danfortta 

Dodd 

DiirsDberger 

Bagleton 

Oam 

aiann 


Exon 

Pord 

Oi^dwater 

Oiassley 

Harskawa 

Heflln 

Helms 

HoJ:n5S 

Huddlestcn 

Inouye 

Jackscn 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

La-alt 

Long 

Lugar 

Uatsunaga 

Mattln^y 

McClure 

NAYS— 42 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

BeLnz 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Hasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Metzenbaum 

MltcheU 


Melcher 

Murkowskl 

Nunn 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Sar  banes 

Sa-ier 

Schmltt 

S'mp~on 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Moynlban 

Nickles 

packwood 

PeU 

Pro-mlre 

Qua^e 

Bie^le 

Roth 

Ruf*m*n 

Specter 

Steffofd 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

WUUams 


So  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
(UP  No.  92)  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELM3.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

vr  AifKNDif larr  mo.  93 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  am 
offering  a  technical  amendment  to  cor- 
rect the  reconciliation  instructions,  as  I 
indicated  earlier.  I  send  the  amendment 

to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoKENici)  proposes  an  imprtoted  amend- 
ment numbered  93. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
on  page  25.  Une  16,  delete  "(«46,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(505.000.000- 

On  page  25,  line  18.  delete  "(3.243.000,000'" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2026,000,000." 
On  page  25,  Une  18.  delete  "(3.200.000.000" 
and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof  "(1,932.000,000." 

On  page  25,  line  19.  delete  "(4,011.000,000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2.65«,000,000." 

On  page  26,  Une  20.  delete  "(3.961,000,000" 

and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2.616.000.000." 

On  page  25.  Une  21.  delete  "(4,613,000.000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3.153,000.000." 

On  page  26.  line  21.  delete  "(4,617.000A)0" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3.066.000,000- 

On  page  27,  line  18,  delete  "(2,3«2,0OOX)O0 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2,460.000.000- 

On  page  27,  Une  19,  delete  "(372,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•*<»«»-5«'-"  „ 

On  page  27.  Une  20.  delete  "(8,878.000,000 
and  l^rt  in  Ueu  tiiereof  "W^-OOO'^" 
On  page  27.  Une  21,  delete  "(6.733,000.000 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "W.Oea.OOO^/ 

On  page  27.  line  22.  delete  ■(10.036,000,000 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•^f'^f^OO^] 
On  page  27,  line  22,  delete  ••(8568.000.000' 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •■»lO*«-»3-'»S;.. 

On  page  27.  Une  23,  delete  (12,324.000,000 
and  insert  Ui  Ueu  thereof  '■*^*-0^*°^^':. 

On  page  27.  Une  24.  delete  "(10372.000.000 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •••l*01*<»2-<»2,;; 
On  page  28.  line  5.  delete  "(176.000,000- 
and  insert  In  Ueu  ttiereof  "(215.000,000- 
On  pa?e  28,  Une  6.  delete  "(110.000.000" 

and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(149,000.000- 

on  page  28.  Une  7,  delete  "(696,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•™7'«»'°2?!L„.. 
On  page  28.  Une  7.  delete    •(1.011,000,000" 
and  InWt  In  Ueu  thereof  "(1.103.000^- 

On  pa'e  28.  Mne  8  de'e'e  "OOI 000  000  and 
insert  m  ueu  thereof  "(1.082.000.000- 

On  page  28.  lUie  9.  delete  "(1,637.000.000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•L"'!*  000^- 

On  page  28.  Une  10.  delete  "(1. 164.000.000" 
and  in^  m  Ueu  thereof  ''•^^j^^" 

on  pige  28.  une  11.  delete  "(2.066.000.000 
and  U^  Ui  ueu  thereof  "W347,C»0,000- 

On  nage  28.  Une  16.  delete  "(764.000X)00 
and  iniert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•^'W;?^'^. "   ^ 
on  page  28.  Une  17.  delete  "(19.000.000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "*^OOOMO;1^  ,^  ...„ 

on  page  28.  lUie  19.  delete  "M.oeS.OOO.OOO 
and  Uw^  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4.138.000.000." 
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On  PM«  aB.  Una  ao.  delaU  "MM6.000.000' 
and  Inawrt  In  Ueu  tbereoT  "•4.070,000.000." 

On  paga  38,  Un«  aa.  delete  "•5.101.000,000" 
and  Inaart  in  Ueu  tbereof  "t5jei  .000,000." 

On  PM*  94,  line  0,  delete  "•3,869.000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•S.TAl  ,000.000." 

On  pac*  34.  line  9.  delete  "t8383,000,000" 
and  Uiaart  in  Ueu  thereof  "•8.437.000.000." 

On  page  34,  line  10,  delete  "•3.591,000,000" 
and  Inaart  in  Ueu  thereof  "•3.748,000,000." 

On  pace  3t,  line  11.  delete  "•S.373.000.000" 
and  Inaart  in  Ueu  thereof  "•9.493,000,000." 

On  page  34,  line  13,  delete  "•3,454,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Uau  thereof  "•3,837.000.000." 

On  page  34,  line  13,  delete  "•9,745,000.000  ' 
and  Inaart  in  Ueu  thereof  "89,907.000,000." 

hb.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IX>MENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOT.TiTNGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  planned  to  make  this  request,  and  I 
make  it  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished jimior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see in  sequence  be  vitiated. 

Before  the  Chair  rules,  I  explain  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  very  kindly 
agreed  to  offer  his  amendment  tomor- 
row. It  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. It  need  not  be  attached  to  this 
resolution.  I  have  agreed  that  I  will  make 
a  provision,  which  I  will  do  later  this 
evening,  for  a  time  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  tomorrow,  in  which 
that  resolution  can  be  considered. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
atOT  from  Tennessee  for  his  considera- 
tion in  permitting  us  to  proceed  in  this 
manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  vitiated. 

ECOItOldC  ASSUMPnONS  OF  S.  CON  KXS.  18 

Mr.  FORD.  B«r.  President,  in  just  a 
few  moments,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  revised  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 1  Intend  to  cast  my  vote 
to  approve  this  resolution,  but  I  do  so 
with  grave  reservations  about  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  on  which  this  ver- 
sion of  the  budget  is  based. 

I  am  concerned — deeply  concerned 

that  these  assumptions  are  far  too  opti- 
mistic and  I  seriously  question  their 
validity. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  relied  on 
assumptions  that  are  identical  to  the 
admlntetration  except  that  interest 
rates  were  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
trends  implied  by  prices  in  the  Treasury 
bill  futures  market. 

These  assumptions,  in  my  opinion,  are 
still   closer   to    wishful   thinking    than 


reality.  I  hope  that  I  am  mistaken,  but 
,    I  fear  that  time  will  prove  it  true. 

Historically,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  relied  on  economic  predictions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  which 
have  consistently  been  more  reliable 
than  administration  forecasts.  But  now, 
despite  CBO's  dependable  track  record, 
the  Senate  apparently  prefers  to  ignore 
the  CBO's  assumptions  which  project 
slower  economic  growth,  higher  inflation 
and  higher  interest  rates  and  rely,  in- 
stead, on  the  rosier  picture  painted  by 
the  administration. 

As  Senator  Holdings  pointed  out  In 
his  minority  views: 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the  Budg- 
et Committee  ignored  the  economic  as- 
sumptions of  the  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  It  formulated  a  budget  not 
using  the  CBO  estimates,  but  Instead  using 
"Reaganomlcs  '  which  predicted  nearly  twice 
the  growth  rate  In  1982  predicted  by  other 
major  economic  forecasters,  as  well  as  totally 
unrealistic  Inflation  and  Interest  rate  pro- 
jections. 

Using  the  CBO  estimates,  the  1984 
deficit  actually  amounted  to  over  $50 
billion— not  the  balanced  budget  as- 
serted by  the  Republicans. 

I  realize  that  it  is  difiQcult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  project  what  the  economy 
will  look  like  6  months  from  now,  much 
less  3  years  down  the  road.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  and  reality 
from  fantasy. 

The  administration's  figures  fail  to 
accomplish  this,  and  I  fear  this  fact  will 
become  painfully  clear  in  the  months 
ahead. 

If  anything,  I  have  presented  a  com- 
pelling case  for  opposing  this  resolution, 
but  yet  my  vote  on  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, like  my  vote  on  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation measure,  will  be  in  support  of 
the  Presidents  overall  economic  pro- 
posals. 

Despite  my  misgivings,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  seen  as  an  obstructionist.  While  I 
disagree  with  many  specifics  of  the  ad- 
ministration plan,  I  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  chance  to  put  ills  economic  re- 
covery program  in  place. 

I  hope  that  it  will  work.  I  hope  that  it 
can  pump  new  life  into  this  country's 
economy  and  bring  inflation  under  con- 
trol. I  also  hope  that  if  the  economic 
projections  on  which  we  are  signing  off 
today  prove  to  be  in  error,  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress, admit  it  made  a  mistake,  and 
work  with  the  Congress  to  correct  any 
shortcomings  that  become  obvious  in 
this  plan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  1982  recognizes  a 
clear  need  to  cut  spending  and  taxes.  I. 
too,  recognize  that  need  and  wish  I  could 
And  a  way  to  support  the  sneciflc  ap- 
proach contained  in  the  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  for  two  fun- 
damental reasons.  First,  the  budget 
makes  little  economic  sense.  The  budget 
assumes  a  30  percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  marginal  tax  rates — a  cut  which 
is  truly  inflationary  and  assures  deficits 
in  1984  and  beyond.  Economists  and  In- 
vestors are  already  responding  to  the  in- 


flationary impUcatioDs  of  this  budget 
The  increase  In  Interest  rates,  and  the 
projection  by  Secretary  Regan  that  they 
may  again  reach  20  percent— or  hijrti- 
er— is  compelling  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  private  sector  does  not  view  this 
tax  plan  as  an  economic  answer.  The  re- 
cent increase  in  Treasury  bUl  yields  also 
points  to  significant  skepticism  about 
this  economic  approach.  Obviously, 
higher  interest  rates  will  do  little  to  spur 
sales  of  major  consumer  items — like  au- 
tos  and  homes.  Any  economic  recovery 
plan  which  has  the  effect  of  further  re- 
tarding demand  in  these  critical  sectors 
of  the  economy  has  very  little  chance  of 
success. 

Furthermore,  this  tax  plan  just  does 
not  do  enough  to  target  incentives  to 
save  and  invest.  The  approach  used  de- 
nies us  the  use  of  other  more  precise  tax 
tools  which  could  have  come  from  alter- 
native plans— tax  plans  which  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  today  even  though  they  were 
endorsed  just  last  year  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Our  economy  ought  not  be  a  po- 
litical football.  But  the  votes  we  have 
seen  today  suggest  that  it  has  become 
one.  » 

Philosophically.  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  because  it  denies 
basic  principles  of  equity.  The  assumed 
tax  cut  confers  disproportionate  relief  to 
the  wealthy.  In  the  area  of  budget  cuts, 
this  proposal  violated  the  commitments 
we  have  made  as  a  nation  to  millions  of 
seniors  who  have  come  to  depend  on  the 
social  security  system  for  adequate  re- 
tirement incomes.  We  are  breaking  our 
rromise  to  the  unemployed,  the  poor, 
and  the  disadvantaged— breaking  the 
President's  own  pledge  that  a  safety  net 
for  the  truly  needy  would  remain  in 
place. 

The  resolution  is  unfair  to  more  than 
individuals.  It  is  also  unfair  to  entire 
regions  of  the  country  and  sectors  of 
the  economy.  If  the  budget  is  considered 
a  tool  to  encourage  economic  growth, 
and  promote  growth  in  areas  needing 
help,  this  budget  is  contrary  to  that 
goal.  For  example,  objective  studies  sug- 
gest that  an  analysis  of  the  budget  cuts 
and  the  defense  spending  increase 
clearly  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  older 
industrial  States  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  While  water  projects  remain 
relatively  untouched,  critical  economic 
development  programs  are  eliminated  or 
substantially  reduced.  I  just  do  not  Ise- 
lieve  that  this  country  is  really  willing 
to  sacrifice  its  honor  and  its  future  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  Federal  spending— es- 
pecially when  alternative  reductions  have 
been  offered  which  are  compatible  with 
our  past  promises. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  makes 
some  laudable  reductions  in  Federal 
spending.  I  suport  many  of  them.  In 
fact,  if  my  votes  on  this  resolution  and 
the  reconciliation  bill  are  examined,  it 
becomes  clear  that  for  every  dollar  I 
voted  to  spend,  I  also  voted  to  reduce  a 
matching  amount  in  other  areas.  My  sup- 
port for  increased  spending  in  some 
areas,  then,  is  not  a  vote  for  increased 
Federal  spending  above  the  President's 
level.  But  because  the  mix  of  reductions 
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is  unfair,  becaiise  the  tax  plan  Is  eco- 
nomically unproductive,  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  policy  reflected  in  this  budget 
resolution  is  not  sound,  and  I  must  op- 
pose the  resolution.  It  is  a  static,  rather 
than  a  forward-looking  approcuih.  It  sub- 
jects the  economy  to  volatile  cross-cur- 
rents, rather  than  striking  out  on  a  di- 
rect course  to  improve  competitiveness, 
lower  inflation  and  achieve  vibrant 
growth.  It  fidgets  with  formulas,  rather 
than  addressing  economic  fimdamentals. 

Mr.  President,  I  brieve  this  budget 
resolution  reflects  and  reinforces  an  un- 
tested economic  theory  that  gambles 
with  the  only  economy  we  have.  It 
threatens  to  mortgage  our  future  to  a 
throw  of  the  dice. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
strikes  the  wrong  fiscal  balance  be- 
tween spending  and  revenues,  contains 
an  unexamined  defense  spending  time 
bomb  tliat  threatens  to  explode  with 
shattering  effect  on  our  economy  in  the 
future,  and  results  in  a  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  that  is  at  cross -purposes  with  the 
restrictive  monetary  policy  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  be  driven  to  in  order  to 
offset  the  budget's  inflationary  effects. 
The  result  for  the  economy  is  a  high  risk 
of  inflation,  financial  imcertainty  and 
poor  growth  performance. 

Mr.  President,  6  weeks  ago  I  supported 
the  reconciliation  resolution  approved  by 
this  body  because  I  share  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  with  most  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, a  commitment  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.  That  measure  addressed 
only  the  issue  of  savings  on  the  spending 
side  of  fiscal  policy;  it  permitted  no  ac- 
tion concerning  the  revenue  side  of  fiscal 
policy. 

Accordingly,  I  voted  to  support  the 
general  level  of  savings  achieved  in  the 
measure.  But  it  makes  no  sense  to  make 
large  cuts  in  spending,  m  order  to  reduce 
inflation  and  strengthen  private  capital 
markets,  if  you  recklessly  allow  those 
gains  to  hemorrhage  out  the  tax  side  with 
consumption-stimulating  inflationary 
tax  cuts  for  the  next  3  years.  And  it  is 
unfair  to  take  food  from  the  mouths  of 
children,  or  medical  care  from  the  poor 
in  order  to  preserve  tax  privileges  which 
complicate  the  equitable  administrat'on 
and  broad  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  our  tax  system. 

Mr.  President,  spending  on  the  tax 
side,  in  the  form  of  tax  expenditures,  is 
no  less  inflationary  and  no  less  damag- 
ing to  capital  markets  than  is  direct 
spending  on  programs.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
view  that  the  mix  of  spending  and  reve- 
nue policy  reflected  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  more  damaging  to  the  economy 
than  would  be  a  mix  favoring  productive 
public  expenditure  and  disfavoring  in- 
flationary tax  programs  or  exploitative 
tax  privileges. 

Accordingly  I  proposed  a  package  of 
changes  to  the  budget  resolution  which 
have  redirected  spending  to  programs 
that  move  the  economy  toward  long- 
term  real  growth,  and  away  from  tax  ex- 
penditures that  make  no  direct  contribu- 
tion to  growth.  I  sought  to  strengthen 
our  country's  industrial  base,  which  is 
necessary  to  make  us  more  competitive 


in  the  future.  That  means  replacing  old 
plants  and  equipment  with  new  capital 
Investment.  I  strongly  support  measures 
to  stimulate  increased  net  savings  and 
investment  without  which  we  will  not 
improve  our  productivity,  or  make  the 
necessary  technological  breakthroughs. 
But  no  less  important  to  rekindle  eco- 
nomic growth  are  two  other  investment 
components:  Retaining  our  economic  in- 
frastructure such  as  railroads,  and  devel- 
oping human  capital  in  the  form  of 
skilled  manpower  for  the  industries  of 
the  future.  Mr.  President,  my  program 
specifically  increased  funding  for  re- 
search and  development,  mass  transit, 
education,  worker  retraining  and  science 
by  reducing  tax -avoidance  schemes  such 
as  commodity  tax  straddles  and  others. 
My  proposal  would  have  achieved  a  bet- 
ter, more  productive  fiscal  mix  by 
strengthening  future-oriented  programs, 
eliminating  wasteful  tax  subsidies,  and 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit.  I  cannot  support  a  budget  pro- 
gram that  would  spend  more  to  gain  far 
less. 

I  also  cannot  support  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  turns  defense  spending  into  a 
blind  alley  which  could  lead  straight  to 
economic  disaster.  I  support  a  strong  de- 
fense for  this  country,  but  not  scatter- 
shot defense  spending.  Such  an  approach 
will  not  only  undermine  our  economy, 
but  it  is  the  surest  way  to  undermine  the 
consensus  in  this  country  for  a  strong 
defense.  We  need  a  sustained  defense 
effort  over  time,  not  a  one-shot  glut.  We 
must  not  repeat  the  error  of  the  1960's 
when  we  financed  a  war  with  inflation, 
instead  of  recognizing  that  everything, 
including  defense,  has  an  opportunity 
cost.  We  need  to  present  Americans  with 
a  solid  defense  program  trimmed  of  all 
fat,  aimed  at  realizing  clearly  articulated 
strategic  objectives  and  funded  in  a  way 
that  convevs  strength  and  analvsis. 

The  people  of  th's  country  I  think  will 
come  to  understand  that  escalating  levels 
of  defense  spending  combined  with  deep 
tax  cuts  cannot  assure  either  real  eco- 
nomic growth  or  a  steady  sound  defense 
buildup.  Now  they  are  willing  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  higher  defense  expenditure, 
which  I  believe  we  need,  because  secu- 
rity is  the  most  basic  human  need.  But 
they  will  continue  that  support  only  if 
thev  know  what  they  are  getting,  and  are 
.satisfled  that  they  are  getting,  what  they 
pay  for. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  juiitify  defense  increases 
in  terms  of  the  strategic  requirements  of 
our  national  security  and  to  make  clear 
the  real  costs  of  such  a  defense  imder 
realistic  assumptions  about  develop- 
ments in  our  economy.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  done  this.  Therefore  I  pro- 
posed a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution 
calling  on  the  administration  to  report 
to  Congress  the  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  proposed  defense  spending  and 
deep  tax  cuts  under  varying  rates  of 
economic  growth. 

It  also  called  for  a  thorough  justifica- 
ti(m  of  the  administration  defense  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  the  strategic  require- 
ments of  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests. My  proposal  was  defeated.  There- 
fore my  concern  remains  that  these  crit- 


ical strategic  and  economic  considera- 
tions will  not  receive  the  necessary  atten- 
tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  now  that  the 
tax  side  has  been  added  to  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget  equation,  my  ccmcem 
that  the  President's  economic  program 
would  risk  high  inflation  and  depressed 
growth  intensifies.  Because  of  the  failure 
to  balance  spending  and  tax  cuts  proper- 
ly, and  to  design  both  with  an  eye  toward 
improving  the  competitiveness  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  the  Federal  budget  is 
prone  to  stimulate  consumption  and 
thereby  fuel  the  wage-price  cycle.  This 
fiiscal  stimulus  will  cause  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  further  restrict  the  supply  of 
money,  driving  up  interest  rates.  In  the 
absence  of  a  sound  program  to  fight  in- 
flation, this  will  put  a  squeeze  on  real 
economic  growth.  High  interest  rates  will 
drive  out  the  very  investment  that  is  nec- 
essary to  Improve  the  competitiveness  of 
VS.  industries,  pnd  provide  the  robust 
economic  growth  which  the  administra- 
tion is  counting  on  to  generate  revenues 
for  balancing  the  budget  and  funding  de- 
fense. With  a  fiscal  policy  that  is  at  cross- 
purposes  with  monetary  policy,  the 
economy  won't  achieve  the  necessary 
growth.  There  will  be  little  or  no  relief 
from  inflation,  and  the  budget  deficit 
will  grow  out  of  control.  This  will  not 
fulfill  the  promise  that  we  made  to  the 
American  people  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  restore  robust  real 
growth.  Further,  it  will  not  set  in  place 
the  basis  for  a  competitive  economy  able 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
Therefore  I  cannot  give  my  support  to 
this  budget  resolution,  and  to  itt  under- 
lying economic  policy. 

IMPOtJNDltENT  COjmiOLS  IN  BDDCrT 
EESOLlrnON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Chairman  Domenici  and 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  their  efforts  to  date.  They  have  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  the  Senate  to 
implement  the  goals  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program.  I  rse  today,  however,  to 
remark  upon  that  portion  of  the  Budget 
Ccwnmittee's  report  on  the  resolution 
which  deals  with  increased  impound- 
ment powers  for  the  executive  branch. 
Title  X  of  the  Budget  Act.  entitled  "Im- 
poundment Control."  is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me  and,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say,  most  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Title  X  provides  for  the  procedure  of 
rescinding  and  deferring  appropriated 
funds.  The  President  transmits  special 
messages  to  Congress  to  propose  the  de- 
lay— deferral — or  elimination — rescis- 
sion— of  budget  authority  for  a  particu- 
lar program.  This  is  an  option  available 
to  the  President  whenever  he  determines 
that  all  or  part  of  any  budget  authority 
will  not  be  reouired  to  carry  wit  the  full 
objectives  of  programs,  or  that  such  an 
action  is  necessary  for  fiscal  policy  con- 
siderations. Unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress complete  action  on  a  rescission  bill 
within  45  days,  the  budget  authcMlty 
must  be  made  available  for  obligation. 
In  the  case  of  deferrals,  one  House  must 
pass  an  impKMmdment  resolution  in  or- 
der to  disapprove  the  delay  of  obligating 
fimds. 

This  process  insures  Congress  review 
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of  such  PreskientUl  proposals,  and  de- 
velops a  partnership  with  him  to  achieve 
an  aK>r<M>rlate  fiscal  policy.  This  year, 
for  wrample.  President  Rea<an  has  sent 
Coogress  a  large  number  of  rescission 
and  deferral  iMroposals  which  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  overall  economic 
recovery  program.  The  Congress  has  lost 
no  time  In  considering  the  President's 
package  and  is  f«glng  ahead  on  the  fis- 
cal year  IMl  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  will  Implement  a  great  deal 
of  his  program.  Let  me  Illustrate  how 
diligently  both  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees are  pursuing  the  rescission  process 
this  year.  Over  the  life  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Presidents  have  proposed  some  $11.9 
billion  in  rescissions  and  Congress  has 
approved  approximately  $6  billion.  This 
year  alone,  I  am  confident  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  will 
agree  in  conference  to  over  $13  billion  in 
reedssifms.  So  in  1  year,  we  will  eclipse 
the  totals  established  over  the  life  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  mention  that  to  ind'cate  just  how 
respmislve  Congress  can  be  in  enacting 
spending  cuts.  But  I  also  should  note 
that  rescissions  are  not  simply  prospec- 
tive savings.  They  actually  constitute  a 
reversal  of  appropriations  choices  made 
by  Congress  only  months  before.  These 
earlier  decisions  are  not  entered  into 
lightly  and  that  explains  why  Congress 
may  sometimes  be  reluctant  to  reverse 
itself. 

The  report  on  the  budget  resolution, 
however,  proposes  a  review  of  this  proce- 
dure with  an  eye  for  greatly  expanded 
impoundment  powers  vested  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  I  appreciate  the  desire 
(Ml  the  part  of  Members  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident maximum  flexibility  to  reach  his 
economic  goals.  But  I  feel  that  to  do  so 
through  amending  title  X  of  the  Budget 
Act  in  this  way  would  not  be  the  respon- 
sible course. 

As  most  Members  recall,  title  X  and 
its  impoundment  controls  are  the  heart 
of  the  congressional  budget  process.  It 
was  extensively  debated  and  carefully 
constructed  to  provide  balance  between 
wliat  was  seen  at  the  time  as  an  abuse 
of  the  Presidential  power  of  impound- 
ment and  the  Constitutional  mandate  for 
Cmgress  to  take  responsiblUty  for  ap- 
propriating funds.  The  Senate,  in  par- 
ticular, made  clear  Its  Intentions  regard- 
ing that  responslbUity.  by  resisting  the 
House's  approach  to  impoimdmrait  con- 
trol. The  House-passed  version  of  the 
Budget  Act— HJl.  7130.  93d  Congress- 
contained  a  provision  for  handitng  im- 
poundments propsised  by  the  executive 
branch,  requliing  a  resolution  by  either 
House  to  disapprove  executive  branch 
Impoundments.  In  other  words,  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  the  im- 
poundment would  take  place.  Because 
the  Senate  felt  so  strongly  that  impoimd- 
ment  actions  must  undergo  the  active 
scrutiny  of  the  very  legislative  body 
which  made  the  authority  originally 
available,  the  conferees  on  the  Budget 
Act  achieved  a  compromise  on  this  point. 
That  is  why  today  we  have  the  process 
hy  which  the  President  proposes  rescis- 


sions, but  Congress  must  act  in  order  for 
them  to  take  effect.  And.  altemativwy, 
Congress  must  intervene  to  prevent  the 
President  from  deferring  funds.  This 
two-pronged  approach  Is  the  result  of 
much  careful  debate  and  consideration. 
This  procedure  has  been  tested  many 
times  since  1974.  and  especially  this  year 
Is  providing  the  Congress  the  abiUty  to 
react  most  positively  to  Presidential  pro- 
posals aimed  at  limiting  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  aJso  add  a  word 
about  the  deep  concern  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Appr(4>riations  Committees 
over  so-called  uncontrollable  expendi- 
tures. These  are  the  outlays  driven  by 
entitlement  programs,  permanent  apj' 
propriatlons  and  other  payments  manl 
datory  under  law  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  discipline  of  annual  appropriar 
Haas  review.  The  level  of  so-called  un{ 
controllables  is  over  77  percent  of  thej 
President's  1982  budget. 

Unfortimately,  the  rescission  process  | 
does  not  touch  these  programs  at  all. 
Instead,  rescissions  cut  only  the  remain- 
ing 23  percent  of  the  budget  which  is  un- 
der annual  sjppropriations  review.  Jix 
this  light.  It  is  obvious  that  increased 
impoundment  powers  for  the  President 
will  do  nothing  to  bring  restraint  to  the 
large  uncontrollable  segment  of  the 
budget  most  In  need  of  review. 

I  believe  there  are  improvements  In 
the  process  which  the  Congress  should 
consider.  For  example,  the  act  provides 
for  45  days  of  continuous  congressional 
session  in  which  to  act  upon  rescissions. 
This  is  confusing  and  time  consuming, 
since  the  wait  has  often  averaged  as 
much  as  80  days.  In  place  of  the  current 
provision.  I  believe  we  should  substitute 
a  60-calendar  day  limit. 

Another  beneficial  change  would  allow 
a  deferral  after  a  prior  rescission  or  de- 
ferral Is  rejected.  This  action  would  be 
allowed  only  where  the  new  deferral 
furthers  good  administrative  practice  or 
is  based  on  factors  unknown  when  the 
prior  proposal  was  made.  Thus,  the 
President  could  make  use  of  sound  fi- 
nancial practices  and  aid  in  controlling 
unwarranted  expenditures. 

But  in  its  zeal  to  provide  the  President 
with  the  greatest  latitude  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget.  Congress  must  not  un- 
do the  careful  balance  struck  between 
legislative  and  executive  authority  in 
title  X  of  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  with  just 
a  few  words  about  another  proposal  bv 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  share  their 
concern  about  the  d*fllcult1es  experi- 
enced In  estimating  outlays  and  I  com- 
mand them  for  focusing  our  attention 
on  th's  issue.  This  Is  a  problem  which 
will  not  present  a  simple  solutlwi,  since 
overestimates  have  been  as  large  a  prob- 
lem »s  urd-rest.lmates  in  recent  years 
rv,.  --•>-,_•--  „K-,.*  niu,*,."*»,  our  ex- 
perience with  outlay  estimates  from 
1969  to  the  present. 

Again.  Mr.  Prrsldent,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Budget  Committee,  and 
especially  Its  chairman,  for  the  work 
thev  have  done.  I  plan  to  coonerate  fu'ly 
with  them  as  we  explore  the  proposals 
outlined  in  their  report. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  op- 
pose the  budget  plan  before  us  today 
because  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  equi- 
table, it  is  not  balanced  in  its  priorities, 
and  it  is  not  economically  sound. 

A  consensus  has  formed  in  favor  of 
reduced  Government  spending,  reduced 
Government  regulation,  and  lower  taxes 
lo  promote  thrift  and  business  invest- 
ment. It  is  a  consensus  shared  by  the 
Vnerican  public,  by  Congress,  and  by 
President  Reagan. 

.  This  consensus  was  shaped  by  a  com- 
mon desire  for  an  improved  economy, 
ipT  lower  inflation,  new  job  opportunities 
sind  greater  economic  security.  It  is  held 
together  by  a  belief  that  spending  cuts 
ahd  selective  tax  cuts  will  Improve  the 
economy.  It  is  held  together  because  the 
Ajnerican  public  trusts  Congress  amd 
trtists  the  President  to  make  necessary 
c|ts  in  a  just  and  sensible  way. 

President,  I  must  oppose  this 
bidget  because  it  breaks  this  public  trust 
atU  the  consensus  that  I  joined.  It  vlo- 
laijs  the  rules  of  equity  and  fairness. 
It  lacks  in  vision  and  planning  for  the 
1  itjjre.  It  is  short  on  compassion.  And 
wotse,  it  promises,  in  my  judgment, 
hlKlier  Inflation,  fewer  jobs,  and  less  eco- 
no-ri'lc  security  for  many  Americans. 

Eiirlier  this  year,  I  supported  the 
bud(,'et  reconcilation  resolution  to  cut 
the  budget  by  some  $36  billion  this  year 
alonf.  I  favor  substantial  cuts  in  Federal 
spen^ling  because  I  believe  a  balanced 
budg(»t  is  one  of  the  many  steps  that 
must',  be  taken  to  reduce  inflation  and 
interest  rates. 

Unlprtunately,  the  budget  before  us 
today  t proposes  huge  budget  deficits  for 
the  ^xt  several  years — deficits  which 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates piay  exceed  $200  billion  by  1984. 

Whaj  do  the  money  experts  think? 

ExpeVtatlons  of  higher  inflation  liave 
again  pushed  the  prime  lending  rate  near 
20  percent — this  despite  predictions  by 
the  Reagan  aomlnistration  that  those 
rates  would  soon  fall  below  10  percent. 

In  the  last  10  days  of  trading  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Dow 
Jones  average  of  30  industrials  has  plum- 
meted 60.'i81  points. 

Mr.  President,  these  developments  are 
not  votes  pf  confidence  for  the  Reagan 
economic  plan.  A  close  look  at  the  budget 
plan  befoi^p  us  reveals  some  troubling 
facts. 
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There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
huge  budget  deficits  will  persist  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  President's 
term  in  ofBce. 

This  budget  assimies  real  economic 
growth  of  between  4  and  5  percent  each 
year  beginning  this  fall.  It  assumes  in- 
fiatlon  of  8.3  percent  and  falling,  and  in- 
terest rates  of  12  percent  and  falling,  also 
beginning  this  f«dl.  And  it  assumes  that 
unemployment  will  decline  to  7.2  percent 
next  year  and  will  continue  to  fall  over 
the  next  several  years.  These  optimistic 
forecasts  are  greatly  at  odds  with  most 
private  economic  forecasters.  If  the 
economy  does  not  perform  the  hoped  for 
miracles,  the  budget  deficit  could  swell 
by  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  this  budget  pro- 
poses $170  billion  in  Increased  defense 
spending — more  than  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  budget — $176  billion  In 
domestic  spending  cuts,  and  tax  cuts  of 
$293  billion.  Unless  the  untested  "supply- 
side  economics"  theory  works  miracles, 
budget  deficits  of  nearly  $300  billion  or 
$100  billion  each  year  may  be  the  result. 

Even  if  the  optimistic  economic  fore- 
casts and  theories  bear  themselves  out 
fully,  there  is  still  reason  to  believe  that 
this  budget  will  not  be  balanced  in  1984. 

On  top  of  the  rosy  forecasts,  this 
budget  relies  on  savings  of  $81  billion 
from  "additional  cuts  not  yet  proposed, 
assumed  passage  of  legislation  to  In- 
crease Presidential  impoundment  powers, 
assumed  1  percent  cuts  in  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse"  and  other  sleights  of  hand 
to  bring  it  into  balance. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  is  just  plain 
fiscally  irresponsible.  It  places  commit- 
ments to  a  careless  and  wasteful  defense 
buildup  suid  tax  handouts  to  the  wealthy 
above  the  fight  against  inflation. 

The  huge  budget  deficits  likely  to  re- 
sult are  not  the  only  inflationary  feature 
of  this  plan. 

Few  economists  wlU  argue  that  the 
$54  billion  Reagan-Roth-Kemp  tax  cut 
proposed  for  next  year,  written  entirely 
in  red  ink,  will  not  be  inflationary.  Com- 
ing at  a  time  of  already  high  inflation, 
it  is  virtually  certain  to  fan,  not  dampen, 
inflation. 

This  budget  overlooks  the  major  role 
that  skyrocketing  energy  costs  and  oil 
import  bills  continue  to  play  in  our  pres- 
ent inflation.  To  cut  energy  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  development 
budgets  by  roughly  two-thirds  Is  piu« 
folly. 

Not  only  do  I  oppose  the  economic  pol- 
icies reflected  by  this  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  believe  many  of  the  spe- 
cific spending  cuts  it  assumes  are  In- 
equitable and  shortsighted. 

The  combined  effect  of  cuts  in  housing, 
highway  and  EPA  sewage  construction 
moneys,  regional  and  community  devel- 
opment moneys,  and  large  cuts  in  Farm- 
ers Home.  SBA,  and  HUD  lending  pro- 
grams may  prove  devastating  to  Ver- 
mont's economy  and  the  economies  of 
other  rural  States  with  chronic  vatmey 
shortages. 

It  is  false  economy  to  slash  assistance 
for  preventive  health  care  and  education 
assistance.  Greater  costs  to  society  will 
surely  follow. 


All  of  our  major  nutrition  programs — 
school  lunch,  food  stamps,  and  the  spe- 
cial program  for  pregnant  women,  in- 
fants, and  children  (WIC) — will  be  dra- 
maticaUy  reduced  if  Congress  enacts  this 
budget.  While  I  support  efforts  to  cut 
Federal  spending,  even  in  the  nutrition 
area,  these  cuts  are  pennywise  and 
pound-foolish. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  cuts  for 
child  nutrition  may  achieve  immediate 
savings,  but  the  long-term  costs  for 
health  care  and  education  will  far  out- 
wel^  the  short-term  benefits.  According 
to  Vermont  school  officials,  these  nutri- 
tion cuts  may  force  many  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  close  down  their 
school  limch  program,  a  program  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1946.  If  the 
cuts  are  not  modified,  most  school  limch 
programs  in  rural  areas  will  close  In 
1982. 

A  balanced  mix  of  all  the  domestic 
energy  sources  is  needed  to  end  the  U.S. 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  This  mix  must 
Include  fossil  fuels,  solar,  hydro,  and 
other  renewable  energy  resources  as  well 
as  a  strong  conservation  effort.  The  en- 
ergy spending  proposals  refiected  in  this 
budget  are  not  balanced.  Cuts  of  roughly 
two-thirds  have  been  proposed  for  con- 
servation programs,  for  solar  and  renew- 
able energy  source  programs,  and  for 
fossil  fuel  programs  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
At  the  same  time,  large  subsidies  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  a  33-percent  increase  in 
fimding  for  nuclear  power  programs 
were  left  in  place. 

These  cuts  ignore  the  realities  of  to- 
day's energy  markets,  the  success  of  re- 
newable energy  programs  and  the  suc- 
cess of  conservation  efforts  in  Vermont 
and  elsewhere.  Funds  for  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  source  programs 
should  be  restored. 

Major  reductions  are  proposed  In 
Federal  support  for  mass  transportation 
in  rural  and  urban  areas.  These  cuts 
threaten  the  futiu-e  of  the  entire  Am- 
trak  passenger  rail  system.  Including 
Vermont's  "Montrealer".  While  It  may 
be  iwsslble  for  Vermont's  four  rural  bus 
lines  in  the  areas  surrounding  Rutland, 
Bethel,  Newport,  and  Bennington  to  ab- 
sorb some  budget  cuts,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  is  tied  to 
the  ctrts  could  force  all  four  bus  lines  to 
end  or  seriously  reduce  their  services. 

Reduced  fimding  for  mass  transit  and 
arbitru7  and  urban-biased  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  mass  transit  funds  contra- 
dict our  Nation's  need  to  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  oil  through  more 
efficient  transportation  services. 

lliere  are  also  areas  where  I  bdleve 
further  cuts  could  and  should  be  made, 
and  where  proposed  spending  increases 
go  too  far. 

We  can  and  should  save  millions  of 
additional  tax  dollars  by  eliminating 
water  projects  that  are  not  economically 
justifled.  To  stop  construction  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  and  Dickey-Lin- 
coln projects  would  save  well  over  $2.5 
billion.  Halting  these  two  projects  this 
year  would  save  $200  million,  an  amoimt 
rou^hlv  equal  to  the  enf  re  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Another  area  in  which  to  achieve 
budget  savings  is  the  nurriad  "advisory 


commissions."  They  are  easy  to  set  up, 
but  are  proving  considerably  m(H«  dif- 
ficult to  end.  For  example,  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
was  established  in  1955  to  create  a  suit- 
able memorial  for  FDR.  It  was  set  up 
despite  the  existing  memorial  in  down- 
town Wasliington.  and  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Roosevelt  family.  While  the  com- 
mission's $500,000  annual  budget  may 
appear  small,  the  total  spent  to  fimd  over 
800  such  "advisory  commissions"  is  sub- 
stantial. The  Leahy  report  in  1976  on 
this  abuse  of  taxpayers'  dollars  has  re- 
sulted In  many  of  them  Iselng  discon- 
tinued, but  the  job  is  far  from  complete. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  tliat  Amer- 
ica's security  is  based  (xi  a  balance  which 
must  he  struck  among  efforts  to  address 
all  of  our  national  needs — defense,  eco- 
nomics, energy,  health,  and  so  on.  In- 
discriminate defense  spending  destroys 
this  balance  and  is  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  indiscriminate  Crovemment 
spending  in  any  other  area — waste. 
America  cannot  afford  waste  in  any 
program. 

To  give  the  Pentagon,  or  any  Federal 
department.  $255  billion  without  suffici- 
ent guidance  and  accountability  Is  both 
shortsighted  and  irresponsible.  We  must 
question  the  need  for  the  fuU  $170,000.- 
003,000  defense  spending  increase  wliich 
has  been  proposed  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  must  question  where  and  how  each 
dollar  will  be  spent.  Before  we  commit 
billions  to  any  new  weapon  program,  we 
must  make  certain  that  there  are  ample 
funds  for  fuel,  training,  operations, 
maintenance,  and  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  President 
Reagan  for  acting  swiftly  and  effectively 
in  presenting  h's  economic  plan.  I  share 
his  commitment  to  control  further  the 
growth  of  Government  spending,  to  pro- 
vide selective  tax  cuts  for  business  and 
individiials.  and  to  ctmtinue  to  simplify 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  Govenunent  reg- 
ulation. 

In  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  broad 
pubic  support  which  I  believe  exists  for 
each  of  these  goals.  I  believe  we  should 
reject  the  budget  plan  before  us  today. 
We  should  reject  it  in  favor  of  a  plan 
which  promises  an  end  to  huge  Federal 
budget  deficits.  This  plan  does  not. 

We  should  reject  it  in  favor  of  a 
budget  package  which  assumes  a  modest. 
carefully  targeted  tax  cut  which  Gov- 
ernment can  afford.  This  budget  will 
place  us  billions  and  billions  more  into 
debt. 

Finally,  we  should  reject  this  plan  in 
the  interest  of  a  budget  which  requires 
equal  sacrifice  and  offers  equal  reward 
to  the  different  regions  of  the  country 
and  to  people  of  differing  economic 
means. 

CONC^UfS  ABOUT  KKACAM'S  BCOIfOldC  FLAM 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  li«r.  Presidait.  the 
American  people  clearly  want  an  end  to 
inflation.  President  Reagan  has  used  his 
enormous  pers<nal  appeal  and  his  for- 
midable sales  abiUty  to  convince  them 
h's  program  will  do  just  that,  and  more. 
The  administration  has  prtMnlsed  that 
its  economic  package  of  budget  cuts,  tax 
cuts  and  tight  money  will  do  It  all — 
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brlnff  Inflation  under  control,  stimulate 
economic  growth,  Increase  productivity 
and  reduce  the  role  of  Oovemment  in  all 
our  lives.  What  Is  more,  the  plan  pro- 
vides the  resources  with  which  to  re- 
build the  Nation's  defenses  and  make  It 
the  unrivaled  superpower  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
rloe  in  opposition  to  such  a  wonderous 
prospect  as  this.  Yet,  that  is  what  I  do 
today,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  just 
will  not  work.  There  is  no  way  one  can 
increase  defense  spending  over  3  years 
tv  $100  billion,  reduce  taxes  over  the 
same  time  by  a  net  total  over  (300  billion 
and  offset  It  In  any  feasible  way  by  cuts 
In  basic  social  programs.  Even  If  Con- 
gress were  willing  to  go  along  with  addi- 
tional social  cuts,  we  would  still  be  left 
with  a  hlshly  expansionary  and  infla- 
tl(Hiary  itfogram. 

This  is  not  Just  one  Democrat's  view  of 
the  matter.  Skepticism  and  downright 
disbelief  are  widespread  within  the 
economic  and  financial  communities.  Re- 
move the  emotional  and  partisan  trap- 
pings from  this  package  and  get  down 
to  bard -headed  economic  analysis,  and 
you  will  hear  a  different  verdict  than 
what  is  likely  to  be  reached  here  today. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  to  elabo- 
rate my  point,  Mr.  President.  For  ex- 
ample, the  May  7,  1981  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  a  frc«t  page  article 
that  I  found  worrisome  entitled  "Wall 
Street  Is  Greeting  President's  Program 
With  Jitters.  Turmoil."  The  article  went 
on  to  say  that  "a  top  White  House  offi- 
cial concedes  that  the  recent  turmc^  in 
the  financial  markets  'indicates  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  President's  pro- 
gram'." 

This  sentiment  was  compounded  by 
economic  pundit  Henry  Kaufman  of  the 
New  York  investment  banking  firm  of 
Salomon  Brothers  several  weeks  ago  in 
a  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club. 
Dr.  Kaufman,  whose  standing  in  finan- 
cial circles  is  such  that  his  words  can 
Influence  markets,  said  that  he  was 
sympathetic  toward  the  administra- 
tion's goals,  but  he  was  ccHnpletely  at 
odds  with  its  theory  of  economics.  Dis- 
cussing the  administratl(m's  proposed 
tax  cut  and  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, he  said: 

Tbe  Dowerful  stimulative  comblnmtlon  of 
large  tax  cuts  and  slsable  IncraaaM  In  de- 
fenae  tpAndlng  Is  likely  to  more  than  offset 
the  restraining  Influence  of  a  slowing  In 
Federal  expendlttires.  even  with  some  pre- 
sumed revenue  feedback  from  the  tax  cut. 
.  .  .  The  stimulants  (In  tbe  Reagan  pack- 
age) are  bound  to  have  a  greater  demand 
multiplier  Impact  than  the  negative  Impact 
fifwitng  from  a  slower  growth  In  non-defense 
outlaya. 

Later  In  the  speech  he  stated: 
The  new  fiscal  policy,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly exransfawary.  doea  not  pursue  a  course 
that  fights  inflation  vigorously  along  the 
way.  and  will  place  nearly  all  the  antl-ln- 
flatfam  effort  squarely  on  monetary  policy. 
■  _  Maaatve  tax  cuts,  large  leaps  in  defense 
gfW'tft'g.  and  a  slowdown  In  other  Oovem- 
mant  oatUys  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  be 
enough.  These  measures  wiu  place  an  ex- 
traordinary strain  on  monetary  pollcv.  lead- 
ing to  further  distortions  In  financial  mar- 
keU.  much  higher  interest  rates,  and  addi- 
tional (ragiuty  of  our  flnaitcUJ  systems 


The  May  3,  IMl  New  York  Times 
Magazine  carried  an  article  by  leading 
MIT  economist  Lester  Thurow.  entitled 
"Undamming  the  American  Economy" 
in  which  Dr.  Thurow  convincing  argues 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  brand 
of  supply-side  economics  will  not,  in  fact, 
"undain  the  economy."  Dr.  Thurow 
writes: 

If  the  ONP  Is  to  resume  growing,  the 
monetary  dam  must  be  removed.  But  this 
means  finding  some  technique  other  than 
recession  for  fighting  Inflation.  The  cur- 
rent administration  has  no  such  technique. 
It  merely  plans  to  pursue  the  old  methods 
with  greater  vigor. 

He  further  criticizes  the  administra- 
tion for  an  unrealistic  and  unimagina- 
tive approach  for  dealing  with  our  eco- 
nomic woes. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed 
Investment  Incentives  are  as  poorly  targeted 
3Li  its  savings  Incentives.  ...  At  the  same 
time  that  its  program  to  stlmiilate  produc- 
tivity is  inadequate,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  no  new  proposals  for  dealing  with 
Inflation.  ...  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  drifted  off  Into 
what  Vl:-e-Pre3ldent  B  "sh  once  lal  ed  "voo- 
doo economics."  Economic  progress  Is  osten- 
sibly going  to  be  restored  without  anyone 
having  to  sacrifice— except  the  poor.  Tax 
cuts  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

A  case  of  the  Jitters  at  home  has  also 
been  mirrored  by  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad.  During  British  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher's  visit  to  the  United  States 
several  months  ago,  much  talk  centered 
on  the  topic  of  the  economies  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Brita*n — and 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  countries 
were  proceeding  down  similar  paths. 
There  are,  in  fact,  striking  similarities 
between  the  two  plans:  Mrs.  Thatcher 
promised  sizable  tax  cuts,  deep  spending 
cuts,  and  an  end  to  rampant  inflation. 
She  believed  that  excessive  growth  in 
the  money  supply  was  the  root  cause  of 
that  Inflation  and  therefore  promised 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  over  monetary  pol- 
icy. Finally,  she  promised  to  pare  down 
the  role  of  government  overall.  Prom 
all  appearances,  Ronald  Reagan  may  be 
trying  to  ride  that  same  wave  with  a 
plan  of  action  that  mirrors  that  of  our 
close  ally. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  some  of 
Mrs.  Thatcher's  own  press  to  President 
Reagan's  proposals?  Let  me  cite  a  few 
quotes: 

From  the  Financial  Times : 

On  the  political  side.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
clearly  committed  all  his  formidable  powers 
of  persuasion  to  his  program  .  .  .  the  as- 
sumptions about  growth  and  inflation  are 
quite  another  matter,  except  for  those  so 
star-struck  as  to  believe  that  Mr.  Reagan's 
persuasive  charm  can  alter  the  whole  pattern 
of  market  behavior.  ...  This  is  a  road  we 
have  recently  traveled  and  it  did  not  arrive 
at  the  expected  destination. 

Prom  the  Daily  Guardian: 

The  rationale  behind  the  Reason  Ar^mln*!?- 
tratlon's  tight  money  policy  is  essentially 
similar  to  Mrs.  Thatcher's:  if  the  government 
borrows  less  even  in  recession,  then  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  be  able  to  borrow  more  for 
productive  Investment.  There  is  everything 
right  with  the  objective,  but  sadly,  every- 
thing wrong  with  the  method. 


Last,  but  not  least,  from  the  respected 
London  Economist: 

Even  if  all  the  proposed  tax  cuts  fought 
their  way  through  a  1  or  3  percent  rise  in 
annual  productivity  by  some  Improbable  (but 
not  Impossible)  supply-side  magic,  this 
would  take  at  most  1  or  2  percent  off  the 
Inflation  rate,  smd  the  rest  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  monetary  control  or  ( this  is 
the  real  hope)  lower  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions leading  to  lower  wage  demands  .  .  . 
Any  American  tug-of-war  between  bungled 
budgets  and  ever  tighter  money  will  be  un- 
remitting bad  news  all  around  the  world. 

The  quote  from  the  Financial  Times 
dwells  on  a  key  element  of  the  Reagan/ 
Thatcher  plan:  The  use  of  the  "bully 
pulpit'  as  an  economic  tool  for  reducing 
inflationary  expectations.  The  British 
people  wanted  "believing  to  make  it 
so* — and  elected  Margaret  Thatcher's 
party  into  office.  But  Britain's  progress  to 
date  has  shown  that  it  takes  more  than 
unswerving  faith  to  make  her  bold  ex- 
periment work. 

The  administration's  preoccupation 
with  inflationary  expectations  has  un- 
settled many  people.  Referring  to  a  quote 
from  the  Reagan  White  Paper,  "An  Eco- 
nomic Plan  for  Recovery."  which  stated 
that  "central  to  the  new  policy  is  the 
view  that  expectations  play  an  Important 
role  in  determining  economic  activity,  in- 
flation, and  interest  rates,"  Lawrence 
Chimerine,  Chief  Economist  for  Chase 
Econometrics  Associations  said  bluntly, 
"The  impact  of  expectations  on  the  in- 
flation process  is  very,  very  slow."  Wil- 
liam Pellner,  an  economist  with  the  con- 
servative American  Enterprise  Institute 
added.  "Because  most  labor  contracts 
run  three  years,  there  will  be  a  lag  of  3 
or  4  years  before  a  change  in  expecta- 
tions produces  a  slower  Inflation  rate.'' 
Irwin  Kellner  wrote  in  the  February 
1981  Manufacturers  HEinover  Economic 
Report : 

The  probability  of  success  (of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program)  would  be  greater 
If  less  attention  were  paid  to  the  relatively 
new  and  untested  rational  expectations 
theory  and  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  the 
traditional,  well-known  and  respected 
theories  of  balancing  the  budget,  slowing 
money  growth  and  providing  additional  eco- 
nomic incentives  from  business  investment. 

That  these  distinguished  gentlemen — 
whose  word  is  highly  respected  on  Wall 
Street — find  reason  to  be  concerned  with 
an  important  component  of  the  Reagan 
package  is  cause  for  concern  on  my  part. 
Others  are  skeptical  of  the  underlying 
assumptions  on  which  the  package  is 
based.  Said  Irvln?  Shapiro,  chairman  of 
E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Company, 
"I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with  this  new 
economic  religion.  No  businessman 
would  nm  his  business  on  the  basis  of  an 
untested  thesis." 

From  abroad,  the  Swiss  Journal  de 
Geneve  says: 

Like  Lucky  Luke,  the  cowboy  who  shoots 
faster  than  his  shadow,  Ronald  Reagan  has 
only  one  chance  of  succeeding:  He  has  to 
take  America  by  speed.  ...  If  a  ma'orlty  of 
Americans  Judge  inflation  to  be  unbeatable — 
for  that  matter  the  Reagan  program  doesn't 
contain  any  speciOc  anti-inflation  measure — 
one  can  confldently  bet  that  current  mone- 
tary tensions,  which  are  keeping  interest 
rates  at  high  levels,  will  persist.  .  .  . 
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As  we  debate  this  budget  resolution,  I 
will  hazard  a  guess  that  Congress  will 
pass  legislation  that  will  leave  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  proposal  more  or 
less  intact.  However,  I  am  not  so  san- 
guine about  the  fate  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals; I  believe  other  colleagues  of  mine 
would  echo  these  sentiments.  Speaking 
of  the  Reagan  tax  proposal,  Sam  Naka- 
gama,  an  economist  with  Kidder  Pea- 
body  calls  it  "the  most  Irrespwisible  fis- 
cal program  to  be  iM-esented  to  the 
American  people  in  our  time.  Reagan 
says  he  wants  to  shift  2-3  percent  of  the 
ONP  to  defense,  1  percent  to  energy  and 
1  percent  to  capital  formation.  How  can 
he  do  that  with  a  consumption  tax  cut?" 

Said  Fred  Peck,  an  economist  at  the 
First  Boston  Corp.,  "No  one  except  the 
administration  ever  expected  tax  cuts 
to  increase  savings  substantially."  The 
January  15  issue  of  Financial  World 
quotes  Lawrence  Kudlow,  fwmerly  an 
economist  at  Bear  Steams,  and  current- 
ly Assistant  Director  for  Economic  Policy 
at  OMB  saying,  "They  can't  cut  the 
budget  enough  in  1981  and  Kemp-Roth 
will  Just  worsen  Federal  borrowing."  As 
for  the  composition  of  the  tax  package, 
the  March  1981  Dun's  Review  quotes 
Arthur  Levitt,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  as  saying. 
"  •  •  •  capital  gains  tax  cuts  would  help 
us  more.  Government  must  recognize  the 
need  to  move  flnancial  assets  from  the 
less  productive  to  the  more  productive 
part  of  our  economy." 

There  are  echoes  of  this  skepticism 
from  abroad.  The  February  16,  1981  is- 
sue of  Forbes  magazine  quotes  Roger 
Nightingale,  an  economist  at  the  London 
brokera<^e  house  of  Hoare  Govett,  Ltd. 
(and  whom  Forbes  calls  the  "British 
Henry  Kauftaan")  as  sajring: 

The  U.S.  supply  aiders  say  theyll  encour- 
age Investment  by  changing  the  tax  environ- 
ment. Of  course,  you  can  make  investment 
more  attractive  to  industrialists,  but  at  the 
expense  of  C(dlectlng  less  taxes.  So  your 
federal  deflclt  goes  up.  How  do  you  flnano; 
It?  Do  you  Increase  consumer  taxation — 
meaning  that  consumers  spend  less — so  that 
extra  capital  equipment  is  not  balanced  on 
the  consumption  side?  Or  do  you  sell  more 
bonds?  But  in  that  case  industrialists  either 
have  less  money  to  buy  equipment  or  con- 
sumers have  less  money  to  buy  new  output. 

The  well-known  Japanese  newspaper 
Yomiuri  Shimbun  states: 

Although  the  President  claims  that  the 
reduced  tax  revenues  will  be  saved  and  en- 
courage capital  Investment.  Isn't  it  possible 
that  on  the  contrary  consumer  spentiln^  will 
Increase,  accelerate  Inflation  .  .  .1  The  moet 
essential  question  is.  with  only  this  policy 
will  labor  and  management  change  their  way 
of  thinking  and  co-operate  In  the  enhance- 
ment of  productivity? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wUl  find 
these  viewpoints  and  comments  con- 
structive during  this  debate  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  it  troubles  me  that 
some  of  our  conservative  businessmen 
and  Investment  analysts  are  sending  out 
so  many  red  flags  on  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's economic  package. 

For  my  part,  I  am  most  unhappy  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
chosen  to  use  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic assumptions  as  the  basis  for  this 


re60luti(»— rather  than  using  CBO's 
numbers.  As  my  good  friend  Senator 
HOLLurcs  {Minted  out  so  well  in  his  "In- 
dividual Views  on  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion," it  will  be  virtually  Impossible  for  us 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1984  as 
the  Republicans  predict  using  these 
numbers.  By  1984,  the  Republicans  have 
magically  waved  away  an  early  $45  bQ- 
r.on  deficit.  They  have  assumed,  among 
other  things,  a  1-percent  cut  in  all  func- 
titms  for  "waste,  fraud,  and  abuse."  a 
40-percent  pay  absorption  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  passage  of  Presi- 
dential impoundment  powers  legislation, 
and  "additional  cuts  not  yet  proposed" 
to  the  tune  of  $22.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  nothing  but 
sleight  of  hand. 

Those  are  the  Republican's  own  fig- 
ures that  they  arrived  at  in  their  April  9 
meeting.  Instead  of  a  balanced  budget 
for  f  seal  year  1984,  the  Republicans  wer^ 
confronted  with  a  $45  billion  deficit.  If 
one  were  to  use  the  more  reasonable,  im- 
partial flgtires  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  real  deficit  could  ap- 
proach a  figure  closer  to  $80  billion,  mak- 
ing it  the  biggest  deficit  in  the  country's 

hist(H7- 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
on  these  facts  and  on  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  others  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility here  and  abroad.  I  have 
quoted  economists,  academicians,  busi- 
nessmen, and  press — ^all  of  whose  opin- 
ions are  widely  solicited  and  wisely  re- 
spected. As  we  proceed  with  the  budget 
resolution,  let  us  not  be  hesitant  to  lis- 
ten to  others  "out  there"  who  w'll  ulti- 
mately know  the  Impact  of  our  decisions 
here,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  Reagan- 
omlcs  depends  on  them. 

In  cOTiclusion.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
3-year  life  of  the  Reagan  tax  proposal, 
taxes  would  be  cut  over  $300  bill'on. 
During  these  same  3  years,  the  Admin- 
istration will  spend  over  $100  billion  ad- 
ditional on  national  defense. 

With  $300  billion  less  revenue  and  $100 
greater  defense  spending,  there  is  no  way 
on  Earth  that  we  can  have  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984. 

Further,  alon?  the  road  to  1984,  there 
will  be  greater  Federal  deficits,  greater 
Federal  borrowing  engendering  high  In- 
terest rates,  and  greater  inflation  created 
by  the  consumption-oriented  nature  of 
the  tax  cuts. 

That  is  why  Wall  Street  and  flnancial 
analysts  are  becoming  concerned  over 
the  ec<Miomlc  consequences  of  tha 
Reagan  tax  plan. 

That  is  why  we  should  be  concerned  as 
wen. 

That  is  why  we  should  vote  against  the 
budget  resolution,  which  is  predicated 
on  the  Reagan  tax  plan. 

BUDGET    BXaOLtFTTOI*    XXCESSIVK.    HtFLATIOIf A«T 

■UT  arrm  than  kothiho 
Bdr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  budget  resolution  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  vote  for  it  because  it  does 
place  limits  on  the  volume  of  Federal 
spending.  Those  limits  are  too  high, 
much  too  high.  I  tried  to  cut  those  limits 
by  $48.8  billion  in  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered. Tbe  amendment  would  have  bal- 
anced the  budget.  The  Senate  proposes 


at  thetf^rij^  help  keep  interest  rates 

House  and  Senate  where  committees  al- 

t^L?:!fH.'^'''^^«  ^"^""^  ^he  limits  of 
this  resolution  makes  that  clear 

Mr  President,  the  first  step  in  bnng- 
mg  high  interest  rates  down  is  to  s^p 
^t  increases  in  Government  borrowing 
f^A  H  "^f  '^o  that?  One  way:  Balance 
the  budget  and  run  surpluses.  Until  we 
do.  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  world  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  can  not  bring  high 
interest  rates  under  control.  And  high  in- 
terest rates  choke  this  economy    right 
now.  Housing,  automobiles.  smaU  busi- 
ness have  their  backs  to  the  waU  because 
the  Federal  Government  borrows  almost 
a  trillion  dollars  a  year— the  average 
maturity  of  our  $945  biUion  national  debt 
is  less  than  a  year— and  in  the  process 
drives  interest  rates  right  up  to  the  sky. 
So  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  budget 
resolution  may  keep  the  situation  from 
getting  worse  than  it  otherwise  would 
get.  But  It  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  people  of  this  country  want  the 
budget  balanced.  And  right  now.  We 
know  that.  How  do  we  answer  the  simple 
question:  "Why  dont  you  cut  spending 
enough  to  stop  this  immense  increase  in 
Federal    IxKTowlng    every    year?"    B4r. 
President,  I  have  been  waiting  for  3  years 
for  the  answer  to  that  question.  Every 
year  I  submit  an  amendment  balancing 
the  budget,  and  every  year  I  get  the  same 
answer:    "Not   this   year.    Some   other 
time."  Mr.  President,  that  simply  is  not 
good  enough.  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
offer  a  balance  budget  amendment  every 
year  I  remain  in  the  Senate  until  we  do 
it.  When  we  do  and  only  when  we  do  will 
we  begin  to  make  a  credible  fight  to  bring 
inflation  and  high  mterest  rates  under 
control,  and  not  until  then. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose this  budget  resolution  and  I  intend 
to  vote  against  its  final  passage  by  the 
S^iate. 

All  of  us  support  a  fair  policy  of  budget 
restraint.  All  of  us  seek  to  reduce  mfia- 
tlon  and  to  restore  prosperity.  But  «-e 
cannot  support  the  unfair  economic 
policy  of  unequal  budget  sacrifice  which 
the  administration  has  proposed. 

The  administration  claims  it  has  a 
mandate  from  the  people  for  its  program. 
But  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  American 
people  voted  last  November  to  deny  a  col- 
lege education  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  workers  and  the  middle  class.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  voted 
last  November  to  turn  their  backs  on  our 
public  schools,  on  health  care  for  our 
children,  on  housing  for  our  cities,  or  on 
cost-of-living  benefits  for  the  millions  of 
retired  Americans  for  whom  social  secu- 
rity is  an  essential  lifeline. 

The  flgures  we  are  talking  about  and 
voting  upon  are  not  jtist  printouts  from 
computer  runs  or  numbers  on  a  balance 
sheet. 

This  L-,  not  a  time  for  sUence.  delay,  or 
equ'vocation.  Real  human  beings  wUl 
suffer  from  untreated  illness  if  these 
budget  cuts  are  enacted  into  law.  Real 
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workers  will  be  put  out  of  work,  llie  el- 
derly next  winter  will  be  left  with  a  cruel 
choice  between  food  on  their  taules  and 
heat  for  their  homes.  Students  will  be 
farced  to  abandon  their  dream  of  a  col- 
lege education  because  they  have  lost 
their  college  loans.  Teachers  of  reading 
and  arithmetic  will  be  fired  from  the 
public  schools.  School  nutrition  programs 
will  be  cut  back  for  14  million  children. 
Infants  will  be  bom  retarded  because  of 
euts  In  protein  supplements  for  their 
mothers. 

Tliere  are  those  who  suggest  that  no 
matter  what  the  merits  of  our  case,  we 
should  not  resist  the  conservative  tide. 
They  suggest.  In  effect,  that  we  try  to 
ride  the  tide  ourselves — or  at  least  wait 
for  a  better  political  time  to  speak.  But 
as  Democrats,  we  stand  for  more  than 
that.  As  Democrats,  we  must  not  run  out 
on  all  those  who  have  always  depended 
CO  our  party  as  their  hope  and  the  r 
help.  As  Democrats,  we  must  not  run 
from  our  great  political  convictions  for 
the  convenience  of  the  hour.  As  Demo- 
crats, we  have  always  been,  and  we  must 
always  be,  more  than  warmed-over  Re- 
publicans. 

The  budget  now  before  us  is  an  un- 
relenting budget  for  the  super-rich.  It 
Is  antlhealth,  antleducatlon,  anU- 
elderly.  antlpoor,  and  antizniddle  class. 
It  rests  on  a  quicksand  of  quixotic  eco- 
nomic myths  that  will  make  all  our 
problems  worse.  It  is  a  budget  whose 
antigovemment  bias  is  contrary  to  our 
best  traditions  and  alien  to  all  our  hopes. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  we  cannot  re- 
new our  industrial  base,  revive  our  cities. 
or  restore  price  stability  without  active 
effective  government.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  day  for  that  kind  of  government 
will  come  again — and  sooner  than  our 
opponents  now  foresee.  And  when  it 
does,  we  will  be  ready. 

We  will  be  ready  with  new  ideas,  but 
they  will  not  be  retreads  of  the  reac- 
tionary policies  of  this  day.  They  will 
be  rooted  in  the  timeless  and  time-tested 
values  of  the  Democratic  Party — equity, 
compassion  and  a  fair  prosperity  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  the  Senate,  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1982,  reiwesents  another  mile- 
stone along  the  road  to  a  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  I  commend  President  Reagan 
and  his  adminlstrat'on  for  his  foresight 
in  charting  what  I  believe  is  a  proper 
course  for  this  Nati<m's  future,  and  I 
congratulate  SenaUM-  DoMunci  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  package  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

This  budget  resolution  represents  a 
sharp  and  greatly  needed  break  with  past 
Federal  pedicles  in  three  critical  areas. 
Mrst.  it  contains  the  reconciliation  In- 
structions enacted  by  the  Senate  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  initiate  the  greatest  re- 
ductions in  previously  adopted  spending 
programs  ever  attempted.  These  curtail- 
ments are  urgently  needed  to  re'n  in  run- 
away spending  In  a  number  of  program 
•«■«.  This  passage  will  cut  In  half  the 
owerwtoe  anticipated  rate  of  future  In- 
cwaBestaFederal  outlays  from  in  excess 
of  W  percent  to  about  6  percent,  or  an 
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average  annual  decline  of  1.1  percent  In 
real  terms.  Clearly,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  appetite  for  spending  must  be 
whetted,  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
balancing  the  budget  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  getting  inflation  imder 
control. 

The  second  major  policy  change  set  In 
motion  by  this  budget  resolution  is  its 
allowance  for  the  tax  reduction  package 
recommended     by     President     Reagan. 
TTiere  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
Reagan  tax  cut  is  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    has    not    only  .  been 
spending  too  much,  it  also  has  been  ex- 
tracting too  much  from  the  pockets  of 
working  Americans  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  businesses.  A  sustained  high  rate 
of  inflation  over  the  last  few  years,  com- 
bined with  the  progressively  increasing 
percentage  bite  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  tables  has  pushed  American  families 
into  higher  tax  brackets — a  phenomenon 
known  as  bracket  creep — thereby  caus- 
ing an  actual  decline  In  real  incomes. 
This,  in  turn,  has  contributed  to  a  de- 
cline in  Individual  savings,  a  drop  In 
work  effiHt  and  employee  productivity, 
and  general  stagnation  in  the  economy. 
In  the  business  sector,  American  com- 
panies have  found  it  increasingly  dtfB- 
cult  to  build  new  plants  and  purchase 
modem  eou'pment — the  kind  of  invest- 
ments that  would  create  new  Jobs  and 
enhance  nroductivlty.  This  has  occurred 
because  the  current  tax  laws  do  not  per- 
mit firms  to  recover  the  cost  of  capital 
expenditures  In  a  realistic  time,  c(»isid- 
erlng  the  rate  at  which  prices  of  such 
recurring  investments  have  been  rising 
and  the  rapid  vn-iteoffs  permitted  com- 
peting  firms   in   most  other  industrial 
nations.  Thus,  the  accelerated,  simpli- 
fied depreclat'on  schedules  and  invest- 
ment credit  modifications  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  are  essent'al.  They  are 
essential,   Mr.   President,   If  we  are   to 
achieve  the  productivity  advances  and 
economic   growth   necessary  to  restore 
and  preserve  the  U.S.  position  of  world 
economic  leadersh'p.  Of  course,  d'rectly 
associated  with  this  goal  of  economic 
strength  among  naticms  is  the  objective 
of  further  improving   the  standard  of 
living  for  all  our  citizens  here  at  home, 
especially  those  who  are  now  without 
jobs  or  are  underemployed. 

Mr.  President,  th*s  budget  resoluticui 
not  only  follows  the  course  of  economic 
revltalization  boldly  charted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  it  also  embraces  a  third, 
most  important  policy  change  initiated 
by  our  President— that  of  revlewlnsr  the 
decline  in  real  spending  for  our  Nation's 
defense.  With  the  Soviet  Union  out- 
spending  the  United  States  in  nearly 
every  military  category  and  encourag- 
ing Communist  aggression  at  ev^ry  op- 
portunity throughout  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  critical  that  we  undertake  a 
major  reallocation  of  spending  from  do- 
mestic programs  to  national  defense. 
This  budtret  resolution  begins  that  proc- 
ess of  reallocation.  It  aUows  for  increased 
defense  spending  at  an  avera«'e  annual 
rate  of  16.4  percent  for  fiscal  years  1981- 
85,  in  contrast  to  an  average  real  de- 
cl  ne  of  2.6  percent  oer  year  during  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 


Mr.  President,  we  must,  for  our  free- 
d(»n's  sake  and  that  of  our  children,  put 
our  defense  priorities  first.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  has  not  been  the  case  In  the 
post-Korean  war  years,  as  i-ederal  ex- 
penditures for  defense  and  international 
affairs  slipped  dramatically  from  a  level 
exceeding  domestic  spending,  to  a  point 
In  1980  where,  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
defense  and  International  affairs.  $4.32 
was  spent  on  domestic  programs.  We 
cannot  afford  for  these  trends  to  con- 
tinue. Our  economy  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  such  rapid  increases  in  social 
program  spending,  and  our  defensive 
bulwarks  cannot  stand  further  neglect. 
We  are  fortunate  to  be  at  peace  today 
l>ecause  our  potential  adversaries  still 
respect  our  strength;  however,  that  re- 
spect is  declining,  as  our  advantage  in 
military  capabilities  Is  eroded  In  one 
area  after  another.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
our  freedom  and  world  peace,  there  must 
be  no  room  for  doubts  about  the  strength 
of  this  Nati(»i's  defenses  or  its  ability 
to  respond  swiftly  to  crises  wherever  they 
may  occur  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  major  pol- 
icy changes — slowing  the  overall  rate  of 
Federal  spending  growth,  decreasing  the 
tax  burden,  and  reversing  the  decline  in 
real  defense  expenditures — are  vital  to 
our  Nation's  future  prosperity  and 
security. 

It  is  clear  that,  not  only  Is  this  the 
new  direction  In  which  our  Nation 
should  go,  but  it  also  is  the  direction  In 
which  the  majority  of  our  citizens  want 
to  go.  As  I  have  traveled  around  my  State 
and  other  parts  of  the  Nation  in  recent 
months,  my  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  some  dramatic  changes 
has  been  reinforced.  They  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  spend  far  less; 
they  want  the  budget  to  be  balanced; 
they  feel  the  tax  burden  is  too  great;  and 
they  think  we  must  enhance  our  defense 
capabilities.  I  have  heard  from  thou- 
sands of  citizens  by  telephone,  post  card, 
telegram,  and  especially,  by  individual, 
often  hand-written  letters,  who  have 
overwhelmingly  expressed  their  support 
for  the  Reagan  program,  as  now  em- 
bodied in  this  budget  rescdution.  Many 
realize  that  some  of  the  budget  cuts  will 
adversely  affect  them,  but  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  their  part.  I  have  been 
most  Imoressed  by  some  of  their  com- 
ments. For  example,  an  elderly  gentle- 
man from  Anderson,  S.C,  remarked: 

I  am  seventy  five  years  old  and  I  receive 
Social  Security  checks  and  Medicare  lielps 
pay  my  medical  bills.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
have  these  Items  cut  along  with  many  others. 
I  want  my  chUdren  and  grandchildren  to  be 
able  to  live  with  a  reasonably  stable  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  imselflsh  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  is  noble  and  admira- 
ble. Admittedly,  the  more  frequent  and 
understandable  reaction  to  budget  cuts 
that  hit  home  Is  quite  different.  In  this 
particiilar  instance,  however,  my  con- 
stituent can  be  reassured  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  exempted  social  security 
retirement  benefits  and  medicare  from 
reductions,  although  there  may  yet  have 
to  be  some  adjustments  In  these  program 
areas. 

Another  of  my  South  Carolina  con- 
stituents, the  chairman  of  a  small  avla- 
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tlon  comp«a»y,  simunarlaed  bis  view  of 
the  President's  program  this  way: 

The  proposed  (aviation)  user  fees  wlU  be 
a  massive  blow  to  the  aviation  business,  and 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  Industry  is  still 
struggling  under  the  traumaUc  effects  of 
high  fuel  costs  and  excessive  Interest 
rates.  .  .  .  in  apite  of  these  burdetw,  we  are 
actively  supporting  the  President's  program 
(Italic  added). 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  I  have  also 
received  mass  mailings  from  groups  who 
strongly  oppose  some  part  or  parts  of 
the  Presidenffc  program.  The  concerns 
of  many  of  those  who  have  written  me 
and/or  visited  my  office  are  imderstand- 
able.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  a 
few  specific  areas  In  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  recommended  cuts  that 
cause  me  particular  concern.  For  ex- 
ample, reductions  in  already  very  limited 
veterans  programs  would  cause  hard- 
shii>s  for  some  who  have  served  their 
country  with  bravery  and  self-sacrifice. 
That  is  why  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
this  resolution  to  make  some  adjust- 
ments, within  the  overall  ceiling  estab- 
lished for  the  budget.  In  the  veterans 
function.  I  would  also  like  to  indicate 
my  strong  approval  of  a  decision  made 
by  the  Budget  Committee,  through  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Andrsws,  to  restore  cuts  slated 
for  nu-al  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tive programs.  This  was  one  area  in 
which  I  felt  the  administration  failed  to 
accurately  gage  the  importance  of  these 
modest  Federal  suoport  programs  to  the 
economic  health  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  realize  that  other 
Senators  may  have  their  particular  con- 
cerns about  specific  budget  reductions. 
Without  a  doubt,  many  worthwhile  pro- 
grams will  have  to  be  reduced.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  this  administration 
is  right  In  its  overall  approach,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  economic  recovery 
package.  We  can  and  we  will  continue  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately care  for  their  own  needs.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  Cabinet  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  this. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  those  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder,  the 
jobless,  and  American  citizens  generally, 
will  benefit  far  more  from  a  revitalized, 
growing  economy  than  they  will  from 
a  myriad  of  social  programs.  This  budget 
resolution  correctly  outlines.  In  mv  opin- 
ion, the  priorities  which  our  Nation 
should  follow.  Furthermore,  as  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  legislative  process.  It 
moves  us  forward  toward  the  go^ls  of 
domestic  economic  health  and  stability, 
imoroved  national  security,  and  a  new, 
well-deserved  resoect  among  other  na- 
tions in  the  world  commtmity.  It  Is  my 
hope  thflt  this  resolut'on  will  receive  the 
overwhelming  suooort  of  the  Senate,  just 
as  the  House  earlier  gave  Its  strong 
endorsement  to  a  very  similar  budget 
proposal. 

BuuGETiifo  Ttn  COSTS  OF  MMxiuumom 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  talks  about  budgets 
and  budget  resolutions,  the  debates  fo- 
cus almost  exclusively  on  taxes  and 
spending.  That  focus  Is  aporoprlate. 
Gradually,  however.  Congress  Is  expand- 


ing the  concept  of  spending  and  Is  look- 
ing at  the  Federal  budget  In  the  context 
of  the  national  economy.  This  year  yet 
another  aspect  of  Federal  spending  has 
been  Introduced:  the  cost  of  regulation. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  section  9 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  dealing 
with  regulatory  costs.  Section  9  recog- 
nizes the  probable  inflationary  costs  of 
regulations.  It  calls  upon  the  President 
to  Implement  a  "zero  net  Inflation  im- 
pact" policy,  and  to  keep  an  accoimtlng 
of  all  new  regulations  which  have  a  sig- 
nificant measurable  cost  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
policy. 

The  Federal  Government  uses  a  va- 
riety of  tools  to  achieve  national  goals: 
Direct  spending;  taxation  and  tax  ex- 
emptions; loans  and  credit  authority; 
and  finally,  regiilation. 

We  have  always  luiown  that  some  reg- 
ulations impose  significant  costs  on 
those  who  must  comply.  Until  recently, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  consensus  that  the 
public  benefit  being  purchased — whether 
it  was  clean  air,  clean  water,  safe  toys, 
or  equal  employment  opportunities — 
was  worth  the  price.  But,  as  we  began 
using  the  regulatory  tool  to  achieve  an 
Increasing  number  of  national  goals, 
complaints  started  coming  in  about  the 
costs  of  compliance,  the  infiexibility  of 
the  regulatory  approach  used,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  need  for  regulation.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system  has  become  overloaded,  so  our 
regulatory  system  has  become  over- 
loaded— and  costly,  rigid,  and  dysfunc- 
tional to  the  realization  of  many  impor- 
tant national  goals. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  regulatory 
process  have  been  highly  publicized.  It  is 
now  fashionable  to  attack  the  entire  sys- 
tem. And,  it  will  be  tempting,  in  this 
climate,  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  little 
regulation. 

It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  examine  this 
Issue  of  regulatory  costs  in  an  objective, 
comprehensive  fashion.  As  e  first  step, 
we  need  to  develop  a  scheme  for  looking 
at  regulations  in  a  comprehensive,  com- 
prehendable  form.  Such  a  scheme  would 
(K^anlze  regulations  according  to  the 
national  goals  they  are  designed  to  meet, 
much  as  the  budget  format  organizes 
spending  programs  by  function.  It  would 
also  be  important  to  organize  regulations 
from  the  perspective  of  the  major  indus- 
tries affected,  following  the  example  of 
the  Automobile  Calendar  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Regxilatory  Council. 

Second,  we  need  the  Information  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  budget  resolution  calls  for. 
Information  about  costs.  Although  the 
executive  branch  has  been  requiring 
agencies  to  estimate  costs  and  benefits 
for  2  years  now.  the  success  has  been 
varied.  Some  agencies,  notably  EPA.  re- 
ceived high  marks  for  cost  accounting; 
others  are  not  doing  so  well. 

The  difficulties  lie  not  so  much  with 
the  willingness  of  the  agencies  to  com- 
ply with  the  cost-lienefit  requirement, 
but  with  the  undeveloped  state  of  the 
science.  Theoreticians  have  not  reached 
a  consensus  about  what  costs  should  be 
measured  ■  D'rect,  indirect,  or  some  com- 
bination of  both.  Technicians  have  not 
reached  consensus  about  how  to  measure 


the  costs.  Furthermore,  the  costs  com- 
plying with  one  type  of  regulatloD  often 
cannot  be  compared  in  a  meaningful 
way  with  the  costs  of  complying  with 
others.  Are  the  costs  associated  with 
smokestack  scrubbers  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  the  costs  of  hiring  more  mi- 
nority employees?  Despite  the  experi- 
ence with  estimating  regulatory  costs 
and  benefits,  the  theory  and  the  practice 
are  still  in  the  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Congress  can  push  the  theoreti- 
cians and  the  technicians  to  accelerate 
their  work  by  Including  policy  state- 
ments In  the  budget  resolutl(»  and  by 
enacting  a  regulatory  reform  bill  with 
e  cost-benefit  analysis  requirement. 

Third,  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  must  apply  some  constraints  to 
regulatory  costs.  Even  while  the  cost-ac- 
counting techniques  are  in  the  trlal-and- 
error  stage,  we  should  look  toward  the 
development  of  a  regulatory  budget.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  we  set  mandatory 
cost  ceilings  or  "appropriate"  regiilatory 
authority  to  agencies  in  terms  of  dollar 
amounts.  I  do  suggest  that  we  begin  de- 
bating regulatory  cost  levels,  just  as  we 
now  debate  expenditure  and  tax  levels; 
that  we  consider  tradeoffs  when  It  is 
clear  not  all  our  regulatory  goals  can  be 
met  simultaneously  or  In  our  preferred 
time  frame;  and  that  we  consciously  look 
for  alternative,  nonregulatory  techniques 
to  use  in  achieving  our  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  task  before  us  Is 
difficult,  but  we  must  move  ahead.  Al- 
though the  Congress  does  not  write 
regulations,  it  enacts  the  laws  that  give 
birth  to  the  regulations.  We  need  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  resources  al- 
located to  compliance  with  an  eye  to- 
ward limiting  those  costs  to  appropriate 
levels.  The  policy  contained  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.* 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  this  committee's  resolu- 
tion because  it  has  several  critical 
defects. 

First,  It  perpetuates  massive  Federal 
deficits  which  can  only  add  to  inflation- 
ary pressure  and  saddle  our  economy 
with  sky-high  interest  rates. 

The  projected  deficits  as  estimated 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  are 
$63  billion  In  1981,  $60  billion  hi  1982. 
$78  billlcMi  hi  1983,  and  $88  billion  in 
1984.  E^en  with  the  most  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  developed  by  the 
RepubUcan-controlled  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  deficits  as  projected  to  be  $63 
billion  in  1981.  $54  biUlon  in  1982.  $52  bU- 
lion  hi  1983,  and  $45  billiCHi  hi  1984.  We 
cannot  afford  deficits  of  this  size. 

It  w^s  these  massive  continuing  Fed- 
eral deficits  that  originally  caused  three 
Republican  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  reject  this  same  budget  package 
now  before  us. 

An  effort  was  made  to  "paperover" 
these  deficits  with  unrealistic  or  unspeci- 
fied future  "savings."  but  the  hard  fact 
rem9ins  that  this  package  does  not  head 
toward  a  balanced  budget,  and  the  rec- 
ord high  interest  rates  and  instability  in 
the  financial  markets  at  this  time  are 
grim.  imD<»rtial  evidence  that  this  pack- 
age is  highly  inflationary. 

For  those  regions  like  the  Industrial 
Midwest,  this  is  chilling  news.  We  cannot 
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achieve  relndustrlallzatlon  or  economic 
rerlUUatioD  unlen  Interest  rates  fall 
and  massive  new  capital  Investment  takes 
place.  This  package,  as  now  constructed 
virtually  guarantees  high  Interests  for 
the  next  4  years.  I  have  fought  to  reduce 
these  deficits  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  but  these  efforts  were  imsuccessful. 
The  second  major  deficit  concerns  ma- 
jor regional  Inequities  In  the  pattern  of 
spending  cuts.  I  support  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  spending,  and  have  previously 
supported  the  President  on  that  issue, 
despite  my  differences  on  specific  spend- 
ing priorities.  I  support  fiscal  restraint 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  fight  against 
Inflation. 

However,  as  cochalrman  of  the  North- 
east-Midwest Coalition  I  must  state  my 
view  that  the  pattern  of  spending  cuts 
will  harm  Michigan  more  than  any  other 
State,  while  SUtes  in  the  South  and  the 
West  are  asked  to  make  far  less  sacri- 
fice. We  urged  this  administration  to 
correct  this  Inequity— their  response  was 
to  deny  its  existence — despite  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  States 
Inthe  upper  Midwest  have  tradiUonally 
been  shortchanged  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  vis-a-vis  our  tax  payments  to 
Washmgton  so  that  the  additional  extra 
sacrifices  our  region  is  now  being  asked  to 
make  have  crippling  future  implicaUons 
for  States  like  Michigan. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  the  Michigan 
win  make  its  fair-share  sacrifice  in  the 
interest  of  national  economic  recovery 
wit  we  cannot  make  a  double-  or  triple - 
sized  sacrifice — and  I  will  use  every  re- 
source at  my  command  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  inequity. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  many 
vital  human  programs  are  either  elim- 
inated outright  or  cut  to  the  bone  ap- 
parently for  ideological  reasons.  whUe 
other  programs  like  tobacco  subsidies 
and  western  water  projects  are  scarcely 
touched.  ' 

Major  cuts  in  community  action  pro- 
-ams. job  training,  student  loans 
,  ^-**"'  community  development 
scientific  research  and  training,  altema- 
uve  energy  development  including  solar 
and  Msohol.  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, trade  adjustment  assistance,  voca- 
nonal  education,  low-income  energy  as- 
•totance.  The  minimum  benefit  under  so- 
cial security,  economic  development  nu- 
mtton  programs,  and  dozens  more  wiU 
hurt  counUess  people  and  cwnmunities 
across  America.  These  are  false  savings 
that  Will  cost  us  more  in  the  longer  run 
amaUer  mdividual  program  cuts,  more 
widely  distributed,  would  achieve  the 
«ame  overall  dollar  savings,  and  with 
greater  benefit  to  our  Nation 

One  particularly  mistaken  aspect  of 
this  resolution  is  the  sneak  attack  on 
?^  "T^^^  recipients,  in  direct  vio- 
laUoo  ofPresldent  Reagans  much  publl- 
^-f*^^****!""*  *°  <^"*  "le  social  safety 
^1,3?*  "?5''  incorporated  In  this 
rei^utlon  would  end  the  use  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  index  as  the  annual  cost- 
of-Uvtog  adjustment  factor,  and  would 
postpone  the  inflaUwi  catchup  adjust- 
mat  »n  additional  3  months  starting  in 

m!^  %?^  ^^  «™"P«  of  Federal  re- 
tirees. Including  veterans,  are  also  hurt 
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by    that    recommended    policy    change 
contained  In  this  resolution. 

On  two  occasions  during  the  debate 
on  this  package,  I  offered  amendments 
which  would  have  maintained  the  cur- 
rent practice  on  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, keeping  President  Reagan's 
promise  to  the  NaUon's  retirees,  and  I 
also  required  other  offsetting  budget 
savings  so  that  the  overall  budget  totals 
were  not  increased.  By  votes  of  42  to  49, 
and  44  to  64.  these  two  amendments  were 
defeated,  largely  on  party  line  votes. 

The  third  major  defect  is  a  massive  5- 
year  buildup  in  defense  spending  that 
exceeds  our  realistic  defense  needs  and 
our  financial  capacity.  I  have  supported 
and  continue  to  support  needed  substan- 
tial increases  in  defense  spending,  par- 
ticularly for  conventional  capability, 
mobilisation,  rapid  deployment,  and 
better  salaries  to  retain  skilled  personnel. 
I  strongly  object  to  unlimited  spending 
of  additional  billions  for  nuclear  weapons 
which  are  excessive  to  our  real  need  and 
provide  no  new  security.  I  attempted  to 
provide  a  somewhat  smaller  increase  in 
defense  spending,  but  that  amendment 
was  rejected.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
President  Reagan  is  projecting  a  5-year 
increase  in  defense  spending  that  will  be 
three  times  greater  than  the  military 
cost  buUdup  of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  believe 
those  aggregate  expenditure  levels  are 
excessive,  will  divert  scarce  resources 
from  our  civilian  economy,  and  prove  to 
be  highly  InflaUonary.  This.  too.  will  lead 
to  higher  interest  rates. 

The  fourth  major  defect  involves  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  proposed  tax  cuts. 
The  business  portion  is  too  small  and  falls 
to  provide  a  major  capital  investment 
"front-load"  that  could  move  critically 
needed  capital  into  relndustrlallzatlon. 
modernization,  innovation,  and  job  cre- 
ation. Because  the  Investment  tax  credit 
is  not  refundable,  it  will  be  useless  to 
most  of  the  domesUc  auto  companies,  and 
the  critical  supiriler  companies,  large  and 
small,  now  in  loss  positions.  This  is  a  dis- 
astrous oversight,  both  for  the  vital  in- 
dustrial sector  and  for  Michigan. 

Despite  efforts  to  correct  this  obvious 
defect,  the  administration  was  unwilling 
to  accept  any  change.  One  of  many  frus- 
trating ironies  is  that  special  tools  used 
by  the  auto  Industry,  now  depreciated 
over  2  years,  will  have  a  longer  5-year 
depreciaUon  life  under  the  tax  plan  in 
this  resoluUon— a  step  in  exactly  the 
wrong  direcUon  for  this  capital-short 
mdustry. 

The  business  tax  cuts  should  also  be 
more  tlghUy  targeted— and  include  in- 
centives to  encourage  the  rehabilitation 
and  modernization  of  existing  plants 
rather  than  untargeted  incentives  that 
Will  hasten  iriant  flight  to  new  locations 
presumably  In  the  Sun  Belt,  subsidized 
by  Federal  tax  incmtives. 

On  the  personal  tax  cut  side,  the 
10-10-10  Roth-Kemp  plan  is  unfair  and 
overly  stimulaUve  to  an  economy  experi- 
encing runaway  Inflation  and  record 
high  interest  rates.  We  need  total  tax 
cut  reforms  like  elimination  of  the  mar- 
riage tax  penalty,  specific  incentives  for 
savings,  where  individuals  and  families 
could  earn  substantial  interest  on  savings 
accounts,  and  dividends  on  stock  free  of 
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Federal  tax.  where  small  family  farmg 
and  family  businesses  could  have  an  in- 
heritance tax  exempUon  to  enable 
uiese  farms  and  businesses  to  pass  intact 
from  one  generation  to  another  We 
also  should  target  the  major  portion  of 
the  tax  cut  to  the  middle-income  wage 
earners;  this  program  targets  the  larg- 
est beneflts  to  those  at  the  very  high  in- 
come levels.  I  find  that  unfair  and  poor 
economic  strategy  as  well.  I  offered  such 
altemaUve  tox  proposals  in  the  Budget 
Committee;  they  were  rejected. 

Looking  beyond  today's  vote,  I  intend 
to  work  cooperaUvely  with  the  Reagan 
administraUon  to  face  these  pi-oblems 
and  correct  these  defects  as  we  act  on 
these  individual  legislative  items  In  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  I  want  a  sound 
program  that  can  succeed — one  that  is 
fair  and  will  accomplish  our  goals  of 
fiscal  restraint,  less  inflation,  targeted 
tax  cuts,  and  major  incentives  for  new 
capital  investment  and  job  creaUon.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  bring  down  interest 
rates,  get  people  back  to  work,  and  en- 
able the  American  people  to  get  off  the 
inflationary  treadmill  that  is  eroding 
our  Lving  standard. 

We  have  only  one  chance  to  achieve 
this  goal— so  we  must  be  careful  to  con- 
struct a  program  that  is  balanced  and 
can  win  the  broad  confidence  of  our  citi- 
zens and  our  financial  decisionmakers. 

The  overall  goals  are  sensible— and 
the   general   direction   is   correct— and 
President  Reagan  deserves  great  credit 
for  focusing  natiOTial  attentlrai  on  these 
overriding    economic    needs.    Our    task 
now  Ip  to  adjust  this  program  so  it  can 
actually  meet  the  goals  we  made  and 
which  the  country  must  accomplish   I 
am  pledged  to  this  task. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to 
oppose  final  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  19.  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1982.  When  I  op- 
posed passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  the  reconciliation  resolution. 
I  referred  to  the  numerous  examples  of 
misplaced    priorities    it   contained.   We 
were  asked,  at  that  time,  to  accept  crip- 
pling reductions  in  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams which  in  the  past  have  contrib- 
uted to  economic  growth,  development 
and  the  health  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  that  resolution 
failed  to  achieve  needed  savings  in  a 
number  of  areas  where  substantial  re- 
ductions in  real  waste  could  be  achieved. 
Cities  and  towns,  efforts  to  achieve  ener- 
gy self-suffciency.  and  the  education, 
health  and  well-being  of  our  children 
and  senior  citizens  all  took  second  place 
to  continued  extravagance  in  procure- 
ment, bureaucratic  frills,  and  military 
waste  which  will  add  nothing  to  our 
national  security. 

Now.  we  are  asked  to  support  a  budget 
resolution  which  would  not  only  reaffirm 
these  wrong  choices,  but  also  add  new 
distortions,  misinformation  and  flawed 
policy  prescriptions  through  widely  dis- 
puted economic  assumptions  and  pro- 
visions for  a  massive,  multiyear,  de- 
mand-oriented tax  cut  widely  rfegarded 
as  inflationary  and  imllkely  to  spur  real 
economic  growth. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  forecasts  of 
inflation  which  have  been  judged  as  ex- 
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cesslvely  cqHimistlc  by  five  out  of  the  six 
economic  organlzatlODs  whose  observa- 
tions are  contained  In  the  report.  We 
are  also  asked  to  believe  foreeaats  of  eco- 
nomic growth  \^ilch  are.  again,  judged 
as  excessive  optimistic  t^  five  out  of  six 
of  these  same  organizations.  And  we  are 
asked  to  accept  spending  targets  which 
not  only  fall  to  address  the  pressing 
needs  of  communities  and  individuals 
across  the  Nation,  but  also  underesti- 
mate by  tens  of  bilUcma  of  doUars  the 
actual  expenditures  likely  to  foe  man- 
dated by  economic  conditions  created  by 
these  policies.  If  Inflation  Is  higher  than 
predicted,  the  cost  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams, such  as  social  security,  and  other 
programs  linked  to  the  inflation  rate, 
will  also  be  higher  than  predicted. 

High  interest  rates,  which  will  almost 
certainly  coincide  with  higher  Inflation, 
will  also  Increase  spoidlng  above  the 
projections,  directly  through  higher  in- 
terest costs  to  the  Qovemment,  and  In- 
directly through  increased  costs  to  busi- 
nesses, higher  prices,  sluggish  economic 
activity,  increased  joblessness,  and  ulti- 
mately through  higher  welfare  and  un- 
employment compensation  costs. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
proposals  to  weaken  the  social  security 
benefit  structure  in  the  name  of  fight- 
ing inflation  and  preserving  the  sound- 
ness of  the  social  security  system.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  system  needs  re- 
forming, but  the  best  way  to  revive  the 
system  is  to  revive  the  economy.  The  ad- 
ministration's social  security  proposals 
reflect  the  wrong  decisions  made  In  the 
budget.  These  proposals  take  from  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  sacrifice,  as  does 
the  budget  as  a  whole. 

I  submit  that  our  Nation  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  a  serious  error  In  fiscal  judg- 
ment when  we  are  asked  to  Ignore  more 
than  $4  billion  in  wasteful  activity  relat- 
ing to  water  projects,  consultant  serv- 
ices, public  relations,  advotising.  film- 
making and  debt  collection.  However, 
my  most  serious  objection  lies  In  the 
revenue  estimates  that  assume  passage 
of  the  3 -year,  30-percent  tax  cut  for- 
merly known  as  Kemp-Roth.  Propo- 
nents of  this  approach  to  tax-cutting 
argue  that  It  is  necessary  In  order  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  that  this 
growth  will  be  so  rapid  that  the  tax 
cuts  will  pay  for  themselves.  This  view 
is  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  many 
economists  of  vary<ag  political  persua- 
sions who  find  or.;  fiaw  after  another  in 
this  analysis 

Last  J  ear,  for  example,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  estimated  that 
in  order  for  these  general  tax  cuts  to  pay 
for  themselves,  nominal  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  would  have  to  Increase 
annually  by  rougWy  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  direct  revalue  loss,  which 
the  administration  acknowledges  will 
exceed  $200  billion  in  1986.  However, 
this  required  growth  rate  is  roughly  50 
percent  greater  than  the  already  opti- 
mistic growth  rates  assumed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  budget  and  in  this 
resolution. 

In  addition,  the  administration  Insists 
that  this  mu'tivear  tax  cut  is  necessary 
so  that  Americans  will  be  encouraged  to 
work.  save,  and  Invest  and  thus  provide 


the  basis  for  healthy  national  eamomic 
growth.  However.  inflatl(Huuy  pressures 
which  have  sapped  and  will  continue  to 
sap  the  purchasing  power  of  most  Amer- 
icans are  not  likely  to  permit  Americans 
to  save  much  more  than  they  have  been 
saving  over  the  recent  past.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  this  body  saw  fit  to  reject 
what,  in  my  view,  were  substantial  im- 
provements in  this  approach. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
MoYNraAN  and  Bradlkt,  for  example, 
would  have  substituted  a  proposal  devel- 
oped in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  year,  in  which  nearly  half  of  the  tax 
reductions  were  explicitly  targeted  to- 
ward Increases  in  productivity  and  capi- 
tal formation  and  which  would  have 
produced  a  budget  surplus  by  1984. 

I  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  restrain 
spending  and  reduce  taxes,  but  the  cuts 
made  within  this  budget  were  destruc- 
tive, rather  than  constructive.  There  are 
blatantly  wrong  choices  made  In  this 
budget  and  the  goals  of  reducing  infia- 
tion  and  reviving  the  econmny  are  seri- 
ously threatened  by  these  choices.  It  is 
clear  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  this  pro- 
posal is  imacceptable  as  a  remedy  for  our 
economic  problems,  and  for  this  reason, 
I  am  opposine  it.* 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  budget  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  has  been  justly  described  as 
a  turning  point. 

It  represents  the  first  time  in  the  7- 
year  history  of  the  congressional  budget 
process  that  a  serious  effort  has  been 
made  to  restrain  the  growth  <rf  Federal 
spending.  Last  year  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment increased  by  17  pejicent. 

I  commend  the  Budget  Committee  for 
bringing  this  Improved  situation,  and  I 
commend  President  Reagan  for  present- 
ing and  working  for  a  significant  reduc- 
tlOTX  in  spending;  growth.  It  is  his  coura- 
geous leadership  that  has  made  the  dif- 
ference. 

I  believe  that  as  we  approach  a  final 
vote  on  this  important  measure,  it  is 
useful  to  see  just  what  it  does.  And  that 
can  best  be  done  by  looking  first  at  what 
it  does  not  do. 
Tliis  resolution  does  not  cut  spending. 
This  resolution  does  not  cut  taxes. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  19,  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1982  will  rise  by  $36  billion  over  the 
total  for  this  year.  Taxes  will  go  up  by  a 
minimum  of  $50  billl(xi. 

These  are  not  reductions  but  sisable 
Increases. 

What  is  being  achieved  in  the  Senate 
today  is  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that 
diarts  a  new  course  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  the  present  determination  holds, 
this  new  course  can  lead  to  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  growth  of  Federal 
spending,  which  recently  has  run  be- 
tween 12  and  17  percent,  and  to  a  cut- 
back in  the  proportion  of  income  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government,  now  at  a 
record  high. 

I  say  "if  the  presoit  determination 
holds"  advisedly.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Seiate — and  the  House — signiflcant  vic- 
tories have  been  won  for  the  cause  of 
fiscal  responsiblUty.  But  at  the  same 
time,  reports  from  the  committee  rooms 


of  both  Houses  show  clearly  that  the 
special  interests  clamoring  for  "business 
as  usual '  spending  have  only  begun  to 
fight.  And  they  have  won  some  skirm- 
ishes. 

So  even  as  we  pass  this  resolutioo. 
forces  are  at  work  to  undermine  its  ob- 
jectives. The  fight  has  only  begun. 

The  first  concurrent  rescdution  on  the 
budget  Is  a  significant  milestone,  but  the 
debate  on  this  measure  has  hl^ilighted 
two  important  problems. 

The  first  is  what  might  be  called  the 
"Battle  of  the  Estimates."  Obviottsly,  in 
preparing  a  budget,  one  must  proceed 
on  some  assumptims  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  the  economy  in  the  year 
ahead.  Economic  conditions  affect  both 
revenues  and  outlays. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  con- 
sensus about  the  course  of  the  economy 
over  the  next  year  and  a  half. 

For  example,  for  calendar  1982,  pro- 
fessicnal  fcvecasts  of  real  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product  range  from  2.1 
percent  to  4J  percent.  Inflation  projec- 
tions range  from  7.4  to  9.7  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances.  th«-e  is  a 
natural  tendency  for  advocates  of  each 
Federal  budget  proposal  to  adc^t  as 
gospel  whatever  set  of  estimates  best 
suits  their  own  prescription. 

The  result  is  that  tar  every  budget 
plan,  there  is  an  economist  to  justify  it. 
"You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice." 

At  the  same  time,  the  economic  tare- 
casters  as  a  group  have  fallen  victim  to 
a  credibility  gap  as  a  result  of  repeated 
bad  guesses  In  recent  years. 

As  a  nonecmuxnist  who  nevertheless 
has  had  saoae  exjpexiaxce  with  Govern- 
ment finance,  I  would  offer  this  observa- 
ti<xi: 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  impact  of  the  ectmomy 
on  the  budget,  too  Uttle  has  been  paid 
to  the  ctmverse — the  impact  of  the  budg- 
et on  the  economv. 

Let  no  one  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose 
that  actions  in  Washlngtcm  do  not 
heavily  Infiuence  the  economy.  Not  only 
do  massive  deficits  lead  to  a  huge  debt 
and  heavy  Government  borrowing,  but 
Wall  Street  watches  every  jiggle  of  the 
money  supply  and  the  various  Interest 
rates.  Decisions  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  and  at  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
an  enormous  impact  on  decisions  made 
by  businessmen,  labor  unicMis  and  con- 
sumers. 

Moreover,  the  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment greatly  Influence  eoonmnic  expec- 
tations— the  psychological  climate  in 
which  buying  and  selling,  building  and 
contraction,  take  place  all  around  the 
country. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant truths  which  President  Reagan 
is  trying  to  get  across  to  the  country. 

If  we  can  bv  o)ir  actions  helo  to  creote 
a  climate  favorable  to  economic  growth, 
then  that  growth  is  very  likely  to  take 
place.  And  if  we  can  demonstrate  the 
will  to  restrain  spending  and  fleht  infla- 
tion, inflatim  will  very  likely  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress 
backslides  into  its  big  spend<n^  habits 
of  recent  years,  it  is  a  sure  bet  that  stag- 
nation and  inflation  win  continue. 
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80  «•  bear  a  heavy  rMpooalblllty.  It 
Is  ImperatlTe  that  the  CoDgrea  keep  this 
reeponatblllty  In  mind  m  It  moves  tnm 
the  f  onnatloo  of  general  targets  in  this 
resolution  to  the  nltty-grltty  of  authori- 
sations and  appn^iHriatlons. 

icy  own  Interpretation  of  the  battle  of 
the  esthnates  is  this: 

There  is  no  responsible  or  rational  eco- 
nomic projection  under  which  the  Nation 
win  be  better  off  with  a  continuation  of 
the  bankrupt  high-spending,  high-tax 
policies  of  the  past. 

Therefore,  the  new  course  chartered 
by  this  resolution  la  the  way  we  must  go. 

As  the  year  goes  by,  there  will  be  many 
debates  over  the  merits  of  Individual 
programs  and  over  the  proper  shape  of 
a  tax  reduction.  That  Is  as  it  should  be. 

But  if  we  depart  from  the  fundamen- 
tal direction  ot  this  resolution,  we  shaU 
be  courting  disaster. 

The  second  dlfflculty  highlighted  in 
the  budget  debate  could  be  called  the  di- 
lemma of  the  deficit 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  this  par- 
ticular dilemma  Is  one  which  I  find  most 
painful. 

For  many  years  I  have  fought  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

In  li»78  I  sponsored  legislation  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981— the  current  year— and  thereafter. 
This  legislation  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  signed  Into  law  by  former  Pres- 
ident Carter. 

But  Congress  has  refused  to  obey  its 
own  law. 

I  have  also  sponsored  an  sunendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  require 
a  balanced  budget,  and  place  a  ceiling 
on  PMeral  spending,  except  In  time  of 
emergency. 

So  far.  Congress  has  not  acted  oh  that 
resolution,  or  on  the  many  similar  reso- 
lutions proposed  by  other  Members  of 
the  Congress. 

I  remain  convinced  that  a  balanced 
budget  poUcy— except  in  time  at  emer- 
gency—should be  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  resolution  before  us,  however  pro 
Jects  a  deficit  of  $49  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  which  begins  an  October  1, 

Moreover,  it  projects  figwes  for  future 
years  which  would  delay  achievement  of 
a  balanced  budget  until  fiscal  year  1984 
which  does  not  begin  for  2^  years. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  deficit  envi- 
sioned by  this  resolution — nor  the  total 
spending  which  prompts  it.  Spending  is 
still  too  hl^. 

I  Joined  with  Senator  PKoxmu  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  which  would 
have  produced  a  balanced  budget  in  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

Moreover.  I  voted  for  other  amend- 
menta  to  this  budget  resolution  which 
would  have  reduced  spending  by  $4.3  bll- 
uon  bdow  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  bdleve  the  growth  of  spending  could 
and  should  be  cut  more  than  it  has  been 
in  this  resttetion. 

.,  But  as  I  stressed  earlier,  this  legisla- 
tion charts  a  new  course  hi  Uie  finances 
ot  the  Federal  Government. 

Most  Importantly,  it  reverses  the  trend 
or  recent  years  toward  ever-increastag 
rates  of  growth  in  spending 


We  have  had  budget  resolutions  be- 
fore which  have  projected  budget  bal- 
ance down  the  road — in  that  never-never 
land  which  we  call  the  "outyears" — but 
in  each  case,  those  projections  came 
packaged  with  a  current  year  budget 
which  continued  the  banlcrupt,  big 
spending  policies  of  the  past 

In  those  resolutions,  the  promises  for 
the  future  were  negated  by  the  poUcies  of 
the  present. 

Today  we  have  a  resolution  which 
points  the  Nation  in  a  new  direction— a 
reduction  in  the  continued  escalation  of 
Federal  spending  growth. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  spending  re. 
straints  do  not  go  far  enough.  I  feel  the 
spending  level  is  too  high.  I  do  not  feel 
the  deficit  level  to  be  appropriate. 

But  I  recognize  that  the  resolution 
does  represent  some  progress  toward  get- 
ting Qovemment  spending  under  con- 
trol. For  that  reason.  I  support  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19. 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate, 
following  the  lead  taken  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  is  moving  quickly  and 
decisively  to  adopt  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  The  Budget  Committee's 
report  refers  to  the  program  before  us  as 
"a  dramatic  change  In  the  spending  and 
taxing  policies  that  have  governed  the 
Federal  Government." 

This  resolution  proposes  a  major  eco- 
nomic experiment.  It  proposes  a  combi- 
nation of  spending  cuts  and  tax  reduc- 
tions which,  its  proponents  say,  will  set 
the  pace  for  an  economic  recovery  with 
lower  inflation,  Increasing  productivity. 
and  less  tmemployment. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to 
give  this  experiment  a  chance.  I  think  it 
deserves  that  chance,  and  will  vote  for  it 
for  that  reason. 

However,  I  feel  compelled  to  state  that 
I  am  skeptical  about  the  likelihood  of 
tills  program's  success. 

I  believe  that  too  much  is  being 
claimed  for  the  program.  I  cannot  agree 
with  some  of  the  program  priorities  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  size  of  the  deficits  that 
may  result.  And  most  of  all,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  whether  the  resolution,  as 
revolutionary  as  it  is.  truly  puts  us  on  a 
path  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  reducing  spending 
when  it  was  before  us  as  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Instruction  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9.  While  I  favored  various 
changes  in  spending  priorities,  I  none- 
theless voted  for  the  total  package.  I  did 
so  because  I  beUeve  restraining  Federal 
si)ending  is  essential. 

I  support  the  need  for  increased  fimds 
for  our  national  defense. 

I  support  reductions  in  the  general  tax 
burden  of  individuals  whose  taxes  have 
been  pushed  ever  upward  by  inflation. 

I  support  tax  reductions  for  business — 
reductions  targeted  to  increase  capital 
investment  and  productivity — as  weU  as 
targeted  cuts  in  individuals  taxes  for  the 
same  purpose. 

And  I  support  decreasing  Federal  reg- 
ulatim  and  involvement  in  our  economy. 
In  other  words.  I  support  many  of  the 
President's  goals. 
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But  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  his 
economic  program— as  embodied  in  this 
resolution— will  actually  achieve  them. 
A  particular  concern  in  this  regard  Is 
the  need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
While  this  resolution  is  heralded  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  direction  in  Fed- 
eral budget  policy,  it  does  not  actually 
provide  for  a  budget  that  is  balanced.  In 
fact,  it  only  contains  a  promise  to  try  to 
balance  the  budget— 4  years  from  now. 
hi  1984. 

If  we  hnplement  all  of  the  budget  cuts 
and  tax  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1982 
that  are  contained  in  this  resolution,  the 
budget  will  still  have  a  deficit  of  $45  bil- 
lion or  more  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
means  we  will  need  to  make  at  least  $45 
billion  in  additional  cuts  to  actually 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  that  year. 
This  is  a  serious  defect  in  this  eco- 
nomic program,  in  my  Judgment.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  cannot  stand  con- 
tinued, massive  Federal  deficits  year  af- 
ter year.  These  deficits  are  devastating 
the  credit  markets,  and  pushing  interest 
rates  out  of  reach  of  individuals,  farm- 
ers and  businesses.  There  is  no  greater 
disincentive  to  capital  investment  for 
productivity  growth  than  the  difficulties 
in  securing  credit  that  exist  today. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  next  few  months 
to  carry  out  the  budget  policy  contained 
in  this  resolution,  we  must  do  a  better 
job  of  tailoring  fiscal  policy  toward 
budget  balance  than  this  resolution  does. 
Another  issue  of  major  concern  in  this 
resolution  is  the  extremely  optimistic 
economic  assumptions  it  contains. 

The  resolution  assumes,  for  example, 
that  inflation  will  drop  to  5.5  percent  by 
1984.  It  assumes  that  unemployment  will 
fall  to  6.4  percent  in  the  same  period. 
And  it  assumes  prolonged  and  substan- 
tial growth  of  GNP  hi  the  range  of  4 
to  5  percent  each  year. 

Frankly,  even  if  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  a  success,  there  is  still  a  serious 
question  about  whether  such  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  economy  will  be 
realized. 

I  do  not  raise  tills  issue  in  order  to 
have  an  academic  debate  over  the  likely 
course  of  the  economy  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  question  of  the  vaUdity  of  the 
resolution's  economic  assumptions  is  a 
hardnosed  question,  since  the  validity  of 
the  resolution's  budget  policy  rests  on  the 
vaUdity  of  these  assimiptions. 

For  example,  if  inflation  does  not 
slacken  as  rapidly  as  expected,  many 
spending  programs  will  rise  much  more 
than  anticipated,  increasing  budget  out- 
lays. If  unemployment  does  not  fall  off 
as  quickly  as  expected,  fiuther  increases 
in  budget  outlays  will  occur.  And  if  eco- 
nomic growth  is  not  as  steadily  strong  as 
expected,  the  whole  effort  to  reverse  fiscal 
poUcy  may  well  fail. 

In  sum,  I  fear  we  may  be  headed  into 
the  same  trap  we  have  fallen  into  be- 
fore— by  seeing  in  the  future  what  we 
want  to  see.  It  may  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order  under 
the  terms  of  this  residution  than  the 
resolution  assumes.  Other  estimates  of 
the  likely  path  of  the  economy  forecast 
a  much  more  gloomy  picture,  pointing  to 
a  deficit  this  year  of  $86  billion  or  more, 
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and  a  $S0  billion  deficit  in  1984  under  the 
President's  program. 

If  the  economic  assumptions  contained 
in  this  resolution  are  correct,  all  will  be 
well.  But  if  ttiey  fail  by  Just  a  Uttle,  our 
goal  of  balancing  the  budget  will  be  that 
much  harder  to  achieve. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  be  much  more 
secure  if  we  were  using  more  moderate 
economic  forecasts  with  some  further 
adjustments  of  spending  and  revenue  to 
reach  a  securely  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
If  we  were  using  more  moderate  fore- 
casts, I  beUeve  a  majority  of  the  cMnmit- 
tee  would  demand  further  changes  in 
fiscal  pt^cy. 

A  third  area  of  concern  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  program  of  tax  changes  it 
envisions. 

Although  I  support  tax  reductions  test 
both  individuals  and  business,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  cannot  embrace  the  specific  tax 
package  contained  in  this  resolution. 

1  his  package  could  be  wildly  inflation- 
ary, reducing  revenues  by  $54  biUion  in 
1982  and  $150  billion  by  1984.  It  could 
result  in  a  deficit  of  more  than  $50  billion 
in  1984.  when  the  budget  should  be 
balanced. 

In  addition,  the  individual  tax  reduc- 
tions of  $44  blUion  hi  1982  and  $118  bU- 
Uon  by  1984  will  not  have  major  supply- 
side  effect,  any  more  than  the  several 
other  tax  reductions  that  have  been  en- 
acted since  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
They  will  be  demand-side  cuts,  bolstering 
consumer  spending  power. 

I  believe  we  should  make  supply-side 
tax  cuts  first,  to  increase  supply  before 
we  stimulate  consumer  demand. 

Finally,  the  individual  tax  cuts  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  give  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  benefits  to  those  tax- 
imyers  who  least  need  it.  These  cuts  do 
not  give  real  relief  to  middle-income  tax- 
payers, whose  incomes  have  been  most 
pinched  by  rising  tax  burdens. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  tax  cut  program 
such  as  the  one  proposed  here  yesterday 
by  Senator  Hollincs  is  far  prtferable. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  reduction 
in  business  taxes  targeted  to  Increase  in- 
vestment and  productivity. 

llils  cut  should  be  immediate,  not 
phased  in  as  proposed  in  the  resolution, 
so  that  its  effects  will  be  fdt  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

There  should  also  be  supply-side  cuts 
in  individual  taxes,  such  as  exemptions 
of  interest  and  dividends  of  up  to  tifiOd 
per  coui^e  and  a  decrease  in  the  marriage 
tax  penalty.  These  steps  should  be  fol- 
lowed next  year  by  a  general  tax  reduc- 
tion for  individuals  as  well  as  a  decrease 
in  corporate  tax  rates,  especially  for 
smaller  businesses. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  concerns 
about  this  resolution,  I  also  wish  to  state 
my  specific  ooncems  about  two  specific 
procedural  proposals  which  are  surfaced 
in  the  Budget  Committee's  report,  and 
credited  by  that  report  with  achieving 
some  $12  billion  in  savings.  I  fear  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  program  impacts 
of  these  procedural  changes. 

I  will  state  my  concerns  about  these 
proposals  only  briefiy  here,  because  they 
are  not  reallv  matters  for  consideration 
at  this  time.  However,  the  committee  has 
chosen  to  make  them  a  part  of  its  esti- 


mates, and  some  comment  is  therefore 
necessary. 

The  first  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
President's  impoundment  power.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  the  committee  reiwrt 
does  not  spell  this  out.  It  simply  states 
that  we  must  modify  our  "rescission 
procedures."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  intention  is  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  to  in- 
crease the  President's  authority. 

As  we  all  loiow,  this  is  the  act  which 
strengthened  congressional  control  over 
the  budget.  It  is  the  act  which  has  been 
used  successfully  this  year  to  implement 
the  President's  program. 

I  hope  that  later  this  year  I  can  Join 
my  colleagues  in  strengthening  still  fur- 
ther congressional  control  over  fiscal 
policy.  I  believe  this  is  the  right  way  to 
go.  We  will  not  achieve  greater  fliscal 
responsibility  by  weakening  Congress  or 
delegating  its  powers  and  responsibilities. 

While  I  will  withhold  final  comment 
imtil  I  see  the  speciflc  proposals,  we 
should  be  mindful  at  this  time  of  the 
controversial  Issue  which  the  commit- 
tee's report  raises  here. 

The  second  procedural  proposal  which 
concerns  me  is  the  proposal  for  an  "au- 
tomatic procedure"  for  cutting  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  from  the  budget. 

This  procedure  would  apparenUy 
withhold  a  flat  percentage  amount  from 
the  budget  of  every  agency,  which  would 
then  be  placed  imder  pressure  to  iden- 
tify that  amount  of  savings  fnHn  the 
eUmination  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

If  the  money  were  truly  needed  to 
cany  uut  legitimate  program  services,  it 
could  only  be  returned  after  a  long  and 
difficult  series  of  investigations  and  pub- 
lic hearings  which  most  departments 
would  probably  prefer  to  avoid. 

What  this  means  is  that  there  will  be 
a  strong  temptation,  when  no  fat  is  left 
to  cut,  to  cut  into  the  meat  and  sub- 
stance of  Federal  program  expenditures. 
This  proposal  is.  in  effect  authority  to 
the  executive  branch  to  imnound  fimds 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse. 

In  the  last  analysis,  this  proposal  may 
actually  create  more  waste  than  it  elimi- 
nates. The  determination  of  which  fimds 
are  truly  needed  will  not  be  made  until 
the  fiscal  year  is  75  percent  over,  so  that 
any  agency  which  receives  funds  back 
at  that  time  will  have  to  rush  to  spend 
them  in  Just  3  months — a  sure  recipe  for 
wasteful  spending. 

I  want  to  eliminate  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  as  much  as  anyone  here.  But  I  seri- 
ously doubt  the  wisdom  of  trying  to 
achieve  that  goal  by  taking  a  fiat  per- 
centage out  of  every  agency's  budget 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  program  con- 
sequences. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  goal  of  paring 
bick  Federal  spending.  I  have  had  some 
differences  with  the  administration  on 
specific  program  issues,  but  I  have  al- 
ways supported  the  goal  of  a  restrained 
and  prudent  fiscal  policy.  I  admire  the 
President  for  the  Ixdd,  forthright  way  he 
is  proceeding. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  the 
President's  efforts  may  be  blunted  by 


overly  optimistic  estimates  of  economic 
performance,  a  ixwrly  designed  tax  re- 
duction plan,  some  imwise  spending 
changes  which  will  have  serioas  economic 
consequences  in  the  laag  run,  such  as 
the  proposal  to  disband  Conrail,  and 
faulty  procedural  changes.  There  are  al- 
ready indications  that  the  financial  mar- 
kets share  many  of  these  concerns. 

The  importance  of  a  return  to  bal- 
anced budgets  and  a  stable  Federal  fiscal 
poUcy  cannot  be  overemphasiufd.  This 
must  be  the  central  dement  of  any  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan.  The  President  rec- 
ognizes this,  I  know.  But  we  must  have 
a  plan  that  will  actually  give  us  a  bal- 
anced budget,  not  just  promise  one.  And 
I  fear  tiiat  the  program  contained  in  this 
resolution  may  not  be  adequate  to  this 
task.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  cast  my  vote  against  this 
budget  resolution  l)ecause  it  does  not 
fight  inflation,  it  does  not  balance  the 
budget  and  promises  the  people  of  this 
Nation  more  than  it  can  ddiver. 

The  resolution  is  flawed.  I  believe,  be- 
cause its  foundation  is  laid  in  greatly 
overly  optimistic  assumptions  with  re- 
gard to  interest  rates,  the  rate  of  infla- 
t.on,  and  other  economic  factors.  Even 
so,  it  achieves  an  allegedly  balanced 
budget  in  1984  (mly  by  making  further 
promises  with  regard  to  future,  uniden- 
tifled  budget  cuts  exceeding  $30  billion. 
And  it  assumes  eventual  approval  of  a 
tax  cut  proposal— the  Kemp-Roth  pro- 
gram of  pers(»ial  tax  cuts  of  10  parent  a 
year  for  3  years — that  amoimts  to  an  ex- 
periment based  more  on  himch  than  on 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  well-targeted 
tax  cuts  on  the  business  side  that  wUl 
enhance  capital  formation  and  invest- 
ment. In  fact,  after  all  the  talk  about 
sui^ly-side  economics,  the  resolution 
does  not  do  nearly  enough  to  provide 
needed  business  capital.  I  favor  tax  cuts 
much  more  targeted  to  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness than  Just  hoping  that  sufficient 
sD'llover  will  occur  from  upper-income 
mvestors.  But  I  find  no  reason  for  con- 
fidence that  the  tax  cuts  assumed  by  this 
rescdution  will  lead  to  that  needed  in- 
vestment in  increased  productivity  and 
jobs. 

I  intend  to  omtinue  to  pursue  tax 
changes  more  in  line  with  that  need.  Just 
as  I  voted  twice  for  better-business-tar- 
geted tax  proposals  during  consideration 
of  this  resolutitm. 

Indeed.  I  brieve  the  tax  Mil  that  this 
Congress  will  eventually  approve  later 
this  year  is  of  mM^  importance  than  the 
budget-cutting  targets  of  this  nonblnd- 
ing  resolution  because  they  will  have  a 
far  longer  impact  on  the  economy  than 
wil'.  fh's  resolution. 

I  favor  reduced  Federal  spending.  I 
voted  earlier  for  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9.  which  Included  the  reconcilia- 
t'on  instructions  which  are  folded  into 
t,h<s  resolution  as  well.  I  may  differ,  and 
have  during  consideration  of  both  of 
these  resolutions,  on  the  sreciflc  cuts 
targeted  in  anv  number  of  instances. 

We  have  chonped  orovrams  which  are 
aimed  at  sreater  productivity.  I  regret 
cuts  that  have  been  posed  in  energy  re- 
search programs  that  might  give  us  in- 
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foniU,  and  In  other  ar«M  that  affect  our 
fotors  ability  to  compete  in  the  Intema- 

I  favor  a  *«*'»~^«^  budget,  and  surely 
bjr  19M.  But  thla  recoIuUon  gives  us  that. 
only  by  iwMtty  assumptions  beyond 
anything  anproachlng  a  realistic  ap- 
pndnL 

lir.  President,  not  long  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
George  Voinovlch.  addressing  a  different 
area  of  coocem.  Mayor  Voinovlch.  whose 
poUtieal  faith  is  not  the  same  as  mine, 
endoaed  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent dated  AprU  24.  IMl.  in  which  hs 
advlaed  the  President  oi  earlier  corre- 
spoDctence  with  the  admlnistratKm  con- 
cerning complaints  about  major  holes  in 
the  so-called  safe^  net. 

Hfi^or  Voinovlch  wrote,  and  I  quote ; 

Wb«t  U  cUamaylng  to  me  Is  tbe  vagueness 
of  Um  response  by  the  Inclusion  of  com- 
ments such  as.  It  Is  believed,  awaiting  a 
formula,  while  spedflc  Bgures  are  not  avail- 
able, and  we  can  give  no  detailed  figures  on 
tbe  points  raised. 

As  the  mayor  wrote: 

This  kind  of  response  Indicates  to  me  tha: 
there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  reseairch 
on  how  the  propoeed  reductions  will  affect 
the  lives  of  many  city  residents. 

I  can  mly  agree  with  Mayor  Voino- 
vlch. but  my  wmder  encompasses  more 
than  city  dwellers.  We  are  gambling  with 
an  entire  country  and  its  economic  fu- 
ture by  taking  this  step  down  an  un- 
duuted  path  without  benefit  of  greater 
and  m<tte  careful  consideration.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  tiave  voted 
against  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  but  with  some  reluc- 
tance. I  strongly  support  the  objectives 
of  President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram— to  control  inflation  and  restore 
sound  economic  growth.  To  reach  those 
objectives  we  must  restrain  Federal  Qov- 
emment  spending,  provide  targeted  tax 
Incentives  to  increase  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  move  strongly  toward  a  bal- 
aiMed  budget. 

The  budget  resolution  presoited  by 
the  Budget  Committee  moves  in  the  right 
direction,  but  in  my  view  malces  reduc- 
tUns  in  some  programs  that  are  too  se- 
vere, while  providing  a  huge  increase  in 
defense  speixUng  which  I  believe  would 
be  wasteful  and  inflationary. 

In  addition,  instead  of  providing  for 
carefully  targeted  tax  cuts,  the  resolu- 
tion provides  for  across-the-board  tax 
cuts  that  are  too  large. 

Most  Importantly,  as  a  result  of  the 
defense  spending  increases,  and  the  over- 
sixed  tax  cuts,  this  resolution  projects 
huge  budgK  deficits,  and  in  fact  does 
not  iax>vkle  for  a  balanced  budget  wlth'n 
the  next  3  years.  This  failure  to  move 
strongly  toward  a  balanced  budget,  even 
with  all  of  tbe  cuts  in  domestic  programs, 
is  a  serious  flaw  that  must  be  corrected 
if  we  are  to  stand  a  chance  of  cmtrol- 
ling  inflation. 

I  hope  these  serious  flaws  can  be  cor- 
rected in  the  course  of  further  congres- 
sional action  on  the  budget,  but  I  cannot 
support  tbe  budget  resolution  in  its  pres- 
ent form.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President. 
!  by  the  Senate  of  the  first  budget 


resolution  is  a  tribute  to  the  President's 
popularity  and  power  of  persuasion.  The 
fact  that  the  Senate  will  pass  this  reso- 
lution reflects  tbe  national  mood  that  his 
program  be  given  a  chance. 

There  are  two  wajrs  to  look  at  a  budget. 
A  budget  can  be  the  articulation  of  tar- 
gets and  goals.  But  as  well  as  being  a 
wish  list,  a  budget  should  also  be  a  blue- 
print which  tells  the  Nation,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  where  the  Federal 
budget  will  be  in  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
in  the  several  fiscal  years  down  the  rosul. 

I  will  vote  for  this  budget  resolution 
because  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
succeed  in  meeting  his  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  high  levels  of 
growth,  with  significantly  lower  price  in- 
creases and  interest  rates.  I  share  his 
goal  of  reduced  domestic  spending,  in- 
creased defense  spending,  and  significant 
tax  reductions.  And  I  will  vote  to  give  the 
President  a  chance  to  achieve  his  targets 
and  goals. 

But  I  have  severe  reservations  about 
this  budget  as  an  accurate  blueprint  for 
the  coming  years.  Because  the  budget  as- 
sumes 127  billion  in  unidentified  savings; 
because  it  employs  unrealistically  op- 
timistic economic  assumptions;  because 
it  falls  to  account  for  a  second  tax  bill 
which  the  administration  has  promised; 
because  it  assumes  a  change  in  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  for  social  security 
and  other  programs — I  do  not  believe 
that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  in  fiscal 
year  1984  as  this  resolution  promises. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  am  voting  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  because  I  want  to 
give  the  administration's  economists  and 
budget  experts  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
But  as  I  look  at  their  track  record  to 
date,  I  am  not  encouraged. 

This  resolution  provides  for  total  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1981  of  $862.7  billion. 
During  congressional  consideration  of 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  which  this  resolution  amends, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  speaking  for  the 
President,  promised  that  outlay  levels 
could  be  held  to  $820  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year.  If  the  administration  misestimated 
the  spending  levels  for  this  fiscal  year  by 
$43  billion  in  a  matter  of  a  few  months, 
one  must  wonder  whether  their  blueprint 
for  a  balanced  budget  3  years  from  now 
Is  likely  to  prove  accurate. 

In  the  last  several  months,  I  have 
talked  with  thousands  of  my  constitu- 
ents from  West  Virginia.  The  message 
I  receive  is  largely  consistent.  Many  of 
them  are  concerned  about  the  impact 
and  the  fairness  of  some  of  the  budget 
cuts.  Many  of  them  are  skeptical  about 
the  Kemp- Roth  tax  cut.  Many  of  them 
do  not  think  the  President's  plan  will 
work.  But  they  overwhelmingly  believe 
that  his  program  deserves  a  chance. 

I  truly  hope  that  the  economy  experi- 
ences the  dramatic  recovery  the  ad- 
ministration predicts. 

I  truly  hope  that  infiatlon  will  drop 
from  11.1  to  8.3  percent  in  Just  1  year, 
and  to  6.2  percent  the  following  year.  I 
must  admit  that  as  much  as  I  hope  to 
see  these  dramatic  improvements,  my  ex- 
I>ectation  Is  that  we  may  be  disap- 
pointed. 

This  first  budget  resolution  is  a  tar- 
get, and  only  a  target.  There  is  nothing 


bhidlng  about  it.  My  vote  for  It  Is  not 
an  endorsement  of  Kemp-Roth.  Nor  do 
I  endorse  the  administration's  rosy  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  Nor  do  I  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  budget  can 
be  balanced  under  the  administration's 
program. 

I  have  very  serious  doubts  that  the 
1984  budget  is  balanced  on  anything 
other  than  paper. 

I  think  that  the  balanced  budget  in 
this  resolution  Is  based  on  unsound  pro- 
jections and  Juffgled  figures — some  of 
which  were  produced  out  of  thin  air. 

I  am  very  doubtful  that  the  $45  bil- 
lion deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  that  the 
Budget  Committee  projected  prior  to 
the  Easter  recess  has  been  eliminated. 
I  believe  it  has  been  disguised  behind 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors. 

Also,  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  wlU 
agree  to  increase  Presidential  impound- 
ment powers. 

I  believe  that  the  $27  billion  In  un- 
identified savings  can  fairly  be  char- 
acterised "as  a  gleam  in  Mr.  Stockman's 
eye."  I  find  it  curious  that  the  Budget 
Committee  would  Include  unidentified 
savings  which  work  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
but  fall  to  include  the  revenue  loss  from 
the  unidentified  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond tax  bill  which  the  administration 
has  promised,  and  which  would  of  course 
increase  the  deficit. 

Although  all  of  these  doubts  concern- 
ing this  resolution  are  serious,  perhaps 
my  most  serious  doubt  is  the  assumption 
of  savings  by  reducing  benefits  for  mil- 
lions of  retirees  in  this  country.  Wheth- 
er the  COLA  is  changed  or  the  savings 
result  from  the  social  security  changes 
the  President  proposed  today,  the  hole 
in  the  promised  social  safety  net  Is 
growing  larger. 

We  are  asked  to  assume  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  legislation  that  was  re- 
vealed only  today.  No  hearings  have  been 
held.  Most  of  us  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  anything  other  than  the 
briefing  materials.  Yet,  we  have  to  as- 
sume savings  of  $7.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  $7.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$7.4  blUion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 1,  for  one, 
have  serious  doubts  tlmt  this  administra- 
tion and  this  budget  resolution  will 
achieve  these  savings. 

The  President  will  receive  a  victory  in 
the  passage  of  this  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. His  program  is  being  given  a 
chance.  But  it  is  my  genuine  hope  that 
he  will  be  willing  to  relent  on  the  issue 
of  Kemp-Roth,  and  recognize  that  a  tax 
cut  which  only  gives  20  percent  of  its 
revenue  to  productivity  will  not  bring 
about  the  supply-side  response  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  economic  recovery 
wh'ch  we  all  desire.  Victory  for  the  Pres- 
ident in  this  first  target  budget  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
public  or  the  administration  as  a  man- 
date for  Kemp-Roth.  It  is  not. 

When  the  tax  bill  is  written  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Eind  Finance  Commit- 
tees, there  will  be  substantial  changes 
made  to  the  President's  tax  program.  I 
would  urge  the  administration  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  Congress  in 
framing  a  tax  cut  which  truly  will  bring 
the  supply-side  response  which  most  of 
us  now  feel  is  necessary. 
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In  my  remarks  on  the  Senate  floor 
summing  up  the  Democratic  strategy  on 
the  reconcillati(m  resolution,  I  said: 

From  tbe  start  Democrats  have  bad  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  tbe  budget.  All  along 
we  have  said  we  would  support  tbe  dimen- 
sions of  tbe  President's  cuts,  dlMgree  on 
some  of  the  speclAca,  and  rewoilc  bis  tax  pro- 
posal. We  have  wltaeswd  that  strategy  at 
work  tbU  week.  We  will  see  It  at  work 
throughout  tbe  long  budget  cjrcle. 

Mr.  President,  this  continues  to  be  the 
strategy  of  Senate  Democrats.  Some  Sen- 
ators from  my  side  of  the  aisle  will  vote 
against  the  resolution  because  of  the 
dimension  of  the  tax  cuts  which  it  as- 
sumes, because  of  their  disagreement 
over  the  economic  assumptions,  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  believe  that  the  budget 
can  be  balanced  in  fiscal  year  1084.  Some 
will  vote  "no"  because  they  disagree  with 
the  spending  priorities.  Others,  like  my- 
self, for  reasons  I  have  explained,  will 
vote  for  this  resolution. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  when  all  the 
votes  have  been  tallied.  It  will  be  clear. 
I  believe,  that  the  Senate  Is  giving  the 
President's  program  its  chance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  other  amendments;  none  have  been 
ordered.  The  time  for  disposition  of  this 
matter  has  arrived. 

BOUSK  CONCXnWKirT  BESOLtmoir    lis 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  83,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115,  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  n.S.  Oov- 
emment  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  n.S.  Oovemmoit  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982. 1983,  and  1984. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.  Con.  Res.  116)  revising  tbe  con- 
gressional badpet  for  the  TTnlted  States  Oov- 
emment  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  tbe  fiscal 
years  1983, 1983.  and  1984. 

The  PRBBIDTNQ  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  privileged  and  the  moUcm  is  not 
debatable. 

vt  AmNMCKirr  mo.  m 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Budfret  Committee.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senetor  from  New  Mexloo  (ICr. 
DoMxmci)  propoees  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  94. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
would  have  to  be  read  If  an  ob)ectl<m 
were  made,  but  I  have  already  asked  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  amendment  new.  above 
and  beyond  the  matter  or  material  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  resolution  which 
has  been  debated  now  for  4  days.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  answered 
in  the  negative. 


I  asked  if  the  amendment  as  sent  to 
the  desk  would  be  mathematically  con- 
sistent in  every  respect.  The  majority 
leader  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

I  asked  explanations  for  the  reasons 

why  the  amendment  was  being  offered, 

and  I  received  the  explanations.  They 

were  satisfactory. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  "•603,300,000,000) " 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "S&994)00,000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "•SJKW.OOO.OOO) " 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "•8.&00,000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  "719,050,000,000" 
and  assert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "•716,0Oj,0(j0". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  "$600,000,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$663,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "—$56,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$62,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  "$994,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  m  Ueu  thereof,  "$999,800,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  Insert  "temporary" 
before  "statutory". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "$9,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$91,100,000,OCO". 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  16  through  21. 

On  page  3,  line  5.  strike  "$180,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$181,000,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  "$163,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereof,  -$1L24>OO.OM.OOO". 

On  page  3,  line  8,  strike  "$23,600,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  tbereof.  "$33,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  "$1U50.000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$11,000X>C0,000". 

On  page  3,  line  11.  strike  "$3,450,000,000" 
and  msert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "6,600,030,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  "$7,030,030,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$7,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  "$9,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$9,8:M),003,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "$10,6ro.000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$10,400,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  "$6360,003,000" 
and  insert  m  Ueu  thereof,  "$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  24.  strUe  "$3,050,003,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereof,  "$3,400,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  1.  strike  "$34300.000.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  tbereof.  "$35,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  3.  strike  "$33,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof.  "$33,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  4,  strike  "$9JOO,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$8.000X>00.000". 

On  page  4,  line  5,  strike  "$13,200,000,000'' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$11300,000.000". 

On  page  4.  line  8.  strike  "$33.000.000X>00' 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$30300.000300". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  "831,750.000300" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$31300.000300". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  "$72300300,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof.  "$71300300300". 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  "$66300300300" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$66,400300300". 

On  page  4.  Une  14.  strike  "$250360300300" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  tbereof.  "$350300,000300". 

On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  "$227300300,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof.  "$339.700300300". 

On  page  4.  line  17.  strike  "$33.000300300" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbereof.  "$23300300,000". 

On  page  4,  line  18.  strike  "$23.600300,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  tbereof.  "$32.800300300". 

On  page  4.  Une  30,  strike  "$4360300300" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereof,  "$4,400,000300". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  "$4350.000.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  tbereof.  "$4.700300300". 

On  page  4.  line  33,  strike  "$5.150300,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$6300.000300". 

On  page  4,  line  34.  strUe  "$4300300.000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$5.000300300". 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  "$6300,000.000* 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$6,100,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  4,  strike  "$79300300,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof.  "$79300300300". 

On  page  6,  line  5.  strike  "$79300300,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  tbereof,  "$79300,000300". 


On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  "$1300300300" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  tbereof,  "$0". 

On  page  5.  line  3.  strike  "$1300300300" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$0" 

Ou  page  5,  line  10,  strike  "$29300300300" 
and  imxn  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$38300300,000". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  strike  "$3J300300300* 
and  insert  la  lieu  thereof,  "$28300300300". 
On  page  5,  strike  lines  18  and  19,  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  tbereof,  "Budget  Act  of  1974, 
that  for  tbe  fiscal  years  beginning  on  Oc- 
tooer  1,  1981,  Octooer  1.  1983,  and  October  1 
1088:". 

On  page  6,  Une  31,  strlka,  "$667300300,- 
000",  and  Insert  m  lieu  tbereof.  "as  fol- 
lows: 

r\aeai  Tear  1982:  $660300300300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1983:  $700.100300300: 

Fiscal  Tear  1984:  $770.700300300;" 

On  page  5,  strike  line  23,  and  insert  m  lieu 
tbereoi,  "creased  as  follows: 

Mscal  Tear  1982:  $61300300300; 

FlscalTear  1983:  $97,100300300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1984:  $144300300300;" 

On  page  6,  line  26,  strike  "$764360300300" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereof,  " as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  Tear  1982:  $776300300300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1983:  $813,600.000300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1984;  $865.000300300;" 

On  page  6,  strike  line  3,  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
tbereof,  "as  foUows: 

Fiscal  Tear  1982:  $700300,000300, 

Fiscal  Tear  1983:  $730300300300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1984:  $770,700300,000 

On  page  6,  Une  6.  strike  "—$31.000300300" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "as  foUows: 

>  iscal  Tear  1983 :  $50300300,000; 

Fiscal  Tear  1983:  $21.400300300; 

Fiscal  year  1964:  $0;" 

On  page  6,  Une  7.  strike  "$1300300300300" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "as  foUows: 

Fiscal  Te&r  1982:  $1393300300.000; 

Fiscal  Tear  1963:  $1,166,100.000300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1984:  $1,198.400300300:" 

On  page  6.  at  tbe  end  of  line  7,  Insert 
"temporary". 

On  page  6,  strike  line  9,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
tbereof.  "creased  Is  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  Tear  1982:  $92300300300; 

Fiscal  Tear  1083:  $63,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  Tear  1984:  $43300,000300;" 

On  page  6,  strike  line  16.  and  insert  In  Ilea 
thereof,  "that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1981.  October  1,  1982.  and  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983.  the". 

On  page  6.  strike  lines  20  and  21,  and  In- 
sert in  Ueu  tbereof. 

"Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $336300,000.- 
000: 

(B)  OuUays,  $188300.000300. 
Fiscal  Tear  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $264300,000,- 
000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $221.100300300. 
Fiscal  Tear  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $389300300.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $250300300300. 

On  page  6.  strike  lines  23  and  34  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  tbereof. 
"Fiscal  Tear  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16300.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11.100.000300. 
Fiscal  Year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,100,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11300300.000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17300.000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12300.000300." 

On  page  7.  strike  lines  I  and  2.  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  tbereof, 
"Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7300300300; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000300300. 
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VlaMl  THar  19M: 

(A)  Naw  budgM  authority.  $7,700,000,000: 

(B)  OutUya.  «7.a00.000.000. 
Vmal  Tmt  19M: 

(A)  Ntw  budget  autbortty.  •7J00.000.000: 

(B)  Outlaya.  $7,300,000,000." 

On  paga  7.  atrlke  llnaa  4  and  S.  aad  insert 
In  Uau  tbaiaof . 
PlMtl  Ta*r  1963: 

(A)  Ifav  budget  authority.  M.400.000.000: 

(B)  Ootlaya.  90.900.000.000. 
Flaiml  Taar  1993: 

(A)  Kaw  budgat  authority.  93M0.000.000: 

(B)  Outlaya.  96.800,000.000. 
Flacal  Taar  1964: 

(A)  Maw  budgat  authority,  93400.000.000: 

(B)  OuUaya.  94.900.000.000." 

On  paga  7.  strike  lines  7  and  8.  and  insert 
InUau  tbaraof. 
Plaeal  Tear  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  98.400,000.000: 

(B)  Outlaya.  913MO,000.000. 
Flieal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  110,700.000.000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  911300.000.000. 
Fiscal  Year  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  810300,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,900,000,000." 

On   page   7,   strike   Unea   10  and    II.   and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
Flaeal  Tear  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlaya,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,    $4,900,000,000." 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  13  and  14.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200.0:0.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4^00.030,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $3,800,000,000." 

On   page   7,   strike   lines    16  and    17,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $31,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $30,800,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $20,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authorttv.  $21,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.    $20.100.000  000." 

On  page  7.  strike  lines  19  and  20.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof, 
Flaeal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budftet  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 
Flaeal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budfret  authority,  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  OuUavs.  $7,800,000,000. 
Flaeal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budnt  authority.  $7,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7.  600  000.000." 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  33  and  34,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof, 
Flaeal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorttv.  $26,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,400,000,000. 
Ftacal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritT.  $36,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000300. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,100,000,000- 

(B)  OotUys.  $36.100  000." 

On  page  8,  strike  lines  1  and  3,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  bud^t  authority.  $83,600,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $73,400,000,000. 
Flaeal  Tear  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  990300,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  980.900.000.000. 


Flaeal  Tear  1964: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  968.900.000.000." 

On  page  8,  strike  Unea  4  and  6.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $363,900,000.- 
000: 

(B)  OuUays,  $338,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $386,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  9353,000.000.000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $307,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $370,300,000,000." 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  7  and  6.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $23,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $35,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  Tear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  926,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,000,000,000." 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  10  and  11,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,700,000,000." 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  13  and  14.  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  7ear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000: 

(B)  OuUayB,  $4,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.$5,000.000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000." 

On  page  8,  strike  lines  16  and  17.  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
Fiscal  year  1933: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  yeau-  1983: 

(A)  New  budgeit  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,800,000,000." 

On   page   8.   strike   lines   18  and   30,   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $89,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,500,000,000. 
Pl'cal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaya,  $93,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $94,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $94,600,000,000." 

On  page  8,  strike  lines  33  and  33,  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0; 

(B)  OuUays.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$30,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$30,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$37300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$37,800,000,000." 
Beginning  on  page  8,  line  35,  strike  out 

ererythlng  through  page  9,  line  1,  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof. 


Flaeal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -933.600.000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  -$33300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$39,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlaya.  -$39,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$46,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  OuUays,  -$46,900,000,000. 

On  page  9,  line  6.  atrlko  "$66,970,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$61,463,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  8,  strUe  "978,630.000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$86,636,000,000". 

On  page  9,  strike  line  10,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof,    "$70,042,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "groea". 

On  page  9,  line  18,  strike  "primary"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  9,  line  19,  after  "930,000,000"  In- 
sert the  following,  "of  which  $0  shall  be  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  conunitments." 

On  page  9,  strike  lines  20  and  31. 

On  page  9,  Une  23,  strike  "$8,230,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$11,183,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  34.  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mtuy"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  9,  Une  36.  strike  "$8,340,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$11,043,000,000 
of  which  $0  shall  be  secondiary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments." 

On  page  10,  strike  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  10,  line  4,  strike  "$0"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "$144,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  5,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  10,  line  6,  strike  "$0"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof.  "$0,  of  which  $0  shall  be 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  10,  strike  lines  7  and  8. 

On  page  10,  Une  10,  strUce  "$1,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$4,504,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  11,  atrlke  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  10.  Une  12,  strike  "$3,640,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$6,602,000,000 
of  which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments." 

On  page  10,  strike  lines  13  and  14. 

On  page  10,  Une  16,  strike  "$20,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$24,000,000". 

On  page  10,  Une  17,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  10,  line  18,  after  "$0"  Insert  the 
following,  "of  which  $0  shall  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  10.  strike  lines  19  and  20. 

On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  "$7,630,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$8,878,000,000". 

On  page  10.  Une  23,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "gross". 

On  page  10,  Une  24.  strike  "$2,430,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$3,697,000,000  of 
which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  commit- 
ments." 

On  page  11.  strike  lines  1  and  2. 

On  page  11.  Une  4.  strike  "$14.1(0  000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof.  "$13,689,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  11.  line  6,  strike  "$35,730,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ue\i  thereof,  "$121,175,000,000  of 
which  $60,542,000,000  shall  be  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  11.  strikes  lines  7  and  8. 

On  page  11.  Une  10.  strike  "$150,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$475,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  II.  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  11.  Une  12.  strike  "$1,140,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof.  "$1,504,000,000  of 
which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments." 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  13  and  14. 

On  page  11.  Une  16,  strive  "$850,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$841,000,000". 
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On  page  11.  Une  17,  atrlke  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "giaaa". 

On  page  11,  lUie  18,  atrlke  "$60,000,000"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof,  "$  1.360^)00300  of  which 
$0  ahall  be  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments." 

On  page  11,  strike  lines  19  and  30. 

On  page  11.  line  23.  atrike  "$930,000300" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$1,434,000,000". 

On  page  11,  Une  24,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "groaa". 

On  page  11,  line  26,  strike  "$6,300.000300" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$6,197,000,000 
of  which  $600,000,000  ahaU  be  aecondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  12,  strike  lines  1  and  3. 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  "$90.000300"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$83,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  18,  line  6,  strike  "$100,000,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$175300,000  of  which 
$0  shaU  be  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments." 

On  page  12,  strike  Unea  7  and  6. 

On  page  12,  line  10,  strike  "$300,000,000  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$2,069,000,000". 

On  page  12,  Une  11,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "groaa". 

On  page  12.  line  12.  strike  "$14,790,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "$17,446,000,000 
of  which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments." 

On  page  13,  strike  lines  13  and  14. 

On  page  12,  Une  16,  strike  "$650,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "$648,000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  17,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "groes". 

On  page  12,  line  18,  strike  "$7380,000300" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$7383,000,000  of 
which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  guarantee 
conunitments." 

On  page  12.  strike  lines  19  and  30. 

On  page  12,  Une  23,  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  12,  Une  24,  after  "90",  Insert  the 
following,  "of  which  $0  shall  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  conunitments." 

On  p<tge  18.  strike  lines  1  and  3. 

On  page  13.  Une  4.  strike  "$31340.000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof.  "$31300.000". 

On  page  13,  Une  6.  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  13,  Une  6.  strike  "$0"  and  Insert 
to  lieu  thereof  "$31,000,000  of  which  $0  shaU 
be  secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  IS.  strike  lines  7  and  8. 

On  page  13,  lUie  10,  strike  "$140,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof.  "$146,000,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  11.  strike  the  word  "pri- 
mary" and  Insert  in  Ueu  th««of.  "gross". 

On  paice  13.  Une  13.  strike  "8760.000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof.  "$766300.000  of 
which  $0  shall  be  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments." 

On  paee  13.  strike  lines  13  and  14. 

On  page  13,  line  17,  strike  the  word  "ori- 
mary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "gross". 

On  page  13.  Une  18.  after  "$0"  Insert  the 
following  "of  which  $0  shall  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments." 

On  page  18.  strike  lines  19  and  20. 

On  page  13.  line  23.  strike  the  word  "ori- 
mary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "proas". 

On  nage  13.  Une  34.  after  "90"  insert  the 
foUowlng.  "of  which  $0  shaU  be  secondary 
loan  guarantee  conunitments." 

On  nage  14.  strike  Unes  1  and  3. 

On  page  14.  line  5.  strive  the  word  "nrt- 
mary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "irroas". 

On  nage  14.  Une  6.  after  "«iO"  Insert  the 
foUowlng.  "of  which  «0  shall  be  secondary 
loan  in]arant«e  commitments." 

On  naee  14.  strive  lines  7  ani  8. 

On  naee  l«.  s+riKe  lines  0  throtigh  17  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof. 

"^c)  It  Is  «he  ii^n!«e  of  the  <Ton<nT>as  that 
the  President  through  administrative  actions 
should  limit  in  fiscal  vesr  '»89  total  Federal 
Flnsncln<j  BanV  ort<<inatlon  of  direct  loans 
guaranteed  by  other  FMeral  agencies  to  $16.- 


460300.000;  and  Federal  Financing  Bank  pur- 
chases of  loan  assets  from  Federal  agencies 
to  $6,631,000,000.  It  Is  the  further  se..se  of 
Congress  that  direct  borrowing  transactions 
of  Federal  agencies  should  be.  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  poasible.  restricted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Financing  Bank." 

On  page  14,  Une  18.  strike  everything  after 
"Sac.  304"  through  page  16.  line  34.  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof. 

"It  shaU  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  or 
the  Senate  during  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
to  consider  any  bUl.  restriution,  or  amend- 
ment authorizing  new  direct  lean  obllgaUons 
or  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  unless 
tbat  biU.  resolution,  or  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  authority  to  make  or  guaran- 
tee such  loans  sbaU  be  effecUve  only  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  contained 
In  appropriation  Acts." 

On  page  16.  Une  1,  strike  everything 
through  page  21.  Une  33. 

On  page  21,  line  24,  strike  everything 
through  page  22,  line  12. 

On  page  22,  strike  lines  17  and  18,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof, 

"Sec.  301.  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  Chat  It  Is  necessary  to  make  changes 
In  enacted  laws  in  order  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $14,667,000,000,  and  outlays  by 
$3,353,000,000.  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $62,825,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $36,945,000,000,  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,228,000,000. 
and  ouUays  by  $47,694,000,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $68.- 
074,000.000.  and  outlays  by  $56,937,000,000.  In 
fiscal  year  1984." 

Beginning  with  page  22.  Une  23.  strike 
everything  through  page  23.  line  3.  and  In- 
sert In  Ueu  thereof,  "to  reduce  outlays  by 
$163,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $232,000,000  and  ouUays 
by  $693.000300  In  fiscal  year  1982;  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  by  $400,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $362,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $620,000,- 
000  and  outlays  by  $525,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  and" 

Beginning  with  "$1,923,000,000"  on  page  23, 
line  9,  strike  lines  9  through  14,  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof.  "$525,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $2,026,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,932,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  $2,656,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,616,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $3,153,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,066,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1064." 

On  page  23,  strike  lines  19  through  24  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $233,000,000  and  outlays  by  $233.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $966,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$936,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $899,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $899,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $511,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $511,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984." 

On  page  24.  strike  Unes  6  through  11.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "ouUays  as  follows: 
$7,146,003,000  in  budget  authority  and  $143,- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  $14,- 
139.000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $808,- 
000,OCO  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1082;  $16,- 
684,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,669.- 
000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983:  and 
818,769,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,632,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  24,  strike  lines  17  through  22  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "follows:  $39,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $4O.000.rO3  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  $53,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $34,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983:  and  $72,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $69,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1064." 

On  pitge  35,  strike  lines  3  through  8,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "$808,000,000  and  oaH- 
laya  by  $736300,000  In  flaeal  year  1983;  to 


reduce  budget  authority  by  61381300300 
and  outlaya  by  $1333300,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,786,000300  and  outlaya  by  $3390300300 
In  fiscal  year  1984;   and" 

On  page  25,  strike  lines  14  through  19,  aad 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "as  foUowa:  63^460.- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  aad  $403300300 
in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  IMl;  $9366300300 
In  budget  authority  and  $8363300300  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1982;  $11386.000300  In 
budget  authority  and  $10,440,000300  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1983;  aad  $14314300300 
In  budget  authority  and  $13,466,000,000  In 
outUys  for  fiscal  year  1964." 

Beginning  on  page  36,  line  36,  strike  erery- 
thlng through  page  36,  line  6,  aad  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof,  "$316300300  aad  outUya  by 
$149,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $787,000300  and  outUya 
by  $1,103,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1963;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,062300300  and  out- 
lays by  $1,716,000,000  In  flaeti  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1355,000300 
and  outUya  by  $2347300300  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  and" 

On  page  26,  strike  Unea  11  through  16,  aad 
Insert  in  Ueu  therectf,  "as  foUowa:  $1,764,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $39,000300 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  lOSI;  $4385300300 
In  budget  authority  and  $4,138,000,000  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1082;  $5361.000300  la 
budget  authority  and  $4376300300  In  out- 
Uya for  fiscal  year  1983;  aad  $5397300300  In 
budget  authority  and  $5361300,000  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1084." 

Beginning  with  page  26.  line  22.  strike 
everything  through  page  27.  line  2.  and  In- 
se'^t  in  Ueu  thereof,  "as  foUows:  $1350,000300 
In  budget  authority  and  $301XKIO,000  In  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1982:  9600300300  In 
budget  authority  and  $367.000300  In  outUya 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $436300300  la 
budget  authority  and  $531300300  In  outUys 
for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  27,  strike  lines  3  through  13,  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof, 

"(8)  The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  sbaU  report  changes  In  Uws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  approprUtlons  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outUys  as  foUows:  $331,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $84,000,000  in  outUys  for  fis- 
cal year  1981;  $816,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $360,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  $796300.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$564,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $774,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$654,000,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  27.  strike  Unea  19  through  33.  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof.  "8116300300  In  budget 
authority  and  $13,000,000  In  outUya  for  fis- 
cal year  1983;  $133300300  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $81.000300  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  aad  $144,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $134300,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1984." 

On  page  38,  strike  lines  4  throngh  9.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$39,000,000  and  out- 
Uys by  $39,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1961;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $342,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $243300,000  In  fiscal  year  1962;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $470,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $479,000,000  la  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $641,000.- 
000  and  outUys  by  $641300.000  In  flaeal  year 
1984;  and" 

On  page  28,  strike  Unea  16  through  30  aad 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "outUys  as  foUows: 
$147,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $16,- 
000,000  In  outUys  for  flscal  year  1983;  $60,- 
000,000  tn  budget  authority  and  $33300.000 
In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983;  aad  $71,000300 
la  budget  authority  and  $00,000300  la  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984." 

Beginning  on  page  28,  line  26,  strike  every- 
thing through  page  29.  line  -S.  and  Insert  la 
Ueu  thereof,  "Law  93-344  sufficient  to  rednee 
outUys  by  $618,000300  In  fiscal  year  1983: 
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to  ndoM  oatlaja  bj  Ml4X)Oaooo  in  fUcAi 
ytmt  198S:  and  to  raduo*  outlaTt  by  %U7,- 
00(UNO  la  ItoMl  TMT  1M4:  and" 

On  p«c*  V,  atrllM  Una*  ll  tbroucb  le.  and 
InMTt  In  lira  UMraof.  "■■  taOom*:  M.7S7,- 
OOOMO  m  1>ad|«t  Mitborlty  and  HMO.0O0.- 
000  la  outlaya  for  flacal  year  l»«:  •8.M4.000.- 
000  la  bodftt  miUMfity  and  M.aa4.000.000  in 
oattays  lor  fiaoal  jmr  IMS:  and  •T.SM.OOO.OCO 
la  budgat  aatlMxlty  aad  •7^71,000.000  In 
ouUaya  for  Aaeal  jraar  lOM." 

l»a>lnmiit  on  pafa  ».  lino  ai.  ■trllw  arary- 
thtng  throogb  pafa  M,  Una  2.  and  Inaart  In 
Uan  tbaraof,  "PobUo  Law  M-S44  auflclant 
to  raduea  outlaya  by  $1H.OOO.OOO  in  flaoal 
yaar  IMS;  to  ladooe  outlaya  by  0000.000.000 
la  aaeal  yaar  19M:  and  to  rodooa  ouUaya  by 
•lja5.000.000  la  flaoal  yaar  1084;  and" 

On  paca  SO,  atrtka  Ilnaa  •  tbroi^b  IS.  and 
Inaart  la  Uau  tbareof,  "outlaya  m  tollowa: 
•3J80.000.000  in  budget  autborlty  aad  •«•.- 
000.000  la  ontlaya  for  ttacal  year  IBOl;  •«.44«.- 
00O.00O  la  bodgirt  autbortty  aad  81.038.000,- 
000  la  outlaya  for  flaoal  yaar  1088;  •6.133.000.- 
000  la  budget  autbortty  aad  03 .087.000.000 
In  ouUays  for  flacal  year  1083:  and  •0J4I.- 
000,000  la  budget  antborlty  aad  04^81.000.- 
000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  yeai  1984." 

On  page  30,  strike  lines  10  tbraugb  34,  and 
Insert  la  Ueu  thereof,  "follows:  883.000.000  In 
budget  autbortty  aad  •85.000,000  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981:  878.000,000  In  budget  au- 
tbortty aad  •SOMO.OOO  la  outlaya  for  fldcaa 
year  lOaa;  880.000.000  la  budget  authority 
aad  858.000.000  la  outlays  for  fiscal  year  lOSa: 
and  8103.000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
•88.000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084." 

On  page  31,  strike  lines  6  through  11.  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof,  "lows:  807.000,000  in 
budget  autbortty  and  •07.000,000  in  outlays 
tor  fiscal  year  1981:  •538,000,000  In  budget 
autbortty  and  8800.000.000  Ui  outlava  for  fis- 
cal year  1983:  8504,000.000  Ui  budget  author- 
ity and  8641.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  8664,OOOX>00  in  budget  authority 
and  86384100.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
lOM." 

On  page  81.  strike  lines  13  through  31  and 
Inaart  la  Uau  tbsreof. 

"(15)  (A)  The  Houn  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affalia  shau  report  cbsa^es  in  laws 
within  tha  Jurladletlon  of  that  committee 
which  proTlda  spending  authority  as  denned 
In  saetlan  401(c)(3)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
844.  anlBelent  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
814.000.000  aad  outlays  by  814,000.000  In  fis- 
cal yaar  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
883.000.000  and  outlays  by  833,000,000  in  tu- 
e*l  yaar  1980:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
8384)0a000  and  outlays  by  838.000.000  in  ns- 
*»l  T'ar  1988;  and  to  raduae  budget  author- 
ity by  8M4NM4>00  and  outlays  by  834.000,000 
In  flaeal  yaar  1884;  and 

"(B)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflatza  shall  alao  report  changes  in  laws 
within  tba  Jurladletlon  of  that  committee 
anfllelant  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grama  anthortaed  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  aehlera  sartnc*  la  budget  authority  and 
ontUya  aa  follows:  8414.000.000  tn  budget 
aotbortty  and  8878.000.000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal yaar  1983;  8887.000.000  Ui  budget  au- 
tbortty aad  tlHjOOOjaOO.  tn  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  Utt:  and  85334)00.000  tn  budget  au- 
tbortty and  8630.0004X)0  tn  outlays  for  fiscal 
yaar  1884.'*  '  ^^ 

Ob  page  S3,  strike  lines  3  through  7  and 
'"■■'  >»  U««  thereof,  "838.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  8186.000.000  Ui  flacal  year  1981-  to 
ladoea  budget  autbortty  by  88.7914)004)00  and 
outlaya  by  884374)004)00  In  fiscal  yearion^ 

I*^^  «»odgat  authority  by  88,445.000,000 
and  onU^  by  84.483.000.080  Ui  flaeal  year 

lS^!^J^  *****  »*™'«^  authority  by 
«IM74M)0^  and  ouUays  by  80^074)00.000 
in  flaeal  yaar  1884:  aad" 

^5?^P?»?."-  ■*'**•  "«»«  W  through  18.  and 

SL'^J^*5r**-  ">«*•:  •^»W).000  ll 
budvM  anUMrtty  aad  80B4.000.000  m  ouUays 

-^JTS^^"'"  *••*  •»  J»44)00,000  Ui  budget 
«*a>antr  aad  81413,0004100  m  outlayalor 
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1888;  aad  81.847.000.000  in  budget 

autbortty  aad  81475.000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  yev  1884." 

Beginning  oa  page  S3,  llaa  38.  strike  erary- 
tblag  tbrou^  page  SS.  llae  0.  aad  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:  "Publlo  Law  98-314  aufllclent 
to  reduce  outlays  by  81884)00.000  In  fiscal 
yaar  1881;  to  radtioe  budget  autbortty  by 
8474.000,000  and  outlays  by  8838.UOO.000  in 
fisoal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  8668.000.000  and  outlays  by  8618.000.0OU 
la  fiacal  year  1988;  aad  to  reduoe  budget  au- 
tbortty by  8794.000.000  aad  outlays  by  OTSe.- 
000.000  In  fisoAl  yaar  1984;  aad" 

Oa  page  S3,  strike  llaes  IS  through  18. 
and  Uisert  in  Ueu  thereof.  "•846,000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  63.000.000  in  ouUays 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  834484)00.000  In  budget 
authority  aad  88400.0004)00  Ui  outU^ys  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  84.011,000.000  la  budget  au- 
thority aad  83,9814)004)00  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1083;  aad  84.613.000,000  In  budget 
autlMrtty  aad  84417.000,000  In  ouUays  for 
fiscal  year  1984." 

Beginning  oa  page  33.  line  38,  strike 
everything  through  page  34.  line  3,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof,  "sxifllclent  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  8333.000,000  and  ouUays 
by  •383.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1081:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  8986.000.000  and  outlays 
by  •866.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1083:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  8809.000.000  and  out- 
Uys by  88094)00.000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  8511,000.000 
and  outlays  by  ^51 1.000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1984." 

On  page  34,  strike  lines  0  through  14,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "thorlty  and  outlays 
aa  foUows:  86,146,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  •133.0004)00  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  815.460.000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  8068,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1083:  818.413,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  83474,000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  •31,303.000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  83483.000.000  to  ouUays  for  fiacal 
year  1984." 

On  page  34,  strike  Unea  15  through  3S. 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof, 

"(4)  (A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  shall  re- 
port changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  which  provide  spending 
authority  as  defined  in  section  401  (c)  (3)  (C) 
of  PubUc  Law  03-344,  sufficient  to  reduoe 
budget  authority  by  •150.000,000  and  outlays 
by  0150,000,000  tn  fiscal  year  1083:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  8300,000,000  and  outlays 
by  0300.000.000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  •450,000.000  and 
outUya  by  •450.00400  to  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

"(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Sclenoe,  and  TransportaUon  shall  also  report 
changps  In  laws  within  the  JurisdicUon  of 
that  committee  sufllclent  to  require  reduc- 
tions to  approprlattons  for  programs  autbor- 
laad  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
inga  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: 814(8.0004)00  to  budget  authority  and 
88844)00.000  to  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
81,5884)004)00  to  budget  autbortty  and 
814384)00.000  to  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  81.465.000.000  to  budget  authority 
and  61437.000.000  to  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984." 

On  page  36,  strike  lines  6  throiigh  11,  and 
insert  to  Ueu  thereof,  "and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: 83.071,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
•106.000.000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1081: 
•3,714.000.000  to  budget  aurhortty  and  OS.- 
404,0004)00  to  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
•3,660,000.000  to  budget  authority  and  63,- 
638.000,000  to  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  83.604.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
•3.711,000,000  to  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  35,  strike  lines  16  through  10.  and 
Inrert  in  Ueu  therof,  "Law  03-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  8185.000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983:  to  reduce  outUys  by  8900.000.000 


to  fiscal  year  1083:  and  to  reduce  ouUaya  by 
•1485.000.000  to  fiscal  year  1984;  aad" 

Beginning  on  page  55.  line  35.  strike  every- 
thing through  page  86,  Una  5,  aad  lasert  to 
Ueu  thereof,  "tbortty  aad  outUys  as  follows: 
•3,350.000.000  to  budget  authority  aad  888,- 
000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  yaar  1981;  84.935.- 
000.000  to  budget  autbortty  and  8788.000,000 
in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983;  83.085.000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  81473.000.000  to 
ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  83.500.000.000 
in  budget  autbortty  and  83436,000.000  to 
outUys  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

un  page  30,  strtke  Unea  10  through  15, 
and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof,  "to  reduce  budget 
autbortty  by  83134)00.000  and  outUya  by 
•396,000.000  In  fiscal  yaar  1981;  to  reduoe 
budget  authority  by  81454.0004)00  and  out- 
lays by  83,354.000.000  to  fiacal  year  1983;  to 
reduce  budget  autoority  by  84,4944)00.000 
and  ouUays  by  810,870,000,000  to  fiscal  year 
1083:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  84.- 
618,000,000  and  outlays  by  •11.761,000,000  to 
fiscal  year  1984;  and" 

Beginning  on  page  36.  Une  31.  strtke  every- 
thing through  page  37,  Une  3,  and  insert  to 
lieu  thereof,  "follows:  696,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  0113.000.000  in  outUys  for  fis- 
c:U  year  1983;  9114.000,000  to  budget  author- 
ity and  0133,000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  8149.000,000  In  budget  autbortty 
and  •177,000.000  to  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1084." 

On  page  37,  strtke  lines  8  through  13.  and 
insert  to  lieu  thereof.  "Uys  as  foUowa: 
•1.050,000,000  to  budget  autbortty  and 
•301,000.000  to  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
•600.000.000  tn  budget  autbortty  and  6367.- 
000.000  tn  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1063;  and 
•186,000.000  to  budget  autoortty  and  6681.- 
000,000  to  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  37,  strtke  Unas  18  through  33,  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "93-344,  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays  by  •613,000,000  tn  fiscal  year 
1983:  to  reduce  outlays  by  8414.000,000  to 
fiscal  year  1083;  and  to  reduce  ouUays  by 
•367,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and" 

On  page  38.  strtke  Itoes  4  through  9.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "and  outUys  aa  fol- 
lows: •4,776,000,000  in  budget  autbortty  and 
•4,690.000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
•6.360,000,000  to  budget  authority  and  86,- 
386,000.000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  67,463,000,000  to  budget  authority  and 
•7,440,000.000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1984." 
On  page  38.  strtke  lines  16  through  30,  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof,  "follows:  •116.000,000 
In  budget  autbortty  and  613,000.000  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  6133.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  981.000.000  In  outUys 
for  fisoal  year  1983;  and  •144,000.000  to 
budget  authority  and  •  134,000,000  to  outUys 
tor  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  39,  strike  lines  1  through  6,  and 
tosert  in  Ueu  thereof,  "thority  by  •30,000.000 
and  outlaya  by  849.000,000  to  fiscal  year  1081; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  te58,000,000 
and  outUys  by  8633.000,000  In  fiscal  year 
l'»83:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  81,601,- 
000,000  and  outlays  by  61. 495.000 .000  In  fls- 
C3a  year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  •3.703.000.000  and  outUys  by  •3.551,- 
000.000  to  fiscal  year  1084;  and" 

On  pa^  39.  strike  Unes  13  through  17  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof,  "tbortty  and  outUys 
aa  foUowa:  83.488  000.000  In  budRet  author- 
ity and  a4l4.0O0.0OO  to  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  810.3^9.000.000  to  budget  authority 
and  87.938  000.000  tn  outUvs  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  8134634)00.000  to  budget  authwlty 
and  •I0.<>13.ono.ooo  In  o'tUays  for  fiscal  year 
l<)83:  and  aiK 334000 000  tn  budeet  author- 
ity and  •13.539.000.000  to  ouUays  for  fiscal 
ysT  1984." 

Beslnntog  on  page  39.  Itoe  38.  strtke  every- 
thtoe  through  page  40,  Itoe  8,  and  Insert  to 
Ueu  thereof,  "lava  aa  follows:  897.000.000  to 
budvet  authority  »n4  •87.nro  noo  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  I98t:  MJSO.OOn.OOO  in  budget 
authority  and  8890.000.000  to  outlays  for 
fiscal  ysMT  1981:  8684.000.000  to  budget  an- 
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tbortty  and  8M14)0O4)OO  la  oatlafa  for  flaoal 
year  1988;  aad  88844)004)00  la  budfat  an- 
tbortty  and  8638,0004)00  In  outlays  for  flacal 
year  1984*" 

On  pace  40,  atilka  Uaaa  4  thzongb  18.  and 
lasert  to  Ueu  thereof , 

"(IS)  (A)  Hie  Seaato  Committae  oa  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  sbaU  report  cbaagaa  to  Um 
wltbto  the  jttriadlctloa  of  that  ooounltteo 
which  provide  spaadlag  autbortty  aa  daflned 
to  sectloa  401(o)(3)(C)  of  PubUo  Law  9»- 
844,  suffldent  to  reduce  budfot  autbortty  by 
814.000,000  and  outUya  by  814400.000  to  fla- 
cal year  1081;  to  reduce  budget  autbortty  by 
883,000.000  and  outUya  by  8884)00400  to  fla- 
cal year  1983;  to  reduoe  budget  autbortty  by 
838,000,000  and  ouUaya  by  838.0004)00  to  fla- 
cal year  1088;  aad  to  raduoo  budget  author- 
ity by  8344004)00  aad  ouUaya  by  8344004)00 
to  flaoal  year  »84;  aad 

"(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflaira  ahaU  alao  report  cbaagea  to  laws 
wltbto  the  JvrlsdlcUon  of  that  oonunlttee 
sufficient  to  require  reductlona  to  appropria- 
ttona  for  propams  autborlasd  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  aartnga  to  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  foUows:  8414.000.- 
000  to  budget  autbortty  aad  8878,000.000  to 
ouUaya  for  flacal  year  19«8:  8897400400  to 
budget  authority  and  8404.0004)00  to  outUya 
for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  8533.000.000  to  budg- 
et authority  and  8530.000,000  to  ouUaya  for 
fiscal  year  1084." 

On  page  40.  between  Ilnaa  IS  and  14,  Inaart 
the  foUowtog, 

"Sac.  303a.  The  Committees  on  Appropria- 
Uons  of  the  Bouse  and  Senate  ahall  rq>ort 
not  Uter  than  June  8,  1981,  leglsUttoa  to 
reduoe  previously  enacted  approprlattoaa  by 
•134004)00.000  to  budget  autbortty  aad 
•14100,000,000  to  outUya  for  flacml  year  1881: 
by  034004)00400  to  outUya  for  flacal  yaar 
1983;  by  81400.000.000  to  ouUaya  for  flacal 
year  1083;  and  by  81,100.000,000  to  outUys 
for  fiscal  year  1984." 

On  page  40,  Una  34,  strike  "June  15, 1081" 
and  Insert  to  Ueu  thereof,  "May  31,  1081". 

On  page  40,  strtke  Unes  14  through  38- 

On  page  41,  between  Uaea  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  foUowtog. 

"Sac.  304a.  The  enactment  of  savtoga  re- 
quired by  this  resolution  U  ortUcal  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  of  the  NatlMi;  and 

"Expeditious  acUon  on  leglsUtton  pursuant 
to  theee  Instructions  U  crtUcal  to  achieving 
the  savings  raqtUred  by  tlUs  reetriuttou;  and 

"The  Senate  Is  cmnmlttad  to  completing 
action  on  the  aavtogs  leglslatlan  required  by 
ttUs  reeoluUon  at  the  earUeat  poealble  time: 
and 

"It  U  the  aanse  of  the  Senate  that  Senate 
committees  Instructed  to  eecUon  8(c)(1) 
through  (c)(13)  of  this  reacriuUon  should 
begto  drilberaUons  on  the  legislation  those 
oommltteee  are  reqiUred  to  report  under  thU 
rseolutlon  aa  soon  as  the  reacMnUoa  la  agreed 
to  to  the  Senate;  aad 

"It  Is  the  further  sease  of  the  Senate  that 
Senate  committees  should  report  the  leglsU- 
tton required  by  secUon  S(o)  at  this  reeolu- 
U(«  aa  agreed  to  to  the  Senate,  exoqtt  to  the 
extent  that  the  amounto  referred  to  may  be 
modified  to  oonference  with  the  House  of 
Representetlvas.  by  May  31,  1981." 

On  page  41,  betwaea  llaea  7  aad  8.  laaert 
the  foUowtog, 

"Sac.  304b.  The  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  staotUd  report  changes  to 
laws  wlthto  the  torlsdlctlon  of  that  oom- 
mlttee which  would  reduoe  the  eoate  to  the 
Oovemment  which  result  from  waate.  fraud, 
and  abu«e.  Savings  In  aporoDrtattona  and 
espendltures  from  trust  funds  ftom  an^ 
statutory  changea  are  yttl  mated  to  be 
•700,000.000  to  budget  autbortty  and 
•1  800.000.000  In  outUva  to  flaeal  year  1983; 
•1.000.000.000  to  budget  autbortty  and 
•3.000.000.000  to  outUvs  to  flaeal  veer  1983- 
and  81400.000.000  to  budget  authority  and 
•3.000.000.000  to  ouUaya  to  flacal  year  1984." 


Oa  page  41.  strike  Unes  9  through  19.  and 
inaart  to  Ueu  thereof, 

"Cftc.  806.  No  bUl  or  reaolutton  providing 
new  budget  autbortty  for  fiscal  year  1983  or 
proyUUng  new  H>endlng  authority  deacrlbed 
to  section  401(c)(3)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  excess  of  the  aUoca- 
tlon  to  or  report  by  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee pursuant  to  secUon  303  of  the 
Budget  Act  shall  be  enroUed  untU  Congress 
baa  oompleted  acUon  on  the  Second  Budget 
Baeolutlon  for  that  fiscal  year  aa  required 
to  be  reported  under  secUon  310  of  the 
Budget  Act;  and.  If  a  reconcllUUon  blU  or 
reconctUatlon  resolution,  or  both,  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  secUon  310(c). 
untU  Congress  has  completed  acUon  on  that 
bUl  or  resolution  or  both." 

On  page  41,  after  Itoe  10,  Insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sac.  306.  It  U  tbe  sense  of  the  Congrees 
that  due  to  the  extreme  rate  of  inflatton  to 
the  United  States  economy,  the  poeslble 
cost-of-Uvtog  effects  of  Federal  reguUUons 
and  legtsUUon  sbaU  be  carefuUy  monitored 
ao  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  restratot.  Cost- 
of-Uvtog  effects  should  therefore  be  a  prime 
conslderaUon  to  developing  both  reguUUons 
and  leglsUUon.  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
aggregate  economic  impact  of  regulations 
with  Fsderal  fiscal  policy,  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  Imple- 
ment a  "zero  net  Inflatton  Impact"  poUcy  for 
the  reguUtlons  promiUgated  to  tbe  remato- 
der  of  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  This  policy  will  require  the  President 
to  keep  an  accounting  for  fiscal  year  1981  of 
all  new  reguUtlons  which  have  a  slgnlflcant. 
measurable  cost  to  the  economy.  Cost-saving 
modificaUon  need  not  affect  the  same  area 
of  econonUc  activity  as  tbe  cost-toduclng 
regtUaUons.  The  President  sboiUd  InsUtute 
an  exempUon  procedure  to  aasure  the 
promulgaUon  of  reguUUons  necessary  to 
avert  any  tmmtoent  threat  to  health  and 
safety." 

(b)  It  Is  also  tbe  sense  of  Congrees  that 
tbe  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  should  Issue  a  periodic  "infUUon 
scorekeeplng"  report  which  shaU  contato  an 
eetlmate  of  tbe  poelUve  or  negaUve  coat-of- 
living  effects,  wherever  messurable,  of  legls- 
Utton enacted  to  date  to  the  current  seeslon 
of  Congress.  The  report  shaU  also  todlcate 
for  each  bill,  promptly  after  It  Is  rep<Mted 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  whether — 

(1)  It  U  judged  to  have  no  significant 
poetUve  or  negaUve  impact  on  cost  of  Uvlng; 

(3)  it  U  judged  to  have  a  poslUve  or  nega- 
Uve oost-of-Uvlng  Impact  on  the  amount 
qteclfled  to  terms  of  both  doUar  amounto 
and  change  to  tbe  Consumer  Price  Index;  or 

(3)  It  U  judged  likely  to  have  a  slgnlflcant 
poalUve  or  negaUve  Impact  on  cost  of  Uvlng, 
but  the  amount  cannot  be  determtoed 
Immediately. 

Mr.  DOMENKH.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
der to  go  to  conference  with  the  House, 
it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  House- 
passed  resolution  so  as  to  reflect  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
that  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
change  the  House  numbers  so  as  to  re- 
flect our  actions  of  the  last  few  days. 

In  the  iMtst,  we  have  gone  to  confer- 
ence simidy  by  offering  a  "strike  and  in- 
sert" amendment  to  the  House  resolu- 
tion. Although  this  was  a  ccmvenient 
method  of  getting  to  conference,  it  cre- 
ated an  aw'cward  nost-conference  proce- 
dure wh^ch  unnecessarily  complicated 
our  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  incor- 
p(»«te8  the  Senate  decisions  into  the 
Hoaw  resolution.  It  contains  nothing 
more  and  noth<n7  les^.  It  strikes  anv  ad- 
ditional House  language  not  confirmed 
in  the  Senate  resolution  as  amended. 


In  sum.  it  Is  nothing  roan  than  a  jwo- 
cedural  vehicle  io  get  u>  conference  with 
the  House  in  an  orderly  mf^np^T  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  draftsmen  of  the  Budget 
Act.  By  adopting  this  amendment  an/i 
moving  to  final  passage  on  the  House 
resolution,  we  can  finaii7j>  our  oxisider- 
ation  of  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution and  go  to  conierence  with  the 
House. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Tht 
question  is  aa  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  94)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  6ARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  quMtlon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  8ARBANE3.  Mr.  President,  did  I 
understand  what  has  been  included  In 
the  procedure  is  not  different  from  what 
the  Senate  adfvted  in  the  course  of  ccm- 
sidering  Its  restdution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  c(HTect. 

Mr.  DOliganCI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ilie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccmcurrent 
resoluticm,  as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  TtOl. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Matbus). 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maiyland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cahhon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin?.  the  S<«ra«^or  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caxwoh)  .  would  vote  "^ea." 

The  PREBT)T»0  OFFICER.  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  78, 
nays  20,  as  foDows: 

(RtmcaU  Vote  MO.  113  Leg.) 
TEAS— 78 


Abdnnr 

Ford 

Andrews 

Oam 

mcUea 

Armstrong 

Goidwater 

Wnnn 

Baker 

Packwood 

Bauens 

Orasaley 

Petry 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Praesler 

Blden 

Hatfleld 

Pm-mira 

BOWl 

Hawktoa 

Ptyor 

Bcacbwlto 

Bayakawa 

Quayla 

Bumpers 

Heflto 

Beadolph 

BurrUck 

He'ns 

Roto 

Byrd. 

Hetana 

Budman 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Buddleeton 

Sasaer 

BynLBobertC 

.  Tnouye 

Scbmttt 

CiMLfee 

JacKiaan 

CbUes 

Jepeen 

Soertsr 

Oocbian 

Johnston 

Staflbvd 

Oohen 

Kaoibaiim 

Bteonls 

D-Amato 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Danforth 

La^alt 

STmms 

DeConclnl 

Long 

Thuimcnd 

Denton 

Lu«ar 

Tower 

Dt'mn 

M't^naca 

wanop 

Do^e 

Matttogly 

wamer 

Domenlel 

McClnre 
Mtfcber 

Zortnsky 

Dursobeiger 

■aat 

Mltcben 
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NATS— 30 


Bumphray 


F«U 


BIH« 


ItotMBteum 
NOT  VOTINO— a 


TMnflM 
W«lck«r 
WUllUU 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  115) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reeonalder  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current reaolutloii  was  agreed  to. 

Ux.  aOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motloo  an  the  table. 

Mr.  H0LXIN03.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 
engrossment  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 115  so  as  to  accurately  reflect  the 
decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DoMnnci.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, that  the  Senate  request  a  c(m- 
ferenoe  with  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfOcer  (Mr.  SRvnrs)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DoMunci,  Mr.  Auistiong, 
Mrs.  Kassuaum.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Andutws.  Mr. 
HoLLmcs.  Mr.  Chilks,  Mr.  BmKM,  Mr. 
MnzBNBAxnc  and  Mr.  Ezoh  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
other  Senators  have  unanimous-consent 
requests  I  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Otherwise.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  pro- 
found appreciation  to  the  dlsting\iished 
manager  of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
majority.  Senator  Doimnci.  and  the 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  minority.  Sen- 
ator HoLuiiGS.  Together  they  have  pre- 
served and  extended  the  tradition  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  Senate  of  act- 
ing in  a  bipartisan  way  in  bringing  to 
the  Senate  a  measure  that  could  be  dealt 
with  promptly  and  with  dispatch  and.  I 
think,  appropriate  for  the  circumstances 
at  the  nunnent. 

I  think  we  passed  a  good  resolution. 
I  think  It  was  a  good  spirit  of  accommo- 
datloo  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
it  la  remazfcable  indeed  that  in  the  course 
of  the  deliberations  on  this  measure  that 
we  ooDsomed  34 V^  hours  of  debate;  we 
consklered  22  amendments;  we  had  22 
roOcaU  votes,  to  dispatch  this  matter,  an 
Important  matter  of  legislative  concern, 
I  think,  in  a  very  effective  and  workman- 
like way. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  help  and  assistance  in 
arriving  at  a  reasonable  schedule  for  the 
Senate  and  in  helping  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment for  the  reduction  in  time  of  so 
many  amendments,  and  in  mmint-tny  the 
majority  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  see  that 


the  Senate  acted  promptly,  effectively, 
and  in  a  most  Judicious  way. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  kind  ronarks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  several  Senators  who  of- 
fered amendments  for  their  diligence 
and  conslderatlcm  tar  the  requirements 
of  the  Senate  in  scheduling  and  the  con- 
sideration they  showed  for  the  leadership 
for  permitting  us  to  move  as  we  have  now 
moved. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  and  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished staff  of  the  Budget  Committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  efforts, 
for  their  diligence,  and  for  their  very, 
very  effective  work  on  behalf  of  both  the 
majority  and  minority. 

Those  staff  members  are:  Stephen  E. 
Bell,  staff  director:  Lizbeth  Tankersley, 
minority  staff  director;  Robert  Fulton, 
chief  counsel;  Sidney  Brown,  budget  re- 
view chief;  Carol  Cox,  legislative  direc- 
tor; Andrew  Ellis,  counsel;  Oall  Fosler, 
chief  economist;  Pete  Davis,  senior  econ- 
omist for  tax  analysis;  William  Stringer, 
assistant  to  the  staff  director  and  senior 
economist;  Kemble  Stokes,  chief  econo- 
mist, minority  staff;  and  J.  Thomas 
Shter,  special  assistant  to  minority  staff 
director. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  part 
of  our  arrangement  for  disposition  of  this 
resolution  tonight,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sassxk)  agreed  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, which  was  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution.  I  represented  that  I  would 
provide  for  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  as  a  free-standing  resolution  cm 
tomorrow. 

Let  me  proceed  now,  Mr.  President,  to 
try  to  arrange  a  schedule  for  tomorrow 
and  for  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

Might  I  inquire,  first,  Mr.  President, 
if  it  is  not  so  that  there  is  an  order  next 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  815  when  the  Senator  has 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  wiU  yield  the  floor  shortly, 
but  before  we  do  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  authorization  bill,  I 
wish  to  announce  there  will  be  no  fiulher 
roUcall  votes  tonight.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  could 
make  their  initial  opening  statements 
and  that  one  amendment,  at  least,  might 
be  called  up  and  debated  to  some  extent 
tonight,  although  I  would  not  expect 
them  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  If  one  is 
ordered  tonight,  we  will  attempt  to  put  it 
over  until  tomorrow. 


ORDERS  FOR   WEDNESDAY 

OBOcm  rot  kxccss  tiimL  •:3o  a.m.  tomobbow 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 

completes  its  business  this  evening  it 


stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 :  30  a.m. 
on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BBtVCTXON   IN   LKABCaSHIP   TDIX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  minority 
leader's  concurrence,  that  the  time  for 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
■ESUMPnoN  or  ddxhsc  authouzation  bxu. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  9:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill  or  any 
amendment  thereto  that  may  be  pend- 
ing at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oRocB  ro*  RccocNinoN  OP  m.  basse*  at 

1*:30  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
11  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Senate  temporarily 
set  aside  the  defense  authorization  bill 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  as  in  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  limitation 
of  time  on  that  resolution  of  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harrt 
F.  Btrd,  Jr.)  would  want  an  hour  under 
his  control. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  this  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  amend  the  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  that  there  will  be  a  2-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  resolution,  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  and  that  the  sec- 
ond hour  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  inform  the 
Chair  if  there  was  any  mention  of 
amendments  in  the  imanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  I  will  make  that  pro- 
vision. I  thank  the  Chair  for  calling  it 
to  my  attention. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  may  I  con- 
tinue with  the  request  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Sasser  resolution  the 
Senate  immediately  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

2  hours  on  the  Sasser  resolution,  1  hour 
equally  divided  between  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  the  majority 
leader  or  his  designee,  and  1  hour  under 
the  control  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  any  amendment  to  the 
Sasser  resolution  that  there  be  a  time 
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limitation  of  20  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  that  on  any  second-degree 
amendment  there  be  a  limitati<Hi  of  10 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  mind 
asking  that  those  amendments  be  ger- 
mane? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  point  of 
order,  if  the  same  is  submitted,  or  ap- 
peal be  limited  to  10  minutes,  equaUy 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Bdr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  understand 
what  other  proceeding  was  to  be  had 
here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might. 
In  answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  budget  res- 
olution tonight,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  It  was  determined  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  that  resolution 
be  offered  to  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  kindly 
agreed  to  withhold  his  amendment  to- 
night In  exchange  for  my  commitment 
that  tomorrow  during  the  day  we  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  debate  on 
the  free  standing  offer  of  his  resolution 
to  the  Senate.  In  order  to  try  to  accom- 
modate the  maximum  number  of  Sena- 
tors. I  have  just  requested  that  we  in- 
terrupt the  consideration  of  the  defense 
authorization  bill  at  11  o'clock  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sasser  resolution  and  honor  the  promise 
that  I  made  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  really  do  not  want  to 
disturb  the  Senator's  agreement  or  any- 
thing. We  really  had  in  mind  a  debate. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  was  called  from 
the  Chamber  for  a  minute,  and  I  see  he 
has  returned.  If  he  wants  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  I  will  yield  to  him.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  try  to  disturb  anything. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  all 
Senators.  I  hope  they  will  understand 
that  it  was  certainly  my  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  view  of  the  joint  leadership. 
that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  time  to  have  a 
final  disposition  of  the  budget  resolution 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  entirely  all 
right.  But  it  will  be  at  11  o'clock  when  we 
go  back  on  the  military  bill? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Under  the  request  I 
have  made,  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
permit  and  the  Chair  wiU  grant,  the  re- 
quest that  I  have  made  is  that  at  11 
o'clock  we  will  leave  the  defense  bill  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sasser  amendment  and  immediately 
after  the  disposal  of  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment we  will  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  defense  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 


ject. I  Just  might  note  that  the  dlstln- 
guldied  majority  leader  has  discussed 
this  with  me  and  it  is  perfectly  accepta- 
ble to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKZSt.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  apologize 
to  the  Senator  from  Bdississippi  for  not 
discussing  this  matter  with  him  but,  as 
he  knows,  things  were  in  something  Ol  a 
turmoil  at  the  time  we  concluded  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  srramiS.  I  thought  the  Senator 
did  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  it  is  the 
intention  of  Senator  Levih  tonight  to  lay 
down  an  amendment  concerning  the  MX 
missile  BO  that  it  will  be  the  pending 
business  tomorrow  morning.  He  has  some 
difficulty  with  the  consent  request  to  per- 
mit Senator  Sasser  to  intervene  at  11 
o'clock.  Is  there  any  possibility  that  that 
unanimous-consent  request  could  be  re- 
considered and  postponed  until  noon? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bi4r.  President,  I  certainly 
have  no  obJectl(Hi  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
still  here  or  not.  I  know  he  Intended  to 
be  here  at  11  o'clock.  I  think  it  might  be 
safe  to  assume  that  he  would  be  here  at 
12:30. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  am  will- 
ing to  make  that  modification,  if  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  will 
concur. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection.  I  wonder  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  would 
condition  it  on  the  approval  of  Mr.  Sas- 
ser.   

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  he  will  not  be  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  protect  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  previously  entered  to 
turn  to  the  ccmsideration  of  the  Sasser 
amendment  at  11  o'clock  be  changed  to 
provide  for  its  consideration  at  12:30  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  previ- 
ously described,  and  that  that  order  be 
subject  to  revocati(xi  up<Mi  the  objection 
hereafter  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  managers  of  the  defense 
bill,  there  is  one  other  measiu-e  that 
might  be  dealt  with  tonight  that  would 
take  Just  a  brief  moment,  I  believe,  and 
that  is  a  resolution  to  be  (^ered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  .  which  has  been  cleared. 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that  now  or  we  can 
wait  until  we  do  calendar  work  later  in 
the  evening. 

Could  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  how  long  It  would  take 
to  present  his  resolution? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  No  linger  than  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  resolution  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  will  be  no  amend- 
ments offered. 

Mr.  BABZR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  considerat'on  of  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior SenatfM'  from  New  Yoric  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order,  and  tliat  the 
time  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
ticHi  be  limited  to  2  minutes,  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESUHNG  OFFICER.  ^K^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  might  state  that  it  is  the  Chair's 
understanding  that  the  whole  agree- 
ment the  majority  leader  has  asked  for 
concerning  the  proceedings  tomorrow 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— THE  IM- 
PRISONMENT OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutlon  (8.  Bes.  131)  relating  to  tbe 
Imprtaonment  of  An«toly  aictiarmn«lry. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  D'Amato  are:  Senators 
Baker,  Dole,  Mattinclt,  Specter,  Arm- 
strong, Hatch,  Laxalt,  Domehici,  Helms. 
Qdatle,  Boschwitz,  Gortoit,  Packwood, 
THnRMONS,  Bentseh,  Jepseh,  Orasslet, 
MURKOWSKI,         Braolet,        Homphret. 

COHEH,     NiCKLBS.     HATAKAWA.    ZORIHSKT. 

Proxmire,  Goldwater.  Dixoit,  Robert 
Btro.  Symms,  Lugar,  Jacksoh,  Ahdrews, 
Stevehs.  Dahtorth,  Pell.  Wallop. 

Senators  Hnm,  WncKsa,  Haret  Btrs. 
ScHMrrr.  Kassebaum,  Hattield,  Simpsoh. 
McClure,  Kasteh,  Cochran.  Levin, 
Leaht,     Sarbanes,     DeConcini.     Dodd, 

MOTNIHAN,         METZENBAUM.         CRANSTOM. 

BiDEN,  Pressler,  East.  Hawkins,  Garh, 
Tower.  Percy.  Rodman,  Boren,  Abdnob, 
NUNN,  Chafee,  Warner.  Riegle,  flASHER, 
Matsunaga,  Roth,  and  Staftoro. 

The  Senate  pnceeAeA  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues,  a  resolution  that  has  great 
humanitarian  significance.  It  is  most  slg- 
n<.flcant,  because  as  I  speak,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  dying  in  a  Soviet  prison. 

Anatoly  Shcharansky  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cord— a  document  for  which  he  fought 
in  his  homeland — a  fight  which  has  cost 
him  freedom. 

Five  years  ago,  Anatolv  Shcharansky 
and  10  others  formed  what  was  known 
as  the  first  "public  groun  to  promote  ob- 
servance of  the  Helsinki  agrements."  Mr. 
Shcharansky  and  his  comrades  worked 
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to  make  the  world  awmre  of  human 
rlchts  ▼iolatlons.  Their  published  reports 
ansered  the  very  ofBclals  In  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  who  signed  the  Helsinki 
acreements.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
beoome  the  victim  of  his  own  govern- 
ment's hypocrlcy. 

On  July  14. 1978,  Mr.  Shcharansky  was 
asntanoed  to  13  years  In  a  Soviet  labor 
camp.  He  remains  there  today.  He  la  in 
poor  health.  Hit  wife,  Mrs.  Avltal  Shcha- 
raniky.  who  I  met  with  Sunday,  tells  me 
he  Is  dying. 

Mr.  President.  I  implore  you  and  my 
eoUeagnes  to  protest  this  senseless  and 
unjustified  violation  of  one  man's  flee- 
dom.  We  most  reafllrm  our  commitment 
to  those  basic  freedoms  on  which  the 
Helsinki  accords  rest — the  right  of  the 
Individual,  the  right  of  human  dignity, 
the  right  to  individual  freedom.  All  al 
these  are  being  denied  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky, injuring  his  good  health. 

I  am  calling  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
end  the  enslavement  of  Anatoly  Shcha- 
ransky. He  has  suffered  too  long  for  a 
crime  he  did  not  commit.  The  crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  authorities,  was 
treason.  If  Anatoly  »wh>r>n«fcy  be- 
trayed anything,  it  was  the  Soviet 
XThlon'k  determined  effort  to  quash  all 
public  dissent,  to  lower  human  dignity 
and  fnedom  to  the  lofwest  denominator. 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  must  be  set  free 
and  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  am 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
n.S.  Delegation  to  the  current  Madrid 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
In  Europe  to  express  In  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  the  United  States 
Is  oppossd  to  the  imprisonment  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky.  This  message  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Presidium. 

It  la  a  message  at  freedom;  the  kind 
of  menage  which  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
lived  and  fought  for  and  eventually  was 
sent  to  prison  for.  I  hope  this  message 
will  also  set  him  free. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The   resohitlan    (S.    Res.    131)    was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   resoluUoo,    with   Its   preamble, 
reads  ss  follows: 


tlM  final   met  at  the 

Oonfannes  on  Baenrtty  and  Ooopwatlon  In 
Xutop*  oomnlta  Ita  SS  ilgnatoTlw  to  respect 
human  rtgbta  and  fundamental  fieadoma; 

Wliiirmi.  tbe  SoTlet  Union  U  slsnatorr'to 
this  Act: 

Anatoly  Sbcbannsk7  baa  been 
In  violation  of  tbla  Act; 
^,  Mr.  Sbcbaianaky'a  baaltb  has  now 
dstartofatad  to  tha  point  whan  hu  life  la 
thmatenad.  as  a  reault  of  the  actlona  of 
8oTl«t  oMeiala,  and 

y^»w.  humanitarian  Intenata  and  the 
pfovlslona  of  the  final  act  require  that  SoTlet 
Mrthorttiea  eaaae  thetr  oontlnued  Incarcera- 
tion and  Inhumane  treatment  of  Mr 
Shcharaiialt:  How.  therefon.  be  tt 

ImtsMl.  TUst  it  la  the  aaoae  of  the  Sen- 
ate tbet: 

Sectton  I— Anatoly  Sbebaranaky  be  i»- 
•••••dftwn  prlaoo  and  be  given  proper  med- 
wi  treatment  and  be  permitted  to  emigrate 
tobnel. 


^ t  n— The  Benate  ureee  the  PreeldeBt. 

we  seeretsry  of  State  and  the  XThlted  Stataa 
Dnegatlon  to  the  Current  Madrid  Conference 


on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Ktirope  meet- 
ing to  continue  to  ezpreaa  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  In  the  etrongeat  terms  the 
opposition  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  Im- 
prisonment of  Anatoly  Sbeharansky. 

Section  m — ^The  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
■ball  transmit  copies  of  this  raeolutlon  to  the 
SoTlet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist BepubUcs. 


ORDER  OF  PROCKDfURS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
later  and  are  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoKP  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  up  the  calendar  now. 

Might  I  ask  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  he  Is  prepared  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  Items  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  and  I  particularly 
Invite  his  attention  to  Calendar  No.  137. 
the  nomination  of  Oerald  P.  Carmen,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  no  objection  on  this  side 
to  the  consideration  of  that  nomination. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSIC»f 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  punxMe 
of  considering  the  ncMninatkxi  of  Gerald 
P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


GENERAL  SERVICSB 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomlnati<m  of  Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  Administrator  of 
GenCTal  Services. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  Immediatelv  notified. 

The  PRECT3ING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectton,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


liBaiSLAlTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJectloD.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CAIiENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Inouire 
of  the  m«nor<tv  leadpr  if  there  are  items 
on  the  General  Order  calendar  which 
mieht  be  deaH  with  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  response  to  the  question  by  the  dis- 


tinguished majority  leader,  there  is  no 
objection  to  proceeding  to  the  consid- 
eratum  of  Calendar  Order  Nos.  68,  69. 
70.  71.  77.  and  86.  There  is  no  objection 
to  doing  those  items  en  bloc,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  like  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  items  iden- 
tified by  the  minority  leader  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADVANCE     PAYMENTS     FOR     COM- 
PUTER PROGRAMING  SERVICES 

The  bUl  (S.  1124)  to  authorize  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  enter  Into  contracts  which  pro- 
vide for  the  making  of  advance  pay- 
ments for  computer  programing  services, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  llM 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Repreeentativet  o/  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreae  ataembUd,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Doorkeeper  of 
the  Senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  la 
hereafter  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
which  provide  for  the  making  of  ad- 
vance payments  for  computer  program- 
ming services. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  1  OF  THE  REPORT  EN- 
TITLED 'DEVELOPMENTS  IN  AG- 
ING, 1980" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  93)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  the  Senate  report  entitled  "De- 
velopments In  Aging,  1980,"  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Baa.  03 

Reaolved.  That  there  shall  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Special  Conunlttee  on  Aging 
the  maximum  number  ot  copies  of  part  1 
of  its  annual  report  to  the  Senate,  entitled 
"Developments  In  Aging:  1980",  which  may 
be  printed  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  SI  JOO. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  A  DOCUMENT  FOR  USE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  extra  copies  of  a  doc- 
ument for  use  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

8.  Bb.  26 
Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  Committee  cm 
Finance  be  printed,  with  Ultietrations.  as  a 
Senate  doctmient,  and  that  there  be  printed 
such  additional  copies  not  to  exceed  tl:300 
In  cost  of  auch  document  for  the  use  of  the 
committee. 


PRINTING  OF  A  REVISED  EDITION 
OF  THE  STANDING  RULES  OF 
THE  SENATE 

The  Ttfcfn^oD.  (S.  Re«.  122)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  "Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate"  as 
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a  Senate  document,  was  considered  and 
agreed  U>>  as  follows: 

e.  B».  laa 


Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  BuJas 
and  Administration  hereby  la  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Document 
Numbered  96-46,  entitled  "Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate",  and  that  such  standing  rules 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docimient. 

Sbc.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment specified  in  section  1  of  this  resolu- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR  YOUTH  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  DEMONSTRA'nON 
PROGRAMS 

"Hie  bill  (S.  1070)  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  youth  em];doyment  and 
demonstraticm  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1070 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Ebiployment 
Demonstration  Amendments  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  113(a)(4)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title 
IV.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  441  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  is  repealed. 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  79)  to 
designate  the  second  week  in  May  begin- 
ning with  Mother's  Day,  May  10.  1981.  as 
"Senior  Center  Week."  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

8  J.  Rn.  79 

Whereas  local  communities  support  over 
eight  thousand  senior  centers  and  there  Is 
bardly  a  city  or  town  without  one: 

Whereas  senior  centers  affirm  the  dignity, 
self -worth,  and  independence  of  older  per- 
sons by  facilitating  their  decisions  and  ac- 
tion, tapping  their  experiences,  skills,  and 
knowledige.  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  to  the  community; 

Whereas,  as  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  senior  centers  func- 
tion as  service  delivery  focal  points,  helping 
older  persons  to  help  themselves  and  each 
other,  and  offering  service  or  access  to  com- 
munity services  as  needed; 

Whereas  the  month  of  BCay  has  histori- 
cally been  proclaimed  Older  Americana 
Month,  and  communities  across  the  country 
are  giving  special  recognition  to  older  per- 
sons and  the  role  of  senior  centers  in  serving 
them :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  week 
In  May,  beginning  with  Mother's  Day,  May 
10,  1981,  Is  designated  as  "Senior  Center 
Week"  and  the  President  is  requested  to  in- 
clude this  designation  of  Senior  Center  Week 
as  part  of  the  proclamation  he  Issues  for 
Older  Amaricans  Month,  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  honor  older 
Americans  and  these  local  organlaatlons  that 
bring  together  activities  and  aCTvloes  for  thair 
benefit. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bills 
were  passed  and  the  resolutions  were 
agreed  ta 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Just  recently  the  Senate 
entered  an  order,  at  my  request,  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
be  included  in  a  new  printing  together 
with  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
Calendar  Order  No.  71  requests  the 
printing  of  a  revised  ediUon  of  "Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate"  as  a  Senate 
document.  I  take  it  that  the  provisions 
from  the  Budget  Reform  Act  will  be  in- 
cluded In  that  new  printing. 

J4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might  say 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  that  material 
will  be  included  in  this  printing. 

Vx.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  TO  INDKKJNI'I'KI.Y 
POSTPONE  S.  648 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  Is  in  posi- 
tion to  dispose  of  Calendar  Order  No.  59, 
S.  648,  that  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  Order 
No.  59,  S.  648,  oe  indefinitely  pastponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank- 
the  minority  leader  and  all  Senators.  I 
especially  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  per- 
mitting me  to  take  care  of  these  house- 
keeping details. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  Cimslderation  of  S.  815, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  816)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, mlasUes.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1963". 
TITLE  I — ^PROCUBniENT 
AUTHOaiZATION  OP  Amo^UATiom 

Ssc.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  the 


use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statea 
for  procurement  of  aircraft.  »«»«t-h<w.  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by  Uw.  In 
amounts  as  taaornt: 

Aircraft 
For  aircraft:  tat  the  Army.  SlMS.TOOXNM); 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marina  Corps.  88381.'- 
700,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $16,070,798,000.  ' 


For  mlaslles:  for  the  Army,  83,409,100.000- 
the  Navy,  83,656,000X100:  for  the  Marina 
Corps.  8323,034,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  84.- 
718.746.000. 

Naval  Veaaels 

For  naval  veasaU:  for  the  Navy.  $10418.- 
600.000. 

Tracked  Combat  Vahlclaa 
For    tracked    combat    vehicles:    for    tha 
Army.  88.637,300.000:  for  the  Marine  Corpa, 
8381.789/)00. 

Torpadoaa 
For  tmpedoas  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: tat  the  Navy.  $618,000,000. 

Other  WeiHiwns 
For  other  wei^xms:  for  the  Army.  $666,- 
400.000;  for  the  Navy.  $300^00.000;  for  tha 
Marina  Cotps.  $138,344,000:  for  the  Air  Force. 
$3X>47.000. 

Army  National  Ouard  Equipment 
For  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other 
weapons:  for  the  Army  National  Ouard. 
$S0,0C0,000,  which  amount  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  funds  authorlaed  to  be  mp- 
propriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

ooKPANioif  TSAam  taacMJurt  fiocbam 
Sac.  102.  None  of  tha  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  tar  advanced  procurement 
related  to  the  Companion  Trainer  Aircraft 
program  imtu  a  contractor  has  been  sdectad 
by  the  Air  Force  for  the  conatruetlati  of  auch 
aircraft  and  60  days  have  el  spaed  after  tha 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
haa  notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  name  of  tha  oontraetor 
selected. 

SKAUPt  Ftnraa 
Skc.  103.  Of  tha  funds  made  avallabia 
during  flacal  year  1981  for  the  procuranant 
of  sealift  vessels,  the  sum  of  $5S.O0OMO  shall 
be  available  and  expended  for  advance  pro- 
curement items  for  the  Maritime  Prepoet- 
tlonlng  Ship  (TAKX).  None  of  the  funda 
made  available  dtirlng  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  procurement  of  sealift  xrasrln  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  the  modification 
of  any  Fast  Logisttcs  Ship  (T-^AKBX)  that 
does  not  Include  a  ndl-on/roU-off  (BO/BO) 
capabUlty. 

ZX-l  MAIir  BATTtS  TAITK 

Sbc.  104.  Of  the  total  amount  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  in  thla  title  for  the  ZM- 
1  Tank,  the  sum  of  $677^00.000  may  not  be 
obligated  or  expended  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  in  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tees cm  Armed  Oeivl^ea  of  the  Senate  and  tha 
House  of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  dur- 
ability performance  results  of  the  RAM-D 
testing  program  for  such  tank  do  not  pn- 
sent  an  unacceptable  level  of  risk  In  tarma  of 
satiafylng  the  Army's  ooeratlonal  mlaalan  re- 
quirements, and  (3)  such  results  support  the 
procurement  of  such  tanks  in  a  numbo* 
greater  than  660. 

nOBTIHO  VHIt'lX  STSTSK 

tec.  106.  Of  the  funds  authortred  to  be  ap- 
prooriated  In  this  title  for  traced  combat 
ve^'icles,  $60,000,000  shaU  be  available  only 
for  the  purooae  of  providing  a  aaeond  aouree 
for  t^e  manufacture  and  aaaembly  of  tha 
Fighting  Vehicle  System.  No  bt>alneas  entity 
In  which  the  prime  contractor  for  the  Flg^it- 
Ing  Vehicle  System  has  an  ownership  Interest 
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■hall  b*  eligible  ■•  a  second  source  contrmctor 
for  saeb  ayaum. 

UBBT  AaMOaXD  VXBKXXa 

Sic.  1M.  Of  the  funda  authorised  to  be  ap- 
pit^riated  In  this  title  (or  tracked  combat 
reblclea,  tbe  sum  of  (30^00,000  shall  be 
aTallable  only  for  the  procurement  of  Light 
Armorad  Vebldea  for  the  Marine  Corps,  ihe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  aball  be  responsible  for 
management  and  direction  of  the  program 
for  the  proctuement  of  such  vehicles. 
AXjntoaisaTioM  or  amopmxATiONs  Foa  con- 

TuaunoN  TO  *wraoaw«  wakning  amd  con- 

noL  BTarsK  (awacs)  roa  mato 

Sk.  107.  Of  the  funda  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  this  title  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  t368.a00.000  shall  be 
available  only  for  contribution  by  the  United 
Statea  aa  Ita  ahare  of  tbe  coat  for  such  fiscal 
year  of  acqulaltlon  by  the  North  AtlanUc 
Treaty  Organization  of  the  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS). 
cxaTAiif   ATiTBoairr   paovnm   sxcarrART   or 

OEmraa   m   conncction   wtth   th«   nato 

AiaaoawK    WAamivo    amd    coNraoL    srsraif 

(AWAca)  raooaaif 

Sk.  108.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1983.  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  in  carrying  out  tbe 
MultUateral  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
Between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  Ministers  of  Defence  on  the 
NATO  B-3A  Cooperative  Programme,  signed 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  on  December  6. 
1978,  may — 

(1)  waive  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  following  functions  performed  by  per- 
sonnel other  than  personnel  employed  In  the 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  program 
oflloe: 

(A)  aadltlng; 

(B)  quality  assurance: 

(C)  codification: 

(D)  Inspection; 

(B)  contract  administration: 
(F)  acceptance  testing; 
(O)  certification  services;  and 
(H)  planning,  programming,  and  manage- 
ment services; 

(2)  waive  any  surcharge  for  administra- 
tive services  otherwise  chargeable:  and 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A 
Cooperative  Programme  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
assume  contingent  liability  for — 

(A)  program  losses  resulting  from  the 
groea  negligence  of  any  contracting  offlcer 
of  tbe  United  States: 

(B)  Identifiable  taxes,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges  levied  within  the  United  SUtee 
on  the  program:  and 

(C)  the  United  States  share  of  tbe  un- 
funded termination  liability. 

(b)  Authority  under  this  section  to  enter 
into  contracts  shall  be  effective  for  any  fisc^ 
year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
TITLiE  P— RgSBABCH,  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AVTHOaOATIOK   OT   APPaOPKIATIONB 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  teat,  and 
evaluaUon.  as  authorized  by  law.  in  amounts 
aa  f oOowa : 

For  the  Army.  $3893,100.000:  for  the  Navy 
(Including  the  Marine  Corps) .  M,  156.001,000; 
for  the  Air  Force.  •9.130.100.000;  for  the  De- 
fense Aeencles.  $1 .935.1.': OOOO.  q,  which  $53.- 
000.000  U  authorized  for  the  activities  of  the 
Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
yw  1982.  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necea«ry  for  Increases  in  salary,  pav,  retire- 
ment, and  otber  empUr-ee  benefits  author- 
laed by  Uw  for  diUlan  employees  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  whose  compensation 
Is  provided  for  by  funds  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  In  this  title. 

BTANDOrr   TAaOKT   ACQUiaiTXON    BTami 

Sac.  a03.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Ser.ices  of  the  Senate  alid  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber IS.  1981.  containing  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the 
Standoff  Target  Acquisition  System. 

(b)  Not  more  than  1*30.000.000  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  title 
may  be  used  to  conduct  any  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  or  evaluation  of  the  Stand- 
olf  Target  Acquisition  System  until  after 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a) . 

LICHTWKICHT    AaMOaXO    VCHICLXa 

Sec.  203.  The  Congress  finds  that,  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  lightweight 
armored  vehicles.  It  would  be  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  full 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  such 
vehlclea  to  one  military  department.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  as- 
sume, at  the  earliest  practicable  date  as  de- 
termined by  him.  full  responsibility  of  the 
program  for  the  development  of  lightweight 
armored  vehicles  for  use  by  the  ground  com- 
bat forces  of  the  United  States. 

LIGHT    AnCaAFT    CAaBtXa    DESIGN 

Sec.  204.  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  title  for  the  NaVy,  not 
more  than  $35,100,000  is  authorized  for  Ship 
Development  (Engineering).  However,  none 
of  the  funda  authorized  to  I>e  appropriated 
in  this  title  for  the  Navy  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  Ship  Development  (Engineer- 
ing) until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sub- 
mits to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  written  report  de- 
scribing the  Navy's  most  feasible  ship  designs 
for  a  light  aircraft  carrier,  and  most  realistic 
construction  program  for  such  aircraft  car- 
rier, in  sufflclent  detail  to  permit  tbe  au- 
thorization of  funds  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  development  and  con3tructlon  of  such  a 
carrier  should  the  Congress  elect  to  authorize 
funds  for  such  purpose. 

DIZSCL-CLXCTBIC    SITBHAaiNE    DESIGN 

Sec.  205.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Navy  in  this  title,  not  more 
than  $40,953,000  is  authorized  for  Ships,  Sub- 
marines, and  Boats  Technology.  However, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  Shios.  Submarines,  and  Boats 
Technology  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
submits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  written  report  concerning  ex- 
isting dlesel-electrtc  submarine  designs 
which  was  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  in  Senate  Re- 
port Number  90-826. 

MX  lII.SWn,E  AND  BASING  MODE 

Sec.  206.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  thU  title  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  an  opsrational  bas- 
ing mode  for  the  MX  missile  until — 

( 1 )  the  President  has  submitted  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  his  de- 
cisions on  the  MX  missile  and  basing  de- 
velopment, procurement,  and  construction 
program  which  specifically  describes  the  pro- 
posed baaing  mode  for  such  missile; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  in  writing  (A)  Justifying  the 
declaions  of  the  President  referred  to  in 
clause  (1).  and  (B)  a  comparison  and  eval- 


uaUon of  alternative  programs  to  the  pro- 
gram decided   upon   by  the  President:    and 

(3)  sixty  days  have  elapsed  afier  the  day 
on  which  the  President's  report  has  t>een  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  and  during  which  the 
Senate  and  tbe  Houoe  of  Representatives 
have  not  agreed  to  resolutions  of  their  re- 
spective Houses  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  President's  dedalon. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon.  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  tbe  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  does  not  favor  the  de- 

cisions of  the  President  regarding  the  basing 
mode  ^or  the  MX  missile  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  ".  the  first  blank  space 

therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolving  House  and  the  second  blank  space 
therein  being  filled  with  the  date  on  which 
the  report  of  the  President  described  In 
subaectlon  (a)(1)  was  received  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(C)  A  resolution  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  tbe  Senate.  A  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at 
the  end  of  seven  calendar  days  after  its 
introduction.  It  la  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consider- 
ation of  any  other  resolution  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  Individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  ("Isasreed  to. 

(fl  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  aijreed  to 
or  dlsatrreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  b-^en  disc^iarpe"!  from  further  considera- 
tion of.  a  resolution.  It  la  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disa^eed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  Is  not  debatable.  The  motion  Is 
not  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion 
to  ooetDone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business.  A  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  aCTeed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order. 

(h)  (1)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  re«)'utlon  Is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not 
In  order. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
soect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  mo- 
tions to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  theChalr 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relat- 
ing to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


(1)  Whenever  tba  Fraald«it  trananlta 
ooplea  or  tb«  report  referrad  to  In  BUbaactton 
(a)  (1)  to  tlw  Oongreaa.  a  copy  of  aueb  laport 
ahall  be  delivered  to  eaob  Houae  of  Ccaasttm 
on  the  same  day  and  ahall  ba  deUvarad  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Houae  of  Bapr—a ntatlwa  U  tba 
Houae  U  not  In  aeaalon  and  to  the  Sacretary 
of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate  Is  not  In  leaalon. 

(])  SubaectlonB  (c)  through  (1)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congraaa — 

(1)  aa  an  axerclaa  of  tbe  rulemaking  power 
of  tbe  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea.  respectively,  and  aa  such  they  are 
de«med  a  part  of  the  rulea  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed In  subaectlon  (b),  and  they  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  inconalstent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognlUon  of  the  oonatltu- 
tlonal  rtt^t  of  either  House  to  change  tbe 
rulea  (ao  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  aa  In  the  case  of  any 
otber  rule  of  that  Houae. 

TITLE  ni— OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

AT7THOBIZATION  OF  APPaOPaiATIOira 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statea 
(otber  than  the  Coast  Guard)  and  for  otber 
activities  and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  operation  and  maintenance  ptir- 
poses,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts  as 
follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  (Including  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  tbe  Army  National  Guard),  817,- 
490300,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
(Including  tbe  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reaerve) .  $21,929,949,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Ftorce  (including  tbe  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  tbe  Air  National  Guard), 
$19,274,420,000. 

(4)  For  the  defense  agencies  and  other 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  $4,- 
881,661,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funda  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsectton  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1982  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necea- 
sary  (1)  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, and  other  employee  benefits  author- 
ized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whose  compensation  la 
provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  tlUe,  and  (2)  for  un- 
budgeted  Increases  In  fuel  costs  and  for  in- 
creases aa  the  result  of  inflation  in  the  cost 
of  activitlea  authorized  by  this  UUe. 
Tm*  IV — ACnVK  FORCES 

AUTROKIZATIOir  OT  KMD  SiaaWUTHS 

Sec.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  arc  authorized 
strengths  for  uctlve  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30,  1982.  as  followa: 

(1)  The  Army.  786300. 

(2)  The  Navy.  664,300. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  102,100. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  582,400. 

UMTTATION  OH  NUlOEa  OT  KOM-HJCH  SCHOOL 
GaAOTTAnS  WTTH  NO  PEioa  MTLrrAar  sebvicz 
THAT  MAT  BE  ENLISTED  OR  INDUCTED  INTO  THE 
ABMED  FORCES  DDRING  FISCAI,  TEAR   ISSS 

Sec.  402.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  AuthorizaUon  Act,  1081  (PubUc 
Law  96-343;  10  U.S.C.  630  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1980"  and  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1981"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"October  1.  1981"  and  "Septemebr  30,  1082" 
respectively. 

TITLB   V— RESERVE   FORCES 
AtrrHoaiBATiON  or  average  onxifSTHs 
Sac.  601.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  componenta  of 
the  Armed  Forces  ahaU  be  programed  to  at- 


tain average  strengths  of  not  lesB  than  tha 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  392300. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  336300. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  87300. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,   37,600. 
(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

SUtes.  88.600. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reaerve,  62,800. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  11.700. 

(b)  Within  the  average  strengths  pre- 
BCribiMl  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  reserve  compo- 
nenU  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized,  as 
of  September  30,  1982,  the  following  number 
of  reaerve  component  members  to  be  serving 
on  full-time  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  administering,  recruiting.  In- 
structing, or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nenta: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  11.439. 

(2)  Tbe  Army  Reserve.  6,286. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve  208. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  447. 

(6)  Tbe  Air  National  Guard  of  tbe  United 
SUtes.  3312. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  701. 

(c)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  tbe  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  tmits 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bers not  In  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  tbe  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing or  for  unsatisfactory  participation  in 
training)  without  their  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such  units 
or  such  individual  members  are  released  from 
active  duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the  aver- 
age strength  prescrtt>ed  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reaerve  com- 
ponent shall  be  proportionately  Increased  by 
the  toUl  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and  by  tbe  total  number  of  such  individual 
members. 

(d)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the  national 
interest,  the  authorizations  prescribed  in 
subsection  (b)  may  be  Increased  by  not  more 
than  5  percent. 

INCRBASB  n*  NtrMBZaS  OF  OBTAIN  PERSONNEI. 
ON  ACTIVE  DUTT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  TBE  RESERVE 
COMPOirEMTa 

Sac.  602.  (a)  Effective  only  for  tbe  perold 
beginning  October  1,  1981.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  tbe  table  In  section  ei7(b) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
number  of  enlisted  personnel  In  grades  E-8 
and  E-9  who  may  be  on  active  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  reserve  components,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"finds 


Army         Navy  Air  Force 


Marine 
Corps 


t-9. 
E-$. 


222 
908 


146 
319 


76 
307 


4 
12" 


(b)  Effective  only  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1981.  and  ending  September  30. 
1982,  section  .';24(a)  ot  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  number  of  reserve  of- 
ficers in  certain  grades  which  may  be  on 
active  duty  in  support  of  tbe  reserve  com- 
ponents, is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  ccrfumn  of  figures 
under  the  heading  "Army"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Army 


1.106 
SSI 
171" 


(3)  by  striking  out  tbe  column  of  figures 
under  the  beading  "Air  Force"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 


and 


"Air 
Force 


Ui 
IM 
147". 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  PEBSONMEL 

AUTHOaiZATXON  OF  END  BTREMCTBS 

Sec.  601.  (a)(1)  Tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  a  strength  In  civilian 
personnel,  as  of  September  30.  1983,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  The  Department  of  tbe  Army,  381300. 

(B)  The  Department  of  tbe  Navy,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  C^rps.  312,600. 

(C)  The  Department  of  tbe  Air  Force, 
249,000. 

(D)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  tbe  mili- 
tary departments) ,  81,400. 

(2)  (A)  Of  tbe  21300  Increase  in  civilian 
personnel  for  the  Army  authorized  by  par- 
agraph ( 1 ) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
use  not  less  than  16300  civilian  personnel  to 
relieve  military  personnel  for  the  perform- 
ance of  otber  duties.  Not  more  than  6,000 
of  such  16,800  personnel  may  be  indirect 
hires. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  tbe  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepreaenUtlves  not  later  than  September 
30,  1981,  specifying  how  the  16300  increase 
in  civilian  personnel  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graoh  (A)  Is  to  be  utilized.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  indicate  in  such  report  (1)  the 
extent  to  wlilch  such  increase  in  civilian 
personnel  will  be  used  to  fill  positions  cur- 
rently occupied  by  noncommissioned  ofllcers, 
and  (11)  the  ntimber  of  such  noncommla- 
sloned  ofllcera  who  will  be  returned  to  com- 
bat units  by  virtue  of  such  increase  in  dvll- 
lan  personnel. 

(b)  In  computing  tbe  strength  for  civilian 
personnel,  there  shall  be  Included  all  direct- 
hire  and  Indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense  (other 
than  those  performed  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency)  whether  employed  on  a  full- 
time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  basis,  but 
excluding  Epeclal  employment  categories  for 
studenU  and  disadvantaged  youth  such  as 
the  sUy-in-school  '■»mp«rgn.  tbe  temporary 
summer  aid  program  and  the  Federal  junior 
fellowship  program  and  personnel  partici- 
pating in  the  worker-trainee  opportunity 
program.  Personnel  employed  under  a  part- 
time  career  employment  program  established 
under  section  3102  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  aec- 
tion  3404  of  that  title.  Whenever  a  f  uncuon. 
power,  duty,  or  activity  is  transferred  or  as- 
signed to  a  department  or  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  a  department  or 
agency  outside  of  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  from  another  depaj^ment  or  agency 
within  the  Department  of  Defenae.  the  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  authorised  for 
such  departmenta  or  agencies  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  affected  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  Increaaes  or  decreaaea  in  civil- 
ian personnel  required  aa  a  result  of  such 
transfer  or  assignment. 

(c)  When  tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  or  if  any  conversioa  of 
ootnmerdal  and  Industrial  type  functlona 
from  performance  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  to  performance  by  private  con- 
tractors which  waa  anticipated  to  be  made 
during  fiscal  year  1982  In  the  Budget  of  the 
President  submitted  for  such  flacal  year  la 
not  determined  to  be  appropriate  for  such 
ccMiversion  under  established  administrative 
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ottarta,  tlM  Bmamtarf  of  rufwi—  tomj  ku- 
tborla*  Um  Maployinant  of  elvUlftn  pwvon- 
iMl  in  mmm  of  tb*  numlMr  kutborlMd  by 
BobMctlaa  (»),  but  such  addltlookl  numbw 
may  not  axeaad  2  paroant  of  tba  total  num- 
bar  of  etTlUan  paranwnal  autfaorlaad  for  tbe 
Dapartmant  ot  Dafanaa  by  lubaactlon  (a). 
Tba  Saeratary  of  Dafanaa  aball  promptly 
notify  tba  Oonfraaa  of  any  autborlaatlon  to 
tneraaaa  einuan  pwaonnal  strangtb  undar 
tbia  atihaatitlon. 


May  12, 1981 


wmou  CBttUM  WKKMrma  aaQuna- 

AvvucABLa  TO  THs  ooimDwxoif  or 

3v  ooMMganafi  amd  ofDus- 

nuL  mm  wvmvttum  rmou  osr AsnoDrr  or 

iMFiMaa  naaoMMB.  to  hutatb  coirrmAcroaa 

8BC.  an.  Saetlon  S03  of  tba  Department 

of  Dafanaa  Autborlaatlon  Act.  1981   (Public 

Lmt     9»-34a:      10     UAC.     3304     not«)      la 


(1)  In  anbaacUou  (a)— 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "tbat  on  October  1, 
1980.  la  belnc  parfotmad  by"  in  the  material 
preceding  clauaa  (1)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
tbereof  "that,  on  October  1,  1880,  la  being 
performed  by  fifty  or  more":  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "U  more  than  SO  em- 
ployaea  are  InTolved."  In  paragrapb  (2)  (D) 

(2)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe 
foUowtng  new  aubaeetlon: 

"(d)  In  no  caae  may  any  commercial  or 
Induatnal  type  function  being  perfonned  by 
Department  of  Defenae  personnel  be  modi- 
fled,  reorganized,  dlvldcil,  or  in  any  way 
cbanged  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  from 
tba  reqtilrementa  of  subeectlon  (a)(3)  the 
conTenlcm  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  func- 
tion to  performance  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor."; and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subeectlon  (d)  as 
subeectlon  (e). 

TITLK  Vn— MnjTARY  TRAININO 

STUDBNT  LOADS 

AOTRoeiaATioif  or  TaAimMC  sTtroauT  loaim 


701.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
foUowa: 

(1)  Tbe  Army,  07,998. 

(2)  Tbe  Havy,  85,133. 

(3)  The  Marine  CtOTM.  18.31X. 

(4)  Tbe  Air  Force.  48,389. 

(5)  The  Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  7.487. 

(8)  Tba  Army  Beaerre.  8.4M. 

(7)  Tba  NaTal  Resenre.  1.041. 

(8)  Tba  Marine  Corps.  2JB35. 

(9)  Tbe  Air  National  Guard  of  tbe  United 
Statea.  2.804. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reeenre.  1,405. 

(b)  In  addition  to  tbe  nimiber  of  average 
military  training  student  loads  authorteed 
In  subeectlon  (a),  the  following  components 
of  tbe  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  a  mili- 
tary training  student  load  to  be  utilized 
aolely  for  one  station  unit  training  of  not 
leaa  than  tbe  foUowlng:  * 

(1)  Tba  Army,  17,732. 

_<!'>'"»•  *nny  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  7.070. 

(3)  The  Army  Beaerre.  2474 

iJ^  T***!!'*^  military  training  student 
loids  for  tbe  Army,  tbe  Nsvy.  the  Marine 

coo^onanta  authorized  In  subsection  (a)  for 
M  year  1982  rt«ll  be  adjusted  conllsJnt 
SS.^  T^^^  atrengtha  authorized  In 
^  2JJ^  VI  of  this  Act.  Such  «ljust- 
^\£^  ^  apportioned  smong  the  Army. 

^^eaand  the  rMerve  components  In  such 
JJ^^aa   the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 

TTM  Vm— ATTACK-BKLATKD  CIVIL 

DKFKNtIS 

AvrTRonssTioir  or  ArraopaiATioKs 

aJSLfSLTf"-"  ""^"y  authorized  to  be 
•WwiJrtatad  to  fl«»i  j,^  i882  to  carr/out 


tbe  proTlatona  of  tba  Federal  Civil  Dafenae 
Act  of  1920   (50  VS.C.  App.  2251-2297)   the 
sum  of  8138^2,000. 
nfcmxAax  im  amoumt  that  mat  bb  comrnxa- 

X3TMD  TO  BTAxn  voa  poaoinm.  and  aomzn- 

iSTaATrvz  Kzpcif  ass 

Sac.  803.  The  third  sentence  of  secUon  408 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  (60 
U.S.C.  App.  3380)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"•40,000.000"  In  the  second  proviso  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  tbereof  "$46,000,000"- 

TITUt   IX — OENBRAL   PBOVISION8 

LOMO  BAMOC  COMBAT  AIBCBArT 

SBC.  901.  (a)  None  of  tbe  funds  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  or  procurement  of  a 
long  range  combat  aircraft  imtll — 

(1)  the  President  has  submitted  a  written 
report  to  the  Congrees  containing  his  deci- 
sion on  a  specific  program  for  the  develop- 
ment or  procurement  of  a  long  range  combat 
aircraft: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  In  writing  (A)  Justifying  the 
decision  the  President  referred  to  In  clause 
(1).  and  (B)  a  comparison  and  evaluation 
of  alternative  programs  to  the  program  de- 
cided upon  by  the  President:  and 

(3)  sixty  da;s  have  elapsed  after  the  day 
on  which  tbe  President's  report  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress  and  during  which 
the  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Represenutlves 
have  not  agreed  to  resolutions  of  their  re- 
spective Houses  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
President's  decision. 

(b)  For  the  purpoeea  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  does  not  favor  the  decision 
of  the  President  regarding  a  long  range 
combat  aircraft  submitted  to  the  Congress 
°^  ".  the  first  blank  space  therein 
being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House  and  the  second  blank  space  therein 
being  filled  with  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
port of  the  President  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  waa  received  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  A  reeolutlon  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate.  A  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It 
at  the  end  of  seven  calendar  days  after  Its 
lntrodu=tlon.  It  Is  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  reeolutlon  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  reeolutlon  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee. 

(e)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  tbe  resolution 
U  highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not 
be  made  <ifter  the  committee  has  re-iorted  a 
PBsolutJon),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be 
divided  equaUy  between  those  favoring  and 
those  oppoaing  the  resoluUon.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  U  not  In  order,  and  It 
is  not  to  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  moUon  la  agreed  to  or 
dlsa<Treed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution. 

(g)  When  the  committee  baa  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consldera- 
Uon  of,  a  resolution,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
tbe  reeolutlon.  Tbe  motion  Is  highly  prlvl- 


legad  and  u  not  debatable.  Tba  motloD  U  not 
■*''>i*ct  to  amandmant,  or  to  a  motion  to 
poatpona,  or  a  moUon  to  proceed  to  tbe  con- 
aldaratlon  of  other  bualnaaa.  A  motion  to  i»- 
conalder  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  la 
agreed  to  or  dlaagraad  to  abaU  not  be  in  order. 
(b)(1)  Debate  on  tba  reeolutlon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
aball  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  thoae  opposing  tbe  resolution.  A  mo- 
Uon further  to  limit  debate  U  not  debaUble. 
An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
U»a  reeoIuUon  is  not  In  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reaoluUon 
la  agreed  to  or  dlaagraad  to  la  not  In  order. 

(2)  Motions  to  poatpona.  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
BlderaUon  of  a  reaotutton,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  conalderaUon  of  other  busl- 
nees,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  tbe  appUcatlon  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  tbe  Houae  of  Representatives,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(i)  Whenever  the  President  transmits  cop- 
ies of  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(1)  to  the  Congress,  a  copy  of  such  report 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  of  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if  the 
Hoiise  is  not  in  session  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

(])  SubsecUona  (c)  through  (1)  are  enacted 
by  tbe  Congress — 

( 1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
In  the  case  of  resoluUons  described  In  sub- 
secUon  (b),  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  Houae. 

acpoax  ON  aixded  contubutions  to  thb 

COMMON   DETCNSX 


Sbc.  903.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  growth, 
relative  to  the  United  States,  In  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Japan,  Canada,  and  West- 
em  Eurepean  coimtrles  which  has  occurred 
since  the  signing  of  tbe  North  AUanUc 
Treaty  on  AprU  4.  1949,  and  tbe  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  Treaty  between 
Japan  and  the  United  Statea  on  January 
19,  1960.  it  la  the  sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  burdens  of  mutual  defense  now 
assumed  by  the  countries  allied  with  the 
United  States  under  those  agreements  are 
not  commensurate  with  their  economic  re- 
sources: and 

(3)  the  continued  unwillingness  of  those 
countries  to  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  common  defense  to  more  appropriate 
levels  would  endanger  the  vitality,  effec- 
tiveness, and  cohesiveness  of  the  alliances 
between  those  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  seek  from  each  signa- 
tory country  (other  than  the  United  States) 
of  the  two  treaties  referred  to  In  subeectlon 
(a)  accentance  of  international  security  re- 
sponslbilltiea  and  agreement  to  make  contri- 
butions to  the  common  defense  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  economic  resources 
of  such  country,  including,  when  appropri- 
ate, an  increase  in  host  nation  support. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  I, 
1982.  a  report  providing — 

( 1 )  a  comparison  of  the  fair  and  equitable 
shares  of  tbe  mutual  defense  burdens  of 
these  alliances  that  should  be  borne  by  tbe 
United  States,  by  other  member  nations  of 
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the  North  Atlantlo  TH«ty  Oiganlatlon 
(NATO),  and  by  Ji^an,  baaad  vgaateo' 
nomlc  strength  and  other  raiavaat  f acton, 
and  tbe  actual  dafanaa  eflorta  of  each  nation 
together  with  an  explanation  of  dlaparlUaa 
that  currenUy  extat: 

(3)  a  descrlpUon  of  efforta  by  tbe  United 
SUtea  and  of  other  efforU  to  allmlnata  ex- 
isting disparlUea; 

(3)  eatlmataa  of  tbe  real  growth  In  de- 
fense spending  In  flacal  year  1983  projaetad 
for  each  NATO  member  nation  oaaaparad  to 
the  annual  real  growth  goal  In  the  x»i)ga  of 
3  percent  set  in  May  1978; 

(4)  a  deacrlpUon  of  the  defanae-related 
InlUaUvea  undertaken  by  each  NATO  member 
naUon  witbln  tbe  real  growth  In  defenae 
spending  of  such  naUon  In  flacal  year  1982; 
and 

(6)  an  explanation  of  thoae  Instancea  In 
which  tbe  commitments  to  real  growth  in 
defense  spending  and  to  the  Long-Term  De- 
fenae Program  have  not  been  realized  and  a 
description  of  efforts  bemg  made  by  the 
United  States  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  these 
Important  NATO  commitmenta. 

RXQUXBKMXNT  op  annual  AUTHOBXBATIOIf  Or 
APPBOPBIATIONS  FOB  PBOCOBXMXNT  Or  AMMD- 
NRTON   AND  rOB   OTHKB  PBOCUBBMXMT 

Sbc.  003.  (a)  SecUon  138(a)  of  Utle  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of  cUuae 
(6):  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  dauae  (7)  tbe  foUow- 
lng new  clausea: 

"(8)  procurement  of  ammunlUon  for  the 
Army;  or 

"  (9)  procurament  of  any  Itema  In  tbe  'other 
procurement'  account  of  tbe  Department  of 
Defense,  any  items  in  tbe  "procurement.  Ma- 
rine Corps'  account,  and  any  items  in  the 
'procurement.  Defense  Agencies'  account,". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1082. 

BZFBAI.   or   PBOm   LIMTTATIONa  ON   CONTBACTS 

roB  AXBCBArr  anb  naval  VBsaKLS 
Sec.  904.   (a)(1)    Chapter  141  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  miscellaneous 
procurement,    is   amended   by  striking  out 
secUon  2383. 

(3)  The  table  of  aecUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relaUng  to  section  2382. 

(b)(1)  Chapter  633  of  such  UUe  la 
amended  by  striking  out  aecUon  7300. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  tbe  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  7300. 

INCEEA8INC  PBOM  $S,000,000  TO  •SO.OOO.OOO 
TRX  CANCXtl^nON  CEIUNC  ON  MnLTTTXAB 
PBOCCBKMKMT  CONTBACTS;  BKPOBT  BT  THB 
SECBETABT  Or  PBrXWaB 

Sbc.  905.  (a)  Section  810  of  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976  (Public  Law  94-106;  89  Stat.  539).  re- 
lating to  the  obligation  of  funds  under  a 
multlyear  procurement  contract,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "85,000.000"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "860.000.000". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  ot  Defenae  shall  q>e- 
clfy  in  the  Department  of  Defenae  request 
for  authorlzaition  of  approprlaUona  for  each 
fiscal  year  those  weapona  programa  which  In 
his  Judgment  should,  for  aound  management 
reasons,  be  procured  under  mulUyear  con- 
tracts, except  tbat  the  Secretary  aball  not  be 
required  to  Include  In  any  such  report  any 
weapons  programs  If  the  contract  cancella- 
tion celling  would  be  leaa  than  $50  million. 

(2)  Before  making  a  determination  tbat 
any  weapons  protoiun  to  be  procured  by  the 
Department  of  Defenae.  or  any  item  to  be 
procured  in  (»>nnectlon  with  any  such  pro- 
gram, is  suitable  for  mulUyear  contracting, 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  aball  conalder. 
among  other  thmga — 


(A)  whether  the  uae  of  mulUyear  oontracta 
will  yield  aubstanUal  coat  avoidance  or  other 
beneflta  when  compared  with  convenUonal 
fn^iiai  contracting  methods; 

(B)  whether  the  minimum  need  for  the 
items  purchased  for  such  programs  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  substantially  unchanged 
during  the  contemplated  contract  period  In 
terms  of  producUon  rate,  procurement  rate 
and  total  quantities; 

(C)  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation tbat  tbe  programs  are  likely  to  be 
funded  at  or  near  the  required  level  for  the 
entire  contract  period; 

(D)  whether  there  is  a  stable  design  for 
the  item  or  items  to  be  procured  and  whether 
the  technical  rlslcs  associated  with  the  item 
or  Items  are  excessive; 

(E)  whether  there  Is  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  cost  estimates  for  both  con- 
tract costs  and  anUclpated  costs  avoidance 
aro  reallaUc;  and 

(F)  whether  the  furnishing  of  items  to  be 
procured  under  the  contract  would  reqxilre 
(1)  a  substantial  investment  In  plant  or 
equipment  by  the  contractor,  (11)  an  expo- 
sure to  substantial  contingent  UabiliUee,  or 
(ill)  a  substantial  financial  Investment  to  as- 
semble, train,  and  provide  transportaUon  for 
&  specialized  labor  force. 

PROHIBITION     ON     U8B     Or     rUNDS    TO     BBUEVB 
ECONOMIC   DISI/OCATTONS 

SEC.  906.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  procurement,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"S  2391.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  re- 
lieve economic  dislocations 

••(»)  In  order  to  help  avoid  the  uneco- 
nomic use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds 
In  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services,  the 
Congress  finds  that  it  Is  necessary  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  such  funds  for  certain  purposes. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
used  to  pay,  in  connection  with  any  contract 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  a 
price  differential  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
economic  dislocations.". 

(b)  The  table  of  secUons  at  tbe  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"2391.  Ptohlbltlon  on  uae  of  fimds  to  relieve 
economic  dislocations.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subeecUon 
(a)  aball  become  effective  on  October  1, 1981. 

nOCUBBMXHT   or   AUTOMATIC   DATA   PBOCIBSINO 
BQUIFMENT 

Sk.  907.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  tlUe  10,  United 

Statea  Code,  relating  to  procurement  gen- 

eraUy.   U   amended   by   adding   at   the  end 

thereof,  tbe  foUowlng  new  section: 

"i  2316.  Lawa  InappUcable  to  the  acquialUon 

of     automatic     data     processing 

equipment  to  be  used  for  certain 

purpoeea 

*7To  provlaion  of  l*w  other  than  the  pro- 
Tlalona  of  this  chapter  and  chiH>ter  141  of 
thla  UUe,  shall  be  applicable  to  tbe  procure- 
ment by  tbe  Department  of  Defense  of  any 
automatic  data  processing  equipment  or 
sarvloes  if  the  function,  operation,  or  use  of 
such  automaUc  data  proceaaing  equipment 
or  aaificea — 

"(1)  involves  intelligence  activities; 

"(2)  involves  cryptologlc  activities  related 
to  national  security; 

"(3)  Involves  the  command  and  control  of 
military  forces; 

"(4)  Involvea  equipment  whlcb  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  weapon  or  we^mns  system: 
or 

"(5)  is  criUcal  to  the  direct  fulfillment  of 
mlUtary  or  intelligence  missions,  except  that 
the  exclusion  provided  for  in  this  clause  (5) 
ahaU  not  include  procurement  of  any  auto- 
maUc data  processing  equipment  or  aervlces 
If  such  equipment  or  services  are  to  be  used 


for  routine  admtniatraUve  and  bualnaaa  ap- 
pUeaUona,  such  aa  payndl.  finance,  logistlea. 
or  personnel  management.". 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  sections  at  tbe  beginning 
of  chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amwidert  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
item: 

"2315.  Laws  InappUcable  to  tbe  acquisition 
of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  certain  pur- 
poeea.". 

BxaunxMxirra  asLATxiro  to  tbb  AWAannra  or 

aOLB-aOUBCB   CONTBACTS 

Sbc.  908.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  othar 
provision  of  law,  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  award  a  sole-source  contract  for 
more  than  $100,000  to  any  contractor  unleaa  p 

(1)  such  department  baa  first  publlabed 
In  the  Commerce  Business  Dally  a  notice  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Intends  to  award 
such  contract  and  Includes  in  such  notice  aU 
information  pertaining  to  such  contract  that 
would  be  required  to  be  published  if  such 
contract  were  to  be  awarded  under  a  com- 
petitive bid  procedure: 

(2)  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  has  expired 
after  tbe  data  of  tbe  publication  of  such 
notice,  during  which  contractors  have  been 
mvlted.  and  given  an  opportunity,  to  bid 
on  such  contract; 

(3)  such  department  has  considered  all 
bids  received  on  sxicb  contract  and  deter- 
mined that  the  contract  should  be  awarded 
to  the  sole-somce  contractor  as  originally 
proposed:  and 

(4)  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  author- 
ized designees  has  approved  the  award  of 
such  contract  on  a  sole-source  contract  baaia. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
authorized  designees  may  waive  the  requlre- 
menta  of  subeection  (a)  in  the  caae  of  any 
contract  if  be  determines  such  acUon  is  nec- 
essary because  of  national  security  reaeons. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  abaU 
not  apply  In  the  case  of — 

(A)  clasalfled  procurementa  if  the  synopala 
cannot  reasonably  be  worded  to  preclude  dis- 
closure of  clasalfled  Information; 

(B)  procurement  of  utiUty  servicea; 

(C)  procurement  of  commercial  tranapor- 
tatlon  services  furnished  by  regtOated  com- 
mon carriers; 

(D)  procurement  of  perishable  aubelatence 
and  of  services  related  thereto  whenever  It 
is  determined  that  it  is  Impracticable  for 
delivery  or  performance  to  be  extended  by  the 
period  required  for  compliance  with  sub- 
section (a): 

(E)  procurementa  when  only  foreign 
sources  are  to  be  soUdted; 

(F)  procurement  of  personal  or  profea- 
slonal  services,  to  the  extent  tbat  a  deter- 
mination U  made  that  only  one  source  can 
provide  the  desired  service; 

(O)  procurement  of  construction  aervlcea 
if  a  contractor  or  group  of  contracton  la 
already  at  work  on  the  site,  and  It  would  not 
be  practicable  to  aUow  another  contractor  or 
additional  cMitracton  to  work  on  the  same 
Bite: 

(H)  procurementa  to  be  made  by  an  order 
placed  tmder  an  existing  ctmtract,  but  only 
if  tbe  existing  contract  was  awarded  after 
a  notice  published  m  the  Commerce  Bual- 
neas  DaUy  in  accordance  with  subaecUon 
(a): 

(T)  procurementa  to  be  made  from  or 
through  another  Oovemment  department  or 
agency,  including  procurementa  from  the 
Small  BtislneaB  Administration  using  the 
authority  of  secUon  8(a)  of  tbe  SmaU  Buat- 
ness  Act,  or  a  mandBtory  aouroe  of  supply: 

(J)  facilities  contr^r+s  when  tbe  perform- 
ance required  practicable  can  be  obtained 
only  from  one  source: 

(K)  procurementa  as  to  which  oompeU- 
tion  is  precluded  because  of  the  exlatenoe 
of  patent  rights,  oopyrlghta,  or  proprletaiy 
information; 

(L)  procurementa  from  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions; 
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(It)  praeunmanta  tb*t  wf  of  ■aob  ur- 
ganey  tliat  tb*  Oorenuncnt  would  b*  aarl- 
oualy  tnjuTWl  by  Um  <l*l»y  Involved  la  p«r- 
mltttng  Um  tf»u  att  for  aw»rd  to  Da  az- 
tandad  by  Um  period  raqulxad  tat  oomplUnoe 
wltb  aubaaeOoo  (a): 

(N)  procuramanta  aa  to  which  bids  hava 
baaa  aoUdtad  and  no  raaponalve  bid  has 
baan  laoalTad  from  a  raaponslbla  bidder;  and 

(0)  procuramanta  ralmburaed  by  a  for- 
el|^  country  that  requires  the  product  to  be 
obtained  from  a  particular  source. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ot  Defense  ahall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Oommltteea  on  Armed 
Servleea  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Bapreaantatlvea  each  year  not  later  th«n 
November  1  regarding  the  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  of  sole-source  contracts 
during  the  preceding  fiacal  year.  The  Secre- 
tary sh*U  Include  in  each  such  report — 

(1)  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  total 
dollar  amount  of  sole-eource  contracts  of 
more  th*n  1 100,000  awarded  during  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  number 
and  total  dollar  amount  of  such  contracts 
awarded  during  the  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(3)  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  and 
total  dollar  amount  of  all  procurement  con- 
tracts of  more  than  tlOO.OOO  awarded  during 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  total 
number  and  total  dollar  amount  of  all  such 
procurement  contracts  awarded  during  the 
correapondlng  quarters  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year;  and 

(3)  the  number  of  sole-source  contracts 
awarded  during  the  fiscal  year  wltb  respect 
to  which  the  Secretary  exercised  a  waiver 
under  subsection  (b)  and  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  such  contracts. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  the 
first  such  report  not  later  than  November  1. 
1983. 

<d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "sole- 
source  contract"  does  not  include  a  noncom- 
p3tltlve  contract  awarded  as  a  follow-on  con- 
tract or  contract  for  related  supplies  or  serv- 
ices If  such  follow-on  or  related  contract  Is 
awarded  In  connection  with  the  procure- 
ment of  any  equipment  or  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  there  was  a  price  or  design 
compeUtlon  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae. 

COMTIMOKItT  OWCB-A-TXAX  ADJtrSTMENT  OF 
■niBXD  AND  aSTAHTEX  PAT 

Sbc.  900.  (a)(1)  The  Increase  In  the  re- 
tired and  retainer  pay  of  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  uniformed  services 
which  but  for  this  section  would  be  made 
effective  September  1.  loei.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  secUon  1401a 
(b)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  shall  not 
be  made. 

(2)  (A)  In  making  the  determination  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (i)  (A) 
of  aecUon  1401a(b)  of  title  lo.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  be  made  on  January  i.  iwa.  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  hereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  determine  the  percent 
change  in  the  index  (as  such  term  is  detned 
in  aeetlon  1401a(a)  of  title  lO.  United  States 
Code)  pubUabed  for  Decemt>er  1081  over  the 
l^e«  publMMd  for  December  1080  (rather 
than  over  the  Index  published  for  June  1081 ) 

(B)  The  Increase  In  the  retired  and  re- 
tainer pay  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  to  be  made  effec- 
tive March  1.  1083,  under  the  provisions  of 
pvagraph  (2)  (A)  of  such  section  shall  m 
lieu  of  the  Increase  preecribed  by  such  pi^ra- 
graph.  be  the  percent  change  computed  un- 
««•  aubparagraph  (A),  adjusted  to  the  near- 
eat  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

(3)  The  President  shaU  by  Executive  Order 
provide  for  only  one  cost-of-living  adlust- 
mcnt  in  the  annuities  paid  under  the  Central 
InttfUgence  Agency  Act  of  1 004  for  Certain 
^■JMoyeea  (60  U.S.C.  403  note)  during  the 
period  beginning  on  September  i.  1081.  and 


ending  on  August  31,  1083.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  effective  March  1.  1083.  and  shaU 
be  made  In  the  same  manner  and  percentage 
as  the  adjiutmeat  provided  for  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  for  the  retired  and  re- 
tainer pay  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  uniformed  servlcea. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  shaU  not 
take  effect  unlees  similar  legislation  Is  en- 
acted which  provides  for  only  one  coet-of- 
llvlng  Increase  In  annuities  paid  under  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  83  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  S^tember  1,  1B81,  and  ending  on  August 
31,  1083. 

(b)  Section  B13(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae  Authorization  Act.  1981  (Public  Law 
96-343:   10  U.S.C.  1401a  noU)   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "August  31.  1081,  but 
subject  to  paragraph  (3)"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "August  31, 
1983,  but  subject  to  paragraph  (3)":  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  until"  after  "unlees" 
in  paragraph  (2). 

DSLAT  OF  KFFCCnVX  DATS  FOB  CnUMO  ON  NT7K- 
BSS  aXNIOB-OaADS  CIVIUAN  UCPLOTCn  OF 
TBX  DCFAantKNT  OF  OKrKNSC 

Sac.  910.  Section  SlI  (a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defenae  Appropriation  Authorteatlon  Act, 
1978  (Public  Law  96-79:  10  U.S.C.  131  note) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2). 

DaPAanoMT  of  dkfxnsb  cnnuAN  pxaaoNNxi. 

MANAGXICXNT     CONSTBAINTB 

Sec.  911.  The  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  be  managed  each 
fiscal  year  solely  on  the  basis  of  and  con- 
sistent with  (1)  the  workload  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  and  activities  of  such 
department,  (2)  the  funds  made  available 
to  such  department  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
(3)  the  authorized  end  strength  for  the 
civilian  personnel  of  such  department  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  management  of  such 
persoimel  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  man-year  constraint  or  limi- 
tation. 

UAaniTT  OF  TBX  UNrnm  statss  ttndcb  cm- 

TAIN    CnCOMSTANCXS    FOB    TOBT    ACTIONS    OF 
MXMBXaS    OF    THS    NATIONAL    CCABO 

Sac.  913.   (a)(1)   Chapter  163  of  Utle  10. 
United    Statee    Code.    reUtlng    to    mlUtary 
claims.   Is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"I  2738.  UabtUty  of  the  United   SUtes  for 
certain  tort  actions  of  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Statee  and  members  of  the 
Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
Statea 
"The   United  Stetes  shall  be  liable  with 
req>ect  to  claims  for  property  damage,  per- 
sonal Injury,  or  death  caused  by  the  act  or 
omlsalon  of  a  member  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard  at  the  United  States  or  the  Air  Na- 
Uonal  Guard  of  the  United  Statee  while  such 
member  Is  performing  service  under  section 
316.  502,  506.  504.  or  506  Of  title  33,  or  per- 
forming service  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  for  which  such  member  Is  entitled  to.  or 
has  waived,  pay  under  title  37,  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
United  States  would  be  liable  In  any  other 
action   brought   against   the   United   States 
under  secUon  1346(b)  of  title  28  and  chapter 
171  of  such  title.". 

(3)  Tlie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  163  of  such  UUe  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3738.  LUbUlty  of  the  United  Statee  for 
certain  tort  acUons  of  members  of 
the  Army  NaUonal  Ouard  of  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the 
Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
eutaa.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  ahaU  be  appUcable  to  acta  and  omissions 


at  membaia  at  the  Army  National  Ouard  at 
the  United  Stataa  and  members  of  the  Air 
NaUonal  Ouard  of  the  United  Statea  that  oc- 
cur on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

EVrABUBBIKO  BT  LAW  TBB  POSmON  OF  DIBK- 
TOB  OF  TBX  DXFBMaa  SBCUKITT  AaaVTANCB 
AOBMCT 

Sac.  BIS.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defwise,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"1 141.  Director  of  the  Defenae  Security  As- 
Blatance  Agency:  appointment, 
powers,  and  duUea 

"(a)  There  la  a  Director  of  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  appointed  from 
civilian  or  military  life  by  the  Prealdent,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  perform  such  du- 
ties relating  to  security  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  preacribe,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  being  the  principal  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  on  security  assistance  matters  :  and 

"(3)  supervising  all  security  assistance 
activities  In  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  4  of  such  title  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"141.  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency:  appointment,  powers, 
and  duties.". 

BEQ17IKX1CXNT  FOB  ANNOAL  BXPOBT  ON  NATIONAL 
GOABO  AND  BXSKBVX  COMPONXNT  BQUIPlfXNT 

SBC.  914.  SecUon  138(b)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  relaUng  to  annual  authorlaa- 
Uon  of  appropriations.  Is  amended — 

(1)   by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  each  year,  not  later  than 
February  16,  a  written  report  concerning 
the  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  reserve  components  of  the  armed  forces 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include — 

"(A)  recommendaUons  aa  to  the  type  and 
quanUty  of  each  major  item  of  equipment 
which  should  be  in  the  inventory  of  the  Se- 
lected Reeerve  of  the  Beady  Beaerve  of  each 
reeerve  component  of  the  armed  forces: 

"(B)  the  quantity  and  average  age  of  each 
type  of  major  item  of  equipment  which  Is 
expected  to  be  physically  available  In  the 
Inventory  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
as  of  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  cov- 
ered by  the  report: 

"(C)  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  type 
of  major  Item  of  equipment  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  procured  for  the  Selective  Re- 
serve of  the  Ready  Reeerve  of  each  reserve 
component  from  commercial  sources  or  to  be 
transferred  to  each  such  Selected  Reserve 
from  the  active-duty  components  of  the 
armed  forces:  and 

"(D)  the  quantity  of  each  type  of  major 
Item  of  equipment  which  is  expected  to  be 
retired,  decommissioned,  transferred,  or 
otherwise  removed  from  the  physical  inven- 
tory of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  and  the 
plans  for  replacement  of  that  equipment. 
The  report  required  by  thta  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  and  expressed  In  the  same  for- 
mat and  wltb  the  same  level  of  detail  as 
the  information  presented  in  the  annual  Five 
Tear  Defense  Program  Procurement  Annex 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

AUTHOalZATION  OF  MILITABT  COOPCBArtON  WTTB 
CIVXUAir    LAW    ENFOaCnCXNT    OFFICIALa 

SBC.  916.  (a)  Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of  tlUe  10, 
United  Statea  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  17  the  foUowlng  new  chapter: 
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"CRAPm  1$— MnjTABT  OooPBunoM  With 
CiviLXAM  Law  Hnfobcbmbnt  OvnciALa 

"Sec. 

"371.  Use  of  Information  obUlned  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 
"372.  Use  of  armed  forces  equipment  and 

facilities. 
"373.  Training  and  advising  dvUlan  law  en- 
forcement oflldals. 
"374.  Regtilaitlons. 

"I  371.  Use  of  Information  obtained  by  mem- 
beia  of  the  armed  forcea 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment offlcials  any  information  collected  dur- 
ing the  normal  courae  of  military  operations 
that  may  be  relevant  to  a  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  State  law. 

"1 373.  Use  Of  armed  forces  equipment  and 
facilities 

"The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  make  avail- 
able any  equipment,  base  facility,  or  research 
facility  of  the  armed  forces  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  looal  civilian  law  enforcement  ofll- 
ctal  if  the  making  of  such  equipment  or  fa- 
culty available  for  use  by  such  official  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  military  prepared- 
ness of  the  United  States. 
"i  373.  Training  and  advising  civilian  law 
enforcement  offlcials 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  assign 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  train  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  operation  of  military 
equipment  made  available  to  such  offlcials 
pursuant  to  section  372  and  to  provide  expert 
advice  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter if  the  provision  of  such  training  or  ad- 
vice will  not  adversely  affect  the  mlUtary 
preparedness  of  the  United  States. 
"I  374.  Regulations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall  Issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  the  provision  of  any  assistance,  or 
the  provision  of  any  equipment  or  facility, 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  civilian  law 
enforcement  official  does  not — 

"(1)  impair  any  training  or  operation 
necessary  to  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States:  or 

"(3)  include  or  permit  direct  participation 
by  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in  any 
search  and  seizure,  arrest,  or  other  aimilar 
activity  unless  participation  in  auch  activity 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  Is  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
issue  such  regulations  ss  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  reimbursement  for  the  pro- 
vision of  assistance,  including  the  provision 
of  any  equipment  or  facility,  under  this 
chapter  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  civilian 
law  enforcement  official  may  be  obtained 
whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines such  reimbursement  to  be  appropri* 
ate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I 
of  subtitle  A  of  such  title  are  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  ^lapter  17 
the  following  new  item: 

"18.  MiliUry  Cooperation  With  ClvllUn  Iaw 
Enforcement  Offlcials 871." 

AlIKNOMENTS  TO  THE  MILITAaT  SBLBCTIVB  SBTV- 
ICX  ACT  TO  ASSIST  KNFOBCUKMT  OF  BBGIB- 
niATION   XBOnlBXlCkNT 

Sk.  916.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  MUltary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (60  U.8.C.  App.  4S3)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Each  person 
required  to  present  himaelf  for  reglstraUon 
under  this  Act  shall  fumlah  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Director  shall  pre- 
scribe the  social  security  account  number  of 
such  person.". 

(b)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (60  VS.C.  App. 
460)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  aubsecttoa: 
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"(1)  The  Director  shall  have  aeceaa.  In  ae- 
oordance  with  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  Informatlcn  contained  in  the 
records  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  pertaining  to  the 
names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  persons  re- 
qtilred  to  present  themselves  for  registration 
under  this  Act.  Such  information  may  be 
used  by  the  Director  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  that  all  persons  required  to  present 
themselves  for  registration  under  this  Act 
comply  with  the  registration  requirements  of 
this  Act.". 

WKWAirH    GBAim 

Sbc.  917.  The  second  sentence  of  secUon 
3368  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  research  projects,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  by  grant"  after  "contract"  in  clause  (1). 

aanBTANCB  to  tobxtown  bickmtknmial 

CXLBBBATIOM 

BBC.  918.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized,  in  connecUon  with  the  observ- 
ance on  October  10,  1981.  of  the  two-bim- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Oomwallis  to  General  George  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  which  date  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  Public  lAw  06-414  (04  Stat.  1724) 
aa  a  National  Day  of  Observance  of  that  his- 
Unlc  event — 

(1)  to  provide  logistical  support  and  per- 
sonnel servlcea  for  the  national  observance  of 
such  event; 

(3)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  to  offl- 
dids  of  the  Yorktown  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee as  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and 

(3)  to  provide  such  other  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  consider  nec- 
eaaary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  con- 
sider advisable. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Elefense  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  8760.000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  subsecUon  (a) . 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsecUon 
(a)  unless  such  funds  have  been  specifically 
i4>proprlated  for  such  purpose. 

Amend  the  Utle  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriaUons  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaltiatlon  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  operations  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  civil 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEB.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  the  duration  of 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  815,  the 
fiscal  year  19S2  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill: 

Rhett  B.  Dawson.  William  L.  Ball  m. 
James  F.  McGovem,  Michael  B.  Donley, 
Richard  D.  Finn,  Jr.,  Frank  J.  GafTney, 
Jr.,  Alton  G.  Keel.  Jr.,  Edward  B.  Ken- 
ney.  Ronald  F.  Lehman,  James  R.  Locher, 
Anthony  J.  Principi,  Carl  M.  Smith, 
James  C.  Smith,  Ann  E.  Sauer,  Christine 
E.  Cowart,  Louis  W.  Amy  m,  Francis  J. 
Sullivan,  Paul  C.  Besozzi,  Robert  S.  Dot- 
son,  E.  George  Riedel.  George  P.  Travers, 
Raljdi  O.  White,  and  Mary  A.  Shields. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  reported  a 
bill  that  would  authorize  $136.5  billion 
for  national  defense  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  measure  would  authorize 
funds  for  procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance for  each  of  the  services,  as  well  as 
prescribe  the  authorized  active  duty,  ci- 
vilian. Selected  Reserve,  and  National 
Guard  personnel  strengths  In  each  of  the 
service  components. 

The  President's  DOD  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1982  is  $222.2  billion.  This 
Is  an  increase  of  $25.8  billion  in  obliga- 
Uonal  authority  above  that  propoded  by 
the  previous  administraticm  in  January 
of  this  year.  Of  this  total  request.  $136.4 
billion  was  requested  for  procurement, 
research  and  development,  and  operation 
and  maintenance.  In  addition,  $132.8 
million  was  recommended  for  civil  de- 
fense. 

The  net  effect  of  the  committee's  bill  is 
to  authorize  funds  which  total  $29J 
million  more  than  the  President's  request 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  tbe 
same  time,  the  committee  recommended 
changes  to  authorized  personnel 
strengths  which  will  reflect  savings  of  $47 
million.  The  net  budgetary  impact  of  Uiis 
DOD  authorization  bill  is,  thus,  $17.1  mil- 
lion less  than  the  President's  total  re- 
quest. 

A  comparison  of  this  recommendation 
with  last  year's  authorization  bill  requires 
an  adjustment  for  operation  and  main- 
tmance  funds,  which  are  being  autbor- 
ized  for  the  flrst  time  tliis  year.  Last  year. 
Congress  authorized  a  total  of  $52.8  bil- 
lion in  procurement,  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  civil  defense.  This  compares 
with  $73.2  billion  recommended  for  these 
purposes  in  the  flscal  year  1982  bill  re- 
ported by  our  committee. 

It  is  this  comparison  which  reflects  the 
urgency  our  committee  assigns  to  the  re- 
quirement of  modemiTtag.  inu>roving, 
and  enhancing  the  readiness  of  our  Na- 
tion's strategic  and  general-purpose 
forces.  This  increase  of  approximately 
$20  billion  in  the  level  of  our  overall  de- 
fense investment  will  enable  us  to  begin 
to  strengthen  our  future  land,  sea.  and 
air  forces  so  as  to  establish  a  more  cred- 
ible deterrent  to  armed  conflict  in  the 
decade  ahead. 

Our  committee  welcomes  the  priority 
assigned  to  our  national  security  needs  Iqr 
the  new  administration  as  has  been  man- 
dated by  the  American  people.  The  per- 
centage of  our  Federal  budget  used  for 
national  defense  declined  steadily  with 
the  dramatic  growth  in  domestic  spend- 
ing durine  the  late  1960'8  and  early 
1970's.  Likewise,  our  defense  expenditures 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  nroduct 
declined  frtMn  over  10  percent  in  the  eariy 
1950's  to  approximatdy  5  percent  in  the 
late  1970'8. 

Clearly,  the  adverse  trends  which  have 
occurred  over  the  past  20  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  wcxrld  military  balance  can 
only  be  arrested  and  controlled  by  major 
revisions  to  our  Federal  budget  priorities. 
The  Senate's  approval  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  the  next  flscal 
year  reflects  the  direction  of  this  essential 
change. 
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Who*  drnpla  rflmpf>*^**'"«  of  def enae 
eipcndltarw  cannot  \xr  themMlTes 
BMMura  rdftttve  eapabfflttes.  they  do 
offw  tDilghts  Into  the  level  of  resources 
coramlttid  to  tbo  kttalnment  of  defined 
mlUtary  itrencths.  Today.  Soviet  mili- 
tary espemtttures  exceed  thoee  of  the 
Ukittwl  Statai  tfy  approrlmatdy  $70  bil- 
lloo  annoaUy.  Ttut  Defense  Intelligence 
AwauBf  has  ectlmated  that  from  1970  to 
1980.  the  total  coet  of  the  Soviet  defense 
pracram  exceeded  that  at  the  US.  pro- 
sram  by  $532  bllUon.  tnchxling  $350  bU- 
Uon  in  'investment"  spending  alone. 

Ourlxig  this  decade,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  massive  Soviet  defense  buildup,  the 
Dbltod  States  lost  the  superiority  of  Its 
strateclc  nuclear  forces  and  confronted 
the  prospect  of  losing  essential  equiv- 
alence with  its  major  potential  adver- 
sary. The  Uhlted  States  lost  the  superi- 
ority of  its  theater  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  and  ceased  to  be  the  predominant 
naval  power  on  the  high  seas.  Further, 
the  Italted  States  permitted  a  mariced 
shift  to  occur  In  the  overall  conventional 
mfUtary  balance  to  the  growing  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tlieee  developments  have  already  dra- 
matlrallT  affected  the  International 
climate  across  the  fun  soectnun  of  East- 
West  relattcnships.  They  signal  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  mili- 
tary superpower,  though  it  remains  a 
country  beset  by  continuing  economic 
and  social  difBculties.  Viewed  in  the  ag- 
gregate, these  trends  give  clear  evidence 
of  the  Kremlin's  determination  to  be- 
come the  predominant  military  power  in 
the  world. 

The  response  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  West  to  this  buildup  of  Soviet 
military  power  has  so  far  been  fractured 
and  Inconsistent  The  Western  democ- 
racies have  been  slow  to  recognise  the 
global  impact  of  Soviet  designs  and  the 
nature  of  their  Involvement  in  world 
regkms  experiencing  political  instability 
and  crises.  More  recent  trends  have 
shown  the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  position  themselves  so 
as  to  exert  disruptive  influences  on  the 
stability  upon  which  the  Western  eco- 
nomic order  depends. 

Svents  in  Africa.  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Southeast  and  South- 
west Asia  bear  the  bold  Imprint  of  So- 
viet adventurism  In  each  of  these  re- 
gions of  political  and  military  tension. 
The  Uhlted  States  and  its  allies  must 
continue  to  devdop  common  diplomatic 
and  economic  strategies  to  confront  the 
Soviets  wherever  their  actions  place 
Western  security  interests  at  risk.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
such  remedies  alooe  win  not  suffice  for 
the  decade  ahead.  Tlie  erosion  in  our 
military  strength  relative  to  that  Ol  the 
Soviet  Ukilon  must  be  halted.  We  must 
embark  now  on  a  program  to  Imimive 
our  overall  military  posture  by  upgrad- 
ing the  readiness  of  existing  forces, 
modernising  those  fwces.  and  increas- 
ing the  force  structure  where  warranted. 


With  respect  to  our  strategic  forces, 
the  un  reported  by  the  committee  re- 
flects the  work  very  ably  undertaken  by 
our    Subcommittee    on    Strategic    and 


nieater  Nuclear  Forces.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  WAum) .  the  subcommittee  held  a 
aerim  of  comprehensive  hearings  on  all 
aspects  of  our  strategic  posture  and  the 
programs  recommended  to  modernize 
and  strengthen  our  intercontinental 
and  theater  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  administration's  request 
for  procurement  funds  for  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile,  the  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile,  and  the  Trident 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile. 

For  strategic  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  committee  has  recommended 
approval  of  the  $2.4  billion  request  to 
continue  development  of  the  MX  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  and  its  mo- 
bile basing  system.  The  committee  lias 
consistently  supported  the  development 
and  deplojrment  of  this  new  ICBM  in  a 
survlvable  basing  mode  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  strategic 
Triad.  This  program  affords  us  the  only 
workable  solution  to  the  so-called  win- 
dow of  vulnerability,  in  which  a  larger 
and  larger  portion  of  our  existing  land- 
based  ICBM's  may  be  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack by  the  increasingly  accurate  and 
sizable  Soviet  ICBM  force. 

In  light  of  the  ongoing  review  by  the 
new  administration  of  the  MX  liasing 
plan,  the  committee  has  added  a  provi- 
sion to  the  bill  prohibiting  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  these  R.  Ii  D.  funds 
until— 

First.  The  President  submits  to  Con- 
gresB  a  specific  MX  basing  program 
which  orovldes  for.  nmong  other  things, 
a  particular  basing  mode; 

Second.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mits a  justification  for  the  President's 
decision,  along  with  a  comparison  of 
alternatives;  and 

Third.  Sixty  days  have  elapsed  in 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not 
adopt  resolutions  of  disapproval. 

An  additional  major  strategic  program 
included  in  the  President's  request  Is  the 
long-range  combat  aircraft  (LRCA)  for 
which  both  procurement  and  R.  ft  D. 
fimds  were  approved  by  the  committee. 
The  need  we  believe  Is  validated  and  we 
have  given  the  same  treatment  to  the 
fimds  authorized  for  the  long-range 
combat  aircraft  as  we  have  the  MX 
missile. 

The  need  for  a  new  manned  strategic 
bomber  to  replace  the  aging  B-52  and 
to  secure  this  most  flexible  leg  of  our 
strategic  Triad  is  abundantly  clear. 
However,  obligation  of  these  funds  has 
been  made  subject  to  the  President's 
notification  and  Justification  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  decision  on  the  type  of  air- 
craft to  be  built  for  this  role.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  MX  funds,  this  decision  by 
the  Chief  Executive  could  \x  reversed  by 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  request  for  the  authorization  of 
the  10th  Trident  submarine  has  been  de- 
ferred by  the  committee  l>ecause  of  the 
diiBculties  which  have  plagued  this  con- 
struction elf(Ht.  However,  additional 
longlead  funds  have  been  provided  to 
prevent  delays  in  the  construction  sched- 
ule of  this  submarine  should  this  au- 


thorization be  approved  next  year.  Funds 
for  the  Trident  missile  proc\irement  have 
been  approved  to  support  the  Navy's  on- 
going program  of  backfittlng  this  new 
missile  into  existing  Poseidon  subma- 
rines. 

Another  area  of  special  concern  to  the 
committee  this  year  is  tbat  of  strategic 
ccMnmand,  control,  and  communicatians. 
We  have  Included  an  additional  $108.5 
million  in  this  bill  to  fund  further 
initiatives  in  this  extremely  critical 
category  of  our  strategic  systems  that 
were  not  contained  In  the  DOD  request, 
ax*  powcm  Aito  roacs  pbojsction 
Navy  ship  construction  and  force  pro- 
jection programs  were  reviewed  this  year 
by  the  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohin)  . 

With  the  emogence  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  as  an  Increasingly  ofTensive  and 
wide-ranging  global  fleet,  the  era  of  un- 
questioned American  supremacy  on  the 
high  seas  has  been  brought,  I  am  un- 
happy to  say,  to  an  end.  From  relatively 
humble  beginnings  as  a  coastal  defense 
force,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  grown  dra- 
matically to  the  point  where  its  units 
now  operate  in  waters  far  removed  from 
Russian  shores  as  a  powerful  Instrument 
of  Soviet  political  aims  in  distant  regions 
of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  merchant  marine, 
which  also  serves  as  a  naval  auxiliary 
force,  has  grown  to  the  position  of  the 
seventh  ranking  merchant  marine  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  deadweight  tonnage. 
In  contrast,  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States,  a  nation  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  seaborne  commerce,  ranks 
ninth.  Comparing  the  niunt>er  of  ships 
over  1,000  gross  tons,  the  Soviets  rank 
2d.  while  the  United  States  ranks  11th. 

The  interdependence  of  the  Western 
economies  and  their  reliance  on  sea- 
borne supplies  of  oil  and  other  critical 
materials  is  In  stark  contrast  to  the  rd- 
atlve  self-sufficiency  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  rebuilding  of  America's  essential 
naval  and  maritime  strength  is,  there- 
fore, an  undertaking  we  must  vigorously 
pursue  during  the  decade  ahead. 

Last  year,  our  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  senira- 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  initiated  a 
program  to  accelerate  Navy  ship  con- 
struction by  adding  three  new  surface 
combatants,  eight  transport  ship  con- 
versions, and  advance  procurement 
funds  for  several  other  ships  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  authorlaaAion  bill. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  approved 
a  shipbuilding  program  that  Includes 
the  authorization  of  22  new  ships  and 
13  conversiims.  acquisitions,  and  re- 
activations. 

Major  dements  of  this  $10.1  biUion 
program  include  advance  prociuement 
for  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  to 
be  authorized  next  year,  two  Loe  Angeles- 
class  nuclear  submarines,  three  Aegis 
cruisers.  <me  fleet  oiler,  and  the  reactiva- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  battleship 
New  Jersey.  The  ammlttee  on  its  own 
initiative  added  three  more  guided  mis- 
sile f  rlga,tes  to  the  three  requested  in  the 
budget  submission,  as  well  as  one  liSD- 
41  class  amphibious  sliip  not  c<mtained 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  request. 
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The  committee  ddeted  fuDda  requeatad 
for  tiie  reactivation  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier OrUkan^.  Tills  is  oonaMent  wttb 
action  taken  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  sup- 
plemental authoriaatlOQ  l^  adopted  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  y«pr. 

In  the  case  of  the  battkwip  reacttv»- 
tioo.  the  committee  is  convlnoed  thai  the 
modem  weapons,  cammunloaiiona  equip- 
ment, radar,  and  electronic  warfare  sys- 
tems to  be  inetalled  on  thlalhlp  will  make 
it  a  prudent  inveatmeni  vcA  %  valuaUe 
addition  to  our  surface  fleet 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  Navy's 
shipbuilding  program,  the  Sea  Power 
and  Force  Projection  Subcommittee  held 
a  number  of  hearings  on  specific  force 
projectlcm  issues,  including  the  present 
status  of  the  rapid  deployment  joint  task 
force.  While  the  committee  reaffirms  its 
support  for  this  coticept  testimony  taken 
by  the  subcommittee  highlighted  the  im- 
portance of  resolving  c^nmand  and 
control  relationships  essential  to  the 
readiness  and  effectiveness  of  the  rapid 
deployment  force.  In  this  connectl<m,  the 
committee  has  welc(Hned  the  announce- 
ment last  month  by  the  Sectary  of  De- 
fense that  this  force  would  evolve  within 
several  years  into  a  separate,  unified 
command  with  its  own  geographic  re- 
spcmsibillties.  service  components,  forces, 
and  other  support  elements. 

In  its  review  of  programs  Integral  to 
the  force  projection  mission,  the  com- 
mittee deleted  all  but  $1  million  for  the 
development  of  the  C-X,  a  new  Air  F\)rce 
transport  aircraft.  While  recognizing 
the  need  for  broad  improvement  in  our 
strategic  airlift  capabilities,  it  was  our 
judgment  that  the  C-X  program  is  not 
sufficiently  defined  to  warrant  a  major 
investment  of  funds  in  the  fashion  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 

TACnCAL   WABFABE   FOKCXS 

The  Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  reviewed 
the  administration's  budget  requests  for 
all  tactical  warfare  systems  in  each  of 
the  services. 

Based  on  their  findings,  the  commit- 
tee strongly  endorsed  the  administra- 
tion's plans  to  procure  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  other  weapons  systems  at  more  effi- 
cient rates  of  production  than  have  l>een 
permitted  in  the  past.  Past  procurement 
of  systems  at  inefficient  rates  has  not 
only  Increased  costs  but  has  also  ad- 
versely alTected  the  preparedness  of  our 
defense  industrial  base. 

With  respect  to  tactical  air  forces,  the 
committee  has  recommended  major  pro- 
curements of  all  front-line  tactical  air- 
craft now  in  production  and  has  ap- 
proved advance  procurement  funds  for 
next  year  consistent  with  sustaining 
these  production  rates  at  reasonably 
efficient  levels. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy's  F-18  fighter 
aircraft,  we  have  reduced  the  procure- 
ment request  by  $147.1  million,  which 
will  allow  for  the  purchase  of  58  ahxtaft 
instead  of  the  63  that  were  requested. 
The  committee  continues  to  support  the 
P-18  program;  however,  in  our  opinion 
this  reduction  is  warranted  by  the  cost 
growth  experienced  in  this  program  and 
by  technical  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  aircraft's  testing. 


A  procurement  reduction  has  also  been 
recommended  for  the  Army's  Patriot 
missile  system.  We  have  approved  funds 
to  allow  for  the  limited  production  of 
this  missile  system  but  have  deleted 
$373.4  million  from  the  amended  request 
which  would  have  accelerated  produc- 
tion. Certain  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  this  program  which  require  additimial 
testing  before  undertaking  an  increased 
production  effort. 

With  respect  to  modernization  of 
ground  combat  vehicles,  the  committee 
approved  the  request  for  $1-9  billion  to 
procure  720  M-1  main  battle  tanks  for 
the  Army.  However,  because  of  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  reliability  and 
durability  testing  of  this  new  tank,  the 
committee  has  added  a  provision  in  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  obligation  of  all  of 
these  funds  until  a  report  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
addressing  the  results  of  continued  test- 
ing and  a  plan  for  long-term  evolution- 
ary improvements  to  the  M-1  tank. 

The  committee  Is  recommending  the 
procurement  of  600  fighting  vehicle  sys- 
tems requested  for  the  Army  and  has 
added  funds  to  permit  the  Army  to  pre- 
pare a  competitive  second-source  pro- 
ducer for  this  vehicle. 

For  lightweight  armored  vehicles,  to 
be  used  by  rapid  deployment  force  imits, 
the  committee  has  directed  ttiat  these 
important  programs  be  executed  in  an 
expeditious  fashi(«.  We  have  further  as- 
signed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the 
responsibility  of  managing  and  directing 
the  acquisition  of  these  systems  in  con- 
figurations that  can  be  procured  for  use 
by  both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Amay. 

Again  this  year,  the  committee  found 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
failed  to  request  sufficient  funds  for  the 
modernization  and  equipping  of  our  Na- 
tional Ouard  and  Reserve  Forces.  After 
a  careful  review  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
requirements  omitted  from  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  submission,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  addition  of  procure- 
ment funds  to  provide:  20  AH-lS  Cobra 
attack  helicopters  to  the  Army  Reserve: 
12  A-7K  trainer  aircraft  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional Ouard:  12  C-130  transport  air- 
aircraft  to  the  Air  National  Ouard;  12 
C-9B  transport  aircraft  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  be  procured  from  commercial 
airliite  excess  aircraft;  and  2  P-3C  antl- 
sulnnarine  warfare  patrol  aircraft  for 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

In  addition,  because  of  critical  short- 
ages of  ground  combat  vehicles  and  other 
weapons  in  the  Army  National  Ouard, 
the  ccHnmittee  has  recommended  the 
addition  of  $50  million  in  procurement 
funds  for  tracked  carriers,  artillery  and 
tank  recovery  vehicles,  trucks,  and  other 
equipment  items  essential  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  units. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  appalled  to 
find  that  much  of  the  equipment  now 
being  used  and  operated  by  our  Reserve 
and  National  Ouard  units  was  not  de- 
ployable.  If  we  have  to  go  to  war  tomor- 
row, it  will  be  a  come-as-you-are  party. 
The  fact  that  we  rely  on  these  Reserve 
components  to  back  us  up  and  to 
provide  replacements  in  the  event  of  any 
kind  of  major  confiagration  makes  it 


necessary,  I  bdleve.  that  we  make  rare 
that  their  equipment  is  deploy^de  and 
usable  in  a  war-fighting  configuration. 

MAKPOWIB    AMD    FaiSOimL 

Requirements  for  all  categories  of  de- 
fense manpower.  Including  active  duty 
personnel,  civilian  personnel,  and  Ouard 
and  Reserve  strengths,  were  reviewed  in 
detail  this  year  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel  which  is 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 

JXPSXN). 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
quested a  total  active-duty  end  strength 
for  fiscal  year  1982  of  2,119.900.  an  in- 
crease of  44.500  over  the  level  requested 
by  the  President  in  his  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  request.  The  force  struc- 
ture for  which  this  active-duty  manpow- 
er is  requested  consists  of  16  Army  divi- 
sions. 26  Air  Force  wings.  3  Marine  di- 
visions, and  493  ships. 

Following  a  review  of  the  justification 
i<x  these  additional  personnel,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommoided  a  modest  re- 
duction of  5,300  active  duty  military  au- 
thorizations from  the  increases  proposed 
in  the  President's  budget.  The  basis  for 
this  reduction  is  addressed  in  detail  In 
the  committee's  report. 

In  acting  on  the  request  for  a  civillaa 
end  strength  of  1,024,900,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  reduction  of  700  po- 
sitions in  order  to  promote  greattf  ef- 
ficiencies in  the  utdization  of  civilian 
manpower  in  various  management  and 
operational  headquarters. 

With  regard  to  military  training  stu- 
dent loads,  the  committee  bill  recooiigt, 
mends  approval  of  the  Imdget  requea^ 
with  the  excepti(Hi  of  an  additional  in- 
crement for  the  Air  National  Ouard  and 
a  separate  authorization  for  the  Army's 
one-station  unit  training. 

The  Selected  Reserve  manpower 
strengths  for  each  of  the  Reserve  and 
Guard  components  were  approved  at  the 
levels  requested  by  the  administration. 

The  ccHnmittee  will  continue  to  mcml- 
tor  closely  the  performance  of  each  of 
the  Services  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
the  necessary  personnel  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  active-duty  sbengths.  This 
will  t>ecome  an  increasingly  difficult  task 
as  the  pool  of  service-eligible  youth  in 
the  general  populaticm  continues  to  de- 
cline during  the  remainder  of  this  dec- 
ade. Each  of  the  Services  will  have  to 
refine  and  improve  its  personnel  man- 
agement procedures  in  order  to  achieve 
the  very  ambitious  goals  iat  recruiting 
and  retention  that  will  accompany  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  readiness  and 
strength  of  currently  projected  forces. 


For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee's bill  contains  an  authorisation 
for  operation  and  maintenance  funds  in 
each  of  the  services.  Hie  Subcommittee 
on  Preparedness,  chaired  by  the  Senator 
fnnn  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Huiiphskt). 
received  testimony  from  each  service  on 
this  year's  operaticm  and  maintenance 
request,  which  totals  $63  J  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  $3  billion  above 
the  revised  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

Critical  shortages  in  these  funds, 
which  are  utilized  for  fuel,  maintenance 
activities,  and  logistics  support  Items. 
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have  ■dTHady  affected  tbe  reedtnem  of 
aodeUnc  f  oroae.  lb  reooptitlon  at  serious 
malntflnenoe  becfclPts  hlgtiUghtiMl  In 
tnstlnwmr  tram  operattonel  command- 
ers we  have  recommended  the  addition 
of  |2n  mlUlon  /or  real  property  main- 
tsnanoe,  depot  maintenance,  and  sup- 
port eoulpment  Itons. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness 
will  continue  to  maintain  cartful  over- 
sight with  reoMct  to  oporatlon  and 
twaiwt^wwi^  expenditures  in  each  of  the 
servloes.  Clearljr,  there  are  many  Im- 
provements needed  in  the  method  by 
which  readiness  Is  assessed  and  In  the 
process  by  which  funds  are  allocated 
for  tnieratlon  and  maintenance  as  well 
as  other  activities  govemlnc  the  read- 
iness and  siistalnaWllty  of  our  forces. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  undertalie 
next  year  to  authorise  funds  requested 
for  ammunition  production  and  other 
procurement  Items  not  presently  cov- 
ered In  this  bill.  This  will  afford  us  an 
opportunl^  to  consider  more  Impcurtant 
readiness  factors  that  imtll  now  have 
been  excluded  from  the  authorliatlon 


The  committee  has  Included  a  num- 
ber of  general  provisions  in  title  IZ  of 
this  Utt.  One  specific  measure  which  I 
call  to  the  attentkm  of  my  coUeagues  re- 
lates to  the  Issue  of  multlyear  contract- 
ing for  defense  ssrstems. 

It  Is  clear  In  the  defense  acquisition 
process  that  expanding  the  apidicatlon 
of  multlyear  contracts  could  be  a  slg- 
nifleant  means  of  achieving  savings  in 
certain  categories  of  major  defense  pur- 
chases. While  regulatory  authority  for 
multlyear  contracting  tot  certain  sup- 
plies has  been  In  existence  since  1M3. 
the  effecUvenesB  of  this  provision  has 
been  Umlted  by  a  celling  of  $5  million  on 
contract  cancellation  charges.  "Hie  com- 
mittee has  proposed,  thertfore.  raising 
this  ceHlng  from  |S  mllUoo  to  $50  mil- 
lion to  afford  Vbe  Defense  Depaitment 
hmnerttate  flexibility  In  this  area. 


11^.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  Deputy  Secretary  Car- 
luod.  who  are  <^  to  an  excdlent  start 
In  Identifying  ares*  In  the  defense  budget 
where  additional  efficiencies  can  be  ob- 
tained through  managerial  improve- 
ments. To  date,  no  less  than  seven  di- 
rectives have  been  issued  outlining  new 
poUdes  and  procedures  intended  to  Im- 
vcon  various  aspects  of  program  man- 
agement and  oversight  at  the  Pentagon. 
One  area  worthy  of  special  mention  in- 
volves sdbstantlal  changes  to  the  defense 
acquisition  process,  and  a  recent  memo- 
raiMlum  from  Mr.  Carluccl  to  each  of 
the  Sarvloe  fiecretarles  and  Service 
Ctalaii  would  significantly  streamline  the 
oonpUeated  procedure  used  in  making 
proeurcnient~  decisions. 

Last  month.  Secretary  Weinberger  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Review  and  Oversight.  This 
taidtvlduel  will  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility to  oversee  efforts  to  detect  waste, 
f^and.  and  abuse  of  DOD  operations. 
While  I  have  long  felt  that  the  Pentagon 


generally  does  a  better  job  than  the  other 
executive  departments  in  scrutlniz.ng  its 
expenditures,  I  applaud  the  additional 
focus  brought  to  this  important  function 
by  the  Secretary's  recent  initiatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  diligent 
and  I  might  say  heroic  efforts  of  each  of 
our  stAoommlttee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  for  the  work  that  has 
made  possible  the  timely  reporting  of 
this  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  especially  cite  the  invaluable  c(»i- 
trlbutions  and  cooperative  leadership 
exhibited  by  our  former  chairman,  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, whose  experience  and  judgment 
in  all  national  security  matters  is  held 
in  such  high  esteem  by  us  all.  We  have 
continued  the  tradition  set  forth  by 
Senator  Stsmmis  many  years  ago  in  ap- 
iHToachlng  our  committee  responsibili- 
ties in  a  bipartisan  way.  This  practice 
has  served  us  well  in  years  past,  and  we 
as  a  committee  remain  dedicated  to  the 
nonpartisan  execution  of  our  duties  to 
the  Senate. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  we  bring 
before  the  Senate  today  a  bill  that  would 
authorize  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
our  defense  eocpendltures.  Tliis  heavy 
cost,  however,  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  secure  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  difficult  times  ahead.  History 
holds  forth  clear  evidence  that  in  our 
imperfect  world,  there  is  no  substitute 
for  military  strength  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving peace  and  deterring  hostile  ag- 
gression. I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
American  pe(K>le  as  a  whole  fully  recog- 
nize the  unacceptable  Jeopardy  that  will 
confront  our  way  of  life  unless  we  act 
promptly  and  declslvelv  to  restore  the 
capabUitles  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces. 

Clearly,  we  must  endure  certain  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  accomplish  the  taslcs 
before  us.  But  just  as  clearly,  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  what  miist 
now  be  done. 

This  bill  represents  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  program  to  undertake 
urgent  and  necessary  improvements  in 
each  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  the  reccnnmendations 
of  our  committee  and  the  efforts  of  our 
President  and  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  assigning  to  these  tasks  the  priority 
demanded  by  the  very  real  threats  we 
now  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  committee  amendment  to  S.  815. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  (Higlntd  text  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  (mlered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  now  to  my  old  friend 
and  mentor,  a  man  of  such  distinction 
that  we  have  difficulty  finding  words  to 
articulate  it,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  warm  gratitude  end  ap- 


preciation for  Chairman  Town  of 
Texas.  We  have  been  on  this  committee 
a  long  time  together,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  disagreements  that  did  not  heal 
in  a  few  minutes  anyway.  A  difference  of 
opinion  was  what  we  had.  It  was  not 
disagreements. 

I  commend  him  highly  for  the  splen- 
did job  that  he  has  done  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  volume  of  work  that 
he  and  his  staff  have  handled  and 
worked  on  by  the  m«nbers  of  the  staff 
that  is  assigned  to  the  minority.  But  the 
volume  of  work  that  went  in  by  Chair- 
man TowiK  himself  has  been  outstand- 
ing, very  productive,  and  represents  here 
I  think  Just  as  good  a  bill  as  was  possible 
to  have  had  under  the  circumstances. 
The  adverse  circumstance  was  time. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  the  entire 
force  in  the  Pentagon  came  in  and  as- 
sumed this  responsibility. 

SenatOT  Towkr  has  furnished  a  lot  of 
the  leadership  that  has  made  their 
achievements  possible  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  stat«nent  here 
by  way  of  review  and  for  emphasis 
pointing  out  the  various  parts  of  the  bill. 

But  Senator  Towkr  has  already  made 
a  good  statement  on  the  bill  as  a  wh<de 
and  I  do  not  go  into  these  matters  that 
I  shall  mention  Just  for  repetition's  sake 
or  just  to  try  to  improve  on  what  he  has 
said,  not  within  the  least. 

But  I  did  think  it  was  well  to  have  a 
review  of  it  from  each  of  us  and  com- 
ments on  the  policies  involved  as  well  as 
the  general  subject  matter  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repeat  the 
amounts  of  money  invcdved  here  but 
these  are  truly  large  siuns  of  money. 

But  the  problem  is  great.  The  problem 
has  been  growing  and  expanding.  The 
whole  world  has  even  changed  since  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  for  the  more 
recent  happenings.  But  this  trend  has 
been  going  on  now  almost  shice  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  I  certainly  have 
hope  that  things  will  be  better,  but  I  am 
certain  that  we  have  to  have  this 
strength. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  program  have 
to  move  so  fast  and  think  a  great  deal 
more  has  to  be  done  to  really  get  the 
program  on  the  proper  base  and  bottom. 

In  January  of  this  year  in  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  our  committee  I  said 
to — ^he  was  then  the  forthcoming  pros- 
pective Secretary  of  Defense — Mr.  Wein- 
berger, that  I  thought  he  would  have  no 
trouble,  and  I  said:  "Tou  will  have  no 
trouble  getting  appropriations  in  the 
1981  appropriation  bill." 

Repeating  my  quotation  of  what  I  had 
said  to  Secretary  of  Defense-to-l)e  Wein- 
berger when  he  came  before  our  com- 
mittee in  January,  and  speaking  of  his 
problem  of  getting  this  increased  amount 
of  money,  my  observation  to  him  was 
that,  "Your  trouble  will  be  in  getting 
your  appropriations,  but  it  will  come 
next  year  cmd  in  later  years  not  this 
year.  It  will  come  when  the  reaction  sets 
in  from  the  so-called  social  jH-ograms 
which  are  being  reduced  this  year." 

I  think  this  military  program  we  are 
launching,  the  added  one,  is  one  where 
all  who  have  responslblUties  In  cfxmec- 
tion  therewith  in  the  executive  branch 
and  all  of  us  whom  the  Senate  depends 
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on  to  look  Into  them  and  make  rec(»i- 
mendations  here  that  that  thought 
should  well  be  borne  in  mind.  It  Is  just 
not  going  to  be  easy,  I  think,  in  years  to 
come,  certainly  not  as  easy  as  this  year, 
to  get  money  for  these  military  ain>roprl- 
ations. 

I  have  been  to  bat  quite  a  bit  when 
there  was  severe  competition  among  the 
other  agencies  of  Government  and  the 
military,  even  though  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  America  certainly  do  support 
and  want  to  support  and  will  continue 
to  support  any  well-nm  and  well-<H>er- 
ated  military  establishment. 

So  I  think  of  those  things  when  we 
look  at  the  great  number  of  ships  that 
are  planned  and  could  not  be  made  more 
in  particular  now  because  of  this  lack 
of  time.  I  mention  it  because  I  think 
these  large  sums  of  money  must  not  be 
taken  lightly  and  loosely  by  the  military 
in  uniform  or  the  civilian  military,  and 
spent  at  random  or  spent  in  any  way  ex- 
cept in  a  course  of  frugality.  There  is 
some  kind  of  a  feeling  that  permeates 
many  people  that  Government  money 
does  not  have  to  be  economized,  that 
Government  money — well,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment dollar  and  we  caxi  throw  it 
around  more  freely  and  more  generously 
than  we  would  our  own. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for 
that.  Every  tax  dollar  is  something  that 
was  once  belonging  to  someone  else,  it 
was  earned  by  someone  else.  It  belonged 
to  someone  else  and  was  exacted  from 
that  owner  by  the  processes  of  law,  pre- 
sumably for  good  purposes  but.  never- 
theless, they  took  it  away  fr<Mn  the 
owner,  which  is  certainly  another  reason 
why  it  should  be  spent  with  the  greatest 
care  and  with  the  greatest  frugaUty.  not 
merely  as  a  matter  of  policy,  evm 
though  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  I 
think  in  future  years  it  is  going  to  be,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  be  frugal  and 
thrifty  and  careful  about  the  way  it 
spends  the  money. 

These  demands  are  going  to  be  enor- 
mous and  will  continue  to  be  when  we 
take  on  the  cost  of  health,  for  instance, 
and  many  of  the  other  things  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  now,  which  are  going  to  run 
into  many  billions  of  dollars,  and  we 
should  just  establish  a  ceiling  and  give  it 
a  popular  position  of  there  being  honor 
and  praise  and  recognition  for  those 
within  the  Government  at  every  level. 
Federal,  State,  city,  municipal,  and  levels 
of  all  kinds,  that  they  are  entitled  to  this 
recognition  if  they  are  frugal  with  the 
money  and  careful  with  spending  It,  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  censure  and 
even  scorn  of  the  others  if  they  do  fail 
to  exercise  this  degree  of  care.  That  may 
sound  old-fashioned,  but  I  think  we  have 
sailed  along  and  been  trying  down  here 
with  easy  KOals  and  have  been  on  a 
downhill  ride  and  we  have  been  falling 
to  meet  the  Government's  obligations  for 
so  many  years  now  and  for  so  lon<?  and 
in  such  larce  numbers  of  years  and  we 
are  golne  to  have  to  put  oa  these  new 
approaches. 

Now  another  thing  that  comes  to  my 
mind  in  this  connection,  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  we  can  do  in  military  security. 


evea  for  ourselves.  I  mean  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  can  reason- 
ably make  available  for  those  purposes. 

We  say  sometimes  recldessly  that  we 
do  not  care  what  it  costs,  we  must  have  a 
defense  and  we  must  have  miUtary  se- 
curity. And  that  is  a  laudable  position  all 
right,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
crane  Just  endlessly.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  count  the  things  that  we  can  do. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  we 
were  planning  in  a  big  way  in  a  great  ef- 
fort that  was  worldwide  that  was  created 
to  let  the  United  Nations  be  formed  and 
take  over  a  lot  of  the  poUcing  and  try 
to  nip  wars  in  their  inception.  If  they 
got  that  far,  and  have  an  international 
police  force  and  many  plans  of  that  kind. 
It  was  laudable  and  higli -minded  and 
seemed  realistic.  But  things  did  not  just 
work  out  that  way.  So  we  resorted  to 
NATO,  the  imlflcation  of  Western  Europe 
and  then  we  entered  into  alliances 
almost  all  over  the  world  of  various 
kinds.  I  think  relatively  NATO  has  been 
highly  successful  and  I  shudder  to  think 
what  might  have  happened  had  we  not 
acted. 

Of  course  I  am  for  it  and  have  de- 
fended it  here  many  times  for  it  to  be 
c<mtinued.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
can  prudently  spend  in  that  venture, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  now 
we  are  so  dependent  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  for  such  absolute  essentials  as  oil  as 
a  part  of  our  essential  energy,  our  fuel, 
our  transportation,  and  every  other  use 
that  we  have  for  it.  We  not  only  have  to 
protect  our  own  source  way  over  there 
but  the  source  of  supply  to  our  western 
allies.  "Hiese  things  were  imheard  of  or 
unthought  of  at  least  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  United  Nations  in  those 
years  following  World  War  n. 

Now  as  the  membership  here  knows 
and  the  people  know,  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous extra  military  effort  that  we  have 
to  go  to  and  we  have  got  to  provide  the 
weaponry.  We  are  doing  that  and  this 
bill  carries  a  great  deal  of  it  for  the  fu- 
ture to  take  care  of  that  area.  And  it  will 
have  to  continue  for  a  good  long  time. 
The  others,  even  though  they  get  the  ben- 
efits of  what  we  are  doing,  do  not  do 
much  about  It.  There  is  no  other  natlcm 
that  has  a  navy  that  can  go  very  far  from 
their  own  shorelinps  to  add  anything,  in- 
valuable as  they  are.  And  I  do  not  dis- 
count them,  but  they  just  do  not  add  to 
help  us  tn  keeping  the  ceilings  open  f  rxxn 
tboae  different  energy  areas  that  we  have 
to  protect. 

We  have  our  obUgatlons  in  the  Pacific, 
of  course.  I  am  just  trying  to  point  out 
here  what  has  come  on  us  here  in  the 
last  decade,  the  last  few  years. 

Before  I  get  to  the  Pacific  area,  I  Just 
want  to  mention  that  just  3  or  4  years 
ago  we  had  terrific  debates  here  about 
putting  some  fortifications  In  Diego 
Garcia;  very  honest  but  very  strong  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  it.  I  remember 
we  got  tied  up  in  conference  on  it  at  one 
time  and  had  a  tie  vote.  As  I  recall,  we 
had  to  come  back  in  here  and  get  an  ad- 
ditional conferee  appointed  so  we  could 
break  the  tie  and  get  that  bill  passed.  We 
got  It  appropriated  and  we  made  those 


Improvements.  Look  where  we  would  be 
now  if  we  did  not  have  the  benefits  of 
Diego  Garcia. 

So  we  are  not  wise  to  all  of  these  prob- 
lems that  are  coming,  but  we  were  aUe 
to  meet  it.  That  is  the  big  thing. 

Now  before  this  debate  Is  over  on  this 
bill,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Pacific  area.  Certainly,  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert on  anything,  so  that  permits  me  to 
go  Into  any  question.  I  am  not  considered 
an  exiiert  on  It,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  fed- 
Ings  and  a  lot  of  thous^t  about  the 
Pacific  area,  including  Japan,  which  haa 
been  a  valuable  ally  since  tbe  end  of 
World  War  n. 

I  agree  we  waited  long  enoufl^  for 
them  to  get  on  their  feet  now  and  take 
care  of  more  of  their  own  self-defense 
and  their  own  sectuity  and  we  will  have 
something  to  say  about  that. 

Now  the  point  could  be  made  here  that 
this  bill  is  so  large  and  has  so  many  new 
ships  and  prospects  and  other  items  that 
had  not  been  planned  out  full  enoueh 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  informatltm, 
the  plans  ought  to  be  more  definite.  I 
wish  they  could  have  been. 

Without  making  any  excuses  for  the 
new  Department  of  Defense,  those  things 
just  have  not  be«i  possible  to  get  the 
kind  of  planning  that  I  would  ordinarily 
insist  on  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 
It  has  jiKt  been  3  or  4  months  since  the 
entire  civiUan  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  came  into  ofSce. 
That  is  part  of  our  system  now,  and  It 
should  be  a  change.  But  the  real  author- 
ity there  is  in  the  civilians,  Mr.  Weln- 
l>erger  and  those  under  him.  They  get 
their  authority  really  by  being  the  Pres- 
idential appointees.  Thev  just  have  not 
had  time  to  get  Into  these  matters  In 
depth. 

I  have  been  concerned  that  we  did  not 
move  along  in  something  about  a  bomber 
or  something  of  the  B-1  type  and  more 
about  the  situation  of  the  Trtad  with  ref- 
erence to  putting  it  in  a  forward  position, 
and  we  call  that  now  the  MX.  But  there 
was  not  time.  I  loiew  those  men  did  not 
have  time  to  make  those  decisions.  I 
never  did  protest  because  thev  could  not 
be  rushed  and  they  should  not  have  been 
rushed.  But  I  hope  now  that — and  I  do 
not  mind  anyone  filing  amoidments — we 
can  go  right  on  and  dispose  of  those 
amendments  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
green  light  to  the  completion  of  the  plan- 
ning alx>ut  the  MX  and  any  cargo  plane, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  one.  an  additional 
one.  on  a  large  scale,  and  other  rdated 
matters. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  discuss  those 
here.  Senator  Tower  particularly,  can  be 
asked  a  lot  of  questions  about  it  and  he 
will  be  prepared  to  answer  it  and  knowl- 
edge vhil  be  disseminated  sunong  our 
Members  here  and  also  to  the  press  about 
what  these  developments  are  and  what 
to  expect. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  skeptical,  but  I  am 
satisfied  the  ships,  the  planes  and  other 
changes  in  this  massive  miUtary  pro- 
gram that  we  are  going  into  are  going  to 
cost  far  more  than  the  feelings  that  we 
attach  to  them  now,  not  that  anyone  Is 
trying  to  ni<gipn/i  now.  But  this  Increased 
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cost,  even  ap«rt  from  i&fUUon.  Is  Just  an 
lPPPBfttt<^  eost  there.  Theae  big  IncreaMS 
In  thl*  money,  we  can  show  here  that 
\^t  (}oM  not  mean  so  much  of  an  in- 
tntm  at  all.  In  many  Instances.  In  the 
number  of  planes  or  the  number  of  weap- 
onry that  Is  goinc  to  be  available  through 
these  added  sums. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  turning 
point.  TUs  is  a  new  program.  I  am  sup- 
porting It.  but  I  do  want  to  put  up  this 
flag  of  caution  and  hope  that  this  will 
be  debated  some,  will  be  quesUoned 
some,  will  be  challenged,  to  a  degree. 
Let  us  be  careful  not  to  weaken  the  bill 
on  these  matters  that  are  so  needed. 

Tills  bill  will  have  to  go  on  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  then  come 
back  and  stand  the  test  again.  I  know 
the  Apprtqiirlatlans  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  conferences 
between  those  two  groups  which  are 
rather  severe,  austere,  and  devastating, 
sometimes,  as  to  parts  of  a  program,  be- 
fore the  real  dollars  will  be  spent. 

I  really  look  forward  to  the  debate 
here  and  will  have  additional  remarks 
at  another  ttane. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  statement  aa 
the  contents  of  this  bill  has  already 
been  made  by  Chairman  Town.  I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  that  but  only  to  sum- 
marise what.  In  my  view,  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  bill  and  how  they  may  re- 
late to  the  future.  The  E)epcatment  of 
Defense  authorisation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982  Is  a  very  significant   bill   when 
viewed  from  atanost  any  perspective.  It 
Is  the  largest  Department  of  D;f  ense  au- 
ttaarfsatloo  bin  In  history  with  over  $138 
bUllon  in  funds  authorized  by  this  bill 
and    another    $46.1    bUUmi    indirectly 
authariaed     through     the     manpower 
strength  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  biU  Is 
part  of  the  largest  defense  budget  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  calling  for  ap- 
propriations of  over  $226  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  It  Is  the  first  year  of  a 
$1,488  bilHon— $1.5  trillion— 5-year  pro- 
gram whleh  will  see  defense  spending  go 
from  $148  bUllon  in  1980  to  S374  binion 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  In  those  5  years,  we 
win  see  the  portion  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et  devoted   to   nat<onal   defense   grow 
fnm  23  to  33  percent.  By  any  measure 
this  bin  represents  the  first  step  in  a 
process  that  wffl  change  the  ro'e  of  na- 
tlODal   defense   in   our   peacetime   life 
economy,  and  foreign  policy.  It  la  a  very 
significant  bill  and  deserves  our  careful 
attentton.  I  want  to  make  it  verv  clear 
that  I  support  the  bin  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  I  urge  mv  coOeagues  to 
vote  for  It  also.  It  is  a  »ood  bill  written 
with  a  recognition  of  the  uncertaJnUes 
reganllng  our  national  security  we  face 
to  this  world  and  the  need  for  this  coun- 
^  «>  be  strong  and  prepared  to  deal 
TV-f.    .^  uncertalnUes  as  they  un- 
fold  In  the  years  ahead. 
rvTun  WMCMTAurrT  Am  nwam  FrnTJCAUTT 

«f^**^j"?^*^»  ■°™«  o'  t^«  Petal's 
of  the  bin.  I  would  Uke  to  make  several 

Men  imie  information,  beyond  the  over- 
""Muijr  figures,  provided  as  to  the 
^^J^^S^  program  beyond  fiscal 
^}SPi!^  "**«»  "  d'fllcult  to  assess 
2fJ^  'H^  ^"^^  °'  "»e  prowanS 
which  are  funy  or  In  pwt  adoptedln^ 


bin.  For  example,  while  this  bill  author- 
izes some  long  leadtime  funds  for  future 
ships,  we  do  not  have  a  5-year  shipbuild- 
ing program  to  measure  it  against.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  details,  one  fact  is  clear. 
We  must  find  ways  to  get  more  real 
mlUtary  miiscle  out  of  the  defense 
doUar. 

Inflation,  the  ever-rising  manpower 
costs  caused  by  an  all-volunteer  policy, 
and  the  almost  exploding  costs  of  indi- 
vidual weapons  systems  are  taking  a 
heavy  toll  in  the  real  strength  this  de- 
fense budget  will  produce.  I  have  always 
been  for  a  frugal,  make-do,  practical 
approach  to  military  programs.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  there  must  be  frugality. 
It  can  only  come  from  a  frame  of  mind 
of  what  I  will  call  salami  tactics — ac- 
tively searching  out  and  slicing  away  at 
every  opportunity,  any  waste,  extrava- 
gance, or  fraud  that  can  be  found  so  that 
the  military  establishment  is  lean.  trim, 
and  in  fighting  shape. 

Frugality  is  essential  for  another  rea- 
son—the public  support  of  the  military 
and  the  military  budget  will  evaporate 
quickly  if  our  military  forces  do  not  show 
real  improvement  without  damaging  the 
health  of  our  economy.  I  support  the 
concept  of  trying  to  tighten  the  Govern- 
ment's belt,  but  there  is  uncertainty  and 
debate  about  whether  or  not  the  economy 
will  be  improved  by  the  new  economic 
programs. 

There  are  serious,  warning  flags  being 
raised.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  said  that  large  reductions  beyond 
those  already  identlfled  cuts  have  been 
Identifled  and  another  $27.8  billion  must 
be  found  by  fiscal  year  1984  to  balance 
the  budget  within  the  administration's 
spending  and  tax  program  and  estimates 
of  the  economy.  Other  professionals  in 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  have 
estimated  that  even  with  these  steps, 
the  administration's  economic  forecasts 
will  not  prove  out  and  the  budget  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1984  could  be  over  $50 
billion — the  same  as  it  was  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

I  do  not  know  whose  economic  fore- 
casts are  right.  I  do  know  that  Lf  the 
budget  deflcit  is  still  over  |50  billion  in 
the  flscal  year  1984  budget — orJy  2  years 
from  now — and  the  economy  is  not  do- 
ing as  well  as  expected,  there  will  be 
great  pressure  to  restrain  the  defense 
budget.  Without  a  clear  demonstration 
of  frugality  that  results  in  real  achieve- 
ments and  decisive  actions  against  waste 
and  extravagtmce — it  will  be  nearly  Im- 
possible to  sustain  this  stepped-up  level 
of  defense  spending  in  future  years. 
BAW  ncxsioirs  inm>B>  to  attobd  cxnaxm 

PBOORAMa 

There  is  a  second  area  of  concern  that 
merits  our  attention  for  even  if  a  strong 
economy  and  public  support  sustain  a 
large  defense  budget  in  future  years, 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  aU  of  the  new 
programs  being  discussed  are  alTordable. 
Put  another  way,  there  may  not  be 
enough  money  even  in  the  proposed 
tmdgets  for  beyond  flscal  year  1982  to 
buy  many  of  the  new  ships,  tanks,  mis- 
siles, and  aircraft  now  being  advocated 
to  strengthen  our  defense.  Under  pres- 
ent plans,  the  procurement  budget  would 
almost  triple  between  flscal  yearl980  and 


fiscal  year  1986 — going  from  $35  bllUon 
to  $97  billion.  But,  If  the  costs  of  the  50 
ongoing  major  weapons  systems  plus 
cosis  of  all  other  minor  procurement 
items  are  added  to  the  costs  of  the  M>: 
missile,  a  second  bomber,  an  airlift  air- 
craft and  the  ships  to  achieve  a  600-8hlp 
Navy  by  1992,  then  the  procurement 
budget  reported  by  the  administration 
could  be  some  $10-$20  billion  short  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  allows  no  money 
for  any  new  major  weapons  systems  to 
be  started — or  increased  numbers  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  tanks  beyond  those 
already  planned.  It  also  assumes  infla- 
tion rates  which  have  been  attacked  as 
tielng  too  low  for  defense  procurement. 
If  hard  decisions  are  not  made,  this  could 
mean  more  stretched-out  programs,  tm- 
economlc  productions,  and  further  in- 
flation in  the  already  very  high  unit  costs 
of  weaponry. 

OVnVJZW    OF     THX    BILL 

The  flscal  1982  defense  authorization 
biU  as  reported  by  the  committee  makes 
a  good  start  on  improving  our  military 
strength,  and  I  want  to  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it.  But  nobody  should 
expect  a  panacea  for  all  the  military 
problems  we  face. 

The  bin  would  retain  iMTproxlmately 
the    current    military    force    structure 
through  1982:  16  Active  Army  divisions. 
3  Marine  Corps  divisions  and  wings,  26 
Air  Force  and  12  Navy  tactical  wings, 
the  current  nimibers  of  strategic  mlssUes 
and  submarines,  487  Active  Navy  ^ps, 
and  about  2.1  million  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel.  There  should  be  a  sub- 
stantially Improved  level  of  readiness  in 
these  forces  as  a  result  of  substantial 
increases   in   spending   for   (H>eratlons. 
maintenance,  training,  spare  parts,  and 
the  day-to-day  supplies  that  it  takes  to 
keep  any  military  force  up  to  snuff.  In 
the  procurement  fleld — weaponry  to  be 
delivered    later — the    fiscal    year    1982 
budget  of  $68.8  billion  is  almost  double 
the  fiscal   year   1980  figure.  However, 
there  is  not  a  correspmiding  Increase  In 
the  quantities  of  new  weapons  that  It 
buys.  ITie  major  increase  is  in  tracked 
vehicles — where    500    more    tanlcs    and 
fighting  vehicles  will  be  bought  compared 
to  flscal  year  1980 — and  in  antitank  and 
antiaircraft  missiles.  It  buys  about  the 
same  number  of  new  aircraft  as  In  1980, 
but  about  90  are  new  trainer  airplanes, 
so  there  are  really  fewer  combat  air- 
craft. As  in  1980,  the  recommended  ship- 
building program  includes  11  new  com- 
batant ships.  However,  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  sui>port  and  cargo 
ships,   including   11   to  be  newly  con- 
structed and  12  older  ships  to  be  acquired 
said  updated,  along  with  the  reactivation 
of  a  battleship. 

On  balance,  the  flscal  year  1982  budget 
Increases  will  go  to  Improve  our  current 
military  forces,  particularly  in  the  readi- 
ness area.  Because  the  dollar  buys  so 
little  as  compared  to  the  past,  it  will  not 
substantially  expand  our  forces  now  or 
in  the  future. 

BTBATBOIC    ITTTCLKAa   PaOOBAMS 

The  main  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  is 
our  strategic  triad — land-based  missiles, 
long-range  bombers,  and  misslle-flring 
submarines.  Ttit  SALT  debates  last  year 
drew  attention  to  Russian  developments 


In  this  fleld  and  the  need  to  move  for- 
ward with  new  UB.  programs  to  main- 
tain our  relative  strength.  We  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  this  bUl  with  the  cruiae 
missUe  program  to  Improve  the  bomber 
force,  the  sea-based  missile  program, 
and  the  command  and  oontrtd  Items  for 
aU  strategic  forces,  but  there  are  some 
difficult  decisions  ahead.  Thus  far,  there 
has  bem  no  recommendatian  from  the 
executive  branch  on  the  MX  mlssile-^Ms- 
Ing  program  or  the  bomber  program  and 
so  the  committee  put  over  $4  bUlkm  In 
the  bin  for  these  programs  but  prohibited 
by  law  the  spending  of  money  untU  the 
President  recommends  a  program  for 
both  the  MX  and  a  bomber. 

"Hie  Trident  submarine  program  Is 
beset  with  cost  and  schedule  protdenu — 
not  yet  settled  between  the  Navy  and 
the  contractor — that  wlU  take  some  firm 
executive  branch  leadership  to  restive. 
In  the  meantime,  the  committee  recom- 
mended cutting  aU  but  $75  mlUlon  of  the 
81.06  blUlon  request  for  the  10th  Tri- 
dent submarine.  The  $75  mlUlon  was  de- 
scribed as  funds  for  long-lead  Items — a 
commcHi  way  to  handle  these  Issues. 
However,  after  the  maitaip  It  became 
^;^>arent  that  this  $75  mlUlon  may  be 
enough  to  fund  the  flrst  year  of  con- 
structlm — In  other  words.  Incrementally 
funding  the  submarine  for  1  year's 
building  ooete.  I  do  not  believe  the  com- 
mittee intended  to  either  cause  a  dday 
in  the  Trident  submarine  program  or  to 
abandon  the  fuU-fundlng  principle  for 
ships.  This  fuU-fundIng  principle,  which 
originated  in  1951  to  help  avoid  cost 
overruns  and  Improve  contract  manage- 
ment. Is  Important  to  keeidng  a  dis- 
cipline on  the  budget.  Insuring  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  buUdlng  an  orderly 
program. 

Some  departures  from  fun  funding 
may  be  beneflclal.  But  we  should  not,  In 
my  Judgment,  depart  ttoca.  fun  funtUng 
ll^tly.  Departures  are  not  Justified  for 
programs  niilch  are  having  cost  and 
management  problems:  in  my  Judg- 
ment, this  is  not  an  effective  substitute 
for  instilling  efficiency  in  the  procure- 
ment process.  Abandonment  of  that 
princlide  without  debate  and  proper 
precaution  could  lead  to  waste  and  in- 
efflciency  in  the  shipbuilding  program 
and  could  cause  a  practical  iHoUem  for 
the  ApmopriaUons  Committee. 

HATIOMAL  OUABO  AMB  BBBmfBi 

One  way  to  make  the  defense  dbUar 
go  further  is  to  rely  more  fully  on  unite 
In  the  Reserve  components.  Jn  this  tim» 
of  shortage  of  talented  manpower,  I  be- 
lieve we  win  be  driven  to  that  mqntMch. 
That  Is  wtas  I  proposed,  and  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  adofited,  an  amend- 
ment to  require  every  year— for  the  flrst 
time— a  real  plan  and  a  real  considera- 
tion for  the  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  unite.  We  need 
to  Ro  bevond  fuU  dependence  by  tlie  Re- 
serve componente  on  whatever  hand- 
me-down  eouipment  the  Active  Forces 
had  finished  with.  "Die  idea  is  to  put 
good  equipment  with  the  talented  man- 
power. I  also  beUeve  that  good  equip- 
ment in  good  unite  with  good  tripling 
and  a  real  mission  wiU  do  much  to  at- 
tract and  recruit  the  best  young  people 
in  this  country,  lliey  are  not  looking  for 


Just  pay — they  want  a  sense  of  mission 
and  duty  and  this  is  a  way  to  provide 
some  for  them.  These  amendmente  go 
beyond  a  .plan  and  provide  real  money 
for  this  purpose. 

As  a  first  step,  the  committee  adopted 
a  $400  million  plan  to  equip  the  liest- 
manned  two  divisions  and  eight  best- 
manned  separate  brigades  of  the  Army 
National  Guard ;  $50  million  was  included 
as  a  down  payment  in  this  plan — to  go 
for  trucks,  radios,  tractors,  computers, 
and  aU  the  day-to-day  items  It  takes  to 
make  a  modem  unit  run.  In  the  past 
several  years.  Congress  had  added  funds 
for  Guard  and  Reserve  aircraft — almost 
$800  million  over  the  past  4  years  and 
almost  $500  million  this  year  alone.  This 
has  been  helpful  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Guard  and  Reserve  flying  unite  have 
the  best  manpower  situation  of  all.  Now 
is  the  time  to  go  beyond  aircraft  into  all 
the  areas  needed  to  upgrade  the  real  ca- 
pabUity  of  the  Reserve  unite  that  have 
talented  manpower.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose— to  make  a  start  this  year — of  these 
amendmente. 

KAVT  SlUPIIUlLDIIfa 

The  flscal  year  1982  budget  request  for 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  is  the  first 
step  in  fulfllllng  the  goal  of  a  600-shlp, 
15  aircraft  carrier  Navy.  TTie  Navy  re- 
quest is  for  the  building,  conversion,  or 
acquisition  of  33  ships  at  a  cost  of  $10.3 
biUlon.  The  authorization  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  includes  35 
ships  at  a  cost  of  $10.1  billion. 

"Ihe  shlpbufldlng  program  contelned 
in  this  bin  is  the  largest  in  recent  years, 
but  includes  a  large  numlier  of  sealift 
and  support  ships — 23  ships.  It  contains 
funds  for  construction  of  only  11  new 
c(Hnbat  ships  bjoA  the  reactivation  of  a 
battleship.  To  reach  and  sustain  a  600- 
ship  Navy — ^including  battle  group  com- 
batant ships — will  require  a  much  higher 
level  of  fimding  In  the  near  future.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Navy  shipbuilding 
account  wlU  have  to  be  more  than 
doubled  if  we  are  to  simultaneously  build 
up  our  force  levels  and  replace  our  aging 
cruiser/destroyer,  amphibious  ship,  and 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force  in  the 
next  decade.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  even 
the  proposed  budget  levels  for  defense 
can  support  such  an  ambitious  ship- 
building program. 

In  addition  to  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, this  bUl  contains  several  Im- 
portant initiatives  for  future  ships.  The 
most  signlflcant  item  included  in  the  biU 
is  $23  minion  to  continue  design  of  a  light 
carrier.  Light  aircraft  carriers  smaUer 
and  cheaper  than  the  Nimitz  class  CVN 
could  be  an  Important  supplement  to 
large  deck  carriers.  The  committee  will 
insist  on  the  Navy  providing  the  option 
to  authorize  a  light  carrier  in  1983. 

ABlrr  PKOCUBKICEMT 

Procurement  for  the  Army  in  this  bill 
shows  an  Increase  of  127  percent  over 
the  flscal  year  1980  defense  budget.  This 
Increase  wlU  continue  an  across-the- 
board  modernization  of  our  ground 
forces  that  comprises  the  introduction  of 
12  major  weapons  into  procurement  In 
Just  6  years. 

We  win  procure  the  M-1  tank  and  Ite 
companion  M-2  flghting  vehicle  in  lai^e 
numbers — over  1.300  such  new  systems  in 


fiscal  year  1982  alone,  lliree  new  Army 
air  defense  program  systems.  Patriot. 
Roland,  and  Stinger,  wlU  be  procured  in 
quantity,  the  divisional  air  defense  gim 
win  enter  procurement  and  Improve- 
mente  will  continue  to  be  msule  on  sys- 
tems now  in  the  fleld.  The  Army's  combat 
capability  will  also  be  increased  by  the 
flrst  procurement  of  the  advanced  attack 
helicopter  and  Hellflre  TntiMHi»«  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1982  program.  Procurement  of 
the  Black  Hawk  helicopter  win  continue. 
The  scope  of  the  modernization  effort  for 
Army  forces  proposed  In  this  biU  can  be 
characterized  enormous  and  unprece- 
dented. 

This  bin  authorized-  2.1  minion  active 
duty  military  personnel,  926,400  Reserve 
personnel,  and  1  million  civilian  person- 
nel. Manpower  costs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  total  $91.6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $21  biUion — over  30  percent 
from  flscal  year  1980,  the  year  Just  com- 
pleted. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  manpower,  our  miUtary  man- 
power problems  must  be  considered  the 
most  serious  of  our  national  security 
problems. 

We  must  realize  that  there  is  a  basic 
flaw  in  the  vcdunteer  manpower  sys- 
tems— we  do  not  have  Uie  manpower 
needed  for  mobilization,  fm-  peacetime 
expansion  or  for  manning  modem  weap- 
onry. According  to  testimony  before  the 
cmnmlttee,  the  Army  is  now  249.000  peo- 
ple short  of  the  trained  manpower  they 
would  need  at  mobilization.  'This  means 
after  considering  aU  sources,  itw^i^yling 
active  duty,  reservec  in  unite.  National 
Guard  unite,  and  the  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  we  would  stUl  be  imable  to  fiU 
14  percent — about  one  out  of  every  seven 
— mlUtary  positions  needed  in  mobOiza- 
tl<Hi.  That  is  the  situation  now.  We  bear 
of  optimistic  projections  about  the  fu- 
ture. I  do  not  believe  Uiat  that  <H>timlsm 
is  justified  based  on  the  history  to  date 
of  the  AU- Volunteer  Force.  But  even  if 
we  accent  these  optimistic  projections  the 
Army  has  testified  that  it  wUI  stUl  be 
ova-  100,000  peretmnel  short  of  Ito  moM- 
llzation  requirement  for  trained  person- 
nel from  all  sources  in  1986.  Manpower 
remains  a  major  obstacle  to  our  efforte 
to  Increase  readiness  and  enhance  our 
miUtary  posture.  Our  current  and  future 
abUity  to  provide  enough  manpower  in  a 
mobllizatlm  emergency  is  unacceptable. 
Just  maintaining  our  current  active 
duty  personnel  strengths  under  the  cur- 
rent  volunteer  system   is   becoming  a 
great  strain.  Apart  from  overaU  num- 
bers, there  are  also  acute  shorteges  in 
the  active  forces  in  terhnical  skills  that 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  operation 
of  our  current  weaprais  systems.  Itie 
committee  blU  includes  an  amendment 
on  miniminn  standards  with  regard  to 
the  qual'ty  of  personnel  who  are  per- 
mitted to  enl*st  in  the  military.  But  these 
levels  should  be  regarded  as  minimum 
standards.  UnfcH-tunat^,  the  services, 
particularly  the  Army,  seem  nnfthly  to 
attract  sufficient  numbers  of  highly  tal- 
ented perstms  who  welcome  the  disci- 
pline of  miUtery  Vfe  and  the  privilege  of 
serving  this  Nation  that  are  so  needed  to 
operate  today's  complex  weapons  lya- 
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Hmt*  9X9  many  highly  dedicated 

and  talented  people  both  in  the  active 
duty  and  Reeerre  components  but  these 
are  not  suffldent  In  number  to  fill  all  of 
the  requirements  of  the  active  duty 
forces. 

TUs  budget  provides  for  additional 
ihlpa  for  our  Navy  and  the  testimony  is 
that  we  win  move  to  a  substantally  In- 
creaaed  Navy.  I  support  an  Increased 
number  of  ships,  but  it  is  likely  that  we 
win  not  be  able  to  find  the  manpower 
necessary  with  the  skills  and  talent  re- 
quired to  man  these  ships  under  the 
volunteer  system.  The  Navy  has  testi- 
fied that  it  may  be  short  24.000  person- 
nel by  fiscal  year  1985  and  that  the 
shortage  of  experienced  petty  officers 
could  be  even  larger — about  35,000.  The 
target  date  for  Increasing  the  numbers 
of  Navy  ships  is  often  stated  as  the  year 
1990,  but  the  experienced  petty  officers 
that  we  will  have  to  man  those  ships  in 
1990  are  now  in  the  Navy  as  Junior  en- 
listed personnel. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  need  some 
different  additional  system  beyond  the 
All- Volunteer  Force  to  fill  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  sendees.  The  leaders  of  our 
uniformed  services  need  to  make  this 
message  clear  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public.  This  will  not  be  possible,  though, 
until  the  President  makes  the  need 
known  to  the  people  and  frees  the  mili- 
tary leaders  to  not  only  give  their  views 
but  also  advocate  a  better  way  of  pro- 
viding manpower  for  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

In  saxa,  Mr.  President,  this  biU  pro- 
vides for  substantal  increases  in  the 
money  devoted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  money  devoted  to  mili- 
tary manpower.  But  despite  these  in- 
creases in  funding  levels,  the  limits  on 
our  mobillzaton  preparedness,  the  limits 
on  our  abUity  to  expand  our  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  limits  on  our  ability  to 
operate  and  maintain  complex  weapons 
systems  are  not  fimds.  These  Imits  are 
all  in  personnel.  If  we  want  to  go  beyond 
these  limits  and  enhance  our  military 
strength,  then  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
we  must  return  to  a  fair  and  equitable 
Selective  Service  System  to  provide  a 
reliable  source  of  manpower. 

orsKATioira  AMS  MAnrmf  AMCX 
Although  much  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  authorization  bill  focuses  on  the 
weapons  systems  Included  in  it,  $63.6 
billion  of  the  $136.5  billion  authorized 
is  for  operations  and  maintenance — the 
budget  for  the  operating  and  training 
levels  and  the  crucial  maintenance  ac- 
tivities. This  is  the  first  year  that  these 
funds  have  required  authorization  prior 
to  mpropriatlon  actions. 

The  large  amotmt  of  money  included 
should  provide  sufficient  funds  to  make 
very  deslraUe  changes  in  readiness  in- 
cluding increases  in  flying  and  steaming 
hours  for  our  aircraft  and  ships;  elimina- 
tion of  all  depot  maintenance  backlogs 
for  tracked  vehicles  and  aircraft  in  the 
Army;  and  elimination  of  the  depot 
maintenance  backlog  for  aircraft  en- 
gines. These  programs  if  executed  in  the 
same  way  as  planned  will  enhance  the 
readiness  of  our  current  weapons. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  very  impor- 
tant area  of  readiness  continue  to  receive 


priority  attention.  A  plane  that  cannot 
fbr  or  a  ship  that  does  not  sail  because 
of  maintenance  problems  or  lack  of  fuel 
does  not  add  to  our  military  capability. 
The  President's  budget  projections  now 
indicate  that  in  every  year  from  1982 
through  1986,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance fxmds  will  get  a  decreasing  share 
of  the  Defense  budget — dropping  from  33 
percent  to  25  percent  of  the  total  budg- 
et. Even  if  fuel  prices  and  other  items 
do  not  increase  in  cost  beyond  what  is 
projected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  devote 
more  of  the  budget  to  operating  and 
maintaining  the  forces  at  accepted  levels 
of  combat  readiness. 

PKOcumsMxirr  poticT 

We  are  imfortimately  all  too  familiar 
with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  many  of 
our  major  weapon  systems.  The  rise  in 
unit  costs  for  many  of  these  systems — 
over  Just  a  1-year  period — is  discon- 
certing. Some  weapons,  such  as  the  Ma- 
rine LVT-7A1  amphibious  assault  vehicle 
and  the  Army  Hellflre  antitank  missile 
have  more  than  doubled  in  cost  in  1 
year.  The  unit  cost  of  the  Navy's  Lamps 
helicopter  rose  40  percent  between  the 
fiscal  year  1982  cost  projection  given  to 
us  last  year  and  the  cost  in  the  Defense 
budget  request.  The  unit  cost  of  the  Ar- 
my's M-1  tank  rose  75  percent  during 
the  same  time  period,  while  the  fighting 
vehicle  Jumped  50  percent  in  cost  In  1 
year. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  these 
extraordinary  cost  increases.  Underesti- 
mated inflation,  stretched-out  acquisi- 
tion programs  at  uneconom'cal  produc- 
tion rates,  raw  material  shortages,  pro- 
duction bottlenecks,  lack  of  competition 
in  acquiring  major  weapon  systems,  and 
the  growing  technological  complexity  of 
the  systems  themselves  all  fuel  these  ris- 
ing unit  costs.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
bad  management — government  and  con- 
tractor— must  not  be  ruled  out  as  a  cause 
of  inflated  prices,  and  some  concrete 
steps  must  be  taken  to  rein  In  these 
galloping  costs.  In  an  era  of  budget  aus- 
terity, our  prime  procurement  poUcy 
must  be  frugality.  Our  goal  must  be  to 
get  the  most  for  every  defense  dollar  we 
spend. 

This  bill  contains  a  couple  of  initia- 
tives which  are  aimed  at  helping  to  meet 
this  objective.  The  first  is  the  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  existing 
multlyear  contracting  authority.  Multi- 
year  contracts,  by  penalizing  Defense 
for  vacillating  on  des'.gns  or  planned 
procurement  amounts,  may  instill 
greater  stabiUty  in  the  way  programs 
are  funded  by  Congress  and  managed 
by  Defense.  And  by  giving  contractors 
assurances  of  greater  program  stability 
and  more  economical  production  rates, 
cost  savings  may  accrue.  But  multlyeai 
contracting  can,  and  should,  only  be 
used  In  connection  with  programs  with 
mature  design  configurations,  scdid  cost 
histories,  and  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
cided and  continuing  need.  The  bill  sets 
forth  specific  criteria  incorporating 
these  characteristics  as  mandatory 
guidelines  for  Defense's  use  of  multlyear 
contracting. 

Another  long-lived  provision  which 
will  help  insure  broader  competition  for 
Defense    purchases    is    the    Maybank 


amendment,  which  the  committee  Is 
properly  recommending  be  placed  In 
permanent  law.  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  even  with  the  May- 
bank  restrictions,  already  does  a  lot  for 
areas  of  high  unemployment  designated 
as  labor  surplus  areas  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  over 
$25  billion  in  defense  procurement  dol- 
lars went  to  those  areas.  Billions  more 
defense  dollars  went  to  locales  also  with 
high  unemployment  rates  but  Just  below 
the  qualifying  level  for  labor  surplus 
areas. 

These  types  of  legislative  Initiatives 
hopefully  will  at  least  slow  the  growth 
of  imlt  costs.  Greater  use  of  competi- 
tion, even  for  major  weapon  systems  ac- 
quisitions, also  could  help.  For  example, 
the  committee  has  recognized  that  po- 
tential this  year  with  respect  to  the 
fighting  vehicle. 

While  the  bUl  takes  these  two  positive 
steps  which  will  be  useful  in  the  battle 
against  unit  cost  increases,  there  is  one 
other  issue  which,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
curement poUcy,  I  feel  compelled  to 
mention. 

It  relates  to  profit  limitations  on  de- 
fense contractors.  The  bill  repeals  the 
Vinson -Trammell  Act,  an  antiquated, 
outmoded  statute,  but  the  last  vestige  of 
profit  limitation  legislation  on  the  books. 
I  am  not  here  and  now  attempting  to 
make  a  case  for  such  limitations.  The 
question,  like  our  procurement  process, 
is  a  complex  one  which  should  be  con- 
sidered closely.  The  Congress  made  a 
firm  commitment  last  year  to  develop  an 
alternative  profit  limitation  system  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  both  Houses 
on  this  important  question.  I,  for  one, 
believe  we  should  live  up  to  that  com- 
mitment. We  are  entering  an  era  of  in- 
creased defense  spending  much  like  that 
which  generated  the  Vinscoi-Trammell 
Act  Itself.  Therefore,  we  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  adequacy  of  our  safe- 
guards against  exoess  profits. 

coKCLvsioir 
In  conclusi<m.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  pause  and  consider 
where  we  are  going  as  far  as  national 
security  and  defense  is  concerned  and 
how  this  fits  into  the  broader  picture  of 
our  total  national  intent.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  little  information  on  the  defense 
program  beyond  fiscal  year  1982,  other 
than  the  total  dollar  figure.  For  exam- 
ple, we  do  not  have  a  5-year  shipbuilding 
program  to  support  the  600-ship  Navy. 
Nor  do  we  have  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  many  key  programs.  The  strate- 
gic area  is  of  particular  ambivalence  as 
we  have  no  decision  on  two  of  the  major 
programs  for  preserving  the  strength  of 
our  strategic  forces,  a  new  strategi**  com- 
bat vehicle  and  the  MX  land -based  mis- 
sile, and  this  bill  deletes  the  Trident  sub- 
marine requested  for  fiscal  year  1982.  So, 
while  we  are  encouraged  by  a  commit- 
ment of  money  in  general  to  strengthen- 
ing our  defense,  there  are  several  im- 
portant areas  of  uncertainty  regarding 
how  this  will  actually  be  carried  out.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  ability  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  to  sustain  this 
increased  commitment  to  national  de- 
fense. 

The  broad  public  support  which  de- 


fense now  enjoys  ooukl  be  eroded  very 
swiftly  If  we  find  stepped-up  defense 
spending  causes  further  weakening  of 
the  national  economy  through  added  In- 
flation. If  inflation  does  not  abate,  the 
fiscal  year  1982  defense  program  may 
not  be  able  to  be  executed  with  this 
budget.  If  the  estimated  inflation  rate 
for  procurement  of  the  planes,  ships, 
tanks,  and  ammunition  is  too  low,  there 
may  not  be  enough  money  to  pay  for  all 
that  in  this  bill.  This  stepped-up  defense 
program  must  draw  from  an  Industrial 
base  that  has  shrunk  in  the  last  10  years. 
Adding  mwe  money  wl^out  expanding 
the  industrial  base  will  not  give  more  de- 
fense. It  will  be  the  same  defense  at  a 
higher  price.  This  bill  then  Is  Just  a 
starting  point.  It  will  require  careful 
management  attention  by  the  executive 
branch  to  bring  this  program — ^the 
weapons,  sappUes,  and  manpower — ^into 
reality.  But  we  must  start  somewhere, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  supp(»t 
and  vote  for  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  He  is 
a  tremendous  worker  who  puts  in  so 
much  time.  I  have  been  thinking  he 
would  slow  down,  but  he  does  not,  after 
all  these  years.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  I  do  not  want  us  to  go  too 
far  in  trying  to  divide  them  up. 

I  echo  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  said  when  he  mentioned  that  we 
wanted  to  keep  this  on  a  bipartisan  route, 
that  military  defense  is  for  the  defense 
of  all,  in  all  areas.  There  is  no  other 
justificaticm. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Influence 
this  committee  has  had  over  the  years 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  fellow  mem- 
bers believe  that  we  try  to  keep  it  on 
that  level  and  the  the  American  people 
who  are  familiar  with  that  have  thought 
that.  It  has  been  contributed  to  by  many, 
many  who  have  passed  through  these 
Chambers,  who  are  not  with  us  any  more. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  carrying  on  In  that  way,  and 
that  others  are  joining  him. 

I  lean  with  the  committee  system  any- 
way. My  votes  on  matters  such  as  the 
resolution  we  just  passed  may  be  con- 
trary to  the  way  I  would  vote  on  that 
matter  standing  alone,  but  I  was  voting 
with  the  conmlttee  system.  Tliat  is  the 
only  way  the  Senate  can  operate,  through 
our  sjrstem  of  committees.  When  we  let 
that  become  secondary  or  let  It  run  down, 
we  destroy  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  conclude  my 
remarks  for  tonight,  andladeld  the  flow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  very  generous  remarks  and 
his  supporting  statemoit  conceming  the 
bill  now  imder  consideration. 

Needless  to  say,  his  c<mtribution  to  this 
and  his  cooperation  in  moving  the  bill 
along  expeditiously  have  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  share  his  concern  about  the  growing 
cost  of  defense.  I  think  it  Is  more  incum- 
bent on  our  committee  now  than  ever 
before  to  make  sure  that  we  scrutinize 


very  carefully  the  requests  submitted  to 
us  to  make  sure  that  the  American 
people,  to  the  extent  we  are  able  to  exer- 
cise oversight,  get  their  dollar's  worth 
on  the  defense  expenditures  that  we 
auth(»1ze. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projec- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  present  sev- 
eral of  the  committee's  major  recom- 
mendations. 

First,  I  can  now  favorably  comment  on 
the  timely  decision  of  the  committee's 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  to  establish  this  mission- 
oriented  subcommittee.  The  ability  to 
review  sea  power  and  projection  forces 
as  an  entity  has  provided  valuable  in- 
sights into  critical  defense  missions 
of  the  United  States. 

Qe&  power  and  force  projection  encom- 
pass two  basic  misslcois : 

Gaining  and  maintaining  maritime 
superiority — the  ability  to  control  vital 
ocean  areas  of  the  world  when  and  where 
necessary. 

And  projecting  U.S.  military  power 
ashore — the  abiUty  to  rapidly  deploy 
fighting  forces  to  distant  world  areas 
in  defense  of  U.8.  interests. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations  for  sea  power  and 
force  projection  was  to  add  $570.7  mil- 
Uon  to  the  President's  amended  authori- 
zation request  for  flscal  year  1982.  The 
major  portion  of  this  increase — $430.5 
million — is  for  sea  power,  primarily  for 
additions  to  the  shipbuilding  program. 
This  does  not  reflect  the  committee's  ac- 
tion on  the  Trident  submarine  which  is 
Included  In  the  strategic  forces.  For  force 
prejection,  $140  million  has  been  added 
with  the  biggest  additlcm  being  for  the 
LSD-41  program,  offset  in  part  by  the 
major  reduction  of  R.  It  D.  funds  for  the 
C-X  program. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed 
further,  I  l>eUeve  we  have  to  put  our 
defense  plans  in  a  strategic  perspective. 
We  exist  today  as  an  island-nation.  That 
Is  a  fact  of  geography  and  econcMnics. 
We  are  dependent  on  the  trading  nations 
of  the  world  and  on  the  free  use  of  the 
seas  for  the  daily  sustenance  of  our  com- 
merce and  industry.  Without  that  free 
use  of  the  seas,  life  in  this  Nation,  as 
we  know  It  today,  would  be  starkly  dif- 
ferent. I  need  only  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  trauma  we  suffered  during  the  oil 
embargo  In  1973 — an  embargo  that  was 
far  frmn  complete — and  during  the  fuel 
crisis  some  2  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
major  competitor,  is  not  faced  with  the 
same  problems.  While  they  are  experi- 
encing severe  econcHnic  difficulties,  their 
difficulties  are  in  many  ways  self-in- 
duced. Indeed,  the  real  dependence  of 
the  Soviets  on  overseas  sources  of  goods 
is  minuscule  when  compared  with  our 
own  or  that  of  our  allies  and  friends.  The 
Soviets  have  the  potmtial.  if  their  re- 
sources were  exidolted  properly,  to  be 
dependent  on  almost  no  one. 

Why  then  Is  this  Eurasian  continental 
power  in  the  midst  of  a  naval  expansion 
of  unbelievable  magnitude?  And  why, 
for  the  past  few  years,  as  one  of  our 
odleagues  so  aptly  put  it,  has  the  UJ3. 


Navy  been  the  step-diild  of  America's 
defense  programs?  The  only  answers  I 
can  offer  are  neither  comforting  nor 
hopeful.  I  can  only  say  that  now  is  time 
for  us  to  begin  to  rebuild  our  own  mari- 
time capabilities. 

You  wUl  note,  however,  that  in  our 
actions,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
did  not  forgo  our  responsibilities  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 
Where  a  program  was  unsubstantiated  or 
unsupportable  in  terms  of  its  cost  or  its 
effectiveness,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend its  denial.  And  vi^ere  we  en- 
countered a  proven  system  or  one  that 
provided  tremendous  advantages  for  its 
cost,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  approve  It  or, 
in  some  cases,  to  recommend  additions. 
Along  these  lines,  we  have  recom- 
mended: 

The  addition  of  an  LSIV41  claas 
amphibious  ^ilp  In  fiscal  year  1982— 
the  seccmd  in  its  class — and  advance 
procurement  for  two  ships  in  flscal  year 
1983: 

A  substantial  reduction  of  R.  ft  D. 
funds  for  the  controversial  C-X  aircraft 
and  a  request  ttiat  the  Department  of 
Defense  prei>are  a  comprdinislve  acqui- 
sition strat^:y  for  additional  aircraft  for 
congressional  consideration; 

Tbe  full  approval  of  the  requested  sea- 
lift  programs  and  bill  language  that  will 
direct  expenditure  of  fiscal  year  1981 
funds  for  programs  compatible  with  the 
request  for  fiscal  year  1982; 

And  the  assignment  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  program  responsibility 
for  lightweight  armored  vehicles  to  be 
used  by  rapid  deployment  force  units. 

As  the  chairman  has  already  men- 
tioned, we  also  recommended: 

The  denial  of  funds  to  reactivate 
Oriskany; 

The  ai^roval  of  funds  to  reactivate 
and  modernize  New  Jersey  and  the  ap- 
proval of  advance  procurement  for  a  sec- 
ond battleship  reactivation: 

The  addition  of  three  FFQ-7  class 
frigates: 

And  deletion  of  advance  prociu-ement 
for  the  conversion  of  the  cruise  liner,  SS 
United  States,  Into  a  hospital  ship  and  a 
request  that  the  Deparbnent  of  Defense 
provide  the  CcHigress  with  better  justi- 
fication and  evidence  that  all  avallaUe 
alternatives  have  hem  closely  examined. 

The  net  result  ot  all  shipbuilding  rec- 
ommendations including  the  committee's 
actions  on  the  Trident  submarine  was  an 
Increase  of  three  new  construction  ships 
and  the  loss  (rf  one  reactivation  for  an 
increase  that  brought  the  total  ship- 
building authorization  to  35  ships;  22  of 
which  are  new  construction,  the  rest 
t>eing  conversions,  reactivations,  or  ac- 
quisitions. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  we 
must  sustain  if  we  expect  to  revitalize 
America's  maritime  and  f  oroe  projection 
strength;  a  program  that  builds  our 
Navy,  as  well  as  our  airlift  and  sealift 
forces,  while  it  maintains  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible oversight  of  the  entire  i»'ocesB. 

Mr.  President,  we  really  have  no  choice 
in  this  matter.  Given  America's  depend- 
ence on  overseas  mineral  and  oiergy  re- 
sources and  the  trading  patterns  of  the 
Nation's  industries,  the  necessity  far  a 
strong  UjS.  Navy  and  a  vialtle  and  ca- 
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IMMa  rapM  deplavm«nt  force  Is  absolute. 
Bto  OUT  iwponslblBty  to  Insure  that  that 
Is  what  tbe  Katlon  leU;  nothlsg  less.  I 
lNil0?e  that  the  (Msnae  bill  you  bave  be- 
fon  you  hfltps  to  move  us  In  that  dlrec- 


ICr.  ISURMOND.  lir.  President.  I  rise 
In  sopport  of  the  pending  defense  au- 
thortation  blU.  8.  815.  which  provides 
rwHMnmtnily^*"^  of  $136.5  billion  for  fis- 
cal year  IMa. 

nils  bin  Includes,  for  the  first  time. 
the  authorlaitlon  of  operations  and 
malntsnanoe  funds  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  account,  formerly  lim- 
ited to  action  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  totals  K3.5  billion  for  fiscal 
ymr  IMa. 

Other  major  categories  recommended 
for  authorisation  In  this  bill  include 
$51.7  bllllcn  for  procurement.  $21.1  bU- 
UoB  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evahiatlon.  and  $126  million  for  civil 
defense. 

ICr.  President,  the  total  funds  recom- 
mended in  this  btll  are  within  a  few  mil- 
lion of  the  total  recommended  in  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  budget.  However, 
the  committee  has  made  a  number  of 
changes  from  the  President's  request. 
iMBpntaB  oeowTH  or  is  p^ksxt 

First,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  de- 
fense bill  Is  a  part  of  a  historic  and  dra- 
matic move  to  rebuild  our  defense  forces. 
In  President  Reagan's  revised  defense 
budget,  be  has  increased  the  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982  requests  by  ap- 
proodmately  $36  billion.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  real  growth  Increase  of  about  15 
percent  over  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense 
budget  of  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  Thus,  this  is  a  watershed  year 
and  will  send  a  clear  signal  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  rebuild  its  de- 
fense forces  and  restore  its  ability  to 
mvtect  its  Intoests  throughout  the 
world. 

yBOCCFBOCmT   HTOHT.IOKTS 

While  this  biU  falls  short  of  the  spend- 
ing expected  by  the  Soviet  Union  over  a 
similar  period.  It  nevertheless  reiwesents 
a  dramatic  and  highly  significant  initia- 
tive by  the  United  States  to  enhance 
our  national  security.  Some  of  these  ini- 
tiatives include: 

First,  hlgber  rates  of  procurement 
which  Increase  our  inventories  faster  and 
at  a  lower  cost. 

Second,  funds  to  prociu«  or  begin  pro- 
curement of  a  modem  manned  bomber, 
such  bomber  probably  to  be  derived  from 
theB-1. 

TUrd.  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  in  funds 
to  move  forward  with  an  MX  system  nec- 
essary to  modernise  our  increasingly 
vulnerable  land  based  strategic  missile 
force. 

Fourth,  funds  totaling  $616  million 
In  National  Guard  and  Reserve  initia- 
tives to  modernize  and  strengthen  these 
forces. 

nth,  an  Increase  of  three  ships  to 
accelerate  the  Navy's  rebuilding  program. 
long  lead  funds  for  a  new  mmitz  class 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier  and  Increased 
funds  for  reaetlvatitm  of  the  battleship 
NewJenew. 


Sixth,  nearly  $1  billion  in  ftmds  to 
procure  air  launched  and  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

Seventh,  around  $2  billion  to  procure 
new  li-l  battle  tanks  and  Infantry 
fighting  vehicles. 

Eighth,  about  $7  biUion  for  aircraft 
procurement. 

These  are  some  of  the  procurement 
highlights  of  this  legislation.  However, 
it  also  contains  important  ];Mt>visi<»8 
aimed  at  stimulating  our  industrial  base 
and  getting  the  most  out  of  the  defense 
dollar. 


There  Is  a  serious  question  as  to  the 
capability  of  our  Nation  to  respond  to  a 
naticmal  emergency  from  the  stand- 
point of  defense  production.  This  bill 
addresses  that  concern  by  providing 
provisions  on  multlyear  procurement 
and  repeal  of  the  outmoded  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act. 

It  also  provides  for  full  restoration  of 
the  Maybank  amendment  which  pro- 
hibits defense  dollars  from  being  placed 
in  economically  troubled  areas  when 
that  placement  increases  the  cost  of  de- 
fense goods. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  further  pro- 
vides fimds  to  accelerate  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  battleship  New  Jersey,  an 
effort  which  I  vigorously  promoted  in  the 
last  Congress. 

Another  important  feature  of  S.  815 
is  increased  civilian  manpower  to  relieve 
our  combat  soldiers  In  Europe  from 
housekeeping  duties  which  interfere 
with  their  more  important  training 
mission. 

In  conclusion,  this  legislation  is  a 
benchmark  In  the  return  of  our  Nation 
to  a  position  of  military  strength.  While 
the  neglect  of  the  last  decade  cannot  be 
overcome  in  1  year,  we  are  boldly 
initiating  In  this  bill  the  programs 
which  will  eventually  enable  us  to  better 
insure  our  national  seciulty. 

AMSMBMnrr  mo.  4» 

(PurpoM:  To  require  approval  by  both 
Hous:s  of  Congrers  with  regard  to  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  le^slative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ulchlgan  (Mr.  Lsvnr) 
for  hlmlself,  Mrs.  KAsszaAuif,  Mr.  CBAm, 
B«r.  E*ai.CTON.  B4r.  Csamstoii,  and  Mr. 
BvMma,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 40. 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  22.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  26  on  page  28  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlsg: 
MX  immnj  ams  basxn o  mods 

Sec.  208.  (a)  None  of  the  f\mds  authorized 
to  be  aftproprlated  by  this  tlUe  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  engineering  de- 
velopment of  an  operational  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  mlasUe  unless  and  untU — 

(1)  the  President  has  submitted  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  his  deci- 
sions on  the  MX  mlssUe  and  basing  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  construction  pro- 
gram which  speclflcaUy  describes  the  pro- 
posed baaing  mode  for  such  mlaaUas; 


(2)  ttte  Beerstary  «<  Defense  submits  to 
the  OommlttsM  on  Anned  Sarvloea  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  BapreaentaUT«a  a 
report  In  writing  containing  (A)  a  Justtflca- 
tlon  of  the  propoeed  baaing  mode  referred 
to  In  clause  (1),  and  (B)  a  oompariaon  and 
evaluatton  of  alternative  baaing  mode  pro- 
grams: and 

(S)  within  sixty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  President's  report  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  agreed  to  a 
Joint  reecdutlon  expressing  approval  of  the 
proposed  baaing  mode. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"resolution"  means  only  a  joint  reeolutlon 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, aa  the  case  may  be.  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
provee  the  propoeed  baaing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile  as  reported  to  the  Congress  on 
",  the  blank  space  therein  being 
niled  with  the  date  on  which  the  report 
described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  was  received 
by  the  Congress. 

(c)  Such  reeolutlon  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
In  which  the  resolution  was  Introduced. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at  the 
end  of  twenty  calendar  days  after  Its  Intro- 
duction, such  committee  shall  be  automati- 
cally discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  such  resolution  and  such  resolution  shall 
be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
House  concerned. 

(e)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  automatically  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  such  resolution.  It  Is  at 
any  time  thereafter  In  order  (even  though  a 
previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  la 
prlvUeged  and  Is  not  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  thirty  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
moUon  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, or  motion  to  table  the  resolution  Is  not 
In  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(g)  Motions  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  other  biislness,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(h)  Api>eals  from  the  declslone  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  appUcation  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate. 

(1)  If.  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  with  req;>ect  to 
the  proposed  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile, 
that  House  receives  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  matter  from  the  other  House 
then  the  following  procedure  i4>plleB: 

(1)  If  no  reeolutlon  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  matter  has  been  referred  to 
committee,  no  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  matter  may  be  reported  c«  (de- 
spite the  provisions  of  subsection  (e))  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  discharge. 

(2)  If  a  resolution  of  tbe  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  matter  has  been  referred  to 
commltte^^ 

(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that  or 
other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  respect 
to  such  matter  which  have  been  referred  to 
committee  shall  be  the  same  as  if  no  resolu- 
tion from  the  other  House  with  zeqtect  to 
such  matter  had  been  received;  but 
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(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  paaaaga  of  a  reao- 
luUon  of  the  first  House  with  respect  to  such 
matter  the  resolution  from  the  other  House 
with  respect  to  such  matter  shall  be  auto- 
matlcaUy  substituted  tat  the  reeolutlon  of 
the  first  House. 

(J)  The  vote  on  final  passige  of  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  President's  decisions 
on  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  abaU 
take  place  in  each  House  not  later  than  thirty 
days  after  that  reeolutlon  Is  r^wrted,  or  U 
automatlcaUy  discharged  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

(k)  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
copies  of  the  report  referred  to  In  sutMectlon 
(a)  (1)  to  the  Congress,  a  copy  of  such  re- 
port shall  be  delivered  to  each  Bouse  of 
Congress  on  tbe  same  day  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  the  House  Is  not  In  session  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senata  If  the  Senate 
Is  not  in  session. 

(1)  Subsections  (b)  through  (J)  are  on- 
acted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senata  and  the  Hotise  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  ^plicable  oray  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  foUowed  In  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  In 
subsection  (b).  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Incon- 
slstant  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  tbe  consUtu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  pending  business 
Is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lxvnr) .  Is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  (rf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  ttie  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


banks.  It  is  my  hope  for  the  future  that 
the  President's  philosophy  on  taxation 
will  be  expressed  not  only  in  law,  but 
also  in  the  conduct  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 


S 


FRINGE 


11S4— TAXATION     OF 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
bUl  S.  1154.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  a  continuing  attempt  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  tax  employee 
benefits  that  have  never  traditionally 
been  considered  income. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
stem  the  IRS's  enthusiaslm  tar  taxing 
these  benefits.  Proposals  by  the  IRS  to 
tax  these  onployee  benefits  would  cer- 
tainly have  an  adverse  impact  of  many 
residents  in  Alaska,  particularly  on  those 
who  work  fen*  the  State's  airlines. 

It  is  imfortunate,  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  must  take  remedial  measures 
every  time  the  IRS  cannot  restrain  Itself 
from  harassing  the  average  citizen,  as 
demcxistrated  by  the  pr(^x)sals  I  have 
mentioned  here  and  recent  inddente 
concerning  Alaskan  taxpayers  In  Falr- 


COMMENDATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  AERONAUTICS  AND 
ASTRONAUTICS    ON    THE    OCCA- 

sixxi  OF  rrs  50th  anniversary 

Ur.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
month,  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  is  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary.  It  is  a  time  to  re- 
fiect  aa.  the  past  acccHnplishments  of  this 
great  institution  and  to  look  toward  ite 
future. 

In  the  78  years  since  Kitty  Hawk,  the 
dream  of  human  flight  has  progressed 
from  a  centuries-old  myth  about  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus  through  perceptive  ob- 
servations by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  a 
well-accept<ld,  reliable  transportetion 
system  without  which  modem  life  would 
be  Impossible.  Easy  and  comfortable  air 
travel,  available  to  almost  everyone,  has 
permitted  rapid  personal  contact  be- 
tween people  around  the  globe.  It  has 
changed  the  way  we  think,  feel,  and  deal 
with  our  international  neighbors. 

In  the  55  years  since  Robert  Goddard 
launched  the  first  liquid-propelled 
rocket,  space  flight  has  progressed  from 
Jules  Verne's  science  fiction  to  a  point 
where  the  man  in  the  street  benefito 
immensely  from  communication, 
weather,  resource-mapping  and  other 
types  of  satellites.  The  Space  Shuttle  is 
opening  up  cis-lunar  space  to  a  variety 
of  economical  commercial  and  military 
(MTeratlons.  Scientific  spacecraft  of  the 
Voyager  class  reveal  more  of  the  secrets 
of  hitherto  mysterious  heavenly  bodies 
in  a  week  than  was  known  in  all  of  pre- 
vious human  history. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  can  be 
proud  that  for  five  decades  almost  every 
idea  that  has  advanced  aviation  and 
space  technology  began  with  an  AIAA 
member.  Their  history  shines  with  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  have  left 
their  marks  as  visionary  technical  lead- 
ers, researchers,  inventors,  educators, 
managers  and  businessmen.  The  Insti- 
tute, with  its  predecessors,  the  American 
Rodcet  Society  and  the  Institute  of  the 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  provides  the  in- 
tellectual leadership  and  the  unifying 
force  which  permits  aerospace  progress 
to  be  truly  breathtaking. 

The  AIAA's  meetings  and  publications 
often  dissoninate  exciting  information 
about  new  and  important  scientific  and 
technological  advances,  ISi.  President, 
thus  planting  seeds  and  cross-fertilizing 
other  worthwhile  ideas.  Their  members 
have  helped  to  establish  the  new 
sciences  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics 
and  the  new  disciidine  known  as  system 
engineering.  Tliey  have  given  new  di- 
mensions to  system  reliability  and 
safety,  and  have  laid  the  scientific 
groundwork  for  extensive  and  accurate 
systems  simulation  and  testing.  In  short, 
they  have  made  a  great  impact  on  civll- 
Izatlon,  and  I  commend  them  aa  their 
noteworthy  achievements. 

Mt.  President,  I  am  not  alone  In  <rfler- 


Ing  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics.  President  Reagan. 
Vice  President  Bush,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger,  among  numerous  others, 
have  also  extended  their  congratulations 
and  best  wishes.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  texte  of  their  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Conckzssiokal  Rxcou 
following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 

Thx  Wbrs  House. 
Wathtngton,  D.C..  Mag  12,  l»$t. 

I  am  delighted  to  extend  oongratulatlona 
and  best  wishes  on  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeroosatlcs  and 
Astronautics. 

Throughout  ita  history,  tbe  United  Statea 
has  been  blessed  with  men  and  women  who 
have  made  very  significant  oonrlbutlaDS  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind.  The  members  of  the 
AIAA  typify  this  great  tradition  In  your 
commitment  to  tbe  expansion  of  the 
frontiers  of  aeronautics  and  space.  Your 
achlevementa  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  Inspiration  to  the  nation  and  to  tbe 
entire  world. 

I  applaud  your  accompllshmenta  and, 
again  offer  my  congratulations. 

With  warm  personal  regard. 
Sincerely. 

BOHAU)  Bcsaav. 


Tas  Vies 
WathingUm.  D.C.,  April  It.  f  MX. 
Mr.  Jamxs  J.  Hasroao. 
Executive  Seeretwrjf,  AJAA, 
Wtuhitifton,  D.C. 

Deax  Ma.  fUMroma:  May  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  &Otb  Anniversary. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  contributions 
AIAA  has  made  to  our  nation  and  to  the 
world.  Thanks  to  the  vision  and  creativity 
of  your  members,  we  are  constantly  witness- 
ing new  marvels  of  flight. 

All  best  wishes  for  your  continued  achieve- 
ments   and    Ideas    that    wlU,    among   other 
things,  propel  us  Into  a  new  era  of  space 
tranqxirtatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Qwamcx  Bush. 

The  SxcsxrsBT  or  Dxruaaa, 
WaahingtOH,  DC.  March  2$,  l»tl. 
Mr.  James  J.  HABftMB, 

Executive  Seeretam,  AmerieoH  liuUtute  of 
Aenmautie*  and  Agtronauttet.  Waahtng- 
ton.  D.C. 

DSAS  Ma.  Habvobd:  My  oongratulatlona  to 
tbe  American  Institute  of  Aenmautlos  and 
Astronautics  on  Ita  60th  Annlvetsaryl  Tbe 
AIAA  and  Ito  predeceseotB,  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences  and  tbe  Americaa 
Rocket  Society,  have  stimulated  piofeeslonal 
competence  throughout  the  development  of 
aeronauUcs  and  aoace  flight— surely  among 
the  most  technlcaUy  exciting.  economleaUy 
Important  and  soeUlly  significant  devela|>- 
menta  yet  achieved  by  the  human  mind  and 
hand. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  wocld  in 
aeroqiace  capablUty  during  the  past  60  years, 
and  the  AIAA  has  pUyed  a  substantial  rate 
In  that  accomplishment.  Tbe  ouuipetlUou 
will  be  stlffer  during  the  next  60  years;  tbe 
professional  stimulation  provided  by  the 
AIAA  wUl  be  even  more  Indispensable  If  we 
are  to  continue  as  the  world's  leader  In  aero- 
space. I  hope  and  beUeve  that  we  shaU  suc- 
ceed, and  I  feel  certain  that  tbe  nation  wlU 
have  even  better  reason  to  thank  the  AIAA 
on  Ita  lOOth  Anniversary. 
Slneerdy, 

OasMB  W. 


MM 
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THS  DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  HUOHES 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the 
dMth  of  f  nmcls  Hughee  Is  «  new  tracedy 
for  Northern  Ireland  at  a  time  when  Its 
people  have  already  suffered  too  much 
tncedy. 

n  la  also  a  death  that  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  more  flexible  approach  of 
the  British  Oovemment  toward  reforms 
In  the  administration  of  the  Maae  Prison. 

Two  hunger  strllcers  have  died  already. 
Two  others  are  now  approaching  critical 
phsies  of  their  own  protests.  Still  an- 
other prisoner  has  begun  a  protest  of  his 
own. 

I  call  upon  the  British  Oovemment  to 
break  this  endless  spiral  of  death,  to  end 
Its  posture  of  inflexibility,  and  to  find  a 
fidr  uid  humanitarian  solution  to  the 
other  hunger  strikes  before  additional 
needless  tragedies  occur.  Surely  the  lead- 
ers of  Great  Britain  has  a  responsibility 
to  seek  a  sensible  and  reasonable  com- 
promise on  the  practical  Issues  in  the 
hunger  strikes,  without  compromising  in 
any  way  on  the  basic  principle  of  oppo- 
sition to  violence. 

I  condemn  the  killing  and  the  destruc- 
tion tm  all  sides  In  Northern  Ireland.  I 
urge  all  those  who  care  about  the  cause 
of  peace  to  resist  any  calls  for  further 
violence  after  this  latest  tragedy. 

The  deaths  of  Bobby  Sands  last  weelc 
and  of  Francis  Hughes  this  week  are  sad 
testimony  to  the  ongoing  crisis  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  to  the  urgent  need  for 
leaden  of  good  will  In  both  parts  of  the 
community  to  come  together  In  a  com- 
mon search  for  peace.  If  these  senseless 
deaths  are  to  have  any  h(^?eful  mean- 
ing, let  it  now  be  seen  in  a  firm  renunci- 
ation of  fxurther  violence,  and  a  clear  re- 
dedlcatlon  by  all  the  parties  to  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 


RXMARBB  BYPRESUffiNT  AT 
HOLOCAUST  CEREMONY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Thursday,  April  30,  was  Holocaust 
Memorial  Day.  President  Reagan,  at  a 
"Day  of  Rememberance"  ceremony  for 
holocaust  victims  at  the  White  House. 
spoke  of  the  Importance  of  remembering 
the  holocaust  as  the  years  pass.  He  spoke 
movingly  about  the  danger  of  such  a 
tragedy  occurring  again.  He  is  right.  We 
must  not  forget. 

Secretary  of  State  Halg  at  his  con- 
flrmatlan  hearing  confirmed  this  admin- 
istration's recognition  that  we  can  do 
more  than  remember.  We  can  ratify  the 
Oenodde  Convention,  what  better  way 
to  prevent  another  Incidence  of  genocide 
than  to  make  genocide  an  international 
crime. 

The  President  made  his  remarks  very 
eloquently.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  New  York  Times  transcript  of 
President  Reagan's  remarks,  printed  in 
the  Mday.  May  1  ediU<m,  be  printed  in 
theRico«0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


1  BT  FUKDKMT  AT  HoLOCAOVT 

CnncoMT 
I  feel  a  little  unneceaaary  becauae  I  dont 
know  that  anyone  could  aay  anything  that 


would  add  to  thoae  worda  that  we  Jxist  heard. 
It  la  a  particular  pleaaure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you  today.  This  meeting,  this  ceremony 
has  meealng  not  only  for  people  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  thoae  who  have  been  pereecuted, 
but  for  all  who  want  to  prevent  another 
Holocaust. 

Jeremiah  wrote  of  the  days  when  the  Jews 
were  carried  off  to  Babylon  and  Jersuaalem 
waa  destroyed.  He  said,  "Jerxualem  weepa  In 
the  night  and  tears  run  down  her  cheeks." 
Today,  yea.  we  remember  the  suffering  and 
the  death  of  Jews  and  of  all  those  others  who 
were  persecuted  in  World  War  II.  We  try  to 
recapture  the  horror  of  millions  sent  to  gas 
chambers  and  crematoria.  And  we  commem- 
orate the  days  of  April  in  1946  when  Amer- 
ican and  Allied  troops  liberated  the  Nazi 
death  camps.  The  tragedy  that  ended  36 
years  ago  was  still  raw  in  our  memories  be- 
cause It  took  place,  as  we've  been  told,  In  our 
life  time.  We  share  the  wounds  of  the  sur- 
vivors. We  recall  the  pain  only  because  we 
must  never  permit  It  to  come  again.  And, 
yet,  today.  In  spite  of  that  experience,  as  an 
entire  generation  has  grown  to  adulthood, 
who  never  knew  the  days  of  World  War  II, 
and  we  remember  ourselves,  when  we  were 
younger,  how  distant  history  seemed,  any- 
thing that  came  before  our  time — and  so  the 
signs  do  exist,  the  ugly  graffltl.  the  act  of 
violence,  the  act  of  terrorism  here  and  there, 
scattered  throughout  the  world  and  not 
quite  large  enough  In  dimension  for  us  to 
rally  as  we  once  did  In  that  war. 

BoaaoB  ON  THxn  tacss 
I'm  horrified  today  when  I  know  that  In 
here,  that  there  are  actually  people  now  try- 
ing to  say  that  the  Holocaust  was  in^rented, 
that  It  never  happened,  that  there  weren't 
six  million  people  whose  lives  were  taken 
cruelly  and  needlessly  in  that  event,  that  all 
of  this  Is  propaganda.  Well,  the  old  dlche 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words. 
In  World  War  II.  not  only  do  we  have  the 
survivors  today  to  tell  us  first-hand,  but  In 
World  War  II,  I  was  In  the  military  and  as- 
signed to  a  poet  where  every  week,  we  ob- 
tained from  every  branch  of  the  service  all 
over  the  world  the  combat  fUm  that  was 
taken  by  every  branch.  And  we  edited  this 
Into  a  secret  report  for  the  general  staff.  We 
had  access  to  and  saw  that  secret  report. 

And  I  remember  April  '46. 1  remember  see- 
ing the  first  film  that  came  In  when  the 
war  was  still  on,  but  our  troops  had  come 
upon  the  first  camps  and  had  entered  thoee 
campe.  And  you  saw,  unretouched — and  no 
way  that  It  could  have  even  been  rehearsed — 
what  they  saw — the  horror  they  saw.  I  felt 
the  pride  when,  In  one  of  thoee  camps,  there 
was  a  nearby  town,  and  the  people  were  or- 
dered to  come  and  look  at  what  had  been 
going  on,  and  to  see  them.  And  the  reaction 
of  horror  on  their  faces  was  the  greatest  proof 
that  they  had  not  been  conscious  of  what 
was  happening  so  near  to  them. 

And  that  film  still.  I  know,  must  exist 
In  the  military,  and  there  It  Is.  living  mo- 
tion pictures,  for  anyone  to  see,  and  I  won't 
go  Into  the  horrible  scenes  that  we  saw.  But, 
It  remains  with  me  as  confirmation  of  our 
right  to  rekindle  these  memories,  because  we 
need  always  guard  against  that  kind  of 
tyranny  and  inhumanity.  Our  qjlrlt  is 
strengthened  by  remembering  and  our  hope 
Is  In  our  strength.  There  Is  an  American 
poem  that  says  humanity,  with  all  its  fears 
and  all  its  hopes,  depends  on  us. 

BXSrONBXBIUTT    AS    TKKK    PKOPLX 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  the  Pope  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  when  the  world 
was  so  devastated,  and  yet.  we  alone  remained 
so  strong,  who  said.  "America  has  a  genius 
for  great  and  unselfish  deeds,  and  into  the 
hands  of  America.  Ood  has  placed  an  afflicted 
mankind."  I  think  that  that  was  a  triist 
gl|ven  to  us  that  we  should  never  betray. 
It  la  this  responsibility  as  free  people  that 


we  face  today.  It's  this  commitment  among 
free  people  that  we  celebrate. 

The  hope  of  a  ceremony  such  as  this  la 
that  even  a  tortured  past  holds  promise  If 
we  learn  Its  lesson.  According  to  Isaiah,  there 
will  be  a  ne«r  haven  and  a  new  earth  and  the 
voice  of  weeping  will  be  heard  no  more.  To- 
gether, with  the  help  of  Ood,  we  can  bear  the 
burden  of  our  nightmare.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
ensure  that  we  never  live  It  again. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that  the  Presi- 
dency was  a  bully  pulpit.  Well,  I  for  one. 
Intend  that  this  bully  pulpit  shall  be  used 
on  every  occasion,  where  It  is  appropriate, 
to  point  a  finger  of  shame  at  even  the  ugli- 
ness of  graffiti,  and  certainly  wherever  It 
takes  place  In  the  world,  the  act  of  violence 
or  terrorism,  and  that  even  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table,  never  shall  It  be  forgotten  for  a 
moment  that  wherever  It  Is  taking  place  In 
the  world,  the  persecution  of  people,  for 
whatever  reason — persecution  of  people  for 
their  religious  belief — that  Is  a  matter  to 
be  on  that  negotiating  table  or  the  United 
States  does  not  belong  at  that  table. 


May  12, 1981 
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ALASKA  IS  COLD  COMPORT  TO  JOB- 
SEEKINO  OU'l'SlDKKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  brief  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week  that  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  ccdleagues.  who 
may  be  getting  questions  on  the  subject. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Alaska  Is  Cold 
Comfort  to  Job-Seeking  Outsiders."  and 
tells  of  the  recent  warning  from  my 
State  to  Americans  in  the  lower  48  not 
to  come  north  to  Alaska  this  summer 
looking  for  work. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  Alas- 
ka's unemployment  rate  is  higher  than 
the  national  average.  There  are  not 
enough  Jobs  for  Alaskans,  much  less  fw 
non-Alaskans  looking  for  siunmer  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  and  the  news 
release  from  the  State  of  Alaska  be 
printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
AukSKA   Is  Colo  CoKrorr  To   Job-Sexkimg 

OUTSmEBS 

Alaska  Is  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  out- 
siders looking  for  work  In  the  state. 

In  a  statement  released  by  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Labor,  offlclals  warned  Job 
seekers  to  stay  away  this  summer.  "There 
are  few  Jobs  available  In  the  staAe."  says 
Labor  OMnmlsaloner  Edmund  N.  Orbeck,  not- 
ing that  construction  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way Oas  Pipeline  Project  hasn't  begun  yet 
and  that  hiring  for  that  project  won't  occur 
before  1083. 

To  back  up  their  warning,  offlolals  add 
thait  the  state's  unemployment  rate  averaged 
10%  last  year  and  note  that  "an  excessive 
pool  of  unskilled  labor"  already  exists  in  the 
state.  "Job  seekers  shouldn't  venture  to 
Alaska  looking  for  work  unless  they  have  a 
minimum  of  $3,000  and  a  return  ticket 
home,"  says  the  labor  agency. 

Jobs  Abb  Scabcx  nr  Alaska — Job  Bbtkbbs 
Ubgbd  To  Stat  Home 
JuirxAn. — ^The  Alaska  Department  of  La- 
bor has  Issued  a  warning  urging  job  seekers 
not  to  look  to  Alaska  for  work  this  summer 
season.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Edmund  N. 
Orbeck.  says  "there  are  few  Jobs  available 
In  Alaska.  The  Alaska  Highway  Oae  Pipeline 
Project  has  not  begun  construction  In  the 
state.  Baaed  on  the  most  recent  Information 
from  the  project  sponsor  and  governmental 


■MnelM.  DO  p«f  «a«»«*  qm  ua»  hiring  win  Kport-Import  Bank  of  the  united  States. 

UM»  plaos  uatU  at  Isast  1988."  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 

Aladca's  uaemploymsnt  raU  averagwl  10  loan,  guarantee  and  insurance  transacUons 

peraent  for  the  year  whleh  is  higher  than  supportMl  by  the  Bank  during  March  1981 

VM  national  aveiaga  of  7  percent,  socordlng  to  communUt  countries;  to  the  Committee 


to  the  Committee  on 


to  Orbeck.  Alaska  oontlnuss  to  bav*  a  high 
cost  oC  living. 

"This  year  the  federal  hiring  sltuatton. 
the  cute  In  public  servloe  )obs  and  hlgb  la- 
tereat  ratas  oontlnua  to  Intact  Alaska  Jobs 
to  a  graatar  dagrea  than  nattanaQy  dua  to 
Alaska's  limited  emplOTaMOt  bass."  tha  Oom- 
mlaslonar  said. 

There  remains  an  asossslve  pod  of  im- 
aklllad  labor  througtMut  the  state.  Ssml- 
sklllsd  and  Allied  workars  an  available  lot 
the  foiasaeaMa  future  from  those  workan 
now  residing  In  AlttK* 

Job  aeeken  should  be  warned  tO.  bogus 
advertisemenu  offering  hlgb  paying  Jobs  or 
selling  Alaska  Job  KlU  for  a  certain  dollar 
amount.  This  InformaUon  Is  available  for 
the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp  from  the  State 
of  Alaska.  Job  aeekera  shouild  not  venture 
to  Alaska  looking  for  work  unless  they  have 
a  iwinimiim  of  $3,000  and  a  return  ticket 
home.  Seek  addlUonal  inXormaUon  before 
leaving  home. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  ME8SAOE8  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sulHnlttlng  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Soiate 
proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA'nONS 

The  following  communicaUons  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers.  rqx>rts,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  refoxed  as  Indicated: 

EC-1137.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  Title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

BC-1138.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  repealing  the  provision 
limiting  compensation  for  members  of  the 
Naval  Research  Advisory  Committee  to  $50 
per  day:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1129.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlcm 
to  amend  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  Army  and  Air  Force  to  appoint 
physicians  with  at  least  tovi  years  of  service 
credit  to  the  Medical  Corps  Reserve  In  the 
mitlal  pay  grade  of  0-8:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1130.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  a  re- 
vision to  a  previously  submitted  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  assistance  to 
mass  transportation  systems;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  urban  Affairs. 

BC-1131.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairwoman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tiie 


aa.  w^nfctng  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SC-IlSa.  A  ctmununlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  summary 
of  the  Btu<^  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  ooUectlng 
deUnquency  data  for  «ai  home  mortgages;  to 
the  C(»nmUtee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
urban  Affairs. 

■C-IISS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  actions 
taken  under  section  1434  of  PubUc  Law  85- 
804  during  calendar  year  1980:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
toUoa. 

EC-1134.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  ptv- 
Buant  to  law,  the  eleventh  annual  report  of 
operations  under  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1135.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  appropri- 
ation authorization  for  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-1136.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
terminate  functions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  to  transfer  certain  functions  of 
the  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportotlon. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1137.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  le(^latlon  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  plan  and  provide  for  the 
management  and  operation  of  a  civil  land 
remoto  sensing  satellite  systom,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-1138.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  Motor  Vehicle  Alcohol  Usage  Study 
Report:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-I139.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  receipt  of  project  pro- 
posals imder  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1140.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  receipt  of  project  pro- 
posals under  the  Small  Reclamation  Project 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-1141.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  proposed  prospectuses  previous- 
ly submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1I43.  A  commuinlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  eighth  annual  report  on  the  oper- 
ation and  effect  of  the  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporation  legislation;  to  the 
ConmUttee  on  Finance. 

EC-1143.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
project  performance  reports  prepared  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  q>eclal  studies  prepared  by  the 
External  Review  and  Evaluation  Office  of 
the  Intor-Amerlcan  Development  Bank  and 
project  performance  audit  reports  or  project 
completion  reports  prepared  by  the  Asian 


Development  Bank; 
Foreign  Relations. 

BC-1144.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Legal  Advise  for  Treaty  Affairs 
(Department  of  SUte),  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  International  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entored  into  by 
ttie  United  States  to  the  sixty  day  period 
prior  to  May  7,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1145.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stato,  transmitting,  a  proposed 
change  to  previously  submitted  proposed 
legislation  entlUed  the  "Intomatlonal  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rdatlons. 

EC-1146.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Stato  for  Congressional 
Relations,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  United  States  Munitions  List; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1147.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  administrative  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  transfer  the  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Department  of  Education;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1148.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "Fraud  In  Oovemment  Pro- 
grams: How  Extensive  Is  It?  How  Can  It  Be 
Controlled?";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1140.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1150.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Admto- 
Istratlon) .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
r.  report  on  a  new  system  of  records  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1151.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairwoman  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  transmitting,  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate,  a  report  entitled  "Sexual  Hsrsss- 
ment  In  The  Federal  Workplace,  Is  It  A 
Problem?":  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-1163.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU  on  April 
28,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-I153.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Indian  Affairs,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  plan  for  the 
use  of  certain  Judgment  funds  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Superior  Bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1154.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  stotlng 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  de- 
fend the  constltutlonaUty  of  a  certato  sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act  on  the  case 
Connely  v.  Scbwelker  (D.,  Mass.,  ClvU  No. 
80-3735-MC):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1155.  A  communication  from  the  Ks- 
ecutlve  Director  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  calendar 
year  1980;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-1156.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Blllngiial  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  CouncU: 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 
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■O-tlST.  A  oaauauBlefttloD  from  Um  Aettaf 
Admmictntar  of  tb«  Vctanna  AdmUUstr*- 
ttoB.  trnMBltttac  »  draft  of  propoMd  lagla- 
.  to  MMBd  ebaptir  19  of  tttto  M.  Unltod 
Oodt.  to  paraUt  tb*  uniMtarletMl  m- 
t€  a  bonaOelHT'k  IntOTMt  in  th* 
of  a  ekwmnmont  Llf«  Inrarano* 
polloy  m  OMM  lavolTlng  oontastod  eUOms, 
to  Ineri—  tbo  amounts  an  attamay 
raeitTa  for  itnnMimiig  a  elalmant  In 
and  for  otbMr  purpoaw;  to  the 
» on  ▼•tarana'  ASatn. 

■O-llM.  A  irr— ""«~"~'  tram  tba  Acting 
AdBlnlatrator  of  tbo  Vatanna  Admlnlatra- 
ttoB.  tnnamltttnc  a  draft  of  propoaad  lagla- 
latlon  to  aoMnd  tttia  St.  UkUtad  Stataa  Coda, 
to  proTlda  additional  flailUllty  within  the 
Vatanna'  Admlnlatrattcn'a  aHathit  madleal 
parannnrt  manacamant  ayatam:  to  tba  Oom- 
mtttaa  on  Vatarana'  ASatn. 

■0-llM.  A  eonununloatlMi  fram  tba  Dl- 
raetor  of  tba  OBea  of  Manacamant  and 
Bodgat.  XMootlTa  OOca  of  tba  Ftaaldant. 
tntnamtttmc  puiauant  to  law.  a  eumnlatlTa 
raport  on  bodgat  raarlaalnni  and  dafanala  for 
lii^  IMl;  pnnuant  to  tba  ordar  of  January 
SO.  ItTS.  lafaitad  Jointly  to  tba  Oommlttaa 
on  Approprlatlona  and  tha  Commlttaaa  on 
thaSodgat. 

■0-1140.  A  eonunnnlcatlon  from  tba 
Cbattman  of  tha  National  Adrlaory  Council 
OB  mtaraattonal  Monatary  and  Financial 
PoUdaa.  tranamltting.  purauant  to  law.  tha 
ipadal  raport  of  tba  CouncU  on  tha  Oanarml 
Capital  meraaaa  of  tha  Intamatlanal  Bank 
for  Baoonatmetlan  and  Daralopmant;  by 
unanlmoua  eonaant,  rafarrad  Jointly  to  the 
Oommlttaa  on  Fotalcn  Balatlona  and  the 
Oommlttaa  on  Banking.  wwnaiTtg  uid  Urban 
AOhtra 

■0-1161.  A  fwnmnnlcatlon  from  tha  Sac- 
ratary  ot  Haatth  and  Human  Sanrloaa.  trana- 
mltting a  draft  of  propoaad  lagUUUon  to 
oonaoUdata  Fadaral  granta  to  Stataa  for  ao- 
dal  aamoaa.  to  ellmlnata  unnaoaaaary  re- 
aCrietlona  on  tboaa  programa  and  Incraaaa 
flHdMllty  In  a  Stata'a  ezardaa  of  lU  reapon- 
allilllty  for  program  admlnlatration.  and  for 
otbar  purpnaaa.  by  unanlmoua  conaent,  re- 
famd  JolnUy  to  tba  Ccnunlttaa  on  Ptnanca. 
and  tba  Oommlttaa  on  Labor  and  Human 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OP  CERTAIN 
COMMUNICATIONB 
■0-1 laa 
Ifr.   BAKER.   ICr.   Preaklent.   I   uk 
HiMmlmogg  consent  tbat  a  communlca- 
tkn  from  the  Chaimum  of  the  Nattooal 
AdTlaory  Council  on  International  Mon- 
etaiy  and  Financial  Pedicles  transmit- 
ting a  report  fttim  the  Natlanal  Adrisory 
CoancQ  on  Intematianal  Monetary  iinrf 
Rnandal  FoUdes  be  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Canunlttee  on  Foreicn  Rdatkins  and 
the  Committee  on  Bankln«,  Housing  and 
XMian  Altetrs. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
■o-iiai 

Mi.  baker.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
gnanlmoos  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
gj^n^naemces  and  a  draft  bai  firm 
toe  secretary  coDcemlnv  the  Social  Serv- 

1?!.??SL°~*  ^  »*  WnUy  ref «red 
totoe  Committee  on  Labor  a^  H^ 
"wowcee  and  the  Committee  on  Pl- 


i'CUTJONB  AND  MEMORXAU 
The  foOowlnc  petitions  and  it.»«.«i^,i, 
—  1*W  betee  the  S»ate  Md^ 


referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-M.  A  raaolutUm  adopted  by  tba 
Bbuaa  of  Bapraaentatltaa  of  tba  Laglalatura 
of  tba  Btata  of  Hawaii;  to  tba  Oommlttaa  on 
AppropriaUoas: 

"Hooai  BaaoLunoM 


I.  unamploymant  la  a  major  prob- 
1am  which  baa  oonfrontad  tha  State  of  Ha- 
waU  togatbaf  with  tba  raat  of  tha  nation  tn 
raoant  yaan;  and 

"Wharaaa.  high  unamploymant  not  only 
uadarmlnaa  tba  aoonomy  but  alao  drains  tha 
Stata'a  raaouroaa  In  tarma  of  increaaad  unam- 
ploymant banaflta  paid  out.  decreased  tax 
ravanuaa,  and  Incraaaad  payment*  of  public 
aaalatanra  banaflta;  and 

"Wharaaa.  whUa  aoma  Improvamanta  In  tba 
unemployment  rata  have  bean  made  tn  Ha- 
waii In  raoant  montha,  tba  number  of  un- 
employed elUaana  ia  expected  to  rlae  again 
becauaa  of  tba  imminent  adverM  itate  of  the 
economy:  and 

"Wharaaa.  both  the  federal  and  atata  gor- 
ammanta  bava  addraaied  the  problem  of  un- 
employment over  the  yeara  by  prorldlng  pub- 
lic aarrloa  employment  programs  (the  Com- 
prahanalTa  Bmploymant  and  Training  Act 
(OBTA)  and  tha  State  Comprehenalva  Bm- 
ploymant and  Training  (8CBT)  program,  ra- 
^Mctlvaly)  offering  temporary  work  to  un- 
employed parsons;  and 

"Whereas,  in  Hawaii,  it  la  erldent  that 
tba  public  aarrloa  programs  have  been  quite 
effactlTa  training  and  helping  tboee  In  need 
of  employment;  and 

"Wharaaa,  however,  tn  recent  months  the 
Federal  OoTammant  baa  announced  Its  In- 
tention to  completely  phaae  out  the  funding 
for  the  federal  CETA  public  aerrlce  employ- 
ment program  by  September  90,  1981;  and 

"Wheraaa,  tha  curtailment  of  the  CETA 
program  will  raault  tn  over  800  layoffs  state- 
wide In  the  coming  montha;   and 

"Whereas,  at  least  ttfty  per  cent  of  those 
laid  off  are  welfare  ellglbles  who  will  return 
to  public  assistance  If  they  fall  to  find  em- 
ployment; and 

"Whereas,  the  Indlvlduala  currently  par- 
ticipating In  the  CBTA  program  are  not  only 
proTldlng  Invaluable  public  serrlce  through- 
out the  State  but  are  also  receiving  excel- 
lent training,  experience,  and  preparation 
for  future  permanent  employment  in  the 
public  as  well  as  the  private  sectors;  and 

"Whareaa,  the  role  of  government  tn  cra- 
fting and  stimulating  employment  Is  crucial 
since  possibly  only  government  has  the  nec- 
essary resources  and  authority  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  the  most  effective  method  to 
create  mora  Jobs  and  to  boost  the  nation's 
economy  during  this  period  of  high  nation- 
wide unemployment  is  the  direct  funding 
by  Congreaa  of  public  employment  programs; 
and 

"Wharaaa,  by  continuing  the  CETA  funda 
thnusanda  of  Individuals  nationwide  who  ara 
qulta  willing  to  work  but  ara  unable  to  llnd 
Joba  can  ba  aided  and  saved  from  the  stigma 
of  tba  walfara  rolla  and  possibly  from  en- 
gaging In  criminal  activities  to  make  enda 
meat:  now,  tberefora, 

"Be  it  retotved  by  tba  Houae  of  Repreaent- 
atlvea  of  the  Eleventh  LegtsUtura  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Seaalon  of  1981. 
that  tha  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Congress  ara  respectfully 
requested  to  raoonalder  the  decision  to 
phaae  out  the  CETA  public  service  employ- 
ntent  program  and  to  extend  and  continue  to 
fund  tba  program  until  such  time  that  the 
natUmwlda  unemployment  rata  la  Improved; 


"Be  tt  further  retolved  That  certified 
ooplea  of  this  Beaolutlon  be  transmitted  to 
tba  Prealdent  of  the  U'Mted  States,  the  Prea- 
ldent of  tba  United  Stataa  Senate,  the 
o(   tba   United   Stataa   Bouaa   of 


BapraaanUttvaa.  and  to  each  member  of  tba 
UawaU  uaiagatlon  to  tba  umtad  Stataa 
Cnngraaa," 

PoM-ioO.  A  petition  from  a  dttaen  of 
Miami,  Florida,  favoring  congreaalonal  oo- 
opeiTAtton  with  the  eaorta  oi  the  Baagan 
Administration  to  atrangthan  tha  mllltaiy 
power  of  the  United  bwiea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sanrloaa. 

POM-101.  A  raaolutton  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  tha  Laglalatura  of  tha  SUte  of 
New  Hampablra.  to  tba  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Baaouroaa : 

"Sbwatb  BaaoLtmoii  No.  4 

"Wharaaa.  Publlo  Law  9a-64l  of  tba  9Sd 
Congreaa  of  tha  Dnltad  SUtea.  known  aa  the 
'Nattonal  Health  Planning  and  Baaotircaa 
Deval<ymeat  Act  of  1974'  w^Mf*^  tha 
eatabllabmant  of  a  health  ayatema  agency  for 
each  health  aervloe  area;  and 

"Wheraaa.  PubUo  Law  93-441  alao  man- 
datea  tba  daalgxiatlon  of  a  state  agency  to 
coordinate  the  plans  and  acttvlUes  of  all 
state  health  syatama  agandea  and  to  admin- 
later  and  carry  out  tha  atate's  health  plan- 
ning and  development  fxinctlons;  and 

"Whereas,  the  New  Hampablra  department 
of  health  and  welfara  has  been  dealgnated 
the  atate  agency  and  tha  office  of  health 
planning  and  development  has  been  estab- 
lished In  the  department  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  Public  Law  93-841;  and 

"Wharaaa,  Public  Law  93-841  doea  not 
clearly  delineate  different  reaponalbUtUea  for 
the  olBoe  of  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment and  the  health  aystem  agency  In  atatea 
whara  thera  la  only  one  health  systems 
agency:  and 

"Whereas,  the  New  Hampshire  health  sys- 
tems agency  duplicates  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  office  of  health  planning 
and  development:  and 

"Whereas,  the  health  and  welfare  conunlt- 
tee  has  recommended  to  the  New  Hampablra 
Houae  of  Representatives  based  on  the  sim- 
set  raport  that  the  health  systems  agency 
be  ^enntnated:  and 

"Whereaa.  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Statea  baa  the  power  to  amend  PX.  93-841 
to  promote  aavlnga  and  efficiency;  Now. 
Therefora.  Be  It 

"Retolved  bv  the  Senate.  That  the  Conprreas 
of  the  United  Statea  la  hereby  iinwd  to  enact 
le?lalatlon  termlnatlnK  the  requirement  of 
a  health  systema  agency  for  the  atate  of  New 
Hamnshlra;  and 

"That  copies  of  this  reaolutlon  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  Statea  House  of 
Repreaentattvea.  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  of  the  United  States,  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  New  Hampablra  Congressional 
deleeatlon." 

POM-103.  A  reaolutlon  of  the  Private  in- 
dustry Councils  from  the  State  of  T^exas. 
ezpresvin?  their  opinions  on  employment 
and  training  programs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  itiporta  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  kfr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Rea.  119.  A  reaolutlon  commending  Peter 
Salmon  fM'  hta  long,  faithful,  and  exemplary 
service  to  the  catiae  of  the  blind. 


ORDER  FOR  SEQUENTIAL 
REFERRAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  original  bill, 
the  'OTnion  Station  Depletion  Act  for 
IMl."  When  reported  by  the  Committee 
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on  Commerce,  Scienee,  and  nansporta- 
tion  be  then  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRXSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTKES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLUBB.  tnm  tha  Oommlttaa  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Baaounaa: 

William  Stewart  Haffalflnger,  of  Virginia, 
to  ba  an  Aadstant  Saentary  of  Energy  (Man- 
agement and  Administration). 

Bobert  C.  Odle.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  ba  an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Congreaalon- 
al. Intergovernmental,  and  Public  Affain). 

B.  Tenny  Johnaon,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Oeneral  Counael  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy. 

(The  above  nominations  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affatn: 

Louts  O.  Oluffrlda,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency. 

(The  above  nomination,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs, 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  any  duly  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Tax  NOMiMATioir  or  Lotns  O.  OiumuoA 
BUBMissioir  or  NOicnraTiON 

Tha  Senate  formally  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Louis  O.  Oluffrlda,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Callfnmls,  to  be  Dlreotor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergfency  Management  Agency  on 
April  3,  1981.  The  nomination  was  aubae- 
qiiently  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affalra. 

TXAnnMG,  mocATioir,  and  xxpexixnce  or 
LOUIS  o.  crtTmuDA 

Mr.  Oluffrlda  graduated  In  1947  frotn  the 
University  of  Connecticut  with  a  B.A.  In 
English.  He  received  an  M.A.  In  International 
Relations  from  Boeton  University's  graduate 
school  In  1968. 

Mr.  OlulMda  was  a  career  military  officer. 
After  teaching  at  Admiral  Farragut  Academy 
in  Ptne  Beach.  New  Jersey  In  1947  and  Valley 
Forge  Academy  tn  Wayne,  Pennsylvania  tn 

1947  and  1948,  he  Jodned  the  Army.  Mr. 
Oluffrlda  served  as  a  platotm  leader  and  com- 
pany commander  In  various  locations  from 

1948  to  196S;  he  was  a  captain  and  major, 
stationed  in  Butxipe  from  1955-1959;  he  was 
then  stationed  In  the  United  Statea  from 
1969-1963.  In  1963,  BIT.  Otuffrlda  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  atatloned 
tn  Europe  unttl  1968.  He  ratumed  to  the 
United  States  from  Europe  In  1988.  waa  pro- 
motad  to  Oolonel,  and  raUred  from  the  active 
miutary  In  1971. 

In  1971.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Oovemor  Reagan.  Mr.  OluffMda  waa  selected 
aa  the  Director  of  tJie  CaUfomla  ^teclallzed 
Training  InsUtute— a  poattlon  which  he  has 
htid  imtll  tills  yetu-.  The  Institute  was  de- 
signed to  ln^>rove  the  capacity  of  state  and 
local  officials  to  reqwnd  to  the  Intenslfled 
demands  placed  on  them  In  dvu  amMgency 


altuatlona.  Including  floods,  earthquakes  and 
dlaoidara. 

In  1978.  the  nominee  created  a  company 
called  "Spaelallzed  Ser>rlce8  Mana^emeut 
Oompany"  baaed  In  San  Luis  Obispo.  This 
company  did  consulting  work  In  araaa  ralat- 
Ing  to  emergency  preparedness. 

Mr.  Otuffrlda  raoelvad  tha  following  hon- 
on  and  awatda  from  his  military  servloe: 
Lagion  of  Martt  medal;  Bronze  Star  medal; 
Merltorloua  Service  medal;  Army  Conunend^- 
tkm  madal  with  metal  pendant  with  cluster; 
JMat  Chlafa  of  Staff  badse;  and  Prealdentlal 
nmt  Oltatlan. 

Tlia  wwrniw—  haa  written  aeveral  artldaa 
and  papan  on  emergency  preparedness  and 
orlBis  management  situations.  These  Include : 
MIFSB" — A  Partial  Answer  to  Rear  Area  Se- 
curity, 1960;  The  Fall  Safe  Dedslona — ^A 
Study  In  Problem  Solving  at  the  Prealdentlal 
Laval,  1986;  The  Language  of  Terrorism, 
1980;  and  Planning  for  Special  Management 
Emarganey — A  Continuing  Bequlrement, 
197S. 

Mr.  Otuffrlda  Is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aaaodatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the 
OaUfomla  Peace  Offlcen  Association  and  the 
Criminal  Justice  Administrators  Aasoclatton. 
Stnoe  1974.  he  has  been  a  memt>er  of  San 
Lula  Obispo  City  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion. And.  In  1980  be  was  a  co-editor  of  a 
book  entlUed  Help  Ble,  rm  Hurt,  a  chUd 
vlcUm  handbook. 

ooMJorrcs  Acnoif 

Under  procedures  established  by  ttxe  Com- 
mittee for  ccmslderlng  nominations,  a  de- 
tailed biographical  and  financial  informa- 
tion queatlonnalra  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Oluffrlda.  The  Conunlttee  also  requested 
tbat  tha  nominee  respond  to  prehearing 
questions  in  writing.  These  questions  con- 
cerned both  substantive  poUcy  matters  re- 
lating to  the  mission  of  the  Federal  Bner- 
geney  Management  Agency  and  specific  ac- 
tions Mr.  Oluffrlda  Intends  to  take  as  Direc- 
tor of  tbat  Agency.  Both  the  biographical 
and  ^w^t^^^i  Information,  and  the  responses 
to  tba  prehearing  questions  are  appen:llces 
to  this  report.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  nominee's  financial  dtscloeura 
atatement  is  not  reproduced  or  published  as 
a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  However,  this 
Information  Is  retained  tn  the  Conunlttee  of- 
flcea  for  Inspection  by  the  public. 

Oommlttee  procedures  call  for  an  Inde- 
pendent review  of  a  nominee's  backgrotmd. 
This  Includes  a  review  of  any  investigative 
repeats  compiled  concerning  the  nominee, 
including  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 
ttonls  summary  report  on  the  background 
of  the  nominee  and  an  interview  with  the 
nominee.  All  of  these  requlrementa  were  met 
during  the  committee's  investigation,  and 
a  confidential  staff  report,  which  concluded 
that  no  further  Investigation  is  necessary, 
was  filed  with  the  Chairman  and  the  Rank- 
ing Ifinorlty  Member  and  made  available  to 
all  other  Memben  of  the  Committee. 

On  May  6,  1981.  Bfr.  Oluffrlda  appeared 
before  tba  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Af- 
falra to  teattfy  on  his  appointment  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency.  Mr.  Oluffrlda  was  introduced 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Representative 
from  the  14th  congressional  District  of 
California,  Congressman  Shumway. 

comamx  aaooififKNOATioM 
On  May  12  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affain  met  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Louis  O.  Otuffrlda  to  be  Director 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
/ge-icv.  Based  on  Its  review  of  the  nominee's 
re^Muaea  to  the  biographical  and  financial 
questtcnnalra,  the  FBI  Investigative  report, 
tba  reaponses  to  the  prehearing  questlona. 
petaonal  interview  with  the  nominee,  and 
the  taatUnony  and  responses  to  questions  at 
the  hearing  Itself,  the  Committee  beUeves 
tbat  Mr.  Otuffrtda  la  weU  qualified  by  rea- 


son of  training,  education,  experience  and 
integrity  to  be  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BlUiS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  LONO  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr.  Bau- 
cus.  Mr.  BEMTsm.  Mr.  BoaxM,  Mr. 
BxntoicK.  Mr.  Cainroif ,  Mr.  caAwaroif , 
Mr.  DAMroBTH,  Mr.  DxCowcnn.  Mr. 
DixoK,  Mr.  DuaawaiaMa.  Mr.  Baole- 
Tov,  Mr.  HATrxxLS,  Mr.  Haruw,  Mr. 
iNOura,  Mr.  Jomtaroir.  Mr.  KAsrxir. 
Mr.  I^viM,  Mr.  Mathxas,  Mr.  Mat- 
BUirAaA.  Mr.  MrrcHxix,  Mr.  Numr.  Mr. 
Pxix,  Mr.  PxToa,  Mr.  Bawdolpk.  Mr. 
B.T«cT.»,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Stawtwaa.  Mr. 
TowKE,  Mr.  TaowcAS,  and  Mr.  Zoa- 
maxT): 
S.  1162.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  allowable 
contributions  to  employee  stock  ownership 
plans,   to  provide  a  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions  to  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  based  upon  payroU  as  an  alterna- 
tive   to    that    baaed    on    inveatment    in 
equipment  and  for  other  purpoaes;   to  tha 
Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boa- 
MAK.  BIr.  Chuxs.  and  Mr.  Nicki.eb)  : 
S.  1163.  A  btU  to  Increase  the  penal tlea  for 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  to  prtdilbtt 
persona,  upcm  their  convictions  of  certain 
crimes,  from  holding  offices  tn  or  certain 
poaittons  related  to  labor  organizations  and 
en4>loyee  benefit  plans,  and  to  clarify  certain 
re^Mnslbllltles  of  the  Department  of  Labor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Beaoiffcea. 

By  Mr.  HASTEN: 
S.  1164.  A  bm  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  expand  the  ellgtbmty  of 
former  prlaonere  of  war  for  certain  health- 
care benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

By   Mr.   WEICKEB    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Stavtobo,    Mr.    EACixroN,    and    Mr. 
Kknkedt)  : 
S.    1165.   A   bm   to  reauthorize   the  low- 
Income  energy  asslatance  program,  and  for 
other  purpioaes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Besources. 

By   Mr.   WEICKEB    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Hattixld.   Mr.   HcDts.   Mr.    Waixop. 

Mr.  BuMFEBa,  Mr.  MKizxMaAUM,  and 

Mr.  Matsuicaca)  : 

B.  1168.  A  blU  to  provide  weatberbsatlon 

assistance  to  States  In  the  form  of  energy 

granta;    to  the   Committee  on   Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CBILES: 
8.  1167.  To  ammd  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  death  benefits  to  sur- 
vtvora  of  Federal   law  enforcement  offlcen 
and  flreflghten,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DcOONCINI: 
S.    1188.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
require  as  a  condition  of  assistance  imder 
such  Act  tbat  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
In  effect  a  Miming  law  enforcement  officen' 
bm   of   rlgbte;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 

Cannok) : 

8.  1169.  A  bm  to  authorlw  the  recreational 

use  of  Ruby  Lake  National  Wildlife  Befoge 

tn  tbe  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Natiual  Baaouroaa. 
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8.  1170.  A  bill  to  •utbortze  »pproprl«Uona 
for  Um  energy  eonaerratlon  progrun  for 
•elMOla  and  hosplUla  and  for  the  energy 
Kiii—i  miiiii  program  for  buildings  owned 
by  ualta  of  local  government  and  public  care 
Inctttutlona,  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Inergy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

a.  1171.  A  tklU  to  repeal  the  residential  con- 
■arratlan  Mnrloe  program  and  the  commer- 
cial and  apartment  conaervatlon  service  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Raaouroaa. 

ByMr.  JKPSSN: 

8.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  holding 
period  leciulrementa  for  capital  gains  treat- 
mant;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LONO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baucitb,     Mr.     BsmsBir,     Mr. 
BoiZN.  Mr.  Bmoicx.  Mr.  Can- 
Hon,  Mr.  CiAHSTON,  Mr.  Dan- 
roiTH.     Mr.     DbComcihi,     Mr. 
DnoH.   Mr.   DuKxmnGn.   Mr. 
EaotxiOM,    Mr.    Hattixu).    Mr. 
HxruH,  Mr.  iNOxrrx,  Mr.  Jobm- 
STOiT,  Mr.  Kastzm,  Mr.  Lsvuf, 
Mr.   Mathus.   Mr.  Matsttnaoa, 
Mr.  Mrcbxll,  Mr.  Ntthn,  Mr. 
PsLL.  Mr.  Pktor,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  RnoLS,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sak- 
BAms,  Mr.  Town,  Mr.  TSongas, 
and  Mr.  Zounskt)  : 
a  1182.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
allowable    contributions    to    employee 
stock  ownership  plans,  to  provide  a  credit 
acainst  tax  for  contributions  to  an  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  based  upon 
payndl  as  an  alternative  to  that  based  on 
investment  in  equipment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  on  this  legis- 
lation and  the  text  of  the  biU  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Ricou. 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RinatAiT,  Mr.  CniLgs,  and  Mr. 

Nicxus) : 
8. 1163.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  vlolatioos  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
to  prohibit  penoas,  upon  their  convic- 
ti<His  of  certain  crimes,  from  holding 
ofBces  in  or  certain  positions  related  to 
labor  organizations  and  employee  benefit 
plans,  and  to  clarify  certain  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

LABOa  BACXXmaiNG  ACT  OF   ISSl 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Ruoman.  (Whiles, 
and  NicKLB,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  help  ease  the 
problems  of  corruption  on  the  Nation's 
waterfronts.  The  bill  increases  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  and  provides  for  the  immediate 
suspension  of  convicted  persons  from 
union  offices. 

Designated  the  "Labor  Racketeering 
Act  of  IMl"  the  bUl  is  a  direct  out- 
growth of  public  hearings  on  waterfront 
corruotlon  before  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  InvestlgaUons  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year.  As  ranking  minority 
member  and  former  chairman  of  the 


subccmmittec,  I  hod  the  opporturJty  to 
direct  an  extensive  staff  investigation  of 
crinunal  activity  Withln  boih  the  Inter- 
naLonal  Longshoremen's  A&j3c.a.ion — 
ILA — and  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try. 

Spiured  by  the  success  of  the  Depcu-t- 
ment  of  Justice's  UNIRAC  investigation, 
the  subcomm.ttce  staff  Interviewed  nu- 
merous witntisses  and  reviewed  count- 
less other  items  of  evidence  m  order  to 
convey  to  the  American  public  an  ac- 
curate portrait  of  lita  Ajiu^.u^i  ..a.^*- 
front  in  the  1980's.  That  portrait,  as  pre- 
sented in  2  weeks  of  hearings  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  is,  imfortunately,  a 
dismal  one. 

Witness  after  witness  described  the 
struggle  for  economic  survival  In  some 
ports  which  are  riddled  with  a  i>ervasive 
pattern  of  kickbacks  and  illegal  payoffs 
to  union  officials. 

My  colleagues  and  I  heard  of  payoffs 
to  insure  the  award  of  work  contracts, 
payoffs  to  maintain  contracts  already 
awarded,  payoffs  to  Insure  labor  peace. 
payoffs  to  allow  management  circum- 
vention of  labor  strikes,  payoffs  to  pre- 
vent the  filing  of  fraudulent  workmen's 
compensation  claims,  payoffs  to  exjjand 
business  activity  into  new  ports,  and 
payoffs  to  accord  certain  comiianies 
the  freedom  to  circumvent  ILA  contract 
requirements  with  impunity. 

Especially  distrusting  Is  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  clearly  suggests  that, 
through  that  system  of  payoffs,  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  traditional  orga- 
nized crime  families  influence  and  effec- 
tively dominate  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  and  large  seg- 
ments of  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try. 

Moreover,  we  were  told  that  a  payoff 
is  commonly  treated  as  a  mere  cost  of 
doing  business  which  can  be.  and  Is, 
routinely  passed  on  as  an  added  cost  to 
the  consumer.  Our  traditional  and  cher- 
ished notions  of  free  enterprise  have  be- 
come nearly  nonexistent  in  the  ports  of 
this  country. 

These  payoffs,  though  illegal  imder 
current  law,  are  punishable  only  as  a 
misdemeanor. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day makes  any  such  violation  involv- 
ing an  amount  of  money  greater  than 
$1,000  a  felony,  punishable  by  up  to  5 
years  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
$15,000,  or  both. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  rid  labor  or- 
ganizations and  employee  benefit  plans 
of  the  influence  of  persons  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses.  CTurrent  disbarment 
provislms  (29  U.S.C.  504  and  29  U.S.C. 
1111)  are  expanded  in  several  significant 
ways:  Enlarging  the  criminal  offenses 
resulting  in  disbarment;  enlarging  the 
categories  of  persons  affected  by  the  dis- 
barment provisions:  Increasing  the  du- 
ration of  time  barred  from  office  or  posi- 
tion from  5  to  10  years;  and  providing 
for  disbarment  immediately  upon  con- 
viction, rather  than  after  appeal. 

The  bill  does  provide  that  any  salary 
otherwise  oayable  shall  be  placed  in  es- 
crow pending  final  disposition  of  any 
appeal. 

Finally,  the  bill  clearly  deUneates  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  to  actively  and  ef- 
fectively investigate  and  refer  for  pros- 
ecution criminal  activities  on  the  water- 
front. 

Our  hearings  strongly  indicated  that 
corruption  within  the  leadership  of  the 
ILA,  as  documented  by  the  convictions 
of  numerous  ILA  officers,  is  depriving 
the  average  longshoreman  of  the  full 
benefits  of  his  union  membership. 

Not  only  has  the  ILA  itself  failed  to  act 
to  remove  those  officials  and  prevent 
further  corruption,  but  ILA  President 
Teddy  Oleason  himself  testified,  with 
apparent  lack  of  concern,  that  the  ILA 
may  have  to  operate  a  rehabilitation 
center. 

In  light  of  those  facts  and  that  kind 
of  Indifference,  it  Is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress Itself  act  swiftly  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing corruption  on  our  waterfronts.  The 
Labor  Racketeering  Act  of  1981  is  one 
significant  step  in  that  direction.  It 
s'.iDuld  serve  a&  a  signal  to  organized 
crime  and  corrupt  imion  leaders  that 
the  American  pubUc  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate their  manipulation  of  our  water- 
front economy  for  criminal  ends. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  1163 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  act 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Labor  Racketeering 
Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  186  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  (1)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  SIS.OOO.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but  If 
the  value  of  the  amount  of  money  or  thing 
of  value  Involved  In  violation (s)  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  does  not  exceed  Sl.OOO. 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
subject  to  a  Bne  of  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

Sxc.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1111  of 
Title  29.  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  felony  in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  or 
any  violation  of  any  Federal  or  State  criminal 
statute  which  Involved  the  use  or  misuse  of 
such  person's  labor  organization  or  employee 
benefit  plan  affiliation  (including  misde- 
meanors) ,  or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such 
crimes  or  attempt  to  commit  any  such  crimes, 
or  a  crime  In  which  any  of  the  foregoing 
crimes  la  an  element,  shall  serve  or  be  per- 
mitted to  serve — 

(1)  As  an  administrator,  fiduciary,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  a^ent.  employee 
or  representative  In  any  capacity  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  or. 

(2)  As  a  consultant  or  advisor  to  any  labor 
organization  or  employee  benefit  plan. 

(3)  As  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
of  any  executive  bocutl  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manager,  organizer,  em- 
ployee or  representative  In  any  capacity  of 
any  labor  organization. 

(4)  As  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  ad- 
visor to  a  person  engaged  In  an  Industry  or 
activity  affecting  commerce,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  agent  or  employee  of  any  group  or 
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association  of  emplojrees  dealing  with  any 
labor  organization, 

(6)  As  ••  Individual  who  U  able  to  uae, 
•«U,  tranaier,  disburse,  receive,  pledge,  divert, 
convert  or  Influence  in  any  manner  directly 
or  Indirectly  the  monies,  funds,  assets  and 
property  of  any  labor  organization  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan, 

(6)  As  aa  Individual  who  is  able  to  re- 
ceive directly  or  Indirectly  the  benefits, 
salary  or  other  thing  of  value  of  any  labor 
organization  or  employee  benefit  plan, 

(7)  As  a  provider  of  aervlcaa  or  goods  to 
any  labor  organisation  or  employee  benefit 
plan. 

(8)  Aa  an  Individual  who  participates 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  selection  of  ad- 
mlnlstratora  fiduciaries,  officers,  trustees, 
custodians,  counsel,  agents,  employees,  con- 
sultants, business  agent,  manager,  members 
of  governing  bodies,  organizers  or  service 
providers  to  a  labor  organization  or  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan, 

(9)  As  a  person  who  deals  with  any  labor 
organization  or  employee  benefit  plan  either 
directly  or  indirectly, 

during  or  for  ten  years  after  such  conviction 
or  after  the  end  of  such  imprisonment, 
whichever  U  the  later,  imless  prior  to  the 
end  of  such  ten-year  period.  In  the  caee  of  a 
person  so  convicted  or  Imprisoned.  (A)  bis 
citizenship  rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a 
result  of  such  conviction,  have  been  fully 
restored,  or  (B)  the  Board  of  Parole  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  deter- 
mines that  such  person's  service  In  any  ca- 
pacity referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  through 
(9)  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  subchapter.  Prior  to  mafcitig  uiy  such 
determination  the  Board  shall  hold  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  and  shall  give  notice  to 
such  proceeding  by  certified  mall  to  the 
State,  coimtgr,  and  Federal  prosecuting  of- 
ficials In  the  jurisdiction  or  Jurisdictions  In 
which  such  person  was  convicted.  The 
Board's  determination  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing shall  be  final.  No  person  shall  knowingly 
permit  any  other  person  to  serve  In  any 
capacity  In  violation  of  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1111  of 
Title  29,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  Intentionally  violates 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S10,0(X)  or  Imprisoned  not  ntore  than  6  years 
or  both." 

S«c.  6.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1111  of 
Title  29,  United  SUtes  (Tode,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

(1)  A  person  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been 
"convicted"  and  imder  the  dlaablUty  of  "con- 
viction" from  the  date  of  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether  that 
judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

(2)  The  term  "consultant"  means  any  per- 
son who,  for  compensation,  advises,  or  repre- 
sents a  labor  organization  or  an  employee 
benefit  plan  or  who  provides  other  assistance 
to  such  organization  or  plan,  concemlnK  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  such  organiza- 
tion or  plan. 

"(3)  A  period  of  parole  Shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  period  of  Imprisonment." 

Szc.  6.  Section  1111  of  Title  29.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Where  any  person,  by  operation  of 
this  section,  has  been  barred  from  office  or 
other  position  In  a  labor  organlzatlmi  or  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  convic- 
tion. UDon  the  filing  of  an  appeal  of  that 
conviction,  any  salary  which  would  be  other- 
wlso  due  him  by  virtue  of  said  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  In- 
dividual or  organlzaUon  responsible  for  pay- 
ment of  said  salary.  Pavment  of  aald  salary 
Into  escrow  shall  continue  for  the  duration 
of  the  anneal  or  for  the  period  of  time  dur- 
ing which  said  salary  would  be  otherwise 
due.  whichever  period  Is  shorter.  Upon  the 


final  reversal  of  said  person's  conviction  on 
appeal,  the  amounts  In  escrow  shaU  be  paid 
to  him.  Upon  the  final  sustaining  of  that 
person's  conviction  on  appeal,  the  amounts 
In  escrow  shall  be  returned  to  the  individual 
or  organization  who  was  responsible  for  pay- 
ments of  those  amounts.  Upon  final  reversal 
of  said  person's  conviction,  and  person  shaU 
no  longer  be  barred  by  this  staiu,.e  irom  as- 
suming any  position  said  person  was  previ- 
ously barred  from." 

Skc.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  604  of 
Title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  U 
amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  who  Is  or  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  any  felony  in  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral Court,  or  any  violation  of  any  Federal 
or  State  criminal  statute  which  Involved  the 
use  or  misuse  of  such  person's  labor  organi- 
zation or  employee  benefit  plan  aflUlatlon 
(Including  misdemeanors)  or  conspiracy  to 
commit  any  such  crimes  or  attempt  to  com- 
mit any  such  crimes,  or  a  crime  in  which 
any  of  the  foregoing  crimes  is  an  element. 
ShaU  serve  or  be  permitted  to  serve — 

"(1)  As  an  administrator,  fiduciary,  officer, 
trustee,  custodian,  counsel,  agent,  employee 
or  representative  In  any  capacity  of  any  em- 
ployee benefit  plan  or, 

"(2)  As  a  consultant  or  advisor  to  any  la- 
bor organization  or  employee  benefit  plan, 
"(8  As  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
of  any  executive  board  or  similar  governing 
body,  business  agent,  manager,  organizer, 
employee  or  representative  In  any  capacity 
of  any  labor  organization. 

"(4)  As  a  labor  relations  consultant  or  ad- 
visor to  a  person  engaged  In  an  industry  or 
activity  affecting  commerce,  or  as  an  officer, 
director,  agent  or  employee  of  any  group 
or  association  of  employees  dealing  with  any 
labor  organization. 

"(6)  As  an  Individual  who  is  able  to  use. 
sell,  transfer,  disburse.  recMve,  pledge,  di- 
vert, convert  or  influence  in  any  manner 
directly  or  indirectly  the  moneys,  funds,  as- 
sets and  property  of  any  labor  organization 
or  employee  benefit  plan. 

"(6)  As  an  Individual  who  Is  able  to  re- 
ceive directly  or  indirectly  the  benefits,  salary 
or  other  thing  of  value  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  employee  benefit  plan. 

"(7)  As  a  provider  of  services  or  goods  to 
any  labor  organization  or  employee  benefit 
plan, 

"(8)  As  an  Indlvldiial  who  participates  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  the  se'ection  of  ad- 
ministrators, fiduciaries,  officers,  trustees, 
custodians,  counsel,  agents,  employees,  con- 
sultants, business  agent,  mana-er,  members 
of  governing  bodies,  orgtmlzers.  or  service 
providers  to  a  labor  organization  or  an  em- 
ployee benefit  plan. 

"(9)  As  a  person  who  deals  with  any  labor 
organization  or  emoloyee  benefit  plan  either 
directly  or  Indirectly, 

during  or  for  ten  years  after  the  termination 
of  his  membership  In  the  Communist  Party, 
or  for  ten  years  after  such  conviction  or 
after  the  end  of  such  Imprisonment,  which- 
ever Is  later,  unless  prior  to  the  end  of  such 
ten-year  period,  in  the  case  of  a  person  so 
convicted  or  Im'^rlsoned,  (A)  his  citizenship 
rights,  having  been  revoked  as  a  result  of 
such  conviction,  have  been  fully  restored,  or 
(b)  the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  determines  that  such 
peraon'a  service  In  any  capacity  referred  to 
In  clause  (1)  through  (9)  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Prior 
to  making  any  such  determination  the  Board 
shall  hold  an  administrative  hearing  and 
ShaU  give  notice  of  such  proceeding  by  cer- 
tified maU  to  the  State,  county,  and  Federal 
prosecuting  officials  in  the  Jurisdiction  or 
Jurisdictions  in  which  such  person  was  con- 
victed. The  Board's  determination  In  any 
such  proceeding  shaU  be  final.  No  person 
ShaU  knowingly  permit  any  other  person  to 


serve  In  any  capacity  In  violation  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  604  of 
"ntle  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  violates  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both." 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  604  f** 
TlUe  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended,  if 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  Any  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  'convicted'  and  under  the  disablUty 
of  'conviction'  from  the  date  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court,  regardless  of  whether 
that  Judgment  remains  under  appeal. 

"(3)  The  term  'consultant'  means  any 
person  who,  for  compensation,  advises  or 
represenU  a  labor  organization  or  employee 
benefit  plan  or  who  provides  other  assist- 
ance to  such  organization  or  plan,  concerning 
the  esUbllshment  or  operation  of  such  orga- 
nization or  plan. 

"(3)  A  period  of  parole  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  period  of  Imprisonment." 

Sec.  10.  Section  S04  of  Title  29,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowIng: 

"(d)  Where  any  person,  by  operation  of 
this  section,  has  been  barred  from  office  or 
other  position  In  a  labor  organization  or 
employee  benefit  plan  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
viction, upon  the  filing  of  an  appeal  of  that 
conviction,  any  salary  which  would  be  other- 
wise due  him  by  virtue  of  said  office  or  posi- 
tion, shall  be  placed  in  escrow  by  the  indi- 
vidual employer  or  organization  responsible 
for  payment  of  said  salary.  Payment  of  said 
salary  into  escrow  shall  continue  for  the 
duration  of  the  appeal  or  for  the  period  of 
time  during  which  said  salary  would  be 
otherwise  due,  whichever  period  Is  shorter. 
Upon  the  final  reversal  of  said  person's  con- 
viction on  appeal  the  amounts  In  escrow 
ShaU  be  paid  to  him.  Upon  the  final  sustain- 
ing of  that  person's  conviction  on  appeal, 
the  amounts  in  escrow  shaU  be  returned  to 
the  indlvidiuU  employer  or  organization  who 
was  responsible  for  payments  of  those 
amounts.  Upon  final  reversal  of  said  person's 
conviction,  said  person  shaU  no  longer  be 
barred  by  this  sUtute  from  assuming  any 
position  said  person  was  previously  barred 
from." 

Sec.  11.  The  tlUe  of  section  1136  of  title 
29.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"Coordination  and  Besponslbmty  of  Agen- 
cies Enforcing  E.RXSJL  and  Helatod  Federal 
Laws." 

Sbc.  12.  The  first  full  paragraph  of  section 
1136  of  UUe  29.  United  SUtea  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowIng  at  th« 
beginning  of  said  paragraph: 

"(a)  Coordination  with  other  agencies  and 
depiurtmenU." 

Sec.  13.  Section  1136  of  tiUe  39.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  after  subsection   (a) : 

"(b)  BesponslbiUty  for  detecting  and  in- 
vestigating civU  and  criminal  violations  of 
E  R.I.S.A.  and  related  Federal  laws.  The  Sec- 
retary ShaU  have  the  responslblUty  and  au- 
thority to  detect  and  Investigate  dvU  and 
criminal  violations  related  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  and  other  related  Federal 
laws.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the  detec- 
tion, investigation  and  appropriate  referrals 
of  related  vloIaUons  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(1)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  detecting  and  Investigat- 
ing clvU  and  criminal  vKdatlons  of  this  sub- 
chapter and  other  related  Federal  laws."* 
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BrlCr.KASTEN: 
8. 1164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Utilted 
Stfttes  Code,  to  expand  the  eligibility  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  for  certain 
health  care  benefits  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
porpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AlTalrs. 

t  OF  WAS  ACT  or  IMl 


•  Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Intrtxluce  a  bill  which  would  ex- 
pand the  care  provided  to  former  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  facilities  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Omnibus  Prisoner  of 
War  Act  of  1981.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
theRBOOU. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  our  for- 
mer POWs  are  immense  and  current 
legialattan  Is  woefully  inadequate.  These 
problems  have  been  evident  for  the  last 
30  years.  Two  years  ago,  the  Congress 
mandated  a  study  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  determine  and 
then  recommend  those  requirements 
necessary  which  would  adequately  at- 
tend to  the  needs  of  our  former  prisoners 
of  war.  This  excellent  study  provided  the 
framework  to  determine  compensation 
and  health  care  benefits  for  those  vet- 
erans who  suffered  as  a  result  of  their 
captivity. 

The  time  has  come  to  restore  benefits 
to  our  ex-POW's,  whose  individual  free- 
doms were  abridged  as  they  defended 
the  honor  of  America,  llielr  period  of 
internment  was,  as  everybody  knows, 
harsh,  cruel,  and  demoralizing.  Many 
contracted  sicknesses  or  began  to  de- 
velop mental  disorders,  all  in  addition  to 
wounds  or  injuries  suffered  prior  to  cap- 
tivity. With  these  problems  in  mind,  our 
ex-POW's  need  additional  attention  to 
help  remedy  their  disabilities.  Treatment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  should 
be  furnished  to  our  POW's  on  a  priority 
system,  based  on  actual  need.  Currently. 
our  Nation's  ex-POW's  are  not  furnished 
priority  treatment  nor  do  they  receive 
additional  consideration  by  our  VA 
health  care  system.  It  is  time  they  did. 

Mr.  President,  the  Omnibus  Prisoner 
of  War  Act  of  1981  seeks  to  address  the 
needs  of  approximately  90,000  former 
POWs  by  amending  certain  sections  of 
UUe  38  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

First,  the  bill  gives  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  the  au- 
thority to  establish  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  provide  timely  information  on  ex- 
POW  needs.  The  membership  will  be 
composed  of  recognized  medical  author- 
ities, former  prisoners  of  war  and  other 
members  who  would  assess  medical 
technology  and  other  information. 

Second,  the  bill  eliminates  the  6- 
month  duration  requirement  for  pris- 
oner-of-war status.  This  req\iirement 
determines  compensation  for  suffering 
as  a  result  of  dietary  deficiencies,  forced 
labor  or  inhumane  treatment. 

Third,  the  list  of  presumptive  clauses 
win  be  expended  to  Include  chrtHiic  res- 
piratory ailments,  frozen  feet,  and  gas- 
tro-mtestlnal  disorders. 

Fourth,  the  bill  eliminates  the  2-year 


reporting  period  for  psychosis  and  In- 
cludes psychoneurotic  disorders  and 
psychophysiologic  disorders. 

Fifth,  this  legislation  will  provide  for 
and  include  former  prisoners  of  war  pri- 
(Hlty  with  respect  to  inpatient  and  out- 
patient health  care  at  VA  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  thank 
and  cmnmend  the  American  ex-prlson- 
ers  of  war  organization,  their  national 
commander.  Mr.  Stan  Sommers.  and 
those  other  groups  representing  the  vet- 
erans community  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts In  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  (Hi  the  plight  of  our  former 
prisoners  of  war.  I  have  worked  with  the 
American  ex-POW's  organization  In 
drafting  this  legislation  and  believe  it 
incorporates  the  goals  the  former  POW's 
have  sought.  Additionally,  I  believe  this 
legislation,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  truly 
reflect  the  needs  of  our  former  prisoners 
of  war.  As  the  previous  Congress  set  the 
pace  by  formulating  the  groundwork  for 
this  legislation,  we  must  concern  our- 
selves with  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  will  finally  resolve  this  long- 
standing issue  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcohd,  as  folows: 

S.  1164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Omnibus  Prisoner 
of  War  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"I  321.  Authority  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittee on  former  prisoners  of  war 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  assess  medical  and 
other  Information  concerning  former  pris- 
oners of  war  and  to  advise  the  Administrator 
on  appropriate  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
former  prisoners  ot  war. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent poaslble,  Include  in  the  membership  of 
any  advisory  committee  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  individuals  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  during  World  War  T,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam 
era  and  Individuals  who  are  recognized  au- 
thorities In  fields  such  as  psychiatry,  psy- 
cholo^,  Internal  medicine,  nutrition,  epi- 
demiology, and  geriatrics.  The  Administrator 
may  include  as  members  of  any  such  ad- 
visory committee  ofBcers  or  employees  of 
other  executive  departments  and  agencies. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  number  of  and  terms  of  service  for  mem- 
bers of  any  advisory  committee  established 
piirsuant  to  this  section.  Members  of  an? 
such  committee  shall  be  compensated  in 
accmdance  with  the  fruldellnea  established 
under  section  7  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Conmxltee  Act. 

"(d)  Any  advisory  committee  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  meet  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  as  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, and  shall  submit  a  report  on  its  activ- 
ities to  the  Administrator  at  least  once  every 
two  years.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
U  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  320  the  following  new  Item: 


"331.  Authority  to  sstabllih   advisory  com- 
mittee on  former  prisoners  of  war.". 

Sto.  3.  (a)  Section  313  of  tlUe  S8,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  not  less  than  six 
months"  In  subsection  (b):  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
chronic  dysentery  in  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  following  new  items:  "Chronic 
respiratory  ailment,  "Prosen  feet,  "Gastro- 
intestinal disorder,". 

(b)  Clause  (3)  of  section  3ia(c)  of  such 
title  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Psychosis,  paycboneurotlc  disorder,  or 
psychophysiologic  disorder  which  became 
manUest  to  a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or 
more  after  such  service;". 

Sk.  4.  Section  610(a)  (3)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(B)  a  veteran  who.  while  serving  In  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  gov- 
ernment or  Its  agents  during  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  confUct,  or  the 
Vietnam  era.". 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  613 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( 1 ) : 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  who,  while  serving  In 
the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service,  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  by  an  enemy  gov- 
ernment or  Its  agents  during  World  War  I. 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  confUct,  or  the 
Vietnam  era.". 

(b)  Subsection  (1)  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (f)  (3)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'clause  (3)  or 
(3)  of  subsection  (f)".* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Stattoro,    Mr.    Eaglkton. 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  : 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER   (for  himself. 
Mr.  HAxriELD.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAtrx.  and  Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
S.  1166.  A  bill  to  provide  weatheriza- 
tion  assistance  to  States  In  the  form  of 
energy  grants ;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

CHANCES    IN    CKETAIN    STAn-ADBCINISTSKSD 
CONSXBVATION    PBOGEAMS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  two  bills  designed  to 
reauthorize  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program,  the  low-income 
weatherizatlon  program,  and  four  other 
State-administered  conservation  pro- 
grams. Each  of  these  programs  wiU  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  prompt  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks that  I  had  hoped  to  Introduce 
one  bill  which  would  coordinate  and 
consolidate  these  two  extremely  impor- 
tant programs.  Due  to  the  May  15  re- 
porting deadline  and  the  complexities 
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associated  with  merging  the  existing 
HH8  and  DOE  programs,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  offer  separate  reauthoriza- 
tion bills  at  this  time.  It  is  my  hope  how- 
ever to  continue  to  work  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  energy 
assistance  policy. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  direct  result  of  our 
Federal  energy  deregulation  policy,  dra- 
matic increases  have  occurred  In  the 
cost  of  home  heating  fuels  and  the  cost 
of  home  energy  In  general.  Fran  Janu- 
ary 1972  through  February  1980,  the 
average  retail  price  of  natural  gas  rose 
248  percent;  the  average  retail  price  for 
fuel  oil  rose  396  percent:  and  the  aver- 
age retail  price  for  electricity  rose  162 
percent.  These  massive  increases  have 
occurred  during  a  period  when  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rose  only  92  percent. 
In  addition,  reliable  data  projections 
show  that  the  cost  of  home  energy  will 
continue  to  rise  at  excessive  rates. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  cost  of  es- 
sential home  energy  imposes  a  dispro- 
portionately larger  burden  on  fixed  in- 
come, lower  income-  and  lower  middle- 
income  households.  In  some  cases  the 
cost  associated  with  essential  home  en- 
ergy needs  can  reach  50  percent  of  a 
low-income  family's  total  income. 

Based  on  estimates  compiled  by  the 
Northeast-Midwest  congressional  coali- 
tion, the  average  1980  household  energy 
bill  in  New  England  was  $1,325,  a  more 
than  threefold  increase  over  the  average 
bill  of  $386  in  1970.  Midwest  residents 
paid  the  second  highest  amount  at  $1,150. 
In  the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  the  average 
was  $1,100.  The  average  for  the  South 
was  $896  and  the  average  for  the  West 
was  $676.  As  these  costs  climb  many  low- 
and  fixed-income  Americans  are  forced 
to  pay  a  greater  and  greater  share  of 
their  income  on  energy-related  expenses. 

Historically.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
assistance  to  low-income  households.  Be- 
ginning in  1973,  Congress  established  a 
crisis  intervention  program  within  the 
Community  Services  Administration  to 
help  eligible  households  meet  rising  en- 
ergy costs  and  deal  with  unexpected  en- 
ergy emergencies.  This  effort  culminated 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Home  Energy 
Assistance  Act,  title  m  of  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act.  which  expllcitiy 
committed  25  percent  of  the  basic  net 
revenues  to  assist  low-income  households 
to  meet  rising  energy  costs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bills 
attempt  to  continue  the  Federal  c<Mn- 
mitment  to  low-income  households  by 
providing  the  needed  assistance  required 
to  offset  rising  home  energy  costs. 

Briefly,  mv  first  bill,  the  Low-Income 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 : 

First,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  available  to  eligible  households  to 
meet  rising  energy  costs; 

Second,  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$2.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  2 
succeeding  fiscal  years: 

Third,  defines  an  eligible  household: 
First  a  household  eligible  for  APDC.  SSI. 
food  stamps,  and  certain  Income  tested 
veterans  pensions,  second,  a  household 
with  an  Income  equal  to  m  less  th^n  125 
percent  of  the  iwverty  level: 


Fourth,  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  allot  90 
percent  of  the  funds  according  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  Continuing  Resolution 
Formula: 

Fifth,  requires  the  Secretary  to  set 
aside:  first,  $2,500,000  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  second,  $200,000,- 
000  to  CSA  for  crisis  intervention  activ- 
ities, and  third,  $3,000,000  for  outreach 
activities  designed  to  assure  that  eligible 
households  with  elderly  members  or  han- 
dici47ped  members  are  made  aware  of  the 
assistance  under  this  Act: 

Sixth,  requires  that  each  State  desir- 
ing to  receive  assistance  must  submit  a 
State  plan  for  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services : 

Seventh,  provides  that  any  State  may 
reserve  up  to  10  percent  of  its  ki„otmont 
for  weather  related  and  supply  shortage 
emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Home  Weatherizatlon  Act  of  1981, 
maintains  the  low-income  weatherizatlon 
within  the  Department  of  Energy,  but 
within  a  consolidated  grant  program 
which  would  incorporate  four  other  ex- 
isting State  administered  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

Under  my  proposed  program,  a  State 
would  be  required  to  use  65  percent  of  its 
funding  for  low-income  weatherizatlon. 
The  balance  of  its  funding  could  be  allo- 
cated for  needed  conservation  programs, 
such  as  weatherizatlon  of  schools  and 
hospitals,  at  the  discretic»i  of  the  State. 
In  addition,  the  State  would  be  required 
to  match  its  Federal  funding  on  an  es- 
calating schedule  of  15  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  25  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  35  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  case  for  energy  conservation,  and 
particularly  the  case  for  providing  con- 
servation assistance  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate. Is  brief  and  compelling.  It  is  a  case 
and  condition  to  whicli  Congress  must 
respond.  We  must  respond  not  only  out 
of  a  sense  of  compassion,  but  aLso  out  of 
a  need  to  ensure  a  balanced  budget — a 
balanced  budget  which  will  lecognize 
that  whatever  we  do  may  still  leave  us 
vulnerable  to  the  economic  threat  from 
OPEC. 

Mr.  President,  the  simple  fact  is  that 
whatever  we  do  to  balance  the  budget 
may  well  still  leave  us  vulnerable  to 
OPEC's  ability  to  unbalance  the  budget. 
Consider  this:  On  a  month  to  month 
comparative  basis  our  January  1980  im- 
ports of  oil  were  32.2  percent  below  our 
January  1980  imports,  but  the  cost  of 
the  January  1981  imports  rose  from  $6.5 
billion  to  $8  billion.  That,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  real  threat  to  a  balanced  budget. 

Equally,  domestic  energy  production 
does  not  offer  an  overnight  panacea.  To- 
day, we  have  more  than  3.500  rigs  drill- 
ing for  oil — 1,000  more  than  we  had 
drilling  this  time  last  year — yet,  we  are 
producing  200.000  barrels  a  day  less  than 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  represent 
the  entire  case  for  energy  eflBciency,  nor 
do  I  maintain  that  energy  conservation 
is  the  only  means  of  effectively  confront- 
ing and  resolving  our  energy  problems. 
I  do  say.  though,  that  energy  conserva- 


tion is  our  best  near  term,  clean  and 
least  expensive  alternative.  Further,  it 
is  critical  that  we  create  a  sound  energy 
conservation  program  to  assist  those 
who  are  least  able  to  deal  with  constant- 
ly rising  energy  costs  themselves.  That  is 
the  objective  of  this  bill,  and,  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  goal  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  my  colleagues  to 
three  documents  which  describe  the 
need  for  and  utility  of  the  national  home 
weatherizatlon  bill.  The  first  document 
is  a  legislative  summary  of  the  bill  out- 
lining its  pr.ncipal  provisions. 

The  sec<Hid  document  is  a  fact  sheet  on 
State  energy  programs  which  are  en- 
tered in  testimony  before  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Supply  Subcommittee 
during  DOE  authorization  hearings  on 
AprU  6.  1981.  ITiis  fact  sheet  indicated 
that  the  weatherizatlon  program  has  im- 
proved over  860.000  homes,  is  presently 
weatherizing  some  30,000  low-income 
homes  per  month  and  has  avoided  en- 
ergy costs  of  $64.5  million. 

Finally,  the  third  document  is  an  April 
1. 1981.  abstract  of  the  Price  Waterhouse 
it  Co.  survey  for  DOE  which  estimates 
that  existing  State  energy  conservation 
programs  have  saved  over  32  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  and  will  accrue 
savings  of  nearly  $13  billion  over  the  life 
of  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
documents  support  and  sustain  the  eco- 
nomic importance  and  effectiveness  of 
the  programs  now  incorporated  in  the 
national  home  weatherizatlon  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bills  and  sup- 
porting materials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1165 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  dted  as  the  "bow  Income  Energy 
AssUtance  Act  of  1981". 

STATEICKHT  OT  FINUINCS  AND  PT7KP06E 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal  energy 
deregulation  policy,  dramatic  Increases  have 
occurred  In  the  cost  of  home  heating  fuels 
and  have  caused  corresponding  sharp  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  home  energy: 

(2)  from  January  1972  through  February 
1980.  the  average  retail  price  for  natural  gas 
rose  248  per  centum;  the  average  retail  price 
for  fuel  oU  rose  396  per  centum;  the  average 
retaU  price  for  electricity  rose  163  per 
rentum.  while  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
the  same  period  rose  92  per  centum; 

(3)  reliable  data  protections  show  that  the 
cost  of  home  energy  will  continue  to  climb  at 
excessive  rates: 

(4)  the  cost  of  essential  home  energy  im- 
poses a  disproportionately  larger  burden  on 
fixed-income,  lower  Income,  and  lower- 
middle-income  households  and  the  rising 
cost  of  such  energy  is  beyond  the  control  of 
such  households; 

(5)  adequate  home  heating  Is  a  necessary 
aspect  of  belter  and  the  lack  of  home  beat- 
ing poses  a  threat  to  life,  health,  or  safety: 

(6)  adequate  home  cooling  Is  necessary 
for  certain  individuals  to  avoid  a  threat  to 
life,  health,  or  safety; 

(7)  low-Income  households  often  lade  ac- 
cess to  energy  supplies  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  home  energy  distribution  systems 
and  prevailing  credit  practices;  and 
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(•)  MMietimot  of  tiM  Cru<l«  OU  WlndfaU 
ProAt  Tu  Act  of  19M  expllclUy  commltt«d 
2A  par  oMttum  of  Um  basic  n«t  rawnuM  from 
Um  wlndlBll  proflt  tax  to  aaslst  low-income 
booMboUte  In  rrwtlnt  rtstng  energy  coete. 

(b)  R  la  tbe  purpoaa  of  tbla  Act  to  make 
grmata  to  Statea  to  provide  assistance  to 
booaebolda  In  meeting  rising  coats  of  bome 
energy  tbat  are  excessive  in  relation  to 
bouaebotd  income. 

DEFlMniUMa 

8k.  S.  Aa  used  In  tbla  Act — 

(1)  "bouaabold"  meana  any  individual  or 
group  of  indlvlduala  wbo  are  Uvlng  together 
aa  one  economic  unit  for  wbom  residential 
enwsy  la  cruatomarUy  purcbaaad  In  common 
or  wbo  make  undaalgnated  paymenta  for 
energy  In  tba  form  of  xent; 

(3)  **bome  energy"  means  a  source  of  beat- 
Ing  or  r^ol'^HT  residential  dvelllngs: 

(5)  "Iwei  living  standard  income  level" 
iTwana  tba  Ineoaie  level,  adjusted  for  (A) 
family  slaa.  and  (B)  regional,  metropolitan, 
and  nonmetropoUtan  dUerencea  (or  aa  tbe 
State  at  Ita  option  may  select,  a  single  level 
from  among  tbe  levels  adjusted  under  tbla 
clauae  (B)  aa  appUcable  to  sucb  State) ,  de- 
termined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor baaed  upon  tbe  most  recent  "lower  living 
standard  family  budget"  Issued  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
Healtb  and  Buman  Servloee;  and 

(6)  "Stata"  means  each  of  tbe  several 
States  and  tbe  Diatrlct  of  Columbia. 

BOKS  nnaoT  saAirra  AUTHoamo 
Sac.  4.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  is  autborlaed  to 
make  grants.  In  accordance  wltb  tbe  provi- 
sions of  tbla  Act,  to  Statea  on  behalf  of 
ellglbie  boueebolda  to  acalst  such  households 
to  meet  tbe  rising  cosU  of  bome  energy. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated •a,MO.OOO,000  for  the  flacal  year  1883. 
and  Bucb  sums  as  may  be  neceesary  for  each 
of  tbe  next  4  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  affording  adeqxiate 
notice  of  aaslstanoe  available  under  this  Act, 
appropriations  under  tbla  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  Included  in  an  appropriation  Act  for 
tbe  flacal  year  preceding  tbe  fiscal  year  for 
wblcb  tbey  are  available  for  obligation. 
Funda  appropriated  under  subsection  (b)  of 
tbla  aectlon  ahaU  remain  available  until  ex- 


BOUBBROUM 

Sac.  6.  (a)  "KUglble  household"  means  any 
bouaabold  wblcb  tbe  Stata  determlnee  la— 

(1)  a  household  In  wblcb  one  or  more 
IndlvMuaU  are  eligible  for  (A)  aid  to  faml- 
llea  wltb  dependent  children  under  tbe 
State's  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  (other  than 
auoh  aid  In  the  form  of  foster  care  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  aectlon  408  of  such  Act),  (B) 
supplemental  security  Inctune  paymenta  un- 
der title  ZVI  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  (C) 
food  stamps  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  or  (D)  paymenta  under  section  416, 
S31,  641,  or  643  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code 
(relattng  to  certain  veterans'  beneflta) ;  and 

(3)  any  other  booaahold  with  an  income 
equal  to  or  laaa  than  tbe  lower  Uvlng  stand- 
ard Income  level  aa  determined  pursuant  to 
auhaectlon  (e)  of  tbla  section  or.  in  tbe  case 
of  a  one  peraon  bouadiold.  with  an  Income 
equal  to  or  laaa  tban  135  percent  of  poverty. 

(b)  Notwltbatandlng  clause  (1)  of  subeec- 
tlod  (a),  a  booaebold  wblcb  la  eligible  for 
supplemental  security  Income  paymenta  un- 
der Utle  XVI  of  tbe  Sodal  Security  Act.  but 
not  ellirlble  under  subsection  (aUl)  (A) ,  (C) , 
or  (S)  of  thU  section,  ahall  not  be  considered 
ellglMe  for  bome  energy  aaal stance  under  this 
UUe  If  tbe  ellglbUlty  of  a  bouaabold  U  de- 
pendent upon — 

(1)  an  Individual  whose  annual  aupple- 
mental  aecurlty  income  benefit  rate  Is  re- 
duced pursuant  to  aectlon  ifli  i  (e)  ( i )  of  tbe 
Social  Sacarlty  Act  by  reason  of  being  In  an 


InaUtnUon  receiving  paymenta  (under  UUe 
ZIX  of  tbat  Act)  wltb  reapeet  to  tbat 
individual. 

(3)  an  Individual  to  wbom  tbe  reduction 
specified  In  section  lS13(a)  (3)  (A)  (1)  of  tbat 
Act  applies,  or 

(S)  a  cbUd  deecrlbed  In  aecUon  iei4(f )  (3) 
of  that  Act  (who  la  living  together  wltb  a 
parent  or  the  spouse  of  a  parent) . 

(c)  In  verifying  Income  eligibility  for  the 
purpoee  of  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
State  shall  apply  procedures  and  policies  con- 
sistent with  procedures  and  policies  used  by 
the  State  agency  administering  programs 
under  part  A  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

STATX    AIXOCATlONa 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  from 
00  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  aecUon  4(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  equal  to  sucb  90  per 
centum  multiplied  by  tbe  State's  allotment 
percentage. 

(3)  (A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
State's  allotment  percentage  la  the  percen- 
tage which  the  amount  the  State  waa  eligible 
to  receive  under  the  allotment  formulae  of 
tbe  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980  bears 
to  the  total  amount  available  for  allotment 
under  such  formulas. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) ,  tbe 
allotment  formulas  of  the  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  shall  be  treated  as  In- 
cluding the  rules  proivlded  by,  and  the  rules 
referred  to  in,  section  lOl(J)  of  Public  Law 
90-630. 

(3)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  mavm^  block  granta  under  this  Act 
are  not  sufllclent  to  pay  In  full  the  total 
amount  allocated  to  a  State  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsecUon  for  each  fiscal  year, 
tbe  amount  which  all  States  will  receive  un- 
der this  Act  for  sucb  year  shall  be  ratably 
reduced. 

(b)(1)  From  tbe  remainder  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  for 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  first  reserve  9a,5(X},000  to  be  appor- 
tioned on  tbe  basis  of  need  between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Triist  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Islands,  and 

(B)  then  transfer  to  the  Director  of  the 
Community  Services  Administration  9300,- 
000.000.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tbe  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  paragraph  for  carrying 
out  energy  crisis  related  activities  authorized 
under  secUon  333(a)(5)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  or  If  there  are  no 
such  acUvltles  then  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
serve, subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  paragraph,  $300,000,000 
for  an  energy  crisis  Intervention  program. 
Tbe  percentage  of  the  amount  transferred 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
and  available  for  use  In  each  State  shall  be 
the  same  percentage  as  the  percentage  al- 
lotted to  such  Stata  under  this  section  for 
tbe  total  amounta  available  for  allotment  to 
States  under  subjection  (a)  of  this  saction. 
Twenty  per  centum  of  tbe  total  amount 
transferred  under  subparagraph  (B)  may  be 
uUllsed  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

(3)  Each  Jurisdiction  te  which  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  applies  may  receive  granta  under  this 
Act  upon  an  application  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  containing  provisions  which  de- 
scribe the  programs  (or  which  assistance  Is 
sought  under  this  Act,  and  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  requlremento  of  secUon  8 
(b)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  (A)  From  tbe  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  4(b)  and  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection, 
the  EMrector  or  tbe  Secretary,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  reserve  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
•3.000,000  In  each  fiscal  year  for  outreach 
acUvltles  designed  to  assure  tbat  eligible 
bouaebolda  wltb  elderly  membera  or  handi- 


capped members,  or  both,  are  made  aware  of 
the  assistance  available  under  this  Act.  The 
Director,  or  tbe  Secretary,  aa  tbe  caae  may 
be,  ahall  enter  Into  agreementa  with  na- 
Uonal  organizations  representing  the  elderly 
or  naUonal  organlzatlona  repreaenUng  tbe 
handicapped  to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of 
this  subparagraph. 

(B)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  tbla 
paragraph  to  any  national  aging  or  handi- 
capped organization  unleaa  tbe  Director,  or 
the  Secretary,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  determlnea 
that  such  outreach  acUvlUes  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  Stata  outreach  activities  required 
under  section  8(b)  (13). 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year,  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  period  such  allotment  Is  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  sucb  pe- 
riod as  the  Secretary  may  fix,  to  other  Statea 
based  on  need  and  ability  to  expend  tbe 
funds  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  tbla 
Act  and  taking  Into  account  the  proporUon 
of  the  original  allotments  made  available  to 
such  States  under  subsecUon  (a)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extant  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carry- 
ing out  such  portion  of  its  State  appllcaUon 
approved  under  this  Act,  and  tbe  total  re- 
duction shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounta  are 
not  so  reduced.  In  carrying  out  the  requlre- 
mente  of  this  subsection  tbe  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  the  cllmaUc  conditions 
and  such  other  relevant  factors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  no  State  loses  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tbla 
Act.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  subsecUon  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  sucb  year. 

(d)  (1)  Any  allocaUons  to  a  State  may  be 
reallocated  only  If  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
vided thirty  days  advance  notice  to  tbe 
chief  executive  and  to  the  general  public. 
During  such  period  commento  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary. 

(3)  After  considering  any  commenta  sub- 
mitted during  such  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  of  any  deci- 
sion to  reallocate  funds,  and  ahall  publish 
such  decision  in  tbe  FMeral  Register. 

(e)  The  aggregate  residential  energy  ex- 
penditure for  each  State  and  for  all  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  aftar 
consulting  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

(f )  The  allotmenta  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  reli- 
able data  available  to  the  Secretary. 

(g)(1)  If.  with  respect  to  any  Stata.  tbe 
Secretary — 

(A)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  the  State  tbat  assistance  under 
this  title  be  made  directly  to  such  tribe  or 
organization,  and 

(B)  determines  that  tbe  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  by  meana  of  granta  made  directly  to 
provide  benefita  under  this  Act, 

tbe  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  amotmta 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  aucb 
Stata  under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  tbe 
amoimt  determined  under  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paragraph  ( 1 )  from  sums  that  would 
otherwise  be  allotted  to  such  State  not  lees 
than  100  per  centum  of  an  amount  wblcb 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  State's  allotment 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  Involved  as  the  population 
of  all  eligible  Indiana  for  wbom  a  determina- 
tion imder  this  paragraph  has  been  made 
bears  to  the  population  of  all  eligible  house- 
holds in  sucb  Stata. 

(3)  The  sums  reserved  by  tbe  Secretary  on 
the  baala  of  a  determination  tinder  tbla  aub- 
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aecUon  abiOl  be  granted  to  the  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  organlzaUon  serving  tbe  indlvlduala 
for  whom  such  a  determination  baa  been 
made. 

(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsecUon.  It  shall  sub- 
mit to  tbe  Secretary  a  plan  for  sucb  fiscal 
year  which  meeta  sucb  criteria  aa  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(6)  Tbe  temu  "Indian  tribe "  and  "tribal 
organization"  have  the  aame  meaning  given 
such  terma  in  section  4(b)  and  aectlon  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Edu- 
cation Aatfatance  Act  (36  U.&C.  460b). 

USIB   or   BOKS   EMBHIT   GBAMTS 

Sac.  7.  Oranta  made  under  thia  Act  may  be 
used  for  bome  energy  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  plana  approved  under  section  8. 
STATE  nojxa 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  State  desiring  to  receive 
a  home  energy  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  a  State  plan  to  tbe  Secretary,  at  sucb 
time,  in  auch  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  informaUon  aa  tbe 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  Each  such  State  plan  shall — 

(1)(A)  designate  an  agency  of  the  State 
to  be  determined  by  the  chief  execuUve  to 
administer  the  program  authorized  by  tbla 
Act,  (B)  describe  local  administrative  ar- 
rangements, (C)  establish  State  procedures 
designed  to  assure  the  coordination  of  low- 
income  weatherlzatlon  assistance  authorized 
under  any  other  provisions  of  Federal  law  and 
tbe  assistance  provided  under  this  Act,  and 
(D)  provide  assurances  tbat  sucb  procedures 
will  be  carried  out; 

(2)  provide  for  a  State  program  for  fur- 
nishing home  energy  assistance  to  eligible 
households  through  payments  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlalona  of  tbe  plan. 


(A)  home  energy  suppliers. 

(B)  eligible  households  whenever  tbe  chief 
executive  determines  such  payments  to  be 
feasible,  or  when  tbe  eligible  household  Is 
making  undesignated  paymenta  for  rising 
energy  coata  in  the  form  of  rent  increases,  or 

(C)  any  combination  of  home  energy  sup- 
plier and  eligible  household  whenever  the 
chief  execuUve  determines  such  paymenta  to 
be  feasible; 

(3)  describe  the  procedures  by  wblcb  eligi- 
ble households  In  tbe  State  are  Identified  and 
certified  as  partlclpanto; 

(4)  describe  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
be  provided  to  or  on  behalf  of  participating 
households  assuring  (A)  tbat  priority  Is  given 
to  households  with  lowest  incomes  and  to 
eligible  households  having  at  least  one  el- 
derly or  handicapped  Individual,  and  (B) 
that  the  highest  level  of  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  households  with  lowest  Incomes  and 
the  highest  energy  costs  in  relation  to  in- 
come, taking  into  account — 

(I)  the  average  home  energy  expenditure, 

(II)  the  proportional  burden  of  energy  costa 
In  relation  to  ranges  of  Income, 

(III)  the  variation  in  degree  days  in  re- 
gions of  tbe  State  in  any  State  where  appro- 
priate, and 

(Iv)  any  other  relevant  consideraUon 
selected  by  the  chief  executive  including  pro- 
visions for  payment  levels  for  households 
making  iindeslgnated  paymenta  in  tbe  form 
of  rent; 

(5)  provide,  in  accordance  wltb  clauae  (3) 
(A),  for  agreementa  wltb  bome  energy  aup- 
pUers  under  which — 

(A)  the  State  will  pay  on  a  timely  basis 
by  way  of  regular  installmenta,  as  relmburse- 
menta  or  a  line  of  credit,  to  the  supoUer 
designated  by  each  participating  household 
the  amount  of  assistance  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  clause  (4)  and  shall  notify 
each  participating  household  of  the  amount 
of  assistance  paid  on  ita  bebalf; 

(B)  the  home  energy  supplier  will  charge 
the  housebold  specified  in  subclause  (A),  in 


tba  normal  billing  process,  tbe  difference 
between  the  actual  cost  of  tbe  h<Kne  energy 
and  tbe  amount  of  the  payment  made  by  the 
Stata  under  this  Act;  and 

(C)  the  home  energy  supplier,  subject  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  will  provide 
assurances  tbat  any  agreement  entered  into 
with  a  bome  energy  supplier  under  this 
clause  will  contain  provisions  to  assure  that 
no  household  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act  will  be  treated  any  dlSerenUy  because  of 
aucb  aaaistance  under  applicable  provisions 
of  State  law  or  public  regulatory  require- 
menta; 

(6)  provide  for  the  direct  payment  to 
households  to  which  subclauses  (B)  and  (C) 
of  clause  (2)  applies; 

(7)  provide  for  public  partlcipaUon  in  tbe 
development  of  the  plan; 

(8)  provide  assiirances  that  the  State  will 
treat  ovimers  and  renters  equitably  under  tbe 
program  assisted  under  tbla  Act; 

(9)  provide  that — 

(A)  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  may  tise 
for  planning  and  administering  tbe  plan  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  ita 
allotment  under  this  Act  for  sucb  year,  ex- 
cept tbat — 

(I)  no  less  tban  114  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  allocated  to  the  State  for  such 
year  (together  with  an  equal  amount  of  State 
or  local  funds)  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
I>aragraph  (12) ,  and 

(II )  in  no  case  may  the  Federal  share  of  tbe 
cost  of  planning  and  administering  the  plan 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  such  cost,  and 

(B)  tbe  State  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costa  of  planning  and 
administering  tbe  plan  and  will  not  use  Fed- 
eral funds  for  such  remaining  coste; 

(10)  provide  that,  of  the  funds  the  State 
receives  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  may 
reserve  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funda  to  be  available  for  weather  related  and 
BUpply  shortage  emergencies; 

(11)  provide  for  outreach  activities  de- 
signed to  assure  that  all  eligible  households, 
parUcularly  households  with  elderly  or 
handicapped  individuals,  households  with 
working  poor  individuals,  are  aware  of  the 
assistance  available  luider  this  Act; 

(13)  provide  tbat  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  dis- 
persal of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act,  including 
procedures  for  monitoring  the  assistance 
provided  under  the  plan;  and 

(13)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  reduce  regular  benefit  levels,  from  the 
levels  of  such  benefits  as  of  February  26,  1980, 
in  existing  federally  assisted  cash  assistance 
programs,  except  that  in  a  State  which  in- 
creases such  programs  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  energy  assistance,  such  Increase  shall  not 
be  considered  a  part  of  tbe  regular  program 
for  tbe  purposes  of  this  clause. 

(c)  Tbe  State  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  ^igible  households  to  meet  tbe  rising 
costa  of  cooling  whenever  the  State  estab- 
lishes that  such  cooling  is  necessary. 

(d)  (1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  approve  any 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  tbat 
meeta  tbe  requlremente  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  plan,  or  any  notlfica- 
Uon  thereof,  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
without  first  affording  the  State  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within 
the  State.  Whenever  the  Secretary  disap- 
proves a  plan  the  Secretary  shall,  on  a  timely 
basis,  assist  the  State  to  overcome  the  de- 
ficiencies in  tbe  plan. 

(2)  Where  tbe  Secretary  determines  tbat  a 
waiver  is  likely  to  assist  in  prtMnotlng  tbe 
objectives  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
waive  compliance  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  (other  than  para- 
graph (0) )  to  the  extent  and  for  the  period 
tbe  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  enable  any 


such  State  to  carry  out  the  program  aaal  lit  nd 
under  this  Act. 

(e)  Any  State  which  makea  adviAcea 
available  for  activities  relating  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  a  State  plan  and  for  other 
activities  under  this  Act  In  substantial  com- 
pliance with  an  approved  State  plan  n»y  be 
reimbursed  for  such  advances  from  tbe  al- 
location made  to  that  State  under  section 
6(a)  when  funds  are  approprtated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
PATKairrs 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  From  tbe  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  pursuant  to  section  6,  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  to  the  State  which  baa  an 
application  approved  under  aecUon  8  an 
amount  equal  to  tbe  amount  needed  for  tbe 
purposes  set  forth  in  tbe  Stata  plan. 

(b)  Paymenta  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  installmenta  in  advance  or  by  way 
ot  reimbursement,  with  neceasary  adjuat- 
menta  on  aoooimt  of  overpaymenta  and 
underpaymenta. 

WITRBOtJIXIIO 

Sec.  10.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing 
within  the  State  to  any  State,  finds  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  set  forth  in  the  State 
plan  of  that  State  approved  under  secUon  8, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  tbe  State  that  fur- 
ther payments  will  not  be  made  under  this 
Act  until  tbe  Secretary  is  satisfied  tbat  Uiere 
is  no  longer  any  such  failmre  to  comply. 
Until  the  Secretary  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
paymenta  shall  be  made  under  this  Act. 
canuMAL  pzirAi.TiEa 

Sec.  11.  Whoever  violates  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  wbo  knowingly  provides  false  infor- 
mation in  any  report  required  under  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  tban  810.000  or  im- 
{Hlsoned  not  nkore  than  five  years  or  both. 

ADMIinSTXATIOir 

Sec.  12.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
any  functions  under  this  Act.  except  tbe 
""tiriTig  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  tbe  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  isane  regulaUona 
under  this  Act.  within  sixty  days  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  tbla  Act. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize tbe  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent  and  of  any 
other  public  agency  or  Institution,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  services  and  facilities  are  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  made  available  for 
such  purpoee.  in  accordance  with  appro- 
priate agreementa,  and  to  pay  for  sucb  serv- 
ices either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlBlon 
of  law,  the  amount  of  any  home  energy  as- 
sistance paymenta  or  allowances  provided 
to  an  eligible  household  under  tbla  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  Income  or  resources 
of  such  household  (or  any  member  thereof) 
for  any  purpose  under  any  Federal  or  State 
law.  Including  any  law  rdaUng  to  taxa- 
tion, public  assistance  or  welfare  program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  program  eatabllabed 
under  this  Act  with  appropriate  pmgrama 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1984  and  any  other  existing  Federal 
energy  programs  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  after  consuItaUon  wltb 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Director  of  tbe 
Community  Services  Admlnistratton,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  ARTlculture.  shaU 
establish  procedures  for  referrals  for  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  weatherlzatlon  pro- 
grams under  section  8(b)  (1) . 

(f)(1)  Tbe  Secretary,  In  cooperaUon  wltb 
sucb  other  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate. 
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aluoi  davaiop  and  linpl«in«nt  Xbm  cmpadty 
for  wUmAtliig  tot&l  anjaual  energy  ezpandl- 
turw  ot  low-Income  household*  In  •*<* 
8tat«.  Tb*  8*cr«t«i7  thftU  submit  to  the 
OoncTMi  Ilia  eatlin*te«  pursuant  to  this  suh- 
•ectlon  tosettaer  with  s  description  of  the 
mAimer  In  whlcb  they  were  determined  prior 
to  tiM  heglnntng  of  each  calendar  year  start- 
ing wttb  1S61. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy.  shaU  provide  for  the 
collection  of  data.  Including — 

(A)  Information  concerning  home  energy 

OHMUBiptlon, 

(B)  tiM  cost  and  type  of  fuels  used, 

(C)  Um  type  of  fuel  used  by  various  in- 
oomegioupa. 

(D)  tbe  number  and  Inoome  levels  of 
housebolda  assisted  by  this  Act.  and 

(S)  any  other  information  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SBC.  13.  Bffectlve  October  1.  1961.  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980  U  repealed. 

8.  1166 

Bm  tt  eiMcted  by  th*  Senate  and  House 
o/  n«pirt»tntative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyrea*  luaembled, 
saoKT  TTru 

Sac.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Home  Weatherlzatlon  Act  of 
19ei". 

pnnmtGs  aitd  pttkposx 

Sac.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
darea  that — 

(1)  the  health  of  this  Nation's  economy, 
the  welfare  of  Its  citizens  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  security  are  dependent  on 
the  deployment  of  domestic  energy  re- 
sources; 

(3)  the  application  of  energy  efflclent 
processes,  technologies  and  activities  are  this 
Nation's  most  abundant  and  economic 
source  of  energy: 

(3)  to  supplement  private  sector  conser- 
vation Initiatives,  States  are  In  a  unique 
position  to  Implement  energy  planning  and 
essential  himian  services  of  low-Income 
dtlaens;  and 

(4)  existing  State  grant  programs  Include 
a  myriad  of  unnecessary,  ccetly  and  redun- 
dant l^Mleral  requirements  which  constitute 
an  Inefficient  use  of  scarce  Federal  financial 
resources. 

(b)  The  purpoee  of  this  Act  Is  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  Pederal  requirements  by 
consolidating  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams Into  a  single  energy  grant  for  States 
to  provide  essential  planning  and  energy  as- 
sistance to  low-Income  households. 

DBflMrnUMS 

Sac.  103.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 
(1)    "Secretary"  means   the   Secretary  of 
Bueiiiy: 

(3)  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief  executive 
oOcer  of  a  State,  whether  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, or  his  designee; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Ttust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(4)  "State  energy  plan"  meins  a  plan.  In- 
cluding the  State  energy  programs  Identified 
In  the  plan,  that  a  State  has  developed  or 
will  develop  and  which  has  been  or  will  be 
submitted  for  approval  under  this  Act; 

(5)  "State  energy  program"  means  any 
D^Mtrtment  of  Energy  program  that  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  States  under 
an  allocation  formula  established  under 
WKIeral  law.  including  programs  authorized 
under  parts  O  and  O  of  title  Til  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  S201).  the  National  Energv  Extension 
Service  Act  (42  VS.C.  7001).  part  A  of  title 
IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation  In  ExlsUng 


BuUdlngs  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6861),  and  part  A 
of  title  n  of  the  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Act  (42  use.  8601): 

(6)  "unit  of  local  government"  means  any 
city,  county,  town,  municipality,  or  any 
other  political  subdivision  that  Is  a  unit  of 
general  pvirpose  local  government  of  a  State : 

(7)  "regional  council"  meani  any  multl- 
Jurlsdlctlcnal  unit  established  under  State 
law,  Interstate  compact,  or  interlocal  agree- 
ment, to  formulate  policies  and  plans  for  the 
orderly  development  of  a  substate  region  or 
Interstate  region  which.  In  the  absence  of 
a  State  law  to  the  contrary,  has  a  majority 
of  local  elected  officials  on  Its  governing 
body: 

(8)  "conservation"  means  a  reduction  of 
energy  consumption  or  an  increase  In  the 
efficiency  of  energy  use,  Including  the  appli- 
cation of  solar,  geothermal,  wind,  low-head 
hydroelectric,  blomass  and  ocean  energy  sys- 
tems: and 

(9)  "Act"  means  the  National  Home 
Weatherlzatlon  Act  of  1981. 

GRAIfT   APPLICATIONS 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  State  may  submit  an 
annual  grant  application  requesting  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act — 

( 1 )  for  programs  authorized  under  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Energy  Conservation  In 
Existing  BuUdlngs  Act  (43  n.S.C.  6851): 

(3)  for  programs  authorized  under  part  A 
of  title  n  of  the  Emergency  Conservation 
Act  (42n.S.C.  8601): 

(3)  for  programs  authorized  under  parts 
T  and  O  of  title  III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act   (42  USC.  6201): 

(4)  for  programs  authorized  under  the 
National  Energy  Extension  Service  Act  (42 
use.  7001):  and 

(5)  for  any  other  State  energy  conserva- 
tion program  authorized  by  Federal  law. 
Not  less  than  65  percent  of  such  assistance 
shall  be  utilized  for  programs  authorized 
under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation In  Existing  Buildings  Act,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  waive  suoh  ^qulre- 
ment  If  the  Oovernor.  after  public  hearings, 
determines  that  an  insufficient  or  limited 
need  exists  for  low-Income  weatherlzatlon 
services  In  such  State. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  application  for 
each  program  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
or  local  official  or  agency  officially  author- 
ized to  Implement  that  program  under  State 
law. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  wltbln  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
prescribe  rules  providing  financial  assistance 
for  weatherlzatlon  grant  applications  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a) .  To  enable  a  State 
to  submit  a  grant  application  for  a  uniform 
time  period,  the  Secretary  and  the  appropri- 
ate State  official  or  agency,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, may  amend  the  program  time  period 
and  any  other  administrative  provision  asso- 
ciated with  financial  assistance  awarded  be- 
fore the  approval  of  the  grait  application, 
and  may  agree  that  the  unexpended  balance 
of  any  funds  made  available  under  such 
programs  may  continue  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  those  funds  were 
appropriated. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  and  sp- 
prove,  In  whole  or  In  part,  an  application 
submitted  under  this  section  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  regulations  Issued  imder 
subsection  (c): 

(3)  the  proposals  for  assistance  are  Incon- 
sistent with  Federal  law;  and 

(3)  when  financial  assistance  has  been 
provided  previously  to  a  State  under  this 
Act,  either — 

(A)  the  State  has  failed  to  submit.  In 
good  fclth.  a  State  energy  plan  within  the 
time  period  required  by  section  106(a) ;  or 

(B)  the  State  has  failed  to  receive  an  ex- 
tension under  section  106(c). 


(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  a  weatherlzatlon 
grant  application  under  subsection  (a)  to 
use  financial  assistance  for  expenditure  un- 
der any  other  State  energy  program  covered 
by  the  same  application  described  In  sub- 
section (a). 

riNANCIAL  ASSISTAKCZ 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds,  shall  provide  financial 
assistance  to  States  to  implement  State  en- 
ergy programs  covered  by  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  may  provide — 

(1)  financial  assistance  to  States  to  fund 
State  energy  programs  and  costs  covered  by 
an  application  submitted  under  section  104; 

(3)  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  to  develop.  Implement,  and  modify 
State  energy  plans  submitted  under  section 
106:  and 

(3)  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes  for  the  purposes  described  In 
secUon  108  (c)  of  this  Utle. 

aEQumzMEirrs  roa  stats  ENEaar  plans 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  a  State  shall  submit  its  first 
State  energy  plan  not  later  than  9  months 
after  the  date  the  Secretary  Issues  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (b).  A  State  energy 
plan  may  be  modified  and  resubmitted  at 
any  time  and  shall  be  modified  and  resub- 
mitted biennially  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  the  first  State  energy  plan. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  prescribe  regulations  for  State 
energy  plans,  which  plans  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  management  plan  for.  and  a  de- 
scription of  procedures  to  coordinate  and 
apportion  the  responsibilities  for  develop- 
ment. Implementation  and  administration 
of  such  plan  with  appropriate  units  of  local 
government  and  regional  councils: 

(2)  a  management  plan  for  implementing 
a  low-income  weatherlzatlon  assistance  pro- 
gram as  authorized  under  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  in  Existl.ig  Build- 
ings Act  (42  use.  6861)  or  a  waiver  of 
such  requirement  pursuant  to  section  104  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  a  management  plan  for.  and  a  descrip- 
tion of,  state  procedures  to  coordinate  the 
administration  of  low-Income  weatherlza- 
tlon assistance  and  low-Income  energy  as- 
sistance authorired  under  title  III  of  Public 
Law  96-223,  together  with  other  low-income 
energy  assistance  programs  authorized  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  any 
other  energy  assistance  program  authorized 
by  Federal  law: 

(41  a  management  plan  for,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposed  uses  of  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  imole- 
menting  the  Slate  energy  plan.  In  addition, 
such  management  plan  shall  Include — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  number  of  low- 
income  households,  their  fuel  source  and 
characteristics  of  such  dwellings  to  be  pro- 
vided weatherlzatlon  assistance  by  such 
state: 

(B)  an  identification  of  those  major  en- 
ergy consumption  sectors  in  which  the  State 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  affect  sig- 
nificant additional  energy  conservation,  ani 
a  description  of  the  State  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  energy  conservation  in  such  sectors; 

(C)  a  description  of  the  programs  the 
State  and  units  of  local  government  will 
carry  out  to  achle-'e  their  energy  conserva- 
tion goals  and  objectives;  and 

(D)  program  oblectlves  by  which  the 
State  and  units  of  local  government  will  oe- 
nodically  monitor  and  aaaess  their  success 
in  implementing  the  State  energy  plan; 

(5)  a  description  of  State  ener-'y  supply 
and  demand  and  of  Its  energy  conservation 
goals  and  policies,  including  a  description  of 
any  data  systems  the  State  and  units  of  lo- 
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cal  government  will  use  In  the  development, 
modltlcation,  or  Implementation  of  a  State 
energy  plan;  and 

(6)   a  description  of  bow  the  State  and 
units  of  a  local  government  plan  to  imple- 
ment the  State  energy  programs  establis'^e; 
under  other  law.  Including  programs  covered 
by  an  application  under  section  101. 

(c)  Upon  written  request  of  the  Oovemor. 
the  Secretary,  for  good  cause,  may  extend 
the  time  for  compliance  with  subsection  (a) . 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  ^>prove.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  a  State  energy  plan  or  modification 
thereto  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  the  plan  or  modification  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  State  energy  plan,  or  the  plan  as 
modified,  IS  Inconsistent  with  Federal  law. 

(e)  If  a  State  so  requests,  each  department, 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
either  produces  or  consumes  significant  quan- 
tities of  energy  within  that  State  shall,  con- 
sistent with  applicable  law,  provide  such 
available  energy-related  information  as  Is 
necessary  and  practicable  to  assist  the  State 
in  the  development  of  Its  State  energy  plan. 

(f)  A  State  shall  hold  public  hearings  on 
the  development  of  Its  first  State  energy 
plan,  and  on  any  modification  thereof.  Any 
such  public  hearing  shall  follow  adequate 
notice,  which  shall  be  directed  toward — 

( 1 )  units  of  local  government; 

(2)  regional  councils; 

(3)  Indian  tribes  wltbln  the  State;  and 

(4)  the  public. 

(g)  A  State  shall  give  priority  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  the  handlci4>ped,  and  the  elderly 
In  developing  and  Implementing  a  State 
energy  plan,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
coordination  of  federally  funded  low-income 
energy  assistance  programa. 

DISAPPKOVAI. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  the  Secretary,  in  whole  or 
In  part — 

(1)  disapproves  an  application  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act; 

(2)  disapproves  a  request  for  a  waiver 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  disapproves  a  State  energy  plan  or 
modification  thereto;  or 

(4)  finds  that  a  recipient  of  assistance  has 
failed  to  comply  with — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations promulgated  hereunder;  or 

(B)  the  provisions  of  any  law  governing  a 
program  covered  by  an  application  submitted 
under  section  101, 

the  Secretary  shall  provide  written  notice  of 
such  disapproval  or  finding  and  provide  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

(b)  Unless  corrective  action  has  been 
taken,  the  Secretary,  after  providing  written 
notice  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent views,  shall  make  a  final  determination 
in  writing  stating  the  reasons  for  the  deter- 
mination. 

(c)  Upon  Issuance  of  the  notice  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  may 
suspend  payments  of  financial  assistance.  If 
the  Secretary  makes  a  final  determination  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b),  no  financial 
assistance  shall  be  provided  for  any  part  of 
a  State  energy  plan  or  other  actlvlUes  deter- 
mined not  to  comply  with  appropriate  re- 
quirements until  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied 
there   Is  no   longer   a  failure  to  comply. 

ALLOCATioir  op  ruinis 
Sec.  108.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  65  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
shall  be  allocated  with  respect  to  the  several 
States  In  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be 
prescribed,  by  rule,  by  the  Secretary,  taVlng 
into  account  the  relative  number  of  low-In- 
come hous^oWs  In  such  State,  the  amovnt 
and  availability  of  fuel  or  ot^er  enerey  used 
by  such  households  In  such  States,  and  other 


such  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate; 

(2)  26  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
shall  be  allocated  with  respect  to  the  several 
States  In  accordance  with  a  formula  to  be 
prescribed,  by  rule,  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
Into  account  population  and  climate  of  each 
State,  and  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate;   and 

(3)  10  percent  of  amounts  made  available 
shall  be  allocated  equally  among  the  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  annually  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Indian  tribes  some  portion  of  the  sums 
available  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  shall  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  title  prescribe  re- 
quirements for  the  allocation  and  use  of  the 
reserved  portion  as  the  Secretary,  after  af- 
fording reasonable  opportunity  for  State 
comments,  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  a  maximum  alloca- 
tion for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands:  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  No  recipient  shall  expend  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title — 

(1)  to  pay  the  costs  of  any  construction  or 
the  purchase  of  real  property: 

(2)  to  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  equipment,  other  than  office 
equipment,  except  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  other  law; 

(3)  to  subsidize  fares  for  pubUc  trans- 
portation; or 

(4)  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

(e)  TTie  total  amount  allocated  for  any 
State  un'ier  subsection  (a)  In  any  year  for 
section  101  or  for  section  102  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  percent  of  the  total  amount  allocated 
for  all  the  States  In  such  year  under  subsec- 
tt(m  (a)  for  that  section. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  funds  committed  or 
granted  to  an  applicant  which  may  be  ex- 
pended for  administrative  expenses. 

(g)  Funds  allocated  unrter  this  section  for 
a  fiscal  year  but  not  obligated  In  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  reallocation  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

STATE  MATCRINC  REQTrlREMENT 

Sec.  109.  In  order  to  receive  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  a  State  shall  provide  funds  equal 
to  15  percent  in  fiscal  year  198?.  2S  percent 
In  fiscal  year  1983,  and  35  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1984  of  the  amount  of  funds  allocated 
to  such  State  under  section  108  of  this  Act. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  COVESNMENTS  AND 
REGIONAL   COUNCILS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  K  State  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  shall  provide  units 
of  local  government  and  regional  councils 
a  portion  of  such  financial  assistance  ctnn- 
mensurate  with  the  relaUve  responsibilities 
described  In  the  State  energy  plan  as  required 
In  section  106  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  State  may  participate  In  Interstate 
or  multlstate  regional  onnmlzatlons  that 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  its  State  en- 
ergy plan  with  the  State  energy  plans  of 
other  participating  States.  Each  State  may 
make  available  directly  to  such  organisations 
a  portion  of  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  for  any  use  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TEANSITION  TO  CSANTS 

^c.  ill.  (a)  To  enable  a  State  to  submit  a 
grant  application  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate State  official  or  State  a«ency  shall, 
by  mutual  agreement,  amend  existing  agree- 
ments according  to  the  provisions  of  section 
104(c)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  financial  arrangement  made  or 


entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  tbis  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  supersedes  any 
provision  of  existing  law  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  Act  Is  Inconsistent  with  sucb 
provisions. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP  APPBOPRIATtONB 

Sec.  112.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  State 
energy  grant  programs  described  in  section 
104(a),  6400.000.000  in  each  fiscal  year  1982, 
1983,  and  1981.  whlcb  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

National  Home  Wbatbxrizatiom  Act  or  1981 

LEGISLATIVE   SU  KMART 

The  National  Home  Weatherlzatlon  Act  of 
1981  would  retain  the  low-income  weatlier- 
ization  program  in  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  would  authorize  the  consolidation 
of  five  major  energy  conservation  ptxigrams 
to  be  administered  by  states.  Those  actlvl- 
tle3  covered  by  the  Act  Include: 

Low-Income  Weatherlzatlon  assistance  as 
auUiorized  under  Part  A  of  Title  iV  of  the 
Energy  Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings 
Act  (Pi.  94-385) 

State  Emergency  Planning  as  authorized 
under  Part  A  of  Title  II  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  (Pi.  96-102) 

Low-Income  Weatherlzatlon  assistance  as 
authoirized  under  Part  D  of  Title  in  of  th« 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (PJ<. 
94-163) 

Energy  Audit  and  retrofits  for  schools  and 
hospitals  as  authorized  under  TlUe  IH  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (PX>. 
94-163)  and. 

Technical  information  assistance  as  au- 
thorized under  the  Energy  Extension  Service 
Act  (Pi.  95-39). 

While  costly  and  redundant  federal  re- 
quirements are  eliminated  under  the  Na- 
tional Home  Weatherlzatlon  Act,  several  Im- 
portant provisions  are  Included  to  maint^iri 
a  consistent  and  re^>onslble  federal  assist- 
ance program.  These  provisions  Include: 

A  prerequisite  that  states  utilize  at  least 
65%  of  their  assistance  for  low-lnoocne 
weatherlzatlon 

A  prerequisite  that  states  develop  a  plan 
to  coordinate  the  administration  of  low-In- 
come weatherlzatlon  services  with  other  en- 
ergy assistance  programs  for  low-Income 
families,  and 

A  prerequisite  that  states  develop  a  man- 
agement plan  which  includes  units  of  local 
eovemment  and  apportions  financial  assist- 
ance commensurate  with  those  shared  re- 
sponsibilities 

In  addition,  the  National  Home  Weather- 
lzatlon Act  of  1981  includes  provisions  to: 

Limit  authorized  q>endlng  levels  to  an 
amount  less  than  Is  presently  appropriated 
for  these  programs,  and 

Require  a  state  match  of  15  per  centum  In 
fiscal  year  1982,  25  per  centum  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  35  per  centum  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

Fact  Sheet  on  State  Enerct  Prograics 
Since  the  Oil  Embargo  of  1973.  states  have 
become  Increasingly  involved  in  creating  and 
undertaking  programs  to  help  deal  with  our 
nation's  oil  dependency.  The  states  and  lo- 
calities have  also  become  the  primary  de- 
livery system  for  national  energv  conserva- 
tion sind  emergency  programs.  Despite  the 
effectiveness  and  pressing  need  for  these  pro- 
grams, all  but  one  of  the  state  energy  grant 
programs  are  being  proposed  for  elimination 
In  FY  82.  Following  are  reasons  why  tbese 
programs  should  be  maintained  during  ttala 
period  of  severe  economic  problems  and  a 
suggested  approach  to  consolidating  the  pro- 
grams, thereby  eliminating  some  unneoee- 
sarv  administrative  costs. 

These  programs  are  Infiatlon-restralnlng. 
There  will  be  a  significant  benefit  to  the 
economy  If  these  programs  are  retained. 
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Than  pracmna  ar*  oo«t-«ff«eUv«.  The  ool- 
l«eU««  •nargy  cost  avoldancM  for  1975-W 
MBOuntMi  to  (33  billion  witb  %  beneflt-to- 
owtntloof  SOtol. 

TlMM  procmn*  wUl  ansur*  tbat  tha  na- 
tton  wlU  ba  battar  praparad  to  oopa  wltb 
Um  dmnatlo  impact  of  a  major  oil  supply 
(UarupUon. 

Tbaaa  progmma  addraaa  tba  naada  of  the 
low-lnooma  individuals  wbo  will  feel  more 
Intanaaly  tba  burdan  of  rapidly  rlsmg  anergy 


Tbaaa  programs  will  dlzactly  offaat  tbe 
continuing  need  for  direct  fuel  aaalatance 
paymanta  to  tbe  poor. 

Tbaaa  programa  ara  balplng  to  raduca  our 
nation's  OTarall  rate  of  energy  consumption 
wltbout  aacnfldng  quality  of  Ufa  while  sand- 
ing signala  to  our  alllaa  of  our  commitment 
to  reducing  our  oU  dependency. 

Tbaaa  programs  will  belp  cusblon  tbe  Im- 
pact of  decontrolled  oU  prices  on  tbe  aver- 
age American  homeowner  and  businessman. 
If  there  is  one  concern  eqxial  to  tha  concern 
with  Inflation  to  tbe  American  dUaen,  It  Is 
tba  rlalng  price  of  fuel. 


State  energy  conservation  program  (SECP) 
(M7.8  million  approprlatad  In  i'Y  81). 

saCP  baa  aatabllabad  tbe  sutea  as  the  pri- 
mary delivery  mechanism  for  energy  con- 
servation programs  and  has  provided  the 
baalo  stimulus  for  the  development  of  state 
enaigy  policy  and  programa.  SECP  requires 
statea  to  undertake  certain  mandatory  con- 
servation maaaurea  while  developing  addi- 
tional conservation  meaaurea  appropriate  for 
tba  state.  In  addlUon.  8BCP  haa  bean  drawn 
on  to  carry  out  additional  national  programs 
such  aa  realdentlal  conservation  programs 
and  energy  emergency  actlvltlea. 

Oonaervatlon  eatlmates  of  four  major  SE- 
CP maaaurea  indicate  that  for  every  dollar 
of  federal  funds  spent,  $6.40  worth  of  energy 
waa  aaved  wltb  a  coat-benaflt  raUo  of  1  to  S 
for  19TB. 

Biargy  extension  servlca  <EE8)  (830  mll- 
Uon  appropriated  In  PY  81) . 

KB8  provldea  snuUl-scale  energy  users 
wltb  person  allzed  Information  and  technical 
aaalstance  on  energy  conservation  and  the 
uae  of  renewable  resources.  Servlcea  such  as 
energy  audita  and  self-help  workabopa  are 
tatlorad  to  the  needs  of  homeowners,  small 
biiBlnsaaca,  local  governments,  and  other 
public  Inatltutlons.  The  program  began  as  a 
pilot  project  with  10  states  and.  based  on 
favorable  resulta.  was  expanded  nationwide. 
EBB  cUenta  in  the  ten  pUot  sUtes  saved  the 
equivalent  of  0,400  barreU  of  oil  per  day  be- 
yond what  would  have  been  saved  without 
the  program.  The  cost  of  achieving  these  ad- 
ditional energy  savings  averaged  88.50  per 
barrel  of  oil  equivalent.  Compared  to  the 
coat  of  buying  a  barrel  of  imported  oil  (830- 
838).  the  EES  is  clearly  oost-effectlve.  POr 
ISm  it  U  enimated  that  6.9  million  barrels 
af  oU  equivalent  waa  saved  beyond  what 
would  bava  been  saved  without  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

laatttutlonal  buildings  grant  program 
(8181  minion  appropriated  In  PT  81). 

™a  program  administered  by  the  states 
pro  I  Idas  support  In  tbe  form  of  matching 
granta  to  financially  strapped  institutions 
that  would  not  otbarwlae  have  the  front-end 
flnancaa  to  pay  for  coat-effective  eAciency 
maaaurea.  In  PT  80  eligible  institutions  sub- 
mitted nearly  31.000  applications  for  tech- 
nlealaartsaance  and  energy  conservation 
maaaure  grants.  DOB  made  nearly  8  JOO  grant 
Mrmtoto  Individual  Instttutlona.  totaling 
over  8330  million  and  supporting  i^proxi- 
mately  314)00  Institutional  buildings. 

Ix>w-lncoma  weatherlxatlon  (8183  mllUon 
approprlatad  in  PT  81 ) . 

The  Weatherlntlon  Assistance  Program 
Is  targeted  toward  we«tberlzing  bousing  of 
low-taoame  famlliea  to  hetp  them  cope  with 
naing  energy  coats.  Tha  need  for  a  strong. 


affactlva.  low-lnooma  waatharlaatlon  pro- 
gram will  be  sapecially  pressing  given  the 
decontrol  of  energy  prices.  Although  there 
were  significant  problems  in  the  earlier  years, 
eapedally  in  the  use  of  CETA  labor,  substan- 
tial changaa  have  been  made  and  the  pro- 
gram over  the  past  year  Is  proving  Itaalf 
quite  effective. 

The  program  has  waatherlaed  368,183 
homea  in  PT  1980  with  expenditures  of  tl83.- 
083.673.  This  cotnparea  to  PY  1979  flgurea  of 
118J00  homes  vreatherlzed  and  expenditures 
of  839,937,746.  Production  Increased  by  234 
percent  over  PT  1979.  The  savings  per  dwell- 
ing are  permanent  savings.  The  equivalent 
of  over  3  million  barrels  of  oil  will  be  con- 
served each  year  in  the  860,000  homes 
weatherlaed  so  far  through  the  DOE  program, 
avoiding  costs  of  834.6  million. 

Bmargency  energy  conservation  program 
(810  million  appropriated  In  PT  81). 

The  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act 
at  1979  Is  the  mator  legislative  authority 
enabling  the  nation  to  deal  with  energy 
shortages  and  relies  heavily  on  atatas  to  pro- 
vide the  first  line  of  defense  In  a  supply  dis- 
ruption. State  actions  are  needed  to  help 
cope  with  the  dramatic  economic  Impact  of 
any  future  energy  sbortagee. 

BXCOKMKIfDBS    APPSOACR 

Recognizing  the  need  for  reducing  the 
overall  budget,  states  are  willing  to  take 
cuts  In  the  prograjna  but  not  total  elimina- 
tion. 

FT  SI  AmOPKIATIOIfS 

Some  funding  cuts  could  be  made  from 
the  combined  PY  81  appropriations  level  of 
8773  for  SECP,  EBB.  and  EEC  A  aa  we  move 
toward  a  more  flexible  block  grant  approach. 

Separate  funding  for  low-income  weather- 
Izatlon  should  be  restored  to  8300  million — 
the  original  proposed  level  for  PT  81.  The 
program  will  essentially  be  loet  if  it  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program  without  aeparate  ad- 
ditional funding.  In  addition,  under  the 
low-income  assistance  program.  Governors 
should  be  allowed  to  use  some  of  these  funds 
to  supplement  weatherlzatlon  efforts,  off- 
setting the  need  for  futiue  direct  fuel  pay- 
ments. 

■KSBOT  VUOCK.  aaAWT 

The  state  and  local  governments  have 
sup|x>rted  an  energy  block  grant  which 
would  combine  the  programs  described 
above.  The  block  grant  would  allow  the  state 
to  target  ftmds  to  the  most  needed  and  cost- 
effective  programa  for  the  Individual  st*te. 
Conservation,  renewable  and  conventional 
resource  development  and  emergency  pro- 
grams could  all  be  carried  out  under  the 
grant.  In  addition,  coordinated  audit  and 
weatherlzatlon  activities  would  be  targeted 
to  low-income  groups.  Tbe  block  grant  could 
be  funded  at  approximately  8300  million, 
representing  a  33%  reduction  from  the  cocn- 
bined  PY  81  appropriation  level,  and  would 
Include  a  30%  match  requirement. 

SrmiT  OF  Stats  Enxbct  CoNsxavATioir 
PaootAM  1980  EKxacT  Savimcs  Iitdicatobs 
This  report  waa  prepared  as  an  account 
of  work  sponsored  bv  the  United  States 
Government.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  United  Statea  Department  of  Energy, 
nor  any  of  their  emolo^eea.  ma^es  any  war- 
ran  tv.  express  or  ln^>lled.  or  assumes  any 
legal  liability  or  responslbilitv  for  the  ac- 
curscv  completeness,  or  usefulness  of  any 
Information,  apparatus,  product,  or  process 
disclosed,  or  represents  that  its  use  would 
not  Infringe  privately  owned  rijrhts.  Refer- 
ence herein  to  any  specific  commercial  prod- 
uct, process,  or  service  bv  trade  name,  mark, 
manufacturer,  or  otherwise,  does  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  or  Imply  Its  endorsement, 
recommendation,  or  favoring  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  anv  agency  there->f. 
The  views  and  opinions  of  authors  expressed 
herein   do   not   necaasarlly   state  or  reflect 


thoae  of  the  United  States  OovemmeDt  or 
any  agency  thereof. 

Aaaxaacr 

State  energy  conaervatUm  proffram  SECP 
1980  energy  aavinga  indicator$ 

This  project  was  designed  to  provide  (1) 
a  review  of  the  amount  of  energy  savings 
reported  by  the  states  attributable  to  SBCP 
activities  for  the  calendar  year  1980,  and 
(3)  a  more  reasonable  national  estimate  of 
such  savings  and  their  dollar  value  In  1980. 
The  scope  of  the  project  did  not  include  an 
audit  or  validation  of  energy  savings  re- 
ported by  states.  Instead  it  was  based  on 
analysis  of  state  data  on  the  type  and 
amount  of  servloes.  The  general  approach 
Involved : 

Reviewing  evaluation  methodologlea  for 
Individual  SBCP  program  measures  as  re- 
ported in  1980  energy  savings  reports  sub- 
mitted by  states: 

Por  as  many  measures  as  possible,  identi- 
fying valid  and/or  exemplary  evaluation  ap- 
proaches that  permit  calculation  of  energy 
savings  attributable  to  the  program  meas- 
ure rather  than  to  price  or  other  factors; 

Using  these  evaluation  approaches,  de- 
veloping a  ratio  or  "index"  of  Btu's  saved 
per  unit  of  service  provided  (e.g.,  audit  per- 
formed, audit  workbook  distributed)  for 
these  measures; 

Applying  this  Index  to  units  of  service 
data  provided  by  other  states,  thereby  de- 
riving a  total  saving  estimate  for  Individ- 
ual program  measures;  and 

Cumulating  savlnKS  estimates  by  program 
measure  to  a  national  total. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  by  major  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 
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Dollar  value 

Estimated 

a(  uvin(s 

1980  eneriy 

BOE 

over  esti- 

ssvinfs al- 

(mil- 

mated life 

Cstetory 

trib«itiliis< 

lions) 

o(  measures ' 

Industrial 

26.3 

4.5 

}1, 694, 004, 000 

Rnidentiil 

2.6 

.4 

152, 614, 000 

Thimul  efficiency 

itandardt 

131.3 

22.3 

10, 084, 934, 000 

Lifhtint  efficiency 
sUndinls 

14.0 

2.4 

770. 338, 000 

Transportation 

16.3 

2.8 

151. 590,  000 

Commercial  and 

institutional 

1.6 

.3 

88, 012. 000 

Total 

192.1 

32.7 

12,941,492,000 

I  In  Btu's  times  I0i>. 

'  Discounted  at  10  percent  Assumptions  usociated  witli  the 
hie  o(  profram  measures  and  the  weighted  averafc  cost  ot 
energy  by  sector  are  contained  in  individual  sections  ol  the 
report 

Tbe  1980  energy  savings  attributable  to 
SECP  (I.e.,  that  occurred  above  and  beyond 
savings  that  would  have  occurred  wltbout 
the  program)  are  193.1  trillion  Btu's.  The 
total  Ufe-tlme  dollar  value  of  these  savings 
was  about  $13  billion.  This  can  be  compared 
to  tbe  cumulative  Federal  cost  of  the  SECP 
in  terms  of  dollars  appropriated  from  Plscal 
Years  1970  through  1980  of  8217  million, 
yielding  a  benefit  to  Pederal  cost  ratio  of  60. 
Not  Included  in  tbe  comparison,  however,  are 
the  costs  Incurred  by  the  private  sector  in 
Implementing  the  conservation  actions  pro- 
moted by  the  SECP.  Nor  does  the  comparison 
Include  the  value  of  energy  saved  In  previ- 
ous year*. 

Tbe  following  factors  had  a  conservative 
imoact  on  the  enerey  savings  estimates,  and 
hence  the  dollar  value  of  energy  saved  over 
tbe  life  of  the  measures : 

Where  units  of  service  data  were  not  re- 
ported by  states  or  were  not  available,  it  was 
assumed  that  no  energy  conservation  took 
place: 

Tbe  measures  considered  in  this  study  rep- 
res«nt  a'>oroximateIv  s-centv  percent  of  the 
enere^  sa^nes  reno'^ed  bv  the  s*at<?s:  in  the 
interests  of  time,  the  energy  savings  Impact 
of   miscellaneous  program  measures    (small 


compared  to  major  energy  saving  measures) 
was  not  considered;  and 

In  many  cases  states  reported  savings  re- 
sulting only  from  conservation  actions  taken 
during  1980.  and  did  not  take  credit  for  1980 
savings  resulting  from  conservation  actlona 
In  prevlotu  years.^ 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing budget  cuts  are  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  Pederal  assistance  pro- 
grams, including  those  which  support 
low-income  weatherlzatlon  services  and 
which  provide  States  financial  assistance 
to  undertake  emergency  energy  plan- 
ning. 

In  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's austere  budget  proposals  and  at 
the  same  t'me  maintain  these  essential 
services,  Senator  Weicker  and  I  along 
with  Senators  Heinz,  Wallop,  Mat- 
suNAGA,  and  Bumpers  have  Introduced 
the  National  Home  Weatherlzatlon  Act 
of  1981.  wiilch  w  11:  First,  retain  the  low- 
Income  weatherlzatlon  program  In  the 
Department  of  Energy;  second,  consoli- 
date five  State-administered  energy  pro- 
grams into  a  single  grant,  and  third,  re- 
strict authorization  levels  to  an  amount 
which  Is  less  than  Is  presently  appropri- 
ated for  these  programs. 

In  addit'-on.  the  National  Home 
Weatherlzatlon  Act  will:  First,  require 
States  to  utilize  at  least  65  percent  of 
the'r  funding  for  weatherlzatlon,  but  al- 
low States  to  use  the  remainder  of  their 
funding  according  to  their  own  priorities, 
and  second,  establish  an  escalating  State 
matching  reauirement  of  15  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  25  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  35  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  the  Importance  of 
weatherlzatlon  and  conservation  can- 
not be  underestimated.  With  continuing 
unrest  In  international  oil  markets,  and 
ever-increasing  prices  for  domestically 
produced  energy,  this  Nation  can  ill 
afford  to  abandon  programs  which  pro- 
tect the  disadvantaged  and  which  are 
our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  event  of 
an  energy  emergency.  Particularly.  In 
energy  sectors  where  the  private  market 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  emer- 
gency or  essential  human  services,  a 
strong  argument  can  be  made  for  a  Jo'nt 
Federal  and  State  role  in  support  of 
these  activities.  The  National  Home 
Weatherlzation  Act  establ'shes  this 
shared  responsibility  for  the>!e  important 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfies 
our  objectives  of  controlling  Federal 
spending. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  which  balances  the  economic  and 
energy  concerns  of  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  E)iergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  in  sponsoring  this  legidaticm 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  tbe  Conservation  Subcommittee 
on  which  I  serve.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
give  States  and  localities  the  resources 
to  plan  for  and  respond  to  the  energy- 
efficiency  incentives  now  offered  by  high 
market  prices.  Most  important,  we  must 
provide  for  energy  efBclency  improve- 
ments in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the 
elderly  w*o  do  not  have  the  Income  to 
make  such  improvonents  themselves. 

The  Department  of  Ekiergy  has  es- 


timated that  12  million  low-Income 
houses  remain  in  need  of  weatherlzation 
in  spite  of  the  dramatic  successes  of  the 
C8A  and  DOE  weathsrizatlon  effort, 
which  have  made  improvements  in  over 
800,000  homes  to  date.  Over  20  percent 
of  home  energy  consumption,  and  Mxob 
h<Hne  energy  bills,  can  be  conserved. 

Yet,  these  households  lack  the  $800  to 
$1,200  in  cash  or  credit  which  better-off 
families  can  use  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  existing  tax  credits  or  loans. 
Since  these  households  are  eligible  for 
Federal  energy  assistance,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  save  both  Pederal  rayments 
and  scarce  energy  resources  by  making 
their  residences  more  efficient. 

This  legislation  contains  provisicms 
we  have  worked  out  for  assuring  coordi- 
nation of  weatherlzatlon  and  fuel  as- 
sistance. Failure  to  do  so  in  the  past  has 
been  one  notable  shortcoming  of  the 
present  DOE  weatherlzation  program. 

Indeed,  in  hearings  on  energy  and  the 
aged  held  on  April  9  by  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  of  wh'ch  I  am 
chairman,  every  witness  from  the  pub- 
lic, including  State  officials,  energy  sup- 
pliers and  consumer  groups,  urged  us  to 
Insure  reauthorization  of  the  weather- 
lzation program  and  to  mandate  that  Its 
services  be  delivered  at  the  local  level  in 
direct  conjimctlon  with  low-inc(Mne 
oiergy  assistance. 

Clearly  It  would  be  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  to  continue  to  pour  out 
money  for  energy  bills  of  the  poor  and 
yet  deny  them  the  means  to  reduce  their 
energy  consumption.  By  contrast,  this 
bill,  especially  taken  together  with  legis- 
lation I  shall  be  proposing  for  improve- 
ments in  the  energy  assistance  program, 
will  assure  an  integrated  approach  to 
the  acute  energy  problems  of  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  far 
from  perfect.  It  reauthorizes  six  con- 
servation programs  which  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  for  elimination 
without  addressing  some  of  the  imper- 
fections we  have  identified  in  them.  Por 
example,  in  the  weatherlzation  program 
run  by  DOE  there  should  be  greater 
flexibility  for  States  in  setting  maximum 
expenditures  per  residential  unit,  in  de- 
ciding which  conservation  measures,  in- 
cluding renewable  resources  and  furnace 
improvements,  can  be  used,  and  in  con- 
forming eligibility  for  weatherlzation  to 
eligibility  for  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments. Further,  I  bel'eve  Ccmgress 
should  set  a  State-by-State  distribution 
formula  which  includes  energy  usage 
and  cost,  rather  than  leaving  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  But  I  be- 
lieve these  details  can  be  handled  during 
committee  consideration,  and  that  the 
overall  principle  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  the  preservation  of  critical  and 
timely  energy  conservation  activities,  is 
of  overriding  importance  to  our  national 
efforts  to  increase  our  energy  produc- 
tivity.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death 
benefits  to  survivors  of  Pederal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 


DEATH   aawarrra  roa  raoiaAL  law   omcaa 
AKD  namaHma 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  provide 
lump  sum  death  benefits  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  and  flreflgliters  irtio 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  This  bill 
is  a  companKm  measure  to  H.R.  757, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Kildek.  Last 
year,  similar  legislation  passed  the  House 
and  Senate  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Carter. 

This  proposal  wiU  resolve  inequities  in 
the  law  that  preclude  Federal  public 
safety  officers  from  receiving  death  bene- 
fits paid  under  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Benefit  Act  of  1976.  Because  of  the  hish 
risk  of  their  professions,  these  officers 
often  caimot  acquire  sufBcient  life  in- 
surance protection.  Under  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act,  though, 
the  survivors  of  a  Federal  officer  who  is 
killed  in  the  performance  of  his  job  re- 
ceive only  a  minimal  death  benefit  from 
the  Oovemment.  Ttas  legislation  will 
give  Pederal  officers  the  same  protection 
that  is  afforded  to  their  counterparts  on 
the  State  and  local  levels,  whose  sur- 
vivors are  eligible  tat  a  lump  sum  pay- 
ment of  $50,000. 

In  all,  about  10  Federal  public  safety 
officers  are  killed  on  duty  each  year.  One 
tragic  case  occuired  2  years  ago  in  my 
home  State  of  Florida,  where  a  Pedo^l 
security  guard,  Robert  L.  Tlmberlake, 
was  shot  to  death  while  on  watch  in  the 
Tampa  Federal  building.  Since  1976. 
whm  the  families  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firefighters 
were  made  ^igible  for  a  death  benefit 
payment,  three  Pederal  protective  offi- 
cers have  died  while  guarding  a  Govern- 
ment building  and  its  occupants. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
similar  to  S.  491,  Senator  Glenh's  pro- 
posal, with  one  major  difference:  It  is 
retroactive  to  January  1976,  in  order  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  the  survivors  of 
Pederal  public  safety  officers  who  have 
been  killed  in  action,  such  as  Robert 
Timberlake. 

This  bill  will  redress  an  obviously  In- 
equitable situation,  without  costing 
much  money.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  it  will  require  au- 
thorizations of  $500,000  a  year.  This  is 
not  much  to  spend  to  provide  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firefighters 
with  a  fair  assurance  of  the  flnanrial 
security  of  their  families,  should  they  die 
in  service  to  their  country.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  receive  prompt  consideration 
and  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1167 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  8147  tbe  following  new  section: 
"i  8148.  Death  benefits  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters 
"(a)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
"(1)    'law  enforcement  officer*  means  an 
employee — 
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"(A)  the  duties  of  wtaoM  position  include 
perfomUng  work  directly  connected  with — 

"(1)  Mm  control  of  orlme  or  juTvnlle  d«- 
llnquvncy: 

"(U)  Um  enforoement  of  the  criminal 
iMn;  or 

"(111)  the  protecUon  of  Federal  offlclsls. 
paUle  buildings  or  property,  or  foreign 
diplomatic  missions:  and 

"(B)  who,  at  the  time  the  personal  In- 
Jury  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
Motion  Is  sustained  la — 

"(1)  engaged  in  the  detection  of  crime; 

"(11)  engaged  in  the  apprehension  of  an 
alleged  criminal  offender; 

"(111)  engaged  in  the  keeping  in  physical 
custody  of  an  alleged  or  convicted  criminal 
offender:  or 

"(It)  assaulted  or  subjected  to  the  con- 
duct of  criminal  activity  In  the  line  of  duty: 

"(3)  flreflghter*  means  an  employee  the 
duties  of  whose  position  Include  performing 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  Ores  and  who,  at  the 
time  the  personal  Injury  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  Is  sustained,  is 
engaged  In  such  work  In  the  control  or  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  flre  or  other  emergency 
operation; 

"(3)  'child'  means  any  natural  or  adopted 
child  or  atepcUUd,  including  any  Illegitimate 
or  posthumous  child,  of  a  deceased  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  flreflghter  who,  at  the 
tune  of  such  law  enforcement  officer  or  flre- 
flghter's  death  Is — 

"(A)  18  years  of  age  or  under: 

"(B)  over  18  years  of  age  and  a  student: 
or 

"(C)  over  18  years  of  age  and  Incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability: 

"(4)  'dependent'  means  substantially  reli- 
ant for  support  upon  the  Income  of  the  de- 
ceased law  enforcement  officer  or  flreflghter: 

"(5)  'Intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  into  the  body:  and 

"(0)  'detection  of  crime'  means  the 
physical  pursuit.  Investigation,  or  Interview- 
ing of  any  Individual  at  a  crime  scene,  but 
shaU  not  Include  laboratory  Investigation, 
studies,  or  other  similar  acta  of  a  nondan- 
gerous  nature. 

"(b)(1)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determines,  under  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section,  that  a 
law  enforcement  officer  or  flreflghter  has 
died  as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a 
personal  Injury  Inflicted  by  an  outside  force 
and  In  the  line  of  duty,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  a  benefit  of  $60,000  as  follows : 

"(A)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  child  of  such 
law  enforcement  officer  or  flreflghter,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer  or  flreflghter; 

"(B)  If  there  are  one  or  more  surviving 
ottUdren  and  a  surviving  spoiMe,  one-half  to 
the  surviving  children  In  equal  shares  and 
one-half  to  the  surviving  spouse; 

"(C)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  spouse,  to  the 
surviving  children  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer  or  flreflghter  In  equal  shares;  or 

"(D)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
•n*  parent  or  patents  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter  In  equal  shares. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  final  action,  that  the  death  of  » 
law  enforcement  officer  or  flreflghter  is  one 
with  respect  to  which  a  beneflt  will  probably 
be  paid,  the  Secretary  may  make  an  Interim 
beneflt  payment  not  exceeding  •3.000  to  the 
Individual  entlUed  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
IMrasraph  (i)  of  thu  subsection. 

"(8)  The  amount  of  an  interim  payment 
to  any  individual  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subawstlan  shaU  be  deductMl  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  benefit 
Individual. 


"(4)  In  any  case  In  which  there  Is  no  final 
benefit  paid,  the  recipient  of  any  interim 
payment  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  liable  for  repayment  of  such 
amount.  Iha  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part 
of  such  repayment,  considering  for  this  pur- 
pose the  hardship  which  would  result  from 
sjch  repayment. 

"(6)  Ihe  benefit  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  other  beneflt  that  may  be  due  under 
this  subchapter  or  from  any  other  source, 
but  shall  be  reduced  by  payments  authorized 
by  secUon  12 (k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1. 
1910,  as  amended  (30  SUt.  718;  DC.  Code, 
sec.  4-631(1)). 

"(6)  Beneflts  paid  under  this  section  are 
exempt  from  claims  of  creditors. 

"(7)  No  beneflt  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section — 

"(A)  If  the  law  enforcement  officer  or  flre- 
flghter's  death  was  caused  by  the  Intentional 
misconduct  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
or  flreflghter  or  by  any  act  engaged  in  by  such 
law  enforcement  officer  or  flreflghtlng  with 
the  Intention  to  bring  about  such  death: 

••(B)  If  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  or  flreflghter  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  death:  or 

"(C)  to  any  Individual  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  beneflt  under  this  sec- 
tion If  such  Individual's  actions  were  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  flreflghter's  death. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
purpoee  of  this  section.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  will  be  determinative 
of  conflict  of  laws  and  Issues  arising  under 
this  section.  Rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude regulations  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons  representing 
claimants  under  this  section  before  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
maximum  fees  which  may  be  charged  for 
services  performed  In  connection  with  any 
claim  imder  this  section  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  any  agreement  In  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulaUons  shall  be  vold.^'. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to  section 

8147  the  following  new  item: 

••8148.  Death  beneflts  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  flreflghters.^^. 
(b)(1)  Section  8101(9)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  deflnition  of  ••child", 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "means"  a 
comma  and  "except  as  provided  in  section 

8148  of  this  tlUe.". 

(2)  SecUon  8101(12)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  deflnition  of  "compensation",  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "but  this  does  not  in  any  way 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly  compen- 
sation payable  for  disability  or  death:"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ••except  that — 

"(A)  this  doej  not  in  any  way  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  compensation  pay- 
able for  disability  or  death:  and 

•'(B)  such  term  does  not  Include  beneflts 
paid  imder  section  8148  of  this  title;". 

Sac.  3.  The  authority  to  make  payments 
under  section  8148  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  the  flrst  section  of  this 
Act),  shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
provided  for  In  advance  by  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  reapect  to  injuries  sustained 
on  or  after  September  39,  1976.« 


paid   to  such 


By  Mr.  DbCONCINI: 

S.  1168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnlbu.s 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  require  as  a  condition  of  assist- 
ance under  such  act  that  law  enforce- 
ment agenciee  have  In  effect  a  binding 


law  enforcement  ofHcers'  bill  of  rights- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

J^W    K.4POBCUUNT    OmCBW    »"  t,    OF    SIOaTS 

Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  Prealdent,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  BJl  of  Rights.  This  bill  would 
require  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  public  agencies  enact  a  law 
enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. It  is  similar  to  S.  2301,  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Senator  Kenndy  and 
identical  to  a  bill  being  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Biacgi. 

Our  law  enforcement  personnel  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  civil  and  pro- 
cedural rights  enjoyed  by  all  other 
Americans.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case.  My  experience  as  a  law  en- 
forcement official  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
has  allowed  me  great  insight  into  the 
problems  faced  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ncials  regarding  violations  of  their  civil 
rights.  This  bill  would  provide  a  guaran- 
tee that  law  enforcement  personnel  will 
be  extended  the  civil  and  procedural 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
compelling  State  and  local  governments, 
and  puollc  agencies  to  include  a  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights  in  their 
plans. 

In  order  to  facilitate  establishing  an 
effective,  uniform  statute  the  following 
guidelines  are  set  forth  in  this  bill: 

First,  law  enforcement  personnel 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
political  activities  while  off  duty  and  out 
of  uniform. 

Second,  officers  under  investigation 
would  be  notified  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  all  complainants,  including 
those  to  be  present  during  interrogation, 
and  their  legal  rights,  including  the  right 
to  counsel. 

Third,  all  interrogations  would  be  con- 
ducted In  a  reasonable  manner  and  the 
complete  proceedings  would  be  recorded. 
Any  threat  of  disciplinary  action  during 
the  interrogation  would  be  prohibited. 

Fourth,  a  law  enforcement  officer 
would  be  notified  and  given  explanation 
for  any  punitive  action  taken  against 
him  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
action. 

Fifth,  no  law  enforcement  officer 
would  be  required  to  disclose  information 
regarding  personal  finances  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  promotion. 

Sixth,  adequate  representation  of  law 
enforcement  personnel  would  be  re- 
quired whenever  a  police  complaint  re- 
view board  is  established. 

Seventh,  law  enforcement  officers 
would  have  the  right  to  bring  civil  suits 
against  all  those  who  violate  their  rights 
under  the  bill  of  rights. 

Although  the  concept  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officers'  bill  of  rights  is  gaining 
momentum  throughout  the  Nation,  few 
State,  local,  or  public  entities  have  ini- 
tiated any  concrete  action  toward  this 
goal.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  rights  of  all  Americans  are  pro- 
tected. Let  us  not  ignore  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  serving  this 
Nation  as  law  enforcement  officials.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Law  Enforcement. 
Officers'  Bill  of  Rights  Congress  can 
lead  in  demonstrating  appreciation  and 
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support  of  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bil  be  printed  in  the 

RICORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd.  as 
follows : 

8.  1168 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  19S8  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating parts  O,  H,  I,  and  J  as  parts  H,  I, 
J.  and  K,  respectively,  and  by  inserung  im- 
mediately after  part  X  the  following  new 
part: 

"Past  F— CjAW  Ekvobckicbmt  OmcEts'  Bdu. 
or  RiGHia 

"Sec.  4'n.  Beginning  with  the  flrst  fiscal 
jrear  commencing  not  less  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
part,  no  grant  under  part  B,  C,  or  E  of  this 
title  shall  be  made,  dlrecUy  or  indirectly, 
to  any  State,  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  public  agency,  unless  there  Is  In 
effect  with  respect  to  such  State,  unit  of 
general  local  government,  or  public  agency, 
a  law  enforcement  officer's  bill  of  rights 
which  substantially  provides  as  a  minimum 
the  following  rights  for  the  law  enforcement 
officers  of  such  State,  unit  of  general  local 
government,  or  public  agency: 

"  'BXLL  Ot  tXGRTS  "  'POUnCAI.  AdlVrTT  OF  LAW 
KNTOaCXMKNT  OITICS 

"  'SscTtoiT  1 .  Except  when  on  duty  or  act- 
ing In  his  official  capacity,  no  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  be  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing In  political  activity  or  be  denied  the 
right  to  refrain  from  engaging  In  such 
activity. 
"  •ricrts   or   LAW   CNFoacaimrr   omcsas 

WRnj    UNDKt    DrVKSTIGATIOM 

"  "Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer is  under  Investigation  for  aUeged  mal- 
feasance, misfeasance,  or  nonfeasance  of 
official  duty,  virlth  a  view  to  possible  disci- 
plinary action,  demotion,  dismissal,  or  crim- 
nal  charges,  the  following  tmninnnin  stand- 
ards shall  apply: 

"  '  ( I )  No  adverse  Inference  shall  be  drawn 
and  no  punitive  action  taken  from  a  refusal 
of  the  law  enforcement  officer  being  investi- 
gated to  participate  In  such  investigation  or 
be  interrogated  other  than  when  such  law 
enforcement  officer  Is  on  duty,  or  when  exi- 
gent circumstances  otherwise  require. 

■"(2)  Any  Interrogation  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  take  place  at  the  offices 
of  those  conducting  the  Investigation,  the 
place  where  such  law  enforcement  officer  re- 
ports for  duty,  or  such  other  reasonable  place 
as  the  investigator  may  determine. 

"•(3)  The  law  enforcement  officer  being 
investigated  shall  be  Informed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  Interrogation,  of  the 
nature  of  the  investigation,  the  names  of  any 
complainants,  and  the  Identity  and  author- 
ity of  the  person  conducting  such  Investiga- 
tion, and  at  the  commencement  of  any  in- 
terrogation of  such  officer  In  connection  with 
any  such  investigation  shall  be  Informed  of 
all  persons  present  during  such  Interroga- 
tion. All  questions  asked  la  any  such  Inter- 
rogation sball  be  asked  by  or  through  a 
single  interrogator. 

•"(4)  No  formal  proceeding  which  has  au- 
thority to  penalize  a  law  enforcement  officer 
may  be  brought  except  upon  charges  signed 
by  the  persons  making  those  charges. 

•'  "(6)  Any  Interrogation  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer  In  connection  with  an  Investiga- 
tion shall  be  for  a  reasonable  period  of  Ume, 
and  Shall  allow  for  reasonable  periods  for 
the  rest  and  personal  necessities  of  suc5~Iaw 
enforcement  officer. 


"'(6)  No  threat,  harassment,  promise,  or 
reward  shall  be  made  to  any  law  officer  In 
connection  with  an  investigation  In  order  to 
Induce  the  answering  of  any  question,  but 
Immunity  from  prosecution  may  be  offered 
to  Induce  such  answering. 

"'(7)  All  Interrogations  of  any  law  en- 
forcement officer  in  connection  with  the  In- 
vestigation shall  be  recorded  In  full. 

"  '(8)  The  law  enforcement  officer  shaU  be 
entitled  to  the  presence  of  his  counsel  or  any 
other  one  person  of  his  choice  at  any  Inter- 
rogation In  connection  with  the  Investiga- 
tion. 

"  "BEFKESEIfTATION  ON  COlCPLAIIfT  BKVIEW 
BOAEDS 

"  'Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  police  complaint  re- 
view board  has  been  established  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  persons  other  than 
law  enforcement  officers  of  the  agencies  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  such  board,  such 
board  shall  also  Include  a  fair  representation 
of  such  officers. 

"  'CIVn.   SUITS   OF   LAW  ENFOBCEKEITr   OmCEXS 

"  'Sec.  4.  Any  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
have  the  right,  and  shall  receive  public  legal 
assistance  when  requested,  to  recover  pecu- 
niary and  other  damages  from  persons  vio- 
lating any  of  the  rights  established  under 
the  law  enforcement  officers'  bUl  of  rights. 

"  'disclosuee  of  finances 
"  'Sec.  6.  No  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
be  required  to  disclose,  for  the  purposes  of 
promotion  or  assignment,  any  item  of  his 
prcq>erty,  Income,  assets,  debts,  or  expendi- 
tures or  those  of  any  member  of  such  officer's 
household. 

"  'NOTICE  OF  DISdPLINAET  ACTION 

"  'Sec.  6.  Whenever  a  personnel  action 
which  will  result  In  any  loss  of  pay  or  bene- 
fits, or  Is  otherwise  punitive  Is  tcUcen  against 
a  law  enforcement  officer,  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  shall  be  notlSed  of  such  action 
and  the  reasons  therefor  a  reasonable  time 
before  such  action  takes  effect. 

"  'EETALIATION  FOB  EXXXCISING  RIGHTS 

"  'SKc.  7.  There  shall  be  no  penalty  nor 
threat  of  any  penalty  for  the  exercise  by  a 
law  enforcement  officer  of  his  rights  tinder 
this  blU  of  rights. 

"  'OTHER  REMEDIES  NOT  MSPARACED 

"'Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  blU  of  rights 
shall  disparage  or  impair  any  other  legal 
remedy  any  law  enforcement  officer  shall 
have  with  respect  to  any  rights  under  this 
blU  of  rights. ' 

"Sec.  472.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  a  public  agency.  If  the 
principal  official  function  of  such  officer  or 
employee  Is  to  luvestlgate  crimes,  or  to  ap- 
prehend or  hold  in  custody  persons  charged 
or  convicted  of  crimes,  and  Include  police, 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  snd  corrections  guards; 

"(2)  'complainant'  means  the  person 
whose  Information  was  the  basis  for  the 
Initiation  of  an  investigation; 

"(3)  'complaint  review  board'  means  any 
public  body  with  specific  lawful  authority  to 
investigate  and  take  public  action.  Including 
making  report^  on  charges  of  Improper  con- 
duct by  law  enforcement  officers,  but  Is  not 
a  law  enforcement  agency,  a  grand  Jury,  or 
other  entity  similar  to  a  grand  Jury;  and 

"(4)  'law  enforcement  agency'  means  any 
public  agency  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
to  Investigate  crimes,  apprehend  and  hold  in 
custody  persons  charged  with  crimes." 


By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cankon)  : 
S.  1169.  A  b'll  to  authorize  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  Ruby  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


RUBT   LAKE   NATIONAL   WILOLIFB 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Nevada,  Senator  Cahhoh,  legisla- 
tion that  would  authorize  the  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  Ruby  Lake  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Nevada  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  seek  to  balance 
the  recreational  use  of  the  refuge  wKh 
the  wildlife  conservation  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ruby  Lake  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  commonly  known 
as  the  Ruby  Marshes,  covers  37.600  acres 
and  straddles  the  boimdaries  of  Elko  and 
White  Pine  Counties  in  Nevada.  The  area 
is  managed  by  the  n.S.  Hsh  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  refuge  was 
to  provide  a  breeding  ground  for  water- 
fowl and  wildlife,  and  was  estaUlshed  in 
1938.  However,  recreational  usage  has 
increased  significantly  over  the  past 
decade  as  has  the  number  of  visitors  to 
the  area. 

Several  years  ago  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  completed  an  environmental 
impact  assessment  on  boating  at  the 
refuge.  The  EIA  maintained  the  boating 
was  adversely  affecting  nesting  canvas- 
back  and  redhead  ducks.  The  basis  for 
this  finding  has  been  disputed  by  many 
people  with  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  a  lawsuit  filed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Interior  De- 
partment issued  regulations  that  effec- 
tively pnAlbited  recreational  power 
boating  and  fishing  on  the  Ruby  lake. 
Unfortunately,  both  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  courts  failed  to  con- 
sider information  provided  by  the  refuge 
manager,  which  clearly  estaUi^ed  that 
waterfowl  production  had  not  been  ad- 
versely impacted  by  the  increased  recre- 
ational usage  as  claimed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  Nevadans 
agree  that  the  wildlife  at  the  marshes 
should  be  protected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
prior  to  the  lawsuit  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  af- 
ter listening  to  State  and  local  concerns, 
had  drawn  up  regulations  that  would 
have  protected  the  wildlife  at  the 
m-rshes  and  st'll  allowed  some  recrea- 
tional (K>portunities  for  northern  Nevada 
sportsmen. 

Frankly.  I  find  it  unconscionable  that 
the  desires  of  Nevadans  to  pursue  a  mul- 
tiple use  policy  at  the  Ruby  lAke  were 
usurped  by  a  group  of  out-of -State  en- 
vinximentalists  who  presented  their  case 
to  an  eastern  judge,  rather  than  coming 
to  Nevada  and  arguing  face-to-face  with 
Nevadans. 

The  legislation  Senator  CAinroK  and  I 
are  introducing  today  would  simply  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  whereby  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  could  issue  new  reg- 
ulations that  would  allow  reasonable  rec- 
reation<il  use  as  well  as  wildlife  manage- 
ment. We  feel  that  recreational  boattng 
and  the  mamtpnance  of  wildlife  h<d)itats 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  I  have  high 
hopes  that  the  admlnlstraticm  will  be 
supportive  of  this  approach,  and  that 
Congress  wUl  permit  the  citizens  of  Ne- 
vada to  once  again  enjoy  this  wonderful 
recreational  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coa- 
sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ou. 
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Ttomn  betn«  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoso,  as 
foUom: 

a  1100 

B«  it  enmeted  by  th«  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Congresa  assembled,  Th«t  (») 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
IndwUng  the  National  Conservation  Recrea- 
Uonal  Areas  Act  (76  SUt.  063.  16  U.S.C 
1 40OK) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
allow  for  the  recreational  use  of  Ruby  Lake 
Nattonal  WUdlUe  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada, Including  use  of  powered  watercraft. 

(b)  In  the  management  of  Ruby  Lake 
National  wildlife  Refuge,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  seek  to  balance  the  recre- 
ational use  of  the  refuge  with  the  wildlife 
conserratlon   objectives   of   the   Refuge.^ 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  coUeague.  Senator 
Lazalt,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  management  of  Ruby  Lake  Refuge  to 
provide  both  wildlife  protection  and  ap- 
proiHlate  recreation  opportunities. 

Iliis  is  a  modest  proposal.  Basically,  it 
will  allow  the  use  of  powered  watercraft 
at  times  and  in  areas  consistent  with  the 
primary  use  of  the  lake  as  a  breeding 
ground  for  waterfowl.  Such  use  has  been 
common  In  the  past  without  an^-  demon- 
strable impact  on  the  breeding?  habits  of 
the  waterfowl  which  use  the  refuge. 
Studies  conducted  bv  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service  have  found  such  recreation- 
al use  compatible  with  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  refuge  when  regulated  and  con- 
tndled. 

This  lake  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots 
In  the  great  basin  area  of  our  country 
where  water  sports  are  available.  Un- 
fortunately, the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  determined. 
contrary  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice's own  evidence,  that  this  recreational 
resource  must  be  placed  off  Lmlts  to  such 
recreation.  This  decision  was  taken  de- 
spite this  evidence  and  despite  years  of 
such  public  use  without  adverse  impact. 

The  refuge  can  and  should  be  managed 
to  accommodate  both  goals.  Tlie  bill  is 
careful  to  stress  the  wildlife  objectives 
of  the  refuge  but  restores  a  carefully 
regulated  water  recreation  benefit  to  the 
public.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

8.  1170.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram for  schools  and  hospitals  and  for 
the  energy  conservation  program  for 
buildings  owned  by  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  public  care  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

■maoT  coxanvATioir  AsaisTAitcx  AicxifD- 
Mxirrs  OP  lesi 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  reauthorize 
title  rn  of  Public  Law  95-619.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act. 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  Funding  for  the 
proposed  legislation  would  be  authorized 
at  a  level  of  $200  million  each  year  for 
the  3-year  period  or  a  reduction  of  $100 
million  or  one-third  from  the  previous 
autborlzatkm  level. 

Tbe  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act  which  I  introduced  as  8.  701 
and  was  enacted  as  title  m  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Act  In  1978.  provides  tech- 


nical and  matching  grant  assistance  to 
States  for  renewable  energy  and  conser- 
vation improvements  in  public  buildings. 
Including  local  government  facilities, 
schools,  hospitals,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  other  public  and  private  non- 
profit health  care  or  nursing  institutions. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today, 
while  essentially  the  same  as  S.  701.  is 
also  slmdar  to  HJl.  8207  introduced  last 
year  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
DiNGKLL.  This  measure  incorporates  sev- 
eral recommendations  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  private 
groups  for  Improving  title  III  program 
implementation.  The  proposed  measure 
also  permits  local  government  facilities, 
in  addition  to  public  schools,  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  matching  energy  conservati(xi 
grant  assistance. 

Bflr.  President,  when  I  first  introduced 
S.  701,  the  Emergency  Energy  Assistance 
Act  in  1977  to  assist  institutions,  partic- 
ularly schools,  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
universities,  I  was  most  concerned  over 
the  escalating  percentage  of  the  budgets 
of  these  institutions  that  is  used  for  en- 
ergy costs  rather  than  the  human  serv- 
ices they  are  designed  to  provide. 

Traditionally,  for  example,  local  school 
districts  spend  between  12.5  and  15  per- 
cent of  their  discretionary  fimds  for  fuel. 
This  year,  the  Department  of  Energy  es- 
timates they  are  now  committing  be- 
tween 25  and  35  percent  of  their  discre- 
tionary funds  for  this  purpose.  Often, 
these  fimds  must  come  from  other  areas 
of  local  school  district  budgets  which  ob- 
viously has  a  direct  impact  on  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching  and  learning. 

Furthermore,  since  local  school  ex- 
penditures are  usually  the  largest  item 
in  every  locality's  budget,  this  means 
that  every  taxpayer  in  the  country  is 
paying  more  for  the  increased  cost  of  fuel 
in  the  schools  and  for  the  presently  in- 
efficient manner  in  which  schools  are 
consuming  fuel. 

During  the  first  vear  of  implementa- 
tion, the  impact  of  title  in  programs  has 
been  significant  and  most  encouraging. 
Under  the  first  two  cycles  of  funding  for 
title  in  in  1980.  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy has  obligated  over  $260  million  in 
more  than  8.000  grants  for  the  installa- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures  oi 
the  extension  of  technical  assistance 
and  energy  audit  services  for  public 
buildings.  The  Department  of  Energv  has 
estimated  that  approximately  50  000 
buildings  were  audited  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  first  year  and  20.000 
assisted  through  some  form  of  techni- 
cal assistance  or  energy  conservation 
retro^t  measures. 

This  assistance  has  Included  a  variety 
of  energy  conservation  grants  ranging  in 
size  from  the  $637  grant  to  Insulate  the 
attic  of  a  rural  Idaho  school  up  to  an 
award  of  $975,000  to  Install  a  sophisti- 
cated heat  pump  and  waste  heat  recov- 
ery system  in  a  Virginia  hospital.  There 
have  also  been  grants  to  install  wood- 
stoves  in  Maine,  adapt  solar  technology 
in  schools  in  California,  develop  geo- 
thermal  resources  in  Idaho,  and  utilize 
hydropower  in  Alaska. 

Although  precise  energy  savings  data 
is  not  available  in  this  brief  period  of 
time,  the  Department  of  Energy  has  esti- 
mated that  for  every  $1  million  Invested. 


39,000  barrels  of  oil  will  be  saved  every 
year.  In  the  first  two  cycles  of  funding, 
the  Department  of  Energy  estimates  that 
the  energy  conservation  efforts  imder 
title  III  should  result  in  savings  of  more 
than  9  million  barrels  of  oil  emnually. 
These  estimates  will  mean  a  reduction  In 
direct  expenditures  for  energy  in  public 
buildings,  schools,  and  hospitals  during 
the  first  year  of  $315  million.  These  sav- 
ings represent  dollars  that  for  the  most 
part  will  not  go  to  OPEC  countries,  but 
stay  in  the  United  States,  providing  jobs 
and  easing  the  taxpayers'  burden  as  well 
as  health  care  costs. 

Mr.  President,  In  regard  to  the  Initial 
funding  for  the  schools  and  hospitals 
program.  I  am  particularly  pleased  by 
the  enthusiastic  response  of  many  com- 
munities and  institutions  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. Under  the  first  cycle  of  funding, 
five  institutions  In  our  State,  the  John  E. 
Fogarty  Memorial  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  Rhode  Island  Hosp  tal,  Brown 
University,  and  Providence  College  were 
awarded  grants  totaling  $855,000  to  in- 
stitute energy  conservation  measures. 

In  the  most  recent  round  of  funding, 
24  grants  for  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures were  awarded  to  the  State  totaling 
more  than  $778,000.  This  cycle  of  fund- 
ing is  providing  conservation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  many  communities, 
including  Barrington,  Pawtucket.  Provi- 
dence, Warwick,  Woonsocket,  Cranston, 
Newport,  East  Providence.  Portsmouth, 
and  West  Warwick.  Assistance  imder 
title  m  has  also  been  awarded  to  Roger 
Williams,  Miriam,  and  Womens  and  In- 
fants Hopsitals. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  response  to 
title  ni  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  most 
encouraging.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
also  be  interested  to  know  that  of  55 
States  and  territories  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  54  have  developed, 
submitted  and  had  approved  State  plans 
for  program  implementation.  The  pro- 
gram has  also  received  strong  support 
from  eUglble  institutions.  In  a  recent 
survey.  State  offices  reported  that  on  the 
average,  they  received  three  times  tis 
many  program  applicants  as  could  be 
supported  in  this  last  application  cycle. 

In  addition  to  the  enthusiasm  for  title 
III  by  the  States,  most  comments  and 
evaluations  of  the  program  have  also 
been  encouraging. 

Mr.  President,  title  HI.  in  my  view,  has 
been  remarkably  effective  in  its  first  year. 
It  has.  unfortimately.  barely  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  need  by  States.  At  the 
full  $900  million  funding  level  authorized 
in  1978.  it  was  estimated  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  reach  more  than  26  per- 
cent of  the  eligible  buildings — and  that 
estimate  was  based  on  1978  dollars.  At 
the  more  modest  funding  levels  actually 
obligated  of  $260  million,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  program  has  impacted  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  eligible  buildings. 

In  view  of  this  progress.  I  regret  that 
the  administration  has  requested  only 
$81.3  million  for  title  HI  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
I  fully  understand  this  decision  however, 
because  of  overriding  national  concerns, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  OMB  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  strongly  sup- 
ported retention  of  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals conservation  program. 
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According  to  early  reports  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  title 
m  In  Its  first  year  yielded  measurable 
benefits.  Furthermore.  OMB  noted  that 
local  governments  and  hospitals  would 
have  a  difficult  time  financing  necessary 
energy  conservation  Investments  without 
the  Federal-State  matching  grants  uro- 
gram. Based  upon  these  early  evalua- 
tions, the  initial  favorable  conservation 
results,  and  the  enthusiastic  participa- 
tion by  States,  I  hope  that  Federal  fund- 
ing will  gradually  be  Increased  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  period  of 
great  economic  uncertainty  In  our  coun- 
try, many  worthwhile  programs  must 
face  reductions  In  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget  and 
strengthen  our  economy.  That  goal  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  and  one  I  strongly  sup- 
port. At  a  time  of  such  uncertainty,  how- 
ever, I  also  believe  that  there  are  pro- 
grams which  are  Important  to  maintain 
in  terms  of  our  national  Interest,  cost- 
effectiveness,  and  the  help  they  provide 
in  easing  the  burden  on  taxpayers.  The 
schools  and  hosnitals  program  falls  Into 
this  category.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
recognize  the  Immense  value  of  this  pro- 
gram to  States  and  local  governments  as 
well,  as  well  as  toward  our  national  con- 
servation effort  and  support  this  3-year 
reauthoriza  tion . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  mv  legislation,  along 
with  the  newspaper  articles  and  com- 
ments regarding  the  schools  and  hos- 
pitals conservation  program,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1170 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Contrress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Conserva- 
tion Assistance  Amendments  of  1981". 

AMENDMEMTS    TO     THE    EinXCT    CONSEBVATIOIT 
PROC!lAM  FOR  SCHOOLS  Ain>  HOSPTrAI,S 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  391  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  strlkln?  out  pare^n'aphB  (11)  and  (13) 
and  by  redeslgnatlne  paragTa->hs  (13) 
through  (21)  as  (11)  through  (19)  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  strlkln/T  out  "(17)"  In  paraeraoh  (14) 
as  so  redesignated  and  substituting  "(15)"; 
and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  of  paragranh  (5) :  "For  nurooses  of 
this  paratsraph,  an  Institution  leased  from 
any  person  for  a  period  In  excefis  of  12  years 
by  an  entity  referred  to  In  subpara<»TaDh  (A) 
or  (^B^  shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  such 
entity  and  not  by  the  rerson  from  whom 
such  Institution  Is  leased.". 

(b)  Section  394  of  nich  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  State  school  facilities  aeency. 
and  State  hospital  faculties  agency,"  In  sub- 
section (c)(1)  thereof. 

(c)  (1 )  Section  396  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  8trlHn»  out  subsection  (c)  thereof  and 
redeslenattne  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  (c) 
and  (d) ,  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (c).  as  so  redeslonsted.  of 
such  section  395  Is  amended  by  stTlkln<T  out 
"at  any  time"  and  s"hstltiitln»t  "In  a  timely 
fashion  as  determined  by  the  Secretary". 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subser^on  (d) ,  as 
so  redesignated,  of  such  section  395  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If.  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  following  such  noUflcatlon.  the 


Secretary  flnda  that  any  State,  aebool,  or 
hoqtltal  has  not  corrected  such  failure,  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  to  such  State.  scho(ri,  or 
boapltal  and  recover  the  imezpended  bal- 
ance of  any  assistance  previously  provided 
to  the  State,  school,  or  hospital  under  this 
part.". 

(d)  Section  396(d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof:  ".  except  that  If  there  are  In- 
sufficient applications  In  any  State  to  per- 
mit the  expenditures  of  30  percent  of  such 
funds  for  schools  or  for  hospitals,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  the  request  of  the  State,  al- 
locate less  than  30  percent  of  such  funds  for 
schools,  or  for  hospitals,  as  the  case  may  be". 

(e)(1)  Section  397(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  energy 
conservation  proiect  grants  (Including  tech- 
nical assistance)  pursuant  to  section  396. 
there  Is  authorlred  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $200,000,000  for  the  fls'^1  year  ending 
September  30.  1962,  t200,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and 
•300,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  such  sums  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.". 

(3)  Section  397(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1980"  and  substituting 
"1984". 

(f)  (1)  Section  398  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  out  '"Ten" 
In  Bubparagr{4>h  (B)  thereof  and  substitut- 
ing "Nine"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
subparagraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(C)  One  percent  of  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  section  397(b)  shall  be  allocated 
to  States,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
for  the  alleviation  of  any  Inequities  caused  by 
the  strict  adherence  to  the  priority  or  per- 
centage requirements  of  this  part  as  the 
Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may  provide.  Any 
funds  not  allocated  under  this  subsection  In 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  reallocaUon 
under  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  In  the  subsequent  fiscal  year.". 

(2)  Section  398(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  District  of  Columbia". 

(3)  Section  398(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"No  State  shall  be  eligible  under  this  sub- 
section In  any  fiscal  year  for  the  reallocation 
of  funds  from  a  prior  fiscal  year  unless  1(M) 
percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  that  State 
In  such  prior  fiscal  year  were  obligated  In  that 
fiscal  year.". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EMESGT  COIfSESVATION 
PaOCBAM  FOa  BT7IU>IMGS  OWlfKD  BT  TTmTS  OP 
LOCAL  COVEXNMEirr  AND  FUBUC  CAKE  INSTI- 
TtmONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  400A  of  the  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Policy  Act  (42  UJB.C.  6201)  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  and 
(7)  thereof: 

(2)  inserting  before  "and  Secretary"  in 
paragraph  ( I) .  the  following :  "public  or  non- 
profit Institution.";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  The  term  'energy  conservation  proj- 
ect* means — 

"(A)  an  undertaking  to  acquire  and  in- 
stall one  or  more  energy  con''ervatlon  n>eas- 
ures  in  buildings  owned  by  units  of  local 
government  or  public  care  Institutions;  and 

"(B)  technical  assLitance  In  connection 
with  any  such  undertaking  and  technical 
assistance,  under  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  public  care  Institutions — 

"(1)  to  conduct  specialised  studle*  identi- 
fying and  ppeclfjrlng  energy  mvln?8  and  re- 
lated cost  savings  that  are  likely  to  be  real- 
ised as  a  result  of  r^)  modlflcatirn  or  main- 
tenance and  operating  procedures  In  a  build- 
ing, (TT)  the  acquMtlon  and  Installation  of 
one  or  more  specified  energy  con<ervatlon 
measures  in  such  building,  or  (in)  both,  or 


"(11)  the  planning  or  administration  of 
such  specialized  studies.". 

(b)  Section  4(X)B  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
In  subsection  (b)  thereof  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "enactment  of  this  part" 
and  substituting  "enactment  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1981": 

(2)  striking  out  "technical  assistance  pro- 
grams" each  place  It  appears  and  substitut- 
ing "energy  conservation  projects"; 

(3)  striking  out  "undertake  technical  as- 
sistance work"  and  ri-bstltuting  "Implement 
energy  conservation  projects";  and 

(4)  adding  the  fcdlowlng  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule  prescribe 
criteria  for  determining  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  public  care  institutions  which 
are  in  a  class  of  severe  hardship.  Such  cri- 
teria shall  take  into  account  climate,  fuel 
costs,  fuel  avaUablllty,  abUlty  to  provide 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs,  and 
such  other  factors  that  he  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

(c)  Section  400D  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  before  "or  such  longer  pe- 
riod" the  following:  "(as  amended  by  the 
Energy  (Conservation  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1981),"; 

(2)  striking  out  "technical  assistance  pro- 
grams" In  each  place  It  appears  and  sub- 
stituting "energy  conservation  projects"; 

(3)  striking  out  "such  programs"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  substituting  "such  projects"; 

(4)  striking  out  "applicants  for  technical 
assistance"  in  paragraph  (5)  and  substitut- 
ing "applicants  for  energy  conservation  proj- 
ects"; and 

(5)  striking  out  "grants  for  technical 
assistance"  In  paragraph  (6)  and  substitut- 
ing "grants  for  energy  conservation  proj- 
ects". 

(d)  Section  400E  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "GRANTS  FOR  TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE"  In  the  heading  thereof 
and  substituting  "FINANCIAIj  ASSIST- 
ANCE"; 

(2)  striking  out  "grants  for  technical  as- 
sistance under  this  part"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  In  subsection  (b)  and  substituting  in 
each  such  subsection  "financial  assistance 
under  this  part  for  energy  conservation  proj- 
ects"; 

(3)  striking  out  "technical  assistance  pro- 
posed" In  subsection  (b)  and  substituting 
"energy  conservation  projects  proposed"; 
and 

(4)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  in  sub- 
section (d)  and  substituting:  "H.  after  a 
reasonable  time  foUowlng  such  notification, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  any  unit  of  local 
government  or  public  care  institution  has 
not  corrected  such  failure,  the  Secretary 
may  terminate  financial  aaslstanoe  under 
this  part  to  such  unit  or  institution  and 
recover  the  unexpended  balance  of  any  as- 
sistance previously  provided  to  the  unit 
or  institution   under  this  part.". 

(e)  Section  400F  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  strUdn*  out  "ncHincaL  taanaicf 
In  the  heading  thereof  and  subsUl  utlng 
"amtcr  ooNsimvATioN   paojscr  cobis**; 

(2)  striking  out  "In  payment  of  technical 
assistants  nro'T^m  costs"  In  subsection  (a) 
and  xubstitutln<;  "for  carrying  out  energy 
conservation  prolects"; 

(3)  striking  out  "technical  aaslstanoe  pro- 
gram costs''  In  subsection  (b)  and  subsUtut- 
Ing  "the  costs  of  any  energy  conaervatlan 
proiect"; 

(4)  strlklnK  out  "Amounts"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  substltutlne  "(1)  Brcent  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2).  amounts";  and 

(5)  addlne  the  followini'  new  paragr^h 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) : 

"(3)  Amounts  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses  of   this   section    (together   with   any 
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•mouxits  BMda  KT»Uftbl«  for  ■octa  jnirpoaM 
Oom  otb«r  TmdmnX  ioutcm)  nuj  b*  uaad  to 
iwy  not  to  iwtd  90  p«r  cent  ot  tba  cost* 
of  »n  aaergy  coaaerrAtlon  projact  If  tba  Sao- 
r«tU7  datannliiM  tb»t  »  project  meeta  tha 
hardablp  crltarla  of  Mctlon  40aB(d).  Oruita 
mada  nndar  thU  parkgrapb  aball  ba  from 
tba  funds  provldad  undar  lactlon  400H 
(a)  (2).". 

(f)  Saetlon  4000  of  sucb  Act  ia  unandad 
by— 

(1)  atriklng  out  "prellnUnaLry  anargy  audita 
and" In aahaactlon  (a); 

{%)  atriklng  out  "not  to  ezcaad"  and  aU 
that  follows  In  subsacUon  (a)  down  throvigh 
"1079"  and  subsututlng  "not  to  ezcaed  $30,- 
000.000  for  aacta  of  tbe  fiscal  yaars  1982.  1983. 
and  1984*^: 

(3)  striking  out  "taebnlcal  aaalstanca 
granta"  in  subaactlon  (b)  and  subaututtng 
"anargy  conaarratlon  projact  granU"; 

(4)  striking  out  "not  to  excaed"  and  all 
that  fOUowa  In  subaaeuon  (b)  down  through 
"1979"  and  aubatltuttng  "not  to  azcaad  $100,- 
000.000  for  aaeh  of  tha  fiscal  yaars  1982.  1983, 
and  1984":  and 

(8)  striking  out  "Wti"  In  subaactlon  (c) 
and  substituting  "1984". 

(g)  Saetlon  400H  of  such  Act  Is  amandad 
to  raad  aa  foUows: 

"Sk.  400H.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise 
proTlded  in  subaactlon  (b).  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  90  percent  of  the  amounts 
made  available  under  section  400a(b)  In 
•ny  year  for  purpoaea  of  making  energy 
oonserfatlon  project  grants  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 400P  aa  follows : 

"(A)  SIghty  percent  of  amounts  made 
avaUable  under  section  4000(b)  shall  be 
allocated  among  the  States  in  accordance 
with  a  formula  to  be  prescribed,  by  rule,  by 
the  Secretary,  taking  into  account  popula- 
thm  and  climate  of  each  State,  and  such 
other  factors  aa  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"  (B)  Nine  percent  of  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  secUon  4000(b)  shall  be  aUo- 
eated  among  the  States  in  such  manner  as 
tba  Secretary  determines  by  rule  after  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  availability  and  coat  of 
fuel  or  other  energy  used  in.  and  the  amount 
of  fuel  or  other  energy  consumed  by.  units 
of  local  government  and  public  care  Instltu- 
tkms  In  the  States,  and  such  other  factors 
aa  he  deema  iqjproprlate. 

"  (C)  One  percent  of  amounts  made  avail- 
able under  section  4000(b)  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  States,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, for  the  alleviation  of  any  ineatilttes 
cMxiaaA  by  the  strict  adherence  to  the  priority 
or  percentage  requirements  of  this  part  as 
the  Secretary.  In  his  discretion,  may  provide. 
Any  funds  not  allocated  under  this  subsec- 
tion In  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
reallocation  under  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  In  the  subaequent  fis- 
cal year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  10  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  made  available  under 
section  4000(b)  In  any  year  for  purposes  of 
making  grants  as  provided  imder  section 
400F(b)  (2)  In  excess  of  the  SO-percent  lim- 
itation contained  In  section  400F(b)(l). 

"(b)  Tbe  total  amount  allocated  to  any 
State  under  sobaaetlan  (a)  in  any  year  shall 
not  exoaad  10  percent  of  the  toUl  amount 
alloemtad  to  an  the  States  in  such  year  under 
eudi  •nbsaetlosi  (a) .  Except  for  Puerto  Rico. 
Onam.  American  Samoa,  and  ttie  Vlnrtn  Is- 
landa,  not  leas  than  OJJ  percent  of  such  total 
allocation  to  all  Stetea  for  that  year  shall  be 
allooatad  In  sodt  yaar  for  tbe  total  of  grants 
to  units  of  local  government  and  public  care 
Inatltntlons  In  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved State  plan  under  this  part. 

"(e)  Hie  Saa«tary  shall  prescribe  rulee 
limiting  tba  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a 
^a  whiai  may  be  ezoended  f or  admlnlstra- 
t»«  etpensaa  by  such  State. 

"(d)  Fonda  auocatad  for  prafeeta  In  any 
Stataa  for  a  flaeal  year  under  this  seetlcn  but 


not  obligated  in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  reallocation  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  saotlon  In  tbe  subaequent  fiscal 
year.". 

(b)  Section  4001(b)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  the  technical  assistance 
carried  out"  and  subsututlng  "the  types  of 
energy  conservation  measures  Implemented". 

OONTOSMING    AlfXMSICKMTa 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Item  reUtlng  to  section 
400B  In  the  table  of  contents  for  part  H  of 
UUa  m  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  la  amended  by  atriklng  out  "grants 
for  technical  aaalstanca"  and  substituting 
"grants  for  energy  conservation  projecte". 

(b)  Tbe  Item  relating  to  section  400F  In 
the  table  of  contents  for  part  H  of  title  in  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "technical  assist- 
ance" and  substituting  "energy  conservation 
project  coste". 

Trb  iMSiirirrioNAi.  Btni.oi]va  Oxamts 

PsooxAic:  Aj»  Ovsavixw 
By  DennU  R.  Landsberg.  PhX)..  P.E. 

The  National  Energy  Conservation  and 
PoUcy  Ast  (NEPA)  of  1978  authorizes  netrly 
•I  billion  for  the  program.  It  Is  administered 
by  the  VB.  Department  of  Energy  In  co- 
operation with  the  energy  offlces  of  each  of 
the  fifty  states.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands the  District  of  Columbia.  Ouam  and 
American  Samoa.  At  this  time  S4  of  the 
66  eligible  energy  offlces  are  actually  par- 
ticipating In  tbe  program. 

Key  features  Include; 

Provide  matching  grants  to  eligible  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Identification  and  lmp!e- 
mentetion  of  energy  conservation  activities 
In  building  structures  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Institutions,  prior  to  20  April   1977. 

The  program  Is  "sUte-speciflc."  Institu- 
tions must  be  located  in  a  stete  having  an 
approved  stete  plan  in  order  to  be  eligible. 

Oranto  may  be  awarded  to  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  public  care  Institutions,  both 
public  and  private  non-profit,  as  well  as 
local  govemmento  and  states. 

Funding  can  be  used  for  four  building 
activities:  preliminary  energy  audlte.  energy 
audlte.  technical  assistance  analyses,  and 
energy  conservation  measures. 

PaXLJlfTIfABT   KNKBCT  AUDrrS 

These  gather  da'a  on  numbers  of  buildings, 
size.  type,  ownership,  rate  of  energy  use,  fuel 
sources,  ete.  These  are  usually  conducted  by 
the  stetes  to  provide  Information  for 
planning  purpoees. 

smaoT  AUDrrs 

An  energy  audit  is  an  on-site  visit  to 
gather  data  and  to  examine  hours  of  opera- 
tion, operating  practices,  maintenance  pro- 
cedurea  and  physical  characteristics  to  de- 
termine if  there  are  maintenance  an<1  oper- 
ating procedure  changes  which  will  lower 
energy  use.  The  audit  will  also  provide  base- 
line information  to  determine  which  butld- 
Inga  have  the  highest  priority  to  receive 
technical  assistance,  nnanclal  assistance  for 
energy  audits  Is  limited,  generally  the  fe'^eral 
share  will  range  between  glfiO  and  9300  per 
building. 

TXCmnCAL  ABSISTANCX  AMALTSKS 

Theee  are  detailed  professional  studies 
which  reporte  the  specific  coste,  energy  sav- 
ings and  payback  periods  obtainable  from 
Installation  of  equipment,  such  as  time 
clocks  or  more  energy-efficient  ll^ht  fixtures, 
or  phjrslcal  chvn^es  to  the  building  struc- 
ture, such  aa  additional  insulation  or  double 
glazing. 

■wacT  coNaxavATioir  MXASxraxs 

Aaalstanca  is  available  to  design,  pur- 
chase and  install  equipment  or  make  changes 
to  tba  building  structure  which  will  save 
enenty.  Schools  and  hoig>lteis  only  are  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  for  energy  con- 
servation maasuraa.  BCId's  must  have  simple 


payback  periods  of  between  one  and  fifteen 
years. 

Instltutlona  raoelvlng  funding  mtist  pro- 
vide 60  paroant  matehlng.  ualng  funds  or  in- 
klnd  aarvloea  which  are  not  derived  from 
other  federal  grante  or  contracte.  No  more 
than  70  percent  of  tbe  funda  available  for 
schools  or  hospitals  In  a  given  stete  can  be 
allocated  to  either.  Funding  levels  in  ex- 
cess of  80  percent  are  available  te  qualified 
Institutions  by  reason  of  hardablp. 

Participation  by  Individual  institutions  Is 
voluntary.  The  award  of  a  grant  necessltetes 
the  fulfilling  of  federal  aaatiranoea  and  re- 
porting requiremente. 

Stetes  must  set  up  criteria  to  rank  appli- 
cations for  funding  In  accordance  with  fed- 
eral guidelines. 

To  date,  (28S.96  million  has  bean  appro- 
priated for  the  programs,  with  9900  million 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Any  funds  ap- 
propriated but  not  expended  will  probably 
be  reallocated  In  subaequent  program  cyclea 
by  stete  according  to  a  pre-determlned 
formula. 

Rules  governing  the  programs  were  pub- 
lished as  10  CPR  Part  466  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  2  April  1979,  17  April  1970  and 
24  October  1979.  However.  It  must  be  stressed 
that  since  the  program  is  stete-speclflc,  pro- 
spective appllcante  should  contect  their  stete 
energy  offlces  for  pertinent  program  details. 

XSStTLTS 

The  decision  by  DOE  to  make  the  pro- 
grams stete-speclfic  should  prove  to  have 
been  a  good  one  as  it  has  enabled  the  stetes 
to  tellor  the  programs  to  their  needs.  There 
was  some  confusion  and  disorganisation  In 
the  first  program  cycle,  but  this  was  to  be 
expected.  The  program  was  a  new  one.  over 
SO  stete  plans  bad  to  be  kept  Informed.  All 
In  all.  the  first  cycle  went  better  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and  tbe  second  cycle 
was  relatively  smooth  In  most  stetes. 

The  program  Is  already  having  some  def- 
inite impacte  nationwide,  even  though  Im- 
plementetion  of  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures Is  only  in  the  Initial  stages. 

Tbe  program  Is  aimed  at  the  bulldlnga  of 
two  Institutions,  which  occupy  unique  posi- 
tions In  their  communities.  Both  schools 
and  hospitals  are  highly  visible  and  vital  to 
their  communities'  well  being.  For  Innumer- 
able reasons,  many  of  our  nation's  hosoltels 
are  not  fiscally  sound.  Similarly,  half  o»ir 
schools  were  built  in  an  era  of  high  enroll- 
men*.  and  cheap  energy,  and  are  simply  not 
designed  to  meet  today's  needs.  Most  of  these 
institutions  were  not  focusing  on  energy 
conservation  prior  to  the  program's  Incep- 
tion, yet  they  were  becoming  financial  bur- 
dens to  the  very  people  they  were  designed 
to  service. 

As  such,  the  Institutional  Building  Orante 
Program  is  proving  to  be  successful  on  three 
levels : 

Federal  funds  are  being  used  for  projecte 
whose  direct  result  Is  to  save  energy  and 
lower  the  coat  of  healtji  care  and  education — 
all  high  national  prlorlUaa. 

Even  thoee  Instltutlona  which  were  not 
funded  now  view  energy  as  an  area  where 
operating  costs  can  be  successfully  reduced. 

The  concept  that  Investment  In  energy 
conservation  makes  good  economic  sense  Is 
being  demonstrated  to  the  public. 

The  last  factor  Is  the  most  Important.  Most 
of  us  take  It  for  granted.  Yet  without  the 
Incentive  of  caoltal  funding,  participation  Is 
greatly  re:»ured  de)T>lte  the  fact  that  funds 
are  only  available  for  a  fraction  of  the  appll- 
cante. The  local  povernm»nt  and  o'lbllc  care 
sectors  were  added  by  Congress,  with  funding 
limited  to  technical  assistance.  This  made 
sense  for  the  initial  cycles  alnce  less  was 
known  about  these  buUdln<^  than  those  In 
the  schools  and  hospitals  sectors.  Widespread 
participation  In  the  Drr«»ram  could  have  re- 
sulted In  the  accumulation  of  date  nec- 
eaaary  to  Justify  capital  expenditures  In  fu- 
ture cycles.  However,  lack  of  capital  funds 
resulted  in  lower  participation  levels  (only 
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21  percent  of  available  funda  were  awarded 
In  Cycle  1).  and  this  facet  of  tbe  program 
will  probably  not  be  continued.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  situation,  since  potential  savings 
exist  which  are  worth  investing  In  even  wlbh- 
out  federal  subsidy. 

The  Schools  and  Hospitals  portion  of  the 
program  has  created  great  Interest  because 
of  the  posslbllty  of  federal  funding.  It  made 
the  program  more  saleable  by  tbe  stetes  and 
permitted  strong  support  by  aasoclatlons. 
Ollllat  Burnham  of  the  New  York  State  Hoa- 
pltal  Association  reports  participation  by  over 
40  percent  of  member  hospltels.  Paul  E.  Mehl 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  has 
co-sponsored  national  briefings  with  DC^. 
Many  other  associations  have  been  active  as 
well,  most  notebly  the  American  Institute 
of  Industrial  Engineers,  the  National  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers,  the  Association  of 
Energy  Engineers,  and  of  course  ASHBAE. 

The  program  Is  funding  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  In  many  different  tjrpes  of  building. 
Nearly  1113  million  was  awarded  in  Cycle  1 
encompasslBg  4229  grante  covering  10,087 
buildings.  The  average  payback  period  In  the 
first  program  cycle  was  four  (4)  to  five  (6) 
years.  Because  simple  payback  Is.  by  law,  the 
most  Important  ranking  criterion  for  capltel 
funding.  Indications  are  that  the  average 
payback  period  for  capital  projecte  will  be 
shorter  in  the  second  program  cycle.  This 
criterion  makes  it  difficult  for  Institutions 
when  there  are  several  good  projecte  In  a 
given  building  with  varying  payback  periods. 
If  too  many  projecte  are  ^plled  for,  tbe 
longer  payback  periods  may  disqualify  tbe 
building  from  funding.  However,  this  is  in 
keeping  with  the  federal  goal  of  maximizing 
energy  saved  per  dollar  spent.  Deterrente 
to  participation  in  this  sector  have  been  the 
assurances,  which  are  not  well  defined  and 
the  odds  against  getting  a  grant. 

The  one  year  minimum  on  payback  period 
Is  a  logical  choice  as  well.  If  an  institution 
can  recoup  ite  entire  investment  in  the  same 
year  that  it  is  q>ent,  a  federal  subsidy  should 
be  unnecessary.  There  Is  strong  argument  In 
some  sectora  that  the  tninimnm  payback 
period  should  be  Increased,  since  many  of 
the  projecte  being  funded  should  be  done 
anyway.  However,  this  would  be  contrary  to 
DOE  goals  of  saving  the  muTimiiTTi  amount 
of  energy  pei  dollar  wp^nt. 

Some  program  changea  will  be  announced 
for  the  third  cycle.  Harry  Lane  of  DOE  re- 
ports that  the  most  noteble  of  these  will 
probably  be  a  scheduling  change  to  permit 
annual  funding  cycles.  In  addition,  DOE 
will  be  checking  on  project  implementetitm, 
to  determine  how  much  energy  Is  actually 
being  saved.  A  national  building  date  base 
Is  (Oso  a  distinct  poeslbUlty.  Eric  Hirst  of 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  is  exploring 
the  possibility  of  collecting  nationwide  pre- 
liminary energy  audit  data. 

Program  p&rticlpante  have  auggeated  some 
changes  which  would  improve  It.  William 
Wasserstrom  of  the  New  York  State  Bnecgy 
Office  would  like  to  see  Increaaed  funding 
for  technical  assistance  studies.  Capital  funds 
are  limited  and  the  studies  reach  many  times 
more  buildings.  Several  program  partlelpante 
suggested  a  low  Interest  loan  program  to 
assist  with  the  many  good  projecte  which 
simply  cannot  be  funded.  There  Is  concern 
for  two  time  losers  who  will  probably  not 
apply  In  Cycle  3.  Of  course  theee  decisions 
are  In  the  bands  of  Congraaa. 

The  biggest  challenge  faudng  DOE  In  the 
conduct  of  this  program  win  be  to  admin- 
ister the  performance  ot  eneiigy  conserva- 
tion measures.  Under  present  regulations,  all 
changes  must  be  approved  by  DOB.  This  wlU 
probably  slow  down  tbe  program  unless  lim- 
ited authority  is  given  to  the  states. 

It  will  alao  be  interesting  to  see  how  esti- 
mated energy  savings  and  Installed  capital 
costs  compare  with  projected  values,  "nils  In- 
formation will  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
whether  programs  such  as  this  are  Insti- 
tuted in  other  sectmB. 


In  eoneltislon,  the  first  two  cycles  of  the 
Institutional  Building  Orante  Program  have 
abown  it  to  be  a  viable  means  of  energy 
conservation.  Beaulte  of  projecte  now  under 
construetlMi  will  demonstrate  the  full  value 
of  lbs  capital  program.  The  operational  and 
maintenance  savings  achieved  throu^  the 
technical  assistance  studies  are  already  doc- 
umented. While  some  operational  Improve- 
mente  can  be  made  In  tbe  program,  many  of 
theee  are  already  In  the  works.  Provislcms 
should  be  made  however,  to  extend  capital 
fimding  to  other  building  sectors.  For  fur- 
ther Information  concerning  the  Institu- 
tional Building  Orante  Program,  contact  tbe 
energy  office  in  your  stete  or  write  to:  In- 
stitutional Conservation  Programs,  Office  of 
Stete  and  Local  Assistance  Programs.  CS, 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Boom  2H027.  1000 
Independence  Avenue.  8.W..  Washington. 
DC  20686. 

[From  Energy  User  News,  Feb.  9.  1981] 

DOE'S  School,  Hospttai.  Obamts  Peocsaic 

Pkajsed 

(By  kfltoh  Bette) 

Washimgtoit. — School  and  hoepltel  admin- 
istrators recently  praised  tbe  Energy  Depart- 
ment for  "fine-tuning"  the  federal  matcblng 
granta  prcgram  for  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures In  schools,  hospitals  and  other  public 
buildings. 

The  praise  came  after  DOE  proposed  rules 
that  reduce  the  paperwork  burden  of  appll- 
cante for  grante  and  permit  stetes  more 
flexibility  in  allocating  grant  funds. 

Typical  of  the  commente  at  tbe  public 
bearings  last  month  was  that  of  Charlotte 
madman,  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  She  said,  "The  revi- 
sions proposed  are  tbe  department's  concrete 
response  to  problems  experienced  by  appll- 
cante and  grantees  during  the  energy  pro- 
gram's first  years.  Drawn  according  to  state 
and  local  needs,  they  seem  destined  to  make 
the  program  more  successful. 

"DOE  is  to  be  commended  for  fine-tuning 
the  program  to  actual  circumstances,  an  ef- 
fort too  often  lacking  In  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess," FrledDuui  said. 

But  tbe  school  and  hospital  representetives 
aaked  DOE  not  to  institute  the  program  re- 
visions until  after  the  current  third  cycle 
of  energy  grante  Is  completed  this  siunmer. 

Christopher  E.  Crittenden,  director  of  an 
energy  task  force  for  the  Association  of 
Physical  Plant  Administrators  of  Universities 
and  Hospitals,  said  his  group  supporte  mak- 
ing the  revisions  effective  with  the  fourth 
grant  cycle  "since  DOE  and  tbe  appllcante 
have  insufficient  time  to  adjust  to  the  final 
rule"  during  the  third  grant  cycle,  which  Is 
already  In  progress. 

DOE  will  respond  to  the  commente  and 
laaue  a  final  rule  instituting  the  program 
revisions  in  March  or  April,  sources  said. 

While  praising  DOE's  Office  of  Institutional 
Conservation  Programs  for  proposing  Im- 
provemente  to  the  program  that  would  elim- 
inate some  paperwork,  the  school  and  hos- 
pital administrators  suggested  DOE  continue 
to  look  for  ways  to  reduce  the  paperwork 
burdens  of  the  program. 

The  technical  program  changes  which  were 
commended  by  program  partlelpante  include: 

Deletion  of  several  certification  forms  and 
reporte; 

Allowing  funds  to  be  used  for  certain  pre- 
grant  coste  mcurred  after  the  grant  appli- 
cation is  submitted; 

Requiring  stete  energy  offices  to  explain 
why  rejected  appllcante  were  turned  down; 

AUowlng  certain  "Integral  parte"  of  an 
energy  conservation  measure,  such  as  meter- 
ing devices,  to  qualify  for  grant  money  even 
if  they  do  not  directly  save  energy; 

And  giving  stetes  more  flexibility  in  allo- 
cating  "hardship"   and   imobUgated   funds. 

The  program  provides  federal  grante  to 
match  stete  funds  for  technical  assistance 
to  schools,  hospitals  and  ocmae  other  public 


buildings,  and  for  energy  conservation  meas- 
ures for  schools  and  hosplteU. 

(Prom  Energy  User  News,  Feb.  2,  1981 1 
Obakts  Pbogbam  Extcnsion  Uboko 

WASHnfCTOK. — The  Energy  Department's 
energy  conservation  grante  programs  for 
schools,  hospitals  and  Institutional  build- 
ings is  a  useful  program  that  should  be  con- 
tinued about  three  more  years,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Partlelpante  in  an  EPA  critique  of  DOE 
conservation  efforte  said  the  federal  matcb- 
lng grants  program  "has  achieved  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  though  the  program  was 
plagusd  by  serious  problems  in  Ite  first  two 
years." 

Authorized  by  Congress  to  spend  9900  mil- 
lion in  ite  flrst  three  years,  tbe  program  pro- 
vides matehlng  federal  grante  to  echoed, 
hospltels  and  unite  of  local  government  for 
energy  audlte  and  conservation  retrofite. 

The  program  was  generally  praised  by  par- 
tlelpante In  a  series  of  public  hearings  on 
DOE  programs  held  by  EPA,  but  some  Im- 
provemente  were  suggested. 

According  to  John  McMillan,  energy  co- 
ordinator for  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  one  of 
the  program's  nuijor  weaknesses  Is  tbe  lack 
of  asstued  funding  for  future  years.  The 
grante  program  is  now  funded  on  an  annual 
basis,  which  is  causing  problems  for  local 
governments  that  need  to  budget  their 
matching  funds  well  in  advance  of  the  fiscal 
year  they  will  be  spent. 

McMillan  recommended  that  Congress 
fund  the  program  on  a  multi-3rear  basis. 

McMillan  and  Robert  Pauls,  energy  co- 
ordinator for  Carbondale,  m.,  also  said  the 
grant  application  procedures  are  too  com- 
plex and  expensive,  especially  for  small  imlte 
of  government  seeking  small  grante. 

They  suggested  DOE  streamline  the  appli- 
cations process,  and  that  forms  be  simplified 
for  small  grant  applications. 

Overall,  tbe  program  is  a  good  Incentive 
for  small  government  and  institutions  which 
probably  would  not  be  conducting  energy 
audlte  and  keeping  enogy  consumption  rec- 
ords without  federal  funds,  according  to 
EPA. 

(Prom  Energy  User  News.  Feb.  3.  1981) 

PPO  Will  Install  Nrw  Plakt  Fuknacs  To 

Ctrr  EmscT  Use 

PrrresuacH. — ^PPO  Industries  tnc.  plana  to 
Install  a  new  glass  melting  furnace  at  ite 
Shelby.  N.C..  fiberglass  plant  which,  by  incor- 
porating heat  recovery  techniques,  should 
reduce  energy  requirements  per  pound  of 
glass  by  more  than  30  percent,  according  to 
r.  company  reprrsentetive. 

The  furnace  is  being  Installed  as  part  of 
a  more  than  820  million  expansion  expected 
to  increase  producticm  capacity  at  tbe  Shelby 
plant  by  more  than  10  percent — ^to  275  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  of  continuous-filament 
fiberglass,  the  company  said.  The  material 
is  used  in  plastics,  rubber  reinforcemente 
and  textile  yams. 

In  addition,  the  project  is  expected  to  con- 
trol and  recycle  pollutante. 

PPG  revealed  neither  ite  current  energy 
consumption  at  the  plant  nor  the  expected 
payback  on  the  furnace,  tbe  spokesman  said. 
Since  it  is  designing  tbe  system,  and  ualng 
proprietary  technology,  the  company  refuses 
to  provide  greater  detail  for  competitive  rea- 
sons, tbe  spokesman  added.  Total  savings 
will   depend  on  production  levels,  be  said. 

The  firm's  staff  is  expected  to  install  the 
majority  of  the  project,  which  includes  new 
forming  and  fabricating  equipment  as  wtil 
as  the  single,  large  glass  melting  furnace, 
tbe  spokesman  said. 

PPO  expeote  to  use  both  a  scrubber  and  a 
dry.  iMghouse  pollution  control  system  so 
that  enUsalon   particulates  in  the  hot  flue 
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oMi  b*  rauaed  m  makeup  air  la  Uia 

production  prooaaa. 

Oonatructlon  work  on  the  oxpanslon  is 
aetMdulad  to  begin  this  month  wltb  cotnple- 
Uon  azpactad  In  aprlnc  IMS. 

Statb  or  Vijonoii. 
Orwtcm  or  ths  OovisitOB. 
raiioiuusee.  /ebni«ry  $,  1»»1. 
Mr.  Tbdt  IMBKAao. 

WaltoK  County  ScAooI  Superintendent.  Wal- 
ton Coimty  Courtltouae,  De  Funiak 
SprtMf*.  Fla. 
Dbab  TKdot:  Sncloaed  are  aevaral  copies 
of  tba  "Paxton  High  Succeos  Story".  As  I 
manttonad  to  you  in  our  telephone  oonver- 
Mtlon  yaatarday,  we  plan  to  place  this  story 
In  aeyarml  education  publications  In  the 
State.  The  publications  targeted  so  far  in- 
clude thoae  at  the  School  Administrators 
Aanciatlon.  the  School  Board  Association 
and  the  Association  of  School  Plant  Man- 
agers. The  story  haa  already  been  released 
at  a  stataiwlda  conference  of  education  re- 
source managers  In  Orlando.  Tou  are  wel- 
come to  release  the  story  to  your  local 
media,  or  we  can  make  a  release  from  the 
Oovemor's  Office  In  Tallahassee.  Please  let 
me  know  if  you  would  like  It  released  by  us. 
It  certainly  was  a  pleasiu-e  to  write  the 
Pazton  success  story.  The  energy  savings 
aohleyed  In  that  one  building  should  serve 
as  an  eaanple  of  what  other  school  systems 
In  the  state  could  achieve.  Congratulations 
on  your  current  15  percent  savings.  I  wish 
you  success  on  the  additional  energy  proj- 
ects you  h«ve  planned. 

If  you  have  any  thoughts  or  suggestions 
about  other  ways  to  publicize  your  savings. 
please  let  me  know.  I  think  Paztcn's  story 
will  be  an  Important  tool  for  publicizing  the 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Grants  Projrram. 

Again,    good    luck   with   the   program.    If 
you   need   any  additional   assistance,  please 
dont  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  CoobkaM. 
Governmental  Analyst, 
Governor's  Energy  Office. 

School  Btstwm  nwAjmm  piriasw  PBacnrT 
Sa  VINOS 

What  do  you  do  with  the  extra  money 
when  you  cut  your  operating  expenses  by 
mora  than  15  percent?  The  Walton  County 
School  System  may  face  this  "problem"  be- 
cause of  their  participation  in  the  Schools 
and  Hospitals  Program  administered  by  the 
Qovemor'B  Energy  Office. 

One  example  of  the  success  of  the  program 
la  the  Paxton  High  School,  a  collection  of 
bulldlnga,  some  dating  back  to  1934.  The 
structure  Is  typical  of  buildings  built  In 
north  Florida  during  that  era,  high  ceilings, 
elevated  wood  floors  and  an  entire  wall  of 
leaky  double-hung  wood  windows.  Infiltra- 
tion of  cold  air  In  the  wintertime  was  so  bad 
the  "windows  were  chinked  (plugged)  with 
new^iapera"  to  keep  the  classrooms  warm, 
aocortUng  to  Paxton  Principal  Zane  Sunday. 

Heating  for  the  403-student  high  school, 
an  important  portion  of  energy  budgets  In 
north  Florida,  was  provided  by  an  oU-bum- 
•hg,  water  radlatar  system.  During  extended 
periods  of  cold  weather,  below  20  degrees,  the 
bulldlnga  had  to  be  closed,  and  the  pupils 
and  ataff  sent  home.  "It  (the  closings)  did 
h^>pwi  occastonauy.  said  Walton  County 
School  Superintendent  Teddy  De8ha?o  "The 
bulldlnga  were  not  well  insulated,  and  dur- 
ing any  extended  period  of  cold  weather,  we 
couldnt  aak  the  students,  or  staff  to  freeze 
*o  «ta«th.  It  certainly  was  not  a  good  envi- 
ronment for  learning." 

Tha  S.e80  pupU  school  district  was  faced 
wlUl  the  twin  problems  of  solrallng  energy 
eorta  and  a  not-so-splrallng  ooeratlnR 
«>»*«•*•  "We're  no  different  from  anv  other 
entity,  such  as  business  or  eovemment  It's 
dlffleon  to  cope  with  rlalnn  prlcea.  It's  a 
constant  straggle  in  the  budgetary  procesa. 


Tour  energy  uaaga  may  drop,  but  prices  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  Without  energy  conservation 
maaauraa  and  maintenance,  you  can't  even 
hold  your  o«n."  aald  UaShaiio. 

"One  of  the  problenu  Is  that  energy  con- 
servation waant  addressed  when  these 
bulldlnga  were  built  ao  or  30  years  ago.  We've 
got  to  utlllae  the  existing  buildings  as  best 
we  can,  because  we're  not  going  to  build  any 
new  ones;  the  demand  Just  Is  not  there." 
DeShazo  continued. 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  the  school  district  be- 
gan participation  In  the  National  Bnergy 
Conservation  Policy  Act  (NECPA)  Schools 
and  Hoapltals  Grants  Program. 

Paxton  High,  like  other  schools  In  the  dis- 
trict, underwent  energy  audits  to  determine 
energy  use  In  the  building. 

After  low-coat  and  no-coet  conservation 
measures  were  Identlfled  and  Implemented,  a 
technical  assistance  analysis  (an  In-depth 
engineering  study  of  the  buildings)  was  per- 
formed to  determine  the  applicability  of  ret- 
rofit projects.  In  the  case  of  Paxton,  four 
specific  measures  were  recommended  by  the 
detailed  analysis  of  the  structure. 

Installation  of  two  of  the  recommended 
measures  has  already  produced  an  estimated 
15.8  percent  reduction  In  energy  consump- 
tion In  the  building.  The  leaky  wood  win- 
dows were  replaced  with  single-hung  ther- 
mopane  windows  made  with  bronze  glass,  re- 
ducing air  Infiltration  and  adding  a  new  look 
to  the  school. 

Insulation  was  added,  and  a  drop-celling 
was  Installed,  reducing  celling  height  from 
13  feet  to  9  feet  and  helping  conserve  energy 
In  the  building.  Other  energy-saving  meas- 
ures Included  switching  to  fluorescent  lights: 
caulking  and  weatherstrlpping  existing  doors 
and  windows,  and  adding  carpeting  to  the 
suspended  wood  floors. 

The  School  and  Hospitals  Grants  Program 
makea  60  percent  federal  matching  grants 
available  to  eligible  participants  for  energy 
conservation  measures  and  equipment.  This 
program,  in  effect,  offers  to  schools  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  costly  energy  equip- 
ment at  "'half  price,"  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment fiuidlng  60  percent  of  the  equip- 
ment. Schools  are  eligible  for  hardship  fund- 
ing of  up  to  90  percent  of  total  project  cost. 

And  what  has  this  15  percent  reduction 
meant  for  the  Walton  school  system?  "The 
reduction  will  allow  us  to  maintain  our  op- 
erating budget  better.  At  the  present  time, 
the  (School)  Board  has  approved  some  ad- 
ditional energy  conservation  measures  for 
other  school  facilities.  Later  on,  I'd  like  to 
think  we  could  take  that  extra  money,  and 
apply  It  to  the  Instructional  field  in  the 
schools."  said  Superintendent  DeShazo. 

The  Schools  and  Hospitals  Program  has 
some  other  Intrinsic  benefits — benefits  that 
cant  be  tied  down  in  an  operating  budget, 
or  cut  by  Inflation.  One  of  the  companion 
benefits  of  the  program,  according  to  De- 
Shazo. "is  a  better  facility.  The  school  Is 
more  attractive  and  more  functional  for  com- 
munity use.  It  has  also  given  the  youngsters, 
and  the  citizens,  more  pride  In  their  com- 
munity. And  it  certainly  haa  enhanced  learn- 
ing In  the  school." 

Isnt  that  what  schools  are  all  about?^ 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

8.  1171.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Residen- 
t'al  Conservation  Serv'ce  prorram  and 
the  Commercial  and  Apartment  Conser- 
vation i^erv'ce  program ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

UPKAL    OP    BZamENTIAI.    CONSZIVATION    8BBVICE 
PaOCXAM       AND       APAXTKKNT       CONaXXVATION 

Bxavics  paooaAM 

•  Mr.  CCX:HRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  le^slation  to  repeal 
the  Residential  Conservation  Service 
program  and  the  Commercial  and  Apart- 
ment Conservation  Service  program  of 


the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (Public  Law  95-619). 

The  administration  has  recommended 
rescission  of  fiscal  year  1981  funding  and 
elimination  of  fiscal  year  1982  funding 
for  these  programs.  Recent  action  in  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  here  in  the  Senate 
supports  this  action. 

"Hie  legislation  which  mandates  these 
programs  would  remain  in  force,  how- 
ever, unless  we  act  to  repeal  It.  The 
statutory  requirements  that  the  States 
enforce  the  provisions  of  their  State 
plans  and  the  requirements  that  utilities 
notify  their  customers  and  offer  to  audit 
residential  and  commercial  dwellings 
and  provide  supportive  services  to  those 
customers  whose  hcunes  are  audited  will 
continue  unless  these  programs  are 
rei>ealed. 

The  real  losers  in  this  whole  affair, 
however,  would  be  the  American  con- 
sumers. In  the  vast  majority  of  the 
States,  most  if  not  all  of  the  costs  of 
this  program — which  would  run  some- 
where around  $7.1  billion  according  to 
DOE — are  going  to  be  passed  directly  to 
consumers.  They  are  the  ones  who  will 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  State  regula- 
tions, training  of  auditors,  customer 
notification,  and  other  requirements  of 
these  programs. 

DOE  estimates  that  only  7  percent 
of  eligible  customers  will  respond  to  the 
program.  Even  this  presents  problems, 
however,  since  the  consumers  most  likely 
to  benefit  are  the  ones  who  can  most  af- 
ford to  purchase  and  install  the  meas- 
ures recommended  by  program  auditors. 
However,  the  utility  Implementation 
costs  and  State  implementation  costs 
will,  in  most  instances,  be  borne  by  all, 
including  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
participate.  Thus,  it  is  lilcely  that  non- 
participating  low-income  people  will 
subsidize  the  audit  costs  of  higher  in- 
come individuals  who  do  participate. 

In  many  States,  consumers  already 
get  audits  and  utility  assistance  if  they 
so  desire.  Residential  and  consumer  pro- 
grams are  present  in  Massachusetts, 
Oregon,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
170  different  utilities  currently  partici- 
pate in  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
conservation  program.  TVA  utilities 
have  insulated  around  200,000  homes 
under  its  voluntary  program.  The  key 
here,  though,  is  that  only  those  who  par- 
ticipate pay. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  should 
be  repealed  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But 
we  need  to  act  now  in  order  to  head  off 
unjustified  additions  to  what  are  already 
record  high  utility  bills.  Bv  this  fall,  im- 
less  we  act,  47  States  and  their  utilities 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
grams, even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  ceased  its  own  in- 
volvement. We  should  not  saddle  the 
American  consumer  with  something  the 
Federal  Government  is  no  longer  willing 
to  support.* 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
holding-period  requirements  for  capital 
gains  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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KLXXXNATtON  OP  ROLOXMO-PIXIOD  BXaVm- 
KKNT8  roa  CAPXTAI.  OAZNS  imXATlCSMT 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
12-month  holding  period  required  for 
capital  gains  treatment.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  the  proposal  merits  serious 
consideration. 

First,  elimination  of  the  holding  period 
will  increase  Treasury  receipts.  Steven 
Seiden,  in  a  recent  Barron's  article,  ex- 
amined the  quantitative  evidence  and 
foimd  on  a  random  sample  of  blue  chip 
stocks  that  current  law  has  effectively 
prevented  any  profit  taking  since  1979. 
Consequently,  the  Government  has  lost 
enormous  capital  gains  reflows  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  present  policy. 

Second,  the  reverse  side  of  this,  of 
course,  is  that  American  Investors  also 
lose  out.  The  Seiden  article  demonstrated 
conclusively  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
holding  period,  substantial  profits  could 
have  been  realized  on  the  same  sample 
over  the  same  period.  Furthermore, 
Seiden  points  out  that  if  such  profits  are 
reinvested  in  capital  markets  and  addi- 
tional gains  are  realized,  the  Treasury 
reaps  an  additional  bonus.  Clearly,  the 
elimination  of  the  holding  period  serves 
the  interests  of  fiscal  responsibility.  More 
significantly,  it  serves  the  American 
people. 

Third,  the  proposal  encourages  more 
efficient  and  hence  less  expensive  capi- 
tal markets.  Liquidity  is  critical  to  in- 
vestment efficiency.  Because  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  exactly  that,  it  will  facilitate 
capital  formation  In  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  historical  analogy  lends  cred- 
ibllty  to  this  measure.  Just  as  the  1978 
reduction  in  capital  gains  brackets  led 
to  an  enormous  increase  in  capital  gains 
reflows,  the  repeal  of  the  holding  period 
will  undoubtedly  do  the  same. 

Finally,  the  United  States  is  almost 
unique  in  the  western  industrialized 
world  in  having  a  tax  on  capital,  let 
alone  a  holding  period.  A  recent  mono- 
graph by  Arthur  Andersen  and  Co.  un- 
derlines this  fact.  The  Japanese,  for  ex- 
ample, have  neither  a  holding  period  nor 
a  capital  tax.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
they  lead  the  world  in  rates  of  aggregate 
savings,  growth,  and  general  economic 
health. 

The  repeal  of  the  12-month  holding 
period  has  no  down  side.  The  Treasury 
will  receive  increased  revenues  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  budget  is  particularly 
lean.  The  American  people  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  realize  profits  on  their 
investments  when  they  occur;  artificial 
delays  will  no  longer  dissipate  potential 
gain.  Capital  markets  and  cm>ital  for- 
mation will  become  more  efficient  and 
less  costly.  PlnaUy,  the  legislation  will 
bring  the  United  States  into  step  with 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  simple  as  the  legislation  appears,  it 
requires  an  enormous  number  of  techni- 
cal or  conforming  amendments  to  title 
26. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  are 
currently  studying  all  references  in  the 
code.  Should  unforeseen  problems  come 
out  of  this  research,  I  will  offer  a  star 
print  at  a  later  date. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States 
trails  every  major  industrialized  power 
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in  capital  formation.  Congress  must  at- 
tend to  all  obstacles  to  investment  pres- 
ently in  the  code.  Some  should  be  re- 
tained. Others  should  not.  The  capital 
gains  holding  period  Is  a  case  in  point. 
I  stnmgly  urge  its  repeal.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSE>ONSORS 

a.  4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scbm m,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  47,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  worker's  visa  pro- 
gram between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

S.  IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmrt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjh- 
xond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  155. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  additional  interest 
from  savings  eligible  for  exclusion. 

s.  ««1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunk,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  441,  a  bill  to 
provide  limited  assistance  by  the  armed 
services  to  civilian  drug  enforcement 
agencies. 

8.482 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxtxpers,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  482,  a  bill  to  reform  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  to  require  the 
judicial  officer  making  the  bail  deter- 
mination to  detain  those  persons  who 
cannot  be  released  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  other  persons  or  the  cwn- 
munity. 

8.  4a4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BtncPKKS,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  494,  a  bill  to 
amend  cluster  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  mandatory 
penalty  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony. 

8.    817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  517,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  further  assessment  of  the  valid- 
ity of  the  theory  concerning  depletion  of 
ozone  in  the  stratosphere  by  halocarbon 
compounds  before  proceeding  with  any 
further  regulation  of  such  compounds,  to 
provide  for  periodic  review  of  the  stat'is 
of  the  theory  of  ozone  depletion,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

B.  814 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  with  respect  to  organized 
crime  and  the  use  of  violence. 

8.   861 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Press- 
ler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  861, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  a  6-year  demonstration 
program  of  comprehensive  community- 
based  noninstitutional  acute  and  long- 


term  care  services  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled. 

8.  ses 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matkias.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bkadlxt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  895,  a  bill 
to  amoid  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  certain  provisions  for  an  ad- 
ditimal  10  years,  to  extend  certain  other 
provisions  for  an  additional  7  years,  and 
for  other  pun>oses. 

8.  esa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkntsxh.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (IiXr.  Jepskn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  962,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  aUow  the  Interstate  movement  of  all 
meat  food  products  which  are  processed 
by  federally  Inspected  establishments  and 
which  are  derived  from  meat  which  has 
been  slaughtered  or  processed  at  certain 
State-inspected  establishments. 

8.    1016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dou,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BxntDicK) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1016,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  reduce  the  fraud  and  abuse,  strength- 
en enforcement  actions,  and  increase 
recovery  of  overpayments. 

8.    1072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1072,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  interest  earned  on  qualified 
housing  savings  certifieates. 

8.  1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantokth,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Phtoe) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1131,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and 
to  take  early  payment  discounts  only 
when  payment  is  timely  made,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    I1S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thukmonb,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsm*  of  8.  1159,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  10  of  the  Clayton  Act 
to  insure  effective  applicatirai  of  anti- 
trust principles  to  prevent  anticompeti- 
tive action  by  monopoly  common  car- 
riers. 

SENATE  JOINT  aSaOLTmON  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buicpehs,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  46,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion declaring  "U.S.  Tennis  Association 
Day." 

SENATE    JOINT   XESOLUTION   62 

At  the  request  of  Itlr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CJarolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TsoNGAs),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Buvpers)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
62,  a  joint  resoluticm  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  20  through  26.  1981 
as  "National  Cjrstic  Rbrosis  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLtmON  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schkitt)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field),  the    Senator    frwn   Minnesota 
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(Mr.  DmuiranaBi),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  HoLuifca) 
were  added  as  cosiMnsors  of  Senate  Joint 
RMOlution  74,  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  October  4  through 
October  10.  1981.  as  "Nati<»ua  Diabetes 
Week." 

AiCDfBacBrr  no.  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mrcbsll.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  50  proposed  to  Senate 
Oimcurrent  Resolution  19.  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for 
the  TJA.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983.  and  1984,  and  revising  the 
coogrewglonal  budget  for  the  U.S.  Crov- 
emment  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 


AlCENDMENTS  SXTfiMTTTED  FOR 
PRINTINO 


ra3>ARTMENT  OP  THE  INTQUOR 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  3400)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30. 1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


AU- 


DEPARTMENT     OP     DEFENSE 
THORIZATION.  1982 
AMKiraifxirr  no.  52 
(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth)  submitted  an  amendment  to- 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
prescribe     the     authorized     personnel 


terpretive  problems  and  administrative 
difficulties  associated  with  the  act  have 
created  substantial  compliance  problems 
for  American  business.  Interfered  with 
legitimate  export  opportunities,  and  cre- 
ated unnecessary  financial  recordkeep- 
ing and  reporting  requirements  for  pub- 
lidy-held  companies. 

Tliose  scheduled  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings Include  U.8.  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock,  representatives  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
representatives  of  U.8.  bustoesses  en- 
gaged in  exporting. 

For  additional  toformation,  interested 
persons  should  contact  Paul  Freeden- 
berg  of  the  staff,  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  and  Monetary  Pol- 
icy at  224-0891,  or  John  Daniels,  counsel 
to  the  Securities  Subcommittee,  at  224- 
1581. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTKS  ON  COMIIXBCX,   aCBNCZ,  AND 
TRANSrOBTATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Tuesday,  May  12, 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  S.  1100. 
the  Northeast  Rail  Service  Act  of  1981, 
and  S.  1155,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

si7Bcx)i<Mrrna  oct  raoaiAL  cxPENBrnnucs, 

BXSBABCH,   AND  BUI.Xa 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
search, and  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  13,  to  hold  heartogs 
on  S.  30,  Late  Payment  Act  of  1981,  and 
S.  1131,  Delinquent  Payment  Act  of  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
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strength  for  each  active  duty  component  mlttee  on  Federal  Expenditures,  Re- 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  search,  and  Rules  of  the  Committee  on 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  Governmental  Affairs  also  be  authorized 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train-  on  Friday,  May  15  to  hold  an  oversight 
Ing  student  loads,  and  for  other  purooses.  hearing  on  the  Federal  procurement 
^ —  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMIOTRX  ON  KNKSGT  AND  NATUBAI. 
■XSOUmCKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  Session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup  on 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  bill  and 
other  pend  ng  bustoess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  E:nergy  and  Natural  Resources  be 

.     _  authoriaed  to  meet  during  the  session  of 

Ing  and  modifying  some  of  its  provisions,     the  Senate  on  ttunorrow,   Wednesday, 
Tbe  hwirings  are  expected  to  explore    May  13,  to  consider  pending  calendar 
the    ponflriUty    that    amblgulUes,    to-     buslneas. 


Ur.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  oo  behalf  of 
the  committee  on  Banking,  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs.  I  am  announctog 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Ptaumce  and  Monetary  Policy  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Secmities  will  hold 
joint  hearings  on  May  20  and  21,  1981 
op  8-  T08,  the  "Bustoess  Accounting  and 
Rneign  Trade  Simplification  Act." 

8.  708  was  totroduced  on  March  12, 
1981.  by  Senator  Johh  Chark;  it  would 
amend  the  Ftarrign  CJorrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1977  by  clarifying  the  act's  mean- 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Wltbout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ooiocnTB  ON  oovmricsirrAx.  AtrAias 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  AfTairs  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  1080,  the 
Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <»xlered. 

coMicrrm  on  aokicoltukx,  NvnunoN, 

AND  FOBX8IBT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C^>mmlttee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  12, 
through  Friday,  May  15,  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  up  the  farm  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXTBCOMMrrrSZ   on   INTBaCOViaNKKNTAI. 
KXLAT10N8 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorised  to  hold  oversight 
heartogs  on  fiscsJ  disparities  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
May  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
CXDMMEMORATTVE  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED  BY  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH 

•  li«r.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  I  totroduced  Senate  Jotot 
Resolution  76,  a  jotot  resolution  provid- 
mg  for  the  commemoration  of  the  lOOUi 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklto  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  January  30, 1982. 

In  the  96th  Congress  on  October  16, 
1979,  I  totroduced  Senate  Jotot  Resolu- 
tion 116,  a  similar  resolution.  On  that 
day.  Representative  Jm  Wright,  of  Tex- 
as, totroduced  House  Jotot  Resolution 
423  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  was  a  companion  resoluticm  to 
Senate  Jotot  Resolution  116. 

Senate  Jotot  Resolution  116  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  at  a  public  heartog  on  December 
12,  1979. 1  joined  Pare  Lorentz,  P.  D.  R.'5 
noted  documentary  film  maker  and  the 
author  of  "The  Days  of  Franklto  D. 
Roosevelt:  A  Chronicle,"  and  Dr.  William 
R.  Emerson,  director  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y..  to  testifytog  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Followtog  that  hearing,  the  committee 
engaged  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Comwell,  Jr., 
professor  of  Political  Science  at  Brown 
University,  to  evaluate  the  Lorentz  man- 
uscript. Dr.  Comwell  submitted  a  de- 
tailed report  on  May  29,  1980. 

Neither  Senate  Joint  Resolution  116  or 
House  Jotot  Resolution  423  passed  dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress. 

On  March  26  of  this  year.  Representa- 
tive Wright,  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
122  of  his  colleagues,  totroduced  a  revised 
Roosevelt  centennial  resolution  in  the 
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House  of  Representative,  lliis  resolu- 
tion. House  Jotot  Resolution  221,  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  of  the  Lorentz 
manuscript  and  its  deposit  to  the  Roose- 
velt Library.  It  also  provides  for  a  jotot 
committee  to  oversee  and  coordinate  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  proper  observance 
of  the  centennial  of  Franklto  Roosevelt's 
birth.  My  resolution  is  identical  to 
Representative  Wrights'.  These  resolu- 
tions do  not  provide  for  printing  the 
Roosevelt  Chronicle  due  to  the  costs.  But 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  just  seen  fit 
to  prtot  and  issue  as  a  Senate  document 
(8.  Doc.  No.~  96-63,  96th  Cong.  2d  sess.) 
a  518  page  volume  "Herbert  Hoover  Re- 
assessed" encourages  me  to  hope  that  a 
way  will  be  found  to  print  the  Roosevelt 
C^hronicle. 

Mr.  President,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
wrote  of  F.  D.  R. — 

His  life  must ...  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
commanding  events  in  human  destiny. 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  and  work  with  Franklto  Delano 
Roosevelt  durtog  his  Presidency  were 
well  aware  that  we  were  in  the  comoany 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordtoarv  lead- 
ers our  Nation  has  ever  had.  The  great 
humanistic  approach  he  brought  to 
Washington  were  expressed  superbly  in 
his  acceptance  speech  for  renomtoatlon 
to  the  Presidency  on  June  27,  1936. 
P.  D.  R.  said: 

Governments  can  err.  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  divine  justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warm- 
hearted In  different  scales.  Better  the  oc- 
casional faults  of  a  Oovemment  that  lives 
In  a  spirit  of  charity  than  the  consistent 
omissions  at  a  Government  froeen  in  the  Ice 
of  Its  own  indifference. 

The  Roosevelt  administrations  had 
heart  and  compassion  and  cared  about 
people. 

Another  dlsttogulshed  English  histo- 
rian. Sir  Isiah  Berlin,  to  his  recent  book 
Personal  Impressions  said: 

Roosevelt's  greatest  service  to  mankind 
(after  ensuring  the  victory  against  the 
enemies  of  freedom)  consists  In  the  fact 
that  he  showed  that  it  Is  possible  to  be 
politically  effective  and  yet  benevolent  and 
human.  .  .  .  Roosevelt's  example  strength- 
ened democracy  everywhere,  that  Is  to  say 
the  view  that  the  promotion  of  social  justice 
and  Individual  liberty  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  end  of  all  efficient  government: 
that  power  and  order  are  not  identical  with 
a  straltjacket  of  doctrine,  whether  economic 
or  |>olltlcal;  that  It  1«  possible  to  recon- 
cile Individual  liberty — a  loose  texture  of 
society — with  the  indispensable  minimum  of 
organising  and  authorty:  and  in  this  belief 
lies  what  Roosevelt's  greatest  predecessor 
once  described  as  "tbe  last,  beet  hope  of 
earth."        [ 

A  distinguished  Republican  elder 
statesman,  Henry  L.  Stimscm,  wrote  of 
F.  D.  R.— 

He  was  sn  ideal  war  commander  In  chief. 
His  vision  of  the  broad  problems  of  the 
strategy  of  the  war  was  sound  and  accurate, 
and  his  relations  to  his  military  advisers  and 
commanders  were  admirable  correct.  In  the 
execution  of  their  duties  be  gave  them  free- 
dom, backed  them  up,  and  held  them  re- 
sponsible. In  all  these  particulars  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  our  greatest  war  Presi- 
dent. .  .  .  Lastly  and  moat  important,  his 
vision  and  Interpretations  of  the  mission  of 
our  country  to  help  establish  a  rule  of  free- 
dom  and   justice   in   this   world   raised   a 


standard  which   put   the  United   States   in 
tbe  unique  position  of  world  leadership  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  we  do  honor  to  our 
country  when  we  honor  Franklto  Delano 
Roosevelt.  I  urge  Senators  to  joto  to 
sponsoring  Senate  Jotot  Resolution  76, 
an  appropriate  tribute  to  Franklto 
Roosevelt  on  the  100th  anniversary  of 
hisbhth.* 


SENATE  VOTES  TO  POSTPONE  "WAR 
ON  WASTE"  UNTIL  AFTER  FISCAL 
YEAR  1982 

•  Mr.  DeCX)NC!INI.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, the  Senate  rejected  my  amendment 
to  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  that  would  have  saved  $3.9 
billion  to  travel  ($750  million) ;  consult- 
ant services  ($1  billion) ;  public  affairs 
and  public  relations  ($120  million) ;  ad- 
vertistog  ($30  million) ;  audiovisual/film- 
making ($250  milUon) :  and  debt  collec- 
tion ($1,750  billion).  The  vote  was  42  to 
49. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  last 
Friday,  th's  vote  by  the  Senate  tells  this 
Senator  one  thtog:  That  it  is  willing  to 
postpone  our  war  against  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  until  1983  and  1984.  The 
budget  resolution  does  not  address 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  savtogs  to  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  fact,  on  page  10  of  the 
Budget  Committee  report  accompany- 
tog  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19, 
the  committee  says: 

Congress,  however  lacks  at  this  time  a  leg- 
islative framework  for  cooperative  action 
with  the  Administration  on  the  problem  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

My  amendment  would  have  told  the 
administration  to  make  cuts  in  specific 
targeted  areas  wh'ch  have  been  bulging 
with  W3ste  for  years.  Although  I  was  un- 
successful on  Friday,  I  mtend  to  take  my 
case  to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve,  to  try  to  effect 
these  savtogs  to  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough jobs  of  tovestigattog  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  frivo'.ous  expenditures  by 
Govenmient  agencies  was  done  by  former 
UJ»J.  investigative  reporter,  Donald 
Lambro.  His  laook  "Pat  City"  highlights 
hundreds  of  examples  of  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending,  many  of  which  are 
addressed  to  a  bill  I  totroduced  in  Febru- 
ary, S.  421 — the  CSeneral  Government  Ex- 
penditure Control  and  Efficiencies  Act  of 
1981.  Mr.  Lambro  has  written  another  ar- 
ticle to  the  May  issue  of  the  Washlngto- 
nlan  magaztoe  which  I  believe  merits  the 
close  review  of  my  colleagues  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  to  the 
Record  to  its  entirety  at  this  potot. 

The  article  fcrilows: 
Tbe  Bkst  and  Wosst  OovEENifKNT  Agencies 
(By  Donald  Xjambro) 

Anyone  Who  has  spent  any  time  watching 
Washington  spend  our  money  knows  that 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  are  squandered 
every  year  on  frivolous,  extravagant,  Ineffec- 
tive, outdated,  abuse-ridden.  Inefficient,  du- 
pUcatlve,  and  otherwise  needless  agencies, 
programs,  and  expenditures. 

Right? 

Of  course.  So  I  felt  among  kindred  souls  as 
I  teatifled  recently  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  Oovemment  waste  has  been  my 
beat  for  half  a  down  years,  and  I  gladly  told 


these  prafeaalonal  budget-ctitt«ra  of  the  out- 
rages I  had  found.  I  suggested  that  Congreaa 
set  an  example  by  getting  rid  of  its  own  ex- 
travagant perks,  including  tbe  subsidies  that 
keep  prices  down  in  the  Hotiae  and  Senate 
restaurants. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  committee. 

What  subsidies? 

The  question  came  not  from  an  innocent 
freshman,  but  from  Representative  Delbert 
Latta,  an  Ohio  RepubUcan  who  has  been 
working,  and  presumably  lunching,  in  Con- 
gress for  32  years.  I  suggested  respectfuUy 
that  food  costs  a  lot  more  elsewhere. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  price  being 
higher,"  grumped  Latta,  who  makes  do  on 
$60,000  a  year.  "I  can't  stand  more  than  S3i>6 
for  a  hamburger  at  lunch  time." 

Aww. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  If  aui  lawmakers 
had  no  Idea  that  taxpayers  were  subsldlxing 
the  very  meals  they  ate.  what  else  dldnt  they 
know?  Furthermore,  why  was  I,  a  newspaper 
coliunnlst,  teUlng  these  august  men  how 
they  were  misspending  our  money? 

What  does  it  take  to  get  the  point  across? 
Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  Prlce-Waterhouae 
accountant  or  the  world's  greatest  living  ex- 
pert on  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  budget 
to  recognize  tbe  stiameful  reality  of  federal 
extravagance.  Even  a  member  of  Congress 
could  do  it.  Tou  could  wallpaper  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  inside  and  out  ten  times 
over — and  stUl  have  enough  left  over  for  the 
Capitol — ^wlth  tbe  voluminous  evidence  that 
has  been  uncovered  in  countless  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports,  internal  agency 
audits,  and  congressional  investigations. 

WhUe  Washington's  waste  and  wantonness 
are  hardly  a  secret,  there  has  been  an  alarm- 
ing degree  of  paralysis  and  impotence  on  Xiit 
part  of  our  national  leaders  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Last  year  we  heard  the  campaign 
shrieks  of  horror  at  the  suggestion  that  any- 
one could  possibly  cut  the  budget  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount  without  destroying  the  fab- 
ric of  our  society.  Others  argued  that  past 
budgets  had  been  trimmed  "to  the  bare 
bones"  when  in  fact  they  had  grown 
significantly. 

The  vision  is  forever  imbedded  in  my 
memory  of  former  Budget  Director  James 
Mclntyre  telling  reporters  at  a  budget  brief- 
ing In  January  1980,  "I've  looked  through 
here  again  and  again  to  find  something  we 
could  cut  without  suffering  adverse  conse- 
quences and  I  can't  find  it."  Why  the  as- 
sembled reporters  didn't  burst  out  laughing 
I  wlU  never  luiderstand. 

Stm.  a  number  of  notable  daredevils  have 
aspired  to  the  presidency  by  promising  to 
slay  the  federal  behemoth  and  tame  the 
bureaucracy,  only  to  faU  miserably. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Oerald  Ford  both 
talked  a  good  game,  but  the  growth  of  gov- 
ernment skyrocketed  luider  their  adminis- 
trations. For  all  their  cost-cutting  bravado, 
the  budget  more  than  doubled  during  the 
eight  years  of  their  combined  administra- 
tions, rising  from  $196.5  blUion  in  fiscal  1970 
to  $402.7  bUllon  in  fiscal  1977.  Together  they 
racked  up  cumulative  deficits  totaling  over 
$238  bUllon.  with  Ford  chalking  up  the  big- 
gest ever— $66.4  bUUon  in  fiscal  1976.  May 
his  record  forever  stand. 

Jinuny  Carter  crept  onto  the  fiscal  tight- 
rope with  great  expectations,  promising  to 
reduce  nearly  2.000  swoUen.  overlapping 
agencies  down  to  200  easy-to-use  concen- 
trates. Carter's  consolidations  would  do 
eevrythtng  the  Great  Two  Thousand  Model 
did.  he  tcld  us,  but  more  cheaply  and  more 
efflcienUy.  "It's  a  goal  that  I've  set  for  my- 
self that  I  think  is  achievable."  he  bravely 
declared   in   a   Face   the   Nation   interview. 

He  never  achieved  it.  In  the  attempt,  he 
succeeded  only  In  placing  the  problem  m 
charge  of  the  solution.  The  padded  pay- 
rolls. Irrelevant  agencies,  and  fHvolous  ex- 
penditures accompanied  the  mergers.  The 
result?  Bureaucratic  pulp. 
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BonAld  BM(mn  U  pulling  th«  budget 
tlchtor  thAn  tivt  before  In  our  history.  HU 
propoMla  to  carve  MS  bUllon  out  of  tbe 
budget  repreaent  tbe  moat  aznbltioua  attempt 
erer  undertaken  to  retard  slgnlflcantly  the 
growth  of  government.  He  brings  to  the 
task  a  mandate  of  almost  historic  propor- 
tions from  the  voters,  who  clearly  want  to 
claanae  the  bureaucracy  of  unnecessary  and 
waataful  programs  and  agencies. 

^*— gan  deaerves  a  lot  of  credit,  and  In 
future  budgeta  I  hope  he  wlU  go  fiirther.  But 
In  too  many  caaes  so  far,  he  Is  merely  pro- 
posing that  program  budgeto  be  trimmed. 
■ttbough  there  are  excellent  cases  for  doing 
»»*y  with  them  altogether.  And  the  Presi- 
dent. I  suspect,  knows  this. 

Just  before  he  offldally  kicked  off  his 
general  election  campaign  last  Labor  I>ay 
weekend.  Reagan  held  a  recepUon  for  the 
preae  at  hU  rented  Virginia  estate  near  Mid- 
dlaburg,  where  we  chatted  briefly.  I  knew 
that  the  former  California  governor  had 
read  my  book,  Fat  City:  How  Washington 
Wastes  Your  Taxes,  which  concludes  that 
the  government  Is  needlessly  spending  at 
least  glOO  bUllon  a  year. 

After  a  brief  exchange  of  pleasantries, 
*^*«g""  leaned  closer.  "Tell  me."  he  said. 
"Do  you  BtUl  believe  we're  wastlns  tlOO 
bUUonr-  " 

I  replied  that  It  was  a  conservative  es- 
timate, "1  think  It  Is  very  likely  much 
more,"  I  said.  Beagan  nodded  In  agreement 
and  said,  "I  do,  too.  From  all  I've  seen  and 
read  and  heard  from  the  people  who  know. 
there  Is  more  waste,  fraud,  and  Just  foolish 
and  imnacesaary  expenditures  than  anyone 
la  Waahlngton  realises.  Well,  we're  going  to 
do  something  about  It." 

Whether  Reagan  succeeds  In  curbing  the 
bureaucracy  that  he  has  spwnt  much  of  his 
life  criticizing  remains  to  be  seen.  The  prun- 
ing process  has  moved  from  David  Stock- 
man's list  of  cuts  to  the  ponderous  budget - 
setting,  authorizing,  and  appropriations 
committees  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  most  members  of  Congress 
know  very  UtUe  about  the  broad  range  of 
agencies,  programs,  and  benefits  for  which 
they  vote  year  In  and  year  out.  Like  Con- 
gressman Latta,  who  was  unaware  that  his 
meala  are  being  subsidized  by  Uxoayers— 
moat  of  whom  rarely  eat  as  well,  or  as 
cheaply — our  lawmakers  have  rarely  taken 
tbe  Ume  to  scrutinize  all  that  they  have 
wrought. 

For  one  thing,  the  vast  bureaucracy  that 
they  have  created  over  several  decades  has 
gotten  so  big  that  even  an  Institution  the 
slae  of  Congrees  can't  keep  track  of  It. 

For  another,  members  of  Congress,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  no  appetite  for  over- 
stght.  It  Is  usuallv  tedious.  tirne-consumlnK. 
and  politically  unrewarding.  Better  to  spon- 
sor a  new  program — and  then,  to  get  It 
passed,  bloat  It  so  that  every  congressional 
district  In  tbe  country  gets  something  out 
of  It. 

That  may  change.  Called  upon  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  make  nearly  iV)  billion  In 
VMndlng  cuts  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Oongreas  soon  must  make  some  painful  but 
very  necessary  evaluations  about  where  the 
money  goes. 

With  tbe  help  of  congressional  commit- 
tee aides.  General  Accounting  Office  audi- 
tors, and  knowlednable  federal  workers 
throughout  the  bureaucracy.  I  have  com- 
P*>*d  a  list  of  what  are  retrarded  as  the  very 
wont  as  well  as  some  of  the  very  best  fed- 
eral agendea. 

atraxaucaATic  aaaKxr  CAau 
_  (>)  Tha  TmmlgraUon  and  Naturalization 
Service:  "It  Is  no  secret  that  the  lmmifn«- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service  Is  generally 
thought  to  be  mismanaged  and  a  bureau- 
cratic mess."  That's  what  President  Rea- 
gan's transition  team  told  the  new  President 
In  a  confidential  report.  Experts  within  the 
Justice  Department,  where  T«8  Is  ensconced, 
consider  that  evaluation  mild. 


Among  other  things,  the  INS  badly 
botched  the  influx  of  some  130.000  Cubans 
and  thousands  of  Haitians  Into  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  worsening  problem  of 
Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico  seeking  work  In 
the  US.  has  become  a  "bureaucratic  night- 
mare," according  to  one  INS  worker.  The 
INS  has  become  so  Impotent  that  when  the 
agency  was  called  on  to  register  and  adjust 
the  status  of  Iranian  students.  Acting  Com- 
missioner David  Crosland  admitted  that  the 
schools  Iranian  students  were  attending  did 
not  take  the  INS's  requests  seriously. 

Justice  Department  sources  say  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  wants  to 
overhaul  the  INS,  but  the  agency's  problems 
have  been  made  even  worse  by  the  fact  that 
It  has  been  without  a  commissioner  since 
October  1,  1979. 

Solution:  Put  a  tough  administrator  In 
charge  and  get  control  of  the  Ulegal-allen 
problem. 

(3)  U.8.  Savings  Bond  Division:  Most 
Americans  are  unaware  that  the  government 
pays  about  300  "salesmen"  to  travel  the 
country  promoting  U.S.  Savings  Bonds. 
Their  assignment:  buttonhole  corjNirate  ex- 
ecutive officers  to  sell  companies  on  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan,  and  put  the  arm  on  radio 
and  television  station  managers  for  free 
spots. 

Employees  of  this  obscure  (16  million 
Treasiiry  Department  agency,  a  vestige  of 
the  World  War  II  era.  complain  that  push- 
ing bonds  "Is  like  selling  candles  in  an  elec- 
tronic age."  Increasingly,  people  are  turning 
Instead  to  money-market  funds  and  other 
InvesUnents  that  yle:d  around  15  percent. 

Savings  t>onds  pay  only  8  percent,  and  you 
get  that  much  only  If  you  keep  the  instru- 
ment for  nine  years.  Few  savers  do:  disen- 
chantment Is  so  great  that  36  percent  of  the 
bonds  are  cashed  in  when  they're  six  months 
old.  and  nearly  60  percent  are  redeemed 
within  a  year.  To  Treasury's  Immense  em- 
barrassment, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
told  the  Savings  Bond  Division  last  August 
that  It  could  no  longer  get  away  with  adver- 
tising Its  bonds  as  a  good  Investment,  because 
they  are  not. 

All  this  selling  and  redeeming  generate  so 
much  employment  and  paperwork  that  the 
government's  overall  cost  of  borrowing  money 
via  savings  bonds  runs  as  high  as  38  percent, 
making  savings  bonds  no  more  a  bargain 
for  the  government  than  for  the  savers. 

Moreover,  the  agency  has  a  serious  scandal 
brewing  In  Its  field  offices.  In  the  aftermath 
of  a  story  that  I  broke,  employees  admitted 
under  oath  that  they  had  frequently  lied  on 
their  sales-performance  reporis — a  byzantine 
system  of  make-work  record-keeping — in  or- 
der to  meet  unrealistic  work  quotas.  Division 
officials  Insist  that  the  Investigation  Is  con- 
tinuing, but  so  far  only  two  workers  have 
been  charged  and  dismissed.  Department 
sources  say  the  case  has  in  fact  been  "effec- 
tively closed." 

Solution :  Close  the  Savings  Bond  Division 
as  a  mismanaged  anachronism. 

(3)  General  Services  Administration: 
Knowledgeable  OSA  officials,  auditors,  and 
Investigators  say  that  little  has  been  done 
to  cleanse  continuing  abuses,  mismanage- 
ment, and  waste  from  this  t7-bllIlon-a-year 
agency.  Widespread  complaints  persist  that 
top  officials  too  often  have  shelved  audits  un- 
covering millions  of  dollars  In  overcharges 
by  contractors,  abuses  by  employees,  and  gen- 
eral program  mismanagement. 

This  inertia  Is  particularly  disheartening 
because  the  OSA  scandals  were  widely  pub- 
licized when  they  came  to  light  several  years 
ago.  They  Involved  w'despread  abuse  of  au- 
thority, circumvention  of  the  law,  misman- 
agement of  tax  dollars,  and  flagrant  waste 
and  extravagance.  There  was  bribery  of  GSA 
officials,  and  payments  to  contractors  for 
work  never  done  or  goods  never  delivered. 
The  oeA  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  shoddily 
built  furniture  that  did  not  meet  minimum 
government  specifications.  Officials  publicly 


esUmated  that  at  least  $368  million  a  year 
was  being  lost  through  waste  and  fraud,  but 
privately,  auditors  told  me  that  the  true  total 
was  closer  to  half  a  billion  dollars. 

In  the  last  year,  few  cases  of  any  conse- 
quence have  been  prosecuted  by  the  Justice 
Department's  OSA  task  force,  and  to  this  day 
no  high-level  OSA  offlcUl  has  been  charged 
in  the  scandal. 

Old  abuses,  once  thought  to  be  cured,  have 
returned.  Supplies  such  as  film,  tools,  and 
gift  items,  removed  from  OSA  supply  stores 
because  of  theft,  have  been  put  back  on  the 
shelves.  One  audit  revealed  that  the  OSA  U 
still  paying  more  for  computers  than  com- 
mercial firms.  In  some  caaes  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  retail  prtcee. 

"Our  audits  are  usually  ignored,"  com- 
plains a  top  OSA  auditor.  He  says  the  agency 
Is  recouping  only  36  percent  of  the  unjusti- 
fied claims  that  are  bilked  out  of  GSA's 
Federal  Supply  Service  by  unscrupulous 
businesses.  And  as  If  all  of  this  weren't 
enough,  the  administration's  transition  team 
has  declared  in  a  confidential  report  on  OSA 
that  the  agency  Is  "bankrupt,"  having  seri- 
ously overspent  Its  budget  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Solution:    Another    tough    administrator. 

WASHINGTON'S   WOBST    SDBSmT 

HUD'S  Urban  Development  Action  Grants: 
HUD'S  $676  million  UDAG  program  repre- 
sents a  classic  example  of  an  idea  sold  as 
helping  the  poor  when  It  Is  In  fact  an  un- 
necessary subsidy  to  big  corporations. 

Congress  enacted  the  UDAG  program  in 
1977  to  help  redevelop  severely  distressed 
urban  areas.  In  true  bureaucratic  style,  HUD 
administrators  broadened  the  program  to 
satisfy  the  greed  factor  among  potential 
urban  recipients.  Thto  so  distorted  the  ori- 
ginal formula  that  62  percent  of  the  nation's 
big  cities  became  eligible  for  UDAG  grants — 
Including  cities  like  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
with  only  3.3  percent  unemplo}rment  and 
5.9  percent  poverty. 

My  Investigation  of  UDAG  grants  over  the 
past  several  years  shows  that  they  have  been 
subsidizing  the  development  of  luxury 
hotels  and  upper-Income  housing  around  tbe 
country.  The  grants  Include  $8  million  for  a 
Hilton  Hotel  In  Chicago;  $6  6  million  for  a 
Hyatt-Regency  Hotel  In  Flint.  Michigan;  $6 
million  for  a  Howard  Johnson's  Hotel  In 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;  and  $4.7  million 
to  help  develop  a  Marriott  Hotel  In  Wor- 
cester. Massachusetts. 

OAO  auditors  say  that  In  many  cases  these 
projects  would  have  been  built  without  the 
UDAG  grants.  In  fact.  House  Appropriations 
Committee  Investigators  recently  reported 
that  real  estate  developers  looked  on  UDAO 
grants  "as  the  'gravy'  in  the  deal." 
MOST  raivoLous  bzseakch 

National  InsUtute  of  Education:  NIE  Is 
little  more  than  a  public  Jobs  program  for 
academic  researchers.  Several  years  ago  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  zero- 
funded  It.  charging  that  the  agency's  re- 
search contributed  nothing  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  American  education.  But  the  House 
refused  to  go  along  and  this  $80  million  pro- 
gram continues  to  waste  tax  dollars  on  some 
of  the  most  nebulous  subjects  In  the  field 
of  federal  research  grants. 

Typical  of  NIK'S  misolaced  educational 
priorities:  $80,000  to  write  a  legal  history  of 
American  colleges  and  universities:  $34,000 
to  publish  a  catalog  of  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  textbooks:  and  $99,000 
to  study  the  pollUcal  attitudes  of  college 
professors. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  when  President 
Reagan's  transition  team  examined  thU 
agency,  they  called  for  Its  elimination.  Un- 
fortunately. Reagan  didn't  go  along  with 
the  Idea,  but  he  has  proposed  cutting  NIB'S 
budget  to  $01  million. 

MOST    OVIBKATSO    SCKKCT 

Federal  Trade  Commission :  Over  the  years 
a  lot  of  deceptive  claims  have  been  made  on 
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behalf  of  this  $7S  mlUlon  agency.  It  la  im- 
portant that  oonaumers  be  given  eome  truUi- 
{n-advertUlng  about  the  PTCB  own  rather 
dismal  record.  ^    .  ^    ..  _, 

A  long  hard  examination  I  made  Into  the 
FTC's  claims  and  activities  suggests  that  In- 
stead of  "reducing  prtcee  to  consumers  and 
limiting  the  effecto  of  inflatton."  aa  the 
agency  claims,  Ita  reguUtory  actions  have 
increased  business  coaU  and  thus  added  to 
inflation.  Rather  than  "foetertng  and  pre- 
serving competition,"  aa  Ita  rhetoric  boasU. 
the  FTC  has  in  fact  gone  after  highly  «)m- 
petltlve  businesses  such  as  funeral  parlors, 
health  spas,  used-car  dealers,  and  toymakere. 
Economlatt  and  other  seho1*n  have  stud- 
ied the  FTC'i  regulatory  efforts  for  years,  and 
most  have  found  the  agency  wanting  In  vir- 
tually every  regard.  Former  FTC  attorney 
Alan  Stone  concluded  after  years  of  study 
that  the  agency  "devotes  considerable  effort 
to  reatricting  competition  ...  In  Intensely 
competitive  Industries." 

But  in  the  field  of  consumer  protection  and 
education,  the  PTC's  value  Is  even  more  ques- 
tionable. Indeed,  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  FTC's  surveys  and  research  granta  reveaU 
some  of  the  most  wasteful  consultant  spend- 
ing In  Washington.  A  few  choice  examples 
Include  $8,000  to  vIdeoUpe  children  pUylng 
with  toys  featured  In  TV  ads;  $100,000  to 
examine  the  Japanese  and  European  auto 
industries  (as  If  we  didn't  know  why  their 
small  and  efficient  cars  have  been  so  success- 
ful) •  $3,600  for  a  study  of  children's  percep- 
tion of  TV  ads;  and  $19,000  to  study  the 
snacks  children  eat. 

The  rank  paternalism  that  permeates  the 
PTC's  consvuner  program  was  recently  Illus- 
trated when  the  ^TC  ordered  an  aspirin 
maker  to  stop  saying  lU  product  was  l>etter 
than  other  aspirin  products.  Said  an  FTC 
official  critical  of  the  program.  "Not  only  does 
the  product  pose  no  threat  to  health  and 
safety,  but  It  Is  a  decision  constuners  can. 
and  should,  make  themselves."  The  agency 
has  also  challenged  claims  for  mouthwashes, 
margarine,  breakfast  cereals,  and  other  barm- 
less  products. 

cONcazss'  woBST  rauu 
(1)  Congressional  masseurs:  The  Houae 
and  Senate  gymnasiums  are  operated  by 
eleven  employees  whose  salaries  total  $300,000 
a  year.  Five  of  them  are  experts  In  the  art 
of  massage.  They  regularly  rub  the  aching 
backs  of  our  lawmakers,  who  frequently  flee 
to  the  massc^e  tables,  steambaths.  and  swim- 
ming pools  to  avoid  dreary  floor  debates  or 
boring  committee  hearings. 

(3)  Housa  and  Senate  restaurant  subsi- 
dies: This  Is  nothing  more  than  a  subtle 
form  of  food  stamos  for  members  of  Congress, 
who  are  paid  $60,662.60  a  year,  and  their  em- 
ployees. The  subsidy  In  the  Senate  Is  expected 
to  hit  $1  minion  this  fiscal  year;  In  the  House 
It  will  approach  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
(3)  Congressional  florist  service:  Cut 
flowers,  ferns,  lush  Ivies,  and  other  tropical 
plants  from  the  Botanical  Oarden  are  regu- 
larly delivered  to  congressional  offices.  Their 
cost  comes  out  of  each  member's  office  allow- 
ance, so  this  Is  nothing  more  than  a  tax- 
payer-si^qported  florist  service  In  the  C^>ltol. 
Bcosr  coaaurr  DKpaKnmrT 
Department  of  Labor:  In  an  unoOtclal  sur- 
vey I  made  of  congressional  Investigators, 
the  Labor  Department  won  hands-down  as 
the  most  corrupt  of  the  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments. For  yeara.  New  Jersey  Senator 
Harrison  "Pete"  WlUlams,  former  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Human  Reaources  Commit- 
tee, treated  the  department  with  velvet 
gloves  and  thus  maintained  the  adulation 
and  political  support  of  orgvUzed  labor. 

The  department's  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  Jobs  program 
has  been  fleeced  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  Many  CETA  Jobs  have  gone  not 
to  the  hard-core  unemployed  for  whom  they 
were  Intended,  but  to  the  political  cronies  of 
local  poUtlclana  or  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
sheriffs'  deputies  and  other  workera  provid- 


ing day-to-day  services  that  the  dUes  used 
to  fund  themselves. 

"The  CETA  program  Is  without  a  doubt 
the  most  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  funds 
In  the  government  today,"  said  a  veteran 
congresalonal  Investigator  who  has  been 
probing  the  CETA  program  in  preparaUon  for 
Senate  hearings  thU  spring.  Reagan,  to  his 
credit,  has  proposed  CETA'e  abolition. 

Moreover,  Labor  Department  files  are  filled 
with  Investigative  reports  and  audits  on  cor- 
ruption in  labor  unions,  their  pension  funds, 
and  their  relation  to  organized  crime — ^prob- 
lema  on  which  high  department  officials  re- 
fused to  act  In  previous  administrations,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  Investigators. 

"It  Is  a  cesspool  of  corruption,"  says  an- 
other Senate  investigator,  "and  CETA  and 
the  Involvement  of  criminal  elements  in  the 
unions  is  only  part  of  the  story."  Utah  Sen- 
ator Orrln  Hatch,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Is  expected  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  the  department 
later  this  year. 

BUKCAUCmATIC  JOKXS 

(1)  VS.  Travel  Service:  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration begged  Congress  to  abolish  this 
$10  million  agency,  saying  It  was  "a  waste 
of  money,"  but  to  no  avail.  There  Isn't 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  Its  meager  pro- 
motional activities  increase  tourism  to 
America.  Airlines,  ships,  and  other  segments 
of  the  travel  Industry  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  U.S.  The  result:  Foreign  travel 
to  the  states  was  up  nearly  15  percent  last 
year. 

(3)  Federal  Information  Center:  This  $4 
million  creature  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration Is  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. Located  In  38  centers  nationwide 
and  employing  157  people,  it  gives  out  phone 
numbers  of  federal  agencies.  Less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  population  uses  It.  Where  do  the 
others  go  for  Information?  The  telephone 
book  or  their  nearest  federal  office  building. 

(3)  Consumer  Information  Center:  Some- 
where out  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  this  $1.2  mil- 
lion agencv  malls  out  government  literature 
on  everything  from  growing  your  own  bonsai 
tree  to  selecting  luggage  for  a  trip  to  Exirope. 
In  fact.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  middle- 
man promoter  between  consumers  and  the 
at^encles  that  produce  ^undreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  u'wless  literature  each  year. 
Most  of  the  stuff  shouldn't  be  printed  at  all, 
and  the  few  worthwhile  Items  could  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  sGencies  that  produce  them. 

(4)  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rlfie  Practice:  This  board  amounts  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  subsidy  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  It  was  created  In  1903  to 
help  train  clvUlans  to  shoot  straight  In  tbe 
event  a  foreign  enemy  Invaded  our  borders. 
In  reality,  however,  this  $800,000  program 
provides  gun  enthusiasts,  members  of  the 
NRA  all,  with  many  happy  hours  of  weekend 
recreation  on  the  target  range. 

(5)  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness: With  virtually  every  community  In 
America  awash  with  soccer,  baseball,  football, 
and  any  other  sport  you  can  name,  this  $800,- 
000  program  is  superfluous  at  best.  Its 
awards,  badges,  and  promotional  ads  on  the 
value  of  physical  fitness  represent  nothing 
more  than  a  PR  program  for  the  White 
Hotise. 

(6)  Mexican-United  States  Defense  Com- 
mission: Established  imder  FDR  during  the 
war  years  to  coordinate  the  defense  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  a<^lnst  a  possible  In- 
▼atlon.  this  agency  still  lives.  Yet  Pentagon 
officials  admit  It  does  little  to  Justify  Its 
existence. 

(7)  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion: This  government-run  insurance  com- 
pany primarily  benefits  the  Fortune  500  and 
the  nation's  SO  biggest  banks.  Tbe  Insurance 
policies  guard  Investments  abroad  against 
the  risks  of  war  and  expropriation  of  pro-j- 
erty,  somethliv;  the  private  Insurance  sector 
can  and  does  provide.  In  the  event  of  war 
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or  some  other  International  calamity,  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  could  be  liable  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  claims. 

(8)  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration :  LEAA  has  not  only  become  a  peren- 
nial Joke  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  more 
to  the  point,  it  has  failed  to  curb  crime.  Con- 
gress has  gradually  trtnuned  this  onoe-half- 
bllUon-doUar  agency  down  to  about  $300 
million  a  year,  but  Its  enormous  bureauc- 
racy remains  largely  Intact.  "If  It  disappeared 
tomorrow,  no  one  would  notice,"  says  a  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  official. 
MOST  supzarLuous  agencies  Airo 
EXPCNnrroaEs 

(1)  Beekeeper  Indemnity  Program:  The 
government  pays  for  dead  bees  that  purport- 
edly die  from  federally  approved  pesticides. 

(3)  Highway  beautiflcation. 

(3)  Human  operators  for  automatic  ele- 
vators. 

(4)  Private  chefs  for  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  top  Pentagon  brass. 

(6)  Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Created  In  1936  to  make  loans  to  provide 
electric  and  telephone  service  to  rural  areas, 
a  goal  long  since  accomplished.  More  than 
99  percent  of  aU  farms  now  have  electricity. 

(6)  Congress's  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment: This  U  another  agency  paying  con- 
sultants  to  produce  reports  for  members  of 
Congress  who  do  not  read  them.  It  duplicates 
the  work  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  among  other 
agencies  capable  of  similar  studies. 

(7)  National  Institute  of  Building 
Sciences:  Established  in  1974  to  promote  new 
building  technologies,  something  the  private 
sector  Is  eminently  qualified  to  do. 

(8)  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting: 
CPB  produces  no  programming  of  lt«  own. 
It  Is  an  unnecessary  layer  of  bureaucracy 
whose  primary  purpose  is  to  distribute  fed- 
eral fimds  to  public  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, a  Job  that  another  existing  agency  of 
government  could  handle. 

(9)  Coimcil  on  Wage  and  Price  StablUty: 
A  failure  at  dealing  with  inflation.  Beagan 
ended  Its  wage-  and  price-guideline  func- 
tion. Now  Congress  must  formally  abolish  it. 

( 10)  Civil  Aeronautics  Board :  This  agency 
Is  due  to  be  phased  out  of  existence  by  1985 
because  Congress  deregulated  the  airline  In- 
dustry. Why  wait  until  then? 

(11)  Reglonid  Development  Commissions: 
Formed  to  conduct  regional  efforts  to  Improve 
area  economies.  Jimmy  Carter  said  they  were 
"a  waste  of  time  and  money." 

(12)  Military  commissaries:  Cut-rate  gro- 
ceries for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who 
have  retired  from  the  mlUtary  and  are  in 
second-career  Jobs,  or  are  still  on  active  duty. 

SITBSIOIES   FOB  THE   MIDDLE  AWD   tJFPI*  CIAIWnW 

(1)  School  lunch  program:  $800  mllUon. 

(2)  Impact  Aid  to  EducaUon:  $300  milUon. 

(3)  National  Endowment  for  the  Arte  and 
Hiunanlties:   $300  million. 

(4)  National  Public  Radio  and  public 
television  stations:  $167.6  million. 

(5)  Small  Buitineas  Administration:  $3.1 
billion. 

woasT  cAsnczr  dkpabtment 

Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment: No  agency  has  a  more  disastrous 
record  than  HUD,  a  department  that  most 
members  of  Congress  don't  enloy  discussing. 
Ho'-sin"  costs  have  skyrocketed,  the  build- 
ing Industry  is  anemic,  and  Uncle  Sam  Is 
the  nations  biggest  slumlord.  Hoiising  ex- 
perts m  and  out  of  Congress  are  asking  them- 
selves how  It  Is  possible  that  millions  of 
Americans  remain  severely  Ill-housed  de- 
spite the  expenditure  of  more  than  $80  bil- 
lion. 

"Of  all  the  departments,  I  would  have  to 
say  HUD  Is  without  a  doubt  the  worst."  says 
a  knowledeeable  HUD  expert  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  "Their  subsidy 
proerams  are  often  benfltlng  middle-class 
clients,  loan  defaults  are  high,  and  a  few 
people   plus    a   lot   of   banks   are   getting 
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wvaltby  tram  Ita  bouatnc  (1o«a  gu*r»ntM] 

BUM*  196S.  HtTD  bM  fllMinnWi  tb*  oon- 
•truetlon  of  mar*  than  oxm  million  bousing 
unltt.  In  MldlUoa  to  bankrolling  an  axtrav- 

^g*"*^       0(       Otbar       «»«w»miiwlty.«««<«f  ««•• 

■Cham—  and  urban-itavalopinant  grants.  Tet 
bad  HUD  spant  Its  funds  solaly  to  buy  de- 
cant *'~"'"g  for  tba  poor.  It  could  bara 
purcbaaad  mora  than  1.6  million  naw  960.000 
alngla-famUy  bomaa  Instaad  of  the  public- 
housing  slums  we  now  bava  In  every  major 
city. 

In  tba  last  six  years,  HUD  has  paid  out 
more  than  $8  billion  to  banks  and  otbar 
landers  for  defaulted  loans.  Billions  more 
bare  baan  loat  on  maastve  bousing  flaacoes 
such  as  Modal  Clttaa.  Naw  Communities,  and 
other  HUD  boondogglaa  that  Congraas  would 
like  to  forget.  Uaanwhlla,  the  poor  in  the 
South  Bronx.  Harlem,  and  elsewhere  exls' 
In  sevarely  substandard  public  housing.  One 
OAO  auditor  calls  HUD  "a  national  dis- 
grace." 


(1)  US  Poatal  Service. 

(3)  Federal  Dertlon  Conunlaslon. 

(3)  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

(4)  Community  Services  Administration. 

(5)  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

MOST  DIsrSNSABLS 

Department  of  Energy. 

MOST  BXSPSCTSD  AGSirCT 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: Congressional  committee  staffers 
select  NASA  more  than  any  other  si^ency  as 
one  that  has  performed  well  under  hard  dr- 
cumstancea. 

"There  lent  another  agency  of  govern- 
ment that  we  have  asked  to  perform  techni- 
cal feats  that  have  never  been  done  before, 
at  least  not  of  the  magnitude  of  the  space 
program."  saya  a  House  staffer.  "It  did  ex- 
actly what  we  asked  It  to  do.  and  often  un- 
der severe  criticisms  when  delays,  mlshans 
and  the  Inevitable  cost  overruns  occurred." 

Tom  van  der  Voort,  a  veteran  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  official  who  la  In- 
timately familiar  with  the  NASA  program. 
says  that  while  the  agency  "underestimated 
the  costs  of  the  space  shuttle."  and  gave 
"terribly  optimistic  schedules  on  a  delivery 
date."  overall  he  rates  It  "the  best — not  only 
in  terms  of  what  It  has  done,  but  for  all  the 
technological  achievements  and  benefits 
that  have  resulted  from  the  space  program." 

Says  another  Senate  committee  ofllda]. 
"We  tend  to  take  the  Apollo  mission  for 
granted  now.  but  it  was  a  truiv  Hia^oric 
achievement  and  one  that  paid  rich  divi- 
dends for  thU  country  and  the  advancement 
of  technology." 

Moar  UMuaaaATaD  ACXMcias 
(1)  FMeral  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Un- 
der the  directorship  of  William  Webster,  the 
FBI  Is  regaining  its  former  prestltre  and  rep- 
uUtlon  aa  tba  government's  premier  in- 
vestlgaUve  agency.  While  past  ab-ses  earned 
the  agency  a  black  eye,  its  history  is  also 
filed  with  stunning  successes  In  criminal  In- 
vestigation and  undercover  work. 

V  ^t5!!f  ■  •  •"Khly  respected  federal  Judge 
baa  brought  renewed  credlbllltv  and  respect 
to  ttaU  9Wt  million  agency  that  helps  to  en- 
force our  nation's  laws. 

(J)  NaUonal  Transportation  Safety  Board  • 
Operating  on  a  very  modest  $I8  mUllon  budgl 
"which,  unlike  that  of  most  agencies  has 
grown  very  little  over  the  years,  the  NT8B 

*^!r'^  *'***'  "*"'■  '<"■  P«^ormlng  a  highly 
technical  and  dUBcult  assignment   CreSul^ 

^  ^^^^'Vi^  *^  "  '°  'ndeTHsndent  agen- 
cy, the  NT8B  investlgatea  and  determines 
the  C.UM,  Of  airline,  rail,  highway  and 
martn*  acddenU  The  board  res^^ndl  qulTk- 


MfluiiMuoua  Bxavicx 

Thaaa  acaadaa  are  glvan  high  marka  for 
malivUlnlng  scandal-fraa  administrations  aa 
waU  aa  oonducUng  tbamaalvas  with  a  high 
dagrea  of  prnfsaslnnalism  and  oompatanoe. 

(1)  SaourlOaa  and  Kxcbange  Commla- 
slon. 

(3)  Intamal  Ravanue  Service. 

(3)  Snvlronmantal  Protection  Agency. 

General  Accounting  Office:  "Their  work 
Is  abaoluUly  top-notch,"  says  a  chief  auditor 

Moar  uwHamaD  aoxmct 
for  a  major  fadaral  agency.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  tba  raoommandatlons  the  OAO  has 
sent  to  Congraas  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Long  before  the  OSA  scandal  broke,  this 
watchdog  agency  had  submitted  more  than 
300  reports  on  tba  scandal-ridden  agency, 
detaUlng  many  of  the  abuaaa  Congress  was 
to  read  about  in  the  press. 

"If  Congress  were  to  legislate  their  recom- 
mendations over  the  last  few  years,  we  could 
cut  the  budget  deficit  In  half."  says  a  House 
staffer. 

Reagan  U  betting  that  his  quick-strike 
approach  to  budget  cutting  will  get  his  pro- 
gram through  Congress  before  special  in- 
terests can  plead  their  favorite  programs  back 
Into  the  spending  stream.  That  makes  It 
sound  aa  though  the  decision  to  cut  or  not 
to  cut  Is  a  close  call.  In  many  cases.  It  Is  not; 
rather.  It  Is  a  choice  between  common  sense 
and  responslblUty,  and  Inertia  and  special 
pleading.  In  that  kind  of  contest,  Congres" 
has  too  often  chosen  the  latter.* 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  TEABCSTERS 

•  Mr.  NDNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  soon 
will  choose  a  new  president  to  succeed 
the  late  Frank  Fltzsimmons.  The  mem- 
bership must  give  their  new  leader  a 
strong  mandate  to  clean  up  their  large 
and  influential  union. 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  has  conducted  a 
number  of  inquiries  into  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  its  various  pension  and  health 
and  welfare  fimds.  As  recently  as  1977 
we  uncovered  a  major  insurance  fraud 
scheme  involving  the  central  States 
health  and  welfare  fund. 

Just  last  August  and  September  we 
held  extensive  hearings  which  showed 
that  the  Labor  Department's  5-year  in- 
vestigation of  the  central  States  pension 
fund  left  much  to  be  desired.  We  plan 
to  file  a  report  soon  on  this  latest  inves- 
tigation, and  I  expect  the  subcommit- 
tee to  be  very  crlOcal  of  both  the  Labor 
Department  and  certain  Teamsters  of- 
ficials, especially  those  who  refused  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  our  investi^tion. 

The  Teamsters  leadership  has  had  a 
deplorable  record  in  managing  the  as- 
sets of  the  central  States  funds.  These 
assets  belong  to  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bership, which  relies  on  them  for  their 
present  and  future  pensions  and  health 
and  welfare  benefits.  They  must  be  man- 
aged prudently  and  honestly,  yet  there 
have  been  questions  raised  about  the 
soundness  and  wisdom  of  these  assets 
being  invested  in  risky  real  estate  ven- 
tures and  in  gambling  enterprises  in 
Nevada. 

There  have  been  charges  of  conflicts 
of  interests  on  the  part  of  individual 
trustees  Involving  borrowers  seeking 
loans  from  the  central  States  funds. 
There  have  been  allegations  that  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  of  these  assets  were  in- 


vested in  businesses  controlled  by  orva- 
nlied  crime,  and  that  large  loans  were 
given  fl-eely  to  associates  of  known  otva- 
nlsed  criminals. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Teamsten 
will  elect  leaders  who  are  above  re- 
proach and  who  will  protect  the  mem- 
bers' assets  from  unscrupulous  manipu- 
lators, corrupt  union  of&clals  and  trust- 
ees, organized  criminals,  and  plain  old 
bad  management. 

The  members  of  this  union  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  set  their  house  in 
order.  I  hope  that  they  will  do  so,* 


SALE  OF  AWACS  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
compelled  to  state  again  my  opposiUon 
to  the  decision  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  sell  sophisticated  offensive 
weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  sale  of  equipment 
to  upgrade  the  F-lS's.  and  to  sell  the 
AWACS — airborne  warning  and  control 
systems  aircraft — Is.  simply  put,  a  bad 
decision. 

I  voted  against  the  original  sale  of  the 
62  P-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  back  in  1978. 
My  concern  was  that  one  day  they  might 
be  used  for  offensive  purposes  against 
Israel,  rather  than  for  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  U5.  Government  is  now  pro- 
posing to  help  the  Saudis  do  just  that. 
Assurance  had  been  given  the  Congress 
by  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  that  "Saudi  Arabia  has  not  re- 
quested nor  do  we  intend  to  sell  any 
other  systems  or  armaments  that  would 
increase  the  range  or  enhance  the 
ground  attack  capability  of  the  P-15." 
The  Reagan  administration  has  matter- 
of-factly  set  aside  this  assurance.  It 
seems  that  my  concerns  in  1978  and  the 
concerns  of  many  others  in  the  Senate, 
were  well  founded. 

We  now  have  the  even  more  ominous 
threat  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East  with 
the  proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  AWACS  are  basically  flying  ra- 
dar stations  and  command  posts.  Prom 
an  altitude  of  about  30,000  feet,  they  look 
across  borders,  scan  horizons  out  to  250 
miles  and  spot  enemy  aircraft.  The 
AWACS  planes  are  the  most  sophisti- 
cated air  surveillance  planes  in  the 
world.  For  that  reason,  I  oppose  their 
sale  to  any  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gulf  region 
must  be  protected  against  the  weapons 
deployed  by  Russ'an  forces  to  the  north, 
and  by  Warsaw  Pact  and  Cuban  forces 
to  the  south.  The  entire  region  is  threat- 
ened by  enormous  stockpiles  of  Russian 
equipment  in  Libya  and  in  Syria. 

But  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  not  the  proper  response  to  meeting 
the  Saudi's  security  needs.  In  fact,  the 
introdutlon  of  AWACS  to  the  region 
will  more  likely  trigger  new  tensions, 
and  result  in  a  sp'rallni;  arms  race,  de- 
velopments which  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  Saudi  Arabia  or  the 
United  States. 

The  AWACS  sale  also  represents  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  Israel. 
With  the  capability  of  monitoring  Israeli 
defenses,  the  strategy  of  preemptive 
strikes  Is  effectlvelv  el'm'nated.  Further, 
bv  placing  the  AWACS  Into  the  hands 
of   a   government   which   has   recently 
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called  on  Moslem  states  for  •  holy  war 
against  Israel,  Is  to  place  in  direct  con- 
tradiction our  commitment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Israel. 

I  do  not  believe  that  n.8.  national 
security  Interests  are  served  for  either 
the  short  or  the  long  run  by  a  policy 
that  seeks  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  by  reversing  previous 
commitments  and  escalating  the  caiMi- 
bilitles  for  war.* 


FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  MOSCOW 
HELSINKI  GROUP 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  celebrates  Its 
fifth  aimiversary :  On  May  12,  1976,  11 
Soviet  citlKens,  led  by  physicist  YUri 
Orlov,  founded  a  group  dedicated  to  ad- 
vocacy of  implementation  of  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  As  many  of  the  Group's 
founding  members  were  imprisoned  or 
forced  to  emigrate,  10  other  people  Joined 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group. 

Working  under  conditions  of  repres- 
sion which  are  diflScult  for  Americans  to 
imagine — including  the  forced  emigra- 
tion of  six  group  members  and  the' im- 
prisonment of  eight  others — the  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group  continues  Its  noble  pub- 
lic activity. 

In  fact,  the  Group's  example  has 
proven  infectious:  similar  cltisens' 
groups  were  formed  In  Ukraine,  Lithu- 
ania. Armenia,  and  Georgia  and  affiliated 
groups  were  formed  to  monitor  religious 
and  health  Issues.  The  activity  of  these 
groups,  in  turn,  lead  to  the  further 
spreading  of  the  KGB  dragnet:  today, 
43  members  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
Group  and  their  affiliates  are  serving 
a  total  of  278  years  of  imprisonment. 

RELSnnU  CBOUP  XAISE  P1TBUC  awASKmss 
OF  RTTBUN  BXGBTS 

What  has  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Group 
done  to  incur  such  official  wrath?  They 
have  produced  hundreds  of  objective, 
well-researched  reports  on  human  rights 
problems  in  the  U.S8.R.:  on  official  re- 
strictions on  £01  religious  believers;  the 
difficulties  of  people  seeking  to  rejoin 
or  visit  relatives  abroad;  official  policy 
of  incarcerating  people  in  psychiatric 
"hospitals"  for  poUtical  attitudes;  de- 
plorable conditions  in  Soviet  forced  labor 
camps  and  prisons;  governmental  dis- 
crimination against  ethnic  minorities 
seeking  cultural  and  political  rights  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  censorship  control 
over  all  official  publications  In  the 
UJ3.8R.;  meager  health  and  pension 
benefits  for  many  Soviet  citixens,  and  the 
lack  of  any  imemployment  compensa- 
tion— although  there  is  imemployment. 

All  monitoring  activity  is  conducted  In 
a  peaceful  and  public  manna-  by  Soviet 
citizens  who  brave  arrest  to  conduct 
their  civic  duty. 

Not  only  In  the  Soviet  Uhion  has  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  had  a  powerful 
impact  In  mobilizing  public  awareness 
about  governmental  obligations  to  their 
own  citizens  under  the  Hdslnkl  Pinal 
Act.  As  a  result  of  such  awareness,  char- 
ter "77  was  organized  in  Czechoslovakia, 
KOR  in  Poland  and  our  own  Helsinki 
Watch  in  the  United  States. 


ovsB  sat  ABSEara  nf  laao 

Despite  occasional  press  reports  that 
Soviet  dissent  has  been  "crushed,"  the 
Moscow  Hdstnki  Group  continues  to 
produce  informative  and  objective  re- 
ports. Sadly,  of  late  the  most  frequent 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  topic  has  been 
arrests,  impris<mments,  convictions,  and 
psychiatric  imnH-lsonments.  Indeed,  there 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  were 
more  arrests — 242 — ^in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1980  than  In  any  other  year  in  the  past 
15  years. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
then,  to  commend  once  again  the  cour- 
age and  contributions  to  genuine  inter- 
natimal  peace  and  understanding  made 
by  the  peaceful  and  public  monitoring 
work  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group.  As 
cochalrman  of  the  Commission  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I 
would  like — ^yet  again — ^to  express  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  that  the 
Soviet  Government  release  all  43  impris- 
oned members  of  the  Soviet  Helsinki 
Group.* 


U.S.  TREATMENT  OF  SALVADORAN 
REFUGEES 

*  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  concerned  for  many  weeks  over  the 
growing  problem  of  refugees  fleeing  the 
escalating  conflict  in  El  Salvador — those 
in  and  around  El  Salvador  as  well  as 
those  Salvadorans  in  the  United  States 
or  reach'ng  our  borders. 

Through  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  we  are  join- 
ing others  in  the  international  commu- 
nity in  providing  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Salvadorans  in  Honduras  and 
other  countries. 

But  for  those  Salvadorans  in  the 
United  States,  or  reaching  our  shores,  we 
have  closed  our  doors  to  those  who  do 
not  want  to  return  to  their  country  at 
this  time  because  of  the  violence.  Regret- 
tably, this  is  being  done  by  the  admin- 
istration contrary  to  past  practice. 

During  the  worst  days  of  the  Lebanese 
or  Nicaraguan  conflicts,  we  adopted  for 
a  temporary  period  of  time  a  number  of 
special  immigration  measures  to  deal 
with  nationals  from  those  countries  who 
were  in  the  United  States  or  those  seek- 
ing safe  haven. 

Basically,  these  measures  involved  the 
granting  of  stays  of  voluntary  departure 
for  Lebanese  and  Nicaraguans — with 
permission  to  work,  if  that  was  neces- 
sary— and  adopting  more  flexible  visa 
guidelines  for  the  admission  of  those  who 
had  family  or  other  ties  in  the  United 
States. 

It  also  meant  we  did  not  deport  such 
nationals  whose  life  might  be  endan- 
gned  upon  return  to  their  countries  be- 
cause of  civil  strife. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  on 
April  1,  and  in  subsequoit  letters  to 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  and 
Acting  Immigration  Commissioner  David 
Crosland.  I  raised  the  issue  of  our  treat- 
ment of  Salvadoran  refugees. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  nspoases  I 
have  received  are  negative,  and  that  the 
administration  has  rejected  granting 
stays  of  voluntary  departure  to  Salva- 
dorans who  do  not  want  to  seek  perma- 


nent asylum,  but  slmidy  temporary  safe 
haven  from  the  violence  in  El  Salvador. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
reconsider  its  decision,  proceed  oa  the 
basis  of  past  precedents,  and  deal  more 
flexibly  and  humanely  with  Salvadorans 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  be  printed  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  correspondence  fellows: 

COKMirTEK  Oir  TKK  JtrDICXSBT, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  AprU  t,  l»tl. 
Hon.  ALKZAjrosa  M.  Haio,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Al:  Aa  you  know,  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  Lebanese  and  Nicaraguan  con- 
flicts, the  United  States  temporarUy  adopted 
a  number  of  special  Immigration  measures  to 
deal  with  nationals  from  those  countries  who 
were  in  the  United  States  on  non-lmmlgrant 
visas  or  outside  seeking  to  visit  or  find  tem- 
porary safe-haven  here. 

Baalcally.  these  measures  Involved  the 
granting  of  stays  of  voluntary  departure  for 
Lebaneae  or  Nicaraguans — with  permission 
for  them  to  work.  If  that  was  necessary  under 
the  rtrriim**'f"''—  ""'^  adopting  more  flex- 
ible visa  guidelines  for  thoae  who  had  family 
or  other  ties  In  the  United  States.  These  spe- 
cial Immigration  measures  helped  countless 
hundreds  of  famlUes,  giving  them  safe-haven 
from  the  violence  and  conflict  within  their 
own  countries. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy  last  week,  I 
raised  this  Issue  with  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  relative  to  El  Salvadorans.  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  over  reports  of  large-scale 
deportations  of  Salvadorans.  Given  the  esca- 
lating violence  In  El  Salvador.  I  beUeve  we 
must  be  vigilant  that  we  are  not  unneces- 
sarily endangering  the  Uvea  of  Salvadorans 
who  understandably  do  not  want  to  return 
to  their  country  at  this  time. 

Considering  we  adopted  special  immigra- 
tion measures  for  the  Lebanese  In  1975-76. 
and  for  Nicaraguans  two  years  ago.  why  has 
the  Department  of  State  faUed  to  propoee 
such  action  now  relative  to  Salvadorans? 
Clearly,  the  Immigration  Service  must  await 
a  formal  recommendation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  prior  to  Initiating  a  policy  of 
automatlcaUy  granting  stays  of  voluntary 
departure. 

I  have  asked  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  to  provide  the  Subcommittee 
with  detaUed  information  on  the  proceaslng 
and  deportation  of  Salvadorans.  especlaUy 
since  January.  In  the  meantime.  I  would 
appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this  Issue, 
and  whether  the  Department  Is  prepared  to 
recommend  to  INS  special  immigration  meaa- 
ures  for  Salvadorans  in  the  United  Statca  or 
at  our  bordera. 
Sincerely, 

EDwaas  M.  KnonoT. 
Ranking  tUnorUy  Member,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee  PoUey. 

DKrumaan  or  Sta'tk, 
Wathington.  D.C..  AprU  17,  19*1. 
Hon.  Bdwaxo  M.  Kbmmiut, 
U.S.  Senate 

DEAa  SENAToa  Kkkkkdt:  I  am  replying  to 
your  letter  of  April  «.  to  the  Secretary  re- 
questlnf?  that  the  Department  of  State  rec- 
ommend to  the  Immigration  and  NaturaUaa- 
tlon  Service  (INS)  that  Salvadorans  In  the 
United  States  be  granted  voluntary  departure 
status  In  Ueu  of  forcible  repatriation  to  EI 
Salvador  and  work  authorization  and  a  nuxe 
flexible  visa  policy  for  thoae  who  have  rela- 
tlvea  In  the  United  States. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Protocol  BeUt- 
tng  to  the  Status  of  Refugeea.  the  United 
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StetM  la  prohlbltMt  from  undartaklng  the 
forowl  upuMon  movement  of  e  refugee 
to  a  country  or  frontier  where  persecution  U 
likely  to  occ\ir.  In  addition,  tbe  Refugee  Act 
of  IMO  obligee  tbe  granting  of  asylum  status 
to  tboM  wbo  establlah  a  well-founded  fear 
of  penecutloa  upon  return  to  their  country 
of  natlonaUty  for  reason  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  memberahlp  of  a  particular  so- 
cial group,  or  political  opinion.  The  reepon- 
slbUlty  for  eetabllahJng  a  well-founded  fear 
of  puMcutloa  rests  with  each  applicant.  The 
OCB  does  not  classify  Salvadorana  In  the 
United  States  as  refugees  unless  they  in- 
dlTldually  establlah  that  their  fear  of  being 
persecuted  Is  a  well-founded  one. 

While  qtiecUoQs  regarding  exclusion  or  de- 
portation proceedings  are,  of  course,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  INS.  the  'Immigration 
Serrlce  has  Informed  ua  that  no  Salvadoran 
asylum  seeker  is  sent  back  until  a  determlna- 
tion  has  been  made  that  the  claimant  has  not 
astahllahed  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  not  neceesary  for  Salvadormna  to 
"formally"  request  asylum.  If  a  positive  in- 
dication of  unwllllngneas  to  return  to  El 
Salvador  is  made,  and  If  the  unwillingness  Is 
baaed  on  a  fear  of  b«lng  persecuted,  that  Is 
sulBciant  to  have  the  case  processed  through 
asylum  procedures. 

Due  to  the  so-called  "final  offensive"  last 
January  by  the  Farabundo  Btortl  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  Department  believed  It 
prudent  to  ask  the  INS  to  suspend  acUon  for 
90  days  on  Salvadoran  asylum  requests  This 
80-day  period  lapses  April  16  at  which  time 
tb*  Department  Intends  to  resume  review  of 
Salvadoran  asylimi  requests.  For  those  who 
establish  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
upon  return  to  El  Salvador  the  Department. 
in  Its  advisory  opinion,  will  so  Inform  the  ap- 
propriate INS  District  Office. 

While  clvU  strUe  and  violence  in  El  Salva- 
dor continue  at  distressing  levels,  conditions 
there  do  not.  at  present,  warrant  the  grant- 
ing of  blanket  voluntary  departure  to  Sal- 
vadorans  In  the  United  States. 

While  fighting  in  some  areas  has  been  se- 
vere. EI  Salvador  has  not  suffered  the  same 
level  of  wide-spread  fighting,  destruction 
and  breakdown  of  public  services  and  order 
as  did  for  example.  Nicaragua.  Lebanon  or 
Uganda  at  the  time  when  voluntary  de- 
parture was  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
rnent  and  granted  by  INS  for  naUonala  of 
those  countries. 

PubUc  order  and  pubUc  services,  whUe  un- 
der a  serious  attack,  are  stiU  maintained 
^|*rtaUy  In   San   Salvador  and   the  larger 

Moreover.  Salvadorans  now  present  in  the 
UB.,  whose  number  may  be  as  high  as  600.- 
000,  who  were  not  involved  in  pollUcal  or 
nimtary  activities  before  their  departure 
would  not  face,  upon  return,  any  more  dan- 
ger than  la  faced  by  their  compatrlote  who 
never  left  the  country. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  Salvador- 
■Jtts  in  the  United  SUtes  did  not  depart 
their  country  solely  to  seek  safehaven  to 
this  country. 

Most  traveled  through  third  countries  be- 
fwe  entwlng  the  United  States  and  many  of 
inem  entered  quite  some  time  ago.  Other 
countries  closer  to  El  Salvador,  Honduras  for 
MMnple,  have  been  generous  In  offering 
«toh.v«  to  Salvadorans  wbo  have  fled 
Jfr^.  "»•«»<»**"»  that  only  the  United 
Watw  Is  a  poaslble  refuge.  The  Department, 
ther^o«.  at  this  time,  is  not  in  a  poslUon  to 
«*«»«nniend  to  the  ins  the  blanket  granting 
S«^^  «I«2^uPe  sutus  or  w^^ 
U»ri«aUon  for  Salvadorans  presenUy  in  the 

ti^^°^  considerations  apply  to  the  ques- 
Cto«  of  non-immigrant  visas  for  Salvadorans 
out^  our  borders.  As  you  know,  the  Imml- 
^«ton  Md  Kationauty  Act  provide,  that 
SSl^^^iL"*""  ^  considered  to  be  in- 
tSfS.^SS^^*'  """'  "'*y  establish  that 
S^lS^lS^'"  on.  Of  the  non-immigrant 
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visitors  establish  ellglblUty  by  demon- 
strating economic,  famUy,  or  social  Ues  to 
their  homelands  whlob  would  Induce  them 
to  depart  voluntarily  after  a  vUlt  to  the 
United  States. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  existing 
In  such  nations  as  Lebanon  and  Nlcarauga, 
to  which  visa  applicants  would  obviously 
not  wish  to  return  until  circumstances  re- 
turned to  normal,  would  prevent  persons 
who  would  otherwise  be  well  qualified,  from 
obtaining  visas. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  advised  con- 
sular officers  to  take  a  "long-term  view"  of 
the  applicants'  ties  to  their  homelands, 
those  attachments  which  would  Induce 
them  to  return  abrosMl  when  circumstances 
returned  to  normal.  This  policy  obviously 
cannot  assist  an  applicant  who  would  not 
qualify  for  a  visitor's  visa  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  previously  noted,  we  do  not  believe 
that  tbe  circumstances  In  El  Salvador  reach 
the  same  levels  as  existed  In  Lebanon  or 
Nicaragua.  Furthermore,  we  are  not  aware 
that  there  are  Salvadoran  visa  applicants 
who  In  normal  times  could  expect  to  receive 
visas  who  are  now  bslng  denied  because  the 
current  situation  orea.ted  questions  about 
their  Intentions  as  tourists. 

We  will,  of  course,  continue  to  assess  Sal- 
vadoran developments  closely  and  will  in- 
form the  TNS  should  these  developments 
dictate  a  change  In  our  position  regarding 
voluntary  departure  status  for  Salvadorans. 
Sincerely, 

Alviw  Patt,  DaiscHt.Ka. 
Acttno  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

COMifrrraE  on  the  Judicia«t, 
Washinaton.  D.C..  Aj:ni  e.  1981. 
Hon.  DAvm  CaosLAND 

AetinQ     Commissioner.     Immi<ration     and 
Naturalizatinn    Service.    Department    of 
Justice.   Washington,  DC. 
DiAS  Mn.  Chosland:  To  follow-up  our  dis- 
cussion at  isst  weed's  heortng  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Tmmlrratlon    and    He'ueee 
PoUcy  relative  to  special  ImmlsraHon  meas- 
ures for  El  Salvadorans  In  the  United  States. 
I  have  written  the  attached  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  Halg. 

I  appreciate  that  tns  must  receive  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  £>epartment  of  State 
prior  to  establishing  a  policy  of  granting 
stays  of  voluntary  departure  for  Salvadorans 
who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their  country 
at  this  time  because  of  the  escalating  civil 
strife.  However,  I  am  hopeful  the  Depart- 
ment will  soon  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion, for  I  believe  it  is  clearly  warranted. 

Again,  I  appreciated  your  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  and  I  look  forward  to  re- 
ceiving whatever  INS  statistics  you  have  on 
the  recent  processing  and/or  deportation  of 
EI  Salvadoran  nationals. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Edwaxd  M.  Kknnkot. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Subrommit- 
tee  on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy. 

U.S.  DxPASTicEirr  or  Josncs, 

iMMIGKATIOIf  AJTD  NATtnLALCEA- 

Tiow  SxavicK, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  t.  Ittl. 
Hon.  Edwabo  M.  Kknnkdt. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  SubcommiUee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
DxAa   SxMAToa   Kennedt:    In   response   to 
your  letter  of  April  8.  1981.  requesting  what- 
ever statistics  we  have  on   recent  deporta- 
tion of  n  Salvadoran  nationals,  the  following 
Information  Is  available  at  this  time:  For  the 
year  October  1979  through  Seotember  1980. 
8.8«8  Salvadorans  were  expelled.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1980  the  following  expulsions  have  taken 
plsce.  Including  voluntary  repatriation  and 
deporutlon:    October    1980.   836,    November 


1980,  778,  December  1980.  731,  January  1981, 
891.  The  sututics  are  not  yet  available  for 
February  and  March. 

During  yotir  questioning  in  the  hearing 
you  referred  to  previous  Instances  In  which 
blanket  periods  (tf  voluntary  departure  were 
granted.  I  have  enclosed,  for  your  Informa- 
tion, a  siunmary  of  those  Instances,  begin- 
ning with  Ethiopia  In  May  1977. 

We  have  received  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  It  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
recommend  a  blanket  granting  of  voluntary 
departure  for  Illegal  Salvadorans  presently  In 
the  Unlt«d  Sutes.  However,  on  April  18,  1981, 
the  Department  resumed  a  case  by  case  re- 
view of  Salvadoran  political  asylum  re- 
quests. For  those  who  can  establish  a  well 
founded  fear  of  persecution  upon  return  to 
El  Salvador,  State  will  Inform  the  appropri- 
ate Tmmigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service 
district  office. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter 
Let  me  know  If  you  wish  addlUonal  informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

David  Ciosland, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

ENCLosmuts 

Aliens  from  the  following  countries  have 
been  granted  blanket  periods  of  voluntary 
departure. 

Ethiopia — May  1977  to  present. 

Uganda — April  1078  to  present. 

Iran — April  1979  to  November  1380. 

Nlcarag\ia— June  1979  to  September  1980. 

SlmUarlUes: 

1.  All  grants  were  based  upon  Department 
of  State  recommendations. 

3.  Department  of  State  was  not  recom- 
mending that  any  of  the  involved  nationali- 
ties be  considered  as  a  rerugee  w.thiu  the 
meaning  of  203(a)(7).  Ugandan  and  Nlca- 
raguan  aliens  were  Ineligible  for  consider- 
ation imder  303(a)(7),  as  stated  t>y  Ms.  P. 
Derlan  in  a  letter  to  CommUsloner  Castillo 
concerning  Ethiopians  and  Ugandan.s  dated 
April  7,  1978.  "Since  Refugees  from  many 
countries.  Including  Uganda,  are  Ineligible 
for  refugee  status  under  the  proviso  to  Sec- 
tion 203(a)(7)  of  tbe  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (INA)  due  to  geo^aphic  cri- 
teria Imposed  by  that  section,  many  refugees 
In  the  U3.  can  only  be  placed  In  voluntary 
departure  status."  The  Iranian  and  Ethlo- 
pUns  were  apparently  found  Ineligible  by 
Department  of  State  for  reasons  other  than 
the  geographic  criteria. 

3.  All  Initial  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  State  prior  to  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

Differences:  Ethiopians  and  Ugandsms 
were  granted  voluntary  departure  In  one 
year  Increments. 

NIcaraguans  and  Iranians  were  granted 
voluntary  departure  to  specified  dates  as  rec- 
onunended  by  Department  of  State. 

LCBAKOIf 

Based  upon  Department  of  State  opinions 
a  policy  wire  dated  July  1,  1976  (attached) 
was  Issued  stating  that  Lebanese  nationals' 
requests  for  extensions  of  voluntary  depar- 
ture should  be  viewed  sympathetically  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  (not  a  blanket  grant  ot 
volimtary  departure) . 

■THIOPIA 

Per  request  of  Patricia  M.  Derlan.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs  (letter  dated  May 
1977).  a  policy  wire,  dated  July  13,  1977  (at- 
tached) waa  Issued  stating  that  voluntary 
departure  would  be  granted  to  Ethiopian 
nationals  In  one  year  increments. 

On  JiUy  18,  1980.  Victor  H.  Palmieri, 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs wrote  to  Commissioner  Crosland  and 
requested  that  INS  continue  to  defer  depor- 
tation of  Ethiopians.  There  has  been  no 
change  In  policy. 
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Per  request  contained  in  Ms.  Derlan's  let- 
ter of  April  7,  1978  coacemlng  both  Ugan- 
dans and  Ethiopians,  a  policy  memorandum, 
dated  June  8,  1978  (attached)  was  issued 
sUtlng  that  Ugandan  Nationals  would  be 
granted  voluntary  departure  in  one  year  in- 
crements. 

In  a  letter  dated  Jun«  22.  1970,  Ms.  OerUn 
advised  INS  that  conditions  were  too  unset- 
tled in  Uganda  to  warrant  a  chaiige  of  pol- 
icy. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Michael  VB>n.  AMBclat* 
Attorney  General,  dated  March  19,  1979.  Mr. 
David  Newsom,  Under  Secretary  for  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  requested  that 
Iranians  not  be  forced  to  return  to  Iran. 

Mr.  Egan  reeponded  to  Mr.  Newsom  on 
April  11.  1979  and  stated  thsit  departure 
would  not  be  enfMtMl  until  September  1, 
1979. 

On  April  16,  1979,  a  policy  wire  (atUched) 
was  issued  stating  that  Iranians  would  be 
granted  voluntary  departure  imtil  Septem- 
ber 1.  1979.  July  20,  1979  a  pcMcy  wire  (at- 
tached) was  Issued  clarifying  the  policy  re- 
garding employment  authorization.  On 
July  28,  1979,  Mr.  Newsom  wrote  to  Mr.  Egan 
requesting  an  extension  of  the  voluntary  de- 
parture period  to  March  1,  1980. 

Mr.  Egan  responded  to  Mr.  Newsom  on 
August  2,  1979  advising  him  that  Iranians 
would  be  extended  until  June  1,  1980. 

On  August  9, 1979.  a  policy  wire  (attached) 
was  issued  extending  tbe  date  to  June  1, 
1980.  Clarification  wires  (attached)  were  Is- 
sued cm  Avigust  10,  1979  and  September  20. 

1979.  On  November  23,  1979,  a  policy  wire 
(attached)  was  Issued  concerning  the 
revocation  of  the  voluntary  departure  period 
previously  granted. 

MICABAGirA 

In  a  letter  to  Oommlaaioner  Castillo  dated 
June  26,  1979,  Mr.  Warren  Christopher,  Act- 
ing Secretary,  Department  of  State,  request- 
ed that  INS  place  Nicaraguan  nationals  In  a 
voluntary  departure  status  until  December 
31,  1979. 

A  policy  wire  (attached)  dated  July  3, 
1979  stated  that,  for  Nlcaraguans  In  the  UB. 
as  of  June  27  1979.  voluntary  departure 
should  be  granted  until  December  31,  1979. 

Bfr.  Christopher  requested,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Commliedoner  dated  Augiist  17, 1979,  that 
the  policy  not  be  limited  to  Nlcaraguans 
who  were  In  tbe  U.S.  as  of  June  27,  1979.  A 
policy  wire  (attached)  to  this  effect  was 
Issued  on  August  29,  1979.  Mr.  Chrlaitopber 
wrote  again  on  January  4,  1980  and  on  June 
27,  1980  requesting  extensions  of  voluntary 
departure  to  Jime  30,  1980  and  September  28. 

1980,  respectively.  PoUcy  wires  (attached) 
were  Issued  to  that  effect  on  January  4, 1980; 
January  8,  1980;  and  July  1,  1980.  Mr. 
Christopher  wrote  on  October  1,  1980  that 
further  extenatons  of  voluntary  departure 
was  not  necessary. 

A  poUcy  wire  (attached)  was  Issued  on 
October  16,  1080  stating  that  Nicaraguan  re- 
quests for  voluntary  departure  would  be 
handled  on  a  case  by  case  IXMts  (no  longer 
a  blanket  grant  of  voluntary  departure).* 


OIL  SUPPLY  REALITIES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  has  reprinted  an  ex- 
cellent article  from  the  National  Journal 
written  by  Robert  J.  Samuelson  on  the 
realities  of  the  world  oil  supply  situatlcm. 
I  believe  the  article  is  a  most  thought- 
ful and  cogent  explanation  of  our  present 
domestic  energy  situation  which  should 
not  go  unnoticed  by  my  colleagues  and 
the  public. 

In  the  last  6  months,  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  we  have  becone  far  too  lax  and 


complacent  regarding  our  domestic  en- 
ergy situation  or,  more  specifically,  our 
domestic  energy  vulnerability.  If  we  note 
the  current  uncertainty  In  the  Mideast, 
our  deep  concern  over  the  Libyan  terror- 
ist activities— 10  percent  of  U.S.  imported 
(dl  comes  from  Libya — and  the  fact  that 
approximately  70  percent  of  our  imported 
oil  is  from  OPEC  countries,  we  might  do 
well  to  pause  a  moment  and  reflect  on 
our  vulnerable  domestic  oil  situation.  In 
this  regard,  we  should  further  consider 
the  importance  of  a  vigorous  conserva- 
tion effort  and  review  most  carefully  the 
several  recommendations  discussed  by 
Mr.  Samuelson  in  relation  to  the  domes- 
tic oil  supply  and  possible  future  inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  from  Mr. 
Samuelson  is  indeed  timely  and  an  ex- 
cellent contribution  to  our  current  debate 
on  energy  in  the  Congress.  His  comments 
illustrate  our  urgent  need  not  to  termi- 
nate essential  conservation  programs  and 
the  need  for  standby  petroleum  emer- 
gency programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  article  by 
lite.  Samuelson  from  the  Washington 
Post  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  article  is  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  B<ay  12,  1981] 

On.  StTPPLT  Delusion;  'Glut'  Ignores 

Beauties 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

Probably  the  most  Important  nonevent  of 
the  past  eight  months  is  this:  Iran  and  Iraq 
went  to  war,  and  tbe  world  didnt  gasp  for 
oil.  Indeed,  there's  so  much  oil  that  petro- 
leum experts  and  the  news  media  have  taken 
to  describing  tbe  situation  as  an  "oil  glut." 

What  a  dreadful  choice  of  words. 

"Glut"  means  "excessive  supply."  and  that 
surely  doesn't  apply  to  oil.  Nothing  In  the 
past  year  has  altered  tbe  two  basic  realities 
of  oU.  First,  It's  a  wasting  resource  that  now 
provides  nearly  half  the  world's  energy.  And 
second,  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  known 
reserves  are  located  in  cotmtries  whose 
sUbUlty  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

To  think  otherwise  is  a  delusion.  But  tbe 
balance  of  power  between  consuming  and 
producing  countries  is  shifting — Just  a  bit. 
A  "glut"  exists  In  the  sense  that  production 
exceeds  ccmsiunption;  the  excess  provides  a 
buffer  against  large  price  Increases  and  sup- 
ply disruptions  from  political  upheavals. 

Our  interests  lie  In  increasing  this  buffer, 
not  in  yearning  for  a  big  break  In  oU  prices. 
That's  what  the  normal  mechanics  of  supply 
and  demand  would  dictate:  Prices  would 
drop  until  production  capacity  and  con- 
sumption nearly  matched.  But  a  big  price 
decline  simply  would  ordain  another  ride  up 
the  roUer  coaster.  Once  demand  tightened  or 
a  rerolutlon  knocked  out  a  key  supplier, 
prices  would  Jump  sharply  again. 

Tbe  history  of  oU  since  tbe  end  of  World 
War  n  is  that  when  surplus  capacity  doesn't 
exist,  the  world  is  vulnerable  to  such  shocks. 
The  f(rilowing  table  Is  as  good  a  way  to  view 
this  history  as  any.  Two  columns  list  known 
oil  reserve  and  annual  world  consiunptlon 
(both  in  billions  of  barrels) .  The  last  column 
shows  how  many  years  reserves  would  last  at 
prevailing  rates  of  use. 


Oil 

Eiiuuslion 

Rstervei 

me 

period 

I«0 

76.5 

3.4 

23 

196G 

29ao 

7.8 

37 

1970 

saas 

16.7 

32 

1973 

664.2 

2a4 

33 

1979 

642.0 

23.8 

27 

1910 

642.0 

■23.0 

28 

Reserve  figures  are  notoriously  inexact,  but 
they  give  a  general  sense  of  direction.  Be- 
tween the  early  1950s  and  tbe  late  1960s, 
disco  .erles  generally  outpaced  consumption. 
The  big  International  oil  companies  domi- 
nated the  producing  countries.  The  com- 
panies decided  where  production  would  in- 
crease and  which  countries  would  receive 
higher  revenues. 

But  fast  economic  growth,  ambitious  seU- 
ing  by  oil  companies  (between  1960  and  1970, 
oil  displaced  coal  as  the  world's  major  fuel) 
and  low  priced  doomed  that.  A  large  price 
Increase  was  inevitable  by  tbe  mid  1970s. 
Demand  was  simply  Increasing  too  fast  in  re- 
lation to  known  supplies. 

Another  source  of  stability  vanished  simul- 
taneously: The  United  States  lost  Its  ability 
to  act  as  supplier  of  last  resort.  It  quickly 
shifted  from  a  small  Importer — but  one  with 
the  capacity  to  Increase  production  during 
emergencies — to  the  world's  largest  Importer. 

Now  the  picture  is  changing  modestly.  High 
prices  have  slowed  demand,  and  discoveries 
roughly  match  consumption. 

In  some  respects,  the  outlook  Is  quite 
favorable.  Although  Saudi  Arabia  is  pump- 
ing nearly  2  mlUion  barrels  daily  more  than 
its  official  celling  (SVj  million  barrels  daily), 
Iran  and  Iraq  are  hardly  producing  at  all 
(2.S  mUIlon  barrels  dally  against  a  prewar 
rate  of  about  6.7  million).  If  they  someday 
restore  production,  even  Saudi  cutbacks 
would  not  Jeopardize  current  consumption 
levels. 

And  those  are  stUl  beaded  down.  In  the 
United  States,  oil  consumption  is  running 
about  a  mlUlon  barrels  a  day  less  than  a  year 
ago,  although  the  economy  has  recovered  the 
ground  lost  in  the  1980  recession.  In  addition, 
oU  companies  are  maintaining  much  higher 
Inventories  than  before  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
That's  an  extra  safety  cushion. 

But  none  of  this  will  eliminate  oU  as  tbe 
world's  most  precarious  political  conunodity. 

What  changed  In  the  1970s  was  psychology. 
A  psychology  of  abundance,  reiniorced  by 
huge  discoveries,  gave  way  to  a  psychology  of 
sr^arclty.  A  sense  of  stability,  buttressed  by 
the  availability  of  UJ3.  oU.  gave  way  to  per- 
vasive inseciulty.  And  tbe  power  relation- 
ships between  consuming  countries  (repre- 
sented loosely  by  the  giant  oil  companies) 
and  producers  chanred  accordingly. 

As  recently  as  t.he  early  19708  the  major 
oil  companies  controlled  oil  from'  the  weU  to 
the  pump.  Now,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton newsletter  Geopolitics  of  Energy,  the  oU- 
producing  countries  themselves  sell  about 
two- thirds  of  their  oil.  Developing  countries 
receive  half  their  oU  through  "direct  govetn- 
ment-to-govemment  dealings." 

Tbe  connection  between  oU  and  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  simply  reinforces  tbe  potential 
for  political  mischance  and  mischief.  Only 
two  things  could  change  today's  oil  psychol- 
ogy and  politics  f undamentaUy :  either  large 
discoveries,  spread  among  different  countries, 
that  would  redefine  tbe  earth's  resource  base: 
or  the  emergence  of  an  inexpensive  oil 
substitute.  Otherwise,  we  are  stuck  with 
uncertainty. 

The  Reagan  administration  ought  to  be 
lunging  at  every  opportunity  to  mintmlae 
that  uncertainty,  but  it  isnt. 

It  has  squelched  (possibly  for  good)  a  pro- 
posal from  the  World  Bank  to  promote  addi- 
tional energy  exploration  and  development  in 
poorer  nations:  the  more  that  can  be  done  in 
these  countries,  the  less  pressure  on  world 
oU  markets.  And  the  same  penny-pinching 
mentality  has  produced  a  senseless  coni^jes- 
slonal  squabble  over  how  to  finance  additions 
to  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve:  an  emer- 
gency sunply  to  be  drawn  down  in  crisia. 

It's  being  fiUed  now.  but  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  looking  for  ways  to  side- 
track spending  for  the  reserve  into  an  ob- 
scure off-budget  account.  If  this  causes  delay, 
it  wlU  l>e  a  case  of  criminal  negUeenoe.  The 
simple  way  to  flill  the  reserve  without  In- 
creasing the  government  deficit  would  to  be 
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CLSARINO  THE  AIR— KANSAS  CTTTQ 
AIRQUAUnr 

•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  "clear  the  air"  about  Kaxuas 
City's  air  reputation.  In  the  11th  annual 
report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  was  cited  as 
one  of  the  few  American  urban  areas  with 
deteriorating  air  quality.  Last  week,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  vin- 
dicated Kansas  City. 

Upon  completion  of  the  CEQ  investi- 
gation. CEQ  found  that  an  error  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  report  contained 
an  incorrect  report  on  Tr«tn«^  City's  air 
quality. 

In  fact,  Kansas  City  is  among  the  top 
40  American  urban  areas  with  clean  air. 
Kansas  Citians  take  pride  in  the  air  qual- 
ity of  the  town,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
city  has  been  vindicated. 

On  April  29.  1981.  in  a  letter  to  Joanne 
Collins,  cochairman  of  the  Air  Quality 
Forum  of  Kansas  City.  CEQ  Acting 
Chairman  Malcolm  Baldwin  wrote: 

I  regret  that  oxir  report  misrepresented  the 
Kansas  City  air  qxiallty.  "me  small  number  of 
unhealthftil  days  In  the  Kansas  City  region 
places  It  among  the  best  of  the  40  areas  re- 
ported by  the  CBQ.  The  data  also  represent  a 
substantial  reduction  from  the  number  of 
unhealthful  days  reported  in  the  previous 
yt»T. 

The  CBQ  investigation  found  that 
there  had  been  a  series  of  mistakes  on 
miscalibrated  measurements  of  the  ozone 
beginning  at  the  local  level  In  1978 
through  the  EPA  National  Air  Data  Bank. 
In  1979.  the  incorrect  data  was  discov- 
ered, but  never  removed  from  the  na- 
tional air  data  bank.  Using  that  errone- 
ous data,  CEQ  used  Kansas  City  as  an 
illustration  of  a  deterior?»tlng  city.  Had 
CBQ  taken  the  time  to  verify  tills  charge. 
CEQ  would  have  discovered  that  Kansas 
City  was  a  city  of  improving  air  quality. 
Malcolm  Baldwin  points  out  in  his  report 
that  "a  most  important  lesson  from  this 
episode  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
still  needs  to  Improve  its  quality  assur- 
ance, data  handling,  and  checking  pro- 
cedures." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  hope  that 
CEQ  and  EPA  wiU  indeed  learn  from  this 
lesson,  before  other  cities  are  victimized 
from  bad  publicity. 

Kansas  City  is  a  fine  and  clean  city. 
and  deserves  to  have  its  reputation 
cleared. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  text  of  Mr. 
Baldwin's  letter  to  be  printed  in  full  in 
theRxcoRo. 

The  letter  follows: 

KjLBLunvs  Omai 
or  TRX  Psmaiinjif. 
Comcn.  ow  BwynoincKirrAi.  Qvautt. 

Wuahington,  D.C.,  April  29. 1981. 

Ua.    JOAKITK    COLUIfS, 

Cochairman  Air  Quality  Forum,  Mid-Amer- 
ica Regional  Council.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D«A«  Ms.  Coiincs:  Since  Mrs,  Katherlne 
Olllman's  note  to  you  on  April  16.  the  CEQ 
staff  has  Investigated  further  the  series  of 
•nors  and  oversights  that  led  to  our  incor- 
rect report  of  air  quality  for  "•-"««t  City  for 
l»78ln  our  Eleventh  (iseo)  Annual  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  Report,  as  you  pointed 
out  in  your  Mareb  30  letter  to  Alan  w"; 


CBQ  staff  has  lOund  that  the  error  In  our 
report  resulted  from  a  aeries  of  mistakes  that 
began  when  a  local  organization,  the  Air 
QuaUty  Control  Program  of  the  City  of  Kan- 
sas City,  reported  miscalibrated  measure- 
ments of  ozone  levels  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
Air  Pollution  Control  Program  and  to  KPA 
Region  vn.  Measurement  results  then  were 
routlnriy  entered  In  the  EPA  National  Air 
DaU  Bank  in  Research  Triangle  Park,  North 
Cartmna.  An  audit  of  the  high  oaone  levels 
done  by  the  KPA  Region  later  found  the 
calibration  errors,  and  the  state  and  local 
governments  were  notified.  The  sUte  then 
proceeded  to  delete  part  of  the  bad  data 
(the  I97t)  data)  from  the  EPA  computerized 
data  bank,  and  Incorrectly  assumed  that 
EPA  would  delete  the  rest.  CEQ  used  the 
data  assuming  that  quality  control  and  cor- 
rection measures  had  been  applied.  We  have 
recently  oonArmed,  however,  that  the  Incor- 
rect 1078  data  have  not  yet  been  removed  by 
the  state,  but  probably  will  be  deleted  In  the 
next  several  weeks. 

CBQ.  of  course.  Is  partly  at  fault  for  using 
data  that  showed  unusual  patterns  without 
detaUed  verification  that  the  data  were  valid. 
Occasionally,  we  have  made  such  verification 
checks  as,  (or  example,  when  we  went  back 
to  a  source  agency  to  check  water  quality 
data  that  showed  unusual  levels  of  pollution. 
In  that  case,  when  the  source  agency  found 
that  the  measurements  of  high  pollution 
levels  could  not  be  corroborated,  the  agency 
and  CBQ  concluded  that  the  measvirements 
were  In  error  and  references  to  the  inea:>ure- 
ments  were  deleted  from  the  CE^Q  report. 
The  small  size  of  our  staff  has  made  It  Im- 
possible to  oversee  the  accuracy  ui  local, 
state,  and  BPA  pollution  data  on  a  regular 
basis. 

I  regret  that  our  report  misrepresented 
the  Kansas  City  air  quality.  The  small  num- 
ber of  unheal thful  days  In  the  Kansas  City 
region  places  It  among  the  best  of  the  40 
areas  reported  by  CEQ.  The  data  also  rep- 
resent a  substantial  reduction  from  the  num- 
ber of  unheal  tbfui  days  reported  In  the  pre- 
vious year. 

I  believe  that  the  moat  Important  lesson 
from  thlf  episode  Is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment still  n«eds  to  Improve  Its  quality  assur- 
ance, data  handling,  and  checking  proce- 
dures affecting  environmental  data  collected 
from  all  the  local,  state,  and  federal 
organizations . 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  F.   Balowix, 

Acting  Chairman.^ 


CONFERENCE  ON  NUCLEAR  WAR 
IN  EUROPE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  but  one  of  the  most 
necessary,  tasks  for  all  citizens  is  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  reality  of  nuclear 
weapons,  to  think  about  the  unthink- 
able. The  human  tragedy  of  loss  of  life 
and  injury,  of  the  enormity  of  the  de- 
struction of  civilization  and  culture, 
which  nuclear  war  would  represent  is 
truly  awesome.  As  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Fred  Ikle  has  rightly  pointed 
out,  the  dilBculty  of  comprehending  these 
terrible  consequences  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  uncertainties  involved 
in  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  may  be 
even  greater  than  the  certainties  of  pre- 
dictable death,  injury,  and  destruction. 
But  a  sober  appreciation  of  both  the  re- 
alities and  the  unknowns  is  a  required 
beginning  before  seeking  ways  to  prevent 
the  terrible  possibility  from  ever  being 
visited  upon  mankind. 

It  is.  therefore,  welcome  that  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information  and  the 
Polemological  Institute  of  the  State  Uni- 


versity of  Gronlngen  of  the  Netherlands 
sponsored  a  conference  on  nuclear  war 
in  Europe  held  in  Oroningen  from  April 
22  to  24:  how  it  could  start,  how  it 
would  be  fought,  what  its  effects  would 
be,  and  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  it. 
Such  a  conference  is  especially  timely 
because  of  the  urgency  of  beginning 
negotiations  to  control  and  limit  longer 
range  tactical  nuclear  weapons  based  in 
Europe. 

This  conference  Is  the  most  recent  of 
a  number  of  efforts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  consequences  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  the  means  to  avoid 
such  use.  These  include  a  similar  con- 
ference on  nuclear  war  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  and 
held  in  Washington  in  1978,  and  the 
Airlle  House  Conference  this  past  March 
sponsored  by  the  International  Physi- 
cians for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War, 
In  June  of  last  year,  I  sponsored  hear- 
ings on  the  short-  and  long-term  effects 
of  nuclear  war  on  the  surviving  popula- 
tion. And  In  May  1979  the  Congress 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  pub- 
lished a  detailed  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
nuclear  war  on  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A  thoughtful  description  of  both  the 
known  and  unknown  factors  consequent 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe 
was  presented  at  the  Gronlngen  Confer- 
ence by  Prof.  Henry  Kendall,  a  physicist 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists.  The  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  is  an  organization  with 
more  than  100,000  members  concerned 
with  technological  problems  confronting 
society,  especially  the  safety  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  and  the  threat  posed  by 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Professor  Kendall 
cogently  demonstrates  the  utter  devasta- 
tion that  even  a  relatively  "small"  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  would  cause, 
and  the  damaging  long-term  effects  such 
an  attack  could  have  even  outside  the 
immediate  localities  where  nuclear 
weapons  were  used. 

I  ask  that  Professor  Kendall's  state- 
ment. "Nuclear  War  in  Europe,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  28  reporting  on  the  Conference. 

The  texts  of  the  statement  and  article 
follows: 

NucxxAS  Wax  in  Busopc 

IimODUCTION 

The  possibility  of  nuclear  war  remains  one 
of  the  grim  features  of  modern  life.  Like  the 
air  pollution  we  breathe,  noxious  substances 
that  we  cannot  always  see,  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  Is  a  subtle  but  everpresent  element 
In  the  atmosphere  In  which  we  live.  Nat- 
urally, we  prefer  not  to  dwell  on  this  un- 
pleasant threat,  but  It  will  not  go  away 
merely  because  we  feign  Indifference  to  It. 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  seems 
to  be  growing,  especially  one  that  would  In- 
volve— or  take  place  In — Europe.  The  nations 
of  the  continent,  by  political  alliance,  are 
tied  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  two  superpowers,  in  turn,  are 
wedded  to  mUltary  policies  that  have  re- 
sulted In  an  awesome  nuclear  arms  race. 
Both  sides  have  deployed  thousands  of  nu- 
clear weapons  In  Europe,  and  it  appears  prob- 
able that  World  War  in — like  World  Wars  I 
and  n — would  very  likely  be  fought,  at  least 
In  part,  on  European  soil. 
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A  f«w  UA  nnelMr  atralagist*.  •obm  of 
tbem  with  «laM  — oclaMnna  with  the  pr«- 
ent  Reagan  AdmtntatratUm.  enn  believe 
thftt  ••umltad"  nuclear  wara  can  be  fought — 
and.  in  terms  of  Amarlcan  poUtieal  obJ«s- 
Uves  "won."  Europeans,  no  doubt,  living  aa 
they  do  on  one  of  the  primary  potential 
batUeflelds.  must  find  thU  opinion  rather 
unsettling.  The  foUowlng  sunmiary  explains 
what  the  consequences  might  be  of  a  major 
nuclear  war  to  Europe,  and  it  forms  a  baala 
for  what  I  l»pe  wlU  be  a  broad  pubUc  review 
of  nuclear  poUdes  In  Europe. 
THK  KiTBcta  OF  mroLi  mrcLiAa  nPLonom 
The  nuclear  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima in  1946  had  an  ezplodTe  yield  of  about 
13  KT  (klloton)  TNT  equivalent.  Today 
weapon  yields  may  range  to  weU  In  ezoeat  of 
10  MT  (megaton),  with  battlefield,  or  tac- 
tical, weapons  down  to  as  imaU  aa  1  T  (ton) 
or  less. 

The  explosion  of  a  1  MT  weapon  In  the 
lower  atmoephere  will  create  a  fireball  some 
7,000  feet  in  diameter:  a  million  tons  of  air 
wlU  be  heated  above  3000*  C.  Detonated  at 
or  near  the  ground,  the  weapon  will  dig  a 
crater  nearly  %  mUe  In  diameter  and  800 
feet  deep.  If  such  an  explosion  occurs  In  an 
urban  area,  some  60  square  miles  will  be 
totally  destroyed  by  the  blast  effeeU  and 
much  of  the  wreckage  burned  out  from  fires 
started  by  the  heat.  The  thermal  radiation 
can  set  fires  over  a  160  sq.  mile  aica  and  will 
cause  3nd  degree  bums,  or  wot«e,  over  380 
iq.  mUes.  A  ground  burst  will  loft  a  large 
quantity  of  radioactive  debris  Into  the  air, 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  wind  to  settle 
out  minutes,  hours,  and  days  later,  deposit- 
ing a  radioactive  burden  on  the  land  and 
waters.  Table  1  summarizes  the  conse- 
quences of  such  fallout  for  a  typical  situa- 
tion. 

Table   \.— Radioactive  fallout  eSecU/l  MT 

ground  burst 

(In  square  miles] 

Lethal  to  unprotected  persons 800 

Evacuations  required  1  to  3  years..  300-300 
Substantial  risk,  death  or  incapacita- 
tion   3,000 

Contaminated  past  safe  use  (addition- 
al)  3,000 

Conifers  klUed 26O-«00 

Oontamlnatk>n  of  agricultural  jttod- 

uots  1.000 

Contamination  of  milk 4,000 

Of  the  many  millions  ot  tons  of  rock  and 
soil  displaced  by  the  explosion,  some  2,000 
tons  are  injected  as  fine  partlculaite  matter 
Into  the  upper  atmo^here  where  It  may 
contribute  to  global  weather  modification. 
The  high  temperatures  In  the  fireball  pro- 
duce about  5,000  tens  of  nitrogen  oxides 
from  the  combustion  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen. Some  p<M-tl(Hi  of  these  materials  Is  In- 
jected into  the  upper  atmosiriiere.  Tliere 
these  gases  can  partially  destroy  the  natural- 
ly occurring  ozone  which  abaorbs,  and  so 
protects  the  biosphere  from,  especially  dam- 
aging ultraviolet  rays  present  In  sunlight. 

A  large  weapon  detonated  over  an  urban 
area  will  result  In  large  nund>ers  ol  persons 
kUfed  or  Injured  from  the  combined  effects 
of  blast,  thermal  radiation,  and,  especially 
for  lower  weapon  yields,  promfyt  nuclear 
radlaitlons.  Estimates,  baaed  on  studies  of 
U.S.  dUes.  of  the  number  at  fatalities  and 
total  casualties,  fatal  and  non-fatal,  from 
the  burst  of  a  single  weapon  over  typical 
metropolitan  areas  are  given  in  Table  3. 
Injury  from  radioactive  fsJlout  Is  excluded. 
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ABU2.CASUA  IZiFOJ  >I^V.'  3)t:r  3/It  JUM 
AREA 

Yiitd  (MT) 


a2 


1.0  5.0 


Arts  popaMioa: 
4  000  000: 

FaWitiW 160.000  800,000  1,700,000 

Csi««i«( 700.000  1,700.000  2,800,000 

''m£mL       _ 1*0,000  420,000  7S0.000 

CaMisHiw 400.000  750,000  930,000 

2SO.00C: 

FrialiUss    80,000  170.000  230,000 

CasoaKin       16a  000  220.000  250,000 


Note:  ThM«  numbcrt  could  »»ry  in  consequence  of  ¥»fi»tions 
,n  tsr|(tin(  and  in  population  dansities  and  distrlbvtiofls. 

mvawioaiES  or  mrcLEAx  wxatons 
The  numbers  of  nuclear  warheads  In  the 
European  theater  nuclear  forces  (TNP)  and 
In  the  strategic  arsenals  of  the  NATO  nations 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  are  shown  in 
Table  3.  There  is  some  imcertalnty  In  these 
numbers,  especially  for  Warsaw  Pact  Inven- 
tories, In  consequence  of  secrecy  that  Is  en- 
forced. For  our  purposes  these  uncertainties 
are  unimportant,  as  we  shall  see. 

TABU  3.— HUCLEAR  WARHEAD  INVENTORIES,  1980 


NATO 


Warsaw 
Pate 


Tactical  nuclear  warheads  (Europe) 8-9,  DOC       *-5. 000 

Strattpc  nuclear  warheads 10,000  7,000 


A  wide  variety  of  systems  is  available  for 
the  delivery  of  these  warheads  to  their  in- 
tended targets.  A  breakdown  of  Warsaw  Pact 
tactical  forces  is  given  In  Table  4.  These  sys- 
tems include  fighter  bombers,  medium 
txmbers,  carrier-based  aircraft,  Intercon- 
tinental bombers,  nuclear  capable  artUlery, 
medltun-,  Intermediate-,  and  intercontlnen- 
tal-range  ground-based  ballistic  missiles, 
surface-to-air  and  air-to-surface  missiles, 
nuclear  and  conventionally  powered  sub- 
marines, and.  proposed  for  introduction  into 
the  NATO  forces,  unmanned  air-breathing 
nuclear-tipped  cruise  missiles.  Among  the 
many  types  of  nuclear  warheads  are  atomic 
demolition  munitions  (ADM),  which,  with 
delayed  fusing,  may  be  set  In  harbors,  rivers, 
or  \inderground  so  as  to  destroy  ports,  roads, 
bridges,  dams,  and  other  facilities  and  to 
close  passes  and  destroy  tunnels.  Nuclear 
depth  bombs  are  available  as  well.  These  are 
alr-to-surface  penetrators  for  use  where 
ADM  placement  is  difficult  or  Impossible. 

TABLE   4.— WARSAW   PACT   TACTICAL    NUCLEAR    FORCES 


Type 

Num- 
ber 

Range 
(miles) 

Yield 

War- 
heads 

ToUl 
MT 

Short  ran(e 
land- bated 
missiles. 

Medium-lont 
rante  land- 
based  missiles. 

Sea  launched 

fflissMes. 
Nuclear  capaMe 

aircraft'. 

1,300 
600 

500 

500 

10-500 
to  4, 000 

to  750 
to  2, 000 

10  KT, 
0.5  MT. 

150  KT. 
1  MT. 

20  KT, 
2MT. 

ToMT 
ranje. 

1,300 
1,450 

500 
1.000 

65 
590 

100 
860 

Total 

4.250 

1  615 

<  Medium  rante  bombers.  Other  short  range  aircraft  omitted. 

Note:  Nuclear  capable  artillery  and  atomic  demolition  muni- 
tioBS  omitted. 

COireZQTTKNCES   OF    KtTCLKAa    WAX — CUXOPKAM 
THEATEB 

Let  US  consider  first  the  consequences  to 
the  NATO  countries  of  the  detonation  of 


1.000  Warsaw  Pact  nticlear  we^ions  over 
mlUtary.  Industrial,  and  transport  facilities 
In  or  near  major  urban  areas,  half  of  these 
being  ground  bursts.  If  these  averaged  1  MT 
eac^,  simple  arithmetic,  based  on  the  known 
effects  of  the  blasts,  gives  us  the  aggregate 
consequences.  We  assume  for  slmpUdty  that 
the  effects  are  additive,  that  is,  there  Is  no 
overl8f>plng  of  blast  or  fallout.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  6. 

TABLE  5.-1,000  1-MT  WEAPONS 


Total  destruction,  fire  and  blait._ 50,000   fflt< 

Major  destruction,  fire  and  UaxL 40.000     mi.>    (addi- 

tional). 

Dsmaied,  fire  and  Mast 150-250,000  mi.« 

Fatalities,  direct  effects  ol  attack In  excess  of  200,000,- 

000. 

Fallout,  lettial  to  unprotected  persons 300,000  mi.' 

FaHout  significant  contamination Several  million  square 


There  are  about  ISO  tirban  centers  in  west- 
em  Europe  with  populations  above  200.000 
and  they  contain  roughly  one  third  of  the 
region's  350  million  persons.  Our  example 
attack  would  Include  these  and  other  centers 
with  populations  to  well  below  100,000. 

Hie  top  ten  cities  In  West  Oermany  range 
from  West  Berlin  (population  1.9  million) 
to  Dulsberg  (population  0.57  million).  The 
total  urban  area  In  these  cities  is  1250  sq. 
miles.  Their  total  population  of  9.5  million  Is 
15%  of  that  nation's  61  million  persons. 
Twenty  five  1  MT  weapons  will  tottLlly  de- 
stroy these  ten  cities  and  nearly  all  their 
Inhabitants.  If  half  of  these  were  ground 
burst  the  resulting  fallout  would  be  lethal 
to  tinprotected  people  over  some  7500  sq. 
miles  and  there  would  be  substantial  risk  of 
death  or  Incapacitation  over  25,000  sq.  miles, 
or  the  equivalent  of  26%  of  the  95.815  sq. 
miles  area  of  the  country.  This  would  re'sre- 
sent  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  total  attack 
on  West  Oermany.  About  150  weapons  would 
be  targetted  on  that  nation.  It  would  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

The  top  ten  dtles  in  the  United  Kingdom 
range  from  London  (population  7.03  million) 
to  Bristol  (population  0.42  million).  They 
contain  12  million  persons,  nearly  one  quar- 
ter of  the  total  population,  and  occupy  1130 
sq.  miles.  Twenty  three  1  MT  weapons  are 
required  to  destroy  them.  Our  hyootbetlcal 
attack  sees  140  bombs  allocated  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  nations'  nuclear  weapons 
have  a  wide  variety  of  yields  and  a  major  at- 
tack would  in  fact  employ  a  complex  mix  of 
bombs  drawn  both  from  strategic  and  tac- 
tical arsenals  (see  Table  4).  The  relationship 
between  weapon  yield  and  area  destroyed  by 
blast,  for  example,  tells  us  that  five  O.I  MT 
bombs  are  about  equal  in  respect  to  total 
blast  effects  to  a  single  1  MT.  For  the  smaller 
urban  targets  smaller  weapons  are  relatively 
much  more  effective  than  the  larger  ones 
(see  Table  2).  An  attack  with  a  carefully 
selected  mix  of  weapons  and  more  carefully 
adjusted  targe tting  could  effect  the  same 
level  of  urban  destruction  as  our  example 
1.000  MT  attack,  but  employing  no  more 
than  500  MT  total.  Less  than  1.500  to  3.000 
wea'^ons  would   be  required. 

The  attack  we  consider,  or  an  equivalent 
one.  Is  easily  within  the  capacity  of  tflie  So- 
viet Union  to  carry  out.  It  could  kill  nearly 
all  the  persons  In  the  urban  centers  of  west- 
em  Eurooe  and  subject  those  areas  to  near 
total  destruction.  Indeed  one  might  say  the 
attack  runs  out  of  victims  and  targets.  The 
area  of  lethal  fallout  would  not  be.  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  lan^  enoueh  to  put  at  risk  all 
of  those  peoole  outside  the  centers  un- 
touched by  the  direct  effects  of  the  attack 
but  some  fraction  of  them,  perhaps  as  many 
as  %  to  %,  might  be  affected,  depending 
on  the  clrcumsta-«ces  of  the  attau:k.  Olven 
the  prevailing  winds,  western  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  would  very  likely  be  seriously  con- 
taminated from  radioactivity  derived  from 
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tlwlr  own  •ttoek  on  tb«  NATO  n»tlona.  In 
wMlUon  to  wlMt«T«r  damag*  wm  mqirt^ 
by  NATO  ««*pons.  In  »U  of  thU  w  h»T«  not 
eonaMtand  the  tbouMnda  of  ■mailer,  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  which  might  be  exploded 
by  the  participating  nations  outside  of  urban 
areas  In  the  course  of  the  mUltary  operations 
of  the  war. 

No  single  nation  has  ever  suffered  the  In- 
tense, pervasive  destruction  that  would  be 
Tlalted  on  those  countries  struck  In  such  an 
attack.  With  the  industrial  infrastructure 
eeaentlaUy  eliminated,  perhaps  on  a  conU- 
nent-wlde  basis,  the  urban  centers  largely 
gone,  with  transport,  fuel,  and  key  Indxis- 
trlee  wholly  disrupted,  with  much  agricul- 
tural land  contaminated,  and  with  no  nearby 
regions  undamaged  which  could  provide  aid 
and  help  initiate  recovery,  It  seems  likely 
that  the  survivors  would  face  an  appalling, 
very  hopeless,  task  of  reconstruction.  Surely 
the  target  nations  could  no  longer  function 
as  modem  Industrial  states,  or  even  minia- 
ture versions  of  them.  With  tthelr  physical 
and  cultural  heritages  destroyed,  the  nation- 
al Identltlea  would  be  obUteratad. 

The  survivors  would  include  many  Injured. 
Tliey  would  face  a  ravaged  environment. 
They  would  have  to  compete  among  them- 
selves for  the  remaining  stores  of  food,  fuels, 
medicines,  and  other  necessities  vital  to' their 
survival.  As  these  supplies  dwindled  the 
plight  of  the  survivors  would  worsen  marked- 
ly. They  would  be  In  a  grim  race  to  reestab- 
lish ttie  means  of  producing  the  foods  and 
other  materials  they  would  need,  an  ade- 
quate Industrial  capacity  along  with  means 
of  transport,  before  critical  supplies  became 
exhausted. 

Carrying  out  these  crucial  tasks  would  be 
further  compUcated  by  the  immense  psycho- 
logical trauma  visited  on  the  stirvlvors  by  the 
unprecedented  destruction  about  them,  by 
the  loss  of  all  of  the  familiar  landmarks  and 
easy  circumstances  of  their  preconfllct  life, 
and  by  the  appalling  prospects  they  would 
face.  The  extent  to  which  this  might  binder 
or  halt  recovery  efforts  and  reduce  the  sur- 
vivors to  apatheUc  beings  unable  to  do  more 
than  await  death  Is  not  known  with  conn- 
dance.  However,  studies  of  tbe  survivors  of 
Hlroahlma  and  Nagasaki  and  of  other  natural 
or  war-Induced  catastrophes  suggest  that  the 
trauma  would  be  a  very  major  complicating 
factor  In  the  recovery. 

It  Is  crucially  Important  to  recognize  that 
a  amaUer  attack  along  the  general  lines  we 
have  set  forth  would  stlU  inflict  on  the  struck 
nattooa  an  utterly  unprecedented  level  of 
destruction.  An  attack  in  the  range  of  3-300 
MT  could  produce  weU  over  100,000,000  cas- 
tialtlM,  along  with  extensive  long  term  dam- 
■Ce  to  the  regional  environment  and  biota. 
Such  an  attack  could  still  resiut  in  nearly 
complete  destruction  of  the  important  key 
IndtMtrUI  sectors  and  the  moet  Important  of 
the  energy  systems  and  links  In  the  trans- 
partetlon  and  food  sectors  on  which  a  suc- 
oaaaful  recovery  effort  would  have  to  depend. 

oomaoumcis  or  qiobsl  itocLKAa  waa 

lliOTe  la  a  not  inconsiderable  chance  that 
nndaar  war  in  Surope  would  be  accompanied 
by  large  scale  nuclear  conflict  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  tbe  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  Including  China.  If  this  were  so. 
wholly  new  kinds  of  acute  damage  could  be 
done  to  the  global  environment  and  to  the 
global  blo^diere.  FoUowlng  such  a  general 
nuclear  war  there  would  then  arlae  the  strong 
posBlbUlty  that  mankind,  and  Indeed  au  life, 
ooold  no  longer  continue  as  It  always  haa. 
TtM  Wfctac  problems  of  the  European  sur- 
vlvoem  would  dissolve  Into  the  much  larger 
calamity  facing  everyone. 

A  general  nuclear  war  could  Involve  the 
***onattm»  of  perhaps  SO.OOO  to  60.000  nu- 
"'fiL*''"'**  ^**'  *"  ••iwgate  of  13,000  to 
ISMO  IfT  of  nuclear  yield.  The  principal  tar- 
fet  nations  would  be  obliterated. 

The  detonations  wonid  prodtice  some  76 
mUUon  tons  of  nitrogen  oxldee  which,  as  we 
have  noted,  would  oauae  WnloglcaMy  inju- 


rious ultraviolet  Ilgjtt  to  reach  the  ground 
at  haaardous  levels.  Increasing  perhaps  1^ 
factors  of  6  to  over  100  above  normal.  Ani- 
mals and  InaecU  could  be  blinded,  burned, 
or  killed  and  crops  and  other  plants  and 
treee  scorched  or  kUled.  Marine  life  would 
be  affected.  Lethal  levels  of  sunburn  In  hu- 
mans might  ooour  in  as  short  a  period  as  3 
hours,  and  people  could  not  go  Into  the  sun 
without  b^ng  swathed  and  goggled.  The 
damage  would  Involve  the  entire  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  to  a  lees  but  still  Important 
extent  the  Southern  one  as  well.  It  could 
permut  for  years  after  the  attacks. 

In  addition  to  Intense  radioactive  fallout 
over  the  target  nations  and  some  adjacent 
areas,  globaUy  dlq>eraed  radioactivity  would 
Increase  the  rates  of  lethal  cancer  worldwide. 
Both  the  Increaeed  levels  of  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation and  the  radioactivity  could  cause 
genetic  damage,  mutations,  and  some  death 
In  moet  q>ecles  of  living  things.  Mutation 
of  some  pathogens  would  possibly  lead  to 
novel  virulent  strains  that  could  cause  dis- 
ease epidemics  both  of  crops  and  M»iTi^>;if 
on  a  global  scale.  Moreover  In  the  target 
countries  where  fallout  would  be  moet  In- 
tense, wldeepread  destruction  of  plant  and 
animal  life  could  lead  to  major  ecological 
Imbalance,  because  some  speclee  are  far  more 
radloaensltlve  than  others.  The  changes 
would  very  likely  be  unfavorable  to  agricul- 
ture and  animal  husbandry.  Many  trees  and 
some  plants  are  no  more  resistant  to  radia- 
tion than  humans.  Extensive  forest  kill 
would,  after  a  year  or  so,  allow  widespread 
forest  fires  to  develop,  setting  the  stage  for 
serious  erosion. 

Ground-burst  nuclear  exploelcns  throw 
great  quantltlea  of  gravel  and  debris  Into 
the  atmosphere,  as  we  noted  earlier.  In  a 
large  nuclear  exchange  this  would  Involve 
several  cubic  miles  of  material,  more  than 
from  the  world's  largest  natural  explosion, 
the  volcano  Krakatoa  In  1^. 

Some  of  the  material  Is  so  fine  It  would 
remain  In  the  atmo^here  for  years.  Addi- 
tional smoke  and  dust  would  come  from 
huge  fires,  some  set  by  the  explosions  them- 
selves, others  in  killed  forests,  which  in  some 
periods  of  the  year  could  encompass  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  square  mllee.  Because 
these  dusts  reflect  or  absorb  small  amounts 
of  stinllght  which  would  otherwise  warm 
the  Earth's  surface  they  can  lead  to  global 
cooling  and  to  changes  In  the  distribution 
and  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  effects  of  the  suspended  particulates  as 
well  as  consequences  of  ozone  depletion 
might  lead  to  global  cooling  with  an  average 
temperature  drop  as  great  as  several  degrees 
oenUgrade,  although  It  might  be  smaller  or 
even  negligible.  As  a  result  the  possibility 
of  climatic  changes  of  a  very  dramatic  na- 
ture can  by  no  means  be  ruled  out.  And  only 
one  degree  of  cooling  would,  according  to  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report,  elimi- 
nate wheat  growing  In  Canada.  The  normal 
ranges  of  crops  could  everywhere  be  aatered 
and  normally  consistent  weather  patterns 
upeet.  For  example,  the  monsoon  In  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  could  be  altered,  affect- 
ing half  a  billion  people.  Climatic  alteration 
would  directly  affect  the  growing  of  food  in 
virtually  every  nation  on  earth.  With  the 
halting  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  grain  exports, 
two-thirds  of  tbe  International  conunerce  In 
these  critical  foods  would  disappear,  caus- 
ing widespread  famine  In  both  the  develop- 
ing and  Industrial  countries. 

All  of  these  consequences  of  a  general  nu- 
clear war  could  thus  be  the  cause  of  drastic 
degradation  In  the  global  circumstances  In 
which  life  flourishes.  Whether  some  espe- 
cially unfortunate  combination  of  biological 
or  physical  events  would  ultUnaitely  make 
human  survival  Impossible  Is  not  yet  known. 
Tbe  uncertainties  are  large  and  present 
knowledge  Is  Inadequate  to  say.  It  cannot 
now  bo  ruled  out. 

If  there  were  biological  survival  of  the  hu- 
man species,  the  war  would  stUl  have  seri- 


ously prejudloed  the  pniq>eets  for  humanity 
and  blighted  In  the  most  abrupt  and  grave 
manner  the  hopes  of  continued  betterment 
for  the  race.  The  scars  would  last  for  cen- 
turies or  longer,  and  perhaps  might  nevur 
bo  erased. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  38,  1981] 

Spbciausts  BmnsTOir  A'tom  Was  in  Eusofi 

(By  Frank  J.  Prlal) 

OaomKOEiT,  Thc  Nn-HXBi.Atnis,  April  34. — 
The  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  has  Increased 
dangerously  reoenUy,  and  the  site  for  that 
war.  If  It  comes,  probably  will  be  Europe.  This 
was  the  major  theme  that  emerged  from  a 
two-day  conference  here  on  nuclear  war. 

"There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that  we  are 
moving  Inexorably  toward  a  nuclear  war  In 
Europe."  said  Oene  R.  LaRocque,  a  retired 
American  rear  admiral  and  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  conference.  "It  seems  unfair 
that  nuclear  war  will  be  fought  over  and  In 
the  nations  which  have  nothing  to  say  about 
whether  nuclear  weapons  are  to  be  used." 

Admiral  LaRocque,  who  Is  director  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  In  Washing- 
ton, a  private  group,  was  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  participants  here, 
particularly  the  Dutch,  who  are  resisting  the 
emplacement  of  new  NATO  missiles  on  their 
soil. 

The  meeting  at  the  University  of  Qronln- 
gen.  called  the  Conference  on  Nuclear  War  In 
Europe,  comes  at  a  time  when  the  more  vig- 
orous military  stance  In  Washington  is  clash- 
ing with  the  increased  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  some  European  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  to  participate 
fully  In  modernizing  the  alliance's  military 
strength  on  tbe  Continent. 

The  next  war,  presumably  a  nuclear  war. 
according  to  speakers  here.  Is  likely  to  occur 
In  Europe  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  being  the  fact  that  Europe  Is  where  the 
armies  are.  "Por  35  years,  two  enormous 
armies  have  stood  breathing  into  each  other's 
faces,  as  it  were."  said  Michael  Harbottle,  a 
retired  British  Army  brigadier.  "It  Is  unique 
In  the  history  of  the  world." 

Even  though  neither  the  East  nor  the  West 
has  pursued  any  new  territorial  goals  In  the 
area  for  two  decades,  the  confrontation  per- 
sists and  the  tension  Increases,  Mr.  HarbotUe 
and  other  military  specialists  said.  "The  war 
could  start  somewhere  In  the  third  world," 
said  one,  "but  It  would  soon  develop  Into  con- 
flict here  In  Europe." 

The  conference  Is  being  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion, which  Is  basically  oppoeed  to  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  and  by  the  univer- 
sity. It  Is  taking  place  barely  a  month 
before  Dutch  elections  that  could  Influence 
the  country's  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the 
new  NATO  mIssUes. 

Panel  groups  explored  the  ways  In  which 
nuclear  war  could  start  and  how  It  could  be 
fought.  While  "conscious  decision  by  a  major 
power"  and  "escalation  of  a  conventional 
war"  were  among  the  reasons  given  for  an 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war,  so  were  malfunction 
of  a  weapons  system,  contputer  error  In  a 
flrlng  system.  Irrational  behavior  by  control- 
lers, possession  of  nuclear  weapons  by  Irre- 
sponsible governments  and/or  terrorists. 

As  more  nuclear  weapons  are  deployed, 
speakers  noted,  chances  of  any  of  these  events 
causing  a  war  Increase  also. 

MnTTAST    CAIXZD    DOlCINAirr    Ilf    O.8. 

Admiral  LaRocque  posed  another  problem. 
"We  are  moving  away  from  political  solu- 
tions," he  said.  "We  are  being  driven  by  the 
military.  The  military  In  the  United  SUtes 
Is  the  dominant  force  In  our  society.  We  criti- 
cize our  clergy,  our  Judges,  even  our  wives— 
but  never  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

The  military,  he  asserted,  see  crises  In 
terms  of  military  solutions,  and  they  are 
having  their  way  now.  "The  NATO  Nuclear 
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Planning  Oraup.  which  has  tbe  responslbUlty 
for  charting  the  course  of  NATO  nations  on 
matters  of  nuclear  war.  has  urged  tbe  Euro- 
pean nations  to  rapidly  aoqulre  mors  accu- 
rate, more  destructive  nuclear  weapons,"  tbe 
admiral  said,  "but  the  group  offers  no  sup- 
porting evidence  that  these  new  weapons  will 
make  us  more  secure,  or  victory  In  a  nuclear 
war  more  llkSly." 

Some  analysts  said  tbe  Western  world  bad 
been  lulled  I^  years  of  beUef  in  an  on-going 
d«tente.  "The  Russians  backed  down  In  Cuba 
In  1981."  said  one  speaker.  "They  swore  then 
that  they  would  never  have  to  do  It  again, 
and  I  suspect  that  they  do  not." 

There  Is  a  catch  phrase  in  England  these 
days.  Brigadier  Harbottle  said.  "We  have  had 
35  years  of  peace  thanks  to  Polaris,"  he  said. 
"We  will  have  30  more  thanks  to  TMdent  and 
cruise.  It's  Jiut  not  true.  Deterrence  Is  only 
a  prophylactic — not  a  cure.  K  creates  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  only  encourages  the 
contlnvied  arms  race." 


THE  NATIONAL  TOURIBM  POLICY 
ACT 

•  Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President,  I  view 
today's  action  on  the  National  Tourism 
Policy  Act  by  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  with  positive 
feelings. 

The  proposal  of  the  House  Enm7  and 
Commerce  Committee  is  certainly  an  im- 
provement over  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Carter  administration  last  year  and 
by  the  Commerce  Department  this  year. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  House  agrees  with 
the  Senate's  position  that  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government's  tourism  effort 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration.  I  would 
anticipate  general  agreement  on  the  no- 
tion that  even  a  renamed  UJS.  Travel 
Service  is  better  than  a  program  con- 
trolled by  those  Federal  ofScials  charged 
with  promoting  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

With  today's  action  the  way  has  been 
cleared  to  finish  the  job  started  by  the 
Senate  In  January.  I  look  forward  to  be- 
ginning discussions  with  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House  on  a  final  versicm  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  confident  we  can  build 
a  solid  package  which  will  improve  the 
status  and  treatment  of  travel  and  tour- 
ism witliin  the  Federal  Establishment.* 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
comes  in  at  9:30.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Are  there  any  special 
orders? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  special  orders. 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  what  time  do  we  pro- 
ceed to  the -consideration  of  S.  815? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  At  9:45 

ajn. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  then  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ixvnr)  will  be  in  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  tiiank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  fiurther  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate  on  this  side.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  if  he  knows  of 
anything. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is  most 
gentlemanly  to  ask.  I  know  of  nothing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
event,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  9:32 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1981,  at  9:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  12, 1981 : 

DEPAKTitzirr  or  State 

Thomas  O.  Enders,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  Career 
Bflnlater,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  vice  William  Carton  Bowdler,  re- 
signed. 

Daniel  J.  Terra,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador at  Large  for  Cultural  Affairs. 
ACTION  ACXNCT 

Lawrence  F.  Devenport,  of  California,  to 
be   an   Associate   Director   of   the    ACTTON 
Agency,  vice  John  Robert  Lewis,  resigned. 
Fbdebal  Ekzbcenct  Manacciient  Acenct 

Fred  Joseph  VlUella,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  vice  Frank  A. 
Canun.  resigned. 


Skau.  Bttbiness  AommBTaATioH 
Paul  Robert  Boucher,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  Oeneral,  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration (reappointment). 

TtDMMAL  Pioccancnrr  Polict 
Donald  E.  Sowle,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
vice  Karen  Hastie  WUllams,  resigned. 

DEPASTifzirT  or  Dsmrsx 
•ndal  W.  McCoy,  of  VlrglnU,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    the    Air    Force,    vice 
Joseph  Charles  Zengerle  m,  resigned. 

Depaxticent  or  Enxbct 
Shelby  Templeton  Brewer,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Nuclear 
Energy),  vice  Oeorge  W.  Cunningham,  re- 
signed. 
FDnoLAL  Emxsct  Rxculatobt  Comciasioir 
Charles  M.  Butler  HI,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  October  20,   1983,  vice  Charles  B. 
Curtis,  resigned. 

COMIfODITT   FTTTOXXS   TSADIIfG   COlCKiaSIOK 

PhiUp  F.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Commodity  Futtiree  Trad- 
ing Commission  for  the  term  expiring  April 
13,  1984,  vice  Oary  Leonard  Seevers,  resigned. 

Philip  F.  Johnson,  of  lUlnols,  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
ConmUsslon,  vice  James  M.  Stone,  resigned. 

PEDEXAI,  COMirtTNICATIOKS  CoicMissioir 

Mary  Ann  Weyforth  Dawson,  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for  a 
term  of  7  years  from  July  1, 1981.  vice  Robot 
E.  Lee,  resigned. 


by 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive   nomination   conflrmed 
the  Senate  May  12, 1981 : 

GE>rE>AL  Sbxvxcxs  Ahuk  IblVATtOir 

Gerald  P.  Carmen,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services,  vice 
Rowland  O.  Freeman  m,  resigned. 

■Rie  above  nomination  was  approved 
subjection  to  tbe  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  May  1. 1981 : 

FeDEXAI.   EkEXCXMCT   MAMAGEMKirr  ACKMCT 

The  withdrawal  of  the  nomination  of  Fred 
Joseph  VUlella,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (new  position) .  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  May  1.  1981. 
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IF  MR.  REAGAN'S  POUCIBB 
FLOP.  THEN  WHAT? 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MunnsoTA 

m  THX  HOUSS  or  ItKntKSKlfTATIVCS 

Tueaday.  May  12.  19S1 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  by  Wassily  Leontief  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Sunday 
Tbnes.  enUUed  "If  Mr.  Reagan's  Poli- 
cies Flop.  Then  What?"  Mr.  Leontief's 
thoughts  merit  serious  contemplation. 
He  is  one  of  our  outstanding  economic 
thinkers;  a  1973  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
economic  science. 

Professor  Leontief  advised  the  late 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who 
was.  in  my  opinion,  a  giant  in  political 
ecfmomics.  Humphrey  was  constantly 
conceiving  new  concepts  in  political 
economics.  Senator  Humphrey's  Bal- 
anced Growth  and  Economic  Planning 
Act  to  which  Mr.  Leontief  contributed 
is  one  concept  that  holds  promise  for 
solving  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems. 

By  contrast.  I  think  that  this  admin- 
istration's economic  plan  may  well  fail. 
It  is  filled  with  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies. It  calls  for  spending  cuts 
that  are  not  matched  by  tax  cuts.  This 
will  increase  the  siae  of  Federal  defi- 
cits, which  they  claim  to  be  reducing. 
Worse  yet.  this  administration  doesn't 
seem  to  realize  that  one  of  the  great- 
est capital  assets  that  this  country 
possesses  is  a  well  educated,  skilled 
labor  force.  They  are  asking  for 
budget  cuts  in  educational  programs. 
Ten  years  from  now  these  cuts  will 
take  their  toll  of  our  economy  in  re- 
duced productivity. 

Administration  spokesmen  explain 
their  policy  by  saying  that  if  the 
public  believes  that  cutting  the  budget 
will  lower  inflation,  it  will.  Most 
economists,  liberals,  and  conservatives, 
believe  that  budget  cuts  in  and  of 
themselves  will  not  have  any  signifi- 
cant effect.  But  this  administration  is 
counting  on  the  public's  perceptions  to 
lower  inflationary  expectations.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  psychologi- 
cal Judgments  made  by  administration 
economists  are  an  unsound  basis  for 
setting  public  economic  policy. 

If  my  constituents  see  gasoline 
prices  rising  and  heating  bills  rising 
and  grocery  bills  rising,  they  know 
that  inflation  is  not  subsiding.  They 
will  seek  to  increase  their  monthly  in- 
comes. They  are  not  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  their  standard  of  living  will 
stay  the  same  while  costs  rise  faster 
than  their  wages. 


At  hearings  held  by  the  House  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  February  25,  1981.  Paul 
Volcker  defended  the  administration's 
policies  but  admitted  that  indexing— a 
serious  problem  in  our  economy— is 
not  even  addressed  by  the  President's 
program.  When  confronted  with  the 
question  of  how  we  can  lower  inflation 
If  energy  prices  continue  to  rise,  all 
Mr.  Volcker  could  say  was  that  "•  •  • 
that  is  a  contingency  we  must  all  live 
with."  In  other  words,  external  forces, 
can.  and  probably  will,  prevent  the 
President's  program  from  being  suc- 
cessful. Even  David  Stockman's 
famous  memo  asking  President 
Reagan  to  declare  an  "economic  Dun- 
kirk," recognized  that  oil  prices  prob- 
ably would  continue  to  rise,  reverber- 
ate through  the  economy,  and  cause 
more  inflation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  members 
of  the  committee,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  are  skeptical  of  the 
President's  program? 

Many  people  seem  to  realize  that 
the  collision  between  high  unemploy- 
ment, rising  deficits,  and  a  static 
money  supply  will  create  a  shortage  of 
capital  for  legitimate  purposes.  When 
Mr.  Volcker  was  asked  why  he  didn't 
allocate  credit  for  legitimate  capital 
needs,  his  answer  was  "we  do  not  have 
the  tools  to  do  that— we  cannot  make 
decisions  [about]  what  the  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  uses  are." 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
provide  the  framework  for  those  deci- 
sions. Congress  is  the  policymaking 
body.  We  should  decide.  Most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel,  for  exam- 
ple, that  housing  is  a  legitimate  use 
for  which  capital  should  be  allocated. 
However,  if  we  look  at  all  the  potential 
uses  for  capital,  housing  may  not  have 
such  a  high  priority.  The  sensible  way 
to  go  about  making  such  choices  would 
be  to  create  a  congressional  commis- 
sion to  outline  priorities  and  make 
suggestions  on  the  best  mechanisms  to 
allocate  capital. 

Legitimate  needs  for  credit  and  capi- 
tal are  enormous.  Retooling  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  one  example.  Bil- 
lions are  being  spent  to  rebuild  the  in- 
sides  of  our  automobile  factories  so  we 
can  manufacture  small,  energy-effi- 
cient cars.  The  steel  industry  in  this 
country  needs  to  replace  its  old  open 
hearths  with  basic  oxygen  furnaces 
and  even  newer  technologies.  The  cap- 
ital necessary  to  keep  our  environment 
clean  is  also  enormous. 

The  potential  economic  problem  in- 
herent in  these  massive  needs  is 
whether  satisfying  them  with  credit 
will  inflate  prices.  Credit  will  not  in- 


flate prices  if  labor  and  material  are 
available.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  in  short  supply,  credit  will  bid  up 
their  price.  We  must  know  more  about 
labor  and  material  availability  as  well 
as  the  flows  of  capital  through  our 
economic  system.  But  as  Professor 
Leontief  points  out,  and  as  Senator 
Humphrey  was  saying  as  early  as  1950, 
for  that  we  need  a  l)etter  information 
system  in  this  country.  Call  it  what 
you  will— reindustrialization,  strategic 
planning,  allocation  of  resources— we 
must  have  the  information  and  the  in- 
stitutional framework  that  will  enable 
us  to  take  more  precise  economic  ac- 
tions and  therefore,  more  successful 
ones,  than  these  massive  but  random 
budget  cuts  and  miscellaneous  tax 
cuts.  With  the  information  from  such 
a  system,  the  allocation  of  credit  can 
be  done  without  creating  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy to  tell  people  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do.  We  could  decide  ahead 
of  time  on  a  program  of  subtle  rein- 
forcements for  investment  behaviors 
so  that  capital  flows  would  be  almost 
automatic.  The  market  which  today 
serves  to  allocate  capital  is  imperfect 
because  it  is  uninformed.  Today,  we  do 
not  know  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
even  more  remote  effects  of  our  ac- 
tions. We  ought  to. 

We  now  doubt  that  Keynesian  at- 
tempts to  have  stable  prices  and  full 
employment  at  the  same  time  by  regu- 
lating demand  can  work  in  our  current 
complex  economic  world.  But  neither 
can  the  so-called  supply  side  econom- 
ics, which  in  reality  is  nothing  more 
that  a  new  version  of  the  old  Republi- 
can trickle  down  theory,  solve  the 
problems  we  have  today. 

Decisions  by  big  industries  made 
without  complete  information  will 
affect  not  only  that  company's  share- 
holders but  other  industries  and  wage 
earners  as  well.  We  do  not  have  the 
simple  economy  of  100  years  ago, 
where  businessmen  took  risks,  went 
broke,  and  caused  suffering  to  rela- 
tively few  others.  Today  unnecessary 
and  widespread  suffering  can  occur 
from  miscalculations  that  send  capital 
to  inappropriate  places.  As  Leontief 
points  out,  we  are  slipping  behind  in 
developing  information  about  our 
economy.  Today  especially,  his  words 
are  worth  pondering.  "Having  entered 
what  is  proudly  called  the  Information 
Age,  neither  the  Government  nor  the 
private  sector  can  afford  to  make  cru- 
cial decisions  while  groping  in  the 
dark  •  *  •".  We  are  in  an  era  of  scarci- 
ty, with  our  strategic  materials  in 
short  supply.  I  suggest  that  capital, 
just  as  much  as  oil,  iron,  or  gas,  is  a 
strategic    material    also.    We    cannot 


•  Thi*  "bullet"  symbol  ideniifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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afford  to  have  it  misused  because  of 
our  own  ignorance. 

[Prom  the  New  Toifc  Times.  Feb.  23. 19811 

Ir  Mb.  Rbaoah's  Pouciss  n>or.  Trih  What? 

(By  WaasUy  Leontief) 

President  Reagan  has  four  yean  to  dem- 
onstrate that  tax  cuts,  accompanied  by  a 
spectacular  Increaae  in  the  military  budget, 
but  balanced  by  sharp  reductions  in  social 
and  other  nonmilltary  spending,  can  put  the 
badly  listing  economy  on  an  even  keel.  He 
must  prove  that  the  engine  of  private  enter- 
prise, freed  from  the  shackles  of  environ- 
mental laws  and  other  restrictive  regula- 
tions, will  propel  It  full  speed  ahead. 

Let's  hope  he  succeeds— that  the  inflation 
rate  falls  to  5  percent  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  4  percent,  while  the  average 
family's  real  income  will  resume  what  was 
considered  its  normal  rate  of  growth:  at 
least  3  percent. 

But  what  if  the  new  policies  do  not  work? 
What  If  inflation  continues  unabated,  if  un- 
employment is  not  substantially  cut,  and 
the  economy  does  not  resume  its  prior 
growth  rate?  After  new  elections,  the 
present  team  of  supply-side  economists 
likely  will  be  sent  back  to  their  corporate  of- 
fices, and  the  old  team  of  Keynesian 
demand-side  experts  will  be  called  in  with 
their  familiar  tool  Icit  of  fine-tuning  devices 
to  regulate  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  and 
precision  gauges  to  measure  full-employ- 
ment gaps.  They  might  even  start  by  impos- 
ing a  general  price-and-wage  freeze  that 
would  bring  us  back  to  where  we  were  in  the 
fall  of  1971. 

If  the  supply-siders  faU,  not  only  the  poli- 
ticians but  even  the  general  public  might  fi- 
nally realize  that  something  is  fundamental- 
ly wrong  with  the  entire  process  by  which 
the  United  States  designs,  implements,  and 
monitors  its  national  economic  policies. 

Fundamentally,  there  can  be  two  ap- 
proaches to  formulation,  and  implementa- 
tion of  national  economic  policies:  A  trial- 
and-error.  hlt-or-miss  approach,  or  a  strate- 
gic—corporate management  calls  it  "plan- 
ning"—approach. 

The  first  consists  in  putting  together  a 
■nnventional  package  of  policy  measures, 
usually  choeen  on  the  basis  of  theoretical  or 
doctrinal  considerations:  then  introducing 
another  pacltage  if  the  first  fails;  and  if  that 
fails  as  well,  inaugurating  a  third.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stick 
by  the  original  policy,  even  if  it  is  obviously 
not  working  and  threatens  to  bring  the 
country  to  economic  collapse. 

Strategic  planning,  less  simplistic,  is  more 
ambitious  and  thus  more  complex.  To  put  it 
into  practice,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
theoretical  understanding  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  economic  system  works  and  to 
be  po.ssessed  by  a  strong  determination  to 
attain  certain  national  goals. 

Trial -and-error  is  bound  to  fail  because 
policies  directed  at  one  particular  area- tax- 
ation, spending,  industry,  labor,  the  envi- 
ronment, foreign  trade— will  affect  not  only 
the  areas  to  which  they  are  addressed,  but 
they  are  bound  to  have  mostly  unintention- 
al and  often  negative  repercussions  in  all 
the  other  fields.  A  modem  economy  is  a 
complex  body,  all  parts  and  functions  of 
which  are  interdependent. 

Strategic  planning,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
aimed  at  producing  an  internally  consistent 
description  of  different  states  in  which  the 
national  economy  would  find  itself  after  the 
application  of  alternative  combinations  of 
economic-policy  measures. 

Effective  implementation  of  such  an  ap- 
proach is  hindered  by  a  lack  of  necessary 
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factual  information.  The  continuous  unwill- 
ingneas  of  academic  economists  to  give  up 
tbeir  traditltmal  reliance  on  abstract  math- 
ematical formulas— linked  to  reality  only  by 
a  very  fragile  bridge  of  indirect  statisttcal 
inference— is  to  a  large  extent  responsible 
for  this.  Engaged  in  constructing  elegant 
theories,  they  fail  to  press  for  creation  of  a 
reliable  systematically  organized  data  base, 
which  is  Indispensable  for  any  empirical  sci- 
ence. 

Creation  and  maintenance  of  a  compre- 
hensive data  base  that  would  permit  a 
marked  reduction  of  the  amount  of  guessing 
now  Involved  In  policy  making  is  a  major 
task  that  could  be  easily  carried  out  by  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  elements  of  our 
statistical  establishment.  The  example  of 
Japan  demonstrates  that  this  is  not  impossi- 
ble. 

Japan  is  as  much  ahead  of  America  in 
compiling  the  so-called  input-output  tables 
describing  in  detail  the  structure  of  national 
economies  as  it  is  in  manufacturing  efficient 
cars.  The  construction  of  the  most  recent 
American  input-output  table  was  assigned 
to  a  small  team  in  one  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's bureaus.  But  in  Japan,  it  was 
carried  out  by  the  combined  efforts  of  13 
different  ministries  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  special  Cabinet  committee. 
The  amount  of  detailed  information  in  the 
Japanese  tables  is  about  four  times  as  great 
as  in  ours:  its  compilation  took  only  about 
half  as  much  time. 

Having  entered  what  is  proudly  called  The 
information  Age.  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  private  sector  can  afford  to  make 
crucial  decisions  while  groping  in  the  dark. 
It  will  take  our  automobile  industry  four 
years  to  tool  up  to  produce  an  up-to-date 
car.  It  will  take  America  at  least  as  much 
time  and  effort  to  close  the  economic  infor- 
mation gap.  Let  us  not  postpone  that  task 
any  longer.* 


HUMAN  UFE  BILL  IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIPORHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  indicated  last  week.  I 
have  received  the  learned  views  of  sev- 
eral of  our  Nation's  leading  constitu- 
tional experts  on  the  subject  of  H.R. 
900.  the  human  life  bill.  Today.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  comments  of  three  additional  ex- 
perts. Profs.  William  Cohen.  Thomas 
C.  Grey,  and  Paul  Brest,  all  of  my 
alma  mater.  Stanford  Law  School. 
The  comments  follow: 

Arizona  State  UNivsRsmr. 

Tempe.  Ariz.,  April  9,  1981. 
Congressman  Don  Edwards. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  0/  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dkar  Congressman  Edwards:  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your  letter  of 
BCarch  19.  It  was  forwarded  to  me  here  from 
my  permanent  academic  home  at  Stanford. 
To  avoid   further  delay.   I   will  be  brief. 
H.R.  900  is  unconstitutional  insofar  as  it  at- 
tempts to  reverse  and  dilute  a  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  interpret- 
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Ing  the  minimal  guarantees  of  liberty  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  of  lUghU  and  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  I  would  have  suppoaed 
any  school  child  would  give  that  answer  and 
many  of  them  could  even  supply  the  proper 
citaUon  of  authority— Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's opinion  in  Marbury  v.  Madison. 

That  there  should  be  any  contioveisy 
about  this  in  1981  is  possible  only  because  of 
some  confusion  engendered  by  selective  mis- 
reading of  language  in  some  cases  «<**Ut»g 
with  the  contentious  issue  of  Congreasional 
power  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. There  is  indeed  controversy  over  how 
far  Congress  can  go  to  restrict  state  govern- 
ments beyond  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  self -executing  provisions  in  the  first  sec- 
tions of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth amendments.  I  have  written  on  that 
confused  topic.  (The  article  appears  at  27 
Stanford  Law  Review  603  [19751.  I  don't. 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  have  a  reprint  with  me  at 
this  temporary  base  to  iitclude  with  tills 
letter.) 

The  controversy  over  the  extent  of  Con- 
gressional power  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  would  arise  In  the  unlikely 
event  Congress  were  to  outlaw  all  state  re- 
strictions on  abortion.  That  controversy  is, 
however,  quite  simply  irrelevant  with  refer- 
ence to  H.R.  900.  Beneath  the  welter  of  the- 
ories, every  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  of  the  divided  commentators,  agree 
on  two  bednx^  principles:  (1)  Congress  has 
no  power  to  authorize  states  to  act  in  ways 
that  would  otherwise  be  forbidden  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment:  and  (2)  the  final 
arbiters  of  the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  are  the  courts.  One  could 
elaborate  the  points  endlessly,  or  could 
quibble  as  to  why  they  are  so.  But  no  one. 
until  now.  has  diluted  that  they  are  so. 

I  happen  to  be  one  who  believes  that  Con- 
gress has  considerable  power  under  various 
clauses  In  the  Constitution  to  enlarge  the 
protections  against  state  action  contained  in 
section  one  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
But  my  conclusion,  like  that  of  everyone 
else,  is  that  Congress  caiuiot  diminish  those 
protections.  In  short,  to  the  extent  that  the 
1973  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  protects  a 
woman's  free  choice  in  the  abortion  deci- 
sion, ttiat  freedom  cannot  be  qualified  by 
ordinary  legislation  at  the  state  or  federal 
level.  To  state  another  truism,  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  amended  only  by  an  amend- 
ment, and  not  by  legislation. 

I  was  rather  shocked  to  discover  that  the 
article  my  Mr.  Galebach  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Record  (Jan.  19.  1981.  S.  288) 
to  support  S.  158  quotes  only  one  commen- 
tator to  support  his  contrary  conclusion— 
and  that  was  language,  out  of  context,  from 
my  Stanford  Law  Review  article.  One 
should  note  that  Mr.  Galebach  is  careful 
not  to  note  my  ultimate  conclusion,  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  his.  Mr.  Galebach 
does  the  same  thing  with  every  Judicial 
source  he  cites  for  his  conclusion. 
Sincerely. 

WnXIAM  CORXH. 

Merriam  Visiting  Professor. 

Stamfoko  Law  Schoou 

AprU  10,  1981. 
Hon.  E>ON  Edwards, 

C^Tiatrman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights.  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    Edwards:    We    have 
both  received  your  request  for  cocamaits  on 
the  constitutionality  of  HJl.  900.  Since  our 
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views  on  both  sectiona  of  the  bill  are  very 
similar,  we  are  reapondlns  Jointly. 

Section  1  declares  that  fetuses  are  human 
beinga  from  the  moment  of  conception.  In 
our  view,  this  goes  beyond  the  power  grant- 
ed to  Congress  by  Section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  Is  an  attempt  to 
override  the  Supreme  Court's  holding.  In 
Roe  v.  WtuU.  that  fetuses  are  not  persons 
for  Fourteenth  Amendment  purposes.  Such 
a  subsUnUve  departure  from  the  Court's  In- 
terpretation of  the  Amendment  rests  on  the 
theory  that  SecUon  5  of  the  Amendment 
grants  an  'Interpretive  "  power  to  Congress, 
a  theory  that  Is  doubtful  at  best  under  the 
case  law.  As  the  "Qalebach  memorandum  " 
recogniaes.  Oregon  v.  MitcheU  left  the  very 
existence  of  any  such  interpretive  power  in 
serious  question.  But  contrary  to  what  that 
memorandum  asserts,  neither  FuUilove  v. 
KluUnick  nor  City  of  Rome  v.  United  Slates 
did  anything  to  resolve  that  doubt.  Both  of 
these  decisions  were  based  upon  Congress' 
power  to  provide  remedies  beyond  those  in- 
dependently exercised  by  the  courts  agaUut 
Judicially  recognized  constitutional 

wrongs— in  FiUlHove,  against  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  the  award  of  public  contracts:  in 
City  of  Rome,  against  racially  discriminato- 
ry electoral  gerrymandering. 

But,  even  under  the  broadest  reading  of 
Katxenttach  v.  Morvan,  Congress'  interpre- 
tive power  can  not  sustain  Section  1  of  H.R. 
900.  The  Court  in  both  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan  and  Oregon  v.  MitcheU  expressly 
denied  the  existence  of  congressional  power 
to  cut  bade  on  Judicially  declared  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  under  the  guise 
of  "enforcing"  those  rlghu.  Section  1  of  the 
bill  would  undermine  the  constitutional 
right  of  women  to  free  choice  in  procrea- 
tlonal  decisions,  as  established  In  Roe  v 
Wade. 

We  believe  that  Congress  can  properly 
substitute  its  own  reasonable  and  good  faith 
reading  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for 
that  of  the  Court  so  long  as  that  reading 
does  not  undermine  Judicially  declared  indi- 
vidual righU.  This  limlUtion  is  essential  if 
the  role  of  the  Court  as  a  relatively  de- 
tached guardian  of  constitutional  liberty, 
free  from  the  pressures  of  constituency  poll- 
tics,  is  to  be  preserved. 

If  Roe  V.  Wade  can  be  effecUvely  over- 
ruled by  congressional  erection  of  the  values 
held  by  iu  many  opponents  to  the  sUtus  of 
constitutional  righU,  none  of  the  Court's 
sometimes  unpopular  decisions  protecting 
minorities  wiU  be  safe  from  similar  legisla- 
tive reversal.  Any  such  result  would  be  a  se- 
rious departure  from  a  constitutional  order 
that  has  its  roota  In  Martmry  v.  Maditon. 

Finally.  Section  1  is  seriously  misleading 
In  iU  declaration  that  "scientific  evidence " 
supports  the  status  of  the  fetus  as  a  human 
being.  The  question  of  the  full  humanity  of 
the  fetus  is  not  a  scientific  matter  at  all.  It 
does  not  turn  on  the  facts  of  embryology.  It 
is  rather  an  ultimate  philosophical  or  reli- 
gious question,  as  to  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  neither  itself  nor  the 
sUte  legislatures  nor  Congress  can  impose 
an  autkorttatlve  answer.  We  are  confident 
that  your  committee  wlU  not  be  misled  into 
thinking  that  enactment  of  H.R.  900  can  be 
JustUied  on  the  basis  that  It  merely  substi- 
tutes Congress'  factual  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  Court. 

SecUon  2  of  the  biU  deprives  lower  federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  over  actions  challeng- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  sUte  anti-abor- 
tion legisUUon.  It  is  evident  on  the  face  of 
section  2,  and  from  the  context  of  the  entire 
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bill,  that  the  provision  is  designed  to  curtail 
the  enforcement  of  federal  Judicial  decialons 
applying  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
SUte  anti-abortion  legislation.  Under  these 
clrcumatances.  we  believe  that  section  2  is 
not  a  legitimate  exercise  of  Congress'  Arti- 
cle III  authority  to  regulate  the  Jurisdiction 
of  federal  courts. 

Article  III.  section  1  grants  Congress 
broad  discretion  to  esUblUh  Inferior  federal 
courts  and  to  define  the  scope  of  their  Juris- 
diction. But  even  if  Congress  need  not  grant 
federal  courts  any  Jurisdiction  to  hear  con- 
stitutional claims.  Congress  may  not  restrict 
federal  Jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  enforcement  of  Judicial  interpre- 
tations of  the  Constitution. 

Every  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  the 
Congress  is  limited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made.  ThU  self-evident  princi- 
ple was  made  explicit  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  McCuUoch  V.  Maryland.  After  esUb- 
lishlng  the  breadth  of  the  Congress'  powers. 
Marshall  cautioned: 

(Slhould  Congress,  under  the  pretext  of 
executing  Its  powers,  pass  laws  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  objects  not  entrusted  to 
the  government,  it  would  become  the  pain- 
ful duty  of  this  tribunal,  should  a  case  re- 
quiring such  a  decision  come  t>efore  it.  to 
say  that  such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  struck 
down  various  laws  on  the  groumd  of  "pre- 
text." it  has  hesitated  to  strike  down  others. 
Its  hesitation  has  not.  however,  reflected 
doubts  about  Marshall's  underlying  prem- 
ise—that congressional  powers  may  only  be 
exercised  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  delegated. 

Rather,  it  is  based  on  the  difficulties  and 
Improprieties  attending  Judicial  Inquiry  Into 
legislative   motivation   necessary   to   deter- 
mine whether  the  exercise  of  power  was  a 
"pretext."  This  was  the  basis  of  Ex  parte 
McCardU.  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  50«  (1889),  In 
which  the  Court  acquiesced  in  Congress'  re- 
striction of  the  Court's  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  habeas  corpus  actions.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  wrote:   "We  are  not  at  liberty 
to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  the  legisla- 
ture. We  can  only  examine  into  its  power 
under  the  Constitution:  and  the  power  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court  is  given  by  express  words. " 
However  appropriate  Judicial   reluctance 
to  Inquire  into  Congress'  motives  may  be,  it 
provides  no  warrant  for  Congress  refusing 
to  inquire  into  its  own  motives  In  enacting  a 
law.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  Judiciary 
is  inhibited  from  Inquiring  whether  a  Juris- 
dictional statute  is  a  pretext  for  pursuing 
objectives  not  entrusted  to  Congress,  im- 
poses a  special  burden  on  Congress  to  moni- 
tor the  constitutionality  of  Its  own  action. 
See   Brest,   The   Conscientious   Legislator's 
Guide  to  Constitutional  Interpretation.  27 
Stan.  L.  Rev.  585  (1975).  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  Article  III  U  to  grant  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  the  need  for  inferior 
federal  courts  and  the  general  scope  of  their 
Jurisdiction.  Neither  the  language  of  Article 
III,  nor  anything  in  the  history  surrounding 
IU  adopUon,  suggesU  that  it  was  designed  to 
give  Congress  the  power  to  impede  the  en- 
forcement of  Judicial  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  belief  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ul- 
timate authority  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion, however  deeply  ingrained  in  our  histo- 
ry and  tradition,  is  of  course  not  incontro- 
vertible. But  even  were  Congress  to  deter- 
mine that  In  some  or  all  circumstances  it 
has  the  ultimate  authority  to  interpret  the 
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ConsUtuUon.  we  believe  that  to  use  a  regu- 
lation of  Jurisdiction  as  a  pretext  for  assert- 
ing IU  substanUve  disagreement  with  the 
Court's  constitutional  interpreUtions  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  power  delegated  by  Arti- 
cle III. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  C.  Orky, 

Profesaor  of  Law. 
Paul  BanT, 

ProfeuoT  of  Law.m 


DISC  TREATMENT  OP  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANIES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  mtw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1981 
is  presently  making  its  way  through 
the  legislative  process.  H.R.  1648 
which  I  introduced  on  Pebruary  4  has 
attracted  more  than  75  cosponsors, 
and  the  companion  bill  in  the  Senate. 
S.  734.  recently  passed  that  body  by  a 
93  to  0  margin. 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act 
contains  a  number  of  important  fea- 
tures to  stimiQate  U.S.  exports  and  to 
facilitate  the  entry  of  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms  into  the  export 
market.  Those  provisions  could  be  the 
cornerstone  for  a  far-reaching  and 
comprehensive  national  export  policy. 
H.R.  1648  does  not  contain  two  tax 
provisions  which  were  Included  in  the 
original  version  of  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act.  H.R.  7310,  which  I  had 
introducted  on  May  8.  1980.  After  ex- 
tensive consultations.  I  and  other  sup- 
porters of  an  export  trading  company 
bill  decided  to  delete  the  tax  provi- 
sions, in  order  to  avoid  having  the 
export  trading  company  issue  become 
embroiled  in  the  whole  tax  cut  issue. 
This  was  a  reluctant,  albeit  necessary, 
decision. 

However,  I  continue  to  support 
those  tax  provisions  for  export  trading 
companies  and  today  I  am  introducing 
a  separate  bill  to  accomplish  that  goal. 
This  bill  has  two  major  features. 

Pirst.  the  Domestic  International 
Sales  Corporation  (DISC)  treatment 
should  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
income  of  export  trading  companies. 
That  would  include  income  from 
export  services,  which  is  at  the  present 
time  not  covered  by  DISC.  This  is  very 
necessary,  because  services  could  be  a 
very  significant  component  of  export- 
ing and  of  export  trading  companies' 
business. 

Second,  there  is  an  exemption  for 
export  trading  companies  from  some 
of  the  subchapter  S  requirements  of 
sections  1371  and  1372  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  would  allow  these 
companies  to  use  the  provisions  of  the 
subchapter  without  limiting  the  for- 
eign source  income  of  these  companies 
to  less  than  20  percent  per  year,  as 
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stipulated  in  present  law.  Export  trad- 
ing companies  simply  oould  not 
comply  with  that  existing  statutory  re- 
striction by  the  very  nature  of  their 
business,  and  this  provision  of  the  biU 
would  insure  that  small  businesses 
would  receive  fair  tax  treatment,  if 
they  joined  together  to  form  their 
own  export  trading  company. 

Mr,  Speaker,  my  first  priority,  of 
course,  is  passage  of  the  Export  Trad- 
ing Company  Act,  which  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  acti(»is  Con- 
gress could  take  to  provide  increased 
incentives  for  exports.  However,  I  also 
strongly  support  this  bill's  proposed 
tax  changes,  because  tax  incentives  for 
export  trading  companies  will  help 
malte  them  into  a  much  more  effective 
tool  for  boosting  U.S.  exports.* 


REAQAN  BUDGET:  A  POOR 
DECISION 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

op  PENIISTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHCSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  BATTiffY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Reagan  budget.  I  have  reached  this 
decision  after  many  hours  of  hard 
study.  Though  there  is  great  political 
pressure  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent we  have  a  responslbOity  here  to 
do  what  is  best  for  the  Nation.  As 
always  we  need  clear  and  earnest  deci- 
sionmaking,  we  need  to  act  for  long- 
term  American  interests  not  short- 
term  political  I}enefit8. 

First  of  all  some  issues  should  be  ad- 
dressed which  compare  these  budgets. 
Incidentally.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Reagan  budget.  I  support  the  House 
Budget  Committee  resolution  (the 
Jones  budget).  My  reasons  are  best 
presented  in  a  context  where  miscon- 
ceptions are  dispelled  and  facts  are 
brought  forward. 

Pirst.  Misconception:  Reagan  boosts 
defense  while  Jones  cuts  it?  Pact:  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  impression  is  false.  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  the  President  make 
such  a  reference  during  his  nationally 
televised  presentation  here  in  this 
Chamber.  I  can  only  conclude  that  he 
was  given  incorrect  information  by  his 
staff.  Comparing  the  two  proposals  is 
easy.  Outlays  for  defense,  that  is 
actual  money  spent,  is  higher  in  the 
Jones  budget  for  fiscal  1982  than  even 
the  Reagan  budget  allows.  The  differ- 
ence in  budget  authority  for  the  first 
year  is  dissipated  by  different  budget 
authority  figures  in  the  outyears  of 
$4.3  billion.  This  assumes  that  Penta- 
gon spending  levels  will  move  in  to  fill 
up  the  authority  given.  Quite  honest- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  personal- 
ly told  by  some  of  our  top  military 
people  that  they  are  not  sure  they  can 
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even  spmd  the  Jones  level  this  quick- 
ly. They  are  afraid  of  moving  without 
proper  planning.  Regardless,  the  mis- 
information the  administration  has 
advanced  that  the  Jones  budget  would 
not  increase  defense  spending  is  total- 
ly incorrect.  Given  the  President's  own 
computational  analysis  it  is  still  a 
great  increase  and  not  a  cut— and  that 
accounts  for  inflation.  In  any  event, 
we  have  given  the  President  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  by  passing  the  Hefner 
amendment— it  simply  gives  the  Presi- 
dent his  figures.  It  wss  the  first 
amendment  passed  here  and  I  will 
admit  I  worked  hard  for  it.  Now  no 
one  can  argue  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence among  us  in  our  strong  support 
for  defense.  We  are  together  at  last. 
But  what  purpose  was  served  in  con- 
fu^ng  the  public  on  this  vital  issue? 
Perhaps  the  President  should  have  in- 
dicated his  disagreement  with  our  fig- 
ures and  his  desire  for  closing  a  small 
gi4>— rather  than  leading  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  the  Jones 
proposal  was  shortchanging  our  de- 
fense needs.  But  that  issue  is  now  re- 
solved—we are  together  on  the  defense 
figures. 

Misconception:  The  Reagan  budget 
is  a  balanced  budget?  Pact:  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  impression  also  is  false.  The 
Reagan  budget  is  not  a  balanced 
budget.  Its  projected  deficit  is  almost 
twice  as  great  as  the  Jones  budget  no 
matter  whose  figures  you  use.  And 
that,  BCr.  Speaker,  is  its  greatest  weak- 
ness. If,  as  we  have  learned,  large  defi- 
cits drive  monetary,  interest,  spending, 
and  revenue  policy,  then  the  Reagan 
approach  is  a  dangerous  gamble.  A 
perfectly  balanced  budget  is  not  a 
panacea— but  we  all  agree  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  heel  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  short,  the  smaller  the  defi- 
cit the  better.  But  the  Reagan  propos- 
al abandons  that  approach  based  upon 
a  highly  questionable  hope  that  the 
economy  will  perform  exactly  accord- 
ing to  plan  if  certain  policies  are  fol- 
lowed. However,  very  few  people  out- 
side the  President  and  his  closest  ad- 
visers feel  strongly  that  the  perform- 
ance will  meet  those  policy  projec- 
tions. And  if  the  President  is  wrong 
our  deficit  next  year  could  be  $90  to 
$100  billion  instead  of  the  $45  billion 
which  he  expects  imder  the  plan 
before  us.  Furthermore,  the  crucial 
impact  on  interests  rates  under  his 
policy— as  the  Government  continues 
to  compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
credit— could  be  particularly  frighten- 
ing. We  shall  not  be  able  to  move  for- 
ward or  make  strong,  reliable,  long- 
range  plans  until  the  price  of  money 
comes  down.  And  if  a  tight  money 
policy  is  followed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  about  90  percent  of  the 
$45  bUlion  deficit  will  be  financed  by 
borrowing— that  is  if  you  accept  the 
Reagan  deficit  fig\u%s  which  most  ob- 
servers calculate  to  be  quite  low. 
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Misconception:  There  is  no  tax  cut 
in  the  Jones  proposal  while  the 
Reagan  budget  does  cut  taxes?  Fact: 
This  is  also  false,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
complete  falsehood.  Just  as  both 
budget  recommendations  request  de- 
fense increases  and  cuts  in  other  areas 
so  do  both  of  them  assume  tax  cuts. 
Admittedly,  this  area  is  outside  the  au- 
thority of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
is  wholly  within  the  power  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  But  both 
Reagan  and  the  Budget  Committee 
expect  significant  tax  changes.  And 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  kidter.  Jones 
hopes  for  m;>proxlmately  $38  bOlion  in 
cuts  and  assumes  significant  latitude 
in  how  most  of  that  revenue  is  going 
to  be  lost.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  Government  should  be  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  something  in  the 
private  sector.  President  Reagan  has  a 
specific  plan  for  the  cuts  he  wishes  to 
see.  This  part  of  the  Presidential  plan 
explains  why  Wall  Street,  many  lead- 
ing economists  and  many  businessmen 
of  all  political  persuaslans.  express  se- 
rious fears  about  the  Reagan  plan— 
which  includes  this  budget.  Most  of 
the  differences  between  the  Jones  fig- 
ures and  the  Reagan  figures,  most  of 
the  controversy  over  "rosy"  adminis- 
tration economic  projections,  are  de- 
rived from  the  impact  of  this  Reagan 
tax  proposal  that  enjojrs  little  congres- 
sional support  and  dubious  credibility 
in  business  and  economic  circles  any- 
where. The  problem  for  President 
Reagan  is  that  almost  all  the  economic 
assiuiptions  which  guide  his  budget 
proposal  were  derived  from  the  highly 
speculative  assumptions  about  the 
impact  of  a  tax  package  that  enjoys 
very  little  liacking.  It  is  sort  of  a  chick- 
en-egg argument,  except  that  he  is 
starting  with  neither.  Neither  of  these 
ideas,  not  the  budget  proposal  before 
us— which  is  based  upon  questionable 
economic  assiunptions,  which  in  turn 
is  based  upon  the  performance  of  an 
unrealized  tax  proposal,  that  is  based 
upon  speculative  econometrics  that 
purport  to  justify  it — nor  the  political 
base  to  enact  it,  is  in  place.  Reagan 
proponents  say  the  budget  proposal 
wiU  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  tax 
ideas  including  Congressman  Rostkh- 
KowsKi's.  That  is  difficult  to  accept 
however,  when  one  takes  into  account 
Reagan's  econometric  tax  cut  projec- 
tions that  are  integrated  with  this 
budget  proposal  AU  the  expectations 
concerning  the  future  deficit,  resulting 
interest,  and  spending  priorities  that 
are  taken  from  those  projections  are 
written  into  the  budget. 

In  short,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
the  President  lacks  the  votes  he  needs 
on  the  tax  package.  Yet  if  he  lades 
those  votes  it  is  because  of  the  poor 
confidence  in  the  questionable  reve- 
nue Impact,  investment  impact,  sav- 
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inss  and  consumption  impacts  of  the 
very  same  tax  plan  that  is  being  used 
to  argue  for  the  accuracy  and  depend- 
ability of  the  figures  we  are  being 
asked  to  accept  in  making  this  decision 
hoe  today. 

Mr.  ^Deaker,  the  Jones  budget  is 
more  realistic  in  its  economic  assump- 
tions. It  is  more  politically  and  intel- 
lectually honest  about  the  tax  package 
that  will  be  accepted  by  this  Nation 
needed  to  fund  it.  I  hope  we  will  put 
these  matters  into  proper  perspective 
before  we  vote  here  today.  Many 
Democrats  and  a  large  number  of  Re- 
publicans have  already  stated  their  op- 
position to  the  Konp-Roth-Reagan 
tax  proposal  saying  they  would  not 
vote  for  it.  If  they  have  no  faith  in  it 
they  should  at  least  be  more  conserv- 
ative about  this  radical  budget  propos- 
al and  avoid  its  obvious  pitfalls,  since 
it  is  in  part  based  upon  that  very  ques- 
tiooable  tax  program. 

Mr.  S^jeaker.  though  I  am  quite  sure 
this  vote  is  lost  today,  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  shall  prove  adept  at  writing  a 
tax  package  that  can  avoid  the  high 
interest  rates  and  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  this  Presidential  proposal  is 
likely  to  bring. 

Isst  then,  what  are  the  actual  dif- 
ferences between  these  proposals?  In  a 
nutshell  the  Jones  proposal— utilizing 
more  realistic  analytical  methods- 
maintains  the  same  defense  spending 
support,  while  providing  more  help  to 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  veterans, 
the  truly  poor,  the  worldng  poor, 
those  who  need  educational  assist- 
ance—but denies  help  to  the  under- 
serving- by  being  more  honest  about 
what  this  Nation  will  accept  in  its 
need  for  a  noninflationary  tax  cut.  Ac- 
tually, except  for  the  deficit  they  are 
not  that  far  apart.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983  the  Jones  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommendation will  report  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $25.8  billion  while  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  indicate  less  than  9.  All 
we  heard  here  last  session  was  balance 
the  budget— balance  it  now— and  here 
are  those  same  people  financing  an 
even  greater  deficit  than  we  aU  felt  we 
could  live  with.  They  Justify  that  vote 
by  arguing  that  a  tax  plan  that  they 
would  not  even  support  will  perform 
in  ways  they  agree  will  overly  benefit 
the  extremely  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  our  large 
middle  class.  Of  such  things  are  fool- 
ish decisions  made.  I  hope  that  we  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  can 
and  will  write  a  tax  bill  that  will  pre- 
vent the  harm  the  approach  we  are 
apparently  going  to  take  today  may 
cause.  In  spite  of  this  proposal  today,  I 
am  sure  that  we  will  meet  our  respon- 
sibility to  do  Just  that.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBDTE  TOMR.  JACK 
PATTEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroKinA 
Uf  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRCSOrTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  May  1981,  a  distinguished  member 
of  my  district.  Mr.  Jack  Patten,  will  be 
recognized  by  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  Santa  Maria  School 
District  for  his  many  years  as  an  out- 
standing educator  and  community 
leader. 

Jack  Patten  has  been  a  teacher  and 
principal  in  the  Santa  Maria  School 
District  at  Miller  Street  School  for  31 
years.  Diiring  that  time  Jack  earned 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  stu- 
dents, their  parents,  and  his  colleagues 
by  his  leadership  and  his  dedication  to 
quality  education. 

As  a  community  leader.  Jack  has 
contributed  his  time  and  talent  in 
many  areas.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  TMCA  board,  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  parks  and  recreation 
commission,  as  a  Cub  Scout  master 
and  Boy  Scout  merit  badge  counselor, 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  board, 
president  of  the  county  outdoor  sci- 
ence education  board,  and  has  been 
active  in  several  service  clubs  includ- 
ing the  Exchange  Service  Club  and 
Kiwanis  Club.  He  is  the  past  congrega- 
tional president  of  First  Christian 
Church  and  is  active  as  a  member  of 
the  Central  Coast  Good  News  Board. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Jack,  and  my  appreciation  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  the  entire  Santa 
Maria  community.* 


THE  COURT  MUST  STAY 
SUPREME 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opmw  jKitsKY 

Uf  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSEIfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column  by  Bob  iCASTBincEiEK.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  This 
column  addresses  a  serious  legislative 
threat  to  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  branch  inherent  in  15 
bills  pending  in  the  House  which  seek 
to  eliminate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Federal  courts  to 
consider  cases  which  relate  to  school 
prayer,  abortion,  school  desegregation, 
and  some  sex  bias  cases.  As  Mr.  Kas- 
TEinaiKR  has  pointed  out,  basically 
the  proponents  of  these  bills  are 
saying,  "we  dont  like  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral    Judiciary     has     resolved     these 
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issues,  so  we  are  going  to  take  away 
their  power  to  make  such  ruUngs." 

I  find  this  approach  to  admittedly 
difficult  legal  and  social  policy  issues 
to  be  totally  without  merit.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court  which  interprets  it 
cannot  be  altered  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  bent  on  trying  to  "cor- 
rect" Supreme  Court  decisions  with 
which  they  may  disagree.  There  is  an 
established  procedure  for  amending 
the  Constitution.  It  is  intentionally  a 
difficult  procediu-e,  not  designed  to 
permit  fascile  and  unwise  alteration  of 
constitutional  law.  The  back-door  ap- 
proach to  creating  change  in  constitu- 
tional law  can  only  reek  havoc  on  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  role  of  courts, 
and  the  balance  of  powers  between  the 
Congress  and  the  other  equal 
branches. 

fProm  the  Wmshinston  Port,  Apr.  16. 1981] 
Thb  Coort  Most  Stay  Suphzmk 
(By  RoBBtT  W.  KASTxmtKin) 
Congress  and  the  nation  are  now  facing  an 
attack  on  the  vital  role  and  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  likes  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  since  PDR"s  court-packing  plan. 
The  current  attack  Is  even  more  serious  be- 
cause it  strikes  at  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Supreme  Court's  most  basic 
function— to  review  the  constitutionality  of 
state  laws  and  actions.  This  current  assault 
is  embodied  in  13  bills  pending  in  the  House, 
which  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  to  consider  any 
cases  that  relate  to  state  laws  on  prayer  in 
public  schools,  abortion  or  school  desegrega- 
tion plans. 

Basically,  the  proponents  of  these  bills  are 
saying.  "We  don't  like  the  way  the  federal 
Judiciary  has  resolved  these  issues,  so  we're 
going  to  take  away  their  power  to  make 
such  rulings."  This  attitude  is  particularly 
pernicious  because  it  is  focused  on  three  of 
our  most  precious  liberties— the  separation 
of  religion  and  the  state,  the  right  to  equal 
public  education  free  of  racial  bias  and  a 
woman's  right  to  personal  liberty  and  priva- 
cy. The  Supreme  Court  has  been  on  the 
front  lines  on  these  issues. 

Whatever  differences  one  may  have  with 
the  court,  its  role,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Constitution,  has  been  to  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  fundamental  questions,  the  artic- 
ulator of  rights,  the  last  best  hope  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  freedoms.  It  has  served 
us  well.  To  now  cut  away  at  the  court's  au- 
thority caiuiot  be  in  anyone's  interest. 

The  basic  questions  facing  the  Judiciary 
Committee  are:  Does  Congress  have  the 
power  to  withdraw  federal  court  Jurisdiction 
over  constitutional  rights  cases?  And.  if  so. 
are  there  good  policy  reasons  to  do  so?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  no. 

At  leart  two  arguments  suggest  that  the 
legislation  is  conrtitutlonally  flawed.  First, 
there  Is  the  "essential  role"  argument, 
which  asserts  that  Congress  does  indeed 
have  power  to  regulate  the  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  not  to  the  degree  that  such  regula- 
tion impinges  on  the  essential  role  of  the 
court  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  by  reviewing  the  constitution- 
ality of  state  laws  and  actions.  Of  impor- 
tance is  a  relevant  due  process/equ^  protec- 
tion issue.  An  admitted  premise  of  this  legis- 
lation is  that  by  relying  on  the  sUte  courts 
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to  determine  final  oonstltutlonal  law,  per- 
sona who  are  stmllarly  litaated  and  are  as- 
serting the  same  oonatitutkmal  right  may 
weU  be  treated  differently  In  different  Jurls- 
dicUona.  violating  the  tenet  of  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  The  Supreme  Court 
would,  for  the  first  time,  have  no  authority 
to  rectify  confUcting  state  court  Judgments. 

There  are  also  policy  objections  to  the  leg- 
islation. First,  the  law  is  not  a  static  text, 
but  an  evolving  set  of  principles,  ideas  and 
Judgments.  An  end  of  Supreme  Court  Juris- 
dlcUon  for  any  of  these  types  of  cases  would 
freeze  federal  constitutional  law  in  the  area, 
eliminating  the  posribillty  of  aggrieved  citi- 
zens' sec^Ung  further  development  of  the 
law.  To  cut  off  a  full  hearing  of  Important 
issues  camiot  be  a  reasonable  public  policy 
goal. 

Also.  Congress  must  not  offend  or 
Jeopardize  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  the 
other  two  equal  branches  of  government. 
Chilling  the  ability  of  the  federal  courts  to 
deal  with  constitutional  questions  suggests 
that  the  Judicial  branch  is  not  competent  to 
consider  such  questions. 

Further,  as  the  Carter  Justice  Depart- 
ment suggested  last  year,  this  legislation 
would  run  afoul  of  the  public  interert  in  af- 
fording a  definitive  and  nationwide  resolu- 
tion of  issues  of  constitutional  magnitude. 

It  is  no  doubt  healthful  to  review  the 
nature  and  role  of  our  nation's  institutions. 
However,  to  attempt  to  emasculate  the  vital 
function  of  an  institution  as  fundamental  to 
our  liberty  as  the  federal  Judiciary  can  have 
only  disastrous  consequences.* 
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grants  to  schools,  to  special  classes  to 
teach  them  English. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
like  other  groups,  helped  the  Zionist 
pioneers  In  Palestine.  It  got  them 
tools,  supplies,  and  seed.  Later,  the 
AJC  helped  mobilize  American  opinion 
to  support  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Jewish 
people — during  the  holocaust— the 
AJC  aided  refugees,  did  what  it  could 
to  save  a  few  victims  from  the  fate  in 
store  for  them. 

Today  the  AJC  continues  its  fight 
for  equal  opportimlty.  for  Justice 
imder  law.  for  an  end  to  all  discrimina- 
tion. 

Volimtary  organizations  like  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  are  what 
make  America  great.  They  form  the 
great  tapestry  of  our  diverse  national 
existence.  I  offer  my  congratulations 
on  75  years— I  offer  them  all  best 
wishes  for  their  next  75  years.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  JEWISH  COBOOTTEE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OPMEW  JiaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1981 

*  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  we  honor  the  an- 
niversary of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee,  founded  in  1906.  For  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  has  stood 
strongly  for  freedom,  for  justice,  and 
for  equal  opportunity,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

The  turn  of  this  century  was  a  bad 
time  for  Jews.  They  were  persecuted, 
robbed,  and  murdered  in  Russia  and 
Rumania.  The  czars  used  the  Jews  as 
scapegoats  for  revolutionary  troubles. 
In  1903  the  world  was  stunned  by  the 
pogrom  at  Kishinev,  obviously  held 
under  official  protection.  In  1905  there 
was  another  massacre  at  Odessa. 

MilUons  of  Jews  fled  to  America, 
from  the  ghettoes  of  Vilna,  from  the 
shtetls  of  the  Jewish  Pale.  They  did 
not  know  the  customs  of  this  country. 
They  were  exploited  by  politicians,  by 
landlords,  by  sweatshop  owners.  Still 
they  came,  seeking  a  better  life. 

That  was  why  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  was  founded.  It  aimed  to 
help  the  Jewish  immigrant,  to  obtain 
decent  working  conditions,  a  livable 
wage,  a  limit  on  hours.  The  American 
Jewish  Committee  sought  better  hous- 
ing. It  got  the  children  of  these  immi- 


A  SALUTE  TO  BERNICE  R. 
KRUMHANSL 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  the  achieve- 
ments of  Ms.  Bemice  R.  Knimhansl  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Although  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  familiar  with  Ms. 
Knimhansl.  I  can  assure  them  that 
her  work  and  dedication  to  quality 
housing  are  almost  legendary  within 
the  St.  Clair-Superior  Coalition  and 
the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Ms.  Krum- 
hansl's  last  year  of  service  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Clair-Superior  Coali- 
tion where  she  has  lieen  the  guiding 
force  in  terms  of  resolving  the  housing 
crisis  and  stimulating  revitalization 
since  the  inception  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Ms.  Krumhansl  currently  serves  as 
the  president  of  the  St.  Clair-Superior 
Coalition  which  is  a  position  she  has 
held  for  three  consecutive  terms.  Her 
involvement  in  the  organization  .start- 
ed when  she  became  one  of  the 
founders.  Since  that  time.  Ms.  Krum- 
hansl has  served  as  the  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  coalition.  Through 
her  years  of  active  service.  I  suppose 
you  could  sum  up  her  contributions  by 
saying  that  she  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  for  the  housing  revitalization 
that  is  currently  flourishing  in  the  St. 
Clair-Superior  neighborhood  in  Cleve- 
land. 

As  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  grati- 
tude for  her  unflinching  efforts  in  this 
regard,  on  Saturday.  May  16,  1981.  at 
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the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
St.  Clair-Superior  Coalition,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  will  honor 
Ms.  Bemice  Knimhansl  for  her  work 
and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  this  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  Join  in  that  salute 
and  send  my  best  wishes  to  her  from 
every  resident  of  the  21st  Congression- 
al District. 

Incorporated  in  this  salute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  it  also  would  be 
i4>propriate  to  enumerate  her  achieve- 
ments so  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  work  of 
this  pioneer  in  housing  revitalization 
and  this  person  of  great  visioiL 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ms.  Krumhansl  has 
been  a  lifetime  resident  of  the  St. 
Clair-Superior  neighborhood.  In  her 
role  as  a  founder,  she  has  always  been 
supportive  of  the  coalition  and  has 
worked  steadfastly  with  them  over  the 
years. 

From  limited  beginnings,  Ms.  Krum- 
hansl sacrificed  and  worked  diligently 
to  build  the  coalition  to  its  current 
stature  as  one  of  the  most  active  hous- 
ing coalitions  in  the  Cleveland  metro- 
politan area.  As  a  result  of  this  com- 
mitaient.  she  attended  and  organized 
local  and  national  meetings  and  strat- 
egy sessions.  Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere 
she  went.  Ms.  Knimhansl  spread  the 
word  about  the  St.  Clair-Superior  Co- 
alition while  also  gathering  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  enhance  the  work,  of  this 
community-based  coalition. 

As  a  result  of  her  extraordinary  de- 
termination to  make  the  St.  Clair-Su- 
perior neighborhood  a  model  for 
others  and  a  source  of  pride,  she 
amassed  an  exhaustive  list  of  victories. 
To  be  brief.  »fr.  Speaker,  they  include 
the  rehabilitation  of  properties  which 
were  previously  owned  by  an  absentee 
landlord,  the  establishment  of  the 
Cleveland  housing  court,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  COHAB.  a  local  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  organization.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ms.  Ber- 
nice  R.  Knimhansl's  hard  work  and 
achievements  has  created  a  new  vital- 
ity and  a  new  beginning  in  the  St. 
Clair-Superior  neighborhood.  Simulta- 
neously, she  has  earned  a  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  not  only  the  residents 
of  the  neighborhood  but  also  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  throughout  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  join  me  in  saluting  Ms.  Ber- 
nice  R.  Krumhansl.  president  of  the 
Cleveland  St.  Clair-Superior  Coalition 
as  she  enters  her  last  year  in  that 
office.* 
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A  RKFRE8HINO  LETTER  ON  THE 
RKAOAN  BUDGET 


HON.  LARRY  MeDONALD 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  AMERICAN 
LEGION  BOY  SCOUT  OP  THE 
YEAR 


oroaoMiu 
nt  THB  Hoon  or 


'ATTVES 

Tmuday,  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  Spemker.  not 
every  recipient  of  Pederal  aid  is  going 
to  roll  over  and  play  dead  over  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts.  Some  of  them 
have  even  decided  that  the  sky  has  not 
fallen  in.  In  that  connection,  a  letter  I 
recently  received  from  the  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  ChOdren  is  particularly  refreshing. 
It  mentions  "voluntary"  efforts  and 
"revitalisinr'  existing  agencies.  I  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Kats'  sentiments.  His  letter 

fOllOWK 

Tbb  Ambucam  Socbtt  torn  trb 
PUVUIllOIl  or  CXUKLTT  TO  Crildrkic, 

Princeton.  N.J..  AmU  27,  1981. 
RepreaenUUve  Lmut  P.  McDomalo. 
CoMnon  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Duut  RxpusxiiTATivK  McDoRAU>:  Duilns 
the  past  two  weeks  this  office,  like  your 
own,  has  been  omtacted  by  various  groups 
who  claim  to  represent  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country  and  who  are  seeking  to 
block  the  President's  budget  cuts  in  the 
area  of  "aodal  services  for  children." 

At  first  I  was  alarmed  by  their  stories  of 
children  who  would  starve,  children  who 
would  die  and  services  that  would  be  cut 
thereby  infUcUng  all  forms  of  hardship  on 
the  children  of  America. 

My  alarm  waned  as  I  began  to  examine 
the  programs,  the  people  and  the  policies 
that  were  being  crttldaed  and  the  alterna- 
tives that  were  being  overlooked. 

After  careful  examination  of  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  and  after  conced- 
ing that  it  is  never  pleasant  or  easy  to 
reduce  one's  income  or  budget,  I  have  come 
to  the  coDdusion  that  the  proposed  cuts  in 
the  federal  contribution  to  these  programs 
need  not  disadvantage  the  children  of  this 
country. 

It  is  important,  to  understand  that,  self- 
seeking  and  vtndlcting  sUte  and  local  bu- 
reaucrats can.  and  in  some  cases  will,  at- 
tempt to  deprive  children  of  necessary  serv- 
ices rather  than  tighten  their  own  belts  and 
shape  up  their  obese  establishments. 

Clearly,  on  the  other  hand,  these  cuts 
could  be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  revitalize 
existing  and  create  new  volimtary  services 
which  require  no  government  funds.  Some 
voluntary  agencies  have  been  corrupted 
during  the  past  decade  by  the  overwhelming 
temptation  of  this  "Pederal  Free  Lunch." 
Others  have  resisted  that  tempUtion.  main- 
tained cost  effective  operations  and  provide 
quality  community  services  at  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  government  funded  serv- 
ices and  they  do  so  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  you  support  the 
President's  recommendations  in  this  budget 
area. 

I  and  my  staff  would  be  pleased  to  provide 
any  additional  information  in  this  regard 
that  you  may  deem  helpful. 

With  best  regards. 
Stnoerely, 

WnxiAM  Katz. 
Executive  Director.m 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  mntsTLVANiA 

nt  THX  HonsK  or  rxtrsskntativks 

rucMtay.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of 
my  family  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  Boy  and  Girl  Scouting  activities 
over  the  years,  and  I  believe  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  experiences  that 
a  young  man  or  woman  can  have. 

I  am  very  proud  to  note  for  the 
RacoRO  that  this  year's  American 
Legion  Boy  Scout  of  the  Year  in  Penn- 
sylvania comes  from  Cresson,  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District. 

He  is  Patrick  J.  Lenz.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Lenz.  He  started  his 
career  in  Cub  Scouts  and  attained  the 
Arrow  of  Light,  the  highest  award  in 
Cub  Scouting.  He  attained  the  various 
ranks  leading  to  the  Eagle  Award, 
which  he  received  in  1979.  Since  then 
he  has  earned  bronze,  gold,  and  silver 
palms  for  additional  merit  badges.  In 
1978  he  received  the  Ad  Altare  Dei 
Award  and  in  1979  the  Plus  XII 
Award.  both  Catholic  Scouting 
awards,  from  Bishop  James  Hogan  of 
the  Altoona-Johnstown  Diocese. 

Patrick  is  a  member  of  troop  92 
sponsored  by  the  Cresson  Rotary 
Club. 

I  am  glad  to  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
essay  prepared  by  Patrick  as  part  of 
the  American  Legion  oratory  and 
essay  contests.  He  won  first  place  in 
the  essay  contest  and  was  nuinerup  in 
the  oratorical  contest. 

I  certainly  extend  my  congratula- 
tions for  this  outstanding  record  in 
Scouting,  and  I  am  sure  it  has  laid  the 
framework  for  an  outstanding  future 
for  Patrick. 

My  IirRRPKKTATIOR  OP  GOOD  CmZENSHIP 

(By  Patrick  J.  Lenz) 

Good  citizeitship  means  many  thing  to 
many  people.  To  me,  being  a  good  citizen  is 
something  that  has  to  be  planted  in  an  indi- 
vidual at  a  very  early  age,  then  nurtured 
imtil.  like  a  living  object,  it  grows  and  devel- 
ops until  it  matures  to  its  fullest. 

Beginning  as  early  as  grade  school,  citi- 
zenship is  stressed  as  part  of  the  student's 
education.  Being  proud  to  be  an  American, 
honor  of  our  flag,  awareness  of  our  respon- 
sibilities toward  the  local  policeman,  law 
and  order  are  the  basic  themes  stressed 
during  this  stage  of  development. 

High  School  is  a  continuing  factor  in 
stressing  the  Importance  of  citizenship.  The 
basic  rules  are  similar  but  here  the  awaken- 
ing of  broader  interpretations  is  required. 
One  must  now  realize  Just  what  our  duties 
as  a  good  citizen  are.  Young  people,  at  this 
time,  learn  good  citizenship  through  demo- 
cratic practices.  For  example  those  who 
take  an  active  part  in  student  government, 
band,  sports,  and  clubs  learn  how  to  work 
together  in  a  friendly,  democratic  and  coop- 
erative society. 

In  today's  fast  moving  society  it  is  hardly 
enough  to  Just  peacefully  exist.  The  medio- 
cre  attitude  of  those  who   let  Joe  do  it 
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cannot  be  condoned.  One  must  be  aware  of 
what  la  taking  place  In  hla  local,  state,  and 
national  government.  If  one  la  in  agreement 
with  the  politician,  one  must  be  willing  to 
support  him.  If  in  disagreement,  one  must 
try  to  correct  or  amend  his  views  to  benefit 
the  good  of  the  majority.  A  citizen  has  polit- 
ical rights,  even  if  he  or  she  is  not  able  to 
vote. 

All  have  the  power  to  make  their  opinions 
known  simply  by  taking  advantage  of  article 
one  of  our  Constitution.  This  Important 
document  guarantees  each  of  us  freedom  of 
speech.  To  follow  through  we  have  a  second 
altemaUve.  As  dtlaens  we  have  the  opUon 
of  writing  our  public  officials  and  telling 
them  what  our  position  is  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. America,  being  the  great  country  she 
is,  allows  us  to  take  such  action  without  fear 
of  punishment  of  any  kind. 

LocaUy.  a  good  citizen  U  a  resident  who  is 
willing  to  give  his  time  and  talent  to  better 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  By  being 
active  in  orgardzations  one  becomes  involved 
in  many  local  projects. 

The  Boy  Scouts,  for  example,  conduct  a 
yearly  clean  up  project  to  rid  the  litter  from 
our  surroundings.  This  useful  activity  con- 
tributes to  the  beautlfication  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  provides  both  adults  and 
youth  a  chance  to  participate  and  to  in- 
crease their  civic  pride. 

The  J.C.'s.  a  young  adult  group,  contrib- 
ute to  the  breeding  of  good  citizenship  with 
their  interest  in  youth.  The  active  participa- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  provide  programs 
for  the  chUdren  with  special  needs.  Their 
toys  for  tots  Christmas  program  give  under- 
privileged children  a  holid^  worth  remem- 
bering. 

The  Lions  organization  also  exemplifies 
many  traits  of  good  citizenship.  The  many 
different  programs  for  the  community,  the 
youth  and  the  blind  are  most  admirable. 

American  Legion  sponsored  events  such  as 
the  oratorical  and  essay  contest  provide  stu- 
dents with  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their 
scope  of  knowledge  about  our  government 
and  our  part  in  its  working. 

Being  a  good  citizen  is  one  of  the  greatest 
privileges  we  Americans  possess.  It  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  many  blessings  we  some- 
times tend  to  take  for  granted.  To  fully  real- 
ize how  important  our  citizenship  should  be 
to  us.  we  only  need  to  attend  the  Naturali- 
zation ceremony  held  yearly  at  our  county 
court  house.  These  immigrants  have  labored 
long  and  hard  to  become  citizens  of  our 
great  country.  Coming  from  a  foreign  land, 
learning  a  new  language  and  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  laws  are  obstacles  few  of  us  have 
the  fortitude  to  overcome. 

Nation  wise,  a  good  citizen  is  one  who  re- 
spects his  country  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  Displaying  the  flag  proper- 
ly on  holidays  and  other  occasions  is  one  of 
the  easiest  ways  anyone  can  show  civic 
pride.  To  follow  through,  if  one  is  truly  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  to  good  citizenship,  one 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  if  necessary. 
Men  more  than  women  must  be  willing  to 
answer  the  call  to  serve  his  country  such  as 
in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  and  Viet 
Nam.  He  must  perform  this  service  without 
malace  or  complaint. 

Contributions  to  such  worthy  causes  as 
The  Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army.  Cancer  So- 
ciety. Heart  Fund,  and  March  of  Dimes  are 
a  painless  way  of  participation. 

After  close  examination  of  what  activities 
one  should  perform  in  quest  for  good  citi- 
zenship, each  of  us  must  then  examine  our 
own  conscience.  This  question  can  only  be 
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answered  by  each  of  us  on  the  validity  of 
our  own  actions. 

To  conclude  I  think  a  quote  by  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  best  Interprets 
my  opinion  of  good  citizenship,  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but 
rather  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try."* 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  vnonTiA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  SXPHXSDITATTVXS 

Txbeaday,  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  resolution  endors- 
ing President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Concrete  Pipe  Association,  an  inde- 
pendent trade  association  representing 
more  than  325  concrete  pipe  manufac- 
turing plants  across  the  United  States. 
Support  of  groups  such  as  this  is  espe- 
cially important  now  that  committees 
are  working  to  carry  out  the  economic 
blueprint  for  the  country  set  forth  by 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  resolution. 
The  American  Concrete  Pipe  Associ- 
ation should  be  commended  for  its 
action. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, deficit  spending  and  excessive  tax- 
ation have  led  the  United  States  to  the 
brink  of  economic  calamity,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  expressed 
their  will  in  the  November  1980  elections  to 
have  the  scope  and  cost  of  government 
vastly  reduced,  and 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
compreherusive  program  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  government  q>ending  and  the 
proliferation  of  Federal  regulations,  coupled 
with  Individual  and  business  tax  reductions, 
and 

Whereas  immediate  action  by  the  Con- 
gress is  necessary:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Concrete  Pipe  Association  en- 
dorses President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram; and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  the  American  Concrete 
Pipe  Association  urges  immediate  Congres- 
sional approval  of  this  economic  program.* 


WHO  RUNS  EL  SALVADOR? 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  mw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Titesday,  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  to  be  strong  support  among 
the  American  people  for  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  conflict  in  EH  Salvador. 
Unfortunately,  efforts  to  encourage 
negotiati(»is  have  foundered  upon  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary to  engage  in  negotiations,  and  the 
disinterest,    if   not   hostility,   of   the 
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Reagan  administration  to  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

On  April  24,  for  example.  President 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  gave  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  indicated  that  he  was 
prepared  to  engage  in  a  dialog  with  op- 
position leaders  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
present  conflict  as  long  as  no  precondi- 
tions were  imposed.  However,  the  fol- 
lowing day  Vice  President  Jamie 
Abdul  Gutierrez,  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces, 
flatly  rejected  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiations. Two  days  later  his  comments 
were  reaffirmed  by  Col.  Jose  Guil- 
lermo  Garcia,  the  Salvadoran  Defense 
Minister,  and  other  top-ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Salvadoran  military. 

I  find  this  very  disappointing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  it  tends  to  confirm 
what  critics  of  our  policy  in  EH  Salva- 
dor have  suggested  all  along;  namely, 
that  the  real  power  in  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  held  by  the  military  and 
that  President  Duarte  has  no  effective 
way  of  enforcing  his  views  upon  the 
Salvadoran  military  forces. 

Equally  disappointing  has  been  the 
disinterest  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  pursuing  negotiations.  As  a 
recent  article  by  Alan  Riding  that  ap- 
peared in  the  N^w  York  Times  sug- 
gests, there  have  been  numerous  ef- 
forts to  move  this  conflict  to  the  nego- 
tiating table  since  January.  However, 
the  Reagan  administration  appears  to 
have  done  nothing  to  encourage  those 
efforts,  apparently  convinced  that  El 
Salvador  provides  a  good  opportunity 
to  win  one  small  battle  in  what  it  per- 
ceives to  be  a  larger  East-West  con- 
frontation. 

If  such  a  victory  is  possible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  is.  it 
is  a  victory  that  wlU  have  been  won  at 
the  cost  of  many  needless  deaths  in  El 
Salvador. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  not  have  seen  the 
various  news  items  to  which  I  referred, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  copies  into 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
DuAKTK  Wnxncc  To  Hold  UiicoNDrnoHAL 

DIAIjOG 

(By  Adrian  Aldana) 

Sak  Salvador,  April  24  (Latln-Reuter).— 
President  Jose  Napolean  Duarte  today  said 
he  is  willing  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the 
guerrillas  in  an  effort  to  bring  peace  to  El 
Salvador  as  long  as  no  preconditions  are  im- 
posed. 

Nevertheless,  he  described  as  a  political 
maneuver  an  offer  made  by  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  to 
hold  talks  if  certain  conditions  were  met. 

Over  16.000  persons  have  died  in  the  unde- 
clared civil  war  affecting  this  country  for 
the  past  IS  months. 

In  a  telephone  interview  with  this  agency, 
Duarte  said  that  the  FMLN,  the  main  guer- 
rilla group  in  the  country,  was  not  really  in- 
terested in  peaceful  negotiations.  He  added, 
however,  that  he  was  willing  to  dialogue 
without  any  previous  conditions. 

He  said  the  FMLN  offer,  in  the  light  of  its 
reiterated  claims  that  the  revolution  Is  the 
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only  way  to  gain  power,  shows  the  organlaa- 
tion's  lack  of  sincerity  in  its  search  for 
peace.  He  added  that  the  guerrillas  are  only 
trying  to  confuse  the  public. 

In  yesterday's  declaration,  the  FMLN  said 
it  was  willing  to  hold  peace  talks  whenever 
the  government  ends  the  alleged  repression, 
releases  the  political  prisoners,  reopens  the 
national  university  and  lifts  the  state  of 
tiege  and  curfew. 

The  military  authorities  noted  they  were 
not  surprised  at  the  change  of  attitude  of 
the  guerrillas.  "This  shows  that  they  are  de- 
feated militarily  and  believe  peace  talks  are 
the  only  way  to  save  something,"  they 
added. 

These  same  sources  said  the  state  of  siege 
and  curfew  cannot  be  lifted  unless  the  con- 
ditions that  prompted  them  disappear. 

The  government  closed  the  national  uni- 
versity, a  bastion  of  the  leftist  activities. 
and  suspended  constitutional  rights  in  1980 
in  an  effort  to  end  political  violence.  The 
government  has  also  repeatedly  denied  the 
existence  of  political  prisoners  In  £3  Salva- 
dor. 

Duarte  said  the  only  way  to  achieve  peace 
in  E3  Salvador  is  through  a  sincere  dialogue 
between  the  opposing  groups  and  through 
authentically  free  elections. 

There  are  plans  for  constituent  as8«nbly 
elections  for  1982.  which  will  be  followed  by 
presidential  elections  in  1983. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  reports 
that  talks  were  already  underway  abroad 
between  the  government  and  leftist  repre- 
sentatives. Duarte  said:  "Such  reports  are 
false.  They  are  mere  rumors." 

Vicx  Pkesideht's  Rkmasks 

Sah  Salvador.  April  25  (ACAN-EFE).— 
The  Salvadoran  Government  will  not  accept 
the  mediation  of  any  state  or  of  any  domes- 
tic organization  in  the  country's  conflict. 
Jaime  Abdul  Gutierrez,  vice  president  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government  junta  announced 
today. 

Gutierrez,  who  also  holds  the  post  of  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces,  made  this  statement  at  an  event  to 
commemorate  Telecommunications  Workers 
Day.  held  in  the  Presidente  Theater  in  this 
capital. 

He  added  that  "the  peoples  must  resolve 
their  problems  by  themselves,  and  the  Sal- 
vadoran Government's  position  remains  un- 
changed in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  permit 
other  states  to  interfere  in  the  problems  of 
El  Salvador." 

He  also  said  that  "the  armed  forces 
remain  loyal  to  the  proclamation  of  IS  Oc- 
tober 1979  and  it  is  in  order  to  fulfill  that 
historic  commitment  that  elections  have 
been  foreseen  for  1982-83." 

The  armed  forces  published  a  proclama- 
tion on  15  October  1979  when  Gen.  Carlos 
Humberto  Romero,  who  was  supported  by 
the  Salvadoran  obligarchy.  was  overthrown. 

In  his  speech,  Gutierrez  indicated  that 
"the  people  must  seek  a  political  and  demo- 
cratic solution  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict. 
The  government  lias  already  begun  taking 
steps  in  connection  with  the  electoral  proc- 
ess to  freely  elect  the  new  rulers  of  El  Salva- 
dor." 

Army  Backs  Rajacnoif  op  Oxttsidb 

BClDIATIOM 

Sam  Salvador,  Apr.  27  (ACAN-E3^).— Sal- 
vadoran Defense  Minister  Col.  Jose  Gull- 
lermo  Garcia  closed  ranks  with  the  Salva- 
doran Army  high  command  to  support  the 
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poiltlon  neither  to  necotiate  nor  accept  me- 
diation with  the  oppoainc  leftist  f oreea. 

In  this  «ay.  the  Sahradoran  Army  li  sup- 
portlnc  the  concept  put  forth  by  the  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  and 
vice  president  of  the  governing  revolution- 
ary Junta.  OoL  Jaime  Abdul  Qutierres. 

lASt  Saturday  Colooel  Outierres  aald  "the 
governing  revolutionary  Junta  roundly  re- 
ject! mediation  in  the  current  Salvadoran 
conflict,  becauae  to  do  so  would  mean  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  "a  maneuver  of  inter- 
national communion,  which  la  trying  to  de- 
ceive world  public  opinion." 

The  statement  did  not  coincide  with  that 
of  the  Junta's  president.  Christian  Democrat 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  who  on  several  occa- 
siona  has  ezpreaaed  his  willingness  to  hold  a 
diatogue  with  the  left  "any  way.  any  Ume 
and  anywhere." 

The  position  of  the  Junta  now,  however.  Is 
to  talk  with  the  opposition's  leftist  front  on 
Salvadoran  territory  and  without  mediators. 

MeanwiiUe.  the  left  had  drafted  a  strat- 
egy, according  to  a  document  seized  by  the 
armed  forces  from  the  opposition  front.  It 
implied  mediation  Involving  several  Latlon 
American  countries,  since  the  left  will  not 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  JunU. 

At  a  news  conference  held  today  at  the 
armed  forces  general  staff  in  San  Salvador, 
the  defense  minister  said  that  the  Intelli- 
gence services  had  obtained  the  document, 
that  It  is  authentic  and  that  they  have  pub- 
lished It  so  that  the  Salvadorans  can  have 
an  exact  idea  of  the  left's  Intentions. 

In  reply  to  other  questions.  Colonel 
Qarda  said  that  there  Is  no  evidence  of  the 
involvement  of  six  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  murder  of  four  U.S.  nuns  last  4 
December. 

"If  we  knew  who  they  were  we  would  have 
arrested  them  already,"  Garcia  said. 

The  murder  Is  being  Investigated  by  a  Sal- 
vadoran commission  with  assistance  from 
Uie  VS.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI). 

The  news  conference  held  by  the  defense 
minister  was  also  attended  by  Deputy  Minis- 
ter Col.  Francisco  Adolfo  Castillo,  Chief  of 
staff  Col.  Rafeal  Flores  Lima.  National 
Guard  Director  Carlos  E^igenlo  Vldes  Ca- 
sanova, 1st  Brigade  Commander  Manuel  Ed- 
mundo  Palacios.  and  Bigoberto  Ramos,  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces  broadcasting 
training  center. 

El  Salvaboh  Ttmira  Down  a  Plam  pok 

OUTSIOK  MKDIATIOII 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Mexico  Ctty.  May  6.— A  major  interna- 
tional effort  to  bring  El  Salvador's  warring 
factiOfiB  to  the  bargaining  table  has  failed 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Salvadoran  army 
high  command  to  accept  an  offer  of  outside 
mediation. 

Hopes  for  an  early  breakthrough  toward  a 
political  settlement  of  the  conflict  were  fur- 
ther dampened  this  week  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  showed  little  Interest  In  the 
latest  peace  inlUative. 

The  mediation  proposal,  which  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  opposition  Democratic  Rev- 
olutionary Front,  was  made  last  month  to 
the  President  of  the  Salvadoran  Junta.  Joe« 
NapoleOn  Duarte,  by  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Socialist  International,  the 
worldwide  organization  of  Social  Democrats. 

The  envoy,  Hans  JOrgen  Wlschnewskl,  a 
leading  West  German  Social  Democrat,  also 
met  with  President  Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio  of 
CosU  Rica,  Brig.  Gen.  Omar  Torrijoe  Her- 
rera  of  Panama  and  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
during  his  visit  to  the  region. 
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In  a  recent  speech.  Col.  Jaime  Abdul  Ou- 
tierres, vice  president  of  the  Salvadoran 
Junta  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  said  that  the  Government  would 
accept  no  outside  mediation  and  Intended  to 
press  on  with  Its  unilateral  plan  to  hold 
elections  next  year. 

In  a  statement  earlier  this  week,  the 
Reagan  Administration  said  that  It  opposed 
negotiations  that  would  lead  to  formation  of 
a  new  Government  In  El  Salvador,  although 
it  accepted  the  Idea  of  political  tallLs  aimed 
at  working  out  the  conditions  under  which 
next  year's  elections  could  take  place. 

But  whUe  Mr.  Wlschnewskl  noted  last 
weekend  during  a  meeting  of  the  Socialist 
International  in  Amsterdam  that  he  was 
still  awaiting  an  official  response  to  his  pro- 
posal from  Mr.  Duarte,  European  and  Latin 
American  diplomats  Involved  in  the  Salva- 
doran problem  believe  that  the  negotiating 
process  has  now  suffered  a  serious  setback. 

Since  the  (allure  of  the  armed  left's  "final 
offensive"  last  January,  numerous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  move  the  conflict  to  the 
bargaining  table.  These  have  been  prompted 
by  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front's 
call  for  direct  talks  with  the  United  SUtes 
and  by  growing  fears  ttuit  the  civil  war 
might  spill  over  Into  the  rest  of  Central 
America. 

The  governments  of  Mexico  and  Nicara- 
gua, both  traditionally  sympathetic  to  the 
Salvadoran  opposition,  pressured  the  left  to 
accept  the  Idea  of  negotiating  with  the 
junta  In  response  to  Washington's  refusal  to 
talk.  Then,  after  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  Insisted  that  outside  media- 
tion was  necessary,  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional's Latin  American  committee  offered 
itself  as  Intermediary. 

Several  other  negotiating  formulas  have 
also  been  debated.  One  suggestion  was  for 
mediation  by  Individuals — one  Social  Demo- 
crat, one  Christian  Democrat,  one  Latin 
American  and  one  American  citizen— rather 
than  by  governments.  Another  was  built 
around  the  offer  by  Mexico  and  Venezuela 
to  lend  their  "good  offices"  to  the  search 
for  a  negotiated  solution. 

The  {wlitical  scenario  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  optimists  in  the  region  is 
based  on  Britain's  successful  Initiative  to 
bring  Independence  to  Zimbabwe.  According 
to  proponents  of  the  idea,  a  regional  mediat- 
ing group  would  help  the  warring  sides  to 
negotiate  the  conditions  (or  free  elections. 

The  armed  forces  would  then  be  restricted 
to  their  barracks  and  the  guerrillas  to  their 
camps,  while  the  country  would  be  policed 
by  an  International  force.  After  the  elec- 
tions, a  new  army  would  be  formed,  elimi- 
nating undesirable  elements  from  either 
side.* 
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LEGAL  EXPERTS  REVIEW  OP 
H.R.  900 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPOaHIA 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPBSSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARI>S  of  Califoi^a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  continuing  effort  to 
share  with  this  body  the  views  of  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholars  pertaining  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  human  life 
bill.  I  submit  today  the  comments  of 
Prof.  Louis  Henkln  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law. 


Columbia  UinviasiTT, 
NetB  YorK  N.Y..  AprU  S.  1981. 

Dkak  RapassBrTATivK  Edwaum.  I  have 
your  invitation  to  comment  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  H.R.  900.  the  "Human  Ufe  SUt- 
ute."  In  my  view,  the  proposed  declaration 
would  not  be  effective  to  achieve  its  appar- 
ent design:  if  adopted,  a  state  abortion  stat- 
ute would  face  essentially  the  same  consti- 
tutional obstacles  as  if  Congress  had  not 
spoken. 

In  Roe  v.  Wade  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  state  cannot  Interfere  with  a  woman's 
right  to  have  an  abortion  except  at  certain 
limited  times  and  in  certain  limited  circum- 
stances. That  determination  by  the  court  in 
effect  held  that  the  woman's  liberty 
outweighed  any  rights  the  fetus  may  have, 
or  any  interest  the  state  may  have  in  pro- 
tecting the  fetus.  Congress,  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  cannot  deprive  the  woman  of 
rights  which  she  has  under  the  Amendment 
by  setting  up  new  countervailing  rights 
under  It  In  the  guise  of  interpreting  the 
Amendment. 

I  add  that  if  Congress  could  Impose  this 
definition  of  "person"  on  the  states,  the 
consequences  might  be  far-reaching  and 
banefuJ  in  other  respects.  For  example,  it 
might  result  in  states  having  to  treat  every 
accidental  miscarriage  as  a  form  of  homi- 
cide as  well  as  a  tort.  It  might  give  the  fetus 
a  "right  to  be  lx>m"  with  claims  against  par- 
ents, doctors,  the  state  strangers,  who  might 
Interfere  with  it.  It  might  vest  property  in- 
terests in  every  fetus,  which  the  parents, 
others  and  the  state  Itself  could  not  modify. 

Congress  should  not  enact  H.R.  900. 
Sincerely, 

Locis  Henkin.* 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  PRESI- 
DENT SUPPORTS  METRIC  CON- 
VERSION BOARD  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnetday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Americans  believe  that  America's  cur- 
rent involvement  with  metric  measure- 
ment is  of  relatively  recent  origin.  In 
fact,  voluntary  conversion  has  been 
underway  for  many  years,  although 
the  pace  has  been  steadily  accelerating 
over  the  past  decade  or  so.  In  1866, 
Congi-ess  authorized  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  this  country  and  sup- 
plied each  State  with  a  set  of  standard 
metric  weights  and  measures. 

In  1875,  the  United  States  reinforced 
its  continuing  participation  In  the  de- 
velopment of  an  international  metric 
system  by  becoming  one  of  the  origi- 
nal 17  signatory  nations  to  the  Treaty 
of  the  Meter.  Also  Icnown  as  the 
Metric  Convention,  this  agreement  es- 
tablished the  International  Bureau  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  Sevres. 
Prance  to  standardize  metric  measures 
worldwide. 

In  1893,  the  international  standards 
which  resulted  were  adopted  as  the 
fundamental  measures  of  length  and 
mass  in  the  United  States.  Our  so- 
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called  customary  measurements— the 
foot,  pouitd,  and  so  forth— have  been 
defined  in  relation  to  the  meter  and 
the  kilogram  ever  since. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  partici- 
pated in  a  conference  held  in  Paris 
which  replaced  the  standard  meter  \mi 
with  an  isotopic  source.  This  new 
standard  was  immediately  adopted  by 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  1975.  the  U.S.  Congress,  recogniz- 
ing the  increasing  conversion  in  Amer- 
ica, passed  the  Metric  Conversion  Act 
which  created  the  U.S.  Metric  Board. 
The  Board  is  ctirrently  active  in  pro- 
grams of  Information  and  education  to 
familiarize  the  American  public  with 
the  metric  system  and  in  assisting  all 
groups  and  individuals  wishing  to  con- 
vert to  the  metric  system  to  do  so  in 
the  most  cost  efficient  and  least  dis- 
ruptive manner  possible. 

In  recognition  of  National  Metric 
Week,  May  10-16,  1981, 1  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Oilmore,  president  of  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  I  find  Mi.  Gilmore's 
remarks  particularly  interesting  at  a 
time  when  we  in  the  Congress  are 
struggling  to  shape  legislation  which 
will  remove  disincentives  to  American 
firms  competing  in  world  trade. 

Surely  one  of  our  difficulties  in 
trying  to  expand  U.S.  markets  is  the 
attempt  to  market  abroad  products  la- 
beled or  manufactured  in  feet,  ounces, 
and  the  rest.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  one  of  only  four  countries  in 
the  world— the  other  three  are  Brunei, 
Burma,  and  Yemen— not  using  the 
metric  system.  In  addition  to  its  inher- 
ent advantages— extremely  easy  con- 
version among  units  within  the 
system— the  metric  system  is  the  uni- 
versal, intemat.tnnal  language  of  meas- 
urement today.  How  can  we  expect  to 
successfully  promote  our  goods  abroad 
when  the  packaging  must  be  translat- 
ed from  our  unintelligible  customary 
system  into  what  is  everywhere  else 
the  easily  understood  and  daily  lan- 
guage of  measurement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  Mr.  Gil- 
more's address  before  the  American 
National  Metrics  Council  on  Apiil  13. 
1981. 

Remove  the  Handicaps  and  Lct  America 

COMPCTE 

One  of  our  Caterpillar  managers  said  a 
foolish  thing  to  me  the  other  day.  He 
claimed  that  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Europe,  it  only  took  him  about  a  week  to 
leam  metrics. 

I  said  foolish  .  .  .  but  I  really  mean  Irritat- 
ing. Because  If  It  only  took  him  a  week.  I 
must  be  the  biggest  dunce  of  all  time.  I 
spent  five  years  in  Grenoble.  France,  and  I 
stUl  have  difficulties. 

The  difference.  I  suspect,  is  that  this  man- 
ager didn't  really  have  to  work  with  met- 
rics—except to  leam  the  difference  between 
three  deciliters  and  five  deciliters  of  wine 
.  .  .  and  to  remember  that  a  meter  is  atwut 
three  inches  longer  than  a  yard,  and  a  kUo- 
meter  is  about  six-tenths  of  a  mile.  My  Job 
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in  Grenoble  was  to  find  ways  to  manufac- 
ture products  using  non-metric  blueprints 
and  non-metric  standards  with  people  who 
only  understood  metrics  .  .  .  products  that 
bad  to  be  interchangeable  with  those  made 
on  non-metric  standards  in  the  United 
States.  Believe  me.  there's  a  big  difference 
when  you're  working  with  volume,  speeds, 
and  extremely  close  tolerances  in  a  manu- 
facturing setting.  We  had  complex,  costly, 
and  frustrating  problems — and  I  spent  many 
hours  working  with  European  managers  to 
find  solutions. 

I  still  remember,  by  the  way.  one  of  the 
most  startling  sights  in  my  Caterpillar 
career  the  first  day  I  went  through  the  Gre- 
noble Plant.  It  didn't  yet  lielong  to  us— we 
were  buying  an  existing  facility  and  my  Job 
was  to  convert  it  to  Caterpillar  production.  I 
should  preface  my  comment  by  saying  that 
Caterpillar  Is  extremely  safety  conscious. 
Workers  in  our  plants  wear  safety  glasses, 
steel-toed  shoes,  remove  rings  from  their 
fingers  If  operating  a  machine,  and  so  on.  I 
walked  Into  that  facility  in  Grenoble  and 
there  was  a  man  working  a  lathe— with  no 
safety  glasses — wearing  shorts  and  open- 
toed  sandals— and  he  had  a  liter  of  wine  in  a 
goatskin  shoulder  flask  so  he  could  hold  it 
up  and  take  a  squirt  every  once  in  a  while.  I 
stopped  cold  .  .  .  and  I  know  my  mouth 
must  have  fallen  open. 

I'm  sure  that's  not  typical  of  other  French 
factories— and  it  most  certainly  is  not  a 
scene  you'll  find  in  our  Grenoble  Plant 
today. 

The  point  Is.  that  when  Americans  get 
more  involved  in  overseas  business— as 
surely  we  must  if  we  are  to  grow  and  pros- 
per in  this  Increasingly  Interdependent 
world— as  we  get  Involved  In  overseas  busi- 
ness, there  are  many,  many  new  and  unfore- 
seen problems  we  must  cope  with. 

Metrics  Is  one  of  those  problems.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  adjust  to  metrics. 

Here's  an  example  that  just  happened  in 
Peoria  the  other  day.  A  visitor  from  Swit- 
zerland was  explaining  that  he  was  planning 
to  build  a  house  in  Geneva.  Land,  he  said, 
was  now  selling  for  about  250  Swiss  francs— 
or  atwut  $145 — a  square  meter.  That  didn't 
seem  to  bother  anybody.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  group  asked  how  much  a  100  foot  by  200 
foot  lot  would  sell  for— because,  he  said, 
tliat  was  the  size  lot  he  had  In  Peoria  and 
he  paid  $30,000  for  It.  Out  came  the  calcula- 
tors to  see  how  much  a  100  foot  by  200  foot 
lot  would  cost  in  dollars  at  250  Swiss  francs 
a  square  meter.  The  answer  about  $275,000. 
The  number  suddenly  had  meaning.  But  it 
didn't  gain  meaning  until  It  was  expressed 
in  feet  and  dollars,  not  meters  and  francs. 

We  must  leam  to  cope  with  metrics.  And 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  the  ones 
who  have  to  change. 

We  sometimes  seem  to  act  as  If  we  are  the 
piper  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  dance  to 
our  tune.  That's  not  true  today,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  never  has  l>een  true. 

We  may  be  able  to  enforce  safety  regula- 
tions in  an  American-owned  plant  in 
France— but  not  all  the  power  in  this  city 
could  force  Europe  to  drop  metrics.  We  are 
the  ones  who  have  to  adapt  to  metrics. 

If  we  don't  adopt  metrics,  well  be  forced 
to  teach  both  systems  to  our  children  for- 
ever, because  the  United  States  cannot  exist 
in  isolation. 

At  Caterpillar,  we  started  an  Internal  me- 
trication process  in  November,  197 1.  We  did 
it  not  to  make  life  easier  for  overseas  plant 
managers,  but  because  we  had  some  wise, 
forward-thinking  managers.  They  realized 
we  would  have  to  go  metric  to  stay  compeU- 
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tive  in  the  world  marketplace.  We  could  not 
stay  forever  with  non-metrics,  nor  could  we 
permanently  maintain  two  systems  of  mess- 
urement. 

We  set  up  some  basic  guidelines.  For  ex- 
ample: "Start  metrication  in  Engineering  by 
designing  new  parts  for  all  new  prime  prod- 
uct, new  models,  and  their  attachments  in 
metric."  That  became  company  policy. 

In  our  Industry,  the  engineering  drawing 
triggers  the  chain  of  events  that  ends  in  a 
new  product.  It  was  logical,  therefore,  that 
our  conversion  process  start  with  the  engi- 
neering drawing.  Approximately  130,000 
metric  engineering  drawings  have  t>een  re- 
leased to  production  .  .  .  and  we  are  now  tie- 
ginning  to  remove  non-metric  equivalents 
from  specifications  whenever  practical.  All 
new  Caterpillar  parts  are  now  designed  in 
metric  measurement  units. 

Caterpillar's  primary  goal  Is  to  operate 
worldwlide  in  one  unit  of  measurement— 
which  we  are  convinced  must  l>e  metric. 

Our  transition  is  orderly,  sy8t«nat4c.  and 
unhurried.  We  do  not  convert  all  drawings, 
service  manuals,  and  so  on.  at  one  time— tnit 
phase  in  metrics  with  new  product  and 
newly  required  literature  and  drawings. 

We  have  made  great  progress.  Init  we  still 
operate  under  the  cost  aiul  time  burden  of 
working  with  two  systems.  As  we  build  new 
plants,  we  attempt  to  make  them  totally 
metric  to  eliminate  the  two-system  problem. 

Tliis  requirement— to  function  in  Itoth 
metrics  and  non-metrics— is  one  more  liandi- 
cap  on  American  companies  trying  to  oxn- 
pete  in  the  world  marketplace.  I  say  "one 
more."  l)ecause  the  list  of  tiandicaps  on  VS. 
industry  is  very  long  .  .  .  already  far  too 
long  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

What  do  I  mean  by  handicap?  You  golfers 
know.  It's  an  artificial  disadvantage  imposed 
on  a  supposedly  superior  contestant  .  .  . 
somettilng  that  makes  actiievement  ex- 
tremely difficult  .  .  .  something  tluU  helps 
the  other  guy  win. 

It  may  lie  a  good  way  to  equalise  players 
on  the  golf  links.  But.  I  assure  you.  Ameri- 
can Industry  tias  too  many  problems  with 
competitiveness  already.  We  are  tiandi- 
capped  by  double-digit  inflation  .  .  .  liigii 
governmental  spending  .  .  .  punitive  tax  sys- 
tems .  .  .  energy  costs  .  .  .  trade  disincen- 
tives .  .  .  and  excessive  regulations. 

I'd  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
two  of  these  tiandicaps  tttat  affect  every- 
body in  this  room.  Trade  disincentives  snd 
excessive  regulations  tiinder  American  in- 
dustry's ability  to  compete  .  .  .  Just  as  the 
cost  and  time  to  operate  two  measurement 
systems  hurt  our  competitiveness. 

The  President's  Eziport  Council  clarified 
some  trade  disinoentives  in  its  report  sul>- 
mitted  last  Deoemlier.  The  Council  was 
chaired  by  Reginald  Jones,  retiring  ctiief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  General  Electric— and  one 
of  America's  leading  exponents  of  interna- 
tional trade.  The  Council  listed  tliese  disin- 
centives to  trade: 

First,  taxation  of  Americans  working  ovh-- 


The  United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized country  I  know  of  ttiat  levies  taxes  on 
personal  Income  earned  abroad.  Higher  tax 
costs  for  U.S.  employees  overeess  result  in 
increased  costs  for  their  employers.  Conse- 
quently, it  costs  a  UjS.  company  far  more 
ttum  a  Japanese  or  West  German  competi- 
tor to  send  its  employees  atiroad  to  identify 
and  pursue  sales  opportunities. 

To  sell  American  products  and  services 
overseas,  there  must  l>e  an  American  pres- 
ence overseas  .  .  .  but  VS.  tax  policy  moti- 
vates Americans  to  stay  home. 
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Secood.  anti-tooyooU  provlalooa  In  the  tax 


TheM  provWoos.  in  the  1978  Tax  Reform 
Act.  were  intended  u  an  interim  meaaiire 
unUl  the  Szport  Admlnletratlon  Act  could 
be  Mitmirtert  Tliat  amendment  took  place  In 
IftTf.  but  the  "interim"  me—uree  of  the  Tax 
Ref onn  Act  are  itUl  with  ua.  The  two  eeta  of 
ledalatloo  are  not  only  Inoonetetent— but 
they  force  American  exporters  to  aet  up 
eompUanoe  procedurea  with  two  separate 
departments  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Tax  Refonn  Act  is  administered  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Export 
Admlnistratkm  Act  is  administered  by  the 
Commerce  Departmoit.  This  dual  compll- 
anee  is  both  costly  and  confusing  for  export- 
ers—a  true  dlslncenthre. 

The  President's  Export  Council  has  urged 
actloo.  as  well,  on  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act— extraterritorial  sppUcatlon  of 
VA.  antitrust  laws— export  controls  of  var- 
ious types. 

These  trade  disincentives  constitute  a 
handirap  on  American  industry— an  "artifi- 
cial diaadvantace  imposed  on  a  supposedly 
superior  contestant." 

We  are  working  under  tnule  handicaps 
even  though  America's  trade  deficit  last 
year  was  «U  billion- and  $184  billion  for 
the  past  tan  years.  We  have  handicaps  even 
though  the  VS.  share  of  world  trade  fell 
from  ai  percent  in  1M7  to  12  percent  last 


XTnfortunately.  there  Is  another  impend- 
ing handtrap:  reduction  in  funding  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  reduction  is  part 
of  the  Administration's  economic  plan  to 
curb  increased  federal  spotdlng.  It  will 
become  even  more  difficult  to  find  adequate 
export  financing— and  financing  la  an  Im- 
pcMtant  factor  in  competition  for  interna- 
tional sales.  Some  XJA  exports  will  be  lost 
to  aggressive  financing  plans  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  $5.9  billion  for  loans  in  the  Carter 
budget  was  far  below  what  private-sector 
analysts  had  calculated  as  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  Exlmbank's  present  pat- 
tern of  lending.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  for  85.1  billion  in  fiscal 
19tl.  to  be  reduced  to  84.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1982.  This  reduction  is  imfortunate.  but  let 
me  quidUy  add  that  we  fully  support  the 
Administration's  economic  plan. 

The  fight  against  inflation  must  be  the 
primary  target  of  national  economic  policy, 
and  that  flght  requires  cuts  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  government  programs.  In  the  long 
run.  bringing  inflation  under  control  and  re- 
storing the  health  of  the  VS.  economy  will 
bring  benefits  that  outweigh  short-term  sac- 
rineea. 

But  lack  of  Exlmbank  fimding  makes  it 
even  more  important  that  there  be  early 
action  to  remove  trade  disincentives,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Export  Coun- 
dL  Removal  of  trade  disincentives  will  help 
offset  reduced  competitiveness  in  the  fi- 
nancing area— and  it  will  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  strengthening  VS.  export  per- 
foraance. 

AnotbN'  major  handicap  on  American  in- 
dustry is  excessive  environmental  regula- 
tion. A  prime  example  is  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
It  handicaps  industry  in  a  number  of  ways. 

It  mandates  expenditures  that  many  over- 
seas competitors  do  not  have  to  make.  Cat- 
erpillar has  spent  some  827  million  on  tech- 
nology to  control  emissions  of  coal-fired 
boilers— and  now  we  face  the  possibility  of 
spending  another  855  million  because  the 
equipment  falls  short  of  completely  control- 
ling particulates.  A  study   for  the  Illinois 
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Pollution  Control  Board  indicated  the  envi- 
ronmental benefit  would  be  8135,000  a 
year— 866  million  in  capital  Investment 
versus  8186.000  a  year  in  benefits. 

At  Caterpillar,  we  estimate  our  total  VS. 
Oovemment  regulation  price  tag  at  about 
8100  million  a  year.  NaUonaUy.  the  cost  by 
American  Indtistry  to  comply  with  regula- 
tlona  has  been  estimated  at  over  8100  billion 
annually. 

As  it  applies  to  mobile  power  sources,  the 
Clean  Air  Act  wastes  energy  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  has  a  goal  to  seek  near-independ- 
ence in  oiergy  in  this  decade. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  first  passed  by 
Congress  in  response  to  public  demand  for 
clean  air.  Results  have  generally  been  good, 
especially  in  some  heavily  industrialised 
areas.  But  now  the  "law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns" is  taking  effect.  It's  costing  more  and 
more  to  get  less  and  less  additional  improve- 
ment. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Clean  Air  Act  will 
needlessly  hamper  industrial  growth,  curtail 
productivity  improvement,  feed  Inflation, 
and  waste  energy.  It's  time  to  amend  the 
Act  so  that  America  can  still  benefit  from 
clean  air  .  .  .  but  industry  can  operate  with- 
out the  handicap  of  excessive  regiilation. 

Regulatory  reform  should  require  that 
proposed  regulations  be  worth  their  cost 
.  .  .  and  be  based  on  doctmiented  needs. 
Regulations  should  be  periodically  reviewed 
to  identify  those  which  should  be  modified 
or  discontinued.  And,  in  the  main,  regula- 
tions should  establish  goals— not  dictate 
methods  of  compliance. 

These  handicaps  of  trade  disincentives 
and  excessive  regulation  are  mostly  Imposed 
by  government.  There  is  little  the  private 
sector  can  do  except  aggressively  pursue 
business  in  hopes  the  handicaps  eventually 
will  be  removed. 

Not  so  with  the  metrics  handicap.  It  is 
true  that  there  ought  to  be  a  government 
commitment  for  a  single  measurement 
system  and  a  legislated  timetable.  But  the 
private  sector  can  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
moving the  metrics  handicap,  even  without 
governmental  action. 

It  is  to  Industry's  advantage  to  remove 
this  handicap— and,  much  as  we  need  feder- 
al commitment,  industry  can  proceed  on  its 
own. 

Our  experience  at  Caterpillar  is  that  there 
are  significant  cost  advantages  to  metrica- 
tion. 

In  1976,  we  began  conversion  to  metric 
sizes  of  steel.  We  are  well  along  with  the 
worldwide  transition.  About  95  percent  of 
sheet  and  plate,  and  40  percent  of  flat  bar. 
are  now  being  purchased  in  standard  milli- 
meter sizes.  We  found  that  the  cost  of  im- 
plementation has  been  significantly  less 
than  anticipated— and  plant  disruptions 
have  been  almost  non-existent. 

We  have  seen  these  benefits: 

First,  elimination  of  redesign  in  overseas 
plants. 

Second,  reduction  in  the  number  of  sizes- 
resulting  In  fewer  and  larger  steel  orders, 
and  reduced  steel  Inventory. 

Third,  improved  design  selection  results 
from  more  logical  sequence  of  sizes. 

Fourth,  cost  reduction  between  8900.000 
and  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Since  Caterpillar  adopted  Its  policy  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  gradual  conversion  to  the  metric 
system  of  measure,  we  have  exposed  all 
plants  to  a  significant  amount  of  metric  pro- 
duction. Our  new  products— like  the  giant 
DIO  track-type  Tractor,  the  992  Wheel 
Loader,  and  others— have  been  designed  and 
built  using  metric  measure.  In  Data  Process- 
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Ing.  we  will  be  ready  to  convert  to  kilo- 
grams. (I  understand  the  problem  of  con- 
verting tariffs  to  kilograms  has  been  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  Council's  committees. 
We  urge  your  speedy  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem.) 

Work  is  proceeding  in  our  plants  and  of- 
fices to  achieve  our  goal  of  one  system  of 
measure  throughout  our  worldwide  organi- 
sation. Our  advertising  people  and  parts  and 
service  publications  people  are  constantly 
improving  their  ability  to  handle  metrics. 

In  short,  we  are  following  our  convictions 
with  action  to  help  achieve  a  metric  Amer- 
ica. I  solicit  your  support  in  removing  the 
two-measurement  handicap  from  American 
business— and  your  support  in  urging  gov- 
ernment to  remove  those  handicaps  which 
it  has  Imposed.  We  need  an  end  to  trade  dis- 
incentives imposed  by  government— now 
more  than  ever,  since  a  reduction  in  Exlm- 
bank funding  will  add  another  burden  on  in- 
ternational trade— and  we  need  a  solution  to 
excessive  goverrunental  regulation. 

Remove  the  handicaps  and  let  America 
compete. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.* 


SOLUTIONS  TO  ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  ORBCON 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
subject  of  tax  cuts  soon  to  be  debated 
in  the  House,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  collea«rues  a  paper  written  by  Mon- 
ford  Orloff,  a  corporate  and  philan- 
thropic leader  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
His  views  on  increasing  productivity 
and   controlling   inflation   should   be 
considered  as  the  debate  continues  on 
solutions  to  our  economic  problems: 
Tax  Cuts  Could  Onrx  Busimss  Nekded 
Capital 
(By  Monford  Orloff) 

The  new  administration  has  a  golden  op- 
portunity through  thoughtful  use  of  the 
proposed  840  biUlon  tax  reduction  to 
achieve  the  highly  desired  ends  of  increas- 
ing productivity,  reducing  the  federal  defi- 
cit, reducing  unemployment  and  controlling 
Inflation. 

The  key  objective  is  the  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity. Productivity  only  can  be  increased 
by  the  expenditure  by  the  private  sector  of 
many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  funds 
for  such  a  vast  program  cannot  be  generat- 
ed solely  from  presently  foreseeable  cssh 
flow  of  additional  funding  from  the  already 
overburdened  and  high  interest  cost  debt 
market. 

Such  additional  funds  only  can  come  from 
a  revival  of  the  stock  market  to  a  level  that 
will  reflect  more  fairly  the  true  economic 
value  of  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equity  that  must  be  marketed  if  we  are  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

What  type  of  tax  program  will  accomplish 
this  result?  A  program  that  will  create  in 
the  investing  public's  mind  the  awareness 
that  the  purchase  of  stocks  is  an  economic 
and  profitable  way  of  Investing  its  savings.  I 
believe  the  following  program  would  achieve 
that  result: 

1.  Enact  a  program  that  over  the  next 
four    years    would    reduce    the    corporate 
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income  tax  from  a  46  percent  lerel  to  M  per- 
cent This  would  mean  an  annual  cut  of  0K 
percent  per  year.  The  annual  reduction  in 
tax  collected  from  corporations  would  be  88 
billion.  Parenthetically,  this  program  would 
eliminate  the  pressures  for  tinkering  with 
present  depredation  schedules,  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  elimination  of  the 
so-called  double  tax  on  dividends. 

2.  Exclude  from  taxable  income  the  flrst 
81,000  (per  person)  of  income  from  divi- 
dends or  Interest.  Cost— 83  billion. 

3.  sntmiwt*  completely  the  capital  gains 
tax  on  profits  from  security  transactions. 
Cost-82  bUUon. 

4.  Reduce  the  tax  rate  on  unearned 
inc(Hne  to  the  same  rate  as  that  on  earned 
Income.  Cost  82  billion. 

5.  Reduce  the  tax  rate  on  individuals  by 
an  scross-the-board  figure  of  9-8  percent. 
Cost— 830  billion. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
prompt  enactment  of  such  a  program  would 
have  an  explosive  Impact  on  the  stock 
market,  resulting  in  an  immediate  transfer 
of  corporate  f iiuuicing  from  the  debt  to  the 
equity  side  of  the  market.  The  dramatic 
softening  of  the  pressure  on  the  short-, 
medium-  and  long-term  debt  market  would 
result  in  lower  rates  not  only  as  an  effect  of 
the  reduced  demand  but  oecause  of  the  per- 
ception by  investors  that  the  entire  program 
would  be  one  to  control  and  reduce  infla- 
tion. Lower  interest  costs  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment obviously  have  a  positive  effect  in 
controlling  its  deficit.  Increasing  productiv- 
ity in  the  private  sector  resulting  from  the 
availability  of  lower  coat  equity  financing 
will  have  the  same  positive  effect. 

Labor  should  besLrtlly  endorse  such  a  pro- 
gram since  the  immediate  result  of  in- 
creased expenditures  for  capital  and  related 
improvements  would  result  in  greater  em- 
ployment not  only  in  the  construction 
phase,  but  thereafter  in  the  operations  of 
the  new  or  expanded  productive  facilities 
created  by  the  program. 

Increased  employment  broadens  the  tax 
base  offering  further  opportunities  to 
reduce  our  deficits.* 


WELCOME  TO  HIKANATION 


HON.  MARK)  BUGGI 

OF  IIXW  YORK 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  saving  energy  is  one  of  the 
primary  issues  affecting  Americans 
today.  The  safe  and  efficient  use  of 
our  natural  resources  guarantees  our 
children  and  their  children  a  secure 
and  healthy  environinent  in  which  to 
live. 

I  would  like  today  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  group  of  American  citizens 
who  have  taken  note  of  this  need  for 
saving  energy  and  have  undertaken  a 
great  task— to  call  our  attention,  and 
that  of  the  entire  Nation,  to  the  size  of 
the  hilcing  commtmity  within  otir 
United  States. 

Last  April  12,  65  hardy  hikers  left 
Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco  on 
a  transcontinental  journey  called  Hi- 
kaNation.  The  purpose  of  this  hercule- 
an trek,  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  American  Hilting  Society,  the  De- 
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partment  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
makers  of  Postum  Instant  Grain  Bev- 
erage, Is  to  demonstrate  the  populari- 
ty, problems,  and  potentials  of  hiking 
as  a  recreational  pastime,  a  form  of 
healthy  exercise,  and  finally  as  a  way 
of  conserving  our  great  Nation's  natu- 
ral resources.  As  we  head  into  a  low- 
energy  future,  how  we  recreate  wiD 
have  a  bearing  on  how  energy  ef  f  icimt 
we  can  become.  The  American  Hiking 
Society,  through  the  medium  of  this 
great  advrature,  is  encouraging  Ameri- 
cans to  stretch  their  legs  and  hike  for 
pleasure. 

Currently.  HlkaNation  is  just  out- 
side of  Washington.  D.C.  The  journey 
does  not  officially  end  imtil  the  hikers 
set  foot  on  the  Atlantic  shoreline  in 
Delaware.  However,  a  welcoming  cere- 
mony is  to  take  place  on  the  steps  of 
the  Capitol  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 
Along  the  route,  towns  and  cities  have 
joined  in  the  excitonent  of  HlkaNa- 
tion, giving  the  hikers  physical  and 
mental  encouragement,  by  joining 
them,  by  giving  dinners  for  them,  or 
by  simply  saying  heUo. 

I  feel  very  proud  as  these  hikers, 
who  now  number  54,  finally  approach 
the  end  of  their  journey.  They  each 
have  portrayed  remarltable  courage 
and  determination  during  the  last  13 
months  and  deserve  our  praise  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishment.  To 
have  seen  America  as  they  did  during 
their  journey  through  11  States  is  an 
achievement  that  most  of  us  only 
dream  about. 

The  hikers  are:  Philip  Atkins,  Chico, 
Calif.:  £>ave  Backus,  Manasauan.  N.J.: 
Cindy  Bain,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Gerald 
Benson.  EMglewood,  Colo.;  Lyle  Bialk, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Randolph  Blymire, 
York.  Pa.;  Kurt  BuAe,  Belmost,  Calif.; 
Robert  Bums.  Benicia.  Calif.;  Tisha 
Butcher.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.;  John 
Cannon,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  David  Chemow, 
North  Royalton,  Ohio;  Sharon  Chros- 
towski,  Centerville,  Ohio;  Michael  A. 
Collins,  Havre,  Mont.;  Scott  Davis, 
Dearborn  Heights.  Mich.;  Edward  Des- 
chene.  Mankato.  Minn.;  Bruce  Do- 
linac,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Terry  and  Tim 
Ernst,  Fayetteville.  Arit.;  William 
Ewart,  Decatur.  Ga.;  Gayle  PIsher,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.;  Reggy  Plater.  Holland. 
Iowa;  Timothy  S.  Geoghegan,  Finlay. 
Ohio;  Howard  Gilby.  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Marceline  A.  Guerrein,  Alexandria, 
Va.;  Rex  G.  Halfpenny,  Kailua, 
Hawaii;  Michael  Halm.  Peru,  m.;  Jean- 
nie  Harmon.  Concord.  Calif.;  Susan 
"Butch"  Henly.  Haymarket,  Va.;  Jerri 
Hudson.  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex.;  Linda 
Hull,  Danbury,  Conn.;  Bennett  Laza- 
rus, Worcester.  Mass.;  Donna  Lovely. 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  David  Marple, 
Edgewater,  Md.;  Toni  Martinazzi, 
Portland.  Oreg.;  Douglas  J.  Marshall, 
Flint,  Biich.;  Marika  BCatyas,  Pacifica, 
Calif.;  Peter  Mclntsrre,  Pierrfonas. 
Quebec.  Canada;  John  Idills.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.;  Timothy  Mingus.  Lexington. 
Tex.;  Shellie  NeweU.  Graniteville.  S.C.; 
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Bruce  Ohlson  Pittsburg,  Califs  Mary 
L.  Oswald.  Kailua,  Hawaii;  Janet  Par- 
sons. Arlington  Heights.  IlL;  Jeff  Paul. 
Haddon  Heights.  N.J.;  James  Rawl- 
ings.  North  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.;  Robert 
Rowe,  Bizbee,  Ariz.;  Al  Schneider,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  Leonard  fii.  Joe  Shute. 
Seabrook,  N.H.;  Linda  Stoneman.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  John  Stout,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Philllppe  Vermeyen.  Vista, 
Calif.;  Stacey  Waring.  Springfield.  Va.; 
Richard  Wamidt.  Port  Washington, 
N.T.;  Keith  Wright.  Mahomet.  DL 

I  salute  each  one  of  these  outstand- 
ing people  as  they  come  to  the  end  of 
their  own  personal  Odyssey.  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  giving  thanks  that  they 
have  at  last  arrived  safely.  I  invite  you 
to  come  witness  the  special  type  of  ca- 
maraderie that  has  developed  in  the 
last  year  together  as  HlkaNation.  As 
William  Shakespeare  said  in  "Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  "One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin."  I  can 
honestly  say— the  HlkaNation  family 
deserves  our  congratulations.* 


REACHING  THE  SOVIET  PEOPLE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  MEW  JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBBSEHTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  nonmilitary  weap- 
ons of  our  national  defense  policy  is 
the  worldwide  dissemination  of  the 
truth.  This  is  so  because  whenever 
people  imder  totalitarian  rule  are 
denied  a  free  flow  of  informaticm. 
their  rulers  can  not  only  abuse  them 
but  can  manipulate  them  into  taking 
hostile  actions  against  the  United 
States,  our  allies  or  against  the  inno- 
cent Afghanistans  of  this  world.  So 
long  as  the  United  States  supports 
human  rights  around  the  world,  and 
so  long  as  we  are  serious  about  utiliz- 
ing all  the  effective  means  of  national 
defense,  we  must  continue  to  support 
the  primary  means  of  disseminating 
the  truth:  our  international  radio 
broadcasting  capabilities.  One  person 
who  understands  this  and  has  elo- 
quently articulated  such  ideas  is  my 
distingtiished  colleague  frmn  New 
TorlL,  Mi.  LEBotrmxiEa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recommend  that  all  members  of  this 
body  read  his  article  that  an>eared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  12. 

REACHmC  THE  SOVIET  PBOPLB 

(By  JoEn  LKBotrrnxsK) 
WAsmiwToii.— Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  about  President  Rea- 
gan's policies,  there  is  near-unanimous 
agreement  that  he  has  mastered  the  use  of 
the  electronic  media  to  communicate.  His 
entire  career  had  been  devoted  to  perfecting 
this  ability.  Beginning  with  his  radio  re-cre- 
ations of  Chicago  Cubs  baseball  games  and 
moving  on  to  Hollywood  movies,  and  finally 
to  live  televised  political  Inroadcasts.  he  has 
demonstrated  one  of  our  predominant  na- 
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Uonal  poliUaU  akllU:  reaehinc  out  directly 
to  paople  throuch  the  viae  of  the  electronic 
jnMttM 

This  akiU  is  the  mlainf  link  in  our  policy 
towud  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mattam  tnm  detente  to  confrontation,  we 
are  Ignavln*  a  hidden  ally:  the  Soviet 
people.  Am  AlekMuxlr  I.  SolxhenlUyn  haa 
■aid:  "The  Kremlin  leadership  is  immeasur- 
ably indUferent  and  remote  from  the  Rus- 
sian people." 

What  American  leaders  have  forcotten  is 
thiK  The  more  repressive  and  brutal  the 
SovleC  Qovemment,  the  more  the  Soviet 
people  need  spiritual  and  moral  support;  the 
more  the  rcctane  attempts  to  deny  the  truth 
to  the  people,  the  more  factiial  nourishment 
the  people  need.  These  dttens.  waUed  off 
from  the  free  world,  are  not  unreachable. 
Throuch  radio  and  television  we  can  reach 
them.  If  oat  Soviet  families  have  radio  sets- 
it  Is  the  only  form  of  mass  communication. 
Tctevision  sets.  too.  are  becomlnc  available. 

Our  communications  arms.  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  liberty,  are  at  present  in- 
capable of  reaehinc  Soviet  Central  Asia, 
where  the  hichest  peroentace  of  non-Rus- 
siaiis  Uve.  We  don't  even  have  a  transmitter 
capable  of  reaehinc  east  of  the  Urals.  And 
our  broadcasU  into  the  Soviet  Union  are 
sloppy,  timid,  and  poorly  conceived.  We  are 
spendlnc  about  (100  million  a  year  on  them. 
Last  year,  the  Soviet  Oovemment  spent 
three  times  that  amount  Just  to  Jam  our 
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I  also  believe  that  we  should  develop  and 
launch  a  new  communications  satellite  to 
broadcast  directly  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  by- 
passinc  KTOund  transmission  and  thereby  es- 
capinc  Soviet  Jamminc.  We  could  accom- 
plish this  project  for  the  cost  of  four  fighter 
Jets.  I  believe  that  this  would  be  a  wiser  use 
of  that  money. 

It  is  uniquely  American  to  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  truth.  This  proposal  Is  not  one 
designed  to  destroy  life;  rather  It  is  a  plan  to 
give  Soviet  citizens  the  factual  information 
and  moral  support  they  need  to  Uve. 

We  in  America  have  a  duty  and  an  obllga- 
Uon  to  provide  the  Soviet  people  with  this 
truth.  Armed  with  the  truth,  they  will  act 
accordingly.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  SUP- 
PORT FUNDAMENTAL  REFORM 
IN  GUATEMALA 


At  a  time  when  the  new  Administration  is 
rearming  militarily  for  a  possible  confronU- 
tion.  I  propose  that  we  use  a  new  weapon: 
the  mind.  Through  new  transmission  tech- 
niques, we  could  reach  virtually  every  Soviet 
family  with  radio  or  television  messages.  We 
could  broadcast  the  truth  to  a  people  long 
starved  for  it.  Just  imagine  the  reaction  if 
the  average  laborer  knew  of  the  latest  hap- 
peninci  inside  Poland!  Picture  what  an 
effect  TV  images  of  the  Polish  strikes  would 
have!  With  radio  alone,  we  could  fill  the 
needs  of  a  people  starved  for  spiritual  ful- 
fillment. Reliclous  programs,  historical  ac- 
counts, and  readincs  aloud  of  books  banned 
by  the  Oovemment  would  becin  to  arm  the 
Soviet  people  with  the  Information  they 
have  been  denied. 

One  of  the  United  States'  strengths  is  the 
use  of  modem  news-media  techniques.  A  na- 
tional aklD  such  as  this  should  be  utilized  as 
a  tool  of  our  defense  and  tonkgn  policies. 
Many  elected  officials  here  in  Washlnct<M) 
snd  daevhere  across  the  country  are  living 
exampleB  of  what  eight  weeks  of  heavy 
radio  and  television  advertising  can  do. 
What  was  unheard  of  one  day  is  common 
knowledge  Just  weeks  later.  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  an  effect  10  years  of  heavy  trans- 
mlssiens  into  the  Soviet  Union  would  have? 
The  use  of  television  can  be  devastating. 
The  SovleC  Oovemment  only  recently  began 
to  appreciate  this.  Within  months  after  it 
started  trtwasting  from  Moscow,  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  appreciably  higher 
^n  In  the  rural  areas,  there  was  an  unex- 
pected migration  of  peasants  who  left  their 
^rmsfor  the  "better"  life  of  the  city.  The 
Oovemment  was  taken  by  surprise:  It  had 
never  considered  that  such  behjtvior  could 
be  teteered  by  Images  on  a  TV  screen. 

.Prrahkut  Reagan  should  make  one 
change  in  his  new  defense  budget.  We 
should  substract  the  cost  of  one  tank  from 
the  more-than-$200  bOlion  budget  and  use 
that  money  immediately  to  expand  our 
broadcast  capabilities  so  as  to  reach  Soviet 
Central  Asia  and  to  perfect  the  satellite- 
transmlssioo  techniques  that  we  wlU  need  to 
reach  the  entire  Soviet  population. 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN.  JR. 

orcAuroRjOA 

Df  THX  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESKMTATITKS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  B4r. 
Speaker,  in  recent  days  the  shift  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Guatemala  has 
raised  the  real  concern  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  again  beginning  to 
make  another  serious  foreign  policy 
blunder.  It  is  Important  that,  as  with 
El  Salvador,  the  U.S.  public  and  the 
Congress  become  fully  involved  so 
that  we  may  intelligently  assess  the 
actions  and  proposals  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

The  present  upheaval  in  Guatemala 
is  not  new.  Since  the  early  sixties  Gua- 
temala has  been  plagued  by  continued 
social  and  political  violence.  However, 
the  Mayan  Indians,  who  comprise  50 
percent  of  the  population,  who  live  in 
abject  poverty,  and  who  have  been  tra- 
ditionally apolitical,  are  now  actively 
participating.  And  the  violence  and  re- 
pression, from  both  the  left  and  the 
right,  has  worsened  considerably  since 
the  election  in  1978  of  President-Gen- 
eral Romeo  Lucas  Garda. 

It  is  important  that  we  review  and 
establish  a  Guatemalan  policy  now 
before  it  becomes  another  Nicaragua, 
another  El  Salvador.  At  this  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  which  recently 
warned  of  the  dangers  in  Guatemalit.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
«.  1981] 

ThS  OATHniNG  STOUI  m  OUATKMALA 

Preoccupation  with  El  Salvador  should 
not  blind  the  Reagan  administration  nor 
the  United  States  public  to  the  potentiaUy 
more  explosive  situation  in  Ouatemala. 
Events  in  this  larger  country— five  times  the 
size  of  EI  Salvador— already  portend  even 
larger  conaequences.  Violence,  terrorism,  re- 
pression are  chronic.  The  toll  in  killings, 
bombings,  and  other  incidenU  is  rising 
sharply.  A  climate  of  fear  has  enveloped 
homes  and  offices,  schools  and  factories, 
cities  and  countryside. 
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The  violence  comes  from  both  left  and 
right. 

Leftist  guerrillas.  Joined  by  their  new- 
found Maya  Indian  allies,  strike  with  deadly 
accuracy  at  the  elites— including  govern- 
ment officials,  businessmen,  and  the  secu- 
rity forces.  Nearly  as  powerful  as  their  pred- 
ecessors In  the  IMOs  who  tore  the  country 
apart  in  a  wave  of  violence  that  killed 
10.000,  the  guerillas  control  Important 
areas,  particularly  near  the  border  with 
Mexico  and  in  the  mountainous  Quiche. 
The  successful  recruitment  of  the  long-pas- 
sive Indians  by  the  guerrillas  Is  a  major  new 
element  in  the  picture. 

Oovemment  vendettas  against  opponents, 
in  tum,  have  virtually  eliminated  potential 
civilian  presidential  candidates:  weakened 
the  once-renowned  university  system,  leav- 
ing it  without  its  tradlUonaUy  fine  core  of 
teachers:  and  reduced  civic  organizations, 
particularly  social  action  groups,  to  mere 
shells  of  their  onetime  important  positions. 
One  statistic  will  suffice:  76  leaders  of  the 
centrist  Christian  Democratic  Party  have 
been  killed  within  the  last  10  months,  pre- 
sumably by  paramilitary  rightists  linked 
with  the  government  of  Oen.  Romeo  Lucas 
Oarcia. 

Underlying  the  national  malaise  is  one  of 
the  most  anarchic  social  structures  any- 
where in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Descen- 
dants of  the  original  Maya  Indian  inhabi- 
tants total  more  than  half  the  population, 
and  are  largely  excluded  from  the  economy. 
The  rest  are  a  mix  of  I^uropean  and  Indian 
descent,  sharing  Ouatemala's  wealth  in 
varying  degrees.  All  are  controUed  by  the 
mUltary-dominated.  minority  elite. 

Recent  terrorism  and  repression  have  un- 
dermined the  economy.  Economic  growth 
rates,  which  in  the  1970s  were  good  by  Latin 
American  standards,  are  down  sharply. 
Tourism,  which  for  25  years  has  been  a  key 
activity,  is  now  virtually  nonexistent.  About 
the  only  bright  spot  on  the  economic  hori- 
zon is  oil  exploration  in  the  Peten  area  of 
northeastern  Guatemala.  Yet  Ouatemala  is 
the  wealthiest  nation  in  Central  America 
and  could  easUy  be  the  region's  economic 
leader. 

For  the  U.S.,  the  escaUtIng  turmoil  in 
Ouatemala  comes  at  a  time  when  precious 
little  attention  is  being  directed  toward  for- 
mulation of  a  Ouatemala  policy.  The  U.S. 
has  not  had  an  ambassador  in  Guatemala 
since  FVank  Ortiz  was  removed  last  year  by 
the  Carter  administration.  Many  Guatema- 
lans saw  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  as 
the  harbinger  of  improved  Ues  with  the 
UJS.,  an  end  to  the  human  rights  criticism 
of  the  Carter  years,  and  the  resumption  of 
U.S.  military  aid.  suspended  since  1977. 
Conservative  Guatemalan  businessmen  and 
their  allies  hailed  the  Reagan  victory  and 
inauguration  with  candlelight  parades 
around   the   U.S.   Embassy   in   Ouatemala 

aty. 

Such  obvious  applause  and  the  ever  pres- 
ent concern  over  El  Salvador,  however,  must 
not  cloud  the  Reagan  admininstration's 
vision  on  Guatemala.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
sound  new  policy  that  expresses  official  U.S. 
displeasure  over  the  repressive  tendencies  of 
the  Lucas  Oarcia  government  and  nudges 
the  regime  toward  carrying  out  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  land  and  other  wealth 
and  addressing  the  grievances  of  the  major- 
ity of  Guatemalans.  There  should  be  no  Illu- 
sion In  OuatemaU  aty  that  the  new  UJ3. 
administration  will  tum  it  back  on  repres- 
sion and  tolerate  the  status  quo. 

The  White  House  now  reportedly  is  will- 
ing to  resume  military  aid  to  Ouatemala  to 
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combat  "major  insurgency."  provided  the 
aid  Is  not  used  to  engage  in  political  vio- 
lence. But.  as  in  El  Salvador,  such  assistance 
is  not  likely  to  be  effective  unless  the  gov- 
ernment undertakes  fundamental  reforms. 
The  pot  is  boiling  in  Guatemala.  Nothing 
short  of  a  firm  UJ3.  policy  designed  to  foster 
social  and  economic  Justice  is  likely  to  stem 
the  tide  of  popular  utuest.* 


PROBLEMS  OF  BUSINESS 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OP  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  by  Mark  Green,  an  author, 
and  the  president  of  the  newly  formed 
democracy  project. 

I  think  this  article  is  especially  rele- 
vant now  that  Congress  has,  in  it's 
wisdom,  seen  fit  to  approve  a  budget 
based  on  the  Reagan  administration's 
rose-colored  view  that  "unleashing" 
the  business  community  from  the  fet- 
ters of  government  regulations  and 
taxes,  and  by  providing  it  with  more 
money  to  borrow,  will  cause  that  busi- 
ness community  now  "unleashed,"  to 
funnel  its  resources  into  wealth  and 
Jobs.  The  supposition  that  the  busi- 
ness community,  once  imfettered.  will 
be  the  antidote  for  the  poison  of  infla- 
tion, and  thus,  the  cure  for  oiu-  eco- 
nomic iUs,  is  a  tenuous  one.  indeed. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  business  in  this  country  is 
in  trouble— but  it  is  the  small  business- 
man we  should  be  helping— not  the  gi- 
gantic corporate  interests  to  which  the 
Reagan  economic  plan  targets  its  aid!  I 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we,  in 
Congress,  come  to  the  aid  of  these 
small  businesses  which  are  responsible 
for  what  productivity,  innovation,  and 
creation  of  Jobs  we  now  have  in  this 
coimtry.  Like  Bfo.  Green,  however,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plan  does  anything  more  than 
to  free  big,  con>orate  business  to  do 
further  what  it  does  best  and  cares 
about  the  most,  and  this  is  making 
profits.  There  is  simply  no  indication 
that  once  the  big  business  community 
is  relieved  of  its  share  of  Government 
regulation,  is  treated  to  large  tax  cuts, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  lots  more 
money  to  borrow  that  it  will  help  the 
rest  of  the  country  out  of  its  economic 
troubles  by  creating  wealth  and  new 
Jobs.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Green  that  all 
indications  are  that  any  trickle  down 
from  the  benefits  that  big  business  is 
certain  to  enjoy  from  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic plan  will  be  small,  indeed,  and 
not  "the  rising  tide  that  lifts  all  boats" 
as  it  is  purported  to  be. 

The  travesty  of  the  Reagan  econom- 
ic   program    is    that    the    poor,    the 
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htingry,  and  the  aged  of  our  Nation 
are  being  asked  to  suffer  broad  slashes 
in  social  programs  which  they  so  des- 
perately need,  to  promote  an  economic 
program  which  will  not  create  the  eco- 
nomic revitalization  that  is  being 
touted  by  the  Reagan  administration 
as  the  way  to  bring  wealth  and  Jobs  to 
the  Nation. 

The  Reagan  economic  plan  is  more 

likely  to  shift  rather  than  share  the 

wealth.   Mr.   Green  pointedly  states, 

"As   designed,    most   of   its   benefits 

would  likely  end  up  not  with  the  'truly 

needy'  but  with  the  truly  greedy." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  10. 19811 

Thk  Probldi  With  BDsnnss,  Sats 

Busimss.  Is  BosiHEss 

(By  Mark  Green) 

Americans  seem  so  willing  to  suspend 
judgment  about  Ronald  Reagan  these  days 
that  few  have  even  asked  a  central  question 
about  his  economic  plan.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  reason  is  there  to  think 
that  an  "unleashed"  business  community 
can  cure  our  economic  ills? 

The  simple  answer  Very  little.  Indeed, 
there  is  growing  recognition  In  the  business 
world  itself,  as  well  as  among  its  allies,  that 
big  businessmen  in  particular  are  one  of  the 
major  sources  of  the  unproductive  mess  we 
are  in.  Why,  then,  should  we  expect  the 
same  people  to  lead  us  to  economic,  social 
and  political  salvation? 

"The  top  1,000  corporations  .  .  .  have  pro- 
duced almost  no  net  new  Jobs  annuaUy." 
Those  are  not  the  words  of  a  business  critic 
but  of  George  Gilder,  a  new  high  priest  of 
Reaganomics.  In  an  interview  in  Public 
Opinion  magazine,  OUder  correctly  notes, 
for  example,  that  "large  corporations  don't 
Introduce  many  truly  pioneering  products  in 
our  economy." 

Yet  the  Reagan  program  is  iMsed  on  the 
indiscrimuiate  notion  that  if  only  we  cut 
businessmen  loose  from  government  regiila- 
tlon.  slash  their  taxes  and  free  lots  more 
money  for  them  to  borrow,  they  will  sud- 
denly produce  an  abundance  of  wealth  and 
jobs.  The  rationale  for  cuts  In  health  and 
safety  regulations,  business  taxes  and  gov- 
ernment aid  to  the  poor,  the  himgry  and 
the  aged  Is  to  transfer  these  extra  billions  to 
business,  which  chiefly  means  the  large  cor- 
porations that  dominate  the  business  world. 
This  is  supposed  to  create  "the  rising  tide 
that  lifts  aU  boats." 

But  Judging  by  the  growing  criticism  of 
business  by  business  and  its  boosters,  don't 
count  on  too  large  a  trickle  down,  much  less 
a  rising  tide,  from  such  blanket  conwrate 
aid  (or.  for  that  matter,  from  Democratic  al- 
ternatives with  their  own  indiscriminate 
business  breaks). 

In  a  widely  discussed  article  in  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  for  example.  Profs. 
Robert  Hayes  and  William  Abemathy  con- 
clude that  we  are  "managing  our  way  to  eco- 
nomic decline."  Reginald  Jones,  until  re- 
cently the  head  of  General  Electric  blames 
the  low  quality  of  American  goods  on  "man- 
agement malaise."  Businessman  and  former 
Commerce  Department  Under  Secretary 
Howard  Samuels  believes  that  "Inefficient 
management  may  be  the  factor  economists 
have  underestimated  in  attempting  to  ana- 
lyze our  productivity  failure." 

The  chorus  goes  on.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen 
(D-Tex.)  last  year  told  a  business  seminar 
that  "part  of  our  problem  with  competitive- 
ness and  productivity  resides  not  in  public 
policy,  but  right  here  at  this  seminar— in 
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the  corporate  boardroom."  According  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  report,  80  percent  of 
the  top  managers  at  221  companies  dte 
"poor  management"  as  a  major  reason  tar 
lackluster  productivity.  And  Lewis  Young, 
editor-in-chief  of  Business  Week,  ctwrges 
that  executives  "are  building  corporate  hier- 
archies and  bureaucracies  that  are  every  bit 
as  lethargic,  obstructive  and  nonproductive 
as  those  in  government  about  which  busi- 
ness people  complain  so  bitterly." 

Those  familiar  with  today's  business 
world  will  recognize  the  validity  of  com- 
plaints atwut  many  of  the  managers  in 
whose  tuuuls  we  are  to  place  our  fates.  Top 
American  executives  are  no  longer  so  much 
risk-taking  entrepreneurs,  as  much  of  the 
Reagan  mj^hology  assumes,  as  they  are 
money  mai»gers  who  Juggle  accounting 
statements  and  acquisitions  to  show  short- 
run  paper  profits. 

This  trend  began  in  the  19506  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  "whiz  kids"  at  the  Pord  Motor 
Company— Robert  McNamara.  Arjay  Miller 
and  other  corporate  Red  Adaira  who  could 
put  out  any  fire  with  their  brilliance  and 
MBAs.  During  the  go-go  years  of  the  late 
1960s,  the  business  press  and  business 
schools  lavished  attention  on  such  financial 
conglomerateurs  as  James  ling  (LTV)  and 
Harold  Geneen  (ITT).  The  prevailing  ethic 
was  that  if  you  were  a  professional  man- 
ager, you  could  manage  anything. 

Indeed,  at  one  hearing  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Ling  went  so 
far  as  to  have  a  flip  chart  with  a  page 
asking,  "How  many  people  in  LTV  know  the 
steel  business?"  The  answer  on  the  next 
page  was  a  big  red  zero.  Ultimately,  the  joke 
was  on  ling,  who  failed  to  make  Jones  A 
Laughlin  Steel  profitable  and  lost  his  entire 
empire. 

Yet  the  image  of  the  dynamic  professional 
manager  endured  even  as  the  Image  of  the 
founding  entrepreneurs— Thomas  WatSMi. 
Robert  Samoff.  Henry  Pord.  Walt  Disney. 
Edwin  Land— faded  into  the  romanticized 
past.  By  1980.  the  consulting  firm  of  Go- 
lightly  &  Co.  reported  that  the  number  of 
company  chairmen  and  presidents  with  fi- 
nancial and  legal  backgrounds— not  exactly 
the  chief  source  of  creative  entrepreneurs- 
had  increased  50  percent  over  the  past  25 
years. 

The  costs  of  these  interchangeable  man- 
agers, often  untutored  in  their  industries,  is 
becoming  glaring. 

Too  many  UJB.  executivea.  for  example, 
are  more  interested  in  shortnm  profits  than 
in  long-term  growth,  according  to  J.  Peter 
Grace  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co..  former  SBC 
chairman  Harold  Williams  and  former  Com- 
merce Department  assistant  secretary 
Prank  WeiL  With  a  top  manager  aware  that 
hell  only  be  running  things  for  tour  or  five 
years  on  the  average,  "hell  entertain  no  re- 
search, no  development  program  that  won't 
pay  off  for  eight  or  10  years."  according  to 
Grace.  And  SEC  reports  pressure  executives 
to  show  continually  growing  ;»oflts.  quarter 
to  quarter,  even  at  the  cost  of  cheating  the 
future. 

Also,  many  executive  compensation  plans 
tie  bonuses  to  year-to-year  returns,  which 
encourage  managers  to  overstate  profits 
during  their  few  years  at  the  helm.  Says  Mi- 
chael Maccoby.  author  of  "The  Games- 
man."  the  best-seller  about  who  gets  ahead 
In  the  corporate  suite.  "It's  like  the  George 
Allen-type  football  coach  who  trades  young 
draft  choices  for  35-year-old  stars  who  have 
one  or  two  good  years  left.  He  wins  Immedi- 
ately, but  in  five  years  he  has  no  draft 
choices." 
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Oontnst  this  with  Japsneae  Hnns.  Hich 
officiala  there  rise  throuch  their  particular 
burines  and  stay  at  the  top  longer,  their 
bcnmei  depend  on  returns  over  a  period  of 
ymm  and.  compared  with  the  United 
States,  far  more  of  their  financing  Is  debt 
than  equity,  so  they  don't  have  to  pay  divi- 
dends every  year. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Japanese 
managen  pursue  long-gestatlng  technol- 
oglea  and  strategies  despite  short-run  costs. 
Executives  In  America,  says  Julian  Scheer,  a 
senior  vice  president  at  LTV.  "try  to  deal 
with  lOBc-range  problems  in  the  short  run. 
They  want  to  demonstrate  .  .  .  that  they'll 
meet  this  year's  targeU  this  year.  What  gets 
lost  is  the  strategy  that  wOl  take  the  compa- 
ny over  25  to  30  years." 

Another  problem  is  what  has  been  called 
"the  rise  of  the  paper  entrepreneurs."  As 
Robert  Reich,  director  of  Federal  Trade 
Conunlaaton  poUcy  planning,  puts  it:  "An 
ev«-  larger  portion  of  our  economic  activity 
Is  fbcused  on  rearranging  industrial  assets 
rather  than  increasing  their  size.  Instead  of 
enlarging  the  economic  pie,  we  are  busy 
reaaignlng  the  slices." 

One  Buropean  manager  told  Profs.  Hayes 
and  Abemathy.  "The  V.S.  companies  in  my 
industry  act  like  banks.  All  they  are  inter- 
ested in  is  return  on  investment  and  getting 
their  money  back.  Sometimes  they  act  like 
they  are  more  interested  in  buying  other 
companies  than  they  are  in  selling  products 
to  customers." 

In  fact,  the  value  of  all  mergers  rose  from 
$12  billion  in  1975  to  $20  biUion  in  1976.  $22 
billion  in  1977.  $34  biUion  in  1978  and  $40 
biUion  in  1979.  W.T.  Orimm  4t  Co.,  which 
tracks  acquisition  trends,  reports  that 
merger  announcements  were  up  46  percent 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  It  puts 
the  value  of  the  planned  corporate  mar- 
riages at  a  quarterly  record  of  $17.5  billion. 
In  the  19708  many  consiuner  activists  and 
Senate  liberals  attacked  large  conglomerate 
mergers  on  efficiency  and  political-power 
grounds;  the  business  press  defended  them 
by  contending  that  the  resulting  combina- 
ti<»  would  be  more  efficient  than  the  sum 
of  its  parts.  Now  many  business  spokesmen 
are  doing  an  about-face  by  turning  against 
such  mergers — on  efficiency  grounds. 

Harold  WiUiams  lectures  business  audi- 
ences against  acquiring  companies  they 
"don't  have  the  time  to  understand."  Ac- 
cording to  Robert  W.  Johnson,  former 
chairman  of  Johnson  A  Johnson,  "never  ac- 
quire any  business  you  don't  know  how  to 
run."  A  major  study  of  why  firms  succeed 
by  the  managment  company  of  McKinsey  & 
Co.  ocMicIuded  that  the  most  successful  ones 
were  more  single-industry  than  conglomer- 
ate enterprises— companies  such  as  3M. 
Procter  A  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

This  urge  to  merge  contributes  to  a  grow- 
ing and  measurable  decline  In  American  In- 
novaticm.  U.S.  companies  in  1979.  for  exam- 
ple, spent  more  for  acquisitions  than  for  re- 
seandi  and  development.  In  fact.  R&D  ex- 
penditures In  this  country  in  noninflated 
dollars  peaked  in  the  mid- 19608.  both  in  ab- 
solute terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 

We  also  have  something  of  a  'balance  of 
patents"  problem  today,  as  more  patents  are 
granted  here  to  Japanese  and  West  German 
companies  than  to  U.S.  firms  in  those  coun- 
tries. While  small  American  firms  pioneered 
in  xerography  and  Instant  photography  a 
couple  of  decades  ago.  today  our  corporate 
research  factories  come  up  too  often  with 
feminine  hygiene  sprays  and  pet  rocks. 

Reemt  studies  corroborate  the  assump- 
tion   that    expenditures    for    liuiovation— 
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rather  than  for  me-too  products— are  what 
lead  to  productivity,  proflU  and  Jobs.  J. 
Hugh  Davidson  in  1976  looked  at  the  rea- 
sons 100  new  consumer  products  succeeded 
or  faUed  in  the  United  Kingdom  between 
I960  and  1970.  Of  new  products.  74  percent 
succeeded;  of  imlUtlve  products,  only  20 
percent  did  so. 

Still,  U.S.  managers  seem  to  shy  from  the 
risks  and  rewards  of  Innovation.  C.  Jackson 
Grayson,  former  Nixon  wage-price  control- 
ler and  now  president  of  the  American  Pro- 
ductivity Center,  complains  that  manage- 
ment for  20  years  "has  coasted  off  the  great 
R&D  gains  made  during  World  War  II.  and 
consistently  rewarded  executives  from  the 
marketing,  financial  and  legal  sides  of  the 
business  while  it  Ignored  the  production 
man." 

For  these  "paper  entrepreneurs,"  acquisi- 
tions are  more  familiar  than  innovations. 
And  safer.  As  Joseph  Schumpeter  wrote 
four  decades  ago  in  "Capitalism,  Socialism 
and  Democracy, "  new  technology  can  make 
existing  investment  obsolete.  If  a  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  already  dominate  an  in- 
dustry, where  is  the  Incentive  to  take  a 
chance  on  a  new  and  costly  product? 

Several  examples  come  to  mind.  American 
tire  companies  wouldn't  market  obviously 
superior  radial  tires  and  thereby  allowed 
foreign  penetration  here.  American  auto 
firms  have  not  had  a  major  innovation  since 
the  development  of  automatic  transmission 
in  the  1930s  and  wouldn't  significantly 
reduce  the  size  of  their  fleets  after  the  1973 
oil  embargo,  which  opened  up  our  domestic 
market  to  a  flood  of  fuel-efficient  imports. 
Similarly,  it  took  a  small  Austrian  company, 
one-third  the  size  of  the  average  U.S.  Steel 
plant,  to  introduce  the  path-breaking 
oxygen  steel-making  process  in  this  country. 
No  government  bureaucrat  told  American 
industry  not  to  market  radials.  small  cars, 
small  motorcycles,  small  computers,  small 
reproduction  machines  and  small  TV  sets. 
The  fault,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  been  more 
with  self- immolating  managers  than  with 
federal  regulators. 

Many  small-  and  medium-sized  companies, 
afer  all,  have  been  liuiovative  and  profitable 
regardless  of  government  rules.  Moreover. 
as  management  consultant  Jewell  Wester- 
man  reports  In  the  current  Fortune  maga- 
zine, a  study  he  did  of  hundreds  of  firms 
shows  that  the  coets  of  "the  bureaucracy  of 
business  management  itself"  are  "far 
larger"  than  costs  stemming  trom  govern- 
ment bureauntcy. 

Westerman  raises  the  neglected  issue  of 
waste,  which  the  Reagan  admlnstratlon 
somehow  sees  everywhere  in  big  govern- 
ment but  nowhere  in  big  business.  The 
bigger  the  firm,  the  bigger  the  costs  of  bu- 
reaucracy: excessive  paperwork:  committees 
reviewing  committees:  undetected  sloth:  in- 
stitutional caution  and  delay:  and  the  Par- 
kinson's Law  effect  of  superiors  creating 
more  subordinates. 

The  McKinsey  study  of  corporate  success- 
es and  failures  found  that  one  firm  required 
223  different  committees  to  approve  a  new 
idea  before  it  would  be  put  into  produc- 
tion—and few  were.  John  DeLorean.  author 
of  "On  a  Clear  Day  You  Can  See  General 
Motors."  quit  the  auto  giant  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  age  48  because  on  the  14th  floor  of 
the  GM  building  in  E)etroit  'You  were  too 
harassed  and  oppressed  by  committee  meet- 
ings and  paperwork.  It  [GM]  has  gotten  to 
be  a  total  insulation  from  the  realities  of 
the  world." 

After  86  interviews  with  business  manag- 
ers, economist  P.  M.  Scherer  concluded  that 
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"the  imlt  costs  of  management,  including 
the  hidden  losses  due  to  delayed  or  faulty 
dedaions  and  weakened  or  distorted  incen- 
tives ...  do  tend  to  rise  with  the  organiza- 
tional size.  How  typical  It  is  for  firms  insu- 
lated from  comt>etition  to  operate  with  copi- 
ous layers  of  fat  can  only  be  guessed.  My 
own  belief  is  that  padding  as  high  as  10  per- 
cent of  costs  Is  not  at  all  uncommon." 

There  is  waste  not  only  in  boardrooms  but 
in  the  workplace  as  well.  "I  rarely  find  an 
analysis  of  a  manufacturing  or  service  In- 
dustry." says  J.  Peter  Grace,  "where  the  po- 
tential cost  reductions  are  not  equal  to  30- 
40  percent  of  the  labor  cost."  But  is  labor  or 
management  really  at  fault  here?  Sony  has 
plants  in  San  Diego  and  Alabama  that  are 
about  as  productive  as  its  facilities  in  Japan. 
Similarly,  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study  showed  that  after  a  Japanese  firm 
took  over  a  Motorola  color  TV  plant,  defects 
fell  from  ISO  per  100  sets  to  Just  3-4  defects 
per  100. 

It  appears  that  U.S.  labor  could  be  com- 
petitively productive  with  the  proper  tools 
and  motivation.  Instead,  our  capital  stock  in 
autos  and  steel,  for  example,  is  aging  and 
the  equipment  not  the  most  advanced.  As 
Fortune  reports.  "Japanese  auto  makers 
have  achieved  much  higher  productivity 
than  their  American  rivals  largely  because 
they  have  Invested  more  heavily  in  ad- 
vanced production  technology." 

Moreover,  management-labor  tensions  in 
the  United  SUtes  do  not  Inspire  the  kind  of 
loyalty  and  effort  that  seem  to  characterize 
the  Japanese  and  West  German  labor  mar- 
kets. A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  story— 
"Poor  Labor  Relations  at  U.S.  Steelmakers 
Cut  Ability  to  Compete"— discussed  the  now 
familiar  tale  of  how  Japanese  managers  get 
more  out  of  their  workers  by  demonstrating 
greater  concern  for  their  welfare.  American 
managers,  by  contrast,  often  treat  employes 
with  autocratic  disdain. 

All  this  is  to  say  little  of  the  matter  of 
fraud  in  the  boardroom,  which  has  been 
documented  in  an  avalanche  of  hearings, 
books,  articles,  criminal  convictions  and  ad- 
missions of  management-directed  Illegality 
over  the  past  half  decade.  This,  too  makes 
one  wonder  whether  aid  for  business  will  be 
promoting  something  other  than  productiv- 
ity. 

While  the  Reagan  administration  stresses 
"psychology"  and  "faith"  to  support  its  fun- 
damental economic  assumptions,  a  large 
body  of  evidence  about  managerial  ineffi- 
ciency contradicU  its  economic  Peter 
Panism.  Given  companies'  acquisltion-mlnd- 
edness  and  the  "waste,  fraud  and  abuse"  In 
business  bureaucracy  Itself.  Reagan's  pro- 
gram seems  more  likely  to  simply  shift 
wealth  than  create  it.  As  designed,  most  of 
its  benefits  would  likely  end  up  not  with  the 
"truly  needy"  but  with  the  truly  greedy. 

With  Congress  agreeing  to  Part  I  of  Rea- 
gan's economic  package— huge  spending 
cuts— it  would  do  well  now  to  step  back  and 
consider  some  longer-run  alternatives  for 
economic  growth  that  are  more  realistic 
than  merely  throwing  money  at  corpora- 
tions in  the  form  of  untargeted  Ux  breaks. 
For  example,  stricter  anti-conglomerate 
standards  would  frustrate  merging  and  en- 
courage Investing.  More  worker  democracy 
would  motivate  employes  to  produce  more 
because  they  get  more,  as  studies  of  work- 
place participation  efforts  demonstate.  If 
there  Is  inadequate  savings  in  America,  let's 
stop  subsidizing  consumption  through  a  tax 
code  that  allows  deductions  for  Interest  pay- 
ments on  consumer  credit,  life  Insurance 
policies  and  second  and  third  homes. 
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Since  there's  a  consistent  negative  correla- 
tion in  advanced  economies  between  high 
military  spending  and  high  economic  pro- 
ductivity, a  leas  extravagant  defense  budget 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  economy.  And  If 
managen  lack  the  nerve  to  invest  in  risky 
but  potentially  groundbreaking  technol- 
ogies, perhaps  we  need  a  version  of  a  nation- 
al development  bank  to  encourage  such  in- 
novation. After  all,  it  was  more  government 
spending  than  private  initiative  that  led  to 
such  products  as  microprocessing,  computer 
chips  and  wide-bodied  adrpUnes. 

It  would  be  disastrous  If  slashes  in  social 
spending  and  all  the  consequent  personal 
suffering  ultimately  fall  to  create  the  prom- 
ised economic  plenty.  This  could  not  (mly 
destroy  this  administration's  political 
health  but  deeply  wound  the  public's  long- 
term  confidence  in  the  business  community 
itself.* 


TAX  CUTS:  TOO  SIMPLE.  TOO 
BIO.  TOO  SOON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

opmwTouc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBSOrTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  ItAFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
omnibiu  tax  reduction  package  nears, 
more  and  more  economists,  business 
leaders,  and  economic  forecasters  are 
raising  objections  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  reduce  the  income 
tax  rates  by  30  percent  over  the  course 
of  3  years. 

Dr.  Henry  Kaufman,  an  internation- 
ally respected  businessman  and  econo- 
mist and  often  the  most  accurate  eco- 
nomic forecaster  on  Wall  Street,  has 
labeled  this  proposal  "inappropriate" 
because  of  the  ensuing  inflationary 
pressures  on  the  economy.  Many 
major  businessmen  privately  share  Dr. 
Kaufman's  assessment  and  are  hoping 
for  a  more  restrained,  more  targeted, 
and  a  noninflationary  tax  cut. 

From  the  other  side.  Dr.  Kaufman 
has  been  Joined  by  President  Kenne- 
dy's chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Dr.  Walter  Heller.  In 
a  thought-provoking  essay  in  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Tax  Cuts:  Too  Simple, 
Too  Big,  Too  Soon."  Dr.  Heller  makes 
a  persuasive  argument  against  the  ad- 
ministration's personal  tax  proposaL 
Dr.  Heller  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  assess  the  merits  of  this  proposal, 
because  he  was  the  architect  of  the 
1964  tax  cut,  which  is  often  used  to 
justify  the  present  tax  cut  proposaL  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  wlU 
carefully  consider  Dr.  Heller's  well- 
reasoned  argiunents.  before  we  enact  a 
tax  cut  which  could  push  Inflation 
through  the  roof  and  lead  to  unprec- 
edented budget  deficits. 

The  essay  follows: 
Tax  Cim:  Too  Smnx.  Too  Bic.  Too  Sooii 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

The  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  30  percent  tax 
cut  is  a  prime  example  of  "for  every  prob- 
lem there  is  a  solution:  simple,  neat  and 
wrong."  Or  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  too 
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simple,  too  big  and  too  soon.  Let  me  take  up 
those  charges  in  reverse  order. 

Too  soon.  Putting  a  $142  billion  personal 
income  tax  cut  on  the  books  all  at  once— the 
first-year  cost  of  $44  billion  rapidly  mounts 
to  $143  billion  per  year  by  1985- Involves 
tumecessary  risks. 

First,  the  Treasury  might  get  a  rude  Jolt 
on  its  expectations  of  a  huge  savings  re- 
sponse to  the  tax  cut.  In  recent  years,  infla- 
tion-wise consumers  have  been  buying 
ahead  to  beat  price  rises.  A  huge  three-year 
tax  cut  on  the  books  is  an  open  invitation  to 
consumers  to  make  a  lot  of  purchases  on  the 
cuff.  The  tax  cuts  would  be  seen  as  "money 
in  the  bank"  on  which  they  could  draw  to 
meet  future  installment  payments  on 
present  purchases. 

Second,  Instead  of  calming  inflationary 
fears,  the  all-at-once  enactment  may  agitate 
them.  Poll  after  poll  shows  people  luke- 
warm about  a  big  personal  tax  cut.  mainly 
because  they  fear  It  would  be  inflationary. 
Tax  cuts  on  the  books  versus  budget  cuts 
"on  the  come"  are  hardly  a  way  to  calm 
those  fears. 

Third,  as  this  suggests.  Kemp-Roth  adopts 
a  cart-before-the-horse  approach.  True,  tax- 
payers deserve  a  tax  cut  as  an  offset  to 
built-in  tax  Increases,  and  our  soft  economy 
provides  enough  slack  to  absorb  sizable  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  later  this  year.  But  beyond 
this,  further  personal  tax  cuts  should  be  put 
in  place  only  after  they  have  been  earned 
by  further  budget  cuts  and/or  clear  evi- 
dence of  subdued  inflation.  That  would  be 
the  path  of  fiscal  prudence. 

Too  big.  By  1985.  President  Reagan's  tax 
cuts  and  defense  t>oo6ts  would  outrun  his 
budget  cuts  by  about  $100  billion  a  year.  By 
thus  perpetuating  large  deficits— the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  projects  a  $50  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1984— the  White  House  would 
put  fiscal  policy  on  a  collision  course  with 
monetary  policy.  Much  of  the  force  of  tax 
stimulants  to  investment  would  be  blunted 
by  tighter  money  and  high  interest  rates. 
And  much  of  the  savings  gained  through 
lower  tax  rates  would  be  absorbed  by  con- 
tinued government  borrowing.  In  modera- 
tion, tax  cuts  can  strengthen  the  economy. 
In  excess,  they  can  be  self-defeating. 

In  another  sense,  the  10-10-10  personal 
tax  cut  is  simply  too  big.  It  preempts  so 
much  of  the  available  tax  cut  money  that 
the  prime  tax  stimulant  to  investment— ac- 
celerated depreciation— has  to  be  phased  in 
over  a  five-year  period.  Meanwhile,  many  a 
business  will  postpone  Investments  to  quali- 
fy for  progressively  more  liberal  tax  treat- 
ment. 

By  its  own  supply-side  lights,  the  Reagan 
administration  could  do  far  more  for  the 
economy  by  cutting  back  Its  30  percent  per- 
sonal tax  cut  and  sharply  stepping  up  the 
depreciation  timetable. 

Too  simple.  The  present  menu  of  across- 
the-board  tax  cuts  would  use  up  all  of  our 
elbow  room  for  tax  reduction  and  thus 
crowd  out  other  measures  that  might  have  a 
far  wortiiier  claim  for  tax  relief,  for  exam- 
ple: 

Reducing  the  so-called  "marriage  penalty" 
would  be  more  effective  than  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  in  two  ways:  1)  it  would  pro- 
vide relief  for  an  obvious  case  of  overtaxa- 
tion, and  2)  it  would  have  a  bigger  payoff  in 
stimulating  additional  work  effort.  Careful 
studies  show  that  while  tax  cuts  on  existing 
earners  don't  have  much  net  effect  on  work 
effort,  second  earners  in  the  family  do  re- 
spond to  lower  tax  rates. 

Any  evenhanded  approach  to  adjusting 
taxes  for  inflation  would  have  to  boost  per- 
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sonal  exemptions  and  the  standard  deduc- 
tions to  overcome  the  erosion  since  1978. 

Though  apparently  low  on  today's  agenda, 
cutbacks  in  payroll  taxes— perhaps  in  the 
form  of  income  tax  credits  on  pasrroll  taxes 
paid— would  not  only  provide  needed  tax 
relief  but  also  cut  business  costs. 

The  Kennedy  cuts.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Reagan  tax-cut  pattern  reverMs  the  ai>- 
proach  taken  in  the  Kermedy  tax  cuts, 
which  the  Treasury  constantly  invokes  in 
behalf  of  its  program.  First  came  the 
supply-side  thrust  (or.  as  we  called  it.  "tax 
incentives  for  capital  formation  and 
growth")  in  the  form  of  the  1961-62  actions 
to  initiate  the  investment  tax  credit  (still 
the  backbone  of  business  tax  Incentives  for 
growth)  and  liberalize  depreciation. 

With  these  supply-side  cuts  in  place,  and 
the  economy  still  operating  well  below  par, 
we  followed  through  with  the  big  demand- 
side  tax  cut  of  1964.  To  be  sure,  it  had  bene- 
ficial incentive  effects,  as  we  were  at  pains 
to  point  out  at  the  time.  But  there  was  no 
doubt  then— and  but  for  supply-side  revi- 
sionists would  not  t>e  now— about  its  pri- 
mary purpose:  to  boost  demand  and  thus 
put  existing  supply  capacity— idle  workers 
and  excess  plant  capacity— back  to  work. 

If  the  current  tax  cutters  want  to  draw 
the  right  lesson  from  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts, 
it  would  be  this:  Use  much  of  the  existing 
tax-cut  margin  for  sharply  focused  invest- 
ment incentives  and  then  follow  through 
with  bigger  personal  tax  cuts  as  budget  cuts 
and  ebbing  inflation  allow. 

Let  me  add  a  word  on  the  non-economic 
aspects  of  tax  cuts.  Nothing  In  the  m«n^^^ 
for  such  cuts  calls  for  suspending  the  rules 
of  equity  and  fairness  in  taxation.  If.  in 
flaunting  incentives,  we  flout  equity,  we  will 
run  a  grave  risk  of  undermining  the  domes- 
tic basis  for  confidence  in  the  tax  system.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

ornw  TOKK 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEirTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  19S1 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting       into        the        COHGBESSIOHAL 

Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally,  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  ineQuities  in  the  prcH>osed 
economic  plan.  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan: 

New  Yokk  State  Associatiok  op 

ComKiLS  ON  Aloohousm.  Inc. 

AOany.  N.Y..  MarxA  30.  IMt. 
Re:  rescission  of  alcoholism  formula  grant 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
To:  Members  NYS  Congressional  Delegation 
From:  Art  Berman— President 

The  purpose  of  this  correspondence  is  to 
urge  your  support  to  reject  the  President's 
rescission  of  Alcoholism  Federal  Formula 
Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
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The  propoMd  readMioo  would  result  in 
New  York  SUte  nifferlnt  a  retroactive  cut 
of  $S.4  milUon  Iwck  to  October  1.  IMO. 
ThcM  fundi  currently  go  to  S7  procrama  in 
ST  eountlea  and  their  elimination  would  halt 
preventlOB.  intervention  and  treatment 
I  to  aotne  SS.0OO  indlvlduair 

rwiO«nlitn»  and  cancuning  in 
the  need  for  atrtncency  in  budcettnc  on  the 
part  of  the  Fednal  Oovemment.  the  ftacal 
conetralnta  under  which  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  praaently  operate  will  make  it  im- 
poartble  for  them  to  maintain  the  existing 
network  of  community-baaed  alcoholism 
lenhjea  currently  funded  through  formula 
grant  fundi. 

Federal  moneys  constitute  an  impmtant 
part  of  the  total  funding  system  within  the 
State  and  the  leas  of  Federal  Formula 
Funda  would  have  a  devastating  Impact  on 


This  proposed  reecission  of  the  Formula 
Oimnt  Dollars  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
current  Administratloo's  publicly  expressed 
desire  to  promote  increased  responsibility 
and  flexibiUty  in  the  States  in  providing 
health  and  social  services.  The  1981-83 
State  budgetary  decisions  will  be  made  by 
Amll  1.  IMl  and  the  development  alterna- 
tives to  adjust  to  this  retroactive  cut  will 
not  be  possible  in  this  time  frame.  In  fact. 
the  reacisBton  is  a  step  away  from  grant  con- 
solidation, rather  than  a  step  toward  in- 
creased flexibility.  The  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  formula  grant  funds  represent  the 
only  tax  dollars  sent  to  Washington.  D.C. 
which  are  returned  to  the  States  for  the  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  field,  with  any  flexi- 
biUty attached.  These  funds  are  allocated  to 
those  areas  of  particular  need  in  the  SUte; 
such  as  increasing  the  provision  of  treat- 
ment servlcea  to  apedaJ  populations,  includ- 
ing minoritiea,  women,  elderly  and  youth. 

The  reduction  of  funds  will  force  the 
elimination  of  services  which  can  only  result 
in  shifting  victims  of  alcoholism  to  more  ex- 
pensive, less  appropriate  health  services. 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  cost  to  society 
of  inadequate,  ineffective  and  inappropriate 
revooae  to  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and 
their  familiea. 

Effective  treatment  of  alcoholism,  howev- 
er, results  in  savings  to  the  health  care 
system,  criminal  justice  system,  social  serv- 
ices system  and  in  productivity  in  the  work- 
place. 

We  ask  that  you  take  all  possible  actions 
to  prevent  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
alcoholism  services  funds  through  the  For- 
mula Grant  Program  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain an  adequate  system  of  services  for  all 
New  Yorkers. 

We  appreciate  your  past  support  of  alco- 
holism programs  and  we  look  forward  to 
your  voting  not  to  approve  rescission. 

Trb  Asskmblt,  Statk  op  Nkw  York 

Alban%  N.Y..  March  23.  19SJ. 
Hon.  RosxxT  Oascia. 
849  Omnd  Concoune, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dkak  Ma.  Oakcia:  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  under  the  direction  of  David  Stock- 
man, tias  proposed  to  gut  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  effectively  lay  waste  to  65 
years  of  Congressional  activity  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  American  market  econo- 
my. In  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity.  OMB  is 
proposing  to  eliminate  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Competition  and  all  ten  regional 
offices.  These  proposals  will  emasculate  the 
Commission's  ability  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  wiU  fragment  investigations 
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and  programs  initiated  by  the  regional  of- 
fices at  the  state  level.  For  these  and  the 
following  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  fight  to 
modify  the  OMB  propoaals. 

The  New  York  Regional  Office  (NYRO)  is 
the  perfect  example  of  the  Commission's  ef- 
ficacy at  the  regional  level  The  NYRO  has 
assisted  my  Committee  (Assembly  Consum- 
er Affairs  and  Protection)  in  developing  a 
multitude  of  pnxonsumer  and  anti-infla- 
tionary programs,  including  generic  drug 
legislation,  mandatory  arbitration,  and 
product  warrantiea.  The  NYRO  and  its 
sister  offices  across  the  nation  have  a  broad- 
er impact  as  well: 

1.  Complaints  received  by  the  NYRO  are 
usually  indicative  of  economic  abuses  and  il- 
legal activity  having  a  regional  and  national 
scope. 

3.  Small  and  medium-sized  businesses  are 
able  to  assess  the  desirability  of  commercial 
practices  by  consulting  with  the  regional  of- 
fices. 

3.  The  vlsibUlty  of  the  NYRO  (and  all  re- 
gional offices)  functions  as  the  marketplace 
equivalent  of  the  urban  precinct  house.  The 
regional  office,  simply  put.  Is  available  to  all 
citisens  of  the  economic  "neighborhood." 

The  aforementioned  functions  of  the  re- 
gional offices,  which  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  consumers  and  businesses  alike,  will  dis- 
appear If  the  OMB  proposals  become  reali- 
ty. The  OMB  would  have  the  Commission 
revert  to  being  the  "little  old  lady  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue."  This  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  business  community 
and  the  people  it  serves,  and  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  radical  and  unnecessary  cuts 
now  being  proposed. 
Sincerely. 

JOSK  E.  SXRHAIf  o. 

Chairman,  Consumer  Affairs  and 

Protection  Committee. 

¥Jl.C.TS.  (PiMAMCiAL  Aid  foe 

COLLMSX  AND  TBCHNICAL  SCHOOLS). 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1981. 
Hon.  ROBIKT  Garcla, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAit  Cohgrxssman  Gakcia:  As  you  will 
see  from  the  enclosed  article,  we  at 
F.A.C.T.S.  serve  thousands  of  New  York 
City  high  school  students. 

Since  70  percent  of  our  students  are  from 
minority  groups,  it  can  be  assimied  that  the 
majority  of  students  in  New  York  C^ty  high 
schools  have  a  famUy  income  which  Is  at  or 
near  the  poverty  line.  We  can  categorically 
state  that  many  of  these  students  cannot 
afford  to  attend  even  the  most  inexpensive 
colleges,  such  as  the  CUNY  colleges  or  trade 
schools,  unless  substantial  government  fi- 
nancial aid  is  made  available. 

There  is  no  future  for  these  young  people 
unless  they  have  a  "handle"  of  some  sort: 
either  a  college  degree  or  a  trade  school 
education  diploma.  It  is  obvious  that  leaving 
minority  young  people  without  an  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  decent  Job  is  bound  to 
worsen  an  already  difficult  situation  in  New 
York  City  with  regard  to  welfare,  crime,  and 
drugs.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  inner- 
city  school  populations  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Any  change  in  present  educational  fund- 
ing which  will  deprive  low  Income  or  pover- 
ty area  students  of  the  financial  aid  which 
they  need  will  swell  the  already  full  ranks 
of  the  youthful  Jobless.  We  ask  you.  there- 
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fore,  to  use  your  efforts  to  legislate  continu- 
ing aid  for  lower  income  students. 
Sincerely. 

MlLTOW  Heimi.ich. 
F.A.C.T.S.  Advisory  Omirperson. 

Prnxmo  TooKTRKa  trb  Cash  for  Colubok 

TumoH 

(By  Glenn  Collins) 

First,  the  bad  news:  College  costs  are 
rising  rapidly,  many  parents  feel  they  can't 
cope  with  the  financial  demands,  and  some 
students  never  ever  apply  to  college  and  vo- 
cational schools  because  they  think  they 
won't  be  able  to  afford  them. 

But  the  good  news  is  that  the  money  is 
there,  in  grants,  scholarships  and  loans— for 
students  of  modest  means,  for  those  from 
middle-class  families,  and  even  for  those 
who  are  not  star  scholars. 

"You  Just  have  to  know  where  to  look  and 
how  to  look,"  said  Milton  Heimlich,  founder 
of  Financial  Aid  for  College  and  Technical 
Schools,  or  Facts,  a  nonprofit  service  that 
will  help  an  estimated  15.000  New  York  City 
students  to  find  money  for  college  and  voca- 
tional school  this  year. 

"Many  parents  and  students  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  money  available."  he 
said.  "In  fact.  Facts  can  guarantee  that  any 
student  in  New  York  City  can  finance  a  col- 
lege education  if  he  or  she  wants  to.  Actual- 
ly, getting  kids  to  want  to  do  it  is  something 
harder  than  finding  the  money." 

WHXRS  THX  MONKT  COMKS  PROM 

Mr.  Heimlich 's  guarantee  rests  in  part  on 
the  money  available  from  Federal  and  state 
grants,  from  academic  scholarships,  from 
work-study  programs,  from  labor  unions, 
from  religious  and  ethnic  sources,  and  from 
Social  Security  and  Veterans  Administra- 
tion benefits. 

But  the  basis  of  his  assurance  is  that  both 
students  and  their  parents  are  able  to 
borrow  up  to  $5,500  a  year  a  child,  regard- 
less of  need,  at  an  interest  rate  of  9  percent, 
with  the  money  to  t>e  paid  back  over  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  years.  The  Federal  loans  apply 
to  all  college  expenses.  As  of  the  1981-82 
academic  year,  a  student  and  his  parents 
will  be  able  to  borrow  up  to  $27,500  for 
higher  eduction  over  five  years  and  $30,000 
more  over  five  years  for  graduate-school  ex- 
penses. 

"The  loans  are  the  insurance  policy— even 
for  middle-class  families— that  they'll  have 
the  college  money  they  need,"  said  Mr. 
Heimlich.  "Paying  them  back  is  not  an  oner- 
ous burden,  given  the  rate  of  inflation,  the 
time  of  repayment,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  an  easy  lender." 

(Currently,  Facts  is  assisting  12th-  and 
llth-graders  in  32  New  York  City  high 
schools  in  the  five  boroughs,  providing  them 
with  information  about  where  and  how  to 
obtain  financial  aid  for  colleges,  for  voca- 
tional, technical  and  nursing  schools,  and 
for  other  training  institutions. 

OMLY  PROGRAM  OP  FTS  KINS 

Its  Staff  members  also  help  students  and 
parents  fill  out  the  extraordinarily  complex 
application  forms.  They  keep  track  of  filing 
deadlines.  correct  computer-processing 
errors,  and  even  furnish  students  with 
stamped  postal  cards  so  they  can  apply  for 
financial  aid  information. 

Facts  Is  the  first  program  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation,  said  Mr.  Heimlich,  "and,  unfor- 
tunately. It  still  is."  The  aides  in  the  high 
schools  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
schools'  college  advisers  and  guidance  coun- 
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selors.  who  because  of  budgetary  cutbacks 
serve  an  average  of  640  students  each. 

BCr.  Heimlich,  a  retired  New  Rochelle 
businessman  who  has  been  involved  in  com- 
munity work  for  40  years,  created  the  Facts 
program  11  years  ago  for  students  at  New 
Rochelle  High  School  and  brought  the  con- 
cept to  New  York  City  in  1976.  With  the 
help  of  Harold  Doughty,  the  head  of  under- 
graduate admissions  at  New  York  Universi- 
ty. Facts  began  a  trial  run  in  four  high 
schools  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

In  August  1979,  Facts  became  an  official 
unit  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  The  board  pays  the  salaries  of  an 
administrator,  an  assistant  and  a  secretary, 
and  provides  office  space.  Mr  Heimlich 
raised  $30,000  last  year  from  private  sources 
to  pay  for  materials  and  staffing  needs. 

Currently  there  are  53  Facts  aides  as- 
signed to  high  schools.  Fourteen  are  unpaid 
volunteers,  many  of  them  retired  guidance 
counselors  from  the  New  York  City  School 
Volunteer  Program,  and  official  aim  of  the 
Board  of  Education  since  1962. 

The  others  are  work-study  college  stu- 
dents from  New  York  University,  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  Pace  College.  Itma 
College,  Marymount  Manhattan  College 
and  Coltunbia  University.  The  students  are 
paid  $3.50  an  hour,  80  percent  of  which  Is 
provided  by  the  federally  financed  College 
Work-Study  Program.  Private  ftmd-raising 
by  Facts  supplies  the  rest. 

AIM  IS  TO  EKACH  AIX 

"Our  aim  is  to  expand  the  program  to 
reach  50  of  New  York's  100  high  schools  by 
June,  to  75  by  next  year,  and  to  all  of  them 
by  June  of  1983."  said  Daisy  K.  Shaw,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Voca- 
tional Guidance.  She  and  Dr.  Amelia  Ashe, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  a 
former  guidance  counselor,  were  instrumen- 
tal in  making  Facts  an  officially  sponsored 
unit  of  the  city  school  system.  "Since  many 
of  those  In  our  student  population  feel  that 
college  is  completely  out  of  bounds  for 
them.  Facts  is  extremely  important  in 
giving  them  vital  information  alwut  the  nu- 
merous sources  of  financial  aid."  she  said. 
'"It  can  change  their  lives." 

Selma  Covitz.  special  assistant  to  Dr. 
Ashe,  said:  "We  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  success  of  the  program.  Facts  makes 
every  high  school  student  realize  that  finan- 
cial inability  is  not  a  stumbing  block  to  fur- 
ther education,  even  if  they  don't  have  a 
penny  behind  them." 

The  money-attracting  efforts  of  Facts. 
whose  aides  are  armed  with  Rolodex  files  of 
financial  sources,  accomplish  prodigious 
feats.  Last  year.  Sol  Schwartz,  coordinator 
of  career  and  vocatiimal  education  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  High  School,  obtained 
$3,569,896  in  scholarships  and  grants  for  382 
of  the  school's  graduating  seniors.  The 
Facts  aide  in  Mr.  Schwartz's  office,  20-year- 
old  Shirley  Eng.  a  former  student-govern- 
ment president  at  Sheepshead  Bay  High 
.School,  Is  in  the  work-study  program  at 
Brooklyn  College. 

"It  makes  all  the  difference  to  them,  to 
know  the  money  is  there."  said  Mr. 
Schwartz  of  the  school's  largely  working- 
class  students.  "And  where  was  it  our  Idds 
usually  used  to  go,  if  they  went  to  college? 
Brooklyn  Oillege.  Now  the  door  is  opened 
so  that  even  disadvantaged  kids  can  be  ad- 
venturous. They're  attending  schools  all 
over  the  country— in  Texas.  California. 
Georgia,  the  Middle  West"* 
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PRESCRIPTION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KZKTUCXT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  untU 
recently  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  held  a  position  of 
eminence  in  America. 

Public  schools  need  to  regain  their 
former  eminence.  And.  Prof.  James 
Coleman  has  issued  a  report  which 
provides  public  schools  with  a  blue- 
print for  doing  Just  that. 

The  essence  of  the  Coleman  report 
is  that  schools  which  produce  good 
students  have  certain  common  charac- 
teristics. Good  students  come  from 
schools  which  are  orderly  and  disci- 
plined, schools  which  require  high  at- 
tendance, schools  which  require  home- 
work—and lots  of  it— and  schools 
where  high  quality  curriculum  is  em- 
phasized. 

These  elements  seem  simple  enough. 
Unfortimately.  they  are  not  present  in 
far  too  many  of  today's  public  schools. 

Parents,  educators,  government  offi- 
cials, and  private  citizens  must  join  to- 
gether and  make  every  effort  to  revi- 
talize the  Nation's  public  education 
sjrstem  for  the  sake  of  our  yotuig 
people  and  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  column 
by  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers,  dis- 
cussing the  report  of  Dr.  Coleman 
which  I  believe  is  worth  reading. 

The  column  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  follows: 

Whkrk  We  STAim— Good  Schools  Put 

Prkssube  or  STDsnrrs 

(By  Albert  Shanker) 

Some  people  seem  to  be  accident  prone. 
Others  always  seem  to  be  misunderstood. 
Sociologist  James  Coleman  easily  fits  the 
misunderstood  category.  Each  of  his  re- 
ports, starting  with  1966,  made  big  head- 
lines, often  on  page  one.  According  to  the 
newspapers  and  most  researchers  who  read 
the  1966  Coleman  Report.  C^oleman  said 
that  how  well  children  do  in  school  does  not 
depend  on  class  size,  how  much  Is  spent  on 
boolu  and  supplies  or  what  salaries  teachers 
earn.  Students  do  well  if  they  come  from 
families  which  are  of  higher  socio-economic 
status.  They  do  poorly  U  they  come  from 
poor  homes.  And  black  children  do  better  in 
integrated  schools  than  in  segregated  ones. 

Just  as  the  liberals  in  the  Great  Society 
era  were  about  to  put  more  and  more  money 
into  education,  C^oleman  was  interpreted  as 
saying:  ""Stop  wasting  money  on  schools. 
Spending  more  won't  do  any  good.  If  you 
want  to  l>e  effective,  try  busing."  But  it 
seems  that  over  all  these  years,  that's  not 
what  Coleman  really  meant— according  to 
Coleman  in  a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times 
printed  last  Sunday. 

Now  we  have  another  Coleman  Report— 
and  another  set  of  headlines.  Again,  the 
report  is  lieing  misinterpreted  (could  it  he 
the  way  Coleman  writes?).  Let's  make  sure 
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that  this  time  we  don't  lose  the  real  mes- 
sage. What  does  Coleman  really  say? 

Coleman  says:  The  interpretation  of  the 
1066  report  was  wrong.  Schools  do  make  a 
difference.  In  "good"  schools  students  will 
learn  more,  in  "bad"  schools  theyll  leam 
less.  This  is  true  no  matter  what  kind  of 
homes  students  come  from. 

Coleman  does  not  say— and  this  is  where 
he  is  misinten>reted— that  private  schools 
are  good  and  public  schools  are  bad.  He 
finds  good  and  bad  private  schools  as  well  as 
public  schools.  Coleman  shows  that  it  is  not 
whether  a  school  Is  public.  Catholic  or  inde- 
pendent which  makes  It  effective — but  what 
goes  on  in  the  schooL  High  achieving 
schools  have  certain  standards.  What  are 
they? 

High  achieving  schools  are  disciplined  and 
orderly.  Action  is  taken  against  vandalism 
and  drug  abuse.  Students  know  that  some 
things  won't  be  tolerated.  There  are  fewer 
instances  when  students  talk  back  to  teach- 
ers, when  they  don't  obey,  when  they  get 
into  fights  with  other  students  or  engage  in 
threats  against  teachers. 

The  more  time  spent  in  learning,  the  more 
learning  will  take  place.  Achieving  schools 
press  for  good  attendance.  They  take  action 
when  students  cut  classes.  Each  day  and 
each  period  missed  Is  time  lost  from  learn- 
ing. But  there's  more.  The  time  spent  learn- 
ing in  school  Is  Just  not  enough  to  get  most 
students  to  read  and  write  well  or  develop 
their  language  and  math  skills.  Achieving 
schools  give  homeworic,  so  that  student  time 
spent  in  learning  Is  increased  by  10  percent, 
20  percent,  50  percent  or  more.  There  was 
wide  variation  in  what  schools  did.  Some 
gave  almost  no  homework,  while  others 
gave  more  than  10  hours  a  weeit. 

High  achieving  schools  put  pressure  on 
students.  Let's  face  it.  not  all  learning  is 
fun.  There's  plenty  of  hard  work,  drudgery, 
some  of  it  involving  pure  memorization  or 
the  development  of  habits  and  routines, 
some  of  it  plain  boring.  Students  resist 
doing  unpleasant  t.tnng« — as  we  all  do — 
unless  it's  more  unpleasant  not  to  do  them. 
Some  educators  have  the  philosophy  that 
we  shouldn't  put  pressure  on  students— we 
should  Just  wait  until  they  want  to  do  it.  Or. 
they  say,  you  can't  really  force  a  student  to 
learning  something.  Or.  it  doesn't  really 
make  any  difference  if  a  student  doesnt 
leam  to  read  (after  all.  this  is  an  age  of  tele- 
vision) or  leam  good  handwriting  (be  can 
use  a  typewriter).  This  failure  of  nerve  on 
the  part  of  adults  leads  to  poor  learning 
and,  worse,  poor  character  development. 

Part  of  the  pressure  comes  in  the  form  of 
tests  and  grades.  Grades  are  not  Just  given 
out  because  the  student  has  been  nice 
enough  to  come  to  school—or  even  as  a 
reward  for  good  behavior.  Grades  are  for 
achievement— test  results  count.  And,  if  stu- 
dents are  learning,  we  can  assume  that 
teachers  were  not  selected  merely  because 
some  college  awarded  a  degree.  Some  test 
was  applied  in  the  selection  of  teachers  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  competent  in  the 
subjects  to  be  tau^t 

Achieving  aidiools  emphasiie  a  tough  qual- 
ity curriculum.  Students  have  fewer  rhancfs 
to  substitute  easy  courses  for  hard  ones. 
More  students  take  gometry.  trigonometry, 
calculus,  chemistry,  physics,  foreign  lan- 
guage. Sukespeare  and  Dickens  are  not  re- 
placed by  courses  In  "modem  media."  nor  is 
physics  replaced  by  photography. 

While  there  are  good  and  bad  among  both 
private  and  public  schools,  historten  Diane 
Ravltch  concludes  from  Coleman's  new 
mwrt  that  "public  schools  have  lowered 


thttr  iwiulremenU,  decreued  their  expecU- 
UoiH,  I  BMde  baalc  oounes  optkmal  and 
iMracIl  to  tolente  Intoleimble  behavior." 

Of  (Dune,  private  aebooU  are  aelecUve— 
*'^~  wooM  their  students.  And  parents 
^ve  eboeen  to  pay  tuition  will,  on  the 
put  more  pressure  on  their  chil- 
abUc  schools  are  burdened  with  the 
It  cases,  indudng  many  who  are 
]  or  expelled  by  private  schools. 
But  yt,'»  tiw»  to  stop  making  excuses. 
i  boards,  administrators,  teachers. 
I  use  these  results  of  the  Cole- 
a  basis  (or  improving  the 
qualltjr  |>f  public  education.  The  American 
people  atlll  support  public  schools  and 
oppose  Bid  to  nonpublic  education.  But 
public  >f>iool  support  is  slipping.  If  schools 
doot  oMv  both  a  safe  and  orderly  environ- 
mental end  a  quality  program,  the  public 
will  surev  go  elsewhere.* 


OPPO^TION  TO  REPEAL  OF  THE 
CLARK  AMENDMENT 
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HOWARD  WOLPE 

I         or  mcHiOAii 
ni  THX  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESKMTATIVSS 


Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  informative  letters 
I  have  received  opposing  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  This  amendment  requires 
congressional  approval  for  any  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  aid  to  groups  in 
Angola. 

The  letter  from  Allan  Adler,  legisla- 
tive counsel  of  the  Center  for  National 
Security  Studies,  points  out  that 
under  the  Clark  amendment  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  obtain  a  speedy 
congressional  decision  on  a  request  for 
military  aid  to  Angola  due  to  expedit- 
ed procedures  introduced  last  year. 
Thus  the  Clark  amendment  does  not 
impede  Executive  flexibility  in  foreign 
affairs. 

In  addition,  Randall  Robinson,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Transafrica,  argues 
that  congressional  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  would  Jeopardize  Western 
efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  dangerous  conflict  in  Namibia. 
would  probably  increase  Angola's  reli- 
ance on  Cuba  for  security  needs,  and 
would  seriously  undermine  our  busi- 
ness and  political  relationships  in 
Africa,  including  Nigeria  which  is  our 
second  largest  oil  supplier. 

Cnrm  roR  National 

SSCURITY  Stusiss. 
Waahingtoji,  D.C..  May  8.  1981. 
Representative  Howaxo  WoLra. 
Chairman,  Hotue  Forrign  Affair*  Subcom- 
mittee on  Africa,  Waahington,  D.C. 

DiAB  RiraisnrTATivK  Woltc  We  write  to 
urge  you  to  oppose  any  effort  to  repeal  the 
Clark  Amendment  and  to  carefully  consider 
the  importance  of  its  provisions  as  revised 
last  year  in  section  1 18  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1900.  Public  iMW  M-533. 

Offkdals  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
insist  that  their  desire  to  repeal  the  Clarlc 
Amendment  is  based  simply  upon  "a  ques- 
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tlon  of  principle."  They  assert  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  providing  assistance  to 
groups  engaged  in  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Angola  hinders  the  President's 
ability  to  maintain  a  necessary  flexibility  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Although  they 
deny  that  the  repeal  is  sought  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  Administration  decision  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance  to  Jonas  Savlmbi  and 
the  UNTTA  forces  presently  fighting  in 
Angola,  these  officials  contend  that  the 
repeal  is  necessary  to  give  the  President  a 
broader  range  of  foreign  policy  options 
which  can  be  utilised  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

If  speed  and  flexibUity  in  exercising  for- 
eign policy  options  were  the  true  concerns 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  satisfactory 
reassurances  already  exist  through  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Clark  Amendment  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  orginal  Clark  Amendment 
barred  provisions  of  such  assistance  "unless 
and  until  the  Congress  expressly  authorizes 
such  assistance  by  law."  The  revised  Clarlc 
Amendment,  however,  provides  for  Congres- 
sional approval  by  Joint  resolution  under 
the  expedited  procedures  provided  in  sec- 
tions 36(b)  and  601(b)  of  the  International 
Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1976.  PubUc  Law  94-339.  as 
amended.  These  procedures  provide  for 
rapid  consideration  of  such  resolutions  by 
strictly  limiting  committee  and  floor  action 
on  them  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  seeks  the  repeal  of  the 
Cnark  Amendment  in  order  to  avoid  public 
debate  over  any  decision  by  the  President  to 
authorize  military  and  paramilitary  assist- 
ance to  warring  factions  in  Angola. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  original  Clark 
Amendment  was  enacted  after  it  was 
learned  that  the  CIA  has  covertly  provided 
over  $25  million  in  such  assistance  to  con- 
tending guerrilla  forces  in  Angola  in  1975 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  Con- 
gress. In  order  to  insure  public  dettate  over 
such  decisions  in  the  future,  the  Clark 
Amendment  required  that  Congress  must 
expressly  authorize  the  specifically-request- 
ed assistance  by  law  after  the  President  has 
submitted  a  detailed  unclassified  statement 
explaining  the  reasons  underlining  his  de- 
termination that  furnishing  such  assistance 
"is  important  to  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  Although  the  re- 
vised Clark  Amendment  still  requires  the 
President  to  submit  such  a  statement.  Con- 
gress deleted  the  requirement  that  the 
statement  be  "in  imclassified  form."  Thus, 
the  requirement  for  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  of  congressional  approval  Is  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  United  States 
government  secretly  "choosing  sides"  again 
in  the  political  strife  in  Angola  without  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Congress  has  been  warned,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  the  potential  adverse  conse- 
quences of  direct  VS.  Intervention  in  the 
Angolan  political  conflict.  If  our  govern- 
ment is  to  embark  upon  such  a  course,  it 
should  do  so  only  after  the  issues  Involved 
in  the  decision  have  been  publicly  aired  and 
debated  in  the  fonun  most  directly  account- 
able to  the  American  people.  The  revised 
Clark  Amendment  is  the  only  guarantee 
Congress  has  provided  of  Its  intention  to 
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fulfill  iU  responsibilities  in  this  regard  and 
it  must  be  preserved. 
Sincerely, 

MOKTOK  H.  HALrauM, 

Dirtetor. 
Allah  AsLBu 

Legitlatlve  Counsel 

THARSAraiCA. 

May  4,  1991. 
Hon.  HowAao  Wolpk, 
LongworOi  Houae  Office  Building, 
WatMngton,  D.C. 

DiAX  CoNoaBSsiiAii  WoLPr  We  note  that 
last  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  voted 
7  to  0  to  retain  the  Clark  Amendment.  We 
strongly  support  the  recommendation  of 
the  Subcommittee.  It  is  the  Congress'  only 
way  to  prevent  what  could  become  a  major 
foreign  policy  mistake  with  far  reaching 
consequences. 

The  Subcommittee  has  stated,  and  we 
concur,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment at  this  time  would  be  contrary  to  U.S. 
objectives  in  Southern  Africa  particularly 
and  Africa  in  general.  It  would  Jeopardize 
the  United  Nations  and  Western  Five  ef- 
forts to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  con- 
flict In  Namibia;  it  would  further  add  to  the 
Instability  of  the  region  as  a  whole,  serious- 
ly threatening  chances  for  peace  and  eco- 
nomic development:  it  would  probably  in- 
crease Angola's  reliance  on  the  Cubans  for 
security  needs:  it  would  aline  the  U.S.  with 
the  oppressive  regime  in  South  Africa:  it 
would  Isolate  the  U.S.  from  our  NATO 
allies,  all  of  whom  have  good  relations  with 
Angola;  it  would  damage  the  good  working 
relations  enjoyed  by  American  companies 
operating  in  Angola:  and  It  would  seriously 
undermine  U.S.  relations  with  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  perhaps  draw  retaliatory  action 
from  some  key  African  states  such  as  Nige- 
ria, our  2nd  largest  oil  supplier. 

For  these  reasons,  we  strongly  feel  that 
your  support  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  retain  the  amendment  would  serve 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  in  its 
still  developing  relations  with  Africa. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Randall  Robim  son  , 

Executive  Director.m 


ALWAYS  GOOD  TO  HAVE  A  WISE 
COUNSEL 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

optcxas 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
started  my  service  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1975  it  did 
not  take  long  for  me,  and  my  staff,  to 
learn  that  tax  laws  are  not  simple  or 
easily  understood.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this. 

In  those  days,  my  staff  assistant, 
who  was  trying  to  keep  up  with  our 
very  first  tax  bill— the  Tax  Act  of 
1975— was  Barbara  Ruud.  Her  hus- 
band is  Millard  Ruud,  who  has  served 
for  many  years  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  outstanding  law  professors  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law  in  Austin.  Na.turally, 
when  the  going  got  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  murky  waters  of  tax  law,  Bar- 
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bara  would  seek  counsel  from  the  law 
professors  at  UT.  She  was  personal 
friends  with  these  people,  and  thus 
the  inquiries  were  always  received  in  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  nonpartisan- 
ship.  And,  I.  too,  learned  that  talking 
to  these  professors  when  I  could  was  a 
good  way  to  get  a  quick  handle  on 
both  theory  and  the  specifics  of  a 
matter  pending. 

I  believe  the  one  man  on  whom  we 
relied  most  was  Parker  Fielder,  who 
has  taught  for  a  total  of  25  years.  Al- 
though Barbara  Ruud  is  no  longer  on 
my  staff— and  we  do  miss  her— we  will 
still  be  calling  on  Parker  from  time  to 
time. 

The  student  bar  at  the  University  of 
Texas  has  named  Parker  as  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  year's  award  for  teaching 
excellence.  Based  on  my  personal  ex- 
perience with  Parker  as  "my"  teacher, 
I  know  he  deserves  the  award,  and 
then  some. 

I  want  to  share  the  press  release 
that    the    University    of    Texas    has 
issued  to  announce  the  award. 
The  UNivmsmr  or  Texas, 
News  and  Intormation  Service, 

Austin,  Tex..  April  30, 1981. 

Austin,  Tex.— A  longtime  University  of 
Texas  law  professor  who  is  known  for  his 
ability  to  communicate  clearly  the  complex 
concepts  of  Federal  income  tax  laws  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  Student  Bar  As- 
sociation's Teaching  Excellence  Award. 

Parker  C.  Fielder,  who  holds  the  William 
H.  Franeis  Jr.  Professorship  in  Law,  re- 
ceived the  honor  at  UT's  recent  Law  Week 
observance. 

He  not  only  teaches  a  basic  income  tax 
course  in  the  Law  School  but  also  an  ad- 
vanced course  on  corporate  taxation  and  a 
seminar  on  the  taxation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

His  students  report  he  is  a  master  at 
giving  practical  grounding  in  tax  law  and 
using  "hypothetlcals  that  reflect  the  real 
world."  On  teaching  evaluations  by  stu- 
dents, he  consistently  rates  high  marks  for 
preparation  and  enthusiasm  for  subject. 

Professor  Fielder  gained  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  "real  world,"  for  from  1953  to 
1961  he  was  a  tax  attorney  in  Midland. 

He  has  taught  a  total  of  25  years  In  the 
UT  Law  School.  His  first  teaching  assign- 
ment was  from  1948  to  1953.  He  returned  to 
the  faculty  in  1961.  Among  his  research  in- 
terestfi  are  the  WindfaU  Profits  Tax  of  1980 
and  Federal  taxation  of  energy  resources. 

Professor  Fielder  is  a  frequent  lecturer  at 
tax  institutes,  bar  association  meetings  and 
continuing  legal  education  programs  for 
practicing  attorneys.  He  lectures  in  the 
areas  of  business  law.  oil  and  gas  taxation 
law,  and  estate  and  gift  tax  plaiuilng. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, which  for  those  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion is  the  equivalent  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  for  scientists.  He  also  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

The  professor  earned  a  B.S.  degree  in 
commerce  from  Northwestern  University  in 
1941  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  ITT  Austin  in 
1948.  As  a  law  student  he  was  editor  of  the 
Texas  Law  Review  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  Order  of  the  Coif  and  Chancel- 
lors. 
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In  1974-75,  Professor  Fielder  served  as 
consultant  to  the  Texas  Legislative  Proper- 
ty Tax  Commission.* 


MEDICARE  MENTAL  ILLNESS 
NONDISCRIMINATION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  15  to  20  percent 
of  our  Nation's  more  than  22  million 
older  citizens  have  significant  mental 
health  problems.  Restrictions  in  the 
medicare  program  effectively  prevent 
many  of  these  individuals  from  receiv- 
ing adequate  mental  health  care. 

The  Medicare  Mental  Illness  Nondis- 
crimination Act,  which  I  have  reintro- 
duced today,  is  designed  to  provide 
access  to  mental  health  services 
through  three  basic  changes  in  the 
medicare  program. 

First,  the  bill  eliminates  the  discrim- 
inatory 50/50  copasrment  formula  for 
mental  health  care  in  favor  of  the  80/ 
20  copayment  formula  now  used  for 
physical  health  care.  Second,  the  bill 
eliminates  the  discriminatory  annual 
$250  maximum  payment  for  outpa- 
tient care  of  nervous,  mental,  or  emo- 
tional disorders.  By  eliminating  the 
ceiling  entirely,  greater  utilization  of 
outpatient  mental  health  services  will 
occur.  The  third  provision  of  the  bill 
changes  part  A  of  medicare  by  elimi- 
nating the  discriminatory  190-day  life- 
time limit  for  inpatient  psychiatric 
care  and  substitutes  the  spell-of -illness 
definition  employed  for  physical 
health  care. 

By  increasing  mental  health  care 
coverage  this  bill  will  actually  lower 
the  cost  of  other  health  care  services. 
Several  studies  attest  to  this  phenom- 
enon. In  a  study  of  a  single  Texas 
county— which  spanned  the  years 
1973-77— it  was  demonstrated  that  in- 
creased access  to  outpatient  psychiat- 
ric care  reduced  the  average  hospital 
stay  of  patients  65  and  older  from  111 
days  to  53  days.  This  halving  of  hospi- 
tal time  resulted  in  savings  of  $1.1  mil- 
lion. When  multiplied  out  over  the 
entire  popiilation  of  seniors  in  need  of 
mental  health  care  services,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  effect  will  result  in  a 
significant  reduction  of  overall  medi- 
care costs. 

Dr.  Robert  Butler,  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Aging,  helps  to 
explain  the  reason  for  these  savings  in 
"Aging  and  Mental  Health": 

(Medicare)  exclusions  may  actually  in- 
crease the  Government's  bill  by  discourag- 
ing preventive  and  early  rehabilitative  care 

•  •  •  Some  old  people  get  themselves 
checked  into  a  hosptial  just  to  get  a  physi- 
cal examination  (basing  it  on  some  physical 
complaint)  because  this  will  not  be  paid  for 
on  an  out-patient  basis. 

The  same  pattern  holds  true  for 
mental  health  coverage.  Physical  com- 
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plaints  and  ssmaptoms  often  mask  a 
psychiatric  illness.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  patients  are  iiu4>proprlately 
placed  in  skiUed  nursing  homes  or  in- 
termediate care  facilities,  because  re- 
imbursement is  more  easily  available 
for  care  in  these  facilities.  Generally, 
these  places  lack  the  resources  to  treat 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  thereby 
prolonging  the  illness.  This  misuse  of 
resources  raises  the  cost  of  medicare. 

It  has  been  noted  that  as  many  as  30 
percent  of  those  described  as  senile  ac- 
tually have  reversible  psychiatric  con- 
ditions which,  if  treated,  would  allow 
these  individuals  to  become  more  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  and  would 
save  a  substantial  amount  of  medicare 
dollars. 

In  1979,  in  its  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee stated  that  it  is  seeking  "im- 
provements in  medicare  to  close  cer- 
tain gaps  in  coverage  (some  of  which 
create  incentives  for  the  use  of  more 
costly  services)  and  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain defects  in  the  benefit  structure 
that  result  in  hardships  for  aged 
beneficiaries  when  they  become  sick." 

The  Medicare  Mental  Illness  Nondis- 
crimination Act  will  achieve  these 
goals. 

It  is  time  to  make  major  strides  to 
benefit  the  large  and  special  popula- 
tion of  elderly  citizens  in  need  of 
mental  health  care  services.  It  is  time 
to  act  on  recommendations  that  have 
been  languishing  for  over  a  decade. 

At  this  time  I  am  inserting  the  full 
text  of  the  Medicare  Mental  Illness 
Non-Discrimination  Act  in  the  record 
to  be  printed  following  my  statement. 

HJl. — 
A    bUl    to    eliminate    discriminaUon    with 

regard  to  mental  illness  under  medicare 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medicare  Mental 
Illness  Non-Discrimination  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DBCLAXATION  OF  PDRFOSB 

&c.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  mental  illness  is  more  prevalent  In  el- 
derly persons  than  in  younger  adults; 

(2)  in  spite  of  potential  benefits  of  treat- 
ment, elderly  persons  are  not  represented 
proportionately  in  the  mental  health  care 
delivery  system: 

(3)  medicare  benefits  must  be  equalised  to 
better  assure  care  in  appropriate  institution- 
al settings  for  those  elderly  persons  in  need 
of  such  services; 

(4)  full  outpatient  care  must  be  available 
for  those  elderly  persons  with  mental,  emo- 
tional, or  nervous  disorders  which  do  not  re- 
quire institutional  care; 

(5)  elderly  persons  comprise  10  per 
centum  of  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States  but  account  for  25  per  centum 
of  the  suicides; 

(6)  80  per  centum  of  the  elderiy  persons 
who  need  assistance  for  emotional  disturb- 
ances by  1980  will  not  be  able  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  present  system;  and 

(7)  since  its  enactment  seventeen  years 
ago,  those  secUons  of  UUe  XVUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  restricting  coverage  for 
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■awifl  Ulnen  have  not  been  revtaed  and  tn- 
flatton  bM.  In  effect,  further  reduced  the 
UMltad  coverage  oricUuOly  envtaioned   by 


(b)  It  is  the  purpoae  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  covermce  of  mental  illnea  on  an  equal 
I  with  ooverase  of  other  Illness. 


aicAMX  niovisiONs 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1812<b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  i>  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklnt  out  "(subject  to  subsection 
(cr  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  inaerUng  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(S)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(bKl)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (O  and  redes- 
ignating subsections  (d).  and  (e).  and  (f)  as 
subsections  (c).  (d).  and  <e),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1813(d)  (as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(c)  and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•'and  (c)". 

(cXl)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  redes- 
ignating subsections  (d)  through  (h)  as  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (g),  respectively. 

(2)  Section  1866(aK3KA>  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof.* 


INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OP  THE 
DISABLED  PERSON 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
Df  THX  House  or  MCPRSSEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  this  is  the  International  Year  of 
the  Disabled  Person.  Throughout  the 
year,  several  events  will  take  place  to 
ctmunemorate  this  significant  occasion 
and  to  draw  attention  not  only  to  the 
serious  problems  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped individuals  face  every  day  of 
their  lives,  but  also  to  the  good  private 
and  public  programs  and  initiatives 
which  have  improved  the  lives  of  these 
individuals  and  have  allowed  them  to 
become  productive  citizens. 

One  of  the  ways  I  would  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  (xxasion  would  be  to 
provide  every  Member  of  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  better  tmderstand  what 
it  means  to  be  handicapped.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  essay  written 
by  a  constituent  of  mine.  Mr.  Charles 
Keller  of  Lyons.  Colo.  This  essay,  for 
which  Mr.  Keller  received  fifth  prize 
in  the  national  Ability  Counts  writing 
contest  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  and  the  participating 
Governor's  Committees  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  is  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  I  have  ever  read 
about  what  a  handicapped  individual 
faces  in  our  society. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  take  a  moment  to  read  the  percep- 
tive renuu-ks  of  Mr.  Keller,  and  to  use 
the  insight  provided  in  his  essay  in 
making     decisions     affecting     handi- 
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capped  citiaens  throughout  our 
Nation.  I  feel  that  this  is  particularly 
relevant  at  this  time,  as  the  Congress 
is  currently  examining  several  budget 
proposals  which  call  for  significant 
changes  in  some  very  good  handi- 
capped programs,  such  as  Public  Law 
94-142  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Maiiistkxam mo  or  DisAsum  Studkmts  in 
My  CoiannfiTY's  School 
(By  Charles  D.  Keller) 
I  am  a  seventeen  year  old  physically 
handicapped  student.  Most  of  my  twelve 
years  in  a  public  school  have  been  spent  on 
crutches  or  in  a  wheelchair.  My  experiences 
are  an  excellent  example  of  what  my  school 
district  is  doing  to  mainstream  physically 
disabled  students.  Both  my  parents  and  I 
faced  many  difficulties  in  trying  to  see  that 
I  was  able  to  participate  as  fully  as  possible 
in  all  activities.  Most  of  the  problems  were 
easily  overcome  with  the  understanding  and 
co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  staff. 

Transportation  both  to  and  from  school 
and  to  outside  field  trips  was  the  first  obsta- 
cle that  was  removed.  At  first  the  district  re- 
quired my  parents  to  arrange  all  transporta- 
tion. The  district  now  has  four  buses 
equipped  with  hydraulic  lifts  and  specially 
built  to  handle  the  sixteen  wheelchair  stu- 
dents. These  buses  go  district  wide  five  days 
a  week. 

When  I  began  school,  curbs  and  steps  re- 
quired someone  to  always  be  on  the  alert  to 
lift  me  up  and  down.  It  was  a  slow  and 
sometimes  dangerous  task  and  was  very  em- 
barrassing to  me.  Two  years  ago  the  curbs 
and  steps  were  ramped  in  ail  buildings. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  district  began  to  build 
what  was  termed  an  open  space  building. 
These  buildings  had  very  few  interior  walls 
and  at  first  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  situation 
for  a  wheelchair  bound  student.  I  was  trans- 
ferred into  one  of  these  new  buildings  and 
attended  grades  two  through  five  in  the 
open  space  building.  However,  after  four 
years,  the  total  devastation  of  open  space 
floors  resembled  what  the  city  of  Atlanta 
might  have  looked  like  after  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea!  Tables,  desks,  chairs, 
books,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  lunchboxes  and 
toys  were  strewn  about  the  floor  with  aban- 
don. Electric  cords  plugged  into  safe  floor 
sockets  and  running  in  all  directions  were 
like  a  never  endmg  maze!  I  felt  trapped  and 
frustrated.  The  need  for  placing  my  name 
on  the  blackboard  for  help  became  a  very 
real  obstacle.  When  I  could  get  to  the  black- 
board, which  was  on  wheels  and  moved 
daily.  I  could  not  reach  either  the  chalk  or 
the  board  and  if  someone  else  put  my  name 
up  I  frequently  found  myself  "wiped  out" 
by  a  speeding  eraser. 

In  sixth  grade  I  transferred,  at  my  re- 
quest, into  a  strictly  structured  classroom 
situation  and  have  found  it  much  easier. 
Grade  seven  was  the  last  building  change  I 
needed  to  make  until  graduation  and  once 
again  I  was  faced  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
obstacles.  One  of  the  more  serious  ones,  for 
my  particular  handicap,  was  the  ever 
present  danger  of  being  "run  over"  by  older, 
larger,  boistrous  students.  One  day  I  was 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  domino  type  chain 
reaction  and  landed  In  a  heap  beneath  a 
football  player  and  a  star  wrestler.  They 
had  fun  scuffling,  I  had  a  broken  shoulder. 
These  last  few  years  of  school  have  seen 
many  changes  in  attitude  and  aid  available 
to  handicapped  students.  Counselors  and 
teachers  seem  readily  available  to  me  at  all 
times  and  have  a  more  acute  awareness  of 
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my  needs.  Other  students  are  beginning  to 
show  more  awareness  by  holding  heavy 
doors  and  generally  giving  a  helping  hand 
when  needed. 

In  my  sophomore  year,  a  series  of  frac- 
tures and  surgery  made  homebound  teach- 
ing essential.  We  were  unable  to  obtain  a 
teacher  because  of  the  distance  they  would 
have  to  drive,  twenty-four  miles  round  trip. 
A  school  staff  member  solved  the  problem. 
A  retired  teacher  living  in  our  community 
was  employed  by  the  district  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  from  my  regular 
teachers.  I  was  able  to  keep  up  with  all  of 
my  classes.  Some  of  my  teachers  made  It  a 
point  to  stop  in  the  afternoon  for  a  special 
tutoring  session  when  I  had  trouble  and 
often  brought  extra  reading  material  to  sup- 
plement what  I  might  be  missing  in  lecture 
classes. 

I  was  able  to  return  to  school  on  a  full 
time  basis  for  my  Junior  year  and  found  1 
could  maintain  a  3.5  average  even  though  I 
had  been  homebound  for  a  full  year. 

There  are  still  many  obstacles  that  must 
be  overcome  as  our  district  begins  to  work 
for  another  bond  issue  to  build  more 
schools.  Each  school  should  have  one  door 
equipped  with  a  smooth  threshold.  It  Is 
hard  on  teeth  to  be  "popping  wheelies"  over 
two  inch  high  thresholds.  Telephones  need 
to  be  lowered  so  they  can  be  reached  from  a 
wheelchair.  It  is  inconvenient  and  embar- 
rassing to  have  to  ask  someone  to  insert  the 
money,  as  well  as  dial  the  number,  then 
hope  the  cord  reaches  far  enough  so  you 
don't  have  to  ask  someone  to  talk  for  you 
too!  OeneraUy  I  use  the  office  phone. 
Drinking  fountains  need  better  access.  Two 
story  buildings  that  are  serviced  by  eleva- 
tors need  to  have  something  done  about  the 
fact  that  the  elevators  are  locked  at  all 
times.  This  could  be  a  great  hazard  to  a  dis- 
abled student  in  the  event  of  a  fire  or  other 
disaster.  Each  disabled  student  has  a  key 
but  there  is  the  very  real  possibility  the  key 
could  be  dropped  or  lost  In  the  rush  of  stu- 
dents evacuating  a  building. 

The  ramps  in  two  story  buildings  are  too 
steep.  Portable  buildings  used  as  classrooms 
have  ramps  but  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  where  the  wheelchair  must  travel 
to  reach  the  ramp.  In  my  case  it  was  off  a 
three  inch  drop  onto  the  rough  and  bumpy 
grass  or  over  a  curb.  Restroom  usage  must 
almost  be  determined  on  an  individual  basis. 
I  have  always  had  access  to  the  nurse's  rest- 
room.  Driver's  education  desperately  needs 
one  qualified  instructor  to  teach  hand  con- 
trol or  pedal  extension  control.  One  build- 
ing might  also  house  both  a  shop  and  a 
home  economics  room  designed  for  either 
regular  or  wheelchair  use.  Our  homebound 
program  could  be  greatly  updated  by  our 
career  center  with  the  use  of  closed  circuit 
TV,  two  way  radio  communication  between 
the  student's  home  and  classroom  and  the 
use  of  student  made  films  of  science  and 
other  laboratory  experiments. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  needs  within 
our  distict  to  help  improve  the  mainstream- 
ing  of  handicapped  students  is  communica- 
tion between  parents  of  the  students  and 
the  administration.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
parent  to  make  his  child's  needs  known  and 
then  to  co-operate  fully  to  see  that  those 
needs  are  met  on  a  realistic  basis.* 


TESTIMONY  OP  REVEREND 
HESBUROH 
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reported  our  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
I  and  the  President  on  February  27th. 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


or 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  HSPBBSKHTATIVBS 

Tuesday ,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees,  and  International  Law 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  chair,  held  Joint 
hearings  with  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  chaired  by  the  Distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  Alaw  K.  Simp- 
son, on  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 

These  unique  joint  hearings  on  the 
important  subject  of  immigration  and 
refugee  policy  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful  and  productive.  We 
were  privileged  to  have  the  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Inunigra- 
tion  and  Refugee  Policy,  Father  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh.  appear  as  the  opening 
witness  at  our  hearings. 

Father  Ted,  president  of  Notre 
Dame,  besides  being  my  good  friend, 
has  no  parallel  among  individuals  will- 
ing to  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  difficult  tasks  in  the  public  service. 
Certainly  the  ability  of  Father  Hes- 
burgh to  bring  together  the  divergent 
views  of  16  members  of  the  Select 
Commission,  including  8  Members  of 
Congress,  into  a  unified  final  report 
stands  as  an  outstanding  tribute  to  his 
leadership  and  dedication  to  public 
service. 

His  excellent  testimony  for  our  joint 
hearings  summarizes  well  the  finding 
of  the  Select  Commission  in  this  most 
thorny  policy  area.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement 
before  our  joint  subcommittees  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at  this 
point. 

Testimont  or  Rev.  Tkeodokk  M.  Hesburgh 
My  name  is  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  and  I 
am  here  as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  which  expired  on  April  30.  I 
have  with  me  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Puchs.  who 
served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  Dr.  Ralph  Thomas,  his  Deputy.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  to  see  so  many 
members  of  our  Conunission  here  today. 

Our  Commission  was  unusual  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  was  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  one  half  of  Its  membership  was 
from  the  Congress.  Second,  and  a  related 
point,  it  was  intended  not  just  to  study  a 
problem  and  make  general  long  term  recom- 
mendations, but  to  make  specific  recommen- 
dations to  reform  an  extremely  complicated 
law. 

Our  Commission  held  twelve  regional 
public  hearings,  listened  to  seven  hundred 
witnesses,  conducted  twenty-four  public 
consultations  with  experts,  sponsored  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  original  research,  sys- 
tematically reviewed  all  existing  research, 
and.  after  seven  commission  meetings,  we 


TRB  axiwArT  or  trk  namHUTioH  and 

NATIONALITT  ACT 

Within  the  past  week,  you  had  delivered 
to  you  the  Select  Commission  staff  draft  of 
a  new  Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  strongly  hope  that  members  of 
the  Ccmgress  who  served  on  the  Commission 
officially  and  Representative  Mazzoli.  who 
participated  in  our  deliberations  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  will  introduce  this  bill  as  a 
working  bill.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  get 
the  Executive  Branch,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  generally  to  put  this  extremely  im- 
portant topic  on  their  agenda  than  to  have 
the  particulars  of  a  working  bill  to  address. 

I  thought  it  might  be  valuable  to  the  Con- 
gress for  you  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  Just 
how  the  Commission  went  about  its  busi- 
ness. For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  submit 
a  work  chart  which  depicts  that  graphically. 

Within  the  next  ten  days  you  will  receive 
eleven  additional  volumes  completed  by  the 
staff  last  week  as  they  worked  through  the 
nights  of  April  29th  and  30th  to  ready  the 
material  for  the  printer. 

THE  STArr  REPORT 

Of  the  volumes  you  will  receive,  the  first 
of  them  is  most  important.  It  is  the  why  and 
how  companion  volume  to  the  final  Com- 
mission report.  Called  the  Staff  Report,  it  is 
a  supplement  to  the  official  Final  Report  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  and  provides  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  major  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  and  the  implemen- 
tation strategies  and  procedures  for  carry- 
ing them  out. 

Now.  the  final  report  is  in  your  hands.  But 
the  problems  raised  by  immigration  face  ev- 
eryone of  us;  and  they  will  not  go  away. 

Some  among  us.  often  moved  by  deeply  re- 
ligious values,  ask  the  question:  Why  should 
immigration  be  a  problem?  Why  shouldn't 
people  be  free  to  move  wherever  they  want 
to?  We  are  all  one  species,  all  children  of 
one  God:  and  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
human  beings  have  been  a  curious,  migra- 
tory species.  Why  not  let  down  the  barriers 
of  nation-states  and  permit  people  to  move 
freely? 

The  questions  almost  answer  themselves. 
Immigration  is  a  problem  because  nearly  all 
peoples  believe  In  nationalism  and  wish  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  national  ideologies 
and  institutions.  We  believe  this  in  the  VS.. 
too,  but  not  for  narrow,  nationalistic,  selfish 
purposes  only,  but  also  because  we  believe 
that  our  nation  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
possibilities  of  freedom  and  the  potentiality 
for  justice.  The  existence  of  our  nation  as  a 
nation  is  tied  to  the  realization  of  high  goals 
for  all  of  humanity. 

THE  THREE  PRINCIPLES  OP  DOflGRATIOH 
RXPORM 

Our  nationalism  is  not  inconsistent  with 
internationalism.  In  fact,  the  first  of  three 
principles  which  undergird  the  Commis- 
sion's important  recommendations  is  the 
principle  of  international  cooperation.  As  a 
nation,  we  cannot  survive  without  interna- 
tional cooperation.  Consequently,  the  Select 
Commission  made  several  recommendations 
guided  by  that  principle. 

The  second  of  our  important  principles  is 
the  rule  of  law.  To  the  Commission,  the  rule 
of  law  meant  two  things.  First,  enforcing 
the  limits  we  set  for  immigration  in  a  firm, 
unambiguous  manner,  and  second,  doing  so 
with  high  standards  of  due  process.  Dozens 
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of  the  Commission  recommendations  are 
guided  by  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Our  third  principle  is  that  of  the  open  so- 
ciety. By  the  open  society,  we  mean  certain 
specific  things.  We  mean  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
accept  a  reasonable  number  of  immigrants 
and  refugees  each  year  to  fulfill  U.S.  policy 
goals  regardless  of  the  color,  nationality,  or 
religion  of  those  admitted.  It  also  means 
that,  once  axlmltted  to  this  country,  that 
they  should  be  entitied  to  get  on  a  fast 
track  to  citizenship  under  the  protection  of 
the  UjS.  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  ttUs 
land  without  discrimination. 

T'he  open  society  does  not  mean  limitless 
immigration.  Quantitative  and  qualitative 
limits  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  con- 
cepts of  the  open  society  as  we  understand 
them. 

THE  (nnZENS'  COMMTTT^  ON  TmnCBATlON 
REPORM 

Without  first  principles  such  as  interna- 
tional cooperation,  the  rule  of  law.  and  the 
open  society,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
about  fimdamental  immigration  reform. 
Our  efforts  and  yours  will  be  picked  at  by 
special  interest  groups.  In  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  President  Ford,  who  is  joining  me 
and  many  distinguished  citizens  today  in 
forming  a  Citizens'  Committee  for  Immigra- 
tion Reform,  he  praised  the  work  of  the 
Select  Commission  and  warned  that  we 
must  guard  against  the  parochialism  and 
demagoguery  of  special  Interest  groups. 

THE  ENEMIES  Or  PAROCHIALISM  AND 
DEMAGOGUERY 

We  cannot  defang,  to  use  Senator  AI 
Simpson's  phrase,  the  emotionalism  which 
surrounds  this  issue  entirely  but  we  can  rec- 
ognize first  principles  and  try  our  best  to  be 
guided  by  them.  If  they  do  not  overcome 
the  fo»ir  horsemen  of  parochialism,  dema- 
goguery, knee-jerkism  and  perfectionism,  at 
least  perhaps  they  will  temper  the  debate 
and  provide  the  necessary  framework  for 
getting  on  with  the  work. 

Each  of  the  major  recommendations  I  will 
discuss  this  afternoon  is  interrelated,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  take  such  a  compre- 
hensive approach.  For  example,  concentra- 
tion on  enforcement  should  be  matched 
with  an  equal  emphasis  on  a  sound  immigra- 
tion law. 

Of  course,  the  first  subject  on  the  minds 
of  most  persons  who  worry  about  immigra- 
tion is  illegal  inunigration. 

This  Commission  not  only  recommended  a 
more  rational  system  for  admitting  immi- 
grants legally  and  for  the  legalization  as 
resident  aliens  of  a  large  proportion  of  un- 
documented aliens  now  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  recommended  many  measures 
to  enforce  consistenOy,  firmly,  and  fairly 
the  limits  established  by  law. 

EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

There  is  no  sense  in  pretending  enforce- 
ment will  work  without  demagnetizing  the 
jobs  which  bring  illegal  aliens  here.  A 
centerpiece  of  the  enforcement  measures 
recommended  by  the  Commission  would  be 
an  employee  sanctions  law  with  a  reliable, 
nondiscriminatory  method  of  certlf  jring  em- 
ployee eligibility  that  any  of  us  would  use 
when  appls^g  for  a  new  job. 

Would  such  a  measure  be  worth  the  effort 
and  cost  and  would  it  work?  Thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  believe  that  it 
would.  Would  such  a  measure  discriminate 
against  certain  groups  or  be  used  to  violate 
the  privacy  rights  of  Americans?  WhOe  1 
understand  the  apprehensicms  of  the  many 
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who  ntoe  thoM  queationa,  iHuea 
whiefa  u«  of  ooneem  to  me  also,  I  strongly 
teilcw  Uw  amwer  Is  no. 

Euploya'  Moctiona  ia  not  a  panacea  but  it 
«U1  taka  away  the  incentive  for  emi>k>yen 
to  hire  iUesal  allena  and  demacnetlae  the 
macnct  enouch  ao  that  with  comprehensive, 
tarteted  enforcement  stratedea  we  should 
be  able  to  reduce  illeial  migration  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number. 

Thia  Coramiaaion  does  not  want  draconian 
mcaaurea  at  the  border,  ports  of  entry  or  in 
the  interior.  Just  the  opposite.  We  made 
many  recommendations  to  improve  the  pro- 
fMslonallim  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
rmlliatlon  Service  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  Its  inves- 
tlgatWB.  inspectors  and  Border  Patrol 
Agents.  But  we  know  that  without  employer 
sanctions,  enforcement  efforts  will  not  be 
effective. 

I  would  ask  that  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  and  the  plight  of  iUegal 
allena— and  I  count  myself  among  them— to 
think  about  the  aspirations  of  Americans 
whose  wagea  and  standards  are  depressed  by 
their  presence  and  also  to  think  about  the 
aUeoa  themselves.  Not  the  ones  who  slip 
into  the  system  and  make  a  decent  living 
while  they  adjust  to  a  fugiUve  life  in  the 
shadows  but  the  ones  who  die  in  the  desert 
or  in  the  baJlast  tanks  of  ships  and  the  ones 
who  are  waiting  patiently  in  line  to  come  to 
the  United  States  through  legal  Immigra- 
tion channels. 

For  those  who  are  apprehensive  about  dis- 
crimination resulting  from  the  application 
of  employer  sanctions,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  only  system  the  Commission  rec- 
ommended would  protect  against  discrimi- 
nation more  than  at  present  because  all  per- 
sons eligible  to  work  would  have  to  identify 
themselves  through  a  reliable  method  of 
identification.  BnployerB  who  turn  someone 
away  would  not  have  the  excuse  that  he  or 
she  looked  or  talked  like  an  iUegal  alien. 
Under  the  employer  sanctions  law  proposed, 
employers  would  not  be  penalized  If  they 
were  fooled  by  the  Job  applicant. 

I  also  am  penniaded  that  concerns  about 
the  abuse  of  privacy  are  not  warranted. 
What  protects  our  society  and  individuals 
against  the  abuse  of  privacy  is  the  existence 
of  traditions,  habits,  and  laws  which  sustain 
our  first,  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendment 
rights  oonceminga  freedom  and  due  process. 
Tlieae  constitute  a  national  will  to  resist 
governmental  control  or  private  t«i«ii»»i  of 
personal  information. 

In  fact,  the  employment  eligibility  system 
should  be  the  occasion  to  make  explicit  in 
legUative  language  the  privacy  protections 
due  taidtviduals  in  our  society.  In  this  case. 
there  would  be  strict  UmitaUons  on  the  use 
of  the  employee  eligibility  card  and  on  the 
aoccas  to  and  use  of  the  daU  base  behind  it. 

LSBAUZATIOM 

Effective  enforcement  will  depend  on  one 
other  makw  Commission  recommendation 
which  also  was  guided  by  the  principle  of 
the  rule  of  law.  We  caOed  it  legalintion.  We 
unanlmoiialy  recommended  the  legalisation 
of  a  laive  proportion  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  now  In  this  country.  We  specified 
that  petsons  should  be  eligible  if  they  could 
show  that  they  were  in  the  United  States  no 
later  than  January  1.  IMO.  I  know  that  Con- 
gress will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
reasons  which  produced  this  unanimous 
vote. 

First,  new  enforcement  efforts  to  curtail 
the  future  flow  of  Illegal  aliens,  which  the 
ConmisBian  said  must  be  instituted  If  we 
are   to   have  a  legalization   program,   will 
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depend  for  maximum  effectiveness  on  the 
knowledge  which  can  be  produced  only 
through  a  comprehensive  legalintlon  pro- 
gram that  provides  information  about  mi- 
gration channels,  smuggler  practices,  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  aliens  of  them- 
selves. 

Second,  through  legalisation  we  will  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  composition  by  nation- 
al origin  of  illegal  aliens  and  even  be  able  to 
pinpoint  the  villages,  towns,  states  and  prov- 
inces from  which  they  come.  That  knowl- 
edge will  be  invaluable  when  we  try  to  deal 
with  migration  pressures  at  the  source 
through  bilateral  or  international  coopera- 
tion. 

Third,  by  legalizing  this  group,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  will  be 
able  to  target  its  limited  enforcement  re- 
sources where  they  count— in  stopping 
future  flows— instead  of  in  the  costly  and  in- 
effective cope  and  robber  approach  to  catch- 
ing people  who  already  have  learned  how  to 
avoid  the  authorities. 

Fourth,  these  persons,  while  more  capable 
of  evasion  than  newcomers,  live  in  an  under- 
class outside  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  As 
such,  they  are  prey  to  exploitation  by  em- 
ployers who  violate  labor  protection  laws 
and  other  more  serious  criminal  activity- 
undermining  the  nile  of  law  for  all  of  us  as 
well  as  depressing  the  wages  and  standards 
of  some. 

Fifth,  legalization  not  only  recognizes  the 
fact  that  these  people  are  already  here,  but 
that  we  will  all  benefit  if  they  come  out  of 
the  shadows  and  participate  more  fully  in 
American  life. 

Ironically,  legalization  may  permit  many 
aliens  to  return  home  more  frequently  to 
their  countries  of  origin  than  they  now  do. 
Rates  of  emigration  for  most  immigrants 
have  been  about  30  percent  of  immigration. 
For  this  group,  that  would  be  higher  once 
given  a  legal  resident  alien  status  in  the 
United  States  since  they  no  longer  would  be 
subject  to  the  hazards  of  crossing  illegally. 

No  one  has  to  fear  that  legalization  will 
cost  the  United  States  anything.  Fees  wiU 
pay  for  the  entire  program.  Only  those 
aliens  who  have  a  Job  and  can  meet  the 
public  charge  requirements  will  qualify. 

A  LAMCE  TEMTORAKT  WOKKKR  PROGRAM 

Some  are  asking  why  it  is  necessary  to 
confer  the  status  of  resident  alien  on  those 
who  qualify  foi  legalization?  Why  not.  they 
ask.  give  them  a  temporary  worker  status 
and  include  them  as  part  of  large  scale 
guestworker  program  to  be  negotiated  with 
interested  countries? 

The  idea  of  a  large  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram is  tremendously  attractive.  Perhaps  a 
better  word  is  seductive.  Economists  predict 
a  large  shortfall  of  VJS.  service  and  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  decades  ahead.  There 
are  certainly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  in  Latin 
American  countries  who  would  be  happy  to 
take  those  Jobs.  Some  people  believe  that  a 
large  guestworker  program  might  channel 
enough  persons  into  the  employ  of  ranch- 
ers, growers,  garment  and  other  manufac- 
turers to  such  an  extent  that  employer 
sanctions  and  other  enforcement  measures 
will  not  be  necessary. 

There  is  a  superficial  pUusiblUty  to  this 
argument  and  the  Commission  gave  it  seri- 
ous consideration  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half.  In  the  end.  we  were  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  launch  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

First,  a  large  scale  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram— say  a  half  million  or  more  a  year— 
whether  or  not  it  included  the  newly  legal- 
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bMd  aliens  already  here,  would  have  some 
limits  which  had  to  be  enforced.  Would  the 
program  be  for  single  men  only?  For  agri- 
cultural employment?  For  the  southwestern 
states?  For  six  months,  eight  or  more? 
Would  individuals  be  able  to  renew  their 
participation? 

Whatever  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  limits  would  have  to  be  enforced.  With- 
out an  employer  sanctions  law  and  a  reliable 
means  of  employee  identification,  the  rule 
of  law  would  be  compromised  extensively  as 
aliens  tried  to  slip  the  boundaries  imposed 
by  the  program. 

Second.  It  is  difficult  to  turn  off  such  a 
program  once  it  gets  started.  A  large  scale 
program  would  build  a  dependency  on  for- 
eign labor  in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Certain  Jobs  would  become  identified  with 
foreigners,  putting  at  risk  one  aspect  of  the 
principle  of  the  open  society,  as  I  tried  to 
define  it  a  moment  ago.  In  effect,  a  second 
class  of  aliens  would  have  been  established 
in  our  country  who  were  not  fully  protected 
by  the  law  and  its  entitlements  and  who 
could  not  participate  effectively  in  main- 
stream institutions.  And  a  large  program 
without  effective  enforcement  measures 
would  stimulate  new  migration  pressures  in 
the  long  run. 

Third,  one  of  the  seductive  reasons  for 
such  a  program  is  to  accommodate  the  pop- 
ulation pressures  of  other  nations  and  thus 
achieve  foreign  policy  objectives.  But  there 
are  few  things  more  dangerous  to  friendship 
between  nations  than  to  have  a  large  body 
of  foreign  nationals  working  in  one  country 
with  the  possibility  of  incidents  being  blown 
up  by  a  demagogue  in  either  country. 

MEXICO 

Many  have  suggested  that  a  guestworker 
program  would  be  helpful  to  Mexico.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  no  Mexican  official  rep- 
resented that  position  to  us.  we  did  not 
think  it  wise  to  propose  a  program  with  po- 
tentially harmful  consequences  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  Commission  has  been  mindful  of  U.S. 
relations  with  Mexico  and  other  countries 
as  charged  by  Public  Law  9&-412.  We  know 
that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  that 
Mexico  be  able  to  shape  its  own  destiny  as 
prosperous  and  stable  democracy.  We  know 
that  Mexico,  to  some  extent,  relies  on  the 
safety  valve  of  migration  to  the  United 
States.  But  we  cannot  shape  an  immigration 
policy  for  the  world— with  sixteen  million 
refugees  and  more  than  one  million  persons 
registered  with  visa  numbers  to  come  to  the 
United  States— in  response  to  one  nation 
only.  In  fact,  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  open  society  wtiich 
does  not  discriminate  in  the  admission  of 
immigrants  and  refugees  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality. 

However,  we  made  several  recommenda- 
tions consistent  with  that  very  principle 
which  will  have  the  practical  effect  of  in- 
creasing immigration  from  Mexico  to  some 
extent.  We  estimate  that  at  the  outside 
about  700.000  of  the  one  and  a  half  million 
persons  who  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
legalization  program  would  be  Mexican  na- 
tionals who  would  then  be  in  a  position  to 
petition  for  their  spouses  and  minor  chil- 
dren to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  as  many  as  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Mexican  spouses  and/or 
minor  children  would  be  admitted,  although 
the  actual  number  is  likely  to  be  less.  Such 
persons  would,  of  course,  have  to.  wait  in 
turn  under  the  numerically  restricted  immi- 
gration totals  imposed  by  the  new  law.  But 
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their  admission  to  the  United  States  and 
that  of  other  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
resident  aliens  would  be  expedited  by  the 
emphasis  which  the  Commission  has  placed 
on  the  reunification  of  immediate  families. 
The  modest  increase  recommended  for  legal 
immigration  which  would  facilitate  both 
family  reunification  and  Independent  immi- 
gration is  another  recommendation  which  is 
likely,  at  least  in  the  near  term,  to  increase 
immigration  from  Mexico  slightly.  Finally, 
the  clearing  of  backlogs,  in  conjunction  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  also 
would  help  to  some  degree. 

TRS  NUMSn  or  IMMIGRAirrS  ARS  RXrUGBS  TO 
BX  AOMITTXD 

I  know  that  there  are  persons  who  are 
wondering  why  the  Commission  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  legal  Immigration. 
The  answer  is  straightforward  but  not 
simple.  It  is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  do  so.  Once  sgaln  I  will 
summarize  our  findings  with  respect  to  legal 
immigrants. 

Immigrants  work  hard,  save  and  invest 
and  create  more  Jobs  than  they  take.  Thus, 
they  contribute  to  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  true  even  for  refu- 
gees although  the  contribution  takes  place 
after  a  longer  period  of  adjustment. 

Immigrants  rapidly  pay  back  Into  the 
public  coffers  more  than  they  take  out. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  pool  of  yoimg- 
er  and  middle-aged  workers,  thus  strength- 
ening our  social  security  sjraiem  and  enlarg- 
ing U.S.  manpower  capabilities. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  ties  with  other 
nations. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  linguistic  and 
cultural  resources. 

Immigrants  and  their  children  embrace 
American  ideals  and  public  values  rapidly 
and  help  to  renew  them. 

Immigrants  give  a  brilliant  demonstration 
to  the  world  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

And  finally,  the  children  of  immigrants 
scculturate  well  to  American  life  and  actual- 
ly seem  to  be  healthier  and  do  better  at 
school  on  the  average  than  those  of  native 
bom  Americans. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  one  well  might  ask 
why  the  Commission  was  so  timid  in  recom- 
mending a  modest  Increase  in  legal  immigra- 
tion from  210.000  to  350.000  annually. 

One  reason  is  that  imder  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980.  whose  fundamental  provisions  we 
endorsed,  it  is  possible  to  admit  more  than 
the  50.000  refugees  anticipated  by  that  act 
as  the  normal  annual  flow. 

Because  refugee  situations  often  are  emer- 
gencies, we  need  to  provide  flexibility  to 
meet  them.  Therefore,  we  must  be  cautious 
on  the  number  of  nimierlcally  restricted  Im- 
migrants we  admit. 

A  second  reason  is  that  some  of  our  Com- 
missioners believe  that  we  should  not  in- 
crease the  present  ceilings  at  all  until  effec- 
tive enforcement  is  in  place.  In  fact,  four 
Commissioners  voted  against  the  increase  in 
immigration  levels  for  that  reason.  The 
twelve  who  voted  for  it  include  many  who 
are  strong  advocates  of  new.  effective  en- 
forcement measures  but  see  the  value  of  In- 
creasing immigration  modestly  at  this  time 
for  the  good  that  it  will  do  this  country,  and 
because  the  new  system  will  help  to  reduce 
pressures  for  Ulegal  migration  slightly. 

A  third  reason  is  the  largely  incorrect  but 
widely  held  perception  that  immigrants 
take  away  from  rather  than  benefit  society. 
Because  that  perception  is  a  social  reality 
one  must  t>e  cautious  about  numbers. 

What  wiU  the  numbers  add  up  to  if  the 
Commission's    recommendations    are    fol- 
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lowed?  If  the  Congress  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission,  we 
can  make  population  projections  based  on 
reasonable,  assumptions— Including  one 
about  illegal  immigiation— which  you  will 
And  discussed  in  two  chapters  of  the  staff 
report.  The  result  is  that  the  United  States 
will  achieve  negative  population  growth  at  a 
level  of  two  hundred  seventy-four  million 
perMDS  by  the  year  2050.  leas  than  seventy 
years  from  now.  That  is  baaed  on  a  projec- 
tion of  an  annual  net  immigration  of  five 
hundred  thousand,  a  reasonable  and  per- 
haps conservative  projection  as  explained  in 
the  staff  report,  which  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  reprint,  since  it  goes  into  such  detail 
with  respect  to  the  background  and  the  im- 
plications of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  million 
does  not  strike  me  as  high  by  any  measure. 
The  United  SUtes.  if  it  foUowed  those  rec- 
ommendations, would  go  from  having  6%  of 
the  world's  population  now  to  far  less  than 
3%  by  the  year  2050,  something  that  may 
happen  in  only  twenty-five  years.  The  U.S. 
would  remain  the  least  densely  populated 
nation  in  the  world  with  the  probable  ex- 
ceptions of  Canada  and  Australia.  And  our 
per  capita  wealth  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 

THE  COMPOSmOR  OF  U.S.  POPULATIOH 

There  also  is  concern  about  increasing  the 
percentage  of  foreign  bom  in  our  nation's 
population.  Right  now  there  are  eight  West- 
em  countries  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
foreign  bom  than  the  U.S.  and  we  are 
better  at  absorbing  immigrants  than  any  of 
them.  7et.  the  concern  is  understandable. 
Immigration  means  change  and  change 
brings  the  possibilities  of  conflict. 

Let  us  take  the  worst  case  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  concerned  about  a 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  foreign  Imm.  Sup- 
pose Congress  does  not  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  which  we  believe 
will  lead  to  a  net  annual  migration  of  no 
more  than  500,000  a  year,  a  number  that  is 
certainly  less  than  in  the  last  few  years. 
Suppose  the  net  migration  was  750,000  a 
year.  That  would  lead  to  a  population  of  300 
million  by  the  year  2080— one  hundred 
years  from  now.  the  equivalent  of  5  genera- 
tions—and of  that  population,  one-third 
would  consist  of  persons  who  had  arrived  in 
the  U.S.  after  1979  or  of  their  descendants. 

Why  should  that  be  so  worrisome  in  the 
light  of  U.S.  history?  The  fact  is  that  about 
45  percent  of  the  people  now  in  this  country 
either  arrived  here  or  are  descendants  of 
persons  who  came  here  within  the  last  four 
to  five  generations.  In  fact,  at  least  one  half 
of  the  Congressional  members  of  our  Com- 
mission are  descendents  of  persons  who 
came  to  the  United  States  within  the  last 
four  generations,  not  even  counting  that 
distinguished  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame.  Ron 
BCazzoli.  No  one  questions  their  American- 
ism in  the  slightest  although  many  people 
vigorously  opposed  the  arrival  of  their  an- 
cestors, predicting  dire  consequences  for  the 
United  States  l>ecause  of  their  admission. 

In  years  past  it  was  argued  that  German 
Immigrants,  because  of  their  strong  love  for 
the  German  language  and  culture,  would 
destroy  the  ties  that  bind  us  as  a  nation. 
Then  it  was  the  CathoUcs,  particularly  the 
Irish,  with  their  devotion  to  Papal  authori- 
ty, who.  it  was  maintained,  would  prove  In- 
capable of  contributing  to  a  free  society. 
Next,  the  Jews,  Italians,  Poles,  Greeks  and 
others  were  scomed  as  unfit  to  become  good 
Americans.  So  strong  was  the  feeling 
against  Asians  that  they  virtually  were  ex- 
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eluded  as  legal  immigrants  untU  very  recent- 
ly In  our  history.  Only  the  American  Indi- 
ans can  claim  to  be  charter  members  here. 
But  all  of  our  ancestral  groups  In  their  own 
way  can  claim  to  have  refreshed,  renewed, 
defended  and  created  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  all  are  fortunate  that  aome  of  our  an- 
cestors were  immigrants,  others  refugees, 
some  contract  laborers,  others  Indmtured 
servants,  and  still  others  survived  the  slave 
trade  and  made  it  to  this  land.  Most  of  them 
suffered  the  migration  passage  and  the 
problems  of  adjustment  here,  even  those 
who  chose  to  come,  but  few  of  us  regret  that 
they  stuck  it  out. 

WhUe  this  nation  should  get  its  house  In 
order  by  regaining  control  over  immigration 
policy  and  while  it  is  clear  that  we  no  longer 
can  follow  George  Washington's  advice  to 
open  our  doors  to  all  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
world,  this  would  be  s  horrible  time  to 
impose  additional  quantitative  restrictions 
on  Immigration.  It  would  be  a  classic  case  of 
biting  off  one's  nose  to  q>ite  one's  face.  And 
it  would  be  a  betrayal  of  what  is  best  in  us— 
what  the  country  stands  for  above  all  else- 
opportunity,  freedom  and  respect  for  diver- 
sity baaed  on  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
human  beings. 

THE  mZD  POR  LKADBUHIP 

In  1039.  the  Congress  followed  the  public 
opinion  polls  and  refused  to  accept  refugees 
beyond  the  number  allocated  under  our  re- 
strictive national  origins  quota  system.  Not 
only  did  that  doom  those  persons  to  a  fate 
determined  by  Adolf  Hitler,  but  the  United 
SUtes  lost  the  talent,  ability  and  gratitude 
of  those  people  and  their  descendants. 

We  can  and  should  assert  our  own  values 
and  traditions  and  our  self-interest  by  mod- 
estly increasing  levels  of  immigration  and 
instituting  a  legalization  program  as  well  as 
by  enforcing  the  law  firmly  and  fairly. 
What  is  required  is  a  campaign  of  leader- 
ship to  articulate  those  values,  traditions 
and  interests  in  relationship  to  immigration 
so  that  the  American  people  will  support 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  hss  been  a  privi- 
lege to  serve.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL, 
1981— THE  ABRANZON  FAMILY 


HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

OPCAUFORMIA 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Ux.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  the  nations  which  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  pledged  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  reunite  families  separated  by 
political  boundaries. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed 
to  live  up  to  that  promise.  Members  of 
Congress  are  conducting  a  vigU  on  the 
House  floor  entitled  "Call  to  Con- 
science" on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewish 
families  and  individuals  who  are  being 
forcibly  detained  in  the  U.S.SJI.  as  a 
result  of  the  Soviet  Government's  re- 
pressive immigration  policy. 

Last  year,  I  participated  in  a  similar 
vigU,  -Spirit  of  Helsinki."  on  behalf  of 
Zina  and  Arkady  Abranzon.  It  sadd«is 
me  very  deeply  that  my  participation 
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In  the  "Call  to  Conscience"  must  again 
be  directed  toward  the  plight  of  the 
same  family. 

The  Soviet  police  broke  into  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abranzon's  apartment  on  Octo- 
ber 5.  1979.  confiscated  all  of  their 
possessions,  and  incarcerated  them  at 
Ivano-Frankovsk  Prison  in  the  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  where 
they  were  held  without  trial  for  more 
than  1  year. 

The  Abransons  are  Soviet  Jewish 
eitisens  who  had  planned  to  apply  for 
exit  visas  before  this  unfortunate  inci- 
dent. 

In  November  of  1980.  Soviet  officials 
found  the  Abranaons  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  possession  of  resources. 
Arkady  Abranson  was  sentenced  to  14 
years  in  prison,  while  his  wife,  Zina. 
was  condemned  to  a  prison  term  of  6 
years;  both  sentences  are  currently 
being  served  at  Ivano-FYankovsk. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  releasing  the 
Abranaons  and  granting  them  exit 
visas  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  only 
indicate  to  the  world  its  willingness  to 
comply  with  the  Helsinki  accords,  but 
would  also  affirm  its  desire  to  amelio- 
rate relations  between  our  two  great 
nations.  This  action  would  be  particu- 
larly significant,  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  new  Reagan  administration 
is  considering  U.S.-UJS.S.R.  policy  ini- 
tiatives, as  well  as  a  possible  summit 
meeting. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
Soviet  Union's  disturbing  treatment  of 
its  Jewish  eitisens  and  ask  that  it 
abide  by  its  international  commit- 
ments by  relaxing  restrictions  on  im- 
migration policies.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  for  such  pleas— the  day  when 
families  can  be  reunited  in  Israel.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIMMT  EKDULOS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUBRTS 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BCAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  fu- 
neral services  were  held  last  week  in 
Massachusetts  for  James  E>oulos, 
founder  of  Jimmy's  Harborside,  one  of 
Boston's  best-known  restaurants.  The 
late  Leverett  Saltonstall,  while  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  nicknamed 
Jimmy  Doulos  the  "Chowder  King," 
and  most  New  Englanders  agreed. 
Indeed,  after  Mr.  Saltonstall's  election 
to  the  Senate,  he  was  so  appalled  to 
find  tomatoes  in  the  Senate  dining 
room's  clam  chowder  that  he  arranged 
for  Jimmy  to  instruct  Senate  cooks  in 
the  art  of  making  real  clam  chowder. 
As  all  New  Englanders  know,  it's  a  sin 
to  put  tomatoes  in  clam  chowder. 

But  Jimmy  Doulos  was  more  than  a 
restaurant  owner.  While  proud  of 
America,  his  adopted  country,  he 
never  forgot  his  humble  origins  in  the 
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small  Oreek  town  of  Mytelene.  He 
spent  his  entire  life  promoting  im- 
proved Greek-American  friendship, 
and  eventually  raised  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
high  school  in  his  home  town.  Jimmy 
gave  generously  of  his  time  and  money 
to  local  charities  in  Boston  as  well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  of  immigrants 
was  built  by  men  and  women  of  cour- 
age and  imagination,  the  qualities  that 
made  Jimmy  Doulos  the  great  man  he 
was.  Those  of  us  who  were  his  friends 
loved  and  respected  him,  and  we  will 
all  miss  him. 

At  this  point,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  two  trib- 
utes to  Jimmy  Doulos  that  appeared 
in  the  Greek  Sunday  News  of  Boston. 
Jitatr  Doulos,  Pkopu's  Ambassador 
(By  Peter  L.  Caparell) 

Beneath  the  Byzantine  cupola  of  the  N.E. 
Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Roxbury.  civic,  edu- 
cational and  religious  leaders,  assembled  for 
a  farewell  salute  to  the  People's  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Athens  of  America,  James  E. 
Doulos. 

Delegations  headed  by  House  Speaker, 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Governor  Edward  J. 
King  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Joined  eccle- 
siastic legates  and  university  heads  in 
paying  final  homage  to  a  humble  and  benev- 
olent Hellene,  who  set  foot  to  these  shores 
as  a  thirteen  year  old  migrant,  eager  to  earn 
his  mark  in  this  golden  land  of  opportunity. 

Celebrants  of  a  high  mass  were  the  Metro- 
politan Meliton  from  Constanopli  tuid  Dean 
John  C.  Zanetos  with  parish  pastors  from 
surrounding  communities  partlcipating- 
More  personal  and  nostalgic  eulogies  were 
delivered  by  (interdenominational)  clergy 
friends  of  the  Doulos  family. 

This  large  congregation  of  friends,  from 
all  levels  of  society,  shared  together  the 
tears  of  grief  that  truly  revealed  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man,  known  and  beloved,  simply 
as  "Jimmy." 

He  was.  said  Dean  Zanetos,  a  soul  that 
was  fUled  with: 

"Ooodness.  Humility  and  Kindness." 

Speaker  O'Neill,  who  shared  Joyous  mo- 
ments with  Jimmy,  was  surely  speaking  for 
many  when  he  said:  "We  lost  a  fine  friend." 

Former  Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  didn't 
have  to  utter  a  word.  Brushing  tears,  from 
reddened  eyes,  conveyed  his  message.  Mi- 
chael Dukakis,  another  ex  Governor  from 
another  party  was  observed  leaving  the  Ca- 
thedral with  bowed  head  and  hands  stuffed 
Into  pockets. 

Veterans  of  the  36th  (Yankee)  Division 
and  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery,  resplendent  in  gold  braid  and 
maroon  uniforms,  served  as  the  honor  guard 
and  stood  rigidly  to  attention  outside  the 
Cathedral  to  honor  a  comrade  they  regard 
as  a,  •■Genuine  Patriot." 

Members  of  the  Massachusetts  House  and 
Senate,  huddled  about,  within  the  reception 
area  of  the  Cathedral  sharing  memories. 
Among  them  was  House  Speaker  McGee 
and  Majority  Leader.  Jimmy  Craven,  of  Ja- 
maica Plain. 

A  stirring  eulogy  delivery  by  the 
Metropolitan,  summed  it  up  bMt  when  he 
recounted  the  early  struggles  and  priceless 
quality  of  character  and  cited  Jimmy's 
charitable  deeds  as,  "Monuments  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  good  and  decent  and 
harmonious  way  of  life." 

Jimmy  Doulos  did  not  wish  to  have  his 
name   chiseled   Into   the   cold   granite   for 
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marble  walls  of  the  temples  of  learning,  the 
centers  of  research  or  the  clinics  of  healing, 
that  he  personally  and  so  generously  sup- 
ported. He  was  a  day  by  day  social  activist, 
on  a  person  to  person  basis.  The  legacy  he 
leaves  family  and  friends,  is  the  way  he 
lived.  In  his  words: 

"Each  day  Is  a  preparation  for  tomorrow." 

In  other  words,  when  you  leave  this  earth, 
leave  It  a  better  place  than  when  you  first 
entered. 

Interment  was  In  Milton  and  the  memori- 
al repast  was  hosted  at  the  family  establish- 
ment, Jimmy's  Harborside.  The  affair  was 
prepared  by  an  Independent  caterer. 

Hundreds  of  telegrams  from  local  and 
remote  friends  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Greece  were  received  by 
members  of  the  immediate  family,  Mrs. 
Irene  Doulos  (widow)  and  son  Costes  (Char- 
Ue)  Doulos. 

Many  members  of  Congress  and  Oreek 
government  officials  also  wired  their  condo- 
lences. 

Publisher  WUUam  A.  Harris  and  Staff  of 
the  08N  Join  our  sister  newspapers  the 
Boston  Herald  American  and  Globe  in  bid- 
ding, "Godspeed"  to  a  worthy  Hellene. 

Jimmy  Doulos  had  style  and  class. 

That  grown  up  Immigrant  boy  really 
showed  a  lot  of  us.  how  to  live! 

MiLTOH,  Mass.— Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral, 
Parker  and  Ruggles  Street  last  Saturday  for 
James  Doulos,  founder  and  owner  of 
Jimmy's  Harborside  Restaurant,  a  Boston 
waterfront  dining  spot. 

Mr.  Doulos  died  last  Wednesday  night  in 
his  sleep  at  E^twood  Nursing  Home 
Dedham.  He  was  75. 

Jimmy,  who  died  after  suffering  from  Alz- 
heimer's disease  for  a  year,  personified  the 
American  success  story. 

Mr.  Doulos  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  his  native  Greece,  where  he  was  bom 
on  August  24.  1909.  When  he  landed  in  New 
York's  Ellis  Island,  he  had  (13  in  his  pocket, 
the  clothes  on  his  back  and  big  dreams, 
which  he  made  come  true. 

When  he  died,  he  was  a  wealthy  man  with 
a  fine  house  In  Milton,  a  devoted  family  and 
friends  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  ranged 
from  his  Northern  Avenue  restaurant's  bus- 
boys  and  cleaning  women  to  celebrities. 

Enormous  energy  and  drive,  vision  and  de- 
termination, a  way  with  people  and,  obvi- 
ously, food,  plus  lots  of  hard  work  were  the 
ingredients  for  his  su(x;e8s. 

Mr.  Doulos  never  forgot  the  land  of  his 
birth  nor  failed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
land  he  adopted. 

In  June,  1968.  Mr.  Doulos  was  given  a  rep- 
lica of  the  classical  brotuse  statue,  "Youth  of 
Marathon".  It  was  presented  by  the  Greek 
National  Tourist  Office  for  his  service  in 
behalf  of  Greek-American  friendship  and 
promotion  of  tourism  to  Greece.  It  meant  a 
lot  to  him.  Four  years  earlier,  he  had  orga- 
nized the  American  Development  for  Lesvos 
Fund,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Boston  busi- 
nessmen, raised  $50,000  toward  building  a 
high  school  for  girls  in  his  home  town  of 
Myteline,  on  the  Greek  Island  of  Lesvos. 

But  to  Mr.  Doulos  the  greatest  honor  of 
his  life  came,  as  he  put  it,  on  the  day  in 
1925  when  "I  raised  my  hand  to  become  a 
citizen  of  this  wonderful  country. 

"Where  In  the  world  could  all  this  happen 
to  me?  Only  in  America",  he  said  several 
years  ago.  "This  country  gives  more  oppor- 
tunities than  any  other  country.  But  noth- 
ing comes  easy.  You  have  to  work  for  it.  and 
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then  you  can  enjoy  it  better."  And  work,  he 
did. 

Mr.  Doulos  was  dubbed  "Chowder  King" 
in  the  1930's  by  the  late  Senator  and  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall.  who 
found  Jimmy's  fish  chowder  fit  for  a  king. 
Like  most  dyed-ln-the-wool  New  Englanders. 
"Salty"  has  a  strong  aversion  to  the  reddish 
stuff  that  passes  for  the  real  McCoy  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Crime  of  crimes: 
Tomatoes  were  put  into  it. 

Jimmy  more  than  agreed.  "If  they  want 
tomatoes  give  'em  tomato  soup,"  he  del- 
cared.  "If  they  want  chowder,  make  it 
white."  Genuine  fish  chowder,  he  explained, 
contains  salt  pork,  chopped  onions,  sliced 
Maine  potatoes,  a  dash  of  flour,  seasoning, 
milk  and  lots  of  fresh  haddock. 

Mr.  Doulos'  title  of  "Chowder  King,  of  the 
Nation"  was  made  official  in  1957  by  Holi- 
day magazine.  Calling  his  restaurant  "possi- 
bly one  of  the  best  seafood  houses  in  Amer- 
ica," the  old  travel  magazine  regularly  gave 
it  an  annual  Distinctive  Dining  Awutl,  at- 
tributing Its  excellence  to  "the  vivid  person- 
ality of  its  owner  and  founder,  the  hand- 
some, white-haired  Greek-American,  Jimmy 
Doulos." 

The  awards,  which  singled  the  Harborside 
out  from  thousands  of  restaurants  sampled 
throughout  the  nation  and  wtiich  date  an- 
nually from  1957  to  1972,  are  prominently 
displayed  as  one  enters  the  restaurant 
lounge. 

Other  distinctions  that  came  his  way  were 
White  House  invitations  during  the  Kenne- 
dy and  Johnson  administrations:  a  citation 
naming  him  honorary  mayor  of  New  Or- 
leans and  commission  as  an  admiral  in  the 
"Great  Navy  of  the  State  of  Nebraska",  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  state's  governor. 

Self  taught  in  cooking  and  restaurant  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Doulos  once  said:  "Ninety 
percent  of  the  Greeks  who  came  to  this 
country  couldn't  speak  English,  so  they 
went  to  the  restaurants  to  wash  pots  and 
dishes.  But  a  Greek  wants  to  have  his  free- 
dom. So  as  soon  as  he  would  have  $100,  he 
would  open  a  restaurant.  That's  how  come 
so  many  Greeks  went  into  the  restaurant 
business." 

It  was  the  route  he  had  taken.  His  first 
job  was  at  the  old  soapstone  sinks  of  the 
Plymouth  Restaurant  on  Bromfield  Street, 
where  besides  washing  the  crockery  and  cut- 
lery, he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  cooking  proce- 
dures. 

"Fortunately",  he  later  related,  "the  chef 
liked  me  and  gave  me  an  opportunity.  The 
iceboxes  were  downstairs  and  when  he 
would  send  me  down  to  get  something,  I 
would  fly  over  the  stairs  and  be  back  before 
he  started  malUng  the  sauce  because,  I 
would  tell  him,  "I  want  to  leam  this  game." 

Leam  it  he  did.  Two  years  later,  he  had 
replaced  the  chef.  "I  was  making  $42  a  week 
in  1922  cooking  and  I  thought  I  was  the 
richest  Greek  in  America."  he  recalled.  Two 
years  after  that,  Jimmy  and  an  older  broth- 
er, John.  21,  started  the  "Liberty  Lunch"  on 
Commonwealth  Pier  by  talcing  over  a  small 
store  and  installing  a  kitchen,  a  counter  and 
17  stools.  Jimmy  was  the  cook  and  John  was 
the  baker.  They  were  open  from  10  ajn.  to 
11  p.m.  dally. 

In  1929,  the  brothers  moved  their  eatery 
to  the  site  of  the  present  restaurant,  a  long 
light  gray,  two-story  building  that  has  been 
remodeled  or  enlarged  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times,  so  it  now  seats  500  diners.  But 
never  on  a  Sunday.  "That's  our  day  of  rest," 
explained  Jimmy.  There  are  many  succulent 
dishes  on  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the  real  spe- 
ciallte  du   Jour  or  nuit  was  Mr.   Doulos. 
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Weighing  the  same  142  pounds:  that  he 
weighed  when  he  was  30,  thanks  to  a  daily 
set  of  pushups.  Mr.  Doulos  was  a  familiar 
fixture— seating  guests,  moving  among  the 
crowded  tables  and  pausing  to  chat  with  old 
friends,  or  beaming  welcoming  smiles  to  new 
ones. 

"To  me,  this  business  will  always  be 
people"  he  said  in  an  interview  in  1973.  "I 
prefer  to  be  with  our  customers  or  prepar- 
ing something  special  for  them  in  the  kitch- 
en ...  I  know  of  very  few  professions  which 
permit  you  to  meet  so  many  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  I've  been  In  this  one  for  48 
years. 

"It's  been  a  privilege  to  serve  presidents, 
film  and  stage  stars,  sports  celebrities  .  .  . 
Ill  never  retire.  I've  met  and  known  them 
all,"  (The  walls  are  peppered  with  photo- 
graphs of  Mr.  Doulos  posing  with  celebri- 
ties. "They  know  who  I  am  and  who  (Charlie 
Is.  The  trouble  with  so  many  restaurants 
today  Is  you  seldom  know  who  the  boss  is." 

Charlie  is  Mr.  Doulos'  son,  Charles  also 
known  as  Jimmy,  Jr.  A  graduate  of  Harvard, 
he  is  president  of  the  business.  Mr.  Doulos 
had  stepped  down  to  become  treasurer. 

In  1976,  the  restaurant  came  under  attack 
by  members  of  Massachusetts  Fair  Share.  It 
contended  the  restaurant  was  one  of  a 
group  of  Port  Authority  tenants  in  the 
Commonwealth  Fish  Pier  area  that  owed 
Boston  back  taxes  amounting  to  $600,000 
which  it  said  should  be  collected  before  any 
property  tax  Increase  for  Boston  was  ap- 
proved. Mr.  Doulos  said  payment  was  de- 
ferred because  of  an  unresolved  legal  ques- 
tion and  agreed  to  remit  his  share,  which 
amounted  to  $50,000  plus  interest. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Doulos  and  his  son 
expanded  their  activities  to  open  Jimbo's 
Fish  Shanty,  directly  across  Northern 
Avenue  from  the  Harbor  Side. 

Mr.  Doulos  leaves  his  wife,  Irene,  a  son 
Charles,  a  daughter  Despina  Ayers,  all  of 
Milton;  two  brothers  Eletherios  and  John;  a 
sister  Anastasia  Haldesou,  of  Greece  and 
seven  grandchildren.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  NEW  JERSEY  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICE  MARK 
A.  SULLIVAN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  HEW  JEKSKT 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  13,  1981,  a 
great  citizen  of  New  Jersey  is  being 
honored  by  the  New  Jersey  Fellows  of 
the  American  Bar  Foimdation  at  its 
1981  annual  dinner. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know, 
through  my  practice  of  law.  the  high 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  Honorable 
Mark  A.  Sullivan.  He  will  be  presented 
with  the  New  Jersey  Fellows  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  1981  Judi- 
cial Achievement  Award. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Jersey  City,  he  is 
the  illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious 
father,  Mark  A.  Sullivan.  Sr.,  who  also 
served  on  our  State's  highest  court. 
Justice  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Peter's  Prep  School  in  1928.  matricu- 
lated at  Georgetown  University  where 
he  graduated  in  1932.  A  student  at 
Harvard  Law  School  he  completed  his 
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studies  there  in  1935  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in  April  1936. 
and  as  a  counselor  in  1939. 

Having  distinguished  himself  during 
World  War  II  as  an  officer  in  the  U£. 
Naval  Reserve.  Mark  Sullivan,  then  an 
attorney  in  private  practice,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  bench  of  the  second  dis- 
trict court  of  Jersey  City  in  October 
1945.  He  was  later  elevated  to  the 
Hudson  County  District  Court  in  1949. 

Judge  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the 
superior  court  where  he  served  untU 
March  1959.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
appellate  division  of  the  superior 
court.  Former  New  Jersey  Gov.  Wil- 
liam T.  Cahlll  appointed  Judge  SuUi- 
van  as  an  associate  Justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  in  1973,  and  he  was  sworn 
in  to  this  high  office  on  Bftarch  23  of 
that  year. 

Marit  Sullivan's  steady  rise  in  our  Ju- 
dicial system  is  a  testament  to  the 
skills  and  probity  he  has  always  dis- 
played, whether  from  behind  counsel's 
table  or  from  the  bench  itself.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary  Josephine 
Hamill,  a  member  of  a  prominent  New 
Jersey  family.  They  have  one  son, 
MaiiL.  and  are  now  residents  of  Spring 
Lake.  N.J. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Justice  Sullivan  and  con- 
gratulate the  New  Jersey  Fellows  on 
their  excellent  choice  to  receive  the 
prestigious  Judicial  Achievement 
Award. 

Justice  Sullivan  will  retire  on  August 
11.  1981.  The  New  Jersey  and  Hudson 
County  Bar  Associations  wUl  sorely 
miss  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
members. 

It  is  this  group,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  joining  en  masse  to  pay  tribute  to 
Justice  Sullivan.  A  large  delegation  of 
officers,  trustees,  and  members  will 
take  part  in  this  (^lebration,  honoring 
a  man  who  has  served  his  State  and 
Nation  so  well  for  so  many  years.  In 
his  years  on  our  States  highest  court. 
Justice  Sullivan  has  distingished  him- 
self in  his  adherence  to  the  most  hon- 
ored of  our  legal  traditions:  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  our  Nation's  Consti- 
tution which  state  that  "all  persons 
are  equal  before  the  law.  and  anyone, 
rich  or  poor,  can  demand  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights,  and  that  the  Government  is  a 
Government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  No 
one  is  above  the  law.  No  officer  of 
Government  can  use  authority  unless 
the  Constitution  or  the  law  permits." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
this  outstanding  judicial  career  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress,  and  ask 
you  and  our  colleagues  to  Join  with 
the  New  Jersey  Fellows  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  saluting  this 
distinguished  American.  Justice  Mark 
A.  Sullivan.  We  wish  him  well  and 
look  forward  to  many  productive  years 
to  come. 
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Justlee  Sulllvftn  epitomises  the 
IdMlii  and  goals  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jeffoaon,  who  said  In  his  March  4. 
1801.  inaugural  address: 

■qual  utd  exact  Justice  to  sll  men.  of 
whatefer  state  or  pemiaslon.  religious  or 
political;  peace,  oommeroe.  and  honest 
Mandshlp  with  ell  nations— entancUnc  aUl- 
anoes  with  none:  .  .  .  freedom  of  relldon: 
freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus; 
and  trial  by  Juries  impartially  selected— 
these  pftadples  form  the  bright  constella- 
tlon  which  has  gone  befwe  us.  and  suided 
our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  saces  and 
the  Mood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted 
to  their  attainmoit.  They  should  be  the 
creed  of  our  poUtlcal  faith— the  test  of  civil 
inatructloD— the  touchstone  by  which  to  try 
the  servlees  of  those  we  trust;  and  should 
we  wander  from  them  In  moments  of  error 
or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps 
and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety.* 


FRANK  PEPPER  RETIRES  FROM 
TV  DUTIES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLousA 

m  THX  Houss  or  rkprkskmtativss 

Twaday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  and  scores  of  thousands 
of  others  in  northwest  Florida,  who 
happens  also  to  be  the  kid  brother  of 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Miami. 
Clauis  Pbppkr.  recently  retired  from 
broadcasting  after  a  35-year  career. 

Frank  Pepper,  who  became  an  insti- 
tution on  television  station  WCTV  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla..  and  Thomasville. 
Oa..  switched  from  radio  to  television 
on  September  15.  1955.  when  the  new 
station  went  on  the  air.  He  had  spent 
the  previous  7  years  as  a  news  broad- 
caster on  Tallahassee  radio. 

Frank,  during  those  years,  became  as 
well  known  in  the  Big  Bend  area  of 
north  Florida  as  his  older  brother  has 
become  in  Miami  and  Washington 
after  his  38  years  of  combined  service 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

We  confidently  hope  that  Prank's 
early  retirement  at  age  63  wiU  plant 
no  similar  ideas  in  the  mind  of  his 
older  brother  who  has  so  many  years 
of  valuable  service  left  to  contribute  to 
his  district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

The  following  story  in  the  Tallahas- 
see Democrat  details  Frank's  colorful 
career  and  I  command  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

"Good  If  oamiiG"  Stas  Is  Satikc  Oooobtb 
(By  David  Klein) 

After  23  years  as  host  of  the  "Good  Mom- 
inc  Show"  on  WCTV-Channel  6,  Pranli 
Pepper  wtU  retire  from  television  Thursday. 

It  will  mark  the  end  of  a  broadcasting 
career  that  becan  in  1946  tn  radio  and  In- 
cluded 28  years  on  television— a  record  only 
a  handful  of  TV  personalities  can  match. 

On  Tuesday  momins's  show,  flanlied  by 
program  co-hosts  Paul  Bryar  and  Anna 
Johnson,  Pepper.  63,  made  the  announce- 
ment that  he  would  take  early  retirement. 
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Bryar  wlU  take  over  as  host  of  the  "Good 
Morning  Show"  after  Thursday,  and 
WCTVs  Dan  Harmon  will  fill  Bryar's  post 
and  do  the  weather  every  morning. 

Pepper  said  he  decided  to  quit  because  he 
dldnt  want  to  keep  making  the  long  drive 
every  morning  to  the  WCTV  studios  2S 
miles  out  of  town. 

The  "Good  Morning  Show"  goes  on  the 
air  live  every  morning  at  7.  which  means 
Pepper  has  to  get  up  every  morning  at  4. 
And  he's  been  doing  the  show  since  1958. 

"Dave  Garroway  wasn't  on  that  long,  nei- 
ther was  Ed  Sullivan  and  neither  was  Hugh 
Downs,"  Pepper  said  proudly. 

During  those  years  Pepper  interviewed  a 
number  of  famous  guMts,  including  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
boxers  Jack  Dempsey  and  Archie  Moore, 
writers  Pearl  Buck  and  Rod  Serllng  and 
actors  Don  Ameche  and  Helen  Hayes. 

He  said  Dempsey  was  his  favorite.  He  kept 
trying  to  convince  the  former  world 
heavyweight  champion— a  hero  of  his— to 
let  him  arrange  a  rematch  with  Gene 
Tunney. 

The  days  of  news  and  interviews  are  over 
now,  but  Pepper  said  he  planned  to  stay 
active  after  leaving  Channel  6. 

"This  is  retirement  from  television,  not  re- 
tirement from  work.  Ill  probably  get  some 
part-time  Job— but  it  won't  start  at  4  a.m., 
he  said. 

"It'll  probably  be  in  public  relations  or 
public  information.  I  feel  that  I  have  as 
many  friends  as  any  one  man  around  here 
In  North  Florida  and  South  Georgia." 

His  friends  at  Channel  6  agree.  The  word 
from  everybody  there  is  that  Prank  Pepper 
is  a  living  institution. 

"And  l>efore  TV,  he  was  almost  an  institu- 
tion in  radio,"  said  the  program  director, 
Jerry  WiUiams. 

Pepper  started  his  career  fresh  out  of  the 
Navy  at  WTNT  radio  station— then  known 
as  WRHP. 

He  iiad  no  Journalism  training,  but  he  got 
his  break  when  the  regular  news  announcer 
showed  up  drunk  one  day.  Pepper  has  con- 
tinued to  work  as  a  news  aimouncer  for  the 
last  35  years. 

Seven  of  those  years  were  spent  at  WTNT, 
and  then  Pepper  Jumped  to  WTAL,  a  radio 
station  owned  by  John  Phipps. 

When  PlUppe  later  put  WCTV  on  the  air 
to  serve  Tallahassee  and  Thomasville 
Pepper  went  with  him. 

In  fact.  Pepper  read  the  evening  news 
Sept.  15,  1955,  WCTVs  first  day  of  broad- 
casting. 

"Ed  Sullivan  had  only  been  on  for  six  or 
seven  years  then,"  he  said.  "We  were  feeling 
our  way.  Everybody  was  learning,  and  it  Just 
kept  growing  and  growing." 

When  Pepper  started  at  Channel  6. 
WCTV  was  an  NBC  sUtion.  But  by  1957  the 
station  managers  had  decided  to  swap  alle- 
giance to  CBS,  and  tiuit  left  them  with  a 
gap  where  NBC's  early-morning  "Today" 
show  had  been. 

The  solution  was  to  create  their  own  local 
early-morning  news-weather-sports-talk 

show. 

"It  was  done  with  Frank  Pepper  in  mind," 
Williams  said,  and  Pepper  and  Jack  Ridner, 
another  popular  announcer  for  Channel  6 
at  that  time,  put  the  show  on  the  air. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  female  co-host  was 
added  to  the  show.  Johnson,  who  currently 
holds  this  position,  is  the  ninth  co-host  in 
the  history  of  the  "Good  Morning  Show." 

"I  can  remember  six  of  them,"  Pepper 
once  said,  "but  I  can  see  the  faces  of  the 
other  three." 
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With  PQ>per  at  the  helm,  the  "Good 
Morning  Show"  has  always  dominated  its 
time  period  locally,  defeating  the  "Today 
Show"  in  the  ratings  even  when  that  pro- 
gram had  virtually  no  network  competition. 

"I  attribute  that  to  Frank's  personality, 
and  to  the  fact  that  viewers  like  to  have 
local  people  telling  them  what's  going  on." 
Williams  said. 

"Frank's  been  an  on-the-air  friend,  a 
member  of  the  family." 

The  beginning  of  the  end  for  Pepper  came 
in  1976,  when  WCTV  moved  from  its  old  lo- 
cation on  North  Monroe  Street  out  to  the 
wilderness  near  the  Tall  Timbers  Research 
Station,  a  wearying  40-mlnute  drive  from 
Pepper's  house. 

Pepper  also  was  bothered  then  by  an  ar- 
thritic nerve  condition  in  his  neck.  He 
checked  with  doctors  around  the  country, 
and  one  finally  suggested  that  Pepper  l>egin 
wearing  a  plastic  brace  to  relieve  some  of 
the  discomfort. 

"It  has  helped  tremendously,"  Pepper 
said.  He  doesn't  wear  the  brace  at  home  or 
around  town,  he  said,  "but  I  wear  it  for  com- 
fort at  the  TV  station.  It  keeps  my  neck 
from  throbbing." 

Pepper  has  been  thinking  atmut  leaving 
his  early-moming  Job  for  some  time. 

Now  he  will  have  more  time  to  play  golf, 
his  favorite  hobby,  and  to  keep  up  his  read- 
ing of  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Robert  Service. 

"One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions,"  he 
said,  "is  knowing  all  the  good  friends  I've 
l>een  able  to  meet  through  the  medium  of 
television,  which  reaches  and  reaches  and 
reaches  and  reaches,  "a 


FREE  SCHOOL  LUNCHES  CAN  BE 
MORE  COST  EFFECTIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  ItrW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
the  costs  and  feasibility  of  amending 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  so  as 
to  permit  free  lunches  to  be  served  to 
all  children  attending  school  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  local  eduction 
agency.  LEA,  in  which  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  attending  such 
school  are  otherwise  eligible  for  such 
lunches. 

In  the  name  of  efficiency,  economy, 
and  health,  I  think  this  study  will  be 
well  worth  the  effort.  I  am  assured  by 
the  New  York  officials  who  manage 
the  school  lunch  programs  that  the  in- 
creased costs  of  a  universal  program  in 
New  York  would  be  outweighed  by  the 
administrative  cost  saved.  That  is,  by 
modifying  or  eliminating  steps  1.  2, 
and  4  of  the  assessment  improvement 
and  monitoring  system,  AIMS,  and 
making  other  efficient  recording  and 
administrative  changes  and  allowing 
universal  school  lunch  participation. 
New  York  officials  feel  they  could  at 
least  break  even,  if  not,  save  money.  It 
is  my  understanding  and  the  feeling  of 
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experts  in  the  national  school  lunch 
programs  that  other  Jurisdictions  can 
accomplish  the  same  results  if  given 
the  chance.  My  proposal  is  to  study 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  such  a  con- 
cept in  say,  five  regional  targeted  Ju- 
risdictions representing  various  school 
districts.  I  am  confident  the  study  will 
prove  that  the  feasibility  and  costs  of 
universal  feeding  can  exist  within  the 
budgetary  restraints  dictated  by 
today's  economics.  I  am  confident 
that,  if  nothing  else,  the  study  will 
show  that  many  school  districts  are 
capable  of  running  the  school  lunch 
program  more  efficiently  with  univer- 
sal feeding  and  should  be  given  the 
option  of  using  that  method. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  bill  does 
not  seek  to  expand  the  school  Itinch 
program.  Instead,  it  is  my  intention  to 
streamline  the  delivery  of  service  to 
children  while  cutting  administrative 
costs  and  paperwork. 

When  my  staff  contacted  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  USDA  to 
confirm  my  suspicion  that  serving  all 
children  in  New  York  or  in  the  entire 
United  States  could  actually  be 
cheaper  than  the  current  system,  we 
were  told  that  no  appropriate  data 
exist. 

I  believe  it  is  time  we  have  reliable 
data.  We  should  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, if  at  all.  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  to  provide 
a  universal  free  lunch  program  to  a 
certain  limited  number  of  LElA's  in 
urban  and  rural  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  high  concentration  of  poor 
children. 

We  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
this  concept  would  greatly  expand  the 
program.  For  example,  in  New  Yoiit 
City.  565.973  children  were  eligible  for 
free  limch,  yet  of  those  eligible  to  re- 
ceive free  lunch  only  446.379  or  78.8 
percent  participated  in  the  program. 
There  will  always  be  children  who 
prefer  to  bring  their  lunch,  eat  else- 
where, or  skip  lunch  altogether.  In 
these  times  of  economic  belt  tighten- 
ing, this  bill  makes  economic  sense 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  cosponsor 
the  measure.* 


FOREIGN  POLICY  CHAOS 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OPmCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  amid  criticisms  of  President 
Carter's  foreign  policy,  the  new  ad- 
ministration promised  us  a  decisive 
and  constant  foreign  policy.  Have  they 
kept  their  promise?  Like  many  in  this 
House,  and  across  the  Nation.  I  fear 
not. 

The  administration  would  no  doubt 
disagree,  asserting  that  they  have 
practiced     a    rare    degree    of    firm 
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strength.  And  there  lies  the  rub.  for 
behind  our  disagreement  would  lie  im- 
portant principles.  Consider  only  Cen- 
tral America. 

Is  decisiveness  measured  by  the  abil- 
ity to  announce  bold  confrontations, 
or  is  it  measured  by  the  ability  to  see 
the  needs  of  the  region,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  halting  forces  of 
progress?  E>oes  constancy  mean  shift- 
ing from  one  perceived  threat  to  an- 
other, in  the  name  of  some  continuing 
menace,  or  does  it  mean  the  willing- 
ness to  take  the  long  view,  charting  a 
positive  course  over  shifting  sands? 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  concerned 
that  we  have  a  foreign  policy  which, 
like  all  policy,  must  at  times  change  in 
the  face  of  an  uncertain  future.  I  am 
not  concerned  that  we  have  foreign 
policy  leaders  who,  like  all  leaders, 
must  occasionally  recognize  that  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Change  and  occasional  indecision 
can  be  the  result  of  a  bold  foreign 
policy  that  harnessed  to  a  central 
vision  is  taking  prudent  risks.  In  those 
cases.  I  welcome  them.  But  change 
and  indecision  can  also  be  the  restilt  of 
a  foreign  policy  that  committed  to  cre- 
ating the  appearance  of  strength  is 
caught  in  the  contradictions  of  its  own 
bravado. 

I  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  two 

articles  which  freeze  and  then  reflect 

on  the  chaos  of  Reagan  foreign  policy 

at  two  different  times. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  30. 19811 

FoREiGH  PoLiCT  Chaos 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

WASHDiGTOif.— One  of  candidate  Reagan's 
most  telling  campaign  arguments  was 
against  what  he  called  the  disarray  of  the 
Carter  foreign  policy.  It  was  time,  he  said, 
for  the  United  States  to  stop  sending  con- 
flicting signals  to  our  friends  and  adversar- 
ies abroad.  He  promised  policies  that  were 
clear,  strong  and  above  all  consistent. 

To  recall  that  campaign  oratory  now  is  to 
laugh— or  would  be  if  the  reality  were  not  so 
painful.  In  100  days  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  set  a  record  for  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction in  foreign  policy.  On  essential 
questions  it  has  no  policy  at  all:  Just  rhet- 
oric flying  off  at  every  angle  and  subject  to 
daily  correction. 

The  world  was  treated  to  an  open,  running 
debate  between  two  members  of  the  Reagan 
Cabinet  on  whether  to  continue  the  grain 
onbargo  against  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
the  President  lifted  the  embargo,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  it  would  be  instantly  reim- 
posed  in  tougher  form  if  the  Russians  inter- 
vened in  Poland— only  to  have  a  White 
House  spokesman  knock  that  promise  down. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  Europe  for  a 
NATO  meeting,  said  we  might  respond  to 
any  Soviet  intervention  in  Poland  by  selling 
arms  to  China.  The  remark  raised  a  host  of 
delicate  political  and  security  questions, 
none  of  which  had  been  explored.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  let  the  comment  fade  into 
hoped-for  obscurity. 

Will  the  United  States  volimtarily  observe 
the  limitations  set  in  the  unratified  second 
strategic  arms  agreement  as  long  as  the 
Russians  do?  A  Defense  official  said  no.  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  yes.  right-wing  Rea- 
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ganltes  denounced  the  Secretary— and  the 
President  said  nothing. 

Then  there  is  the  Middle  East.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  toured  the  area,  annoumdng 
that  the  leaders  he  saw  all  loved  the  new 
Administration's  policy.  Those  leaders  in 
turn  denied  any  agreement  whatever. 

And  finally  we  have  had,  and  will  contin- 
ue to  have  for  painful  months  ahead,  the 
affair  of  the  Awacs  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Agatha  Chiristie  would  have  called  it  the 
Mysterious  Affair.  Who  done  it?  How  could 
any  serious  official  fail  to  appreciate  what 
an  uproar  it  would  cause?  The  controversy 
in  Congress  may  well  end  by  offending  both 
Israel  and  the  Saudis. 

The  Administration's  performance  in  for- 
eign affairs  has  been  so  inept  that  even 
Reagan  cheerleaders  among  the  columnists 
and  editorial  writers  have  begun  sounding 
embarrassed.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Foreign  Policy 
Vacuum,"  was  reduced— when  it  tried  to 
find  some  pluses— to  mentioning  the  cancel- 
lation of  Soviet  Ambassador  Dorbrynin's 
I>arking  privileges. 

But  none  of  this  should  be  an  occasion  for 
the  scoring  of  partisan  or  ideological  points. 
The  chaos  in  American  policy  is  far  too  seri- 
ous. And  the  most  serious  aspect  of  it.  I 
think,  is  the  message  being  sent  to  Uie 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Reagan  Administration  took  office 
expressing  above  all  a  resolve  to  oppose 
Soviet  expansionism.  In  the  first  concrete 
test,  on  the  grain  embargo,  that  asserted  re- 
solve turned  out  to  be  words— -empty  ones. 
The  Reagan  toughness  amounts  to  keeping 
Ambassador  Dobrynin  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment garage  and  Georgi  Arbotov  off 
American  television. 

The  embargo  was  imposed  by  President 
Carter  in  re^onse  to  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  That  occupation  is  no  less 
brutal  now.  aitd  evidently  no  nearer  its  end. 
An  excuse  for  ending  it  is  that  it  did  not 
keep  grain  from  the  Russians;  they  were 
able  to  make  up  much  of  the  shortage  by 
purchases  from  Argentina.  The  Reagan 
people  could  have  tried  to  reason  with  their 
great  new  friends  in  the  Argentine  military 
dictatorship.  Inst,ead.  they  Just  gave  up. 

The  potmtial  impact  on  the  Polish  situar 
tion  is  graver  than  the  washing  of  hands  on 
Afghanistan.  If  America's  attention  span  is 
so  short  on  the  Afytian  occupation,  as  it  was 
a  dozen  years  ago  in  CSechoalovakla,  the 
temptation  to  Soviet  hard-liners  in  Poland 
is  that  much  greater. 

The  one  real  hope  the  West  has  of  influ- 
encing Moscow  toward  restraint  on  Poland 
is  to  stand  together  on  plans  for  efxtnomic 
retaliation  if  the  worst  happens.  For  our 
European  allies  that  is  a  difficult  thing,  de- 
manding sacrifice;  they  have  very  large 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now  the  allies  see 
that  a  loud-taUdng  American  government 
will  not  sacrifice  even  a  marginal  political 
advantage  with  farm  constituents. 

What  will  Soviet  leaders  make  of  it  all? 
Seweryn  Bialer.  the  Columbia  University 
specialist  on  Soviet  affairs,  says: 

"It  will  confirm  thdr  view  that  there  is 
not  yet  an  Amolcan  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union— and  they  are  right.  There's  a 
lot  of  rhetoric,  but  no  policy.  And  we  see 
more  and  more  that  the  rhetoric  is  directed 
at  an  internal  audience,  the  American  audi- 
ence, to  create  a  political  atmosphere  here." 

The  lack  of  a  recogninble  policy  on 
Soviet  and  other  issues  stems  in  part  from 
the  unresolved  tension  between  Alexander 
Haig  and  the  White  House.  Not  a  week  goes 
by  without  some  fresh  indication  of  diaooa- 
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tent  with  Haic.  At  the  State  Depwtraent 
there  i>  open  talk  that  he  cannot  lait.  It  Is 
■imply  inexpUeable  that  an  Administration 
trytnc  to  project  strencth  In  the  world 
BhouM  continue  to  tolerate  such  a  situation. 

[From  the  Waahincton  Post.  Mar.  20.  IMl] 

ZiQiAooiira  TmooGR  Poaaioif  Pouct 

(By  PhUlp  Oeyelin) 

It's    been    two    months    now    since    the 

Reagan  administration  was  supposed  to  be 

ready  to  "hit  the  ground  running"  and  more 

than  four  months  since  President  Reagan 

vaa  elected  with  a  solemn  vow  to  end  the 

"xigngglng   and   vadUaUon"   in   American 

foreign  policy. 

Finally,  this  country's  allies  and  adversar- 
ies would  hear  one.  clear  voice.  There  was  to 
be  no  more  of  this  business  of  sending 
mixed  signals  that  had  so  eroded  the  pres- 
tige and  power  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
world.  So  what  has  there  been? 

The  performance,  zlgagwise.  has  been 
almost  ludicrous,  even  granting  that  it  Is 
early  on;  key  departments  are  still  shot 
through  with  unfilled  policymaking  vacan- 
cies: the  whole  process  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  having  shaken  down.  You  could  make 
a  case,  on  the  face  of  it,  of  Incompetence 
and  incoherence  beyond  remedy. 

But  when  you  examine  the  aigs  and  sags 
closely,  you  can  make  a  stronger  case  of  an 
administration,  for  better  or  worse,  strug- 
gling to  work  Its  way  free  of  antediluvian 
dogma  and  case-hardened  arch-conservative 
doctrine— trying  to  come  to  terms  with  itself 
and  the  realities.  Examples: 

Zig:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman 
takes  It  upon  himself  to  propound  publicly 
the  argument  that  there  is  no  legal  reason 
for  the  United  SUtes  to  honor  the  provi- 
sions of  both  the  expiring  SALT  I  and  the 
unratified  SALT  II  arms  control  agree 
menta.  He  would  be  against  doing  so,  even 
by  tadt  arrangement  with  the  Soviete. 

Zoo.-  Rightly  reading  this  as  elbow-Jostllng 
from  the  far  right  at  a  delicate  moment  in 
the  administration's  review  of  arms  control 
strategy,  and  mindful  of  European  sensitivi- 
ties. Secretary  of  SUte  Halg  swiftly  repudl- 
stes  Lehman  by  name.  An  unusually  blunt 
State  Department  statement,  rushed  to  re- 
porters, says  Lehman's  remarks  "were  not 
authorised,  nor  did  they  reflect  administra- 
tion policy." 

Zig:  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger announces  that  he  Is  In  favor  of  re- 
viving the  Idea  of  equipping  American  mis- 
sUes  and  artillery  shells  in  Europe  with  "en- 
hanced radiation"  warheads  (otherwise 
known  as  neutron  bombs). 

Zag:  Keenly  aware  of  how  touchy  the 
Issue  Is  in  Europe,  and  of  where  It  flU  Into 
larger  alliarx«  defense  planning,  Haig  wisely 
takes  steps  to  make  clear  to  our  allies  that 
this  is  by  no  means  a  final  decision. 

Zig:  With  the  most  elaborate  orchestra- 
tion, "war-torn"  El  Salvador  is  elevated  to 
the  pinnacle  of  East-West  concern.  The 
State  Department  speaks  of  "massive"  arms 
flown  from  Cniba.  Haig  warns  of  "striking  at 
the  source."  The  threat.  Soviet  in  origin,  is 
said  to  be  hemisphere-wide.  All  Europe,  and 
all  LAtin  America,  must  Join  In  drawing  the 
line.  The  UA  mUltary  adviser  force  is  dou- 
bled: aid  is  tripled.  This  Is  war. 

Zac:  The  president  allows  as  how  there 
was  no  real  thought  of  "striking"  at  Cuba. 
Political  solutions,  and  the  importance  of 
economic  help  and  an  end  to  repression  by 
the  U.8.-backed  Duarte  government,  are 
given  equal  Importance  with  military  meas- 
ures. Almost  laughably,  a  SUte  Department 
official  complains  ttiat  the  whole  story  has 
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been  overi>lown  by  the  press.  It  was  only 
supposed  to  be  a  'signal"  that,  once  deliv- 
ered, should  now  be  turned  off.  Be  good 
enough,  the  press  was  told,  to  turn  your  at- 
tention elsewhere. 

Zig:  The  secretary  of  agriculture  an- 
nounces his  undying  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo imposed  by  Jimmy  Carter  on  grain 
shipmenU  to  the  Sovet  Union. 

Zao:  After  examining  both  the  effecUve- 
ness  of  the  embargo  and  the  effect  of  lifting 
It  In  return  for  nothing,  the  administration 
sensibly  puU  that  decision  on  hold. 

In  extenuation,  let  It  quickly  be  said  that 
these  (and  other)  zlgs  owed  much  to  precon- 
ceptions made  plain,  and  promises  firmly  of- 
fered, in  the  course  of  the  Reagan  cam- 
paign. The  president  did  say  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  not  abide  by  SALT  II's 
terms  "prior  to  ratification."  He  did  favor 
the  neutron  bomb,  oppose  the  grain  embar- 
go and  warn  of  falling  "dominoes"  in  Cen- 
tral America— with  Mexico  and,  ultimately. 
the  United  SUtes.  the  last  In  line. 

So  some  part  of  the  problem  has  to  be 
that  the  administration's  top  figures  hit  the 
ground  still  running  for  president,  so  to 
speak,  still  faithful  to  every  Jot  and  tittle  of 
the  Reagan  line.  Some  part  of  it  has  also  to 
do  with  the  president  himself.  Left  to  his 
own  devices  (in  the  interview  with  Walter 
Cronkite).  he  betrays  a  sort  of  fierce  fidelity 
to  a  lot  of  his  much  earlier  thinking,  with- 
out much  recognition  of  what  may  l»e  new 
and  different  about  today's  Cold  War. 

And  some  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  a  sort 
of  "scorched-earth"  approach  by  long-frus- 
trated conservatives  finally  come  to  power 
and  determined  to  erase  every  fingerprint  of 
the  recent  past:  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  the 
Charter  refusal  to  upgrade  Saudi  Arabian  P- 
15's  and— above  all— human  rights. 

There  remains  that  part  of  the  zigzagging 
that  has  to  do  with  getting  organized:  the 
system,  quite  obviously,  is  not  firmly  In 
place.  Meantime,  there  is  the  thing  to  be 
said  for  the  Reagan  vacillation:  The  second- 
thought  zags  have  In  every  Instance  been  an 
Improvement  over  the  zigs.« 


AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE 
ASSOCIATION  PRESENTATION 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnciRiA 

Uf  THX  HOUSE  or  REFRSSEIfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  presenting  three  young 
people  the  highest  award  given  to  the 
members  of  school  safety  patrols 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
AAA  School  Safety  Patrol  Lifesaving 
Medal. 

The  lifesaving  medal  program  was 
initiated  in  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  lifesaving  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  200  boys  and  girls  from  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
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tion,  law  enforcement,  and  safety  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

This  year  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  1981  award  is  from  my  district.  He 
Is  Christopher  S.  McConnell,  13.  from 
Woodmont  Elementary  School.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  Christopher  will  be  honored 
for  his  quick  action  and  heroic  act. 

One  afternoon  while  on  duty,  he 
saved  several  children  from  danger 
when  he  noticed  a  bus  beginning  to 
roll  backwards  as  they  were  boarding 
It.  He  Immediately  Jtmiped  into  the 
bus  and  set  the  emergency  brake  that 
accidentally  had  been  released. 

Christopher  should  be  recognized 
for  his  exceptional  Judgment  and  cour- 
age in  a  dangerous  traffic  situation. 
He  serves  as  a  model  for  his  peers  and 
is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.* 


REPROCESSING  NUCLEAR  FUEL 
MAKES  GOOD  SENSE 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 


OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THX  HODSK  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  will  be  making  many  deci- 
sions in  the  next  few  months  which 
will  determine  our  Nation's  capacity  to 
deal  with  our  future  energy  needs  over 
the  decades  ahead.  One  major  Issue 
will  involve  the  reprocessing  of  spent 
nuclear  fuel  in  order  to  recover  and 
use  a  tremendous  energy  supply. 

One  view  on  this  issue  was  recently 
the  subject  of  a  well  reasoned  editorial 
in  the  San  Diego  Tribune  entitled 
"Reprocessing  Nuclear  Fuel  Makes 
Good  Sense."  In  the  editorial,  the 
point  is  clearly  made  that  the  reproc- 
essing plant  at  Barnwell,  S.C.,  is  an 
asset  our  Nation  should  utilize  fully. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  consider 
the  arguments  presented  on  this  im- 
portant issue. 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  Tribune.  Apr.  20. 
1981] 

RepbOCXSSIHC  NnCLBAK  PUKL  MaKKS  CrOOO 
SXNSB 

A  decade  ago.  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel 
from  nuclear  power  plants  seemed  like  a 
good  Idea.  Today  It  is  still  a  good  Idea,  but  It 
has  fallen  Into  disrepute. 

The  Reagan  administration  should  rescue 
the  privately  owned  reprocessing  plant 
which  stands  nearly  complete  and  Idle  at 
BamweU.  S.C.  It  should  be  operated  by  the 
government  as  part  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
energy  program. 

Each  ton  of  spent  fuel  contains  enough 
uranium  and  plutonlum  to  generate,  when 
reprocessed  into  new  nuclear  fuel  elements, 
the  energy  equivalent  of  nearly  200,000  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

And  reprocessing  would  reduce  the  waste 
disposal  problem  from  nuclear  energy 
planU. 
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The  federal  government  persuaded  Allied 
Chemical  Co.  and  San  Diego's  General 
Atomic  Co.  to  build  the  BamweU  plant.  A 
permit  was  applied  for  In  1968.  Construction 
started  In  1971.  The  partners  each  invested 
nearly  $200  million  of  private  money  In  the 
venture.  The  government  Invested  nothing, 
but  did  help  make  a  site  available. 

But  in  1976  President  Oerald  Ford,  in  a 
surprise  armouncement,  created  a  task  force 
to  study  the  wisdom  of  nuclear  fuel  re- 
processing. And  the  next  year  President 
Jimmy  Carter  suspended  hearings  and  de- 
clared that  there  would  be  no  reprocessing. 

Allied  Chemical  and  Oeneral  Atomic  were 
left  with  no  return  on  their  Investment  and 
no  way  to  recover  the  investment.  They 
want  the  government  to  buy  the  plant  and 
operate  It. 

The  government  has  operated  several  re- 
processing plants  for  spent  fuel  elements 
from  the  government's  own  military  reac- 
tors. 

A  similar  reprocessing  plant  for  civilian 
fuel  rods  is  Justified  by  economics.  France 
and  Britain  have  big  ones.  There  are  17  all 
told  around  the  world  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  U.S.  plant  was  shut  down  primarily 
because  of  fears  that  the  spread  of  reproc- 
essing tectmology  around  the  world  would 
increase  the  dangers  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. But  the  technology  is  spreading, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  And  we  will  pay  a 
heavy  economic  penalty  if  we  don't  use  it. 

Other  nations  operate  their  reprocessing 
plants  as  government  enterprises.  We 
should  too.  Government  regulations  and  po- 
litical policy  changes  make  it  Impossible  for 
private  enterprise  to  do  the  Job  In  this  era 
of  public  controversy  over  every  aspect  of 
the  nuclear  power  industry. 

It  may  go  against  the  grain  of  policy- 
makers in  the  Reagan  administration  to 
take  over  a  private  enterprise.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  Allied  Chemi- 
cal and  General  Atomic,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  built  the  plant  at  the  govern- 
ment's request.  And  a  takeover  would  be  in 
the  national  interest.* 


STUDENTS  TOUR  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1981 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday.  May  11,  1981.  178 
young  men  and  women  from  Parkville 
Senior  High  School  in  Parkville,  Md.. 
Journeyed  to  Washington  for  a  first- 
hand look  at  their  Nation's  Ci4>ital  as 
part  of  their  studies  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

These  students  toured  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Smithsonian  Nation- 
al Air  and  Space  Museum  as  part  of 
their  day's  activities. 

They  were  lead  by  the  following 
teachers  and  parents:  Ms.  Majorie  P. 
Bowerman,  Mrs.  Marcia  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Mary  Any  Opdyke.  Mrs.  Carol 
Slotke.  Mr.  Ray  Kitz.  Mrs.  Karen  Tan- 
eyhill,  and  lils.  Gerri  Smith. 

I  am  delighted  they  have  taken  an 
interest  in  our  Nation's  political  proc- 
ess, and  hope  their  interest  will  con- 
tinue. 
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Students  who  visited  us  yesterday 
are:  Robert  Amos,  Eric  Benson.  Pam 
Puller,  Jeanette  Keller.  Mike  Annen, 
Laura  Barr.  Melanie  Becker.  Nick 
Bonamo,  Karen  Boyd.  Dee  Dobbins, 
Paul  Duvall.  Mike  Fitzgerald.  Jeff 
Flynn,  Mark  Fuhr,  Michelle  Gardner, 
Donna  Gary,  Debbie  Gerlach,  Allen 
Olassman,  Laurie  Hsinnibal,  Dwayne 
Hudson,  Evelyn  Huth,  Trisha  Jackson, 
Tony  Kelz,  Stephanie  Kostopoulous, 
Monica  Leonard.  Cherly  hCartin.  Paul 
McDonald,  John  Lewis.  Stevell  Harri- 
son, Bob  Howser,  Lisa  Ricketts,  Jackie 
Rollison,  Lisa  Russell,  Carol  Russo, 
Alan  Schutz,  Pam  Slovick.  Robert 
Soutar.  Cathy  Stran.  Debbie  Thorn- 
ton. Jeff  Vogtman.  Diane  Wills,  Scott 
Young.  Bryan  Donnelly,  Steve 
Meehan.  Lee  Phair. 

Other  students  are:  Yong  II  Park, 
Young  Chae  Park.  Yong  Doo  Park. 
Min  Ja  Seo.  Jeong  Yoon,  Eun  Sang 
Yoon,  Dahvie  Chhim,  Helen  Chhim, 
Chong-Sook  Kim.  Nang  Sy.  Teddy 
Woldeslassie,  Kit  Li.  Robin  Elliott, 
Dawn  Haslup,  Karen  Hostetter,  Diane 
Martin,  Gregg  Richardson.  Sharon 
Thompson.  Jackie  Walters,  Doris 
Brown,  Pat  Houseright,  Jennifer 
Johns,  Angela  Comias,  John  Huber, 
John  Baibakis.  Henry  Davis,  Kirk 
Jansy,  Joe  Janowiak,  Susan  Gilden, 
Jeff  Schmidt.  Kelly  Chase,  Tom 
Fannin,  Adam  Kundratic,  Lou  Maun- 
ner,  Ed  Stefan.  Greg  Hindle,  Joe  Liu, 
George  Stratos.  Deena  Thorpe. 
Ronnie  Oberender,  Denise  Russell. 

Patty  Ziegler,  Caris  Schoich.  Gary 
Luber,  Jim  Brown,  Carole  Grimm, 
Cindy  Moran,  Germaine  Miller,  Dawn 
Steely.  Brian  Dodge,  Mike  McGinnity. 
Janice  York.  Leanna  Boran.  Jeff  Sper- 
anzella,  Susan  Christian,  Lisa  Sorren- 
tino.  Diane  Roesler.  Michael  Knight. 
Elaine  Kokkanokos,  Tina  Kellner,  Al- 
lison Mann.  Steve  Reisinger,  Mike 
Skinner,  Janna  Koontz,  Tim  Kuchta. 

Linda  Cassidy,  Debbie  Merryman, 
Nancy  Bonadio,  Sara  Lerch,  David 
James.  Earl  Cassedy,  Mike  Denning, 
Robin  Scott,  Allison  Hutchins,  Teresa 
Blevins.  Sherry  Watkins.  Lisa  Koan- 
eskl,  Tam  Pels.  Karen  Rohr.  Teresa 
Green.  Robin  Whiteside.  Jenny  Hous- 
ton. Mark  Bateman.  Stephanie  Bartle- 
son.  Joanne  Conway.  David  Ellis. 
Kevin  Earle. 

John  Ray,  Scott  Schmidt,  »4ary 
Homey.  Joanne  Stuart,  Lori  Chen- 
worth.  Pamela  Hirsch,  Joe  Holmes, 
David  Baker,  Russ  Roche,  Victoria 
Wade,  Nancy  Brinkman,  Mark  Fuqua, 
Judy  Emerson,  Missy  Gentry,  Allison 
Kaufman.  Mark  Thrift,  Shawn  O'Neil, 
Susan  Wade,  Jay  Hannon.  Rosemary 
Reed.  Bryan  Kraft,  Mike  Lapinski, 
Jeff  Johnson. 

Janet  Bodencak,  Brian  Preeland. 
Teresa  Gittings.  Hope  Payne,  Pat 
Doxzen.  Robert  Vickers,  Tom  Kilchen- 
stein.  Colleen  McCrane.  Tom  Hall, 
Kim  Raub,  Becky  Webb,  Lisa  Watson, 
Jeff  Harrison,  Kathy  Schumck,  Lisa 
White,  Linda  Hopkins.  Dan  Neidhardt, 
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Stephanie  Biles,  Fred  Baker.  Shlriey 
Coker,  Joe  DePasquale,  Ray  Kilchen- 
stein.* 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DETROIT 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKETT,  JR. 

opmcmcAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1492  started  the  end  of  a  way  of 
life  for  American  Indians  in  America. 
Through  the  years  of  struggle  be- 
tween Indians  and  an  emerging  nation 
many  promises  were  made  to  our  first 
American  citizens,  but  none  were  kept. 

Congress  passed  Public  Law  93-638 
in  1974  for  the  expressed  purpose  of 
restoring  Indians  to  the  vital  main- 
stream of  America,  while  at  the  same 
time  respecting  their  cultures,  lan- 
guages, education,  and  unique  outlook 
on  life. 

The  act,  known  as  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act,  enabled  tribes  and 
urban  Indian  organizations  to  contract 
directly  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  that  Indians  maintained 
their  ability  to  participate  in  decision- 
making at  local  levels. 

The  budget  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  7  includes  budget  cuts  which  will 
affect  this  important  congressional 
policy  toward  American  Indians. 
When  Indian  constituents  from  my 
district  approach  me  with  a  solution  to 
this  termination  by  budget  policy  they 
urge  me  to  ask  Congress  to  help  pit>- 
tect  them  by  keeping  the  Federal  con- 
gressional intent  intact. 

Relative  to  their  concerns,  the  North 
American  Indian  Association  of  De- 
troit has  asked  that  I  share  with  my 
colleagues  their  Resolution  No.  102- 
1981.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
that  resolution  into  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it: 

North  Amkiucan  Imdiah  Associatior  op 
Drroit,  Inc. 

RESOLDnOR  MO.  102-19S1 

Whereas,  the  North  American  Indian  As- 
sociation of  Detroit.  Inc.  provides  services  to 
American  Indians  in  Detroit  and  Southeast- 
em  Michigan  and: 

Whereas.  American  Indians  are  among 
the  nation's  poorest  citizens  and; 

Whereas,  the  Reagan  Administration  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  could  have  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  provision  of  services  to 
Indian  people  in  the  urt>an  as  well  as  reser- 
vation area  and; 

Whereas,  the  special  trust  relationship  ex- 
tending to  Indian  people  l»ecause  of  the  nu- 
merous treaties  and  trust  responsibilities 
would  be  Jeopardteed  if  Indian  people  were 
to  be  categorized  as  a  part  of  the  urt>an 
"ethxiic"  group  and; 

Whereas,  the  Intent  of  0>ngress  in  estab- 
lishing Indian  programs  was  to  litsure  that 
Indian  people,  a  small  racial  minority 
within  states,  urban  area  etc..  should  not  be 
neglected  in  the  provision  of  services  due 
them:  Now  therefore,  be  it 
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JteaolMd.  ThAt  the  NAIA  of  Detroit.  Inc. 
doea  hereby  support  a  policy  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  should  establish  Indian 
set  aside  amounts  if  fundlnc  goes  in  blocii 
Sranta  to  states,  to  insure  that  Indian 
people  continue  to  receive  the  special  sup- 
port Indkmted  in  the  trust  relationship  and: 
be  it  further 

Keaolvea,  That  exlstlnc  Indian  organisa- 
tloDS  and  their  proven  services  be  given  pri- 
ority to  insure  that  flow  of  services  Is  not  In- 
terrupted or  stopped  during  any  re-organi- 
■atlon  in  federal  funds  and/or  services. 

This  reaohitlon  adopted  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  North  American  Indian  Associ- 
ation of  Detroit  board  of  directors  this  7th 
day  of  March.  1901  by  a  vote  of  7  for.  0 
against.  0  abstaining. 
Attcst- 

Eutxa  Skbastiaji. 

Okatrman.* 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT  RESIDENTS  HON- 
ORED 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

orcsurounA 

m  THX  HOUSK  or  KXTRXSKIfTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Donocratic  Party  enjoys  a  lone  and 
distincuished  heritage  in  the  State  of 
California.  The  strength  of  the  party 
has  always  been  the  strength  of  char- 
acter, dedication,  foresight  and  com- 
passion of  its  members. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
this  House  that  four  residents  of  my 
district  have  been  honored  as  "Demo- 
crats of  the  Year."  Prom  California's 
47th  SUte  Assembly  District.  Ms. 
Reglna  Render  and  Mr.  George  T. 
Hamilton;  and  from  the  48th  State  As- 
sembly District.  Ms.  Elizabeth  "Pat" 
Eastman  and  Mr.  McKever  Toler. 

In  honoring  these  citizens.  I  am  reas- 
sured once  again  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  continue  to  prosper  and 
foster  progress  for  all  America.* 


IMPACT  OP  BUDGET  CUTS  ON 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

orcAurounA 

IH  THX  HODSK  OF  REPRZSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  most  serious  concern 
about  the  harmful  impact  the  fiscal 
year  1981  rescission  and  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  proposals  relat- 
ing to  housing  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly will  have  on  this  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  Housing  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance since  the  numbers  of  our  older 
Americans  are  increasing  dramatically 
now.  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  decades  to  come.  I  also  under- 
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stand  the  great  need  to  control  the 
impact  inflation  is  having  on  the  lives 
of  every  American.  For  many  of  our 
older  citizens  living  on  limited  incomes 
in  particular,  the  burden  is  intoler- 
able. Yet,  we  must  make  sure  that  in 
our  desire  to  check  inflation  now,  we 
are  not  Just  postponing  crisis-oriented 
national  action  that  will  have  to  be 
taken  at  a  later  date  when  our  alterna- 
tives will  be  fewer  and  less  cost-effec- 
tive. We  must  make  sure  that  in  our 
desire  to  reduce  Federal  spending,  we 
do  not  cut  off  necessary  assistance  to 
those  people  who  are  most  in  need. 
Before  we  assume  that  the  budget  pro- 
posals will  not  impact  severely  on  the 
"safety  net"  of  housing  and  related 
services  to  those  older  Americans  most 
in  need,  let  us  first  examine  the  cur- 
rent housing  experiences  of  this  Na- 
tion's elderly  population,  and  also  con- 
sider the  growing  demand  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population  will  place  on 
housing  and  related  services  as  their 
numbers  begin  to  swell  in  the  years  to 
come. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  unpardonable 
that  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  at  least 
30  percent  of  our  older  citizens  live  in 
substandard,  deteriorating,  or  dilapi- 
dated housing.  Many  thousands  of 
these  individuals  are  forced  to  live  in 
older  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumb- 
ing facilities. 

In  addition,  two  out  of  every  five 
older  adults  cannot  afford  adequate 
housing  for  one-fourth  of  their  in- 
comes. What  is  worse,  on  the  average, 
individuals  in  the  over-75  age  group 
pay  48  percent  of  their  incomes  for 
housing.  Yet.  as  inexcusable  as  this 
situation  in  now.  the  housing  crisis  for 
the  elderly  only  threatens  to  get  much 
worse. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  every 
nine  Americans  is  65  years  old  and 
over— a  total  of  25  million  people.  We 
are  experiencing  rapid  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  individuals  in  the  over-65 
age  category,  and  particularly  among 
those  people  over  75  years  of  age- 
that  segment  of  the  population  which 
is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  need  of  some 
Itind  of  assistance.  By  the  year  2000. 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly population  will  be  over  age  75,  of 
which  well  over  half  will  be  80  years  or 
older.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
numbers  of  these  more  vulnerable 
Americans  are  increasing  dramatically, 
the  availability  of  units  appropriate 
for  low-income  households  is  dropping 
sharply.  For  the  first  time  in  a  cen- 
tury, the  stock  of  rental  housing  is 
shrinking  instead  of  expanding.  Not 
counting  federally  assisted  housing, 
the  production  of  low-income  rental 
housing  has  come  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still in  this  country.  Even  without  con- 
sidering the  significant  factors  of  qual- 
ity. suiUbility.  and  availability,  the 
rental  housing  crisis  is  acute  given  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  net  loss  of 
at  least  half  a  million  units  per  year  at 
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rents  the  lowest  income  households 
can  afford. 

Given  these  major  forces  at  work  in 
this  coimtry,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
something  must  be  done  to  address 
the  housing  needs  of  the  elderly.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped program  funding  level  will  not 
be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  im- 
portant program  has  been  the  vehicle 
through  which  most  low-income  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  and  handicapped 
has  been  built  in  this  country.  By  re- 
taining the  current  funding  level,  the 
administration  has  shown  a  sensitive 
awareness  that  the  housing  needs  of 
many  of  our  older  citizens  are  indeed 
substantial,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  individuals  can  be  consid- 
ered to  be  among  the  truly  needy. 

Nevertheless,   it   concerns   me   very 
much  that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the 
level  of  additional  section  8  and  public 
housing  units  by  one-third  in  fiscal 
year  1982  will  impact  dramaticaUy  on 
many  of  our  needy  and  most  vulner- 
able senior  citizens.  Historically,  the 
elderly  poor  have  benefited  substan- 
tially from  Federal  housing  programs. 
In  the  variety  of  subsidized  housing 
programs  today,  the  elderly  comprise 
almost  half  of  the  served:  100  percent 
of  these  older  persons  are  low-income. 
However,   it   is  estimated   that   for 
every  low-income  occupant  of  subsi- 
dized housing,  there  are  another  three 
persons  waiting  for  a  unit.  With  the 
numbers  of  elderly  Americans  increas- 
ing so  greatly  and  so  rapidly  now,  and 
in  decades  to  come,  I  wonder  where 
many  of  the  low-income  elderly  will 
find  an  affordable  and  adequate  place 
to  live.  We  cannot  afford  to  put  off  ad- 
dressing a  brewing  housing  crisis  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  few  Federal  dol- 
lars now.  Sooner  or  later  the  problem 
of  how  to  adequately  house  our  rapid- 
ly growing  numbers  of  senior  citizens 
is  going  to  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Wait- 
ing until  the  crisis  worsens  before  we 
react   wiU    be    both    inadequate   and 
costly.  Since  it  takes  several  years  be- 
tween   the    time    a    housing    unit    is 
planned  until  it  is  finally  ready  to  be 
occupied,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of 
waiting.  In  order  to  be  the  most  cost- 
effective  with  our  Federal  housing  dol- 
lars, we  must  be  farsighted  and  pre- 
pared   to    handle    the    growing    need 
before  it  is  upon  us. 

1  also  question  tfle  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  rent  contribution  of  elderly 
residents  of  subsidized  housing  from 
25  to  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  in- 
comes. At  a  time  when  inflation  has 
already  hit  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
particularly  hard,  we  are  asking  them 
to  absorb  what  amounts  to  a  20-per- 
cent rent  increase.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  already  dealing  with 
households  whose  incomes  are  well 
below  the  poverty  level. 

When  matched  against  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics'  lower  living  stand- 
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ard,  many  of  these  elderly  individtials 
can  afford  nothing  for  housing  if  they 
are  to  meet  other  essential  needs.  For 
the  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes,  in- 
creasing the  rent  by  even  a  slight 
amount  would  cut  severely  into  the  al- 
ready overwhelming  burden  of  meet- 
ing essential  nutritional  and  medical 
expenses. 

One  argument  that  is  often  made  in 
support  of  increasing  rents  for  public 
housing/section  8  tenants  is  that 
those  not  in  subsidized  housing  are  al- 
ready paying  much  more.  However, 
comparing  the  rents  of  subsidized  ten- 
ants with  those  who  do  not  receive 
such  a  subsidy  is  not  always  accurate 
or  valid  since  many  public  housing 
tenants  actually  pay  35  percent.  40 
percent,  or  even  more  of  their  incomes 
for  rent  when  utility  costs  are  added 
in.  Until  we  know  more  about  the 
actual  rent-incomes  ratios,  including 
utilities,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  valid  to 
assume  that  subsidized  elderly  tenants 
are  not  already  carrying  a  severe  hous- 
ing burden. 

In  addition.  I  am  concerned  that 
even  with  the  higher  rents,  money  will 
not  be  put  back  into  the  public  hous- 
ing units  themselves  for  badly  needed 
maintenance  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses. Since  each  dollar  of  increased 
tenant  rents  will  be  offset  by  $1  less  in 
operating  subsidies,  I  question  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  proceeding  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner  with  this 
change  in  policy.  I  wonder  if  in  the  in- 
terest of  reducing  Federal  spending  in 
the  short  run,  we  are  not  just  paying  a 
more  expensive  cost  in  the  escalated 
deterioration  of  our  public  housing 
stock 

Finally,  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  the  rescis- 
sion of  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  congregate  housing  services 
program,  and  the  fact  that  no  funding 
has  l>een  slated  to  continue  this  very 
important  and  crucial  program  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  congregate  hous- 
ing services  programs  was  adopted  in 
1978.  with  overwhelming  biiMU-tisan 
support,  in  response  to  the  dilemma 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  partially 
or  impaired  older  Americans  are  con- 
fronted with.  To  remain  in  their  resi- 
dence means  an  almost  insurmount- 
able struggle  to  find  the  services  they 
need  to  prevent  further  physical  de- 
cline and  social  isolation.  Yet,  seeking 
refuge  in  medically  oriented  facilities 
often  exposes  the  residents  to  more 
services  than  they  require,  resulting  in 
unnecessary  and  exorbitant  costs  for 
both  the  senior  citizens  and  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

In  terms  of  costs,  the  congregate 
housing  services  program  is  clearly 
more  cost-effective  than  nursing  home 
care.  Federal  expenditures  for  an 
older  person  in  section  202  or  public 
housing  are  about  $1,800  per  year 
(1980).  If  we  combine  that  with  the  es- 
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Umated  cost  of  the  congregate  serv- 
ices, we  have  a  total  of  $3,675  per 
person  per  year.  On  the  other  hand. 
Federal  reimbursement  for  sldlled 
nursing  home  care  under  the  medicaid 
program  ranges  from  $6,081  for  Biary- 
land,  a  State  with  the  lowest  Federal 
matching  requirement,  to  $7,117  for 
Mississippi,  the  State  with  the  highest 
Federal  match.  If  we  compare  even 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  nursing  home  care,  we  see 
that  it  is  almost  $2,000  higher  per 
person  per  year  than  the  cost  of  con- 
gregate services,  and  if  we  look  at  the 
highest  cost,  it  is  almost  $3,400  more 
per  peiBon  per  year. 

Sulistantial  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  has  re- 
vealed that  well  over  a  third  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents  aged  60  and  over 
need  only  very  little  assistance  in  per- 
forming daily  taslcs,  and  that  only  14 
percent  are  extremely  impaired  phys- 
ically. It  is  usually  the  lack  of  a  friend 
or  relative  to  help  with  these  daily 
taslcs  that  determines  who  stays  in  the 
community,  and  who  ends  up  being 
placed  in  less  cost-effective  institution- 
al settings.  A  great  number  of  these 
older  and  handicapped  people  could 
live  more  independently,  more  satis- 
factorily, and  at  less  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  they  had  reli- 
able services  that  the  congregate  pro- 
gram provides.  For  these  vulnerable 
elderly  individuals,  the  impact  of  even 
a  seemingly  small  reduction  in  pro- 
gram fimding  would  be  devastating. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Consumer  Interests, 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
have  talked  to  many  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens living  in  low-income  housing 
pirojects.  The  elderly  residents  in  these 
projects  have  told  me  time  and  again 
how  much  they  fear  premature  place- 
ment in  institutions.  They  view  nurs- 
ing homes  and  similar  facilities  as 
places  which  rob  them  of  their  dignity 
and  independence,  and  as  places  from 
which  they  will  never  leave  once  they 
are  admitted.  Without  the  congregate 
housing  services  program,  many  par- 
tially or  temporarily  disabled  older 
Americans  now,  and  in  the  decades  to 
come,  are  going  to  have  their  own 
worst  fears  realized. 

In  sum,  let  us  make  sure  that  in  our 
heartfelt  desire  to  control  the  devas- 
tasting  impact  of  inflation  on  every  in- 
dividual in  this  country,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  need  for  caution  in 
miMcing  sure  that  the  most  vulnerable 
of  our  older  citizens  are  not  acciden- 
tally swept  aside  in  the  process.  Partic- 
ular care  must  be  taken  when  making 
budgetary  decisions  regarding  housing 
production  and  related  services,  espe- 
cially  since    budgetary   decisions   we 
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make  now  will  impact  on  the  availabil- 
ity of  adequate  housing  for  the  elderly 
for  many  years  to  come.« 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  EARNINGS 
LIMITATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  FLORIDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  legislative  measures 
which,  if  enacted,  would  allow  the 
senior  citizens  of  our  Nation  the  incen- 
tive to  continue  to  make  great  contri- 
butions to  our  society  beyond  their 
normal  retirement  age. 

I  offer  this  legislation  in  the  hope 
that  we  would  give  incentives  to  those 
industrious  individuals  of  retirement 
age  who  seek  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits  by  working.  As 
you  know,  under  current  law.  those  re- 
ceiving retirement  benefits  have  $1  de- 
ducted from  their  social  security 
checks  each  month  for  evei-y  $2  they 
earn  over  $5,000  in  1981.  A  change  in 
this  law  would  encourage  this  industri- 
ousness  and  allow  our  country  the 
benefits  of  a  great  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  from  senior 
citizens  that  they  have  gained  from  a 
life  of  work  experience. 

The  high  cost  of  living  fueled  by  in- 
flation has  a  real  impact  on  all  of  us, 
but  particularly  our  senior  citizens 
living  of  fixed  incomes.  Many  of  these 
citizens  are  willing  and  able  to  contin- 
ue their  Jobs  in  the  work  force  beyond 
retirement  age,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  gain  financially  and  also  generating 
additional  revenue  for  our  Govern- 
ment. However,  our  current  laws  do 
not  make  this  continued  employment 
financially  feasible. 

One  of  the  measures  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  increase  to  $10,000  in 
1981  the  annual  amount  of  earned 
income  that  a  social  security  benefici- 
ary of  any  age  may  have  without  suf- 
fering deductions  from  benefits.  This 
amount  would  be  adjusted  automati- 
cally in  the  subsequent  years  to  allow 
for  inflation. 

The  second  measure  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  remove  the  earnings  limita- 
tion completely  so  that  the  amount  of 
earned  income  would  not  affect  in  any 
way  one's  social  security  benefits. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  seriously  consider  both  meas- 
ures and,  in  the  end,  provide  our 
senior  citizens  with  the  dignity  they 
deserve  in  being  productive  workers 
throughout  the  latter  years  of  their 
lives.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARGENTI- 
NA—"QUIET  DIPLOMACY"  AND 
ANTISEMinSM 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WAMiuiumii 

Dl  THB  HOUSB  Of  KaVKSBrtATmS 

Tue»dav.  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  lut 
week  during  the  markup  of  the  for- 
eign aaalstance  legislation,  in  discuss- 
ing Argentina.  Reagan  administration 
spokesmen  said  that  quiet  diplomacy 
as  opposed  to  Carter's  open  diplomacy 
is  working  in  bringing  about  human 
rights  improvonents  in  Argentina. 
Tliey  also  said  that  antisemltlam  is 
not  the  official  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina.  Any  acts  of  anti- 
semltlam are  being  carried  out  by  pri- 
vate groups. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  distlnqulshed  colleagues  two 
items  of  interest. 

The  first  concerns  a  letter  from 
Emlllo  Bllgnone.  president  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Center  for  Legal  and  Social 
Studies  and  one  of  the  foremost 
human  rights  activists  in  Argentina. 
He  is  one  of  the  six  who  were  arrested 
recently  for  their  human  rights  work. 
In  his  letter  Mignone  states: 

I  believe  that  an  open  policy  on  human 
richts  matters,  u  the  one  carried  out  by 
Preafatent  Carter's  Administration,  is  the 
most  effective  toward  redmes  such  as  the 
Argentine  government.  Carter's  actions 
were  Immensely  valuable  to  restrain  the 
crimes  of  my  country's  military  dictator- 
ship, which  applies  the  totalitarian  princi- 
ples of  the  Ideology  of  collective  security. 

The  second  is  a  review  of  Jacobo 
Timerman's  book  called.  "Prisoner 
Without  a  Name.  CeU  Without  a 
Number."  Jacobo  Timerman.  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
a  leading  Buenos  Aires  daily  newspa- 
per. La  Oplnldn.  He  was  arrested  in 
1977  and  described  his  treatment 
while  in  prison.  Timerman  said  each 
round  of  questioning  began  in  the 
same  way:  "Are  you  a  Jew?".  .  .  "Are 
you  a  Zionist?".  .  .  "When  did  your  Zi- 
onist activities  begin?".  .  . 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  the  review  of 
Mr.  Timerman's  book  by  Anthony 
Lewis  which  appeared  in  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times. 

The  review  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

ICay  10.  1981] 

Tbb  Final  Solution  in  Asokntina 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

nuaoNm  without  a  namx,  cell  without  a 

HUMUS— rr  JACOBO  TimuiAN 

The  priMner  Is  blindfolded,  seated  in  a 
ebalr.  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  electric 
•hocks  begin.  No  questloiis  are  put  to  him. 
But  as  be  moans  and  Jumps  with  the  shocks, 
the  unseen  torturers  speak  insulu.  Then 
one  shouts  a  single  word,  and  others  take  It 
up:  "Jew  .  .  .  Jew  .  .  .  Jewl  .  .  .  Jew!"  As 
they  chant,  they  clap  their  hands  and 
laugh. 
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Oennany  In  1939?  No,  Argentina  in  1977. 
Were  the  torturers  an  outlaw  band,  a  gang 
of  anti-state  terrorists?  No,  they  were  part 
of  the  state:  mlUtary  men  from  one  wing  of 
the  armed  forces  that  controlled  the  Argen- 
tine Government  In  1977  and  still  do. 

And  the  victim:  Was  he  some  unlucky 
social  outcast?  No,  he  was  Jacobo  Timer- 
man,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  leading 
Buenos  Aires  daily  newspaper.  La  Opinion. 
And  In  a  sense  he  was  lucky.  For,  unlike 
1S,000  other  Argentinians  who  were  seized 
by  the  military  over  the  last  five  years,  he 
Uved. 

Timerman  lived.  And  he  has  used  that 
grace  to  write  an  extraordinary  book  about 
his  experience.  It  is  the  most  gripping  and 
the  most  Important  book  I  have  read  in  a 
long  time:  gripping  in  Its  human  stories,  not 
only  of  brutality  but  of  courage  and  love: 
Important  because  it  reminds  us  how,  in  our 
world,  the  most  terrible  fantasies  may 
become  fact. 

Not  Just  autobiography,  or  political  analy- 
sis, or  a  victim's  cry  In  the  night.  It  is  all 
these  things.  Timerman  describes  what  he 
suffered  in  prison  and  what  he  thought,  and 
how  he  and  Argentina  got  to  where  they 
were.  The  New  Yorker  came  close  in  the 
title  It  used  when  it  published  part  of  the 
text  last  month:  "Reflections. "  Timerman 
writes  with  passion,  but  a  passion  controlled 
almost  to  the  point  of  detachment.  The 
effect  is  devastating. 

In  spare  words,  Timerman  shows  us  a  so- 
phisticated society  falling  Into  irrationality 
and  savegery— a  savagery  in  which  nearly 
everyone  silently  acquiesces.  He  gives  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  our  century's  special 
contribution  to  civilization:  state  terrorism. 

It  happened  in  Argenttna.  But  those  who 
read  this  book  around  the  «orld  will  under- 
stand the  universal  application.  It  could 
happen,  it  has  happened  elsewhere.  Argen- 
tine anti-semitIsm  copied  the  Nazis'.  The 
guards'  behavior  was  much  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Huber  Matos  when  he  got  out  of 
Cuban  prison  in  1979.  In  some  of  the  cells 
where  he  was  kept,  Timerman  suffered  a 
humiliation  and  torment  that  Soviet  psy- 
chiatric prisoners  have  described:  having  to 
ask  a  guard  for  permission  to  use  the  toilet 
and  often  being  turned  down. 

The  methods  of  modem  tyranny  repeat 
themselves.  With  this  reality  compare  the 
political-science  abstraction  that  has  served 
since  last  Jan.  20  as  a  premise  of  United 
SUtes  human-righU  policy:  the  theory  that 
right-wing  governments  are  merely  "author- 
itarian" and  do  less  damage  to  human  rights 
than  "totalitarian"  Communist  regimes. 

The  principal  author  of  that  theory  is 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  United  SUtes  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Elaborating  It  in 
1979  in  the  magazine  Commentary,  she 
wrote  that,  unlike  Communists,  "traditional 
autocrats  "  observe  "traditional  Uboos."  For 
example,  they  respect  "habitual  patterns  of 
family  and  personal  relations." 

I  thought  about  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
when  I  read  Timerman's  description  of  the 
Miralles  family:  father,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter-in-law.  Timerman  heard  them  tor- 
tured, and  they  were  not  the  only  ones. 

"Of  all  the  dramatic  situations  I  witnessed 
in  clandestine  prisons."  he  writes,  'nothing 
can  compare  to  those  family  groups  who 
were  tortured  often  together,  sometimes 
separately  but  In  view  of  one  another.  .  .  . 
The  entire  affective  world,  constructed  over 
the  years  with  utmost  difficulty,  collapses 
with  a  kick  in  the  father's  genitals  ...  or 
the  sexual  violation  of  a  daughter.  Suddenly 
an  entire  culture  based  on  familial  love,  de- 
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voUon.  the  capacity  for  mutual  sacrifice  col- 
lapses. .  .  . 

"From  my  cell.  I'd  hear  the  whispered 
voices  of  children  trying  to  learn  what  was 
happening  to  their  parents,  and  I'd  witness 
the  efforts  of  daughters  to  win  over  a  guard, 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  him  .  .  . 
in  order  to  learn  what  was  happening  to  her 
mother,  to  have  an  orange  sent  to  her,  to 
get  permission  for  her  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room." 

The  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. Jorge  A.  AJa  EspU,  writing  to  The  New 
York  Times  recenUy  in  defense  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, cited  the  case  of  Jacobo  Timerman 
as  an  example  of  Its  "Independent  Judici- 
ary." The  Argentine  courts,  he  said,  "are 
open  to  him  as  they  are  to  any  person." 
What  happened  to  Timerman  was  this: 
At  3  in  the  morning  on  April  15,  1977,  30 
armed  men  in  civilian  clothes  raided  his 
apartment   In   Buenos  Aires.   They   hand- 
cuffed him,  covered  his  head  with  a  blanket, 
threw  him  on  the  floor  of  his  own  car  and 
drove  off  with  him.  They  said  they  were 
acting  on  orders  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
When  his  wife  telephoned  that  corps,  she 
was  told  that  no  one  there  knew  anything 
about  it.  He  had  disappeared. 
The  family  next  heard  of  him  on  May  35, 
\six  weeks  later.  Timerman  telephoned  and 
\sald  he  was  now  in  national  police  head- 
/  quarters  and  could  be  visited  for  three  min- 
lutes.  In  June  he  disappeared  from  there— 
"Apparently,  as  he  pieced  it  together  later, 
because  the  United  SUtes  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Human  Rights.  Patricia 
Derian.  was  coming  to  Argentina  and  would 
almost  certainly  ask  to  see  Timerman;  some 
in  the  military  thought  others  might  release 
him  as  a  good-will  gesture  and  wanted  to 
prevent  that. 

In  October  1977.  he  was  taken  before  a 
military  tribunal,  which  said  there  was  no 
basis  for  charges  against  him  and  he  should 
be  released.  He  was  not. 

In  April  1978,  he  was  taken  home  and 
held  there  under  house  arrest:  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  apartment,  with  armed  guards 
present  at  all  times. 

In  June  1978,  the  Argentine  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that,  because  there  were  no 
charges  against  him.  he  must  be  released. 
He  was  not. 

In  September  1979,  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  second  time  ordered  his  release.  The 
generals  in  the  Government  were  divided  on 
what  to  do.  Under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Carter  Administration  and  members  of  the 
Congress,  the  generals  reached  a  Solomonic 
decision.  Without  any  authority  in  law.  they 
annulled  Timerman's  citizenship,  confiscat- 
ed his  newspaper  and  all  other  property, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  country,  without 
a  chance  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  by  taking 
him  under  guard  to  a  plane  for  Israel. 
Timerman  comments: 

"Need  one  add  that  Argentine  newpapers. 
Jurists,  political  friends  of  the  government. 
Jewish  community  leaders— all  those  who 
will  one  day  claim  they  knew  nothing,  like 
the  Germans  who  claimed  toUl  unaware- 
ness  of  the  existence  of  concentration 
camps— congratulated  the  government  for 
obeying  a  couri  ruling  and  faithfully  re- 
specting the  majesty  of  Justice?" 

He  Is  not  a  forgiving  man.  He  names 
names  in  this  book:  torturers,  generals.  anti- 
Semitic  Journalists.  Jewish  leaders  who  do 
not  want  to  make  a  fuss.  But  then  his  role  is 
not  to  forgive.  It  is  to  be  a  witness— for  the 
rest  of  us. 

Why  was  Timerman  kidnaped,  tortured, 
detained?  There  is  no  formal,  legal  answer 
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to  that  question,  because  no  charges  were 
ever  made  against  him.  And  there  Is  no 
clear  explanation  of  any  other  kind. 

His  newpaper  had  printed  stories  the  mili- 
tary disliked,  but  it  had  not  carried  on  a  sus- 
tained challenge  to  the  Junta;  and  Timer- 
man  had  maintained  personal  relationships 
with  some  military  figures.  When  United 
SUtes  officials  asked  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment why  he  was  being  held,  they  got  back 
only  vague  Innuendos  about  his  financial 
dealings  or  his  connections  with  "Israeli  ter- 
rorists." 

The  lack  of  a  rational  explanation  is  in 
fact  an  Important  aspect  of  what  Yixp- 
pened— to  Timerman  and  thousands  of 
others.  For  Argentina  has  been  in  the  grip 
of  uiu-eason.  One  of  Timerman's  purposes  is 
to  explore  the  origins  of  that  phenomenon, 
and  he  does  so  convincingly  in  terms  both  of 
Argentina's  particular  history  and  of  right- 
wing  fanaticism  generally. 

In  the  clandestine  prisons  where  he  was 
held,  the  guards  and  torturers  were  required 
to  attend  what  was  called  "The  Academy"— 
a  weekly  lecture,  usually  by  an  Army  intelli- 
gence officer,  on  World  War  III.  The  war 
has  already  begun,  they  heard:  an  on- 
slaught by  left-wing  terrorism  that  could 
not  be  resisted  by  democratic  governments 
or  democratic  methods.  Timerman  thought 
the  listeners  might  not  realize  it,  but  the 
logic  was  the  same  as  that  offered  by  the 
Nazi  Party  in  Germany  as  it  rose  to  power. 

The  Argentine  armed  forces,  Timerman 
says,  have  long  lived  in  a  hermetic  world, 
the  officers  linked  by  family  with  each 
other  and  with  cerUln  civilians  who  cooper- 
ate in  intermittent  military  rule.  They  want 
life  to  be  clear-cut,  orderly:  they  resent  to 
the  point  of  hatred,  of  obsessive  fantasy, 
the  disorderly  contemporary  developments 
in  science,  religion,  literature. 

The  fears  and  hatreds  of  the  military 
were  intensified  in  the  1970's  by  a  real 
threat:  widespread  urban  terrorism  in  Ar- 
gentina. As  the  left-wing  guerrillas  conduct- 
ed their  killings  and  extortions,  a  right-wing 
secret  organization  matched  those  tactics, 
murdering  not  Just  alleged  terroriste  but 
lawyers  who  defended  them  in  court  and 
Joumalistb  who  argued  that  the  correct  re- 
sponse to  terror  was  not  counter-terror  but 
law.  In  1976  the  military  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  various  military  units  began 
practicing  terrorism  with  impunity. 

The  military  Government  indicated  some 
of  its  fears  of  the  modem  world  by  Ite  de- 
crees, Timerman  says.  It  Imposed  strict 
moral  as  well  as  political  censorship.  It 
banned  sociology,  philosophy  and  [isycholo- 
gy  as  university  majors.  It  forbade  the  use 
of  Freudian  techniques  In  hospital  psychiat- 
ric services.  Psychiatrists  were  a  special 
target.  Fifteen  armed  men  came  to  abduct 
the  president  of  the  Argentine  Federation 
of  Psychologists  from  her  hospital,  dragging 
her  down  the  hospital  corridors  by  her  hair. 

"Argentina  has  three  main  enemies,"  one 
Ideologue  of  the  military  regime  said.  "Karl 
Marx,  because  he  tried  to  destroy  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  society:  Sigmund  Freud,  be- 
cause he  tried  to  destroy  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  the  family;  and  Albert  Einstein  be- 
cause he  tried  to  destroy  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  time  and  space."  The  enemies  were 
three  of  the  principal  creators  of  the 
modem  world— and  all  were  Jews. 

Timerman's  picture  of  anti-Semitism  at 
work  in  Argentina  is  especially  significant. 
Anti-Semitic  literature  is  studied  in  military 
academies  and  widely  sold  on  the  streets.  Zi- 
onism is  described  as  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  Communism.  While  in  prison 
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Timerman  was  salted  about  a  secret  trip 
Menachem  Began  supposedly  made  to  Ar- 
gentina, and  about  Zionist  schemes  to  seize 
Patagonia  and  turn  It  into  a  seccmd  Zionist 
state,  "Ahdlnla." 

When  Timereman  was  before  the  military 
tribunal,  each  round  of  questioning  was 
liegun  in  the  same  way  by  its  president. 
Colonel  Clodoveo  Battestl: 

"Are  you  a  Jew?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  President  .  . 

"Are  you  a  Zionist?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  President  .  .  ." 

"When  did  your  Zionist  activities  begin?" 

"At  the  age  of  8,  Mr.  President.  My 
mother  enrolled  me  In  a  sports  club  called 
Macabi." 

Once  Timerman  was  unexpectedly  taken 
from  prison  and  brought  before  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  (The  reason,  it  turned 
out,  was  that  Patricia  Deri&n  had  forcefully 
raised  the  Issue  of  his  imprisonment  that 
di^  with  President  Jorge  Rafel  Videla.)  The 
Minister,  who  had  known  Timerman  for 
years,  wanted  to  see  his  phjrsical  condition. 
Timerman  asked  why  he  was  in  prison. 

"You  admitted  to  being  a  Zionist,  and  this 
point  was  revealed  at  a  meeting  of  all  the 
generals." 

"But  being  a  Zionist  is  not  forbidden." 

"No,  it  isn't  forbidden,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  isn't  a  clearcut  Issue.  Besides,  you 
admitted  to  it.  And  the  generals  are  aware 
of  this." 

The  very  first  questions  put  to  Timerman 
after  his  kidnaping  were:  Are  you  Jewish? 
Are  you  a  Zionist?  Is  La  Optnidn  Zionist? 
(Xiriously,  Timerman  reckons  that  his  an- 
swers—yes—saved his  life.  The  interrogators 
thought  they  had  a  key  figure  in  the  world 
Jewish  conspiracy  and  wanted  to  save  him 
for  a  show  trial. 

It  is  of  course  only  Jews  who  have  suf- 
fered in  Argentina— or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  other  tyrannies  of  the  earth.  Indeed 
Timerman,  really  speaking  to  himself, 
warns  against  feeling  "sorry  for  ourselves  as 
Jews."  Most  of  those  killed  in  Argentina,  he 
emphasizes,  were  not  Jews.  "But  in  the  soli- 
tude of  prison,"  he  goes  on,  "it  is  so  sad  to 
be  beaten  for  being  Jewish.  There  is  such 
despair  when  they  torture  you  for  being 
Jewish.  It  seems  so  humiliating  to  have 
been  bom." 

The  other  factor  that  saved  him  was  inter- 
national attention  to  his  case.  The  point 
about  International  concern  is  more  impor- 
tant, much  more,  than  a  single  life  saved.  In 
some  ways  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  life  in 
Argentina  after  the  military  took  over  in 
1976  was  the  silence.  Some  15,000  people 
were  kidnaped  and  never  seen  again.  Some- 
times bodies  would  be  found,  or  a  released 
prisoner  would  report  seeing  someone  tor- 
tured or  killed  in  a  secret  prison.  Mostly 
they  Just  vanished.  When  mothers  of  the 
disappeared  tried  to  publicize  the  horror, 
they  were  ignored.  With  a  very  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  the  newspapers  printed 
nothing.  The  Government  resisted  all  at- 
tempts even  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  had  disappeared. 

The  silence  may  be  the  most  chilling 
thing  In  this  chilling  book.  Before  he 
became  a  victim,  Timerman  spoke  with  a 
naval  officer  who  said  that  all  suspected  ter- 
rorists must  be  exterminated.  Timerman 
asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  all?  The  offi- 
cer answered:  "All  .  .  .  about  20.000  people. 
And  their  relatives,  too— they  must  be  eradi- 
cated—and also  those  who  remember  their 
names.  .  .  .  Not  a  trace  or  a  witness  will 
remain." 

A  Final  Solution:  and  it  depended  on  a  si- 
lence that  would  eventually  legitimize  the 
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new  state.  That  in  turn  depended  on  the 
world's  acquiescence. 

Last  month  Argentina's  Foreign  Minister. 
Oscar  Camlllon.  dismissed  the  question  of 
"so-called  human  rights"  in  diplomacy.  "We 
Argentines  will  reach  our  goal  of  national 
conciliation."  he  said.  "We  will  create  rea- 
sonable stability  In  our  institutions,  and  the 
woild  will  sooner  or  later  accept  the  way  we 
Argentines  find  to  live  with  ourselves." 

But  at  the  crucial  time  the  world  did  not 
accept  the  Argentine  military's  way  to  rea- 
sonable stability,  which  was  the  peace  of 
death.  The  world,  in  the  form  of  Amnesty 
International  and  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  and  the  Pope  and  the 
Carter  Administration,  provided  the  esMn- 
tial:  information. 

"Only  public  knowledge,"  Timerman 
writes,  "can  alter,  to  some  extent,  the 
course  of  these  events,  this  downward  slope 
in  the  march  of  history."  We  are  blessed  as 
readers  and  as  human  beings  that  this  wit- 
ness survived.* 


MAY  12.  1981:  5  YEARS  OF  THE 
MOSCOW  HELSINKI  GROUP 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

oprLoantA 

IH  THZ  HOUSE  OP  EEPBESdfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  work  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  Soviet  citizens:  To  the  11 
people  who.  5  years  ago  today,  formed 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group.  Taking  as 
their  goal  the  implementation  of  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act.  these  Soviet  citizens 
withstand  KGB  repression,  including 
the  forced  exile  of  six  group  members 
and  the  imprisonment  of  eight  others: 
Malva  Landa,  Viktor  Neklpelov.  Yuri 
Orlov.  Tatiana  Osipova,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky.  Vladimir  Slepak.  Leon- 
ard Temovsky,  Feliks  Serebrov.  and 
Aleksandr  Ginzburg. 

E>espite  press  reports  that  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group  no  longer 
functions,  the  four  members  of  the 
group  still  at  liberty  (Elena  Bonner. 
Sof ya  Kalistratova,  Ivan  Kovalev,  and 
Naum  Meiman)  continue  to  issue  re- 
ports on  the  steadily  deteriorating 
human  rights  situation  in  the  VJSSJt. 
The  success  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group  is  evident  in  several  ways:  The 
information  which  it  has  provided  is 
the  basis  for  a  good  understanding  of 
human  rights  problems  In  the 
U.SJSJI.:  the  example  of  the  group  led 
to  the  formation  of  similar  groups  in 
Ukraine.  Lithuania.  Georgia,  and  Ar- 
menia and  of  affiliated  groups  con- 
cerned with  religious  rights  and 
health  issues:  the  citizens'  Helsinki 
rights  movement  spread  to  other  coun- 
tries with  the  formation  of  charter  77 
in  Czechoslovakia.  KOR  in  Poland, 
and  the  Helsinki  Watch  in  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  reacted  to  the  success  of  the 
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SoTiet  Helsinki  groups  by  a  severe 
crackdown  against  the  groups:  There 
are  43  members  of  these  groups  and 
their  afraiates  currently  imprisoned  in 
the  U^.SJl.  and  serving  total  sen- 
tences of  378  years.  Thereby,  the  Sovi- 
ets not  only  flout  their  obligations 
under  the  1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  but 
they  reveal  their  fear  of  the  truth 
about  conditions  in  the  country  they 
rule  so  ruthlessly. 

AU  of  us  in  the  West  have  a  debt  to 
the  teave  men  and  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  who  speak  up  for  the 
truth  In  the  face  of  a  government 
monolith.  As  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  contributions  which  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Qroup  has  made 
during  the  5  years  of  its  Invaluable 
work.*  ^^ 

DERBOULATINO  THE  AIR 
TRANSPORT  INDUSTRY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAurominA 

m  TH«  HOTTSE  OF  RKPRKSERTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  by  request  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  complete  the 
process  of  deregulating  the  air  trans- 
port industry,  and  which  would  sunset 
the  CAB.  We  are  also  expecting  to  re- 
ceive proposed  legislation  on  the  same 
issues  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  Members  of  this  House  can 
expect  hearings  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee on  this  subject  this 
summer. 

I  also  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoao  the  letter  accompanying  the 
proposed  legislation  from  Marvin 
Cohen.  Chairman  of  the  CAB. 

Ovn.  AnoRAimcs  Boako, 
Wathington.  D.C..  May  7.  19S1. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentativet, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Obas  lla.  SnAKnt  EncJoeed  for  your  con- 
sideratkM)  and  appropriate  reference  Is  a 
leglsUttve  proposal  "to  terminate  the  fiUK- 
tions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  to 
transfer  certain  functions  of  the  Board  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes. " 

The  Board's  proposal  on  January  1.  1983. 
transfers  its  mail  rate  function  to  the  Postal 
Service,  terminates  related  authority.  sUtu- 
torily  deregulates  cargo  and  mail  transpor- 
tation, and  abolishes  the  special  administra- 
tive procedures  for  processing  airline  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions.  On  October  1.  1983.  the 
proposal  would  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  the  Board's  small-com- 
munity air  service  program.  lU  international 
functions,  and  Its  public-protection  powers. 
and  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
Board's  enforcement  functions  concerning 
unfair  and  deceptive  practices  in  the  air 
tnuHportatlon  Industry.  Upon  agreement  of 
those  acencies  and  the  Board,  the  transfers 
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of  such  functions  and  termination  of  related 
non-transferring  authority  could  occur 
before  that  date,  but  not  earlier  than  Janu- 
ary 1.  1M3.  Once  aU  of  the  Board's  func- 
tions were  transferred  or  terminated,  the 
Board  Itself  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  the  3H  years  since  the  Airline  E>eregu- 
lation  Act  was  passed,  the  process  of  deregu- 
lation has  moved  ahead  according  to  the 
Congressional  plan.  There  now  appears  to 
be  no  reason  to  continue  the  Board  for  2 
full  years,  as  the  1978  Deregulation  Act 
does,  after  its  domestic  route  and  pricing  au- 
thority sunsets  on  January  1,  1983.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  maximum  time  that  may  be 
needed  to  monitor  the  effects  of  the  sunset 
of  domestic  route  and  pricing  authority  is  9 
months,  until  October  1.  1983.  If  conditions 
warrant,  the  agencies  concerned  could  agree 
with  the  Board  to  transfer  their  respective 
continuing  functions,  and  terminate  related 
non-transferring  authority,  earlier.  Once  all 
functions  were  transferred  and  authority 
terminated,  the  Board  would  sunset.  This 
scheme  will  allow  a  high  degree  of  flexibil- 
ity In  transferring  functions,  while  ending 
those  functions  that  are  no  longer  needed 
and  bringing  about  the  Board's  sunset  with- 
out undue  delay.  It  would  keep  intact  the 
principle  of  a  phased  sunset  for  the  Board 
as  in  the  Deregulation  Act,  but  allow  the 
termination  of  the  agency  If  conditions 
show  it  Is  possible. 

While  the  sunset  provisions  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  dealt  specifically  with  sev- 
eral Board  functions,  ending  some  and 
transferring  others,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  more  detailed  decisions  would 
have  to  be  made  in  further  legislation.  The 
Board's  proposal  addresses  those  issues.  In 
summary,  the  primary  provisions  of  the 
Board's  proposal  would: 

Eliminate  certificates  for  domestic  air 
transportation; 

Leave  to  the  PAA  the  responsibUity  of  en- 
suring that  carriers  are  fit  to  provide  safe 
transportation; 

Revise  the  Federal  preemption  provision 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  ( 1 )  reflect  the 
elimination  of  domestic  certificates;  (2)  con- 
tinue to  l>ar  the  SUtes  from  regulating  in- 
terstate carriers  and  operations  except 
those  carriers  that  have  only  a  minimal  In- 
volvement with  intersUte  operations;  (3) 
clarify  that  the  preemption  provision  does 
not  exempt  airport  operators  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  respect  to  airport  access  of 
carriers;  and  (4)  clarify  that  carriers  have  a 
private  right  of  action  if  access  to  a  public 
airport  Is  unreasonably  withheld; 

Eliminate  the  Board's  authority  to  pre- 
scribe mail  rates  and  the  carriers'  duty  to 
carry  mail,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
Deregulation  Act's  direction  that  the  Postal 
Service's  mail  rate  authority  Is  to  be  exer- 
cised through  negotiation  and  competitive 
bidding; 

Repeal  the  section  408  subsidy  program. 
as  proposed  to  Congress  earlier  this  year  in 
the  Administration's  budget  for  1982; 

Eliminate  the  Board's  authority  over 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  replacing  It  with 
authority  to  intervene  in  antitrust  cases  in 
the  courts  and  with  a  requirement  to  notify 
the  court  of  Its  view  on  whether  the  merger 
should  be  conditioned  upon  the  release  of 
any  International  routes  with  eventual 
transfer  of  these  provisions  to  DOT; 

Transfer  the  authority  to  approve  and  Im- 
munize carrier  agreements  to  DOT.  repeal- 
ing such  authority  for  domestic  transporta- 
tion on  January  1.  1986; 

Transfer  the  Board's  authority  over  the 
carriers'  duty  to  provide  safe  and  adequate 
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service,  which  Is  a  primary  source  for  public 
(consumer)  protection,  to  DOT  for  the  same 
limited  purpose.  This  duty  is  clarified  by 
the  Board's  proposal  to  apply  It  only  to  such 
service  that  the  carrier  chooses  to  provide. 
Based  on  Board  precedent  in  enforcing  this 
duty  and  on  the  Board's  proposed  language, 
there  Is  no  intent  that  this  provision  is  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  rates  or  routes 
of  air  carriers;  and 

Transfer  the  Board's  authority  to  collect 
information  and  reports  to  1X>T.  along  with 
the  existing  data  systems. 

The  Board  believes  that  Its  proposals  will 
ensure  continued  progress  in  this  first  ex- 
periment in  government  deregulation.  If  It 
can  be  done,  it  will  set  an  important  exam- 
ple for  future  sunset  of  government  agen- 
cies and  deregulation  of  other  parts  of  the 
economy. 

Accompanying  this  proposal  is  a  Sectlon- 
by-Sectlon  Analysis  and  a  SUtement  of  Jus- 
tification for  Its  major  positions,  which  ex- 
plain the  details  and  baclcground  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  have  dissented  from  the  Board's  approv- 
al of  that  part  of  this  proposal  that  contin- 
ues the  Board  in  existence  until  October  1, 
1983,  as  has  Member  Bailey.  Our  dissenting 
statements  are  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
SUtement  of  Purpose  and  Justification. 
Sincerely, 

Mahvin  S.  Cohen, 

Chairman.% 


CENTENNIAL  OP  THE  BOSTON 
HOME,  INC. 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  this  year  marks  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Boston 
Home,  Inc..  of  Dorchester.  Mass.,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables.  The  Governor  of  our  State 
has  issued  a  proclamation  honoring 
the  fine  work  of  the  home's  staff  and 
volunteers. 

The  institution  was  founded  as  a 
small  chronic  hospital  in  Brighton. 
Mass..  in  1881  by  Miss  Cordelia 
Harmon,  a  trained  nurse  who  had 
worked  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital 
and  recognized  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  place  for  patients  who  were  per- 
manently disabled  and  could  not  be 
properly  cared  for  in  their  homes. 
Over  the  past  century,  with  leadership 
from  many  persons  including  the  late 
Charles  R.  Codman.  the  first  presi- 
dent, to  Charles  E.  Cotting,  present 
honorary  chairman,  who  has  served  as 
a  trustee  since  1927  and  as  president 
from  1939  to  1974.  the  Boston  Home 
became  one  of  the  finest  skilled  nurs- 
ing care,  level  II  facilities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Nation,  and  is  now 
open  to  women  of  varying  ages,  includ- 
ing many  senior  citizens.  In  1978,  as  an 
accredited  member  of  the  American 
Health  Care  Association  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Nursing  Home  Association. 
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the  Boston  Home  received  the  "E"  for 
excellence  Award  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Nursing  Homes  for 
its  high  professional  competence. 

As  present  president.  John  H.  Gardi- 
ner has  stated.  "A  centennial  is  a  sin- 
gular benchmark  for  any  nonprofit  in- 
stitutioii  *  *  *  a  time  to  thank  our  past 
benefactors  and  workers  and  to  plan 
ahead."  I  commend  the  record  of  com- 
passion and  care  of  the  Boston  Home, 
and  I  look  forward  to  a  vibrant  future 
for  this  distinctive  health  care  facili- 
ty.* 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  MODEL 
NURSING  HOME 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  PLORHM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  is 
Senior  Citizens  Month  and  within  the 
month  1  week  has  been  designated  as 
National  Nursing  Home  Week.  In 
keeping  with  this  event,  I  think  it  is 
time  we  recognized  the  many  excellent 
nursing  homes  around  the  Nation  that 
are  providing  excellent  services  to 
their  residents.  Of  course,  serious 
problems  remain  and  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  has  pledged  to 
work  with  senior  citizen  groups  and 
providers  to  bring  about  continuing 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  care  in 
America's  long-term  care  facilities. 

In  its  landmark  series  of  reports,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in  1976 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  establish 
and  fund  a  model  nursing  home  to  be 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging.  This  nursing 
home  would  .serve  as  a  teaching  facili- 
ty in  which  students  and  interns  from 
medical  schools  around  the  Nation 
could  serve  and  learn  to  specialize  in 
geriatrics. 

Our  committee  has  held  numerous 
hearings  which  suggest  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  the  study  of  geri- 
atrics more  prominently  in  our  schools 
of  medicine.  I  think  this  is  absolutely 
essential.  We  have  long  since  recog- 
nized pediatrics  as  an  area  of  special- 
ization. It  is  time  we  recognized  that 
the  aged  have  unique  medical  prob- 
lems which  deserve  to  be  treated  In 
the  same  comprehensive  way.  I  also 
think  the  model  or  teaching  nursing 
home  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  for  establishing  divisions  of 
geriatrics  in  our  Nation's  medical 
schools  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
model  nursing  home  is  Dr.  Robert 
Butler,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
author  and  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging.  Dr.  Butler  has  just 
authored  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  April  10.  1981 
edition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  article  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Teaching  Nursinc  Home 
Experiencing  a  rapid  growth  of  Its  elderly 
population,  the  United  SUtes  finds  Itself 
short  of  professionals  trained  in  geriatric 
medicine,  nursing,  social  work,  and  allied 
disciplines.  Knowledge  about  aging,  diseases 
of  the  elderly,  and  their  effective  diagnosis 
and  treatment  is  l>elng  developed  at  a  snail's 
pace. 

A  corrosive  pessimism  about  later  life  and 
prejudice  against  the  elderly  still  persist  in 
many  areas  of  our  society,  including  the 
health  care  field.  Many  elderly  persons  and 
their  families  find  scant  comfort  in  the  ad- 
ministrations of  health  care  organizations. 
Physicians  refer  but  tend  not  to  follow  up 
their  patiente  in  the  nursing  home.  The 
image  of  the  nursing  home  Is  scarred  by 
icandal,  abuse,  ignorance,  and  fear— an 
image  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  hospital 
untouched  by  science. 

It  appears  that  the  mainstream  of  U.S. 
medicine  points  away  from  its  most  promi- 
nent clientele.  The  nation's  25  million  per- 
sons aged  65  years  and  older  constitute  II 
percent  of  the  population  but  account  for  30 
percent  of  all  t>ersonal  health  care  spend- 
ing. This  older  group  benefits  from  55  per- 
cent of  all  federal  health  dollars.  Of  the 
$200  billion  spent  annually  for  health  care 
in  this  country,  about  $60  billion  is  account- 
ed for  by  the  elderly,  chiefly  those  older 
than  75  years— the  most  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  U.S.  population. 

By  "tomorrow"  there  will  be  larger  num- 
bers of  the  elderly  in  the  physician's  office 
and  in  the  nursing  home.  The  future  con- 
tains 55  million  elderly  persons,  or  some- 
where between  1  in  7  to  1  in  5  Americans  in 
the  year  2030.  Twenty-five  million  of  them, 
equaling  today's  total  elderly  population, 
will  be  75  years  and  older. 

It  Is  time  to  "gear  up"  organizationally  in 
research,  training,  an  systems  of  health  care 
and  human  services.  There  is  a  lot  of  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  Is 
suggested  by  an  estimate  for  1977:  based  on 
population  size  and  use  patterns,  this  coun- 
try then  needed  7,000  physicians  trained  in 
geriatric  medicine.  According  to  a  1977 
American  Medical  Association  survey,  only 
629  physicians  identified  themselves  as 
having  a  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  spe- 
cialty in  geriatrics.  Few  had  any  identifica- 
tion with  research,  and  most  showed  none 
of  the  hallmarks  of  expertise  in  a  specialty. 
At  about  the  same  time,  this  country's 
nursing  home  expenditures  were  approach- 
ing $15  billion  per  year,  rising  at  an  annual 
rate  of  16  percent  or  more,  much  faster 
than  the  health  care  economy  as  a  whole. 
Today,  with  1.3  million  people  in  nursing 
homes,  the  spending  level  is  nearing  $22  bil- 
lion per  year.  By  1990,  it  Is  forecasted  to 
reach  $75.6  billion.  In  that  year,  there  will 
be  an  estimated  need  for  7,000  to  10,300 
geriatricians,  chiefly  as  teachers  in  medical 
schools,  as  medical  directors  in  nursing 
homes  and  retirement  communities,  as 
consultants,  and,  in  complex  cases,  as  pri- 
mary care  practitioners.  The  current  pace  of 
training  in  geriatric  medicine  will  not  satis- 
fy that  forecast. 

A  NIW  WAY 

This  article  proposes  methods  to  deal  sys- 
tematically with  the  treatment  problems 
that  are  rooted  In  inadequate  geriatric  re- 
search and  training.  In  the  area  of  long- 
term  care,  our  society  has  lacked  an  institu- 
tional resource  as  powerful  as  the  universi- 
ty-affiliated teaching  hospital.  Thus,  an  or- 
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ganlzational  focus  for  geriatric  research  and 
training  should  be  developed:  the  academic 
or  teaching-research  nursing  home. 

Just  as  450  teaching  hospitals  have  been 
paradigms  for  7.000  community  hospitals, 
teaching  nursing  homes  can  be  models  for 
18,000  nursing  homes  and  several  thousand 
home-health  services,  some  of  which  al- 
ready are  based  in  or  associated  with  nurs- 
ing homes. 

These  teaching  and  research  faculties 
would  be  affiUated  with  universities  most 
closely  with  medical,  nursing  and  social 
service  schools.  In  their  most  complete 
form,  they  would  have  an  outreach  or  home 
care  extension.  Few  facilities  approximate 
this  concept  today. 

A  physician  audience  may  be  particularly 
well  situated  to  appreciate  the  goals  of  a 
program  to  esUblish  model  facilities  at  se- 
lected academic  sites,  initially  involving  25 
medical  schools: 

To  foster  systematic  clinical  Investigations 
of  disease  processes  in  the  aged,  and  to  de- 
velop diagnostic  tectmiques  (especisOly  com- 
prehensive assessment  procedures)  and 
methods  of  treatment  adapted  specifically 
for  the  elderly; 

To  train  geriatricians,  physicians  in  tradi- 
tional specialties  heavily  used  by  the  elder- 
ly, geriatric  and  other  nurses,  and  a  variety 
of  other  urgently  needed  professionals; 

To  esUblish  a  research  base  for  (I)  Im- 
proving care  in  nursing  homes  and  in  physi- 
cian practices,  (2)  designing  community 
services  and  clinical  strategies  for  postpon- 
ing or  preventing  institutionalization,  and 
(3)  rehabUiUting  and  rapidly  returning  pa- 
tients to  their  own  homes;  and 

To  devise  and  demonstrate  cost-contain- 
ment strategies. 

keseabch 
Teaching  nursing  homes  would,  if  success- 
ful, bring  geriatrics  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  medicine  where  a  thriving  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  exists.  Senile  dementia 
provides  evidence  that  this  is  needed.  Be- 
cause of  exclusion  at  the  hospital  and  mass 
release  from  mental  hospitals,  patients  with 
senile  dementia  of  the  Alzheimer's  type 
(SDAT)  are  not  found  in  "mainstream"  in- 
stitutions. They  are  concentrated  in  nursing 
homes,  which  have  virtually  no  ties  to  aca- 
demia.  The  SDAT  patient  is  virtually  un- 
represented in  clinical  research. 

The  SDAT  and  other  forms  of  senile  de- 
mentia afflict  3  to  4  million  Americans,  in- 
cluding 1  million  so  severely  that  they 
cannot  manage  by  themselves.  Many  are  in 
nursing  homes.  Because  death  certificate 
and  morbidity  daU  tend  to  ignore  or  sUght 
these  diseases,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  their 
costs.  However,  if  ttirough  research  we 
could  succeed  in  reducing  the  nursing  home 
population  by  10  percent,  savings  would 
amount  to  $2  billion  a  year. 

Dementia  would  be  one  of  a  number  of 
high-priority  subjects  for  research  in  the 
teaching  nursing  home.  Others,  perhaps 
equally  neglected  at  present,  would  be  gait 
disorders  and  other  problems  of  ambulation, 
proneness  to  thermal  disorder  (such  as  acci- 
dental hypothermia  and  heat  exhaustion), 
and  problems  peculiar  to  age  (such  as  ortho- 
sUtic  hypotension,  nonketotic  hyperosmo- 
lar coma,  and  nonvascular  drop  attacks). 

Other  priorities  include  studying  the 
causes  and  management  of  bedsores,  pain, 
and  fecal  and  urinary  incontinence.  Special 
features  of  the  aged  patient  would  be  stud- 
ied, such  as  multiple  pathological  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  polypharmacy  and  nutri- 
tional problems.  The  use  of  new  methods  of 
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Tbumt  would 
pwwMe  the  mnlUrtlwlpMimy  bails  of  rec- 
I  f«r  a  plan  of  care.  Cuirently, 
ptoeaduFBa  noed  stmctliaiiliic* 
noUbly  In  hlatonr  taklnc  and  phyiical  ex- 
■mlnaMnna  Uutt^  are  vdl  adapted  to  the  el- 
darly.  The  eramlnatfaw  should  reflect  the 
nrndiral  and  paychasoeial  changes  charac- 
terMte  of  acliw  patienU.  their  diseases. 
abUtttas.  and  diaaMllties.  and  the  network  of 
family,  friends,  and  other  supports  for  inde- 
pendent Urine-  In  particular,  to  characterise 
the  patient  fully  and  to  prepare  a  well-tal- 
loted  plan  of  care,  improved  neuro-psycho- 
tests  and  lifestyle  evaluations  are 


The  facility  would  study  its  patients  in 
terms  of  artaptation  to  institutional  life  and 
responst  to  interventions  that  may  improve 
Mtlsfactlon  with  the  nursinc  home  environ- 
ment on  a  oontlnuinc  basis.  One  third  of  pa- 
tients remain  in  a  nursinc  home  for  at  least 
three  years.  Such  extended  stays  have  im- 
plications for  architectural  design  (which 
must  differ  from  that  of  the  hospital)  as 
well  as  for  the  social  and  recreational  di- 
mmsions  of  care  plans.  (The  artificiality  of 
dichotomlilng  social  and  medical  models  of 
care  becomes  clear  in  this  context:  the  long- 
term  patient  must  be  approached  holistical- 
ly  and  flexibly.) 

The  facility  would  make  studies  of  pa- 
tient-family interactions,  of  the  effect  of 
nursing  home  environment  and  attitudes  on 
behavior,  of  visiting  patterns,  of  the  physi- 
cal and  psychological  aftermath  of  admis- 
sion, and  of  the  multiple  reasons  for  admis- 
sion and  the  selection  of  institutional  or 
hone  care.  The  Impact  of  death  on  surviv- 
ing family  members  also  would  be  exam- 


nunnjiG 

Medical  students  always  have  had  contact 
with  older  patients.  But  the  contact  charac- 
teristically has  been  narrow  and  prejudicial; 
the  overwhelming  impression  given  to  medi- 
cal students  is  that  aging  persons  typically 
are  sick.  Actually  only  one  in  five  ever  is  so 
ill  or  abandoned  that  he  requires  a  nursing 
home  episode  and  that  only  one  in  20  aged 
persons  is  in  a  nursing  home  at  any  one 
time.  Students  have  few  opportunities  to  see 
in  geriatric  services  anything  like  the  well- 
baby  clinic  in  pediatric  services.  They 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  observe 
healthy  older  people  as  they  compensate  for 
mness,  if  not  recover  from  it. 

Consequently,  the  teaching  nursing  home 
goes  beyond  its  own  walls.  Conceived  as  a 
hub  of  services  to  the  independent  as  well  as 
institutionalized  elderly,  the  teaching  nurs- 
ing home  would  show  the  student  a  spec- 
trum of  patient  needs  and  services.  It  would 
bring  the  medical  student  into  contact  with 
peers  in  other  professions.  Because  the  geri- 
atric patient  often  has  multiple  medical  and 
psychosocial  problems,  interdisciplinary 
training  patterns  would  be  encouraged.  Stu- 
dent physicians,  nurses,  pharmacists,  physi- 
cal therapists,  social  workers,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals would  participate  in  clinical 
teams.  They  would  learn  about  health  pro- 
motion as  weU  as  disease  treatment. 

The  teaching  nursing  home  would  t>e  most 
fruitful  in  a  program  having  these  features: 

1.  An  established  division  of  geriatrics  in 
the  arartwnir  medical  center.  The  division 
would  have  the  regular  faculty  of  medical, 
nursinc.  dental,  and  other  memt>er8,  not  an 
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adjunct  or  seeoadary  fkeulty.  and  an  ancil- 
lary faculty  drawn  from  health  care  admln- 
istration.  health  poUey,  and  other  areas. 
Brlndnc  academicians  Into  the  nursing 
home  Is  wsantlal  for  an  effective  program. 

a.  Required  lectures  and  courses  in  geriat- 
rics for  all  medical  students  during  thelr 
rllnlcal  years,  and  equivalent  requlremrats 
for  students  in  other  professional  curricula, 
particularly  In  nursing,  pharmacy,  social 
worl^  and  physical,  speech,  and  occupation- 
al therapiea. 

3.  Required  rotation  of  house  offloen  and 
of  medical  and  other  health  professional 
students  through  the  teaching  nursing 
home. 

4.  Provisions  for  special  grand  and  bedside 
rounds  in  medicine,  psychiatry,  neurology, 
dentistry,  dermatology,  and  other  disci- 
plines. 

5.  Preservice  and  in-service  training  for 
nurses'  aides. 

6.  Shared  use  of  laboratories  by  the  nurs- 
ing home  and  teaching  hospital:  ties  would 
be  needed  between  them  and  a  hospice  pro- 
gram and  a  "well-geriatric"  clinic  for  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  (possibly 
at  a  senior  citisen's  center  or  congregate 
housing  project). 

7.  Use  of  the  nursing  home  as  a  hub  for 
outreach  services,  including  home  care  serv- 
ices, nutritional  and  family  counseling,  and 
information  and  referral  for  health,  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  social  services. 

The  training  effort  should  be  tied  into  the 
development  and  application  of  comprehen- 
sive patient-assessment  systems,  previously 
noted  as  a  research  topic.  Another  major 
aspect  of  the  training  and  researeh  program 
would  be  a  measured  rate  of  postmortem  ex- 
aminations. 

As  a  place  of  employment  as  well  as  pa- 
tient care,  nursing  homes  in  general  have 
poor  reputations.  They  have  more  beds 
than  hospitals  but  more  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting and  keeping  nurses  and  aides.  Tet 
these  are  the  personnel  most  in  contact 
with  patients.  The  loss  of  adept  and  skilled 
personnel  surely  impairs  the  effectiveness 
of  the  institution.  Hence,  the  teaching  nurs- 
ing home  would  examine  characteristics, 
motivations,  and  expectations  of  nursing 
home  staffs  and  help  develop  programs  that 
improve  and  capitalize  on  their  skills. 

rUHDlNG 

We  live  in  austere  times.  This  fact  is  not 
necessarily  an  argument  against  monetary 
expenditures  for  teaching  nursing  homes. 
Public  and  private  sectors  must  ensure  that 
the  huge  sums  spent  on  long-term  care  are 
spent  effectively.  As  long  as  this  service 
area  lacks  a  solid  researeh  and  training 
base,  health  care  programs  will  be  charac- 
terized by  ineffective  methods  of  diagnosis, 
treatment,  prevention,  and  rehabilitation,  to 
procedures  less  efficient  and  more  costly 
than  need  be,  and  to  an  arid  intellectual  and 
numbing  emotional  climate.  If  one  needs  a 
model  fur  the  contribution  research  can 
make  in  reducing  human  anguish  and  ex- 
pense, one  need  only  recall  the  polio 
epidemics  of  the  past  and  the  results  of 
mass  inoculation  with  vaccine,  a  product  of 
basic,  clinical,  and  applied  researeh.  Vaccine 
replaced  the  iron  lung.  Similarly,  today's 
nursing  home — the  contemporary  "iron 
lung"  of  geriatrics— will  be  transformed  by  a 
strong  research  effort. 

All  of  this  argues  for  investment  in  teach- 
ing nursing  homes  by  public  and  private 
sources.  Methods  that  have  proved  useful  in 
supporting  teaching  hospitals  might  be 
adapted,  including  those  of  Medicare,  Med- 
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Icald.  philanthropy,  and  Insurance,  to  help 
pay  for  physician  and  Institutional  services. 

Competitive  grants  to  develop  modd 
teaching  nuisinc  homes  amonc  the  nation's 
IM  medical  schools  merit  oonslderaticm. 
This  could  be  a  combined  effort  of  public 
and  private  sectors.  For-profit  and  nonprofit 
organtaatlons  of  nurstaig  homes  have  indi- 
cated Interest  in  participating  with  aca- 
demic sponsors.  The  stmis  need  not  be  sstro- 
nomlcal  for  a  grant  program.  Assuming  3S 
granU  at  $100,000  to  $300,000  each  annually 
for  key  teaching,  loclstlcal.  and  administra- 
tive arrancements  between  a  university  and 
a  candidate  nursing  home  to  establish  the 
appropriate  research-teaching  environment, 
the  program's  cost  would  range  from  $3.5 
million  to  $7.5  million  per  year. 

Using  this  resource,  investigators  could 
make  research  proposals  to  conventional 
funding  sources,  such  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  (NIH).  Training  fimds  could 
be  sought  from  a  variety  of  government 
agencies,  particularly  the  Health  Resources 
Administration.  The  National  Institute  on 
Aging  (NIA)  has  a  Geriatric  Medicine  Aca- 
demic Award  to  support  the  development  of 
research  faculty  and  curricula.  A  similar 
grant  program  in  dentistry  is  conducted  by 
NIA  and  the  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research.  In  addition,  the  NIH  operates  a 
program  within  the  Division  of  Research 
Resources  to  aid  special  research  facilities. 
Already  existing  sources  of  funds  could  be 
applied  to  geriatric  researeh  and  training 
once  a  recognized  environment  or  labora- 
tory was  established  for  activities  related  to 
long-term  care  issues. 

COMCLUSIOII 

This  article  focuses  on  a  new  Institution  as 
a  base  for  currently  neglected  research  and 
training  efforts  in  geriatrics.  Affiliated  with 
a  university,  teaching  nursing  homes  would 
generate  new  knowledge  about  diseases  af- 
fecting the  elderly.  They  would  furnish  con- 
cepts and  procediu^s  for  application  in  the 
nation's  18,000  nursing  homes.  Their  effec- 
tiveness, quaUty.  ability  to  attract  and  hold 
professionals,  and  public  image  would  there- 
by be  improved.  The  facility  would  serve  as 
an  educational  crossroads  for  health  and 
social  service  disciplines. 

In  a  nation  where  the  proportion  of 
elders,  now  one  in  nine,  is  growing,  an  insti- 
tutional focus  for  the  growth  of  geriatric 
care  grounded  on  research  is  long  overdue. 
The  entry  of  researeh  and  teaching  forces 
into  the  nation's  nursing  homes  would  do 
much  to  counteract  the  general  view  of  geri- 
atrics as  the  medical-nursing  nadirs,  and  of 
old  age  as  societal  abandonment. 

The  concept  of  the  teaching  nursing  home 
is  available.  The  next  feasible  step  is  for 
public  and  private  sector  leaders  to  explore 
it  and  plan  for  its  implementation. 

RoBXBT  N.  Butler,  MD 
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BREAK  RELATIONS  WITH 
AFGHAN  PUPPET  GOVERNMENT 
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pmdent  people  are  to  be  forced  to 
chooae  between  slavery  and  genocide.* 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

I  or  aaoaou 

nr  THE  ROTTSK  OF  RCPHESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1981 

•  lifr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  really  no  longer  any  sense  in 
perpetuating  the  fiction  that  there  is 
really  an  Afghan  Government  in 
Kabul  that  represents  any  sizable 
part,  let  alone  a  majority  of  the 
Afghan  populatiotL  Babrak  Karmal's 
hold  on  Afghanistan  is  only  main- 
tained by  dint  of  Soviet  bayonets, 
tanks,  helicopters,  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers.  So.  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  the  ter- 
mination of  our  diplomatic  relations, 
and  a  forthright  affirmation  that  we 
will  aid  the  insurgents  in  Afghanistan 
in  their  struggle  to  retain  their  land 
and  national  identity. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  crucial  point  in 
the  Soviet  (Kcupation  of  Afghanistan. 
To  everyone's  surprise,  the  resistance 
to  the  Soviets  has  emerged  stronger, 
not  weaker,  from  the  winter  period. 
The  insurgency  is  now  better  armed 
and  coordinated.  In  a  demonstration 
of  that  power,  Afghan  insurgents  took 
and  held  the  large  city  of  Kandi^^mr 
for  a  week.  A  massive  Soviet  effort  was 
required  to  retake  the  city  that  in- 
volved destroying  much  of  the  city. 
The  road  between  Jalalabad  and 
Kabul  was  also  closed  by  the  insur- 
gents for  a  week  recently.  The  Soviets 
are  rapidly  going  to  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  increase  their  forces 
in  Afghanistan  or  surrender  increasing 
areas  of  the  country  to  the  insurgents. 
The  Afghan  Army,  on  which  they 
coimt  to  do  most  of  the  infantry 
combat  is  unreliable  and  its  numbers 
continue  to  shrink,  in  spite  of  Kar- 
mal's draconian  measures  to  conscript 
more  men. 

Therefore,  in  my  strong  view,  the 
time  has  come  to  break  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  installed 
puppet  Government  of  Afghanistan 
and  send  all  necessary  aid  to  the  Af- 
glians  who  are  engaged  in  this  life  and 
death  struggle  for  their  nation.  Morale 
of  the  insurgents  is  all  important  as 
regards  tT.S.  policy  toward  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  They  were  initially 
very  heartened  by  Reagan  administrap 
tion  statements  of  possible  support. 
However,  they  are  dismayed  by  the 
lifting  of  the  grain  embargo  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  was  ironic  to  learn  that  the 
Soviets  plan  to  deliver  300,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  the  Karmal  regime,  some- 
thing the  n.S.S.R.  might  have  hesitat- 
ed to  do  before  the  lifting  of  the  XJJ8. 
embargo. 

Time  is  short  and  action  is  indicated 
now,  unless  a  very  proud  and  inde- 


ROY  W.  McDIARMID  HONORED 
FOR  BEVERLY  HOSPITAL  WORK 

HON.  GEORGE  DANIELSON 

OPCAUrOKMU 
nr  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRCSDITATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  16,  1981,  the  Beverly 
Hospital  Foimdation  in  Montebello, 
Calif.,  will  hold  its  annual  testimonial 
dinner-dance,  and  will  be  honoring 
Roy  W.  McDiarmid. 

Roy  McDiarmid  has  given  of  his 
time  unselfishly  for  the  past  32  years 
for  the  betterment  of  the  Beverly  Hos- 
pitaL  In  1949  he  was  one  of  the  key  or- 
ganizers of  the  then-new  Beverly  Hos- 
pital. It  all  started  when  19  doctors  do- 
nated 5  acres  of  land  and  a  50-bed  hos- 
pital to  the  newly  formed  Beverly  Hos- 
pital Association.  Since  then  dedicated 
hard  work  has  produced  one  of  the 
finest  212-bed  hospitals  found  any- 
where. 

Roy  has  held  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues as  a  board  member  of  the  Bev- 
erly HospitaL  They  have  elected  him 
to  the  position  of  chairman  for  the 
past  28  years  and  a  member  of  the 
board  for  4  years  prior  to  that. 

Professionally,  he  began  with  Helms 
Bakeries  in  1931  at  the  age  of  28.  In 
1948  he  opened  the  Helms  Bakeries 
plant  in  MontebeUo.  He  worked  his 
way  up  to  vice  president  and  general 
manager  and,  after  37  years  of  service, 
retired  with  a  most  impressive  record 
of  accomplishments. 

Roy's  civic  activities  include  being 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  both  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Whittier  and  the 
MontebeUo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  serving  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  East  Los  Angeles 
YMCA  for  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  congratulating  Roy  McDiar- 
mid on  the  occasion  of  this  weU-de- 
served  honor.* 


SHORTSIGHTEDNESS  OP  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OFCAUrORNU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  BCr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  resolution. 

My  opposition  to  the  resolution  is 
based  on  and  encompasses  almost  all 
of  its  components.  I  think  that  the 
shortsightedness  of  this  measure  will 
soon  become  evident  as  we  see  over 
the  long  run  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
action  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. 
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One  of  the  nuwt  disttirbing  aspects 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  is  the 
massive  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures—a 16.5-percent  ixicrease  in  out- 
lays over  defense  expenditures  in  1981. 
Over  the  next  4  years,  defense  expend- 
itures wiU  rise  to  $304  billion  a  year  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  last  budget  year 
figured  by  this  administration.  As  de- 
sirable as  it  is  to  tiave  a  strong  mili- 
tary. I  find  it  incredible  that  the  mili- 
tary buildup  now  being  contemplated 
is  three  times  as  large  as  the  one  that 
took  place  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
Not  only  is  this  buildup  huge,  it  has 
sorely  misplaced  priorities.  Vew  would 
argue  that  the  most  pressing  need  of 
any  defense  ss^stem  is  for  effective  and 
willing  personneL  And  still  fewer 
would  argue  that  the  soldiers  and  saO- 
ors  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  ill-educated,  poorly 
trained  and  grossly  underpaid.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle,  who  have  so  often  accused  us  lib- 
erals of  "throwing  money  at  social 
problems"  now  find  themselves  in  the 
situation  of  "throwing  money  at  the 
Pentagon"  without  adequate  thought 
of  just  what  those  billions  of  defense 
dollars  will  buy  us  in  the  next  several 
years.  After  all.  what  good  is  compli- 
cated equipment  if  there  is  no  one  able 
or  willing  to  nm  and  maintAin  it? 

Military  spending  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed in  the  1982  budget  has  another 
ominous  component  that  many  econo- 
mists are  now  addressing.  Simply,  that 
such  expenditures  will  have  severe 
economic  repercussions  in  years  to 
come.  Let  us  remember  that  military 
expenditures  during  the  Vietnam  war 
are  now  considered  by  many  econo- 
mists to  be  one  of  the  main  catises  of 
today's  soaring  inflation  rates.  Inter- 
estingly, military  expraiditures  that 
fueled  inflation  during  and  after  the 
1960's  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
annual  inflation  rate  was  less  than  2 
percent.  If  the  massive  military  ex- 
penditures now  proposed  fuel  the  in- 
flation juggernaut,  what  rates  can  we 
expect  3  years  from  now?  I  do  not 
even  wish  to  conjecture. 

Contemplation  of  soaring  inflatitm 
rates  brought  on  by  impreoedented 
military  expenditures  brings  me  to  my 
next  major  objection  to  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal.  These  defense  in- 
creases are  accompanied  by  equally 
unprecedented  cuts  in  social  programs. 
And  who  do  these  cuts  most  affect? 
Who  is  being  asked  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  this  "program  for  economic  recov- 
ery"? The  people  least  able  to  shoul- 
der the  burd«i.  The  so-called  safety 
net  which  was  supposed  to  assure  us 
"bleeding  hearts"  that  the  truly  needy 
would  not  be  hurt  by  the  budget  cuts 
is  now  proved  to  be  full  of  holes.  This 
very  dsiy  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing large  cuts  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, one  of  the  supposedly  "untouch- 
able"   programs.    In    my    view,    this 
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safety  net  has  always  been  Inadequate. 
Cuts  proposed  In  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  social  services,  large  reduc- 
tions in  health  programs,  revisions  of 
entitlement  programs  such  as  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
will  eventually  destroy  the  lives  of 
many  Americans. 

I  object  to  a  budget  that  would  cut 
28  percent  from  such  programs  as 
basic  education  grants,  school  lunches, 
vocational  education.  Job  training— the 
very  bridges  by  which  many  millions 
of  Americans  have  escaped  from  the 
welfare  rolls  onto  productive  payrolls. 

I  object  to  a  budget  that  would  con- 
solidate nuuiy  vital  health  services 
into  block  grants  that  are  26  percent 
below  the  fiscal  year  1981  funding 
levels  for  these  programs,  and  32  per- 
cent below  the  level  required  to  main- 
tain ctirrent  services.  It  appears  that 
States  will  not  have  to  target  benefits 
to  the  most  needy  under  this  block 
grant  proposal,  and  in  many  cases  will 
not  be  subject  to  any  Federal  regula- 
tion. The  truly  needy,  who  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  these  programs, 
are  also  the  least  Influential  political- 
ly, and  will  surely  be  the  losers. 

I  object  to  a  budget  that  provides 
2S.5  percent  less  for  food  and  nutrition 
programs  than  was  proposed  by  the 
previous  administration.  These  cuts 
would  particularly  hit  the  working 
poor  who  rely  on  small  amounts  of 
food  stamps  and  other  Federal  aid  to 
supplement  their  earnings.  Again,  the 
administration  is  proposing  the  de- 
struction of  incentives  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  given  the  ad- 
ministration a  fair  chance  to  present 
its  policies.  We  would,  however,  abro- 
gate our  responsibilities  as  elected 
Representatives  if  we  do  not  critically 
question  the  assimiptions  on  which 
this  budget  is  based.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  these  assimiptions  are 
wrong.  I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  realize  just  how  wrong 
these  assumptions  are  when  the  full 
impact  of  this  budget  is  felt  in  commu- 
nities across  the  land.  We  will  have 
other  opportunities  to  reexamine 
these  economic  actions  we  have  taken 
as  appropriations  bills  come  before  the 
full  House  for  consideration.  In  the  in- 
terest of  fairness  and  equity  to  all  the 
American  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  fear  reexamining  their  econom- 
ic priorities.* 


CHANGING  CONFIGURATION  OP 
FEDERAL  REVENUE  SOURCES 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHICAM 
m  THX  BO0SE  OP  REPRKSEm-ATTVXS 

Tues€Uiy,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
well  know,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee,  along  with  its  counterpart 
in   the   Senate,    is   deliberating  some 
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very  far-reaching  tax  proposals,  which 
call  for  significant  changes  in  our 
three  basic  sources  of  Federal  rev- 
enues—individual, corporate.  and 
social  security  taxes.  The  seemingly 
endless  supply  of  facts  and  fig\ires 
that  are  being  tossed  around  during 
these  proceedings  are  at  times  mind 
boggling.  Nevertheless,  only  through 
such  uialysls  can  meaningful  decisions 
be  made. 

During  a  recent  meeting  with  one  of 
my  constituents.  James  E.  Wheeler, 
who  teaches  tax  matters  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  I  discussed  an  im- 
portant, but  often  unrecognized  or 
overlooked,  aspect— namely,  the  dras- 
tically changing  relationship  among 
the  three  basic  revenue  sources. 
Among  the  information  we  reviewed 
was  that  contained  in  two  charts  that 
I  would  like  to  make  available  at  this 
time: 

FEDERAL  REVENUE  SOURCES' 
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HON.  WnilAM  L  CUY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IH  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Itfr.  Speaker,  on  June  19. 
1981,  a  testimonial  dinner  is  being 
given  in  the  honor  of  a  very  good 
friend  of  many  years  and  a  former  St. 
Louisan,  Dr.  Vincent  E.  Reed,  Immedi- 
ate past  superintendent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools.  This  is  a 
most  deserving  tribute  to  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  and  I  am  honored  to 
bring  Dr.  Reed's  accomplishments  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Prom  October  1975  to  December  31, 
1980.  he  was  the  guiding  force  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 
While  Superintendent,  he  initiated 
many  important  programs  which  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
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tion  of  his  associates  and  have  result- 
ed in  significant  improvements  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools. 

During  his  years  of  service  as  an 
educator,  he  has  served  in  many  ca- 
pacities: football  line  coach  at  West 
Virginia  State  College;  teacher  at  Jef- 
ferson Junior  High  School.  District  of 
Columbia;  counselor  at  Jefferson 
Junior  High  School  and  Cardozo 
Senior  High  School.  District  of  Colum- 
bia; assistant  director  for  manpower 
development  and  training.  District  of 
Columbia  public  schools;  assistant 
principal,  Dunbar  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  Senior  High  Schools.  District 
of  Columbia;  principal.  Woodrow 
Wilson  Senior  High  School.  District  of 
Columbia— he  was  the  first  black  prin- 
cipal to  be  appointed  to  a  major  senior 
high  school  serving  predominately 
white  students— assistant  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  safety  and  security, 
personnel  and  secondary  schools  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools;  executive  assistant  to  the  su- 
perintendent with  responsibility  for 
identifying  and  resolving  educational 
problems  and  needs  throughout  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system; 
and  associate  superintendent  for  State 
administration.  Dr.  Reed  is  a  man  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  this  country.  He  has 
been  a  model  and  inspiration  for 
others  to  follow.  Dr.  Reed  provided 
the  vision  of  an  educational  giant,  a 
man  of  great  personal  courage,  a 
teacher  and  a  mentor.  He  can  t>e  called 
a  figure  with  true  educational  vision 
and  the  tenacity  and  skills  to  realize 
his  goals. 

Beside  compiling  an  unblemished 
record  of  service  as  an  educator,  he 
has  participated  actively  as  a  member 
of  various  organizations,  for  example. 
American  Association  of  School  Per- 
sonnel Administrators.  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries. Junior  Achievement.  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
National  Cathedral  School,  Children's 
Hospital,  Howard  University  Hospital, 
et  cetera.  In  addition,  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  numerous  awards,  for  ex- 
ample. Who's  Who  in  America  (Mar- 
quis). Who's  Who  Among  Black 
Americans.  Catholic  University's  Out- 
standing Citizenship  Award.  Washing- 
tonian  of  the  Year  Award.  Education 
Award  from  Phi  DelU  Kappa.  NAACP 
Commimity  Service  Award,  Distin- 
guished Leadership  Award  from  Na- 
tional Association  of  College  Admis- 
sion Counselors,  et  cetera. 

The  highlight  of  his  educational 
career  was  achieved  by  his  recent  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  assistant 
secretary  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Reed  will  be  remembered  by  his 
fellow  colleagues  and  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
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and  a  man  dedicated  to  improving  and 
effecting  educational  excellence.  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
express  the  gratitude  and  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  of  my  district,  where  he  was 
bom.  to  Dr.  Vincent  E.  Reed.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  com- 
mending this  outstanding  educator 
and  in  wishing  him  every  success  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 


INFANT  FORMULA  AND  THE  IN- 
TERNAnONAL  CODE  OF  MAR- 
KETING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12, 1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hahkin) 
and  I  introduced  legislation  urging  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization's  May  conference  in 
Geneva  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  WHO 
International  Code  of  Marketing  of 
Breast  Milk  Substitutes. 

It  is  our  hope  that  adoption  of  this 
Code  will  improve  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Infants  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  unsafe  water  and  other 
unsanitary  conditions  combine  with 
inadequate  knowledge  about  the 
proper  use  of  infant  formula  to  pro- 
duce a  critical  threat  to  these  infants. 

A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  April 
23,  1981.  shares  our  concern  and  un- 
derscores the  need  for  an  infant  for- 
mula marketing  code.  I  request  that 
the  full  text  of  that  editorial  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  thi*  Washington  Post.  Apr.  23. 19811 
Formula  por  Trouble 

The  proposal  being  made  in  the  World 
Health  Oneanization  that  member  govem- 
ments  restrict  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula, to  encourage  breast-feeding,  is  a 
tough  one  for  this  country  and  especially 
for  this  administration.  The  proposed  code, 
sanctioning  interference  in  the  domestic 
marlietplaee  to  restrict  the  promotion  of  a 
legal  product,  cuts  across  the  grain  of  a  free- 
enterprise  society  and  of  an  administration 
with  a  strong  anti-regulation  bent  and— if 
the  truth  be  told— of  a  newspaper  that  lives 
off  advertising.  That  some  part  of  the  anti- 
formula  effort  arises  from  ideological  an- 
tagonism to  multinational  coporations 
makes  support  of  the  code  even  more  dis- 
tasteful. It  is  understandable  why  the 
Reagan  administration,  inheriting  a  pro- 
code  tJosition,  is  contemplating  a  revision  of 
American  policy. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  grasp  what  is 
behind  the  anti-formula  campaign,  which  is 
worldwide.  Some  part  of  it  unquestionably 
does  arise  from  political  quarters  unfriendly 
to  multinationals  and  to  Western  capital- 
ism. As  it  happens,  this  part  has  been  exten- 
sively publicized  in  the  United  States,  most 
recently  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  State  Department  post  of  Ernest 
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Lefever.  who  as  a  private  citizen  vigorously 
Joined  that  battle.  He  says,  by  the  way,  he  is 
not  taking  part  in  current  government  delib- 
erations on  the  WHO  code. 

The  anti-formula  campaign  remains  in  es- 
sence a  health  issue.  Study  after  study 
shows  that  infant  formula,  in  the  imperfect 
and  unsanitary  conditions  commonly  found 
in  the  Third  World,  is  bad  for  babies' 
health.  Formula  requires  clean  water,  or  the 
means  to  sterlize  water  and  bottles  or  to  re- 
frigerate the  mixed  formula,  the  money  to 
buy  enough  formula  so  as  not  to  have  to 
overdilute  it,  and  the  information  and  train- 
ing to  manage  the  formula  process.  Breast- 
feeding, by  contrast,  works  for  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  women,  even  the  under- 
nourished. Typically,  a  malnourished 
woman  would  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
formula  anyway.  Cow's  milk  is  often  a  supe- 
rior substitute.  That  is  why  experts  would 
keep  formula  available  but  would  expect  it 
to  be  used  by  particular  g^roups  of  women. 
Medical  testimony  puts  the  number  of  chil- 
dren's lives  that  could  be  saved  each  year  by 
a  return  to  breast-feeding  at  a  million  and 
upward. 

Third  World  health  professionals  deplore 
the  trend  away  from  breast-feeding,  but 
often  they  cannot  counter  commercial  pres- 
sures. Students  of  American  tobacco  know 
the  problem.  Those  professional  and  their 
political  allies  are  in  effect  trying  to  make 
an  end  run.  They  would  not  try  to  band  the 
export  or  sale  of  formula,  but  they  would 
use  the  international  network  to  apply 
moral  pressure  on  the  marketing  activities- 
advertising,  free  samples,  women  in  nurse- 
like dress  t>eddling  door  to  door,  etc.— of  the 
foreign  formula  companies.  For,  though 
changing  life  styles  doubtless  tell,  market- 
ing has  been  shown  to  help  move  women  off 
breast-feeding.  Switzerland's  Nestle  is  the 
leader  in  this  $2  billion-a-year  global  busi- 
ness. Sales  by  American  firms— Abbott/Ross 
Labs,  Bristol  Myers/Mead  Johnson  and 
American  Home  Products/Wyeth  Labs— are 
put  in  the  scores  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  administration  is  being  compelled  to 
balance  its  strongly  felt  ideology  and  the 
clearly  expressed  interests  of  a  business  con- 
stituency against  the  dimly  perceived  health 
needs  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  wtiich 
are  not  particularly  sjrmpathetic  to  some  of 
the  administration's  other  policies.  But  can 
it  do  anything  but  go  with  the  babies?* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  TITLE 
V  OP  HOUSING  ACT 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced,  by  request,  legisla- 
tion to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  This  is  the  act  that  au- 
thorizes the  basic  housing  programs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  their  programs  an  addition- 
al 2  years,  the  bill  provides  the  follow- 
ing: 

General  authorizations— the  author- 
ization to  insure  and  guarantee  loans. 

Subsidized  loans— the  program  for 
interest  subsidized  loans. 
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Farm  labor  housing  loans— the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  section  514  to 
individuals,  broadly  based  nonprofit 
organizations,  nonprofit  organizations 
of  farmworkers,  and  public  agencies  to 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  domestic  farm  laborers. 

Low-income  repair  loans  and 
grants— the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  loans  and  grants  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  imder  section  504 
for  very-  low-income  owner-occupants 
to  make  repairs  to  remove  health  and 
safety  hazards  to  their  homes. 

Farm  labor  housing  grants— the  au- 
thorization for  financial  assistance 
under  section  516  to  broadly  based 
nonprofit  organizations  of  farm- 
workers and  public  agencies  to  provide 
housing  and  related  facilities  for  do- 
mestic farm  laborers. 

Authorization  for  approval  in  appro- 
priation acts  for  advances  under  the 
tax  escrowing  system. 

Authorization  for  approval  in  appro- 
priation acts  of  amounts  for  compen- 
sation for  construction  defects. 

Rural  rental  housing  loans— the  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  corporations,  cooper- 
atives, public  agencies,  individuals  and 
partnerships  to  buy,  build,  improve  or 
repair  rental  or  cooperatively  owned 
multif amily  living  units  for  occupancy 
by  low  to  moderate-income  families 
and  persons  age  62  or  older. 

Rural  housing  loans — the  authority 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  to  buy. 
build,  improve  or  relocate  their  homes 
in  rural  areas. 

Rental  assistance— the  authority  to 
provide  rental  assistance  under  section 
521(aK2).  The  bill  would  extend  the 
authorization  of  i4>propriations  for 
this  program,  and  rental  assistance 
would  be  revised  to  require  the  low- 
income  occupant  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  their  income  rather  than 
not  to  exceed  25  percent.  The  latter 
change  is  consistent  with  changes  the 
administration  is  seeking  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's section  8  program. 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing  loans 
and  grants— the  authority  to  make 
loans  and  grants  under  sections 
523(bKl)  (A)  and  (B).  Grants  are  made 
to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  land  and  developing 
sites. 

The  draft  bill  also  deletes  the  home 
ownership  assistance  program  (section 
521(aKlXC))  which  has  never  been 
funded  and  for  which  funding  authori- 
zation will  lapse  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981. • 
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ASIAN/PACmC  AMERICAN 
HERTTAOE  WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OrSEWTOKK 
ni  TBBBOOUOr 


'ATTVBS 


Tuadav.  May  12.  19S1 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
have  Just  observed  Asian/Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week.  I  want  to 
concratulate  the  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
can communities  across  the  country 
on  the  occasion  of  the  3d  anniversary 
of  this  significant  week. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  establishing  the  first 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week.  I  am  proud  of  the  reqwnse  over 
the  last  years  throughout  the  country 
to  the  celebration  of  this  week.  It  has 
givo)  our  country  an  opportunity  to 
recognise  and  pay  tribute  to  those  of 
Asian/Pacific  heritage  who  have  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  culture,  medical, 
social,  arts,  professional,  and  political 
lives  in  our  country. 

I  have  been  particularly  aware, 
during  these  last  3  years  since  the  first 
celebration,  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments made  by  our  Asian/Pacific 
American  friends  and  have  found  that 
the  celebration  of  this  special  week 
has  not  only  given  the  Asian/Pacific 
American  communities  an  opportunity 
to  celebrate,  but  it  has  also  given  the 
country  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
of  the  contributions  of  this  outstand- 
ing group  of  people  to  our  American 
way  of  life. 

I  was  pleased  that  President  Reagan 
recently  proclaimed  the  week  of  May 
4-11,  1981.  as  Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week.  It  is  appropriate  that 
we  recognize  this  group  of  Americans 
who  have  been  overlooked  in  years 
past.  I  urge  the  continuation  of  this 
annual  event  and  look  forward  to  the 
celebration  for  Asian/Pacific  Heritage 
Week  next  year.* 


WINNING  ESSAY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

orcAuvouiu 
ni  THB  HOUSX  or  UPRBSnfTATTVSS 

Tueaday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  winning 
essay  as  written  by  a  young  man  from 
my  district  for  entry  in  the  DAR  Con- 
stitution Week  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  San  Marino  chapter. 

Mr.  William  Ko  is  no  stranger  to  re- 
ceiving honors.  On  March  2  of  this 
year  Mr.  Ko  was  lauded  for  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  science, 
winning  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  sdoice  talent  search,  an  honor 
bestowed  on  only  40  students  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

Thomas  Wolfe  said: 
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If  a  man  has  a  talent  and  cannot  use  tt,  be 
has  failed.  If  he  has  a  talent  and  uses  only 
haU  of  It.  he  has  parUy  faUed.  If  he  has  a 
talent  and  somehow  learns  to  use  the  whole 
of  It.  he  has  tloriously  succeeded,  and  won  a 
satisfaction  and  triumph  that  few  men  have 
ever  known. 

Mi.  Ko  seems  to  be  attaining  this 
satisfaction  at  the  early  age  of  18. 
Please  Join  me  in  commending  Mr.  Ko 
for  the  patriotism  shown  in  his  essay, 
and  for  the  achievements  he  has 
earned. 

The  essay  follows: 
What  trx  CoHsn-nmoR  Mbams  to  Ms 

A  lone  busier  stands,  silhouetted  against 
the  morning  sun.  sounding  the  call  to 
awaken  men  in  their  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, the  United  States  of  America.  Their  pri- 
mary interest  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
American  democracy,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Constitution  maintains  a  static  de- 
mocracy which  has  persisted  despite  wars, 
economic  hardships,  and  political  crises. 
The  importance  of  the  Constitution  lies  in 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  welfare  it  pro- 
vides me. 

The  Constitution  provides  a  chance  for  its 
citizens  to  vote,  which  I  participated  in  last 
election  year.  I  felt  the  need  for  a  new 
change,  a  change  wliich  the  Constitution 
provides  for  in  an  orderly  fashion.  It  prohib- 
its the  transformation  of  our  government 
into  a  totalitarian  dictatorship.  It  provides 
for  law  and  order  and  prevents  an  anarchy 
which  has  ruined  countless  other  countries. 
Freedom  of  speech,  in  the  form  of  boolu, 
magazines,  and  even  the  television  media, 
enables  me  to  comprehend  what  our  coun- 
try encompasses:  I  can  make  my  own  deci- 
sions with  my  own  Judgment. 

The  Constitution  to  me  means  freedom 
from  fear  of  unlawful  prosecution  and  mali- 
cious persecution.  In  court  one  Is  always  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty.  Provided  one  is 
within  the  realm  of  law.  one  can  speak  his 
mind.  No  one  is  forced  to  believe  in  the  reli- 
gion of  others.  The  Constitution  separates 
state  from  religion  for  the  good  of  all. 

As  the  time  changes,  as  new  ideas  come  of 
age,  people  can  malie  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  This  flexibility  allows  me  to 
help  determine,  in  a  small  way,  how  our 
Constitution  may  be  modified  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  Fy>r  example,  recent  amendments 
have  been  added  to  adapt  the  Constitution 
to  changing  times:  the  right  of  eighteen 
year  old  people  to  vote  by  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Amendment,  and  the  right  of  all  its  citizens 
to  vote  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Amendment. 

Thus  the  Constitution  is  a  very  important 
docimient  wliich  tias  provided  for  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  all  its  citizens.  I  as  a  high 
school  student,  have,  as  I  see,  a  bright 
future  in  our  country,  despite  all  obstacles 
and  problems  which  grip  our  country^  Our 
Constitution  provides  a  basis  from  which  we 
may  strive  to  attain  and  maintain  a  true  de- 
mocracy.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

or  oaaooif 

nf  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our    Nation's    small    business    people 
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have  special  cause  to  celebrate  during 
National  Small  Business  Week.  We.  in 
Congress,  offered  them  and  all  Ameri- 
cans the  first  hope  from  the  Federal 
Government  they  have  seen  In  years. 

Passage  last  week  of  the  Reagan 
budget  put  this  country  on  a  new 
course,  a  course  that  the  shopkeepers, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  this 
Nation  have  patiently  awaited. 

The  new  beginning  Is  Important  to 
small  businessmen,  therefore  to  the 
Nation.  Our  Nation  was  built  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  many  and  diverse 
small  businesses.  Small  businesses 
employ  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
Americans  working  In  the  private 
sector— they  account  for  more  than  43 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Half  of  our  country's  inventions  are 
credited  to  small  business  people  who 
use  their  Imagination  and  ingenuity  to 
find  better  ways  to  produce  the  goods 
of  this  country.  An  unfettered  small 
business  community  can  make  our 
economy  vital  again. 

The  need  for  a  healthy  small  busi- 
ness eilmate  should  be  obvious  to  Con- 
gress. We  must  unshackle  small  busi- 
ness by  enacting  the  across-the-board 
tax  revisions,  regulatory  reform,  and 
budget  changes  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

As  a  businessman,  I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  meet  a  payroll,  live  within  a 
buget  even  in  austere  times,  and 
comply  with  burdensome  Government 
regulations.  I  know  as  a  Congressman 
that  we  have  the  ability  to  ease  the 
regulations,  to  reduce  the  oppressive 
taxation,  and  to  restore  the  incentive 
and  opportunity  that  allowed  this 
country  to  become  the  No.  1  Nation  in 
the  world. 

As  we  salute  the  entrepreneurs  of 
this  Nation,  let  us  remember  that  all 
the  fine  tributes  we  pay  them  must  be 
backed  up  with  action.  The  action  is 
clearly  outlined  to  this  Congress  by 
the  President.  We  took  the  first  step 
last  week— we  cannot  falter  now.* 


IDEOLOGICAL  COMPETITION  IN 
U.S.  STRATEGY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  njLUfou 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TtLesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Jan  Nowak,  a  consultant  on  interna- 
tional affairs  to  the  National  Security 
Coimcll  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  present  one,  is  a 
friend  of  long  standing.  A  scholar  and 
a  keen  observer  of  world  events,  he 
had  served  as  director  of  the  Polish 
Language  Service  of  Radio  Free 
Europe.  By  virtue  of  his  background, 
Mr.  Nowak  is  particularly  well  quali- 
fied to  conmient  on  Soviet  imperialism 
and  the  responses  of  the  free  world 
and  he  is  especially  knowledgeable  on 
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questions  of  intematkmal  communica- 
tions and  intematknial  Information 
policies. 

Mr.  Nowak  has  recently  written  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Ideological 
Competition  in  United  States  Strat- 
egy." In  his  memorandum,  he  has  ana- 
lyzed the  sources  of  Soviet  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  the  latter  point  often 
being  overlooked  in  Western  circles. 
He  is  critical  of  the  preoccupation 
with  statistics  and  the  neglect  of  the 
human  factor  in  examining  the  East- 
West  balance  of  power.  He  reaffirms 
the  American  commitment  to  human 
rights  by  proposing  indirect  and  long- 
range  stra^«gies  in  support  of  free  in- 
stitutions everywhere.  He  calls  for  a 
dramatic  expansion  of  the  role  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Voice  of  America.  "It  is  in  the  area 
of  ideological  competition  that  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  the 
best  chance  of  success,"  Mr.  Nowak 
claims. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nowak's  views  to 
your  attention.  They  are  affirmative. 
They  offer  encouragement  to  those 
who  seek  positive  ways  to  defend 
Western  values  and  strength  and  pro- 
mote human  freedoms. 

SmfMART 

Under  conditions  of  nuclear  parity,  the 
US  has  not  so  far  been  able  to  prevent  uni- 
lateral Soviet  gains. 

In  addition  to  other  measures,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  US  could  reduce  Soviet  ca- 
pacity to  pursue  expansionist  policies  and 
combat  Soviet  influence  on  the  ground 
abroad  by  strengthening  US  capabilities  for 
ideological  communication  and  political 
action. 

RxcomainMTioirs 
The   US  should  capitalize  on  declining 
Soviet  ideological  credibility  at  home  and 
abroad  with  a  political  offensive  including 
the  following: 

1)  Limit  trade,  credits  and  technological 
sharing  likely  to  ease  deteriorating  econom- 
ic conditions  in  the  USSR  and  thus  to 
weaken  domestic  pressures  against  expan- 
ionlst  priorities. 

2)  Reconceptualize  the  human  rights  com- 
ponent of  US  policy  to  emphasize  indirect 
and  long-range  strategies  in  support  of  the 
development  of  free  institutions  (e.g..  press, 
business,  scholarship,  education,  elections) 
everywhere  while  continuing  direct  focus  on 
current  t}ppressive  official  behavior  only 
where  tactically  useful. 

Abandonment  of  the  Human  Rights 
Policy  or  applying  it  only  to  Communist- 
ruled  countries,  with  the  loss  of  credibility 
that  entails,  would  be  disaster— not  least  for 
the  dissidents  and  other  opposition  forces  in 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

3)  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and 
the  Voice  of  America  should  be  dramatically 
expanded  in  terms  of  transmitter  power, 
staff,  and  operational  funds.  Similar  efforts 
should  be  extended  to  Cuba  and  other  coun- 
tries which  serve  as  a  proxy  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Research  should  be  imdertaken  to 
improve  short  wave  transmitting  facilities, 
and  to  explore  possibilities  of  internal 
broadcasting  and  televised  programs  by  sat- 
ellites. 

Attempts  to  stabilize  the  existing  status 
quo  through  negotiated  agreements  have 
l>een  undertaken  repeatedly  in  the  post-war 
t 
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period.  (In  Potadsm.  1»4S:  in  Moaoow,  1972: 
In  Helsinki.  1974.)  Each  time  the  Soviets 
took  full  advantage  of  an  agreement  recog- 
nizing their  past  gains,  but  continued  to 
strive  for  further  extension  of  their  influ- 
ence. The  code  of  international  conduct  has 
been  very  differently  interpreted  on  the  two 
Bides. 

Unless  the  United  States  can  find  ways  to 
prevent  further  expansion  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence without  resorting  to  measures  involv- 
ing risk  of  self-destruction,  the  end  of  this 
decade  may  see  a  disintegration  of  alliances 
and  the  defeat  of  Western  democracies 
without  1 
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Soviet  political  will  to  Implement  ideologi- 
cal commitments  and  to  accept  necessary 
risks  have  been  the  main  source  of  Soviet 
advantage  over  the  United  States  in  the 
post-war  era. 

A  system  baaed  on  compulsion  has  greater 
ability  than  any  democracy  to  concentrate 
its  resources  on  one  selected  target  (military 
buildup).  Spending  15  percent  of  ONP  on 
defense  in  times  of  peace  would  be  unac- 
ceptable to  people  under  any  democratical- 
ly-elected government.  Ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  Soviet  society  to  pursue  global  objec- 
tives has  become,  however,  not  only  the 
main  foundation  of  the  Soviet's  military 
power,  but  in  the  longer  run  the  principal 
cause  of  its  internal  vulnerability  and  weak- 
ness. In  economic  terms,  extension  of  Soviet 
control  and  influence  since  World  War  n 
has  brought  more  losses  than  profits.  The 
Soviet  people  have  to  underwrite  heavy  mil- 
itary aid  to  satellites,  clients  and  subversive 
forces  manipulated  by  Moscow  all  over  the 
worl<L  Decline  of  economic  growth  com- 
pounded by  increase  of  population  and  the 
Inefficiencies  of  an  overcentrallzed  system 
are  bound  to  cause  further  comparative  de- 
terioration of  living  conditions. 

The  widespread  Western  opinion  that  the 
endurance  of  the  Soviet  people  has  no 
limits,  and  that  Soviet  masses  will  remain 
forever  submissive,  is  not  t>ome  out  of  Mos- 
cow's own  perception  of  internal  dangers. 
The  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Polish  crisis  be- 
trays deep  fear  of  contamination.  Extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  block  Western  broadcasts  as 
the  main  carriers  of  ideological  "infection" 
l>etray  Moscow's  sense  of  weakness.  The 
Polish  example  may  t>egin  to  undermine  the 
self-defeating  conviction,  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mind  of  Soviet  people,  that  any  resist- 
ance in  whatever  form  is  doomed  and  self- 
destructive. 

At  present,  popular  discontent  in  the 
Soviet  Union  finds  its  only  manifestation  in 
slow  and  sloppy  work,  absenteeism,  and  al- 
coholism as  the  main  escape  from  the  dral>- 
ness  of  life.  Compulsion  cannot  extract 
more  work  and  better  quality  of  goods  than 
the  absolute  minimum  necessary  to  avoid 
reprisals  or  loss  of  earnings.  Workers  have 
unlimited  wajrs  and  means  to  sabotage  pro- 
duction with  impunity.  Production  in  such 
crucial  areas  as  coal  and  collectivized  agri- 
culture is  already  adversely  affected.  Polish 
developments  may  turn  this  subconscious 
behavior  into  the  beginnings  of  passive 
resistance  of  people  aware  of  their  objec- 
tives. 

NIGUCT  OP  RnMAM  PACTOR  IM  mnTED  STATES 
STRATBCIC  THOUGHT 

One  of  the  main  weaknesses  of  the  United 
States  In  the  present  competitive  relation- 
ship With  the  Soviet  Union  lies  in  our  lack 
of  will  to  accept  even  the  minimal  risks  nec- 
essary to  exploit  the  social  and  political  vul- 
nerabilities of  the  adversary.  U.S.  strategists 
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tend  to  ■  Si  fill  the  balance  of  power  exclu- 
sively In  numerical  terms  of  modem  weap- 
onry. The  example  of  Poland  should  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  role  played  by  the 
human  factor  which  has  been  so  far  largely 
ignored  in  VS.  strategy.  Polish  workers 
have  challenged  the  superpower  which 
dominates  them  with  no  other  weapons  In 
their  hands  than  their  own  courage,  solidar- 
ity, and  the  readlncH  to  accept  supreme  sac- 
rifices. Actually,  ever  since  1956  the  Soviet 
Union,  faced  with  a  risk  of  ccmfroDtation 
with  the  whole  Polish  nation,  has  tolerated 
considerable  deviation  by  Poland  from  its 
own  orthodox  modeL 

In  the  present  challenge  to  our  survival, 
the  Soviet  commitment  to  expansionism,  in- 
herent in  the  Soviet  doctrine,  can  be  eroded 
only  by  pressure  fmn  a  well-informed  popu- 
lation which  has  to  pay  its  costs. 

United  States  policy  can  enhance  this 
process  in  two  areas:  1.  Trade,  credits,  and 
export  of  technology:  2.  Ideological  coinpeti- 
tion. 

In  the  past,  economic  concessions  followed 
every  settlement  which  the  Soviets  had  no 
intention  to  respect.  (>edlts  frcmi  the  West 
and  expansion  of  trade  helped  Moscow  to 
avoid  economic  reforms  and  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  national  InctHne.  In  the 
longer  run,  credits,  trade,  and  joint  invest- 
ment ventures  may  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
cohesion  of  the  NATO  alliance  and  may 
weaken  resistance  of  its  members  to  Soviet 
pressure.  A  denial  or  restriction  of  credits, 
export  of  goods  and  technology  is  bound  to 
have  a  considerable  impact  on  the  Soviet 
economy  and  may  eventually  slow  down  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  as  consumer  pres- 
sures impinge  on  available  resources. 

THE  HUMAM  aiGHTS  POUCT 

The  recent  shift  In  the  balance  of  advan- 
tage in  the  ideological  competition  in  favor 
of  the  West  calls  for  a  reconoeptualization 
of  Human  Rights  Policy,  a  dramatic  expan- 
sion of  such  instruments  as  Radio  Free 
Eiirope,  Radio  Liberty,  and  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  the  development  of  new  capa- 
bilities for  political  action  abroad. 

Western  democracies  regained  some  initia- 
tive in  the  ideological  competition  at  Helsin- 
ki. (Darter's  policy  of  human  rights  could 
have  given  it  new  impetus.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  launched  without  any  clear  definition 
of  objectives,  means,  or  priorities. 

Definition:  Human  Rights  Policy  should 
not  mean  preaching  morality  to  others, 
even  less  Imposing  It  by  such  negative  lever- 
age as  denial  of  military  and  economic  aid. 
Of  necessity,  such  measures  are  restricted  to 
U.S.  right-wing  allies  and  clients,  leaving 
the  chief  violator  of  human  rights  outside 
its  range.  Selective  defense  of  human  ri^ts 
geographically— and  ideologically— (Miented 
in  only  one  direction  leads  to  moral  duplic- 
ity and  loss  of  credibility.  By  helping  to  re- 
place weak  right-wing  dictatorships  by  Com- 
munist totalitarian  regimes  sui>ported  by 
the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  the  policy  of  human 
rights  provides  Moscow  with  more  opportu- 
nities to  further  its  interests. 

The  policy  of  human  rights  should  be  re- 
conceptualized  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
struggle  for  survival  of  the  Western  democ- 
racies. It  should  be  defined  as  moral,  politi- 
cal and  economic  assistance  offered  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups  abroad  who  share  our 
democratic  values  and  are  ready  to  work 
and  fight  for  them  In  their  own  countries  by 
nonviolent  means.  Such  a  definition  ex- 
cludes any  terrorist  groups  and  Btarxlsts 
who  simply  aim  to  replace  one  totalitarian 
regime  by  another.  Only  under  such  a  defl- 
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niUon  can  a  policy  of  human  richU  by  ap- 
plied unlvenally  and  ooadstently  to  people 
whoi  by  tbe  very  nature  of  their  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  are  supporters 
and  allies  of  the  United  States. 

Under  a  new  human  rlchts  policy,  empha- 
sialnc  the  growth  of  free  Institutions,  help 
would  be  offered  openly  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  accepted  standards  of  intema- 
tlooal  conduct.  Moral  and  financial  support 
to  dlnidents.  to  nonviolent  defenders  of 
human  rlchts,  and,  especially,  to  worltlng 
JounuOtets,  teachers,  dvic  leaders  and  other 
coaadous  and  unconscious  agents  of  con- 
structive political  change  cannot  be  depend- 
ably supplied  either  through  diplomatic 
channels  nor  covertly  by  the  CIA.  In  partic- 
ular, the  policy  of  human  rights  should  not 
Interfere  with  diplomatic  dialogue  and  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  governments. 

The  XTnlted  States  must  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  work  through  unofficial  as  well  as 
official  channels  The  Soviet  organizations 
which  promote  the  expansions  of  Soviet  In- 
fluence are  not  bound  by  policies  of  detente 
professed  by  official  foreign  spokesmen. 
Soviet  organizations  act  on  various  levels, 
but  pursue  through  different  methods  the 
same  long-range  objectives  of  the  Soviet 
state  and  party.  They  are  of  course  con- 
trolled and  coordinated  at  the  highest  eche- 
lons at  the  center  of  power. 

Loglatlcal  support  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
(and  defense  of  human  rights)  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  (com- 
mission, foundation,  or  institute),  financed 
at  least  in  part  by  the  Congress  and  subject 
to  Congressional  review.  It  should  be  sub- 
ject to  oversight  at  a  high  level  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. It  should,  however,  enjoy  the 
same  measure  of  autonomy  as  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

The  proposed  Congresslonally-chartered 
organization  would  perform  two  basic  func- 
tions: It  should  serve  as  a  visible  symbol  of 
concern,  support  and  encouragement  from 
the  American  people  for  dissidents  and 
democratic  defenders  of  fundamental  free- 
doms in  the  Soviet  orbit  and  for  profreedom 
elements  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  particu- 
lar, it  would  perform  the  following  func- 
Uooc 

1.  Provide  help  to  victims  of  political  per- 
secution and  their  families. 

2.  Assist  in  generating  publicity  about  per- 
secuted human  rights  activists  as  the  best 
protection  against  their  oppressors. 

3.  Publish  works  of  writers,  scholars  and 
artists  suppressed  by  censorship  and  assist 
in  distribution  of  such  works  within  the 
framework  of  free  flow  of  ideas  and  infor- 
mation. 

4.  Encourage  awards  and  prizes  to  creative 
people  doomed  to  oblivion  in  their  native 
countries,  and  provide  other  incentives  as 
well  to  individuals,  groups  and  organizations 
who  dist,lngnliih  themselves  in  the  defense 
of  human  rights  and  the  promotion  of  fun- 
damental freedoms  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

5.  Enhance  cooperation  and  meetings  of 
private  and  governmental  organizations  en- 
gaged in  activities  expanding  freedom 
around  the  world. 

TBI  aoLS  or  wssmuf  mxdia 
Without  tbe  Western  radios  in  recent 
years.  Soviet  dissidents  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  main  communication 
lines  with  the  broad  masses  of  people.  The 
solidarity  of  Polish  workers  was  made  possi- 
ble by  Western  radio. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  programmatic 
and  budgetary  implication  of  the  recom- 
mended approach:  USICA  should  be  beefed 
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up  by  strengthening  not  only  VOA  but  also 
the  other  media  and  exchange  activities 
suitable  for  enhancing  American  capabili- 
ties for  ideological  competition  Inside  and 
outside  the  Soviet  sphere. 

COHCLUSIOII 

Soviet  expansion  cannot  be  effectively 
contained  by  nuclear  deterrence,  negotiated 
settlements  or  conventional  diplomacy.  The 
old  policy  of  containment  is  no  longer  a 
viable  option  because  the  United  States  has 
lost  the  nuclear  superiority  on  which  It  was 
baaed.  Under  conditions  of  parity,  the 
Soviet  Union's  nuclear  deterrent  provides  a 
shield  for  their  expansionist  adventures. 

All  of  the  activities  reviewed  in  this  paper 
should,  by  Presidential  directive,  be  accord- 
ed a  budgetary  priority  as  high  as  any  other 
national  security  enhancement  project.  This 
not  only  makes  programmatic  sense:  it 
would  go  far.  when  suitably  announced,  to 
establish  the  seriousness  of  the  Administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  tradi- 
tional American  ideals  in  world  affairs.* 
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THOBiAS  HARKNE8S.  M.D..  RE- 
TIRBS  FROM  PRESIDENCY  OF 
CALIFORNIA  SOCIETY  OF  AN- 
ESTHESIOLOGISTS 


"GOLDEN  LADY"  AWARDS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  raw  JXRSXT 

m  THX  HOUSK  OP  RZPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  greater  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  (x>lleagues  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  Agatha  Spa- 
tola  O'Connor  and  Benedetta  Oian- 
notto  of  my  congressional  district. 
Their  extraordinary  contributions  to 
the  Essex  County  community  and  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  earned 
them  the  "Golden  Lady"  award  of  the 
National  Women  of  Achievement  Or- 
ganization. 

Mrs.  O'Connor,  a  community  leader 
In  Newark's  North  ward,  was  honored 
with  the  Humanitarian  Award  for  her 
many  civic,  charitable,  and  commimity 
services.  The  founder  and  president  of 
the  St.  Gerard  Ladles  Guild  of 
Newark,  Mrs.  O'Connor  also  serves  as 
a  director  of  social  services  for  Villa 
Victoria,  a  housing  complex  in 
Newark.  Her  sUtewide  activities  in- 
clude membership  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Funeral  Directors  Association 
and  the  Italian-American  Federation 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Giannotto,  recognized  for  her 
pharmacy  work  at  Newark's  St.  James 
Hospital,  served  the  SUte  of  New 
Jersey  diligently  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustee  of  Rutgers  University 
from  1974  to  1980.  Her  community 
services  also  include  activities  for  the 
American  and  New  Jersey  Pharmaceu- 
tical Associations. 

I  am  honored,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Join 
the  National  Women  of  Achievement 
Organization  in  recognizing  the  nu- 
merous contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  two  dedicated  women.* 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOnSX  or  RCPRXSDfTATTVSS 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  next 
month.  Dr.  Thomas  Harkness,  a  per- 
sonal friend  from  my  home  town,  will 
step  down  as  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Society  of  Anesthesiologists.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  to 
join  his  many  friends  in  wishing  him 
well  on  this  occasion. 

For  the  past  20  years  or  so,  Tom  has 
been  referred  to  as  "the  man  in  Red- 
lands  who  you  would  most  like  to  have 
put  you  to  sleep."  More  seriously,  he  is 
a  highly  respected  member  of  the 
local  medical  community. 

Tom  came  to  Redlands  in  1963,  after 
service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  a 
brief  stint  at  the  University  of  Missou- 
ri School  of  Medicine  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  anesthesiology.  Prior  to 
that,  he  had  attended  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  as  an  under- 
graduate, obtained  his  medical  train- 
ing at  Yale  University  and  his  ad- 
vanced specialty  from  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 

He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association.  Prior  to  as- 
suming his  duties  as  president  of  the 
California  Society  of  Anesthesiol- 
ogists, he  held  several  other  posts 
within  that  organization  and  is  also 
the  California  delegate  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 

During  the  past  20  years,  Tom  has 
not  let  his  busy  medical  practice  inter- 
fere with  his  participation  in  a  wide 
range  of  community  service  activities 
in  our  area  and  he  is  well-known  for 
his  contributions  to  the  city  of  Red- 
lands.  I  am  delighted  to  Join  his 
friends  and  family  in  congratulating 
him  on  a  Job  well  done.* 


REMEMBER  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  IS,  we  marked  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  Anatoly  Shcharansky's 
arrest  amd  imprisonment  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  continued  imprisonment 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  demonstrates 
the  total  lack  of  freedom  and  Justice 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  4  long  years,  he  has  been  denied 
the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  to 
be  reunited  with  his  wife,  Avital.  For  4 
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years  he  has  been  imprisoned  for  Join- 
ing the  Helsinki  Watch  Group  which 
monitored  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords.  Because  of  his  com- 
mitment to  basic  human  rights,  he  has 
spent  4  long  years  in  prison.  For  this 
commitment  to  simple  human  Justice, 
the  Soviet  authorities  have  sentenced 
him  to  13  years  in  prison. 

I  think  that  the  world  agrees  that  4 
years  is  too  long,  1  day's  imprisonment 
would  be  too  much  for  a  man  who 
sought  nothing  more  than  to  have  his 
country  live  up  to  the  international 
agreements  it  consented  to  abide  by. 
Shcharansky's  imprisonment  under- 
scores the  Soviet  Union's  history  of 
picking  and  choosing  which  of  its  in- 
ternational agreements  it  wishes  to 
adhere  to.  This  history  of  Soviet  non- 
compliance should  be  remembered  in 
all  our  dealings  with  that  country. 

In  September  1980,  Shcharansky's 
mother  was  allowed  to  visit  her  son  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  1  year.  Her 
visit,  which  is  his  only  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  was  limited  to  a 
scant  2  hours.  There  was  a  guard 
present  at  all  times.  She  was  not  even 
permitted  to  give  him  anything,  not 
even  a  Jewish  calendar  or  food.  His 
mother,  in  observing  him  on  a  previ- 
ous visit,  described  him  as  "looking 
like  an  Auschwitz  prisoner."  This  is 
Soviet  Justice. 

The  continued  holding  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  a  mockery  of  Justice. 
When  Shcharansky  was  tried  the  free 
world  stood  with  him,  but  not  as  "de- 
fendants". The  free  world  found  the 
Soviet  Union  guilty  of  violating  its 
own  international  obligations. 

Our  response  to  the  passing  of  yet 
another  anniversary  spent  in  prison 
must  be  that  we  remember  Shchar- 
ansky's plight  and  that  we  will  never 
forget  him.  Shcharansky's  last  words 
to  the  Soviet  court  must  be  repeated 
by  us  today  with  a  slight  variation. 
"Next  year  in  Jerusalem."* 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY 
OVERSTEPS  BOUNDS 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiscoNsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
western  Wisconsin  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry.  there  is  increas- 
ing concern  about  the  lobbying  activi- 
ties of  community  action  agencies. 

I  share  this  concern,  expressed  to  me 
by  dozens  of  my  constitutents. 

Recently  in  Wisconsin's  Third  Dis- 
trict the  West  Central  Wisconsin  Com- 
munity Action  program— West  CAP— 
overstepped  its  bounds,  in  the  view  of 
many. 

Numerous  citizens  of  our  district 
have  contacted  me  to  register  their 
discontent  over  the  activities  of  West 
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CAP.  West  CAP  has  conducted  a  cam- 
paign that  is  clearly  designed  to  bring 
pressure  upon  legislators  to  block 
parts  of  the  President's  economic  re- 
covery pUtn. 

REAGAII  SATS  "NO"  TO  KUMAN  NXSDS 

The  West  CAP  campaign  has  includ- 
ed writing,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing a  brochure  titled,  "Reagan  Says 
'No'  To  Human  Needs." 

Through  public  meetings  in  each  of 
West  CAP'S  seven  counties,  by  means 
of  its  taxpayer  financed  toll-free 
number,  and  as  a  result  of  staff  activi- 
ties, this  community  action  agency  has 
waged  an  aggressive  campaign  among 
its  constituents. 

Because  of  these  highly  questionable 
activities  by  West  CAP,  I  have  asked 
the  Community  Services  Agency  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  West  CAP, 
to  determine  whether  Federal  law  has 
been  violated  in  its  efforts  to  influence 
legislation  proposed  by  the  President. 

At  the  present  time,  the  CSA  Acting 
General  Counsel  and  the  CSA  Inspec- 
tor General  are  conducting  thorough 
investigations  of  West  CAP. 

Government  funds  Intended  to  help 
the  poor  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, not  diverted  to  lobbying  activi- 
ties. While  community  action  agencies 
by  law  may  tiUce  an  advocacy  position 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  engage  in 
educational  activities  to  that  end.  this 
action  goes  beyond  those  boimds. 

WEST  CAP  MAIUNC  CALLED  "DISGRACEFUL" 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  newspapers  in 
my  area  have  commented  about  the 
West  CAP  activities.  For  the  review  by 
my  colleagues  and  as  further  back- 
ground to  substantiate  the  charges,  I 
submit  them  for  the  Record: 
[From  the  Colfax  Messenger,  Apr.  9, 19811 
West  CAP'S  Recent  BAAnjNC  is 
Disgracefitl;  Investigation  is  Timelt 

Third  Dist.  Congressman  Gunderson  has 
charged  that  West  CAP,  based  in  Glenwood 
City,  has  overstepped  its  bounds  by  sending 
out  a  recent  brochure  "Reagan  says  'No'  to 
Human  Needs." 

He  sees  the  brochure  as  an  effort  to  influ- 
ence legislation  through  direct  action,  la- 
belled it  as  wrong  and  is  seeking  an  inunedi- 
ate  Investigation.  As  a  result,  the  federal 
Community  Services  Administration  will  in- 
vestigate the  matter. 

We  support  Gonderson's  position  in  this 
matter.  West  CAP.  and  the  approximately 
900  other  community  action  agencies  like  it, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  means  through 
which  Community  Service  Administration 
implements  its  programs  to  reduce  poverty. 
They  involve  somewhere  aroimd  16  million 
people  and  that  means  a  big  chunk  of  tax 
money  is  needed  to  support  them. 

According  to  law.  West  CAP  may  take  an 
advocacy  position  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and 
engage  in  educational  activities  to  that  end. 

However,  we  don't  believe  the  brochure, 
admitted  by  West  CAP  spokesmen  to  be  de- 
liberately slanted,  falls  within  the  heading 
"educational  activities." 

West  CAP  personnel  themselves  were  du- 
bious of  the  propriety  of  the  brochure.  So 
questioning  of  it  in  fact  that  West  CAP  em- 
ployees tossed  money  into  a  kitty  to  pay  for 
the   printing   of   the   brochure,   so   public 
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funds  wouldn't  be  used  for  such  a  question- 
able cause. 

Then,  by  circular  reasoning.  West  CAP  de- 
cided mailing  the  brochures  out  was  an  in- 
formational endeavor,  since  the  brochures 
told  people  about  meetings  where  proposed 
budget  cuts  would  be  discussed.  Therefore, 
public  funds  were  used  to  pay  the  postage. 

Since  the  brochures  asked  readers  to 
attend  the  meetings  to  protest  budget  cuts; 
write  to  federal  legislators,  urging  opposi- 
tion to  the  budget  cuts;  and  to  call  West 
CAP'S  toll-free  number  to  register  opposi- 
tion, we  view  them  as  being  blatantly  a  lob- 
bying effort.  And  we  view  the  m*i»ng  of 
them  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  effort 
since  brochures  not  distributed  would  have 
no  impact. 

We  see  the  matter  as  one  akin  to  public 
employees  attempting  to  feather  their 
nests.  President  Reagan's  budget  cuts  would 
affect  West  CAP,  probably  causing  staff  re- 
ductions, in  our  estimation.  Therefore,  it 
was  clearly  in  the  best  personal  interest  of 
the  staff  members  to  pay  for  the  brochures 
in  an  attempt  to  rally  public  support  to  save 
their  Jobs. 

We  find  that  to  be  a  disgraceftil  use  of  a 
government  sponsored  agency;  attempting 
to  use  the  people  its  supposed  to  serve  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  publically  funded 
employees  by  attempting  to  protect  their 
jobs;  using  public  money  to  pay  for  the 
mailing  of  such  a  twisted  effort. 

Actions  such  as  these  tend  to  make  the 
public  employees  the  masters  and  the  work- 
ing taxpayers  the  help.  That's  the  reverse 
of  what  should  be. 

[From  the  Redwing  (Minn.)  Republican 

Eagle,  Apr.  8, 19811 

Tax-paid  "Inpo"  vessus  Reagan 

A  low-income  citizens'  meeting  tonight  at 
Pepin  (7  pjn.,  high  school)  is  part  of  what 
has  moved  new  Cong.  Steve  Gunderson  to 
righteous  indignation— and  a  request  for  the 
Washington  head  office  to  investigate. 

(New  Cong.  Vin  Weber  from  south-west- 
em  Minnesota  has  gone  the  same  indigna- 
tion-investigation route,  and  we'd  be  sur- 
prised if  the  same  thing  hasnt  happened 
fairly  commonly  throughout  the  country.) 

The  7-county  federal  anti-poverty  arm 
known  as  West  CAP,  officed  at  Glenwood 
City,  roused  Giuiderson's  ire  Initially  by 
mailing  out  last  month  11.000  copies  of  a 
brochure  entitled,  "Reagan  Says  No  to 
Human  Needs,  What  Do  You  Say?" 

We've  received  a  four-page  article  from 
West  CAP.  and  its  thrust  is  what  the  title 
above  implies:  strong  language  against  pro- 
ductivity tax  cuts  for  business,  against  De- 
fense increases  like  the  F-I8  fighter  and 
MX  missile  sjrstem,  against  reductions  In 
food  stamps  and  other  welfare  programs— 
an  across-the-board  assault  on  the  Reagan 
economic  plan  that  places  the  author 
leftward  of  Teddy  Kennedy. 

It's  not  free-^;>eech  criticism  to  which 
Gimderson  objects,  but  to  a  sustained  anti- 
administration  political  campaign  directed 
by  federally  paid  employees. 

We  called  West  CAP  to  hear  Public  Info 
Director  E>oug  Drake's  defense.  The  bro- 
chure and  tonight's  meeting  are  within  the 
guidelines,  he  said.  Technically.  West  CAP 
is  a  non-profit  private  corporation,  although 
most  of  its  funds  are  federal.  LBJ's  basic 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  directed 
agencies  like  his  to  be  "advocates  for  the 
poor." 

But  tax  funds  and  tax-paid  staff  time  are 
involved   in   the   brochure   and    meetings. 
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Drake  oonoeded.  It  does  run  dose  to  the 
prohlMtlan  on  "lobbyinc."  be  added. 

No.  thcreV  be  nobody  at  tonlcht't  meet- 
inc  to  eounter  the  anti-Reagan  "infonna- 
tloa"  with  the  pro-Reacan  arcunienta  that 
oreroonUnc  Inflation  and  ^Murlni  VA  eco- 
nanie  srowth  are  the  best  things  that  could 
happen  for  Amolca's  poor,  that  national 
defenae  must  take  precedence. 

Curtoua.  and  iMiiintng  that  the  answer 
would  be  "Jimmy  Carter."  we  inquired 
whom  Drake  backed  for  President  last  No- 
vember. "Barry  Commoner."  he  replied. 

Well.  Ounderson  is  right.  There's  a  good 
case  stady  here  of  how  hard  it  is  to  get  red- 
Ink  Big  Oovemment  back  under  oontroL 

On  their  own  time.  Drake  and  other  West 
CAPers  may  do  as  they  like.  But  RonAld 
Reagan  won  last  Nov.  4,  and  he  can  rightly 
expect  not  to  have  tax -paid  federal  agents 
running  around  the  countryside,  on  federal 
time.  buikUng  backfires  against  his  new  ad- 
ministratkin.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO.  JR.  AND 
CIVIL  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

ormcHiGAii 

ni  THE  Bouss  or  MMntaanAxms 

Tuetdav.  May  12.  19S1 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4.  1981— the  13th  anniversary  of 
the  aaBassination  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.— the  Congressional  Black 
Cauctis.  the  King  Center  for  Nonvio- 
lent Social  Change,  and  69  national  re- 
ligious, civil  rights,  labor,  and  public 
interest  organizations  sponsored  semi- 
nars throughout  the  country  on  the 
relevance  of  Dr.  King's  ideas  and  poli- 
tics to  the  present  day.  Forty-eight 
Members  of  Congress  endorsed  the 
purposes  of  the  seminars. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  King 
seminars,  in  rediscovering  his  ideals, 
ideas,  and  political  methods,  was  to 
confront  what  is  wrong  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  present,  the  priorities  that 
now  exist  within  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, and  America's  foreign  policies. 
Understanding  what  is  wrong  today,  it 
was  hoped,  would  lead  to  workable 
concepts  for  making  changes  and  for 
discovering  the  means  by  which  con- 
structive changes  could  be  accom- 
pliahed. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  three  separate 
seminars  explored  E>r.  King's  concepts 
of  eoouHnic  Justice,  civil  and  human 
rights,  and  his  concept  of  the  world 
community.  The  discussion  was  tape 
recorded,  and  I  have  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  transcribing  portions  of  the 
dialog.  In  printed  form,  the  discus- 
sions held  on  April  4  will  be  circulated 
to  all  interested  citizens  around  the 
Nation,  and  the  dialog  on  Martin 
Luther  King  will  thereby  be  contin- 
ued. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  a  portion  of  the  discus- 
sion of  Dr.  King's  concept  of  civil  and 
human  rights,  that  took  place  at  the 
Howard  University  Law  School.  The 
seminar  was  convened  by  my  distin- 
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gulshed  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Congressman  Mickkt  Lklami),  of 
Houston.  Tex.  Congressman  I^lahs 
began  the  discussion  by  acknowledging 
the  great  influence  that  Martin 
Luther  King  had  on  his  life  and 
career.  As  he  observed.  "Had  it  not 
been  for  Dr.  King.  I  would  not  have 
had  the  commitment  to  my  communi- 
ty and  to  the  political  struggle  that  I 
have  now." 

Participating  in  the  discussion  were 
Dr.  Herbert  Reid.  of  Howard  Universi- 
ty Law  School.  Dr.  Benjamin  Quarles. 
of  Morgan  State  University,  and  Dr. 
Eh^ans  Crawford,  of  Howard  Universi- 
ty. Herbert  Reid  is  a  former  dean  of 
the  law  school  and  is  Imown.  among 
his  other  pursuits,  for  his  extraordi- 
nary legal  work  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  courts  that  gave  legal 
and  Juridical  meaning  to  the  civil 
rights  revolution.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Quarles.  in  addition  to  his  distin- 
guished teaching  career  at  Morgan 
State  and  other  universities,  is  the 
author  of  "The  Negro  in  the  Making 
of  America"  and  "Black  Abolitionists." 
Dr.  Evans  Crawford  is  dean  of  the 
chapel  at  Howard  University  and  a 
professor  of  social  ethics  in  its  divinity 
school. 

Portions  of  their  discussion  on  Dr. 
King's  theory  and  practice  of  civil  and 
human  rights  follow: 
HowAKs  DrnvKKSiTT  Skmimaii  on   Maktin 

LoTHXK  Kmo.  Jr.  and  Civii.  and  Httman 

Rights 

Herbert  Reid:  "Dr.  King  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  and  practice  of  non- 
violence and  civil  disobedience.  He  had  a 
deep  belief  in  the  system  and  the  people.  He 
believed  that  if  the  conscience  of  America 
were  informed,  then  Americans  would  react 
posiUvely.  Each  of  us  has  to  reflect  on 
whether  or  not  Dr.  King's  belief  has  been 
vindicated.  *  *  *  He  gave,  of  course,  great 
Impetus  to  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  I 
will  offer  some  thoughts  on  what  is  it  and 
where  it  is.  We  have  conceived  of  the  civil 
rights  struggle  as  a  racial  struggle.  That  to 
me  gives  credit  to  the  system  where  credit  is 
not  due.  What  Americans  have  been  dealing 
with  in  terms  of  Blacks  and  the  peoples  of 
Africa  In  a  sense  is  whether  or  not  we  can  or 
should  become  part  of  the  body  politic  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  human  beings  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  No  other  group 
has  had  that  kind  of  treatment.  Yet  despite 
this  we  have  made  some  progress  over  the 
yean.  •  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  ominous  signs  developing  that  we  are 
moving  backwards  in  terms  of  civil  rights. 
The  attack  on  civil  rights  now  is  in  high 
gear,  on  all  fronts.  We  are  moving  back- 
wards at  a  fast  rate  in  the  courts.  In  Boiden 
V.  Mobile  (1980)  the  Court  set  up  a  premise 
so  that  we  can  eliminate  Members  of  Con- 
gress like  Mickey  Leland  by  requirements 
approving  intentional  discrimination  in  ap- 
portionment cases,  or  against  complaints  of 
racial  discrimination,  gerrymandering,  and 
so  forth.  •  •  • 

"In  legislatures  there  have  been  anti- 
busing  amendments  and  other  amendments. 
Many  affirmative  action  cases  have  been 
placed  before  legislative  wills  in  a  way  that 
it  appeared  that  what  had  been  accom- 
plished through  legislative  action  and.  for 
that  matter,  court  action,  could  be  taken 
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away  by  legislative  action.*  *  *  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive arm  of  government  we  have  turned 
the  clock  back.*  *  *  I  hope  out  of  this  will 
come  the  realisation  among  black  citlaras 
and  their  allies,  that  we  have  come  through 
hard  times  before,  and  will  do  so  again.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  despair.  It  is  a  time  for 
planning,  for  strategixlng  and  for  develop- 
ing how  we  purport  to  move  from  the  point 
we  are  at.  I  hope  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  will  convene  a  meeting  to  discuss 
legal  strategy.  What  we  operate  under  now 
Is  bankrupt. 

Benjamin  Quarles:  "The  early  part  of 
King's  career  was  based  on  his  seeking  after 
citizen  rights— the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
particular  nation.  The  latter  part  of  his 
career  was  involved  in  seeking  after  human 
rights.  Human  rights  is  a  far  broader  con- 
cept, that  involves  people  all  over  the  world 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  one  country  or 
one  group.*  *  *  King's  career  was  launched 
in  December,  1958  in  the  Montgomery  Bus 
Boycott.  His  life  ended  on  April  4.  1968  in 
Memphis  where  he  was  assisting  in  a  bus 
drivers'  and  a  garbage  men's  strike.  In  both 
he  was  engaged  in  civU  and  economic  rights 
of  Black  dtiaens.*  *  *  Because  he  was  such 
a  great  leader  he  was  able  to  say  some 
frank,  not-so-pleasant  things  to  the  Black 
community  itself.  He  used  to  say,  while  op- 
pression exists,  of  course,  you  can't  blame 
everything  on  oppression.  And  he  would 
say.  there  are  things  Blades  can  do  for 
themselves,  and  inner  strengths  can  over- 
come external  obstacles.  *  *  *  In  his  book. 
'Stride  Toward  Freedom.'  which  he  finished 
in  19&8  and  which  examines  the  Montgom- 
ery Bus  Boycott,  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  Negro  can  give  new  spiritual  dynamic  to 
the  Western  world  and  give  the  world  great- 
er spiritual  power.  Here  he  points  to  the 
larger  concept  of  human  rights.  At  a  Lin- 
coln University  commencement  in  1961  he 
says,  all  of  us  have  to  develop  a  world  per- 
spective if  we  are  to  survive.  He  also  said,  all 
of  life  is  interrelated  and  we  are  caught  in 
an  inescapable  network  of  mutuality  tied  to 
a  single  garment  of  destiny.  *  *  *  He  trav- 
eled to  India  and  then  to  Africa,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  world  perspective,  the  htghpoint  of 
which  was  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  that  he  re- 
ceived in  Oslo  in  19«4.  *  *  *  We  take 
strength  in  Martin  Luther  King's  strength, 
courage  in  his  courage,  and  faith  from  his 
faith. 

Dr.  Evans  Crawford:  "We  studied  together 
at  the  same  institution  In  Boston.  *  *  * 
Mariln  belonged  to  that  school  that  be- 
lieves, you  cannot  reduce  everything  in  re- 
ality to  its  behavioral  manifestations,  to 
sense  perceptions  or  what  appears  to  be  the 
situation.  If  you  do  that,  you  lose  an  impor- 
tant dimension  of  what  people  are  about. 
When  we  consider  the  present  day.  the 
technological  society  in  which  we  all  live,  if 
we  don't  have  persons  like  Martin  who  have 
probed  beyond  the  limits  of  technology  to 
the  human  reality,  then  we  won't  be  able  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  disappointments  that 
we  feel  when  that  technology  fails,  or  when 
society  fails,  that  inevitably  happens.  *  *  * 
It  Is  important  to  revive  Martin's  thoughts 
and  understand  the  important  place  that 
values  had  for  him.  He  used  to  say.  the  law 
needs  help.  People  would  say  to  him.  let's 
make  a  law  to  solve  this  or  that  problem. 
But  to  him.  it  was  not  enough  to  Just  make 
laws,  or  that  making  laws  by  Itself  would 
solve  all  problems.  He  believed  that  individ- 
uals had  to  do  something  about  the  prob- 
lems around  them,  had  to  take  some  ac- 
tions. Put  your  own  body  and  your  own 
trust  on  the  line.  And  individuals  had  to  be 
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willing  to  take  the  conaequenoes  of  chal- 
lenging the  law.  The  higheat  respect  tot  the 
law  Is  being  willing  to  take  the  oonsequenoes 
of  challenging  it  Tou  dont  get  this  kind  of 
thought  about  law  today.  *  *  *  King's  sense 
of  values  ought  to  be  revived  because  we 
simply  cannot  allow  other  people,  who  have 
hidden  agoidas.  to  capture  this  bwtoeas  of 
'law  and  order.'  King  apariced  and  symbol- 
ized the  highest  reapect  for  the  law.  I  Ulte  to 
think  that  great  Black  oonstitutimial  think- 
ers lllu  Thurgood  Marshall  made  their  con- 
tribution In  large  part  because  of  Martin 
Luther  King's  respect  for  the  law  and  lite 
concern  for  values.  *  *  *"• 


MICmOAN  SENATE  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

OriaCHIGAM 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSKMTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1981 


•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Spealter.  re- 
cently the  Michigan  State  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  deep 
concern  over  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
El  Salvador  and  urging  an  internation- 
ally supported,  negotiated  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  civil  struggle  now 
going  on  in  that  country. 

For  the  lienefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  include  the  text  of  that 
State  senate  resolution  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoed: 

Bknatx  Rxsoldtion  86 

Whereas.  Among  the  thousands  of  victims 
of  terrorism  in  El  Salvador  were  three  nuns 
and  a  Catholic  lay  worker,  all  from  the 
United  States,  who  were  kidnapped,  tor- 
tured, and  raped  before  being  executed  and 
thrown  into  a  common  grave:  and 

Whereas.  The  demand  by  the  United 
States  government  for  a  full  Investigation 
and  explanation  of  these  recent  murders 
still  has  been  met  with  indifference;  and 

Whereas.  The  assassination  of  Sister  Ita 
was  a  result  of  her  work  with  the  ever-in- 
creasing refugees,  which  Included  distribut- 
ing food,  medicine,  and  clothing  to  thou- 
sands of  hungry,  diseased,  and  barefoot 
people;  and 

Whereas.  The  horror  stories  grow  daOy  of 
beatings,  killings,  burnings,  stealings,  and 
the  displacement  of  people  from  their  fami- 
lies and  homes  in  El  Salvador,  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  Join 
with  international  religious  and  relief  orga- 
nizations to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  El  Salvador  in  order  to  prevent  the  intel- 
lectual and  political  desolation  that  lies 
ahead  if  yet  another  country  Is  plunged  Into 
the  anguish  of  death  that  surrounds  violent 
resolution  of  disputes;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  America's  ideological  sut>- 
pori  for  freedom  aroimd  the  world  should 
not  require  the  placement  of  American 
forces  on  foreign  soil  loKling  a  perception 
of  our  ill-fated  "Vietnam"  posture  in  Latin 
America:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  legislative  body  shall 
recognize  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and 
other  carillons  on  Good  Friday.  April  17. 
1981.  at  3:00  pjn.  as  an  expression  of  hope 
and  commitment  to  those  who  seek  a  non- 
violent settlement  in  El  Salvador  and  an  end 
to  the  human  suffering;  and  be  it  further 
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Jtesoloed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Michigan  Delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  April  8.  1961. « 


MINNBSOTAS  THOUGHTFUL, 
WRY  SENATOR 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

OPIONNXSOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RKFRESEHTATtVES 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record  a  newspaper 
column  written  by  Nick  Thimmesch  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  It  is 
entitled.  "Minnesota's  Thoughtful, 
Wry  Senator". 

Now  that  title  could  refer  to  many 
Minnesotans,  but  in  this  case  it's  a 
story  about  Senator  David  Dttrem- 
BXRGER.  It  is  a  story  alx>ut  a  former 
Jesuit  seminarian  who  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  a  State  with  a  long 
history  of  progressive  politics.  It  is  a 
story  about  the  incongruities  of  minor- 
ity versus  majority  politics  in  the  U.S. 

Senate.  And  it  is  more  than  that,  but  I 
will  let  Mr.  Thimmesch  explain: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Sjmdicate. 
Mar.  18.  1981] 

MnnresoTA's  Trodgbtpttl.  Wbt  Senatob 
(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington— Minnesota's  Dave  Duren- 
berger.  once  a  Jesuit  semituulan.  is  one  of 
the  more  thoughtful  Republicans  in  the 
Senate.  He  seems  bemused  about  the  new 
sensation  of  being  part  of  a  majority.  And 
he's  also  concerned  over  what  the  resurgent 
GOP  should  stand  for. 

He  came  to  the  Senate  two  years  ago.  and 
soon  learned  that  as  a  minority  member 
"you  can't  effect  change  unless  the  Demo- 
crats agree  with  you.  If  you  push  a  new 
idea,  when  it  comes,  it  has  a  Democrat's 
name  on  it.  I  couldn't  spend  a  lifetime  as  a 
minority  member  voting  for  Jesse  Helms' 
amendments,  those  not  going  anywhere. 
The  minority  has  no  responsibility. 

"It's  much  more  comfortable  to  be  in  the 
majority  and  have  the  responsibllty.  It's 
also  better  not  having  Bob  Byrd  (former 
majority  leader)  keeping  you  here  until  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Since  more  than  half 
the  senators  heie  are  in  their  first  term, 
they  are  not  set  in  their  wasrs  and  feel  com- 
fortable with  responsibility. 

"The  old  way  of  interpreting  people  as  lib- 
erals, moderates  or  conservatives  didnt 
have  much  to  do  with  the  reality  of  what 
went  on  here.  I  always  voted  against  amend- 
ments which  weren't  going  anywhere— cut 
food  stamps,  cut  this,  stop  that.  So  I  got  la- 
beled as  being  some  land  of  Teddy  Kenne- 
dy, whm  I  wasn't. 

"Now  we  Republicans  tiave  the  responsi- 
bility and  are  moderate  as  hell.  We're  talk- 
ing about  what  should  be  done,  not  about 
what  did  Strom  Thurmond  or  Jake  Gam  or 
Orrin  Hatch  say." 

Durenberger.  46.  laughs  when  he  talks 
with  such  human  propinquity.  He  was 
reared  in  the  company  of  Benedictine 
monks  at  St.  Johns  University,  where  his 
father  was  athletic  director.  The  wry  humor 
the  monks  used  to  explain  the  incongruities 
of  earthly   life   rubs   off   on   people    like 
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Eugene  McCarthy,  Dave  Durenberg«-.  and 
J.  F.  Powers,  the  writer. 

Durenberger  solidly  supports  President 
Reagan  and  his  program.  "The  Reagan 
today  is  not  the  Reagan  of  speculation,"  he 
says.  "He  has  shown  that  he  relies  on  the 
best  people  he  can  find.  He  has  one  helluva 
sense  of  where  the  American  people  are 
today.  He  Is  able  to  communicate  and  has 
their  trust.  He  doesn't  abuse  his  power,  and 
he  Is  honest  to  his  convictions.  He  can  get 
emotional  like  Hubert  (Humphrey)  used  to. 
with  a  catch  in  his  throat. 

"The  spending  cuts  won't  be  a  big  problem 
in  the  Senate.  Food  stamps,  dairy  supports, 
veterans'  benefits  are  controversial.  But  if 
we  follow  the  plan  to  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  bill  as  a  package,  it  wiU  be  dlfficiUt  to 
determine  where  we  are  on  individual  pro- 
grams. We  can  get  into  trouble  if  we  start 
switching  things  around,  so  that  only  farm- 
ers and  poor  people  get  screwed. 

"We're  trying  to  prove  to  people  that  we 
can  stop  our  spending  here  so  they  will  re- 
spond by  stopping  theirs.  Well  take  the 
medicine  and  get  inflation  under  controL  A 
year  from  now,  well  sort  out  the  roles  of 
federal  and  state  government.  Then,  in 
future  years,  we  can  do  things  the  right  way 
here,  piece  by  peice." 

Durenberger's  favorite  study  subject  is  re- 
defining federalism.  "It's  not  getting  the 
feds  out  and  letting  the  states  do  It."  he 
says.  "That's  too  simplistic.  It's  deciding 
what  functions  the  feds  should  take  and 
which  belong  to  the  states.  Should  the  feds 
undertake  the  major  obligations  to  people- 
Income,  security  and  health— and  leave 
public  worlcs,  housing  and  education  to  the 
cities  and  states?" 

The  intergovernmental  system  today  costs 
$83  billion,  and  while  of  good  intent,  often 
executes  poorly.  Durenberger  cites  the  fuel 
assistance  program  for  old  people.  Initially, 
these  allocations  were  based  on  local  fuel 
costs  and  severity  of  weather.  Now,  with  two 
formulas,  states  are  entitled  to  the  greater 
of  the  two.  So  few  assistance  chedcs  go  to 
balmy  Micronesia. 

Categorical  grants  also  go  haywire.  State 
and  local  government  doesn't  take  part  in 
deciding  what  they  will  be.  only  in  accepting 
them  and  agreeing  to  match  their  funds. 
"By  this  mechanism."  Durenberger  says, 
"we  disturb  local  priorities,  burden  local  of- 
ficials with  reporting  requirements,  waste 
federal  dollars  and  misaUocate  resources— 
and  only  sometimes  achieve  the  goaL" 

Durenberger  is  the  chief  Republican  spon- 
sor of  the  Omnibus  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  Act  which:  provides  investment 
tax  credit  for  new  small  businesses;  reduces 
corporate  tax  rates,  with  small  business  get- 
ting the  best  break;  cuts  gift  and  estate 
taxes  and  eliminates  taxes  on  estates  valued 
at  less  than  $600,000  so  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  can  wlU  their  property  to  their 
spouses  or  children:  reforms  accounting  pro- 
cedures so  inventory  costs  reflect  the  cost  of 
inflation. 

Such  concern  for  the  bourgeoisie  is  what 
probably  separates  Durenberger  from  the 
run  of  Democrats  and  what,  in  a  short  time, 
has  turned  Minnesota  from  an  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  state  into  one  where  both 
senators,  the  governor  and  seven  of  the  10 
congressmen  are  now  Republicans. 

Durenberger  is  sensitive  to  Minnesota's 
progressive  pollltical  tradition,  and  tells 
OOP  audiences  that  "while  a  landslide 
(1980)  brings  out  the  best  in  people."  Re- 
publicans must  work  to  enhance  the  notion 
that  they  are  the  party  of  hope  and  a  better 
future,  and  not  ride  on  negativism. 
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DurenbeneruyK 

"My  tMpe  !■  tbat  we  wUl  reach  out  beyond 
tboae  wbo  find  every  sovemment&l  act  a 
threat  to  prtvmte  pioperty;  reach  out  to  the 
many,  nipartally  the  younc  and  the  elderly, 
wbo  becauae  of  government  neglect  cannot 
afford  a  home  of  their  own." 

He  applied  the  lame  dlcttun  to  health  care 
coata  and  the  challenge  of  strengthening 
famlUea.  reminding  his  fellow  Republicans 
that  It  i>  not  enough  to  carp  about  sodal- 
laed  medicine  or  the  "permlsalve"  society. 

"It  is  time  that  the  Republican  Party 
stood  for  something  more  than  a  polltcal 
Idatform  from  which  desperate,  unhappy 
dtiaras  and  single-interest  groups  select 
Candida  tea  for  president  and  Congress,"  he 
says.  "We  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  the  worker  or 
the  farmer.  We  must  not  forget  our  God- 
given  mandate  to  create  a  nation  of  equali- 
ty, of  authority,  or  personal  security." 

That's  pretty  good  stuff  for  a  freshman 
senator  who  roars  with  laughter  when  ex- 
plaining that  while  be  has  delayed  announc- 
ing that  he  will  be  a  candidate  again, 
"there's  nobody  I  meet  who  doubts  that  I'm 
going  to  run."* 


FUNDING  FOR  PLAYHOUSE 
SQUARE  AND  CONTINUATION 
OF  EDA 


HON.  DENNIS  ECKART 

or  OHIO 

ni  THS  ROUSE  or  RKPRKSDrrATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30.  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  restored  $3.5  million  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  for  a  project 
that  possesses  a  tremendous  economic 
potential  to  the  people  of  Cleveland. 
The  Playhouse  Square  redevelopment 
project  is  a  planned  program  to  re- 
claim and  energize  60  acres  of  down- 
town Cleveland,  known  as  Playhouse 
Square  for  its  heavy  concentration  of 
theaters. 

This  restoration  of  moneys  was  a 
Just  and  proper  move  by  the  Commit- 
tee, because  it  represents  both  an  eco- 
nomic boost  to  this  section  of  our  in- 
dustrial heartland  and  provides  proof 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration. 

The  completion  of  Playhouse  Square 
means  Jobs;  jobs  in  an  area  that  is  cur- 
rently suffering  from  an  8.2-percent 
unemployment  rate.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  200  new  full-time  jobs  will  be 
created  within  the  center  itself  and 
over  1.500  jobs  will  be  generated  in  the 
district. 

The  wheels  have  been  put  in  motion. 
The  matching  funds  are  in  place  and 
corporate  and  private  donations  have 
been  committed.  But  we  need  the 
added  assistance  that  this  $3.5  million 
will  provide.  We  need  this  money  that 
was  committed  to  us  once  before.  It  is 
not  fair  to  take  back  this  money  and 
rob  Cleveland  of  ttiis  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Neither  is  it  fair  or  logical  to  reduce 
fiuiding  or  eliminate  an  agency  whose 
purpose  is  to  economically  revitalize 
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this  nation's  distressed  areas.  Since 
1965,  the  EDA  has  created  or  saved 
over  1.4  million  direct  private  sector 
jobs.  During  that  same  time,  over  $9 
billion  in  private  investments  has  been 
leveraged  by  EDA  projects.  If  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1981  rescission  and 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  appropriations 
are  approved,  it  Is  estimated  that  over 
200.000  jobs  will  be  lost  and  over  $2 
billion  in  private  investments  will  not 
be  leveraged.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  both 
the  retention  of  EDA  and  its  funding 
to  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  Square 
project.* 


May  12,  1981 


WHO  SAID  THERE  ARE  NOT  ANY 
HEROES  LEFT? 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

oPMimresoTA 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  inspir- 
ing and  heart-lifting  story  about  how  a 
group  of  caring,  courageous  people 
saved  a  man's  life.  If  this  story  has 
special  meaning  for  me,  beyond  the 
sense  of  rejoicing  it  brings,  it  is  be- 
cause I  know  Mr.  Casber's  daughter 
who  works  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Minneapolis  Star 
Columist  Jim  Klobuchar's  sensitivity 
and  insights  in  writing,  "By  Phone, 
She  Saved  His  Life. " 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Apr.  8.  19811 

(By  Jim  Klobuchar) 

By  PBOifX.  Shk  Saves  His  Lips. 

"Yes.  I  can  get  you  the  bus  departure  time 
for  Grand  Porks  in  a  moment."  the  Informa- 
tion agent  told  the  young  woman  on  the 
telephone.  There  was  a  pause.  Muffled, 
uneven  breathing  followed.  There  were  five 
seconds  of  silence.  "Are  you  all  right?"  the 
woman  was  saying.  His  breathing  became  a 
gasp.  Now  another  sound.  Something  or 
somebody  settling  to  the  floor?  "Are  you  in 
trouble?"  she  asked  again. 

Now  there  was  no  sound. 

In  her  apartment  in  south  Minneapolis. 
Marcia  Schuett.  a  University  of  Minnesota 
hospitals  receptionist,  fumbled  with  her 
mind  for  a  moment.  It  might  be  a  heart 
attack.  In  her  nurses'  training  she  had 
heard  sounds  similar  to  that.  Who  to  call? 
The  police,  a  hospital?  A  heart  attack  victim 
could  die  while  help  was  enroute.  She  hung 
up.  then  picked  up  the  phone  again.  The 
Yellow  Pages  were  still  open  to  the  Grey- 
hound Bus  Terminal  numbers.  She  dialed 
again,  another  numt>er  at  Greyhound. 

Dozens  of  times  a  year  we  are  confronted 
with  accounts  of  ordinary  people  who  are 
either  oblivious  to  another  person's  grief 
unfolding  before  them,  or  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it  out  of  fear  or  futility.  Sometimes  a 
casual  dispassion  ttiat  shames  them  later 
deflects  their  eyes  from  the  scene,  or  pulls 
their  hand  from  the  phone. 

Non- involvement  is  safer  and  more  con- 
venient. It  means  not  having  to  testify  at  a 
trial,  getting  mixed  up  with  cops  and  Insur- 
ance Investigators.  It  means  making  it  on 


time  to  the  movie.  And  aometimea  it  means 
a  peraon  will  die. 

But  there  are  other  ordinary  people  who 
understand  a  crisis  when  they  see  it,  and 
even  when  they  don't,  and  will  not  walk 
away  from  it. 

The  phone  rang  in  the  package  express 
department  of  the  Greyhound  Bus  Termi- 
nal at  6:45  a.m.  an  hour  when  the  terminal 
is  vitually  deserted.  Keith  Holland  was  near 
the  phone  and  took  the  call.  The  young 
woman  on  the  line  said  she  was  afraid  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  man  in  the 
information  office.  They  were  talking,  and 
he  began  breatiiing  strangely  and  then 
stopped  talking. 

Holland  walked  into  the  office  and  found 
Wally  Casber.  59.  lying  motionless  on  the 
floor.  He  yelled  to  the  loading  dock  for 
somebody  to  call  the  police. 

John  Sipe.  a  35-year-old  Greyhound  em- 
ployee and  parttime  police  officer  In  Cot- 
tage Grove,  ran  into  the  office  where 
Casber  had  collapsed.  Holland  was  trying  re- 
sucitation,  but  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
method,  and  it  wasn't  working. 

The  blue  tinge  of  cynosis  had  already 
crept  Into  Casber's  lips.  Sipe  felt  for  pulse. 
Nothing.  No  heart  beat. 

Kneeling  beside  the  lifeless  man,  Sipe 
asked  quickly  if  anybody  else  knew  any- 
thing about  CPR. 

"Yes,"  a  young  woman's  voice  said  tenta- 
tively. 

"You  take  the  chest,"  Sipe  said. 

John  Sipe  put  his  lips  to  Wally  Casber's 
mouth  and  began  breathing.  Bonnie  Preder- 
Ickson  began  pressing  down  on  his  chest  in 
the  slow  rhythmic  movements  that  simulate 
heartbeat.  She  had  learned  the  method  in  a 
class  at  Columbia  Heights  high  school  but 
had  never  used  it  before. 

Sipe  was  a  cop  and  an  onetime  emergency 
medical  technician.  He  had  done  it  before 
and.  in  one  bizarre  flashback  as  he  l>egan 
breathing  into  Casber's  mouth,  he  recalled 
the  first.  It  was  in  St.  Paul  Park.  The  man's 
teeth  were  green  and  laced  with  snuff,  and 
when  he  began  breathing  he  vomited. 

Wally  gave  him  no  such  problem,  merci- 
fuUy.  He  breathed  again,  again.  Only  six 
times.  And  Wally  was  stirring,  fighting  to 
breathe.  His  heart  had  stopped  and  he  was 
within  a  minute  or  so  of  dying,  but  within 
45  seconds  he  was  breathing.  His  eyes 
opened,  spinning  wildly.  "Stay  on  the 
floor."  Sipe  said. 

Wally  grunted.  He  had  to  get  up.  He  was 
so  fierce  about  it  that  Sipe  couldn't  restrain 
him.  He  got  up  and  sat  at  his  desk,  and  he 
was  there,  tended  by  Sipe  and  Bonnie  Fred- 
erickson  and  a  few  others,  when  the  para- 
medics arrived  and  from  the  hospital.  They 
administered  oxygen  and  took  Casber  to 
Methodist  Hospital,  where  he  is  recovering 
today  from  his  heart  attack. 

"It  is  almost  too  much  to  believe."  he  said. 
"That  woman  could  have  done  a  half  dozen 
other  things,  and  nobody  would  ever  have 
known.  She  could  have  hung  up  in  a  panic 
or  said  it  wasn't  any  of  her  business.  She 
could  have  told  herself  it  was  all  her  imagi- 
nation and  left  it  at  that.  She  might  have 
called  a  hospital  but  she  did  the  only  thing 
that  could  have  saved  my  life.  She  not  only 
cared  about  somebody  in  trouble,  a  total 
stranger,  but  she  had  the  good  sense  to  do 
exactly  what  she  had  to  do.  And  then  John 
Sipe  and  Bonnie  didn't  run  around  waiting 
for  the  ambulance.  They  stayed  there  and 
saved  my  life." 

Are  these  ordinary  people? 

Perhaps. 
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Ordinary  enough  Bfarda  Schuett  to  re- 
ceive a  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Wally 
Casber's  wife,  and  to  call  this  small  act  of 
gratitude  "one  of  the  nicest  things  anybody 
has  ever  done  for  me.* 


WHITE  HOUSE  TO  PROPOSE 
PLANE  SALES  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFMiaSOUU 
IN  THK  HOUSK  Or  RKFBBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12, 1981 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  propose  the  sale  of  five  planes 
incorporating  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  technology 
to  Saudi  Arabia  later  this  year.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  register  my 
opposition  to  that  proposal. 

Israel  is  an  important  ally  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
sale  of  the  AWAC  system  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  a  country  that  rejects  the 
Camp  David  Accords,  supports  the 
PLO,  and  has  called  for  a  holy  war 
against  Israel,  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  The  sur- 
veillance capability  of  the  AWACS 
would  eliminate  the  qualitative  edge 
which  Israel  has  depended  on  for  its 
seciu-ity.  In  another  Mid-East  war,  the 
AWACS  would  be  capable  of  directing 
hostile  activities  of  Saudi.  Syrian  and 
Jordanian  Air  Forces  against  IsraeL  In 
order  to  preclude  this  eventuality. 
Israel  would  either  have  to  purchase 
counter  measures  or  depend  on  pre- 
emptive strikes.  The  Israeli  budget  has 
reached  the  saturation  point  on  mili- 
tary spending,  and,  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
accept  UJS.  compensatory  offers  of  ad- 
ditional military  sales  credits.  The 
result  of  this  would  be  further  destabi- 
lization  of  the  &fiddle  East. 

Another  important  consideration,  is 
the  security  of  this  high  technology 
AWACS  equipment.  Saudi  Arabia 
would  t>e  the  first  non-NATO  nation 
to  own  these  sophisticated  planes.  The 
Saudis  suffer  from  internal  instability 
and  hostile  neighbors.  To  date,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate 
competency  in  handling  these  contin- 
gencies. These  factors,  coupled  with 
the  need  for  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
personnel  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
AWACS  equipment,  could  very  weU  in- 
spire instability  in  the  monarchy  and 
feelings  of  resentment  toward  the 
United  States.  Should  this  happen, 
the  AWACS  technology  could  fall 
victim  to  espionage  or  may  even  find 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  or 
other  governments.  A  historical  post- 
script: AWACS  had  been  approved  for 
sale  to  the  Shah  of  Iran  in  1977.  The 
fall  of  the  Shah  in  advance  of  the  de- 
livery date  early  this  year  prevented 
the  consiunmation  of  the  deaL 

Our  BfUddle  Elast  policy  should 
remain  openminded  and  long  range. 
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However,  arms  sales  should  not  be 
used  as  a  plecebo  for  diplomacy.  So- 
phisticated wei4>ons  will  not  assure 
Saudi  Arabia's  stability,  security,  or 
friendship.  Given  their  situation.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  providing  Saudi 
Arabia  with  the  AWAC8.« 


HISTORIC  BiARYLAND 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTUUrO 
ni  THE  HODSE  Or  RXPRESEtfTATTVES 

Titesday,  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mx.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, April  25.  1981,  marked  a  historical 
event  for  the  entire  State  of  Mary- 
land; 350  years  ago.  one  of  the  first 
Episcopal  Churches  was  founded  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
Kent  Island. 

Maryland  has  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  last  three  and  a  half 
centuries,  but  the  spirit  of  her  original 
settlers  still  lives  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  descendants  and  many 
others  that  have  been  captivated  by 
the  beauty  of  this  land  that  is  known 
as  "God's  Country". 

Saturday's  celebration  and  service  of 
thanksgiving  commemorating  the 
350th  anniversary  of  Christ  Elpiscopal 
Church  was  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
people  of  Maryland's  determination  to 
carve  out  a  life  that  embraces  the 
ethics  of  hard  work  and  christian 
spirit  that  has  been  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

In  commemoration  of  this  blessed 
event  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right 
Honorable  Robert  A.  K.  Runcie.  102d 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  gra- 
cious enough  to  participate  in  the 
thanltsgiving  service  held  on  Kent 
Island.  For  all  who  attended  this  his- 
toric Christian  event,  the  communion 
service  marked  a  dedication  to  Chris- 
tian principles  and  a  unification  of  the 
people  of  Kent  Island  and  Maryland.  I 
would  like  to  sliare  the  Archbishop's 
comments  with  my  fellow  members: 
SnufOH  BT  The  Most  RavEaEMD  ahd  Right 

HOMORABLB     ROBBRT     A.     K.     ROMCIX,     102d 
AKCRBISHOP  OP  CAirrCBBUST 

Knowing  that  I  was  to  visit  Kent  Island.  I 
made  a  search  in  the  archives  at  Lambeth  to 
see  whether  there  was  any  record  of  a  link 
between  my  predecessors  and  the  Church 
here.  Among  other  items.  I  uncovered  a 
letter  dated  1726  from  the  Vestry  of  Kent 
Island  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  complain- 
ing about  your  Rector,  Thomas  Phillips.  Be- 
sides other  misdemeanours,  he  was  accused 
of  always  starting  services  on  time- 
inconvenient,  I  suppose,  in  a  scattered  agri- 
cultural community  with  a  shortage  of 
clocks  but 

(a)  I  am  glad  it  is  a  tradition  you  have 
maintained  here  in  Kent  Island  from  at 
least  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
day 

(b)  that  is  why  I  deliberately  arrived  late 
from  Christ  Church  at  this  service,  to  avoid 
a  «ini<i«r  censure. 

But  there  are  more  personal  links:  Cap- 
tain William  Claybom.  who  established  a 
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community  here  350  years  ago  in  1631  was 
an  Anglican  from  Kent,  England  who  had 
studied  at  Cambridge  and  served  in  the 
Army.  In  the  manner  of  St.  Paul,  I  can  say— 
So  am  1. 1  was  delighted  to  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  these  celebrations  and  to  thank  God 
for  the  founding  of  the  Claybom  settlement 
and  the  planting  of  the  first  church  and 
Christian  presence  on  Kent  Island  In  1631. 

Very  properly,  you  have  chosen  to  cele- 
brate this  aimiversary  in  a  great  act  of  wor- 
ship wtiich  brings  together  Christian  broth- 
ers from  many  different  churches  and  rep- 
resentatives of  every  aspect  of  community 
life  in  this  beautiful  part  of  Maryland. 

As  a  word  and  a  concept.  Worship  has  in 
recent  times  been  largely  confined  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical context.  Worship  is  sometimes 
seen  as  the  Sunday  hobby  of  churctigoing 
people  but  it  was  not  alwajrs  so.  In  the  old 
Marriage  Service  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
one  of  the  vows  includes  the  phrase  "with 
my  tMdy,  I  thee  worship".  Worstiip  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  hands  together,  eyes  closed: 
the  chanting  of  psalms  or  the  use  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  rituals.  I  want  to  suggest  that 
this  kind  of  refined  worship  is  just  one  ex- 
pression of  a  universal  aspect  of  human 
nature.  BCan  Is  a  worshipper.  Everybody  is 
engaged  in  worship  every  day.  in  the  sense 
ttiat  human  beings  have  so  evolved  that 
they  constantly  refer  themselves  and  the 
things  they  do  to  someone  or  something 
which  I  think  they  regard  as  desirable  or 
fearsome. 

Whether  we  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  we  are 
engaged  in  worship  every  day.  Of  course, 
the  gods  people  worship  vary  very  much. 
Most  commonly,  perhaps,  the  gods  are  ab- 
stract—success, security,  power,  wealth. 
These  gods  may  be  abstract  but  they  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  how  we  behave,  how 
we  choose  our  friends,  who  we  Invite  to 
dinner,  how  we  spend  our  money. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  gods  are  other 
human  beings.  I  once  taught  at  a  school  at 
which  some  of  the  pupils  were  Americans. 
One  of  the  girls  worshipped  a  Puerto  Rican 
wrestler  called  Bruno,  who  operated  in 
Boston.  We  were  both  being  driven  rather 
dangerously  through  some  country  lanes 
and  I  remember  her  sitting  on  the  back  seat, 
shouting  "111  die  for  Bnuio  but  I  don't  want 
to  die  for  anyone  else." 

For  Christians,  of  course,  there  should  be 
no  question.  We  worship  the  Father,  as  we 
see  Him  in  Jesus  Christ.  As  Our  Lord  says  in 
that  lesson  from  St  John's  Gospel  we  have 
Just  heard.  "I  have  made  thy  name  known 
to  the  men  whom  thou  didst  give  me  out  of 
the  world".  The  Father  as  we  see  him  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  our  point  of  reference  for  all 
that  we  do  and  for  all  that  we  are  becoming. 

Granted  that  worship  is  inescapable,  it 
makes  sense  for  us  to  ask  the  quesUon 
'What  am  I  worshipping?  What  is  my  domi- 
nant point  of  refermce?'  This  queatkn  be- 
comes even  more  significant  if  you  accept 
my  second  proposition  about  worship.  First, 
everyone  is  engaged  in  it.  whether  they 
know  it  or  noL  Second,  whatever  you  wor- 
ship puts  its  mark  on  you.  You  can't  help 
giving  away,  often  unconsciously,  to  others 
the  name  of  the  god  you  worship  because 
the  dominant  influmce  on  your  life  is  going 
to  leave  a  mark  cm  you.  This  is  true,  not 
only  of  our  behavior  but  even  of  our  very 
faces.  After  the  age  of  about  forty,  we  are 
largely  responsible  for  our  faces.  We  have 
all  registered  the  serene  beauty  of  the  faces 
of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
worship  the  God  and  Father  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  tuive  all  noted  the  strained 
and  avid  faces  of  those  who  really  worship 
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money  or  power,  whatever  their  forauU  reli- 
Bious  aUeidaiioe  might  be. 

We  are  used  to  iookinc  at  history  as  beioc 
loveroed  haalrally  by  economic  factors  or 
by  poUtleal  or  military  evenU  but  an  equal- 
ly vaUd  way  of  readlnc  history  is  as  the 
search  for  somethlnc  or  someone  worthy  of 
worship.  In  default  of  a  worthy  visioii,  the 
faculty  for  worship  which  is  in  all  of  us  will 
attach  tts^  to  an  unworthy  or  even  danger- 
oua  vision.  Who  could  fall  to  see  in  the  Nasi 
ralUea  at  Nurembnc  the  faculty  for  worship 
tiasteally  misdirected?  If  we  are  all  encaged 
In  worship  and  if  the  god  we  worship  marks 
us  profoundly  thai  our  search  for  a  worthy 
visian  to  inspire  our  worship  should  be 
urgent  and  strenuous. 

We  do  not  search  alone,  however,  and  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  do  so.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is.  visions  tend  to  be  aooommo- 
dated  to  our  convenience,  their  «<»»t<iiv1Ii> 
ironed  out  to  a  comfortable  blandneas.  We 
may  use  the  right  words— Our  Father,  or 
Lord.  Lord— but  these  words  can  become 
drained  of  their  potency  if  we  become  their 
possessors  and  Insist  on  interpreting  them 
only  from  our  own  provincial  experience  In 
space  and  time.  At  present,  for  example. 
there  is  a  danger  of  reducing  Ood  to  some- 
thing of  a  pal  and  ignoring  the  harder  de- 
mands of  his  Word,  which  we  are  told  is 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit  and  of  the  Joints  and  marrow.  Some 
Christian  wnrship   is  so  casual   that   this 
aspect  of  the   Ood   and  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  seem  to  have  been  obscured 
with  shallow  bonhomie.  The  awe  and  majes- 
ty of  God.  which  draws  from  us  reverence 
and  wonder,  cannot  be  ignored  at  a  moment 
when  man  is  beginning  to  chart  the  heav- 
ens. The  neighborhood  Ood.  Jogging  with  us 
through  life's  way.  is  not  the  whole  truth 
about    the    Father    of    Our    Lord    Jesus 
Christ— he   is  a  fashionable  puppet,   who 
fails  our  Imagination  as  we  look  into  the 
vastness  of  space  and  ponder  the  mystery  of 
creation.  WH  Auden.  in  his  play  "For  the 
time  being",  devises  a  prayer  for  the  wor- 
shippers of  such  a  diminished,  comfortable 
Ood— "O  God.  put  away  JusUce  and  truth 
for  we  cannot  understand  them  and  do  not 
want  them.  Eternity  would  bore  ua  dread- 
fully. Leave  thy  heavens  and  come  down  to 
our    earth    of    waterdocks    and    hedges. 
Become  our  uncle.  Look  after  Baby,  amuse 
Grandfather,  escort  Ifadam  to  the  opera, 
help  WOlle  with  his  homework,  introduce 
MurM  to  a  handsome  Naval  Officer.  Be  in- 
teresting and  weak  like  us  and  we  will  love 
you  as  we  love  ourselves." 

The  temptation  to  wtMship  a  god  made  in 
the  image  of  our  own  fantasies  and  desires 
is  ever-present,  which  brings  me  back  to  our 
worship  today  and  our  anniversary  ceiebra- 


In  the  Christian  Church,  we  are  not  left 
to  search  alooe.  or  Just  with  our  contempo- 
raries in  a  particular  place  for  the  most 
worthy  object  of  worship.  We  are  fellow-pil- 
grims with  all  those  who  have  worshipped 
God  in  past  centuries  and  who  now  worship 
him  with  dearer  visk»  beyond  the  grave. 
We  are  also  fellow-pilgrims  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  mllUons  of  Christians  alive  in  the 
wmid  today  who  worship  the  Father  on 
every  continent  and  Island.  0\ir  fellowship 
with  the  Christian  centuries  that  are  past 
and  with  the  Church  throughout  the  world 
is  not  optional  or  a  luxury,  it  is  part  of  a 
fully  mature  Christian  life.  The  wlU  to  keep 
in  step  with  our  fellow-pilgrims  saves  us 
from  turning  our  faith  into  self-indulgent 
fantasies,  a  mere  endorsement  of  some  na- 
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tional  dream  or  the  desire  to  preserve  some 
particularly  cherished  style  of  life.  We 
depend  on  the  Church  of  all  the  ages  and 
throughout  all  the  world  to  save  us  from 
turning  our  worship  away  from  the  living 
God  to  s«ne  candyfloss  Idol. 

This  service  expresses  that  dependence. 
We  have  looked  lovingly  at  those  who 
brought  the  faith  of  the  Father  of  Oui  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  this  place  and  at  those  who 
have  cherished  that  faith  over  the  centu- 
ries. In  the  ancient  words  of  the  liturgy,  we 
have  glimpoed  the  grandeur  of  the  faith 
which  inspired  them  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Ood  we  worship.  This  service  also  celebrates 
links  with  the  Church  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land which  now.  in  its  turn,  comes  to  Amer- 
ica to  leam  about  generosity  in  Christian 
practice  and  spontaneity  in  worship.  Every 
age  has  its  own  contribution  to  make  to  the 
whole  pattern  and  ours  is  no  exception. 

With  these  far  horizons  and  a  lively 
awareness  of  the  communion  of  Christians 
throughout  the  centuries  and  across  the 
oceans,  we  anchor  ourselves  In  the  worship 
of  the  Ood  who  Is  not  a  prisoner  or  the 
property  of  one  time  or  place.  In  turbulent 
and  fearful  times,  when  the  tempUtion  Is  to 
retreat  into  narrowly-based,  strident,  even 
fanatical  forms  of  worship  which  further 
divide  us  from  one  another  and  add  fuel  to 
the  already  dangerously  combustible  state 
of  the  world— now,  more  than  ever  before, 
we  need  to  celebrate  and  cherish  our  links 
with  the  Church  of  all  the  ages  and 
throughout  all  the  world.  The  vision  of  that 
Church  and  Its  achievements  gives  us  hope 
when  present  realities  hem  us  in  and  the 
courage  to  act  and  work  at  a  time  when  fear 
can  immobilise  us  or.  worse,  make  cynics  of 
us.  We  praise  thee.  O  Ood.  we  acknowledge 
thee  to  be  the  Lord.  All  the  earth  doth  wor- 
ship thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  of  this  kind 
can  only  take  place  through  the  com- 
mitment of  people  who  care  about  pre- 
serving our  traditional  ways  of  life.  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  name 
those  people  who  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  making  this  occasion 
one  which  shall  be  entered  into  the 
annals  of  history: 

SSKVICB  OP  THAlfKSGrVIHC 

Participants:  The  Most  Reverend  and 
Right  Honorable  Robert  A.  K.  Runcie.  102d 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  Right  Rever- 
end John  M.  Allln.  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
United  SUtes:  the  Right  Reverend  W. 
Moultrie  Moore.  Jr..  Bishop,  The  EMocese  of 
Easton:  Bishop  D.  Frederick  Werts,  The 
Washington  Area.  The  United  Methodist 
Church;  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Mar- 
daga.  Bishop,  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Wilmington;  the  Reverend  E>r.  Paul  M. 
Orso.  President.  Maryland  Synod.  Lu- 
theran Church  in  America;  the  Very  Rever- 
end C.  AUen  Spicer.  I>ean.  Trinity  Cathe- 
dral. Easton;  the  Reverend  J.  Edwin  Pippin. 
Rector.  Christ  Church.  Cambridge;  masters 
of  ceremony. 

Diocesan  Committee:  The  Very  Reverend 
C.  Allen  ^Icer  the  Reverend  J.  Edwin 
Pippin;  the  Reverend  Robert  A.  Gourlay. 
Rector.  Christ  Church.  Kent  Island;  the 
Reverend  Canon  Edward  N.  West.  O.BJI. 
S.TS)..  Ltt.  D..  Sub-Dean.  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine.  New  York,  consultant. 

Cmnmittee  of  the  Parish:  William  D. 
Moore.  Chairman;  the  Reverend  Robert  A. 
Oourlay.  Ex-Officio;  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Baker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlnfield  F. 
Corriston;  James  P.  Ewing.  Sr.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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John  Eliot  Kennedjr:  Mlaa  Anne  J.  Kyle; 
BIrs.  Arthur  L.  Nash;  Mrs.  William  R.  Rus- 
sell. Jr.:  Dr.  Donald  T.  Walbert.* 


RUBY  LAKE  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFDOE 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

^  or  mvASA 

IH  THI  HO0SS  or  aEFRKSKKTATrVIS 

Tuesday.  May  12. 1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  help 
to  bring  some  commonsense  to  the 
management  of  the  Ruby  Lake  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  In  Nevada. 
While  it  is  admirable  to  protect  water- 
fowl, and  to  provide  for  resting  and 
nesting  areas,  it  is  not  proper  or  right 
to  preclude  a  large  portion  of  the  rec- 
reational motorboat  pubUc  from  using 
Ruby  Lake  for  fishing  and  other  recre- 
ational boating. 

Undue  restriction  on  boating  activity 
has  raised  a  continuing  concern  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  has  not  been 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  his  management  responsibil- 
ities at  the  Ruby  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge.  This  bUl  will  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  providing  in- 
creased latitude  under  the  Refuge 
Recreation  Act  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  ease  the  unreasonable 
restrictions  presently  being  imposed 
on  the  public. 

This  bill  would  only  specifically 
affect  Ruby  Lake  National  WUdlife 
Refuge,  and  would  still  provide  a 
proper  wildlife  sanctuary.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  it  careful  considera- 
tion.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSnrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Bffr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  re- 
cently completed  an  analysis  of  the 
applicability  of  section  502(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

This  is  an  extremely  well  researched 
piece  of  work,  and  one  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  examined  by  anyone  inter- 
este^  in  the  current  controversy  sur- 
rounding UA  policy  toward  Central 
America. 

The  text  of  the  ADA  study  follows: 

SscmuTT  AssiSTANCx  AMD  El  Salvaooh: 
What  the  Law  Sats 

ADA  believes  that  U.S.  security  assistance 
to  the  present  regime  In  El  Salvador  violates 
Section  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  Section  502B  sUtes: 

"Except  under  circumstances  specified  In 
this  section,  no  security  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  any  country  the  government  of 
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which  engages  in  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
nised human  rights. .  .  . 

"[The  exception  Is  triggered  when]  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  .  .  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  exist  which  ne- 
cessitate a  continuation  of  security  assist- 
ance for  such  country.  .  .  and  on  all  the 
facts  it  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  such  sjwistanne.  .  . 
THz  coMPOHnrrs  op  sbctiom  sosa 

Security  assistance  Is  to  be  denied  a  for- 
eign government  under  Section  602B,  if  the 
Administration  makes  two  findings:  first, 
that  the  government  Is  a  consistent  and 
gross  violator  of  human  rights,  as  described 
above;  second,  that  no  national  security  con- 
cerns mitigate  the  first  finding. 

According  to  State  Department  officials, 
three  criteria  must  be  met  if  a  government 
is  to  be  shown  to  be  a  consistent  and  gross 
violator.  The  first  criterion  is  the  estab- 
lished fact  of  gross  violaUons  of  human 
rights  on  the  part  of  police,  military,  or 
other  official  forces.  The  second  is  a  consist- 
ent pattern  of  such  violations.  The  third  is 
that  the  government  itself— specifically, 
high  and  politically  responsible  officials- 
has  been  responsible  for  htmian-rights  viola- 
tions. 

For  purposes  of  the  law.  a  government  Is 
involved  in  human-rights  violations  when 
high  political  officials  "delilierately  engage 
in  or  tolerate  abuse."  A  government  deliber- 
ately engages  in  human-rights  violations 
when  it  specifically  orders  or  plans  or  when 
one  of  its  officials  actually  commits  human- 
rights  violations.  A  government  tolerates 
abuses  If  It  "willingly  refrains  from  control- 
ling" such  abuses. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  law  allows  the  Ad- 
ministration considerable  latitude.  Under 
the  Carter  Administration,  Section  502B 
was  interpreted  to  forbid  military  assistance 
to  Guatemala.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "ex- 
traordinary circumstances"  clause  was  inter- 
preted to  permit  military  assistance  to 
Zaire,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  their  governments  dis- 
played a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  human- 
rights  violations. 

Although  or  even  because  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  unlikely  to  take  Section  502B 
seriously,  the  law  remains  a  useful  basis  for 
Congressional  initiatives  in  foreign  policy. 
KL  Salvador:  a  gkoss  violator 

There  is  widespread  agreement,  among 
sources  ranging  from  Amnesty  Internation- 
al to  the  Legal  Aid  Office  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  El  Salvador,  that  El  Salvador's  army 
and  security  forces  have  been  guflty  of  sub- 
stantial human-rights  violations.  Former 
Ambassador  Robert  White  estimates  that 
approximately  5,000  innocent  people, 
mostly  young  men.  were  killed  in  1980  on 
the  mere  suspicion  that  they  were  leftists. 

The  crucial  issue  for  UJS.  policy  as  em- 
bodied in  Section  502B  is  whether  or  not 
the  government  of  El  Salvador  bears  any  re- 
sponsibility for  these  human-rights  viola- 
tions. 

ADA  lias  gathered  evidence,  also  known  to 
the  State  Det>artment.  that  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  at  the  very  least  has  re- 
frained from  controlling  abuses  of  its  secu- 
rity forces  and  death  squads. 

In  the  summer  of  1980,  National  Guard 
Commander  Vides  Casanova  gave  names  of 
Natioiud  Guardsmen  who  were  members  of 
the  UGB  ("White  Warriors'  UnlMi"— a 
right-wing  death  squad)  to  Minister  of  De- 
fense Jose  Garcia  and  Subminister  Nicolas 
Carranza.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  with  the 
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Defense  ministers,  Vides  Caanova  ranlnded 
them  of  the  list  and  asked  why  they  had 
taken  no  action.  They  sat  sUent. 

During  the.  period  of  the  first  Junta,  estab- 
lished by  the  coup  of  October  1979.  Ruben 
Zamora  (Secretary  to  the  Presidency)  and 
other  civilian  members  of  the  government 
met  with  Oarda  to  discuss  the  continuing 
violence.  Garcia  admitted  that  he  and  other 
military  commanders  knew  the  identities  of 
right-wing  death-squad  members.  He  then 
refused  to  arrest  them  unless  the  civilian 
representatives  on  the  Junta  would  agree  to 
the  arrests  of  all  the  leaders  of  popular  or- 
ganisations. (These  confederations  of  peas- 
ants' and  workers'  organizations  became  the 
vehldes  for  the  politics  of  direct  action  for 
thousands  of  Salvadorans  when  the  Molina 
and  Romero  governments  crushed  the  tradi- 
tional opposition  parties  between  1972  and 
1979.)  Since  these  popular  leaders  faced  no 
criminal  charges,  the  government  would  not 
authorize  their  arrest.  Ultimately,  not  one 
member  of  the  death  squads  was  arrested. 

WhUe  these  are  only  two  examples.  ADA 
believes  that  they  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate government  engagement.  On  at  least 
two  occasions.  Colonel  Garcia,  the  top  Sal- 
vadoran  official  charged  with  military  re- 
sponsibilities, has  shown  that  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  use  information  in  his  tiossession  to 
control  the  right-wing  death  squads.  And 
his  power  is  intact  despite  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government  in  December. 
Garcia,  in  fact,  was  the  only  Minister  in 
both  the  January  and  December  reorganiza- 
tions (1980)  not  required  to  submit  his  resig- 
nation. 

Moreover,  the  very  structure  and  history 
of  the  Salvadoran  army  and  seciulty  forces 
provide  additional  evidence  of  the  govern- 
ment's role  in  human-rights  violations. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  security 
forces,  the  army,  and  the  government  func- 
tion in  an  integrated  fashion  so  that  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  massive 
himian-rights  violations  to  occur  without 
the  knowledge  and  complicity  of  the  mili- 
tary high  command.  High  positions  in  the 
security  forces,  the  army,  and  the  govern- 
ment— induding  the  presidency— tradition- 
ally have  been  filled  from  the  same  power- 
ful cliques  of  officers.  These  cliques  derive 
from  relationships  formed  within  tandas.  or 
Salvadoran  military  school  graduating 
rlaiwfB  In  their  thirty  years  of  military 
service  following  graduation,  the  officers 
seek  contacts,  form  alliances,  and  otherwise 
woA  toward  their  goals  of  political  power 
and  its  associated  spoils. 

Army  commanders  on  local  and  regional 
levels,  owing  their  offices  to  the  favor  of  the 
reigniog  *i>ri«<«ii  are  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  armed  forces.  Through  the 
chain  of  command  and  the  informal  ties,  an 
army  commander  knows  which  forces  are 
doing  what  and  which  soldiers  belong  to 
formal  or  informal  death  squads.  Most  of 
the  atrodties  are  committed  in  sweeps  of 
the  countryside  by  armed  forces  engaged  in 
indiscriminate  killings  or  by  death  squads 
under  the  formal  direction  or  informal  sanc- 
tion of  regional  or  local  army  OHnmanders. 

The  significance  of  these  powerful  offi- 
cers' cliques  is  that  they  constitute  an  im- 
portant locus  of  power  within  the  military 
and  therefore  the  government.  Given  the 
subtly  integrated  command  of  the  varied 
military  and  security  forces  (the  services  are 
distinguished  by  in^igniim  on  their  uniforms 
and  little  else),  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
curity forces  reflect  also  on  the  army.  si)e- 
cif  ically  on  its  high  command,  thus  linking 
the  army's  representatives  on  the  Junta  to 
the  violence. 
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WhUe  the  coup  of  October  1979  initially 
appeared  to  promise  a  change  in  the  mili- 
tary system  of  government,  it  is  dear  now 
that  the  military  Institution  has  survived 
with  its  power  unchallenged.  As  long  as  the 
military  remains  unrestructured.  naost 
power  will  reside  within  the  officers'  net- 
work among  the  tandas.  and  the  pattern  of 
human-rights  violations  will  persist. 

EZTRAOROniART  CIRCUlfSTAIICB 

The  State  Department  under  the  Carter 
Administration  insisted  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  El  Salvador  Justified  secu- 
rity assistance  to  its  government  despite 
human-rights  violations,  (satisfying  the  ex- 
ception provided  in  Section  502B).  The 
Carter  Administration  asserted  that  these 
extraordinary  circumstances  derived  from 
the  precarious  position  of  a  moderate  and 
reformist  government  threatened  by  ex- 
tremists of  the  right  and  left.  The  Reagan 
Administration  continues  to  depict  the  Sal- 
vadoran situation  in  this  way. 

ADA  agrees  that  the  present  government 
of  El  Salvador  Is  reformist  in  one  sense, 
genuinely  committed  to  reform  which  will 
loosen  the  economic  vise  of  the  traditional 
oligarchy,  and  widen  the  government's  base 
of  support  among  workers  and  peasants. 

But  the  government  of  El  Salvador  is  not 
proved  "moderate"  or  "centrist"  merely  be- 
cause it  is  committed  to  reform.  EV»n(Hnic 
reform  serves  the  military,  which  Is  at- 
tempting to  consolidate  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic control.  The  military  has  discovered 
ttiat  it  need  not  rely  on  the  oligarchy  to 
bankroll  its  rule. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  Salvadoran 
government  has  implemented  economic  re- 
forms providing  significant  material  bene- 
fits to  the  Salvadoran  people.  Banks  and 
foreign  trade  were  nationalized,  improving 
access  to  credit  and  foreign  markets  for 
average  Salvadorans.  Phase  one  of  Agrarian 
Reform,  the  expropriation  of  large  planta- 
tions (of  more  than  1.235  acres),  has  been 
implemented.  The  "Land  to  the  Tiller" 
decree,  formally  giving  sharecroppers  own- 
ership of  the  land  they  work,  was  delayed 
for  nearly  a  year,  but  has  now  been  imple- 
mented in  at  least  a  few  instances. 

However,  the  Salvadoran  government's 
commitment  to  reform  does  not  extend  so 
far  as  to  include  any  willingness  to  share  po- 
litical power  with  the  poor  majority.  Since 
late  November  1979.  following  the  October 
coup,  the  military  has  shown  repeatedly 
that  it  does  not  tolerate  and  in  fact  aims  to 
exterminate  all  political  opposition.  This  is 
why  the  army  wages  a  war  of  terror  against 
the  organized  peasantry  and  suspected  sym- 
pathizers. Even  within  the  context  of  land 
reform,  the  army  has  used  its  role  in  the  ex- 
propriation of  estates  as  a  pretext  for  vio- 
lence sgainst  peasants  in  areas  wh«e  the 
popular  organizations  are  reputed  to  be 
strong. 

The  government's  opposition  to  any 
meaningful  political  reform  is  further  evi- 
denced by  developments  within  the  govern- 
ment since  the  coup  of  1979.  After  every 
confrontation  or  government  reorganiza- 
tion, the  most  repressive  elemmts  of  the 
military  emerged  in  a  stronger  position: 

Under  pressure  from  the  military,  the 
jimta  released  retired  rightist  BfaJor  Ro- 
t>erto  D'Aubuisson.  who  led  an  abortive 
coup  on  May  2.  1980. 

The  Vice  Minister  of  Defense.  Colond 
C^arranza,  went  unpunished  for  his  role  in 
an  attempted  coup  in  February  1980. 

Many  (Christian  Democrats  (Ruben 
Zamora  and  Hector  Dada  Hirezi.   among 
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ottMn)  reaigned  from  the  government  mnd 
tbe  party  tn  March  IMO.  charging  that  the 
military  high  command  wu  unwilling  to 
puniah  right-wing  violence. 

Junta  progreotve  Colonel  Adolf  o  Majano 
was  deprived  of  hia  powen  through  a  series 
of  military  decisions,  beginning  with  his  re- 
placement by  hardliner  Colonel  Jamie  Ou- 
tierres  as  Army  Commander  In  May.  and 
ending  with  his  ouster  from  the  Junta  in  De- 
cember. Maiano  was  arrested  (or  having  re- 
fused reassignment  to  a  post  in  Madrid,  and 
has  left  tbe  country. 

Tbe  current  reorganised  government,  with 
Christian  Democrat  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte 
as  President,  remains  dominated  by  the  mil- 
itary right.  After  a  year  of  silence  on  official 
violence,  and  explicit  hostility  to  the  popu- 
lar organiaatioas.  Duarte  has  lost  much  of 
his  popular  constituency  and  depends  for 
support  on  the  armed  forces. 

OuUerrea  remains  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  Oarcia  remains  Minister 
of  Defense.  The  newly  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  armed  forces  is  Colonel  Rafael 
Flores  Lima,  who  was  press  secretary  to 
former  President  Romero. 

In  summary,  the  present  government's 
commitment  to  reform  Is  only  partial.  It  Is 
discarding  the  oligarchy  without  changing 
the  oligarchic  structure,  especially  In  the 
political  arena.  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary about  it  to  warrant  provision  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

HOT  u  ons  iirmtasT 

The  Reagan  Administration,  like  the 
Carter  Administration,  defends  Its  policy  of 
security  assistance  to  the  government  of  El 
Salvador  in  terms  of  D.S.  national  Interest. 
Specifically,  the  Administration  makes 
three  claims.  First,  the  United  States  must 
reapoDd  to  a  "well  coordinated  covert 
effort"  (by  communiat  and  allied  powers)  to 
bring  alwut  the  overthrow  of  El  Salvador's 
established  government  and  to  impose  in  Its 
place  a  communist  regime  with  no  popular 
support.  Tbe  Administration  argues  that 
this  communist  effort  has  been  undertaken 
because  of  a  perceived  XJJS.  weaiuiess.  To  re- 
store credibility,  the  U.S.  must  act  decisively 
to  end  this  effort.  This  wiU  teU  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  what  they  can  expect  In 
tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

Tbe  seoMxl  argument  made  by  Secretaries 
Alexander  Haig  and  John  Bushnell  and 
President  Reagan  is  that  the  Issue  is  not 
only  communist  aggression  in  El  Salvador.  It 
is  tbe  threat  to  all  of  Central  America  and 
poaaibly  Mexico.  Halg  tias  spoken  about  a 
Cmtral  America  "hit  list."  SUte  Depart- 
ment officials  allege  a  three-stage  Cuban 
scheme  for  suttversion:  (1)  ideological  sup- 
port and  training  aid  to  guerrillas;  (2) 
Cuban  political  leadership  to  unite  differ- 
nent  guerrilla  factions  and  set  up  a  political 
front  to  attract  other  groups;  and  (3)  a  final 
effort  with  Cuban  military  aid  and  perhaps 
advisers  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Bushnell  rlsims  this  was  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua,  and  that  Cuba  already  has 
moved  to  stage  three  in  El  Salvador  and  is 
moving  toward  stage  two  in  Guatemala. 

Finally,  tbe  Administration  *«""»— '^  the 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  (FDR)  as  a 
nice  bunch  of  people  who  have  no  power 
and  amount  to  a  front  group  (or  the  guerril- 
las. 

On  the  first  point,  no  one  can  deny  the 
fact  that  other  states,  primarily  communist 
states,  did  infiltrate  weapons  and  other  mili- 
tary supplies  Into  El  Salvador.  However,  the 
Administration  admits  that  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  pressuring  Nicaragua,  the  major 
conduit  for  aid  from  communist  states,  to 
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slow  this  aid  to  a  trickle.  (The  Nicaraguan 
aid  cut-off  is  therefore  Inexplicable  unless 
Jeaae  Helms  Is  the  real  Secretary  of  SUte.) 

Furthermore,  many  independent  authori- 
ties argue  that  both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
now  realise  that  they  had  dramatically  over- 
estimated the  cohesion  and  popular  support 
of  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  These  au- 
thorities go  on  to  argue  that  both  probably 
would  have  drawn  back  without  any  U.S. 
effort.  As  some  State  E)epartment  docu- 
ments make  clear,  the  Nicaraguans  always 
were  reluctant  to  support  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas. 

Although  ADA  has  no  clear  evidence.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  Nicaraguans,  in  al- 
lowing their  territory  to  be  used  as  a  con- 
duit, were  trying  to  pay  off  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  for  aid  provided  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas In  their  struggle.  Reliable  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  Sandinistas  received  from  $10 
to  $30  million  In  cash  from  the  Sal\«doran 
guerrillas.  Now  Nicaragua  is  returning  to 
the  policy,  held  by  most  of  the  Sandlnista 
leadership,  of  providing  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  other  countries  with  moral  support 
only. 

In  sum,  ADA  contends  that  the  aid  pro- 
vided In  December  and  January  was  ex- 
traordinary and  that  C^uba  and  Nicaragua 
have  withdrawn  direct  support  from  the 
guerrillas.  The  Administration  response— to 
press  for  an  end  to  that  aid— was  Justified. 
ADA  does  not  believe,  however,  that  present 
U.S.  policy  should  be  based  on  charges  now 
outdated. 

Secondly,  the  State  Department  Is  correct 
In  what  it  has  said  about  C^uban  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  E\  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala. What  this  Administration  consistent- 
ly ignores  are  the  internal  situations  which 
give  rise  to  the  guerrilla  movements  which 
Cuba  aids. 

The  (actors  which  produce  a  revolution 
are  not  simply  social  conditions— poverty 
and  desperation— but  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment as  well.  Poverty  Is  just  as  great  in 
Honduras  as  In  Salvador  and  Guatemala;  on 
a  per-caplta  basis  it  Is  actually  greater.  Hon- 
duras, like  El  Salvador,  Is  a  very  violent  soci- 
ety. Cuba  has  provided  some  training  to 
Honduran  leftists.  Nonetheless,  there  Is  no 
significant  insurgency.  Bitter  political  oppo- 
nents are  not  on  opposite  sides  of  the  barri- 
cades, but  drink  together  at  the  American 
Embassy. 

The  primary  differences  are  twofold. 
First,  In  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  the 
armed  forces  developed  a  close  and  cosy  re- 
lationship with  the  very  wealthy.  And  they 
have  been  willing  to  use  terror  to  keep 
themselves  Un  power.  Secondly,  the  econom- 
ic elite  with  the  blessing  of  the  armed  forces 
grew  richer  and  richer,  with  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  ever  widening.  In  Hon- 
duras, on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  great 
wealthy  families  to  play  a  dominant  role  in 
politics.  The  army  is  equally  corrupt,  but  it 
has  never  engaged  In  massive  terror  to  re- 
press those  aspiring  to  participate  political- 
ly. In  the  last  two  years,  tn  fact,  the  military 
government  has  been  moving  the  country  In 
a  democratic  direction. 

If  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  are  on  a 
"hit  list,"  it  Is  l>ecause  the  governments  in 
those  countries  have  created  their  own 
crises.  The  U.S.  interest  should  be  not 
simply  to  stop  the  Cubans,  but  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  which  invite  CTuban  In- 
volvement. In  the  context  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, that  means  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
the  government. 

In  ADA'S  Judgment,  the  present  Salva- 
doran government  Is  not  reformable.  It  Is 
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therefore  not  in  the  interest  of  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  present  govern- 
ment, especially  Its  military  components. 
But  this  is  exacUy  what  U.8.  military  aid 
does. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  a  military  victory.  Such  an  out- 
come probably  would  Increase  the  hardline 
sentiments  in  both  the  Honduran  and  Gua- 
temalan armies.  It  probably  would  encour- 
age all  three  militaries  to  look  favorably  on 
a  military  expedition  to  root  out  the  "com- 
munist cancer"  (sic)  in  Nicaragua.  The  Nica- 
raguans must  certainly  would  erase  all  ves- 
tiges of  pluralism  and  look  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (or  protection.  Such  an  in- 
tense regionalization  o(  the  conflict  clearly 
is  contrary  to  U.S.  interests. 

The  alternative?  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion ought  to  begin  to  take  the  FDR  serious- 
ly. Even  the  most  iiardline  Administration 
spokesperson  admits  that  there  are  strong 
democratic  elements  in  the  FDR.  The  Ad- 
ministration argues,  however,  that  the  FDR 
Is  a  front  for  the  guerrillas.  To  some  extent 
this  Is  true.  It  is  true  primarily  because  the 
major  tool  in  Salvadoran  politics  is  now  the 
gun.  Substitute  free  organization  and  the 
ballot  in  place  of  violence  and  guns,  and  the 
guerrillas,  like  the  army,  will  recede  In  polit- 
ical importance.  This,  and  not  military  aid. 
Is  the  only  way  to  advance  U.S.  interests. 

In  conclusion,  ADA  finds  that  a  close 
reading  of  Section  502B  as  It  relates  to  El 
Salvador  demands  a  termination  of  security 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  government.* 


FIRSTHAND  LOOK  AT  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MAKYLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  May 
11,  1981,  89  young  men  and  women 
from  Dumbarton  Junior  High  School 
in  Baltimore.  Journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  firsthand  look  at  their  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  part  of  their  studies 
of  Ameri(»n  Government. 

These  students  toured  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Elngravlng,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Supreme  Court  as 
part  of  their  day's  activities. 

They  were  lead  by  the  following 
teachers:  Mr.  Robert  Plater  and  Mr. 
Ron  Boone. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Capital,  and  have  taken  an  in- 
terest in  our  Nation's  political  process. 

Students  who  visited  us  yesterday 
are: 

Greg  Calleri,  Brian  Cremen.  Steve 
Haynes,  Robyn  Bryan.  Sandy  Auty, 
Robin  Norris,  Joy  Hartman.  Lori 
Little,  Leslie  Owen.  Megan  Walsh, 
Terri  Keman.  Keith  Benfer,  Pat  Ma- 
honey.  Trish  Bonner.  Mike  McCul- 
lough,  Mike  Clark.  Steve  MUIer.  Bob 
Stoltzfus.  Lisa  Billings.  Julie  Miun. 
Gary  Houk.  and  Bart  Sarver. 

Kathy  Gettle.  Arielle  Hacker.  Meg 
Maffitt.    Use    Reno,    Elinor    Sparks, 
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Tom  Carson.  Mike  Curtig.  Tony  Pir- 
rera.  Lisa  Ackerman.  Laurie  CampbeU. 
Clara  Gardlll.  Sherry  Joneg,  Judy  Liv- 
ingston. Laura  Pitcocdt,  Lauren  Wil- 
liams, Bobbie  Bennett,  Tom  Corcoran, 
Steve  Gerber.  Laura  Eger,  Joe  Peter- 
son. George  Cooper,  and  Chris  Parks. 

Steve  Trageser,  Carrie  Carson.  Becca 
Cline,  Gavin  Valle,  Donna  Deitsch,  Su- 
zanne Hill,  Sandy  Stoll.  Keith  D'Agos- 
tino,  Kris  Aldrich,  Karen  Hinson. 
Kathy  Lynch,  Julie  Fisher,  Kevin 
Kennedy.  Debbie  Pryor,  Gus  Morri- 
son, Keith  Isaacs.  Barney  Abum,  Kurt 
Spurrier,  Carolj^  Clarkson,  Susan 
Gomey,  Chris  Rafferty,  and  Carol 
Wessner. 

Scott  Szeliga,  Gale  Dettor.  Sally 
Smatt.  Simon  Noel,  Chuck  Schomann. 
Mary  Caskey,  Missy  Gold,  Cathy  Pyle, 
Mike  Cooke,  Greg  Zenger.  Jill  Eisman, 
Laurie  Kreek,  Megan  Trumbore,  Chris 
McDonald.  Frank  Reler,  Daphne 
Rolfes,  Joe  Sprucebank,  Sondra  Kiser, 
Kevin  Merriman.  Amy  Brune,  Regine 
E^linger,  Kim  Jones,  and  Julie 
Sameth.* 


MIDEAST  JOURNAL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  12.  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Ii£r.  Speaker. 
Roger  Simon,  coltimnist  and  feature 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  re- 
cently authored  a  series  of  penetrating 
articles  on  the  situation  that  exists  in 
the  Middle  East.  His  articles  dealt 
with  an  Israeli  village  located  on  the 
Lebanon  border.  In  view  of  the  prob- 
lems in  that  part  of  the  world,  I  wish 
insert  these  very  timely  and  pertinent 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  May  10 
and  11  editions  of  the  Chicago  Sim- 
Times: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  May  10. 
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Mideast  Journal:  "The  Dead  Aren't  in 

Uniporm" 

(By  Roger  Simon) 

Beirut.  Lebanon.— The  snow-topped 
mountains  glowed  silver  in  the  moonlight 
and  the  stiadow  of  the  jet  skipped  across 
them,  leaping  up  from  the  valleys  and  onto 
the  pealis.  In  less  than  a  second,  the  jet 
crossed  the  (ace  o(  the  dimpled  moon  itself 
and  began  its  turn. 

The  ghostly  exhaust  traU  followed  behind 
it,  writing  across  the  sky  like  the  finger  of 
God.  Beneath  it  in  the  harbor,  the  ships  cir- 
cled or  lay  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  ware- 
houses to  stop  burning  and  hoping  that  the 
shelling  would  not  resume. 

For  Just  a  moment,  there  was  the  rarest  of 
things  In  this  city:  silence.  Then  the  Dixie 
Express  shattered  the  sky. 

The  Dixie  Express  Is  an  Israeli  Phantom 
fighter-bomber,  but  one  does  not  say 
"Israel"  here.  Israel  Is  to  the  south,  so  it  is 
called  Dixie.  And  the  Jets  of  Dixie  roam  at 
will,  cracluiig  the  sound  liarrier  to  say  hello. 

"It  Is  like  a  calling  card."  Dan  Pattir. 
counselor  to  the  prime  minister  of  Israel, 
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told  me  later.  "It  lets  our  friends  know  we 
are  there." 

And  their  enemies,  too.  Out  near  the  air- 
port, not  far  from  where  a  Soviet  T-34  tank 
waa  dug  in  up  to  its  treads  under  camou- 
flage netting,  two  Syrian  soldiers  got  up 
from  the  fire  where  their  tea  had  been 
brewing.  They  walked  out  from  under  the 
corrugated  tin  roof  of  their  sandbagged,  em- 
placement. 

With  weary  resignation,  they  began  track- 
ing tbe  plane  across  the  sky  with  anti-air- 
craft fire,  the  twin  barrels  of  the  gun  pop- 
ping back  and  forth,  throwing  up  puffs  of 
smoke  against  the  stars. 

They  did  not  really  expect  to  hit  It.  But 
they  had  their  duty.  And  they  did  accom- 
plish one  thing.  From  across  the  hartior  and 
the  city  came  the  soft  crump  of  the  mortars. 
tbe  sharp  crack  of  artillery,  the  ragged  tear- 
ing noise  of  heavy  machinegun  fire.  The 
anti-aircraft  guns  tiad  served  as  the  opening 
l>aton  in  Beirut's  nightly  concert. 

Once  upon  a  time  not  long  ago,  wars  like 
this  were  fought  with  aging  Garand  rifles 
and  ancient  Springfields.  with  Molotov 
cocktails  and  mortars  made  from  the  ex- 
haust pipes  of  old  cars. 

Now,  the  boats  and  trucks  unload  tanlcs. 
howitzers,  rocket  launchers;  bazookas,  and 
txtxload  after  boxload  of  automatic  assault 
rifles  stiU  in  their  oiled  wrappings  and  com- 
plete with  instructions. 

In  the  Mideast  today,  weapons  are  the  one 
universally  recognized  symtx>l  of  friendship, 
whether  it  l>e  AW  ACS  for  the  Saudis  or 
rocket-propelled  grenades  for  the  Lebanese 
Christians.  And  everyone  wants  to  make 
friends  and  money:  the  Soviets,  the  French, 
the  British,  the  Israelis,  the  United  States. 

Over  here,  nothin'  says  lovin'  like  a  tank. 

"Lebanon  is  now  the  battlegrovmd  for  all 
the  troubles  of  the  B^deast."  Alfred  Mady. 
a  spokesman  for  the  Christian  forces,  said. 
"It  is  open  land,  open  season,  for  every- 
thing. For  narcotics,  for  weapons,  for  terror- 
ism. There  is  no  such  word  as  legal  in  Leba- 
non. Anything  goes." 

It  has  tteen  going  badly.  More  than  500 
people  were  lulled  here  last  month  and  the 
fighting  continues.  Not  only  fighting  be- 
tween the  various  Lebanese  factions— some 
students  of  the  conflict  count  no  fewer  tlian 
39  separate  militias— which  is  bad  enough, 
but  also  fighting  t)etween  the  Syrians  and 
Israelis. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one.  though.  Is 
that  the  dead  as  almost  never  soldiers.  This 
is  a  war  planned  by  statesmen,  directed  by 
generals  and  fought  by  militiamen,  but  the 
casualties  rarely  wear  uniforms.  They  wear 
business  suits  and  carry  briefcases.  They 
wear  dresses  and  carry  shopping  bags.  They 
wear  Moslen  robes  and  carry  farm  tools. 
They  ofter  wear  diapers  and  carry  nothing. 

An  unmarked  but  very  real  "Green  Line" 
separates  the  Christian  side  from  the 
Moslem  side  of  Beirut.  In  normal  times, 
thousands  cross  the  line  every  day.  But  in 
these  times,  when  they  can  cross  at  all, 
people  plunge  and  scuttle  across.  Taxi  driv- 
ers lean  on  their  horns  and  speed  across  the 
no-man's-land  drawing  sniper  fire. 

On  the  day  I  arrived,  only  30  or  40  shells 
had  fallen  so  the  fighting  was  reported  as 
"light"  or  "sporadic"  much  as  in  another 
city  the  weather  would  be  reported  as 
"partly  cloudy"  or  "drizzly."  So  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  It  was  not  big  news,  surely  not 
as  important  as  ttvreats  of  Soviet  interven- 
tion in  Poland  or  Injuries  from  rubber  bul- 
lets in  Belfast. 

But  this  is  not  a  village.  It  Is  a  city  of  more 
than   a   million   people,   with   houses  and 
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apartment  blocks  and  shopping  areas  and 
bighrises.  And  the  shells  are  not  so  much 
aimed  as  merely  fired.  The  Moslems  Imow 
all  they  have  to  do  is  turn  their  mortars 
east  to  hit  a  Christian.  The  Chirstiana 
merely  liave  to  fire  west  to  hit  a  Moslem. 
The  targets  are  no  more  clearly  defined 
than  that. 

It  is  not  yet  all-out  war.  The  shell-pocked 
hulk  of  the  Holiday  Inn  still  looms  sUent 
and  empty  over  the  Beirut  tiarbor.  a  monu- 
ment to  the  civil  war  of  1975  and  1976, 
where  Christians  and  Moslems  blasted  each 
other  for  19  months,  leaving  37,000  dead 
and  property  damage  of  about  $15  billion. 

But  even  though  it  is  not  full-scale  war. 
the  shells  still  fall  from  the  skies  like  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  And  after  they  have 
landed  and  the  yellow-gray  smoke  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  Mediterranean  breezes, 
the  people  get  up  and  walk  about  again. 
They  buy  fat  red  strawberries  from  street 
vendors.  They  sit  outside  their  shops,  slap- 
ping down  the  markers  of  their  bat^gam- 
mon  games.  They  buy  tax-free  and  dirt- 
cheap  cigarettes  and  go  to  American  movies. 

"Kramer  vs.  Kramer"  is  still  paddng  them 
in  on  iMth  sides  of  the  Green  Line.  The  res- 
taurants along  the  sea  are  still  open,  though 
the  owners  complain  that  the  new  practice 
of  (istiing  by  hand  grenade  sometimes  dis- 
turtx  the  customers. 

Kamal  Jrab  meets  me  at  the  airport.  He 
works  for  the  CtHnmodore  Hotel,  and  it  Is 
his  job  to  see  ttiat  guests  get  from  the  air- 
port to  the  hotel  alive.  The  fee  Is  very  small, 
considering  the  service. 

To  Kamal,  as  to  many  Lebanese,  the 
fighting  is  an  unfortunate  but  not  over- 
whelming fact  of  life,  sometliing  that  makes 
the  traffic  bad  and  the  electricity  some- 
times faU. 

"A  beautiful  country,"  he  sajrs,  sweeping 
his  hand  over  the  mountains  which  cup  the 
city.  "The  Switzerland  of  the  Mideast." 
They  really  used  to  call  it  that,  a  reference 
to  the  mountains  and  banks,  not  to  the 
peace  and  quiet. 

The  front  seat  of  our  cab  is  covered  by  a 
tapestry  ttiat  depicts  in  unpleasantly  real 
flesh  tones  the  heads  of  John  Kennedy. 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King. 

"For  good  luck."  Kamal  says,  patting 
their  faces.  As  we  come  to  the  first  check- 
point and  two  soldiers  with  rifles  fixed  with 
grenade  launchers  come  toward  us.  it  occurs 
to  me  Kamal  has  picked  three  strange  ex- 
amples of  good  luck. 

Tou  cannot  move  more  than  a  few  bl(xdLs 
without  going  through  a  checkpoint,  and 
they  soon  become  a  way  of  life.  They  are 
usually  just  sandbags,  sometimes  with  a  tin 
sheet  on  top  and  one  or  two  bored  soldiers 
inside.  Few  Westerners  are  bothoed.  al- 
though American  diplomats  must  travel  to 
and  from  the  airport  with  bodyguards. 

There  are  Sjrr-ian  checkpoints.  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  checkpoints,  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Army  checkpoints.  Lebanese 
Army  checkpoints,  Ctiristian  checl^points 
and.  if  one  goes  far  enough.  United  Nation 
checkpoints,  where  one  is  stopped  by  red- 
raced  Irishmen  or  blond-haired  Swedes  or 
black-sldnned  Nigerians  or  Fijians. 

Slightly  smaller  than  Connecticut,  Leba- 
non is  big  enough  for  everyone  to  fight  over. 

The  traffic  grows  heavy  as  we  make  our 
way  toward  the  hotel.  The  traffic  lights 
have  not  worked  for  years,  and  soon  we  are 
stopped  in  a  massive  traffic  Jam.  with  every- 
one blowing  his  horn  furiously.  Grid  lock  is 
not  a  dire  prediction  in  this  city,  it  is  a  way 
of  life. 
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problinn  li  aolved  In  the 
A  few  aoidlen  wuMter  over 
aUri  ww^m  their  rlflaB.  (ordnc  aome  cmn 
to  turn  away  onto  other  atreeta.  lettlnc 
others  slip  by.  As  soon  aa  the  aokUera 
appear,  the  homa  grow  atlent. 

The  weakest  element  in  liCbanon  ia  the 
government  of  Lebanon.  Many  people  don't 
bother  paying  tazea  anymore.  Law  and 
order  la  provided  by  anyone  who  baa  a  gun 
and  enough  armed  frlenda  to  aee  that  he 
keeps  It  Tou  can  buy  a  hot  Mercedes-Bens 
for  $800.  And  you  can  drive  It  until  someone 
ateals  It  again. 

QartMge  Ues  In  empty  Iota.  Sometimes  It  Is 
collected:  more  often  someone  will  grow 
tired  to  the  amell.  douae  it  with  gaaoUne  and 
try  to  get  rid  of  it  that  way. 

The  harbor  Is  controlled  by  Christian 
forces,  who  extract  "taxes"  from  each  cargo, 
but  any  trucks  that  onload  the  ships  and 
croaa  Into  Moslem  territory  must  pay  again. 

Some  things  do  work.  Phones,  water  and 
electricity  are  Interrupted  only  sporadically. 
And  there  Is  wealth  here,  both  from  tradi- 
tional sources  and  from  war  profiteering. 

Lebanon  is  a  country  that  runs  by  force  of 
habit.  But  that  has  its  limits. 

"The  car  bombs  go  off  because  nobody 
checks  for  them."  an  Irish  Journalist  told 
me.  "Have  you  ever  been  in  Belfast?  My 
God.  you  can't  leave  your  car  for  five  min- 
utes without  the  police  or  army  checking  it 
over.  Here,  nobody  checks  and  nobody 
cares.  Tou  can  blow  somebody's  head  off  or 
blow  up  a  block  of  flats  and  nobody  will 
arrest  you  for  murder." 

On  my  second  day  in  Beirut,  an  artillery 
shell  came  whistling  into  the  central  busi- 
dlstrlct  about  a  block  from  where  I 
It  landed  with  a  tremendous  crack 
and  knocked  down  three  people.  I  waited  for 
police  sirens  to  wail,  but  there  were  none. 
No  ambulances  rushed  to  the  scene.  No  fire 
»"g<"—  clanged  their  way  up  the  crowded 
streeto  to  faatUe  the  amaU  blaze  that  had 
been  set  off.  The  injured  were  collected  in 
private  cars  and  taken  away. 

The  most  recent  round  of  fighting  erupted 
when  Christian  militia  forces  tried  to  gain 
control  of  the  town  of  Zahle  in  the  fertUe 
Bekaa  Valley.  The  town  Ues  near  the  road 
to  Damascus,  and  the  Syrians  declared  it 
vital  to  their  own  security.  So  they  began 
shdling  the  town. 

"In  *'^T>fT»*"*'^  the  questions  of  the  Mid- 
east, however,  you  must  never  rule  out 
sheer  gangsterism."  a  Western  diplomat 
told  me.  "The  Bekaa  Valley  is  one  of  the 
great  hashish  producing  areas  of  the  Mid- 
east. We  are  talking  about  an  industry  that 
mtasurw  profits  in  the  billions.  Billions. 
Whatever  army  controls  the  Bekaa  controls 
that  traffic  and  that  profit. " 

Whatever  the  reason  behind  the  fighting, 
it  Is  now  getting  beyond  the  control  of  all 
parttea.  Israel  had  an  informal  understand- 
ing with  Syria:  Syria  would  not  operate  too 
dose  to  the  South  and  would  not  deploy 
mlsslln  In  return.  Israel  would  limit  its  at- 
tacks to  South  Lebanon  and  the  Dixie  Ex- 
pccas  would  buzz  but  not  attack  dose  to 
Syria. 

But  the  Zahle  fighting  shattered  the  un- 
derstanding. Fearing  a  massacre  of  the 
Christians.  Isra^  Phantom  Jets  shot  down 
two  Syrian  hrilcopters  that  had  been  firing 
on  Christian  positions.  Now  the  Syrians 
have  moved  In  surface-to-air  missiles  to 
knock  out  the  Israeli  planes. 

Nobody  seems  wlUtaig  to  back  down  and. 
Uke  it  or  not.  the  United  States  may  become 
Involved  In  the  conflict. 

-If  the  United  States  or  Israel  believes 
that  it  can  undermine  the  itfartfsstnMS  of 
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the  PLO  and  Syria,  it  Is  mistaken."  Farouk 
iemMn,mi  the  political  chief  of  the  PLO, 
said  in  an  interview.  "This  srould  lead  to  a 
much  wider  war  than  the  United  States 
Imaglntw  s  war  that  would  cover  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

"Regardlesa  of  the  costs.  American  inter- 
ests would  not  escape  the  hands  of  the  Pal- 
estinians. If  the  United  States  exposes  the 
PLO  to  danger,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  strike 
at  American  interests  wherever  they  are." 

There  seem  to  be  no  smaU  wars  anymore, 
nor  shori  ones.  I  talked  to  Karin  T.i.»«*»Ht. 
a  young  Norwegian  collector  of  handicrafts 
and  antiques,  whose  apartment  window  had 
Just  been  blasted  by  a  car  bomb,  spraying 
her  empty  bed  with  rasor-Uke  shards  of 
glass.  She  told  me  I  must  see  the  Syrian 
checkpoint  near  the  American  Embassy  in 
West  Beirut  before  I  left. 

"Go  see  the  soldier  there,"  she  said  with 
cold  fury.  "Then  you'll  see  what  the  fight- 
ing in  this  country  is  all  about. 

"He  stands  there  every  day  with  his  Ka- 
lashnikov  rifle  and  his  hand  grenades.  And 
he  stops  people  or  he  waves  them  by.  And 
do  you  know  how  old  he  is?  Do  you?  He  is 
10. 1  asked  him.  He  is  10. 

"When  you  use  the  children."  she  asked, 
"what  do  you  have  left?" 

On  both  sides  of  the  Green  Line  they 
would  tell  her  that  she  misses  the  point. 
Both  sides  would  show  her  the  pictures  in 
their  literature,  the  slick,  glossy  pictures  of 
small  children  carrying  big  guns. 

The  point,  they  would  tell  her,  is  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  losses  to  this  genera- 
tion, the  struggle  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
next  generation.  And  the  next.  And  the 
next.  And  the  next. 

OaiGHfs  OP  Wax  Axk  Makt 
(By  Roger  Simon) 

BxixTTT,  Lsbahor.— The  current  war  in 
Lebanon  is  not  only  a  war  between  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems,  but  also  a  war  between 
the  left  and  the  right,  as  well  as  Syria  and 
Israel.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  also  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States,  which  supplies 
weapons  to  Israel,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  supplies  weapons  to  Syria. 

The  roots  of  the  war  are  religious,  but  in 
the  tfCideast  religion  is  more  than  a  set  of 
beliefs:  it  is  a  complete  social  and  political 
structure.  The  religions  live  apari  and 
rarely  intermarry. 

The  Lebanese  constitution  of  1943  sought 
not  to  ignore  religious  differences,  but  to 
build  them  into  law.  Parliamentary  seats  ss 
well  ss  political  and  administrative  Jobs 
were  allocated  on  religious  lines. 

The  president  was  always  to  be  a  Maron- 
ite  Christian,  the  prime  minister  a  Sunnl 
Moslem  and  the  speaker  of  Parliament  a 
Shiite  Moslem. 

Civil  service  Jobs.  Judgeships  and  teaching 
positions  were  allocated  in  the  same 
maimer. 

The  idea  was  to  safegiuird  the  posltkm  of 
Christians  in  an  Arab  world  and  also  to  rec- 
ognize the  power  of  the  Moslems.  Each 
group  is  roughly  half  the  3  million  popula- 
tion. Somewhat  surprisingly,  it  seemed  to 
work  for  many  years.  Lebanese  citizens  en- 
Joyed  a  degree  of  personal  liberty  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  Arab  world. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Lebanon  adopted  the 
formula  of  "strength  through  weakness." 
The  Lebanese  army  did  not  seek  to  be  a 
match  for  the  powerful  Israeli  army  to  the 
south.  Lebanon  was  careful  to  offer  no  secu- 
rity threat  to  Israel  and  after  1»48  was  left 
alone  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflicts. 

But  tensions  between  the  Moslems  and 
Christians  within  Lebanon  increased,  and 
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the  presence  of  400,000  well-organised  Pal- 
estinian refugees  was  too  much  for  the  deli- 
cate balance  to  bear. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organisation  from  Jordan  in  1970, 
Lebanon  became  the  only  country  where 
the  PLO  could  train  and  operate  openly. 
The  Christians  not  only  feared  the  Palestin- 
ians because  they  were  Moslems,  but  the 
Christians  also  were  afraid  that  PLO  raids 
into  Israel  from  Lebanese  soil  would  invite 
Israeli  counterattack. 

In  1975.  dvll  war  broke  out  in  Lebanon. 
The  Syrians,  who  have  never  forgotten  that 
Lebanon  once  was  pari  of  Syria,  were  asked 
by  the  Lebanese  government  to  help  estab- 
lish order.  This  they  did,  but  the  36,000 
Syrian  troops  have  never  left. 

Originally,  the  Syrians  sided  with  the 
Christians.  But  the  Syrians  switched  sides 
after  Israel  responded  to  PLO  terror  attacks 
by  invading  south  Lebanon  and  the  Chris- 
tians sought  Israeli  aid.  The  Sjrrians  found 
an  Israeli-Christian  alliance  unacceptable 
and  backed  the  Palestinians. 

Who  is  currently  fighting  whom  is  even 
more  complicated  but  there  is  basically  a 
Leftist-Moslem-Syrian-Palestlnlan  alliance 
vs.  a  Rightist-Christian-Israeli  alliance. 

When  Israel  withdrew  from  Lebanon  it 
turned  over  control  of  border  strip  in  the 
south  to  a  maverick  Lebanese  Christian 
army  officer  who  now  calls  it  Free  Lebanon. 
To  the  north  of  him  are  UN  peace-keeping 
forces,  and  to  the  north  of  them  PLO  con- 
trolled territory.  Syrian  forces  control  West 
Beirut  and  the  Bekaa  Valley.  Christian 
forces  control  East  Beirut  and  northern 
Lebanon. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  May  11, 

1981] 

MisBAST  JouwfAi.:  "Iskakl:  Rockxt  Firs  and 

THE  BOTS  ON  109" 

(By  Roger  Simon) 

SaCOND  OP  A  SEXISS 

Mktulla,  Isbaxl.— They  had  been  in  the 
shelter  for  two  days.  Women  and  children 
mostly,  they  sat  and  listened  to  the  rockets 
faU. 

The  doors  to  the  shelter  were  huge  steel 
slabs.  They  were  painted  gray  and  were  ice 
cold  to  the  touch.  There  were  two  of  them, 
placed  at  right  angles.  One  is  always  closed 
before  the  other  is  opened. 

The  doors  had  air  filters  in  case  of  germ 
or  gas  attack  and  there  was  s  shower  be- 
tween them  to  wash  off  contamination.  On 
the  inner  door,  in  Hebrew  letters,  were  the 
words  "The  Broken  Heart  CHub."  Beneath 
them  was  a  drawing  of  a  heart  torn  in  two. 

Inside,  the  people  sat  on  bunk  beds  and 
folding  chairs.  On  the  surface,  the  electric- 
ity had  been  knocked  out.  But  down  here 
there  was  the  steady  clatter  of  a  generator 
and  pale,  yellow  light. 

ChUdren  in  sunsuits  and  floppy  terry 
cloth  hats  bounced  up  and  down  on  the  beds 
and  went  running  between  the  legs  of  the 
Ptng-Pong  table.  On  the  concrete  walls  were 
posters  of  Starsky  and  Hutch,  Charlie's 
Angels  and  Superman.  Someone  had  also 
painted  a  few  flowers. 

High  on  the  wall,  there  was  an  escape 
hatch  in  case  the  unthinkable  happened 
and  the  two  steel  doors  were  breached  by  at- 
tackers. 

Liaw  Belsky,  age  2,  sat  on  his  mother's 
lap,  wetly  gumming  a  matzo.  His  mother, 
Smadar,  often  wonders  If  her  child  really 
understands  what  is  happening  when  he  is 
picked  tip  from  his  playthings  In  the  front 
yard  and  is  rushed  Into  a  shelter. 
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"Liaw,"  she  asked,  "do  you  know  why  we 
are  here?" 

"Boom."  Liaw  said. 

"What  kind  of  boom?"  she  asked. 

"Kat-oo-sha!"  he  said  with  a  burbling 
laugh.  "Kat-eo-sha!" 

The  Katyusha  rocket  Is  a  man-killer.  Man- 
ufactured by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fired 
from  a  single  or  multltube  launching  rack. 
It  Is  a  favorite  weapon  of  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas. 

The  Katyusha  is  not  very  accurate  but 
can  be  fired  over  long  distancea  It  is  made 
to  be  fired  into  urban  settlements,  where  ac- 
curacy is  not  important.  When  it  lands,  it 
explodes  in  a  whirring  cloud  of  shrapnel. 

Up  above  the  shelter  where  Liaw  and  his 
mother  sat,  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  out- 
side the  Araaim  Hotel,  there  is  a  partially 
exploded  3-foot-long  Katyusha.  It  is  such  a 
familiar  sight  here  that  people  don't  even 
turn  to  look  at  it  anymore. 

Metulla  is  a  resort  towiL  It  is  Israel's 
northemmoflt  settlement,  founded  by  Jews 
nearly  90  years  ago.  It  is  a  place  where  Is- 
raelis come  for  clean  air  and  the  cool 
breezes  that  blow  off  the  mountains. 

It  is  not  large.  There  is  one  main,  tree- 
shaded  street  with  a  few  hotels.  The  street 
climbs  upward  toward  the  border  with  Leba- 
non. A  longtime  target  of  shellfire  from 
across  that  border,  Metulla  has  plenty  of 
bomb  shelters.  And  it  is  easy  to  forget,  33 
years  after  Independence,  that  some  Israelis 
still  spend  the  night  in  them. 

Some  refuse  to,  though.  It  is  hard  to  stay. 
There  is  a  helpless,  claustrophobic  feeling 
in  the  shelters.  Tou  not  only  hear  the  deep, 
booming  baas  of  the  shells,  but  you  feel 
them  through  the  earth  and  concrete. 

A  woman  wearing  sunglasses  and  carrying 
a  beach  bag  walked  along  the  main  street  in 
front  of  Israeli  military  headquarters. 

"Incoming!"  a  soldier  shouted  at  her.  He 
meant  that  the  blasts  were  Palestinian 
shells  coming  in.  not  Israeli  shells  going  out. 

"I  grew  up  in  Jerusalem,"  she  shouted 
back,  waving  him  off.  "This  is  not  so  bad." 

Reuven  Weinberg,  manager  of  the  Sheleg- 
Halevenon  Hotel,  did  not  go  down  to  the 
shelter.  He  expressed  a  common  Israeli  atti- 
tude. "In  this  country  you  can  get  killed  in 
many  places,"  he  said  with  a  shrug.  "In  the 
shelter,  out  of  the  shelter,  there's  a  differ- 
ence? Life  is  to  live.  So  live  it." 

The  Israeli  response  to  such  shelling  is  to 
shell  back,  both  by  artillery  and  gunboat. 
They  also  send  planes  and  troops  into  Leba- 
non from  time  to  time  to  attack  guerrilla 
targets. 

The  Israelis  know  that  the  raids  are  not 
popular  with  other  countries.  They  know 
that  to  a  large  part  of  the  world,  the  Israelis 
are  no  longer  viewed  sympathetically  as  the 
scrappy  survivors  of  the  Holocaust.  They 
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know  that  to  many  they  are  now  viewed  as 
the  vOlalns  and  not  the  victlma. 

They  do  not  care.  They  would  rather  live 
than  be  liked. 

"We  became  the  good  Boy  Scouts  of  the 
Middle  East,"  Brig.  Gen.  Taakov  Even,  the 
chief  Israeli  military  q>okesman,  said  of  an 
earlier  era.  "When  you  do  not  retaliate 
[and]  you  Just  suffer,  the  world  loves  you. 
Tou  are  the  permanent  tmderdog." 

Now,  Israel  retaliates  by  land,  sea  and  air. 
It  strikes  at  military  targets  in  Lebanon,  but 
does  not  deny  that  civilians  sometimes  die. 

"We  have  pursued  a  simple  policy  with 
our  bordering  countries,"  a  government 
spokesman  told  me.  "We  told  them  it  is  im- 
possible that  our  people  should  live  in  shel- 
ters, that  our  children  should  die,  while 
(heir  killers  should  live  freely  and  painlessly 
in  the  sunlight.  We  ask  them  to  stop  the 
terrorists  who  live  within  their  twrders.  If 
they  don't,  we  will." 

"We  are  on  the  offensive,"  Gen.  Even  said. 
"We  are  the  aggressors.  We  are  penetrating 
the  so-called  border  of  the  so-called  sover- 
eign state  of  Lebanon,  and  we  go  after  [the 
terrorists]  wherever  they  hide." 

Someone  has  to  translate  such  policy  into 
action.  So  meet  the  boys  of  Hill  109. 

Hill  109  is  on  the  Golan  Heights,  to  the 
south  and  east  of  Metulla.  Most  of  the 
world  calls  this  place  Israeli-Occupied  Terri- 
tory. The  Israelis  call  it  an  Israeli-Adminis- 
tered Area.  The  Syrians  call  it  Syria. 

The  Syrians  lost  it  in  the  war  of  1967  and 
faUed  to  take  it  back  in  the  war  of  1973. 
There  is  much  debate  and  argument  wheth- 
er the  Israelis  are  here  legally  and  whether 
they  can  afford  to  give  it  back. 

The  current  Israeli  government,  however, 
tends  to  cut  through  such  debates. 

"We  control  the  area,"  Moshe  Arens, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Defense  Committee  of  the  Israeli  par- 
liament, told  me.  "That  is  a  simple  fact.  We 
are  not  defensible  from  our  old  borders. 
That  is  another  fact.  I  say  we  keep  what  we 
have." 

Hill  109  is  a  "porcupine"  stronghold.  To 
create  one  you  take  a  hill,  any  hill,  and  you 
hollow  it  out.  Tou  put  steel  corridors  inside 
and  booby-trap  them  every  few  yards,  so 
you  can  bring  down  the  roof  if  the  bad  guys 
get  in. 

On  top  you  pour  concrete  and  cover  that 
with  stone  blocics  to  absorb  direct  bombard- 
ment. Tou  put  in  a  generator,  air  condition- 
er, heater  (it  snows  here  in  winter)  and 
water  supply.  Tou  put  land  mines  around  it, 
an  armored  personnel  carrier  mounted  with 
a  .50-caliber  machinegun  in  the  backjrard, 
some  mortars  and  bazookas  up  top  and 
barbed  wire  around  the  whole  thing. 

Then  you  bring  in  the  boys. 

Second  Lt.  Alon  commands  the  30  or  so 
men  of  Hill  109.  He  is  20.  He  has  been  grow- 
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Ing  a  beard  for  three  months  and  it  looks 
like  first  bearda  always  do.  If  he  Uved  in 
Anmrlca.  you  could  picture  him  at  a  college 
fraternity  smoker,  wearing  a  crested  blazer 
and  drinking  beer  out  of  a  ZBT  mug.  Here, 
because  the  border  with  Syria  has  been 
quiet  lately,  he  has  been  leading  patrols  into 
Lebanon. 

"It  breaks  up  the  boredom,"  he  says. 
"That  and  athletics.  I've  been  here  three 
months.  I  leave  next  week,  thank  God." 

From  down  a  corridor  comes  the  giggling 
of  about  a  dozen  gum-chewing  teen-age 
girls.  They  work  in  army  recruiting  centers 
and  have  come  to  learn  about  life  on  the 
front  lines. 

Do  the  girls  help  break  up  the  monotony, 
I  ask. 

Alon  makes  a  sour  face.  "They  are  on 
duty,"  he  says.  "They  aren't  any  fun." 

Are  there  any  problems  in  the  unit? 
Drinking?  Drugs? 

"No,"  he  says.  "We  really  can't  afford  to. 
Syria  is  very  close.  They  have  more  soldiers 
than  we  do.  We  have  to  stay  prepared.  We 
have  to  be  better  than  them,  one  on  one.  On 
Passover  we  had  a  glass  of  wine.  One  glass. 
That  was  it." 

Do  you  expect  action  with  Syria? 

"I  hope  iM>t,"  he  says  with  genuine  seri- 
ousness. "It  is  not  like  fighting  in  Lebanon. 
Action  here  means  war." 

How  do  your  men  like  staying  at  Hill  109? 


he  says,  "I  can't 


"If  we  don't  stay  here,' 
imagine  who  will." 

Back   in   Metulla.   Lt.   Eli   Messer.   who 

serves  on  the  Lebanese  front,  sat  outside 
the  hotel  where  the  Katyusha  hung  in  the 
tree.  "If  we  have  information  that  the  ter- 
rorists are  sitting  there,  planning  an  attack 
on  Israel,  then  we  move  against  them."  he 
said.  "They  hit  us  with  a  Katyusha  and  we 
hit  them  with  our  air  force.  This  is  unfair? 
We  must  always  be  the  victims?  That  would 
be  more  fair?  People  in  America  would  like 
us  more? 

"Without  our  strikes  against  the  terror- 
ists, do  you  know  what  would  happen?  All 
over  the  world,  people  would  be  watching 
TV  and  saying,  'Oh,  the  poor  people.  The 
poor  Jews.  BCy,  my,  too  bad.'  And  what 
would  happen?  The  Syrians  or  the  terrorists 
would  be  sitting  here  in  Metulla. 

"And  you  think  we  haven't  paid  a  price? 
Tou  have  heard  what  little  Liaw  said  in  the 
bomb  shelter.  How  old  is  he?  Two?  How 
many  words  does  he  know?  How  many 
words  does  he  know,  but  he  knows  the  word 
Katyusha.  He  knows  what  a  rodEet  is. 

"When  your  childrra  grow  up  Uke  that,  do 
not  tell  me  you  haven't  paid  a  price."* 
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May  13,  1981 


The  SoiAte  met  at  9:30  ajn.,  on  the 
explntion  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(lir.  TBumMOHO) . 


[Legitlatioe  day  of  Monday.  April  27.  1981) 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Will  the  Chair  recognire 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 


PKkTn 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Hahreraon.  LLJ>..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Aa  the  heart  longs  tor  flowing  streams, 
so  longs  my  soul  tor  Thee.  O  Ood.  My 
fO«2  thirat*  for  God.  for  the  living  Gcd.— 
Psalms  42  :  1-3. 

Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself  O  God 
and  our  souls  are  restless  until  they  rest 
te  TAee.— St.  Augustine. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  Thee  In  our 
hearts,  O  God.  We  need  Thee.  Our  hearts 
are  einpty  without  Thee.  Our  souls  are 
starred  when  we  are  indifferent  to  Thee. 
Help  us  to  seek  Thee,  to  open  our  hearts 
to  Thee,  to  wait  upon  Thee,  to  love  Thee. 

Deliver  us  from  the  secularism  and 
materialism  that  denies  Thee  and  de- 
humanizes us.  Restore  to  us  the  reality 
of  Thy  presence.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

RECocairnoN  op  the  AcnNO 

MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  is  reco^ilzed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joiunal  of 
the  Senate  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  brief  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  exceed  9:45  a.m., 
with  Senators  being  permitted  to  speak 
therein.       

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  leadership  tkne  <hi  this  side 
until  the  acting  minority  leader  has  used 
his  time. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  staff,  Ron  Tammen  and  Doug  Waller, 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  S.  815,  and 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAM  BERRY'S  VOICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  spoken  on  several  occasions 
about  the  new  Sy'.via  Rothchild  book, 
"Voices  Prom  the  Holocaust,"  which  in- 
cludes many  testaments  from  the  holo- 
caust victims  of  World  War  n.  These  ac- 
counts are  not  presented  so  much  as  his- 
torical documents  as  they  are  evidence 
of  the  holocaust's  wounds.  They  are  thus 
not  to  be  challenged  but  acknowledged, 
not  refuted  but  remembered. 

Sam  Berry's  story  is  one  such  story 
to  remember. 

Sam  Berry  did  not  believe  it  was  going 
to  happen.  He  and  his  family  were  with 
those  who  laughed  at  Hitler  and  said. 
"He  was  talking  big  and  had  paper 
tanks."  He  passed  up  a  chtmce  to  go  and 
live  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  because  he  did  not 
want  to  leave  his  mother. 

"Later,"  he  says,  "he  would  have  been 
happy  to  leave  but  it  was  too  late." 

Sooner  than  he  had  expected,  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  Sosnowiec,  Poland,  the 
town  where  Berry  lived  with  his  wife  and 
family. 

After  living  there  a  short  time,  being 
shuttled  from  ghetto  to  ghetto,  the  Na- 
zis sent  them  to  Shordllla  and  the  fam- 
ily was  separated.  Their  child  was  taken 
from  Berry's  hands  and  Berry  was  sent 
to  Auschwitz.  Although  he  discusses  all 
the  emotional  terror  and  torture  of  liv- 
ing in  Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald,  he 
says  that  the  biggest  loss  in  his  life  was 
when  they  took  away  his  baby  and  killed 
it,  after  he  had  tried  so  hard  to  save  it. 

Aided  by  daring  and  ingenuity,  and  a 
willingness  to  take  many  risks.  Berry 
stayed  aUve  until  the  American  front 
reached  the  mudhole  in  which  he  was 
hiding. 

Berry  was  reunited  with  his  wife  after 
the  war  and  they  remained  for  a  short 
time  in  Poland.  She  then  wanted  to  go 
to  Israel,  but  he  chose  instead  to  register 
as  1  of  the  200.000  refugees  permitted  to 
come  into  the  United  States.  Sam  Berry 


explains  In  his  chapter  why  he  chose  the 
United  States  over  Israel.  He  says: 

TTnderstand,  I'm  not  a  believer.  I'm  not  an 
Orthodox  Jew — I  have  to  be  honest.  I  never 
was.  I  heard  It  was  a  free  country  and  that 
If  you  want  to  work  you  can  make  a  life: 
you  dont  have  to  be  afraid  of  your  religion 
or  your  upbringing. 

So  many  years  later,  Mr.  President, 
how  can  we  not  declare  to  ourselves  and 
to  others  our  opposition  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Sam  Berry,  and  our  determina- 
tion to  prevent  another  incidence  of 
genocide? 

We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty  in 
the  light  of  our  commitment  to  peace 
and  our  recollection  of  the  holocaust.  We 
must,  as  Elie  Wiesel  tells  us  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Roth's  book,  "Listen  to  the 
Voices." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  leadership  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  back  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
soon  to  resume  consideration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  when  that  takes 
place  that  the  Levin  amendment  will  be 
the  pending  business;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


SHAW  MUDGE.  CONNECTICUT 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OP 
THE    YEAR 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
senior  Senator  from  Cormectlcut,  as 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  as  a  friend,  I  am  both  de- 
lighted and  proud  that  Shaw  Mudge  has 
been  recognized  as  the  small  business 
person  of  the  year  for  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Shaw  received  more  noad- 
nations  and  more  testimony  in  his  favor 
from  his  fellow  businessmen  in  the  State 
than  any  other  candidate  being  con- 
sidered for  this  award. 


•  This  "Imllet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insenioaa  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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That  alone  should  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  kind  of  man  Shaw  is. 

In  fftct  though,  he  is  many  men.  He  la 
the  57-year-old  founder  of  six  com- 
panies hi  the  essential  oU  and  fragrance 
industry,  as  well  as  the  Plneo  Point 
Fisheries  hi  Maine  and  Columbia  Air 
Services  in  CcHinecticut. 

He  is  also  perhaps  the  foremost 
spokesman  for  small  business  in  Con- 
necticut, working  tirelessly  to  bring 
small  business  c(mcems  into  the  public 
eye. 

Lastly,  he  Is  a  civic  leader,  participat- 
ing regularly  In  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional political  activities,  and  serving  aa 
innumerable  boards,  task  forces,  and 
committees. 

In  short,  he  is  the  epitome  of  the  small 
businessmen.  He  has  energy,  determina- 
tion. Ingenuity,  and  a  deep  and  lasting 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  he  hcdds 
close — quaUty,  pride  In  workmanship 
and  the  betterment  of  the  small  busi- 
nessman's lot. 

Shaw  started  out  In  btislness  33  years 
ago.  when,  at  the  age  of  25.  he  invested 
in  a  firm  speclidlzing  in  essential  oils. 
In  the  19  years  he  was  with  that  firm, 
he  branched  out  to  start  several  other 
related  companies  and  a  factory  In  Stam- 
ford. 

In  1969,  he  left  the  firm  for  personal 
reasons  and  started  over  again,  opening 
the  present  Shaw  Mudge  and  Co.  with 
$25,000  and  five  employees,  including  his 
wife. 

Since  that  Inauspicious  beginning, 
Shaw  Mudge  and  Co.  has  grown  to  a 
firm  of  45  employees  with  26  foreign  of- 
fices and  9  domestic  offices.  A  small  com- 
pany by  comparison  to  others  in  the  field, 
it  has  nonetheless  been  a  leader  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  technical  achievement. 

Shaw's  success  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy because  It  comes  in  a  field  tradi- 
tionally dominated  by  larger,  better- 
financed  companies.  Iliat  Shaw  has 
managed  to  stay  level  with  and,  in  some 
cases,  surpass  these  firms  is  a  testament 
not  only  to  his  business  skills  and  man- 
agerial ability,  but  to  his  courage  and 
foreslghtedness,  his  willingness  to  take 
risks  and  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
new  ideas  and  innovation  to  the  field. 
Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  potential  for  using  electronic  testing 
equipment  In  the  production  of  per- 
fumes. When  he  first  started  Shaw 
Mudge  and  Co.  11  years  ago,  he  installed 
highly  advanced  technical  equipment  to 
maintain  quality  control  over  his  prod- 
ucts, "nie  resulting  speed  and  precision 
of  his  processes  has  allowed  his  company 
to  take  a  leadership  ixwltion  in  the 
industry. 

Since  the  beginnhig  of  thne,  a  willing- 
ness to  take  risks  and  trv  new  ideas  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  the  pioneer,  the 
successful  entrepreneur.  Shiw  has  those 
qualities,  and  they  are  evident  not  only 
in  his  work  with  Shaw  Mudge  and  Co.. 
but  in  his  fishing  and  aircraft  mainte- 
nance companies  as  well. 
In  whatever  he  does,  one  thing  comes 


through:  Shaw  cares.  And  that  is  true 
whether  he  is  working  with  perfumes, 
with  politics  or  with  the  people  who  make 
up  the  small  business  community.  Shaw 
has  not  limited  his  leadership  role  to  his 
own  business.  Rather,  he  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  try  to  improve  the  lot  of 
all  small  business  owners. 

He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut delegation  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  and  has 
since  started  and  served  on  a  number  of 
State  small  business  task  forces,  includ- 
ing my  own  Connecticut  Small  Business 
Advisory  Council. 

He  is  also  the  Connecticut  representa- 
tive to  the  Small  Business  Unity  Coun- 
cil, director  of  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England. 

In  these  roles,  Shaw  travels  to  Wash- 
ington several  times  a  year,  and  fre- 
qumtly  makes  speeches  and  writes  ar- 
ticles to  keep  his  fellow  small  business 
owners  appriised  cf  small  business  Issues 
that  affect  them. 

Bfr.  President,  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
Shaw  Mudge  is  a  quintessential  small 
businessman.  He  is  a  leader  not  only  in 
his  industry,  but  in  his  community,  his 
State  and  among  his  peers.  He  is  re- 
sourceful, dynamic,  and  very  dedicated. 

He  is  a  credit  to  the  small  business 
community  and,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  say  he  is  a  credit  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  9:45  ajn.  having  arrived,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1982 

■Rie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
815,  mUitary  procurement  authorizatiCHi, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  815)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  tor  procurement  of  air- 
craft, mlssUes,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  (^>eratlon  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  bill  S.  815  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1982  is  an 
appropriate  fimding  package  to  initiate 
a  renewed  emphasis  on  our  defense  pos- 
ture in  this  country.  If  funds  are  appro- 


IHiated  to  match  these  authorizations, 
it  will  reverse  the  slow  but  steady  ero- 
sion of  our  national  defense  capabilities 
wliich  has  occurred  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Offensive  and  defensive  weapons  sys- 
tems for  our  miUtary  forces  cannot  re- 
main static  In  their  capabilities  for  long, 
because  the  weapcms  of  our  potential  ad- 
versaries are  constant^  being  improved. 
While  scHne  people  may  quarrel  with  the 
precise  figures,  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  outspendlng 
the  United  States  in  many  areas  of  both 
tactical  and  strategic  arms.  Over  the 
past  decade,  these  additional  funds  have 
given  to  the  Soviet  leaders  a  decided 
superiority  and  flexibUlty  of  response  in 
many  important  areas  of  tacUcal  and 
strategic  weapons.  The  time  has  come  to 
begin  t^e  reversal  of  tills  significant  mili- 
tary imbalance.  We  must  Insure  that 
there  Is  a  strong  U.S.  deterrent  to  any 
desire  by  the  Soviet  Unicm  or  other  po- 
tential adversaries  to  initiate  military 
conflict  at  any  level. 

Also  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  betwen  the  adequacy  of  our 
miUtary  capabilities  and  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  policy.  I  believe  a 
robust  strategic  equivalence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  an  essential  foundation 
for  the  conduct  of  a  pohcy  that  will  pre- 
serve our  national  security  and  help  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  our  friends  and  al- 
Ues.  At  the  same  time,  the  urgent  build- 
up of  conventional  capabiUtles  to  ade- 
quate levels  is  vitally  important  to  help 
deter  Soviet  adventur  sm  around  the 
worid  and  to  offset  Soviet  pressures  on 
couiibTiui  close  to  its  periphery. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  have 
grown  alarmingly.  Based  on  informa- 
tion available  to  us.  the  threat  from  the 
Soviet  strategic  forces  will  continue  to 
grow  throughout  the  nineties.  Moreover, 
in  this  same  period,  their  defenses 
against  our  strategic  forces,  in  particular 
the  B-52  bomber,  will  be  enhanced  by 
the  technology  which  appears  to  be  cur- 
rently imder  development  and  deploy- 
ment. A  major  strategic  Imbalance  will 
exist  throughout  the  1980's  even  with  a 
vigorous  program  in  the  United  States 
to  upgrade  existing  systems  and  to  in- 
troduce new  strategic  systems. 

Because  of  the  improvements  in  Soviet 
ICBM  accuracy  and  the  yield  of  their 
warheads,  the  land-based  strategic  mis- 
siles of  the  United  States  have  become 
more  vulnerable  than  is  acceptable  to 
maintain  strategic  parity  with  the  Soviet 
UniOTi.  Thus,  one  of  the  legs  of  our  stra- 
tegic Triad  has  become  too  weak.  While 
the  MX  missile  is  well  developed,  the 
basing  mode  is  still  under  active  review 
by  the  administration.  The  multiple  pro- 
tective shelters  concept  for  basing  the 
MX  has  been  the  source  of  considerable 
criticism  since  it  was  first  proposed.  Over 
the  past  few  jrears,  several  refinements 
in  this  basng  mode  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  concept,  and  other  refine- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  incorporated 
as  well  if  it  is  chosen  for  deployment. 
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Ifany  of  the  reflnements  in  the  MPB 
mtwosal  have  been  in  the  nature  of  ef- 
forts to  reduce  cost.  Others  are  to  reduce 
the  enTiromnental  Impact  of  deployment 
of  such  a  system. 

The  current  administration's  review 
is  also  evaluating  alternatives  which 
have  been  proposed  to  the  MPS  concept. 
Tte  most  frequently  touted  concept  is 
the  use  of  small  submarines  for  deploy- 
ment of  one  or  two  MX  missiles  each. 
This  concept  would  be  a  clear  departure 
from  the  conventional  Triad  concept 
which  had  guided  our  strategic  deter- 
rence for  about  25  years.  The  Trial  con- 
cept was  predicated  on  insuring  that  if 
any  strategic  forces  element  was  made 
vulnerahte  by  technolocy  advances,  there 
would  be  a  good  probability  that  the 
other  two  legs  would  still  be  relaUvely 
Invulnerable.  Today  our  missiles  in  silos 
are  already  vulnerable  to  attack.  Our 
wristtng  bomber  forces  will  become  more 
vulnerable  as  time  goes  on.  llius.  at 
present,  only  our  submarine  forces  ap- 
pear to  be  relatively  invulnerable  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  However,  if  tech- 
nology developments  should  permit  the 
Soviets  to  find  and  destroy  these  stra- 
tegic delivery  systems,  then  no  element 
of  the  Triad  woiild  be  hivulnerable. 

Consequently,  the  sea-based  small  sub- 
marine concept  for  the  MX  missile 
would  only  offer  strategic  invulnerabil- 
ity to  the  same  extent  that  existing  sub- 
marine forces  are  invulnerable.  In  fact. 
unless  sophisticated  designs  were  used  for 
these  small  submarines,  they  might  be 
more  easily  found  than  strategic  sub- 
marines. In  order  to  maintain  the  stra- 
tegic invulnerability  necessary  to  give 
the  Soviet  leaders  pause.  I  believe  that 
a  survivable  land-based  ICBM  capabil- 
ity is  essential  for  the  viable  Triad. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  MX  missUe 
in  the  MPS  basing  mode  might  still  be 
vulnerable  to  a  massive  Soviet  attack,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  augment  that  sys- 
tem with  a  defensive  capability.  For 
Instance,  a  low  altitude  defense  system 
could  be  deployed  as  the  technology 
becomes  available.  Whether  or  not  addi- 
tional ballistic  missile  defense  capa- 
bilities win  be  required  or  desirable  Is  a 
questkn  which  has  to  be  addressed  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  bin  authorizes  the  necessary 
funds  to  provide  technology  options  for 
these  future  decisions. 

Because  our  B-«'s  are  now  into  mid- 
dle age  as  a  weapons  system,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  today  the  need 
for  a  new  strategic  bomber  to  avoid  the 
erosion  of  credibility  for  this  important 
leg  of  the  Triad  as  Soviet  defensive  forces 
grow  throughout  the  elghUes  and  nine- 
ties. The  previous  administration  de- 
cided to  stop  the  B-1  bomber.  It  is  now 
Ume  to  make  a  decision  on  a  strategic 
bomber  that  will  meet  our  needs  for  the 
rest  of  this  century  and  beyond.  "ITie  new 
administration  is  currently  reviewing 
the  opCioas  and  win  propose  a  system 
shortly. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  important  to  high- 
light the  need  for  this  new  strategic 
bomber  to  serve  a  number  of  possible 


missions.  Ih  addition  to  the  penetrating 
bomber  role  for  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war,  the 
new  bomber  should  also  provide  capa- 
bilities for  delivery  of  conventional 
bombs  and  act  as  a  launch  platform  for 
air-launched  cruise  missiles.  This  com- 
bination of  capabilities  would  provide  a 
meaningful  role  for  this  new  bomber 
over  its  entire  lifespan  and  further  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  the  Air  Force  in  meet- 
ing defense  needs  in  a  number  of  thea- 
ters. 

In  light  of  the  natural  desire  of  the 
new  administration  to  review  the  MX 
basing  mode  and  new  bomber  options 
and  to  propose  a  course  of  action,  the 
committee  has  taken  the  only  responsi- 
ble action  open  to  it  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget  process.  While  the 
committee  authorized  the  funds  for  the 
administration  for  each  of  these  stra- 
tegic systems,  the  committee  has  limited 
the  avallabUity  of  such  funds  if  appro- 
priated until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  a  report  giving  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  his  plans  to  the  Congress.  He 
may  then  only  proceed  if  the  plan  is  not 
disapproved  within  30  days  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  in  both  Houses.  Thus, 
we  have  not  handed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense a  blank  check  to  decide  how  he 
wishes  to  proceed  on  these  important 
decisions,  but  we  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  budget  process  in  author- 
izing funds. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  S.  815,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
continue  the  production  of  Mark  12-A 
warheads.  The  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  for  $53.7  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  to  provide  for  initiation  of 
the  retrofit  of  the  Mark  12-A  warhead 
on  an  additional  150  Minuteman  m  mis- 
siles currently  deployed.  This  upgrading 
of  our  existing  land-based  strategic  de- 
terrent will  provide  a  meaningful  near- 
term  Improvement  in  our  offensive  ca- 
pabilities. There  are  no  current  plans  by 
this  administration  to  dismantle  these 
Minuteman  m  missiles  and  thus,  they 
should  be  equipped  with  the  larger  war- 
heads. Since  the  Mark  12-A  is  the  cur- 
rent candidate  warhead  for  deployment 
on  the  MX  m'ssile,  maintaining  the  ex- 
isting production  line  may  have  signifi- 
cant cost  advantages  associated  with 
avoiding  its  shutdown  and  restart.  I 
believe  this  is  a  prudent  management 
approach  to  our  strategic  weonon-; 
needs.  I  am  told  it  Is  consistent  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Strategic  Air  Conunand. 

There  is  one  important  point  that  I 
feel  necessary  to  stress  to  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  military  spending  question. 
We  cannot  afford  to  build  every  weapcm 
system  that  can  be  devised.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  attempt  to  match  each 
and  every  weapon  system  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  known  to  be  pursuing.  We 
should,  however,  base  our  weapons  needs 
on  a  logic  which  meets  the  national  de- 
fense needs  and  objectives  of  the  Un'ted 
States.  This  logic  should  be  based  not 
only  upon  the  ability  to  counter  any  mili- 
tary threat,  but  hopefully  provide  a  suf- 


ficient cwicem  on  the  part  of  potential 
adversaries  that  their  decision  will  be  to 
avoid  military  confrontation.  While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  military  superior- 
ity in  every  m-lltary  area,  it  is  essential 
to  have  credibility  in  the  mind  of  a  po- 
tential adversary. 

There  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  imder  the 
watchful  eye  of  Secretary  Weinberger, 
will  be  more  vigilant  in  attempting  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  wasteful  spending 
of  defense  dollars.  Secretary  Weinberger 
did  not  earn  the  title  "Cap  the  Knife"  In 
his  previous  Government  service  for 
anything  less  than  penetrating  review  of 
Government-spending  programs.  To  the 
extent  that  the  admlnistraticHi  does  not 
provide  prudent  management  in  this  re- 
gard. I  believe  the  Congress  must  redou- 
ble its  efforts  to  use  our  defense  dollars 
wisely.  I  believe  that  with  careful  scru- 
tiny of  what  programs  are  funded  and 
how  the  funds  are  spent  within  those 
programs,  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
necessary  improvements  in  our  national 
defense  with  an  allocaticm  of  Federal 
budgetary  resources  which  will  have 
continued  public  support. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  S.  815,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and  The- 
ater Nuclear  Forces  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  Senate  the  pride  which  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  share  in  this 
legislation.  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Tower,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Stennis,  for 
the  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
which  has  resulted  in  this  significant 
legislation.  I  wish  also  to  commend  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
team  spirit  thev  showed  in  working  to- 
gether to  identify  problems,  identify  pos- 
sible solutions,  and  then  come  together 
on  recommendations. 

The  total  authorization  contained  in 
the  committee's  report  of  $136  4  billion 
has  a  budget  impact  some  $17.1  billion 
less  than  the  President's  request.  Not 
contained  within  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  of  course  are  other  important 
initiatives  related  to  military  construc- 
tion, military  comnensatimi.  and  the 
vital  Department  of  Energy  national  se- 
curity programs.  Legislation  for  these 
defense  efforts  will  be  considered  at  a 
later  date.  Although  the  budget  impact 
of  the  conunittee's  recommendation  is  at 
the  same  level  as  that  reouested  by  the 
adm'n^stration,  the  committee  has  made 
changes  in  the  amended  budget  request 
In  my  opinion  these  changes  are  consist- 
ent w=th  the  'spir't  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposal  and  like  that  proposal 
are  designed  to  promote  efflclencies  In 
some  areas  and  encourage  greater 
achievements  per  dc^'ar  overall. 

The  massive  Soviet  military  buildup 
has  resulted  in  the  need  for  across-the- 
board  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces.  The  growing  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based   missile  force  remains   the 
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cause  of  serious  concern.  The  Ur't-d 
States  has  been  worUng  since  the  late 
1960's  to  develop  a  new  iAA.^<l-\.>.t>^^  ^^- 
sile  which  could  be  d^oyed  hi  a  surviv- 
able baling  mode.  "Hie  need  for  that  new 
missile  has  become  obvious  now  that  the 
Soviet  Uhlon  has  begun  the  deployment 
of  large  missiles  such  as  the  SS-17. 
SS-18,  and  SS-19.  We  must  remember 
that  the  very  large  SS-18  today  carries 
as  msuiy  warheads  and  has  almost  twice 
the  throw  weight  that  the  lylX  missile 
which  we  are  now  developing  will  have 
when  it  is  deployed  in  1986.  Soviet  mis- 
siles such  as  the  SS-18  and  SS-19  have 
made  our  existing  Minuteman  and  Titan 
forces  vulnerable  to  a  preemptive  strike. 
The  search  for  a  survivable  basing 
mode  for  a  new  American  ICBM  has  not 
been  easy.  Since  the  formal  requirement 
for  a  survivable  ICBM  basing  mode 
was  established  by  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  in  1972  niunerous  studies 
have  been  conducted  to  determine  the 
optimal  missile  in  the  optimal  basing 
mode.  More  than  30  alternative  basing 
systems  were  considered,  some  involving 
missiles  much  larger  than  the  MX,  some 
involving  missiles  much  smaller.  Air 
mobile  and  sea  bfislng  options  have  also 
been  examined  extensively  as  has  launch 
under  attack.  Last  year  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
ceed with  fullscale  development  of  the 
MX  missile  in  an  MPS  basing  mode  in  a 
manner  that  would  achieve  an  initial  op- 
erational capability  for  both  missile  and 
basing  mode  of  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  stated  that  he  will  continue 
the  MX  program  so  as  to  protect  that 
initial  operating  capability  but  that  the 
administration  plans  to  review  our  entire 
ICBM  modernization  program  to  include 
sea  basing  options  and  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  siuvlvabillty  of  our 
land-based  missile  force  is  vital  and  that 
we  should  proceed  with  the  MX  program. 
However,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
MX  program  is  so  important  and  in- 
volves such  great  expenditures  that  the 
Congress  should  have  a  chance  to  review 
all  changes  In  the  MX  basing  program 
which  might  involve  the  expenditure  of 
any  funds  authorized ;  therefore  the  com- 
mittee, while  recommending  full  author- 
ization of  the  $2.4  billion  request  for  MX 
RU.T.  A  E.,  recommends  a  statutory 
provision  which  would  prohibit  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  authorized 
funds  untU:  First,  the  President  submits 
to  Congress  a  specific  MX  basing  pro- 
gram which  provides  for,  among  other 
things,  a  particular  basing  mode;  sec- 
ond, the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a 
justlflcaUon  for  the  President's  decision 
along  with  a  comparison  of  alternatives; 
and  third.  60  days  have  passed  in  which 
both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt 
resolutions  of  disapproval. 

In  my  opinion  the  rehabUitation  and 
modemizaUon  of  our  bomber  force  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  MX  program  in  strategic 
pnoriUes.  Our  concern  over  the  f  utiu«  of 


our  land-  and  sea-based  mlssUes  makes  it 
an  the  more  important  that  our  strategic 
bomber  force  be  modernized.  As  the 
American  strategic  Triad  becomes  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  alr- 
laimched  cruise  missile  to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  reversing  America's  strategic  de- 
cline, controversy  continues  over  the  reli- 
ability and  prelaunch  survivability  of  our 
old  B-52  aircraft. 

Last  year  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  piu'sue  fullscale  engi- 
neering development  of  a  strategic  multi- 
role  bomber.  That  aircraft  could  be  a  de- 
rivative of  the  B-1  bomber,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  FB-111  aircraft  or  an  ad- 
vanced technology  design.  This  year  the 
R««an  administration's  amendment 
budget  request  has  asked  for  $2.1  billion 
in  procurement  and  $302  million  in 
RD.T.  b  E.  for  such  a  long  range  combat 
aircraft.  The  committee  had  hoped  that 
a  decision  on  a  specific  design  for  a  long 
range  combat  aircraft  would  have  been 
received  by  now  but  it  is  totally  proper 
that  a  new  administration  review  such  a 
major  Investment  decision.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  committee  has  taken  action  on 
the  long  range  combat  aircraft  similar 
to  the  action  taken  on  the  MX  missile. 
This  program  is  too  important  to  delay 
but  it  is  also  too  important  to  write  a 
blank  check. 

Although  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations on  strategic  programs  In- 
volved a  net  reduction  from  the  adminis- 
tration's request  beccuse  of  eCaciencies  in 
management  decisions  made,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  additional  authori- 
zation of  $108.1  million  which  the  com- 
mittee recommends  for  strategic  com- 
mand, control,  and  commimlcations.  Al- 
though attracting  less  attention  than 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  systems, 
the  communications  and  warning  net- 
work which  permits  these  systems  to  sur- 
vive and  execute  their  mission  must  al- 
ways be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
strategic  deterrent.  A  major  part  of  the 
$108  million  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee will  go  to  research  and  development 
related  to  a  multimisslon  satelUte  ex- 
ploiting extremely  high  frequencies  for 
communications  and  for  R.  &  D.  related 
to  acquisition  of  a  Pave  Paws  strategic 
warning  site  to  be  located  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  when  the  great  debates  over  the 
proper  size  of  our  new  ballistic  missile 
sulmarine  took  place.  Out  of  that  de- 
bate came  the  decisicm  to  proceed  with 
the  O/iio-class  Trident  submarine.  I 
strongly  feel  that  was  a  proper  decision. 
At  the  time  many  observers  argued  that 
the  submarine  was  far  larger  than  neces- 
sary but  today  of  course  we  now  see  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  a  ballistic 
missile  submarine  even  larger  than  the 
Trident. 

The  committee  believes  that  we  must 
proceed  with  the  OUo-clas  Tridoit 
program  and  I  can  envision  a  program 
far  larger  than  now  anticipated.  As  im- 
portant as  the  Trident  program  is  we 
must,  because  of  the  large  funding  in- 


volved, demand  a  tight  and  efficient  pro- 
gram. The  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  delays  and  problems  in  the  Ohio 
submarine  program  and  believes  that 
sound  congressional  oversight  practice 
would  be  undermined  by  authorization 
of  the  10th  Trident  prior  even  to  the 
delivery  of  the  Ist  Trident.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  since  the  Navy  has  recently 
decided  not  to  take  up  the  opticm  on  the 
ninth  Trident  submarine.  The  committee 
takes  no  position  as  to  whether  predomi- 
nant blame  for  the  problems  in  the  Tri- 
dent program  falls  upon  the  Navy  or 
upon  the  contractor.  It  does  not  beUeve 
however  that  it  can  authorize  the  10th 
Trident  imtll  it  has  more  evidence  that 
problems  in  this  program  will  be  resolved. 
For  that  reason  the  committee  has  de- 
ferred full  authorization  of  the  10th  Tri- 
dent submarine  for  1  year  but  has  au- 
thorized an  additicmal  $75  million  for 
procurement  of  prefabricated  sections 
and  components  designed  to  continue  the 
program  on  schedule  as  if  it  had  been 
fully  authorized.  In  addition,  in  order 
to  achieve  economies  of  scale  the  com- 
mittee has  authorized  an  additional  $35 
mlllon  for  procurement  and  prefabrica- 
tion  of  similar  items  for  the  11th  Trident 
submarine. 

Although  we  often  focus  our  main  at- 
tention on  strategic  offensive  systems  we 
must  remember  that  a  viable  strategic 
posture  must  take  into  account  also  stra- 
tegic defensive  systems,  both  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  ballistic  missile  defense  pro- 
gram which  is  the  resp<msibiUty  of  the 
U.S.  Army  will  in  fiscal  year  1982  exceed 
half  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  devel(H>ing 
the  low  altitude  air  defense  system 
(LOADS)  and  the  BMD  sjrstems  techno- 
ogy  program  is  looking  at  the  exploita- 
tion of  high  technology  optical  sensors 
for  ballistic  missile  defense  systems 
which  could  be  d^loyed  outside  the  at- 
mosphere. In  the  view  of  the  committee 
ballistic  missile  defense  offers  exciting 
prospects  for  improving  America's 
strategic  deterrent  posture  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Although  the  committee  has  identified 
some  problems  with  the  air-launched 
cruise  missile  program  and  with  the 
ground-launched  cruise  missile  program 
the  committee  remains  committed  to 
continuation  of  these  programs  on  sched- 
ule. In  particular.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  own  personal  and  strong  commitment 
to  the  NATO  Alliance  agreement  of  De- 
cember 1979  which  will  result  in  464 
ground-launched  cruise  missUes  being 
deployed  in  Europe.  Although  there  have 
been  some  technical  problems  with  the 
launchers,  we  have  been  very  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missile  has  been  adapted  to 
the  ground -laimched  role. 

Although  strategic  forces  attract  per- 
haps the  greatest  attention  within  the 
def«ise  budget  it  is  actually  but  a  smaO 
percentage  of  the  total  request.  For  ex- 
ample, major  initiatives  were  taken  in 
the  seapower  area.  As  a  former  Secre- 
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taiT  of  the  Navy  I  would  like  to  note  the 
committee's  strong  support  for  an  en- 
hanced shipbuilding  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  administration's  request  we 
have  added  $700  million  for  three  FFO-7 
frigates  and  $301  million  for  a  follow-on 
ship  to  the  LSO-41  class.  We  have  sup- 
ported the  reactivation  of  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  and  have  added  $79  million 
to  increase  the  number  of  cruise  missiles 
and  other  weapons  which  will  be  in- 
stalled on  this  ship.  We  have  also  ap- 
proved the  requested  $88  million  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  for  a  second  battle- 
ship. Critics  of  the  reactivation  of  the 
battleships  have  sugested  that  we  are 
bringing  back  World  War  n  technology 
but  I  would  remlpd  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  are  In  fact  bringing  back  are 
perfectly  good  hulls.  Hulls  which  we  can 
obtain  cheaper  than  building  them  new 
and  hulls  which  will  contain  the  finest 
modem  naval  armaments  we  can  obtain. 
However  the  committee  has  in  the  fiscal 
year  1982  bill  continued  its  policy  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  supplement  and  denied 
the  administration's  request  for  $364 
million  for  reactivation  of  the  X7SS 
Oriakanit. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  S.  815  as 
amended  by  the  committee  deserves  the 
support  of  the  entire  Senate.  It  Is  a  bal- 
anced combination  ol  important  initia- 
tives and  proper  efBciencies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  815. 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
Uon  Act  of  1982. 

First,  I  commend  my  colleagues  mi  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  their 
thorough  and  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  bill,  and  I  commend  the  staff. 

I  also  commend  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  increasing  defense  spending 
at  a  time  when  It  must  also  strive  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  admin- 
istration's efforts  suggest  that  President 
Reagan  has  read  correctly  the  public 
sentiment  which  brought  him  to  office 
last  November  in  a  landslide  victory. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  S.  815  will 
begin  to  address  many  of  the  deficiencies 
which  have  recently  impaired  the  capa- 
bility of  our  Armed  Forces.  My  enthu- 
siasm, however,  is  tempered  by  my  regret 
that  we  have  allowed  our  defenses  to 
erode  to  the  point  where  it  has  required 
an  overwhelming  public  mandate  to 
restore  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  those  who  read  the  Rccoito  that.  In 
spite  cA  what  some  people  say  on  tele- 
vision and  In  the  news,  our  military  Is 
second  to  that  of  the  Soviets,  and  that  is 
no  place  for  us  to  be  if  we  want  peace. 
In  the  area  of  tactical  forces  the 
llacwarfare  Subcommittee  has  made  sev- 
eral significant  recommendat'ons.  We 
have  recommended  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  tor  the  XM-1 
main  batUe  tank  but  restricted  $577  mil- 
hon  of  that  request  pending  the  outcome 
of  additional  durability  testing.  We  have 
recommended  against  the  accelerated 
production  of  the  Patriot  missile  which 
must  also  undergo  additional  testing. 

For  the  Navy  we  have  recommended 
fully  funding  the  additional  R.  b  D.  re- 
quirements for  the  P-18  but  chose  not  to 


sui>port  the  addition  of  five  aircraft  to 
the  January  budget  request  of  58  F-lS's. 
We  recommended  approval  of  the  full 
request  lor  the  Marines'  AV-8B  V/STOL 
aircraft  and  added  $10  million  for  V/ 
STOL  research  and  development. 

We  endorsed  the  Air  Force's  request 
for  120  P-16S  and  42  F-15's  but  deleted 
all  but  $5  million  requested  to  enhance 
the  F-15  air  to  ground  capabilities. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves we  added  12  C-130's,  12  A-7Ks,  2 
F-3C's  and  20  AH-1  helicopters.  We 
also  recommended  approval  of  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  ground  combat 
equipment  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 

The  committee  also  agreed  on  report, 
language  stressing  Its  support  for  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  technology, 
but  tiiat  language  was  inadvertently 
omitted  from  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
part  of  the  legislative  record  of  S.  815, 
that  language  as  agreed  upon  by  the  full 
committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Eis  follows: 
Navt  Reseasch  and  Ocvelopmxnt  Advanced 

TECHNOLOCT    MANUrACTUBINC    TECHNOLOGY 
(MANTECH) 

The  committee  has  consistently  supported 
the  development  of  production  efficiencies 
through  the  application  of  manufacturing 
technology  principles.  The  committee  en- 
dorses the  January  1981  recommendation  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board  that  the  budg- 
etary emphasis  on  Manufacturing  Technol- 
ogy programs  should  be  Increased. 

The  Committee  speclflcally  encourages  the 
application  of  MANIECH  principles  to  sup- 
port the  Increased  production  of  metal 
matrix  materials  and  the  development  of 
improved  methods  for  producing  carbon- 
carbon  strategic  and  tactical  missile 
components. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Tacwarfare  Sub- 
committee I  am  encouraged  by  the  ini- 
tiatives represented  in  this  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  S.  815  will  begin  to  ad- 
dress many  of  the  critical  deficiencies 
which  have  Impaired  the  modernization, 
readiness  and  sustainabiiltcr  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Overall,  it  provides  for 
higher  and  more  efficient  aircraft  pro- 
duction rates.  It  will  expand  our  ship- 
building program,  it  will  accelerate  the 
modernization  of  our  ground  forces,  and 
it  will  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
spare  parts  and  operations  to  permit 
our  miUtary  personnel  to  train  in  a 
meaningful  fashion. 

These  efforts  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
stop  the  erosion  of  our  national  defense 
and  fulfill  the  public  mandate  which  was 
so  emphatically  expressed  last  Novem- 
ber. I  hope  that  same  measure  of  deter- 
mination will  be  reflected  today  in  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  the  1982  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
recommend  S.  815.  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Defense  Department  authorization  bill, 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  approval.  The 
funds  and  policy  directives  contained  in 
the  bill  represent  significant  progress  in 
our  long-term  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
national  defense. 

As  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 


Personnel  Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  summarize  the 
most  Important  manpower  provisions  of 
S.  815.  I  think  that  everyone  agrees  that 
our  country's  defense  will  not  be  secure 
until  our  nagging  military  personnel 
problems  are  resolved.  The  manpower 
strengths  and  policies  authorized  by  the 
legislation  before  us  today  confirm  this 
body's  commitment  to  our  servicemen 
and  wcHnen. 

President  Reagan  and  officials  of  his 
administration  have  eloquently  explained 
the  need  for  this  Nation  to  strengthen 
its  total  force  policy.  To  accommodate 
this  expansion  In  capability,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommends  large 
Increases  In  the  strengths  of  the  active 
forces,  the  Reserve  forces,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  civilian  work  force. 
In  particular,  S.  815  authorizes  an  In- 
crease of  39,200  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel from  the  level  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  DOD  sup- 
plemental authorization  bill.  This  addi- 
tional manpower  strength  is  needed  to 
extend  Army  basic  training  by  1  week,  to 
man  the  growing  naval  fieet  and  Air 
Force,  and  to  suoport  heightened  readi- 
ness efforts  in  all  the  services. 

The  committee  also  recommends  ap- 
proval of  the  requested  levels  for  Selected 
Reserve  manpower.  If  these  levels  are 
accepted,  the  total  average  strength  of 
all  the  Selected  Reserve  components  In 
fiscal  year  1982  would  be  64,700  above 
the  total  level  authorized  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  expansion  is  made 
possible  by  encouraging  trends  In  Re- 
serve recruiting  and  retention. 

The  Increase  In  Defense  Department 
civilian  personnel  provided  by  S.  815 
makes  an  especially  important  contri- 
bution to  our  renewed  efforts  to  improve 
military  readiness.  The  civilian  end 
strength  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  21.300  over  the  original  De- 
fense Department  budget  submission  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  additional  man- 
power will  be  mostly  u.sed  for  the  vital 
purpose  of  returning  borrowed  and  di- 
verted military  personnel  to  their  oper- 
ating units.  In  addition,  the  Increased 
numl>er  of  civilians  is  designed  to  Im- 
prove depot  maintenance,  supply  capa- 
biUtles,  and  procurement  for  force  mod- 
ernization. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  committee 
Is  recom-nendlng  larse  Increases  in 
numbers,  it  Is  also  reaffirming  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  quality  of  the  recruits 
represented  by  those  numbers.  The  fiscal 
year  1982  DOD  authorization  bill  would 
continue  the  current  restriction  on  the 
number  of  new  Army  male  recruits  who 
are  not  high  school  graduates.  Testi- 
mony received  by  the  committee  this 
year  confirmed  that  the  attrition  rat'e  of 
recruits  who  do  not  graduate  from  high 
school  Is  tn-fce  the  attrition  rate  of  those 
who  are  high  school  graduates.  More- 
over, field  commanders  have  reported 
that  high  school  graduates  display  other 
characteristics  of  good  military  service. 
Given  the  proven  value  of  the  high 
school  diploma  In  predicting  military 
performance,  the  committee  strongly 
believes  that  the  existing  restriction  on 
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the  recruitment  of  nonhla^  school  grad- 
uates should  be  continued. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  magnitude  of  the  manpower 
strengths  that  it  is  proposing  for  ap- 
proval. The  Increases  from  the  levels  of 
fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  are  large  sim- 
ply because  the  problems  they  are 
meant  to  correct  are  just  as  large.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  suffered  from  constraints  that 
S.  815  win  only  begin  to  overcome.  The 
Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
that  I  chair  is  already  working  on  a  siz- 
able compensation  package  for  our  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  The  subcommittee 
will  soon  recommend  significantly  im- 
proved pay  and  benefits  for  the  perscm- 
nel  who  fill  the  ranks  authorized  by  this 
bill.* 

AMENOBfXNT  IfO.  «• 

(Purpose:  To  require  approval  by  both 
Houses  or  Ck>ngrea8  with  regard  to  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
pending  question  Is  on  amendment  No. 
49  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  KAssEBAtrai  and 
I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  our- 
selves and  Senators  Chatez,  Eagleton, 
Cranston,  Bumpers,  Busoick,  Roth,  and 
Kennedy. 

The  amendment  itself  is  very  straight- 
forward. It  requires  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile  to  be  selected  by  the  administra- 
tion later  this  year  before  the  money  au- 
thorized In  this  act  can  be  spent  on  that 
basing  mode. 

The  underlying  motive  for  the  amend- 
ment Is  equally  straightforward:  it  seeks 
to  acknowledge  and  preserve  the  insti- 
tutional responsibility  of  this  body  to 
be  involved,  in  a  timely  fashion,  in  ma- 
jor strategic  pcriicy  decisions.  The  Con- 
stitution charges  Congress,  in  section  8 
of  article  1,  with  the  duty  "to  provide  for 
the  common  Defense  and  General  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States."  And  the  choice 
of  a  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile  is, 
indeed,  a  decision  which  has  profound 
impUcatlcms  for  the  common  defense 
and  the  general  welfare  of  this  country. 

No  matter  how  one  feels  about  the  m"*- 
missile  or  the  various  basing  modes  which 
have  been  discussed,  it  is  clear  that  the 
declslcm  later  this  year  will  have  tremen- 
dous policy  and  fiscal  imphcatlons.  It 
will  commit  this  Nation  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  It  will 
affect  the  environment  in  which  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  Uve.  It  ultimatdy 
could  take  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
land  out  of  the  pubUc  domain  if  the  sys- 
tem is  expanded  or  preservation  of  the 

location  of  the  missile — a  new  science 

is  more  difficult  than  the  Air  Force  now 
believes. 

And  it  will  do  more  than  that.  Funda- 
mental to  an  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  MX  basing  mode  de- 
cision Is  the  recognition  that  this  deter- 
mination will  Impact  on  a  number  of 
other  critical  policy  chc^ces.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  Impact  that  a  basing  mode 
can  have  on  arms  control  issues.  There 
are  some  deployment  schemes  which  im- 
pede verification  and  thus  make  realistic 
arms  limitation  agreements  more  dllfl- 


cult.  There  are  others  which  would  at 
least  suggest  the  deslrablUty  of  deploy- 
ing an  active  ABM  system  to  protect  the 
missile — an  action  which  could  in  turn 
affect  a  number  of  our  options  when  the 
ABM  Treaty  comes  up  for  renewal  next 
year.  And  almost  all  of  the  proposed  bas- 
ing modes  will  have  a  profound  impact 
on  strategic  and  crisis  stability  by  creat- 
ing or  strengthening  perceptions  sJbovX 
America's  first-strike  capacity  and  nu- 
clear war  fighting  ability. 

The  decision,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  sig- 
nificant one.  It  is,  to  say  the  most,  an 
epochal  one — perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant one  Congress  will  make  about  na- 
tional defense  policy  and  programs  in 
this  decade.  It  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
decision  rife  with  meanings  which  will 
shape  the  nature  of  our  world  for  dec- 
ades to  come. 

Given  the  importance  of  this  decision, 
I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress accept  its  responsibility  to  be  fully 
Informed  about  the  decision  and  fully 
involved  in  its  implementation.  The  con- 
cept of  accountability  requires  that  we 
have  a  clear  voice  In  this  final  determi- 
nation. And  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment provides. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
while  the  amendment  provides  us  with 
the  means  to  exercise  our  responsibili- 
ties, it  does  not  deny  the  President  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  he  prop- 
erly enjoys.  It  Is  his  right  to  make  a 
decision — and  this  amendment  protects 
that  right.  It  is  his  right  to  consider  all 
available  options — and  this  amendment 
preserves  that  right.  And  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  have  his  decision  acted 
upon  promptly — and  this  amendment 
imyvides  for  a  timely  congressional  re- 
sponse. 

This  amendment  does  not  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  funding  for  the  missile  or 
basing  mode.  This  amendment  does  not 
delay  any  part  of  the  MX  program.  All  it 
does  Is  require  congressional  approval  of 
the  MX  basing  mode. 

This  amendment  does  not  put  the 
Senate  on  record  as  preferring  any  par- 
ticular basing  mode.  All  It  does  Is  require 
that  the  Senate  and  House  go  on  record 
wh&a.  a  Presidential  preference  is  an- 
nounced. 

Now,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  commit- 
tee bill  now  pending  before  us  recognizes 
the  legitimacy  of  these  concerns.  It  con- 
tains language  which  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  basing  mode  choice 
through  a  concurrent  resolution  of  dis- 
approval within  60  days  of  the  official 
notice  of  the  Executive  decision  being 
sent  to  us.  The  committee's  discussion  of 
this  issue  and  procedure  is  critical  and 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  to  read  the  appropriate 
section,  itMch  appears  on  page  101  of 
the  committee  repcHt.  The  committee 
wrote  there  that — 

The  critical  Importance  of  the  MX  pro- 
gram and  the  enormous  costs  Invcdved,  no 
matter  what  the  basing  decision,  mandates 
that  Uie  Congress  provide  guidance  for  this 
vital  national  security  program.  Congress 
shoxild  review  and  evaluate  all  changes  In 
the  MX  basing  program  which  Involve  the 
expenditure  of  any  authorized  fund.  In  au- 
thorizing the  funds  requested  for  the  MX 
program,  the  committee  Is  aware  that  the 
ongoing  review  of  the  MX  basing  plan  being 


conducted  by  the  current  Administration 
oould  result  In  a  decision  to  pursue  a  basing 
mode  other  than  that  now  mandated  by 
Congress.  Therefore,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  statutory  provision  which  would 
prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  au- 
thorised funds  until — 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
^eclflc  MX  basing  program  which  provides 
for,  among  other  things,  a  particular  basing 
mode  and  a  location; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  a 
Justification  for  the  President's  decision 
along  with  a  ccmparlson  of  alternatives;  and 

(3)  60  days  have  passed  In  whi:h  both 
Hoxises  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  resolutions 
cf  disapproval. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  goal  which  the  committee  estab- 
lished in  that  language.  They  said  that 
the  critical  importance  of  this  decision 
"mandates  that  the  Congress  provide 
guidance."  They  wrote  that  the  Congress 
should  "review  and  evaluate  all  changes 
in  the  MX  basing  program.  •  •  •••  Now 
that  is  fairly  clear — and  fairly  sweep- 
ing—language. Our  disagreement  Is  not 
with  the  language  or  with  the  goal  that 
it  estabhshes.  Rather  my  concern  is  with 
the  mechanism  that  the  committee  has 
created  to  actileve  that  goal.  The  mecha- 
nism they  recommend,  it  seems  to  me. 
falls  to  provide  an  effective  guarantee  of 
the  very  kind  of  congressional  guidance, 
review  and  evaluation  which  they  believe 
the  MX  basing  mode  decision  mandates. 

Specifically.  I  find  three  flaws  In  the 
committee's  "resolution  of  disapproval" 
approach. 

First,  it  does  not  assume  that  the  Con- 
gress will  ever  consider  or  vote  on  the 
basing  mode  decision.  Such  a  vote  is  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  procedure  but 
it  Is  neither  required  nor  mandated.  If 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  in  the 
House  or  Senate  decline  to  report  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval,  or  if  a  motion  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  fiuther 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution  fails, 
then  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be 
denied  an  opporttmity  to  debate  and  de- 
cide the  issue.  Thus,  one  critical  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  approach 
and  this  amendment  is  that  they  allow 
for  the  possibility  of  a  vote  while  the 
amendment  requires  a  vote.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  also  allows  for  the 
possibility  that  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
whereas  this  amendment  does  not. 

Second,  the  language  of  the  bill  does 
not  provide  adequate  time  to  debate  an 
issue  which  the  committee  itself  indi- 
cated Is  of  critical  importance.  Under  the 
bill  language,  it  is  possible  that  debate 
could  be  restricted  to  1  hour  and  fo- 
cused on  a  procedural  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
And  if  such  a  resolution  does  reach  the 
floor,  debate  is  restricted  to  10  hours. 
When  you  amsider  the  consequences  of 
this  decision  it  just  seems  to  me  that 
more  time  ought  to  be  allocated  to  de- 
bating it.  Thus,  the  second  difference 
between  the  committee  approach  and  the 
amendment  is  that  they  restrict  debate 
to  either  1  or  10  hours  while  the  amend- 
ment allows  for  up  to  30  hours  of  debate. 

Third,  the  bill  does  not  require  that  the 
Ccmgress  decide  this  issue  clearly  or  deci- 
sively. As  I  have  already  indicated,  our 
"ultimate"  decision  may  c(Mne  on  essen- 
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tially  pvocedurml  mottoni — Uke  a  motion 
to  table  a  motlaix  to  dladuurge  the  com- 
mlttao.  And  even  if  we  do  get  to  vote  on 
%  rMoliitlnn  o<  diskfHtroval,  there  Is  no 
guanntee  that  the  vote  will  be  up  or 
down.  Tliat,  Mr.  President,  Is  simply  In- 
coniMent  with  the  basic  obligation  we 
have  to  be  accountable  to  our  constitu- 
ents. It  may  also  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
nattTTtt'  Interest.  For  both  political  and 
poUcy  reasons,  th«o,  I  believe  we  have  an 
{>bllgtttin«  to  decide  this  issue  clearly  and 
definitively.  That  requires  an  «p-or-down 
vote.  And  that  is  what  our  amendment 
mandates.  A  third  difference,  then,  be- 
tween the  committee  approach  and  the 
amendment  is  that  they  do  not  require 
an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
basing  mode,  while  the  amoidment  does. 

These  three  flaws,  then.  c(»stitute  my 
objections  to  the  committee  approach. 
The  amendment  that  Senator  Kasskbauk 
and  I  offer  is  designed  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  we  see  in  the  committee  ap- 
proach, while  retaining  the  strengths  we 
see  in  the  committee's  statement  of  goals. 

Our  amendment  better  achieves  those 
goals  through  the  following  procedures. 
First,  it  gives  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  time  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  preferred  basing  mode  deci- 
sion. In  the  20  days  allowed  for  those 
hearings,  the  committees  should  be  able 
to  explore  the  issue  and  share  their  ex- 
pertise with  their  coUeagues  and  the 
country.  Second,  at  the  end  of  20  days, 
the  committees  are  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
resolution  of  approval,  and  the  resolution 
is  reported  to  the  floor.  Third,  after  the 
maxlmim  allowed  30  hours  of  debate 
and  within  30  days  of  the  resoluticm  be- 
ing sent  to  the  floor,  the  Congress  must 
have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  basing 
mode.  The  amendment  assures  that  a 
declsltm  will  be  made  and,  as  a  result. 
clear  the  way  for  prompt  Implementation 
of  the  decision. 

IMs  procedure,  it  seems  to  me.  is  much 
more  consistent  with  the  goals  estab- 
lished by  the  committee  and  much  more 
In  keeping  with  the  responsibilities  that 
rest  on  the  Congress. 

The  iHtwedure  contained  In  the 
amendment  Is  far  from  revolutionary. 
I  requested  CRS  to  do  a  brief  simunary 
of  recent  invcedents  for  such  an  ap- 
proach. Tbey  provided  16  examples  of 
leglalatian  which  reouire  congressional 
approval  of  proposed  Presidential  ac- 
tions inrior  to  their  taking  effect.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  report  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rxcoas  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suspect 
that  at  least  some  of  my  colleagues  might 
agree  that  the  amendment  offers  a  better 
{HDcedure  but  be  uncertain  about  why 
we  need  to  attach  so  much  signiflcance 
to  a  vote  on  the  basing  mode  after  a 
decision  Is  announced.  They  might  sug- 
gest that  there  are  additional  opportuni- 
ties— other  bUls  which  the  Senate  must 
consider — ^whleh  afford  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  speak  clearly  on  this  issue.  There 
are.  for  example,  potential  vehicles  for 
expressing  our  opinion  of  the  proposed 


baaing  mode  in  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  and  in  the  appropriate  appro- 
priation acta. 

But,  Mr.  President,  such  a  position 
ignored  several  vital  argumenta. 

First.  It  c(Hicedes  the  desirability  of 
having  such  on  up-or-down  vote  on  this 
vital  issue.  And  if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
such  a  vote,  then  why  do  we  not  guar- 
antee it  now,  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment? What  possible  advantage  can  be 
found  in  delaying  a  decision  to  make  a 
decision  until  a  later  bill?  The  commit- 
tee thought  that  this  was  the  right  bill- 
that  is  why  they  attempted  to  give  us 
some  role  through  the  procedures  they 
recommend.  I  find  those  procedures,  but 
not  their  purpose,  inadequate.  And  those 
who  suggest  that  we  have  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  another  bill  also  seem  to  implic- 
itly accept  the  purpose  of  a  clear  con- 
gressional statement  on  this  issue. 

Given  the  apparent  universal  agree- 
ment that  the  Congress  should  directly 
address  the  issue,  and  given  the  fact 
that  the  bill  before  us  raises  the  issue, 
I  see  no  reason  not  to  guarantee,  in  this 
vehicle,  a  clean  vote.  In  fact,  the  use  of 
this  argument  is  an  implicit  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  committee  approach 
is  Inadequate — why  else  would  one  need 
another  vehicle  to  get  a  clean  vote? 

But  second,  Mr.  President,  those  who 
count  on  oth»r  vehicles  serving  as  more 
appropriate  places  for  a  clear  decision 
on  this  Issue  cannot  provide  a  guarantee 
that  there  will,  in  fact,  be  an  up  -or-down 
vote  on  MX  basing  when  they  are  con- 
sidered. For  example,  there  may  be  de- 
lavs  in  the  pdmln'stration's  decision — 
in  which  case  we  might  consider  the  mili- 
tary constructron  bill  or  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  before  the  basing  mode 
is  flnaUy  selected.  And.  if  those  bills  are 
considered  after  the  decision  is  made, 
and  after  the  Congress  has  Imphcltly  ap- 
proved it  by  failing  to  adopt  a  resolution 
of  disapproval,  and  we  then  seek  to  reject 
the  basing  mo''e — I  fear  that  we  may 
well  be  too  late.  The  original  decision — 
and  the  administration's  ability  to  im- 
plement it  in  the  absence  of  a  resolution 
of  disapproval — may  have  moved  so  far 
ahead  that  our  real  ability  to  modify  it 
may  be  lost  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
military  construction  bill  or  the  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  argiunent  that  we  ought  to  wait 
for  another  bill,  then,  seems  to  accept  the 
desirabilltv  of  this  amendment,  but  it 
does  not  guarantee  a  clear  vote  or  a  time- 
ly vote  as  this  amendment  does. 

Additionallv,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  no  harm — no 
harm — to  requiring  a  vote  as  this  amend- 
ment does.  It  does  not  delav  the  MX;  it 
does  not  restrict  the  President's  options. 
It  simply  requires  that  the  Congress  vote 
to  approve  or  reject  the  proposed  basing 
mode  the  President  proposes.  And  the 
only  reason  I  can  see  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  if  one  does  not  wish  to  as- 
sure a  clear  record  vote  on  that  decision. 

One  flnal  ro'nt.  This  amendment  ad- 
dresses iM>t  only  the  issue  of  the  MX, 
but  rather  the  issue  of  accotmtabilitv. 
This  amendment  does  not  commit  the 
Senate  as  a  body,  or  any  Senator  as  an 
individual,  to  any  position  relative  to  a 
basing  mode  for  the  MX.  All  it  does,  Mr. 


President,  Is  say  that  we  want  to  take  a 
position,  we  want  to  exercise  our  respon- 
sibility, and  we  want  to  be  assured  of  a 
vote  on  a  critical  issue  to  the  future  of 
th's  countrv  and  the  world  and  not  allow 
the  possibility  that  this  decision  will  be 
decided  by  default  or  decided  without  an 
opportunity  to  debate  on  the  merita  and 
have  the  issue  resolved  on  the  merits. 
That  is  what  this  amendment  is  about — 
and  that  is  why  I  hope  the  Senate  will 

support  it. 

(BxHmT  1] 
U.S.    Acts   RxamBiNo    Psiob   Congressional 

AFraOTAI.    BT    CONCrnUIBKT    RlSOLtmON    OF 

PKOPOSCD  Bxccimva  Actions,  1B63-80 

1.  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1003  (70  Stat, 
p.  87a,  809;  P.L.  87-704;  approved  October  11, 
1062): 

Sec.  3S1(B)  (3).  Unless  the  President  acted 
within  60  days  after  receiving  an  afflrmatlve 
finding  from  the  Tariff  Commission  to  In- 
crease or  to  impose  a  duty  or  other  Import 
restriction  on  an  article  causing  serious  In- 
Jury  to  an  industry,  he  was  directed  to  report 
the  finding  Immediately  to  Congress;  If  a 
concurrent  resolution  approving  the  Increase 
or  Imposition  were  adopted  within  the  next 
60  days  by  the  yeas  and  nays  in  an  afflrmatlve 
vote  of  the  authorized  membership  of  each 
House,  the  Increase  or  imposition  would  be- 
come effective  without  the  President's  ap- 
proval according  to  the  Tariff  Commission's 
finding. 

a.  Trade  Act  of  1074  (88  SUt.  1078-2076; 
PX.  03-618;  approved  January  3,  1075) : 

Sec.  402.  'nue  IV  of  the  Act  also  provided 
for  direct  Congressional  checks  on  Preslden- 
tlally  proposed  waiver  extensions  through 
concurrent  or  simple  resolutions  passed  by 
both  Housea.  either  House,  or  one  or  both 
Houses,  according  to  a  complex  set  of  time 
periods  or  possible  contingencies.  A  Preslden- 
tlally-recommended  extension  of  the  waiver 
for  twelve  months  would  become  effective  IX 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives adopted  before  the  end  of  the  eighteen 
month  waiver  period,  by  an  afflrmatlve  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting,  a  concurrent  resolution  approving  the 
extension.  If  both  Houses  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  flnal  passage  of  such  a  resolution  but 
both  failed  to  pass  It,  the  waiver  authority 
for  all  countries  would  cease  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteen  month  period.  If  both  Houses  voted 
on  the  resolution  and  both  failed  to  pass  It, 
but  If  one  or  both  Houses  passed  a  concur- 
rent resoluUon  naming  a  country  as  being 
excluded  from  the  waiver  authority,  that  au- 
thority would  cease  to  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  that  country. 

If  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  concurrent 
resolution  approving  a  waiver  extension  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteen  month  extension,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  waiver  authority  (ex- 
cept for  any  country  or  countries  specifically 
excluded  by  the  procedure  noted  above) 
would  be  conUnued  In  effect  for  sixty  days 
beyond  the  eighteen  month  period.  If  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  within 
that  sixty  day  period  adopted,  by  an  afflrma- 
tlve vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
In  each  House,  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving the  extension,  the  waiver  would  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  next  twelve  months 
after  the  eighteen  month  period.  If  before 
the  end  of  the  sixty  day  period  both  Houses 
voted  on  the  question  of  final  passage  of  but 
failed  to  adopt  such  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  same  contingencies  noted  In  the  previous 
paragraph  would  be  aopUcable. 

Sec.  181-64.  In  order  to  imolement  Con- 
gressional review  of  Presidential  actions 
ta'ren  or  recommendations  made  under  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074,  the  rules  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  were  amended  In  deUU 
(Chapter  V.  sections  161-64).  The  special 
rules  mandated  by  the  act  were  made  appUca- 
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ble  only  to  the  oonalderaUon  and  «U«posi- 
tlon  of  implementing  bUU,  ImplemenUng 
revenue  bills,  and  approval  resolutlona  ro- 
uted to  trade  agreements  or  WUteral  com- 
nierclal  agreements  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President.  Prompt  acUon  was  as- 
sured by  procedural  amendments  requiring 
immediate  introducUon  by  the  majority  and 
mmority  leaders  of  such  measures  and  atlp- 
ulatlng  their  basic  content,  limiting  the  perl- 
oda  for  committee  consideration,  providing 
for  automatic  discharge  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions from  committees,  fixing  time  limits  for 
debate  and  for  voting  on  final  passage,  and 
limiting  possible  delay*  through  the  u»3  of 
such  parliamentary  tactics  as  motions  to 
postpone,  motions  to  further  limit  debat«. 
or  appeals  from  the  chair. 
3  Export-Important  Bank  Amendments  of 

1974  (88  SUt.  2333-37;  P.L.  93-646;  approved 
January  4, 1076) :  ^        .       , 

3.  Export-Import  Bank  Amendments  ox 
combinations  thereof  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceedmg  8300  million  could  be  made  In  con- 
nection with  exports  to  the  USSR  unless  the 
President  determined  that  a  higher  limit 
would  be  In  the  national  Interest  and  Con- 
gress adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  (no 
time  limit  established  in  the  law)  approving 
such  determination  after  the  President  had 
submitted  it,  along  with  his  reasons  and  the 
amount  that  would  be  available  for  export 
for  research,  exploration  and  production  of 
fossil  fuel  energy  resources  In  the  USSR. 

4.  Slnal  Early  Warning  System  Agreement 
(80  Stat.  672-73;  Pi.  04-110;  approved 
October  13.  1976): 

Sec.  1.  This  Joint  resolution  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  agreement  for  an  early 
warning  system  In  the  Slnal  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  Immediate  removal  of  United 
States  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  the 
system  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities 
but  also  reserved  the  right  to  Congress  to 
order  their  removal  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion If  It  determined  their  safety  was  In 
Jeopardy  or  their  role  was  no  longer 
necessary. 

5.  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(80  atat.  871-069;  Pi.  04-163;  l«>proved 
December  23,  1975) : 

The  number  of  Congressional  review  pro- 
visions requtrM  by  tbt«  act  far  exceeded 
that  stlpulsted  by  any  other  previous 
statute.  In  no  less  than  sixteen  different 
situations  the  President  (or.  In  one  case,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration) was  directed  to  transmit  pro- 
posed actions  on  energy  matters  to  Congress 
for  possible  approval  or  disapproval  under 
one  of  two  different  procedures.  Despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  were  concerned  only 
with  amendments  to  prior  actions,  each  of 
the  sixteen  provided  specifically  for  a 
separate  review  and  none  could  become  effec- 
tive or  be  Implemented  during  a  stated 
period  of  time  In  which  Congress  had  op- 
portunity to  express  Its  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 

The  act  provided  that  fourteen  of  the 
sixteen  proposed  actions  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  procedure  permlttmg  disapproval 
by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, while  the  other  two  could  not 
become  effective  unless  both  Houses  passed 
an  afflrmatlve  resolution  of  approval. 

Sees.  201  and  552.  The  second  type  of  Con- 
gressional review  procedure  provided  by  the 

1975  act  (sec.  552)  applied  only  to  proposed 
energy  conservation  contingency  plans  and 
amendments  proposed  thereto.  Within  180 
days  after  the  law  was  enacted,  the  Presi- 
dent was  directed  to  transmit  to  Congress 
one  or  more  energy  conservation  contingency 
plans  Imposing  reasonable  restrictions  <m 
the  public  and  private  use  of  energy.  Neither 
such  a  plan  (Sec.  201  (b)  (2) )  nor  any  amend- 
ment proposed  thereto  (Sec.  201(d))  would 
become  effective  unless  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress adopted  an  affirmatlvs  resolution  ap- 


proving It  within  60  calendar  days  of  con- 
tmous  session  after  Its  reception  (exclud- 
ing adjournments  for  3  days  to  a  date  certain 
and  providing  that  the  period  was  not  broken 
by  an  adjournment  sine  die) . 

The  act  provided  special  rulea  for  both 
types  of  review  procedures  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite disposition  of  both  energy  actions  and 
oontlngent  plans  euhmltted  to  Congress  by 
the  President.  Energy  action  and  contingen- 
cy plan  resolutJonj  vrould  have  to  be  re- 
ferred Immediately  to  a  committee  and  all 
resolutions  on  the  same  matter  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  same  committee.  Unless  the 
conxnlttee  reported  on  a  proposed  energy  ac- 
tion within  five  calendar  days,  on  a  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  within  fifteen  calen- 
dar days,  or  on  a  proposed  contingency  plan 
with  twenty  calendar  days,  It  would  be  In 
order  to  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  Its  further  consideration.  Such  motions 
to  discharge  were  made  highly  privileged, 
debate  thereon  was  limited  to  one  hour,  and 
amendments  or  motions  to  reconsider  would 
not  be  In  order. 

6.  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1076 
(80  SUt.  1124;  Pi.  04-200;  approved  De- 
cember 31,  1075) : 

Sec.  102.  Prohibited  the  elimination  or  re- 
ductoa  of  the  InUreet  rate  differential  for 
any  category  of  deposits  or  accounts  In  ef- 
fect on  December  10,  1975  between  any  bank 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  any  savings  and  loan  or 
other  association  Injured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  im- 
less  wrttUn  notification  is  given  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  Board  of  Governors  to 
Congress  and  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  adopt  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approving  the  proposed  elimination  or 
reduction  of  Interest  rate  differential. 

7.  Energy  Conaeriratlon  and  Production  Act 
(Pi.  01-385;  spproved  August  14,  1076)  : 

Sec.  305.  Final  energy  conservation  per- 
formance sUnd2u-d}  regxilatlng  new  building 
construction  were  directed  to  be  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
view. Before  the  stipulated  sanctions  for 
those  sUndards  could  be  enforced,  a  reso- 
lution of  approval  must  be  adopted  by  each 
House  of  Congress  within  00  days  after  sub- 
mission of  the  sUndards. 

8.  Department  of  Energy  Act  of  1978 — Cl- 
vUlan  Applications  (92  SUt.  47;  P.L.  95-238; 
approved  February  25, 1978) : 

Sec.  207(b);  new  Sec.  19  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  Any  guarantee  (for  com- 
mitment to  guarantee)  or  any  cooperative 
agreement  to  finance  construction  of  demon- 
stration facilities  for  the  conversion  of  coal, 
oil  shale  or  other  resources  Into  alternative 
fuels  whl'!h  exceeds  $50  million  in  cost,  can- 
not be  finalized  unless  It  Is  first  author- 
ized either  by  special  legislation  or  by  a 
resolution  of  approval  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  favoring  the  guarantee, 
commitment,  or  agreement. 

9.  Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act  (02 
SUt.  322;  Pi.  95-297;  approved  June  14, 
1978): 

Sec.  301(d).  Interim  rules  respecting  the 
sub8ldl7atlon  of  motor  fuel  marketing, 
which  the  President  was  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe before  January  1,  1980,  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  and  cannot  become  effec- 
tive unless  approved  by  the  stdoptlon  of  an 
affirmative  resolution  by  both  Houses  within 
90  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  (ex- 
cluding adjoummenU  for  3  days  or  for  sine 
die  adjournment) . 

10.  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  (92 
SUt.  1705;  Pi.  06-504;  approved  October  24, 
1078): 

Sec.  46.  No  fee,  charge  or  price  for  any 
approval,  test,  authorization,  certlflcaU,  per- 
mit, registration,  conveyance  or  rating  re- 
lated to  any  aspect  of  aviation  can  be  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Tranqxstatlon  or 


the  Administrator  of  ttaa  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  If  It  is  either  In  btc—  of 
the  amount  In  effect  for  that  purpoae  on 
Jiinuary  1,  1078.  or  did  not  exist  on  the  lat- 
ter daU.  until  such  fee,  charge  or  price  is 
reviewed  and  approved  by  Congreae. 

11.  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1078  (93 
SUt.  3361;  Pi.  06-621;  approved  Novem- 
ber 0.  1078) : 

Sec.  123(c)  (3) .  Maximum  lawful  prices  for 
first  sales  of  natural  gas  may  be  reimpoaed 
by  Congress  for  a  period  (July  1.  1986 
tarough  June  1.  1987)  by  both  Housea  adopt- 
mg  after  May  31,  1985,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion favoring  such  action.  Such  a  resolution 
would  become  elective  on  the  beginning  of 
the  first  month  after  lu  adoption. 

13.  National  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 
1978  (92  SUt.  3467;  Pi.  06-836;  approved 
Novembw  10, 1078) : 

Sec.  1301.  ihe  proceaalng  of  any  exchange 
of  more  than  6,400  acres  of  lands  owned  In 
Montana  by  the  BurUngton  Northern  RaU- 
road  for  lands  owned  by  the  United  SUtee 
iu  moaiAna  cannot  proceed  untU  and  un- 
less the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  a  concurrent  resolutloa 
paa>ed  by  Congress. 

13.  Export  Aomlnlstratlon  Act  of  1970 
(Pi.  96-72;  approved  September  39,  1079) : 

Sec.  7(d)(2)(B).  Domestically  produced 
crude  oil  transported  by  the  Trans-Alaska 
Pipeline  may  be  exported  only  If  the  Presi- 
dent publishes  express  findings  that  such 
exporus  would  not  be  conuary  to  certain 
UmlU  and  sUndards  specified  by  law  and 
If  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  60  days 
agree  to  a  concurrent  resolution  ^proving 
such  exports  on  the  basis  of  those  findings. 

14.  Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act 
of  1979  (Pi.  06-102;  approved  November  S. 
1970) : 

Sec.  103(b)(1).  A  proposed  rationing  con- 
tingency plan  for  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel, 
which  the  President  was  directed  to  pre- 
scribe. Is  to  be  considered  approved  if  It 
Is  transmltud  to  Congress  in  accordance 
with  section  552  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and 
Cojservatlon  Act  of  1076  (Pi.  94-163)  and 
is  not  disapproved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Joint  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses  with- 
in 30  calendar  days.  (Note.  This  modifies 
for  this  purpose  only  the  congressional  veto 
procedure  authorized  by  section  652  of  the 
1975  Act,  which  had  provided  that  a  pro- 
posed energy  conservation  contingency  plan 
would  not  become  effective  unless  both 
Houses  adopted  an  "afflrmatlve  resolution" 
within  60  calendar  days.  In  addition  to 
shortening  the  period  from  60  to  30  days. 
the  1979  Act  permiu  congressional  disap- 
proval by  means  of  a  Joint  resolution  rather 
than  requiring  approval  by  an  "affirmative 
resolution,"  which  presimiably  would  Include 
a  concurrent  resolution.) 

Except  for  the  procedure  outlined  below, 
an  approved  rationing  contingency  plan 
(I.e.,  one  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  and  not  disapproved  by  a  Joint 
resolution  as  abo^e  or  approved  by  both 
Houses  within  30  days  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure In  section  651  of  Pi.  94-163.  as 
amended)  may  be  put  Into  effect  by  the 
president  only  under  two  conditions:  first, 
if  he  finds  that  the  plan  Is  required  because 
of  a  "severe  energy  supply  Interruption;" 
second,  if  his  request  to  put  the  plan  Into 
effect  Is  not  disapproved  by  either  House  or 
is  approved  by  both  Houses  within  30  days  of 
contlni'ot's  session  after  it  was  transmitted. 
(Note.  The  iMigth  of  the  period  for  con- 
gressional review  and  oosslble  disapproval 
of  Presldentlally  submitted  energy  action 
plans,  which  had  been  Increased  In  1977 
(see  P.L.  9S-52.  section  110)  from  16  days 
to  60  (lays  of  continuous  session  of  Conereas, 
was  thus  cut  In  half  bv  this  1979  Act  to 
only  30  davs  of  continuous  session  with  re- 
snect  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  fuel 
rationing  plan.] 
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Tha  PiwMant  la  antborlMd  to  put  aueb 
aa  approvad  rationing  plan  Into  affact.  how* 
aver,  wttbout  a  flndlng  of  aavara  anargy 
aupply  intarruptlon  and  without  submitting 
U  for  raylaw  and  poaalbla  dlai4>proTal  bj 
altlter  Houaa.  If  ha  tranamlta  a  raquast  to 
walva  thaaa  raqolramanta  (undar  sactlon  663 
of  PX.  94-16S)  and  If  both  Housea  of  Con- 
graaa  approvad  the  raquest  for  a  walvar  with- 
in 90  daya  of  continuous  session.  Tha  au- 
thority to  put  an  approved  rationing  con- 
tlnganey  plan  Into  effect  under  this  pro- 
cedure will  terminate  on  the  eoth  calendar 
day  after  the  data  on  which  a  resolution 
an>roTlng  the  Prealdent's  requeat  for  such 
a  walTer  is  adc^ted  by  the  second  House  that 
i4>proTea  it. 

IS.  Bnargy  Security  Act  (PX.  96-394;  ap- 
proved June  SO,  1080) : 

See.  136(d)  (3).  An  amendment  to  the  ap- 
proved comprehensive  production  strategy 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  that  would  sub- 
stantially alter  the  use  of  funds  previously 
approved  by  Congress  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  may  not  be  implemented  un- 
leaa  It  Is  approved  by  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  approval  by  both  Houses  within 
00  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  (ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  provided  In  Sec. 
120). 

Sac.  130.  This  section  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  in  considering  a  con- 
current resolution  of  approval  for  propoaals 
to  sjnend  the  comprehensive  production 
strategy  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  under 
Sec.  lae(d).  Such  a  resolution  Is  to  be  Intro- 
duced In  each  House  on  the  first  day  both 
Housea  are  in  session  after  It  Is  received 
and  must  be  approved  by  both  Houses  within 
00  calendar  days  of  continuous  session. 

Special  rules  are  also  provided  to  expedite 
congressional  action  on  such  a  concurrent 
resolution :  a  motion  to  discharge  a  commit- 
tee from  consideration  of  a  resolution  will 
l>e  In  order  after  60  days:  debate  on  a  motion 
to  discharge  Is  limited  to  one  hour;  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  Its  consideration  U  highly 
privileged  and  Is  not  debatable;  debate  on 
the  resolution  Itself  Is  limited  to  not  more 
than  five  hours;  and  a  motion  to  postpone 
a  resolution  as  weU  as  an  appeal  from  a 
dedalon  of  the  Chair  are  not  debatable.  A 
unique  provision  (subeec.  1)  stipulates  that 
such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  one 
House  Is  not  to  be  referred  to  or  ponsi  tiered 
by  a  conunlttee  In  the  other  House,  and  the 
second  House  Is  to  proceed  as  If  no  such 
resolution  has  been  received  from  the  first 
House;  however,  on  final  passage.  If  the  reso- 
lutions are  identical,  the  text  of  the  con- 
current reaolutlon  of  the  second  House  Is  to 
be  substituted  automatically  for  that  of  the 
other  House. 

Sec.  803.  The  President  Is  authorized  under 
certain  emergency  ctmdltlons  to  seek  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  su^wnsion  of  the 
i4>pllcatlon  of  the  foUowlng  two  directives 
Impoaad  by  the  Act  that  are  related  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR) :  first, 
storage  of  crude  oU  In  the  SPR  is  to  be  In- 
creaaed  to  an  average  pate  of  at  least  100.000 
barrels  per  day  until  the  reserve  equals  the 
storage  levels  set  forth  In  the  SPR  Plan;  sec- 
ond, the  VB.  share  of  the  production  of 
crude  oU  from  the  Elk  Hills  reserve,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions.  Is  not  to  be  sold 
or  otherwise  disponed  of  unless  at  least  600 
million  barrels  are  In  storage  In  the  SPR  or 
the  amount  In  atorage  Is  being  increased  at 
an  averace  rate  of  at  least  100  barrels  per 
dav.  If  the  President  finds  that  compliance 
with  theae  two  requirements  mleht  Impair 
the  ability  to  respond  to  a  severe  interruption 
In  energv  suppiv  or  to  meet  U.S.  Interna- 
tional energy  obllsatlons.  he  mav  transmit 
his  finding  to  Congress  and  request  that 
their  Implementation  be  suspended.  If  both 
Houses  paaa  a  resolution  of  approval  within 


60  daya  of  continuous  session  (according  to 
tha  procedure  In  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servaUon  Act  of  1075;  see  PX.  94-163,  sec. 
663;  88  SUt.  871;  43  U.S.C.  6340).  the  two 
provisions  will  be  suspended  for  nine  months. 

16.  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  (PX.  06-364:  approved  September  36 
1080): 

Sec.  103.  The  Pension  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion Is  directed  to  conduct  a  study  and  re- 
port to  Congress  every  6  years  to  determine 
the  premiums  needed  to  maintain  the  basic- 
benefit  guarantee  levels  for  multiemployer 
pension  plans  and  whether  the  benefits  may 
be  Increased  without  Increasing  the 
premiums. 

If  the  last  report  indicates  that  a  premium 
Increase  Is  necessary,  the  Corporation  by 
March  31  must  transmit  to  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees  alternative  revised 
schedules  of  premiums  and  benefits,  one  of 
which  would  become  effective  if  approved  by 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution. 

If  the  last  report  indicates  that  basic- 
benefit  guarantees  can  be  Increased  without 
Increasing  the  premiums  for  multiemployer 
pension  plans,  the  Corporation  by  ttarch  30 
must  likewise  transmit  alternative  revised 
schedules  of  benefits  and  premiums  that 
would  become  effective  if  approved  by  pas- 
sage of  a  concurrent  resolution  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  CHAPES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lax- 
Aii) .  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues— Senators  Levin,  Kassebaum, 
Eagleton,  Cranston,  Kennedy,  Roth, 
and  Bumpers — in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  require 
approval  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  the  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  a  good  deal  of  concern  has  been 
expressed  in  recent  years  regarding  the 
basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile.  We  aU 
understand  that  one  of  the  major  chal- 
lenges of  our  defense  establishment  in 
the  1980's  relates  to  the  growing  vulner- 
ability of  our  interconthiental  ballistic 
missile  (ICBM)  forces,  and  we  all  are 
familiar  with  President  Carter's  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  multiple  protective 
structure  (MPS)  basing  mode  as  one 
way  to  deal  with  this  challenge. 

What  is  not  clear  to  me.  however,  is 
that  the  MX  in  MPS  basing  mode  is  the 
best  solution  to  this  problem. 

First,  this  system  will  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  deploy.  Official  cost  eatimates 
vary  between  $35-$60  bUlion.  making  it 
the  most  expensive  weapons  sjstem  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.  Unofficial 
estimates  go  as  high  as  $100  billion. 

Second,  defense  analysts  are  divided 
as  to  whether  the  MX  in  MPS  basing 
mode  will  really  be  "survivable"  in  a  nu- 
clear war  scenario.  Without  passage  of 
the  SALT  n  treatv,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  able  to  Increase  the  number  of  war- 
heads thev  can  target  against  the  MX. 
and  saturation  bombing  the  American 
Southwest  may  result  in  the  destruction 
of  most  of  the  system. 

Third,  deployment  of  the  system  in 
Utah  and  Nevada  is  bound  to  present 


major  environmental  problems  for  the 
region.  The  200  racetracks  will  perma- 
nently destroy  more  than  60  valleys  over 
a  10.000  square  mile  area.  The  demand 
made  on  the  region  for  water,  cement, 
and  human  resources  will  also  be  ex- 
traordinary. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  MX  in  MPS  basing 
mode  will  be  finished  in  time  to  meet  the 
vulnerability  problems  which  we  antici- 
pate. Under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
the  systems  will  not  be  developed,  tested. 
and  fully  deployed  before  the  late  1980's. 
And  yet,  the  window  of  vulnerability  will 
begin  to  open  in  the  early  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presume  to 
have  a  comprehensive  solution  to  the 
vulnerability  problems  which  face  us  in 
the  1980's.  These  are  extremely  com- 
plex problems. 

However,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a 
better  decision  will  be  forthcoming  on 
this  complicated  issue  if  the  procedures 
that  the  Congress  adopts  to  address  this 
question  allow  its  full,  open,  and  un- 
complicated handling. 

Under  the  proposed  procedure,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Armed  Service  Committee's 
report,  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  al- 
lowed 60  davs  to  offer  a  resoliitlcm  of  dis- 
approval following  the  President's  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  specific  MX 
basing  program.  The  question  is  this: 
Whv  disapproval.  Mr.  President?  Why 
should  we  resort  to  this  kind  of  inverted 
legislative  veto? 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  is  to  mnke  a 
decision  on  what  may  well  be  the  world's 
greatest  construction  project,  we  should 
make  It  following  a  period  of  at  least  30 
hours  controlled  debate,  followed  with  an 
up-or-down  vote  of  aporoval. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  parliamentary 
maneuvers  which  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval allow  will  obfuscate  this  impor- 
tant issue  for  the  American  people,  and 
will  obscure  the  full  meaning  of  our 
votes.  Considering  the  magnitude  of 
costs  associated  with  this  program — fis- 
cal, environmental  and.  most  of  all. 
strategic  costs — I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  a  fair  manner  in  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  oublished  a  series  of  edi- 
torials on  the  MX  in  MPS  basing  mode 
in  which  they  concluded  that  "Congress 
owes  it  a  far  closer  look  "  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  amendment  which  we  are  pro- 
posing here  today  will  not  only  allow 
Congress  to  take  a  closer  look,  but  will 
allow  the  people  we  represent  to  take  p. 
closer  look  as  well. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  Mr.  President. 
Ls  that  under  the  committee's  proposal 
we  come  close  to  elvlnK  the  administra- 
tion a  carte  blanche  on  this  extremely 
significant  step  which  we  are  taking. 
Now.  I  know  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  we  have  the  right  to  disaoprove 
under  a  limited  time  fri\me.  Put  I  think 
we  all  know  the  Intricate  parl'xmentary 
maneuvers  that  could  prevent  this  reso- 
lution from  being  voted  on  within  the 
required  t'me. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  decision  is 
go'ng  to  be  mnde  one  wav  or  the  other. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  administration 
is  going  to  come  up  with.  But  I  have 
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confidence  that  the  administration  will 
present  Its  arguments  cogently  and 
forcefiilly,  and  will  arrive  at  a  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  administration's  view- 
point, and  undoubtedly  in  the  Nation's 
viewpoint,  will  be  the  best  one.  It  will 
be  an  argument  that  should  stand 
scrutiny  on  this  floor  and  should  stand 
scrutiny  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  If  it  cannot  stand  this 
scrutiny,  then  it  should  not  be  adopted. 
But  if  It  can  stand  this  scrutiny,  ttien 
we  can  all  move  forward,  confident  that 
not  only  the  administration  has  made 
its  decision,  but  that  this  body  and  the 
other  body  has  approved  that  decision  In 
a  fair  and  open  deliberative  process.  We 
should  expect  no  less  for  what  truly  Is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
steps  that  this  Nation  has  taken  in  many 
years. 

This  step  Involves,  as  I  mentioned. 
strategic  implications,  environmental 
implications,  and  cost  Implications  of 
tremendous  magnitude. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  tills  Important  amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  allowing  me 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  under  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
A^or  is  correct 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  know  there  are  others  who 
want  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

What  actually  Is  being  proposed  here 
Is  moving  from  the  two-House  veto, 
which  was  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee bill,  to  a  one-House  veto.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  whole  Idea  of  this  proposal 
Is  to  make  It  easier  to  kill  an  MX  sys- 
tem, "nils  amendment  l.s  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  the  deployment  by 
the  United  States  of  an  urgently  needed 
hard  target  kill  capability  that  we  hope 
will  ultimatdy  close  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability that  this  country  will  other- 
wise face  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties, 
making  us  enormously  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  first  attack. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected.  While  this  appears  to 
be  an  argument  aga<n"t  the  MP-S  basing 
mode,  it  Is  In  fact  this  administration's 
concern  about  the  MPS  that  pennlts 
this  debate  to  occur  in  the  first  place. 
They  are  now  reviewing  various  means 
of  deployment.  The  Townes  Commission 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  recommendation  on  this  very  mat- 
ter. We  cannot  proceed  here  on  the  as- 
sumption of  any  particular  deployment 
system,  since  the  final  decision  on  this 
matter  has  not  been  made. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  convey  the 
clear  impression  that  we  intend  to  delay 
ani  perhaps  ultimately  fail  to  deploy 
the  MX. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed,  the  So- 
viets, I  am  sure,  will  take  comfort  that 
our  determination  and  our  will  to  main- 
tain a  military  capability  comparable  to 
theirs  is  on  the  wane. 

There  will  be  other  opportunities  to 
debate  this  Issue.  There  is  an  opportu- 


nity for  that  under  the  expedited  pro- 
cedure that  is  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mittee bill.  There  is  no  way  you  can  pre- 
vent a  debate  on  that  portion  from  oc- 
curring. In  fact,  this  debate  is  also  going 
to  occur  on  the  appropriations  bill. 

I  think  that  the  high  probability  is 
that  the  Townes  Commission  will  have 
reported  its  findings  and  the  adminis- 
tration will  have  formulated  its  position 
by  the  time  they  begin  to  mark  up  the 
appropriations  bill.  There  will  be  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  join  the  Issue,  both 
on  the  appropriations  bill  and  through 
the  expedited  procedure  prescribed  by 
this  blU  once  the  administration  makes 
Its  dedeilon. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
this  amendment,  which  I  think  raises 
nothing  but  a  bad  omen  for  the  future 
strategic  capability  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Tint  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
a  question,  because  it  has  been  a  con- 
cern of  mine  that  we  have  the  Senate 
authorization  bill  on  the  fioor  prior  to 
the  decision  of  the  President  as  to  what 
type  of  basing  mode  would  be  recom- 
mended for  the  MX. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  if  he  would  have  any  objection  to 
an  amendment  on  the  appropriation  bill 
so  that  at  such  time  we  would  assure 
ourselves  being  a  participant  as  a  ixxly 
on  this  important  debate  on  what  lund 
of  basing  mode  to  have? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  decision  by  the  1st 
of  July.  There  is  no  way  we  can  com- 
plete the  appropriations  bill  before  that 
time.  After  we  act  on  this  bill,  the  House 
will  still  be  marking  up  their  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  do  not  know  when  they  will 
have  It  completed. 

Further,  it  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  the  authorization  bUl  is  acted 
upon  on  the  House  floor.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  Presidential  decision  would  be 
ready  even  before  the  House  takes  fioor 
action  on  this  measure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  has  not 
even  taken  floor  action  on  the  supple- 
mental authorization  for  fiscal  1981.  So 
there  is  delay  over  there. 

There  is  absolutely  no  prospect,  really, 
that  the  markup  will  even  begin  on  de- 
fense appropriations  until  after  the  ad- 
ministration has  completed  its  decision. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  chairman  has  stated 
that  a  decision  is  expected  by  July  1.  As 
I  imderstand.  that  is  the  date  for  the 
report  coming  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. According  to  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  panel  mak- 
ing these  recommendations,  he  is  re- 
questing their  advice  no  later  than 
July  1.  I  do  not  Icnow  whether  that  was 
the  questicm  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  or  whether  it  was  when  we  could 
expect  a  Presidential  decision  on  this 
matter. 

I  would  agree  with  the  chairman  that 
the  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  due  by  July  1. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  we  can  assume 


a  position  will  bo  taken  by  the  Ut  of 
July,  even  if  it  is  not  untU  the  4th.  Sth. 
or  6th  of  July,  with  the  Fourth  of  July- 
recess.  We  are  not  going  to  get  to  the 
appropriations  markup  until  after  the 
House  authorization  bill.  In  any  case, 
we  will  not  get  It  to  the  fioor  before  that 
time. 

The  point  Is  we  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  this  debate  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  and  filHher  question  the 
fimds  on  the  appropriations  bill  if  we 
care  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  there  is 
always  uncertainty  as  to  dates.  We  have 
found  tliat  to  be  true.  I  am  one  who,  in 
fact,  believes  we  should  move  forward 
with  this  very  important  debate  and  de- 
cision. But  I  also  believe  that  It  Is  im- 
portant for  us.  on  a  debate  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  an  issue  of  this  magnitude,  to 
be  assured  that  we  are  participants.  I 
do  not  want  to  In  any  way,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  us  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  way,  be 
dilatory,  or  bind  the  President's  hands  in 
a  decision.  But  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
some  of  the  points  which  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

The  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  recognizes 
the  significance  of  this  decision  and  ac- 
cepts the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to 
be  involved  in  the  decision  regarding  the 
basing  mode.  However,  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, fails  to  protect  the  institutional 
right  of  Congress  to  equally  share  respon- 
sibility with  the  executive  branch. 

I  believe  this  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  vital  issues  before  us  militarily,  but 
it  also  has  economic  and  environmental 
aspects  that  we  simply  cannot  ignore. 

We  are  voting  on  an  issue  that  is  not 
just  for  us  today.  Mr.  President,  but  for 
future  generations.  As  such.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  all  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  important  debate. 

What  I  think  we  must  recognize  is  that 
the  bill  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee  fails  in  three  areas:  One,  it 
does  not  guarantee  that  there  will  be  a 
congressional  vote  on  the  proposed  bas- 
ing mode.  It  really  is  not  a  question  of 
a  one-House  or  a  two-House  veto.  The 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  wheUter  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  debate.  The  only  power  that  has 
tteen  given  to  Congress  by  the  committee 
in  the  bill  is  the  power  to  disapprove.  If 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  does 
not  report  out  or  is  not  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  the  proposal  would  become 
operational  without  further  congres- 
sional action.  So.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  very  real  possibility  that  we  would  loee 
the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  does  not 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  adequate 
time  to  debate  the  decision.  If  the  com- 
mittee reports  out  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, the  debate  is  limited  to  10 
hours.  If  the  committee  refuses  to  report 
such  a  resolution,  debate  on  the  motian 
to  discharge  it  from  further  considera- 
tion is  restricted  to  1  hour. 

Third,  it  does  not  guarantee  a  clean 
vote  on  the  basing  mode.  To  me.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tent  parte  of  this  Mnendnwnt.  It  allows 
us  to  bars  tbax  m>'or-<town  vote. 

The  partlamentary  posslMlitles  are  al- 
most endless  and  a  number  sunest  that 
we  ml^t  well  end  up  with  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  table  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  some  procedural  ac- 
tion, for  Instance,  instead  of  having  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal.  I  think  It  is  such  a  crucial  issue 
for  us  at  this  time  that  I  Join  in  this 
amendment  because  I  do  fo^eve  that  it 
Is  one  of  those  decisions  that  frequently 
gete  away  from  us  before  we  have  had 
a  chance  to  give  it  thoughtful  and  care- 
ful eoosideratton. 

Tht  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sendees,  because  they  have  been 
Involved  In  the  highly  technical  aspects 
of  this  debate,  are  knowledgeable  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  different  methods 
proposed  for  basing  of  the  MX.  But  the 
rest  of  us  have  not  had  a  chance  to  par- 
tldpato  in  that  Important  debate.  I  think 
that  aU  of  us  are  very  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  issue  and  should  have 
the  opportunity  and  be  required  to  be 
folly  Informed  and  be  able  to  participate 
In  a  debate  on  this  crucial  issue. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
assure  adequate  congressional  debate. 
Tliat  Is  why  I  believe  it  has  merit. 

Ux.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senatw  from 
Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KA88EBAUM.  I  am  hm>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,   she 
feels  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  procedural  Impedi- 
mente    placed    by    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services.  However,  I  am  certain 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  recog- 
nizes  that   the   Committee   on   Armed 
Services  would  welcome  her  participa- 
tion In  its  deliberations,  as  the  commit- 
tee would  welcome  the  participation  of 
any  other  Senator.  Therefw^,  they  could 
become  involved  in  the  process  by  which 
the  committee  makes  its  determination. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  frun  Virginia,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  and  appreciate  that 
and  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  by  its  actions, 
would  be  in  any  way  deliberately  trying, 
through  parliamentary  procedure,  not  to 
allow  this  body  to  have  a  vote  mi  this 
issue.  It  is  not  Just  my  thoughts  or  the 
thoughte  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  this.  It  is  that  I  believe  that  we,  as 
a  body,  should  participate  in  this  debate 
Mr.  WARNER.  But  the  Senator  under- 
stands that  she  would  be  free  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  make  known  her  views. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Of  course. 
Mr.  WARNER.  And  that  they  would 
be  carefully  considered. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Of  course. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
^.  M*"-  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  time,  and  especially  ask 
for  the  attenUon  of  the  Senator  from 
Bflchlgan.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
area  that  I  have  been  working  on  since 
I  have  come  to  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, has  been  a  leader  also  in  this  whole 
area  of  congiesslanal  refcvm  and  the 


congreMlonal  veto.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  how  this  approach  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  suggesting  dif- 
fers from  a  bill  he  has  put  in  with  his 
coUeague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boun) 
on  the  subject  of  coogresslanal  review  of 
certahi  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  Oovemment.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  would  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  me,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if. 
in  a  sense,  this  is  not  a  one-House  veto. 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  a  response  to  that,  if  he  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  is  correct  that  this  would  require 
both  Houses  to  approve,  like  other  budget 
matters— like  the  appropriations  bill,  in- 
deed, which  the  Senator  from  Texas  says 
we  could  rely  on — both  Houses  to  approve 
the  dollars  for  the  basing  mode.  There  Is 
no  difference  in  that  regard. 

Both  Houses  would  be  required,  either 
imder  the  appropriations  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  relies  aa  or  under 
this  amendment  to  the  authorizaticm  bill. 
In  that  sense,  it  is.  of  course,  a  (me-House 
veto. 

This  is  not  a  regiilation,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  substantive  matter  of  the 
highest  magnitude  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  regulations  which  are  covered 
in  the  one-House  veto  bill. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  H  my  coUeague  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  I  do  agree  with  that 
point  that  this  is  other  than  just  a  dis- 
cussion of  regulation.  I  think  that  brings 
up  another  point  I  should  like  to  touch 


on. 


I  think  the  Senator  is  saying,  in  effect, 
what  most  of  us  realize,  that  this  is  a 
very  tough  review  process.  Either  House 
of  Congress  could  stop  this  administra- 
tive determination  of  wtiat  the  basing 
mode  would  be.  It  is  much  tougher  than 
the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  regulations,  which 
would  say,  in  effect,  that  in  order  for 
Congress  to  override  a  regulation,  the 
House  would  have  to  pass  a  resolution, 
the  Senate  would  have  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion; then,  even  beyond  the  two- House 
veto,  the  Levin -Boren  legislation  would 
cause  that  resolution  to  be  submitted  as 
a  presentment  under  the  Constitution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
signature  or  veto  of  it. 

I  am  glad  that  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, the  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
admitting  that  there  should  be  a  lesser 
review  of  this  administrative  determina- 
tion— in  fact,  one  in  which  a  single 
House  of  the  Congress  could  stop  the 
particular  basing  mode  suggested  by  the 
administration. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  like  one- 
House  vetoes  better  than  two-House 
vetoes — more,  certainly,  than  the  pro- 
vision of  review  suggested  by  the  Levln- 
Boren  bill.  But  additional,  and  even  more 
important  to  the  present  discussion.  Is 
whether  or  not,  compared  to  the  review 
of  regulations,  this  is  as  legitimate  a  con- 
stituticHial  role  for  the  Congress  to  par- 
ticipate in  administrative  determination 
as  it  would  even  be  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lation writing. 

I  raise  that  point  in  a  question  to  my 
colleague  from  Iiffichigan:  In  determin- 


ing the  basing  mode,  is  it  not  more  of 
a  constitutional  luerogatlve  of  the  Pres- 
ident, something  very  indigenous  to  his 
being  Commander  in  Chief,  is  it  not  more 
a  constitutional  power  of  the  President 
than  the  drafting  of  regulaticms  pursu- 
ant to  a  delegation  of  legislative  author- 
ity by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes, 
which  we  can  constitutionally  do  imder 
our  legislative  powers? 

So  is  not  the  SenatCH-  from  Mir.hiyan 
involving  Congress  more  in  an  Executive 
decision  than  even  he  is  asking  Congress 
to  be  Involved  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  constitutional  question — our  delega- 
tion of  legislative  authority  and  then 
our  review  of  that  delegation  by  our  ap- 
plication of  congressional  veto  to  regu- 
lations? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
if  he  will  comment  on  that.  I  should  like 
to  have  him  explain  what  I  consider  an 
inconsistency. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  believe  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  answers  to  that. 

Before  the  Senator  came  to  the  floor, 
I  did  give  about  16  examples  of  where 
an  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  had  been  required  in  recent 
legislation:  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  in  which  both  Houses  had  been 
required  to  approve  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's finding;  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  in 
which  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  re- 
quired to  approve  the  finding. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  am  not  disagreeing  that  this  has 
been  applicable  to  like  instances  in  the 
past.  As  a  Meml}er  of  the  other  body,  I 
probably  even  supported  some  of  these 
instances. 

However,  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  has  trouble  with  congres- 
sional review  of  a  one-House  or  a  two- 
House  veto  of  regulations,  so  he  has  gone 
to  greater  lengths  in  the  Levln-Boren 
measure,  suggesting  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  presentment  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  should  have  a  review 
of  our  veto  of  regulations. 

Here,  he  is  willing  to  give  Congress 
more  power,  what  is  a  more  indigenous 
constitutlOTial  power,  than  the  President 
has  as  Chief  Executive  and,  more  impor- 
tant, as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Under  this  amendment, 
there  is  a  Joint  resolution  which  goes  to 
the  President.  The  resolution  provides 
for  a  resolution  of  approval,  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  but  it  is  done  by  joint  reso- 
lution, so  it  goes  to  the  President. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  also  ask  this  of  the 
Senator  irom  Michigan:  Does  he  have 
any  concern  about  the  constitutionality 
of  this  veto  provision  he  is  proposing  in 
this  amendment?  Does  he  have  any 
doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  it? 
He  has  doubts  about  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  one-House  veto  and  the  two- 
House  veto,  to  the  point  that  he  even  In- 
vcdves  the  President,  in  the  Levln-Boren 
amendment,  in  review  of  congressional 
action  in  vetoing  regulations.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  his  provision. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  have  no  doubts  about  the 
constltutionalitv  of  this  provision.  There 
is  ample  precedent  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
vlslm. 
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TbiB  is  not  a  regulation.  Tbia  la  an  au- 
tborlBatlon  biU.  We  are  autboriilng  a 
billion  dollars  for  a  basing  mode,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  condition  that  authoriza- 
tion in  the  way  it  has  been  done  here. 
according  to  all  kinds  of  legislative  prec- 
edente  which  I  have,  made  part  of  the 
reoMxl. 

I  should  like  to  complete  my  answer  to 
the  Senator.  The  Levln-B<»en  approach 
is  based  essentially  on  policy  matters.  As 
I  testified  before  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee, I  have  not  raised  the  constitu- 
tional questions  of  the  one-and-a-half- 
House  veto.  Those  questions  have  been 
raised  by  others.  I  say  they  raise  signifi- 
cant questions.  But  I  would  support  a 
one-and-a-half -House  veto  if  the  mech- 
anism of  the  Levln-Boren  proposal  were 
not  possible  or  if  it  were  rejected. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Justice 
Department,  the  U.S.  attorney,  is  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  the  one- 
House  veto;  I  am  not.  They  have  chal- 
lenged it  on  regulations.  This  is  not  a 
regulation,  so  it  Is  different  in  that  re- 
gard, in  an  Important  respect. 

Also,  this  one  is  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent because  it  is  a  Joint  resolution:  so 
it  does  not  raise  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion in  that  regard. 

Again,  I  have  not  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  (me-House  veto  in 
that  regard.  All  I  have  said  is  that  be- 
cause such  a  significant  challenge  has 
been  raised  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, we  can  avoid  the  constitutional 
question  by  going  to  a  two-House  legis- 
lative veto,  including  the  President. 

I  will  be  happy  to  go  further  Into  the 
question. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  do  not  believe  I  de- 
sire to  go  any  further,  I  believe  that  later 
in  the  year,  the  whole  subject  of  legisla- 
tive veto  will  be  up  for  debate  on  the  fioor 
of  this  body,  and  we  need  to  start  making 
clear  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  ccmgressional  check  upon 
our  own  delegation  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovemment.  of  our  own  con- 
stitutional authority  to  legislate,  to  fill 
In  the  details  of  legislation  throusb  reg- 
ulation, and  then  for  us  to  review  that. 
That  is  one  issue. 

Also,  many  of  our  colleagues  become 
mixed  up  with  that  whole  check  on  con- 
gressional review  of  our  delegation  of 
legislative  authority  and  with  scnne  of 
oiu*  review  of  things  that  do  not  deal  with 
regiilation  writing  at  all,  but  which  are 
really  a  review  of  Executive  determina- 
tions and  Executive  decisions.  I  believe 
that  my  friends  who  have  trouble  with 
the  whole  subject  of  legislative  veto  and 
whether  It  is  constitutional  would  have 
even  greater  questions  about  the  c<mi- 
stitutionality  of  what  we  are  doing — 
either  what  is  in  the  armed  services  leg- 
islation or  what  is  sugsrested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lcvuf ) . 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.SASSER.Iyleld. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  also  true. 
The  Senator  indicates  his  strong  support 
for  a  one-  or  one-and-a-half- House  veto. 
I  presume,  therefcne,  that  the  Senator 
would  have  no  difficulty  supporting  what 
the  Senator  considers  to  be  a  one-House 
veto  in  this  amendment. 


Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  is  Important  in  the  discussion  of  this 
amendment  to  recognize  two  funda- 
mental distinctions  and  Just  set  aside  the 
discussion  of  a  legislative  veto  as  ap- 
plied to  regulations,  executive  branch 
regulations. 

That  legislative  veto  is  argued  on  the 
positive  side  under  the  umbrella  of  many 
decisions  within  the  courts  that  they 
are  shared  legislative  powers  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Those  legislative  powers  are  <Hies 
which  tmder  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act,  are  delegated  to  the  executive 
branch  by  the  legislative  branch;  and 
therein,  I  believe,  lies  the  fundamental 
Justification  for  discussing  the  legislative 
veto  as  it  relates  to  the  making  of  regula- 
tory taw. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  apply- 
ing the  legislative  veto  to  executive 
branch  administrative  decisions,  partic- 
ularly those  that  come  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  as 
defined  in  the  Constitution,  particularly 
those  where  the  President  is  named 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces — that  is  an  entirely  different 
matter. 

Therein,  the  application  of  a  legislative 
veto,  after  the  normal  authorizing  and 
normal  appropriations  process  has  run, 
I  believe,  would  cause  a  very  serions 
question  of  constitutional  grounds.  We 
are  drawing  that  distinction  in  our  de- 
bate of  legislative  veto  as  applied  to 
regulations.  I  believe  it  must  be  drawn 
here,  also. 

Even  when  we  discuss  the  legislative 
veto  of  the  executive  branch  regiilations, 
I  will  support  its  constitutionality.  I  can- 
not. In  all  good  conscience,  at  this  point 
support  the  constitutionality  of  a  leg- 
islative veto  over  an  executive  branch 
decision  that  is  not  related  to  laws  being 
promulgated  or  proposed  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  It  is  that 
simple. 

I  think  there  are  two  different  parts  of 
the  Constitution  Involved  here.  One  has 
to  do  with  shared  legislative  power.  The 
other  has  to  do  with  clear  Executive 
power  under  the  Commander  in  Chief 
provisions  of  the  COnstituti<Hi. 

Congress  is  not  without  influence  in 
such  decisions  related  to  our  national  de- 
fense. We  influence  the  process  in  the 
authorizing  committees,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  his  committe  have 
done  in  the  proposal  that  they  have  put 
bef<ne  the  Senate  today.  We  influence 
the  process  in  the  appropriating  commit- 
tees, as  I,  imder  the  guidance  of  Senator 
Stevzhs  of  Alaska,  will  do  at  a  later  time 
and  have  done. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  basing 
mode  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  past 
administration  is  in  fact  the  best  way 
of  deploying  the  MX  system.  However,  I 
do  bdleve  that  any  amendment  and  any 
provision  that  would  attempt  to  apply  a 
legislative  veto  to  a  final  decision  by  the 
executive  branch  Mice  Congress  has  par- 
ticipated in  that  through  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committee  process 
would,  in  fact.  Infringe  aa  the  execu- 
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powers  as 


tive  branch  inivileges  and 
granted  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  c<^eague  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  Imppy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate Hie  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  in  a 
sense  he  is  sasring  that  the  constltutim- 
allty  of  the  whole  question  of  legislative 
veto  is  as  much  related  to  the  substance 
of  what  is  being  vetoed  as  to  the  proce- 
dure that  the  veto  might  go  through, 
whether  it  is  a  one-House  m  two-House 
veto. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  means  "by  sub- 
stance" imder  what  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  that  substance  fall,  yes.  he 
is  entirely  correct.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  shared  legislative  powers.  Congress 
clearly  has  not  only  the  power  but  the 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  making  of 
law  under  those  shared  legislative  powers 
as  are  cMiteined  in  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  nMishared  powers,  namely  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  then 
I  see  no  place  for  the  legislative  veto. 

Our  opportunities  for  interaction  with 
the  President  on  such  issues  come 
through  a  different  process  of  author- 
izing and  appropriating.  If  we  choose  to 
in  a  sense  veto  a  President's  action,  we 
just  do  not  give  him  the  money.  But  to 
veto  that  action  by  putting  ourselves  In 
the  position  of  the  President  on  such 
defense-related  actions  I  think  is  Inap- 
propriate, and  I  think  the  courte  would 
find  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  think  his  commente 
are  very  appropriate  at  this  particular 
time  as  we  enter  the  debate  on  the  whole 
subject  of  legislative  veto  because  there 
is  a  lot  of  confusion  over  the  issue  and  I 
think  maybe  my  colleague  would  agree 
that  some  of  that  confusion  has  cMne 
from  the  recent  Chada  case  which  has 
brought  a  whole  new  dimension  into  the 
issue.  

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Interestingly  enough 
the  Chada  case,  although  not  defense 
related,  is  nonetheless  an  administrative 
action  within  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  as  I  recall,  and 
it  is  one  which  is  divorced  from  the 
shared  legislative  powers  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  and  therefore  any 
decision  in  the  Chada  case — and  even 
the  lower  court  has  indicated  this  opin- 
ion— would  not  bear  on  the  issues  of 
shared  legislative  power.  The  Chada  de- 
cision was  an  administrative  function 
that  Congress  then  tried  to  veto,  and  I 
am  not  saying  how  the  courte  will  finally 
rule  on  that  because  there  are  some 
other  factors  involved. 

But.  nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
dispositive  in  the  instance  of  a  shared 
legislative  power  over  rulemaking  or  a 
nonshared  power  in  which  the  President, 
acting  as  Commander  in  Chief  makes  the 
decislMi. 

Ur.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
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nmntrnr  Cram  New  Mexico  yield  for  a 

question? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  un  happy  to  yield 
for  a  quesUon. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
It  seenu  to  me  that  the  Senator  is 
wi^nwg  up  ui  argument  that  we  cannot 
reeerve  to  ourselves  a  veto  over  the  funds. 
If  that  la  what  the  Senator  is  saying, 
the  committee  bill  contains  a  legislative 
veto.  Is  he  saying  that  the  committee's 
legialatlTe  veto  over  the  funds  is  un- 
coDstttutlopal? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
I  think  there  is  serious  question  about 
that  and  the  extension  of  that  to  what  is 
effectively  a  one-House  veto  through 
mechanism  proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  further 
compound  the  problem  that  exists  in  this 
particular  case.  Although  I  respect  the 
committee's  position  also,  I  think  that 
from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  is 
very  dUDcult.  and  I  am  surprised  it  has 
not  been  challenged  more  often  to  sup- 
port a  legislative  veto  over  something 
that  is  constitutionally  in  the  prerogative 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  what  my 
friend  is  saying. 

It  seems  to  me  what  he  is  doing  is  ar- 
guing that  one- House  veto  is  more  con- 
stitutionally infirm  than  a  two-House 

veto?  

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  just  saying  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  compounds 
the  constitutional  problem. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  seems  to  me  very 
much  the  opposite  of  what  my  friend  is 
usually  arguing  which  is  that  his  one- 
House  veto  is  constitutionally  very  firm 
indeed. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  It  is  because  the  Sena- 
tor is  talking  about  an  entirely  different 
subject  matter.  He  is  talking  about  the 
shared  Ifftelatlve  matter. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  can  understand  that 


Mt.  SCHMTTT.  In  this  case  we  are  not 
talking.  In  this  Senator's  opinion,  about 
shared  legislative  power  once  Congress 
has  acted  through  the  normal  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  what  my 
friend  is  saying.  I  think  his  argiunent 
runs  against  the  committee  bill  as  much 
as  it  does  against  the  committee  because 
the  committee  bill  contains  a  two-House 
legislative  veto  in  effect. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  This  is  in  addiUon  to 
all  the  theoretical  discussion  of  consU- 
tutlonallty  we  just  entered  in  upon.  This 
Is  also  a  Oovemment  of  compromise,  and 
I  suspect  that  the  committee  can  artic- 
ulate that  compromise  position  better 
than  this  Senator  can. 

ito.  LEVIN.  I  have  one  other  quesUon 
U  the  Senator  will  yield.  Is  the  Senator 
famlhar  with  the  multitude  of  acts 
which  we  have  passed  which  con- 
tain this  type  of  afflrmaUve  require- 
ment? I  tried  to  aUude  to  them  this 
momhig.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  long 
^^\y^^^  I  made  part  of  the  rec- 
.  ^  ',^e  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice But  there  are  about  16  recent  ones 
Sfi;?"  referenced,  and  I  am  wondering 

2s.  tt'J*''  """'w*^*  ^"^t*"-  ^  familiar 
with  those  mechanisms  and  whether  he 
atao  has  Questions  about  aU  those  mech- 
anisms which  would  put  everything  from 


the  Trade  Act  to  the  Energy  Act  to  a 
multitude  of  other  acts  m  that  category. 
Mr.  bCHMTIT.  I  do.  However.  I  think 
indeed  in  the  case  there  the  courts  would 
probably  find  it  very  interesting  if  not 
persuasive  that  in  those  acts  the  Pres- 
ident has  chosen  again  in  the  compro- 
mise that  goes  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branch  to  accept  a 
legislative  veto  over  certain  clearly  ex- 
ecutive branch  decisions.  That  has  been 
the  decision  of  many  Presidents  to  do 
that,  and  having  done  so  they  have  not 
gone  Into  the  courts  in  order  to  chal- 
lenge it.  The  President,  when  he  signs 
this  bill  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  memt>ers  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently on  and  so  well  on.  may  well  make 
that  same  decision,  and  I  will  accept 
that  even  though  in  theory  I  could  prob- 
ably make  the  argument  as  President 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  violates 
my  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Those    are    decisions    the    President 
must  make  himself  even  though  the  the- 
oretical argument  might  go  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  and  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  left  the  Chamber,  that  I  think 
we  are  tossing  some  buzzword.-,  around 
here  because  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  still  does  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  power  to  make  the  final 
decision.  What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  joint  resolution  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion has  to  tte  signed  by  tiie  President. 
So  it  goes  to  the  President  for  final  ap- 
proval and  if  after  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  acted  the  President  is  not  in 
agreement  with  that  action,  he  can  veto 
that  resolution. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  reaUy  in  no  way 
are  we  attempting  to  usurp  tlie  powers 
of  the  President  that  he  has  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  I  for  one  would  not 
want  to  do  that  either. 

All  we  are  saying  in  this  amendment 
is  that  we  have  the  opportimity  and  the 
responsibility,  whicli  I  think  is  equally 
important,  to  that  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  seeing  that  the  public  dollars 
are  properly  spent  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  amount  of  money,  as  well  as 
we  have  said  earlier,  that  there  is  a  stra- 
tegic, an  environmental  and  an  econom- 
ic concern  involved  in  this  debate. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  have  by  any 
means  token  any  powers  away  from  the 
President  he  should  exercise  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  certoin- 
ly  recognize  the  intention  of  what  her 
proposal  is.  However,  the  net  effect  of 
the  proposal  is  to  apply  a  one-House 
veto  to  an  executive  branch  decision 
because  both  Houses  must  act  on  the 
joint  resolution,  and  if  thev  do  not  act 
then  the  President  does  not  get  to  act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  and  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  amendment  oflTered  bv  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levhc)  and  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  also  been 
a  supporter  of  the  MX  missile.  I  have 
voted  for  every  appropriation  that  has 
been  presented  on  the  floor  to  support  it 


I  have  also  generally  supported  the 
system  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  de- 
ployed in  Utah  and  Nevada.  I  know  that 
warms  the  cockles  of  the  Presiding  Offl- 
cers  (Mr.  Laxalt)  heart  to  hear  me  say 
that.  But  the  deployment  of  the  MX  is 
a  very  difficult  decision,  and  I  have  never 
felt  quite  as  comfortoble  with  my  support 
of  the  basing  mode  as  I  would  like. 

I  support  this  amendment  simply  be- 
cause it  is  too  important  to  let  Congress 
have  some  final  say  In  whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  the  President's  decision 
on  such  a  very  controversial  issue.  My 
guess  is  that  even  under  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  the 
chances  are  99  percent  that  Congress 
will  approve  whatever  method  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose.  But  it  is  very  contro- 
versial. Even  the  Mormon  Church  is  now 
involved  in  the  controversy,  and  under- 
standably so. 

However,  let  me  just  catalog  some  of 
the  history  of  the  MX  missile.  The  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  first  validated  the 
need  for  a  new  mobile  ICBM  in  1972.  Now. 
almost  10  years  have  gone  by  and  we 
already  have  invested  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion for  the  development  of  the  190,000- 
pound  ICBM  called  the  MX.  and  we  are 
currently  spending  $4  million  a  day  to 
develop  it. 

Today  more  than  10.000  workers  In 
more  than  1,000  companies  are  involved 
in  the  project.  The  Air  Force's  ballistic 
missile  office  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
in  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  now  employs 
567  military  and  civilian  personnel,  di- 
vided into  36  functional  divisions,  such 
as  propulsion,  guidance  and  control, 
safety,  and  so  on.  In  fiscal  year  1982  the 
administration  has  requested  $2.4  billion 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation  for  the  MX.  and  some  current 
estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fully  de- 
ployed MX  missile  range  as  high  as  $100 
biUion.  So  we  are  talking  about  easily 
the  most  mammonth  and  exoensive 
weapons  system  ever  voted  by  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

I  do  not  always  agree  with  General 
Rowney,  but  I  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  the  MX  is  the  "strategic  decision 
of  the  decade."  It  may  be  the  strategic 
decision  of  the  century. 

Without  a  doubt  the  MX  program  will 
have  profound  effects  both  on  the  credi- 
bility of  the  US.  nuclear  deterrent  and 
on  the  future  prospects  for  strategic 
arms  control. 

There  is  just  one  problem.  After 
spending  several  bllUon  dollars,  and 
currently  standing  on  the  brink  of  per- 
haps the  single  largest  construction  pro- 
gram the  world  has  ever  seen,  one  that 
will  consume  tens  of  billions  over  the 
netrct  decade,  we  have  yet  to  resolve  this 
very  crucial  issue  of  exactly  how  and 
where  the  MX  will  be  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  before  embarking  on  a 
program  of  such  fimdamental  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States,  our  allies 
and,  for  that  matter,  our  adversaries.  It 
is  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  elected 
representetives  of  the  American  people 
fully  consider  and  approve — and  ap- 
prove— the  basing  plan  for  this  missile. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  abrogate  our  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  insure  that  Congress  pro- 
vides this  administration  with  clear  and 
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positive  guidance  on  this  voy  vital  na- 
tonal  seetuity  Item. 

If  I  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  would  demand  such  guidance.  I 
would  not  want  to  assume  that  respon- 
sibility alone. 

Unfortunately,  the  authorization  bill 
we  have  before  us  denies  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  Its  right  and  duty 
to  consider  and  to  aiwrove  the  basing 
mode.  Instead.  Implementotion  of  what- 
evo:  basing  mode  the  administration 
chooses  would  begin  automatically  60 
days  after  the  President  submits  his  de- 
cision to  Congress,  imless  there  Is  a  cm- 
current  resolution  of  disapproval.  The 
awkward  and  constitutionally  question- 
able mechanism  of  a  legislative  veto  Is 
hardly  appropriate  to  a  decision  of  such 
magnitude.  What  kind  of  le^ol  and  po- 
litical mandate  would  the  administra- 
tion have  If  the  response  to  the  MX  pro- 
posal was  merely  the  absence  of  such  a 
resolution?  Tou  and  I  both  know  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  may  do  nothing.  They  may  not 
report  a  recommendation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  case  the  Senate 
would  have  to  vote  for  a  discharge  of 
the  committee  and  even  If  that  were  the 
question,  we  would  have  only  1  hour  of 
debate  on  what  would  potentially  be  a 
$100  billion  Item. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  correct  this 
procedural  flaw  in  the  authorization  bill 
by  providing  for  thorousb  but  expedi- 
tious congressional  review  of  the  basing 
plan  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent  or  Joint 
resolution  of  approval  within  60  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  seek  to  advance  any  par- 
tisan poUtlcal  or  military  Interest.  This 
Is  not  a  RemibUcan  or  a  Democratic  Is- 
sue. This  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  KAssESAxm) . 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
are  both  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 
It  is  neither  antidefense  nor  antl-MX. 
Rather  Its  purpose  is  very  straightfor- 
ward, very  honest  and,  in  my  view,  un- 
assailable; It  is  to  protect  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress  to  determine  the  na- 
tional security  policy  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Important  reasons, 
Mr.  President,  why  this  amendment 
should  gamer  strong  support  trom.  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  There  Is 
the  strategic  necessity  to  resolve  the  bas- 
ing Issue  once  and  for  all,  and  proceed 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  MX.  I  want 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  until  very 
recently  the  question  of  where  and  how 
to  base  the  missiles  i^nieared  to  have 
been  solved.  I  heard  some  of  my  col- 
leagues around  here  talking  about  that 
"crazy  patchwork"  when  they  looked  at 
plans  for  the  multiple  protective  shelter 
system. 

But  after  reviewing  dozens  of  alterna- 
tive basing  methods  from  seabed  to  air 
mobUe  to  raU,  highway,  and  offshore  mo- 
bile systems,  to  mesa  basing,  even  mine- 
shaft  basing.  Congress  last  year  directed 
the  Secretory  of  Defense  to  proceed  with 
the  full  development  of  the  MX  miifffii^ 


and  the  multiple  protective  structure,  or 
MPS  basing  system.  As  you  all  know,  of 
course,  that  system  is  200  missiles  and 
transporters  shuttling  around  among 
4,600  h(»1zontal  shelters  on  a  7,800-mile 
network  of  roads,  all  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
1986.  A  lot  of  time,  effort,  and  mcmey 
has  already  been  expended  on  this  MPS 
system  which,  incidentally,  I  happen  to 
favor,  although  I  reserve  the  right  to 
change  my  mind  If  a  better  alternative 
Is  sutanltted. 

(Mr.  EAST  assumed  the  chair.) 
BCr.  BUMPERS.  The  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  roughly  30  percent — get  this, 
30  percent — of  the  $2.3  billion  spent  on 
MX  development  through  1981  has  been 
earmarked  for  basing  costs.  Tlie  Boeing 
Co.  right  now  has  a  $155  miUlon  contract 
from  the  Air  Force  to  design  the  MPS 
system.  So  a  switch  to  an  alternative  bas- 
ing mode  at  this  point  would  make  much 
of  that  ongoing  work  Irrelevant  and 
would  probably  delay  the  date  of  the  ini- 
tial operational  capability  of  the  MX.  It 
would  also  mean  that  we  have  wasted 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  an 
abandoned  scheme. 

However,  the  administration  may  be 
considering  Just  such  a  move.  Secretory 
of  Defense  Weinberger  has  said  that 
there  Is  an  "element  of  the  unreal" — 
that  Is  his  quote — concerning  some 
aspects  of  the  MPS. 

And  as  a  candidate  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  attacked  MPS  as  the  "fan- 
tastic plan  of  the  [Carter!  administra- 
tion to  take  thousands  and  thousands 
of  square  miles  out  In  the  West."  His 
views  at  that  time  were  clear.  He  said, 
"I  am  not  In  favor  of  a  plan  that  is  so 
costly." 

Well,  whatever  one's  personal  opinions 
are  on  the  MX  basing  Issue — and  cer- 
tainly the  President  has  a  right  to 
change  his  mind  although  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  he  should— I  think 
we  can  all  agree  on  two  things:  First, 
that  we  need  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
moving  from  research  and  development 
to  the  construction  and  deployment  of 
the  MX.  And.  second,  that  Congress 
must  be  a  full  and  active  participant  in 
the  decisionmaking  process.  Our  amend- 
ment assures  the  accomplishment  of 
both  of  these  objectives. 

Finally,  as  Important  as  the  strategic 
and  economic  reasons  for  supporting 
this  amendment  is  the  requirement  for 
the  Congress  to  avoid  establishing  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  abdicating  Its 
authority  to  make  decisions  on  major 
weapons  systems  affecting  the  vital  In- 
terests of  this  coimtry. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 
»«r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  amendment  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  a  one- 
House  veto  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
Important  strategic  programs,  the  MX 
mlssUe  program. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  ill  advised  for 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  language,  espe- 
cially omcemlng  a  program  in  which 
the  ccmstltutlonal  prerogative  Is  clearly 
with  the  President. 


There  is  ample  room  within  the  com- 
mittee language  for  the  Congress  to  ex- 
ercise Its  judgment  In  this  matter.  The 
committee  language  provides  three 
steps :  First,  that  the  President  sutanlt  to 
Congress  a  specific  MX  basing  mode  pro- 
gram. Second,  that  this  recommenda- 
ti(m  be  fully  Justified  by  the  Secretary 
Oi  Defense  and  even  provide  alternative 
proposals.  "Third,  that  60  days  must  pass 
before  the  Defense  Department  can  pro- 
ceed and  only  then  in  the  fOisence  of 
resolutions  of  dlsapiHt)val  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Public  Law  96-342  stotes  that  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  development  and 
deployment  of  the  MX  system  consisting 
of  200  missiles  and  4.600  hardened  shel- 
ters, with  deployment  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table  and  not  place  at 
risk  a  critical  national  security  program 
by  allowing  it  to  rise  or  f aU  on  a  one- 
House  veto. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  move 
to  toble  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  I^vni) 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  moticm  to  toble. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  OaXr. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mlffhlgnn 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senat(Mv  Roth  and 
Kennest  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  f w 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  suffldent 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tat 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

T*e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lav  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  Ttit 
yeas  and  n<»vs  have  been  ordered  an<^ 
the  clezt  will  call  the  ndl. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAHifon)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  59, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 
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(BoUmU  Vote  No.  lis  LkI 


Abdaor 

Own 

IMtttngly 

ABdnws 

Oiman 

Malehar 

Anumnc 

Oodwatar 

MleklM 

OortoB 

Nunn 

BiBtMB 

Qmmimf 

Packtrood 

Bonn 

Batcb 

Byrtf* 

Bawftlna 

Quayla 

■M.T»,Jr. 

Harakawa 

fUnJoiph 

OUlM 

Baflln 

Budnan 

OoehnfB 

Balma 

SaMar 

OolMn 

Hon  tag* 

Scbmltt 

D'Amato 

HuddlMtOQ 

Stafford 

Oaaforth 

Btanaia 

PfSf»n«»t^ 

JackKM 

Staraoa 

Dwtoa 

JepMO 

Symina 

Una 

Jobiirton 

Thunnond 

Doto 

Kaatan 

TOww 

DODMIllCl 

Laialt 

■Mt 

Lone 

Wamar 

SaoB 

Lugar 

ZoKnakT 

NATS— 39 

Baucua 

Hart 

MurkowUl 

Bldm 

Hatfltld 

PaU 

BoKhwlts 

Pr«Ml« 

BMdtay 

iDOuyc 

Bumpus 

gtiih«tiin 

Fijui 

BurdUA 

KenoBdy 

Rlacla 

Byid.  BobertC 

.Laafay 

Both 

CtmXm 

Larln 

SaitaaM 

Ormnston 

Matwmao 

Slmpaon 

Dodd 

McClure 

Spactw 

Duitubwtti 

Ifetcenbatiin 

Taongaa 

■Vlaton 

mtcbaU 

Walckar 

Ford 

MoynllMn 

WUllama 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Lsvnt's  amendment  (No.  49)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motitxi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  time  under  which 
the  bill  is  being  considered  controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  control  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  generally  support  the 
bill  as  reported  and  I  recommend  my  col- 
leagues support  it  here  in  the  Chamber. 

Especially  positive  are  the  initiatives 
taken  by  the  committee  in  the  naval 
shipbuilding  area.  The  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  administration  was  purely  tradi- 
tionalist in  naval  shipbuilding,  empha- 
sizing almost  exclusively  large  carriers, 
cruisers,  and  nuclear  submarines. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Senate  has 
recognized  that  this  is  not  an  adequate 
response  to  the  Soviet  naval  challenge. 
Numbers  of  ships  are  vitally  important. 
but  we  cannot  have  enough  numbers  if 
each  ship  we  build  is  extremely  expen- 
sive. We  must  create  new  shipbuilding 
opticxis.  ODtions  which  will  allow  us  to 
build  the  larger  number  of  ships  we  need. 

The  committee  has  acted  to  develop 
such  options.  It  has  once  again  de- 
manded that  the  Navy  produce  a  design 
for  a  light  carrier,  a  ship  costing  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  a  mmiU 


clau  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  Our  com- 
mittee has  initiated  a  program  to  design 
a  dleael-electric  submarine.  It  has  moved 
to  give  the  new  LHD-X  amphibious  as- 
sault ship  a  dual  role  as  a  carrier  for 
V8TOL  aircraft  and  has  continued  the 
R.  Ii  D.  program  for  a  VSTOL  fighter 
aircraft  to  go  on  it.  the  AV-8B+.  The 
committee  has  added  funding  to  the  so- 
called  SEAMOD  program  to  modularize 
naval  weapons  and  sensors,  prospectively 
reducing  the  time  and  cost  of  ship  mod- 
ernizations. Our  committee  has  provided 
funds  for  the  ARAPAHO  program,  to 
base  Naval  Reserve  antisubmarine  heli- 
copters on  merchant  marine  ships  in 
wartime.  The  committee  has  reminded 
the  Navy  that  a  prime  mission  for  the 
battleships  is  providing  gunfire  support 
for  Marine  operations  ashore,  for  which 
mission  the  Salem  class  cruisers  may  be 
good  alternatives  to  the  second  two 
battleships. 

These  actions  continue  the  approach 
the  Senate  has  taken  for  at  least  the  last 
3  years,  an  approach  emphasizing  new 
ccmcepts  and  new  technologies  as  means 
to  a  larger,  more  effective  Navy. 

Unfortunately,  the  leadership  of  the 
Navy  seems  to  regard  the  Senate's  con- 
cerns with  an  attitude  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. Despite  strong  evidence  that  light 
carrier  designs  actually  exist,  the  Navy 
refuses  to  provide  them  to  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

The  conventional  submarine  study 
requested  by  our  committee  last  year, 
enacted  into  law,  due  no  later  than 
March  1,  1981,  so  that  we  could  use  it  in 
consideration  of  this  year's  authorization 
bill,  still  has  not  been  presented  to  our 
committee.  The  committee's  initiative  in 
including  a  combined  amphibious  sis- 
sault  ship/VSTOL  carrier  in  last  year's 
bill  found  no  echo  from  the  Navy  in  its 
LHD-X  request. 

The  Navy  not  only  requested  no  funds 
for  the  AV-8B+— the  only  VSTOL  fight- 
er/attack aircraft  we  can  hope  to  have 
in  this  decade — it  has  provided  to  date 
not  1  penny  to  the  program  out  of  last 
year's  VSTOL  R.  <t  D.  money. 

The  Navy  appears  to  believe  that  if 
it  can  keep  Congress  from  having  any 
alternatives,  it  can  get  the  ships  it  wants. 
This  is  both  militarily  and  politically 
dangerous. 

Militarily,  the  ships  sought  by  the 
Navy  are  so  expensive  as  to  insure  they 
will  continue  to  be  too  few  in  number, 
at  a  time  when  trends  in  naval  warfare 
suggest  all  ships  are  growing  individually 
more  vulnerable. 

Politically,  a  growing  body  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  coupling  their  support  for  increased 
defense  spending  with  demands  for  more 
imaginative  and  effective  thinking  about 
the  art  of  war. 

Navy  "stonewalling"  of  congressional 
desires  for  new  concepts,  new  ship  de- 
signs, and  new  idea  for  using  our  limited 
dollars  effectively  can  only  work  to  turn 
military  opponents  into  victors  and  po- 
Utical  friends  into  enemies. 

In  areas  other  than  naval  shipbuild- 
ing, the  bill  Includes  some  positive  ac- 
tions but.  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  alao  some  pro- 
grams which  should  be  questioned,  such 
as  the  F-18.  an  Issue  I  Intend  to  raise 
later  in  this  debate. 

One  of  the  most  posltlTe  actions  is 
the  strong  support  for  the  light  armored 
vehicle  program.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
effective  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  we 
must  have  mechanized  units  which  can 
be  transported  rapidly  to  remote  parts 
of  the  world. 

Foot  infantry  will  do  us  little  good 
In  conflicts  against  hostile  mechanized 
forces  in  open  terrain.  But  current  mech- 
anized units — the  Army's  armored  and 
mechanized  divisions — have  equipment 
which  is  too  heavy  and  too  bulky  to  be 
readily  transportable. 

A  potential  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
is  light  armored  vehicles.  These  vehicles 
have  many  of  the  capabilities  of  tanks 
and  armored  personnel  carriers,  but  they 
are  much  lighter  and  easier  to  maintain. 

They  are  absolutely  essential  for  com- 
bat in  areas  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
because  they  provide  tactical  mobiUty, 
but  their  small  weight  and  volume  also 
make  them  strategically  mobile. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  Ught 
armored  vehicles,  the  committee  has 
acted  to  speed  up  the  program.  Specif- 
ically, it  has  replaced  the  previous  Joint 
Army-Marine  Corps  program  with  a 
single  program  under  the  Marine  Corps. 

Unfortunately,  Joint  programs  tend  to 
Involve  confusion  and  delay — which  we 
can  111  afford  In  so  vital  a  program  a; 
this. 

Only  by  placing  the  program  imder  a 
single  service  can  we  hope  for  rapid 
selection  and  procurement  of  light 
armored  vehicles.  The  Marine  Corps  Is 
the  logical  choice  to  have  the  program, 
since  Marine  imlts  are  the  logical  first 
line  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  this 
action  Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  subse- 
quent Army  purchase  of  the  light 
armored  vehicle  family  selected  by  the 
Msulne  Corps.  But  the  Army  is  not  to 
be  involved  in  the  selection  of  the  light 
armared  vehicle  beyond  monitoring  the 
Marine  program. 

The  great  deficiency  of  this  bill  is  not 
immediately  apparent  and  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  committee  or  the  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  a  result  of  our  long-stand- 
ing defense  debate,  a  debate  focused 
largely  on  how  much  to  snend  and  very 
little  on  what  to  spend  it  for. 

The  deficiency  Is  that  there  is  not 
much  correlation  between  the  actions 
recommended  here  and  what  history 
suggests  is  Important  for  winning  wars. 

In  terms  of  equipment,  the  bill  pro- 
vides more  of  the  same:  More  of  the 
same  general  Kinds  of  ships,  nlares.  and 
tanks  we  have  been  designing  and  buy- 
ing for  decades. 

Further,  it  continues  a  process  of 
equating  cnpability  on  the  battlefield 
w  th  quantified  "kill  probabil'ties"  dem- 
onstrated in  highly  structured  tests.  We 
seek  these  hii^h  "kill  probabilities"  with 
more  and  more  technological  complex- 
ity, often — as  in  the  case  of  turbine  en- 
gines in  tanks — technology  for  its  own 
sake. 
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In  contrast,  history  suggests  a  few  dif- 
ferent characteristics  we  might  sedc  in 
the  development  of  new  equipment: 

First,  emphasis  on  change  in  kind,  not 
Just  change  at  the  margin.  A  plane  or 
tank  which  performs  10  percent  better 
than  its  predecessor  creates  tew  prob- 
lems for  the  opponent. 

We  need  a  focus  on  change  which 
creates  a  whole  new  situation,  change 
which  makes  many  of  the  opponent's 
assets,  forces,  and  tactics  obsolete. 

Historical  examples  Include  the  rifled 
musket,  quick-firing  artillery,  the  ma- 
chinegiui.  the  submarine,  and  the  tank. 

Opportunities  for  this  kind  of  innova- 
tion are  hard  to  find,  but  finding  them 
is  even  harder  for  those  fixated  on  re- 
producing "more  of  the  same"  with 
slightly  greater  performance,  at  the  cost 
of  much  more  money  and  complexity. 

The  second  issue  Is  quantity.  In  war, 
numbers  count.  Germany  had  the  best 
fighter  aircraft  (M£-262>  and  tanks, 
Panther  and  Tiger,  In  World  War 
II.  But  she  had  relatively  few  of  them. 
American  and  Soviet  tanks  and  planes, 
individually  inferior  but  far  more  nu- 
merous, rolled  over  the  Germans. 

With  its  emphasis  on  $3.5  billion  air- 
craft carriers,  $650  million  submarines. 
$40  million  fighter  planes  and  $2.5  mil- 
Uon  tanks,  the  bill  makes  it  unlikely  we 
will  have  the  numbers  of  any  of  these 
items  that  we  need.  Initiatives  such  as 
light  carriers,  diesel  submarines  and 
light  armed  vehicles  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction,  but  such  programs  are 
still  rare  to  find  and  rarer  to  get  insti- 
tutional military  support. 

Finally  is  the  issue  of  what  one  might 
call  "usability":  The  ability  to  function 
in  bad  weather,  in  the  mud,  in  the  hands 
of  real  soldiers,  without  much  mainte- 
nance— in  short,  the  ability  to  work  in 
war. 

Much  ri  our  equipment  does  well  in 
tests,  in  peacetime,  imder  controlled 
conditions. 

But  how  will  all  this  complexity,  and 
resultant  fragility,  fare  in  the  actual 
combat  arena? 

Clausewitz  warned  that  In  war  all 
things  are  simple,  but  even  the  simplest 
thing  is  extremely  difScult.  As  our  poor 
readiness  rates  show,  using  and  main- 
taining much  of  our  equipment  is  not 
simple  even  in  peacetime. 

Even  more  fundamental  is  the  fact  that 
the  outcomes  of  battles  and  wars  are 
usually  not  determined  primarily  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  equipment  (A  the 
two  sides. 

More  important  have  been  such  things 
as  unit  ccdiesion,  doctrine  and  tactics, 
the  command  system,  officer  selection 
and  education,  and  the  institutional 
structures  of  our  armed  services. 

Our  committee  gives  these  factors  little 
consideration.  Does  this  mean  we  are 
satisfied  with  our  current  firepower/at- 
trition doctrine,  that  we  have  evaluated 
it  against  maneuver  doctrine  and  found 
it  superior?  That  we  truly  believe  an  offi- 
cer education  system  which  teaches  little 
mUitary  history  and  a  lot  of  manage- 
ment is  most  likely  to  develop  officers 
who  understand  the  art  of  war? 

That  the  bureaucratic  organizational 
model  of  three  of  our  four  services  re- 


sults in  the  institutional  behavior  a  suc- 
cessful military  needs?  I  suspect  that 
the  answers  to  all  these  questions  is  no. 

Or  has  our  defense  debate,  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Pentagon,  simply  failed 
to  focus  on  what  wins  wars?  I  think  this 
is  in  fact  the  case.  Again,  no  one  is  to 
blame:  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
develops  largely  uimoticed. 

But  a  growing  number  of  people, 
grouped  loosely  under  the  term  "mili- 
tary reform,"  have  noticed  and  are  seek- 
ing to  change  the  terms  of  the  debate.  I 
believe  they  will  succeed,  and  that  the 
debate  of  the  eighties  will  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  "more  is  bet- 
ter versus  less  is  l)etter"  debate  of  the 
past  decade.  It  will  focus  less  on  manage- 
ment, funding  levels,  and  on  what  the 
services  want,  and  more  on  the  art  of  war 
itself. 

It  will  be  driven  by  those  who  ask  in 
the  area  of  defense  what  President  Rea- 
gan asked  the  Congress  in  his  recent 
address  on  the  economy:  "Isn't  it  time 
that  we  tried  something  new?" 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  get  to  hear  all 
of  the  Senator's  remarks,  but  I  did  hear 
those  addressed  to  the  matter  of  carriers 
and.  particularly,  more  smaller  carriers, 
and  to  the  need  for  some  further  rec- 
ommendations, at  least,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  our  committee 
on  this  matter. 

I  endorse  entirely  what  he  said  on  the 
subject,  and  with  him  have  made  efforts 
frotn  year  to  year  to  get  more  planning 
activity  and  research,  and  further  in- 
formation, as  well  as  ultimate  inclusion 
in  the  budget  for  a  smaller  carrier,  but 
without  success.  I  have  to  say,  I  am 
afraid  that  somewhere  in  the  Navy  they 
are  Just  not  bringing  forth  to  us  all  the 
facts  they  have  on  this  subject  matter. 
I  had  reason  to  expect  more  information 
this  year  than  we  were  given  on  this 
subject  of  light  carrier  design. 

I  was  the  real  author,  along  with 
others,  of  the  so-called  "big  carrier" 
that  we  put  in  the  authorization 
bill  2  or  3  years  ago,  and  the  biU  was 
vetoed  because  of  that  carrier.  Now 
things  are  altogether  different.  When 
we  look  at  the  price  of  a  large  carrier, 
which  I  have  always  supported,  and 
when  we  look  upon  the  globe,  and  see 
all  the  places  where  we  must  be,  Diego 
Garcia,  for  example,  and  the  Pacific 
area,  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  greater  numbers  of  carriers,  and 
we  cannot  have  those  numbers  if  carriers 
are  going  to  cost  $3.7  biUion  each. 

Aside  from  the  cost,  it  is  very  clear 
to  me  Just  from  a  commonsense  view- 
point that  we  need  a  better  type  of 
smaller  carrier  that  will  save  money 
plus  have  other  advantages. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  again  for 
his  very  fine,  constructive  work  in  this 
field  over  the  last  several  years.  I  think 
he  has  made  some  headway.  But  the 
cards  are  set  against  this  situation  now 
in  the  Navy,  and  I  must  very  respect- 
fully say  to  them  that  I  believe  they  are 
making  a  mistake. 

But.  at  the  same  time  I  want  to  en- 


courage them.  They  are  capable  people, 
and  I  want  to  encourage  them  to  come 
forth  with  more  information  for  the 
consideration  of  our  committees  and  the 
Congress  in  this  particular  field. 

It  is  not  new  for  me  to  be  supporting 
the  Navy.  I  do  not  say  they  are  my  fa- 
vorites, but  I  say  their  mission  is  cer- 
tainly up  front  and  will  continue  to  be 
for  a  good  long  time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
respond  briefly,  it  is  a  tribute  to  both  the 
tolerance  and  the  open-mindedness  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  he.  as 
the  former  chairman  of  our  committee, 
and  a  very  distinguished  member  of  it 
for  so  many  years,  has  been  tolerant  with 
this  Senator  in  listening  to  my  argu- 
ments over  the  years  on  this  issue,  and 
has  come  to  support  these  initiatives. 

As  I  say,  I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to 
his  willingness  to  listen  and  to  appreci- 
ate changing  circumstances.  Obviously, 
the  great  respect  in  which  he  is  held  in 
this  body  underscores  his  support  for  a 
program  of  this  sort.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  that  support. 

I  also  want  to  extend  these  ronarks 
to  the  distingiiished  current  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  has  demonstrated 
the  same  qualities  of  willingness  to  lis- 
ten, to  be  open-minded,  to  approach 
these  subjects  with  a  clear  view  and  a 
willingness  to  hear  other  arguments,  to 
tolerate  the  view  of  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  minority  not  Just  politically  but 
also  in  terms  of  some  of  these  issues. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  suiHwrt 
in  some  of  these  initiatives  we  have  in 
the  bill  this  year.  I  want  him  to  know 
that. 

I  want  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  ,  who  chairs  our  sub- 
committee to  know  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate his  work  and  his  willingness  to 
hear  these  arguments  and  adopt  some 
of  these  initiatives  once  again  in  this 
year's  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  lOWER.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  for  his  generous  re- 
marks, and  also  thank  him  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  work 
of  our  committee  and  for  his  splendid 
cooperation. 

He  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
sets we  have  on  the  committee.  He  does 
a  flne  Job.  and  whether  I  agree  with  him 
or  disagree  with  him  on  various  issues, 
he  certainly  has  a  very  creative  mind, 
one  that  I  th'nk  brings  forth  some  very 
good  ideas  from  time  to  time.  I  thank 
him  for  his  generous  remarks. 

FOFC  JOKlf  PAin. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  Before  I  make  the 
comments  I  want  to  on  the  Senator's 
statement,  I  have  a  sad  statement  that 
I  should  report  to  my  colleagues,  and 
that  is  that  an  attempt  has  t>een  made 
on  the  Pope's  life  in  Rome.  We  have 
no  further  news  on  that  at  this  time. 

KIUTA>T  FSOCITKEMEirT 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  long  efforts  in  a  par- 
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tleular  field  of  the  Navy  and  the  general 
vtew  of  tryiBg  to  tet  the  Pentagon  to 
■tart  titinMng  In  tenns  of  this  century. 
Z  think  we  need  to  start  looking  at  the 
pfiimll?*'^^*—  of  the  next  conflict,  not  as 
we  fought  It  In  the  last  war  or  the  war 
before  that,  but  we  have  to  realize  that 
changes  have  been  made.  We  have  to 
reallw  that  there  will  be  terrain  we 
might  have  to  fight  on  which  la  different, 
there  are  different  oceans  we  might 
fight  on,  tuid  I  subscribe  to  many  of  the 
suggestions  the  Senator  has  made  rela- 
tive to  lighter  carriers.  V/STOL  type 
aircraft  to  take  off  from  smaller  carrlen. 
Ur.  Frealdent.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  $5 
to  $8  blUlon  for  a  large  carrier.  That  is 
about  what  I  think  it  is  going  to  come 
out  to,  not  13  billion  but  closer  to  $5 
billion  or  even  $7  or  $8  billion. 

Tnstead  of  renovating  ancient  battle- 
ships I  would  much  rather  spend  that 
amount  of  money  on  building  fast  cruis- 
ers with  heavy  firepower,  not  conven- 
tional firepower  necessarily  but  even  nu- 
clear tactical-type  weapons. 

8o  I  urge  my  friend  from  Colorado  noi 
to  give  up,  not  to  feel  the  least  bit  dis- 
couraged because  some  of  us  have  been 
slow  In  realizing  what  he  is  saying  to  be 
the  truth.  I  hope  that  in  the  committee 
deliberations  in  the  coming  years  we  will 
q>end  as  much  time  helping  the  Pen- 
tagon work  out  the  way  they  are  going 
to  handle  themselves  as  we  do  on 
weapons. 

I  Just  conclude  by  saying  thank  you  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona  for  his 
kind  and  cordisd  renarks.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  remarks,  particularly  com- 
ing from  someone  with  his  distinguished 
background  in  military  and  national 
affairs.  I  thank  him,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mtoalssippl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  seem 
to  be  in  a  bit  of  hiatus  here.  I  wish  the 
respective  cloakrooms  would  notify  Sen- 
ators who  have  amendments  to  please 
come  to  the  fioor  and  offer  those  amend- 
ments. 

For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
go  to  third  reading  right  now,  but  I  will 
wait  another  5  minutes  or  so  before  I 
suggest  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Tlie     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     "Ilie 
clerk  win  call  the  rolL 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

rolL  

1^.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUoD.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  8HOOTINO  OP  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL  n 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  advise  the  Senate  that,  based 
on  press  accounts  which  appear  to  be 
accurate,  the  Pope  was  shot  in  Rome, 
po-haps  twice,  at  least  once.  He  has  been 
w«n  to  a  hosidtal  in  Rome  where  his 


condition  is  unknown.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  Joins  with  me  in 
expressing  our  outrage  at  this  event  and 
offering  our  prayers  and  hopes  for  the 
Pope's  full  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Ilie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  whUe  the 
work  of  the  Senate  goes  on  today,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of  an  at- 
tempt to  take  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n.  As  we  await  news  of  the  Pope's  con- 
dition, these  are  ptu-ticularly  trying 
hours,  not  only  for  members  of  his 
church  but  for  all  of  us  as  well. 

Pope  John  Paul  n  is  far  more  than  a 
spiritual  leader  for  his  church.  He  is  a 
world  statesman  as  well.  He  is  a  man  of 
demonstrated  compassion  and  a  strong 
advocate  of  peace  among  all  people. 

So  I  join  in  prayer  and  hope  that  his 
wounds  are  not  serious  and  that  recovery 
will  be  full  cmd  swift,  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  continue  his  role  as  a  world 
leader. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  deploring  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  I 
am  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  news.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  senseless  act  is 
yet  another  example,  a  symptom,  if  you 
will,  of  a  strange  malaise  which  seems 
to  t>e  gripping  the  world  today. 

On  March  30  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world  was  struck  down  by  a  would-be 
assassin's  bullet.  Now  the  leader  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  influential  re- 
ligious groups  in  the  world  has  been 
struck  down  by  a  would-be  assassin's  bul- 
let. Those  most  deplorable  acts  of  ter- 
rorism are  xmiversally  condemned  by 
people  of  good  will  the  world  over  re- 
gardless of  their  poUtical  or  religious 
view.  I  hope  and  pray  for  John  Paul's 
quick  recovery. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  deep  personal  privilege  to  meet  this 
remarkable  man.  Pope  John  Paul  n.  at 
the  White  House  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Carter,  and  to  feel  his 
presence.  He  was  a  person  you  did  not 
know;  you  simply  felt.  He  had  that  capa- 
biUty  of  humane  communication  that  is 
rare  in  this  day  and  age. 

I  express  my  deep  prayer:  God  bless 
him  and  sustain  him  in  this  most  criti- 
cal time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  before  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  another  matter  at  12:30? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  the  hitention  of  the 
Chair,  in  response  to  that  order,  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  the  resolution  at  this 
time? 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  Is  not 

the  intent  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  send  the  re- 
solution to  the  desk? 


MONETARY  POLICIES  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  BOARD— SENATE 
RESOLUTION  133 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
solution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  concerning  tbe 
monetary  policies  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the  res- 
olution which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  sent  to  the  desk 
the  same  as  the  copy  that  has  been 
distributed? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  Is  identical. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  desig- 
nate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  to  manage  the  time  on 
my  behalf  in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Weickkr)  .  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Chair  state  the  time  situation?  As  I 
imderstand  it,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  1  hour  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  this  resolution  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  with  1  hour  imder  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  one-half  hour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sassxr),  and  one-half  hour  imder 
the  c(Mitrol  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders.  In  the  case  of  the  majority 
leader,  that  duty  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Gash). 

Debate  on  any  amendment,  which 
must  be  germane,  will  be  limited  to  20 
minutes.  Debate  on  any  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  or  on  a  point  of  order 
or  appeal  will  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  whether  I  may 
have  5  minutes.  I  do  not  know  when  that 
agreement  was  made,  but  I  requested  it 
last  night. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  I  have  control  of  one-half 
hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  correct.  Under  the 
order,  he  has  one-half  hour  imder  his 
control,  in  the  place  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

BCr.  President.  I  offer  this  resolution 
today  together  with  the  following  co- 
sponsors:  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Ahdrzws.  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL,  Mr.  Exoh,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr  Dx- 
CoNcnn,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Sarbahxs, 
Mr.  Melcrer,  Mr.  Hmnr.  Mr.  Baucxjs, 
Mr.  BxirrsxK,  Mr.  Metzxhbaum,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  MoYNtHAH,  Mr.  Bokeit,  and  Mr.  Zo- 

RIMSKT. 

The  resolution  makes  a  very  simple 
statement.  It  urges  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  with  the  support  of  Congress,  to 
restrain  the  current  level  of  Interest 
rates  and  seek  a  long-term  policy  of  pro- 
viding lower  interest  rates  that  will  in- 
sure our  economic  recovery.  This  is  a 
goal  which  is  sought  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Indeed,  in  their  economic  projections 
provided  with  their  budget  submissions, 
the  administration  expects  that  the  in- 
terest rates  on  90-day  Treasury  bills, 
which  were  averaging  11.5  percent  in 
1980,  will  drop  to  7  percent  by  1984  and 
then  decline  to  5.6  percent  in  1986. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  President,  when 
it  became  obvious  that  the  first  phase 
of  the  administration's  economic  recov- 
ery proposal  would  pass  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  interest  rates  went  up 
instead  of  going  down. 

However,  the  administration  makes 
the  projection  that  interest  rates  will  go 
down  because  they  believe  that  the 
litmus  test  of  their  economic  recovery 
program  will  be  its  Impact  on  interest 
rates  and  on  the  bond  market.  They  ex- 
pect inflation  to  decline,  and  they  expect 
interest  rates  to  decline  as  well.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  Interest  rates  today 
are  at  almost  record  hlgte.  We  have  had 
extremely  high  and  volatile  Interest  rates 
ever  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
adopted  their  new  monetary  policies  in 
October  of  1979,  and  it  is  these  high  and 
volatile  Interest  rate  swings  that  can 
hurt  an  economic  recovery  in  1981,  Just 
as  they  precipitated  an  economic  reces- 
sion in  1980.  These  high  interest  rates 
will  Just  as  surely  stop  the  ec<»(Hnlc 
recovery  hoped  for  by  the  Reagan 
administration. 

High  interest  rates,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, is  not  a  Republican  problem, 
and  it  is  not  a  Democratic  problem.  High 
interest  rates  are  a  national  problem. 

What  have  high  interest  rates  done  to 
this  country  since  October  1979?  They 
have  decimated  the  houdng  Industry. 
"Hiey  have  crippled  the  domestic  auto- 
mobile industry  at  a  time  when  It  was 
struggling  diligently  to  meet  internation- 
al competition.  They  have  created  a  ma- 
jor financial  crisis  in  the  bond  market. 

They  have  virtually  wiped  out  the  abil- 
ity of  American  business  to  have  sound, 
long-range  capital  financing  plans,  just 
at  a  time  when  we  are  attempting  to 
modernize  the  means  of  productlm  In 
this  country  to  make  American  industry 
more  competitive  not  only  on  the  do- 
mestic leveil  but  also  on  the  International 
level. 


consider,  if  you  will,  the  following 
statistics: 

M(Mi«age  rates  on  new  homes  aver- 
aged 92  percent  in  1978.  Now  they  aver- 
age 13  percent.  We  need  to  be  building 
2,100,000  new  housing  units  in  this  coun- 
try a  year.  We  presently  build  1,100.000, 
primarily  because  of  the  depression  in 
the  housing  industry  caused  by  high 
Interest  rates. 

The  National  Association  of  HcMne 
Builders  estimates  that  as  much  as  one- 
third  of  the  homebuilding  work  force 
has  left  the  field  due  to  the  housing 
depression  caused  by  high  interest  rates. 

Automobile  sales  tell  the  same  story. 
The  sales  in  calendar  year  1980  were  11- 
percent  lower  than  they  were  in  calen- 
dar year  1979,  and  1979  was  a  bad  year 
for  the  automobile  industry — a  year  in 
which  Chrysler  Corp.  was  saved  from 
bankruptcy  only  by  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment.  All  three  major  automobile 
companies  are  running  record  losses,  and 
In  1980  1.600  automobile  dealers  went 
out  of  business  all  because  of  hig^ 
Interest  rates. 

What  does  it  look  like  in  the  realm  of 
small  business?  In  the  world  of  small 
business  the  statistics  are  just  as  bleak. 
In  February  1981  there  were  4.037  busi- 
ness and  farm  bankruptcies  on  file  with 
the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts,  a  full  82  percent  above  the  year 
earlier.  And  Dun  k  Bradstreet  reports 
that  the  business  failure  rate  skyrocketed 
to  42.1  firms  per  10,000  in  1980,  up  sub- 
stantially from  27.8  per  10,000  in  1979 
and  23.9  per  10,000  in  1978. 

So  who  is  really  hurt  by  high  interest 
rates?  It  is  homebuilders  and  home 
buyers.  It  is  realtors.  It  is  people  who 
produce,  sell,  and  buy  automobiles.  It  is 
small  business  people  all  across  this 
country.  It  is  farmers  when  they  have 
to  borrow  the  money  to  try  to  put  their 
crops  in  the  ground.  And  ultimately,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  the  consumer  who  foots 
the  bill  and  ultimately  the  taxpayer  foots 
a  large  portion  of  the  bill  for  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Big  business  is  not  immune  from  suf- 
fering from  high  interest  rates.  The  dis- 
tinguished economist,  Henry  Kaufman, 
in  his  recently  celebrated  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club  the  other  day 
noted  that  high  interest  rates  have  vir- 
tually put  the  long-term  bond  market 
out  of  existence.  He  noted  that  American 
corporations  now  earmark  45  percent  of 
their  pretax  profits  for  interest  rate  ex- 
penses and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are 
beginning  shortly  to  deliberate  a  tax  bill 
in  this  txKly  which  will  have  as  one  of 
its  primary  objectives  encouraging  busi- 
ness to  reinvest  their  capital  in  mod- 
ernizing their  means  of  production.  He 
notes  that  the  ratio  of  corporate  long- 
term  debt  to  corporate  short-term  debt 
is  at  the  lowest  rate  ever  in  the  last 
several  years. 

We  have  this  situation  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  felt  that  it 
could  control  high  inflation  through  high 
interest  rates,  but  this  policy  has  simply 
not  worked. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  Budget 
Committee  from  none  other  than  the 


distinguished  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns,  and  Dr.  Bums  said  that  the  re- 
cession of  1980  had  virtually  no  impact 
on  slowing  the  rate  of  inflation.  Mr. 
President,  the  recession  of  1980  had  as  its 
proximate  cause  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  pushing 
interest  rates  up  to  the  highest  levels 
since  the  Civil  War. 

In  October  1979  the  inflation  rate  was 
running  at  13.4  percent.  It  has  gone  up 
and  down  since  then,  and  it  is  still  at 
11.2  percent. 

In  between  we  have  seen  the  prime 
rate  go  over  20  percent  twice  and  It  is 
poised  to  go  over  that  rate  again  sh(»tly 
and  I  hear  talk  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
these  corridors  of  interest  rates  going  as 
high  as  24  or  25  percent. 

We  have  had  more  volatile  swings  in 
tlie  Interest  rates  than  ever  before  and 
even  many  "nonpolitical"  economists 
are  Judging  the  current  Federal  Reserve 
policy  of  cwitrolling  monetary  aggre- 
gates to  be  a  mistake  because  of  the  im- 
pact it  has  had  in  swings  in  the  interest 
rates  since  October  1979. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yielding  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  will  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
in  2  or  3  minutes.  Is  that  satisfactory 
with  him? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  notifies  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see that  someone,  and  tbe  Chair  believes 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  already 
yielded  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Is  ttiat  correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  diair  is  correct.  I 
am  seeking  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  cutting  his  time 
down  from  10  minutes  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Ilie 
Chair  imderstands  and  thanks  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  call  on  Congress,  through 
its  committees  of  jurisdiction,  to  study 
this  interest  rate  situation  and  in  caa- 
sultation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
se^  to  adopt  monetary  p<dicies  that  will 
prevent  further  increases  in  the  level  of 
interest  rates  and  consider  the  feasibil- 
ity of  setting  up  a  "dual  prime  rate"  pol- 
icy that  will  help  our  financial  system 
channel  credit  to  those  sectors  that  are 
so  dependent  on  credit  in  our  economy — 
the  homebuilders  and  realtors,  automo- 
bile producers  and  automobile  dealers, 
and  automobUe  consumers,  farmers,  and 
small  businessmen — because  they  are 
the  victims  of  high  cost  credit. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
follow  sensible  policies  that  will  hdp 
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hrtati  Interest  ntes  down,  and  in  large 
measure,  we  have  started  to  do  that.  We 
are  restraining  Federal  spending. 

We  ure  embarking  on  a  course  of  large- 
scale  regulatory  reform,  which  I  might 
say,  Mr.  President,  was  begim  last  year. 
And  we  are  again  committing  ourselves 
to  a  policy  of  balancing  the  budget  by 
1984. 

AU  these  goals  are  good  and  will  help 
us  bring  down  interest  rates,  but  we  can- 
not and  should  not  avoid  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  clear  statement  that  will  put 
Congress  foursquare  against  high  inter- 
est rates  and  on  a  course  that  will  permit 
us  to  work  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  promoting  policies  that  will  ease 
the  economic  burdens  caused  by  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Mv  resolution  is  good  economic  policy 
for  the  country  and  flts  in  with  the  over- 
all economic  program  of  this  administra- 
tion which  has  consistently  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favoring  at  a  lowering  of  interest 
rates  to  help  promote  economic  recovery. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Ifr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Sassu's  resolution  because  I 
think  it  is  timely,  it  is  needed,  and  it  does 
not  place  blame  or  fault  by  saying  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  failed  to 
do  its  duty  or  has  done  anything  that  is 
improper. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  study.  It 
calls  for  the  Committee  on  Banking  in 
conjunction  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  to  study  the  advisability  of 
seeking  institutional  reforms  in  the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Moreover,  it  calls  for  a 
study  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
feasible  to  implement  a  dual  prime  rate 
system,  and  whether  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  increase  congressional  supervi- 
sion of  policies  affecting  the  Nation's 
monetary  system. 

If  this  were  to  be  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I 
would  not  support  it. 

But  all  this  resolution  does  is  to  call 
for  a  study  that  I  think  is  now  timely  and 
needed.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  recite 
the  multitudinous  problems  that  home- 
builders,  and  the  construction  business 
generally  face,  or  the  problem  of  auto- 
mobile dealers,  and  our  farmers  every- 
where, but  I  do  want  to  menUon  dire 
situations  the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions are  now  faced  with. 

Recently  Alan  Oreenspan  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  bail  out  the  savings 
and  loan  institutions  of  this  country. 
Why,  in  this  day  and  time,  should  yet 
another  bedrock  U.S.  industry  be  in  need 
of  a  Qovemment  bailout. 

I  think  the  answer  lies  in  the  wildly 
fluctuating  interest  rates  which  have 
plagued  us  for  the  last  2  years.  If  we  go 
back  to  1979,  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
1979,  the  prime  interest  rate  was  on  the 
rise  and  approaching  what  was  then 
record  level.  In  1980  in  the  spring  the 
prime  interest  rate  reached  20  percent 
and  no  one  could  believe  it.  Then  within 
3  months  the  prime  interest  rate  went 
down  to  10%  percent.  Within  3  months 


after  that  the  rate  had  soared  back  to 
22  V^  percent.  Since  that  time  it  dropped 
in  1981  to  about  17  percent  or  somewhat 
lower,  and  it  is  now  back  to  19  ^  percent. 
Roller  coasters  are  fine  for  amusement 
partes,  but  I  can  assure  you  there  is  noth- 
ing amusing  about  watching  the  prime 
rate  run  such  a  course. 

The  wide  variance,  the  peak  of  22 Mi, 
and  the  valley  of  10%.  when  there  were 
no  corresponding  peaks  and  valleys  in 
relaticm  to  the  inflation  rate  causes  one 
to  wonder  what  was  going  on  in  regard 
to  our  mmetary  policies. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  need  to  look  at  the 
President's  program,  look  at  the  future, 
look  at  the  monetary  policy.  I  think  Sen- 
ator Sasscr's  approach  of  having  a  study 
by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  valid.  We  are  not  con- 
demning, we  are  not  stating  any  cc«- 
demnation,  but  we  are  saying  that  the 
wide  fluctuations  in  rates  over  such  a 
short  time.  Justify  a  study,  and  be- 
cause of  that  I  support  the  sense-of-the- 
Senatc  resolution. 

I  yield  l}ack  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  we  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Tennessee  has    12   minutes 
remaining. 
Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   To   be 
precise,  12  minutes  and  2  seconds. 
The  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  and  then  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  frcnn  Virginia  on  his 
own  time. 

To  respond  only  briefly  at  this  point, 
as  chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee, 
I  wish  to  advise  my  dist  nguished  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  study  going  on 
now.  My  first  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Banldng  Committee  was  to  conduct  2 
days  of  hearings  in  January,  before  I 
was  o£BciaUy  the  chairman,  on  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  high  interest  rates. 
We  had  some  very  extensive  hearings, 
the  record  of  which  may  be  interesting 
to  all  of  our  colleagues. 

I  shortened  a  hearing  today,  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  seven  hearings  on  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  financial  issues,  very 
detailed,  comprehensive  hearings,  that 
are  probably  the  most  comprehensive  in 
the  6  years  I  have  been  on  the  committee. 
The  testimony  has  Ijeen  comprehen- 
sive from  the  highest  levels  of  the  Fed, 
to  the  administration,  to  private  wit- 
nesses. So  I  would  say  that  the  intent  of 
this  resolution  to  create  a  study  is  un- 
necessary. The  Banking  Committee,  all 
of  our  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  is  certainly  not  blind  to  the  prob- 
lem of  high  interest  rates,  and  the  proc- 
ess is  ongoing.  I  do  not  lielieve  we  need 
a  formal  resolution  at  this  time,  and  I 
would  invite  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  like  to,  to  attend  those  hearings. 
There  are  still  3  days  more,  and  I 
would  invite  them  to  read  the  hearing 
record  on  this  problem. 

At  this  point  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  for  specific  comments  in  op- 


position to  this  resolution,  but  I  did  want 
to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  what  the 
Banking  Committee  has  been  doing  since 
January  on  the  problem  of  high  interest 
rates. 

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  Is  there 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  for  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee? This  is  in  effect  what  the  reso- 
lution does. 

Mr.  GARN.  Well,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  certainly  entitled  to  hold 
any  hearing  they  want  to.  There  have, 
in  the  past,  been  Joint  hearings  held,  but 
the  hearings  are  proceeding  at  this  time, 
as  I  say,  in  a  very  detailed  and  c<»npre- 
hensive  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

I  must  say  at  the  outset  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  unwise  and  unsound  piece 
of  legislation.  Everyone,  I  suppose,  agrees 
that  interest  rates,  the  very  high  inter- 
est rates  to  which  our  country  is  sub- 
jected now,  are  having  a  very  bad  effect 
on  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  takes  a  view  differ- 
ent from  that. 

I  agree  with  the  first  part  of  this  res- 
olution which  states  that  high  interest 
rates,  sustained  as  they  have  been  since 
October  1979,  are  having  a  disastrous 
impact  on  the  investment  which  is 
needed  for  future  noninflationary 
growth.  Most  certainly,  that  is  correct. 

I  read  again  from  the  resolution: 

High  Interest  rates  have  a  disproportion- 
ate and  unfair  Impact  on  the  housing  and 
construction  Industry,  the  auto  Industry, 
farmers,  home  financing  Institutions,  realtors 
and  small  business  generally.  High  Interest 
rates  have  ended  the  American  dream  of 
home  ownership  for  all  but  a  tiny  percentage 
of  the  American  people. 

AU  Of  that  is  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  been  saying  that, 
making  that  assertion,  for  several  years 
now — even  before  the  rates  became  as 
high  as  they  are  now. 

The  problem  with  this  resolution 
comes  when  you  gettieyond  the  first  part 
of  it.  This  resolution  directs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  study  the  advisa- 
bility of  seeking  institutional  reforms  in 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

It  further  calls  for  an  investigation 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a 
dual  prime  rate. 

It  further  mandates  a  study  of  the 
advisability  of  increased  congressional 
supervision  of  policies  affecting  the  Na- 
tion s  monetary  system. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  far-reach- 
ing resolution;  it  could  further  destaba- 
lize  the  financial  markets.  The  problem 
is  not  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
TTie  problem  is  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

These  high  Interest  rates  which  the 
American  people  are  experiencing  today 
result  from  the  irresponsible  policies, 
the  irresponsible  acts,  of  the  Congress 
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of  the  unHed  States  over  a  period  of 
some  15  years. 

There  is  no  way  the  Congress  can 
legislate  a  reduction  in  interest  rates. 
I  now  pause  for  a  moment.  There  are  100 
Members  of  the  Senate.  If  anyone  dis- 
agrees with  that  assertion  I  will  yield 
time  for  that  individual  to  make  his 
case. 

I  say  again  there  Is  no  way  that  Cm- 
gress  can  legislate  a  reduction  in  interest 
rates.  Interest  rates  have  reached  their 
alltime  hlg^,  or  nearly  alltime  high, 
because  of  the  accumulated  and  acceler- 
ated deficits  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Through  the  years,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  told  me  privately  and  have 
stated  on  the  floor,  "Do  not  worry  so 
much  about  deficit  spending.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  to  add  it  to  the  debt;  no 
one  is  going  to  pay  the  national  debt 
anyway,  so  why  worry  about  it?"  Well, 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  budget  which  is 
being  considered  right  now,  there  is  $100 
billion  Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

In  addition,  this  Government  must  go 
into  the  money  markets  to  get  the  funds 
from  the  investors  to  finance  the  na- 
tional debt  which  now  exceeds  $900 
billion. 

So  it  is  the  Congress  itself  which  has 
created  and  brought  about  these  exorbi- 
tant interest  rates. 

And  I  submit — and  I  believe  this  very 
strongly — that  we  are  not  going  to  get 
interest  rates  down  imtil  we  get  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control  and  until 
we  convince  the  American  people  that  we 
are  getting  Inflation  under  control.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  more  inflation  which 
is  forcing  up  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board — and  I  am 
not  an  apologist  for  the  F^eral  Reserve 
Boau-d— but  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  inflation, 
up  to  this  point  at  lea.st,  single-handedly. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  in  a  very 
awkward  dilemma.  If  it  permits  the 
printing  of  more  money  to  finance  the 
huge  deflcits  approved  by  the  Congress, 
that  adds  to  the  fires  of  inflation.  U  it 
holds  down  the  expansion  of  the  money 
supply,  it  tends  to  increase  the  interest 
rate.  In  any  case,  it  gets  back  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Now  we  are  in  a  bad  flx  in  this  country 
economically,  in  my  Judgment.  We  are  in 
a  bad  fix,  the  Government  is,  flnanciEilIy. 
But  if  we  let  535  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  become  In- 
volved in  the  operations  and  the  deliber- 
ations and  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  then  if 
you  think  tills  country  is  In  bad  shape 
today  you  Just  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens at  that  point. 

The  way  to  bring  interest  rates  down 
is  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  his  efforts  to 
restrain  spending.  There  is  no  way  this 
Congress  can  go  out  and  direct  a  bank  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  country  any- 
where to  loan  money.  They  cannot  dic- 
tate what  rates  money  might  be  loaned 
at. 

The  Ccmgress  could  put  a  ceiling,  I  sup- 
Pose,  on  interest  rates.  But  let  me  give 
you  soms  examples  of  that. 


until  recoitly.  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union  had  a  usury  law.  It  prevented 
the  loaning  of  money  above  a  certain 
rate  of  interest.  And  then  we  come  to 
1974  and  1975  and  more  recently  in  1977. 
1978.  1979,  and  1980,  and  money  could 
not  be  loaned  at  those  rates.  No  one 
would  loan  money.  Transactions  came  to 
a  halt. 

As  a  result  of  that,  in  Just  the  last  few 
years,  42  States  have  had  to  either  take 
off  the  ceiling  or  vastly  increase  the  ceil- 
ing on  which  money  could  l)e  loaned.  The 
reason  they  had  to  do  that  was  that  with- 
out doing  that — and  Maryland  faced  this 
right  at  our  back  door,  faced  this  not 
long  ago — money  was  Just  not  available 
to  be  loaned.  No  one  could  borrow  money. 
You  could  not  operate. 

So  there  is  no  way — and  I  submit  again 
if  anyone  in  the  Senate  who  knows  a  way 
that  Congress  can  legislate  a  reduction 
in  interest  rates,  I  hope  he  will  so  inform 
us. 

It  gets  back  to  the  flscal  problems  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  spending  more  than  it  takes  in 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  gets  back  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
Government  will  control  inflation.  The 
Federal  Government  itself — the  hest  risk, 
I  suppose,  ttiat  a  person  could  take  with 
their  money  is  to  loan  it  to  the  Federal 
Government — the  Federal  Government 
itself  is  paying  16  percent  for  money. 
The  prime  rate  is  19.5  percent.  All  of 
that  is  dreadfully  high. 

And  it  gets  back,  as  I  say  again,  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  15  or  more 
years.  The  people  recognize  that.  The 
people  recognized  that  last  November. 


I  think,  because  it  tends  to  Involve  the 
Congress  in  the  independent  operation 
of  a  very  delicate  agency,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  think  this  resolutimi 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  This  will 
say  to  those  who  have  funds  to  invest, 
that  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  act 
now  because  the  Congress  is  beginning  to 
involve  Itself  into  the  poUcles  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  resolution  mandates  a  study  the 
advisability  of  seeking  institutional  re- 
forms in  the  structure  and  operation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  wants  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  dual  prime 
rate.  It  wants  to  consider  the  advisa- 
biUty  of  increased  congressional  super- 
vision of  policies  affecting  the  Nation's 
monetary  sjrstem. 

What  the  Congress  needs  to  do  is  to 
spend  its  time,  its  talent,  and  its  efforts 
in  the  field  in  which  it  is  directly  in- 
volved. That  is  fiscal  policy. 

If  the  Congress  would  do  its  Job  on 
flscal  policy,  then  we  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  problem  the  Nation  is  faced 
with  today. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  ttiink  it  goes  in  totally  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  a  very  undesirable  piece 
of  legislation. 

None  of  us  know,  of  course,  whether 
President  Reagan's  spending  restraint 
program  will  succceed.  Only  a  few  steps 
have  been  taken.  Up  to  this  point,  the 
President  has  won  victories  on  the  budget 
resolutions,  but  he  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  he  wins  the  fight  to  restrain 
spending. 

As  I  see  it,  the  key  to  our  problem,  the 
major  problem  facing  the  Nation  today, 
is  the  unrestrained  Federal  spending. 
That,  in  turn,  lias  led  to  these  huge  in- 


They  recognized  the  irresponsibility  of    creases  in  the  interest  rate, 
the  Carter  administration   when  they 
threw  out  the  Carter  administration  and 
brought  in  Ronald  Reagan.  I  applaud 
them  for  it 

The  Carter  administration  piled  up 
greater  deficits  than  during  any  4  years 
in  our  history. 

Early  last  year  when  interest  rates 
were  around  15  percent,  I  ttelieve  it  was, 
about  20  of  those  who  sit  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  were  requested  to  meet  in 
room  206.  And  present  were  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Carter  administration,  the 
top  officials,  including  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  others: 
seven  top  officials.  And  they  were  con- 
cerned about  that  15-percent  interest 
rate. 

I  expressed  the  view  then  that  unless 
the  Congress  drastically  changed  its 
spending  policies,  interest  rates,  in  my 
judgment,  would  go  to  20  percent.  And 
interest  rates  did  go  to  20  percent  some- 
where around  April  or  May  of  last  year. 

But  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  an 
effort  then  was  made  to  restrain  spend- 
ing, realizing  that  only  by  doing  that 
could  interest  rates  be  restrained.  Un- 
fortunately, after  a  few  months,  that  re- 
solve to  curtail  spending  was  soon  either 
forgotten  or  overlooked  or  something 
happened.  Spending  as  the  deficit 
soared — and  so  did  the  interest  rate. 

Tbis  resolution  is  an  undesirable  one, 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  bring  this  debate 
into  sharp  focus.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  I  agree  most  of 
the  time.  He  asks  whether  or  not  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  program  can  work.  We 
hope  that  the  Reagan-Kemp-Roth 
across-the-board  tax  cut  with  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  revenues  does  not  work,  lie- 
cause  that  is  really  wliat  is  bringing 
about  the  inflation  and  the  high  interest 
rates.  It  has  not  been  the  Congress  for 
the  past  15  years. 

Everybody  likes  to  talk  about  the  last 
15  years.  Let  us  talk  about  now.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  came.  President  Reagan 
saw,  and  he  conquered.  He  got  his  spend- 
ing cuts.  He  has  been  cutting  regula- 
tions. Increases  in  defense  are  provided 
for.  Those  interest  rates  were  coming 
down. 

But  what  caused  rates  to  rise  in  the 
last  2  weeks  is  the  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  this  score,  Mr.  President,  tiiis 
amendment  shows  a  complete  misun- 
derstanding of  the  workings  of  the  Fed- 
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e.  fliumcUl  markeU.  and  the 

Totcni  wliy  we  have  high  interest  rates. 
It  ia  the  Pederal  Reaenre's  announced 
poUoy  of  trying  to  keep  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  to  less  than  7.5  per- 
eent.  When  you  have  deficit  spending, 
and  admittedly  you  are  going  to  have  a 
high  deficit,  the  Oovemment,  as  the 
Senators  have  pointed  out,  must  go  into 
the  capital  market  to  borrow  the  monev. 
Hie  Oovemment  now  q^ends  nearly 
$100  billion  of  a  $700  billion  budget  on 
interest,  and  could  easily  spend  a  lot 
more  if  deficit  spending  is  not  removed. 
Suefa  borrowing  will  crowd  other  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  market. 

Hm  Fedwal  Reserve  can  monetise 
part  of  the  debt.  It  can  buy  some  of  that 
debt,  but  this  Increases  the  money  sup- 
ply, and  you  have  added  to  Inflation  and 
rednced  the  value  of  the  dollar,  that  is 
the  very  same  dollar  you  or  I  have  in  the 
savings  account,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  FMeral  Reserve  could  hold  tight  to 
that  goal  of  7.5-percent  growth  in  the 
money  supply.  I  can  tell  you  right  here 
and  now  that  interest  rates  must  go  up 
slgnlflcantly  to  make  it  attractive  enough 
for  the  pablic  to  come  in  and  buy  that  ex- 
tra Oovmunent  debt  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  Congress  grants  that  large 
Roth-Kemj?  tax  cut. 

Either  the  Fted  will  monetize  the  debt 
and  inflate  the  currency,  or  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  try  not  to  inflate  the  cur- 
rency. That  latter  course  will  require  a 
high  enough  interest  rate  to  attract  peo- 
ple to  come  hi  and  buy  that  debt. 
That  !s  the  way  it  works. 
But  the  beginning  of  that  inflation  and 
that  hlgb  Interest  rate  is  in  the  resolution 
adopted  yesterday  evening.  That  is  why 
I  resisted  this  amendment  being  put  on 
the  very  end  of  the  resolution.  The  real 
kicker  is  after  you  have  already  created 
the  extra  debt  by  the  choice  of  fiscal 
policy,  after  you  have  unbidanced  the 
budget,  after  you  have  at  least  a  $50  bil- 
lion deficit  in  1984.  we  engage  in  this 
political  rhetoric  saying,  "The  Congress 
should  Implement  a  fiscal  policy  which 
win  permit  a  balanced  budget  as  soon  as 
POSsRde  but  in  no  case  later  than  1984." 
Diat  is  what  they  were  doing  in  pass- 
ing that  resolution  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  on  last  evening. 

We  now  have  a  high  rate  of  hiflatlon 
and  could  add  to  that  by  throwing  fire 
on  it  with  a  higher  deficit  for  next  year. 
We  do  not  head  it  In  the  right  direction 
to  bring  down  the  deficit.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  projected  not 
the  $50  billion  deficit  that  the  resolution 
states,  but  a  $70  billion  deficit  for  next 
year.  That  is  a  higher  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  under  President  Reagan's  pol- 
icy as  adopted  yesterday  evening  in  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  No.  19  than 
ftrfltcal  1981.  It  wfll  be  higher  than 
P»«ekient  Carter's.  This  amendment  is 
Joat  like  taking  a  raging  fire  and  throw- 
ing gasoline  on  the  fire  and  then  saying. 
•"By  the  way,  let  us  investigate  the  fire 
department." 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  been,  as  the 
Senator  from  ^Hrginla  said,  the  only  act 
in  town  trying  to  keep  the  fires  out,  try- 
tog  to  moderate  the  growth  in  the  money 
rapply.  It  certainly  was  not  fiscal  policy. 
Flaeal  poUey  set  OS  to  the  other  direction. 


I  agree  that  that  was  the  message  on 
November  of  last  year,  to  balance  the 
budget  and  not  to  cause  more  inflation 
and  higher  toterest  rates.  That  is  why 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  this  copout  to 
blame  higher  interest  rates  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  This  is  what  you  might  call 
the  Volcker  ouster  resoluticm.  We  are 
gotog  to  get  rid  of  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Everybody  says  the  admin- 
istration's program  will  not  reduce  infla- 
tion and  give  balanced  budgets.  It  will 
not  work.  But  when  the  Congress  votes 
for  It  and  It  does  not  work,  then  it  is 
the  Federal  Reserve  that  is  not  cooper- 
ating with  the  President,  not  workhig 
with  the  Oovemment.  This  Is  something 
more  than  laying  the  groundwork  to 
blame  Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

Thl3  amendment  shows  no  imder- 
standlng  whatever  for  the  working  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  nor  an  appreciation 
for  their  attempts  to  restrict  the  growth 
of  money  and  arrest  inflation  in  this 
country. 

I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Domknici 
$3  billion  more  in  spending  cuts  than 
recommended  by  President  Reagan.  But 
spending  cuts  alone  of  only  $36.9  billion 
will  not  yield  a  balanced  budget  if  you 
are  going  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  nearly  an  equal  amount  for  next  year 
and  reduce  revenues  with  an  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  of  some  $54  billion. 

This  Is  a  demand -side  tax  cut.  I  hope 
private  citizens  will  buy  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional Federal  debt,  rather  than  buy- 
ing a  new  car,  a  refrigerator,  or  other 
consumer  goods.  However,  the  only  thing 
that  would  attract  the  public  into  buy- 
ing some  of  the  debt  we  are  creating  is 
a  higher  interest  rate. 

The  Federal  Reserve  either  has  to 
monetize  the  debt  and  then  inflate  the 
currency,  or  they  have  to  slow  the  growth 
in  the  money  supply  and  let  the  interest 
rates  go  up  so  the  public  will  come  in  and 
buy  the  debt  that  you  and  I  created  last 
evening  with  that  fiscal  policy. 

This  amendment  wants  to  engage  the 
Congress  even  more  Into  private  credit 
markets  by  advocating  a  two-tiered  or 
dual  prime  rate.  Rather  than  the  free 
market  determining  the  flow  of  capital, 
we  are  going  to  politically  determine  In 
Washington  what  you  can  get  credit  for 
and  what  you  cannot  get  credit  for.  That 
is  pure  political  financial  monkeyshines. 
There  is  no  better  description  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hopo  we  defeat  this 
resolution  and  get  back  to  the  funda- 
mentals, that  is,  the  fiscal  policy  as 
enunciated  in  the  resolution  of  last  eve- 
ning. 

That  resolution  made  good  provision 
for  defense.  It  also  Included  other  spend- 
ing cuts.  But  it  also  included  a  revenue 
cut  of  some  $54  billion.  And  ask.  where 
did  the  deflcit  come  from?  Those  deficits 
will  cause  inci^ased  Federal  borrowing 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

Do  not  vote  for  that  resolution  of  last 
evening  and  then  blame  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  the  resolution  here  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 


make  one  thing  crystal  clear  today.  This 
resolution  does  not  legislate  the  rate  of 
Interest,  nor  does  it  direct  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  set  a  particular  rate 
of  interest.  This  resolution  simply  states 
that  the  current  interest  rate  seriously 
threatens  to  damage  certsdn  sectors  of 
the  American  economy.  It  directs  certain 
committees  of  Congress  to  undertake 
certain  studies  in  an  effort  to  make  rec- 
ommendations back  to  Congress. 

I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  long  been  concerned  about 
deflcit  spending  and  he  has  been  on  this 
floor  time  after  time  to  call  his  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  problems  of 
deflcit  spending.  But  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  my  colleague  from  Virginia  and 
also  to  my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
that  there  t^n  other  factors  working  than 
Federal  deficits  that  raise  Interest  rates. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  the  highest  deficit 
this  Oovemment  has  run  in  peacetime 
was  $66  billion  in  1975  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Oerald  Ford.  I  do 
not  recall  Interest  rates  in  1975  getting 
up  In  the  range  of  19.5,  20,  and  21  per- 
cent, as  we  have  seen  over  the  past  few 
months.  So  there  are  other  factors 
operating. 

The  most  significant  factor,  or  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  significant  factors, 
in  Federal  deficits  has  to  do  with  unem- 
ployment and  a  sluggish  economy.  In 
1975,  when  we  ran  the  largest  deficit 
under  the  Ford  administration  that  we 
have  ever  run  in  peacetime,  we  had  a 
major  recession.  And,  last  year,  when  we 
ran  a  heavy  deficit.  It  was  not  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  Congress 
did  not  try  to  do  their  duty.  The  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  stated,  as  he  voted  with  many  of 
us  to  cut  down  on  spending,  that  cutting 
out  some  of  these  programs  Is  almost 
like  killing  your  own  children.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  his  saying  that. 

No  less  an  expert  than  Mr.  David 
Stockman,  Mr.  President,  has  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  stated  that  the  problem  with 
the  Federal  deflcit  this  year  and  last  year 
was  that  the  economy  collapsed  out  from 
under  It.  When  the  economy  collapses 
out  from  under  the  Federal  budget,  then 
you  have  horrendous  deficits. 

The  deficits,  in  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
President,  are  caused  by  a  number  of 
factors.  Oovemment  spending  Is  one  of 
them,  but  one  of  the  most  significant 
factors  is  a  sour  economy,  people  out  of 
work,  not  paying  taxes,  and  sluggish 
business  activity.  All  this  leads  to  In- 
creased Federal  borrowing  as  the  Federal 
Oovemment  tries  to  meet  its  various  re- 
sponsibilities. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining, 

Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

AAr.  SASSER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  2  years,  in- 
terest rates  have  been  over  12  percent. 
The  Interest  rate  roller  coaster  has  gone 
from  12.9  percent  to  over  20  percent, 
stopping  several  times  to  between.  The 
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prime  rate,  the  toterest  charged  the 
banks'  best  customers,  has  dianged  47 
times  to  less  than  20  months. 

High  toterest  rates  affect  all  of  us. 
They  increase  the  cost  of  producing  es- 
sentials like  food  and  clothing.  They  add 
htmdreds  of  dollars  to  monthly  mort- 
gage payments.  And,  they  tocrease  the 
costs  of  keeping  your  local  supermarket 
shelves  stocked. 

Nowhere  has  this  surge  in  toterest 
rates  had  a  more  dramatic  affect  than  to 
the  housing  and  construction  todustrles. 
Residential  and  commercial  building  has 
dropped  off  so  much  that  bankruptcy  is 
becoming  a  real  threat  and  often  a  real- 
ity. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  this  devastating 
proUem  can  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  It  began 
drlvtog  toterest  rates  up  to  1979  to  an 
effort  to  curb  inflation.  But.  to  fact,  the 
higher  rates  did  not  put  a  Ud  on  rising 
prices.  Instesul,  they  have  stifled  eco- 
nomic growth  and  productivity. 

About  1  year  ago,  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  I  sat  to  a  meet- 
tog  with  Mr.  Volcker.  We  asked  him 
what  the  Fed  Is  doing  to  bring  interest 
rates  down.  We  all  imderstand  that  the 
Fed  is  not  the  only  cause  of  high  toter- 
est rates;  there  are  all  ktods  of  reasons. 
But  certainly,  the  Fed  plays  a  very  large 
role. 

During  this  meeting,  I  exidatoed  to  Mr. 
Volcker  that  I  had  been  talking  to  a  lot 
of  farmers,  ranchers,  small  bustoessmen, 
wage  earners,  people  in  the  forestry  in- 
dustry, and  auto  dealers  to  Montana — 
about  the  degree  to  which  high  toterest 
rates  are  causing  even  greater  problems 
for  them.  I  asked  Mr.  Volcker  if  he  really 
understood  that. 

I  pototed  out  that  he,  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Fed,  tend  to  travel  to  circles 
where  they  rub  shoulders  with  bankers 
said  people  In  the  financial  community 
who  may  have  an  overall  view  of  the 
economy  but  who  may  not  actually  un- 
derstand, the  actual  practical  effects  that 
high  toterest  rates  have  on  individual 
people. 

The  answer  I  got  from  Mr.  Volcker  was 
completely  toadequate.  It  was  a  nonan- 
swer.  I  am  forced  to  go  so  far  as  to  say 
I  do  not  think  he  fully  understood  the 
degree  to  which  high  Interest  rates  are 
actually  hurting  a  lot  of  Americans  to 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Resolution  132 
calls  on  the  Federal  Reserve  to  bend  to 
Its  high  interest  rate  policy.  It  also  calls 
for  a  study  of  restmcturlng  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  Include  members  from 
a  broader  range  of  society.  Dual  prime 
rates  are  abo  to  be  studied. 

But  I  believe  the  most  important  thing 
this  resolution  does  Is  show  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  the  Congress  is 
deeply  concerned  about  its  policies.  It 
also  shows  the  American  peoide  that 
Congress  is  not  Ignoring  the  situation 
and  is  anxious  to  bring  about  more  real- 
istic interest  rate  policies,  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

We  are  not  alone  In  this  desire.  The 
administration  has  frequently  indicat- 
ed publicly  and  privately  that  It  is  very 
concerned  about  monetary  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  If 


those  policies  do  not  work  to  harmony 
with  overall  economic  policy,  there  is 
mutual  self-destmction.  The  economic 
poUcy  will  fail  and  the  monetary  policy 
will  fall. 

Our  country  is  to  a  productivity  slump 
for  rii^t  now.  Soaring  Interest  rates  and 
soaring  infiation  rates  are  destroying 
our  ecimomic  well  betog.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  must  become  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
Interest  rates  must  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
needs  of  bankers. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution  stoce  It  sends  the  clear  mes- 
sage that  the  Senate  is  concerned.  It 
wants  realistic  interest  rate  policies. 
"That  is  critically  Important. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
ranUng  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, said: 

Now,  don't  go  blame  the  Fed  for  high  in- 
terest policies;  we  In  Congress  should  blame 
ourselves  because  the  Congress  seems  to  be 
enacting  Inflationary  Kemp-Both  and  so 
forth. 

The  pracUcal  matter  Is  that,  to  some 
degree,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  correct  to  that  he  said  the  Fed  is  the 
only  game  m  town;  that  is,  the  Fed  is 
trjring  to  control  infiation.  It  has  some 
success  to  dotog  so  because  it  can  have  a 
very  direct  effect  on  toterest  rates. 

My  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
that  Is  Just  the  problem;  that  is,  that 
they  are  basically  the  only  game  to 
town;  they  are  the  only  agency  that  is 
trying  to  lower  rates  of  inflation.  I  think 
that,  therefore,  they  have  to  be  more 
sensitive.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Bir.  BAUCUS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  additional  seconds? 

Mr.  SASSER.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  30  seccmds.  then 
I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  2  minutes  and  then  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  essentially  because  the 
Fed  is  the  only  effective  tool  we  have  now 
m  trying  to  lower  inflation— that  Is,  by 
raising  discount  rates  and  reserve  re- 
qu'rements — I  think  it  is  inciunbent 
upon  us  to  Congress  to,  at  the  very  least, 
send  a  signal  to  the  Fed  that  they  have 
to  be  cognizant  of  how  their  policies  af- 
fect average  Americans.  Also,  that  would 
force  us  in  Congress  to  take  direct  actlcm 
to  help  bring  down  Infiation — that  Is. 
with  a  kind  of  tax  policy  that  makes 
sense,  a  non^nflationary  tax  cut  as  well 
as  all  the  other  matters  before  the  Fed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcHn  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREa^.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  resolution.  I  am  in  agreement  with 
much  of  what  has  already  been  said. 

I  imderstand  what  the  Senate  from 
Virginia  said  and  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Caroltoa  said.  I  have  great  respect 
for  what  they  said,  and  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  know  that  the  only  long-term  solu- 


tion to  the  high  tot^'est  rates  Is  to  bring 
Federal  spending  under  contn^  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  deficit,  to  balance 
the  budget,  to  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  credit  markets.  I  could 
not  agree  more.  That  is  the  one  and  only 
long-term  solution  to  the  problem. 

We  also  have  to  lo(A  at  the  short 
range,  and  I  believe  we  need  to  send  a 
message  to  the  Federal  Reserve  that  they 
must  be  cognizant  in  the  short  range, 
in  the  immediate  future,  of  the  possitde 
devastating  effect  of  hl{^  Interest  poli- 
cies on  certato  critical  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

In  all  stocerity,  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  consider  the  ad(H>tion  of  some 
kind  of  emergency,  short-term  vmgnxa 
to  combat  high  Interest  rates.  I  strongly 
support  what  this  admtoistration  is  try- 
mg  to  do.  The  President  is  absolute 
right  to  trying  to  cut  spending,  and  I 
voted  for  those  spending  cuts.  He  Is  right 
in  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit,  to  shift 
the  funds  to  the  private  sector. 

Itie  long-range  cure  Is  abscdutdy 
right,  it  is  the  one  we  need;  but  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  the  shmt  run. 
in  the  next  few  months,  before  the  long- 
range  cure  has  time  to  take  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized for  2  mtoutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

I  dare  say  that  I  probably  have  had 
more  experience  with  balanced  budgets 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  where  I  served  8 
years  as  Governor,  we  had  a  record  8 
years  of  balanced  budgets,  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  say  that  a  helpful  part  of 
that  was  the  fact  that  it  was  required  by 
the  constitution.  But  we  got  the  job  d<me. 
I  believe  some  people  are  trying  to  get 
something  out  of  this  sense-ol-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution  that  simply  is  not  there,  if 
they  will  read  it.  All  it  says  is  that  ap- 
propriate bodies  of  the  Senate  should 
study  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
or  is  not  dotog. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  fnMn  South 
Carolina,  the  ranking  mtoority  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  come  with 
clean  hands,  Mr.  President.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  made  quite  a  bit  of 
the  fact  that  anyone  who  supports  this 
resolution  and  voted  last  night  for  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  did  not 
come  with  clean  hands.  I  voted  against 
that  resolution  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  policies 
tocoriwrated  therein  are  inflationary  and 
are  going  to  drive  up  toterest  rates,  or 
certainly  not  bring  than  down 
Slgnlflcantly. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  hne  is  to  say 
that  perhaps  the  people  of  this  country 
are  right  when  they  think  that  the  Feds 
are  contributing  to  the  high  interest 
rates.  I  do  not  blame  them  entirely. 

I  potot  out  XhaX  there  is  a  widely  held 
beUef  inside  the  Fed  itself  that  the  Fed 
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orerreaeted  last  year  when  they  nlsed 
the    diaeount    rate    more    than 


Mr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
reeolutloo  only  calls  for  a  study,  but  there 
are  some  very  distinct  dlrectl(H)s  that  the 
resolution  suggests  we  study. 

I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  note  that  no  Members  who  have 
spoken  on  this  resolution  or  are  cospon- 
sors  of  it  are  members  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  It  is  almost  an  indication 
that  this  Is  not  being  studied. 

I  assure  my  colleagues,  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee,  that  I  agree 
with  the  first  two  sections  in  the  resolv- 
ing section.  We  understand  the  problem. 
The  Banking  Committee  has  to  under- 
stand it  more  than  anybody  else. 

I  became  chairman  of  the  Banking 
committee  the  day  the  prime  rate  was 
21.5  percent,  and  3  days  later  people  were 
calling  on  me:  "Why  hasnt  it  gone  down 
yet?  You  have  been  chairman  for  3  days." 
So  I  hear  about  it  day  after  day  after 
day. 

My  first  act  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  hold  oversight  hearhigs  on 
this  problem  with  the  Fed. 

The  resolution  is  unnecessary  and  pre- 
empts responsibilities  clearly  allocated 
to  the  Banking  Committee.  Besides  all 
those  hearings  and  dozens  of  meetings 
with  an  sorts  of  groups  and  high  admin- 
istration <rfnclals  and  Fed  ofBcials— and 
we  Just  completed  and  In  fact  shortened 
a  bit,  to  come  to  the  floor,  the  4th  day  of 
hearings  on  the  industry — we  have  had 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Fed  testify.  We 
had  the  chairman  of  the  SEC.  We  had 
people  from  the  thrift  industry  and  the 
housing  industry. 

Nobody  in  this  body  could  be  more 
painfully  aware  oi  the  problems  high  in- 
terest rates  are  causing  than  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Cmnmittee.  I  agree 
with  the  Senators  on  that.  It  is  the  di- 
rection (rf  the  resolutloi  and  its  solu- 
tions with  which  I  disagree. 

I  can  shorten  my  speech  by  sajring 
"Amen"  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
It  does  not  matter  who  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is.  We 
could  resurrect  Marriner  Eccles,  from 
my  State,  who  was  the  distinguished 
Chairman  under  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  make  him  Chataman  of  the  Fed  to- 
day, or  bring  back  Arthur  Bums  or  keep 
Paul  Volcker.  It  simply  does  not  matter 
who  is  Chairman  or  who  the  other  Board 
members  are.  so  long  as  this  irrespon- 
sible body.  Congress,  is  spending  $50 
or  $60  bOlkm  more  than  taxes  bring 
in.  The  Federal  Reserve  must  m<metize 
the  debt.  While  that  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son biterest  rates  are  high;  it  is  a  pri- 
mary reason.  The  FMeral  Reserve  has 
to  monetize  that  debt. 

I  recygnlae,  as  I  go  around  the  coun- 
try ghrfng  speeches,  that  the  most  popu- 
lar thing  for  politicians  to  do,  particu- 
larly in  Congress,  is  to  find  a  scape- 
80»t — «md  have  we  found  one!  It  is  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 


Let  us  cover  up  the  $985  billion  debt. 
Let  us  cover  up  the  $60  billion  deficit 
this  year.  Let  us  cover  up  the  22  percent 
of  ONP  we  are  taking  off  the  backs  of 
the  American  people.  Let  us  cover  up  all 
our  irresponsible  spending  policies 
through  several  administrations  and 
several  Congresses  and  try  to  Indicate 
that  Inflation  and  high  interest  rates  are 
the  fault  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

I  want  to  be  fair.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this  res- 
olution today  to  put  the  entire  blame  on 
the  Fed.  But  it  is  the  general  feeling 
around  the  country  that  it  is  the  Fed's 
fault  and  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
pass  a  law. 

I  came  to  the  Banking  Committee  In 
1975  as  a  freshman  Senator.  One  of  the 
first  Issues  we  talked  about  was  a  bill 
that  would  require  the  Fed  to  set  certain 
monetary  targets.  Arthur  Bums  sat 
there  and  chewed  on  his  pipe  and  said 
to  the  chairman,  "You  know  better  than 
that.  Senator." 

The  committee  wanted  to  set  mone- 
tary targets  of  13  or  14  percent.  Arthur 
Bums  wanted  5  to  7  percent. 

If  we  had  allowed  Congress  to  pass  a 
bill  to  dictate  those  money  supply  growth 
rates,  we  would  think  inflation  today  was 
moderate  compared  to  what  it  would 
have  been. 

With  respect  to  two  points  the  Senator 
fnan  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  made:  When  I  was  Mayor 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  needed  a  new  Are 
chief.  I  did  not  go  to  the  priscm  and  hire 
an  arsonist  to  be  head  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. 

In  this  situation,  we  have  been  too  fis- 
cally irresponsible  to  even  suggest  that 
more  supervision  of  the  Fed  by  Con- 
gress will  solve  the  problem.  I  suggest 
that  that  would  only  make  it  worse.  I 
can  imagine,  the  way  we  have  been  run- 
ning the  fiscal  poUcy  of  this  country, 
how  we  could  foul  up  the  monetary  pol- 
icy. 

You  cannot  separate  monetary  and  fis- 
cal policy.  TTiey  do  go  together. 

There  is  no  menticHi  in  this  resolution 
of  the  primary  reason  why  interest  rates 
are  high.  If  we  look  at  1960.  we  see  that 
the  inflation  rate  was  1.4  percent  and 
the  prime  was  5.16  percent. 

In  1979  we  had  a  13.3-percent  infla- 
tion rate  and  a  13-percent  prime  rate. 

Look  at  the  money  supply.  In  1960 
there  was  0.5-percent  Increase,  and  in 
1979  there  was  a  7.6-percent  increase. 

To  try  and  relate  this  primarily  to  the 
Fed,  and  again  not  accusing  my  col- 
leagues here,  but  the  general  approach 
of  blaming  the  Fed  is  simply  wrong.  I 
sat  there  on  the  Banking  Committee  for 
6  years  listening  to  the  l>est  economists 
in  the  world — litierals.  Republicans,  con- 
servatives. Democrats.  You  know  what 
was  consistent  about  most  of  the  econo- 
mists is  that  they  were  consistently  wrong 
with  their  econometric  models  and 
guesses  and  their  computers.  Meet  any- 
one's guess  is  about  as  good  as  theirs,  as 
I  have  listoied  to  them  over  the  years. 
So  it  Is  wrong  to  try  and  indicate  that 
we  can  direct  the  Fed  no  matter  how 
much  I  may  disagree  with  the  Fed.  and 
I  am  hardly  a  great  advocate  of  a  lot  of 
thehr  policies.  In  fact.  In  committee  I 


have  been  very  crltlcaJ  this  year  of  some 
of  the  management  of  the  money  supply 
and  the  borrowed  and  nonborrowed  re- 
serves and  the  discount  window. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  most  strong- 
ly is  I  will  be  darned — no  matter  how 
much  I  may  disagree  with  the  day-to- 
day policies— if  I  want  to  take  away 
their  independence  and  make  monetary 
policy  a  political  decision  of  this  ttody  or 
of  the  President,  as  would  be  done  by 
those  who  would  like  to  make  the  term 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed  concurrent 
with  that  of  a  President. 

We  think  we  have  problems  with  the 
Fed  now.  Let  us  Just  politicize  it.  Let  us 
Just  put  in  more  supervision  by  this  body 
or  this  administration  or  any  adminis- 
tration and  thai,  boy,  we  will  want  to 
separate  it  aguhi  and  give  them  their 
independence  back. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Senate  how  much  I 
sympathize  with  my  colleague  present- 
ing this  resolution  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  But  more  supervision  is 
not  the  way  to  go.  It  simply  seems  to  me 
that  would  only  compound  the  problem 
tremendously. 

Let  me  make  one  additional  comment 
on  the  suggestion  that  we  look  at  a  dual 
prime  to  channel  credit  to  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  have  suffered  chronic 
credit  shortages  as  a  result  of  the  Fed's 
ciurent  monetary  policies. 

We  need  less,  not  more,  governmental 
intervention  in  the  credit  markets.  Allo- 
cation of  credit,  as  allocation  of  any 
fungible  commodity  is  completely  un- 
satisfactory when  compared  to  allowing 
the  marketplace  to  make  these  decisions. 
Why  can  we  not  finally  realize  in  this 
body  that  we  in  Washington  simply  are 
not  smart  enough  to  make  these  kinds 
of  decisions.  How  can  we  advocate  posi- 
tions which  will  either  force  savers  to 
accept  submarket  returns  or  force  hard 
pressed  financial  institutions  to  lend  at 
artificially  low  rates?  No.  The  answer  is 
to  correct  the  illness,  not  treat  the 
symptom. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  infiation.  and 
reduce  the  size  of  Government.  We  must 
move  toward  balanced  budgets.  When 
these  actions  are  taken,  interest  rates 
will  move  down  to  levels  which  can  more 
easily  be  afforded  by  the  various  sectors 
of  the  economy. 

Credit  allocation  has  never  worked, 
and  it  will  not  work  now. 

The  resolution  advocates  increased 
supervision  by  Congress  of  policies  af- 
fecting the  Nation's  monetary  system. 

The  Banking  Committee,  acting  under 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act  has  ade- 
quate supervisory  authority.  There  is  no 
need  for  more.  The  problems  seem  to  be 
in  the  implementation  of  agreed  upon 
ITOllcies.  Improvements  are  necessary, 
but  additional  supervision  will  not  bring 
them  about. 

The  resolution  calls  on  Congress  to 
implement  a  fiscal  policy  which  will  per- 
mit a  balanced  budget  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble but  in  no  case  later  than  1984.  and 
thereby  permit  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Fed  to  adopt  policies  to  reduce 
the  current  unacceptably  high  level  of 
Interest  rates. 

The  budget  resolution  does  precisely 
this.  The  Fed's  response  should  be,  and 
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perhaps  will  be,  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  money  and  credit. 

The  inflation  of  today  Is  the  root  cause 
of  high  Interest  rates.  This  is  essentially 
a  result  of  too  fast  growth  of  the  money 
stock  in  the  past.  The  expectations  of 
future  inflation  have  been  built  into  to- 
day's interest  rates  and  that  is  why  they 
are  so  high,  not  because  of  the  restraint 
of  the  Fed. 

The  appropriate  monetary  policy  Is  to 
continue  to  restrain  the  monetary 
growth  In  order  to  reduce  Inflationary 
pressures  In  the  economy.  When  infla- 
tion recedes,  interest  rates  will  fall. 

This  resolution  is  unnecessary  and 
preempts  responsibilities  already  clearly 
allocated  to  the  Banking  Committee. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  were 
doing  our  Job,  balancing  the  budget  and 
reducing  taxes,  everyone  would  say,  "Is 
the  Fed  not  doing  a  marvelous  Job  of 
controlling  the  money  supply?  Why,  it  is 
stable  and  it  is  consistent." 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors cannot  do  it  all  by  themselves.  We 
simply  must  cooperate  with  them  and 
give  monetary  and  fiscal  iwlicy  an  op- 
portunity to  work  together. 

Until  we  do  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  see  high  interest  rates.  We  have 
a  perfect  example  of  Government  Inter- 
ference and  the  repercussions  it  causes 
right  now  in  the  discussion  over  money 
market  funds.  We  have  one  segment  of 
the  economy,  that  of  depository  institu- 
tions— the  banks,  the  credit  imlons,  and 
the  thrift  institutions — that  by  law  we 
say  cannot  pay  more  than  5.5-percent 
Interest,  and  money  market  funds  out 
there  are  paying  anything  the  market 
will  bring.  Pine.  I  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  5  and  15  percent.  Even  a 
Senator  is  smart  enough  to  tmderstand 
the  difference  between  5  and  15  percent. 
If  it  is  a  fair  competitive  marketplace, 
that  is  fine,  but  when  we  have  Govern- 
ment creating  the  disparity,  and  this  is 
an  example  of  getting  involved  in  the 
credit  market,  of  all  these  years  telling 
the  depository  institutions  that  they  can 
only  pay  so  much  and  then  outside  of 
that  regulatory  framework  we  have  Mer- 
rill Ijrnch  and  the  securities  dealers  pay- 
ing anything  that  the  market  will  bear. 
So  a  suggestion  that  we  get  more  In- 
volved in  more  supervision  I  think  files  In 
the  face  of  all  the  evidence  of  the 
troubles  of  the  economy  right  now. 

We  should  have  less  regulations.  We 
should  move  to  take  those  ceilings  off 
and  let  the  financial  Institutions  compete 
fairly  without  Government  interference. 
So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
resolution  and  recognize  that  we  need  to 
clean  up  our  own  act  first  right  here  in 
our  own  body  before  we  push  the  blame 
to  someone  else. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
First.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  na.ys. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, having  been  on  the  ballot  success- 
fully 10  times,  I  have  at  least  had  the 
opportunity  to  sort  of  figure  out  what  is 
not  too  popular,  and  I  wish  to  say.  frank- 


ly, that  It  Is  neither  pleasant  nor  p<H7u- 
lar  to  stand  here  today  to  defeiul  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Everywhere  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Is  cMidemned  for  the  high  Interest  rates. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
American  people  not  be  misled.  We  can 
only  fight  inflation  by  doing  it  in  two 
ways:  One,  through  the  monetary  system 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  at- 
tempting to  do,  and  the  other  through 
the  fiscal  system,  namely  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Govenmient.  If  in- 
flation is  to  be  curbed  it  must  be  done  by 
utilizing  both  of  these  tools. 

Until  now,  this  Congress,  none  of  the 
Congresses  in  recent  years,  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  handling  the  pubUc 
funds. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  beyond 
criticism.  I  myself  have  been  critical  of 
its  Judgment  from  time  to  time.  But  It  is 
Important,  I  think,  that  its  independence 
be  maintained.  I  question  whether  the 
Nation  would  benefit  by  having  the  Con- 
gress involving  itself  in  the  delicate  op- 
eration of  determining  the  money  supply. 

The  problem  we  face  is  Uiat  over  a 
period  of  time  the  Government  has  spent 
too  much  money.  We  have  doubled  our 
national  debt  in  7  years.  Just  think  of 
that — doubled  our  natioiULl  debt  in  7 
years.  Thus,  one-half  of  our  debt  has 
been  created  in  7  years,  the  other  half  in 
almost  200  years. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  this  infla- 
tion? Is  It  any  wonder  we  have  the  in- 
fiation? If  we  have  the  Infiation.  we  in- 
evitably have  an  increase  in  interest 
rates.  One  follows  the  other.  We  must 
get  Infiatlcm  down.  We  have  to  get  the 
expectations  of  the  public  down  insofar 
as  inflation  is  concerned,  if  we  are  gctog 
to  be  successful  in  bringing  Interest  rates 
down. 

The  Congress  cannot  bring  Interest 
rates  down  directly — it  can  do  it  only 
indirectly  by  following  sound  financial 
poUcies — ^by  restraining  spending  and 
balancing  the  budget. 

The  Congress  can  put  a  ceiling  on  In- 
terest just  as  did  vlrtuaUy  all  the  States, 
but  each  had  to  change  or  eliminate  the 
celling  on  interest  rates  because  the  ceil- 
ing eUminated  all  transactions. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  feel 
passing  this  resolution  would  be  an  un- 
wise thing  for  the  Senate  to  do  today 
is  it  would  tend  to  make  more  difiScult 
the  problem  of  controlling  interest  rates: 
it  would  add  confusion  and  instability 
throughout  our  Nation ;  and  it  certainly 
strikes  at  the  independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

I  say  again  it  is  not  pleasant  or  pop- 
ular to  defend  the  Board.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Board  is  perfect;  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

But  I  do  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  American  people  are  better  off  to 
have  these  very  deUcate  monetary  mat- 
ters determined  by  an  Independent 
Board  than  it  would  be  if  we  take  action 
which  tends  to  impinge  on  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Board  and  to  politicize  the 
decisions  affecting  money  supply  by 
bringing  535  Members  of  Congress  into 
the  act. 


Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  others  are. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  detain  the  Senate  for  any  length 
of  time  here.  I  think  I  know  that  all  of 
us  are  Indebted  to  the  Senator  frtnn 
Teimessee  (Mr.  Sasses)  who  has  really 
worked  on  this  subject  matter.  He  has 
been  at  It  not  for  days  or  weeks  but  for 
months,  and  he  has  taught  me  some  of 
the  facts  that  I  rely  on  now  in  my  own 
mind. 

I  commend  him  and  I  thank  him  and 
I  know  we  all  do. 

I  really  have  In  my  mind  though,  I 
remember  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act  was  passed — I  was  a  young 
boy,  but  I  remember,  in  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  administration,  and  the  idea  was 
independence.  I  was  old  enough  to  be 
interested  in  government  and  in  study- 
ing new  trends,  and  the  idea  was  to  have 
an  independent  board,  independent  even 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
not  altogether  but  in  part,  and  the  idea 
was  to  also  transfer  the  control  of  credit. 
In  part,  the  management  of  money  and 
the  availability  of  money  from  Wall 
Street  to  Washington.  That  was  the  term 
that  was  used  then. 

Well,  time  rocked  on,  and  it  became 
law.  It  has  been  used,  and  since  I  came 
here  I  have  had  no  affiliation  with  any 
members  of  that  Board,  but  I  did  learn,  I 
have  learned,  to  know  some  of  them  and 
to  observe  their  work.  Certainly  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  holding  down 
the  interest  rates,  but  I  cannot  put  any 
fault  on  them  specifically  on  matters. 

I  believe  in  keeping  the  responsibility — 
I  wiU  abbreviate  this — on  those  who  are 
in  office  and  in  position  here  to  at  least 
try  to  do  something  about  these  things. 
I  have  always  voted  to  keep  responsi- 
bility on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  matters  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

So  I  have  Just  been  unable  to,  in 
spite  of  his  good  intentions,  those  ot  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  with  my 
great  concern  about  the  Interest  rates,  I 
have  not  heen  able  to  see  where  It  would 
be  best  for  me  to  support  the  resolution. 
Everyone  has  to  judge  It  as  best  he  can. 
I  do  put  number  one  through  the  in- 
terest rates  as  the  first  step  in  what  we 
have  got  to  improve.  TTie  President  of 
the  United  States  gave  me  a  chance  soon 
after  he  was  elected  to  say  what  I 
thought  was  the  most  urgent  point  about 
the  economy,  and  I  said  it  was  these 
high  interest  rates,  and  I  still  say  that. 

So  I  would  have  a  leaning  toward  sup- 
porting this  resolution  if  I  did  not  think 
it  would  invade  a  province  here  that 
would  destroy  the  Independence,  per- 
haps— tend  to — of  this  board.  That  Is  the 
reason  why  I  carmot  support  It. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  yield  back  my  time,  but  be- 
fore doing  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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to  haw  printad  in  the  Ricon  % 
\aUkb  of  the  national  debt  In  the  30th 
eoitaiy  and  a  tahle  showing  unified 
budget  receipts,  oatlays,  and  surplus  or 
(tefldt  for  fiscal  years  1958-«1.  In- 
ctaiBtTe. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  ju-lnted  In  the  Rkcoro. 
asfoDows: 

NATIONAL  DEBT  IN  THE  20TM  CENTVRY  i-TOTALS  AT  THE 
END  or  FISCAL  YEARS 
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Oaca  of  Mana|«n«nt  iihJ  Bud|a(;  fiical  yaar  IMI 
24  Caacarraal  B«d|«<  Rrmlutioii. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
can  be  opposed  to  reducing  interest  rates. 
The  question  is  how  do  we  achieve  this 


result?  Some  may  think  that  the  way  to 
do  it  Is  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  step  on 
the  mooetauT  suxelerator. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  What  that  would  do  is  increase 
future  inflation  and  raise  Interest  rates 
now  in  expectation  of  that  result.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  fast  money 
growth  causes  fast  inflation  and  fast  in- 
flation causes  high  interest  rates. 

In  the  last  several  months,  the  Na- 
tioQ's  money  supply  (MIB)  has  grown  at 
an  snnnal  rate  of  more  than  15  percent. 
If  this  astonishing  growth  were  to  con- 
tinue, it  would  in  time  produce  IS  plus 
percent  inflation. 

Portfolio  managers  know  this.  There- 
fore, in  recent  weeks,  they  have  been  sell- 
ing securities  and  these  sales  have  pushed 
Interest  rates  up. 

Clearly,  it  would  be  coLmterproductive 
tat  the  Federal  Reserve  to  continue  on 
the  course  of  the  last  several  months. 
The  goals  of  this  resolution  can  be 
8u:hieved  <mly  if  money  growth  is  reduced. 
The  Federal  Reserve  must  do  so  promptly 
and  sharply  and  when  it  is  down,  must 
keep  it  down. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
stitHigly  support  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore us  which  would  require  a  prompt 
and  comprehensive  report  from  the 
Banking  Committee  on  the  feasibility  of 
action  to  restrain  the  impact  that  today's 
interest  rates  are  having  on  our  economy. 
The  resolution  instructs  the  committee 
to  consider  a  dual  prime  rate  which 
could  help  channel  credit  to  those  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  that  are  most 
interest-sensitive.  It  would  review  the 
advisability  of  closer  congressional  super- 
vision of  the  monetary  system. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  econcHnic 
effect  of  prevailing  interest  rates — and 
the  long-lived  phenomenon  of  rates  at 
and  near  20  percent — is  a  massive  squeeze 
on  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  corpo- 
rations in  the  country. 

While  large  corporations  have  the  eco- 
nomic clout  to  demand  prompt  payment 
and  to  delay  payment  to  their  smaller 
creditors  in  a  period  of  tight  money, 
smaller  firms  have  no  one  to  pass  the 
squeeze  to. 

The  housing  industry  is  facing  another 
bleak  year  because  of  this;  321,000  homes 
are  sitting  unsold  around  the  country  to- 
day, $15  billion  worth  of  housing  stock, 
because  home  buyers  simply  do  not  have 
the  capital  to  make  the  huge  down  pay- 
ments needed  or  the  income  to  maintain 
the  exorbitant  mortgages. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  caimot 
offer  lower  interest  rates  on  long-term 
mortgages  at  a  time  when  their  own 
earnings  are  far  outstripped  by  the  costs 
of  the  low-interest  loans  they  are  being 
forced  to  carry.  The  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry incurred  a  net  loss  of  $200  million 
last  year.  The  outlook  for  this  year  is  no 
better. 

Auto  dealers  cannot  order  and  keep 
new  cars  on  hand  when  the  cost  of  1 
month's  camming  charges  wipes  out  their 
profit  from  sales.  And  unless  the  auto  in- 
dustry decline  is  reversed,  our  national 
economy  will  continue  to  experience  slow 
growth,  stagnation,  and  imemployment. 

The  need  to  restrain  the  growth  in 


money  supplies  is  clear:  The  adminis- 
tration is  relying  on  this  as  its  principal 
anti-infiation  tool.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  can  and  should  help  by  moving 
to  a  balanced  budget  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. The  economy  cannot  endure  the 
ctxitinued  effects  of  interest  rates  at  cur- 
rent levels  without  suffering  severe  and 
long-lasting  dislocation. 

In  the  metmtime.  it  is  essential  to  in- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  providing  some 
relief  to  the  most  intensely  affected  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  This  resolution 
woLild  have  that  effect,  and  it  merits  the 
support  of  everyone  anxious  to  get  our 
economy  back  to  healthy,  productive 
growth. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  resolution,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Sasszr.  to  deal  with  the  disastrous 
impact  of  high-interest  rates  on  the 
economy  and  on  the  daily  lives  of  each 
and  every  American  citizen.  This  resolu- 
tion is  particularly  timely  in  light  of  the 
increase  this  week  in  the  prime  rate  to 
19V^  percent,  the  fourth  such  increase  in 
only  1  month.  A  young  couple  who  wants 
to  buy  a  home  today  must  pay  as  much 
as  a  16-percent  mortgage  rate.  Our  small 
businesses  are  also  hurt  by  these  soaring 
interest  rates.  They  cannot  afford  to 
borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates.  They 
must  often  pay  two  or  three  points  above 
even  the  prime  rate.  In  short,  the  spiral- 
Ing  interest  rates  have  damaged  every 
sector  of  the  American  economy  and 
have  stultified  our  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years,  we  have 
been  searching  for  ways  to  deal  with  the 
dual  challenges  of  spiraling  infiation 
and  high  unemployment.  I  have  long  be- 
lieved that  we  must  not  rely  on  mone- 
tary policy  sdone  to  fight  inflation,  pso-- 
ticularly  where  this  policy  has  its  most 
devastating  impact  on  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans,  and  on  small  busi- 
nesses. We  can  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  without  generating  end- 
less credit  crunches  that  will  keep  inter- 
est rates  high  or  send  them  even  higher 
than  they  are  today.  One  area  of  com- 
petition our  economy  does  not  need  is 
competition  promoted  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
see  which  bank  can  charge  the  highest 
rate. 

Senator  Sasser's  proposed  study  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
managing  the  Nation's  monetary  struc- 
ture is  a  critical  first  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  health  of  our  economy,  and  fully 
understanding  the  ramifications  of  d«d- 
ing  with  infiation  through  monetary 
policy.  As  we  examine  various  tax  alter- 
natives in  the  coming  months.  I  believe 
that  we  should  also  consider  ways  to  de- 
crease high-interest  rates,  which  place 
such  a  heavy  burden  on  American  cit- 
izens and  businesses.  Senator  Sasser's 
resolution  does  not  specify  a  solution  to 
our  monetary  problems;  it  merely  asks 
our  congressional  committees  to  under- 
take a  study  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Sasser  for  his  leadership  in  this  area 
and  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  approve 
this  resolution.* 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  my  time. 
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Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pu«d  to  yield  back  my  time  with  Just 
one  clodng  comment.  Althou^  I  do  op- 
IXMe  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  in  reference  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  I  fully  supporl  tuA  did  last  year  in 
an  extended  debate  not  only  in  com- 
mittee but  on  the  floor,  about  the  make- 
up of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  do  believe  it  should  be  more  repre- 
sentative not  only  geographically,  not 
only  with  Washington  economists  who 
may  have  attended  college  in  California 
and.  therefore,  have  a  tie  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  that  district,  and  I  ad- 
vised the  Carter  administration  of  this 
at  their  last  appointment  that  I  would 
not  oppose  it  but  in  the  future  I  put  them 
on  notice  that  I  expected  to  have  a  better 
balance  on  that  Board. 

I  suppose  at  this  time  I  am  putting  ttie 
Reagan  administration  on  notice  of  that 
same  fact  that  we  will  look  very  careful^ 
at  the  geographical  and  philosophictd 
balance,  and  I  do  not  mean  philosophical 
in  the  term  of  politics  but  in  terms  of 
economic  thought. 

I  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  ctaainnan  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  for  his 
statement  in  support  of  a  more  btdanced 
representation  <xi  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  am  delighted  today  to  hear  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  put  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration on  notice  that  we  do  in- 
deed, influential  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber do  indeed,  wish  to  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  a  better 
balance  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
itself. 

If  that  balance  were  there,  if  that 
balance  existed,  then  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  have  more  trust  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLDWATiR) .  All  time  has  expired  on  the 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  quest:on  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  HAWxnrs) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Matbias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CTRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  c:hius)  ,  the 
Senator  team  Ohio  (Mr.  MREEmAmc) , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTMiHAii)    are  necessarily  atieent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Canhon)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Are  there 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote  who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


(RoUcAll  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 

TEAS— 37 

Andrawi 

Ejuiu 

Ifaleliar 

B»ueus 

Ford 

lUtchall 

BeatMD 

Hart 

Nunn 

Blden 

Heflln 

PeU 

Boren 

Huddtoaton 

Pryor 

Bndl4V 

Znouya 

Randolph 

Bumpan 

Jaekaon 

Ble^ 

BurOick 

J  bus  on 

Sarbanea 

Byrd.  BolMtt  O.  KnuMdy 

flaaarr 

Crknston 

Lcalxr 

Williams 

l>tf>ffg»fi»i« 

Levin 

Zortoaky 

Dodd 

Lons 

Bi^eton 

llatauaaga 
NATS— 67 

Oortoa 

Preaaiar 

Aimatrmg 

araaalay 

Bakar 

Hatch 

Quayla 

Boacbwits 

Hatfldd 

Both 

Byrd. 

Bayiakawa 

Rudman 

Hairy  F..  Jr. 

Heine 

Sctamltt 

Clmfee 

Wg>1m« 

Slmpaon 

Oochiaa 

Specter 

tVtt«f^ 

Humptaray 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Japaan 

Dazirorth 

Kaaaabaum 

Stavena 

Dan  ton 

Kaatan 

Symma 

Dixon 

Laaalt 

Thurmond 

Dola 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenld 

MaUln^ 

Taongaa 

Duranberger 

Mcaure 

waaop 

^uA 

Murkowakl 

Warner 

Oam 

Nlcklea 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Paekwood 

Ooldwater 

Paicj 

NOT  VOTTNO— 8 
0»ntw»»i  Hawkins  tCetzenbaum 


ChUas 


Mathlaa 


^loynlhan 


So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  rejected. 

BCr.  INOUYE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  aa  the  table. 

Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DE^SfSE     AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1982 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  815. 

The  Senate  continued  with  considora- 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cxxaaeoX,  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  3  min- 
utes without  losing  my  ri^t  to  the  floor. 

The  PREI^DINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tbe  SenatfM-  from  Nebraslca  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ¥XOS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  address 
the  military  appropriations  authoriza- 
\Xaa  measure  before  us,  we  anxiously 
await  the  latest  news  from  the  Vatican 
on  the  condition  of  His  Holiness.  P<ve 
John  Paul  n.  We  hope  and  pray  tat  his 
recovery.  The  tragic  events  in  St.  Peter's 
Square  today,  coupled  with  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  President  only  6  wedcs 
ago.  should  tell  us  something  about  the 
troubled  world  in  which  we  live  and  in 
which  we  hope  to  survive. 

While  some  might  scoff  at  drawing  a 
paralld  between  assaults  aa.  political  and 
spiritual  leaders  with  this  Nation's  de- 
fense needs,  there  is  a  lesson  here  that 
should  not  go  unheeded.  We.  as  individ- 


uals and  as  a  nation,  live  in  a  very 
troubled  time.  While  our  security  is  not 
guaranteed  by  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion, it  is  indeed  perilous  without  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  oa.  Armed  Services,  I  support 
the  flscal  year  1982  defense  authortaa- 
tlon  bill  as  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Sorlces. 

While  there  have  been  legitimate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  over  which  spedflc 
areas  of  our  defense  structure  need  im- 
provement and  the  onphasis  to  be  placed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doul>t  in  my  mind 
that  this  overall  enhancement  is  neces- 
sary. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
lately  regarding  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
strategy — or  a  lack  thereof.  The  national 
consensus,  with  which  I  happoi  to  agree. 
is  that  our  defense  posture  must  be 
strengthened  in  light  of  our  worldwide 
national  interests  and  the  growing  So- 
viet threat.  However,  we  must  also  have 
a  viable  and  coherent  foreign  policy  and 
strategy  upon  which  to  liase  our  mili- 
tary needs.  Simply  ttirowing  more  money 
at  defense  will  not  make  us  more  secure 
unless  this  strong  foreign  poUcy  imder- 
pinning  is  enunciated  and  understood. 

That  foreign  poUcy  must  take  into  ac- 
count many  factors — the  fcH-emost  of 
which  is  our  relationship  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  Without  downplaying  the 
other  very  important  parts  of  our  f  (xeign 
poUcy — ^relations  with  Europe,  the 
Third  World,  our  Western  hemi^here 
neighbors,  our  Asian  friends  and  the 
question  of  African  relations — ^I  believe 
our  flrst  responsibility  is  premier  man- 
agement of  our  relatimiship  with  the  So- 
viets, the  only  other  major  supei  power. 
This  emphasis  is  in  our  own  best  inter- 
est and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
because  we  and  we  alone  bear  that  man- 
tle of  responsibility.  Soviet  adventurism 
and  their  interest  in  possible  nuclear 
superi<»lty,  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  space  warfare  make  this 
responsibility  all  the  more  awesome. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  balance,  it  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  balance  in 
this  area  to  insure  that  the  hCHTor  of 
nuclear  war  be  deterred  through  the 
maintenance  of  strong,  nuclear  forces, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  be  successful  in 
negotiating  equitable  and  adequately 
veriflable  arms  control  agreements. 

We  are  currently  in  the  process  oi 
modernizing  all  three  legs  of  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  Triad.  Through  this  planned 
modernization,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
dissuade  even  the  most  radical  of  the 
Soviet  planners,  real  or  imagined,  that 
a  nuclear  exclumge  is  a  risk  that  no  na- 
tion can  affmxl.  Under  such  a  scenario, 
the  goal  must  be  to  impress  on  the  So- 
viets the  futility  of  a  spiraling  arms  race 
so  that  a  veriflable  limiting  agreemoit 
can  be  worked  out.  Frankly,  our  spotty 
arms  control  record  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades exemplifles  how  difficult  this  task 
will  be  to  accomplish.  Yet  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  pursue  it  with  the  best  ef- 
fort our  Nation  can  muster. 
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m  thla  regard.  Ut.  PrasUant.  I  beUere 
«•  mult  continue  with  the  modemln- 
Mtm.  of  our  eea  b— ed  deterrent  lee  hy 
eonUnuing  with  the  Trident  aubnuuine 
and  nlsille  programe.  the  Introduction  of 
croiae  mlasile.  command,  control. 
rommimtraUon.  and  intelligence  im- 
provemanta,  enhancements  to  our  bomb- 
er force,  and  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
aile  in  a  sunrivable  basing  mode. 

Theae  last  two  programs  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  debate.  We  are  awaiting 
the  President's  decision  on  the  best  way 
to  move  ahead  with  each  of  them  and 
those  decisions  are  expected  shortly.  I 
am  concerned  over  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  to  these  two  modernization 
needs  which  have  been  discussed.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  a  so-called 
"advanced  technology"  bomber  Is  in  our 
best  Interest  and  should  proceed  as  rap- 
idly as  is  technically  feasible.  The  close- 
ly related  issue  of  whether  to  deploy  an 
interim  bomber  will  soon  be  decided  by 
the  President  and  a  recommendation 
made  to  the  Congress.  These  two  pro- 
grams are  intertwined. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  MX 
mlasile,  my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of 
the  Issues  and  alternatives  involved. 
Once  again,  we  are  faced  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  awaiting  a  Presidential  decision 
by  a  new  administration.  The  committee 
has  attempted  to  make  a  provision  for 
congressional  action  on  that  recommen- 
dation once  it  is  made.  I  am  concerned 
here  over  the  prospect  of  eroded  con- 
gressional review  over  executive  branch 
decisions  and  programs.  Yet  we  are  faced 
with  this  reality. 

I  believe  that  the  MX  missile  should 
be  deployed  as  soon  as  possible  In  a  sur- 
vlvable  basing  mode  at  the  currently 
planned  location.  To  me.  that  does  not 
mean  deploying  it  in  existing,  now  or 
soon-to-be  vulnerable  silos;  it  does  not 
mean  putting  it  onboard  surface  ships 
or  airplanes  or  small,  coastal  subma- 
rines; and  it  does  not  mean  committing 
the  United  States  at  this  time  to  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  sooner  we  decide 
to  deploy  the  MX  missile  in  the  basing 
mode  I  have  described,  the  sooner  the 
President  will  be  in  a  posiUon  to  begin 
the  process  of  sitting  down  with  the 
Soviets  and  beginning  serious  arms  llmi- 
Utkms  talks. 

Our  stniteglc  force  decisions  must  sat- 
isfy two  criteria.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  They 
must.  Urat  and  foremost,  deter  attack  but 
they  must  also  spur  and  be  compatible 
with  arms  cmtrol  initiatives.  Strategic 
programs  can  and  must  be  designed 
with  these  two  goals  in  mind.  I  want 
the  President  to  be  in  the  posit'on  of 
being  able  to  say  to  the  Soviets,  "Look, 
here  la  our  posititm.  We  are  modernizing 
our  stratei^  forces.  The  nuclear  arms 
race  Is  futile  and  I  want  to  stop  it.  Our 
planned  modernisations  wUl  enable  us  to 
defend  ourselves  through  deterrence  and 
are  not  intended  for  a  first  strike 
against  you.  If  you  are  not  serious  about 
controla  and  reductions,  here  is  what 
you  wm  face— highly  accurate  Minute- 
man  missiles,  an  MX  missUe  deployment, 
a  Trident  TI  missile  with  hard-target 
kill  capability,  thousands  of  cruise  mls- 
«Ue».  a  new  bomber  and  the  poesibillty 


of  an  ABM  defense.  Isnt  it  time  to 
stop?" 

Our  U.S.  programs  must  be  designed 
to  serve  their  purpose  of  deterrence  as 
wdl  as  arms  control.  If  arms  control 
can  be  successful,  then  the  world  will  be 
better  for  It.  If  it  falls,  we  must  not  be 
in  a  position  of  having  to  make  major 
changes. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  with  regard  to  the  other 
main  portion  of  our  national  strategy, 
we  must  be  able  to  deter  and.  if  not  suc- 
cessful, wage  conventional  warfare.  Cur- 
rently, our  strategy  is  to  be  able  to  wage, 
simultaneously,  one-and-one-iialf  wairs. 
I  have  far  more  confidence  in  our 
ability,  along  with  our  allies,  to  defend 
Western  Europe  than  I  have  in  our  abil- 
ity to  fight  that  other,  so-called  half 
war  somewhere  else.   There   has  been 
much  discussion  about  development  of  a 
U.S.  rapid  deplojrment  force  to  handle 
contingencies  such  as  this  and  its  for- 
mation  was   and   is   necessary.   Great 
strides  have  been  made,  yet  so  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  Fighting  a  war 
7,000  miles  away  in  the  Persian  Gulf — 
the  Soviet  Union's  back  porch — is  no 
easy  task.  Yet,  when  one  looks  at  the 
dependency   of   the   western   world   or 
Middle  East  oil,  it  quickly  becomes  ap- 
parent that  we  must  enhance  our  capa- 
bility to  deter  conflict  or  actively  protect 
our  vital  interests  there.  The  lack  of  re- 
solve on  the  part  of  our  military  and 
economic  allies  whose  interests  are  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  troubled  oil  areas, 
is  underplayed.  While  we  need  gulf  oil, 
we  are  not  reliant  upon  it  to  the  near- 
total  extent  of  our  friends.  Yet.  they 
seem  to  feel  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
assume   near-total    protection   of   that 
troubled  section  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
conventional  strategy,  several  things 
must  be  accomplished  and  our  allies 
must  meaningfully  assist  in  these  en- 
deavors more  than  previously:  our  naval 
forces  must  be  expanded  rapidly  because 
of  our  dependency  on  overseas  resources 
and  trade  routes:  we  must  use  innova- 
tive technology  and  methods  to  overcome 
the  historical  Soviet  quantitative  advan- 
tage and  ascending  qualitative  capabil- 
ity; and.  we  must  insure  that  we  have 
military  personnel  adequate  to  carry  out 
these  tasks. 

One  of  our  highest  priorities  must  be 
to  enhance  oiu-  naval  capability.  I  sup- 
port the  much-needed  expansion  of  our 
Navy.  Yet  how  we  accomplish  this  goal  is 
highly  important.  Calculations  show  that 
to  achieve  a  600  ship,  15  carrier  battle 
group  Navy  by  1992,  using  the  Navy's 
current  planned  mix  of  ships,  will  re- 
quire a  shipbuilding  budget  of  over  l!25 
billion  annually  for  the  next  5  years. 
Even  if  we  are  content  to  wait  until  the 
year  2000  to  achieve  this  capability,  it 
will  still  require  a  shipbuilding  budget  of 
approximately  $18.5  biUion  for  the  next 
13  years.  As  ambitious  as  the  1982  ship- 
building program  Is,  it  totals  just  over 
$10  billion.  This  comparison  should  give 
my  coUeagues  an  idea  of  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  achieve  this  goal.  However,  it 
also  points  out  the  need  for  the  Navy 
to  examine  more  Innovative  ways  to  ppt 
there.  Lower  cost  ships  coupled  with  new 
technologies  to  enhance  striking  power. 


such  as  cruiae  missiles.  V/STOL  air- 
craft and  smaller,  yet  more  numerous 
air-capable  platforms  at  sea  must  be 
pursued  aggressively.  For  example,  if  the 
Navy  cannot  build  a  new  DOGX  guided 
missile  destroyer  in  large  numbers  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  I  do  not  believe  we  will 
be  able  to  achieve  a  600-ship  Navy.  The 
committee  has  taken  important  initia- 
tives in  this  regard  and  must  keep 
the  pressure  on  to  maintain  this 
momentum. 

As  It  Is  with  the  Navy.  Mr.  President, 
the  other  aspects  of  our  military  ca- 
pability must  be  and  are  being  strength- 
ened. But  as  we  move  along  this  path, 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised.  During 
times  of  military  buildups,  oversight  is 
more  Important  and  necessary  than  ever. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pledged  his 
best  efforts  to  carry  out  this  responsi- 
bility and  the  Congress  must  help.  His 
recently  unveiled  plan  for  reducing  cost 
overruns,  inefficiency  and  waste  is  a  big 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  commit- 
tee's action  this  year  in  recognizing  the 
difficulties  with  the  proposed  CX  pro- 
gram and,  in  effect,  delaying  it  shows 
that  we  will  do  our  part  In  this  endeavor. 
Initiatives  such  as  multlyear  procure- 
ment should  be  helpful,  provided  they 
are  well  managed.  In  this  regard,  we 
must  also  pursue  Initiatives  such  as  light- 
weight armored  vehicles  and  we  must  de- 
vise ways  to  make  high-technology  work 
to  enhance  our  capability  without  also 
driving  up  costs  to  unacceptable  levels. 
The  administration,  while  attacking 
some  of  these  problems,  has  given  mixed 
signals  on  others.  I  became  very  con- 
cerned when.  In  March,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  pledged  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  update  his  spending  estimates  to 
make  up  for  hlgher-than-predlcted  In- 
flation— and  then  In  April  pledged  to  the 
Budget    Committee    that    the    original 
spending  estimates  represent,  in  effect, 
the  upper  limits  on  spending.  This  type 
of  "double  talk"  represents  one  of  the 
quickest  ways  to  erode  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  need  for  de- 
fense Improvement.  I  hoi>e  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  this  type  of  activity. 

Mr.  President,  one  final,  major  issue  I 
wish  to  address  today  is  personnel — a 
topic  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  my  time  this  year. 

Our  military  manpower  situation  Is 
rapidly  approaching  that  ot  an  emer- 
gency. While  we  are  coming  close  to 
making  our  overall  numerical  personnel 
goals,  the  military  services  today  are  not 
representative  of  the  society  they  are 
supposed  to  protect. 

The  Naw  concedes  shortages  of  22.000 
career  petty  officers  and  the  education 
level  and  trainabillty  of  those  who  are 
joining  the  services  under  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  raise  doubts  about  the  over- 
all quality  needed  to  meet  todav's  and 
tomorrow's  modem  mMltary — especially 
in  the  Army.  Even  with  the  newly  re- 
Instituted  draft  registration  program, 
our  national  mobilization  capability  is 
sorely  lacking  because  of  low  reserve 
strength. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  great  dfsparitv  between  the 
actual  end  strengths  of  the  various  Se- 
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lected  Reserve  components  and  the  war- 
time requirement.  It  Is  very  conceivable 
that  a  future  military  conflict  will  begin 
with  little  or  no  warning.  Indeed,  there 
may  be  very  little  time  to  augment  from 
our  authorized  peacetime  manpower 
strength  to  a  wartime  strength.  Many 
Selected  Reserve  units  are  already  ear- 
marked for  early  deployment  in  a  NATO 
or  rapid  deployment  force  contingency. 
Half  of  the  Nation's  combat  capability 
and  two-thirds  of  the  support  capability 
of  our  Armed  Forces  is  with  our  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  imlts.  The  total 
force  policy  has  been  jeopardized  because 
the  overall  Selected  Reserve  forces  would 
simply  not  be  able  to  meet  their  require- 
ment on  M-Day  and  the  system  would 
fall  apart. 

Currently,  based  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment's best  estimates  of  the  total 
Army  requirement  for  trained  manpower 
in  a  mobilization  scenario,  we  are  249,000 
people  short.  This  means  that  if  we  had 
to  mobilize  tomorrow  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve, National  Guard.  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  and  other  Reserve  Forces  were 
all  mobilized,  we  would  still  be  249,000 
people  short  of  the  manpower  needed  to 
fight  a  conventional  war  before  a  war- 
time draft  would  deUver  the  first  new 
soldier  to  the  battlefield.  This  situation 
would  arise  because  of  current  Reserve 
and  Guard  shortages. 

What  disturbs  me  even  further  is  that, 
under  the  Defense  Department's  current 
plan,  by  1986,  this  personnel  shortage 
will  still  be  111.000— including  the  recall 
of  120,000  retirees.  This  situation  is  un- 
acceptable and  will  lead  to  the  undesir- 
able practice  of  utUizlng  Selected  Re- 
serve assets  as  flUers  rather  than  co- 
hesive units.  This  is  not  sound  national 
policy  and  the  Defense  Department  must 
address  this  issue  as  the  Congress  has 
directed  in  this  bill. 

The  quality  and  representativeness  of 
our  Armed  Foices  is  of  great  concern  to 
me.  As  the  ranking  member  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Mannower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee.  I  note  disturb- 
ing trends.  Because  the  IDefense  Depart- 
ment has  been  reluctant  to  do  so,  the 
Congress  has  had  to  write  into  law  mini- 
mum acceptable  recruiting  standards. 
We  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
attracting  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
young  people  Into  our  armed  services — 
especially  the  Army.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's solution  seems  to  be  to  throw 
more  money  at  the  problem— $10,000  en- 
listment bonuses  for  Infantrymen,  $15,- 
000  engineer  bonuses,  GI  bills  and 
across-the-board  pay  raises.  It  is  of  con- 
cern to  me  that  we  are  slipping  back  to 
the  practices  of  earlier  centuries,  where 
gladiators  were  hired  from  the  ranks  of 
the  less  affluent  of  the  social  structure. 
This  is  not  the  traditional  American 
way. 

Unless  there  is  a  major  turnaround  in 
this  situation  in  1  year,  we  must  think 
seriously  about  a  return  to  a  form  of 
conscrlptlOTi — one  more  equitable  than 
earlier  versions.  Wh<le  I  am  not  ready 
yet  to  scmo  the  all-volunteer  service, 
there  has  to  be  CMicem  that  it  is  not 
working  and  I  am  yet  to  be  convinced 
that  throwing  large  amounts  of  dollars 


at  the  manpower  problems  will,  in  itself, 
solve  them. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  year,  I 
intend  to  work  on  solutions  to  these  and 
other  problems  such  as  our  inefficient 
and  haphazard  military  compensation 
system,  the  military  draft  laws  as  they 
exist  in  current  law  in  the  event  con- 
scription becomes  necessary,  and  mili- 
tary educational  incentives. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  these  man- 
power difficulties,  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  military  personnel  and  there  are 
none  better.  We  must  plan  for  the  main- 
tenance of  high  standards  In  the  future 
as  we  dramatically  advance  in  weapons 
and  defense  systems  tecluiology. 

One  last  point  I  wish  to  make  concerns 
how  we  present  ourselves  to  the  world 
and  to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  election  campaign  is  over.  The 
effort  to  justify  the  need  to  enhance  our 
defense  efforts  by  illuminating  problem 
areas  has  led,  unfortunately,  to  a  tend- 
ency to  undersell  this  Nation's  defense 
readiness. 

Yet  if  there  is  a  false  illusion  today 
that  receives  all  too  much  play,  it  is  that 
the  United  States  is  the  superpower  with 
the  monopoly  on  problems  and  that  all 
is  well  within  the  Soviet  bloc.  That  is 
dangerous  nonsense. 

There  is  no  seasoned  military  man  to- 
day I  know  of  who  would  agree  that,  on 
balance,  they  would  trade  our  overall 
posture  vrith  that  of  the  Soviets.  Sure, 
we  are  rightfully  concerned  about  the 
potential  "window  of  vuJnerabihty"  in 
the  mideighties  on  ICBM's.  We  are  not 
now,  nor  will  we  be  after  completion  of 
our  present  buildup,  all  powerful  in  all 
areas  of  weapons,  real  or  imagined.  Our 
goal  should  be  for  parity  at  a  minimum 
in  all  areas  and  clear  superiority  in  some. 
We  must  always  fit  Into  our  equations 
the  support  and  resources  of  our  aUies. 
Compared  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries and  the  other  Soviet  surrogates, 
the  United  States  and  its  aUies  and  po- 
tential allies  are  superior  to  any  possible 
pro-Soviet  allnement.  They  know  that 
and  we  should  not  forget  it. 

As  we  proceed,  we  must  not  be  mes- 
merized bv  an  unreasonable  fear  of  the 
Soviets.  The  Kremlin  masters  are  ciu"- 
rently  undergoing  the  most  crucial  re- 
view of  their  system  and  it  has  been  un- 
dergoing its  most  severe  test  since  the 
revolution.  Thev  or  their  influence  has 
been  Uterally  kicked  out  of  Egvpt,  So- 
malia, the  Sudan,  and  other  African  na- 
tions. They  remain  at  sword's  point  with 
their  neighbor,  world  conventional  mili- 
tary power  and  Communist  nation,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Their  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  has  soured  what  in- 
fluence they  had  in  most  of  the  Arab 
world.  The  situation  in  Poland  is  essen- 
tial^ not  a  labor  strike  but  standard  of 
living  unrest  as  the  Communist  svstem 
fails  to  produce  as  advertised.  Poland  is 
their  major  crisis  todav.  It  is  dangerous 
because  any  signiflcant  degree  of  defec- 
tion from  Moscow  dominance  there  will 
collapse  their  European  Soviet  strong- 
hold. Although  not  fully  understood,  they 
have  food  and  standard  of  living  prob- 
lems mounting  from  within,  right  there 
in  the  homeland. 


In  short,  we  are  getting  back  on  the 
right  course.  Our  foreign  and  defense 
policy  must  be  consistent  and  limovative 
and,  with  such  a  policy,  our  way  of  Ufe 
will  be  protected. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  support  for 
this  bill  as  well  as  a  companion  dedica- 
tion to  and  plea  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  our  defense  improvement  lest 
the  consensus  we  have  fought  for  so  hard 
evaporates. 

tn>  AMENOMESTT  NO.  95 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  matlmnm 
amount  of  servicemen's  group  life  Insur- 
ance and  veterans'  group  Ufe  Insurance 
from  S20,000  to  S3S,000) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconain  (Mr.  Paox- 
MiKE)  for  himself,  Mr.  Gi.zmn.  and  Mr.  Dus- 
ENBEKCEs,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  95. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bUl  inaert 
the  f cUowing  new  section : 

SEKVICEMEN'S   CSOUP   LITE   XMSmuMCE   AMD 
VrXERANS'    CBOnP    UTK    UfSVEAIfCE 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  767  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  servicemen's 
group  Ufe  insurance  program.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in    the   first   sentence   of   subsection 

(a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "$36,000":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000,  $30.- 
000,"  after  "(B)  to  be  insured  in  the  amoimt 
ot": 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "$30,000,  $25,000.  $20.- 
000",  before  "$20,000,  $1SX)00.  or  $10,000": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$35,000.  $30,000.  $25.- 
030",  before  $20,000,  $15,000.  or  $10,000":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who.  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  is  assigned 
to,  or  who  upon  application  would  be  eUglble 
for  assignment  to,  the  Retired  Reserve  of  a 
uniformed  service,  may  obtain  increased  In- 
surance coverage  under  this  subchapter  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $35,000  in  increments  of 
$5,000,  if  the  member  (1)  is  insured  under 
this  subchapter  on  such  effective  date  or. 
within  one  year  after  such  effective  date. 
reinstates  insurance  which  lapsed  before  such 
date  for  nonpayment  of  premiums,  and  (2) 
submits  within  one  year  after  such  effective 
date,  a  written  application  for  increased 
coverage  to  the  office  established  pursuant 
to  section  7fl6(b)  of  this  Utle." 

(b)  Section  777(a)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20  000  only"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  comma  and  "$20,000.  $25,000.  $30,000.  or 
$35,000  only"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$35,000":  and 

(3)  by  stmclng  out  "$20.000- each  place  »t 
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\  ta  Um  fourth  wnUno  and  Inaertlng 
lu  Um  tbuMf  "«36M0". 

(c)  TlM  unuMUiMnU  mftde  by  subaectlona 
(»)  and  (b)  ahall  become  effective  on  the 
lint  daj  ot  tbe  flnt  month  which  begins  »t 
iMBt  ttzty  dajm  aftw  the  date  of  the  enact- 
meat  of  this  Aot. 

llr.  FROZMIRE.  ISi.  President.  I  offer 
this  amnndment  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Ounm,  Senator  OmtxHBncn,  and  my- 
adf .  This  amendment  would  Increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  coverage  to  $35,000. 
The  beauty  of  the  amendment  Is  that  it 
will  not  cost  the  Goremment  an  extra 
dime.  The  cost  of  the  Insurance  program 
Is  covered  by  the  premiums  servicemen 
W' 

What  this  amendment  does  is  bring 
the  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
and  Veteran's  Group  Life  Insurance 
more  in  line  with  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing our  men  and  women  in  imlform 
face. 

The  Increase  in  insurance  coverage 
also  would  help  the  Armed  Forces  in  their 
vitally  Important  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion efforts. 

Currently,  the  most  insurance  a  serv- 
iceman on  active  duty  can  buy  is  $20,000 
worth  of  insurance  under  SOLI.  When 
a  soldier  leaves  active  duty,  he  can  con- 
vert this  Insurance  to  a  5-year  policy 
worth  $20,000  under  the  veterans'  group 
life  insurance  program.  After  that,  the 
person  can  elect  to  convert  the  insur- 
ance to  a  commercial  policy  offered  by 
one  of  the  participating  companies. 

SOU  is  a  bargain  for  the  serviceman 

on  active  duty.  He  only  pays  $3  a  month 

now  for  the  $20,000  maxlmtun  coverage. 

TiM  problem  is.  that  $20,000  coverage 

is  not  nearly  enough. 

The  $20,000  ceiling  was  established  in 
1974 — 7  years  ago. 

Since  then,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  Jumped  more  than  67  percent.  So 
the  value  of  that  ceiling  Is  only  about 
$13,000  today. 

To  the  GI  out  in  the  field  considering 
whether  he  should  reenllst,  to  the  appli- 
cant in  the  recruiting  station  deciding 
whetho-  he  should  sign  up,  this  devalua- 
tion of  the  coverage  ceiling  does  not  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  military  benefits. 
The  Defense  Department  believes  that 
the  coverage  celling  for  SGLI  and  VQLI 
should  reflect  today's  prices.  The  E>epart- 
ment,  therefm^.  has  proposed  that  the 
coverage  be  Increased  to  $35,000. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
runs  the  insurance  program,  also  favors 
Increasing  the  ceiling  to  $35,000. 

The  $35,000  celling  also  is  the  least  we 
can  do  for  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary— seeing  as  how  Ccxigress  just  voted 
a  big  insurance  increase  for  itself  and 
clvUlan  Fedoal  employees. 

A  person  entering  the  civil  service  Is 
now  offered  a  life  insurance  celling  that 
is  about  four  times  higher  than  what  he 
would  get  in  the  military.  Fbr  example, 
a  new  G6-3  clerk  making  about  as  much 
as  a  new  private  In  the  Armv  can  buy  up 
to  $S4.000  in  Federal  employee  group  life 
^Mnmuice.  The  private  can  now  buy  only 

Ux.  President,  this  amendment  merely 


Who  supports  increasing  the  insur- 
ance ceiling? 

A  good  many  military  associations  sup- 
port it. 

The  list  Includes:  Naticmal  Guard  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States.  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  Army.  Retired 
Offlcers  Association,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Uniformed  Services,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  Air 
Force  Association,  the  Marine  Corps 
League.  American  Legion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  great  merit.  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment.  I  support  it.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  administra- 
tion supports  it. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  Sen- 
ator Stxnnis.  and  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  he  has  no  objection.  I  am  prepared, 
therefore,  to  acc^  the  amendment  on 
behalf  of  the  committee. 

I  note,  however — and  I  believe  Senator 
Pkoxmirx  is  aware  of  this — that  in  con- 
ference, the  House  could  raise  a  point  of 
order  which  would  lie  against  this 
amendment.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
this  matter,  and  it  could,  of  courae.  be 
brought  up  as  a  separate  bill  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Veterans'  Committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

I  appreciate  that  there  may  be  objec- 
tions in  the  House  for  strictly  jurisdic- 
tional reasons.  I  understand  there  is  no 
objection  on  substance.  In  the  event  they 
do  object — I  hope  they  do  not — I  expect 
to  put  it  on  a  veterans  bill.  I  under- 
stand that  they  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 

vote    by    which    the    amendment    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMnroMKirr  no.  ee 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  frmn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 96. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sn  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  fcdlows: 

On  page      ,  Une      ,  Insert  the  following: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 

the  foUowlng  new  section : 


BBviamM  or  sacnoif  %rt  or  mu  to.  imnD 

■TAIBS  OOOX,  RSLanMO  TO  DKNIAL  OT  COnUM 

VKinm  TO  PBSONs  who  ran.  to  coKPLcn 
AT  laasT  TWO  Tsaas  or  am  oaxoiMAL  smubt- 

ICBMT 

8k.  .  (a)  SecUon  977  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  denial  of  certain 
beneflta  to  persons  who  fall  to  complete  at 
least  two  jears  of  an  original  enlistment.  Is 
amenaed  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"I  977.  Denial  of  certain  beneflU  to  persons 

who  fall  to  complete  at  least  two 

years  of  active  duty 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  any  person  who  U  orlglnaUy  appomted 
or  enlisted  in  the  armed  forces  after  beptem- 
ber  7.  1980.  whose  InlUal  obligated  period  of 
active  duty  is  two  or  more  years,  and  who 
falls  to  complete  at  least  twenty-four  months 
of  such  person's  obUgmted  period  of  active 
duty,  shall  not  be  eligible,  nor  shall  the  de- 
pendents or  surrlvors  of  such  person  be 
eUglble,  for  any  right,  prlvUege.  or  benent 
for  which  any  Individual  becomes  eUglble 
under  any  Federal  program  by  reason  of 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces,  or 
by  reason  of  being  a  dependent  or  survivor 
of  any  such  Individual,  If  the  claim  for  the 
eligibility  for  such  right,  privilege,  or  benent 
U  baaed  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  service 
performed  by  such  person  during  such  period 
of  active  duty. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  (1)  who  dies  In  the  line  of  duty 
or  Is  discharged  under  section  1171  or  1173 
of  Chapter  61  of  this  tlOe,  or  (2)  If  It  Is  toter 
established  that  such  person  Is  suffering 
from  a  compensable  disability  which  resulted 
from  an  injury  or  disease  Incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated during  the  period  of  active  duty 
completed  by  such  person  and  Is  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  person's  Intentional  misconduct 
and  was  not  incurred  during  a  period  of  un- 
authorized absence.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49  of  such  tlUe  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  977 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"977.  Denial  of  certain  benefits  to  persons 
who  faU  to  complete  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty.". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Congress  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  1981  authorization  bill  that  denied 
certain  Federal  benefits  to  individuals 
who  failed  to  complete  at  least  2  years  of 
an  original  enlistment.  This  measure 
was  enacted  as  a  part  of  Public  Law  9«- 
342  on  September  8.  1980.  and  is  pres- 
ently a  permanent  part  of  title  10. 

I  think  we  might  agree  that  individ- 
uals who  by  their  conduct  express  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  at  least  the  mini- 
mum obligations  of  military  service 
should  not  share  in  any  benefits  that  this 
Nation  bestows  upon  those  who  honor- 
ably meet  their  service  obligation.  This 
was  our  intent  last  year  and,  I  assume, 
is  again  our  intent  this  year.  But.  as  is 
not  unusual  In  our  hurried  efforts  to 
craft  our  intent  into  legislation,  we  are 
perhaps  guilty  of  creating  some  am- 
biguity in  both  the  letter  of  the  law  it- 
self and  the  legislative  history  of  that 
law.  My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  remove  such  ambiguity  and 
to  make  quite  clear  the  intent  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  in  enacting  this 
provision  of  law. 

As  originally  written,  the  denial  of 
benefits  was  limited  in  its  application 
to  only  any  person  who  "orlgixially  en- 
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lists  in  a  Regular  comjxment  of  the 
Armed  Forces."  The  problem  of  early 
attrition  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  almost 
exclusively  limited  to  first-term  enlisted 
personnel  who  enter  upon  active  duty  for 
2  or  more  years  under  an  enlistment  con- 
tract. Thus,  the  provision  was  narrowly 
constructed  to  address  the  specific  prob- 
lem. 

I  have  been  convinced  that  there  is  a 
basic  inequity  in  limiting  the  application 
of  this  law  to  Just  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Regular  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Ofllcers  and  warrant  offlcers  who 
accept  initial  appointments  and  agree 
to  serve  on  active  duty  for  2  or  more 
years  should  also  be  included  in  the  cov- 
erage of  this  provision.  Therefore,  I  have 
reworded  the  amendment  to  expand  its 
scope  to  include: 

Any  person  who  Is  originally  appointed 
or  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces  after  Sep- 
tember 8.  1980,  whose  InlUal  obligated  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  Is  two  or  more  years.  .  .  . 


Thus,  this  provision  now  applies  to 
offlcers,  warrant  offlcers.  and  enlisted 
personnel  who  assume  an  initial  active 
duty  obligation  of  2  or  more  years.  The 
coverage,  therefore,  includes  individuals 
who  have  been  appointed  as  officers  or 
warrant  offlcers  or  enlisted  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  under  our  laws  and  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  component  of 
service — that  is.  Regular  or  Reserve — as 
long  as  it  is  an  initial  commitment  for 
active  duty  of  2  or  more  years.  I  might 
add  that  any  change  in  status— for  ex- 
ample, discharges  to  accept  immediate 
appointments  or  reenlistment — will  have 
no  possible  effect  on  this  provision  as 
long  as  there  is  no  break  in  service. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  in  developing 
this  legislation,  I  am  certain  we  were  all 
under  the  assumption  that  the  denial  of 
Federal  benefits  for  early  termination  of 
active  duty  was  total.  For  reasons  that 
are  not  entit-ely  clear  to  me — or  perhaps 
to  them — some  agencies  have  interpreted 
the  denial  of  benefits  to  apply  atily  to  the 
individual  who  terminates  his  or  her  ac- 
tive duty  obligation  and  not  to  apply  to 
his  or  her  survivors  or  dependents.  I 
hardly  think  that  was  our  intent  and 
have  amended  the  provision  to  more 
clearly  reflect  that  the  disqualification 
is  quite  complete. 

I  have  also  been  informed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Army  had  certain  res- 
ervations about  the  strict  reqiUrement 
for  2  years  of  continuous  active  duty  as 
it  applies  to  2-year  enlistments.  There 
may  be  good  and  sufficient  reason  to 
grant  administrative  drops  of  up  to  90 
days  in  swne  circumstances.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  amended  the  provision 
to  include  as  an  exception  to  coverage 
those  individuals  who  receive  up  to  a  90- 
day  drop  in  their  enlistments  under  sec- 
tion 1171  of  title  10. 

The  final  changes  in  this  provision,  Mr. 
President,  are  two  minor  modifications  to 
the  final  exception  clause.  The  first  re- 
moves any  ambiguity  by  cleariy  exempt- 
ing service  members  who  die  in  line  of 
duty  and  their  survivors  and  dependents 
from  denial  of  benefits  in  the  event  such 
service  members  die  before  completing 
the  required  24  months  of  active  duty 
The  second  modification  insures  that  in- 
dividuals who  temUnate  their  service 
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early  and  are  later  determined  to  have 
service-connected  disabilities  are  except- 
ed from  the  denial  of  benefits,  only  if 
such  disabilities  are  compensable.  This 
will  remove  entirely  the  possibility  that 
individuals  who  drop  out  of  the  military 
early  might  receh^e  benefits  only  because 
they  possess  physical  evidence  of  a  serv- 
ice caused  abrasion  or  some  other  minor 
noncompensable  physical  defect. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  It  is  an  amendment  with 
considerable  merit.  For  my  part,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it.  I  would  not  want 
to  act  on  it  until  Senator  Stennis  re- 
turns to  the  Chamber.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  it. 
but  he  will  have  to  speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  merit.  Even  though  it 
may  require  some  tightening  up  or 
change  in  the  language,  not  only  for 
clarity,  but  also  to  include  some  other 
interpretations,  that  can  be  done  in  con- 
ference. We  are  prepared  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  managers 
of  the  bill  for  their  courtesy.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

to  reconsider   the   vote   by   which   the 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

B«r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  although  I 
generally  support  this  bill,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier  today,  there  is  one  program 
included  in  it  that  I  do  not  support,  and 
that  is  the  F/A-18  aircraft  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  not  silence  but  reasonable  quiet  so 
we  may  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  provide  a  little  quiet  so  that 
we  can  hear  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


Mr.  HART.  B4r.  President,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
funding  for  the  F-18  this  year,  because 
the  smokescreen  around  this  aircraft's 
deficiencies  is  still  too  thick  to  penetrate. 
But  I  strongly  believe  the  program 
should  be  cancelled,  and  I  do  Intend  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  once  again  the 
fact  that  the  aircraft  is  a  failure. 

In  two  earlier  years.  I  did  offer 
amendments  to  cancel  the  program.  At 
that  time.  I  pointed  out  that  even  if  the 
F-18  met  its  performance  and  cost  spec- 
ifications, it  would  be  a  failure.  It  is  sim- 


ply the  wrong  aircraft  for  the  missions 
we  need  fulfilled. 

First  of  au.  it  is  a  naval  fighter,  when 
the  need  is  for  a  naval  interceptor  such 
as  the  F-14.  The  threat  to  the  carriers 
is  not  enemy  fighter-bombers  c(Mning  in 
close  to  drop  iron  tiombs.  Against  such  a 
threat  the  F-18  might  \x  approjniate — 
if  it  worked.  But  that  is  not  the  threat. 
Ihe  threat  is  long-range  bombers 
launching  antiship  missiles  in  coordi- 
nated, mass  strikes.  The  appropriate 
aircraft  for  meeting  that  threat  is  an  in- 
terceptor, an  aircraft  which  can  take 
on  a  number  of  targets  simultaneously 
with  long-range  missiles.  We  have  such 
an  interceptor  in  the  F-14.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  long-range  Phoenix  missile.  It 
can  engage  about  half  a  dozen  targets  at 
once.  In  contrast,  the  F-18  can  engage 
targets  only  one  at  a  time,  and  it  cannot 
carry  the  Phoenix  missile. 

I  pointed  this  out  several  years  ago, 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Now.  the 
Navy  has  reportedly  agreed  with  me. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  John 
Lehman,  has  reportedly  decided  that  the 
carriers  will  have  all  P-14  fighter  forces. 
The  naval  fighter  version  of  the  F-18  is 
dead,  if  this  report  is  correct.  The  failure 
of  the  F-18  as  a  naval  fighter  has  been 
recognized. 

As  a  naval  attack  aircraft,  it  is  no 
improvement  over  the  existing  A-7.  It 
does  have  a  supersonic  capabiUty.  which 
the  A-7  d03s  not.  But  if  it  uses  its  after- 
burners to  go  supersonic,  its  range  de- 
creases very  rapidly.  And  most  cannot  be 
carried  supersMiically,  which  makes  the 
capability  somewhat  irrelevant. 

The  F-18  fighter  for  the  Marine  Corps 
contradicts  the  Marines'  desire  to  elim- 
inate dependence  on  larger  carriers  and 
long  runways.  Unlike  the  AV-8B  VSTOL 
aircraft,  the  F-18  cannot  fly  from  am- 
phibious assault  ships.  Ashore.  It  de- 
pends on  long  runways,  which  are  highly 
vulnerable.  It  will  tie  the  Marines  to  big 
carriers  and  vulnerable  nmways  for  an- 
other 20  years. 

The  previous  administration  tried  to 
foist  the  A-18  attack  version  off  on  the 
Marine  Corps.  Both  the  Congress  and 
the  current  administration  saw  the  folly 
in  this,  since,  again,  it  would  have  tied 
Marine  aviation  to  big  carriers  and  long 
runways.  The  administration  has 
dropped  plans  for  the  Marine  A-18. 

One  by  one.  the  conceptual  inadequa- 
cies of  the  F/A-18  are  being  recognized. 
Two  of  the  four  roles  planned  for  the 
aircraft  seem  to  have  evaporated.  How 
much  more  money  will  we  snend  wait- 
ing for  the  other  two  roles  to  be  aban- 
doned? 

These  inherent  deficiencies  should 
have  led  to  the  cancellation  of  the  F-18 
even  if  the  program  has  succeeded  tech- 
nically and  kept  within  its  planned  costs. 
But  it  has  done  neither. 

Technicallv.  the  aircraft  continues  to 
encounter  serious  problems.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  states: 

Aircraft  range  In  the  attack  configuration 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  and  solutions 
are  being  sought  to  resolve  software  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  radar  and  aircraft 
computer. 

I  fear  this  is  but  a  very  cursory  list- 
ing of  the  F-18's  technical  failures.  The 
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Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (DaARC)  review  of  March  17. 
which  was  expected  to  approve  full  pro- 
duction funding  of  the  P-18,  refused  to 
do  so.  It  Instead  demanded  a  new  re- 
view of  the  program.  According  to  one 
report,  a  series  of  tests  conducted  earlier 
thlsye«r — 

Concluded  thkt  39  faUures.  such  u  ez- 
c«salve  fuel  le«ka  at  cold  temperatures,  ad- 
versely aSect  the  alrcrait's  ability  to  ac- 
compllab  Ita  primary  and  secondary  missions. 
The  fatlurea  present  a  "real  probability  of 
injury,  damage  or  alrcrmft  loM." 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center  states  that: 

Failure  or  degraded  performance  of  Indi- 
vidual systems  and  malntalnabllity-re'.ated 
deficiencies  were  encountered  that  will  po- 
tentially limit  the  overall  operational  effec- 
tiveness of  the  weapons  system  under  vari- 
ous environmental  conditions. 

Yet  we  are  approving  production 
money  for  this  airplane. 

What  about  costs?  How  many  Sena- 
tors are  aware  that  at  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  Pentagon  figures,  the  F/A-18  is 
the  single  largest  defense  procurement 
program,  costing  )38  billion?  And  re- 
member— this  is  now  for  an  aircraft 
which  will  not  serve  as  either  a  Navy 
fighter,  if  Secretary  Lehman's  action  is 
as  reported,  or  as  a  Marine  Corps  attack 
aircraft.  $38  billion  is  to  be  spent  just 
for  a  Marine  fighter  and  a  Navy  attack 
plane. 

The  cost  growth  of  the  program  has 
been  steep,  and  there  is  no  sign  it  is  stop- 
ping. Not  only  does  the  P/A-18  now  cost 
about  five  times  as  much  as  the  A-7  at- 
tack aircraft,  it  costs  almost  as  much  as 
the  F-14.  It  is  hard  to  remember  that 
the  P-18  was  supposed  to  be  the  "low" 
end  of  the  "high-low  mix." 

Even  as  the  Senate  prepares  to  approve 
$1,743  billion  in  procurement  lor  the 
P-18,  the  Defense  Department  is  actively 
considering  cancellation  of  the  program. 
In  mid-April  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Carlucci  ordered  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  costs  and  feasibility  of  cancel- 
ing the  F-18.  substituting  F-14's,  A-7s, 
and/or  AV-8B'8  for  it.  I  applaud  this  ac- 
tion by  the  Defense  Department.  It  Is 
overdue  The  failure  of  the  F-18  program 
has  been  glaringly  obvious  for  some  time. 
But  one  must  wonder  why  the  Senate 
goes  blithely  ahead  supporting  the  pro- 
gram? 

As  Secretary  Carlucci  has  noted,  we  do 
have  altemaUves  to  the  F-18.  These  al- 
ternatives can  give  us  better  capability  at 
lower  cost.  The  A-7  can  be  substituted 
for  the  A-18,  with  an  increase  in  capa- 
bility at  much  lower  cost.  The  Marine  F- 
4'8  can  be  continued  in  service  for  at 
least  a  decade,  while  a  fighter  version  of 
the  Harrier  is  developed.  Israel  plans  to 
keep  its  P-4's  in  service  well  into  the 
1990's,  and  the  Germans  are  considering 
doing  the  same,  despite  the  fact  these 
are  already  somewhat  older  aircraft. 

Again,  I  do  not  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  we  all  know  does  not  stand 
a  chance  of  passage.  But  that  does  not 
mean  I  believe  the  program  should  go 
forward.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  it  continues 


to  go  forward,  a  tragedy  not  only  for  the 
taxpayers,  but  for  our  Naval  and  Marine 
aviation,  ii^ich  are  being  saddled  with 
an  inferior,  problem-plagued  aircraft.  I 
urge  the  administration  to  conduct  a  full, 
fair,  and  nonpolitical  review  of  this  pro- 
gram. Such  a  review  can  only  result  in 
cancellaUon  of  the  P/A-18.  in  view  of 
the  overwhelming  conceptual,  technical, 
and  financial  failure  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
there  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
now  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  the 
unhappy  circumstance  that  occurred 
earlier  today  in  Rome,  the  assassination 
attempt  on  Pope  John  Paul  II.  I  am 
about  to  propoimd  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  I  invite  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  in  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  temporarily 
suspend  consideration  of  the  pending 
business  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  relative  to  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Pope  John 
Pauin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  reporting  of 
the  resolution  by  the  clerk.  Senator  Dom- 
ENici  and  Senator  Kennedy  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  thereon  and  that,  follow- 
ing the  recognition  and  speeches  of  those 
two  Senators,  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  to  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  the  Chaplain  deliver  a 
prayer,  as  authorized  by  the  resolution 
if  the  resolution  is  so  adopted,  and  that 
the  resolution  remain  at  the  desk  for  the 
remainder  of  the  calendar  day  for  ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  after  the 
Chaplain's  prayer,  the  Senate  immedi- 
ately return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized. 


EXPRESSION  OP  THE  SENATE'S 
DEEP  CONCERN  OVER  THE  AT- 
TACK ON  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  n  AND  OFFER  OF 
PRAYERS  FOR  HIS  RECOVERY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  to  express  the 
deep  concern  of  the  Senate  over  the  attack  on 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II.  and  to  offer 
prayers  for  his  recovery. 

Whereas,  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  n 
has  been  a  sign  of  hope  for  all  people  of  every 
faith,  a  true  messenger  of  the  Oospel  and  of 
human  Justice,  a  good  shepherd  for  the  whole 
world: 

Whereas.  This  man  of  peace  has  now  been 
struclc  down  by  the  latest  act  of  violence  to 
stain  our  time:  and 

Whereas,  His  brave  life  and  his  shining 
example  are  a  rare  gift  In  a  troubled  and 
turbulent  era,  a  vivid  signal  of  that  love  for 
each  other  which  surpasses  all  human  under- 
standing. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  That  we  Join  now  in  common 
concern  and  we  pause  in  prayer  to  Ood  for 
the  life,  the  health,  and  the  recovery  of  Pope 
John  Paul  n. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution,  which  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
DoMENici  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kewhedy. 
Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Btoew,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHWTTz,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bumpers. 
Mr.  BuROiCK,  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Chtles.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Danforth,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.    DrxoN,   Mr.   Dood,   Mr.   Dole,   Mr. 

D0RENBERGER.    Mr.    EaGLETON,    MT.    EAST, 

Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Orasslet,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
Hatfield. 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hol- 
Lmcs,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jepsen. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Kas- 
TEN,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
MATsnN/>GA,  Mr.  Mattihgly,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  MuR- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  NicKLKS.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 
Packwood.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  ScHMiTT,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tsoncas,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Zorinsky. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.'  Pope 
John  Paul  n,  a  truly  remarkable  spirit- 
ual and  world  leader,  who  has  done 
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more  to  promote  peace  and  brotherhood 
in  the  world  today  than  any  other  per- 
son, has  himself  been  a  victim  of  the 
crazed  violence  of  an  assassin's  bullets. 
I  cannot  come  up  with  any  words  to  de- 
scribe the  latest  assassination  attempt.  I 
know  we  live  In  a  crazy  and  violent 
world,  but  why  would  anyone  want  to 
try  to  end  the  life  of  this  gentle  man. 
who  has  done  so  much  good  in  his  life- 
time? All  we  can  do  now  is  simply  pray 
for  him  and  ask  If  it  be  God's  will,  that 
his  life  be  spared  and  he  may  have  a 
quick  and  full  recovery.  There  is  a  great 
feeling  of  mourning  here.  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  end  this  hate  and  violence 
that  now  appears  to  be  a  permanent  part 
of  this  world  and  has  the  power  to  at- 
tempt to  end  the  lives  of  good  and  spirit- 
ual leaders.  But  I  do  believe,  as  does  the 
Pope,  in  God's  love  overcoming  this  hate 
and  violence  and  by  the  Pope's  humble 
example,  the  world  may  come  to  see  an 
suiswer  to  this  seemingly  unans\ierable 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader  for  their  cooperation  with 
Senator  Dobienici  and  myself  In  giving 
the  Senate  the  opportunity  to  act  on  this 
resolution. 

I  am  grieved  at  the  shooting  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  n.  The  greatest 
symbol  of  peace  in  the  world  has  been 
struck  down  by  this  latest  act  of  mind- 
less violence.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  the  Holy  Father 
know  him  as  a  warm  and  caring  person. 
He  is  a  good  shepherd;  the  whole  world 
is  his  flock.  His  aura  has  moved  the 
Earth;  his  sensitivity  has  reached  the 
hearts  of  so  many  individual  human 
beings  in  need. 

This  is  a  shot  that  has  gone  to  the 
so'il  of  the  world.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
Pope  and  for  ourselves,  as  people  and 
nations  now  luiited  in  concern  for  him. 
that  we  may  heed  his  words  to  the  United 
Nations  and  help  to  advance  "the  human 
dimension  of  peace." 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  un- 
believable that  this  has  happened.  Pope 
John  Paul  n  is  a  peace-loving  man — 
a  man  I  met  personally  Just  last 
month  during  the  congressional  Easter 
recess.  I  carried  with  me  a  message  from 
the  first  presidency  of  the  Mormon 
Church — a  message  of  peace  and  work- 
ing together.  We  talked  of  world  issues, 
peace  being  the  main  topic.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  prayed  for  peace  in  many 
languages. 

Just  prior  to  the  personal  audience  he 
granted  to  my  wife  Elaine  and  me,  he 
addressed  a  student  audience  of  3.000, 
in  7  languages.  Wherever  he  has  gone, 
his  message  has  been  one  we  all  em- 
brace— peace — and  for  this  sort  of 
thing  to  happen,  well  it  Is  just  unbeliev- 
able. Our  prayers  go  out  at  this  time  to 
a  very  kind  and  gracious,  spiritual,  re- 
markable man. 


OP 


ATTEMPTED   ASSASSINATION 
POPE  JOHN  PAUL  n 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  horror  and  indignation  at  the  news  of 


the  attempt  today  on  the  life  of  Pope 
John  Paul  n  by  an  assailant  whose 
motivations,  at  this  time,  are  unclear. 

This  was  a  cowardly  and  despicable 
attack  on  a  man  of  peace. 

B«r.  President.  I  offer  my  prayers, 
along  with  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
others  around  the  world,  for  the  Pope's 
speedy  and  complete  recovery.  It  is  also 
my  hope  that  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  the  person  or  perhaps 
persons  responsible  for  this  ugly  deed  be 
swift  and  just. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  indeed  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  deep 
sense  of  grief  and  sh(x:k  that  I  join  in 
statements  of  prayer  and  hope  for  Poi>e 
John  Paul  U's  recovery  from  the  bullet 
wound  of  an  {issassln. 

lb.  President,  across  the  world  indi- 
viduals of  all  faiths  are  praying  for  the 
recovery  of  this  fine  man  and  leader.  The 
Pope  has  traveled  the  world  and  in  each 
place  he  visited  brought  his  smiling  face, 
his  outreached  hands,  and  his  words  of 
love  and  compassion  to  lift  the  spirits  of 
all  who  saw  him.  We  in  the  United  States 
were  fortunate  to  have  the  Pope  as  our 
guest  just  last  year,  and  from  the  East  to 
West  thousands  gathered  to  see  him  and 
listen  to  his  words. 

To  the  members  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
the  Pope  is  an  exemplary  leader  who  in- 
spires members  of  his  church  to 
strengthen  their  faith.  But  regardless  of 
our  faith,  the  Pope  represents  an  ex- 
ample of  love,  compassion,  and  devotion 
that  is  well  worth  emulating. 

Mr.  President,  Pope  John  Paul  n 
prayed  for  our  society.  He  prayed  that 
throughout  the  world  all  men  and  wom- 
en of  different  races,  nationalities,  and 
faiths  would  work  harmoniously  together 
to  overcome  their  differences.  I  join  in 
prayer  that  the  Pope  will  recover  soon 
from  his  wounds  so  that  he  can  continue 
to  spread  this  message  of  love  through- 
out the  world. 

But  Mr.  President,  I  must  add  another 
prayer  to  that.  Less  than  2  months  ago 
this  l)ody  was  so  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
assassination  attempt  of  our  own  coun- 
try's leader.  President  Reagan.  And  none 
of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that  there  were 
other  times  as  well — times  when  our 
leaders'  Uves  have  been  taken — or  at- 
tempted to  be  taken — by  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

Mr.  President,  each  time  such  an  at- 
tempt is  made  our  society  as  a  whole  feels 
the  sting  of  the  bullet. 

I  pray  that  an  end  come  to  hate  and 
hostility,  that  we  overcome  our  differ- 
ences and  live  in  a  peaceful  society,  and 
that  as  leaders  we  provide  the  direction 
needed  to  Insure  that  peaceful  society. 
Let  us  all  live  by  the  example  of  peace 
and  love  set  forth  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Let  us  realize,  as  he  does,  that  peace  is 
the  ultimate  goal  to  be  reached.  And  let 
us  pray  that  very  soon  the  Pope  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  spread  his  words  of 
love  and  compassion  throughout  the 
world. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I.  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  find  it  difficult 
to  express  the  great  sense  of  indignation 
caused  by  the  abominable  attempt  on  the 
life  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  n. 
Once  more,  we  are  awakened  to  the 


empty  feeling  of  helplessness  as  we  wit- 
ness another  pernicious  act  of  violence. 
This  senseless  deed,  along  with  the  re- 
cent assassination  attempt  on  President 
Reagan  are  symptomatic  of  the  presently 
existing  threat  to  civilization,  freedom, 
and  our  security  posed  by  the  monster  ol 
immorality  and  lawlessness  abroad  today. 

Pope  John  Paul.  n.  a  kind  and  gentle 
man.  is  the  most  inspirational  moral 
leader  in  the  world.  I  had  the  distinct 
honor  of  meeting  the  pontiff  during  his 
last  visit  to  this  country.  At  that  time, 
I  presented  him  a  t>ook  of  messages  from 
many  friends  and  fellow  Alabamians  and 
asked  that  he  pray  for  our  Nation. 

Today.  I  join  this  Natlcm  and  the 
people  of  the  world  in  a  prayer  for  him. 
We  ask  that  the  Almighty  Father  grant 
Fopa  John  Pa'il  II,  a  complete  and  rapid 
recovery  so  that  he  may  return  to  his 
hallowed  duties  as  the  world's  spiritual 

leader.*      

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  cosponsorlng  a 
resolution  of  concern  at  the  tragic  shoot- 
ing of  Pope  John  Paul  n. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
shock  and  sorrow  that  all  of  us  feel  at 
the  shooting  of  this  man  of  faith,  whose 
voice  has  been  raised  for  the  cause  <rf 
peace  and  mankind  since  his  elevation. 
The  Pope's  visit  to  this  country  was  an 
historic  and  meaningful  experience  for 
Americans  of  all  faiths.  The  Pope's  role 
in  helping  protect  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  his  native  land  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  value  peace  and 
liljerty.  The  Pope's  message  of  good  will 
to  the  people  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America  has  given  hope  for  the  future  to 
millions  of  people  around  the  world. 

That  the  life  of  this  man  should  be 
threatened  by  a  senseless  act  of  vicrfence 
is  a  tragic  cMnmentary  on  our  world. 

As  we  join  in  prayer  for  the  full  re- 
covery of  the  Pope,  this  tragedy  should 
reaflOrm  for  all  of  us  the  importance  of 
pursuing  the  goals  to  which  Pope  John 
Paul  n  has  dedicated  his  life.* 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  world  is  shocked,  angered,  and  be- 
wildered by  an  act  of  total  insanity.  Little 
can  be  said  to  explain  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  distress  that  every  civ- 
ilized person  must  share,  and  nothing 
can  be  done  to  ease  the  despair. 

Sadly,  this  measure  is  all  we  can  do. 
We  can  only  institutionalize  what  we  all 
already  know — that  this  act  is  con- 
demned by  all  mankind. 

To  the  pontiff,  we  can  send  our  best 
wishes,  and  the  prayers  of  our  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Pope  was  shot, 
we  were  told.  Was  it  a  rumor?  Could  this 
really  have  happened?  The  news  was 
numbing. 

With  a  disturbing  frequency,  we  hear 
of  shootings,  bombings,  mass  murders; 
sometimes  they  are  calculated  and  polit- 
ically motivated:  other  times  they  are 
just  random  acts  of  violence.  It  is  ludi- 
crous to  even  ask  why  anyone  would 
want  to  shoot  Pope  John  Paul  n.  and  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  Imagine  the  motiva- 
tion behind  such  a  heinous  act. 

Perhaps  the  shooting  seems  more  hor- 
rific because  he  is  the  Pope.  As  with  the 
recent  shooting  of  our  own  President, 
the  crime  is  removed  from  among  the 
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ranks  of  counUeas  other  attempted  mur- 
ders because  of  the  victim's  station  In 
life.  Pope  John  Paul  n  is  a  natural  dip- 
lomat,  a  dedicated  missionary  and  a  lov- 
Inf  statesman.  He  has  fought  for  Justice 
fcTV^  htiman  rights  in  countries  far  from 
Vatican  City,  and  exposed  himself  to  per- 
sonal danger  at  each  step  of  the  way. 
Thinking  not  of  himself,  but  only  of  those 
he  is  here  to  serve,  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  foster  world  peace  and  encour- 
age spiritual  unity.  He  is  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  people  throughout  the  world. 
regardless  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
his  actions  have  left  their  indelible  im- 
print on  countless  lives. 

So  once  again,  we  ask  ourselves  why? 
And  today's  events  force  us  to  face  once 
again  the  troubled  state  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  rocked  by  a  shock  wave  set  off 
in  a  corwded  square  halfway  around  the 
globe.  Senseless  and  barbarous  actions 
by  tormented  individuals,  driven  by 
voices  only  they  can  hear,  change  the 
course  of  history  and  deprive  us  of  the 
company  and  leadership  of  great  men 
and  women. 

I  do  not  have  solutions  to  propose.  And 
I  do  not  want  to  make  this  occasion  a 
forum  for  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
violence  and  its  control.  I  do  need,  how- 
ever, to  share  my  profoimd  sadness  over 
today's  distressing  news  about  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul  n. 
And  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Pope  is  able 
to  make  an  early  recovery  from  his 
wounds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  spirit 
remains  undaunted,  because  his  faith  is 
strong.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  today's 
events  will  not  dampen  his  drive  and 
enthusiasm  for  walking  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Earth  to  spread  God's  word. 
He  is  a  man  with  a  mission  and  I  am 
confident  that  nothing  so  temporal  as 
personal  danger  will  keep  him  from  it.* 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
brutal  and  senseless  attack,  Pope  John 
Paul  n  was  gimned  down  today  in  Rome. 
This  Is  a  man  of  peace;  a  man  of  Ood 
whose  life  is  dedicated  to  helping  others ; 
a  man  who  has  used  both  his  personal 
energies  and  the  prestige  of  his  position 
to  help  bring  about  a  healing  of  man- 
kind's many  wounds.  Yet,  not  even  he  is 
Immune  from  the  random  violence  that 
mars  our  world. 

Once  the  cycle  of  violence  begins,  it 
feeds  upon  itself.  Just  a  few  short  weeks 
ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  party  were  gunned  down  in  an- 
other senseless  and  random  act  of  vio- 
lence. Perhaps  we  will  never  eradicate 
i^ence,  but  I  believe  that  the  institu- 
tions of  our  society  and  other  societies 
as  well  are  inadequately  training  young 
people  to  accept  the  values  of  humanity 
and  kindness  that  so  characterize  the 
life  of  Pope  John  Paul  n.  Too  many  men 
and  women  come  of  age  feeling  that  vio- 
lence win  resolve  their  inner  conflicts. 

I  pray  that  the  cycle  of  violence  will 
be  broken.  I  pray  that  Pope  John  Paul  II 
will  recover  quickly  and  fully  from  the 
wounds  he  suffered  today.  I  can  only 
hope  that  this  terrible  incident  will  bring 
mankind  closer  together.  Pope  John  Paul 
n  speaks  not  only  for  the  millions  of 
Catholics  throughout  the  world,  but  his 


compassion,  his  wit  and  his  quintessen- 
tial humanity  have  made  him  a  spokes- 
man for  all  men  and  women  of  good  will. 

I  think  this  incident  is  a  time  for  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will,  certainly 
those  of  us  in  this  country  who  have  re- 
cently experienced  a  similar  incident,  to 
reflect  about  life  Itself;  we  need  to  re- 
member that  Almighty  Ood  has  given  us 
this  brief  time  on  Earth  and  it  is  a  fragil 
existence.  It  Is  important  to  remember 
our  neighbors  and  to  remember  the 
Judeo-Christlan  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded.  We  should  use 
this  sad  time  to  think  about  kindness, 
friendship,  and  love  Instead  of  the  anger, 
hatred,  and  vlndlctiveness  that  so  often 
permeates  our  everyday  lives  if  we  do  not 
discipline  ourselves  and  reflect  properly 
\xpon  life. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask, 
if  the  leader  has  no  objection,  that  iJie 
Apostolic  delegate  to  Washington  be 
notified  of  our  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  do  that.  I  wonder  if  the  Chair 
would  put  the  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
think  it  would  be  entirely  appropriate  to 
ask,  and  I  do  ask  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  di- 
rected to  supply  to  the  Apostolic  delegate 
to  the  United  States,  the  Pope's  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  an  engrossed 
copy  of  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  done. 

With  passage  of  the  resolution,  I  ask 
the  Chaplain  to  come  forward. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  observe  a  moment  of  silent 
prayer.  (Pause.) 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  our  hearts  are 
heavy  within  us  at  the  news  of  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul  n 
who  has  radiated  such  confidence  and 
love  to  the  whole  world. 

We  are  unspeakably  grateful  that  the 
attempt  failed  and  that  the  news  is  good 
concerning  his  condition. 

While  millions  in  every  nation  repair 
to  their  churches  and  synagogues  to  pray. 
we  in  the  Senate  pause  in  the  midst  of 
our  work  out  of  respect  and  love  for  this 
magnificent  servant  of  God.  We  Join 
the  peoples  of  the  Earth  in  intercession 
for  a  rapid  and  total  recovery. 

We  pray  for  long  life  for  this  uncom- 
mon man  who  has  elevated  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  people  and  who  sym- 
bolizes the  world's  deepest  longings  for 
peace  and  unity  and  love. 

Grant  to  all  who  serve  with  him  in  the 
Vatican  and  in  the  church  throughout 
the  Earth  every  blessing  and  encourage- 
ment. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


THE  SHOOTINa  OP  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL  n 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
heartened  and  thankful  for  the  news 
from  Rome  that  Pope  John  Paul  n  is 
resting  now  with  some  comfort  and  that 
the  prognosis  for  his  recovery  appears  to 
be  good.  He  Is  as  decent  and  as  sainted 
as  any  mere  mortal  who  has  ever  trod 
this  Earth. 

That  P(H>e  John  Paul's  life  has  been 
spared  is  a  blessing  from  our  God. 

That  he  has  been  assaulted  is  an 
abomination,  not  only  to  our  God,  but  to 
all  men  and  women  of  faith  and  decency. 

In  the  2^2  years  of  his  papacy,  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  R(Mnan  Catholics  throughout  the 
world,  Pope  John  Paul  has  not  only 
stabilized  and  counseled  the  Cathcdic 
Church  as  an  institution,  but  he  has  also 
most  truly  been  the  best  of  shepherds  to 
his  flock. 

On  those  of  us  not  of  his  faith.  Pope 
John  Paul  has  had  no  less  an  impact.  In 
his  travels  across  the  world,  he  has 
spread  a  message  of  hope,  of  faith,  and 
of  compassion  to  millions  of  pe<vle 
whose  spirits  yearned  for  hope,  for  faith, 
and  for  compassicHi.  All  of  us  recall  the 
remarkable  atmosphere  of  Joy  and  good 
will  which  swept  across  this  city  and  this 
Nation  when  John  Paul  was  among  us 
in  the  autumn  of  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  we  should 
somehow  become  accustomed  to  these 
wanton  and  despicable  acts  in  this  day 
and  time.  Surely,  they  have  been  perpe- 
trated on  our  society  and  our  time  with 
a  sad  regularity. 

However,  one  cannot  be  incredulous 
that  a  man  of  such  all-encompassing 
love,  of  such  stalwart  faith,  of  such  mar- 
velous good  will  should  be  the  target  of 
an  assassin.  How  is  it  in  our  world  that 
this  Pope  of  peace  can  be  visited  by  such 
violence? 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  councils  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  there  shall  be  much 
discussion  in  this  very  regard  in  the  days 
to  COTne — as  to  how  this  happened  and 
how  it  can  be  prevented  or  at  least  de- 
terred in  the  future. 

Those  discussions  wiU  not  be  imlike 
our  own  of  recent  days.  And  while  there 
may  w»'l  be  some  moteriiil  and  phvsical 
precautions  that  we  all  might  take  in  the 
future,  I  suggest  we  must  look  much 
deeper  into  our  lives. 

For  this  violence  is  but  an  abhorrent 
symptom  of  a  sickness  of  the  spirit  of 
so  many  in  our  world.  And  that  is  what 
we  must  cure.  We  simplv  must. 

There  is  a  praver,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  find  appropriate  for  this  day.  It  was 
written  by  Saint  Ignatius  Loycrfa  in  1548 
and  it  reads: 

Teach  us,  good  Lord,  to  serve  The*  as  Thou 
deservest: 

To  give  and  not  to  count  the  cost: 

To  nght  and  not  to  heed  the  wounds; 

To  toll  and  not  to  seek  for  rest: 
To  labor  and  not  ask  for  any  reward  save 
that  of  knowing  that  we  do  Thy  will. 

I  find  that  prayer  to  be  the  essence  of 
Pope  Jcrfin  Paul  n.  I  pray  for  him  and  I 
pray  for  us  all. 
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The  PRE2SIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  S.  815. 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  are  a  number  of  amend- 
ments yet  to  be  dealt  with  on  this 
measure,  and  I  have  already  indicated  to 
Senators  on  this  side  and  I  l}elieve  per- 
haps the  Democratic  cloakroom  has 
done  the  same  that  we  are  going  to  be 
in  late  tonight.  Even  with  that,  we  are 
going  to  work  hard  to  clear  this  bill. 

I  agreed  on  this  side  to  an  agreement 
for  time  certain  to  vote  at  5  pjn. 
tomorrow. 

There  are  certain  amendments  that 
must  be  dealt  with  that  have  been  nego- 
tiated, I  believe,  and  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  that. 

Before  I  do,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  ask  for  his  views 
on  such  a  request,  if  I  may  make  that 
request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  an  order  by  the  Senate 
providing  for  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  at 
no  later  than  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

I  have  caused  to  be  contacted  various 
offices  of  Senators  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
There  have  been  no  objections  to  such 
a  request  and,  therefore.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  express  no  objection  to  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  is  in  the 
Chamber.  Before  I  make  the  request,  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  certain  that  the  purpose 
for  which  I  have  Indicated  earlier  a  no- 
time-agreement  position  was  predicated 
on  the  question  that  I  believe  has  been 
resolved  at  least  between  the  leader  on 
the  majority  side  and  myself. 

But  I  would  have  to  impose  an  objec- 
tion on  any  time  agreement  until  this 
question  has  been  thoroughly  resolved 
and  some  of  the  deletions  to  which  he 
has  agreed. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  any  Senator 
can  come  to  the  Chamber  and  In  spite 
of  what  the  majority  leader  may  agree 
to  enter  an  objection  and  ask  for  a  de- 
bate, make  a  motion,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  preclude  that 
possibility  that  is  always  mine  for  ex- 
tended debate,  unlimited  debate,  on  an 
issue  I  feel  very  strongly  about. 

So  I  Just  have  that  kind  of  a  concern 
about  agreeing  to  any  time  certain  until 
we  have  actually  resolved  this  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 

the  Senator. 

1  yield  to  the  disUngulshed  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  am  prQ)ared  to  accept  his  amend- 


ment. However,  I  do  not  functton  In  a 
vacuum,  and  there  are  other  members 
of  my  committee,  particularly  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel,  who  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  this,  and  I  will  be  re- 
miss If  I  did  not  coimsel  with  them  be- 
fore we  act  on  this. 

As  I  say,  I  am  personally  prepared 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

May  I  ask  him  at  this  point — ^it  is  my 
understanding  he  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  addressed  to  page  56,  sec- 
tion 916.  I  wonder  if  it  was  the  entire 
section  that  he  wanted  stricken  or  Just 
a  subsection  thereof? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  may  respond,  it 
would  be  the  entire  section  beginning  on 
page  65.  line  8,  striking  all  language 
through  page  66,  line  5. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  gives  some 
consideration  to  leaving  that  first  para- 
graph intact. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
interrupt  for  a  moment. 

I  was  under  a  misimpression.  I  thought 
that  this  had  all  been  worked  out,  and 
I  thought  we  were  prepared  now  to  get 
the  unanimous-consent  reouest.  I  had 
advised  the  minority  leader  to  that 
effect. 

I  withdraw  my  request.  I  have  not  yet 
made  it.  I  will  not  now  make  it  until 
the  details  are  attended  to. 

I  offer  my  apologies  for  the  interrup- 
tion to  those  Senators  engaged  in  the 
colloquy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  per- 
mit me,  it  may  be  that  I  have  misled  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  If  I  did. 
I  apologize  for  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  did  not  mislead  me.  I  Just  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  that  this  matter 
can  be  resolved  expeditiously  and  if  we 
can  withhold  the  request  perhaps  in  Just 
a  few  minutes  we  can  clarify  it. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  now,  we  are  ex- 
pecting Mr.  Jepsen  to  come  in,  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  that  Mr.  Exon  come  m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Senator  Stennis  has  not 
indicated  whether  he  accepts  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

At  the  very  least  it  appears  that  my 
Impending  request  was  premature.  I  am 
still  optimistic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

trp  AMENDMENT  NO.  97 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "me 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows- 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Habt) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  No.  97. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section:  Section  —(a)  The  Congress 
finds  that: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 


stated  bis  willingness  to  pursue  and  ne- 
gotiate legitimate  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 

(3)  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  a  number  of 
European  govemmente  have  luged  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  resume  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United 
States  recently  negotiated  a  communique 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  which  stated  that 
"the  allies  stress  the  value  of  stabilizing, 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control 
through  limitations  on  Soviet  and  U.S. 
strategic  arms," 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  supports  the 
President  In  reopening  nuclear  arms  contixd 
talks  to  enhance  our  national  security,  and 
that  the  Senate  and  the  President  should 
work  together  and  take  every  step  possible 
to  achieve  the  President's  goal  of  resimlng 
nuclear  arms  control  talks. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  That  is  why  I  have 
permitted  the  clerk  to  read  the  entire 
text. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived in  his  or  her  office  today  a  copy  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  personally  his  willingness  to  pur- 
sue and  to  negotiate  legitimate  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  a  press  conference  In  January,  he 
said,  for  example, 

I  am  wiUing  for  our  people  to  go  Into  nego- 
tiations— that  we  could  start  negotiating  on 
the  basis  of  trying  to  e7ect  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  be  quiet? 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chahr. 

During  Secretary  of  State  Halg's  re- 
cent trip  to  Rome  for  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
foreign  ministers  of  a  niuaber  of  Euro- 
pean governments  urged  the  United 
States  to  resume  nuclear  arms  limitations 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary 
Haig  negotiated  a  communique  with  the 
NATO  foreign  ministers  which  stated 
that: 

The  allies  stress  the  value  of  stablUdng, 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control  through 
limitations  on  Soviet  and  U.S.  strategic 
arms. 

lii.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  better  situation  here,  so  that  the 
Senator  can  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie 
Chair  has  asked  for  order  before.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  call  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
achieve  quiet,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  HART.  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
March,  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
explained  as  follows: 

This  administration  remains  committed 
to  equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control.  .  .  . 
We  must  work  harder  now  to  design  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, an  approach  that  wlU  help  preserve 
the  peace. 

Mr.  President,  based  upcm  these  state- 
ments by  our  NATO  allies,  by  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  TTolted  States,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  hope  the 
dlatlngulshed  manacer  of  the  bUl  and 
the  dlatlnsulshed  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, who  Is  managing  the  bill  for  the. 
minority  side,  can  see  their  way  clear 
to  supporting  this  resolution.  It  simply 
puts  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  supporting  the  administra- 
tion's alms  and  goals  in  terms  of  negoti- 
ated limitations  of  nuclear  weapons, 
lliese  goals  were  shared  by  the  past 
three  or  four  administrations.  They  are 
supported  by  both  political  parties  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peoole. 
This  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
sense-of-tfae-Senate  resolution,  would 
put  us  solidly  behind  the  President  on  a 
nonpartisan,  bipartisan  basis,  urging 
and  suxHMrtlng  the  goals  this  adminis- 
tration already  has  stated. 

I  am  sure  that,  given  the  events  that 
were  just  remarked  on  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, involving  the  tragic  attempt  coi  the 
life  of  the  Pope,  a  servant  of  peace  who 
has  strongly  urged  all  nations  to  do  what 
they  can  to  limit  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war — the  spirit  of  the  events  of  today 
and  the  resolution  which  this  body  Just 
adopted,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  support- 
ing the  administration,  supporting  the 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  past  10 
or  more  years,  and  urging  that  we  pro- 
ceed, on  a  timely  basis,  with  the  ccm- 
tinued  negotiation  of  a  verifiable  and 
legitimate  arms  control  agreement. 

Bi4r.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  Join  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  .«-ut»TX)rt  th's  type  of  resolution,  par- 
ticularly if  we  made  it  consistent  ex- 
actly with  President  Reagan's  declared 
policy. 

What  I  would  propose  to  do  would  be 
to  add  a  phrase  or  paragraph  which 
would  make  thlc  clear.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  effort  to 
relnstltute  at  least  consideration  of  arms 
control  policy.  I  would  join  htm  In  this 
provided  It  is,  in  fact,  consistent  with 
President  Reagan's  stated  declaration. 
So  I  would  propose  the  following  sub- 
stitute for  his  resolution.  It  would  read 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  hl.<t  wllllrvrness  to  pursue 
and  negotiate  equitable  and  verlflable  nu- 
clear arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and 

I  believe  those  are  the  words  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  used — 

Whereas,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  a  nimi- 
ber  of  European  eovemments  have  urged  the 
government  of  the  United  SUtes  to  resume 
nuclear  arms  llmiutlon  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union  In  parallel  with  the  NATO  theater 
nuclear  force  nu>deTnlzatlon  plan  of  Decem- 
ber. 1979.  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  recently  nfRotlated  a  com- 
munique with  the  Forelen  Ministers  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which 
stated  that  "the  allies  stress  the  value  of 
stabilising,  eoulteble  and  verifiable  arms 
control  through  limitations  on  Soviet  and 
Va.  strategic  arms."  and 

here.  I  believe.  Is  the  difference  in  the 
resolution — 

^^l>«'«a».  the  prooer  tlmlne  and  format 
for  such  arms  control  negotiations  are  of 


necessity  linked  to  the  owraU  status  of 
Soviet-American  relations  and  trends  in  the 
military  balance. 

this.  I  believe.  Is  also  a  fundamental  part 
of  President  Reagan's  approach  to  arms 
control,  that  there  in  fact  be  considera- 
tion of  the  overall  military  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  support  the  President 
In  reopening  nuclear  arms  control  talks  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  and  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  should  work  to- 
gether and  take  every  step  possible  to  achieve 
the  President's  goal  of  resuming  nuclear 
arms  control  talks  when  the  world  situation 
permits. 

With  that  modification.  I  would  be 
happy  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  in  sponsoring  such  a  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  we  could  secure  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
couple  of  observations. 

First,  the  addition  of  the  theater  nu- 
clear force  negotiation  is  contemplated 
in  the  phrase  in  the  resolution  I  have 
submitted  and  obviously  was  included 
under  the  category  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol talks. 

Frankly,  it  Is  the  last  phrase  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Maine  that 
troubles  me.  I  believe  he  read  something 
about  "When  the  world  conditions  per- 
mit" or  something  of  that  sort.  Frankly, 
that  is  not  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  said,  or  Secretary  Haig  said. 

I  believe  the  resolution  stands  on  its 
own.  It  does  not  condition  the  resump- 
tion of  those  talks,  as  the  President  him- 
self did  not  presume.  So  I  believe  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  pro- 
posing is  somewhat  different  from  what 
I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  would  be  happy  to  strike 
the  phrase  "wh»n  the  world  situation 
permits."  but  I  do  believe  it  is  consistent 
with  what  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger testified  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee — that,  in  fact,  we 
had  to  have  some  sort  of  clarity  of  policy 
so  far  as  what  the  U.S.  position  is  going 
to  be.  He  needed  several  months  at  least 
to  see  what  course  we  should  be  taking. 
So  I  think  it  is  consistent,  but  I  will 
be  happy  to  '.trikc  that  portion  of  the 
resolution  that  I  would  offer  so  that  it 
would  be  in  fact  consistent  with  the 
Reagan  administration's  articulated  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
indicated  the  phrase  in  my  resolution 
"nuclear  arms  control  talks"  Includes 
and  contemplates  the  theater  nuclear 
force  negotiation.  So  essentially  all  the 
Senator  from  Maine  does.  I  think,  is  ex- 
pand and  clarify  the  pending  resolution. 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  move 
to  amend  my  own  resolution  with  those 
additions  and  accept  the  Senator  from 
Maine  as  a  cosponsor  if  that  is  his  wish. 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  willing 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  we  include  the  phrase: 
"Whereas,  the  proper  timing  and  format 
for  such  arms  control  negotiations  are 
of  necessity  linked  to  the  overaU  status 


of  Soviet-American  relations  and  trends 
in  the  military  balance." 

I  think  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that 
is  the  critical  paragraph.  I  would  be 
happy  to  drop  the  reference  to  the 
"theater  nuclear  force"  and  also  "the 
world  situation  permits." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  imderstand.  The  Senator  read 
his  resolution.  Would  he  repeat  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  Mama  read  that 
language  when  he  first  delivered  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  I  will  send  to  the  Senator.  I  will  read 
it  over  again. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  please. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  htis  the 

floor.  

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  trying  to  sort  out  and 
straighten  out  a  confusing  situation  here. 
Yes,  I  yleld^ 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  we  may,  could  we 
lay  the  amendment  aside  briefly  and 
while  that  is  done  we  could  take  care  of 
an  amendment  that  I  understand  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  are  currently  con- 
sidering an  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  think  it  can  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  He  was  asking  for  a 
quorum  call  as  if  he  would  take  time. 
I  thought  I  would  save  time. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  It  wiU  just  be  a  couple 
minutes. 
Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  aware,  for  some  time 
I  and  a  number  of  other  colleagues  have 
been  working  to  decrease  the  short-term 
vulnerability  of  our  intercontinental 
ballistic  mi&>ile  force  to  the  increasing 
threat  of  a  preemptive  first  strike  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  emphasize,  italicize,  and  underline 
"the  increasing  threat,"  because  it  is  the 
existence  of  that  threat  that  causes  dif- 
ficulties not  onlv  in  our  national  defense 
policy  but  also  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  over  the 
last  2  or  3  years  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  some  significant  steps  that  have 
contributed,  I  believe,  to  decreasing  this 
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vulnerability.  I  do  not  expect  it  to  dis- 
appear completely  but  I  think  we  are 
making  some  real  progress. 

We  have  seen  an  acceleration  of  the 
airborne  launch  control  system  procure- 
ment: we  have  seen  an  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  long-life  batteries 
for  our  missile  forces,  and  we  have  grad- 
ually seen  progress  toward  replacing 
some  of  the  older  Minuteman  n  missiles 
with  the  more  capable  Minuteman  Ill's. 

The  background  of  this  at  this  point 
is  as  follows:  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  authorized  the  substi- 
tution of  100  Minuteman  ni's  for  the 
Minuteman  n  system  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  authorization  bill.  The  level  of  au- 
thorization was  cut  in  half  in  confer- 
ence, but  the  language  read,  "up  to  100 
such  substitutions." 

In  tnat  sense,  at  least  In  that  bill. 
Congress  had  committed  itself  to  this 
particular  approach  to  further  decreas- 
ing our  vulnerabiUty  to  a  Soviet  first 
strike. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee funded  in  fiscal  year  1981  the  begin- 
ning of  this  replacement,  but  this  ftmd- 
ing  was  dropped  in  conference. 

The  Senate  Etefense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  has  moved,  under  the  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  year  1981.  to  add 
$5  million  for  this  purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  which 
I  will  be  sending  to  the  desk  will  be  to 
complete  that  funding,  which  brings  the 
total  cost  up  to  $18  million. 

Vr  AMENDMENT  NO.   VS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  $13  mniion  for  the 
deployment  of  50  Bflnuteman  in  mlssUes 
as  substitutes  for  Minuteman  n  mlssUes) 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  there  is  an  amendment 
pending. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uncmimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  in  order  to  act 
on  this  amendment  which,  I  imderstand. 
is  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislatiTe  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScBMxrr)  propoaes  an  unprlnted  amnid- 
ment  numbered  98. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  8.  strike  out  "$4,718,746,- 
000"  and  Inwrt  la  Ueu  thereof  "$4,731,746,- 
000'. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  bottom  line  ts  this 
would  add  a  little  over  $13  million  to 
complete  the  replacement  of  50  Minute- 
man  II's  with  Minuteman  IITs  out  of  our 
assets. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  at  a  very  low 
cost  increasing  by  100  the  additional  re- 
entry vehicles  available,  plus  it  provides 
the  available  assets  of  Minutemtm  II'S 


for  the  normal  testing  purposes  which 
they  must  undergo. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  been  discussed  in  the 
committee,  and  I  think  it  is  an  approach 
that  has  caught  the  interest  of  many 
people  as  a  means  of  narrowing  the  gap 
in  the  open  window  of  vulnerability 
through  the  decade  of  the  1980's  to  the 
extent  that  we  can.  It  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive,  what  we  might  call  quick- 
fix  idea. 

I  cannot  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  how  the  matter  will  be  viewed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
imagine  they  will  consider  it  very  care- 
fully before  appropriating  these  funds. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  he  is  prepared  to  accept  it.  too. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fromTocas. 

Ux.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICER.  TTie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

BCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
slsslH)!  has  come  to  the  floor.  As  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  It  is  an  attempt  to  minimize  our 
vulnerabiUty  during  the  period  of  the 
1980's  by  substituting  the  Minuteman 
m's  for  the  Minuteman  II's.  I  know  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  want  to 
have  a  hard  look  at  it  and  scrutinize  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  proper  for  us  to  go  ahead 
and  authorize  it  and  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
quite  seriously  anything  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says,  particularly  in 
this  field.  It  certainly  would  be  worth 
looking  at  further.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  on  the  amendment  with  that  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  both  Senators  on  the  floor  for 
their  leadership  in  this  area  and  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the   Senator   from   New   Mexico    (Mr. 

SCHMITT). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  98)  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    BT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hakt)  . 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 


"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HAKi'.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has,  of  course,  raised 
a  key  element  of  the  continuing  dialog 
and  debate  about  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions imder  which  this  Nation  ought  to 
negotiate  and  will  continue  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  strategic  arms.  I  certainly 
respect  the  point  of  view  which  he  has 
taken  in  the  past  and  which  his  proposal 
here  today  represents. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  assuring  him,  state 
that  neither  in  word  nor  in  thought  does 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  now  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
attempt  to  state  the  conditicxis  under 
which  this  administration  or  any  other 
administration  ought  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations, for  obvious  reasons.  Because  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  seek,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
imanimity  in  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's position. 

I  have  not  addressed  what  some  have 
called  linkage,  conditioning  the  nego- 
tiations either  on  Soviet  behavior  of  one 
kind  or  another  or  any  other  state  of 
affairs  between  our  naticms.  That  would 
necessarily  involve  the  Senate  in,  I  think, 
protracted  and  prolonged  debate  in  what 
we  should  negotiate,  what  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  ought  to  be.  and  what  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
And  we  would  end  up  here  for  hours,  if 
not  days,  in  effect,  reconducting  the  de- 
bate over  SALT  n. 

I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frMn  Maine  not  only  that  I  under- 
stand and  appreciate  and  respect  his 
position,  but  that,  in  his  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
others  who  have  taken  rather  strong 
positions  for  or  against  SALT  n  agree- 
ment or  how  negotiations  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken, that  this  resolution  does  not 
address  that  issue. 

It  does  not  address  the  issue  of  link- 
age. It  does  not  address  the  question  of 
whether  you  are  in  the  linkage  school 
of  thought  or  the  antilinkage  school  of 
thought.  In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  taken  the  point  of  view  that 
there  is  linkage,  but  it  is  a  rather  reverse 
k=nd  of  linkage  under  which  we  shou'd 
negotiate  ttiese  agreements  iH«cisdy 
because  of  the  way  the  Soviets  behave 
not  in  spite  of,  or  not  to  postpone  while, 
but  rather  because  the  Soviets  behave 
the  way  they  do  that  we  need,  in  fact, 
limitations  on  the  nuclear  weapons. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  the  resolution  is  pure,  it  is 
s-mple,  and  it  is  straightforward.  It 
does  not  prejudice,  condition,  or  other- 
w'se  affect  in  any  way  one  individual 
Senator's  views  on  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions for  conducting  nuclear  arms  limi- 
tations. It  is  merely  to  put  the  Senate,  as 
an  institution,  behind  the  administra- 
tion and.  more  importantly,  behind  the 
policy  of  this  coimtry  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  years  and  several  administratitms 
and  both  poUtical  parties  that  it  is  in  our 
interest  to  go  forward,  under  whatever 
conditions,  with  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  CXDHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasiek)  .  The  Senator  from  Mame. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
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mentton  »  Urn  of  the  concerna  that  I 
had  toltUOy  which  I  think  have  been 
remored. 

Flnt  of  all.  It  was  my  reaction  that  we 
might,  In  fact,  be  lending  our  support 
to  a  resolutloQ  endorsing  the  President's 
articulated  p^cy  and  yet  implicitly  re- 
j«ctlnc  the  underlying  method  of  achiev- 
ing that  particular  goal  of  arms  control. 

I  was  concerned  that  such  a  resolution 
could  be  Interpreted  as  Senate  dissatis- 
faction wltti  the  pace  of  the  formulation 
at  the  Reagan  arms  control  policy;  that 
It  might  be  Interpreted  as  a  sign  of  frus- 
tration with  U.S.  rearmament  and  de- 
sire to  substitute  negotiations;  as  a  sign 
of  Impatience  that  It  could  imdermlne 
VS.  negotiating  strate^  and  positions: 
that  it  did  not  mention  and  stress  the 
Importance  of  theater  nuclear  force 
modemliatlon  and  other  efforts  to  rees- 
tablish the  military  balance  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  efforts  to  seek  arms  control 
agreements:  and  that  we  did  not  men- 
tion, and  I  thought  we  should  mention, 
that  the  Senate  resolution  would  also 
at  least  take  into  account  that  arms  cc«i- 
tnd  cannot  be  negotiated  In  a  vacuum 
and  that  we  cannot  ignore  Soviet  be- 
havior around  the  world. 

Now,  after  discussing  this  are  some 
length  with  Senator  Hakt.  I  think  he  has 
alleviated  my  own  concerns  in  this  re- 
gard. 

It  is  this  Senator's  position  that  I 
could  certainly  lend  support  to  President 
Reagan's  approach  to  arms  control. 
which  this  resolution  does  do.  It  does 
also  show  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  rearmament  in  the  face  of  So- 
viet military  buildup  and  that  rearma- 
ment does  not  preclude  arms  control  dis- 
ctissians:  that  it.  in  fact,  could  ease  some 
of  the  pressure  that  our  European  allies 
currently  feel  in  the  way  of  a  commit- 
ment to  theater  nuclear  force  moderni- 
sation and  under  what  circumstances. 

So  if  it  is,  in  fact,  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  allow  each 
individual  Senator  to  reserve  his  own 
Judgment  as  to  under  what  circum- 
stances arms  control  should  go  forward 
at  what  time,  at  what  point  in  time,  and 
nonetheless  lend  his  support  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  achieving  arms  control 
limitation.  I  certainly  could  lend  my 
support  to  that  and  be  happy  to  Join 
him  in  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  absolutely  stated  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  or  this  amend- 
ment. Clearly,  there  is  no  implicit  agenda 
or  impl'cit  meaning  or  understanding 
about  what  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
stand  fw.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  law  that  I 
think  speaks  for  itself,  as  it  says  what  it 
says.  It  Is  a  res<dution  for  the  Senate  to 
support  the  efforts  of  this  administra- 
tion to  go  forward.  The  adminlstratiwi 
will  have  to  determine  its  own  policies 
and  under  what  conditions  they  are  gotog 
forward  on. 

This  Is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  to  insinu- 
ate any  hidden  agenda  on  the  part  of  this 
Senator,  who  strongly  believes  in  this 
effort,  or  any  other  Senator. 


On  that  basis.  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  spokesman 
for  the  minority  side.  I  think  it  does  put 
the  Senate  on  record  as  supporting  the 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  years.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understood  the  Sena- 
tor to  have  offered  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  No. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  Hart  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohkn)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not 
contain  any  reference  to  linkage.  As  I 
understand  it,  during  my  absence  from 
the  floor,  there  was  a  discussion  of  a 
clause  which  reads: 

Whereas,  the  proper  timing  and  format  of 
such  arms  control  negotiations  are,  of  neces- 
sity, linked  to  the  overall  status  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  the  trends  in  mili- 
tary balance. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  put  into  the 
Record  his  feelings  with  respect  to  the 
addition  of  that  clause? 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  indicated,  it  was  not 
necessary,  in  fact,  to  insert  that  language 
because  the  amendment  does  not  preju- 
dice the  case  one  way  or  the  other.  What 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  intended  to 
do  in  offering  this  amendment  was  to 
avoid  prolonged  debate  in  the  body  about 
the  terms  under  which  negotiations 
should  take  place.  There  are  separate 
points  of  view  and  there  are  divisicms. 

I  view  linkage  as  somewhat  different. 
It  is  the  linkage  of  Soviet  behavior  that 
necessitates  negotiation  of  limitations. 
It  is  what  causes  the  Soviets  to  behave 
the  way  they  do  that  we  negotiate  in- 
stead of  that  we  not  negotiate. 

By  inserting  that  language,  what 
would  be  invited  is  a  prolonged  debate 
about  under  what  conditions  we  should 
negotiate  and  when  we  should  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  Senator  who  does  be- 
lieve in  linkage  would  not  be  inconsist- 
ent in  supporting  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHEN.  My  view  of  linkage  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Senator 


Hakt's.  I  think  we  look  at  it  as,  Is  the 

glass  half  full  or  half  empty?  I  believe 
I  am  saying  this  correctly,  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  favor  resuming  arms  nego- 
tiation because  of  their  interventionist 
behavior  and  arms  expansion.  I  would 
argue  to  the  contrary.  I  think  what  has 
been  arrived  at  here  is  simply  a  state- 
ment that  we  support  the  President's  ul- 
timate goal  of  resimilng  arms  control 
negotiations. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
that  should  not  be  done  until  such  time 
as  the  President  is  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  and  climate  are  ripe  for  a 
productive  discussion  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  take  a  different  view.  This 
amendment  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
somewhat  inconsistent  and  contradic- 
tory viewpoints. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  For  the  Record  I  will 
submit  a  draft  of  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  would  take  care  of  my  con- 
cern. However,  in  view  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  managers  to  accept  Senator 
Hart's  amendment  I  will  not  press  mine 
but  will  vote  "no"  on  the  voice  vote. 
While  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado for  urging  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  subject,  I  believe  that  a  hurried  con- 
sideration of  this  Important  matter  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  is  inappropriate. 

This  matter  deserves  a  fuller  debate. 
It  should  be  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees  and 
subcommittees  and  then  it  should  be 
considered  by  the  full  Senate. 

A  sense-of-thc-Senate  resolution  or 
amendment,  if  it  is  to  mean  something 
should  be  the  result  of  careful  consid- 
eration. It  should  be  the  result  of  Sen- 
ate action  after  Senators  have  reviewed 
the  issues  and  heard  the  arguments. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  my  draft  of  a 
substitute  amendment  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  his  willingness  to  pursue 
and  negotiate  equitable  and  verifiable  nu- 
clear arms  control  agreements  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  and 

Whereas,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  a  num- 
ber of  European  governments  have  urged  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  resume 
nuclear  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union  m  parallel  with  the  NATO  thea- 
ter nuclear  force  modernization  plan  of  De- 
cember 1979.  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  recently  negotiated  a  commu- 
nique with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  which 
stated  that  "the  allies  stress  the  value  of 
stabili'tn?.  equitable  and  vertlflable  arms 
control  through  limitations  on  Soviet  and 
U.S.  strategic  arms",  and 

Whereas,  the  proper  timing  and  format  for 
such  arms  control  negotiations  are  of  neces- 
sity linked  to  the  overall  status  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  trends  In  the  mili- 
tary balance. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  support  the  President 
In  reopening  niiclear  arms  control  t«lks  to 
enhance  our  national  security,  and  that  the 
Senate  and  the  President  should  work  to- 
gether and  take  every  step  possible  to  achieve 
the   President's   goal  of   resuming   nuclear 
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anna  oonttol  talks  whan  the  world  sltnatlan 
peimlta. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous omsent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Bdr.  Dnoir)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  and 
that  of  Senator  Oarn  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  adopted 
earlier  which  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Hart  and  Senator  Coheh. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HART.  I  move  adoption  of  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OlTJflCJfiU.  The 
question  is  aa  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  97)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISi.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BACER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  4:35 
pjn.  The  last  hour  or  more,  we  really 
have  not  accomplished  very  much.  I  un- 
derstand that  negotiations  have  been 
underway  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  tomorrow. 

Notwithstanding  that,  I  am  advised  by 
people  on  both  sides  that  they  are  having 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  consent  of 
Senators  to  call  up  amendments.  There 
are  25  amendments  on  this  list,  and  it  is 
our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill  tomorrow.  I  beUeve  It  Is  ab- 
solutely Imperative  that  we  do  that. 
However,  in  order  to  do  it,  we  will  have 
to  have  Senators  come  to  the  floor  and 
offer  their  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  in- 
tend to  be  arbitrary  or  to  press  unduly, 
but  at  some  point,  if  we  do  not  have  Sen- 
ators offer  their  amendments  this  after- 
noon, I  am  going  to  ask  the  Chair  for 
third  reading  on  this  bill— if  not  today, 
then  tonight  some  time — because  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  yesterday 
when  I  granted  consent  for  committees 
to  meet  during  the  course  of  the  day  to- 
day. It  is  important  for  committees  to 
meet  as  well— and  I  recognize  that— if 
they  are  to  do  the  bushiess  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  have  an 
amendment  called  up,  and  in  a  moment 
I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  It  is  my  present  hitention  to 
let  that  quorum  go  live,  in  order  to  have 


Senators  on  the  floor  so  that  we  can  try 
to  arrange  a  sequence  of  amendments. 

We  have  now  wasted  about  2  hours. 
The  time  has  not  actually  been  wasted, 
because  negotiations  are  going  on  in  both 
cloakrooms  and  in  offices  around  the 
Capitol:  but  we  have  not  accomplished 
as  much  as  we  must  accomplish  if  we  are 
to  try  to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Bdr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  it  may  very  well  be  a  live 
quorum  before  it  is  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  have  been  told  that  he 
has  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  beUeve  we 
are  prepared  now  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  amendment. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  hear  me  will 
now  make  arrangements  to  be  on  the 
floor  and  offer  their  amendments  this 
afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  from 
Maine  finishes  with  his  amendment,  if 
there  is  no  other  amendment  available,  I 
will  once  again  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  permit  it  to  go  live,  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

VrP   AMENDMENT    NO.    99 

(Purpose:  To  prohlbH  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  entering  into  contracts  with 
any  offeror  or  contractor  who  has  been  de- 
barred or  suspended  by  any  other  agency) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Coben)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
99. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

PBOHIBmON     AGAINST     DOIMC     BT7SINESS     WITH 
CEETAIN    OFFEXOmS   OR   CONTEACTOBS 

Sbc.  806.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
shaiU  not  soUclt  offers  from,  nor  award  con- 
tracts to,  nor  extend  contracts  with,  nor, 
when  approval  of  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
Is  required,  approve  the  award  of  a  subcon- 
tract to  an  offeror  or  contractor  which  to 
Its  knowledge  has  been  debarred  or  sus- 
pended by  another  agency  unless — 

(l)(A)  the  debarment  of  such  offeror  or 
contractor  by  all  other  agencies  has  been 
terminated  or  the  period  of  time  specified  for 
such  debarment  has  expired;  or 

(B)  the  period  of  time  specified  by  all 
other  agencies  for  the  suspension  of  such 
offeror  or  contractor  has  expired:  or 

(3)  the  Department  of  Defense  determines 
that  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to  soUclt 
an  offer  from,  award  a  contract  to,  extend 
a  contract  with,  or  approve  a  subcontract 
with  such  offeror  or  contractor  and  transmits 


a  notice  to  the  Administrator  of  the  0«aer*l 
Services  Administration  at  the  time  of  such 
determination  describing  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  in^intMin  Mch 
notice  received  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
In  a  file  available  for  public  Inspection. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "debar"  means  to  exclude, 
pursuant  to  established  administrative  pro- 
cedures, from  Covemment  contracting  and 
subcontracting  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
commensurate  with  the  serlousneas  of  the 
failure  or  offense  or  the  inadequacy  of 
performance. 

(2)  the  term  "suspend"  means  to  dlaqtial- 
ify,  pursuant  to  established  administrative 
procedures,  from  Oovemment  contracting 
and  subcontracting  for  a  temporary  period 
of  time  because  a  concern  or  Individual  Is 
suspected  of  engaging  In  criminal,  fraudu- 
lent, or  seriously  Improper  conduct. 

(3)  the  term  "offeror"  means  any  person 
which  submits  or  Intends  to  submit  an  offer 
on  a  contract; 

(4)  the  term  "contractor"  means  an  offeror 
which  has  submitted  an  offer  on  a  contract 
and  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(5)  the  term  "contract"  means  a  written 
agreement  for  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services,  including  amendments  and  modi- 
fications thereto,  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  a  contractor;  and 

(6)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  secUon  &5I(2)  of  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  CX>HEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Susan  Col- 
Uns,  of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Presldeot,  the  De- 
fense Department  will  spend  more  than 
$70  bilUcm  on  procurement  during  fiscal 
year  1982.  To  help  safeguard  the  tax- 
payers' investment  in  these  procure- 
ments, my  amendment  prohibits  DOD 
from  knowingly — and  I  stress  the  word 
"knowingly"— contracting  with  busi- 
nesses that  have  performed  badly  on  pre- 
vious Federal  contracts  unless  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  doing  so. 

Iliis  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Lsvnr. 
who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  evaluate  and  strengthen  Federal  con- 
tracting procedures.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
posal stems  from  hearings,  initiated  by 
Senator  Levin,  which  were  held  in  March 
before  the  Senate  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management  Subcommittee,  which 
I  chair. 

I  wish  to  recognize  the  diligent  and 
thoughtful  efforts  of  the  Senator  fr«n 
Michigan  in  reviewing  Federal  procure- 
ment poUcles.  I  am  also  pleased  to  have 
Senator  Prtor  as  a  cosponsM'. 

Our  amendment  would  simply  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  recognize 
actions  taken  by  other  agencies  against 
contractors  because  they  have  defrauded 
the  (jovemment,  performed  poorly  on 
Federal  contracts,  or  have  been  indicted 
or  convicted.  It  would  prohibit  DOD  from 
soliciting  offers  from,  awarding  contracts 
to,  or  extending  contracts  with  a  con- 
tractor that  DOD  knows  has  been  sus- 
pended or  debarred  by  another  Federal 
agency,  unless  a  compelling  reason  war- 
rants the  contract. 
I  emphasize  the  latter  condition — an- 
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less  •  eompelllns  reason  warrants  the 
contract. 

A  debarment  excludes  a  contraetor 
from  Qovenunent  contracting  for  a  spec- 
ified period,  usually  not  exceeding  3  years, 
whOe  a  suspension  temporarily  disquali- 
fies a  contractor,  pending  an  investiga- 
tion. The  purpose  of  these  procedures  is 
not  to  punish  the  contractor,  but  rather 
to  protect  the  Government. 

Tliere  are,  of  course,  cases  in  which  the 
Defense  Department  would  be  Justified  in 
contracting  with  a  business,  despite  the 
fact  that  another  agency  has  found  the 
firm  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  performer. 
In  such  cases,  the  Department  of  Defense 
could  proceed  with  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract as  long  as  there  is  a  compelling  rea- 
son to  do  so. 

Certainly,  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity or  sole  source  would  be  compel- 
ling, and  either  would  be  sutBcient  justifi- 
cation for  awarding  a  contract  to  a  firm 
suspended  or  debarred  by  another 
agency.  Defense  Department  ofDclals 
would  merely  have  to  file  a  statement 
with  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
outlining  their  reasons  for  contracting 
with  the  firm. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  two  ques- 
tions concerning  this  amendment  should 
be  addressed. 

First,  why  is  this  amendment  needed? 
It  is  needed  because  the  evidence  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  Government  does 
not  adequately  protect  itself  from  unde- 
sirable contractors,  thus  jeopardizing  its 
investment  in  millions  of  dollars  and  con- 
tracts each  year. 

Although  the  vast  majority  of  con- 
tracts and  contractors  perform  both  hon- 
estly and  admirably  on  Government 
woi^.  there  is  a  small  minority  which  do 
not.  To  assure  the  best  performance  and 
fullest  return  on  its  investment,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  effectively  eliminate  those 
contractors  who  have  defrauded  the  Gov- 
ernment, proven  to  be  irresponsible,  or 
demonstrated  in  other  ways  that  they  are 
bad  actors  with  whom  the  Government 
should  refrain  from  doing  business. 

Administrative  debarment  and  suspen- 
sion procedures  are  supposed  to  protect 
the  Government  from  these  irresponsible 
parties.  However,  the  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee's examination  of  these  procedures 
revealed  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  acted  efficiently  nor  vigorously 
to  cease  its  business  relationship  with 
firms  that  clearly  have  lacked  integrity  in 
their  past  dealings  with  the  Government. 
The  failure  of  some  agencies,  such  as 
DOD,  to  accord  presiunptive  validity  to 
other  agencies'  debarments  and  suspen- 
sions contributes  to  this  very  problem. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  in- 
dicated that  the  Defense  Department 
sometimes  disregards  the  findings  of 
other  Federal  agencies  that  a  contractor 
is  in  fact  a  poor  performer.  Let  me  give 
one  such  case.  In  one  such  case,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  awarded  more  than  $12 
million  in  contracts  to  a  company  that 
had  been  suspended  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
And  now,  DOD  is  experiencing  Its  own 
problems  with  the  company — problems 
that  could  have  been  avoided,  had  DOD 
honored  the  NASA  determination  of  the 
firm's  undesirabillty. 


It  is  Important  to  understand  that 
agencies  do  not  invoke  their  suspension 
and  debarment  procedures  very  lightly. 
In  every  agency,  these  procedures  are 
used  as  a  last  resort  and  are  employed 
infrequently.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the 
agencies  surveyed  by  the  subcommittee 
had  not  suspended  a  single  contractor 
during  the  last  5  years.  The  firm  that 
DOD  contracted  with  subsequent  to  its 
suspension  by  NASA  was  the  only  con- 
tractor NASA  suspended  during  the  last 
5  years. 

So,  I  mention  this  to  underscore  the 
point  that  it  is  not  a  procedure  that  is 
lightly  invoked,  but  it  is  one  that  should 
be  given  presumptive  validity  by  all 
departments,  by  all  agencies  in  this 
Government. 

To  underscore  how  serious  a  debar- 
ment or  suspension  is,  I  shall  briefiy  list 
some  of  the  grounds  for  these  procedures. 
A  firm  may  be  debarred  for:  Embezzle- 
ment, theft,  forgery,  bribery,  falsification 
or  destruction  of  records,  an  offense  in- 
dicating a  lack  of  business  integrity  di- 
rectly affecting  the  question  of  present 
responsibility  to  perform  on  the  contract, 
or  serious  violations  of  contract  provi- 
sions, including  a  willful  failure  to  per- 
form. 

That  is  for  debarment.  Those  are 
pretty  serious  offenses. 

A  firm  may  be  suspended  while  an 
agency  investigates  any  of  the  charges 
that  are  grounds  for  debarment.  So,  we 
are  not  discussing  very  minor  problems 
that  would  lead  to  a  firm's  disqualifica- 
tion for  bidding  on  contracts. 

The  second  question  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  is:  Will  this  amendment  im- 
pose an  onerous  burden  on  the  Defense 
Department  and  Interfere  with  its  legiti- 
mate and  desirable  procurements? 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
burdensome.  If  DOD  decides  to  go  ahead 
with  a  contract,  despite  the  presence  of 
a  suspension  or  debarment,  it  can  do  so. 
All  that  would  be  required  is  for  the 
Department  to  explain  its  reasons  in  a 
written  statement  filed  with  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  amendment  that  precludes 
DOD  from  awarding  a  contract  to  a  firm 
of  its  choice  as  long  as  it  is  justified. 

The  amendment  will,  however,  insure 
that  DOD  grant  presimiptive  validity  to 
the  det>arments  and  suspensions  of  other 
agencies.  I  th'nk,  frankly,  that  it  is  ironic 
that  the  Defense  Department  refuses  to 
honor  other  department's  debarments 
and  suspensions  when,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  avoiding  undesirable  con- 
tractors, it  currently  requires  that  sus- 
pensions and  debarments  by  one  of  its 
own  services  be  binding  on  all  of  the 
others.  For  example,  a  firm  debarred  by 
the  Navy  cannot  receive  a  contract  from 
the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  cog- 
nizant of  the  urgent  need  to  rebuild  our 
national  defense  than  am  I.  I  strongly 
favor  the  increases  in  the  defense  budget 
necessary  to  insure  that  our  defense  pos- 
ture is  second  to  none.  "Rie  increased 
levels  of  spending  requested  by  the 
President  and  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  this  bill 
are  absolutely  imperative  in  my  Judg- 
ment, 


We  who  believe  In  a  strong  national 
defense,  however,  have  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  insure  that  these  extra  dollars 
are  not  wasted  because  of  inefficient  and 
undesirable  contracting  procedures.  In 
my  judgment.  Secretary  Weinberger 
shares  this  concern  as  is  indicated  by 
his  emphasis  on  impro^ng  and  strength- 
ening DOD's  procurement  policies. 

The  constituency  in  this  country  for 
increased  defense  spending  will  be  lost 
if  the  Defense  Department  is  exempted 
from  the  scrutiny  that  is  applied  to  other 
agencies  in  our  search  for  waste  and 
fraud. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment  will 
benefit  the  Defense  Department  by  alert- 
ing its  contracting  officials  to  the  dangers 
of  contracting  with  proven  irresponsible 
or  fraudulent  contractors  and  by  provid- 
ing them  with  the  statutory  authority  to 
avoid  such  ccmtracts  unless  compelling 
reasons  justify  their  award. 
I  urge  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

First  of  all,  let  me  commend  Senator 
Cohen  for  the  strong  position  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter  and  for  his  kind 
words  relative  to  my  role. 

On  March  12  and  13  of  this  year,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
held  hearings  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal  debarment  and  suspension  pro- 
cedures and  practices  in  protecting  the 
Federal  Government  from  fraudulent  or 
badly  performing  contractors.  Senator 
Cohen  who  so  eloquently  described  the 
need  for  this  amendment  chairs  that 
subcommittee  and  I  am  ranking  minority 
member  on  that  subcommittee. 

"Hiose  2  days  of  hearings  culminated 
a  year's  investigation  into  several  cases 
where  one  Federal  agency  debarred  or 
suspended  fraudulent  or  misperforming 
contractors,  but  where  other  Federal 
agencies  continued  to  contract  and  do 
business  with  those  very  same  contrac- 
tors. 

In  one  instance,  an  Instance  which 
Senator  Cohen  also  alluded  to,  NASA 
had  suspended  a  company  from  doing 
further  business  with  it  for  a  period  of 
18  months,  pending  a  criminal  investi- 
gation, and  had  even  instituted  a  civil 
suit  against  the  company  for  fraud 
claiming  over  $800,000  in  damages.  Dur- 
ing our  hearings.  NASA  described  in 
detail  the  painstakingly  thorough  and 
professional  investigation  it  conducted 
before  suspending  that  company. 

Yet,  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
ceeded to  award  three  contracts  worth 
over  $12  million  to  that  same  firm  after 
the  NASA  suspension  and  in  full  aware- 
ness of  it.  On  each  of  these  CMitracts, 
there  were  other  eligible,  capable  bid- 
ders. Nonetheless,  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  sat  in  front  of  us  during  those 
hearings,  and  offered  no  reason  whatso- 
ever for  refusing  to  heed  the  clear  warn- 
ing the  NASA  suspension  should  have 
triggered. 

I  was  amazed  by  the  cavalier  treat- 
ment the  Defense  Department  gave  that 
NASA  suspension,  and  presumably,  any 
debarm«nt   or   suspension   by   another 
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Federal  agency.  I  find  this  treatment 
especially  Ironic  because  the  Defense  De- 
partment treats  a  debarment  or  suspen- 
sion by  any  of  its  services  as  automati- 
cally binding  throue^out  the  Defense 
Department. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  evidence 
at  the  hearing,  the  subcommittee  arrived 
at  several  specific  recommendations  to 
address  this  and  other  concerns  raised. 
One  of  the  subcommittee's  principal 
findings  and  recommaidatl<Mis  was  that 
all  Federal  agencies  should  consider  sus- 
pensions and  debarments  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  presumptively  valid.  Ac- 
cordingly, agencies  would  refuse  to  con- 
sider the  award  of  any  contracts  to  a  de- 
barred or  suspended  contractor  unless 
written  reasons  are  stated  showing  that 
the  services  of  that  particular  ccmtractor 
are  necessary  and  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Government. 

•nie  amendment  which  Senator  Cohen 
and  I  are  offering  today  Is  intended  to 
create  that  presumption.  Nothing  in  this 
cmiendment  is  intended  to  curb  the  De- 
fense Department's  existing  authority  to 
do  business  with  a  debarred  or  suspended 
contractor  where,  for  example,  national 
security  so  requires,  or  where  that  con- 
tractor is  the  sole  source  for  a  particular 
product  or  service. 

This  amendment's  requirements  are 
simple  and  straightforward.  Where  the 
Defense  Department  knows  of  an  exist- 
ing debarment  or  suspension,  but  con- 
siders itself  compelled  to  contract  with 
that  contractor  nonetheless,  the  Defense 
Department  simply  notes  the  reason  for 
that  decision  and  makes  the  reason 
available,  through  the  GSA,  for  public 
knowledge. 

Nothing  in  this  amendment  Is  intended 
to  compromise  or  endanger  the  Defense 
Department's  interest  in  protecting  and 
fortifying  the  Nation's  security.  On  the 
contrary,  this  amendment  provides  the 
Department  with  a  statutory  tool  to  fur- 
ther protect  itself  from  contracting  with 
fraudulent  or  misperforming  firms.  Our 
national  security  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
quality  of  the  goods  and  services  we  pro- 
cure to  fortify  ourselves.  The  need  for 
honest  and  high  quality  workmanship 
can  be  no  more  compelling  than  where 
the  effectiveness  of  our  military  hard- 
ware and  the  lives  of  our  armed  per- 
sonnel are  at  stake. 

It  is  out  of  this  concern  for  efficient 
procurement  methods  and  for  an  effec- 
tive national  security  effort  that  we  offer 
this  amendment.  It  is  our  belief  that 
better  use  of  our  defense  procurement 
dollars  will  lead  to  a  better  effort  to 
protect  our  Nation's  defenses. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  his  strong  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  is  about  to  approve 
$186  billion  for  military  procurement  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Ttit  bill  authorizing  this  simi  Is  the 
principal  component  of  a  defense  budget 
which,  if  the  President's  request  is  fol- 
lowed, will  amount  to  $226  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  will  result  in  $189 
billion  in  actual  outlays  during  the  year 
beginning  October  1,  1981. 

Actual  spending  will  increase  in  incre- 
ments ranging  from  $26  billion  to  $45 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  and  will 
reach  $343  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 — 
again  assuming  approval  of  the  plan  put 
forth  by  the  President. 

In  budget  authority — ^whlch  provides 
fimds  to  be  obligated  and  spent  over 
several  years,  and  which  is  the  amoimt 
actually  voted  by  the  Congress — the  1982 
total  of  $226  billion  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $45  billion,  or  25  percent,  over 
the  figure  for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  cur- 
rent year. 
These  are  enormous  figures. 
I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  so  because  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  not  permit  the  United  States 
to  fall  into  a  position  of  military  inferi- 
ority vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  wliich 
has  been  conducting  and  is  continuing 
the  most  massive  program  of  armament 
in  human  history. 

However,  as  we  approve  this  legislation 
to  upgrade  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  security. 

Military  strength  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  economic  strength.  The 
weapons  we  are  approving  today  will  do 
little  good  if  we  permit  the  continuing 
deterioration  of  America's  economic 
strength.  I  say  again  that  our  military 
and  economic  strength  must  go  hand  in 
hand. 

Over  the  course  of  history,  nations 
have  been  destroyed  from  wittiin  as  well 
as  from  without.  In  some  cases  military 
defeat  has  only  confirmed  an  economic 
dry  rot  which  already  was  a  fact. 

So  in  rebuilding  our  defenses,  we  can- 
not neglect  the  necessity  to  rebuild  our 
economic  strength. 

In  all  honesty,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  defense  program  we  are  launching 
today  carries  with  it  certain  economic 
risks. 

I  believe  that  with  good  management 
these  rislcs  can  be  minimized — but  they 
must  not  be  ignored. 

First,  there  is  the  risk  of  increased  in- 
flationary pressures.  As  defense  industry 
competes  with  other  sectors  for  scarce 
materials,  capital  and  skilled  labor,  some 
tightening  in  these  markets  will  inevita- 
bly take  place.  Extremely  careful  man- 
agement will  be  needed  to  avoid  huge 
price  and  wage  increases. 

Second,  there  is  the  risk  that  the  Con- 
gress, while  approving  an  expansion  in 
defense,  will  fail  to  enact  the  necessary 
reductions  in  the  growth  of  other  Federal 
spending.  The  result  of  that  would  be  an 
acceleration  of  deficit  financing.  That, 
in  turn,  would  mean  more  inflation. 


Third,  there  is  the  risk  that  a  huge  in- 
fusion of  funds  into  defense  programs 
will  result  in  inefficiencies,  waste,  mis- 
management and  even  outright  fraud. 
This  point  needs  to  be  stressed. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  David  Stockman, 
has  said  that  there  is  a  huge  waste  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  that  his 
agency  soon  will  go  alter  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  has 
announced  a  program  to  combat  waste 
at  the  Pentagon. 

I  welcome  the  initiatives  of  Mr.  Stock- 
man and  mx.  Carlucci.  The  record  shows 
that  there  have  been  huge  cost  ovemms 
in  many  defense  procurement  pro- 
grams— far  exceeding  the  general  infla- 
tion rate — so  it  is  clear  that  close  vigi- 
lance is  needed. 

In  fact,  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
thorough  review  of  Defense  Department 
procurement  practices. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  as- 
sociates, and  the  ofiBcials  of  each  of  the 
services,  must  realize  that  in  being 
granted  huge  new  sums  to  safeguard  our 
national  security,  they  are  being  given  a 
trust  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  these  officials 
to  spare  no  effort  to  guard  against  any 
squandering  of  the  funds  that  have  been 
entrusted  to  them. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Congress — and 
p>articularly  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropri- 
ations— must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  close  oversight  of  the  program  now 
t>eing  authorized. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  accept  my  share  of 
that  responsibility. 
We  must  have  a  strcHig  defense. 
But  a  strcHig  defense  is  one  which  is 
efficient  and  effective. 

Our  security  must  not  be  measured  In 
dollars  spent  on  defense,  but  ratha*  on 
what  these  dollars  buy. 

I  say  again,  weapons  will  not  defend 
this  Naticm  if  we  do  not  have  economic 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absoice  <A 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Jfii.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns about  it.  I  understand  the  thrust 
of  it,  and  I  think  the  thrust  is  absolutely 
correct  and  one  with  which  no  one  quar- 
rels. However,  despite  whatever  reserva- 
tions I  might  have,  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  Bea- 
ator  from  Maine. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  beUeve  be  is  disposed  to  accept  it 
also.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 
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Ut.  8TENNI8.  I  thank  the  8«n»tor. 
TWa  is  the  wnendment  that  we  were 
^iwwy  about.  Does  It  have  a  number? 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
It  is  an  unprlnted  amendment  to  this  bill 
and  it  is  entlUed  ProhlblUon  Against 
Doing  Business  with  Certain  Offerers  or 
Contractors.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  the  one  that 
Senator  Lsvnr  Is  a  cosponsor  of? 

Mr.  COHKN.  That  is  correct,  and 
Senator  Prroa. 

Mr.  STKNNIS.  We  have  been  over  that. 
Mr.  President.  Senator  Pktoi  is  on  that 
amendment,  too.  I  think  in  its  present 
form,  we  can  take  the  amendment,  and 
I  so  recommend. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  one 
moment.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Maine  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
applaud  him  for  his  effort  in  th*s  area. 
I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lbvin)  for  his 
initiative  in  this  matter.  Senator  Cohkk 
and  Senator  Lcvnr  have  explored  this 
issue  as  chairman  and  ranking  m*norlty 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  of  the 
Oovemmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  I  serve.  They  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  from  waste- 
ful, unnecessary  Government  spending. 
In  the  last  Congress  they  worked  vigor- 
ously to  eliminate  the  fourth  quarter 
spending  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  PWeral  procurement  system,  not  for 
the  last  few  years  but  for  the  last  few 
decades.  Today  they  are  proposing  legis- 
lation In  an  area  of  procurement  and 
management  which  can  only  be  charac- 
terised as  the  primary  means  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  protect  itself  from  irre- 
sponsible and  dishonest  contractors.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  them  in  this  effort. 

During  the  last  Congress.  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  carefully  review  the  Gov- 
ernment's procurement  of  consultant 
services  as  well  as  work  with  Senator 
Lawtor  CHn.Ks  in  an  investigatlMi  of 
Ftoderal  agency  purchases  of  office  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  respanaibillties  to  the  taxpayers. 
Federal  contract  expenditures,  which 
now  esoeed  $100  billion  are  not  merely 
Issues  for  Federal  agency  managers  to 
handle— the  Congress  must  take  action 
If  we  are  to  bring  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  control. 

I  bdleve  that  pn^er  and  well  thought- 
out  procurement  procedures  can  go  far 
In  making  sure  that  most  firms  the  Gov- 
ernment chooses  to  contract  with  are 
repatable  and  capable.  Nevertheless, 
there  must  also  exist  an  effective  means 
to  prevent  the  further  award  of  con- 
tracts where  this  process  has  failed  or 
where  the  contractor  has  not  lived  up  to 
his  obligations.  It  Is  important  to  have 
such  remedies  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment because  my  Investigation  and  those 
Qi  Senators  CHn,B,  Corkn,  and  Lctik 
last  year  have  shown  that  tmacceptable 
contracting  practices  are  more  wide- 


spread  than   any   of   us   might   have 
imagined. 

Today,  more  and  more  firms  apparent- 
ly consider  the  Government  to  be  easy 
pickings  for  overblllings,  fraudulent 
substitution,  mlsperfonxuuice,  or  even 
nonperformance.  While  no  system  can 
totally  prevent  such  activities,  it  Is  ap- 
palling that  the  Government  literally  ties 
its  own  hands  through  inaction,  incon- 
sistent treatment  by  different  agencies, 
and  lack  of  communication.  These  prob- 
lems were  fully  explored  in  hearings 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  Subcommit- 
tee. We  found  that  despite  suspensl<m  of 
companies  by  a  Federal  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  continued  to  award 
contracts  and  spend  taxpayer  dollars  by 
doing  business  with  those  same  oxn- 
panies.  This  must  end. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment  is 
before  the  Senate  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good 
amendment  and  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tors for  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

llie  amendment  (UP  99)  was  agreed 
to.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AKZKDimrr  mo.  too 

Mr.  TOWER.  ISi.  President,  Senator 
Jepsen  has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsem)  for 
hlmaelf  and  Blr.  Bxon.  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  1(X). 

Beginning  on  page  66.  line  8.  strike  out 
all  through  line  6.  page  60.  and  renumber 
the  following  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoH). 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  have  Joined  Sena- 
tor JsFsxif  in  this  amendment.  We  have 
discussed  this  and  feel  that  the  subject 
of  this  amendment  might  more  appro- 
priately be  placed  in  some  other  legis- 
lation at  another  time.  Therefore,  to 
allow  the  bill  to  move  along,  I  have 
agreed  to  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Jepskn  Just  offered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment.  The 
reason  that  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it 
is  that  some  Senators  have  raised  the 
question  of  the  suitability  of  this  provi- 
sion regarding  the  selective  service  and 
access  to  social  security  records  ap- 
pearing in  thU  bill.  I  think,  out  of  de- 
ference to  Senators  who  feel  that  this 
should  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  In- 


dependent issue,  this  Is  the  proper  course 
for  us  to  take.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  what  was  said  about  the  proposition 
that  this  proposal  belong  more  properly 
on  some  other  bill?  I  thought  I  caught 

that.         

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
view  that  It  could  be  an  Independmt 
bill,  or  could  be  part  of  another  bill  deal- 
ing with  similar  matters;  that  is,  per- 
sonnel matters. 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  could  be  recognized  or 
someone  will  yield  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  be  glad  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  after  dis- 
cussion with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  it  was  our  feeling 
that  to  move  this  bill  along,  the  subject 
of  the  amendment  could  well  be  handled 
in  a  separate  bill  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner. That  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  We  de- 
cided to  go  along  with  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
working  on  the  matter.  That  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  me.  That  language  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  objected  comes 
out  of  the  bill  onto  this  amendment.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
act  on  the  amendment,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU.     

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cal  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  pending  Question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  100)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  authorized  to  ext)ress  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  for  the  action 
Just  taken  in  striking  this  section  of  the 
bill.  Th<s  was  a  section  that  was  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  has  been  for  a  long,  long  time.  Ex- 
tensive negotiations  were  undertaken 
during  the  course  of  this  day,  and  they 
resulted  in  the  action  Just  taken  by  the 
Senate,  which  has  now  been  reconsid- 
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ered  and  tabled.  The  effect  of  that  is  to 
make  that  decision  of  the  Senate  per- 
manent and  Irrevocable  on  this  measure. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon could  not  be  present  on  the  floor  be- 
cause he   is   presently  in  the  Energy 
Committee,  engaged  in  the  offering  of 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  now  pending  in 
that  committee.  I  talked  with  him  on 
the  telephone,  and  he  asked  me  to  make 
these  remarks  on  his  behalf,  expressing 
his  thanks  to  the  Senator  fnmi  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jkpsbt),  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska   (Mr.   EIxon),   to   the   minority 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Stennis,  and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Town. 
Without  that  action,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  move  to  attempt  to  find 
a  time  certain  to  dispose  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  President,  I  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  all  Senators,  but  I  espe- 
cially give  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  permitting  us  to 
proceed  in  this  way  in  his  absence,  while 
he  was  necessarily  in  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee attending  to  other  details. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  has  already  honored  my  request 
to  thank  those  who  participated  in 
the  negotiations  regarding  my  original 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  take  tUs 
opportunity  to  reiterate  my  gratitude  for 
the  fairness  and  flexibility  which  was 
demonstrated  by  my  good  friends,  Sena- 
tors Baker,  Jepsek.  Exon,  and  Tower.  It 
Is  precisely  this  kind  of  cooperative  spirit 
which  enables  the  U.S.  Senate  to  travd 
through  the  stormy  waters  of  political 
disagreement  and  emerge  with  its  struc- 
tural integrity.  Few  governments  are 
worthy  of  comparison;  far  fewer  can 
even  claim  that  civility  and  tolerance 
have  a  place  in  their  system. 

The  amendment  to  withdraw  lan- 
guage requiring  that  draft  registrants 
submit  their  social  security  numbers 
and  to  give  the  Selective  Service  vir- 
tually unlimited  access  to  other  Gov- 
ernment data  banks  may  seem  insig- 
nificant upon  initial  examination.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  Is  such  seemingly  small  steps 
which  threaten  the  erosion  of  basic  lib- 
erties the  most.  We  tend  to  engage  in  ex- 
tended debate  and  discussion  when  the 
issues  require  constitutional  modifica- 
tiMi  or  the  creation  of  a  new  act.  Yet  we 
take  a  rather  casual  view  of  giving  this 
director  or  that  person  a  special  excep- 
tion. This  is  why  I  indicated  that  inclu- 
sion of  this  language  would  compel  me 
to  offer  many  amendments  and  to  en- 
gage in  extended  discussion.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleagues.  Including  those  who 
disagree  with  my  position,  have  agreed  to 
allow  this  matter  to  have  the  discussion 
and  proper  attention  that  It  deserve-.. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  handling  this  matter  in  our  ma^or 
committee  and  in  our  hearings.  He  had 
this  matter  very  much  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  In 
the  Chamber.  The  action  that  was  just 
taken  removes  the  section  of  the  bill 
which  created  difllculty  for  the  Senator 


from  Oregon,  as  I  have  Just  explained. 
He  now  has  indicated  that  he  has  no 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  proceed  to  establish  a  time  cer- 
tain to  dispose  of  this  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  the  last  remaining  clearance  on  this 
side,  and  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  he  has 
any  other  requirements  or  requests. 

I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
whether  he  would  be  agreeable  to  a  time 
certain,  to  vote  at  5  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  indicates  to  me  that  he  has 
no  further  clearance  requirements. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  now  to  hear  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  wish 
to  make  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  the  Senate  vote  on  final 
passage  of  this  bill  tomorrow,  no  later 
than  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  that  re- 
quest was  cleared  earlier  on  this  fide  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  know  of  no  change  on 
the  part  of  any  Senator's  viewpoint  in 
that  respect.  Therefore,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  aU 
Senators,  and  I  especially  thank  those 
who  have  worked  diligently  in  the  course 
of  the  last  2  hours  to  arrive  at  this 
agreement  and  in  taking  the  actions 
necessary  to  make  the  agreement  possi- 
ble. It  is  evidence  of  diligence  and  a  con- 
cern for  the  general  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate which  refiects  credit  on  every  Mem- 
ber. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  chairman, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  all  others  who  were  in- 
volved in  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  list  I 
have  available  to  me.  there  still  are  some 
15  amendments  to  be  dealt  with  which 
have  been  made  known  to  the  leadership 
on  both  sides. 

I  announced  earlier  that  we  are  going 
to  be  in  late  tonight,  but  now  that  we 
have  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure, tomorrow  at  5,  I  put  Senators  on 
notice  that  if  they  do  not  c(Hne  to  the 
floor  and  offer  their  amendments  within 
the  next  half  hour  or  so,  I  see  no  point 
in  the  Senate  remaining  in  session  late. 
I  do  not  want  to  cut  anybody  off.  We 
have  waited  arotmd  most  of  the  after- 
noon for  Senators  to  present  their 
amendments. 

I  hope  that  those  who  hear  me  in  the 
Chamber  and  those  who  may  hear  these 
remarks  in  their  offices,  on  the  communi- 
cation system,  will  notify  their  Members 
that  it  is  urgent  that  they  come  to  the 
floor  and  offer  their  amendments;  be- 
cause if  those  amendments  are  not  of- 
fered wlth'n  a  reasonable  time,  by  6: 15  or 
6:30,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  get  other 
amendments  and  make  good  progress,  I 
do  not  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
main in  session  late. 


I  urge  all  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments remaining  to  come  to  the  flom-  and 
offer  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
can  at  least  clear  up  a  couple  of  more 
amendments  tonight.  Could  we  try  to 
get  a  couple  of  amendments  before  we 
quit? 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  are  not  going  to  set  a 
time  for  quitting.  I  still  hope  we  can  stay 
in  session  late.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
keep  the  Senate  in  session  late  Just  to 
have  quorum  calls  until  the  next  speaker 
arrives. 

Members  will  have  a  problem  tomor- 
row if  they  do  not  offer  their  amend- 
ments tonight,  because  with  15  amend- 
ments still  on  the  list,  if  we  go  out  at 
6:15  or  6:30,  there  is  going  to  be  pande- 
monium tomorrow  when  Senat<M-8  try  to 
offer  their  amendments. 

I  hope  Senators  will  come  to  the  floor 
now,  or  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible, 
and  offer  those  amendments,  because  it 
is  very  difllcult  to  expect  the  Senate  to 
wait  around  for  that. 

I  observe  that  the  minority  leader  is 
smiling,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  aU  I 
know  about  trying  to  make  the  Senate 
perform  I  have  learned  from  him. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  leaders  are  here  and  the  managers  of 
the  bill  are  here,  they  can  be  very  per- 
suasive about  these  amendments. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt).  relat- 
ing to  the  MX,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  It  would  take  some  time 
to  argue,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  it,  and  I  think  it  would  go  to 
a  rollcall  vote  if  it  were  called  up. 

Senator  Ncim  has  an  amendment  that 
I  do  not  believe  will  be  complicated,  al- 
though the  language  has  been  difficult  to 
put  together,  and  it  is  going  to  have 
some  appeal. 

I  am  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  if 
those  two  amendments  are  set  fOT  tomor- 
row morning,  it  will  assure  that  those 
who  have  to  leave  later  in  the  afternoon 
will  be  here  to  vote  on  those  two  amend- 
ments, which  I  consider  the  major 
amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  talk 
to  Senator  Schmitt  and  see  if  we  can 
get  him  to  act  on  his  amendment  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

There  is  also  another  amendment  by 
Senator  Wallop  which  is  of  some  sig- 
nificance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H  Sena- 
tors will  kindly  use  those  microphones, 
those  not  in  the  Chamber  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  dis- 
pose of  Senator  Wallop's  amendment 
this  evening. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  report  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  that  in  the  course  of 
my  frustration  this  afternoon  in  trying 
to  get  amendments  offered  I  talked,  I 
believe,  to  every  Member  on  this  side 
whose  name  appears  on  the  list,  and  let 
me  make  this  report  if  I  may. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  is  probably  going  to 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  his  amendment 
yet  this  afternoon.  I  have  urged  him  to 
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do  BO,  and  I  believe  he  maj  be  In  the 
Chamber  before  very  long. 

I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  and  to  other  Sena- 
tors associated  with  the  amendment  that 
he  may  c^er,  and  I  hope  that  that  might 
be  posslUe  to  dispose  of  yet  this  after- 
noon or  this  evening. 

I  have  talked  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  OoMEifici) 
and  I  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  amendment  as  well.  I  think 
there  is  tome  possibility  that  the  com- 
mittee might  be  even  favorably  disposed 
to  accepting  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
wUch  amendment  is  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  urge  the  Senator  to 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Which 
amendment  is  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  the  Domenici 
amendment  No.  10  on  my  list. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  urge  him  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  before  something  bad  happens 
to  that  predisposition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cbatu)  is  here  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  Just  here  for  a 
colloquy.  

Mr.  BAKER.  I  urge  him  to  consider 
his  amendment  as  weU. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  waiting  patiently. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  are  going  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  end  my  report  then  with 
the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
might  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments wiU  come  to  the  Chamber  and  call 
up  their  amendments  because  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  stated  time  to- 
morrow will  end  at  no  later  than  5  pjn.. 
and  If  Senators  have  not  called  up  their 
amendments  by  then  there  will  be  a 
crush  on  the  time,  and  in  order  that  Sen- 
ators might  have  adequate  time  for  de- 
bate of  their  amendments  I  hope  that 
they  will  take  advantage  of  the  hour  now. 
Hie  majority  leader  has  indicated  that 
the  Senate  could  be  In  late  tonight,  rea- 
sonably late,  and  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
we  have  Informed  Senators  of  that  possi- 
bility. Se  they  are  prepared  I  am  sure. 

So  in  order  that  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  their  amendments  up, 
have  adequate  time  to  debate  them  be- 
fore the  final  vote  on  the  measure  tomor- 
row, it  would  be  well  If  they  took  advan- 
tage of  this  particular  hour  today  and 
the  Senate  could  act  on  an  amendment 
or  on  amendments. 

So  I  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  expressing  the  hope  that  Sena- 
tors will  act  accordingly. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  am  especially 


grateful  for  his  assistance  and  admoni- 
tion to  all  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who  seeks 
recognition? 

Mr.  PRYOR  and  Mr.  CHAFEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
colloquy  that  I  wish  to  engage  in  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  will  take  about  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  proud  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

THC   lOTH  TBIDCNT 

M*-.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  these  remarks  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

As  the  chairman  knowns  my  constit- 
uents from  Rhode  Island  and  my  col- 
leagues from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Connecticut  are,  of  course,  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  involving  the 
partial  authorization  of  the  10th  Tri- 
dent ballistic  missile  submarine.  Electric 
Boat  is  the  largest  private  employer  in 
my  State  and  the  second  largest  private 
employer  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

In  the  committee's  report,  and  I  wish 
to  read  to  the  distinguished  chairman,  it 
says  as  follows  on  page  67  with  regard 
to  the  10th  Trident: 

The  committee  is  .  .  .  recommending  the 
deferral  of  authorization  for  the  tenth  Tri- 
dent submarine.  The  committee  Is,  however, 
authorizing  an  additional  t75  million  for 
procurement  of  prefabricated  sections  and 
components  for  this  vessel.  Authorization  of 
these  funds,  together  with  the  $307.8  mil- 
lion previously  authorized  for  long-lead 
Items,  should  Insure  that  this  ship  could  be 
delivered  to  the  Navy  at  approximately  the 
same  time  as  if  It  had  been  fully  authorized 
In  flscal  year  1S83.  This  additional  funding 
will  also  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  pres- 
ent work  force  and  subcontractor  structure. 
The  cor^mlttee  also  recommenc's  a  furt»-er 
$35  million  for  procurement  and  prefabrlca- 
tlon  of  similar  Items  for  an  Uth  Trident  sub- 
marine In  order  to  preserve  the  currently 
plannei  submarine  construction  schedules 
and  achieve  economies  of  scale. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  fully  au- 
thorize the  10th  Trident,  as  I  mentioned, 
has  us  deeply  concerned  and  may  pose  a 
number  of  extremely  undesirable  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  disruption  in  pro- 
duction at  the  shipyard's  two  principal 
facilities,  Quonset  Point  in  my  State  and 
Groton,  Conn.,  the  possibility  of  lay- 
offs of  skilled  workers  at  these  sites;  and. 
most  importantly,  a  delay  in  delivery 
to  the  Navy  of  the  Trident  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  if  it  is  his  understanding  that 
these  undesirable  consequences  are  not 
likely  to  be  experienced? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks  and  the 
questions  he  has  raised. 

Our  committee  was  extremely  con- 
cerned in  its  deliberations  on  the  10th 
Trident  that  we  not  compound  the  ex- 


isting problems  with  the  THdcnt  con- 
struction program  as  we  took  whatever 
steps  were  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  enormous  sums  involved  in 
the  OAio-class  submarine  program  were 
efficiently  and  wisely  managed. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided the  funds  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed for  the  10th  Trident — expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  cur- 
rently planned  delivery  date  for  this 
submarine  of  May  1988.  These  funds  are 
to  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
those  important  components  and  pre- 
fabrication  of  necessary  elements  of  a 
Trident  submarine  normally  undertaken 
at  this  point  in  the  ship's  construction. 
It  was  the  committee's  intention  in  au- 
thorizing these  additional  funds  that 
work  would  proceed  on  the  10th  Trident 
submarine  in  basically  the  same  way 
and  at  the  same  pace  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  it  been  fully  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  authorization  of  an  ad- 
ditional $35  million  in  long-lead  funds 
for  procurement  of  similar  items  for 
the  Uth  submarine,  to  permit  the  reali- 
zation of  economies  of  scale  as  materiel 
for  two  submarine  are  bought  simul- 
taneously. 

The  committee  feels  these  steps  will 
insure  that  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram moves  forward  at  a  pace  consistent 
with  sound  program  management  and 
will  help  to  minimize  the  chance  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  many  problems  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  course  of 
construction  of  other  ships  of  this  class. 
But  most  im[X)rtantly.  the  committee 
has  been  assured  by  the  Navy  that,  if 
this  level  of  fimding  is  provided,  in  the 
absence  of  other  difficult' es.  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  should  not  re- 
su't  in  any  delay  of  delivery  of  the  10th 
Trident  submarine  to  the  fleet. 

May  I  say  that  if  it  should  happen  that 
we  are  off  the  mark  on  this,  I  am  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  go  through  the  sup- 
plemental process  for  any  additional 
fund'ng  thnt.  might  be  reouired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  those  remarks. 

I  ask  him  one  further  question. 

In  the  ccKnmittee  report  it  says  in  the 
quote  which  I  read  that  "this  additional 
fimding  will  also  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  present  work  force  and  subcon- 
tractor structure."  As  the  distinguished 
chairman  knows,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  get  maximum  efficiency 
and  the  lowest  cost  In  these  yards  that 
a  consistency  in  the  level  of  the  work 
force  be  maintained. 

So  I  ask  mv  distinguished  colleague  if 
it  is  his  judgment  that  the  funding  which 
has  been  provided  for  this  10th  Trident 
will  indeed  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
present  work  force  and  the  subccmtrac- 
tor  structure? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  certainly  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee,  and  I  can  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island-that  I 
personally  would  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  jeopardize  the  integrity  of  that 
work  force  because  it  is  a  vital  part  of 
our  defense  industrial  base.  By  the  same 
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token,  the  Trident  ixtigram  Is  vital  to 
our  national  security.  Theref(»«.  the 
committee's  intent  has  been  properly 
read  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  appreciate  very  much 
those  remarks.  They  are  reassuring.  I 
would  like  to  amplify  a  litUe  bit  on  the 
final  comment  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  few  minutes  ago  regarding 
the  possibility  of  a  supplemental  if  the 
funding  now  authorized  proved  to  be  in- 
adequate or  incorrect.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  intends  to  place  language  In 
their  committee  report  to  the  effect  that 
if  their  projections  with  regard  to  the 
level  of  this  funding  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect, then  they  would  expect  to  use  the 
supplemental  authorization  process  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  ttie  moneys  currenUy 
authorized. 

IX>  I  understand  that  that  is  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman's  intent  also,  should 
this  situation  arise? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  that  is  my  intent 
and,  incidentally,  I  made  that  commit- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  per- 
sonally. I  might  note  further  that  the 
contract  will  not  be  let  until  about  Oc- 
tober 1982  so  we  will  have  ample  time  to 
act  if  it  is  required  that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Again  I  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  these  re- 
marks. I  believe,  and  it  is  my  hope,  that 
the  problems  which  may  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  not  to  fully  au- 
thorize the  10th  Trident  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  committee's  decision  to 
authorize  a  smaller  sum  of  money  and 
to  depend  on  the  supplemental  authml- 
zation  process  in  the  event  of  future  dif- 
ficulties. Again.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  permitting  me  to  intervene. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   101 

(Purpose:  Relating  to  sole  source 
contracting) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PKToa) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 101: 

On  pag«  63.  strike  lines  18  through  30  and 
reletter  all  subsequent  subparagraphs  of 
subsection  (b)  (3). 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  today  is  an  amend- 
ment striking  subparagraph  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 908(b)  (2)  which  relates  to  sole- 
source  contracting  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  amendment  would  simply  delete 
one  subparagraph  that  I  feel  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  spirit  not  only  of  good 
business,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  this 
whole  section  908  that  relates  to  sole- 
source  contracting  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  think  that  if  this  subpara- 
graph remains  in  the  committee  bin,  if 
it  becomes  the  law,  it  Is  going  to  open  a 
door  that  Is  going  to  be  very  large,  and 


we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  basically 
destroying  the  intent  of  the  contracting 
and  bidding  procedure  that  should  be 
carried  out,  even  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Under  the  proposed  requirement  for 
contracts  in  section  908(a)  of  the  legis- 
lation, sole-source  contracts  over  $100,000 
may  only  be  awarded  after:  First,  notice 
of  intent  is  published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily:  second,  expiration  of  30 
days;  third,  consideration  of  bids  re- 
ceived during  those  30  days;  and  fourth, 
a  Secretary  of  Defense  designee  approval. 

Mr.  President,  section  908(b)  (D— I  do 
not  want  to  get  too  technical  here — pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  for  national  security 
reasons.  This  section  is  not  the  section 
I  object  to  because  I  think  under  certain 
conditions  we  do  have  to  impose  naticmal 
security  requirements  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  going  to  run  its  business 
properly  and  keep  the  defense  network 
of  this  country  strong. 

But,  Mr.  President,  where  I  do  find 
great  concern  is  in  secticm  908(b)(2). 
It  provides  additional  exceptions,  and 
one  of  those  additional  exceptions  is  908 
(b)  (2)  (F)  which  provides  an  exception 
for: 

Procurement  of  personal  or  professional 
services,  to  the  extent  that  a  determination 
Is  made  that  only  one  source  can  provide 
the  desired  service; 

Mr.  President,  that  language.  I  think, 
is  much  too  broad.  I  think  this  language 
is  going  to  give  the  Department  of 
Defense  too  much  leeway  in  sole-source 
contracting,  especially  very  large  sole- 
source  awards  which  are  given  constantly 
not  only  by  this  Department,  but  by  de- 
partments and  agencies  throughout  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  think  this  exception  should  be  de- 
leted for  two  reasons:  First,  there  is  a 
substantial  problem  in  this  area  of  con- 
tracting, as  we  have  learned  from  our 
investigation  over  the  last  few  years 
into  the  Government's  use  of  consulting 
services,  in  contracts  to  purchase  per- 
sonal and  professional  services.  In  fact, 
a  recent  GAO  report,  which  came  out  on 
March  31,  1981,  has  confirmed  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  problems  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  overuse  of  sole- 
source  awards. 

"Rie  second  reason  why  I  feel  section 
(F)  should  be  deleted,  Mr.  President,  is 
because  I  find  this  secti(xi  to  be  totally 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
entire  section  908.  Section  908(a)  pro- 
vides very  wisely  that  sole-source  awards 
should  be  tested  by  the  mailtet,  and  if 
a  better  proposal  comes  forward,  then 
the  Government's  interest  is  served. 

Section  908(b)(2)(F)  removes  the 
market  and  returns  the  authority  to  pro- 
curanent  and  program  officials  to  deter- 
mine how  many  sources  can  provide  the 
service. 

I  think  this  section  is  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  proper  omtracting,  and  I 
tiiink  it  gives  entirely  too  much  leeway 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  award 
s(de-source  contracts  when  it  is  not  in 
the  area  of  national  security  matters. 

htr.  President,  we  have  also  found  in 
this  recent  GAO  report  of  March  31, 
1981,  that  sole-source  awards  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In  a 
study  prepared  by  GAO  reviewing  sev- 


eral hundred  contracts  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  GAO  found  that  82 
percent  of  the  oKitracts  reviewed  at 
random  were  awarded  sole  source  with- 
out any  competiticm  whatsoever.  Tbe 
primary  factors  cited  by  GAO  in  this 
particular  situation  were — and  I  wiU  list 
three  of  those — continuous  contractual 
relations;  second,  large  numbers  of  un- 
solicited proposals;  and  third,  the  In- 
volvement of  former  employees  in  con- 
tract performance. 

The  fact  that  82  percent  of  the  con- 
tract awards  were  sole-source  awards 
is,  I  think,  a  very  sad  commentary  on 
DOD's  commitment  to  cost  minimization, 
and  I  consider  it.  and  I  think  many  of 
our  colleagues  consider  it.  to  be  a  great 
disservice  to  all  taxpayers,  especially 
when  it  has  been  stated  that  an  average 
of  20  percent  of  a  c(Ritract's  cost  can 
be  saved  by  competition,  and  20  percent 
at  DOD  represents  a  substantial  amount 
of  taxpayer  money. 

When  we  see  these  facts  and  these  fig- 
ures, Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
concern  that  section  (F)  appears  to  be 
left  in  this  particular  legislation  author- 
izing Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions. 

If  tiiis  section  remains  in  the  legisla- 
tion I  think  it  will  really  take  the  lid 
off  contracting  by  DOD;  it  will  give  them 
a  Uank  check  to  get  around  the  require- 
ments relating  to  sole-source  contract- 
ing. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  think  if  secticn 
(F>  remains  we  are  not  going  to  have 
very  many  competitive  bids  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  because  this  section 
is  a  hole  big  enough,  I  think,  to  drive 
a  Mack  truck*  through. 

We  have  the  provision  in  there,  (mce 
again.  Mr.  President,  that  would  protect 
our  national  security  interests,  and  that 
designation,  of  course,  would  come  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  have  no 
problon  whatsoever  with  that  section. 
But  it  is  section  (F)  that  I  attempt  to 
eliminate  with  this  amendment,  and  I 
certainly  hope  my  colleagues  will  look 
favorably  upon  this  attempt  to  save  the 
taxpayers  what  I  believe  to  be  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bakek).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  believe 
my  amendment  is  pending  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  introduce  a  clean  amendment, 
changing  a  few  words.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Aui- 
stkonc).  Unanimous  consent  is  not  re- 
quired. The  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

UP  AMKMinCKNT  MO.   tOS 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  said  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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ttm  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foQows: 

TIM  Senator  from  ArkansM  (Mr.  FmToa) 
pfOooMS  an  unprl&tad  amendment  num- 
bwad  101. 

Ob  p«S*  5S.  lln«  IB  after  "Ices,"  Insert  the 
following:  "In  an  amount  less  Uban  •SOO.OOO". 

ICr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  basically. 
what  tbls  amendment  does  Is  to  help  re- 
strict the  number  of  sole-source  awards 
In  the  area  of  personal  and  professional 
services  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  authorise  and  can  Implement. 

I  would  like  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  last  several  moments  we  have  had 
the  total  cooperation  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Senator  TDwn.  and  his 
staff  In  working  out  the  change  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  state 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
Town,  has  also  acknowledged  the  need 
to  tighten  up  in  this  particular  area  of 
sole-aource  contracting,  and  that  he  will 
hold  hearings  later  in  th=s  session  of 
Congress  relative  to  this  specific  issue. 

I  want  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  that  accom- 
modation. I  think  It  will  be  something 
most  worthwhile.  I  hope  the  chairman 
will  notify  me  when  such  hearing  does 
occur. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  confirm  what  my  distinguished 
neighbor  from  Arkansas  has  said.  It  is 
our  intent  to  hold  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  certainly  welcome  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who  has  maintained  an  intense 
interest  In  th's  matter.  I  believe  ever 
since  he  has  been  in  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve he  started  getting  into  this  matter 
on  the  first  day  he  was  here. 

We  are  all  aware  of  his  good  work  in 
this  area.  We  look  forward  to  cooperat- 
ing with  him  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
chairman  would  allow  me.  I  would  also 
commend  Senator  Levin,  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  this  entire  sec- 
tion 908.  which  relates  to  the  awarding 
of  sole-source  contracts.  Senator  Lcvin 
has  taken  an  intense  interest  in  this 
area,  as  has  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

I  also  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Senator  Smnfis  of  Mississippi. 
He  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attent'on  once  again  and 
accommodating  us  In  the  effort  to 
tighten  up  on  some  of  these  contracts 
that  not  only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  award -ng  on  a  sole-source  basis 
but.  of  course,  are  awarded  throughout 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  accommodating  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SrraJNIS.  Mr  President.  I  th<nk 
the  alterations  which  have  been  made 
nfr  ■*»■«  *»eJP'ul  and  highly  desirable  in 
tWs  section  of  the  law.  I  am  glad  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHATBt).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  102)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sunend- 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENOMSNT  NO.    103 

(Purpose:  To  duthorlse  $30  mliilon  for  the 
Air  Force  and  t20  million  for  DARPA  for 
space-based  laser  weapons  research  and  to 
direct  the  Air  Force  to  establish  a  Program 
Management  Office  and  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed systems  deflnltlon  report  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mi .  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Schmltt.  proposeii  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered   103. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i&  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  10.  strive  out  '  $q.  130.100.- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,160,100,- 
000". 

On  page  22  line  11.  strikeout  "SI,i35.560,- 
000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1.9&5.5S0,- 
000". 

On  page  28.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SPACE-BASSO     LASEa     WEAPONS 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  establish  a  Program  Management  Office 
for  alr-bome  and  space- based  laser  weapons 
programs.  Such  office  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
systems  definition  of  the  space-based  laser 
weapons  program  which  shall  Include  costs, 
schedule,  and  identification  of  risks.  Upon 
completion  of  the  systems  definition  study, 
the  Secretary  .shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  containing 
the  resulta  of  such  study. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  addition  to 
Senator  ScHmrr,  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment:   Senators  Warner. 

GOLDWATER.  SYMMS.  EaST,  HELMS.  HATCH, 

Armstrong.  Dole.  Laxalt.  SncpsoN. 
INOUYE.  Hayakawa.  and  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  The  amendment  that  Is 
at  the  dssk  represents  a  compromise  on 
the  part  of  Senators  Tower,  Waenkr, 
ScHMTTT,  and  myself  to  try  to  acceler- 
ate the  program  to  build  a  space  laser 
weapon,  and  to  accentuate  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Defense  Establishment 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  laser  weap- 
onry. 

The  committee  did  not  decide  what  to 
do  about  laser  weaponry.  It  purposely 
left  this  question  for  the  full  Senate  to 
decide. 

In  addition  to  my  cosponsors,  many 
others  in  this  body  feel  that  we  should 
put  a  laser  weapon  in  space  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  in  this  body  are  not  alone  In 
thinking  a  laser  weapon  should  be 
rushed  to  completion.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  expressed  a  similar  wish  to 
two  Members  of  this  body:  Senator 
Tower  and  Senator  Schmtit. 

We  learned  from  a  four-column  head- 
line in  the  Washington  Post  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1980.  that  President-elect  Reagan 
"expressed  a  strong  Interest  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  a  laser  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  attack."  I  have 
written  to  the  President,  asking  him  to 
reaffirm  his  position.  But  due  to  the 
press  of  time  and  other  matters,  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  direct  response  and  must 
rely  on  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  fa- 
vorable reaction  to  it. 

The  reason  President  Reagan  report- 
edly gave  for  favoring  space  lasers  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  I  gave  tliii  body  last 
year  when  I  proposed  an  amendment 
nearly  identical  to  this.  The  impoiiance 
of  ballistic  missiles  defense:  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  does  not 
now  have  either  the  intention  or  the 
means  to  protect  the  American  peoole  in 
case  of  missile  attack.  Even  the  worst 
detractors  of  laser  weaponry  a^ree  that 
laser  weapons — of  the  type  we  know  how 
to  build — based  in  space  could  destrov 
any  missiles  the  Soviets  have  ever  built 
or  now  know  how  to  build.  This  Govern- 
ment owes  it  to  this  country's  citizens  to 
try  its  utmost  to  protect  their  lives. 
Therefore,  in  the  name  of  our  cospon- 
sors. and  of  the  President.  I  urge  mv  col- 
leagues to  make  a  commitment  to  the 
Koal  of  space  laser  defense,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  money  to  back  up  that  com- 
mUment.  The  moneys  represented  by 
this  compromise  are  a  token  of  that 
commitment. 

The  original  amendment  that  I  had 
proposed  to  offer  was  an  advanced  and 
cohesive  program  to  support  both 
DARPA  and  the  Air  Force  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  these 
weapons  as  soon  as  possible.  The  orig- 
inal amendment  sought  $250  million.  By 
compromise  we  have  now  scaled  back 
that  request  to  around  $50  million.  I 
happen  to  think  that  Is  too  little,  but  I 
think  it  is  better  to  have  a  commitment 
and  a  token  amount  than  to  leave  the 
question  lie  for  another  year. 

The  goal  of  space  defense  is  within  our 
grasp — if  we  will  seize  it.  Unfortunately 
it  is  also  within  the  Soviet  Union's  grasp, 
and  we  know  that  whi1'»  we  are  not  doing 
our  utmost  to  se'^e  it.  the"  are.  Last  vear 
the  New  York  Times  quoted  a  national 
intelligence  estimate  to  the  effect  that 
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the  Soviets  were  expected  to  test  a  laser 
weapon  In  orbit  by  the  middle  of  this 
decade.  As  of  today  our  own  space  laser 
program  still  alms  at  a  possible  on-oroit 
demonstration  by  as  far  out  as  1992. 
Unless  Congress  mandates  otherwise,  the 
bureaucracy,  true  to  its  habits,  will  stay 
on  this  course — until  of  course  the 
Soviets  actually  put  a  laser  in  orbit. 
Then  there  will  be  a  commotion  bigger 
than  the  one  which  followed  the  launch- 
ing of  Sputnik  almost  24  years  ago.  But 
by  that  time  we  may  well  be  too  far  be- 
hind in  this  vital  field. 

And  the  public  wiU  take  great  umbrage 
at  a  body  which  had  knowlec^e  of  the 
advanced  state  of  this  technology  and 
decided  on  a  political  basis  not  to  ae- 
velop  on  accelerated  program,  knowing 
that  we  had  that  option  laid  in  front 
of  us. 

By  the  time  a  Soviet  weapon  would  be 
orbited  certain  choices  before  us  w  11  be 
terribly  unpleasant.  Seymour  Zeiberg 
who  was  one  of  tne  Carter  adminiokia- 
tion's  great  detractors  of  this  concept 
nonetheless  felt  that  If  the  Soviets  ware 
to  put  such  weapon  in  space  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  is  to  shoot  It  down. 

I  fail  to  understand  why  we  would 
risk  going  to  war  to  destroy  a  weapon 
when  we  can  shoulder  a  much  smaller 
risk  and  indeed  orbit  our  ownf  In  ad- 
vance of  the  Soviet  weapon.  Our  tech- 
nology Is  in  my  estimation  that  tar 
advanced. 

The  other  option  we  would  have  in 
addition  to  shooting  It  down  Is  simply 
to  acquiesce  to  Soviet  dominance  in 
space,  an  eQually  unlikely  and  unpalat- 
able concept. 

But  today  we  have  a  much  better 
choice  and  another  one,  and  that  is  to 
build  oar  own  laser  system  as  fast  as 
possible  in  the  hope  of  being  there  first 
or  at  least  not  far  behind. 

It  Is  possible  for  this  country  to  meet 
or  beat  the  Soviets'  schedule  in  space 
laser  weaponry.  Indeed,  high  technology 
is  this  country's  great  strength.  All  ex- 
perts agree  that  in  order  to  kill  a  liquid- 
fueled  missile — made  of  aluminum — a 
chemical  laser  of  the  type  we  propose 
building  must  deliver  some  200  to  600 
joules  per  sec<Hid.  To  do  that  at  a  range 
of  3,000  to  5.000  miles  the  laser  must  put 
out  at  least  5  meeawatts  of  power.  Well, 
the  laser,  the  building  of  which  we  want 
to  accelerate,  was  designed  to  put  out  5 
megawatts  of  power.  But,  along  the  way, 
so  many  improvements  have  been  made 
that  the  engineers  working  on  it  con- 
fidently project  that  it  will  put  out  per- 
haps double  that  amount  of  power. 

To  kill  a  missile  3,000  to  5,000  miles 
away,  plain  mathematics  says  that  one 
must  be  able  to  point  the  wearon  to  an 
accuracy  of  two-tenths  of  a  millionth  of 
a  degree.  But  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  a  machine  that  routinely  does  much 
better  than  that.  To  kill  a  missile  3,000  to 
5.000  miles  away  with  a  chemical  laser 
one  must  focus  the  beam  with  a  laser- 
resistant  mirror  at  least  4  meters  In 

doubt  about  our  ability  to  build  such  a 
thing.  Most  of  the  research  has  gone  into 
ways  of  doing  it  more  cheaply  and  with 
a  set  of  materials  far  more  easilv  man- 
ageable than  glass.  The  research  has  paid 


off  to  the  point  that  a  major  aerospace 
company  has  proposed  a  fixed-price  con- 
tract for  delivery  of  a  segmented  IO- 
meter laser  mirror  in  5  years. 

'I'he  pojit  1  am  trying  to  make  here  is 
that  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in  this  coim- 
try.  We  have  spent  money,  dollars  after 
dollars  and  billions  and  billions,  for 
weapons  whose  only  consequence  is  to 
kill  people.  Now  we  have  within  our 
capability  the  possibility  of  developing 
weapons  whose  only  real  role  in  the  world 
is  to  kill  the  things  that  kill  people. 

The  American  public  might  be  well  dis- 
tressed to  find  out  that  all  the  billions 
and  billions  we  spend  on  defense  provides 
us  with  no  defense  but  only  offense.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
put  Into  space  a  laser  weapon  to  destroy 
the  things  that  do  damage  to  our  people. 
Here  we  have  the  chance  to  make  a  ccmi- 
mitment  to  the  American  people  at  last 
to  try  to  defend  them  against  some  of  the 
horrors  of  the  nuclear  holocaust.  To  do 
less  than  this  is  an  irresponsible  act. 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  acceler- 
ated development  of  laser  weapons  cite 
the  risk.  When  you  ask  them  the  risk,  the 
risk  is  that  there  would  be  a  few  dollars 
spent  that  might  not  be  retrievable.  But 
no  one  talks  about  the  other  risk,  the  risk 
of  not  being  able  to  get  there  and  not 
being  able  to  defend  our  people  against 
the  kinds  of  attack  that  we  know  is 
within  the  technical  capability  of  the 
Soviets  to  moimt. 

The  lasers  which  we  propose  to  build 
with  this  money  are  not  going  in  space 
to  melt  down  Moscow,  Kiev,  or  Lenin- 
grad or  anything  else  in  space.  The  only 
and  sole  function  they  will  have  is  to 
destroy  missiles  as  they  leave  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Earth  and  enter  space. 

Space  is  the  ideal  environment  for  a 
laser  weapons  system.  It  has  so  many 
advantages  over  the  earthbound,  too  nu- 
merous to  enumerate  here.  Also,  the  sys- 
tem that  I  have  proposed  In  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  which  Members  have, 
could  provide  us  with  a  significant  capa- 
bility for  a  r  defense.  This  would  not  be 
a  partial  defense,  but  a  significant  abil- 
ity to  eliminate  long-range  aircraft  as 
threats  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  even  a  few  laser  sta- 
tions in  orbit  would  begin  to  attenuate 
the  missile  threat,  sea  launched  and  land 
launched  as  well. 

So  in  my  offering  this  amendment  I 
wish  to  thank  Senator  Warner.  Senator 
Tower,  and  Senator  Schmitt  for  work- 
ing with  me  to  achieve  at  least  this  min- 
imal acceleration  over  the  proposals  that 
were  there. 

In  the  year's  time  that  this  budget  will 
be  in  operation.  I  hope  that  the  Defense 
bureaucracy  will  have  come  back  to  us 
fully  more  ready  to  make  recommenda- 
tions in  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  than  they 
have  hitherto  made. 

My  own  disappo'ntment  Is  that  we 
were  not  able  to  get  our  recommenda- 
tions out  and  under  consideration  fast 
enough  to  go  the  full  route  that  we  orig- 
inally proposed. 

I  understand  where  we  are  now.  My 
disappointment  is  tempered  by  the  fact 
there  has  been  good-faith  bargaining  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  both 


the  majority  and  minority,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  add  this  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  ScHMTlT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  words  enough  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  lor  his  initiaUves  and 
efforts  along  this  line,  which  is  not  just 
a  technological  initiative  but  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  philosophical  ini- 
tiatives to  be  taken  by  anyone  in  the 
li.S.  Senate  in  matters  related  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and.  in  fact, 
the  defense  of  mankind,  because  what 
he  is  dealing  with  is  an  altemaUve  to 
what  Sakharov.  the  famous  Russian  dis- 
sident, has  referred  to  as  essentially  the 
uisane  policy  of  holding  innocent  hos- 
tages in  order  to  prevent  war. 

What  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
this  Senator  and  many  others  are  m- 
creasingly  aware  of  is  that  the  tech- 
nological revolution  through  which  we 
are  passing  is  providing  new  strategic 
policy  options  that,  as  the  President 
himself  fully  recognizes,  wiU  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  make  it  possible  to 
make  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ob- 
solete, to  provide  a  strategic  poUcy  op- 
tion based  on  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
tection of  human  beings  rather  than 
their  mass  destructicm. 

Clearly  a  major  component  of  this 
technological  revolution  that  bears  on 
this  matter  is  that  of  laser  weapons 
technology  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
expression  as  it  relates  to  spacebome 
and  airborne  systems,  and  as  it  relates 
to  the  very  broad  base  of  space  trans- 
portation technology  we  have  seen  so 
spectacularly  and  fiawlessly  demon- 
strated in  the  last  month  with  the  flight 
of  the  spaceship  and  the  aircraft  com- 
bined named  Columbia. 

When  one  puts  in  a  general  intuitive 
way  all  of  these  new  technological  ef- 
forts, which  have  been  amazingly  pre- 
served in  a  declining  defense  budget 
over  the  last  few  years,  one  begins  to 
see  at  least  intuitively  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  the  kinds  of  technological 
poUcy  breakthroughs  that  the  Senato- 
from  Wyoming  is  referring  to. 

However,  if  I  would  pick  one  thinj 
th^t  has  been  lacking  it  is  an  adminis- 
tration up  until  now  that  fuUy  perceives 
th3  opportunity  in  front  of  mank-nd. 
and  certainly  In  front  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  has  laid  out  in  a 
systematic  way.  in  a  way  that  we  are 
more  than  capable  of  doing,  a  program 
by  which  we  get  from  here  to  that  time 
in  which  truly  all  mankind  will  be  bet- 
ter served  than  it  is  today  by  the  pro- 
liferation of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

So  the  amendment,  the  compromise 
amendment,  that  has  been  agreed  to.  I 
think,  although  the  funding  level  is  not 
where  the  Senator  would  desire  or  even 
feel  that  could  be  absorbed  within  the 
current  technological  efforts,  does  take 
another  step  that  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, and  it  directs  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  prepare  the  kind  of  program 
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pian  that  has  been  lackinc  that  makes  it 
so  dUBcult  for  the  committee  of  juris- 
diction as  well  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
to  know  in  their  own  heart  that  the'se 
funds  can  be  well  spent  and  are  aimed 
at  a  conclusion  and  not  Just  a  continu- 
ing and  indefinitely  advancing  certain 
technological  initiatives. 

I  can  tell  you  in  my  own  home  State  of 
New  Mexico,  the  center  of  the  laser 
weapons  for  research  by  the  Air  Force 
and  a  locus  of  a  great  deal  of  the  laser 
weapon  research  being  done  by  th- 
Navy.  that  great  progress  is  being  made, 
remarkable  progress. 

The  test  program  for  the  airborre 
laser  system  is  on  schedule,  is  doing  very 
well,  and  the  test  objectives  are  bein? 
ach'eved  in  each  test. 

I  expect  that  to  continue,  and  under 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  fron' 
Wyoming  I  think  can  be  accelerated. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extremely  im 
portant  initiative,  and  I  hope  at  thi.^ 
time  next  year  we  will  be  in  a  position 
not  discussing  this  issue  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  in  the  cloakrooms  but  having 
persuaded  and  having  them  persuade 
themselves  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that,  indeed,  this  is  the  direction 
that  we  must  proceed  in. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  indicated,  this  amendment  has 
been  worked  out,  I  think,  in  a  spirit  of 
goodwill  with  all  of  us  appreciating  the 
objectives  of  Senator  Wallop's  amend- 
ment. Again  I  want  to  join  others  in 
commending  him  for  all  of  his  intense 
efforts  on  this.  He  has  worked  on  this  for 
a  long  time  and  devoted  more  effort  and 
energy  than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate  on 
this  particular  issue,  and  I  think  we  all 
owe  him  our  thanJcs  for  that. 

In  that  it  has  been  worked  out,  we  are 
prepared,  or  I  am  prepared,  certainly  to 
accept  it.  and  I  believe  that  Senator 
Snmns  has  been  consulted.  I  might  say 
that  there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
matter  so  I  would  suggest  if  we  could 
bring  the  debate  to  a  conclusion  fairly 
early  Senators  can  have  some  idea  of 
when  to  call  their  wives  and  tell  them 
to  put  the  soup  on. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  What  evidence  does 
the  Senator  have  now  or  of  what  official 
approval  in  backing  and  in  money  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  some 
agency  of  Government?  Just  go  over  that 
brefly,  please. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WeU,  I  have  been  a 
visitor  to  many  of  the  space  contractors 
that  have  been  working  on  the  various 
segments  of  this  weapon.  We  have  had 
other  conversations  with  the  defense 
plants. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pardon  me,  I  mean  it  is 
not  in  the  budget,  as  I  imderstand,  but 
do  you  have  some  evidence  or  assurance 
from  some  Department  of  Defense 

Mr.  WAIIOP.  We  have  had  conversa- 
tions with  the  Defense  Science  Board. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  I  can  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Ricoio  ought  to 
show  it. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  cannot  put  every- 
thing in  the  Record  because  there  has 
been  some  classified  information  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  we  will  try  to  assure 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  space-based  laser 
task  force  headed  by  Dr.  Foster  has  con- 
sidered the  precise  issues  presented  by 
Senators  Wallop  smd  ScmirrT. 

The  head  of  it.  Dr.  Foster,  met  with 
me  and  with  Senator  Wallop  and  others 
several  days  ago,  at  which  time  we  basi- 
cally defined  the  parameters  of  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  objectives  as 
set  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  cer- 
tain paragraph  that  I  have  marked  here 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  which  de- 
scribes tasicaUy  Dr.  Foster's  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  the  program,  and  also 
a  memorandum  containing  my  own 
points. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  our  view.  It  la  too  soon  to  attempt  to 
accelerate  SBL  development  toward  inte- 
grated space  demonstration  for  any  mission, 
particularly  for  ballistic  missile  defense.  We 
do  find  good  progress,  and  promise  that  SBL 
will  prove  to  be  of  use  for  some  missions.  All 
of  these  require  further  R&D.  and  a  push  to- 
ward Integrated  on-orblt  demonstrations 
would  seriously  endanger  this  necessary  work. 
Finally,  we  feel  that  the  Services  should  be 
more  strongly  Involved,  and  particularly  that 
the  Air  Force  should  be  In  charge  of  space 
component  experiments,  such  as  TALON 
OOLD.  A  great  deal  of  mission  analysis  and 
full  systems  study  must  be  done.  In  concert 
with  technical  developments,  before  we  will 
know  the  potential  for  accomplishing  SBL 
missions;  we  strongly  suggest  that  these  be 
performed  by  competing  teams,  again  with 
Service  Involvement. 

SPACZ-BASEO  LASEKS 

High  energy  laser  weapons  research  has 
received  extensive  funding  in  the  last  two 
years  and  lasers  will  inevitably  be  deployed 
as  weapon  systems  In  the  near  future. 

Space-based  ballistic  mlrsile  defense  has 
captured  much  public  attention  but  the  ear- 
liest applications  for  high  energy  laser  weap- 
ons are  likely  to  ground-  and  air-based. 

In  the  31st  Century  directed  energy  weap- 
ons such  as  space  lasers  are  almost  Inevi- 
table, but  achle-'ement  of  an  effective  space- 
based  ballistic  missile  defense  system  Is  far 
more  difficult  and  expensive  than  the  mast 
extreme  enthusiasts  admit. 

Numerous  technical,  doctrinal  and  weapon 
systems  difficulties  need  to  be  resolved.  Con- 
c^rnln"  the  soace-based  BMD  mission,  criti- 
cal deficiencies  in  our  ability  to  determine 
technical  feasibility  exist  In  laser  power  op- 
tics, pointing  and  tracking.  Integration  and 
beam  control,  laser  lethality,  flre  control  size 
and  weight  constraints,  field  avallablllty/vul- 
nermbtuty  and  cost  and  cost  effectiveness. 
For  the  least  demanding  space-based  mis- 
sions of  ASAT  and  D3AT  laser  power  and 
optics  present  major  uncertainties  as  to  tech- 
nical feasibility  but  not  critical  deficiencies. 

In  FT81  the  SASC  requested  a  space  laser 
feasibility  study.  That  study  was  conducted 
by  the  Office  of  the  USDR&E.  reviewed  by  BUI 
Perry  and  Dick  DeLauer,  reviewed  again  by  a 
Defense  Science  Board  ^pointed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  The  Defense  Science 
Board  has  concluded  that  the  potential  util- 
ity of  space-based  lasers  Is  significant  and 
that  an  average  of  850  million  per  year 
should  be  added   to  the  space-based   laser 


program.  Bowever,  tbe  D8B  concluded  unani- 
mously that  It  Is  too  soon  to  attempt  to 
accelerate  space-based  laser  development  to- 
wards Integrated  space  demonstration  for 
any  nUssion,  partlcuUrly  for  baUlstic  mlssil* 
defense. 

Concerning  space-based  laser  options,  tbe 
space  laser  study  considered  four  options: 

(1)   Continue  present  program. 

(3)  Across-the-board  increase  In  technol- 
ogy investment. 

(3)  Early  space  demonstration  of  concept 
plus  additional  advanced  laser  research. 

(4)  Restructured  program  to  deploy  rug- 
gedlzed,  weaponlzed  prototype  of  limited 
capability  space  laser  weapon  by  end  of 
decade. 

The  Defense  Science  Board's  conclusions 
support  a  program  between  Options  1  and  2. 
That  Is,  address  most  critical  technology 
concepts  first  to  determine  feasibility  and 
approach. 

The  Defense  Science  Board  concluded 
many  attractive  space-based  laser  missions 
such  as  ASAT  and  air  defense  can  be  per- 
formed more  cheaply  by  other  technologies 
such  as  miniature  homing  devices  and 
ground-based  lasers. 

Commitment  to  Manhattan-type  projects 
or  maximum  acceleration  requires  conunlt- 
ment  to  chemical  lasers  when  shorter  wave- 
length lasers  such  as  exlmer  lasers  may  offer 
far  more  cost  effective  approaches  only  a 
few  years  later. 

Once  technical  problems  for  space-based 
BMD  lasers  are  resolved  tremendous  systems 
and  operational  considerations  remain.  For 
example,  space  laser  sensors  and  weapons 
are  vulnerable  to  the  measure/countermeas- 
ure  syndrome. 

Some  advocates  have  suggested  that  space 
lasers  will  make  offensive  weapons  obsolete 
thus  providing  a  new  arms  control  regime. 
In  fact  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
always  work  together  and  In  this  case  ad- 
versaries, unwilling  to  live  without  an  of- 
fensive capability,  would  undoubtedly  plan 
to  attack  space  lasers  with  ASAT  systems 
including  other  space  lasers  so  as  to  free 
their  offensive  forces. 

First  space  laser  deplovments  will  have  a 
powerful  psychological  effect,  but  are  likely 
to  have  less  revolutionary  military  effect  for 
some  years  to  come.  However,  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  other  technologies  for 
space  warfare  will  arrive  long  before  space 
lasers  are  deployed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  I  wish  to  assure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  we  have  been  in  consultation  with 
the  Department,  there  is  documentation 
in  the  Record.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  indi- 
cated that  the  committee  desires  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  that  puts  it  in  the 
Record  to  that  extent,  and  I  accent  that. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
hear  this.  You  have  been  in  all  these 
negotiations  and  you  have  got  a  figure 
now.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  figure  now  is  $50 
million. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  see.  Very  weU.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  some  other  questions,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  look  with  favor  on  this 
project,  as  I  understand  it. 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money 
though?  Let  me  ask  the  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Tower,  where  is  it  going  to  come 
from  in  the  bill?  Are  you  going  to  make 
room  for  it  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions on  this.  We  believe  we  can  iden- 
tify some  areas.  We  have  also  discussed 
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this  with  DOD  so  we  can  identify  areas 
where  we  can  achieve  offsets  so  that  we 
can  keep  our  liill  under  the  budget  mark. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  at  some  point 
tomorrow  is  to  discuss  with  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee some  of  these  offsets,  and  we  will 
probably  come  in  with  an  amendment 
later  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  that 
will  keep  us  under  the  budget  amoimt. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
like  the  project.  I  think  there  is  justi- 
fication for  it.  I  am  willing  to  support  it. 
I  feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  others, 
although  if  others  show  up  on  this  side 
who  are  opposed  to  it  they  can  freely 
express  themselves. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Cohen  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  Senator  Garn,  I 
think,  is  already  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  pages  of  my  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  or  four  pages  of  the  letter 
which  I  sent  around  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WAIlXDP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chafee)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
lExHiarr  1] 

EXCERFTB 

Let  me  exnlsln  In  detail  what  the  amend- 
ment I  was  to  have  proposed  was  about. 
DESCBTVnotr  cf  the  akendmznt 
The  additional  money  would  be  spent  as 
follows: 

DABPA 

860  million — to  accelerate  and  redirect 
the  main  on^oln?  space  laser  programs  for 
cylindrical  cbemical  lasers,  pointer  trackers, 
and  large  optics,  in  order  to  achieve  space- 
qualified  hardware  by  FY  198.5. 

845  minion— to  accelerate  the  following 
efforts,  which  are  currently  barely  funded: 
(a)  develop  computers  and  software  for  c' 
and  flre  control,  (b)  develop  sensors  for 
acquisition  of  targets  using  ongoing  DARPA 
and  Air  Force  programs,  (c)  large,  segmented 
adaptive  metal-carbon-silicon  mirrors,  (d) 
advanced  resonators,  and  optical  coating  fa- 
cilities, and  (e)  development  of  follow-on 
advanced,  high-brightness  chemical  lasers. 

840  million — to  accelerate  development  of 
free-electron  lasers,  excimer  lasers,  Z-ray 
lasers,  and  visible  lasers. 

87.6  million— to  fund  DAPRA's  role  In  sub- 
scale  and  fun-scale  testing  of  ballistic  mls- 
sUes  and  strategic  aircraft  (with  and  without 
countermeasures)  to  determine  the  precise 
Interaction  between  lasers  and  targets. 

Subtotal— 1152.5  million. 
Air  Force 

87.5  million— to  fund  the  Air  Ptorce  space 
division's  role  In  sub-scale  and  full-scale 
testing  of  balllsUcs  missUes  and  aircraft 
(with  and  without  countermeasures)  to  de- 
termine the  precise  interaction  between  las- 
an  and  targets. 

•40  mlUlon— to  fund  efforts  subsequent  to 
the  cuiTtui  31  IT  to  Integrate  tbe  elemento 


of  th«  DABPA  triad  Into  batUe-capable  sys- 
tem, leading  to  a  design  decision  as  early  as 
practicable. 

830  million — to  design  and  develop  a  bat- 
tle management  system  for  space-based  las- 
ers, ground  support  systems,  and  tbe  means 
by  which  the  laser  spacecraft  wUl  interact 
with  the  launch  vehicle. 

$20  million — to  initiate  design  for  meas- 
ures to  enhance  the  stirvlvablUty  of  space 
lasers,  including  preparation  for  under- 
ground testing  for  nuclear  effects. 

Subtotal— 897.fi  mlUion. 

WHY    THIS    IS   NECESSAKT 

By  all  rights,  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  have  asked  for  this  money  and  this 
authority.  The  fact  it  did  not  Is  a  reflection 
of  a  historic  bias  built  Into  bureaucracies 
against  doing  new  things.  In  recent  years, 
the  tendency  In  DOD  has  been  to  drag  out 
Innovation,  to  be  terribly  careful,  to  study 
problems  to  death.  (The  MX  Is  a  perfect 
example.  We  started  talking  about  a  10  war- 
head counterforce  missile  In  1966,  about  the 
time  the  Soviets  started  on  the  SS-18.  The 
SS-18  was  fully  deployed  last  year.  Otir  MX 
may  make  It  In  1990,  by  which  time  many 
say  it  will  be  obsolete.)  In  our  defense  es- 
tablishment there  is  also  a  long-standing 
bias  against  defensive  weapons.  For  fifteen 
years,  our  national  strategy  has  been  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction.  We  have  intentionally 
avoided  doing  anything  serious  about  tbe 
Soviet  Union's  ability  to  wreak  destruction 
on  the  United  States.  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
a  good,  though  Imperfect,  ABM  system.  In- 
stead of  expanding  and  Improving  It,  we 
abandoned  the  field.  Today,  antlballlstlc 
missile  technology  Is  much,  much  superior  to 
what  It  was  ten  years  ago.  Today  also  there 
is  solid  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  everything  It  can  to  prepare  for 
fighting,  surviving  and  winning  a  war.  Its 
programs  In  ABMs  and  lasers  are  several 
times  as  big  as  ours.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
us  to  persist  In  our  foolish  concentration 
on  spending  money  to  kill  Russians  while 
wholly  neglecting  preparations  to  save  Amer- 
ican lives  in  the  event  of  war. 

The  bureaucracy,  true  to  form,  is  drag- 
ging Its  feet  on  this  matter.  But  this  should 
not  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty. 

HOW    SPACE    LASERS   W017LD    WORK 

If  our  laser  satellites  could  hover  over  the 
Soviet  missile  fields  and  the  submarine  pa- 
trol areas,  only  a  few  would  be  needed.  But 
since  they  must  orbit  the  earth,  we  must 
put  Into  space  enough  satellites  so  that  at 
any  given  time  the  right  number  will  be  in 
the  right  position.  What  that  number  Is 
depends  on  how  much  protection  we  want, 
and  on  the  actual  power  of  the  lasers  wc 
actually  put  into  orbit.  (We  can  afford  to 
discuss  openly  what  satellites  of  any  given 
power  would  do.  Of  course  once  we  determine 
precisely  what  we  will  do.  we  should  exercise 
the  greatest  secrecy  about  the  lasers'  actual 
capability.)  For  example,  as  few  as  four 
"primitive"  5  megawatt/4  meter  lasers 
would  destroy  every  single  long-range 
bomber  launched  against  us.  and  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  Soviet  submarine-launch- 
ed ballistic  missiles.  But  they  could  only 
kill  some  50  ICBMs.  Twenty-four  5/4s 
would  give  us  protection  against  Just  about 
all  SLBMs,  protection  against  all  SS-18s, 
plus  a  few  other  missiles.  But  twenty-four 
ten-megawatt,  ten  meter  lasers  would  nil 
Soviet  ICBMs — even  assuming  they  were 
twice  as  hard  as  they  are — at  a  rate  of  two 
per  second.  That  would  mean  that  we  would 
kUl  one  thousand  boosters  during  a  coordi- 
nated 5-mlnute  launch  (plus  250  second  bum 
time).  If  Soviet  missiles  are  made  like  nor- 
mal liquid  fueled  missiles,  that  is.  painted 
or  anodyzed  aluminum,  we  would  get  them 
all. 

Chemical  lasers  work  best  In  space.  The 
laser  light  is  produced  by  a  cbemical  reaction 


(no  external  power  is  needed)  under  ex- 
tremely low  pressure.  On  earth  we  need  huge 
machines  to  create  such  an  environment.  In 
space  it  is  there  for  free.  Also,  in  space  there 
Is  no  turbulence  to  affect  the  perfect  still- 
ness the  platform  needs  for  accuracy,  and 
no  impediment  whatever  to  the  beam  which, 
of  course,  propogates  at  the  speed  of  light. 

WHEN    WE  CAN   EXPECT   RESULTS 

/■.s  With  anything  new,  there  are  no  facts 
concerning  final  completion  dates,  only 
projections.  Moreover,  almost  everything  de- 
pends on  how  hard  one  tries. 

Recall  the  Ballistic  Missile  Program  of  the 
late  19S0S  and  early  1960s.  In  those  days  the 
US.  government  did  things  differently.  The 
technical  unknowns  were  far  greater  then 
than  they  are  now  in  the  case  of  space  lasers, 
yet  the  first  Thor  squadron  and  the  first 
Po'.arls  boat  were  In  operation  respectively 
three  and  a  half  and  just  over  four  years 
after  contracts  were  let.  The  moon  program, 
a  much  more  complex  thing,  took  eight 
years. 

Today,  DARPA's  very  cautious  estimate  Is 
that  the  first  weapon  could  fly  by  1987. 
People  in  industry  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ways  things  used  to  be  done  believe  we  could 
squeeze  a  year  or  possibly  more  out  of  that. 
At  that  point  we  might  have  a  five  megawatt 
laser  or  a  ten  megawatt  laser,  or  somewhat 
more,  or — though  unlikely,  somewhat  leas. 
We  could  have  a  four  meter  mirror  or  a  ten 
meter  mirror.  The  technology  Is  that  far 
along. 

The  worst  detractors,  the  people  in  DOD 
who  have  been  fighting  against  accelerating 
laser  weapons,  estimate  that  a  fleet  of  ten 
megawatt,  ten  meter  lasers  could  be  In  orbit 
in  fifteen  years.  I  believe  ten  or  eleven  years 
is  more  likely,  but  only  If  we  really  work  at  It. 

COST 

Last  year  DARPA  estimated  the  total  cost 
of  the  first  5/4  laser  battle  station  at  82.2 
billion.  Today.  I  understand  a  study  done  by 
a  group  headed  by  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem cites  85  billion.  I  do  not  think  the  truth 
lies  in  between.  Last  year  the  chief  opponent 
Dr.  Seymour  Zelberg.  handed  me  a  slmUar 
cost  estimate,  based  on  an  Incompetent 
method — comparing  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
posed lasers  with  the  weight  and  cost  of 
other  high-technology  satellites.  But  40''c  of 
a  laser's  satellite  weight  can  be  cheap  fuel 
A  significant  percentage  will  be  relatively 
cheap  structures,  and  not-prohlbitlvely- 
expenslve  optics.  Highly  expensive  electron- 
ics will  form  tlie  smallest  part  of  the  system. 
I  will  stick  to  the  82  to  83  billion  range.  By 
the  way.  one  can  tell  the  intentions  of  the 
DOD  bureaucracy  by  noting  that  they  quote 
tVe  scary  cost  of  850  billion  for  the  system's 
whole  "life  cycle."  We  do  not  quote  the  price 
of  a  submarine  that  way.  If  It  costs  a  billion 
to  develop  it  and  buy  It.  that  Is  what  it  costs. 
If  we  start  adding  in  the  salaries  of  malnte- 
nan;^  workers  twenty  years  from  now  we  are 
talking  about  something  else. 

ABCUlfENTS 

There  is  no  argument  about  how  space 
lasers  wou:d  affect  the  ABM  treaty.  That 
treaty  states  explicitly  that  when  weapons 
based  on  "other  physical  principles"  "are 
created",  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  wlU 
discuss  how  they  might  be  limited.  We  are 
only  obliged  to  talk. 

The  detractors  In  the  defense  bureaucracy 
(like  th?  Englishmen  who  argued  against 
radar  almost  f.  half  century  ago  on  the 
ground  that  "the  bomber  will  always  get 
through")  believe  that  the  Soviets  could  al- 
ways Insulate  their  missiles  against  laser 
radiation.  They  admit  that  the  lasers  we  are 
building  could  destroy  any  missile  the  Sovi- 
ets have  already  built  or  are  now  planning 
to  build.  But  they  suggest  that  we  not  build 
lasers  until  we  can  build  them  powerful 
eno-i?h  to  d's'roy  missiles  100  times  as  hard 
as  the  Soviet's  missiles  are  now.  Well,  simple 
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iasulAUon  win  not  work.  Itoeall  how  th«  In- 
sulation on  the  shuttle  fuel  tank  ripped  off 
In  flight.  As  for  building  missiles  out  of  the 
same  materials  that  warheads  are  made  of. 
let  them  try.  I  doubt  they  will  succeed.  But  If 
they  do.  I  hope  we  wlU  have  developed  better 
Uwers  by  then.  And  even  If  somehow  we  have 
not,  we  win  have  made  obsolete  the  Soviet 
Union's  strategic  rocket  force  which  has 
taken  that  poor  country  one  generation  of 
hard  labor  and  privation  to  provide.  That 
alone  would  be  worth  the  cost. 

However,  the  main  reason  for  building 
space  lasers  la  that  they  are  purely  defensive 
weapons  we  need  to  safeguard  our  lives  and 
homes.  We  know  the  Soviets  are  working 
harder  than  we  are  on  lasers.  We  dare  not 
let  them  win. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PKESIDINa  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  the  privilege  of  asking  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  some  questions  about 
this  development  that  is  being  encour- 
aged by  this  appropriation  and  this 
program. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  answer  to 
problems  created  by  technology  is  more 
technology.  According  to  the  descriptions 
of  this  new  laser  technology,  as  described 
to  me  by  Senator  Sen  mitt  and  Senator 
Wallop,  this  is  really  not  a  weapon  to  be 
directed  against  human  beings  or  human 
construction  sind  human  buildings,  so 
much  as  a  weapon  directed  against  other 
weapons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia Is  entirely  correct  and,  certainly, 
ptallosophlcalljr.  it  oiakes  a  lot  more  sense 
than  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  That  gives  me  a 
great  sense  of  relief.  I  have  not  had  this 
laser  weapon  described  to  me.  but  it  is 
kind  of  a  mistake  in  calling  it  weaponry, 
because  you  think  of  weaponry  as  .some- 
thing you  use  against  human  beings.  Es- 
sentially, It  is  a  weapon  to  be  used 
against  other  weapons,  weapons  of  the 
second  order  and.  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
weapon  at  all  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
word  "weapon."  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes;  the  Senator  is  far 
more  able  at  semantics  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  somewhat  more 
at  home  in  the  language  of  rocks.  But  he 
is  exactly  correct. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  right  term  is. 
but  it  is  a  defensive  weapon.  These  kinds 
of  systems  are  designed  primarily  to 
make  obsolete  the  principal  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  Now,  that  does  not 
mean  that  some  of  those  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  might  not  be  carried  in 
manned  craft,  such  as  airplanes,  as  they 
are  today. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  intent  is  far 
more  in  the  direction  the  Senator  frmn 
California  descrilies  than  what  has  been 
the  intent  of  the  weapons  produced  un- 
der a  poUcv  that  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "mutually  assured  destruction." 
which  Is  the  son  of  massive  retaliation. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  And  the  whole  con- 
cept of  mutuaUy  assured  destruction  al- 
ways seemed  to  me,  as  the  initials  imply. 
M-A-D,  as  mad:  total  madness. 


But  I  wonder  if  It  Is  not  my  obligation 
to  put  my  semantic  mind  on  the  question 
of  a  new  terminology  to  describe  an  anti- 
weapon  weapon? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  can  come  up  with  a 
word  other  than  "weapon."  I  think  that 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Because,  if  I  may 
call  attention  to  journalistic  labels  In 
this  respect,  the  headlines  can  very  well 
say  that  another  more  sophisticated 
weapon  is  being  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islation, which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
cosponsor,  and,  therefore.  I  think  we 
should  use  a  term  such  as  "antiweapon 
weapon"  to  describe  exactly  the  purpose 
of  this  laser  technology. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  hope  that  this  dialog  has  helped 
others  to  understand  what  we.  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
are  trying  to  embark  upon  is  a  whole 
new  framework  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  national  defense  and,  in  fact,  the 
defense  of  mankind. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  helping  to  clarify  this  whole  concept 
to  me. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Yes,  I  yield  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  want  our  colleagues  to  come  to  the 
floor  under  any  misapprehension.  This 
is  a  weapons  system  which  can  be  used 
offensively  and  defensively  and  human 
life  can  be  lost  as  they  use  it.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield,  I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
California  is  trying  to  make  is  that  it  is 
not  a  weapon  that  is  directed  against 
large  numbers  of  people;  it  is  not  a 
weapon  of  what  one  would  call  mass  de- 
struction. That  is  not  its  intent  and  de- 
sign. And  certainly  in  that  regard  he  is 
correct. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  also  cor- 
rect in  that  some  weaptMis  of  mass  de- 
struction are  carried  by  manned  craft 
and  everybody  should  be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  this  is  in  the  research 
and  development  stage  and  at  this  time 
the  full  extent  of  it  cannot  be  Judged. 

PLANNING    roa    THE   FUTUaK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  supports  this  amendment 
because  it  addresses  the  long-term  prob- 
lems our  national  security  must  deal 
with  and  will  provide  the  future  flexi- 
bility that  will  give  us  options  when  it 
comes  time  to  make  the  kind  of  difficult 
and  costly  d<H:isions  we  face  this  year. 
This  amendment  would  add  to  the  total 
DOD  budget,  but  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  supported  it  on  the  assurance 
that  this  cost  will  be  offset  by  other 
items  in  the  DOD  authorization  bill  to 
be  worked  out  bv  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  administration  will 
be  including  this  program  in  the  next 


budget  request  for  foUow-<»)  years.  The 
space  laser  Is  a  technologically  sound 
system  that  can  be  made  available  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  at  enormous  and 
positive  Implications  for  our  strategic 
ixjsture. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  allow 
a  greater  coordination  and  better  devel- 
opment of  ongoing  laser  and  space- 
related  programs.  It  looks  toward  a  sys- 
tem that  would  place  lasers  into  orbit, 
under  the  most  basic  scenario  as  few  as 
four  primitive  5-megawatt  lasers,  which 
would  destroy  every  single  long-range 
bomber  launched  against  the  United 
States  and  a  signiflcant  proportion  of 
Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles.  If  a  system  using  24  10-mega- 
watt  lasers  were  employed,  it  would  kill 
Soviet  ICBM's — even  assuming  that  they 
were  twice  as  hard  as  they  are  now — at  a 
rate  of  2  per  second.  Such  a  capability 
would  make  nuclear  ballistic  attack 
much  more  remote,  and  would  go  a  long 
way  towso-d  ending  a  senseless  missile 
arms  race. 

Laser  systems  placed  in  a  space  orbit 
have  signiflcant  advantages  of  reliability 
and  performance.  Chemical  lasers  work 
best  in  space.  The  laser's  light  is  pro- 
duced by  chemical  reaction  under  ex- 
tremely low  pressure.  In  space  there  is 
no  turbulence  to  affect  the  perfect  still- 
ness that  the  platform  needs  for  accu- 
racy, and  no  impediments  to  the  speed- 
of-light  beam.  For  the  same  system  on 
Earth  to  create  such  an  environment, 
huge  and  enormously  expensive  ma- 
chines must  be  used. 

Time  and  cost  are  essential  questions. 
The  defense  advanced  research  projects 
agency  (DARPA)  estimates  that  the 
flrst  5  to  10  megawatt  laser  with  a  4  to 
10  meter  mirror  weapon  could  fly  by 
1987.  To  develop  and  purchase  the  first 
"5/4"  la^er  battle  station.  DARPA  esti- 
mates that  that  cost  will  be  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion. The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates a  whole  life  cycle  cost  of  $50  bil- 
lion for  a  fully  deployed  system. 

SOVIET  LASEXS  DEVELOPED 

Today,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  prepare  for  flghting.  surviving,  and 
winning  a  strategic  ballistic  missile  war. 
Its  programs  in  ABM's  and  lasers  are 
several  times  as  big  as  our  own.  There  is 
even  some  indication  that  they  may 
have  developed  an  operational  land- 
based  laser  weapon  capable  of  putting 
low-orbiting  U.S.  spy  satellites  out  of 
action. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  had 
a  good,  though  imperfect,  ABM  system; 
instead  of  expanding  and  improving  It. 
we  abandoned  the  fleld.  Today,  antibal- 
listic  missile  technology  is  much  more 
superior  to  what  it  was  10  years  ago. 
Yet,  our  practical  caoabilities  are  se- 
verely limited  by  our  failure  to  keep  our 
ABM  current.  The  devices  that  will  gen- 
erate the  laser  power  and  the  pointing 
devices  are  being  built  and  are  exceed- 
ing technical  expectations.  The  lasers 
being  proiXJSPd  can  shoot  down  any  cur- 
rent or  planned  Soviet  missiles.  Today, 
the  political  situation  is  changed.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  spoken  favorably  of 
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space  lasers.  Twelve  of  the  52  Senators 
who  opposed  this  amendment  last  year 
were  swept  away  In  President  Reagan's 
mandate  last  Novemit>er. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  move 
ahead  with  the  research,  development, 
and  planning  for  the  modem  systems 
we  will  require  over  the  long  term.  If  we 
do  not  make  efforts  for  logical  contin- 
gencies and  systems  flexibility  now,  we 
will  be  faced  with  huge  catchup  costs, 
fewer  options,  and  serious  weakness  to 
our  national  seciulty  posture  In  the  fu- 
ture. Just  as  we  find  ourselves  today  af- 
ter years  of  procrastination  and  delay 
over  the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX,  Trident, 
and  other  n<»tlnnaJ  security  proposals. 

SinuL  Sbtatois.  Vote! 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wal- 
lop). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
flrst  name  is  answered,  there  will  be  no 
more  rollcall  votes  tonight  after  this  one. 

The  PRESroma  OPPICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias).  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fnwn  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cahkoh),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jep- 
SEN).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  In 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  reailt  was  announced — yeas  91 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  116  Leg.) 
TEAS— 01 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Btden 

Boren 

Bosch  wits 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jt. 
Byrd.  Bobert  O. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
Danforth 
DeObnclni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenid 
Dunenberger 
Eagleton 
Eaat 
bon 
Ford 
Oam 


Ulenn 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Oraaaley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Helns 

Belma 

HO'llD<!S 

HuddlestoB 

Humphrey 

Inouya 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Kaasebaum 

Hasten 

Kennedy 

Laralt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

Lugar 

Uataunaga 

Itattlngly 

UcCliuv 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

UltcheU 


Mosmlhan 

MurkowaU 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryur 

Quayle 

Randolph 
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So  Mr.  Wallop's  amendment  (UP  No. 
103)  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAfCER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  MO.   104 

(Purpoee:  To  adjust  funds  authorized  for 
certain  purposes  and  to  authorize  the  Air 
Force  research  and  development  account 
to  be  credited  with  $80,000,000  realized 
from  the  foreign  sale  of  aircraft) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
104. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  Senate  may  proceed  to  consider  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'ectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  line  9.  strike  out  "$6,155,001.- 
030"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,163,401.- 
000". 

On  page  22.  line  10.  strike  out  "$0,160,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,195,300,- 
000". 

On  page  22.  line  11,  strike  out  "$1,955,550,- 
0O3"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1.958.6£0,- 
000". 

On  page  22.  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  for  the 
Air  Force,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  credited 
to  the  Air  Force  account  for  research  and 
development,  to  the  extent  provided  for  In 
a^iproprlatlon  Acts,  the  sum  of  $30,300,000 
realized  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  from  the  sale  certain  aircraft  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Any  such  funds  so 
credited  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
by  the  Air  Force  untu  September  30.  1983. 

On  page  29,  line  10.  strike  out  "$17,490300.- 
030"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,474,300.- 
000". 

On  page  29.  line  13.  strike  out  "$21,929,940.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,917,749.- 
000". 

On  page  29.  line  16.  strike  out  "$19,274,420.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$19,256,420,- 
000". 

On  page  29.  line  IS.  strike  out  "$4,881,551.- 
OCO"  and  insert  lu  lieu  thereof  "$4383351.- 
000". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  on  behalf 
of  Senator  (3oldwater.  Senator  Stennis. 
Senator  Jackson,  and  myself  accommo- 
dates the  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on 
the  fiscal  year  1982  intelligence  budget. 

Normally  recommendations  made  by 
the  Intelligence  Committee  are  incorpo- 
rated routinely  in  the  defense  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  during  markup 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. However,  this  year  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  completed  its  markup 
somewhat  ahead  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  this  amendment  is  necessary 
to  adjust  certain  amounts  within  the 
bill  to  accommodate  the  final  action  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 


The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
add  $2.8  milUon  to  the  bill  which  still 
leaves  us  under  President  Reagan's 
budget  recommendation.  The  details  of 
the  changes  are  classified  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  discuss  them  in  detail — in 
private — with  any  Senator  who  wishes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
this  matter  has  been  settled  satisfac- 
torily. I  concur  in  the  way  it  was  done 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (UP  No.  104). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IMPORTANCE  OP  TRIDENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Bi«r.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider the  1982  defense  authorization  bill, 
I  would  like  to  share  some  concerns  I 
have  about  our  shipbuilding  program, 
ccmcems  I  beUeve  are  shared  by  many  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  bill  before  us  today  does  not  con- 
tain the  authorizaticMi  for  a  10th  Trident 
nuclear  submarine  that  was  requested  by 
the  administration.  I  beUeve  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  delete  this  funding  from  the  1983 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Even  though  the  deUvery  date  for  the 
10th  Trident  Ues  at  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade, there  is  too  much  at  stake  for  our 
Nation  to  let  this  important  program 
slip  back.  Our  strategic  weapons  "Triad" 
of  missiles,  bombers,  and  Polaris /Posei- 
don nuclear  submarines  is  bec(Hning  out- 
dated, and  the  Trident  submarine  is  the 
only  strategic  modernization  program 
currently  in  the  construction  phase.  The 
Trident  is  the  most  survivable  and  effec- 
tive submarine  ever  built — the  true  capi- 
tal ship  of  the  future.  We  need  to  get  the 
Tridents  into  service  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  deleting  the  authorization  for 
the  10th  Trident  does  not  advance  that 
purpose. 

I  am  encouraged,  at  least,  that  the 
committee  added  an  additional  $75  mil- 
lion in  "l(Higlead"  funding  for  this  ship. 
This  amount,  along  with  previously  au- 
thorized long-lead  fimding,  will  allow 
some  work  to  begin  on  the  hull  sections 
for  the  10th  Trident,  and  hopefully  will 
prevent  a  breakup  of  the  highly  skilled 
woi^  force  which  builds  these  ships. 

Wide  fiuctuations  in  employment  levels 
at  our  shipyards,  created  by  changing 
s'gnals  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Congress,  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  productivity.  The  time  th'it  is 
spent  reassembling  a  skilled  work  force 
alter  huge  iayoAs  prevents  the  ship- 
builder from  staying  on  delivery  sched- 
ules expected  by  the  Navy,  and  drives  up 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Trident 
program  has  had  its  problems  in  the 
past,  but  I  am  encouraged  that  recent 
reports  from  the  Navy  indicate  that  these 
problems  are  fully  capable  of  restdution. 
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and  that  prospects  are  good  for  delivery 
of  the  lead  Trident,  the  U8S  Olio,  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Delaying  the  au- 
thorization of  future  Tr'dents  Is  not  an 
answer  to  problems  irhlch  have  occurred 
In  the  past,  and  I  re^rei  tne  action 
which  has  been  taken  by  the  committee 
In  regard  to  the  10th  Trident.  In  my 
view,  there  Is  no  single  Issue  more  Im- 
portant to  our  national  defen%  than  the 
expansion  of  our  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine fleet. 

I  hope  the  committee.  In  any  supple- 
mental bills  this  year  and  In  next  year  s 
authorlaatlon  bill,  will  Insure  that  the 
Trident  program  moves  ahead.  The  sig- 
nal that  we  should  be  sending  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  that  we  are  prepared 
to  get  on  with  the  important  work  of 
building  submarines,  and  advancing  a 
critical  strategic  modernization  program. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  else  we  can  deal 
with  on  S.  815.  Therefore,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

TIMX   LIMrTATION   AOKKSMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  imanlmous-consent  requests  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  time  on 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to  this 
bill  on  tomorrow  which  I  would  like  to 
propose  and  which  have  been  cleared. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  an 
amencfcnent  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Lkvin  to 
reduce  O.  ft  M.  funds  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  Me  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  request  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  on  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn),  to  add  language 
on  notification  of  imlt  cost  Increase, 
there  be  a  1-hour  time  limitation,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  that 
request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  report  that  today  the  Senate  has 
really  done  a  very  good  job  in  moving 
this  bill.  I  know  of  only  six  more  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  this  measure  on 
tomorrow. 

It  appears  very  likely  that,  in  view  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  today,  we  can 
meet,  without  any  dlfQcuIty,  our  time  for 
final  passage  of  not  later  than  5  o'clock. 

In  that  view,  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  recess  until  to- 
morrow morning,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  will  be  in  Friday. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  our  intention  to 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  an  amend- 


ment to  be  offered  by  either  Senator 
NuNN  or  Senator  LKvm  be  made  the 
pending  business  in  the  morning.  Has 
that  matter  been  resolved? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  it  has  not  been 
resolved. 

The  minority  leader  Informed  me  a 
moment  ago  that  we  have  tried  and  it 
cannot  be  resolved. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  offer  an 
amendment  perhaps  tomorrow  on  May- 
bank  and  are  willing  to  accept  a  1-hour 
time  limitation. 

I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
made  good  progress,  and  I  believe  there 
is  now  no  practical  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing final  passage,  without  crush  of  time, 
by  5  o'clock  tomorrow.  In  that  view,  it 
is  not  my  expectation  that  we  will  be  in 
on  Friday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  made  fine 
progress  today,  with  splendid  coopera- 
tion from  all  sources.  However,  we  need 
something  certain  now  with  respect  to 
these  amendments  being  taken  up.  We 
cannot  just  wait  tomorrow  and  keep 
waiting.  If  the  leadership  will  continue 
to  urge  Senators  to  come  in  in  the 
morning  and  get  started,  that  will  help. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi that  I  will  do  my  best  to  find  some 
amendments  we  can  make  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OBOn  FOR  A  RECESS  XntTO.  9:  IS  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  until  9:15  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  be  agreeable  to  reduce  the  time 
for  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  or  would  he  prefer  to  leave  it  as 
it  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  quite 
aU  right. 

ORDER   FOR  THE   REDUCTION   OF  TRE   LEADERSHIP 

nm 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders  im- 
der  the  standing  order  be  reduced  to  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEB  FOR  THE  •XCOONmON  OF  BXITATOR  TKnOOl 
ON  TOMOBaOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  as  modified,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  (Mr.  Jipsin),  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  a  special 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RESUMPTION  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF  B. 
815  NOT  LATCa  THAN  JO  A.M.  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure  not  later  than  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    FOR    A    PERIOD    FOR   THE   TRANSACTION   OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  during  any  time  available  for 
that  purpose  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
fulfillment  of  the  special  order  heretofore 
ordered  and  in  that  routine  morning 
business  Senators  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS.  AT  THE  CON- 
CLUSION OF  BUSINESS  ON  THURS- 
DAY, UNTIL  12  NOON  MONDAY, 
MAY  18, 1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Thurs- 
day I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
stand  in  recess  over  untU  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


THE  SENATE'S  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  imder 
these  circumstances,  then,  the  Senate 
w'll  not  be  in  session  on  Friday  and 
we  do  expect  a  number  of  votes  on 
Ihursday  and  there  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility of  votes  then  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

May  I  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  majority  leader  is  in  position  to  state 
what  the  business  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day will  be? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
at  this  time.  There  are  a  number  of 
measures  that  might  be  eligible  and  I 
will  confer  with  the  minority  leader  at 
the  first  OMJortunity  to  try  to  arrange 
a  schedule  of  the  Senate  on  which  we 
can  both  agree. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  proceed 
to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  but  after  consulta- 
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tlon  it  is  mutually  agreed.  I  believe,  that 
we  should  not  proceed  to  that  at  this 
moment. 

So  I  would  not  expect  that  to  be  an 
item  of  business  before  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

I  would  hope  that  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  would  be  exigible  on 
Tuesday.  I  have  conferred  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiiu)),  who  indicates 
that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  file  that  bill 
and  the  report  tomorrow. 

I  will  later  explore  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  the  possibility  of 
trying  to  make  that  eligible  on  Tuesday 
because  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
deal  with  that  measure  before  we  recess 
over  for  the  Memorial  Day  recess  at  the 
end  of  that  week. 

But  other  than  the  appropriations  bill, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  includes  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, supplemental  appropriations  and  a 
recession  pacluige.  other  than  that  for 
next  week  I  do  not  foresee  major  legis- 
lation which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
that  statement  to  one  extent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  by 
now  we  could  have  an  agreement  on  the 
time  certain  and  circumstances  under 
which  we  can  consider  by  consent  the 
Crowell  nomination.  I  still  hope  we  can 
reach  that  agreement  on  tomorrow  and 
that,  of  course,  would  be  a  measure  that 
we  would  hope  to  dispose  of  next  week 
as  well. 

There  may  be  other  items  on  the  Cal- 
endar of  General  Orders  and  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  that  we  can  reach  and 
if  we  can,  I  hope  that  we  will  agree  to  do 
so. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distingxiished  minor.ty 
leader  if  he  is  in  position  to  clear  items 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  which  we 
might  be  able  to  deal  with  this  evening? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nominations  under  Department  of 
State  are  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle - 
the  nominations  under  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle;  one  nomination  under  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  cleared,  that  being  John 
H.  Holdridge,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State;  nominations  imder  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  first  two,  are 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  a'sle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


EIvECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  certain  nominations  on 
^*iaf  c&.Iciicl&r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considerat.on 
of  the  nominations  appearing  under  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  page  2  o. 
tne  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Smith,  of 
Oregon,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  G.  Ray  Amett,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  WUdUf  e. 

NOMINAnON  OF   RAY   ARHETT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  G.  Ray  Amett  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  De-  ■ 
partment  of  the  Interior  on  April  8, 1981. 
The  witnesses  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Amett 
were  Senators  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska 
and  S.  I.  Hayakavi'a  of  California  and 
Representative  Norman  Shitmway  of 
California. 

Mr.  Amett  is  nominated  to  fill  a  key 
line  position  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  responsible  for  management 
and  policy  for  the  National  Park  Service, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  historic  pres- 
ervation and  the  other  recreation  func- 
tions of  the  Department. 

As  will  be  presented.  Mr.  Amett  has 
made  a  considerable  personal  sacrifice  in 
the  steps  he  has  taken  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict of  interest,  or  appearance  of  con- 
flict of  interest.  Mr.  Amett  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Ethics  Act  and  committee 
rules  on  financial  disclosures.  Let  me  be 
specific. 

Mr.  Amett  spent  20  years  as  an  area 
geologist  for  ARCO  before  becoming  the 
director,  California  Department  of  Pish 
and  Game  under  then-Governor  Reagan. 
He  has  served  t^  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation. 

Mr.  Amett  has  taken  the  following  ac- 
tions to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest: 

First,  sold  stock  in  Columbia  Gas  Co., 
Standard  OH  of  California,  Cities  Service 
and  Conoco; 

Second,  recused  himself  from  any  de- 
cision regarding  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
pending  before  the  Department  because 
he  owns  stock  in  the  parent  company, 
American  Electric  Power. 

Third,  recused  himself  from  any  law- 
suits or  administrative  decisions  involv- 
ing the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 
the  Department  which  were  initiated 
while  he  was  a  director  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Fourth,  agreed  to  resign  as  an  officer 
in  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the 


National  Rifle  Association,  and  the  Wild- 
life Le^i^aiive  rimd  oi  America. 

Mr.  fresioent.  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tne  aociL.nentation  oi  these 
points  prmted  m  the  kecoro  at  tins  time. 
Tnis  mciuaes  aii  pertinent  copies  or  the 
committee  form,  flnanciai  disclosure 
statement,  and  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  oe  prmted  in  the  Kecoro. 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Enebct  and  Natubal 
Resources 

Name:  Arnett,  Oeorge  Raymond. 

Position  to  which  i^parunent  of  the  In- 
terior nomlnatea :  AssisiAnt  becretary.  Fish, 
Wildllie  and  I^rks. 

Date  of  nomination:  March  23,  1981. 

Date  of  birth:  14  June  1924. 

Place  of  birth:   Quantico,  Virginia. 

Marital  status:  Divorced. 

Name  and  ages  of  chUdren:  Cbarlene 
Louise  Parkinson,  31,  C.  R.  "Chip"  Amett, 
Jr.  29;  Sharon  Elaine  Amett,  24;  James 
Randall  Amett,  17. 

Education:  U.C.L.A.,  1941-42;  VS.C,  1945- 
49. 

Employment  record:  VS.QS.  (Summers 
1946-47-48)  Geological  Field  Assistant. 
Alaslea  and  Pacific  Northwest,  1949-69  ARCO 
(nee  Richfield  Oil  Corporation)  Area  Geolo- 
gist, Division  Geologist,  P.R.  Director:  West- 
ern Region;  1969-75  Director;  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game.  State  of  California;  1975- 
Dec.  1980  Executive  V.P.;  World  Beefalo  As- 
sociation, Dec.  1980-Jan.  1981  Executive  VJ>.; 
International  Beefalo  Association:  Jan.  1981, 
Present  Staff  Assistant.  Immediate  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Military  service:  Enter  all  military  service 
If  not  included  above:  service,  dates,  rank, 
type  of  discharge.  1942-46  O.S.M.C.— 1st 
Lieutenant,  Honorable;  1946-52  US.M.C— 
Captain,  Honorable. 

Honors  and  awards : 

Sigma  Gamma  Epsilon  (Honorary  Earth 
Science  Fraternity) . 

Society  of  the  Sigma  XI  (Honorary  Re- 
search Fraternity) . 

SkuU  &  Dagger.  University  of  Southern 
Callfomla.  AU  Men's  Honor  Society. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Eagle  bcout. 

Sportsmen  Ckiimcil  of  Southern  California. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Izaak  Walton  League,  California  Division. 
Award  of  Merit. 

City  of  Bakersfield  (CA).  Proclamaticn 
"December  2,  Ray  Amett  Day". 

City  of  Bakersfield  (CA) ,  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Ckjunty  of  Kem  (CA),  Sportsman  Service 
Award. 

County  of  Sacramento  (CA).  Special  Citc- 
tion  of  Merit. 

California  State  Legislature.  Resolution  of 
Commendation 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
1967  (Jertificate  of  Appreciation. 

Bakersfield  (CA)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Outstanding  Service  Award. 

Callfomla  Rifle  &  Pistol  Association.  Award 
of  Merit. 

California  Rifle  &  Pistol  Association.  Out- 
standing Public  Service  Award. 

CallfomU  WUdllfe  Federation.  1975  Sports- 
man Conservationist  of  California. 

Memberships: 

Professional : 

California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
Director  (1969-1975). 

American  Association  of  Petroleum  Oeolo- 
gUts,  Reg.  No.  1258. 

American  Institute  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists. 
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OalUomlft  AdTlaory  Commlaalon  on  IfarlXM 
ftnd  Cok«t»l  Iteaoiirces. 

C*Ufaml*  Bo*rd  of  RegUtnUon  for  Ocolo- 
gUU.  B«K.  No.  ISOO. 

CaUfoml*  Condor  AdTlaory  CommlttM. 

OallfomU  Envtronmental  Quality  Study 
Council. 

California  Marine  Advlaory  Committee. 

California  InsUtute  of  Marine  Resources. 

Gallfomla-Oregon  Ooose  Lake  Compact 
Commlaalon. 

California  State-Pederal  Interagency  Group 
(Water  Development). 

California  Wildlife  Conservation  Board. 

Colorado  River  Wildlife  Council  (7  states* 

International  Association  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Agencies. 

International  Oceanographlc  Foundation. 

Pacific  Plyway  Council. 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  WUdllfe  Society. 

San  Dlego-La  Jolla  (CA)  Underwater  Park 
Advisory  Committee. 

Society  of  Bzploratlon  Oeophyslcists. 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Practices  Committee. 

U.S.  Department  of  State  Fishing  Industry 
Advisory  Committee. 

U.S.  Department  of  State  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

U.S.  Department  of  State  International 
Trawl  Fisheries  Committee. 

Western  Association  of  State  Oame  and 
Fish  Commissioners  (13  states  and  3  Cana- 
dian provinces). 

Zoological  Action  Conunlttee. 

Conservatlon/^Mrtsmen  organizations: 

NaUonal  Wildlife  Federation:  President, 
Vice  President.  Regional  Director,  Life  Mem- 
ber. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  Foundation, 
Board  Member. 

Wildlife  Conservation  Fund  of  America. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

WUdllfe  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mztirt  Safari  Foundation.  Conservation 
Projects  Advisory  Board  Member. 

Game  Conservation  International,  Director. 

WUdemeas  Leadership  School.  Board  of 
Oovemors. 

World  Wilderness  Congress:  President,  In- 
ternational Conunlttee. 

Kern  WUdllfe  Federation.  Director. 

Kern  County  (CA)  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Aaaodatlon,  Director. 

Calif omlans  for  Conaervation  and  Recrea- 
tion, Director. 

California  WUdllfe  FederaUon.  Dlrector- 
at-lAise. 

Ducks  Unlimited  Advlaory  Board.  Kem 
County  (CA);  member. 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Natural  Resources  Committee:  member. 

International  Order  of  St.  Hubert.  Knight 
Commander. 

National  Rifle  Aaaoclatlon  of  America.  Life 
member. 

CalUomU  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association.  Ufe 
Member. 

National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
Hunting  and  Conservation  committee:  mem- 
ber. 

CItIc: 

Bakerafleld  (CA).  Police  Department.  Com- 


Chlldren'a    Home    Society    of    California. 
Director. 

Kern  County  (CA).  Taxpayers  Association. 
Director. 

Kern  County  (CA) .  Cancer  Society,  Direc- 
tor. 

Kem    County     (CA),    Tax    Coordinating 
Council,  Director. 

A.IJ).  United  Givers.  Director. 

Trade  Club  of  Greater  Bakerafleld   (CA), 
Director. 

Kem  County  (CA),  YJtf.C.A.;  Chairman. 
Special  Gifts. 

Kem  County  (CA),  Council  B.S.A.:  Direc- 
tor and  Organisation  Extension  Chairman. 

Petroleum  Club  of  Bakersfield  (CA) ,  Presi- 
dent and  Director. 

Greater  Bakersfield  (CA),  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  President  and  Director. 

B.S.A.,  Sierra  Council.  Special  Interest  Ex- 
ploring. Chairman. 

Junior  Achievement  of  Bakersfield  (CA). 
Board  of  Governors 

R.  M.  Pyles  Boy's  Camp,  Director. 

S.PE.BSQ.S.A,  Inc..  Bakersfield  (CA). 
Chapter.  President. 

Social: 

Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  California. 
Ubertas  Lodge  No.  466. 

Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of 
Freemasonry,   Bakersfield    (CA) ,   Consistory. 

A.A.O.N.M.S.,  Al  Maklkah  Temple.  Los  An- 
geles (CA). 

Royal  Order  of  Jesters.  Court  No.  1 19. 

Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity.  Delta  Eta  Chapter 
(University  of  Southern  California). 

University  of  Southern  California  Alumni 
Association,  Life  Member. 

Arkansas  Traveler,  State  of  Arkansas  Gov- 
ernor Award.  I 

Honorary  Okie,  State  of  Oklahoma  Gover- 
nor Award. 

Kentucky  Colonel,  State  of  Kentucky  Gov- 
ernor Award. 

Saints  and  Sinners. 

Silver  Dollar  Club. 

Published  writings: 

"Geology  of  Lytle  Creek"  (M.S.  Thesis). 

"The  Compass"  (technical  Journal). 

Weekly  newspaper  colunui  carried  In  nu- 
merous newspapers  and  sportsmen  publica- 
tions submitted  from  1969-1976. 

Future  employment  relationships: 

1 .  Indicate  whether  you  will  sever  all  con- 
nections with  your  present  employer,  busi- 
ness firm,  association  or  organization  If  you 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Tes. 

3.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  state  whether 
you  have  any  plaas  after  completing  govern- 
ment service  to  resume  employment,  affilia- 
tion or  practice  with  your  current  or  any 
previous  employer,  business  firm,  association 
or  organization.  No. 

3.  Has  anybody  made  you  a  commitment 
to  a  Job  after  you  leave  government?  No. 

4.  (b)  If  you  have  been  appointed  for  an 
indefinite  term,  do  you  have  any  known 
llmltatlona  on  your  willingness  or  ability  to 
serve  for  the  foreseeable  future?  No. 

Potential  conflicts  of  Interest: 

1.  Describe  any  financial  arrangements  or 
deferred  compensation  agreements  or  other 
continuing  dealings  with  business  associates, 
clients  or  customers  who  wUl  be  affected  by 
policies  which  you  will  Influence  In  the  posi- 
tion to  which  you  have  been  nominated. 
None. 

2.  List  any  Investments,  obligations,  lia- 
bilities, or  other  relationships  which  might 
Involve  potential  confUcts  of  Interest  with 
the  position  to  which  you  have  been  nomi- 
nated. None. 

3.  Describe  any  business  relationship,  deal- 
ing or  flnanclal  transaction  (other  than  tax- 
paying)  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
10    years    with    the    Federal    Government, 


whether  for  yourself  or  relatives,  on  behalf 
of  a  client,  or  acting  aa  an  agent,  that  might 
In  any  way  constitute  or  result  In  a  possible 
conflict  of  Interest  with  the  position  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated.  None. 

4.  List  and  describe  any  lobbying  activity 
during  the  past  10  years  In  which  you  have 
engaged  for  the  purpoae  of  directly  or  In- 
directly Influencing  the  paaaage,  defeat  or 
modification  of  any  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level  of  government  or  for  the  purpoae 
of  affecting  the  administration  and  execu- 
tion of  national  law  or  public  policy. 

Aa  California  Director,  Department  of  Flah 
and  Game,  there  were  occaalona  where  I 
testified  before  Senate/House  committees  to 
Influence  legislation  affecting  my  area  of  re- 
sponsibUlty.  Also,  as  an  executive  officer  In 
various  organlzatlona  (NWF,  WCFA,  etc.) 
there  may  have  been  occaalona  when  an- 
other member  testlfled  on  Issues,  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  organization. 

6.  Explain  how  you  will  resolve  any  poten- 
tial conflict  of  interest  that  may  be  disclosed 
by  your  responses  to  the  above  Items.  By 
whatever  appropriate  measures  are  available 
to  me. 

8.  Explain  how  you  wUl  comply  with  con- 
flict of  Interest  lawa  and  regulatlona  appli- 
cable to  the  position  for  which  you  have 
been  nominated.  Attach  a  statement  from 
the  appropriate  agency  official  Indicating 
what  those  laws  and  regulations  are  and  how 
you  wlU  comply  with  them.  By  recognizing 
the  laws  and  regulations  and  complying 
fully. 

Flnanclal  atatement: 

1.  Attach  a  copy  of  your  Executive  Per- 
aonnel  Flnanclal  Diaclosure  Report  (SF  378). 

3.  Llat  aources,  amounts  and  date^  of  all 
anticipated  receipt*  from  deferred  Income 
arran^ementa,  stock  options,  uncompleted 
contracts  and  other  future  benefits  which 
you  expect  to  derive  from  previous  business 
relationships,  professional  services  and  firm 
memberships  or  from  former  employers,  cli- 
ents, and  customers.  Amounts  should  be  In- 
dicated by  the  categories  established  for  re- 
porting Income  on  Form  SF  278.  Schedule  A. 
AUantlc  Richfield  Retirement  Plan — (349.49/ 
mo.  after  age  65 

3.  Are  any  assets  pledged?  No. 

4.  Are  you  currently  a  party  to  any  legal 
action?  No. 

5.  Have  you  ever  declared  bankruptcy?  No. 

6.  Have  you  filed  a  Federal  l.icome  tax 
return  for  each  of  the  last  lU  years?  Yes. 

7.  Has  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever 
audited  your  Federal  tax  return?  If  so,  what 
resulted  from  the  audit?  Yes.  Satisfactorily 
resolved. 

BlOOkAPHT 
G.   EAT   AJINTTT 

G.  Ray  Arnett  Is  an  avid  sportsman  and 
outdoorsman  who  has  aevoted  much  of 
his  life  to  the  conrervatlon,  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  wildlife.  As  a  geolo- 
gist, he  roamed  America's  wild  country  and 
foreign  countries  exploring  for  petroleum. 
Later  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan  to  head  the  CaUfornIa  Department 
of  Fish  and  Oame.  where  he  cerved  with 
distinction  (or  seven  years.  He  has  served 
as  a  director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration for  17  years,  and  two  terms  as  presU 
dent,  retiring  from  that  position  In  1978. 
He  has  been  affiliated  with  numerous  state 
and  national  conservation  organizations.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  currently 
£er-es  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America,  and 
its  companion  organization,  the  WUdllfe 
Conservation  Fund  of  America. 

Personal  data:  Office  address — Department 
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of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Flah  and  WUdllfe  and 
Parks.  18th  and  C  Streets,  Room  3156,  Wash- 
Ington,   D.C  30240,   phone:    302-343-4418. 

BIrthdate  and  place — June  14,  1934: 
Quantlco,  Virginia. 

Children — Charlene  Loulae  Parklnaon. 
daughter,  age  31;  O.  R.  "Cblp"  Arnett,  Jr., 
sen.  age  29;  Sharon  Elaine  Arnett,  daughter, 
age  34;  James  Randall  Arnett,  son,  age  17. 

GrandchUdren — G.  R.  Arnett  m,  age  2 
yrs.  8  months. 

Military  service :  1942-1946,  U.S.M.C.  Joined 
as  a  Private  at  outbreak  of  WW  n,  served 
in  South  and  South  Central  Pacific  theater 
of  operations;  received  field  commission  and 
returned  from  overseas  to  Officer's  Candidate 
School  (University  of  Southern  California 
V-13  Program);  awarded  3nd  Lieutenant 
commission:  honorable  discharge,  1946. 
USMCR  1M6-19S0:  1950-1963  recaUed  to 
active  duty  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 
Honorable  discharge,  1953;  resigned  Cap- 
tain commlESlon,  1953. 

Hobbies:  Hunting,  Fishing,  Dog  Training, 
Skin  Diving,  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.,  Inc. 

Education:  Grade  schcols  In  Virginia  and 
California,  Graduate  of  Point  Loma  High 
School,  San  Diego,  California,  1941-1943 
U.C.L.A..  Basic  Engineering.  1945-1949  U.S.C. 
Undergraduate  and  Graduate  School. 


February  19, 1981. 

MXltOKAMBUM 

To  Director,  Office  of  Government  Ethics. 

From  Acting  Department  Ethics  Counselw. 

Subject  Opinion  Memorandum  (or  Mr. 
George  Ray  Arnett,  Nominee  for  Assist- 
ant Secretary— Fish  and  WUdllfe  and 
Parks. 

The  following  four  statutory  prohibitions 
are  extended  by  Departmental  regulations 
(43  CFR  5  20.735-13(c))  to  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary— rish  and  WUdUfe  and  Parka  and 
to  other  Secretarial  officers: 

(a)  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (30  U.S.C.  18), 

(b)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (43 
U.S.C.  111). 

(c)  the  VS.  Geological  Survey  (43  U,S.C. 
I  31(a)),  and 

(d)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (18  U.S.C. 
J  437) . 

This  regulatory  extension  Is  made  to  en- 
compass those  Department  level  officials  who 
may  exercise  supervision  over  or  Influence 
decisions  made  by  employees  and  officials  In 
each  of  the  affected  bureaus.  Four  of  the  fl- 
nanclal security  Interests  held  by  Mr. 
Arnett— Coliunbla  Gas  Company,  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Cities  Services  and  Conoco — 
are  therefore  subject  to  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  In  43  D.S.C.  i  11  and  43  UJ8.C.  f  31(a). 
These  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  con- 
duct extensive  operations  on  federal  lands 
leased  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
To  comply  with  Departmental  regulations, 
Mr.  Arnett  has  agreed  to  sell  or  transfer  these 
securities  upon  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
Evidence  of  such  sale  or  transfer  has  been  re- 
quested and  will  be  made  a  part  of  Mr. 
Amett's  file. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Company  Is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Electric  Power  Company. 
Inc.  ^pnalachlan  Power  Company  currently  is 
suing  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  a 
matter  related  to  the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act  Amendments  of  1976.  This  matter  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  position  for  which 
Mr.  Arnett  Is  being  nominated.  To  avoid 
conflicts  of  Interest  under  43  CFR  I  20  785-15 
and  In  U.S.C.  {  208.  Mr.  Arnett  Is  recxislng 
himself  from  any  participation  in  the  suit 
Involving  Appalachian  Power.  Mr.  Amett  U 


preparing  a  letter  of  recusal  for  Issuance  to 
hU  staff.  A  copy  of  that  letter  wUl  be  made  a 
part  of  bla  official  flle. 

Mr.  Amett's  statement  states  that  he  Is  an 
officer  In  six  national  or  International  orga- 
nlzatlona. The  following  three  of  the  alx 
organisations  are  frequently  Involved  in  ac- 
tivities which  overlap  with  and  are  directly 
related  to  the  work  performed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary— Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks: 

(a)  the  National  WUdUfe  FMeraUon 
(NWF) 

(b)  the  National  Rifle  Association  (NRA) 

(c)  the  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of 
America  (WLFA) 

As  an  officer  In  these  organizations  Mr. 
Amett  would  be  expected  to  actively  support 
and  work  for  the  positions  advocated  by  each 
organization.  However,  these  organizations 
are  often  Involved  with  suits  against  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  with  cam- 
paigns advocating  points  of  view  which  are 
opposite  to  those  of  the  Department. 

We  have  advised  Mr.  Amett  that.  In  our 
opinion,  bis  continued  membership  in  these 
organizations  is  appropriate  but  that  reten- 
tion of  bis  officershlp  positions  vrlll  create  the 
appearance  of  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  spe:ial  interest  groups,  and  being  com- 
plete Independence  or  Impartiality,  contrary 
to  43  CFR  S20.73S-31(b)  (3)  and  (4).  Mr. 
Amett  agreed  that  continued  participation 
as  an  officer  In  each  of  these  organizations 
may  adversely  affect  the  confldence  of  the 
public  in  the  integrity  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Arnett  has  agreed  to  resign 
his  officer  positions  In  the  NRA  and  tbe 
WLFA  upon  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  He 
also  will  resign  his  o(Bcer  position  in  the  NWF 
effective  April  i.  1981.  Mr.  Amett  has  agreed 
to  recuse  himself  from  serving  as  an  officer 
In  the  NWF  on  matters  related  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  from  partici- 
pating on  matters  involving  the  NWF  as  the 
Assistant  Secretary — Fish  and  WUdUfe  and 
Parks  between  now  and  AprU  1,  1981. 

Ba*ed  on  the  actions  of  resolution  stated 
In  this  memorandum  I  have  signed  the  cer- 
tlfloaUon  block  of  Mr.  Amett's  SF-278.  Please 
caU  me  at  343-3933  should  you  have  any 
questions. 

OASaiELE  J.  Paone. 

VS.  DepASTifKNT  or  the  Intebiok, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  7,  1981. 
Recusal  Statement  of  G.  Ray  Amett,  Nomi- 
nee for  Assistant  Secretary  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks. 
If    confirmed   as   Assistant    Secretary   for 
Pish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  would  recuse  myself  from  liti- 
gation and  administrative  proceedings  where 
Appalachian  Power  Company  is  a  party  or 
applicant,  other   than   the   formulation   or 
promiUgation  of  a  ruling  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

G.  Rat  Axmett. 

U.8.  DKPArricEirr  of  the  Inteeiob, 

Washington.  D.C,  Map  1, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCluee, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dbak  Mb.  CHAUtMAN:  I  wUl  recuse  myself 
from  participation  In  any  aspect  of  Utlga- 
tion  In  Federal  or  State  Court  and  any  ad- 
ministrative   proceedings,    other    than    the 
formulation  or   promulgation  of  a  rule  of 
general  application,  involving  the  adjudica- 
tion or  decision  of  a  specific  matter  such  as 
an  application  or  appeal  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  any  other  Depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 


when  the  NaUonal  WlldlUe  Federation  U  a 
party  or  applicant,  provided  that  such  Utl- 
gatlon  or  procesdlng  was  Initiated  during 
the  time  I  was  a  Director  of  the  Federation. 
Sincerely, 

G.  Rat  Aenett, 
Assistant  Secretary -designate 
for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks. 


OmcE  or  Goveenmemt  ExHica, 
OmcE  or  Personmel  Makagememt, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  24, 1981. 
Hon.  James  A.  McCluxx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chabmam:  In  accordance  with 
the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978,  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  financial  disclosure  report 
filed  by  George  R.  Amett.  President  H*#e*" 
has  nominated  Mr.  Amett  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  WUdllfe  and 
Parks  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  have  also 
obtained  advice  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  concerning  any  possible  conflict  In 
light  of  the  Department's  functions  and  the 
nominee's  proposed  duties.  We  have  been 
advised  that  Mr.  Amett  has  agreed  to  dispose 
of  his  interests  in  Columbia  Gas  Company, 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  Cities  Service  and 
Conoco,  Inc. 

Appalachian  Power  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  /unerlcan  Electric  Power  Company,  Inc.. 
in  which  Mr.  Amett  holds  an  Interest,  is  cur- 
rently suing  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  a  matter  within  the  purview  of  the  posi- 
tion for  which  Mr.  Amett  Is  being  nomi- 
nated. We  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Amett  wlU  disqualify  hlmaelf  from  any  par- 
ticipation In  the  suit  Involving  Appalachian 
Power  Company. 

FlnaUy,  we  have  been  advised  that,  upon 
confirmation,  Iifr.  Amett  wlU  resign  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  WUdUfe  Legislative 
Fund  of  America  and  as  Director  of  thn 
National  Rifle  Association.  He  wiU  also,  on 
April  1,  1981.  resign  his  position  as  Director 
of  the  NaUonal  WUdUfe  Federation  (NWF). 
and  he  will  dlsquaUfy  himself  from  serving  as 
an  officer  in  the  NWF  on  matters  related  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  from 
participating,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  and  Parks,  In  matters  In- 
volving the  NWF,  between  now  and  AprU  1, 
1961. 

Subject  to  the  above  conditions,  we  beUeve 
that  Mr.  Amett  wlU  be  In  compliance  with 
appUcable  laws  and  regiUaUons  governing 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Jackson  Walter. 

Director. 

FlNAMCXAL  DiaCLOenRE  EtEPORT 

Name:  Amett.  George  B. 

Title  of  position:  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  and  Parks. 

Department  or  agency:  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Address:  2714  Country  Club  BIv«L,  Stock- 
ton, Calif.  95204. 

Name  of  congressional  committee  consider- 
ing nonUnaUon:  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Title  of  po8lUon(a)  and  date(s)  beld: 
None. 

Commenta  of  the  agency  ethlca  official  are 
provided  In  the  February  19.  1981  c^inlon 
memorandum  to  the  Dlrect<x',  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethlca. 

Valuation  methods  on  Scbed  A  per  Oabe 
PacMie  (DOI):  also  checkmarks  on  page  2, 
Sched  A  means  ditto.  World  Eeefalo  Aa- 
sodaUon  Salary  for  1980  was  (29.250. 
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ARNETT,  GEORGE  R..  ASSISTANT  SECRHARY.  FISH.  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR.  (SCHEDULE  A.  PAGE  2) 


T»»« 


ValMa 


Til.. 


minaM  •  vfvmni... 

PMa.  NatiotuI  Corp 

QMlwrOab 

Saewtty  Pacific 

SoaHiatstam  Pak.  Sanrica. 


.do., 
.da. 
.do. 


Lanttwatl.OOO....  (H)  tl.000-S5.000. 
do (H)  JI.  000-J5. 000. 

LanlhaatlOO (H)  11, 000-».  000. 

do (HHI.OOO-tS.OOO. 

do (H)  (1. 00fr-l5. 000. 

.  Lanlhaail.OOO....  (H)(1.000-IS.OOO. 

do (H)(i,oao-ts,ooo. 


Typa 


Amount 


Value 


lajs than  M, 000. 
Less  than  (100... 
do 


Standard  Oil  of  Calif Dividands. 

Tdefonos  da  Maiico do 

Union  Eiactric do 

Estaro  Calif.  S' ',  bonds  du«  Au|  1, 

2000.  do Lass  than  }1, 000. 

La  Mesa.  Calif.  6  percent  bonds 

due  Feb.  1. 1991.  do do    . 


(H)  SI,  000-S5, 000. 
(H)  Less  than  SI,  000. 
Do. 


..  (C)  IS.  000-S15. 000. 
Do. 


Poemoies  Hku> 

Name  and  address  of  organization,  type  of 
organisation,  position  held,  from  (mo.  yr.) : 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  (nnserra- 
tlve  education.  Past  President  and  Director 
from  IMS  to  March  1948  to  present. 

Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
Sportsman,  Chairman  of  Board  from  May 
1978  to  present. 

National  Rifle  Association.  Sportsman. 
Member  and  Director  from  1979  to  present. 
Wortd  Breeder*  Association.  Inc..  Cattle 
Breed  Registry.  Exec.  V.P.  and  Director  from 
197S  to  Dec.   1980. 

World  Wilderness  C:k>ngress,  International 
Comm..  Conservation.  President  from  1977 
to  present. 

Wilderness  Leadership  School.  (Ton.  Edu.. 
Director  from  1977  to  present. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
distinguished  honor  to  offer  this  state- 
ment of  intnxluction  and  support  for 
Ray  Amett  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Ray  has  had  some  30  years  of  expe- 
rience in  conservation  management  and 
environmental  concerns.  He  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  States  rights.  He  has  been 
especially  supportive  of  Alaska's  prob- 
lems and  coDcems. 

Ray  has  been  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Federation,  and  has  served 
as  director  of  the  California  Department 
of  Pish  and  Game.  Further,  Ray  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Legisla- 
tive Fund  of  America  and  has  served  on 
the  board  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

I  have  known  and  associated  with  Rav 
Amett  for  many  many  years.  I  am  proud 
to  call  him  my  friend.  It  would  be  diflB- 
cult  to  find  another  as  well  qualified  for 
this  Job.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  move 


expeditiously  on  his  confirmation.  It  is 
essential  that  we  get  Ray  in  place  quick- 
ly to  Insure  conscientious  handling  of 
our  Nation's  wildlife  and  paries  resources. 

We  are  experiencing  a  crucial  junc- 
ture in  the  h'story  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. The  Department  of  the  IntcrlcH- 
is  striving  to  truly  implement  the  multi- 
ple-use doctrine  in  land  management. 
Clearly,  such  an  effort  requires  a  strong 
sense  of  propriety  and  balance  at  the  top 
of  the  land  management  hierarchy. 

Ray  Amett  is  the  type  of  indiv.duTl 
possessing  the  ideal  combination  of  skill  3 
and  background  to  enable  circumsrect 
consideration  of  each  of  the  various  re- 
sources under  the  purview  of  Assistant, 
Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife  and 
Parks. 

Again,  it  is  my  honor  to  introduce  Rav 
and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  provide 
the  broad  support  that  Ray  Amett  de- 
serves. 

Tlie  nomination  was  considered  and 
c(Hiflrmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recwisider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  Stewart  Hef- 
felflnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  am  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  (Management  and 
Administration) . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  May  12  favorably  reported 


the  nomination  of  William  S.  Heffelfln- 
ger  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement and  Administration.  The  vote 
was  18  to  0.  Mr.  Heffelfinger  appeared 
before  the  committee  at  the  nomination 
hearing  held  on  April  30. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Management  and  Administration  is 
a  new  position  within  the  Department 
of  Energy.  The  major  functional  respon- 
sibilities to  be  included  in  this  office  are 
personnel  management,  organization 
and  systems  analysis,  manpower  plan- 
ning and  analysis,  budget  and  financial 
management,  contracting  and  procure- 
ment, administrative  services,  manage- 
ment information  and  ADP  systems, 
equal  employment  programs  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Technical  Information 
Center  located  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  material  printed  in 
the  Record  on  Mr.  Heffelfinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Nomination  or  Wiixiam  S.  HEmxnNCES 

The  nominee  has  responded  to  the  written 
questions  submitted  by  Members  of  The 
Conunlttee  and  has  complied  with  the  Com- 
mittee rules  on  financial  disclosure  and  other 
matters.  I  believe  that  all  questions  regard- 
ing the  nominee's  qualifications  have  been 
resolved  satisfactorily  and  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  his  nomination  favorably  to  the 
Senate  for  prompt  confirmation. 

Mr.  He<Telfln<»er  has  conioUed  with  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Committee  and  I  am  satls- 
fi^  that  the  Information  he  has  provided 
the  Committee  is  accurate  and  complete. 

Testimony  of  one  outside  witness  raised 
several  allegations  against  Mr  HeflTe'flneer 
regarding  his  conduct  as  a  Federal  Official. 
Each  of  these  allegations  and  several  others 
have  been  the  subject  of  formal  investlga- 
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tlon  and  rtvlew  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Inspector  Oteneral  arnd  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Public  Integrity  Section  In  the 
CMmlnal  Division. 

Each  of  these  past  aUegatlona  was  dis- 
missed without  any  formal  criminal  or  ad- 
mlnlstratlva  sanctions  being  applied  to  Mr. 
Heffelfinger. 

I  liave  carefully  reviewed  the  various  re- 
ports and  correspondence  related  to  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  also  reviewed  information  pro- 
vided by  the  White  House  Legal  Counsel, 
including  tae  FBI  summary  report. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment not  to  apply  any  sanctions  was  baaed 
on  a  substantial  and  thorough  review  of  all 
the  past  all^atlons  made  against  Mr.  Heffel- 
finger. Including  those  of  the  witness  In  the 
hearing.  The  witness  also  Introduced  an  al- 
leged statement  of  a  White  House  official 
regarding  Mr.  Heffelfinger. 

I  am  satisfled  that  there  was  no  preludlce 
to  Mr.  Heffelfinger  In  the  actual  statement 
of  the  official,  based  on  an  Interview  of  the 
official. 

Finally,  the  witness  suggested  that  the 
committee  contact  a  lengthy  list  of  Indi- 
viduals regradlng  Mr.  Heffelfinger's  activi- 
ties. 

The  staff  has  reviewed  the  list  and  Indicates 
that  many  at  the  Individuals  actually  sup- 
port Mr.  Heffelfinger's  nomination  while  most 
of  the  rest  have  been  involved  In  the  past 
allegations  against  Mr.  Heffelfinger,  which 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment review. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  fully  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend Mr.  Heffelfinger's  confirmation  with- 
out any  reservation,  based  on  all  the  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  Committee  at  th<s 
time.  Addltlcaially.  our  review  supports  the 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Heffelfinger  Is  a  woi-thy 
public  servant. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  Mr.  Heffelfinger  de- 
scribed his  experience  as  an  administra- 
tor and  expressed  his  belief  that  he  is 
prepared  to  effectively  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Management  and  Administration. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Heffelfinger  has  served 
as  Director  of  Administration  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  since  October  1977 
when  DOE  was  established. 

In  this  position,  he  has  been  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy's  principal  adviser  on  the 
Department.  Mr.  Heffelfinger  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  providing  leadership  in  the 
following  areas:  Personnel  management, 
administrative  services,  automatic  data 
processing,  telecommimicatlons  manage- 
ment, facilitv  planning  and  support,  and 
industrial  relations. 

Prior  to  his  DOE  appointment.  Mr. 
Heffelfinger  served  briefly  as  Associate 
Administrator  for  Management  and  Ad- 
ministration at  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, one  of  the  Denartment's 
predecessor  agencies.  He  also  served  as 
Director  of  the  Transition  Administra- 
tive Operations  Office  during  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department. 

In  1969,  Mr.  Heffelfinger  Joined  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 
In  1971.  he  became  Ass'stant  Secretary 
for  Administration  at  DOT,  a  post  he 
held  until  1977. 


Early  in  1989,  he  served  as  staff  assis- 
tant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water 
and  Power  Development  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
I  recommend  Senate  approval  of  the 
Presidential  nomination  of  William  S. 
Heffelfinger  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Management  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomlnati(m  of  Robert  C.  Odie,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  (Congressional.  Intergovern- 
mental, and  Public  Affairs) . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  May  12  favorably  reported  the 
nomination  of  Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr.  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  C(m- 
gressional,  Tntergovemmental.  and  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  The  vote  was  18  to  0.  Mr.  Odle 
appeared  before  the  committee  at  the 
nomination  hearing  held  on  April  30. 

Mr.  Odle,  for  the  past  5  years,  has 
been  employed  by  Intemational  Paper 
Co.,  as  its  Washington  Corporate  Affairs 
Representative.  During  the  Nix(m-Fk)rd 
administrations,  he  served  from  1973  to 
1976  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  at 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record  with  respect  to  Mr.  Odle. 

There  be'ng  no  object-on.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NoidMATiON  OF  Robert  Odle 
The  nominee  has  responded  to  the  written 
questions  submitted  by  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  has  complied  with  the  Oxn- 
mlttee  rules  on  financial  disclosure  and 
other  matters.  I  believe  that  all  questions 
regarding  the  nominee's  qualifications  have 
been  resolved  satisfactorily  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recommend  his  nomination  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  for  prompt  confirmation. 

ytx.  McCLURE.  In  past  years,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  been  the  subject 
of  substantial  and  virtually  constant 
criticism  from  the  Congress.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  to  function  ef- 
fectively, it  must  Imorove  its  perform- 
ance In  a  number  of  areas,  including 
communication  with  the  Congress.  That 
point  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Odle  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  He 
stated: 

I  want  to  asstire  you,  that  If  confirmed,  I 
wlU  manage  my  organization.  I  have  man- 
aged before,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
your  telephone  calls  will  be  returned,  your 
miU  answered,  your  Inquiries  promptly  han- 
dled, and  that  we  will  be  available  to  you 
and  your  staffs  at  your  convenience.  And  If 


you  or  your  staffs  ever  have  any  problem  of 
any  kind  In  dealing  with  »is.  I  would  hope 
you  would  let  me  know  quickly.  Then  Is 
simply  no  excuse  for  slopp/  woric.  unneces- 
sary delay,  lethargy,  or  failure  to  follow  up 
on  the  part  of  thoss  In  Congressional  Affairs 
at  the  Department,  and  neither  the  Secre- 
tary nor  I  will  tolerate  It. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
Robert  C.  Odle  for  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Congres- 
sional, Intergovernmental  and  Public 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  nomination  was  considered  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR6.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  COB4MIT- 
TEES  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  MAY 
15  BETWEEN  9  AM.  AND  7  PJi4. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
these  requests  have  been  cleared  with 
the  other  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees have  the  authority  to  file  reports 
on  Friday,  May  15.  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  7  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AUTHOBIZATION  FOR  THE  BtTDCET  COMlf  nXEE  TO 
HAVE  TNTH.  7  P.M.  ON  MAT  IS  TO  PILE  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCXnUtENT  RES- 
OLUTION   115 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  have 
until  7  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  15,  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115,  the  first  conciurent  res- 
o'ution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOB  CONTTRENCE  REPORT  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  113  BE 
PRINTED   AS   A    SENATE    REPORT 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 115  be  printed  as  a  Senate  report. 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Senate  passed  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  by 
a  vote  of  78  to  20. 1  supported  th's  land- 
mark budget  resolutiCHi  which  is  the  sec- 
ond step  the  Senate  has  taken  toward 
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Implementing  the  President's  economic  In  short,  we  wlU  move  forward  with  to  bue  COLA  payments  on  either  the 
recovery  procrun.  reduced  spending  as  we  move  forward  Consumer  Price  Index  or  a  wage  index, 
On  April  2,  the  Senate  passed — with  with  sequentially  smaller  deflcits  each  whichever  Is  lower.  The  Budget  Commit- 
my  full  support — the  reconciliation  In-  year.  This  is  the  appropriate  way  to  bal-  tee  projected  annual  savings  of  nearly 
structlons  resolution  which  directs  con-  ance  the  budget,  not  through  tax  in-  $8  billion  a  year  from  this  change, 
gresslonal  committees  to  report  back  to  creases.  This  budget  makes  the  Federal  During  debate  on  this  amendment,  it 
us  with  $87  billion  in  savings  over  a  3-  Oovemment  pull  in  its  belt  at  a  time  was  made  quite  clear  that  many  Sen- 
year  period.  The  reconciliation  resolu-  when  all  Americans  are  doing  the  same,  ators  did  not  agree  with  the  specific 
tion  is  our  way  of  getting  a  handle  on  TO  show  the  significance  of  th  s  budget,  change  assumed  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
spending  and  setting  an  overall  goal  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  fiscal  year  tee.  What  was  clear  was  the  nearly  unl- 
lid  on  spending  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1981  budget,  which  grew  by  14.3  percent  versal  view  that  the  social  security  sys- 
1982.  and  1983.  Congressional  commit-  over  the  previous  year.  The  budget  be-  tem  could  not  remain  solvent  in  the 
tees  have  the  leeway  to  decide  which  fore  us  charts  a  different  course,  and  present  form. 

spedflc  {urograms  they  will  cut.  but  they  grows  by  only  5.5  percent.  This  is  key.  There  is  a  pending  financial  break- 
will  not  be  allowed  to  spend  more  than  because  it  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  down  in  the  social  security  system  and 
the  limits  we  set  in  the  reconciliation  that  the  Federal  budget  has  not  grown  Congress  will  have  to  address  it  during 
reaoluUoo.  faster  than  the  rate  of  Inflation  itself,  this  session.  Present  benefit  and  con- 
Since  our  April  2  vote.  Senate  commit-  This  fiscal  year  1982  budget  is  a  signal  tribution  formulas  are  seriously  out  of 
tees  have  proceeded  to  package  the  that  we  intend  to  halt  inflation  at  its  line  and  reform  is  needed.  Over  this 
spending  cuts  as  directed  by  the  recon-  source:  Federal  spending.  point  there  is  little  debate, 
dilation  resolution.  The  Governmental  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that  .  ^l^f  *  **  *  matter  of  debate  is  the  way 
Affairs  Committee  on  which  I  sit,  for  ex-  an  important  part  of  this  budget  is  the  ^  which  the  «^stem  will  once  again  be 
ample,  voted  to  make  a  number  of  room  it  allows  for  the  Finance  Commit-  Put  on  a  sound  footing.  We  in  Congress 
changes  in  civil  service  retirement  and  tee  to  shape  a  tax  cut  that  will  spur  pro-  would  shU-k  our  responsibility  if  we  did 
other  Oovemment  spending  programs,  ductivity  and  reduce  inflation.  This  not  fa<^  the  fact  that  reforms  must  be 
saving  the  taxpayers  nearly  $5  blUlon.  budget  allows  the  full  tax  cut  that  Presl-  ™*^*-  ^^^,  ^f*^"/  amendment  did 
Our  committee  actions  Include  limiting  dent  Reagan  has  recommended.  P®'  assume  this  kind  of  reform  in  the  fu- 
Federal  retirees  to  one  cost-of-living  ad-  I  have  voted  during  tiie  course  of  de-  ^^^  ^<*  ^  y?^.*?  ascalnst  it  ^or  this  rea- 
Justment  a  year,  instead  of  two.  thereby  bate  aga'nst  amendments  that  would  »o°;  }  ""^^^^  hke  to  avoid  cutting  the 
saving  $510  mllUon:  reducing  Postal  have  constrained  the  Finance  Committee  social  security  budget  as  much  as  any 
service  subsidies  by  $632  million:  limit-  from  recommending  the  kind  of  tax  cut  ^i^f^.!*"**?''  5"A  ^,h  KT^.^fi^tf.n 
ing  Federal  employee  pay  raises  to  4.8  that  is  best  for  the  country.  These  real^sUc  goal  and  it  would  be  untruthful 
percent,  saving  $3.7  billion  and  reducing  amendments — offered  by  my  distin-  ^  ^'^^  ^"'^"  *  stance, 
the  District  of  Columbia's  loan  authority,  gulshed  colleagues  from  South  Carolina  I^'  m®  say  that  the  administration 
saving  taxpayers  $74  million.  and  New  York — would  have  limited  us  endorses  the  savings  required  by  the 
Our  governmental  affairs  savings  will  to  a  very  small  tax  cut  and  would  have  Senate  Budget  Committee's  resolution, 
be  packaged  with  those  made  by  other  precluded  the  Senate  from  enacting  the  but  opposes  an  adjustment  in  the  COLA, 
committees  and  will  be  considered  bv  Reagan  program.  We  need  to  have  the  ^  other  words,  the  President  agrees  that 
the  Senate  as  one  bill.  It  is  the  major  space  to  forge  the  type  of  Ux  cut  the  ^^^e  reforms  must  be  made,  but  dis- 
implementing  legislaUon  for  the  Presl-  economy  needs  and  it  is  surely  prema-  agrees  with  the  Budget  Committee  over 
dent's  budget  cuts  and  I  am  optimistic  ture  to  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  "^«  specific  changes.  The  President  will 
that  it  can  be  sent  to  the  President  by  the  tax  cut  now  send  to  Congress  in  the  verv  near  future 

early  summer.  t„  .,„^~»wfr.,T  f>,»  t»„h»»»  r-^^^tf^-v  ^^  °*n  recommendations  for  social  se- 
„  ^^^  In  supporting  the  Budget  Committes  -urity  reform  which  will  in  turn  meet 
Now  we  are  embarked  on  the  second  resoluUon.  I  would  like  to  note  that  there  ?^:L„.°™.  hv  thu^inH^^' 
leg  of  the  budget:  The  fiscal  year  1982  is  room  for  some  improvement  in  the  the  targets  set  by  this  resolution, 
budget  resolution.  Unlike  the  reconcil'a-  distribution  of  budget  cuts.  I  twice  voted  Furthermore,  the  Senate  Finance 
tion  instructions  resolution,  which  is  a  for  amendments  that  would  have  made  Committee  wiU  hold  extensive  hearings 
one-time  reduction  in  spending  over  3  the  budget  reductions  more  equitable  on  social  securitv.  sounding  out  aU  groups 
years,  this  fiscal  year  1982  resoluUon  sets  vis-a-vis  my  own  Stote  of  Illinois.  One  that  have  an  interest  in  its  sound  man- 
targets  for  committees  j»s  they  work  on  of  the  amendments  I  supported  would  aeement.  I  am  reserving  judgment  on 
next  year's  spending.  This  resolut'on  is  have  cut  $200  million  in  spending  from  SfJi^L'^^i^r.,^™!^!!^,"?^^^?'^^^^  ^ 
mandated  by  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  »ater  oroiects  and  transferred  it  to  mass  ™*^®  \  thorough  study  of  the  impact 
1974  and  is  prepared  annually  by  con-  S^r^rX'alrtr^^^  ?S  T ^jf  .a^rho^ev^r  "£ V^^^ge 
f^^'Sia'STn  °iLit™cS^'  l^^fi^  *"  *  ^"«^  amendment  that  reduced  ^Y^TSJ^  ^Z'^'^.'^^^J^- 

lutlon.  showing  the  $36  9  billion  that  will  f^f  '^^^IJ'^°}^^  program-and  redis-  ^  President,  in  summary.  I  want  to 

be  saved  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  other  tributed  the  funds  to  two  areas  heavUy  note   that   this   budget   resolution   sets 

words,  this  resolut-on  shaves  off  nearly  "nP«:ted  by  the  budget  cuts.  Unfortu-  targets    to    guide    committees    through 

$37  billion  in  spending,  reducing  the  pro-  nately,  this  amendment  did  not  pass,  but  their  legislative  proceedings  this  summer. 

Jected  fiscal  year  1982  deficit  by  that  had  it  been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  it  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  budget  process. 

much.  would  have  had  absolutely  no  impact  on  but  only  the  beginning.  It  is  a  good,  solid 

Porthermore.  this  budget  puts  us  on  ^^^  spending;  it  only  rearranged  the  step  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and  it  is 

the  track  to  the  balanced  budget  that  Priorities  of  the  Budget  Committee.  an  important  part  of  the  anti-inflation 

President  Reagan  has  requested  for  1984.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  signifl-  Pr°^^**?  President  presented  us  in 

This   will   not   be   a    budget    balanced  cant  amendments  that  the  Senate  de-  March.  The  tax  cut  has  yet  to  be  reported 

through  tax  increases.   It  will   reduce  bated   in   the   past   week   was  Senator  \^^^^^J?'^^^       °^  committee  and 

spending  and  the  role  of  the  Federal  R«clx's    amendment    regarding    social  ^^^r^^^^SlVf^^ ^tS^l^^^J^^ 

P7h*T?,!^'°^^°"T7'""^'^«*  security.  The  senate  Budget  committee's  ^^iu  l-e to^'^a^d Te "  ^a^  ^^ 

S^^^cffL^SSo'^f^Sfi^tio^  ^r'""°"  ^"^'^  "^^^  ^°"^*^  '"^  ^ttoidet^rin^.VtSllsSc?ro! 

eralspending  in  terms  of  gross  national  change    the    cost-of-living    adjustment  grams    will    te    remolded    o^ing    the 

VM^  ■Dendinir  u  nrront  of  mf  <COLA)  for  social  security.  SSI.  railroad  normal  legislaUon  process,  guided  by  this 

y^       B  »  percent  oi  on  I  retirement,  veterans'  pensions,  and  civil  resolution  but  not  constrained  to  any 

riacKi  1981 M*3  ^"^*^  retirement.  The  committee  also  one  proposal. 

Ftoeai  i9«""I"I""II"IIII2"m"  21  9  a*sunies  that  Congress  will  change  the  i  congratulate  mv  good  friend  from 

ftacrt  1983 20. 3  timing  of  COLA  payments.  The  commit-  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 

Piscai  1984--- j9  3  t^'g  preference  for  making  savings  was  Committee,  for  bringing  this  resolution 
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forward.  It  la  a  strong  resolution  stem- 
ming from  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of 
1974.  That  law  originated  In  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  and  I  am 
proud  to  hive  been  a  coauthor  of  that 
law.  It  is  moving  us  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  Dominci. 


A  NEW  ASSESS&fENT  OF  TV 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
"Proliferation  of  Pressure  Groups  In 
Primetime  Symposium."  This  symposium 
was  comprised  of  a  discussion  group  of 
approximately  50  to  60  persons.  It  was 
composed  of  leading  television  and  movie 
producers,  writers,  television  advertisers, 
and  other  officials  Involved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  movie  and 
television  programing  in  the  United 
States.  The  symposium  addressed  the  ef- 
fect of  pressure  groups  on  what  is  shown 
on  TV  during  prime  time.  Two  Members 
of  Congress  participated — ^my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Piter 
RoDiNo  of  New  Jersey  and  myself.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Communications 
Sulx:ommittee.  I  considered  myself  more 
of  an  observer  than  a  participant  be- 
cause the  field  of  prime  time  TV  pro- 
graming is  essentially  new  to  me. 

My  impressions  of  TV  prime  time  pro- 
ducers and  programers  was  somewhat 
vague  when  I  went  to  this  conference.  I 
suppose,  like  the  image  of  Congress,  a 
few  bad  apples  have  spoiled  the  image  of 
the  majority.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of 
the  symposium,  I  was  reassured  that 
these  producers  and  writers  are  sincere 
people  who  are  trying  their  best  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  programing  that  is 
appropriate  for  America.  I  was  abso- 
lutely impressed  at  the  sincerity,  objec- 
tivity. intelUgence.  and  sensitivitv  that 
came  forth  in  our  workshops  and  dis- 
cussions. The  writers  and  producers 
want  to  do  what  is  right.  The  adver- 
tisers want  to  do  what  Is  right.  None 
favors  any  type  of  Government  censor- 
ship. But  they  want  to  work  out  the 
problems  within  the  industrv  and  with 
the  pressure  groups.  I  left  with  a  totally 
new  view  of  the  dedication  and  quality 
of  people  who  are  involved  in  television 
programing.  Sometimes  we  in  the  US. 
Senate  feel  we  have  to  stru^"'*  «•  «»««* 
deal  over  our  decisions.  I  found  that 
these  producers  struggle  as  much  as  we 
do  over  what  to  put  or  not  to  put  on 
TV,  to  show  life  as  it  is  or  life  as  it  should 
be.  or  life  as  it  is  in  some  segments  and 
various  other  options  that  they  have  to 
consider. 

I  was  also  impressed  at  the  candor  of 
the  persons  in  this  ssrnipos'um.  There 
was  almost  universal  aereement  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  terms  of  certain 
displays  of  sex  and  violence  on  TV.  This 
symposium  hooefully  will  be  a  first  step 
in  resolving  the  problem  of  TV  pro- 
graming. 

TTie  conference  speak«>r!  mn«'ed  from 
such  diverse  persons  as  WUHam  Rusher, 
editor  of  the  Nat'onal  Review  to  my  old 
Harvard  Law  professor.  Alan  Dersho- 


witz — ^who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyers  in 
the  country.  I  was  pleased  to  meet  and 
get  better  acquainted  with  people  such 
as  John  Mitohell.  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Television  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  Qnni  Tinker,  chairman  of  the  Cau- 
cus of  Producers,  Writers,  and  Directors. 
I  was  also  able  to  talk  in  depth  with  per- 
sons such  as  television  producer,  Lillian 
Oallo.  I  do  not  meet  people  in  their  fields 
of  work  in  my  normal  day's  work.  Thus 
the  symposiimi  was  refreshing  for  me. 

I  went  away  reassured  that  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  there  are  many  people  strug- 
gling to  make  the  right  decision.  I  wish 
the  symposium  that  I  witnessed  could  be 
duplicated  In  the  current  struggle  be- 
tween A.T.  &  T.  and  the  publishers 
groups  over  who  gets  to  distribute  the 
new  technologies  in  communications.  1 
also  wish  that  the  private  owners  of 
cable,  newspapers,  and  TV  could  get  to- 
gether on  the  issue  of  cross-ownership, 
mmiopolies  and  diversity  of  distribution. 
I  was  so  reassured  that  there  are  many 
Deople  out  there  who  can  solve  these 
problems  better  than  having  Govern- 
ment intervention.  I  am  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation  and  Government  in- 
tervention except  where  it  is  drastically 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  share  the 
experience  of  this  symposium  with  my 
fellow  Senators.  I  went  to  this  particular 
symposium  as  a  skeptic,  very  frankly, 
thinking  I  might  he  hearing  self-serving 
statements  from  the  industry.  Instead.  I 
heard  very  sincere,  dedicated  Americans 
struggling  with  some  of  the  most  com- 
plex issues  of  our  time  in  a  very  intel- 
ligent manner.  I  returned  to  Washing- 
ton reassured  that  we  are  going  to  solve 
and  meet  the  problems  of  the  communi- 
cations explosion  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. 

Also,  it  reassured  my  conviction  that 
in  our  work,  the  Senate  Communications 
Committee  should  urge  private  groups 
and  private  individuals  to  work  out  the 
problems  that  are  facing  the  communi- 
cations industry  rather  than  passing 
laws  and  getting  the  Government  more 
involved.  I  hope  there  are  more  sym- 
posiums such  as  the  one  sponsored  last 
weekend  by  the  Academy  of  Television 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Caucus  of 
Producers,  Writers  and  Directors.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  listen  in  whenever 
possible. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan  proclaimed  the 
week  of  May  10  as  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week  in  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tfince  of  small  business  to  our  national 
economy.  In  a  special  ceremony  today 
at  the  White  House,  he  will  personally 
congratulate  small  business  award  win- 
ners from  every  St^te  who  are  here  to 
r^iresent  their  fellow  small  business  mm 
and  women  in  we^long  activities.  Rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectrum  of  busi- 
nesses— manufacturing:  nurseries:  re- 
cycling plants;   franchisers'  laundries: 


and  a  fashion  emporium,  they  exemplify 
the  highest  achievers  in  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  who  started  their  businesses 
with  little  capital;  a  Federal  loan— in 
some  cases— cmd  a  lot  of  ambition  and 
hard  work. 

Among  the  winners  are  several  small 
innovators  who  developed  creative  new 
processes  or  who  expanded  their  existing 
businesses  through  ingenuity.  For  exam- 
ple, the  California  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Tear  Is  Frank  Cobb,  president  of 
Sandyland  Nursery,  in  Carpinteria.  With 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  a  partner.  Mr. 
Cobb  founded  this  firm  in  1966.  special- 
izing in  chrysanthemum  plants.  These 
plants  normally  blossom  in  the  fall.  By 
controlling  the  sunlight  In  his  green- 
house with  dark  panels.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
able  to  produce  plants  that  bloom  year 
around.  Production  is  now  54.000  plants 
per  week;  they  are  marketed  through  10 
grocery  chains  with  outlets  in  every 
State,  and  sales  amounting  to  about  $4 
million  a  year. 

Another  California  winner  is  David 
Powless,  named  as  the  1981  innovation 
advocate  of  the  year.  President  of  Oneida 
Materials  Co.  in  Fontana,  Mr.  Powless 
presents  a  classic  example  of  how  the 
private  sector  and  Government  can  work 
together  to  develop  important  innova- 
tioo.  With  a  creative  idea  from  a  com- 
mitted  individual,  cooperation  and 
assistance  from  three  Federal  agencies, 
and  financial  assistance  from  the  private 
sector,  the  process  of  recycling  hazard- 
ous steel  production  waste  was  developed. 
The  process  converts  iron  oxide  waste 
from  steel  mills  into  fines  or  briquettes 
that  can  be  used  again  in  steelmaking 
furnaces.  The  Oneida  plant  can  process 
50.000  tons  of  waste  per  year  and  Is  the 
only  plant  in  the  Nation  recycling  its 
iron  oxide  waste. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
held  a  hearing  this  morning  on  the  need 
for  continued  Federal  assistance  to  in- 
novators. Under  discussion  was  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Act 
of  1981  (S.  881).  which  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor.  Since  small,  innovative  busi- 
nesses have  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
efficient  users  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  as  well  as  the  most  prolific 
source  of  major  innovations,  this  legis- 
lation would  reouire  aualtfying  Federal 
agencies  to  spend  at  least  1  percent  of 
their  total  R.  k  D.  budget  to  fimd  small 
innovators.  It  reouires  no  additional  Fed- 
eral money,  and  the  proposal  is  modeled 
after  the  National  Science  Foundation 
small  business  innovation  research 
pm<»rams. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  all  the 
small  business  award  winners  partic- 
ipating in  Small  Business  Week,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  winners  from  my  State 
of  California: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wrmms 

STATE  SMAtX  BtrSINISS  PEBSOIt 

Mr.  Pnnk  Cobb,  president.  Sandyland 
Nursery  Company.  Inc..  Carpinteria.  Cali- 
fornia. 
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ADVOCATS  wunra* 

Mr.  Caclle  Scagllone.  flnknetal  writer,  the 
S*n  Diego  Union.  P.O.  Box  IBl.  San  Diego. 
Callfomte  Mtia. 

Ms.  Ftmncee  J.  Orlce.  executive  director. 
OpermUon  Second  Charge.  341  West  and 
Street.  San  Bernardino.  California  03401. 

Mr.  David  Powlesa.  president-founder. 
Oneida  Materials  Company.  Fontana.  Cali- 
fornia. 

coimLACToa  or  thx  tkab 

WlUa  Brokenbaugh  Parties.  Inc.  4853 
South  Crenshaw  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
California  90043. 

Ida.  Wllla  Brokenbaugh.  president. 

Nominated  by:  Sacramento  Air  Logistics 
Center,  Sacramento,  California. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

At  1 : 50  pan.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

HJt.  3376.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
flaealyear  1982. 

At  5:34  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115>  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  US.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983,  and  1984;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  appoints  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Shion,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  SoLARZ,  Mr.  PAicrrTA.  Mr. 
Obprardt.  Mr.  HzrifER.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Rkgttla.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr. 
Frknzei..  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

HJL  3376.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

BC-116a.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navys 
propoaed  letter  of  offer  to  Japan  for  defense 
artlclea  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
mlUton:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1163.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
laglWrector  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement  Agency,    transmitting   a  draft   of 


proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  national 
flood  Insurance  program  under  the  National 
Flood  Iiuurance  Act  of  1968:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■0-1164.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  average  number  of  paseengers  and  the 
on-time  performance  of  each  train  operated 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  March 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-116fi.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice 
that  the  Commission  will  be  unable  to  ren- 
der a  decision  In  Investigation  and  Suspen- 
sion Docket  No.  9179,  Cancellation  of  Inter- 
mediate Routing,  Michigan  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  requesting  a  60  day  extension  of  the 
deadline;  to  the  Committee  on  Coounerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC- 1166.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Demonstrated  Reserve  Base  of  Coal 
In  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1979";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1167.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Federal  Intermediate  Bank  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Re- 
tirement Plan,  Columbia  District,  for  the 
year  ended  August  31.  1981;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1168.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1169  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pijrsuant 
to  law.  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  period  October  1.  1980  through  March  31. 
1981:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were  re- 
ferred or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
indicated: 

POM-103.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough. 
Alaska,  urging  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  to  make  the  filing 
of  bankruptcy  more  difficult  and  to  minimize 
the  potential  for  abuse:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM- 104.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 
"RcsoLTrnoN 

"Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

"ULTVCIX 

"Section  1.  The  Government  of  the  United 
SUtea  shall  not  engage  In  any  business,  pro- 
fessional, commercial,  financial  or  Industrial 
enterprise  except  as  specified  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"Section  2.  The  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  foreign  or 
domestic  agreement  which  would  abrogate 
this  amendment. 


"Section  3.  The  activities  of  Um  United 
States  Government  which  violate  the  Intent 
and  purpoee  of  this  amendment  shall,  within 
a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment,  be  liquidated 
and  the  properties  and  facilities  affected 
shall  be  sold. 

"SecUon  4.  Three  yean  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  amendment  the  sixteenth  article 
of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  stand  repealed  and  there- 
after Congress  shall  not  levy  taxes  on  per- 
sonal Incomes,  estates,  or  gifts." 

"Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Is 
Instructed  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  each  chamber  of  each  state  legislature 
In  the  United  States,  and  each  member  of  the 
Indiana  congressional  delegation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  SpeclsJ  Conunlttee 
on  Aging:  Special  Report  enUtled  "Develop- 
menU  In  Aging  1980,  Parts  1  and  3." 

PaOBLXMS    OF    THk    AGD    AND    AGING 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
authority  of  Senate  Resolution  353, 
agreed  to  March  5,  1980, 1  am  submitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  entitled  "Develop- 
ments In  Aging  1980,  Parts  1  and  2." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Rosslee  Green  Douglas,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Eco- 
nomic Impact. 

Joeeph  J.  Trlbble.  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy) . 

Edward  E.  Noble,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
US.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

(The  above  nominations  reoorted  from 
the  Committee  on  Fnergy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  the  recommendation 
that  thev  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  resnond  to 
aroear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


iNTRonurmoN  op  bills  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  loint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  bv  imanimous  ccmsent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

8.   1173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Faustina 
Mactancray  Radloff  end  Dennis  Radloff;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

S.  1174.  A  bill  to  encourage  enlistment  and 
service  In  the  military  Reserve  Forces  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 
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By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 

S.  1176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  exclude  fringe  benefits 
from  the  definition  of  gross  Uxcome;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

a  1176.  A  bUl  for  tne  relief  of  Mr.  Bdmundo 
and  Neddie  Cos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1177.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Afsaneh 
Nalmollah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1178.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  John 
Dlmltrlos  Efstathlou;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEOIiE: 

S.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
trucks  and  tractors  and  parts  and  accessories 
for  such  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  USD.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  simplification  In 
accounting  rules  related  to  Inventory;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


have  introduced,  can  and  will  solve  the 
military  manpower  shortage  we  suffer 
from  today.* 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1174.  A  bill  to  encourage  enlistment 
and    service   in    the   military   Reserve 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

STRENGTH  IN  RESERVE  ACT  OF  19S1 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  two-part  measure 
designed  to  encourage  enlistment  in  the 
National  Guard  and  the  military  Re- 
serves. 

The  bill  establishes  no  new  programs 
and  will  impose  no  additional  burden  on 
the  taxpayers. 

What  this  bill  does  is  provide  guards- 
men and  guardswomen  and  reservists 
preferential  treatment  in  existing  Gov- 
ernment educational  assistance  pro- 
grams and  Ftederal  hiring. 

Title  1  of  the  Strength  In  Reserve  Act 
would  put  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve  at  the 
head  of  the  line  for  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  (GSL)  and  the  national  de- 
fense student  loan  (ND3L)  programs 
now  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  bill  provides  for  Federal 
repayment  or  loan  forgiveness  of  up  to 
$2,000  a  year — or  the  unpaid  amount, 
whichever  is  smaller — for  each  year  of 
honorable  service  to  the  Guard  or  Re- 
serve, for  a  maximum  of  4  years. 

Title  n  Of  the  Strength  in  Reserve  Act 
would  extend  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve  the  same 
number  of  preference  points  in  Federal 
hiring  accorded  newly  discharged  veter- 
ans from  the  Active  Forces. 

The  point  preference  would  be  granted 
to  persons  who  complete  at  least  2  years 
of  honorable  service  with  a  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
the  Strength  in  Reserve  Act  will  marked- 
ly increase  the  number  of  persons  who 
enlist  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Ready  Reserve  and  will  provide  a  higher 
quality  enlistee  for  these  vital  services. 

I  truly  believe  that  this  beefing  up  of 
our  forces  in  reserve,  coupled  with  the 
retention  qualities  of  the  new  nay  bill  for 
Active  Forces  I  have  Introduced  and  the 
enlistment  incentives  of  a  new  GI  bill  I 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  fringe 
benefits  from  the  definition  of  gross  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXCLUDING    FRINGE    BENEFITS    FROM    CROSS 
INCOME 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  get  our  Government 
and  economy  under  control,  the  admin- 
istration has  pledged  not  to  raise  taxes. 
In  fact,  the  administration  has  proposed 
major  tax  cut  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  is  considering 
this  week  and  in  the  near  future.  Even 
with  such  good  prospects  of  tax  reduc- 
tion, we  must  not  overlook  a  part  of  the 
tax  laws  which  could  creep  up  on  mil- 
lions of  working  Americans. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
wh.ch  will  prevent  the  specter  of  addi- 
tional taxation  from  creeping  up  on  mil- 
lions of  taxpaying  workers.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  will  settle,  once  and  for  all, 
the  conflict  between  Congress  and  the 
IRS. 

My  bill  provides  that  fringe  benefits 
are  not  gross  income,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  income  tax.  By  so  providing. 
Congress  will  be  required  to  specifically 
decide  what,  if  any,  fringe  benefits 
should  be  taxed.  As  a  result,  tax  policy 
decisions  will  rest  appropriately  with  the 
Congress,  rather  than  the  IRS. 

A  brief  history  of  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits  will  illustrate  the  need  for 
my  legislation.  For  over  20  years,  the 
IRS  and  the  Congress  have  wrestled  with 
this  most  difficult  question  of  how,  if  at 
all,  to  tax  fringe  benefits.  In  all  that 
time,  no  regulations  have  ever  been 
actually  proposed  by  the  IRS. 

Rather,  some  years  ago,  a  draft  of 
proposed  regulations  was  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  which  indicated  the 
approach  the  IRS  would  take.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  draft.  Congress  enacted  a 
moratorium  which  expires  May  31,  1981. 
While  the  present  moratorium  appears 
to  have  worked  well,  I  believe  that  the 
issue  must  be  addressed  directly.  In  the 
past,  the  IRS  has  occasionally  ignored 
congressional  prohibitions  of  publishing 
regulations  on  the  basis  that  only  the 
enabling  legislation  is  binding.  My  bill 
amends  that  enabling  legislation  to 
clearly  define  the  roles  of  Congress  and 
the  ms,  as  well  as  providing  stability 
and  certainty  in  this  area  of  our  tax  law. 
Tliere  are  many  compelling  reasons 
for  requiring  Congress  to  act,  instead  of 
allowing  the  IRS  to  tax  through  fringe 
benefit  regulations.  Such  regulations 
would  be  inflationary  because  when 
fringe  benefits  are  taxed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  workers  will  seek  greater 
wages  to  offset  the  tax. 

As  wages  increase,  employers  pass  on 
this  additional  cost  to  the  consumers  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Additional  regulations  would  also  cre- 
ate additional  paperwork  burdens  on 
employers,  who  would  have  to  analyze 
such  regulations  and  apply  them  to  the 
specific  employer-employee  policies. 


The  employer  would  also  have  to  re- 
port the  amount  of  Income  to  both  the 
employee  and  the  Government. 

in  addition  to  reporting  the  fringe 
benefit,  a  determination  would  have  to 
be  made  as  to  the  value  of  the  fringe 
benel;t.  The  valuation  issue  raises  more 
questions  than  it  provides  answers. 

Furthermore,  I  seriously  question 
whether  there  would  be  sufficient  rev- 
enue generated  from  such  taxation  to 
offset  the  costs  of  implementation  and 
enforcement  by  the  IRS. 

Piiudly,  the  most  compelling  reason 
to  enact  this  legislation  is  the  practical 
effect  of  issuing  fringe  benefit  regula- 
tions. As  regulations  are  proposed, 
strong  special  interest  groups  will  seek 
exemption  from  the  regulations,  or  bet- 
ter yet,  specific  statutory  exclusion  for 
their  specific  fringe  benefits. 

While  there  are  as  many  fringe  bene- 
fits as  there  are  creative  employers,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  fringe 
benefits  which  are  specifically  excluded 
from  taxation  by  sections  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code: 

Section  105.  Amounts  received  under 
accident  and  health  plans. 

Section  106.  Contributions  by  employ- 
ers to  accident  and  health  plans. 

Second  119.  Meals  or  lodging  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer. 

Section  120.  Amounts  received  under 
qualified  group  legal  services  plans. 

Section  124.  Qualified  transportation 
provided  by  employers. 

Section  125.  Cafeteria  plans. 

Section  127.  Educational  assistance 
programs. 

This  list  shows  how  strong  some  special 
interest  groups  really  are.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  additional  regula- 
tions would  attract  other  strong  special 
interests,  and  result  in  further  exclu- 
sions from  taxation. 

Mv  legislation  provides  an  exclusion 
for  that  greatest  special  interest  group  of 
all,  working  Americans.  It  also  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  many  sections  of  the 
tax  laws  and  the  vast  regulations  which 
accompany  them. 

As  taxes  increase,  fringe  benefits  are 
more  desirable  to  workers  than  addi- 
tional wages.  The  result  of  our  increas- 
ing tax  burden  has  been  a  proliferation 
of  fringe  benefits.  With  the  real  possi- 
bility of  meaningful  tax  reduction,  fringe 
benefits  will  be  less  desirable  and  addi- 
tional regulation  unnecessary. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  millions  of  working 
Americans — who  already  carry  a  heavy 
tax  burden — who  receive  taxable  and 
nontaxable  fringe  benefits  as  a  part  of 
their  emp'ovment.  Fringe  benefit  regu- 
lations would  further  increase  this  bur- 
den. Creative  and  innovative  employers 
would  no  doubt  expend  ccmsiderable  time 
and  effort  to  develop  fringe  benefits 
which  would  fall  outside  of  any  regula- 
tions. 

Mv  bill  would  eliminate  this  unneces- 
sary and  improductive  effort,  while  pre- 
serving ex.isting  authority  to  curb  abuses 
and  tax  avoidance.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Pinince  Committee  to  «nve  orompt 
consideration  to  this  legislation,  and 
swift  passage  by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  PrcBldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1175 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  M«pre3entmtit>ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
81  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
ameoded  by  renumbering  subsection  (b)  as 
■ubMCtlon  (c),  and  inserting  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b),  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subtitle,  gross  income  shall  not  Include 
rringe  benefits." 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE: 
8.  1179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  trucks  and  tractors  and  parts 
and  accessories  for  such  vehicles:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ItOTOa  VXHICLX  TAX  BXPKAL  ACT  OF  ISSl 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  the  Motor  Vehicle  Tax 
Repeal  Act  of  1981.  This  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  10-percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  trucks,  tractors,  and  truck  trailers. 
and  the  8-perccnt  tax  on  truck  parts 
and  accessories.  The  act  wouid  provide 
rapid  reUef  to  truck  manufacturers  and 
truck  operators  and  open  the  door  to  in- 
creased investment  in  mnr<»  oroductive. 
safe,  and  fuel-efflcioiC  vehicles. 

This  excise  tax  is  an  inequitable  bur- 
den on  truck  manufacturers  and  truck 
operators.  The  tarces  on  cars  and  car 
parts  were  repealed  in  1972.  Then  in  1978 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  buses  and  bus 
parts  were  repealed.  Yet  we  continue  to 
Impose  a  Federal  excise  tax  on  trucks, 
tractors,  truck  trailers,  and  the  parts 
used  to  build  them.  The  time  for  repeal 
of  this  tax  is  long  overdue. 

A  number  of  factors  U  depressing 
sales  in  the  trucking  industry.  Congress 
is  addressing  some  of  these  problems 
through  its  efforts  to  work  with  the 
President  to  put  In  place  an  economic 
recovery  program.  We  must  take  actions 
to  cope  with  inflation,  provide  incentives 
to  save  and  invest,  and  reduce  interest 
rates.  But.  we  must  go  beyond  general 
econ(Mnlc  goals  and  provide  more  tar- 
geted help  to  the  trucking  industry. 

Domestic  truck  manufacturers  experi- 
enced a  severe  decline  in  sales  during 
1980.  For  examole.  motortruck  factory 
sales  were  down  47  percent  in  1980  as 
comnared  to  1979  and  truck  trnil*>r  sh'n- 
ments  dn^ped  41  percent  during  the 
same  period.  In  the  truck  trailer  indus- 
try alone  this  resulted  in  a  26-percent 
drop  In  employment. 

We  cannot  afford  a  tax  that  dis- 
courages production  and  depresses  em- 
idoyment  In  the  truck  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. At  least  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion Jobs  are  at  stake;  that  is  not  small 
potatoes.  And  It  is  not  a  local  or  reglwial 
proUem:  truck  and  bus  production  is 
nationwide  in  scope. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  repeal 
of  the  excise  tax  to  stimulate  demand  for 
trucks.  tr«c»'»r?.  and  truck  tracers,  and 
equipment.  This  higher  level  of  demand 
would  Increase  employment  In  both  pro- 
ducUon  and  distribution  in  the  truck 
manufacturing  industry.  Investment  in 


new  trucks  will  yield  benefits  to  the 
American  people. 

Currently  the  tax  drives  up  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  It  creates  inflationary 
pressures  on  all  goods  that  are  shipped 
by  truck.  This  increases  prices  for  all 
consumers  and  puts  the  trucking  Indus- 
try at  a  competitive  disadvantage  rela- 
tive to  other  modes  of  transportation. 
Repeal  of  the  tax  would  result  in  lower 
costs  for  consumers  and  a  more  favor- 
able competitive  environment  for  truck 
operators. 

Providing  this  additional  incentive  to 
invest  in  newer  trucks  and  rep'ace  aging 
vehicles  will  also  result  in  safer,  more 
energy-efficient  trucks.  In  this  way  my 
bill  would  also  contribute  to  saiety  on 
our  highways;  as  older,  less  safe  trucks 
are  replaced  with  newer,  safer,  and 
cleaner  burning  trucks.  This  would  mean 
fewer  accidents,  less  pollution,  and  lower 
energy  costs. 

To  continue  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
trucks,  tractors,  truck  trailers,  and  truck 
parts  and  accessories  is  to  discourage  in- 
vestment in  more  efficient  truck  trans- 
portation. If  we  do  not  address  this  situ- 
ation we  are  prolonging  the  problems  I 
mentioned.  This  is  an  unacceptable  sit- 
uation when  we  seek  to  increase  invest- 
ment, improve  productivity,  and  cope 
with  inflation. 

My  bill  offers  an  efficient  and  equita- 
ble solution  to  the  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced by  truck  manufacturers  and 
provides  an  incentive  to  invest  in  newer, 
more  productive  equipment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Tax  Repeal  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Sectioi»  Analysis  or  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Tax  Repeal  Act  or  1981 

INTBQDUCnON 

The  Motor  Vehicle  and  Tax  Repeal  Act  of 
1981  Is  Intended  to  repeal  the  current  10 
percent  tax  on  trucks,  trailers  and  tractors 
and  the  8  percent  tax  on  truck  parts  and 
accessories. 

TtTLS:   motor  vehicle  tax  repeal  act  of   1881 

Section-by-section  analysis 

Section  2.  This  section  repeals  sections 
4061.  4062  and  4063  of  the  Tntemal  Revenue 
Code  of  1934  and  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  table  of  sections. 

Section  4061  imposes  a  10  percent  excise 
tax  on  automobile  truck  chassis,  automobile 
truck  bodies,  automobile  bus  chassis,  auto- 
mobile bus  bodies,  and  truck  and  bus  trailer 
and  semitrailer  bodies  and  chassis.  Vehicles 
with  gross  vehicle  weight  of  under  lO.COO 
pounds  are  exempted.  An  8  percent  excise  tax 
Is  imposed  on  parts  and  accessories  to  the 
taxed  vehicles. 

Section  4062  classifies  soark  niui^s.  storage 
batteries,  leaf  springs,  colls,  timers  and  tire 
chains  which  are  suitable  for  UEe  in  connec- 
Uon  with  a  vehicle  taxed  under  f  4061  as 
parts  for  purposes  of  i  4061. 

Section  4063  exempta  specified  vehicles, 
parts,  and  transmissions  from  taxation  under 
section  4061.  Exempted  vehicles  include 
camper  coaches,  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer 
equipment,  house  trailers,  ambulances. 
he*rses,  concrete  mixers,  local  transit  buses 
and  trash  containers.  Rebuilt  rarts  and  ac- 
cessories are  exempt.  Sales  to  manufacturers 
and  after  certain  modifications  are  not  taxed. 


Section  3.  This  section  conforms  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
the  repeal  of  sections  4061,  4082  and  4063. 
The  sections  affected  Include  sections  4216 
(definition  of  "price"),  4218  (use  by  manu- 
facturer or  Importer  considered  sale) ,  4221 
(certain  tax  free  sales),  4222  (registration  of 
manufacturers  and  purchasers).  6412  (floor 
stock  refunds)  and  6416  (certain  taxes  on 
sales  and  services) . 

Section  4.  This  section  repeals  the  parts 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  which 
transferred  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  cer- 
tain percentages  of  the  revenue  taken  in  un- 
der section  4061  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  The  section  also  calls  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  the  general  fund 
amounts  equal  to  the  refunds  under  Section 
5   (b).   (c)   and  (d)   of  this  act. 

Section  6(a).  This  subsection  sets  out  the 
effective  dates  for  sections  2,  3  and  4  of  this 
act.  Sections  2  and  3  shall  apply  to  sales  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  Section  4 
shall  take  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  This  subsection  grants  a  refund  to  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  im-^orter  who  has 
proper  documentation  that  a  tax  was  im- 
posed under  section  4061  before  enactment  of 
this  act  and  that  the  article  was  held  for 
sale  by  a  retailer  on  the  day  after  enactment. 
A  request  must  be  made  for  the  refund  and 
a  credit  is  given  to  the  retailer  within  10 
months  of  enactment. 

(c)  This  subsection  grants  a  refund  to  a 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  for  any 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4061  after  January  1, 
1981  on  articles  sold  to  an  ultimate  consumer 
If  the  manufacturer,  etc.  has  proper  docu- 
mentation of  the  sale,  claim  for  the  refund 
Is  made  within  10  months  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  and  reimbursement  Is  made  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  tax  Imposed. 

(d)  This  sut>sectlon  treats  any  tax  ln^)osed 
after  January  I,  1981  by  section  4218(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (which 
would  be  repealed  by  section  3(b)  (1)  of  this 
act)  as  an  overpayment  of  such  tax. 

(e)  This  subsection  defines  "dealer"  and 
"held  by  a  dealer."  "Dealer"  Includes  a  whole- 
saler. Jobber,  distributer  or  retailer.  An  arti- 
cle Is  considered  "held  by  a  dealer"  if  title 
has  passed  to  such  dealer,  without  reference 
to  delivery,  and  if  for  purposes  of  consump- 
tion, title  or  possession  to  such  article  has 
not  at  any  time  been  transferred  to  any  per- 
son other  than  a  dealer .9 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  slmpli- 

flcation  in  accoimting  niles  relating  to 

inventory;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

INVENTOtr  SIMPLinCATION  AND  RETORM  TAX  ACT 
OF  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  tax  measure  which 
will  greatly  simplify  inventory  account- 
ing for  small  businesses.  It  is  a  counter- 
part to  Congressman  Nowak's  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  2319. 

I  believe  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
bill  merit  support  as  we  consider  tax  re- 
lief and  incentives  for  the  business  com- 
mimity — particularly  the  small  business 
community. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  forthcoming 
business  tax  cut  will  consist  of  a  radical 
simpliflcation  and  streamlining  of  the  de- 
preciation schedu'es  and  depreciation  tax 
treatment  for  American  businesses. 

At  the  same  time  reform  of  the  tax 
treatment  of  inventory  accounting  is  so 
vital  to  the  health  of  small  businesses 
that  I  believe  it  merits  a  place  in  any 
tax  bill. 
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Depreciation  reform,  of  course,  is  long 
overdue.  The  effects  of  Inflation  have 
helped  overstate  the  paper  profits  of  most 
companies  today,  while  the  historic 
prices  used  to  depreciate  the  assets  that 
are  a  cost  of  producing  company  income 
have  been  rendered  less  and  less  valuable. 
Estimates  are  that  business  taxable  In- 
come may  have  been  overstated — and 
taxed — by  as  much  as  $15.6  billion  in 
1979. 

Proper  reform  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances will  therefore  have  my  strong  sup- 
port In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

At  the  same  time,  the  benefits  of  depre- 
ciation reform  are  concentrated  on  larger 
corporations,  and  on  the  most  capital  in- 
tensive corporations. 

For  many  smaller  firms,  which  are 
more  labor  intensive  and  which  have  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  operating  capital 
tied  up  in  inventory,  the  reform  of  depre- 
ciation allowances  will  be  less  meaning- 
ful. 

A  modification  of  tax  law  to  simplify 
the  accounting  procedures  that  now  cost 
small  businesses  excess  tax  liability  and 
lost  workhours  for  compliance  is  as  im- 
portant for  this  sector  of  our  economy 
as  the  depreciation  changes  are  for  the 
business  community  as  a  whole. 

Smaller  firms,  which  have  a  larger 
share  of  their  capital  tied  up  in  inven- 
tory, may  not  use  the  most  simple  and 
straightforward  method  of  accoimting  to 
report  their  expenses  and  income  for  tax 
purposes:  Cash  accounting.  For  the  one- 
man  business  or  the  family  operation, 
cash  accounting  is  the  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  way  to  account  for  in- 
come, expenses  and  operating  costs. 
The  principles  of  cash  accounting  are 
the  same  most  taxpayers  use  in  filing  in- 
dividual returns  for  salary  and  wage  In- 
come, but  current  law  prohibits  the  use 
of  this  simple  method  to  report  tax  lia- 
bility by  any  business  except  some  small- 
er farm  operators. 

Not  only  does  the  need  for  the  more 
complex  accrual  accounting  method  to 
satisfy  tax  requirements  impose  a  need- 
less and  time-consuming  burden  on  small 
businesses,  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting that  is  easiest  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  use — the  so-called  flrst-in- 
flrst-out  method — also  overstates  in- 
come, xmderstates  the  cost  of  earning 
that  income,  and  forces  small  businesses 
to  pay  taxes  on  infiated  earnings  that  do 
not  represent  real  increases  in  profits 
but  rather  price  increases  forced  up  by 
inflation. 

The  overstatement  of  corporate  tax- 
able income  from  current  depreciation 
rates  is  $15.6  billion.  But  even  this  huge 
fi?ure  pales  In  comparison  to  the  costs 
incurred  because  of  the  reouirements 
that  limit  the  accounting  methods  most 
Prms  can  use  to  assess  their  tax  Uabilfty. 
The  widespread  use  of  PIPO  may 
have  overstated  business  income  by  as 
much  as  $41.9  billion  in  1979. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  first-in- 
flrst-out  inventory  accotmtlng  method 
overstates  the  earnings  derived  from  any 
given  sample  of  inventory.  It  does  so  by 
requiring  that  the  original  cost  of  in- 
ventory be  directly  measured  a'^a'nst  its 
selling  price.  So  although  operating  costs 
may  have  risen,  and  the  replacement 
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cost  of  inventory  may  have  greatly  in- 
creased, this  method  of  accounting  forces 
businesses  to  declare  larger  earnings 
from  sales  than  can  be  Justified  by  either 
real  operating  or  replacement  costs. 

There  is  an  alternative  accrual  ac- 
counting method,  the  so-called  last-in- 
flrst-out  method  which  permits  the  use 
of  the  most  recent  cost  of  inventory  as 
an  offset  against  earnings.  This  relates 
the  cost  of  earning  income  more  closely 
to  the  real  costs  incurred.  But  current 
law  hedges  the  use  of  this  form  of  ac- 
counting with  so  many  restrictions  and 
compllcat'ons  thot  it  is  all  tut  inacces- 
sible for  small  businesses. 

And  some  of  the  complications  make  it 
less  than  attractive  for  large  businesses 
as  well,  although  firms  that  have  made 
the  costly  accounting  change  report  sub- 
stantial tax  savings  and  increased  cash 
fiow. 

At  present,  less  than  4  percent  of 
manufacturers.  3  percent  of  wholesalers, 
and  barely  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
retailers  in  the  country  use  LIFO.  IRS 
statistics  disclose  the  fact  that  many 
small  businesses  have  extreme  difficulty 
maintaining  inventory  records  for  tax 
purposes.  In  1976.  25  percent  of  retailers 
reported  no  inventory,  34  percent  of  cor- 
porate wholesalers  reported  no  inventory, 
and  28  percent  of  manufacturers  report- 
ed no  inventory.  This  reflects  the  com- 
plexity of  current  tax  requirements  and 
leads  to  massive  overstatement  of  busi- 
ness income  and  the  subsequent  massive 
overtaxation  of  that  income. 

Capital  formation  in  smaller  busi- 
nesses will  be  retarded  as  long  as  our  tax 
laws  discriminate  against  bus'nesses 
which  cannot  afford  the  costly  accoimt- 
ing expertise  needed  to  fuUy  utilize  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

For  instance,  the  last-in-flrst-out  ac- 
counting procedure  requires  retailers  and 
wholesalers  to  use  "pools"  of  goods,  con- 
taining products  similar  in  nature. 
Blanufacturers  may  use  a  single  pool  as 
a  "natural  business  unit."  This  regula- 
tory provision  :neans  that  if  a  grocery 
store  wanted  to  use  the  LEPO  accounting 
system,  it  would  have  to  create  and 
maintain  records  'or  more  pools  of  goods 
than  a  manufacturer  the  size  of  General 
Motors. 

As  well,  the  law  demands  that  the  vast 
majority  of  businesses  establish  and 
maintain  their  own  pricing  indexes  to 
value  inventory  if  they  want  to  use  UFO 
accounting.  The  obvious  expense  and 
complexity  involved  is  a  serious  barrier 
to  its  use. 

If  a  company  does  determine  that  the 
long-term  benefits  of  using  LIFO  out- 
weigh these  difficulties,  the  flrst-year 
costs  of  changing  from  the  FEPO  to  the 
LIFO  systems  can  be  crippling :  The  full 
amount  of  inventory  revaluation  must  be 
applied  against  income  in  the  year  the 
change  is  made,  meaning  that  a  com- 
pany faces  a  substantial  tax  penalty  for 
"Income"  due  purely  to  an  accoimting 
change. 

Additionally,  a  provision  of  tax  law 
takes  effect  next  January  that  makes 
any  company  using  LIFO  "recapture" 
the  tax  benefits  of  that  accounting  usage 
on  liquidation.  This  is  a  massive  and  un- 
warranted tax  penalty  facing  any  small 


businessman  who  wants  to  sell  his  com- 
pany. There  is  no  rational  basis  for 
treating  this  form  of  accrual  accounting 
as  some  sort  of  subsidy  that  should  be 
recaptured.  LIFO  should  be  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  method  of  inventory  ac- 
counting, which  it  is. 

The  use  of  LIFO  has  been  discouraged 
for  larger  firms  as  well  as  smaller  ones 
because  of  the  requirement  that  earnings 
as  reported  for  tax  purposes  under  the 
LIFO  accounting  method  be  used  in  fi- 
nancial reports  to  stockholders  as  well.  It 
has  been  widely  recognized  that  this  con- 
formity-in-reporting requirement  serves 
no  useful  purpose  and  represents  an  ad- 
ministrative burden  for  the  IRS. 

Although  inventory  accounting  reform 
does  not  have  the  immediate  public  ap- 
peal of  more  easily  understood  tax  re- 
forms and  incentives,  the  need  for  this 
reform  is  clear. 

The  overtaxation  of  corporate  Income 
has  not  only  contributed  to  a  slowdown 
in  economic  growth  and  retarded  pro- 
ductivity in  the  larger  corporate  world. 
it  has  crucially  affected  the  ability  of 
smaller  businesses  to  survive  and  pros- 
per. Our  smaller  firms  remain  today,  as 
they  always  have  been,  the  vital  innova- 
tive force  in  our  eccmomy.  If  the  capital 
forma^i^needs  of  this  sector  are  con- 
stantly~SIiortchanged  by  inflationary 
forces,  and  if  the  principal  thrust  of  tax 
reforms  is  geared  to  the  most  easily  com- 
prehensible and  largest  corporate  tax 
inequities,  this  sector  will  remain  the 
stepchild  of  the  business  community  and 
our  Nation  and  our  economy  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  rich  resources  of  inventive- 
ness, productivity,  and  growth  that  the 
small  business  community  has  tradition- 
ally represented. 

This  problem  of  overtaxation  warrants 
immediate  attention,  along  with  e1iari& 
to  reduce  the  overtaxation  represented 
by  the  existing  depreciation  schedules. 

My  bill  would  permit  firms  with  less 
than  $5  million  in  gross  receipts  to  use 
a  single  product  pool  for  LIFO  account- 
ing. It  would  permit  all  firms  to  use  the 
Consumer  or  Producer  Price  Index  in- 
stead of  forcing  them  to  create  their  own 
price  indexes.  It  would  permit  retailers 
and  wholesalers  to  use  pools  determined 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  product 
ccMnponents.  It  would  repeal  the  report- 
ing conformity  requirement  and  the  tax 
penalty  for  liquldatimi.  as  well  as  modi- 
fying the  tax  consequences  of  changing 
to  LIFO  accounting. 

In  addition,  for  truly  small  enter- 
prises, those  with  gross  sales  of  $1.5  mil- 
liwi  or  less  each  year,  my  bill  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  cash  accounting  to  estab- 
lish tax  liability.  This  is  a  maior  sim- 
plification of  tax  requirements  that  Con- 
gress has  already  extended  to  small 
farmers.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  the 
same  beneflts  of  saving  time,  trouble, 
and  human  resources  to  the  thousands 
of  small  businesses  and  family  enter- 
prises which  do  not  happen  to  be  farm- 
ers. This  reform  would  truly  aid  in 
getting  the  Federal  Government  off  the 
back  of  small  businessmen,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  enacted. 

The  following  analysis  describes  in 
more  detail  the  changes  my  bill  would 
make,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

SOltlCAKT  or  LXOtSLATION 

Section  1.  TlUe. 

Sec.  a.  Repeal  of  UFO  conformity  require- 
ment: Current  law  requires  firms  th»t  use 
LIFO  for  tax  accounting  to  also  use  LIFO 
In  financial  reports.  This  means  that  tbe  use 
of  LIFO  for  financial  reporting  cannot  be 
used  by  firms  wblcb  use  LIFO  to  establish 
taxable  income. 

Sec.  3.  Reduce  tax  penalty  for  LIFO  elec- 
tion: Current  law  requires  the  entire  value 
of  Inventory  write-down  to  be  treated  as  In- 
come In  the  year  a  company  changes  its  ac- 
counting method,  providing  a  grossly  over- 
stated Income  and  tax  liability  for  that  year. 
The  bill  wotUd  permit  this  tox  liability  to 
be  spread  over  ten  years. 

Sec.  4.  Simplification  of  LIFO  pooling 
regulations:  Current  law  requires  retailers 
and  wholesalers  to  pool  Inventory  Items  by 
major  lines,  classes  or  types  of  goods.  Manu- 
facturers may  use  a  single  pool,  representing 
r.  natural  business  unit. 

8*c.  (a)  Small  businesses  with  less  than 
•5  million  in  gross  sales  would  be  permitted 
to  use  a  single  pool  for  LIFO  accounting. 

Sec.  (b)  Wholesalers  and  retailers  would 
be  permitted  to  pool  their  goods  according 
to  the  categories  In  the  CPI  Detailed  Report. 
These  ar^  generally  as  follows: 

I.  Food  and  beverages, 

3.  Housing  maintenance  and  repair  com- 
modlUea. 

3.  Fuels  (except  gasoline) . 

4.  House  furnishings  and  housekeeping 
supplies. 

5.  Apparel  commodities, 

8.  Private  transportation  (Including  gaso- 
line). 

7.  Medical  care  commodities, 

8.  Entertainment  commodities, 

9.  Tobacco  products. 

10.  Toilet  goods  and  personal  care  appli- 
ances, and 

II.  School  books  and  supplies. 

Sec.  5.  Use  of  government  price  Indexes: 
Current  law  permits  only  department  stores 
to  use  government  price  Indexes.  Other  busi- 
nesses must  generate  Internal  indexes. 

This  provision  would  permit  businesses  to 
use  either  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  the 
Producer  Price  Index  for  the  categories  of 
inventory. 

Sec.  6.  Use  of  internal  Indexes;  Current  law 
limits  the  kinds  of  internal  price  Indexes  a 
company  may  use.  This  bill  would  permit  the 
use  of  Internally  generated  indexes  without 
requiring  a  showing  that  other  methods  of 
indexing  are  unsuitable. 

Sec.  7.  Repeal  of  Sec.  403(b)  of  tbe  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980:  Current 
law  requires  that  the  benefit  of  LIFO  Inven- 
tory accounting  be  recaptured  as  ordinary 
Income,  liable  to  taxation,  when  a  corpora- 
tion liquidates  LIFO  inventory  In  a  partial 
or  complete  liquidation  of  the  business.  It 
would  affect  liquidation  plans  taking  effect 
after  December  31.  1981.  Tbe  bUl  repeals  this 
provision. 

Sec.  8.  Cash  accounting:  Current  law  pro- 
hibits tbe  use  of  cash  accounting  for  tax  pur- 
poses by  all  businesses  except  certain  farm 
operators. 

The  bin  would  permit  any  comnany  with 
gross  receipts  of  less  than  tl.5  million  to  use 
cash  accounting  if  it  meets  the  "active  par- 
ticipant" test.  An  active  participant  Is  one 
actively  Involved  In  management  and  whose 
principal  business  activity  is  the  trade  or 
business  in  question.^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.  3 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the  Sen- 
atw  from  California   (Mr.  Hatakawa) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3.  to  re- 
diKe  paperwork  in  the  administration  of 
certain  construction  contract  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  wage  rates. 

•.  a»o 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  IkfKLCRXR,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heimz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  290,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Reye's  Syndrome  Act 
of  1981." 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  653,  a 
bill  to  amend  tiUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  modify  habeas  corpus 
procedures. 

B.    SS2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rikcle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bcntsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  682,  a  bill  to 
place  a  moratorium  oa  decisions  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  shared 
mwiopoly  proceedings  until  the  Congress 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  violation 
and  defines  its  elements. 

S.    T19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to 
amend  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  for 
appointment  and  compensation  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants,  to  provide  statu- 
tory guidelines  concerning  the  award  of 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  con- 
sulting services,  management  and  pro- 
fessional services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    842 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  842,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  stability  and  certainty  in 
planning  and  management  of  certain 
National  Forest  lands. 

S.    873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  873,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  Federal  programs  and  pol- 
icies for  combatmg  international  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

S.    1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LEs),  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1030.  a  bill  to  protect  fire- 
arms owners"  constitutional  rights,  civil 
liberties  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.    lOTS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosp>onsor  of  S.  1072,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  interest  earned  on  qualified 
bousing  savings  certificates. 

S.    1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowskj) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  ICgO,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  to  requ're  Federal  agencies 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  improve 
their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease  their 
compliance  costs:  to  provide  for  a  peri- 


odic   review    of    regulations;    and    for 
other  purposes. 

•.  itss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1163,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  pro- 
hibit persons,  upon  their  convictions  of 
certain  crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or 
certain  positions  related  to  labor  organi- 
zations and  employee  benefit  plans,  and 
to  clarify  certain  responsibilities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

S.   1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oarn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1171.  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  residential  conservation  serv- 
ice program  and  the  commercial  and 
apartment  conservation  service  program. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr 
Laxalt  >.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuGAR),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Foro)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
were  tuided  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78,  a  jo^t  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  October  2, 
1981,  as  "American  Enterprise  Day." 

AMENDMENT   NO.   49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  ( Mr. 
BuRDicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  49  proposed  to  S.  815. 
a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1982,  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  ACCESS  OF 
THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL FINANCING  BANK 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

S.  Res.  134 

Whereas  the  1.000  rural  electric  systems 
provide  electric  service  to  about  25.000.000 
persons  residing  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  In  2.600  counties  located  In  46  States: 

Wherea.'.  the  cost  of  orovldlng  electric 
service  to  sparsely  settled  areas  Is  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  in  urban  areas; 

Wh2rea8  the  revenue  per  mile  line  In  rural 
areas  is  significantly  less  than  in  urban 
areas; 

Whereas    major    capital    Investments   are 
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necessary  for  rural  electric  cooperatives  to 
meet  existing  regulations;  and 

Whereas  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration has  a  repayment  record  of  no  de- 
faults In  the  history  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  continued  access  of  tbe  Rural  Electrt- 
flcatlon  Administration  to  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  be  assured. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tbe 
Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Agrlcultiue. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  be  assured 
continued  access  to  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank.  This  resolution  is  in  response 
to  the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
discontinuation  of  the  FFB's  financing 
of  REA  guaranteed  loans. 

The  1,000  rural  electric  systems  pro- 
vide electric  service  to  about  25  million 
persons  in  rural  aresis  and  small  towns 
in  2,600  counties  located  in  46  States. 
The  proposed  administration  action 
would  cause  a  rapid  increase  in  their  al- 
ready high  electric  rates.  Department  of 
Energy  and  REA  statistics  show  that 
rural  electric  consumers  already  pay  12 
percent  more  than  urban  consumers  for 
their  electricity.  Most  of  these  rural  peo- 
ple are  already  having  a  difBcult  time 
paying  their  increasing  power  bills.  This 
would  just  add  another  burden. 

It  is  true  that  about  99  percent  of  our 
farms    presently   enjoy    electric    power 
service,  but  the  job  of  the  REA  is  far 
from  complete.  The  cost  and  major  capi- 
tal investment  required  to  maintain  the 
power  lines  and  other  facilities  to  meet 
existing  regulations  is  incredible.  In  ad- 
dition, if  the  American  farmer  is  to  coti- 
tinue  to  be  the  most  productive  sector 
of  the  American  economy,  he  must  be 
able  to  use  the  most  advanced  technology 
and  farming  methods.  To  assure  this 
continued  growth  in  farm  productivity, 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  must  pro- 
vide farmers  with  adequate  electric  pow- 
er and  other  needed  technology.  To  fulfill 
these  needs,  the  KES  must  have  access  to 
sufficient  credit,  and  continued  FPB  fi- 
nancing is  needed  for  this. 

Finally,  the  present  FFB  financing  of 
REA  guaranteed  loans  does  not  really 
cost  the  Federal  Government  any  money. 
Presently,  REA  guaranteed  loans  are 
made  to  rural  cooperatives  at  the  pre- 
vaUing  Treasury  rate  plus  me-eighth 
percent  service  fee,  and  the  repayment 
record  is  one  of  having  no  defaults 
throughout  the  history  of  the  guaran- 
teed program.  Why.  then,  should  the 
REA  be  the  only  Government  agency  to 
have  their  access  to  the  FFB  totaUy 
discontinued? 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  coilea-nies  to 
join  me  in  suDPorfn"  this  resoluUcHi  as 
many  of  them  rerenMv  did  In  .send<ng  a 
letter  to  President  Reagan  on  this  issue. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  921)  to  extend  authority  to 
provide  contract  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
coMirrrrEE  on  enesgt  and  natttrai.  resources 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  t)efore  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  A  full 
committee  hearing  on  standby  oil  con- 
trols is  currently  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  19.  at  10  a.m.  The  hearing  will  con- 
tinue on  Wednesday,  June  3,  at  9:30  ajn. 
in  room  31 10  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
David  Doane  at  224-7144. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  announce 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  M.  Butler  HI,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory CommissiMi. 

The  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  21,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
In  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Charles  Trabandt  at  224-7141. 


The  PRESIDING  OFPTCKB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  cmlered. 

STTBCOMMXTTEE    ON   aBCDtiATOKT   aKFOKM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Regulatory  Reform  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursdflv,  May  14.  to  mark  up  S.  1080, 
the  regulatory  reform  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CARE  WEEK 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COKMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  for- 
eipn  aid  l'»<''slation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


VETFPANS'  CAPE  TN  PTTTTRTO  PICO 
AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.) 


COM»'irrEE   ON    FINANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
May  13,  to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  14,  to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
May  18.  to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation. 


o  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  just  6  days 
ago.  this  Chamber  approved  a  joint  reso- 
lution requesting  President  Reagan  to 
designate  this  week.  May  10-16,  1981. 
CARE  Week,  in  recognition  of  toat  or- 
ganization's 35  years  of  service  to  people 
around  the  world.  We  all  know  that  suc- 
cess stories  are  not  at  all  uncommon 
among  the  people  of  this  Nation.  How- 
ever, I  am  grateful  «iat  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  care  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  those  stories,  and 
as  a  source  of  pride  for  its  work  in  behalf 
of  the  world's  impoverished  and  under- 
privileged. 

CARE,  the  cooperative  for  American 
relief  everywhere,  began  its  work  more 
than  46  years  ago  by  supplying  food 
packages  to  millions  in  France  left  home- 
less by  World  War  n.  It  has  since  grown 
into  the  Nation's  second  largest  non- 
profit, nonpolitical.  nonsectarian,  non- 
governmental agency,  and  has  expanded 
its  services  far  beyond  the  food  packages 
that  were  its  trademark  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Of  course,  CARE  was  originally  con- 
ceived to  help  the  miUions  of  people  af- 
fected by  that  war.  Twenty-two  major 
American  organizations — made  up  of  re- 
lief agencies,  reUgious  groups,  labor,  and 
cooperatives— joined  in  a  venture  that 
would  provide  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
men,  women,  and  children  left  destitute 
in  Europe. 

Today,  CARE  does  much  more  than 
just  feed  hungry  people.  It  provides  for 
the  education  and  training  of  farmers  in 
imderdeveloped  countries  so  that  they 
can  successfully  farm  their  own  land.  It 
provides  tools  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  5-year  agriculture  plans,  and  it  pro- 
vides training  and  education  programs  in 
nutrition,  child  development,  and  health 
care  to  enable  the  next  generations  of 
those  nations  to  insure  for  them  a  bet- 
ter future. 

Throughout  all  of  these  efforts,  CARE 
has  maintained  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing record  of  any  organization  in 
utilizing  contributions  of  food  and  money 
from  private  citizens  and  business  or- 
ganizations. Since  1945.  more  than  46 
million  Americans  have  contributed  to 
CARE,  and  for  every  dollar  given,  $5 
worth  of  aid  has  been  returned. 

With  continued  support,  CARE  can 
continue  its  fine  efforts  of  assistance  to 
the  world's  underprivileged.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  during  CARE  Week,  all  Ameri- 
cans will  recognize  the  need  for.  and  the 
value  of.  supporting  this  organization, 
whose  name  is  truly  synonymous  with 
its  work.* 
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THE    REAUTHORIZATION    OP    THE 
LEGAL  SERVICBB  CORPORATION 

•  Ux.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prerident.  the 
Lacal  SenriMB  Corporation  needs  to  be 
reMithoriied.  I  have  coeponsored  8.  939 
to  cottend  the  L8C  for  3  years.  It  also 
encourages  the  ivivate  ixu-  to  deliver  In- 
creased local  l^al  services  to  the  poor. 

I  do  this  knowing  of  the  strong  sup- 
port the  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
In  Washington  State.  The  Washington 
State  Bar  Association,  as  well  as  11 
county  bar  assodatiODs.  has  passed  reso- 
lutions of  suppwt.  The  Young  Lawyers 
section  of  both  the  Washington  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Seattle-King  County 
Bar  Association  have  indicated  their 
suMMrt,  almg  with  the  black  lawyers' 
Loren  Miller  Bar  Association,  the  Wash- 
ington Women  Lawyers  Association  and 
the  La  Rasa  Lawyers  Association. 

The  Seattle  City  Council  has  expressed 
its  support,  and  I  have  heard  from  the 
Washington  State  Labor  Council,  var- 
ious prosecuting  attorneys  in  the  State, 
several  State  and  Federal  judges,  law 
professors,  senior  citizen  groups,  tribal 
courts,  and  a  large  number  of  private 
practice  attorneys. 

It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  creat- 
ing the  LSC  to  aid  the  poor  in  need  of 
legal  services,  and  I  believe  that  without 
the  LSC  these  much  needed  services 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  to  the 
30  million  poor  of  our  country. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
abolish  totally  funding  for  the  LSC  be- 
ginning October  1,  1981.  I  cannot  sup- 
port those  efforts.  I  believe  in  the  work 
of  the  LSC,  and  I  am  committed  to 
doing  what  I  can  to  assure  continued 
legal  services  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
fort  it.  "Equal  justice  for  all"  has  no 
meaning  if  it  is  unavailable  to  some  for 
want  of  the  cost. 

In  1980.  1.2  million  poor  people  were 
served  with  $300  mlllicHi  with  2  law- 
yers for  every  10.000  poor  people.  In 
Washington  State  In  1980,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  distributed  $4,116.- 
183  to  legal  services  programs  serving 
tens  of  thousands  of  Washington's  poor 

While  I  believe  the  private  bar  has  a 
rxde  toplay  in  serving  the  legal  needs  of 
the  poor,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  currently  in 
a  posiUon  to  meet  those  needs  now  being 
met  by  legal  service  programs. 

In  1965  on  the  eve  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  a  legal  services  program,  Theo- 
dore Voorfaees,  then-president  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Dcfoider  Associ- 
ation said: 

"I**  baart  of  the  new  nfttionAl  effort  to 
oomba*  poverty  has  to  be  the  providing  of 
legal  servlcee.  The  whole  bundle  of  rtghu 
that  the  poor  ought  to  sh&re  with  the  rest 
"*  "»  I*  utterly  meanlngieas  unleae  legal 
repitaeuUUon  is  provided  to  give  those 
rights  reality. 

The  aatl-poverty  drive  to  bring  new  op- 
portiinltles  for  employment,  health  and 
education  into  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  poor  wlU  Inevitably  fall  short  of  Its 
mark  uxUeas  lawyers  and  legal  service  mo- 
g^™*  ••*  Ih  the  vanguard.  They  should 
spearhead  the  whole  program. 

In  an  administration  which  is  cutting 
back  <m  those  community  programs  of 
opportunity  for  employment,  health  and 
education,  legal  services  take  on  added 


importance,  llie  kind  of  assistance 
lawyers  are  uniquely  qualified  to  give  can 
help  people  find  their  way  out  of  poverty. 
out  of  frustrations  with  the  system  and 
into  malung  use  of  the  law  as  it  applies 
to  their  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Representation  of  indigents  was  an 
accepted  part  of  the  practice  of  law  in 
many  European  countries  long  before 
the  United  States  came  into  existence. 
In  England,  the  ideal  of  equal  justice 
for  all  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Magna 
Carta,  and  court-appointed  attorneys  to 
a  1495  statute. 

The  first  American  version  of  legal  aid 
came  after  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  paid  private  attor- 
neys to  represent  destitute  black  persons 
in  some  States. 

Then,  in  1876  the  German  Society  of 
New  York  began  providing  lawyers  to 
help  new  arrivals  from  the  homeland. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  Great 
Society  program  which  has  gotten  out  of 
control.  We  are  talking  about  rights  of 
people  who  happen  to  be  poor.  Free 
access  to  our  legal  system  must  be  con- 
sidered fundamental.  Without  it.  other 
rights  cannot  be  enforced.* 


MAINE'S  TASK  FORCE  ON 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  dilflcult  problems  iac.ng  Amer- 
icans today  is  their  inability  to  afford  to 
buy  a  home  of  their  own.  Soaring  inter- 
est rates  in  home  flnanc'ng  coupled  with 
rising  construction  and  heating  costs 
have  contributed  greatly  to  this  prob- 
lem. The  result  is  that  fewer  and  fewer 
persons  can  purchase  the  housing  of 
their  choice. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  it  affirmed  as  a  national 
goal  the  provision  of  "a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family."  Those  individ- 
uals living  on  a  low  or  fixed  income  have 
always  had  difficulty  affording  this  basic 
necessity  of  lift.  But  after  years  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  t'eld  of  hous  '><?. 
we  find  that  the  problem  of  affordable 
and  available  housing  has  only  become 
exacerbated  and  touched  the  lives  of 
more  individuals  and  families  than  ever 
before. 

It  was  in  light  of  this  dilemma  that  I 
established  last  December  in  my  home 
State  of  Maine  a  task  force  on  home- 
ownership.  I  invited  individuals  trom 
many  walks  of  life  to  participate — build- 
ers, isankers.  real  estate  agents,  attor- 
neys, public  officials  and  others.  The 
goal  I  set  out  for  them  was  to  discuss  the 
multifaceted  nature  of  the  housing 
problem  and  to  prepare  specific  recom- 
mendations for  me  on  ways  in  which  to 
make  housing  affordable  again. 

Mr.  President,  these  individuals 
worked  intensely  over  a  2-month  period, 
studying  mortgage  instruments,  housing 
costs.  Federal  assistance  programs,  the 
secondary  mortgage  market,  and  other 
issues. 

The  conclusions  of  the  task  force  are 
embodied  in  a  report  which  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  tills 
point. 


The  report  follows: 
Task  Force  on  Home  Ownekskip  Report  to 
Senator    George    A.    Mttchxix 

INrROOUCTION 

The  ever  Increasing  cost  of  home  owner- 
ship Is  due  primarily  to  one  major  economic 
phenomenon — Inflation.  The  cost  of  housing 
has  risen  dramatically  in  the  last  decade. 
Just  In  the  last  five  years,  the  average  cost 
of  previously  occupied  homes  has  risen  from 
•38.300  to  over  •74,000.'  It  Is  esUmated  that 
over  as%  of  the  potential  first  time  home 
o  A  nere  are  priced  out  of  the  market.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  price  of  the  house,  taxes, 
insurance,  maintenance  and  the  cost  of  util- 
ities are  an  ever  Increasing  burden  on  the 
American  home  owner,  and  those  costs  are 
rls.ng  faster  than  his  ability  to  pay.  It  would 
be  simplistic  enough  to  say  that  if  we  could 
hold  Inflation,  more  Americans  would  enjoy 
home  ownership.  But  the  reality  of  the  sit- 
uation, for  whatever  causes.  Is  that  there  Is 
little  likelihood  In  the  next  several  years  that 
Inflation  will  be  halted  or  that  Incomes  will 
s  ay  current  with  the  cost  of  home  ownership. 

But  In  spite  of  these  ever-Increasing  casts, 
it  has  to  be  admitted  that  Americans  are  the 
best  housed  people  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
other  country  that  houses  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  its  citizens  In  as  appropriate  hous- 
ing stock  as  we  have,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  stated  by  a  number  of  economists  that 
our  inflation  in  some  peu-t  has  been  caused  by 
the  amount  of  capital  and  the  amount  of 
borrowing  Dlaced  In  our  housing  stock. 

It  has  been  further  argued  that  what 
emerged  in  the  60's  and  60's  as  an  Increasing 
(.o.l.icil  concern  (or  housing  Americans  be- 
came a  significant  contributing  factor  In  the 
money  supply  growth  and  was  In  some  sense 
resfyonslble  for  the  inflation  which  the 
United  States  now  experiences. 

The  Housing  Task  Force  In  seeking  to  de- 
fine ways  In  which  more  Americans  might 
properly  be  housed,  attempted  to  balance  the 
great  many  concerns  which  Impact  our  study. 

As  the  Committee  attempted  to  define 
more  precisely  Its  objective,  the  Committee 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  be  all 
things  to  all  persons.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  Committee  moved  far  off  of  that  propo- 
sition and  more  precisely  Identified  Its  ob- 
jective as  "How  can  we  make  housing  avail- 
able to  more  first  time  buyers." 

Clearly  It  appeared  to  the  Committee  that 
If  that  problem  could  be  solved,  then  solv- 
ing the  general  problems  for  housing  Ameri- 
cans would  more  neatly  fall  Into  place.  Thus, 
this  paper  addresses  Itself  to  the  question 
regarding  the  first  time  buyer  and  leaves  for 
other  discussions  matters  dealing  with  the 
general  overall  housing  problems.  Th{&  kind 
of  approach,  then,  places  significant  weight 
upon  the  ability  of  the  first  time  buyer  to 
set  aside  the  necessary  funds  for  his  original 
purchase,  to  find  housing  within  his  Income 
limits  and  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the 
containment  of  maintenance  costs.  In  terms 
of  recognizing  the  totality  of  the  economic 
pressures  of  home  ownership,  the  Committee 
wrestled  with  the  problem  as  to  whether  or 
not  It  may  be  inappropriate  to  hold  out  the 
goal  of  home  ownership  to  everyone.  The 
Committee  further  recognized  tne  conflict 
between  the  desire  of  communities  to  lower 
density  to  protect  and  minimize  tax  burdens 
and  the  policy  at  the  level  of  federal  gov- 
ernment to  Increase  the  density  and  thereby 
lower  overall  building  costs. 

The  Committee  In  its  work  clearly  enunci- 
ated for  Itself  some  basic  propositions.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Committee  members  were  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  the  philosophical  changes 
affecting  the  economy  which  are  taking  place 
at  th'n  ♦'— ^  ind  to  the  cost  implications  to 
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th*  Itvasury.  Tbara  was  a  seiialtlvity  to  a 
limitation  in  the  amount  of  funds  whldi 
would  become  available.  Therefore,  much  of 
the  effort  was  given  to  fine  tuning  the  pro- 
grams which  are  already  in  existence  to  make 
them  more  compatible  with  the  issue  before 
the  Committee,  namely  bow  to  get  more  peo- 
ple into  their  first  house.  In  Instances  where 
It  was  appropriate,  programs  having  a  cost 
to  the  government  were  recommended  where 
there  appeared  to  be  a  paycheck. 

a.  As  a  general  perception,  it  wu  felt  that 
the  Indices  of  home  ownership  more  and 
more  were  taking  the  characteristics  of  a 
rental  particularly  so  as  we  examined  the 
new  mortgage  instruments  and  the  way  In 
which  the  equity  other  than  the  home 
owners  Is  being  handled.  As  that  equity  Is 
being  placed  in  the  bands  of  an  Investor,  the 
home  owner  wiU  by  necessity  have  less  and 
less  to  say  about  how  he  manages  his  home 
investment.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  seeing 
an  Increase  of  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
landlord-tenant  relationship.  The  concern  of 
the  group  was  that  these  two  Issues  would 
at  some  point  collide — that  Is,  the  right  of 
the  homeowner-tenant  versus  the  flnanoer- 
landlord.  This  proposition  was  left  as  merely 
a  matter  for  some  further  plilloaophlcal  dis- 
cussion, but  it  has  some  very  real  impact  as 
we  take  a  look  at  the  new  mortgage  instru- 
ments which  bring  new  partners  into  the 
traditional  mortgagor-mortgagee  relation- 
ship. 

3.  While  rental  vacancy  ratea  are  less  than 
5%  on  a  national  average,  It  Is  estimated 
that  one-quarter  of  the  American  hous^olds 
coming  on  the  market  simply  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  home,  or  that  home  ownership  for 
the  group  may  be  clearly  mapproprlate.  We 
are  aware  of  too  many  instances  In  which 
the  home  owner  found  himself  unable  to 
cope  with  the  cost  of  home  ownership.  This 
resulted  not  only  in  a  loss  of  his  home,  but 
also  his  equity  and  credit.  We  feel  that  not 
recognizing  these  facts  merely  raises  false 
expectations,  false  hope,  and  does  more  In- 
Jury  in  the  long  run.  This  points  up  the  need 
to  look  at  the  whole  issue  of  adequate  rental 
shelter.  This  paper  does  not  deal  with  that 
aspect  specifically,  but  It  was  a  re-occurring 
theme  as  we  addressed  our  problems. 

A  general  statement  at  this  point  may  be 
in  order.  In  rteaUng  with  this  entire  report, 
the  Committee  addressed  Itself  to  the  nar- 
row issue  of  the  first  time  buyer.  The  Com- 
mittee perceived  that  much  of  the  decision 
to  purchase  on  the  part  of  the  first  time 
buyer  Involved  the  matter  of  the  buyer's  ex- 
pectations. It  was  conceded  that  the  buyer's 
expectations  today  are  greatly  in  excess  of 
those  expectations  which  were  held  even  a 
decade  ago.  and  which  If  not  changed  will 
lead  to  considerable  frustration.  The  Com- 
mittee also  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
the  purchase  of  the  property  by  this  same 
buyer  was  viewed  in  terms  of  meeting  his 
shelter  requirements  only,  or  If  In  addition 
It  was  also  viewed  as  a  capital  Investment. 
It  was  clear  that  If  viewed  as  shelter  only, 
the  expectations  would  be  different  than  If 
the  purchaoe  was  viewed  more  in  the  light 
of  an  Investment. 

In  that  regard,  the  Committee  attempted 
to  narrowly  define  that  expectation  as  ori- 
ented solely  to  the  shelter  question,  recog- 
nizing the  difficulty  of  separating  the  two 
objectives.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  question 
of  expectation  had  to  be  limited  by  the 
ability  to  pay.  The  cost  of  the  product  in  any 
discussion,  then,  becomes  critical.  No  longer 
is  the  ability  to  purchase  a  neatly  landscaped 
Cape  Cod  on  an  acre  of  land  plus  a  two  car 
garage  viable  as  an  expectation  in  terms  of 
the  issue  of  first  shelter.  In  fact.  It  was  felt 
by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  we  may  well  be  retreating  to  an  earlier 
period  In  our  history  In  which  the  children 
stayed  with  their  parents  for  considerably 
longer   periods   after   they   became   adults. 


BaaUstloaUy.  our  muaidpaUtlas  may  liave  to 
r»  ewiimlne  the  wliole  queatlon  of  single 
famUy  soolng. 

This  becomes  particularly  critical  in  terms 
of  the  ever  mcreaslng  maintenance  costs 
such  aa  heat,  light,  and  taxes.  The  first 
time  buyer  may  well  have  to  delay  the  pur- 
chase tintll  he  can  accumulate  sufficient  cap- 
ital or  earn  a  sufficient  income  to  purchase 
liU  own  shelter.  The  interaction  of  original 
costs,  buyer's  expectations  and  the  buyer's 
earning  abUlty  aU  impinge  on  the  question 
of  bow  long  the  delay  before  the  original 
purctaase. 

By  and  large,  in  spite  of  the  phlloeophlcal 
differences  between  the  various  Committee 
mejabers,  there  was  a  general  consensus  on 
the  matters  Included  in  this  report.  Lastly, 
no  one  doubted  the  need  to  overcome  the 
Inflationary  spiral.  It  is  the  writer's  personal 
belief  tliat  the  Committee  probably  would 
not  be  asked  to  confront  the  Issue  if  the 
Inflationary  problem  were  not  present. 

Begardlees  of  the  flndlngs  and  recommen- 
dations, tiiere  can  be  no  permanent  solutions 
or  even  reasonable  solutions  if  we  cannot  re- 
solve the  Inflationary  problem  itself.  All  the 
new  mortgage  type  instrtmients  have  a  basis 
In  inflationary  expectations.  They  are  in 
some  manner  merely  an  indexing  device.  The 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  indexing  de- 
vice may  presume  a  surrender  to  the  battle 
of  fighting  inflation  itself.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  to  surrender  to  Inflation.  We 
believe,  however,  that  we  need  to  take  rea- 
sonable actions  which  wUl  encourage  home 
ownership  while  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  contain  costs.  This  paper  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  panacea  for  home  owner- 
ship, but  It  is  hoped  that  It  wlU  be  some 
klad  of  reference  document  to  guide  the 
reader  In  making  his  longer  term  decisions 
regarding  this  very  complicated  subject. 
I.  ntrssASTWo  the  savings  base  poa  txttoxna 

OBJECTIVES 

There  are  two  major  overriding  concerns 
In  the  area  of  savings  deposits.  Ihe  first  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  Americans  are  saving 
less  than  any  other  national  group  repre- 
senting a  major  industrialized  economy. 
Americans  now  save  something  in  the  area 
of  4%  of  their  disposable  income,  compared 
to  Japan  at  almost  30%  and  Germany  at 
around  18%.  It  is  argued  that  the  level  of 
savings  and  our  country's  overall  inabUity  to 
create  capital  has  a  definite  role  to  play  in 
this  country's  economic  malaise. 

Secondly,  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  direct 
relatlonslilp  between  the  amount  of  deposits 
In  the  thrift  institutions  and  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions' ability  to  finance  the  housing 
market.  The  effect  shows  up  in  matters  of 
term,  stabUlty,  and  the  cost  of  loanable 
funds.  The  Committee  believes  that  a  signif- 
icant Increase  in  savings  deposits  would 
significantly  lower  the  cost  of  lendable  funds 
and  would  ameliorate  Interest  rates  pressures 
through  the  system. 

It  was  further  recognized  that  there  was 
an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  creating  de- 
posits which  would  directly  affect  the  hous- 
ing market  as  well  as  encourage  savings  in 
general.  The  Committee  members  tried  to 
weight  the  incentives  in  terms  of  cost,  not 
only  to  the  depositor  but  to  the  thrift  in- 
dustry Itself  and  the  UJS.  Treasury.  The 
Committee  asked  Itself  what  kinds  of  de- 
posits and  what  kinds  of  Incentives  were 
needed  to  effect  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
rate  of  savings. 

The  Committee  was  sensitive  to  those  sav- 
ings deposit  concerns  which  wotild  directly 
affect  the  housing  market,  not  only  In  terms 
of  cost  and  availability,  but  In  terms  of 
creating  incentives  for  the  production  of 
savings  used  as  down  payment.  There  was  a 
certain  belief  that  having  one  program  which 
encouraged  home  ownership  and  savings  on 
a  broad  scale  rather  than  numerous  indlvld- 


uallaed  programs  would  accomplish  far 
more  in  tliat  dlrecUon  in  the  long  run.  Fur- 
ther, those  most  In  need  would  not  be  able 
to  separate  their  savings  into  different  types 
of  accounu  and  stUl  accomplish  their  hous- 
ing and  retirement  objecUvee.  From  this 
poslUon,  it  foUows  that  it  may  make  aome 
sense  to  tie  in  the  home  ownership  concerns 
with  the  extension  of  the  IRA  or  Keogh  ac- 
count, l.e.,  not  only  would  that  account  be 
available  as  a  retirement  vehicle,  but  also  as 
a  home  ownership  vehicle. 

Weighing  the  above,  the  Committee  makea 
two  strong  recommendations. 

1.  Extension  of  the  IRA— Keogh— Other 
Tax  Deferred  Retirement  Plans. — 

It  U  recommended  that  the  IRA  program 
be  enlarged  to  include  all  indlvldtiaU 
whether  they  are  covered  by  their  own  retire- 
ment program,  and  Increase  the  maximum 
deductible  contribution  from  the  present 
•1,500  to  at  least  •3,000. 

This  recommendation  would  do  a  number 
of  things:  (a)  it  wotild  have  an  Impact  on 
the  national  savings  base:  (b)  it  would  mo- 
tivate individuals  to  prepare  more  for  their 
own  retirement:  and  (c)  It  would  mcrease 
overall  the  national  savings  base  which  la 
bound  to  have  an  Impact  on  Inflation. 

2.  Home  Ownership  Savings  Plan. — 

It  Is  recommended  that  there  be  created 
some  tjrpe  of  home  ownership  savings  plan, 
or  individual  home  ownership  account 
(IHA) .  The  savings  plan  would  be  speclflcally 
oriented  to  the  final  objective  of  providing 
the  funds  for  down  payment.  We  recommend 
a  time  limit — three  to  five  years.  The  dollars 
flowing  into  the  account  would  be  tax  ex- 
empt. The  certificate  might  provide  for  either 
a  variable  interest  plan  or  a  non -variable 
contract  Interest  payment.  With  regard  to 
the  variable  rate,  there  should  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  that  rate  and  the  variable 
mortgage  rate.  The  term  of  the  Instrument 
might  reflect  directly  the  average  term  of 
the  variable  mortgage  term.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  better  matching  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  held  by  the  savings  institution.* 

The  interest  lost  by  the  government  wotild 
be  made  up  by  the  Income  stream  generated 
by  a  more  vibrant  housing  market. 

These  types  of  accounts  would  have  a  side 
effect  of  stabilizing  the  savings  dollar  and 
lengthening  the  term  of  deposit,  both  objec- 
tives which  the  thrift  Industry  needs  to 
achieve. 

n.  EDOCATION  OP  TRK  CONSTTICKa 

The  necessity  for  educating  the  homeowner 
In  all  aspects  of  home  ownership  from  pur- 
chase to  maintenance  to  sale  is  a  matter 
which  can  almoet  be  taken  for  granted.  But 
because  so  many  members  of  the  Task  Force 
Identified  the  lack  of  education  or  educa- 
tional tools  as  a  concern,  we  felt  this  report 
should  address  the  problem.  This,  however, 
is  not  to  deny  that  many  of  the  federal  and 
state  agencies  have  material  directed  to  the 
education  of  the  homeowner.  In  addition, 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry  and  the  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  have  provided  such  ma- 
terial. The  concerns  Involve  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  to  be  no  single  knowledge- 
able source  or  effective  delivery  system. 
Recommendation 

We  understand  that  HUD  has  developed  a 
manual  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  home 
ownership.  We  encourage  broad  deUvery  of 
that  material,  including  real  estate  brokers, 
bankers,  insurance  agents,  and  any  others 
who  form  a  part  of  the  total  deUvery  system. 
We  urge  that  such  manuals  be  available  prior 
to  the  time  of  purchase  so  that  Individuals 


=  Copy  of  registered  Home  Ownership  Plan 
of  Canada  enclosed. 
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eoBtampteUng  booM  ownenkip  can  better 
mak*  tb«lr  dedalona.  and  w«  encourage  as 
broad  an  information  bate  as  possible  in- 
forming tbe  public  tbat  sucb  manuals  are 
avaUable. 

Tbe  Federal  Government  tbrougb  Its  agen- 
cies  Is  developing   and   supporting   various 
alternative  mortgage  instruments. 
Heeomineniatum 

Tbat  tbere  be  an  adequate  system  to  edu- 
cate tbe  consumer  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
new  mortgage  Instruments.  The  Instruments 
are  being  developed  rapidly  and  the  con- 
sumer needs  to  make  a  knowledgeable  choice 
about  his  alternatives. 

Tbe  most  rapidly  rising  coat  in  maintain - 
lag  tba  home  deals  with  those  Involving  en- 
ergy matters.  The  Committee  felt  It  critical 
that  as  broad  a  base  of  information  and  edu- 
cation regarding  energy  costs  be  made  avail- 
able to  tbe  public. 

Recommendation 
That  government  encourage  the  dissemi- 
nation   of   material   dealing    with    the    im- 
portance of  energy  costs  and  how  those  costs 
can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

There  is  included  herewith  a  report  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  Operating  Costs  which 
in  more  detail  outlines  the  at>ove. 
m.  low^uNo  Bousnfo  ooers — builsimg  codes 
The  Committee  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  analyzing  some  of  the  hous- 
ing costs  which  reflect  on  the  total  cost  of 
home  ownership.  These  matters  dealt  with 
the  manner  in  which  homes  are  buUt,  ques- 
tions of  clustering,  building  materials  and 
other  like  concerns. 

The  Committee  recognised  the  basic  cost 
savings  In  higher  density,  clustered  housing, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  services  such  as 
roads,  sewer,  water,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  communities,  sensitive  to  taxpayers'  de- 
mands In  minimizing  municipal  costs,  have 
Incorporated  policies  which  tend  to  discour- 
age home  construction. 

Jtecommendatlont 

The  Committee  recommends  that  federal 
policy  fostering  higher  density  and  cluster- 
ing of  units  resulting  In  lower  costs  be  en- 
couraged. At  the  same  time,  the  Committee 
recognizes  and  endorses  the  concept  of  local 
option  to  participate  in  any  such  Federal 
policy  or  program. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  tbe  gov- 
ernment encourage  further  research  and  de- 
velopment not  only  in  the  Identification  and 
recreation  of  different  types  of  acceptable 
building  materials,  but  in  their  use.  Further, 
that  the  government  encourage  demonstra- 
tion programs  incorporating  new  techniques 
of  cost  containment.  Out  of  such  research 
and  development,  new  minimum  property 
standards  might  weU  be  developed.  ThU  Is 
Important  parUcularly  in  those  cities  and 
towns  which  may  not  have  local  building 
codes,  for  it  is  in  those  cases  that  the  mini- 
mum property  standard  becomes  the  yard- 
stick. Such  R.  *  D  obviously  will  have  a 
long-term  impact  on  local  building  codes 
as  more  experience  and  knowledge  generate 
from  the  use  of  these  materials  Obviously 
the  reeult  is  that  the  cost  savlnes  m  new 
"««rtate  will  be  passed  on  to  the  buver. 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  the  final  prod- 

One  to  Four  Family  Units-Owner  Occupied 
mi1f-^f  ^  P®»ot«»  out  before,  the  Com- 
fm^h  -'"  ^:^  ^^^"^  "'"^^y  "n»ts  are 
of  ho«.^***  effective  way  to  lower  the  cost 

^^^V^^\^y*  "  available  to  suoport 
ttirXH.'"i^*  ^°  addition,  ownershirof 
»«•  ktad.  of  units  more  effectively  in- 
«•«•  the  owner's  equity  over  time    Tl^e 


Committee  felt  tbat  indlvMuals  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  purchase  these  owner-oc- 
cupied multi-family  units  by  Incentives 
such  as  lower  down  payments,  higher  inter- 
est subsidies,  etc.  The  by-product  obviously 
la  the  maximization  of  clustering  and  more 
effective  use  of  land  space. 

Although  there  is  no  si>eciflc  recommenda- 
tion in  this  area.  It  Is  felt  strongly  that  pro- 
grams carrying  throtigh  the  sense  of  the 
above  be  supported. 

rv.  nraacT 

The  Committee  dealt  at  some  length  with 
all  aspects  of  energy.  It  was  a  continual  re- 
occurrlng  theme.  The  report  has  already  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  matter  of  the  need  to 
expand  the  educational  base  and  the  need 
for  the  further  dissemination  of  information 
In  this  area.  That  is  not  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  information  is  not  already  available 
from  myriad  sources,  but  as  pointed  out  be- 
fore, we  feel  that  government  should  con- 
tinue to  stimulate  as  much  further  informa- 
tion as  possible. 

Insofar   as   the   energy   costs  may   reflect 
most  significantly  on  the  ability  of  the  home 
owner  to  maintain  and  hold  the  uiilt,  it  is 
Jtecommeiuled 

That  government  encourage  lenders  to 
look  at  the  energy  cost  ratios  as  well  as  the 
loan  to  value  ratio,  or  to  put  It  another  way, 
that  government  encourage  programs 
through  lenders  which  make  additional 
funds  available  at  the  closing  to  accomplish 
a  reduction  in  the  perceived  energy  costs. 

v.  rlMANCINC  CONCZaNS 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  each 
have  a  housing  program.  Many  of  the  aspects 
are  simUar.  The  distlncUve  difference  be- 
tween the  two  rests  on  the  question  of  rural 
versus  urban  loans.  There  Is  a  strong  feeling 
among  the  Committee  members  that  costs 
are  duplicated. 

lUcom,mendation 
That  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Housing  Program  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  housing  program  (HUD)  be 
consolidated,  with  the  understanding  that 
any  such  consolidated  program  remain  sen- 
sitive to  the  distinctive  housing  problem  in 
both  the  urban  and  rural  areas. 

VI.  aZRABIUTATION 

While  it  U  recognised  that  the  American 
housing  stock  is  aging,  it  is  also  recognized 
that  In  many  ccses  It  U  far  cheaper  to  re- 
hablliute  or  retrofit  existing  housing  rather 
than  create  new  housing. 

It  Is  suggested  that  where  the  emphasis  of 
the  federal  government  has  been  on  the  crea- 
tion of  new  housing,  it  redirect  Its  energies 
to  the  matters  dealing  with  retrofitting,  re- 
hablliutlon.  and  in  general  making  better 
use  of  the  housing  stock  which  we  now  have 
In  that  regard,  the  federal  government 
should  re-examine  its  programs  dealing  sole- 
ly with  new  housing  (a  specific  recommenda- 
tion regarding  the  235  Program  follows)  and 
concentrate  on  programs  rehabilitating  our 
existing  stock. 

The  recurrent  theme  concerning  rehabll- 
ItaUon  flows  through  this  report.  Obviously 
the  need  for  rehabilitation  addresses  several 
problems : 

1.  The  contribution  to  the  reversal  of  ur- 
ban decay. 

X  The  conaervaUon  of  the  current  housing 

3.  Increased  housing  stock  at  a  lower  cost 
than  new  construction 

4.  The  opportunity  for  reconstruction 
through  "sweat  equity." 

There  U  an  ongoing  program  which  pro- 
motes the  revitallzatlon  of  exUting  unite  in 
the  urban  aetUng.  The  program  is  carried 


out  by  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration, which  is  the  parent  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Services  Program. 

That  kind  of  program  should  be  encour- 
aged, as  It  generates  local  participation  and 
uses  local  caplUI  for  the  most  part  in  ac- 
complishing lu  objectives.  The  Perry  Village 
Program  In  South  Portland  Is  the  only  oper- 
ational Neighborhood  Housing  Service  pro- 
gram in  New  England. 

Recommendation 

It  U  recommended  that  other  such  pro- 
grams be  encouraged  and  be  funded,  as  such 
''il'^r^  '^^  **'K*"y  leverage  federal  dollars 
with  local  private  capital  and  private  labor 

A  further  treatise  concerning  this  program 

■  S    CZlCIOocCli 

Vll.  SECONDAET  IIAkKXT  ISSUES 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  secondary  market  In  providing  neces- 
sary capiui  for  housing  finance.  Maine,  like 

^rf^t  ,  ^V  =°8'»'>'»-  ^  «l"»=kly  becoming 
a  capital-short  state.  The  rate  of  savings  and 
the  amortization  and  payoff  of  existing  loans 
s.mpiy  is  not  sufficient  to  fund  the  new  de- 
mand for  loans.  If  Maine  is  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient capital  supply  of  funds,  it  must  gen- 
erate additional  funds  from  outside  the 
State.  In  order  to  do  that,  mortgages  offered 
to  national  Investors  must  be  In  a  form 
and  at  a  yield  attractive  to  such  Investors.  It 
Is  critical,  therefore,  to  continue  successful 
secondary  market  programs  and  to  stimulate 
new  programs  which  will  attract  additional 
financing  capital  to  Maine.  As  In  estors 
change  their  requirements  (such  as  demand- 
ing Interest  rate  variabiUty),  it  Is  essential 
that  those  originating  mortgages  not  be  pre- 
cluded by  regulation  from  offering  mortgage 
forms  attractive  to  Investors. 

Another  source  for  caplui  Is  the  sale  of 
mortgages  to  agencies  such  as  the  Maine 
State  Housing  Authority  which  raises  the 
funis  through  the  issuance  of  bonds  The 
price  for  those  bonds  must  be  reflective  of 
the  market  place.  This  dramatic  change  in 
the  way  In  which  capiui  for  mortgage  lend- 
ing Is  now  acquired  will  have  lasting  effects 
on  the  toui  market  place.  One  of  the  sloe 
effects  of  this  activity  is  that  the  servicing 
of  those  sold  loans  will  be  done  by  entitles 
outside  the  State  and  foreign  to  the  mort- 
gagor. The  Committee  wishes  to  underline 
its  concern  that  the  relationship  between  the 
mortgagor  and  the  servicing  agent  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  level  of  ethical  prac- 
tice. This  concern  needs  to  be  monitored. 
Recommendations 
I  Tn  fhp  rorrmltte»"<  oiininn  the  ^»aln*> 
SUte  Housing  Authority  has  functioned  ex- 
c:cd.ngly  wo.i.  s.-rvinr  (through  th;  benefit 
of  tt«  lower  interest  rate),  a  sement  of  t"-e 
housing  market  which  could  not  be  served 
by  traditional  lending  Institutions.  It  has 
made  optimum  use  of  the  existing  lendln> 
network  and  has  significantly  freed  up  lend- 
able  capital  so  It  could  be  used  for  additional 
home  lending  and  other  Investments.  The 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Act  of  1980  ("The 
Ullman  Bill")  defines  limits  which  severely 
limit  tbe  Maine  State  Housing  Authority's 
ability  to  continue  to  assist  lower-income 
homebuyers  who  will  otherwise  be  unable  to 
a^ir-t  horn-  ownership.  The  Commit* e'  'ne- 
dflcally  recommends  that  tbe  Mortgage 
SuDsldy  Bona  Tax  cut  be  amended  to: 

Increase  the  arbitrage  limit  from  100  to 
150  basis  points  to  assure  a  reasonable  spread 
to  cover  necessary  Issuance,  servicing,  and 
administrative  coste; 

Simplify  the  Area  Purchase  Price  Limita- 
tion to  allow  use  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board's  data,  which  will  base  the  limi- 
tation on  more  realistic  data  than  that  cur- 
rentlv  nres'-rlbed. 

2.  The  Committee  recommends  tbat  con- 
gressional   oversight   encourage   all    aspects 
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of  secondary  market  development  and  in 
general  encourage  the  creation  of  alternative 
mortgage  instruments  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  secondary  market. 

3.  The  Committee  recommends  that  con- 
gressional oversight  encourage  that  bank 
regulators  and  executive  agencies  respond 
promptly  to  evolutionary  developments  in 
the  mortgage  area  (i.e.  new  "alternative 
mortgage"  forms) .  balancing  consumer  In- 
terests with  the  need  to  assure  adequate  cap- 
ital on  terms  acceptable  to  mortgage  in- 
vestors. (As  an  example,  tbe  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporator's  Pledged  Account 
Graduate  Payment  Mortgage  Program,  which 
will  provide  attractive  financing  to  flrst-time 
buyers  particularly,  is  still  being  delayed  by 
the  need  for  a  long-awaited  IRS  ruling. 

Vrn.  ALTEENATIVE  IfOKTCACE  nrSTRCICXNTS 

As  we  seek  and  need  a  mortgage  instru- 
ment which  will  be  more  attractive  in  the 
market  place,  we  begin  to  see  an  endless  ar- 
ray of  proposals.  The  major  proposals  are 
outlined  In  the  Appendix. 

The  housing  Industry  has  by  and  large 
been  financed  by  borrowing  short  (deposlte) 
and  lending  long.  The  impact  of  inflation 
has  resulted  In  an  enormous  erosion  of  the 
value  of  those  assets,  not  only  In  terms  of 
the  market  value  of  the  mortgages  being 
held,  but  In  the  yield  necessary  to  support 
the  costs  of  funds  on  the  deposit  side.  That 
phenomenon  is  not  only  true  of  the  mort- 
gage Instrument,  but  it  is  true  of  all  long- 
term  instruments.  In  general,  the  market 
place  Is  seeking  to  address  that  srieciflc  prob- 
lem by  mortgage  Instruments  such  as  the 
Variable  Rate  and  the  Renegotiable  Rate 
mortgages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  market  place  is 
attempting  to  flnd  a  way  to  address  tbe 
inability  of  many  home  purchasers  to  afford 
the  cost  of  the  high  mortgage  rate  itself. 
The  objective  here  is  simply  to  flnd  a  mech- 
anism to  lower  the  effective  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer while  at  the  same  time  providing  tbe 
purchaser  of  that  mortgage  with  a  return 
commensurate  with  other  market  instru- 
mente.  An  example  Is  the  Graduated  Pay- 
ment mortgage.  And  then  there  are  some  al- 
ternative instrumente  which  attempt  to  ad- 
dress both  Issues,  such  as  the  Shared  Appre- 
ciation mortgage. 

The  difficulty  In  attemptin;;  to  flnd  a  rea- 
sonable solution  lies  in  an  uncertainty  be- 
tween meeting  social  needs  and  the  real  fi- 
nancial needs  m  the  market  place.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  all  of  the  inrtru- 
ments  tended  to  push  the  incidence  of  home 
ownership  toward  the  incidence  more  nor- 
mally associated  with  rentals.  This  obviously 
Is  particularly  true  when  others  than  the 
homeowner  have  an  equity  interest  in  the 
residence. 

Recommendation 
That  there  be  a  continuing  Congressional 
monitoring  of  these  Instruments,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  mort- 
gage Instrumente  tend  to  result  in  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  traditional  indices  of  home- 
ownershlD — anv  curtailment  resulto  In  the 
reHtirnshlo  between  the  parties  of  Interest 
as  taking  on  the  characteristics  of  landlord- 
tenant. 

IX.  TAXES  AS  A  TOOL  FOR  HOME  OWNERSHIP 

It  is  recognized  that  the  original  concept 
for  the  taxation  was  based  on  the  need  to 
raise  revenue.  Over  the  years,  taxation  has 
become  a  vehicle  for  advancing  social  ob- 
jectives. There  Is  the  sugi;estlon  in  all  of  thte 
that  taxes  lost  to  meet  social  goals  may  not 
necessarily  Induce  the  kind  of  behavior  ex- 
pected, and  that  direct  government  activity 
in  this  area  may  be  more  effective  than  the 
Indirect  approach  involving  tax  incentives. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  there  la  still  a  strong 


perception  that  a  tax  deduction  given  for 
interest  paid  on  mortgage  loans  and  for  real 
estate  taxes  paid  may  well  encourage  home 
ownership  as  well  as  reduce  tbe  overall  after 
tax  cost  on  the  part  of  many. 

Therefore,  in  line  with  this  approach,  al- 
ternative tax  recommendations  are  made  in 
the  Appendix.  The  Committee  as  a  whole  did 
not  fully  review  these  tax  alternatives.  As  a 
result,  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained are  not  necessarily  agreed  to  by  all  of 
the  members.  We  agree,  however,  that  there 
are  certain  tax  vehicles  which  should  be 
examined  in  light  of  the  above,  which  will 
by  their  enactment  reduce  the  cost  of  home 
ownership,  bearing  In  mind  that  the  cost  of 
this  reduction  will  be  spread  among  all  tax- 
payers. These  proposals  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  for  their  cost  implications  to  the 
Treasury. 

X.  THE  FHA  23  S  PROGRAM 

The  235  Program  Is  a  deep  subsidy  (4%) 
available  only  to  buyers  of  new  homes.  Tbere 
are  restrictive  guidelines. 

The  Conunittee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing changes  be  effected.  The  Committee 
feels  that  these  changes  will  result  in  a 
more  appropriate  use  of  the  available  funds. 
Recomm,endations 

1.  That  the  program  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude new  and  all  existing  housing.^ 

2.  Tbat  It  be  available  only  to  first  time 
buyers. 

3.  That  the  income  limlte.  the  subsidy 
llmlte.  and  the  mortgage  llmite  be  continu- 
ally examined  to  see  that  the  benefite  of  the 
program  and  the  objectives  sought  will  be 
achieved  or  maximized. 

Moreover,  In  light  of  the  above,  we  urge 
Congi'ess  to  re-examine  all  the  housing  pro- 
grams to  consolidate  where  appropriate,  and 
to  re-examine  the  objective  for  which  the 
programs  were  developed.  We  believe  that 
within  the  existing  parameters,  such  an  ex- 
amination will  result  In  a  much  better  and 
much  more  effective  use  of  the  dollars  avail- 
able. That  examination,  we  feel,  should  be 
continued  in  response  to  the  concerns  which 
this  paper  addresses. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  is  obvious,  Mr. 
President,  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  is- 
sues bearing  on  the  housing  problem.  I 
am  at  this  time  working  to  implement  the 
recommendations  and  will  solicit  the  as- 
sistance of  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  dealing  with  the 
savings  and  tax  incentive  measures. 

Ttas  report  acknowledges  the  need  to 
take  reasonable  actions  to  encourage 
homeownership  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
contain  costs.  However,  it  also  asserts 
that  there  are  no  real  solutions  unless  we 
can  resolve  the  problem  of  inflation  itself. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  inflation  is 
the  prime  factor  behind  tha  upward  climb 
in  housing  costs,  real  estate  values,  and 
home  financing. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
our  efforts  to  restrain  Federal  spending 
and  bring  the  budget  under  control  are 
an  essential  component  of  any  solution  to 
the  housing  problem.  Unless  we  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  the  inflationary 
spiral  will  continue  to  distort  the  housing 
market  and  put  the  dream  of  a  decent 
home  beyond  the  reach  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 


I  applaud  the  members  of  Maine's  Task 
Force  on  Homeownership  for  the  time 
and  attention  they  devoted  to  this  critical 
national  problon.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  positively,  on  the  Federal  budget 
and  on  individual  legislative  proposals  I 
will  make,  to  make  that  dream  a  reality 
for  the  citizens  of  Maine  and  the  Nation.* 


»  The  program  is  presently  restricted  to  ex- 
isting housing  having  certain  characteristics. 


A   UNIVERSAL   HOPE    AMONG   MEN 
OF  GOOD  WILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  our  col- 
leagues in  expressing  shock,  indignation, 
and  horror  at  today's  assault  on  and 
wounding  of  His  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  n. 

Few  men  in  the  modem  world  and  but 
a  handful  of  religious  leaders  have  wield- 
ed an  influence  equal  to  Pope  John 
Paul's.  He  is  not  only  the  leader  of  mil- 
lions of  Roman  Catholics  around  the 
world;  he  is  himself  a  unique  spiritual 
force.  By  dint  of  his  courage,  candor, 
and  moral  strength,  he  has  become  a 
powerful  advocate  in  world  affairs  for 
peace,  justice,  and  human  dignity. 

Millions  of  Americans  will  join  in  of- 
fering prayers  for  the  Pope,  and  all  men 
of  good  will  are  at  this  moment  united 
in  sorrow  at  this  senseless  act  of  violence 
and  infamy.  The  world  cannot  afford  to 
lose  Pope  John  Pauls  wisdom  and  vi- 
sion. May  he  have  a  speedy  recovery. 


THE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  shortly  recess.  We  will  convene  at 
9: 15  ajn.  tomorrow.  The  time  for  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order  will  be 
reduced  to  5  minutes  each  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  order  of  15  minutes  in 
favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator  frcHn 
Iowa. 

After  the  special  order  is  executed 
there  will  be  a  time  for  the  transacticm 
of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  beyond  10  a.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

At  10  ajn.  the  Senate  will  return  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  a  time  certain  for  the  final 
passage  of  the  pending  measure  at  not 
later  than  5  pjn.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  further 
business  to  be  transacted  by  the  Senate 
on  this  side.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  further  business  to 
transact. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  is  most  gracious.  I 
know  of  no  further  business  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
that,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
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in  r«c«n  until  the  hour  of  9:15  a.m. 
tomorrow  under  the  order  lurevlously  en- 
tered. 

The  motion  w»s  agreed  to;  and  at  7:55 
pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. May  14.  1981.  at  9:15  aon. 


CX)NFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  13. 1981 : 


DvABTiaarr  of  thx  limauas 

O.  Ray  Amett,  of  CalUomU,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Plata  and  Wildlife,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  vice  Robert  L. 
Herbst,  resigned. 

DSPASTMKNT  OF  EmSOT 

WUllam  Stewart  Heffelflnger,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Man- 
agement and  Administration),  vice  WUllam 
Walker  Lewis,  resigned. 

Robert  C.  Odle.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 


Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Congression- 
al. Intergovernmental,  and  Public  Affairs), 
vice  Ruth  M.  Davis,  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  tbe  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Depabtmemt  of  THS  iNTDUOa 
Kenneth  L.   Smith,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an 
Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Interior,    vice 
Thomas  W.  Fredericks,  resigned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fF6<//i6«</aj(,  May  13,  1981 


The  House  met  at  3  p.m. 

The  Right  Reverend  Anthony, 
bishop  of  San  Francisco  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and 
South  America.  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
offered  the  following  prayer 

This  is  the  day  the  Lord  has  made: 
Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  it 

Within  the  radiance  yet  of  the 
Easter  spirit,  when  all  is  made  new. 
make  us  again  mindful.  Lord,  that  we 
are  called  to  be  a  new  creation 

Where  we  cling  to  the  old  order,  give 
us  a  creative  reforming  will. 

Where  we  have  been  prodigal  with 
our  great  material  blessings,  give  us 
compassion  to  use  them  as  instru- 
ments of  grace,  to  enrich  graceless 
lives. 

Guide  us  to  fashion  laws  wisely,  to 
serve  all  men  fairly:  for  only  thus  is 
society  renewed,  redeemed,  and  recon- 
ciled to  Your  will. 

We  also  ask  You.  Lord,  to  liberate  us 
from  violence  and  disorder,  which 
even  at  this  hour,  threaten  the  life  of 
Your  beloved  servant.  Pope  John  Paul. 
We  pray  You  spare  him  that  he  might 
continue  to  serve  mankind,  as  we  are 
pledged  to  do.  Amen. 


'THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  115.  Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 

1982.  1983.  and  1984. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115)  entitled  "Concurrent 
resolution  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1982, 

1983.  and  1084."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 


appoints  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr. 
BiOEN.  Mr.  Metzenbadm.  and  Mr. 
ExoN.  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
ton  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  in  May  beginning  with 
Mother's  Day,  May  10.  1981.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week." 


HIS  GRACE.  BISHOP  ANTHONY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  utmost  thanks  to 
His  Grace.  Bishop  Anthony  of  San 
Francisco,  for  his  thoughtful  words  of 
prayer  as  we  begin  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness in  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  morning. 

Bishop  Anthony  ministers  to  all 
Greek  Orthodox  parishes  in  the  far 
western  part  of  our  country,  including 
the  great  States  of  California.  Nevada. 
Oregon,  Washington.  Hawaii.  Alaska, 
and  my  home  State  of  Arizona.  He  is  a 
monumental  figure  in  the  Greek  com- 
munity, who  in  his  short  2  years  in  the 
San  Francisco  Diocese  has  traveled 
over  200.000  miles  to  serve  his  flock, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  youth 
and  elderly. 

He  has  held  several  youth  rallies  in 
various  areas  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
has  established  two  major  camps  for 
youth  retreats.  His  interest  has  been 
very  intense  toward  the  youth.  In  his 
very  first  youth  rally  in  San  Diego, 
over  1.000  young  people  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

A  native  of  Avgeniki.  Heraklion. 
Crete.  Bishop  Anthony  studied  theol- 
ogy at  the  internationally  renowned 
School  of  Halki  of  the  Ecumenical  Pa- 
triarchate and  in  1960  graduated  with 
a  degree  in  orthodox  theology.  He  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  1958  at  Halki  and 
a  priest  2  years  later. 

Following  Bishop  Anthony's  move  to 
the  United  States,  he  took  graduate 
courses  in  theology  at  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Divinity,  and  was 
awarded  a  masters  degree  in  1964.  In 
addition  to  receiving  the  title  of  Arch- 
mandrite.  or  celibate  priest,  in  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.,  in  1971  while  he  pursued  his 
doctoral  studies.  His  Grace  served  sev- 


eral parishes  in  the  country.  In  early 
1974.  he  was  appointed  dean  of  the  St. 
George  Cathedral  in  Montreal. 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  his 
elevation  to  the  Episcopate  in  1978. 

His  Grace,  Bishop  Anthony  was  en- 
throned as  Greek  Orthodox  bishop  of 
San  Francisco  on  June  7,  1979  at  the 
Aimunciation  Cathedral  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  is  the  youngest  bishop  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Due  to  his  enthusiasm  and  efforts, 
he  was  instrumental  in  securing  as  a 
donation  a  large  working  ranch  of  185 
acres  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Se- 
quoia Mountains.  He  is  presently  in 
the  process  of  raising  funds  to  build 
new  facilities  on  the  ranch  grounds. 

Bishop  Anthony  was  also  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  and  building  a 
senior  citizen's  complex  in  Sacramento 
and  Northridge.  Calif.,  and  has  a 
number  of  others  on  the  drawing 
board.  Under  his  leadership,  5  new 
communities  are  being  established, 
which  will  be  added  to  the  43  existing 
parishes  comprising  the  San  Francisco 
Diocese.  He  was  a  driving  force  in 
bringing  the  1982  Clergy-Laity  Con- 
gress to  San  Francisco.  Usually  over 
400  parishes  of  North  and  South 
America  participate  in  this  biannual 
gathering. 

I  am  proud  to  mention,  also,  that  he 
has  many  strong  friends  and  ties  to 
the  Fourth  District  of  Arizona,  with 
such  outstanding  Americans  and  com- 
munity leaders  as  my  friend  George  P. 
Kokalis.  who  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Diocese.  Bishop 
Anthony  is  a  distinguished  gentleman 
who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  bet- 
terment of  all  aspects  of  our  society, 
and  I  am  honored  by  his  presence 
today. 


BISHOP  ANTHONY  OP  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
today  were  shocked  by  an  example  of 
violence  once  again  in  the  world,  with 
His  Holiness,  the  Pope,  being  shot 
down.  I  was  reminded  of  his  visit  to 
this  country,  when,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  looking  for  hope,  the  Pope 
literally  communicated  to  all  of  us  the 
humanness  of  the  man.  his  warmth, 
and  his  love  for  humanity  which  were 
immediately  apparent  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 


i 


D  This  symltol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  O  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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We  have  with  us  today  the  privilege 
of  setting  to  know  another  leader  of  a 
great  church  of  the  world  who  shares 
with  the  Pope  those  same  qualities. 
Bishop  Anthony  is  imown  in  Califor- 
nia, and  particularly  in  my  district  as 
the  hugging  bishop.  He  is  a  marvelous 
human  being  who  really  cares  about 
people,  and  the  dynamics  of  his  per- 
sonality have  caused  his  congregation 
to  explode,  both  in  terms  of  their  en- 
thusiasm for  him  and  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Lord  and  their  commit- 
ment to  their  own  community. 

Bishop  Anthony  is  a  person  to  whom 
you  and  I.  each  of  us,  should  take  a 
moment  Just  to  say,  "Hello"  and  get  to 
know.  He  truly  reflects  the  best  that 
there  is  among  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  you  in  greeting  the  bishop  in  the 
House  today. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  THREAT- 
ENED BY  PROPOSED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CUTS 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad- 
ministration has  sent  a  confusing  and 
frustrating  message  to  older  Ameri- 
cans. In  proposing  massive  cuts  in  the 
social  security  retirement  system,  it 
has  told  them  they  must  work  more 
years  and  then  expect  lower  benefits 
once  they  retire. 

This  administration  has  proposed 
raising  the  retirement  age  and  reduc- 
ing benefits  retirees  may  receive.  Its 
followers  in  the  Senate  have  proposed 
a  new  formula  for  computing  cost-of- 
living  parity,  aimed  at  saving  some  $8 
billion  in  annual  costs  at  the  expense 
of  the  elderly. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can 
break  its  promise  to  the  American 
worker  who  has  contributed  to  this 
program  throughout  a  working  life- 
time. Despite  what  the  administra- 
tion's budget  advisers  say,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  correct  way  to  handle  the 
social  security  systems  financial  diffi- 
culties is  to  take  the  money  from 
senior  citizens.  They  have  worked  the 
better  part  of  their  lives,  and  their 
social  security  benefits  are  what  mil- 
lions have  counted  on  to  help  cover 
the  cost  of  living  in  their  final  years. 

We  have  a  good  faith  agreement 
with  these  Americans.  Others  may 
propose  to  break  this  agreement,  but 
the  Congress  simply  must  not  permit 
that  it  be  done. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL  II 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 


shooting  of  the  Holy  Father.  Once 
again,  an  irrational  act  is  trying  to  de- 
prive us  of  a  distinguished  world 
leader  and  spiritual  head  of  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

First  and  most  important,  we  must 
pray  that  the  Pope's  life  will  be  spared 
and  that  he  will  have  a  full  and 
prompt  recovery. 

Certainly,  his  attacker  must  be 
brought  to  Justice.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  which  Pope  John  Paul 
II  represents  and  embodies,  his  at- 
tacker must  lie  treated  fairly. 

To  all  those  throughout  the  world 
who  love  the  Holy  Father,  but  espe- 
cially to  his  countrymen  in  Poland, 
this  tragic  and  despicable  act  is 
beyond  reason. 

It  has  been  my  happy  but  humble 
honor  to  have  had  a  personal,  special 
relationship  with  the  Holy  Father 
over  the  years.  I  warmly  recall  meet- 
ing in  Poland  for  the  first  time  with 
then  Karol  Cardinal  Wojtyla  while  I 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Children's  Hospital  at  Pokrocim, 
Krakow;  we  renewed  our  friendship 
again  in  1976  when  he  attended  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Philadelphia 
and  at  Catholic  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  In  1978  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  official 
U.S.  delegation  in  Rome  under  the 
leadership  of  our  Speaker.  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  at  the  Pope's  ele- 
vation to  the  papacy:  and,  most  recent- 
ly. I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with  him  during  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  year  when  President 
Jimmy  Carter  received  His  Holiness  at 
the  White  House. 

On  all  those  occasions,  I  found  him 
to  be  a  man  of  true  warmth,  great  in- 
tellect, and  keen  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  He  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  man  for  all  seasons,  for  all 
people. 

I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  col- 
leagues and,  I  hope,  everyone  will  pray 
for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS  WOULD 
BREAK  FAITH  WITH  AMERI- 
CAN VOTERS 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republicans  have  surprised  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  America. 
We  were  led  to  believe  that  social  secu- 
rity recipients  would  not  have  to  fear 
a  loss  of  benefits.  President  Reagan 
said  earlier  this  year  that  reports  of 
social  security  cuts  were  "exaggerated 
and  inaccurate  stories,"  that  "have 
disturbed  many  people,  particularly 
those  dependent  on  grant  and  benefit 
programs  for  basic  needs."  He  said; 

Those,  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
•  •  •  must  depend  on  the  rest  of  us.  the  pov- 


erty stricken,  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  all 
thoae  with  true  need,  can  rest  assured  that 
the  social  safety  net  of  proKrams  they 
depend  on  are  exempt  from  cuts. 

But  now  that  President  Reagan  has 
Just  scored  a  major  victory  in  Con- 
gress, he  believes  he  can  alter  a  pro- 
gram that  millions  of  Americans 
depend  on  to  retire  in  dignity.  He  has 
gone  too  far,  and  it  is  time  we  stood  up 
and  flatly  opposed  these  cuts  that 
break  faith  with  those  who  elected 
him— and  us. 

Two  of  the  changes  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  are  going  to  hit 
people  who  depend  on  the  social  secu- 
rity system  hard.  He  is  asked  that  we 
cut  future  benefits  by  10  percent,  and 
that  we  penalize,  with  a  30-percent 
benefit  reduction,  those  workers  who 
planned  to  retire  next  year  at  62. 

The  administration  is  attempting  to 
finance  its  defense  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  programs  for  people  with 
"true  need"— like  the  elderly,  who 
truly  need  social  security  benefits. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  Reagan  eco- 
nomics that  I  sincerely  hope  the  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  endorse. 


AMERICANS  SPEAKING  OUT  ON 
PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  budget  pr(x:ess  which  was 
concluded  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion last  week,  my  office  here  in 
Washington  and  those  in  Arkansas  did 
not  hear  from  our  senior  citizens,  but 
yesterday,  after  the  announcement  of 
the  President  to  reduce  the  social  se- 
curity benefits,  we  began  receiving 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  calls,  both 
yesterday  and  today,  for  fear  those  re- 
ductions would  affect  the  lives  of 
people  who  tienefit  from  their  retire- 
ment income  that  comes  to  them  from 
social  security. 

I  say  to  the  older  Americans  of  this 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  time 
for  them  to  speak  up  so  Congress  can 
hear  the  voices  of  older  America 
before  the  proceedings  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  begin  on  the 
review  of  the  President's  program. 


D  1515 

NEW  ECONOMICS  OR  BROKEN 
PROMISES? 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  kind  of  hard  for  a  Presi- 
dent or  a  Member  of  Congress  to  un- 
derstand what  it  is  like  for  a  senior 
citizen  who  is  trying  to  get  along  in 
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life  with  nothing  but  a  s<x:Ial  security 
check  of  $200  or  $300  per  month. 

But  I  will  tell  you  the  retired  people 
I  visit  with  are  frightened  by  trying  to 
chase  cost-of-living  increases  they 
cannot  catch,  and  are  confused  by  the 
talk  about  a  social  security  system 
that  may  not  pay  them  the  benefits 
they  have  been  promised. 

Yesterday  the  President  said  we 
should  postpone  the  scheduled  July 
cost-of-living  increase  the  retired 
people  living  on  social  security  were 
expecting.  I  think  that  is  a  serious 
mistake:  those  folks  who  are  living  on 
$300-a-month  social  security  checks 
need  their  cost-of-living  increases.  I 
am  not  going  to  support  the  President 
on  this. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  shore  up  the 
social  security  system.  I  think  we 
should  take  the  welfare  portions  out 
and  charge  them  to  the  general  fund, 
and  I  think  we  should  broaden  partici- 
pation in  the  system. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  President 
when  he  says  we  should  break  our 
promise  to  the  retired  people  of  Amer- 
ica who  count  on  and  who  need  their 
social  security  payments. 

Most  retired  folks  Just  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  get  along  on. 

Most  retired  folks  are  trying  to 
pedal  up  an  economic  hill,  and  the 
President  has  his  foot  on  the  brake. 

If  this  is  part  of  the  new  economics 
we  keep  hearing  so  much  about,  it  is 
not  getting  my  support. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
SAFETY  NET? 

(Mr.  KOGOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOGOvSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  often  rise  to  make  strong  state- 
ments against  the  administration.  But 
I  feel  compelled  to  denounce  the  plans 
of  the  President  to  save  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  cutting  benefits  to  re- 
tirees. What  happened  to  the  safety 
net?  It  has  unraveled  very  rapidly. 

Conveniently,  one  day  after  the 
President  celebrated  his  budget  victo- 
ry, it  was  publicly  announced  that 
social  security  cannot  be  immune  from 
budget  cuts  forever  and  the  safety  net 
was  only  for  1  year.  From  that  point 
on,  people  who  have  paid  into  the 
system  all  of  their  working  years  are 
threatened.  We  will  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  because  balancing  the 
budget  has  once  again  become  the  top 
priority  of  the  administration  after  it 
lobbied  to  defeat  a  budget  proposal 
that  had  a  smaller  deficit  than  its 
own.  And  we  will  ask  those  who  are 
hurt  most  by  inflation  to  wait  3 
months  for  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
their  meager  benefits.  Can  the  admin- 
istration—with its  pipe  dream  of  solv- 
ing all  of  our  economic  ills  with  its 


magical  program— promise  that  infla- 
tion will  stop  rising  for  that  3  months? 
I  luiow  there  is  no  gtiarantee  and  so  do 
the  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  that  the 
future  of  our  social  security  system  is 
dim  unless  revisions  are  made,  and  I 
agree  a  change  is  past  due.  But  we 
must  constantly  remind  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  promise  to  protect  the 
truly  needy— and  protect  them  for 
more  than  Just  1  year.  The  elderly  de- 
pending on  social  security  checks  for 
survival  are  among  the  most  truly 
needy  in  our  country.  But  the  adminis- 
tration is  breaking  one  campaign 
promise  to  accomplish  the  other  of 
balancing  the  budget. 

The  President's  plan  fires  real  bul- 
lets into  the  economic  crisis,  the  ad- 
ministration's supporters  say.  But  if  I 
may  quote  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  at 
whom  are  your  firing?  It  is  pretty  ob- 
vious, is  it  not? 


SOCLAL  SECURITY-A  BROKEN 
PROMISE 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Social  Security 
and  Women  for  the  Aging  Committee, 
I  want  to  certainly  strongly  react  to 
the  administration's  proposed  social 
security  changes.  Clearly,  it  is  a 
broken  promise  to  our  Nation's  older 
Americans.  This  is  the  most  serious 
attack,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  on  the  social  security  system  since 
the  program's  inception  in  1935.  The 
administration's  proposals  radically 
undermine  the  basic  idea  of  social  se- 
curity as  an  income  security  system 
for  American  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

More  than  half  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans and  90  percent  of  single  older 
women  depend  on  social  security  as 
their  sole  source  of  income.  Inflation 
has  ravaged  their  savings,  and  most  el- 
derly have  no  private  pension.  The 
average  social  security  benefit  for 
women  over  65  is  only  $220  a  month, 
and  for  men,  they  do  not  do  much 
better,  it  is  only  $350  a  month.  To  gut 
the  social  security  program,  as  the  ad- 
ministration proposes,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  full-scale  assault  on  our  elderly 
who  depend  on  it  for  their  survival. 

One  provision  armounced  would 
reduce  early  retirement  benefits  for 
workers  between  the  ages  of  62  and  65 
and  their  dependents.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  benefits  for  children 
of  early  retirees.  It  will  hurt  the  un- 
employed elderly  and  the  elderly  with 
medical  problems.  It  will  especially 
hurt  survivors  of  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  half  of 
these  who  take  the  early  pension  re- 
tirement requirement  are  widows  who 


are  62  or  over.  Their  average  monthly 
payment  is  $189  per  month.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  that  this  check 
can  be  cut  25  percent  further.  Truly 
they  have  broken  their  promise  on 
this  issue. 


WE  PRAY  FOR  HIS  HOLINESS 
POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  the  shock  and 
anguish  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  my  own  sadness  and  disbelief  as  a 
result  of  the  attack  against  the  life  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II.  We 
pray  for  his  prompt  recovery  as  well  as 
the  prompt  recovery  of  the  other  per- 
sons who  were  injured  in  this  abomi- 
nable attempt. 

As  the  successor  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  and  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Pope  John  Paul  II  is 
a  symbol  of  goodness  and  brotherly 
love.  Anyone  attempting  against  his 
life  could  only  be  motivated  by  the 
forces  of  evil,  hate,  violence,  or  mental 
derangement.  At  times  like  this  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
great  values  of  respect  for  human  life, 
love  for  our  neighbors  and  the  search 
for  peace  and  understanding  between 
human  beings  rejecting  hate,  evil,  ter- 
rorism, and  violence,  which  have 
brought  so  much  suffering  upon  hu- 
manity. 


A    BILL   TO   ESTABLISH   REGION- 
AL PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  4 
years,  we  hear  complaints  about  the 
increasingly  cumbersome,  time-con- 
siuning,  dollar-consuming  process 
through  which  we  go  to  select  Presi- 
dential nominees. 

And  every  4  years  following  the  elec- 
tion, we  forget  about  it. 

We  should  not.  While  Congress  is 
understandably  focused  on  the  econo- 
my, we  should  not  forget  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  that  accompa- 
nied last  year's  primary  election.  Only 
just  over  half  of  the  eligible  voters 
chose  to  exercise  their  franchise. 

Today,  along  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Joel  ParrcHARO.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  establish  regional 
Presidential  primaries  with  increased 
participation  by  each  political  party. 
It  will  simplify  and  clarify  our  primary 
system. 

It  is  a  bipartisan  and  bicameral 
effort.  Senator  Packwood  has  intro- 
duced a  virtually  identical  bill  in  the 
other  body. 
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This  is  a  begiiming.  A  chance  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  present  system 
of  endless,  costly  confusing  and  often 
meaningless  Tuesday  nights.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  much- 
needed  reform. 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II.  A  MAN  OF 
PEACE.  LOVE.  AND  NONVIO- 
LENCE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  aslced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pope 
John  Paul  II— a  man  of  peace,  love, 
and  nonviolence— a  religious  states- 
man and  ambassador  of  good  will  lies 
wounded  in  a  Rome  hospital  at  this 
hour— the  victim  of  two  bullets  fired 
by  an  assassin  who  is  in  custody. 

Prayer  and  not  words  are  in  order 
for  this  House— the  Nation  and  the 
world.  We  need  to  pray  for  the  Pope's 
quick  and  complete  recovery  from  his 
wounds.  We  need  to  pray  for  an  end  to 
the  cancer  of  violence  which  is  perme- 
ating our  world.  In  a  period  of  less 
than  2  months— two  heads  of  state 
have  been  the  targets  of  murder. 
President  Reagan  has  made  a  remark- 
able recovery— Pope  John  Paul's  con- 
dition we  can  only  pray  will  improve 
as  well. 

On  December  21.  1980.  while  on  a 
mission  to  the  earthquake  ravaged  re- 
gions of  Italy.  I  had  the  honor  of 
having  a  private  audience  with  this 
great  man.  I  had  met  him  earlier  in 
Washington.  He  is  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  commitment.  His  life  is  too 
valuable  to  our  world  to  be  taken  from 
us.  Let  us  pray  that  the  Almighty  will 
agree. 


PRESERVATION  OP  PRODUCTIVE 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
preservation  of  productive  agricultural 
land  must  be  a  priority  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. A  major  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of  soil 
erosion.  This  problem  is  very  evident 
in  my  home  State  of  Missouri.  Erosion 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  State's  ag- 
riculture economy  and  to  our  total  en- 
vironment. Cropland  erosion  in  Mis- 
souri now  averages  11  tons  per  acre, 
per  year,  the  second  highest  rate  in 
the  Nation.  Five  tons  per  acre,  per 
year,  is  about  all  the  erosion  land  can 
stand.  University  of  Missouri  agrono- 
mists estimate  that  the  nutrients  in  a 
ton  of  soil  are  worth  about  $4.  This 
means  that  Missouri  agriculture  is 
losing  the  productive  equivalent  of 
nearly  $1  billion  each  year  to  erosion. 

If  erosion  is  allowed  to  continue  at 
this  rate,  combined  with  the  loss  of 


prime  farmland  to  nonagricultural 
uses,  we  may  see  the  end  of  surplus 
cropland  in  the  United  States.  In  these 
days  of  urban  emphasis,  we  must  not 
forget  not  only  our  roots,  but  our  very 
livelihood— the  Nation's  farmland. 


GETTING  THE  FACTS  STRAIGHT 
ON  SCX:iAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  listening  to  several  Members  on 
the  Democratic  side  criticizing  the 
social  security  changes  the  President 
has  proposed  in  order  to  make  abso- 
lutely sure  in  the  years  ahead  that 
there  will  be  a  solvent  social  security 
fund.  Insuring  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  social  security  system  simply 
has  to  be  the  bottom  line  we  work 
toward. 

One  Member  made  mention  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  delay  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  this  year's 
social  security  benefits.  That  is  not 
what  the  President  proposed.  It  is 
next  year,  in  1982.  where  the  July 
cost-of-living  adjustment  would  be  de- 
layed until  October  1. 

Before  any  of  that  is  done,  of  course, 
the  Congress  will  have  to  act.  If  we 
want  to  make  an  adjustment  in  what 
the  President  proposes  we  will  have 
ample  opportunity. 

Other  than  the  3-month  delay,  there 
is  absolutely  no  diminution  of  benefits 
for  any  of  the  36  million  people  cur- 
rently on  social  security.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  prospective  change.  When 
we  liberalized  the  system  back  in  1962 
to  allow  early  retirement,  we  never 
dreamed  that  upwards  of  70  percent  of 
the  people  would  opt  for  early  retire- 
ment. The  system  simply  can  no 
longer  afford  to  finance  early  retire- 
ment for  70  percent  of  the  people  at 
80  percent  of  the  regular  benefit  level. 
We  can  either  do  what  the  President 
has  proposed,  or  we  can  reduce  the 
cost-of-living  increases  for  everybody 
on  social  security  or  we  can  increase 
the  already  high  social  security  tax. 
There  is  no  good  solution,  but  I  think 
the  more  thoughtful  people  in  this 
House.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  recognize  that  something  must 
be  done  to  make  sure  that  the  social 
security  fund  is  viable  and  secure  for 
the  future  of  our  elderly  people. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  report  an  interesting  event  that  oc- 
curred in  my  district  this  past  week.  I 
had  planned  an  economic  development 


conference  in  my  district  for  about  the 
past  8  months.  This  was  a  conference 
to  bring  together  community  and 
county  leaders,  local  government  and 
business  people,  to  discuss  economic 
development.  The  purpose  was  some- 
what in  Jeopardy  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  programs  are 
being  cut  back  for  this  purpose. 

I  frankly  went  to  the  conference 
fearful  that  there  would  be  great  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  and  lamen- 
tation because  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  losing  so  many  Federal  dollars  to 
help  in  these  efforts.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise and  great  delight,  that  was  not 
the  case.  The  2-day  conference  actual- 
ly found  people  saying.  "We  are  chal- 
lenged now.  Maybe  we  can  spend  more 
time  working  on  our  own  programs 
and  less  time  filling  out  Federal  forms 
to  get  on  the  Federal  dole." 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  we  have  un- 
derestimated the  spirit  of  our  people 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  solve  their 
own  problems.  Perhaps  we  have  over- 
estimated our  people's  dependence  on 
the  Federal  dole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  away  from  the 
conference  with  great  hope  for  our 
future. 


A  SHROUD  OF  SADNESS 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  is  shrouded  in  sadness  because 
Pope  John  Paul  has  been  struck  by 
senseless  violence.  Let  us  all  pray  for 
the  Holy  Father  and  those  injured 
with  him.  Only  5  weeks  ago.  the  same 
Idnd  of  violence  struck  President 
Reagan.  We  all  pray  that  the  Pope 
and  those  injured  with  him  will  be  re- 
turned to  us.  soon,  strong  and  healthy, 
like  our  President. 

Let  us  further  pray  that  mankind 
may  recover  from  the  sort  of  madness 
that  permits  this  kind  of  violence  to 
happen. 


a  1530 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  shock  over  the 
shooting  of  His  Holiness.  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  Just  2  months  ago.  the  world 
stood  vigil  and  waited  to  learn  the  out- 
come of  the  attempted  assassination 
of  President  Reagan.  Today,  the  world 
again  watches,  waits,  and  prays  for  yet 
another  man  who  has  been  shot  and  is 
in  serious  condition.  It  is  appalling 
when  we  consider  that  in  just  a  little 
more  than  6  months,  three  of  perhaps 
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the  world's  best  known  individuals 
have  been  shot  by  crazed  individuals.  I 
can  only  pray  and  hope  that  His  Holi- 
ness survives  this  assassination  at- 
tempt. 

No  one  knows  what  prompts  a 
person  to  shoot  another.  Yet.  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
massive  publicity  which  surrounds  an 
assassination  attempt  does  not  provide 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  sick  minds.  The 
instant  notoriety  which  an  individual 
receives  could  be  just  the  final  factor 
pushing  a  sick  person  from  thinking 
about  an  assassination  attempt  to  ac- 
tually purchasing  a  giin  and  shooting 
another. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  in  the  mass 
media's  desire  to  provide  speedy  cover- 
age, it  turns  speculation  and  "uncon- 
firmed" reports  into  facts.  In  doing 
this,  the  media  ignores  its  mandate  to 
provide  accurate  coverage  of  news 
events  and  I  cannot  caution  the  media 
strongly  enough  to  avoid  such  specula- 
tion and  report  only  what  actually 
happens. 

Finally,  the  absence  of  any  visable 
swift  Justice  following  such  acts  viti- 
ates any  deterrent  affect  on  would-be 
criminals.  Our  judicial  process  sorely 
needs  overhaul. 

Once  again,  millions  of  people  are 
waiting.  We  do  not  know  the  Pope's 
condition  but  around  the  world  people 
are  praying  for  his  complete  recovery. 
Having  met  the  Pope  during  his  visit 
to  our  country,  I  join  in  their  prayers 
so  that  his  mission  of  peace  can  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  has  been  struck  down. 
This  is  a  moment  of  stark  tragedy  for 
the  world,  a  time  of  numbness  for 
people  of  all  religions. 

No  words  will  express  the  horror  we 
feel  in  the  wake  of  this  act.  Such  ac- 
tions are  taking  place  all  too  frequent- 
ly in  our  society. 

We  can  express  our  love  for  Pope 
John  Paul  and  we  can  pray  for  him. 

And  we  can  do  more.  We  can  resolve, 
each  of  us.  once  again  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  oppose  violence  and  to 
affirm  those  principles  by  which  the 
Pope  sought  to  carry  out  his  ministry. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  COURT  OF 
APPEALS  SAYS  FILM  DEPICT- 
ING CHILDREN  ENGAGED  IN 
SEXUAL  ACmVITY  IS  NOT  OB- 
SCENE 

(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express   total   outrage   at   a  decision 


reached  yesterday  by  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  saying— in 
effect— that  a  film  depicting  children 
engaged  In  sexual  activity  Is  not  ob- 
scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  apply  the  first 
amendment  to  such  a  depraved  act 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  judicial 
system,  and  should  sound  a  clear 
signal  that  unless  the  legislative 
branch  exerts  leadership,  we  will  allow 
a  handful  of  very  sick  individuals  to 
wreak  havoc  on  our  society. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  child 
pornography  is  no  longer  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon. In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  large  and  very  profitable 
business.  How  could  any  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  children  of  our 
own  accept  the  court's  majority  opin- 
ion which  states  that— 

The  severe  emotional  and  psychological 
damage  to  our  children  which  will  result 
from  the  base  and  degrading  sexual  exploi- 
tation is  outweighed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

This  is  a  sick  statement  by  what  I 
consider  totally  misguided  irresponsi- 
ble Judges. 

Do  any  of  us  believe  for  1  minute 
that  James  Madison,  when  he  wrote 
the  first  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, could  have  possibly  imagined 
that  even  the  least  able  of  our  judges 
would  apply  the  first  amendment  to 
the  protection  of  such  filth?  I  do  not 
think  so.  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I  can 
to  make  sure  this  morally  corrupt  de- 
cision will  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 


WHEN  WILL  IT  END? 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  March  we  prayed  for  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  Today  we  pray  for 
Pope  John  Paul;  both  men  of  peace. 
When  will  all  of  the  senseless  violence 
end? 

The  answer  is  it  will  end  when  our 
Nation,  and  all  nations  of  the  world, 
decide  that  criminals  will  no  longer 
get  off  without  proper  payment  for 
their  crimes.  We  must  demand  that 
our  laws  be  enforced,  that  lenient  sen- 
tences become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  we  cease  catering  to  murderers 
and  terrorists. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  bargain- 
ing with  terrorists  or  plea  bargaining 
with  criminals.  Whether  it  be  here  in 
the  United  States  or  abroad,  the  sick 
people  of  our  society  who  commit 
these  brutal  acts  of  hostility  must  be 
forewarned  that  they  will  pay  dearly 
for  their  actions. 

The  judges  of  the  world  should 
review  films  of  this  year's  tragic  assas- 
sination attempts.  Then  maybe  they 
will  not  be  willing  to  let  criminals  off 
so  lightly. 

It  is  time  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  protecting  the  innocent  from 


the  criminal.  Let  us  not  wait  until  an- 
other of  our  leaders  lies  bleeding  in 
the  street  to  get  started. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  GOLD  WATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sorrowed  and  distressed  over  the 
shooting  of  Pope  John  Paul. 

Although  I  am  not  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic. I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be  to 
appreciate  the  goodness  and  the  love 
and  the  charm  that  seems  to  eminate 
from  this  man. 

I  remember  well  his  very  moving 
message  here  on  the  mall  about  life 
being  a  gift  and  a  very  precious  one 
that  should  not  be  despised  regardless 
of  its  trials  and  tribulations.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  belief  that  gives  him  such  a 
special  affinity  for  children  and  the 
less  fortunate. 

His  goodness  and  kindness  have 
touched  the  lives  of  millions,  and  I 
would  like  to  add  my  prayer  to  that  of 
those  millions  around  the  world  for 
his  recovery  and  health. 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
AND  THE  97TH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  decision  by  the  House  yester- 
day to  reduce  spending  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  wrong  and  amounted 
to  unilateral  economic  disarmament. 
It  was  wrong  because  it  was  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  our  balance  of 
trade  and  wrong  because  it  impacts 
negatively  on  American  jobs  and  ulti- 
mately the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  facts  are  that  major  U.S.  c»m- 
panles  which,  incidentally,  have  thou- 
sands of  small  business  firms  as  suppli- 
ers employing  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  are  competing  in  the  world 
market  not  only  against  corporations 
but  their  governments  as  well.  Those 
governments  are  helping  to  provide  fa- 
vorable financing  for  buyers. 

In  an  effort  to  end  predatory  financ- 
ing practices,  the  United  States  has 
begun  meeting  with  other  nations  in 
Paris.  That  is  why  the  action  yester- 
day was  so  spectacularly  ill  timed.  We 
have  taken  away  a  substantial  liar- 
gaining  chip  almost  before  we  reached 
the  table. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman's  statement  and 
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to  inform  the  gentleman  that  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  for  the  House 
later  today  to  correct  that  mistalce.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement,  and  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  it. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thanlc 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
The  action  yesterday  should  not  be 
the  final  word  and  we  should  send  a 
message  to  the  French  and  Japanese 
and  any  others  not  to  misinterpret  our 
resolve  to  end  unfair  competition. 


THE  SHCXDTING  OP  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  WTLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  is  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  in 
my  office  and  watched  news  reports.  I 
felt  compelled  to  come  to  the  House 
floor  and  use  the  public  forum  which  I 
have  to  express  my  concern  and  an- 
guish and  anger  at  the  shooting  of  His 
Holiness.  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  Vati- 
can City  this  morning.  Once  again  a 
public  figure,  a  world  leader,  has  been 
the  target  of  an  assassination  attempt. 

The  latest  reports  I  have  received 
list  the  Pope  in  grave  condition  and  in- 
dicate that  he  was  struck  by  three  bul- 
lets, which  have  been  apparently  suc- 
cessfully removed.  According  to  those 
same  reports,  two  women,  one  an 
American  from  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  were 
also  struck  by  gunfire  related  to  the 
assassination  attempt. 

I  join  with  people  of  all  faiths  in 
praying  for  the  health  of  the  Pope 
and  the  others  who  were  injured,  and 
in  condemning  this  unconscionable  act 
of  violence  and  terrorism. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  terrible  act  be  caught 
and  fully  punished. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ALTERNATIVES  OFFERED 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  proposed  sweeping 
changes  in  the  social  security  system 
designed  to  reduce  skyrocketing  costs 
without  putting  an  extra  burden  on 
wage  earners.  All  of  us  know  the  social 
security  system  is  in  real  trouble,  deep 
enough  trouble  that  its  very  existence 
is  threatened  as  early  as  the  fall  of 
1982.  along  with  the  36  million  Ameri- 
cans currently  on  the  system. 

Coupled  with  the  imminent  financial 
collapse  is  the  fact  that  the  social  se- 
curity tax  burden  is  fast  becoming  un- 
bearable on  wage  earners.  Without 
changes,  the  average  worker  will  be 
paying  over  7  percent  of  their  salary 
in  these  payroll  taxes  in  the  next  few 
years.    The    Reagan    program    would 


halt  that  escalation  and  save  the  aver- 
age young  person  about  $33,600  over  a 
working  lifetime. 

Something  clearly  must  be  done 
about  social  security  to  maintain  the 
absolute  commitment  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  program.  But,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  must  be  very  careful  to  make 
sure  that  the  solutions  called  for  meet 
the  simple  test  of  equity. 

For  one  important  group,  the  admin- 
istration proposal  does  not  meet  that 
test  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  speaking 
of  those  who  are  approaching  age  62 
and  have  already  made  important  de- 
cisions about  retirement  based  on  the 
current  rules. 

Today.  I  asked  the  administration 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  to  go 
back  and  rethink  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Specifically,  I  asked  him  to  look 
at  the  following  options: 

Consider  a  more  equitable  starting 
percentage  for  those  who  retire  at  62 
and  perhaps  offset  that  by  slowing 
down  incremental  raises  between  62 
and  65. 

Allow  early  retirees  80  percent,  but 
consider  postponing  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  some  period,  perhaps  until 
age  65. 

Postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
early  retirement  provision  to  reduce 
the  impact  on  those  who  have  already 
planned  retirement. 

These  are  reasonable  proposals 
which  would  still  save  money  and  en- 
courage people  to  remain  in  the  work 
force  until  they  reach  65.  They  are  im- 
portant, however,  in  that  they  would 
bring  more  equity  to  the  administra- 
tion proposals  by  cushioning  their 
impact  on  the  people  hurt  most  by  the 
administration  plan— those  on  the 
brink  of  retirement. 


HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  JOHN  PAUL 
II 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  My 
prayers  for  Pope  John  Paul  II's  speedy 
recovery  are  joined.  I  am  sure,  all 
around  the  world  by  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike  after  the  senseless 
attack  on  his  life  in  the  Vatican  City 
late  this  morning. 

His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  a 
man  of  his  people  and  a  man  with  a 
great  love  and  respect  for  life.  I  re- 
member one  of  the  two  times  I  met 
His  Holiness  during  his  visit  here, 
when  I  was  asked  by  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  to  see  him  off  at  Dulles 
Airport.  Pope  John  Paul  II  left  his  red 
carpet  and  all  of  the  VIP's  gathered 
there  to  go  over  to  the  side  and  be 
with  the  crowds  of  people.  They  had 
heard  his  message  on  the  Mall  on  the 
dignity  of  human  life  and  his  quest  to 
foster  love  and  understanding 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  truly 
one  with  them. 


At  this  point,  it  seems,  thankfully, 
that  there  is  no  apparent  danger  to  his 
life  or  the  lives  of  the  two  Americans 
injured  in  the  fray.  We  cannot  help 
but  draw  comparisons  between  his  and 
our  own  President's  love  of  their 
people— a  love  that  placed  their  very 
lives  in  danger  of  personal  attack. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
in  my  prayers  that  the  three  injured 
in  Rome  this  morning  will  recover 
quickly  and  that  the  world  once  again 
will  be  reminded  of  the  uselessness  of 
violence  for  any  gain,  personal  or  po- 
litical. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  stunned  and  sad- 
dened by  the  reports  received  shortly 
before  noon  today  of  the  shooting  of 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Few  individuals  in  recent  history 
have  been  as  actively  and  openly  com- 
mitted to  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  He  has  proven  himself 
to  be  a  dynamic  leader  whose  appeal 
transcends  the  bounds  of  religion  and 
nationality.  Millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  have  been 
touched  by  his  message,  by  his  com- 
passion, and  by  his  courage.  For  this 
man  of  peace  to  be  the  target  of  an  act 
of  mindless  violence  is  an  affront  to 
humanity. 

As  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTE)  has  indicated,  the  Pope 
has  achieved  a  unique  relationship 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
His  presence  among  us  on  his  trium- 
phal tour  of  our  country  in  the  fall  of 
1979,  gave  many  of  us  a  chance  to  es- 
tablish or  renew  a  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  him.  No  one  who  was 
present  when  President  Carter  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II  met  will  ever  forget 
the  special  spirit  and  feeling  that 
seemed  to  fill  the  White  House  on 
that  historic  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  seen  too 
many  senseless  tragedies  in  recent 
weeks.  The  shock  of  today's  events 
adds  to  that  list.  I  know  I  join  with 
people  of  all  religious  denominations 
in  praying  that  the  Pope's  wounds  are 
not  serious  and  that  he  recovers  quick- 
ly. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul  II 
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is  to  be  condemned  by  all  people 
throughout  the  world.  This  outstand- 
ingly popular  religious  leader  and  man 
of  good  will  has  made  an  extraordinar- 
ily favorable  impact  on  the  lives  of 
millions  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
We  all  pray  for  his  quick  and  complete 
recovery. 


THE  SHOOTING  OP  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  FI6H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
shocked  and  outraged  at  the  attempt 
today  on  the  life  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
My  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  the 
quick  recovery  of  this  remarkable 
man. 

Pope  John  Paul  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  day.  He  has  taken  his 
cause  of  peace  and  love  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  reception  to  his  mes- 
sage—as we  well  know  from  his  visit  to 
America— has  been  very  warm  and 
open.  People  everywhere  have  been 
touched  by  his  good  will  and  compas- 
sion. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  time 
that  Popes  and  Presidents  are  the  tar- 
gets of  violence.  That  the  leader  of  a 
great  religion  and  a  man  of  peace  is 
the  victim  of  a  vicious  attack  is  both 
shocking  and  outrageous. 

Again,  my  prayers  are  with  Pope 
John  Paul.  May  he  recover  completely 
and  carry  on  with  his  mission  of  peace 
and  love. 


THE  SHOOTING  OF  HIS 
HOLINESS.  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  DE  LUGO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  His  Holiness.  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  although  it  took  place  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  our  shore,  is  indic- 
ative of  the  insanity  that  prevails 
throughout  the  world  today.  Terrorist 
attacks,  mass  murderers,  and  political 
assassinations  are  now  commonplace 
occurrences. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  eradicate  this 
problem  on  a  worldwide  basis,  but  we 
can  do  something  about  it  here  at 
home. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDiNO)  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion, which  1  have  cosponsored.  that  is 
a  rational  and  reasonable  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  America's  handgun  war. 

The  bill's  main  provisions  include: 

Banning  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, and  assembly  or  sale  of  Saturday 
night  specials: 

Requiring  a  21-day  waiting  period 
before  the  purchase  of  any  other  type 


of  handgun  to  allow  the  FBI  and  local 
police  to  check  that  the  intended  pur- 
chaser is  not  a  criminal,  a  minor,  or  a 
mental  incompetent;  and 

Providing  for  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  of  at  least  2  years  for  the 
first  offense  and  5  years  for  subse- 
quent offenses  for  using  or  carrying  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  a 
felony. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  would  not 
preclude  the  law-abiding  citizen  from 
obtaining  a  weapon  for  his  or  her  pro- 
tection. We  would  merely  be  applying 
the  same  kind  of  regulations  that  we 
calmly  apply  to  cars,  boat  trailers,  and 
CB  radios.  Hopefully,  the  Congress 
wUl  consider  this  important  legislation 
that  is  literally  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  some  Americans. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION 

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF 
STATEMENTS  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  REPRESENTATIVE 
OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  97-35)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  127)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  a  collection  of 
statements  in  tribute  to  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Olin  E.  Teague.  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 115— FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERfS  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Latta  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  committee  of 
conference  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
115  be  instructed  to  insist  on  the  House- 
passed  numbers  for  the  defense  function  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  is 


recognized  for  1  minute  in  support  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
prenous  question  on  the  motion  to  in- 
struct. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorvmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  247.  nays 
162.  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  41] 
YEAS— 247 


Albosta 

E^nclish 

Lewis 

Anderson 

Erlenbom 

Livingston 

Andrews 

Ertel 

Loeffler 

Apple«ate 

Evans  (DE) 

Long(MD) 

Archer 

E^vans  (lA) 

Lott 

Ashbrook 

Fiedler 

Lowery 

Atkinson 

Fields 

Lujan 

Badham 

Fish 

Luken 

Bafalis 

Flippo 

Lungren 

Bailey  (MO) 

Foley 

Madigan 

Bailey  (PA) 

Fountain 

Marks 

Barnard 

Fowler 

Marlenee 

Beard 

Frenzel 

Marriott 

Benedict 

Frost 

Martin  (IL) 

Bennett 

Fuqua 

Martin  (NO 

Bereuter 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Bethune 

Gibbons 

Mauui 

Bevill 

Gilman 

McClory 

Biaegi 

Gingrich 

McCoUum 

Bliley 

Ginn 

McCurdy 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

McDade 

Boner 

Gore 

McDonald 

Bouquard 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Bowen 

Gramm 

McKinncy 

Breaux 

Gregg 

Mica 

Brinkley 

Grisham 

Michel 

Brooks 

Hagedom 

Miller  (OH) 

Broorafield 

Hall  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Broyhill 

Hall.  Ralph 

Molinari 

Burgener 

Hall.  Sam 

Montgomery 

Butler 

Hammerschmidt  Moore 

Byron 

Hance 

Moorhead 

Campbell 

Hansen  (ID) 

Morrison 

Carman 

Hansen  (UT) 

MottI 

Carney 

Hartnett 

Murtha 

Chappell 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Cheney 

Heckler 

Napier 

Clausen 

Hefner 

Natcher 

Clinger 

Hendon 

Neal 

Coats 

Hightower 

Nelligan 

Coleman 

Hiler 

Nelson 

Collins  (TX) 

Hillis 

Nichols 

Conable 

Holland 

O'Brien 

Corcoran 

Holt 

Parris 

Courier 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Coyne.  James 

Horton 

Peyser 

Craig 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hu.-kaby 

Porter 

Crane.  Philip 

Hunter 

Pritchard 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hftto 

Ratchford 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hyde 

Regula 

Dannemeyer 

Jeffries 

Rhodes 

Daschle 

Jenkins 

Rinaldo 

Daub 

Johnston 

Roberts  (KS) 

Davis 

Jones  (NO 

Roberts  (SD) 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (TTl) 

Robinson 

Deckard 

Kazen 

Roemer 

Di<;kinson 

Kemp 

Rogers 

Dicks 

Kindness 

Roth 

Doman 

Kramer 

Rousselot 

Dougherty 

Lagomarsino 

Rudd 

Dreier 

LatU 

Santini 

Duncan 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Dunn 

Leath 

Schulze 

Oyson 

LeBoutillier 

Sensenbrenner 

Ed«-ards  (AL) 

Lee 

Shaw 

Emerson 

Lent 

Shelby 

Emery 

Levitas 

Shumv-ay 

Sbualw 
aUwMkr 
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|<AL> 
aidUi(NX> 
flmiUKNJ) 
SmiUKOR) 


SUmUon 
Stump 
twaaia 
TBylor 


aui«er 


SUiweland 
8»»n<«in 


aunholm 


Trlbie 

OdaU 

Vaoder  Jact 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkim 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  <OH) 

White 

Whltehunt 

NATS-162 


Alexander 

Anmimlo 

AntlMny 

Awto 

AuOoin 


BedeU 

neUenaop 

Benjamin 


Blanehard 

Boland 

BoUlnc 

Bonior 

Booker 

Brodhead 

Brown  ICA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  PhUUp 

Chlatiolm 

Clay 

CoeUio 

Collin  (IL) 

Oonle 

Coajpcn 

Couchlin 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amouri 

Oanleiaon 

Dellums 

DeNardia 

Derwinaki 

DlnceU 

IXxon 

Donnelly 

Dorian 

Dwyer 

Early 

Eekart 

Edtar 

EdwardKCA) 

Erdahl 

Evans  <IN) 

PJury 

Paaeell 

Pluio 


F^iiaro 
Plndtey 
Pithian 
PhNio 


KMI) 
PordCTN) 
Paraythe 
Prank 
Oarda 
Oejdenaon 
Gephardt 
OUekman 
Oooalea 
Ooodllnc 
Oray 
Green 
Guarinl 
Gunderaon 
Bamilton 
Harkin 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hertel 
Howard 
Huchcs 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jones  (OK) 
Kastenmeier 
KiMee 
Kocovaek 
LaPalce 
Lantos 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lone  (LA) 
Lowry 
Lundine 
Markey 
Matlox 
Mavroules 
Maaoli 
McCloskey 
IfcHuch 
Mikulski 
Miller  (CA) 
Mineta 
Ifiniah 

Mitchell  (MD) 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Motlohan 
Murphy 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlncer 


Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wllaon 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Yount(FL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


Panetla 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Puraell 

Ralisback 

Rancel 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savace 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllns 

Shamanaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Trailer 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walxrrn 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 21 


Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Chappte 

Cotter 

Derrick 

Downey 

Dymally 


Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (GA) 

PDgUetU 

HoUenbeck 

Ireland 

McCrath 

Patman 
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Pease 

Quillen 

Raliall 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Skelton 

St  Germain 


Messrs.  CONTE.  RITTER.  and 
HUGHES  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DICKS  and  hLt.  McCURDY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Jems  of 
Oklahoma,  Simon.   Mihkta.   Mattox. 

SOLASZ.    PAiniTA,    Okpharot.    HKPItn. 
OlAMM.       LATFA.       REGULA.       SHUSTER. 

PuDVZBL.  Kmmt.  and  Martin  of  North 
Carolina. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY.  MAY  15. 
1981.  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  115.  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL  YEAR 
1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  May  15,  1981,  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  should.  I 
suppose,  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  minority  for  their 
cleverness  in  offering  the  last  motion. 
I  see  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
standing  in  the  Chamber.  I  guess  he 
should  get  a  fair  amount  of  the  credit 
as  well. 

What  I  had  intended  to  do,  had  not 
the  minority,  under  the  tradition  of 
the  House,  as  I  understand  it,  been 
recognized  for  the  motion  to  instruct, 
was  to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  with 
regard  to  social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  I  had  intended  to  in- 
struct the  budget  conferees  to  reject 
Senate  amendment  No.  64.  which  pro- 
poses some  dramatic  changes  in  the 
calculation  of  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  social  security. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle),  is  addressing  this  problem  in 
his  subcommittee.  I  think  many  of  us 
feel  that  the  budget  conference  is  not 
the  place  to  change  the  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents. I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  in  that  regard. 

I  would  hope  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  allowed  to  offer  my 
motion  to  instruct,  both  the  majority 
and  minority  will  be  sensitive  to  that 
serious  situation  when  the  budget  con- 
ference takes  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  of  course  I 
shall  not  object.  I  simply  want  to  add 
one  word  of  emphasis  to  what  has 
been  said  by  our  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Moffett). 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  out- 
rageous in  the  extreme  for  us  to 
permit  our  conferees  to  agree  in  con- 
ference to  any  arrangement  which 
would  put  this  House  on  record  as  fa- 
voring a  recomputation  of  the  basis 
for  determining  parity  in  the  pay- 
ments to  social  security  recipients  in 
such  a  way  as  to  predetermine  that  we 
would  reduce  benefits  to  those  social 
security  recipients  by  some  $8  billion  a 
year. 

That.  I  am  advised,  is  the  sole  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  provision  adopt- 
ed in  the  other  body.  It  purports  to 
achieve  equity  by  changing  the  formu- 
la so  that  social  security  recipients  no 
longer  would  be  allowed  to  receive 
benefits  based  upon  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  but  would  be  required  to 
receive  benefits  based  either  upon  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  or  in- 
creases in  average  wages  and  salaries, 
whichever  were  the  lesser. 

Those  who  have  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  it  will  save  $8  billion,  quite 
obviously  intend  that  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  wages  and  salaries  shall  lag 
far  behind  increases  in  prices. 

Upon  that  nefarious  proposition, 
they  base  their  expectation  of  saving 
some  $8  billion  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  already  served  their  time,  la- 
bored and  faithfully  paid  into  the 
social  security  system  throughout 
their  working  lifetimes  in  the  prospect 
of  receiving  in  their  retirement  years 
the  deserved  fruits  of  a  good-faith 
agreement  from  their  Government. 

I  think  it  would  be  outrageous  if  we 
were  to  break  that  agreement  at  this 
point.  I  simply  want  to  underscore  the 
caution  that  has  been  voiced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  3512.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous and  technical  matters. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  3512) 
making  supplemental  and  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  re- 
scinding cerUin  budget  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  THE  couunrtx.  op  the  whole 
Accordingly,     the     House    resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3512.  with  Mr.  Studds  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday 
May    12,    1981,   the   aerk   had   read 
through  line  21  on  page  63.  Pending 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 
and  a  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  substitute. 
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Mr.  McDADE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
substitute  amendment  which  is  pend- 
ing at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  thought 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  was 
one  that  had  considerable  merit.  I  had 
rather  hoped  that  it  would  be  debated. 
I  wonder,  can  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  tell  us  why  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  this  amendment  so  sudden- 
ly? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Indeed  I  can.  I 
thought  it  would  expedite  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  why  he  is  withdrawing  this 
meritorious  amendment? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  withdrawing 
mine  because  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
any  longer  expedite  the  procedures  of 
the  House.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  will  lead 
to  debate  and  continuations  of  debates 
we  had  yesterday  that  really  are  not 
relevant.  I  want  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  the  House  and  complete  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes. 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  tell  my  good  friend 
from  Bfichigan  that  I  hope  he  will  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. He  and  I  have  talked  about 
it.  There  is  one  thing  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  he  knows 
how  to  count. 

Mi.    DINGELL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WHITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  discuss 
some  key  features  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  their  ref- 
erences to  Pope  John  Paul.  Surely  all 
of  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
pray  for  his  recovery  and  recognize 
the  outstanding  humanitarian  contri- 
bution this  man  has  made  to  world 
peace. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  membership. 
I  would  like  to  tell  them  that  our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
before  it  some  500  items.  We  had  123 
items  proposed  to  be  rescinded,  and 
almost  as  many  to  defer.  We  worked 
day  and  night  in  an  effort  to  be  ready 
to  handle  this  matter  so  that  final  en- 
actment can  be  achieved  before  June 
5. 

We  are  not  going  to  fall  out  with 
anybody;  we  are  not  going  to  dislike 
anybody;  we  are  not  going  to  have 
anything   unkind   to  say   about  any- 
body, but  before  the  Members  punish 
themselves  by  delaying  consideration 
on  this  bill,  remember  that  we  have  a 
number   of   major   departments   and 
agencies  that  will  close  on  June  5  if  we 
have  not  completed  action  on  this  bill. 
In  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
we    have    13   subcommittees   and   55 
members,    we    dealt    with    some    500 
items  that  we  had  to  cut  of  necessity. 
Many  Members  who  were  here  will  re- 
member in  the  last  Congress  that  we 
passed  a  budget  resolution  with  ceil- 
ings that  we  knew  were  not  sufficient. 
It  was  unrealistic  in  that  we  were  $20 
billion  in  excess  when  we  passed  it.  We 
had  to  go  to  conference  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  that  they  would  have 
had  to  close  four  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

So.  I  am  urging  the  Members  in  de- 
fense of  themselves  to  let  us  go  ahead 
and  get  this  completed  so  that  it  can 
go  to  the  Senate.  Otherwise,  Members 
are  going  to  have  to  work  day  and 
night  if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  dead- 
line, and  the  committees  know  from 
the  last  time  that  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  held  that  if  we  have  not  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  bill,  if  it  is  not 
signed  and  sealed  by  the  President 
prior  to  midnight  of  June  5,  they  will 
have  to  close  these  departments. 

So.  I  am  urging  the  Members  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  letting  us  go  ahead 
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and  get  through  with  this.  We  have 
done  our  share.  It  is  up  to  the  Mem- 
bers whether  they  want  to  work  day 
and  night  the  last  week  before  the 
continuing  resolution.  We  will  respect 
everybody  regardless  of  what  they  do. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  little  of  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  deal  with  two  sub- 
jects. One  is  the  Budget  Act  itself,  its 
origins  and  its  development,  and  I  will 
try  to  do  it  briefly;  the  other  is  the 
issue  before  us  at  the  moment,  the 
issue  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

I  was  the  House  author  of  the 
Budget  Act  as  it  went  through  the 
House  in  1973  and  1974.  and  I  guess  a 
majority  of  the  House  were  not  here 
at  that  time,  so  they  have  no  experi- 
ence of  the  difficulty  of  passing  that 
act  or  of  the  debate,  but  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  this  institution  delib- 
erately wants  to  flaunt  the  intent  of 
that  act.  The  act  has  changed  over 
time,  and  I  have  shared  the  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  most  of  those 
changes.  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
the  Members  are  aware,  but  the 
Budget  Committee  really  has  virtually 
no  enforcement  powers,  and  the  en- 
forcement that  the  House  exercises  in 
enforcing  the  Budget  Act  stems  from 
the  committee  that  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  chairing,  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

As  an  individual  Member  who  was 
very  much  concerned  for  more  than  15 
years  before  the  Budget  Act  came  into 
being  that  we  rationalize  and  coordi- 
nate, the  importance  of  this  act,  the 
Budget  Act.  is  that  for  the  first  time  it 
made  it  possible  for  the  House  as  a 
whole  to  look  at  what  it  was  doing  as  a 
whole  instead  of  taking  the  product  of 
13  subcommittees  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  adding  them  up 
and  sa3ing  that  that  was  our  product; 
we  instituted  a  method  whereby  we 
systematically  looked  at  the  overall 
macroeconomic  problems,  made  deci- 
sions in  large  terms  on  targets  for  the 
budget  for  the  year,  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  actions  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  were  to  establish 
targets;  the  actions  of  the  second  reso- 
lution was  to  resolve  what  was  going 
to  be  done  and  spent.  The  second  reso- 
lution was  binding;  the  first  resolution 
provided  targets. 

Last  year,  as  a  step  forward  in  the 
process,  it  was  decided  to  move  recon- 
ciliation up  to  the  first  resolution.  It 
could  have  been  argued  then,  and  was 
argued,  that  was  not  what  was  in  the 
intent  of  the  law  and  the  House  when 
it  passed  the  law,  and  through  the  op- 
eration of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
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the  process  of  the  House  that  major 
change  was  made  in  the  Budget  Act. 
But.  it  still  provided  for  a  reconcili- 
ation that  dealt  with  functions,  that 
dealt  with  the  overall  major  figures  to 
which  the  legislative  committees  were 
supposed  to  adhere. 

It  was  not  ever  pretended  that  that 
was  a  final  act.  All  it  was  was  a  set  of 
targets,  and  it  was  not  a  straitjacliet. 
As  soon  as  that  budget  resolution,  the 
first  budget  resolution,  was  finalized, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
every  right  to  bring  in  anything  that 
even  changed  that.  There  was  no  limi- 
tation on  the  right  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  function  as  soon 
as  the  resolution  is  in  place. 

The  reason  for  the  targeting  in  the 
first  resolution,  the  reason  for  not  im- 
pairing the  right  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  woric  and  the  leg- 
islative committees  to  worlc.  was  that 
the  Budget  Act  did  not  try  to  talce 
over  the  whole  function.  It  tried  to 
make  use  of  the  organization  of  this 
institution,  the  committee  organiza- 
tion, to  see  to  it  that  we  ended  up  with 
a  rational  process,  and  it  pains  me 
greatly,  having  reviewed  all  that 
debate,  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  position  taken  by  the  people  I 
most  admire,  or  who  are  among  the 
people  I  most  admire,  on  the  Budget 
Conmiittee,  I  find  in  total  error  in 
their  argument  over  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

I  do  not  think  an  action  by  the 
House  on  the  merits  to  deal  with  the 
forward  funding  of  this  critical  issue  is 
in  any  way  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Budget  Act  or  the  process  of  the 
Budget  Act.  I  think  it  clearly  increases 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  SPRO 
as  outlined  in  the  targeting,  very  spe- 
cific, of  the  LatU  bill. 

There  is  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether,  under  the  Budget  Act.  there 
was  any  intention  to  reconcile  authori- 
zations, but  the  Rules  Committee 
brought  out  a  rule  and  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  deal  with 
that.  I  think  that  any  fairminded 
person  will  say  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  fair  to  the  minority  and 
the  majority  in  dealing  with  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Now.  to  move  from  the  process  to 
the  substance,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing except  the  outbreak  of  war  that 
is  as  important  to  this  country  and  its 
people,  in  business,  its  workers,  whom- 
ever they  may  be,  than  that  we  have  a 
full  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  It  is 
designed  to  give  us  a  6-months'  supply 
so  that  if  there  is  another  cutoff  in 
the  Middle  East  or  in  any  other  fash- 
ion we  are  not  totally  at  the  mercy  of 
OPEC. 

I  am  not  going  to  debate  how  OPEC 
came  into  being  or  the  funding  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  It  may  be 
done  with  mirrors;  it  may  be  done  le- 
gitimately off  budget.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  arguments  there,  but  the  first 


issue  that  comes  before  us  of  major 
consequence  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  do  something  to  enhance,  to  speed 
up,  to  make  less  expensive,  the  filling 
of  that  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

D  1630 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  the  members 
of  the  committee  by  going  through 
the  same  territory  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  ad- 
dressed, but  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  hearings  and  the  report, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  forward  funding  will  enhance  the 
probability  of  filling  that  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  more  quickly  and  at  a 
lower  price.  That  Ls  the  testimony  of 
the  administration  witnesses. 

So  I  submit  that  what  the  House  is 
undertaking  when  it  accepts  the  Yates 
proposal  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee proposal,  by  rejecting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  in  abso- 
lute good  faith,  provides  an  opportuni- 
ty for  this  House  to  do  a  creative,  im- 
portant thing  in  the  interest  of  every- 
body on  the  globe  and  in  particular  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  clearly,  with  the 
kind  of  contracts  that  may  be  signed, 
time  contracts,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  glut  of  oil.  it  will  save  the  [>eopIe 
money  and  it  will  speed  up  the  process 
by  which  we  get  oil  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boix- 
iNG)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  a  more  impor- 
tant issue  before  the  House  this  year 
unless  we  are  unlucky  and  have  to  face 
a  war.  This  is  the  most  important 
thing  that  the  House  can  do  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  country. 

The  military  cannot  operate  without 
oil.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
the  House  can  do  in  the  defense  of  the 
economy.  The  economy  cannot  stand  a 
third  oil  shock. 

Just  a  word  about  that:  Nobody  in 
this  country  thought  we  could  handle 
the  first  oil  shock,  and  because  of  the 
enormous  vitality  of  this  country's 
economy,  we  did.  We  then  survived 
the  second  oil  shock,  and  we  are  really 
sort  of  filled  up  with  our  capacity  to 
survive  it. 

We  have  to  have  this  pad,  this  6 
months:  we  must  have  this  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  and  I  submit  that 
the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  absolutely  correct  and  the 
Jones  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
splendid  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling).  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  more 
knowledgeable  or  covers  the  subject 
more  thoroughly. 

If  I  may  add  this,  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  member- 
ship realizes,  that  the  change  last  year 
on  ordering  reconciliation  was  made  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  not  in  the 
Budget  Act.  I  have  reference  to  the 
change  that  was  described,  but  it  was 
in  the  resolution,  it  was  not  a  change 
in  the  Budget  Act. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
may  I  say  that  all  these  changes  that 
are  brought  about  are  claimed  to  be 
coming  from  two  lines  in  the  Budget 
Act  that  I  have  studied.  It  is  from  sec- 
tion 301(b)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act  which 
states: 

••(2)  Any  other  procedure  which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act." 

I  would  like  further  to  read  a  deci- 
sion that  was  rendered  many,  many 
years  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  construction, 
where  a  phrase  will  bear  either  of  two 
meanings,  to  give  to  it  that  which  will  allow 
some  meaning  to  the  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument and  not  that  which  will  render  all 
the  other  parts  useless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  respectfully 
submit  that  we  should  not  take  these 
two  lines  and  override  all  the  intent  of 
the  act,  which  is  what  I  consider  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  Members  acquaint- 
ed with  this  problem  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague's  advice  and  counsel 
throughout  this  procedure.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  when  this  body  finds 
itself  confronted  with  a  knotty,  puz- 
zling, procedural  problem  that  is  im- 
portant to  the  country,  it  talks  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
ing). 

Let  me  address  a  more  mundane 
aspect  of  the  gentleman's  statement, 
and  that  is  the  mechanics  of  reconcili- 
ation. I  think  it  is  important  for  those 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  who  will  be  directly  af- 
fected by  a  vote  against  the  Jones 
amendment  to  adopt  this  forward- 
funding  measure. 

Now,  assuming  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  adds  $3  billion,  the  amount 
included  in  excess  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  by  the  measure  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  here  today,  and 
the  Commerce  Committee  reports  out 
legislation  that  is  $3  billion  in  excess 
of  the  target  set  by  the  reconciliation 
instructions  included  in  the  Latta  bill. 
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the  only  way  that  that  measure  can  be 
enforced  down  to  the  lower  level  is  by 
going    to    the    Committee    on    Rules 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  and  seeking  a  rule. 
The  Budget  Committee  would  have  to 
seek  a  rule  to  subtract  $3  billion  from 
the  amounts  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  And  if  the  House 
has  acted  with  constructive  knowledge 
of  that  resolution,  with  actual  knowl- 
edge that  that  will  be  the  result,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  as  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  is  faced 
with  a  request  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  come  in  and  enforce  that  $3  bil- 
lion item  included  here.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  will  view  it  carefully,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  has  indeed  acted  to  add  the  $3 
billion    in    the    national    interest    by 
voting  for  this  forward  fimdlng  and 
against  the  Jones  amendment. 
Would  that  be  a  correct  surmise? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  will 
certainly  give  it  every  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  on  a  magnifi- 
cent speech.  I  think  he  has  placed  the 
issue  exactly  in  context,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  Budget  Act  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  under  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  point  is  one  that  I  think  has 
been  overlooked  by  various  gentlemen 
on  the  Budget  Committee  and  perhaps 
by  the  House  itself.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  glut  of  oil  on  the 
market,  and  it  is  not  just  a  question  of 
being  able  to  buy  the  oU  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  as  was  discussed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Graioi) 
yesterday  when  he  said  we  could  buy 
It  now  from  Texas  with  aU  the  money 
we  have. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  We  have  to 
put  a  much  larger  amount  of  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  administration 
at  this  time  so  that  they  can  execute 
term  contracts  to  permit  immediate 
contracting  for  future  oil  require- 
ments, and  because  of  the  reduced 
costs  and  the  availability  of  oil  it  is 
the  reasonable,  it  is  the  prudent,  it  is 
the  businesslike  way  to  deal  with  it. 

I  just  cannot  understand  why  a  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  group  of  mem- 
bers such  as  we  have  on  the  Budget 
Committee  should  oppose  this  kind  of 
action. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to,  if  I  may,  briefly  review  the 
two  points  made  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  weU.  The  first  was  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  think  that  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  goals  of  the  Budget 
Act  which  the  gentleman  outlined  so 
clearly. 

There  is  no  issue  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, attempting  to  take  over  jurisdic- 
tion or  whatever,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  is  any  difference  on  the  sub- 
stance or  the  value  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  suggested, 
and  he  is  absolutely  correct.  Those  of 
us  on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
on  the  Budget  Committee  worked  as 
hard  as  we  could  to  maintain  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  but  we  lost  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  the 
Gramm-Latta  amendment. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  at  this 
point  one  of  the  virtues  of  SPRO,  with 
which  I  agree,  but,  rather,  the  impor- 
tance of  filling  it  now,  which  I  think 
we  should  do  and  should  have  done  a 
long  time  ago.  The  issue  is  one  of  the 
procedures  that  we  have  gotten  our- 
selves into  with  Thursday's  vote  on 
Gramm-Latta. 

Thursday's  vote  on  Gramm-Latta  in 
effect,  if  that  is  compoimded  by  the 
appropriation's  advanced  funding,  re- 
moved the  capacity  of  the  Committee 
on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  to  reconcile 
the  $4.8  billion  without  reference  to 
SPRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wirth.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further,  we  either 
have  to  take  that  $3  billion  out  of 
other  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee programs  or  we  have  to  come  back, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore)  has  outlined,  and  ask  for  a 
waiver  of  the  ceiling  set  in  Gramm- 
Latta  and  effectively  break  the 
budget.  Those  are  the  choices,  are 
they  not? 

Ux.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
does  not  seem  so  to  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  institution.  It 
does  not  allow  itself  to  get  into  the  po- 
sition that  has  been  described. 

"There  were.  I  am  sure,  some  totally 
unintentional  misrepresentations  of 
the  facts  yesterday  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  these  fimds  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  a  reasonable 
institution  and  if  we  understand  the 
facts  and  we  recognize  that  the  proc- 
ess allowed  for  this  kind  of  thing  to 
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happen,  there  should  be  an  adjust- 
ment all  the  way  along  the  line. 

If  by  the  time  the  money  starts  to  be 
spent,  the  mirrors  have  come  into  play 
or  in  fact  a  legitimate  method  of  keep- 
ing SPRO  off  budget  comes  up— and 
there  is  one.  by  the  way.  not  a  narrow 
one  but  a  legitimate  one— then  there 
can  be  a  correction  in  the  second 
budget  resolution.  But  preliminarily.  I 
should  say  that  we  should  take  tliis 
action  and  adjust  to  that  in  the  recon- 
ciliation in  one  of  a  variety  of  ways 
that  are  well  within  the  capacity  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  House  to  act. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  lose  this  almost  unique  oppor- 
timity  to  deal  with  term  contracts 
simply  because  of  the  essential  techni- 
cality of  the  difficulty  of  accommodat- 
ing this  S3  billion.  There  is  nothing 
sacred,  sacrosanct,  or  final  about  the 
events  of  the  last  week.  I  opposed 
what  I  thought  were  the  unwise  and 
extreme  positions  taken  in  the  LatU 
bill,  but  I  think  this  clearly  demon- 
strates our  abUity  to  go  beyond  it  and 
to  use  our  good  sense  today,  just  as  a 
majority  thought  they  were  using 
their  good  sense  the  other  day. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield,  if  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  makes  pa- 
tently good  sense,  that  we  want  to  ac- 
complish something  beyond  the  goals 
we  set  in  Gramm-Latta.  and  we  want 
to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
which  is  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
That  is  what  hopefully  we  will  end  up 
doing. 

Now.  the  question  that  comes  back 
is:  What  does  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  do  and  what  do  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
and  the  various  members  of  that  com- 
mittee do  in  terms  of  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions?  They  are  told 
under  the  reconciliation  instructions 
to  find  $4.8  billion  in  reconciliation 
and  to  change  the  accounts  dictated 
by  the  legislation  in  that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Boll- 
ing) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  B4r.  Wirth.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bolling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Biir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as- 
sumed in  that  was  $3  billion,  from  all 
of  the  discussions  during  Gramm- 
Latta  and  the  discussion  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  which  got  us  to  this  point, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  $3  billion  was 
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to  be  in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Now.  it  is  not  going  to  be. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  understand  the 
question. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  So  that  is  the  problem 
we  face.  How  do  we  get  around  that 
one? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  illustrates  the  very  serious 
danger  of  the  kind  of  rigidity  that  was 
present  in  the  Gramm-Latta  approach, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  debate  that.  The 
House  decided  on  that.  I  think  the 
House  now  has  to  face  up  to  a  reality. 

If  the  House  turns  down  the  propos- 
al of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
then  inevitebly.  barring  a  miracle, 
there  will  be  a  slower  filling  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  there 
will  be  a  more  expensive  filling.  I  have 
already  conceded  that  there  can  be  a 
way  of  keeping  it  off  budget,  amd  so 
forth.  But  that  being  the  case,  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Energy  and 
Conunerce  Committee,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  the  House  itself  have  to 
work  out  the  accommodation. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  terribly  awkward 
position  because  of  this  rigidity  in 
Granun-Latta.  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  is  worth  doing  because  I 
cannot  think— and  I  am  not  exaggerat- 
ing; I  do  not  think  I  very  often  come 
to  the  floor  and  exaggerate— I  cannot 
think  of  anything  as  important  to  this 
country's  future,  except  peace,  than 
the  ability  to  have  a  6-month  supply 
of  oil.  If  we  do  not  have  it  and  we  have 
the  kind  of  oil  shock  that  we  have  had 
before.  I  think  in  about  3  or  4  months 
we  could  t>e  in  a  most  serious  kind  of 
economic  condition  here  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  world,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  supremely  important  matter  that 
the  House  has  to  accommodate  itself 
with. 

D  1654 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  I  will. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point  that  I  think  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading in  terms  of  directing  the 
debate  away  from  the  issue.  No  matter 
what  we  do  on  the  Jones  amendment, 
none  of  this  $3  billion  can  be  expended 
or  contracted  for  before  September  30. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  respond  to  that,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  I  thought  he  would 
make.  I  am  delighted  to  respond  to  it. 
I  will  not  even  have  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  except  for  a 
mjnute.  and  in  a  minute  I  will  do  so. 

If  the  gentleman  has.  and  he  may 
have,  read  the  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  ques- 
tion is  to  deal  with  the  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  to  satisfy  the  concern  of 
the  suppliers.  The  testimony  there  is 
explicit  and  clear  and  absolute  that 
time  can  be  saved  and  advantage  can 
be  taken  of  the  glut. 


All  I  do  Is  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  to  comment  on  that  as  a 
fact  or  not  a  fact. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bolliwc  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  exactly  correct. 
The  contracts  can  be  signed,  but  the 
suppliers  of  oil  want  to  be  sure  at  the 
time  the  contracts  are  signed  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming.  That  was 
the  reason  that  the  committee  for- 
ward funded  the  money  that  would 
become  available  for  1982  so  that  con- 
tracts could  be  signed  with  the  provi- 
sion that  that  money  would  be  availa- 
ble with  certainty  for  payment  during 
the  year  1982. 

It  is  an  eminently  businesslike  proce- 
dure that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  followed.  We  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  rule  and  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  in  complete 
wisdom  gave  us  that  rule  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
so  that  they  could  pass  on  the  ques- 
tion themselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  was  here 
at  the  time  the  Budget  Act  passed  and 
who  served  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
I  want  first  of  all  to  agree  with  every 
word  that  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri said,  but  I  want  to  add  a  couple 
other  comments  that  I  think  might  be 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

It  was  said  here  yesterday  that  this 
is  a  truth-in-budgeting  amendment.  In 
a  way  it  is.  for  this  reason.  It  helps  to 
bring  out  the  truth  that  the  budget 
resolution  does  not  deal  with  individu- 
al programs.  It  deals  only  with  func- 
tion levels. 

Then  it  was  said.  well,  the  American 
people  think  it  does.  Well,  they  think 
it  does  because  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  saying  that  it  does. 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  been  letting  on  as  if  they  are 
dealing  with  individual  programs. 
They  talk  about  putting  some  pro- 
grams in  and  taking  some  out  and 
even  deciding  the  levels  at  which  indi- 
vidual programs  will  be  funded.  The 
Budget  Act  does  not  provide  making 
decisions  on  individual  programs.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  look  in  the 
Gnunm-Latta  substitute  and  find  in 
there  any  mention  of  the  strategic  oil 
reserve.  There  is  just  a  function  level 
maximum  that  includes  many  pro- 
grams and  can  be  appropriated  against 
and  even  that  can  be  waived. 

Now.  what  should  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  been  doing  these  last  6 
years?  The  Budget  Committee  frame- 
work did  establish  a  framework  under 
which  some  progress  could  have  been 
made  on  developing  better  budgeting 


but  instead  of  doing  that,  it  has  been 
used  to  tie  Congress  in  knots. 

Now,  this  is  what  has  happened.  To 
start  with,  beginning  from  the  start  6 
years  ago  the  Budget  Committee  has 
become  another  joint  economic  com- 
mittee; they  call  up  these  economists 
every  year  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say.  the  same  thing  they  told  the  joint 
economic  committee  the  week  before. 
50  percent  of  which  are  excuses  for 
why  they  were  wrong  the  year  before. 
The  difference  is  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee makes  no  pretense  that  it  has 
legislative  responsibility.  It  is  a  talk 
conunittee,  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, there  is  some  other  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  about  individual  pro- 
grams, instead  of  function  levels  and 
they  cannot  act  on  individual  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  this  is  one  thing  we  need  to  do. 
We  need  to  revise  our  budgeting  proc- 
ess so  that  we  distinguish  between  in- 
vestments and  expenditures;  not  one 
thing  has  been  done  about  that. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  talking 
about  an  investment  in  a  salable  valua- 
ble product.  If  an  oil  company  bought 
oil  and  put  it  in  reserve  or  if  a  bank  or 
anybody  else  did.  they  would  treat  it 
as  an  investment.  They  would  increase 
assets  and  offset  the  expenditures 
which  either  increase  liabilities  or 
reduce  cash  assets. 

The  Federal  Government  considers 
an  investment  in  $3  billion  worth  of 
oil.  that  might  be  worth  $4  billion  2 
years  from  now.  just  the  same  as  if  it 
were  an  expenditure  that  goes  down 
the  rathole  at  the  end  of  6  months. 
The  way  we  keep  books  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  corporations  would 
appear  to  be  in  bad  shape  if  they  kept 
books  like  the  Government  does.  No 
company,  no  business  in  this  country 
would  keep  books  like  that;  but  the 
Budget  Committee  has  not  done  one 
solitary  thing  about  getting  some 
sense  into  budgeting  for  this  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  they  have  spent  time, 
including  the  2  years  I  was  on  it,  I  was 
not  able  to  get  them  to  change  their 
ways,  wasting  days  listening  to  econo- 
mists making  excuses  for  why  they 
were  wrong  the  year  before  and  pre- 
tending to  deal  with  individual  pro- 
grams concerning  which  they  cannot 
eliminate,  increase  or  determine  the 
level  for  funding. 

I  say  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  really  seriously  consid- 
er revising  the  budgeting  in  this  Gov- 
ernment so  that  we  distinguish  be- 
tween valuable  investments  and  op>er- 
ating  expenses.  We  also  have  such  in- 
vestments to  sell  in  the  coming  year, 
for  example,  we  are  going  to  be  selling 
over  1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  grain, 
that  is  coming  back  into  the  Treasury. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  now  that 
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we  are  selling  some  assets,  to  use  that 
money  to  buy  oil  or  something  else. 
We  should  have  a  separate  category 
for  these  investments  in  salable,  mar- 
ketable assets  and  treat  them  like 
businesses  do.  I  ask  Members  to  not 
get  all  tied  up  in  knots  dealing  with  an 
individual  program  here  that  is  not 
even  dealt  with  as  an  individual  pro- 
gram in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  in  the  Chamber  that  have  said 
that  the  only  responsible  thing  to  do  is 
to  provide  the  funds  that  are  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  establishment  of 
a  strategic  oil  reserve.  I  would  support 
doubling  the  strategic  oil  reserve,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility—fiscal responsibility. 

I  applaud  those  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  serious  and  impor- 
tant strategic  matter,  a  matter  which 
is  vital  to  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
was  literally  ignored  by  the  action 
which  we  took  last  week  on  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  was  talking  to  a  very  erudite  con- 
stituent just  yesterday  about  the  proc- 
ess that  we  have  just  concluded  on  the 
budget  and  I  asked  him  his  opinion 
about  people's  response  to  the  out- 
come. 

He  said  people  are  confused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  people 
are  confused  and  I  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  confused  until  we 
focus  clearly  on  what  we  did  last  week 
when  we  enacted  that  budget  resolu- 
tion. When  we  enacted  that  budget, 
we  cut  $3  billion  from  the  strategic  re- 
serve. 

For  that  reason,  and  in  order  to 
inform  the  peoplp  I  represent.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  the  Jones  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
way  to  focus  attention  properly  on  an 
issue  that  should  rightfully  concern 
every  American— an  issue  like  energy 
independence. 

In  so  doing.  I  believe  that  wisdom 
and  light  will  illuminate  this  body  and 
that  some  of  it  might  shine  upon  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  advisers  to  the  President  who 
through  misdirection  have  caused  us 
to  neglect  important  matters  like  the 
strategic  oil  reserve. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Jones  amendment,  because  if  we  pass 
up  this  chance  to  inform,  people  will 
continue  to  be  confused,  thinking  that 
the  Congress  will  take  care  of  the  im- 
portant things,  when  in  fact,  in  our 
zeal  to  satisfy  the  Presidential  demand 
for  compliance  on  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, we  have  neglected  a  major  com- 
ponent of  our  drive  for  energy 
independence. 

If  we  pass  this  amendment— which 
will  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  President's 
budget— it  will  not  foreclose  the  option 


of  providing  adequate  funding  for  car- 
rying out  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve program. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  at 
length  to  the  debate  that  has  been 
conducted  here.  I  think  it  has  been 
very  informative  and  very  useful. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee (Mr.  Yates).  He  has  done  a 
good  job  and  what  he  has  done  would 
be,  in  any  other  year,  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, exactly  right  and  would 
have  my  full  approbation.  Indeed,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  my  re- 
spect at  all  times  and  In  all  matters. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  of  course.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has 
given  my  committee  his  full  approba- 
tion for  taking  this  act  only  2  days 
ago. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  and  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  take  offense  at  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  because  I  want  to  explain  a  little 
bit  about  how  this  matter  now  affects 
the  House  and  where  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  is. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  my  old 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLLiNG).  I  cannot  disagree  with 
a  word  said  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  His  comments 
about  the  impact  of  oil  shocks  on  the 
U.S.  economy  are  absolutely  correct. 
His  comments  with  regard  to  the 
urgent  need  for  filling  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  concerns  which  have  been 
expressed  in  hearing  held  by  both  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  if  this  Nation  is 
to  have  military  and  economic  secu- 
rity, it  must  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  A  massive  increase  in  ar- 
mament expenditures  will  do  little  for 
this  country  if  we  do  not  have  oil 
available  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  fuel  for  our  military.  Our  economy 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  imported 
oil.  Remember,  we  still  import  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  oil  that  is 
used  in  the  United  States. 

One  error  made  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  was 
when  he  said  we  cannot  take  the  third 
oil  shock.  We  already  have.  It  is  the 
fourth  shock  that  scares  the  living 
hell  out  of  me.  We  have  had  three  al- 
ready. We  had  the  first  with  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  and  the  shutoff  of  oil  sup- 
plies to  the  United  States.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  were  that  this  country 
went  into  the  worst  period  of  econom- 
ic downturn  since  1929,  and  that  was 
accompanied  with  the  first  double- 
digit  inflation  that  we  have  had  in 
peacetime  in  this  country. 


The  second  was  in  the  Iranian  oU 
crisis  that  resulted  in  a  doubling  of 
the  oil  costs  to  the  United  States, 
again  accompanied  by  massive  infla- 
tion and  economic  downturn. 

The  third  was  in  the  Iranian-Iraqi 
war;  that  resulted,  fortunately,  in  no 
major  economic  impact  on  this  coun- 
try or  on  the  world.  The  only  reason 
was  that  we  were  enormously  lucky. 
The  free  world  happened  to  have  a 
500-million-barrel  overhang  of  petro- 
leum supplies  and  we  also  had  a  major 
economic  downturn  that  was  in  large 
part  induced  in  this  country  and  else- 
where by  the  earlier  oil  shocks.  The 
result  was  that  remarkable  market  dis- 
cipline and  the  reduced  market  pre- 
vented large  oil  price  increases. 

Now.  each  of  the  last  four  adminis- 
trations has  pointed  out  that  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  successful  filling  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Too 
many  times  this  Nation  has  set  aside 
its  opportunities  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic concerns. 

Now.  I  simply  want  this  body  to 
know  where  I  find  myself  as  one 
Member  and  where  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  probably  is 
going  to  find  itself  as  a  result  of  the 
action  we  take  today  and  the  actions 
which  were  taken  in  the  vote  on  the 
budget  earlier  this  week. 

I  will  not  refight  the  budget  fight, 
but  you  should  know  where  we  have 
placed  ourselves  by  that  earUer  vote, 
because  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  place  where  we  are 
bound  so  that  we  cannot  make  ration- 
al judgments  with  regard  to  the  future 
needs  of  the  country,  simply  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  we  misinterpreted  the 
Budget  Act. 

Remember  that  the  Budget  Act  was 
passed  with  the  idea  that  the  first  res- 
olution would  be  advisory,  that  it 
might  be  later  followed  by  reconcili- 
ation and  rescissions:  such  actions  as 
might  be  necessary  to  balance  out  ex- 
penditures with  income,  in  accord  with 
the  wiU  of  Congress. 

The  binding  action  of  this  body  was 
to  take  place  in  the  October  1  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Regrettably,  we 
chose  to  take  a  different  course  in  con- 
nection with  the  Granun-Latta  propos- 
al. 

Now.  I  had  a  little  fun  with  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  af- 
fection and  respect  (Mr.  McDade).  by 
asking  him  why  he  was  withdrawing 
the  amendment  which  he  offered.  I 
happened  to  think  it  was  an  amend- 
ment of  great  merit.  I  am  aware  of 
why  my  good  friend  withdrew  it  and  I 
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do  not  criticize  him  for  having  with- 
drawn it.  I  want  him  to  t)e  clear  in  un- 
derstanding that. 

Mr.  McOAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Of  course,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
always  enjoy  having  fun  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
as  well,  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Well,  the  gentleman 
from  Peimsylvania  is  a  very  valuable 
Member  of  this  body  and  I  do  have 
great  respect  for  him. 

But  the  adoption  of  that  amend- 
ment might  very  well  have  taken  us 
out  of  the  deep  thicket  in  which  we 
floundered  because  of  our  actions  on 
the  budget  resolution  earlier. 

Now.  regardless  of  how  the  House 
acts,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Coomierce.  as  a  servant  of  this  body,  is 
going  to  try  to  carry  forward  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  we  are  also  going  to 
try  to  see  to  it  that  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  filled,  t>ecause  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  requires  it.  Four 
Presidents  have  told  us  so.  President 
Reagan  is  the  fourth;  before  him 
President  Carter  and  before  him  Presi- 
dent Pord  and  before  him  President 
Nixon,  all  have  said  that  this  is  an  in- 
separable aspect  of  the  U.S.  security, 
both  economic  and  military.  The  mili- 
tary security  issue  is  clear,  but  remem- 
ber that  in  the  event  of  a  major  shut- 
off  each  tMirrel  of  oil  represents  a  loss 
of  $350  to  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  country. 

D  1700 

If  the  simple  existance  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  means  that  this 
country  is  no  longer  susceptible  to  the 
panicky  kind  of  buying  which  takes 
place  in  a  restricted  oil  market,  buying 
which  drives  the  spot  market  crazy, 
causes  massive  jumps  in  the  spot 
market,  and  causes  a  final  long-term 
increase  in  the  long-term  oil  market 
with  a  doubling  on  each  and  every  one 
of  these  oil  increases  that  takes 
place 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's intention  and  his  committee's 
intention  to  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  The  point  is  that  the 
time  to  fill  it  is  now. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
fully  correct  in  the  point  he  makes. 
This  is  the  time.  There  is  a  glut.  We 
should  t>e  filling  it  at  this  time,  but  we 
have  gotten  ourselves  in  a  box  with 
the  actions  which  were  taken  earlier 
this  week. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  I  am  not  wrong. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  over- 
looks the  speech  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  made. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  And  the  gentleman  is 
considering  that  the  passage  of  that 
budget  resolution  placed  the  House 
and  the  Congress  in  a  straitjacket,  and 
we  cannot  move  when  an  emergency 
situation  presents  itself. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
I  have  not  disagreed  and  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, both  of  which  gentleman  have 
my  deepest  and  most  profound  re- 
spect. I  would  like  to  go  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther and  have  the  House  see  where  we 
are  by  reason  of  these  actions.  I  tell 
you  this  not  by  way  of  complaint 
about  what  has  transpired  but  simply 
so  that  the  House  will  see  the  position 
in  which  its  committees  are  \>e'\n% 
placed  because  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  action  which  was  taken  during  the 
past  week. 

If  after  this  proposal  is  passed  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Commerce 
comes  forward  with  what  essentially 
would  be  an  off-budget  item,  we  would 
then  be  faced  with  the  prospect  that 
we  would  have  either  to  come  forward 
with  an  additional  authorization  or 
perhaps  an  authorization  and  an  ap- 
propriation which  might  have  the 
effect  of  essentially  doubling  the 
amount  of  petroleum.  If  we  introduced 
legislation  to  achieve  the  end  of  off- 
budget  financing,  we  might  not  incon- 
ceivably find  that  we  had  introduced 
legislation  which  would  not  come  to 
our  committee  but  which  would  not 
inconceivably,  go  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  because  it  would 
probably  l>e  essentially  an  appropri- 
ation. 

If  we  tried  to  pass  a  rescission,  the 
probability  is  that  it  would  he  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  on  the  floor.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  would  essen- 
tially t>e  an  appropriations  action 
which  would  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  so  not  be  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Let  me  go  a  little  bit  further.  I  will 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  but 
I  have  just  got  to  deal  with  these 
points.  Let  me  go  a  little  bit  further. 

If  we  later  come  out  with  some  legis- 
lation, the  probabilities  are  that  we 
would  have  to  get  a  special  ruling 
which  would  cure  the  defects  of  our 
committee  having  attempted  to  appro- 
priate something  which  the  legislative 
committee  cannot  do,  although  the 
Rules  Committee  or  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  does  it  not  infre- 
quently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(By  unaminous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  In  any  event,  the 
probabilities  of  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Commerce  being  able  to 
cure  what  has  transpired  by  coming 
forward  with  an  off-budget  resolution 
for  the  procurement  of  oil  is  very 
small,  indeed.  My  colleagues  should 
know  that  we  have  maintained  on  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  particularly  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  Member  from  In- 
diana. (Mr.  Sharp),  who  chairs  very 
ably  the  subcommittee  which  deals 
with  those  matters,  a  continuing  su- 
pervision over  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserves.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
very  wisely  coiiducted  some  hearings 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  that  we 
found  ourselves  under  the  gun  in  this 
budget  process,  hearings  to  inquire  as 
to  the  question  of  the  need  for  off- 
budget  filling,  and  the  question  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done. 

His  most  recent  hearings  were  held 
just  after  the  House  had  acted  on  the 
question  of  off-budget  in  the  Budget 
Resolution. 

The  administration's  top  officials. 
Mr.  Regan  and  Mr.  Stockman,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy.  Mr.  Edwards, 
were  before  the  committee.  They 
stressed  the  urgent  need  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  be  filled.  In  a 
response  to  a  question  from  me  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  difference  be- 
tween on-budget  or  off-budget  filling 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
terms  of  inflation,  in  terms  of  the 
money  market,  and  in  terms  of  the 
economy,  they  said  the  answer  was 
that  there  is  no  difference. 

The  point  that  I  really  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  is  that  the 
budget  which  we  adopted  is  being  in- 
terpreted as  something  which  was  de- 
livered by  an  angel  engraved  in  golden 
letters  by  the  finger  of  God  on  stone 
tablets.  'The  consequence  is  that  your 
committees  are  faced  with  the  ugly 
prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  these 
questions  within  that  particular  cli- 
mate, and  this  is  only  the  first  in- 
stance where  this  body  is  going  to  be 
compelled  to  address  that  kind  of 
question. 

But  I  want  this  body  to  understand 
clearly  what  we  have  done,  and  I  want 
them  to  understand  clearly  what  we 
face  in  the  future  because  our  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  is 
going  to  have  to  come  forward  by 
reason  of  those  actions  with  a  recon- 
ciliation of  approximately  $4.8  billion. 

If  we  reject  this  proposal  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, on  the  question  of  filling  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  on- 
budget.  we  will  engage  in  what  will  es- 
sentially be  a  fiction  by  going  out  and 
procuring  the  oil  off-budget,  with  all 
of  the  economic  consequences  that  the 
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administration  says  we  will  have.  But 
if  we  accept  his  proposal  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  will  be  compelled  to 
cut  an  additional  $3  billion  out  of  its 
other  programs. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
.  gentleman  yield  on  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not 
object.  I  have  been  asked  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  to  get  through  toiftght. 
The  Senate  would  like  to  deal  with 
this  apiM-opriation  bill  tomorrow.  We 
face  a  real  emergency.  I  shall  not 
object  at  this  time,  but  I  am  asking  my 
colleagues  to  cooperate  with  me. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  trying  to  coop- 
erate. This  is  not.  I  assure  my  friend,  a 
frivolous  discussion.  It  is  of  some  im- 
portance to  his  committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  said  I  was  not 
going  to  object.  I  am  not  objecting;  I 
am  asking  for  cooperation  from  all  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Jones  amendment  end  at  5:20. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  do  not  yield  for 
that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's concern  is  principally  that  aside 
from  the  questions  affecting  the  na- 
tional interests,  about  which  we,  of 
course,  are  all  concerned,  the  gentle- 
man is  concerned  about  what  the 
effect  on  the  Commerce  Committee's 
prerogatives  will  be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  does  not  have  to 
do  with  the  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  what  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  going  to  have  to  do  if  we  take 
this.  My  colleagues  are  going  to  have 
to  understand  that  if  we  do  not  take 
the  amendment  that  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  what  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  is  come  up 
with  an  additional  reduction  of  the 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
which  will  amount  to  $3  billion.  $3  bil- 
lion which  is  going  to  have  to  come 
from  other  things. 

If  we  take  the  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, we  will  already  have  been  able  to 
take  credit  for  $3  billion  through  this 
curious  fictional  t>ehavior  that  we  are 
engaging  in.  I  admit  it  is  sort  of  a  form 
of  fiction.  It  is  not  nice. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will,  but  I  just  want 
to  finish  this  point.  If  we  do  not,  we 
have  got  to  come  up  with  $3  billion, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  in  God's 
name  we  are  going  to  extract  that 
amount  of  money  from  other  under- 
takings under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  It  does  not  have  to  do  with 
prerogatives;  it  has  to  do  with  what  we 
have  to  do  under  the  mandates  given 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  simply  say  there  is 
another  alternative  clearly  outlined  by 
the  presentation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee will  take  the  action  of  this  body 
rejecting  the  Jones  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Commerce  Commit- 
tee can  take  the  action  of  this  body  on 
the  Jones  amendment  and  interpret  it 
as  saying  that  we  believe  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  should  be  funded, 
that  we  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  Then  when  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  following  the  advice 
of  this  body,  adds  that  $3  billion  on 
top  of  the  money  in  the  functional 
category  in  reconciliation,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  the  option  of  saying  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  no,  you  cannot 
have  a  rule  to  take  that  money  back 
out  of  the  Commerce  Committee's  cat- 
egory. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  cordially  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  had  not  gotten 
that  far.  But  I  just  want  the  House  to 
understand  the  consequences.  The 
next  consequence  is  that  if  the  House 
does  reject  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, I  want  it  very  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  is  going  to  come  back 
to  this  body  and  is  going  to  go  up  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  we  are 
going  to  say.  we  are  simply  responding 
to  later  mandate  by  the  House  in 
which  the  House  has  instructed  more 
wisely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
gell) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  We  are  going  to 
come  back,  and  we  are  going  to  say  to 
our  colleagues  that  we  have  carried 
out  your  mandate,  the  second  man- 
date as  opposed  to  the  first,  which  is 
the  reason  that  I  am  rising  to  make 
the  kind  of  ambivalent  comments  to 
the  House  that  I  have  made  indicating 
how  it  is  that  I  propose  to  vote,  al- 
though I  want  to  make  it  very  plain  to 
my  colleagues  I  will  not  criticize 
anyone  who  exercises  the  more  fiscal- 
ly responsible  vote  of  voting  against 
the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
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this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  at  5:25. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  20  seconds  each. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Panetta.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  not  an  issue  that  should  focus  on 
the  merits  of  the  law  or  on  the  budget 
concerns  that  have  been  raised.  It  is  a 
question  that  focuses  on  process.  We 
passed  a  budget  resolution  last  week 
that  demands  a  lawful  consideration 
of  funding  for  SPRO.  It  should  be 
done  in  the  committees  of  jurisdiction, 
in  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  it  can  be  done  in  the  ap- 
propriations committees  in  line  with 
the  budget  process.  This  is  a  future 
appropriation  into  1982  that  literally 
takes  the  legs  out  from  under  the  reso- 
lution that  was  adopted  last  week. 

It  does  violate  the  process  and  it  vio- 
lates reconciliation.  We  ought  to  stand 
by  the  resolution  that  was  adopted 
last  week  and  provide  the  committees 
with  the  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
issue  in  depth  with  hearings  and  then 
report  back  to  the  House.  This  should 
not  be  done  through  an  appropriations 
supplemental  for  1981  tying  a  1982  ap- 
propriation to  it.  Let  us  do  it  in  an  or- 
derly procedure  on  the  1982  appropri- 
ation and  on  the  authorizing  and  rec- 
onciling legislation  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

D  1715 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Messrs. 
Walker,  Nelligan,  and  Parris.  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Messrs.  Johnston,  Staton  of 
West  Virginia,  and  McEwen  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  Latta.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  thank  my  friends  for 
yielding  their  time  to  me. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  this 
det)ate,  in  hearing  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  we  have  made  over  the 
years  for  the  need  for  a  strategic  re- 
serve. I  concur  in  that  need,  and  I  sup- 
port that  need. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it;  it  is  how  we  are 
going  to  do  it. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  has 
offered  an  amendment  that  I  support, 
because  to  do  otherwise  we  would  im- 
mediately, 5  days  after  we  have  gone 
on  record  for  a  budget  that  is  support- 
ed by  the  people  of  this  country,  be 
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tellinc  them  that  we  did  not  mean 
what  we  said. 

We  are  asking  for  a  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  1982  in  a  1981  supple- 
mental. I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  Senate  has  already  gone  on 
record  for  putting  SPRO  off  budget 
the  same  as  the  House  did  last  week. 
Legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  to  set  up  the 
mechanism  for  selling  bonds  to  fi- 
nance it. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  fund  it;  it  is  a  question  of 
how  we  are  going  to  do  it.  There  is  al- 
ready $1.3  billion  on  this  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  And  they  are  asking 
for  an  additional  S3.6  billion  for  some 
time  after  October.  I  think  that  is  ri- 
diculous. We  either  mean  what  we  did 
or  we  repudiate  it.  And  I  have  heard 
the  Members  have  been  arguing  for 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  say  on  this  floor  before  that 
we  have  to  save  the  budget  process 
and  make  it  work.  Well,  let  us  save  it. 
Let  us  do  what  we  have  voted  for  and 
go  along  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  That  is  the  only  thing  we 
can  possibly  do. 

This  is  not  an  emergency  situation, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  We  are  al- 
ready funded  for  1981  up  to  October  1. 

We  are  talking  about  1982. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  that  if  they 
meant  what  they  did  last  week— and  I 
am  sure  they  did— they  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wnss 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Yates.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
GBAim). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  is  the  budget,  not  SPRO.  We 
have  adequate  funding  not  only 
through  September  30,  but  we  have 
$900  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  on 
budget  for  SPRO. 

I  believe  off-budget  funding  can 
work.  Under  five  Presidents  with  on- 
budget  financing  we  have  not  made 
significant  progress  in  putting  oil  into 
storage. 

Any  advantage  in  long-term  con- 
tracting that  can  be  done  by  appropri- 
ating in  advance  can  be  expanded 
manyfold  by  going  off  budget  and 
taking  the  appropriations  process  out 
altogether. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joms). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Shakp). 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  today  we  should  take  no  risks  in 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  and  I  urge  support 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  trying  to  accom- 


plish. Those  who  wish  to  be  consistent 
should  obviously  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment if  they  voted  for  Gramm-Latta. 

The  subcommittee  I  chair  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  legislation  to 
provide  an  off-buget  alternative  to  fi- 
nance SPRO,  but  I  still  think  wisdom 
suggests  that  at  this  point  we  should 
make  sure  the  money  is  available  to 
purchase  oil. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiifCEU.). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  the  committee  to  know  about  the 
fiscally  responsible  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  legislation  to  take 
SPR  oil  purchases  off  budget. 

The  bill  that  they  just  passed  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  ob- 
ligate funds  in  the  amount  of  $21,932 
million,  plus  large  unspecified  and  un- 
identified sums,  for  the  purpose  of  oil 
acquisition  from  any  source  in  any 
fashion  that  he  wishes  within  any 
time  framework  he  desires.  If  that  is 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  am  the  Queen  of 
the  May. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ultimate- 
ly the  issue  is  quite  simple:  if  you  wish 
to  protect  the  national  security  to  the 
utmost  by  filling  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  in  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  possible  way,  rather  than  by 
adopting  some  unknown,  untried,  un- 
tested concept,  vote  against  the  Jones 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  fill  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cor- 
rect national  security  vote  is  to  vote 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  vote  no  on  the  Jones  amendment; 
but  I  must  say  to  those  who  voted  for 
the  Latta  amendment  that  a  vote  for 
the  Latta  amendment  last  week,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  against  Jones  this 
week,  would  be  an  institutionalization 
of  hypocrisy. 

What  this  really  shows  is  the  neces- 
sity to  amend  the  Budget  Act  so  that 
we  end  the  practice  of  dealing  with 
these  ethereal  first  budget  resolutions, 
which  mean  all  kinds  of  different 
things  to  all  kinds  of  different  people. 

The  budget  process  itself  is  defec- 
tive. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
in  this  position  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  said: 
The  question  is  how  do  we  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  That  is 
only  part  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  only  how  we  do  it,  but  when 
we  do  it.  Where  is  important,  too. 


The  opportunity  to  fill  it  is  now.  Ev- 
erybody who  has  spoken  on  this  issue, 
both  for  and  against  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, has  agreed  that  they  support 
filling  the  strategic  petroleimi  reserve. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  said,  "Follow 
the  process."  We  are  following  the 
process.  We  recognized  that  we  might 
be  in  violation  of  the  Budget  Act  when 
we  went  to  the  Rules  Committee.  We 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule 
to  let  the  House  pass  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  That  is  the  process.  The 
Rules  Committee  gave  us  the  rule  in 
order  to  let  the  House  pass  on  this 
question. 

I  see  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Benkbtt),  sitting 
here.  He  is  in  charge  of  supervising 
the  strategic  metals  reserve  for  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee.  The  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  strategic  metals  reserve, 
may  I  point  out.  It  is  important  that 
we  fill  this  reserve  promptly,  and  the 
opportunity  is  now  upon  us.  Vote 
down  the  Jones  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  the  debate  on  May  12: 

This  bill  represents  the  best  Judg:ment  of 
your  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  it 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House  as  report- 
ed. Once  we  start  to  amend  this  bill  the 
entire  package  will  come  untied.  I  will 
strongly  oppose  any  amendments,  and  I 
urge  the  Members  to  do  likewise. 

Therefore  I  must  oppose  the  Jones 
amendment  or  any  other  amendments 
to  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that  the  question  is 
how  to  finance  the  strategic  petroletun 
reserve  was  in  error.  It  is  when  do  we 
finance  the  reserve. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  should 
do  it  now. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  passed  the 
budget  resolution  last  week  and  we 
just  appointed  conferees  this  after- 
noon: so  we  do  not  have  any  final 
action  on  that  resolution.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  final  action  that  we  c&n 
violate  on  a  budget  resolution  because 
it  is  not  in  place  at  this  time. 

So  I  say  the  question  is  when  do  we 
finance  the  petroleum  reserve,  and  I 
contend  the  time  is  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
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A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  260,  noes 
152.  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  42] 
AYE8-260 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Corcoran 

Coushlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 


Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Brdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE> 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans  (IN) 

Pascell 

Penwlck 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedorri 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacob* 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBouUlUer 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Kadigan 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Maacoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MineU 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Napier 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Oberstar 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU(SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

Broolu 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Ileckard 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dunn 

Dwyer 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stimip 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

NOES— 152 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry 

Markey 


l7daU 

Vander Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weber  (.US) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wiiui 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Marlenee 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McDade 

McHugh 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Oakar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 


Schneider 

Stark 

Weaver 

Schroeder 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Schumer 

Studds 

Whitten 

Seiberling 

Swift 

Williams  (MT) 

Shamansky 

Synar 

Wright 

Shannon 

Traxler 

Yates 

Sharp 

Vento 

Zablocki 

Smith  (lA) 

Walgren 

ZefereUi 

Solarz 

Waxman 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Boland 

Bvans  (GA) 

PurseU 

Brown  (OH) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Quillen 

Burton.  John 

Hollenbeck 

RahaU 

Cotter 

Ireland 

Rosenthal 

Downey 

Patman 

St  Germain 

Dymally 

Pease 

Young  (AK) 

D  1730 

Messrs.  TRAXLER,  BROOBOTELD, 
HERTEL,  BUTLER,  and  FORD  of 
Michigan,  and  liirs.  BOUQUARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  NICHOLS  and  BCr.  DAN 
DANIEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noiuiced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  VlII 
DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

EMFLOYIOEMT  and  TRAIHING  ADMIinSTSATION 

TEMPORARY  ElfPIX>TIfEirT  ASSISTANCE 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  fimds  made  available  imder  this 
head  in  Public  Law  96-536.  as  amended,  and 
in  previous  years,  any  unobligated  balances 
remaining  available  as  of  September  30. 
1981,  are  rescinded:  Provided.  That  fiscal 
year  1981  allocations  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 604  of  Public  Law  95-524  shaU  be  re- 
duced in  the  amount  of  $234,475,000. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
black  lung  disabilitt  trost  fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Black  Lung 
Disability  Trust  Fund",  for  transfer  to  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration.  Sala- 
ries and  expenses.  $3,700,000. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  supplementals  and  rescissions  ap- 
proved for  items  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor.  HHS.  and  Education 
Subcommittee: 


H.R.  3512.  RESCISSIONS  AND  SUPPIilOTALS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1981,  CHAPTER  VIII:  LABOR.  HHS.  EDUCATION.  AND  RELATED  AGENQES 


fisatia- 


1980ai^iial' 


1911 


Proposed  ifvisswiB 
jnd  (leffiiJU 


Has 


f^VpOSBd 


Vmeti 


suwun 


Title  l-Dtpirtmeiil  d  Ljto 

FedeiH  twis 

DelefTils  (noiuddl . 
Trust  funds  . 


-U34.47S.000 
( -  751.155.000) 


-S234.475.000 
1 751.155.000) 


Iitte  ll-Denartment  H  HeUIti  and  Mm*  Smte 

federal  tuiKfc 

Trust  lurals _ 

Title  m-Dewrtmenl  ol  Educatai 

Federal  funds.. _. 

Deter*  (mudd) 

Title  IV-IMMd  *iemes 

federal  tunds 

Trust  lunds 


-  745.357.000 
( -  15.643.000) 

1.897.31Z.000 
(  -  25.000.000) 

10i21,000 


533.629.000 
I  -  I2J22.000) 

-  7t5.l91.000 


{24^90.000 

(26iii5,bb0) 

21 7.613.000 
(211.541.000) 

669.197.000 


-20.034.000 


7JO4.O0O 

(1.044.000) 


O.700.000 

(i.4«5'.bobj 

75.707.000 
(90.000.000) 

661.497.000 


5.492.000 
(I.OU.000) 


Total,  dnd  annpiatons  *  titles 

Federal  tunds 

Detenals  (nnadd) 

1982  advaice 


2.M7.365.000 

(     776.155.000) 

-  43.000.000 


- 1.574.029.000 
( -  751.155.000) 


911.474.000 


74iJ9(.OtO 


ai^'W'W'Wifi'Wf'f^*****!^^!^'*^''''''' 


:  lA'H'H'H'H'H'U'W'H'X'H'K'U'l'K*!^. 
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hxtim- 


INOkImI' 


IMl 


IWi 


Piotoscd  rtsassam 

MdlfetCITlb 


IS?  000  000 
I5.M3.00O) 


mu  i-ofMinKin  of  iakk 
[■WkiwMailn 


(IK) 


(SI  US.000.000) 
(?M.?54.0O0) 
(60I.S«'.000| 
(Ul.«7l.000) 


(W.195.W5.000) 

(noooo.oooi 

(U9.0O«.0O0) 
(30(.n7.000) 


606.672.0001 
I  M.OS4.000) 
(  39.Mi.000) 
(    <6.M1.000| 


House 


suoooooo 

(     l?.3?2  000) 


(  606.672000) 

(  SI.0M.00O) 

(  39.M(.000) 

(  46.UI.000) 


s«nilciw<ilib 


(t?3«S70000) 


HoiKt  atminct 


(M2S29000I 


•  (OTA.  kM  M) . 

1  (oMwKr)... 


JM  IflpHlNMM  jIOMCU 


1.627.000.000 
(«23.010.00O) 


729.000.000 
(M7.72I.OOO) 


(-7SI.li5.000) 
234.47S.000 


7S1.1SS.000) 
234.475,000 


(M.100.000) 


Sattth  ttmnaum  MKk  Uac  BiuMly  Ti«st  Fiad 

MMBtijIn.  ulavs  «d  ei^aoB      


IML  iJf  Dnirtil 

MbiII«« 

Tnettatt. _ 

mu  i-ofPMmiEin  w  hcaith  two  himm  seinkes 

Mkc  Hn«  Scnn 

HhMi  Stnos  «MMBlritni 

HoMSmCB 

HnMSMMcn 

ow  njwiJi  ■<  JwwwlnlaB 

OM/dMWKtnboRs  mJ  tnlMg 


KHkani... 
■Xioiiidi 


F»i|r 


MU.  HeM  Sowce 

P>«  riBt  sicdtamDI. 


CoMd  In  Orsost  (Mrd 


r«*  (3i4(())). 


CaMoldMK 


I  taorti 

OcoVilMil  sAly  ad  lie» 


hlM*.. 


TiW.  ncmtoff  HeiM  Samus 

ftl  oat  aMfennU  (by  tiaslcf.  imaH) 


lUNMllinXmlHaWi' 


Maal  Cant  MMt.. 


tatMl  tf  Arttata.  MMem.  m)  DtcstM  DseBE 

tatMe  il  RHrakecal  art  (>MnwulM  Oewin  ari  SMk.. 
tBkMk  il  Man  «d  MeclaiB  Ososn 


22.227.000 


20.970.000 


4.000.000 


5.064.000 

(i.425.«)0) 
1.915.000 

3M6b6 
■4,475.060 
i,i\im 

129.000 

(tt'dbd) 


20.290.000 
(i.4«5.600) 


234.475,000 
234.475.000 


234.475.000 
-  234.475.000 


50.575.000 
24.290.000 
(26.215.000) 


10.000.060 
5.000.000 

26.043.,000 
4.100.000 


7.000.000 
4000.000 

25.200.000 
4.100.000 


6.524.000 
4.000.000 

4.457,000 
1,500,000 


3.524,000 
2,000,000 


30,143,000 
162.000.000 

171.572,000 
3,000,000 


30,000,000 
166,047.000 

162,415,000 
4.769.000 


5.957.000 
4.000.000 

34.0(6.000 
-  2.069.000 


4.000.000 

34.0(6.000 
'  2.069.000 


3(7.415.000 


6(.000.000 
23.500.000 

I(.l(4.000 
3.6(1.000 

62.195.000 
13.((2.000 
4.305.000 


80.3(2.000 
26.033.000 
3.(51.000 


374.301.000 


36.000.000 
23.717.000 

19.2(4.000 
5.223.000 

62.3(3.000 
14.252.000 
4.546.000 

(1.1(1.000 
26.(23.000 
3.(94.000 


56.636.000 


27.000.000 
1.976.000 

494.000 
1.34(.000 

6.407.000 

11.543.000 

467.000 

1(417.000 
369.000 
414.000 


45.679.0000 


27.000.000 
1.976.000 

494.000 
l.34(.000 

6.407.000 

5.500.000 

467.000 


7.729.000 


12.374.000 

369.000 

414.000 

-11.400.000 


223.631.000 


999.191.000 
527.6(2.000 
68.42(000 
341.415.000 
242.175.000 
215.573.000 


196.122.000 


1.001,330.000 
560.264,000 
71.206.000 
371.993.000 
253,(3(.0O0 
232,355,000 


SO,OI(,000 


25.3(6.000 
?3.(6(.000 
1.9(5.000 
11.179.000 
6,484,000 
3,8(4,000 


55.375.000 


7.730,000 
10.131.000 

2,316.006 
2.456,000 


(6,659.000) 


6.957.000 
2,750,000 
(39,000 
2,2U,000 
1,5(7,000 
1,904,000 


3,700.000 


(5.064.000) 
(1.425.000) 

(i.9i5.(i00) 

(3.090.660) 

(4.475.066') 

( 4.'9 1 7.060 ) 


((29.000) 
(60.000) 


(20.290,000) 
(1.4(5.000) 


5.1(5.000 
3.700.000 

(1.4(5,000) 
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Nilwul  institute  ol  Onnjl  HMkjI  Samts 
NjtKxul  InliluK  o(  cm  Healtli  and  Hunun 
NalKxul  Eye  Institute 


National  Institute  o<  (nwoimmtal  HnWi  Sciaai 

National  Institute  on  Agm| '"Zl 

Seseaicti  Resoufots 

lotin  I  fojarty  Werulnul  Onttt 


lolal.  NatnW  Institutes  of  Healtli 

[         AtaiM.  Otuj  Muse,  aid  Mental  Healtli  Adraimslration 
Mcotiol.  »iit  Muse,  aid  Menu  HeaMi 


(jenetal  mental  heUth 

Reseadi 

Training !".","""! 

Ommunit)!  piogianis 

ConKnni^  mental  heaWi  cenlen.  mm 
Demonttrations.  dvon  mental  Aaess., 
Olliei  wvees  (Sifstems  «ct) 

Sul*lal.  Sennas 

Subbtal.  Mental  Healtti 

DiugatMse 

Research 

Iiammj      _ '"'"" 

Cornmumty  propams 

Pioiect  grants  and  raitiads 

Giails  to  Stales ,„ 

Subtilal.  Plug  aluse 

Alcondism 

Reseaidi 

Training ."."!!!."" 

Community  pngrams 

Protect  grants  and  contracts 

&ants  fa  States 


SubWal.  McoMism 

Total.  McoM.  Drug  Uuse  aid  MenU  HeKlli., 

P*  raise  supplemental 

St  eiuatietlis  Hospial 

Ctoislruclion  aid  renovation 

Pail  raise  supftemental 


Total.  AOUIHA  . 


Heaini  Resources  AdmnstraliM 

HeaMi  Resowoes 

Healtli  planning  and  resources  devetopment 
Healtti  punninl 

Local  Plaining  and  implementation 

Program  supmrt 


Subtotal  healtli  plamiog,. 
Health  prolessuns  ediK-ition 
Institutional  asislance 
Capitation 


VCfP^: 


SuMotal,  capitation . 
Startup  assistaice 


Subtotal _ 

Health  proless«ns  education  and  snvioes 

National  health  Service  Corps  ScMaislNps, . 

Healtti  prtlessions  student  assistance  Loas, . 
Dental  health  aducatwi 

Team  graits 

[fOA  (dailal  ejtendersj ZZ!!Z!." 

Gen  denlstry  residences  (  tramig „ '...~Z 

Subtotll.  dental  health  education 

Pubk  health  and  Health  Adnrnnstratni 

Capitatioa 

Special  pejects ...ZZ. 

Health  artnimstration  grants " 

Public  health  traineeshps .LZZZ". 

Health  administration  Iramesl^is 


Subtotal 

Allied  healtti     , '..'"""Z. 

Piimary  care 

Pamrly  med/gen  dental  res  and  training 

(ieneial  internal  medicine  and  pedotric 

Subtol^.  Primary  care 

Special  manpower  inihalives 

Physiciani  e«tenders 

fmeiLency  medical  training ^ZZ'ZZ. 

Health  prrfe^sion  education  mfmmtH  aid  deMtopmiit!! 

Subtotal  special  initiatives 

Nursinj  progranc 

Capitation  giants 

Advanced  eoise  tiamng ....,!,... 

Nurse  praditwier 

Special  pr^ls '_ 


TraneeslHH 


Fiscal  yca- 


19(0  actual' 


19(1  appropnatnn  > 


Proposed  rescissions 
anddelerrals 


House  altowancf 


l^oposed 
supplemenlals 


House  allowance 


S3I2479000 
209.059.000 
113.031,000 
83,(96,000 
70,063,000 
169.22(,000 
(,9(9,000 


Subtotal  Rejeaich  Institutes iKnnonnn 

National  Ubray  at  Mednne '  iJ o?iSS 

«*«•••••'>'««" ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ       mS 


13356/6  000 
223,565.000 
120  254,000 
97.269,000 
76,091,000 
184.439,000 
9.138,000 


S2I  050000 
7.748,000 
4.6%.000 
6.056.000 
2.213,000 
10.745,000 


S2  757  000 
3.335,000 
2.619,000 
3,455.000 
59(000 
8.623.000 


1299000 
1.331,000 
4((.000 
(53.000 
563.000 
(7.000 
116,000 


3.537,41(,000 
44,730,000 
22,549,000 


125,294,000 
341,000 
360,000 


44.020,000 


20,022,000 

799,000 

1.047,000 


3,425.436.000 


144.103.000 
90.354.000 

25.6(1.000 

7.600.000 

260.662.000 


3.604.697.000 


151.058.000 
93.854.000 

24.%7.000 
15.000.000 
67.7(3.000 


293.943.000 
52(.400,000 

45.972,000 
8,680,000 

161,000,000 
3(,000,000 


107,750.000 
352.662.000 

46.000.000 
7.644,000 

161.000.000 
30,000,000 


125.995,000 


(,368,000 
20.908.000 

24,967,000 
7,400,000 
6,175,000 

38,542,000 
67,818,000 

1,211,000 
192.000 

755.000 
30.000,000 


44.020.000 


8,368,000 
12,000,000 

24.967,000 

-  7,400,000 

6,175,000 


38,542,000 
58,910,000 

1,211,000 
192,000 

-  755,000 
6,000,000 


253,652,000 

22,229,000 
6,880.000 

78.706.000 
54.800.000 


244.644.000 

22,251,000 
5,821,000 

73,000,000 
50,000,000 


32,158,000 

540,000 
374,000 

2.262,000 
50,000,000 


8. 156,000 

540,000 
374,000 

2,262,000 
10.000,000 


162.615.000 


151.072.000 


53.176.000 


13.176.000 


944,667.000 


89,0(4,000 


748.378.000 


1,500,000 
94,273.000 


153,152,000 


80,244.000 


1.500.000  1.500.000 


i.033.751,000 


124,717,000 
9,622,000 

134,339.000 


57,721,000 
9,397,000 


67.118,000 
^^^700,000 

69.81(,000 

79.500,000 
16.500.000 

2.000.000 
'.000,000 
4,050,000 


8,050.000 

6.450,000 
5.000,000 
3.000,000 
7.000.000 
2.000,000 


23.450,000 
6.700.000 

36.450.000 
19,500,000 

55,950,000 

9.100.000 
3,000.000 
8,500,000 

20.600.000 

24.000.000 
12.000.000 
13.000,000 
15000,000 
13.000.000 


844.151,000 


101.717.000 
9,6(5,000 

111,402,000 


55,613.000 
9.815,000 

65,428,000 
£.790,000 

67.218.000 

79.500.000 
16.500.000 

2.000.000 
2.000.000 
4^50.000 

8,050,000 

6,450,000 
5.000,000 
3,000,000 
7.000.000 
2.000.000 

23.450,000 
6,700,000 

36.450.000 
19.500,000 

55,950,000 

9.100.000 
3.000.000 
8,500.000 


154,652,000 


24,000,000 
215,000 


81.744,000 


-  24,000.000 
-215.000 


24,215,000 


55.613.000 
9.815.000 


24.215.000 


55613.000 
-9.815000 


65.428.000 
1.790.000 


65,428.000 


67.218.000 

16.100.000 
16.500,000 

1,000.000 
1.900.000 
4.050.000 


65.428.000 
16.100.000 


1.000.000 
1.900.000 
2.025.000 


70.600.000 

24.000.000 
12,000.000 
13.000.000 
15.OOC.000 
13.000.000 


6.950.000 

6.450.000 
2.200.000 
3.000.000 
3.300.000 
1.500.000 

16.450.000 
5.700.000 

16.000.000 
6.000.000 

22.000.000 

1.000.000 
3.000.000 
8.500.000 


12.500000 

24  000.000 
11243000 
3.000,000 
3,000,000 
13,000,000 


4,925,000 


2.700,000 
3.000.000 


1,500,000 


6,700,000 
5,700.000 

8.000,000 
1.500,000 


9.500.000 

1,000,000 
3,000,000 
(,500,000 


12,500,000 

14.000,000 
3,000,000 
3.000,000 
3.000,000 
3.000.000 


2I.(6(,000 


2,7(6,000 


4.591,000 


S4  591  000 


7.377.000 


4.591.000 
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ftsatftt- 


inoxiMi' 


1981 


Md  dHCfTllS 


ScMMi<s... 


S9  000  000 


S9  000  000 


S9000000 


t9  000.000 


.  wnM|  pn(rjM$-... 
rnfm  swat,  ham  pratcssam  i 

SMM.  Man  (NtBSOB  at  mnmi.. 


*m  not  imilimnlil  iDf  tianlv) 

OHn  at  Me  tasM  SnfOnr  lor  HtHlk 


V||III3|NIIS  dIvfhWNMnt  XtMlKS. 


AMc  HhHi  S««a  fiMlin  cat 

MA  tesM  SKRlaiT  )■  HhMi 


Ply  QBt  awtawiUI 

TaUI.  PMc  HeMi  SvMX.. 


HhM  Can  ramciiit  UmnBtntai 
Slada*  llww  OnaMyB 


InellM 
I«aL  PSn  IM4|M  . 


Mnlla*. 

InBttatt 

SMdM.  Randi  aid  rataM 

SMi  Caticilai:  tMoR  cbMcHm.  Inist  Iwb 

Total.  n«r 

wmiBris.. 


Par  net  awlewaiUt 

Mm  ta*. 

Tnel  lirt 


SnU  Secwidr  MnnEtntm 


Stanly 


(MafKit  fcanc  aotM  Iv  nnkiBMai. 

Ply  mt  ! ■ — 


kaaM  SeoMaf  *>  Hmm  Dml^mwil  Sowce 


bats  iB  Sbk  we  cgmnumty  xtnilie 
fttenttamtimtvn 


SaMoU.  Hmai  DmMJwiit  Sbwxs.. 
PV  n 


MifK  AsssUMX  (Gotii) 


SiMU.  Rri«(ee  tastact 


DcQVtMnUl  Mwiffiwnt 


P>»| 


(By  taBJB)-.- 

QMa  fli  Ik  InpKlv  CcmijI.. 
OHia  to  CM  l«Ns. 


lew.  Dneitnul  el  HiMk  ad  Hwia  Senas. 

fttB*tmk 

TnBtliiidi 


nru  a-ocPMniKin  of  eouoioi  mo  sncM  MsmurnNS 

Vmalari  ad  Seomtoy  EdwHw 

Gnts  icr  fcidnanrt.  T*  \ 
Bnc  vab 

Gnib  le  kol  edeoMiiil  ifenes. 

Stale  ifeKy  pnpwB 


■pats. 


16.000.000 
14.123.000 


16.000.000 
20.775.000 


63.243.000 
740.000 


-35.000.000 
-740.000 


3I1.3S1.000 
12.429.000 


3«4.743.000 
14.261.000 


227.401.000 
-126.000 


156.593.000 
-126.000 


528.159.000 


510.406.000 


-251.742.000 


- 110.934.000 


(U.062.0001 


22.449.0e0 
43.813.000 

2.519.000 
1.664.000 


23.177.000 
43.813.000 

2.995.000 
3.275,000 


-  728.000 
-  28.094.000 

-933.000 
-969.000 


-  '28.000 
35.000.000 

-933.000 
-969.000 


120.729.000 


70.445.000 


73.260.000 


-30.724.000 


-37.630.000 


120.729.000 


-669.767.000 


-445J82.000 


2.124.000 
159.127.000 


33.250.000 
(63.320.000) 

29.050.000 
(^600.000) 


40.120,000 
(78.180.000) 

22.372.000 
(32,996.000) 


-  8,693,000 

( -  16,940,000) 

-  5.992.000 
( -  6.643.000) 


-4.346.000 
(-8.470.000) 

-2996.000 
(-3.322.000) 


(155,220.000) 

30.490.000 
(16.292.000) 

46.782.000 
(27.782.000) 

59  540.000 
(73.674.000) 


(173.668.000) 

30.000.000 
(20.000.000) 

50.000.000 
(29.760.000) 

52.372.000 
(82.756.000) 


(-38.268.000) 

•  1.000.000 

( ^  3.000.000) 

4.000.000 

(-6.000.000) 

-  6.992,000 
( - 15.643.000) 


( - 19.134.000) 


1.000.000 
-  3.000.000) 

4.000.000 
-6.000.000) 


-3.996.000 
-12.322.000) 


614,;41.000 
(2.444>9lOOO) 


691.891000 
(2.654.864.000) 


2,500,000 
(4,174.000) 


38,192,000 

(67,667.000) 
(139.700,000) 


5,000.000 


630,907,000 
450,000 


691,720.000 
581,000 


10,000.000 
-100.000 


-5.000.000 
-100.000 


631.357.000 


692.301.000 


- 10.100.000 


-  5,100.000 


5.000.000 
1.420.000 


182,251,000 
90.514.000 
31.210,000 

101,110,000 
53.308.000 


271.252.000 
139,400,000 
46,600,000 
93,678,000 
44.800.000 


9.424.000 
4.938,000 
1.638,000 
4.000,000 
8.0OO.0O0 


-9.424,000 

-4.938,000 

1.638.000 

4.000,000 

-  8.000.000 


28.000.000 

14.400.000 

-405.000 

-  7.000.000 


28.000.000 
- 14,400.000 

-405.000 
-  7.000.000 

25.000.000 


487.393.000 


638.330.000 


-49.805.000 


-  74.805.000 


7.416.000 
(1.700.000) 
2.212.000 
1.116.000 


2.630.022.000 


245.000.000 
145.000.000 


2.824.880.000 


288.000.000 
165.000.000 


745.357.000 
- 15  643.000) 


706.220.000 


-  72.000.000 

-  41,250.000 


533.629.000 
( - 12.322.000) 


282.488.000 


-  28.800.000 
- 16.500.000 


217.683.000 
(211.541.000) 


(13.062.000) 


40.000.000 


40.000.000 


44.591.000 


25.000.000 

''(n.'6o6'.'()6b) 

5.000.000 


5.000.000 


(8J00.000) 
l.il6.()00 


75.707.000 
(90.000.000) 
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Fiscal  yw- 


1980  4Ctyil> 


1981  vprapnitioii ' 


Proposed  fwcissms 
ad  delcmb 


House  Awace 


iiwliiwelels 


House 


Neflected  ad  MnqaM.. 


SoMotal 

State  admnstritioii 

Evalult)on  aod  stwtes.. 


Subtotal.  Base  rab.. 
Omcxfitrataii  pants 


Sobtotal,  pats  loc  dtsadvantafid.  IMe  I.. 
Soppoit  and  innakal)on  pats 

iniDroMit  fecal  educat)onal  piaclne 

State  afCMy  manatenent 

Bilinpial  education „„ 

General  assstanoe  to  ttie  Mrfin  Islai* 

Temtonal  teadKf  traumi  assstaice 

cMnoer  lenwyifis 


Total.  Efementary  an)  seoonday  odKMtoi 

Sdnd  ftesstaKX  in  Fedenly  Mtected  Arais 
Manlenance  and  operations 

Payments  to  "a"  duldren 

Payments  to  "b"  ctuMren 

Special  proeisions 

Total,  moacted  area  aid 

Equal  Eduotanal  Opportunities 
Emergency  sdnol  aid 

Oneral  pats  to  scliool  dotncts 

NatunaHy  oompeted  lunds: 

Special  progiams  and  protects... 


Magnet  schools,  pairing  and  neutnl  sHe 

Giants  to  nonprolit  organizations 

Educdnnal  television  and  rada 

Evaluation 


Subtotal,  emergency  sdieol  aid.. 

Tramm^  and  adi^soiy  services 

Wtonens  educational  equity 


Total.  Equal  education  opportunities 

Ltranes  and  Learning  Resounes 


Sdiool  hbraiies  ad  instructional  resources 

Education  to  tlie  Handicapped.  Gifted  and  Talented 
Education  to  tlie  handicapped 

State  pant  program 

Preschool  acentive  pants , 

Severely  hadcapped  protects 

Early  chikMiod  educatan 

Regional.  Mcatnnal.  adult  and  postsnadaiy  propams. _ 

Innovation  md  devetopr^xnt „ 

Media  and  resource  service 

Media  services  and  captioned  Mas 

Regional  resource  centers 

Special  edicatoi  personnel  devckpnoL 


Total,  education  lor  the 

RehabiHatien  Services  and 
Rehabilitation  sennces: 


Service  proiECts 
Independent  Irw 
Training 


Subtotal 

National  Institute  tor  Handcapped  Reseaidi:. 
National  Council  w  the  Handicapped 


Total.  Rehabilitation  and  handcapped  research 

Vocational  and  MuH  Education 
Vocational  educafon 

State  giants  and  innovative  propams: 

Basic  grants _ 

Program  imprmement  and  supportoe  sernins 

Programs  oi  national  sipafcMoe 

Special  propams  lor  the  dsattantafri.. 
Consumer  ad  homemahing  i ' 

State  advisory  councils 

Bilingual  vocational  traning... 
Slate  planaig 

Subtotal,  vocatmal 
Mult  education,  erats  to  States 

Community  schooh 

Career  education  ncenhve 

Consumer  s  education 


Total,  vautmal  and  adult  edaaba 

Shidnt  RMRoal  AssistaKC 
Basic  grants  (Pel  propam) 


Program  tupds 

One  lime  ftndmg  for  1980  delidl.. 

Subtotal.  Pell  giants 


Guaraleed  student  loan  propam.. 


J3557IOOO 


425.571.000 
47.000.000 
13.000.000 


3.115.593.000 
100.000.000 


3.215.593.000 

146.400.000 
51.000.000 

166.963.000 
3.000.000 
2.000.000 
1.000.000 


3.585.956.000 


399.000.000 

277.000,000 

14.000,000 


690.000.000 


107.800.000 

92.019.000 

36.302.000 

5.000.000 

6.450.000 

1,000,000 


304,246.000 


171.000.000 


874.500.000 

25.000.000 

5,000.000 

20.000.000 

2.400.000 

20.000.000 

19.000.000 
9.750,000 
55.375.000 


1.031.025.000 


28.348.000 


103.361.000 


562.266.000 
124.817.000 
10.000.000 
20.000.000 
43.497.000 
6.50O.000 
4.800.000 
5.000.000 


776.880.000 
100.000.000 

3.138.000 
15.000.000 

3.617.000 


J37  750000 


S9  438  000 


S3  775  000 


490.750.000 
47.000.000 
10.000.000 


- 122.688.000 

-11.750.000 

-2.550.000 


-49,075.000 
-4.700.000 
- 1,000.000 


3.372,630.000 
142.142.000 


-843.208.000 
-35.536.000 


-337.263.000 
-  14J14.000 


3.514.772.000 

91,400.000 

51.000.000 

174.963.000 

3.000.000 

2,000.000 

1.000.000 


-878.744,000 

-41.400.000 
- 12.750,000 
-43.741.000 
-3.000M0 
-2.000.000 
-750,000 


-351.477.000 

-9.140.000 

-5.100.000 

- 17.496.000 

-300.000 

-200  AM 

-100.000 


3.838.135.000 


401.000.000 

251.000.000 

13.000.000 


-982J85.000 


-40.100.000 
-25.100.000 
- 1.300.000 


-383J13.000 


-20.050.000 

- 12.550.000 

-650.000 


665.000.000 


107.800.000 

83.583.000 

30.000.000 

7.500.000 

6.450.000 

1.000.000 


-66.500.000 


-  26.950.000 

20.896.000 
-7.500.000 
- 1.875.000 
- 1.613,000 

-500.000 


-33.250.000 


16.475.000 

10.448.000 
-750.000 
-937.000 
-807.000 
-500,000 


292.008.000 


171.000.000 


922.000.000 
25.000.000 

5.000.000 
20.000.000 

4.000.000 
20.000.000 

19.000.000 
9.750.000 
58.000.000 


73.253.000 


-42.750.000 


-230.500.000 
-6.250.000 

-  1.250.000 

-  5.000.000 

-  1.000.000 

-  5.000.000 

-2.000.000 
-2.438.000 
- 14.500.000 


-  36.876.000 


-2U75.000 


47.500.000 

-  3.125.000 
-625.000 

-2JOO.OO0 

-500.000 

-5.000.000 

- 1.000,000 

-  1.219,000 

-  7i50.000 


1.082.750.000 


32.860.000 


-267.938.000 


-6.572.000 


-68.719.000 


111.616.000 


562.266.000 
124.817.000 
10.000.000 
20.000.000 
43.497.000 
6.500.000 
4.800.000 
5.000.000 


22.323.000 


- 141.871.000 

-31.494.000 

-2.523.000 

-  5.046.000 
-  10.975.000 

-  1.640.000 
- 1.200.000 

1.262.000 


-  7.875.000 


-34.127.000 
-  31.494.000 
-2.523.000 
-2.000.000 
-4.350.000 


-480.000 
-li62.000 


776.880.000 

120.000.000 

10.000.000 

15.000.000 

3.617.000 


196.011.000 

-  30.000.000 

-6.862.000 

-  5.000.000 

-904.000 


76.236.000 
15.000.000 
-4.431.000 
-  2.500.000 
-904.000 


898.635.000 


2.441.328.000 


925.497.000 


2.159.000.000 


238.777.000 


-99.071.000 


248.571.000 

236.333.000 
45.675.000 
10.000.000 

-  59.334.000 

-11.419.000 

-2.500.000 

-29.917.000    

45.675.000 

-5.709.000    

« 

'    10.000,000 

- 1,250.000    

15.000.000 

18.000.000 
25.500.000 

-3.600.000 
-5.100.000 

1.800.000    

28500000 

2  550000 

71.848.000 

76J60.000 

35.000.000 

256.000 

- 15.272.000 

-  7.000.000 

-51.000 

4J50.000    

31488000 

3500000 

25000 

25000 

S403000000 
258.000.000 


S403000000 
258.000.000 


2.441.328.000 


1.609.344.000 


2.159.000.000 


1.950.296.000 


661.000.000 


661.000.000 


103.270.000 


103.270.000 


4.;»4iH<kkTW'W'H'H'H'H'i'W'i'l<#lj<'lj<i 


-^'iA#iiHiHiHiHiHi|i<i|i<i|i<i|i<iliiHiHiHi|i<i|i<A».- 
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The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   wUl 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Health  Services  Administration 
health  services 
i  i  rescission  i 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Health  Serv- 
ices", for  fiscal  year  1981  in  Public  Law  96- 
536.  as  amended,  $45,679,000  are  rescinded. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  you  to  know, 
and  I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  that 
the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  chapter  of  this  bill 
was  a  particularly  tough  one  to  mark 
up. 

All  year  long  we  have  heard  the 
media  express  the  concern  that  this 
budget  would  be  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor— on  the  backs  of  the 
very  people  who  need  a  helping  hand 
the  most  in  this  great  Nation.  I  know 
that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Labor- 
HHS  and  Education  Subcommittee 
have  shared  those  same  concerns.  We 
went  through  an  agonizing  markup 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  hard  decisions. 
But  we  now  have  here  a  good  bill  that 
strives  to  attain  equitable  treatment 
for  all  persons. 

Our  chairman,  Biix  Natcher,  did  a 
tremedous  job  as  always.  We  all  know 
Bill  is  an  extraordinarily  fair  man 
and  he  did  a  remarkable  Job  of  leading 
us  through  many  challenging  deci- 
sions. I  was  proud  of  the  entire  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  the  effort  that  was  made  to  be 
both  humanely  sensitive  and  fiscally 
responsible. 

The  subcommittee's  markup  in- 
cludes $1,634,000,000  in  rescissions  as 
compared  with  the  President's  request 
for  $2,887,000,000  in  rescissions.  Yes; 
the  President  asked  for  more  than  the 
committee  recommends,  but  in  our 
judgment  these  were  the  right  and 
proper  cuts— and  they  go  a  long  way 
toward  helping  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

Our  reoommendations  also  include 
$751  million  in  deferrals  requested  by 
the  President.  In  addition  to  these  re- 
scissions and  deferrals  the  subcommit- 
tee required  that  the  agencies  absorb 
many  of  the  pay  supplementals  they 
were  requesting.  In  that  regard  we  ap- 
proved supplemental  requests  totaling 
$749  million  and  denied  requests  total- 
ing $172  million. 

I  will  give  you  a  quick  breakdown  by 
agency.  In  Labor  we  rescinded  $234 
million  in  CETA  programs  as  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  In  addition 
we  deferred  $751  million  as  recom- 
mended in  the  budget  request. 

In  Health  and  Human  Services  we 
are  recommending  rescissions  totaling 
$533.6  million  as  compared  with  the 
requests  of  $745.4  million. 


In  Education  we  are  recommending 
$785.9  million  in  rescissions  as  com- 
pared with  the  President's  request  of 
$1.9  billion  in  rescissions.  This  was  one 
of  the  toughest  areas  for  us  because 
the  budget  called  for  many  vital  pro- 
grams to  be  cut  25  percent  across  the 
board  and  we  did  not  believe  that  such 
dramatic  cuts  were  proper  in  all  cases. 
For  example,  in  the  area  of  handi- 
capped education  the  President  called 
for  cuts  totaling  25  percent  of  all  1981 
funds.  The  committee  could  not  rec- 
ommend that  level  and  ultimately 
chose  to  take  savings  elsewhere  while 
allowing  cuts  of  only  6  percent  in 
handicapped  education. 

In  education  we  did  provide  the  re- 
quested supplemental  of  $661  million 
for  the  Pell  grants  program  to  keep  it 
operating. 

There  are  many  other  areas  that 
concerned  everyone  of  us  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  we  did  our  best  work  in 
preparing  this  bill.  We  have  all  had  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  we  have  done 
that  here.  We  must  now  recognize  the 
larger  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
economy  and  support  this  chapter 
intact. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  to  touch  on  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  President  re- 
quested rescissions  totaling  $126  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981  and  the  committee 
is  recommending  rescissions  totaling 
$44  million.  The  committee  did  not 
provide  the  requested  $21  million  in 
pay  supplementals  requested  for  NIH. 
Allow  me  to  turn  for  just  a  moment 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Diabetes,  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases. With  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  this  Institute  allocates  its  re- 
search funds,  the  committee  discussed 
its  concerns  that  fimds  should  be  dis- 
persed solely  on  the  basis  of  quality  of 
research  based  on  priority  scores.  We 
do  not  believe  or  expect  that  cutoff 
scores  which  represent  ceiling  for  in- 
vestigator-initiated research  grant 
awards  should  differ  significantly 
from  one  program  area  of  the  Insti- 
tute to  another,  nor  among  the  four 
clusters  of  the  Institute. 

Furthermore,  I  am  concerned  that 
the  funding  of  the  multipurpose  ar- 
thritis centers,  which  should  certainly 
continue  to  receive  a  high  priority  by 
the  Institute,  not  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  arthritis  research.  These  pro- 
gram elements  must  both  receive  con- 
tinued support  for  advancements  in 
the  treatment  of  arthritis. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Social  Security  Administration 

REFUGEE  assistance 
■  RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Refugee  As- 
sistance" for  fiscal  year  1981  in  Public  Law 
96-536.  as  amended.  $74,805,000  are  rescind- 
ed. 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Natcher).  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  on  this:  This  sub- 
ject has  come  up  because  of  some  con- 
cern expressed  by  those  dealing  with 
the  refugee  programs  in  the  various 
States  as  to  why  we  have  this  rescis- 
sion. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
rescission  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
initial  funding  we  had  forecast  was 
based  on  a  larger  number  of  refugees 
coming  into  the  country  on  a  regular 
basis  than  has  actually  transpired.  I 
would  direct  this  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Is  that  in 
fact  the  basis  for  the  rescission? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  from  California  would 
yield  to  me  at  this  point 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  friend  from  California  to  that  part 
of  the  report  which  appears  on  page 
216,  and  I  quote  as  follows: 

Approval  of  this  rescission  does  not  reflect 
any  change  in  refugee  policy  on  the  part  of 
either  the  President  or  the  Congress.  These 
savings  accrue  because  of  lower  than  antici- 
pated costs  in  several  of  the  refugee  pro- 
grams—principally because  fewer  refugees 
are  arriving  than  was  anticipated.  .  .  .  The 
President's  rescission  proposal  assumes  that 
168,000  Indochinese  would  arrive  during 
1981.  Only  60.000  have  arrived  during  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  believes  it  is  unlikely  that  more  than 
140.000  will  actually  arrive  this  year. 

I  would  further  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  California  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  does  not  in 
any  way  restrict  the  number  of  refu- 
gees who  can  be  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try. It  does,  however,  reduce  the  esti- 
mates for  public  assistance  since  it  is 
clear  that  the  number  of  refugees 
needing  assistance  will  be  lower  than 
originally  anticipated.  The  committee 
recommendation  is  based  on  testimony 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  on  April  28,  and  I 
would  like  to  further  state  to  my 
friend  from  California  that  in  our  sub- 
committee we  believe  that,  based  on 
this  testimony,  that  the  $74.8  million 
rescission  can  be  approved  without 
harming  the  refugees  or  the  States. 

Further,  the  Department  testified 
that  should  the  amoimts  remaining  be 
inadequate  to  fully  fund  cash  and 
medical  assistance  costs,  they  would 
recoimnend  a  supplemental  or  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  1982 
budget,  which  the  gentleman  knows  is 
now  under  consideration  in  our  sub- 
committee. 

We  believe  on  our  subcommittee 
that  our  current  estimates  are  accu- 
rate, but  if  they  turn  out  to  be  wrong. 
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we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  provide 
more  funds  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  should 
make  that  statement  not  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  but  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  sever- 
al others  who  have  inquired.  If  this 
bill  contains  inadequate  money,  then  a 
supplemental  would  have  to  be  sent 
up.  We  would  take  the  matter  up 
either  in  the  supplemental  request  or 
during  the  hearings  on  the  regular 
1982  fiscal  year  budget,  and  we  would 
recommend  additional  money. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  from  the  chairman.  If  I 
could  just  clarify  for  the  record  what 
the  situation  is;  it  is  this:  Under  the 
Refugee  Act  of  last  year,  we  gave  the 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  allow  a  flow  of  14,000  refugees  a 
month  to  come  in.  That  flow  has  been 
reduced  to  about  8.000  to  9,000  over 
the  last  several  months.  However,  the 
State  Department  believes,  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  law,  that  they  have 
the  right  to  make  up  the  monthly  dif- 
ference within  any  1  year,  and  in  the 
event  they  do  that,  it  would  require  us 
to  come  in  for  additional  funding.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
State  Department  makes  the  determi- 
nation as  to  the  numbers  coming  in, 
but  HHS  has  to  pick  up  the  cost  so 
that  local  and  State  governments  do 
not  have  to  pick  this  up. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  clarifying 
that  point. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  statement,  because  I 
think  it  is  terribly  important  that  the 
House  realize  that  the  justification  for 
this  rescission  is  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  refugees  coming  into  this 
country.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
one  of  the  most  effective  programs  we 
have  is  the  matching  grants  program 
under  which  the  private  sector  and 
public  sector  work  together  for  the 
entry  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  and  under- 
score what  the  gentleman  said.  In  Jan- 
uary, the  numbers  were  way  down.  In 
February  and  early  March  they  start- 
ed to  go  up  again,  and  then  they  were 
down.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
spigot  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fish  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FISH.  In  the  event  that  spigot  is 
opened  again,  we  certainly  will  be  back 
to  the  committee  asking  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  his  explanation  of  this 
cut.  The  southern  California  area, 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing along  with  Mr.  Lungren  and 
others,  becomes  the  final  place  of  loca- 
tion for  the  bulk  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
refugees.  We  have  about  200.000  of 
them  down  in  southern  California 
now,  and  they  are  working  to  assimi- 
late. We  are  trying  to  bring  them  into 
our  economy  and  society,  but  there  is 
still  a  very  great  financial  burden  for 
aid  to  many  of  these  people  which  will 
fall  upon  our  local  taxpayers  if  Feder- 
al help  is  not  available.  These  people 
came  here  as  the  guests  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  trust  that  the  chairman  will,  in  his 
future  hearings,  ask  his  most  inquisi- 
tive and  penetrating  questions,  to 
probe  deeply  into  the  need,  because 
these  are  the  guests  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  should  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  local  taxpayers. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
raising  this  point  and  the  chairman 
for  his  response,  because  indeed  for 
those  of  us  that  have  refugees  in  our 
area  and  those  of  us  who  do  not  have 
such  circumstances  maintain  an  inter- 
est hopefully  in  providing  adequate 
funding,  although  the  number  of  refu- 
gees may  be  reduced,  the  spend-out 
program  is  very  questionable  in  terms 
of  any  appropriation  reduction.  So,  it 
looks  like  we  will  be  back,  to  engage 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Natcher's  conunit- 
ment.  I  wish  I  had  the  faith  of  the 
chairman  and  the  administration  in 
reduced  cost  figures  in  this  particular 
program,  but  I  am  very  pleased,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  would  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  so  that  he 
might  further  respond  to  my  concern 
that  even  though  the  number  of  refu- 
gees may  be  down,  the  dollar  amount 
in  terms  of  spend  out  is  actually  ex- 
ceeding, and  it  looks  like  a  shortfall  in 
terms  of  our  State  and  in  terms  of  rev- 
enue from  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settlement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
both  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
that  if  the  occasion  arises  that  he  has 


just  described  to  the  committee,  cer- 
tainly every  consideration  will  be 
given  to  his  request  either  in  a  supple- 
mental or  in  the  regular  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  appreciate  that  support  for  what 
I  think  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  the 
commitment  and  dedication  shown  to 
this  problem.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  H.R.  3512,  the 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  rescissions  legislation 
contains  many  necessary  legislative  ac- 
tions, it  also  contains  many  shortsight- 
ed and  unjustified  reductions  in  Feder- 
al programs.  In  some  areas,  the  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  rescissions 
proposed  by  the  administration  and 
found  the  rescission  requests  counter- 
productive. I  especially  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  their 
action  to  propose  rescissions  in  Feder- 
al education  aid  which  are  substantial- 
ly less  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  com- 
mittee's request  for  rescissions  above 
the  President's  request  for  refugee 
services.  President  Reagan  requested 
rescissions  totaling  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  committee  in- 
creased the  rescission  by  $25  million 
for  a  total  rescission  of  almost  $75  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year. 

The  refugee  assistance  programs  are 
critically  important  for  many  areas  of 
the  country  which  have  large  concen- 
trations of  refugees.  In  my  district, 
Ramsey  County,  Minn.,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  450.000  persons,  we 
have  more  than  10,000  Indochinese 
refugees.  The  Federal  reimbursement 
for  services  provided  to  these  refugees 
by  the  county  and  State  has  been  es- 
sential to  insure  that  the  needs  of  our 
new  residents  are  being  met. 

In  combination  with  the  Reagan  re- 
scissions, the  committee's  proposal  will 
reduce  Federal  reimbursement  for 
cash  assistance  by  approximately  $24.1 
million,  medical  assistance  will  be  re- 
duced by  $12.6  million,  and  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  social  services  will  be 
reduced  by  $4  million. 

The  effect  of  this  action  upon  com- 
munities with  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees will  undoubtedly  be  adverse.  If 
the  administration's  and  the  commit- 
tee's estimation  of  the  projected  need 
for  Federal  funds  are  incorrect,  local 
governments  will  be  forced  to  pay  for 
these  services  from  their  own  limited 
budgets.  The  importance  of  these 
funds  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  recent 
action  of  the  Ramsey  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  This  week  the  board 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  board  that  because  of  the 
financial  difficulties  facing  the  county 
and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate Federal  reimbursement,  further 
initial  resettlement  of  refugees  should 
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take  place  in  other  Jurisdictions.  I 
cannot  endorse  this  action,  but  it  does 
demonstrate  the  level  of  concern  that 
many  communities  have  about  these 
Federal  funds.  These  rescissions  will 
only  serve  to  aggravate  this  situation. 
Federal  policy  has  been  to  reimburse 
fully  the  costs  borne  by  locaX  govern- 
ments in  serving  refugees.  This  policy 
should  continue  and  Congress  must 
insure  that  adequate  funds  are  availa- 
ble for  that  purpose.  For  that  reason. 
this  legislation  leaves  me  in  a  quanda- 
ry. On  one  hand.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  funding 
for  refugee  programs  remains  intact. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  deplore  the 
actions  of  the  administration  and  the 
committee  in  reducing  these  funds. 

The  administration  and  the  commit- 
tee support  these  rescissions  because 
they  believe  that  the  number  of  refu- 
gees entering  this  country  will  de- 
crease and  that  reallocation  of  funds 
can  be  made  between  States.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  these  projections  are  cor- 
rect. I  note  that  the  administration 
has  testified  that  if  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient funds,  they  will  request  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  am  also  mind- 
ful that  the  Labor-Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  Subcommittee  has  acted 
with  compassion  on  these  requests  in 
the  past. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  aware  of  my  concern,  and  I  wish  to 
let  him  know  that  I  am  willing  to  work 
with  him  in  his  oversight  efforts  to  be 
sure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available 
to  assist  the  refugees  in  making  a  diffi- 
cult transition  to  our  country. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, relating  to  page  66  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  re- 
scission of  approximately  $36  million 
related  to  the  closure  of  public  health 
hospitals  and  clinics.  Under  the  rule, 
an  amendment  cannot  be  offered  to 
restore  funding,  but  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  able  and  respected 
chairman  of  Labor.  Health,  Human 
Resources  and  Education  Subcommit- 
tee have  not  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  entitlement  of  free  medi- 
cal care  to  eligible  beneficiaries. 

This  matter  is  better  left  to  the 
proper  authorization  committees.  If 
the  gentleman  would  comment  further 
on  the  action  our  committee  took.  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  First,  before  an- 
swering  the   gentleman's   question   I 


want  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to 
know  that  as  one  of  the  new  members 
on  our  subcommittee,  we  are  certainly 
delighted  to  serve  with  him.  and  con- 
sider it  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
him  on  our  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  correct. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  understanding  as 
to  the  committee  action.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  gentleman's  attention,  as 
he  well  knows,  to  that  part  of  the 
report  which  appears  on  page  207,  and 
I  quote  as  follows: 

Approval  of  this  request  does  not  affect 
the  entitlement  of  the  merchant  seaman  to 
Federally  subsidized  health  care  which  the 
President  has  proposed  be  eliminated.  This 
issue  is  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  •  •  • 

That  is  the  way  we  held  at  the 
markup,  and  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
in  addition  to  that,  when  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  Public  Law  93-155.  we 
emphatically  stated  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  we  on  our  subcom- 
mittee change  that  law. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment.  It  has  been  a 
real  pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  committee.  I  might  also 
thank  him  for  his  assistance  in  this 
particular  bill  and  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  on  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

The  language  as  I  understand  it  in 
the  report  binds  our  committee  to  seri- 
ously consider  a  request  to  add  funds 
to  the  1982  bill  to  upgrade  a  particular 
facility  If  a  conununity  makes  a  firm 
conunitment  to  take  over  a  hospital. 
Such  language  is  vital  to  those  areas 
which  are  impacted  by  the  decision  to 
close  these  public  health  facilities. 
Could  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
clarify  for  me  if.  under  this  bill,  future 
funding  is  possible  in  the  event  a  com- 
munity is  working  closely  with  a  pri- 
vate concern  for  the  taking  over  of  a 
hospital? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  correct, 
and  certainly  every  consideration 
would  be  given  to  such  a  request. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  clarification.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  me  because  such 
an  interest  could  arise  in  several  of 
these  locations.  My  own  city,  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  had  a  similar  problem 
some  years  ago  with  another  Federal 
hospital,  and  with  the  magnificent 
help  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  BoGGS)  who  has  been  a 
champion  for  the  cause  of  public 
health  hospitals  since  she  has  entered 
office,  we  were  able  to  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement with  private  concerns  to 
take  over  the  hospital.  Hopefully,  if  it 
is  feasible  and  if  indeed  the  hospital  is 
closed  as  a  public  health  facility,  we 
may  be  able  to  do  the  same  in  this 
case. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  At  this  time  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BCXjGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  gentleman  sield. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  regard,  and  as  he  also 
knows,  of  course,  the  New  Orleans 
Hospital  is  an  areawide  hospital. 
There  are  seven  clinics  in  seven  differ- 
ent cities,  including  one  in  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  that  are  within  the  satel- 
lite area  of  the  New  Orleans  Hospital. 

a  1800 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  in 
any  consideration  of  the  closing  of  any 
public  sector  arrangements,  we  would 
consider  those  satellite  facilities  as 
well. 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  and  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs)  for 
her  (x>mments. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
rescinds  $751.2  million  from  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  program;  and  $234.5  mil- 
lion from  the  CETA  countercyclical 
public  service  jobs  program.  Both  of 
these  rescissions  have  been  requested 
by  the  administration  and  as  this  body 
acts  to  rescind  these  funds.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  insure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  act  fairly  and  responsi- 
bly in  implemehting  the  changes  that 
will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  already 
moved  to  reduce  the  staff  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administra- 
tion by  160  slots:  however,  it  is 
planned  that  50  percent  of  this  staff 
reduction,  or  80  positions,  will  be 
taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship Programs.  This  action  cannot  be 
called  responsible  and  can  be  expected 
to  severely  cripple  one  very  important 
aspect  of  the  CETA  operation  by 
denying  local  apprenticeship  councils 
the  services  of  the  Bureau. 

Given  that  this  body  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  oversee  all  of  the 
changes  that  are  likely  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  this  legislation;  I  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  be  in- 
structed to  equally  disperse  all  staff 
reductions  so  as  to  prevent  any  single 
bureau,  administration,  or  other  struc- 
tural unit,  from  experiencing  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  staff  reductions. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (liCr. 
Clay)  yield  to  me  at  this  point? 
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Ux.  CLAY.  I  wlU  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Clay)  has  stated  to  the 
House,  this  is  an  important  matter. 

This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  subcommittee 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill  on  the 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations.  We  are 
now  in  the  process  of  holding  hear- 
ings. We  are  Just  about  through  the 
hearings  on  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  every  consid- 
eration will  be  given  to  his  request 
during  the  hearings  and  at  the 
markup  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Natcher). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Albosta 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order. ) 

A  LETTER  TO  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  letter  that  I  am  going  to  send 
to  the  Pope  on  Monday,  May  18,  and 
any  Member  who  would  like  to  sign 
that  letter  wishing  him  well  is  invited 
to  sign.  It  is  a  very  short  letter,  and  I 
will  not  even  bother  to  read  it  now. 

One  of  my  staff  people  is  out  in  the 
Raybum  room  right  now  taking  signa- 
tures, and  I  would  hope  that  all  the 
Members  would  get  their  names  on 
this  letter.  We  are  going  to  get  it  out 
to  the  Pope  on  Monday. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
opexatioh  and  maintenance 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  maintenance."  $755,000.  to  be  paid  from 
the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  permanent 
fund. 

AMENDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  On 
page  79.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following: 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  chapter  shall  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  issuance,  implementation,  or  en- 
forcement of  any  rule,  regulation,  standard, 
guideline,  recommendation,  or  order  which 
includes  any  ratio,  quota,  or  other  numeri- 
cal requirement  related  to  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  sex.  and  which  requires 
any  individual  or  entity  to  take  any  action 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  hiring  or  promotion 
policies  or  practices  of  such  individual  or 
entity.  (2)  the  admissions  policies  or  prac- 
tices of  such  individual  or  entity. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  here 


would  not.  I  would  hope,  have  to  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  for  a  lot  of 
debate,  because  it  is  precisely  the  same 
language  that  this  House  has  included 
in  appropriation  bills  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  and  which  places  antiquota 
language  in  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  and  Labor 
budgets.  This  amendment  would  stop 
the  use  of  discriminatory  quotas  in 
education  and  employment.  The  lan- 
guage is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  the  House  has  previously  put  in 
continuing  appropriations  and  regular 
appropriations  bills.  I  would  ask  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  or  any  other  Act  or  resolution 
shall  be  available  for  planning  or  adminis- 
tering any  user- reimbursement  program  or 
policy  that  requires  reimbursement  for  com- 
puter services  and  equipment  provided  by 
the  House  Information  Systems  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  House  Leadership  offices. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  On 
page  81.  after  line  7,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  103.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  or  any  other  Act  or  resolution 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  subsidies 
for  operation  of  either  the  Senate  or  House 
restaurants. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It  is  what 
I  call  an  equal-sacrifice  amendment. 

It  has  always  been  very  interesting 
to  me  to  see  how  consistent  all  of 
those  who  are  asking  other  Americans 
to  be  frugal  and  to  make  sacrifices 
themselves  seem  quite  reluctant  to 
participate  in  that  sacrifice.  Last  week 
we  enacted  a  budget  that  calls  upon 
poor  people  to  make  great  sacrifices  in 
the  name  of  a  sound  economic  nation- 
al policy.  Yesterday  in  obedience  to 
that  call,  the  Agriculture  Committees 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  approved 
plans  that  would  knock  about  1  mil- 
lion people  off  the  food  stamp  rolls. 


So  we  are  asking  the  poor  to  give  up 
something  very  substantial  in  this  war 
against  inflation,  namely,  their  assist- 
ance for  buying  food.  Yet  we  in  the 
higher  salaried  brackets,  we  who  are 
well  paid,  are  enjoying  subsidized  food. 
In  fact,  we  have  our  food  stamps  or 
equivalent  in  our  subsidized  facilities, 
and  I  find  that  to  be  interesting 
enough.  Although  the  House  side  has 
been  pretty  good,  it  still  is  subsidized, 
and  it  still  even  has  a  deficit.  I  find  a 
pretty  big  deficit  on  the  other  side. 

We  do  not  even  know  how  much  it 
takes  to  operate  the  White  House 
mess.  Why  should  dedicated  Presiden- 
tial knife  wielders  eat  subsidized 
meals,  with  no  question  of  reduction, 
when  millions  of  poor  people  are  in 
line  to  lose  their  food  assistance? 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  when  we 
demand  that  the  poor  lay  their  stom- 
achs on  the  line,  we  can  also  put  our 
stomachs  on  the  line.  If  they  can  pay 
their  own  way,  then  I  think  we  should 
also.  If  the  restraurants  on  either  side 
are  enjoying  a  million-dollar  subsidy,  I 
think  they  can  give  that  up  in  the 
name  of  equal  sacrifice. 

The  way  I  calculate  it  under  this 
amendment  is  that  the  sacrifice  would 
amount  to  $1  for  every  person  who  is 
thrown  off  the  food  stamp  program. 
Let  us  say  $1  billion  would  be  saved  by 
the  food  stamp  reduction.  My  equal- 
sacrifice  amendment  would  require 
the  Congress  to  give  up  $1  for  every 
$1,000  given  up  by  the  poor.  I  can  see 
the  accounting  now,  $1  from  us,  $1,000 
from  the  poor. 

They  give  up  the  possibility  of 
buying  chicken;  we  cut  out  subsidized 
T-bone  steaks  and  maybe  a  couple  of 
beers,  maybe  only  one  beer,  the  way 
the  prices  are  going  up.  They  give  up 
the  possibility  of  buying  milk;  we  give 
up  the  subsidy  on  custards.  They  give 
up  fresh  Jruits  and  vegetables;  we  give 
up  our  subsidized  Scarsdale  diets. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  give  up 
much,  only  that  if  we  are  moving  to 
kill  food  stamps  for  1  million  people 
and  if  we  are  moving  to  kill  subsidized 
school  lunches  for  I  million  more,  why 
can  we  not  pay  the  full  price  of  our 
own  lunches?  If  a  first-grader  can  pay 
the  going  rate,  then  I  think  we  can 
pay  the  full  tab,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired from  the  stomachs  of  people  in 
need,  surely  we  who  are  not  in  that 
need  can  give  up  a  little  bit  of  a  subsi- 
dized meal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  I  hesitate  to  proceed,  but  I 
reserved  the  point  of  order,  as  the  gen- 
tleman will  recall. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  E>oes  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
move  to  strike  the  last  word? 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  to  make  this  point,  but  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  this  last 
week  worked  through  the  lunch  hour 
many  times.  I  went  3  days  without  any 
lunch.  I  am  serious  about  this,  because 
when  we  did  get  through,  the  lines 
were  so  long  everywhere  we  went 
around  this  Capitol  that  we  just 
simply  could  not  get  in  and  we  did  not 
have  the  time. 

Polks  do  not  realize  that  there  are 
40  or  50  Members  who  get  so  busy  that 
they  have  this  problem.  I  know.  too. 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez),  is  one  of  the  harder  work- 
ers in  this  Congress,  but  this  is  the  sit- 
uation. Let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
way  or  hardly  any  way  to  break  even 
on  a  restaurant  that  serves  the  public 
one  meal  a  day,  and  that  is  approxi- 
mately what  happens.  But  if  the  work 
of  this  Congress  is  delayed,  the  extent 
of  the  delay  is  lessened  if  we  have 
some  kind  of  food  available  here  to  eat 
and  to  continue  to  work. 

On  the  bill  that  we  have  before  us, 
we  met  at  9:30  and  we  went  imtil  2:30 
without  break,  considering  over  500 
items.  I  am  just  saying  that  to  have 
this  food  available  aroiuid  here  is 
highly  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  of  order  is 
that  the  gentleman  proposed  to  in- 
clude language  in  the  bill  that  funds 
made  available  in  other  appropriation 
acts  are  not  to  be  covered  by  this  one, 
and  that  is  clearly  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  have,  therefore,  to  insist  on 
my  point  of  order  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  un- 
ierstands  that  everybody's  work  is  not 
as  regulated  as  that  of  some  of  us  on 
committees.  When  they  wish  to  eat, 
they  can  eat,  but  we  have  to  eat  when 
we  can.  I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 
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this,  but  that  in  everyday  language  is 
the  reason. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  withdraw 
his  amendment.  The  gentleman  sees 
his  experience  and  I  am  teUing  the 
gentleman  what  some  of  the  rest  of  us 
have. 

Now.  the  prices  are  out  of  this  world 
that  you  pay  if  you  are  conscious  of 
that,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield,  even  though  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  address  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  he  desires  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  very,  very 
brief.  The  point  of  order  is  that  it  goes 
beyond  this  bill,  to  use  the  words 
"funds  appropriated  by  this  or  any 
other  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  cite  Deschler's  Pro- 
cedures, chapter  26,  section  3.3,  which 
reads  as  follows: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  chairman 
please.  I  did  not  quite  grasp  the  basis 
of  the  point  of  order.  I  wonder  if  I 
could  have  a  very  brief  summation  of 
the  reason  for  the  point  of  order— the 
basis  for  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  On  the  basis  that  it 
is  essential  and  economical,  economi- 
cal for  the  country  and  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  food  available  around 
here.  That  Is  the  reason  I  make  it;  but 
the  point  of  order  is  that  it  goes  to 
other  provisions  in  the  act  which  are 
not  before  the  Congress,  which  clearly 
is  reaching  out  and  amounts  to  legisla- 
tion, changing  the  existing  act. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well.  I  am  address- 
ing the  amendment  to  this  title. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  clause  2.  rule 
XXI.  is  the  reference  to  which  I  make 


An  amendment  to  a  general  appropriation 
bill  in  the  form  of  a  limiUtion  which  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  funds  appropriated  in  other 
acts  is  legislation  and  not  in  order. 

That  is  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Chair,  therefore,  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  false  impression  that 
this  amendment  creates.  There  is  no 
subsidy  being  paid  or  appropriated  in 
this  or  any  other  appropriation  bill  to 
subsidize  the  operation  of  the  House 
restaurant  system.  The  restaurant 
system  is  under  the  control  and  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Ed  Jones,  and  his  Services 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  That  Commit- 
tee has  supervised  the  restaurant 
system  since  1971.  as  was  directed  by 
House  Resolution  317. 

House  Resolution  317  of  the  92d 
Congress  sets  up  a  revolving  fund  to 
insure  that  the  restaurant  system 
would  operate  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  The  operation  of  the  fund  as 
well  as  the  restaurants,  and  related  ac- 
tivities, are  managed  by  the  Services 
Subcommittee. 

According  to  the  most  recent  audit 
of  the  restaurant  fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  system  earned 
an  $11,000  profit  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
the  latest  year  for  which  financial 
data  are  available.  Not  1  cent  of  appro- 
priated money  was  used. 

Since  1977.  the  restaurant  system 
has  earned  a  profit  of  $449,320.03. 
These  profits  have  all  been  turned 
over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 
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Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
1981.  $210,000,000  shall  not  become  availa- 
ble for  obligation  until  October  1.  1981:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  deferral  shall  consist  of 
$23,000,000  from  bus  and  bus  related  proj- 
ecU.  $28,000,000  from  existing  raU  systems 
modernization  and  extensions.  $67,000,000 
from  new  systems  and  downtown  people 
movers.  $52,000,000  from  urban  initiatives. 
$15,000,000  from  planning.  $15,000,000  from 
innovative  techniques  and  $10,000,000  from 
technology  introduction. 

Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
recommended  in  this  chapter  funding 
of  $221,402,000,  which  is  a  cut  of 
$112,960,000  fix)m  the  request  of 
$334,362,000.  Additional  funding  of 
$17,938,000  was  also  approved  for  the 
Cainily  housing  pay  raise  and  appears 
in  that  section  of  the  bill.  A  deferral  of 
$92  million  has  also  been  recom- 
mended in  the  bill. 

In  my  first  appearance  on  the  floor 
as  a  subcommittee  chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  present  these  recommenda- 
tions which  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  committee.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Regula,  of  Ohio,  for  his  diligent 
work,  generous  support,  and  participa- 
tion in  our  subcommittee's  delibera- 
tions. 

I  wish  first  to  note  that  although 
the  committee  strongly  supports  de- 
fense spending,  it  is  vitally  interested 
in  assuring  that  only  necessary  fuinds 
are  appropriated.  The  committee  takes 
very  seriously  its  responsibility  to 
review  these  large  program  increases 
to  assure  that,  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  decreases  in  other  areas,  we 
get  the  best  use  of  our  dollar. 

The  conunittee  has  approved  $90 
million  for  additional  planning  and 
design  funds  to  allow  for  an  anticipat- 
ed expansion  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1983  programs.  It  has 
also  approved  an  additional  $112  mil- 
lion for  family  housing  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  pur  military.  In  addi- 
tion, $19  million  has  been  approved 
for  project  starts  to  meet  operational 
dates  for  the  Army.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Air  Force. 

Reductions  have  been  made  for  proj- 
ects that  were  not  of  an  urgent  nature, 
could  not  be  obligated  in  an  orderly 
fashion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  or  were  not 
fully  justified. 

The  major  reductions  include  a  de- 
ferral of  $92  million  and  a  reduction  of 
$26.5  million  for  MX  planning  and 
design.  This  was  done  because  of  the 
President's  ongoing  review  of  the  MX 
plan  and  delays  in  the  environmental 
impact  statement.  This  action  is  rec- 
ommended to  assure  that  planning 
and  design  funds  are  not  used  for  any 
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contracts  until  final  decisions  on  the 
MX  basing  mode  have  been  resolved. 

Also,  a  reduction  of  $26  million  from 
Air  Force  and  Anny  rapid  deployment 
force  planning  has  been  recommend- 
ed. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense's  request 
for  contingency  funds  has  been  re- 
duced by  $10  million  because  of  the 
availability  of  sufficient  funds.  Var- 
ious other  reductions  have  been  made 
because  of  the  lack  of  urgency  or  the 
inability  to  obligate  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heartily  recom- 
mend that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  on  the  military  con- 
struction chapter  be  adopted  as  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

AMKIfSMKMT  OtTKREB  BY  MS.  riKDLER 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Fiedler:  On 
page  93.  strike  lines  15-24  and  substitute  in 
lieu  thereof: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
IMl.  $238,500,000  shall  not  become  availa- 
ble for  obligation  until  October  1.  1981:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  deferral  shall  consist  of 
$23,000,000  from  bus  and  bus-related  proj- 
ects. $28,000,000  from  existing  rail  systems 
modernization  and  extensions,  $95,500,000 
from  new  systems  and  downtown  people 
movers.  $52,000,000  from  urt>an  initiatives. 
$15,000,000  from  planning.  $15,000,000  from 
innovative  techniques,  and  $10,000,000  from 
technology  Introduction. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  amend  H.R.  3512  to  further  delete 
$28.5  million.  The  specific  project  I  am 
moving  to  defer  is  the  "downtown 
people  mover"  in  Los  Angeles.  Beyond 
the  fact  that  this  project  is  an  attempt 
to  undo  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram and  the  Latta-Gramm  amend- 
ment, this  project  is  an  utter  waste  of 
tax  dollars. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  what  I  mean. 
First,  this  project  will  end  up  costing 
millions  of  tax  dollars.  When  original- 
ly conceived,  it  was  supposed  to  cost 
$124  million.  Recent  estimates  put  the 
price  tag  for  the  full  system  at  $259 
million,  although  proponents  are  now 
willing  to  scale  that  back  to  $175  mil- 
lion; so  we  are  actually  saving  many 
more  millions  by  deferring  this  $28.5 
million  today. 

The  project  would  place  a  Disney 
Ijuid  monorail  around  2.9  miles  of 
downtown  Los  Angeles.  This  is  an  area 
that  is  virtually  deserted  except 
during  business  hours.  This  is  not  a 
mass  transit  system.  It  will  not  take 
cars  off  the  Los  Angeles  Freeway  be- 
cause in  order  to  get  to  this  monorail, 
you  would  have  to  travel  either  by  bus 
or  vehicle  to  reach  it. 

The  GAO  says  this  area  would  be 
better  off  served  by  bus  rather  than 
by  rail  transit  and  there  is  already  a 
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minibus  service  operating  very  success- 
fully. 

Furthermore,  every  independent 
group  that  has  looked  at  this  project 
has  recommended  that  it  not  be  built. 
For  example,  a  citizens  advisory  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  study  it  and  they 
spent  1  year  doing  so.  The  advisory 
committee  recommended  that  the  Los 
Angeles  people  mover  not  be  built. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers recommends  against  it  as  do  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
city's  major  papers  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations. 

In  short,  except  for  a  small  group  of 
special  interests,  no  one  wants  this 
project. 

Los  Angeles  has  severe  transporta- 
tion problems  and  this  particular 
project  would  do  nothing  to  alleviate 
them.  It  does  not  take  our  disadvan- 
taged citizens  from  where  they  live  to 
where  they  can  find  jobs,  so  what  we 
have  is  a  project  that  does  not  make 
economic  sense.  It  does  not  make 
transportation  sense. 

We  are  going  to  be  making  some  ex- 
tremely difficult  decisions  in  the 
House  in  the  next  few  months  con- 
cerning funding  for  various  projects 
and  programs.  Why  should  we  spend 
this  $28.5  million  today  and  eventually 
millions  of  dollars  more  to  fund  a 
project  that  every  independent  observ- 
er says  is  not  a  good  idea.  I  believe 
each  project  must  be  looked  at  individ- 
ually. There  may  be  places  in  this 
country  where  a  people  mover  project 
would  be  viable.  In  Los  Angeles  it  is 
not. 

The  taxpayers  in  this  country  do  not 
need  to  have  their  money  wasted,  so  I 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  today  in 
voting  in  favor  of  deferring  this  addi- 
tional $28.5  million  from  H.R.  3512. 
The  taxpayers  who  pay  the  bills  and 
the  people  who  need  real  transporta- 
tion solutions  will  thank  you. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  true  facts  with  regard  to  this 
project.  The  downtown  people  mover 
is  all  located  in  my  district.  I  have  rep- 
resented this  area  since  1949.  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council.  I  was  involved  in  the  re- 
development plans  for  that  area  and  I 
know  its  needs  better  than  anyone  in 
this  House  or  any  bureaucrat  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  people  mover  will  run  from  the 
convention  center  to  Union  Station, 
each  of  which  will  have  a  satellite 
parking  area  so  that  people  coming 
from  all  over  the  city  can  park  there 
and  then  take  the  people  mover  to 
their  destination  in  the  downtown  sec- 
tion. 

There  are  147,000  employees,  12,000 
residents,  and  1,500  businesses  located 
in  this  area.  The  system  will  provide 
mobility,  and  reduce  air  pollution  be- 
cause the  cars  parked  in  these  satel- 


lites will  not  be  coming  into  the  down- 
town section  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  system  will  require  no  Govern- 
ment subsidy  once  it  is  operational. 

Buildings  have  been  and  are  being 
constructed  to  accommodate  the 
downtown  people  mover.  For  an  exam- 
ple, $3  billion  of  private  construction 
have  been  predicated  on  the  system 
and  businesses  have  already  started  to 
spend  money  for  tunnels  and  other 
things  that  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date the  general  public  that  will  come 
into  this  area. 

It  Is  said  that  there  is  no  support  for 
this  project,  but  that  is  not  true.  This 
project  has  been  supported  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Civic  Council  since  1947. 

It  is  supported  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors and  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District. 

It  is  supported  also  by  the  Southern 
California  Council  of  Governments, 
and  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Every  union  in  Los  Angeles  that  I 
know  of  supports  this  program  and  it 
is  also  heavily  supported  by  the  busi- 
ness community. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone  can 
take  the  position  that  no  one  wants 
this  project  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  has  broad  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read 
parts  of  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city.  The  mayor  has  this 
to  say: 

I  am  disturbed  to  hear  that  those  who 
oppose  a  continuing  Federal  commitment 
are  portraying  our  own  efforts  as  those  of  a 
•small  number  of  special  interest  groups." 
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Not  only  have  the  city  council  and  I  sup- 
ported this  project  continuously  over  the 
past  5  years,  but  the  project  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Transporta- 
tion Commission's  four-part  program  to 
bring  a  comprehensive  transportation 
system  to  our  city  and  to  our  area. 

I  am  further  distressed— 

The  mayor  goes  on— 

that  a  total  project  cost  figure  of  $250  mil 
lion  is  being  used  by  those  opposing  the 
project.  The  project  has  always  been  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $175  million, 
and  despite  inflationary  pressures  that  have 
forced  some  adjustments  in  the  scope  of  the 
project,  we  anticipate  the  cost  remaining  at 
that  level. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Not  at  this  point— 

This  is  an  Important  project  for  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
downtown  revitalization  program  where 
over  $3  billion  in  development  is  currently 
under  construction  and/or  committed.  Fur- 
thermore, based  on  the  commitment  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  DPM,  develop- 
ers along  the  DPM  route  have  already  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  in  improvements 
linked  directly  to  the  construction  of  the 
DPM. 
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The  time  of  the 
California      (Mr. 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman      from 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
mayor  goes  on— 

A  portion  of  the  DPM  tunnel  is  presently 
under  construction  as  part  of  the  Crocker 
Center  complex  and  easements  over  the 
DPM  were  provided  by  Security  Pacific 
Bank  and  the  World  Trade  Center  develop- 
ers as  part  of  their  development  plans. 

Again  indicating  that  the  business 
community  is  behind  this  project. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAK  Not  at  tnis  point. 

The  mayor  says— 

For  those  who  have  criticized  the  need  fcr 
this  type  of  major  downtown  circulation 
system.  I  question  when  they  last  have  vis- 
ited downtown  or  the  depth  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  overall  transportation  plans. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  new  spirit  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  where  a  1,100-unit 
apartment  senior  center  is  nearing  comple- 
tion on  one  of  the  planned  DPM  stations 
and  where  the  first  element  of  a  4,000-unit 
mixed  income  complex  is  soon  to  get  under 
construction. 

These  are  people  who  would  be 
served  by  this  unit.  In  addition,  the 
mayor  says: 

The  system  is  an  integral  part  of  a  major 
proposed  retail  complex.  While  there  are  al- 
ready 1.500  businesses  and  140,000  employ- 
ees in  the  DPM  corridor,  we  have  plans  for 
even  greater  community  revitalization.  The 
system  makes  both  economic  and  long-term 
mobility  sense  for  the  Los  Angeles  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  comes  from  a 
mayor  that  was  just  recently  reelected 
to  a  third  term  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  received  by  anyone  ever  elected 
mayor  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
downtown  people-mover  project  was 
on  his  program  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning for  reelection,  so  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  has  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  I 
hope  that  every  Member  of  this  House 
takes  a  position  based  on  facts,  and  on 
the  true  need  for  this  project  in  the 
downtown  section  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  just  to  establish  the 
facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roemer,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  is  this  the  first  or 
the  last  in  a  series  of  payments  for 
this  project?  Where  does  it  stand? 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  There  has  already 
been  a  payment  made  in  the  past  of 
approximately  $16  million.  This  is  the 
second  payment  that  is  t>eing  request- 
ed. There  is  a  program  almost  com- 
pleted whereby  the  business  communi- 
ty has  agreed  to  establish  an  assess- 
ment district  to  defray  operational 
and  maintenance  costs.  This  is  some- 
thing that  is  unique  for  the  private 
sector,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. My  question,  though  is  to  the 
point:  Are  there  any  additional  Feder- 
al funds  needed  to  complete  the 
project? 

Mr.  RO'YBAL.  Probably  to  complete 
the  project  there  will  be  additional 
funds  needed  not  to  exceed  $116  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  $116  million  in  addi- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  will  probably  be 
the  total. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  see.  I  have  one  final 
question.  What  about  the  report  we 
have  heard  from  the  well  just  a 
minute  ago,  trying  to  establish  the 
facts,  that  a  citizens'  group  in  Los  An- 
geles studied  it  for  1  year  and  reported 
imfavorably  on  the  project? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  citizens'  group 
did  not  report  unfavorably  on  that 
project.  The  citizens'  group  made  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  the 
project,  and  their  recommendations 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  re- 
vised project  now  t>eing  presented  to 
this  House. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
pute the  statement  the  gentleman 
made  regarding  the  citizens'  study.  I 
have  it  right  here  with  me  and  would 
be  happy  to  show  it  to  anybody  who 
would  like  to  see  the  specific  language 
where  they  clearly  state  that  they  do 
not  support  it,  that  they  do  not  feel  it 
is  the  best  form  of  transportation, 
that  it  is  not  as  cost  effective  as  they 
would  like  to  see.  and  that  they  have 
many  grave  concerns  about  it. 

But  further  regarding  the  issue  that 
there  has  been  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  in- 
quired of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation today  to  check  out  whether 
or  not  that  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Policy  Department, 
where  it  says: 


•  •  •  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  never  legally  or  morally 
obligated  itself  to  this  project  by  the  issu- 
ance of  the  appropriate  legal  document 
(letter  of  intent). 

It  further  goes  on  to  say: 

I  must  reiterate  that  our  letter  of  intent 
procedure,  as  mandated  by  congressional 
appropriation  and  authorizing  legislation  is 
the  only  sure  commitment  of  Federal  funds 
(subject,  of  course,  to  actual  appropriations) 
other  than  an  actual  grant  itself.  Local  offi- 
cials and  businesses  have  always  been  aware 
of  this  legislatively  imposed  requirement. 

We,  therefore,  do  not  feel  that  Loe  Ange- 
les has  a  commitment  from  us  to  construct  a 
DPM,  and  oppose  its  specific  Inclusion  in 
our  program  because  of  the  serious  financial 
pressure  it  would  put  on  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol spending. 

I  will  simply  state  that  I  believe 
there  is  a  small  special-interest  group 
that  would  surely  be  benefited  by  this 
project. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  May  I  respond  to 
that.  I  have  already  read  a  large  list  of 
groups  and  organizations  supporting 
the  program  including  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  unions,  the  downtown 
businessmen. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is,  of 
course,  involved  through  its  business 
members,  from  all  over  the  city,  so  the 
gentlewoman  is  mistaken  when  she 
even  suggests  that  only  a  small  spe- 
cial-interest group  is  backing  the 
project.  This  is  something  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  desperately  needs 
and  something  that  was  committed,  I 
think,  imder  the  Nixon  and  Ford  ad- 
ministration. The  Los  Angeles  propos- 
al was  accepted  in  competition  with 
other  cities  and  the  entire  country.  It 
has  broad  support,  not  just  from  a  few 
individuals,  but  a  cross  section  of 
people  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

With  regard  to  this  so-called  citi- 
zens' committee,  I  do  not  know  who 
appointed  the  citizens'  committee.  My 
understanding  is  that  they  were  self- 
appointed. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  wiU  yield  at  this 
point. 

Ms.  FIEIDLER.  That  citizens'  com- 
mittee was  appointed  specifically  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  to  study  the 
issue.  They  were  roughly  the  citizens 
who  participated,  and  I  just  needed  to 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  not  the  infor- 
mation I  have  at  all.  The  information 
is  that  it  was  a  self-appointed  commit- 
tee that  volunteered  its  service.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, however,  are  now  in  this  plan. 
They  did  not  turn  it  down.  They  criti- 
cized it,  and  the  plan  was  corrected  to 
meet  criticisms  that  were  advanced  by 
members  of  that  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoYBAL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
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words,  and  1  rise  in  support  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  of  good  will  and  proper  motiva- 
tion on  both  sides  of  this  very  contro- 
versial issue,  but  I  think  the  best  time 
to  stop  a  project  of  this  nature  is 
before  it  is  begun.  I  would  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  are  talking  about 
2.9  miles  of  people  mover  at  a  cost  of 
some  $250  million.  My  arithmetic  tells 
me  that  is  about  $80  million  a  mile  to 
go  from  the  train  station  to  the  con- 
vention center. 

Most  people  going  to  conventions  do 
not  go  by  train  to  Los  Angeles.  But  un- 
doubtedly commitments  have  been 
made  by  past  administrations,  both 
Republican  and  Democratic,  and, 
indeed,  commitments  may  have  been 
made  by  this  Congress.  But  I  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  lot  of  commitments 
have  been  made  that  cannot  and 
should  not  be  kept,  in  the  public  inter- 
est. There  is  not  unanimity  of  support 
in  the  local  community  at  all.  The 
community  is  divided. 

There  has  been  a  very  critical  GAO 
report  of  the  people  mover  business  in 
general,  and  I  believe  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  $250  million  in  these  critical 
times  for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  ques- 
tionable operation  of  2.9  miles  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  is  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. What  I  think  would  come  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  transportation  and 
of  much  more  importance  would  be 
the  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  corridor 
which  would  serve  11  million  people 
on  Amtrak.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
find  every  nickel  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on  to  support  those  sections  of 
Amtrak  that  are  heavily  used  and 
ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  his  interest 
in  the  San  Diego-Los  Angeles  Amtrak 
corridor  and  share  his  enthusiasm  for 
increased  ridership  on  that  route.  I 
would  simply  point  out  that  the 
people  mover  will  be  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Los  Angeles-Wilshire 
corridor  subway  system  and  the  Union 
Rail  Station.  For  those  people  who 
wish  to  take  a  transit  system  in  order 
to  travel  to  a  major  rail  link  between 
other  major  cities  and  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  this  system  will  provide  an  in- 
tegral link.  It  will  permit  them  to 
make  that  connection  without  getting 
into  their  automobiles  and  that  is  very 
important  for  the  low-income  people. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  this  is  going  to 
cost  $80  million  a  mile? 


Mr.  BURGENER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.   I  guess  we  can  be 
thankful  it  is  only  a  couple  of  miles 
long. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  use  the  figure  of 
$250  million.  That  in  fact  was  the 
figure  reported  in  the  paper,  and  at 
one  time  the  figure  estimated,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  figure  now  is  $163  mil- 
lion, not  $250  million.  So  in  the  state- 
ment, although  at  one  time  that  figure 
was  used,  those  who  are  opposed  obvi- 
ously would  like  to  continue  to  use 
that  figure,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  40 
IJercent  less  than  the  original  figure. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  Even  as- 
suming that  it  is  $150  million  in  round 
figures,  that  comes  to  $50  million  a 
mile.  I  think  we  have  to  consider  once 
in  awhile  around  here  not  only  what 
might  be  nice  but  what  we  can  really 
and  truly  afford.  In  my  best  judgment, 
I  think  we  cannot  afford  this,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  clarify 
the  containment  of  this  section  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
within  the  framework  of  the  Gramm- 
Latta  amendment.  The  President  re- 
quested $900  million  of  supplemental 
appropriations:  the  committee  recom- 
mends $780  million.  The  President  rec- 
ommended two  rescissions  for  $36.2 
million:  the  committee  provides  three 
rescissions  for  $69.2  million.  The  Presi- 
dent recommended  deferrals  of  $210 
million:  the  committee  provides  defer- 
rals of  $210  million. 

Planning  for  the  Los  Angeles  down- 
town people  mover  began  in  1969  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  improvement  of  its 
regional  freeway  and  transit  system. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  critical  traffic  con- 
gestion problem  that  will  increase 
with  developments  in  process  that  add 
almost  60,000  employees  and  $3  billion 
of  new  construction  before  1990— 
predicated  in  major  part  on  the  down- 
town people  mover. 

Unfortunately,  additional  buses  and 
street  improvements  alone  will  not 
solve  the  problem  and  would  probably 
exacerbate  the  already  critical  air  pol- 
lution problem. 

The  DPM.  planned  and  partially  ini- 
tiated, is  a  system  of  automated  vehi- 
cles operating  on  a  2.9-mile  grade-sepa- 
rated guideway.  It  will  include  11  sta- 
tions and  facilities  for  transferring  to 
other  modes  of  travel  at  both  ends.  It 
will  run  from  the  convention  center  to 
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Union  Station,  serving  an  area  of 
147,000  employees.  12.000  residents, 
and  1,500  businesses.  Around  70.000 
passengers  per  day  will  ride  the 
system  by  1990.  The  system  will  pro- 
vide mobility,  reduce  air  pollution,  and 
will  permit  the  heart  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les region  to  operate.  It  can  be  expand- 
ed easily. 

Implementation  of  a  downtown 
people  mover  was  adopted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  in  1974  as  part  of 
the  official  plan  for  the  city.  The 
downtown  people  mover  program  was 
supported  by  the  Nixon,  Ford,  and 
Carter  administrations.  In  1976  it  com- 
peted with  38  other  communities  to  be 
a  part  of  our  national  policy.  It  was  se- 
lected as  a  tier  1  city  and  is  the  only 
tier  1  city  which  has  a  viable  project. 
In  1976,  Transportation  Secretary 
William  Coleman  committed  $11  mil- 
lion for  engineering  of  the  project.  He 
further  stated  that  subject  to  environ- 
mental clearances  and  other  statutory 
conditions,  it  was  UMTA's  intention  to 
provide  up  to  $100  million  from  the 
discretionary  capital  grant  fund  to  the 
project. 

In  April  1980,  Transportation  Secre- 
tary Neil  Goldschmidt  advised  that 
DOT  would  provide  the  full  Federal 
share  of  the  estimated  $175  million 
cost  if  the  environmental  require- 
ments were  met.  The  environmental 
impact  statement  for  the  project  was 
satisfactorily  completed  on  July  14, 
1980. 

As  a  consequence,  the  96th  Congress 
approved  $41.5  million  for  the  start  of 
construction  with  $70  million  project- 
ed for  1982.  However,  because  of  Fed- 
eral spending  reductions,  the  supple- 
mental bill  before  you  reduces  the 
$41.5  million  to  $28.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  consideration  for  fiscal 
year  1982  will  not  be  $70  million  but 
$13  million  which  represents  the  por- 
tion your  committee  deferred  from  the 
fiscal  year  1981  spending.  At  this  time, 
there  is  no  commitment  beyond  the 
1981  appropriations  and  no  projection 
beyond  1982  for  this  project. 

To  date,  Los  Angeles  taxpayers  have 
helped  pay  for  construction  of  rapid 
transit  systems  in  every  major  U.S. 
city  except  their  own.  The  funding  in 
the  1981  appropriations  bill  for  the 
downtown  people  mover  now  proposed 
to  be  struck  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment, is  the  first  Federal  tax  dollars  to 
be  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  con- 
struction of  a  transit  project. 

A  thousand  feet  of  people  mover 
tunnel  construction  has  been  complet- 
ed through  the  Crocker  Center;  500 
more  feet  of  tunnel  will  get  underway 
with  the  construction  of  the  billion 
dollar  California  Center  development. 
Core  borings  have  been  completed  at 
numerous  locations  along  the  route. 

Today,  cost  is  a  key  concern  on  the 
public's  mind.  Five  years  ago  when  al- 
ternatives  for  downtown   transporta- 
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tion  were  being  evaluated,  planners 
recognized  that  cost  would  become  an 
increasingly  important  factor.  It  was 
concern  about  rising  costs  in  all  trans- 
portation sectors — cars,  buses,  and 
parking,  that  attracted  attention  to 
people  mover  technology.  People 
movers  are  extremely  cost  effective. 
Low  operating  costs  are  possible 
through  automation.  Drivers  are  not 
required  on  board  vehicles.  People 
movers  operating  in  airports  and  at 
other  locations  show  excellent  public 
acceptance  and  safe  operation  with 
automated  transit  vehicles.  Construc- 
tion costs  are  also  very  reasonable. 

Today,  more  than  $15  million  in  pri- 
vate sector  construction  has  gone  into 
the  Los  Angeles  downtown  people 
mover.  The  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $18.7  million  and  other  public 
agencies  have  contributed  $6  million. 

The  $3  bQlion  of  new  construction  in 
Los  Angeles  adding  60,000  people  to 
downtown's  employment  population 
will  otherwise  require  more  than 
30,000  additional  parking  spaces.  The 
cost  of  these  parking  spaces  is  well 
over  $500  million— a  cost  which  even- 
tually must  be  paid  by  downtown  em- 
ployees, shoppers,  and  visitors  in  the 
form  of  rapidly  escalating  parking 
fees.  Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that 
downtown  streets  and  freeways  will 
not  accommodate  the  additional  cars 
and  traffic. 

The  people  mover  will  allow  parking 
facilities  to  be  built  on  the  fringe  of 
downtown  and  provide  a  quick,  safe, 
and  efficient  method  of  transfer  into 
the  downtown  area.  It  will  also  tie  in 
with  regional  transit  service  at  the 
Convention  Center  and  Union  Station 
and  encourage  commuters  to  use 
Amtrak,  commuter  rail,  freeway  ex- 
press buses  and  carpools.  thereby  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion  on  approach- 
ing freeways.  Over  47  percent  of 
people  mover  riders  will  be  transfer- 
ring from  regional  rail  and  bus  lines. 

These  figures  and  the  Federal  Com- 
mitment demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  Los  Angeles  downtown  people 
mover  to  that  area  and  the  Nation.  I 
urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

D  1845 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  people  mover 
was  to  take  people  from  the  train  sta- 
tion to  the  Civic  Center  in  Los  Ange- 
les, and  I  guess  what  we  should  be 
worrying  about  is  whether  any  people 
will  be  coming  into  the  train  station. 

The  administration  opposes  this  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  this  people 
mover.  I  opposed  this  earmarking  In 
the  subcommittee,  this  proposed  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  this  people 
mover. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it. 
What  this  is  the  camel's  nose  under 
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the  tent.  It  is  the  first  installment, 
and  you  can  argue  about  the  amount 
of  dough,  but  it  will  be  $250  miUion. 
you  can  bet  on  that,  and  you  can  bet  it 
will  be  more  before  we  are  through. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  com- 
mitment to  proceed  with  this  project. 
Let  me  be  clear  that  there  is  no  com- 
mitment to  proceed  with  this. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  Mr. 
Teele  who,  and  I  quote,  says: 

Pursuant  to  my  recent  testimony,  it 
should  be  noted  that  these  letters  are  not 
binding  instruments  nor  do  they  obligate 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  any 
way. 

So  there  is  no  commitment  to  this 
project. 

This  is  the  time  to  stop  considering 
this  project.  If  we  start  funding  it.  we 
will  never  stop  funding  it,  as  we  have 
so  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarl^  of  the  gentleman 
and  with  the  statements  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

I  support  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  imperative  that  we  made  cuts  to 
bring  the  deficit  down  to  affect  inter- 
est rates.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
out  years,  whether  this  expenditure  is 
within  budget  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Ms.  Fiedler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOROED  VOTE 

Ms.    FIEDLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  244.  noes 
156.  not  voting  30.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  43] 
AYES-244 


AlbosU 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

AUcinson 

Badhmm 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Be«rd 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Breuix 

BrinUey 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 


Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

ColUns  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Cteughlin 

Ctourter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 


Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 


Evans  (lA) 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flippo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

GcKxUing 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hu(HLaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Benjamin 

BevUI 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 


Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (U>) 

Contc 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 


Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Umg,  (MD) 

Lett 

Lowery 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

KAartin  (NY) 

Ma^»li 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McE^ven 

McGrath 

McKinney 

kfichel 

Miller  (OH) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mcrarhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

NOES— 156 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Dellimis 

Diclu 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

I>wyer 

Early 

Ed»-ards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans(IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Femro 

Pithian 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Ftoley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hamilton 


Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sanlini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Yoimg  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


Harkin 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Holland 

Howard 

Hutto 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFaloe 

IdUltOS 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry 

Lundine 

Marfcey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 
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MoUohan 

Reun 

Stokes 

MurtiM 

Rtchmond 

Studds 

Nkteher 

Rodlno 

Swift 

Netam 

Roe 

Synar 

Nowak 

Rose 

Udall 

ObcfaUu- 

Roetenkowski 

Vento 

Obey 

Roybal 

Waihlnxton 

OtUncer 

Sava«e 

Watklns 

PanetU 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

Pattenon 

Schroeder 

Whitten 

Pepper 

Schumer 

Williams  (MT) 

Perkins 

Selberlinc 

Wilson 

Peyaer 

Shannon 

Wirth 

Pickle 

Simon 

Wolpe 

Price 

Skelton 

Wright 

PuraeU 

Smith  <IA) 

Yates 

Rancel 

Solan 

Zablockl 

Ratchford 

Stark 

ZeferetU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

BoUInc 

Evans(OA> 

Pease 

Brawn  (OH) 

Pord  (MI) 

Quillen 

Burton.  John 

Hanwn(UT) 

Rahall 

Cotter 

Hartnett 

Rosenthal 

Crockett 

HoUenbeck 

Sabo 

Deckard 

Ireland 

Downey 

LeBouUllier 

St  Oermain 

Dymally 

Mattox 

Edgar 

Nelllgan 

Weiss 

Erlenbom 

Patman 

Young  (AK) 

a  1900 

Mr.  HXTTTO  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CUNOER.  LONG  of  Mary- 
land. NEAL.  and  TRAXLER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $797,000; 

n  1915 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

tAi.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask. 
on  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  the  chairman  or  the  sub- 
committee chairman  responsible,  what 
the  details  are  behind  these  $797,000 
that  we  are  appropriating  in  the  legis- 
lation for  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chariman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  These  are  American 
battle  monuments  that  we  have  sdl 
over  the  world.  We  have  cemeteries  in 
Prance,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses for  maintaining  the  graves  of 
our  fallen  American  soldiers. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  money  that  is  being  appropriated 
here,  however,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cost-of-living  increases  to  the 
staff,  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  here  is  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creased for  staff? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  we  are  spending 
$800,000  to  pay  them  just  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  the  staff  of  this 
Commission? 


Mr.  CONTE.  This  money  is  to  main- 
tain cemeteries  for  America's  fallen 
soldiers.  This  money  is  for  maintain- 
ing the  grounds  and  buildings. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  The  only 
thing  that  bothers  me  is,  when  I  look 
at  that  figure  and  compare  it  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  does 
very  fine  work,  money  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  is  lower  than  it  is 
for  this  Commission.  I  go  down  the  list 
in  the  bill  and  find  in  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  which  does  very  im- 
portant work  in  our  society,  it  is  half 
that  amount. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  the  CAB  will  be 
a  lot  lower  in  the  future.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  we  have  deregulated 
the  airlines  and  they  are  dropping 
down  on  employees,  and  let  us  hope 
they  will  be  out  of  business  in  a  couple 
of  years. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  still  cannot  understand  how 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission, which  certainly  has  some 
vital  work  to  do,  has  a  staff  increase 
for  cost  of  living  which  exceeds  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  by  almost 
200  percent^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  make  sure  that 
they  absorb  every  dollar  possible. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  In  order  to  assist 
the  gentleman,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  has  responsi- 
bilities overseas  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  cemeteries  in  the  various  na- 
tions around  the  world  where  our  hon- 
ored and  haUowed  dead  are  interred. 
These  are  foreign  nationals,  and  these 
pay  costs  primarily  go  in  those  areas 
for  those  people.  There  are  some  here 
in  the  United  States,  but  very  few,  so 
essentially  those  are  pay  cost  increases 
that  go  for  foreign  nationals  in  order 
to  maintain  those  cemeteries  and  pay 
prevailing  wage  rates.  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  sees. 

Let  me  say  that  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  is  very 
frugal.  They  do  an  excellent  job,  in  my 
opinion.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
asking  the  question,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  this  assists  him  in  understanding 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  still  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  be  spend- 
ing $800,000  for  cost-of-living  increases 
for  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  when  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  is  receiving  $300,000.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  large  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  support 
the  supplemental  appropriations. 
However,  we  took  some  action  yester- 
day in  reducing  funding  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  that  was  wrong 


and  amounted  to  unilateral  economic 
disarmament.  It  was  wrong  because  it 
was  counterproductive  to  our  favora- 
ble balance  of  trade.  It  was  wrong  be- 
cause it  impacts  negatively  on  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  does  pro- 
vide subsidies  to  some  large  companies 
doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  surface  it  might  appear  to 
be  politically  popular  to  support  a  re- 
duction in  funding  for  so-called  big 
business.  But,  I  want  the  Members  to 
keep  in  mind  that  in  those  major  com- 
panies they  are  supplied  by  thousands 
and  thousands  of  small  suppliers  who 
are  employing  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  workers. 

Those  major  U.S.  companies  like 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse,  so  very  easy  to  vote  against, 
are  competing  in  the  world  market. 
They  are  competing  internationally, 
and  they  are  competing  against  for- 
eign corporations;  but  they  are  also 
competing  against  foreign  govern- 
ments. American  workers  csui  compete 
successfully  against  workers  anywhere 
in  the  world  if  the  competition  is  fair 
and  equitable. 

There  are  predatory  financing  prac- 
tices going  on  at  the  present  time  by 
many  countries,  that  hurt  American 
business  and  American  jobs.  Just 
today,  my  friends,  just  today  we  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the 
French  and  the  English  and  the  West 
Germans  and  others  to  end  unfair 
credit  practices.  What  have  we  done 
by  our  vote  yesterday  to  reduce  fund- 
ing for  the  Eximbank?  We  have  taken 
away  our  chips  before  we  have  gotten 
to  the  table  for  bargaining. 

That  vote  was  spectacularly  ill 
timed.  We  do  not  need  to  take  away 
the  competitive  position  that  we  have 
in  American  business  in  competing  in 
that  world  market  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  meet  some  of  the  problems 
that  American  business  faces,  and 
American  workers  face. 

Consequently,  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey).  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Members  will  support  strongly  that 
separate  vote,  and  send  a  clear  signal 
to  any  country  that  we  are  willing  to 
compete  in  the  world  market,  but  we 
want  to  eliminate  unfair  government 
subsidies.  We  need  to  send  that  mes- 
sage now.  If  we  do  not  we  are  depriv- 
ing our  negotiators  of  a  chip  that  we 
should  not  take  away.  I  urge  a  no  vote 
on  the  Obey  amendment  for  American 
jobs  and  American  business. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  I  support  the 
gentleman's  statement.  I  hope  very 
much  his  suggestion  prevails. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  posi- 
tion. I  support  that  position.  I  will  not 
take  additional  time,  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reconsider  the  action  of 
this  body  yesterday  and  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  sustain  the 
position  taken  in  the  Obey  amend- 
ment yesterday.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  that  one 
of  the  prime  uses  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  over  the  years  has  been 
the  spread  of  nuclear  technology 
around  the  world.  It  has  allowed  nu- 
clear companies  in  this  country  to  give 
the  very  unstable  Third  World  coim- 
tries  the  ability,  not  to  produce  elec- 
tricity, but  rather  to  build  bombs  to 
destabilize  this  world.  If  we  can  use 
this  as  an  opportunity  to  send  a  signal 
that  we  are  no  longer  going  to  allow 
balance-of-payment  arguments,  export 
arguments,  to  allow  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear technology,  and  I  think  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  very  great  deal. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  the  Obey 
amendment  yesterday  was  a  mistake. 
The  whole  issue  is  jobs.  The  Obey 
amendment  will  cost  American  work- 
ers jobs.  One-third  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural workers  in  the  United  States 
have  their  jobs  because  of  exports. 
One  out  of  every  eight  American  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  have  their 
jobs— industrial  workers— have  their 
jobs  because  of  exports.  If  you  want  to 
give  away  Jobs  to  foreign  competition, 
you  vote  aye  on  Obey.  If  you  want  to 
save  American  jobs,  you  will  vote  no. 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FREINZEIL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  congratulate  him  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  for  raising  the 
question  of  a  second  vote  on  the  Obey 
amendment.  With  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, I  think  the  House  made  a  mis- 
take. 

If  we  really  want  to  protect  Ameri- 
can jobs,  to  build  American  exports, 
provide  opportunities  for  the  future, 
we  ought  to  vote  no  on  a  separate  vote 
on  the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
one  final  word.  The  House  Task  Force 


on  Export,  which  I  chair,  consists  of 
85  members,  and  we  have  identified 
export  financing  as  the  major  issue  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  We  feel 
contributions  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  particularly  as  they  relate  only 
to  lending  authority,  is  an  important 
issue  for  this  House  to  support. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  prepared  to  change  my  vote  on 
this.  I  voted  for  the  Obey  amendment, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  couple 
of  points.  Some  of  the  same  businesses 
that  were  iEiffected  by  the  Obey 
amendment  were  in  here  lobbying  last 
week  for  the  Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  defend  everybody  in  this  country. 
All  I  am  saying  is,  if  you  vote  for  Obey 
it  is  going  to  cost  us  jobs. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1930 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  my 
full  time,  but  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  would  just  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  other  points. 

We  are  in  the  Eximbank  underwrit- 
ing sales  for  big  business  at  lower  than 
the  interest  rates  the  American  people 
are  paying  to  buy  homes,  which  is  one 
consequence  of  the  kind  of  monetary 
policy  that  is  contained  in  the  admin- 
istration's budget. 

What  is  more,  it  was  the  administra- 
tion that  was  supporting  the  Obey 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
business  interests  began  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  have  their  cake  and  eat  it 
too. 

I  am  for  jobs,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  motion  to  reconsider,  but  I  am 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  being  told 
that  we  have  to  cut  spending,  we  have 
to  quit  subsidizing  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  going  to  have  more  subsidies 
for  big  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  had  better 
start  thinking  about  those  things. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  there  are 
over  12.000  men  and  women  in  the  city 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  whose  lives  depend  on 
being  able  to  work  in  a  locomotive 
plant  of  General  Electric  and  who 
depend  on  help  from  Eximbank.  I 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  we 
would  follow  the  lead  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  (Mr.  Evans)  at 
this  time. 

B4r.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  (he  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  effort. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quieter  it  is.  the 
faster  we  can  get  finished.  I  really 


have  no  personal  interest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  how  Members  vote  on  this 
issue.  I  simply  want  to  make  clear 
what  it  is  we  are  voting  on. 

The  action  that  you  took  yesterday 
in  supporting  my  amendment  reduced 
in  this  bill  the  request  for  the  Exim- 
bank to  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President.  The  committee  bill  original- 
ly was  $376  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request  in  direct  assistance  and 
$500  million  above  in  guarantees. 

This  bill  cuts  programs  for  medical 
schools,  for  health,  for  education,  for 
sewage  treatment  plants,  and  for  sci- 
ence. If  you  change  your  vote  from 
yesterday,  what  you  are  saying  is  that 
it  is  all  right  to  do  that,  but  that  we 
ought  to  increase  spending  above  the 
President's  request  for  the  Eximbank. 

Those  who  make  the  argrument  on 
exports  ought  to  remember  this  point: 
Less  than  5  percent  of  American  ex- 
ports are  underwritten  by  the  Exim- 
bank. Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing under  the  Eximbank  goes  to 
Boeing,  Westinghouse,  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  Lockheed,  Western  Electric, 
and  General  Electric.  All  of  those  cor- 
porations, as  far  as  I  know,  were  sup- 
porting the  President  last  November 
and  they  were  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent last  Tuesday. 

Another  point:  If  you  are  United 
Airlines,  you  cannot  buy  a  Boeing  air- 
craft on  concessional  interest  rates, 
buy  if  you  are  a  Japanese  airline,  you 
can  but  it  on  concessional  interest 
rates,  which  means  that  the  Japanese 
airline  is  going  to  be  flying  at  a  com- 
petitive advantage  against  American 
corporations.  That  is  not  fair  either. 

If  you  vote  no  on  the  amendment, 
you  are  voting  to  say  that  we  can  cut 
health,  education,  science,  and  trans- 
portation, and  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  but  you  are  going  to  exempt 
several  of  the  largest  "big  boys"  in 
this  country  from  sharing  the  sacri- 
fice. That  is  the  choice.  What  you  are 
doing  is  saying  to  those  seven  "big 
guys":  "We  are  going  to  exempt  you." 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  said 
we  have  to  send  a  message.  A  message 
had  been  sent.  You  have  all  been  get- 
ting a  lot  of  calls  from  the  corpora- 
tions affected,  and  that  is  fine,  I  un- 
derstand that.  But  what  they  are 
really  saying,  in  light  of  their  position 
last  week,  is:  "Don't  cut  me,  cut  that 
fellow  behind  the  tree,"  as  Senator 
Long  used  to  say. 

All  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  I 
understand  it  if  you  want  to  do  a  favor 
for  a  Member,  and  if  you  are  getting 
calls  from  corporations  and  want  to 
change  your  vote,  that  is  not  going  to 
bother  me  any.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  illustrate  a  point,  and  how  the 
House  votes  today  will  also  illustrate  a 
point. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 
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Ifr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  just  basically 
took  it  back  to  the  President's  original 
request;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  I  am  surprised  at  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware,  who  is  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  floor,  and  since  in  this 
case  he  is  not  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent. I  just  thought  somebody  had  to. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook: 
Page  133.  after  line  2,  insert; 

Sec.  305.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion 
or  the  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  coverage  for  abor- 
tions under  such  negotiated  plans  after  the 
last  day  of  the  contracts  currently  in  force. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  20,  last  year,  I  offered  this 
identical  amendment,  a  point  of  order 
was  raised,  and  it  was  held  in  order  by 
the  Chair.  There  were  8  pages  of 
debate,  and  it  resulted  in  a  228-170  af- 
firmative vote.  I  believe  I  need  to  say 
little  else.  The  debate  appears  on  page 
22171. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  for  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  again. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Did  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  this  is  the  identical  language  that 
was  used  last  year  and  adopted  by  this 
House? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
say  to  my  colleague  that  it  is  the  exact 
language,  with  a  section  change.  It  is 
section  305  this  year,  and  it  was  sec- 
tion 614  last  year. 

The  identical  language  appears  on 
page  22171,  if  my  colleague  would  like 
to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
is  the  identical  language,  we  have  no 
other  recourse  but  to  accept  it. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  much  of  the  time  of  this  House— 
we  have  heard  the  list  numbers— but  I 
do  want  to  say  something.  Let  us  think 
before  we  keep  doing  these  things  to 
human  beings. 

Life  is  not  easy.  With  amendments 
such  as  this,  you  are  putting  people's 
heads  on  the  block.  People  are  suffer- 
ing. This  is  not  something  that  any- 
body does  lightly.  We  are  dealing  here 


with  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
tragic  parts  of  human  life,  and  we  are 
treating  people  in  this  way.  denying 
funds. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  those 
who  object  on  principle:  they  are  talk- 
ing about  a  moral  principle,  and  they 
are  moved  on  principle.  But  this  is 
money,  and  there  is  something  very 
ugly  in  denying  help  through  money 
to  those  who  ask  for  a  procedure 
which  is  legal  for  the  rich. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  House  is 
again  and  again  and  again  going  to  do 
these  cruel  things.  I  think  it  is  per- 
haps t>ecause  one  does  not  understand 
what  position  people  are  put  in.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about— human 
beings  without  very  much  money,  not 
knowing  where  to  go.  and  being  denied 
help  l>ecause  they  have  no  money.  It  is 
not  worthy  of  the  House  to  act  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
taken  the  time  of  the  House,  but  I  do 
plead  for  some  more  serious  and  con- 
sidered vote  on  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 


Livingston 

Nichols 

Smith  (NJ) 

lioefner 

Nowak 

Smith  (OR) 

Long (LA) 

O'Brien 

Snyder 

Lott 

Oakar 

Solomon 

Lowery 

Oberstar 

Spence 

Lujan 

Parris 

Stangeland 

Luken 

Pashayan 

Stanton 

Lunnren 

Paul 

Staton 

Madlgan 

Perkins 

Stenholm 

Markey 

Petri 

Strallon 

Marlenre 

Porter 

Stump 

Marrioll 

Regula 

Tauke 

Martin  < NY) 

Rhodes 

Taylor 

Mavroules 

Rinaldo 

Thomas 

Mazzoli 

Rltter 

Traxler 

McClory 

Roberts  (SD) 

Trlble 

McCollum 

Robinson 

Vander  Jagt 

McCurdy 

Roemer 

Venlo 

McDade 

Rogers 

Volkmer 

McDonald 

RoslenkowskI 

Walker 

McEwen 

Roth 

Wampler 

McGrath 

Rousselot 

Watkins 

McHugh 

Rudd 

Weber  (MN) 

Mica 

Russo 

Weber  (OH) 

Michel 

Sanllni 

White 

Miller  (OH) 

Sawyer 

Whitehurst 

Mini-sh 

Schulze 

Whitlaker 

Moakley 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitten 

Molinari 

Sharp 

Williams  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Shaw 

Winn 

Moore 

Shelby 

Wolf 

Moorhead 

Shumway 

Wortley 

Morrison 

Shuster 

Wright 

Motll 

Siljander 

Wylic 

Murphy 

Simon 

Yatron 

Murtha 

Skeen 

Young (FL) 

Myers 

Skelton 

Young  (MO) 

Napier 

Smith  (AL) 

Zablocki 

Natcher 

Smith  (lA) 

Zeferctll 

NeLwin 

Smith  (NE) 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr. 

Chairman.  I 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Mlneta 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Akaka 
Alexander 

Foglietta 
Foley 

Mitchell  (MD) 
Moffett 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Anderson 

Ford  (MI) 

Mollohan 

The   vote 

was   taken 

by   electronic 

Andrews 

Ford  (TN) 

Seal 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  242.  noes 

Anthony 

Forsythe 

Obey 

155.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 

AuCoin 
Barnes 

Fountain 
Fowler 

Panel  ta 
Patterson 

[Roll  No.  441 

Beilenson 

Prank 

Pepper 

AYES- 242 

Bennett 
Bingham 

Prenzel 
Frost 

Peyser 
Pickle 

Albosta 

Courier 

Gradison 

Blanchard 

Garcia 

Price 

Annunzio 

Coyne.  William 

Gramm 

Bonker 

Gejdenson 

Pritchard 

Applegate 

Craig 

Gregg 

Brinkley 

Gilman 

Pursell 

Archer 

Crane.  Daniel 

Grisham 

Brodhead 

Ginn 

Railsback 

Ashbrook 

Crane.  Philip 

Gunderson 

Brooks 

Glickman 

Rangel 

Aspin 

D' Amours 

Hagedorn 

Brown  (CA) 

Gonzalez 

Raich  ford 

Atkinson 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall.  Ralph 

Brown  (CO) 

Gray 

Reuss 

Badham 

Daniel.  R  W 

Hall.  Sam 

Broyhill 

Green 

Richmond 

Bafalts 

Dannemeyer 

Hamilton 

Burgener 

Guarini 

Rodino 

Bailey  (MOi 

Daub 

Hammerschmldt 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hall  (OH) 

Rose 

Bailey  (PA) 

Davis 

Hansen  (ID) 

Butler 

Hance 

Roukema 

Barnard 

de  la  Garza 

Heckler 

Chisholm 

Harkin 

Roybal 

Bedell 

DeNardls 

Hendon 

Clay 

Hatcher 

Sabo 

Benedict 

Derwiivski 

Hertel 

Clinger 

Hawkins 

Savage 

Benjamin 

Donnelly 

Hightower 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Scheuer 

Bereuler 

Dorgan 

Hiler 

Collins  (ID 

Heflel 

Schneider 

Belhune 

Doman 

Hillis 

Conyers 

Holland 

Schroeder 

Bevill 

Dougherty 

Holt 

Coughlln 

Horton 

Schumer 

Blaggi 

Dreier 

Hopkins 

Coyne.  James 

Howard 

Selberling 

Bllley 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Danielson 

Hughes 

Shamansky 

Boggs 

Dwyer 

Huckaby 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Shannon 

Boland 

Dyson 

Hunter 

Dellums 

Jenkins 

Snowe 

Boner 

Early 

Hutto 

Derrick 

Jones  (NO 

Solarz 

Bonior 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hyde 

Dickirvion 

Kaslenmeier 

Stark 

Bouqiiard 

Emerson 

Jacobs 

Dicks 

Kogovsek 

Stokes 

Bowen 

Emery 

Jeffries 

DIngell 

LaFalce 

Studds 

Breaux 

English 

Johnston 

Dixon 

Lanlos 

Swift 

Broomfield 

Evans (lA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Dunn 

Lehman 

Synar 

Byron 

Evans  (IN) 

Jones  (TN) 

Eckart 

Leiand 

Udall 

Campbell 

Parv 

Kaz<-n 

Edwards  (AL) 

Levitas 

Walgr"n 

Carman 

Fields 

Kemp 

Edwards  (CA) 

Long  (MD) 

Waiihington 

Carney 

Fish 

Kildee 

Erdahl 

Lowry 

Weaver 

Chappell 

Fithian 

Kindness 

Ertel 

Lundine 

Weiss 

Chappie 

Fuqua 

Kramer 

Evans  (DE) 

Marks 

Whitley 

Cheney 

Gaydos 

Lagomarsino 

Pascell 

Martin  (ID 

Williams  (MT) 

Clausen 

Gephardt 

Latla 

Fazio 

Martin  (NC) 

Witson 

CoaU 

Gibtwns 

Leach 

Fenwick 

MaUul 

Wlrth 

Coleman 

Gingrich 

Leath 

Ferraro 

McCloskey 

Wolpe    . 

Collins  (TXi 

Goldwater 

Lee 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Wyden 

Come 

Goodling 

Lent 

Pindley 

Mikulski 

Yates 

Corcoran 

Gore 

Lewis 

Flippo 

Miller  (CA) 
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Beard 

Erlenbom 

Patman 

Boiling 

Evans  (GA) 

Peue 

Brown  (OH) 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Quillen 

Burton.  John        Hartnett 

Rahall 

Conable 

Hollenbeck 

RoberU<K8) 

Cotter 

Ireland 

Roe 

Crockett 

LeBoutillier 

Rosenthal 

Deckard 

Mattox 

St  Germain 

Downey 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Tauzin 

Dymally 

Nelligan 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Oltinger 

Young  (AK) 

D  1945 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  HoUen- 
becli  against. 

Messrs.  OBEY,  FOUNTAIN,  and 
JAMES  K.  COYNE  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MICA  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3512  and  wish  to 
address  myself  specifically  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  legislation  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  providing  an  addi- 
tional $5  million  in  funds  for  title  IIIB 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

A  $10  million  rescission  was  pro- 
posed for  title  IIIB.  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  various  social  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  was  an  especially  significant 
action  t>ecause  at  the  same  time  fund- 
ing was  being  reduced  for  the  pro- 
gram—the 1978  Older  Americans  Act 
had  mandated  that  title  IIIB  assume  a 
number  of  new  responsibilities.  These 
included  the  provision  of  transporta- 
tion services  for  the  all  important  nu- 
trition program.  It  had  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  20  percent  of 
overall  nutrition  funds  were  being 
spent  on  transportation.  Based  on 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations,  this 
would  involve  more  than  $64  million. 
Meanwhile  funds  for  title  IIIB  were 
being  reduced  by  $10  million. 

This  partial  restoration  of  fimds  will 
avert  service  delivery  in  a  number  of 
areas  across  the  country.  Correspond- 
ing with  this  action  was  last  week's 
vote  in  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  which  reported  out 
H.R.  3046,  a  bill  to  extend  the  various 
programs  of  the  Older  Americaivs  Act 
for  3  years.  Included  were  increased 
but  defensible  authorizations  for  title 
IIIB. 

I  wish  to  praise  Chairman  Natcher 
on  the  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee  for 
his  leadership  in  this  small  but  impor- 
tant area.  In  February  I  sent  a  letter 
cosigned  by  some  20  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  urging  that  this  rescission  not 
be  approved.  The  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  are  reflective  of  a  commit- 
ment to  the  social  and  human  service 
needs  of  our  seniors.* 


•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  his  recent  com- 
ments regarding  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  rescission  bill  as  it  af- 
fects the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
believe  that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  and  also  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
conmiittee  on  HUD  and  Independent 
Agencies,  have  done  an  admirable  and 
sympathetic  job  in  steering  appropri- 
ations toward  their  areas  of  greatest 
need  within  the  VA. 

Both  I  and  Chairman  Montgomery 
have  been  deeply  concerned  for  sever- 
al years  over  the  personnel  levels 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  particularly  the  levels  of  hospital 
care  staffing.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  strongly 
supported  language  in  last  year's  ap- 
propriations measure  that  would  legal- 
ly bind  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  staff  those  positions  that 
the  congressional  appropriations  proc- 
ess funds.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  continues  to 
place  this  matter  in  the  same  priority 
that  we  on  the  Veterans'  Conunittee 
do. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
also  gratified  to  see  the  clarification 
provided  Chairman  Mont(K}mery  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  language  on 
page  125  of  the  bill.  Legislation  which 
places  a  cap  on  part-time  medical  em- 
ployees could  l)e  interpreted  by  the 
unknowing  as  an  effort  to  cut  back  on 
medical  care  at  a  time  when  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospital  system 
has  its  back  to  the  wall.  However, 
when  the  limitation  of  part-time  em- 
ployees is  read  together  with  the  man- 
date that  the  Administration  hire  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  em- 
ployees dictated  under  the  appropri- 
ations process,  it  clearly  follows  that 
the  part-time  limitation  is  intended  to 
require  greater  hiring  of  full-time  per- 
sonnel. I  am  not  certain  that  this  is 
the  best  way  to  go  about  obtaining 
such  a  result,  but  I  do  applaud  the 
committee  for  its  concern.  We  are, 
indeed,  seeking  the  same  guarantees. 
Hopefully,  however,  once  the  viability 
of  the  appropriations  mandate  is  ac- 
cepted by  OMB  as  legally  binding,  we 
can  explore  methods  that  will  be  less 
restrictive  of  the  discretion  of  the 
VA's  Chief  Medical  Director  to  create 
his  best  mix  of  full-  and  part-time  em- 
ployees.* 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  appropriations  and 
rescissions  bill  (H.R.  3512). 

This  bill  represents  another  goose- 
step  in  the  direction  of  Reaganomics 
and  another  giant  leap  backward  for 
humankind. 


While  this  bill  contains  some  in- 
creases for  some  programs  that  are 
vital  for  meeting  some  pressing  human 
needs,  it  also  contains  cuts  in  many 
more  critical  programs  and  giant  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  Consider 
our  sense  of  priorities  when  Congress 
votes  to  destroy  food  stamps  and  stu- 
dent loans  while  increasing  defense 
spending  without  regard  for  a  demon- 
strated need. 

And  consider  the  attitude  and  envi- 
ronment of  defeatism,  despair,  and 
hopelessness  when  Congress  votes  to 
cut  housing  programs  by  $5.2  billion 
and  slash  education,  employment  and 
training,  health,  human  services,  and 
economic  development  by  over  $1.7  bil- 
lion—all of  these  cuts  to  be  achieved 
before  October  1  of  this  year. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  a  question 
of  who  wins  or  loses  in  political  terms. 
The  real  issue  that  is  being  debated 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
whether  or  not  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  the  American  people  will  be  defeat- 
ed by  our  actions. 

If  my  Democratic  colleagues  feel  de- 
moralized and  discouraged  about  their 
prospects  for  the  next  election,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  put  themselves  in  the 
shoes  of  the  young  famUy  hoping  to 
buy  a  house,  or  the  13  million  unem- 
ployed, imderemployed,  and  discour- 
aged workers  in  this  country. 

What  are  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
these  people?  Are  they  worried  about 
losing  their  plush  offices  of  influence 
in  Congress?  Are  they  worried  about 
not  being  able  to  have  lunch  with  the 
President? 

No;  they  are  worried  about  much 
more  modest  things,  like  a  simple 
home  for  their  families,  food  for  the 
table,  affordable  health  care,  utility 
bills,  a  good  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  opportunity  to  be  a  pro- 
ductive participant  of  our  society. 

But  what  hope  does  the  bill  before 
us  give  to  the  American  people? 

It  does  not  reduce  inflation;  it  does 
not  improve  the  housing  market,  lower 
health  costs,  improve  education,  or 
even  balance  the  budget— even  if  that 
would  help.  And  it  most  certainly  does 
not  create  jobs  and  economic  growth, 
as  the  President  has  so  eloquently 
promised. 

No;  what  this  bill  really  does  is  to: 
cut  professional  health  training;  cut 
alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and  mental 
health  programs;  cut  refugee  assist- 
ance; cut  preventive  health  services; 
cut  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion; cut  student  loans  and  financial 
assistance:  cut  vocational  education; 
cut  education  for  the  handicapped;  cut 
minority  education  assistance;  and.  fi- 
nally, it  will  cut  employment  and 
training  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  hard-to-employ. 

This  bill  will  not  "put  America  back 
to  work,"  it  will  eliminate  over  100,000 
jobs  l)efore  October  1. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  bUl 
represents  a  bipartisan  compromise  of 
our  moral  commitment  to  social  decen- 
cy and  Justice.  It  is  the  fiscal  equiva- 
lent to  child  pornography. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  be  a  party  to 
this  compromise  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples.*   

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
January  1790  the  first  Congress  of  this 
new  Nation  met  its  second  session. 

The  first  session  had  been  largely 
devoted  to  organizing  the  Houses  and 
their  relationships  with  one  another 
and  with  the  executive  branch,  con- 
firming appointments,  and  establish- 
ing some  of  the  ceremonial  functions 
that  we  follow  even  today. 

Now  it  was  down  to  substantive  busi- 
ness. 

The  first  order  was  the  huge  nation- 
al debt,  owed  not  only  to  American 
citizens  who  had  loaned  millions  to 
the  Confederation  Government  to 
fight  the  British,  but  to  France  and 
Spain,  and  to  Dutch  banking  interests 
which  had  advanced  many  additional 
million^  and  now  held  American  in- 
debtedness. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  our  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  was  directed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pre- 
pare a  financial  plan. 

It  was  his  intent  that  the  fledgling 
United  States  establish  itself  above  all 
as  a  worthy  credit  risk. 

He  knew  more  loans  would  be  neces- 
sary to  our  developing  Nation,  and 
nothing  would  be  of  greater  disadvan- 
tage than  the  perception  of  our  coun- 
try as  one  unable  to  pay  its  debts  and 
put  its  financial  house  in  order. 

Hamilton  proposed  to  pay  all  indebt- 
edness and  all  interest  accrued  in  full. 

There  were  many  then  in  the  Con- 
gress, though  recognizing  instantly 
the  wisdom  of  Hamilton's  plan,  who 
felt  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  poor, 
many  of  whom  had  sold  their  "Conti- 
nentals" to  speculators  at  10  or  20 
cents  on  the  $1  because  they  had 
needed  the  cash  and  now  would  suffer 
extreme  inequity. 

This  first  great  debate  of  the  Con- 
gress raged  back  and  forth  for  6 
months. 

Even  James  Madison  of  Virginia,  the 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Hamilton's  ally  in  the  Congress, 
could  not  come  to  grips  with  the  battle 
within  him. 

His  heart  said  to  pay  off  a  portion 
only  and  provide  protection  to  those 
who  had  to  sell. 

His  head  said  the  Nation  must  have 
unquestioned  credit  if  its  future  was  to 
be  secure. 

He  finally  proposed  a  weak  compro- 
mise, listening  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart. 

It  lost. 

Two  months  later  Congress  finally 
adopted  full  funding  and  agreed  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  off  all  the  debt 
in  full. 


The  meas\ire  brought  a  new  climate 
of  economic  stability  and  confidence 
to  the  country. 

It  strengthened  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, established  its  credit,  and  en- 
couraged business  optimism  and 
growth. 

It  drew  capital  to  America  to  assist 
in  the  Nation's  development. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  the  Congress  acted 
with  courage  and  wisdom. 

We  are  again  at  such  a  juncture  of 
history. 

Our  dollar  is  weak. 

Inflation  is  high. 

Our  economy  is  stagnant. 

Foreign  competition  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  our  basic  indiistries. 

Our  heads  tell  us  instantly  what  we 
must  do. 

Yet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the 
disadvantaged  minorities  all  beckon 
our  hearts. 

We  are  faced  with  a  choice  of  heart 
or  head. 

Obviously,  there  are  times  in  our 
history  for  each. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  that  the 
wisdom  of  our  heads  must  prevail. 

They  are  telling  us  that  former  poli- 
cies simply  have  not  worked  and  have, 
in  fact,  brought  us  to  this  low  position. 

And  they  are  right. 

They  are  telling  us  that  new  policies 
are  needed: 

To  control  the  rate  of  increase  in 
Federal  spending; 

To  remove  the  tremendous  burden 
and  pressures  on  money  markets  for 
ever  higher  rates  of  interest: 

To  lower  marginal  tax  rates  to  en- 
courage personal  savings  and  business 
investment  and  to  increase  incentive 
and  productivity: 

To  squeeze  waste  and  fraud  and 
abuse  out  of  our  programs: 

To  end  unnecessarily  costly  regula- 
tions that  burden  our  business  enter- 
prises; 

To  control  the  expansion  of  money 
and  credit  and  curb  inflation. 

And  our  heads  are  again  right. 

Let  us  be  steadfast  in  our  belief  that 
wise  judgment  now  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  revitalized  and  newly  vibrant 
and  strong  economy,  one  growing  and 
creating  jobs  and  competing  success- 
fully on  world  markets. 

And  one  producing  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  revenue  to  finance  those 
times  when  our  hearts  will  prevail. 

That  first  Congress  had  the  courage 
to  decide  upon  the  right  course,  not 
just  for  that  day,  but  for  the  future  of 
a  new  country  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom of  mankind. 

We  must  have  that  same  courage 
and  remember  that  the  principles  we 
believe  in  and  our  country  embodies 
must  exist  not  just  in  our  place  and 
time,  but.  we  would  hope,  for  all 
time.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  we  are 


considering  today  duplicates  the  prior- 
ities of  the  1982  Reagan  budget  this 
House  had  the  poor  Judgment  to  ap- 
prove last  week.  In  short,  this  bill's 
priorities  are  the  opposite  of  what  this 
country  needs. 

Like  the  Reagan  budget,  the  supple- 
mental bill  is  distinctly  unbalanced  in 
favor  of  defense.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
nonmandatory  costs  included  in  the 
supplemental  authorizations  are  slated 
for  defense,  $6  billion. 

The  bill  cuts  almost  as  large  a  fig^ire, 
S5.2  billion,  from  housing  assistance 
programs.  But  the  slashes  in  social 
programs  do  not  stop  there.  Other  sig- 
nificant rescissions  and  deferrals  are 
made  in  education,  jobs,  economic  de- 
velopment, health,  and  alternative 
energy  programs.  Assistance  for  refu- 
gees; minority  education;  health  pro- 
fessionals' training;  alcohol,  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  programs: 
energy  conservation:  alcohol  and  bio- 
mass  fuel;  urban  waste  fuel  conver- 
sion, and  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank,  are  all  cut  back. 
In  many  cases,  the  committee  would 
rescind  smaller  amounts  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  but  the 
damage  remains.  Indeed,  the  largest 
rescission  exceeds  the  administration's 
request  by  $120  million— the  housing 
assistance  cut— and  would  reduce  as- 
sisted units  by  45,000  nationwide. 

The  rescission  of  a  total  $985  million 
in  CETA  programs  for  both  the  struc- 
turally unemployed  and  for  countercy- 
clical public  service  Jobs  is  a  particu- 
larly inappropriate  step.  At  this  time 
of  economic  hardship,  it  is  important 
to  expand  Government's  role  in  pro- 
viding employment  and  training,  not 
reduce  it.  Certainly  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding for  the  many  workers  who  will 
be  forced  to  go  on  unemployment  and 
food  stamps  will  far  exceed  the  costs 
of  providing  these  worthwhile  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  priorities 
of  this  Nation  are  dangerously  out  of 
whack.  Nothing  more  aptly  illustrates 
this  imbalance  than  the  continuing 
emphasis  on  overspending  for  defense. 
Such  excessive  spending  will  only  fuel 
inflation,  accelerate  the  arms  race, 
and  concentrate  Federal  dollars  in  a 
sector  of  our  economy  that  produces 
fewer  jobs  than  almost  any  other.  We 
run  the  grave  risk  of  even  worse  infla- 
tion than  we  already  have  by  persist- 
ing in  this  pattern  of  spending;  yet  no 
voice  is  raised  asking  how  we  can 
afford  to  pay  for  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
ill-considered  bill,  and  return  it  to 
committee  to  be  fashioned  in  a 
manner  more  appropriate  to  our  Na- 
tion's real  needs.* 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
is  my  first  appropriations  bill  as  a  new 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  my  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers should  be  commended  for  fash- 
ioning a  bill  which  provides  for  the 
needs  of  this  country  in  every  critical 
area  and  does  so  in  a  manner  which  is 
well  within  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  two  items 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Interior  and 
related  agencies,  one  of  the  two  sub- 
committees of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Included  in  this  chapter  is  a  $15.9  mil- 
lion addition  to  the  Forest  Service  sup- 
plemental request  for  timber  salvage 
on  Mount  St.  Helens  and  the  restora- 
tion of  $250  million  for  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  Monday  will  be 
the  first  aniversary  of  the  devastating 
eruption  which  occurred  on  Mount  St. 
Helens.  None  of  us,  particularly  those 
of  us  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will 
ever  forget  that  incredible  tower  of 
smoke  and  ash  which  rose  some  63,000 
feet  in  the  sky.  All  of  us  were  over- 
whelmed by  this  act  of  nature.  It  took 
a  day  or  two,  however,  for  most  of  us 
to  realize  just  how  devastating  the 
eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens  had 
been. 

The  loss  in  life  and  property  was 
enormous.  Thirty-four  people  lost 
their  lives— 27  are  stiU  missing.  The 
eruption  leveled  all  vegetation  in  a 
150-square-mile  area  north  of  the 
mountain. 

The  damage  to  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest  was  particularly 
acute.  Twenty  thousand  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  were  devastated  and  an- 
other 200X100  acres  were  heavily  dam- 
aged or  covered  by  4  inches  or  more  of 
ash.  Approximately  1.6  billion  board 
feet  of  timber.  100  miles  of  streams, 
2.300  big  game  animals.  27  recreation 
sites,  63  mile.<:  of  road,  12  bridges.  97 
miles  of  trails,  and  15  Forest  Service 
buildings  were  destroyed.  The  estimat- 
ed loss  was  $134  million. 

Those  facts  prompted  me  to  seek  an 
additional  appropriation  for  timber 
salvage.  Anyone  familiar  with  our  Na- 
tion's forests  knows  the  inherent 
danger  associated  with  downed  timber. 
The  damage  caused  by  the  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  can  only  be  com- 
pounded by  bug  infestation  or  a  dis- 
astrous fire. 

The  $15.9  million  add-on.  coupled 
with  Forest  Service  reprograming  of 
approximately  $26  million,  will  result 
in  timber  salvage  of  449  million  board 
feet  by  1983.  Just  as  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  additional  $15.9  million 
will  allow  for  the  basic  road  system  to 
be  established  which  will  result  in  an 
additional  322  million  board  feet  of 
timber  salvage.  If  we  do  not  approve 
this  funding,  the  Forest  Service  will 
lose  the  upcoming  summer  construc- 
tion season.  This  would  push  back  the 
road  program  and  dangerously  in- 
crease the  risk  of  bug  infestation  and 
fire.  I 


I  did  not  offer  this  amendment 
adding  money  to  the  Forest  Service 
lightly.  All  of  us  are  concerned  about 
the  budget  and  the  need  to  cut  Feder- 
al spending.  But  it  is  important  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic equation  which  is  to  increase 
revenue.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  $15.9  mil- 
lion add-on  will  generate  net  revenues 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  estimated  at  $103 
million.  The  expenditure  of  these 
funds  will  increase  revenues  as  well  as 
seek  to  avoid  spending  even  more 
money  to  eradicate  disease  and  fire. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  action  of 
my  colleagues  in  restoring  $250  million 
for  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund.  Too  often  we  in  Congress  are 
told  that  we  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween production  and  the  environ- 
ment, between  a  timber  salvage  oper- 
ation and  parks.  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
are  necessary  and  can  be  accommodat- 
ed within  today's  budgetary  realities. 

In  1965.  Congress  passed  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to 
increase  the  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  the  American  people.  The 
Congress  envisioned  a  20-year  period 
of  land  acquisition  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal— its  success  is  well 
known.  More  Americans  are  visiting 
the  Nation's  parks  than  ever  before. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  has  meant  that 
more  parks  and  recreational  areas 
have  been  established  to  accommodate 
the  remarkable  increase  in  visitation. 

The  Federal  portion  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  has  been  used 
to  acquire  wildlife  refuges,  national 
parks,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  seashores 
and  wilderness  areas.  The  State  por- 
tion of  the  fund,  about  60  percent  of 
the  total,  has  been  used  by  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  to  ac- 
quire and  develop  public  recreational 
facilities.  The  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  has  been  successful  be- 
cause it  is  flexible.  Just  as  you  cannot 
place  a  value  on  the  experience  of  vis- 
iting an  area  like  the  Oregon  Dunes, 
neither  can  you  quantify  the  value  of 
a  playground  or  a  swinmiing  pool  to  a 
small  town. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
rejected  the  notion  offered  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  land  acquisition 
should  be  put  on  a  5-year  moratorium. 
I  also  hope  that  the  conunittee  will  see 
just  how  inappropriate  it  is  to  use  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  for 
uses  other  than  acquisition. 

Let  me  add  a  personal  note  to  my 
support  for  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  In  my  district  there  is  an 
area  known  as  the  Cascade  Head 
Scenic  Research  Area.  Cascade  Head 
was  set  aside  in  1974  to  insure  that  the 
rivers,  streams,  estuaries,  and  ocean 
headlands  of  the  area  would  be  availa- 
ble for  use  by  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  legislation  instructed 
the  Forest  Service  to  acquire  property 


critical  to  the  preservation  of  Cascade 
Head.  If  acquisition  through  negotia- 
tions could  not  be  achieved,  the  Forest 
Service  was  mandated  to  enter  into 
condemnation. 

Such  a  condemnation  proceeding 
would  have  been  started  had  not  the 
funding  for  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund  for  fiscal  year  1981  been 
restored.  The  Forest  Service  sought  to 
acquire  134  acres,  known  as  the  Dil- 
worth  property,  by  reprograming 
funds  from  its  portion  of  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  That  repro- 
graming request  was  denied  by  Secre- 
tary Watt.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  not  agreed  to  earmarking 
$1.5  million  out  of  the  amount  re- 
stored to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation P\ind,  the  Secretary's  decision 
would  have  held.  If  the  rescission  for 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
had  been  approved,  the  Forest  Service 
would  have  been  forced  to  enter  into  a 
condemnation  proceeding.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  cost  the  Treasury  at 
least  $3  million. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
again  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  shaping 
a  bill  which  is  mindful  of  our  budget- 
ary constraints  and  at  the  same  time 
sensitive  in  those  areas  to  which  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  re- 
spond.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Studds,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3512)  making 
supplemental  and  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  rescinding 
certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Obey 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 
gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  on  which  a  sep- 
arate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  43,  line  1.  strike  out 
"$5,534,000,000-  and  Insert  -$5,148,000,000'-. 

On  Une  3.  strike  out  -$8.0S9.000.000"and 
insert  -$7.559.000.000 -. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RICORDKD  VOTK 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  162,  noes 
237.  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  45] 
AYES- 162 


Anthony 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Bafalis 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Beth  une 

Bonior 

BrinUey 

Brodhrad 

Brown  (CX3) 

Broyhill 

Camptell 

C»mey 

Cheney 

Cokts 

Coteman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danneroeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deduutl 

DeNardis 

Derwinsiu 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  <CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

aiKliah 

EvaittdN) 

RMceD 

Fiedler 

FteMs 

Pithian 

Fountain 


Gephardt 
Goodllng 
Gore 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Appletate 

Archer 

Atkinson 


Oradison 

Cramm 

Ore«g 

Ounderson 

Hacedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harfcin 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastcnmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LatU 

Leach 

Lott 

Lujan 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MO) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Miwre 

Moorhead 

Myers 

NOES— 237 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

BevUI 


Napier 

Nalcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Obey 

PanetU    . 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharuion 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shiister 

Siljander 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Young (PL) 


Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanc  hard 

Bllley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 


Breaux 

Green 

Brooks 

Grisham 

Broomfleld 

Guarinl 

Brown  (CA) 

Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hammersrhmldt 

Butler 

Hance 

Byron 

Hawkins 

Carman 

Heftel 

Chappell 

Hertel 

Chappie 

Hightower 

Chisholm 

Hillis 

Claujien 

Holland 

Clay 

Holt 

dinger 

Horton 

Coelho 

Howard 

Collins  (ID 

Hubbard 

Conte 

Hunter 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Coyne.  William 

Hyde 

Craig 

Jeffords 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones  (NO 

Danlelson 

Jones  (TN) 

Daschle 

Kogovsek 

Dellums 

LaPalce 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Dicks 

Leath 

Dingell 

Lee 

Dixon 

Lehman 

Donnelly 

Leiand 

Dorgan 

Lent 

Doman 

Levitas 

Dougherty 

Lewis 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Dwyer 

Loeffler 

Dyson 

Long (LA) 

Edwards  (ALi 

Long(MD) 

Erdahl 

Lowery 

Erlel 

Lowry 

Evans  (DE) 

Luken 

Evans  (lA) 

Lundine 

Pary 

Lungren 

Pazio 

Marks 

Penwick 

Marriott 

Perraro 

Matsui 

Pindley 

Mavroules 

Pish 

McClory 

Plippo 

McDade 

Florio 

McGralh 

PoglletU 

McHugh 

Foley 

McKinney 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mica 

Pord(TN) 

MIkulskI 

POrsythe 

Miller  (CA) 

Prank 

Moakley 

Prenz<-1 

Moffell 

Puqua 

Mollohan 

Garcia 

Morrison 

Gaydos 

Motll 

Gejdenson 

Murphy 

Gibbons 

Murtha 

Oilman 

Neal 

Gingrich 

Nowak 

Ginn 

OBiien 

Glickman 

Oakar 

Goldwater 

Oberslar 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Gray 

Parris 

NOT  VOnNG-3 

Beard 

Evans  (GA) 

Boiling 

Hansen  (UT) 

Brown  (OH) 

Hartnett 

Burton.  John 

Hollenbwk 

Conable 

Ireland 

Cotter 

LeBoutlllier 

Crockett 

Mattox 

Downey 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Dymally 

Nelligan 

Edgar 

Patman 

Erlenbom 

Pease 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shamansky 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Slangeland 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vento 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Whilehurst 

Whiltaker 

Whitten 

WUIiams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wort  ley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yales 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


Quillrn 
Rahall 
Roe 

Rosenthal 
St  Germain 
Tauzin 
Traxler 
Vander  Jagt 
Young (AK) 


D  2015 

Messrs.  HERTEL.  KOGOVSEK. 
SAVAGE,  and  DASCHLE  changed 
their  votes  from  -aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr. 
CAMPBELL,  and  Mr.  HANSEN  of 
Idaho  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  329.  nays 
70.  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  46] 
YEAS— 329 


Addabbo 

Davis 

Hammerschmidl 

Akaka 

de  la  Garza 

Hance 

Albosta 

Deckard 

Hansen  (ID) 

Alexander 

DeNardis 

Hatcher 

Anderson 

Derrick 

Heckler 

Andrews 

Derwinski 

Hefner 

Annunzio 

Dickinson 

Heftel 

Anthony 

Dicks 

Hendon 

Applegale 

Dingell 

Hertel 

Archer 

Dorgan 

Hightower 

Ashbrook 

Dornan 

Hller 

Aspin 

Dougherty 

Hillis 

Atkinson 

Dreier 

Holland 

AuCoin 

Duncan 

Holt 

Badham 

Dunn 

Hopkins 

Bafalis 

Dwyer 

Horton 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dyson 

Howard 

Bailey  (PA  1 

Eckart 

Hubbard 

Barnard 

Edwards  (AD 

Huckaby 

Bedell 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hughes 

Benedict 

Emerson 

Hunter 

Benjamin 

Emery 

Hutto 

Bennett 

English 

Hyde 

Bereuter 

Erdahl 

Jacobs 

Bethune 

Ertel 

Jeffords 

Bevill 

Evans  (DE) 

Jeffries 

Blanrhard 

Evans (lA) 

Jenkins 

Bllley 

Evans  (IN) 

Johnston 

Boggs 

Pary 

Jones  (NO 

Boland 

Pascell 

Jones  (OK) 

Boner 

Pazio 

Jones  (TN) 

Bonior 

Penwick 

Kemp 

Bonker 

Perraro 

Kindness 

Bouquard 

Fiedler 

Kogovsek 

Bowen 

Fields 

Kramer 

Breaux 

Findley 

Lagomarsino 

Brinkley 

Fish 

Lantos 

Broomfleld 

Pithian 

LatU 

Brown  (CA) 

Plippo 

Leach 

Brown  (CO) 

Foley 

Leath 

Broyhill 

Pord(MI) 

Lee 

Burgener 

Pord(TN) 

Lehman 

Butler 

Porsythe 

Lent 

Byron 

Pounuin 

Levitas 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Lewis 

Carman 

Frenzel 

Livingston 

Carney 

Frost 

Loeffler 

Chappell 

Puqua 

Long (LA) 

Chappie 

Gaydos 

Long  (MD) 

Cheney 

Gephardt 

Lott 

Clausen 

Gibbons 

Lowery 

Clinger 

Oilman 

Luken 

CoaU 

Gingrich 

Lundine 

Coelho 

Ginn 

Lungren 

Coleman 

Goldwater 

Madlgan 

Collins  (TX) 

Goodllng 

Marks 

Conte 

Oradison 

Marlenee 

Corcoran 

Gramm 

Marriott 

Coughlin 

Green 

Martin  (iD 

Courier 

Gregg 

Martin  (NO 

Coyne.  James 

Grisham 

Martin  (NY) 

Coyne.  William 

Guarinl 

MaUui 

Craig 

Ounderson 

Mavroules 

D' Amours 

Hagedom 

Mazzoli 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall  (OH) 

McClory 

Daniel.  R  W 

Hall.  Ralph 

McCloskey 

Dannemeycr 

Hall.  Sam 

McCollum  • 

Daub 

Hamilton 

Mc<;urdy 
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McDade 

Regula 

Stangeland 

McDonald 

Rho«es 

Stanton 

McEwen 

RInaklo 

SUton 

McGrath 

RItler 

Stenholm 

McKinney 

RoberU(KS) 

Stratton 

Mica 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stump 

Michel 

Robinson 

Swift 

Miller  (OH) 

Roemer 

Synar 

Mineta 

Rogers 

Tauke 

Minish 

Rose 

Taylor 

Moakley 

Rostenkowski 

Thomas 

Molinari 

Roth 

Traxler 

Mollohan 

Roukema 

Trible 

Montgomery 

Rousselot 

Udall 

Moore 

Rudd 

Walgren 

Moorhead 

Sabo 

Walker 

Morrison 

Santini 

Wampler 

MottI 

Sawyer 

Watkins 

Murtha 

Scheuer 

Weber  (MN) 

Myers 

Schneider 

Weber  (OH) 

Napier 

Schulze 

White 

Nalcher 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitehurst 

Neal 

Shamansky 

Whitley 

Nelson 

Sharp 

Whittaker 

Nichols 

Shaw 

Whitten 

O'Brien 

Shelby 

Williams  (MT) 

Oakar 

Shumway 

Williams  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Shuster 

Wilson 

Obey 

Siljander 

Winn 

Parris 

Simon 

Wlrth 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Pepper 

Skelton 

Wortley 

Perkins 

Smith  (AL) 

Wright 

Petri 

Smith  (lA) 

Wyden 

Peyser 

Smith  (NE) 

Wylie 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Yales 

Porter 

Smith  (OR) 

Yatron 

Price 

Snowe 

Young (PL) 

Prltchard 

Snyder 

Young  (MO) 

Pursell 

Solarz 

Zablocki 

Rallsback 

Solomon 

ZeferettI 

Ratchford 

Spence 

NAYS— 70 

Barnes 

Gejdenson 

Paul 

Beilenson 

Glickman 

Rangel 

Biaggi 

Gonzalez 

Reuss 

Bingham 

Gore 

Richmond 

Brodhead 

Gray 

Rodino 

Br(x>ks 

Harkin 

Roybal 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hawkins 

Russo 

Chisholm 

Kastenmeier 

Savage 

Clay 

Kazen 

Schroeder 

Collins  (ID 

Klldee 

Schumer 

Conyers 

Leiand 

Seiberllng 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowry 

Shannon 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Stark 

Danlelson 

Markey 

Stokes 

Daschle 

McHugh 

Studds 

Dellums 

Mikulckl 

Vento 

Dixon 

Miller  (CA) 

Volkmer 

Donnelly 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Washington 

E^arly 

Moffett 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Murphy 

Weaver 

Florio 

Nowak 

Weiss 

Foglietta 

Ottinger 

Wolpe 

Frank 

PanetU 

Garcia 

Patterson 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Beard 

Evans  (GA) 

Pease 

Boiling 

Hansen  (UT) 

Quillen 

Brown  (OH) 

Hartnett 

Rahall 

Burton.  John 

Hollenbeck 

Roe 

Conable 

Ireland 

Rosenthal 

Colter 

LaPalce 

St  Germain 

Crockett 

LeBoutlllier 

Tauzin 

Downey 

Mattox 

Vander  Jagt 

Dymally 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Young  (AK) 

Edgar 

Nelligan 

Erlenbom 

Patman 

D  2030 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hollenbeck  for,  with  Mr.  LaFalce 
against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Mattox 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pease  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Rahall  with  Mr.  Quillen. 


Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  LeBoutlllier. 

Mr.  Ireland  with  Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Tauzin  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Edgar  with  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  -yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT. FRIDAY.  MAY  15.  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  ON  H.R.  1526. 
H.R.  2098.  H.R.  2979.  AND  H.R. 
2811 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  may 
have  until  midnight,  Friday,  May  15, 
1981,  to  file  four  legislative  reports  on 
the  following  bills:  H.R.  1526.  the  Fed- 
eral Managers'  Accountability  Act  of 
1981;  H.R.  2098.  the  Inspector  General 
Act  Amendments  of  1981;  H.R.  2979, 
to  reauthorize  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission; 
and  H.R.  2811,  the  Debt  Collection  Act 
of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CONCERTS  BY 
NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ON  CAP- 
ITOL GROUNDS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  133)  authorizing 
concerts  by  the  National  Symphony 
on  Capitol  Grounds,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133 

Whereas  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  expressed  a  desire  to  perform  free 
concerts  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  these  performances  would  be 
similar  to  those  presently  given  by  the  serv- 


ice bands  under  authority  of  40  U.S.C.  1931: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  be  permitted  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  four  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
concerts  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  annually, 
such  concerts  to  be  free  to  the  public  and 
arranged  not  to  interfere  with  the  needs  of 
Congress,  under  conditions  to  be  provided 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra are  authorized  to  erect  upon  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
such  bandstand,  sound  amplification  devices 
and  other  related  structures  and  equipment 
as  may  be  required  for  performance  of  the 
concert  series. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M., 
TUESDAY.  MAY  19,  1981,  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees may  have  until  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
May  19.  1981.  to  file  reports,  and  that 
reports  filed  by  that  time  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  filed  within  the  time 
permitted  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorizations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  the 
schedule  for  next  week  might  be. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished whip  on  the  other  side,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  any  final  armounce- 
ment  for  the  program  of  next  week, 
but  I  think  I  csn  give  the  gentleman 
some  general  guidance. 

When  the  House  adjourns  tonight  it 
will  adjourn  to  meet  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock  in  pro  forma  session. 

The  House  will  then  adjourn  tomor- 
row to  meet  on  Monday  at  11  a.m. 
There  will  be  no  session  on  Friday. 
The  meeting  of  the  House  at  11  a.m. 
will  be  for  the  purpose  of  recessing 
until  noon  to  receive  former  Members 
of  Congress. 

Following  that,  the  House  will  re- 
convene and  it  is  expected  that  there 


f*1Wwprt 
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may  be  several,  one  or  more  suspen- 
sion bills,  votes  on  which  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday. 

Bfr.  LOTT.  The  votes  will  be  post- 
poned until  Tuesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentlemim  have 
any  indication  of  what  the  schedule 
might  be  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or 
Thursday  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  of  course,  as  the 
statement  usually  goes,  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  if  the  conference  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  reaches  a  conclu- 
sion, it  is  expected  that  that  would  be 
brought  up  quite  promptly  within  the 
scope  of  next  weeic,  if  possible. 

Mr.  LOTT.  The  hours  of  meeting 
next  week  have  been  changed.  It  is  11 
a.m.  on  Monday.  What  about  the  time 
of  meeting  Tuesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Tuesday  the  House 
would  be  expected  to  meet  at  noon. 
The  possibility  is  that  the  House  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  but  I  would  rather  reserve 
that  for  later  announcement.  But  the 
House  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  l)elieve  our  schedule  in- 
dicates that  beginning  May  15  until 
the  end  of  the  session  we  would 
change  to  a  meeting  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct  and 
that  is  the  regular  procedure  at  this 
stage  in  the  legislative  year,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  AS  OF- 
FICIAL ADVISERS  TO  U.S.  DEL- 
EGATIONS TO  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES,  MEETINGS. 

AND  NEGOTIATION  SESSIONS 
RELATING  TO  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  161(a). 
title  I.  Public  Law  93-618.  and  upon 
recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Speaker  has  selected  the  following 
members  of  that  committee,  to  t>e 
accredited  by  the  President,  as  official 
advisers  to  the  U.S.  delegations  to  in- 
ternational conferences,  meetings,  and 
negotiation  sessions  relating  to  trade 
agreements  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  97th  Congress: 

Mr.  RosTEifKowsKi  of  Illinois:  Mr. 
Gibbons  of  Florida:  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan; 
and  Mr.  Frknzel  of  Minnesota. 


APPOINTMENT    AS     ADDITIONAL 
MEMBER   OF  SELECT   COMMIT 
TEE  ON  AGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clauses  6  (e)  and  (g)  of  rule  X, 
and  without  objection,  the  Chair  ap- 


points as  an  additional  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Boner. 
There  was  no  objection. 


"NOW"  ACCOUNTS  NO  BOON  TO 
BANKS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  talked  with  the  Members 
of  this  body  about  the  shortcomings  of 
NOW  accounts.  Many  letters  have 
come  to  my  attention  and  it  appears 
that  consumers  are  not  the  only  ones 
having  problems.  Banks,  too.  are  find- 
ing out  that  NOW  accounts  might  not 
be  for  them  either. 

Typical  of  the  many  letters  I  have 
received  is  one  from  H.  Phelps  Brooks, 
Jr..  president  of  the  Peoples  National 
Bank  in  Charleston,  S.C.  In  his  opin- 
ion NOW  accounts  are  not  only  a  rip- 
off  for  the  consumers,  but  they  are 
also  a  "ripoff  to  the  thousands  of 
small  regulated  financial  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation." 

Mr.  Brooks  states: 

It  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  spend  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  and  time.  In  a  de- 
fensive attitude,  to  provide  the  public  with 
what  much  of  the  press  led  them  to  believe 
was  Interest  on  checking  account  balances 
and  free  service  charges. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Brooks  presents 
some  facts  that  reflect  the  plight  of 
small  financial  institutions  in  many 
States.  His  bank  is  located  in  a  small 
county  that  ranks  20th  out  of  46  coun- 
ties in  per  capita  income  in  a  State 
that  ranlcs  48th  in  the  Nation. 

Quoting  again  from  Mr.  Brooks' 
letter: 

There  are  very  few  families  in  our  service 
area  that,  with  combined  incomes  of  two, 
would  produce  as  much  as  $30,000  income  a 
year.  We  need  NOW  accounts  like  the  Eski- 
mos need  television  sets. 

I  do  not  know  about  Eskimos,  but 
for  over  35  million  depositors  in  this 
country  with  balances  of  $200  or  less, 
NOW  accounts  have  nothing  to  offer. 
I  am  very  concerned  that  many  con- 
sumers are  t)eing  unfairly  penalized 
because  of  misleading  information.  It 
also  concerns  me  that  banks  such  as 
Mr.  Brooks'  are  also  being  hurt. 

I  question  the  banking  industry's 
representation  in  the  media  of  NOW 
accounts  as  the  "ultimate  account." 
The  advertising  claim  that  suggests 
that  this  is  a  t)oon  to  all  consumers  is 
just  not  the  case. 

A  number  of  banking  officials,  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Broolis,  have  also  voiced 
concerns  that  NOW  accounts  do  not 
provide  any  advantage  or  benefit  to 
consumers  with  incomes  under 
$20,000.  Even  the  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations  has 
cautioned  that  NOW  accounts  might 
not  be  for  everyone. 


It  is  evident  that  there  is  confusion 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  by  con- 
sumers regarding  NOW  accounts.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  consumers 
are  in  many  cases  paying  more  in  serv- 
ice charges  and  fees  for  this  service 
and  would  be  better  advised  to  stick 
with  regular  checking  accounts. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Brooks  is  yet 
another  statement  by  a  member  of  the 
banking  community  speaking  out 
against  NOW  accounts.  I  regret  that 
the  Congress  is  finding  out  the  hard 
way  that  this  legislation  should  have 
never  been  passed  as  written. 


LEGISLATIVE  REMEDIES  ARE 
NEEDED  TO  RESTORE  FAITH 
IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  offer  recognition  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  contribution 
to  the  congressional  debate  on  the 
future  of  the  social  security  system. 
Its  proposals  deserve  our  very  careful 
consideration  along  with  alternative 
legislative  remedies  now  under  review 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Social  Security. 

I  think  that  we  will  all  agree  that 
there  will  be  no  easy  votes  on  social  se- 
curity for  this  Congress.  Indeed,  the 
financial  condition  of  the  trust  fund  is. 
precarious  at  best,  with  most  analysts 
agreeing  that  the  retirement  fund  will 
deplete  its  reserves  ased  to  pay  out 
benefits  by  mid- 1982.  Prominent  na- 
tional pollsters  have  found  that  the 
vast  majority  of  current  workers  have 
little  or  no  confidence  that  there  will 
be  funds  available  to  pay  their  retire- 
ment t>enefits.  Clearly,  this  Congress 
must  enact  comprehensive  long-term 
solutions  to  the  financial  conditions 
that  plague  the  system,  but  these 
must  t>e  forged  in  an  equitable  fashion 
and  must  not  endanger  the  l)enefits  of 
those  about  to  retire  and  current 
beneficiaries. 

The  recent  trend  toward  early  retire- 
ment has  resulted  in  great  pressures 
on  the  trust  funds.  It  now  appears 
that  more  than  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  retires  early  or 
before  age  65.  When  a  worker  should 
retire  depends  on  multiple  factors  that 
vary  greatly  among  individuals.  Stud- 
ies have  shown  us  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  workers  who  retire  early  do  so 
involuntarily,  the  result  of  either  poor 
health  or  because  of  layoffs  and  dis- 
continuation of  jobs. 

As  was  the  original  charge  of  the 
early  retirement  option  when  enacted 
in  1962.  we  must  continue  to  extend 
adequate  protection  to  the  victims  of 
these  problems.  In  that  spirit,  we  must 
reject  one  of  the  administration's  pri- 
mary proposals  that  would  impose  a 
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severe  pehalty  on  early  retirement  in 
an  effort  to  dissuade  many  workers 
from  seeking  early  retirement.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  early 
retirement  benefits  at  age  62  from  80 
percent  to  55  percent  of  full  retire- 
ment benefits  would  pose  a  severe 
hardship  on  those  many  who  are 
forced  into  early  retirement  with  little 
or  no  other  means  of  financial  sup- 
port. 

Since  the  implementation  of  the 
early  retirement  option  some  18  years 
sigo,  many  workers  have  planned  to 
leave  the  work  force  at  age  62.  To  tell 
these  individuals  now,  as  they  near 
that  date,  that  their  benefits  will  be 
cut  sharply  would  be  a  grave  injustice 
for  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
system  during  their  working  years  in 
expectation  of  early  retirement  bene- 
fits. Yes,  our  collective  goal  must  be  to 
maintain  the  solvency  of  the  system 
and  restore  full  public  confidence,  but 
we  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  guaran- 
tees for  those  nearing  retirement  or 
now  out  of  the  work  force  that  their 
retirement  years  need  not  be  ones  of 
economic  despair. 


THE  DANGERS  OF  AWACS  SALES 
TO  SAUDIS 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  at  this  time  to  express  my 
deep  concern  over  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's plan  to  sell  advanced 
AWACS  (airborne  warning  and  control 
system)  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Al- 
though Congress  has  been  concentrat- 
ing its  efforts  on  budget  matters 
during  the  past  few  months,  this  issue 
is  of  significant  importance  and  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Opposition  to  the  sale  is  growing  by 
the  day  and  many  of  our  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  have 
questioned  the  administration's  pro- 
posal. The  New  York  Times  offers  a 
simple  message:  "Cancel  this  mission." 

I  am  pleased  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have 
also  commented  on  this  ill-advised 
plan.  The  grounds  for  concern  are 
clear  and  I  Join  in  opposing  the  sale. 

The  implications  of  the  addition  of 
yet  another  of  the  world's  most  so- 
phisticated military  devices  to  Saudi 
Arabia's  arsenal  are  extremely  danger- 
ous. Once  operational  within  Saudi 
airspace,  these  systems  will  be  able  to 
detect  high-flying  objects  within  a 
350-mile  radius  and  low-flying  objects 
within  a  250-mile  radius.  These  detec- 
tion systems  can  differentiate  between 
600  targets,  analyze  the  data,  and 
relay  conrunands  to  ground  forces  or  to 
other  aircraft.  With  this  equipment. 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  able  to  monitor 
all  of  Israel's  military  activities,  in- 
cluding locating  troops,  aircraft,  tanlu. 


and  artillery  pieces.  Such  information 
in  Saudi  Arabia's  hands  would  bring 
an  entirely  new  and  serious  dimension 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

There  are  additional  reasons  I  must 
question  the  wisdom  of  supplying  the 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  with  this 
equipment.  I  must  question  the  ability 
of  the  Saudi  military  to  operate  and 
maintain  this  equipment.  I  also  have 
to  question  whether  this  sale  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States.  In 
1977.  Congress  voted  in  favor  of  selling 
high-technology  AWACS  aircraft  to 
Iran.  Only  the  fall  of  the  Shah  in  ad- 
vance of  the  delivery  date  prevented 
the  airplanes  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  present  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, or  conceivably  one  still  less  con- 
genial to  U.S.  interests. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
sale  of  AWACS  aircraft  will  not  en- 
hance the  security  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  is  threatened  by  internal  insta- 
bility, nor  is  there  any  possibility  that 
it  will  enable  Saudi  Arabia  to  defeat  a 
Soviet  thrust.  This  sale,  in  fact,  will  in- 
crease instability  within  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  region. 

The  sale  will  not  strengthen  the 
Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  since  Saudi 
Arabia  has  l>een.  and  continues  to  be, 
a  leading  opponent  of  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

The  sale  will  not  lead  to  oil  price 
moderation  or  increased  Saudi  produc- 
tion. If  anything,  the  sale  will  appear 
to  be  appeasement  in  the  face  of  Saudi 
threats  to  cut  oil  production. 

Finally,  this  sale  can  only  serve  to 
undermine  the  security  of  our  one 
steadfast  democratic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East— the  State  of  Israel.  Pro- 
viding offensive  weapons  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  Saudi  Arabia  is  ill-advised 
and  should  be  halted. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's new  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  social  security  system 
threaten  to  decimate  the  benefits  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  have  count- 
ed on  for  their  retirement.  It  would 
change  the  system  from  a  social  safety 
net  to  a  plan  for  social  Darwinism— 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I  think  all 
working  Americans  should  be  outraged 
by  this  breach  of  faith. 

The  seemingly  innocuous  technical 
changes  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion really  serve  to  mask  a  plan  that 
will  create  disparities  in  the  way 
people  of  different  income  levels  and 
health  are  treated  by  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  High  income  people  who 
are  in  good  health,  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  from  the  proposal  to  phase  out 
the  earnings  test.  With  no  earnings 


test,  persons  of  retirement  age  will  be 
able  to  have  unrestricted  earnings  and 
still  draw  on  social  security. 

But  for  a  worker  in  poorer  health  or 
hoping  to  retire  before  age  65.  the 
Reagan  plan  spells  disaster.  It  places 
them  in  the  position  of  having  to  con- 
tinue to  work  past  age  62  or  face  dras- 
tically reduced  benefits.  For  example, 
a  57-year-old  worker  planning  to  retire 
in  5  years  will  receive  a  40-percent  cut 
in  benefits  under  this  plan  and  his 
wife's  benefits  would  be  slashed  by 
more  than  one-half. 

And  for  those  disabled  workers 
whose  benefits  would  be  delayed  or 
denied  through  tightened  disability  in- 
surance requirements,  where  will  we 
come  up  with  the  money  to  help 
them?  Through  SSI  and  welfare 
funded  out  of  general  revenues? 

The  administration's  proposals  are 
predicated  on  mean  spirited  assump- 
tions. By  discouraging  workers  from 
taking  early  retirement  benefits  when 
they  had  planned,  the  social  security 
system  will  be  less  taxed.  But  the  sad 
truth  is  that  most  people  choosing  to 
take  early  retirement  do  so  because 
they  need  to.  If  workers  are  now  dis- 
couraged from  retiring  until  age  65. 
many  may  not  survive  to  enjoy  the 
social  security  benefits  they  have 
earned  through  their  years  of  work. 

I  think  that  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  aware  of  the  serious 
financial  situation  that  the  social  secu- 
rity system  now  faces.  But  what  we 
reiilly  need  to  improve  the  financing 
of  the  system  is  a  strong  commitment 
to  full  employment  policies  by  the  ad- 
ministration, not  a  lopsided  paring  of 
the  benefits  promised  American  work- 
ers through  past  commitments. 

We  need  a  social  security  tax  credit 
to  help  ease  the  double  taxation 
burden  on  American  working  men  and 
women  and  we  also  need  to  promote 
better  tax  equity  for  workers.  Con- 
gress also  ought  to  look  at  the  total 
income,  both  earned  and  unearned,  in- 
cluding interest,  dividends,  and  private 
and  public  pensions,  and  consider  re- 
turning to  the  insurance  nature  of  the 
social  security  retirement  annuity  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration's  economic  and 
tax  policies  have  received  great  atten- 
tion in  the  past  months.  But  now. 
ironically,  in  the  wake  of  their  big 
budget  victory,  the  administration  fi- 
nally seems  to  be  admitting  that  their 
economic  assumptions  and  actions  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fun- 
damental government  program.  How 
many  more  surprises  will  the  total 
Reagan  economic  program  finally  em- 
brace? 


EARLY  OBSERVA-nONS  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt 
today  there  exists  an  American  who  Is 
not  familiar  with  the  terms  ecology 
and  environment.  This  was  not  the 
caae  too  many  years  ago  when  it 
seined  that  America  was  set  on  a 
course  of  explosive  expansion  without 
concern  tot  what  the  effects  of  that 
expansion  might  be  on  our  fragile  eco- 
syston. 

Much  has  changed  since  then.  Most 
of  that  change  would  best  be  described 
as  progress  on  the  part  of  modem  man 
while  some  of  it  unfortunately  could 
best  be  described  as  obstructionism  to 
progress. 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  environment  liefore 
it  became  popular  to  be  concerned  and 
I  am  worried  today  about  the  methods 
being  used  to  achieve  some  of  the 
better  environmental  goals  we  all  seek. 
On  December  2.  1964,  6  years  before 
the  first  Earth  Day  I  delivered  a 
speech  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  on  the  subject.  I  believe  my  re- 
marks are  still  pertinent,  and  hope  my 
colleagues  will  find  them  of  interest. 

The  remarks  follow: 

STANTOUt  E.  PaKKIS— STATnCKNT  ON 

CoiisnvATioH,  DacDfBKX  2.  1964 

I  concr»tuUte  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Fairfax  County  for  their  timely 
concern  and  for  their  continued  program  in 
the  Interest  of  conservation  of  all  of  our  in- 
valuable natural  resources. 

This  may  be  the  era  and  the  generation 
and  perhaps  even  the  very  year  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  in  all  its  natural 
glory,  goes  down  the  drain,  and  with  it  in- 
evitably will  go  our  particular  concern.  Pair- 
fax  County.  Prom  New  York  to  California, 
much  of  what  is  lovely,  rich  and  real  about 
the  O.S.  is  scheduled  for  wholesale  destruc- 
tion or  defacement.  Almost  everywhere 
America  the  beautiful  is  becoming  America 
the  ugly,  the  wasted,  the  blasted  and  the 
blighted,  the  home  of  the  neon  sign,  the  su- 
perduper  highway  ( leading  from  no  place  to 
nowhere),  the  billboard,  foaming  deter- 
gents, the  used-car  lot,  the  useless  dam.  the 
monotonous  housing  tract,  the  hot  dog 
stand  and  stinking  pollution  galore.  Indeed, 
according  to  a  recent  book  by  Peter  Blake, 
the  VS.  can  now  lay  proud  claim  to  the  title 
of  God's  Own  Junkyard.  If  this  be  true, 
then  we  must  protect  Pairfax  County  from 
this  trend. 

It  is  true  that  Congress,  at  its  last  session. 
passed  the  Wilderness  Bill,  but  such  legisla- 
tion—by no  means  perfect— has  next  to  no 
effect  on  the  bulk  of  190  million  Americans. 
As  WiUlam  H.  Whyte.  the  author  of  The  Or- 
ganization Man  and  now  an  associate  of  the 
American  Conservation  Association,  re- 
marked in  The  Exploding  Metropolis.  The 
fact  that  there  will  remain  thousands  of 
acres  of.  say.  empty  land  in  Wyoming  is  not 
going  to  help  the  man  living  in  Teaneck. 
New  Jersey." 

Apart  from  esthetic  or  ethical  consider- 
ations, there  are  valid  reasons  why  this  car- 
nage should  cease. 

Por  one.  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  rec- 
reation land,  not  only  as  playgrounds  for 
father  and  son  or  for  fishermen  or  bird 
watchers,  horsemen  or  hikers,  but  as  ties  to 


reality,  to  the  Molodcal  reality  of  the  world, 
to  the  eoaence  of  life  itself.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  too  many  Americans  are  be- 
coming alienated  from  the  reality  that  only 
parks,  natural  areas,  clean  streams  and 
rivers,  open  spaces  and  unbllghted  seashore 
can  give.  Take  Mr.  Whyte's  man  tn  Teaneck 
or  Palo  Alto,  or  Springfield  for  that  matter. 
He  has  been  described  roughly  as  follows: 
He  lives  at  424  Elms  Dell  Acres  (there  are 
no  elms,  there  is  no  dell  and  the  acre  is  50 
by  100).  To  his  company,  he  is  employee  No. 
2784,  to  the  post  office  he  Is  ZIP  Code 
94350,  and  if  you  want  to  call  him,  you  must 
dial  415  322-3099.  Iiutead  of  being  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  human  being,  an  Immortal  soul,  he 
is  part  of  the  anonymous  mass,  a  cortsumer. 
a  member  of  the  viewing  audience,  a  driver 
In  a  3-mUe  traffic  Jam,  a  statistic. 

He  is  separated  from  life  not  only  by  num- 
bers but  by  middlemen  and  packagers.  His 
wife  buys  food  in  plastic  cartons  and  poly- 
ethylene bags  from  a  supermarket  that  is 
identical  to  thousands  of  others,  and  he 
dines  on  year-old  "garden-fresh"  peas  that 
came  out  of  a  freezer.  His  kids  think  milk  is 
something  that  is  made  tn  a  machine,  and 
his  idea  of  a  vacation  is  a  trip  to  a  "recon- 
struction" like  Williamsburg  or  an  artificial 
carnival  like  Disneyland.  He  is  told  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Pepsi  generation,  and  his 
Image  of  nature  is  Marlboro  Country.  In 
sum,  he  has  little  conception  of  life,  the 
world,  nature,  values  or  proper  Judgments. 
He  is  a  faceless  number  occupying  a  ply- 
wood house  on  a  barren  plot  fronting  an  as- 
phalt strip.  Instead  of  being  a  rational  crea- 
ture enjoying  the  use  of  our  dwindling  natu- 
ral resources,  he  is  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
advertising  dished  out  by  packagers  who 
want  to  make  him  buy  more  garden-fresh 
peas  that  have  been  dyed  green,  while  ev- 
erything in  his  neighborhood  that  is  really 
green  gets  paved  over. 

There  is  no  use  Just  sitting  by  and  mourn- 
ing and  allowing  the  continuing  ruin  of  our 
country  and  our  County,  our  waters  and  our 
heritage.  We  must  get  out  and  do  something 
to  stop  it.  If  we  try.  we  may  even  succeed. 


chant  accountability  to  customers,  and 
commimlty  involvement  are  hallmarks 
of  small  business.  With  these  attri- 
butes, small  businesses  make  much 
more  than  an  economic  contribution 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Cmring  these  difficult  economic 
times,  small  business  has  been  under 
great  pressure.  Business  failures  are 
high,  and  many  firms  which  once 
thrived  are  now  struggling  for  surviv- 
al. High  interest  rates  are  especially 
damaging  to  small  businesses  in  all 
parts  of  the  economy.  They  also  have 
been  hurt  by  the  many  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  inflation  and  sluggish 
growth  we  are  experiencing.  Congress 
must  do  more  than  merely  make  state- 
ments of  support  for  small  business.  In 
acting  on  legislation,  we  must  consider 
the  needs  of  smaU  business  and  make 
certain  that  they  are  reflected  in  the 
legislation  we  ultimately  enact. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  small 
business  loolcs  forwswd  to  the  decade 
of  the  1980's  with  great  hope.  Thus, 
the  theme  for  Small  Business  Week 
this  year  Is  "1980's:  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Decade."  I  share  this  optimism 
because  of  the  remarkable  ability  of 
small  businesses  to  respond  to  chang- 
ing circumstances,  no  matter  how  dif- 
ficult they  may  be.  This  trait  is  espe- 
cially strong  in  those  men  and  women 
who  will  be  honored  this  week  for 
their  accomplishments  in  small  busi- 
ness. These  outstanding  citizens  and 
their  achievements  are  proof  of  the  vi- 
tality of  small  business.  They  demon- 
strate that  small  business  deserves  our 
respect  and  support.* 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Small  Business  Week. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  we  pause  to 
recognize  the  contributions  that  small 
business  makes  to  our  economy. 

The  importance  of  small  business  is 
clear  when  we  remember  that  small 
business- 
Employs  more  than  half  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  labor  force; 

Generates  the  vast  majority  of  all 
new  jobs: 

Is  the  source  of  half  of  all  new  in- 
ventions and  innovations;  and 

Produces  half  the  gross  national 
product. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Small  business  also  represents  many 
of  the  traditional  values  which  we 
hold  dear.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  entrepreneurship  and  economic 
self-determination  which  are  unique 
to  our  society.  Personal  service,  mer- 


HELSINKI  AND  MADRID  MUST 
NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO  BE  FOR- 
GOTTEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  121  calls  for 
prompt  congressional  hearings  at  the 
termination  of  the  Madrid  Review 
Conference  to  determine  future 
American  policy  regarding  Soviet  fail- 
ures to  live  up  to  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accord. 

I  am  reintroducing  the  resolution 
today  with  the  following  20  cospon- 
sors: 


List  op  Cosponsors 


Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 
Congressman 


Jack  Kemp. 
Benjamin  A.  Oilman. 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Jim  Leach. 
Vic  Fazio. 
James  J.  Florio. 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski. 
Daniel  E.  Lungren. 
Bill  Prenzel. 
Thomas  M.  Poglietla.. 
James  M.  Collins. 
Larry  McDonald. 
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Congressman  James  L.  Oberstar. 
Congressman  Lawrence  Coughlin. 
Congressman  Donald  J.  Albosta. 
Congressman  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 
Congressman  Don  Bailey. 
Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer. 
Congressman  Brian  J.  Donnelly. 
Congressman  John  LeBoutillier. 

These  Members  and  I  are  concerned 
that  when  the  Madrid  Conference  fi- 
nally closes  and  numerous  repeated 
and  clear  Soviet  violations  have  been 
documented  in  full  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  Helsinki  will  go  on  the  shelf. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  bargained  for 
far  more  at  the  conference  table  in 
Helsinki  6  years  ago  than  the  right  to 
publicly  chastise  the  Soviets  and  their 
Eastern  European  allies  for  their  fail- 
ures to  provide  basic  human  rights  to 
their  citizens.  We  bargained  for  the 
granting  of  those  rights.  We  bargained 
in  behalf  of  those  people  and  the  prin- 
ciples we  believe  in  that  are  being 
denied  to  them.  We  bargained  not  just 
for  propaganda,  but  for  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must 
make  a  strong  commitment  after 
Madrid  to  follow  policies  that  will 
maximize  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  those  rights  they 
agreed  to  grant  in  1975— that  the  beat- 
ings, harassment,  and  exiles  stop,  that 
incarceration  of  dissidents  in  mental 
institutions  end.  that  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation from  the  West  to  the  East  be 
allowed  unimpeded,  and  that  emigra- 
tion rights  be  secured  for  all  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Helsinki  and  Madrid 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.* 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STAl'EMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  Public  Law  95-521.  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978.  re- 
quires publk  financial  disclosure  re- 
porting, I  am  continuing  my  practice, 
begun  in  1963,  of  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  report  on  my  fi- 
nancial condition  since  this  disclosure, 
through  its  more  precise  reporting, 
does  differ  in  important  respects  from 
the  report  which  we  are  required  by 
law  and  by  House  rules  to  file. 

My  report  covers  the  calendar  year 
1980,  and  also  includes  the  amount  of 
Federal,  State,  and  real  estate  taxes 
paid  for  1980: 

STArEMENI  Of  FINANOAl  CONDmON-KCflllBER  31,  1980 


Cash  account  with  the  Sergeant  at  Arnis.  Nause  ol 

Retnesentatnes i. 

Cash ^ 

Securities 


$3.0S3.30 

99.18 

(') 


Residential  real  estate   Arlington  house  and  lot 

(1979  assessment) 153.10000 

less  mortgage 18!977.55 


equity. 


134.1»45 
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STATEMENT  OF  FINANOAL  CONDITION-DECEMBER  31. 
Contnued 


1980- 


House.  Sun  Prairie.  Wis 

2900000 

1 76600 

Back  lot 

1.200  00 
4  78900 

SciMT  and  water  improvements 

Tow 

36  755  00 

less  mortgage 

15149  78 

Unpaid  sewer  and  water  assessments 

3  453  70 

Total 

18  603  48 

Equity 

18  151  52 

Houseiiold  goods  and  miscelUneous  personalty 

Misolaneous  assets,  deposits  with  the  US  dvil 
servic*  retirement  fund  through  Dec  31,  1980, 
available  only  in  accordance  with  applicable 
law^  am)  regulations 

Additional  retirement  fund  deposit 

8.00000 

64,29315 
1 13000 

Cash  surrender,  value  of  life  insurance 

On  the  Me  of  Robert  W  Kastenmeier  .  .. 

(!) 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C  Kastenmeier 

544  00 

Deposit,  Donaldson  Run 

40000 

Automobiles: 

1976  OWsmobile 

100000 

19/8  Mercwy 

340000 

Total  assets 

243  063  60 

Taxes  paid: 

1980  Federal  income  tax 

14  996  50 

1980  Wisconsin  State  income  tax. 

4  73000 

1980  Federal  self-employment  tax 

546  75 

1980  federal  form  2210  tax 

32  02 

1980  Federal  employers  tax 

130  57 

1980  Arlington  County  real  estate  tax... . 

2044  00 

1980  Sun  Prairie  real  estate  taxes  billed  late .... 

(1979  taxes  paid  Sl,832.62) 

Total  taxes  paid , 

22  479  84 

Income  lor  1980: 

Gross  rent.  Sun  Prairie.  Wis ,  house 

Net  honorariums  and  per  diems 

3,120.00 
6.85600 

I  also  am  reporting  on  the  separate 
estate  of  my  wife,  Dorothy  C.  Kasten- 
meier which  is  not  subject  to  my  con- 
trol and  thus,  not  necessarily  required 
to  be  reported.  Fair  values  are  estimat- 
ed and  certain  interests  in  property 
are  subject  to  life  estates  in  others: 


Unimproved  land,  129  acres.  Chireno,  Tex $10,000  00 


Unimproved  land,  160.5  aaes.  Nacogdoches,  Tex.. 

frame  House  and  W.  413  Myrlte  Street.  Nacog- 
doches, Tex 

Lot  and  building,  106  Marilyn  St.,  Nacogdoches, 
Tex. 

158  shares,  Fredoma  Slate  Banii,  Nacogdoches. 
Tex. 


Total.. 


Total  all  interest  in  minerals  and  timber  subject  to 
life  estate  of  others:  rental  income 


10.000.00 

12,00000 

12,00000 

_6,320^ 
50,32000 

69000 


CRIME  PROBLEM  COMPOUNDED 
BY  THE  LAWS  DELAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
son)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
issue  which  we  should  be  addressing 
which  is  the  ever-present  concern  of 
every  person  whom  I  meet  in  my  dis- 
trict is  the  problem  of  the  high  rate  of 
crime.  People  are  scared  to  death  of 


the  possibility  of  becoming  victims  of 
crime. 

We  talk  about  gun  control,  stricter 
criminal  laws,  longer  sentences,  the 
death  penalty,  and  many  other  ap- 
proaches. These  are  controversial  and 
new  legislation  is  difficult  to  enact. 
But  there  are  some  things  on  which 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  agreement 
easily  and  quickly,  and  which  would 
have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on 
those  who  would  break  our  laws. 
These  actions  would  also  help  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws  and 
restore  public  confidence  in  our  courts 
and  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

Recently,  several  important  sugges- 
tions were  made  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger.  Basically,  his  point 
was  that  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents 
to  crime  is  the  knowledge  that  there 
will  be  swift  and  certain  conse- 
quences—swift arrest,  prompt  trial, 
certain  penalty,  and,  at  some  point,  fi- 
nality of  judgment  instead  of  endless 
appeals. 

Among  the  points  he  made,  and  I 
agree  wholeheartedly,  we  can: 

First,  restore  to  all  pretrail  release 
laws  the  critical  element  of  dangerous- 
ness  to  the  community: 

Second,  provide  for  trial  within 
weeks  of  arrest; 

Third,  review  on  appeal  within  8 
weeks  of  a  judgment  of  guilt;  and 

Fourth,  following  appellate  review, 
confine  all  subsequent  judicial  review 
to  claims  of  miscarriage  of  justice. 

There  are  massive  safeguards  for  ac- 
cused persons,  but  we  fail  to  provide 
even  elementary  protection  for  our 
law-abiding  citizens. 

As  just  one  example  of  the  law's 
delay,  the  failure  of  our  courts  and 
prosecutors  to  bring  cases  to  trial,  the 
following  story  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner  of  February  24,  1981, 
is  a  ijerfect  illustration  of  how  delays 
in  our  courts  is  destroying  public  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 
Feb.  24.  1981] 
They're  Still  Waiting  for  That  Speedy 
Trial— Couple     Was     Burglarized     SV* 
Months  Ago 

(By  Timothy  Carlson) 

Last  Labor  Day  weekend.  Phil  and  Susan 
Branson  returned  from  vacation  to  their 
home  in  the  Silver  Lake  district  to  encoun- 
ter a  burglary  in  progress. 

A  quick  phone  call  to  police,  relayed  to  a 
police  spotter  helicopter,  led  to  the  appre- 
hension of  a  man  and  a  female  companion 
within  15  minutes.  Phil  Branson  and  three 
neighbors  made  a  positive  identification  of 
the  suspects.  The  pair  were  arraigned  Sept. 
1 1  and  released  on  bail. 

Tomorrow— 5 V4  months  after  the  Sept.  5 
robbery— defendants  Edward  and  Loretta 
Sykes  are  scheduled  for  the  fifth  time  to 
appear  for  their  preliminary  hearing  in  the 
Criminal  Courts  Building  on  Temple  Street. 

Defense  attorneys  have  been  granted  four 
continuances:  Oct.  17.  Dec.  5.  Jan.  28  and 
Feb.  13. 
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Once  the  attorneys  requested  more  time 
because  they  were  attempting  to  consolidate 
the  Branson  burglary  with  13  additional 
counts  of  burglary  pending  against  Edward 
Sykes  in  the  Sail  Fernando  Valley.  The 
other  continuances  were  requested  either 
because  the  attorneys  needed  more  time  to 
prepare  the  case  because  they  were  engaged 
in  other  cases  at  the  time. 

"The  last  time  one  of  the  attorneys  was  in 
Houston,  the  other  attorney  was  not  there 
and  an  associate  at  the  law  firm  knew 
enough  about  the  case  to  get  a  continu- 
ance." said  Los  Angeles  County  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Loren  Naiman. 

Each  time.  Branson  and  his  witness  neigh- 
bors, all  hard-working  professionals,  were 
subpoenaed  to  testify  at  the  four  canceted 
preliminary  hearings. 

If  on  any  of  those  four  occasions  the  hear- 
ing had  been  held  and  the  witnesses  had  not 
been  present,  the  Sykes  couple  would  have 
gone  free.  FHirthermore.  police  assert  that 
Sykes  has  been  responsible  for  at  least  one 
other  burglary  since  the  Sept.  S  arrest. 

Los  Angeles  Police  Department  Detective 
Sam  Capuano  of  Northeast  Division  said 
that  on  Sept.  12— the  day  after  Sykes  was 
released  on  bail  in  the  Branson  case— he  was 
tailing  Sykes.  who  was  driving  the  same  bat- 
tered green  Karmann  Ghia. 

Capuano  said  Sykes  managed  to  lose  him 
in  traffic.  One  hour  later.  Sykes'  car  was 
identified  at  the  scene  of  a  burglary  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  and  Sykes  was 
charged  with  the  crime,  bringing  to  12  the 
counts  of  burglary  he  faces  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  Capuano  said. 

"Of  course  the  defendants  feel  different- 
ly, but  from  our  point  of  view  the  judicial 
system  indeed  favors  the  defendant  and 
does  present  difficulties  to  the  victims,  the 
witnesses  suid  the  prosecution  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  granting  continuances."  said 
Naiman. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  the  police  were  fantas- 
tic in  making  the  arrest."  Branson  said  re- 
cently on  a  quiet  night  in  his  modest  home 
in  the  hills  overlooking  Los  Angeles.  "And 
the  investigating  officer  (Capuano)  has 
done  an  extraordinary  Job  in  making  sure 
all  the  witnesses  will  be  available  to  testify 
every  time  a  preliminary  hearing  is  sched- 
uled. But  four  continuaces! 

"The  way  it's  going,  the  day  they  finally 
have  the  hearing  there'll  be  no  witnesses 
and  that  sucker'U  get  off.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses is  a  doctor  and  he  has  a  full  load  of 
patients  every  day.  These  are  hard-working 
people." 

Sykes'  defense  attorney.  Gerson  Horn  of 
Beverly  Hills,  said  he.  too.  has  sympathy  for 
the  witnesses'  plight,  but  claimed  there 
have  been  unusual  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 

"I  empathize  with  the  witnesses."  Horn 
said  while  on  a  brief  break  from  a  murder 
trial  yesterday.  "And  I  don't  feel  that  the 
prosecution's  complaints  about  the  four 
continuances  is  unjustified.  But  this  case  is 
unusual  for  several  reasons.  One.  the  de- 
fendants each  have  a  lawyer,  so  problems 
with  conflicts  in  court  calendars  are  multi- 
plied. Second.  I  am  currently  involved  in  a 
death  penalty  case  and  this  has  taken  a  ma- 
jority of  my  time. 

"And  in  regard  to  the  last  continuance. 
my  co-counsel.  Robert  Samo  (Loretta 
Sykes'  attorney),  had  told  the  district  attor- 
ney's office  prior  to  the  hearing  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  return  from  a  case  he 
was  trying  in  Houston  by  the  Feb.  13  date 
and  asked  that  the  hearing  be  scheduled  for 
Feb.  20.  When  the  DA  insisted  on  the  earii 


er  date,  Mr.  Samo  tried  to  get  back  in  time 
but  his  trial  took  longer  than  anticipated. 
So.  if  witnesses  were  forced  to  go  downtown 
on  that  date,  the  prosecution  is  at  least  par- 
tially responsible." 

For  one  of  the  scheduled  hearings,  all 
four  witnesses  got  notices  in  their  mailboxes 
the  night  before  that  they  were  supposed  to 
show  up  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  The  doctor 
pleaded  for  and  got  the  privilege  of  being  on 
one-hour  call  to  testify.  Another  witness 
was  out  of  town,  and  Branson  and  the 
woman  neighbor  had  to  wait  all  morning 
before  the  defendant's  lawyers  waived  their 
right  to  a  trial  within  60  days  and  requested 
additional  time  to  prepare  their  case. 

Capuano  says  that  a  burglary  is  typically 
"very  very  frustrating  for  the  victim."  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  burglars  are 
not  observed  and  the  loot  is  never  recov- 
ered. 

Naiman.  the  prosecutor  at  the  Feb.  13 
granting  of  continuance,  could  not  comment 
specifically  on  this  case,  but  contended 
"many  attorneys  make  a  career  out  of  de- 
laying trials  until  a  case  is  ancient  history  in 
order  to  make  a  better  deal  for  their  client." 

"Most  witnesses  are  very  conscientious 
about  doing  their  duty  for  society  the  first 
few  times  they  are  asked  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses." Naiman  said.  "But  after  you've 
been  to  court  eight  or  nine  times,  the  result 
is  you  get  fed  up  and  stop  wanting  to  help." 

Said  Capuano:  "If  they  wait  long  enough, 
the  witnesses  might  move  away.  Or  the  vic- 
tims might  just  die.  No  victim,  no  crime, 
charges  dropped." 

Defense  attorney  Horn  feels  that  despite 
increased  worries  about  the  rising  crime 
rate,  this  is  no  lime  to  begin  reducing  the 
myriad  legal  strategems  available  to  a  de- 
fendant. "If  aU  we  wanted  from  the  system 
was  instant  justice."  said  Horn,  "we  could 
all  look  to  Ayatollah  Khalkali  or  to  Idi 
Amin.  There  you  have  trial  and  sentencing 
with  no  waiting  period.  And  no  standards  of 
evidence  and  more  often  than  not— no  survi- 
vors. Delays  are  part  of  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  a  fair  system  of  presenting  evi- 
dence." 

Naiman  feels  the  problem  of  an  over- 
loaded American  judicial  system  has  several 
key  knots  which  need  to  be  untangled. 

"Some  trial  judges  are  just  too  liberal  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  law  in  allowing 
continuances."  said  Naiman.  "A  good  judge 
has  to  be  smart  enough  to  manipulate  law- 
yers to  keep  his  calendar  rolling  along  with 
reasonable  speed." 

Furthermore.  Naiman  said  that  legal  tech- 
nicalities too  often  invalidate  evidence, 
which  leads  to  lighter  sentences  than  the 
crimes  deserve.  And  California's  determi- 
nate sentencing  law.  Naiman  said,  also  con- 
tributes to  sentences  that  are  too  light. 

Horn  asserts  that  such  arguments  can  cut 
both  ways,  however.  "It  depends  on  whose 
ox  is  being  gored."  said  Horn.  "In  the  case 
I'm  now  working  on,  the  prosecution  has 
asked  for  several  continuances,  and  the  de- 
fense has  insisted  on  beginning  trial  since 
March  of  last  year.  The  truth  is.  continu- 
ances can  shorten  the  actual  time  involved 
in  a  trial  and  lessen  the  cost  to  the  state. 
For  example,  a  lot  of  times  witnesses  are 
contacted  who  couldn't  have  been  contacted 
before.  Or  more  investigation  is  done  to  re- 
solve the  case.  And  cases  are  disposed  of  be- 
cause of  negotiations  with  the  DA.  When  all 
parties  are  really  ready  to  go  to  trial,  it 
shortens  the  time  witnesses  have  to  be  avail- 
able. And  it  shortens  the  time  defense  law- 
yers and  prosecutors  are  actually  in  court." 

Branson  said  representatives  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office  have  assured  him  that 


his  trip  to  the  Criminal  Courts  Building  to- 
morrow will  not  be  in  vain. 

Horn  said  he  is  confident  that  both  he 
and  cocounsel  Robert  Samo  will  be  ready 
for  action  tomorrow.  But  there's  always  the 
specter  of  an  emergency  in  his  murder  case. 

"In  our  imperfect  legal  system,  nothing 
under  the  control  of  human  beings  is  a  sure 
thing."  Horn  said. 

Except  waiting.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REESTABLISHING  EMER- 
GENCY UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

(Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, together  with  the  entire  Michigan 
Democratic  congressional  delegation,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to 
reestablish  the  Emergency  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  whose  au- 
thorization expired  in  1978.  The  legis- 
lation would  provide  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  unemployment  benefits, 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
individuals  who  have  exhausted  the 
maximum  entitlement  to  extended 
benefits  and  who  reside  in  States  with 
an  insured  unemployment  rate  of  5 
percent  or  more. 

Michigan  is  in  the  midst  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression  unrivalled  in  the  last 
40  years.  For  the  past  16  months  our 
unemployment  rate  has  exceeded  10 
percent  and  currently  exceeds  14  per- 
cent. Each  month,  nearly  20,000  Mich- 
iganites  exhaust  their  maximum  un- 
employment Insurance  entitlement 
and  are  forced  either  to  seek  welfare 
or  the  charity  of  their  friends,  or  to 
sell  their  homes,  leave  their  friends, 
and  move  to  a  new  State.  Only  300,000 
of  Michigan's  600,000  unemployed  are 
receiving  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

This  depression  is  not  about  to  dis- 
appear. In  fact,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Reagan  budget,  the  situation  in 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
the  other  States  of  our  northern  in- 
dustrial belt  will  be  aggravated  and 
may  well  be  made  permanent. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  horren- 
dous unemployment  problem  in  Michi- 
gan is  the  downturn  in  domestic  auto- 
mobile sales.  Auto  sales  continue  to 
lag  far  behind  the  levels  of  1979  and 
earlier,  and  the  market  share  of  im- 
ported vehicles  is  now  30  percent.  The 
administration  has  done  very  little  to 
stem  the  flow  of  imports:  according  to 
the  Japanese  manufacturers,  the  vol- 
untary restriction  recently  agreed  to 
by  the  Japanese  will  do  no  more  than 
cap  Japanese  imports  at  the  level  to 
which  they  would  have  fallen  anyway. 

Interest  rates  are  rising  again  and 
will  rise  even  higher  as  the  Fed.  with 
Mr.  Reagan's  support,  tightens  the 
money  supply  and  the  Federal  budget 
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deficit,  swollen  by  defense  spending, 
consumes  an  increasing  share  of  avail- 
able credit.  Clearly,  this  will  mean  a 
disaster  for  industries  such  as  the 
automobile  and  construction  indus- 
tries, which  depend  on  the  availability 
of  consumer  credit.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
auto  manufacturers  and  dealers  sur- 
vive at  all  with  the  prime  rate  at  19 
percent.  The  Reagan  economic  pro- 
gram will  not  provide  a  quick  recovery 
for  the  auto  industry  or  an  end  to  the 
unemployment  that  plagues  the  indus- 
trial States. 

Michigan  and  the  auto  industry  are 
not  alone  in  experiencing  economic 
trauma.  Twenty  States  now  have  in- 
sured unemployment  rates  of  5  per- 
cent or  more,  and  Alaska's  lUR  now 
stands  at  9.93  percent,  the  Nation's 
highest.  All  of  these  States  and  their 
unemployed  workers  would  benefit 
from  the  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  that  this  legislation 
will  provide. 

Unemployment  of  the  magnitude  we 
are  now  experiencing  is  not  a  local 
problem.  It  is  a  national  problem,  cre- 
ated and  exacerbated  by  national  poli- 
cies such  as  monetary  and  internation- 
al trade  policies,  oil.  and  gas  pricing, 
and  our  tax  laws.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  help  miti- 
gate the  suffering  of  the  long-term  im- 
employed.  those  most  severely  affect- 
ed by  these  national  policies.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  us  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  which  will 
provide  assistance  to  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 3571 
A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  emergency 

unemployment  compensation 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative$    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Emergency  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1981  ". 

FEDERAL-STATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec  2.  (a)  Any  State,  the  SUte  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary ")  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  desires  to  do 
so.  may  enter  into  and  participate  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act.  if  such  State  law  contains  (as  of  the 
date  such  agreement  is  entered  into)  a  re- 
quirement that  extended  compensation  be 
payable  thereunder  as  provided  by  the  Ped- 
eral-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970.  Any  SUte  which  is  a 
party  to  an  agreement  under  this  Act  may. 
upon  providing  thirty  days'  written  notice 
to  the  Secretary,  terminate  such  agreement. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  emergency  compensation— 

( 1 )  to  individuals  who— 

(A)(i)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law; 

<ii)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  extended 
compensation,  or  are  not  entitled  thereto. 
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because  of  the  ending  of  their  eligibility 
period  for  extended  compensation,  in  such 
SUte: 

(B)  have  no  righU  to  compensation  (in- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 
tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a 
week  under  such  law  or  any  other  SUte  un- 
employment compensation  law  or  to  com- 
pensation under  any  other  Federal  law:  and 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada. 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
which— 

(A)  begins  in— 

(i)  an  emergency  benefit  period  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (c)(3)).  and 

(ii)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibility  (as 
defined  In  section  5(a)(2));  or 

(B)  begins  in  an  individual's  additional  eli- 
gibility period  (as  defined  in  section  5(aK4)); 
except  that  no  payment  of  emergency  com- 
pensation shall  be  made  to  any  individual 
for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  more  than  two  years  after  the  end  of 
the  benefit  year  for  which  he  exhausted  his 
rights  to  regular  compensation. 

(cXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(bKlKAXi).  an  individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation under  a  SUte  law  when— 

(A)  no  paymenU  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period:  or 

(B)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(bXlKAXii).  an  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  exhausted  his  rights  to  extended 
compensation  under  a  State  law  when  no 
payments  of  extended  compensation  under 
a  SUte  law  can  be  made  under  such  law  be- 
cause such  individual  has  received  all  the 
extended  compensation  available  to  him 
from  his  extended  compensation  account  (as 
esUblished  under  SUte  law  in  accordance 
with  section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Federal-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970). 

(SXAXi)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(bX2XA).  in  the  case  of  any  SUte.  an  emer- 
gency benefit  period— 

(I)  shall  begin  with  the  third  week  after  a 
week  for  which  there  is  a  SUte  "emergency 
on"  indicator;  and 

(II)  shall  end  with  the  third  week  after 
the  first  week  for  which  there  is  a  SUte 
"emergency  off"  indicator. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte,  no  emergency 
benefit  period  shall  last  for  a  period  of  less 
than  thirteen  consecutive  weeks. 

(iii)  When  a  determination  has  been  made 
that  an  emergency  benefit  period  is  begin- 
ning or  ending  with  respect  to  any  SUte, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  notice  of  such  de- 
termination to  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(BXi)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
there  is  a  SUte  "emergency  on"  indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment in  such  State  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  immediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks  equaled  or  exceeded  5  per 
centum. 

(ii)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
there  is  a  State  "emergency  off"  indicator 
for  a  week  if  the  rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment In  such  SUte  for  the  period  consisting 
of  such  week  and  the  inunediately  preceding 
twelve  weeks  is  less  than  5  per  centum. 
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(d)  For  purposes  of  any  agreement  under 
this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  amount  of  the  emergency  compen- 
sation which  shall  be  payable  to  any  individ- 
ual for  any  week  of  toUl  unemployment 
shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) payable  to  him  during  his  benefit 
year  under  the  SUte  law;  and 

(2)  the  temts  and  conditions  of  the  SUte 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regiUar  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
(except  where  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act) 
apply  to  claims  for  emergency  compensation 
and  the  payment  tHtt>sof . 

(eXl)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
a  SUte  shall  provide  that  the  SUte  will  es- 
Ublish.  for  each  eligible  individual  who  files 
an  application  for  emergency  compensation, 
an  emergency  compensation  account  witli 
respect  to  such  individual's  benefit  year. 

(2)  The  amount  esUblished  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  (including  depend- 
ents' allowances)  payable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  SUte  law)  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion; or 

(B)  thirteen  times  his  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  (as  determined  for  purposes 
of  section  202(bXlXC)  of  the  Federal-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

(f)  No  emergency  compensation  shall  be 
payable  to  any  individual  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  this  Act  for  any 
week  l>eginning  before  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  later 

(1)  the  week  following  the  week  in  which 
such  agreement  is  entered  into,  or 

(2)  the  first  week  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  HAVING  AGREEMENTS  FOR 
THE  PAYMENT  OF  EMERGENCY  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
SUte  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  emergency  compensation 
paid  to  individuals  by  the  SUte  pursuant  to 
such  agreement. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
SUte  under  this  section  in  respect  of  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  the  SUte  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  respect  of  such  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  SUte  by  reason 
of  such  SUte's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
SUte  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  In- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be.  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  SUte.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  t>asis  of  such 
sUtistical.  sampling,  or  other  method  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  SUte  agency  of  the  SUte  involved. 

FINANCING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  to  each  SUte  the 
sums  payable  to  such  SUte  under  this  Act. 
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The  SecreUry  of  the  Tremsury.  prior  to 
audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Account- 
Inc  Office,  shall  make  payments  to  the 
State  in  accordance  with  such  certification, 
by  transfers  from  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the  account  of 
such  State  in  the  Unemployment  Trxist 
Fund. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

OKPINITIONS 

Sac.  5.  <a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  compensation",  regular 
compensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year".  "State". 
"State  agency",  "State  law",  and  "week" 
shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to  them 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970: 

(2)  the  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  in 
his  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  or  an  emergency  benefit 
period  and.  if  his  benefit  year  ends  within 
such  extended  benefit  period,  any  weeks 
thereafter  which  begin  in  such  extended 
benefit  period  or  in  such  emergency  benefit 
period: 

(3)  the  term  "extended  benefit  period" 
shall  have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such 
term  under  section  203  of  the  Federal -State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970: 

(4)  the  term  "additional  eligibility  period" 
means  the  thirteen-week  period  following 
the  week  in  which  an  emergency  benefit 
period  ends  in  a  State,  as  determined  under 
section  2(c)<3>:  but  no  individual  shall  have 
an  additional  eligibility  period  unless  there 
was  payable  to  him  in  such  State,  for  the 
week  in  which  such  emergency  benefit 
period  ended,  either  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  or  extended  compensa- 
tion under  the  Federal-State  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1970: 

(5)  the  term  "rate  of  insured  unemploy- 
ment" means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by 
dividing  the  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 
viduals filing  claims  (including  claims  for 
extended  compensation  and  additional  com- 
pensation) for  weeks  of  unemployment  with 
respect  to  the  specified  period  (as  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  reports  made  by 
the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary)  by  the 
average  monthly  covered  employment  for 
the  specified  period: 

(6)  the  rate  of  iiuured  unemployment  for 
any  thirteen-week  period  shall  t>e  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  average  monthly 
covered  employment  under  the  State  law 
for  the  first  four  of  the  most  recent  six  cal- 
endar quarters  ending  before  the  close  of 
such  period:  and 

(7)  determinations  with  respect  to  the  rate 
of  insured  unemployment  in  a  State  shall  be 
made  by  the  State  agency  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

For  purposes  of  any  State  law  which  refers 
to  an  extension  under  Federal  law  of  the 
duration  of  benefits  under  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970,  this  Act  shall  be  treated  as 
amendatory  of  such  Act. 

(bKl)  If  an  individual  knowingly  has 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statement  or  representation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  knowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  fail,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  result  of  such  false  statement  or 


representation  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
emergency  compensation  under  this  Act  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled,  such  individual— 

(A)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  emer- 
gency compensation  under  this  Act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  applica- 
ble State  unemployment  compensation  law 
relating  to  fraud  in  connection  with  a  claim 
for  unemployment  compensation:  and 

(B)  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2KA)  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  have 
received  amounts  of  emergency  compensa- 
tion under  this  Act  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  the  State  is  authorized  to  require 
such  individuals  to  repay  the  amounts  of 
such  emergency  compensation  to  the  State 
agency,  except  that  the  State  agency  may 
waive  such  repayment  If  It  determines 
that- 

(i)  the  payment  of  such  emergency  com- 
pensation was  without  fault  on  the  part  of 
any  such  individual,  and 

(ii)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

(B)  The  State  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  from  any  emergency  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  individual  under  this 
Act  or  from  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  individual  under  any 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  law 
administered  by  the  State  agency  or  under 
any  other  Federal  law  administered  by  the 
State  agency  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  assistance  or  allowance  with  re- 
spect to  any  week  of  unemployment,  during 
the  three-year  period  after  the  date  such  in- 
dividuals received  the  payment  of  emergen- 
cy compensation  to  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled, except  that  no  single  deduction  may 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  from  which  such  deduction  is  made. 

(C)  No  repayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deduction  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  been  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  has  been 
given  to  the  individual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

(3)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  C2)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  i^anner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  determihations  under  the 
State  unemployment  coinpensation  law,  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  io  that  extent.* 


Mr,  Blamcharo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GoNZALBZ,  for  15  minutes,  tcxlay. 
Mr,  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Mavroules.  for  30  minutes. 
Thursday.  May  14. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  60  minutes, 
Thursday,  May  28. 

Mr.  McCoLLDM,  for  60  minutes. 
Wednesday.  May  20. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, Thursday,  May  14. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fazio)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Fazio,  to  insert  his  remarks  in 
the  Record  immediately  following 
those  of  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, in  chapter  IX. 

Mr.  Natcher.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous remarks  immediately  following 
the  reading  of  chapter  VIII  of  H.R. 
3512,  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MicrHEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Napier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grishah. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fazio)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  AoCOiN. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Stump. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Dellums. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  luider  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  79.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  in  May  beginning  with 
Mother's  Day.  May  10,  1981.  as  "Senior 
Center  Week*;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  May  14.  1981,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1337.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  real 
and  personal  property  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  of  September  30,  1980,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2701:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  repealing  the  provision  limiting 
compensation  for  members  of  the  Naval  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee  to  $50  per  day: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1339.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  10 
US.C.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1340.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing),  trarumitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1341.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
SecreUry  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
Policy),  transmitting  reports  filed  covering 
fiscal  year  1980  by  former  military  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Defense  Department 
currently  employed  by  defense  contractors, 
and  current  Defense  Department  employees 
formerly  employed  by  defense  contractors, 
pursuant  to  section  410(d)  of  Public  Law  91- 
121:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1342.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  Board's  first 
annual  report  on  the  Electronic  Fund 
Transfer  Act,  pursuant  to  section  918  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  his  first  annual  report 
on  the  activitie«  of  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee,  pursuant  to 


section  206  of  Public  Law  96-221:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1344.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  for  calendar  year  1980  on  administra- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 313(c)  of  title  46  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1345.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions to  govern  the  Education  Appeal 
Board,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1346.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  elec- 
tric reliability  study,  along  with  the  final 
report  and  executive  sununary,  pursuant  to 
section  209  of  Public  Law  95-617;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1347.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Energy  Information  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  demonstrated 
reserve  base  of  coal  in  the  United  SUtes  as 
of  January  1,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  801 
of  Public  Law  95-620;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1348.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  various  meetings  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program  to  be  held 
on  May  12-15  in  Tokyo:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1349.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  March  1981,  on  the 
average  numt>er  of  passengers  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  esw;h 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1350.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  cerUin  U.S.-origin  military 
equipment  to  Malaysia,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1351.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Australia  for  permission 
to  transfer  cerUin  U.S./origin  miliUry 
equipment  to  New  Zealand,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1352.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  lUly  for  permission  to 
transfer  cerUin  U.S.-origin  military  equip- 
ment to  Morocco,  pursuant  to  section  3(d) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1353.  A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  receipt 
of  an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the 
Ak-Chin  Indian  Community,  Arizona,  pursu- 
ant to  section  10  of  the  act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1354.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  receipt 


of  an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956  from  the 
Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  California, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1355.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for 
the  use  and  distribution  of  certain  judge- 
ment fimds  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Su- 
perior Bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  for  the 
Leech  Lake  Reservation  group  in  Minneso- 
U,  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public 
Law  93-134:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1356.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reports  covering  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1357.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Servic«,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  an  order  suspending  deporta- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  244(aK2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1358.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  19  of  title  38,  United  SUte  Code,  to 
permit  the  uru%stricted  assignment  of  a 
beneficiary's  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  a 
Government  Life  Insurance  policy  in  cases 
involving  contested  claims,  and  to  increase 
the  amount  an  attorney  may  receive  for  rep- 
resenting a  claimant  in  such  cases;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

1359.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  setoff 
of  annuity  payments  or  refunds  payable 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  to  former  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1360.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Federal  role  in  dealing 
with  major,  long-term  electrical  emergencies 
resulting  from  terrorism.  (EMD-81-50,  May 
12.  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


OF    COBIMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  1520.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  for  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-34). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GAYDOS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  127.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  a  collection 
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of  ■tatements  in  tribute  to  the  late  Repre- 
aniUtlve  Olln  E.  Teacue  (Rept.  No.  97-35). 
Referred  to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  3337.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
authortaation  for  youth  employment  and 
demonatraUon  procrams,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea  (Rept.  No.  97-36).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fasckll.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  BiNOHAM.  Mr.  Tatkon.  Mr. 
SoLAJtz.  Mr.  BONKKK.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Baknbs.  lAi.  WoLK.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
BaooMriKLO.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  PuTCRAKO.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr. 
Lbacr  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Erdahl): 
HJl.  3566.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
international  security  and  development  as- 
sistance and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,  Mr.   Yatron.   Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Baknes.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr. 
Derwinski.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Gilman. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr. 
Prttcharo,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Ekbahl): 
H.R.  3567.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FLORID: 
H.R.  3568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas 
senger  Service  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations   for   the   National   Railroad 
Pasaenger  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
H.R.  3569.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  town  of  Niobrara.  Nebr.: 
to   the   Committee  on   Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJi.  3570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  demon- 
stration program  to  test  the  States'  ability 
to  develop  functional  alternatives  to  the 
current  work  requirements  of  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children:  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DiNCELL,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Blan- 
charo,  Mr.  Kildez.  Mr.   Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Hertel): 
H.R.  3571.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
emergency  unemployment  compensation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CKK)DUNO: 
H.R.  3572.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to   the  act   of  September   30,    1950 
(Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress)  and  Pub.  L. 
93-380;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  3573.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Judicial  District  of 
New  Jersey  shall  be  held  at  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  in  addition  to  those  places  currently 
provided  by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  )4r   Hlt!l*''l*l*!l .' 

H.R.  3574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  extend  its  geograph- 
ical coverage  to  contracts  performed  on 
Midway  Island;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
H.R.  3575.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  70th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  3576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
service  performed  on  fishing  boats  from  cov- 
erage for  purposes  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    McCLOSKEY    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Barnard,    Mr.    Hartnett,    Mr. 
Johnston,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mrs.    Fen- 
wick,   Mr.    Whitehurst,   Mr.    For- 
sythe.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
jErmiES,   Mr.   Porter.   Mr.   Tauke. 
Mr.  Beard,  and  Mr.  Burcener): 
H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916;  to  the  committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Ms  OAKAR' 
H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  Cuyahoga  River  Basin.  Ohio,  to  provide 
for  relocation  of  certain  utilities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Cleveland  Zoo;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RAII^SBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kastenmeier): 
H.R.  3580.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  the  service  of  process 
by  U.S.  marshals  in  private  civil  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  certain 
foreign  commodity  income  from  treatment 
as     foreign     personal     holding     company 
income:   to   the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.R.  3582.  A  biU  to  direct  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  provide  and  sell  a  postage  stamp 
issue  to  commemorate  the  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  former  world  heavyweight  boxing 
champion  Joe  Louis:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  C\\\\  Service. 

By  Mr.  SWIfT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pritchard): 
H.R.  3583.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  series  of 
regional  Presidential  primary  elections:  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  3584.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  a  National  Security  Oil 
and  Gas  Reserve,  consisting  of  undeveloped 
public  lands  (including  coastal  zones)  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States,  to  insure 
that  the  Nation  has  adequate  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  resources  available  to  it  during  times 
of  national  emergencies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.R.  3585.  A  bill  to  assure  that  sales  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  by  the  United  States 


are  made  at  prices  which  are  not  less  than 
the  cost  of  production:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  3586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETRI: 

H.R.  3587.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Luken,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker): 

HJl.  3588.  A  bill  to  amend  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assure  that 
any  individual  who  is  eligible  to  receive  eye 
or  vision  care  services  or  foot  care  services 
which  are  covered  under  such  a  program 
will  be  effectively  guaranteed  the  right  to 
select  a  person  licensed  to  practice  medicine, 
osteopathy,  optometry  or  podiatry  to  render 
such  services  for  which  he  is  legally  author- 
ized to  perform;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SKEEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LujAN): 

H.R.  3589.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  land  held  by  the  Navaho 
Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE: 

H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  October  4,  1981,  as  "Na- 
tional Respect  Life  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.J.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  second  week  in  Octot>er  of  each  year  as 
"National  Respect  Life  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  Syrian  aggression:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  135.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  hope  of  the  Congress  that 
Pope  John  Paul  II  will  recover  promptly 
from  the  wounds  suffered  by  him  during  an 
attempted  assassination  on  May  13.  1981:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

74.  By  the  SPEIAKEHl:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  relative  to  health  and  safety  warn- 
ings on  alcoholic  beverage  containers:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

75.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  personal 
income,  estate  and  gift  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

76.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  invest- 
ment tax  credits:  to  the  Committee  On  Ways 
and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  3590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guil- 
lermo  Enrique  Sayan:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DYSON: 
H.R.  3591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyung 
Joo  Kim:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  OF  California: 
H.R.  3592.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uili 
Tuifua.  Talameafoou  Tulfua.  HeU  Tuifua. 
Sateki  Tuifua.  Ilaisaane  Tuifua.  and  Ofa 
Hemooni  Tuifua;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McHUOH: 
H.R.  3593.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong 
Suk  Zeilnhofer:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  3594.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  IX.  Cmdr. 
Fl-ederick  R.  Marlin,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  160:  Mr.  Ginn. 

H.R.  231:  Mr.  D'Amocrs  and  Mr.  Htraro. 

H.R.  232:  Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  476:  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  501:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Breaux.  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Moore.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McKinney. 
Mr.  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Schulze. 


H.R.  560:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  790:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  1463:  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  1554:  Mr.  Ratchporo. 

H.R.  1711:  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  1778:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  and  Mr. 
Stanceland. 

H.R.  1864:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2104:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. 

H.R.  2402:  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Pickle,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.R.  2472:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  2473:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Petri, 
and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  2488:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  2512:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  2606:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Vento. 

H.R.  2646:  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Pei>per,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Dan- 
NEMEYER,  and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

H.R.  2797:  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Lungren,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  RoussELoT,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr. 
Won  Pat. 

H.R.  2813:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Leland,  and  Ids.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2934:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 
H.R.  2936:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  2983:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  For- 
sythe.   Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    LeBoutillier,    Mr. 


Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Lewis. 

H.R.  3022:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.R.  3045:  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  3046:  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  3083:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  3122:  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  3353:  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Winn.  BCr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  LeBoutillier, 
Mr.  Corrada.  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  3380:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  3442:  Mr?  Mineta. 

H.R.  3520:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Walker. 

H  J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Poglietta. 

H  J.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

Hjr.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  FOrd  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Conyers.  and 
Mr.  Bereuter. 

H.J.  Res.  213:  Mr!  Dreier.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  I^hman,  Mr. 
Gaydos.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Sten- 
holm,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Gingrich,  and  Mr. 
Mineta. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OP  REGULATORY 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  AllKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  wms  home  during  the  April  district 
work  period.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  very  good  analysis  of  regula- 
tory reform  legislation  written  by  Mr. 
N.  M.  "Mac"  Norton,  Jr.  Mr.  Norton  is 
currently  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Public  Service  Commission  and  was 
formerly  an  attorney  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  where  he  repre- 
sented Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
His  work  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
eminently  qualifies  him  to  comment 
on  the  current  debate  on  regulatory 
reform,  and  I  strongly  recommend  his 
analysis  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
review. 

I  hope  Mr.  Norton's  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  April  17  edition  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  may  be  of  benefit 
to  my  colleagues: 

"Reculatory  Analysis"  Legislation 
(By  N.  M.  Norton  Jr.) 

In  a  recent  article  in  "Other  Views"  Sena- 
tor Dale  Bumpers  recommended  two  ideas 
for  dealing  with  federal  regulatory  sprawl. 
He  favors  "regulatory  analysis"  legislation, 
which  would  require  agencies  to  perform  a 
cost/benefit  study  before  changing  a  regula- 
tion and  to  consider  less  imposing  ways  of 
achieving  the  rule's  goal. 

The  senator  himself  has  the  Bumpers 
amendment,  an  idea  he  has  promoted  for 
years  and  whose  time  appears  to  be  coming 
at  last.  Under  this  proposal  the  burden  of 
proof  in  litigation  over  a  regulation  would 
flip.  In  other  words,  the  agency  would  have 
to  convince  the  court  that  its  rule  was 
proper,  rather  than,  as  things  stand  now. 
the  opponent  having  to  prove  it  improper. 
Also,  the  present  "deference"  paid  by  courts 
to  agency  interpretation  of  statutes  would 
be  prohibited.  The  aim,  more  or  less,  is  to 
let  both  sides  start  even  in  court. 

The  senator  believes  that  regulatory  anal- 
ysis and  the  Bumpers  amendment  will 
become  law  this  year.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
be  against  this  kind  of  thing  even  as  we 
recall  that  it  was  George  Wallace  and  his 
diatribes  against  "pointy-headed  bureau- 
crats" that  first  got  the  ball  rolling.  (The 
Alabama  governor  may  not  have  phrased 
things  as  politely  as  our  senior  senator  but 
he.  too,  had  a  good  sense  of  where  to 
hammer  to  hit  the  stud.)  The  legislation 
Senator  Bumpers  outlined  certainly  has 
merit.  Federal  regulation  today  is  awesome 
and  it  does  seem  somehow  more  "American" 
to  even  up  the  courtroom  odds. 

The  task,  however,  is  greater  than  even  he 
has  reckoned  and  involves  more  than 
straightening  out  the  agencies  after  the 
fact.  If  he  is  to  succeed,  the  senator  must 
approach  regulatory  reform  like  John  Jones 


attacking  the  Sempis.  He  has  not  yet  begun 
to  fight. 

Senator  Bumpers'  expectation  that  regu- 
latory analysis  will  pass  Congress  this  year 
has  a  high  probability  of  fulfillment,  but  for 
reasons  that  he  does  not  mention.  In  a  Re- 
publican administration,  such  a  bill  can  be 
expected  to  pass  a  Republican  Senate  be- 
cause it  la  antigovemment  legislation,  and 
that  is  the  way  Republicans  are.  It  can 
equally  be  expected  to  pass  a  Democratic 
House  because  it  limits  the  regulatory  flexi- 
bility of  the  Republican  administration,  and 
that  Is  the  way  Democrats  are.  (This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  Republican  presidents  can 
work  well  with  Democratic  Congresses.  Re- 
publicans don't  like  the  government,  and 
Democrats  don't  either  when  the  Republi- 
cans are  running  it.) 

Observers  keener  than  I  have  seen  a  mild 
irony  in  this  situation.  Mostly.  It  Is  the  Re- 
publicans who  want  to  change,  trim  and 
abolish  regulations.  If  that  is  your  goal,  reg- 
ulatory analysis  Just  gets  in  the  way.  Regu- 
latory analysis  makes  change  more  difficult 
and  so  favors  the  status  quo.  Prom  the  Re- 
publican point  of  view,  the  status  quo  is  all 
that  bloated  regulation  that  the  Democrats 
gave  us.  A  vote  for  regulatory  analysis  is  a 
vote  for  the  bloat,  but  this  detail  will  prob- 
ably go  unnoticed  once  the  fervor  of  regula- 
tory reform  takes  hold. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  regula- 
tory analysis  will  slow  things  down  and  give 
lawyers  more  arguments,  a  potential  booby- 
trap  in  the  program  is  that  it  counts  too 
much  on  studies,  cost/benefit  or  otherwise. 
Studies  are  nothing  new  to  regulation. 
There  is  a  saying  among  regulatory  lawyers 
that  if  you  win  the  study,  you  win  the  case. 
That  motto  speaks  volumes  about  the  objec- 
tivity of  studies.  A  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quirement may  well  move  the  regulatory 
give-and-take  process  backward  from  the 
current  notice-comment-hearing  process 
into  the  study  process  where  there  will  be 
less  due  process. 

Leaving  those  problems  aside,  let  us  con- 
sider the  fate  of  regulatory  analysis  in  the 
hands  of  the  accomplished  bureaucrat,  the 
seasoned  pro  who  can  spot  a  Bumpers 
amendment  coming  a  mile  away.  He  will  t>e 
ready  for  regulatory  analysis  and  is  prob- 
ably already  drafting  new  forms  that  will 
accommodate  the  concept  on  paper  and  gut 
it  in  reality.  And  who  is  going  to  have  to  fill 
out  those  forms?  The  same  one  who  wants  a 
rule  changed,  or  left  alone.  That  person  had 
better  l>e  prepared  to  do  some  "regunalysis" 
for  the  federal  agency.  The  upshot  could  t>e 
a  Mongol  horde  of  lawyers  and  consultants 
with  attendant  delay  and  consequent  litiga- 
tion, which  is  where  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment comes  in. 

Senator  Bumpers  criticizes  the  courts  for 
giving  great  weight  ("deference")  to  the  reg- 
ulatory agency's  interpretation  of  statutes 
governing  it.  If  courts  have  carried  that  idea 
too  far,  they  have  anticipated  the  criticism. 
Countless  judicial  opinions  throw  the  prob- 
lem back  at  Congress  with  this  sort  of  rea- 
soning: "We  have  read  this  statute  this  way 
for  quite  some  time  during  which  Congress 
has  re-enacted  the  thing  at  least  once  and 
has  passed  a  dozen  or  so  more  like  it.  Con- 
gress has  never  said  our  interpretation  did 
not  reflect  its  intent,  though  it  has  had  a 


wealth  of  opportunity  in  that  direction. 
Thus,  we  must  be  on  the  mark."  No  matter 
how  doubtful  this  reasoning  is.  there  is  only 
so  much  of  it  that  Congress  can  ignore 
before  the  courts  become  right  by  default. 
What  Senator  Bumpers  proposes— to  re- 
verse the  burden  of  proof  and  eliminate  tra- 
ditional deference  to  the  agency— may  be 
too  little  and  too  late  now  that  judges  have 
got  comfortable  with  things  the  other  way 
around. 

What  he  calls  for  on  the  part  of  courts  is 
not  work  they  like  to  do.  My  own  experience 
in  this  kind  of  law  has  been  that  most 
judges  loathe  it.  Reviewing  agency  decisions 
is  a  complicated  job,  and  they  have  to  do  it 
alone  with  no  jury  to  help.  Under  the  whip 
of  the  "too  hard"  rule— "this  stuff  Is  just 
too  hard"— they  have  created  burdens  and 
deferences  in  favor  of  the  agency  that  has 
to  fool  with  the  stuff  every  day.  This  is  all 
very  practical  and  has  little  to  do  with  law, 
though  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  judging. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  overly  critical  of 
courts  here.  "Deference"  is  not  judicial 
sleight-of-hand:  it  is  legal  realism.  Senator 
Bumpers  fails  to  consider  the  dilemma 
judges  might  face  without  deference  and 
other  traditions.  To  begin  with,  Congress' 
product  is  often  ambiguous  and  occasionally 
inconsistent.  When  these  flaws  surface  in 
court,  judges  can  apply  some  common-law 
mechanics  to  the  problem  or  they  can  throw 
the  Constitution  out  the  window  and  try  to 
decide  how  they  would  have  voted  on  the 
bill  if  they  had  been  In  Congress. 

Tools  like  deference  allow  the  judiciary  to 
mind  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine  even 
when  the  evidence  in  a  case  is  in  perfect  bal- 
ance. Such  tools  have  their  practical  points, 
too.  Congress  has  a  fair  amount  of  control 
over  regulatory  agencies  while  it  has  little 
over  the  courts.  Judicial  deference  to 
agency  interpretations  leaves  the  problem, 
when  there  is  one.  at  the  agency  where  Con- 
gress can  get  at  it  more  directly.  And  that 
brings  us  to  the  taproot  of  the  issue. 

What  is  fundamentally  disquieting  about 
regulatory  analysis  and  the  Bumpers 
amendment  is  their  substitution  of  a  bu- 
reaucratic or  a  judicial  response  for  what 
should  be  a  political  one.  These  proposals 
are  only  another  attempt  to  compel  the 
agencies  to  do  what  they  should  already  be 
doing:  Sensibly  balancing  means  and  ends 
and  providing  fair  hearings.  Nothing  in  the 
present  procedural  law  is  incompatible  with 
those  goals  and  much  of  what  is  there  com- 
mands that  they  be  met.  The  best  solution 
is  to  put  the  right  people  in  the  right  places 
to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out  the  way  it 
was  written.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  there  is  not 
much  that  studies  and  courts  can  do  to 
help. 

The  role  of  Congress  is  especially  impor- 
tant, for  it  is  truly  larger  than  the  execu- 
tive's. The  right  people  in  the  right  places 
must  have  a  coherent  plan  to  work  from, 
and  that  must  come  from  Congress.  Of 
course,  no  one  can  expect  Congress  to  audit 
the  tumult  of  federal  regulation  as  it  occurs. 
Even  with  other  measures  Senator  Bumpers 
proposes,  such  as  budgeting  two  years  at  a 
time.  Congress  will  never  be  able,  in  his 
words,  "to  tackle  the  massive  task  of  review- 
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ing  the  whole  complex  of  administrative  ac- 
tions." What  Congress  should  do,  instead,  is 
learn  from  the  past  and  resolve  to  do  better 
next  time. 

While  we  cannot  call  upon  Congress  to 
oversee  all  the  daily  doings  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, we  should  be  able  to  expect  some  con- 
gressional fortitude  at  the  outset  of  a  regu- 
latory program.  Congress  should  recognize 
regulatory  issues  before  a  statute  is  passed 
and  make  the  hard  decisions  legislatively, 
giving  the  regulatory  agencies  firm,  clear 
guidance.  Too  often  the  legislative  process 
sidesteps  the  resolution  of  tough  issues, 
leaving  regulation  to  fill  the  vacuum.  The 
inevitable  result  is  the  current  state  of  regu- 
latory affairs.  Senator  Bumpers  aclcnowl- 
edges  this  problem,  but  he  shouM  also  rec- 
ognize that  it  will  continue  until  Congress 
amends  its  attitude,  as  well  as  its  legislation. 
If  he  is  to  succeed,  and  we  should  wish  him 
well.  Senator  Bumpers  must  remind  Con- 
gress of  how  Pogo  identified  the  enemy.* 


ABOLISH  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 


HON.  TOM  HAGEDORN 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Hubert  Harris,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Associated  Build- 
ers &  Contractors,  which  adds 
strength  to  an  already  powerful  case 
for  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The 
article  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Washington  Report. 

Mr.  Harris  rightly  argues  that  repeal 
of  this  costly  and  inflationary  law 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  budgetary  process,  thereby 
saving  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars. In  this  year  alone,  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  in  place  and  operat- 
ing in  full  force,  the  Government's  $35 
billion  construction  program  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  $5.2  billion 
more  than  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  Harris  develops  this  and  other 
arguments  for  including  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  as  part  of  the  budget 
process  in  this  article  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Report] 

Abolish  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

(By  Hubert  L.  Harris) 

As  the  Reagan  administration  continues 
its  assault  on  inflation  and  the  bloated  fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  the  budget-cutters  would 
be  wise— especially  while  the  president 
enjoys  broad  public  support— to  look  at 
those  laws,  rules  and  regulations  that 
govern  federal  procurement.  One  is  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  which  tends  to  increase 
the  cost  of  government  construction  unnec- 
essarily. 

Not  only  are  there  real  tax  savings  to  be 
gained  from  eliminating  the  1931  law— 
which  guarantees  a  premium  (usually 
union)  wage  for  anyone  working  on  a  feder- 
ally financed  project— but  such  a  move 
would  enhance  the  administration's  credibil- 
ity in  the  fight  against  inflation. 
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ACT  COSTS  BILLIONS  YEARLY 

Some  estimates  put  the  cost  of  federal- 
govertunent  construction  at  nearly  15  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  private-sector  con- 
struction. If  this  is  true,  then  the  govern- 
ment's $35-billon  construction  program  this 
year  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $5.2 
billion  more  than  it  ought  to.  And  if  the 
"trickle-down"  theory  of  other  experts  is 
true,  then  the  total  cost  of  Davis-Bacon— its 
impact  also  extends  to  local-government 
construction  programs  and  private  construc- 
tion—may well  be  more  than  $15  billion  a 
year  in  excess  construction  costs. 

The  reasons,  of  course,  why  this  outrage 
has  been  allowed  to  continue  is  a  lesson  in 
influence— organized  labor's  influence.  Back 
in  1931.  during  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion. Congress  passed  Davis-Bacon  as  a  way 
to  prevent  itinerant  contractors  from  under- 
cutting bids  on  federal  projects  by  employ- 
ing mostly  black,  non-union  labor.  The  gov- 
ernment decreed  that  henceforth,  it  would 
be  illegal  to  use  wage  rates  as  a  factor  in 
competitive  bidding. 

A  lot  has  changed  since  1931.  And  even 
though  the  average  construction  worker's 
wage  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  average 
wage  of  all  workers,  we  still  have  Davis- 
Bacon,  which  sets  minimum  wage  some- 
times as  much  as  $7  more  than  the  prevail- 
ing wage. 

Not  only  is  the  act  out  of  step  with  the 
growing  demand  for  more  modem  govern- 
ment practices,  it  has  been  found  to  shut 
out  classes  of  people  such  as  minorities, 
women  and  youths— to  the  extent  that  most 
of  these  people  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  high-paying  skilled  jobs  in  the  con- 
struction building  trades  unions. 

Because  the  law  specifies  that  generally 
high  wage  rates  be  paid  workers  in  rigid 
work  classifications,  the  disincentive  is 
strong  for  contractors  not  to  hire  entry- 
level  people.  Many  contractors  who  do  hire 
entry-level  workers  for  many  tasks  refuse  to 
bid  on  federal  work.  Such  a  policy  protects 
no  one  and  deprives  the  public  of  a  more 
competitive  bid  situation. 

DEMOCRATS  ENDORSE  REFORM 

Recently,  however,  the  Conservative 
Democratic  Forum,  a  group  of  40  or  so 
Democrats  in  the  House,  recognized  the 
folly  of  Davis-Bacon  and  called  for  its  repeal 
as  a  way  to  save  billions  of  tax  dollars. 
Others  Democrats,  too,  are  reportedly  con- 
sidering breaking  their  historic  endorse- 
ment of  the  law  and  suggesting,  at  the  mini- 
mum, substantial  reform.  Many  of  them 
openly  acknowledge  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  successful  in  protecting 
the  standard  of  living  of  construction  work- 
ers— at  government's  expense. 

Because  the  president  now  has  the  advan- 
tage of  having  public  support  for  his  eco- 
nomic program,  he  has  unprecedented  op- 
portunity to  reform  substantially  the  feder- 
al government  and  its  bureaucracy  by  con- 
trolling the  federal  budget. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  Davis-Bacon  in 
the  current  environment  is  as  a  budget 
issue,  which  it  is,  and  not  as  a  labor  issue, 
which  it  is  not.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
recognize  that  its  past  good  deeds  have  ac- 
complished their  intended  results,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Davis-Bacon.  It's  one  of  those 
items  that  has  been  on  the  government's 
shelf  too  long.  The  time  to  remove  it  is  now. 
while  the  public  sentiment  for  change  runs 
deep.* 
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RESHAPING  THE  FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  May  13.  1981.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Reshaping  the  Pederal  System 

While  public  attention  is  focused  on  the 
budget  battle  in  Congress,  another  critical 
fight— one  which  may  be  just  as  important 
to  the  future  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment—is going  on  behind  the  scenes.  This 
other  fight  will  determine  the  shape  of  the 
vast  network  of  federal  social  programs. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  eliminate  86 
federally  supervised  "categorical"  grant  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  wide  array  of  social 
services,  from  education  for  the  handi- 
capped to  energy  assistance  for  the  elderly. 
In  their  place  the  President  hopes  to  create 
seven  "block"  grant  programs  under  which 
the  federal  government  would  transfer 
money  to  state  and  local  governments,  al- 
lowing them  to  use  the  money  as  they  see 
fit  in  broad  areas  such  as  education  and 
health.  Mr.  Reagan  also  wishes  to  trim  total 
spending  for  social  programs  by  25  percent. 

The  concept  of  the  block  grant  is  not  a 
new  one.  Such  grants  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time  as  devices  to  counteract 
an  excessive  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington.  The  President's  proposal  is.  in 
its  basic  elements,  similar  to  the  "new  feder- 
alism" advocated  by  President  Nixon  in 
1969. 

People  who  have  an  interest  in  categorical 
grant  programs  are  now  contacting  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  large  numbers.  They 
usually  say  that  they  are  willing  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  spending  cuts,  but 
they  add  that  they  do  not  want  to  see  the 
categorical  grant  programs  dismantled. 
They  are  fearful  that  block  grant  programs 
might  result  in  hardship  for  the  poorest  and 
most  vulnerable  Americans.  They  argue 
that  the  needs  of  these  Americans  might  be 
unmet  altogether,  or  else  might  be  met  in 
some  states  but  not  in  others.  They  point 
out  that  many  of  the  programs  marked  for 
extinction  were  set  up  just  because  state 
and  local  governments  had  failed  to  respond 
to  needs.  Also,  they  contend  that  total  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  increase  as  states 
and  localities  took  on  extra  responsibilities. 

Over  the  years  the  governors  of  the  states 
have  tended  to  favor  Mr.  Reagan's  ap- 
proach. They  have  almost  always  asked  for 
greater  influence  and  less  red  tape  in  the 
management  of  federal  funds.  Nonetheless, 
the  governors  are  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  sharp  decline  In  spending  for 
federal  social  programs.  They  say  that  they 
could  stand  a  cut  of  10  percent  if  they  were 
given  more  control.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, they  call  on  Washington  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  all  welfare  programs.  They 
note  that  states  and  cities  would  make  a  dis- 
proportionate sacrifice  if  Mr.  Reagan's  sug- 
gested reductions  went  through.  High  on 
the  list  of  presidential  proposals  that  dis- 
turb them  are  the  "cap"  on  medicaid,  the 
elimination  of  public  service  jobs.  less 
money  for  highways,  and  cutbacks  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  If  the  President's  plan 
is  approved  by  Congress,  the  states  will  be 
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faced  with  the  choice  of  rmising  taxes  to 
pick  up  where  the  federal  government 
leaves  off.  scaling  bacic  programs  to  lower 
levels  of  activity,  or  ending  some  services. 
The  governors  are  concerned,  too,  that 
changes  in  intergovernmental  relations  not 
occ«ir  too  rapidly.  Most  of  the  cuts  proposed 
by  Mr.  Reagan  would  become  effective  this 
October  and  would  affect  three-quarters  of 
the  July-to-June  fiscal  year  in  the  majority 
of  states  which  have  such  a  fiscal  year,  but 
in  most  instances  budgets  have  already  been 
approved  and  legislatures  have  adjourned. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  far-reaching  changes  in 
the  federal  system.  Early  votes  on  the 
budget— which  have  been  won  by  the  Presi- 
dent—do not  appear  to  translate  into  sure 
support  for  block  grants.  I  find  that  the 
typical  legislator  recognizes  the  administra- 
tive complexity  of  categorical  grants.  He 
recognizes  as  well  that  the  programs  have 
grown  too  large.  They  totaled  about  $104.8 
billion  in  1980.  account  for  25  percent  of  all 
state  and  local  outlays,  and  impose  on  states 
and  localities  nearly  1.500  mandates.  Yet. 
the  typical  member  is  aware  that  there  are 
pitfalls  in  the  shift  to  block  grant  programs. 
He  may  also  worry  that  there  has  not  been 
time  to  prepare  for  it. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  President's 
"new  federalism"  cannot  be  overlooked.  By 
moving  huge  sums  of  money  out  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  states  and  cities.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  dUute  the  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Some  legislators  (I  am  not  among 
them)  have  complained  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  his  way.  Congress  would  do  little 
more  than  collect  taxes. 

We  should  not  approach  the  choice  be- 
tween categorical  grant  and  block  grant  pro- 
grams with  preconceived  ideas.  In  each  in- 
stance. Congress  should  try  to  make  the 
program  work  better.  At  times  the  categori- 
cal grant  program  may  be  necessary,  but  in 
other  cases  the  block  grant  program  may  be 
better.  Congress  should  weigh  each  of  the 
President's  requests  carefully,  keeping  in 
mind  the  difficulties  of  the  categorical 
grant  program  but  making  sure  that  change 
promotes  efficiency.  Overall,  my  feeling  is 
that  we  will  not  see  a  quantum  change  in 
the  federal  system.  I  do  think  that  major 
changes  will  evolve  piecemeal  in  the  years 
ahead.  State  duties  will  grow  as  states 
become  larger  actors  in  the  federal  system.* 


NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  KTW  YORK 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  course  of  the  continuing  debate  on 
the  major  issue  before  this  Congress — 
the  state  of  the  economy  and  an  ap- 
propriate fiscal  policy— many  Mem- 
bers have  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
their  minds  and  cast  their  votes.  Re- 
grettably, the  outcome  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  many  respects.  Particu- 
larly upsetting  is  a  basic  failure  to 
keep  faith  with  our  obligations  to  the 
elderly  people  of  this  Nation. 

Last  week.  Congress  voted  down  a 
budget  amendment  offered  by  our 
thoughtful  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Obey.  His 
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amendment  would  have  restored  $100 
million  for  senior  citizens'  nutrition 
programs.  That  money  would  practi- 
cally have  made  up  for  the  loss  to  el- 
derly nutrition  programs  resulting 
from  the  termination  of  CETA  em- 
ployees and  the  failure  of  the  Reagan 
budget  to  accoimt  for  increased  food 
and  energy  costs. 

Specifically.  Mr.  Speaker.  33  million 
meals  nationwide  will  never  be  served 
because  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  an  embarrassingly  substantial 
margin,  turned  its  back  on  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  and  defeated  the  Obey 
amendment.  As  a  result,  600,000  senior 
citizens  will  t>e  eliminated  from  nutri- 
tion programs  they  desperately  need 
because  of  the  meat-ax  approach  to 
budget  cutting  that  the  House  has 
chosen  to  take. 

In  my  own  great  State  of  New  York, 
2.660.000  meals  will  not  be  served  and 
47,200  elderly  will  be  eliminated  from 
nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  how  useful  the  Meals-on- 
Wheels  and  other  nutrition  programs 
for  the  elderly  really  are.  They  often 
literally  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  seniors  who,  for  fear 
of  violent  crime,  or  for  lack  of  money 
to  go  out  and  buy  food,  are  prisoners 
in  their  own  homes. 

We  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  actions  this  House  has  taken.  Con- 
gress has  let  down  our  Nation's  finest 
citizens  who  have  built  this  Nation 
and  are  now  trying  their  best  to  get  by 
on  social  security  and  what  little  sav- 
ings they  may  have  accumulated  over 
a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

Unfortunately,  costs  today  are 
higher  than  ever  before,  and  we,  in  an 
act  of  indifference  and  political  expe- 
diency, have  sent  the  message  to  our 
elderly  that  they  must  fend  for  them- 
selves and  can  expect  little  help  from 
the  great  coiuitry  they  worked  so  hard 
all  their  lives  to  build. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  will  come  when 
Members  of  Congress  will  regret  the 
actions  of  last  week.  In  the  months  to 
come,  I  intend,  along  with  many  of  our 
colleagues,  to  fight  a  determined 
battle  to  preserve  and  protect  the  pro- 
grams we  have  set  up  to  serve  the 
basic  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  One 
battle  has  been  lost,  but  more  battles 
lie  ahead.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  VAN  DER 
MEID 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  1981.  the  Wilmington,  Calif.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  hosting  an 
Adios  Roast  at  the  Persian  Room  to 
honor  the  retirement  of  one  of  Wil- 
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mlngton's  longtime  supporters,  Robert 
Wayne  Van  der  Meid. 

Robert  was  bom  and  raised  in  Li- 
vonia. N.Y.  He  was  elected  president 
of  his  class  at  Livonia  High  School, 
and  then  continued  his  education  at 
Cornell  University  where  he  graduated 
with  a  B.S.  in  hotel  management. 

After  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
England  during  World  War  II,  Robert 
became  director  of  dormitories  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  then  moved 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  area,  and 
has  lived  there  ever  since. 

Robert  has  been  tireless  in  his  in- 
volvement with  community  activities. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wil- 
mington Chamber  of  Commerce  since 
1958— serving  as  chamber  president  in 
1977— he  has  presided  as  president  of 
the  Wisteria  Festival  since  1977;  he 
was  on  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  Beauty 
Pageant  Committee  from  1977  to  1980; 
and  he  has  served  on  the  Installation 
Dinner  Conunittee.  The  Rotary  Club 
of  Wilmington  had  Robert  as  its  presi- 
dent from  1971  to  1972  and  from  1979 
to  1980.  Additionally,  Robert  belongs 
to  the  Boys'  Club  of  Wilmington:  the 
Independent  Insurance  Agents'  Associ- 
ation of  Wilmington/San  Pedro;  the 
Harbor  Area  Police  Community  Coun- 
cil: the  Banning  High  School  Boosters' 
Club:  and  the  Rolling  Hills  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who  gives  so  ex- 
tensively of  his  time  to  serve  his  com- 
munity deserves  to  one  day  enjoy 
every  bit  of  the  fruit  that  his  labor  re- 
turns. Robert  has  now  chosen  to  take 
his  retirement  in  Santa  Maria,  Calif., 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Diane 
Songmire. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead  for 
Robert,  his  wife  Diane,  his  children 
Robert  Jr.  and  Lynne  Van  der  Meid 
Ramsey,  and  grandchildren  Shannon. 
Kelley.  and  Rot)ert  III.* 


NEW  STYLE  IN  BANKING 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  most  of  my  colleagues  have 
received  large  volumes  of  mail  from 
their  constituents  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  operation  of  money 
market  funds. 

This  grassroots  lobbying  effort  not 
only  represents  an  increased  aware- 
ness of  Americans  to  the  various  new 
banking  services  now  being  offered,  it 
also  represents  a  revolution  in  the  fi- 
nancial industry  and  of  what  we  have 
come  to  know  as  the  traditional  serv- 
ices and  functions  of  banking. 

These  changes  are  being  brought 
about  in  response  to  the  high,  and 
ever-changing     interest    rates    which 
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have  forced  consumers  and  business- 
men alike  to  seek  out  the  greatest 
return  possible  on  their  capital  re- 
sources. 

It  should  be  fairly  obvious  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer  that  an  in- 
vestment which  returns  a  yield  below 
the  rate  of  inflation  is  in  fact  not  an 
investment  at  all.  This  realization  has 
led  to  the  creation  of  new  financial  in- 
struments and  to  an  ever-increasing 
trend  toward  mergers  by  large  insur- 
ance companies  and  brokerage  firms 
or  other  financial  intermediaries  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  large 
pools  of  capital.  This  development  has 
clouded  the  differences  between  what 
is  or  should  be  considered  under  the 
law  as  a  bank  and  what  is  not,  with  all 
the  considerations  of  the  prohibitions 
against  interstate  branching  by  finan- 
cial institutions,  reserve  requirements 
of  banks,  limitation  of  securities  trans- 
actions, and  the  like. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial 
provided  an  excellent  insight  into  this 
development.  I  believe  my  colleagues 
would  find  this  information  useful. 
The  editorial  follows: 

New  Style  in  Banking 
Banking  and  the  country's  financial 
system  are  now  changing  with  a  speed  not 
foreseen  by  Congress  when  it  rewrote  the 
Iwsic  law  last  year.  The  emerging  pattern  is 
merger,  bridging  the  traditional  divisions  in 
financial  services.  It's  raising  unexpected 
questions  for  bank  regulators.  For  the 
people  who  guide  the  country's  monetary 
policy,  the  questions  are  even  sharper.  Con- 
ventional monetary  policy  assumes  that 
only  banks  can  create  money.  But  currently 
that  assumption  only  starts  a  debate  over 
what  you  mean  by  banks,  and  what  you 
mean  by  money. 

Congress  thought  it  was  taking  a  rather 
daring  step  when  it  voted  a  year  ago  to 
phase  out  the  interest  rate  restrictions  on 
banks,  and  tx>  authorize  the  accounts  that 
automatically  transfer  money  from  savings 
to  checking.  But  those  are  very  modest  in- 
novations compared  with  the  transforma- 
tion that's  now  under  way.  The  driving 
force  is.  of  course,  the  high  and  volatile  In- 
terest rates  that  press  not  only  large  busi- 
nesses but  also  private  savers  and  investors 
to  keep  their  money  moving  smartly. 

The  country's  largest  insurance  company. 
Prudential,  has  just  merged  with  a  securi- 
ties broker,  the  Bache  Group.  American  Ex- 
press is  Ulking  about  a  merger  with  another 
broker.  She&rson  Loeb  Rhoades.  The  money 
market  funds  have  been  growing  phenom- 
enally, and  some  are  run  by  brokers  who 
offer  investment  in  order  kinds  of  securities 
as  well.  And  some  take  the  next  step  of  let- 
ting you  write  checks  on  your  account, 
which  may  be  a  variety  of  money  market 
shares,  stocks  and  bonds.  The  credit  card 
provides  an  instant  checking  account  that 
creates  negative  deposits.  Now  one  of  the 
credit  cards,  Visa,  proposes— if  the  banking 
authorities  permit  it— giving  Its  customers 
direct  access  to  money  market  funds. 

It's  not  yet  possible  to  foresee  the  full 
range  of  issues  that  this  development  will 
raise  for  public  policy.  But  some  of  them  are 
already  evident.  For  example,  federal  law— 
with  a  few  narrow  exceptions— forbids 
banks  to  operate  across  state  lines.  But  the 
big  brokerage  houses,  not  to  mention  Ameri- 
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can  Express,  have  branches  all  over  the 
country.  As  the  brokerage  and  credit  card 
operations  turn  themselves  into  quasi- 
banks.  the  prohibition  against  intersUte 
banking  biecomes  increasingly  unfair,  obso- 
lete and  harmful. 

But  these  mergers  have  implications  that 
reach  far  beyond  the  banking  business.  One 
of  the  key  points  in  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic program  is  the  need  for  firm  control 
of  the  money  supply  and  unremitting  re- 
striction of  its  growth.  But  less  money  avail- 
able from  the  traditional  banks  means 
greater  incentives  for  the  creation  of  quasi- 
money  from  the  quasi-banks.  What's  quasi- 
money?  It  comes  in  the  form  of  credit  card 
accounts,  money-fund  overdrafts  and  all  the 
other  forms  of  credit  available  outside  the 
banking  system.  It  looks  like  money,  it  be- 
haves like  money  and— subversive  though— 
maybe  it  actually  becomes  money  in  every 
sense  but  that  of  the  formal  definition.  The 
controversies  over  theory  are  not  going  to 
be  resolved  for  quite  a  while.  But  it's 
beyond  dispute  that  something  very  much 
like  a  parallel  banking  system  is  rapidly 
taking  shape,  without  waiting  for  Congress' 
approval,  just  outside  the  existing  structure 
of  bank  regulation  and  control.* 


INCENTIVE  FOR  SAVINGS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  consensus  in  this  country 
that  the  savings  rate  is  an  unmitigated 
disaster  and  that  more  effective  and 
meaningful  tax  incentives  must  be 
provided  to  increase  the  savings  rate, 
in  order  to  provide  a  bigger  pool  for  in- 
vestments in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  In  addition,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing consensus  that  those  tax  incen- 
tives must  be  targeted  to  directly  en- 
courage a  higher  level  of  personal  sav- 
ings. 

There  are  major  ways  of  providing 
those  targeted  tax  incentives  for  in- 
creased personal  savings.  First,  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  could  be 
broadened  in  scope  and  extended  to 
those  on  employer-sponsored  pension 
plans,  because  they  may  not  establish 
those  accounts  under  existing  law. 
Second,  the  existing  exemption  from 
taxation  for  interest  income  could  be 
significantly  increased  from  its 
present  $200  to  $400  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  return. 

The  case  for  the  latter  has  been 
made  in  a  very  well  reasoned  and 
pithy  editorial  in  the  May  4  edition  of 
the  Tonawanda  News  entitled  "Incen- 
tive for  Savings."  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  soundness  of  their  conclusions: 
"Part  of  the  Reagan  tax  reduction 
package  should  be  a  generous  exemp- 
tion of  interest  income  for  American 
taxpayers."  I  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  carefully  examine  these 
arguments. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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Incentive  for  Savings 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  failure  of 
Americans  to  save. 

The  government,  through  its  tax  and  reg- 
ulation policies,  has  given  Americans  every 
incentive  to  go  into  debt  and  little  or  no  in- 
centive to  save  and  invest. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1979.  the  American 
savings  rate  as  measured  against  an  individ- 
ual's after-tax  income,  dropped  to  its  lowest 
level  in  30  years— 3.3  percent.  It  was  the 
first  time  it  has  been  under  4  percent  in  any 
quarter  since  1951. 

In  West  Germany,  the  rate  was  14  per- 
cent. There  the  government  adds  a  bonus  to 
special  savings  accounts  that  are  frozen  for 
six  or  seven  years. 

In  Japan,  the  rate  was  20  percent.  The 
Japanese  government  exempts  from  taxes 
virtually  all  interest  income  earned  by  the 
average  Japanese  citizen. 

Part  of  the  Reagan  tax  reduction  package 
should  be  a  generous  exemption  of  interest 
income  for  American  taxpayers.* 


STATEMENT  UPON  INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILL  TO  AMEND 
TITLE  IV  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  title  rv 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  create  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  alter- 
natives to  the  current  work  require- 
ment in  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program. 

This  bill  addresses  a  major  function- 
al problem  with  the  work  incentive 
program  (WIN)  imder  this  title.  The 
WIN  program  was  designed  to  provide 
AFDC  recipients  with  work  training 
experience  and  supportive  services  to 
assist  in  the  transition  to  employment. 
However,  the  per  person  cost  of  this 
program  has  been  quite  simply,  exor- 
bitant, and  its  impact,  minimal.  Of  the 
148.783  persons  available  for  work  in 
New  York  State  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
only  15,413  actually  foiuid  employ- 
ment and  60  percent  of  those  found 
work  on  their  own.  The  cost  per  job 
attained  in  New  York  State  is  $2,205. 
When  one  looks  at  those  actually  as- 
sisted by  WIN,  this  cost  increases  to 
$5,668  per  person. 

Our  collective  experience  with  the 
work  incentive  program  has  been  most 
disappointing.  While  conceptually 
soimd.  the  program  does  not  work  in 
large,  industrial  States.  There  are  two 
serious  flaws  in  the  operation  of  the 
WIN  program — dual  agency  adminis- 
tration: Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Deparment  of  Labor,  and  in- 
flexibility within  the  system.  Such  a 
lack  of  administrative  flexibility  has 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  agency  accoimt- 
ability.  cumbersome  administrative 
rules  and  regulations,  high  costs,  and 
poor  performance.  While  many  small 
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states  have  been  able  to  overcome 
these  problems  through  informal  sys- 
tems, the  industrial  States  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  in  making  the 
program  work. 

This  bill  provides  us  an  opportunity 
to  utilize  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  the  most  respon- 
sive and  best  equipped  to  develop  and 
administer  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  families  with  children.  What 
we  seek  in  this  legislation  is  to  allow 
any  State  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  conduct  a  3-year,  single-agency  ad- 
ministration demonstration  of  welfare 
work  programs  by  utilizing  the  same 
funding  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion for  WIN  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
beyond. 

Within  the  plan,  there  must  remain 
the  same  eligibility  requirements  for 
participation  in  existing  programs  for 
AFDC  recipients.  The  plan  must  clear- 
ly define  and  describe  the  workfare 
techniques  to  be  used.  The  Secretary 
is  required  to  conduct  evaluations  of 
the  program  and  may  also  disapprove 
of  proposed  plans  if  it  is  determined 
that  such  a  plan  would  be  less  effec- 
tive than  currently  operating  pro- 
grams. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  desire  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  seek  viable  methods  of  em- 
ployment for  AFDC  recipients.  The 
fiscal  year  1982  Reagan  budget  pro- 
poses changes  in  work  expense  and 
child  care  deductions  and  recommends 
creation  of  a  workfare  program, 
whereby  recipients  of  Federal  funds 
would  work  off  their  benefits.  We 
would  like  to  urge  Congress  to  build 
upon  this  concept  by  designing  a  pro- 
gram which  combines  the  goals  of 
WIN.  workfare.  and  a  rational  incen- 
tive system  for  clients  so  that  they  can 
find  employment  and  remove  them- 
selves from  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.  Central  to  this  effort 
is  reform  of  the  WIN  program. 

A  clear  interest  in  Congress  at  this 
time  in  various  approaches  to  welfare 
employment  makes  this  legislation 
particularly  pertinent.  By  attempting 
to  set  up  WIN  demonstration  projects, 
we  can  provide  States  the  opportunity 
to  try  this  approach  and  see  if  it  re- 
sults in  a  more  effective  employment 
service  for  disadvantaged,  low-income 
citizens.  In  an  era  of  decreasing  Feder- 
al resources  for  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  this  bill  could  be  a 
sound  alternative  to  the  current  pro- 
gram which  has  been  thus  far  unsuc- 
cessful in  placing  people  who  want  to 
work  in  jobs  and  removing  them  from 
the  public  assistance  rolls. 

I  would  like  to  invite  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  this  leg- 
islation to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor.  This 
legislation  has  been  introduced  on  the 
Senate  side  by  Senator  David  Boren 
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of    Oklahoma    and    Senator    Daniel 
MoYNiHAN  of  New  York.* 


FLUID  ECONOMICS 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  respond  to  a  statement  placed 
in  the  Record  the  other  day  by  our 
colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  Miller,  in  introducing  the 
Water  Pricing  Reform  Act  of  1981, 
said  that  studies  have  shown  that 
water  priced  at  $1  to  $3  is  used  at  40- 
percent  efficiency,  but  that  if  the 
price  is  increased  to  $10  an  acre  foot, 
efficiency  increased  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Miller's  reasoning  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  fellow  who  observed  that 
when  it  rained  people  appeared  on  the 
streets  carrying  umbrellas.  He  also  ob- 
served that  when  it  quit  raining, 
people  put  their  umbrellas  away. 

He  mistakenly  argued,  therefore,  the 
way  to  make  it  stop  raining  is  to  fold 
up  your  umbrella. 

If  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  increas- 
ing the  price  of  water  causes  a  more 
efficient  use  of  water,  then  he  is  a 
piker  for  not  providing  for  an  even 
greater  increase  than  his  bill  provides, 
because  obviously  we  would  all  want  to 
see  100-percent  efficient  use  of  water, 
and  the  way  to  bring  that  about  is  to 
continue  to  increase  the  price  until  ab- 
solute efficiency  is  achieved. 

Of  course,  the  American  people  may 
starve  to  death  in  the  process  because 
there  will  be  no  farmers  to  grow  their 
food— but  some  think  that  food  comes 
out  of  tin  cans  so  we  really  do  not 
need  farmers  anyway.* 


THE  ST.  CLAIR-SUPERIOR 
COALITION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OK  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud and  salute  the  St.  Clair-Superior 
Coalition  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  their 
extraordinary  achievements  in  the 
areas  of  housing  rehabilitation  and 
neighborhood  revitalization.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  Fourth  Annual  Neighbor- 
hoods Convention  on  Saturday.  May 
16,  in  Cleveland.  I  thought  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
achievements  of  the  St.  Clair-Superior 
Coalition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  co- 
alition unequivocally  deserve  this 
salute  for  their  courage  in  forming 
such   a  community   housing  coalition 
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and  for  their  unfaltering  commitment 
to  quality  housing  for  all  neighbor- 
hood residents.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
when  urban  renewal  has  often  meant 
displacement  and  in  the  midst  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty,  the  St.  Clair-Supe- 
rior Coalition  has  paved  the  way  for 
residents  to  secure  funds  to  rehabili- 
tate their  houses  and  create  better 
neighborhoods.  In  every  way,  the  St. 
Clair-Superior  Coalition  has  been  the 
catalyst  for  positive  change  in  that 
particular  neighborhood  in  Cleveland. 

By  undertaking  this  task  and  suc- 
ceeding, Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Clair-Su- 
perior Coalition  has  set  a  positive  ex- 
ample for  other  community-based  or- 
ganizations to  follow.  Simultaneously, 
they  have  given  a  strong  challenge  to 
those  who  either  abandoned  neighbor- 
hood houses  or  attempted  to  deny  cur- 
rent residents  an  opportunity  to  reha- 
bilitate their  houses. 

The  list  of  achievements  of  the  St. 
Clair-Superior  Coalition  is  exhaustive. 
By  looking  at  last  year's  achievements 
of  the  organization,  my  colleagues  can 
get  a  good  idea  of  the  gigantic  strides 
the  coalition  has  made  in  terms  of 
making  quality  housing  and  nice 
neighborhoods  a  norm  in  the  Cleve- 
land metro[)olitan  area.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  achievements  include  getting  a 
new  housing  court  in  Cleveland  and 
securing  additional  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  funds  for  site  im- 
provements and  recreational  facilities. 

Further,  the  coalition  was  instru- 
mental in  increasing  the  availability  of 
insurance  for  homes  in  the  St.  Clair- 
Superior  neighborhood.  The  members 
have  established  their  own  local  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  corporation  which 
provides  housing  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  achieve- 
ments in  mind.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  formally  com- 
mending the  St.  Clair-Superior  Coali- 
tion in  Cleveland  for  their  outstanding 
work  in  the  areas  of  housing  rehabili- 
tation and  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion.* 


APPROPRIATE  QUESTIONS 

ABOUT        JOURNALISMS        RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  disturbing  falsification  which  re- 
cently won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Janet  Cooke  was 
the  subject  of  an  incisive  editorial  pub- 
lished recently  in  The  Hill  Rag. 

Authored  by  Mike  McClory,  the 
piece  raises  serious  and  highly  appro- 
priate questions  about  the  use  of  un- 
identified sources  and  the  responsibili- 
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ty  of  newspapers  to  verify  the  truth- 
fulness of  reporters'  work. 

As  a  newspaper  publisher  and  Jour- 
nalist, I  deeply  resent  the  excesses  of 
those  in  my  profession  who  make  it 
harder  for  the  rest  of  us  to  be  accept- 
ed as  credible  reporters  of  the  day's 
events.  The  very  survival  of  our  free 
democratic  republic  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  have  access  to 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge 
about  the  world  around  them. 

I  therefore  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  following  edito- 
rial from  The  Hill  Rag.  which  I  will 
ask  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Rag  Times— Should  Ben  Bradlee  and  Bob 
Woodward  Resign? 
(By  Mike  McClory) 

One  thing  is  clear  about  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  story,  '•Jimmy's  World."  The 
Washington  Post  published  it. 

But  too  much  remains  unclear.  The  Post's 
official  line  is  that  Janet  Cooke,  a  reporter 
with  only  one  year's  experience  on  the 
paper  and  acting  completely  on  her  own, 
simply  put  one  over  on  everybody.  Including 
redoubtable  editors  Ben  Bradlee  and  Bob 
Woodward,  of  Watergate  renown.  The  Post 
editors  were  taken  In,  but  of  course  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  nasty  business 
of  false  reporting.  It  was  just  a  "systems 
breakdown." 

So  much  remains  unclear  that  it's  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin  asking  questions. 

When  Janet  Cooke  turned  the  story  over 
to  her  editors,  was  their  first  concern  with 
the  truthfulness  of  the  piece  or  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  piece?  According  to  the 
Post,  Ben  Bradlee's  reaction  was  that  it  was 
"a  front  page  story." 

Did  Bradlee  or  Bob  Woodward,  the  man  in 
charge  of  Washington  Metro  news  for  the 
Post,  press  Cooke  for  the  validity  of  all  her 
facts  and  sources?  They  admit  they  did  not. 

When  Dr.  Alyce  Gullattee.  the  director  of 
Howard  University's  Institute  for  Substance 
Abuse  and  Addiction,  who  had  been  inter- 
viewed by  Cooke  in  the  preparation  for 
"Jimmy,"  and  Vivian  Aplin-Brownlee,  editor 
of  the  Post's  District  Weekly,  insisted  that 
the  story  had  been  made  up,  they  were  ig- 
nored. Wasn't  Woodward  alarmed?  Appar- 
ently not—his  position  was  simply  "to  dis- 
miss the  doubters,"  even  though  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  was  conduct- 
ing what  a  police  department  spokesman 
has  described  as  the  "most  massive  and  ex- 
pensive" investigation  in  its  history,  for  a 
child  who  didn't  exist. 

Is  there  any  substantive  difference  be- 
tween the  National  Enquirer's  story  about  a 
drunken  Carol  Burnett  and  the  Washington 
Post's  story  about  an  addicted  Jimmy? 

The  parallels  between  Watergate,  and 
what  may  soon  l)ecome  Jimmygate.  are  ines- 
capable. Was  Janet  Cooke  solely  responsible 
for  her  actions,  as  the  Post  claims?  Or  was 
she.  like  Watergate  figure  Jim  McCord, 
given  direction  and  encouragement  from 
above?  Is  Cooke,  like  McCord,  supposed  to 
take  the  rap  while  Bradlee  and  Woodward, 
like  Haldeman  and  Ehrlichman,  do  business 
as  usual?  Did  anyone  connected  with  the 
Post  pay  Cooke  in  return  for  her  sudden 
resignation,  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
silent  acceptance  of  full  responsibility?  Does 
the  Post's  lengthy  April  18  feature  on 
"Janet's  World"  really  amount  to  "full  dis- 
closure." or  is  it.  like  Nixon's  "not  a  crook" 
statement,    just    part    of    a    sophisticated 
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cover-up?  Are  we  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
more  than  an  internal  investigation?  What 
might  happen  to  potential  whistle  blowers 
at  the  Poet?  Have  any  Post  employees  been 
encouraged,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  not  to 
discuss  the  matter,  to  "stonewall?" 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  possibility 
that  "Jimmy's  World"  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  that  countless  other  carefully  crafted 
but  largely  fictional  stories  have  been  pub- 
lished as  true  accounts.  According  to  a 
report  on  CBS  television,  the  word  around 
the  Washington  Post  is  that  they  finally 
found  out  where  Jimmy  lives— next  door  to 
Deep  Throat.  And  in  a  recent  appearance 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  former  White  House  press  secretary 
Jody  Powell  pointed  out  that  some  people  in 
the  news  business  are  making  "a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  money"  out  of  "stuff  that  they  know 
is  untrue."  Powell  went  on  to  describe  a 
piece  by  Jack  Anderson,  whose  column  ap- 
pears regularly  in  the  Post,  as  a  "fabrica- 
tion." Are  marketing  principles,  based  on 
sensationalism  and  negativism,  bringing 
about  the  extinction  of  honest  reporting? 

It  Is  time  to  question  the  validity  of  that 
most  sacred  of  cows,  the  unidentified 
source.  In  other  disciplines,  such  as  science 
and  law,  the  unidentified  source  is  regarded 
as  no  source  at  all.  The  naming  of  responsi- 
ble sources  is  the  very  heart  of  all  research. 
Can  we  imagine  the  scientific  community 
taking  seriously  a  report  in  which  the 
author  refuses  to  indicate  how  he  came  by 
the  information?  In  a  court  of  law,  informa- 
tion provided  by  second-hand  or  unidenti- 
fied sources  is  treated  as  gossip  or  hearsay 
and  is  not  admissible  evidence. 

The  publication  of  "Jimmy's  World" 
raises  many  other  questions  of  ethics  and 
professional  standards.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  are  simple.  Did  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editors— like  Richard  Nixon— dem- 
onstrate a  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth? 
And  if  so,  what  does  the  public  have  a  right 
to  expect?* 


OTA  PAYS  OFF 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
ago  the  concept  of  technology  assess- 
ment first  surfaced  in  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  now  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair.  Six 
years  later,  after  intensive  ground 
work,  the  Technology  Assessment  Act 
of  1972  was  signed  into  law.  This  act 
created  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment; I  am  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  the  formulation  of  that  act. 
Unlike  its  sister  service  agencies  in  the 
legislative  branch.  OTA  had  no  insti- 
tutional framework  already  existing 
where  it  could  reasonably  be  placed. 
The  Office  and  its  methods  of  oper- 
ation had  to  be  built  from  the  ground 
up:  its  path  was  often  rocky  but  time 
has  proved  that  both  the  concept  and 
the  Office  are  significant  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  to  the  political 
framework  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attaching  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Science  mag- 
azine. May  15,  1981.  written  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Carey.  Mr.  Carey  has  unusual 
qualifications  for  his  observations, 
having  been  a  senior  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  senior  execu- 
tive with  Arthur  D.  Little  Co..  and 
serves  presently  as  both  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  pub- 
lisher of  Science  magazine. 

Science  Policy  and  Congress 

Some  institutional  innovations  pay  off. 
That  is  something  to  rejoice  about,  especial- 
ly when  they  involve  the  performance  of 
government  in  a  public  opinion  climate  that 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  be  negative. 

The  Technology  Assessment  Act  of  1972, 
fathered  by  then-Representative  Emilio  Q. 
Daddario.  called  for  the  creation  of  a  profes- 
sionalized center  for  studying  the  potentiali- 
ties and  impacts  of  emerging  technologies. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  was  established  as  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, designed  to  provide  new  depth  and  ex- 
pertise to  the  work  of  conunittees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  dealing  with  techno- 
logical controversy  and  risk,  and  comple- 
menting the  efforts  of  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Eight  years  later.  OTA  stands  on  its  own 
feet  as  an  effective  and  respected  center  of 
scientific  and  technological  policy  analysis. 
Its  agenda  is  determined  primarily  by  the 
questions  put  to  it  by  committees  and  suit- 
committees  charged  with  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, although  OTA  has  modest  latitude 
to  initiate  studies  under  its  own  power. 
Quality  control  is  seen  to  by  a  ten-member 
advisory  council  and  an  array  of  creden- 
tialed  advisory  panels,  while  a  bipartisan 
congressional  board  of  12  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  keeps  OTA  on  target. 

The  roster  of  advisory  panels  provides  a 
glimpse  of  the  range  of  OTA's  homework 
for  Congress.  The  panels  number  47  and 
cover  a  mind-boggling  spectrum.  There  are 
panels  on  Advanced  High-Speed  Aircraft. 
Radio  Frequency  Use,  Space  Technology. 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer.  National  Infor- 
mation Systems,  Technology  and  Oceanog- 
raphy. Strategies  for  Medical  Technology. 
Population.  Impacts  of  Applied  Genetics. 
U.S.  Industrial  Competitiveness.  MX  Missile 
Basing,  Soviet  Energy,  Nuclear  Powerplant 
Standardization,  and  Energy  from  Biologi- 
cal F>rocesses.  AU  this  produces  an  enviable 
knowledge  base  into  which  the  responsible 
committees  of  Congress  can  dip  when  con- 
fronted with  near-term  and  long-range 
problems  of  policy  choice.  Considering  that 
the  appropriation  for  OTA  comes  to  eight- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  congressional  op- 
erating budget,  it  would  seem  a  modest 
enough  investment  in  legislative  capacity 
building. 

A  further  point  of  interest  is  that  there  is 
no  pretense  that  OTA  is  in  business  to  make 
policy.  This  is  a  distinction  better  under- 
stood and  practiced  in  Congress  than  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  where  presidential  staff 
units  come  to  believe  that  they  are  policy 
instruments  of  the  President  and  behave  ac- 
cordingly. A  very  gCKXl  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  that  Congress  remains  emphatically 
pluralistic  and  has  nothing  of  the  policy  dis- 
cipline that  is  so  admired  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  An  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  Congress  would  not  last  long  if  it 
were  to  push  a  line  of  its  own. 
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FH>r  most  of  our  constjtutional  history,  the 
Presidency  has  had  the  advantage  over  Con- 
gress in  depth  of  resources  for  policy  re- 
search and  initiative.  More  recently,  the  in- 
stitutional capacities  of  Congress  have 
become  steadily  more  comparable.  The 
striking  modernization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  solid  performance  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  and  the 
impressive  outputs  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  OTA  are  healthy  signs 
for  all  who  value  the  principle  of  separation 
of  powers.  Although  there  are  critics  of  the 
growth  of  the  legislative  payroll.  Congress  is 
aware  that  guess  and  hunch  make  for 
flawed  policy. 

Within  the  present  decade  we  will  observe 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitution,  an  oc- 
casion for  some  festivities,  perhaps,  but 
even  more  an  occasion  for  examining  the 
workings  of  our  political  technology  In  an 
age  of  danger  and  risk.  Institutions  in  good 
working  order  reflect  the  better  side  of  gov- 
ernment.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  REFORM 
IMMIGRATION  LAWS 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALIPORIfIA 
IK  THI  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1981 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  24  of  my  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing H.R.  3524.  legislation  to  amend 
section  212(aK4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  which  require  the 
exclusion  of  aliens  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  sexual  orientation.  Identical 
legislation.  H.R.  6303.  was  introduced 
by  Representative  Beilenson  last  ses- 
sion, and  a  companion  measure.  S. 
2210.  was  introduced  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston. 

The  1952  McCarran-Walter  Act  in- 
cluded 31  classes  of  individuals  who 
could  be  denied  admission  into  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  various 
categories  of  criminals,  public  health 
and  national  security  risks,  the  act  ex- 
cluded "aliens  afflicted  with  a  psycho- 
pathic personality,  epilepsy,  or  a 
mental  defect."  In  1965.  "sexual  devi- 
ation" was  substituted  for  "epilepsy" 
in  order  to  exclude  homosexuals,  who 
were  then  thought  to  possess  a  disease 
or  mental  disorder.  However,  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  on 
whose  determination  the  original  ex- 
clusion was  largely  based,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  homosexuality 
as  a  mental  illness,  and  in  1973 
dropped  it  from  its  psychiatric  nomen- 
clature altogether.  However,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  consistently  con- 
cluded that  it  is  statutorily  obligated 
to  enforce  this  exclusion.  Despite  the 
adoption  of  a  saner,  more  rational  INS 
policy  last  year,  one  which  ceased  sec- 
ondary examinations  except  in  cases 
where  individuals  made  a  voluntary, 
unsolicited  admission  of  homosexual- 
ity, the  problem  remains.  Our  bill 
would  remove  the  problem  in  the 
quickest,  most  efficient  means  availa- 
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ble,  by  simply  repealing  this  outdated, 
discriminatory  provision. 

There  are  several  reasons  behind  our 
decision  to  offer  a  legislative  remedy 
to  this  problem.  First  and  foremost, 
the  exclusion  is  offensive  to  the  basic 
American  standards  of  justice  and  fair 
play.  Unless  violent  or  criminal,  one's 
sexual  conduct  should  not  be  used  as  a 
criteria  for  determining  one's  fitness 
to  enter  this  coimtry.  An  individual's 
private,  personal  sexual  preference  is 
utterly  irrelevant  to  this  issue,  and  ig- 
nores the  contributions  which  such  an 
individual  might  otherwise  make  to 
this  country.  As  the  late  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  so  eloquently  put  it, 
to  continue  to  exclude  aliens  based  on 
sexual  preference  "would  be  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  Sappho,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Andre 
Gide,  and  perhaps  even  Shakespeare, 
were  they  to  come  to  life  again,  would 
be  deemed  unfit  to  visit  our  shores." 

In  addition,  there  are  some  very 
practical  reasons  for  eliminating  this 
exclusion.  Besides  being  unfair  and 
discriminatory,  this  provision  is  virtu- 
ally imi>ossible  to  enforce.  Only  31 
persons  between  1971  and  1978  were 
denied  entry  under  all  the  categories 
specified  under  section  212(a)(4).  indi- 
cating the  unevenness  and  unworkabi- 
lity  of  this  policy.  However,  a  good 
number  of  individuals,  homosexual 
and  otherwise,  have  been  subjected  to 
embarrassing  and  humiliating  exami- 
nations, based  on  the  most  flimsy  of 
evidence,  such  as  their  attire  or  the 
contents  of  their  luggage.  Recognizing 
the  absurdity  of  using  Federal  officials 
to  enforce  what  the  Washington  Post 
called  "medieval  barriers  at  the 
border,"  the  Surgeon  General  in  1979 
issued  a  directive  forbidding  Public 
Health  Service  personnel  from  under- 
taking scientific  examinations  to  de- 
termine a  person's  sexual  orientation. 
Similarly,  an  INS  spokesman  indicated 
that  "obviously,  no  INS  inspector  nor 
anyone  in  the  agency  has  the  exper- 
tise to  determine  homosexuality." 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  reason 
for  the  elimination  of  the  exclusion  is 
the  undue  burden  it  places  on  INS  per- 
sonnel, resulting  in  the  waste  of  scarce 
INS  resources.  Presently,  several  hun- 
dred thousand  individuals  a  year  join 
the  already  burgeoning  ranks  of  illegal 
immigrants,  and  there  is  universal 
agreement  that  the  INS  is  woefully 
understaffed.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
comprehensive  review  of  immigration 
law  seek  to  focus  INS  resources  on 
those  areas  of  most  direct  concern. 
Our  bill  is  a  modest  contribution  to 
that  effort. 

Finally,  the  continuation  of  this  ex- 
clusion is  an  unnecessary  impediment 
to  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.  As  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
Helsinki  accords  insuring  free  travel 
among  nations,  we  do  ourselves  and 
the  world  community  a  disservice  by 
insisting  on  this  antiquated  policy.  A 
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petition  to  the  US.  Congress,  signed 
by  135  of  the  150  members  of  the 
Dutch  Parliament,  urged  repeal  of  this 
exclusion,  stating  that  "a  country 
which  claims  to  value  so  dearly  a  re- 
spect for  human  rights  all  over  the 
world,  by  acting  this  way,  is  acting 
{X)ntradictory  to  that  same  necessary 
respect  for  human  rights." 

Recently,  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
called  for  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  exclusionary  grounds  in  the  1952 
act.  Supporting  this  conclusion,  the 
Commission  Chairman,  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Hesburgh,  stated  that- 
All  exclusions  should  be  such  as  to  protect 
public  safety,  national  security,  public 
health  (sis  defined  in  modem  times)  and 
public  welfare  •  •  •  the  rest  are  extraneous 
and  offensive. 

Other  individual  Commissioners,  in- 
cluding former  Judiciary  Immigration 
Subcommittee  Chairwoman  Elizabeth 
Holtzman,  cited  testimony  of  persons 
questioned,  and  in  some  cases  har- 
assed, about  private  sexual  conduct, 
and  specifically  urged  repeal.  Support 
for  remedial  legislation  has  also  been 
voiced  by  the  Justice  Department,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  the  National  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  Council, 
the  union  representing  INS  service 
employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bill  is  narrowly 
drawn.  It  does  not  affect  the  other  30 
existing  exclusionary  grounds,  nor 
does  it  constitute  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  any  particular  lifestyle.  It 
merely  seeks  to  assure  that  our  adher- 
ence to  the  Biblical  admonition, 
■judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged," 
does  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  As 
Congress  explores  the  overall  issue  of 
immigration  policy  in  the  context  of 
the  Select  Commission's  report,  I  hope 
it  will  see  fit  to  end  this  unfair,  dis- 
criminatory, and  outdated  law.* 


INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6.  1981,  I  introduced  H.R.  3461,  which 
would  revise  the  use  of  small  issue  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds— IRB's.  Small 
issue  revenue  bonds  make  low-cost 
capital  available  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  firms— the  very  same 
firms  that  are  suffering  from  high  and 
erratic  rates  of  interest.  IRB's  are 
overwhelmingly  used  by  smaller  com- 
panies. For  example,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  reported  that  over  90 
percent  of  the  firms  using  IRB's  in 
1978  and  1979  were  not  listed  on  any 
national  or  regional  stock  exchange. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Tax.  Access  to 
Equity  Capital  and  Business  Opportu- 
nities, I  am  all  too  aware  of  small  busi- 
ness' need  for  low-cost  capital  and  the 
effect  that  high  and  erratic  rates  of  in- 
terest have  on  smaller  companies. 
While  larger  companies  enjoy  access 
to  internally  generated  funds  and 
ample,  external  sources  of  capital  such 
as  the  bond  market,  the  commercial 
market,  and  below  prime  bank  financ- 
ing, smaller  firms  are  forced  to  pay 
several  points  above  the  prime  rate. 
Yet.  these  same  small  firms  collective- 
ly produced  roughly  90  percent  of  the 
new  jobs  over  the  last  decade  and 
proved  themselves  24  times  more  inno- 
vative than  their  larger  counterparts. 
We  in  Congress  need  to  address  this 
important  supply-side  problem. 

Access  to  low-cost  capital  is  critical 
to  the  future  of  our  Nation's  small 
business  community.  If  our  smaller 
firms  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
grow  and  compete,  we  will  continue  to 
suffer  high  rates  of  imemployment. 
Low  rates  of  productivity  will  continue 
because  firms  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  new  technologies. 
And  we  will  continually  suffer  high 
rates  of  inflation  as  smaller  firms  will 
not  be  able  to  establish  new,  or  enter 
existing  markets.  Overall  competition 
will  be  dampened.  Without  it.  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  free  market  system  be- 
comes lax  and  ineffective.  Clearly. 
Congress  must  provide  special  financ- 
ing tools,  such  as  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  which  will  allow  the  small  busi- 
ness community  to  continue  to  be  our 
Nation's  greatest  job  producing-entity. 

DISTRESSED  AREAS  NEED  TO  BE  REVITALIZED 

We  need  to  fashion  economic  devel- 
opment tools  to  help  rebuild  our  dis- 
tressed areas.  Proposed  cutbacks  in 
the  urban  develoment  action  grant 
program,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Community  De- 
velopment block  grant  program,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
will  hamper  revitalization  efforts.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  conclud- 
ed that  if  Congress  were  to  eliminate 
IRB's  smaller  firms  would  be  the  ones 
most  affected.  Moreover,  investment 
in  distressed  urban  areas  might  de- 
cline because  of  the  large  number  of 
UDAG  projects  that  also  recieve  IRB 
financing. 

A  comprehensive  enterprise  zone 
program  may  pick  up  some  of  the 
slack,  but  will  not  do  the  whole  job. 
and  one  wonders  when  and  if  the  ad- 
ministration plan  will  be  introduced. 
Tax  incentives  alone  cannot,  and  will 
not,  work.  We  need  finance  mecha- 
nisms which  will  lower  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital, as  well  as  programs  which  will  re- 
build our  aging  infrastructure  and 
retain  our  work  force.  Smaller  and 
medium-sized  firms,  the  type  of  firms 
the  enterprise  zone  concept  is  de- 
signed to  attract  to  distressed  areas, 
frequently  cannot  utilize  tax  breaks  or 
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increased  tax  credits.  They  tend  to 
generate  little  or  no  taxable  income, 
and  when  they  do.  generally  find 
themselves  in  the  lower  tax  brackets. 
Small-  and  medium-sized  firms  need 
low-cost,  up-front  capital  and  working 
capital,  in  order  to  prosper.  Since 
many  of  these  distressed  areas  have 
worn  out  and  depleted  infrastructure, 
funds  must  be  allocated  for  street  and 
sewer  improvements,  as  well  as  water 
and  power  transmission  improve- 
ments. 

A  more  comprehensive  approach 
than  the  pending  enterprise  zone  pro- 
posals, I  believe,  is  embodied  in  my  re- 
cently introduced  bill,  H.R.  2965,  the 
Enterprise  Development  Act  of  1981. 
which,  coupled  with  H.R.  3461.  will 
help  to  assure  that  firms  located  in 
distressed  areas  will  receive  adequate 
capital  to  create  the  jobs  we  need. 

H.R.  3461— A  NEW  APPROACH 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  small 
issue  revenue  bonds  is  that  the  pro- 
gram is  being  abused.  Companies,  such 
as  fast  food  outlets,  and  others,  are 
being  financed,  when  clearly  they 
were  not  intended  by  Congress  to 
benefit  from  the  proceeds  of  IRB's. 
What  has  been  lacking  is  a  clearly  de- 
fined purpose  behind  the  issuance  of 
small  issue  IRB's. 

My  bill.  H.R.  3461,  provides  for  such 
a  purpose.  First  of  all,  it  limits  the  use 
of  proceeds  to  firms  which  have  an  in- 
dustrial use  for  the  funds.  Second,  it 
raises  the  limit  and  capital  expendi- 
ture rule  for  small  issue  IRB's  from 
$10  to  $20  million  if  the  firms  are  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. The  bill  eliminates  the  often 
abused  $1  million  safe  harbor  limit. 

In  conclusion,  industrial  revenue 
bonds  would  be  used  only  for  pro- 
scribed purposes.  Distressed  areas 
would  benefit  from  the  higher  limit 
and  both  large  and  small  businesses 
would  be  attracted  to  the  areas  which 
most  desperately  need  jobs  and  capital 
investment.  The  targeted  approach 
provides  for  a  rational  public  purpose 
and  would  result  in  a  cost  effective  so- 
lution to  shortcomings  of  the  present 
small  issue  industrial  revenue  bond 
program.  For  these  compelling  and  im- 
portant reasons,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  3461.* 


BUSINESS  TAX  CUT 
ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  administration's  proposed 
personal  tax  cuts  have  received  the 
overwhelming  portion  of  attention, 
there  is  growing  discussion  about  the 
equity  and  effectiveness  of  the  so- 
called  10-5-3  accelerated  cost  recovery 
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system  (ACRS)  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration. 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been 
made  against  ACRS.  Some  commenta- 
tors view  it  as  having  too  much  of  an 
impact  on  the  budget  through  laxge- 
scale  revenue  losses.  Others  assert 
that  it  will  lead  to  substantially  nega- 
tive effective  tax  rates  for  some  large 
businesses.  Others  believe  that  ACRS 
will  disproportionately  benefit  large 
businesses  and  will  not  be  of  much  use 
to  this  country's  many  small  business- 
es. Still  others  have  raised  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  neutrality  toward  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  economy  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  companies. 

In  a  thought-provoking  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "10-5-3: 
'Deeply  Flawed',"  Dr.  Dale  Jorgenson 
and  Dr.  Peter  Navarro  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity raise  a  number  of  disturbing 
points  about  this  now  controversial 
tax  proposal.  They  also  discuss  the 
merits  of  a  new  alternative,  known  as 
the  first  year  capital  recovery  system, 
which  would  avoid  a  number  of  the 
problems  in  ACRS  and  would  provide 
significant  tax  incentives  for  invest- 
ments in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
wil  read  this  article,  because  we  must 
carefully  examine  the  business  side  of 
the  omnibus  tax  bill,  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  business  tax  cut  will  be  the 
most  effective  and  equitable  possible 
incentive  for  investments.  If  the 
ACRS"  is  flawed,  we  must  either 
modify  it.  as  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  last  year,  or  find  a  new  and 
innovative  approach,  such  as  Dr.  Jor- 
genson's.  to  achieve  that  important 
goal. 
The  article  follows: 

10-5-3:  "Deeply  Flawed" 
(By  Dale  W.  Jorgenson  and  Peter  Navarro) 

Cambridge.  Mass.— There  is  now  biparti- 
san consensus  on  Capitol  Hill  that  business 
needs  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment in  order  to  improve  productivity  and 
generally  revitalize  America.  Unfortunately, 
that  consensus  is  coalescing  around  the 
Reagan  Administration's  highly  touted,  but 
nonetheless  deeply  flawed.  •  10-5-3"  tax 
write-off  program. 

Ostensibly.  10-5-3  removes  the  crippling 
■inflation  penalty"  that  the  current  busi- 
ness tax  imposes.  The  penalty  arises  be- 
cause businesses  must  deduct  depreciation 
expenses  according  to  original,  rather  than 
replacement,  costs.  At  higher  inflation 
rates,  these  deductions  are  worth  less,  so  in- 
flation in  effect  levies  an  additional  tax. 

The  10-5-3  approach  seeks  to  lift  this  pen- 
alty through  a  super-accelerated  depreci- 
ation plan  that  would  allow  businesses  to 
write  off  depreciation  on  structures  over  10 
years,  equipment  over  5  years,  and  vehicles 
over  3  years.  To  further  stimulate  invest- 
ment. 10-5-3  would  also  substantially  in- 
crease the  investment  tax  credit. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  10-5-3  does  not 
really  sever  the  link  between  inflation  and 
investment.  Instead  it  merely  tries  to 
"outrun"  inflation.  However,  when  10-5-3's 
super-depreciation  interacts  with  the 
souped-up  investment   tax  credit,  the  per- 
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verae  result  is  to  tnuisform  the  corporate 
income  t*x  into  a  very  larse  corporate  subsi- 
dy. For  example,  at  today's  double-digit  in- 
flation. lO-S-3  would  provide  businesses 
with  an  88  cent  deduction  on  every  dollar 
invested  in  a  "5-year  asset"  period.  The 
souped-up  investment  credit  would  add  the 
equivalent  of  another  20  cents  in  write-offs 
so  that  the  total  tax  deduction  would  be 
worth  $1.05.  or  a  5-cent  subsidy!  Moreover, 
this  subsidy  would  rise  as  inflation  fell. 
Indeed,  if  the  Administration  reached  its 
low-inflation  target,  the  subsidy  would  bal- 
loon. That  in  turn  would  mean  either 
higher  personal  income  taxes,  or  a  bigger 
budget  deficit  and  renewed  Inflation. 

The  failure  to  sever  inflation's  capricious 
link  with  investment  is  not  the  only  draw- 
back of  10-5-3.  The  proposal  also  signifi- 
cantly widens  the  gaps  that  now  exist  be- 
tween tax  burdens  for  different  invest- 
ments. These  gaps  arise  because  the  current 
system  provides  better  tax  breaks  for  some 
assets  and  industries  than  for  others.  That 
encourages  a  channeling  of  funds  toward 
tax  shelters  and  away  from  economically 
sound  investments.  Under  10-5-3.  these  gaps 
would  approximately  double,  resulting  in  an 
even  less-productive  application  of  invest- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  then  that  10-5-3  confuses  the 
real  purpose  of  a  business  tax  cut.  which  is 
not  capital  formation  per  se  but  rather  im- 
proved productivity.  In  doing  so,  it  raises 
the  prospect  of  large-scale,  unfair,  and  inef- 
ficient business  subsidies  that  would  rise 
and  fall  with  the  inflation  rollercoaster. 

But  can  a  business  tax  t>e  designed  that 
neither  penalizes  nor  subsidizes  business,  is 
inflation-neutral,  and  encourages  the  best 
use  of  capital? 

We  think  that  these  objectives  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  the  first-year  capital-recov- 
ery system. 

Under  this  system,  businesses  would 
deduct  a  first-year  allowance  in  the  year 
that  an  asset  is  acquired.  Depreciation 
write-offs  that  would  normally  stretch  out 
over  the  entire  life  of  an  asset  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  single  deduction,  taking  into 
account  different  lives  of  assets  and  the 
time  value  of  money.  For  example,  the  al- 
lowance for  a  computer  would  be  82  cents 
on  each  dollar,  while  the  allowance  on  a 
longer-"Uved"  building  housing  that  com- 
puter would  be  29  cents. 

The  advantages  of  the  first-year  system 
are  obvious. 

First,  by  allowing  businesses  to  depreciate 
assets  in  the  same  dollars  they  are  pur- 
chased in.  it  completely  eliminates  the  infla- 
tion penalty. 

Second,  by  matching  tax  write-offs  with 
the  economic  cost  of  depreciation,  it  would 
equalize  tax  burdens  among  all  assets,  al- 
lowing investors  from  all  industries  and  re- 
gions to  compete  on  equal  terms.  That 
would  be  fairer  and  enlarge  the  economic 
pie  by  making  the  most  productive  use  of 
every  investment  dollar. 

Third,  the  first-year  system  is  even  sim- 
pler than  10-5-3  and  would  provide  busi- 
nesses with  another  important  kind  of  tax 
relief— namely,  freedom  from  complex  re- 
porting requirements.  Indeed,  the  first-year 
allowance  would  be  the  only  deduction  that 
a  taxpayer  would  ever  have  to  report. 

The  primary  disadvantage  of  the  first- 
year  system  is.  of  course,  its  novelty. 

While  10-5-3  has  t>een  kicking  around 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year  and  has  the 
Reagan  Administration's  endorsement,  the 
first-year  system  is  still  a  relatively  new  idea 
germinating  in  Congressional  committees. 
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Despite  its  low  profile,  the  system  does 
represent  a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
seductively  simple,  but  ultimately  error- 
prone,  super-depreciation  dance  of  10-5-3.* 


ANTI-SEMITIC  INCIDENTS  IN 
NEW  YORK  ARE  OP  GRAVE 
CONCERN 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
plosion of  antireligious,  expecially 
anti-Semitic  activities  are  being  re- 
corded in  New  York  and  the  Nation. 
According  to  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  1980  saw  the 
greatest  outbreak  of  anti-Semitic  be- 
havior in  some  20  years.  Specifically,  a 
total  of  377  anti-Semitic  cases  were  re- 
ported as  compared  to  only  129  in 
1979.  These  include  firebombings, 
swastika  daubings,  arson,  and  ceme- 
tery desecrations. 

In  a  Monday  article  in  the  New  York 
Post  it  was  reported  that  the  number 
of  sacred  Torahs  stolen  from  syna- 
gogues thus  far  in  1981  are  more  than 
the  number  taken  all  of  last  year. 

In  response  to  this  growing  national 
problem  in  February  I  introduced  H.R. 
2085,  a  bill  to  impose  stiff  new  Pederal 
penalties  against  those  who  seek  to 
injure,  intimidate  or  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs  as  se- 
cured by  the  Constitution. 

My  legislation  adds  a  new  section  13 
to  title  18  making  the  following  sub- 
ject to  felony  criminal  penalties  of  at 
least  5  years  in  prison  or  $10,000  in 
fines. 

Any  person  or  persons  who  willfully 
vandalizes,  defaces,  sets  fire  to. 
tampers  with,  or  in  any  other  way 
damages  or  destroys  any  cemetery, 
any  building  of  other  real  property 
used  for  religious  purposes,  or  any  reli- 
gious article  contained  therein  or  any 
religious  article  contained  in  any 
cemetery  or  any  building  or  other  real 
property  used  for  religious  purposes. 
Similarly  anyone  who  attempts  to  do 
any  of  the  aforementioned  acts  would 
be  subject  to  the  same  penalties. 

What  is  critical  to  my  legislation  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  es- 
tablish intent  in  order  to  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  in  my  bill.  Those  who 
commit  acts  of  this  magnitude  should 
not  be  provided  with  loopholes  from 
which  to  escape  prosecution. 

It  is  my  intent  to  have  the  following 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  in  my  legis- 
lation: 

Painting  of  swastikas  or  other  offen- 
sive emblems  on  religious  buildings: 

Stealing  of  religious  articles  such  as 
Torahs,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  ability  to  conduct  religious  serv- 
ices; 

Vandalizing  in  any  fashion,  religious 
buildings,  grounds  or  cemeteries: 
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Arsons  or  firebombings  of  religious 
facilities  or  property  including  cross 
burnings; 

Bodily  assaults  and  harassment; 

Any  other  activity  which  Interferes 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religious  be- 
liefs including  efforts  to  intimidate  in- 
dividuals from  worshiping. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  my  leg- 
islation imposes  a  graduated  series  of 
penalties  dependent  on  whether  the 
given  action  results  in  bodily  injury  or 
death.  Life  imprisonment  can  be  im- 
posed in  the  most  severe  of  cases. 

I  have  prepared  this  legislation  after 
extensive  consultations  with  legal  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  major 
Jewish  organizations.  It  is  critical  that 
we  remember  that  first  amendment 
freedoms,  especially  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, are  considered  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  in  this  Nation,  Therefore 
we  must  be  prepared  to  protect  them 
from  those  who  would  threaten  the 
free  exercise  of  religion— any  reli- 
gion.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
the  accomplishments  of  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer,  U.S.  District  Attorney 
James  R.  Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Williams  has 
served  as  the  U.S.  district  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for  the 
last  3  years.  As  he  prepares  to  enter  a 
new  phase  of  his  legal  and  public  serv- 
ice career.  I  take  this  opportunity  in 
this  forum  to  congratulate  him  for  a 
job  well  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  honoree  is  known 
to  most  of  his  friends  as  Jim  Williams. 
He  was  born  and  raised  in  Mississippi. 
He  once  aspired  to  become  a  major 
league  baseball  player  like  the  late 
great  Jackie  Robinson.  Even  though 
that  dream  was  not  realized,  he  has 
gone  on  to  great  heights  in  the  field  of 
law  and  public  service.  The  people  of 
Ohio  are  the  beneficiaries  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  District  Attorney 
Jim  Williams  conducted  the  business 
of  the  office  in  the  same  competent 
and  dignified  manner  which  has  come 
to  be  a  part  of  his  style.  Throughout 
his  positions  as  an  attorney,  city  coun- 
cilman in  Akron,  schoolteacher,  and 
leader  of  various  social  and  civic  orga- 
nizations. Jim  Williams  has  clung 
steadfastly  to  his  dedication  and  con- 
cern for  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jim  Williams  is  a 
lawyer  and  public  servant  for  whom  I 
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have  great  respect.  He  is  also  a  good 
friend. 

At  this  Juncture.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
enter  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  which  discusses  the  achieve- 
ments of  Jim  Williams.  At  this  time,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  in 
an  expression  of  appreciation  to  Jim 
Williams  for  his  fine  work  and  service 
as  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  Ohio  and  extend  to  him  our 
best  wishes  for  a  bright  future. 

U.S.  Attorney  May  be  a  Switch-Hitter 

AOAIN 

U.S.  Atty.  James  R.  Williams'  office  in  the 
Old  Federal  Building  is  a  long  way  from  the 
baseball  field  where  he  once  thought  he 
would  earn  his  living. 

As  a  teen-ager  in  Columbus.  Miss.,  Wil- 
liams wanted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  hero.  Jackie  Robinson,  the  first  black 
major  leaguer. 

"When  Jackie  went  Into  the  majors,  he 
was  the  person  I  idolized."  Williams  recalled 
recently.  "He  showed  courage  and  a  devo- 
tion to  his  people.  Jackie  going  to  the 
majors  provided  an  avenue  for  me." 

After  leaving  the  Army  in  1955.  Williams, 
who  had  t)een  a  good  high  school  and  semi- 
pro  ballplayer,  went  to  several  baseball 
tryout  camps. 

"I  went  to  one  camp  in  Toledo."  he  said, 
'but  they  were  looking  for  17-year-olds  who 
could  run  like  a  deer  and  throw  the  ball 
through  walls." 

Williams  was  told  to  find  another  career, 
and  he  did.  He  attended  college,  then  law 
school. 

He  went  on  to  direct  the  Akron  Planning 
Department,  and  was  a  city  councilman, 
school  teacher  and  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Farms,  Purnell.  Stubbs  St  Williams 
before  becoming  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  Ohio  district  three  years  ago. 

Many  consider  the  position  political,  be- 
cause the  President  usually  fills  it  with  a 
party  loyalist. 

Williams,  a  smooth-talking,  ambitious 
Akron  Democrat  who  was  appointed  by 
former  President  Carter,  probably  will  be 
replaced  soon  by  J.  Williams  Petro.  a  Re- 
publican. 

Williams,  47,  is  not  bitter  about  that.  He  is 
unruffled  as  he  awaits  the  naming  of  his 
successor  and  considers  his  next  career  chal- 
lenge. 

During  a  recent  interview.  Williams  dis- 
cussed his  achievements,  and  said  he  may 
enter  the  race  next  year  for  Ohio  attorney 
general,  because  he  is  concerned  about  vio- 
lent crime. 

■From  I»70  to  1979,  there  was  a  60%  in- 
crease in  vfolent  crimes  across  the  country," 
Williams  said.  "What  is  happening  in  our 
major  urban  areas  distresses  me." 

He  cited  several  recent  crimes  in  Cleve- 
land, recalling  that  a  lawyer  was  shot  at  a 
downtown  parking  garage,  and  an  East  Side 
storekeeper  was  killed. 

"Those  things  seem  so  senseless  and  un- 
necessary,'* he  said.  "Crime  has  reached  an 
intolerable  level,  but  we  (officials)  won't  be 
able  to  do  anything  about  it  unless  we  get 
communities  involved.  There  has  to  be  a  re- 
vival of  concern  at  both  the  state  and  local 
levels." 

Regardless  of  whether  he  becomes  a  can- 
didate, Williams  said  he  will  publicly  voice 
his  views  on  how  to  fight  violent  crime.  He 
believes  a  new  attitude  must  be  adopted,  by 
police  and  community  residents,  if  the  fight 
is  to  succeed. 
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The  community  must  be  willing  to  play  an 
active  role,  said  Williams:  "That  means  co- 
operating by  pointing  out  suspects  and  testi- 
fying in  court.  And  police  must  become  sen- 
sitive by  hiring  more  black  police  and  pro- 
moting black  police,  who  not  only  work  in 
the  community,  but  understand  the  commu- 
nity's problems." 

Although  generally  considered  a  liberal, 
Williams  supports  use  of  the  death  penalty 
In  some  cases. 

"I  think  some  murders  are  skillfully 
planned  and  carried  out  by  intelligent 
people  who  know  better."  he  said.  "Others 
are  hired  to  kill,  and  some  commit  crimes 
against  law  enforcement  officials.  These 
people  should  know  that  they  may  pay  with 
their  own  lives." 

However.  Williams  is  concerned  that  in 
the  past,  capital  punishment  has  been  used 
disproportionately  against  minorities  and 
the  poor.  "That  cannot  be  tolerated  if  capi- 
tal punishment  is  to  be  used,"  he  said. 

Williams  was  raised  in  Mississippi  by  his 
mother,  Lillian,  and  grandmother.  Fannie, 
after  his  father  died  when  he  was  5. 

He  spent  two  years  in  the  Army  l>efore  his 
discharge.  After  marrying  his  childhood 
sweatheart.  Catherine,  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  graduating  in  1960.  He 
then  taught  in  public  schools  while  attend- 
ing law  school. 

After  accepting  the  job  as  UJ5.  attorney, 
Williams  went  to  work  beefing  up  the  staff. 
He  said  the  district,  which  runs  south  to 
Mansfield,  is  the  sixth  largest  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  staff  ranked  only  20th  in  size, 
with  23  assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 

Through  intense  lobbying  in  Washington, 
said  Williams,  the  staff  was  increased  to  33 
assistants.  The  number  of  black  assistants 
jumped  from  two  to  nine,  and  the  number 
of  women  assistants  from  one  to  nine. 

Williams  promoted  a  woman.  Nancy  C. 
Schuster,  to  head  the  department's  criminal 
division,  and  made  a  black,  Solomon  Oliver, 
head  of  the  civil  division. 

As  U.S.  attorney.  Williams  decides  with 
his  staff  of  lawyers  which  criminal  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  and  other  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  should  be  prosecuted. 
They  also  defend  federal  agencies  that  have 
been  sued. 

During  his  term,  his  office  has  organized 
conferences  on  general  cooperation  among 
different  levels  of  government,  white-collar 
crime  and  arson  prosecutions. 

Williams  has  polished  manners,  wears  tai- 
lored shirts  and  suits  and  neatly  combs  his 
curly,  graying  hair. 

When  he  is  not  working.  Williams  contrib- 
utes time  to  social  and  civic  organizations. 
He  has  been  president  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
fraternity,  the  area  Federal  Bar  Association 
and  the  Akron  Metro- YMCA.  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohio  NAACP. 

Williams  also  organized  Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Homes  Inc.  of  Akron,  which  has  developed 
nearly  700  low-income  housing  units  for 
area  residents. 

In  the  little  spare  time  he  has.  Williams 
said,  he  enjoys  watching  professional  base- 
ball and  basketball  games.  He  is  active  in 
the  Wesley  Temple  AME  Zion  Church  in 
Akron.  He  and  his  wife  have  two  children: 
Jacqueline.  20,  and  Michael,  24. 

Williams  said  his  chief  concern  in  any  po- 
sition he  takes  is:  'Can  I  make  a  differ- 
ence?"« 
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SAVING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILUHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may 
well  be  that  when  history  records  the 
story  of  the  adminlstrat'on  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  his  decision  to  take  coura- 
geous and  difficult  steps  to  save  the 
social  security  will  be  seen  as  his  finest 
hour. 

With  this  in  mind  I  want  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Bravery,  at  Last, 
on  Social  Security,"  published 
Wednesday,  May  13,  1981. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  13.  19811 
Bravery,  at  Last,  oh  Social  Security 

Sometimes  sacred  cows  lose  their  halos. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  no  Congressman  who 
valued  the  view  from  Capitol  Hill  would 
dare  admit  publicly  that  Social  Security 
costs  had  to  be  contained.  Now.  thanks  to 
tMid  challenges  from  the  House  and 
Senate— and  an  equally  bold  response  by 
President  Reagan— there  is  a  real  opportu- 
nity for  change.  The  three  initiatives  de- 
serve a  speedy  and  sympathetic  hearing. 

Social  Security  began  as  a  modest  insur- 
ance program  paid  for  with  modest  payroll 
taxes.  But  in  the  last  two  decades  it  has 
been  transformed  by  a  potent  mixture  of 
politics,  inflation  and  demographics.  Social 
Security  has  become  Iwth  an  inducement 
for  the  productive  to  leave  the  work  force 
and  an  incredibly  expensive  substitute  for 
personal  retirement  savings. 

Next  year  the  system  will  spend  $175  bil- 
lion to  cover  the  benefit  checlLs  and  medical 
bills  of  some  36  million  Americans.  And 
steadily,  inflation  and  growth  in  the  retired 
population  are  pushing  the  totals  higher. 
Unless  something  changes,  the  rate  of  pay- 
roll taxes  needed  to  fund  the  system  fully 
will  probably  double  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Despite  these  alarming  numbers.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  an  early  tactical  decision 
to  exempt  most  of  Social  Security  from  this 
year's  budget  cuts.  One  fiscal  revolution  at  a 
time,  he  figured. 

That,  however,  did  not  satisfy  some  House 
Democrats.  They  offered  a  plan  for  reduc- 
ing future  budget  outlays  by  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  to  68.  Nor  did  it  satisfy  the 
Senate,  which  last  week  directed  its  Finance 
Committee  to  cut  $8  billion  next  year  by 
limiting  cost-of-living  increases.  So  yester- 
day, struggling  to  regain  the  budget-cutting 
initiative,  the  President  announced  his  own 
reforms  to  save  about  M6  billion  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Mr.  Reagan  would  delay  next  year's  cost- 
of-living  increases  by  three  months.  He 
would  tighten  eligibility  requirements  for 
disability  l)enefits.  And.  to  limit  the  incen- 
tive for  early  retirement,  he  would  reduce 
the  benefits  of  people  who  retire  at  age  62— 
from  80  percent  to  55  percent  of  the 
amounts  they  would  receive  by  retiring  at 
65. 

The  White  House  plan  is  fashioned  to 
honor  Mr.  Reagan's  campaign  pledges. 
People  already  retired,  even  those  with 
large  incomes,  are  not  asked  to  give  up  cost- 
of-living  increases,  even  where  these  exceed 
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the  Average  wage  increases  of  the  workers 
who  pay  t)M  current  cost  of  Social  9ecurity. 

Nor.  despite  his  desire  to  keep  older 
Americans  in  the  work  force,  is  Mr.  Reagan 
propoalng  to  raise  the  retirement  age  above 
65.  But  the  President  is  ready  to  take  a 
mighty  whack  at  the  disability  program, 
making  it  even  harder  to  qualify  than  many 
critics  of  the  program  think  Justified. 

Some  of  Congress's  ideas  are  preferable, 
but  it  would  be  tragic  to  let  the  Congres- 
sional best  become  the  enemy  of  the  Presi- 
dential good.  This  rare  opportunity  for  re- 
forming Social  Security  should  not  be  lost.* 


GOODBY  GRAIN  EMBARGO 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  most  Americans.  I  was 
glad  to  see  President  Reagan  end  the 
Soviet  grain  emt>argo.  For  more  than  a 
year,  farmers  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota  have  told  me  they  wanted 
the  embargo  lifted.  They  said  it  was 
the  least  the  Federal  Government 
could  do  to  help  ease  the  economic 
squeeze  on  the  farmer.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  farmers  watched  their  cost 
of  production  increase  by  over  13  per- 
cent. They  saw  interest  rates  rise  to 
over  17  percent  in  some  cases.  They 
saw  income  taxes  rise  by  16  percent. 
Farmers  were  very  concerned  about 
the  future  of  American  agriculture  in 
this  time  of  economic  stagnation. 

I  shared  their  concern.  Our  only 
hope  for  the  continued  economic 
growth  of  this  Nation  is  through  agri- 
culture. We  have  got  to  get  inflation 
and  interest  rates  down.  We  have  got 
to  market  more  food  and  fiber  abroad, 
rather  than  undermine  our  credibility 
with  future  buyers  through  senseless 
embargoes.  I  firmly  believe  that  as  the 
world  demand  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts increases— to  double  by  the  year 
2000— American  farmers  will  be  price 
makers  rather  than  price  takers.  Our 
farmers  will  be  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease the  profitability  of  their  farm 
operation  without  having  to  increase 
their  soaring  debt  burden. 

I  believe  that  the  following  editorial 
from  the  April  28  Wall  Street  Journal 
best  describes  the  position  on  the  em- 
bargo held  by  sixth  district  farmers. 
While  it  applauds  the  need  to  get 
tougher  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  also 
recognizes  that  the  Soviet  grain  em- 
bargo was  a  case  of  America's  beating 
its  head  against  the  wall. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Good  Riddance 

We're  hearing  some  cluck-clucking  about 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  end  the  grain 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  com- 
plaint is  that  the  decision  dilutes  the  admin- 
istration's tough  line  against  the  Russians, 
and  is  sometimes  voiced  even  by  those  not 
previously  conspicuous  in  favoring  tough- 
ness. 
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As  one  source  seldom  accused  of  softness 
on  national  security,  we  say  good  riddance 
to  the  embargo.  Our  reaction  is  nothing 
new.  The  embargo  was  President  Carter's 
notion  of  getting  tough  with  the  Russians, 
and  we  opposed  It  at  the  time  as  an  empty 
substitute  for  meaningful  action.  President 
Reagan  has  now  moved  to  the  only  mean- 
ingful response  to  Soviet  provocation,  which 
is  to  increase  the  defense  budget.  Ending 
the  embargo  is  simply  cutting  the  loss  from 
an  embarrassing  policy  blunder,  for  its  emp- 
tiness is  even  more  apparent  now  than  it 
was  originally. 

The  idea,  you  remember,  was  to  punish 
the  Russians  for  their  intervention  in  Af- 
ghanistan by  curtailing  their  grain  con- 
sumption. Specifically,  the  embargo  cut  off 
17  million  metric  tons  of  feed  grain  prom- 
ised to  the  Soviets  between  January  and 
June  of  last  year.  (We  continued  to  honor 
our  six  million-to-eight  million-ton  commit- 
ments under  a  five-year  contract  which  was 
in  its  fourth  year.)  Unfortunately,  the  dec- 
laration of  an  embargo  doesn't  make  It  so. 
Granted  the  U.S.  is  the  world's  premier  gra- 
nary; that  is  not  the  same,  however,  as 
having  a  monopoly  position.  Thus,  all  that 
really  happened  was  that  the  embargoed  17 
million  tons  created  some  temporary  dislo- 
cations until  the  world  market  could  rear- 
range itself. 

The  process  of  that  rearrangement  is  in- 
structive: The  Soviets  conserved  grain  by 
curtailing  exports  to  the  Eastern  Europe- 
ans, who  then  made  up  their  shortfall  by 
importing  from  a  new  supplier— the  U.S. 
The  Soviets  also  got  grain  from  the  Argen- 
tinians, who  cut  off  their  regular  customers, 
the  Japanese  and  the  Italians.  Luckily, 
though,  the  Japanese  and  Italians  could 
make  up  their  shortfall  by  buying  from— 
guess  who— the  U.S. 

Essentially,  then,  the  embargo  meant  that 
the  Soviets  found  new  sources  and  the  U.S. 
new  customers.  After  all  this  rerouting  was 
accomplished,  the  best  that  can  be  said  for 
the  embargo  is  that  it  caused  a  short-fall  of 
about  1  percent  for  the  Soviets— a  lot  less 
than  the  10  percent  originally  claimed. 

The  bad  news  is  that  there  were  other 
losses  from  this  grain  round  robin.  The 
extra  transportation  costs  functioned,  in 
economic  terms,  much  like  an  excise  tax: 
While  some  of  the  burden  was  borne  by  the 
Soviets  as  higher  grain  prices,  some  of  the 
burden  fell,  too,  on  U.S.  grain  farmers  as  re- 
duced income.  American  taxpayers  got  stuck 
with  some  of  the  bill.  also.  The  government 
bought  up  14.5  million  tons  of  grain  for  $2.5 
billion,  which  it  then  sold  at  a  loss  of  about 
half  a  billion.  (Which  could  have  been 
spent,  say,  to  increase  military  pay.) 

Bad  economics  can  make  bad  politics. 
Pood  supplies  are  taken  very,  very  seriously 
by  importing  countries.  The  abrogation  of 
trade  contracts,  no  matter  how  sincere  the 
reasons,  can  give  the  impression  of  unrelia- 
bility. And  since  the  U.S.  exports  the  prod- 
uct of  one  out  of  every  three  acres,  we 
ought  to  l>e  mindful  of  our  reputation  as  a 
supplier.  Nervous  customers  might  start 
shopping  around  for  more  stable  provisions: 
Witness  the  five-year  grain  contract  the  So- 
viets signed  with  Argentina  last  year. 

It's  also  bad  politics  to  predict  that  others 
will  buy  your  bad  economics.  Our  call  for 
unity  from  the  other  grain-producing  na- 
tions was  met.  variously,  with  outraged  re- 
fusal (Argentina),  patent  lip  service 
(Canada)  and  sulky  "compliance  "  (Prance). 
Nobody  likes  to  play  follow  the  leader  when 
the  leader  declares  a  policy  of  punishing  the 
enemy  by  lieating  yourself  over  the  head. 
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It  has  to  be  admitted  that  when  you  are 
stuck  with  a  nonsensical  symbol,  there  is 
some  symbolic  cost  in  backing  off.  This  is  an 
excellent  reason  for  not  allowing  symbols  to 
substitute  for  policy.  But  President  Reagan 
was  wise  to  end  the  embargo  as  gracefully 
and  quickly  as  he  could,  and  get  on  with 
measures  that  really  will  enhance  national 
security.9 


AID  CUTS  STRANGLE  FLOW  OF 
GRADS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPOUf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Pioneer,  a  news  daily  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  This  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's proposals  to  reduce  student 
financial  aid  predicts  the  eventual  and 
longlasting  decline  in  U.S.  superiority 
in  the  areas  of  social,  scientific,  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

Aid  Cuts  Strangle  Plow  of  Grads 

The  Reagan  administration's  attempts  to 
cut  the  budget  by  reducing  federal  financial 
aid  for  students  are  misguided  and  foolish. 

Higher  education  is  vital  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  United  States:  cuts  in  higher 
education  can  only  backfire. 

To  maintain  its  position  of  economic 
strength,  the  United  States  needs  more  and 
l)etter— not  fewer— college  graduates  to  lead 
the  way  into  the  future.  The  United  States 
needs  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  scientific  and 
social  advancement.  To  be  world  leaders,  we 
need  brains. 

By  the  administration's  own  assessment, 
proposed  cuts  in  financial  aid  programs  will 
cost  America  approximately  100,000  college 
educated  people.  College  lobbyists  estimate 
that  nearly  750,000  students  will  be  unable 
to  attend  college  next  year  if  the  proposed 
cuts  are  adopted.  That  would  reduce  the 
number  of  college  students  in  the  United 
States  by  nearly  6  percent. 

California  is  an  example  of  the  beneficial 
effects  a  cheap,  widely  available  system  of 
higher  education  can  have  on  an  economy. 
With  its  yearly  crop  of  college  graduates, 
California  has  l>een  able  to  attract  a  wide 
variety  of  industries  to  the  state.  It  is  no  co- 
incidence that  the  Silicon  Valley  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  profusion  of  engineering 
schools. 

Reagan  says  he  wants  to  "reindustrialize" 
the  United  SUtes.  The  industry  of  the 
future  will  be  advanced  technology.  The 
steady  advancement  of  technology  requires 
a  steady  supply  of  fresh,  innovative  young 
minds.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  young 
minds  coming  out  of  America's  institutions 
of  higher  learning  can  only  undermine  Rea- 
gan's professed  goal  of  re-industrialization. 

The  cuts  will  have  other  effects  on  the 
economy.  College  graduates  axe  more  readi- 
ly employable  than  those  who  do  not  have 
college  educations,  and  they  make  more 
money.  Hence,  they  drain  less  money  from 
social  service  programs  such  as  welfare,  food 
stamps,  and  unemployment  benefits,  and 
contribute  more  in  tax  dollars  than  non-col- 
lege students. 
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There  are  other  objectionable  aspects  to 
the  proposed  cuta.  They  are  directed  to  the 
lower  and  lower-middle  class  college  stu- 
dent. By  tightening  up  ellgibiUty  require- 
ments and  reducing  the  maxirrmm  awards 
for  Pell  Grants,  and  by  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate National  Direct  Student  Loans,  the  ad- 
ministration directs  the  effects  of  the  cuts 
at  low-income  students. 

Excluding  a  higher  percentage  of  low- 
income  students  than  high-income  students 
from  the  higher  education  system  will 
result  in  the  widening  of  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor.  As  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer,  social  tensions  will  be  exac- 
erbated.* 


FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT  MON- 
DALE  SPEAKS  OUT  AGAINST 
PROPOSED  SALE  OP  AWACS 
MISSILES  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
opposition  has  been  registered  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  the  proposal 
by  the  Reagan  administration  to  sell 
sophisticated  AWACS  airplanes  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  based  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  on  the  basis  that 
it  poses  a  direct  and  serious  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  ally  and  beloved 
friend— Israel.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
rationales  offered  in  defense  of  this 
sale  is  that  we  are  rewarding  Saudi 
Arabia  for  their  moderate  oil  pricing 
policies.  Yet  the  inescapable  fact  is 
that  the  price  of  oil  in  Saudi  Arabia 
has  tripled  since  1978. 

The  former  Vice  President's  conten- 
tion is  that  the  decision  is  wrong, 
taken  in  the  wrong  way  and  has  been 
made  at  the  wrong  time.  We  can  over- 
look the  fact  that  we  are  offering 
these  very  advanced  weapons  to  a 
nation  which  has  not  even  endorsed 
the  Camp  David  accords— the  blue- 
print for  peace  and  stabUity  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 

my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  give  it 

their  closest  consideration. 

Needed:  A  Mideast  Solution— Not  Instant 

AWACS 

(By  Walter  F.  Mondale) 

Selling  AWACS  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
the  wrong  decision,  done  in  the  wrong  way 
at  the  wrong  time. 

It  is  the  wrong  decision.  It  has  been  clear 
for  some  time  that  the  security  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  vital  to  the  United  SUtes. 
About  one-sixth  of  our  oil  comes  from  there 
(while  Western  Europe  gets  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  oil  from  the  Gulf  and  Japan 
four- fifths).  It  is  also  clear  that  Persian 
Gulf  security  must  begin  with  regional 
countries,  which  means  Saudi  Arabia  must 
have  the  ability  to  defend  itself  and.  if  need 
be.  to  help  defend  its  immediate  neighbors 
on  the  Gulf  as  well.  But  how  should  this  be 
done?  One  key  element  is  air  defense,  as 
dramatized  by  the  potential  Iranian  threat 
to  the  Gulf  oil  fields  last  fall  and  the  dis- 
patch of  four  U.S.  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
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to  warn  of  attack  and  to  coordinate  oper- 
ations of  U.S.  aircraft  based  on  carriers  in 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

That  was  a  good  stopgap  effort,  centered 
upon  what  we  might  have  had  to  do  mili- 
tarily. But  going  from  there  to  say  that 
Saudi  Arabia  needs  these  highly  sophisticat- 
ed aircraft  under  its  own  control  is  another 
issue  entirely. 

It  is  realistic  to  believe  that  in  an  Arab-Is- 
raeli crisis,  the  Saudi  AWACS  would  point 
the  other  way  and  ignore  information,  over 
the  entire  battlefield,  about  Israel's  combat 
preparations  or  operations  in  its  own  de- 
fense? Would  the  Saudis  permit  the  U.S.  to 
have  a  veto  on  how  this  information  could 
be  used?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
must  be  "no". 

In  fact,  in  my  Judgment  the  same  answer 
applies  to  our  agreement  to  increase  the 
range  and  effectiveness  of  the  62  high-per- 
formance F-15  aircraft  we  will  begin  deliver- 
ing to  Saudi  Arabia  next  year.  The  legiti- 
mate requirements  of  Saudi  defense  do  not 
Justify  introducing  such  sophisticated 
equipment  which  can  only  complicate— and 
in  the  case  of  AWACS  perhaps  confound— 
Israel's  ability  to  provide  for  its  own  secu- 
rity. Overall  regional  security  would  go 
down;  tensions  in  any  Arab-Israeli  crisis 
would  be  immeasurably  increased. 

The  decision  has  been  taken  in  the  wrong 
way.  To  permit  the  Saudis  to  believe  that 
we  will  accede  to  every  new  weapon  they 
put  on  their  wish  list— whether  or  not  it 
makes  sense  for  either  Saudi  or  overall  re- 
gional security— is  wrong.  To  permit  a  par- 
ticular weapons  sale  to  become  the  litmus 
test  of  American  friendship  for  Saudi 
Arabia  is  wrong.  When  this  happens,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  considerations  other  than  re- 
gional security  come  into  play,  badly  skew- 
ing the  decision-making  process.  The  upshot 
is  deep  questioning  in  both  Israel  and  Saudi 
Arabia  about  our  true  intentions,  steadfast- 
ness and  wisdom  in  judging  America's  over- 
all Interests  In  regional  security. 

The  right  way  to  approach  difficult  issues 
like  these  is  to  start  at  square  one  with 
broad  and  deep  discussions  about  the  true 
nature  of  Middle  East  security  problems. 
Both  the  U.S.  and  Saudi  Arabia  must  first 
understand  our  mutual  interests  in  meeting 
the  threats  to  Persian  Gulf  security,  wheth- 
er from  the  Soviet  Union  (where  clearly  we. 
not  the  Saudis,  have  to  take  the  lead),  from 
local  confli<a  or  from  internal  instability.  It 
means  long-term  planning  for  Gulf  security. 
not  a  yearly  ad  hoc  thumbing  through  the 
VS.  weapons  catalogs.  If  this  approach 
were  followed,  carefully  and  thoroughly, 
there  would  be  no  Saudi  litmus  tests,  and 
we  would  not  continually  be  faced  with 
Saudi  demands  to  prove  our  friendship  in 
ways  that  make  no  sense— for  them  or  for 
us.  We  would  also  have  a  chance  to  compare 
notes  with  Israel  in  advance  of  making  any 
commitments  to  ensure  that  its  security  in- 
terests are  not  being  endangered. 

The  decision  has  been  made  at  the  wrong 
time.  The  U.S.  government  is  trying  to  take 
decisions  in  the  Middle  East  as  though  Per- 
sian Gulf  security  and  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict are  in  different  worlds.  With  the 
AWACS  deal  what  is  being  damaged  is  the 
Israelis'  confidence  that  we  truly  have  their 
interests  in  mind  as  they  look  to  the  day 
when  the  peace  process  will  again  get  under 
way— entailing  some  of  the  most  difficult 
issues  Israel  has  ever  had  to  face.  We  are 
also  losing  the  chance  to  seek  Saudi  support 
in  resolving  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  There 
is  an  inconsistency  here:  the  Saudis  want  to 
Ije    trusted    with    responsibility    in    using 
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modem  American  weapons  for  common  pur- 
pose but  they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  share 
responsibility  for  helping  with  the  other 
key  element  in  regional  security— finding  a 
way  to  Arab-Israeli  peace  that  provides  for 
Israel's  need  for  secure  and  recognized  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  certainly  not  unrealistic  for  us  to 
press  Saudi  Arabia  on  peace  issues,  as  a 
critical  element  in  advancing  security  for 
the  entire  region.  Without  such  peace  any 
weapons  proposal  becomes  a  two-edged 
sword.  Wouldn't  this  require  political  cour- 
age in  Riyadh?  Certainly  it  would.  But  the 
alternative  is  more  of  the  same:  more  Saudi 
litmus  tests  and  questioning  of  our  friend- 
ship: more  undermining  of  Israeli  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States;  and  less  security 
for  everyone.  Enhancing  the  capabilities  of 
the  Saudi  Air  Force,  in  the  hope  that 
Riyadh  will  then  face  responsibilities  for 
Arab-Israeli  peace,  puts  the  issues  the 
wrong  way  around.  And  getting  the  Saudis 
to  understand  that  point  needs  to  be  our 
litmus  test  of  a  truly  mature  and  stable  rela- 
tionship.* 


DISAPPOINTMENT  EXPRESSED 
IN  PROPOSAL  TO  CUT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL FUNDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Thomas  J.  Yack,  a  trustee 
from  the  Pljmaouth-Canton  Communi- 
ty Schools  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, recently  provided  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  sent  to  President  Reagan 
outlining  his  disappointment  with  the 
administration's  proposals  for  cutting 
Federal  education  fimding.  I  was  very 
impressed  with  his  logic  and  explana- 
tion of  why  he  believes  this  is  an 
unwise  direction  for  us  to  be  taking.  I 
thought  my  colleagues  should  have 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Yack's  thinking  and 
am  pleased  to  insert  his  letter  for  the 
Record. 

PLYMODTH-C  ANTON 

ComruNrry  Schools. 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  April  22,  1981. 
The  President. 

77ie  White  House,  - 

Washington,  D.C. 

Ma.  President:  I  feel  compelled  to  write 
and  share  my  views  on  your  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Program.  I  am  a  local  School  Board 
Member  who  shares  your  view  that  govern- 
ment has  gotten  too  large,  spends  beyond  its 
means,  and  is  involved  in  areas  where  it 
doesn't  belong;  however.  I  do  have  some 
concerns  and  questions  relative  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Program. 

I  realize  that  you  believe  that  education  is 
the  responsibility  of  state  government.  I 
don't  disagree;  however.  I  do  believe  two 
things  need  to  be  reviewed.  First,  for  your 
Administration  to  be  consistent,  vast  num- 
bers of  federal  programs  need  to  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  sole  criterion  is  going  to  be  a 
constitutional  direction.  Second,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  federal  role  should  be  the  iden- 
tification of  a  manageable  number  of  na- 
tional educational  priorities;  third  and 
fourth,  to  fund  them  accordingly. 
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Yoa  have  said,  ms  well  as  a  number  of  your 
spoketperaona.  that  the  country  needs  to 
put  dollars  Into  our  defense  procram  be- 
cause It  is  perceived  to  be.  or  is.  In  a  poor 
sute  of  readlnesa.  U  one  uses  that  same 
logic  and  looks  to  the  Oallup  Pool  on  educa- 
tion as  a  measure  of  the  public's  perception 
of  education  you  make  a  similar  argument 
for  increased  educational  funding.  I  am  sure 
that  wouldn't  wash  with  your  thinking,  or 
mine:  however,  it  does  highlight  a  glaring 
inconsistency  in  your  Economic  Program. 
Also,  to  expect  states  like  Michigan  to  find 
additional  dollars  to  support  education  Is  a 
dream!  We  are  hard  pressed  to  ntake  it  lo- 
cally from  one  month  to  the  next. 

Another  Inconsistency  that  I  see  in  your 
Economic  Program  Is  in  the  area  of  defense 
spending.  You  have  said  on  many  occasions 
that  there  is  tremendous  waste  in  govern- 
ment. I  can  not  disagree.  In  fact,  on  a  local 
level  we  spend  considerable  time  trying  to 
identify  inefficiencies.  On  the  national  level 
you  have  used  waste  in  government  as  your 
battle  cry  for  reducing  budgets  and  ulti- 
mately expenditures  in  many  areas:  howev- 
er, you  have  not  used  this  same  standard 
with  the  military.  It  Is  commonly  held  by 
the  public  that  the  waste  in  the  military  far 
exceeds  that  in  government  in  general.  I 
really  can't  remember  you.  or  other  Admin- 
istration spokespersons  acknowledging  this 
circumstance.  Instead  what  I've  heard  is 
that  the  military  is  in  need  of  immediate 
large-scale  help.  This  may  be  the  case.  I  will 
have  to  rely  on  your  advisors  for  an  appro- 
priate program  evaluation.  I  would,  howev- 
er, appreciate  and  expect  a  consistent  ap- 
proach to  establishing  program  budgets.  It 
would  have  been  reassuring  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  were  going  to  take  a  two-step  ap- 
proach to  defense  spending.  First,  all  pro- 
gram elements  would  have  to  be  evaluated 
to  identify  waste  and  inefficiencies.  Second, 
where  required,  additional  funds  would  be 
provided  to  enhance  programs.  This  ap- 
proach would  result  In  a  perception  some- 
what different  from  the  one  now  shared  by 
the  public— that  the  military  is  now  being 
measured  by  a  different  standard. 

My  final  thought  concerns  the  block  grant 
concept  of  federal  educational  funding. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  determining  the 
method  used  in  disbursing  these  funds.  Es- 
tablishing a  few  national  priorities  and  a 
number  of  manageable  regulations  would  be 
my  preference.  To  date,  the  Administration 
has  offered  little  insight  into  how  the  block 
grant  program  would  be  designed— more  in- 
formation Is  needed! 

One  additional  thought— I  believe  that  as 
we  move  into  a  new  era  of  federal  monetary 
responsibility  that  there  be  some  semblance 
of  equity  in  the  ratio  of  tax  dollars  collected 
and  spent  with  the  states.  For  too  long. 
Michigan  has  received  a  disproportionate 
share  of  tax  dollars  back  from  Washington. 
With  your  heavy  emphasis  on  additional  de- 
fense spending,  and.  severe  cutbaclcs  In 
social  programs,  this  situation  could  be  ex- 
acerbated. Funds  should  be  redistributed,  if 
necessary,  to  Insure  an  equitable  situation 
exists!  Anything  shori  of  this  goal  would  be 
unfair  and  potentially  dangerous  to  our  na- 
tional interests. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  consideration 
of  my  comments  and  assure  you  that  I 
would  be  interested  in  your  reaction. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Yack, 
TnuUc  Plymouth-Canlon 

Board  of  Educatioium 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OKORaiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  RSPRKSCMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  13,  19S1 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  12,  1981,  I  unavoidably  missed  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3512, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  and 
rescissions  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  If  I 
had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
in  favor  of  Roll  No.  40,  an  amendment 
to  reduce  by  $376  million  the  limita- 
tion of  the  principal  amoimt  of  direct 
loans  and  by  $500  million  the  total 
commitment  to  guaranteed  loans 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  A  live  pair  was  re- 
ceived on  this  vote.* 


RECONCILIATION:  AMERICAS 
NIGHTMARE 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  authorizing  committees  of  this 
body  begin  to  consider  implementing 
reconciliation,  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant for  my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon 
the  severe  damage  done  to  social  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  programs 
which  are  entitlements.  I  have,  there- 
fore, included  the  testimony  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Un- 
employment Compensation,  offered  by 
my  colleague,  Shirley  Chisholm  of 
New  York. 

Testimony  op  Hon.  Shirley  Chisholm 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee;  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
sincerely  appreciates  this  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  the  Administration's 
proposed  spending  reductions  and  changes 
in  public  assistance  and  unemployment 
compensation  programs. 

Early  last  month  the  Caucus  met  with 
President  Reagan  regarding  the  then  con- 
templated approaches  of  his  economic  re- 
covery program.  At  that  time,  we  urged  the 
President  not  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor  and  place  additional  bur- 
dens on  those  who  already  have  been  hard- 
est hit  by  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
Upon  reviewing  the  budget  proposals  out- 
lined by  the  President  In  his  message  to  the 
Nation,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
concluded  that  the  Administration's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  will  have  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  poor,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  elderly,  and  those  with  limited  in- 
comes. The  Caucus  has  gone  on  record,  and 
we  reiterate  today,  our  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 

The  President  has  proposed  reductions  of 
approximately  $3.3  billion  in  public  assist- 
ance and  unemployment  programs  within 
the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction,  and  a 
number  of   major   program   modifications. 


We  must  keep  in  mind  the  effect  that 
modest  cuts  of  only  a  few  dollars  a  month 
can  have  on  the  elderly  living  at  the  margin 
of  their  fixed  income:  a  mother  with  young 
children  who  is  trying  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  properly:  and  on  others,  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  lack  sufficient  income 
to  meet  their  basic  needs.  Spending  cuts  of 
$3.3  billion  can  only  rip  gigantic  holes  In  the 
"social  safety  net"  to  which  the  President 
has  referred. 

The  Caucus  is  presently  developing  an  al- 
ternative budget  and  legislative  initiatives 
which  will  outline  our  analysis  of  the  true 
causes  of  our  nation's  social  and  economic 
ills.  When  the  proposals  regarding  public  as- 
sistance and  unemployment  compensation 
are  completed,  we  will  submit  them  to  you 
for  your  consideration.  The  Caucus  feels 
compelled  to  undertake  this  task;  regardless 
of  what  Administration  spokesmen  are 
saying,  the  proposed  spending  cuts  are 
hacking  away  at  the  programs  that  are  the 
lifelines  to  millions  of  the  poorest  families 
and  children  who  will  become  hungrier, 
colder,  and  sicker  than  they  already  are. 
Within  this  context,  our  purpose  today  is  to 
raise  a  number  of  fundamental  issues  about 
the  President's  proposals  that  we  hope  will 
guide  the  Subcommittee  in  its  deliberations. 

Does  the  Reagan  proposal  take  assistance 
away  from  the  truly  needy?  Mistakes  in  this 
area,  considering  the  programs  within  the 
Subcommittee's  Jurisdiction,  could  be  dis- 
astrous for  some  of  the  elderly,  disabled, 
and  others  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  President  has  assured  us  repeat- 
edly that  his  proposals  will  not  hurt  the 
"truly  needy".  In  his  speech  to  Congress. 
President  Reagan  said  that  those  individ- 
uals and  families  "with  true  need  can  rest 
assured  that  the  social  safety  net  of  pro- 
grams they  depend  on  are  exempt  from  any 
cuts."  In  another  place,  he  said  that  the 
"government  will  not  continue  to  subsidize 
individuals  ....  where  real  need  cannot  be 
demonstrated." 

In  1980.  the  poverty  line  for  a  family  of 
four  was  $7,500.  The  general  concensus  is 
that  even  thU  amount  is  far  below  what  a 
family  really  requires  to  live  out  of  poverty. 
I  think  we  can  safety  assume  that  any 
family  of  four  at  this  income  level  or  below 
would  be  classified  as  truly  needy.  Following 
that  assumption,  the  Administration's  rhet- 
oric concerning  its  "social  safety  act"'  ap- 
pears far  less  palatable,  or  in  other  words,  a 
little  hard  to  swallow. 

For  Instance,  while  the  Administration  Is 
proposing  a  $520  million  reduction  in  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 
the  program  is  not  currently  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  truly  needy  in  12  states  where 
the  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits for  a  mother  and  3  children  Is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  poverty  level.  We  believe 
the  President's  commitment  to  the  "truly 
needy"  should  lead  him  to  support  an  in- 
crease in  the  assistance  received  by  families 
with  children  in  these  12  states.  In  fact,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  indicates  that 
there  is  not  one  state  where  even  the  com- 
bined benefits  of  AFDC  and  food  stamps 
brings  a  family  of  four  up  to  the  official 
poverty  level  of  $7,500. 

To  achieve  savings  in  the  AFDC  program, 
the  Administration  proposes  to  make  a 
number  of  changes  with  respect  to  limiting 
AFDC  earnings  disregards  with  the  stated 
objective  of  "assuring  that  the  resources 
available  to  a  family  are  fully  taken  into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  famlly"s  need  for  a 
public  assistance  cash  payment"— code  lan- 
guage for  reducing  benefits.  Not  only  are 
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present  benefiU  Inadequate,  the  Adminis- 
trations  proposals  are  the  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  "tax"  rate  on  the  earnings  of 
the  working  poor  at  a  time  when  tax  cuts 
are  advanced  for  more  well-off  workers. 
Benefit  reduction  rates  in  public  assistance 
programs  are  already  higher  than  tax  rates 
that  apply  to  many  others.  The  Administra- 
tion's proposals  exacerbate  this  problem,  es- 
pecially considering  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  changes  proposed  in  a  number  of  pro- 
grams for  the  working  poor.  The  same  fami- 
lies who  will  experience  a  reduction  in  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  AFDC  bene- 
fits, will  also  face  cutbacks  in  food  stamps, 
Medicaid  and  CETA.  Thus,  the  truly  needy 
will,  contrary  to  the  President's  sUtemenU. 
be  severely  hurt  by  budget  reductions  In 
these  areas. 

Not  only  will  the  cumutatlve  effect  of  the 
Administratton's  proposal  adversely  impact 
upon  needy  recipienU,  but  they  may  also 
act  as  disincentives  for  those  individuals 
who  are  working,  trying  to  become  self-suf- 
ficient, but  require  some  level  of  cash  or 
medical  assistance  to  supplement  their 
income.  The  proposed  spending  reductions 
are  in  interrelated  programs  from  which 
many  families  receive  assistance  from  more 
than  one.  In  his  zeal  to  reduce  the  roles  of 
dependent  individuals,  the  President  may 
push  those  now  marginally  eligible  for  the 
programs  into  complete  dependence  on 
public  assistance.  With  the  federal  assist- 
ance to  supplement  their  income  gone,  they 
may  actually  find  themselves  better  off  if 
they  stop  working.  If  already  unemployed, 
they  have  less  incentive  to  find  a  job. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  consoli- 
date the  Title  XX  social  services  program 
and  over  30  health  and  service  programs 
Into  one  or  more  block  grants— to  be  funded 
in  fiscal  year  1982  at  75  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1981  expenditures.  How  can  the  Ad- 
ministration demonstrate  to  senior  citizens, 
working  AFDC  mothers,  the  handicapped 
and  the  disabled  that  a  25  percent  reduction 
in  Federal  funds  will  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant program  cut-backs?  A  2S  percent  reduc- 
tion, or  over  $2.5  billion,  for  social  services 
will  undoubtedly  reduce  services  to  low- 
income  families,  the  handicapped,  the  very 
poorest  of  the  aged,  and  abused  and  neglect- 
ed children.  In  my  own  state  of  New  York, 
the  impact  of  reductions  on  the  Title  XX 
day  care  programs  would  be  particularly 
severe.  Further,  the  efforts  to  reform  var- 
ious social  service  programs  would  be  sty- 
mied as  a  result  of  the  budget  cuts. 

With  respe<«  to  the  block  grant  approach. 
it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  Caucus  that  Fed- 
eral programs  should  meet  certain  criteria: 
they  should  be  national  in  scope,  account- 
able, efficient  and  equitable.  It  is  clear  to  us 
that  the  block  grant  approach  violates  all  of 
these  criteria. 

Many  of  the  programs  in  the  proposed 
block  grant  provide  services  to  Urgeted  pop- 
ulations because  of  a  national  recognition  of 
their  special  needs.  The  President's  block 
grant  proposal  contains  no  method  by 
which  assisUnce  will  be  specifically  pro- 
vided to  these  special  needs  populations.  We 
would  urge  the  Committee  to  remember 
that  the  poor  would  clearly  be  endangered 
by  a  block  grant  system  of  social  service 
funding.  The  probability  that  funds  will  be 
shifted  from  survival  programs  into  pro- 
grams that  appeal  to  middle-class  voters  or 
local  power  structures  is  all  too  great.  These 
fears  are  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the 
community  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram, and  by  the  historic  vulnerability  of 
poor  people  to  local  pressure  groups. 
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As  a  specific  example,  the  inclusion  of  the 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act. 
in  one  or  more  of  the  social  service  block 
grants,  is  particularly  troublesome  to  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  We  were  very 
pleased  to  see  the  efforts  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  lead  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  this  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  Rousselot.  in  discouraging  the  Adminis- 
tration from  including  this  program  in  a 
block  grant. 

As  this  Committee  is  aware,  many  of  the 
children  covered  by  the  Act  have  special 
needs  stemming  from  physical,  mental  or 
emotional  handicaps:  some  are  victims  of 
parental  abuse  and  neglect:  others  have 
been  involved  with  the  Juvenile  court.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  these  children  are 
white.  Over  40  percent  are  preadolescents 
and  adolescenU.  Fewer  than  30  percent  ac- 
tually come  from  AFDC  families. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  estimates  that  the  Act  will  save 
over  $4  billion  in  out-of-home  care  cosU 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  children  in  foster  care  by  30  per- 
cent. These  savings  in  budgetary  and 
human  costs  will  never  be  realized  if  the  Act 
is  gutted.  These  children  and  thousand  of 
others  like  them  are  victims  of  the  very 
state  and  local  child  welfare  systems  that 
would  have  total  responsibility  for  their 
care  under  block  grant  funding.  The  Act  has 
only  been  in  existence  for  eight  months, 
let's  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system.  We  understand  that  one 
of  the  changes  would  establish  a  new  Feder- 
al unemployment  compensation  standard 
and  would  require  States  to  make  a  major 
change  in  their  current  laws  and  proce- 
dures. Generally.  States  would  have  to  re- 
quire all  unemployed  workers  who  have  re- 
ceived 13  weeks  of  State  benefits  to  accept 
any  Job  that  pays  at  least  minimum  wage,  if 
the  wage  equals  the  person's  unemployment 
benefits. 

This  proposal  undermines  the  central  pur- 
pose of  unemployment  insurance— to  pro- 
vide partial  replacement  of  wages  to  the  un- 
employed until  they  get  back  their  old  job 
or  find  new  employment  suitable  in  terms  of 
education,  training,  and  experience.  Does 
the  Administration  have  evidence  that 
there  are  unfilled  low-wage  jobs  available  to 
overqualified  workers?  I  think  the  answer  is 
no.  Employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  over- 
qualified  individuals,  knowing  that  they  are 
likely  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  find  a  job 
with  the  wages  and  skill  requirements  closer 
to  their  previous  work.  And  it  is  possible 
that  by  forcing  better  trained  workers  to 
take  low-wage  Jobs,  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  younger  less  skilled  individuals  will 
be  taken  away,  forcing  them  to  go  on  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Caucus  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  eUmination  of 
unemployment  compensation  for  ex-service 
personnel.  The  Administration  has  argued 
that  since  states  either  disqualify  or  reduce 
benefit  amounts  to  civilian  employees  who 
quit  their  Jobs  voluntarily,  service  personnel 
who  quit  the  military  voluntarily,  refusing 
reenlistment  offers,  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  We  must  recognize  that  this 
policy  directly  penalizes  the  military  per- 
sonnel who  can  least  afford  to  remain  in  the 
military.  Currently  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand service  personnel  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  Servicemen  at  this  income  level  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  "nest-egg"  at 
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the  end  of  their  tour  of  duty.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  re- 
enlist  in  the  armed  services.  We  cannot 
hope  to  retain  trained  military  personnel  by 
creating  economic  disincentives  for  leaving 
the  service.  The  problem  should  be  attacked 
at  its  core  through  increases  in  military  pay. 
Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  President's 
program  has  the  stated  objective  of  reduc- 
ing waste,  eliminating  "unintended"  or  "un- 
needed"  beneflta.  and  improving  "program 
efficiency  ".  Unfortunately,  such  phrases  are 
not  very  illuminating.  Who  in  America  is  for 
waste,  fraud,  and  inefficiency?  The  real 
issue  is  whether  the  Presidents  proposals 
are  justifiable  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
peoples  lives.  We  think  they  are  not. 

The  Presidents  proposed  changes  in  the 
programs  under  this  Subcommittee's  Juris- 
diction stem  from  a  series  of  untenable  as- 
sumptions about  their  purposes  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  major  programs  contained  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide individuals  with  a  level  of  economic  se- 
curity against  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol that  limit  their  ability  to  provide  for 
themselves.  This  is  true  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  welfare.  Proposed 
changes  should  be  considered  and  evaluated 
within  this  context.  While  the  existing  pro- 
grams may  have  particular  deficiencies, 
they  have  been  successful  in  reducing  pover- 
ty. A  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  revealed  that,  without  existing  social 
insurance  and  welfare  programs.  27  percent 
of  all  families  in  the  United  States— one  out 
of  every  four  families— would  have  income 
below  the  poverty  line. 

Even  at  current  program  levels,  poverty 
has  not  been  eliminated.  Everyone  is  not  in- 
sured against  toui  deprivation,  and  some  go 
without  necessary  food,  shelter,  and  health 
care  because  of  gaps  in  current  programs. 
These  are  the  pressing  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed, not  program  cut-backs. 

Thank  you.* 


THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit,  determination,  and  commitment 
to  the  founding  principles  of  this 
coimtry  are  what  have  seen  us 
through  the  rough  times  in  our  rela- 
tively short  history. 

Recently,  Frank  Cole  of  Glendale, 
Ariz.,  sent  me  information  on.  and  a 
copy  of  the  '"American's  Creed". 

As  we  proceed  with  the  many  diffi- 
cult decisions  which  face  this  country. 
I  would  commend  to  you  a  review  of 
the  ""American's  Creed."  as  written  by 
one  of  the  clerJts  in  the  House  in  1918: 
Misplaced  pob  Too  BAany  Years 
Ask  yourself  these  three  questions— 

1.  Why  has  the  patriotic  American's  Creed 
been  hidden  from  the  public  for  so  many 
years? 

2.  Would  It  be  possible  through  better 
publicity  and  the  frequent  repeating  of  the 
Creed  at  the  start  of  public  meetings— to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  need  for  a  declara- 
tion of  a  stronger  loyalty  to  our  Nation  and 
to  the  People's  Government? 

3.  How  can  I  help  advance  this  cause? 
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On  April  «.  1917  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  declared  war  acainst  the  forces  of 
the  Kaiaer  William  II  because  Oerman  sub- 
marines had  been  blockading  and  sinking 
American  ships  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Soon 
after  this  a  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  wrote  the  Ameri- 
can's Creed.  On  April  3.  1918  the  House  ac- 
cepted this  Creed,  written  by  William  Tyler 
Page,  as  the  official  pledge  to  support  our 
Nation's  Constitution.  Laws  and  Govern- 
ment and  vow  to  defend  these  principles 
against  all  enemies. 

Let  us  see  how  well  William  Page  has  ex- 
pressed the  sincere  feelings  of  all  loyal 
Americans. 

THX  AMXaiCAN'S  CRSXD 

"I  believe  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Ameri- 
can as  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  whose  Just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in 
a  republic:  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many  sov- 
ereign States:  a  perfect  union,  one  and  in- 
separable: established  upon  those  principles 
of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it:  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion: to  obey  its  laws:  to  respect  Its  flag,  and 
to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

Frank  J.  Cole.« 


FEDERAL       FUNDING       OF       BIG 
CREEK  FLOOD  CONTROL 

PROJECT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  funding  of  $3,083,000  for  the 
relocation  of  utilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cleveland  Zoo.  as  part  of  the  Big 
Creek  flood  control  project.  Under 
this  bill.  Cleveland  Metroparks,  as  the 
local  sponsor,  would  be  responsible  for 
10  percent  of  the  cost  of  relocation  of 
the  uUlities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
expeditiously   on   this   legislation   be- 
cause there  is  a  genuine  need  for  the 
construction  of  a  diversion  channel  to 
prevent  the  flooding  of  the  Big  Creek 
Basin  in  the  low-lying  areas  of  the 
Cleveland  Zoological  Park.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  studied  this 
problem  since  1959  and  has  developed 
plans    for    the    construction    of    this 
channel.  What  is  critically  needed  now 
is  Federal  funding  to  assume  most  of 
the  cost  of  utility  relocation  based  on 
the    financial    inability    of    the    local 
sponsor  to  shoulder  a  share  of  the  cost 
larger  than  originally  agreed  upon.  My 
legislation  would  secure  the  necessary 
funds  and  expedite  completion  of  this 
very  important  project. 
The  bill  is  as  follows: 
H.R.  3579 
A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  Basin.  Ohio,  to  provide  for  re- 
location of  certain  utilities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cleveland  Zoo 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtUed  That  the 
project  for  the  Cuyahoga  River  Basin.  Ohio, 
authorised  by  section  108  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  for  relocation  of  utilities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Cleveland  Zoo.  generally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Buffalo  District  Engineer.  Army  Corps  En- 
gineers, contained  in  paragraph  94  of  the 
Phase  II  General  Design  Memorandum, 
dated  August  1979.  at  an  estimated  Federal 
cost  of  $3,083,000.  Non-Federal  interesU 
shall  pay  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  such 
relocation.* 


DR.  LEONARD  A.  GRANDY 
RETIRES 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished 40-year  career  in  education 
will  come  to  an  end  on  July  1.  1981, 
when  Dr.  Leonard  A.  Grandy  retires  as 
superintendent/president  of  Rio 
Hondo  College.  Whittier,  Calif.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  Dr.  Grandy's  friends,  col- 
leagues and  associates  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  him  for  his  many  years  of  ex- 
traordinary and  effective  service. 

Dr.  Grandy  holds  a  B.A.  from  New 
Jersey  State  College,  an  M.A.  from  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  earned  his  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Prior  to  his  association 
with  Rio  Hondo  College,  Dr.  Grandy 
was  a  high  school  and  college  teacher, 
and  served  for  10  years  as  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Whittier  Union 
High  School  District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Grandy  is  a  found- 
ing father  of  Rio  Hondo  College,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
employee  of  that  institution.  In  1962, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent and  vice  president  for  admin- 
istrative affairs,  a  position  he  held  for 
14  years.  During  that  time,  he  was 
twice  called  upon  to  serve  as  the 
acting  superintendent/president  and, 
in  1976.  was  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  to  permanently  fill  that  posi- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  extensive  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs.  Dr. 
Grandy  is  a  founder  of  the  Association 
of  Chief  Business  Officials,  California 
Community  Colleges,  and  was  recently 
appointed  to  the  Conrunission  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  California  Conununity 
and  Junior  College  Association. 

When  Dr.  Grandy's  retirement  was 
announced,  his  successor  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Dr.  Clifford 
£>obson.  issued  a  moving  statement. 
He  said,  "Rio  Hondo  College  was  not 
built  by  assembling  concrete,  steel, 
wood,  and  bricks.  Rio  Hondo  College 
was  built  by  the  dedicated  service  of 
people  •  *  •  a  lot  of  people.  Among 
these,  no  other  individual  has  contrib- 
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uted  as  large  a  measure  as  President 
Grandy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Grandy  will  be 
missed,  and  I  want  to  extend  to  him 
and  the  Grandy  family  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  future.* 


TMI  UPDATE 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  power  have  not 
faded  from  public  awareness,  although 
debate  over  our  energy  future  has 
been  overshadowed  recently  by  discus- 
sion of  the  Nation's  budget.  Millions 
of  people  in  this  country  continue  to 
be  concerned  about  the  radioactive 
hazards  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle. 

The  accident  at  the  Three  Mile 
Island  nuclear  plant  on  March  28.  1979 
revealed  many  significant  impacts  of 
nuclear  plant  accidents.  One  frighten- 
ing problem  which  apparently  resulted 
from  the  accident  was  a  rise  in  mortal- 
ity rates  among  infants  in  the  10-mile 
area  surrounding  the  plant. 

Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass.  a  noted  radio- 
logical physicist,  analyzed  this  occur- 
rence in  a  series  of  articles  that  ap- 
peared this  spring  In  The  Nation.  The 
full  text  of  Dr.  Stemglass'  detailed 
documentation  is  too  long  to  include 
here,  but  what  follows  is  the  third, 
and  final,  article  of  that  series.  This 
piece  provides  a  useful  summary  of  Dr. 
Stemglass'  analysis. 

I  commend  this  and  other  articles  in 
the  series  (The  Nation.  February  28. 
1981;  The  Nation.  March  7.  1981)  to 
my  colleagues. 

TMI  Update 
(By  Ernest  J.  Stemglass) 

Just  one  week  before  the  second  ainniver- 
sary  of  the  nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  Dr.  George  Tokuhata.  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Epidemiological 
Research,  announced,  according  to  a  March 
20  story  by  United  Press  International,  that 
"final  figures  now  indicate  that  there  had 
been  no  rise  in  the  infant  mortality  rate  in 
the  ten-mile  radius  of  the  plant." 

A  closer  look  at  the  data  cast  serious 
doubt  on  Dr  Tokuhata's  comforting  conclu- 
sion. A  key  support  for  it  was  his  finding 
that  the  infant  mortality  rate  within  a  ten- 
mile  radius  of  the  plant  was  the  same— 19.3 
deaths  per  thousand  live  births— in  the 
three-month  period  after  the  accident  on 
March  28.  1979.  as  it  was  in  the  January- 
March  period  just  before  it. 

This  comparison  is  misleading,  however. 
January.  February  and  March  are  winter 
months,  when  babies  are  more  vulnerable  to 
infectious  diseases  like  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia, and  to  diarrhea.  Consequently,  the 
infant  morality  rate  during  these  months  is 
generally  higher  than  during  the  spring  and 
the  summer.  And  indeed  Dr.  Tokuhatas 
own  tables  show  this  was  the  case  for  the 
ten-mile  zone  around  T.M.I,  during  the  pre- 
vious years. 
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In  1978.  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  14.0 
In  the  first  quarter  and  declined  to  only  9.8 
in  the  spring;  a  similar  decline  had  taken 
place  in  1977— from  a  high  of  14.7  In  the 
winter  quarter  to  11.7  In  the  spring.  The 
point  is  that  the  normal  spring  decline  in 
babies"  deaths  did  not  occur  after  the  acci- 
dent in  March.  This  contradicts  Dr.  Toku- 
hata's claim  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that 
radiation  from  the  nuclear  power  plant  in- 
fluenced the  rise  or  fall  of  death  statistics." 
Indeed,  other  evidence  in  the  report  sug- 
gests that  radioactive  iodlne-131  released  in 
a  gas  cloud  after  the  accident  did  affect  the 
infant  mortality  rate.  The  most  striking  in- 
dication is  the  fact  that  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Harrisburg.  which,  according  to  the 
power  company's  own  monitoring  devices, 
received  the  most  intense  radioactivity, 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  infant 
deaths  in  the  entire  ten-mile  radius.  (See 
Stemglass,  "The  First  Casualty  at  TM.l.," 
The  Nation,  Febrtiary  28,  and  "The  Lethal 
Path  of  T.M.I.  Fallout."  The  Nation.  March 
7.)  According  to  Dr.  Tokuhata's  report 
infant  mortality  in  this  area  was  29.7  per 
thousand  live  births  In  the  three  months 
after  the  accident.  In  April.  May  and  June 
of  1977  It  was  only  8.1;  in  1978,  it  was  11.5. 
Thus  there  was  a  rise  of  158  percent  be- 
tween 1971  and  1979.  and  267  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1979.  In  contrast,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  Pennsylvania  rose  much 
less  than  it  did  in  the  ten-mile  radius 
around  T.M.I..  suggesting  that  the  Harris- 
burg rise  was  related  to  the  accident. 

Table  4  of  the  state's  report  also  shows  a 
marked  rise  in  the  number  of  neonatal 
deaths— t>abies  who  die  in  the  first  twenty- 
eight  days  after  birth.  Typically,  such  in- 
fants are  bom  underweight  and  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  physically  and  mentally 
retarded,  an  effect  that  is  produced  by, 
among  other  things,  damage  to  the  thyroid 
gland.  Iodine-131  taken  into  the  body  tends 
to  concentrate  in  this  gland,  so  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  rise  in  neonatal 
deaths  resulted  from  the  babies'  mothers' 
exposure  bo  iodine-131.  The  figures  show 
that  in  the  most  heavily  exposed  area  of 
southern  Harrisburg.  neonatal  deaths 
during  April,  May  and  June  rose  progres- 
sively from  none  in  1977  to  7.6  in  1978,  to 
29.7  in  1979— a  rise  of  290  percent  in  the  last 
year.  Both  infant  mortality  rates  and  neo- 
natal deaths  were  higher  in  southern  Har- 
risburg during  the  three-month  period  after 
the  accident  than  in  the  state  as  a  whole 
and  in  upstate  New  "york.  where  radiation 
exposure  was  less. 

As  for  the  reason  why  infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  ten-mile  radius  around  T.M.I, 
were  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the  sUte 
before  the  accident,  the  figures  for  nearby 
Maryland  provide  a  clue.  Milk  produced  in 
the  area  between  the  Three  Mile  Island 
plant  and  the  reactors  at  Peach  Bottom. 
Pennsylvania,  forty  miles  to  the  south  along 
the  Susquehanna  River,  is  shipped  all  over 
southern  Maryland.  The  Susquehanna 
River  also  supplies  drinking  water  to  south- 
em  Maryland.  Before  1974,  when  the  large 
reactors  went  into  operation,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  in  Baltimore  was  falling,  as  it 
was  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  But  after  the 
two  plants  began  releasing  radioactive 
iodine,  strontium  and  cesium  into  the  air 
and  water  of  the  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
infant  mortality  rates  dramatically  reversed 
their  downward  trend.  After  reaching  an  all- 
time  low  of  only  37  deaths  in  July  1974.  or 
8.7  per  thousand,  the  rate  climbed  to  16.4  in 
July  1978.  and  then  shot  up  to  a  ten-year 
high  of  124  deaths— 29.0  per  thousand 
births— in  July  1980. 
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The  recent  report  is  only  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  misleading  statistics  and  unex- 
plained omissions  from  Dr.  Tokuhata's 
office.  First,  there  was  the  discovery  of  an 
"error"  In  the  U.S.  Vital  Statistics  for  July 
1979.  The  number  of  infant  deaths  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  revised  downward  from  the 
original  271  to  185.  This  "correction" 
brought  the  Pennsylvania  rate  down  from 
the  highest  in  the  entire  Eastem  United 
States  to  the  national  average.  Then  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  failed 
to  report  a  sharp  increase  in  hypothyroid- 
ism among  newbom  babies  near  the  T.M.I. 
plant.  The  department  also  did  not  make 
post-accident  studies  of  the  concentration  of 
iodine-131  in  the  thyroid  glands  of  animals 
and  stillborn  infants  and  in  newbom  infants 
who  died  shortly  after  birth.  This  is  the 
most  sensitive  test  of  possible  deleterious  ef- 
fects and  is  recommended  by  most  health 
experts.  Nor  did  the  Health  Department  re- 
lease early  data  showing  a  sevenfold  rise  in 
Infant  mortality  rates  within  a  five-mile 
radius  of  the  plant  in  the  six  months  after 
the  accident  over  the  previous  year. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  within  ten  miles  of  the  TJH.I. 
plant  issued  by  the  state  Health  Depart- 
ment In  April  1980  was  flawed  by  a  series  of 
internal  inconsistencies  and  errors,  which 
served  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported. Still  more  recently,  there  was  a 
strange  and  unprecedented  seven-month 
delay  in  the  publication  of  the  state's 
annual  vital  statistics  report  for  the  year  of 
the  accident.  When  the  report  finally  came 
out  in  February  I98I,  a  key  table  listing 
congenital  birth  defects  by  county  and  city 
was  omitted.  So  were  detailed  infant  mortal- 
ity, leukemia  and  cancer  data  for  a  number 
of  cities.  Including  the  city  of  Aliquippa,  lo- 
cated near  the  Shippingport  and  Beaver 
Valley  reactors  where  infant  deaths,  cancers 
and  leukemia  had  earlier  risen  to  record 
heights  following  releases  from  the  Ship- 
pingport nuclear  plant. 

Finally,  the  information  on  how  many 
babies  were  bom  weighing  under  1,500 
grams  was  deleted  from  the  annual  report. 
This  key  information  is  needed  to  study  the 
possible  effects  of  radioactive  iodine  from 
the  release  of  T.M.I.,  or  the  other  large  re- 
actors in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  pattern  is  clear.  Two  years  after  the 
T.M.I,  accident,  the  nuclear  industry  and 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  continue  to  mis- 
lead the  public  about  its  adverse  effects  on 
human  health.* 


SMALL  BUSINESSES.  PUBLIC-PRI- 
VATE PARTNERSHIPS  ARE 
HELPING  TO  REBUILD  OUR 
NATION 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  season  for  tornados, 
the  most  destructive  storm  in  nature.  I 
am  sure  all  of  you  here  today  share  in 
offering  your  sympathies  and  your 
support  to  those  areas  across  our  land 
which  have  been  or  will  be  stricken  by 
tornados.  If  anything  can  be  gained 
from  these  disasters,  it  is  hope  and  a 
renewal  of  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
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inner     strength     of     the     American 
people. 

I  cite  the  city  of  Kalamazoo.  In  my 
home  State,  as  an  example.  Just  1 
year  ago  today,  Kalamazoo  was  devas- 
tated by  its  first  tomado  In  146  years. 
I  personally  surveyed  the  disaster  cre- 
ated. Five  persons  were  killed.  84  re- 
quired hospital  treatment.  Churches, 
homes,  schools,  stores,  shops,  offices, 
banks,  and  plants  were  severely  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  The  loss  in  proper- 
ty was  in  excess  of  $50  million.  Gover- 
nor Milliken  designated  it  as  a  disaster 
area. 

But.  by  the  moming  after  what  now 
is  recalled  as  Tomado  Tuesday,  the  re- 
building of  the  city  already  was  well 
under  way.  It  is  traditional  of  our 
people  uniting  in  times  of  severe  trials. 
That  is  not  being  jingoistic:  it  is  a 
truism  in  which  I  believe  we  all  take 
pride.  Today,  thousands  of  people  in 
Kalamazoo  will  be  recalling  where 
they  were  exactly  1  year  ago.  E^rery- 
one  has  his  own  story  to  tell:  The  wait- 
resses in  the  restaurants,  the  news- 
stands, car  dealers,  the  members  of 
the  police,  fire,  and  civil  defense  de- 
partments, city,  township,  and  county 
officials,  the  members  of  the  print  and 
electronic  media,  among  many  others. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  almost  all 
of  them  are  still  there.  They  have  re- 
built their  facilities  and  their  busi- 
nesses. They  were  determined  to  stay 
in  the  city  and,  in  some  cases,  literally 
start  over  again,  instead  of  fleeing  the 
city.  This  spirit  is  reflected  by  a  sign 
that  appeared  following  the  tomado 
which  read:  "It  takes  more  than  a  big 
wind  to  do  Kalamazoo  in."  And,  natu- 
rally, the  T-shirt  business  flourished. 

The  small  businesses  are  leading  the 
way.  That  is  not  surprising  since  small 
business  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
our  free  enterprise  system  was  built. 
In  just  the  last  few  years,  small  busi- 
ness has  created  more  than  7.5  million 
jobs  in  this  country.  The  majority 
have  come  from  private  capital  invest- 
ment, not  city,  county.  State,  or  Feder- 
al f  imding.  They  are  contributing  sub- 
stantially in  Kalamazoo  and  across  the 
country  in  attaining  our  national  goal 
of  reversing  the  trend  of  declining  pro- 
ductivity and  decreased  innovation 
and  are  initiating  programs  which  put 
more  i>eople  to  work  without  using  ad- 
ditional Government  fimds  that  can 
be  expended  for  other  critical  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  restoration  is  still 
going  on,  the  uninformed  visitor  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  that  a  tomado 
struck  the  city  1  year  ago.  In  fact,  the 
downtown  area  looks  better  than  ever. 
A  reporter  from  a  Detroit  newspaper 
said  that  he  was  amazed  at  how  quick- 
ly Kalamazoo  had  made  its  recovery. 

I  see  public-private  partnerships  as  a 
wave  of  the  future  in  continuing  to 
build  our  coimtry.  Business  leaders  are 
joining  elected  officials  in  forming  en- 
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trepreneurially  oriented,  nonprofit  as- 
sociations to  help  plan  and  develop— 
or  redevelop— downtown  areas.  These 
public-private  partnerships  represent 
a  new  approach  in  the  long-neglected 
rebuilding  of  our  cities.  In  Kalamazoo, 
five  electrified  gaslamps  which  were 
donated  by  a  private  enterprise  to  the 
city  as  part  of  the  restoration  effort 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  this  cooperative 
spirit.  And  we  can  see  this  spirit  alive 
in  a  growing  number  of  cities  such  as 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia.  San  Diego,  and  Seattle. 

I  offer  the  city  of  Kalamazoo  as  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  when 
the  public  and  private  sectors  pull  to- 
gether and  what  can  be  done  following 
a  disaster  when  the  community  unites 
to  rebuild  for  an  even  greater  future, 
and  I  ask  that  you  Join  in  congratulat- 
ing everyone  in  the  community  on  this 
anniversary  day.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  mw  JXRsrr 

W  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  BRINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans,  of  all  faiths,  are 
shocked  by  the  attempt  today  on  the 
life  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  His  Holiness 
touched  the  hearts  of  Americans  and 
people  everywhere  in  a  special  way 
during  his  visit  to  our  country  in  1979, 
and  he  retains  a  special  place  in  our 
affections.  It  is  particularly  galling 
that  this  great  and  gentle  man.  who 
has  tirelessly  preached  the  message  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  should 
himself  fall  victim  to  the  violence 
which  has  become  so  deplorably 
common  in  our  time.  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  join  us  in  our  prayers 
on  behalf  of  His  Holiness.* 


NO  TO  AW  ACS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CAUPOKMIA 
tn  THE  HOUSE  OP  RErRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  there  has 
been  considerable  debate  in  this  body 
about  the  administration's  proposed 
sale  of  five  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle by  Stansfield  Turner,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  CIA,  in  which  he  warns 
against  the  dangers  of  such  a  sale,  and 
I  certainly  hope  the  administration 
will  reconsider  its  proposals. 
The  article  follows: 
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No  TO  AWACS 
(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  IJnlted  States 
helped  the  shah  of  Iran  to  build  that  coun- 
try into  the  strongest  military  power  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  shah's  taste  for  the  most 
sophisticated  military  hardware  In  our  in- 
ventory was  legend,  and  his  shopping  list 
was  long,  although  Iran,  a  nation  of  36  mil- 
lion, lacked  the  technical  expertise  to  main- 
tain and  fully  use  the  equipment  it  bought. 
Accordingly,  it  also  had  to  purchase  foreign 
technical  help  and  support  to  keep  its  mili- 
tary machine  running.  We  all  know  what 
happened. 

In  1978.  the  Carter  administration,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  agreed  to  sell  our 
newest  and  most  advanced  fighter  aircraft, 
the  P15.  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Because  of  the  po- 
tential threat  to  Israel.  Congress  was  explic- 
itly promised  that  we  would  not  also  sell  the 
Saudis  the  external  fuel  tanks  that  would 
extend  the  PlS's  range,  or  bomb  racks  that 
would  turn  it  into  an  attack  aircraft.  By  the 
spring  of  1980.  the  Saudis  were  back  asking 
for  these  external  equipments  as  well  as  the 
super-sophisticated  Airborne  Warning  and 
Command  Aircraft.  AWACS.  AWACS  is  a 
Boeing  707  with  a  large  rotating  radar  an- 
tenna on  top  and  a  vast  complex  of  comput- 
er systems  inside.  It  detects  other  aircraft  at 
great  distances,  and  tracks  all  air  activity 
within  its  zone  of  coverage. 

The  Saudi  rationale  for  their  need  for 
these  additional  P15  equipments  and 
AWACS  was  that  their  situation  had 
changed  since  they  contracted  for  their 
F15s  in  1978.  Specifically.  Iran  had  fallen 
into  less  friendly  hands,  and  the  Soviets  had 
invaded  Afghanistan.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  both  the  United 
SUtes  and  Saudi  Arabia— unquestionably  a 
pro-Western  force  in  the  Middle  Easl-for 
the  Saudis  to  strengthen  their  ability  to 
counter  any  other  hostile  moves  in  the 
region. 

Their  real  concern,  which  was  not  a  part 
of  their  argiunent.  was  that  two  years  had 
elapsed  and  the  Saudis  had  not  seen  enough 
progress  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  issue.  To 
test  our  resolve  to  push  for  a  solution  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Arabs,  the  Saudis  were 
asking  us  to  take  an  action  that  would  be 
opposed  by  Israel.  It  was  one  way  to  test 
whether  we  would  eventually  pressure 
Israel  into  making  concessions  on  the  Pales- 
tinian question.  The  Saudis  were  also 
buying  time  for  themselves  with  the  radical 
Arabs.  By  obtaining  such  a  visible  symbol  o' 
U.S.  support,  they  could  demonstrate  to  Che 
radicals  that  their  limited  association  with 
the  United  States  had  value.  They  thereby 
hoped  to  ward  off  additional  pressures  from 
the  Arab  radicals  to  break  with  the  United 
States  or  even  to  use  the  oil  weapon  as  a 
means  of  pressuring  the  United  States  to 
force  concessions  on  Israel. 

Having  given  the  Saudis  the  P15s  in  1978. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  them  the  extra 
equipments  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Admittedly,  long-range  P15s  and 
the  AWACS  in  Saudi  hands  will  present 
some  added  risk  to  the  Israelis,  but  they  are 
fully  capable  of  handling  it. 

Whether  we  should  permit  the  Saudis  to 
purchase  AWACS  is  another  question.  The 
Saudis  are  our  friends.  Providing  them  with 
AWACS  would  not  be  a  friendly  act  because 
it  would  not  be  in  their  best  interests.  It  is 
such  a  complex  piece  of  military  equipment 
that  there  is  no  way  the  Saudi  military  es- 
tablishment  could   operate   or   maintain   a 
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fleet  ot  them  on  it«  own.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
only  4  million  people  on  which  to  draw  and 
has  a  lesser  level  of  education  than  Iran. 
Even  with  extensive  outside  technical  assist- 
ance, sustaining  the  AWACS  would  be  a 
severe  drain  on  the  Saudi  military  technical 
resources.  In  the  long  run,  they  would 
resent  the  fact  that  they  could  not  operate 
the  AWACS  and  that  they  remained  de- 
pendent on  us. 

More  important,  it  would  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Saudi  leadership  from  more 
urgent  military  tasks.  The  most  likel> 
threats  to  Saudi  Arabia  are  internal  disor- 
der or  rebellion  and  guerrilla  warfare,  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  its  neighbors.  It 
would  be  wishful  thinking  to  lielieve  that  a 
nation  in  as  great  a  state  of  flux  as  is  Saudi 
Arabia  today  would  not  be  subject  to  domes- 
tic unrest  or  subversion.  When  such  trou- 
bles develop,  the  Saudi  security  forces  must 
have  the  capability  of  grappling  with  them. 

In  November  1979,  Saudi  military  and  do- 
mestic security  forces  proved  themselves 
quite  inept  in  quelling  a  minor  disruption  at 
the  Great  Mosque  in  Mecca.  This  was  ap- 
parently a  purely  domestic  matter,  but  in 
the  future  the  Saudis  must  worry  about 
subversion  fomented  by  South  Yemen, 
where  the  Soviets  have  a  strong  foothold: 
disorders  in  the  vital  oil  fields,  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Shla  Muslims  who 
may  be  responsive  to  the  Khomeini  revolu- 
tionary movement:  and  perhap»  even  armed 
clashes  with  neighboring  Iraq.  The  Saudis 
are  not  well  prepared  for  any  of  these  con- 
tingencies today.  They  have  turned  to  Paki- 
stan to  supply  mercenaries  to  help  them, 
but  the  monarchy  should  have  military  and 
internal  security  forces  of  its  own  that  are 
loyal  and  under  its  full  control. 

Against  this  background,  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  help  them  prepare  to 
defeat  a  sophisticated  air  threat,  for  which 
the  AWACS  was  designed  and  which  has  a 
low  probability  of  occurring,  when  they  are 
incapable  of  handling  the  more  elementary 
threats  of  insurrection  and  guerrilla  warfare 
that  are  highly  probable.  As  friends,  we 
should  try  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  re- 
alities of  their  situation.  They  do  not  need 
the  AWACS  nearly  as  much  as  they  need 
other  forms  of  military  equipment  and 
training.  There  is  no  way  they  can  absorb 
AWACS  into  their  military  structure  with- 
out detracting  from  their  primary  concerns. 
Even  if  there  are  short-term  advantages  to 
the  United  States  in  establishing  some  con- 
tinuing military  presence  on  the  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula through  the  provision  of  AWACS. 
we  should  forgo  that  in  favor  of  doing  what 
a  genuine  and  long-term  friend  would  do:  Be 
frank  and  put  the  friends  interests  up 
front.  That  is  the  only  way  to  protect  our 
interests,  anyway.  Clearly  this  will  not  be  an 
immediately  popular  response,  but  friends 
should  not  aspire  to  popularity. 

We  can  mitigate  the  impact  on  the  Saudis 
of  turning  them  down  on  AWACS.  We  could 
give  them  a  squadron  of  P15s  immediately, 
several  years  ahead  of  the  delivery  of  those 
they  are  purchasing.  The  U.S.  Air  Porce 
would  have  to  maintain  and  operate  these 
for  them  for  several  years  while  Saudi  pilots 
and  mechanics  complete  their  training.  The 
Saudis,  however,  would  see  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  helping  them  all  we  can.  They 
would  also  see.  in  time,  that  the  way  to  be  a 
friend  is  to  be  honest  and  frank  rather  than 
to  say  yes  to  an  ill-advised  request. • 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  G.  JOSEPH 
I  OF  CLEVELAND 

HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13. 19S1 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greater  Cleveland  community  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  caring  citizens.  Mr. 
Joseph  showed  great  love  and  devotion 
particularly  to  our  unemployed  youth. 
I  enclose  an  article  which  appeared  in 
our  Cleveland  paper: 

Joseph  Gordon  Joseph.  Helped  Younc 
Peopue 

Joseph  Gordon  Joseph  (Yeghl)  helped 
young  people  through  his  work  with  Cleve- 
land's CETA  Comprehensive  Youth  Services 
Program,  as  a  trustee  of  Chance  for  Change 
Home  for  Boys  and  as  regional  chairman  of 
Aiding  Leukemia  Stricken  American  ChU- 
dren. 

Mr.  Joseph.  61.  who  once  operated  several 
restaurants  here,  died  Friday  at  University 
Hospital.  He  used  the  name  Joseph,  but  his 
name  in  Arabic  was  Yeghl. 

Mr.  Joseph  was  a  consultant  for  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Salvation  Army  and 
founder  of  a  Lebanese  Syrian  radio  pro- 
gram. He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Maron 
Church  Council,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
church's  Holy  Name  Society. 

Mr.  Joseph  graduated  from  John  Adams 
High  School  in  1937  and  attended  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Berenice,  six 
children.  Raymond.  Loretta  Holzheimer. 
Michael.  Ramona.  Theresa  and  Rose,  and 
one  grandson. 

Services  were  in  St.  Maron  Churth.  1245 
Carnegie  Ave.* 


PRISONER  WITHOUT  A  NAME, 
CELL  WITHOUT  A  NUMBER 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  article 
written  by  Anthony  Lewis  which  re- 
cently aiHJeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review.  It  concerns  the 
brutal  abuses  suffered  by  Argentine 
editor  and  publisher  Jacobo  Timer- 
man,  who  detailed  his  experiences  in 
an  extraordinary  book:  "Prisoner 
Without  B  Name.  Cell  Without  a 
Number." 

Mr.  Timerman's  ordeal  attests  to  the 
vicious.  Nazi-like  regime  of  Argentina's 
General  Roberto  Viola.  It  adds  to  the 
strength  of  my  protest  against  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  legitimize 
Argentine  terror  by  selling  them  arms 
and  cordially  receiving  General  Viola 
in  Washington  last  month. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Timerman's  experiences 
disprove  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's 
theories  of  benign  rightwing  tyrannies 
which  the  administration  seeks  to 
pacify.  A  regime  such  as  Argentina's, 
which    engages    in    massive    hiunan 
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rights  violations  and  official  anti-Sem- 
itism, merits  no  warm  reception  from 
the  United  States.  As  I  have  said 
before,  how  can  we  legitimately  pro- 
test Soviet  repression  of  Jewish  dissi- 
dents while  at  the  same  time  we  con- 
done the  official  anti-Semitism  of  Ar- 
gentina? 

I  commend  Mr.  Lewis'  review  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  prisoner  is  blindfolded,  seated  in  a 
chair,  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  electric 
shocks  begin.  No  questions  are  put  to  him. 
But  as  he  moans  and  jumps  with  the  shocks, 
the  unseen  torturers  speak  insults.  Then 
one  shouts  a  single  word,  and  others  take  it 
up:  "Jew  .  .  .  Jew  .  .  .  Jew!  .  .  .  Jew!"  As 
they  chant,  they  clap  their  hands  and 
laugh. 

Germany  In  1939?  No.  Argentina  In  1977. 
Were  the  torturers  an  outlaw  band,  a  gang 
of  anti-state  terrorists?  No,  they  were  part 
of  the  state:  military  men  from  one  wing  of 
the  armed  forces  that  controlled  the  Argen- 
tine Government  in  1977  and  still  do. 

And  the  victim:  Was  he  some  unlucky 
social  outcast?  No,  he  was  Jacobo  Timer- 
man,  editor  and  publisher  of  a  leading 
Buenos  Aires  daily  newspaper.  La  Opinibn. 
And  In  a  sense  he  was  lucky.  For,  unlike 
15,000  other  Argentinians  who  were  seized 
by  the  military  over  the  last  five  years,  he 
lived. 

Timerman  lived.  And  he  has  used  that 
grace  to  write  an  extraordinary  book  about 
his  experience.  It  is  the  most  gripping  and 
the  most  important  l)ook  I  have  read  In  a 
long  time:  gripping  in  its  human  stories,  not 
only  of  brutality  but  of  courage  and  love: 
important  because  it  reminds  us  how,  in  our 
world,  the  most  terrible  fantasies  may 
become  fact. 

Not  Just  autobiography,  or  political  analy- 
sis, or  a  victim's  cry  in  the  night,  it  is  all 
these  things.  Timerman  describes  what  he 
suffered  in  prison  and  what  he  thought,  and 
how  he  and  Argentina  got  to  where  they 
were.  The  New  Yorker  came  close  in  the 
title  it  used  when  published  part  of  the  text 
last  month:  "Reflections."  Timerman  writes 
with  passion,  but  a  passion  controlled 
almost  to  the  point  of  detachment.  The 
effect  is  devastating. 

In  spare  words,  Timerman  shows  us  a  so- 
phisticated society  falling  into  irrationality 
and  savagery— a  savagery  in  which  nearly 
everyone  silently  acquiesces.  He  gives  an  un- 
forgettable picture  of  our  century's  special 
contribution  to  civilization:  state  terrorism. 

It  happened  in  Argentina.  But  those  who 
read  this  book  around  the  world  will  under- 
stand the  imiversal  application.  It  could 
happen,  it  has  happened  elsewhere.  Argen- 
tine anti-Semitism  copied  the  Nazis'.  The 
guards'  behavior  was  much  like  that  de- 
scribed by  Huber  Matos  when  he  got  out  of 
a  Cuban  prison  in  1979.  In  some  of  the  cells 
where  he  was  kept,  Timerman  suffered  a 
humiliation  and  torment  that  Soviet  psychi- 
atric prisoners  have  described:  having  to  ask 
a  guard  for  permission  to  use  the  toilet  and 
often  being  turned  down. 

The  methods  of  modem  tyranny  repeat 
themselves.  With  this  reality  compare  the 
political-science  abstraction  that  has  served 
since  last  Jan.  20  as  a  premise  of  Unlt«d 
States  human-rights  policy:  the  theory  that 
right-wing  governments  are  merely  "author- 
itarian" and  do  less  damage  to  human  rights 
than  "totalitarian"  Communist  regimes. 

The  principal  author  of  that  theory  Is 
Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Elaborating  It  In 
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1979  In  the  magazine  Commentary,  she 
wrote  that,  unlike  communists,  "traditional 
autocrats"  observe  'traditional  taboos."  Fy)r 
example,  they  respect  "habitual  patterns  of 
family  and  personal  relations." 

I  thought  bbout  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick 
when  I  read  Timerman's  description  of  the 
Miralles  family:  father,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter-in-law.  Timerman  heard  them  tor- 
tured, and  they  were  not  the  only  ones. 

"Of  all  the  drama'<c  situations  I  witnessed 
In  clandestine  prisons."  he  writes,  "nothing 
can  compare  to  those  family  groups  who 
were  tortured  often  together,  sometimes 
separately  but  In  view  of  one  another.  .  .  . 
The  entire  affective  world,  constructed  over 
the  years  with  utmost  difficulty,  collapses 
with  a  kick  in  the  father's  genitals  ...  or 
the  sexual  violation  of  a  daughter.  Suddenly 
an  entire  culture  based  on  familial  love,  de- 
votion, the  capacity  for  mutual  sacrifice  col- 
lapses. .  .  . 

"From  my  cell.  I'd  hear  the  whispered 
voices  of  children  trying  to  learn  wtiat  was 
happening  to  their  parents,  and  I'd  witness 
the  efforts  of  daughters  to  win  over  a  guard, 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  him  .  .  . 
In  order  to  learn  what  was  happening  to  her 
mother,  to  have  an  orange  sent  to  her.  to 
get  permission  for  her  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room." 

The  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. Jorge  A.  Aja  EspU.  writing  to  The  New 
York  Times  recently  in  defense  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, cited  the  case  of  Jacobo  Timerman 
as  an  example  of  Its  "independent  judici- 
ary." The  Argentine  courts,  he  said,  "are 
open  to  him  as  they  are  to  any  person." 
What  happened  to  Timerman  was  this: 
At  2  In  the  morning  on  April  15.  1977.  20 
armed  men  in  civilian  clothes  raided  his 
apartment  In  Buenos  Aires.  They  hand- 
cuffed him.  covered  his  head  with  a  blanket, 
threw  him  on  the  floor  of  his  own  car  and 
drove  off  with  him.  They  said  they  were 
acting  on  orders  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 
When  his  wife  telephoned  that  corps,  she 
was  told  that  no  one  there  knew  ansrthlng 
about  It.  He  had  disappeared. 

The  family  next  heard  of  him  on  May  25. 
six  weeks  later.  Timerman  telephoned  and 
said  he  was  now  In  national  police  head- 
quarters and  could  be  visited  for  three  min- 
utes. In  June  he  disappeared  from  there— 
apparently,  as  he  pieced  It  together  later, 
because  the  United  States  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Human  RighU.  Patricia 
Oerian.  was  coming  to  Argentina  and  would 
almost  certainly  ask  to  see  Timerman:  some 
In  the  military  thought  others  might  release 
him  as  a  good-will  gesture  and  wanted  to 
prevent  that. 

In  October  1977.  he  was  taken  before  a 
military  tribunal,  which  said  there  was  no 
basis  for  charges  against  him  and  he  should 
be  released.  He  was  not. 

In  April  1978.  he  was  taken  home  and 
held  there  under  house  arrest:  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  apartment,  with  armed  guards 
present  at  all  times. 

In  June  1978.  the  Argentine  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that,  because  there  were  no 
charges  against  him.  he  must  be  released. 
He  was  not. 

In  September  1979.  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  second  time  ordered  his  release.  The 
generals  In  the  Government  were  divided  on 
what  to  do.  Under  heavy  pressure  from  the 
Carter  Administration  and  members  of  the 
Congress,  the  generals  reached  a  Solomonic 
decision.  Without  any  authority  In  law.  they 
annulled  Timerman's  citizenship,  confiscat- 
ed his  newspaper  and  all  other  property, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  country,  without 
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a  dutnoe  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  by  taking 
him  under  cuard  to  a  plane  for  Israel.  Tl- 
mennan  comments: 

"Need  one  add  that  Arfentlne  newspa- 
pers. Jurists,  political  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment. Jewish  community  leaders — all  those 
who  will  one  day  claim  they  knew  nothing, 
like  the  Germans  who  claimed  total 
unawareness  of  the  existence  of  concentra- 
tion camps — congratulated  the  government 
for  obeying  a  court  ruling  and  faithfully  re- 
specting the  majesty  of  Justice?" 

He  Is  not  a  forgiving  man.  He  names 
names  in  this  book:  torturers,  generals,  anti- 
Semitic  Journalists,  Jewish  leaders  who  do 
not  want  to  make  a  fuss.  But  then  his  role  is 
not  to  forgive.  It  Is  to  be  a  witi>ess— for  the 
rest  of  us. 

Why  was  Ttmerman  kidnapped,  tortured, 
detained?  There  is  no  formaLl.  legal  answer 
to  that  question,  because  no  charges  were 
ever  made  against  him.  And  there  is  no 
dear  explanation  of  any  other  kind. 

His  newspaper  had  printed  stories  the  mil- 
itary disliked,  but  it  had  not  carried  on  a 
sustained  challenge  to  the  Junta;  and  Timer- 
man  had  maintained  personal  relationships 
with  some  military  figures.  When  United 
States  officials  asked  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment why  he  was  being  held,  they  got  back 
only  vague  innuendos  about  his  financial 
dealings  or  connections  with  "Israeli  terror- 
its." 

The  lack  of  a  rational  explanation  Is  in 
fact  an  important  aspect  of  what  hap- 
pened—to Timerman  and  thousands  of 
others.  For  Argentina  has  been  in  the  grip 
of  unreason.  One  of  Timerman's  purposes  is 
to  explore  the  origins  of  that  phenomenon, 
and  he  does  so  convincingly  in  terms  both  of 
Argentina's  particular  history  and  of  right- 
wing  fanaticism  generally. 

In  the  clandestine  prisons  where  he  was 
held,  the  guards  and  torturers  were  required 
to  attend  what  was  called  "The  Academy"— 
a  weekly  lecture,  usually  by  an  Army  intelli- 
gence officer,  on  World  War  III.  The  war 
had  already  begun,  they  heard:  an  on- 
slaught by  left-wing  terrorism  that  could 
not  be  resisted  by  democratic  governments 
or  democratic  methods.  Timerman  thought 
the  listeners  might  not  realize  it,  but  the 
logic  was  the  same  as  that  offered  by  the 
Nail  Party  in  Germany  as  it  rase  to  power. 

The  Argentine  armed  forces.  Timerman 
says,  have  long  lived  in  a  hermetic  world, 
the  officers  linked  by  family  with  each 
other  and  with  certain  civilians  who  cooper- 
ate in  intermittent  military  rule.  They  want 
life  to  be  clear-cut.  orderly,  they  resent  to 
the  point  of  hatred,  of  obsessive  fantasy. 
the  disorderly  contemporary  developments 
in  science,  religion,  literature. 

The  fears  and  hatreds  of  the  military 
were  intensified  in  the  1970's  by  a  real 
threat  widespread  url>an  terrorism  in  Ar- 
gentina. As  the  left-wing  guerrillas  conduct- 
ed their  killings  and  extortions,  a  right-wing 
secret  organization  matched  those  tactics, 
murdering  not  Just  alleged  terrorists  but 
lawyers  who  defended  them  In  court  and 
Journalists  who  argued  that  the  correct  re- 
sponse to  terror  was  not  counter-terror  but 
law.  In  1978  the  military  took  over  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  various  military  units  began 
practicing  terrorism  with  impunity. 

The  military  Government  indicated  some 
of  its  fears  of  the  modem  world  by  its  de- 
crees, Timerman  says.  It  imposed  strict 
moral  as  well  ss  political  censorship.  It 
banned  sociology,  philosophy  and  psycholo- 
gy as  university  majors.  It  forbade  the  use 
of  Freudian  techniques  in  hospital  psychiat- 
ric  services.    Psychiatrists   were   a   special 
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target.  Fifteen  armed  men  came  to  abduct 
the  president  Of  the  Argentine  Federation 
of  Psychologists  from  her  hospital,  dragging 
her  down  the  hospital  corridors  by  her  hair. 

"Argentina  has  three  main  enemies,"  one 
ideologue  of  the  military  regime  said.  "Karl 
Marx,  because  he  tried  to  destroy  the  Chris- 
tian concept  of  society:  Sigmund  Freud,  be- 
cause he  tried  to  destroy  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  the  family:  and  Albert  Einstein  tie- 
cause  he  tried  to  destroy  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  time  and  space."  The  enemies  were 
three  of  the  principal  creators  of  the 
modem  world— and  all  were  Jews. 

Timerman's  picture  of  anti-Semitism  at 
work  in  Argentina  is  especially  significant. 
Anti-Semitic  literature  is  studied  in  military 
academies  and  widely  sold  on  the  streets.  Zi- 
onism is  described  as  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  Communism.  While  in  prison 
Timerman  was  asked  about  a  secret  trip 
Menachem  Begin  supposedly  made  to  Ar- 
gentina, and  about  Zionist  schemes  to  seize 
Patagonia  and  turn  it  into  a  second  Zionist 
state.  "Andlnia." 

When  Timerman  was  before  the  military 
tribunal,  each  round  of  questioning  was 
begun  in  the  same  way  by  its  president. 
Colonel  Clodoveo  Battesti: 

"Are  you  a  Jew?" 

'Yes.  Mr.  President .  .  ." 

"Are  you  a  Zionist?" 
"Yes,  Mr.  President .  . 

"When  did  your  Zionist  activities  begin?" 
"At    the    age    of    8.    Mr.    President.    My 
mother  enrolled  me  in  a  sports  club  called 
Macabi  " 

Once  Timerman  was  unexpectedly  taken 
from  prison  and  brought  before  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  (The  reason,  it  turned 
out.  was  that  Patricia  Derian  had  forcefully 
raised  the  issue  of  his  imprisonment  that 
day  with  President  Jorge  Rafael  Videla.) 
The  Minister,  who  had  known  Timerman 
for  years,  wanted  to  see  his  physical  condi- 
tion. Timerman  asked  why  he  was  in  prison. 

"You  admitted  to  being  a  Zionist,  and  this 
point  was  revealed  at  a  meeting  of  all  the 
generals." 

"But  being  a  Zionist  is  not  forbidden." 

"No.  it  isn't  forbidden,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  isn't  a  clearcut  issue.  Besides,  you 
admitted  to  it.  And  the  generals  are  aware 
of  this." 

The  very  first  questions  put  to  Timerman 
after  his  kidnapping  were:  Are  you  Jewish? 
Are  you  a  Zionist?  Is  La  Opinion  Zionist? 
Curiously.  Timerman  reckons  that  his  an- 
swers—yes—saved his  life.  The  interrogators 
thought  they  had  a  key  figure  in  the  world 
Jewish  conspiracy  and  wanted  to  save  him 
for  a  show  trial. 

It  is  of  course  not  only  Jews  who  have  suf- 
fered in  Argentina— or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  other  tyrannies  of  the  earth.  Indeed  Ti- 
memuui.  really  speaking  to  himself,  warns 
against  feeling  "sorry  for  ourselves  as 
Jews."  Most  of  those  killed  in  Argentina,  he 
emphasizes,  were  not  Jews.  "But  in  the  soli- 
tude of  prison,"  he  goes  on,  "it  is  so  sad  to 
be  t>eaten  for  being  Jewish.  There  is  such 
despair  when  they  torture  you  for  being 
Jewish.  It  seems  so  humiliating  to  have 
been  bom." 

The  other  factor  that  saved  him  was  inter- 
national attention  to  his  case.  The  point 
alwut  international  concern  is  more  impor- 
tant, much  more,  than  a  single  life  saved.  In 
some  ways  the  most  terrible  aspect  of  life  in 
Argentina  after  the  military  took  over  In 
1976  was  the  silence.  Some  15,000  people 
were  kidnapped  and  never  seen  again.  Some- 
times tXKlies  would  be  found,  or  a  released 
prisoner  would  repori  seeing  someone  tor- 
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tured  or  killed  In  a  secret  prison.  Mostly 
they  Just  vanished.  When  mothers  of  the 
disappeared  tried  to  publicize  the  horror, 
they  were  Ignored.  With  a  very  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  the  newpapers  printed 
nothing.  The  Government  resisted  all  at- 
tempts even  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
who  had  disappeared. 

The  silence  may  be  the  most  chilling 
thing  in  this  chilling  book.  Before  he 
became  a  victim.  Timerman  spoke  with  a 
naval  officer  who  said  that  all  suspected  ter- 
rorists must  be  exterminated.  Timerman 
asked,  "What  do  you  mean  by  all?"  The  of- 
ficer answered:  "All  .  .  .  about  20,000 
people.  And  their  relatives,  too— they  must 
be  eradicated— and  also  those  who  remem- 
ber their  names.  .  .  .  Not  a  trace  or  a  wit- 
ness will  remain." 

A  Final  Solution:  and  it  depended  on  a  si- 
lence that  would  eventually  legitimize  the 
new  state.  That  in  turn  depended  on  the 
world's  acquiescence. 

Last  month  Argentina's  Foreign  Minister, 
Oscar  Camilion.  dismissed  the  question  of 
"so-called  human  rights"  in  diplomacy.  "We 
Argentines  will  reach  our  goal  of  national 
conciliation."  he  said.  "We  will  create  rea- 
sonable stability  in  our  institutions,  and  the 
world  will  sooner  or  later  accept  the  way  we 
Argentines  find  to  live  with  ourselves." 

But  at  the  crucial  time  the  world  did  not 
accept  the  Argentine  military's  way  to  rea- 
sonable stability,  which  was  the  peace  of 
death.  The  world,  in  the  form  of  Amnesty 
International  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  the  Pope  and  the 
Carter  Administration,  provided  the  essen- 
tial: information. 

"Only  public  knowledge."  Timerman 
writes,  "can  later,  to  some  extent,  the 
course  of  these  events,  this  downward  slope 
in  the  march  of  history."  We  are  blessed  as 
readers  and  as  human  l>elng5  that  this  wit- 
ness survived.* 


FATHER  DRINAN  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  adiministration's  most  dramatic 
foreign  policy  changes  has  been  in  the 
area  of  human  rights.  The  past  policy 
of  vigorously  and  openly  supporting 
human  rights  around  the  globe  has 
been  replaced  by  a  "selective  ap- 
proach" which  turns  a  blind  eye  on 
abuses  in  authoritarian  regimes. 

Next  week  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  consider  the 
nomination  of  Ernest  Lefever  for  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights,  once  again  raising  the  issues 
that  the  administration's  dramatic 
change  in  policy  have  brought.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  turn  to  Father  Drinan, 
a  leading  human  rights  advocate  and 
former  member  of  this  body,  for  an  as- 
sessment of  this  new  approach  to 
human  rights. 

It  is  regrettable  but  unfortunately 
true  that,  as  Father  Drinan  indicates, 
the  administration's  policies  may  well 
"•  •  •  wipe  out  the  hopes  of  Soviet  re- 
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fuseniks,  dissidents  in  Eastern  Europe, 
insurgents  in  Latin  America  and 
friends  of  freedom  everywhere." 

Father  Drinan's  ari^icle  which  ap- 
pears in  the  spring  1981  issue  of 
Present  Tense  follows: 

In  DercNSC  or  Humam  Rights 
(By  Robert  F.  Drinan) 

When  I  realize  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  systematically  undercutting  the 
human  rights  program  created  over  the  past 
five  years  by  the  Congress  and  the  Carter 
administration,  I  think  of  all  the  people  in 
oppressed  lands  who  rejoiced  in  America's 
moral  leadership  in  the  area  of  human 
rights. 

I  wonder  and  worry  about  what  the 
100,000  recent  refuseniks  in  the  Soviet 
Union  think  when  they  hear  that  Ernest  W. 
Lefever,  who  is  vehemently  opposed  to  any 
emphasis  on  human  rights,  will  be  the  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Human 
Rights.  And  I  recall  an  evening  in  Leningrad 
when  I  was  introduced  by  a  dissident  who 
told  an  audience  of  about  two  dozen  that  all 
those  present  would  be  in  Sit>eria  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  leam  that  the  new  administration 
is  in  the  process  of  wiping  out  the  very 
existence  of  a  positive  program  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  around  the  world,  I  think  of 
the  anxiety  which  this  must  bring  to  the 
300,000  Jews  in  Argentina.  On  a  mission 
there  for  Amnesty  International.  I  spoke 
with  many  Jews  who— sometimes  guarded- 
ly—expressed their  belief  that  a  firm  policy 
on  human  rights  by  the  United  States 
would  enhance  the  possibility  of  fewer  "dis- 
appearances" and  more  freedom  in  their 
country. 

The  118.000  Jews  in  South  Africa  are  also 
undoubtedly  concerned  about  the  impact 
which  the  demise  of  human  rights  as  an  ele- 
ment in  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  mean.  Pre- 
toria has  recognized  over  the  past  five  years 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration were  vigorous  opponents  of  apart- 
heid. 

The  regime  in  South  Africa  is  embar- 
rassed at  its  defeat  in  Rhodesia  and  deeply 
troubled  by  the  emergence  of  Zimbabwe 
under  Rot>ert  Mugabe.  Absent  any  pressure 
from  the  United  States  on  human  rights, 
will  South  Africa  continue  even  more  bla- 
tantly its  defiance  of  international  law  by 
continued  occupation  of  Namibia?  And  will 
South  Africa,  freed  from  U.S.  pressure, 
extend  the  segregation  and  repression  of  its 
non-white  population? 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the 
Carter  administration  established  a  policy 
of  emphasizing  human  rights,  created  an 
office  for  the  implementation  of  this  policy 
and  thereby  won  the  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Third  World.  In  some  instances 
economic  aid  to  certain  governments  was 
terminated  because  of  their  dismal  record 
on  human  rights.  The  argument  is  now 
made  that  this  embarrassed  our  friends  and 
allies,  who.  though  they  had  authoritarian 
regimes,  were  nonetheless  in  our  camp.  This 
alleged  embarrassment  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  new  administration  wants  to  return 
to  quiet  diplomacy  and  al>andon  open  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  human  rights.  Such  aban- 
donment will  be  seen  by  the  people  in  au- 
thoritarian countries  as  an  abdication  of  a 
policy  which  gave  them  hope  that  at  last 
the  United  States  would  live  up  to  the 
pledge  made  in  Articles  55  and  56  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  where  our  country 
and  all  the  other  signatories  of  that  treaty 
agreed  to  promote  human  rights. 
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The  Reagan  administration's  Interest  In 
human  rights  seems  to  l>e  limited  to  the 
concept  that  only  those  dissidents  whose 
views  are  totally  compatible  with  a  cold  war, 
anti-Soviet  attitude  are  worth  defending.  It 
was  not  so  under  the  previous  administra- 
tion, where  the  emergence  of  America's 
accent  on  human  rights  was  bipartisan  and 
relatively  uncontroversial  and  where  the 
Congress  recognized  a  truth  which  I  hope 
the  Reagan  administration  will  also  recog- 
nize. That  truth  was  stated  brilliantly  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  wrote 
that  "Those  who  make  peaceful  revolution 
impossible  make  violent  revolution  inevita- 
ble. 

I  also  hope  that  history  will  not  record 
that  in  the  months  from  January  to  June 
I98I  a  creative  and  successful  American  pro- 
gram emphasizing  human  rights  was  dis- 
solved. If  this  dissolution  occurs  it  will  wipe 
out  the  hopes  of  Soviet  refuseniks,  dissi- 
dents in  Eastern  Europe,  insurgents  in  Latin 
America  and  friends  of  freedom  every- 
where.* 


CONGRESSMAN  ROSENTHAL'S 
NEWSLETTER  ON  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
letters are  a  major  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Members  and  citi- 
zens. My  esteemed  colleague  and  very 
dear  friend,  Congressman  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  of  New  York,  published 
this  spring  a  newsletter  on  the  Reagan 
administration's  1982  budget  proposal 
that  is  exceptional  in  its  informative- 
ness.  clarity  of  analysis,  and  the  forth- 
right value-statements  the  Congress- 
man offers  that  underlie  his  point  of 
view.  The  newsletter  entitled,  "The 
Federal  Budget  and  Its  Conse- 
quences." is  lucid,  thorough,  and 
honest,  and  because  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  public  communication  at 
its  best,  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Federal  Budget  And  Its  Consequences 

I  am  writing  you  at  a  moment  of  historic 
decision  for  America:  how  shall  we  control 
inflation  and  bring  about  economic  recov- 
ery? And  if  sacrifice  is  necessary,  who  shall 
be  called  upon  to  make  it? 

President  Reagan  has  now  presented  his 
answer  to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  The  key  to  recovery,  he  has  told  us, 
is  a  program  entailing  tax  reductions  to  en- 
courage investment,  decontrol  of  oil  and  gas 
prices  to  stimulate  energy  independence, 
and  drastic  cuts  in  social  and  other  services 
to  help  balance  the  budget  and  offset  a 
huge  increase  in  military  spending. 

The  President's  program  represents  the 
most  significant  change  in  American  public 
policy  in  the  past  fifty  years.  It  must  be 
studied  and  discussed  by  every  American. 
And  I  am  writing  you.  and  every  constitu- 
tent  in  our  Congressional  District,  because 
this  program,  if  passed,  will  affect  your 
daily  life,  your  budget,  your  savings,  your 
future.  You're  going  to  feel  it,  one  way  or 
another. 

So  I  believe  I  should  share  may  views  con- 
cerning the  Reagan  program  in  order  to  en- 
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courage  you  to  reach  your  own  position  and 
to  make  it  known.  Decisions  of  such  conse- 
quence cannot  be  left  to  Washington  alone. 
Now  that  we  can  see  specifically  what  the 
Reagan  plan  will  mean  for  the  way  Ameri- 
cans live,  the  people  must  speak  and  l>e 
heard. 

Since  its  beginning.  I  have  wished  the  Ad- 
ministration well  as  it  set  about  considering 
new  steps  to  strengthen  our  economy.  In  all 
honesty.  I  had  misgivings.  But  as  an  Ameri- 
can, not  Just  a  Democrat,  I  do  want  to  see 
conditions  improve,  whatever  the  source 
and  to  whichever  party's  credit.  We  know 
what  inflation  is  doing  to  people  like  you 
and  families  like  yours.  Things  do  have  to 
change.  We  do  need  new  approaches.  I 
myself  have  been  a  strong  critic  of  national 
economic  programs — which  has  meant  op- 
posing policies  advanced  by  a  President  and 
other  leaders  of  my  own  Party,  not  always 
easy  to  do.  I  do  not  enjoy  opposition  for  op- 
position's sake,  nor  criticizing  policies  with- 
out careful  study  leading  to  firm  conviction. 

But  I  must  tell  you.  now  that  I  have  stud- 
ied President  Reagan's  plan,  that  I  l>elieve  it 
Is  deeply  flawed,  likely  to  increase  rather 
than  reduce  Inflation,  and  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  precisely  those  Americans  who  are 
already  bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of  in- 
flation and  economic  stagnation. 

I  wish  It  were  otherwise.  I  have  made  an 
effort  to  consl(]er  the  President's  proposals 
as  objectively  as  possible.  To  some,  the  easi- 
est course  would  simply  be  to  sit  back  and 
wait.  Others,  who  oppose  the  Administra- 
tion plan  and  believe  it  will  not  work,  coun- 
sel us  to  "let  it  fail".  Both  approaches  seem 
irresponsible.  If  I  believe  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  be  bad  for  the  country,  and  for 
hard-working  Americans  like  you  and  those 
close  to  you,  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
present  that  argument  to  my  constituents, 
and  to  work  for  policies  more  likely  to 
reduce  inflation  and  distribute  sacrifices 
more  equitably  among  all  the  people  of  our 
Natlon. 

INFLATION  AND  CNESGT 

More  than  anything  else,  Americans  want 
to  see  inflation  brought  under  control. 
Those  who  voted  for  President  Reagan  and 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  him  a  chance 
feel  as  they  do  because  they  are  ready  for 
tough  new  measures  to  stop  inflation.  Fine, 
let  that  be  the  standard  by  which  his  pro- 
posed new  program  must  be  Judged. 

Americans  understand,  by  now,  that  the 
deepest  cause  of  inflation  has  been  the  ever- 
rising  cost  of  oil,  and  our  Nation's  depend- 
ence on  energy  from  abroad.  The  figures  are 
staggering.  More  than  $100  billion  a  year 
flow  out  of  this  country  for  oil  imports.  At 
the  current  rate,  America  will  t>e  paying  to 
OPEC,  over  the  next  five  years,  nearly  half 
the  market  value  of  all  companies  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange— the  equiva- 
lent of  half  the  productive  capacity  we  have 
built-up  over  200  years. 

If  these  large  numbers  seem  too  abstract 
or  distant,  simply  consider  your  own  budget 
over  the  last  few  years— how  much  more 
you've  had  to  pay  for  gasoline,  home  heat- 
ing oil,  rent  increases,  food  prices  (which 
jump  partly  as  a  result  of  higher  transpor- 
tation (x>sts) — to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other 
petroleum-based  c»nsumer  products.  From 
1975  to  1981  the  price  of  home  heating  oil 
has  risen  from  $0.38  per  gallon  to  $1.31  per 
gallon— 345%!  From  1975  to  1981  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  has  risen  150%. 

Energy  price  increases  account  for  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  inflation  rate 
and  are  a  principal  contributor  to  double- 
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digit  inflation.  And  yet.  President  ReAgui 
has  now  decontrolled  the  price  of  oil  and  Is 
urging  the  immediate  decontrol  of  natural 
gas— two  outrageously  inflationary  actions. 

Rising  oil  prices  have  already  reduced  the 
average  real  spending  earnings  of  American 
working  families  below  1972  levels,  an  ero- 
sion which  will  only  be  Intensified  by  decon- 
trol. The  impact  of  natural  gas  decontrol 
will  be  even  more  inflationary  to  our  per- 
sonal and  national  budgets.  Residential  con- 
sumers will  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  more 
for  natural  gas  every  year.  For  every  dollar 
increase  we  pay  in  our  heating  bills,  we  will 
pay  three  dollars  more  for  price  increases  in 
goods  and  services  that  consume  natural 
gas.  Across  the  country  industries  and  many 
small  businesses  will  be  hurt  by  the  sharp 
and  unavoidable  price  Increases. 

Decontrol  will  also  cause  an  increase  in 
unemployment  and  a  decline  in  productiv- 
ity. It  will  accelerate  and  intensify  the  drain 
of  billions  of  dollars  from  energy-consuming 
sUtes  ($275  billion  from  the  16  Northern 
states)  to  the  producing  states  and  to  other 
producing  nations. 

Decontrol  will  bring  enormous  hardship 
to  users,  but  it  will  be  another  bonanza  for 
the  major  oil  companies.  Since  1972  profits 
from  the  top  20  oil  companies  have  in- 
creased 404%!  If  natural  gas  is  decontrolled 
immediately,  oil  company  profits  will  in- 
crease to  the  point  that  the  combined  prof- 
its of  a  dozen  giant  oil  companies  will  equal 
the  combined  profits  of  at  least  900  of  the 
Fortune  1000  Industrials.  The  President's 
decisions  to  decontrol  oil  and  gas  make  one 
wonder  Just  who  his  program  is  intended  to 
beneflt. 

Tax  Cuts:  Who  will  they  help  and  what 
will  they  achieve? 

The  issue  of  who  will  benefit  from  the 
Reagan  tax  program  and  whether  or  not  it 
will  really  control  inflation  also  arises  re- 
garding the  President's  proposed  tax  cuts. 
The  answers  appear  equally  distressing. 

In  dollar  terms,  close  to  50%  of  the  sav- 
ings made  possible  by  the  proposals  will  go 
to  the  top  10%  of  American  income-eam- 
era— who  already  benefit  from  extraordi- 
nary tax  loopholes  and  shelters. 

The  other  90%  may  never  really  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut  at  all.  Many 
families  will  actually  be  paying  more  taxes 
in  1982  as  a  result  of  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases. And  for  many  more  Americans,  par- 
ticularly in  New  York  City,  what  is  gained 
in  tax  relief  may  well  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
social  service  budget  cuts  and  the  inflation 
caused  by  oil  decontrol.  How  much  will  you 
be  saving,  for  example,  if  subway  fares  go 
up  as  a  result  of  decontrol,  to  say  nothing  of 
food  and  health  care? 

The  across-the-board  tax  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  sound  equitable,  but  in 
reality  they  slant  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
wealthy. 

A  family  with  an  income  of  $200,000  a 
year  stands  to  save  $30,000  under  the 
Reagan  tax  plan.  The  benefits  to  most 
middle-class  families  will  essentially  be 
offset  by  Inflation  coupled  with  effect  of 
being  pushed  into  a  higher  tax  bracket. 

The  Administration  justifies  this  ap- 
proach by  assuming  that  upper  income  tax- 
payers will  invest  their  Ux  windfalls  in  proj- 
ects which  create  economic  growth  and  new 
Jobs.  But  isn't  it  Just  as  likely  that  the  well- 
to-do  will  decide  to  spend  their  additional 
income  on  leisure  activities— a  video  cassette 
recorder,  an  extra  vacation— or  a  second 
house  (for  additional  tax  breaks)?  If  this 
does  happen,  which  many  economists  be- 
lieve is  probable,  the  result  will  be  still  more 
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inflation  and  a  still  greater  federal  deflcit. 
What  then?  More  budget  cuts  from  pro- 
grams to  help  those  already  suffering  most 
from  inflation? 

Not  only  are  these  tax  cuts  going  to  help 
the  wealthiest  Americans,  but  the  theory 
which  seeks  to  Justify  this  approach  is  en- 
tirely untested.  No  one  knows  where  the  ad- 
ditional income  for  the  rich  will  end  up.  No 
one.  even  the  Administration's  strongest 
supporters,  can  give  us  any  concrete  eco- 
nomic data  to  assure  the  policy's  success. 
The  President's  own  Counsellor.  Edwin 
Meese.  has  only  been  able  to  say,  "it's  80% 
psychological".  What  we  have  then  is  not  a 
prudent  economic  policy  but  a  risky  psy- 
chology experiment,  underwritten  by  those 
who  will  bear  the  burden  of  its  cost  and 
would  suffer  the  disaster  of  its  failure. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  tax  cut.  it  should  be  tar- 
geted more  carefully  to  help  the  most  needy 
regions  and  groups  of  the  nation.  Decontrol 
of  oil.  for  example,  will  provide  windfall  rev- 
enues for  the  oil-producing  states  of  the 
Sunbelt  at  the  expense  of  the  oil-consuming 
sUtes  of  the  Northeast  and  Middle  West. 
Tax  cuts  should  be  directed  to  offset  such 
inequities  and  to  encourage  investment  in 
energy-efficient  new  enterprises.  Tax  cuts 
can  be  sophisticated  instruments  for  equity 
and  investment.  But  the  Reagan  approach 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  these  possibilities, 
so  single-minded  is  its  intention  simply  to 
provide  more  disposable  income  for  the 
well-to-do. 

When  combined  with  the  policy  of  oil-de- 
control, the  tax  program  increases  still  fur- 
ther the  evidence  that  the  Reagan  tax  plan 
will  work  less  to  ease  the  burden  of  inflation 
on  hard-working  Americans  than  to  provide 
windfall  profits  to  the  wealthy. 

The  defense  of  this  approach,  made  by 
Administration  economists,  is  that  benefits 
to  upper  tax  bracket  Americans  will  ulti- 
mately "trickle  down "  to  the  more  needy. 
(That's  a  little  like  spying,  if  there's  more 
cake  for  the  few.  there'll  be  more  crumbs 
for  the  many.) 

In  my  view,  hard-working  and  hard- 
pressed  Americans  need  more  than  a  "trick- 
le" of  relief,  anyway.  So  perhaps  you  can 
begin  to  understand  why  I  am  having  such 
misgivings  about  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic plan. 

THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

The  situation  only  appears  more  grave 
when  you  consider  the  Administration's 
plan  for  increasing  defense  spending. 

If.  as  the  President  believes,  government 
spending  is  the  prime  cause  of  inflation, 
what  exactly  is  one  to  make  of  his  proposal 
to  increase  military  expenditures  by  around 
200  billion  dollars  over  the  next  five  years? 
The  sum  is  staggering— the  most  expensive, 
peace-time  military  buildup  in  our  history, 
more  money  than  we  spent  for  the  entire 
Vietnam  War.  By  1986.  under  this  plan. 
Americans  will  be  paying  1.4  trillion  dollars 
in  taxes  for  defense!  Is  this  really  what  we 
need  at  a  time  when  Inflation  is  barely 
under  control? 

Military  spending  is  not  only  inflationary, 
it  offers  no  long-term  socially  useful  invest- 
ments for  Americans.  Whatever  one  thinks 
about  government  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams, they  do  have  the  effect  of  helping 
hardworking  citizens  deal  with  the  cost  of 
basic  necessities— food,  health  care,  housing 
and  energy.  Military  spending  has  no  such 
broad  social  consequences.  And  its  major 
beneficiaries,  as  with  oil  decontrol  and  the 
tax  cut  programs,  are  once  again  the  largest 
corporations. 
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I  have  supported  military  appropriations 
in  the  past— after  fighting  to  cut  waste  and 
senseless  systems  of  nuclear  overkill.  Our 
conventional  forces  do  need  to  be  strength- 
ened. Security  at  home  and  legitimate  ideals 
and  interests  abroad  make  national  defense 
a  necessity.  But  we  are  already  spending  too 
much  on  the  wrong  kind  of  defense— bring- 
ing us  no  greater  real  security.  It's  hard  to 
Justify  additional  military  spending  to 
Americans  whose  lives  are  getting  more  and 
more  burdened  as  our  economy  falters— 
quite  apart  from  the  incredible  danger  to 
the  entire  world  posed  by  the  number  of  nu- 
clear super-weapons  already  in  place  and 
targeted. 

BUDGET  CUTS  FOR  SOCIAL  SPENDING 

Oil  decontrol ...  tax  cuU  for  the  affluent 
.  .  .  massive  increases  in  military  spending— 
all  of  it  likely  to  increase  inflation,  all  of  it 
likely  to  increase  the  economic  burdens  on 
hard-working  Americans. 

I  think  you  can  understand  why.  given  all 
this,  I  find  the  President's  plans  to  cut 
social  spending  so  unjust. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  is  heartless; 
his  Intentions  are  honorable.  But  the  theory 
behind  his  proposed  budget  cuts  is,  in  my 
view,  deeply  misguided.  Government  spend- 
ing for  social  programs  is  not  the  basic 
cause  of  inflation.  It  is  being  sold  that  way 
to  the  American  people,  (even  while  mili- 
tary and  energy  spending  is  allowed  to  in- 
crease). But  it's  Just  not  true. 

As  Chairman  of  a  House  Government  Op- 
erations subconmiittee,  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  government  waste,  studied  it  for  years 
.  .  .  documented  it  .  .  .  done  something 
about  it.  It's  a  problem.  It's  got  to  be  con- 
trolled. There  are  budget  cuts  which  would 
do  that,  and  I  would  support  them. 

Huge  Increases  in  the  price  of  oil  and  food 
have  produced  a  vicious  circle  of  price  and 
wage  hikes.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In 
turn,  has  tightened  credit,  thereby  inhibit- 
ing investment.  As  a  result,  people's  doubts 
about  the  future  have  increased  dramatical- 
ly, encouraging  them  to  spend  and  borrow 
as  much  as  they  can  as  long  as  they  can. 

This  too  is  a  simplified  explanation  of  a 
complex  problem.  But  it  does  take  into  ac- 
count a  number  of  inflationary  conditions 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  federal 
spending  for  social  programs.  Cutting  the 
budget  won't  stop  oil  prices  from  going  up 
as  a  result  of  decontrol  or  OPEC  price 
hikes.  It  won't  stop  runaway  health  care 
costs.  It  won't  offset  the  Inflationary  effect 
of  military  spending,  or  greater  consumer 
spending  if  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program  choose  to  spend  rather 
than  Invest  their  windfalls.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  calculated  that 
cutting  $20  billion  from  the  federal  budget 
would  bring  down  inflation  by  only  one  half 
of  one  percent,  at  best.  Hardly  the  answer. 

The  budget  cut  cure  Is  the  wrong  medi- 
cine, being  administered  to  the  wrong  pa- 
tients. Who  presently  suffers  most  from  in- 
flation? The  poor,  the  111.  the  elderly,  the 
Jobless,  the  working  class  citizens  of  big 
cities.  How  does  President  Reagan  intend  to 
ease  their  burden?  By  cutting  those  very 
programs  which  are  barely  making  it  possi- 
ble for  these  same  groups  to  hold  on  at  all. 
It's  Just  not  right. 

THE  UNKINDEST  CUTS  OP  ALL 

The  President  has  proposed  83  major  pro- 
gram cuts.  After  careful  study,  it  is  clear 
that  a  number  of  these  programs  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Necessary  to  bare  sub- 
sistence.  No   frills.   Simple   human   needs. 
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without  which  whole  families  could  just  go 
under. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  Enough  to 
eat,  for  oneself  and  one's  children.  A  room 
or  two  to  live  in.  Some  kind  of  job.  or  a 
minimum  income  for  those  who  can't  find 
one.  Health  care,  if  you  become  ill.  Afford- 
able transportation,  to  get  to  work,  or  look 
for  work,  or  send  the  kids  to  school.  In 
short,  the  means  to  secure  food,  housing, 
energy,  health  care— the  very  areas  of  life 
where  inflation  has  hit  the  hardest,  and 
where  the  Reagan  budget  wlU  hit  harder 
still. 

A  careful  look  at  the  President's  budget 
cuts  reveals  an  attack  on  that  most  basic 
human  right  of  all—  Preedom  from  want", 
in  the  words  of  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. 

These,  then,  are  the  programs  I  intend  to 
fight  to  save,  as  the  Congress  prepares  to 
consider  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  cuts. 

Mass  Transit.  The  high  cost  of  oil  has 
made  clear  the  need  for  inexpensive,  energy 
efficient  transportation— particularly  mass 
transit.  Yet  the  President  would  eliminate 
operating  subsidies  and  grants  for  such  sys- 
tems. Elimination  of  this  aid  will  mean  a 
major  fare  increase  for  New  York  City  with 
no  improvement  in  services. 

Conservation.  The  high  cost  of  fuel  hits 
the  poorest  citizens  the  hardest.  Oil  will 
never  get  cheaper.  Yet  the  President  would 
cut  funds  for  research  and  development  and 
conservation,  while  allowing  the  price  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  to  increase  through  decon- 
trol. 

Subsidizing  Housing  and  Rent  Contribu- 
tions. The  Reagan  plan  would  reduce  the 
number  of  federally  subsidized  housing 
units  by  13  percent— and  increase  tenant 
contributions  from  25  to  30  percent  of  their 
income.  This  would  affect  as  many  as  30.000 
New  Yorkers. 

Medicaid.  Millions  of  people  are  healed 
and  lives  saved  because  Medicaid  helps  pay 
health  care  costs  for  those  who  simply 
cannot  afford  them  when  stricken  with  ill- 
ness. At  the  very  time  when  such  costs  are 
going  though  the  ceiling  from  inflation. 
President  Reagan  would  put  a  cap  on  Medic- 
aid granu  to  the  states.  The  result  will  be 
that  poor  people  will  be  denied  medical 
treatment  by  hospitals  and  doctors  until 
their  conditions  deteriorate  critically.  This 
simply  cant  be  allowed  to  happen  in  the 
world's  wealthiest  and  presumably  most 
humane  nation. 

CETA.  Jol>s  produce  revenue  and  reduce 
welfare  costs.  Yet  President  Reagan  would 
entirely  abolish  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act— the  nation's 
largest  public  service  job  program.  The 
result  in  New  York  City  for  example,  will  be 
to  add  approximately  11,500  people  to  the 
welfare  rolls,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  city  and  state. 

Disability  Insurance.  The  Social  Security 
System  provides  payments  for  disabled 
workers.  The  President's  program  would 
reduce  eligibility  and  cut  benefits  by  $2.75 
billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Food  Stamps.  President  Reagan  would 
deny  400.000  Americans  this  most  basic 
form  of  assuring  minimum  nutrition. 

Child  Nutrition.  Since  1946  the  govern- 
ment has  been  committed  to  eliminating 
child  malnutrition.  School  lunch  programs 
are  essential  to  that  effort. 

I  will  listen  carefully  as  the  case  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  made  in  Congress.  To 
aim  for  such  a  goal  in  the  future  is  sensible, 
but  not  if  the  burden  is  to  fall  on  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  while  energy,  tax  and  de- 
fense policies  benefit  giant  corporations. 
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If  cut  we  must,  there  are  other  areas  the 
Congress  might  look  at  more  carefully:  mili- 
tary spending,  above  all;  synthetic  fuels  and 
nuclear  energy;  interstate  highway  con- 
struction; certain  farm  subsidies;  water  proj- 
ects; and  a  whole  range  of  tax  subsidies  for 
multinational  corporations,  particularly  the 
oil  companies. 

What  is  at  stake,  finally,  are  the  priorities 
of  social  policy.  And  what  is  clear  is  that  the 
Reagan  Administration's  budget  is  giving 
lowest  priority  to  programs  to  help  Ameri- 
cans in  need,  and  highest  priority  to  build- 
ing weapons  of  war.  I  intend  to  fight  against 
this  decision. 

.      PROSPECTS  IN  CONGRESS 

Let  me  close  with  some  straight  talk  about 
how  the  Reagan  budget  will  be  treated  in 
Congress.  Many  Democrats  also  favor  major 
budget  cuts.  Even  if  some  are  skeptical 
about  their  overall  economic  effect,  they  be- 
lieve such  action  is  psychologically  and  po- 
litically necessary.  So  cute  there  will  be,  and 
people  will  hurt. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  strong 
fighte  on  a  number  of  the  proposed  cute  1 
have  singled  out  as  my  own  priorities  for 
strong  opposition.  We  have  a  chance  with 
some.  And  Congress  will  probably  not 
accept  major  elemente  of  the  Reagan  tax 
plan,  either  In  ite  emphasis  on  tax  breaks 
for  the  most  wealthy  Americans,  or  in  ite 
three-year  mandate. 

Finally,  there  will  be  those  of  us  who  will 
be  working  to  put  forward  elemente  of  an  al- 
ternative plan  for  recovery— a  long-term 
plan  to  relieve  inflation,  rebuild  our  indus- 
trial base,  create  secure  jobs,  and  see  to  it 
that  benefite  and  sacrifices  are  distributed 
more  fairly  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country. 

But  there  are  alternatives  to  the  Reagan 
plan.  And  they  must  be  developed  further 
and  articulated  more  effectively  by  men  and 
women  who  are  looking  to  the  future  with- 
out despair  or  a  failure  of  nerve. 

Among  these  promising  avenues  of  reform 
are  such  policies  as:  mandatory  energy  con- 
servation and  development  of  safe  new  al- 
ternatives to  petroleum:  price  and  wage  con- 
trols to  hold  down  the  cost  of  f(X)d  and 
health  care;  a  tax-based  income  policy 
which  relates  prices  and  wages  generally  to 
productivity  and  long-term  investment;  ef- 
forts to  rebuild  our  older  cities  and  indus- 
tries; greater  commitment  to  equality  for 
women  and  minorities;  credit  allowances  to 
stabilize  and  expand  the  supply  of  housing; 
new  use  of  pension  funds  for  investment  in 
socially  useful  projecte;  a  new  concept  of  na- 
tional security,  emphasizing  arms  control 
and  reduction  in  spending  for  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons;  above  all.  a  recognition  that 
government,  despite  ite  shortcomings  and 
recent  failures,  need  not  inevitably  be  the 
enemy  of  the  people  but  rather  an  instru- 
ment of  national  unity  and  economic  plan- 
ning. 

I  hope  these  remarks  on  so  broad  and 
complex  a  subject  will  give  you  a  sense  of 
how  1  will  be  approaching  this  session  of 
Congress.  An  historic  debate  is  beginning 
over  the  future  of  the  American  economy 
and  domestic  policy. 

I  have  let  you  know  my  feelings  about  the 
current  economic  and  budget  proposals. 
Now  I  would  like  to  listen  to  your  ideas  on 
these  issues  which  really  do  affect  your  lives 
and  our  country's  future. 

I  want  you  to  write  and  give  me  the  bene- 
fit of  your  thinking  on  these  vital  issues.  It 
is  important  to  me  to  hear  your  views. 

I  will  also  be  holding  town  hall  meetings 
in  Queens  during  the  middle  of  April.  I  en- 
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courage  you  to  attend  these  meetings,  speak 
out  and  to  write  me  specifically  what  you 
think.* 


A    'NEUTRAL "  LEBANON 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATtVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pros- 
pects for  an  early  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  country  of  Lebanon  grow  dinuner 
each  day.  As  tensions  appear  to  be 
mounting,  it  is  important  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  recent  events 
there  and  to  express  our  strong  desire 
that  all  parties  involved  remain  neu- 
tral and  calm.  The  following  two  arti- 
cles point  out  the  problem  for  this 
peace-loving  country— it  is  caught  in 
the  middle  of  its  own  internal  conflicts 
as  well  as  other  nations'  interests. 
WhUe  we  may  not  agree  with  all  the 
points  in  these  articles,  they  are  cer- 
tainly worth  our  noting.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  5. 1981] 

Our  Name  Has  No  Place  In  the  War  in 

Lebanon 

(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

As  Lebanon  sinks  deeper  into  ite  gathering 
night,  still  another  dangerous  incongruity 
of  our  foreign  policy  emerges. 

On  the  one  hand.  Congress  is  discussing 
holding  up  the  sale  of  the  sophisticated 
AW  ACS  radar  reconnaissance  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  major  argument  is  that 
the  Saudis  might  use  them  against  Israel  in- 
stead of  for  legitimate  defense— i.e..  use 
them  "iUegally." 

On  the  other  hand,  over  the  last  three 
weeks  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 's 
government  has  launched  more  bombing 
raids  over  all  parte  of  Lebanon  than  in  aU  of 
1980.  this  time  not  only  along  the  border 
but  also  in  the  north. 

U.S.  WEAPONS  USED 

All  of  these  were  launched  with  XJJS. 
weapons  given  under  our  mammoth  aid  pro- 
gram to  Israel  under  the  1952  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  agreement.  This  states  that 
"Israel  assures  the  O.S.  government  that 
the  arms  will  be  used  only  for  'internal  secu- 
rity.' legitimate  self-defense  of  areas  of 
which  it  is  part".  .  .  and  "that  it  will  not  un- 
dertake any  act  of  aggression  against  any 
other  state." 

Can  these  constant  raids  into  Lebanon,  in 
which  29  civUians  were  killed  in  one  day 
alone,  really  be  considered  "defensive"?  One 
is  hard  pressed  to  believe  this. 

In  1979.  the  excellent  XJJS.  ambassador  to 
Lebanon.  John  Gunther  Dean,  got  from  the 
Lebanese  government  detailed  and  meticu- 
lous information  showing  that  the  majority 
of  people  actually  killed  that  year  in  the  Is- 
raeli raids,  which  started  in  January,  were 
Lebanese  civilians— 969. 

In  addition.  175.000  Let>anese  civilians 
have  fled  the  south  since  April  of  that  year 
to  escape  the  Israeli  forces  who  had  set  up  a 
free-wheeling  Lebanese  Christian  major. 
Saad  Hadad.  to  form  a  cordon  sanitaire  be- 
tween the  Israeli  border  and  the  PLO 
forces. 
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Indeed,  in  the  recent  memoirs  of  former 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Moshe  Sharett.  he 
toM  of  a  1954  meeting  in  which  then  chief 
of  staff  Moshe  Dayan  suggested  finding 
some  such  Lebanese  Maronlte  (Christian) 
major. 

"Then."  he  quoted  Dayan.  "the  Israeli 
army  win  enter  LetMmon.  will  occupy  the 
necessary  territory,  and  will  create  a  Chris- 
tian regime  which  will  ally  itself  with  Israel. 
The  territory  from  the  Litani  (River)  south- 
ward will  be  totally  annexed  by  Israel  and 
everything  will  be  all  right." 

Several  salient  facts  need  to  be  clarified  at 
this  point.  The  Lebanese  "civil  war."  if  it  is 
that  and  not  sheer  anarchy,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christians  or  Moslems  or  Jews.  It  is 
a  war  for  sheer  power,  which  began  when 
the  Palestinian  refugees  upset  the  religious 
balance  so  carefully  nurtured  tijM^ 

Second,  nobody  is  more  moral  or  re^cruel 
than  the  others.  It  is  a  war  with  no  heroes;  x 
and  no  amount  of  modem  political  alchemy 
can  create  them. 

Third,  although  the  occupying  forces  of 
the  Syrians  have  more  than  enough  blood 
on  their  hands,  they  did  not  start  this  go- 
round.  It  was  started  when  some  of  the 
rabid  Phalangist  Christians  attaciied  a 
Syrian  guard  post  a  month  ago. 
HAic's  visrr  a  signal 

Fourth.  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig's  visit  to  Jerusalem  certainly  gave  the 
Begin  regime  the  unofficial  go-ahead  to 
enter  Lebanon  in  force.  By  refusing  to  criti- 
cize the  illegal  and  provocative  settlements 
on  the  West  Banlc  and  by  bitterly  criticizing 
Syria  (when  what  Syrians  wanted  was  the 
secretary  to  dignify  them  with  a  visit).  Haig 
left  the  way  open  for  what  is  happening 
now. 

As  a  couple  of  hundred  more  (the  num- 
bers are  not  yet  exactly  Icnown)  innocent 
people  are  killed  by  Israeli  and  Haddad's 
raids  and  artillery,  the  State  Department  is 
having  some  heated  conversations  with  the 
Israelis— but  they  are  private  and.  of  (»urse. 
they  are  too  late. 

None  of  this  is  to  excuse  the  senseless 
bloody  brutality  of  the  various  Arab  forces 
in  Lebanon  (at  last  count,  there  were  at 
least  six  full  armies  fighting  indiscriminate- 
ly). 

Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the  AW  ACS  planes 
should  be  or  not  be  sold  to  the  Saudis,  for 
that  is  a  complicated  decision. 

Nor  is  it  to  say  that  the  Israelis  do  not 
have  the  right  to  bomb  and  fight  in  Leba- 
non, if  that  seems  in  their  defensive  interest 
against  Palestinian  terrorism. 

But  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  time  to  malce  one 
distinction  (nrucial  to  future  peace  and  the 
U.S.  role  in  the  area:  The  bombing  and 
fighting  should  not  be  done  in  our  name. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Not  that  some  Israelis  and  some  American 
hardliners  are  not  calling  upon  the  adminis- 
tration to  accept  the  crisis  as  the  first 
Soviet-inspired  test  of  Ronald  Reagan's  will. 
They  see  Syria,  a  Soviet  client,  flexing  its 
muscle  in  Lebanon  and  moving  into  a  new 
position  that  challenges  Israel's  previous 
command  of  the  skies  and  support  of  the 
Christians,  and  they  demand  that  Mr. 
Reagan  respond  in  a  way  showing  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of. 

It  could  come  to  that,  but  so  far,  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  credit,  it  has  not.  He  has  implicitly 
accepted  that  there  is  more  to  the  crisis 
than  a  Soviet-Syrian  probe  of  his  mettle. 
There  is,  for  instance,  some  Christian  el- 
bowing in  Lebanon  and  some  pre-election 
pulling  and  hauling  In  Israel.  Mr.  Reagan 
got  Mr.  Begin,  the  Israeli  prime  minister,  to 
put  off  attacking  the  new  Syrian  missile  po- 
sitions in  Lebanon.  He  summoned  rumpled 
and  reliable  Philip  Habib  out  of  retirement 
and  sent  him  to  try  to  turn  the  clock  back  a 
month  or  two. 

This  is  well.  The  longtime  design  of 
Syria's  President  Assad,  as  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, appears  to  be  to  tuck  Lebanon  into 
a  "Greater  Syria"— a  development  that 
Israel  would  be  justified  in  regarding  as 
strategically  disadvantageous.  At  the  same 
time,  the  instinct  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  is 
to  strengthen  Israel's  cormection  to  Leba- 
nese Christians,  in  order  to  keep  Syrians 
and  Palestinians  on  edge,  and  this  is  a  devel- 
opment that  Syria  is  justified  in  regarding 
as  to  its  strategic  disadvantage. 

To  frame  the  problem  this  way  is  to  sug- 
gest the  solution:  a  neutral  Lebanon.  It  is 
necessarily  a  long-term  goal,  but  all  outsider 
diplomacy  must  be  measured  by  how  well  it 
succeeds  in  loosing  Syria's  and  Israel's  grip 
on  a  country  whose  sovereignty  both  have 
flouted  shamelessly.  "At  the  end  of  the 
day."  a  Beirut  diplomat  told  James  Mac- 
Manus  of  The  Manchester  Guardian,  "no 
one  gives  a  damn  about  Lebanon  except 
Syria,  for  historical  reasons,  and  Israel,  for 
security  reasons."  That's  not  exactly  so. 
Lebanese  give  a  damn.  But  others  have 
gotten  in  the  habit  of  denying  them  the 
right  to  sort  out  their  own  painful  affairs.* 
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WHEN  THE  ANSWER  IS  NOT  A 
BOTTLE 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
A  Nkotkal  Loahoh 
It  is  a  strange  scene  in  the  Mideast.  Israel 
and  Syria  could  go  to  war,  in  or  over  Leba- 
non, but  the  prevailing  assumption  is  that 
any  conflict  would  be  contained,  launched 
more  to  show  steel  than  to  alter  the  region- 
al balance  of  power.  The  leadership  in  both 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus  has  engaged  its 
prestige  in  a  confrontation  that  seems  acci- 
dental, even  verging  on  unnecessary,  to  out- 
side parties:  but  neither  has  geared  up  for 
full-scale  (XHnlmt.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  both  dispatched 
ranking  emissaries  to  the  area.  but.  in 
Washington  at  least,  there  is  little  evident 
disposition  to  lend  reality  to  the  resulting 
air  of  superpower  showdown. 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"When  the  Answer  Is  Not  a  Bottle. "  by 
Patricia  Jelliffe.  presents  many  good 
arguments  for  the  approval  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  Code  of 
Marketing  of  Breastmilk  Substitutes.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  House  Resolution 
122.  the  infant  nutrition  resolution,  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Tom 
Harkin  of  Iowa,  which  expresses  con- 
gressional support  for  the  code. 

When  the  Answer  Is  Not  a  Bottle 

(In  many  parts  of  the  developing  world 
the  Incidence  of  infant  malnutrition  and  di- 
arrhea can  be  directly  linked  with  a  decline 
in  breastfeeding,  and  its  replacement  by 
wrongly  and  unhygienically  constituted 
bottle-fed  formulas.  Patricia  Jelliffe  de- 
scribes the  factors  behind  this  trend,  the  ef- 
forts to  evolve  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 
marketing  of  infant  formula,  and  some  of 


the  campaigns  underway  to  re-establish 
breast  as  best.) 

The  problem  of  malnutrition  among  in- 
fants and  young  children  has  been  empha- 
sized by  concerned  health  workers  and  nu- 
tritionists for  many  decades.  However,  the 
problem  of  marasmus  linked  with  the  use  of 
improperly  administered  infant  formulas 
has  only  begun  to  attract  world-wide  inter- 
est in  recent  years.  Careful  scrutiny  of  the 
mechanisms  leading  to  mounting  morbidity 
and  an  increasing  death  toll  among  young 
children  has  underlined  the  need  for  action 
programs  both  at  international  and  national 
levels  to  counteract  faltering  trends  in 
breastfeeding  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Around  10  million  cases  of  infant  malnu- 
trition, often  accompanied  by  diarrhea, 
occur  yearly  in  the  developing  countries  as  a 
direct  or  indirect  result  of  a  mother  ceasing 
to  breastfeed  her  child.  A  number  of  social 
and  economic  trends  have  contributed  to 
the  problem.  These  include  rapid  urbaniza- 
tion and  its  accompanying  disruption  of 
family  life-styles,  unemployment  and  the 
low  purchasing  power  among  the  poorest 
strata  in  society  which  prevents  families 
from  being  able  to  obtain  enough  of  the 
right  food  to  provide  a  suitable  diet  for 
mothers  and  infants.  But  three  main  Influ- 
ences have  accelerated  the  decline  in  breast- 
feeding and  the  parallel,  and  unprecedent- 
ed, increase  in  infant  malnutrition. 

THE  HEALTH  PROITSSION 

Health  professionals'  lack  of  training  in 
nutrition  has  now  been  recognized  world- 
wide, and  breastfeeding  especially  has  been 
neglected.  The  physiology  of  lactation  and 
emphasis  on  the  important  prolactin  and 
sensitive  letdown  reflexes  are  not  stressed. 
Nor  are  the  dangers  of  separating  the 
mother  and  child  at  birth,  and  of  introduc- 
ing pre-lacteal  feeds  such  as  glucose  water 
or  formula,  which  satiate  the  newborn's  ap- 
petite and  thereby  discourage  the  vigorous 
suckling  needed  to  assure  successful  breast- 
feeding. 

Training  programs  have  equally  omitted 
to  point  out  the  wide  differences  between 
the  composition  of  bovine  and  human  milk, 
and  that  the  latter  is  adapted  to  fit  the 
needs  of  each  individual  baby;  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  minerals  such  as  iron,  zinc  and 
calcium  is  superior  from  human  milk:  and 
that  breastfeeding  has  child  spacing  and 
anti-infective  effects.  In  the  light  of  this 
lack  of  training  and  of  the  lack  of  resources 
available  for  health  care,  the  health  services 
have  failed  to  assume  their  responsibilities 
m  the  context  of  breastfeeding  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  sound  infant  feeding  practice. 
Thus  they  have  left  open  the  field— a  field 
into  which  the  infant  fcKxl  industry  has  en- 
ergetically stepped. 

THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

For  many  years  the  manufacturers  of 
infant  food  products  have  been  vigorously 
promoting  milk  formulas  as  well  as  juices, 
cereal  pr(xlucts  and  pureed  food  for  use  in 
the  early  months  of  life  throughout  the  de- 
veloping world.  Marketing  practices  have  in- 
cluded using  company  employees  to  distrib- 
ute free  samples  of  milk  to  mothers  in  hos- 
pital and  on  home  visits,  as  well  as  booklets, 
leaflets,  and  free  feeding  bottles.  These 
items  are  also  distributed  to  members  of  the 
health  profession,  although  the  literature 
varies  for  each  audience  in  terms  of  the  so- 
phistication of  the  messages  and  the  type  of 
advice  given.  Many  infant  products  are  ad- 
vertised in  medical  and  paedlatric  journals, 
and  milk  firms  have  a  high  visibility  at  pae- 
diatric  congresses.  In  certain  quarters,  the 
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overall  impression  reinforces  the  idea  that 
bottle  feeding  may  be  a  simpler,  more 
modem  and  convenient  method  of  child 
feeding,  and  nutritionally  equivalent  to  bio- 
logical feeding. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  health  profession 
that  under  certain  conditions,  bottle  feeding 
may  be  necessary.  If  the  infant  is  an  orphan 
and  no  surrogate  lactating  relative  exists,  if 
a  mother  is  severely  ill  or  does  not  wish  to 
breastfeed,  there  may  be  no  alternative.  But 
among  the  poorest  and  least  knowledgeable 
strata  within  many  societies,  bottle  feeding 
is  hazardous  for  the  very  young.  Environ- 
mental sanitation  standar<js  may  be  very 
low,  and  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and 
sterilization  ill-appreciated.  It  may  also 
prove  Impossible  for  a  low-income  family  to 
afford  to  buy  sufficient  formula  to  bottle 
feed  a  three-month  old  infant  with  the  mix 
at  an  adequate  nutritional  concentration. 
This  can  cost  between  25  and  93  per  cent  of 
the  father's  daily  working  wage.  Even  in  sit- 
uations where  the  family  may  be  able  to 
afford  adequate  supplies  of  formula,  it  may 
be  unhygienically  administered.  A  recent 
study  by  Autret  and  Miladi  in  wealthy  Arab 
countries  has  shown  that  the  frequent  inci- 
dence of  marasmus  is  related  to  the  in- 
creased availability  of  foreign  milk  products 
on  local  markets,  and  that  cases  of  infant  di- 
arrhea are  now  prevalent  as  infants  do  not 
benefit  from  breastmilk's  protective  effect. 

WORKING  WOMEN  AND  LEGISLATION 

In  some  developing  countries,  increasing 
numbers  of  women  are  entering  the  work 
force,  professional  women  with  skills  as  well 
as  others  employed  in  factories,  in  paid  agri- 
cultural jobs,  in  the  construction  industry 
or  as  domestic  servants.  Some  countries 
have  adhered  to  the  International  Labour 
Organization  Coventions  related  to  working 
women.  These  allow  12  weeks  maternity 
leave,  intended  as  six  weeks  prepartum  and 
six  postpartum,  but  which  in  many  cases 
can  be  taken  at  the  woman's  discretion, 
after  delivery  if  preferred,  to  ensure  the  es- 
tablishment of  lactation.  The  conventions 
also  establish  lactation  benefits,  which  enti- 
tle a  working  woman  to  take  two  half  hour 
remunerated  nursing  breaks  during  the  day 
in  breastfeeding  facilities  (crCches)  on  the 
premises  or  nearby. 

Many  of  these  requirements  although  leg- 
islatively enacted  are  not  adhered  to  by  em- 
ployers. Creches  may  not  be  provided,  or 
may  be  far  away  from  the  workplace,  or 
preferential  hiring  of  male  employees  may 
become  the  rule.  When  crCches  are  pro- 
vided, mothers  may  be  hesitant  to  leave 
their  children  in  the  unhygienic  surround- 
ings of  an  undersUffed  facility.  Alternative- 
ly they  may  not  want  to  travel  for  several 
miles  in  an  overcrowded  bus  in  which  the 
risk  of  infection  for  the  child  is  high. 

THE  CLAMOtnt  ABOITT  BREASTPEEDIHC  BBGIIIS  TO 
GROW 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  pregnant 
and  nursing  women  have  been  much  empha- 
sized in  the  last  decade.  Health  profession- 
als and  nutritionists  have  drawn  attention 
through  numerous  publications  to  the  peril- 
ous condition  of  the  bottlefed  infant  in  poor 
communities  within  developing  countries. 
For  20  yeare  (1950-1970)  their  work  did  not 
receive  wide  support,  but  by  1973/74  the 
World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  had 
begun  to  give  a  much  needed  impetus  to  the 
continuing  battle  to  promote  the  age-c'd 
method  of  biological  infant  feeding. 

During  the  1970s  mounting  concern  began 
to  be  expressed  both  by  members  of  th° 
health  profession  and  by  consumer  groups 
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and  voluntary  activists  about  the  marketing 
practices  used  in  developing  countries  to 
promote  infant  formula  and  other  foods. 
The  inducements  to  use  infant  feeding  prod- 
ucts offered  to  members  of  the  health  pro- 
fession, such  as  the  distribution  of  free  sam- 
ples for  use  by  disadvantaged  mothers,  were 
among  the  targets  of  the  criticism.  Some  of 
the  critics  confronted  the  companies  in 
court,  notably  the  Swiss  activist  group  Ar- 
beitsgruppe  Dritte  Welt  v.  NestU  (1974)  and 
the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood  v.  Bristol 
Myers  (1976).  These  cases  attracted  wide- 
scale  publicity.  Clearly  the  time  had  come 
to  try  and  reach  a  consensus  on  the  market- 
ing of  infant  formulas  which  could  be 
agreed  to  both  by  the  health  professionals 
and  by  the  food  industry. 

The  first  Joint  meeting  to  discuss  the  issue 
had  been  convened  in  1970  under  the  aus- 
pices of  UNICEF  and  the  Pan-American 
Health  Organization  of  the  UN  system,  and 
was  held  in  Bogota.  It  was  followed  by  simi- 
lar encounters  sponsored  by  the  UN  Protein 
Advisory  Group,  in  Paris.  New  York.  Singa- 
pore and  India.  At  the  27th  World  Health 
Assembly  (1974)  a  resolution  was  passed 
which  urged:  "all  member  nations  to  review 
the  promotional  activities  of  baby  food  com- 
panies, to  introduce  appropriate  remedial 
measures  including  a  new  look  at  promotion 
by  advertising  and  the  need  to  devise  a  code 
of  ethics  for  the  firms."  Ross  Laboratories 
had  already  devised  its  own  code:  ten  other 
companies  now  formed  an  International 
Council  of  Infant  Food  Industries  (ICIFI) 
and  formulated  another.  Both  these  codes 
of  ethics  are  general  in  nature,  and  permit 
wide  interpretation  in  their  application. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  promotion  of 
breastfeeding  as  one  strategy  to  combat  in- 
creasing infant  malnutrition  had  become  a 
subject,  therefore,  of  international  concern. 
This  led  WHO  and  UNICEF  to  co-sponsor 
an  international  "Meeting  on  Infant  and 
Young  Child  Feeding",  which  was  held  in 
Geneva  in  October  1979  and  attended  by 
over  150  participants.  These  included  repre- 
sentatives from  UN  agencies,  from  govern- 
ments, the  scientific  community,  non-gov- 
emmental  agencies,  and  the  organizations 
and  companies  of  the  food  industry.  The 
recommendations  made  at  this  meeting 
have  been  carefully  reviewed  in  further  con- 
sultations with  the  groups  concerned,  and 
as  a  result,  the  fourth  version  of  a  WHO/ 
UNICEF  Code  of  Conduct  on  the  marketing 
of  infant  formulas  has  been  forwarded  by 
WHO'S  Executive  Board  with  its  endorse- 
ment to  the  34th  World  Health  Assembly  to 
be  held  in  May  1981.  It  will  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  governments  at  the  Assembly  to 
accept  the  document  as  a  set  of  recommen- 
dations. 

THE  PROMOTION  OP  BREASTFEEDING 

In  many  countries  programmes  to  pro- 
mote breastfeeding  are  being  instituted  with 
varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Much  de- 
pends on  factors  such  as  the  existing  legisla- 
tive measures  in  force,  the  opportunities 
available  for  training,  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel a  country  has  available  for  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  existence  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations such  as  mothers'  support  groups 
and  consumer  advocates. 

Before  a  breastfeeding  campaign  can  be 
effectively  mounted,  a  community  diagnosis 
is  needed  as  to  prevailing  infant  feeding 
practices.  The  necessary  information  can  be 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  other  on-going 
surveys,  into  fertility  or  the  prevalence  of 
diarrhoea,  for  example.  A  number  of  preva- 
lence studies  on  breastfeeding  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  industrialized  countries  and  in 
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developing  countries,  as  part  of  WHO's  col- 
laborative study  on  breastfeeding,  or  as  part 
of  national  or  community  studies. 

Many  variables  have  been  examined,  in- 
cluding pre-natal  care,  type  of  delivery,  time 
of  the  first  breastfeed,  the  use  of  pre-lacteal 
feeds,  rooming-in.  and  the  management  of 
breastfeeding.  Negative  factors,  which  may 
inhibit  successful  lactation,  have  also  been 
studied:  unnecessary  sedation  of  the 
mother,  drugs  given  routinely  to  stop  lacta- 
tion, the  attitude  of  health  professionals, 
the  role  of  food  aid  which  interferes  with 
breastfeeding,  and  family  planning  advice 
particularly  where  lactation-inhibiting  oral 
contraceptives  are  involved. 

In  programmes  dating  from  1946-76,  work- 
ers concentrated  their  efforts  on  festing  the 
effectiveness  of  changing  certain  hospital 
procedures.  The  care  of  breasts  (nipple  re- 
traction, prevention  of  engorgement)  was 
encouraged,  as  was  rooming-in,  the  educa- 
tion of  parents  and  midwives,  and  early 
skin-to-skin  contact.  All  of  these  proved 
beneficial  in  helping  mothers  achieve  a 
more  successful,  and  a  longer,  lactation 
period. 

TOWARDS  A  CO-ORDINATEO  INFANT  NUTRITION 
POLICY 

In  order  to  promote  breastfeeding  effec- 
tively, a  co-ordinated  infant  nutrition  policy 
is  required  at  government  level.  This  should 
include  four  main  components:  a  public  edu- 
cation and  information  campaign  for  profes- 
sionals and  the  general  public,  using  both 
mass  media  and  material  locally  developed 
for  distribution  to  mothers'  groups:  advisory 
services  for  mothers  in  all  relevant  health 
facilities  such  as  pre-  and  post-natal  clinics 
and  maternity  and  paedlatric  wards:  legisla- 
tion in  favour  of  pregnancy  and  lactation 
benefits;  and  monitoring  of  the  food  compa- 
nies' activities  by  government  agencies  and 
consumer  groups. 

In  some  countries,  efforts  are  already  un- 
derway to  introduce  some  or  all  of  these 
components.  A  wide  variety  of  information 
and  educational  literature  has  been  devel- 
oped in  various  countries.  As  part  of  Thai- 
land's national  progranune,  for  example, 
competitions  have  been  held  to  select  post- 
ers, songs,  and  poems  which  have  been 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Paedlatric  Associations  of  certain 
countries  (USA.  Philippines)  have  strongly 
endorsed  breastfeeding,  and  new  textbooks 
have  been  developed  for  health  cadres. 

Mothers'  Support  groups  have  played  an 
important  role  in  mobilizing  women  who 
wish  to  breastfeed  but  need  information,  en- 
couragement and  support.  Many  such 
groups  exist— La  Leche  League  Internation- 
al (USA),  The  Nursing  Mothers  of  Austra- 
lia. Ammenhjelpen  (Norway).  PPI  (Malay- 
sia). Susu  Mama  (Papua-New  Guinea)— 
working  closely  with  physicians,  and  are 
well  informed  on  clinical  problems  which 
may  arise  in  the  management  of  breastfeed- 
ing. 

Some  governments  have  banned  the  ad- 
vertising of  infant  formulas  and  no  longer 
allow  milk  company  personnel  to  visit  hospi- 
tal premises.  In  Papua  New  Guinea,  the  sale 
of  feeding  bottles,  formula,  nipples  (teats), 
pacifiers  (comforters)  is  prohibited,  and 
these  items  can  only  be  obtained  on  pre- 
scription by  a  suitably  qualified  practition- 
er. Only  breast  milk  is  advertised. 

The  code  of  behaviour  of  both  personnel 
from  the  food  industry  as  well  as  that  of 
health  professionals  must  be  scrutinized. 
Careful  decisions  must  be  made  at  the  high- 
est political  level  regarding  the  importation 
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and  marketing  of  milk  foods,  fully  realizing 
the  important  losses  that  a  country  incurs 
when  women  of  reproductive  age.  not  appre- 
ciating the  benefits  of  breastfeeding,  elect 
to  bottle  feed.  There  is  no  question  that  a 
considerable  economic  loss  is  sustained  by 
their  decision,  not  to  mention  the  cos^  of 
rehabilitation  of  untold  numbers  of  unnec- 
essarily malnourished  children.  A  multiple 
strategy  must  be  put  into  effect  to  reverse 
the  declining  incidence  of  breastfeeding,  not 
least  important  in  which  is  the  adherence  of 
the  food  industry  to  the  WHO/UNICEIF 
Code  of  Conduct.  Ail  these  measures  will 
play  a  significant  part  in  whether  "Health 
for  All  by  the  Year  2000"  becomes  a  reality 
for  the  youngest  among  us,  or  remains  only 
a  dream.* 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINGS 

THEORY     AND     PRACTICE     OF 
CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

OF  mCHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  year  when  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  and  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social 
Change  decided  to  hold  nationwide 
seminars  on  the  intellectual  and  polit- 
ical legacy  of  Dr.  King,  we  consulted 
with  as  many  scholars  and  persons 
who  were  associated  with  Dr.  King 
and  the  civil  rights  movement  as  we 
could  find.  As  a  result,  the  seminars 
took  place  on  April  4—38  of  them 
throughout  the  country— and  the  dis- 
cussion that  ensued  reflected  all  as- 
pects of  King's  life  and  thought— his 
theological  training  and  religious  com- 
mitments; the  development  of  his 
basic  concepts;  his  theory  and  practice 
of  nonviolence;  his  social  and  econom- 
ic ideas;  and  his  leadership  in  the  civil 
rights  movement. 

Among  the  scholars  who  have  stud- 
ied Dr.  King's  life,  whom  we  consult- 
ed, was  Dr.  Peter  J.  Paris,  professor  of 
ethics  and  society  at  Vanderbilt  Divin- 
ity School.  In  1978  Dr.  Paris  published 
a  major  study  of  contemporary  black 
American  leaders.  "Black  Leaders  in 
Conflict"— Pilgrim  Press.  His  study  ex- 
amined four  leaders— Joseph  H.  Jack- 
son, the  distinguished  president  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 
and  pastor  of  Chicago's  Olivet  Baptist 
Church;  Malcolm  X;  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  Jr.;  and  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.— and  the  differences  that  arose 
among  them  with  respect  to  their  op- 
position to  racism.  The  four  differed 
in  their  conception  of  the  racial  prob- 
lem in  America,  the  uses  of  political 
action,  the  methods  employed  in  op- 
posing racism,  and  in  their  views  of 
the  possibilities  for  social  change.  It  is 
Paris'  belief  that  the  disagreements 
among  them  ultimately  proved  con- 
structive, and  that  out  of  the  differ- 
ences came  a  healthy,  pliu^Iistic  per- 
spective that  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  combating  racism  was  necessary. 
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The  chapter  on  Martin  Luther  King 
in  Dr.  Paris'  book  is  filled  with  valua- 
ble insight  into  Dr.  King's  political 
ideas,  and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
a  portion  of  that  chapter,  that  dis- 
cusses Dr.  King's  practice  of  civil  dis- 
obedience and  boycotts. 
Excerpts  follow: 

Black  Leaoers  in  Conflict 
civil  disobedience 

Martin  Luther  King's  respect  for  the  law 
is  well  known.  He  constantly  sought  to  con- 
vince his  followers  that  nonviolent  direct 
action  did  not  imply  any  disrespect  for  the 
Just  laws  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
always  practiced  for  the  sake  of  legal  jus- 
tice. Further,  the  method  is  justified  by  the 
American  Constitution,  which  provides  for 
legal  protest  as  the  means  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  King  opposed  all  forms  of  anar- 
chy with  a  passion  similar  to  that  with 
which  he  opposed  tyranny.  Since  he  consid- 
ered the  fundamental  problem  in  America 
to  be  the  moral  cleavage  between  the  na- 
tional practice  and  the  law  of  the  cosmos, 
and  since  the  civil  rights  movement  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  agent  for  moral  reform,  he 
advocated  a  method  for  that  reform  that  he 
could  justify  by  an  appeal  to  the  moral  law 
of  the  universe.  He  deemed  it  significant 
that  the  Constitution  was  a  document  that 
described  truths  in  accord  with  that  moral 
law.  However,  he  viewed  the  nation's  cus- 
toms and  practices  as  contradictions  of  thai 
law,  and  consequently,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  appealing  to  the  Constitution  as  a  source 
for  justifying  many  of  his  actions  since  that 
law  was  commensurate  with  the  universal 
moral  law.  In  his  estimation.  Just  laws  ought 
always  to  be  obeyed. 

But  during  the  Birmingham  campaign 
King  came  face  to  face  with  the  attempt  of 
the  legal  enforcement  agencies  to  use  the 
moral  arm  of  the  law  for  immoral  practices, 
namely,  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  moral 
social  reform  movement.  Such  a  tactic  had 
been  used  before  (most  effectively  in 
Albany)  and  had  crippled  the  movement  to 
such  a  degree  that  virtually  none  of  its  goals 
could  be  realized.  The  movement  frequently 
searched  for  a  means  of  counteraction  in- 
junctions that  were  cloaked  in  legal  frame- 
work but  that  were  aimed  at  the  perpetua- 
tion of  injustice.  Therefore,  when  the  deci- 
sion was  finally  made  to  take  an  audacious 
new  step  in  the  history  of  the  movement, 
much  prayer  and  delitieration  preceded  such 
a  move.  That  is  to  say.  King  did  not  under- 
take acts  of  civil  disobedience  in  a  casual 
way. 

"We  did  not  take  this  radical  step  without 
prolonged  and  prayerful  consideration. 
Planned,  deliberate  civil  disobedience  had 
been  discussed  as  far  back  as  the  meeting  at 
Harry  Belafonte's  apartment  in  March. 
There,  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
closest  friends  of  the  movement,  we  had  de- 
cided that  if  an  injunction  was  issued  to 
thwart  our  demonstrators,  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  violate  it.  To  some,  this  will  sound 
contradictory  and  morally  indefensible.  We, 
who  contend  for  justice,  and  who  oppose 
those  who  will  not  honor  the  law  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  rulings  of  federal 
agencies,  were  saying  that  we  would  overtly 
violate  a  court  order." 

The  reasons  King  gave  for  justifying  such 
civil  disobedience  are,  in  the  first  place, 
practical. 

"The  injunction  method  has  now  become 
the  leading  instrument  of  the  South  to 
block  the  direct-action  civil-rights  drive  and 
to  prevent  Negro  citizens  and  their  white 
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allies  from  engaging  in  peaceable  assembly, 
a  right  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. .  .  .  This  has  been  a  maliciously  effec- 
tive, pseudo-legal  way  of  breaking  the  back 
of  legitimate  moral  protest." 

Second,  the  justification  was  based  on  the 
conviction  that  the  injunction  served  Im- 
moral ends  and.  therefore,  was  Itself  immor- 
al. At  the  same  time  King  insisted  on  a  dis- 
tinction between  anarchy  and  incidental 
civil  disobedience.  The  former  represents  a 
political  philosophy,  while  the  latter  is  con- 
textually  strategic.  "We  were  not  anarchists 
advocating  lawlessness,  but  ...  it  was  obvi- 
ous to  us  that  the  courts  of  Alabama  had 
misused  the  Judicial  process  In  order  to  per- 
petuate injustice  and  segregation.  Conse- 
quently, we  could  not,  in  good  conscience. 
ol)ey  their  findings." 

Later,  in  the  "Letter  from  Birmingham 
Jail."  King  appealed  to  Augustine  as  an  au- 
thority for  offering  a  theological  justifica- 
tion for  civil  disobedience.  "The  answer  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  types  of  laws: 
just  and  unjust.  I  would  be  the  first  to  advo- 
cate obeying  just  laws.  One  has  not  only  a 
legal  but  a  moral  responsibility  to  obey  Just 
laws.  Conversely,  one  has  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  disobey  unjust  laws.  I  would  agree 
with  St.  Augustine  that  an  unjust  law  is  no 
law  at  all.' " 

Since  King  had  advocated  time  and  again 
that  those  who  acquiesce  to  evil  participate 
in  promoting  evil  and  are.  therefore,  as 
much  the  agents  of  evil  as  the  initiators 
themselves,  he  concluded  that  one  could  not 
be  moral  by  obeying  immoral  laws.  But  the 
troublesome  question  for  many  who  have 
debated  the  issue  is: 

"How  does  one  determine  whether  a  law  is 
just  or  unjust?  A  just  law  is  a  man-made 
code  that  squares  with  the  moral  law  or  the 
law  of  God.  An  unjust  law  is  a  code  that  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  moral  law.  To  put 
it  in  the  terms  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas:  An 
unjust  law  is  a  human  law  that  is  not  rooted 
in  eternal  law  and  natural  law.  Any  law  that 
uplifts  human  personality  is  just.  Any  law 
that  degrades  human  personality  is  unjust. 
All  segregation  statutes  are  unjust  because 
segregation  distorts  the  soul  and  damages 
the  personality.  It  gives  the  segregator  a 
false  sense  of  superiority  and  the  segregated 
a  false  sense  of  inferiority.  Segregation,  to 
use  the  terminology  of  the  Jewish  philos- 
opher Martin  Buber,  substitutes  an  "I-if  re- 
lationship for  an  "I-thou'  relationship  and 
ends  up  relegating  persons  to  the  status  of 
things.  Hence  segregation  is  not  only  politi- 
cally, economically  and  sociologically  un- 
sound, it  is  morally  wrong  and  sinful.  Paul 
Tillich  has  said  that  sin  is  separation.  Is  not 
segregation  an  existential  expression  of 
man's  tragic  separation,  his  awful  estrange- 
ment, his  terrible  sinfulness?  Thus  it  is  that 
I  can  urge  men  to  obey  the  1954  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  it  is  morally  right: 
and  I  can  urge  them  to  disobey  segregation 
ordinances,  for  they  are  morally  wrong."  " 

In  the  above  passage,  which  represents  his 
best  reasoning  on  the  subject.  King  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  theologians  to  support  his 
understanding  of  how  one  identifies  unjust 
laws.  He  gave  certain  examples: 

"An  unjust  law  is  a  code  that  a  numerial 
or  power  majority  group  compels  a  minority 
group  to  obey  but  does  not  make  binding  on 
itself.  •  •  • 

"A  law  is  unjust  if  it  is  inflicted  on  a  mi- 
nority that,  as  a  result  of  tieing  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  had  no  part  in  enacting  or  de- 
vising the  law.  *  *  • 
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'Sometimes  a  law  is  Just  on  its  face  and 
unjust  in  its  application." 

King  contended  that  the  breaking  of 
unjust  laws  must  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  with  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
penalty.  TYie  latter  attitude  demonstrates  a 
high  regard  for  law  in  principle. 

"One  who  breaks  an  unjust  law  must  do  so 
openly,  lovingly,  and  with  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  penalty.  I  submit  that  an  individ- 
ual who  breaks  a  law  that  conscience  tells 
him  is  unjust,  and  who  willingly  accepts  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  in  order  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  community  over  its  in- 
justice, is  In  reality  expressing  the  highest 
respect  for  law." 

Occasionally,  King  called  upon  biblical 
and  historical  examples  to  strengthen  his 
justification  of  civil  disobedience— the  refus- 
al of  Shadrach.  Meshach.  and  At>ednego  to 
obey  the  laws  of  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of 
their  loyalty  to  a  higher  moral  law;  the  re- 
fusal of  the  early  Christians  to  compromise 
their  faith  with  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  the  refusal  of  the  Greek  philos- 
opher Socrates  to  compromise  his  principles 
with  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  state;  the 
refusal  of  the  American  revolutionaries  to 
be  taxed  without  representation. 

SCHOOL  BOYCOTTS 

Most  of  the  common  arguments  opposing 
school  boycotts  were  based  on  the  premise 
that  school  children  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  oppose  the  school  system,  lest  they 
lose  respect  for  school  authorities  and 
become  disillusioned  about  the  educational 
process.  King,  on  the  contrary,  supported 
school  boycotts  that  were  undertaken  self- 
consciously in  the  spirit  of  love  and  nonvio- 
lence. In  hiB  understanding,  nobody,  includ- 
ing children,  should  l>e  encouraged  to  co- 
operate with  evil.  It  was,  he  believed,  that 
quiet  acquiescence  in  which  Black  folk  had 
been  nurtured  since  childhood  that  has 
given  them  a  false  sense  of  inferiority.  He 
thought  it  infinitely  more  noble  to  stand  up 
and  resist  evil.  Characters  formed  in  that 
mode  of  action,  if  guided  by  love  and  aimed 
at  the  realization  of  kindredship.  would 
manifest  the  kind  of  dignity  and  worth  and 
freedom  th»t  all  persons  ought  to  embody. 
The  use  of  children  in  demonstrations  also 
had  a  practical  effect;  it  aroused  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  national  observers,  who  often 
saw  them  harassed  and  beaten  by  the  perpe- 
trators of  racism.  King  was  able  to  say. 
"Looking  back,  it  is  clear  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Birmingham's  children  into  the  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  wisest  moves  we  made. 
It  brought  a  new  impact  to  the  crusade,  and 
the  impetus  that  we  needed  to  win  the 
struggle.  ■ 

In  King's  mind,  the  movement  represent- 
ed the  embodiment  of  the  moral  law.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  evil  in  children  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  moral  struggle.  Rather, 
he  praised  those  who  did  and  strongly 
heartened  others.  The  only  alternative  they 
had  was  to  go  on  submitting  to  an  evil 
system  and.  in  the  process,  to  have  their 
characters  formed  by  immoral  and  self-de- 
feating action.  Children  going  to  jail  for  a 
righteous  cause  was  a  manifestation  of  mo- 
rality itself. 

"A  significant  body  of  young  people 
learned  that  in  opposing  the  tyrannical 
forces  that  were  crushing  them  they  added 
stature  and  meaning  to  their  lives.  Negro 
and  white  youth  who  in  alliance  fought 
bruising  engagemenU  with  the  status  quo 
inspired  each  other  with  a  sense  of  moral 
mission  and  both  gave  the  nation  an  exam- 
ple of  self-sacrifice  and  dedication." 
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Over  and  over  again  King  reminded  his 
audiences  that  children  have  often  been 
used  for  evil  purposes  In  history,  and  they 
have  usually  been  the  most  damaged  victims 
of  social  injustice.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment chose  to  employ  the  energies  and 
imaginative  creativity  of  children  and  young 
people  for  constructive,  moral  purposes. 
King  was  convinced  that  the  efforts  of 
Black  children  inspired  the  emergent  white 
youth  to  take  to  the  streets  to  protest  im- 
morality. Further,  he  viewed  the  participa- 
tion of  Black  youth  in  the  movement  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  founding  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  movement  provided  a 
channel  for  the  anger  of  youth  to  be  uti- 
lized constructively  and  afforded  a  vehicle 
for  the  development  of  discipline  and  moral 
virtue.  The  youth  know  that  the  Black  and 
the  poor  live  in  a  cruelly  unjust  society.  If 
their  anger  is  not  channeled  positively,  it 
will  explode  in  the  form  of  violence.  But  if 
they  be  committed  to  the  use  of  nonvio- 
lence, they  will  aim  their  attack  against  in- 
justice and  not  against  the  lives  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  their  fellow  citizens.  They  will 
fight  against  structures  of  injustice  and  not 
against  people. 

King  had  no  problem  supporting  school 
boycotts  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago  once  he 
became  convinced  that  the  problem  was  seg- 
regation and/or  discrimination  and  that  the 
participants  in  the  boycotts  were  committed 
to  the  philosophy  of  nonviolence  as  the 
principal  mode  of  action.* 
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plagued  by  tmwarranted  aggression. 
Hostile  neighbors,  antisemitism  in 
many  pockets  of  the  world,  and  con- 
certed opposition  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  make  it  all  too  clear 
that  Israelis  still  cannot  take  their 
sovereignty  for  grant«d.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  this  aggression  has  not 
ended. 

With  the  creation  of  Israel  came  the 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  genera- 
tions of  Jews.  I  am  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  independence  of  Israel,  a 
country  made  of  a  strong  and  imique 
fabric* 


coMPETrrrvE  equity  in  fi- 
nancing GOVERNMENT 
TRANSPORT  OUTLAYS 


THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1981 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Israel  celebrated  the  33d  anniversary 
of  her  declaration  of  independence.  I 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
acclaim  the  sovereignty  of  a  people 
whose  determination  and  accomplish- 
ments are  unmatched  in  modem 
times. 

The  birth  of  Israel  was  not  an  easy 
one.  Over  a  century  ago,  a  group  of 
yoimg  courageous  Jews  left  the  lives 
they  had  known  to  return  to  the 
faraway  land  of  their  forefathers. 
Waves  of  Jewish  immigration  fol- 
lowed. These  individuals  came  from  all 
comers  of  the  world.  They  were  driven 
by  common  desires:  To  escape  from  an 
existence  marked  by  discrimination 
and  hate;  to  build  a  home  where  they 
would  be  able  to  live  with  their  herit- 
age and  religion;  to  live  in  peace. 

The  land  on  which  they  settled  was 
barren  and  arrid.  Early  settlers  were 
faced  with  the  task  of  revitalizing  an 
area  that  had  l)een  dormant  for  cen- 
turies. With  unwavering  determina- 
tion, the  early  Israelis  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  vibrant  and  fertile  Israel 
of  today. 

Following  years  of  suppression  and 
discrimination,  the  Israelis  worked 
hard  to  obtain  their  sovereignty,  de- 
velop a  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  protect  their  borders.  Israel  is  still 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  complex  questions  we  are 
dealing  with  this  year  involves  the  in- 
terrelationship between  Government 
and  the  business  community.  In  no 
area  is  the  question  more  difficult 
than  in  transportation  where  a  collec- 
tion of  regulations,  taxes,  and  subsi- 
dies have  made  the  Government  a  vir- 
tual senior  partner  in  making  serious 
policy  decisions. 

A  lot  of  us  believe  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  should  take  a  less  significant 
role,  but  there  is  some  disagreement 
on  how  we  can  best  achieve  that  goal. 
I  believe  the  recent  remarks  by 
Thomas  J.  Barta,  president  of  the 
Valley  Line  Co.,  that  were  delivered  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  last  month  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  that 
debate. 

CoMprrmvE  EQomr  nt  Financing 
GovEiuoiEWT  Transport  Outlays 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation 
Department  to  discuss  current  transporta- 
tion issues. 

This  ought  to  be  a  session  with  few  com- 
plaints. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  state.  Missouri  has 
one  of  the  most  highly  developed  networks 
of  highways,  railroads,  and  pipelines  of  any 
state  in  the  union.  It  is,  in  addition,  bor- 
dered by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers 
and  therefore  enjoys  the  competitive  pres- 
sures of  barge  transportation. 

If  Missouri's  agricultural  and  industrial 
economy  are  flourishing,  one  reason  may  be 
that  its  underlying  transport  faculties  pro- 
vide shippers  with  so  many  choices  and  with 
the  efficiencies  which  come  from  so  much 
healthy  competition. 

There  is.  I  think,  something  else  to  cele- 
brate. While  rail  and  barge  traditionally 
have  been  and  still  are  vigorous  competitors, 
in  recent  years,  we  are  noticing  an  increas- 
ing trend  to  rail-water  cooperation.  We  tend 
to  l)e  each  other's  best  customers.  Railroads 
bring  coal  and  grain  to  the  river  banks  and 
barges  take  it  from  there.  Chemicals,  fertil- 
izers and  many  other  commodities  come  up 
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from  the  Oulf  by  barfe  and  the  nUlroads 
take  the  traffic  from  the  river  bank. 

The  consumer  gains  from  transportation 
at  a  low  rate.  The  barge  lines  get  a  healthy 
chunk  of  the  business.  The  railroads  make 
more  money  out  of  better  utilization  of 
their  equipment. 

Mlsaouri  is  seeing  heavy  private  invest- 
ment going  into  transport  facilities.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  steady  growth  of  grain 
exports.  I  read  this  week  that,  according  to 
a  new  study  barges  provide  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  transportation  for  com  to  all 
export  points  in  the  n.S..  while  rail  account- 
ed for  another  36.7  percent.  Barges  were 
even  more  dominant  for  soybeans,  providing 
more  than  60.8  percent  of  the  transporta- 
tion for  all  export  shipments.  Grain  exports 
are  growing  at  the  rate  of  7  percent  a  year. 

The  rising  price  of  OPEC  oil  and  the 
urgent  desire  of  European  and  Asian  na- 
tions to  liberate  themselves  from  too  great  a 
dependency  on  oil  has  created  a  boom  in 
coal.  Along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  lie  ertough  coal  reserves  to  keep 
the  lights  burning  in  Europe  and  Asia  far 
into  the  foreseeable  future. 

Export  coal  has  been  mostly  used  in  steel- 
making  up  to  now.  But  last  year  we  began  to 
see  a  brand  new  market  for  steam  coal— coal 
to  be  used  by  electric  utilities  for  generating 
electricity  for  homes  and  industry. 

The  United  States  is  being  called  the 
"Saudi  Arabia"  of  coal  reserves  and  the 
prospects  are  for  new  markets  for  V.S.  coal 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons. 
And  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  new  traffic 
for  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  response  to  the  steady  expansion  of 
grain  exports  and  the  new  markets  for  coal 
exports,  the  barge  industry  is  pouring  new 
money  into  barge  facilities,  rail -to- water 
transfer  facilities,  new  fleets  of  barges  and 
everything  that  goes  with  continued  expan- 
sion. My  own  company  has  on  order  240 
barges  for  $78,000,000. 

Our  session  this  morning  is  intended  to 
aid  in  future  planning.  You  will  be  glad  to 
luiow  that  the  barge  lines  at  least— and  I  be- 
lieve the  railroads  too— are  committing  in- 
vestment to  meet  future  demands  for  the 
traffic. 

Whatever  private  enterprise  can  do  to 
meet  demand,  it  will  do. 

But  there  is  one  issue  which  I  believe  will 
require  the  best  thinking  of  all  of  us  in  the 
coming  decade  and  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  simply  the  extent  of  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment—the Federal  government  particu- 
larly—in transport  and  how  that  role  will  be 
financed  in  the  future. 
"]  don't  suppose  there  are  many  in  this 
room  who  do  not  support  the  President's 
program  to  reduce  the  budget,  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  the  market  place  rather  than  on 
government  regulation,  and  to  release  the 
private  energies  of  the  people  to  solve  our 
problems. 

We've  all  been  talking  long  enough  about 
reducing  the  role  of  government  and  cer- 
tainly yesterday— the  deadline  for  income 
tax  filing— was  a  reminder  if  any  were 
needed  of  the  heavy  weight  of  government 
on  all  of  us.  And  now  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  given  us  an  opportunity  and  a 
program.  We  may  think  the  details  can  be 
improved,  but  we  can  agree  with  the  trust. 

As  I  read  what  the  Administration  is 
saying,  they  are  open  to  having  their  pro- 
gram improved.  They  are  also  committed  to 
being  even-handed  in  their  approach. 

Most  of  the  transport  modes  have  been 
given  suhrtaniial   Federal  assistance   from 
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time  to  time.  Certainly  the  economy  of  Mis- 
souri has  been  a  major  beneficiary  of  the 
development  of  the  Mississippi  River 
System.  We  have  all  known  since  the  dis- 
pute over  the  reconstruction  of  Locks  and 
Dam  36  at  Alton.  Illinois  above  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  that  the  government  would  be  seeking 
increased  taxes  from  users  of  the  water- 
ways. 

Waterway  user  charges  were  adopted  in 
1978  and  began  late  in  1V80  with  a  fuel  tax 
of  4  cents  a  gallon.  This  was  to  escalate  to 
10  cents  a  gallon  by  1985.  Any  further  esca- 
lation would  come  only  after  Congress  had  a 
chance  to  consider  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  impacts  of  such 
taxes  on  local  and  regional  economies  and 
also  on  the  question  of  competitive  equity 
between  modes. 

Now  the  proposal  is  to  eliminate  any  Fed- 
eral aid  to  commercial  barge  traffic  this 
year.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  which 
would  require  user  fees  to  "provide  for  full 
recovery  of  operation  and  maintenance  and 
construction  costs"  on  the  inland  waterways 
after  Oct.  1.  1981. 

Let  me  assume  the  role  of  someone  trying 
to  sell  this  proposition  to  the  barge  industry 
and  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  seems  to  me 
I  have  to  have  assurances  on  a  number  of 
points  if  I  am  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

The  objective  is  for  barge  commercial 
traffic  to  pay  a  much  heavier  tax.  one  that 
is  7  to  8  times  the  present  tax.  In  an  econo- 
my full  of  a  variety  of  Federal  aids,  all  of 
which  have  a  competitive  effect,  there  is  no 
Justification  for  barge  commercial  traffic 
paying  a  heavy  tax  and  not  competitive  rail 
commercial  traffic.  If  I  say  to  my  friends  in 
the  barge  industry  that  all  traffic  will  pay 
and  competitive  equity  will  be  assured.  I 
remove  a  natural  objection.  If  I  say  your 
traffic  will  pay  beginning  in  October  of  this 
year,  but  aids  to  your  competitors  may  or 
may  not  be  eliminated  some  time  in  the 
future  or  their  traffic  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  as  well,  then  I  have  a  consid- 
erable problem. 

Clearly  there  must  be  firm  linkage  be- 
tween a  charge  on  barge  commercial  traffic 
and  a  charge  on  rail  commercial  traffic  for 
federal  aids  if  the  pledge  of  even-handed 
treatment  is  to  lie  observed. 

Next.  I  will  have  to  assure  my  friends  in 
the  barge  industry  that  commercial  barge 
traffic  will  not  be  charged  for  more  than  its 
proper  share  of  the  costs  of  building  and 
maintaining  the  waterways.  Navigation  is 
one  product  in  a  multi-purpose  Federal  pro- 
gram to  manage  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

Congress  set  out  on  its  water  resource  de- 
velopment program  with  many  broad  na- 
tional interest  objectives.  One  of  these  is  na- 
tional defense.  Another  is  regional  develop- 
ment, a  purpose  which  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. Besides  these  are  the  more  mun- 
dane objectives  such  as  recreation,  environ- 
mental >rotection,  fish  and  wildlife  preser- 
vation, water  supply  and  quality,  power  pro- 
duction, flood  control,  irrigation  and  indus- 
trial cooling. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  be  precise  about 
making  allocations,  but  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation is  certainly  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  convince  those  willing  to  pay  a 
heavier  tax  that  they  are  not  being  unfairly 
burdened  by  costs  which  should  be  assigned 
elsewhere. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  fuel 
tax.  but  the  legislation  introduced  gives  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  authority  to  pre- 
scribe fuel  taxes,  license  fees,  lockage  fees, 
congestion  fees,  and  charges  related  to  seg- 
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ment  costs  among  other  different  t3ri>e8  of 
taxes  as  well  as  an  uitspectfled  combination 
of  such  taxes. 

This  is  no  small  matter.  It  costs  about  $5 
million  a  year  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Missouri  River.  Traffic  is  light 
on  the  Missouri— only  l.S  billion  ton  miles 
were  performed  in  the  latest  year  for  which 
we  have  figures.  Recovery  of  that  cost 
would  require  a  charge  roughly  equivalent 
to  $4.95  per  barge  mile.  Traffic  is  far  heavi- 
er on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  charge 
there  would  have  to  be  only  27  cents  a  barge 
mile  to  recover  all  operations  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

Some  in  the  government  believe  that  a 
number  of  rivers,  the  Missouri  included, 
would  be  closed  to  traffic  under  the  seg- 
ment charge  approach.  Far  away  in  Wash- 
ington, they  have  no  problem  with  closing 
the  Missouri. 

But  clearly  some  more  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  seg- 
ment approach  before  the  executive  branch 
is  allowed  to  make  such  a  Judgment.  At  the 
same  time,  the  alternative,  requiring  com- 
mercial traffic  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to 
cross-subsidize  the  Missouri  poses  questions 
I  would  have  difficulty  in  answering. 

I  doubt  anyway,  as  a  practical  matter,  if 
anyone  can  sell  a  proposal  to  delegate  to  the 
executive  branch  the  power  of  establishing 
specific  amounts  and  levels  and  types  of 
taxes.  The  Congress  has  never  given  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  a  blank  check  of  this  kind 
and  it  may  even  be  unconstitutional  for  it  to 
try  to  do  so. 

In  the  original  waterway  tax  program  was 
a  provision  for  an  extensive  study  to  get  a 
handle  on  what  the  impact  on  localities,  re- 
gions, industries  and  agriculture  would  be  of 
various  tax  levels.  These  studies  are  in  prog- 
ress but  will  not  be  completed  until  late  in 
the  year.  They  should  be  expedited  and 
made  available  for  local  and  regional  com- 
ment and  evaluation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  fact  is  of  course  that  the  American 
genius  is  for  combining  principles  and  prag- 
matism. Increasing  Federal  revenues 
through  charges  for  Federal  activities  has 
many  supporters.  At  the  same  time,  pragma- 
tism will  tell  us  that  long  range  goals  of  na- 
tional defense,  regional  development  and 
over-riding  need  to  contain  inflation  must 
also  be  considered.  It  would  not  help  the 
public  much  to  find  that  barge  rate  in- 
creases due  to  a  heavy  tax  led  to  rate  in- 
creases by  all  their  competitors.  The  con- 
sumer might  save  something  in  government 
outlays  from  the  barge  tax  but  lose  may 
times  that  amount  from  price  hikes  else- 
where—a penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
proposition  if  ever  there  was  one. 

If  we  were  to  come  out  for  a  much  heavier 
tax,  what  would  we  get  for  it?  That's  a  very 
good  question.  In  the  White  House  before 
Christmas,  there  was  a  conference  on  coal 
exports.  Customers  from  all  over  the  world 
wanted  to  know  how  soon  the  U.S.  Seaports 
could  be  improved  to  take  ships  capable  of 
carrying  150.000  tons  of  coal.  New  expedited 
procedures  might  produce  55-foot  channels 
in  three  years,  the  conference  was  told.  The 
head  of  the  French  delegation  said  he 
thought  three  years  was  much  too  long. 

He  doesn't  know  us  very  well.  Navigation 
projects  take  so  long  to  complete— 15  to  25 
years— as  to  be  a  national  scandal. 

If  I  tried  to  sell  a  much  heavier  tax.  my 
friends  in  the  barge  industry  would  want  to 
know  how  to  expedite  the  needed  projects 
and  eliminate  those  costly  years  of  delay. 

These  are  the  questions  that  someone 
willing   to   pay   more   would   naturally   ask 
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about  a  proposal   that  increases  the  tax 

seven  or  eight  times. 
But  by  far  the  most  difficult  question  is 

the  one  over  competitive  equity.  A  tax  that 

is  demonstrably  inequiUble  is  not  only  diffi- 
cult to  sell,  but  gathers  many  enemies. 

It  is  not  so  far  clear  from  the  legislation 
Just  how  much  the  Administration  hopes  to 
collect  from  commercial  barge  traffic.  One 
figure  mentioned  on  February  18th  was 
>325  million. 

Federal  subsidies  take  many  forms,  but 
they  have  one  thing  in  common— they  all 
require  Federal  outlays  and  all  have  a  com- 
petitive effect. 

One  rail  program  alone,  officially  labeUed 
a  subsidy  in  the  Reagan  budget,  and  clearly 
having  a  competitive  effect  of  relieving  the 
railroads  of  substantial  labor  costs,  is  a  pro- 
vision for  $350  million  in  1981  and  in  1982  to 
save  the  pension  program  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry from  bankruptcy.  The  $350  million 
subsidy  appUes  indefinitely  and  the 
amounts  oould  even  be  $100  million  or  more 
higher  a  year. 

The  revised  Administration  budget  for 
1981  includes  appropriations  for  $510  mil- 
lion for  operational  assistance  to  Conrail. 
which  serves  a  region  accounting  for  over  40 
percent  of  total  U.S.  manufacturing  activity. 
Conrail  exchanges  over  70  percent  of  its 
traffic  with  western,  southern  and  other 
eastern  railroads.  Hence  the  true  benefici- 
ary of  the  Conrail  subsidy  is  the  rail  system 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  other  Federal  subsidy 
and  subsidy-effect  programs  involving  rail- 
roads. But  these  two  alone  are  in  the  revised 
budget  for  $860  million  with  no  provision 
for  recovery. 

From  the  standpoint  of  sound  economic 
and  public  policy,  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
recover  one  form  of  Federal  outlay  than  the 
other.  But  if  Federal  outlays  benefitting 
barge  commercial  freight  are  to  be  recov- 
ered, the  same  policy  should  apply  at  the 
same  time  to  rail  commercial  freight. 

The  fuel  tax  applied  to  waterways,  now  at 
the  rate  of  4  cents  a  gallon  and  rising  to  10 
cents  a  gallon  by  1985.  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  railroads. 

Any  escalation  of  the  Ux  on  each  mode 
should  keep  pace. 

If  a  fuel  tax  of  10  cents  a  gallon  were  ap- 
plied to  rail  freight,  it  would  yield  about 
$400  million,  an  amount  far  less  than  the 
annual  subsidies  of  $860  million  now  flowing 
to  railroads  from  only  two  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  huge  Federal  budget,  a  barge  tax 
linked  to  a  rail  tax  would  provide  even- 
handednest  and  consistency  and  open  up  a 
new  source  of  revenues  that  the  budget  had 
not  contemplated.  All  to  the  good. 

We  see  many  benefits  all  round.  For  the 
railroads,  the  pension  deficit  is  more  secure- 
ly funded  and  a  reasonable  interim  solution 
is  provided  for  the  Conrail  problem. 

For  the  barge  lines,  a  heavier  tax  which 
leads  to  expediting  needed  river  improve- 
ment projects  would  certainly  have  merit. 
We  hope  never  again  to  see  the  costly 
delays  we  experienced  in  the  replacement  of 
Loclcs  and  Dam  26. 

Clearly,  in  the  1980's.  we  must  come  to 
grir>s  with  the  financing  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  commercial  transportation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  program  must  be  even- 
handed. 

At  the  moment,  a  few  more  months  of  fac- 
tual research  and  evaluation  are  needed. 

It  is  more  important  to  get  it  right  than 
start  it  in  October.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 
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TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  newspapers  in  my  district. 
the  Lompoc  Record,  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  praising  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Gavin  as  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico. 

The  editorial.  I  believe,  speaks  for 
itself,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Ambassador  to  Mexico 

Off  his  performance  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  John  Gavin. 
49.  President  Reagan's  nominee  to  be  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  appears  to  be  among 
the  "best  qualified." 

He  is  far  better  prepared  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  country  to  which  he  is 
being  sent  than  most  political  and  many 
Foreign  Service  appointees. 

His  appointment  has  drawn  criticism  as 
"insulting"  from  elements  in  Mexico  which 
seize  on  any  chance  to  derogate  the  United 
States. 

Friends  in  this  country  of  Mexico's  anti- 
American  left  have  repeated  the  charge 
that,  as  an  actor  (in  40  films)  and  because  of 
his  appearance  in  a  run  commercial  on 
Mexican  television,  his  effectiveness  was 
compromised. 

UJS.  voters  last  fall  decided  that  having 
been  a  movie  actor  was  no  bar  to  high 
office. 

We  suspect  that  those  in  Mexico  opposed 
to  Gavin  fear  that  he  is  too  well  qualified 
for  the  ambassadorship.  His  mother  was 
Mexican.  He  speaks  not  only  English  but 
also  French.  Italian.  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish fluently.  He  graduated  from  prestigious 
Stanford  University  with  a  degree  in  Latin 
American  economic  history  and  has  kept  his 
knowledge  current.  He  is  a  man  who  will  not 
be  easily  misled  through  lack  of  understand- 
ing about  events  in  the  country  in  which  he 
is  to  serve  us. 

We  hold  no  special  brief  for  Ambassador- 
designate  Gavin.  But  when  we  consider  the 
inability  of  others  named  to  such  positions 
during  the  last  50  years  even  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
named  to  represent  American  interests,  his 
choice  by  Reagan  appears  outstanding. 

The  United  States  would  be  far  better 
served  if  all  our  envoys  were  similarly  pre- 
pared. 

The  failure  of  the  American  Government 
to  require  Foreign  Service  officers  to  be  at 
least  qualified  in  the  culture,  economics, 
history  and  law  of  the  nation  to  which  as- 
signed is  a  serious  deficiency,  unparalleled 
in  the  envoys  of  other  countries,  to  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere. 

Our  interests  require  direct  as  well  as  offi- 
cial contact  with  other  peoples.* 
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•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year,  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
most  particularly  our  great  city  of 
New  Orleans,  is  proud  to  host  conven- 
tions, sales  meetings,  seminars,  and 
other  gatherings  for  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's leading  companies  and  organiza- 
tions. It  is  unusual,  therefore,  that  a 
reason  can  be  found  to  single  out  any 
one  group  for  special  recogntion.  But  I 
feel  I  must  make  an  exception  this 
year. 

On  May  17.  the  66th  Annual  Inter- 
national Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Purchasing  Manac;e- 
ment  will  convene  in  New  Orleans. 
Thousands  of  top  purchasing  execu- 
tives from  throughout  North  and 
South  America,  Europe  and  the  Par 
E^t  will  meet  to  discuss  topical  issues 
affecting  the  profession.  I  think  we  all 
know  and  most  of  us  believe  that  "as 
business  goes,  so  goes  our  economy," 
and  I'm  sure  few  would  disagree  with 
the  preamble  to  that  adage;  "as  pur- 
chasing goes,  so  goes  business."  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  and  particular- 
ly encouraging  in  light  of  the  severe 
economic  challenges  that  face  this 
Nation  today,  that  the  theme  of  this 
years  NAPM  Conference  is  "Purtihas- 
ing  in  a  Changing  Economy." 

But  what  I  want  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  fact  that 
the  NAI*M,  for  more  than  60  years, 
has  been  an  active,  iruiovative,  and 
highly  positive  force  in  American  busi- 
ness. Its  programs,  and  in  fact,  its  very 
charter  have  acted  as  a  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  one  of  our  deadliest  eco- 
nomic enemies;  wasteful  spending.  It  is 
by  professionalizing  the  piurhasing 
function  in  business;  by  fostering  the 
careful  procurement  of  vital  capital 
goods  and  raw  materials  by  our  manu- 
facturers that  the  NAPM  has  helped 
stave  off  the  damaging  effects  of  infla- 
tion and  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  stability  of  our  economic 
system. 

There  are  two  particular  NAPM  pro- 
grams which  I  believe  deserve  special 
acknowledgement. 

One  of  these  is  a  monthly  report 
called  the  Purchasing  Managers' 
Report  on  Business.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  interruption  during 
World  War  II,  this  report  has  been 
published  continuously,  every  single 
month,  since  the  early  thirties.  Com- 
piled from  information  supplied  by 
purchasing  managers  in  key  industries 
in  selected  areas  of  the  country,  this 
report  has  proven  to  be  the  most  accu- 
rate   near-term    economic    barometer 
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available.  In  the  nearly  50  years  It  has 
been  Issued,  it  has  never  failed  to  accu- 
rately assess  the  current  state  of 
America's  economy. 

An  indication  of  Just  how  highly  this 
survey  is  regarded  can  be  found  in  the 
regularity  with  which  national  media, 
business  and  government  leaders  look 
to  it  for  guidance.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  recently  began  in- 
corporating data  from  the  report  in  its 
own  monthly  issuances.  Opinion-shap- 
ing business  publications  such  as  Busi- 
ness Week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  New  York  Times  anxiously 
await  the  arrival  of  each  month's 
report  and  consistently  include  it 
among  the  major  economic  news  of 
the  day. 

In  addition  to  making  this  important 
information  available,  the  NAPM  has 
addressed  another  important  issue: 
purchasing  standards.  Through  a 
unique  certification  program,  the 
NAPM  assures  that  its  members, 
which  now  number  27,000  possess  the 
very  latest  knowledge  available  in  the 
field.  Only  those  purchasing  managers 
who  have  passed  a  demanding  exami- 
nation, completed  a  4-year  course  at  a 
recognized  college  or  university,  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  have  had  at  least  3  years  ex- 
perience in  purchasing,  can  obtain  the 
certified  purchasing  manager  designa- 
tion. Those  three  letters,  CPM,  dem- 
onstrate to  employers  and  peers  that 
the  designee  has  attained  the  highest 
level  of  expertise  possible  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  this  certifi- 
cation program  helps  fight  inflation 
by  enhancing  the  skills  with  which  our 
Nation's  businesses  buy  their  goods, 
and  this  will  ultimately  mean  lower 
prices  for  consumers. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  I 
would  like  to  make  about  the  NAPM. 
It  deals  with  an  issue  that  concerns  all 
of  us.  and  to  which  many  of  us  in  Gov- 
enunent  have  been  exposed  in  recent 
years.  It  is  the  subject  of  ethics  in 
business.  This  is  an  area  that  most 
business  organizations  choose  to 
ignore,  but  that  is  much  like  playing 
the  ostrich  with  its  head  m  the  sand. 
The  NAPM.  on  the  other  hand,  has 
taken  a  totally  responsible  view  and 
addressed  business  ethics  directly.  It 
has.  for  many  years,  actively  and 
openly  sought  the  aid  of  business  and 
industry  management  in  formulating  a 
unified  ethical  code  to  govern  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  doing  so.  it  has  courageously 
faced  up  to  an  incredibly  sensitive 
issue,  and  has  helped  all  of  business 
take  giant  steps  toward  finding  solu- 
tions to  this  inherent  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Purchasing  Management  is, 
indeed,  a  very  special  organization.  Its 
efforts  within  the  purchasing  profes- 
sion, the  positive  impact  of  its  pro- 
grams on  our  Nation's  economy  and 
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general  welfare,  and  the  individual 
contributions  of  many  of  its  members 
as  leaders  in  business  and  government, 
are  highly  commendable.  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  its  66th 
Annual  International  Conference  in 
New  Orleans  to  voice  my  support  for 
the  purpose  and  programs  of  the 
NAPM.* 
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HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 
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•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  for  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  the  Heritage 
Foundation's  Backgrounder.  The  arti- 
cle, "The  Reagan  Economic  Program: 
Selected  Budget  Cuts,"  outlines 
budget  reforms  in  many  entitlement 
programs  as  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant step  in  reducing  uncontrolled 
growth  of  Government  spending.  I  ask 
careful  consideration  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  Germanis. 

The  Reagan  Economic  Procram:  Selected 
Budget  Cuts 

Several  income  maintenance  programs 
now  considered  largely  by  Washington 
budget-cutters  could  be  substantially  re- 
vised to  eliminate  many  unintended  and  du- 
plicative benefits,  without  harming  the 
truly  needy,  according  to  a  Heritage  Foun- 
dation economist. 

In  a  recently  released  study  of  President 
Reagan's  economic  program  and  selected 
budget  cuts.  Peter  G.  Germanis  examines 
the  uncontrolled  growth  in  recent  decades 
of  such  programs  as  Social  Security.  Disabil- 
ity Insurance.  Black  Lung  Benefits.  Unem- 
ployment Compensation,  and  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance.  He  points  out  how  many  of 
them  no  longer  meet  their  initial  objectives, 
duplicate  other  social  programs,  and  funnel 
benefits  to  recipients  who  have  not  even 
demonstrated  genuine  need. 

Among  Germanis'  recommendations  are: 

Elimination  of  the  Social  Security  "mini- 
mum benefit."  This  benefit  currently  stands 
at  $122  a  month  and  is  paid  regardless  of 
the  beneficiary's  past  earnings  history. 
Many  recipients  have  had  short  work  peri- 
ods in  covered  employment  or  low  earnings 
histories  because  they  were  employed  for 
many  years  in  the  federal  government,  thus 
qualifying  for  big  civil  service  pensions. 
Since  those  who  legitimately  qualify  for  aid 
under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  (the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled) 
almost  always  receive  more  than  this  $122. 
elimination  of  the  minimum  benefit.  Ger- 
manis says,  could  remove  the  "double-dip- 
pers" who  draw  both  Social  Security  and 
civil  service  pensions— at  an  estimated  sav- 
ings of  $1.3  billion  in  1982. 

The  Social  Security  "Student  benefit" 
should  be  eliminated.  As  of  1965.  Social  Se- 
curity payments  have  been  payable  to  un- 
married students  between  ages  18  and  21  (in 
1972  the  upper  limit  was  extended  to  22) 
whose  parents  are  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. These  benefits  were  added  at  a  time 


when  the  Social  Security  fund  had  adequate 
reserves. 

Germanis  says  that  payments  to  adult  stu- 
dents are  neither  fair  nor  necessary,  since 
they  are  not  based  on  a  student's  ability  to 
pay  for  education  costs,  but  on  the  earnings 
histories  of  his  parents.  "This  perversion  of 
the  system  results  in  inversely  relating 
benefits  to  need.  Moreover,  (it)  may  have 
the  adverse  effect  of  inducing  a  number  of 
older  workers  to  retire  earlier,  allowing 
their  children  to  become  eligible  for  these 
benefits." 

Since  federal  aid  to  college  students  has 
grown  enormously  in  recent  years,  Ger- 
manis says,  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
justified  in  proposing  to  eliminate  the  bene- 
fit by  refusing  any  new  participants  and  by 
reducing  current  student  payments  by  25 
percent  a  year.  "Savings  of  $1  billion  could 
be  realized  by  1982.  and  as  much  as  $7  bil- 
lion by  1986."  he  says. 

Disability  insurance  restrictions  should  be 
tightened.  Payments  of  disability  benefits 
have  grown  dramatically  since  1970,  with 
costs  rising  by  500  percent  and  the  number 
of  ctises  by  800  percent.  A  study  by  L.  Scott 
Muller  reported  in  1972  that  44  percent  of 
disability  beneficiaries  also  received  benefits 
from  other  sources  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
ability. Furthermore,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reports  that  more  than  500.000 
current  beneficiaries  may  be  receiving  pay- 
ments despite  no  longer  being  disabled. 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposes  re- 
quiring a  claimant  to  have  worked  at  least 
six  of  the  last  13  quarters,  and  would  create 
a  "megacap"  that  would  limit  the  benefits 
from  public  sources  to  a  level  not  exceeding 
the  worker's  prior  after-tax  earnings,  ad- 
justed for  inflation. 

Germanis  notes,  "A  disabled  worker 
should  not  be  limited  by  the  amount  of 
benefits  he  receives  from  other  sources.  If  a 
worker  is  receiving  extra  benefits,  it  is  pre- 
sumably because  he  has  given  up  part  of  his 
income  in  the  past  to  insure  against  possible 
disability.  A  'magacap'  may  be  denying  the 
worker  benefits  rightfully  due  him.  The 
(disability  insurance)  formula,  however, 
does  contain  a  redistrubative  element, 
which  should  be  replaced  by  a  proportional 
benefit  structure,  thereby  ensuring  an  equi- 
table return  on  all  contributions.  If  this 
were  applied  to  all  public  programs  provid- 
ing compensating  for  disability,  a  'megacap' 
would  not  be  necessary." 

Black  Lung  benefits  should  be  financed 
entirely  by  the  coal  industry.  The  fund  is 
theoretically  financed  by  a  tax  on  coal  pro- 
duction, which  is  50  cents  per  ton  for  under- 
ground coal  production  and  25  cents  per  ton 
for  surface  mined  coal.  The  claims  against 
trust  fund,  however,  have  produced  a  three- 
year  deficit  of  $956  million  at  the  end  of 
Fiscal  "year  1980,  which  are  currently  fi- 
nanced by  loans  from  the  Treasury. 

"The  trust  fund's  insolvency  is  largely  due 
to  liberalized  eligibility  standards  that  allow 
coal  miners  to  receive  benefits  even  if  X- 
rays  show  no  signs  of  black  lung  disease." 
Germanis  points  out.  "A  study  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reported  that  in  one 
sample.  88  percent  of  the  claimants  were 
either  not  disabled  or  could  not  prove  they 
had  a  disease."  He  says  that  consumers  and 
producers  of  coal  should  be  made  to  carry 
the  full  burden  of  the  trust  fund,  internaliz- 
ing the  tax  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  opti- 
mal quantity  of  coal  is  produced. 

Unemployment  compensation  should  be 
reconstructed  so  that  "extended  benefits" 
are  provided  only  to  areas  plagued  by  high 
unemployment.     The      Federal-State     Ex- 
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tended  Unemployment  Act  of  1970.  enacted 
to  give  additional  assistance  to  unemployed 
workers  during  periods  of  high  sUte  or  na- 
tional unemployment,  authorizes  the  exten- 
sion of  benefits  at  the  regular  weekly 
amount  for  an  additional  13  weeks  when- 
ever the  unemployment  rate  among  insured 
workers  rises  above  some  state  or  national 
"triggering  level.'  When  the  national  trig- 
ger is  "on,"  all  states,  even  those  with  rela- 
tively low  unemployment,  become  eligible 
for  the  extended  benefits. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed 
eliminating  the  national  trigger  and  raising 
the  state  trigger  level.  Although  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  desirable  from  an  equity 
and  efficiency  standpoint,  Germanis  says, 
"they  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  extended 
t>enefits  program  should  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely. The  original  purpose  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  to  provide  tempo- 
rary relief.  The  Program  is  not  suited  to 
correct  long-term  structural  problems." 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  eligibility 
should  be  determined  by  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance (TAA)  was  introduced  in  1962  to  assist 
workers  suffering  from  increased  Imports, 
which  were  a  direct  result  of  government 
policies  aimed  at  the  liberalization  of  inter- 
national trade.  TAA  benefits  supplement 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  by  pro- 
viding 70  percent  of  a  worker's  former  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  and  tend  to  discourage 
workers  from  seeking  employment  in  more 
stable  industries. 

"Since  employers  pay  no  supplemental 
tax  for  laying  off  workers  who  would  receive 
TAA  benefits,  an  employer  may  find  it  prof- 
itable to  lay  off  workers  during  a  slack 
demand,  assuming  that  relatively  generous 
TAA  benefits  will  induce  a  worker  to  wait  to 
be  rehired  rather  than  actively  search  for  a 
new  job."  Germanis  says. 

Germanis  endorses  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration proposal  to  extend  TAA  benefits 
only  to  those  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  regular  unemployment  compensation 
and  to  limit  the  size  of  payments.  But  he 
further  suggests  that  workers  be  required  to 
show  that  U.S.  international  trade  liberal- 
ization (as  opposed  to  market  inefficiencies 
or  escalating  wage  demands)  was  the  single 
most  important  t;ause  of  their  layoff. 

"To  further  this  goal,  the  role  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  should  be  returned  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  all  too  often  demon- 
strated a  bias  in  favor  of  organized  labor, 
many  of  whose  members  are  TAA  recipi- 
ents." Germanis  suggests. 

"Several  programs  now  considered  un- 
touchable' by  the  administration  often 
award  large,  unearned  benefits  to  recipients 
regardless  of  need,"  Germanis  concludes. 
"As  a  result,  many  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  programs  may  be  even  better  off  than 
the  taxpayers  financing  them.  For  this 
reason,  the  administration  should  extend  its 
budget  reform  to  these  areas  as  well,  while 
maintaining  its  present  position  of  protect- 
ing the  truly  needy." 

A  recent  poll  conducted  by  Sindlinger  and 
Company.  Inc..  of  Media.  Pennsylvania  for 
The  Heritage  Foundation  appears  to  sup- 
port this  call  for  additional  budget  reform. 
This  poll  revealed  strong  support  for  the 
Reagan  economic  program,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  spending  cuts.  In  fact,  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  polled  said  they 
thought  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
ductions in  government  spending  were  "too 
low." 
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The  Heritage  Foundation  is  a  non-parti- 
san public  policy  research  institute.* 


CITY  HONORS  MS.  IRENE 
SARGENT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27,  the  citizens  of  Oakland  will 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  its  community 
leaders  and  goodwill  ambassadors:  Ms. 
Irene  Sargent.  In  fact,  Mayor  Lionel 
Wilson  and  the  Oakland  City  Council 
have  declared  that  date  "Irene  Sar- 
gent Day." 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  mayor, 
the  council,  and  the  civic  and  commu- 
nity leaders  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
individual.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
recap,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, some  of  the  tremendous 
strides  she  has  taken  in  her  many 
years  of  civic  and  business  activity. 

A  native  Californian.  Ms.  Sargent  is 
the  owner  of  Irene  Sargent's  Coutier 
Fashions.  Aside  from  directing  this 
very  prosperous  business,  she  has  de- 
voted substantial  amounts  of  her  time 
to  community  service.  She  has  served 
on  the  boards  of  I»rovidence  Hospital, 
the  Oakland  Symphony  Association, 
and  the  Oakland  Ballet,  and  the  com- 
mimity  relations  board  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  She  has  also  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  San  Antonio  (Oakland) 
area  youth  project.  Starting  as  a  vol 
imteer  for  this  community-based 
group,  she  is  now  a  member  of  its 
board  of  trustees  and  executive  board. 

On  her  many  business  trips,  she  has 
,taken  the  opportunity  to  promote  the 
virtues  of  Oakland,  and  she  has  been 
called  upon  to  play  hostess  to  visiting 
dignitaries  l)ecause  of  her  experif-nces 
internationally.  I  call  upon  m.v  col- 
leagues to  study  this  record  of  active 
commimity  involvement  and  join  with 
the  residents  of  Oakland  in  honoring 
Ms.  Irene  Sargent.* 


AIRMEN  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
DEDICATED 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 
*  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  armiversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  I  was  proud  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  dedication  of  its 
Airmen  Memorial  Building  on  May  3. 
1981. 

The  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association. 
once  a  dream,  has  long  since  become  a 
reality.  A  reality  with  a  membership 
of  over  156.000.  Although  now  a 
highly    recognized    member    in    the 
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league  of  military  associations.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  take  a  look  back  at 
how  AFSA  came  into  existence  20 
years  ago.  and  its  phenomenal  growth 
over  the  past  10  years. 

The  association  had  its  start  on  May 
3,  1961,  when  a  group  of  sergeants  in- 
corporated AFSA  as  a  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration here  in  Washington.  With  bor- 
rowed funds,  they  obtained  offices  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  immediately 
began  recruiting  enlisted  members, 
thus  organizing  the  first  association 
open  to  all  enlisted  grades.  Everything 
started  falling  in  place  for  the  associ- 
ation by  early  1973.  For  the  first  time, 
they  had  a  headquarters  manager  and 
a  working  lobbyist  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  the  halls  of  the  Pentagon.  At  this 
time  AFSA  became  a  strong  member 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Military  Organiza- 
tions, which  represents  600.000  mili- 
tary members  and  the  Uniformed 
Services  Retired  Group,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  made  up  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations representing  more  than  3 
million  members.  Wives  and  depend- 
ents were  brought  into  AFSA  in  1974 
with  the  adoption  of  the  auxiliary  and 
they  now  number  more  than  27,000.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Air  Force 
Sergeants  Association's  international 
headquarters  now  rests  on  2  acres  of 
land  just  inside  the  beltway,  in  subur- 
ban Maryland  within  my  congressional 
district. 

A  miniature  United  Nations-like 
building,  surrounded  by  flags  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  U.S.  Air 
Force,  AFSA,  Auxiliary,  Maryland,  Air 
National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve 
and  the  major  air  commands  is  a  most 
impressive  site. 

Planning  is  currently  underway  for  a 
first  floor  Airmen  Hall  of  Fame.  Once 
completed  it  will  house  a  comprehen- 
sive museum  of  artifacts  and  other 
historical  items  reflecting  the  history 
of  enlisted  men  and  women. 

As  AFSA  President  Lewis  J.  Spence 
proudly  pointed  out.  "This  is  the  first 
monument  dedicated  to  the  enlisted 
men  and  women  who  have  served  our 
Nation  and  placed  their  lives  on  the 
line  for  its  defense." 

Just  two  figures  need  be  mentioned 
to  measure  the  success  of  an  associ- 
ation founded  Just  20  years  ago.  The 
Air  Force  Sergeants  Association's 
membership  now  numbers  156.000. 
their  annual  budget  is  nearly 
$3,500,000  and  I  applaud  AFSA's  suc- 
cess.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 
*  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  very  short  period  the 
people  of  America  and  the  world  anx- 
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iously  await  as  another  world  leader 
fichts  for  his  life. 

If  such  a  thing  can  be  measured,  the 
assassination  attempt  on  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
mankind,  continues  the  disturbing 
trend  of  violence  against  our  interna- 
tional leaders.  It  is  unbelievable  that 
someone  would  attempt  to  end  in  vio- 
lence a  life  devoted  to  peace. 

BIr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  reli- 
gion a  person  might  follow,  there  is 
universal  agreement  that  John  Paul  II 
is  a  man  of  concern,  a  man  of  convic- 
tion, a  man  of  respect,  a  man  of  God. 
His  message  to  the  world  is  not  one  of 
discord  and  violence,  but  one  of  har- 
mony and  love.  Let  us  all  unite  as  we 
did  when  tragedy  struck  our  leader. 
President  Reagan,  and  pray  for  the 
sanctity  of  life  and  for  a  renewed 
commitment  to  world  peace  for  all  in- 
dividuals.* 


FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  METRIC 
CONVERSION  ACT.  WHERE  DO 
WE  STAND? 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
a  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  in  past  years,  this  week.  May  10-16. 
1981.  has  been  designated  National 
Metric  Week. 

This  annual  observance  is  a  week 
used  to  educate  the  public  and  call 
their  attention  to  the  reality  that  the 
metric  system  is  being  used  more  and 
more  in  our  country. 

In  observance  of  National  Metric 
Week  and  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
Congress  and  public  aware  of  how  vol- 
untary metric  conversion  is  proceed- 
ing. I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  time  a  recent  U.S. 
Metric  Board  executive  summary  of  a 
larger  study  entitled.  "Five  Years 
After  the  Metric  Conversion  Act. 
Where  Do  We  Stand?" 

The  report  follows: 
PrvB  Ybaks  Arm  thk  Mrvic  Cohvkrsion 
Act.  Whkxx  E>o  Wk  Stamd? 

HISTORY  OP  MXrmiCATIOIf  IN  THE  Dif  ITED 
STATES 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  indus- 
trial nation  that  does  not  formally  use  a 
metric  system  of  measurement  as  the  pri- 
mary system.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  over 
one-half  of  the  world's  nations  employed 
metric  measures.  Then,  most  of  the  remain- 
ing nations  followed,  with  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  the  last  large  industrial  nations 
which  have  converted  entirely  or  committed 
themselves  to  a  metric  system. 

Use  of  metric  measures  has  been  author- 
ized in  America  since  1866.  Through  the 
Treaty  of  the  Meter  (late  ISOOs).  the  U.S. 
declared  the  new  metric  standards  to  be  the 
Nations'  "fundamental  standards."  Yet.  the 
topic  of  metric  usage  and  particularly  the 
principle  of  a  national  policy  requiring  the 
use  of  metric  measurement  units  have  con- 
tinued to  be  controversial.  In  1966.  the  U.S. 
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Congress  authorized  a  study  of  the  metric 
system  and  Its  role  in  the  U.S.  The  report  of 
that  study,  published  in  1971,  sUtes  that, 
since  the  nation  Is  already  "drifting  to 
metric  with  no  national  plan  to  help  the  sec- 
tors of  our  society  and  guide  our  relation- 
ships abroad,  a  carefully  planned  transition 
In  which  all  sectors  participate  voluntarily 
Is  preferable." 

Partially  as  a  result  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  study  and  a  spirit  of 
compromise  and  sensitivity,  coupled  with 
considerable  debate  and  discussion,  the  U.S. 
Congress  enacted  and  President  Ford  signed 
into  law  the  Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975. 
The  principal  operative  concept  of  the  Act 
is  its  focus  and  emphasis  on  a  process  of  vol- 
untary conversion  to  and  voluntary  use  of 
the  metric  system.  No  timetable  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Act,  nor  is  there  the  implica- 
tion of  a  national  policy  supporting  conver- 
sion. The  Act  does,  however,  established  a 
national  policy  of  coordinating  and  assisting 
in  the  planning  for  the  voluntary  use  of  the 
metric  system. 

The  U.S.  Metric  Board.  esUblished  by  the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  of  1975,  is  directed 
by  the  Congress  to  coordinate  voluntary 
conversion  activities  In  the  United  States. 
Since  one  of  its  charges  is  to  collect,  analyze 
and  publish  information  about  the  extent  to 
which  metric  measurements  are  used 
throughout  U.S.  society,  the  Board  initiated 
a  survey  of  large  businesses  which  was  fin- 
ished in  early  1980.  This  survey  determined 
the  status  and  Intentions  of  the  largest  U.S. 
manufacturing  and  mining  firms,  designated 
as  the  Fortune  1000.  Two  hundred  and  two 
firms  were  selected  through  a  probability 
sampling  process  to  be  representative  of  the 
Fortune  1000.  Of  the  202  surveyed.  130  (64 
percent)  responded  with  useful  data.  Not  all 
questions  were  answered  by  all  130  respond- 
ents: thus,  the  basis  for  each  issue  discussed 
below  varies  somewhat.  However,  through- 
out the  analysis,  the  basis  is  adequate.  The 
overall  response  rate  is  good  for  a  survey  of 
this  type.  This  response  rate  coupled  with 
the  probability  sampling  procedure  support 
inferences  derived  from  the  sample  data 
and  applied  to  the  population  of  the  For- 
tune 1000  firms. 

The  survey  covered  a  range  of  topics,  in- 
cluding the  numl>er  of  companies  producing 
metric  products  and  providing  metric  serv- 
ices, the  proportion  of  total  sales  (foreign 
and  domestic)  that  are  of  metric  products, 
the  extent  of  planning  underway  for  the  use 
of  the  metric  system  in  industry,  inhibitions 
affecting  metrication,  and  expectations  for 
the  future.  This  summary  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  survey  results  more  complete  In- 
formation is  available  from  the  U.S.  Metric 
Board. 

The  summary  contains  discussions  of 
three  forms  of  metric  products:  "hard,"  re- 
ferring to  products  that  are  designed  and/or 
manufactured  using  metric  dimensions: 
"soft,"  referring  to  products  that  are  de- 
signed and/or  manufactured  using  custom- 
ary dimensions  but  for  which  the  metric 
equivalents  are  provided  (soft  metric  is  also 
called  "dual  labeling"):  and  "hybrid,"  refer- 
ring to  products  that  use  combinations  of 
metric  and  customary  parts  or  components. 
The  phase  "metric  product"  is  reserved  in 
this  summary  for  unspecified  products  that 
are  either  soft,  hard,  hybrid,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  two  or  all  three. 

THE  LEVEL  OP  METKIC  COITVERSION  VARIES 
WIDELY 

In  terms  of  sales,  products  displaying 
metric  equivalents  (soft  metric)  are  the 
most  common,  far  outweighing  the  sale  of 
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products  manufactured  in  metric  unlta  only 
(hard  metric)  or  in  a  combination  of  metric 
and  customary  units  (hybrid  metric). 

Of  the  firms  that  produce  at  least  one 
metric  product  (estimated  to  be  63  percent 
of  all  large  firms),  almost  one-half  Indicate 
that  at  least  some  of  their  products  are  de- 
signed and/or  manufactured  as  hard  metric. 
A  larger  proportion  of  these  firms,  nearly 
three-fourths,  provide  soft  metric  products. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  firms  producing  at 
least  one  metric  product  provide  hybrid 
products.  Since  firms  can  produce  soft, 
hard,  hybrid,  or  any  mix  of  products,  the 
percentages  overlap. 

METRICATION  ACTIVITY  AMONG  LARGE 
MANUPACTURXKS 

The  sale  of  metric  products  accounts  for 
32  percent  of  the  total  net  sales  of  the 
firms'  products.  Manufacturing  companies 
seem  to  have  found  that  metrication  is  im- 
portant in  order  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kets since  48  percent  of  their  exported  sales 
involve  metric  products,  compared  to  29  per- 
cent of  domestic  sales.  The  first  500  firms 
have  converted  somewhat  more  extensively 
to  metric  than  have  the  second  500.  FV>r  the 
largest  500  firms,  one-third  of  sales  involve 
metric  products,  compared  to  24  percent  of 
sales  for  the  second  500  firms. 

PLANNING  AND  COORDINATION  BEGINS,  BUT  AT  A 
LOW  LEVEL 

Over  half  of  the  companies  have  begun 
planning  or  coordination  for  metrication  in 
the  form  of  at  least  one  metric  related  activ- 
ity such  as:  Corporate  planning  (e.g.,  issuing 
a  metric  policy,  appointing  a  metric  coordi- 
nator): coordination  with  industry  and  gov- 
ernment (e.g.,  cooperative  planning):  and 
operational  activities  (e.g.,  training  employ- 
ees). 

The  number  of  companies  Involved  in  in- 
dividual planning  and  coordinating  activi- 
ties is  limited.  About  one-third  of  the  firms 
have  begun  c(x>rdinating  metrication  with 
others  In  their  industry  (36  percent)  ap- 
pointed a  metric  coordinator  (35  percent), 
or  are  conducting  R&D  activities  in  metric 
language  (33  percent).  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  least  often  mentioned  activity  (of 
the  set  of  18  activities  chosen  for  investiga- 
tion) was  budget  funds  for  metric  activities 
(11  percent). 

The  data  suggest  that  corporate  metric 
planning  and  coordination  activities  have 
not  changed  much  over  the  past  few  years. 
The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
earlier  (1978)  Identified  11  (as  compared  to 
18  in  this  study)  specific  metric  activities 
that  appear  to  be  useful  in  preparing  for 
conversion.  Extent  of  involvement  increased 
in  four  of  the  nine  activities  analyzed  by 
both  the  GAO  and  this  study.  Conversely, 
implementation  of  the  remaining  five  activi- 
ties either  decreased  (three)  or  remained 
constant  (two). 

Companies  that  sell  metric  products  also 
appear  to  have  low  involvement  in  the 
metric  coordinating  and  planning  activities. 
A  small  number  of  metricating  companies 
either  have  no  plans  for  conducting  any 
metric  activities  (17  percent)  or  have  activi- 
ties planned  but  not  in  progress  (6  percent). 
Most  of  the  non-metricating  companies 
have  no  plans  (60  percent)  or  some  planning 
(19  percent).  It  is  possible  that  planning  and 
coordination  are  not  perceived  to  be  neces- 
sary for  metric  conversion,  particularly 
since  soft  metric  conversion  is  the  mode. 

WHAT  ABOUT  NEW  PRODUCTS,  NEW  EQUIPMENT? 

About  34  percent  of  new  products  are 
using  metric  designs,  of  which  about  16  per- 
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cent  are  soft  metric.  IS  percent  are  hard, 
and  the  remainder  hybrid. 

Also,  overall  estimates  suggest  that  equip- 
ment and  facilities  with  metric  production 
capability  are  planned  for  future  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  daU  suggest  that  acquisitions  of 
equipment  and  facilities  with  metric  capa- 
bility will  increase  over  time.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  firms  plan  on  adding  some 
metric  capability  within  the  next  five  years. 
Beyond  1986.  all  new  equipment  and  facili- 
ties acquired  by  about  41  percent  of  the 
firms  are  expected  to  have  metric  produc- 
tion capability. 

LAWS  AND  (KlVERNItENT  RECITLATIONS  ARE  SEEN 
AS  IMKDIMKNTS  TO  METRICATION 

About  a  third  of  the  firms  perceive  laws 
and  regulations  as  inhibiting  voluntary  con- 
version to  the  metric  system.  When  com- 
pared with  the  GAO  data,  the  perceptions 
of  legal  impediments  to  metrication  has.  at 
least  for  the  Fortune  500.  increased  some- 
what in  the  past  few  years.  Likewise,  coordi- 
nation with  government  bodies  about  metri- 
cation has  increased  in  the  same  period. 
These  two  trends  suggest  that  perceptions 
of  legal  impediments  may  be  directly  relat- 
ed to  government  coordination:  i.e..  in- 
creased coordination  may  create  or  influ- 
ence increased  perceptions  of  legal  impedi- 
ments. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  previous  work  of 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board  is  supported  by  the 
observations  of  the  present  study.  The 
Board  found  that  an  "analysis  of  the  nature 
of  measurement  units  as  they  are  imbedded 
in  laws  and  regulations  indicates  that  gener- 
ally legal  barriers  ...  do  not  exist.  However, 
there  are  many  cases  where  measurement 
units  Imbedded  in  laws  and  regulations 
appear,  superficially,  to  present  legal  bar- 
riers to  the  use  of  metric  units  or  to  the  In- 
troduction of  metric  sizes."  This  study  con- 
firms that  perception  of  the  existence  of 
barriers. 

REASONS  TO  mrhicate 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  companies 
decide  to  begin  metric  conversion.  Many  of 
these  are  reflected  by  the  large  proportion 
of  metric  foreign  sales.  Companies  who 
export,  convert  products  to  meet  interna- 
tional standards  and  the  demands  of  foreign 
customers.  Domestically,  some  Industry 
wide  groups,  such  as  health  related  indus- 
tries, traditionally  use  metric  meas- 
urements, or  are  becoming  metricated  via 
industry  standards  or  coordination.  For  In- 
stance, one  executive  said  his  company  has 
converted  as  part  of  an  industry  effort  co- 
ordinated by  a  trade  institute.  Another 
simply  gave  "Industry  practice"  as  the 
reason  for  metrication.  Other  companies 
find  the  metric  system  to  be  more  efficient. 
"We  acknowledge  the  simplicity  of  metric 
dimensioning"  said  one  official,  "and  believe 
it  will  ultimately  reduce  engineering  and 
manufacturing  errors  and  design  time." 

Finally,  some  firms  are  looking  to  the 
future.  Specifically,  an  executive  whose 
company  uses  dual  labeling  stated,  "soft 
metrication  can  be  beneficial  as  a  first  step 
in  familiarizing  our  operators  with  the 
metric  system."  One  company  "anticipates 
future  requirements  of  customers  in  the 
U.S." 

FACTORS  INHIBITING  METIUCATION 

Nearly  nine  of  ten  firms  refer  to  at  least 
one  inhibiting  factor.  Customers  not  making 
the  demand  is  the  most  important  factor 
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(about  51  percent  of  the  firms  cite  it).  One 
executive  stated  that  his  firm  is  waiting  be- 
cause "our  customers  show  no  desire  for  a 
metric  product."  Industrywide  standards 
was  the  next  most  important  factor,  cited 
by  almost  30  percent.  A  respondent  indicat- 
ed that  "until  changes  are  made  in  our  in- 
dustry and  with  others  we  work  with,  a 
change  is  not  feasible."  In  short,  the  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  expressed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  leading  firm  who  said:  "We 
will  go  metric  when  everyone  else  does." 

Metrication  is  perceived  by  many  as  a 
costly  and  time  consuming  venture  because 
employees  are  not  now  trained  to  use  the 
metric  system,  equipment  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed, and  numerous  other  operational 
concerns  are  Involved. 

Although  much  of  the  metrication  occur- 
ring now  is  in  an  effort  to  compete  on  for- 
eign markets  or  In  response  to  customer 
demand,  coordination  on  metric  matters  be- 
tween customers  and  suppliers,  at  both  the 
Individual  firm  and  Industry-wide  levels,  ap- 
pears limited.  For  example,  most  of  the 
firms  seeing  customer  demand  as  an  inhibit- 
ing factor  have  not  queried  customers  to  de- 
termine their  Interests.  Alternatively,  most 
of  those  who  have  surveyed  their  customers 
report  customer  concern  as  an  Inhibiting 
factor.  Similarly,  about  half  of  the  compa- 
nies querying  suppliers  report  suppliers  as 
an  obstacle  to  metrication.  (It  is  not  possible 
to  state  whether  perceptions  of  Inhibiting 
factors  preceded  or  followed  customer  and 
supplier  surveys.) 

Much  of  the  domestic  metric  activity 
seems  to  be  in  response  to  customer  demand 
or  industrywide  practice.  The  matter  of  co- 
ordination at  these  levels  may  play  a  major 
role  In  the  future  of  metrication,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  practice  itself,  but  the  pace  at 
which  it  will  occur. 

WHEN  MIGHT  METRIC  CONVERSION  TAKE  PLACE 

Ten  years  Is  the  estimated  median  time 
frame  for  conversion  under  current  volun- 
tary conditions.  Many  firms  feel  that  this 
period  could  be  shortened  to  about  three 
years  if  considerable  pressure  were  to  be  ap- 
plied by  customers,  suppliers,  or  industry 
groups,  although  metrication  within  eight 
years  is  the  time  period  preferred  by  one- 
half  of  the  companies.  Some  companies  say 
that  even  under  pressure  they  will  never 
become  metric,  suggesting  that  metrication 
may  never  fully  reach  across  all  Industries. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Metrication  is  taking  place  in  industry  and 
indications  are  that  there  wUl  be  a  gradual 
Increase  of  the  production  of  metric  goods 
over  time.  More  new  products  are  being  de- 
signed in  metric  units  and  more  equipment 
and  facilities  capable  of  metric  production 
are  expected  to  be  acquired.  These  changes 
seem  to  be  occurring  concurrently  with 
little  pressure  from  suppliers  and  customers, 
a  lack  of  industry-wide  standards,  and  con- 
cerns for  legal  and  other  impediments.  All 
things  considered,  it  seems  that  10  years 
will  see  a  notable  increase  in  metricated 
companies.  The  apparent  limited  planning 
and  coordination  activities  for  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  metric  system  is  perplexing 
and.  if  true  may  result  in  increased  costs, 
disruption,  inefficiencies,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  disutility.* 
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GEN.  OMAR  BRADLEY— GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOITTB  CAROLINA 
IK  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  was 
mourned  by  people  across  our  Nation. 
He  served  his  country  admirably 
throughout  his  life  and  career,  as  a 
military  leader.  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  private 
citizen  and  we  have  been  weakened  by 
his  loss.  As  a  (xjmmander.  he  was  con- 
cerned for  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
his  men.  He  was  known  for  developing 
strategies  that  minimized  casualties 
and  the  title  "doughboy's  general"  was 
a  tribute  to  the  feelings  his  men  felt 
for  him. 

In  addition  to  being  a  military  man. 
he  was  also  a  man  of  much  thought- 
fulness  and  wisdom.  He  attempted  to 
steer  us  from  those  paths  which  would 
lead  our  Nation  to  war.  Although  he 
was  a  grand  soldier,  he  was  a  man  who 
believed  in  peaceful  solutions  to  oiu- 
problems. 

General  Bradley  won  an  endearing 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  and 
fellow  countrymen  through  his  profes- 
sional achievements  and  the  warmth 
of  his  personality.  Such  a  man  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  I  rise  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley. 

I  would  like  to  submit  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  State  Newspa- 
per, Columbia.  S.C.  on  General  Brad- 
ley which  offers  insight  to  his  wit  and 
wisdon.  and  challenges  us  to  be  con- 
scious of  our  actions.  I  commend  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  appear  in  the  Recobd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Bradley  Death  Thins  American  Hero 
Ranks 

The  ranks  of  authentic  American  heroes 
of  World  War  II.  1941-45.  are  thinned  once 
more  with  the  death  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley. He  died  of  a  heart  attach  Wednesday 
night  in  New  York  City  at  the  age  of  88. 

A  plain-spoken,  unimposlng  figure,  he  did 
not  physically  fit  the  hero's  mold.  He  came 
from  Clark.  Mo.,  and  sounded  a  lot  like 
Harry  Truman.  And  like  the  late  President. 
Omar  Bradley  was  decisive,  tough  and  com- 
manding. 

General  Bradley  graduated  in  the  Class  of 
1915  from  West  Point,  and  was  a  classmate 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who  was  later  to 
give  him  command  of  the  greatest  American 
force  in  history.  As  a  young  Army  officer. 
Bradley  missed  combat  in  World  War  I.  and 
once  said  he  spend  the  rest  of  the  years 
until  World  War  II  apologizing  for  that. 

The  media  have  been  full  of  General 
Bradley's  biography,  so  well  not  repeat  it 
except  to  note  the  high  point  of  his  career 
was  command  of  American  forces  in  Oper- 
ation Overload,  the  landing  in  Europe  on 
June  6.   1944.  He  was  subsequently  given 
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command  of  the  1.300.000-m«n  ai>t  U£. 
Army  Oroup  that  helped  to  liberftte  Eiirope. 

Woven  into  those  events  Is  a  fucinmting 
story  of  personal  and  professional  conflicts 
between  Biaenhower  and  the  British  hero. 
Field  Marshal  Montgomery.  Ike  was  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  but  Montgomery 
believed  a  Briton  should  have  the  leading 
role  in  the  battle  of  Europe. 

Ike  sent  a  list  of  12  generals  to  Oen. 
George  C.  Marshall,  the  army  chief  of  staff 
in  Washington,  to  select  a  principal  com- 
mander In  Europe,  and  Marshall  picked 
Bradley.  Ike  was  later  to  say.  "What  a  God- 
send it  was  to  me  to  get  that  man." 

Oeneral  Bradley  did  not  have  much  to  say 
after  he  retired  in  19S3  from  a  military 
career  of  42  years,  but  he  often  spoke  out 
for  military  preparedness  and  wrote  bril- 
liantly on  the  art  of  leadership.  On  Jan.  9, 
1971,  when  he  addressed  the  S.C.  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  here  at  Carolina 
Coliseum,  he  scrapped  a  prepared  speech  to 
praise  U.S.  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  the  color- 
ful Charleston  Democrat  who  had  Just  died. 

Oeneral  Bradley  lauded  Mr.  Rivers,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  Armed 
Serviees  Committee  for  many  years,  saying 
the  nation  had  lost  a  "tremendously  strong 
voice  for  preparedness."  It  was  a  theme  he 
repeated  to  the  end:  "In  war.  there  is  no 
second  prize  for  the  runner-up."  That 
advice  is  sound  today. 

General  Bradley  was  the  last  of  the  na- 
tion's five-star  generals.  He  ranked  with 
General  Marshall.  Air  Corps  Gen.  H.  H. 
"Hap"  Arnold.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
General  Elsenhower.  Adms.  Chester  W. 
Nimltz  and  Ernest  J.  King  and  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  of  World  War  I  fame,  also  wore 
five  stars. 

The  nation  never  knows  where  its  next 
heroes  will  come  from.  God  willing,  we  will 
have  men  like  Omar  Bradley  if  and  when  we 
need  them.* 


TIME  FOR  THE  FACTTS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUrORNIA 
in  THZ  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  recent  editorials  in  the  Lompoc 
Record,  a  newspaper  in  my  district, 
deal  with  issues  I  believe  are  of  serious 
concern  to  my  colleagues.  These  com- 
mentaries, on  two  unrelated  subjects, 
present  cogent  arguments  for  a  more 
active  policy  condemning  Soviet  ad- 
venturism around  the  world  in  one  edi- 
torial and  greater  incentives  in  com- 
bating government  fraud  and  waste  in 
the  other. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend  the 
Lompoc  Record  for  its  clear,  convinc- 
ing statements,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  consider  carefully 
these  opinions. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record.  Apr.  29. 
19811 
Time  for  thk  Facts 

It  Is  time  for  the  United  States  to  go  on 
the  "propaganda  offensive,"  using  facts  as 
ammunition,  against  the  inhumanity  of 
Soviet  adventurism  in  other  nations. 

We  must  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  the 
fools    that    many    Third    World    countries 
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appear  to  think  us.  Too  many  condone 
Soviet  ruthlessness  toward  human  suffer- 
ing. They  know  they  will  get  no  profit  or 
benefit  from  criticizing  Soviet  support  of 
terrorism  .  .  .  whose  "destabilization"  tac- 
tics play  Into  the  hands  of  local  communist 
minorities. 

Instead  they  look  for  aid  and  power  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  compassionate  and  gullible  in 
the  non-communist  Industrial  world. 

Charging  "U.S.  economic  imperialism" 
with  causing  human  misery  and  oppression, 
they  try  to  exploit  the  "sense  of  guilt"  they 
say  we  should  feel.  Yet  the  worst  oppressors 
of  the  suffering  are  these  self -same  rulers  in 
semi-developed  Third  World  nations,  who 
put  their  personal  self-interest  ahead  of  the 
good  of  those  of  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
be  the  beneficent  leaders,  as  they  repeated- 
ly tell  others  they  are. 

The  latest  case  in  point  involves  the 
recent  meeting  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on 
the  problem  of  the  millions  of  refugees  in 
Africa. 

The  U.S.  offer  of  $285  million  in  aid  was 
refused  recognition  as  generous  because  "it 
should  be  the  largest  since  there  are  so 
many  blacks  in  America." 

It  was  criticized  as  not  enough,  although 
it  was  more  than  the  combined  pledges  of 
all  the  other  participants  in  the  conference. 

It  was  called  political,  an  attempt  to  buy 
approval  by  the  Reagan  administration 
which  has  angered  "black  Africa"  by  realis- 
tically recognizing  that  South  Africa  has 
the  strongest  influence  of  any  nation  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent. 

By  contrast  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  cli- 
ents worldwide  boycotted  the  Geneva  refu- 
gee conference.  They  pledged  no  funds. 

Yet  Soviet  adventurism,  not  only  supply- 
ing arms  but  also  training  the  terrorists  it 
calls  "freedom  fighters"  in  guerrilla  strate- 
gies and  supplying  advisers  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  creating  the  refugee  problem. 

Communist  guerrilla  doctrine  calls  for  so 
terrorizing  a  conmiunity  that  its  members 
will  not  betray  bases,  hideouts  and  camps  to 
the  authorities  for  fear  of  guerrilla  retali- 
ation. 

By  overloading  a  nation's  internal  struc- 
ture, its  roads,  water  supply  and  security 
forces  and  occupying  otherwise  useful  land, 
thus  consuming  its  natural  resources,  refu- 
gee masses  destabilize  the  country  for  ex- 
ploitation by  Soviet  trained  provocators. 
The  Kremlin  welcomes  the  creation  of  refu- 
gee problems  for  making  vulnerable  an  area 
to  its  goals. 

These  facts  the  U.S.  must  declare  through 
every  available  means.  They  must  be  stated 
by  the  president,  the  secretary  of  state,  our 
spokesmen  at  the  United  Nations  and  the 
meetings  of  its  agencies  and  by  our  envoys 
in  other  countries. 

They  should  be  repeated  in  Congress,  in 
our  overseas  broadcasts,  formally  sponsored 
by  the  government  and  informationally  sup- 
ported, and  domestically  in  newspapers,  by 
radio  and  on  television. 

E\ery  country  in  the  world,  our  friends, 
our  adversaries  and  those  who  want  to  be 
counted  as  "uncommitted"  but  who  seek  to 
exploit  our  compassion  and  "guilt,"  must 
leam  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  how  others 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  us  and  that  we  are 
not  fooled. 

Until  their  judgments  of  us  are  based  on 
our  deeds,  not  others'  claims,  and  their  con- 
duct toward  us  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
based  on  such  realities,  we  will  continue  to 
be  compassionate  toward  the  world's  suffer- 
ing people  but  not  toward  those,  foreign  or 
domestic,  who  are  the  proximate  cause  of 
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their  misery.  Including  a  nation's  legally 
recognized  leaders. 

Where  governments  are  more  concerned 
with  self-perpetuation  and  their  rulers  with 
self-agrandlzement,  we  will  "play  power 
politics." 

Where  leaders  govern  for  the  good  of 
their  people  without  seeking  personal  ad- 
vantage, our  humanitarianism  will  control 
our  policies  in  dealing  with  them. 

[From  the  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record,  Apr.  28, 
1981] 

Reward  or  PuNismcEifT 

Before  President  Reagan  can  save  the  $10 
billion  to  $20  billion  a  year  which  critics  say 
abuse,  fraud  and  waste  cost  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  even  the  $5  billion  a  year  lost  to 
the  same  causes  which  Chairman  James 
Jones  (D.,  Okla.)  of  the  Budget  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  requires  be 
saved  in  his  program  to  cut  federal  spend- 
ing, some  realities  need  to  be  considered 
having  to  do  with  people. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  government 
employes  involved  in  the  disbursement  of 
funds  in  one  way  or  another,  who  resist 
temptation  because  they  are  honest  and  are 
not  tempted,  are  aware  of  abuse,  fraud  and 
waste  but  won't  repwrt  it. 

We  are  concerned  that  government  is  so 
managed,  mostly  by  elected  or  appointed, 
not  by  career  officials,  that  honest  civil 
servants  won't  report  the  dishonesty  they 
are  aware  of  or  the  improvements  they 
know  how  to  make. 

To  do  so  makes  them  unprotected  "whis- 
tle-blowers" or  the  suspects  of  investigators 
who  want  to  know,  for  example:  "Well,  if 
there  is  a  better  way  to  do  this,  why  didn't 
you  suggest  it?  Don't  you  realize  that  that 
makes  you  negligent  or  guilty  of  nonfea- 
sance?" 

Until  the  millions  of  civilian  and  military 
employes  of  the  federal  government  are  per- 
suaded that  the  reductions  in  abuse,  fraud 
and  waste  and  the  increases  in  efficiency 
they  might  suggest  will  lead  to  reward,  they 
will  keep  quiet. 

This  is  only  partly  to  preserve  their  ca- 
reers until  retirement.  Job  security  Is  not  all 
that  important  to  the  best  and  most  skilled 
on  the  federal  payroll.  Many  of  them  could 
be  secure  in  the  private  sector,  as  the 
number  of  employed  civil  service  and  mili- 
tary retirees  testifies.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  blow  whistles  or  suggest  improve- 
ments if  doing  so  makes  them  victims. 

There's  nothing  like  a  little  reward  and 
compensation,  commendation  instead  of 
punishment,  a  carrot  instead  of  a  stick,  to 
motivate. 

Until  this  simple  fact  is  understood,  the 
bureaucracy  will  remain  apathetic  about 
abuse,  fraud,  waste  and  inefficiency.* 


JACKSONVILLE'S  NEWEST  HERO 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  when  too  many  in  our  country 
say  there  are  no  heroes,  an  event  <x;- 
curred  last  month  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 
which  proves  that  they  really  do  exist. 
On  Easter  Sunday.  11-year-old  Keith 
Keller  risked  his  own  life  in  12-foot 
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Jlt^®^  ^  save  the  life  of  his  drowning 
^i  \^  recent  article  In  the  Florida 
limes-Union  details  Keith's  heroic 
act: 

11-Vear-Old  Battles  12-Poot  Ocean  Waves 
To  Rescue  Friend 
(By  Nancy  Powell) 
St.  AuousTiNE.-Easter  Sunday  will  be  a 
aay   of   thanks   for  two  families  after  the 
nerolc  efforts  of  an  11 -year-old  boy  to  save 
nis  drowning  friend. 

"It  is  a  miracle  that  both  the  boys  sur- 
vived and  a  fantastic  Easter  gift  for  both 
our  families,"  Mrs.  Mike  Keller,  mother  of 
Keith  Keller,  said  yesterday.  "Only  this 
morning— I  finally  stopped  shaking. " 

Last  Wednesday.  11 -year-old  Keith  bat- 
tled 12-foot  ocean  waves  about  100  yards  off 
Crescent  Beach  for  more  than  15  minutes  to 
save  Jerry  TenPow  from  drowning. 

TenPow  is  22  and  weighs  185-aImost  100 
pounds  more  than  Keith.  Both  are  consid- 
ered better  than  average  swimmers  and 
both  were  familiar  with  ocean  swimming. 

"It  was  very  lonely,  really,"  TenPow  said 
yesterday. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Keith  to  keep  me 
company,  1  surely  would  have  gone  down.  I 
think,"  he  said. 

TenPow  was  released  from  St.  Augustine 
General  Hospital  yesterday  to  spend  the 
weekend  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Len 
TenPow  of  Palatka. 

The  Kellers,  who  live  at  1043  Holly  Lane 
in  Jacksonville,  were  spending  the  week  at 
their  Crescent  Beach  condominium.  Keith's 
father,  who  is  in  real  estate,  had  Just  left 
for  Jacksonville  with  the  TenPows  to  show 
them  some  property. 

Jerry  TenPow  sUyed  behind  to  swim  in 
the  surf  with  Keith  and  some  other  youths 
visiting  the  Kellers. 

Keith  said  it  was  a  nice  afternoon  and  the 
ocean  seemed  calm  enough  when  he. 
TenPow  and  another  guest.  Steven  Lee. 
went  for  a  swim.  Mrs.  Keller  said  she  stayed 
behind  to  put  a  turkey  In  the  oven  for 
dinner. 

•Jerry  and  Steven  and  I  went  up  to  our 
waist  in  the  water  and  began  diving  in  the 
waves, "  Keith  said. 

Steven  returned  to  the  condominium  to 
get  a  camera. 

"We  were  playing  around  in  the  tide,"  said 
TenPow.  'I  was  still  standing  on  the  sand, 
then  suddenly  there  wasn't  a  bottom,  you 
know. 

"We  decided  we  had  gone  too  far  out  and 
decided  to  swim  back." 

He  said  that  on  the  way  back,  the  imder- 
current  was  too  strong  for  him. 

.   .   [I]   underestimated  myself   in  my 
swimming   capabilities   and   couldn't   cope 
with  it."  TenPow  said. 
Keith  said  there  was  a  lot  6i  confusion. 
"I  managed  to  kind  of  float  on  top  of  the 
waves,   but   the   undercurrent   was   taking 
Jerry  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
shore.  Steven  had  come  back  and  tried  to 
reach  Jerry,  but  he  couldn't  make  it  and 
swam  back  In  to  get  help." 

By  that  time,  TenPow  was  face  down  in 
the  water,  the  wind  was  getting  stronger 
and  the  waves  were  crashing  over  him. 
Keith  said. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  get  to  him  and  get  his 
face  out  of  the  water."  Keith  said.  "I  knew  I 
might  drown,  but  I  had  to  do  It  for  two  rea- 
sons. First  of  all.  he  was  a  friend.  Second.  I 
go  to  Bible  School  and  I  believe  In  doing 
unto  others  what  you'd  have  them  do  for 
you."  , 
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Meantime.  Mrs.  Keller  said,  she  and  two 
other  adulU  had  come  on  the  beach  and 
were  In  the  water  trying  to  reach  the  boys. 
"But  the  wind  and  the  undercurrent  were 
too  strong,"  she  said.  "We  all  Just  stood 
there  watching  two  heads  bobbing  around 
and  praying  that  the  rescue  unit  we  had 
called  would  get  there  in  time  to  save  the 
boys. 

"Keith  had  managed  to  turn  Jerry  over 
and  was  pushing  him  in  by  his  shoulders. 
The  rescue  units  arrived  Just  as  they 
reached  shallow  water.  I  barely  recall  help- 
ing Keith  drag  Jerry  in  to  shore."' 

Mrs.  Keller  said  TenPow  was  unconscious 
when  he  reached  the  hospital. 

"He  had  swallowed  a  lot  of  salt  water," 
she  said.  "But  when  he  came  around  he 
grinned  at  us.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  and 
he  said,  'Smashing.  Just  smashing.'  " 

The  TenPows  moved  to  Florida  from  Eng- 
land last  year,  their  son  said.  He  arrived  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  was  planning  to  spend 
Easter  with  his  parents  before  taking  a  job 
as  an  apprentice  printer.  His  father  is  a  re- 
tired printer. 

The  Kellers,  who  are  members  of  All 
SainU  Episcopal  Church  in  Jacksonville, 
said  they  will  spend  Easter  in  St.  Augustine 
and  attend  a  flowering-of-the-cross  service 
at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  downtown 
St.  Augustine. 

"Its  going  to  be  our  finest  Easter,"  Mrs 
Keller  said. 

Jerry  TenPow  said  he  will  spend  the  week- 
end recuperating  and  taking  it  easy.* 
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Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  volun- 
teers has  yielded  them  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  business  organizations, 
veterans  groups.  Government  agen- 
cies, service  clubs,  and  sports  associ- 
ations. I  think  they  deserve  our  sup- 
port also  in  their  efforts  to  continue  to 
inspire  patriotism  and  pride  in  our 
country. 

The  joint  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  on  Congress  to  recognize 
the  Pause  for  the  Pledge  as  an  official 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  and  to  en- 
courage Americans  to  recite  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  at  Flag  Day  cere- 
monies across  the  country.  This  reso- 
lution has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Mathias. 

I  join  him  and  Senator  Sarbanes  in 
seeking  passage  of  this  resolution  that 
will  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  Americans  in  the  recreation  and 
commemoration  of  our  history  and  of 
oiu-  freedom,  as  well  as  acknowledge 
the  important  efforts  of  the  volun- 
teers who  seek  to  remind  us  of  our 
commitment.* 


LOU  BABIC-STANDARDBRED 

BREEDERS     &     OWNERS      'MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR  " 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE THE  PAUSE  FOR  THE 
PLEDGE 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 


•  Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  urges  all  Americans  to  pause  at 
4  p.m.  e.d.t.  on  June  14  to  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  as  part 
of  the  National  Flag  Day  celebration. 
This  idea,  the  pause  for  the  pledge,  is 
the  dream  of  a  group  of  dedicated  vol- 
unteers from  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  in  Baltimore:  and  I 
share  that  dream. 

In  these  troubled  and  imcertain 
times,  we  urgently  need  to  reassess  our 
values  and  remind  ourselves  of  what 
we  really  stand  for  and  who  we  are  as 
a  nation.  We  need  to  remember  the 
social  contract  we  made  together  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  written— a  con- 
tract this  body  has  lived  by  for  more 
than  200  years. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag 
House  Ass(x;iation  in  Baltimore  has 
been  the  official  sponsor  of  the  Na- 
tional Flag  Week  festivities  since  1952. 
Their  headquarters  is  the  house  where 
Mary  Young  Pickersgill  sewed  the  flag 
that  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  in  1814 
and  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  the  national  anthem. 

This  project,  this  dream,  is  now  1 
year  old  and  the  work  of  the  Star 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  note  that  Louis  J. 
Babic,  Sr..  whose  foresight,  dedication, 
and  imtiring  hours  of  work  have  been 
key  factors  in  helping  New  Jersey 
become  a  leader  in  standardbred 
racing,  has  been  chosen  1980's  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  Standardbred  Breed- 
ers &  Owners  Association  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  award,  which  is  so  fitting  and 
appropriate,  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  anyone  who  has  watched  stan- 
dardbred breeding  and  racing  in  New 
Jersey  grow  from  its  early  days  into 
the  major,  multimlllion  dollar  indus- 
try it  is  today.  The  development  and 
expansion  of  this  industry  has  become 
synonymous  with  the  life  and  times  of 
Ix)u  Babic.  Lou's  willingness  to  help 
his  friends,  his  boundless  energy  and 
his  dedication  to  improving  the  indus- 
try have  always  made  him  stand  tall 
among  his  peers. 

Lou  Babic  was  one  of  the  driving 
forces  who  brought  construction  of 
the  New  Jersey  Sports  Complex  in  the 
Meadowlands  to  a  reality  and  has 
served  on  the  Standardbred  Breeders 
&  Owners  Association  executive  com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  SBOA  and  Lou, 
issues  benefiting  horsemen  in  the 
form  of  higher  purses,  better  insur- 
ance programs,  a  viable  driver-trainer 
pension  program  and  improved  back- 
stretch  conditions  have  been  realized. 
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These  many  achievements  have 
indeed  taken  a  lifetime  of  purposeful 
dedication  uncommon  in  today's 
world. 

Lou's  love  affair  with  harness  horses 
began  Just  about  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tuty  ago— in  1915— when  6-year-old 
Lou  would  go  down  to  watch  horses  on 
the  frozen  Winooski  River  in  Montpe- 
lier,  Vt.  Lou's  passion  for  horses  con- 
tinued over  the  next  44  years— even  as 
the  more  pressing  realities  of  work, 
love,  and  war  occupied  most  of  his 
time.  In  1930.  Lou  married  his  wonder- 
ful wife.  Egle.  and  they  began  their 
full-time  partnership  which  has  in- 
cluded the  raising  of  three  sons. 

By  1959.  Lou  Babic  was  ready  to 
translate  his  Interest  in  horses  to  a  re- 
ality, and  he  became  an  owner.  This 
modest  beginning  was  an  auspicious 
one  for  Lou— and  for  horsemen 
throughout  New  Jersey.  By  1966,  Lou 
was  involved  with  his  beloved  horses 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

Even  as  Lou  was  having  the  time  of 
his  life  breeding  and  racing  horses,  he 
was  putting  in  more  and  more  hours 
trying  to  improve  racing  conditions  in 
New  Jersey.  He  was  constantly  seeking 
ways  to  improve  the  sport  and  the 
safety  conditions  for  those  involved  in 
it.  It  was  for  his  untiring  efforts  that 
the  Standardbred  Breeders  and 
Owners  Association  of  New  Jersey 
gave  him  their  "Good  Guy  Award"  in 
1968.  And  the  following  year.  1969. 
Lou  was  elected  to  the  organization's 
board  of  directors,  a  position  he  has 
held  ever  since. 

In  a  sense,  the  Standardbred  Breed- 
ers and  Owners  Association  is  Lou's 
extended  family.  And  they  have  gath- 
ered to  honor  him  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  association  president  Antho- 
ny Abbatiello  and  vice  presidents 
Thomas  N.  D'AItrui  and  John  Grabo- 
vetz.  They  have  been  joined  by  treas- 
urer Irving  Blau  and  secretary  Martin 
Kraven.  The  breadth  and  quality  of 
leadership  in  the  SBOA  is  underscored 
by  its  illustrious  board  of  directors 
which  includes:  Wilmer  Butler.  Paul 
Consol.  Ronald  Dancer,  Norman  Gold- 
man. Bernard  Mann,  Esther  Marks, 
David  Meirs  III.  Ralph  Morano.  Wil- 
liam Ordille,  Ralph  Pocaro.  Howard 
M.  Schoor.  Charles  Smith,  Jr.,  Robert 
Tucker  and  Kenneth  Huebsch  who  is 
also  serving  as  chairman  for  the  asso- 
ciation's annual  awards  dinner.  These 
outstanding  men  and  women  represent 
the  more  than  2,500  members  of  the 
Standardbred  Breeders  and  Owners 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  also  inform  the  House  that 
Lou  Babic  is  already  widely  known 
throughout  our  State  as  "Mr.  Sire 
Stakes."  a  sobriquet  he  has  earned  by 
his  successful  efforts  in  transforming 
an  idea  in  1971  into  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  prestigious  racing  events  in 
the  Nation.  In  fact,  when  the  New 
Jersey    Sire    Stakes    was    formed    it 
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seemed  only  logical  that  Louis  J. 
Babic,  Sr.,  be  a  member  of  its  board  of 
trustees;  so  logical,  in  fact,  that  Lou 
has  served  as  the  board's  chairman  or 
vice  chairman  seven  times. 

The  New  Jersey  Sire  Stakes,  largely 
through  Lou's  unflagging  efforts,  has 
had  an  enormous  Impact  on  New  Jer- 
sey's economy.  In  1971  there  were  only 
20  stallions  and  145  mares  involved  in 
breeding  in  New  Jersey.  Today  there 
are  more  than  100  stallions  and  over 
3,000  mares  who  form  the  basis  of  New 
Jersey's  Standardbred  breeding  indus- 
try. Breeding  and  racing  horses  has  at- 
tracted many  millions  of  investment 
dollars  and  jobs  to  our  State.  The 
breeding  industry  is  credited  with  the 
expansion  of  much  needed  farmland 
in  our  State.  The  successes  of  the  New 
Jersey  Sire  Stakes  is  another  feather 
in  Lou's  crowded  cap. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lou  Babic  has 
seen  many  of  his  dreams,  projects  and 
predictions  come  true— the  New  Jersey 
Sire  Stakes  has  become  a  national 
leader,  the  Meadowlands  is  a  vibrant 
economic  reality,  and,  as  he  predicted 
to  skeptics  in  1973,  the  Hambletonian 
Stakes,  the  crown  jewel  of  harness 
racing,  has  become  a  New  Jersey 
event. 

Lou  Babic  has  an  active  career 
crowded  with  noteworthy  and  admira- 
ble events.  That  is  the  career  that  the 
Standardbred  Breeders  &  Owners  As- 
sociation are  so  rightly  honoring.  That 
is  the  career  that  his  peers  have 
judged  deserving  of  this  highest 
honor. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  wanted  to  share  with 
you  amd  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress the  inspiring  story  of  Lou  Babic 
because  his  is  a  story  of  pride,  success, 
and  achievement.  His  is  the  story  of  a 
humble  man.  a  loving  family  man,  a 
spectacularly  successful  businessman 
and  a  respected  community  leader.  His 
peers  are  proud  of  him  and  his  State  is 
proud  of  him. 

Lou  Babic  has  climbed  to  the  high- 
est peaks.  Now  is  the  time  for  him  to 
bask  in  the  well-deserved  acclaim.* 


CHAMPION  OP  THE  UNLIKELY 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1981 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  most  eloquent  ar- 
ticle about  the  late  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  American  Art. 
Joshua  C.  Taylor,  who  died  suddenly 
on  April  26. 

The  words  of  Paul  Richard,  the  dis- 
tinguished critic  and  commentator  of 
the  Washington  Post,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
April    28,   express   what  so   many   of 
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those  of  us  who  knew  him  thought  of 
a  truly  remarkable  man  and  his  work. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  Joshua 
Taylor,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  am  pleased 
to  share  this  thoughtful  tribute  to 
him  with  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  19811 

Champion  or  the  Unlikely— Joshua  C. 
Taylor:  Explorer  op  the  Byways  op  Art 
in  America 

(By  Paul  Richard) 
Part  Scholar  and  part  soldier,  part  seer 
and  part  drudge.  Joshua  C.  Taylor,  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Museum  of  American 
Art  who  died  Sunday,  blended  in  his  person 
qualities  so  contradictory  that  in  retrospect 
he  seems  not  one  man  but  many. 

He  was  an  egalitarian  aristocrat.  He  came 
to  pictures  as  a  populist,  to  worlcs  as  an  elit- 
ist. His  prose  was  always  elegant,  never 
common  or  pedantic.  While  exhibition  cata- 
logues are  often  unreadable.  Taylor's  spar- 
kled. One  of  his,  in  fact,  his  "America  as 
Art."  won  a  nomination  for  a  National  Book 
Award.  But  while  Taylor,  in  his  writings, 
battled  unrelentingly  for  the  perfect  word, 
Taylor,  in  the  gallery,  forgave  imperfect  pic- 
tures. 

Taylor.  63,  was  a  gray  and  gentle  man 
whose  soft-voiced  mumbling  could  not  dis- 
guise the  brilliance  of  his  speech,  whose  gra- 
ciousness  and  wit  never  quite  concealed  his 
underlying  toughness.  Though  colleagues  in 
his  field  were  at  times  dismayed  by  what 
they  regarded  as  his  quirky  connoisseur- 
ship,  Taylor  did  not  fear  a  fight.  His  taste 
was  not  the  usual.  He  was  as  fond  of  minor 
works  as  he  was  of  masterworks.  He  liked 
byways  more  than  highways.  During  the  Bi- 
centennial, when  most  great  museums  were 
fighting  to  display  such  American  immor- 
tals as  John  Singleton  Copley.  Winslow 
Homer  and  Thomas  Eakins,  Taylors  show 
excluded  them.  He  preferred  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sentimental  pictures  of  Lily 
Martin  Spencer,  the  spooky  ones  of  Elihu 
Vedder,  or  the  near-grotesque  ones  of  David 
Gilmour  BIythe.  He  fought  for  the  unlikely. 
"Were  up  to  our  old  tricks,"  he  would  say 
of  his  exhibits,  "looking  at  what  nobody  else 
is  looking  at."  Lesser  American  paintings, 
and  lesser  American  painters,  have  never 
had  a  better  friend. 

He  cared  nothing  for  "blockbuster"  shows. 
"More  than  five  people  in  front  of  one 
painting  is  a  mob."  he  used  to  say.  Though 
a  showman  of  a  sort,  he  did  not  yearn  for 
crowds.  As  a  young  man  in  the  1930s  he  had 
designed  sets  for  the  stage,  and  that  theatri- 
cal experience  informed  his  installations.  He 
did  not  like  white  walls.  When  he  displayed 
the  brightly  colored  oils  of  the  American 
Impressionists  at  his  G  Street  museum— in 
those  days  it  was  called  the  National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Arts— he  had  the  pictures' 
frames  painted  the  same  hue  as  the  dove- 
gray  walls.  That  made  their  colors  jump. 
And  his  hangings  weren't  symmetrical.  Big 
pictures  in  the  middle  with  little  ones  on 
either  side  were  almost  never  seen  in  Tay- 
lor's exhibitions.  The  precisely  ordered  wall. 
he  felt,  lulled  museum  visitors.  He  did  not 
want  to  soothe  our  eyes.  He  wanted  us  to 
think. 

He  was  lousy  at  delegating  authority. 
Running  a  museum  involves  loads  of  donkey 
work,  but  Taylor  seemed  to  like  to  do'  most 
of  it  himself.  Yet  he  was  in  many  ways  a 
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superb  mu«eum  director.  Unlike  many  of  his 
colleagues  he  never  gave  up  writing.  He  was 
a  teacher  to  the  end.  His  museum  here 
seemed  part  picture  gallery  and  part  univer- 
sity. Taylor  was  a  teacher  first,  and  teach- 
ing was  his  love.  Two  directors  of  the  Corco- 
ran Gallery  of  Art— Walter  Hopps  and  Peter 
Marzio— were  among  his  studenU  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  "More  than  anyone  I 
know,  he  worked  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
academia  and  the  world  of  the  museum." 
says  the  National  Gallery's  director.  J. 
Carter  Brown. 

Though  Taylor  seemed  to  tower  at  the 
center  of  his  field— American  art  history- 
he  always  loved  its  comers.  "He  would  grow 
livid."  Martio  remembers,  "at  the  idea  that 
American  art  was  uniquely  American.  He 
always  called  attention  to  the  debu  it  owed 
the  art  of  other  nations."  In  time  Taylor 
came  to  feel  that  the  most  American  thing 
about  American  art  was  its  special  subject 
matter.  He  once  traced  the  image  of  "the 
American  cousin."  the  strong  plain-speaking 
Yankee,  from  the  18th  century  to  the  films 
of  Humphrey  Bogart,  explaining,  as  he  did 
so,  the  attributes  connecting  Davy  Crockett 
and  Uncle  Sam.  He  loved  to  call  attention  to 
the  Northeast  and  the  Southwest.  Taylor 
was  at  much  at  home  In  Oregon  and  Taxco 
as  he  was  in  Georgetown:  and  he  was  as 
fond  of  Italy  and  Mexico  as  he  was  of  his 
own  land.  "His  eye  was  very  good,"  Marzio 
observes.  "But  his  ear  might  have  been 
better."  Taylor  was  a  linguist  whose  lan- 
guages included  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  as 
well  as  some  German  and  a  little  Dutch. 

He  built  a  grand  museum  here.  When  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1970,  the  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts  was  in  many  ways  a 
struggling  institution.  Its  identity  seemed 
smudged.  Instead  of  competing  for  the  high 
road  with  the  National  Gallery,  the  Metro- 
politan or  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
he  focused  his  attention  on  artists  they'd  ig- 
nored. 

"Taylor  in  Washington  did  what  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  might 
have  done,  but  didn't,"  said  John  Wilmerd- 
ing,  the  curator  of  American  art  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  "He  forced  others  in  his  field 
to  consider  art  and  artists  we'd  previously 
neglected.  He  somehow  maintained  his  posi- 
tion as  both  scholar  and  museum  director. 
In  an  age,  which  breaks  museimi  directors, 
which  chews  them  up  and  spits  them  out. 
Taylor  was  a  model.  He  served  the  public. 
He  served  graduate  students,  college  stu- 
dents, high  school  students,  too.  His  contri- 
butions—to the  Archives  of  American  Art, 
to  the  College  Art  Association,  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial Inventory  of  American  Art— are,  by 
any  measure,  great." 

"His  talents  crossed  so  many  boundaries, 
it  is  as  if,  in  his  death,  we  have  lost  more 
than  a  single  friend,"  said  Abram  Lemer,  di- 
rector of  the  Hirshhom  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

"It  is  time  for  the  historian,"  Taylor 
wrote,  "to  shake  up  his  thinking,  to  define  a 
method  based  not  on  national  or  historical 
assumptions  with  their  packages  and  com- 
partments but  on  a  free  spirit  of  expolora- 
tion.  on  scholarly  humility  in  the  assembly 
of  facts,  and  on  the  audacity  of  carefully 
reasoned  individual  judgment."  Joshua  C. 
Taylor  (1917-1981)  practiced  what  he 
preached.* 
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A  MAN  OP  PEACE,  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL,  A  VICTIM  OP  VIOLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
honor  recently  bestowed  on  an  out- 
standing physician.  Dr.  Julian  P.  Price 
was  named  the  recipient  of  the  Wil- 
liam Weston  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  Excellence  as  presented  by 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine  for  his  53  years  of 
service  to  the  State. 

Dr.  Price  is  known  throughout  the 
area  as  a  tireless  healer  and  servant  of 
the  health  system  in  South  Carolina. 
Dr.  Price  was  bom  in  China  in  1901, 
the  son  of  missionary  parents  and  at- 
tended Davidson  College  in  Davidson. 
N.C.  He  received  his  medical  degree 
from  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  served  his  residency  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York.  Dr.  Price  came 
to  Florence  in  1928  to  open  his  prac- 
tice in  pediatrics,  where  he  established 
the  pediatric  department  at  what  is 
now  the  McLeod  Regional  Medical 
Center. 

In  service  to  his  profession  and  his 
commimity  Dr.  Price  has  served  as  su- 
perintendent and  medical  director  of 
the  South  Carolina  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  in  Florence  for  36  years.  He 
has  also  been  the  secretary-editor  for 
the  South  Carolina  Medical  Associ- 
ation as  well  as  a  former  president  of 
that  group.  In  1960  Dr.  Price  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  from  1953  to  1961  as  a 
trustee.  He  has  been  a  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  in  South 
Carolina.  He  has  served  on  the  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Polio  Vaccine  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  was  a  dean  of  the  south- 
em  pediatric  seminar.  Dr.  Price  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Florence 
School  Board. 

His  record  of  service,  dedication,  and 
hard  work  to  his  profession  deserves 
recognition.  He  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing physicians  in  the  State  and  has 
served  as  a  model  of  selfless  service  to 
others  and  continues  to  do  so.  I  ask 
that  you  join  with  me  in  extending 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Julian  P.  Price 
on  receiving  this  award.  I  know  of  no 
citizen  who  is  more  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession and  his  community  than  Dr. 
Julian  P.  Price— one  of  the  great  men 
of  South  Carolina.* 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  May  13,  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  leader  of  Christendom.  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  II  was  shot  as  he 
entered  St.  Peter's  Square  for  a  gener- 
al audience. 

The  crowd  had  come  to  see  a  beloved 
figure,  a  man  of  conviction  and  a  man 
of  peace.  Instead,  they  saw  the  work 
of  an  assassin  bent  on  destroying,  with 
bullets,  a  man  who  as  Cardinal  of 
Poland  had  devoted  his  life  to  building 
and  protecting  the  Catholic  Church  in 
a  Communist  country,  and  today 
serves  as  the  head  of  the  563  million 
members  of  the  worldwide  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

It  is  somewhat  incongruous  that  a 
man  who  has  traveled  so  much  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  he  met 
whether  In  India  or  Ireland  the  United 
States  or  Africa,  should  be  assaulted, 
within  his  own  Vatican  City,  among  a 
friendly  crowd  of  visitors  to  Rome. 

This  attack  today  was  a  frightening 
reminder  of  how  fragile  our  existence 
really  is.  and  how  quickly  one  can  lose 
the  most  precious  gift  of  life  itself  at 
the  hands  of  anyone  armed,  and  deter- 
mined to  kill.  World  leaders,  and 
famous  citizens,  have  unfortunately 
become  attractive  targets  for  crazed 
individuals  who  seek,  by  destrojring  a 
prominent  person,  to  gain  an  infamous 
fame  and  place  in  history.  To  date, 
there  seems  to  be  little  that  we  can  do 
to  protect  our  leaders  from  such  at- 
tacks. 

As  we  meet  tonight  it  is  not  clear 
why  this  man  attempted  to  kill  the 
Pope.  But  what  is  shockingly  apparent 
is  that  an  attack  on  a  respected  and 
prominent  religious  leader  like  the 
Pope  is  an  assault  on  civilization  and 
on  our  ability  to  live  with  one  another 
in  a  peaceful  and  productive  manner. 

Tonight  I  join  with  millions  of  other 
Americans  whether  Christian,  or  Jew. 
or  of  any  belief,  in  expressing  my  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  a  prompt  recovery 
for  his  holiness.  John  Paul,  and  in  ex- 
pressing my  outrage  on  this  vicious 
attack  on  a  mar.  of  God. 

The  Pope  has  been  a  man  of  peace. 
deeply  committed  to  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  and  the  op- 
pressed throughout  the  world.  So,  let 
us  too,  not  allow  the  bullet  of  an  assas- 
sin or  the  crazed  attacks  of  terrorists 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  his  mission 
and  from  our  own  commitment  to 
work  together  to  build  a  more  just  and 
peaceful  world. 

Let  us  hope,  too.  that  in  the  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  and  shock  that  accom- 
panied today's  news,  men  and  women 
of  good  will  everywhere  will  pause  to 
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reflect  on  the  role  of  Pope  John  Paul 
and  his  aeeompIishmentB  as  a  leader  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  giving  hope 
and  comfort  to  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  the  world.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  19T7.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
E)aily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlu  section  of  the  Congrxssional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  14,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  15 
8:30  ajn. 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Small    Business 
Administration's    disaster    loan     pro- 
grams and  other  cost-sharing  propos- 
al. 

424  Russell  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  UrtMm  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1 160.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Orban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  262. 
providing  for  the  payment  of  a  speci- 
fied sum  to  a  named  individual  in  full 
satisfaction  of  a  claim  against  the 
United  States.  S.  478.  providing  for  the 
partition  or  sale  of  certain  restricted 
Indian  lands  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  S. 
547.  providing  for  permanent  improve- 
ments to  certain  lands  l>elonging  to 
the  Siletz  Indian  Trit>e  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  S.  563.  authorizing  the 
States  and  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into 
mutual  agreements  and  compacts  re- 
specting jurisdiction  and  governmen- 
tal operations  in  Indian  country. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Finance 

Savings.  Pensions,  and  Investment  Policy 
Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    the   President's 
Commission  on  Pension  Policy's  report 
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on    the    national    retirement    income 
policy. 

2231  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  section  5.  modifying 
current  law  governing  Judicial  review 
of  Federal  agencies  actions  of  S.  1080. 
proposed  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
Calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal     Expenditures,     Research,     and 
Rules  Sucommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  oper- 
ation   of    the    Federal    procurement 
system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    Air    Force    operations    and 
maintenance  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
major  banking  and  consumer  protec- 
tion laws,  focusing  on  consumer  credit 
regulators  smd  consumer  group  and  in- 
dustry representatives. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Mangement  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  230.  permitting 
the  withholding  of  State  income  tax 
from  certain  seamen's  wages  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  S.  644.  liberalizing  cer- 
tain personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions as  applied  to  consumer  finance 
companies,  S.  978.  permitting  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  W-2  forms  for  termi- 
nated employees  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  S.  979.  providing  that  interest  on 
obligations  of  certain  volunteer  fire 
departments  be  exempt.  S.  1039. 
making  permanent  the  exclusion  from 
gross  income  of  the  value  of  employer 
contributions  to  or  services  provided 
by  a  qualified  group  legal  services 
plan. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  21.  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Federal  Circuit,  and  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Claims  Court.  S.  839.  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  created  for  farm  producers 
when  a  commodity  warehouse  in 
which  their  crops  are  stored  files  a  pe- 
tition in  bankruptcy,  and  S.  537.  to  es- 
tablish the  State  Justice  Institute  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  judicial 
administration  in  U.S.  State  courts. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriatioivs 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1982   for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  construc- 
tion program. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations  of  thooe  programs 
which  fall  under  the  committee's  legis- 
lative jurisdiction,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ernest  W.  Lefever,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  186,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the 
States'  criminal  Justice  system. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State   for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  major  banking  and  consumer 
protection  laws,  focusing  on  former 
thrift  industry  regulators  and  acade- 
micians. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  proposals 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  standby 
oil  controls. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  proposed  reconciliations  of  those 
programs  which  fall  under  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  jurisdiction,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
Y>e  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  alleged  fraud  prac- 
tices within  certain  Federal  programs. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Ernest  W.  Lefever.  of  Maryland,  to 
be   Assistant   Secretary   of   State    for 
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Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

4221  EHrksen  Building 

j  MAY  20 

9:00  a.m. 
•Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  10  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Commission  to  design 
a  blueprint  for  improving  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  intergovernmen- 
tal system. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
final  report  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission. 

457  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy,  and  Securities  Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  708,  clarify- 
ing the  intent  and  modifying  certain 
provisions    of    the    Foreign    Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  focus- 
ing on  strategic  materials  and  minerals 
policies. 

235  Russell  Building 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  \io\<\  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
special   prosecutor   provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  583,  limiting  the 
Jurisdiction     of    the    lower    Federal 
courts  in  certain  cases  involving  abor- 
tion.    I 

I  2228  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  158,  esUblish- 
ing  a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subconunittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
IntergovemmenUl  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefiU  for  veter- 
ans, including  S.  916.  S.  918,  S.  919,  S. 
920,  S.  636.  S.  1058,  S.  1059,  S.  1060,  S. 
1061.  S.  1062.  S.  1063.  S.  1064.  S.  1065. 
and  S.  1066. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  and  Monetary 
Policy,  and  Securities  Sutx;ommittees 
To  continue  joint  hearings  on  S.  708. 
clarifying  the  intent  and  modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  583,  limiting 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  in  certain  cases  involving  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66.  to  include 
within  the  definition  of  a  predatory 
act  against  the  U.S.  as  conUined  in 
the  Alien  Enemy  Act  the  seizure  of  a 
diplomatic  mission,  or  the  seizure  of 
such  premises  together  with  the 
taking  of  diplomatic  hostages. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

424  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sul>- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  cancer  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
proposed  reconciliations  of  those  pro- 
grams which  fall  under  the  commit- 
tee's legislative  jurisdiction,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, receiving  testimony  from  public 
witnesses. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  158.  estab- 
lishing   a    congressional    finding    and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  cer- 
tain govertmiental  direction  and  sup- 
port programs. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of   Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special   prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  niarkup 

of  proposed  reconciliations  in  relation 

to   proposals   which    fall    within   the 

committee's  jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528.  to  prohibit  a 
Federal  court  from  ordering  any  stu- 
dent to  be  assigned  or  transported  to  a 
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public  school  other  than  that  which  is 
nearect  to  the  student's  residence. 

2238  Dirksen  Buildtng 
11:00  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

1114  Diriuen  Building 

JUNEl 
9:00  a-m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirlcsen  Building 

JUNE  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
acencies. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act.  and  to  hold 
hearings    on    S.    922,    clarifying    the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  3 

9:15  aan. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  stand- 
by oil  controls. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   the   Farm   Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and   to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hoM  oversight   hearings  on   proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
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claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  judicial  review 
of  the  administration  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attomejrs  rep- 
resenting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Enrivonment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  a.m. 
Enrivonment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  4 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of   the   administrative   action   of   the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  rep- 
resenting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  8 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
EInvironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisons  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
on  pending  business  matters. 

Room  to  be  announced 
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9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    841    and 
S.  1024,      bills      authorizing      funds 
through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  con- 
struction and  safety  of  Federal  high- 
ways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing  testimony   on   command,   control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

'Veterans'  Affairs 

To   hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 

nomination  of  Robert  P.  Nimmo,  of 

California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 

Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898,  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

I  JUNE  12 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  ports  and 
harbors  and  inland  waterways  in  the 
United  SUtes,  Including  S.  809,  S.  810, 
S.  68.  S.  202.  S.  576,  S.  828,  and  S.  1094. 
I  4200  Dirksen  Building 

I  JUNE  IS 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of       the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

i  JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  898,  pro- 
posed   Telecommunications    Competi- 
tion and  E>eregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  sinH  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  810,  proposed 
Inland  Waterway  User  Fee  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of 
S.  26S,  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
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vising  and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  621,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  development  of  certain 
water  resources  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024,  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Eiivironment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Elnvironment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grant  programs  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  25 
9:00  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349,  to 
provide  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans'  Administration,    and    to   provide 
reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  represent- 
ing legal  counsel  for  veterans,  and  the 
substance  of  S.  266,  implementing  pro- 
cedures and  guidelines  for  the  inter- 
agency sharing  of  health  resources  be- 
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tween  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RuaaeU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  primary  inter- 
vention  in   addressing  societal   prob- 
lems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  8 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  917,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors,  S.  911,  author- 
izing the  i>ayment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915,  S.  779  and 
S.  112,  bills  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  917,  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors,  S. 
911.  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915.  S.  779,  and  S.  112,  bills  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain    deceased    members    of    the 
Armed  Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs    . 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25,  S. 
26.  S.  48,  S.  105,  S.  248,  S.  417.  and  S. 
742.  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  Russell  Building 

JULY  23 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25, 
S.  26.  S.  48,  S.  105,  S.  248.  S.  417.  and 
S.  742.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance  to   members   of   the   Armed 
Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  adoption  services  in 
the  United  States. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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SEPTEMBER  16 
»:30UB. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meetinc.  to  mark  up  S.  5.  S.  7, 
S.  25.  S.  36.  &  48,  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417. 
and  S.  742.  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  14 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  territo- 
rial affairs  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

1223  DirlLsen  Building 
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10:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on 
human  support  service  programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  further 
the  proposed  revisions  to  the  Senate 
Code  of  Official  Conduct. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
relating  to  contracts  and  procurement 
policies. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, relating  to  contracts  and  procure- 
ment policies. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    97       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%i<r»rfo|f,  May  14,  1981 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Reverend  Shelvin  Hall,  pastor. 
Friendship  Baptist  Church.  Chicago, 
m..  offered  the  following  prayer 

We  are  in  trouble  Lord.  Ood.  we  are 
in  serious  trouble.  We  are  troubled  by 
our  troubles  our  Father.  We  need  you. 

Guyana  as  well  as  Atlanta  testify  of 
our  need.  We  kill,  wound,  and  maim 
our  best,  our  leaders,  our  Presidents, 
and  even  the  Pope. 

"Lord  Ood  of  Hosts 
Be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget." 

Our  struggles,  the  winters  of  want, 
the  muddy  roads,  the  unbridged 
creelES.  the  lean  years,  have  we  so  soon 
forgot  them  all? 

Has  prosperity  blinded  us  to  Tom- 
providence  and  left  us  staggering  with 
our  bag  of  greed.  Forgive  us  Lord. 

^010  Jtiay  the  Lord  bless  you  and 
keep  you. 

The  Lord  moke  His  face  to  shine 
upon  you  and  he  gracious  unto  you. 

The  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  His 
countenance  upon  you  and  give  you 
peace— Numbers  6:  24-26. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  m>proved. 


TRlg  REVEREND  SHELVIN  wat.t. 

(BCrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remaiks.) 

BCrs.  COLLINS  of  nUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute— special  trib- 
ute—to the  pastor  of  the  Friendship 
B^tist  Church,  which  is  in  my  district 
in  Chicago. 

Rev.  Shelvin  Hall  has  been  a  leader 
in  that  community.  In  fact.  I  might 
add.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a  gentleman 
who  is  to  a  very  large  extent  responsi- 
ble for  my  being  here  myself.  Not  only 
has  he  given  me  his  blessings  in  his 
church;  he  has  given  me  his  blessings 
as  I  have  walked  these  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

He  has  a  fine  bodyship  in  his 
church.  He  has  been  not  only  a  leader 
when  it  comes  down  to  the  church 
itself,  but  in  the  community.  He  is  one 
of  our  fine  members  of  our  Lawndale 
Bank,  a  bank  in  the  heart  of  the 
ghetto  in  Chicago. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  Fed- 
eration of  Greater  Chicago,  and  has 
served  as  instructor  at  the  Chicago 
Bv>tist  Institute  and  as  moderator  of 
the  Salem  Bi4>tist  District  Association, 
and  he  has  a  long  line  of  things  that 
he  has  accomplished. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  n.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  first  gentleman  ever 
frmn  Chicago's  West  Side  to  do  so. 
God  bless  him  and  keep  him. 


ble  achievements  were  the  winning  of 
the  4-A  State  championshU>  by  the 
football  team  and  the  band's  c^^tur- 
ing  the  title  of  Grand  National  Cham- 
pions of  the  Marching  Bands  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Aggies  dmninated  the  State 
football  playoffs  as  no  other  team  in 
history.  Head  Coach  Carl  Madisini.  as- 
sisted by  Michael  Thorsen,  Pete 
Wright,  Floyd  Adams,  Neil  Summer- 
ford.  Roger  Mason.  Bobby  Taylor, 
Jack  Jackson,  Richard  Hudson,  and 
Alton  Gilmore.  saw  the  Cantcmment, 
Fla..  team  shut  out  Mosley  of  Panama 
City  17  to  0,  walkv  Orange  Park  50- 
14,  blank  Winter  PaiiL  17  to  0,  and 
clobber  Miami  Columbus  35  to  7  in  the 
chan^ionship  game. 

The  Tate  baseball  team,  coached  by 
Floyd  Adams  and  assisted  by  Roger 
Mason  currently  has  a  record  of  25 
wins  and  2  losses  and  also  Kppeaiz 
headed  for  a  championship. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bill  Slayton 
and  Tom  Easterwood.  the  Tate  Higli 
School  "Showband  of  the  South."  in  a 
spaiicling  performance  in  natimal 
competition,  won  the  highest  award  in 
the  country  as  grand  national  champi- 
ons of  the  marching  bands  of  America. 

The  principal  of  this  fine  sidiool 
which  has  achieved  many  noteworthy 
distinctions  over  the  years  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Godwin.  I  proudly  salute  the 
Aggies  of  Tate  Hig^  School,  the  facul- 
ty, students,  and  parents  for  their 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  winning 
spirit. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1124.  An  set  to  authorize  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  and  Xioorkeepet  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  provide  for  the  making  of  ad- 
vance payments  for  computer  programing 
services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  TATE  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
and,  in  particular,  to  call  attention  to 
those  of  Tate  High  School  in  my  dis- 
trict This  school  has  had  an  outstand- 
ing school  year.  Two  of  its  most  nota- 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
AMEND  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

(Mr.  AnCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  a  vote  is 
a  precious  thing  to  ^e.  and  to  lose. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
assure  Americans  who  live  in  the  West 
that  their  votes  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions really  coimt. 


-  D  This  symltol  tcpresents  die  rime  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e-g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idenrifics  statements  or  insertioos  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  die  Memlier  on  die  floor. 
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I  am  Joined  in  introducing  this 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
WAUw.  chairman  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights:  by  two  colleagues 
from  Oregon.  Congressmen  Ron 
Wtiwh  and  Jnc  Wxavkr;  by  the  gentle- 
men from  California,  Congressmen 
Tout  Coklho  and  Amthoiiy  Bkilcn- 
soh;  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Tom  Dowhky:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii,  Congressman 
Dam  Akaka:  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey.  Congresswoman  Mtuj- 
cniT  FKnwick;  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  Congressman  Bruce 
VniTO. 

The  amendment  provides  a  pragmat- 
ic practical,  and  noninstrusive  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  caused  by  early  re- 
lease of  Presidential  election  results. 

As  determined  by  public  opinion 
polls  following  the  November  election, 
thousands  of  registered  voters  in  the 
West  did  not  cast  ballots  because  they 
were  discouraged  by  early  projections 
and  by  an  early  concession  hours 
before  the  polls  officially  closed. 

Under  the  approach  we  are  offering. 
States  would  be  free  to  decide  when  to 
open  the  polls.  Our  amendment  would 
mandate  that  all  poUs  close  no  later 
than  11  pan.  eastern  standard  time. 
and  it  would  prohibit  release  by  elec- 
tion officials  of  Presidential  election 
results  until  all  polls  are  closed. 

In  Oregon  and  other  Western  States, 
this  approach  has  been  enthusiastical- 
ly received  by  publishers,  legislators, 
elections  officials,  and  groups  such  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  because 
of  the  problem  it  solves  as  well  as  the 
problems  it  avoids.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  their  support. 

I«t  me  summarize  briefly  the  advan- 
tages of  this  approach: 

It  does  not  move  election  day  to  a 
Sunday,  where  it  would  conflict  with 
religious  and  recreational  activities: 

It  does  not  declare  a  voting  holiday, 
thus  averting  the  enormous  costs  of 
shutting  down  commerce  for  a  day; 

It  does  not  involve  a  complex,  un- 
wieldy plan  for  split-day  voting  or 
impose  a  uniform  opening  time  that 
would  open  polls  in  the  West  as  early 
as  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  does  not  pose  a  confrontation 
with  the  first  amendment  over  the 
broadcasting  of  election  results. 

A  useful  measure  of  the  significance 
of  the  problem  is  shown  by  a  Field  In- 
stitute survey  conducted  recently  for 
the  California  Secretary  of  State.  The 
poll  found  that  more  than  400.000  reg- 
istered voters  in  California— E>emo- 
crats.  Republicans,  and  others— did 
not  vote  because  of  the  early  election 
news  reports  and  an  early  concession 
speech. 

It  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the 
numbers  that  State,  local,  and  con- 
gressional races  easily  could  have  been 
affected    by    the   early   disclosure   of 
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election  results  while  the  polls  were 
still  open.  In  my  own  State  of  Oregon 
and  throughout  the  West,  the  problem 
was  the  same. 

The  experience  in  Idaho,  the  only 
State  with  significant  population  cen- 
ters in  both  the  Pacific  and  mountain 
times,  is  particularly  illuminating. 

The  U.S.  Senate  race  in  Idaho  last 
year  was  the  State's  most  expensive 
and  most  hotly  contested  in  history. 
Voter  interest  was  intense,  producing 
76  percent  average  turnout  statewide. 

However,  among  counties  in  the  Pa- 
cific time  zone,  turnout  was  73.4  per- 
cent. Among  counties  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  time  zone,  turnout  was  77.8 
percent.  Weather  conditions  were  good 
throughout  the  State  on  election  day. 
and  there  were  no  other  factors  to  ac- 
count for  the  4.4-percent  disparity  in 
voter  turnout  except  this:  That  voters 
in  the  Pacific  time  zone  had  1  hour 
less  voting  time  before  learning  the 
outcome  of  the  Presidential  election 
than  voters  in  the  Mountain  time 
zone. 

These  comments  from  public  and 
party  officials  around  the  West  under- 
score the  problem: 

"It  will  take  us  years  to  buUd  back  voter 
participation  that  the  networks  destroyed  in 
one  afternoon  .  .  ."—Jeanne  Williams,  Unn 
County  (Oregon)  Democratic  Committee 
Chairman. 

"Wyoming  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of 
simultaneous  closing  of  polls  nationwide. 
.  .  .  While  the  networks  have  been  amaz- 
ingly accurate  in  predicting  voter  turnout  in 
our  sUte.  I  do  feel  that  early  projections  do 
keep  people  from  going  to  the  polls,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  western  sUtes."— Thyra  Thom- 
son. Wyoming  Secretary  of  SUte. 

"The  strongest  information  about  the 
impact  of  the  early  news  provided  us  came 
from  the  local  Reagan  headquarters,  which 
reported  that  its  get-out-the-vote'  tele- 
phone staff  stopped  working  after  the  first 
news  reports  because  of  the  feelings  of  both 
the  workers  and  the  people  they  called  that 
the  election  was  all  over."— Jean  King,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Hawaii. 

"It  is  certainly  the  feeling  in  the  SUte  of 
Idaho  that  simultaneous  closing  of  the  polls 
nationwide  would  be  a  positive  response  to 
the  early  projection  problem."— Ben  Ysursa, 
Chief  Deputy  Secretary  of  SUte.  Idaho. 

"I  am  absolutely  cerUin  that  the  early 
predictions  and  President  Carter's  conces- 
sion altered  the  outcome  of  several  local 
elections  •  •  •  the  turnout  began  to  drop  off 
at  5:30  p.m..  and  by  6:30  p.m.  the  polls  were 
virtually  empty. "-Grattan  Kerrans,  Major- 
ity leader,  Oregon  House  of  Represenu- 
tives. 

"Your  proposed  bill  is  simple  and  it  ad- 
dresses the  problem  for  us  on  Pacific  Time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  think  your  bill  is  ter- 
rific •  •  '."—Norma  Jean  Germond.  Presi- 
dent. League  of  Women  Voters  of  Oregon 
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First  amendment  protections  must 
be  a  prominent  consideration  in  any 
legislative  solution.  For  that  reason, 
the  "Canada  solution."  which  outlaws 
publication  or  broadcast  of  voting  re- 
sults before  the  polls  close,  is  not 
adaptable  to  the  United  States.  There 
would  be  a  clear  confrontation  with 
the  Constitution.  The  amendment  pro- 


posed today  poses  no  threat  to  free 
speech  or  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  my  Oregon  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Wydkn  and  Wkaver,  for 
their  support  of  this  amendment,  and 
to  extend  special  thanks  to  Larryann 
WlUis.  National  Democratic  Commit- 
teewoman  from  Oregon,  and  to 
Oregon  State  Representative  James 
Chrest. 

In  the  Oregon  Legislature,  Repre- 
sentative Chrest  was  instrumental  in 
winning  swift  passage  of  House  Joint 
Memorial  2,  calling  upon  Congress  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  effect  of 
early  election  returns  from  the  E^ast 
and  Midwest  on  west  coast  voters. 

In  closing,  it  is  fitting  to, quote  from 
Representative  Chrest's  testimony  on 
this  matter  to  the  Oregon  House  Com- 
mittee on  Elections  and  Reapportion- 
ment: 

The  problem  is  basic:  We  spend  countless 
hours  before  election  day  trying  to  convince 
the  voters  that  their  vote  is  important.  •  •  • 
Essentially,  those  who  had  not  voted  by  5 
pjn.  Pacific  standard  time  were  deprived  of 
their  vote,  and  when  you  deprive  someone 
of  their  vote,  you  strike  at  one  of  the  most 
basic  principles  of  democracy.  •  •  •  Being 
told  by  the  major  networks  that  the  elec- 
tion is  over  three  hours  before  the  polls 
closed  countered  everything  we  have  been 
doing  to  convince  voters  that  their  vote  does 
count. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  this  amendment. 
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GUATEMALA 


(Mr.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment,  retired  Gen.  Vernon  Walters 
is  in  Guatemala  discussing  with  offi- 
cials of  that  country  the  possible  re- 
sumption of  U.S.  military  aid. 

If,  in  fact,  the  decision  is  made  to  ap- 
prove such  aid,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration will  have  made  it  clear  to  Con- 
gress, to  the  American  people,  and  to 
the  people  of  Central  America  that 
any  expressions  of  concern  on  its  part 
for  human  rights  and  human  decency 
are  founded  only  in  an  hypocrisy 
which  deceives  no  one  but  itself. 

To  provide  military  assistance  to  the 
present  regime  in  Guatemala  would  be 
to  declare  war  on  the  most  basic  and 
most  understandable  aspirations  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Central 
America.  Such  a  policy  would  separate 
the  Reagan  administration,  perhaps 
irrevocably,  from  the  leaders  of  the 
moderate  nations  in  Latin  America, 
while  providing  an  enormous  prop- 
aganda advantage  to  Fidel  Castro. 
Such  an  action  would  create  enormous 
divisions  within  our  own  country,  and 
detract  seriously  from  other  foreign 
policy    goals    and    initiatives    of    the 


United  States.  Finally,  it  would  dem- 
onstrate an  insensitivity  and  a  naivete 
on  the  part  of  this  Nation's  leaders 
that  would  make  it  impossible  to  put 
any  degree  of  faith  in  their  Judgment 
or  good  intentions  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come. 

I  urge  the  administration  not  to 
promise  any  form  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Guatemala  at  the  present 
time.  To  do  so  would  be  to  dishonor 
our  own  Nation,  and  to  express  con- 
tempt for  both  the  people  of  Guate- 
mala and  for  the  most  elementary 
principle  of  human  decency. 


REAGAN  PLAN  THREATENS  SUR- 
VIVAL OP  MILLIONS  OP  RETIR- 
EES 

(Mr.  WEDSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  el- 
derly Americans  were  added  to  the 
poverty  rolls  in  1979  than  in  any  of 
the  almost  20  years  that  records  have 
been  kept.  Today  the  elderly  are  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  citizens  to  the 
perils  of  double-digit  inflation.  Yet, 
President  Reagan  would  make  life 
even  more  difficult  for  them  and  those 
who  will  be  Joining  their  ranks. 

The  Reagan  plan  to  cut  back  on 
social  security  benefits  threatens  the 
survival  of  millions  of  retirees  who 
now  barely  manage  to  escape  poverty. 
It  would  deny  disability  benefits  to 
many  truly  disabled  persons,  and 
exact  much  more  severe  reductions  in 
benefits  than  now  exist  from  those 
who  retire  prior  to  age  65. 

This  plan  is  a  cruel  joke  on  older 
Americans.  In  the  guise  of  reform,  it 
takes  away  benefits  Americans  have 
worked  aU  their  lives  to  earn.  It  adds 
the  cynical  ploy  of  trying  to  pit  the 
yoimg  against  the  old  by  promising 
lower  taxes  in  exchange  for  lower 
benefits.  Yet  it  does  notliing  to  change 
the  regressive  tax  itself,  or  to  use  gen- 
eral revenue  sources  to  provide  more 
equitable  funding  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people,  the  Reagan  plan 
must  be  rejected. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSALS 
ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CRUEL 
AND  INHUMANE 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6in&rks  ) 

Mr.  E>OWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  thing  that  seems  to  be  moving 
faster  than  the  prime  interest  rate  is 
the  administration's  definition  of  the 
truly  needy.  It  is  clear  to  me.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  proposals  that  the 
President  has  put  forth  for  social  secu- 
rity are  both  cruel  and  inhumane. 

"Three  months  ago  this  administra- 
tion told  us  we  did  not  have  to  do  any- 


thing on  social  security  because  the 
improving  economy,  the  tide  that  pro- 
verbially raises  all  ships,  would  pre- 
clude us  from  having  to  worry  about 
inflation  rates  or  unemployment. 
They  now  know  better.  This  is  the 
proposal  that  they  give  us. 

Early  retirees  will  be  losing  43  per- 
cent of  their  expected  benefits  by 
1987.  In  1982,  the  early  retirement 
benefit  will  not  be  high  enough  for  a 
single  person  to  reach  the  poverty 
level.  His  overall  cut  is  three  times 
larger  than  necessary  to  make  the 
system  financiaUy  soimd,  and  the  dis- 
ability provisions  are  especially  hard 
on  women. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  woman  who  is 
pregnant  and  wants  to  stay  home  with 
her  baby  for  3  years.  For  the  7  years 
after  that,  imder  the  administration's 
disability  requirements,  she  will  be  in- 
eligible for  disability  payments  should 
she  become  disabled  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  5  years 
there  have  been  three  study  commis- 
sion reports  on  social  security  that 
have  provided  us  ample  grounds  to 
make  the  system  solvent  and  to  be 
humane  at  the  same  time.  I  suggest 
the  President  read  some  of  those  stud- 
ies. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARBCED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY, 
MAY  15,  TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON 
H.R.  3519,  H.R.  3413,  H.R.  3455, 
and  H.R.  3023 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  May  15,  to  file  reports 
on  H.R.  3519,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  H.R.  3413,  the  Department  of 
ESiergy  national  seciunty  programs  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1982;  H.R. 
3455,  the  military  construction  author- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1982;  and  H.R. 
3023.  the  naval  petroleiun  reserves  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEAL 
WITH  RACIST  GOVERNMENT 
OP  SOUTH  AFRICA? 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Haig,  will  meet  with  Mr.  Botha, 
the  head  of  the  racist  Government  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  That  (jov- 
emment  persists  in  its  harsh  policy  of 
apartheid.  It  labels  buses  for  coloreds. 
for  blacks,  and  for  whites.  It  continues 
to  exploit  blacks  in  that  racist  nation. 


This  is  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  which  has  not 
yet  cleansed  its  hands  of  any  complic- 
ity in  the  murder  of  Steve  Biko. 

So  now,  we  break  tradition  and  we 
bring  Mr.  Botha  in  and  we  talk 
about— we,  not  me— the  administration 
talks  about  a  rapprochement  with  this 
racist  Government.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
sad  day.  yet  I  am  not  surprised  by  it. 
If  indeed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
there  are  those  who  are  acting  against 
affirmative  action;  if  indeed  in  our 
Nation  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  against 
affirmative  action  on  behalf  of  blacks 
and  Hispanics.  then  it  is  not  surprising 
to  me  that  this  administration  would 
seek  to  achieve  some  sort  of  under- 
standing with  the  most  racist  Govern- 
ment in  the  entire  world,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

It  is  a  sad  day.  We  who  have  strug- 
gled for  the  liberty  and  independence 
and  freedom  of  all  people  ought  to  be 
shocked  and  saddened  that  there  is 
this  kind  of  capitulation  beginning.  It 
bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  this  Nation. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  HONORS 

FORMER  SPEAKER  CARL 

ALBERT 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlu.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday  you  will  be  in  Oklahoma 
City  to  honor  our  distinguished 
former  Speaker.  Carl  Albert,  and  to 
support  the  Carl  Albert  Congressional 
Research  and  Studies  Center  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  The  Carl 
Albert  Center  is  dedicated  to  indepth 
research  of  the  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion and  as  a  repository  for  congres- 
sional papers  from  Members  through- 
out the  United  States.  At  a  time  when 
our  woitehop  has  been  largely  ignored 
by  scholars  and  the  press.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  unique  academic  in- 
stitution will  have  as  its  sole  mission 
the  study  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  My  colleague  from 
Oklahoma.  Jm  Jores.  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  support 
this  effort. 

Carl  Albert  led  this  House  during  an 
unprecedented  assault  on  the  powers 
of  the  Congress.  Under  Speaker  Al- 
bert's leadership,  the  legislative 
branch  reasserted  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  with  landmark  legislation 
like  the  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Review  Act  and  the  War  Powers  Act. 
It  was  also  Carl  Albert  who  skillfully 
and  courageously  held  this  House  to- 
gether during  the  divisive  impeach- 
ment episode. 

It  is  appropriate  that  a  congressional 
studies  center  bear  the  name  of  a  true 
congressional  scholar  who  loves  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  dearly. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  and  I  from 
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Oklahoma  appreciate  your  personal 
interest  in  the  Carl  Albert  Center  and 
look  forward  to  being  with  you  this 
weekend  in  Oklahoma. 


a  1115 

ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPT  RE- 
CALLS THE  POPE'S  MESSAGE 
OP  NONVIOLENCE  IN  LEBANON 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  saddened  by  the  assassination 
attempt  on  Pope  John  Paul  II.  He 
truly  is  a  messenger  of  love,  peace,  and 
nonviolence.  We  pray  for  a  speedy  re- 
covery. 

Let  those  countries  remember  the 
Pope's  message  of  nonviolence  in  the 
country  of  Lebanon.  This  country  has 
been  exploited  long  enough.  Let  the 
countries  involved  have  dialog  and  not 
warfare.  Let  the  countries  involved  not 
be  selfish  and  continue  to  exploit  this 
country.  I  hope  our  country  will  play  a 
leadership  role  in  promoting  peace 
and  nonviolence.  We  can  make  the  dif- 
ference. 


MICHAELGATE 


(Mrs.  SCHROEIDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  children  of  famous  people  try 
hard  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
their  parents  and  prove  that  they  are 
individuals  of  worth  in  their  own 
right.  Not  Michael  Reagan.  To  him. 
daddy's  fame  and  power  is  his  bank- 
roll. So,  scarcely  100  days  into  the 
Reagan  administration,  we  come  face 
to  face  with  Michaelgate. 

Michael  Reagan,  evidently  not  one 
to  let  a  good  business  proposition  pass 
him  by,  sent  8  or  10  letters  to  defense 
installations  on  behalf  of  Dana  Ingalls 
Profile,  a  firm  of  which  he  is  not  even 
an  employee.  Claiming  to  be  a  vice 
president  of  the  company,  Reagan  vio- 
lates generally  held  ethical  standards, 
to  say  nothing  of  English  grammar,  by 
writing: 

I  know  that,  with  my  father's  leadership 
at  the  White  House,  this  country's  Armed 
Services  are  going  to  be  rebuilt  and 
strengthened. 

William  Safire,  where  are  you  when 
we  need  you? 

While  this  episode  entertains  me 
more  than  enrages  me,  it  does  shine  a 
ray  of  light  on  the  fetid  world  of  gov- 
ernment contracting  out  and  procure- 
ment. The  budget  of  Reagan  here  calls 
for  massive  increases  in  the  contract- 
ing out  of  Government  functions  and 
in  the  procurement  of  military  goods 
from  the  private  sector.  While  regula- 
tions call  for  good  business  practice  in 
negotiating  contracts  and  competitive 
bidding  for  them,  the  day-to-day  reali- 


ty is  one  of  sole  source  contracting, 
self -dealing,  and  giving  work  to  friends 
and  political  allies.  We  must  start  po- 
licing the  glut  of  new  contracts  being 
let  by  this  administration. 

As  one  parent  to  another,  my  advice 
to  the  President  is  to  scold  Michael  for 
his  embarrassing  behavior  and  to 
forbid  him  from  watching  any  late 
night  movies  for  the  whole  month. 


GEN.  OBfAR  BRADLEY'S  WORDS 
ON  MODERN-DAY  PROBLEMS 
MORE  APPUCABLE  THAN  EVER 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  General  of  the  Army  Omar 
Bradley  in  1957  made  a  speech  that  I 
think  applies  even  more  today  than  it 
did  then,  and  I  would  like  to  include 
that  speech  within  the  Record  and 
take  a  few  parts  from  it  right  now. 

General  Bradley  said: 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  it— is  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  For  we 
have  defiled  our  intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  instruments  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  in  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  real  and— indeed— the  most 
strenuous  challenge  to  man's  intellect 
today.  By  comparison  with  it.  the  conquest 
of  space  is  of  small  significance.  For  until 
we  learn  how  to  live  together,  until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  strife  that  mocks  our  pre- 
tensions of  civilization,  our  adventures  in 
science— instead  of  producing  human  prog- 
ress—will continue  to  crowd  it  with  greater 
peril. 

General  Bradley  said: 

If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
colossal  Indifference  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Bradley's 
speech,  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday.  April  10.  1981. 
is  as  follows: 

This  Ultiiiate  Trkeat 
(By  Omar  N.  Bradley) 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  a  talk  that 
General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley,  who 
died  Wednesday  at  88.  gave  at  a  convocation 
at  St.  Alban's  School,  in  Washington,  on 
Nov.  5.  1957.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  Nov. 
18,  1957.  issue  of  I.  F.  Stone's  Weekly.) 

The  central  problem  of  our  time— as  I 
view  it— is  how  to  employ  human  intelli- 
gence for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
problem  we  have  put  upon  ourselves.  For  we 
have  defiled  our  intellect  by  the  creation  of 
such  scientific  instruments  of  destruction 
that  we  are  now  in  desperate  danger  of  de- 
stroying ourselves.  Our  plight  is  critical  and 
with  each  effort  we  have  made  to  relieve  it 
by  further  scientific  advance,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  aggravating  our  peril. 

As  a  result,  we  are  now  speeding  inexora- 
bly toward  a  day  when  even  the  ingenuity 
of  our  scientists  may  be  unable  to  save  us 
from  the  consequences  of  a  single  rash  act 
or  a  lone  reckless  hand  upon  the  switch  of 
an   uninterceptible   missile.   For    12   years. 


we've  sought  to  stave  off  this  ultimate 
threat  of  disaster  by  devising  arms  which 
would  be  both  ultimate  and  disastrous. 

This  irony  can  probably  be  compounded  a 
few  more  years,  or  perhaps  even  a  few  dec- 
ades. Missiles  will  bring  anti-miaalles,  and 
anti-missiles  wUl  bring  antl-antl-mlsslles. 
But  Inevitably,  this  whole  electronic  house 
of  cards  will  reach  a  point  where  it  can  be 
constructed  no  higher. 

At  that  point  we  shall  have  come  to  the 
peak  of  this  whole  incredible  dilemma  into 
which  the  world  is  shovlitg  itself.  And  when 
that  time  comes,  there  will  be  little  we  can 
do  other  than  to  settle  down  uneasily, 
smother  our  fears,  and  attempt  to  live  in  a 
thickening  shadow  of  death. 

Should  this  situation  come  to  pass,  we 
would  have  but  one  single  and  thin  thread 
to  cling  to.  We  call  It  rationale  or  reason. 
We  reason  that  no  government,  no  single 
group  of  men— indeed,  not  even  one  willful 
individual— would  be  so  foolhardy,  so  reck- 
less, as  to  precipitate  a  war  which  would 
most  surely  end  in  mutual  destruction. 

This  reasoning  may  have  the  benefit  of 
logic.  But  even  logic  sometimes  goes  awry. 
How  can  we  assume  that  reason  will  prevail 
in  a  crisis  when  there  is  ordinarily  so  little 
reason  among  men?  To  those  who  would 
take  comfort  in  the  likelihood  of  an  atomic 
peace  to  be  secured  solely  by  rationale  and 
reason.  I  would  recall  the  lapse  of  reason  in 
a  bunker  under  the  Reich  Chancellery  in 
Berlin.  It  failed  before,  it  can  fail  again. 

Have  we  already  gone  too  far  in  this 
search  for  peace  through  the  accumulation 
of  peril?  Is  there  any  way  to  halt  this 
trend— or  must  we  push  on  with  new  devices 
until  we  Inevitably  come  to  judgment  before 
the  atom?  I  believe  there  is  a  way  out.  And  I 
believe  it  because  I  have  acquired  in  my  life- 
time a  decent  respect  for  human  intelli- 
gence. 

It  may  be  that  the  problems  of  accommo- 
dation in  a  world  split  by  rival  indeologies 
are  more  difficult  than  those  with  which  we 
have  struggled  in  the  construction  of  ballis- 
tic missiles.  But  I  believe,  too.  that  if  we 
apply  to  these  human  problems  the  energy, 
creativity,  and  the  perseverance  we  have  de- 
voted to  science,  even  problems  of  accommo- 
dation will  yield  to  reason.  Admittedly,  the 
problem  of  peaceful  acconunodation  In  the 
world  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the 
conquest  of  space,  infinitely  more  complex 
than  a  trip  to  the  moon.  But  if  we  will  only 
come  to  the  realization  that  it  must  be 
worked  out— whatever  it  may  mean  even  to 
such  sacred  traditions  as  absolute  national 
sovereignty— I  believe  that  we  can  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  through  some  as 
yet  undiscovered  world  thinker  and  leader 
find  a  workable  solution. 

I  confess  that  this  is  as  much  an  article  of 
faith  as  it  is  an  expression  of  reason.  But 
this  is  what  we  need,  faith  In  our  ability  to 
do  what  must  be  done.  Without  that  faith 
we  shall  never  get  started.  And  until  we  get 
started,  we  shall  never  know  what  can  be 
done. 

If  I  am  sometimes  discouraged,  it  is  not  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  by  our 
colossal  indifference  to  it.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  why— if  we  are  willing  to  trust 
in  reason  as  a  restraint  on  the  use  of  a 
ready-made  ready-to-fire  bomb — we  do  not 
make  greater,  more  diligent  and  more  imagi- 
native use  of  reason  and  human  intelligence 
in  seeking  an  accord  and  compromise  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  mankind  to  control 
the  atom  and  banish  it  as  an  instrument  of 
war. 
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This  Is  the  real  and— indeed— the  most 
strenuous  challenge  to  man's  Intellect 
today.  By  comparison  with  It,  the  conquest 
of  space  is  of  small  significance.  For  until 
we  learn  how  to  live  together,  until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  strike  that  mocks  our  pre- 
tensions of  civilization,  our  adventures  In 
scien<%— Instead  of  producing  human  prog- 
ress—will  continue  to  crowd  it  with  greater 
peril. 

We  can  compete  with  Sputnik  (Sputniks  I 
and  II  had  been  launched  on  Oct.  4  and 
Nov.  2, 1957)  and  probably  create  bigger  and 
better  Sputniks  of  our  own.  But  what  are  we 
doing  to  prevent  Sputnik  from  evolving  into 
just  one  more  weapons  system?  And  when 
are  we  going  to  muster  an  intelligence  equal 
to  that  applied  against  the  Sputnik  and 
dedicate  it  to  the  preservation  of  this  Satel- 
lite on  which  we  live? 

When  does  humanity  run  out? 


PENTA- 
MORE 


AS  DETROIT  SLUMPS, 
OON  IS  BUYING 
TRUCKS  ABROAD 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  to  read  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  today  that  the  Pentagon  is 
continuing  to  buy  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  foreign-made 
trucks  at  the  very  time  our  own  auto- 
motive industry  is  fighting  for  survi- 
val. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district  in 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  hard  hit 
by  unemployment  caused  at  least 
partly  by  foreign  imports.  I  find  it  ab- 
solutely incredible  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing this  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Carter  administration. 

What  justification  can  there  be  for 
buying  foreign  trucks  at  a  time  when 
we  are  approving  $400  million  in  loan 
guarantees  to  save  Chrysler  and 
paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  in  unemployment  benefits  to  laid 
off  American  autoworkers? 

How  can  we  possibly  defend  this  sort 
of  policy  when  we  are  rolling  back 
automotive  regulations  to  help  that  in- 
dustry and  pleading  with  the  Japanese 
to  cut  back  on  their  auto  imports? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  immediately  put  an  end  to 
this  ridiculous  policy  inaugurated  by 
the  previous  administration.  The  com- 
plete text  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  14. 

19811 
As  Detroit  Slumps.  Pentagon  Is  BmrniG 
More  Trucks  Abroad 
(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 
Ramstein,    West    Germany.— The    giant 
American  air  base  here,  like  similar  UJS. 
posts  throughout  Europe,  is  a  little  island  of 
things  American.  The  theaters  show  Ameri- 
can movies.  The  stores  sell  American  goods 
for  U.S.  dollars.  American  autos  travel  the 
streets. 

But  a  visitor  quickly  notices  an  exception 
to  this  all-American  pattern.  Dotting  the 


base  parking  lots  in  Increasing  numbers  are 
smart-looking,  mllltary-green  pickup  trucks 
of  a  new  type.  They  bear  official  Air  Force 
markings,  but  they  are  Volkswagens. 

While  the  White  House  and  Congress 
lament  the  condition  of  a  U.S.  auto  industry 
battered  by  foreign  competition,  the  Penta- 
gon is  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  tax 
dollars  to  replace  U.S.-built  trucks  at  its  Eu- 
ropean bases  with  trucks  made  in  Elurope. 

By  1985,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  plan  to 
supplant  their  entire  fleet  of  noncombat 
trucks  in  Europe— over  20,000  pickups,  vans 
and  similar  vehicles— with  models  made  by 
Volkswagen.  Mercedes-Benz.  BL  Ltd.  and 
Italian  companies. 

a  shining  example? 

The  Pentagon  hails  the  buy-foreign  pro- 
gram, which  will  eventually  cost  $300  mil- 
lion or  more,  as  a  shining  example  of  coop- 
eration with  European  allies  and  an  im- 
provement in  military  efficiency.  Defense 
officials  foresee  a  reduction  in  repair  and 
fuel  costs,  and  they  Insist  that  any  damage 
done  to  Detroit  will  amount  to  little  more 
than  a  scratched  fender. 

But  an  auto-Industry  spokesman  calls  the 
truck  purchasing  abroad  "a  festering  sore" 
on  an  American  industry  l>eset  by  billions  of 
dollars  in  losses  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  layoffs. 

Stephen  Scblossberg.  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union's  top  man  in  Washington, 
angrily  declares:  "I  hope  the  Pentagon  has 
made  arrangements  for  Germany  and  Japan 
to  supply  the  military  with  equipment  in 
the  next  war,  because  the  U.S.  industry  isn't 
going  to  be  around  to  help  if  they  keep  this 
up." 

When  the  Carter  administration  began 
the  program  in  a  modest  way  in  1978.  the 
auto  industry  tried  unsuccessfully  to  block 
it.  Since  then,  the  Pentagon  has  sharply  in- 
creased its  truck  purchasing  abroad  while 
the  U.S.  industry's  troubles  have  deepened. 
So  the  auto  (»mpanies  and  the  union  are 
considering  a  new  effort  to  end  the  switch 
toward  foreign  suppliers. 

WORKING  at  CROSS-FURPOSES 

Whatever  the  merits  of  truck  buying 
abroad,  it  seems  to  represent  a  classic  case 
of  government  agencies  working  at  cross- 
purposes:  Since  President  Reagan  took 
office  in  January,  his  administration  has  ap- 
proved $400  million  in  new  loan  guarantees 
to  Chrysler  Corp.,  rolled  back  many  auto 
safety  and  pollution  regulations,  and  per- 
suaded Japan  to  cut  car  shipments,  all  in 
the  name  of  helping  Detroit.  The  govern- 
ment continues  to  pay  auto  workers  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  But.  just  a  few  weeks  before 
the  April  6  unveiling  of  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  the  auto  industry,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  a  defense  budget  that  would 
more  than  double  the  army's  purchases  of 
German-made  trucks  this  year. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  Sept.  30. 
Army  officials  expect  to  spend  about  $29 
million  for  trucks  in  Germany,  plus  unspeci- 
fied smaller  amounts  in  Britain  and  Italy. 
out  of  a  total  budget  of  $105  million  for 
such  "administrative  fleet"  trucks.  The  Air 
Force  expects  to  spend  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion for  trucks  made  in  Europe. 

In  fiscal  1982.  which  starts  Oct.  1.  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  expenditures  for  for- 
eign-built trucks  would  exceed  $39  million. 

Pentagon  officials  emphasize  that  the 
amount  being  spent  for  trucks  in  Europe  is 
tiny  by  both  the  Pentagon's  and  Detroit's 
standards.  According  to  Col.  Paul  Goncz.  a 
top  Army  purchasing  official,  the  Army  ex- 


pects to  spend  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1981  and 
1982  on  all  of  its  vehicle  purchases.  Only 
$45  million  or  so  of  that,  or  about  3%.  will 
go  for  foreign-built  light  tniclcs. 

In  addition.  Col.  Goncz  notes,  the  Penta- 
gon has  insisted  that  any  foreign  firms  bid- 
ding for  several  lucrative  new  combat-truck 
contracts  must  build  the  trucks  in  plants  on 
U.S.  soil.  These  contracts,  worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  each,  are  considered 
likely  to  go  to  American  rather  than  foreign 
companies. 

More  Important,  defense  officials  say,  the 
light-truck  purchases  overseas  contribute  to 
good  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  its 
allies.  "It's  part  of  the  two-way  street  in  mil- 
itary purchases,"  say  Marvin  Steam,  a  pur- 
chasing official  on  the  staff  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Steam  notes  that  West  Germany  and 
other  U.S.  allies  spend  vastly  more  money 
on  American-made  military  equipment  than 
the  Pentagon  spends  on  products  they 
make.  The  light-truck  program,  he  says,  is 
probably  the  biggest  U.S.  effort  to  recipro- 
cate. 

"If  we  fiddled  with  this  program  in  any 
way.  it  could  jeopardize  other  programs  the 
Germans  are  participating  in."  Mr.  Steam 
contends.  What's  more,  the  Pentagon 
argues,  the  purchase  of  foreign  trucks  con- 
tributes to  the  goals  of  military  economy 
and  efficiency. 

E>efense  officials  say  a  study  done  before 
the  European  trucks  were  bought  proved 
they  were  more  fuel-efficient  than  compara- 
ble U.S.  models  available  at  the  time. 
Buying  them  abroad  also  saves  on  transpor- 
tation costs,  makes  it  easier  to  obtain  parts 
and  service,  and  fosters  the  important  mili- 
tary goal  of  equipping  the  Western  allies 
with  interchangeable  equipment,  the  Penta- 
gon adds. 

But  to  angry  executives  of  U.S.  auto  com- 
panies, these  arguments  don't  wash.  They 
note  that,  unlike  other  contracts  cited  by 
the  Army,  the  light-truck  purchase  terms 
don't  require  foreign  suppliers  to  build  the 
trucks  in  the  U.S. 

Not  only  that,  the  critics  complain,  but 
European  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
aren't  getting  any  of  the  business:  the 
trucks  are  being  bought  through  European 
defense  ministries,  which  Detroit  contends 
favor  Ehiropean-owned  firms. 

The  U.S.  auto  industry  also  disputes  the 
validity  of  the  military's  fuel-cost  compari- 
son and  (x>ntends  that,  by  buying  separate 
groups  of  vehicles  from  Germany.  Britain 
and  Italy,  the  Pentagon  is  actually  limiting 
the  interchangeability  of  its  equipment 
across  Europe. 

Worst  of  all,  Detroit  fears  that  in  recent 
months  the  Pentagon  has  opened  up  a 
second  front  in  the  battle  for  military-truck 
business.  Compact  Datsun  pickup  trucks 
have  turned  up  at  a  Bfassachusetts  Army 
base.  And  the  Pentagon  confirms  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  have  bought  63  Dat- 
suns  for  use  in  the  UJ5.  and  have  ordered 
200  more.  Defense  Department  spokesmen 
defend  the  Datsun  purchase  by  saying  that 
the  trucks  were  ordered  from  the  only  com- 
pany that  bid  to  supply  them,  an  Oklahoma 
Chevrolet  dealer. 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas,  lit.  Speak- 
er, everyone's  heart  was  saddened 
when  we  heard  that  Pope  John  Paul 
II  had  been  hit.  The  first  thought  that 
came  to  me  was  how  could  anyone 
take  a  shot  at  this  man  who  is  the 
most  beloved  man  in  the  world  today. 

When  he  visited  the  United  SUtes, 
his  spirit,  his  countenance,  and  his 
message  did  more  to  deliver  the  story 
of  love  and  understanding  than 
anyone  had  ever  conveyed  In  our  coun- 
try. The  Catholics  feel  a  close  relation- 
ship with  him.  But  I  was  Interested  in 
how  close  I  felt  to  this  wonderful  man. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  he  loved  me  as  a 
Baptist.  He  had  love  in  his  heart  for 
me  as  a  Baptist  Just  as  he  believed  in 
love  for  everyone  to  their  fellow  man. 

As  we  remember  how  God  calls  on 
the  very  best  to  suffer,  we  remember 
Jesus  Christ,  we  remember  Peter,  and 
we  remember  Paul.  As  the  very  great- 
est are  called  on  to  suffer,  what  Im- 
presses each  of  us  about  Pope  John 
Paul  II  is  his  strength,  his  warmth, 
and  his  compassion.  We  all  join  in 
prayer  for  Pope  John  Paul  II.  who  is 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  Is  the  religious  inspiration  to 
the  entire  world. 


ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES,  1980-81 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dozen  times  I  have  appeared  before 
you  during  Police  Memorial  Week 
during  the  past  12  years,  but  the  task 
of  honoring  slain  police  officers  be- 
comes no  easier,  no  more  routine.  On 
the  contrary,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  stand  before  you  to  read 
this  sad  list,  this  tragic  enumeration  of 
murdered  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  hus- 


bands, mothers,  wives,  daughters,  and 
sisters— all  needless,  all  victims  of  the 
mentally  deranged  in  society. 

This  is  once  again  Police  Memorial 
Week,  and  once  again  Past  National 
Chaplain  Virgil  D.  Penn.  Jr.,  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  has  con- 
scientiously recorded  the  list  of  fallen 
officers.  He  has  also  written  a  moving 
commentary  about  them,  as  well  as  a 
heartfelt  prayer  of  thanks  for  their  ul- 
timate sacrifice.  I  would  like  to  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  posthu- 
mously thanking  these  officers,  and  to 
extend  our  prayers  to  their  families 
and  friends  who  suffer  still: 

National  Pouo  PiuYn— 1981 
(By  Virgil  D.  Penn.  Jr.) 

Almighty  God  Father  of  all  mercies  and 
protector  of  all.  we  ask  Thy  blessings  upon 
the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  who  have 
given  their  lives  while  protecting  the  cltl- 
sens  of  America.  Bestow  upon  them  eternal 
rest  and  heavenly  peace  now  that  their  la- 
bours on  Earth  are  o'er. 

Give  to  their  families  sympathy,  strength 
and  understanding  to  overcome  the  great 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  them.  Remember 
them  in  Thy  mercy  and  remove  all  rebellion 
from  their  hearts  In  the  knowledge  that 
their  loved  ones  have  honorably  fulfilled 
their  labours  on  this  E^arth  and  have  gone 
to  a  far  greater  land  of  eternal  rest. 

Almighty  Father  we  ask  Thy  blessing  and 
protection  on  all  thoses  who  are  engaged  in 
the  dangerous  task  of  carrying  on  the  la- 
bours of  those  who  have  departed  from  our 
ranks.  Be  with  them  on  their  lonely  vigils 
and  hazardous  tours.  Protect  them  from  all 
temptations  and  give  them  strength  and 
wisdom  to  complete  their  duties  with  Thy 
guidance  and  protection.  When  the  day  Is 
done  and  the  shadows  fall,  lead  them  safely 
home  to  their  loved  ones.  And  this  we  ask  in 
His  Name  to  whom  we  glory  both  now  and 
forever  Amen. 

ROLLCALL  OP  HniOES,  1980-81 

(By  Virgil  D.  Penn.  Jr.) 
In  the  past  year  106  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers have  paid  the  supreme  penalty  while 

ROUCALL  Of  HEROES 


protecting  the  citizens  of  America.  Al- 
though this  is  no  more  than  the  108  that 
died  In  1979  it  still  is  a  huge  and  terrible  toll 
upon  our  brother  officers  in  their  difficult 
task  of  keeping  America  safe.  From  the  larg- 
est cities  to  the  outlying  hamlets,  from  the 
newest  rookie  to  the  President,  no  one  is 
secure  from  attempts  on  their  lives.  Even 
within  the  walls  of  our  prisons,  officers  have 
been  attacked  and  killed,  many  by  felons 
serving  sentences  for  prior  murders. 

Each  depressing  and  frightful  experience 
should  teach  us  how  to  combat  these 
sudden  tragic  offenses.  The  most  disheart- 
ening thing  of  all  is  the  disposition  of  Judi- 
cial charges  that  are  meted  out  to  the  mur- 
derers of  our  Law  Enforcement  Officers  and 
other  innocent  victims.  How  many  felons 
have  been  given  the  Just  sentences  they  de- 
serve? When  was  the  last  murderer  of  a  po- 
liceman put  to  death  for  his  evil  act?  It  is 
time  to  show  the  criminal  world  that  their 
fiendish  crimes  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
We  must  make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime. 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  President 
Reagan,  even  though  he  was  surrounded  by 
several  Law  Enforcement  Officers  proves 
that  no  one  is  safe  from  the  kooks  and  fa- 
natics who  roam  our  streets  and  ply  their 
nefarious  practices  on  all  citizens  of  our 
country.  We  thank  (3od  that  President 
Reagan.  Jim  Brady,  Tim  McCarthy  and  Of- 
ficer Delahanty  are  now  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. 

Ninety-four  of  the  106  Officers  were  slain 
by  firearms,  68  of  those  by  handguns,  some 
of  which  were  the  Officers  own  revolvers 
wrested  from  them  while  struggling  with 
the  suspects. 

We  the  Law  EInforcement  Officers  of 
America  render  our  deepest  thanks  and 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  presenting 
these  tragic  incidents  to  the  Congress  of 
United  States  during  the  last  decade  we 
have  reported  them.  It  is  our  humble  act  of 
reverence  and  honor  to  those  who  gave 
their  all  that  others  might  live.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Congressman  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  for  his  dedication  in  presenting 
The  RoUcall  of  Heroes  in  respect  to  our 
fallen  brothers. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  NOT  A 
PARTISAN  ISSUE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  one  issue  on  which  we  should 
not  try  to  draw  partisan  lines,  it  ought 
to  be  the  question  of  social  security.  I 
am  rather  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
some  are  attempting  to  make  this  a 
partisan  issue.  I  think  we  all  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  are  in  some  difficulty 
with  respect  to  the  social  security 
system.  To  pretend  otherwise  is  to  do 
a  disservice  to  the  people  we  are  sup- 
posed to  represent. 


A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  a 
Republican  initiative  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem  by  gradually  raising  the 
retirement  age  from  65  to  68.  and  ttiat 
was  blasted  as  being  a  product  of  Re- 
publican insensitivity.  I  see  now  that 
some  Members  on  the  majority  side 
believe  that  suggestion  is  the  way  to 
go  about  doing  it.  Whether  we  specifi- 
cally agree  or  disagree  with  what  our 
President  has  done,  I  do  not  think  it 
serves  any  purpose  whatsoever  to  call 
the  President  stone-hearted  or  to  say 
his  program  is  despicable  or  otherwise. 

As  a  practicing  attorney.  I  knew  that 
I  was  subject  perhaps  to  liability  for 
legal  malpractice  if  I  failed  to  tell  my 
client  the  bad  parts  about  his  case  and 


did  not  advise  him  when  there  was 
really  reason  to  ccnnpromise  or  to 
admit  that  he  was  wrong.  We  should 
apply  that  same  standard  to  our  work 
here.  I  think  that  in  this  House  it 
would  behoove  us  well  to  recognize 
that  we  have  some  difficulty  with  the 
social  security  system,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  need  the  ingenuity,  the  sup- 
port, and  the  real  sweat  of  work  on 
the  part  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  solve  our  problems.  It  does 
no  good  to  start  yelling  at  one  another 
about  proposals  that  are  loeing 
brought  forth,  if  we  truly  want  to 
solve  the  problem  instead  of  making  it 
into  something  we  can  run  on  in  the 
next  election. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OP  AMERICA  IS 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
oilnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week,  and  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  honor  the 
significant  contributions  that  Ameri- 
ca's small  businesses  have  made  to  our 
economy. 

The  vitality  and  prosperity  of  our 
Nation  is  built  by  our  small  business 
men  and  women.  Ninety  percent  of 
our  Nation's  business  interests  are  cat- 
egorized as  small  businesses.  And  it  is 
important  that  we  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  praise  the  people  who  have  built 
the  foundation  of  our  economy. 

Within  our  small  businesses  lie  the 
heart  of  American  free  enterprise  and 
the  seeds  for  economic  growth  and 
productivity,  both  in  Nebraska's 
Second  District  and  across  the  Nation. 
I  urge  the  97th  Congress  to  focus  on 
the  major  commitments  and  contribu- 
tions our  Nation's  small  businesses 
have  made  to  our  economy  and  way  of 
life.  But  let  us  not  stop  there.  We  need 
to  work  with  the  President  to  renew 
and  redirect  our  efforts  toward  the 
country's  small  businesses. 

B4r.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  my  work 
focuses  on  three  major  problems  af- 
fecting the  small  businesses  in  my  dis- 
trict: Heavy  tax  burdens,  the  regula- 
tory costs  and  burdens  of  excessive 
Government  regulations,  and  an  un- 
derrating of  the  importance  of  small 
businesses  in  promoting  economic  re- 
covery and  increased  employment  in 
the  private  sector. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  specifically 
address  Government  overregulation  of 
small  business.  When  we  strangle 
small  business  with  redtape  and  ex- 
pensive nonproductive  regulation,  we 
undermine  the  capacity  of  our  econo- 
my to  create  jobs.  We  recognize  that 
our  entrepreneurs  are  this  country's 
greatest  asset.  They  will  invent  the 
next  generation  of  products.  They  will 
start  the  industries  that  will  provide 
jobs  for  our  children.  And  they  will 
provide  the  expertise  necessary  to 
create  the  resources  to  house,  feed, 
and  clothe  an  enlarging  population 

But  how  are  they  to  do  all  this  when 
they  are  forced  to  consume  their  time 
and  money  at  tasks  unrelated  to  their 
enterprise? 

In  my  district  alone  there  are  more 
than  11.000  small  businesses.  They 
represent  each  segment  of  the  commu- 
nity and  they  provide  goods  and  serv- 
ices so  numerous  and  diverse  that  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  say  that  any 
particular  proposal  would  benefit  each 
of  them.  But  one  thing  they  each  have 
in  common,  and  the  one  thing  that 
many  of  them  bring  to  my  attention 
is  a  simple  message:  Get  Government 
off  our  backs. 
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I  feel  we  suffer  from  good  intentions 
that  have  gone  astray.  I  think  we  all 
agree,  there  has  been  and  still  is.  a 
need  for  protective  regulation— to  curb 
abuses,  protect  our  wage  earners' 
safety,  to  protect  our  environment  and 
encourage  fair  dealing  in  our  economy. 
But  the  zest  for  regulation  has  been 
carried  to  an  extreme— and  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses  are  suffering 
unjustly. 

People  in  small  businesses  are  spend- 
ing more  and  more  of  their  workday 
pushing  papers  and  filling  out  Federal 
forms  in  triplicate  rather  than  provid- 
ing productive  input  and  energy  to 
their  businesses. 

How  different  life  might  be  if  people 
viewed  their  Government  as  a  positive 
force  rather  than  an  enemy  that  har- 
asses them  with  thousands  of  rules  un- 
related to  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regulations  also  add  to 
inflation  and  these  additional  costs  are 
passed  on  to  individual  consumers. 
Some  studies  show  that  these  costs 
exceed  $100  billion  annually. 

Regvilatory  excess— the  alphabet 
soup  of  America— came  from  Congress. 
It  is  now  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  cut  back  and  clarify  this  regu- 
latory process.  The  present  regtilatory 
structure  is  strangling  our  small  busi- 
nesses. 

If  our  intention  is  to  truly  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  each  American, 
then  we  must  channel  our  energies 
toward  encouraging  the  sectors  of  our 
economy  that  have  demonstrated  the 
most  promise.  And  that  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  the  business  of  Amer- 
ica is  small  business. 
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this  violent  trash  in  the  most  effective 
way  possible. 

I  hope  Mr.  Cimino  loses  his  shirt. 


•WE  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  KILL- 
ING THAN  WE  KNOW  ABOUT 
LIVING  "-GEN.  OMAR  BRADELY 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  all  our  hearts  are  heavy  after 
reading  the  newspapers  and  listening 
to  the  news  of  the  attack  on  the  Pope, 
this  gentleman,  this  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  religions,  one  of  the 
foremost  spiritual  leaders  in  the  world. 
We  heard  one  of  our  colleagues  this 
morning  recite  something  that  Gen. 
Omar  Bardley  said.  I.  too.  have  such  a 
quotation,  and  it  seems  very  applicable 
today: 

We 
atom- 


have    grasped    the    mystery   of    the 


General  Bradley  said— 


and  rejected  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  The 
world  has  achieved  brilliance  without 
wisdom,  power  without  conscience.  Ours  is  a 
world  of  nuclear  giants  and  ethical  infanU. 
We  know  more  about  war  than  we  do  about 
peace,  more  about  killing  than  we  know 
about  living. 


•HEAVEN'S  GATE"  HIGH  ON 
VIOLENCE  SCALE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly. I  took  my  wife  to  a  movie. 

We  both  like  Kris  Kristoffersen.  and 
though  Michael  Cimino's  •Heavens 
Gate"  had  been  badly  panned  in  its 
original  3% -hour  form,  we  hoped  the 
new  shorter  form  might  be  substan- 
tially improved. 

To  say  something  good,  the  cinema- 
tography was  beautiful.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  "Heavens  Gate "  pri- 
marily accomplishes  is  to  afford  to 
America  a  real  insight  into  the  deep 
problem  of  violence  in  our  society. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  senselessly 
and  uimecessarily  violent  film.  The 
blood  flowed  in  rivers  from  early  in 
the  film  to  the  last  frame.  The  brutal 
rape  scene  caused  my  wife  to  get  up 
and  almost  walk  out  of  the  theater. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inalterably  op- 
posed to  censorship.  But  I  hope  the 
American  viewing  public  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  pronounce  judgment  on 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  what  our  other 
colleague  said  about  the  love  that  His 
Holiness  had  for  every  one  of  us  is 
very  true  also,  not  just  for  those  of  his 
own  religion  but  for  those  of  all  reli- 
gions, as  well  as  atheists.  He  may  not 
be  approving  our  acts,  he  may  not 
come  to  the  same  conclusions,  but  nev- 
ertheless he  is  able  to  love  each  one  of 
us. 

I  wish  we  could  have  more  of  that 
spirit  in  the  world— those  who  differ 
still  loving  one  another. 

How  such  a  man  could  have  been  at- 
tacked in  this  way  is  a  mystery— a  hor- 
rible mystery.  We  have  seen  the  attack 
on  the  President  of  our  Nation,  the 
head  of  a  great  secular  power,  the 
United  SUtes.  and  now  to  see  this 
spiritual  leader  also  attacked  must  tell 
us  something  about  our  world. 

What  has  happened  to  us?  What  is 
this  disease  that  seems  to  be  airborne, 
reaching  every  comer  of  the  world, 
disturbing  the  mentally  deranged  and 
driving  them  to  most  incredible  acts? 

I  wonder  what  part  communications 
perhaps  plays  in  this.  I  think  we  have 
indeed  mastered  the  technology  of 
communications,  but  we  have  not  un- 
derstood their  psychological  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  pray  today  for 
the  swift  recovery  of  His  Holiness. 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 
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ADMINISTRATION  ADMITS  IT 
WAS  WRONG  ON  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  fact  that  the  much  herald- 
ed numbers  of  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  resolution  would  be  worthless 
if  interest  rates  continued  to  spiral 
upward. 

The  interest  calculations  on  which 
the  Latta  budget  are  based  are  far  off 
the  mark. 

These  are  not  just  the  ideas  of  the 
Congressman  from  San  Antonio.  They 
are  in  fact  supported  by  officials 
within  the  Reagan  administration 
itself. 

I  quote  f^om  day  before  yesterday's 
Washington  Star: 

A  senior  Reagan  administration  economist 
said  yesterday  that  if  interest  rates  stay 
high  for  3  or  4  months,  the  economy  will 
slow  down  substantially  and  the  budget 
deficit  for  1981  will  grow. 

The  official  admitted  the  adminis- 
tration would  miss  its  interest  rate  tar- 
gets for  this  year  and  the  Star  carries 
this  further  quote: 

"If  interest  rates  remain  high  for  three  or 
four  months  longer  without  relief,  there 
will  be  important  economic  and  budgetary 
implications,"  he  said.  This  means,  he 
added,  a  slowdown  or  even  a  decline  in  the 
economy  and  a  higher  budget  deficit.  The 
official  did  not  predict  how  much  higher 
the  deficit  would  rise. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  Mr.  Qpeaksr. 
that  the  administration  projected  its 
budget— and  I  assimie  the  Latta 
budget  also— on  the  idea  that  the  aver- 
age for  3-month  Treasury  bills  would 
be  just  over  11  percent. 

This  morning  Treastiry  bills  were 
yielding  nearly  16.5  percent— far 
beyond  the  calculations  of  ths  wonder 
boys  at  I>ave  Stockman's  shop.  The 
prime  rate  at  major  banks  climbed  to 
19  V^  percent  and  the  Reagan-Stock- 
man-Volcker  prime  continues  to  climb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  the 
administration  is  climbing  in  bed  with 
the  Federal  Reserve,  insisting  on  still 
tighter  money  policy  and  higher  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  those  who  ar- 
dently supported  the  administration 
in  last  week's  vote  will  come  forward 
and  explain  how  their  handiwork  will 
look  up  against  the  rising  wall  of 
higher  and  higher  interest  rates.  They 
have  been  very  anxious  to  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  this  projection 
and  that  projection— all  put  forward 
as  final  word  in  economic  forecasting. 
Now,  perhaps  they  will  slow  down  the 
press  release  machines  long  enough  to 
tell  us  what  happened  to  the  interest 
rate  projections  and  just  how  the  defi- 


cit if  Interest  rates  remain  at  sky-high 
levels. 


OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICY 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  strongly  protest  the  meeting  that 
may  be  underway  at  this  moment  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Minister  of  South 
Africa  and  our  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
another  overt  signal  from  the  Reagan 
administration  that  it  does  not  plan  to 
follow  through  with  the  human  rights 
policies  that  were  falteringly  begun  by 
the  Carter  administration.  It  is  an- 
other indication,  along  with  the  vote 
against  U.N.  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  or  by  our  United  Nations  Am- 
bassador, the  secret  meetings  between 
South  African  military  leaders  and 
high  Government  officials  of  this 
country,  along  with  the  attempt  to 
now  change  the  Namlbian  independ- 
ence plan  advanced  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  are  actions  that  insult  30 
million  black  Americans  and  the  whole 
of  the  African  Continent  of  50  inde- 
pendent nations  struggling  to  main- 
tain stability  in  a  region  which  is  now 
confronted  with  South  Africa's  nucle- 
ar capability. 

I  ask  you,  my  colleagues,  for  the 
sake  of  world  stability  that  we  begin  to 
advise  the  Reagan  administration 
against  the  insanity  of  catering  to  the 
most  racist  illegal  ^>artheid  practicing 
government  on  the  planet  Earth. 


A  former  member  of  that  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rob- 
ertson, has  written  a  book  about  the 
deep  trouble  in  which  the  system  is 
today.  I  recommend  this  book  entitled 
"The  Coming  Revolution  in  Social  Se- 
curity" to  my  colleagues  attention.  For 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  to  raise 
fears  that  are  not  real  by  claiming 
that  the  President  is  recommoiding 
that  the  system  be  literally  gutted  or 
somehow  drastically  altered  is  not  a 
fair  nor  correct  assessment  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

We  in  the  Social  Security  Subcom- 
mittee have  been  working  for  over  a 
year  to  try  to  find  ways  to  solve  this 
problem.  I  think  it  does  not  behoove 
certain  Members  when  the  (Congress 
created  much  of  this  problem  by  pro- 
viding for  accelerated  benefits  without 
finding  ways  to  pay  for  them  back  in 
1972  that  they  now  are  coming  in  and 
making  these  iU-informed  second 
guesses. 

It  is  especially  irresponsible  when  it 
is  known  that  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee has  been  trying  to  work  for 
a  year  under  our  chainnan.  Mr. 
Pickle,  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  solve 
the  problems  of  social  security  with 
some  of  the  same  or  even  our  own  pro- 
posals of  improvements  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  suggesting. 

So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  be 
more  restrained  in  their  complaints 
about  these  suggestions,  especially 
when  they  speak  from  a  position  of 
misinformation. 


FALSE  ALARMS  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Ml.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  have  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  some  of  the  voices  raised 
by  my  various  colleagues  in  recent 
days  who  really  are  not  too  well  in- 
formed. 

Our  social  security  system  is  in  deep 
trouble.  This  House  created  many  of 
today's  problems  by  voting  for  acceler- 
ated benefits  without  figuring  out  how 
to  pay  for  them.  Now  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Secre- 
tary Schweiker,  have  suggested  solu- 
tions to  that  problem,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  am  afraid,  have  raised  fears 
that  are  not  real.  Additionally  these 
same  voices  have  tried  to  create  an 
animosity  and  confusion  out  there 
among  the  public  without  really  know- 
ing what  they  are  talking  about. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  thought 
the  proposals  of  the  President  were 
reasonable.  They  were  a  way  to  try  to 
solve  the  problem  of  saving  the 
system,  which  is  in  deep  trouble. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
2818 

Ml.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
H.R.  2818,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act.  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  to 
accept  certain  interim  loans  from  the 
United  States  and  to  expand  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  such  loans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (BCr. 
MoAKLET).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  minute.) 

Iifr.  MICJHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  this  1  minute  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 
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Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Spcftker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUves  for  the  week  of  May  18. 
IMl.  is  as  foUows: 

The  House  meets  on  Monday  at  11 
ajn.  The  House  will  recess  immediate- 
ly until  12  noon  to  receive  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

We  will  have  the  Consent  Calendar. 

We  have  four  bills  under  suspension. 
Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  unUl  Tuesday,  May  19. 
They  are  as  follows: 

HJL  1536.  Federal  Managers  Ac- 
countability Act  of  1981: 

HJL  2098.  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  1981; 

HJl.  2979.  NaUonal  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission  reau- 
thorization; 

H.R.  2811.  Debt  CoUection  Act  of 
1981. 

The  House  meets  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day and  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  at  10  ajn. 

We  will  have  the  Private  Calendar. 

There  are  two  bills  under  suspen- 
sion. Recorded  votes  on  suspensions 
will  be  postponed  until  both  blUs  are 
debated.  They  are:  HJL  3484.  George 
Washington  half  dollar  and  House 
Resolution  133.  democracy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

The  conference  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115.  the  first 
budget  resolution,  will  be  considered 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  5:30  on 
all  days  except  Wednesdays. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, the  House  wiU  adjourn  until  12 
noon  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  1981,  for 
the  Memorial  Day  district  work 
period. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  then  that  next 
Wednesday  we  would  come  in  at  11 
ajn..  but  then  at  10  o'clock  again  on 
Thursday? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Ii4r.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  ajn.  on  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20.  1981 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  11  a.m..  Wednesday. 
May  20.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  ON 
MONDAY.  MAY  18,  1981,  TO  RE- 
CEIVE FORMER  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  on 
Monday,  May  18,  1981.  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  this  Chamber  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY. 
MAY  15.  1981.  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  3380.  TO  IN- 
CREASE MILITARY  PAY  AND 
ALLOWANCES 

Bflr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  have  until 
midnight.  Friday.  May  15.  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  3380  to  increase  mili- 
tary pay  and  allowances. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRISONERS  RECEIVING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  introduced  H.R.  3274,  to 
terminate  the  social  security  disability 
payments  to  prisoners.  Today  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  startling 
background  information  and  cases. 


A  1980  estimate  stated  that  30,000 
prisoners— 10  percent  of  the  national 
population— were  receiving  $60  million 
a  year  In  disability  payments.  These 
are  tax-free  payments,  to  convicted 
mass  murderers,  child  molesters,  and 
other  hardened  criminals,  whose  daily 
needs  are  already  being  maintained  at 
the  public  expense.  Equally  alarming 
is  the  fact  that  imder  current  law,  this 
Is  totally  legal,  and  actually  encour- 
aged. In  fact,  social  security  field  rep- 
resentatives make  regular  visits  to 
prisons,  as  prisoners  cannot  follow  the 
normal  procedure  of  filing  for  disabil- 
ity benefits  in  local  social  security  of- 
fices. 

Under  current  law.  to  be  eligible  for 
social  security.  The  disabled  individual 
must  be  so  disabled  that  he  cannot 
perform  any  job  in  the  U.S.  economy 
whether  the  Job  is  available  or  not. 
The  following  cases  clearly  distort  the 
"disability"  definition.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  convicted  felons  plead  in- 
sanity, and  are  declared  disabled. 

"Son  of  Sam"  killer  David  R. 
Berkowitz,  who  was  sentenced  to  more 
than  300  years  in  prison  for  slaying  six 
persons  in  New  York  City,  collected 
more  than  $300  a  month  in  social  secu- 
rity disability  benefits,  for  "a  mental 
impairment." 

Another  horror  story  is  the  case  of  a 
sex  offender  niclcnamed  "Satan."  con- 
victed of  a  sex  offense  against  a  6- 
year-old  girl.  He  received  $3,624  in 
back  disability  payments  after  his  con- 
viction. The  reason?  Satan  claimed 
that  he  had  dizzy  spells  from  a  beating 
he  received  from  the  police.  Yet. 
Satan  was  apprehended  apparently 
without  injury,  with  X-rays  and  an  ex- 
amination showing  no  evidence  of  any 
injury.  Satan  used  his  disability 
checks  to  organize  several  mail  order 
scams. 

Or  how  about  the  case  of  Gary 
Maik.  serving  time  in  Trenton  Psychi- 
atric Hospital  for  stabbing  his  best 
friend  66  times  with  a  hunting  knife 
while  imder  the  influence  of  LSD.  Be- 
cause a  psychiatric  report  found  Maik 
"unemployable  in  American  society." 
he  receives  $214  a  month  in  disability 
checks,  and  has  saved  over  $6,000  over 
4  years. 

The  victims  of  violent  crimes  are 
outraged  at  the  social  security  disabil- 
ity law.  Take  for  example  June  A. 
Davis,  from  Cincinnati.  She  cannot 
understand  why  her  40-year-old  broth- 
er gets  $257  a  month  in  disability  pay- 
ments after  being  imprisoned  for  hit- 
ting his  elderly  mother  in  the  head 
with  a  hammer,  causing  irreparable 
brain  damage:  "After  doling  out 
money  to  drones  like  my  brother, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  anything  left 
for  the  people  who  really  deserve  it." 

Or  look  at  the  case  of  Edna  B.  Hall, 
from  Newport,  Tenn.  She  lost  both 
legs,  had  her  right  hand  mangled,  and 
body    burned    because    her    husband 
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hired  someone  to  blow  up  her  car.  Yet, 
her  husband  serving  time  for  this  hei- 
nous crime  is  collecting  disability 
benefits  for  what  Mrs.  Hall  called  "a 
fictitious  lung  ailment."  With  reqteet 
to  this  crime,  BCrs.  Hall  said: 

But  it  Is  I  who  must  pay  the  costs— not 
him.  In  prison  he  has  no  food  to  buy,  no 
taxes  to  pay.  no  utilities,  no  medical  billa 
and  no  clothing  to  buy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  justify  to 
the  American  people,  and  especially 
the  elderly  citizens  who  are  honest 
and  deserving  of  their  social  security 
benefits,  that  we  continue  to  condone 
criminal  acts  by  paying  these  social  se- 
curity disability  payments?  Currently 
prisoners  collecting  these  checks  aver- 
age $300  a  month.  Yet,  we  are  telling 
the  elderly  about  the  financial  insta- 
bility of  their  social  security  system. 
With  the  disability  payments  being 
one  of  social  security's  major  ex- 
penses—$12.5  billion  each  year,  to 
some  5  million  claimants,  is  it  not  time 
we  reexamine  this  ridiculous  policy  of 
paying  convicted  criminals  benefits? 

I  would  like  to  close  noting  that 
prison  officials  have  testified  that  the 
money  obtained  from  these  disability 
checks  has  gone  to  increase  prison 
crimes  such  as  drug  trafficking  and  il- 
licit sex  operations.  We  talk  about  re- 
ducing crime  in  this  country,  yet  what 
kind  of  incentive  is  it  to  "go  straight" 
when  prisoners  luiow  that  these  social 
security  payments  could  amount  to 
more  than  $56,000  during  their  life- 
time? I 

D  11:45 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  remind  the  galleries  that 
they  cannot  applaud  for  a  speaker  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


EXTENSION  OP  IMPORT  REUEP 
FOR  DOMESTIC  NONRUBBER 
FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mav- 
RouLEs)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Speaker  O'Nsnx  at  a  meeting  Con- 
gressman Donnelly  and  I  arranged 
with  Special  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock.  We  were  joined  by  sev- 
eral of  our  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Albosta.  MncHELL, 
D'Amours.  Lehman,  Emert.  Shannon. 
and  Lukeh,  each  of  whom  represents 
shoe  manufacturers.  The  meeting  was 
called  because  Ambassador  Brock  is 
about  to  make  his  recommendation  to 
the  President  concerning  the  exten- 
sion of  import  relief  for  the  domestic 
nonrubljer  footwear  industry.  The 
President,  in  turn,  will  make  a  final 
determination  on  this  issue  in  early 
June. 

At  that  meeting  each  of  us  expressed 
our  mutually  held  conviction  that  the 


domestic  footwear  industry  needs  and 
deserves  continued  import  relief.  De- 
spite significant  efforts  by  the  indus- 
try, impori»  have  continued  to  surge, 
virtually  unchecked,  from  unanticipat- 
ed sources.  Because  of  this,  import 
penetration  reached  an  alltime  high  of 
55  percent  this  year. 

Due  primarily  to  an  import  relief 
program  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1977,  the  domestic  footwear  in- 
dustry has  made  enormous  strides  for- 
ward in  recent  years.  No  longer  is  it  a 
dying  industry— it  has  achieved  an  un- 
precedented level  of  exports,  and  it 
has  developed  an  internationally  com- 
petitive technology  and  innovative 
marketing  techniques. 

If,  however,  the  industry  is  to  con- 
tinue to  thrive  and  reach  a  level  of 
healthy  independence,  and  if,  we  are 
to  prevent  the  laying  off  of  thousands 
of  unskilled,  unemployable  workers, 
the  import  relief  package  must  be  ex- 
tended for  3  years.  It  should  include 
an  orderly  marketing  agreement  with 
both  Taiwan  and  Korea,  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  use  its  authority  to 
control  surges  of  imports  from  other 
nations. 

I  am  currently  circulating  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan,  urging  him  to  con- 
sider these  facts  carefully  and  to 
extend  the  relief  package  as  we  are 
suggesting.  I  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  review  the  material  I  have 
forwarded  to  them  and  will  agree  to 
cosign  my  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  report  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

[Report  to  the  President  on  Investigation 

No.  TA-203-7] 

NomuBBEH  Footwear— DJS.  Imtkrnatiohal 

Trade  Commission,  April  22, 1981 

In  accordance  with  sections  203(iK2)  and 
(iK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C. 
22S3(iK2)  and  (iM3)),  the  United  SUtes  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission  herein  re- 
ports the  results  of  an  investigation  (No. 
TA-203-7)  conducted  with  respect  to  non- 
rubber  footwear. 

summary  op  advice  op  the  commissioh 

The  Commission  unanimously  advises,  on 
the  basis  of  information  obtained  in  the  in- 
vestigation, that  termination  of  the  import 
relief  presently  in  effect  with  respect  to  im- 
ports of  nonrubber  footwear  from  Taiwan 
would  have  a  significant  adverse  economic 
effect  on  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  and  therefore  advises  that  such 
relief  should  be  extended  for  2  years  at  the 
1980-81  quota  year  level  ■  on  all  categories 
of  footwear  covered  by  the  present  relief 
except  athletic  footwear.  The  Commission 
fiuther  advises  that,  if  import  relief  with  re- 
spect to  Taiwan  is  extended,  the  certificate 
of  origin  program  concerning  imports  of 
footwear  from  Hong  Kong  should  likewise 
be  extended,  since  the  program  is  an  ad- 
junct to  the  relief  with  resi>ect  to  Taiwan. 

Commissioners  Alberger,  Calhoun,  and 
Stem  further  advise  that  termination  of  the 
import  relief  presently  in  effect  with  respect 
to  imports  of  nonrubber  footwear  from  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  athletic  footwear 


from  Taiwan  would  not  have  a  significant 
adverse  economic  effect  on  the  domestic 
nonrubber  footwear  industry  and  therefore 
advise  that  such  relief  should  not  be  ex- 
tended. 

Commissioner  Bedell  further  advises  that 
termination  of  the  import  relief  presently  in 
effect  with  respect  to  imports  of  nonrubber 
footwear  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
athletic  footwe&r  from  Taiwan  would  have 
an  adverse  economic  effect  on  the  domestic 
nomvbber  footwear  Industry  and  therefore 
advises  that  the  present  relief  should  be  ex- 
tended for  2  years  at  the  1980-81  quota  year 
levels. 

CiHiuniasioners  Alberger,  Calhoun,  and 
Bedell  further  advise  that  any  proclamation 
extending  relief  should  once  again  refer  to 
the  President's  residual  authority  in  section 
203(eK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  in  order  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  extended  iD^tort  relief  in- 
cludes the  authority  to  provide  additional 
relief  in  the  event  the  initial  relief  proves 
Ineffective. 

BACKGROOHD 

The  investigation  was  instituted  on  De- 
cember 5,  1980,  following  receipt  on  October 
23.  1980.  of  a  petition  fUed  by  the  American 
Footwear  Industries  Association,  the  Amal- 
gamated CHothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO,  and  the  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
Public  notice  of  the  investigation  and  hear- 
ing was  given  by  posting  copies  of  the  notice 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  by  publishing  the  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  December  11.  1980  (45 
F.R.  81688).  A  public  hearing  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  was  held  on  March  9- 
10,  1981.  in  Washington.  D.C.  AU  interested 
persons  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be 
present,  to  present  evidence,  and  to  be 
heard. 

The  information  contained  in  this  report 
was  obtained  from  fieldwork,  from  question- 
naries  sent  to  domestic  manufacturers  and 
importers,  from  responses  to  Commission 
questionnaires  sent  in  connection  with  the 
annual  nonrubber  footwear  reports  (investi- 
gation No.  332-93).  from  the  Commission's 
f Ues,  from  other  Government  agencies,  from 
information  received  at  the  bearing,  from 
briefs  fUed  by  interested  parties,  and  from 
other  sources. 


■  Commissioners  differ  with  respect  U>  the  condi- 
tions under  which  relief  should  be  extended. 


STATEMENT  OP  CBAIRMAM  BILL  ALBERGER.  VICE 
CHAIRMAR,  MICHAEL  J.  CALBODN.  AND  COM- 
MISSIONER CATH^UNE  BEDCLL 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  before  tlie 
Commission  in  ttiis  investigation,  it  is  our 
judgment  that  termination  of  the  import 
relief  presently  in  effect  with  respect  to 
nonrubber  footwear  from  Taiwan  would 
have  a  significant  adverse  economic  effect 
on  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try, and  therefore  we  advise  that  such  relief 
be  extended  at  the  1980-1981  fourth  quoU 
year  level  for  an  additional  2  years  in  order 
that  the  domestic  industry  may  have  more 
time  in  wtiich  to  complete  the  process  of  ad- 
justing to  import  competition.  However, 
Commissioners  Alberger  and  C^aihoun 
advise  that  there  is  no  need  to  extend  such 
relief  with  respect  to  athletic  footwear  from 
Taiwan. 

In  addition.  Commissioner  Bedell  is  of  the 
judgment  that  termination  of  the  import 
relief  presently  in  effect  with  respect  to  im- 
ports of  nonrubber  footwear  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  will  have  an  adverse  eco- 
nomic effect  on  the  domestic  nonrubber 
footwear  industry  and  therefore  advises 
that  such  relief  should  also  be  extended  at 
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1980-1981  levels  for  an  additional  2  years. 
However,  Commissioners  Alberger  and  Cal- 
houn are  of  the  view  that  termination  of 
the  import  relief  presently  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  imports  from  Korea  will  not 
have  a  sicnificant  adverse  economic  effect 
ati  the  domestic  industry  and  therefore 
advise  that  it  need  not  be  extended. 

All  three  of  us  are  of  the  Judgment  that 
the  certificate  of  orlcin  program  presently 
In  effect  with  respect  to  nonrubber  footwear 
from  Hone  Kong  should  be  extended  for 
such  period  of  time  as  relief  with  respect  to 
Taiwan  is  extended,  since  this  program  op- 
erates as  an  adjunct  to  the  relief  concerning 
Taiwan.  We  further  advise  that  any  procla- 
mation extending  relief  should,  to  the 
extent  pemiaslble  by  law,  once  again  refer 
to  the  President's  residual  authority  in  sec- 
Uon  303<eK3)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  in 
order  to  make  clear  that  the  extended 
import  relief  Includes  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide additional  relief  in  the  event  this  ex- 
tended relief  proves  ineffective.'  We  believe 
that  effective  use  of  this  surge  mechanism 
can  be  Invaluable  in  assuring  that  the  indus- 
try receives  the  necessary  relief  to  continue 
its  adjustment  to  import  competition. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  (except  as 
noted)  in  our  assessment  of  the  health  of 
the  domestic  Industry  and  its  efforts  to 
adjust  to  import  competition.  We  are  also 
largely  in  agreement  with  respect  to  our 
advice  concerning  the  impact  of  termination 
of  relief  on  the  domestic  industry  and  the 
need  to  extend  relief.  Since  the  bulk  of  the 
imports  covered  by  the  present  relief  are 
from  Taiwan,  we  are  in  full  agreement,  with 
the  exception  of  athletic  footwear.'  regard- 
ing the  need  to  extend  the  relief  now  in 
effect. 

The  major  point  of  advice  on  which  we 
differ  concerns  athletic  footwear.  Commis- 
sioners Alberger  and  Calhoun  are  of  the 
view  that  the  athletic  footwear  segment  of 
the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  industry 
is  quite  healthy  and  not  in  need  of  addition- 
al import  protection.  The  bulk  of  the  im- 
ports from  Korea  are  in  the  form  of  athletic 
footwear.  Commissioner  Bedell,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  believe  that  the  facts 
warrant  the  carving  our  of  an  exception  for 
athletic  footwear  and  further  believes  that 
the  Korean  industry,  although  smaller  than 
that  in  Taiwan,  has  the  ability  to  rapidly  in- 
crease its  exports  to  the  United  Stales  and 
thus  jeopardize  the  domestic  industry's  ad- 
justment program  already  under  way. 

The  above  advice  is  based  on  our  assess- 
ment of  several  factors,  including  the 
present  state  of  the  industry's  health,  levels 
and  trends  of  imports  during  the  relief 
period,  particiilarly  from  Taiwan  and 
Korea,  efforts  made  by  the  industry  to 
adjust  during  the  relief  period,  and  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  202<c)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

State  oj  health  oj  the  industry  and  industry 
efforts  to  adjust  to  import  competition 

During  the  looport  relief  period,  the  long- 
term  decline  of  the  domestic  industry  has 
slowed,  employment  and  production  levels 
have  stabilized  to  a  degree,  and  some  eco- 


'  A  question  waa  nUaed  in  the  hearing  and  in  sub- 
miai^ns  filed  by  both  the  domestic  industry  and 
Importers  as  to  whether  an  extension  of  relief  in- 
cludes the  residual  authority  of  the  President  to 
impose  addltkmal  relief  when  an  OMA  does  not 
continue  to  be  effective.  This  issue  seems  to  be  one 
more  properly  answered  by  the  President  than  by 
this  Commission. 

'See  the  additional  statements  of  Chairman  Al- 
berser  and  Vice  Chairman  Calhoun  and  Commis- 
sioner Bedell  infra. 


nomic  factors,  such  as  profits,  have  even 
shown  modest  improvement.  However,  the 
industry  today  Is  by  no  means  healthy. 
During  the  relief  period,  the  Industry  has 
made  major  efforts  to  adjust  to  competition 
by  substantially  Increasing  its  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment.  The  benefits  of  these 
Investments  are  just  t>eginning  to  be  felt, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  their  full 
impact  will  be  realized. 

Domestic  production,  employment,  and 
the  number  of  firms  producing  nonrubber 
footwear  continued  to  decline  during  the 
relief  period,  although  at  a  slower  rate  than 
during  the  period  preceding  relief.  Thus,  be- 
tween 1976  (the  last  full  year  preceding 
relief)  and  1980,  domestic  nonrubber  foot- 
wear production  declined  from  422.5  million 
pairs  to  394.5  million  pairs.  This  represented 
a  decline  of  8  percent,  as  compared  with  a 
20  percent  decline  in  production  between 
1972  and  1976,  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  OMA  relief.  Similarly,  the 
number  of  noru'ubber  footwear  production 
workers  continued  to  decline  from  149.600 
In  1974  to  137,000  in  1977,  the  year  in  which 
the  relief  was  first  provided,  to  129,000  in 
1980.  Further,  the  number  of  firms  produc- 
ing nonrubber  footwear  has  continued  to 
decline,  from  409  in  1974  to  334  in  1977,  the 
year  in  which  relief  was  granted,  and  to  307 
in  1980.  Despite  this  continued  decline  in 
number  of  producers,  the  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  have  considerable  unused  produc- 
tive capacity— 23.8  percent  in  1980  versus 
23.3  percent  in  1978  and  28.7  percent  in 
1977.' 

The  one  area  where  there  seenfu  to  have 
been  some  improvement  in  the  state  of 
health  of  the  industry  is  that  involving  op- 
erating profit  margins.  Operating  profit 
margins  for  the  68  firms  furnishing  usable 
data  increased  from  5.8  percent  in  1977  to 
6.5  percent  in  1978,  declined  to  6.4  percent 
in  1979,  and  increased  to  8.5  in  1980.  Howev- 
er, the  number  of  firms  in  the  industry  op- 
erating at  a  loss  has  remained  relatively 
constant  during  the  relief  period  (13  in  1977, 
15  in  both  1978  and  1979,  and  14  in  1980). 
While  profits  were  clearly  better  in  1980 
than  in  some  earlier  years,  one  satisfactory 
year  does  not  necessarily  signify  a  trend. 

The  industry  has  made  a  considerable 
effort  to  improve  its  competitive  position, 
vis-a-vis  imports  during  the  relief  period. 
First,  annual  new  plant  and  equiqment  ex- 
penditures increased  by  at>out  one-third  be- 
tween 1976  and  1979,  with  more  than  half  of 
this  investment  dedicated  to  new  machin- 
ery, equipment,  and  fixtures.  Second,  major 
technological  innovations  have  been  intro- 
duced or  more  widely  used  to  reduce  labor 
input.  Such  innovations  have  included  laser 
cutting,  flow  molding,  computer  tape  stitch- 
ing, better  lasting  machinery,  injection 
molding,  and  unit  bottoms.  Third,  with  the 
help  of  programs  funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  industry  has  under- 
taken efforts  to  improve  its  marketing,  de- 
signing, and  responsiveness  to  style  changes. 


'  Chairman  Alberger  and  Vice  Chairman  Calhoun 
note  that  all  of  the  declines  must  be  read  against  a 
general  decline  in  apparent  consumption  and  a 
slight  increase  in  import  market  penetration.  More- 
over, some  part  of  the  decline  in  employment  and 
In  the  number  of  producing  firms  must  be  viewed 
as  part  of  the  industry's  adjustment  process.  For  in 
stance,  the  decline  in  producing  firms  tends  to  have 
come  from  the  smaller  producers.  The  decline  in 
employment  has  been  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  de- 
cline in  production,  alluding  to  an  improvement  in 
productivity.  The  impact  of  these  factors  is  evident 
in  operating  profit  margins,  the  one  area  in  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  clear  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  industry. 


Imports  during  the  relief  period 

Import  restrictions  during  the  period  of 
relief  applied  to  Imports  from  only  two 
countries,  Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  restrictions  were  in  the  form  of 
import  quotas  t>ased  on  orderly  marketing 
agreements  which  the  United  otates  had  ne- 
gotiated with  each  of  the  two  countries.  The 
certificate  of  origin  program  with  Hong 
Kong  was  established  during  the  relief 
period  in  order  to  stem  the  alleged  flow 
from  Hong  Kong  of  footwear  assembled 
there  with  parts  made  in  Taiwan.  The  cer- 
tificate program  has  functioned  as  a  valua- 
ble adjunct  to  the  Taiwan  quota  and  thus 
should  be  maintained  if  import  restraints 
with  respect  to  footwear  from  Taiwan  are 
extended 

Taiwan  filled  all  three  elements  of  its 
quota  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  relief  period 
and  will  fill  all  three  elements  in  the  fourth 
year  If  trends  through  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  fourth  year  continue.  Korea 
filled  both  parts  of  its  quota  in  the  first 
year  of  the  relief  period,  but  filled  only  the 
larger  of  the  two  categories  (athletic  and 
footwear  other  than  leather)  in  the  second 
and  third  years.  In  the  fourth  year,  Korea 
seems  likely  again  to  fill  only  its  athletic 
footwear  category,  which  was  86  percent 
full  at  the  end  of  the  first  9  months  of  the 
quota  year. 

The  quotas  on  imports  from  both  coun- 
tries have  clearly  restricted  imports  from 
the  two  countries  during  the  quota  year. 
Imports  from  Taiwan  totalled  166.5  million 
pairs  for  calendar  year  1977,  but  only  122 
million  pairs,  the  maximum  permitted, 
during  the  first  quota  year  (June  28.  1977- 
June  30.  1978).  Imports  from  Taiwan  were 
permitted  to  increase  slowly  to  130.7  million 
pairs  in  the  present  quota  year  (a  level  not 
yet  but  likely  to  be  reached).  Imports  from 
Korea  totalled  58.6  million  pairs  in  calendar 
1977,  but  were  limited  to  33  million  pairs  in 
the  first  quota  year  (July  1.  1977-June  30. 
1978).  The  fourth  year  quota  permits 
Korean  imports  to  increase  to  38  million 
pairs. 

Imports  from  all  countries  other  than 
Taiwan  and  Korea  have  increased  by  an 
average  of  about  10  percent  per  year  during 
the  calendar  years  covered  by  the  quotas 
(1977-1980).  In  1978  and  1979,  imports  from 
Italy  more  than  doubled,  due  to  demand  for 
a  particular  style  of  shoe,  the  'Candie."  Im- 
ports from  Italy  declined  to  half  the  1979 
level  in  1980.  It  is  our  view  that  the  surge 
mechanism  is  appropriate  for  dealing  with 
such  increases  and  may  be  useful  in  looking 
at  increasing  imports  from  other  countries 
not  under  restraint. 

Extension  of  relief  for  2  years 

Relief  in  the  form  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions at  present  levels  (i.e..  July  1980-June 
1981  levels)  on  imports  of  footwear  from 
Taiwan  (except,  in  the  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioners Alberger  and  Calhoun,  restrictions 
on  athletic  footwear)  should  be  continued 
for  an  additional  2  years  for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  industry  needs  added  time  to 
adjust.  Four  years  is  a  short  adjustment 
period  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  devise  and  imple- 
ment new  technology,  marketing  ap- 
proaches, and  other  adjustment  efforts.  The 
recent  recession  and  high  inflation  rate 
have  made  it  more  difficult  to  invest  in  new 
plants  and  equipment  or  to  modernize  old 
plants  and  equipment,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  adjustment  process.  Fur- 
ther, the  quotas  did  not  have  much  of  an 
impact  on  imports  until  well  into  the  first 


quota  year  because  of  large  importer  inven- 
tories built  up  in  anticipation  of  some  kind 
of  presidential  action.  In  view  of  the  antici- 
pated slowness  of  this  adjustment  process, 
the  Commisalon  recommended  at  the  time  it 
found  the  requisite  serious  injury  in  early 
1977  that  relief  be  provided  for  the  full  5- 
year  initial  period.' 

Second,  the  overall  Industry  is  not 
'healthy"  at  this  time,  even  though  many 
of  the  key  economic  indicators  which  to- 
gether show  its  overall  condition  have  stabi- 
lized. Better  profits  for  1  year.  1980,  are  not 
necessarily  Indicative  of  a  trend.  Import 
penetration  during  the  relief  period  has  in- 
creased from  44  percent  to  49  percent, 
which  means  that  the  domestic  industry  is 
giving  up  nearly  one  half  of  its  home 
market  to  imports  and  remains  vulnerable 
to  Increased  penetration  and  injury  in  the 
absence  of  additional  protection.  However, 
in  view  of  efforts  presently  being  made  by 
the  industry,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  industry,  wl.h  another  2  years  of 
relief,  will  be  more  demonstrably  on  its  way 
to  recovery  and  better  able  to  withstand 
import  competition. 

Third.  Taiwan,  with  its  export-oriented 
production  and  competitive  prices,  remains 
a  serious  threat  to  the  domestic  industry. 
Taiwan  has  consistently  filled  all  three  cate- 
gories of  its  quota,  indicating  that  imports 
from  Taiwan  would  be  appreciably  higher, 
perhaps  as  high  as  or  higher  than  pre-quota 
levels,  in  the  absence  of  an  extension  of 
relief.  The  domestic  industry  has  raised  its 
prices  only  moderately  since  the  beginning 
of  relief,  by  aboui  9  percent  annually,  pri- 
marily In  rflsponse  to  rising  raw  material 
(espev.uUly  i  ather)  and  labor  costs.  Termi- 
nation of  relief  at  this  time  would  exert 
downward  pressure  on  industry  prices  and 
increase  the  vulnerability  of  the  industry. 

Fourth,  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear 
industry  Is  one  that  has  been  long  beset 
with  Import  problems.  It  has  sought  import 
relief  since  the  late  1960's  but  only  received 
relief  since  1977,  although  many  firms  and 
workers  in  the  industry  had  received  adjust- 
ment assistance  prior  to  that  time.  Congress 
clearly  had  the  well-being  of  this  industry 
in  mind  when  it  passed  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  when  it  subsequently  made  some 
minor  changes  to  provisions  relating  to  sec- 
tion 201  investigations.*  The  industry  pro- 
vides employment  to  thousands  of  low- 
skilled  persons,  mostly  located  in  small 
towns,  a  majority  of  them  women,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  older,  and  many  of 
them  of  minority  groups.  They  are  among 
our  lowest  paid  industrial  workers,  earning 
an  average  of  $4.42  per  hour  in  1980.  Alter- 
native employment  generally  is  not  availa- 
ble. Many  are  secondary  wage  earners  for 
whom  relocating  is  out  of  the  question  be- 
cause it  would  require  relocation  on  the  part 
of  their  spouses  or  other  family  members. 


>In  the  earlier  investigation.  No.  TA-201-IB. 
Commissioner  Bedell  foimd  the  industry  to  be  seri- 
ously injured  and  recommended  the  provision  of 
relief  for  a  5- year  period. 

*  For  example.  Congress  provided  in  sec.  503<cKt) 
of  the  Trade  Act  (19  VS.C.  2463<cHl))  that  most 
nonrubber  footwear  articles  are  by  law  "import -sen- 
sitive articles"  and  are  therefore  not  eligible  for 
duty-free  Ireabnent  under  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  (GSP):  and  in  1976  Congress  amend- 
ed sec.  330(d)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
I33(Kd))  to  redefine  the  concept  of  "remedy  find- 
ing" of  the  Commission  in  view  of  Congress'  inabil- 
ity to  require  the  President  to  provide  relief  as  a 
result  of  the  first  affirmative  Commission  footwear 
determination  under  sec.  201  of  the  Trade  Act  (in- 
vestigation No,  TA-201-7)— sec.  1801(a)  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  197S  (Pub.  U  94-455.  1976). 


We  believe  that  the  industry  is  on  the 
threshold  of  recovery  and  that  extension  of 
the  present  relief  should  make  it  possible  to 
preserve  many  of  these  jobs  after  extended 
relief  expires. 

In  deciding  what  advice  we  would  give,  we 
reviewed  the  various  considerations  set 
forth  in  section  202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  and 
have  touched  upon  many  of  these  consider- 
ations in  the  discussion  above.  While  we 
subscribe  to  the  comments  regarding  these 
considerations  set  forth  beginning  on  p.  A- 
87  of  the  attached  report,  we  would  like 
briefly  to  comment  further  on  several  of 
them.  First,  the  information  before  the 
Commission  clearly  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  the  focal  point  for  exports  of  non- 
rubber  footwear  from  Taiwan.  The  United 
States  Is  and  has  been  the  most  open  large 
market  in  the  world  for  footwear  imports 
despite  the  recent  restrictions.  Most  of  the 
production  facilities  in  Taiwan  remain 
geared  to  serving  the  U.S.  market.  Second, 
we  do  not  believe  that  relief  has  had  or  that 
the  extension  of  relief  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  U.S.  consumers.  During  the 
relief  period  prices  have  risen  only  modestly 
and  sufficient  quantities  of  all  types  and 
styles  of  footwear  have  remained  available. 
Third,  we  believe  that  the  relief  presently  in 
effect  has  been  generally  effective  in  pro- 
moting adjustment  by  the  industry  to 
import  competition.  However,  as  indicated 
above,  we  believe  that  the  relief  can  be  more 
effectively  implemented  and  that  extension 
as  indicated  is  essential  for  sufficient  adjust- 
ment to  occur.  Finally,  we  believe,  for  rea- 
sons articulated  above,  that  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  costs  may  be  incurred  by 
taxpayers,  communities,  and  workers  if  the 
present  relief  is  not  extended. 
Additional  statement  of  Chairman  Alberger 
and  Vice  Chairman  Calhoun 

As  stated  above,  it  is  our  advi(%  that  relief 
with  respect  to  all  nonrubber  footwear  im- 
ports from  Korea,  which  is  primarily  in  the 
form  of  athletic  footwear,  and  athletic  foot- 
wear imports  from  Taiwan  can  be  terminat- 
ed without  adversely  affecting  the  domestic 
industry  to  any  significant  degree. 

It  is  our  judgment,  based  on  the  best  in- 
formation available  to  us,  that  the  segment 
of  the  domestic  nonrubber  footwear  indus- 
try producing  athletic  footwear  is  healthy 
and  has  been  for  the  duration  of  the  relief. 
This  judgment  was  confirmed  by  testimony 
of  the  only  domestic  industry  official  to 
appear  at  the  hearing  urging  extension  of 
relief;  no  other  producer  of  athletic  foot- 
wear supplied  information  to  the  (»ntrary.' 

While  most  categories  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear experienced  continuous  declines  in 
production  during  the  period  of  import 
relief,  production  of  athletic  footwear  in- 
creased 56  percent  from  16  million  pairs  in 
1977  to  25  million  pairs  in  1980.  This  signifi- 
cant increase  o(x;urred  despite  an  equally 
significant  overall  increase  in  the  level  of 
Imports  of  athletic  footwear.  The  relative 
shares  of  the  market  held  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers and  by  importers  remained  essential- 
ly unchanged  throughout  the  period.  The 
net  effect,  therefore,  is  that  both  domestic 
producers  and  importers  have  benefitted 
equally  in  the  growing  market  for  athletic 
footwear.  Further,  the  best  available  finan- 
cial data  concerning  domestic  firms  produc- 
ing athletic  footwear*   indicate  that  such 


firms  have  had  an  average  operating  profit 
margin  during  the  relief  period  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  oper- 
ating margin  of  6.8  percent  for  the  domestic 
industry  during  the  relief  period. 

As  a  further  matter,  close  analysis  of  the 
pattern  and  concentration  of  imports  from 
Taiwan  might  suggest  the  possibility  of  ter- 
minating import  restrictions  with  respect  to 
Taiwan  on  certain  types  of  shoes.  Such  a 
termination  of  restrictions  (xiuld  t>e  based 
on  Information  showing  that  these  types  of 
shoes  are  characterized  by  low  total  import 
penetration  from  Taiwan,  concentration  of 
these  imports  in  the  lower  price  ranges,  and 
concentration  of  domestically  produced 
shoes  in  the  medium  and  higher  price 
ranges.  A  further  characteristic  of  these 
types  of  shoes  is  high  import  penetration 
from  countries  not  covered  by  the  OMAs.  In 
this  regard,  we  consider  six  types  of  shoes: 
men's,  youths'  and  boys'  leather  dress  shoes 
and  casuals:  men's  youths',  and  boys'  leath- 
er boots  and  leather  work  shoes:  women's 
and  misses'  leather  dress  shoes  and  casuals: 
women's  and  misses'  leather  boots:  and 
leather  sandals.  During  the  last  2  years, 
import  penetration  from  Taiwan  for  all  of 
these  types  of  shoes  was  less  than  7  percent, 
and  in  each  of  these  types,  imports  from 
Taiwan  were  cont^ntrated  in  the  two  lowest 
price  raitges. 

We  have  considered  this  argument  and  de- 
cided to  raise  it  for  the  President's  review. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that,  if  these 
items  were  removed,  Taiwan  has  the  ability 
to  shift  production  into  those  exempt  cate- 
gories. "That  would  nullify  the  remaining 
relief  to  the  domestic  industry  during  the  2- 
year  extension  period. 

We  would  terminate  all  relief  with  respect 
to  Korea  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  major 
portion  of  the  noru-ubber  footwear  imports 
entering  under  the  Korean  quota  is  athletic 
footwear  covered  by  the  category  commonly 
called  K-2.  which  contains  vinyl  footwear, 
and  footwear  not  covered  by  the  other 
Korean  category.  In  our  view,  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry no  longer  needs  protection  from  such 
imports. 

Second,  Korea  has  failed  to  fill  in  2  of  the 
last  3  years  the  second  part  of  its  quota  (the 
category  commonly  called  K-1,  which  covers 
leather  footwear  other  than  athletic),  and  it 
seems  unlikely  to  fill  this  second  part  in  the 
fourth  year  as  well.  In  the  third  quota  year, 
Korea  filled  only  31.7  percent  of  that  part 
of  its  quota,  and  in  the  first  9  months  of  the 
fourth  quota  year  Korea  had  filled  only  23 
percent.  Imports  entering  under  category 
K-1  have  been  negligible,  accounting  for  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of  total  apparent  U.S. 
consumption  during  the  relief  period.  We 
are  persuaded  by  the  Koreans  claim  that 
they  have  lost  their  competitive  advantage 
in  this  field  as  a  result  of  increased  raw  ma- 
terial and  labor  costs.*  Because  Imports  of 
such  leather  footwear  from  Korea  have 
been  far  under  the  level  allowed  by  the 
quota  and  because  it  appears  unlikely  that  a 
continued  quota  would  have  a  restraining 
effect  on  such  imports  in  the  near  future, 
we  advise  that  this  aspect  of  the  quota  t>e 
terminated.  If  such  imports  suddenly  in- 
creased again,  an  event  we  think  most  un- 
likely, the  surge  mechanism  should  be  used 
to  deal  with  them. 


'See  the  testimony  of  Jerry  Turner.  Executive 
Vice  President  of  Brooks  Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.. 
in  the  transcript  of  the  Mar.  9.  1981.  public  hearing, 
pp.  I2S-322.  especially  p.  190. 

*We  have  based  our  judgment  on  questionnaire 
data  received  from  four  firms  accounting  for  17 


percent  of  total  domestic  production  of  nonrubber 
athletic  footwear  in  1980. 

'See.  for  example,  the  posthearing  brief  of  the 
Korean  Footwear  Exporters  Association  and  the 
Korean  Leather  Products  Exponers  Association,  p. 
1. 
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PbiaUy.  It  is  our  view  that  the  extension 
of  Import  relief  with  respect  to  Taiwaii  may. 
If  certain  condttlons  are  met.  be  further  re- 
laxed at  the  present  rate  of  a  3.4  percent 
quantitative  Increase  per  year.  The  gradual 
reduction  in  the  level  of  relief  that  was  built 
Into  the  exlstinc  OMA  with  Taiwan  theo- 
reticaUy  promotes  the  conUnuinc  process  of 
adjustmoit  to  import  competition  during 
the  period  of  relief.  While  we  generally 
agree  with  this  mechanism  for  easing  the 
domestic  industry  Into  a  more  competitive 
environment,  we  believe  that  tills  orderly 
transition  could  be  seriously  disrupted  by 
surges  of  imports  from  other  countries  not 
under  an  agreement.  Thus,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  relaxation  of  import  restraint 
levels  with  respect  to  imports  from  Taiwan 
should  only  be  undertaken  if  the  surge 
mechanism  is  to  be  continued  as  part  of  the 
extended  relief  and  if  it  is  effectively  uU- 
liaed  to  prevent  any  further  erosion  of  the 
marltet  sture  held  by  the  domestic  industry. 
Additional  statement  of  Commiaaioner 
Bedell  concemina  relief  mUi  respect  to 
imports  of  athletic  footwear  and  imports 
from  Korea 

I  advise  that  import  relief  presently  in 
effect  should  be  extended  for  2  years  and, 
more  specifically,  that  the  relief  applicable 
to  athletic  footwear  from  Taiwan  and  non- 
rubber  footwear  from  Korea  should  not  be 
terminated.  My  reasons  for  these  conclu- 
sions are  set  forth  below. 

First,  I  do  not  think  ttiat  there  is  suffi- 
cient information  to  permit  us  to  draw  sepa- 
rate conclusions  concerning  the  athletic 
footwear  segment  of  the  domestic  industry. 
My  colleagues  have  based  their  conclusions 
in  large  part  on  financial  information  sup- 
plied by  four  firms  accounting  for  only 
about  17  percent  of  domestic  athletic  foot- 
wear production.  These  four  (inns  were  the 
only  firms  to  supply  us  with  usable  financial 
inf«Nmatlon  primarily  relating  to  athletic 
footwear  operations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
data  from  four  firms  accounting  for  only  17 
percent  of  domestic  athletic  footwear  pro- 
duction is  necessarily  representative  of  gen- 
eral conditions  concerning  such  production 
in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  financial 
data  received  from  other  large  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  athletic  footwear  who  make  other 
types  of  footwear  and  who  could  not  or  did 
not  provide  separate  financial  data  on  the 
profitability  of  their  f.thletic  footwear  oper- 
ations show  profit  margins  which  closely  ap- 
proximate the  average  profit  margin  of  the 
whole  Industry  and  therefore  indicate  that 
the  profit  nuu^ins  of  the  four  firms  may 
well  not  be  representative  of  profit  margins 
for  atiiletic  footwear  operations.  Thus. 
Willie  it  is  possible  ttiat  some  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  attiletlc  footwear  may  be  doing 
well,  there  is  no  body  of  Information  which 
convinces  me  that  on  balance  the  economic 
condition  of  athletic  footwear  operations 
differs  markedly  from  nonathletic  footwear 
operations. 

Second.  I  believe  that  producers  of  foot- 
wear in  Taiwan  and  Korea  continue  to  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  domestic  nonrubber  foot- 
wear producers,  including  those  producing 
athletic  footwear.  Korea  in  particular  filled 
the  athletic  footwear  category  of  its  quota 
in  the  first  3  years  of  the  quota  period  and 
had  filled  86  percent  of  the  fourth  year 
quota  in  the  first  9  months  of  the  quota 
year.  Furthermore,  Taiwan,  which  does  not 
have  a  separate  quota  category  for  athletic 
footwear,  has  fUled  all  three  of  its  quota 
categories  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  relief 
period  and  will  do  so  again  in  the  fourth 
year  if  present  trends  continue.  Even  with 


orderly  marketing  agreements  in  place, 
Taiwan  and  Korea  accounted  for  S5  percent 
of  domestic  athletic  footwear  consumption 
in  19M.  Thus,  I  believe  that  in  the  absence 
of  continued  relief  imports  of  athletic  foot- 
wear from  Taiwan  and  Korea  will  increase 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  share  of 
VS.  consumption. 

Third,  Korean  nonrubber  footwear  ex- 
ports in  general  remain  a  serious  threat  to 
the  domestic  industry.  Korean  production  is 
highly  export  oriented,  and  an  average  of 
nearly  60  percent  of  Korean  footwear  ex- 
porU  have  been  shipped  to  the  U.S.  market 
during  the  period  1977-80.  The  Korean  in- 
dustry is  dominated  by  four  firms  which  col- 
lectively account  for  over  half  of  total 
Korean  footwear  production  (including 
types  of  footwear  not  covered  by  the  relief). 
The  Industry  has  shown  considerable  ability 
to  accommodate  to  changing  market  condi- 
tions and  has  upgraded  the  quality  of  its  ex- 
ports during  the  relief  period.  This  adapt- 
ability of  the  Korean  industry  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  Korean  ex- 
ports to  the  United  SUtes  increased  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  quotas  (Korean  exports  of 
nonrubber  footwear  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased at  an  annual  rate  of  85  percent 
during  1974-77)  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
conditions  confronting  the  U.S.  industry 
with  regard  to  Korean  imports  in  1977  could 
readily  recur  and  Jeopardize  the  adjustment 
process  underway  if  existing  relief  is  al- 
lowed to  terminate. 
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that  I  represent  in  Congress  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  largest  and  finest  edu- 
cational centers  in  this  country.  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  home  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Carnegie  Mellon  Universi- 
ty, Duguense  University,  Carlow  Col- 
lege, Robert  Morris  College.  Chatham 
College,  Allegheny  County  Communi- 
ty College  and  many  other  fine  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools.  The 
recent  triumph  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  is  further  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  educational  institutions  in 
Pittsburgh  ranJc  with  the  best  in  the 
Nation.* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH— 
1981  NATIONAL  DEBATE  CHAM- 
PIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Coyne)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  WILUAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for  their 
splendid  victory  in  the  1981  National 
College  Debate  Tournament.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  Stephen 
Marzen  and  Michael  Alberty  with  the 
assistance  of  their  coach.  Dr.  Thomas 
Kane,  associate  professor  of  speech 
communications  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  emerged  the  national 
champions  over  61  debate  teams  se- 
lected to  participate  in  the  finals  held 
April  10-13,  1981,  at  the  California 
State  Polytechnic  University  in 
Pomona,  Calif.  The  topic  of  debate 
was  "That  the  United  States  should 
significantly  increase  its  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments."  In  the  third  and 
final  round  of  debate  Stephen  Marzen 
and  Michael  Alberty  won  a  decisive  5- 
0  decision  over  E>artmouth  College. 

The  National  Debate  Tournament  is 
an  annual  competition,  considered  the 
most  prestigious  college  debate  in  the 
United  States.  The  teams  are  judged 
on  presentation  of  evidence,  analysis 
of  material  and  excellence  of  argu- 
mentation. The  tournament  is  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Porsensic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ford  Education  Fund. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania 


REAGANOMICS  WILL  HURT 
MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  seems  quite  clear  at  this  point 
that  supporters  of  President  Reagan's 
stringent  economic  measures  generally 
believe  they  will  escape  the  sting. 

They  are  convinced  that  somehow  in 
this  complicated  budget  process  it  will 
be  the  other  guy  who  pays  for  Mr. 
Reagan's  austerity.  Naively,  they 
think  that  we  can  somehow  save 
nearly  $50  billion  by  simply  closing 
loopholes  and  eliminating  a  little 
fraud  here  and  there. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight.  Reaganomics  is 
going  to  hurt  all  of  us  who  are  not 
numbered  among  the  very  rich.  Let 
there  be  no  doubting  that. 

I  would  like  to  sketch  very  briefly 
just  a  few  of  the  blows  President  Rea- 
gan's program  will  deal  to  my  State  of 
Michigan. 

EDCCATIOII 

Michigan  will  lose  an  estimated  $86 
million— on  top  of  a  30-percent  cut  in 
State  categorical  aid  and  a  slash  in  the 
general  school  aid  formula  because  of 
the  State's  near-depression  condition. 
Without  adjusting  for  inflation,  this 
double-edged  budgetary  sword  will 
cost  Michigan  schools  approximately 
$206  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
alone. 

Under  these  proposals,  more  than 
$25  million  would  be  cut  from  the  title 
I  compensatory  education  program, 
which  would  in  turn  eliminate  services 
altogether  for  52,000  students  and 
have  an  impact  on  another  232,000 
pupils  in  Michigan. 

Just  when  we  have  made  some  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  improving  vocation- 
al education  programs— updating  the 
course  content  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  workplace  and  acquiring 
modem  equipment  and  facilities— 
we're  retracting  on  our  commitment 
by  $6  million  in  Michigan  alone,  hurt- 
ing 300,000  students.  Keith  B.  Geiger, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Education 
Association,  told  the  House  Committee 
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on  Education  and  Labor  on  March  26. 
1981: 

This  reduction  will  severely  cripple  voca- 
tional education  courses  in  high  schools, 
career  education  centers,  community  col- 
leges, and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
and  construction  of  new  facilities  for  these 
programs. 

What  these  cuts  translate  into  for 
our  urban  areas  is  absolute  disaster. 
Because  most  of  the  Federal  education 
programs  are  targeted  toward  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  populations, 
and  our  city  school  systems  rely  on  16 
percent  of  their  budget  from  Federal 
aid,  the  administration's  program  is  an 
even  cruder  hoax  for  them.  The  De- 
troit Public  Schools  alone  will  suffer  a 
$12.8  million  fund  reduction.  This  af- 
fects the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
since  the  36  school  districts  in  the 
county  have  adopted  shared  programs 
in  many  program  areas. 

ENERGY 

The  administration's  energy  budget 
ignores  a  basic  concern  of  every  Michi- 
gan household— skyrocketing  energy 
prices.  Many  of  the  programs  the 
President  has  targeted  for  reductions 
provide  a  necessary  buffer  for  the  el- 
derly, the  lower  income  workers  and 
the  unemployed.  At  February  1981 
prices,  low-income  households  in 
Michigan  that  use  gas  wlU  pay  an 
average  of  $695  per  year  to  heat  their 
homes.  Those  who  heat  with  oil  will 
pay  an  estimated  $1,534.  If  energy 
prices  continue  to  rise  as  they  have 
since  1980,  by  next  winter  the  cost 
could  be  $1,900.  Moreover,  the  Impact 
of  fuel  price  decontrols  was  not  fully 
felt  by  February,  so  it  is  possible  that 
these  price  assumptions  for  next 
winter  are  underestimated. 

In  the  single  coldest  month,  a  low- 
income  Michigan  household  will  have 
to  spend  as  much  as  $263  for  energy  at 
the  current  price.  For  the  single  elder- 
ly 15th  District  Michigan  resident  who 
depends  on  the  maximum  social  secu- 
rity payment  of  $262  per  month,  that 
leaves  nothing  for  food,  shelter,  medi- 
cal care,  or  other  necessities. 

Clearly,  the  elimination  of  substan- 
tial reduction  in  funds  for  low-income 
households  to  meet  the  high  cost  of 
energy  would  be  tragic.  The  adminis- 
tration budget  puts  "energy  assist- 
ance" into  a  State  block  grant  pro- 
gram at  reduced  funding  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion. This  would  completely  eliminate 
a  "crisis  intervention"  portion  of  the 
program  currently  being  administered 
by  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration. This  program  and  the  weath- 
erization  program  have  aided  count- 
less numbers  of  residents  in  Michigan 
and  specifically  in  the  communities  I 
represent. 

The  low-income  weatherization 
project  which  operates  out  of  both  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration  sup- 
plies low-income  households  with 
money  needed  to  weatherize.  This  pro- 


gram has  reduced  the  Impact  of 
higher  energy  prices  on  the  low- 
income  homes  and  particularly  the  el- 
derly. The  administration  proposal 
has  shifted  the  program  from  DOE 
Into  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  at  HUD  with  no 
funding  of  its  own.  The  block  grants 
will  be  ftinded  at  only  75  percent  of 
existing  levels.  Thus,  weatherization 
programs  will  be  competing  with 
streets,  sewer  projects,  local  housing 
authorities,  development  projects,  and 
many  community  projects  needing  the 
funds. 

HOUSING 

Assisted  housing  is  critical  to  the 
people  of  my  district.  Because  of  eco- 
nomic conditions,  there  are  more  mul- 
tiple families  living  In  single  units 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. The  proposed  reduction  In 
housing  assistance  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time. 

An  example  of  the  demand  for  as- 
sisted housing  was  recently  pointed 
out  dramatically  by  the  Southeast 
Michigan  Council  of  Governments 
(SEMCOG).  The  Detroit  area  office  of 
HUD  received  47  requests  for  projects 
In  need  of  some  kind  of  assistance. 
HUD  in  Detroit  could  only  send  15  of 
those  requests  representing  about 
1.200  units  on  to  SEMCOG  for  review. 

The  administration  budget  will  elim- 
inate the  HUD  312  program,  which 
provides  neighborhood  revltallzatlon 
for  housing  and  for  business  districts. 
This  would  halt  many  pending  proj- 
ects in  aging  downtown  sections  of  my 
district.  These  projects  were  designed 
to  help  small  business,  the  very  firms 
the  administration  says  it  wants  to 
assist.  To  end  the  312  program  will 
hurt  these  businesses  and  old  down- 
town sections  of  Wayne  County  as 
welL 

TRANSPORTATION 

Sharp  cutbacks  in  fimdlng  for 
Amtrak  and  Conrall  are  contained  In 
Mr.  Reagan's  budget.  At  a  time  when 
Amtrak  is  beginning  to  show  progress, 
we  have  before  us  cuts  that  threaten 
extinction  for  this  carrier.  These  cut- 
backs probably  will  mean  the  end  of  a 
national  rail  passenger  network  and 
will  certainly  end  operations  on  Michi- 
gan's three  Amtrak  lines  running  from 
Detroit  to  Jackson,  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
and  Port  Huron  to  Battle  Creek.  De- 
stroying Amtrak  means  the  loss  of  our 
most  energy-efficient  means  of  passen- 
ger transportation  at  a  time  when  fuel 
costs  are  pricing  the  airlines  out  of 
reach  of  working  men  and  women  In 
my  district. 

Severely  reduced  funding  for  the  Im- 
portant Northeast  and  Midwest  Con- 
rall system  certainly  endangers  the 
viability  of  this  rail  freight  transporta- 
tion network.  The  dismantling  of  Con- 
rail  will  Imperil  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  both  by  threatening  a 
loss  of  premiums  from  employees  laid 
off  in  large  nimibers,  and  from  lack  of 


plans  for  taking  steps  to  avert  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  system  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1982  and  1984,  when  the  cash 
flow  will,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, lie  temporarily  slowed.  There 
are  many  ISth  District  residents  cur- 
rently employed  by  Amtrak  and  Con- 
rail  whose  livelihoods  and  hopes  for 
the  future  will  be  halted  abruptly  by 
this  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President,  In 
his  zeal  for  budget-cutting,  has  clearly 
Ignored  the  economic  and  social  costs 
of  wrecking  the  railroad  industry  and 
the  workers  who  are  employed  in  Its 
operations. 

The  President's  budget  will  Increase 
defense  spending  and  reduce  spending 
for  many  necessary  social  programs.  I 
have  warned  businessmen  In  my  dis- 
trict, however,  not  to  count  on  a  larger 
slice  of  the  Increased  defense  pie. 

In  the  President's  budget  there  un- 
mistakably is  a  built-in  bias  against 
the  Midwest  and  Northeast,  where 
problems  of  chronic  unemployment, 
sagging  productivity  and  urban  decay 
are  dramatically  evident.  The  problem 
for  these  areas  Is  that  most  of  the  ad- 
ditional defense  moneys  will  go  Into 
sophisticated  technology,  not  the  big 
hardware  items  they  are  geared  to 
produce.  So  the  Midwest  and  the 
Northeast  wiU  lose  out  to  the  South 
and  the  West. 

Excluding  prime  contracts,  the  West 
will  get  $213  per  capita  In  Increased 
Defense  Department  expenditures; 
the  South,  $169:  the  Midwest.  $64  and 
the  Northeast,  $71. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  but  touched 
lightly  on  the  price  the  people  of 
Michigan  and  my  district  will  pay  for 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program.  And  I  have  dealt  with  only 
the  direct  Impact. 

The  price  will  be  much  higher  when 
we  take  Into  account  the  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  economy  that  even 
conservative  economists  call  the  Inevi- 
table result  of  this  ill-conceived  and 
untested  economic  experiment. 

Both  the  economists  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  liberal  think  tanks  predict 
higher  unemployment,  continued  high 
inflation  and  rising  Interest  rates  as 
the  price  for  Mr.  Reagan's  grand  eco- 
nomic strategy. 

If  this  is  what  the  people  of  America 
want,  so  be  it.  But  let  us  go  into  this 
thing  with  our  eyes  wide  open,  not 
with  some  fuzzy  and  misplaced  belief 
that  it  would  not  hurt  much  and  that 
someone  else  will  pick  up  the  tab.* 


REAGAN-GRAMM-LATTA  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  POOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  envisioned  in  the 
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Re«c»n-Ormmin-Latta  war  against  the 
poor  are  disturbing  to  me  because  the 
more  I  learn  about  how  these  cuts 
translate  into  reality  the  more  obvious 
it  is  that  the  "truly  needy"  will  in  fact 
be  harmed. 

The  principal  school  district  in  my 
area,  the  San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District,  provided  me  with  fac- 
tual information  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
reductions  in  education  funds  in  the 
district  and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  the  Members. 

Under  title  I,  Ellementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  which  was  de- 
signed to  help  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  poor  children.  San  Anto- 
nio Independent  School  District  esti- 
mates that  out  of  the  19.000  students 
presently  receiving  remedial  services 
under  ESEA.  7,000  wiU  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  program.  According 
to  school  officials  there  is  little  hope 
that  these  students  will  ever  "catch 
up"  without  additional  help. 

The  support  programs  that  go  along 
with  title  I  such  as  health  services, 
guidance  and  coimseling  service,  and 
other  instructional  support  services, 
must  be  curtailed.  As  a  result  this  dis- 
trict will  have  to  reduce  its  support 
staff  by  40,  and  approximately  12,000 
students  will  lose  the  services  they 
currently  receive. 

The  operating  budgets  for  all  title  I 
components  must  be  drastically  cut  or 
eliminated  altogether,  according  to 
school  officials.  This  means  that  the 
district  will  not  be  able  to  purchase 
supplementary  supplies  and  materials 
for  the  students  as  well  as  the  title  I 
staff  running  these  programs. 

If  these  severe  cuts  are  approved  it 
will  result  in  the  reduction  of  59 
teachers.  57  aides,  and  about  40  Itey  in- 
structional specialists.  These  could 
result  in  putting  almost  200  people  out 
of  jobs,  including  the  40  support  staff 
I  mentioned  earlier,  unless  the  district 
can  place  some  of  these  individuals  In 
existing  vacancies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  last  week 
during  the  debate  on  the  budget,  the 
Reagan  budget  is  war  on  the  poor, 
plain  and  simple.  These  budget  cuts 
will  emaciate  the  educational  pro- 
grams intended  to  help  the  poor  and 
lessen  their  chances  for  an  enhanced 
educational  opportunity. 

This  budget  alternative  cuts  off  a 
number  of  the  rungs  in  the  ladder 
that  these  programs  give  to  the  poor 
to  assist  them  out  of  a  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  in  which  they  are  trapped. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  direc- 
tion our  Nation  wants  to  head,  but 
this  is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  this  is 
ultimately  carried  out. 

Turning  to  higher  education,  the 
lAtta-Oramm  war  resolution  cuts  out 
$700  million  more  for  student  aid  than 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution.  To 
me  this  type  of  cut  is  a  direct  assault 
on  our  Nation's  future. 
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The  budget  should  reflect  the  prior- 
ities of  our  society  and  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  priority  than  providing 
higher  educational  opportunity  to 
those  who  have  the  desire  and  the  ini- 
tiative, but  not  the  funds  to  achieve 
their  goal. 

I  share  everyone's  concern  for  a 
strong  and  healthy  economy  but  I 
cannot  Justify  such  huge  cuts  in  pro- 
grams that  will  result  in  removing 
equal  access  to  higher  education. 
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One  of  the  programs  to  be  hardest 
hit  will  be  the  Pell  grant  program,  for- 
merly known  as  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program.  This  pro- 
gram serves  as  the  foundation  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  neediest;  80 
percent  of  the  program's  recipients 
come  from  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $12,000.  While  the  assump- 
tions for  the  cuts  are  that  the  parents 
of  these  students  can  use  discretionary 
income  to  help  pay  for  their  children's 
education  costs,  the  fact  is  that  most 
of  these  parents  have  little  if  any  dis- 
cretionary income. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  also  in  Jeopardy  and  cuts  that 
are  being  proposed  could  affect  over  2 
million  students. 

In  my  own  district  many  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  have  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  cuts  in  finan- 
cial aid  and  feel  that  their  schools  will 
be  seriously  impacted.  Many  of  the 
students  at  these  schools  come  from  a 
minority  background  and  must  receive 
funds  in  order  to  attend  college.  In 
many  cases,  they  are  the  first  genera- 
tion in  their  families  to  attend  college. 
If  these  proposed  cutbacks  become  a 
reality  most  of  these  students  will  be 
barred  from  a  valuable  education  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  could  be 
forced  to  shut  their  doors  due  to  lack 
of  funds 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dictum 
that  in  order  to  acheive  a  healthy 
economy  we  must  gut  all  of  our  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  less  fortu- 
nate. 

All  things  must  and  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  cuts  in  postsecondary 
programs  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Government's  historic 
commitment  to  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion. We  are  continually  striving  to  im- 
prove our  Nation  socially,  culturally, 
economically,  and  technologically,  and 
we  reach  these  goals  through  an  edu- 
cated citizenry. 

By  investing  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
gram we  will  be  investing  in  the  future 
and  this  type  of  investment  will  surely 
pay  for  itself  for  many  years  to  come. 

These  financial  aid  programs  are 
needed,  and  I  strongly  oppose  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
many  young  people  across  the  Nation. 


EFFICIENCIES  CAN  PREVENT 
REDUCTIONS  IN  EDUCATION 
SERVICES  ( 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pkn- 
wicK)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  my  col- 
league who  has  Just  spoken,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  be- 
cause I  share  with  him  a  very  sincere 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  programs  that  have  been 
devised  to  help  them  in  their  educa- 
tion. 

But  I  have  a  comforting  word  that 
comes  from  the  administrator  of  one 
of  the  biggest  programs  in  our  State. 
This  suggestion  is  made:  the  hope  is  to 
consolidate  programs  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  be  served  as 
before,  although  the  services,  through 
consolidation  will,  therefore,  be  less 
expensive. 

What    do    we    mean    by    that?    We 
mean,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrators and  some  of  the  staff  will 
certainly   lose   their  Jobs.   What  was 
being     suggested,     however,     and     I 
thought  it  remarkable  that  somebody 
who  is  in  a  position  perhaps  of  having 
their  employment  threatened  was  so 
willing— so  more  than  willing— so  intel- 
ligently eager  to  see  that  the  children 
would  continue  to  be  served,  although 
perhaps  personally  she  might  suffer. 
The  writer  was  a  woman.  But  what 
she  was  suggesting  was,  for  example, 
in  some  of  the  health  services  pro- 
vided  in  our  schools  by   the  school 
nurses,  that  programs  could  be  consol- 
idated and  the  money  now  being  used 
for    other    health    services    in    other 
places  in  the  same  district  could  be 
brought    into    the    schools    at    other 
hours,  after  school  hours,  weekends, 
times  when  the  schools  were  not  being 
used,  perhaps  in  the  evenings.  In  that 
way  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
health  services  could  be  consolidated 
with  those  of  child  health,  the  school 
nurse,   and  other  facilities  for  child 
health.  This  is  the  same  system  pro- 
posed for  other  educational  programs, 
in  other  words,  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  mentally  handicapped. 

I  have  worked  in  these  fields  at 
home  in  New  Jersey  and  have  re- 
ceived, t)ecause  of  my  old  interest  in 
these  programs,  letters  from  other  ad- 
ministrators also.  There  is  much  that 
can  be  done.  We  ought  to  make  a 
shorter  and  clearer  hearing  procedure. 
Sometimes  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  class  time  of  the  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  is  taken  up  with  hearings 
in  which  the  parents  fight  valiantly  to 
get  their  children  out  of  the  special 
education  classification. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem  in  my 
State.  We  have  very  high  payments 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped, 
$5,800  per  child  per  year.  The  children 
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are  classified  for  special  education  and 
sometimes  the  parents  resent  this. 
Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
take  the  children  to  hospitals  in  New 
York  where  they  have  been  declared 
above  average  psychologically  and 
neurologically. 

So  these  lengthy  hearings  take 
place.  The  teacher  told  me  that  one- 
third  of  her  time  was  used  in  that  way. 
This  is  common  throughout  the  State. 

This  is  a  process  that  could  be  sim- 
plified. Certainly  we  must  have  a  hear- 
ing procedure.  Certainly  something 
can  be  done  other  than  to  follow  a 
hearing  in  the  district  by  another  in 
the  SUte  capital. 

Another  teacher  told  me  about  the 
large  amount  of  equipment  that  is 
bought.  We  must  have  small  classes. 
We  cannot  teach  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, the  perceptually  handicapped  and 
all  the  other  children  who  are  dis- 
turbed and  unable  to  take  the  normal 
classes.  We  have  to  have  small  classes. 
But  we  do  not  have  to  have  a  lot  of 
equipment  that  is  put  in  the  cuplxtard 
and  never  used,  as  was  described  to 


me. 
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As  this  teacher  said  to  me.  it  is  not 
our  wages  that  are  costing  so  much,  it 
is  the  equipment  that  is  bought  and 
never  used,  locked  up  in  the  cupboard. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  those 
people  who  know  what  is  happening, 
who  are  working  down  at  the  operat- 
ing level,  to  tell  us  where  these  cost 
savings  can  be  made. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great 
duty  we  have,  and  to  make  these 
changes  we  must  study  the  letters  we 
get. 

Just  this  morning,  another  letter 
came,  this  one  from  the  ombudsman 
of  our  elderly  people  in  our  elderly  in- 
stitutions, suggesting  what  we  ought 
to  do. 

If  we  pay  some  attention  to  those 
who  care  about  the  children  more 
than  they  do  about  their  jobs,  we  can 
make  enormous  savings  in  these  pro- 
grams. 


THE  33D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  33 
years  ago,  at  midnight.  May  14-15. 
1948,  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  lyar, 
5708,  under  the  Jewish  calendar,  the 
people  of  Israel  declared  their 
independence  and  the  British  mandate 
for  Palestine  came  to  an  end.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  in  commemorating  this 
event  of  stirring  significance  and  inspi- 
ration in  mankind's  continuing  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  dignity. 

Throughout    the    Middle    Ages,    in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  the 


Jews  were  severely  restricted  in  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  as  well  as 
being  subjected  to  periodic  physical 
harassment  or  outright  persecution  by 
fire  and  sword.  This  sad  history  culmi- 
nated in  the  20th  century  holocaust 
with  the  unspeakable  horror  at  Ausch- 
witz and  Buchenwald. 

Seen  in  this  context  of  tears  and 
tragedy,  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is,  therefore,  a  momen- 
tous turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  nation  was 
carved  out  of  t)edrock,  desert,  and  ma- 
larial swamp  at  great  sacrifice  and,  in 
addition,  was  surrounded  by  hostile 
neighbors.  Yet  the  courage  and  tough 
determination  forged  during  their  cen- 
turies of  exile  enabled  the  Jews  to  face 
these  problems  with  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

Almost  immediately  after  Israel 
became  independent.  President 
Truman  extended  U.S.  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  new  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  true  peace  has  not 
yet  been  realized.  For  2  years  after 
proclaiming  its  independence,  Israel 
had  to  fight  for  its  existence,  and  ten- 
sion still  remains  high. 

In  addition  to  the  current  tension  re- 
lating to  Syrian  aggression  in  Leba- 
non. Israel  must  now  contend  with  the 
nine  nations  of  the  Eiu-opean  Econom- 
ic Community  which  last  year  began 
their  own  efforts  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  the  ongoing  Mideast  peace 
negotiations,  now  known  as  the  Camp 
David  peace  process. 

These  continuing  intrusions  can 
only  further  confuse  an  already  diffi- 
cult diplomatic  situation  in  the  Mid- 
east, and  further  divide  the  United 
States  and  its  Western  European  allies 
at  a  time  when  unity  is  essential  to 
bring  a  halt  to  Soviet  aggression,  not 
only  in  the  Middle  East,  but  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

The  Camp  David  agreement  signed 
by  the  United  States,  Israel,  and 
Egypt  establishes  a  framework  for  on- 
going peace  negotiations,  and  under- 
scores the  delicate  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  countries  of  that 
area  of  the  world.  Not  only  must  a 
peace  settlement  deal  with  issues  of 
major  importance  to  the  Middle  East- 
em  parties  themselves,  it  must  also  ad- 
dress the  need  to  assist  the  entire  area 
in  protecting  itself  from  Soviet  Com- 
munist aggression  and  encouragement 
of  violent  extremists. 

The  attainment  of  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  difficult 
task  indeed,  and  I  urge  the  European 
Economic  Community  to  act  more  sup- 
portively  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
peace  process  that  was  adopted  at 
Camp  David  lie  allowed  to  work.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  will 
carefully  scrutinize  their  statements 
and  their  actions  so  as  not  to  create 
the  impression  that  they  are  thwart- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Camp  David 


peace  process.  It  concerns  me  deeply 
that  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity has  recommended  that  the  PLO 
be  given  an  official  part  in  the  negoti- 
ations. This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Eiu-opean  E>»)nomic  Community  is  de- 
terring progress  in  the  peace  process.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  take  a  more 
constructive  and  productive  attitude 
toward  the  peace  process  without  un- 
dermining the  progress  that  has  al- 
ready been  made. 

President  Truman's  policy  toward 
Israel  was  based  on  the  desire,  he  later 
wrote,  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  in  a 
world  trouble  spot,  to  see  promises 
kept,  to  relieve  human  misery,  and  to 
open  the  door  for  the  development  of 
the  productive  potential  of  the  Middle 
East.  Today,  as  a  nation  of  about  3 
million  people,  Israel  can  rightfully 
boast  of  its  astounding  record  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  accomplish- 
ments in  spite  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  heavy  armament  expenses. 

To  the  citizens  of  Israel  and  their 
friends  in  this  and  every  other  nation, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
a  tribute  during  this  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Israel  as  a  modem  nation. 
May  the  State  of  Israel  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  encouragement  and  inspi- 
ration for  all  peoples  of  the  world.* 


A  BROKEN  PROMISE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wydem)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
with  me  today  an  example  of  one  of 
the  crudest  hoaxes  perpetrated 
against  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  read  a  little  for  you.  This  is 
the  front  page  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee's  Senior  Republi- 
cans newsletter  for  April-May  1981. 
The  headline  across  the  top  of  the 
page  reads  "President  Reagan  Keeps 
Promise,  Retirement  Benefits  Go  Un- 
touched." The  article  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  plan  for  budget  reform  pre- 
sented by  President  Reagan  not  only 
maintains  social  programs  important 
to  senior  citizens  at  their  present 
levels,  but  provides  for  an  increase  in 
spending  for  these  services  over  the 
next  4  years. 

It  also  says  that  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  needy  is  by  no  means  a 
part  of  the  new  President's  plan  and 
that  the  overwhelming  evidence  is 
that  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  cut  the 
budget  without  unjustly  hurting  the 
poor  and  the  elderly. 

I  scarcely  need  to  explain  why  this  is 
such  a  cruel  hoax. 

Not  more  than  a  few  weeks  after 
this  newsletter  reached  seniors* 
homes,  the  President  proposed  drastic 
cuts  in  social  security. 
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Not  more  than  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
told  seniors  by  that  acUon  that  their 
suffering  was  not  a  major  concern  of 
his. 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  he  told 
seniors  that  the  contract  they  had 
with  the  Federal  Government— that 
the  promises  he  himself  had  made 
throughout  a  long  campaign  and  in 
the  beginning  days  of  his  administra- 
tion—meant nothing. 

I  do  not  think  the  senior  citizens  of 
America  will  stand  for  broken  prom- 
ises of  this  magnitude. 

Rather  than  maintaining  social  pro- 
grams important  to  senior  citizens,  the 
President's  proposals  of  this  week  call 
for  a  severe  cut  in  social  security  bene- 
fits for  seniors  who  have  worked  their 
entire  lives  to  earn  them. 

They  ask  seniors  to  give  up  some 
$3.6  billion  worth  of  benefits  through 
a  3-month  delay  in  cost-of-living  in- 
creases next  year. 

They  ask  American  workers  who 
have  worked  for  40-some  years  and 
planned  to  retire  next  year  at  the  age 
of  62  to  glibly  give  up  an  extra  25  per- 
cent of  their  benefits— from  80  percent 
of  full  benefits  down  to  55  percent. 

They  change  the  formula  for  com- 
puting benefits  so  that  future  retirees, 
many  of  whom  are  aJready  approach- 
ing retirement,  will  receive  still  lower 
benefits. 

Rather  than  belabor  the  issue.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  front-page 
Republican  National  Committee  story 
into  the  RzcoRD  in  its  entirety.  I  be- 
lieve it  speaks  for  itself.  The  article 
follows: 

RZACAM  Economic  Pbocram:  President 
Rkagam  Kxsps  Promise,  RrriREMENT  Bene- 
fits Oo  Dktodched 

The  plan  for  budget  reform  presented  by 
President  Reacan  to  the  Congress  not  only 
maintains  social  programs  important  to 
senior  citizens  at  their  present  levels,  but 
provides  for  an  increase  in  spending  for 
these  services  over  the  next  four  years. 

In  fact,  the  •social  safety  net"  programs 
will  command  an  increasingly  large  slice  of 
the  budget,  moving  from  36.6  percent  of  the 
1981  budget  to  40.6  percent  of  the  1984 
budget 

The  "social  safety  net"  to  which  President 
Reagan  refers  is  a  concept  formulated  in 
1930  under  the  New  Deal.  The  net  was  de- 
signed to  protect  those  citizens  who  need 
some  form  of  federal  assistance.  The  follow- 
ing programs  will  have  the  highest  priority 
and  wUl  emerge  virtually  intact  after  the 
budget  revisions: 
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the  United  SUtes  U  to  regain  Its  economic 
vitality,  spending  cuU.  along  with  across- 
the-board  income  tax  cuts,  must  pass 
through  Congress  unscathed.  The  President 
has  recommended  that  spending  be  reduced 
by  $48.6  billion  in  order  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1984. 

Past  years  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  and 
wild  spending  must  stop.  Alternating  infla- 
tion and  stagnation  can  only  be  arrested  if 
the  federal  government  reduces  its  share  of 
the  nation's  ONP.  As  of  this  reading  the 
government  claimed  a  fuU  12  percent  of  the 
ONP.  The  new  Administration  would  like  to 
halve  that  figure. 

Inflation  occurs  when  the  government 
prints  more  dollars  to  finance  its  deficit 
spending.  The  alternative  solution  when 
faced  with  a  deficit  Is  to  use  existing  re- 
sources in  the  banks.  While  this  does  not 
contribute  to  inflation,  it  chokes  off  private 
investment  because  the  money  ordinarily 
used  for  private  loans  is  soaked  up  by  public 
borrowing.  Ptw  would  argue  that  the  effects 
of  inflation  and  stagnation  are  more 
humane  than  the  budget  cuts  planned  by 
the  Reagan  Administration. 

Many  budget  cuts  will  come  from  attack- 
ing the  enormous  waste  and  inefficiency 
that  is  associated  with  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  rid  the 
system  of  as  much  waste  as  his  Administra- 
tion can  find. 

Other  cuts,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  are 
not  cuts  at  all.  They  are  indeed  only  a  slow- 
ing down  of  the  spiraling  growth  of  many 
programs  and  services  to  a  level  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  Americans  to  recover 
economically  and  to  balance  the  federal 
budget. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  question  of  the 
day  is  where  to  cut  the  budget.  How  not  to 
let  the  burden  fall  inordinately  on  the  backs 
of  those  who  need  the  federal  assistance  the 
most?  The  new  Administration  is  not  alone 
in  answering  these  questions.  Constructive 
suggestions  have  surfaced  in  the  past  few 
months. 

The  overwhelming  evidence  is  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  to  cut  the  budget  without 
unjustly  hurting  the  poor  and  elderly.  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee recently.  Harvard  professor  Martin 
Feldstein  sUted  that  if  only  half  of  the  do- 
mestic spending  increases  since  1971  could 
be  erased,  the  budget  could  be  trimmed  by 
$70  billion. 

President  Reagan's  message  is  clear.  The 
U.S.  economy  cannot  continue  to  be  a  vehi- 
cle of  general  prosperity  if  the  federal 
budget  is  not  reduced.  But  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  needy  is  by  no  means  a  part  of 
the  new  President's  plan. 

The  97th  Congress  must  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  American  people's  call  for  a 
new  beginning.  Members  of  Congress  should 
avoid  trying  to  preserve  individual  pet  pro- 
grams in  light  of  the  grander  picture— a 
healthy  economy  which  will  not  only  bene- 
fit seniors,  but  all  American  citizens. 
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The  fact  that  these  social  services  will  not 
be  cut.  however,  does  not  refute  the  fact 
that  the  federal  budget  is  out  of  control.  If 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest to  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Social 
Security  Subcommittee,  first  of  all, 
that  this  is  an  issue  that  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  a  long  time. 
As  the  gentleman  is  well  aware,  even 
though  I  realize  that  the  gentleman  is 
a  new  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  one 


thing  to  complain  about  suggestions 
made  by  a  President  to  save  the  social 
security  system  from  ruination,  but  It 
is  another  thing  to  actually  improve 
the  fliumcial  stability  of  the  program. 
The  social  security  fluids  are  in  deep 
trouble.  The  Social  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  which  I  serve  and  of  which 
our  colleague  on  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PicKXB),  is  chairman,  has  been 
struggling  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  sol- 
vent and  to  save  the  system. 

The  gentleman's  comment,  I  think, 
is  not  quite  correct  that  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  a  breaking  of  a  past  contract 
that   was   made   with   the   American 
people.  That  just  is  not  true.  I  am  sure 
that  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
one  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been 
most  criticized  by  the  gentleman's  side 
of  the  aisle  is  a  change  in  the  formula 
for  early  retirement.  That  is  at  age  62. 
Now,  the  gentleman  knows,  as  well 
as  I  do.  that  when  accepted  this  con- 
tract was  started  with  the  American 
people,  retirement  age  was  at  65.  We 
did  not  have  provisions  as  generous  as 
they  are  now,  where  a  person  could 
retire  at  62,  and  get  80  percent  of  the 
benefits  that  they  would  receive  at 
full  retirement  of  65.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  that.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  a  breaking  of  the  con- 
tract  to   say.   "Hey,   wait   a   minute. 
Public,  the  90  percent  of  you  who  are 
covered   by  social  security  have  not 
been  dealt  with  correctly  by  the  Con- 
gress." We  have  accelerated  the  bene- 
fits far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  for  the  system,  who 
have  it  extracted  from  their  paychecks 
every   month,   as   we   know   to   carry 
these  benefits.  Both  the  employer  and 
the  employee   pay   for  this   program 
with  a  mighty  heavy  tax. 

Social  security  is  not  now  actuarially 
sound.  And  we  have  accelerated  this 
benefit  for  early  retirement  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
pay  for  it. 

And  so  the  criticism  that  it  is  a 
breaking  of  a  past  contract  just  is  not 
true,  this  extra  benefit  was  not  in  the 
early  concept. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Wyden)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rodsselot. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wydkn  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
understands  that  Members  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  are  fully  committed  to 
working  with  the  committee  and  un- 
dertaking some  reforms  that  do  need 
to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that.  Those  of  us  on  the  conunittee 
will  look  forward  to  your  support. 
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Mr.  WYDEN.  I  think  it  Is  Just  a 
question  that  this  program  is  too 
much  too  soon.  I  think  that  this  body. 
as  I  say,  is  gobig  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  explaining  to  someone 
who  has  done  tough  manual  labor  for 
over  40  years  in  this  country,  is  now 
60,  61.  is  expecting  to  retire  next  year, 
at  the  age  of  62.  how  in  the  world  they 
are  possibly  going  to  be  able  to  live 
when  their  benefits  are  being  cut  more 
than  a  quarter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again  very  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  shielding  again. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
when  the  program  started  about  40 
years  ago  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  be  such  high  benefits  for  early 
retirement.  The  benefit  for  retirement 
at  age  65  is  still  the  same,  as  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  in  the  proposals— 
and  they  are  only  proposals — made  by 
the  Reagan  administration. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  also 
aware  that  we  have  had  one  vote  in 
the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  al- 
ready on  retirement  benefits  at  age  65. 
There  was  a  vote— it  was  nearly  unani- 
mous—to consider  changing  the  ulti- 
mate retironent  age  and  having  it 
moved  to  68  in  the  year  2002  and  to 
phase  it  into  age  68. 

So  even  the  chairman,  from  the  gen- 
tleman's side  of  the  aisle,  has  made 
that  recommendation,  as  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  aware.  And  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  did  not  get  up  and  criticize 
Mr.  Pickle  when  he  made  that  recom- 
mendation at  that  time,  did  the  gen- 
tleman? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  would  only  say  that 
the  propose  that  have  been  made  by 
the  administration  go  far  beyond  what 
has  been  approved  in  the  committee 
and  have  been  a  much  more  signifi- 
cant cutback  in  benefits. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Not  quite  correct. 
Of  the  13  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Schweiker  and  Mr.  Reagan  the  other 
day,  6  of  those  we  have  already  consid- 
ered in  the  subcommittee.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  would  only  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  fine  to  talk 
about    changes    for    future    benefici- 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  save  the 
system. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  And  changes  for  the 
year  2000.  We  are  talking  about  dra- 
matic cuts  in  the  next  2  years  in  bene- 
fits. We  are  talking  about  saving  $3.7 
billion  next  year  out  of  the  backs  of 
retirees  who  need  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease; we  are  talking  about  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  benefits  for 
people  at  the  age  of  62. 

So  while  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
completely  and  salute  the  part  of  the 
program  in  fact  that  looks  perspective- 


ly  at  social  security.  I  think  it  is 
wrong.  I  think  the  American  people 
will  think  it  is  wrong,  to  take  so  much 
SO  soon 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  WYDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

lix.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  only  because  I 
think  that  I  am  correct  in  my  assess- 
ment of  this  dialog  here,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  very  young  and 
some  of  us  are  a  little  bit  older,  and  I 
think  the  record  ought  to  show  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
never  been  for  social  security. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Wrong.  Just  not 
true. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  Republican 
Party  has  never  been  for  social  secu- 
rity. They  opposed  it  at  its  inception 
and  they  have  opposed  it  for  40  years. 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  recog- 
nized. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  talking  this  time  to  correct  one  in- 
correct statement  that  my  colleague, 
the  genteman  from  Texas  (Bir.  Gonza- 
lez), has  just  made.  I  have  never  said 
that  I  am  opposed  to  social  security, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  that. 

I  have  definitely  suggested  some  re- 
forms to  save  the  system,  and  I  think 
that  such  reforms  are  desperately 
needed.  I  am  on  Mr.  Pickle's  Ways 
and  Means  Sut)committee,  one  of  the 
gentleman's  colleagues  from  Texas, 
which  is  in  the  process  of  trying  to 
save  the  social  security  system.  All 
that  I  was  suggesting  is.  that  just  be- 
cause the  President  has  made  some 
similar  suggestions  relating  to  social 
security  reform— they  were  not  all  the 
same  as  those  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  some  of 
them  were  different,  some  were  the 
same— that  such  proposals  for  reform 
should  not  serve  as  a  signal  to  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives  to 
Jump  up  immediately  and  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  that  people  who 
are  presently  under  the  social  security 
sjrstem  are  suddenly  going  to  be 
denied  the  vast  array  of  benefits  that 
they  have  been  receiving.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  an  overreach  and  an  overstate- 
ment and  serves  no  useful  piui)ose  in 
my  estimation. 

I  did  want  to  correct  my  colleague's 
statement  as  it  relates  to  me.  I  have 
never  said  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
social  security  system,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  will  correct  his  remarks. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  APPROACH  TO 
THE  SOCIAL  fflXJURlTY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prob- 
ably will  not  talk  for  2  minutes,  unless 
we  get  wrapped  up  in  this.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  and  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. One  thing  that  was  not  articulat- 
ed earlier  in  the  exchange  between  the 
two  gentlemen  is  the  fact  that  the 
father  of  the  social  security  system 
was  a  Republican.  And  to  say  that  be- 
cause Republicans  at  this  particular 
time  want  to  make  the  system  sound 
in  the  future,  to  make  sure  that  future 
generations,  including  those  people 
who  are  59,  60,  and  61  now,  have  a  sol- 
vent fund,  are  undermining  the  system 
is.  I  think,  the  height  of  misinforma- 
tion. I  disagree  with  the  implication 
that  was  stated  not  only  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  today,  but  also  by 
many  people  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  yesterday  during  the  1- 
minute  remarks,  that  this  is  a  very  ir- 
responsible approach.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  it  is  the  height  of  respon- 
sibility to  start  a  significant  debate  on 
some  mechanism  to  guarantee  that 
this  fimd  be  solvent  for  future  Ameri- 
cans. And  that  is  all  the  President  is 
trying  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  a  real  shame  for  people 
to  come  forward  and  seek  recognition 
in  this  House  to  criticize  the  first 
President  in  the  last  20  years  who  un- 
derstands the  fact  that  this  system  is 
soon  going  to  run  out  of  money.  We 
need  to  make  some  changes,  and  some 
of  those  changes  might  not  be  so 
simple,  but  at  least  we  have  to  start 
the  process  here  and  now  so  that 
people  who  retire  in  1982  and  in  1983 
can  look  forward  to  a  social  seciulty 
system  that  is  soimd  for  them  and  for 
future  generations. 


SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED} 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mrs.  Fehwick.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoDRTER.  for  2  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mi.  Lungreh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  GoLOWATER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mavroules)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyhe.  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
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Mr.  GoRZALB,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Amtuifzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wtdsn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LOHGKBM)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Ms.  PiKOLER. 

Mr.  GoLDWATxa. 
Mr.  Maruott. 
Mr.  Shttmway. 
Mr.  DoaoHXRTY. 
Mr.  MiCHSL. 
Mr.  OooDUHG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mavsoui.Es)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  Prost. 

Mr.  Loif c  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LuKxn. 
Ms.  OaXab. 
Mr.  ZxmucTTi. 

RoTBAL  in  five  instances. 

Broohxas. 

Ratcbtoro  in  three  instances. 

,  SCHKUKR. 

Walgrkm. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1134.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sergeant 
at  Anns  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts which  provide  for  the  making  of  ad- 
vance payments  for  computer  programing 
services:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
18.  1981.  at  11  a.m. 


CX>NTRACTDAL  ACTIONS.  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1980.  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives      submits      the      following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sioifAL    Record    pursuant    to    section 
4(b)  of  Public  Law  85-804: 

OmcK  or  THK  Sbcsetabt 

or  Trahsportatioh. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  7.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNehx.  Jr.. 
Spealcer  of  the   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkah  Mr.  Spkakck:  The  enclosed  report  is 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  50  UJ3.C.  Section  1434  (Public  Law 
85-^04.  August  28.  1958.  amended  by  Public 


Law  93-1S5.  November  16.  1973).  The  sUt- 
ute  as  implemented  by  Executive  Order  No. 
10789.  November  14.  1958,  requires  a  report 
to  Congress  of  certain  actions  taken  by  spec- 
ified agency  heads  under  the  authority  of 
the  statute  during  the  previous  calendar 
years. 

In  our  1979  report  to  Congress,  we  report- 
ed that  DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons  had  been 
indemnified  under  Public  Law  85-804.  The 
enclosed  report  describes  indemnification 
that  E>eLeuw.  crather/Parsons  has  extended 
to  three  subcontractors  (Silikal  North 
America.  Inc.,  Mergentime  Corporation  and 
Sverdrup  &  Parcel  and  Associates.  Inc.) 
during  calendar  year  1980. 

Since  the  potential  cost  of  this  action  to 
the  Oovemment  may  exceed  $50,000,  the 
report  includes  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances which  Justify  the  action  taken  by 
DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons  and  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Sincerely, 

Drkw  Lewis. 

RspoRT  or  Action  Takxn  Under  Authority 
or  Public  Law  85-804  During  Calendar 
Year  1980 

1.  contkactors 

A.  SUlkal  North  America,  Inc. 

B.  Mergentime  Corporation 

C.  Sverdrup  and  Parcel  and  Associates, 
Inc. 

2.  estimated  potential  cost 
The  prime  contract  between  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  and  DeLeuw, 
Cather/Parsons  under  which  these  three 
subcontractors  have  been  indemnified  pur- 
suant to  PL  85-804  provides  for  unlimited 
indemnification.  Consequently,  as  was  re- 
ported to  Congress  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  PL  85-804  indemnification  to 
DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons,  the  potential  cost 
to  the  Government  cannot  be  reasonably  es- 
timated. However,  indemnification  of  these 
three  subcontractors  may  increase  the 
number  of  third  party  liability  claims  for 
which  the  Ciovemment  may  be  liable  pursu- 
ant to  the  indemnification  provisions. 
3.  services  involved 
Architect-engineering  services  for  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 
(NECIP)  are  being  provided  by  DeLeuw, 
Cather/Parsons.  DeLeuw,  Cather/Parsons 
was  indemnified  under  P.L.  85-804  during 
calendar  year  1979  as  reported  to  Congress. 
The  contractors  who  are  the  subject  of  this 
1980  report  are  subcontractors  to  DeLeuw, 
Cather/Parsons.  These  firms  were  consid- 
ered entitled  to  protection  under  P.L.  85-804 
due  to  the  unusually  hazardous  risks  related 
to  their  work  for  DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons. 
*.  statement  or  the  ciRcxmsTANCES  justify- 
ing extension  op  INDEMMinCATION  UNDER 
P.L.  ■5-tO'«  TO  SUaCONTRACTORS  OP  DE  LEUW, 
CATHER/PARSONS 

A.  The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Program  i  NECIP) 

NECIP  was  mandated  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
vlt&lization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (the  4R  Act)  as  a  program  to  upgrade 
railroad  Intercity  passenger  service  between 
Boston,  Massachusetts  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Specific  goals  of  the  program  were  to 
provide  railroad  facilities  which  can  accom- 
modate regularly  scheduled,  dependable 
service  between  Washington  and  Boston. 

The  NECIP  is  comprised  of  11  interrelat- 
ed elements  of  improvements  necessary  to 
facilitate  high  speed  operation  and  assure 
safe,  comfortable  service.  These  Include 
route   realignments:    interlocking   improve- 


ments and  track  structure  upgrading;  bridge 
repair  and  replacement;  tunnel  rehabtliU- 
tlon  and  modification;  Installation  of  fences 
and  barriers;  elimination  of  rail/highway 
grade  crossings:  electrification  Improvement 
and  extension  to  serve  the  entire  Corridor; 
signaling  and  traffic  control  improvements; 
new  communications  systems;  station  reha- 
bilitation and  upgrading;  and  expanded  and 
new  maintenance  facilities. 

Six  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  and  20 
percent  of  its  population  are  served  by  the 
Northeast  Corridor  (NEC),  a  456-mile  rail 
system  stretching  from  Washington,  D.C.  to 
Boston,  Massachusette.  Each  day,  over  373 
passenger  trains  and  150  freight  trains 
travel  along  the  route.  Both  commuters  and 
intercity  passengers  depend  on  this  system. 
In  1975,  over  8.5  million  people  utilized  pas- 
senger train  service  on  the  NEC.  Freight 
shipments  important  to  the  Corridor's  econ- 
omy are  made  using  these  tracks.  This 
freight  includes  hazardous  materials  such  as 
liquified  gases,  liquid  and  solid  chemicals, 
nuclear  material,  and  Department  of  De- 
fense ammunition  and  explosives. 

With  some  significant  exceptions  (such  as 
the  electrification  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Haven  main  line  between  Washington 
and  New  Haven  in  the  1930's,  and  the  up- 
grading of  track  structures  and  bridges  from 
Washington  to  New  York  in  preparation  for 
Metrollner  service  in  the  1060's),  the  route 
alignments,  most  bridges,  signals  and  other 
physical  equipment  of  the  Corridor  date 
back  to  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  much  of 
the  Corridor,  tracks,  tunnels  and  bridges  are 
no  longer  adequate  to  accommodate  current 
traffic  at  timetable  speeds  safely.  Deferred 
maintenance  on  deteriorated  track  has  re- 
quired the  imposition  of  speed  restrictions, 
or  slow  orders,  and  has  thereby  resulted  in 
schedule  unreliability.  In  addition,  the  NEC 
main  line  is  the  most  complex  blend  of 
high-density  intercity  travel,  commuter 
travel  and  freight  traffic  in  the  nation.  Con- 
gestion and  lower  speeds  result  from  this 
mix  of  traffic. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  contract  DeLeuw, 
Cather/Parsons  (DCP)  is  contractually  obli- 
gated to  perform  architect-engineering  serv- 
ices for  systems  engineering,  program  man- 
agement, design,  construction  supervision, 
inspection  and  administration,  and  related 
services  for  the  NECIP.  Most  of  the  design 
work  was  to  be  subcontracted  by  DCT.  DC^P 
was  responsible  for  the  quality  and  accuracy 
of  each  design,  drawing,  specification,  or 
other  design-related  product  produced  pur- 
suant to  the  contract.  It  was  responsible 
also  for  inspecting  all  construction  work  on 
the  NECIP  and  liable  for  the  professional 
quality  and  thoroughness  of  the  inspections 
it  performed. 

Article  xrv  (Attachment  1)  of  the 
DeLeuw,  Cather/Parsons'  contract  specifi- 
cally states  the  Government  shall  indemni- 
fy the  A-E  contractor  against: 

1.  claims  (including  reasonable  expenses  of 
litigation  or  settlement)  by  third  persons 
(including  employees  of  the  A-E  Contrac- 
tor) for  death,  personal  injury,  or  loss  of, 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of  property; 

ii.  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the  A- 
E  Contractor,  and  loss  of  use  of  such  prop- 
erty but  excluding  loss  of  profit;  and 

iii.  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property  of  the  Government  but  excluding 
loss  of  profit. 

Recognizing  the  unique  capacity  of 
DeLeuw,  Cather/Parsons  on  the  NEC,  Sec- 
tion 14.04  of  Article  XIV  provides  that  DCP 
may  include  in  any  subcontract  the  same 
provision  as  those  in  Article  XrV  with  the 
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approval  of  the  Contracting  Officer.  Conse- 
quently, the  indemnification  provisions 
have  been  passed  down  to  Silikal  North 
America,  Mergentime  Corporation  and  Sver- 
drup &  Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc.  The  cir- 
cumstances that  dictated  this  action  follow: 
B.  SUikal  North  America,  Inc.  and 
Mergentime  Corporation 

DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons'  contract  with 
Silikal  (SC-80-18S)  requires  the  validation 
of  a  quick-curing  polymer  concrete  concept 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Potomac  Tunnel.  Silikal's  responsibility  as 
the  prime  contract  or  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  a  demonstration  test  track  to  verify 
the  feasibility  of  using  a  track  structure 
which  incorporates  direct  fixation  fasteners 
and  concrete  pads  bonded  to  the  tunnel 
invert.  Silikal  has  demonstrated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Administration  that  insurance 
was  not  available  at  a  reasonable  rate  for 
the  required  duration  to  cover  the  unusual- 
ly hazardous  risks  to  which  SUlkal  would  be 
exposed  in  the  Baltimore  Tunnel.  SUlkal 
North  America  was  further  permitted  to 
extend  Indemnification  to  its  subcontractor, 
Mergentime  Corporation. 

The  risks  to  which  SUikal.  and  its  con- 
struction subcontractor  Mergentime  Corpo- 
ration, would  be  exposed  were  determined 
to  be  unusually  hazardous  due  to  the  dete- 
riorated condition  of  the  B&P  Tunnel,  the 
experimental  nature  of  the  polymer  con- 
crete installation  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  perform  the  work  in  the  tunnel 
whUe  traffic  through  the  tunnel  was  main- 
tained. The  existing  condition  of  the  B&P 
Tunnel,  as  it  affected  SUikal's  work,  could 
not  be  evaluated  within  a  reasonable  margin 
of  error  because  of  the  tunnel's  age  (over 
100  years),  the  extent  of  deterioration,  and 
the  heavy  traffic  loads  handled  by  the 
tunnel.  The  polymer  concrete  process  used 
by  Silikal  has  not  been  previously  used  in  a 
similar  application.  Since  no  data  based  on 
actual  experience  were  available  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  the  concrete  in  the 
unique  environment  of  the  B&P  Tunnel, 
the  use  of  the  polymer  concrete  was  essen- 
tially experimental.  The  polymer  concrete 
used  in  the  B&P  Tunnel  requires  the 
mixing  of  volatile  components  and  installa- 
tion under  tightly  controUed  conditions 
which  were  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  tunnel 
environment.  The  fact  that  the  large 
volume  of  passenger  train  and  freight  train 
(some  of  which  included  hazardous  materi- 
als) traffic  was  to  be  maintained  during  In- 
stallation exposed  Silikal  and  Mergentime 
Corporation  to  a  large  measure  of  risk. 
After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  factors 
mentioned  above,  it  was  determined  that 
the  work  of  SUUtal  and  Mergentime  in  the 
B&P  Tunnel  involved  unusually  hazardous 
risks  within  the  meaning  of  PL  85-804.  Con- 
sequently, DCP  was  authorized  to  extend  In- 
demnification to  SUikal  and  Mergentime. 

C.  Sverdrup  A  Parcel  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Indemnification  was  extended  to  Sverdrup 
&  Parcel  (S&P)  by  DeLeuw.  Cather/Par- 
sons with  the  concurrence  of  the  Contract- 
ing Officer.  The  Determination  and  Find- 
ings that  substantiates  this  specific  action  is 
Attachment  2. 

Article  XIV— Indemnification  Under 
Public  Law  85-804— Cost-Reimbursement 
Type  Contracts  (1974)  Modified 

section  14.01 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C. 
1431-1435)  and  Executive  Order  10789,  as 
amended,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  contract,  but  subject  to  the 


foUowing  sections  of  this  Article  XIV.  the 
Oovemment  shall  hold  harmless  and  indem- 
nify the  A-E  Contractor  against; 

1.  claims  (including  reasonable  expenses  of 
litigation  or  settlement)  by  third  persons 
(including  employees  of  the  A-E  Contrac- 
tor) for  death,  personal  injury,  or  loss  of, 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of  property; 

U.  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the  A- 
E  Contractor,  and  loss  of  use  of  such  prop- 
erty but  excluding  loss  of  profit;  and 

iii.  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property  of  the  Oovemment  but  excluding 
loss  of  profit; 

to  the  extent  that  such  a  claim,  loss  or 
damage  (A)  arises  out  of  or  results  from  a 
risk  defined  in  this  contract  to  be  unusuaUy 
hazardous  or  nuclear  in  nature,  (B)  is  not 
compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  and 
(C)  is  In  excess  of  the  first  $1,000,000  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  such  claims,  loss,  or 
damage,  which  aggregate  amount  of  claims, 
loss,  or  damage  shall  be  borne  by  the  A-E 
Ck>ntractor.  Any  such  claim,  loss  or  damage 
within  deductible  amounts  of  A-E  Contrac- 
tor's insurance  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  contract  shall  not  be  cov- 
ered under  this  clause. 

SECTION  14.02 

The  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for 

1.  claims  by  the  United  States  (other  than 
those  arising  through  subrogation)  against 
the  A-E  Contractor;  or 

U.  losses  affecting  the  property  of  such  A- 
E  Contractor;  when  the  claim,  loss  or 
damage  was  caused  by  the  willful  miscon- 
duct or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  A-E  Contractor's  directors  or  officers, 
or  principal  officials.  For  purposes  of  this 
Article,  the  term  "principal  officials"  means 
any  of  the  A-E  Contractor's  managers,  su- 
perintendents, or  other  equivalent  repre- 
sentatives who  have  supervision  or  direction 
of: 

A  aU  or  substantiaUy  all  of  the  A-E  Con- 
tractor's business,  or 

B.  aU  or  substantially  aU  of  the  A-E  Con- 
tractor's operations  at  any  one  plant  or  sep- 
arate location  In  which  this  contract  is 
being  performed,  or 

C.  a  separate  and  complete  major  industri- 
al operation  in  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract. 

The  A-E  Contractor  shaU  not  be  indemni- 
fied under  this  Article  for  liabUity  assumed 
under  any  contract  or  agreement  unless 
such  assumption  of  liabiUty  has  been  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved  by  the  Contracting  Officer.  When 
the  Government  has  assumed  liabUity  for 
subcontracts,  the  term  "A-E  Contractor"  in 
this  section  14.02  shaU  include  subcontrac- 
tors. 

SECTION  14.03 

No  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  Article  unless  the  amount 
thereof  shall  first  have  been  certified  to  be 
just  and  reasonable  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  designated  for  such  purpose. 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
under  this  Article  shall  survive  the  termina- 
tion, expiration,  or  completion  of  this  con- 
tract. The  Government  may  discharge  its  li- 
abiUty under  this  section  by  making  pay- 
ments to  the  A-E  Contractor  or  directly  to 
parties  to  whom  the  A-E  Contractor  may  be 
liable. 

SECTION  14.04 

With  the  prior  written  approval  of  the 
Contracting  Officer,  the  A-E  Contractor 
may  include  in  any  subcontract  under  this 
contract,  the  same  provisions  as  those  in 
this  Article,  whereby  the  A-E  Contractor 


shaU  indemnify  the  subcontractor  against 
any  risk  defined  in  this  contract  to  be  un- 
usually hazardous  or  nuclear  in  nature. 
Such  a  subcontract  shall  provide  the  same 
rights  and  duties,  and  the  same  provisions 
for  notice,  furnishing  of  evidence  or  proof, 
and  the  like,  between  the  A-E  Contractor 
and  the  subcontractor  as  are  established  by 
this  Article. 

The  Contracting  Officer  may  also  approve 
similar  indemnification  of  subcontractors  at 
any  tier  upon  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Subcontracts  providing  for  indemnifi- 
cation within  the  purview  of  this  Article 
shaU  provide  for  the  prompt  notUication  to 
the  Contracting  Officer  of  any  claim  or 
action  against,  or  of  any  loss  by,  the  subcon- 
tractor which  is  covered  by  this  Article,  and 
shall  entitle  the  Government  at  its  election, 
to  control  or  assist  in  the  settlement  or  de- 
fense of  any  such  claim  or  action.  The  Gov- 
ernment shall  indemiUfy  the  A-E  Contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  his  obligations  to  subcon- 
tractors under  subcontract  provisions  thus 
approved  by  the  Contracting  Officer.  The 
Government  may  discharge  its  obligations 
under  this  section  by  making  payments  di- 
rectly to  subcontractors  or  to  parties  to 
whom  the  subcontractor  may  be  liable. 

SECTION  14. OS 

If  insurance  coverage  or  other  financial 
protection  program  approved  by  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  is  reduced,  the  liabUity  of 
the  Government  under  this  Article  shall  not 
be  increased  by  reason  of  such  reduction, 
unless  such  reduction  is  directed  by  the 
Contracting  Officer. 

SECTION  14. OS 

In  addition  to  the  A-E  Contractor's  re- 
sponsibUities  under  the  "Insurance-UabiUty 
to  Third  Persons"  clause  of  this  contract, 
which  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  claims 
under  this  Article,  the  A-E  Contractor  shaU 
(i)  promptly  notify  the  Contracting  Officer 
of  any  claim  or  action  against,  or  of  any  loss 
by  the  A-E  Contractor  or  any  subcontractor 
which  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  in- 
volve indemnification  under  this  Article,  (U) 
fumish  evidence  of  proof  of  any  claim,  loss 
or  damage  covered  by  this  Article  in  the 
manner  and  form  required  by  the  Ciovem- 
ment, permit  and  authorize  the  CSovem- 
ment  to  direct,  control  or  assist  in  the  set- 
tlement or  defense  of  any  such  claim  or 
action.  The  cost  of  insurance  (including  self 
insurance),  covering  a  risk  defined  in  this 
contract  as  unusuaUy  hazardous  or  nuclear 
in  nature  shaU  not  be  reimbursed  either  as  a 
direct  or  indirect  cost  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  insurance  has  been  required  or 
approved  under  the  "Insurance-LiabiUty  to 
Third  Persons"  clause  hereof. 

SECTION  14.07 

"Limitation  of  COet/Limitation  of  Funds" 
clauses  of  this  contract  do  not  apply  to  the 
Government's  obligations  under  this  Article. 
Such  obligations  shaU  be  excepted  from  the 
release  required  under  the  "Allowable  Cost" 
clause  of  this  contract. 

SECTION  14.0S 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Article  XTV,  it  is 
agreed  that  all  risks,  except  the  risics  cov- 
ered by  the  A-E  Contractor's  insurance  poU- 
cies  covering  automobUe  liabUity,  auto- 
mobile physical  damage  (comprehensive  and 
collision),  workmen's  compensation,  and  em- 
ployer's liability,  resiUting  from  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  A-E  contractor's  oper- 
ations under  this  contract  including,  but  not 
limited  to  services  for  systems  engineering, 
program  management,  design,  construction 
management,    inspection    and    administra- 
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Uon.  and  all  related  services  for  the  North- 
east Corridor  Improvement  Program  as  set 
out  in  and  performed  pursuant  to  this  con- 
tract, as  it  may  be  chanced  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  are  un- 
usually haaardous  risks  whether  or  not  the 
A-E  Contractor's  liability  arises  from  the 
design,  fabrication,  or  furnishing  of  prod- 
ucts or  services  under  this  contract  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  harm  caused  by 
siich  risks  occurs  before  or  after  delivery  to 
the  Oovemment  of  services  equipment,  or 
materials  under  this  contract,  or  before  or 
after  the  acceptance  of  contract  perform- 
ance by  the  Oovemment,  or  within  or  with- 
out the  United  States. 

SBCnOH  14.09 

The  wfrtwiiim  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  ArUcle  XIV  is  $100,000,000. 
The  parties  agree  that  $100,000,000  is  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  rislc  of  liability  to 
which  the  A-E  Contractor  is  exposed  under 
this  contract,  but  that  neither  party  now 
has  an  adequate  factual  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  true  extent  of  that  risli.  Therefore, 
the  parties  further  agree  that  the  maxinuun 
liability  of  the  Government  under  this  Arti- 
cle XTV  shall  be  Increased  and  the  contract 
modified  accordingly: 

(a)  if  settlements  approved  in  writing  by 
the  Government  or  final  Judgments  against 
the  A-E  Contractor  and  its  subcontractors, 
or  both,  together  with  all  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  litigation  and  settlements,  for 
claims  against  which  the  A-E  Contractor 
and  its  subcontractors  are  indemnified 
under  section  14.01  exceed  $100,000,000.  in 
which  event  the  maximum  liability  of  the 
Government  shall  be  increased  to 
$100,000,000  plus  the  amount  of  such  final 
judgments  against  the  A-E  Contractor  and 
its  sut>contractors:  or 

(b)  if  an  independent  analysis  of  the  risk 
to  which  the  A-E  Contractor  and  its  subcon- 
tractors are  indemnified  under  section  14.01 
concludes  that  $100,000,000  is  inadequate, 
the  maximum  liability  of  the  Government 
shall  be  Increased  to  an  amount  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Contracting  Officer,  the 
independent  risk  analysis  shows  to  be  ade- 
quate, but  in  no  case  shall  the  liability  be 
set  at  an  amount  whch  is  less  than  an 
amount  reached  through  computations  pro- 
vided for  in  (a)  above. 

SECTION  14.10 

Claims  submitted  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  designated  for  such  purpose 
for  certification  pursuant  to  section  14.03 
that  the  amounts  thereof  are  just  and  rea- 
sonable shall  include  an  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  cost,  including  any  fees,  place- 
ment costs  or  similar  expenses,  incurred  by 
the  A-E  Contractor  for  funds  borrowed  to 
satisfy  a  settlement  or  judgment  between 
the  date  a  settlement  agreement  is  signed 
by  all  parties  or  a  final  judgment  is  entered 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  the 
date  on  which  the  Government  makes  pay- 
ment to  the  A-E  Contractor  on  such  claim 
pursuant  to  this  Article. 

sscnoif  14.11 

The  Oovemment  shall  process  any  and  all 
claims  under  this  Article  XIV  in  a  reason- 
able, but  expeditious,  manner.  Where  funds 
then  available  to  the  Oovemment  are  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  claims  certified  pursuant  to 
section  14.03  to  be  just  and  reasonable  in 
amount,  the  Government  shall  promptly 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplemental  appropriation  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  claims  or 
otherwise  arrange  to  pay  such  claims.  The 
FRA  shall   use   its  best  efforts  to  obtain 


prompt  Congressional  approval  of  any  sup- 
plemental appropriation  sought  pursuant  to 
this  ArUcle. 

SBCnON  14.  It 

The  Government's  obligation  under  sec- 
tion 14.01  Is  expressly  conditioned  upon  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  from  which  payment  can  l>e  made. 

ATTACRimrr  2 

DnTRM INATION  AND  FINDINGS 

DeLeuw.  Cather/Parsons  ("DCP")  has  re- 
quested my  consent  to  the  extension  of  in- 
demnification under  P.L.  85-804  from  E>CP 
to  its  associate  subcontractor.  Sverdnip  &. 
Parcel,  ("S&P")  on  the  same  basis  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  indemnification  DCP 
has  from  the  Government.  Based  on  the 
record,  I  find: 

(1>  S&P's  professional  architect/engineer 
services  under  its  contract  with  DCP  are  all 
unusually  hazardous  activities.  The  file 
demonstrates  that  S&P  professional  person- 
nel are  in  the  highly  unusual  position  of 
being  fully  integrated  into  DCP's  organiza- 
tion as  if  they  were  DCP  employees  rather 
than  working  in  a  separate  organization 
through  which  S&P  could  exercise  inde- 
pendent professional  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  work  performed  by  its  employees. 
S&P.  therefore,  is  unable  to  control  the 
risks  to  which  it  is  exposed;  S&P  is  depend- 
ent upon  DCP  to  control  those  risks  which 
are  susceptible  of  control  through  the  exer- 
cise of  proper  professional  judgment.  Fur- 
thermore, the  DCP  activities  into  which 
SiScP  personnel  are  integrated  have  already 
been  determined  to  be  unusually  hazardous 
by  the  Secretary.  The  risks  to  which  S&P  is 
exposed  are  at  least  as  great,  therefore,  as 
those  to  which  DCP  is  exposed. 

(2)  While  the  dollar  amount  of  risk  to 
which  SttP  Is  exposed  cannot  l>e  calculated 
with  confidence  at  this  time,  it  is  clear  that 
it  is  approximately  equal  to  DCP's  expo- 
sure. 

(3)  Private  liability  insurance  is  unavail- 
able upon  terms  that  would  adequately  pro- 
tect S^P.  especially  because  any  assurance 
of  renewal  is  lacking,  or  at  a  price  that  is 
reasonable  for  the  Oovemment  to  pay. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  findings  and  the 
file  supporting  them.  I  consent  to  the  exten- 
sion by  DCP  of  indemnification  to  S&P  in 
the  form  contained  in  the  definitive  asso- 
ciate subcontract  that  I  am  approving  be- 
tween DCP  and  S&P  This  consent  shall  not 
be  construed  to  indicate  that  I  accept  or 
agree  with  all  of  the  contentions  made  in 
the  file  by  DCP  and  SAP  in  support  of  their 
request  for  such  consent:  there  are  numer- 
ous assertions  and  arguments  made  in  the 
file  with  which  I  disagree.  Because  I  find 
the  file  adequate  to  support  my  consent  to 
the  extension  of  indemnification  despite  the 
matters  with  which  I  disagree,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refute  or  discuss  the 
matters  with  which  I  disagree. 

Joseph  P.  Spbrty. 
Director,  Northeast  Corridor 

Procurement  Division. 

SCBPAKT  I  -  1  7.5— ACT  AND  KXKCXmVT  ORDEK 

S  1-17.500  Scope  of  subpart. 

This  subpart  sets  forth  in  full  the  Act  and 
the  Executive  Order. 
i  1-17.501    The    Act    of    Augmt    28.    1958 

(Public  Law  85-804;  50  U.S.C.  1431-1435). 

The  Act  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


President  may  authorize  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovemment  which  exercises 
functions  in  connection  with  the  national 
defense,  acting  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government,  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  into  amendments  or  modifica- 
tions of  contracts  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  and  to  mke  advance  payments  there- 
on, without  regard  to  other  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts, 
whenever  he  deems  that  such  action  would 
facilitate  the  national  defense.  The  authori- 
ty conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  uti- 
lised to  obligate  the  United  States  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $50,000  without  approv- 
al by  an  official  at  or  above  the  level  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  or  his  Deputy,  or  an  as- 
sistant head  or  his  deputy,  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  by  a  Contract  Adjust- 
ment Board  established  therein. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  authorization  hereun- 
der for— 

(a)  The  use  of  the  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost  system  of  contracting; 

(b)  Any  contract  in  violation  of  existing 
law  relating  to  limitation  of  profits: 

(c)  The  negotiation  of  purchases  of  or  con- 
tracts for  property  or  services  required  by 
law  to  be  procured  by  formal  advertising 
and  competitive  bidding; 

(d>  The  waiver  of  any  bid,  payment,  per- 
formance, or  other  bond  required  by  law; 

(e)  The  amendment  of  a  contract  negotiat- 
ed under  section  2304(a)<15),  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  or  under  section  302(cM13)*  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
377,  394),  to  increase  the  contract  price  to 
an  amount  higher  than  the  lowest  rejected 
bid  of  any  responsible  bidder  or 

<f)  The  formalization  of  an  informal  com- 
mitment, unless  it  is  found  that  at  the  time 
the  commitment  was  made  it  was  impracti- 
cable to  use  normal  procurement  proce- 
dures. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  All  actions  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  and  when  deemed  by  him  not  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  national  security. 

<b)  All  contracts  entered  into,  amended,  or 
modified  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  include  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall,  until  the  expiration  of 
three  years  after  final  payment,  have  access 
to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  directly 
pertinent  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  contractor  or  any  of  his  sub- 
contractors engaged  in  the  performance  of 
and  involving  transactions  related  to  such 
contracts  or  subcontracts. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  department  and  agency 
acting  under  authority  of  this  Act  shall,  by 
March  15  of  each  year,  report  to  Congress 
all  such  actions  taken  by  that  department 
or  agency  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  With  respect  to  actions  which  involve 
actual  or  potential  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  excess  of  $50,000,  the  report  shall— 

( 1 )  Name  the  contractor 

(2)  State  the  actual  cost  or  estimated  po- 
tential cost  involved; 

(3)  Describe  the  property  or  services  in- 
volved; and 
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(4)  State  further  the  circumstances  justi- 
fying the  action  taken. 

With  respect  to  (1).  (2).  (3),  and  (4),  above, 
and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  there  may  be  omitted  any  infor- 
mation the  disclosure  of  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  national  security. 

(b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  shall  cause  to  l>e  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  all  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress    or    the    President    and    for    six 
months  afta-  the  termination  thereof  or 
until  such  earlier  time  as  Congress,  by  con- 
current resolution,  may  designate. 
§  1-17.502  Executive  Order  No.  10789  of  No- 
vember 14,  1958.' 
The  Executive  Order  is  as  follows: 
Authorizing  Agencies  op  the  Government 
To   Exercise  Certain  Contracting   Au- 
thority in  Connection  With  National 
Defense  Fiinctions  and  Prescribing  Reg- 
ulations   Governing    the    Exercise    of 
Such  Authority 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Act  of  Augiist  28.  1058.  72  Stat.  972. 
hereinafter  called  the  act.  and  as  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and  in  view  of  the  ex- 
isting national  emergency  declared  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  2914  of  December  16,  1950. 
and  deeming  that  such  action  will  facilitate 
the  national  defense,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows: 

PART  I— department  OF  DEFENSE 

Under  such  regulations,  which  shall  be 
uniform  to  the  extent  practicable,  as  may  be 
prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

1.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized, within  the  limitf  of  the  amounU  ap- 
propriated and  the  contract  authorization 
provided  therefor,  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  into  amendments  or  modifications  of 
contracts  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and 
to  make  advance  payments  thereon,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts,  whenever,  in  the 
judgment  oi  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or 
the  duly  authorized  representative  of  any 
such  Secretary,  the  national  defense  will  be 
facilitated  thereby. 

2.  The  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  respectively, 
may  exercise  the  authority  herein  conferred 
and,  in  their  discretion  and  by  their  direc- 
tion, may  delegate  such  authority  to  any 
other  military  or  civilian  officers  or  officials 
of  their  respective  departments,  and  may 
confer  upon  any  such  military  or  civilian  of- 
ficers or  officials  the  power  to  make  further 
delegations  of  such  authority  within  their 
respective  commands  or  organizations:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  authority  herein  conferred 
shall  not  be  utilized  to  obligate  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $50,000 
without  approval  by  an  official  at  or  above 
the  level  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  his 
Deputy,  or  by  a  departmental  Contract  Ad- 
justment Board. 

3.  The  contracts  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  shall  Include  agreements  of  all  kinds 
(whether  in  the  form  of  letters  of  intent, 
purchase  orders,  or  otherwise)  for  all  types 
and  kinds  of  property  or  services  necessary, 
appropriate,  or  convenient  for  the  national 


'SecUon  302(cNl2i  amended  by  Public  Law  35- 
300  U>  read  302(cH  14). 


-As  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  11051  of 
September  27,  1962. 


defense,  or  for  the  Invention,  development 
or  production  of,  or  research  (x>nceming, 
any  such  property  or  services,  including,  but 
not  limited,  to,  aircraft,  missiles,  buildings, 
vessels,  arms,  armament,  equipment  or  sup- 
plies of  any  kind,  or  any  portion  thereof,  in- 
cluding plans,  spare  parts  and  equipment 
therefor,  materials,  supplies,  facilities,  utili- 
ties, machinery,  machine  tools,  and  any 
other  equipment  without  any  restriction  of 
any  kind  as  to  type,  character,  location,  or 
form. 

4.  The  Department  of  Defense  may  by 
agreement  modify  or  amend  or  settle  claims 
under  contracts  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made,  may  make  advance  payments  upon 
such  contracts  of  any  portion  of  the  con- 
tract price,  and  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  contractors  or  obligors  modifying  or  re- 
leasing accrued  obligations  of  any  sort,  in- 
cluding accrued  liquidated  damages  or  lia- 
bility under  surety  or  other  bonds.  Amend- 
ments or  modifications  of  contracts  may  be 
with  or  without  consideration  and  may  be 
utilized  to  accomplish  the  same  things  as 
any  original  contract  (»uld  have  accom- 
plished hereunder,  irrespective  of  the  time 
or  circumstances  of  the  making,  or  the 
form,  or  the  contract  amended  or  modified, 
or  of  the  amending  or  modifying  contract, 
and  irrespective  of  rights  which  may  have 
accrued  under  the  contract  or  the  amend- 
ments or  modifications  thereof. 

5.  Proper  records  of  all  actions  taken 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  shall  be 
maintained  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  shall 
make  such  records  available  for  public  in- 
spection except  to  the  extent  that  they,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  may 
respectively  deem  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion therein  to  Ije  detrimental  to  the  nation- 
al security. 

6.  The  Department  of  Defense  shall,  by 
March  15  of  each  year,  report  to  the  Con- 
gress all  actions  taken  within  that  depart- 
ment under  the  authority  of  the  act  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.  With  respect 
to  actions  which  involve  actual  or  potential 
cost  to  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
$50,000,  the  report  shall  (except  as  the  dis- 
closure of  such  information  may  be  deemed 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security)— 

(a)  name  the  contractor 

(b)  state  the  actual  cost  or  estimated  po- 
tential cost  involved; 

(c)  describe  the  property  or  ser/ices  in- 
volved; and 

(d)  state  further  the  circumstances  justi- 
fying the  action  taken. 

7.  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  any 
act  performed  hereunder,  against  any 
person  on  the  ground  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  all  contracts  entered 
into,  amended,  or  modified  hereunder  shall 
contain  such  nondiscrimination  provision  as 
otherwise  may  be  required  by  statute  or  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

8.  No  claim  against  the  United  States  aris- 
ing under  any  purchase  or  contract  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  and  this 
order  shall  be  assigned  except  in  accordance 
with  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940 
(54  Stat.  1029),  as  amended. 

9.  Advance  payments  shall  be  made  here- 
under only  upon  obtaining  adequate  secu- 
rity. 

10.  Every  contract  entered  into,  amended, 
or  modified  pursuant  to  this  order  shall  con- 
tain a  warranty  by  the  contractor  in  sub- 
stantially the  following  terms: 

"The  Contractor  warrants  that  no  person 
or  selling  agency  has  been  employed  or  re- 


tained to  solicit  or  secure  this  contract  upon 
an  agreement  or  understanding  for  a  com- 
mission, percentage,  brokerage,  or  contin- 
gent fee,  except  bona-fide  employees  or 
bona- fide  established  commercial  or  selling 
agencies  maintained  by  the  Contractor  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  business.  For 
breach  or  violation  of  this  warranty  the 
Government  shall  have  the  right  to  annul 
this  contract  without  liability  or,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, to  deduct  from  the  contract  price  or 
consideration,  or  otherwise  recover,  the  full 
amount  of  such  commission,  percentage, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee." 

11.  All  contracts  entered  into,  amended,  or 
modified  pursuant  to  authority  of  this  order 
shall  include  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  StAtes 
or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives shall,  until  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  final  payment,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  directly  perti- 
nent boolis,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  contractor  or  any  of  his  sut>contrac- 
tors  engaged  in  the  performance  of.  and  in- 
volving transactions  related  to,  such  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts. 

12.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  con- 
strued to  constitute  authorization  hereun- 
der for— 

(a)  the  use  of  the  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost  system  of  contracting; 

(b)  any  contract  in  violation  of  existing 
law  relating  to  limitation  of  profits  or  fees; 

(c)  the  negotiation  of  purchases  of  or  con- 
tracts for  property  or  services  required  by 
law  to  be  procured  by  formal  advertising 
and  competitive  bidding; 

(d)  the  waiver  of  any  bid,  payment,  per- 
formance, or  other  bond  required  by  law; 

(e)  the  amendment  of  a  contract  negotiat- 
ed under  section  2304(aK15)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  increase  the  con- 
tract price  to  an  amount  higher  than  the 
lowest  rejected  bid  of  any  responsible 
bidder  or 

(f)  the  formalization  of  an  informal  com- 
mitment, unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  any 
such  Secretary,  finds  that  at  the  time  the 
commitment  was  made  it  was  impracticable 
to  use  normal  procurement  procedures. 

13.  The  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  (49  Stat.  2036),  as  amended,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (49  Stat.  1011).  as  amended,  the 
Copeland  Act  (48  SUt.  948),  as  amended, 
and  the  Eight  Hour  Law  (37  Stat.  137).  as 
amended,  if  otherwise  applicable,  shall 
apply  to  contracts  made  and  performed 
under  the  authority  of  this  order. 

14.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preju- 
dice anything  heretofore  done  under  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9001  of  December  27.  1941.  or 
Executive  Order  No.  10210  of  February  2. 
1951,  or  any  amendments  or  extensions 
thereof,  or  the  continuance  in  force  of  any 
action  heretofore  taken  under  those  orders 
or  any  amendments  or  extensions  thereof. 

15.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  preju- 
dice any  other  authority  which  the  Depaut- 
ment  of  Defense  may  have  to  enter  into, 
amend,  or  modify  contracts,  and  to  make 
advance  payments. 


PART  II 


-EXTENSION  or  PROVISIONS  OP 
PARAGRAPHS  1    14 


21.  Subject  to  the  limitations  and  regula- 
tions contained  in  paragraphs  1  to  14.  inclu- 
sive, hereof,  and  under  any  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him  in  pursuance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  22  hereof,  the  head  of 
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each  of  the  foUowlnc-nmined  agencies  >  is 
authoriHd  to  perfonn  or  exerciae  as  to  his 
xency.  independently  of  any  Secretary  re- 
ferred to  in  the  said  paracraphs  1  to  14.  all 
the  functions  and  authority  vested  by  those 
paracraphs  in  the  Secretaries  mentioned 
therein: 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Atomic  Bnergy  Commission. 
Oeneral  Services  Administration. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
Tennetsee  VaUey  Authortty. 
Oovemment  Printing  Office. 

22.  The  head  of  each  agency  named  in 
paragraph  21  hereof  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  carrying 
out  of  the  functions  and  authority  vested 
with  respect  to  his  agency  by  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  21  hereof.  Such  regulations 
shall,  to  the  extent  pracUcable.  be  uniform 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  I  of  this  order. 

2S.  Nothing  contained  herein  shaU  preju- 
dice any  other  authority  which  any  agency 
named  in  paragraph  21  hereof  may  have  to 
enter  into,  amend,  or  modify  contracts  and 
to  make  advance  payments. 

24.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Part  shall 
constitute  authorlation  thereunder  for  the 
amendment  of  a  contract  negotiated  under 
section  302(0(14)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1940  (63 
Stat  3M).  as  amended  by  aecUon  2(b)  of  the 
act  of  August  28.  1958.  72  SUt.  936.  to  in- 
crease the  contract  price  to  an  amount 
higher  than  the  lowest  rejected  bid  of  any 
responsible  bidder. 

DWICRT  D.  ElSXIIBOWKR. 
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1981.  pursuant  to  secUon  10S(a)  of  Public 
law  88-454.  as  amended  (H.  Doc  97-52);  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  Redwood  National  Park,  pursuant 
to  secUon  l<M(a)  of  Public  Law  95-250;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  revolving  fund  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUUon.  transmitting  the  second 
annual  report  on  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program,  pur- 
suant to  23  U.S.C.  144(1):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


May  11  1981 


May  U,  1981 
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amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Qov- 
emment  and  Oovenunental  Reorganization 
Act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Mayor  to 
accept  certain  interim  loans  from  the 
United  States  and  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  loans;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
43).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  intnxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler Genera]  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  rescissions  and  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  contained  in  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  March 
17.  1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-32),  pursuant  to 
section  1014(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H 
Doc.  No.  97-51);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap^ 
propriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  cover- 
ing calendar  year  1980  on  indemnification 
by  the  Oovemment  of  certain  contractors 
and  subcontractors  on  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor improvement  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  lAw  85-804;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Admbiistrator 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration.  De^ 
Partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  5  UAC.  552a(o);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  (Herk.  UJS.  House 
**'  ***W]wentatives,  transmitting  his  quar- 
terly report  on  receipu  and  expenditures 
for  the  period  January  1  through  March  31, 


'ExecuUve  Order  No.  11051  of  September  27 
19«a.  deleted  the  Office  of  QvU  and  Defenie  Mobl- 
iimioti. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

B«r.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  The  implementation  of 
the  NATO  long  term  defense  program 
(LTDP)  (Rept.  No.  97-37).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1526.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to 
require  ongoing  evaluations  and  reporU  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  systems  of  Internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  of  each 
executive  agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-38).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BR<X>KS:  Conunittee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2979.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Historical  PubUcations  and  Rec- 
onls  Commission  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  (Rept.  No.  97-39).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr...6R<X>K8:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2098.  A  biU  to  amend 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  to  esUb- 
lish  offices  of  inspector  general  in  certain 
departmenU  and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
40).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 

Mr.  WHITE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  3023.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  conservation,  explora- 
tion, development,  production,  sale,  and  use 
of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval 
oil  shale  reserves  (Rept.  No.  97-41).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2811.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  Oovemment-wide  efforts  to  collect 
debU  owed  the  United  SUtes.  to  require  the 
reporting  to  Congress  of  information  on 
debts  owed  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other 
purtwses-  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
42).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia.    H.R.    2818.    A   bill    to 


By  Mr.  AoCOIN  (for  himself,  Mr 
Wydkh.  Mr.  Wkavkr.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr. 
DowifiY,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mrs.  Pehwick, 
Mr.  BnuiisoN.  and  Mr.  Vkrto): 
HJl.  3595.  A  biU  to  kmend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1985  to  provide  a  uniform 
time  for  the  closing  of  the  polling  places  in 
all  elections  of  the  electors  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
prevent  the  release  of  election  results  before 
all  the  polling  places  have  closed,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By   Mr.    BIAOOI   (for   himself,    Mr. 
HnoHXS,    Mr.    Zablocki,    and    Mr. 
OuAUin): 
H.R.  3596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  require  as  a  condition  of  certain  assist- 
ance under  such  act  that  Uw  enforcement 
agencies  have  In  effect  a  binding  law  en- 
forcement  officers'   bill   of  righU;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  3597.  A  biU  directing  the  President  to 
exercise  authorities  contained  In  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act 
to  issue  regulations  prohibiting  investment 
In  South  Africa;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCTURDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Joms  of  Oklahoma,   Mr.  Emgush, 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Mr.  Synar): 
H.R.  3598.  A  biU  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  Carl  Albert  Congressional  Research  and 
Studies  Center  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.  3599.  A  biU  to  repeal  the  Monetary 
Control  Act  of  1980-.-  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLANCHARD: 
H.R.  3800.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  to 
provide  greater  coordination  of  research  ef- 
forte  conceming  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI£KI: 
H  J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
"The  Pause  for  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance " 
as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

77.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas,  relative  to 


requiring  a  health  and  safety  warning  on  al- 
coholic beverage  containers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

78.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  PETRI  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  3601) 
for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  W.  Hunke  and  Vir- 
ginia F.  Hunke,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  116:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Peiuisylvania,  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  JEmuEs. 

H.R.  134:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2104:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
Benedict. 

H.R.  2948:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  GuARiiri,  Mr.  I^ath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
McEwEM .  Mr.  MoLUf  ARi,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 
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(LegUlative  day  of  Monday,  April  27, 1981) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  . 


PKAm 


sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  men 
learn  war  any  more."  Amen. 


Rabbi  Dov  Bidnlck,  Young  Israel  of 
Sky  Lake.  North  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 
"Shalom  V  Ahavah" — Peace  and  Love : 
Supreme  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
who  grants  salvation  unto  nations,  cour- 
age and  strength  to  govenunents:  We 
ask  Your  blessings  upmi  our  country  and 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land. 

O  Universal  Father,  help  us  to  imite 
all  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  by  a  bond 
of  genuine  brotherhood.  Sustain  us  in 
our  endeavors  to  eradicate  hatred  and 
prejudice  and  to  preserve  the  precious 
Ideals  and  democratic  institutions  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  Grant  that  peace 
and  security.  Justice  and  equality,  free- 
dom and  prosperity  may  ever  remain 
our  heritage. 

Help  us  to  usher  In  the  long-awaited 
millennium,  when  Thy  tabernacle  of 
peace  shall  be  spread  over  all  the  peoples 
of  the  Earth,  and  life,  libertv,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  shall  be  the  irrevo- 
cable blessing  of  all  men  for  all  time. 
Rxm  that  epoch-making  day  when 
Moses  proclaimed  "Let  my  people  go!", 
to  the  time  when  Israel  was  commanded 
to  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land 
and  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof; 
from  the  historic  hour  when  Patrick 
Henry  exclaimed.  "Oive  me  liberty,  or 
give  me  death!",  to  this  moment  men 
have  never  ceased  yearning,  working, 
and  dying  for  the  inalienable  right  to  be 
free. 

May  this  day  imbue  us  with  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  our  country.  Let  us  ever 
be  actuated  by  an  intense  love  and  ap- 
preciation for  liberty. 

Grant  that  our  passion  for  freedom 
never  abate. 

We  pray  Thee.  King  of  Kings,  bless, 
protect,  and  watch  over  the  President 
and  the  lawmakers  of  the  United  States. 
Shield  them  from  illness  and  peril. 
Grant  them  wisdom  and  imderstanding 
to  enable  them  to  lead  our  Nation  in 
righteousness  and  truth.  Help  us  keep 
our  land  free  from  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion. May  it  be  Thy  will  that  unity  and 
harmony  ever  be  our  banner;  that  jus- 
tice and  peace  always  reign  within  our 
borders.  May  peace  the  world  over — in 
lands  threatened  and  surrounded  by 
enemies,  in  lands  where  dictators  role. 
In  lands  where  suppression  reigns — be 
our  immediate  goal  and  resolve.  Enable 
us  and  libertv-lovlnK  men  the  world  over 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  of 
Thy  prophets:  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up 


RECCXJNmON  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  majority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TOE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
it  to  any  Senator  or  to  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  need  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  think  I  will  accept  the  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  remaining  under  the  standing  order 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


RECOQNmON  OP  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


AFGHANISTAN  MUST  NOT  BE 
FORGOTTEN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  military  subjugation  of  the  once- 
free  State  of  Afghan'stan  continues 
apace.  Recent  reports  from  Afghan  refu- 
gees fleeing  into  Pakistan  describe  an 
extensive  military  operation  launched 
against  resistance  fighters  in  Kandahar, 
Afghanistan's  second  largest  city.  The 
attacks  on  Kandahar  and  the  surround- 
ing villages,  according  to  several  sources, 
were  led  by  Soviet  armored  and  air  units. 

Independent  conflrmat'on  of  this  mili- 
tary action  from  inside  Afghanistan  is 
not  easily  obtainable,  largely  because  the 
Western  press  has  been  excluded  from 
the  country  by  the  Soviet-dominated 
puppet  government  of  Babrak  Karmal. 
A  variety  of  sources  have  reported  the 
attack  on  Kandnhar,  however,  which  in- 
creases the  credibility  of  the  information. 

The  operations  near  Kandahar  report- 
edly lasted  for  2  weeks,  which  would 
I^ce  them  in  the  last  week  of  April  and 
the  first  week  of  May.  During  the  same 


period,  on  April  24.  the  grain  embargo 
imposed  by  the  United  States  on  the 
Soviet  Union  was  lifted.  The  embargo 
was  instituted  as  one  expression  of  this 
country's  outrage  at  the  brutal  invasion 
and  repression  of  the  sovereign  state  of 
Afghanistan.  Now  the  embargo  is  gone, 
but  the  croelty  inflicted  on  the  Afghan 
people  by  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
without  penalty. 

The  timing  of  the  end  of  the  embargo 
and  the  reported  attack  on  Kandahar  is 
at  best  a  perverse  coincidence,  and  at 
worst  a  signal  that  the  Soviets  fuUy  in- 
tend to  pursue  their  aggressive  and 
bloody  course. 

This  course  will  be  made  far  simpler 
tmd  less  costly  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
ignore  what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  see  other  coimtries  write 
off  Afghanistan,  and  to  accept  the  So- 
viet military  subjugation  of  that  coun- 
try as  a  fait  accompli. 

If  that  were  to  happen,  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  calculate  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  cost  of  subduing  Af- 
ghanistan was  not  very  high.  This  might 
emf-o'den  them  to  extend  their  tyranny 
to  other  troublesome  countries  in  south- 
west Asia,  the  Middle  East,  or  eastern 
Europe. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  grain  em- 
bargo when  it  was  imposed  early  in  1980. 
And  that  is  why  I  opposed  ending  the 
embargo,  particularly  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  on  April  24. 

One  of  the  many  justlflcations  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  for  ending 
the  embargo  on  that  day  was  that  the 
Soviets  had  demonstrated  restraint  in 
dealing  with  Poland.  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Suzuki  was  right  on  the  mark 
when  he  said  that  uncertainties  sur- 
round the  situation  in  Poland.  The 
United  States  should  by  no  means  start 
dispensing  largesse  to  aggressors  merely 
because  they  behave  well  for  a  short 
time.  And  the  irony  of  justifying  the  end 
of  the  embargo  on  Soviet  restraint,  when 
at  approximately  the  same  time  the  So- 
viets were  reported  to  be  lodging  yet  an- 
other attack  in  Afghanistan,  is  bitter 
indeed. 

Soon  after  the  Idea  of  rewarding  the 
Soviet  Union  for  not  invading  Poland 
surfaced,  it  was  scuttled  by  those  in  the 
administration  who  recognized  that  it 
could  be  seen  as  appeasement  of  an  ag- 
gressor's will. 

What  I  presume  to  be  the  official  ex- 
planation for  lifting  the  embargo 
emerged  on  April  27.  Secretiry  of  State 
Halg.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Baldrige, 
and  White  House  ofBclals  seemed  to 
agree  that  no  quid  pro  quo  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Soviets.  Soviet  behavior 
in  Poland  had  no  bearing  on  the  decision 
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to  end  the  embargo,  according  to  this 
latest  line.  In  fact,  the  administration 
stressed  that  important  domestic  p<^tl- 
cal  considerations  had  been  tlie  reason 
for  terminating  the  embargo.  These  in- 
cluded the  President's  campaign  pledge 
to  end  the  emioargo,  the  beginning  of 
congressional  consideration  of  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill,  and  even  the  future  of  the 
President's  economic  package. 

I  am  appalled  that  nowhere  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  many  and  varied  reasons 
for  ending  the  emb£U'go  is  Afghanistan 
mentioned.  It  is  as  If  that  poor,  op- 
pressed country  had  simply  dropped  off 
the  map. 

Afghanistan  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Those  who  have  openly  resisted  the 
Soviet  takeover  there  have  been  killed. 
Worse  yet,  many  people  have  been  killed 
in  Afghanistan  who  could  not  resist,  who 
had  no  weapons,  and  no  defense  against 
their  Idllers.  Removing  the  embargo  with 
no  thought  for  these  people  and  for 
those  who  remain  in  Afghanistan  makes 
a  mockery  of  our  efforts  to  protect  lib- 
erty and  resist  aggression.  The  Soviets' 
response  to  the  end  of  the  emlHa*go  is 
more  killing  in  Afghanistan.  The  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  continue  to 
recognize  and  condemn  this  brotallty. 
Afghanistan  must  not  be  forgotten,  so 
that  its  tragic  suffering  will  not  be  re- 
peated in  other  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  .  The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Vtt.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
JEPSEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


•  This"bnllct"  symbol  identifies  stttemcnts  or  inserdona  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


S.  1181— UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY 
AND  BENEFITS  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "Uniformed  Serv- 
lPo«;  pqv  and  nen'>flts  Act  of  1981."  I 
ask  for  its  referral  to  the  appropriate 

committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  since 
Febroary  1981,  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Personnel, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  held  seven 
hearings  on  the  most  important  element 
of  our  national  defense.  That  is  man- 
power. We  can  expend  billions  of  dollars 
annually  on  the  most  modem  and  ex- 
pensive weapcwiry.  but  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, it  is  the  infantryman,  the  combat 
soldier,  the  saUor.  the  pUot,  and  the 
medic     that    will    test    our    Nation's 


strength    and   fortitude,    our    Nation's 
courage  and  ability  to  win. 

You  can  buy  head  power  and  you  can 
buy  hand  power  and  you  can  buy  all 
Idnds  of  weaponry,  but  when  you  get 
down  to  the  Iwttom  line,  where  the  rob- 
ber hits  the  road,  it  is  the  heart  power 
that  counts. 

Let  us  never  forget,  Mr.  President,  as 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  during  peacetime,  the 
great  sacriflc:^  that  were  made  by  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  We  must 
also  remember  that  sacrifices  are  not 
only  made  during  war  but  also  in  peace. 
Without  these  sacrifices,  we  cannot 
maintain  the  level  of  defense  necessary 
to  secure  the  peace. 

Today,  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
people  are  spending  close  to  a  year  at  sea 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  away  from  their 
families.  Shortly  after  they  return  home, 
they  must  leave  on  another  extended 
deployment. 

Halfway  around  the  world,  in  Ger- 
many, many  service  members  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  for  prolonged 
periods.  In  addition,  many  are  trapped 
in  their  pre- World  War  n  barracks  be- 
cause they  caimot  afford  the  luxury  of 
the  European  economy. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  growing  realization  that  man- 
power problems  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  our  country's  military  c^>a- 
bilitles.  Among  the  most  serious  person- 
nel problems  are.  first,  the  difficulty  of 
recroiting  eligible  youth  for  such  basic 
military  slulls  as  the  combat  arms ;  sec- 
ond, the  shortage  of  skilled  and  experi- 
enced personnel  in  technical  fields  like 
aviation  and  the  nuclear  power  subma- 
rine program;  third,  the  troubling  trends 
In  the  quality  of  new  recruits;  and. 
fourth,  the  serious  manning  shortfalls 
in  the  Reserve  forces,  especially  in  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  recognized 
these  alarming  trends  and  responded 
with  a  series  of  significant  improvements 
in  miUtary  compensation  and  in  various 
quality-of-life  areas.  These  initiatives 
have  had  a  positive  impact  on  recruiting 
and  retention,  but  we  must  cont'nue  to 
build  carefully  and  selectively  upon  the 
foundation  to  overcome  the  inequities  of 
years  past. 

Our  service  people  are  all  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  Congress  recent  ef- 
forts in  compensation,  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  actual  increased  pay  and  benefits. 
but.  more  importantly,  in  the  positive 
attitude  of  the  American  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives, 
that  we  care  and  are  mindful  of  their 
sacrifices.  This  change  in  attitude  has 
brought  on  a  new  day  for  the  military 
and  one  that  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
slip  from  our  grasp. 

The  momentum  must  continue,  but  we 
simply  cannot  afford  not  to  take  an 
imaginative  and  discriminatory  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  military  man- 
power problems.  At  a  time  when  many 
sectors  of  our  society  are  being  asked 
to  absorb  significant  budgetary  reduc- 
t'ons.  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  biUions 
of  dollars  on  pay  increases  and  not  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  problems  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 


The  task  is  a  difficult  one.  There  are 
many  conflicting  objectives  pullmg  at  a 
pay  structure  anchored  in  institution- 
alism.  Bonuses  and  special  and  incentive 
pays  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the 
four  services  are  coupled  with  pay 
tables  that  over  the  years  have  become 
compressed,  provide  little  Incentive  for 
advancement  and  do  not  encourage  re- 
tention. The  services  have  Ijeen  unable 
to  remedy  the  situation  because  of  their 
confiicting  manpower  requirements.  The 
result  has  been  across-the-board  in- 
creases. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  restrocture  basic  pay.  In  1980,  as 
a  first  step  toward  restoring  adequate 
military  compensation  and  reversing  the 
services'  adverse  retention  trends,  the 
Congress  passed  an  11.7-percent  pay 
raise.  The  basic  pay  adjustments  that  I 
am  advocating  complement  the  actions 
bCRun  last  year  and  are  intended  to: 

First,  restore  the  general  state  of  over- 
all comparability  between  mQitary  and 
private  sector  pay  established  in  1972  in 
preparation  for  the  advent  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  and  establish  a  new 
comparability  benchmark  for  future 
increases; 

Second,  relieve  pay  compression  be- 
tween E-4  and  E-5  personnel,  and  gen- 
erally provide  larger  pay  differentials 
between  first-term  and  career  members 
to  provide  a  positive  career  inducement; 
Third,  enhance  pay  rates  for  middle 
and  senior  enlisted  grades  to  provide 
greater  incentives  for  promotion,  career 
advancement,  and  retention; 

Fourth,  add  new  longevity  increases 
at  24  and  28  years  to  encourage  longer 
service  among  senior  enlisted  personnel; 
and 

Fifth,  provide  increased  retention  in- 
centives for  mid-career  officers  and  more 
appropriately  recognize  officers  in  this 
category  whose  superior  performance 
merits  early  promotion. 

I  have  tables,  which  I  shall  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  which  indicate  the 
changes  made  for  each  grade/longevity 
ceU. 

In  an  All-Volunteer  Force  environ- 
ment, the  services  must  compete  with 
private  enterprise  for  individuals  with 
special  training  and  skills.  In  recent 
years,  it  has  become  more  difficult,  as 
higher  pay  and  better  living  and  working 
conditions  make  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion the  services'  most  difficult  problem. 

I  am  confident  Mr.  President,  that  my 
bill  will  resolve  many  of  the  problems 
that  beset  the  miUtary.  I  recognize  that 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  amount  we  can 
afford  to  spend  or  should  spend  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  individuals  in  the 
service. 

This  coming  year  is  a  crucial  test  for 
the  A 11- Volunteer  Force.  I  believe  we 
should  give  it  overy  reasonable  oppor- 
tun'tv  to  sucked.  I  therefore  recommend 
additional  initiatives  to  provide  the 
sen  ices  with  the  means  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

The  bill  provides:  A  $2,500  Increase  in 
enlistment  bonuses  with  the  stipulation 
that  no  more  than  50  percent  of  the  en- 
tire bonus  be  paid  in  one  lump  sunx.  The 
remainder  is  to  be  paid  in  equal  periodic 
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payments  no  leas  frequently  thmn  once 
every  3  months.  Tills  will  insure  pfty- 
ment  for  honormlde  service  rendered  and 
r«duee  the  loss  due  to  attrition. 

A  spedal  pay  for  unusually  haauxlous 
duty  or  duty  performed  under  severe 
working  coodltioins  such  m  hjrdrailne 
fuel  servicing  personnel — Titan  n  mis- 
sile. An  officer  who  qualified  for  special 
pay  under  this  provision  would  be  en- 
titled to  $110  a  month  and  an  enlisted 
member  $55  a  month. 

A  bonus  of  up  to  $15,000  to  ofBcers  who 
possess  an  engineering  or  scientific  de- 
gree and  ^du)  agree  to  serve  on  active 
duty  tac  at  least  4  years  and  perform  en- 
gineering or  scientific  duties.  Hie  Air 
Force  and  Navy  are  experiencing  enor- 
mous problems  in  attracting  engineers 
and  scientists  into  the  service,  m  fiscal 
year  1980.  the  Air  Force  missed  its 
recruiting  goal  by  39  percent.  A  $3,000 
continuation  bonus  is  also  authorised. 
Travel  and  transportation  aUowances. 
ifw»inHiTig  a  4-day  temporary  lodging  ex- 
pense, emergency  and  environmental 
travel  expenses  when  Government  trans- 
portation  Is  unavailable,  shipment  of  a 
motor  vehicle  when  government-funded 
transportation  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  al- 
lowed, advance  pasrment  of  travel  allow- 
ances and  certain  restrictions  on  PCS 
separation  allowances. 

Ifflltary  Justice  changes  to  correct 
existing  pitrtilems  and  enhance  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlan  of  military  Justice  and  pro- 
mote discipline  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Professional  expenses  for  Judge  Ad- 
vocates to  attend  continuing  le^  educa- 
tion courses  and  for  bar  membership  as 


a  prerequisite  to  practice  law  In  the  mili- 
tary. 

increases  in  the  rates  of  aviation  ca- 
reer Incentive  pay  for  officers  with  over  6 
years  of  aviation  service.  This  provision 
also  increases  enlisted  flight  pay.  equal- 
izes warrant  officer  flight  pay,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  incentive  pay  to 
officers  with  over  25  years  of  service  serv- 
ing In  operational  flying  blUets. 

Increases  in  diving  pay  to  enable  the 
services  to  attract  and  retain  a  sufficient 
number  of  volunteers  into  diving  pro- 
grams, particularly  master  and  satura- 
tion divers. 

Increasing  the  number  of  senior  ROTC 
scholarships  for  the  Navy  said  the  Air 
Force.  The  scholarships  are  necessary  if 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  are  to  meet  their 
reqiiirements  for  technically  oriented 
officer  accessions. 

BAQ  to  members  without  dependents 
who  are  deprived  of  quarters  on  boiatl 
ship  during  overhaul. 

In  conclusion  and  in  summary,  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  has  been  researched 
and  constructed  only  after  many  hours 
of  hearings,  literally  hundreds  of  hours, 
with  the  counsel  and  additional  assist- 
ance of  the  compensation  specialty  offi- 
cers of  the  various  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice. It  has  been  arrived  at  after  many 
hours  of  discussion  among  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  with 
regard  to  solving  the  problems  we  have 
in  providing  for  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
to  provide  that  we  have  men  and  women 
who  serve  our  country,  who  not  only  are 
serving  our  country  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  people  of  this  great  country  do 


care  and  are  concerned  but  also  th^ 
appreciate  what  the  pe<H>le  In  our  serv- 
ices are  doing. 

As  I  said  before,  you  can  buy  head 
power  and  you  can  buy  hand  power,  but 
you  cannot  buy  heart  power. 

We  have  In  this  bUl  an  Intelligent  and 
practical  application  of  an  the  knowledge 
and  tdl  the  needs  that  have  been  reflected 
as  a  result  of  the  various  hearings  and 
the  various  research. 

I  should  like  to  close  on  a  very  high 
note  in  this  time  of  grappling  with  the 
economic  problems  we  have  and  in  try- 
ing to  keep  within  a  budget  as  expressed 
and  set  forth  by  the  administration.  This 
entire  plan  and  all  these  benefits,  those 
I  have  mentioned  and  many  others  in 
here,  have  been  most  intelligently  put 
together;  and  I  compliment  Tony  Prin- 
cipe and  the  entire  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee staff  for  tlie  work  they  have  done. 
It  has  all  been  put  together  and  comes 
in  at  a  $700  million  saving,  less  than  the 
amount  that  has  been  allotted  for  this 
entire  program  by  the  administration  to 
solve  this  problem. 

That  is  a  good  Job.  It  is  better  than 
good.  I  believe  it  Is  a  very  excellent  job. 
I  thank  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  all  others  from  the  various 
services  who  have  worked  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  tables  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  tables  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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4.330.50 
3.832.50 

110 
150150 
1105.00 

110 
1 145. 50 
2,747.40 

14.5 
2.596.20 
2,297.70 

110 
2.244.90 
1.986.90 

110 
1.650.90 
1.474.20 

12.0 
1.267.50 
1.16110 

10 


1261.9 
5.541.60 

13  0 
5.524  SO 
4. 889. 10 

110 
4.990.90 
4,407.90 

110 
4.330.50 
3,832.50 

110 
3.  OK.  20 
1 367.  SO 

110 
1 145. 50 
2.747.40 

14.5 
2.596.20 
2.297.70 

110 
2.2U.90 
1.986.90 

110 
1.650.90 
1,474.20 

12.0 
1.267.50 
1, 161 10 

9.0 


Note:  C/S  6.909.00  (13  percent).  Basic  pay  is  limited  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  euctitive  schedule. 


3.  1181 
Be  It  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT  TITLE 

SBcnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 


"Uniformed  Services  Pay  and  Benefits  Act  of 
1981". 

PAT  iNcaxASE  roa  ifKMwnts  or  the  umifokmed 

SEaVICES 

SBC.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  1009  of  title 
87,  United  States  Ckxle.  as  amended  by  this 

"COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  • 


Act.  effective  with  the  first  pay  period  after 
September  30.  1981 — 

(1)  the  monthly  basic  pay  authortaed 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  by  section 
203(a)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  baaed 
on  years  of  service  computed  under  section 
205  of  such  title,  shall  be  as  foUows: 


"Pay  grade 


2or  leu 


Over  2 


Over  3 


Ovar4 


Over  6 


0-10' t4,455.30  H611.90      $4,611.90      M,611.90 

0-9 _ 194160  4.052.40       4.13150       4.13150 

0-9 157130  1683.40       1771.00       3,771.00 

O-J 1971.50  3.174.00       1174.00       1174.00 

0-f 2.203.20  2,42140       2,57120       157120 

0-5 1.777.20  2,087.10       2,231.10       2,231.10 

0-4 _ 1.49120  1,82170       1,945.80       1,945.80 

0-3' - 1.392.00  1,556.40       1.663.80       1.857.00 

0-2> 1.17190  1,279.20       1,53160       1.617.30 

0-1 » 1,007.40  1.04150        1.267.50       1.267.50 

Ovci  8  Over  10         Over  12         Over  14 

0-10» t4.78110  {4.78110 

0-9 4.24180  4.24180 

0-8 4.052.40  4,052.40 

0-7 ...j. 1315.90  3.50150 

0-6 2.57120  2.57120 

0-5 » 2.231.10  2.349.60 


{4.611.90 
4.13150 
3. 771. 00 
1315.90 
2,57120 
2,231.10 
2,042.10 
1,945.80 
1.65190 
1. 267. 50 


Over  16 


{5.155.80 
4,420.20 
4. 241 80 
3,50150 
2.57120 
2,43100 


{5.1S5.80 
4. 420. 20 
4.24180 
1683.40 
2.783.70 
2.595.60 


{5. 524. 50 
4.78190 
4.420.20 
4.052.40 
1087.90 
2.790.00 


Pay  trade 


Over  8         Over  10 


Over  12 


Over  14 


Over  16 


0-4 2,13130 

0-3» 2.011M 

0-2» 1.650.90 

0-1 » 1.267.50 


2.259.00 

2.37100 

2,484.60 

2.54150 

2.124.30 

2.2ia40 

2,244.90 

2.244.90 

1,65190 

1.650.90 

1.65190 

1.65190 

1.267.50 

1,267.50 

1,267.50 

1. 267.  SO 

Over  18        Over  20 


Over  22 


Over  26 


Over  30 


0-10». {5.524.50 

0-9... 4,788.90 

0-8 4,611.90 

0-7 4,33150 

0-6 1245.70 

0-5 2.9Sa50 

0-4 2,59120 

0-3._ 2.244.90 

0-2» 1.650.90 

0-l> 1.267.50 


{5.894.10 

{5.894.10 

{1261.90 

51261.90 

5, 155. 80 

5.155.80 

5,524.50 

S.  524.  SO 

4.78190 

4.980.90 

4,98190 

4. 98a  90 

4.33150 

4,330.50 

4,330.50 

4.330.50 

1 315. 90 

150150 

1805.20 

1805.20 

1039.60 

1 145.  SO 

1145.50 

1145.50 

2,59120 

2.59120 

2.59120 

2,59120 

2.244.90 

2,244.90 

2.244.90 

2.244.90 

1,65a  90 

1.650.90 

1,65190 

1.65a  90 

1. 267. 50 

1.267.50 

1.267.50 

1.267.50 

"<  Basic  pay  is  limited  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  executive  schedule. 
•"  While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Folce,  or  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 


for  this  trade  is  {6.909  refardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service  computed  under  sec  205  of  litis 
37  of  the  United  States  Code. 

">  Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  oflicen  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4  yr  acbve  service 
as  enlisted  members  or  warrant  officers. 
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TOHMISSIONCD  OmCtRS  WHO  HAVt  BEEN  CKDITED  WITH  OVIR  4  YRS.  ACTIVE  SERVICE 
AS  ENUSTED  MEMBERS  OR  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


0«m4       0«w(       OmtI      OMflO     OvwU       0¥«rl4 


W. SI,MS.iO  J1.931I0  {2.00170  U.UJ.40  ».21l40  t2.30S.20 

Ml    JLU::"":::"-"-  1617.30    1650.90    LTSISO    1.H150    1,««.70  I.95a90 

aa.7. ■  1.K7.50    1,391.10    1,472.«0    1.52S.SO    1.57t60  l,65a60 

OwflO     0¥«fU     Owf20     0<«r22      OrMiK  0<imX 

(«.        J2.305.20I2,30S.20».3(>5.20  (2.305  20S2.3P5.20  (2,305.20 

W                                       T9S0.90    1,951.90    1.950.50    1,950  90    1,95090  l,95a90 

0-1 '. 1.6S0.60    1,650.60    1,650.40    1.650.10    1.65a60  l.65a60 


WARRANT  OFFICERS 

"twi  irafc 

2  or  \m 

0Mr2 

0«tr3 

Ov«4 

Ovw6 

KM „. 

W-3 

m-2 

W-l 

$1,422.00 

1.292.70 

1.009.60 

09.40 

}1.  S2S.  SO 

1. 401. 90 
1,178.40 
1,031.10 

$1,525.50 
1.401.90 
1,17140 
1. 031. 10 

$1,  sea  30 

1,419.90 
1, 234. 80 
1,148.10 

$1,631.40 
1, 436.  70 
1.302.60 
1.199.70 

OvwS 

OvwlO 

OvwI2 

Ov«rl4 

Ov«f  16 

HM 

SI.  703. 40 
1.54L40 
1,401.90 
1.277.10 

SI.  774. 80 
1,631.40 
1.454.70 
1.329.30 

SI,  810. 70 
1,684.80 
1,500.40 
1.384.20 

$1,906.60 
1,738.50 
1,560.30 
1.436.70 

S2.0S&80 

•-3 

IM 

»-I 

1,79a  40 
1,614.90 
1,489.50 

Ovwll 

Ov«r20 

Ovw22 

Ov«26 

OMf  30 

«M 

»-S 

»-2 _ 

»-l — 

$2,111.40 
1.845.60 
1.660.00 
1.541.40 

2, 18a  40 
1,917.x 
1,72a  80 
1,596.60 

2,  253.  30 
1,986.60 
I,  79a  40 
1,S96l60 

2. 428.  SO 
2.056.80 
1,790.40 
1. 596. 60 

2, 428.  SO 
2.056.80 
1.790.40 
1,S96.60 

"ENUSTED  MEMBERS 


"Pty  irad* 


2or  Lau 


0««r  2 


OvwS 


Om4 


OvwS 


li  0                 0                 0  0 

H 0                 0                 0  0 

H $077.10     $1,084.50     $1.00180     $1,131.90 

|-« 84190           929.10           958.50  999.00 

|-5 734.70     799.50     838.20  874.80 

H 66190           724.20           758.40  814.50 

H- "2.70     667.50     694.20  694.20 

H SOJ-SO          603.30          603.30  60130 

H 536.40          536.40          536.40  536.40 

Ov«r  8      Ov«r  10      Ovar  12      Ovtr  14  Ovtr  16 

J-; 0  $1,66100  $1,705.80  $1,744.50  $1,784.70 

H- $1,399.20    1.438  80    1,476.90    1,515.60  1,555.20 

E-7 1,207.50    1,246.50    1,287.60    1,34110  1,383.30 

E-« 1,074.00    1,11130    1,17a  60,,  1,207.  SO  1,246.50 

H 957.60    1,008.60    1,035.00    1,035.00  1,035.00 

H >**"       M6M       M6-60       M6-60  846.60 

|-3 694.20       694.20       694.20       694.20  694.20 

E-2 60130       60130       603.30       60130  60130 

E-1 ~ 536.40       536.40       536.40       536.40  536.40 

Ov«20      Ovtr  22      Ov«r  24      Ovw  26  Ov*r  28 

H $1, 860  00  Jl.  958. 10  $2, 016. 90  $2, 148. 00  $2, 212.  SO 

E-0 1,64170    1,726.20    1,7/110    1,918.80  1,918.80 

E-7 1,467.00  1,535,40  1,581.30  1,726.20  1,726.20 

f-6 1.265.10  1.265.10  1,265.10  1,265.10  1,265.10 

E-5 1,035.00  1,035.00  1.035.00  1.035.00  1,035.00 

|-* 846.60   846.60   846.60   846.60  846.60 

t-3 694.20   694.20   694.20   694.20  694.20 

H 603-30       603.30       60130       603.30  60130 

E-l 536.40       536.40       53140       536.40  536.40 


0 

0 

$1, 170  60 

1,036.20 

941.10 

846.60 

694.20 

60130 

536.40 


Ovtr  18 


$1,824.60 

1,  595. 70 

1, 424. 70 

1, 265. 10 

1,035.00 

846.60 

694.20 

60130 

536.40 


Ovtf  30 


$2. 212.  SO 

1,918.80 

1, 726. 20 

1, 265. 10 

1, 135. 00 

846.60 

694.20 

603.30 

536.40 


"Whil*  servinf  ai  Striaint  Mtjor  of  the  Army.  Maitsr  Chief  Petty  Otiktr  of  the  Nevy  or  Coast 
Guard.  Chief  Master  Stritant  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Se-|eant  Maior  or  the  Marine  Corps,  basic  pay 
for  this  fradt  is  $2,610.90  rtfardlass  of  cumulative  years  ol  service  computed  under  sec.  205  of 
tittt  37  o<  tht  Unittd  Statts  Codt." 


(3)  the  iMMle  kllowaace  for  subslM«nc«  au- 
thorlBWl  enlisted  members  and  offloera  by 
section  403  of  tlUe  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 
stiAll  be  as  follows: 

"OfflcMrs:  $94.39  per  month. 

"Knl'irttl  members: 


"Wben  on  leave  or  authorised  to  mess 
separately :  04. EO  per  day. 

"When  rations  In-klnd  are  not  available: 
•5.09  per  day. 

"When  assigned  to  duty  under  emergency 
conditions  where  no  messing  facilities  of  the 


United  States  are  available:  $6.73  per  day"; 
and 

(3)  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  au- 
thorized members  of  the  uniformed  services 
by  section  403(a)  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  as  follows: 


"Pay  iradt 

-Twon* 

Full  rate 

Partial  ratt  ■ 

FuHratt 

Partial  ratt  ■ 

With  dependents 

XosMRmioMd  oMcsn : 

W-3 

309.60 

20.70 

381.60 

0-10. 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

W-2 

269.10 

15.90 

342.60 

0-9. 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

W-l 

24100 

1180 

314. 70 

0-8. 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

"Enlisted  intmbtrs: 

0-7 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

E-9 

261.90 

18.60 

368.70 

<y*. 

43190 

39.60 

535.50 

E-8 

241.50 

15.30 

340.50 

0-5. 

404.70 

33.00 

487.20 

E-7 

205.50 

12.00 

316.80 

0-4. 

360.30 

26.70 

434.70 

E-6 

186.60 

9.90 

291.60 

0-3. 

316.80 

22.20 

390.90 

E-5 

179.40 

8.70 

267.90 

0-i 

275.10 

17.70 

348.00 

£-4 

158.10 

8.10 

235.50 

0-1 

214.80 

1120 

279.60 

E-3 

141.30 

7.80 

205.50 

"Warraaloacaft: 

E-2 

124.80 

7.20 

205.50 

W-4 

347.10 

25.20 

419. 10 

E-1 

117.90 

6.90 

205.50 

"^  PiyaMt  to  a  lawibtr  mtttout  dependents  wtto,  under  sec  403(b)  or  (c)  of  title  37,  Unittd    Statts  Codt,  is  not  tntiUtd  to  rtcttve  a  Ikasic  allowance  for  quarters.' 

and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 


MOMTHI.T  PAT  OF  CADTTS  AlTD  MIOSRIFKnf 

Sk.  3.  Section  303(c)  (1)  of  Utle  37.  United 
by  striking   out 


■$313.20" 
"$448.80" 


Stataa  Ckxle,   Is  amended 


iNCKimvK  PAT  roa  ekustk)  cxzw  icBaniiniH 
Sec.  4.  The  table  In  section  301(b)(1)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  a*  follows: 


"ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


"Yean  of  strvkt  coaiputtd  under  sec  205 

"Pay 
Grade 

"Years  ol  ttfvica 

eomputid  undtr  ttc 

205 

■^z 

2orltts 

Over2 

Ovar3 

0««4 

Ovtr  6 

Ovtr  8 

Ovtr  10 

Ovtr  12 

Ovtr 14 

Ovtr  16 

Over  18 

Over  22 

Ovtr  26 

Ovtr  30 

tr*. 

$104 

$164 

$1« 

$1*4 

$1M 

$164 

$164 

E-9.. 

$164 

$164 

$164 

$164 

$164 

$164 

$164 

E-«. 

164 

164 

1E4 

164 

1«4 

164 

164 

E-8.. 

164 

164 

164 

164 

16( 

164 

164 

E-7 

12S 

110 

134 
118 

134 
118 

134 
125 

141 
133 

149 

141 

156 
149 

E-7.. 
E-6.. 

164 
149 

164 
1S6 

164 
156 

164 
156 

164 
156 

164 
156 

164 

E-«. 

156 

E-S. 

94 

110 

110 

125 

125 

134 

141 

£-5,. 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 

149 

E-4. 

86 

101 

101 

110 

118 

125 

125 

E-4.. 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

125 

E-1. 

86 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

E-3.. 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

E-2. 

79 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

F-2 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

E-1 

79 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86 

E-1.. 



86 

•6 

86 

86 

86 

86 

86" 

E-1  undar  4  mo.. 

79 

Aviation  cadits- 

79  .. 
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ATUTXOJC  CABMa  wcsirnvB  PAT  tiKEtajmtxKT  amd  nrusnoarr  BomrnB  "(3)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  special  pay 

SEC.   6.  Section   301a  of  tlUe  87.  UnltM  Sk.    8.    (a)    Section   308(e)    of   title   37.  '^''J:^ '^^^I'Ji"^!!^!^^^  ^l^^ 

Stf^  code,  U  amended  «  foUow.  ^^^.^"^  ^-  "  '^^  "^ '^  "  ZZu^ ^T^^^i^^T  X^ " 

(1)  Subsection  (a)(6)  Is  amended  by  add-  f<*lows:                     .      _.    .           ,.^        »  ^lo*  of  ttii;  titiT 

ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  "(e)  Any  unserved  period  of  an  enlistment  *»'„^,  ?t.  ♦l™.  ir -.,  th.  T>«-tH«,f  m«  «« 

s^tence:  "If  the  entitlement  to  conttauous  (including  any  extension  of  enlistment)  for  <<»)  I^  ^f„r^V  ^^fJ^^f  ,^^r  TJ^ 

monthly  InoenUve  pay  ceases  in  the  c««»  of  which  no  bonus  has  been  paid  or  for  which  pend  the  payment  of  special  pay  under  this 

an  offlcer  In  a  nav  frsde  below  0-7  upon  no  bonus  Is  otherwise  payable  under  this  section.  .                                    ^  ^^    .    _.      . 

"moTeW^  of  w'^earfof  oinc«-  LvTii,  sSoh  «e=tlon  may,  under  reguliTlons  prescrlbwi  by  (b)  The  table  of  section,  at  the  begUmlng 

S  s^l  be  oKeS  to  ^^  inoe^  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  considered  as  of  sucb  chapter  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 

^fpay  in  VJ^^te^fo^  ll  the  part  of  an  immediately  subsequent  term  of  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

table  in  subsection  (b)   of  this  section  for  reenllstment  (or  as  part  of  an  immediately  "316.  Special  pay:  unusually  hazardous  duty 

an  officer  'Over  26'  for  the  performance  of  subsequent  voluntary  extension  of  an  enlist-  or  duty  performed  under  unusuaUy 

subsequent  operational  nylng  duty.".  ment)    for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  severe  working   conditions.". 

(3)  The  tables  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection  ellglbUlty  of  the  member  for  a  bonus  imder  „^j,^  msQuniiKc  ah  zMcnreiauKG  oa  Bcmmnc 

(b)  are  amended  to  read  as  foUowo:  "^  section  and  for  the  purpose  of  comput-  ^^^^^  dbbicmated  as  cmincAi. 

•■"»"•  I  ""fbrsST^?.?  T'^uii    title    IS  S«=.  11.  (a)  Chapter  6  of  title  37,  Unltod 

"Years  of  aviation  service  amended!!           30»*(»)     oi    »"«»    iiiie    is  g^^j^  cto^je^  .^mended  by  adding  after  sec- 

(includlng  flight  training)               Monthly  ,j,  ^    gtrtking  out  "$5,000"  and  Inserting  "on  315  (as  added  by  section  10  of  this  Act) 

as  an  officer:                                            nte  mueu  thereof  "$7,500";  and  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

3  or  less $138  ^2)    by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  "316.  Special  pay:  engineering  and  sdentlflc 

Over    3 166  ^^^  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  career  accession  bonus  and  contlnua- 

Over  3 188  ..,j^^  bonus  shall  be  paid  In  periodic  InstaU-  tlon  pay. 

Over  4 306  mente.    as   determined   by   the   appropriate  -(n)  iq  this  section,  the  term  'engineering 

Over  6 400  Secretary,  except  that  the  first  Installment  or  sdentlflc  duty' means  service  performed  by 

"Phase  n  may  not  ezced  SO  percent  of  the  total  amount  g^  officer,  who  holds  a  degree  In  engineering 

"Years  of  service  as  an  officer  as  com-  o'  the  bonus  and  the  remainder  shall  be  paid  qj  science  from  an  accredited  college  or  unl- 

puted  under  section  305:  In  equal  periodic  installmenU  which  may  vetslty  that  requires  a  skill  designated  under 

Over    18 . $870  not  be  paid  less  frequenOy  than  once  every  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 

Over   30 340  three  months.".  Defense  as  critical  and  that  requires  an  en- 
Over  23 . 310  (c)  'Th*  amendments  made  by  this  section  gmeerlng  or  science  degree. 

Over   34 380  ■*»*"  apply  only  to  enlistments  or  volimtary  .<({,)  fjQder  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 

Over   36 260".  extensions  of  enlistments  made  after  Sep-  secretary  of  Defense,  an  officer  of  an  armed 

tember  30,  1981.  for  purp>oses  of  bon^'ses  un-  force  who^ 

(3)    The  last  sentence  of  clause   (1)    of  der  section  308  of  title  37.  United  States  ..^l^  i,  entlUed  to  basic  pay; 

subsection  (b)    is  amended  by  striking  out  code,  and  to  enlistmente  or  extensions  of  ../2\   has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 

"may  not   be   paid  at  a  rate  greater   than  enlistments  made  after  September  30.  1981  concerned  as  having  the  technical  quallfi- 

$200  a  month,  and  an  officer  In  pay  grade  for  bonuses  under  section  308a  of  Utle  37.  cations  for  detaU  to  engineering  or  sdentlflc 

0-8.  or  above,  may  not  be  paid  at  a  rate  united  States  Code.  <jyty.  g^^ 

greater  than  $206  a  month"  and  Inserting  Acnvx-snivici:  AcaEEMEjrrs  roa  irocLEAa  "(3)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  serve 

In  lieu  thereof    ,  or  above,  may  not  be  paid  qualified  omcsas  on  active  duty  for  detail  to  englneertng  or 

"W^.'z^'i^t^zV)  rSa'Lction  sK,f-  rnr^,^'^.  ^y.^,*°^  .iti  r^*"'*^ '""- '"  *  ^""^  °' ''  '^ '"" 

(b     is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  *««»  C)   of  section  312  of  title  37.  United     years.                         

States   Code,    and    under   regulations   pre-  may  be  paid.  In  addition  to  all  other  com- 

"Years  of  aviation  service                    Monthly  scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  pensatlon  to  which  the  officer  Is  entlUed.  a 

as  an  officer:                                            rate  Secretary  may  permit  an  officer  of  the  naval  bonus  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $15XKK). 

2  or  less > _ $125  service  who  Is  performing  obligated  service  The  bonus  may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  or 

Over   2 . .._.._.„ 166  as  the  result  of  an  active-service  agreement  in    equal    periodic    Installments,    as    deter- 

Ovor  6 400".  executed  under  section  312  of  title  37  prior  mined  by  the   Secretary  concerned. 

TEAU  OF  szRvicx  coifFUTATioir  FOB  BUBICA-  *<>  January  1,   1981.  to  cancel  that  active-  "(c)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 

aim  DOTT  XMcnnivK  pat  service  agreement  effective  on  the  day  before  Secretary  of  Defense,  an  officer  of  an  armed 

a«r   n   T>anumu>h.  q  .n<f  A  «»  .M^Mr.„  nf»i  *°y  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  that  force  who — 

c(f?   of   ^K^^^mt^  SU?L^Ste    ^  '^"ement  was  executed  and  execute  a  new  "(i)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 

amindw!  hv  in^rt^^  "    «^t  wimSt^;  ^  actlve-servlce  agreement  under  section  312  "(2)  Is  below  the  pay  grade  of  0-7: 

tJfe  ^of^«n^^i,?^~.H^.  Jf  l^tfitJS  «'  ""«  3"^  f°'  o'*'  P«rtod  Of  not  more  than  "3    has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 

^m^  ^of^  i^ftiS^^^^tZntif^  '«"'  y«"»-  A^'y  ""«''>  cancellation  of  an  ex-  concerned  as  having  the  technical  quallfica- 

X"e^'af'^°"U*Ser^'K  r^^*"  "^  agreement  and  execution  of  a  new  tlon.  for  detaU  to  engineering  or  scientific 

•ui.ci     wMo  .  cB*.u  lJuKc  li  BiiiKwn.  agreement  may  be  effective  on  the  day  be-  duty; 

spBciAL  PAT  roB  Drvofo  DOTT  fore   an   anniversary   date  occurring  on  or  "(4)  has  completed  at  least  three  but  less 

Sec.  7.  Section  304  of  title  37.  United  States  after  January  1. 1981.  than   13  years  of  engineering  or  sdentlflc 

Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  special  pat  po«  uirostJAixT  hazarooits  dutt  «l"ty  as  an  officer; 

"(a)   Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  ok    dxjtt    pekforiced    ttndek    ottosuaixt  "(5)   i»  not  serving  a  period  of  obligated 

Secretary   concerned,   a  member  of  a  unl-  severe  working  coNDmoNS  service  under  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section; 

formed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  d__    ,„    /.^  r'>ion»«,  k  «»  *i*i«  in  tt_.*^  and 

IS  enUUed  to  sp«:lal  pay.  in  Uie  amount  «t  s^  rodt  \.^m«H^  L  ^JJ'  ^w^  "(6)  executes  a  written  agreement  to  re- 
forth  m  subsection  (b)  of  thU  secUon.  for  tn^^^rti^  JSfo^^  nlJ^^  *  ^  ^'^^  o°  »«"''«  «»"*?  '<"•  '^^^  *°  engineer- 
periods  during  which  he '^^  "*"***'  "^  following  new  secUon:  ^^  ^^  sdentlflc  duty  for  at  least  one  year. 

"(1)  Is  assigned  by  orders  to  the  duty  of  '*315.    Special    pay:    tmusuaUy   hazardous  but   no   more   than   four  years,   of   acUve 

diving;  duty  or  duty  performed  under  im-  service; 

"(2)    Is  reaulred  to  malnt^n  proficiency  UMiaUy  seva«  working  conditions  ,^y   ^p^^  acceptance  of  the  written  agree- 

»»  »  <Uver  by  frequent  and  regular  dives;  and  "(*)   Under  regulations  rres-albed  by  the  ment  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  paid. 

"(3)  actually  performs  diving  duty.  Secretary   concerned,   a   member  of  a  unl-  in  addlUon  to  all  other  compensation   to 

"(b)  Special  pay  payable  under  subsec-  formed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  which  the  officer  is  entitled,  an  amount  not 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  n**?  be  paid  special  pay,  m  the  amount  set  to  exceed  $3,000  multiplied  by  the  number 
rate  of  not  more  than  $200  a  month,  in  the  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  for  of  years,  or  monthly  fraction  thereof,  of 
case  of  »n  officer,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  *ny  month  during  which  the  member  per-  obligated  service  to  which  the  officer  agrees 
than  $300  a  month.  In  the  caM  of  an  en-  'orms  duties  that  have  been  determined  by  under  the  agreement.  The  total  amount  pay- 
listed  memb«r.  the  Secretary  concerned  to  be —  able  may  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  or  in  equal 

"(c)    A  member  may  be  paid  special  pay  ".^^^   unusually  hazardous;   or  periodic  installments,  as  determined  by  the 

under  thU  section  and  Incentive  pay  under  "'''    performed    imder   unusuaUy   severe  Secretary  concerned. 

section  301  of  this  title  for  the  same  period  '^f'^'ne  conditions.  "(d)  (1)  An  officer  who  does  not  serve  on 

of  service,  only  If  that  member  Is  assigned  ""'*  Special  pay  payable  under  subsection  active  duty  for  the  entire  period  for  which 

by  orders  to  a  hazardous  duty  described  In  '*'  **'  **^  section  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  he  has  been  paid  under  subsection   (b)   or 

section  30Hai  of  this  title  in  addition  to  a  •*10  a  month,  in  the  case  of  an  officer,  and  at  (c>    of  this  section  shaU  refund  that  per- 

duty  described  la  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec-  ****  ™**  °^  **'  *  month.  In  the  case  of  an  en-  centage  of  the  payment  that  the  unserved 

tlon.  However.  If  a  member  Is  oaid  sDecial  l*»ted  member.  part  of  the  period  Is  of  the  total  period  for 

pay  under  this  section,  that  mnnber  is  not  "(c)(1)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more  which  the  payment  was  made.  Nothing  In 

entitled  to  more  than  one  nayment  of  In-  ^^'^  *">'  payment  of  special  pay  under  this  this   subsection   shall  alter  or  modify   the 

centlve  pay  under  section  801  of  this  title.".  »*ctlon  for  any  month.  obligation  of  a  regular  officer  to  perfwm  ac- 
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XXf  MiTlo*  at  UM  plMsui*  of  tb«  Praaldent. 
Oonpletloa  by  »  i«(ul*r  oOeer  of  th«  toUil 
period  of  obUgktad  Mrrloe  qMcUlwl  In  »n 
■gTMUMnt  umtv  •utMectlon  (b)  or  (e)  of 
tiito  nctlcm  doae  not  obUg«t«  the  PrMldent 
(o  Boo^pt  a  natgnatlon  submitted  by  tbat 


*(a)  Sabjaet  to  p*n«r»pb  (9)  at  tbla  rab- 
Mctlon.  an  obUc^tlon  to  relmbuzM  the 
United  8t»tee  Ixnpoeed  under  perecnpb  (1) 
of  thle  eubeectlon  la  for  ell  purpoeee  a  debt 
owed  to  tbe  United  Statea. 

"(S)  Tbe  Secretary  ooncemed  may  waive. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  a  refund  required  under 
pancnpb  (^)  '^  ^'^  eubeectlon  if  tbe  Sec- 
retary coaoemed  determlnee  that  recovery 
would  be  againat  equity  and  good  conadenoe 
or  would  be  contrary  to  the  beet  intereett  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(4)  A  dlacharge  in  bankruptcy  under 
title  n  that  la  entered  lew  than  6  yean  after 
the  tennlnatloa  of  an  agreement  imder  this 
aectlon  doea  not  dlacharge  the  member  sign- 
ing aueh  agreement  from  a  debt  arlalng  un- 
der such  agreement  or  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  thla  eubeectlon.  This  paragraph  i^pllee  to 
any  eaae  commenced  under  title  11  after 
Septonber  30.  1981.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Itent: 

"318.  ^^tedal  pay:  engineering,  and  scientific 
career  acreeslon  bonus  and  con- 
tinnatloa  pay.". 

1SAVSL  AJilt  TmAMSrOaTATXOK  AIXOWAMCSS 

8k.  la.  (a)(1)  Secuon  404  of  tlUe  37. 
United  SUtaa  Code,  la  amonrted  by  striking 
out  "Under  regulations  preecrloed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned "  in  subsection  (a)  and 
Inieftlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Sscept  as  provided 
In  subsection  (f )  of  this  secuon.  under  regu- 
latlona  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretariee  con- 
cerned". 

(3)  Suheectton  (f)  of  such  secUon  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(f)(1)  The  travel  and  transportation  al- 
lowaneea  authorised  under  thla  section  may 
be  paid  to  a  member  upon  bl«  separation 
fram  the  service  or  release  from  active  duty 
for  travel  which  la  actually  performed  and 
only  If— 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his 
separation  from  the  service  or  release  from 
active  duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  member 
InltlaUy  enlisted  or  otherwise  InltlaUy  agreed 
to  serve:  and 

"(B)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
aervlce  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  under 
honarable  conditions,  as  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(3)  Clauses  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  1  of 
thla  eubeectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  mem- 
ber wh»— 

"(A)  la  retired,  or  U  placed  on  the  tem- 
porary disability  retired  list,  under  chapter 
61  of  title  10: 

"(B)  la  dleeharged  under  section  1173  of 
utle  10:  or 

•(C)  la  separatM  from  the  service  or  re- 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  clr- 
cumetancea.  aa  determined  by  tbe  Secretary 

I  ill!  I  ■■■lail  * 


(b)(1)  Subeeetlon  (a)  of  secUon  400  of 
tttle  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  paragraph  3  of  this 
eubeectlon"  after  "eubeectlon  (1)  of  thla 
section":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^hs: 

"(3)  The  transportation  and  allowances 
authorized  under  paragrapb  1  of  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  paid  or  provided  to  a  member 
upon  his  separation  from  the  aervlce  or  re- 
lease ftom  active  duty  only  if — 

"(A)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  bU 
Beoaratlon  from  the  servloe  or  release  from 
active  duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  which  U  equal  to  at  least  90 


percent  of  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
member  InltlaUy  enlisted  or  otherwise  ini- 
tially agreed  to  serve:  and 

"(B)  the  member's  aeparatlon  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  Is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requlremenu  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  any  member  who  U  (1)  retired, 
or  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list,  under  chapter  «1  of  title  10.  (U) 
dleeharged  under  section  1173  of  title  10.  or 
(ill)  separated  from  the  aervlce  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  drcum- 
stancee,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(3)  The  allowancee  authorised  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  In  advance.". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "In"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph 3  of  this  subaectlcn.  In": 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
aa  designated  by  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  of 
thla  section,  the  following  new  sentences: 
"Temporary  storage  in  excess  of  180  days 
may  be  authorlaed.  In  those  cases  of  per- 
manent change  of  station  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  has  authorised  transpor- 
tation under  section  2634  of  title  10  of  the 
motor  vehicle  owned  by  the  member  and 
for  his  personal  use  or  the  use  of  his  depend- 
ents, the  member  Is  entitled  to  transpor- 
tation of  that  motor  vehicle  to  the  point  at 
which  transportation  under  section  2634  of 
title  10  commences  and  from  the  point  at 
which  transportation  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2634  of  title  10  terminates,  or  to  reim- 
bursement therefor.":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  transportation  and  allow- 
ances authorized  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  In  the  case  of  a  member  who 
Is  separated  from  the  service  or  Is  released 
from  active  duty,  may  only  be  provided  or 
paid  if— 

"(1)  the  transocrtatlon  (Including  the 
packing,  crating,  drayage.  temporary  storage. 
and  unpacking)  Is  commenced  not  later  than 
90  dsys  after  the  date  of  such  separation 
from  the  service  cr  release  from  active  duty: 

"(11)  the  member,  on  the  date  of  his  sep- 
aration from  the  service  or  release  from  ac- 
tive duty,  has  served  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  time  which  Is  equal  to  at  least  00 
percent  of  the  prriod  of  time  for  which  the 
member  initially  enlisted  or  otherwise  Ini- 
tially agreed  to  serve:  and 

"(111)  the  member's  separation  from  the 
service  or  release  from  active  duty  is  under 
honorable  conditions,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

The  requiremente  of  thl«  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  member  who  is  (1)  retired,  or 
placed  on  the  temporary  disability  reUred 
list,  under  chapter  61  of  title  10.  (II)  dis- 
charged under  section  1173  of  title  10.  or 
(ill)  separated  from  the  aervlce  or  released 
from  active  duty  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(B)  If  nontemporary  storage  Is  author- 
ized under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  for 
a  member  to  whom  subparagraph  (A)  ao- 
lles.  the  90-day  period  provided  for  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)(1)  shall  not  begin  until 
such  authorization  for  nontemporary  stor- 
age expires.". 

TEMPOaAaT  LODCtlfO  BXPBfSCS 

Sxc.    13.    (a)(1)    Chapter    7    of    title    37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  bv  Ins^rtln^ 
after  section  404  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"f  404a.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances:    temporary    lodging    ex- 
penses 
"(a)   Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed  aervlce   who  Is  ordered   to   make   a 


change  of  permanent  station  from  any  duty 
station  to  a  duty  station  In  the  United  Statea. 
other  than  Hawaii  or  Alaska,  may  be  paid  or 
reimbursed  for  subsistence  expensee  actually 
Incurred  by  the  member  and  the  member's 
dependenta  during  a  period  not  exceeding  4 
days  while  occupying  temporary  quarters 
Incident  to  that  change  of  permanent  sta- 
Uon. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  prescribe 
average  dally  subsistence  rates  for  purposes 
of  this  aectlon  for  the  member  and  for  each 
dependent.  Such  rates  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  per  diem  ratee  preecrlbed  by  or 
under  section  404(d)  of  this  title  for  tbe  area 
where  the  temporary  quarters  are  located 
However,  a  n>ember  may  not  be  paid  or  re- 
imbursed more  than  tllO  a  day  under  this 
section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  a|nended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  404  tbe  foUow- 
lng new  Item: 

"404a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: temporary  lodging  ex- 
penses.". 

(b)  Section  411(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "404a."  after  "(d)-(f),". 

AOVANCC  PATMKNT  OP  EVACUATION 
AIXOWAItCXS 

Sac.  14.  Section  406a(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  second  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  aUowancee  may  be  paid  in 
advance.". 

AOVANCZ  PATHXirr  OP  DISLOCATION 
AUX>WANCX 

Sec.  15.  Section  407(a)  of  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "An 
allowance  payable  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  In  advance.". 

TXAVKL  AND  TSANSPOBTATION  FOB  MEICBBS 
SESVINC  CONSECUTIVE  ASSIGNMENTS  OVn- 
SEAS 

SEC.  16.  Section  411b(a)  of  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  inserting  "who  Is  ordered  to  a  con- 
secutive tour  of  duty  at  the  same  duty  sta- 
tion or"  after  "District  of  Columbia":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If,  because  of  military  necessity,  a 
member  authorized  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  under  this  subsection  Is  de- 
nied leave  between  the  two  tours  of  duty 
overseas,  the  member  shall  t>e  authorized  to 
use  such  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances from  his  current  duty  station  at  the 
first  time  the  member  is  granted  leave.". 

TSAVEL     FSOM     ISOLATED     DUTT     STATIONS     AND 
TEAVEL  INCIDENT  TO  EMEECENCT  LEAVE 

SEC.  17.  (a)   Chapter  7  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  411b  the  following  new  sections: 
"Mile.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances:   travel  performed   In  con- 
nection  with   leave   from  certain 
stations  in  foreign  countries 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service,  while  serving  at  a  duty 
station  outside  the  United  States  In  an  area 
specifically  designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned for  purposes  of  this  section,  may  be 
paid  transportation — 

"  ( 1 )  to  another  location  outside  the  United 
States  having  different  social,  climatic,  or 
environmental  conditions  than  those  at  the 
duty  station  at  which  the  member  Is  serving; 
or 

"(2)  to  a  location  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  tranaportaUon  authorized  by  this 
sectloi  Is  limited  to  payment  for  transoort»- 
tlon  of  the  member  and  of  each  r<eoendent 
of  tbe  member  au'horl^ed  to  reside  at  the 
member's  duty  station  for  one  roundtrlp 
during  any  continuous  two-year  tour  and 
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two  roundtrlpe  during  any  continuous  three- 
year  tour. 

"|4lld.  Travel   and    tranqwrtaUon    allow- 
ances: tranqtortatlon  for  memben 
stationed  abroad  and  dependenta 
incident  to  emergency  leave 
"(a)  Under  uniform  regulaUons  prescribed 
by    the    Secretaries    concerned,    roundtrlp 
transportaUon  for  a  member  etationed  out- 
side the  United  States,  other  than  HawaU 
and  Alaska,  and  for  dependents  of  the  mem- 
ber authorized  to  reside  at  the  member's  duty 
station  may  be  provided  from  the  member's 
duty  station  to  the  United  States  or  ita  poe- 
seeslons  Incident  to  emergency  leave  granted 
for  reasons  of  personal  emergency  (or  in  the 
case  of  transportation  provided  only  for  a 
dependent,   under   clrcumatances  involving 
a  personal  emergency  similar  to  the  circum- 
stances for  which  emergency  leave  could  be 
granted  a  member) . 

"(b)  Transportation  under  this  aectlon 
may  be  authorized  only  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  Oovemment  transportation  Is  not 
reasonably  available,  considering  the  nature 
of  tbe  emergency  Involved.  1^«nsportatlon 
authorized  under  this  secUon  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to  the  ooet  of  Oovemment-procured 
commercial  rotindtrip  air  travel  from  the 
International  airport  nearest  the  locaUon  of 
the  member  and  dependents  at  the  time  noU- 
flcatlon  of  the  emergency  Is  received  or  the 
International  airport  nearest  the  duty  sta- 
Uon  of  the  member  and  dependenta  in  the 
overseas  area— 

"(1)  to  the  Intemaitlonal  airport  within 
the  United  States,  other  than  HawaU  or 
Alaska,  closest  to  the  overseas  airport  from 
which  the  member  or  dependenta  depart: 
or 

"(3)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oon- 
cemed. to  an  airport  in  Haw»U,  Alaska. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 
"{411e.  Travel  and  transportaUon  aUow- 
ances:  travel  performed  In  certain 
emergency  sltuaUons 
"Under  uniform  regu'aUons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretariee  ooncemed.  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  performing  tempo- 
rary duty  away  from  his  permanent  duty 
staUon  may  be  paid  the  travel  and  tmmpot- 
taUon  aUowancee  provided  by  section  404  of 
this  title  for  travel  performed  from  his  place 
of  temporary  duty  to  his  permanent  duty 
station  or  to  any  other  location,  and  return 
(If  appUcable).  if  such  travel  has  been  ap- 
proved because  of  the  serious  lUness  or  in- 
jury or  the  death  of  a  dependent  of  the  mem- 
ber. Travel  and  tranaportaUon  to  a  locaUon 
other  than  tbe  permanent  duty  station  of 
the  member  may  not  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
Uon In  excess  of  the  amount  of  such  travel 
and  transportaUon  to  the  member's  perma- 
nent duty  station,  and  return  (if  appUca- 
ble) .". 

(b)  Tbe  taWe  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  aectlon  411b  tbe 
following  new  Items: 

"411c.  Travel  and  transportation  aUowances: 
travel  performed  in  connection 
with  leave  from  certain  stations  In 
foreign  oountries. 
"41  Id.  Travel  and  transportaUon  aUowancee: 
transportation  for  members  sta- 
Uoned  abroad  and  dependenta  inci- 
dent to  emergency  leave. 
"41  le.  Travel  and  transportation  aUowances: 
travel  performed  in  certain  emergen- 
cy situations.". 

tnnPOBM  ALLOWANCES  AMD  ASVAITCK  PAT  POE 
IfUmiPEB  OP  TBE  AEMXD  POBCBB  HKALTB 
PBOPESBIONS    SCBOLARSBIP    FKOGBAIC 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  41S 
of  Utle  37,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tbe  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(3)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 


of  pezagrapb  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thM«- 
oi  ";  ot";  and 

(3)  by  «^'«'"g  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^h: 

"(4)  upon  reporting  for  the  flnt  period 
of  acttve  duty  required  by  aecUon  2131(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Profeesions 
SclMriarshlp  Program.". 

(b)  Section  1006  of  such  Utle  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng 
new  eubeectlon: 

"(1)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  In  advance  to  a 
mmnttimr  of  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fesstoas  Scholarship  Program  upon  reporting 
for  a  period  of  acUve  duty  required  by  sec- 
tion 3131  (c)  of  UUe  10.". 

PBOFXSSIOIIAL  EXPENSES  POE  XUDCB  ADVOCATES 

Sac.  19.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  UUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
Uieieof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"1430.  Professional   expenses:    judge  advo- 
cates 

'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ocncerned,  an  officer  on  acUve  duty 
for  more  than  30  days  who  Is  a  Judge  advo- 
cate of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine 
Corpe.  or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
in  addlUon  to  any  other  pay  and  aUowances 
to  which  he  is  entlUed,  may  be  reimbursed 
not  more  than  $600  a  year  for  profeoslonal 
expenses  actually  incurred.  The  expenses  for 
irtilch  relmburaement  Is  authorized  under 
this  aectlon  are — 

"(1)  fees  required  for  maintaining  one 
membership  in  either  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  tbe  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State;  and 

"(3)  fees  for  attending  continuing  legal 
education  programs  that  are  required  as  a 
condiUon  of  continued  membership  In  a  bar 
of  which  the  officer  Is  a  member  or  that  are 
directly  related  to  the  officer's  professional 
mlUtary  duties.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  b^lnnlng 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
"430.    Professional    expenses:    Judge    advo- 
cates.". 

AOJUSnCXMTS  OP  COMPENSATION  POE   MEMBEEB 
OP  THE  TTNIFOEMEO   SEBVICES 

Sec.  30.  Section  1000  of  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Whenever  the  General  Schedule  of  com- 
pensation for  Federal  classified  employees  as 
contained  In  section  5332  of  UUe  S.  United 
States  Code,  is  adjusted  upward,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  Immedaltely"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Effective  October  1  of  each  year, 
the  President  shall". 

(3)  SubeecUon  (b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  are  redesig- 
nated as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) .  respectively. 

(C)  Paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated  by  this 
section,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "General  Schedule  rates 
of  basic  pay  fcr  cIvlUan  employees"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "rates  of  pay  for  sim- 
ilar levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise":  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentences: 
"In  order  to  determine  the  appropriate  ad- 
Justmente  In  the  elements  of  compensation, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  conduct 
an  annual  survey  which  compares  regular 
mlUtary  compensation  (not  including  any 
variable  bousing  allowance  or  station  hous- 
ing aUowance)  with  the  rates  of  pay  for 
simUar  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise. 
appropriately  weighted  to  reflect  the  mix  of 
ocruoatlons  and  specialties  in  the  uniformed 
services.  Based  on  such  annual  survey,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense   shall   submit   to   the 


President  recommendaUons  for  appropriate 
adjustmenta  in  the  elementa  of  compensa- 
tion.". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  -  subsection  (b)  (3) "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsecUon 
(b)(2)". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  In  making  any  aUocaUon  of  an  over- 
all percentage  Increase  in  basic  pay  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsecUon.  the  amount 
of  the  Increase  In  basic  fwy  for  any  given 
pay  grade  and  years-of -service  category  after 
any  aUocatlon  made  tuider  this  subsection  or 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  (or 
unler  both  such  subeecUons)  may  not  be 
leas  than  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
increase  In  the  element  of  basic  pay  thai 
would  otherwise  have  been  effecUve  wltb 
respect  to  such  pay  grade  and  yeara-of- 
servlce  category  under  subeecUon  (b)(3)  of 
this  section.". 

(5)  The  foUowlng  new  subsections  are 
added  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(g)(1)  If,  because  of  national  security 
considerations.  naUonal  emergency,  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  President  should.  In  any  year, 
consider  It  inappropriate  to  make  the  com- 
pensaUon  adjustments  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  be  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  Congress  before  September  1  of 
that  year  such  alternative  plan  with  req>ect 
to  a  compensation  adjustmento  as  he  con- 
siders appropriate,  together  with  tbe  reasons 
therefor,  in  Ueu  of  the  compensation  adjust- 
mento required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  An  altemaUve  plan  transmitted  by 
tbe  President  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  becomes  effective  on  October  1 
of  the  applicable  year  and  continues  In  effect 
unless,  before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  alterna- 
tive plan  Is  transmitted,  either  House  adopte 
a  resolution  disapproving  the  altemaUve  plan 
so  recommended  and  submitted,  in  which 
case  the  compensaUon  adjustmente  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
made  in  accordance  with  subsecUon  (h)  of 
this  section.  The  continuity  of  a  session  Is 
broXen  only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation  of 
the  30-day  period. 

"(h)  If  either  House  adopte  a  resolution 
disapproving  an  alternative  nlan  submitted 
un-'er  subsection  (g)  of  this  secUon.  the 
President  shall  make  tbe  adjustmente  re- 
oulred  bv  subsection  (a>  of  this  secUon.  ef- 
fective October  1  of  that  year. 

"(1)  Basic  par  may  not  be  oald.  by  rea- 
son of  any  provision  of  this  secUon.  at  a  rate 
in  erceas  of  the  rate  of  basic  pav  oayable  for 
level  V  of  the  ExecuUve  Schedule.". 

MXLITAaT    JUOTIL'E   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Chapter  40  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  secUon  701(a) — 

(A)  bv  striking  out  "and"  at  tbe  end  of 
clause  (2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "; 

and":  and 

(C)  bv  adding  after  clause  (3)  the  foUow- 
lni;new  clause: 

"(4)  periods  of  in  voluntary  leave  reoulred 
to  be  taken  under  section  705  of  tills  UUe.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  secUon: 

"I  705.  Involimtarv  leave:  appellate  review  of 

certain  oourt-partia]  convlcUons 

"(a>  Under  regulaUons  nrescrlbed  by  tbe 

Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  an  armed 

force   who   has   been   sentenced   by   court- 
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Burtlai  may  be  r«qulrwl  to  taka  la*v«  pand- 
Inc  oompl«tlon  of  *etion  undar  subclMptcr 
IX  of  eta»pt«r  47  of  tbla  Utle  If  Um  sentence. 
M  mpproted  by  the  oOoar  oardaaic  general 
oourt-martlAl  jurladletloa  imder  — cttom  8M 
or  ass  of  tbla  title.  Ineludea  an  unauapended 
(llamlaaal  or  dlaiionorable  or  bad-conduct  dla- 
cbarga.  Tt^  mambar  may  be  requlied  to  be- 
gin auch  invaluntary  laava  at  any  tUna  on 
or  after  tbe  date  on  wbloh  audi  aentence  la 
approved  by  ttta  oOoar  enrolalng  general 
oourt-martlal  JurladlcUon.  Sucti  leave  may  be 
continued  untU  any  time  on  or  before  tbe 
date  tbat  action  la  completed  under  aubcbap- 
ter  IX  of  ebapter  47  of  tltla  title. 

"(b)  Any  period  of  leave  required  to  be 
taken  under  tbla  aactton  nzet  ahall  be  obarged 
agalnat  ttte  member  la  accrued  leave,  and  abaU 
thereafter  be  taken  as  exceaa  leave. 

"(c)  During  any  period  of  exceaa  leave  re- 
quired to  be  taken  under  this  section,  a  mem- 
ber ahall  not  be  mtlUed  to  receive  pay  and 
allowancea.";  and 

(3)   by  adding  in  the  table  of  secttona  at 

the  beginning  of  such  chapter  after  tbe  tt«n 

related  to  aectton  704  the  following  new  Item : 

"706.  Involuntary  leave:  appellate  review  of 

certain  court-martial  convlctiona.". 

(b)  Section  SIS  (Article  13)  of  such  Utie 
la  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Subject  to  section  867 
of  this  title  (article  57),  no"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "No";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  tbe  result  of  trial". 

(c)  SecUonS3a(b)  (Article  3a(b) )  of  such 
title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  second 
aentence  and  Inaertlng  m  Ueu  thereof  "The 
right  of  an  accused  to  be  represented  at  that 
Investigation  Is  as  set  forth  In  section  838  of 
thla  UUe  (article  38)  and  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  that  section.". 

(d)  Section  B38(b)  (Article  3S(b) )  of  such 
title  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
reaanted  In  his  defense  httan  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  or  at  an  Inveatlgatlon 
under  aeeUon  833  of  this  UUe  (arUcle  33)  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  be  represented  by 
dvlllan  counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)-(6),  the 
accused  may  be  represented  by — 

"(A)  military  counsel  detailed  under  sec- 
Uon  837  of  thU  Utle  (arUcle  37) ;  or 

"(B)  military  counsel  of  his  own  selection 
from  the  same  armed  force  as  the  accused  If 
that  military  counsel  Is  reasonably  available. 

"(3)  When  the  acctised  Is  represented  by 
civilian  counsel,  military  counsel  detailed  or 
selected  under  panagraph  (3)  shall  act  as 
associate  counsel  unleaa  excused  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  accused. 

"(4)  When  the  accused  Is  represented  by 
military  counsel  of  his  own  aelecUon  under 
paragraph  3(B).  any  mlUtarv  counsel  de- 
taUed  under  paragraph  3(A)  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (6).  be  excused. 

"(S)  TTnder  this  subsection,  an  accused  Is 
not  entitled  to  be  renresented  In  his  defense 
by  more  than  one  military  counsel.  However, 
a  convening  authority  may,  in  his  sole 
discretion — 

"(A)  detail  additional  military  counsel  as 
aaalstant  defense  counsel:  and 

"(B)  approve  a  request  from  the  accused 
that  military  counsel  detaOed  under  paim- 
graph  3(A)  act  as  aaaoclate  defense  counsel 
when  the  accused  Is  represented  by  military 
counael  of  hla  own  selection. 

•(6)  The  Secretary  concerned  mav.  bv  ree- 
deflne  'r^wonablv  avalla>))e'  and 
mav,  under  such  recTilatlon'*.  entabll<th  pro- 
cedures for  determlninf;  whether  military 
counsel  selected  by  an  accused  under  para- 
graph 3(B>  Is  reaaonably  available.". 

(e)  Section  8e7(c)  (Article  87(c) )  of  such 
title  la  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(c)  The  aeeuaed  may  petition  the  Court 
of  unitary  Appeala  for  review  of  a  decision 


of  a  Court  of  MUltary  Review  within  SO  days 
from  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  date  on  which  the  accused  is 
notified  of  such  decision  of  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review,  or 

"(3)  the  date  on  which  a  copy  of  such 
decision  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  after 
balng  aanred  on  appellate  counsel  of  record 
for  the  accused  (If  any) .  la  depoalted  in  the 
United  States  malls  for  delivery  by  first  class 
certified  mall  to  the  accused  at  an  address 
provided  by  the  accused  or,  If  no  such  ad- 
drees  has  been  provided  by  the  accused,  at 
the  latest  addreas  listed  for  the  accused  In 
the  accused's  official  aervloe  record. 
The  Court  ol  Military  Appeals  shall  act  upon 
such  a  petition  pnunpUy  In  accordance  wltb 
the  rules  of  the  court.". 

(f)  Section  869  (ArUcle  69)  of  such  tlUe 
la  amended  by  InserUng  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof :  "When  such  a  case  is  considered 
upon  application  of  the  accused,  the  ap- 
plication must  be  filed  In  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  by  the  accused  on 
or  before  October  1,  1983.  or  within  two 
years  after  the  date  that  sentence  is  an- 
nounced, whichever  Is  later,  unless  the  ac- 
cused establishes  good  cause  for  failure  to 
file  within  that  time. '. 

(g)(1)(A)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to 
members  »hose  sentences  by  court-marUal 
are  approved  tmder  section  866  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  secUon. 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subeecUon 

(b)  of  this  secUon  shall  apply  to  all  persons 
held  as  the  result  of  a  court-martial  sen- 
tence announced  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  at  this  secUon. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section  stiall  apply  to  investi- 
gations under  section  833  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  which  commence  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(d)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  trials  by 
courts-martial  In  which  all  charges  are  re- 
ferred to  trial  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

(E)  The  amendments  made  by  sul>*«ctlon 

(e)  of  this  section  ahall  apply  to  any  ac- 
cused with  respect  to  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  decision  which  is  dated  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(P)  The  amendments  made  by  subeecUon 

(f)  of  this  section  shall  apoly  to  applications 
received  In  the  Office  of  The  Judge  Advocate 
General  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(2)  The  amenroents  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  slxtv-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

BKIMBTTBSEmNT       rOB       ACCOlUfOOATIONa       IW 

PLACX  or  quABTxas  roa  wTM»wg  oif  ska 

Duri 

Sec.  32.  (a)  Section  3  of  Public  Law  96-357 
(94  Stat.  nv»)  isreoealed. 

(b)  Section  7672(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(to)  Under  such  regulationa  as  the  Secre- 
tary prescribes,  any  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  sea  duty  who  is  derived  of 
quarters  oh  board  ship  because  of  repairs 
or  because  of  other  conditions  that  make 
the  member's  quarters  uninhabitable  and 
for  whom  It  is  Impracticable  to  furnish  ac- 
commodations under  subsection  (a),  may 
be  reimbursed  for  expenses  incurred  in  ob- 
taining quarters  in  an  amount  not  more 
than  the  total  of — 

"(1)  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of 
a  oaember  of  the  same  pay  grade  without 
dependents:  and 

"(2)  a  variable  housli>g  allowance  which 
could  be  nald  to  a  member  of  the  same  pay 
prade  under  section  403  of  title  37  at  the 
location  where  the  member  la  deprived  of 
quarters  on  board  ahlp. 


A  member  anUtled  to  receipt  of  baalc  allow- 
ance for  quartera  may  not  be  relmburaed 
for  expenaea  imder  this  subsection  when  de- 
prived of  quartera  on  board  ahlp  at  a  locaUon 
at  which  the  member  can  realde  with  auch 
member'a  dependenta.". 

IKCmKASB  IN    BXSXBVX   OmCZBa'   TBAIMDra 

coBpa  scHOLABSHxra 

Sac.  33.  SecUon  3107(h)  of  UUe  10,  United 
Statea  Code,   U  amended   by  atrlklng   out 
"6,000"   and   "6,600"   and   Inserting   In   lieu 
thereof  "8,000"  and  "8.600",  respecUvely. 
xmcmn  nanB 

See.  34.  Except  aa  provided  In  aubaecUon 
(b)  and  otherwise  in  this  Act,  the  amend- 
menu  made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1981. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
13  shall  take  effect  on  AprU  1,  1983. 

(3)  'nie  amendments  made  by  sections  6, 
9,  14,  15.  18,  and  30  ahall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  fw  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  biisiness,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business,  S.  815,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

A  bill  (S.  815)  to  authorize  approprlatlona 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluaUon, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Armed  Porces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Porces 
and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  seek  the  floor? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  final  passage 
of  S.  815  no  later  than  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  but  we  are  still  having  difB- 
culty  getting  Senators  here  to  present 
their  amendments. 

I  think  Senators  should  be  advised 
that  they  may  not  have  time  to  make 
any  presentation  If  they  keep  waiting, 
because  between  now  and  5  o'clock  we 
have  7  hours  to  deal  with  about  six 
amendments,  all  of  wh'ch  I  th'nk  have 
some  degree  of  controversy  and  will  re- 
quire 8(Hne  debate.  So  Senators  should 


be  put  on  notice  that  If  they  are  not  pire> 
pured  at  any  time  during  the  day,  start- 
ing now,  to  offer  their  amendments,  they 
may  find  them  stacked  up  late  this  af- 
ternoon wlch  no  opportunity  to  make  a 
presentation  on  them,  and  they  may 
face  the  ivospect  that  we  will  have  to 
try  to  table  some  of  these  amradments. 

So  I  hope  Senators  who  have  these 
amendments  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  what  they  are  doing  by  falling 
to  show  up  over  here  and  offer  these 
amendments  is  militating  against  the 
probability  of  those  amendments  being 
adopted. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
his  feet,  and  I  wonder  if  he  is  about  to 
present  his  amendment.  Is  that  why  he 
is  seeking  recognition? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  was  not  seeking  recog- 
nition, Mr.  President.  I  was  thinking 
standing  up.  I  am  preptu^d  to  present 
my  amendment  when  the  Senator  from 
Texas  feels  it  is  appropriate.  I  want  to 
see  what  the  chairman  thinks  about  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  push  him 
on  it.         

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  got  his  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  this  morning  but  I 
have  not  seen  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  not  certain  whether  I  could  support 
it  or  not  at  this  point,  because  It  is  a 
far-reaching  amendment. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  look 
at  it  and,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  withhold  for  a  moment?  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amenidment 
has  been  presented  to  the  Senator's 
staff. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  about  an  hour 
ago  so  there  has  been  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  look  at  It.  scrutinize 
it,  to  get  IXO's  response  to  It.  On  the 
face  of  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
things  recommended  here  are  actually 
already  in  train  over  at  the  Department, 
and  maybe  it  is  addressing  Itself  more 
to  the  past  than  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future.  But  I  will  have  to  wlthh,ild 
judgment  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  Senator 
completely.  I  have  attempted  to  give  the 
Senator  and  his  staff  all  the  Information 
that  I  had  available,  including  the 
rough  draft  as  well  as  the  final  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter.  This  basically  ex- 
plains the  amendment.  The  difficulty 
was  drawing  It  as  it  is  a  4-page  amend- 
ment. We  did  deliver  it  late  last  night 
but  I  am  sure  no  oae  was  there  at  that 
time,  and  that  it  was  not  brought  to 
the  Senator's  attention  until  this  morn- 
ing.   

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  difficult  for  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  understand  Is 
that  the  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter  was  on 
my  desk  early  this  morning  with  a  list 
of  cosponsors,  yet  we  could  not  get  a 
copy  of  the  amendment,  so  I  assume 
the  cosponsors  all  had  a  copy  of  It  yes- 
terday, and  I  do  not  know  why  It  could 
not  have  been  given  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  drawing  of  the  amend- 
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ment  was  not  finished  imtil  late  last 
mgnt  but  the  detaiis  were  gone  over  very 
carefully  with  the  cosponsors.  In  addi- 
tion, my  staff  sat  down  with  the  Sen- 
ator's stall  yesterday  about  noon  and 
gave  them  everything  we  had  available. 
The  Senator  from  Texas,  when  I  had  a 
personal  discussion  with  him,  was  in- 
formed on  every  single  step  and  I  made 
available  everything  I  had. 

Admittedly,  it  has  taken  some  time  to 
draw  up  the  amendment  as  it  is  compli- 
cated. The  legislative  counsel's  ofBce 
worked  on  it  until  late  last  night,  so  it 
has  not  been  presented  until  this  morn- 
ing. But  I  have  made  every  effort  to  keep 
the  Ztxia.Ua  from  Texas  and  his  staff 
fully  aware  of  its  content.  I  will  agree  it 
is  complicated  and  I  will  be  prepared  to 
proceed  with  it  this  morning  after,  of 
course,  the  Senator  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Simp- 
son) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  another 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  1-hour  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Ur   AimfOMENT   NO.    lOS 

(Purpose:    To   help   control   the   increasing 
costs  of  major  defense  systems) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nnxir) ,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Rttdmam.  Mr.  Snanm,  Mr. 
Mrcbbx,  Mr.  Mattinclt,  Mr.  Exoh,  Bfr. 
Hoixnrce,  Mr.  Hattikld.  Bfr.  Dixoir,  and  Mr. 
DECoNcim,  propoaea  an  imprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  IDS. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  ^proprlate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 
a  new  section  as  foUows: 

ourr  COST  bepobts 
Sac.  .  (a)(1)  The  program  manager  (aa 
designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  for 
each  major  defense  system  Included  in  the 
selected  acquisition  report  dated  March  31, 
1981,  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  811  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Authorization  Act,  1976  (Public 
I*w  94-106;  10  VS.C.  139  note),  shaU  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  concerned,  within  seven 
days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  (except  aa  provided  In  paragraph 
(3) ) ,  a  written  report  on  the  major  defense 
ayalem  Included  In  such  selected  acquisition 
report  with  which  such  manager  is  con- 
cerned. The  program  manager  ahall  Include 
in  each  auch  report — 


(A)  the  total  program  acqulaltlon  unit 
coat  for  auch  ma>or  defense  a/atem  aa  of 
the  last  oay  of  sucn  quarter;  and 

(B)  the  current  unit  acquisition  coat  for 
such  major  defense  system  as  of  the  last 
oay  of  such  quarter  In  the  case  of  a  major 
defense  sjrstem  for  which  procurement  funds 
are  authorized  In  this  Act. 

(3)  If  the  program  manager  of  any  major 
defense  system  referred  to  In  paragraph  (I) 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  at  any  time 
during  any  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982  that 
(A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit  coat, 
or  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  major  defense  sya- 
tem  for  which  procurement  funds  are  au- 
thorized in  this  Act,  tbe  current  unit  acqui- 
sition cost  has  exceeded  the  applicable  per- 
centage Increase  specified  in  subeectlon  (b). 
such  manager  shall  inunedlately  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  concerned  a  report 
containing  the  cost  informaUon,  as  of  the 
date  of  such  report,  required  by  paragraph 
(1). 

(3)  The  program  manager  shall  alao  In- 
clude In  any  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  any  changes  In  schedule 
milestones  or  system  performances  with  re- 
spect to  such  system  that  are  known,  ex- 
pected, or  anticipated  by  such   manager. 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  any  report  submitted 
to  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  that  the 
total  program  acquisition  unit  cost  (Includ- 
ing any  increase  for  expected  Inflation)  for 
any  major  defense  system  for  which  no 
procurement  fimds  are  authorized  In  this 
Act  has  Increased  by  more  than  IS  percent 
over  the  total  program  acquisition  unit  cost 
for  such  system  reflected  In  tbe  selected 
acquisition  report  of  March  31.  1981.  then 
no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  In 
connection  with  such  system  after  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  such  determination. 
The  Secretary  concerned  shall  notify  the 
Congress  promptly  In  writing  upon  mniciTig 
such  a  determination  with  respect  to  any 
such  major  defense  system  and  shall  Include 
in  such  notice  the  date  on  which  such  deter- 
mination was  made. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  determines, 
on  the  basts  of  any  report  submitted  to  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  that  (A)  the 
current  unit  acquisition  cost  of  any  major 
defense  system  for  which  procurement 
f  tinds  are  authorized  In  this  Act  has  Increased 
by  vofsT*  than  10  percent  over  the  unit 
acquisition  cost  reported  In  the  Congres- 
sional Data  Sheets  submitted  to  Congreaa 
in  March  1981.  or  (B)  the  total  program 
acqulslUon  unit  cost  (Including  any  Increase 
for  expected  inflation)  of  such  system  has 
liLcreased  by  nx>re  than  10  percmt  over  the 
total  program  acqulaMoo  unU  cost  for  such 
system  reflected  In  the  selected  acqulslUon 
report  of  March  31,  1981.  then  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
such  system  after  the  expiraUon  of  30  days 
after  tiie  day  on  which  Xbt  Secretary  makes 
such  determination.  Tte  Secretary  otmoemed 
shall  notify  the  Congress  promptly  In  writ- 
ing upon  making  such  a  determlnaUon  wltb 
respect  to  any  such  major  defense  system 
and  shall  include  In  such  noUce  tbe  date  on 
which  such  determlnaUon  was  made. 

(3)  "Hie  prt^lbltlon  en  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  contained  in  paragraptas 
(1)  and  (3)  ahaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  malor  defenae  system  to  which  such 
prohibition  would  otherwise  apply  If  the 
Secretary  concerned  submits  to  the  Congress, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  aa  tba 
case  may  be,  a  written  rcrport  which  in- 
cludes— 

(A)  a  statement  ot  the  reasons  for  sudi 
Increase  in  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  or  tmtt  acquisition  cost; 

(B)  the   IdenUttes   of   the   mUltary   and 
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ttnUimn  cOemn  rMpoaatitle  for  pro^mm 
maaacwMnt  and  ooat  oontzol  of  th«  mkjor 
<le(«iiM  •yatmn: 

(C)  the  action  t*ken  and  piopoaed  to  be 
taken  to  oontrol  future  ooat  growtb  of  cuob 
■jetem: 

(O)  any  ctaancea  In  the  perfonnanoe  or 
•ehedule  mlleetonea  at  auoh  syatem  and  tlie 
decree  to  whleh  aueh  cbangea  bave  oon- 
tartbuted  to  increaeee  In  total  program 
aoqulaltlon  unit  coat  or  unit  acquisition  coat; 

(B)  written  eaplanatlons  by  the  principal 
contractora  of  the  causae  of  growth  In  total 
program  acquisition  unit  cost  or  unit  acqul- 
altlott  coat  and  actions  taken  or  proposed  to 
be  taken  by  them  to  control  such  cost 
growth:  and 

(F)  an  Index  of  all  testimony  and  doou- 
menta  formally  provided  to  the  Oongrees  on 
the  eetlmaited  ooet  of  such  system. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provl- 
■ions  of  thte  subeectloo.  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned— 

(A)  determines,  on  the  basis  of  any  report 
submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
that  (1)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
coat  (including  any  Increase  for  expected  In- 
flation) for  any  major  defense  system  hss 
Increased  by  more  than  36  percent  over  the 
total  program  acquisition  unit  cost  for  such 
system  reflected  in  the  selected  acquisition 
report  of  Uarch  31.  1981.  or  (11)  in  the  case 
of  any  such  system  for  which  procurement 
funds  are  authorized  In  this  Act.  the  current 
unit  acquisition  cost  of  such  system  has  In- 
eresaed  by  more  than  35  percent  over  the  unit 
acquisition  cost  reported  In  the  Congressional 
Data  Sheets  submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
March  1981.  and 

(B)  has  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(3)  a  report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
such  system, 

then  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
In  connection  with  such  system  after  the  ex- 
piration of  80  days  after  the  day  on  which 
tha  Secretary  makes  such  determination  un- 
less the  President  has  made  a  certification 
to  the  Congress  as  provided  In  paragraph  (S) . 
(6)  The  prohibition  on  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  contained  In  paragraph 

(4)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system  to  which  such  prohibition 
would  otherwise  apply  If  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Congress,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  60-day  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(4),  a  written  certification  stating  that — 

(A)  such  system  Is  easentlal  to  the  na- 
tional security: 

(B)  there  are  no  alternatives  to  such  sys- 
tem which  will  provide  equal  or  greater  mili- 
tary capability  at  less  cost; 

(C)  the  new  estimates  of  the  total  program 
aoqnlsltlan  unit  coat  or  unit  acquisition  cost 
are  reasonable:  and 

(D)  the  management  structure  for  such 
major  defense  system  is  adequate  to  prevent 
future  iniisaiiss  In  total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition  cost. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  ssetkm— 

(1)  Tb»  term  "total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost'  meai^.  In  the  case  of  any  major 
defrase  system,  the  total  coat  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of,  and  system-spe- 
dflc  mllltaiy  construction  for.  such  system 
divided  by  the  number  of  fully  configured 
end  itans  to  be  produced  for  such  system. 

(2)  (A)  Bsoept  aa  provided  tn  subparagraph 
(B) ,  tbs  term  "unit  acquisition  cost"  mesins. 
in  tlta  ease  of  any  major  defense  system,  the 
total  at  all  development,  procurement,  and 
systsm-spselfle  military  construction  funds 
available  for  such  system  in  any  fiscal  year 
divided  by  the  number  of  fully  configured 
end  Items  to  be  procured  with  such  funds 
In  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  When  used  In  reference  to  the  Con- 
gressional Data  Sheets,  the  term  "unit  ac- 
qulaltloo  cost"  means.  In  the  case  of  any 
major  defense  system.  Uie  total  amount  of 
funds  requested  in  such  dau  sheeu  for  de- 


velopment and  prociirement  of.  and.  system- 
specific  military  construction  for.  such  sys- 
tem In  any  fiscal  year  divided  by  the  number 
of  fully  configured  end  items  expected  to 
be  procured  for  such  system  with  such  re- 
quested funds. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  provided  In  section  101 
(8)  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Section  811  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions AuthorlsaUon  Act,  1976  (Public  Law 
94-106;  10  U.S.C.  139  note)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  sentences:  "Any  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  also  include  the  history  of  the  total 
program  acquisition  unit  coet  of  each  major 
defense  system  from  the  date  on  which  any 
funds  were  initially  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  system.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost'  means  the  total  cost  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of.  and  system-spe- 
cific military  construction  for,  a  major  de- 
fense system  divided  by  the  number  of  fully 
configured  end  items  to  be  produced  for  such 
system.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  discussing  the  amendment  related 
to  costs  of  major  defense  weapons  sys- 
tems, I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
TowxR  for  his  superb  leadership  in 
bringing  this  landmark  defense  author- 
ization bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  His  reor- 
ganization of  the  subcommittee  struc- 
ture along  mission -oriented  lines  worked 
well  and  provided  for  a  thorough  review 
of  defense  programs  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  Under  his  leadership,  the  com- 
mittee continued  its  long  tradition  of  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  national  security 
matters.  I  also  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
Senator  Stennis.  for  hui  continued  lead- 
ership in  national  security  matters.  He 
has  been  a  stalwart  in  national  security 
matters  in  this  body  for  many  years 
and  continues  in  that  role. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Rcdman,  Stennis, 
MiTCHEU,,  Mattinglt,  Exon,  Hollings, 
Hattizld,  DnoN,  DiConcxni,  Robbkt  C. 
Btko,  Jackson,  OuREmncsK,  Boscr- 
wrrz,  BmcPERs.  and  Oortqn. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  offering  an 
ammdment  that  deals  with  the  prob- 
lems of  substantial  cost  growth  In  the 
program  unit  costs  of  major  defense 
weapons  systems.  In  this  area,  the 
amendment  encourages  an  improved 
management  focus  and  accountability 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  re- 
quires a  pubUc  report  to  Congress  on 
those  programs  that  experience  substan- 
tial cost  overruns,  and  mandates  an  ac- 
companying Defense  plan  for  corrective 
action. 

A  bipartisan  consensus  supporting  in- 
creased defense  spending  currently  exists 
in  this  body  and  in  the  House,  but  pre- 
serving this  consensus  will  depend  on  in- 
suring that  Increased  defense  spending 
does  Indeed  result  in  Increased  military 
capability.  There  are  Justifbible  concerns 
today  that  raise  doubts  that  this  goal 
can  be  achieved. 

One  relates  to  the  Issues  of  outlays  and 
whether  or  not  major  adjustments  will 
be  necessary.  Another  relates  to  the  is- 
sue of  whether  or  not  spending  priorities 
are  being  established  within  the  context 
of  a  coherent  national  strategy. 


There  Is  (me  critical  problem,  however, 
that  has  plagued  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment through  many  administrations. 
The  unit  costs  of  major  defense  weapon 
systems  are  increasing  at  rates  far  be- 
yond the  rate  of  inflation,  adding  billions 
to  tae  budget  just  to  buy  the  same  quan- 
tities of  weapons  that  were  planned 
before. 

The  SAR  is  a  quarterly  report  from 
DOD  mandated  by  law  that  covers  the 
top  50  weapon  systems.  SAR  Is  an 
acronym  for  selected  acquisition  report, 
llie  programs  covered  by  this  report 
accoimt  for  a  large  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  defense  procurement  account 
as  well  as  almost  $300  billion  in  total 
program  costs. 

I  show  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  the 
current  SAR  in  case  anyone  wants  to 
reads  It  before  they  go  to  sleep  tonight. 
This  is  a  report,  much  of  which  is  classi- 
fied, almost  all  of  which  is  unintelligible. 

This  is  the  most  recent  SAR  and  de- 
spite the  wealth  of  numbers,  there  is  no 
focus  on  the  critical  problem  of  unit 
cost  growth. 

From  the  last  March  SAR  to  the  cur- 
rent one  just  submitted,  the  Patriot  mis- 
sile system  increased  37  percent,  the 
Hellflre  missile  48  percent,  the  Black- 
hawk  24  percent,  the  F-18  21  percent, 
and  the  ground-launched  cruise  missUe 
54  percent,  the  result — you  spend  more 
to  buy  the  same  amount  or  you  buy  less. 
To  buy  the  same  number  of  M-1  tanks. 
Harm  missiles,  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  this  year  costs  $900  mil- 
lion more  than  estimated.  The  December 
SAR  indicated  that  there  was  a  $47  bil- 
lion cost  increase  for  47  major  systems 
in  just  the  last  3  months  of  1980. 

The  flscal  year  1982  aircraft  pro- 
curement budget  request  will  purchase 
about  the  same  number  of  aircraft  as  we 
bought  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

But  the  cost  increase  for  purchasing 
about  the  same  number  of  aircraft,  ap- 
proximately the  same  quality — ^not  ex- 
actly, but  approximately — was  91  per- 
cent between  those  two  fiscal  years.  So, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  for  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  a  strong  national 
security — and  I  think  most  do  in  this 
body — and  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  been  pushing  for  increased  efforts 
in  the  defense  area,  that  there  Is  also 
a  corresponding  obligation  and  duty  to 
take  strong  action  to  control  these  dra- 
matic cost  growths. 

This  amendment  accomplishes  this 
by,  first,  requiring  program  managers  to 
report  directly  to  the  service  secretaries, 
in  a  simple  form,  the  unit  costs.  This 
would  be  done  on  a  quarterly  basis  on 
the  systems  covered  by  the  SAR. 

Second,  establishing  a  baseline  cost  of 
each  such  weapon  based  on  the  March 
31,  1981  SAR  which  is  the  most  recent 
SAR. 

Third,  establishing  a  threshold  for 
cost  Increases  of  15  percent  above  the 
baseline  for  systems  in  R.  Ii  D.  and  10 
I>ercent  for  systems  in  procurement. 

Fourth,  triggering  a  report  to  Con- 
gress if  the  cost  threshold  is  breached. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  cost  growth  being  measured 
would  be  over  and  above  the  President's 
budgeted  inflation  assumption.  So  we 
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are  talking  about  the  per-unit  cost,  in- 
cluding the  Infiation  assumptions  that 
the  President  has  made. 

The  report  would  include  the  reasons 
for  the  cost  growth.  If  a  report  Is  made 
to  Congress — and  I  say  If,  because  unless 
the  threshold  is  crossed,  no  report  is 
made  to  Congress — If  a  report  Is  made 
to  Congress,  the  report  would  include 
the  reasons  for  the  cost  growth,  the 
names  of  the  responsible  oiflcials,  the 
planned  actions  to  restrain  further  cost 
growth,  and  the  principal  amtractor's 
views  on  the  cost  growth  and  the  action 
that  contractor  plans  to  take  to  restrain 
that  growth. 

As  the  fifth  step  in  this  process,  the 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  further 
expenditure  of  funds  on  this  system  once 
the  threshold  is  crossed  if  the  report 
required  by  Congress  Is  not  received 
within  30  days  of  the  due  date.  If  it  Is 
received  within  30  days,  there  would  be 
no  prohibition  against  the  further  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  So  there  would  not 
be  any  kind  of  gap  here  provided  the 
report  is  made. 

In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  the  report  could  be 
made  and  in  which  there  would  be  no 
cutofiT  of  funds.  The  only  cutoff  would 
come  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Service 
failed  to  comply  with  his  duty  in  law  to 
make  the  report  to  Congress. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  second  report  that 
can  be  required  if  the  threshold  exceeds 
25  percent.  Tliere  would  be  a  report  and 
certification  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  if  the  cost  growth  exceeds 
25  percent  of  the  threshold. 

To  summarize  what  this  amendment 
does  and  does  not  do,  Mr.  Pres'dent,  no 
reports  are  required  unless  the  cost 
threshold  is  breached  and  then  it  would 
be  on  a  one-time  basis.  It  could  not  hap- 
pen three  or  four  times  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Once  it  is  breached,  there  is  a  re- 
port, and  if  that  report  is  made  and  Con- 
gress is  alerted,  from  that  point  on.  Con- 
gress has  to  make  its  owe  decisions  about 
steps  to  be  taken. 

Another  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  that 
the  cost  growth  from  the  baseline  would 
be  over  and  above  the  administration 
estimates  for  inflation,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to. 

The  amendment  is  aimed  at  1  year, 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  becomes  effective 
on  October  1,1981. 

lliat  means  the  administration  would 
have  almost  6  months  before  this  new 
requirement  begins  and,  of  course,  they 
would  not  have  to  make  a  quarterly  re- 
port until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  flscal  year,  which  would  be  the  end 
of  December  1981. 

This  requirement  of  law  is  not  per- 
manent. It  could  be  continued,  adjusted 
or  abandoned  in  future  years,  depending 
on  Congress'  evaluation  of  this  amend- 
ment if  it  becomes  law. 

Finally,  this  amendment  holds  the  ap- 
propriate Pentagon  officials  and  defense 
contractors  publicly  accountable  and  re- 
sponsible for  managing  unit  costs. 

Mr.  President,  to  put  It  In  language 
that  I  think  people  can  probablv  more 
readily  understand,  it  will  do  several 
things  that  are  not  being  done  now. 


First,  it  would  introduce  to  the  Service 
Secretaries  the  nameless  program  man- 
agers of  the  50  major  defense  weapons 
systems,  accoimting  for  over  $300  bidion 
in  lifetime  procurement  costs.  I  would 
suspect  now  that  if  we  were  to  ask  the 
Service  Secretary  who  manages  the  par- 
ticular major  acquisitions  programs  in 
his  particular  Department,  we  would  And 
a  very  low  percentage  of  those  program 
managers  being  named. 

Second,  it  will  introduce  the  Service 
Secretaries  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President,  because  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  will  be  in  a 
position  where  they  will  know  what  is 
going  on  and  they  wJl  be,  certainly, 
more  aware  of  the  problems  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

It  will  also  provide  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  at  the  top  levels  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  a  focus  and 
share  accountability  for  the  manage- 
ment of  cost  growUi  in  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

Third,  It  will  permit  defense  contrac- 
tors the  opportunity  to  explain  the  over- 
runs at  a  very  early  stage  before  these 
ovemins  get  out  of  control  and  perhaps 
even  incur  the  wrath  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over  and  others. 

Fourth,  it  would  acquaint  the  Office  of 
Iiianagement  and  Budget — ^these  people 
who  make  so  many  crucial  decisions  on 
the  budget — with  the  destructiveness 
and  the  false  econ<Mny  that  is  brought 
about  by  the  deliberate  and  intentional 
underestimates  of  inflation  that  occur 
In  almost  every  defense  budget,  regard- 
less of  which  administration  is  in  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
peoide  in  OMB  recognize  what  tdiey  are 
doing  when  they  deliberately  underesti- 
mate infiation.  What  they  are  doing  is 
denying  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
doiylng  the  Congress  the  ability  to 
analyze  competing  weapons  systems  on 
a  realistic  cost  liasls.  We  are  making  all 
sorts  of  judgments  about  long-term 
costs  and  total  program  costs.  Yet,  when 
there  is  an  inflator  that  is  not  relevant 
to  the  particular  system  and  not  even 
relevant  to  the  overall  defense  procure- 
ment, we  simply  cannot  make  those 
kinds  of  analytical  comparisons  with  any 
confidence  of  accuracy. 

Finally,  getting  to  our  own  house  and 
our  own  responsibility,  this  amendment 
will  begin  to  introduce  Congress  to  the 
real  world  of  military  procurement.  We 
now  spend  most  of  our  time  debating 
individual  weapons  systems  and  we 
largely  Ignore  management  and  account- 
ability principles  that  we  can  and  should 
more  closely  supervise. 

Finally,  this  would  hiR:hllght  one  of 
the  major  problems  affecting  our  ability 
to  improve  military  capability.  If  the 
system  works,  if  the  cost  estimates  and 
the  infiation  estimates  are  anywhere 
near  accurate,  giving  a  15-percent  mar- 
gin on  R.  &  D.,  a  10-percent  margin  on 
inflation  in  the  procurement  accounts, 
then  the  reports  will  not  be  necessary. 
If  the  system  does  not  work,  then,  of 
course,  we  should  know  and  we  should 
be  alerted  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Gorton  of  Washing- 
ton be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  worked 
on  this  amendment  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  <3eorgla.  Sena- 
tor Mattihgly.  He  Is  (m  the  Appropria- 
tions ooimnlttee,  and  he  h&s  been  very 
concerned  about  overall  costs.  I  should 
like  to  yield  him  a  portion  of  my  time; 
but  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  desires  to 
be  recognized  first  I  will  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  quick 
review  of  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  my  discussions 
with  him — he  is  right,  that  we  had  had 
discussions,  although  I  had  not  seen  the 
amendment  in  final  form — leads  me  to 
endorse  strongly  the  objectives  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  seeks  to  accomplish. 

I  believe  that,  in  some  respects,  it  is 
closing  the  gate  after  the  horse  has 
galloped  off  into  the  boondoclcs.  In  fact, 
he  is  imposing  a  procedure  on  a  new 
administration  that  is  already  address- 
ing itself  to  these  problems,  when  this 
procedure  should  have  been  applied 
years  ago,  during  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

In  some  respects,  by  legislation  of  this 
kind,  we  are  making  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration pay  for  the  transgressions  of 
the  Carter  administration.  I  am  not 
blaming  just  the  Carter  administration, 
because  these  things  have  been  gCHng  on 
in  Democratic  and  Republican  admin- 
istrations alike,  so  let  me  say  "previous 
administraticms." 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  have  been  wiser  to  wait  and  offer 
some  independent  legislation  on  this 
issue  which  could  deal  with  the  matter 
more  compr^msively. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  possible  flaws  in 
the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  frcwn 
Georgia  is  that  he  leaves  out  some  things. 

Ovemms  are  only  a  part  of  our  prob- 
lem with  the  acquisition  system.  We  have 
problems  of  maintainability,  durability, 
reliability — and  these  are  not  addressed 
in  this  amendment. 

I  am  going  to  be  very  frank:  This 
amendment  is  going  to  be  adopted,  be- 
cause it  is  like  motherhood.  You  cannot 
vote  against  motherhood  or  Sunday 
school  or  apple  pie  or  aU  these  other 
fine  things.  The  amendment  probaMy 
will  be  agreed  to.  But  the  fact  is  that  we 
should  wait  and  legislate  in  an  orderly 
way  and  hold  hearings.  I  point  out  that 
no  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  have  no  testimony  from  the 
administration  on  it. 

The  feeling  I  have  is  that  we  should 
go  beyond  this:  because,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Senator  does  not  address  himself  to 
the  problems  of  maintainability,  durabil- 
ity, and  reliability.  They  are  all  part  of 
our  acquisition  problem.  I  cite  the  XM 
tank  as  an  example. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  cmnmlttee  to  hold  hearings,  whether 
this  is  ultimately  adopted  into  law  or 
not,  and  try  to  develop,  in  an  <xderly 
way,  legislation  that  will  address  itself  to 
the  problems  ttie  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  correctly  pointed  out. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  I 
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WQfold  dlsMTee  with  the  (^ooronrh  h*  his 
•druioed  here.  On  the  face  of  It.  It  ap- 
pean  to  be  good,  but  we  do  not  know, 
because  we  have  had  no  hearings. 

Sometimes.  In  our  seal  to  correct  a 
problem,  we  inflict  more  bureaucratic 
procedures  on  the  executive  branch  and 
perhaps  compound  the  proUem  In  some 
instances.  We  have  done  that  in  the  past 
because  we  are  not  Infallible  legislators 
around  here. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  burdens 
this  ameiKlment  would  impose;  but  be- 
cause I  bdleve  so  strongly  In  the  proposal 
enunciated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
In  this  amendment,  I  am  prepared  to 
accent  the  amendment,  orovlded  we  can 
make  a  small  amendment  or  two. 

I  believe  that  the  SAR  report 'n?  sys- 
tem is  too  ccxnplez.  These  things  are 
pretty  deep.  Refinements  may  be  re- 
quired here.  I  believe  that  the  acquisition 
process  needs  to  be  streamlined.  More 
accountability  is  needed  with  respect  to 
program  management. 

I  will  note  one  thing:  This  admin'stra- 
tlMi  has  already  issued  directions  on  the 
acquisition  process  and  has  established 
a  new  Office  of  Review  and  Oversight 
within  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 
so  they  already  are  moving  on  this  front. 
Let  nobody  think  that  this  Is  purely  a 
congressional  initiative,  because  the  new 
adminlstraticm  of  DOD  has  already  be- 
gun to  move.  As  I  noted,  our  committee 
will  hold  oversight  hearings. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  one 
portion  of  the  amendment,  on  page  4. 
The  Senator  requires  a  Presidential  sub- 
mission to  Cmgress  of  a  report.  The  Sen- 
ikUsr  from  Georgia  knows  and  I  know 
that  what  actually  is  going  to  be  submit- 
ted Is  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  we  should  make  that  require- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  get  bogged  down  in  the  detailed 
business  of  scrutinizing  every  cost  over- 
run h)  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
has  more  to  do.  He  has  to  rely  on  his 
subordinates. 

So  why  can  we  not  be  honest,  since  th's 
Is  going  to  be  a  report  from  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense,  and  specify  that  in  the  legis- 
lation, rather  than  the  President?  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  at  some 
point  to  provide  the  possibility  for  blam- 
ing the  President  for  cost  ovemms.  when 
In  fact  the  President  obviously,  as  the 
skipper  of  the  vessel,  is  already  respon- 
sible if  the  vessel  runs  aground. 

Let  us  be  realistic  and  understand  that 
the  President  has  to  entrust  this  to  his 
administrators,  and  whatever  report  the 
President  submits  to  Congress  is  going  to 
come  directly  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

I  suggest  that  we  simply  substitute 
language  that  would  require  this  of  the 
SeCTetary  of  Defense  rather  than  the 
President  himself.  We  cannot  call  the 
President  here  to  testify.  That  is  not  a 
very  easy  proposltlan.  But  if  this  report 
is  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
we  can  can  htan  here  to  answer  in  person 
U  this  indeed  Is  supposed  to  be  a  good 
management  tool,  this  Is  the  orderly  way 
to  CO  about  It 

So  lask  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Georgia  If  he  will  accept  an  amend- 


ment on  page  4,  line  S3,  which  would 
strike  the  word  "President"  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  term  "Secretary  of 
Defense." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
under  a  time  agreement.  Is  that  c<»'rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OCTICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  NimN.  What  is  the  time  we  have 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  15  minutes  and  18 
seconds.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
22  f^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Georgia,  who  has  been  very  helpful  and 
Instrumental  in  drawing  up  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  Senator  Rudman.  We 
all  have  worked  together.  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  him  for  comments,  and  then 
I  will  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
on  his  inquiry  about  the  Pres  dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matthigly) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  serving  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  we 
are  meeting  today,  directing  our  efforts 
to  the  supplemental  request,  which  this 
ammdment  speaks  to  very  clearly. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  Senator 
TowxH  for  their  positions.  This  amend- 
ment not  only  supports  increased  defense 
spending,  but  also,  it  approaches  and 
speaks  to  the  problem  that  when  we 
Increase  moneys  In  this  Government,  in- 
creased responsibility  goes  along  with 
that.  Amendment  No.  103  speaks  to  that 
very  clearly. 

The  amendment  sends  a  proper  signal 
not  only  to  the  people  of  our  country  but 
also  sends  a  proper  signal  to  where  It 
belongs,  and  that  is  in  the  £>efense  De- 
partment. It  also  puts  that  authority 
where  It  belongs,  with  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  supports 
the  President  in  his  effort  to  cut  back 
Government  spending,  to  cut  back  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  and  to  get  a 
handle  on  what  needs  a  handle  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  abuse  caused  by 
inflation  and  by  misuse. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  felt  on 
November  4  there  was  a  demand  for  an 
orderly  way.  I  think  this  amendment 
No.  105  gives  an  orderly  way  for  this 
body  and  the  President  to  get  control 
on  what  is  needed  to  be  gotten  control 
on,  and  that  Is  dramatically  in  this  area 
of  defense  spending,  and  puts  a  respon- 
sibility where  it  belongs. 

I  thank  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  for  his  fusistance  in  drafting 
and  cosponsoring  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  respond  brief- 
ly to  my  friend  and  ccdleague.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  the  question  is  why  the 
President  should  be  required  to  report. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  recognizes, 
I  am  sure,  that  there  is  no  report  re- 
quired by  the  President  unless  the  cost 
overrun  is  25  percent  or  more. 


We  have  only  the  SO  major  systems 
here  that  we  are  dealing  with.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  every  procurement  item 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  We  are 
dealing  with  only  50. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  few  times  In 
the  year  that  the  President  will  be  re- 
quired to  even  sign  off  on  a  report. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  going  to  prepare  the  report. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  hav- 
ing the  President  take  a  look  at  it  pro- 
vides a  critical  link  that  right  now  Is 
missing  in  the  chain  of  responsibility, 
and  that  Is  the  OMB  link. 

OMB  is  the  body  that  usxially  tells  the 
Department  of  Defense  how  much  infla- 
tion is  going  to  affect  their  weapons  sys- 
tem, and  OMB  really  Just  grabs  a  figure 
out  of  the  air  suid  puts  it  in  there.  Unless 
the  OMB  Director  is  involved  in  this  by 
going  to  the  Presidential  level,  unless  he 
is  Involved  in  the  accountability  and  re- 
sponsibility that  is  missing  today,  our 
overall  defense  procurement  is  simply 
not  addressed. 

This  is  not  an  effort  in  any  way  to  bur- 
den the  President.  When  he  signs  that 
report  I  know  we  are  going  to  recognize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  prepared 
It,  but  it  wlU  get  OMB  involved  and  it 
will  escalate  it  to  a  high  level. 

Also,  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  we  recognize  that  most  of  the 
reports  that  are  sent  up  here  by  the 
President  are  prepared  by  someone  else. 
I  say  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
reports  that  we  officially  receive  are  per- 
sonally prepared  by  the  President.  This 
is  the  nature  of  our  Government.  I  un- 
derstand that,  but  there  will  be  someone 
at  the  White  House  who  focuses  on  this 
if  we  continue  this  amendment  as  it  is 
now  drafted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  but  I 
would  rather  yield  on  the  Senator's  time. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator dlsturbes  me  a  little  bit  involving 
the  OMB.  Does  that  mean  now  that  OMB 
is  going  to  go  in  the  business  of  deter- 
mining whether  there  are  alternatives 
for  the  MX?  That  is  one  thing.  Is  OMB 
going  to  get  In  the  business  of  determin- 
ing whether  there  are  alternatives  for 
the  F-18?  Are  we  going  to  involve  OMB 
now  in  the  acquisition  process  and  have 
a  lot  of  these  things  bogged  down  in  a 
lot  of  bureaucracy? 

I  can  see  a  potential  now  for  really 
impairing  the  acquisition  process. 

The  Senator  makes  legislative  history 
here  sajring  that  OMB  is  to  be  involved. 
That  disturbs  me  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  contend  that  OMB 
does  not  provide  the  inflation  assump- 
tions today? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  inflaticm  assumptions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  I  am  saying  Is  be- 
cause we  have  a  certification  require- 
ment for  alternative  systems,  to  provide 
equal  or  greater  military  canabllitv  at 
less  cost,  we  would  thus  involve  OMB 
in  the  acquisition  process.  I  can  see  us 
getting  bogged  down  In  a  real  bureau- 
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cratlc  snarl  here  on  acquisition  when  we 
are  trying  to  streamline  the  systeni  and 
get  a  better  handle  on  it. 

I  understand  the  National  Security 
Council  would  be  Involved  also. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  whose  time 
are  we  (»?  I  wish  to  make  sure  it  is  not 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Is  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Pine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senator  to  accept  my  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  intend  to  press  It.  I  Intend  to 
support  the  Senator's  amoidment  over- 
all, but  I  will  insist  on  pressing  my 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
when  the  time  is  expired  or  yielded  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

May  I  Inquire  as  to  who  yields  time? 
If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time  will 
nm  equally  against  both  parties. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  la  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  some  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I 
would  again  like  to  reiterate  my  sugges- 
tion that  he  accept  the  substitution  on 
page  4,  line  33  "the  Secretary  of  Defense" 
for  "the  President." 

We  have  discussed  this,  and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  probably  has  a 
good  idea  in  wanting  to  make  sure  that 
the  OMB  and  perhaps  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  get  involved  In  this  because 
we  do  not  fully  know  what  the  implica- 
tions of  this  are.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  if  he  would  comment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
reluctantly — and  I  stress  the  word  "re- 
luctantly"— agree  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment that  would  delete  "the  President" 
from  making  the  report  when  there  Is  a 
25-percent  overrun  and  substitute  the 
word  "Secretary  of  Defense"  for  "the 
President." 

I  would  serve  notice,  however,  that  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  request  that 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  when  we  get  one  of  these  reports 
with  that  kind  of  overnm  to  escalate  thit 
to  the  very  highest  levels  we  are  ca^mble 
of  Including  bringing  the  Secretarv  ot 
Defense  and  also  the  Director  of  OMB 
before  us  to  determine  what  went  wrcmg 
and  what  they  planned  to  do  about  It. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  OMB  Involved 
In  weapons  selection  but  I  do  want  to 
get  them  involved  in  realizing  the  con- 
sequences of  year  after  .vear  of  deliber- 
ately underestimating  Inflation.  It  is 
distorting  the  entire  procurement  proc- 


ess because  It  is  depriving  the  managers 
and  the  executive  branch  and  the  con- 
gressional c(Hnmlttees  of  making  mean- 
ingful comparisons  among  the  various 
weapons  systems. 

I  would  reluctantly  agree  to  that 
amendment,  and  I  would  certainly  hope 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  be  con- 
verted into  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
because  I  know  how  important  his  posi- 
tion will  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  his 
reluctance  will  be  tempered  somewhat  by 
the  fact  that  we  will  have  hearings  on 
this  whole  business  of  the  acquisition 
process  and  determine,  perhaps,  where 
we  should  go. 

As  I  said  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
peorgla,  one  of  my  criticisms  is  not  his 
objective  and  not  his  attempt  to  get  at 
cost  ovemms,  but  other  areas  like  main- 
tainability and  reliability.  That  ought  to 
be  figured  In  the  procurement  process 
as  well.  So  this  could  be  the  foundation 
for  fieshing  it  out  to  include  more  things. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  objective, 
and  I  totally  agree  with  it.  I  am  prepared 
to  embrace  his  amendment  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it.        

■nxe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
he  then  accepting  this  modification? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  like  for  the  modi- 
fication to  l)e  read.  It  would  be  my  intent 
to  substitute  the  words  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense" for  the  word  "President"  wherever 
it  appears  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  handy,  and  it  is  on 
page  4,  line  33,  substitute  for  the  word 
"President"  or  delete  the  word  "Presi- 
dent" and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
retary of  Defense,"  and  make  a  similar 
conforming  modification,  if  there  is  any 
requirement,  that  might  have  to  be  made 
also  in  other  parts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  the  words  "service 
secretaries"  in  here.  We  have  the  word 
"President"  here,  and  I  would  like  for  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  can  properly  define  with  this  amend- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Defense  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
from  the  service  secretaries. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  The  words  "Secre- 
tary of  Defense"  will  be  the  substitution 
that  pins  it  down. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  ask  that  we  incorpo- 
rate that.  We  will  accept  that  modlflca- 
tlrai.      

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

TOtia  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hay- 
4XAWA) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
modify  his  amendment? 

Bdr.  NUNN.  I  would  rather  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississip'^i  first  because 
he  is  a  prime  mover  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  that  the  pumose  is  to 
delete  the  requirement  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent make  the  report  and  substitute  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense make  that  report  when  the  25-per- 
cent threshold  is  crossed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  defer  for  Just  a  moment?  There 
should  be  conformance  also  on  page  5, 


line  4,  where  the  word '  President"  should 
be  stricken  and  the  words  "Secretary  of 
Defoise"  substituted  therefor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
the  SenatfH'  from  Mississippi  to  com- 
ment before  I  request  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  smi  entirely  in  agree- 
ment with  whatever  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  worked  out.  I  will  make  that 
clear.  Then  I  want  to  make  a  general 
statemoit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  so  modified,  so  that  wherever  the  word 
"President"  appears  in  the  amendment 
the  words  "Secretary  of  Defense"  be  sub- 
stituted therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  insert 
a  new  section  as  foUows: 

UKir  COST  BEFOKT8 

8»c.  .  (a)(1)  The  program  manager  (as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  for 
each  major  defense  aystem  Included  In  the 
selected  acquisition  report  dated  March  31, 
1981.  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pur- 
suant to  section  811  of  the  Defense  Ap^jro- 
prlatlons  Authorization  Act,  1976  (Public 
L*w  94-106:  10  ITB.C.  139  note) .  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  concerned,  within  seven 
days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  (except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ).  a  written  report  on  the  major  defense 
system  Included  In  such  selected  acquisition 
report  with  which  such  manager  is  con- 
cerned. The  program  manager  shall  Include 
In  each  such  report— 

(A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  for  such  major  defense  system  as  of  ths 
last  dav  of  such  quarter:  and 

(B)  the  current  unit  acquisition  cost  for 
such  major  defense  system  as  of  the  last  day 
of  such  quarter  In  the  case  of  a  major  defense 
system  for  which  procurement  funds  are  au-  . 
thorlzed  In  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  program  manaser  of  any  majoi 
defense  svstem  referred  to  In  paragraoh  (1) 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  at  any  time 
during  any  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1982  that 
(A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit  cost, 
or  (B)  In  the  case  of  a  major  defense  system 
for  which  procurement  funds  are  authorized 
In  this  Act,  the  current  unit  acquisition  cort 
has  exceeded  the  apnllcable  percentage  In- 
crease specified  In  subsection  (b) .  such  man- 
ager shall  immediately  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  concerned  a  reoort  containing 
the  cost  Information,  as  of  the  date  of  such 
report,  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  program  manager  shall  also  in- 
clude In  any  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  any  changes  in  schedule  mile- 
stones or  system  performances  with  respect 
to  such  system  that  are  known,  expected,  or 
anticipated  by  such  manager. 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  any  report  submitted 
to  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) .  that  the 
total  program  acoulsltlon  unit  cost  (Includ- 
ing any  Increase  for  expected  infUUon)  for 
any  major  defwise  system  for  which  no  pro- 
curement funds  are  authorized  In  tWs  Act 
nas  Increased  by  more  than  15  percent  over 
the  toUl  program  acquisition  unit  cost  for 
such  system  reflect«>d  In  the  selected  acqui- 
sition report  of  March  31. 1981.  then  no  funds 
may  l)e  obligated  or  expended  In  connection 
with  such  system  after  the  expiration  of  30 
days  after  the  day  on  which  the  Secretary 
.n«vwt  such  determlnaUon.  The  Secretary 
concerned  «haU  notify  the  Congress  prompUy 
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In  WTltlnc  upon  »Ti»Mng  auch  »  d«t«miinA- 
Uon  wltb  respect  to  any  sucb  major  deXenae 
.    system  and  aball  Include  In  such  notice  the 
date  OD  which  such  determination  was  made. 
(2)  It  the  Secretary  concerned  determine*. 
on  the  basis  of  any  report  submitted  to  him 
pursuant   to  subaectloa    (a),  that    (A)    the 
current  unit  acquisition  cost  of  any  major 
defense  system  for  which  procurement  funds 
are  authorlaed  in  this  Act  has  Increased  by 
more  than  lO  percent  over  the  unit  acquisi- 
tion cost  reported  In  the  Congressional  Data 
Sheets  submitted  to  Congress  in  SCarch  1981, 
or   (B)    the  total   program  acquisition  unit 
coat  (Including  any  Increase  for  expected  In- 
flation) of  such  system  has  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent  over  the  total  program  ac- 
qulslUon  unit  cost  for  such  system  reflected 
In  the  selected  acquisition  report  of  March 
31,  IMl.  then  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended   in  connection   with   such  syptem 
after  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Secretary  makes  such  determi- 
nation. The  Secretary  concerned  shall  notify 
the  Congress  promptly  in  writing  upon  mak- 
ing such  a  determination  with  respect  to  any 
such  major  defense  system  and  shall  Include 
in  such  notice  the  date  on  which  such  deter- 
mination was  made. 

(3)  The  prohlblUon  on  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  contained  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
caae  of  any  major  defense  system  to  which 
such  problbltlon  would  otherwise  apply  if 
the  Secretary  concerned  subtnlts  to  the  Con- 
greae.  before  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  pe- 
riod referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (a),  as 
the  case  may  be.  a  written  report  which 
Inoludee — 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  reastms  for  such  in- 
crease In  total  program  acquisition  unit  oost 
or  unit  acquisition  cost: 

(B)  the  Identities  of  the  military  and  civil- 
ian offloers  responsible  for  program  manage- 
ment and  cost  control  of  the  major  defense 
system: 

(C)  the  action  taken  and  proposed  to  be 
taken  to  control  future  cost  growth  of  such 
system: 

(D)  any  changes  In  the  performance  or 
schedule  milestones  of  such  system  and  the 
degree  to  which  such  changes  have  contrib- 
uted to  Increases  in  total  program  acquisi- 
tion unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition  cost; 

<B)  written  explanations  by  the  principal 
contractors  of  the  causes  of  growth  In  total 
program  acquisition  unit  coot  or  unit  ac- 
quisition cost  and  actions  taken  or  propoeed 
to  be  taken  by  them  to  control  such  coet 
growth:  and 

(P)  an  index  of  all  testimony  and  docu- 
ments formally  provided  to  the  Congress  on 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  system. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subaecUoo,  if  the  Secretary 
ccMicemed — 

(A)  determines,  on  the  basis  at  any  report 
submitted  to  Mm  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
toat  (I)  the  total  progr«m  acquisition  unit 
coat  (including  anr  Increase  for  expected  in- 
flation) for  any  ;faa]ar  defense  system  has 
Ineieaaed  by  more  than  26  percent  over  the 
total  program  acquisition  unit  ooet  for  such 
^stam  reflected  In  the  selected  acquisition 
report  of  Maroh  31,  1981.  or  (11)  in  the  case 
of  any  such  system  for  which  procurement 
funds  are  authorized  In  this  Act.  the  cur- 
rent unit  acqulslUon  cost  of  such  system  has 
Increased  by  more  than  25  percent  over  the 
unit  acquisition  cost  reported  In  the  Oon- 
graaatonal  DaU  Sbeeu  submitted  to  the  Oon- 
greas  in  March  1961.  and 

(B)  has  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  a  report  to  the  Congress  with  renect  to 
such  system, 

then  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
in  oonnecUon  with  such  system  after  the 
«pt^M  of  ao  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  such  detenninaUon  un- 
»•"  the  8scr«tary  of  Defense  has  made  a 


cartlflcatlon  to  the  Oongreas  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (5). 

(6)  The  prohibition  on  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  contained  in  paragraph 
(4)  BhaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system  to  which  such  prohibition 
would  otherwise  apply  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  to  the  Congress,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  60-day  period  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (4).  a  written  certiflcaUon  staUng 
that— 

(A)  such  system  is  essential  to  the  national 
security: 

(B)  there  are  no  alternatives  to  such  sys- 
tem which  will  provide  equal  or  greater  mili- 
tary capability  at  less  cost; 

(C)  the  new  estimates  of  the  total  program 
acquisition  unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition  cost 
are  reasonable:  and 

(D)  the  management  structure  for  such 
major  defense  system  is  adequate  to  prevent 
future  Increases  In  total  program  acquisition 
unit  coat  or  unit  acquisition  cost. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section — 
(1)  The  term  "total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system,  the  total  cost  fcr  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of.  and  system- 
specific  mUltary  construction  for.  such  sys- 
tem divided  by  the  nimiber  of.  fully  con- 
figured end  Items  to  be  produced  for  such 
system. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B).  the  term  "unit  acquisition  cost"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  major  defense  system,  the 
total  of  all  development,  procurement,  and 
system-specific  military  construction  funds 
available  for  such  system  in  any  fiscal  year 
divided  by  the  number  of  fully  configured 
end  Items  to  be  procured  with  such  funds 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

(B)  When  used  In  reference  to  the  Con- 
gressional Data  Sheets,  the  term  "unit  acqui- 
sition cost"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system,  the  total  amount  of  funds 
requested  in  such  data  sheets  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of.  and  system-spe- 
cific military  construction  for.  such  system 
In  such  In  any  fiscal  year  divided  by  the 
number  of  fully  configured  end  items  ex- 
pected to  be  procured  for  such  system  with 
such  requested  funds. 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  101 
(8)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Section  811  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Authorlratlon  Act.  1976  (Public  Law 
94-106;  10  U.S.C.  139  note)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  fb)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Any  report  required 
to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
also  Include  the  history  of  the  total  protrram 
acquisition  imit  cost  of  each  major  defense 
system  from  the  date  on  which  any  funds 
were  initially  authorized  to  be  aoproprlated 
for  such  system.  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'total  program  acqulsltlrn  unit  cost" 
meani  the  total  cost  for  development  and 
procurement  of.  and  system-sneclflc  military 
construction  for.  a  major  defense  system 
divided  bv  the  nimiber  of  fully  ccnfigured 
end  Items  to  be  produced  for  such  system.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STFNNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  remain 
here  for  just  a  moment. 

I  want  to  say  this  by  way  of  emphasis 
again.  I  heart'ly  aoprove  what  has  been 
done  here  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  told  me  diirlng  the 
markup  of  the  bill  that  he  had  forth- 
coming plans  to  go  Into  an  overall  look- 
see  pertaining  to  the  problems  of  pro- 
curement and  the  new  problems  of  a  log 
jam.  you  might  say,  due  to  the  great 


numbers  of  new  ships  and  additional 
weaponry  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  others  who  worked  di- 
rectly with  him  have  met,  in  great  part 
at  least,  some  of  the  problems  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  and  the  full 
committee  has  about  inflation  in  these 
times  of  uncertainty.  Tliere  are  a  multi- 
tude of  problems  with  financing  and  pro- 
jecting costs  of  weapons,  particularly 
new  ones,  and  ships  or  new  kinds  of  ships, 
Just  a  few  years  into  the  future. 

Just  think,  Mr.  President,  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  even  pass  on  these 
matters.  The  committee  was  not  in  the 
process  of  authorizing  ships,  planes, 
weaponry,  or  tanks.  That  was  all  done  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Those 
were  much  simpler  matters  then,  with 
much  less  money  involved. 

The  complicated  technology  was  not 
so  extreme.  But  we  have  come  a  long, 
long  way  since  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  gotten  to  where  it  Is  impossible 
now  for  the  committees  to  keep  up  with 
all  these  problems.  There  is  not  time 
enough  in  a  day  given  all  the  other 
duties  of  a  Senator. 

This  amendment  is  in  a  way  shifting 
some  of  the  burden  of  review  over  to  the 
executive  branch.  That  is  where  this 
power  belongs  after  all.  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money  and  then  has  to 
move  on  to  something  else.  It  cannot 
give  enough  personal  attention  to  these 
matters.  But  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  through  the  Department  of 
£>efense,  is  where  this  power  lies,  and 
that  is  wrtiere  I  say  put  the  responsibility. 
This  amendment  does  Just  that  and  it 
calls  for  reports  and  estimates  whereby 
the  committees  can  make  judgments. 
They  do  have  a  lot  of  competency  over 
there  in  that  Department  of  Defense, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  surrounding  himself  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  higbcaliber,  compe- 
tent people,  who  are  both  experienced 
and  well-trained. 

So  I  heartily  endorse  the  amendment 
and  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  can  speak  for 
himself,  of  course,  but  he  has  shown  not 
only  an  understanding  of  the  problem, 
but  an  effort  to  get  to  a  solution  to  these 
rising  problems. 

I  have  been  over  at  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  last  2  hours  where  a 
discussion  of  all  the  recissions  and  new 
items  show  how  we  are  tied  to  this  infla- 
tion balloon,  placing  a  lifting  power  all 
the  time  on  virtually  everything  we  have 
to  pass  on.  The  committee  there  has 
been  trying  to  calculate  what  the  rate  of 
inflation  is  going  to  be  in  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  X,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
matters. 

Again,  I  endorse  the  amendment 
heartily  for  the  reasons  I  have  already 
given,  as  well  as  others.  I  think  it  will 
be  highly  valuable.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is.  I  would  Just 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

In  addition  to  this  amendment,  there 
are  things  that  we  have  already  d<Hie 
in  committee  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
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problem.  I  would  not  like  to  cmvey  the 
Impression  that  the  committee  was  not 
alive  to  this  problem  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  under  consideration,  because  the 
committee  deleted  procurement  funds 
for  five  F-18  aircraft,  expressing  concern 
over  cost  growth  and  technical  prob- 
lems. The  committee  fenced  money  for 
the  XM-1  main  battle  tank,  expressing 
concern  regarding  cost  growth  and  du- 
rability problems.  The  committee  fenced 
money  for  the  Army's  SOTAS  system, 
requiring  the  cost  of  alternative  systems 
to  be  examined.  And  the  cmzmilttee  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Army  to  examine 
alternative  seekers  for  the  Hellfire  mis- 
sile because  of  cost  growth.  And  there 
are  a  number  of  such  provisions  in  tbe 
biU. 

So  I  would  not  like  for  the  Impression 
to  be  shared  abroad  that  the  committee 
has  not  already  addressed  Itself  to  this 
problem,  in  some  measure,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  procurement  b'Jl. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator's  observation  on 
that.  I  also  again  commend  the  Senator 
for  scheduling  the  very  appropriate  over- 
sight hearings  by  our  committee  this 
summer,  which  I  think  we  really  need  to 
get  into.  I  congratulate  him  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  back  my 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  not 
be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senator  Nuhn's  amend- 
ment of  wh'ch  1  am  a  cosponsor.  I  do 
so  because  it  is  necessary  to  imoress 
upon  all  Federal  offlcla'a— including 
those  in  the  Department  of  Defense — 
that  this  Congress  expects  that  thev  will 
not  spend  scarce  taxpayer  dollars  on 
mismanaged  programs  or  procurement 
and  development  efforts  which  are  not 
cost  effective. 

The  message  sent  bv  this  amendment 
Is  a  simple  one.  It  tells  Department  o' 
Defense  officials  that  imless  they  present 
to  the  Congress  the  reasons  for  sientfl- 
cant  Increases  in  weapons  systems  costs, 
they  may  not  obligate  authorized  funds 
for  these  systems. 

The  Information  which  Congress  wUl 
receive,  as  a  result  of  th's  amendment, 
will  aUow  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  better  focus  their  attention  on 
those  programs  wh<ch  appear — at 
times — to  be  out  of  control. 

The  amendment's  focus  on  program 
unit  cost  Is  aoproprlate.  All  too  often  we 
wrongly  devote  our  attention  on  the  to- 
tal cost  of  military  programs  while  we 
fall  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  not  ob- 
taining what  we  InitiaUy  expected  to  re- 
ceive for  our  money. 

We  aU  know  that  market  forces  and 
unexpectedlv  high  inflationary  m-essures 
can  wreck  the  program  schedules  of  the 


most  experienced  procurement  and  de- 
velopment specialists.  But  we  also  know 
that  poor  program  management,  un- 
sound budgetary  assumptions,  imwise 
policy  decisions,  and  a  lack  of  high-level 
interest  in  programs  can  also  lead  to 
skyrocketing  unit  costs. 

This  amendment  will  give  Members  of 
Congress  the  information  they  need  to 
distinguish  between  cost  increases  they 
can  do  stKnething  about,  and  cost  in- 
creases they  cannot  prevent.  It  will  sub- 
stantially enhance  this  body's  ability  to 
oversee  the  weapons  procurement,  and 
research  and  development  programs  on 
which  the  defense  of  the  coimtry  rests. 

I  accept  the  premise — so  f  requoitly  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee chairman — that  our  levels  of  defense 
spending  must  be  based  primarily  on 
what  we  perceive  to  be  the  nature  of 
existing,  and  potential,  threats  to  our 
security.  At  the  same  time,  however,  our 
country's  present  economic  condition  re- 
quires that  we  make  every  effort  to  in- 
sure that  necessary  programs  are  con- 
ducted at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This 
amendment  will  aid  us  in  this  effort  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  announce 
that  our  hearings  on  this  subject  will 
commence  on  or  about  the  16th  of  June 
with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Carlucci,  at  which  time  we  will 
covet  the  issue  dealt  with  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  additional  issues 
involved  in  the  acquisition  process  as  it 
creates  problems  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I 
wouM  like  to  add  as  cosponsors  Senator 
Jacksor.  Senator  Durenbebger,  Sena- 
tor BoscHwnz,  and  Senator  Bumpers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Nuww ) .  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roIL     

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Bir.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Prcsslkr)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoH)  and 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Matsu- 
iTAGA)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  96, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[BoUcaU  Vote  No.  116  Leg.) 
TEAS-M 


Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynihan 

Andrews 

CHenn 

Murkowaki 

Aimstrong 

Ooldwater 

Nlck.es 

Baksr 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Oraasley 

Bentsan 

Hart 

PaU 

Blden 

Hatch 

Boran 

Hatfield 

Prozmlre 

Boarhwitz 

Pryor 

BnuUey 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Baodolph 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd. 

He.ms 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

HcdUngs 

Budnxan 

Byrd.  Eobert  C 

.  Huddieston 

Bafbama 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Oochran 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Ooben 

Jepaen 

Specter 

Cranston 

Johnstoa 

Stailord 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Danforth 

Hasten 

Stevens 

DeOondni 

Denton 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dodd 

Levin 

Tsonsas 

DOle 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Diirenberger 

Mattlagly 

Welc^er 

Eagleton 

McCiure 

WlUlams 

East 

Melcher 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Pord 

MitcbeU 

NOT  VOTTNO— « 

Cannon 

Matsimaga 

Preader 

Mathlas 

So  Mr.  NuNM's  amendment  (UP  No. 
105)  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  while  Sen- 
ators are  <hi  the  floor,  I  advise  them  that 
Senator  Eagleton  is  about  to  present  an 
amendment  wh'ch  he  intends  to  dispose 
of  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
We  shall  next  proceed  to  the  Levin 
amendmoit  to  delete  $200  million  from 
program  funding,  on  which  there  is  a 
1  ^-hour  planned  limitation.  It  is  not  the 
intent,  at  the  moment,  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  to  use  all 
the  time.  Therefore,  I  think  Senators 
should  be  advised  that  we  could  get  to 
another  record  vote  in  the  middle  of  the 
lunch  hour.  I  anticipate  that  there  could 
be  a  vote  as  early  as,  perhaps.  1  o'clock. 

I  also  advise  any  other  Senators  who 
have  amendments  that  they  had  better 
be  here  and  ready  to  present  those 
amendments  in  view  of  the  cwder  previ- 
ously entered  that  we  proceed  to  vote  on 
passage  of  S.  815  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
this  aftemocm. 

TTP   AMKNVMXirT   ICO.    lOS 

Mr.  EAGI  ETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESTDTKG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mls^uri  (Mr.  Eacu- 
TOM)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  106. 

B«r.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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TlM  PIUKUUINO  OmCXR.  Without 
olittaettoD.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
Hie  wnendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  an  niproprUf  pUo«  In  tb*  bill,  in- 
MTt  Um  fOUovlac: 

By  spivoTlac  Um  Mods  MitbortMd  •!■•- 
wbar*  la  ttUa  met,  Oiiihhm  r»rognlf  tbay 
npraMDt  forttMr,  tlfnWIf  nt  OTpanrion  of 
Um  tmtavnm  •xpcndcd  AnnuaOly  by  tb« 
Ualtad  StatH  for  itt  own  dafenM  and  to 
meet  Its  Infmatlonsl  aeourlty  oommlt- 
manta  <x>ntalnwl  in  tba  Nortti  Atlantic 
TNaty.  slcnsd  A^rU  4.  IMS.  and  In  tba 
Mutual  Oooparatlon  and  aacurtty  Trtty 
■Icaad  by  It  and  Japan  on  January  18.  1960, 
and  fortbar  dadana  tbat  It  la  tb*  aanaa 
of  Ooagraaa  tbat: 

Um  Bovlat  Invasion  of  Af gbanlstan,  tba 
tbiaat  of  Intarrentlon  In  I^>land  by  tba 
Sovlat  Union  and  tta  Warsaw  Pact  alllas. 
and  tba  potantlsl  for  oontinulng  tnatabu- 
Ity  In  tba  i«(lon  of  tba  Paralan  Oulf  wblcb 
oould  tbiaatan  tba  economic  baaltb  of  tba 
■Icnatarlaa  of  tba  abova  mantlonad  traatlaa, 
undaiaoota  tba  Unportanca  of  UnpiroTad 
military  pnfiarednaaB  by  all  tbe  mambar 
naUona  o(  tba  Nortb  AtlanUc  Treaty  Orga- 
nlaatlon  (NATX)).  and  by  Japan; 

Tbat  tba  non-UA  mambar  nations  of 
NAtro,  coDaetlTely  and  Individually,  and 
Japan,  bava  faued  to  fully  sppradata  tbaae 
tbraata  to  our  mutual  aacurtty  and  bave 
not  responded  wltb  tba  more  datarmlnad 
dafenae  effort  now  warranted; 

Tbat  tba  current  pace  and  direction  of 
tbe  military  efforu  of  NATO  and  Japan.  In- 
cluding ttie  failure  of  many  NATO  nations 
to  meet  tbe  S%  annual  real  growtb  com- 
mitment to  dafenae  apendlng  agreed  to  In 
1877  and  reafBrmad  In  1979.  tbe  delay  in 
NATO's  Long  Term  Dafenae  Program  re- 
sulting from  tnsulBclent  contributions  to 
tbe  common  defense  by  tbe  uon-VS.  mem- 
ber nations,  tba  weakening  of  support  in 
aoma  IfATO  nations  to  tba  agreed-upon 
modernisation  of  tba  Alliance's  long-range 
tbaater  nudaar  weapons,  and  tbe  moat  dis- 
appointing faUure  of  Japan  to  increase  its 
defense  apendlng  in  1981  aa  promlaed.  are 
canaea  of  great  concern  by  tbe  Congreas  and 
tba  Aaaarlean  people: 

Tbat  tba  UUtad  Btatea  bas  provided  tbe 
flthar  matnhars  of  NATO,  and  JM>an,  wltb  a 
dafanaa  ambcaUa  tax  tbe  poat-World  War  n 
era.  tbareby  raUavlng  tbese  aatlona  of  a 
great  natVwial  dafSnaa  burden,  and  bas  con- 
trlbatsd  anormously  to  tba  aoonofnlc  recov- 
ery of  thasa  nationa.  especially  tba  Federal 
BapaUle  of  Oarmany  and  Japan,  since 
Wortd  War  n.  but  tbat  tbeae  nations  bave 
bean  onwUllng  to  Increase  their  annual  de- 
'SI?  y"'^"g  *o  levels  commensurate  wltb 
tbabr  erownnilff  reawuues  and  tbelr  ocimnlt- 
naanta; 

Tbas  Ooagraas  and  the  Amertean  people  re- 
yn  eonvlBead  tbat  tbe  burdena  arising 
fram  tba  oommltmsots  screed  to  in  tbe 
abova-BMOtlonad  traattea  abould  be  fairly 
andaqoltahly  botna  by  aU  parties  to  tboee 
agiaauauU.  and  tbat  tbera  U  a  limit  to  tbe 
at  to  whldi  any  tfgnatoay  to  tbeae 
atlas  can  aasoms  a  greater  share  of  tbe 
dafanaa  burden  doe  to  tbe  faUure 
by  tba  ottMr  signatortos  to  assume  more 
eqaltaUa  sbaiaa  of  tbu  burden  without  forc- 
ing tbat  signatory  to  reaaaess  ita  own  leveU 
of  participation  tai  tbeae  Joint  endeavors: 


71>at  tba  Dapartmento  of  Defanaa  and 
atata  bave  fauad  to  devote  sulllclent  re- 
aomossMd  effort  to  urging  our  NATO  allies 
■J*  J"gan  to  Inereaae  thalr  oontrtbntlons  to 
tbs  waiimon  dafanaa  and  to  explore  addi- 
ttooal  ooat-aharlng  arrangemento  toward 
tbiaaad. 

IB  raeognltkm  of  tba  aforementioned  con- 
clusions, snd  to  convey  to  tbe  NATO  aUlea 
•?«  Japan  tba  eontlnoad.  vital  importance 
tba  Oongreas  and  the  American  people  place 
on  aqultabla  sharing  of  the  cost  burden  for 


tba  ontnmiwi  dafanaa  and  the  need  for  their 
aattoBa  to  laersaaa  tbalr  contributions  for 
these  pui  puses,  tbe  Presldant  shau. 

(1)  Bsduea  by  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tba  Piaaldant  tba  number  of  VM. 
troopa  stattODsd  or  tba  number  of  VA.  de- 
fanaa dollars  aspandad  in  tboae  NATO  ooun- 
trtea  which  fau  in  ralanrtar  year  1988  to 
meat  the  commitment  to  3  percent  annual 
real  growth  In  dafansa  azpuulltures  made 
by  each  of  tba  NATO  allies  unless  tba  Preal- 
dant  oartUlea  and  axplaiiw  to  tbe  Oongreaa 
In  writing  tbat  any  aucb  VJ&.  t^oop  azpend- 
Itura  radueUona  would  adversely  affect  tbe 
national  aacurtty  of  tbe  United  Stataa. 

(3)  Hadnee  by  an  aaaount  to  be  determined 
by  tba  Fraaldant  the  number  of  U£.  troopa 
atatloned  or  U^.  defense  dollars  expended 
la  Japan,  if  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  falls 
to  budget  auffldant  defenae  funds  In  1963 
to  permit  fulfillment  of  Japan's  oommltment 
to  oomplata  Ito  mld-tarm  dafenss  plan  one 
year  aartlar  than  originally  planned,  unless 
tba  Prsatdent  certUlea  and  explains  to  tba 
Congress  la  wrttlng  tbat  any  aucb  U.S.  troc^ 
or  expenditure  reductions  would  adversely 
affect  ttM  naUonal  aacurtty  of  tbe  United 
Stataa. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  March.  Secretary  of  Defenae  Caspar 
Weinberger  sutmiltted  to  Congress  a  re- 
port on  the  commitment  of  our  major 
allies  to  defense  spending. 

I  speak  today  to  the  findings  of  his 
report  because  I  believe  that  they  are 
germane  to  today's  debate  on  the  fiscal 
year  1982  defense  authorization  bill. 

"Burdenaharlng."  in  a  word,  is  what 
this  report  is  all  about.  For  the  purposes 
oi  the  report,  burdensharing  is  defined 
as  '*the  fair  distribution  of  political, 
manpower,  material  and  economic  costs 
of  maintaining  our  alliance  posture."  To- 
day, relations  between  the  United  States 
and  her  major  allies— the  NATO  coun- 
tries and  Japan — are  strained  by  a  basic 
disagreement  over  what  constitutes  a 
fair  dlstributim  of  defense  responsiblll- 
Ues. 

In  May  1977.  the  Carter  administration 
proposed  a  new  "long-term  defense  pro- 
gram" for  NATO.  The  keystone  of  this 
proposal  called  on  the  NATO  nations  to 
pledge  to  Increase  defense  expenditures 
to  achieve  real  growth  on  the  magnitude 
of  3-percent  per  annum.  The  Carter  pro- 
posal was  deemed  acceptable  and  in  May 
1977,  the  NATO  defense  ministers  issued 
a  communique  that  embraced  tbe  call  to 
increase  defense  expenditures  and  stated 
that  such  Increases  "should  be  in  the 
region  of  3  percent,  recognizing  that  for 
some  Individual  countries:  Economic  cir- 
cumstances will  affect  what  can  be 
achieved." 

The  "allied  commitments  report" 
amendment  adopted  during  the  debate 
on  last  year's  defense  authorization  bill 
placed  a  requirement  on  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to:  First,  report  to  the  Oon- 
gress  annuallv  on  adlied  progress  toward 
meeting  the  3-percent  spending  objec- 
tive and  second,  explain  efforts  being 
undertaken  to  "equalize"  the  sharing  of 
burdens  among  the  NATO  nations  and 
Japan. 

According  to  an  unclassified  summary 
of  the  Weinberger  report,  the  allies,  on 
average,  have  failed  to  meet  the  3-per- 
cent objective  in  the  3  years  that  have 
followed  Its  creation.  The  non-n.8. 
NATO  average  spoke  of  real  Increases 
of  2  percent  in  1978.  2.5  percent  in  1979, 


and  2  percent  In  1980.  Tbe  ivport  con- 
cluded that  faUure  of  the  ames  to  meet 
the  oommltment  could  ba  vltwed  by  the 
Soviets  as  "a  weakwitng  of  our  colleettve 
resolve"  and  could  "result  In  wlde«p>««d 
shortfalls  In  meeting  NATO  foi«e  goals." 

A  recent  Library  of  Congreas  review 
of  the  performance  of  tbe  allle*  In  meet- 
ing the  3-percent  objective  produced 
during  1979  and  1980  znlzed  results.  The 
countries  that  met  or  exceeded  3  percent 
were:  Luxembourg,  9.9  percent;  United 
Stetes.  3.8  percent;  and  Portugal,  3.2 
percent.  Those  countries  that  fell  be- 
tween 2  and  3  percent  were  United  King- 
dom. 2.8  percent:  West  Germany,  2.3 
percent;  the  Netherlands,  2.3  percent; 
Norway,  2 J  percent;  TU^ey,  22  per- 
cent; and  B^glum,  2.9  percent.  Lower 
levels  were  achieved  by  Italy  1.8  percent, 
Greece,  and  Dounark. 

Denmark's  poformance  was  so  poor 
and  planning  for  1981  Included  so  many 
reductions  In  defense  eflbrts  that  the 
term  "Denmarklzatlon"  came  to  be  used 
to  characterize  wealthy  democracies 
with  extensive  social  welfare  program 
which,  in  times  of  limited  economic 
growth,  cut  defense  efforts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  disappointed  by  these  find- 
ings, but  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised. 

Burdensharing  is  not  a  new  Issue.  It 
has  been  with  us  for  years.  Virtually 
every  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  past 
10  years  has  discussed  American  con- 
cerns in  testimony  before  Congress. 

Secretary  Clifford,  in  his  1970  posture 
statonent,  stated: 

We  are  acutely  aware  and  aertoualy  con- 
cerned that  maintaining  large  numbers  of 
U^.  troope  In  Europe  baa  caused  a  consider- 
able budgetary  strain  and  baa  ooctrtbuted 
to  a  substantial  deficit  In  tbe  XJB.  balance 
of  payments.  In  this  regard,  we  have  pressed 
upon  our  allies  tbe  need  for  them  to  do 
more  for  tbelr  own  defenae.  We  have  long 
felt  tbat,  by  almost  every  measure,  the  Xn- 
mendous  growth  In  the  economies  of  our 
European  allies  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  commensurate  Increase  In  their  re- 
spective contrtbuttons  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Secretary  Laird,  speaking  before  Con- 
gress in  1972.  testlfled: 

We  must  and  do  expect  that  tboee  NATO 
allies  who  are  able  to  do  so  will  improve 
their  contrtbutloQs  to  the  common  defense 
through  appropriate  programs,  financial 
participation    and    fmve   modernization. 

Secretary  Schlesinger,  in  his  1975  pos- 
ture statement,  said : 

I  am  hopeful  tbat  allied  defenae  budgets 
will  continue  to  Inereaae  overall  during  the 
next  few  yeara.  althoui^  tbe  present  eco- 
nomic proapecta  In  aome  countries  are  dis- 
couraging. 

Our  European  sillies  have  always  relied 
heavily  on  the  United  States  for  military 
suoDort.  This  reliance  places  an  increas- 
ingly severe  burden  on  an  already 
heavilv  taxed  American  public. 

What  makes  the  issue  so  crucial  to  to- 
day's debate  is  the  future  role  that  the 
defense  budeet  is  intended  to  play  in  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program. 

The  stee  and  nature  of  our  defense  ef- 
fort in  the  next  few  years  will  determine 
much  more  than  iust  the  size  of  our  m'li- 
tarv  ar»enal.  Tt  w*!'  def  ne  the  amount  of 
our  national  wealth  available  for  private 
citizens  and  all  other  governmental  ven- 
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tures.  It  will  greatly  Influence  our  rela- 
tionship to  both  our  allies  and  our  ad- 
versaries. It  may  well  determine  whether 
our  economic  future  Is  healthy  or 
troubled.  It  could  spell  out  the  diilerence 
between  security  or  vulnerability,  peace 
or  war. 

A  strengthened  national  defense  Is  a 
clear  part  of  President  Reagan's  man- 
date, and  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  need 
to  respond  to  the  continuing,  massive 
Soviet  buildup  by  increasing  defense 
spending. 

Nevertheless,  even  as  a  consensus  has 
developed  about  the  need  to  strengthen 
our  defenses,  there  remains  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  allies  have  become  too 
dependent  on  the  U.S.  militarily  while 
reaping  the  advantages  of  the  strong 
economies  that  have  benefited  frcun  our 
security  umbrella.  More  than  at  any 
other  time,  I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  the 
Senate  take  the  strongest  possible  posi- 
tion on  this  matter.  Therefore,  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  that,  if  adopted, 
would  require  the  President  to: 

(1)  Reduce  by  an  amoimt  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him  tbe  number  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
tioned or  tbe  number  of  U.S.  defense  dollars 
expended  In  ttiose  NATO  countries  whlcb 
fall  In  calendar  year  1983  to  meet  tbe  com- 
mitment to  3%  annual  real  growth  In  de- 
fense expenditures  made  by  each  of  the 
NATO  allies  unLees  tbe  President  certifies 
and  explains  to  the  Congress  In  writing  tbat 
any  such  U.S.  troop  expenditure  reductions 
would  adversely  affect  tbe  national  security 
of  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  Reduce  br  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tt:e  President  tbe  number  of  U.S. 
troops  stationed  or  U.S.  defense  dollars  ex- 
pended In  Jspwi.  If  the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
falls  to  budget  sufficient  defense  funds  In 
1982  to  permit  fulfiUnient  of  Ji^Mm's  com- 
mitment to  complete  Its  mid-term  defenae 
plan  one  you-  earlier  than  ortglnaUy  planned, 
unless  the  President  certifies  and  explains  to 
the  Congress  in  wrttlng  that  any  such  VS. 
troop  or  expenditure  reductions  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  security  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
send  a  strong  and  important  message  to 
our  allies.  It  will  state  imequlvocally  that 
American  taxpayers  and  their  elected 
representatives  are  no  longer  reigned  to 
providing  unlimited  manpower  and  re- 
sources to  help  defend  nations  that  do 
not  shoulder  their  share  of  the  joint  de- 
fense burden.  Given  the  inclusion  of  a 
waiver  provision,  the  practical  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  far  less  than 
would  be  its  symbolic  value. 

I  recognize  that,  once  again,  this  bill 
would  require  the  President  to  rerx>rt  to 
the  Congress  early  in  the  next  session  on 
the  allied  progress  toward  achieving 
their  3 -percent  commitment.  In  addi- 
tion to  requiring  an  explanation  of  those 
instances  in  which  the  commitments  to 
real  growth  In  defense  spending  and  to 
the  long-term  defense  program  have  not 
been  realized,  the  President  is  required 
to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  all 
efforts  being  made  to  insure  fulfillment 
of  defense  commitments. 

I  applaud  the  committee  actim,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  goes  far  enough,  llie 
Soviet  threat  to  Poland  and  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  the  cont'nued  instability 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  and  the  sus- 
tained growth  In  Soviet  defense  spend- 


ing all  point  to  a  need  tar  Immediate  in- 
creased assistance  from  our  allies  In 
supporting  programs  vital  to  insuring 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  our  alli- 
ances, llie  new  adminlstratlm  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  substantial  Increases  in 
U.S.  defense  expenditures  which  will  di- 
rectly benefit  our  allies  in  NATO  and 
Japan.  Those  allies  should  be  required  to 
share  the  burden. 

A  maj(»-  U.S.  role  in  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  Japan  was  warranted  in  the 
early  post- World  War  n  era  when  our 
allles  were  weak  economically  with  frag- 
ile political  structures,  but  the  econranic 
and  political  maturity  of  the  allies  now 
suggest  that  they  should  play  an  in- 
creasingly more  responsible  ro!e  in  pro- 
viding for  their  own  defense.  Under  the 
protective  shield  of  the  United  States, 
European  countries  and  Japan  have 
been  able  to  modernize  their  industrial 
plant.  The  U.S.  industrial  plant  is  on 
average  considerably  older  than  that  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  contributing  to  a 
competitive  advantage  for  our  allies  in 
intemati(»ial  trade. 

Tlie  increased  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion warrants  large  increases  in  defoise 
spending.  If  the  United  States  is  going  to 
make  sacrifices  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
effort,  the  Europeans  and  Japanese 
should  be  willing  to  fcdlow. 

To  date,  America's  efforts  to  convince 
our  allies  to  increase  expenditures  and 
share  a  greater  portion  of  host  nation 
support  costs  have  been  disappointing.  It 
is  evident  that  our  efforts  have  failed  to 
impress  sufQciently  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  increased  allied  participation.  A 
clearer  message  is  obviously  needed. 

My  amendment  would  send  just  such 
a  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lsvnr)  would 
like  to  spsak  on  this  subject,  and  then 
we  will  hear  the  response  from  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcHn  liCichigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri to  reemphasize  Congress'  im- 
patience with  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan  for  shirking  their  commitments  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  our  com- 
mon defense  and  to  give  the  President  a 
mechanism  for  achieving  a  more  equit- 
able sharing  of  mutual  security  burdens. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  one  I  of- 
fered in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  d«nonstrate  that  the  American  pub- 
lic exrects  our  allies  in  Europe  and 
Japan  to  increase  their  own  defense  ef- 
forts as  we  embark  on  the  largest  mili- 
tary spoidlng  programs  since  World 
War  n. 

To  convey  that  message  to  our  allies, 
my  amendment  in  committee  would  have 
required  the  President  to  reduce,  by  an 
amount  he  determined,  the  number  of 
U.S.  troops  stationed  in.  or  the  number 
of  dollars  expended  in.  those  NATO  na- 
tions which  fail  in  1982  to  meet  their 
commitment  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing by  3  percent  each  year  after  infla- 
tion, and  Japan,  if  it  fails  to  budget  suffi- 


cient defense  funds  in  1982  to  accelerate 
its  midterm  defense  plan. 

In  both  instances,  the  President  would 
not  have  to  make  such  reductions  if  he 
certified  to  the  Ccmgress  that  any  such 
U.S.  troop  or  expenditure  reductions 
would  adversely  affect  the  natiin«^#l  ae- 
curity  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  waiver  provisions,  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  my  amendment  in  terms  of 
actually  forcing  troop  reductions  over- 
seas would  be  far  leas  than  would  be  its 
symbolic  value,  which  at  this  time  is 
more  important. 

Adopticm  of  this  amendment  would 
send  an  important  signal  to  our  allies 
that  the  American  taxpayers,  and  their 
elected  representatives,  do  not  have  un- 
limited patience  to  provide  money  and 
manpower  to  help  defend  other  nations 
while  these  other  nations  continue  to  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  commitments  to  more 
equitably  shoulder  the  mutual  security 
burden. 

Instead,  the  committee  r^ieated  in  this 
year's  defense  legislation  the  same  lan- 
guage enacted  into  law  last  year  express- 
ing our  concerns  that  our  allies  should  do 
more  in  these  areas  and  requiring  a  De- 
fense Department  report  assessing  the 
adequacy  of  allied  contributions.  As  the 
author  of  that  language  last  year.  I  no 
longer  believe  it  adequately  expresses  the 
American  frustration  with  the  level  of 
allied  defense  efforts.  Nor  does  it  estab- 
lish the  mechanism  I  mentioned  earlier 
to  actually  achieve  a  more  equitable  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  My  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  create  such  a  mechanism  as 
well  as  to  more  forcefully  communicate 
the  feelings  of  the  American  public  on 
this  issue. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  threat  of  intervention  in  Poland  by 
the  Soviet  Uni<xi  and  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies,  and  the  potential  for  continuing 
instability  in  the  region  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  which  could  threaten  the  ecmiomic 
health  of  ourselves  and  our  allies,  imder- 
score  the  importance  of  improved  mili- 
tary preparedness  by  all  the  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organizations  (NATO) ,  and  by  Japan. 

But  the  non-U.S.  member  nations  of 
NATO,  collectively  and  individually,  and 
Japan,  have  failed  even  in  the  past  year, 
to  fully  appreciate  these  threats  to  our 
mutual  security  and  have  not  responded 
with  the  more  determined  defense  effort 
now  warranted  and  to  which  they  specif- 
ically committed  themselves. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  yester- 
day's newspap«s  carrv  a  report  that  our 
NATO  allies  have  pledged  a  renewed 
commitment  to  meet  the  3  percent  real 
growth  standard  they  first  agreed  to  in 
1977  and  reafBrmed  in  1979. 

That  does  not  obviate  the  need  for 
an  amendment,  especially  when  one 
remembers  the  rii.'tmn.i  performance  of 
many  of  our  allies  in  meeting  this  com- 
mitment after  its  reaffirmatian  in  1979. 

In  addition,  yesterday's  newspapers 
also  print  a  story  which  indicates  that 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  now  is  equivocat- 
ing about  his  recent  statements  in  the 
United  States  which  seemed  to  show  in- 
creased awareness  m  the  part  at  that 
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luUlon  that  It  must  further  Incremse  Its 
defense  spendlnc- 

I  would  Uke  to  place  both  newspaper 
articles  In  the  Ricoiio  at  this  point  for 
Uie  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to 
do  so. 

American  skepticism  of  future  Im- 
provements in  the  defense  efforts  of  our 
NATO  allies  and  Japan  also  is  supported 
bgr  the  report  on  allied  commitments  to 
defense  spending  which  was  mandated 
hy  the  language  I  authored  in  the  fiscal 
IMl  Defense  Authorization  Act  and  was 
reinserted  into  the  bill  now  before  us. 

lliese  are  the  major  conclusions  of 
this  rcvwrt  which  support  passage  of  our 
amendment: 

D>Mil  oa  tlM  mkjor  qnantlflable  measurw 
«»mmt»a«t  for  this  report  the  U.S.  app««ra  to 
b*  doing  aooMwhat  mar*  than  ita  fair  shar« 
of  tta*  NATO  mad  Japan  total.  For  example. 
XJA.  real  Increaeea  for  1B80  and  1981  are 
estimated  on  tbe  order  of  S  percent  per  year 
oomparKl  with  non-U3.  NATO  increases  of. 
pwrhapa,  no  more  tban  2.0  percent  for  1980 
and  a.6  percent  to  3.6  percent  for  1981. 

FoUUcaUy.  tbe  faUure  of  otir  allies  to 
aehtore  at  least  the  3  percent  Judged  neces- 
Mry  to  keep  the  East/West  balance  from 
^pp*'?f  further  against  NATO  could  be  seen 
by  lioaoow  aa  a  weakening  of  our  collective 
reaolTe.  Itllltarily.  faUure  of  the  aUles  to 
achieve  the  3  percent  goal  wou'd  affect 
equipment  modernization  plans,  delay  im- 
plementatlon  of  the  Long-Term  Defense 
Program  and  result  in  widespread  shortfalls 
In  meeting  NATO  force  goals. 

Tbe  non-lT.S.  NATO  aUles,  as  a  group,  ap- 
pear to  be  shouldering  at  least  their  fair 
share  of  the  NATO  and  Japan  defense 
burden. 

Among  the  non-U.S.  NATO  nations  there 
i^pears  to  be  wide  differences  regarding  the 
amount  of  burden  shared,  with  some  coun- 
tries doing  for  more  than  seems  equitable, 
some  doing  far  less  and  others  falling  In 
between. 

Japan,  the  non-NATO  country  Included  In 
this  report,  ranks  last  or  next  to  last  on  all 
of  the  ratio  measures  surveyed  and,  thus, 
quit*  dearly  appears  to  be  contributing  far 
less  than  Its  share  or  what  It  Is  capable  of 
contributing.  This  validates  our  major  em- 
phasis over  the  last  several  years  on  getting 
the  Japanese  to  Increase  their  defense 
■pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13.  1981] 
Aixjis  RspuaiauLT  RxAjmic  a«;»»iw.|.x  oji 

Rusms    OMram    Srmdimo    3    Pbcsnt 

Tkablt 

(By  Br^ey  Oraham) 
BanasKLB.  May  13.— Overcoming  West  Bn- 
ropean  resistance,  the  Beagan  admlnlstra- 
thm  today  won  a  renewed  commitment  from 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nisation to  increase  their  national  defense 
■pending  by  3  percent  a  year  In  real  terms 
through  1988.  according  to  senior  alliance 


Senior  VS.  Oelmait  officials  claimed  victory 
after  the  first  day  of  a  two-day  meeting  of 
NATO  defense  ministers,  althrough  It  re- 
mained qaastUmable  whether  the  ccHnmlt- 
mants  mad*  today  could  be  honored  In  the 
near  term,  given  the  current  financial  dUB- 
cultlea  of  some  West  European  countries  and 
the  past  dissatisfaction  voiced  by  their  gov- 
•nunants  with  stich  fixed  spending  targets. 
Ttoa  8  percent  figure  U  to  be  in  addition  to 
wliatevar  tba  Inflatlanary  increase  Is. 

UB.  Oefense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Welnber- 
fw.  in  a  nlossd  <um  meeting,  backed  a  call 


for  additional  NATO  q>*ndlng  with  a  dra- 
maUo  presentation  outlining  the  growth  of 
Soviet  conventional  military  might  In  the 
past  decade,  officials  said. 

Allied  officials  said  the  U.S.  team  also  held 
tough  negotiations  on  spending  pledges  for 
NATO's  Infrastructure  program,  which  funds 
basic  military  facilities  In  Europe. 

The  ministers  eventually  compromised  on 
a  ona-yaar  funding  figtire.  West  Oerman 
Minister  Hans  Apel.  who  was  said  by  another 
European  minister  to  have  pushed  hardest 
for  a  loww  spending  figure,  told  reporters 
afterward  that  the  debate  Involved  "hard 
arguing." 

Apel  Is  already  In  political  trouble  In  Bonn 
as  a  result  of  budget  shortfalls.  He  and  Wein- 
berger were  reported  by  aides  to  have  aired 
their  differences  at  a  bilateral  meeting  this 
morning,  although  both  American  and  West 
Oerman  officials  later  played  down  the  degree 
of  disagreement. 

The  arguments  over  spending  refiected  a 
basic  difference  In  priorities  at  the  moment 
between  the  Reagan  administration,  whose 
key  aim  is  to  build  up  defense,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  West  European  governments,  which 
would  prefer  to  get  more  for  existing  defense 
dollars. 

n.S.  officials  played  up  the  Soviet  threat  In 
a  classified  briefing  delivered  by  a  Pentagon 
intelligence  expert.  The  NATO  ministers  re- 
ceived what  a  senior  US.  official  called  "a 
grim  story"  of  Increased  Soviet  conventional 
military  capability. 

American  officials  said  the  briefing  was 
more  extensive  than  that  available  normally 
to  European  governments.  Weinberger  had 
provided  a  similar  briefing  to  NATO  defense 
ministers  on  Moscow's  strategic  capabilities 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Oroup 
last  month. 

Today's  presentation  stressed  advances  in 
Soviet  ground,  air  and  naval  forces,  made 
possible  by  what  US.  officials  described  as 
the  Soviet  Union's  growing  military  indus- 
trial base.  This  was  said  to  Include  134  plants 
now  operating  with  more  than  40  million 
square  yards  of  fioor  space — a  34  percent  In- 
crease since  1970.  according  to  a  US.  official. 

While  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
have  long  outnumbered  NATO's,  the  West 
once  could  count  on  Its  hlgher-qiudlty  weap- 
ons to  offset  Soviet  armaments. 

But  Weinberger  told  the  NATO  meeting 
today  that  this  was  no  longer  true,  U.S.  offi- 
cials said. 

Weinberger  urged  reaffirmation  of  the  3 
percent  annual  growth  figure  asreed  to  by 
NATO  allies  In  1977  to  fimd  a  series  of  long- 
term  NATO  defense  goals  approved  that  year, 
U.S.  officials  said. 

[Prom  tbe  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1981] 

Sttzttki  Sats  He  Dm  Not  Iitvolvx  Jatam  in 

Dxzm  MnjTART  CouicrrMnrr 

(By  William  Chapman) 

TOKTo,  May  la. — Japanese  Prime  Minister 
Zenko  SurukI,  under  pressure  from  domestic 
political  opponents,  today  rejected  sugges- 
tions that  his  meeting  last  wee<c  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  bad  produced  any  significant 
new  military  commitments  by  Japan. 

Anticipating  sharp  questioning  In  Japan's 
parliament,  Suzuki  said  that  tbe  use  of  the 
word  "alliance"  in  a  statement  he  Issued  with 
Reagan  did  not  have  any  military  implica- 
tions. 

He  also  reiterated  a  determination  to  avoid 
any  collective  defense  efforts  despite  an 
agreement  with  Reagan  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  should  establish  an  "appro- 
priate division  of  roles"  In  the  defense  of 
Asian  waters. 

Suzuki's  remarks  contrasted  with  Inter- 
preUtlons  of  the  talks  last  week  by  U.S. 
officials,  who  said  the  summit  had  provided 
a  general  framework  for  negotiating  in- 
creases In  Japan's  military  responsibilities. 


The  Beagan  administration  has  made  It 
clear  that  It  would  lll:e  to  see  Japan  relieve 
U.S.  forces  of  air  and  sea  patrols  in  a  large 
part  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  offlcUU  aald 
they  intended  to  discuss  concrete  pr<:^x>sals 
in  a  mid-June  meeting  of  the  two  countries' 
military  experts. 

The  communique  Issued  by  Beagan  and 
Suzuki  pledged  Japan  to  "even  greater  efforts 
for  improving  its  defense  capabilities."  and 
spoke  of  an  "alliance  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Japan  [that]  Is  built  upon  their 
shared  values  of  democracy  and  liberty." 
Suatikl  told  reporters  in  Washington  that 
Japan  would  provide  limited  patrolling  of 
commercial  sea  lanes  In  tbe  Western  Pacific, 
and  the  Joint  statement  pledged  Japan  to 
picking  up  more  of  the  cost  of  stationing 
U.S.  troops  in  Japan. 

Suzuki's  comments  today  were  made  In  a 
report  to  parliament  on  the  summit  meet- 
ing— which  leftist  politicians  here  have  tried 
to  depict  as  slgnlfjring  a  hawkish  turn  for 
the  government's  policy  on  defense — and 
were  obviously  Intended  to  reassure  parlia- 
ment that  nothing  had  changed. 

Whether  Suzuki's  remarks  in  Washington 
and  tbe  Joint  communique  amount  to  any 
new  commitment  will  not  be  known  until 
the  meetings  between  U.S.  and  Japanese  de- 
fense officials  begin  next  month  in  Honolulu. 

But  the  prime  minister  told  the  parlia- 
ment today  that  defense  preparations  will  be 
made  with  consideration  for  Japan's 
financial  situation  and  the  flow  6f  public 
opinion. 

Both  of  those  factors  would  be  considered 
when  weighing  any  new  departures  in  the 
military  field.  Japan's  Ministry  of  Finance 
has  made  It  clear  It  will  not  permit  any 
major  Increase  In  defense  expenditures  for 
budgetary  reasons,  and  public  opinion  is  op- 
posed to  new  military  adventures. 

Opposition  members  of  parliament  have 
sharply  criticized  the  wording  of  Suzuki's 
speech  and  Joint  statement.  Insisting  that 
they  point  In  the  direction  of  Japan's  remili- 
tarization. 

They  have  seized  on  the  use  of  the  word 
"alliance"  In  tbe  Joint  communique  as  sig- 
nifying an  Intent  to  move  Japan  Into  some 
form  of  military  agreement  with  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Some  elements  of  the  Tokyo  press  also  have 
been  critical.  In  a  sharply  worded  editorial, 
the  Asahi  newspaper  declared  that  the  "U.S.- 
Japan relationship  has  taken  a  great  step 
toward  becomln'^  one  of  military  coopera- 
tion" and  called  the  Washington  summit  a 
turning  point  In  postwar  history. 

Suzuki  today  rejected  those  InterpreU- 
tions.  He  defined  the  word  "alUance"  as  hav- 
ing no  military  Implications  and  said  It 
merely  referred  to  the  common  values  of  a 
free  economy  and  democratic  government 
shared  by  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

The  Reagan-Suzuki  communique  also  bad 
referred  to  a  "division  of  rolee"  between  the 
two  countries,  wording  that  the  antlgovem- 
ment  critics  here  have  taken  to  mean  a  move 
by  Japan  toward  military  cooperation. 

Suzuki  emphasized  today  that,  under  Its 
postwar  constitution.  Japan  cannot  enter 
Into  collective  defense  agreements.  He 
stressed  that  Japan's  role  In  Asia  Is  to  em- 
phasize social  and  economic  progress,  not 
military  measures.  He  also  said  that  Reagan 
had  "showed  an  understanding"  that  Japan's 
defense  preparations  must  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  the  constitution,  which  nom- 
inally prohibits  any  military  preparations 
whatsoever. 
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Foreign  Minister  Masaayoshl  Ito  also  tried 
to  persuade  leaders  to<tay  thnt  nothing  had 
been  changed  by  Suzuki's  Washington  visit, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  the  late  prime  min- 
ister Massayoshl  Ohira  to  orove  It.  He  said 
that  durln»  two  visits  to  Washington,  OhIra 
had  ussd  the  word  "alliance "  to  describe  the 
U.S. -Japanese  relationship. 


Mr.  IXVJN.  Wr.  President,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  said  by  some  in  Japan  who 
contend  that  that  nation's  Constitution 
prevents  further  increases  in  defense  ef- 
forts. 

In  fact,  a  reporter  fnHn  one  of  Japan's 
largest  daily  newspapers,  Sankei,  raised 
this  question  to  me  during  a  recent  in- 
terview. 

I  resjxmded  by  letter,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Recori),  because  I  believe  it  places 
this  issue  in  its  proper  perspective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

CoMMimx  ON  AaiczD  SzavicES, 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  March  12.  1981. 
Mr.  TABtTNoai  Aas, 
Sankei, 

274  National  Press  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Abe:  To  pursue  our  discussion  of 
my  suggestions  as  to  bow  Japan  might  In- 
crease its  contributions  to  our  common  de- 
fense, I  wanted  to  forward  to  you  the  list  I 
mentioned.  Naturally,  such  a  list  cannot  be 
all-inclusive,  but  I  think  It  represents  a  rea- 
sonable list  of  actions  I  think  Japan  could 
seriously  consider  undertaking.  I  believe  all 
of  these  activities  can  be  characterized  le- 
gitimately as  "self-defense"  measures,  and 
thus  acceptable  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tional criteria  you  outlined  during  our  dis- 
cussion. I  must  emphasize,  as  I  did  during 
our  previous  discussion  In  my  office,  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me,  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  to  volunteer  on  my  own  any 
comment  on  how  tbe  Japanese  people  and 
their  government  should  Interpret  their  own 
Constitution. 

As  the  International  chaUenges  to  the 
world's  democratic  nations  grow,  it  becomes 
Increasingly  more  Important  that  tbe  United 
States  and  her  allies  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  withstand  these  chal- 
lenges. In  the  military  sphere,  this  means 
that  all  these  countries  must  Increase  their 
self-defense  efforts  as  appropriate,  and  that 
all  of  them  should  bear  an  equitable  burden 
o.f  this  mutual  security  effort.  As  regards  the 
role  which  Japan  could  play.  I  believe  Japan 
could  make  an  equitable  contribution  to  our 
common  defense  if  she  were  to  achieve  a  real 
capability  to  undertake  her  own  self-defense, 
as  articulated  in  your  government's  own  de- 
fense policy  statements,  during  the  decade  of 
the  IQSOs.  To  achieve  this  capability,  and 
thus  assume  a  much  more  equitable  share  of 
the  defense  burden.  Japan  should  consider 
accomplishing  the  following: 

(1)  greatly  Increase  the  logistics  capabili- 
ties of  the  air,  land  and  maritime  self-de- 
fense forces  to  enable  them  to  support  and 
sustain  themselves  in  combat  for  a  period  of 
at  least  several  months.  Sneclfically,  missiles 
of  all  types  (surface-to-air,  surface-to-sur- 
face and  alr-to-surface),  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  torpedoes,  underwater  mines 
and  other  conventional  ammunition  (artil- 
lery and  small  arms)  need  to  be  procured 
and  stockpiled  In  much  greater  quantities 
than  at  present  for  Japan  to  accomplish 
thU. 

(2)  procure  the  delivery  vehicles — subma- 
rines, minelayers  and  C-130  aircraft — to  be 
ph'p  tn  mine  the  three  "choke  points"  which 
form  the  exits  ft-om  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet :  the  Tsushima,  Soya  and 
Tsugaru  Straits. 

(3)  develop  the  capability,  through  pro- 
curement of  fieet  oilers  and  tanker  aircraft, 
to  refuel  ships  and  aircraft  underway,  and 
thus  support  sustained  combat  operations. 

(4)  develop  modem,  tactical  command, 
control  and  communications  capabilities  In 
all  the  self-defense  forces. 

(5)  expand  the  size  of  the  air  and  maritime 
self-defense  forces  to  enable  them  to  patrol 


and  monitor  aU  tbe  ocean  areas  of  Northeast 
Asia — west  of  Ouam  and  north  of  the  Philip- 
pines. To  accomplish  this,  Japan  would  need 
to  double  the-slze  of  her  maritime  and  air  self 
defense  forces  through  increased  procure- 
ment of  escort  vessels,  destroyer-type  ships 
and  submarines,  and  maritime  patrol  air- 
craft, air  force  interceptors  and  early  warning 
aircraft.  These  increases  would  be  necessary 
above  the  programmed  increases  in  such  ca- 
pabilities already  contained  In  the  1979  BUd- 
Term  Service  Estimate  for  1980-84  and  In  the 
Standard  Defense  Force  Concept  (Boel  Talko) 
of  197S. 

(6)  continue  to  expand  its  contributions 
annually  to  tbe  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  military  construction,  required  to  ade- 
quately support  the  U.S.  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned in  and  near  Japan. 

As  the  American  people,  and  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Ccmgress,  rrepare  to 
Increase  substantially  their  own  self-defense 
efforts,  we  cannot  help  but  call  on  all  our 
allies  to  shoulder  their  fair  shares  of  tbe  In- 
creased mutual  security  burden  imposed  by 
tbe  adventtirism  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  her 
proxies.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Japan  will  respond 
In  a  matuier  commensurate  with  her  position 
as  an  economic  superpower  and  full  member 
of  the  conununlty  of  democratic  nations. 

My  thanks  In  advance  for  this  opportimity 
to  share  my  thoughts  with  you  further. 
Slncertiy, 

Carl  Lcvxn, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  lastly.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  two  major  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  directors  of  the 
four  primary  institutions  for  the  study 
of  international  affairs  in  Great  Britam, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many on  the  issue  of  defense  burden 
sharing  in  NATO. 

Aided  by  experts  and  former  senior 
government  officials  of  these  four  na- 
tions, these  four  directors  authored  a 
valuable  report  on  the  alliance  entitled 
"Western  Secui-ity:  Wliat  Has  CThanged? 
What  Should  Be  Done?" 

Two  of  their  "Principle  Recommenda- 
tions" offer  further  evidence  to  support 
this  Eunendment.  Those  recommenda- 
tions are: 

All  members  of  tbe  Alliance  should  fulfill 
the  1977  pledges  to  increase  real  spending  on 
defense  by  3  percent  per  annum.  The  NATO 
countries  must  continue  the  Long  Term  De- 
fense Program. 

The  main  burden  of  a  rapid  deployment 
force  will  fall  on  the  United  States,  but  the 
Europeans  should  make  some  contribution  in 
terms  of  men  and  n'aterlel  where  this  is  ap- 
propriate and/or  provide  en  route  facilities 
for  the  American  rapid  deployment  force, 
brip  enhance  existing  Western  bases  In  tbe 
area  and,  by  maintaining  their  own  oefense 
expenditures  in  Europe,  permit  some  Ameri- 
can resources  to  be  released  for  tbe  Middle 
East. 

I  commend  to  all  of  my  colleagues  the 
full  text  of  this  thoughtful  report,  which 
was  written  by  Winston  Lord,  president 
of  the  prestigious  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in  the  United  States,  Karl  Kaiser, 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  of  the 
German  Society  for  Foreign  Policy,  Bonn, 
West  CJermany;  David  Watt,  director. 
Royal  Institute  of  International  AQ^airs, 
London,  England;  and  Thierry  deMont- 
brial,  director,  French  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations,  Paris,  France. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  send  a  signal  to  our 
allies  that  we  expect  them  to  Uve  up  to 
their  commitments  to  the  mutual  de- 


fense. Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
send  such  a  signal  "loud  and  clear." 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  although  I 
certainly  agree  with  and  support  his 
objective. 

We  all  would  like  to  see  tbe  Europeans 
live  up  to  the  3-percent  commitment. 

I  note  that  some  degree  of  success  has 
been  achieved  in  Euroipe  Ld  the  last  few 
days  by  our  Secretary  of  Defense.  An 
article  in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
reads: 

Overcoming  West  European  resistance,  the 
Reagan  administration  tolay  won  a  renewed 
commitment  from  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  Increase  tbe 
national  defense  spending  by  3  percent  per 
year  In  real  terms  through  1968. 

So  I  commend  Secretary  Weinberger 
for  his  work  there  and  I  know  that  he 
achieved  that  agreement  in  the  face  <rf 
some  rather  substantial  oppositon  by 
certain  of  the  NATO  countries. 

I  think  that  we  must  insist  on  that 
increased  contribution.  I  for  one  would 
like  to  get  away  from  the  percentage 
business.  If  we  could  meet  our  require- 
ments with  2  percent,  fine.  If  it  requires 
4  or  5  percent,  we  should  go  to  4  or  5 
percent.  The  percentage  should  actually 
be  driven  by  the  requirement,  and  we 
should  not  just  simply  be  satisfied  with 
the  established  percentage  and  say  that 
it  will  do  the  job. 

Of  course,  about  the  only  benchmark 
that  we  have  at  this  point  is  an  fu-bitrary 
percentage  figure. 

I  point  out  there  are  domestic  difficul- 
ties in  Western  Europe.  When  they  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  any  percent- 
age, it  is  in  fact  an  increase  in  what  they 
spend  in  the  United  States  stoce  we  do 
sell  mwe  in  the  way  of  systems  to  West 
European  nations  than  they  sell  to  us. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  American  equip- 
ment tliat  is  purchased  by  these  coun- 
tries and  when  they  are  concerned  about 
growing  trade  imbalances,  they,  of 
course,  are  less  likely  to  view  kindly  the 
idea  of  offshore  procurement  of  any- 
tliing,  much  less  defense  items. 

However,  tliat  does  not  excuse  our 
allies  from  failure  to  Uve  up  to  their 
commitments,  and  I  hope  they  will  Uve 
up  to  their  commitments.  I  think  that 
this  administration  is  moving  to  estab- 
lish a  leadership  position  and  through 
the  normal  diplomatic  channels  to  en- 
courage our  allies  to  increase  their  de- 
fense contributions.  I  hope  they  will  do 
so. 

I  am  concerned  that  an  amendment 
of  this  kind  might  be  counterproductive 
because  it  might  be  used  actually  by  the 
opponents  in  Western  Europe  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  to  bludgeon 
their  governments  which  may  favor  such 
spending. 

We  have  to  understand  the  internal 
political  situations  in  these  countries. 
There  are  a  lot  of  European  poUtical 
leaders  who  are  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  who  are  very  dedi- 
cated to  the  idea  of  defense  spending  in- 
creases, but  they  do  face  problems  from 
particularly  the  social  democratic  left  in 
Western  Europe.  If  the  United  States 
gets  too  heavyhanded,  it  could  conceiv- 
ably be  a  poUtical  embarrassment  to 
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jwlltlcri  leaden  who  are  friendly  to  us 
and  want  to  meet  these  objectives. 

So  that  is  about  all  the  comment  I 
have  on  this  matter. 

Again  I  say,  although  I  oppose  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  objective  that  has  been  set  lorth  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EACHJrrON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

I  know  he  Is  sensitive  to  this  Issue,  and 
I  appreciate  the  sensitivities  insofar  as 
our  allies  are  concerned. 

I  take  his  word  to  mean  that  he.  as 
chairman  of  ttie  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, wiU  continue  to  monitor  this  sit- 
uation and  do  all  that  Is  within  his  power 
to  see  to  It  that  all  of  our  allies  do  live 
up  to  their  responsibility  to  share  the 
burdens.  There  Is  already  language  in 
the  bill  that  requires  reporting  on  behalf 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Congress,  and  I  hope  he  will 
use  his  unique  vantage  point  as  chair- 
man to  not  only  receive  those  reports  but 
to  as  best  he  can  as  one  Member  of  this 
body  continue  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
the  administration  to.  in  turn,  keep  the 
pressure  on  our  allies  to  share  the  bur- 
den. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  can  be  assured  of 
that.  In  fact,  the  committee,  as  he  has 
noted,  has  expressed  its  interest  In  moni- 
toring allied  defense  spending.  I  might 
also  note  that  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee in  my  private  conversations  with 
leading  political  figures  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, defense  ministers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  prime  ministers,  I  have 
pushed  this  point  with  them.  I  have  also 
used  whatever  public  fonuns  have  been 
available  to  me  in  Western  Europe  to  em- 
phasize that  we  expect  our  allies  to  do 
more.  So  I  can  give  a  personal  commit- 
ment and  a  committee  commitment  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  we  will  continue  to  pursue  the 
matter. 

>fr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President,  one  point  further: 

The  Senator  did  refer  to  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
article  in  fuU. 

There  behig  no  ob'ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 
as  follows: 

Aixm  Rkfobiiult  RKAmaM  AcazsMEirr  on 

RAiaiita  DUKtat  SPXKDnto  3  Pxscnrr  Tsaklt 

(By  Bradley  Oraluun) 

KtTMBLS.  Mmy  13. — Orercomlng  Wert 
Buropetui  resistance,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion today  won  a  renewed  conunltment  from 
nMinbera  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nlaaUon  to  Increase  their  national  defense 
•pending  by  3  percent  a  year  In  real  terms 
through  1988,  according  to  senior  alliance 
oOelals. 

Senior  U.S.  defense  officials  claimed  victory 
after  the  first  day  of  a  two-day  meeting  of 
NATO  defense  ministers,  although  it  re- 
mained questionable  whether  the  commit- 
ments made  today  could  be  honored  In  the 
near  term,  given  the  current  financial  diffi- 
culties of  some  West  European  countries  and 
the  past  dissatisfaction  voiced  by  their  gov- 
ernments with  such  fixed  spendlne  targets. 
The  3  percent  fimire  Is  to  be  in  addition  to 
whatever  the  Infiatlonary  Increase  Is 


U.a  Defense  Secretary  CMpar  W.  Wein- 
berger, In  a  cloeed-door  meeting,  backed  a 
call  for  addlUonal  NATO  spending  with  a 
dramatic  presentation  outlining  the  growth 
of  Soviet  conventional  military  might  in  the 
past  decade,  officials  said. 

Allied  officials  said  the  U.S.  team  also  held 
tough  negotiations  on  spending  pledges  for 
NATO'S  Infrastructure  program,  which  funds 
basic  military  facilities  In  Europe. 

The  ministers  eventually  compromised  on 
a  one-year  funding  figure.  West  Oerman  De- 
fense Minister  Hans  Apel,  who  was  said  by 
another  European  minister  to  have  pushed 
hardest  for  a  lower  spending  figure,  told  re- 
porters afterward  that  the  debate  Involved 
"bard  arguing." 

Apel  Is  already  In  political  trouble  In  Bonn 
OS  a  result  of  budget  shortfalls.  He  and  Wein- 
berger were  reported  by  aides  to  have  agreed 
their  differences  at  a  bilateral  meeting  this 
morning,  although  both  American  and  West 
Oerman  officials  later  played  down  the  degree 
of  disagreement. 

The  arguments  over  spending  refiected  a 
basic  difference  In  priorities  at  the  moment 
between  the  Reagan  administration,  whoee 
key  aim  Is  to  build  up  defense,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  We3t  European  governments,  which 
would  prefer  to  get  more  for  existing  defense 
dollars. 

U.S.  officials  played  up  the  Soviet  threat 
In  a  classified  briefing  delivered  by  a  Penta- 
gon Intelligence  expert.  The  NATO  ministers 
re:»lved  what  a  senior  US.  official  called 
"a  grim  story"  of  Increased  Soviet  conven- 
tional military  capability. 

American  officials  said  the  briefing  was 
more  extensive  than  that  available  normally 
to  European  governments.  Weinberger  had 
provided  a  similar  briefing  to  NATO  defense 
ministers  on  Moscow's  strategic  capabilities 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Nuclear  Planning  Oroup 
last  month. 

Today's  presentation  stressed  advances  In 
Soviet  ground,  sir  and  naval  forces,  made 
possible  by  what  U.S.  officials  described  as 
the  Soviet  Union's  growing  military  Indus- 
trial base  This  was  said  to  Include  134  planu 
now  operating  with  more  than  40  million 
square  yards  of  floor  space — a  34  percent  in- 
crease since  1970,  according  to  a  U.S.  official. 

While  Warsaw  Pact  conventional  forces 
have  long  outnumbered  NATO's  the  West 
once  could  count  on  lU  higher-quality  weap- 
ons to  offset  Soviet  armaments. 

But  Weinberger  told  the  NATO  meeting 
today  that  this  was  no  longer  true.  U.S. 
officials  said. 

Weinberger  urged  reaffirmation  of  the  3 
percent  annual  growth  figure  agreed  to  by 
NATO  allies  In  1977  to  fund  a  series  of  long- 
term  NATO  defense  goals  approved  that  year, 
U.S.  officials  said. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4S 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
that  ma?  be  expended  In  fiscal  year  1982 
for  operations  and  maintenance) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  48  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  LETHf). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Peix.  and  Mr 
ExoN,  proposes  amendment  numbered  48. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bUl  Insert 

a  new  section  as  follows: 

RDucnoif    XM    rTTms    that    mat    be    au- 

THOaXXEB     IH    nsCAL     TBAB     l>sa     FOS     CSB- 
TAIN    POI 


Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  total  auiount  author- 
ized by  this  Act  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  operations  and 
maintenance  for  fiscal  year  1983  Is  reduced 
by  SJOCOOO.OOO.  such  reauctlon  to  be  made 
In  the  accounu  for  mUltary  base  support 
activities,  management  of  consumable  sup- 
plies utUlaed  by  the  military  departments, 
management  of  aircraft  depot  maintenance 
actlvlues,  management  of  separate  military 
air  and  sea  traffic  and  transportation  activi- 
ties, and  management  and  operations  of 
wholesale  and  retail  parts  Inventories  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  specify  the  accounts  which 
will  be  reduced  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  subsection  and  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction In  each  such  account. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  not  more  than  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
setting  forth  (1)  a  firm  plan  of  Implemen- 
tation for  achieving  the  reduction  In  fiscal 
year  1983  required  by  subsection  (a)  and 
specifying  which  accounts  will  be  reduced 
and  the  amount  of  the  reduction  In  each 
account,  and  (3)  an  estimate  of  the  savings 
available  In  fiscal  years  1983  through  1988 
In  such  accounts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  LEVIN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  the  imderstandin« 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  there 
is  a  IV^-hour  time  agreement  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  hour 
and  a  h<>lf  w<U  be  reserved. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Equallv  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  tb«> 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  my 
understanding  also.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HrTii) .  The  Penators  are  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment Is  offered  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Eagletom.  Pill.  Exoh,  Riegle. 
and  Hattold. 

The  am«>ndment  would  delete  a  total 
of  ^200  million  in  management  and  ad- 
ministrative economies  to  achieve  sav- 
ings .such  as  those  recommended  bv  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  House 
ADorcHfltlons  Committee,  the  National 
Coneervatlve  Foundation,  and  the  House 
Repu>'lican  Study  Committee.  This 
amendment  is  stron«'lv  endorsed  by  the 
National  Taxpavers  Union. 

Our  amendment  encompasses  savings 
recosnized  as  possible  by  the  Deo'^rt- 
ment  of  nef«»nse,  or  at  least  portions 
thereof,  and  r<vo'?nlzed  as  desirable  by 
at  least  one  militarv  service,  the  Navy. 
and  I  will  elaborate  on  that  in  a  moment 
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as  I  describe  the  specifics  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  reductions  embodied  in  our 
amendment  would  be  specifically  "tar- 
geted" in  the  nonessential  and  duidica- 
tlve  management  and  administrative 
support  functions  which  represent  the 
"fat"  in  any  departmental  budget,  espe- 
cially one  as  large  as  that  of  DOD. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
amendment  is  not  an  undistributed, 
across-the-board  reduction  in  the  sinew 
and  bone  of  DOD's  Operations  and 
Maintenance  accounts.  Those  accounts 
are  the  very  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  military 
capability  which  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  wrongly  underfimded 
in  the  past  and  to  which  this  bill  cor- 
rectly adds  significant  sums  to  pay  for 
such  past  neglect. 

This  amendment  does  not  alfect  the 
increases  in  such  readiness-related  items 
as  spare  parts,  aircraft  engine  spares, 
war  reserve  stockpiles,  depot  level  main- 
tenance, battalion  training  days,  ship 
steaming  days  and  aircraft  flying  hours 
that  were  made  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  These  Increases  are  long- 
overdue  and  the  Committee  should  be 
applauded  tor  recognizing  these  defi- 
ciencies and  authorizing  the  remedies  to 
them.  In  particular.  Senator  Humphrey. 
the  chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, should  be  applauded  for  his 
leadership  in  this  regard.  As  a  member 
of  our  Armed  Service  Committee,  and 
that  subcommittee,  I  fully  supported 
such  remedies. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment 
makes  a  particular  effort  to  protect  these 
readiness-related  accounts  from  being 
affected  by  the  amendment.  The  ways  it 
does  that  is  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  within  90  days  of  enactment 
of  this  authorization  bill,  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  detailed  plan  for  implement- 
ing this  reduction. 

Congress  will  have  full  opportunity 
to  determine  in  advance  how  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes  to  achieve 
these  savings  and  whether  the  Depart- 
ment is  attempting  to  ignore  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  his  amendment  through 
reductions  in  the  readiness  accounts  to 
which  we  have  added  significant  sums 
and  which  we  intend  to  protect  and 
which  this  amendment  Intends  to 
protect. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Senate,  our 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  Uie  appropri- 
ate House  committees  can,  when  armed 
with  those  reports,  commimicate  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  any  objection 
to  anv  reduction  in  those  O.  Ii  M.  ac- 
counts which  violate  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment. 

The  burden  of  oversight  win  be  on  us. 
and  under  this  amendment  we  will  have 
the  means  to  insure  that  the  $200  million 
in  waste  is  eliminated,  not  $200  million 
in  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  there  is 
such  waste  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  in  other  Government  depart- 
ments. President  Reagan's  own  budget- 
cutter,  David  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  stated 
to   a    congressional    committee   just   2 


weeks  ago  why  there  are  so  few  savings 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  He 
sold: 

niere  is  so  much  waste  in  the  Defense 
Department  it  has  taken  us  longer  to  figure 
It  out. 

niose  are  David  Stockman's  words, 
and  I  think  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
country  should  listen.  "Th»e  is  so  much 
waste  in  the  Defmse  Department,"  Da- 
vid Stockman  said,  that  "it  has  taken  us 
laotiec  to  flgiire  It  out,"  and  that  is  why 
they  did  not  achieve  the  savings  proposed 
by  my  amendment  in  this  year's  budget. 

All  the  prodefense  groups  I  have  cited 
here  as  recommending  savings  such  as 
those  targeted  in  my  amendment  have 
documented  at  length  that  waste  exists 
In  these  areas. 

The  failure  to  accept  these  savings  will 
be  particularly  difficult  and  particularly 
unwise  a  few  short  months  after  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  resoundingly  dem- 
onstrated at  the  polls  that  they  have  lost 
their  patience  with  "business-as-usual" 
as  far  as  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies wasting  their  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars are  concerned. 

The  committee's  rejection  of  these 
modest  and  militarily  justifiable  savings, 
so  modest  as  to  constitute  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  defense 
budget,  assumes  that  the  American  tax- 
payers want  to  cut  waste  and  make  re- 
sultant savings  everywhere  but  in  de- 
fense. It  assumes  that  the  American 
taxpayers  adopt  a  double  standard,  one 
for  waste  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
one  for  waste  everywhere  else  in  the 
Government.  In  fact,  the  public  opinion 
p<dls  show  no  such  exception  for  defense. 
Taxpayers  want  to  cut  duplication  and 
make  savings  anywhere  and  everywhere 
they  can,  including  the  Pentagon. 

This  amendment  makes  savings  in  five 
small  areas  of  the  defense  budget  where 
we  would  not  be  hurting  our  miUtary 
preparedness  one  iota. 

First,  the  amendment  would  delete  un- 
necessary funding  for  redundant  support 
services  such  as  janitorial  services, 
printing  services,  photographic  services, 
and  clerks  at  military  bases  near  each 
other.  It  would  not  consolidate  such 
bases.  It  would  just  reduce  the  redun- 
dant overhead  and  other  unnecessary 
duplications  in  the  support  functions  at 
those  bases. 

The  GAO  has  strongly  recommended 
that  this  action  be  taken. 

Second.  th*s  amendment  would  reduce 
funding  for  overlapping  management  of 
consumable  supplies  used  by  all  services. 
It  would  not  affect  the  weapons  svstem 
critical  items  unique  for  each  service. 

It  would  affect  the  items  which  are 
common  to  the  services  and  where  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  our  readiness  by 
such  consolidation  of  management.  It  is 
onlv  the  overlap  «n  the  management  of 
consumable  supplies  wh'ch  the  GAO 
points  to  and  which  this  amendment 
would  eliminate. 

The  Navy  hns  stated  its  suoport  of 
further  conso'idation  of  its  nonweaoons 
systems  crit'cni  s"Dnlv  funct'ors  w'th 
the  Defense  Loi?istics  Agencv.  anof'er 
efficiency  wh*ch  is  contained  in  this  $200 
minion  reduction. 


The  record  for  our  Preparedness  Sub- 
cranmittee  on  March  9,  1981,  shows  the 
Navy  saying  the  followhig: 

We  support  further  progress  In  the  trans- 
fer of  selected  consumables  to  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  and  beUeve  that  the  ma- 
jority of  369,000  of  Navy's  630.000  consumable 
Items  are  not  "weapons  systems  critical" 
and  are  candidates  for  transfer. 

That  is  What  the  Navy  said  about  the 
kind  of  savings  which  would  be  made  by 
this  amendment. 

The  Defense  Audit  Agency  has  verified 
savings  from  such  transfer  from  all  serv- 
ices, and  that  such  savings  would  be 
made  by  the  additional  transfer  that  we 
are  proposing. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  elim- 
inate duplication  in  the  management  of 
aircraft  depot  maintenance  activities.  It 
would  not  force  consolidation  of  the 
activities  themselves.  Now.  the  DOD  has 
acknowledged  that  savings  are  possible 
by  establishing  a  single  manager  for 
aeronautical  depot  maintenance.  It  al- 
ready is  developing  a  specific,  feasible 
proposal  for  such  managerial  consolida- 
tion, and  that  proposal  will  be  ready  by 
June  22  of  this  year. 

The  DOD  memorandum  to  the  service 
Secretaries  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  states  that: 

OAO  appears  to  be  correct  that  economies 
can  be  achieved  by  assignment  of  this  re- 
sponsibiuty  to  a  single  manager.  Benefits 
would  Include  reduction  In  overhead  costs, 
developing  common  management  Informa- 
tion systems,  elimination  of  unneeded  excess 
capacity. 

Now  that  is  the  IX>D  memorandum 
speaking  back  when  we  asked  them,  and 
they  agreed  that  the  GAO  appears  to  be 
correct  on  this  economy  No.  3  we  are  now 
discussing. 

Ectmomy  No.  4  on  this  target  list  of 
economies  totaling  $200  mllUon  in  the 
amendment  would  eliminate  funding  for 
unnecessary  management  and  duplica- 
tive purchases  in  the  operations  of  the 
parts  inventories  of  DOD  where  the  GAO 
has  documented  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  to  buy  parts  already  on 
hand  but  unmonitored  in  the  supply 
system. 

These  savings  would  come  from  the 
services  making  fuller  use  of  wholesale 
and  retail  parts  inventories.  The  GAO 
determined  that  the  Navy  was  wasting 
money  repairing  components  in  shipyard 
shops  as  opposed  to  replacing  them  with 
parts  available  from  their  own  supply 
syston.  and  that  a  Navy  policy  change 
that  was  proposed  in  1973  to  avoid  such 
waste  has  never  been  implemented.  The 
Navy  acknowledged  to  our  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  m  response  to  my  ques- 
tioning, that  it  is  8  years  late  in  imple- 
menting the  regulations  for  this  change, 
a  change,  again,  which  is  strongly  re- 
commended by  GAO. 

Let  me  read  just  a  portion  of  the  GAO 
report  on  the  savings  to  which  I  am  now 
referring.  First,  they  note: 

A  report  was  Issued  in  1977  that  showed 
that  the  Air  Force  was  spending  unnecessary 
millions  of  dollars  for  re*>alr  parts  when  more 
than  sufficient  quantities  were  already  avail- 
able. We  first  reported  this  finding  In  1984, 
and  the  Air  Force  Audit  Agency  has  re- 
peatedly confirmed  that  mUUons  of  doUars 
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o«n  b*  munA  U  ApproprUto  UiMntory  nwn- 
•(•ment  U  kppUwL 

In  January  1979  the  OAO  wrote  In  a 
similar  study: 

W*  raported  that  the  Army  could  wt* 
■oma  918  mllUon  by  ualng  serTlc«*blo  parta 
wtUeh  were  than  tn  overatock,  Inataad  of  r»- 
palrlng  them,  baaad  on  taata  conductad  at 
juat  two  Army  dapota. 

The  OAO  writes  in  a  rejMrt  Issued  in 
June  1980  on  shipyard  inventories  that: 

Parta  valuad  at  $5.3  million  had  been  pur- 
chaaad  by  tha  Nary  wbUe  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  had  111  million  of  tdenUcal 
ttama  axoeaa  to  Ita  need. 

This  waste  Is  the  target  of  the  fourth 
part  of  my  amendment. 

The  fifth  portion  of  this  targeted 
amendment  would  eliminate  funding  for 
the  duidicatlve  management  of  separate 
military  air  and  sea  traffic  and  trans- 
portation activities.  This  reduction  was 
recommended  by  two  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  studies,  a  DOD  study, 
and  the  GAO,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  conference  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  IX>D  Appropria- 
tions Act. 

That  report  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Tha  conferaaa  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  must  move  espedl- 
tloualy  In  the  direction  of  establishing  a  uni- 
fied military  trafflc  management  agency  or 
command.  The  creation  of  such  a  command 
waa  laoommended  by  the  OAO.  two  studies 
by  the  Surreya  and  Tnvestlgatlons  staff  of  the 
Hbuaa  Appropriations  Committee,  and  moat 
raoantly  by  a  contractor  hired  by  the  DOD 
to  study  the  organization  of  transoortatlon 
and  traffic  management  within  the  DOD.  The 
need  for  such  an  organization  has  been 
recognised  for  at  leaat  a  decade.  Study  after 
study  during  the  past  10  years  has  reTall- 
dated  the  need.  The  confereea  believe  that 
further  studies  are  not  required  and  that 
ODD  should  submit  a  plan  for  the  creation 
of  such  an  organisation  by  May  1.  1981. 

l*t  me  emphasize  these  words:  "the 
conferees"— and  that  includes  the  Sen- 
ate conferees— "believe  that  further 
studies  are  not  reaulred  and  that  the 
DOD  should  submit  a  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  orgHnizaticm  by  May  1. 
1981." 

In  fact,  the  plan  which  was  required 
by  that  conference  reoort  by  May  1  has 
not  vet  been  submitted. 

The  military  servlc«»s  and  the  Defense 
Deoartment  have  aclmowledtred  poten- 
tial aaTinn  through  consolidations  of 
manavement.  support,  and  maint*>"iipc»» 
activities.  They  have  done  it  throueh 
participation  in  otatrolng  voluntary  pro- 
grams. The  OAO  believes  that  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  pnxjram  prevents 
further  savings.  Prooosed  reductions 
wotild  be  further  incentive  for  DOD  to 
achieve  the  savings  wh'ch  hnve  been 
outUned.  It  would  be  further  incentive 
to  the  kind  of  reforms  that  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  those  savings. 

Mr.  President,  some  are  going  to  argue 
against  this  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  these  savings  cannot  be  achieved 
m  fiscal  year  1982.  That  win  be  the  argu- 
ment. Tliey  will  argue  that  it  takes  time 
to  imidement  these  changes  and  that 
indeed,  it  m'ght  even  cost  monev  to 
eventuaDv  save  money.  Thev  will  con- 
tend tlwt  the  DOD  has  said  it  cannot 
accomplish  even  this  small  amount  of 


savings  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Tliey  will 
argue  that  the  DOD  must  study  these 
suggested  efSdendes  to  be  sure  that 
readiness  is  not  impaired  by  their 
implementation. 

The  OAO  has  fuuwered  these  conten- 
tions. They  responded  to  these  argu- 
ments in  a  letter  to  me  dated  April  24. 
1981.  The  OAO  stated  in  that  letter: 

Thla  la  often  a  taiae  argument  whloh  de- 
laya  long-overdue  actions.  We  feel  that  an- 
other 1300  to  $300  million  In  coat  reductions 
can  be  achieved  in  FT  1983  over  and  above 
the  aiOO  million  In  the  Secretary's  plan.  .  .  . 

The  action  needed  la  a  dedalon  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  move  ahead  aggreaalvely  on  plan-> 
nlng  for  the  Implementation  of  such  actions 
where  they  are  clearly  coat  effective.  Includ- 
ing pilot  tests  where  neceaaary.  To  delay 
action  plans  pending  further  studies  will. 
In  our  opinion,  become  an  excuse  for  no 
action  as  It  has  In  past  years.  .  .  . 

We  estimate  that  ultimate  savings  from 
these  actions  may  reach  S3.6  billion  over  five 
years,  and  have  eatlmatad  possible  savings  In 
the  first  two  years  of  8700  million.  It  Is  our 
best  Judgment  that  as  much  as  saoo  mXUlon 
might  be  realized  In  FT  1983  If  high  priority 
Is  given  to  planning  and  InltUtlng  acUons 
over  the  next  six  months:  but  time  Is  of 
the  essence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Naticmal  Taxpayers 
Union — certainly  no  antidefense  orga- 
nization bent  on  reducing  readiness — is 
even  more  blunt.  In  Its  letter  to  me  which 
supports  this  amendment,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  writes  the  following: 

Hie  OAO  has  documented  that  these  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
way  to  force  bureaucracies  to  make  economlea 
is  to  reduce  spending  in  the  areas  where 
waste  exists.  By  reducing  spending  in  nar- 
rowly targeted  areas  where  waste  has  been 
identified,  this  amendment  would  force  the 
Defense  Department  to  Implement  these 
economlea. 

Congress  should  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  reduce  wasteful  spending.  The 
amendment  would  do  nothing  to  erode  our 
defense  capability,  but  it  would  save  tax- 
payers 8300  million— equivalent  to  the  total 
personal  Income  tax  bill  for  75,000  typical 
American  families.  That's  more  than  all  the 
federal  personal  income  tax  collections  from 
the  cities  of  either  Flint,  Orand  Rapids,  or 
Lansing. 

Although  your  amendment  would  only 
scratch  the  surface  on  waste  in  the  Defense 
Department,  it  is  a  start.  An  the  Senate  con- 
siders this  modest  proposal  to  reduce  waste 
and  duplication  In  the  Defense  Department 
we  hope  it  win  consider  the  mesaa^  it  will 
send  to  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
American  public.  If  the  proposal  Is  defeated. 
Defense  Department  managers  would  logi- 
cally conclude  that  Congress  oaree  little 
about  waste  In  their  area. 

If  the  amendment  in  approved,  it  wUl  be 
an  Important  indication  that  Conirreaa  has 
an  interest  in  r»^ucln«  waste  and  inefficien- 
cies in  military  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  which  I  received  late 
yesterday,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  ob.fectlon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Taxpatibb  TJmoit. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Cau.  Lxvin. 
United  States  Senate. 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  ScNAToa  Levn»:  The  National  Tax- 
payers    Union     supports     the     amendment 


offered  by  you  and  Senator  Thomaa  Bagla- 
ton  to  S.  816.  the  Fiscal  Tear  1983  Dafaaaa 
Authorization  Act.  whloh  would  delete  8300 
million  to  force  budget  savlnga  that  could 
and  should  be  made. 

The  OAO  has  documented  that  these  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
way  to  force  bureaucraclea  to  make  econ- 
omies is  to  reduce  spending  in  the  areas 
where  waste  exists.  By  reducing  spending  in 
narrowly  targeted  areas  whera  waste  has 
been  identified,  thla  amendment  would 
force  the  Defense  Department  to  Imple- 
ment these  economlea. 

Congress  should  take  advantage  of  thla 
opportunity  to  reduce  wasteful  spending. 
The  amendment  would  do  nothing  to  erode 
our  defense  capability,  but  It  would  save 
Uxpayers  8300  mUllon — equivalent  to  the 
total  personal  Income  tax  bill  for  76,000 
typical  American  families.  That's  more  than 
all  the  federal  personal  Income  tax  collec- 
tions from  the  cities  of  either  Flint,  Orand 
Rapids,  or  Lansing 

Although  your  amendment  would  only 
scratch  the  surface  on  waste  in  the  Defense 
Department,  it  is  a  start.  As  the  Senate  con- 
siders thla  modest  proposal  to  reduce  waste 
and  duplication  in  the  Defense  Department, 
we  hope  It  wUl  consider  the  message  it  will 
send  to  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
American  public.  If  the  proposal  is  defeated. 
Defense  Department  managers  would  logi- 
cally conclude  that  Congress  cares  little 
about  waste  in  their  iu«a. 

If  the  amendment  is  approved.  It  will  be 
an  important  Indication  that  Congress  has 
an    Interest   in   reducing   waate   and   ineffi- 
ciencies In  military  programs. 
Sincerely, 

DAVm    KXATIMG, 

Director  of  Legislative  Policy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  the  Pentagon  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — cspeciaUy  about  savings 
which  have  been  ignored  for  8  yetu^  by 
one  service,  in  one  Instance,  and  in  an- 
other have  already  been  mandated  by 
Congress  last  year  but  are  being  ignored 
now  by  the  DOD. 

In  telling  us  they  wanted  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  and  improved  military 
forces,  our  constituents  demonstrated 
they  knew  the  difference  between  in- 
creased defense  spending  and  increased 
defense  capabilities. 

The  House  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee, in  rec(xnmending  savings  of  about 
$1S  billion  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense last  August,  demonstrated  it  knew 
the  difference.  It  wrote: 

Since  most  of  the  recommendations  are 
related  to  continuing  operational  procedures, 
implementation  would  produce  substantial 
and  continuing  annual  savings. 

Many,  if  not  all.  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  are  included  in  this  amend- 
ment that  we  are  now  offering  are 
included  in  the  House  Republican  Study 
Committee  "special  report"  of  August  22, 
1980. 

Congress  also  should  make  the  dis- 
tinction which  our  constituents  make,  or 
else  the  new  consensus  of  support  for 
needed  military  improvement  will  fade 
away. 

We  should  always  understand  the 
difference  between  increased  defense 
spending,  which  we  need,  and  increased 
defense  capabilities,  which  we  need,  be- 
tween that,  on  the  one  hand,  and  waste 
in  the  Defense  Department,  which  we 


do  not  need  any  more  than  we  need 
waste  in  any  other  department. 

As  Congress  this  year  approves  sub- 
stantial increases  In  defense  spending, 
it  must  prove  to  the  American  public — 
and  to  DOD  and  the  armed  services — 
that  it  is  committed  to  AHminftting  waste 
and  inefficiencies  in  military  programs. 
Our  amendment  provides  Congress  the 
legislative  vehicle  to  underscore  this 
commitment 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ooa- 
TON) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  begin  by 
thanking  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Michigan  for  his  kind  remarks.  We  have 
shared  responsibilities  in  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  now  for  several  months. 
It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  work  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom line.  The  efficiencies  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  implement  in 
fiscal  1982  cannot  be  implemented  in 
fiscal  1982  and,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intent  of  the  amendment,  the  ef- 
fects will  be  to  reduce  by  $200  million 
the  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
count, which  more  than  any  other  ac- 
count in  the  entire  defense  budget  has 
the  greatest  impact  upon  readiness.  This 
deletion  of  $200  million  comes  in  a  year 
in  which  unprecedented  attention  is  be- 
ing given  to  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  and 
the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  tiiat  area. 

I  will  come  back  to  this  matter,  Mr. 
President,  of  whether  or  not  the  efficien- 
cies can  be  implemented  in  1982,  but  I 
would,  at  this  time,  change  the  focus  to 
something  broader. 

Mr.  President,  fiscal  year  1982  marks 
the  first  year  that  operation  and  main- 
tenance funding  has  required  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Because  O.  ft  M.  funding  has 
such  a  significant  impact  on  the  readi- 
ness of  our  forces,  oversight  fCH*  O.  ft  M. 
funding  was  assigned  to  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee.  As  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  I  can  confirm  for  my  col- 
leagues that  their  suspicions  concerning 
a  lack  of  attention  to  O.  ft  M.  funding 
was  well-foimded. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee confirmed  that  while  adequate 
O.  ft  M.  funding  is  vital  to  successful 
execution  of  the  defense  budget  and 
overall  force  capability,  it  is  also  the 
O.  ft  M.  accounts  that  are  most  flexible 
and  therefore  subject  to  alteration 
within  both  the  planning  and  executlm 
ptiases  of  the  budget.  Thus,  chronic 
imderfunding  continual  adjustments, 
and  unorogramed  operational  require- 
ments have  typically  imdermined  ade- 
quate funding  for  necessary  spares  and 
maintenance  activities.  This  pattern  of 
spending  has  produced  a  steady  decline 
in  the  material  readiness  of  our  forces, 
and  a  visible  deterioration  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  in  which  civilians  and 
soldiers  work  and  live. 


I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that 
there  is  a  growing  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  that  O.  ft  M.  funding  makes 
to  our  total  defense  effort.  O.  ft  M.  fund- 
ing has  been  correctly  described  as  the 
"glue"  which  holds  together  the  various 
otner  portions  of  the  dexense  buaget. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  summary  of  what 
O.  ft  M.  funding  supports  for  Just  one 
aervloe:  for  example,  the  Air  Force. 

An  overview  of  the  Air  Force  shows 
that: 

Air  Force  O.  ft  M.  supports  3,000  in- 
stallations. 253  major  squadrons,  8,700 
aircraft.  2.7  million  flying  hours.  501 
million  square  feet  of  buildings,  and  52 
million  acres  of  airfield  pavement — all 
at  a  replacement  value  of  $92  billion. 

The  50  percent  of  O.  ft  M.  costs  are 
fixed— civilian  pay,  utilities,  certain 
transportation,  contractor-operated  in- 
stallations; and  an  additional  35  per- 
cent is  uncontrollable — such  as  alert  or 
other  policy  decisions  leased  on  security, 
and  minimum  training  and  mainte- 
nance support. 

About  35  percent  of  the  Air  Force 
O.  ft  M.  budget  goes  to  direct  support  of 
flying  operations;  including  all  fuel, 
most  of  the  depot  maintenance,  and  one- 
third  of  supplies. 

The  amended  O.  ft  M.  budget  con- 
tained in  S.  815  will,  if  approved,  mark 
the  first  time  in  several  years  ttiat  the 
basic  annual  operating  costs  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  fully  funded. 
This  means  that  we  will  purchase  sui- 
flcient  spare  parts  for  peacetime  (^lera- 
tions  to  avoid  dipping  into  war  reserves; 
that  depot  ret>air  facilities  will  be  suf- 
ficiently manned  with  civilian  techni- 
cians to  minimize  caimibalization  of  air- 
craft; and  that  the  backlog  of  facility 
maintenance  and  rei>air  will  not  in- 
crease, and  in  some  cases  may  even  de- 
crease, during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Our  desire  to  see  these  types  of  activ- 
ities fully  funded,  and  to  improve  readi- 
ness in  areas  usually  neglected  in  the 
budget  process,  led  the  committee  to 
make  its  largest  increases  in  the  O.  ft  M. 
accounts.  The  cwnmittee  increase  of  $292 
million  over  the  Preadenfs  request  in 
O.  ft  M.  will  go  to  real  property  mainte- 
nance, supply  activities,  and  procure- 
ment of  clothing  and  other  minor  items. 
As  much  as  we  recognize  the  extent 
to  which  O.  ft  M.  funding  can  contribute 
to  improved  readiness,  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  spent  considerable  time 
evaluating  a  range  of  problems  which 
degrade  the  overall  readiness  posture  of 
U.S.  forces.  With  the  United  States  fac- 
ing imcertainty  and  potential  crises  in 
various  regions  of  strategic  interest,  our 
findings  in  the  readiness  area,  endorsed 
by  the  full  committee,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress. 

Four  of  these  findings  are  of  particular 
importance: 

First,  without  question,  the  testimony 
received  regarding  the  operational  read- 
iness of  U.S.  forces  is  cause  for  concern. 
Senior  commanders  testified  that  the 
Army  is  incapable  of  executiing  a  IVi 
war  strategy;  fleet  commanders  con- 
firmed that  today's  Navy  is  not  capable 
of  fulfilling  all  its  peacetime  missicms 
simultaneously;  and  Air  Force  generals 
teatifled  that  current  shortages  in  spare 


parts  and  selected  munitions  would  seri- 
ously constrain  combat  sustatnabillty  in 
the  event  of  conflict. 

I  am  not  tailcing  about  conflict  here, 
Mr.  President.  The  Navy  is  not  capable 
of  fulfllllng  its  peacetime  missions  ac- 
cording to  testimony  of  senior  naval  of- 
ficers. 

Second,  while  the  Army  and  Navy  face 
serious  personnel  problems,  underlying 
deficiencies  in  material  and  force  struc- 
ture also  degrade  readiness.  The  Army 
has  critical  shortfalls  in  war  reserve 
stocks  for  major  end-items  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  emergency  or  mobili- 
zation, cannot  be  overcome  within  a  rele- 
vent  time  frame.  In  addition,  the  extreme 
shift  in  combat  service  support  from  the 
Active  Force  to  the  Reserves  raises  the 
sensitive  question  of  how  active  Army 
units  can  receive  adequate  combat  serv- 
ice support  short  of  mobilization. 

The  current  operational  tempo  within 
the  Navy  is  iiigh  and  the  fleet  is  stretched 
thin.  Very  little  surge  capability  remains, 
and  a  continuation  of  current  operation- 
al tempos  will  inevitably  degrade  man- 
power and  material  readiness.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Navy  testimony 
was  explicit:  We  cannot  handle  another 
crisis  without  shifting  naval  forces  away 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  unless  we  de- 
ploy and  push  the  fleet  to  a  wartime 
basis. 

Third,  apart  from  the  limitations  on 
our  capability  to  quickly  deploy  balanced 
and  prepared  units,  and  engage  hostile 
forces  wherever  necessary,  the  current 
lack  of  combat  sustainabillty  among 
U.S.  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 
requires  the  attention  of  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Defense  Establishment. 
Across  the  board,  the  testimony  received 
supports  the  view  that  budgetary  pres- 
sures to  meet  current  operational  re- 
quirements, and  the  desire  to  expand 
force  structure  and/or  pursue  modern- 
ization, have  undercut  or  even  eliminated 
fimding  for  various  war  reserve  stocks, 
spares,  and  munitions.  A  truly  balanced 
defense  effort  cannot  develop  without 
consistent  attention  to  war  reserve  re- 
quirements. 

Fourth,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must 
continue  to  identify  key  Joint  service 
requirements  and  shortfalls,  but  must 
improve  their  capability  to  enforce  Joint 
service  priorities,  and  to  present  these 
priorities,  within  the  budget  and  budget 
authorization  process. 

Strategic  lift,  POL  support,  munitions, 
and  command /control/connectivity,  are 
examples  of  factors  which  widely  impair 
effective  and  sustained  Joint  service  oper- 
ations. However,  the  c<mimittee  has  noted 
that  the  priority  of  these  issues  in  service 
budgets  varies  considerably.  The  commit- 
tee is  also  concerned  about  potential  in- 
consistoicies  l>etween  the  combat  sus- 
tainabillty of  different  services  within  the 
same  theaters  of  operation.  If  Joint  plan- 
ning is  to  produce  the  desired  results, 
then  national  military  priorities  and  ob- 
jectives must  l>e  more  clearly  delineated 
and  enforced  in  the  budget  process. 

liCr.  President,  fluctuating  O.  ft  M. 
budgets  and  readiness  shortfalls  are  seri- 
ous problems  wh<ch  will  take  several 
years  to  correct.  Some  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  bill,  but  greater  progress 
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mart  be  m»Utned  thraucb  the  b-jmr 
ditaBieplan. 

ta  order  to  Insure  such  progress.  8. 
US  owitalns  a  requirement  that  other 
proeoreawnt  and  ammunition  accounts 
be  aathorlnd  by  the  Armed  Services 
Conmitteee  beginning  next  year.  In  re- 
quiring authorlntlon  of  other  procure- 
ment and  ammimltlon,  our  objective  Is 
to  encourage  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  vital  de- 
tails of  defense  planning.  It  Is  the  com- 
mtttee'fe  view  that  Items  such  as  trucks, 
engineering  equipment,  and  basic  com- 
munlcatioos  equipment  too  frequently 
get  the  short  shrift  In  defense  budget 
aUocatloos. 

Like  O.  k  M.  funding,  they  are  not  the 
most  exciting  or  popular  subjects  for  de- 
fense debates,  but  they  are  clearly  some 
of  the  most  necessary  and  vital.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  closely  monitor  those  areas 
which  provide  for  the  basic  operational 
costs.  Improved  living  and  worUng  con- 
ditions, and  a  high  state  of  combat  read- 
iness for  our  forces.  Ttxi  spirit  and  sub- 
stance ci  S.  815  are  significant  contribu- 
tions to  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance budget  In  recent  years  is  not  one 
of  which  we  can  be  proud.  The  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  budget  historically 
has  been  the  most  vulnerable  for  cutting 
whenever  cuts  for  various  reasons  have 
been  necessitated,  espedally  after  the 
authorisation  and  appropriations  phase 
lias  already  been  carried  out. 

While  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  efforts  and  for  the  in- 
tent of  his  amendment,  the  effect  Is 
something  else.  Tlie  effect  win  be  to  re- 
duce the  (HTeratlon  and  maintenance  ac- 
count autlKUization  by  $200  miUion  at  a 
time  when,  at  long  last,  we  are  beginning 
to  give  the  deserved  attention  to  the 
O.  ft  IC  account,  and  the  matter  of  readi- 
ness the  attention  wlilch  It  so  properly 
deserves.  Essentially  It  comes  down  to  a 
matter  of  (minion  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  amendments  would  have  the  effect 
desired  by  the  Senator  from  Michinyn 
He  has  cited  statements  and  testimony 
of  various  authorities  that  the  amend- 
ment would  produce  savings,  but  it  seems 
to  this  Senator  tliat  he  has  not  produced 
convincing  evidence  that  the  savings 
could  be  made  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  ttirough 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  been  consistent  in  opposing  these 
amendments:  consistent  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  consistent  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Forces,  and  con- 
sistent here  today,  on  the  floor. 

The  Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense 
contends  that  this  amendment  will  not 
result  in  any  savings  dur<ng  flscal  year 
1»82;  that.  Indeed,  it  might  result  In  In- 
creased expenses  but.  in  any  case,  would 
not  result  In  net  savings. 

Therefore,  the  effect— and  that  is  what 
we  must  consider,  notwithstanding  the 
intent — is  to  reduce  the  O.  ft  M.  budxet 
br$200miman.  "^ugcv 


Tbat  win  itanidy  have  to  oome  out  <tf 
other  items  wKhin  the  O.  ft  IC  budget 
Perlnps  it  wlU  oome  out  tA  funding  for 
fuels  so  that  the  Army  will  have  less  flex- 
ibility in  training.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Navy.  WlU  it  have  less  fuel  for  active 
titip  operatloos?  Or  partiaps  the  Air 
Force,  already,  like  all  of  the  other  serv- 
ices, constrained  with  respect  to  training 
fud  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
training  that  come  out  of  the  O.  ft  M. 
budget. 

So,  it  depends  upon  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  chooses  to  make  the  cuts 
tbat  will  be  required  by  this  amendment; 
and  perhaps  it  will  result  in  deteriorat- 
ing training.  One  cannot  say.  But  one 
can  say,  if  one  believes  the  sincere  opin- 
ion of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, that  these  cuts  will  OMne  out  of 
some  areas  other  than  those  specified 
by  the  Senator  from  ItCchlgan. 

IhCr.  President,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  KCr.  Oarlucd,  who  has  not 
only  effectively  served  during  this  Re- 
publican administration,  but  during  a 
Democratic  administration,  has  sent  a 
very  recent  letter  to  us,  dated  May  13, 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration  and  I  studl  read  this  brief 
letter  into  the  Rbcom>. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Johit 
O.  Town,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Mat   13.   IMl. 

Dk*s  Sxif  atok  Town :  I  am  wrltliig  to  you 
on  a  mort  urgent  matter  regarding  a  poten- 
tial floor  amendment  that  oould  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  DoD's  readlneaa  posture. 

I  refer  to  a  potential  floor  amendment  be- 
ing aponaored  by  Senator  Carl  LeTln  that 
would  apply  a  $300  million  reduction  to  the 
FT  19S2  Operaitkxis  and  Maintenance  btidget 
in  anticipation  oC  savlnga  that  might  pos- 
sibly result  from  consolidations  and  manage- 
ment Improvements  In  our  supply,  mainte- 
nance and  dlstrlbutloD  functions.  The 
spedflc  areas  Senator  Levin  addresses  were 
brought  to  the  Department's  attention  by  a 
January  31,  ISei  letter  from  the  OAO  to 
which  Secretary  WMnberger  baa  already 
responded. 

As  Indicated  In  the  reqwnie  to  the  OAO, 
we  agree  In  genera!  that  a  potential  exists  for 
achieving  savings  through  these  logistical 
support  economies.  In  fact,  I  have  signed  out 
to  the  DoD  components,  directions  to  study 
and  develop  specific  proposals  on  Implement- 
ing each  of  these  reconunendatlons.  However, 
It  Is  most  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
bulk  of  such  savings  cannot  be  realized  on 
these  InltlaUves  during  FY  igS3. 

That  is  the  key  sentence  in  the  letter, 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat: 

However,  It  Is  most  Important  to  recognize 
that  the  bulk  of  such  savings  cannot  be 
realized  on  these  Initiatives  during  FT  1063. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  public  servant 
who  has  served  with  some  distinction  in 
this  city  for  many  years. 

Continuing,  the  letter  sajrs: 

It  has  been  the  Department's  experience 
that  fliat-year  savings  on  such  actions  are 
minimal,  if  they  exist  at  all.  Once  the  con- 
cern about  mission  impairment  and  Impacts 
on  readiness  resulting  from  these  proposals 
have  been  satisfied,  sizeable  Initial  costs  are 
usually  Incurred  upon  Unplententatlon,  such 
as  severance  pay,  cost  to  relocate  equipment 
and  other  close-down  expenses.  Often  It  takes 
a  number  of  years  to  amortize  these  costs 
before  savings  begin  to  accrue. 

Actlmx  Is  already  underway  In  each  of  the 


ipeelfle  araes  offend  In  tills  amaDdmaat.  In 
antlelpaUoa  of  aetioaa  soob  as  tbasa,  the 
FT  IMa  budgot  raquwt  alnady  roflaett  att- 
clenclM  of  eaoo  rallUon  In  civlllaD  panoniul 
efflclepclea.  baa*  raaUgnmanta  and  produa- 
tlTtty  improvaments,  moat  of  wlUcb  wlU  bo 
acoompUahad  In  the  areas  died  In  tlia  poten- 
tial amandmant.  Signlfleant  sddlUonal  nv- 
Inga  targeta  have  baen  glvan  to  the  OoD  oom- 
ponenta  for  FT  1968  and  beyond. 

We  are  pladged  to  seA  out  further  savings 
and  efficiencies  within  the  Defense  budget 
and  are  trying  to  do  so  In  an  orderly  fashion, 
lite  $300  mUllon  reduction  offered  by  the 
amendment  coiUd  only  be  applied  now  aa  a 
general  reduction  acraaa  all  Operations  and 
Maintenance  programa. 

I  repeat  that  sentence  as  well: 

The  $300  million  reduction  offered  by  the 
amendment  coiild  only  be  applied  now  as  a 
general  reduction  acroas  all  operations  and 
maintenance  programs.  This  approach  will  no 
doubt  result  In  the  elimination  or  deferral  of 
other  programs  vital  to  the  accomplishment 
of  our  Defense  missions  and  force  readiness. 
Such  action  would  disrupt  the  fine  start  I 
believe  we  have  made  In  providing  a  more 
productive  use  of  the  nation's  Defense  re- 
sources, and  strengthening  those  areas  of 
Defense  that  contribute  moat  heavily  to  our 
readiness  posture. 

Approval  of  the  Levin  Amendment  Is  clear- 
ly not  In  our  iiatlonal  Interest  If  we  are  to 
continue  our  efforts  to  rebuUd  our  Defense 
establishment  In  FT  1983.  We  are  greatly  In 
need  of  the  full  support  of  Congress  In  thla 
effort.  With  that  objective  in  mind,  we  seek 
your  moet  Important  assistance  In  defeating 
thla  fr»ii*»rf»»y>wt 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Deputy  Secretary 
noted,  the  administration  has  already 
made  very  credible  strides  in  the  area  of 
efficiencies  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  laud,  as  I  know  do  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, these  strides  and  urge  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Deputy  Secretary  forward. 

tdi.  President,  let  me  enumerate  a 
little  more  fully  some  of  the  savings 
which  have  already  been  incorporated  by 
the  administration  in  its  revisicm  of  the 
1982  budget  as  originally  submitted  by 
President  Carter.  These  are  savings  in 
the  O.  ft  M.  account  alone:  $321.9  million 
from  efficiencies;  $89.9  million  from  pro- 
ductivity enhancement;  $60.3  million 
from  consultant  reductions:  $16.1  mil- 
lion from  travel:  and  $13.3  million  from 
other  miscellaneous  savings.  That  Is  a 
total  within  the  O.  ft  M.  accounts  alone  of 
$501.5  minion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  record  of  this 
administration  in  revising  and  making 
more  efficient  the  budget  as  originally 
submitted  by  the  last  administration  for 
flscal  year  1982  is  one  which  is  very  cred- 
ible indeed. 

Furthermore,  tlie  Secretary  Is  com- 
mitted publicly  in  testimony,  both  oral 
and  written,  to  further  efforts  to  reduce 
defense  spending,  llils  Senator  has  the 
utmost  ccRifldence  that  this  Defense  Sec- 
retary, given  his  well-known  backgroimd, 
will  be  perhaps  'Jot  most  successful  De- 
fense Secretary  in  that  regard  in  many, 
many  years. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to 
the  efforts  and  the  great  successes  of 
Secretary  Webiberger  in  reducing  ineffi- 
ciencies, I  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
letter  alluded  to  by  Senator  Levin,  from 
the  Acting  Comptroller  General,  dated 
April  24  of  this  year,  to  Senator  Lkvim. 
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As  we  reported  to  the  BOOM  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  are  now  raalBnnlng  to  you.  we 
are  much  anoouiaged  by  the  actions  already 
taken  to  daU  by  the  Secretary  on  our  cng- 
gesUons.  We  have  stated  that  we  believe  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  baa  latmehed  the  most 
ambitious  cost  reduction  In  many  years,  U 
not  In  history.  We  urge  you  and  others  to 
support  the  Secretary  and  hold  blm  aooount- 
able  to  follow  through  on  the  promised  ac- 
tions. 

So.  it  is  net  as  though  nothing  is  being 
done  or  that  the  efforts  are  negligible  or 
unsuccessful.  These  efforts  have  been 
both  considerable  and  successful,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  even  more  successful 
as  the  Secretary  has  time  to  peer  even 
more  deeply  into  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the 
bottom  line,  that  whatever  the  Intent  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  his 
amendment,  and  it  is  a  good  intent,  the 
effect  wiU  be — because  these  savings  can- 
not be  achieved  in  flscal  year  1982— to 
reduce  the  operations  and  maintenance 
account  by  $200  milUcm.  as  explicitly 
stated  by  Deputy  Secretary  Carlucci  in 
his  letter  of  May  13  of  this  year.  It  is  the 
firmness  and  consistency  of  this  position 
wtiich  led  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee to  reject  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
1  to  4;  and  the  full  ccnnmlttee  to  reject 
it  by  a  vote  of  5  to  10.  I  urge  my  ctA- 
leagues  to  support  the  committee's  posi- 
tion and  to  reject  this  amendment. 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  in  this  amend- 
ment is  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
single  standard  or  a  double  standard  for 
waste  in  the  budget  of  this  country.  It  Is 
nothing  less  than  that. 

I  believe  it  was  said  best  by  this  letter 
to  me  from  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  supporting  this  amendment,  and 
I  WlU  read  one  paragraph  from  that 
letter: 

The  OAO  has  documented  that  these  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved.  Unfortunately,  the  only 
way  to  force  bureaucracies  to  make  econo- 
mies Is  to  reduce  spending  In  the  areas  where 
waste  exists.  By  reducing  spending  In  nar- 
rowly targeted  areas  where  waste  has  been 
Identified,  this  amendment  would  force  the 
Defense  Department  to  Implement  these 
economies. 

Congress  should  take  advantage  of  thla 
opportunity  to  reduce  wasteful  spending. 

Mr.  President  the  lettCT  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  quoted  from 
the  GAG,  a  letter  to  me  dated  April  24.  is 
the  letter  upon  which  I  rest  mv  case.  In- 
deed, part  of  that  letter  said  that  some 
economies  have  been  taken  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  of  course  we  ap- 
plaud the  Defense  Department  for  any 
economies  it  can  make.  But  the  letter 
goes  on  as  follows: 

Tou — 

And  they  are  referring  now  to  me — 
have  asked  whether  there  are  any  areas 
where  greater  savings  than  those  declared  so 
far  by  the  Secretary  may  be  achieved  In  FT 
1983.  In  responding  to  the  same  Question 
from  the  House  Budget  Committee  we  trans- 
mitted the  attached  discussion  no  logiaUcal 
economies  achievable  primarily  tiirou^  the 
sharing  or  Integration  of  support-tvoe  func- 
tions among  the  muitary  aerrlcas.  Tliese  ooM 
reductions  mvolve  peiMnaei  reducttona  •• 


well  as  Mvlngs  In  faeillttes,  equipment,  and 
snppll— . 

OAO  IMS  performed  several  major  reviews 
In  these  areas,  and  baa  examined  reviews  by 
other  survey  and  audit  organizations.  We  rec- 
ognize tbat  many  of  ttie  actlona  will  requlxv 
several  years  to  complete  and  wUl  require 
con^irebeialve  plamiing  by  Defenae  experta 
backed  by  a  clear  directive  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

W«  estimate — 

And  this  is  the  bottom  line — 
that  ultimate  savings  from  these  actions  may 
reach  $3.6  billion  over  five  years,  and  have 
estimated  poealtrte  savings  in  the  first  two 
jrears  of  $700  mlUlon.  It  Is  our  beet  Judgment 
that  aa  much  as  $300  million  might  be  real- 
ized In  FT  1983  If  high  priority  Is  given  to 
planning  and  Initiating  actions  over  the  next 
six  months:  but  time  Is  of  the 


It  is  the  position  of  GAO  that  $200 
million  can  be  realized  if  we  move  quick- 
ly, and  that  is  the  position  which  I  be- 
lieve must  be  given  great  credence  and 
much  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

What  do  we  have  the  GAO  for?  Back 
in  March  of  1981,  we  read  headlines  in 
the  Washington  Post,  "OAO  Chief  Tells 
PentagCHi  of  15  Areas  Where  It  Can 
Save,"  identifying  several  bllUcms  of 
dollars  a  year  in  savings. 

Our  amendment  says  "Just  look  at  a 
few  small  parts  of  this  budget."  I  do  not 
know  whether  several  billion  dollars  a 
year  can  be  saved.  Just  because  the  GAO 
says  it  can  be  saved  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  can  be.  So  we  focus  on  Just  a  few 
funcUons  in  this  budget.  We  identify  five 
specific  areas,  which  I  have  outlined  this 
morning,  area  by  area. 

In  a  number  of  them,  the  Navy  smd 
DOD  have  acknowledged  that  these  sav- 
ings can  be  made,  and  we  have  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  conflrmaticm  of  the 
DOD  position.  I  have  stated  the  Navy 
positim  on  cons(didati(Hi  of  supplies, 
where,  in  one  portion  of  this  amend- 
ment, they  agree  that  they  can  send 
noncritical  items  they  need  to  a  central 
depot. 

The  Navy  has  acknowledged  that  they 
can  do  a  little  more  to  save.  The  DOD 
Secretary,  whose  memorandum  I  made 
part  of  the  Rxcoio,  acknowledged  that 
by  the  end  of  June,  they  can  have  a  re- 
port ready  which  can  make  the  type  of 
economy  we  have  referred  to  in  this 
amendment. 

What  is  the  OAO  for.  if  not  to  give  us 
some  guidance? 

Then,  the  letter  from  the  OAO  is  sent 
to  tibe  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  has  responded  in  an  affirma- 
tive way.  He  says  he  is  going  to  try  to 
make  these  economies  over  time  but  in 
the  meantime  is  not  sure  he  can  make 
all  econmnies  in  the  first  jrear. 

What  does  the  GAO  say  about  that? 
They  write  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  has  advised  the  GAO  of  on- 
going studies  in  req>ect  to  OAO's  proposal 
to  consider  the  Issue  of  Impaired  readiness. 

Nobody  wants  to  impair  readiness. 

In  response,  the  GAO,  the  Comptroller 
General,  writes  the  f (lowing: 

This  Is  often  a  false  argument  which  de- 
lays long  overdue  actions:  and.  bottom  line, 
we  feel  that  another  $300  million  to  $300 
million  In  cost  reductlona  can  be  achieved 
lnFT196>— 


I  emphaslw  "in  fiscal  year  VBW— 
over  and  above  the  $100  million  In  the  See- 
retaryk  plan. 

The  OAO  lias  looked  at  the  Secre- 
tary's response  and  has  agreed  that  aU 
their  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  efficiencies  cannot  be  achieved  In 
1  year.  They  have  looked  at  the  pre- 
cise proposals  in  the  accounts  I  have 
identified,  and  then  they  say  that  they 
understand,  obviously,  the  impaired 
readiness  argument,  but  that  this  Is  ai- 
ten  a  false  argument  which  ddays  long 
overdue  actions;  and  they  give  their 
bottom  line  estimate  that  another  $200 
mHUon  to  $300  million  in  cost  reductions 
can  be  achieved.  That  is  the  $200  million 
to  $300  million  in  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  one  standard  in  this  coun- 
try or  two.  Are  we  going  to  have  one 
standard  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
where  Dave  Stockman  said  a  month  ago 
ttiere  Is  so  much  waste  that  we  could  not 
get  to  it  this  year,  and  another  standard 
for  all  the  other  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment? 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
correct  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  em- 
phasis we  must  give  to  readiness.  Earlier 
in  this  delate.  I  applauded  the  effort  he 
made  in  the  subcommittee  this  year  to 
add  to  the  readiness  accounts.  I  am  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. We  added  $3  billion  to  the 
readiness  budget,  so  now  it  is  about  $63 
billion  for  flscal  1982.  It  is  long  overdue. 
We  have  cheated  those  accounts  for  too 
dam  long,  but  the  Pentagon  has  cheated 
us  for  too  dam  long  by  their  failure  to 
cut  waste. 

We  need  greater  readiness  and  we 
need  greater  strength  in  this  country. 

No  one  knows  it  more  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  we  also  have  to  fight  waste  In  the 
Pentagon  just  as  we  fight  waste  every- 
where else.  Just  because  we  need 
bombers  does  not  mean  we  can  tolerate 
waste  in  a  program  which  builds  ships  or 
bombers. 

We  cannot  tolerate  waste  In  a  procure- 
ment program  because  we  need  the  items 
any  more  than  we  can  tolerate  waste  in 
HUD  because  we  need  housing,  or  any 
more  than  we  can  tolerate  waste  in  the 
food  stamp  program  because  people  are 
hungry.  

The  argument  that  there  are  hungry 
people  who  need  food  stamps  is  no  an- 
swer if  we  can  Identify  waste  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  argument  that  people  desperately 
need  housing  is  no  answer  if  we  can 
identify  waste  hi  HUD's  program. 

Yet  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  tlirust 
of  my  friend's  remarks  as  to  how  critical 
readiness  is.  We  do  not  doubt  it. 

I  support  the  $3  billicm  additloo  to 
readiness.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  a  process  in  Uiis 
Congress  where  we  have  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  does  serious  ana- 
lyses, which  gives  us  the  result  of  those 
analjrses,  and  then  we  give  it  some  credi- 
bility where  we  Identify,  we  point  out,  we 
specify,  we  target.  This  is  not  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  of  $200  miUion.  This 
is  an  identified  reduction  in  five  accounts 
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in  DOO,  and  U  DOD  does  not  do  what 
the  mtaaUon  of  this  wnendmait  says 
they  must  do  they  would  be  violating 
the  clear  Intent  of  Congress. 

I  have  a  lot  more  confidence  In  the 
DOD,  by  the  way.  I  do  not  think  that  If 
we  make  It  dear,  at  we  have  In  this 
uoendment,  where  we  want  the  $200 
million  to  come  from  that  they  are  going 
to  violate  that  Intention,  and  we  put  a 
in^w^»"»«M  m  this  amendment  itself  to 
make  sure  they  report  to  us  as  to  where 
those  cots  go. 

Tbe  FBBBIDINO  OITICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Ux.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
C3ialr  and  yield  mysdf  5  additional  min- 
utes If  I  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  O^nCER.  The 
Senator  has  13  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  IXVW.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  Illuminates  this 
difference  between  waste  and  readiness 
more  than  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  of  March  5.  1981.  The 
headline  is:  "Knife  Pentagon  Waste." 

71m  editorial  reads  in  part: 

Pnal<la&t  RMgan's  prognm  to  lacrMae 
datenas  lynrtlng  pooes  one  nagging  {voblem 
that  taaa  ""t^^'^g  to  do  with  mllKary  pre- 
paradmaM  or  any  other  part  of  national  8«- 
curity.  Rather  there  U  a  habitual  side  ef- 
fect of  Pentagon  spending.  If  the  past  is 
used  as  a  guide,  the  plana  to  Increase  de- 
fense spending  will  alao  slgnlflcantly  In- 
crease wasteful  spending. 

Hie  wwda  of  OMB  Director  David 
Stockman  rhig  in  my  ears  as  we  ap- 
proach this  amendment.  Maybe  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  has  not 
had  the  time  to  look,  at  waste  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. That  is  what  he  says.  There  Is  so 
much  of  It  fines  have  not  had  time  to  look 
at  It.  nicy  win  do  It  later  this  year. 

But  the  OAO  had  time  to  look  at  it. 
The  Republican  Study  Committee  in 
the  House  has  had  time  to  look  at  It, 
and  the  numerous  other  groups  I  have 
identified  had  ttane  to  look  at  it.  The  Na- 
ticmal  Taxpayer's  Union  had  time  to  look 
at  it.  and  we  have  had  time  to  look  at  it. 

When  we  look  at  it  in  this  one  smaU 
area  of  the  defense  budget  we  reach  the 
inescapable  conclusion,  I  believe,  that 
the  OAO  Is  right  and  that,  conserva- 
tlvdy  In  these  five  accounts,  we  can  save 
$200  million  without  having  the  slightest 
Impact  on  readiness  which  again,  lir. 
President,  there  is  not  one  Member  of 
this  body,  in  my  (Vinlon.  who  wants  to 
do  so. 

I  thank  the  Chafr,  and  I  thank  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  for  his  very 
gractoos  and  very  kind  comments  about 
me.  

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  remark  and 
then  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

IB  fact,  for  years  we  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  take  program  money  out  of 
O.  ft  M.  Beeaose  we  recognlaed  that  we 
had  not  supported  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  O.  ft  M.  funds  the  way  that  we 
should  over  the  years,  we  took  on  the  au- 
thorisation responsibility  for  operation 
and  mahitwiance. 


This  cut  that  is  recommended  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  could  impact  ad- 
versely on  such  essential  contributions 
to  readiness  as  training,  flying  hours, 
steaming  hours,  field  days,  essential  re- 
pair and  maintenance.  We  do  have  a 
backlog  of  essential  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance because  of  the  fact  we  have  drawn 
down  on  O.  k  M.  fimds  for  so  many  years. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  DOD  has 
already  incorporated  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  savings  into  its  O.  &  M.  recom- 
mendations. So  it  is  not  as  if  this  would 
be  the  initial  savings  out  of  O.  fc  M.  funds. 
The  presentation  of  the  budget  had  al- 
ready counted  on  a  half  billion  dollars 
in  savings. 

So  I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr-  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  do  not  have  any  special  qualification 
for  speaking  on  this  subject,  except  that 
for  years  I  have  been  drawn  into  the  mid- 
dle of  these  bills,  both  authorization  bills 
and  appropriations  bills.  We  go  through 
different  stages  of  hearings,  writeup  of 
the  bill,  debate  here  in  the  Chamber,  and 
then  in  conference  with  the  House  Mem- 
bers on  the  authorisation  bills.  We  then 
come  back  and  go  through  the  same  steps 
from  a  different  viewpoint,  in  part,  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee:  the  hear- 
ings, the  markup  to  the  bill,  the  debate 
here  in  the  Chamber,  and  then  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  to  work  out  the 
differences. 

So,  in  the  course  of  those  hearings  we 
do  get  somewhat  of  a  feel  for  these  sub- 
jects. 

Along  with  others,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Miclilgan.  He  gets  his  hand 
and  mind  into  things  and  he  is  a  hard 
worker.  He  digs  hard,  and  he  comes  back 
here  and  presents  his  findings,  and  so 
forth,  and  never  gives  out  of  energy  and 
never  makes  idle  statements — seldom 
anyway.  We  all  make  some.  I  suppose. 
But  he  is  always  right  on  the  ball  and 
has  the  logic  to  back  up  what  he  says.  I 
admire  that  about  him. 

But  back  to  th's  consideration  of  this 
matter.  I  was  talking  about  these  years 
of  experience.  I  do  know,  also,  that  in  the 
showdown  in  the  O.  k  M.  account,  it  Is 
kind  of  like  a  coverall — a  proflt-and-loss 
matter.  There  is  a  tendency  to  dip  into 
the  O.  Ii  M.  accoimt  to  make  reductions 
in  order  to  get  an  agreement  on  a  bill.  In 
the  leaner  years  for  military  spending 
that  would  sometimes  be  done  smd  in 
some  years  it  proved  detrimental  to  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

I  can  state  those  things  as  facts,  and 
I  was  to  some  degree  involved  in  it.  So  I 
do  know  that  it  has  gone  on  in  good 
faith,  but  nonetheless  it  has  been  a  prac- 
tice. In  some  cases  the  shortage  were 
made  up  for  in  supplemental  bills. 

I  remember  once  when  we  had  a  bill 
here,  this  was  during  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Comm'ttee  I 
was  handling  the  bill  since  he  could  not 
be  here.  There  was  a  call  from  the  White 


House  and  they  wanted  to  know  how  I 
Imew  so  much  more  than  they  did  about 
how  many  losses  were  going  to  be  sus- 
tained during  the  course  of  the  war.  or 
how  many  planes  were  going  to  be  shot 
down.  In  other  words,  they  were  insisting 
that  I  was  not  willing  for  them  to  have 
enough  mcoiey  to  meet  the  situations. 

My  point  is  no  one  can  tell  how  much 
money  you  are  going  to  need  in  operation 
and  maintenance  funds  for  all  the  vast 
worldwide  military  operatiois  that  we 
carry  cm  day  and  night  every  day  in  the 
year,  every  week,  every  month,  every 
hour  of  every  day.  year  after  year. 

Who  can  say  with  any  accuracy  what 
the  fuel  bill  ii,  going  to  be?  And  the 
O.  k  M.  account  is  where  this  fuel  money 
comes  from. 

I  remember  Just  2  years  ago,  I  believe 
It  was.  we  were  working  aa  one  of  these 
appropriation  bills,  suddenly  there  were 
new  estimates  on  what  was  needed  for 
fuel.  Within  the  10  days'  time  these  fig- 
ures had  increased  by  $3  billion.  I  do  not 
mean  they  burned  up  that  much  in  those 
10  days,  but  things  were  happening  so 
fast  and  changing  so  fast  that  the  hard 
figure  on  fuel  estimates  for  the  year  had 
increased  by  $2  billion. 

Those  were  abnormal  times;  but  these 
are  abnormal  times,  too.  There  have  not 
been  any  great  settlements  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing settled  about  the  Persian  Oulf,  and 
nothing  settled  about  many  other  things 
that  are  pending.  So  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  get  down  to  any  figure  that  is 
a  good,  hard,  and  solid  enough,  that 
ainyone  can  say,  '"Hiis  is  enough  and  no 
more  is  needed." 

It  turns  out  that  we  have  been  cutting 
down  too  much  on  the  readiness  of  the 
services.  I  mean  that  we  had  weapcms 
for  which  we  did  not  have  enough  parts 
and  had  weaponry,  or  even  planes,  that 
did  not  have  adequate  replac«nent 
parts.  They  were  siting  there,  such  as 
they  were,  idle  part  of  the  time. 

But  it  happens  there  has  been  a  trend 
to  bring  about  a  remedy  here.  The 
Carter  budget  that  was  prepared  for  fis- 
cal 1982 — and  that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  that  is  the  bill  that  is  before 
us — ^had  a  considerable  increase  for 
readiness,  and  much  of  this  is  in  the 
O.  k  M.  account.  Then  when  the  Reagan 
budget  came  in  it  had  some  additional 
increases.  This  is  not  a  big  sum  of  money 
here  in  the  Reagan  proposal  for  O.  k  M.. 
and  certidnly  not  a  lot  of  topping  like 
icing  on  the  cake.  This  is  money  put  in 
here  by  a  more  conservative  estimate 
that  came  out  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. The  new  administration  approved 
that  larger  amount  recommended  by  Mr. 
Carter  and  added  to  It. 

(Mr.  MURKOWSKI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  this  is  not  Just  fluff 
and  fancy  stuff  we  are  dealing  with. 
These  are  the  very  innards,  the  very 
wheels,  the  nuts  and  bolts  that  make 
the  program  move.  After  all.  thnt  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  say  all  of 
this  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  sav  that 
with  the  stepped-up  activity  needs  and 
demands  that  we  might  have  to  have 
even  more  in  the  supplemental  bOI. 
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I  will  mention  Just  a  few  other  Items 
that  go  Into  this  account.  There  is  no 
way  to  call  It  a  line  item  account  All  the 
pay,  all  the  military  pay,  is  In  this  oper- 
ation and  maintoumce  account:  as  well 
as  all  the  pay  for  the  civilians  who  work 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  I  am 
willing  to  reduce  those  any  way  we  can. 
I  am  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of 
men  we  have  in  uniform  if  we  could  get 
more  severe  and  more  responsive  train- 
ing standards  for  them.  But  we  have 
them,  and  we  have  to  pay  them,  of 
course.  This  is  the  account  that  covers 
the  flying  hours,  the  amount  of  practice 
flying  or  emergency  or  anything  else. 
Who  Is  going  to  give  a  hard  estimate  on 
an  item  of  that  kind? 

Who  fully  anticipated  the  trouble  in 
the  Persian  Oulf?  How  much  did  it  cost 
last  year?  My  goodness  alive,  we  sent 
carriers  out  there.  Two  carriers  with  all 
their  auxiliary  support,  extra  planes,  ex- 
tra fuel,  extra  missiles,  extra  everything, 
all  of  it  into  position  double  quick,  and 
carried  on  then  for  weeks  and  weeks  and 
weeks.  We  nearly  wore  down  the  nerves 
and  energy  of  the  men  on  board.  Who 
could  estimate,  or  plan  for,  an  attempt  to 
rescue  the  hostages? 

We  are  still  in  those  uncertain  times. 
So  I  strongly  advise,  in  every  way  I  know, 
let  us  not  be  taking  lightly  or  luckily  or 
anything  else  the  amount  that  we  will 
cut  off  the  O.  k  M.  funds.  These  matters 
have  Ijeen  under  close  scrutiny  and  con- 
sideration in  committee  voting,  and  they 
will  go  on  to  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  authorization,  they  will  be 
expressly  passed  on  there  again  by  those 
conferees,  and  then  they  will  come  back 
here  to  the  floor  for  express  flnal  ap- 
proval. 

Then  the  process  will  start  over,  and 
there  will  be  hearings  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  these  authoriza- 
tions taken  as  the  ceilings,  and  the  bill 
will  come  here,  and  then  it  will  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  will  finally  come 
back  here  for  approval,  and  for  what- 
ever part  I  may  have  in  those  two  proc- 
esses I  will  certainly  be  wanting  to  save 
what  we  can,  and  to  demand  stronger 
and  stronger  and  stronger  spending 
standards,  trying  to  avoid  the  loose 
spending  and  trying  to  avoid  waste,  and 
trying  to  avoid  repetition  and  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  total  cost. 

But  I  really  think  this  Is  a  time  when 
others  have  to  wait,  I  think  some  of  the 
weaponry  will  have  to  wait,  until  we  can 
get  this  matter  on  a  firmer  basis  about 
how  much  should  be  in  the  O.  k  M. 
account. 

Just  one  other  illustration :  Here  is  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  deputy,  who 
have  been  in  office  only  3  or  4  months, 
and  I  think  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  second  only  to  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
position  in  the  world.  But  my  point  is 
here  that  we  have  to  give  this  new  Secre- 
tary— and  I  think  he  is  an  able  man  with 
able  assistants — a  little  more  time.  We 
are  demanding  that  they  keep  up  with 
this  money.  We  Just  passed  an  amend- 
ment here  a  few  minutes  ago,  96  to  0 
I  believe  was  the  count,  callhig  for  peri- 


odic reports  on  these  highly  expensive 
weapcms  we  are  going  into  now. 

So  let  OS  give  this  matter  a  little  boil- 
ing time  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get 
on  top  of  their  Job.  In  this  bill  that  is 
new  pending  we  gave  them  additional 
time  to  make  recommendations  on  cer- 
tain weitfKmry  that  we  think  is  demand- 
ing and  urgent.  We  authorized  it  and 
then  put  strings  oa  it  for  their  flnal  de- 
cision. That  is  an  extraordinary  thing, 
and  ordinarily  I  would  not  favor  that 
process  at  all.  But  it  shows  how  time  was 
pressing  on  us  for  these  decisions. 

So  I  relish  a  chance  to  take  out  some 
more  of  this  money,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  move  with  the  most  extreme  caution 
and  be  sure  to  provide  money  enough  to 
do  the  essential  tilings.  There  will  be  sur- 
veillance over  this.  Increased  surveil- 
lance, watchdog-type  surveillance. 

The  Senator  from  Texas,  Senator 
TowxR,  has  personally  pledged  to  give  It 
his  special  attention  and  the  attention  of 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  but  I  Imow  It 
Is  far  more  than  we  can  do. 

We  passed  this  amendment,  as  I  said, 
a  few  minutes  ago,  providing  these  spe- 
cial duties  and  a  chance  to  check  on  it 
In  that  way. 

I  hope  that  we  can  leave  these  things 
now  as  we  have  and  not  send  us  to  con- 
ference with  a  handicap  on  this  major 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bto.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
like  to  yl^d  back  his  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  just  need 
about  3  more  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  frmn 
Michigan 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  flrst  of 
all  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment, by  its  very  own  terms,  is  not  go- 
ing to  commit  the  Pentagon  to  reduce 
steaming  hours,  training  days,  and  fly- 
ing hours.  It  is  not  going  to  reduce  the 
big  increase  that  we  put  in  for  spare 
parts.  We  added  $3  billion  in  ttiat  O.  Ii  M. 
accoimt  that  was  long  overdue,  long  over- 
due. We  haveheen  cheating  that  account 
for  years. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  talce  the 
OAO  recommendation  in  5  years  and,  by 
its  very  own  words,  and  says  on  page  1 
that  the  reduction  is  $200  million  "to 
be  made  in  the  accoimts  for  base  sup- 
port activities,  management  of  consum- 
able supplies  utilized  by  the  military  de- 
partments, management  of  aircraft  depot 
maintenance  activities,  management  of 
the  separate  military  air  and  sea  traffic 
and  transportation  activities,  and  man- 
agement and  operations  of  wholesale  and 
retaU  parts  inventories  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

This  amendment  is  specifically  aimed 
at  the  consolidation  of  support  activities, 
activities  such  as  Janitors,  grasscutters. 
and  painters.  Just  to  ccmsolldate  the 
support,  the  administration  of  those 
activities. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  supply 
system  consolidation,  motion  picture 
film  maUng,  batteries,  handtools,  vehi- 
cle types,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
steaming  hours  and  training  days,  which 


the  chairman  rightfully  points  out  are 
critical  to  our  readiness. 

TbB  question  here  is  not  readiness: 
it  is  waste.  It  is  Just  OAO-certifled  waste. 
And  Just  as  much  as  we  have  cheated 
the  readiness  accoimts  for  too  Itmg  and 
we  have  finally  corrected  it,  which  was 
long  overdue,  so  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  have  l>een  cheated  when  we  have 
not  appUed  the  same  standards  to  the 
Pentagon  as  we  have  to  other  agencies. 

Waste  is  waste,  Mr.  Presidoit,  wher- 
ever it  occurs. 

I  wish  to  close  by  quoting  from  the 
conference  report,  the  a]K>ropriations 
conference  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
19<il  appropriations  bilL  This  relates  to 
just  one  part  of  this  amendment,  but 
it  is  typical  of  the  other  parts.  "The  con- 
feree"— and  I  add  the  words,  including 
the  Senate  conferees — "laeUeve  that  fur- 
ther studies  are  not  required  by  the  DOD 
and  that  DOD  should  submit  a  plan  for 
the  creation  of  such  organization  by 
May  1. 1981." 

And  that  organization  referred  to  Is 
the  consolidated  transportation  portion 
of  this  amendment. 

We,  ourselves,  said,  "Get  on  with  It 
Let  us  hear  by  May  1."  They  have  not 
given  us  the  plan.  But  the  House  of  Rq>- 
resentatlves  and  the  Senate,  in  that  re- 
port on  the  1981  appropriations,  that 
conference  report,  said.  "Get  on  with  it 
We  do  not  need  further  study.  Create 
the  Military  Airlift  Command.  Create 
this  command.  It  is  long  overdue." 

And  this  is  typical  of  the  amendment 
and  all  aspects  of  the  amendment.  These 
items  have  been  studied  to  death.  Every- 
body, inc'iirting  the  DOD.  says  that  they 
are  afipropriate.  The  only  difference  we 
have  here  is  the  DOD  says  they  cannot 
make  the  savings  in  the  first  year.  The 
OAO  says,  conservatively,  that  they  can 
make  the  kind  of  savings  which  we  are 
proposing  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Presldoit.  I  tiiank  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  particularly  for  his  very 
nice  comments  about  me.  I  feel  very 
much  the  same  about  him. 

Again,  I  think  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  woric- 
ing  with  him  on  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  amendment  c^ered  by 
Senators  Levih  and  Eaglztoit.  to  cut 
$200  million  in  "fat"  and  duplicative 
funding  in  the  defense  budget 

•nie  majority  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  support  an  increase  in 
our  military  capability  and  readiness.  In 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  today,  substantial 
increases  are  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  the  Pentagon's 
budget.  If  we  approve  this  substantial 
Increase,  as  I  have  no  doubt  will  occur, 
we  must  demonstrate  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  as  committed  to  dlm- 
inat.ing  waste  and  inefflclency  In  mili- 
tary programs  as  we  are  to  cutting  the 
fat  out  of  dOTnestic  programs.  Inadequate 
cost  controls  chiuTtcteriae  our  entire  de- 
teost  procurement  and  administrative 
program,  and  add  to  the  taxpayers'  bur- 
den of  m°'"'"^»"»"ff  our  military  forces. 

The  Levln-Eagleton  amendment  which 
is  before  us  is  a  symbol  of  our  determina- 
tion to  make  the  crucial  distinction  be- 
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iDoraMed  inmtary  qxndliMr.  umI 
^  (M  enae  emwbflltlfls.  Affecttaig 
Jwk  om-tenth  o(  1  percent  of  the  total 
ilBfMMi  budget.  thU  amendinflnt  would 
eat  $M0  mUUcm  out  of  noneMentUl  and 
duplleatiTe  admlniatratlT*  support  fuxK- 
tlona.  Amonc  other  thlngi.  It  would 
itMin1itti*T  funding  for  overlapping  man- 
agement  of  supidlea  used  by  all  the  aerr- 
tcea,  and  cot  out  dupUcatlTe  purchases 
In  jiarti  InventorleB— where  it  has  been 
documented  that  mllUaas  of  dollars  are 
spent  to  biv  parts  which  are  already  on 
hand,  but  which  are  effectlrely  "lost"  in 
the  vast  DOD  supply  system. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  waste  the  outgoing 
Comptroller  Oeneral,  Elmer  Staats, 
IdentiDed  in  a  report  to  the  Pentagon 
eaiiier  this  year.  Itr.  Staato  reported  that 
waste  and  mismanagement  are  now 
adding  "several  biUlons  of  dollars  a  year" 
to  the  defense  budget,  and  he  identified 
15  major  areas  where  a  "minimum  of  $4 
bOUon  a  year"  could  be  readily  saved. 
Over  30  OAO  repwts  in  the  past  5  years 
have  conflrmed  the  waste  which  exists  In 
nonessential  defense  spending,  and  yet 
these  reports  have  largely  gone  unheeded 
by  the  Congress. 

I  strong  bdleve  that  if  our  efforts  to 
bring  Federal  pending  under  control  are 
to  have  any  credibility  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  must  make  no  dlstlnctlm 
between  waste  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
waste  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  other  social  services 
programs.  If  the  Congress  holds  the 
Pentagon  to  the  same  spending  account- 
ability that  we  are  applying  to  domestic 
programs,  we  wlU  achieve  substantial 
and  continuing  annual  savings,  since 
most  of  the  fat  is  related  to  ongoing 
operational  procedures. 

I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Levln- 
Eac^eton  amendment,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  the  effort  to  insure 
that  we  receive  the  maximum  amount  of 
security  for  each  tax  dollar  spent  on  de- 
fense, rather  than  accepting  the  run- 
away costs  which  characterise  so  much 
of  the  defense  budget  today.* 

Xfr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the remalndCTof  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Bfichl- 
gan  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  I2VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sullleient  second?  lliere  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 
Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxh) 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lavn).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  win  can  the  roD. 

Mr.  FORD  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative).  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "aye."  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ifichlgan  (Mr.  Rnou) 
were  here,  he  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STTEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maxbzas) 


and   the   Senator   from   Illinois    (Mr. 
PncT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Camitoii)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rb- 
ou)  are  necessarily  abeent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  66, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vot«  No.  117  Lag.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
LxviH's  amendment  (No.  48)  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  permit  me  to 
intervene  with  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest before  we  proceed  with  further 
consideration  of  this  measure,  I  will  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 

MENT—NOBiONATION  OF  JOHN  B. 
CROWEHi 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  have  had  conversa- 
tions for  8<mie  time  about  a  time  certain 
to  vote  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Crowell 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  a  time  limitation  on 
debate.  I  have  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  and  which  I  hope  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  minority  leader. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day, after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  tmder  the  standing  order  and  the 
recognition  of  any  Senators  under  spe- 
cial orders,  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  al  cmsldering  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Crowell  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture;  that  on 
Tuesday  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
1  Vi  hours  for  debate,  allocated  1  hour  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  or  his 
designee  and  one-half  hour  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
Senator  Hxuis:  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
1  <^  hours,  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session  and  that  debate  on  this  nomi- 
nation will  be  suspended  and  resumed  at 
11:30  ajn.  on  Wednesday;  that  at  11:30 
ajn.  on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  lay  aside 
temporarily  any  business  then  before  it, 
to  proceed  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider further  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Crowell;  that  at  that  time  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distinguish- 
ed minority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (lix.  Hklms)  ;  and  that 
the  vote  on  the  nomination  occur  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  request  comports  with  the  require- 
ments on  this  side;  therefore,  I  have  no 

objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
vise the  request  slightly.  I  stated  that 
the  vote  would  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
time  for  debate.  Let  me  say,  instead,  that 
there  would  be  30  minutes  of  debate, 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  vote  would 
occur  at  12  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators,  and 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
67th  Conference  of  the  International 
Labor  Organisation  (ILO),  to  be  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  June  3-24,  1981: 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KxmnDT). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration ofS.  815. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoTNiHAif ) 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  ccmcem- 
Ing  the  Maybank  amendment.  It  is  my 
understandmg  that  there  is  a  1-hour 
time  limitation  on  that  amendment.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  To  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  his  designee. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenatOT  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Preiideiit,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  designates  the  Senator 
from  Virgbila  (Mr.  Waum)  as  behig 
in  control  of  the  time  In  (vposltlan  to 
the  amendment. 

Vt   UtMKBttXKt   wo.    lOT 

(Purpoaa:  To  i>ermlt  for  a  period  of  1  addi- 
tional year  tbe  use  of  Department  of  De- 
f  enae  f  trnds  to  be  uaed  under  certain  typea 
of  contraeta  to  reUeve  economic  dlaloca- 
Uona) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WAairaa) 
propoees  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
107. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  agree- 
ment made  to  apply  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  f  rcHn  New  York  apply  now 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  Senatw  frcm  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  -  - 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  49.  line  18.  Insert  "(1)"  itfter 
"(a)". 

On  page  60.  Une  8.  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  to.  line  11,  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)(1)" 

On  page  50.  between  lines  13  and  13,  Insert 
the  following: 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subaectlon 
(a)  Bball  not  apply  to  any  contract  (other 
than  a  contract  for  the  piuxhaae  of  fuel) 
entered  Into  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
during  fiscal  year  1983  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines — 

(A)  that  such  contract  will  not  adversely 
aifect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States; 

(B)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  bids  will  be  received  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  responsible  bidders  ao  that  the 
award  of  such  contract  will  be  made  at  rea- 
sonable coat  to  the  United  States; 

(C)  that  the  price  differential  to  be  paid 
imder  such  contract  will  not  exceed  5  per- 
cent; and 

(D)  the  value  of  such  contract,  when  added 
to  the  cumulative  value  of  all  other  con- 
tracts awarded  under  the  exception  made  by 
this  paragraph,  wUl  not  exceed  $3,400,000,000. 

UP   AMElTDMntT    NO.    108     (TO    UP   AMENDMENT 
NO.    107) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  perfecting  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
time  on  this  amendment  has  exirired  ac 
time  has  been  yielded  back,  a  perfecting 
amendment  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:eR.  Is  there 
objection?  TTie  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
«A>»)    proposes   an   unprlnted   amendment 


numbered  108  to  tbe  Warner  amendment 
numbered  107. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  wiUi. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUm.  it  is  so  (ffdered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  amendment  insert  tbe 
following: 

(e)  Not  later  than  AprU  15.  1983.  tbe  Pres- 
ident aball  report  to  Congress  on  the  Im- 
plementation and  results  of  the  test  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  together  with  an  aaaesament  of  tbe 
costs  and  benefits  of  this  test  program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  lork  <.Mr. 
MoTMiHAM)  and  and  I  have  reached 
agreement  on  this  matter,  and  I  shall 
not  (vpose  his  amendment.  We  estimate 
that  we  will  not  take  more  than  10  or  12 
minutes.  We  will  have  a  rollcall  vote,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
pending  Moynlhan  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Idr.  President,  this 
would  be  on  the  Warner  amendment  at 
the  desk,  with  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chaix  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  rec- 
(Mnmended  that  the  fiscal  year  1982  De- 
fense authorization  bill  include  a  pro- 
vlsi<Hi  to  enact  the  so-called  Maybank 
amendment  into  permanent  law. 

This  legislation  has  been  included  in 
every  Defense  Appropriaticms  Act  since 
1953  and  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  paying  any  price  differen- 
tial or  premum  on  defense  purchases  in 
order  to  reUeve  economic  dislocations. 

I  introduced  that  amendment  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during  mark- 
up cm  this  bill  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  committee.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  using  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  economic  bailout, 
and  I  believe  the  so-called  "Maybank 
Amendment"  is  entirely  appropriate. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment and  has  indicated  by  letter  of  May 
12.  1981.  that  the  Department  supports 
the  committee  provision  to  enact  the 
Maybank  amendment  into  permanent 
law.  llie  Department  of  Defense  does, 
however,  suggest  the  ccxitmuation  of  a 
test  program  through  fiscal  year  1982. 
Ttie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
supports  the  Department  of  Defense 
PMltlon. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  to  the  ccHnmittee 
provlslOTi  which  will  allow  a  cont'nuaMon 
of  the  test  program  through  fiscal  year 
1982.  However,  the  amendment  would 
not  affect  the  committee  language  which 
would  enact  the  Maybank  amendment 
Into  permanent  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmou;  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Defense 


dated  May  12, 1081.  an  issue  paper  idilch 
discusses  this  Issue  in  detail  and  provides 
the  rationale  for  the  Armed  Servloes 
Committee's  action,  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
vote  in  November  1979  rejecting  a  repeal 
of  the  Maybank  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  59  to  29.  a  chart  showing  a  brealcdown 
of  contract  awards  in  fiscal  year  1980  for 
labor  surplus  and  nonlatxH"  surplus  areas 
in  each  State,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  dated 
November  12, 1980,  providing  the  DQtart- 
ment's  position  on  this  matter  last  year. 
I  have  excluded  the  second  enclosure 
from  this  letter  due  to  its  length. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 

Teb  Dkfctt  SEcarrAET  or  DBrmaK. 

Washington,  DC,  Ua^  12, 1981. 
Hon.  John  W.  Waxnes. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  John:  I  am  writing  in  respooae  to 
your  request  to  be  advised  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  position  on  the  provision  m 
the  1983  authorization  bill  reported  by  the 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee  that  would  make 
the  language  of  the  Maybank  Amendment  a 
part  of  permanent  law.  Provisions  of  the  May- 
bank  Amendment  were  previously  mduded 
In  our  ■WW"*!  ^propriations  bills. 

We  have  supported  the  incluslan  of  the 
Blaybank  Amendment  In  our  past  anniial 
c4>proprlations  bills.  The  considerations  that 
have  led  us  to  support  the  provisions  in  the 
past  remain  vaUd.  We  have  no  objection  to 
the  provision  in  the  authorization  bill,  as 
reported,  that  would  embody  the  language 
of  the  Bfaybank  Amendment  in  Title  10. 

At  tbe  same  time,  we  are  concerned  that 
enactment  of  the  provision  in  the  1983  au- 
thorization bUl  not  prevent  completion  of 
the  test  procurement  targeting  program  ao 
recenUy  authorized  by  Pi.  96-637.  As  you 
know,  this  program  has  only  Just  been  initi- 
ated, and  It  U  doubtful  that  any  valuable 
results  wiU  be  realized  unless  the  program 
can  be  carried  Into  FY  1983.  Accordingly,  we 
suggest  that  the  provision  of  the  autbcolBa- 
tlon  bill  rm^Mng  the  Maybank  Amendmenfa 
language  in  permanent  law  be  amended  to 
provide  that  enactment  will  not  prevent  tbe 
use  of  funds  in  the  FT  1983  Defense  appro- 
priations  bill  to  complete  the  test  procure- 
ment targeting  program. 

I  appreciate  your  providing  the  Depart- 
ment with  this  opportunity  to  present  these 
views. 

Sincerdy. 

ftANK  C.  Caxluoci. 

"Matbank  Amzndmxmt" 

.  BACKCaollWD 

Since  1953  the  Defense  ^tproprlatlona  AcU 
each  year  have  prohibited  tbe  payment  at 
higher  prices  in  order  for  defense  contraeta 
to  be  aet  aaide  SJid  performed  excluaively  m 
the  Labor  Surplus  Areas.  This  language  baa 
expUciUy  prrfiiblted  in  each  AppropriattoDB 
Act  the  use  of  defense  funds  for  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  to  relieve  economic 
distress. 

Last  year  the  House  voted  to  ddete  and. 
therefore,  repeal  the  Maybank  language  for 
F7  I98I.  The  Senate  restored  the  Maybank 
provision.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  House- 
Senate  Conference,  a  compromise  araa 
reached  to  allow  a  one  year  test  program 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive 
the  BCaybank  provision  for  up  to  S3 .4  bUllon 
in  non-fuel  contraeta  awarded  by  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency.  The  Secretary  had  to  deter- 
mine tbat  any  set  aside  would  be  consistent 
with  national  security  considerations  and 
that  a  reaaonable  prtce  (no  more  than  5  per- 
cent more  than  what  would  be  received  m 
open  competition)  would  be  received  on  any 
contract  aet  aaide  under  the  teat  progxam. 
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I  Annad  8«rHoM  OommlttM  bM 
I  tliAt  ttM  lUybank  amtnlmmit 
b»  twirtyj  Into  peniuuMnt  Uw  beginning  In 
flMkl  fwr  loaa  (8«oUon  MM) .  The  OommlttM 
Bmort  on  8.  815  stAtM  th*t  •nActmant  of 
this  proTialon  would  protact  •galxut  ".  . .  ttaa 
nduoad  oompatltlon  and  incrMM  oosu 
wbMi  tncTttably  would  zwult  If  DrtwiM  oon- 
tneta  w«m  Mt  mM*  MlalT  for  flrma  lowtad 
In  labor  raiplua  umm." 

Ofntrr  Moynlhan  (by  Dmt  OoUm(u«  l«t- 
tw  dKtMl  Mfty  la.  lasi)  hM  Indlcatwl  that 
bo  will  propoM  an  amandmant  to  prarant 
laatoratlon  of  tba  Maybank  amandmant. 
taiuMimi  aATiow  roamoif 

Tba  Dapartmant  of  Dafanaa  baa  conalst- 
anUy  oppcaad  any  rapaal  of  tba  Maybank 
amandmant  and  baa  Indleatad  by  lattar  datad 
May  U.  1981  (attaebad)  tbat  tba  Dapartmant 
of  Dafanaa  atrongly  supporta  enacting  tbe 
ICaybank  amendment  into  parmanant  law. 
Tba  Dapartmant  of  Dafenae  doaa  Indicate  ita 
Bi^part  for  a  one  year  eztenaton  of  tbe  teat 
program  approTad  last  year. 

nila  poaltlon  baa  alao  bean  approrad  by 
OMB. 

asMom  roa  ■CTAnmra  tks  MATBAinc 


As  a  matter  of  sound  policy.  Defense  pro- 
grams sbould  be  procured  on  tbe  basis  of 
oompatltlon  and  coat.  Tbe  American  taxpay- 
en  demand  no  leaa. 

Modifying  or  repealing  Maybank  would : 

Baduoa  oompatltlon  and  Ine-rltably  increase 
eoata.  Tba  Dapartmant  of  Defense  has  esti- 
mated tbat  a  repeal  of  Maybank  would  add 
between  81.5  and  83.0  billion  in  defense  costs 
for  FT  1981.  Without  Maybank,  we  would 
bava  to  eltbar  increase  fxindlng  by  83  billion 
for  tbe  same  lerel  of  defense  or  spend  tbe 
same  amount  and  gat  leas  defense. 

Jaopardlaa  making  awards  to  tbe  beat 
quallflad  and  moat  efflclent  producer  and  re- 


■olt  In  dacraaaad  quality  and  dalaya  In  da- 
fanaa produotton. 

Ciaata  no  new  joba.  Any  new  job  oi  a 
labor  surplus  area  would  be  oflset  by  tbe  lt;aa 
at  a  Jbb  In  a  non-labor  surpiua  area. 

Oould  sblft  oontraeu  wltbln  stataa  so  tbat 
a  job  gained  In  New  Tork  olty  oould  mean 
a  job  lost  aomawbaia  alaa  In  New  Tork  staU. 
(Tbara  ware  53  oountlaa  In  Kaw  Tork  aUta 
rated  aa  non-labor  suiplus  areas  In  19T9) . 

Place  Intanaa  political  praasuraa  on  our 
oontracUng  oWdals  from  local  Arms  and 
tbalr  govammant  lapraaantatlTea. 

DlTart  oontracta  now  won  by  small  bual- 
naaa  and  minority  Anna  In  open  oompatltlon 
wltb  large  flrma  to  firms  In  labor  surplus 
areaa  by  granting  statutory  prefaranca. 

Affect  mobilisation  planning  adversely  by 
denying  some  flrma  in  tbe  mobilisation  base 
the  opportunity  to  bid  for  contracts. 

Be  likely  to  sat  In  motion  an  imaconomlc 
cycle  of  rising  and  falling  unemployment.  If 
a  contract  Is  taken  from  a  non-labor  surplus 
area  and  placed  In  a  labor  surplus  area  In 
one  year,  the  situation  might  be  reversed  the 
following  year  because  the  loat  contract  may 
causa  area  unemployment  to  go  up  In  the 
non-labor  surplus  area  to  the  point  where  It 
Is  rated  labor  sxirplus  (7J  percent  unem- 
ployment) the  following  year. 

OSPASTlf  XNT  or  DXrXNSK  kLMMJJiT  PLACBS  A  B17B- 
STAMTIAL  POanON  OT  CONTBACTS  IN  LABOB 
STTBPLTTS   ABCAS 

Tbe  Department  of  Dofense  does  partici- 
pate In  the  labor  surplus  area  set  aside  pro- 
gram, but  Is  required  to  purchase  Its  goods 
at  tbe  lowest  price  obtainable.  Since  1975, 
the  percentage  of  total  defense  contract  dol- 
lars awarded  to  labor  surplus  areaa  has 
ranged  from  80.S  percent  to  31.0  percent 
with  variations  largely  due  to  revisions  In  the 
definition  of  what  constltutea  a  labor  sur- 
plus area. 

For  fiscal   year   1980.  labor  surplus  areas 


raoalTad  88.1  paroant  of  tba  oontzaot  dollars 
awardad  (835.9  bllUon)  wblla  non-labor  sur- 
plus areas  raoatvad  8U  paroant  or  8i3J  bU- 
Ilon  In  such  awards.  So  tba  37  percent  of 
total  labor  areas  that  are  rated  labor  aurplus 
received  in  FT  1980  almoat  40  paroant  of 
total  DoD  contract  dollars. 

Darin  BS  APPBOPaXATXOKS/MATBAinK 

AsoaiBMnrr 
Subject:  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.   1980    (H.R.   53S9).   Moynlhan 
et  al.  unprlnted  amendment  No.  731. 
Action:   amendment  rejected. 

TBAS   (St) 

RapubUoans  (7) :  Obafaa,  Batflald,  Balna. 
Javlts.  Matblas,  Scbwelker,  Weleker. 

Democrats  (33) :  Baucus.  Bayb,  Bradley, 
Cranston.  Baglaton,  Olenn.  Jackson,  Leahy, 
Lavln,  Magnuson.  McOovam,  Melcbar,  Moy- 
nlban.  Nelson,  Pell,  Randolph.  Rlblcoff,  Rle- 
gle,  Sarbanes,  Stone,  Tsongas,  Williams. 

NATS   (St) 

Republicans  (30) :  Armstrong,  Ballmon, 
Boacbwlta,  Cohen,  Danfortb,  Dole,  Domenld, 
Durenberger.  Oam,  Ooldwater,  Hatch,  Haya- 
kawa.  Helms,  Humphrey,  Jepaan,  Kasaebaum, 
Lasalt,  Lugar,  MeClura,  Praaalar.  Botb. 
Scbmltt,  Slmpaon,  Staffoird.  Starans,  Tbur- 
mond.  Tower,  Wallop,  Warner,  Toung. 

Damocrata  (39) :  Bentaan,  Boran,  Burdlck, 
Byrd.  Harry  F.,  Jr..  Byrd.  Robert  C,  Cannon, 
Cblles,  Cburcb,  Culver,  DaCondnl,  Bson, 
Ford.  Hart.  Reflln,  Boilings,  Huddleston, 
Johnston.  Long,  Matsunaga,  Morgan,  Muskle, 
Nunn,  Proxmlre,  Pryor,  Sasser.  Stannls, 
Stewart.  Talmadga,  Zorlnsky. 
iroT  vomro  (it) 

Republicans  (4) :  Baker— 3,  Oocbran — 3, 
Packwood — 3,  Percy — 3. 

Democrats  (8) :  Blden — 3,  Bumpers— 3, 
Durkln — 2.  Oravel — 3,  Inouye — 1,  Ken- 
nedy— 3,  Metsenbaum — 3,  Stevenson — 3AT. 
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Tax  UMDca  SacssTABT  or  Dimfsx. 
WoMhimgUm,  D.C.  November  12. 1980. 
Bon.  JoHw  C.  Smnns. 

Ctuirmen,   Detente   Subcommittee   on   Ap- 
proprtation».      Senate      Appropriation* 
Committee,    VM.    Senete.    Wathington. 
D.C. 
Dus  Ma.  Chabkan:   This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  tba  Department  of  Defense 
position  ngaxdlng  tba  repeal  of  the  May- 
bank  Amandmant.  and  a  DoD  analysis  of  the 
Hbuao  of  BaTrasentatlvaa  debate  on  Septem- 
ber 18  regarding  tbla  Amendment.  Tbe  May- 
bank  Amandmant.  wblcb  baa  been  Included 


<  Indudos  only  thoM  iwsrdi  valuod  in  ticsn  ol  $10,000  for  parfornuncs  in  ths  50  Ststsi, 
District  ol  ColuniMa,  ind  Puorto  Rieow 


In  every  Dafenae  Approprlatlona  Act  slnea 
FT  1964.  precludes  the  award  of  contracts 
under  labor  surplus  area  set-saldea  at  prlcea 
higher  than  thoae  that  would  be  obtiOned 
through  unreatrlcted  competitive  bidding. 

In  September.  Bapreaentatlve  Addabbo  In- 
troduced an  amendment  that  would  have  re- 
pealed. In  part,  the  Maybank  Amendment. 
The  Addabbo  amendment  would  have  ex- 
empted from  the  Maybank  prohibition  all 
contracta  made  by  the  Defense  Loi^tlcs 
Agency  and  any  other  contracta  determined 
to  be  unrelated  to  national  aaeurlty.  How- 
arer.  It  was  dstermlnad  tbat  sucb  a  p«tftlal 


repeal  constituted  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  original  amendment 
was  ruled  out  of  order.  Based  on  the  point 
of  order.  Representative  AddabN}  revised  hla 
amendment  to  call  for  the  total  repeal  of  tbe 
Maybank  Amendment.  This  revision  was 
paserfl  by  the  full  House  and  now  Is  at  lasue. 
DoD  has  consistently  oppoeed  efforts  to  re- 
peal the  Maybank  Amendment  and  remains 
op-xiaad  to  either  a  nartlal  or  total  repeal.  By 
restricting  DoD  solicitation  efforts  to  bual- 
nees  firms  operating  wltbln  the  35.7  percent 
of  tbe  labor  market  areaa  tbat  are  currently 
deslgnatad  as  labor  surplus,  tba  LSA  set- 
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aside  program  would  adTcnaly  aSset  our  na- 
tional saourliar.  iba  Dapartmant's  opposiuon 
to  tba  Addabbo  amandmant  Is  based  on  tbraa 
eepadally  critical  conoams: 

Labot  aurplus  area  aat-asldas.  wbatber  ap- 
Dlled  against  tbe  whole  or  part  of  tba  VoO 
approprtatlon.  can  elgnlflcanUy  Incraasa  IXjD 
costs  and  so  actuaUy  reduce  tba  amount  of 
Defense  matarlal  or  services  tbat  can  ba  pro- 
cured. Unit  coata  would  IneTltably  increaae 
due  to  leaa  compaUtlon.  and  dsUvery  scbad- 
uies  would  be  extended  for  tba  same  laaaon. 

Tbe  LSA  aat-asldaa  oould  result  In  tbe  ex- 
clualon  of  our  beat  suppliers  and  Introduce 
significant  delays  into  tbe  procurement  proc- 
ess. For  example,  tbe  supplier  of  the  current 
generaUon  of  a  major  weapons  system  or 
subsystem,  who  would  otbarwlse  be  a  top 
candidate  for  the  follow-on  award,  could  be 
totally  excluded  from  tbe  competition,  (ibis 
exclusion  would  bappen  automatically  wbare 
tbara  are  a  suflldent  number  of  other  com- 
petitors to  oonatltuta  a  competition  based 
on  price.)  

Because  tbe  LSA  set-aslda  program  intro- 
ducea  factors  into  tbe  procurament  system 
other  tbiA  those  designed  to  obtain  tbe  bast 
for  tbe  least,  tbe  acquisition  process  is 
opened  to  tbose  who  would  have  procure- 
ment decisions  based  on  subjective  consid- 
araUons,  wltb  tbe  possible  danger  of  polltl- 
dzatlon. 

Labor  surplus  areas  are  Identlfled  and  re- 
vised tnnnt'ly  according  to  Department  of 
Labor  economic  criteria,  consequently,  re- 
peal of  the  Maybank  Amendment  wotild  re- 
sult In  great  confusion  and  disruption  In  our 
contracting  oflices.  DOD  suppliers  in  one  year 
could  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete 
in  subsequent  years  as  a  result  of  abrupt 
changes  In  local  unemployment  ratea. 

Even  under  tbe  original  Addabbo  Amend- 
ment for  partial  Maybank  repeal  aome  De- 
fense contract  awards  related  to  national 
seciulty  could  be  adversely  affected.  Tbe 
Defense  Logistics  Agency.  In  fact,  procures 
a  range  of  items  tbat  are  as  eaaential  to 
effective  Defense  operatlona  aa  many  of  tbe 
more  sophisticated  items:  abortagea  in  aboaa. 
medical  supplies,  chemicals.  NBC  iHt>tectlve 
clothing,  and  fuels  can  have  as  devastating 
an  effect  on  critical  operations  as  dafldandes 
in  other  items. 

Bncloaure  (1)  provides  more  specific  de- 
tails regarding  thj  adverse  effects — Increased 
coats  and  reduced  readiness — to  tbe  DOD  ac- 
quisition process  If  tbe  Maybank  Amendment 
were  to  be  either  partially  or  totally  re- 
pealed. Enclosure  (1)  alao  shows  that  if  tbe 
Maybank  Amendment  were  to  be  repealed. 
DOD  contracting  activltlea  would  be  required 
to  foUow  tba  priorities  in  PL  98-303,  wblcb 
would  prohibit  small  business  and  minority 
business  firms  not  In  labor  surplus  areas 
from  submitting  bids  on  93  cereent  of  our 
procurements  (854.4  billion  In  FT  1979) . 

DOD  analysis  (Encloaura  (3) )  of  tbe  Houae 
debate  is  offered  with  the  Intent  of  clarify- 
ing, from  the  DOD  standooint.  certain  state- 
ments and  Issuds  related  to  the  Hovse  debate 
as  recorded  In  tbe  Oongraaaional  Record  of 
September  18.  In  chia  retcard.  our  conunenta 
are  keved  bv  oaxe  ntimber.  column  number, 
and  paragraph  number  of  tba  Congreasional 
Record. 

DOD  will  eontlnua  to  make  every  oppor- 
tunity available  to  flrma  located  In  labor 
surpiua  areas  to  compete  for  contract  awards. 
A  aubetantial  portion  of  DOD  contracts  are 
already  placed  in  labor  surplus  areas  with- 
out the  use  ot  set-asides.  The  proportion  of 
contracts  awarded  to  flrros  In  labor  surplus 
areas  has  varied  over  tbe  last  few  years  tram 
31  percent  to  80.8  percent  of  tba  total  con- 
tract doUars. 

The  use  of  tbe  DOD  procurement  sytaam 
to  relieve  probI.!ms  of  economic  dislocation, 
however,  would  be  detrimental  to  Dafanaa 
raadineaa.  and  would  not  be  in  tbe  national 
tacurity  intareat.  Beyond  tbu.  to  permit  tbe 


payment  of  price  dUferantials  on  Dafanaa 
contracts  to  advance  aodal  programa,  bow- 
avar  wortby,  would  Impair  tba  integrity  of 
tba  contraoting  procaaa  and  open  tbat  proc- 
eas  up  to  external  preasurea. 

For  tbeae  reasons,  tbe  Department  strongly 
oppoaes  tbe  partial  or  total  repeal  of  tbe 
Maybank  Amendment. 
Sincerely, 

WILLXAIC  J.  LSTT. 

Subject  Maybank  Amendment. 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  is  and 
has  been  consistently  opposed  to  the  rt^al 
of  tbis  provision  of  tbe  DoD  Appropriations 
Act  because  we  perceive  tbat  total  set-aside 
of  contracts  exclusively  for  labor  surplus 
aiaas  (LSA)  would  have  tbe  following  prin- 
cipal harmful  effects. 

Reduce  competition  among  defense  sup- 
pliwa  and  Increase  prices  for  defense  pur- 


Jeopardise  m^iring  awards  to  the  bast 
qualified  and  moat  efflclent  producer  and  re- 
sult in  decreased  quality  and  delays  In  de- 
fense production. 

Affect  mobilization  planning  adversely  by 
denying  some  firms  in  the  mobilization  base 
the  opportimlty  to  bid  for  contracts. 

Replace  regular  contracting  procedures 
wltb  admtnlstratlTe  judgmenta  on  which 
contracts  should  be  set  aside  from  normal 
competitive  procedvu-es. 

Place  Intense  political  pressures  on  our 
contracting  officials  from  local  firms  and  gov- 
ernments. 

mvert  contracts  now  won  by  small  busi- 
ness and  minority  firms  in  open  competition 
to  large  business  firms  wblcb  will  perform  in 
labor  surplus  areas. 

Details  regarding  to  tbe  foregoing  impacts 
are  contained  in  the  Encloeure. 
DXPAancKirr  of  defxmsx  posmoir  on  sepeal 

OF  THK  MATBAMK  AMEHDmirr 

Commencing  with  Fiscal  Tear  1054  each 
^npii«i  DoD  Appropriation  Act  has  had  a 
provision  that  "no  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  price 
differential  on  contracts  hereafter  made  for 
tbe  purpoee  of  rellevlxig  economic  disloca- 
tions." This  provision  Is  popularly  referred  to 
as  the  Maybank  Amendment. 

PubUc  Law  95-89  enacted  on  Atigust  4. 

1977  amended  Section  15  of  the  Small  Busi- 
neaa  Act  (15  U.S.C.  s  644)  to  authorise  tbe 
total  set-aside  of  procurements  to  labor  sur- 
plus areaa  if  tbe  agency  head,  or  his  designee, 
makes  a  determlnatl<Hi  that  "there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  offers  wUl  be  ob- 
tained from  a  sufficient  niunber  of  eligible 
concerns  so  that  awards  will  be  made  at 
reasonable  prices."  Tbe  Maybank  Amend- 
ment was  Included  in  tbe  std>sequently  en- 
acted 1978  DoD  Appropriation  Act.  On  Octo- 
ber 31,  1977.  tbe  Comptroller  General  issued 
a  decision  holding  tbat  such  action  precluded 
tbe  use  of  the  total  labor  stuplus  area  set- 
aside  authority  of  PJU  95-89  In  procurements 
involving  funds  made  available  under  tbe 

1978  DoD  AppropriaUon  Act.  Maybank 
Amendment.  B-145138.  October  31,  1977.  Tbe 
decision  also  reafllrmed  an  earlier  decision 
of  tba  Comptroller  Oeneral  construing  tbe 
Maybank  Amendment  as  precluding  award 
of  contracts  under  labor  surplus  area  set- 
asides  at  prices  higher  than  those  obtainable 
through  unrestricted  comoetltlon.  As  a  re- 
sult, set-aside  of  procurements  for  goods  and 
services  from  lalxM'  surplus  area  concerns 
wltb  funds  provided  by  the  1980  Department 
of  Defense  Ai^roprlatlon  Act.  is  limited  to 
portions  of  requirements  at  a  contract  price 
not  exceeding  tbe  highest  price  awarded  for 
tbe  same  items  under  tbe  portion  of  tbe  re- 
quirement separately  solicited  without  re- 
striction. 

DoD  baa  consistently  held  tbe  view  tbat 
removal  of  the  Maybank  Amendment  is  not 
In  tbe  national  Interest.  Tbe  primary  reason 
for  removing  the  Maybank  language  appar- 


anUy  would  ba  to  permit  tba  total  aet-aalda 
of  contracta  for  Ubor  surplus  areas.  In  our 
view  tbis  action  wotild  increase  dafanaa  coata. 
severely  complicate  tba  administration  of 
defense  procurement  and  poae  serious  equity 
problems  to  small  buslneaaea,  minority  firms 
and  other  defense  suppliers.  Further,  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Congraaa  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion wlU  raise  in  tbe  minds  of  some  people 
tbe  belief  tbat  it  U  tbe  Intent  of  Congreaa 
tbat  we  sbould  pay  a  price  differential. 

It  is  doubtful  tbat  procurement  set-asldss 
would  permanently  allevlata  tbe  unemploy- 
ment problems  of  communities  becauae  many 
of  our  contracta.  placed  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment, would  involve  performance  extending 
over  a  reUtlvely  short  period  of  time.  If.  on 
tbe  next  procurement,  the  community  had 
moved  out  of  tbe  Ubor  surplus  classiflcation. 
it  might  then  be  denied  the  right  to  partici- 
pate, and  tbe  work  would  be  shifted  else- 
where. Tbe  first  community,  as  a  result, 
might  drop  back  into  a  labor  surplus  status, 
thus  setting  in  motion  an  uneconomic  cycle 
of  rising  and  falling  employment,  with  De- 
fense procurement  being  used  to  perpetuate 
unsoimd  economic  conditions,  which,  in  turn, 
would  Increase  our  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  procure  reUable  military  material.  This 
problem  would  be  magnified  many  times  If 
tbe  program  were  expanded  becauae  of  total 
labor  sxurplus  area  set-asides.        

From  the  DoD  perspective,  however,  tbe 
most  Important  problems  wltb  repeal  of  tbe 
Maybank  Amendment  are  Its  effects  on  de- 
fense coats  and  tbe  administration  of  pro- 
curement funds. 

1.  Total  labor  aurplus  srea  set-asides  will 
eliminate  many  firms  from  competition  for 
defense  contracts.  The  reduction  in  competi- 
tion will  mean  higher  prices  for  DoD  pur- 
chases, resulting  either  in  a  larger  dtfenae 
budget  or  in  a  degradation  of  national  de- 
fense. When  PX.  95-89  was  enacted,  an  area 
was  classified  as  a  labor  surplus  area  if  It 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  6  percent  or 
more.  Under  that  criterion  87  percent  of  tba 
Ubor  market  areas  in  tbe  nation  qualified  aa 
labor  stirplus  area.  Early  in  1978  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  revised  the  standards 
for  designating  areas  as  a  labor  surplus  area. 
Baalcally,  an  area  is  deslgnatad  as  labor  sur- 
plus only  If  Its  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
IJO  times  tbe  national  rate  with  a  "floor" 
of  «  percent  and  a  "ceiling""  of  10  percent. 
Tba  "ceiling"  means  tbat  any  area  which  baa 
an  unemployment  rate  of  10  percent  or  more 
is  automatically  designated  as  a  Ubor  surpiua 
area.  On  31  B4ay  19T9,  DOL  announced  tbat 
henceforth  Ubor  surplus  area  eUglbiUty  de- 
terminations will  be  made  on  tba  basis  ol 
civU  jtirtsdieUons.  rather  than  on  labor  mar- 
ket areaa.  which  are  broad  geographic  areas 
with  a  concentration  of  economic  activity  or 
Ubor  demand  and  in  wblcb  workers  generally 
change  Joba  aritbout  changing  their  resi- 
dence. "The  new  criteria  are  set  forth  In  tbe 
Attachment  No.  3.  At  the  present  time,  only 
1050  or  36.7  percent  of  tbe  total  number  of 
4093  dvU  juriadlcUons  qualify  aa  a  labor 
surplus  area.  "The  substantial  reduction  of 
tbe  number  at  labor  surplus  areas  baa  re- 
duced significantly  the  number  of  suppllan 
eligible  to  compete  under  labor  surplus  area 
set-aaldas.  It  U  reasonable  to  expect  tbat  tbla 
shrinkage  in  competition  wlU  be  reflected  in 
increased  prices  to  DoD  for  suppUea  procured 
under  the  DoD  priority  system  of  partial 
Ubor  surplus  area  set-asldes  and  even  much 
higher  if  DoD  contracting  activities  wwe  re- 
quired to  restrict  awards  to  Ubor  surplus 
areas  on  a  total  set-aside  bssls. 

3.  In  any  event,  total  Ubor  surplus  area  set- 
asldes  would  jeopardlTe  tbe  maMn"  of  awards 
to  firms  beat  ox'allfled  to  produce  the  desired 
quality  of  material  and  to  meet  ooerattonal 
i«adlness  dates.  The  strongest  guarantee  that 
we  are  obtaining  fully  qualified  oontractota 
for  each  contract  is  to  condtict  free  and  open 
compattUon.  and  to  make  awards  on  the  basts 
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«r  uHTlt  to  Ui«  protfao«  wbo  e«n  oOW  tb* 
b«t  •qulpmant  at  tbs  lowMt  oranU  oMt  to 
tbt  Oofammoat.  Tbli  m— n>  «•  an  Intor- 
Mtod  In  tlM  moat  alBctant  produoacs  wbacavar 
tliay  may  ba  locatad. 

S.  Tha  Dapartmant  of  Oafanaa  oonducta 
Inrtnttrlal  mt>MHwf**"''  p'*""*"!  wltb  ap- 
prosUaataly  0.000  Anna  in  ordar  to  aaaura 
that  tbaaa  nrma  will  ba  able  to  aatUf  y  our 
wartlma  amargancy  laqulxamanta  In  a  mlnl- 
iBom  amount  of  tlnM.  In  order  to  acoompllah 
tbla  objaetlva.  ttaaae  Oriaa  ara  praaantly  aa- 
aurad  Uiat  th«y  wUl  ba  offarad  tba  opportu- 
nity to  bid  on  any  or  all  of  our  paacatlma 
raqnlramanta  for  tboaa  itama  tbay  will  b«  ra- 
qulrad  to  provlda  In  an  amargancy.  Tba  «a- 
tabUabmant  of  total  labor  surplua  araa  aat- 
irtdaa  will  dany  many  of  tbaaa  flrma  tha  op- 
portunlty  to  baooma  profldant  In  aatlafying 
our  wartlma  raqulramanta  and.  tliaraby,  ad- 
vamaly  affect  tba  r«ponalvanaaa  of  tba  Da- 
partmant of  Dafanaa  to  properly  equip  Ita 
forcas  in  a  timely  manner  to  OMet  national 
emargandea.  Spadflc  aimmplea  in  tbla  eaae 
deal  wltb  iblpyarda  InTOlved  In  ablpbulld- 
tng  and  ovarbaul.  On  the  west  coaat  tba  fol- 
lowing situation  exists  at  preaent: 
Company.  In  labor  surplua  area: 
Betblebam  Sblpyard.  San  Franciaco.  Call- 
f  oraia.  Tea. 

Lockbead  Sblpbulldlng  Company.  Seattle. 
Waablngton.  No. 

National  Steel  it  Sblpbulldlng  Company, 
San  Diego.  CaUfomla.  Tea. 

Nortbweat  Marine  *  Iron  Works.  Portland. 
Oregon*  No. 

Paelfle  Drydoek  ft  Repair  Company,  Oak- 
land. OaUfomla.  Tea. 
Todd  Sblpyards,  Alameda.  CallfomU,  No. 
Todd  Sblpyards,  San  Pedro.  Csaiomla.  No. 
Todd  Shlpyarda,  Seattle.  Washington,  No. 
Triple  A  Maohlne  Sbop,  San  Diego,  Call- 
fonKa.  Tea. 

Triple  A  Machine  Shop,   San  Francisco, 
CaUfomla.  Tea. 

Wlllamatta  Iron  ft  Steel.  Portland.  Oregon. 
No. 

PlTe  of  these  ehlpyards  ara  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas  while  six  are  not  iHUch  would  ad- 
versely affect  naUooal  sacurlty  reasons  for 
serml  reaaoos  If  the  Maybank  Amandmant 
ware  to  be  repealed.  Thoae  shipyards  which 
ara  not  in  LSA's  are  tbe  very  ones  that  DoD 
would  require  Immediately  in  the  event  of 
a  naUonaJ  emergency.  However,  they  would 
not  be  ready  hacauae  they  were  prcAlblted 
from  participating  in  our  peacetime  require- 
ments thereby  denying  them  opportunity  of 
developing  and  improving  the  very  skills  and 
capablUtlea  upon  which  our  national  secu- 
rity would  be  depended  with  Uttle  or  no  ad- 
vance notice.  For  example,  for  one  company, 
Todd  Shlpyarda.  aU  three  of  Its  shipyards 
would  ba  prohibited  from  our  peacetime  i«- 
qmrements  such  as  the  guided  missile  escort 
fHgate  which  it  is  buUdlng  at  the  present 
time.  Another  consideration  is  that  all  peace- 
time requlrementa  would  be  channeled  into 
two  ports.   San   Diego,   and   San   Francisco 
thereby  simplifying  enemy  targettlng  efforts 
The  above  situation  appUes  similarly  to 
the  east  coast  shipyards  as  follows: 
Company,  m  labor  surplus  area: 
Bath  Iran  Works.  Bath.  Maine,  No 
M^5^^^*****  °""'*°^'  Sparrows  Point, 

Bathldtam  Steel  Company.  Hoboken,  NJ., 

xcc 

Oaneral  Ship  Repair  Conpany.  Boston 
Masasebuaetta,  Tea. 

■I«!trlc  Boat  Division.  Oeneral  Dynamics, 
Oroton,  ConneeUcut.  No. 

m2SSLsS*?S**  "^P*^**"*-  <»«»ncy, 

nS^ar"^  company.  Jackson- 

JJj^l^J^Pbulldlng  ft  Drydock.  BalU- 


ft  Drydock, 


Newport  Nawa  ablpbuUdlng 
Newport  News,  Va..  No. 

Norfolk  Sblpbulldlng  ft  Drydock  Company, 
Norfolk.  Va.,  No. 

Sun    Sblpbulldlng    ft    Drydock.    Cheater, 
Fanosylvanla.  Yea. 

Coaat  Sblpbulldlng  and  Drydock,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  No. 

Alabama  Drydock  Company,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama, Yea. 

Avondale  Shipyards,  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. No. 

Litton  Shipbuilding,  Ingall*  Dlvlalon,  Pas- 
cagoula,  Mississippi.  No. 

Six  of  these  shipyards  are  In  labor  surplus 
areas  while  nine  are  not.  This  condition 
would  adversely  affect  national  moblllxatlon 
and  readiness  considerations  (or  moat  of  the 
reasons  cited  above  for  the  west  coast  sblp- 
yards. In  this  case  only  Jacluonvllle,  Florida 
and  Norfolk,  Virginia  are  home  ports  for 
the  Navy  but  both  are  not  In  labor  surplus 
areas.  This  situation  would  result  In  signifi- 
cant administrative  costs  for  the  Navy  for 
any  ships  which  would  require  complex  over- 
haul. Repeal  of  the  Maybank  Amendment 
would  reduce  the  competitive  base  for  the 
Navy  by  SO  percent  and  would  deny  a  large 
number  of  planned  mobilization  producers 
from  participating  In  peacetime  m  tbe  very 
specific  and  complex  tasks  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  In  an  emergency  with 
little  or  no  advance  notice. 

Another   example   case   which    could   ad- 
versely affect  DoD  and  national  security  con- 
siderations deals   with   bomter  and  fighter 
aircraft  If  a  new  procurement  were  to  be 
conducted  for  either  of  these  aircraft  under 
currant  labor  surplus  area  criteria.  In  tbe 
case  of  bomber  or  even  military  transport 
cargo   aircraft    the   following    would    apply. 
While  Rockwell   In  Los  Angeles,  CallfomU 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
are  located  In  labor  surplus  areas  and  wouid 
provide   at   least    two   firms   to   satisfy    the 
test  of  competition,  a  total  labor  surplus  area 
set-aside  would  prohibit  Boeing  of  Seattle, 
Washington,    Oeneral    Dynamics    of    Fort 
Worth,    'lexas    and   Lockheed    of    Marietta, 
Oeorgla  from  participating  In  this  procure- 
ment. In  the  case  of  fighter  aircraft  there  are 
five   likely  manufacturers.   Nortbrup   which 
built   the  F-5   aircraft  is  located   In  Haw- 
thorne. California.  PalrchUd  which  builds  the 
A-lO  Is  located  In  Farmlngdale,  Long  Island. 
Oeneral   Dynamics   builds  the  F-16   and   Is 
located  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Rockwell  builds 
F-lOO  and  U  locat2d  In  Los  Angeles  while 
McDonnell  Douglas  builds  the  F-16  and  Is  lo- 
cated  In   St.   Louis.   AU   of   these   firms  are 
located  In  labor  surplus  areas  except  Oeneral 
Dynamics   which   Is   buUdlng,   perhaps,   the 
most  sophisticated  fighter  aircraft  In  history. 
Nevertheless,    Oeneral    Dynamics    would    be 
prohibited  from  participating  in  the  require- 
ment for  a  new  fighter  aircraft  If  the  May- 
bank  Amendment  were  to  be  rei>ealed  and 
DoD  was  required  to  foUow  the  priorities  of 
PX.  96-302.16. 

4.  Total  aet-asldes  of  procurements  for 
labor  surplus  areas  could,  in  many  cases,  re- 
sult In  the  payment  of  a  higher  price  for  the 
Items  procured.  Some  might  point  to  total 
set-aaldea  for  small  business  concerns  as  a 
precedent  for  using  such  a  procedure  to  assist 
firms  In  labor  surplus  areas.  However,  there 
are  substantive  differences  In  the  effects  on 
Defense  procurement  of  total  set-asldes  In 
each  case.  First,  the  universe  of  contracts 
appropriate  for  total  small  business  set-asldea 
Is  for  aU  practical  purposes  controlled  by  the 
lack  of  capablUty  or  capacity  of  smaU  firms 
to  perform  contracts  over  a  certain  dollar 
size.  For  example,  in  FY  1979.  small  busi- 
nesses were  awarded  only  45  of  tbe  743  DoD 
contracts  of  aio  million  or  more.  In  any  case, 
competitive  factors  of  tbe  market  place  have 
historically  limited  tbe  potential  for  total 
small  business  set-asldas  to  approzlmataly  6 


paroant  of  our  annual  procuramant  award 
doUaia.  Saoondly,  wbara  a  total  amaU  bual- 
nasa  sat-aaide  la  appr«q;>rlata,  all  amaU  Arms 
In  the  country  can  cooapata.  In  tbe  case  of 
total  labor  surplua  aat-asldaa,  exactly  the  re- 
verse situation  would  pravaU:  La.,  many  De- 
fenaa  contracU   would   ba   potential   labor 
surplua  area  set-asldea  and  the  number  of 
firms  eligible  to  compete  for  tbem  would  ba 
llmltad,  thus  restricting  comjMtltlon  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  true  with  respect  to 
tbe  large  number  of  available  smaU  business 
firms.  We  beUeve  this  would  Impose  addi- 
tional costs  on  Defense  contracta  In  terma  of 
higher  prices  paid  and  in  the  administration 
of  a  vastly  expanded  Labor  Surplus  Program 
which,  although  we  cannot  quantify  wltb 
precision,  we  would  expect  to  be  substantial. 
6.  The  DoD  decentralized  system  for  ac- 
quiring Its  goods  and  services  is  conducted  In 
hundreds  of  offices  employing  thousands  of 
personnel.  The  setting  aside  of  funda  for 
LSAs  would  reqvUre  discretionary  judgments 
as  to  which  funds  to  so  earmark.  This  would, 
in  effect,  replace  open  competitive  bidding 
with  a  system  that  relies  heavily  on  large 
numbers  of  administrative  ruUngs  that  ear- 
mark funds  for  LSA's.  This  could  easily  lead 
to  a  bureaucratic  tangle  and  result  In  major 
administrative  burdens  for  the  DoD. 

6.  It  may  be  argued  that  all  of  DoD  pur- 
chases are  not  related  to  national  sectirity. 
However,   It   must   be  recognized  that  DoD 
contracting  activities  process  over  10  mllUon 
contract    actions    annually,    almost    aU    of 
which  are  related  to  national  sectirity.  In 
many  cases,  purchases  of  Items  valued  at  leas 
than  $10,000  which  rapreaent  07  percent  of  aU 
contract  actions  and  moat  of  aU  which  are 
processed  under  simplified  purchase  proce- 
dures have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  national 
security.  These  contracts  must  of  course  be 
channeled  to  small  business  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 231  of  Public  Law  05-e07.  Some  of  these 
Items  such  as  parts  for  aircraft,  ships,  and 
missile  systems  have  a  significant  effect  on 
our  national  security.  Other  Items  of  per- 
haps  lesser  significance  such   as  clothing, 
medical  supplies  and  subsistence  also  have 
a  most  direct  bearing  on  national  security. 
The  determination  of  which  Items  affect  na- 
tional security  and.  more  Importantly,  tbe 
"degree"  of  such  effect.  Is  most  difficult  to  ex- 
press with  the  preclseness  required  to  assure 
that  national  security  Is  not  adversely  af- 
fected. Tn  this  regard,  most  all  of  the  10  mU- 
Uon  contract  actions  are  processed  by  buyers 
who  are  not  In  a  position  to  Judge  the  "de- 
gree" of  national  security  Importance  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  Items  they  purchase.  Our 
review  further  reveals  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  exclude  an  entire  federal  stock  class  of 
supplies,  of  which  there  are  612.  as  not  con- 
tributing to  our  national  security.  To  ap- 
proach this  problem  on  the  basis  of  Individ- 
ual line  items  which  maVe  up  these  classes 
would  be  impractical  In  view  of  the  3.8  mil- 
lion Individual  supply  line  Items  Involved. 

7.  The  sdmlnl>r»^mtlve  hidsments  inherent 
In  f«ettln<f  aside  funds  for  LSA's  would  invite 
Intense  pressures  on  our  contracting  ofBclala 
from  local  communities  and  their  repreaenta- 
tivea.  Moreover,  our  experience  has  been  that 
the  more  marginal  the  case.  I.e.,  wherever  bid 
proposals  are  In  a  very  narrow  range,  the 
more  intense  these  pressures  are  likely  to  be. 
Not  only  does  thi^  Introduce  administrative 
delay  and  frustration  to  all  concerned,  but  It 
fosters  the  making  o?  bad  decisions.  Such 
pressures  would  not  be  limited  to  top  offi- 
cials in  tbe  DoD.  Contract  actions  are  carried 
out  In  aoproxlmately  890  oontractlnK  activ- 
ities employing  annrorlmately  46.000  pro- 
curement personnel.  Where  discretionary 
decisions  sublect  to  intense  outside  pressures 
are  involved,  our  lob  of  assuring  tbe  sound- 
ness and  oblectlvlty  of  the  procurement 
process  Is  vastly  complicated. 

8.  We  abould  also  point  out  that  an  ex- 
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pandad  Labor  Surplus  Araa  Program  will 
work  to  tha  datrlmant  of  small  buslneaa  and 
minority  buatneas  firms.  If  tba  Maybank 
Amendment  la  repealed  the  Department  of 
Defense  wUl  be  required  to  follow  the  pro- 
curement priorities  contained  In  Public  Law 
96-303  which  are: 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  small  bualneaa  aat- 
aslde  programa,  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  exectulve  branch 
shall  award  contracts,  and  encourage  the 
placement  of  subcontracts  for  procurement 
to  tbe  following  in  tbe  manner  and  In  the 
order  stated: 

"(1)  Concerns  which  are  small  buslaeas 
concerns  and  which  are  located  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  set-aside; 

"(2)  Concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  tbe  basis  of  a  totsd  set-aside; 

"(3)  Concerns  which  ara  smaU  bustneis 
concerns  and  which  are  located  in  a  labor 
surplus  area,  on  tbe  basis  of  a  partial  set- 
aside; 

"(4)  Concerns  which  are  small  business  on 
tbe  basis  of  a  partial  set-aside. 

"(b)  After  priority  is  given  to  tbe  small 
business  concerns  specified  In  subsection 
(e) ,  priority  shall  also  be  given  to  the  award- 
ing of  contracts  and  placement  of  subcon- 
tracts, on  the  basis  cf  a  total  set-aside,  to 
concerns  which: 

"(1)  are  not  dUglble  under  subaacUon  (e): 

"(2)  are  not  email  business  concerns;  and 

"(3)  will  perform  a  substantial  proportion 
of  the  production  on  those  contracts  and 
aubcontracts  within  areas  of  concentrated 
unemployment  or  underemployment  or  with- 
in labor  surplus  areas." 

While  small  firms  receive  priority  on  the 
list  of  set-aside  preferences,  It  falls  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  bulk  of  DoD  small  business 
awards  which  Include  minority  awards  reatilt 
through  open  competition,  not  through  set- 
aside  preference.  I.e.,  smaU  firms  win  con- 
sistently two  out  of  every  three  doUars  they 
receive  on  the  basis  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion wltb  their  big  business  brethren.  For 
example,  DoD  to  FY  1979  awards  $68.5  billion 
to  VB.  bustoeas  firms.  Of  this  amount,  $12.2 
blUlon  or  20.8  percent  was  awarded  to  smaU 
business  but  only  $4.1  bllUon  or  7  percent  as 
a  result  of  set-aside  preference. 

FoUowtog  these  priorities  wotild  protect 
^he  $4.1  bUUon  bat  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
$8.1  bUlion — the  larger  portion  of  the  $68.5 
billion  won  by  small  firms  and  minority 
firms  In  open  competition.  This  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  would  occur  because  all  of  the 
nation's  small  firms  which  tocludes  nUnority 
firms  would  not  l>e  eligible  to  compete  for 
total  labor  surplus  area  set-aside  of  Priority 
No.  5  because  this  priority  Is  restricted  to 
large  business  firms  which  will  perform  In  a 
labor  surplus  area  which  essentially  is  a  "big 
business  set-aside."  This  means  that  small 
business  and  minority  business  firms  regwd- 
less  of  their  location  will  not  be  able  to  bid 
on  procurements  solicited  tmder  Priority 
No.  5.  What  Priority  No.  6  of  P.L.  96-302  es- 
sentially does  Is  to  deny  smaU  business  from 
participating  In  93  percent  of  DoD  procure- 
ments which  In  FY  1979  would  have 
amounted  to  $54.4  bUllon  because  only  7  per- 
cent or  $4.1  billion  was  set-aside.  The  set- 
aside  priorities  of  Pi.  96-302  seriously  Jeo- 
pardize the  existence  of  the  smaU  business 
program  not  only  In  DoD  but  in  every  agency 
of  the  federal  government.  The  fact  that 
small  businesses  win  two  out  of  three  dollars 
in  unrestricted  competition  can  not  be  over- 
stressed.  Therefore,  no  action  shoiUd  be 
taken  by  the  Oongress,  such  as  repeal  of  the 
Maybank  Amendment  which  would  prohibit 
small  business  and  minority  business  finns 
from  biddtog  on  93  percent  of  DoD  procure- 
ments because  they  are  small  based  on  the 
size  standards  established  by  tbe  «tw]i  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

This  nation's  small  business  community  is 
already  confronted  with  an  overabundance 


of  dllBeiUtlaa  without  adding  to  their  prob- 
lama  by  rapaallng  tbe  Maybank  Amendment. 

9.  It  abould  be  noted  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  Defense  contracts  are  placed  to 
labor  surplils  areas  already  without  tbe  use 
of  total  labor  surplus  area  set-asldes.  In  FT 
1976,  $18.6  bllUon,  or  47.0  percent,  of  Defense 
contract  award  dollars  were  to  firms  located 
in  labor  surplus  areas,  and  these  firms  won 
tha  awards  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  effl- 
dancy.  Ibere  was  a  dramatic  tocrease  to 
these  awards  to  FY  1976  amounting  to  $33.3 
billion,  or  80.6  percent,  of  our  contract  award 
dollars.  This  resulted  to  great  measure  from 
tbe  ararage  number  of  labor  surplus  areas 
tocreaslng  from  781  to  FY  1075  to  1,143  to  FY 
1976.  In  FY  1977,  DoD  L8A  awards  amounted 
to  $36.9  bUllon  or  76.0  percent  of  our  con- 
tract award  doUars.  In  FY  1978,  DoD  LSA 
awards  amoimted  to  $26.1  blUlon  or  45.4  per- 
cent of  Its  total  awards  whUe  to  FY  1979 
these  awards  amounted  to  $19.0  bUllon  or 
31.0  percent.  Tbls  drop  is  attributable  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  revising  its  qualifica- 
tion criteria  of  deslgnattog  an  area  as  labor 
surplus  which  resulted  to  a  significant  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  labor  surplus  areas. 

10.  The  Maybank  Amendment  does  not  ex- 
empt the  Department  of  Defense  from  tbe 
labor  surplus  area  rrogram.  What  the  May- 
bank  Amendment  does  do,  it  prohibits  the 
total  setting  aside  of  procurements,  exclu- 
sively for  labor  surplus  areas.  Nevertheless, 
tbe  Department  of  Defense  does  support  and 
participate  to  the  Xabat  surplus  area  set- 
aside  program  consistent  with  the  require- 
ment to  purchase  Its  goods  and  services  at 
tbe  lowest  price  obtainable.  Our  very  first 
two  priorities  for  setting  aside  procurements 
give  preferences  to  the  placement  of  awards 
to  labor  surplus  areas.  This  Is  accomplished 
by  dividing  a  procurement  toto  two  equal 
portions.  One  portion  is  the  "unrestricted" 
portion  on  which  all  firms,  regardless  of  lo- 
cation, submit  bids.  It  Is  on  this  portion 
the  Government  establishes  tbe  price  It  will 
pay  for  the  Item  being  procured.  The  second 
portion  is  the  "restricted"  portion  and  is 
offered  exclusively  to  labor  stirplus  area  firms 
on  the  basis  of  which  firm  submitted  the 
lowest  price.  By  following  this  procedure,  the 
DOD  is  able  not  only  to  support  the  labor 
surplus  area  program  but  also  assures  itself 
it  Is  not  paytog  a  price  differential  which 
would  be  the  case  if  competition  was  re- 
stricted because  of  the  procurement  betog 
totally  8et-a.<lde  to  only  firms  located  to  la- 
bor surplus  areas. 

In  FY  1977,  DoD  placed  $365  bUllon  or  75 
percent  of  its  awards  in  LSA's  wbUe  tbe 
cl'vlllan  agencies  placed  $9.4  bllUon  or  38.7 
percent  to  these  areas.  Tn  FY  1978,  DoD 
placed  $26.2  bllUon  In  labor  surplus  areas 
while  all  of  the  Federal  civUlan  agencies 
placed  $10.8  billion.  On  a  percentage  basis 
DoD  placed  45.4  percent  of  its  awards  to  LSA's 
while  the  civilian  agencies  placed  only  37.7 
percent.  In  FY  1979.  DoD  placed  $19.0  billion 
or  31.1  percent  while  the  Federal  civilian 
agencies  placed  $5.2  bUllon  or  25.5  percent. 
It  should  be  noted  that  while  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  may  not  have  submitted  their 
final  FY  1979  rerwrts  toto  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Data  System  which  accounts  to 
part  for  tbe  drop  to  their  total  awards  and 
LSA  dollar  awards  being  lower  than  last 
fiscal  year,  their  drop  in  perc?n*agc  to  255 
percent  is  consistent  with  the  Department  of 
Labor's  reduction  to  the  numl>er  of  areas 
to  be  determined  to  be  labor  surplus.  This 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  DoD.  even  with 
the  Maybank  Amendment  restriction,  is 
awarding  a  greater  percentage  of  Its  awards 
to  labor  surplus  areas  than  are  all  of  the 
Federal  civilian  agencies  combtoed  to  which 
the  Maybank  Amendment  does  not  aoply. 
Further.  DoD  has  made  these  awards  on  the 
basis  of  less  cost  because  competition  has 
not  been  restricted.  Tbe  above  record  demon- 
strataa  that  LSA  firms  can  and  do  compete 


very  effectively  wltb  non-UBA  flrma  without 
any  dependence  on  a  total  labor  surplus  araa 
set-aside  program.  (See  Attachment  3  for 
comparative  figures) . 

Tbe  Department  of  Defense  should  and 
wUl  conttoue  to  make  every  <q>portunlty 
avaUable  to  firms  located  to  labor  surplua 
areas  to  compete  for  Its  procurement  awards. 
Beyond  this,  the  utilization  of  procurement 
to  reUeve  problems  of  economic  dislocation 
would  be  detrimental  to  Defense  readlneaa 
and  would  not  be  to  tbe  national  toterest. 
For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  support  any 
form  of  repeal  of  tbe  Maybank  Amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  bipartisan  and  open- 
minded  approach  he  tias  taken  to  this 
matter,  which  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
resolved. 

On  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we  have 
agreed  that  the  experiment  is  to  be  con- 
tinued according  to  the  same  terms  that 
were  s«reed  to  last  year,  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  set  aside 
some  $3.4  billion  in  Defense  Logistic 
Agency  procurement  for  labor  surphu 
areas.  We  will  now  continue  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Maybank  amendment  for- 
ward through  fiscal  year  1982,  to  tbe 
point  where,  it  is  hoped,  we  will  have 
some  sxA\A  evidence  about  the  effects  of 
the  suspension,  or  the  need  for  Maybank. 

I  malEe  the  point  that  this  program  to 
set-aside  some  non-strategic  procure- 
ment contracts,  is  uniform  throughout 
the  Government,  save  only  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tinued suspension  of  Maybank.  that  is 
the  extension  of  the  set-aside  program 
to  DOD,  which  I  am  pnqxjsing  today,  is 
a  measure  which  at  this  point  wUI  affect 
47  States.  This  is  not  a  regional  matter. 
These  are  some  1.091  labor  surplus  areas 
recorded  at  this  moment  in  labor 
markets  across  the  country;  47  States 
are  involved. 

When  we  debated  this  matter  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress.  I  pointed  out 
that  President  Reagan  in  his  camoaign 
committed  himself  to  carrvlng  forward 
this  experiment.  Recently.  Mr.  Reagan's 
DirectcR-  of  OMB.  Mr.  David  Stockman 
has  also  indicated  his  approval  in  a  let- 
ter which  I  think  puts  ouite  well  the  case 
for  extending  the  trial  suspension  of 
Maybank.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stockman  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  other  body.  Representative 
PURSELL,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccois, 
as  follows: 

EXXCUTIVK  Off iCI,  07 

THE  PacsmEWT, 

OmCK  OF  Mam ACEMENT  AKD  BUUbKT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Cabi.  D.  Pubskix. 
VS.  House  of  Representotfoe*, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De^R  Caxl:  The  President  has  asked  me 
to  respond  to  your  letter  calling  attention 
to  the  test  procurement  targeting  program 
authorized  by  PL.  96-527.  This  program  la 
an  effort  to  enhance  employment  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  1.069  "labor  surplus  areas" 
spread  throughout  the  Nation.  wbUe  at  tbe 
same  time  preservtog  competition  and  effl- 
dency  to  defense  contracting. 
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OtTCD  Its  lata  eiiACtinent  mmI  ttert-up 
data.  It  to  not  cwrtatn  tbat  a  oan4>let*  and 
fair  taat  of  th«  Talu*  of  thto  program  can  b* 
aebtorad  in  FT  81.  Therefor*,  tb*  Adain- 
totratton  baUerae  an  •ztaoalon  of  the  pro- 
gram tbrougb  FT  83  would  ba  warrantad. 

By  targeting  up  to  83.4  billion  of  tha  Da- 
fenaa  Loglatlcs  Agency's  purebaae  of  gooda 
and  aerrlces  to  areaa  of  blgta  unemployment 
and  economic  dlstreas,  both  our  defenae  and 
acanomlo  racorery  goato  could  be  aerred. 
Under  tha  program's  requirements  for  com- 
petitive bidding  and  a  maximum  flTe  per- 
cent price  differential,  budget  Impact  would 
be  minimal. 

Thank  you  for  calling  attention  to  this 
Important  laaua.  and  for  your  leadesrhlp  In 
Congreas  on  this  matter.  Pleaae  be  aasured 
of  o\ir  intent  to  cooperate  with  your  efforts 
In  oonjimctlon  with  the  FT  83  Defease 
^proprlatlona  bill, 
atnearaly, 

IXivm  A.  SrocXMAjr. 

fXreetor. 

Mr.  IfOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
Mk  unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Raccu  a  letter  I  received  from 
ytt.  Alan  Beals,  executive  director  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities. 

There  being  no  objectten.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  ftilloin: 

Mat  is.  1881. 
Ttaa  Bon.  DamsL  PAtajcx  MoTMiBAir, 
JNtsteU  Umate  O/lee  BuiUUng. 
WmtMngtom.  D.C. 

Dbab  SofAToa  MoTiOHAir:  On  behalf  of 
tha  Witmnal  League  of  ClUes  and  the  IS.OOO 
mnnletpaUtlaa  we  raprenemt  we  wish  to  offer 
our  si9port  for  your  reported  efforts  to  oon- 
tlnua  rajpaal  of  the  Ifaybank  amendment  to 
tha     nafanaa     Department     authorisation 


Aa  OMB  Director  Stockman  Indicated  In  a 
recent  latter,  targeted  Defenae  Department 
procuracnant  started  eaveral  months  into  fis- 
cal year  1961  and  oonaaquenUy  "it  to  not 
certain  that  a  oonqtlete  and  fair  teat  ot  the 
value  of  thto  program  can  be  achieved  in  fla- 
cal  year  1881.".  Ha  further  aald  that,  ■there- 
fore, the  admlntotratlon  beUevea  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1083 
would  be  warranted."  We  could  not  agree 
mora  with  thto  poalUon.  We  wholeheartedly 
endorse  targeted  federal  procurement  for 
areaa  o<  high  unemployment  on  the  basto 
that  thto  to  a  prudent  federal  action  that 
will  maxlmlaa  tha  impact  erf  already  approved 
and  planned  expendUurea,  without  assoar- 
batlng  tha  nation's  unacceptable  rate  of  in- 
flation. WhUe  many  believe  thait  targeted 
procunmant  to  a  "aunbalt/fnoatbelt"  lasue. 
we  btf lave  It  to  not.  Aa  you  know,  more  than 
half  of  tita  labor  awplua  areaa  In  the  country 
are  In  tha  aouth  and  waat.  l^rgated  pro- 
cttTMnent  would  t>e  In  the  national  Intareat 
and  not  merely  at  regional  benefit. 

Thank  you  for  thto  opportunity  to  preeent 
our  views. 

aiBeamy, 

AUkJK    BSAI^S. 

KxeeuUve  Dtrector. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
perfecting  amendment  Involves  a  simile 
statement  that  not  later  than  April  15, 
1982  the  President  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  and  results 
of  our  program  with  an  assessment  of  the 
cost  and  benefits  of  that  program. 

I  think  this  meets  our  purposes.  We 
have  agreed,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  that  w«  will 
coDduet  a  fair  and  thorough  test  of  the 
matters  and  I  am  liH>py  that  we  have 
done  this. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aJale  wishing 


to  speak.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time  on  this  matter. 

Before  I  do  that,  however,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  once  again  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Virginia.  It  would 
be  inappromlate  not  to  express  also  my 
appreclatlcm  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
who  has  courteously  allowed  us  to  take 
this  time  and  to  woi^  out  this  agreement. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we.  in 
turn,  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  to 
the  dlstlngulshad  Senator  from  New  York 
for  working  out  a  very,  very  complicated 
resolution  to  this  matter. 

At  this  time,  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina who  I  believe  wishes  to  vaakt  re- 
marks on  behalf  of  the  pending  measure. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  position  cm 
the  Maybank  amendment  which  gen- 
erally prohlUts  use  of  defense  dollars 
to  pay  price  differentials  for  the  purposes 
of  relieving  economic  dislocations. 

The  record  for  the  need  of  the  May- 
bank  amendment  has  been  made  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor  and  it  has  been 
the  "law  of  the  land"  for  over  two 
decades. 

Caspar  Weinberger,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Defense,  testifled  during  his  con- 
firmation hearings  that  he  favored  re- 
tention of  the  Maybank  amendment. 
While  the  administration  has  supported 
the  ongoing  test,  that  does  not  preclude 
than  from  standing  firmly  behind  the 
law  until  they  are  shown  some  strong 
reason  to  change  that  position.  I  favor 
the  1-year  extension  of  the  test  and  a 
sulMequent  report  to  Ccmgress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment should  be  made  permanent  law 
rather  than  be  the  subject  of  annual 
appropriation  bills.  It  is  clearly  within 
the  responsibility  of  the  authorizing 
c(»xunlttees  as  it  is  a  matter  of  general 
legislative  procurement  policy. 

There  are  several  very  good  reasons 
why  this  amendment  should  remain  in 
force.  First,  its  repeal  would  reduce  cwn- 
petltion  by  preventing  firms  in  nonlabor 
surplus  areas  from  bidding  on  labor  sur- 
plus area  set -asides.  The  resulting  drop 
in  competition  would  increase  defense 
costs  and  result  in  the  Nation  and  the 
taxpayer  receiving  less  for  the  defense 
dollar. 

Second,  repeal  of  the  Maybank  amend- 
ment would  Jeopardize  the  billions  in 
contract  awards  made  in  nonlabor  sur- 
plus areas  in  all  50  States.  Finns  in  those 
areas  might  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  bid  for  contracts  they  had  previously 
heU. 

TUrd.  a  large  portion  of  DOD  con- 
tracts are  already  going  to  labor  surplus 
areas  because  that  is  where  the  low  bid- 
der was  located.  This  amounted  to  $26 
billion  in  prime  contracts  in  fiscal  year 
1960  or  38.1  percent  of  the  prime  con- 
tract dollars  awarded. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  get  the  most  of  the  de- 
fense d<dlar.  One  way  we  have  been  do- 
ing that  since  the  early  1950's  is  through 
the  Btoybank  amendment.  We  should 
not  take  a  step  backward  now  and  add 
unnecessary  costs  to  defense  programs. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  is  the  only  agency  in 


our  nattomal  Govenunoit  which  is  «..>. 
rently  allowed  to  Ignore  economic  dis- 
tress and  idle  productivity  when  it  btiys 
the  equipment  it  needs.  This  situation 
must  and  should  end. 

DOD  is  responsible  for  over  two-thirds 
of  the  Federal  Government's  purchases, 
most  of  which  are  for  nonstrateglc  Items 
such  as  furniture,  office  supplies,  and 
otner  equipment  such  as  any  agency 
might  buy.  There  is  no  reason  why  pro- 
curement of  material  should  not  follow 
the  normal  rules  which  we  apply  to 
other  Government  purchases. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  very  constructive  and 
Important  effort  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  as  perfected  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  Insure  a  fair  test  of 
the  labor  set-aside  mechanism  in  Defense 
procurement.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
results  of  that  test  will  confirm  that  we 
must  delete  the  Maybank  amendment. 
For  many  years  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported attempts  to  put  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  the  same  purchasing 
guidelines  as  the  rest  of  our  Federal 
Cabinet  departments.  Last  December 
Congress  decided  to  give  that  principle 
a  test  by  mandating  that  up  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion of  nonstrateglc  purchases  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  were  eligible 
for  set-aside  treatment.  This  test  must 
oe  extended  into  fiscal  year  1982,  as  the 
administration  has  proposed,  so  that 
Congress  can  then  reassess  the  Maybank 
question  on  the  basis  of  better  evidence. 
It  will  then  be  very  appropriate  for  the 
President  to  give  us  a  report  for  this 
subject  as  required  by  the  perfected 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cern of  some  of  my  colleagues  that  we 
must  have  effective  competitive  bidding 
for  defense  supply  contracts.  This  would 
certainly  be  the  case  were  we  operating 
without  the  Maybank  provision  and 
imder  normal  Government  procurement 
rules.  All  other  Government  agencies 
reserve  contracts  to  areas  of  hig^  unem- 
ployment only  if  there  is  adequiUe  com- 
petitimi  to  insure  a  reasonable  price,  and 
this  would  be  the  case  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  well  if  the  Majrbank 
amencbnent  were  deleted. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  current  state 
of  our  economy  and  the  Increasingly 
dangerous  situation  of  our  productivity 
lev^.  We  are  all  aware  that  we  have 
had  several  years  when  there  has  been  a 
fundamental  lack  of  capitid  investment 
in  new  plant  and  equipment  facilities. 
Many  of  us  had  hoped  to  begin  to  rectify 
this  critical  situation  with  a  responsible 
tax  cut  last  fall,  a  tax  cut  whose  comer- 
stone  would  have  been  strong  Incentives 
to  modernize  and  relndustrialize  our 
Nation.  While  we  are  working  on  a  new 
tax  cut  measure,  the  eccmomy  continues 
to  need  help.  Continuation  of  the  set- 
aside  test  would  provide  some  of  that 
help  by  directing  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment contracting  to  areas  where  more 
companies  tend  to  have  older  pluit  and 
equipment  facilities,  thus  providing 
more  incentives  and  more  capital  to 
modernize  those  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  eventually  free 
defense  purchases  from  the  straight- 
Jacket  of  the  Maybank  amendment,  and 
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require  th»  Defense  Department  to 
shoulder  its  share  of  the  FMeral  Govern- 
ment's domestic  eccmomlc  respoosiblli- 
ties.  As  soon  as  we  bring  our  defense 
procurement  in  line  with  the  rest  of  our 
Federal  procurement,  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  more  jobs  for  those  willing  and 
able  to  work  in  the  economically  de- 
pressed areas  where  Federal  spending 
would  do  the  most  good.  This,  in  turn, 
would  reduce  the  costs  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  other  income  mainte- 
nance programs.  And  as  we  all  know, 
the  costs  of  these  programs  soar  during 
periods  of  economic  downturn:  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  estimated 
that  every  1 -percent  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment costs  the  Federal  Government  $20 
billion. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  President 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  Wamer/Moynlhan  amendment — an 
amendment  which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  in  last  year's  Defoise 
Appropriations  Act,  the  Congress  agreed 
on  a  provision  directing  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  to  target  up  to  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment and  econcHnic  distress.  This 
measure  represented  a  c<Hnpromlse  be- 
tween the  House,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted a  far  greater  amount  of  d^ense 
contracting  to  be  used  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  economic  recovery  goals,  and  the 
Senate,  which  would  have  forbiddm  any 
targeting  of  defense  procurement  to  re- 
lieve economic  dislocations. 

The  intent  of  the  compromise  was  to 
Initiate  a  trial  program  to  determine 
whether  it  is  possible  to  employ  defense 
contracting  to  serve  both  our  defense 
and  economic  goals.  Tlie  pilot  program 
was  carefully  designed  to  preserve  full 
competitive  bidding  for  the  specified 
contracts  and  to  insure  that  no  price 
differential  In  excess  of  5  percent  would 
be    -id. 

Mr  President,  I  swported  giving  this 
test  program  a  try  when  it  was  proposed 
last  year,  and  I  remain  committed  to 
seeing  this  experiment  through.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  concerned  by  sec- 
tion 906  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  terminate  the  test  program  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  year.  As  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  last  year's  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act  was  not  enacted  until  very 
late  in  the  year.  As  a  result,  the  pilot 
program  was  not  begun  until  well  into 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Should  the  test 
be  terminated  in  September,  it  would  not 
have  been  afforded  sufficient  time  or  a 
fair  opportunity  to  determine  whether 
its  program  objectives  were  attained. 

I  was  most  gratified,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  President  Reagan  believes 
that  an  extension  of  the  pilot  program 
in  fiscal  year  1982  would  be  warranted 
and  that  he  supports  legiidatlve  efforts 
to  authorize  a  continuation  of  the  test. 
Following  a  meeting  with  a  number  of 
Republican  Congressmen,  OMB  Director 
David    Stockman    wrote    Congressman 


PuuxLL  of  BAlchigan  advising  that  tfae 
administration  smnxuls  extending  the 
program.  A  second  letter  communicating 
the  administration's  support  was  sent  on 
May  12  to  Senator  TOwxa  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Carlucd. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  action  on  this  matter 
and  urge  approval  of  the  Wamer-Moy- 
nlhan  amendment.  We  are  all  committed 
to  insuring  that  the  defense  procure- 
ment process  is  conducted  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  fashion  possible. 
We  must  satisfy  our  constituents  that 
we  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for 
every  defense  dollar  spent.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  our 
national  security  depends  on  more  than 
just  weapons  and  soldiers.  It  depends 
equally  on  a  strong  national  economy, 
an  economy  in  which  our  citizens  are 
fully  employed  and  the  resources  of  all 
sections  and  regions  of  the  Nation  are 
tapped  to  maximize  our  productive  capa- 
bility. 

This  pilot  program  represents  a  unique 
opportunity  to  leam  whether  we  can 
employ  aspects  of  the  overall  defense 
procurement  process  to  serve  both  our 
defmse  and  economic  goals.  It  should  be 
afforded  a  fair  chance  to  produce  such 
results. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day giving  my  strcmgest  support  to  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  42,  Introduced  by  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Ckanston.  Adoption 
of  the  amendment  will  help  correct  the 
injustice  of  exposing  servicemen  to  envi- 
ronmental and  toxic  hazards,  and  then 
refusing  any  subsequent  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  will  extend  eligibility  for  VA 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  to  vet- 
erals  concerned  about  their  in-service 
exposure  to  potentially  toxic  and  hazard- 
ous materials.  Under  this  measure,  ap- 
propriate levels  of  pre-  and  post-hosp.tal 
outpatient  care  will  be  available  for  con- 
ditions that  can  be  credibly  linked  to 
exposure. 

Veterans  in  the  service  of  our  Nation 
have  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. During  the  Vietnam  confiict, 
there  was  agent  orange,  the  defoliant 
used  over  a  wide  area  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Others  were  exposed  to  nuclear  radiation 
and  substances  such  as  sulpha,  hallu- 
cinogens, benzine,  and  other  biologic 
agents. 

Ilie  medical  evidence  on  the  long-term 
health  effects  of  exposure  to  hazardous 
materials  is  growing  daily.  Studies  on 
radiation  have  shown  a  credible  link  be- 
tween exposure  and  health  problems. 
The  Veterans'  Adminlstraticm  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  several  studies  to  determine 
the  effects  and  implications  of  exposure 
to  agent  orange,  as  authorized  by  Public 
Law  96-151.  And  our  experiences  with 
the  Love  Canals  and  the  Three  Mile  Is- 
land have  served  to  make  us  wary  of 
exposure  to  toxic  materials. 

It  Is  wholly  Inappropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  deny  appropriate  access  to  VA 
medical  facilities  for  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  credible  possibility  that  the  ill- 
ness or  medical  condition  may  have  been 


caused  by  exposure  to  agent  orange,  ra- 
diation, or  toxic  chemicals.  The  Federal 
Government  must  recognize  it  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  veterans  exposed  to  haz- 
ardous materials — even  as  the  studies 
being  conducted  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  material/illness  relation- 
ship continue. 

This  amendment,  then,  would  provide 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  eliglbfl- 
ity  for  veterans  with  those  dlsahilitW 
which  the  Administrator  determines 
may  be  linked  to  a  hazardous  substance. 
Instead  of  requiring  a  finding  of  service- 
connected  disability,  or  the  signing  of 
an  oath  or  inability  to  defray  the  costs 
of  care,  we  will  provide  access  to  the  VA 
health-care  system  at  a  level  less  than 
that  for  service-connected  disabilities, 
but  more  than  that  available  to  non- 
service-connected  veterans.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  the  middle  ground:  It  will 
permit  veterans  concerned  about  toxic 
and  hazardous  material  exposure  to  get 
the  health  care  they  need  and  deserve. 

Bfr.  President,  America  sent  brave 
men  and  women  to  Southeast  Asia.  We 
asked  servicemen  to  participate  in  the 
atmospheric  nuclear  weapons  tests.  And 
our  Nation  conducted  defense-related 
experiments  on  human  subjects.  These 
veterans  are  now  suffering  from  a  va- 
riety of  disabilities.  It  is  only  right  that 
we  provide  some  level  of  medical  assist- 
ance to  these  veterans,  who  sacrificed  so 
much  for  so  little. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  during  floor 
consideration  S.  921.* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  that  we  first  have  a  voice  vote 
aa  the  pending  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  a  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
yielded  back  all  time  and  are  prepared 
to  have  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fran  New 
York. 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  108)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttot 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  as 
amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clei^  win 
call  the  roD. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  C^RANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAimoir)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kkhvedt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stiocs).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  87, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 
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[BoUmU  Vote  Na.  IM  LicI 
TKAB— «7 


AkdlH 

y..^ 

UOynUMn 

AikbwB 

^QRl 

Muilnwikl 

Own 

Nuan 

Bmioqb 

OlMtt 

PMlnraod 

BtBtnD 

goMwmtf 

p*a 

Bum 

O<vtot& 

r«rc7 

Boffvn 

OnMt«7 

noimli* 

BOKtaWltl 

Bvt 

Prjor 

BndUy 

Hktai 

Budolpb 

Bmnpan 

Batflalil 

sag- 

Byv^ 

fr««Hi« 

Budmaa 

HHTyP..Jr 
Bn«.Bobiitt( 

BalBS 
D.  Buddlarton 

BMt^n— 

ciMfM 

Iiio«9« 

BelimlU 

CIiUm 

jMkMn 

Ooduaa 

Jolnfltan 

^MCMr 

OolMn 

KMirtMun 

Staflord 

omwton 

KMUn 

Stenal* 

D-AaMto 

LMMlt 

Stema 

Dulbrtk 

LMkr 

Symnw 

DaConelBl 

Lrrtn 

Thuimond 

Dtfitoa 

Loag 

Toww 

Dlsoa 

Lutv 

OodA 

MBtwirwo 

Wmmt 

Dole 

UktttBKly 

Watcku 

Ooiitwi*^ 

UcCaun 

WUUuu 

Z>ur»nlMrg«r 

MaldMr 
MetaenbMun 

ZorlMky 

■^ 

MltcliaU 
NATS— • 

AnutvoDC 

Hotllnga 

NlcklM 

Hkwktas 

Humpliz^ 

riimlii 

HMma 

iwsmn. 

Quayl* 

NOT  VOTINO— • 

y^y»fcl«» 

WWlop 

KHUMdy 

So  Mr.  WAum's  amendment  (UP  No. 
107).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ui.  MOTNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

[Later  the  following  occvirred :  1 

Mr.  ABDNOR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  change  my  vote  on 
the  Warner  amendment.  I  voted  against 
It  becMiM  of  my  <H7Posltlon  to  the  test 
currently  underway.  I  am  concerned  that 
mv  vote  will  be  misinterpreted  as  my 
being  a  proponent  of  favoring  industries 
in  high  labor  surplus  areas.  I  am  not. 
and  let  me  state  my  reasons  why. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  changing  of  the  vote  change  the  out- 
come? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Not  at  all. 

ytr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  consider  withhcdd- 
Ing  his  statement  for  the  moment.  I  will 
not  object  to  his  request,  but  I  wonder 
if  he  would  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  him  the  method  by  which 
the  request  is  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  withhold  my  statement. 

I  withdraw  my  motion.  I  will  try  again 
in  a  few  minutes. 

■me  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  the  dlstln- 
gi^Bhed  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdmok)  was  on  the  floor  but  it  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  leave  to  return  to  a 
markup  session  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

On  his  behalf.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  vote  on  the  Warner -Moynl- 
han  amendment  to  the  defense  authori- 
sation bill.  roUeall  vote  No.  118,  in  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote 
of  M  to  10.  be  changed  from  nay  to  yea. 
Obvloiuly.  from  the  vote  I  have  Just 
stated,  that  change  of  vote  would  not 
affect  the  outcome.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregcdng  tally  has  been  changed 
to  reflect  the  above  order.] 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  Warner  amendment  because 
of  my  opposition  to  the  test  currently 
underway.  I  am  concerned  that  my  vote 
will  be  misinterpreted  as  my  being  a  pro- 
ponent of  favoring  industries  in  high  la- 
bor surplus  areas.  I  am  not.  and  let  me 
state  my  reasons  why : 

First,  the  entire  State  of  South  Dakota 
has  only  three  designated  "labor  sur- 
plus" areas,  all  of  those  on  Indian  reser- 
vations. Unemployment  in  my  State  is  at 
a  level  very  near  its  all-time  high.  Our 
current  unemployment  rate  is  almost 
twice  its  historical  average.  South  Da- 
kota is  noted  for  its  hard-working,  qual- 
ity work  force.  Just  ask  any  of  our  in- 
dustry's managemait  personnel.  Our 
workers  have  ambition  and  drive  that 
cannot  be  topped,  and  they  want  to  work. 
and  deserve  the  chance  to  work.  We  have 
a  firm  that  specializes  in  sewing  c'othing, 
outerwear,  and  other  fabric  products.  In 
the  past,  it  has  been  manufacturing 
Jackets  and  parachutes  for  the  Defense 
Personnel  Support  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Since  March  of  this  year  this  firm  has 
not  been  able  to  compete  successfully  fbr 
contracts  because  of  the  provision  favor- 
ing high  labor  surplus  areas.  One-third 
to  one-half  of  the  some  300  employees 
face  layoffs  now.  because  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  bid  awards: 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  this  firm: 

If.  or  as  long  as  this  S  percent  price  pref- 
erence for  bidders  In  labor  siirplus  areas  con- 
tinues, our  company  may  be  wasting  Its  time 
to  bid.  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  will  get  any 
more  contracts. 

Alternatives  facing  the  company  due  to  no 
contract  awards  will  result  In  100  to  300 
fewer  employees  In  our  operations  In  eastern 
South  Dakota,  and  a  reduction  In  badly 
needed  volume  for  our  company  In  the  winter 
and  spring  quarters.  Our  commercial  or  non- 
Qovemment  business  Is  primarily  In  the 
svmuner  and  fall  quarters.  In  common  with 
most  clothing  mantifacturers. 

Second,  the  Defense  Department  de- 
serves their  exemption  from  the  efforts 
to  provide  Jobs  in  high  labor  surplus 
areas.  Why  should  the  military  pay  5  per- 
cent more  for  its  necessary  procurements 
when  it  is  not  necessary?  We  need  to 
promote  wise  expenditures  in  a  critical 
area  such  as  defense. 

My  third  point  is  that  I  am  a  strong 


proponent  of  free  enterpriae  and  the 
woiUngB  of  the  free  market.  Earmarfc- 
ing  contracts  to  specially  favored  cities 
is  clearly  tampering  with  the  mecha- 
nisms (rf  the  free  mariEet.  The  maricei 
works  more  effldently,  that  It  provides 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  when 
distortions  like  this  are  not  allowed. 

Additional  arg\unents  can  also  be 
cited.  Favoring  high  labor  surplus  areas 
woiics  counterproductive  to  our  budget 
cut  efforts.  And  our  taxpayers  are  having 
to  pay  more  for  Oovemmoit  purchases 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Again,  let  me  stress  my  disapproval  in 
giving  special  favor  to  high  labor  surplus 
areas.  It  does  a  disserrlce  to  the  good 
labor  force  of  my  State,  a  disservice  to 
our  Defense  Department  and  a  disservice 
to  our  belief  in  the  free  market  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  can  determine 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  please  suspend?  May 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber  so  the 
Senator  from  Texas  may  be  heard? 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  there  are  Mily  two 
more  amendments  to  be  offered,  one  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMCTT)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  oa  the  MX,  which  the  committee 
will  vigorously  oppose,  and  another 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMXinci)  on  the 
SOFAS  system,  which  it  Is  the  commit- 
tee's view  we  should  accept.  Those  are 
the  only  two  amendments  that  I  know 
of. 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
will  probably  be  a  recorded  vote  on  the 
Schmltt  amendment.  We  do  not  expect 
a  recorded  vote  on  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment. There  will  then  be  a  vote  on  final 
passage.  So  I  wanted  to  advise  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  on  the  floor  and 
ready  to  proceed.  I  might  advise  the 
Senate  that  there  is  no  controlled  time 
on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  Inform 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  in  addition  to 
congratulat'ng  him  on  his  outstanding 
efforts  on  this  bill,  that  the  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  Mr.  Roth, 
and  I  have  been  discussing  with  him 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  administration,  represents  a 
discussion  of  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  defense  issues,  if  not  the 
most  critical  defense  issue  facing  the 
Nation. 

However.  I  think  the  discussion  that 
we  have  had  with  our  colleagues,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  Jurisdiction.  a&  well  as 
with  the  administration  and  others  con- 
cerned with  this  issue,  have  convinced 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  myself 
that  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  the 
level  of  discussion  within  the  Senate, 
within  the  Congress,  and  within  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  seek  without  put- 
ting the  Senate  on  record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  basing  mode  of  the 
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ISX.  missile  has  been  the  longest  nmnlng 
controversy  about  strategic  defense 
policy  since  I  have  come  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  issue  that  has  focused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Pentagon,  the  administration, 
the  Congress,  the  people  of  Utah.  Nevada. 
New  Mexico,  Texas  and  many  other 
Western  States  as  well  as  the  people 
throughout  the  country. 

It  has  probably  excited  more  atten- 
tion than  the  larger  issue  of  overall  na- 
tional security. 

It  is  truly  an  Issue  in  which  the  trees 
have  not  always  been  distinguished  from 
the  forests. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  a  time  con- 
straint. I  yield  to  the  Senator  tnm  Utah 
for  some  comments  at  this  point,  and 
then  I  will  continue  with  my  opening 
statement. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  would  just  like  to  state  that  I  have 
been  involved  in  this  MX  issue  rather 
directly  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  from  the  very  beginning  with  the 
aimouncement  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration saying  that  the  primary  area  be- 
ing Utah  and  Nevada  for  the  deployment 
of  the  MX.  At  that  time  I  put  out  a  press 
release  saying  I  did  not  think  it  was  the 
best  basing  mode,  that  I  preferred  other 
alternatives. 

That  is  still  my  feeling,  that  it  would 
not  be  tile  most  effective  mode,  wherever 
it  is  based,  whether  it  be  in  California, 
Utah.  Texas,  or  in  Montana.  I  think 
there  are  better  alternatives. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  my  colleagues 
from  New  Mexico  and  Delaware.  I  assure 
them  that  both  Senator  Laxalt  and  I  as 
members  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  who  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  funding  construction,  are 
very  concerned  about  it,  and.  further, 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
kept  a  commitment  given  to  me  in  Jime 
01  1980  at  the  Utah  Republican  State 
Convention  where  the  President  at  that 
time  first  announced  that  he  would  not 
make  a  decision  without  a  thorough  re- 
view of  alternative  basing  modes. 

He  has  kept  that  commitment  and  so 
has  Secretary  Weinberger.  In  the  form 
of  the  Townes  Commission. 

In  addition  to  that  review  that  is  still 
going  on,  there  is  still  an  ongoing  review 
in  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  Milcon.  lliose  hearings 
will  be  held  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  assure  our  colleagues 
that  we  will  explore  additional  alterna- 
tive basing  modes.  We  will  continue  to 
be  willing  to  express  our  displeasure  of 
the  Carter  administration's  selection  of 
the  MPS  as  not  the  most  military  or 
cost-effective  system. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
terest in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  are  appreciated.  I 
would  say  that  Senator  Laxalt  of  Ne- 
vada has  also  authorized  me  to  say  here 
today  that  he  concurs  in  those  remarks, 
at  least  insofar  as  the  commitment  to 
hold  hearings,  already  scheduling  hear- 
ings next  week.  on.  principally,  the  al- 
ternatives to  the  MPS.  or  multijde  pro- 
tective shelter  basing  mode. 


Again.  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 

lAi.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  Interested  in 
this  because  the  first  test  work  on  the 
so-called  underground  missile  was  con- 
ducted in  my  State  of  Arizona.  In  fact, 
the  first  location  of  the  MX  missile  was 
to  be  in  my  State  of  Arizona.  But  they 
came  around  with  a  decision  that  they 
needed  enough  water  to  support  a  com- 
munity of  50.000.  We  do  not  have  enough 
water  to  support  a  community  of  one. 

I  just  wsuit  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  New  Mexico  to  one  fact,  be- 
cause I  believe  we  westerners  might  be 
misunderstood  on  this.  People  might 
think  we  do  not  want  these  missiles  in 
our  State  for  reasons  of  security. 

Iliat  is  not  so.  I  think  this  has  a  far 
greater  economic  argument  than  a  mis- 
sile or  strategic  offering.  I  think  having 
to  pay  from  $50  billion  to  maybe  $100 
billion — we  do  not  know  how  much — 
for  the  making  of  these  holes,  the  laying 
of  track,  the  laying  of  roads,  provision 
for  a  community  of  about  the  size  I  men- 
tioned, is  going  to  be  of  econcanic  Inter- 
est to  people  all  over  the  country.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  that  kind  of  money. 
I  would  much  rather  spend  It  on  con- 
ventional weapons  that  we  do  not  have 
to  try  to  hide  from  the  Soviets.  I  might 
say  that  anybody  who  thinks  they  can 
hide  a  missile  anyplace  in  this  country 
from  the  Soviets  is  thinking  in  the 
wrong  way. 

I  want  to  buy  the  new  missiles,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  see  us  waste  this  money 
in  spreading  them  all  over  the  deserts  of 
the  Par  West.  I  am  sure  I  would  object  to 
it  if  they  were  to  spread  them  over  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  or  the  fiat- 
lands  of  Delaware  or  the  flatlands  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  anyplace.  It 
is  Just  too  much  money. 

I  did  not  want  our  colleagues  to  think 
that  we  are  objecting  to  this  solely  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  going  to  dig  the 
holes  out  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

ISi.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  do  not  know  of  any  west- 
em  Senator  who  has  discussed  this  with 
me,  and,  believe  me.  in  the  last  2  days, 
many  have,  who  has  any  reservations 
about  defense  installations  in  their 
States.  The  issue  really  Is.  is  this  the 
most  cost  effective  way  to  use  a  much 
needed  advance  weapon  system  such  as 
the  MX  missile?  That  is  the  issue  we 
are  discussing. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  a  comment  though  I  know  he  has 
a  Itmger  (wening  statement. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  can  say  as  one  who  comes  from  the 
East  that  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
location  because  it  does  not  affect  Dela- 
ware. At  least.  I  am  not  concerned  in 
the  parochial  sense  of  the  word. 

I  agree  very  strongly  with  him  that 
the  question  is.  how  do  we  buy  the  best 
defense  with  the  money  available?  It 
makes  no  sense  to  me,  just  as  one  Sena- 


tor, to  spend  $40  billion  or  $50  bOltan 
for  holes  In  the  ground  and  cement  when 
I  think  those  funds  can  be  far  better 
utilized  to  leapfrog  the  Russians  and  tn 
to  develop  better  we^)ons. 

I  have  the  same  concern  as  the  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Arizona,  even  though  it  does 
not  immediately  affect  my  State,  though 
I  admit  that  even  as  an  easterner  I  am 
concerned  with  the  rw^blem  of  tearing 
up  miles  of  land  in  the  West.  My  prin- 
cipal concern  is  that  we  have  a  limited 
number  of  dollars  for  defense  preven- 
tive purposes,  and  we  must  be  sure  we 
use  them  in  the  best  means  in  providing 
the  defense  America  needs  in  the  I980's 
and  the  1990's.    

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  I  thank  my  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  believe  this  colloquy 
has  Illustrated  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  administration  and  Congress  work 
together  to  formulate  a  commonsense, 
workable,  coherent,  and  affordable  policy 
for  our  strategic  national  defense.  That 
policy  must  reverse  the  trend  of  the  past 
15  years,  a  trend  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  assured  destruction,  the  so- 
called  MAD  policy,  the  pobcy  where  the 
Soviet  Unicm  and  the  United  States  liter- 
ally hold  each  other's  populations  hos- 
tage, or  at  least  we  assume  that  is  the 
strategic  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  our  own. 

Besides  being  an  illogical  and.  in  some 
people's  minds,  an  immoral  policy,  it  is 
clearly  one  which  the  Soviets  just  do  not 
buy,  by  all  evidence.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  been  rapidly  developing  a  first  strike 
capability,  has  beoi  progressing  with 
antiballistic  missile  development,  possi- 
bly in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ABM  treaty,  and  has  expended  large  re- 
sources aa  civil  defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this 
clearly  shows  the  Soviets  believe  that  nu- 
clear war  is  not  only  possible  but  that  it 
is  survivable,  and  we  must  take  that  into 
account  in  our  long  term  as  well  as  our 
short-term  strategic  plan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  the 
United  States  adopt  a  policy  which  will 
defend  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  economic  assets.  As 
the  principal  champion  of  toe  free  world, 
we  have  no  other  choice.  I  repeat,  as  the 
principal  champion  of  the  free  world, 
we  have  no  other  choice.  The  MX  basing 
debate  has  taken  the  focus  away  from 
this  far  greater  overriding  issue.  Instead, 
the  basing  debate  actually  assumes  an 
indefinite  continuation  of  the  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  or  massive  retaliation 
strategy. 

The  amoidment  which  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  I  have  discussed  with 
our  colleagues  and  with  the  administra- 
tion was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  non- 
binding  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  terminate  the 
MPS  basing  mode  and  to  accelerate  the 
develotxnent  and  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  in  Minuteman  or  Titan  silos.  It 
would  also  urge  that  the  new  strategic 
policy  of  the  United  States  be  based  on 
defense  of  critical  U.S.  assets,  that  this 
be  established,  and  a  strategic  plan  put 
together  which  would  provide  for  na- 
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Uonal  security  through  the  1980's  and 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Ux.  Presi- 
dent, has  established  an  extraordtnarlly 
prestigious  panel  under  my  good  friend. 
Dr.  CliarleB  Townes.  to  study  the  MX- 
multli^  protectlTe  shelter  Issue  and  its 
altonatlyes.  That  panel  will  submit  Its 
findings  to  the  Secretary,  who  wlU  make 
a  final  recommendation  to  the  President 
on  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX  missile. 
We  fed  that  It  is  also  important  that  the 
President,  before  making  his  decision, 
have  the  benefit,  the  very  clear  benefit, 
of  oongresslonal  feelings. 

While  Memtiers  of  the  Congress  may 
not  have  all  of  the  technical  expertise  of 
some  ci  the  panel  members,  and  there  Is 
considerable  expertise  in  the  C(»gress  as 
well  as  on  the  panel,  we  in  Congress  have 
begun  the  process,  accelerated  in  recent 
days,  of  studying  this  basic  plan,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  other  plans  suggested  in 
the  past  5  years.  That  process  will  con- 
tinue under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
distingtilshed  Senator  from  Texas  and 
the  Senators  from  Utah  and  Nevada  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
Congress  must  be  a  major  and  continu- 
ing partner  in  the  debate  on  the  MX 
basing  mode  and  our  overall  strategic 
policy  of  the  future.  We  have  a  imique 
and  a  constitutional  responsibility  that 
we  exercise  on  behalf  of  our  constituents 
and.  in  a  larger  sfdiere,  on  behalf  of 
mankind. 

In  addition,  it  is  Congress  which  must 
provide  the  fimds  to  the  defense  budget 
and  the  basing  mode  within  that  budget 
which  is  finally  decided  upon.  It  is  our 
duty  to  inform  the  President,  before  be 
commits  himself  to  this  or  any  other  bas- 
ing mode,  of  our  concern  and  reserva- 
tions and  those  of  our  constituents.  If  the 
Congress  and/CH-  the  American  people 
oppose  a  particular  basing  mode  in  a 
significant  way,  even  the  best  plan  may 
be  found  to  be  useless. 

The  proposals  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  have  presented  this  week 
provide  a  service.  I  hope,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress 
by  letting  them  know  oi  our  concern  and 
our  (^iposltlon  to  Uils  multiple  protective 
shdter  basing  mode  and  the  rationale, 
the  very  clear  raticmale,  for  that  opposi- 
tirai. 

Let  me  stress,  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  proposal  that  we  have 
made  this  week  azid  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss with  oiu*  c(dleagyes.  We  would  pro- 
pose, first  of  all,  that  the  production  of 
the  MX  missile  be  continued  and,  in  fact. 
If  possible,  accelerated.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant for  this  country  to  have  a  new  gen- 
eration of  strategic  missiles  so  that  we 
can  dose  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  vul- 
nerability window  that  we  are  exposed 
to  at  present  as  a  result  of  the  massive 
Soviet  buildup  in  recent  decades. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  propose  the 
following: 

First,  accelerate  the  deplovment  of  the 
MX  mliwflfw  and  to  place  them  at  least 
Initially  Into  Titan  and/or  Mlnuteman 
riloa: 

Second,  terminate  funding  for  the 
multiide  protective  shelter  (MPS)  bas- 
Ing  mode; 


Third,  upgrade  our  Mlnuteman  ICBM' 
force  and  Improve  its  survivability 
against  a  Soviet  first  strike; 

Fourth,  upgrade  the  navigational  ac- 
curacy of  our  ballistic  missile  submarine 
force  to  improve  the  ontarget  effective- 
ness of  our  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles 
(SLBM's); 

Fifth,  acceleration  of  the  Trident  n 
SLBM  which  will  have  a  hard-target-kill 
counterfcMxe  capability; 

Sixth.  imi»t>vement  in  our  communi- 
cations systems  for  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

Seventh,  acceleration  of  production  of 
sea-,  land-,  and  air-based  cruise  mis- 
siles— again,  as  part  of  the  interim  step 
to  reduce  our  window  of  vulnerability. 

Eighth,  improvement  in  our  early 
warning  systems  in  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive way. 

Ninth,  acceleration  of  anttballistic 
missile  (ABM)  research  and  development 
within  the  terms  of  existing  ABM 
treaties;  or  those  which  might  be  nego- 
tiated in  the  future;  and 

Tenth,  acceleration  of  research  on 
air-  and  space-bome  antibooster  tech- 
nology, utilizing  our  technological  lead 
in  this  field. 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
discussions  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
about  an  amendment  brought  to  the  floor 
and  accepted  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  . 

All  these  items,  Mr.  President,  taken 
together,  would  put  the  United  States  in 
a  position  of  national  security  within 
the  same  timeframe  which  the  MX-MPS 
is  claimed  to  provide  security.  What  is 
important  is  that  MX  in  any  basing  mode 
is  useless  if  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications (C) ,  early  warning  systems, 
and  upgrades  of  existing  systems  are  not 
pursued.  MX  in  any  basing  mode  will  not 
provide  security  in  the  long  term  If  re- 
search and  development  in  new  tech- 
nologies such  as  space  and  air-borne 
lasers,  advanced  cruise  missiles,  and 
other  truly  revolutionary  technologies 
are  not  pursued. 

I  should  also  mention  that  within  the 
particular  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate 
today,  there  is  emphasis  on  many  of  the 
proposals — the  fact  is,  all  of  the  propos- 
als-—that  the  Schmitt-Roth  proposal  in- 
cludes. Many  of  these  programs  must  be 
done.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  agrees  with  this.  It 
is  reassuring  that  the  committee  recog- 
nizes and  addresses  these  problems  in 
significant  ways.  What  is  not  reassuring. 
Mr.  President,  is  the  very  real  prospect 
that  these  vital  programs,  these  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  a  long-term  change 
in  our  total  strategic  defense  posture 
and  policy,  will  not  be  funded  in  the  out 
years  if  we  continue  with  the  very  large 
investment  in  the  Multiple  Protective 
Shelter  basing  mode  proposed  for  the 
MX. 

In  this  blU,  Mr.  President,  we  attempt 
to  cooUnue  to  fimd  the  MX  missile  and 
the  MPS  basing  mode,  a  new  strategic 
bomber,  improvement  in  communica- 
tions, command,  and  control,  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts,  new  ships, 
reactivation  of  battleships,  and  new 
technologies.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  prgrams  will  balloon  in  cost — ^we 


all  know  that— at  exactly  the  same  time 
and  at  a  time  when  the  Wesldent  has 
promised  a  balanced  budget.  The  fact  is 
that  we  caxmot  do  everything,  and  we 
must  do  what  is  necessary  for  our  stra- 
tegic defense,  with  a  proper  margin  of 
Insurance.  But  we  still  shall  have  to 
make  choices.  This  Senator  would  like 
the  Senate  to  have  some  foresight  and 
begin  making  those  choices  now,  before 
we  start  spending  for  programs  which 
either  will  not  be  completed  or  stretched 
out  so  long  that  their  cost  will  double 
and  their  utility  will  be  lost.  We  must 
deal  with  the  defense  budget,  as  well  as 
the  entire  budget,  in  a  realistic  way. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  If  we  are  to 
survive  as  a  nation  and  as  a  free  peo- 
ple, we  must  look  to  the  future.  The 
world  is  a  dynamic  place  and  military 
strategy  and  military  weapons  are  not 
exceptions  to  this  fact.  We  must  stop 
looking  to  yesterday's  ideas  and  yester- 
day's weapons  to  meet  the  very  real 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow.  We 
caimot  afford  to  fight  tomorrow's  wars 
with  the  weapons  and  policies  of  yester-  | 
day.  We  need  to  loolc  to  new  strategies, 
especially  ones  which  will  reduce  or  eli- 
minate the  usefulness  of  weapons  of  I 
mass  destruction.  We  have  the  technol- 
ogy to  do  that.  We  must  use  the  tech- 
nological lead  which  this  Naticm  pos- 
sesses. However,  I  fear  that  this  will  not 
and  cannot  be  done  if  we  spend  $40  bil- 
lion over  the  next  9  years  to  build  4.600 
shelters  in  the  West  and  play  a  shell 
game  with  the  MX  missile. 

The  proposal  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  have  offered  is  one  that 
will  encourage  the  President  to  study 
options,  particularly  the  one  that  we 
have  proposed,  one  that  is  strategically 
sound,  economically  feasible,  and  draws 
on  our  greatest  strength— technology.  It 
is  our  privilege  and,  in  fact,  our  duty  to 
present  these  ideas  to  the  President  be- 
fore he  makes  his  decision  on  the  basing 
of  the  MX.  It  is  our  obligation  to  advise 
him  of  where  we,  the  Senate,  and  the 
American  people  stand  on  the  issue  of 
the  basing  mode  for  the  MX  and  the 
overall  issues  that  relate  to  this  in  our 
strategic  policy  for  the  future. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  will  allow  me,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  like  to  dlsctiss  this 
matter.    

BCr.  TOWER.  Btoy  I  intervene? 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  trying  to  close  the  gap  in  the  window 
of  vulnerability  that  Is  golne  to  face  us 
and  to  come  up  with  some  Ideas  we  have 
found  acceptable  and  well  thought  out 
and  a  great  contribution. 

I  note  on  the  second  page  all  the 
things  the  Senator  suangests  we  do.  We 
have  not  been  idle  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
our  report,  he  will  see  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  concern  and  want  to  come 
on  with  these  systems  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  statement  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  makes  may  be 
a  little  too  mild.  I  believe  he  talks  about 
short-term  vulnerabflity.  I  am  afraid  It 
is  a  much  longer  term  than  any  of  us 
care  to  have.  I  believe  that  any  window 
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of  vulnerability,  however  long.  Is  too 
much,  and  I  am  afraid  we  face  it 
through  the  decade  of  the  1980'b.  Even 
with  long  term,  a  lot  of  quick  fix  and  ac- 
celerating programs,  we  still  will  have  to 
do  everything  pasalble  to  finally  get  past 
that  period  of  viilnerability. 

There  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me 
here,  even  if  one  accepts  the  assump- 
tions made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  other  matters,  and  that  is  that 
the  multiple  shelter  protective  basing 
mode  is  based  on  the  poUcy  of  mutually 
assured  destruction.  I  have  to  take  issue 
with  the  Senator  on  that  because,  actu- 
ally, the  whole  system  was  premised  on 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  rely  any  longer 
on  mutually  assured  destruction. 

It  was  our  committee  that  finally  got 
the  admission  that  mutually  assured  de- 
struction was  a  discredited  doctrine;  and 
our  support  of  the  MX  system,  to  the 
extent  it  has  been  supported  in  MPS,  was 
to  give  us  an  urgent  hard  target  kill 
capability,  to  relieve  the  President  of 
having  to  make  that  optl(». 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  t^e  SenatOT 
understood  what  the  motivation  was. 
TTie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  might 
argue  the  point  that  MPS  does  not  take 
us  away  from  that,  but  in  terms  of  the 
motivation  for  MPS  and  the  MX  missile, 
the  whole  motivation  was  to  relieve  us  of 
the  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion and  give  us  the  urgent  hard  target 
kill  capability  that  would  provide  us  with 
options.         

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  I 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  and  com- 
mend the  distingiilshed  Senator  as  well 
as  the  committee,  previously  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  S«iator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steitois)  ,  for  their 
long  advocacy  of  funding  in  all  the  areas 
we  talk  about  in  the  imtposal  we  have 
surfaced  this  week. 

Our  only  problem  is.  How  do  you  do 
all  this?  Wher:  do  you  find  money?  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  proposal 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
as  being  opposed  to  the  multiple  protec- 
tive shelter  (MPS)  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  missile. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  untimely 
amendment.  It  proposes  that  the  MX 
basing  mode  recommended  by  the  past 
two  administrations,  and  approved  In 
the  96th  Congress,  be  abandoned. 

Last  year,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Carter  administration,  the  Congress 
approved  full  scale  development  of  the 
MX  missile  and  the  MPS  basing  mode. 
This  approach  had  been  previously  fa- 
vored by  the  Ford  administration. 

The  election  of  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  reopened  the  basing  Issue.  The 
new  President  and  his  advisors  have 
quite  properly  advised  Congress  that 
they  wish  to  ;;tudy  basing  alternatives 
prior  to  a  final  commitment  on  what  Is 
likely  to  be  a  $50  billion  program.  This 
review  is  to  be  completed  prior  to  July  1. 
1981. 

Thus,  any  action  by  the  Senate  today 
to  discard  what  wc  have  already  agreed 
upon  would  undercut  the  administra- 


tion's study  and  bring  about  further  de- 
lays In  moving  forward  with  a  viable  plan 
to  modernize  the  land  based  leg  of  our 
strategic  fwces. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  mahitaln  the 
status  quo  until  the  President  makes  his 
recommendation,  and  it  is  studied  and 
reviewed  by  the  Congress,  and  either  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  Only  at  that  time 
would  it  be  proper  to  consider  alterna- 
tives, not  now  before  the  study  is  even 
completed. 

While,  I  have  great  respect  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment,  I  question  the 
advisability  of  terminating  a  program 
that  the  civilian  and  military  leaders  of 
our  Nation  have  recommended  and  turn- 
ing to  an  alternate  plan  which  may  or 
may  not  work. 

The  plan  of  this  amendment  Is  to  put 
the  MX  in  the  current  Mlnuteman  silos. 
It  presumes  the  missiles  C3uld  be  de- 
fended by  a  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem which  we  do  not  have  and  are  not 
certain  we  can  develop. 

Currently  the  Defense  Department  Is 
trying  to  develop  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  which  would  protect  one 
missile  hidden  among  23  silos.  That 
would  be  much  easier  to  accomplish  than 
defending  a  single  silo  as  would  be  the 
case  if  BCX  is  placed  in  the  Mlnuteman 
silos. 

Experts  In  the  Defense  Department 
have  testified  it  would  be  the  mid-1990's 
at  the  earliest  before  we  could  provide 
such  a  defensive  system,  and  its  deploy- 
ment and  effectiveness  by  that  time  is 
far  from  certain. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
proposes  other  steps  which  amotmt  to  a 
major  realinement  of  our  Triad  concept. 
It  also  amounts  to  dictation  of  our  stra- 
tegic strategy  without  any  recommenda- 
tion from  the  President. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend,  Sen- 
ator SCRMITT. 

The  two  of  us  had  proposed  to  offer 
today  an  amendment  that,  if  adopted, 
would  clearly  indicate  to  the  President 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  grave  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  going  forward  with 
costly,  ultimately  ineffective  and  en- 
vironmentally disruiitive  multiple  shdter 
basing  for  the  MX  missile. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  our  pro- 
jXMed  amendment  was  not  binding  on 
the  President.  It  was  a  sense-of-the-Sen- 
ate  resolution,  and  we  felt  that  it  was  Im- 
portant that  we  give  a  signal  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  as  to  where  we  stood.  Our 
amendment  proposed  to  terminate  fund- 
ing for  and  cease  development  of  the 
multiide  protective  shelter  basing  mode. 
Instead,  we  were  recommending  what  we 
bdieve  to  be  a  sound  mix  of  strategic 
weapons  that  will  meet  UJ3.  defense  and 
foreign  policy  needs  in  the  1980's  and 
the  1990'8  at  the  same  or  even  signifi- 
cantly less  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I.  like  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  have  long  been 
coooemed  that  this  country's  defenses 
have  been  eroding.  I,  therefore,  strong 
support  the  administratian's  ^orts  to 
rrtraiid  our  military  capability  to  meet 


the  very  real  and  very  serious  threats  to 
our  security  in  the  coming  decades. 

The  Soviets  have  been  outspendlng  us 
In  virtually  every  d^ense  category,  in- 
cluding strategic  weapons.  While  we  uni- 
lateral!^ refrained  from  developing  many 
weapons  systems,  the  Soviets  have  gone 
ahead  and  deployed  several  new  genera- 
tions of  highly  accurate  and  powerful 
strategic  weapcms. 

The  facts  are  not  in  dispute.  "Hie  ques- 
tion before  us  is  how  to  catch  up — ^how 
to  close  the  window  of  strategic  vulner- 
ability we  will  face  in  the  next  few  years. 

Clearly,  closing  that  window  is  going 
to  require  larger  defense  budgets.  But 
just  throwing  money  at  a  problem — 
even  a  defense  problem — does  not  guar- 
antee solving  it.  The  mcmey  must  be 
spent  wisely. 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  in  fact  buy- 
ing greater  security. 

And  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
imderminlng  either  the  new  consensus 
In  this  country  for  a  vigorous  defense, 
or  the  economic  underpinnings  for  a 
sustained  defense  effort. 

Iliere  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  strategic  Triad  with  a  new 
land-based  MX  missile  to  replace  some 
of  the  outdated  Mlnuteman  and  Titan 
missiles.  But  let  us  not  squander  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  on  a  jeny-rigged.  Rube 
Goldberg  basing  system  that  will  cost 
billions  without  significantly  adding  to 
our  security. 

This  year,  the  MPS  wiU  cost  $1.2  bU- 
lion.  Next  year  it  will  cost  $3.7  billion,  and 
in  1984,  it  wiU  cost  $5.7  bilUmi.  Through 
completion  in  the  early  1990's — which  is 
the  earliest  we  can  expect  it  to  becoming 
operational,  even  without  legal  chal- 
lotges — ^the  cost  of  tSFQ  alone  will  have 
approached  $40  billion.  Furthermore,  a 
project  this  huge  and  this  controversial 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  completed  on 
time.  Legal  challenges  will  tie  it  up  in 
the  courts  for  years.  There  will  inevita- 
bly be  unanticipated  ccmstniction  prob- 
lems. In  the  end  the  cost  may  be  well 
above  $100  Mlllon. 

Yet,  whenever  it  becomes  operation- 
al—In the  1990's  or  whenevCT— the  MPS 
will  be  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike 
using  today's  technology.  All  the  Soviets 
have  to  do  between  now  and  then  is  to 
build  enough  waiiieads  to  Uanket  the 
4,600  shdters  in  the  proposed  MPS 
scheme.  Ihere  is  no  technical  barrier  to 
the  Soviets  producing  as  many  warheads 
as  they  beUeve  necessary.  And  the  So- 
viets have  proven  that  they  are  willing 
to  spend  whatever  they  think  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  MPS  would  be  one  "quick  fix- 
that  would  be  no  fix  at  an. 

To  meet  tomorrow's  threats  with  to- 
morrow's technology,  the  United  States 
should  instead  move  forward  on  a  va- 
riety of  prosrams  where  we  already  en- 
joy a  technological  lead.  Only  by  putting 
In  place  a  credible  American  deterrent 
will  the  Soviets  be  persuade  to  agree  to 
genuine  mutual  and  balanced  arms  re- 
ductions. 

Our  proposal  recommends  that  the  MX 
missile  development  be  accelerated,  and 
that  200  MX  missiles  be  placed  in  exist- 
ing Mlnuteman  and  Titan  sUos.  To  as- 
sure their  survivability,  research  and  de- 
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velopment  of  an  effective  ABM  should  be 
aeoelenUed  simultaneously. 

We  believe  Uuit  tae  development  and 
d«>layment  of  ABM  to  protect  these  200 
mi—ii—  could  be  accomplished  within 
the  constraint  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

Our  amendment  also  enumerates  sev- 
eral other  ways  In  which  we  can  reduce 
our  short-term  vulnerability  to  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  preemptive  strike,  in- 
cluding upsrading  early  warning  and 
f5>m'"M"*'^tlon.s  systems.  By  acceler- 
ating the  Trident  II  program,  we  will  for 
the  first  time  have  a  hard-target  capa- 
bility at  sea.  Essentially  we  would  be 
moving  a  significant  portion  of  our  ulti- 
mate strategic  force  offshore,  far  from 
American  real  estate  and  far  from  our 
population. 

Taken  together,  these  suggestions  rep- 
resent a  coherent  approach  to  developing 
a  strategy  and  weapons  that  will  pro- 
vide more  defense  at  potentially  less  cost. 
In  sum,  our  proposal  will  assure  the 
survivability  of  sufDclent  retaliatory  ca- 
pability to  deter  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
keep  to  a  minimum  UJS.  territory  that 
would  be  exposed  to  a  potential  Soviet 
strike.  Improve  our  seabased  strategic 
forces,  take  advantage  of  American 
technological  superi(»1ty,  avoid  large- 
scale  environmental  damage,  allocate 
scarce  budget  resources  to  those  pro- 
grams that  hold  the  most  promise  for 
getting  the  Job  done,  and  last,  redirect 
U.S.  strategic  thinking  away  from  reli- 
ance on  mutually  assured  destruction  of 
each  other's  population  toward  an  as- 
sured abiUty  to  defend  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  we  think  it  is 
of  critical  importance  that  this  alterna- 
tive and  perhaps  other  alternatives  be 
considered  in  the  days  ahead,  that  the 
same  be  done  by  the  administration  so 
that  we  develop  a  defense  that  is  ade- 
quate for  its  purpose  and  does  not  misuse 
the  limited  funds  we  have  even  for  de- 
fense.     

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  wHI  the 
Senatm-  yield  for  a  question,  as  well  as  a 
ccMnment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  think  one  of  the  most 
Imoortant  facets  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  brings  to  bear  on  this  issue 
is  the  question  of  affordability  and 
how  do  we  not  only  optimize  our  stra- 
tegic defense  fwces.  as  well  as  try  to  de- 
velop a  much  mwe  humane  Icmg-term 
policy  than  we  have  been  living  under  for 
decades,  but  how  do  we  do  It  within  the 
context  of  preserving  our  national  secu- 
rity in  terms  of  our  national  economy.  As 
the  Senator  well  knows,  if  we  go  through 
all  <rf  this  exercise  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  deteriorating  economy  as  a  result 
of  excessive  Federal  spending  and  infla- 
tion that  comes  therefnHn.  with  inter- 
est rates  that  are  unafTordable  now  for 
almost  every  American  for  whatever  pur- 
pose they  may  wish  to  borrow  money, 
and  they  are  unafTordable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  purposes  it 
wishes  to  borrow  money,  if  all  of  these 
things  are  not  resolved  thim  it  will  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  dilTerence  in  terms 
at  the  perpetuation  of  our  great  society 

..!!?**!.  ^*  ^*^*  *"  adequate  strategic 
missile  defense  or  not. 


So  the  proposal,  as  I  see  It,  that  the 
n»nAtnr  has  assisted  so  well  in  putting 
together  Includes  not  only  what  is  an 
optimized  approach  to  strategic  defense 
policy  but  wtiat  is  also  an  optimized  ap- 
proach to  national  economic  policy  as 
it  relates  to  the  even  broader  problem 
that  we  face  in  bringing  our  economy 
under  control  and  repairing  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  he  ii  ab- 
solutely correct  that  probably  the  most 
important  thing  that  we  can  do  for  both 
the  security  and  weU-being  of  this  coun- 
try is  to  develop  a  strong  economy,  and 
I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  seeing  today 
an  administration  that  has  offered  a 
comprehensive  national  economy  recov- 
ery act. 

It  is  entirely  necessary,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  statement,  that  this  country  spend 
more  of  its  GNP  to  meet  the  challenge 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  past  several  years 
the  Soviet  Union  has  overtaken  us.  They 
are  spending  an  increasingly  large  per- 
centage of  their  economy  for  defense 
purposes,  and  they  have  or  are  overtak- 
ing us  in  both  strategic  and  conventional 
weapons. 

So  we  must  meet  that  challenge.  But 
unfortunately  the  day  when  we  could 
spend  as  much  as  necessary  without  con- 
cern alwut  the  economy  is  behind  us. 
In  these  days  when  we  are  building  re- 
straints throughout  the  Federal  budget, 
it  is  critically  important  that  every  dol- 
lar we  spend,  whether  it  is  for  defense 
or  domestic,  be  spent  for  maximum  im- 
pact and  effect. 

One  of  my  concerns  about  the  MX- 
MPS  is  that  we  are  spending  anywhere 
from  $40  billion  to  $100  billion  not  to 
leapfrog  the  Soviet  Union  in  weapons, 
but  for  long  miles  of  cement  and  for 
ho'es.  I  am  concerned  that  even  if  we 
are  successful  In  completing  this  by  the 
early  1990's  at  a  tremendous  cost,  and 
the  cost  is  likely  to  go  up  from  current 
estimates  because  there  is  no  question 
but  what  this  proposal  is  going  to  be 
litigated  which  means  enhanced  cost  in 
the  future,  that  we  vrill  be  spending  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  $40  billion  so 
that  it  only  makes  good  sense  to  me  that 
we  take  what  dollars  we  do  have  and 
use  them  for  developing  better  weapons 
and  for  using  the  technology  of  tomor- 
row. 

We  do  not  want  to  end  up  in  the  early 
1990's  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  able  to 
offset  what  we  have  done  because  they 
already  have  a  technology.  We  want  to 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  have 
actually  strengthened  our  defense  with- 
in oiu*  budgetary  means. 

So  I  think  it  makes  good  sense,  and 
that  is  what  the  proposal  by  Senator 
ScHMiTT  and  myself  pro-^oses,  that  we  use 
this  monev.  this  $40  billion,  or  whatever 
it  ultimately  Is,  to  develop  weapons 
which  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  most  of  It  accoimts 
for  weapons  in  the  various  defense  and 
reconnaissance  systems  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing that  are  already  in  the  budget, 
but  we  are  recommending  accelerating 
them  and  doing  it  in  a  comprehensive 
way  so  that  we  wlU  develop  a  defense 


system  that  leapfrogs  the  Russians, 
promotes  our  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  is  consistent  with  this  administra- 
tion's key  proposal  of  developing  a  sound 
growth  economy. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
committee  that  have  done  so  well  in  put- 
ting this  bill  before  the  Senate  that  as 
is  obvious  we  will  not  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  think  any  less  of  the  proposal.  It 
is  just  that  in  the  discussions  over  the 
last  3  days  with  many  of  our  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Laxalt, 
and  Senator  Garn  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittet:  and  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  Ap- 
propriations respectively,  they  have  all 
indicated  that  our  concern  about  MPS 
is  fairly  broadly  shared.  In  fact,  the  next 
week  hearings  will  begin,  chaired  jointly 
by  Senator  Garn  and  Senator  Laxalt, 
that  will  look  in  great  depth  at  alterna- 
tives to  the  multiple  protective  shelter 
basing  mode  for  the  MX. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  as- 
sured us  that  these  proposals  will  have 
increased  visibility  within  their  consid- 
eration and  with  those  kinds  of  assur- 
ances, with  obviously  other  options  ahead 
of  us  in  terms  of  discussing  these  mat- 
ters through  the  appropriations  process 
and  through  examination  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  when  they  are  final- 
ly finalized  for  Congress,  we  will  not  per- 
sist in  this  amendment  today,  or  ask  for 
a  record  vote. 

But  I  think  it  has  become  clear  that 
many  Senators,  such  as  those  who  are  on 
the  floor  today,  such  as  those  who  have 
traditionally  been  very  strong  for  our 
strategic  defense  forces  and  for  the  up- 
grading of  those  forces,  do  have  funda- 
mentally sound  and  basic  concerns  about 
the  level  of  expenditures  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  security  that  is  provided  by 
a  multiorotective  shelter  basing  system. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  a  concept 
that  does  not  seem  to  wash  strategically, 
does  not  seem  to  wash  economically  and 
we  must  recognize  that  and  the  admin- 
istration must  realize  that  as  they  go 
into  the  very  diCBcult  decisions  that  face 
them  on  exactly  what  iMising  mode  will 
provide  for  the  short  term  as  well  as 
long-term  national  security  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  additional 
coments  I  see  the  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  is  on  the 
floor  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  Senator  on  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  here  this  afternoon, 
the  thrust  of  his  proposal. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  concern 
not  about  the  development  of  the  MX 
missile,  which  frequently  gets  confused, 
but  the  presently  contemplated  deploy- 
ment mode  in  terms  of  our  strategic  de- 
fense or  the  defense  of  our  strategic 
weapons. 

I  believe  the  Senator  has  performed 
an  excellent  service  here  today,  and  be- 
fore this  decision  is  finally  made  the 
kinds  of  concerns  expressed  here  by  you 
and  others,  and  literally  the  kind  ex- 
pressed In  the  Senator's  proposal,  wlO 


go  a  long  way  toward  resolving  the  dlfll- 
cult  situation  the  Senator  has  described 
here. 

Hopefully  it  will  be  resolved  In  Amer- 
ica's best  interest  without  our  having  to 
deploy  the  MX  in  the  manner  presently 
contemplated. 

So  I  do  want  to  commend  the  Senator, 
and  I  rise  for  that  purpose.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  performed  a  very  good  serv- 
ice for  the  commission  that  will  be  study- 
ing this,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and,  as  the  Senator  has  so  aptly 
indicated,  after  all  it  is  Congress  who 
has  to  pay  for  this  and  appropriate  the 
money.  The  Senator  has  performed  an 
invaluable  service  to  us,  and  I  commend 

him  for  it.    

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  remarks.  I  also  compliment  him 
on  the  Eunendment  that  will  be  consid- 
ered next  to  this  bill.  It  is  a  very,  very 
important  and  critical  part  of  the  over- 
all proposal  ttiat  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  I  have  put  forward,  and  others 
have  put  forward,  that  having  to  do  with 
the  antl-ballistic-missile  defense  which 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  a  silo-based 
MX  system  becomes  viable  as  well  as,  if 
necessary,  a  prepositioned  MPS  system. 
An  antiballistic  missile  system  is  clear- 
ly a  transitional  phase  from  the  time 
when  we  phase  out  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction to  a  time  when  we  make  those 
weapons  obsolete. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  also  a  leader  in  this  field,  and  I  look 
forward  to  supporting  his  amendment, 
and  I  hope  he  will  have  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  very 
courteous  treatment  of  this  measure, 
our  discussions,  and  for  his  strong  inter- 
est in  the  kind  of  alternative  proposals 
that  we  have  but  forward,  as  is  witnessed 
in  the  bill,  the  provisions  of  tiie  bill,  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  consideratiwi  of  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  after  that 
there  is  a  committee  amendment  on  off- 
sets. Then  I  believe  we  will  be  prepared 
to  go  to  final  passage,  so  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  be  advised  that  we  will 
achieve  final  passage  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  on  final  passage. 

TTP   AMENDMENT   WO.    109 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  research  and 
development  on  a  Survlvable  Optical  For- 
ward Acquisition  System   (SOFAS)) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  15  Senators  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  ccmsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHZN) .  The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Do- 
MMaci)  for  hlaiseU.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr  'hkt. 
un.  Mr.  Oa«n.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Kastew.  Mr 
Abdwob.  Mr.  DcMTON.  Mr.  Rollings.  Mr 
Glenn.  Mr.  Stkms,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr  Wal- 
lop, Mr.  DECoMcnn,  Mr.  DUBENBXscEa.  Mr 


JoHmrow,  and  lilr.  ScHictrr),  propoae*  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  lOS. 

Mr.  DOMENIC7I.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Ilie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  Une  8,  strike  out  "$3,893,100,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(3,924,300,- 
000". 

On  page  22,  between  lines  13  and  14,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  Army 
by  subsection  (a),  not  less  than  $31,200,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation  on  a  Survlvable 
Optical  Forward  Acquisition  System 
(SOFAS).  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
organize  and  carry  out  such  program  In  a 
manner  that  will  afford,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  option  of  deploying  an 
operational  system  by  the  end  of  1985.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  program  in 
such  manner  as  will  ensure  that  maxlmvim 
mutual  advantage.  In  both  technology  and 
cost,  will  be  realized  between  the  prcgram 
for  the  Survlvable  Optical  Forward  Acquisi- 
tion System  (SOFAS)  and  the  Overlay  por- 
tion of  the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
program. 

On  page  22,  line  14,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(c)  ".^ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  while  I  sent  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  the  Senator  was  aware 
that  I  had  a  printed  amendment  pend- 
ing, llie  reason  this  one  had  to  be  sub- 
stituted has  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
tent. The  bill  has  changed  and,  there- 
fore, I  had  to  make  reference  to  different 
sections  and,  consequently,  the  printed 
amendment  had  to  be  amended,  and  that 
is  represented  by  the  imprinted  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  15  Senators, 
including  my  junior  Senator,  Senator 
ScHiOTT,  we  Introduce  this  amendment 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  which 
proposes  to  add  $31.2  million  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  develop  a  strategic 
early  warning  and  attack  assessment 
capability  which  we  believe  will  make  a 
numlier  of  important  contributions  to 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrence  posture. 
This  capability,  known  as  the  survlvable 
optical  forward  acquisition  system 
(SOFAS),  would  utilize  optical  probes 
which  could  be  launched  into  snace  if  an 
attack  was  suspected  to  scan  the  attack 
corridor  and  provide  instantaneous  in- 
formation to  the  President  and  mihtary 
commanders  regarding  the  strategic 
situation  and  the  size  and  nature  of  a 
Soviet  attack. 

We  believe  this  system  offers  signifi- 
cant strategic  advantages : 

First.  It  would  represent  a  highly  re- 
liable, survlvable,  and  redundant 
strategic  attack  early-warning  capabil- 
ity; 

Second.  It  would  instantaneously  and 
continuously  provide  the  President  and 
the  National  Command  Authority  with 
vital  information  regarding  the  nature  of 
a  strategic  attack; 

Third.  It  would  strengthen  the  deter- 
rence credibility   of  the  U.S.   launch- 


under-attack  strategic  resiMnse  option 
by  eliminating  the  danger  of  an  uncon- 
firmed U.S.  hair  trigger  strategic  re- 
taliatory response:  and 

Fourth.  It  would  simultaneously  ad- 
vance the  development  of  a  U.S.  ballistic 
missile  defense  option  by  accelerating 
development  of  the  sensor  technology 
which  is  critical  for  a  feasible  exoatmoe- 
pheric  nonnuclear  intercept  capability. 
SOFAS  represents  a  highly  desirable 
strategic  capability  which  would  enhance 
whatever  strategic  deterrence  capablU- 
ties  the  United  States  may  deploy  in  the 
future.  If  funded  at  an  optimum  level, 
SOFAS  could  be  deployed  as  early  as 
1985. 

In  the  event  that  the  UB.  satellite 
early-warning  system  (BMEWS)  indi- 
cated a  Soviet  strategic  attack,  <»*  did 
not  indicate  an  attack  when  one  was  sus- 
pected, the  United  States  could  latmch 
these  optical  probes  into  space  within  a 
few  minutes.  Once  in  position,  these 
probes  could  scan  the  suspected  attack 
corridor  and  provide  instantaneous  in- 
formation to  the  national  command  au- 
thority and  strategic  force  commanders 
regarding  the  size  and  nature  of  an  at- 
tack. Each  SOFAS  probe  could  remain 
on-station  continuously  sending  real- 
time Information  on  the  status  of  the  at- 
tack. Subsequent  probes  could  also  be 
laimched  in  order  to  maintAin  a  constant 
monitoring  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  capability  would 
have  obvious  strategic  advantages.  It  is 
well-known  that  Soviet  activities  in  the 
field  of  antisatellite  warfare  have  raised 
concerns  about  the  survivability  of  UB. 
strategic  attack  warning  sensors  in 
space.  The  sudden  loss  of  communication 
with  these  systems  during  a  crisis  period 
could  cause  great  uncertainty  and  place 
UB.  oCBcials  at  a  severe  disadvantage  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  strategic  mili- 
tary situation. 

Similarly,  the  land-based  ballisttcmis- 
sile  early  warning  system  (BMEWS) 
could  be  susceptible  to  a  preemptive  or 
even  a  terrorist  attack  which  could  deny 
the  United  States  the  benefits  of  its  de- 
tection capabilities.  In  either  instance. 
SOFAS  could  serve  as  a  survlvable  and 
redundant  early-warning  capability 
which  could  be  launched  to  its  station  in 
minutes  and  provide  accurate  and  reU- 
able  assessments  of  the  strategic  situ- 
ation. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  when  UB. 
early  warning  systems  are  operational. 
there  have  been  several  instances  of  false 
alerts  and  spurious  signals  which  have 
inevitably  led  to  several  harrowing  min- 
utes of  crisis  and  imcertainty — including 
raising  UB.  strategic  forces  to  high 
states  of  readiness-to-launch — ^whlle  the 
military  and  civilian  command  sought  to 
conJiim  whether  an  attack  was  actually 
occurring.  Thankfully,  these  alarms  were 
all  due  to  computer  errors  and  not  real 
attacks.  But  the  confusion  they  created 
is  not  what  we  expect  our  strategic  de- 
terrent to  exhibit.  SOFAS  would  play  a 
useful  role  in  alleviating  such  situations. 
In  the  event  that  an  alarm  was  regis- 
tered, a  SOFAS  probe  could  immedl-  • 
ately  be  launched  to  scan  the  suspected 
attack  corridOT  and  confirm  either  that 
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an  Attack  wms  under  way  or  that  the 
warning  was  Incorrect.  Either  way,  the 
SOFAS  Information  would  be  Invaluable. 
In  the  process  of  serving  as  a  redun- 
dant and  quickly  available  early-warn- 
ing/attack assessment  capability.  SOFAS 
would  directly  support  the  U.S.  strategic 
retaliatory  option  of  "launch-under- 
attack"  (LUA) .  the  driving  requirement 
In  VS.  strategic  deterrence  planning  is 
that  U.S.  strategic  forces  must  be  able 
to  absorb  a  Soviet  first-strike  and  still 
be  able  to  respond  at  any  level  of  stra- 
tegic exchange  Including  the  ability  to 
Inflict  unacceptable  damage  in  a  retalia- 
tory attack  against  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  United  States  also  retains  the  optl(»i 
not  to  choose  to  absorb  a  Soviet  first- 
strike  but  to  instead  launch  its  strategic 
forces  In  retaliation  as  soon  as  an  attack 
Is  confirmed — this  is  the  "launch  imder 
attack"  option. 

For  some  of  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  the  launch-under-attack  op- 
tion has  been  regarded  with  concern 
since  it  demands  that  the  United  States 
have  absolute  certainty  that  an  attack  is 
In  progress.  No  U.S.  leader  would  desire 
to  launch  U.S.  strategic  forces  in  retalia- 
tion until  he  had  undlsputable  evidence 
that  a  Soviet  strategic  attack  was  In  fact 
In  progress  and  information  regarding 
Its  size  and  nature.  SOFAS  could  provide 
such  information.  Infrared  sensors  on 
SOFAS  could  detect  Soviet  warheads 
coming  over  the  horizon  while  they  were 
still  thousands  of  miles  from  the  United 
States  and  provide  the  U.S.  national 
command  authority  with  information 
upon  which  it  could,  if  desirable,  con- 
fidently base  a  decision  to  launch  under 
attack.  To  the  extent  that  the  launch- 
imder-attack  option  was  made  credible. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  US.  ability  to 
ride  out  a  strategic  attack  and  still  re- 
taliate, the  strategic  deterrent  would  be 
more  stable.  SOFAS  would  remove  the 
danger  of  a  U.S.  "hair  trigger"  strategic 
response. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  stra- 
tegic early  warning  and  attack  assess- 
ment attributes  a  SOFAS  system  would 
offer,  it  would  also  serve  to  advance  the 
development  of  U.S.  balllsUc  missile  de- 
fense activities.  In  my  opinion,  ballistic 
missile  defense  (BMD)  is  the  most  excit- 
ing and  Important  U.S.  strategic  force 
development  to  date.  Technology  Im- 
provements in  this  area  in  the  past  10 
years  have  been  dramatic  and  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  it  is  feasible 
to  talk  of  deploying  and  exoatmospheric 
nonnuclear-klll  ballisUc  defAise  capa- 
bility capable  of  destroying  the  bulk  of  a 
Soviet  strategic  attack  to  space.  Many 
aspects  of  this  exoatmospheric  ballistic 
missile  defense  are  already  well  devel- 
oped and  ready  for  actual  testing.  But 
the  critical  technology  where  the  meet 
work  remains  to  be  done  Is  in  the  area  of 
attack  detection  and  discrimination— 
the  development  of  sensors  able  to  Iden- 
tify Soviet  warheads  in  space  and  lead 
kin  vehicles  directly  to  the  warheads. 

SOFAS  deals  direcUy  with  the  sensor 
technology  needed  to  perfect  an  exoat- 
mospheric BMD  capability.  The  SOFAS 
sensor  requirement — merely  to  see  a  large 
mass  of  warheads,  rocket  boosters,  pene- 
tration aids,  and   miscellaneous  items 


coming  over  the  horizon — Is  not  nearly 
as  demanding  as  the  requirement  for 
exoatmospheric  BMD  sensors  which  must 
rii«tingiii«h  between  these  items.  How- 
ever, the  R.  ii  D.  necessary  to  perfect 
SOFAS  will  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  development  of  a  BMD-quality  dis- 
crimination probe.  By  developing  SOFAS, 
the  United  States  would  acquire  a  useful, 
strategic  asset  while  simultaneously  ben- 
efiting from  the  synergism  which  SOFAS 
and  a  BMD  probe  program  share.  In  the 
process  of  developing  SOFAS,  the  United 
States  could  establish  the  feasibility  of 
the  PMD  probe.  Once  deployed,  SOFAS 
could  also  serve  as  a  BMD  probe  test  bed 
and  advances  In  sensor  technology  could 
be  easily  added  to  SOFAS  until  it  became, 
in  effect,  the  BMD  prot>e. 

Mr.  President,  the  BMD  program  has 
frequently  been  accused  of  being  a 
"cookie  jar"  for  R.  k  D.  contractors  be- 
cause it  is  never  required  to  produce  a 
usable  system.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
charge  is  unfair  because  the  BMD  pro- 
gram is  operating  under  the  constraints 
of  the  1972  ABM  treaty.  However,  estab- 
lishment of  SOFAS  as  a  line  item  pro- 
gram would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
focusing  an  important  aspect  of  on- 
going BMD  technology  and  forcing  it  to 
respond  to  the  requirements  of  an  initial 
operating  capability  (IOC)  goal.  An 
eminently  useful  capability  would  result 
from  the  SOFAS  program  and  the  larger 
exoatmospheric  BMD  effort  would  be  si- 
multaneously advanced. 

The  SOFAS  program  has  an  additional 
advantage  in  that  it  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  1972  ABM  treaty  llmlU- 
tions.  In  fact,  by  allowing  the  United 
States  to  gain  useful  information  regard- 
ing the  feasibihty  of  exoatmospheric  bal- 
listic missile  defense,  SOFAS  will  allow 
work  to  continue  within  the  tenets  of  the 
ABM  treaty.  SOFAS  will  serve  as  a  useful 
capability  regardless  of  whatever  steps 
the  United  States  takes  to  redress  the 
vulnerability  of  its  land-based  ICBM's — 
whether  the  decision  be  mobile  basing, 
sea  basing,  or  reliance  on  BMD. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  being 
presented  proposes  establishing  SOFAS 
as  a  new  BMD  line-item  program  with 
a  target  IOC  of  fiscal  year  1?86.  A  first 
year  funding  of  $31.2  million  is  proposed. 
Ilie  total  R.  k  D.  and  procurement  cost 
of  30  SOFAS  probes  deployed  on  suitable 
launchers  is  approximately  $600  million. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  however, 
the  synergistic  relationship  between 
SOFAS  and  exoatmospheric  BMD.  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  this  amendment  that 
the  greatest  effort  be  made  to  insure 
that  SOFAS  be  totally  a  product  of  the 
mainline  BMD  effort.  SOFAS  should  not 
be  seen  as  a  new  effort  but  as  an  attempt 
to  deploy  a  portion  of  an  ongoing  effort 
in  order  tc  reap  a  strategic  advantage 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
SOFAS  wUl  serve  as  an  invaluable  addi- 
tion to  the  survivability  and  redundancy 
of  the  U.S.  strategic  early-warning  and 
attack  assessment  capability.  There  have 
been  too  many  recent  examples  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  not  having  ade- 
quate Information  in  a  political /military 
crisis  situation.  This  is  not  a  state  of 
affairs  we  should  perpetuate,  especially 


in  regard  to  our  strategic  warning  capa* 
blllty.  SOFAS  can  help  this  situation. 
Adaitionaily,  by  adding  to  tne  reuaoUlty 
of  the  launch-under-attack  option, 
SOFAS  can  strengthen  deterrence  by  re- 
ducing Soviet  calculations  concerning  a 
successful  surprise  attack.  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  the 
SOFAS  program  Is  as  a  vehicle  to  begin 
moving  U.S.  BMD  efforts  in  a  productive 
direction.  BMD  technology  will  surely 
grow  In  Importance  as  a  U.S.  strategic 
option.  This  proposal  will  help  p!ace  us 
in  a  position  to  capitalize  upon  this  op- 
tion In  a  timely  fashion. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama desires  that  I  yield  to  him  at  this 
time,  and  I  do  so. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  state  my  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  which  pro- 
poses the  addition  of  $31.2  million  for 
the  establishment  of  a  program  to  de- 
velop for  this  Nation  a  revolutionary  new 
strategic  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment capability.  Th^s  capability, 
known  as  the  survivable  optical  forward 
acquisition  system  (SOFAS),  would  uti- 
lize sophisticated  optics  and  long-wave 
infrared  sensor  technology  which  would 
be  mounted  on  rocket  boosters  to  provide 
Instantaneous  Information  about  size  and 
actual  d  sposition  of  a  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  attack. 

This  system  would  serve  as  an  essen- 
tial back-up  for  our  existing  early  warn- 
ing systems  sis  well  as  an  Improved  sys- 
tem that  is  less  vulnerable  to  Soviet  at- 
tack. Under  this  concept,  the  SOFAS  ve- 
hicles would  be  alerted  by  tactical  warn- 
ing from  satellite  sensors  and  launched 
upon  confirmation  by  ground  radars  or 
upon  the  sudden  loss  of  satellite  sensors 
or  the  early  warning  radar  system.  The 
SOFAS  would  be  in  d  rect  communica- 
tion to  the  National  Military  Command 
Centers  and  to  airborne  elements  of  the 
strategic  command  structure. 

Such  a  capability  as  SOFAS  would  give 
the  United  States  significant  strategic 
advantages.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
question  about  the  survivability  of  U.S. 
strategic  attack  warning  sensors  in  space 
because  of  possible  malfunction  or  attack 
by  Soviet  antisatelllte  satellite,  or  pos- 
sible preemptive  or  terrorist  attsu:k  on 
our  land-based  ballistic  early  warning 
system.  Implementation  of  SOFAS 
seems  to  offer  a  most  reliable  contingen- 
cy in  such  an  event.  In  either  case. 
SOFAS  would  represent  a  highly  reliable 
survivable  and  redundant  strategic  at- 
tack early  warning  capability.  SOFAS 
would  provide  extremely  accurate  and 
dependable  assessments  of  the  stratgeic 
situation. 

Time  is  an  Indispensable  element 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  when  con- 
sidering raising  U.S.  strategic  forces  in 
response  to  enemy  attack.  Under  our  cur- 
rent system  several  false  alarms  have 
caused  tortuous  times  of  anticipated 
crisis  and  incertitude.  In  the  occurrence 
of  a  registered  alarm,  a  SOFAS  probe 
could  Immediately  be  launched  and 
thereby  provide  the  President  and  the 
National  Command  Authority  with  cru- 
cial information  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a  strategic  attack  both  in- 


stantaneously and  continuously.  This 
information  is  Invaluable  to  this  Na- 
tion's strategic  capabilities. 

Utilization  of  SOFAS  would  strengthen 
the  deterrent  credibility  of  the  U.S. 
"launch  under  attack"  strategic  response 
option  by  eliminating  the  danger  of  an 
uncOTiflrmed  U.S.  "hair-trigger"  strate- 
gic retaliatory  response.  Reinforcement 
of  deterrence  exists  due  to  the  resulting 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  ab- 
sorb first  strike  from  an  enemy,  but  does 
have  the  option  of  launching  strategic 
forces  while  a  confirmed  enemy  attack 
corridor  is  still  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  another  advantage  that 
has  Immense  impact  to  our  strategic 
defense  capability  is  in  the  area  of  the 
sunultaneous  advancement  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  U£.  ballistic  missile  defense 
option.  Implementation  of  SOFAS  pro- 
gram would  accelerate  development  of 
the  sensor  technology  which  is  critical 
for  the  perfection  of  an  exoatmospheric 
nonnuclear  intercept  capability.  After 
deployment.  SOFAS  could  serve  as  a 
testing  site  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
activities. 

The  technological  advances  would  be 
directly  transferable  to  the  exoatmos- 
pheric "layered  defense"  concept  that 
I  have  also  advocated.  This  concept  of 
"layered  defense"  uses  the  low  altitude 
air  defense  system  (LoADS)  as  the  lower 
layer  and  the  exoatmospheric  attack  sys- 
tem as  the  upper  layer.  Since  enemy 
missiles  spend  a  comparatively  long  time 
in  the  exoatmospheric  environment,  it 
is  possible  to  acquire,  track,  and  destroy 
these  warheads  outside  the  atmosphere 
by  employing  the  appropriate  technology. 

Mr.  President,  focusing  on  the  probe 
technology,  which  is  what  SOFAS  really 
is,  would  be  the  best  way  to  go  about  ac- 
celerating the  exoatmospheric  ballistic 
missile  defense  effort.  Tills  SOFAS  sys- 
tem would  be  separate  and  apart  from 
any  antiballistlc  missile  defense  system 
since  there  would  be  no  defensive  mis- 
siles employed  with  the  SOFAS.  There- 
fore a  complete  consistency  exists  with 
the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  Of  course,  the 
technological  advances  which  would  be 
made  in  the  development  of  the  SOFAS 
would  be  directly  transferable  to  the 
exoatmospheric  "layered  defense"  con- 
cept, if  the  SOFAS  funding  goes  forward. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  acceleration 
of  SOFAS,  one  particular  element  of  the 
overall  exoatmospheric  defense  system 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  way  to  both  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  an  exoat- 
mospheric defense  capability  while  also 
providing  a  much-needed  supolement  to 
our  existent  detection  capabilities  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  we  realistically 
expect  the  exoatmospheric  syston  to  be 
fielded  as  a  complete  svstem.  According 
to  estimates,  the  SOFAS  could  be  in  op- 
eration as  early  as  1985  if  additional 
funding  is  imminent  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  the  prooosed  amend- 
ment will  allocate  $31.2  million  for  first 
year  funding  to  go  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  SOFAS  as  a  spinoff  from 
the  ballistic  missile  defense.  The  tech- 
nological advancements  made  over  the 
past  10  years  in  the  area  of  U.8.  ballistic 


missile  defense  activities  contribute  to 
my  confidence  In  the  f  imding  of  research 
and  development  of  SOFAS.  I  think  that 
the  Importance  of  moving  forward  with 
the  SOFAS  technology,  and  the  conse- 
quent pursuit  of  research  and  develop- 
ment elements  which  will  deliver  to  us 
the  capacity  of  implementing  a  complete 
layered  defense  system  cannot  be  em- 
phasized enough.  The  reliability,  surviv- 
ability, Instantaneous  and  continuous 
information  receivable,  along  with  deter- 
rent credibility  and  simultaneous  ad- 
vancemait  of  a  U.S.  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense option  cannot  be  matched  within 
the  status  quo.  but  can  be  obtained  with 
an  optimum  level  of  funding  possibly  as 
early  as  1985. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  whatever  time 
Senator  Dcnton  desires  at  this  point. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  rise  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  amendment  which  I  also 
cosponsored. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  bill 
which  is  now  before  this  Senate  goes  a 
long  way  in  redressing  the  neglect  which 
our  defense  policy  has  endured  for  much 
of  the  past  decade.  The  conscientious, 
bipartisan  effort  which  is  manifested  in 
this  measure  serves  notice  to  our  allies 
and  potential  adversaries  alike  that  we 
are  serious  about  our  security  and  com- 
mitments. 

As  I  have  stated  before  in  this  Cham- 
ber, the  one  indispensable  service  which 
a  government  must  provide  for  its  citi- 
zens Is  national  security :  the  capacity  to 
defend  effectively  the  Nation  and  its  way 
of  life.  The  stark  reality  which  we  are 
compelled  to  address  is  that  our  national 
security  Is  no  longer  assured.  There  is 
a  growing  defense  imbalsmce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
strategically  and  conventionally.  The 
quantitative  military  advantage  which 
we  once  maintained  has  vanished,  and 
even  the  qualitative  strategic  superiority 
which  has  served  as  a  basis  for  deterrence 
is  being  eroded  at  an  alarming  rate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
estemed  colleagues  from  Nevada  and 
New  Mexico,  which  would  greatly  en- 
hance our  strategic  early  warning  and 
attack  assessment  capability.  The  $31.2 
million  authorization  contained  in  this 
proposal  estabUshes  a  program  to  develw 
a  survivable  optical  forward  acquisition 
system  (SOFAS),  which  would  provide 
vital,  timely  information  to  the  President 
regarding  the  strategic  nature  and  scope 
of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Recent  technical  progress  In  the 
Army's  ballistic  missile  defense  program 
has  made  it  possible  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy SOFAS  as  an  augmentation  to  the 
Naticm's  tactical  warning  and  attack 
assessment  capability.  The  SOFAS  is  a 
rocket  boosted  survivable  optical  forward 
acquisition  sensor  capable  of  high  qual- 
ity ballistic  missile  attack  assessment  of 
a  U.S.S.R.  attack  on  U.S.  land-based 
strategic  offensive  forces.  The  SOFAS 
vehicles  become  operational  quickly  after 
activation  and  are  virtually  Invulnerable 
to  attack. 

Building  on  the  forward  acquisition 
system  (FAS),  as  well  as  other  related 


technology  in  the  BMD  program,  SOFAS 
could  be  confidently  and  expeditiously 
developed  for  the  vital  early  warning 
mission.  SOFAS  is  less  technically  and 
economically  demanding  than  the  BMD 
mission,  and  could  therefore  be  fulfilled 
at  less  risk,  and  at  an  earlier  date.  In 
addition,  provisions  can  be  made  for 
SOFAS  to  grow  into  a  'BhSD  role  at  a 
later  date. 

Given  the  relatively  low  startup  cost. 
$31.2  million,  along  virith  the  increased 
warning  time  which  this  program  would 
provide,  the  deterrence  credibility  of  our 
launch-imder-attack  response  option 
can  be  greatly  enhanced  in  a  fiscally 
controlled  manner. 

In  conclusion,  this  proposal  is  a  well- 
founded  complement  to  the  strategic 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1982  authori- 
zation, and  I  respectfiilly  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
join  me  in  moving  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frMn  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  Senator  Domenici  and  the  other 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment  for  their 
initiative  in  this  matter.  I  might  note 
the  committee  generally,  in  my  view, 
does  believe  in  the  efiflcacy  in  a  BMD  sys- 
tem. I  certainly  do  and  I  will  support  the 
efforts,  regardless  of  what  ultimate  bas- 
ing mode  we  arrive  at  for  MX.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  have  the  capa- 
bility of  defending  our  missiles  so  that 
we  are  certain  to  have  a  survivable  early 
warning  and  hard  target  kill  capability. 

For  my  part,  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  M  ss'ssippl. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  have 
been  through  the  ramifications  of  this 
matter  more  than  once  and  looked  into 
it  again  as  late  as  this  week  and  again 
yesterday. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  of  course,  but 
looking  at  it  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
it  is  a  very  timely  matter  so  as  not  to  be 
neglected.  You  cannot  take  chances  on 
these  matters.  It  is  research  and  devel- 
opment and  no  one  can  guarantee  any 
results.  But  certainly  I  can  support  the 
amendment,  as  we  are  doing  in  other 
areas  of  the  utmost  technology  in  these 
different  fields.  I  think  it  is  a  very  solid 
proposal  and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  manager  and 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  the  amendment.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  <rf 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
icEinci) . 

•nie  amendment  (UP  No.  109)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENIcn.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mottoo 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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iir.  TOWSR.  Vte.  President,  I  soggest 
the  abacnce  of  »  quorum. 

Hie  FRSaLDINO  OJVICEK.  The  clerk 
wUl  cmU  the  ralL 

The  leglalatlve  derk  jkroceeded  to  call 
the  roil.    

ICr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotts  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Ttie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tf*  AMBfDMXirr  NO.    110 

(PuipoM:  To  raduce  DOO  authorisation  by 
the  amouBt  MIdad  in  Senate  floor  action) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  considgatlon. 

me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tbt  ledslattve  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  pro- 
poees  an  unprlnted  amen<lment  numbered 
110. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"Die  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  Une  8,  strike  out  "$3,924,300.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,010,500,000".  On  page  33. 
Une  9.  strike  out  "$4,163,410,000"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  of  "$e.l3«,401,000".  On  page  33.  line  10, 
strike  out  "$0,195,300,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
of  "$0,158,100,000".  On  page  33.  Une  11.  strike 
out  "$1,068,850,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  of 
"$1,954,660,000". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal 
Tear  1982  Defense  authorization  bill  re- 
ported to  the  floor  by  the  committee  au- 
thorized $136.5  billion.  That  was  $17.1 
million  less  than  the  President's  total 
request.  As  a  result  of  floor  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  the  net  budgetary  impact 
of  tiiis  DOD  authorizaUon  bill  now  is 
$80  million  greater  than  the  President's 
total  request. 

Nothing  would  make  me  happier  than 
to  simply  add  this  amount  to  the  defense 
budget.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  do  so. 
We  continue  to  act  within  the  budget 
process  and  the  total  dollars  available 
are  constrained  by  that  process.  In  addi- 
tion we  must  still  act  on  the  military  con- 
stniction  authorization  bill,  stockpiles 
legislation,  military  compensation  legis- 
lation, and  the  Department  of  Energy 
national  security  programs  authorization 
bill.  I  anticipate  tliat  we  will  see  im- 
portant Initiatives  in  these  other  bills 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  with  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  greater  au- 
UuKlzations  would  be  useful  in  other 
•reas.  However  we  are  budget  con- 
strained and  therefore  we  must  discipline 
ourselves  so  as  to  achieve  the  marimiim 
results  from  the  level  of  investment. 

As  I  indicated  when  we  first  brought 
up  a  815,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  reductions  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill  approximating 
the  amount  of  additions  approved  by  the 
full  Senate.  In  each  case  where  we  liave 
considered  floor  amendments  which 
added  additional  fimding  I  have  ex- 
plained that  this  was  my  intention.  Prior 
to  consideration  of  the  defense  authori- 
»tlon  blB  I  exidained  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  I  would  seek  their  views, 
when  time  permits,  on  all  floor  amend- 


ments and  that  I  sought  their  true  po- 
sition on  whether  or  not  programs  should 
receive  additional  funding.  I  also  made 
clear  to  the  Defense  Department  tlutt 
since  we  were  supporting  the  Presidoit's 
defense  budget  request,  unless  the  Pres- 
ident was  willing  to  increase  tliat  re- 
quest, I  would  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  a  list  of  olTsets  for 
any  additions  which  they  endorse. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  we  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  re- 
duces the  amount  authorized  by  S.  815 
by  $82  million.  This  amendment  will  ne- 
cessitate reductions  in  programs  which 
may  be  of  lower  priority  than  the  pro- 
grams initiated  by  the  Senate  in  floor 
action.  I  should  point  out  that  these  re- 
ductions are  not  t>ased  on  any  assump- 
tion of  waste  or  inefllclencies  but  rather 
priorities.  Although  I  have  consulted 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services  on  these  offsets  I  should 
point  out  that  the  offsets  being  offered 
reflect  my  view  of  priorities,  and  I  tlUnk, 
the  views  of  those  who  sponsorsiiip  the 
bill  with  me.  In  selecting  programs  to  be 
reduced  as  offsets  I  have  sought  to  insure 
that  no  program  is  terminated  and  that 
reductions  remain  conference  items  so 
tliat  any  opposition  can  lie  expressed 
and  reclamas  examined  prior  to  final 
actlcm  of  the  Congress.  Most  of  the  re- 
ductions being  recommended  Involve  pro- 
grams which  are  to  the  general  public 
obscure  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  not  important.  In  enacting  this 
amendment,  if  my  collecigues  support  it, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  leave  us  some  flex- 
ibility in  conference  with  respect  to  the 
programs  which  are  being  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  offsets. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  19t2  defense  authorization,  bill 
rLooa  AcnoN  to  bx  offbct 

Ht  ^orce :  $30  mUUon  Space  laser  (Weaiop/ 
Schmltt). 

Army:  $31.2  SOP.»S  (Domen'cl). 

DARPA;  $30  million  Space  laser  (Wallop/ 
Schmltt) . 

Total:  $81.3mUUon. 
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Actad 


P.E.  N&  ind  proinm 


Request 


Action 


Polefl»i»l  <<ffM<i — Army : 

ST773A— Tacticai  tut^mati^i    ...  22,008  -1  OM 

6.f7ifiA_Synth^ic  tlijht  limulalon  7.  771  -1  DM 

eSWIA— Kwijd'in  Mis<il<!  Ranfi>  I'n  "gS  -1  CM 

SlllCA—0*f«nj«  research  jciencei.  172,311  -6.0M 

Subtotal -.- ,       -3.gM 

Potential  offsets— Navy: 

M258N-Aeria«  larfet  system  Devel- 

,.?r,'2-v S1.989        -5.0M 

24161  N-AvMtton   spt.  attack  air 

"inf - in.983        -»  nm 

B3S(9f<— Major  surface  combatants.     121.000      -20.0IM 

Subtotal -27.  OM 

Potential  offsets — Air  Force: 

(47SSF— Companion    trainer    air- 

,.S?.!J-  ; Z'.'W     -lO*! 

b4268F— Aft  en|ine  component  im- 

p^wtment  proiram 128,300        -4.2M 

63428F— Space   surveiHanca  tech- 

„"2SP' ^"OO       -5  "*• 

SMJBF-KGT  HQ  (R.  «  D.) 22,900         -2.0M 

»M06F— Acquisition  and  command 

63226F— 000  common   proi.  lan- 

S310IF— Oevelopfflent  plannini 3,200         -1  OM 

tl  102F— Defense  research  science. .     139,  500         -2.  OM 

Subtotal -37. 2M 


Potential  oftsab— Othw  detama  afae- 

cin:  ^^ 

U107D— General  support  for  policy/ 

ISA 4,iJ4  -1.0M 

627ISH— OafansaNudMrAiaecy...   |daletad|  -3.0M 

Subtotal — 4.0M 

Potential  onsets — Totals: 

*""» -118 

Ni«7 -27.0 

Air  Force —37.2 

OUier  dclansa  agenciat —4.0 

Total 82.0 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E.\ST) .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  except 
for  the  fact  that  I  have  Just  received 
word  from  the  Senator  from  Miclilgan 
that  he  is  on  ills  way  with  an  amend- 
ment that  he  expects  to  propose,  this  will 
complete  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Just  by  way  of  a  brief  summary,  Mr^ 
President,  I  really  think  that  it  is  a  trib- 
ute— I  leave  myself  out  of  this,  but  it 
is  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  the  bill.  It  is  some  massive  bill 
this  time,  with  some  innovations  in  it, 
larger  amounts  than  usual  and  sweeping 
changes  of  a  kind.  In  fact,  so  much  work 
was  done  on  it  and  it  was  put  together 
in  such  careful  fashion,  it  stood  the  test 
of  the  scrutiny  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  here,  on  the  floor.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  effort  when  a 
proposal  of  such  magnitude  withstands 
the  examination  and  criticism  and  far- 
reaching  ways  of  emphasizing  all  these 
different  problems.  There  is  no  question 
about  it,  it  has  a  lot  of  merit  in  it. 

The  people  of  the  Nation,  too,  realize 
the  situation  that  we  are  in.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  8  feet  tall.  They  do  not  frighten 
me  particularlv.  but  I  know  we  have  to 
be  prepared.  We  have  to  be  prepared 
better  than  they  are.  We  cannot  rely  on 
just  promises.  We  have  to  have  a 
strength  of  our  own  and  we  have  to  have 
more  than  what  may  be  necessary.  We 
have  to  be  certain  that  we  have  what- 
ever it  may  take. 

I  think  this  bill  represents  just  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go  in  those  fields  now.  I 
said  the  other  day  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  the  sec(md  biggest  job  in 
town,  second  only  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  the  biggest  and 
most  dilOcult  job  in  the  world,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  pursue  that 
any  further.  Here  is  the  thing:  This  bill 
is  now  the  basis  for  a  conference  with 
the  House.  Senators  have  a  chance  to  be 
h?ard  there,  but  mainly,  we  want  the 
Senate  to  give  up  their  support.  It  will 
take  some  help  and  support  to  put  this 
bill  together.  We  are  going  to  represent 
the  Senate  side  and  then  aa  appropria- 
tions, do  the  same. 

Even  thoueh  the  sentiment  in  the 
country  is  favorable,  this  is  a  big  sum  of 
money  and  it  takes  sustained  backing. 
The  big  test  on  the  money  for  the  mili- 
tary, I  think,  will  come  next  year.  We  are 
making  reductions  in  other  fields.  We 
have  found  out  or  are  going  to  flnd  out 
more  al>out  the  difficulties  of  this  added 


millttUT  program,  regardless  of  how  weD 
it  is  handled.  If  inflation  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  why,  these  prices  of 
this  weaponry  will  really  go  out  to  the 
top  of  the  sky.  But  even  with  moderate 
reductions  and  control  of  inflation  to  a 
degree,  it  is  going  to  add  up  to  a  lot  of 
money.  I  think  we  on  the  committees 
are  going  to  have  to  be  prepared  to  cut 
down  to  the  necessary  bone  and  muscle, 
but  then  stand  firm  for  the  bone  and 
muscle  part  of  these  programs  to  be 
retained. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  membership  here,  and  of  the 
people,  too.  I  believe  these  programs  will 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  highly  ixm- 
mend  and  warmly  thank  Mr.  Frank  Siil- 
llvan  of  the  committee  staff  who  has 
been  highly  valuable  and  always  helpful 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  and  other 
staff  members  associated  with  him  have 
also  rendered  highly  valuable  service. 

JAPA^rBBE  DETENSE  SPENDINO 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  said 
the  other  day  that  I  was  going  to  make 
some  comment  here  and  we  seem  to  have 
a  minute  or  two.  Standing  off  a  little  dis- 
tance and  looking  at  these  problems  tiiat 
we  have  throughout  the  world — in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  for  instance,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean — I  think  that  we  are  go'ng 
to  have  to  flnd  ways  to  have  more  of  this 
military  cost  ccHne  f  rwn  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  as  to  what  my  conclusion  is. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  all  to  let  our 
ally — and  it  Is  our  ally — Japan,  know 
how  we  feel  about  this  military  program 
and  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  a  solution  must  be 
foimd  to  the  question  of  how  much  of 
the  defense  burden  for  their  own  coun- 
try we  can  expect  the  Japanese  to  bear 
for  the  long  term.  I  believe  we  have  gone 
about  as  long  as  we  can  without  some 
firm  indication  that  the  Japanese  are 
willing  and  intend  to  pay  more  for  their 
own  security.  The  world  today  is  a  dif- 
ferent place  economically,  militarily,  po- 
litically, and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
natural  resources.  What  the  United 
States  and  Japan  may  have  been  able 
to  do  militarily  35  years  ago,  is  different 
from  today. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
facing  economic  problems  caused  by  the 
oil  situation.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  facing  an  increased  vulnera- 
bility to  their  sources  and  lines  of  sup- 
ply of  oil.  The  instability  of  the  countries 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  buildup  of 
Russian  ships  and  aircraft  along  the 
route  of  oil  supplied  to  Japan  makes 
this  evident.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
oil  for  Japan  comes  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  along  supply  routes  where  the  Rus- 
sian Navy  is  more  and  more  evident. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide Japan  with  a  deterrent  against 
strategic  nuclear  attack  and  a  deterrent 
against  military  interference  t^  Rus- 
sia against  Japanese  vital  interests  that 
are  distant  from  Japan,  such  as  in  Korea 
and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  it  is  alwo- 
lutely  essential  to  the  long  term  good  of 
both  countries  that  Japan  do  more  tat 
its  own  immediate  defense.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  for  air  defense  of  Japan 


itself,  for  antisubmarine  protection  in 
waters  Japan  depends  on,  and  for  the 
logistics  and  command  and  control  of 
Japanese  forces. 

The  Japanese  have  provided  impor- 
tant economic  and  other  assistance  to 
countries  that  are  important  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  such  as 
Pakistan  and  Turkey  and  the  Japanese 
should  be  complimented  for  these  efforts. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  this  field, 
Japan  spends  about  the  same  portion  of 
its  gross  national  product  as  does  the 
United  States.  In  the  military  area,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  spends  over  5 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product, 
compared  to  about  1  percent  spent  by 
Japan.  During  the  1970's.  when  the  Japa- 
nese economy  was  booming,  Japan  in- 
creased its  military  spending  by  some  7 
percent  annually  in  real  terms.  Recent 
indications  are  til's  rate  of  growth  would 
be  cut  in  half  by  the  1981  Japanese 
budget. 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
have  run  into  more  difiBcult  economic 
times.  It  win  be  dilBcult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  sustain  a  public  consensus  in  the 
United  States  for  strong  defense  in  the 
Paciflc  if  the  Japanese  do  not  do  their 
share.  In  the  economic  field.  Americans 
view  Japanese  as  strong,  aggressive  com- 
petitors, but  Americans  will  not  see  it  as 
fair  competition  if  the  Japanese  can  use 
a  large  percentage  of  their  GNP  to  im- 
prove the'r  economy  while  the  United 
States  must  use  a  large  percentage  of  its 
GNP  for  military  forces  which  go,  in 
part,  to  protect  Japan. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  American  action  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  will  be  infiuenced,  in  part, 
by  Japanese  action  in  the  military  field. 
The  time  for  long-time  understandings 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  re- 
gsutling  increases  in  Japanese  military 
spending  is  already  here.  Serious  conse- 
quences will  be  forthcoming  if  neglect 
continues.  In  view  of  the  increased  de- 
mands elsewhere,  we  must  continue  to 
insist  on  increases  by  our  ally. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  those  words  in 
friendly  terms.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  the  product  of  many  years  of  contact 
with  this  very  problem,  and  reasoning 
and  conclusiOTis  that,  to  me,  are  clear 
and  firm  and,  I  thought,  ought  to  t>e 
expressed.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
the  amendment  that  I  sent  to  the  desk 
does  address  itself  to  matters  that  have 
already  been  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
if  he  agrees  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  interrupted.  Sen- 
ator. I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  just  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
if  he  does  agree  to  this  amendment  pro- 
viding the  offsets. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  TOWER.  It  permits  us  to  stay 
within  the  budget. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


objection,  _^e  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  very  flne 
work  on  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him. 

UP   AMEMDMEirr    NO.    Ill 

(Puipoae:  To  make  tectinlcal  correctlonB  in 
the  bill) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  which  simply 
makes  teciinical  corrections  in  the  bill. 
It  is  to  clear  up  some  printing  errors  that 
are  to  be  corrected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towe«)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
111. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  32,  line  22.  strlKe  out  "Army"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Defense". 

On  page  23.  Une  7,  strike  out  "Army"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Defense". 

On  page  29.  Une  12.  strike  out  "Naval"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Navy". 

On  page  38,  Une  17,  Insert  "Reserve"  after 
"Marine  thorps". 

On  page  47,  Une  2,  strike  the  ctxiima  after 
"account"  and  insert  a  semicolon  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

HATIOMAL  GTTAaD  COVEKAGE  TTNDBE  THE 
FEOEKAI.    TOBT   CLAIMS   ACT 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Strom  Thtth- 
MOND,  for  attaching  to  this  legislation 
the  provisions  of  S.  267,  the  National 
Guard  Tort  Claims  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced earUer  this  year.  The  affect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  grant  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  the  same  pro- 
tections accorded  other  groups  in  mili- 
tary training  under  the  F^ederal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

Both  in  the  96th  Congress  and  97th 
Congress  we  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  remedy  the  inequity  of  lack  of  ccver- 
aee  for  the  National  Guard  under  the 
FTCA. 

The  issue  is  a  simple  one: 

If  a  National  Guard  mnnber  on  in- 
tuitive duty  training  (title  32)  is  driv- 
ing a  US.  Army  tank  as  part  of  an 
Army-prescribed-training  event  aimed 
at  readying  that  guardsman  to  perform  a  ,^ 
Federal  defense  mission,  and  he  inad- 
vertently rams  into  a  privately  owned 
structure  causing  major  structural  dam- 
age or  perhaps  serious  perstmal  injuries, 
how  does  the  Federal  character  and  re- 
sp(Hisibility  for  the  action  differ  from  an 
identical  action,  potentially  tortious, 
committed  by  an  Active  Army  or  Army 
Reserve  soldier,  under  identical  circum- 
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stances  azul  Ukewlae  In  iirei»i«tlao  for 
performing  a  Federal  defense  missioci? 

Placing  the  Guard  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  not  only  protects  the 
Guard,  but  also  protects  the  citizens  un- 
fortunately Involved  In  the  accident,  tot 
reasons  of  fairness  and  equity  toward  ag- 
grieved dtlaens  and  because  the  fiction 
of  the  National  Guard  as  primarily  a 
State  operated  and  operating  oitlty  Is 
unrealistic  and  antithetical  to  our  newly 
restructured  defense  needs — with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  Reserves — I 
applaud  the  Senate  for  putting  the  final 
brick  in  the  strong  building  of  American 
defense  by  passing  this  measure.  A 
guardsperson  itho^iW  not  be  burdened 
with  a  personal  respooslfaUlty  for  an  ac- 
cident while  others  performing  the  same 
federally  directed  function  and  wearing 
the  same  uniform  are  rightfully  shielded 
from  liability. 

iciLxr*mT    coopnunoN   with   ctmxtx  iaw 
xKFOBcucxirr  omcLOS 

Mr.  NUMN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  a  few  observations  about  sectiui 
915  of  the  bin  as  reported,  enUUed  "Mili- 
tary Cooperation  With  Civilian  Law  En- 
forcement Officials."  I  want  it  to  be  very 
clear  what  that  provision  does  accom- 
plish and  what  it  does  not. 

The  Posse  Comitatus  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
1385) ,  passed  in  1878,  was  a  reaction  to 
the  direct  use  of  the  Army  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  during  the  Recon- 
struction decade  following  the  Civil  War. 
mat  act  embodies  one  of  the  fundsunen- 
tal  traditions  in  American  history :  Mili- 
tary power  generally  should  not  be  used 
to  enforce  civilian  laws.  We  need  only 
glance  at  our  own  history,  from  the 
forced  quartering  of  British  troops  in 
prerevolutionary  American  homes  to  the 
melancholy  years  of  Reconstruction,  to 
have  ample  evidence  that  even  the  best 
intentioned  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
govern  the  civil  population  may  lead  to 
imfortunato  consequences.  Section  915 
would  maintain  this  tradition.  As  the 
committee  report  states,  this  section 
would  not  "alter  (the  fundamental 
principle  (that  military  forces  •  •  • 
should  not  provide  direct  assistance  *  *  * 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  ofllcials"  ex- 
cept in  accord  with  express  legiidation. 

However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  historically  provided,  consistent  with 
this  principle,  some  forms  of  indirect  as- 
sistance to  civilian  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. But  in  the  past  two  decades,  a 
series  of  Federal  court  opinions  has 
created  an  air  of  unctftalnty  about  the 
outer  boundaries  of  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act.  More  specifically,  seoningly  incom- 
patible decisions  have  clouded  to  what 
extent  the  Department  of  Defense  can 
render  indirect  or  passive  assistance  (for 
example,  loan  of  equipment)  to  civilian 
law  enfMcement  officials.  This  uncer- 
tainty has  hampered  use  of  these  forms 
of  military  cooperation  with  civilian  law 
enforcement,  which  are  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act. 

■nie  series  of  Federal  district  court 
cases  arising  out  of  the  1973  incidents  at 
Wounded  Knee.  8.  Dak.  give  one  a  flavor 
for  the  diversity  of  Judicial  op'n'on  on 
the  types  <rf  Indirect  aid  permitted  under 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  For  example,  an 


earlier  decision  iWrynn  v.  United  States, 
200  F.  Supp.  457  (EJDJf.Y.  1061))  held 
that  mere  loan  of  equipment  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act.  But  two 
of  the  Wounded  Knee  decisions  {United 
State*  V.  Red  Feather,  392  F.  Supp.  916 
(D.SJ3.  1975)  and  United  States  v.  Mc- 
Arthur.  419  F.  Supp.  187  {DUD.  1976) ) 
say  that  such  a  loan  is  not  a  violation. 
There  is  also  a  diversity  of  judicial  opin- 
ion on  the  use  of  military  personnel  in  a 
strictly  advisory  role.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample. United  States  v.  Banks,  383  F. 
Supp.  308  (D.SJ>.  1974)  (advice  violates 
Posse  Comitatus)  with  United  States  v. 
Red  Feather.  392  F.  Supp.  916  (D.SD. 
1975)  (advice  does  not  violate  Posse 
Comitatus) . 

This  type  of  Judicial  disagreement 
gives  less  than  clear  guidance  to  mili- 
tary commanders  and  civilian  law  en- 
forcement authorities  cm  the  extent  to 
which  cooperation  between  them  is  per- 
missible. And  some  courts  have  made  it 
clear  that  their  solution  to  violaticms  of 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  may  be  to  ex- 
clude evidence  gathered  during  barred 
activities.  See  United  States  v.  Wolffs.  594 
F.  2d  77,  85  (5th  Clr.  1979) . 

This  state  of  affairs  has  placed  mili- 
tary and  law  enforcement  officials  in  a 
difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand,  evi- 
dence may  be  suppressed  and  serious 
criminal  cases  lost  because  of  a  violation 
of  the  act.  On  the  other  hsmd,  some  cases 
have  made  it  clear  that  various  forms  of 
indirect,  passive  cooperation  (for  ex- 
ample loan  of  equipment,  provision  of 
advice)  are  permissible.  Tlie  resulting 
imcertsdnty  becomes  even  more  worri- 
some in  the  field  of  drug  enforcement. 
Certainly  there  is  indirect  assistance 
which  can  be  provided  by  the  military 
which  will  Improve  the  efficiency  of  our 
efforts  against  drug  traffic.  Yet  this  type 
of  cooperation  is  hindered  by  divergent 
and  unpredictable  case  law  establishing 
different  legal  tests  to  determine  what 
conduct  is  permissible. 

Section  915  will  do  no  more  than  pro- 
tect military  personnel  from  such  dis- 
parate court  opinions.  It  would  do  so  by 
clarifying  and  reaffirming  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
indirect  assistance. 

Again,  the  provision  makes  it  clear 
that  the  direct  participation  of  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  In  civilian  law  en- 
forcement actions,  such  as  search  and 
seizure  or  arrest  is  not  authorized.  Nor 
does  this  section  enhance  or  increase  the 
authority  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  gather 
or  obtain  intelligence  information.  It 
does  not  create  any  authority  for  the 
military  to  collect  information,  only  to 
share  information  they  have  or  may  per- 
missibly collect  during  the  normal 
course  of  military  operations,  and  only 
where  it  may  be  relevant  to  a  violation 
of  State  or  Federal  law. 

The  words  "normal  course  of  military 
operations"  carry  with  them  all  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law  which  pres- 
ently limit  or  authorize  the  collection  of 
information  by  the  Armed  Forces.  For 
examole,  the  conduct  of  domestic  civilian 
electronic  surveillance  continues  to  be 
governed  by  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code;  this  section 
does  not  in  any  way  authorize  the  mili- 


tary to  conduct  domestic  civilian  elec- 
tronic surveillance  in  domestic  civilian 
investigations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  must  con- 
tinue to  comply  with  all  applicable  exec- 
utive orders  and  internal  directives  gov- 
erning collection  of  Information.  Section 
915  only  states  that  for  purposes  of  the 
Posse  Comitatus  Act  iiiformation  col- 
lected during  a  routine  military  opera- 
tion— such  as  the  identification  of  planes 
or  ships  likely  to  be  related  to  drug  traf- 
ficking— may  be  provided  to  civilian  law 
enforcement  officials  where  it  may  be  rel- 
evant to  a  violation  of  Federal  or  State 
law. 

AUTOMATIC    DATA    PSOCXaSINO    ■QUIPICXMT 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  provision  incorporated  into  the 
pending  bill  which  will  expedite  the  prcT- 
curement  of  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  equipment  and  services  used  in 
critical  national  security  functi(ms. 

As  chairman  of  the  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee 
which  recommended  the  adoption  of  this 
initiative  to  the  full  ccmunittee,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  myself 
in  some  detail  with  the  compelling  rea- 
sons for  the  action  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee (»!  ADP  acquisition.  Put  succinctly, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  Congress,  by  adopting  this  legisla- 
tion, cut  a  Gordian  knot  which  is 
strangling  agencies  charged  with  per- 
forming critical  national  security  mis- 
sions. 

The  (Sordian  knot  referred  to  is  the 
body  of  regxilation  applying  to  ADP  pro- 
curement by  the  Federal  (jovemment, 
which  has  evolved  since  the  passage  in 
1965  of  PubUc  Law  89-306.  commonly 
known  as  the  Brooks  Act.  This  well-in- 
tentioned statute  was  adopted  at  a  time 
when  the  automatic  data  processing  in- 
dustry was  in  its  infancy :  when  one  firm 
had  the  lion's  share  of  the  public  and 
private  computer  market;  and  when 
computer  hardware  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive and  a  major  capital  investment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  need  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  how  different  to- 
day's automatic  data  processing  indus- 
try is  from  that  of  the  1960's.  Cutthroat 
competition  and  suberb  technical  inno- 
vation are  the  rule  in  the  private  sector; 
generations  of  computers  are  evolvinjt  in 
the  space  of  only  a  few  years;  and  the 
cost  and  importance  of  ADP  hardware 
is  dropping  dramatically  relative  to  soft- 
ware. 

These  phenomena,  which  have  per- 
mitted private  industry  to  upgrade  and 
replace  computers  Quickly  and  inex- 
pensively to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  fast-moving  improvements  in  state 
of  the  art  ADP  equipment  and  services, 
have  not  had  the  same  beneficial  effect 
for  Federal  Government  users.  Why? 
The  reason  most  frequently  identified  is 
the  stultifying  effect  that  implementa- 
tion of  the  procurement  regulations 
stemming  from  the  Brooks  Act  has  had 
on  acquisition  of  ADP  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  example,  the  President's  reor- 
ganization proiect  in  1979  said:  "Im- 
plementation of  the  Brooks  bill  has  led 
to  an  excess' vely  long  procurement  cvcle 
of  some  3  to  5  years — instant  obs(des- 


cence."  Similarly,  a  General-  Accounting 
Office  report  of  December  1980,  Indi- 
cated that  "the  current  Federal  (ADP) 
acquisition  cycle  is  long,  complicated, 
and  frustrating.  Some  major  ADP  pro- 
curements take  6  years  or  even  longer  to 
complete."  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  frequently  criti- 
cized the  Government's  ADP  acquisition 
process,  has  commented: 

A  result  ot  the  current  acquisition  process 
la  the  technological  obwdeaeanos  of  a  laigs 
put  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  equipment 
Inventory — some  6  years  olcier  than  the 
equipment  m  the  private  sector.  Some 
equipment  remaining  in  the  DOD  Inventory, 
such  as  the  IBM  1401,  Unlvao  1006,  and 
NCR  600  are  candidates  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  rather  than  operational  com- 
puter systems  for  data  processing  in  today's 
military  environment.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  overly  lengthy  and  dlfflcult  process  of 
acquiring  a  computer  system  under  current 
Federal  guideimes.  Agencies  will  simply 
postpone  an  aequlaltlon  until  the  latest  pos- 
sible time. 

In  addition  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  nmny  others  have 
noted  that  the  regulatory  process  for 
ADP  procurement  is  having  a  particu- 
larly pronounced  effect  on  acquisition  of 
computer  equipment  and  services  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  President's 
reorganizalton  project  rendered  a  judg- 
ment that  the  United  States  now  has 
"a  military  enterprise  which  is  opera- 
tionally vulnerable  as  a  consequence  of 
obsolescent  (ADP)  equipment  and  sys- 
tems". A  report  by  Senators  Hart  and 
GoLDWATER  in  Octobcr  1980,  on  the  re- 
cent false  alerts  of  the  Nation's  strategic 
warning  system,  found  that  the  U.S. 
strategic  command  and  control  system 
was  being  particularly  affected  by  the 
problems  described  above  in  acquiring 
needed  ADP  equipment  and  services.  The 
Hart-Goldwater  report  put  it  this  way: 

Acquisition  of  command  and  control  sys- 
tems within  the  DOD  has  been  particularly 
encumbered  by  the  application  of  the  estab- 
lished regulations  for  Federal  ADP  acqiUsl- 
tlon.  ...  In  most  cases,  the  ADP  equipment 
Is  functlonaUy  obsolete  prior  to  Its  opera- 
tional use.  .  .  .  Delays  and  technical  obsOles- 
eenoe  are  guaranteed  In  updating  and  mod- 
ernisation of  the  (strategic  command  and 
control)  system. 

The  committee  has  taken  testimony 
this  year  which  bears  out  the  findings 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Dr.  Rlch- 
ar  1  DeLauer,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering,  has  testi- 
fied that  "the  current  Federal  ADP  ac- 
quisition program  Is  a  key  factor"  In 
the  obsolescence  of  key  defense  mission 
related  ADP  procurements.  "The  acqui- 
sition leadtime  for  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment to  replace  or  augment  existing 
equipment  should  be  measured  in 
months — not  the  years  it  sometimes 
takes  to  fulfill  the  paperwork  and  08A 
review  requirements  tmder  the  current 
procedures." 

Ha\1ng  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration play  a  part  in  the  requirements 
definition  and  determlnatl(»i  of  need  for 
ADP  improvements  w^s  not  coimte- 
nanced  in  the  orieinal  Brooks  Act.  In 
fact,  those  responsibilities  were  explicitly 
reserved  for  the  various  agencies  for 
whom  the  computers  were  to  be  pro- 
cured. Public  Law  89-306  states  that: 


Authority  so  conferred  upon  the  AdnUn- 
istrator  (of  OSA)  shall  not  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  Impair  or  Interfere  with  the 
determination  by  agencies  of  their  individ- 
ual automatic  data  processing  requirements, 
including  the  development  of  specifications 
for  the  selection  of  types  and  configurations 
of  equipment  needed.  The  Administrator 
shall  not  interfere  with,  or  attempt  to  con- 
trol in  any  way,  the  use  made  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  thereof  by  any 
agency. 

But  in  the  16  years  since  Public  Law 
89-306  was  enacted,  GSA  has  had  an  in- 
creasingly Important  influence  over  the 
decisions  made  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  timmg  of  ADP  procurements  being 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Ccmsiderable  concern  exists  about  the 
degree  to  which  GSA  can  properly  per- 
form this  function.  A  recent  study  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Admlnistra- 
tlrai  (NAPA)  on  GSA's  performance  in 
this  area  found  that  "(GSA)  has  not 
develcved  the  requisite  individual  and 
institutional  capacities  to  adequately 
perfcHin  the  roles  and  fimcticms  envi- 
sioned for  it."' Furthermore,  "GSA's  in- 
ternal usage  of  computer  systems  for 
management  purposes  has  not  inspired 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  agency  to 
provide  adequate  assistance  to  others." 
Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  is  the 
NAPA'S  finding  that  "Many  Federal 
agencies  have  personnel  with  significant- 
ly greater  ADP  skills  than  does  (GSA) . 
Many  also  have  staff  members  with  the 
management  and  economic  skills  re- 
quired to  engage  effectively  in  competi- 
tive procurement  in  the  higtily  sophis- 
ticated high  technology  market.  In  ad- 
dition to  lacking  people  with  ADP 
technical  skills,  (GSA)  tends  to  be  very 
short  of  people  with  such  economic 
talents." 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1979  de- 
fense approprlaticms  bill  has  analyzed 
this  situation  in  the  following  way: 

Although  there  are  more  than  230  people 
in  OSA's  ADP  procurement  organization, 
only  seven  are  involved  in  the  review  of 
agency  requests  for  procurement  authority. 
With  these  few  people  assigned,  OSA's  re- 
view of  thee?  procurement  requests  Is 
neither  thorough  nor  constructive.  During 
fiscal  year  1977  almost  700  such  requests 
were  received  for  acUon  by  OSA  and  m  ap- 
proaclmately  95  percent  of  the  cases.  GSA 
elected  not  to  perform  the  procurements  and 
granted  a  Delegation  of  Procurement  Au- 
thority (DPA)  to  the  requesting  agency.  The 
(House  Appropriations  (Committee  Surveys 
and  Investigations)  StafT  found  the  review 
process  to  be  rather  "check-list  oriented"  and 
of  no  great  discernible  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the  mlUtary 
components  were  found  to  have  procure- 
ment organizations  of  equal.  If  not  superior, 
capet>Ulty  as  compared  to  OSA.  Each  of  the 
military  components  were  proportionately 
better  stafled  and  conducted  more  procure- 
ments than  OSA.  Even  In  situations  where 
OSA  choee  to  conduct  the  procurement  It- 
self, the  mUltary  components  were  de  facto 
procurement  organization:  I.e..  most  of  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  mUltary  de- 
partment even  though  OSA  was  the  con- 
tracting ofllce. 

These  Observations  contributed  to  the 
con-luslon  that,  subject  to  a  certification  of 
capability,  the  military  components  should 
be  delegated  full  authority  to  consummate 
the  entire  process  of  ocmputer  systems  ac- 
quisition without  OSA  mvolvement.  A  nec- 


^saary  part  of  the  delegation  process  would 
be  an  effective,  after-the-fact  oversight 
function  Internal  to  the  agency  and  also  by 
an  external  ADP  audit  organisation.  It  was 
readily  apparent  that,  with  an  oversight 
function  to  provide  the  necessary  checks  and 
balances,  the  larger  agencies  are  nxxe  than 
capable  of  accomplishing  all  facets  of  ADP 
acquisition  from  the  establishment  of  the 
requirement  through  contract  award  and 
administration. 

I  will  come  back  in  a  moment  to  this 
question  of  removing  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  the  process 
whereby  sophisticated  computers  are 
acquired  for  critical  national  security 
functions.  Let  me  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments to  cite  several  ADP  acquisitions 
identified  by  Senators  Jackson,  Gumr, 
Stevens,  and  Cohen  which  are  illustra- 
tive of  the  direct  effect  on  procurement 
of  needed  ADP  equipment  and  services 
resulting  from  GSA's  involvement  In 
these  acquisitions. 

A.  The  Navy  Ocean  SurveUlance  and  In- 
telligence System.  The  Navy  requested  ap- 
proval from  OSA  to  procure  two  PDP  11/70 
computers  with  peripheral  equipment  In  or- 
der to  upgrade  two  OSIS  sites  which  had  be- 
come saturated.  No  procurement  of  addl- 
tloual  software  was  required. 

As  the  system  had  been  in  place  for  some 
time  and  functioned  satisfactorily,  permis- 
sion to  proceed  with  expansion  of  the  sys- 
tem to  met  expanded  requirements  should 
have  beea  obtained  expeditiously.  Instead, 
eight  months  were  required  to  obtain  a  Dele- 
gation of  Procurement  Authority  (DPA) 
from  OSA.  Most  of  this  time  involved  Justi- 
fying a  sole  source  procurement  of  the  need- 
ed computers.  Furthermore,  after  a  DPA  was 
finally  received,  a  further  two  months  was 
required  to  compete  the  ADP  Equipment  to 
a  third-party  vendor. 

B.  Air  Force  Olobal  Weather  Central  Sys- 
tem. Procurement  authority  was  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  to  Initiate  acquisitions  of 
this  system  In  August.  1978.  In  June,  1979, 
OSA  delegated  authority  but  required  that 
revalidation  of  the  system  architecture  take 
place.  Two  Independent  contractors  revali- 
dated the  proposed  architecture  in  Decem- 
ber, 1979.  Procurement  authority  was  subse- 
quently sought  once  again  In  January  1980. 
Purchase  authority  was  flnaUy  granted  by 
GSA  m  July.  1960. 

C.  Air  Force  Intelligence  Data  Handling 
System.  In  this  case,  the  Air  Force  needed 
to  upgrade  Its  data  processing  capabUltles 
for  handling  Information  generated  by  the 
SLBM  strategic  warning  system  as  new  ra- 
dars began  to  come  on  line  in  the  late  1970's. 
A  request  for  delegation  of  procurement 
authority  was  submitted  In  Octol>er.  1976. 
in  order  to  allow  acquisition  of  additional 
hardware  to  take  place  In  time  to  meet  an 
October.  1977,  operational  need  date. 

OSA  granted  an  interim  DPA  In  August. 
1977,  which  allowed  the  equipment  to  be 
procured  sole-sotirce  and  to  be  Installed  In 
June,  197S.  However,  at  the  time  the  DPA 
was  granted,  the  Air  Force  was  given  four 
years  to  replace  the  system  completely  by 
competitive  bid. 

No  operational  reaulrement  has  been 
established  for  the  directed  competltlTe  re- 
plac«nent  of  the  oresent  IDHS.  The  ctorent 
ADPE  In  use  satisfy  present  and  protected 
prowth  needs  of  the  SLBM-wamlng  mission. 
Simply  for  the  purpose  of  satlsfylne  a  OSA- 
mandated  competition  to  replace  the  sole- 
source  improved  system,  unwards  of  S30 
mUMon  wlU  be  tmneeeasartly  spent— a 
figure  which  does  not  Include  the  cost  of 
actuallv  reolaclne  the  T^HS  svstem.  esti- 
mated at  an  additional  SIS  million. 

Oth»r  exam"'^  o'  this  problem  which 
have  come  to  light  Indtxle: 
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The  uptz»dlng  of  the  SOSUS  subnut- 
rlne  detectkui  network.  It  took  over  a 
year  for  the  Navy  to  reach  ar.  agreement 
with  the  General  ServlceB  Administra- 
tion over  the  way  In  which  the  upgrade 
should  be  performed.  Ultimately,  a  less 
capablo  AIX*  system  was  acquired  in 
order  to  avoid  a  delay  in  schedule. 

TlM  General  Services  Administration 
review  process  for  a  long-term  Improve- 
ment of  the  Triad  Computer  System 
(Trlcoms)  took  from  February.  1980  to 
May.  IMl.  This  system  is  used  by  the 
Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning  stall  for 
preparation  of  the  single-integrated  op- 
erational plan  (SIOP)— the  Nation's 
nuclear-war  fighting  strategy  document. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  process  the  dele- 
gation of  procurement  authority  was  ap- 
proved by  OSA  OS  requested  by  the  Air 
Force— except  that  the  authorized  life 
span  of  the  system  was  cut  in  half. 

The  procurement  of  the  AN-aYQ21  ( v ) 
minicomputer  system  used  throughout 
the  intelligence  community  is  another 
case  in  point.  The  attempt  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  acquire  these 
minic<Hnputer  systems  goes  back  to  1976 
when  DOD  sought  to  buy  167  systems. 
After  2  years  of  discussions,  OSA  ap- 
proved the  purchase — but  limited  the  buy 
to  38  additional  systems.  In  1979,  the  De- 
fense Department  went  back  to  OSA,  this 
time  requesting  a  buy  of  200  more  of 
these  standard  minicomputers.  OSA  re- 
sponded by  approving  the  purchase  of 
only  29  more  systems  from  tlie  original 
supplier  and  directed  that  the  remainder 
be  competitively  procured. 

Two  more  years  have  since  lapsed  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  still  trying 
to  find  a  procurement  package  which 
will  at  once  meet  OSA's  requirements 
and  satisfy  DOiys  needs  for  a  standard 
Intelligence  support  system. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  cases  indicate, 
real  problems  are  being  experienced  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  efforts 
to  acquire  in  a  timely  way  the  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  and  services 
it  requires  to  perform  critical  national 
security  missions.  It  was  for  precisely  this 
reason  that  the  aforementioned  call  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  for 
a  reduction  in  the  burden  imposed  upon 
the  DOD  by  the  regulatory  process  gov- 
erning ADP  prociirement  has  been 
echoed  by  others.  For  instance.  Senators 
Jacksor.  Olknn.  Stevzns.  and  Cohxn 
last  year  urged  statutory  action  whereby : 

ADP  procurement  by  defense  and  lnt«Ul- 
genc«  agencies  and  nstlonml  defense  labora- 
tories In  connection  with  the  development  or 
deployment  of  weapons  cystems.  strategic 
and  tAcUcal  warning  systems,  conmiand,  con- 
trol, nomnrum Icatlons  and  intelligence  func- 
tions, and  other  similar  critical  national  se- 
curity functions,  would  be  excluded  from 
the  govemment-'.vlde  ADP  acquisition  sys- 
tem. To  the  maximum  degree  feasible  and 
consistent  with  U5.  national  security  Inter- 
eats,  publicly  advertised,  competitively  bid 
procedures  would  continue  to  be  employed 
In  the  acquisition  of  such  ADP  systems. 

Similarly.  Senators  Hait  and  Oold- 
WATn  in  their  report  focusing  upon  the 
NORAD  warning  system,  recommended 
"That  action  be  taken  to  exempt  acquisi- 
ti<m  of  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment for  the  missile   attack   warning 


mission  from  the  normal  procedures  now 
used  by  G8A." 

This  year,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  taken  testimony  supporting 
exemptions  for  these  key  mission  areas 
f  run  a  number  of  witnesses  including  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering.  Dr.  Richard  DeLauer. 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Oen.  Richard  Ellis,  and 
the  Director  for  Command.  Control  and 
Communications  Systems.  Organization 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Lt.  Oen.  Hill- 
man  Dickinson.  These  senior  oflldals  who 
have  dally  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  and  effective  defense 
posture  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  an 
exemption  of  the  kind  incorporated  in 
this  bill  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
them  In  the  performance  of  their  respon- 
siblUtles. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  the  exemption  Itself.  The  statutory 
language  adopted  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  took  essentially  the  language 
incorporated  in  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-511) 
which  stipulated  that  the  additional  reg- 
ulations governing  automatic  data  proc- 
essing procurement  mandated  in  that 
statute  would  not  apply  to  key  defense 
mission  areas.  These  were  identified  for 
the  purpose  of  Public  Law  96-511  as 
being:  ADP  which  is  involved  in  intelli- 
gence activities,  cryptologic  activities,  or 
the  direct  command  and  control  of  mili- 
tary forces;  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  weapon  or  weapons  system ;  or  wliich  is 
criUcal  to  the  direct  fulfillment  of  mili- 
tary or  intelligence  missions.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  automat- 
ic data  processing  used  for  routine  ad- 
ministrative purposes  is  not  exempted 
from  the  ADP  acquisition  regulatory 
process  by  either  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  or  the  pending  legislation.  We 
have  chosen  to  focus  exclusively,  as  did 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act,  on  pro- 
viding reUef  solely  for  those  mission 
areas  which  most  clearly  and  directly 
touch  upon  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  Just 
a  few  words  about  why  the  committee 
feels  this  action  is  particularly  important 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act.  In  the  course  of  the  Senate's 
deliberations  on  Public  Law  96-511,  Sen- 
ators CHn.ES  and  Jackson  encouraged 
the  Administrator  of  OSA  to  comply 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
the  Brooks  Act,  namely  to  delegate  gen- 
eral procurement  authority  to  agencies 
where  possible.  Noting  that  "the  detailed 
budget  review  process  provides  more 
than  adequate  safeguards  without  having 
to  add  additional  review,  approval  and 
oversight  authorities,"  Senator  Jackson 
expressed  his  belief  that  "the  Adminis- 
trator (of  OSA)  should,  in  fact,  delegate 
general  procurement  authority  to  agen- 
cies and  departments  that  procure  sys- 
tems for  intelligence,  cryptologic  and  di- 
rect military  purposes." 

Senator  CHn.Es  concurred  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  statement  and  added  that, 
in  the  event  "there  is  tiarassment  (of 
agencies  engaged  in  these  activities)  in 
the  future,  then  appropriate  statutory 
remedies  will  be  sought." 


Unfortimat^.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
scarcely  any  closer  to  a  "blanket"  dele- 
gation of  procurement  authority  (DPA) 
for  ADP  acquired  in  support  of  critical 
defense  missions  than  we  were  at  the 
time  of  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
CHILK8'  important  colloquy  in  Novem- 
ber 1980.  It  is  true  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  officially  sought  such  a 
delegation  and  that  meetings  have  been 
held  between  officials  of  DOD  and  OSA 
on  this  subject.  There  continues  to  be, 
however,  ccmsiderable  opposition  to  such 
an  action  on  the  part  of  Chairman 
Brooks  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee.  The  likelihood  ap- 
pears to  be  virtually  nil  that  a  DPA 
along  the  lines  described  by  the  Senate 
debate  on  Public  Law  95-511  will  be 
forthcoming  amy  time  soon.  Furthermore, 
questions  remain,  as  raised  in  testimony 
by  several  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee, as  to  whether  or  not  a  DPA  of  any 
kind  would  have  the  desired  effect.  With- 
out a  change  in  the  legislation  govern- 
ing computer  acquisitions  it  seems  un- 
likely that  any  fundamental  change 
would  occur  in  the  procedures  spawned 
by  the  existing  statute.  Finally,  there  is 
cause  for  ccmcem  that  some  future  Ad- 
ministrator of  OSA  may  elect  to  revoke 
the  general  DPA  once  it  had  been 
granted,  thereby  reimposing  the  present, 
unacceptable  procurement  process  upon 
these  crucial  ADP  acquisitions. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  not  per- 
suaded tliat  the  harassment  Senator 
CHn.Es  warned  against  in  his  statement 
last  November  has.  in  fact,  significantly 
diminished.  While  some  improvement 
has  been  noted,  delays  and  inefficiencies 
continue  to  characterize  the  procurement 
of  critical  defense  mission  related  auto- 
matic data  processing. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee believes  the  time  has  come  to  take 
corrective  action  to  Insure  that  the  pro- 
curement of  ADP  equipment  and  services 
in  support  of  our  most  important  na- 
tional security  requirements  is  no  longer 
a  responsibUity  of  the  General  Services 
Administration.  I  am  proud  that  this 
initiative  is  a  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Defense  Authorization  bill  which  governs 
procurement  of  the  weapon  systems  and 
supporting  equipment  which  constitute 
our  national  defense  posture.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  this  bill  as  amended 
and  I  Intend  to  work  for  the  retention  of 
this  provision  in  conference. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  with  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  blU  some  concerns  I  have  about 
the  action  taken  by  the  committee  in 
connection  with  reform  of  the  regulatory 
process  applying  to  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  and  services. 
As  the  chairman  knows,  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  maximizing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense's  procure- 
ment process.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  biUions  of  dollars 
on  defense,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  money  be  well  spent,  properly  man- 
aged, and  expended  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  our  obligation  to  provide  the 
taxpayer  with  a  full  dollar's  value  for 
each  dollar  spent. 


I  share  the  national  security  concenis 
that  prompted  the  committee  to  include 
these  provisions  in  the  bill. 

The  NORAD  incidents,  so  ably  Investi- 
gated by  Senators  Gol»waii«  and  Hart. 
demonstrate  the  urgent  need  for  first 
Une  equipment  in  our  key  defense  instal- 
lations. And  it  makes  no  sense.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  clutter  this  or  any  other  acqui- 
sition process  with  cumbersome  regula- 
tions that  have  in  some  cases  led  to  the 
purchase  of  obsolescent  equipment  and 
produced  acquisition  lead  times  of  up  to 
6  years. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  language  in  this  bill  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  license  to  sole  source  ADP 
equipment  and  services  without  regard 
for  the  cost  savings  that  can  be  achieved 
through  competition. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio,  the  intention  of  the 
committee  in  offering  this  amendment 
was  to  promote  greater  efficiency  and 
realize  improved  economies  over  the 
present  system  of  acquisition  of  these 
computers.  We  are  anxious  to  see  cor- 
rected in  these  key  mission  areas  a  prob- 
lem of  inefficient  and  wasteful  procure- 
ment which  has  been  evident  to  many 
for  quite  some  time.  This  problem  has 
grown  increasingly  severe  in  recent 
years,  however,  particularly  In  the  areas 
of  command  and  control,  warning,  weap- 
ons systems,  and  intelligence  as  these 
fields  have  become  ever  more  dependent 
upon  sophisticated  digital  computing 
equipment  and  services. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  in  understanding, 
then,  that  the  committee  fully  supports 
the  principle  of  comoetitlon  as  it  applies 
to  these  procurements? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  I  may  refer  to  the  committee's  report 
language  relating  to  this  issue,  the  Sen- 
ator will  note  that — 

It  la  the  intention  of  the  committee,  that, 
to  the  maximum  degree  feasible,  consistent 
with  national  security  priorities,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  undertake  to  acquire 
ADP  through  competitive  procedures,  taking 
account  of  lowest  total  overaU  cost. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  terribly 
important  that  meaningful  competition 
take  place  wherever  practical  in  the 
course  of  these  procurements  and  that 
the  underlying  principle  for  calculating 
the  most  advantageous  competitive  pro- 
curement option  for  the  Government 
should  be  that  of  "lowest  ultimate  over- 
all cost,  price,  and  other  factors  con- 
sidered" as  stipulated  in  OMB  Circular 
A-109.  In  fact,  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  true  competition  of  this  sort 
has  not  been  adequately  considered  im- 
der  the  present  regulatory  structure  gov- 
em;ng  ADP  procurement  and  we  fully 
expect  that,  under  this  revised  procure- 
ment process.  compeUtion  would— if 
anything— be  enhanced. 

f>,^;»?*?]^^^^^"^  I  ^^  ^Jad  to  see 
that  the  bill  manager  shares  my  concern 
m  this  area.  I  hope  he  will  be  foUowing 
with  as  great  attenUveness  as  I  will  the 
implementation  of  this  revised  acqulsi- 
"°°  process  in  the  interest  of  insuring 
that  it  Uves  up  to  the  expectations  ar-  art 
tlculated  by  the  chairman  and  results    S7 


In  accomplishment  of  our  common 
obJectlTes. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
voted  against  reporting  this  bill  to  the 
Senate.  During  the  course  of  our  con- 
sideration, several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  bill,  most  of  which  serve  to 
improve  it.  Those  changes  do  not,  how- 
ever, eliminate  the  serious  reservations 
I  have  about  the  direction  of  the  bill 
and  several  of  its  specific  components. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  now  compelled  to 
vote  for  the  bill.  I  have  made  an  effort 
in  committee  and  on  the  floor  to  correct 
what  I  see  as  some  of  its  basic  flaws. 
Some  of  those  efforts  have  succeeded, 
others  have  failed.  But  the  choice  is  no 
longer  one  of  what  shape  the  bill  will 
take.  The  choice  now  is  whether  there 
will  be  a  bill  or  not. 

Given  the  strengths  the  bill  contains, 
including  needed  additional  dollars  for 
readiness,  and  given  the  need  we  have 
for  a  bill,  I  vote  for  it. 

In  so  doing,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  my  concerns  about  the  bill 
have  been  lessened  in  any  way.  The 
criticisms  I  made  of  it  in  my  minority 
views  remain,  in  my  mind  valid.  I  ask 
to  have  those  views  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

MiNOUTT  Views  or  Ms.  Levin 

As  reported  out  by  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  fiscal  1982  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  lays  the  foundation  for  one  of 
the  largest  military  spending  programs  our 
Nation  has  undertaken  since  World  War  n. 

Unfortunately,  as  constructed  by  our  com- 
mittee, this  foundation  has  several  flaws 
serious  enough  to  force  me  to  vote  against 
It  being  reported  to  the  full  Senate. 

These  flaws  compromise  the  features  of 
tills  legislation  which  otherwise  make  posi- 
tive contributions  to  our  national  defense — 
contributions  which  I  strongly  support  and 
which  I  think  are  long  overdue,  especially 
in  the  areas  of  military  readiness  and  stra- 
tegic command,  control  and  communications 

(C»). 

I  strongly  support  efforts  to  improve  our 
defense  capablUtles,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
there  shoiild  be  any  doubt  by  the  American 
people  that  we  need  to  ma!ce  Improvements. 
This  is  particularly  so  regarding  certain 
aspects  of  our  conventional  force  capabUltles. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  supported 
the  increases  In  such  readiness-related  pro- 
grams as  aircraft  engine  spares,  war  reserve 
materials,  depot  maintenance  and  indus- 
trial moblllEation  preparedness,  as  well  as 
increases  in  tank,  tactical  aircraft  and  ship 
procurement. 

The  committee's  actions  to  increase  the 
preparedness  of  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  were  generaUy  commendable, 
also,  as  was  its  approval  of  an  amendment 
aimed  at  eventually  increasing  the  amount 
of  competition  for  defense  contracts.  This 
latter  action  has  the  lUtimate  goal  of  achiev- 
ing costs  savings  through  more  competitive 
bidding. 

However,  certato  increases  to  the  defense 
budget  approved  by  the  committee  cannot 
be  Justified  by  realistic  assessments  of  both 
the  military  tbreats  we  face  and  o\ir  own 
present  (and  future)  capabilities  to  meet 
those  threats. 

Neither  overly  pessimistic  nor  overly  opti- 
mistic a£sessments  of  our  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses — or  those  of  the  Soviet — should 
be  used  as  the  basis  on  which  to  build  our 
defense  program.  More  realistic  evaluations 
are  required.  The  committee  reUed  too  heav- 


en extremely  unrealistic  assessments  and 


the  end  result  was  the  autitorlzatton  of  miU- 
torlly  unjustlfled  systems,  such  aa  mittal 
funding  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  and  oon- 
tlnued  procurement  of  the  Bcriand  Army  air 
defense  system. 

I>t  me  now  address  some  of  tbe  basic  flaw* 
In  tiie  committee's  fiscal  year  1983  Defense 
Authorization. 

First,  last  November's  election  signaled 
that  the  American  people  have  lost  their 
patience  with  "business  as  usual"  as  far  as 
government  is  concerned.  They  are  tired  of 
unresponsive  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies wasting  their  hard-earned  tax  doUon. 
They  ore  tired  of  tbe  budgetary  gimmickry 
practiced  by  successive  past  admlnlstratlooa 
both  RepubUcon  and  Democratic. 

The  public  rightfully  wants  us  to  cut 
waste  In  tlie  Federal  budget — including,  not 
excluding  the  defense  budget.  It  wants  us 
to  obtain  the  most  mUitary  capability  out  of 
every  defmse  doUar,  Just  as  it  Is  demanding 
we  get  more  out  of  every  dcrilar  spent  on  do- 
mestic programs. 

Our  committee  too  often  foiled  tbe  test. 
It  refused  to  eliminate  $200  mUllon  from 
tbe  defense  budget  In  a  targeted  reduction 
of  duplicative  administrative  and  support 
functions  at  neighboring  military  bases — a 
recommendation  weU  documented  by  Con- 
gress' own  investigative  agency,  the  General 
Accoxmtlng  Office  (GAO). 

It  refused  to  cut  another  tlOO  million 
from  funds  for  consultants,  a  savings  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself 
but  not  included  in  the  new  adminlstratlonlB 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  revisions. 

It  refused  to  cut  about  $60  million  to  litre 
some  5,000  foreign  workers  at  n.8.  military 
bases  overseas  to  fill  positions  tbe  Army  has 
not  even  validated  as  needed  defense  re- 
quirements. We  are  creating  positions  with- 
out following  the  customary  procees  of  re- 
quiring tbe  Army  to  validate  the  need,  and 
in  the  process,  are  spending  t60  mlUion  to 
employ  foreign  citizens,  mainly  in  Germany. 
when  Germany  and  other  NATO  oUles  have 
not  even  kept  their  own  defense  spending 
commitments. 

These  proposed  reductions  were  so  modest 
as  to  constitute  less  than  2/10's  of  1  percent 
of  the  entire  defense  budget,  and  they  were 
not  aimed  at  the  sinew  and  bone  of  our  mlU- 
tary  capablUtles.  They  were  aimed  at  tbe  fat 
In  our  defense  establishment — padding 
which  can  be  reduced  without  threatening 
our  national  security. 

That  this  padding  exists  was  eloouently 
testified  to  by  the  new  administration's  own 
budget-cutter.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  David  A.  Stockman.  Mr. 
Stockman  recently  told  another  congression- 
al committee  that  the  reason  he  did  not  cut 
defense  spending  in  the  Reagan  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  revisions — compared  to  the  ex- 
treme reductions  recomemnded  in  other  pro- 
grams— is  because: 

"Tliere  is  so  much  waste  in  the  Defense 
Department  it  has  taken  us  longer  to  figure 
it  out." 

In  this  light,  the  committee's  rejection  or 
these  very  modest  savings  Is  doubly  disap- 
pointing. 

TTie  second  basic  flaw  is  the  committee  s 
legisUUve  treatment  of  the  "fencing"  of  the 
MX  missile  basing  and  new  strategic  bomber 
programs. 

Smoe  the  new  administration  sUU  is  decid- 
ing how  to  base  the  MX  missUe  and  which 
type  (or  types)  of  new  strategic  bomber  to 
develop,  the  committee  properly  restricted 
any  obligation  or  expenditure  on  these  pro- 
grams untU  after  those  dedsons  are  made 
and  transmitted  to  Congress.  ____^ 

However,  these  programs  may  stUl  pr?^«* 
m  whatever  direction  Is  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  the  passage  <rf  60  days  in  which 
Congress  faUs  to  pass  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

THU  mdlrwjt  and  almost  passive  leglslattve 
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tactmlqiM,  In  both  oaaas  ■ubstantlTVly  woukl 
•urmultr  Um  OongrBM'  AuthoriaMtton  and 
fcimitmrtattflM  powen  to  the  ex»cutlv« 
brmacb.  Aa  raota.  it  weakens  tb*  voloee  of 
tba  ABMrtoao  people — through  their  elected 
rap(M*ntaUT«a — to  express  snd  TOte  their 
Tlawa  OB  two  of  the  most  Important  defeoM 
procrams  this  Nation  ever  may  un^lertaka. 
IB  the  caaa  of  the  ICX  baaing  mode.  lU 
ocata — «»'«»'«<•«»'  and  environmental — and  Its 
ImpUcatlona  for  strategic  nuclear  policy,  de- 
tarraBoa  aad  arms  control  are  bo  great  that 
tba  ooatrorany  surrounding  the  system  Is 
Ukaly  to  oontlnua  and  inoaaaa,  rathar  than 
•.  onca  the  Praaldant  daddea  on  a 


CXMirt  sulta  ara  Ukaly — If  not  cartaln— evan 
If  land  withdrawal  laglaUtkn  u  approvad  by 
Oongraaa. 

Land  withdrawal  legislation— already  de- 
layed— ttaelf  raises  serious  constitutional 
quaatloaa  about  the  relationships  between 
Fadaral  and  SUtaa  rlgbu.  to  say  nothing  of 
the  specific  Issues  regarding  the  proa  and 
eons  of  amending,  su^andlag  or  "fast- 
tracking"  the  administrative  and  Judicial 
prooeduraa  eatabllshed  under  the  National 
KnnronnMBtal  Policy  Act.  the  Federal  Land 
FoUcy  and  Management  Act  and  other  laws 
to  protect  tha  public  and  our  natural  re- 
sourosa.  Wa  could  be  setting  precedents  of 
great  import  for  the  future. 

Production  and  deployment  of  MX — in 
wbatarar  baaing  mode — could  divert  sub- 
stantial reaouroea  away  from  meeting  our 
needs  to  improve  our  conventional  Armed 


BIghtly  or  wrongly,  our  decisions  about 
MX  have  attracted  the  keen  attention  of  our 
NATO  alllaa.  some  of  which  somehow  think 
whether  we  deploy  MX  on  land  or  sea  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  dilemma  they  face  In  deploying 
new  \3S.  theatre  nuclear  weapons  on  their 


The  oohealon  of  the  NATO  Alliance  could 
be  affected  by  what  the  United  States  decides 
to  do  with  MX. 

MX  In  whatever  deployment  mode  will 
have  major  impact  on  the  pace  of  reaching 
future  arms  control  agreements  and  on  their 
oompoaltlon.  It  also  could  affect  continuation 
of  existing  agreements,  such  as  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Regardlesa  of  one's  ooaltlon  on  th*se  Indi- 
vidual arms  control  efforts — SALT  and 
ABM— MX  will  gresUy  Impact  them. 

All  of  theae  potnta  demonstrate  how  im- 
portant and  weighty  are  the  executive 
branch  and  congre^onal  decisions  about 
MX.  This  Is  the  world's  largest  military  con- 
struction project — If  not  mankind's  largest 
eT«r.  The  Tery  ah^>e  of  our  future  strategic 
nuclear  and  conventional  military  policies 
could  be  decided  in  tbe  process  of  deciding 
about  MX.  The  very  safety  and  security  of 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  thoae  throughout 
the  world,  will  be  affected  greaUy  by  how 


We  should  not  make  such  decisions  In  an 
Indirect  manner  which  could  well  result  In 
our  never  directly  voting  orf  this  Issue.  That 
la  what  we  would  be  dolnr  by  establishing 
the  "motion  of  disapproval"  procedure  em- 
bodied In  the  committee's  BCX  "fencing" 
language. 

CoofnmK,  aa  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  should  take  direct  ac- 
tion and  to  vote  uo  or  down.  In  deciding  MX. 

The  committee's  "fencing"  procedure  may 
well  result  In  the  avoidance  of  an  up-down 
vote.  While  It  allows  for  a  motion  of  dis- 
approval after  a  presidential  decision.  It  does 
not  aasure  that  such  a  motion  will  reach  the 
floor  or.  If  It  does,  will  not  be  subject  to  a 
tabling  motion. 

Bagardlng  the  bomber  program,  tbe  deci- 
sion la  ahnoat  aa  costly  and  aa  controversial 
as  U  the  MX  baaing  mode  choice.  One  state- 
ment of  otir  committee  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Strate<^c  Forces  Subcommittee 
Senator  Warner,  demonstrates  Ita  complexi- 
ties and  Import: 


"Although  modifying  existing  aircraft,  as 
in  the  FB-lll  stretch  option,  is  the  least 
costly  approach,  all  of  the  bomber  options 
which  we  are  considering  are  very  expensive. 
"Funding  any  of  the  bomber  programs  un- 
der consideration  will  place  a  major  burden 
on  the  Defenae  budget  even  with  the  large 
Increaaaa  anticipated  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Thus,  with  cost  being  a  major  con- 
sideration, the  Congress  must  weigh  care- 
fully any  steps  to  develop  or  procure  new 
strategic  bombers.  We  must  decide  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  can  afford  both  a 
near-term  bomber  program  as  well  ss  an  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  program.  We 
muat  ask  whether  or  not  advanced  technol- 
ogy will  be  good  enough  and  near  enough 
to  Justify  not  doing  a  near-term  bomber. 
And  we  muat  aak  whether  or  not  we  can 
Justify  proceeding  with  two  bomber  pro- 
grams, sll  in  tbe  context  of  our  other  stra- 
tegic programs,  such  as  the  MX,  Trident  II 
and  the  alr-lsunched  cruise  missile." 

The  third  basic  deficiency  in  this  defense 
authorlxatlon  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
committee  chose  to  address  the  need  of  our 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
alllea  and  Japan  to  Increase  their  contri- 
butions to  the  common  defense. 

To  convey  to  our  allies  that,  as  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  signlflcaotly  expand  our  defense 
efforts.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
place  vital  importance  on  the  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cost  burden  for  the  conunon 
defense.  I  Introduced  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  President  to  reduce  by  an  amount 
he  determined: 

"(1)  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  stationed, 
or  the  number  of  UJ3.  defense  dollars  ex- 
pended, m  thoee  NATO  countries  which  fall 
In  calendar  year  1883  to  meet  the  commit- 
ment to  3  percent  annual  real  growth  in 
defense  expendlturea  mads  by  each  of  the 
NATO  aUlea  and 

"(3)  reduce  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  sta- 
Uoned,  or  VS.  defense  doUars  expended,  in 
Japan  if  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  falls  to 
budget  sufficient  funds  In  1083  to  permit 
fulfillment  of  Japan's  commitment  to  com- 
plete Ita  mid-term  defense  plan  one  year  ear- 
lier than  originally  planned.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  President  would  not  have  to 
™*k«such  reductions  if  he  certified  to  the 
Congreaa  that  any  such  U.S.  troop  or  expen- 
diture reductions  would  adversely  affect  the 
naUonal  security  of  the  United  States.  " 

With  these  waiver  provistona,  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  my  amendment  in  terms  of 
actually  forcing  troop  reductions  overseas 
would  be  far  leas  than  would  be  Ito  sym- 
bolic value,  which  at  thla  time  is  more 
Important. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  send 
an  important  signal  to  our  allies  that  the 
American  taxpayers,  and  their  elected  repre- 
aentaUves,  do  not  have  unlimited  patience 
to  provide  money  and  manpower  to  help  de- 
fend other  nations  while  these  other  nations 
continue  to  refuse  to  carry  out  commltmenta 
to  more  equitably  shoulder  the  mutual  secu- 
rity burden. 

Instead,  the  committee  repeated  In  this 
year's  defense  legislation  the  same  language 
enacted  Into  law  last  year  expressing  our 
concerns  that  our  allies  should  do  more  in 
theee  areas  and  requiring  a  Defenae  Depart- 
ment report  sistssing  the  adequacy  of  allied 
contrtbuUoca.  As  the  author  of  that  lan- 
guage last  year,  I  no  longer  believe  It  ade- 
quately wipussM  the  American  frustration 
with  the  level  of  allied  defense  efforta.  Nor 
does  It  establish  any  mechanism  to  actually 
achieve  a  more  equitable  dlvuion  of  labor 
between  the  United  States  and  Ita  alllee.  My 
amendment  was  intended  to  create  such  a 
mechanism  aa  well  as  to  mora  forcefully 
oommunlcato  the  feellnga  of  the  American 
public  on  this  laBoe. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
threat  of  intervention  in  Poland  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  ita  Warsaw  Pact  allies,  and 
the  potential  for  «rwi«:it%iitwy  instabiUty  in 


the  region  of  the  Pwalan  Gulf  which  could 
thrsatan  the  economic  health  Ktt  ouraelvea 
and  our  alllea,  underscore  the  Importance  of 
Improved  military  preparedneaa  by  all  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrganlzaUon  (NATO) .  and  by  Japan. 

But  the  non-UB.  member  nations  of 
NATO.  collecUvdy  and  individually,  and  Ja- 
pan, have  failed  even  in  the  past  year,  to 
fully  appreciata  theae  threata  to  our  mutual 
security  and  have  not  responded  with  the 
more  determined  defense  effort  now  war- 
ranted and  to  wtUch  they  specifically  com- 
mitted themaelvaa. 

The  current  pace  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary efforta  of  NATO  and  Japan.  Including 
the  failure  of  many  NATO  nations  to  meet 
tbe  3  percent  annual  real  growth  commit- 
ment on  defense  spending  agreed  to  in  10T7 
and  reaffirmed  In  1979,  the  delay  In  NATO's 
Long  Term  Defense  Program  resulting  from 
Insufficient  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense by  the  non-U.S.  member  nations,  the 
weakening  of  support  In  some  NATO  na- 
tions to  the  agreed-upon  modernization  of 
the  Alliance's  long-range  theater  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  recent  disappointing  fail- 
ure of  Japan  to  Increase  Ita  defense  spending 
In  19S1  as  prooiilsed,  are  causes  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Since  the  United  States  has  provided  the 
other  members  of  NATO,  and  Japan,  with  a 
defense  umbrella  In  the  post-World  War  n 
era,  thereby  relieving  these  nations  of  a  great 
national  defense  burden,  and  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  econ(»nic  recovery  of  these 
nations  since  World  War  n,  especially  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Japan.  It 
Is  especially  hard  to  understand  why  these 
nations  have  been  unwilling  to  Increase  their 
annual  defense  spending  to  levels  commen- 
surata  with  their  economic  resources  and 
their  conunltmenta. 

In  suggesting  such  an  amendment,  I  recog- 
nize that  our  allies  In  NATO  certainly  con- 
tribute more  than  is  commonly  realized  to 
our  mutual  defense,  and  I  understand  the 
methodological  and  philosophical  difficulties 
attendant  In  trying  to  measure  what  consti- 
tutes a  "fair  share"  for  each  NATO  nation 
and  Japan. 

Nevertheleas,  I  believe  that  the  present 
sacrifices  being  asked  of  the  American  people 
to  support  defense  Improvements  for  the 
common  good  must  be  shared  by  our  alliance 
partners.  This  more  mutual  sacrifice  Is  In 
the  long  term  best  Interesta  of  all  our  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 
I  also  must  take  exception  to  three  other 
deficiencies  In  this  authorlxatlon. 

The  committee  repealed  outright  the 
profit-limiting  Vinson -Trammell  Act,  the 
last  vestige  of  direct  protection  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  has  against  excess  profits  being 
msde  on  defense  contracts.  By  taking  this 
action,  the  committee  violated  a  specific  com- 
mitment made  by  It  and  the  entire  Congress 
last  year  to  study  alternatives  to  Vlnson- 
Tranunell  before  outright  repeal. 

No  hearings  were  held  this  year  on  this 
Issue  by  our  committee,  and  outrtght  repeal 
removes  the  Incentive  for  such  activities  In 
the  future.  At  a  time  when  we  are  frreatly 
expanding  defense  spending.  Con<Te88  should 
have  seriously  considered  substituting  more 
modem,  alternative  profit  limiting  mecha- 
nisms for  Vlnson-Ttammell,  instead  of  re- 
pealing the  statute.  Past  Defense  Department 
testimony,  and  present  GAO  statemento  rec- 
ommended against  the  committee's  action, 
also. 

In  another  procurement  related  matter,  the 
committee  erred.  In  my  opinion,  by  Inserting 
a  "Maybank  amendment"  Into  a  defense  au- 
thorlxatlon act  for  the  first  time.  Previously 
Included  only  In  defense  approprtatlon^  acta, 
the  Maybank  amendment  excludes  DoD  from 
psrtlciiatlng  in  the  national  program  to 
target  certain  procurement  contracta  to  firms 
In  high  imemployment  areas  when  competl- 
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since  Congress  last  year  partially  repealed 
the  Maybank  provision  as  a  pilot  program  to 
determine  the  costs  and  beneflto  of  a  com- 
plete repeal— an  action  many  of  us  have 
tirged— the  committee's  reinsertion  of  a  full 
Maybank  amendment  into  a  defense  author- 
ization Is  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  will  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Lastly,  the  committee  again  enacted  into 
law  unrealistic  fixed  percentage  limits  on  the 
numbers  of  non-high  school  graduates  and 
of  individuals  scoring  In  Category  IV  on  serv- 
ice entrance  exams  who  can  be  recruited  an- 
nually. This  action  could  force  the  Army  to 
reject  as  many  as  10,000  individuals  which 
Defense  Department  studies  have  demon- 
strated make  acceptable  soldiers. 

Improving  our  Armed  Forces  Is  a  question 
of  both  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  com- 
mittee's action  sacrlfles  both  to  meet  some 
arbitrary  standard  which  has  little  relation 
to  what  personal  characteristics  are  required 
for  a  man  or  woman  to  become  a  good  soldier. 

CSBI.  Levim.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  au- 
thorization Wll.  The  1980's  clearly  con- 
front the  United  States  with  numerous 
military  challenges.  There  have  been 
quantitative  increases  and  qualitative 
improvements  in  Soviet  intercontinental 
missile  warheads.  There  has  been  a  So- 
viet buildup  of  theater  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces  such  as  the  SS-20  and 
the  T-72  tank. 

Recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Persian  Gulf  region  have  given 
further  cause  for  concern.  The  threats 
to  our  interests  in  that  area  are  not  ex- 
clusively military,  but  Include  political 
and  economic  challenges.  But  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  have  available  the  military  forces  nec- 
essary to  protect  our  interests  and  our 
friends  if  necessary. 

Increased  stability  in  the  Third  World 
is  an  additional  threat  to  the  Utilted 
States.  In  the  years  ahead,  rapid  popu- 
lation growth,  poverty,  and  unemploy- 
ment threaten  to  trigger  greater  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest.  The  most  effec- 
tive approach  to  these  problems  must  rely 
on  multinational  diplomacy  and  the  use 
of  international  economic  resources  to 
promote  peaceful  development.  But  we 
must  make  clear  to  all  who  attempt  to 
exploit  international  unrest  that  we  can 
defend  our  interests  in  concert  with  our 
friends  and  allies. 

The  spread  of  conventional  arms,  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  explosives  and 
international  terrorism  also  pose  loom- 
ing threats  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
We  must  counter  these  threats  by  con- 
tinuing to  subject  arms  sale  proiwsals 
to  careful  scrutiny,  by  pursuing  con- 
certed multilateral  efforts  to  prevent  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation,  and  by 
developing  a  coordinated  international 
response  to  terrorist  activities. 

In  the  face  of  these  chaUenres.  I  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  this  legislation's 
many  important  defense  Initiatives  es- 
sential to  protect  our  interests. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
the  Reagan  administrati(Hi  is  currently 
reviewing  two  malor  programs — the  MX 
and  a  new  strategic  bomber.  I  have  been, 
and  I  continue  to  be,  opposed  to  an  MX 
system  that  could  devastate  the  environ- 


ment of  the  Western  States.  There  are 
also  serious  questions  about  the  cost  and 
the  national  security  implications  of  the 
MX.  The  burden  of  proof  must  rest  with 
the  administration.  Once  the  President 
makes  his  decision  on  MX,  the  Congress 
must  assert  its  appropriate  oversight 
role. 

On  the  strategic  bomber,  the  question 
ia,  What  kind  of  bomber  and  how  effec- 
tive will  it  be?  If  the  administration  pur- 
sues a  B-l-type  bomber,  it  must  explain 
why  alternatives  such  as  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  or  the  development  or  a 
bomber  incorporating  more  advanced 
teshnology  do  not  represent  a  wisar  in- 
vestment. At  a  time  of  budgetary  re- 
straint, the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  be  assured  that  any  such 
program  will  be  militarily  effective  and 
cost  effective  and  that  it  will  enhance 
our  Nation's  security  and  that  of  our 
allies. 

The  legislaticm  before  us  does  take  im- 
portant steps  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  deploy  a  strong  nu- 
clear deterrent.  It  authorizes  funds  for 
such  programs  as  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  and  the  Trident  I  and  Trident  n 
missile  systems.  Moreover,  it  recognizes 
the  urgent  need  to  insure  that  this  coun- 
try possesses  survivable  and  reliable  stra- 
tegic command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions. I  strongly  support  the  funding  for 
strategic  systems  which  are  crucial  to  the 
deterrent  strength  of  our  nuclear  forces. 

In  the  area  of  theater  nuclear  forces, 
I  support  preparations  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  missiles  in  Europe. 
Cruise  missiles  are  one  way  to  offset  the 
growing  capability  of  Soviet  theater  nu- 
clear forces.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
we  must  pursue  serious,  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations for  equitable  and  verifiable 
theater  nuclear  arms  limitations.  I  wel- 
come Secretary  of  State  Haig's  recent 
assurance  to  the  NATO  Ministers  that 
the  United  States  will  begin  theater  nu- 
clear talks  this  year.  The  Ministers 
themselves  reaffirmed  their  December 
1979,  commitment  to  a  two-track  ap- 
proach of  preparation  for  deployment 
and  negotiation  for  limits  aa  these 
weapons. 

Just  as  we  must  continue  to  strength- 
en our  defense  commitments  to  our  al- 
lies, so  these  allies  must  contribute  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden. 

I  strongly  support  strengthening 
America's  general  purpose  forces.  Pro- 
grams such  as  the  Army's  patriot  air 
defense  system  and  TOW  missile  pro- 
gram and  the  Air  Force's  continued 
modernization  of  the  tactical  air  fleet 
will  provide  the  ground  and  air  capabili- 
ties needed  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  its  han- 
dling of  two  areas  crucial  to  America's 
national  defense:  The  issues  of  the  Navy, 
and  operations  and  maintenance.  While 
I  oppose  the  decision  to  reactivate  WW 
n  battleships,  I  strongly  support  the 
authorization  oi  important  naval  pro- 
grams such  as  the  SSN-688  class  nuclear 
attack  submarines,  the  Aegis  cruiser 
and  the  F-14  and  P-18  aircraft.  The 
committee  has, also  taken  initiatives  im- 
portant to  American  strength  on  the 
high  seas.  This  has  been  a  concern  of 
mine  for  a  long  time — and  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  proposals  for  re- 


search and  development  in  such  areas 
as  diesel  submarines,  lightweight  ar- 
mored vehicles,  and  light  carriers. 

For  example,  light  carriers  offer  the 
potential  of  developing  greater  numbers 
of  less  vulnerable  ships  for  an  era  in 
which  the  United  States  will  need  an  in- 
creasing numt>er  of  ships  to  serve  as 
platforms  for  naval  aviation.  This  legis- 
lation also  provides  an  additional  $8  mil- 
lion to  continue  developing  modular 
naval  weapons  and  sensors.  This  concept 
offers  the  United  States  a  vital  oppor- 
tunity to  modernize  its  fleet  rapidly  and 
reliably,  instead  of  forever  being  delayed 
while  we  await  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  new  ships. 

Next,  I  strongly  endorse  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  to  increase  the  oiJerations 
and  maintenance  budget  by  $293.1  mil- 
lion over  the  administration's  request. 
Greater  funding  for  reserve  stockpiles, 
spare  parts,  fuel,  and  ammunition,  and 
increased  sea  time  and  flying  time  are 
vital  to  the  readiness  and  sustainability 
of  America's  Armed  Forces.  By  asstiring 
that  our  ships,  aircraft,  armored  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  systems  are  able  to 
perform  as  they  are  supposed  to,  we  can 
send  a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
truly  is  prepared  to  defend  its  interests. 

I  strongly  support  measures  to  increase 
the  military  preparedness  of  America's 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  which  must 
continue  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
our  national  defense.  I  welcwne  the  com- 
mittee's action  to  add  $526.1  million  in 
aircraft  modernization  procurement 
funds  to  insure  that  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve will  possess  the  modem  equipment 
essential  to  their  combat  readiness. 

We  must  also  strengthen  our  indus- 
trial base.  We  must  increase  surge  ca^- 
ability  for  defense  in  wartime.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  move  to  do  so  now,  for  a 
strong  industrial  base  is  the  cornerstone 
of  America's  military  preparedness. 

In  this  time  of  budget  restraint,  no 
waste  in  any  department  of  Government 
should  be  treated  as  a  sacred  cow.  As  we 
improve  our  national  defense,  we  must 
also  insist  that  waste  be  eliminated  from 
the  defense  budget  This  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  combating  fraud  or  neg^- 
gence.  It  requires  assurance  that  the 
weapons  we  buy  are  designed  for  maxi- 
mum combat  capability,  that  training 
and  readiness  are  not  sacrifled  to  amass 
equipment  that  cannot  be  used,  and  that 
innovative  ideas  for  equipment  and 
strategy  are  not  stifled  because  they 
challenge  conventional  wisdom. 

■nie  American  taxpayer  must  know 
that  all  Government  spending— indud- 
ing  military  spending — is  both  effective 
and  efncient.  This  is  a  task,  not  just  for 
inspectors  general,  but  for  top  level  pro- 
gram management,  civil  and  military — 
and  it  is  an  area  where  congressional 
oversight  is  critical. 

There  are  other  indispensable  elements 
of  a  sound  and  sensible  long-term  de- 
fense policy. 

First,  we  must  have  a  clear  and  co- 
herent military  strategy  consistent  with 
our  foreign  poUcy  objectives  and  capable 
of  protecting  our  interests.  In  the  ab- 
sense  of  such  a  strategy,  efforts  to  Im- 
prove American  miUtary  power  wffl  be 
driven  by  bureaucratic  inertia  rather 
than  the  national  interest. 
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Second,  except  In  time  of  crisis,  we 
must  avoid  the  past  practice  of  sudden 
and  costly  surges  In  spending.  Such 
surges  undercut  support  for  necessary 
mUltary  expenditures  over  time. 

Third,  we  must  calculate  whether  our 
economy  can  support  the  military  build- 
up proposed  not  only  for  the  rest  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  but  the  buildup  pro- 
jected Into  the  mid  and  late  1980*8.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  military  capability  we 
are  authorlxlng  In  this  bill  will  be  paid 
for  In  years  to  come.  We  must  never 
forget  that  economic,  as  well  as  military, 
strength  is  a  component  of  national  se- 
curity. In  this  era  of  continued  high  In- 
flatloo  and  budget  deficits,  we  must  In- 
sure that  future  military  spending  does 
not  weaken  us  economically— and  that 
our  economic  policy  permits  adequate 
funds  to  maintain  a  strong  defense. 

In  a  recent  article  'n  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  Intematlonal  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  states  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  underestimated  the 
true  cost  of  his  fiscal  year  1982-86  de- 
fense program  by  over  $150  billion.  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Holumcs  proposes  a  number  of 
Important  Initiatives  with  which  I 
agree — for  example,  a  review  of  our  cur- 
rent military  pay  and  benefits  structure 
to  Insure  that  we  compensate  military 
personnel  on  the  basis  of  skills  as  well  as 
rank.  Senator  Hollings  shows  the  ad- 
ministration's vast  tmderestlmate  of  real 
military  costs  poses  a  grave  potential 
threat  to  both  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional defense. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  welcome  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Bradley  of  New  Jer- 
sey, during  Senate  consideraUon  of  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  to 
require  that  the  President  prepare  a  re- 
port by  October  1,  1981,  which  includes, 
first,  a  description  of  how  coordination 
of  a  3-year  tax  cut  and  increased  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  years  1982-86  will  af- 
fect inflation,  unemployment,  and  inter- 
est rates,  given  varying  economic  growth 
assiuiptions;  and  second,  an  assessment 
of  possible  adjustments  in  our  military 
strategy,  requirements,  and  programs 
if  defense  sectm-  Inflation  is  higher  than 
in  the  general  economy.  The  adminls- 
fa^twn  owes  the  American  people  a  clear 
answw  to  these  important  Questions,  and 
I  believe  we  should  continue  to  press  for 
it  in  the  months  ahead. 

Fourth,  we  must  pursue  both  innova- 
tion and  reform  in  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. For  example,  more  emphasis 
on  less  complex,  more  easily  maintained 
weapons  sjrstems  can  significant^  im- 
prove our  military  capability  and  readi- 
ness. One  of  our  greatest  natitmal  assets 
is  techntrfogical  innovation.  The  devel- 
opment of  precision-guided  weapons 
was  one  of  the  important  achievements 
of  military  technok)^  in  the  1970's. 

Sensors  for  artlBerv  and  short-range 
missile  systems  and  the  AEOIB  radar— 
which  win  help  to  counter  the  threat  to 
our  naval  forces  posed  by  the  Backfire 
bomber  and  other  weapons— promise 
similar  advances  in  the  1980's.  But  we 
must  do  more  than  simply  add  to  techno- 
logical wlxardry.  We  must  mobilize  our 


superior  electronics  industry  to  improve 
the  ease  of  maintenance  and  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  weapons  systems. 

Fifth,  we  must  never  fonget  that  a 
sound  defense  policy  ultimately  rests  on 
the  military  men  and  women  who  serve 
this  Nation.  Our  military  personnel  de- 
serve recognition,  respect,  and  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  The  weapons  we  design, 
produce,  and  deploy  are  ultimately  only 
as  good  as  the  people  who  use  them. 

Finally  and  fundamentally,  we  must 
recognize  the  vital  and  central  role  of 
arms  control — both  agreements  already 
In  force  or  effect  and  those  at  various 
stages  of  negotiation  or  only  now  on  the 
horizon  of  possibility.  I  have  cosponsored 
the  Senate  resolution,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  sup- 
porting a  Presidential  policy  of  reopen- 
ing nuclear  arms  control  talks  in  order 
to  enhance  our  national  security  and  the 
prospect  of  peace. 

Negotiated,  verifiable  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  are  the  only  effective 
means  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  threat 
facing  the  United  States.  Arms  control 
agreements  can  strengthen  our  security 
and  the  security  of  our  allies  by  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  nuclear  conflict  and  by 
freeing  funds  for  strengthening  conven- 
tional forces  and  for  sustaining  essential 
domestic  programs.  In  the  absence  of  the 
negotiated  constraints  now  in  effect  on 
Soviet  weapons,  large  Increases  in  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  arsenal  could  prompt 
us  to  take  even  more  expensive  compen- 
sating measures  than  those  called  for  by 
the  present,  high-level  military  budget. 
Negotiations  should  be  resumed 
promptly  to  achieve  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic systems,  to  prohibit  all  nuclear  test 
explosions,  and  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
competition  in  antisatellite  weapons.  The 
theater  nuclear  force  limitation  talks 
should  begin  forthwith.  Clearly,  our  own 
seriousness  of  purpose  In  pursuing  all  of 
these  negotiations  will  be  essential  to  our 
efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  national  de- 
fense second  to  none.  We  need  a  commit- 
ment to  peace  second  to  none.  With  these 
two  goals  in  mind,  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
for  the  fiscal  1982  defense  authorization 
bill.* 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
today  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  the  positive  action 
his  committee  has  taken  in  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  to  modernize  America's 
amphibious  warfare  capability. 

Political  instability,  Soviet  adventur- 
ism and  endangered  energy  resources 
have  focused  oiV  attention  on  the  Persian 
Gulf -Indian  Ocean  region  and,  among 
other  things,  have  also  given  birth  to  the 
much-talked  about  rapid  deployment 
force.  While  the  concept  of  a  rapid  de- 
ployment force  preoccupies  many  defense 
experts,  it  obscures  a  more  basic  require- 
ment for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
establish  quickly  a  credible  military 
presence  in  areas  far  distant  from  South- 
west Asia. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  one  of  the 
keys  to  protecting  our  interests  abroad  is 
our  ability  to  deter  aggression  without 
resorting  immediately  to  nuclear  weiM>- 


ons.  Our  conventional  forces  appear  to 
be  generally  on  the  way  toward  desper- 
ately needed  Improvement.  But  an  im- 
portant area  that  is  receiving  insufficient 
attention  and  emphasis  Is  our  amphib- 
ious warfare  capability. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  all  the  glitter 
surrounding  the  rapid  deployment  force 
with  its  prepositioned  material  and  air- 
lifted troops,  we  may  have  assiuned  away 
the  impleasant  prospect  that  we  might 
have  to  make  landings  on  foreign  shores 
against  determined  opposition.  Certainly, 
one  way  to  insure  that  we  have  to  make 
opposed  landings  is  to  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  unprepared  to  do  so.  To  bet- 
ter reassure  our  friends  and  to  give  judi- 
cious pause  to  our  adversaries,  we  must 
maintain — and  improve — our  amphib- 
ious forces. 

A  depleted  am;^bious  fleet  danger- 
ously limits  our  policy  options  and  flexi- 
bility. Adequate  amphibious  capabilities: 
Allow  the  speedy  establishment  of  a 
credible  military  presence  without  the 
potentially  entangling  problems  that  are 
inherent  in  land  basing. 

Are  the  cornerstones  of  our  ability  to 
project  conventional  military  forces 
worldwide,  not  just  in  the  Persian  Gulf- 
Indian  Ocean  region. 

Provide  greater  combat  power  and 
more  reliable  sustainability  than  can  be 
achieved  by  airlift. 

We  will  be  losing  soon  many  of  our 
amphibious  ships  because  of  block  ob- 
solescence. All  eight  LSI>-28  craft,  for 
example,  will  be  retired  within  a  4-year 
period  beginning  In  1984.  Other  clusters 
of  ships,  built  at  sibout  the  same  time, 
similarly  will  reach  the  end  of  their 
service  life  together.  The  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corns  recently  testified 
that  a  vigorous  shipbuilding  program  is 
needed  since  all  but  a  hsmdful  of  our 
present  amphibious  ships  will  leave  the 
fleet  around  the  txxra  of  the  century. 

The  ship  chosen  to  replace  the  aging 
LSD-28  craft  is  the  LSD-41.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  Congress  provided  the 
fimdlng  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
of  eight  LSD-41's.  In  the  same  budget, 
we  also  provided  for  long  lead  procure- 
ment of  components  that  we  then  ex- 
pected would  be  earmarked  for  a  second 
ship  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
request. 

Unfortimately,  neither  the  orIg<nal  fis- 
cal year  1982  budget  reouest  submitted 
by  President  Carter,  nor  the  amendment 
thereto  approved  by  President  Reagan, 
conta'ned  a  fimding  request  tor  the  sec- 
ond LSD-41. 

As  we  have  seen  In  so  many  defense 
procurement  cases,  we  do  not  actually 
save  money  by  putting  off  bt>vln<?  those 
items  we  know  we  must  Inevitably  have. 
By  such  "stretchout,"  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  most  efficient  produc- 
tion rates  and.  as  we  move  into  the  out- 
years,  the  prices  Inevitably  increase. 

I  fully  support  the  comm'ttee's  addi- 
tion of  the  LBD-^i  to  this  ve<ir's  authw- 
izatlon  budget.  This  action  's  a  wise  de- 
cision that  adds  to  our  deterrent  capa- 
bUiUes.* 

TRC     19A2    DSFCKSZ    BT7THIKT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  supoort*^  the  admin- 
istnttion's  budget  proposals  and  fought 


to  keep  the  lid  on  spending.  In  the  area 
of  defense,  however,  the  country  has  a 
great  deal  to  make  up  for.  President 
Reagan's  election  was  a  mandate  to  do 
sometiiing  about  the  increasingly  peril- 
ous condition  our  country  was  drifting 
into.  The  President  has  proposed  a  rea- 
sonable first  increment  for  fiscal  year 
1982  in  defense  spending.  It  is  consistent 
with  his  pledge  to  cut  back  overall  Fed- 
eral spending  and  to  root  out  waste  and 
mismanagement. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has 
ordered  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Car- 
luccl,  known  for  his  reputation  as  an  ad- 
ministrator and  budget  cutter,  to  look 
into  all  areas  of  the  defense  budget  to 
achieve  increased  efficiency,  to  conduct  a 
major  internal  review  of  the  huge  DOD 
acquisition  process,  and  to  reexamine  the 
mission  and  purpose  of  the  various  mili- 
tary commands  for  possible  consolidation 
or  reform. 

We  do  not  propose  increases  In  the  de- 
fense budget  in  this  time  of  very  neces- 
sary flscal  austerity  without  good  cause. 
Nor  do  we  shrink  from  making  cuts  and 
suggesting  eliminations  where  they  are 
warranted;  but  our  primary  concern  is 
the  Nation's  security,  and  the  ability  of 
our  armed  services  "to  provide  for  the 
national  defense." 

DO  NOT  rORKdOSX  OPTIONS 

There  are  several  defense  Issues  on 
which  the  Reagan  administration  has 
yet  to  make  up  its  mind.  Other  decisions 
have  been  made  tentatively  but  may 
change  as  events  evolve.  These  lie  in  the 
area  of  arms  control,  the  SALT  process, 
the  question  of  MX  basing  schemes,  the 
pr(xluctlon  of  a  new  heavy  bomber,  the 
feasibility  of  antl-ballistic-misslle  de- 
fense and  the  rapid  deployment  force. 
"Hie  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  know 
at  this  point,  any  more  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  which  of  the  future 
weapon  systems  and  their  options  and 
alternatives  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
cost  effective,  efficient,  and  reliable. 

At  this  point,  within  our  budgetary 
constraints,  we  must  concentrate  on 
those  areas  that  promise  to  restore  mo- 
rale in  oiu"  military  and  provide  the 
modem  weapons  with  which  they  can 
Implement  our  strategic  defense  mis- 
sion. We  must  provide  the  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  that  will  give 
us  the  most  productive  results,  not  just 
in  the  near-term  but — with  the  long 
leadtime  most  modem  systems  now  re- 
quire— for  the  decade  of  the  nineties  as 
well.  We  do  not  want  to  imnecessarily 
foreclose  any  (H>tions.  Flexibility,  overall 
strength  and  alternative  weapons  strat- 
egies will  give  us  the  options  in  the  fu- 
ture to  avoid  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
now  face  with  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  ICBM's  and  the  ctmtroversy 
over  the  MX. 

There  have  been  calls  for  smne  minor 
cuts  in  this  budget  that  amount  to  cos- 
metic attempts  that  would  neither  in- 
stire  our  military  security  nor  our  flscal 
security. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford at  this  point  to  close  any  options 
which  may  upon  further  research  prove 
to  be  both  economically  feasible  and  vi- 
tal to  our  national  security. 


In  the  final  balance,  with  a  few  shifts 
in  the  fimds  to  provide  for  even  greater 
diversity  in  research  projects,  this 
budget  is  one  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  can  support  wholeheartedly.  It 
takes  the  first  step  toward  restoring  our 
mllitary  capability  that  was  in  such 
danger  of  deterioration  over  the  last 
decade.  It  is  my  hope  this  effort  can  be 
sustained  in  the  future  until  sufficient 
time  has  passed  for  the  efforts  to  bear 
fruit.* 

KX:    THE   COSTLY   RACE   TOtL   STEAT«:IC 
VULNEXABILirr 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  em- 
barked on  the  costly  and  sometimes  acri- 
monious search  for  new  ways  to  base 
■our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBM's)  because  they  were  seen  as  more 
vulnerable  each  time  American  intelli- 
gence reported  on  the  latest  Soviet  mis- 
sile tests.  I  personally  doubt  that  in- 
creased accuracy  alone  would  prompt 
Soviet  leaders  to  bet  their  nation's  sur- 
vival on  the  success  of  a  massive  sur- 
prise missile  attack.  Questions  would  re- 
main in  Soviet  minds  as  to  the  overall 
reliability  of  their  missile  fleet  and  of 
the  reliability  of  their  communications, 
command  and  control,  and  intelligence 
systems.  But  we  have  trapped  ourselves 
within  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy:  be- 
cause we  believe  we  are  vulnerable,  we 
may  have  persuaded  the  Soviets  that  this 
vulnerability  can  be  exploited.  And  so 
we  have  turned  to  the  MX. 

As  presently  envisicmed,  the  MX  sys- 
tem will  consist  of  200  highly  accurate 
ICBM's  and  4,600  missile  shelters.  Each 
MX  missile  will  move  between — and  be 
hidden  among— dozens  of  shelters.  Thus, 
any  enemy  who  wishes  to  ensure  a  siu"- 
prise  attack  would  knock  out  all  our  mis- 
sile fleet  would  have  to  target  every 
shelter,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  4,400 
of  the  shelters  will  be  empty. 

Basic  arithmetic  appears  to  favor  the 
MX  with  its  4,600  shelters  over  our 
ICBM  fleet  now  deployed  in  1,052  silos. 
For  a  high  assurance  that  nearly  all  MX 
missiles  are  destroyed,  the  U.S.S.R.  cur- 
rently would  have  to  target  two  nuclear 
warheads  or  "re-entry  vehicles"  (RV's) 
on  each  MX  shelter  for  a  total  of  9,200 
RV's  to  neutralize  the  entire  system.  Our 
silo-based  ICBM  fleet  could  be  destroyed 
by  just  over  2,000  Soviet  RVs. 

But  the  fundamental  flaw  of  the  MX 
system  is  that  we  multiply  our  vulnera- 
bilities by  adding  more  fixed  aim  points; 
aim  points  that  the  Soviets  have  already 
shown  they  have  the  means  to  destroy. 
With  the  technology  in  hand,  all  they 
must  do  to  neutralize  the  MX  system 
is  to  manufacture  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  weapons  that  have  endangered  the 
silo-based  forces.  And  the  multiple 
shelters  create  an  Incentive  to  do  so. 
We  are  telling  the  U.S.SJI.  "If  you  build 
enough  nuclear  weapons,  you  can  de- 
stroy or  checkmate  our  prime  strategic 
deterrent." 

What  is  generally  not  made  clear  by 
proponents  of  the  multiple  shelter  bas- 
ing mode  is  that  its  survivability  is  de- 
pendent on  how  well  we  estimate  Soviet 
capabilities  and  intentions.  The  MX  pro- 
gram now  before  Congress  is  one  designed 
against  an  estimate  of  a  "most  likely" 


Soviet  threat  of  about  6.000  RVs  in  the 
mid-to-late  1980's.  But  we  have  an  un- 
enviable and  disquieting  track  record  of 
estimating  the  rates  of  Soviet  technical 
development.  Our  history  of  assessing 
Soviet  capabilities  and  intentions  is  lit- 
tered with  the  wrecking  of  under- 
estimates. 

Prudent  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
RV's  that  could  confront  MX  toward  the 
end  of  this  decade  point  to  the  very  real 
possibility  that  on  the  very  day  it  is  an- 
nounced completed,  the  MX  shelter  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  greatly  expanded. 
By  continuing  its  present  rate  of  RV 
deployment,  for  example,  the  U.S3.R. 
could  have  some  7,000  warheads  avail- 
able to  target  against  the  MX  in  1990.  If 
we  wish  to  insure  that  50  percent  of  the 
MX  missiles  will  siu^ve  an  attack  by 
this  many  RV's,  then  over  8.000  shelters 
will  be  necessary.  Our  present  plans, 
however,  call  for  us  to  have  only  4,600 
shelters  completed  by  1990.  And  so  we 
could  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  goug- 
ing out  almost  4,000  more  shelters  from 
Nevada  or  Utah.  MX  proponents  argue, 
however,  that  the  Soviets  would  not  start 
an  RV/shelter  race  since  comparative 
costs  would  work  aga'ust  the  U.S£.R. 

The  comparative  cost  argument 
founders  on  the  mistaken  assimiption 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  reluctant 
to  match  funds  against  the  United 
States — a  nation  with  immensely  greater 
resources.  TTiis  argiiment  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  throughout 
the  1970's,  has  consistently  demonstrated 
an  unwillingness  to  compete  in  the 
arena  of  general  defense  investments 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  /nd  an  annual 
appropriation  of  funds  for  missle  shelter 
construction  would  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  justify  at  budget  time — especially 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  million  for 
each  shelter.  Even  with  an  administra- 
tion oriented  toward  increased  defense 
spending,  the  idea  of  appropriating  bil- 
lions for  empty  shelters  in  the  desert 
would  be  difficult  to  sell  to  a  Congress 
and  public  that  could  more  easily  imder- 
stand  defense  spendmg  on  planes,  tanks, 
or  military  pay. 

The  Soviet  Union  might  abandon  the 
option  of  attacking  the  MX  shelters.  And 
there  might  well  be  raw  materials  con- 
straints on  the  numbers  of  RVs  the  So- 
viet Union  could  build.  And  a  new  gener- 
ation of  Soviet  leaders  might  turn  away 
from  the  present  drive  for  military  su- 
periority over  the  United  States.  But 
these  are  imponderables,  made  so  by  our 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yet.  the  proponents  of  the  MPS  system 
build  many  of  their  arguments  on  these 
very  imponderables. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the  MPS  bas- 
ing mode  is  no  real  answer  to  our  sur- 
vivability problons  of  the  land-based 
ICBM  fleet. 

While  I  am  not  in  total  agreement  with 
every  recommendation  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  I  endorse  the  major  mes- 
sages it  sends  the  President:  First,  that 
this  body  wants  our  strategic  deterrent 
to  be  strengthened  and.  second,  that  this 
body  recommends  abandoning  the  mul- 
tiple protective  shelter  plan — a  plan  that 
is  nothing  less  than  a  costly  exercise  in 
which  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
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retain  vulnerabilities  that  now  threaten 
our  strategic  forces.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  intoid  to 
vote  for  S.  815.  the  1982  defense  author- 
Intlan  bill,  but  would  like  to  share  with 
my  ooUeacues  several  major  reservations 
I  have  about  the  level  of  expenditures 
authorlaed  by  this  legislation. 

Ibis  bill  contains  a  signlflcant  and 
sustained  commitment  to  higher  levels 
of  defense  spending  In  1982  and  the  years 
beyond.  The  huge  Increase  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  has  pledged  to 
make  deep  cuts  In  human  services  pro- 
grams, cuts  necessitated  by  an  economic 
situation  which  demands  a  very  high 
levti  of  Justification  in  all  areas  of  Fed- 
eral spouUng. 

Like  all  my  colleagues.  I  am  concerned 
with  the  need  to  Increase  our  defense 
capability,  but  I  believe  the  spending 
level  contained  in  this  bill  goes  well  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  strengthen  oiu* 
actual  preparedness.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  spending  increase  authorized 
by  S.  815  meets  the  level  of  justification 
claimed  by  its  proponents.  In  fact,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  $136  bilUon  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  contribute  to  an  unprecedented 
Federal  deficit,  and  reflects  the  notion 
that  "there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  the 
armed  services  that  money  won't  fix."  It 
is  Just  this  philosophy  that  has  been 
clearly  rejected  in  its  application  to  so- 
cial programs,  and  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  perpetuate  a  dual  standard  by  apply- 
ing it  now  to  military  spending. 

Our  commitment  in  this  bill  to  exces- 
sive increases  in  defense  spending  is  also 
disturbing  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
whm  our  allies  have  not  kept  their 
pledges  to  accept  a  greater  share  of  our 
mutual  security  burdens.  Despite  renew- 
ed commitments  to  achieving  3  percent 
real  growth  In  annual  defense  spending, 
only  Portugal  and  Luxembourg  have 
maintained  their  commitments  since  the 
original  pledge  by  the  NATO  nations 
In  1977.  Their  failure  to  meet  the  3  per- 
cent real  growth  goal  suggests  that  they 
do  not  share  our  assessments  at  both 
the  military  threats  we  face,  and  our  own 
present,  and  future,  capabilities  to  meet 
those  threats.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  commit  ourselves  to  the 
level  of  defense  ^>endlng  contained  in 
this  bill  without  renewing  our  determlna- 
tkn  to  see  that  our  allies  assume  a  more 
equltahle  share  of  our  mutual  security 
burden. 

Eartler  this  week,  the  Senate  approved 
budget  cuts  which  will  rAoulre  enmmous 
ncrtfiees  from  many  of  our  citizens, 
wcrtfices  wlilch  have  been  Justified  in 
the  name  of  the  severe  eccmomic  crisis 
faced  by  the  country  today.  It  seems  only 
fair  to  me  that  we  demonstrate  to  the 
American  people  that  we  are  as  com- 
mitted to  ehmtnating  waste  and  Inefll- 
ciency  In  military  programs  as  we  are 
to  cutting  the  fat  out  of  domestic  pro- 
jramr  The  outgoing  ComptroUcr  of  the 
Currency.  Elmer  Staats,  hae  estimated 
that  a  mlnhnnm  of  $4  billion  a  year 
could  readily  be  saved  through  Improved 
defense  procurement,  and  rilmlnat'ng 
w»^  jnd  dupUcaUve  management 
within  the  Pentagon.  I  am  amfldent  that 
we  Mold  take  the  figure  identified  by 
Mr.  Staats.  M  bUUwi.  and  cut  it  out  of 


the  $138  billion  authorized  by  this  biU, 
without  reducing  our  defense  capability 
one  iota. 

If  our  efforts  to  bring  Federal  spend- 
ing under  control  are  to  have  any  credi- 
bility with  the  American  people,  we  must 
demonstrate  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  standard  of  justification  re- 
quired for  human  services  spending,  and 
the  standard  necessary  for  military 
spending.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this 
bill  applies  the  same  accountability  to 
the  Pentagon  as  we  applied  earlier  this 
week  to  domestic  programs.  The  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  distinction 
between  military  spending,  and  defense 
capability.  In  my  view,  S.  815  exceeds 
what  is  necessary  to  strmgthen  our  pre- 
paredness in  the  world,  and  may  well 
contribute  to  our  problems  of  Infiatlon 
and  high  deficits.* 

THE  •XlfrWAL  OF  AJCSUCA'S  DKrENSCS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  S.  815  because 
it  takes  a  first  step  toward  rebuilding 
America's  defenses.  Its  major  accom- 
plishment is  to  bring  our  defense  spend- 
ing levels  more  appropriately  into  line 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  en- 
hances the  long-neglected  readiness  and 
modernization  of  our  forces.  It  is  clear 
that  the  massive  resources  that  the  So- 
viets have  dedicated  to  their  military 
machine  should  be  of  major  and  ccxitinu- 
ing  concern  to  us.  They  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  in  both  strategic  and 
conventional  military  areas.  It  is  also 
clear  that  we  are  expanding  our  com- 
mitments into  new  areas  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  order 
to  protect  our  vital  interests.  These  new 
commitments  must  be  supported  by  cred- 
ible military  forces. 

This  bill  is  the  first  step  in  what  has 
rightly  become  a  major  reassessment  of 
our  defense  posture.  Nearly  a  decade  ago 
American  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  and  the  Nation  has  experienced 
a  prolonged  period  of  self-doubt  over  the 
utility  of  military  solutions  to  political 
problems  beyond  our  shores.  This  agoniz- 
ing was.  of  course,  a  natural  result  of 
our  bitter  and  frustrating  experience  in 
Vietnam.  It  translated  itself,  however, 
into  a  dangerous  reduction  in  our  com- 
mitment to  national  defense.  Whether 
our  defense  posture  is  adequate  or  not 
depends  to  a  large  degree  on  how  we 
compare — and  particularly  how  other 
nations  compare  us — with  the  Russians. 
And.  unfortunately,  at  the  very  time  that 
we  have  retrenched,  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  cm  a  defense  spending  binge 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  post- 
World  War  n  era.  We  have  fallen  behind. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  this 
past  February  documented  the  compari- 
son between  Soviet  and  American  de- 
fense spending.  Although  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  market  and  nonmarket 
economies,  the  trend  is  alarming.  The 
buildup  of  the  Soviets'  military  system 
affords  them  a  steadily  increasing  ca- 
pacity to  operate  in  more  areas  of  the 
world  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

We  see  the  graphic  results  of  this  So- 
viet foreign  policy  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Soviets 
are  perpetuating  their  brutal  and  relent- 


less occupatl<m  of  Afghanistan  with  some 
85,000  troops,  they  have  well  over  200.000 
more  troops  ready  to  Intervene  In  Poland 
at  a  moment's  notice.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  assume  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
Intend  to  continue  to  use  their  massive 
military  machine.  Nor  can  we  assume 
that  the  Soviets  value  the  development 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  deploying  nuclear 
missiles  in  the  European  theater  at  a 
breakneck  pace.  These  missiles  are  tar- 
geted at  the  industrial  heart  of  our 
NATO  allies — and  our  allies  do  not  have 
comparable  weapons  systems  to  counter- 
balance this  Soviet  deployment.  The 
Soviets  have  built  a  first-class  Navy 
which  is  rapidly  overtaking  our  own. 
They  have  built  Intercont  nental  missiles 
which  appear  capable  of  obliterating 
American  Minuteman  missiles  in  their 
silos  in  the  American  heartland. 

In  aggregate  defense  costs,  for  the 
1971-80  period,  the  CIA  estimates  that 
the  dollar  costs  of  Soviet  defense  activi- 
ties were  40  percent  higher  than  com- 
parable U.S.  outlays.  L/jst  year  their  ex- 
penditures were  fully  50  pereent  higher 
than  our  own. 

The  disparity  in  the  area  of  strategic 
forces  is  truly  alarming.  Including  inter- 
continental missiles  and  ballist'c  missile 
firing  submarines,  the  Soviet  effort  was 
triple  our  own.  In  general  purpose  forces, 
including  land  forces,  tactical  air.  naval 
and  mobility— airlift  and  sealift — ^the 
Soviet  effort  was  60  percent  higher  than 
our  own,  according  to  the  CIA.  Even  in 
naval  forces,  an  area  which  is  absolutely 
crucial  for  an  island  maritime  nation 
like  our  own  to  be  preeminent,  the  So- 
viets have  challenged  our  supremacy.  In- 
deed, our  naval  leaders  have  recently 
said  that  American  naval  supremacy  Is 
now  a  myth.  Thev  now  proclaim  lack  of 
confidence  In  the  Navy's  ability  to  fight 
a  malor  conflict  at  sea. 

While  these  comparisons  provide  a 
sense  of  perspective  on  the  effort  of  the 
two  nations,  they  do  not  mean  we  should 
copy  the  Soviet  force  str'ic^ure  of  weapon 
systems.  A  dollar-for-doUar  match  in 
spending  would  not  buy  us  a  better. 
str(mger,  tougher  or  more  credible  mili- 
tary capability.  Strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  ill  conceived,  or  that  do 
not  fulfill  their  basic  mission  do  not  im- 
press me.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  impress 
the  Soviets.  And  they  most  certainlv  do 
not  give  comfort  to  our  allies.  Further, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  build  a  standing 
army  the  size  of  the  Soviet  Union's.  They 
have  maintained  uniformed  personnel  at 
about  4.3  million  men,  slightly  double  the 
size  of  our  manpower.  There  would  be  no 
purpose  In  our  maintaining  such  large 
troop  levels. 

The  committee  report  outl*nes  the  key 
defense  problem  facing  us.  While  demon- 
strating the  need  for  a  sustained  and  in- 
creased defense  effort.  It  is  a  commitment 
to  defense  programs,  rather  than  a  de- 
fense spending  level,  that  is  essential 
In  the  past  we  have  failed  to  relate  in  a 
consistent  and  focused  way  our  defense 
strategy  with  our  foreimi  policy.  The  time 
is  late  and  we  have  still  not  followed  the 
advice  of  our  former  colleague  from  Ok- 
lahoma, SenatcH"  Bellmon,  who  admon- 


ished the  Senate  to  develop  a  mechanism 
for  "understanding  and  developing  a 
cohesive,  mutually  supportive  U.S.  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy."  It  is  a  simply 
stated  proposition — we  have  to  be  clearer 
about  where  we  are  going  In  the  world 
and  how  we  are  going  to  get  there.  We 
must  design — now — ^the  defense  program 
for  the  several  decades  ahead. 

What  do  we  consider  to  be  our  vital 
interests?  To  what  other  nations  and 
interests  should  we  commit  ourselves? 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  varied  com- 
mitments? From  this  assessment,  we 
must  decide  what  forces  are  necessary  to 
serve  as  a  credible  guarsmtee  of  American 
steadiness  in  honoring  those  commit- 
ments. Given  the  kinds  of  challenges  the 
Soviets  and  their  various  proxies  are 
mounting — to  our  vital  Interests  and 
those  of  other  nations  and  regions — we 
must  also  develop  forces  and  doctrines  to 
respond  to  these  challenges.  In  short,  we 
must  rationally  relate  our  forces  to  an 
American  foreign  policy  which  is  global 
in  scope.  This  is  the  onJy  workable  defi- 
nition of  "credibility."  For  this  to  suc- 
ceed, we  have  to  work  out  new  mutually 
agreeable  arrangements  with  other 
nations. 

This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  sam- 
ple proposition.  But  how  strong  NATO 
should  be,  for  Instance,  is  a  matter  of 
serious  dispute  in  the  alliance.  We  are 
committing  ourselves  to  levels  of  de- 
fense spending  which  far  exceed  that 
of  the  Europeans.  How  the  NATO  mili- 
tary burden  is  to  be  shared  depends  on 
the  perception  of  the  Soviet  threat.  That 
perception  is  not  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  new  dialogs,  new 
consultative  mechanisms,  new  assess- 
ments of  the  defense  needs  of  the  West 
are  in  order.  This  is  not  an  easy  process, 
but  as  the  most  powerful  free  Nation  on 
Earth  it  is  our  obligati(»  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  area.  At  the  same  time,  lead- 
ership must  be  exercised  In  a  careful 
and  sophisticated  way — ^we  cannot  dic- 
tate to  our  NATO  partners. 

The  problem  is  compounded  when  we 
are  dealing  with  other  nations  with 
whom  we  have  had  a  minimal  or  even 
negligible  historic  relationship — such  as 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Oiu*  defense  deci- 
sions must  be  taken  with  an  eye  toward 
what  is  realistically  achievable  In  the 
bargains  we  strike  with  such  nations. 
Our  force  structure  must  be  tailored  to 
some  extent  by  the  natiu«  of  those  bar- 
gains, in  addition  to  what  seems  neces- 
sary to  defend  our  vital  Interests,  such 
as  assured  oil  supplies. 

In  passing  this  bill,  the  Senate  will 
endorse  a  budgetary  increase  of  over 
14  percent  above  last  year  for  defense. 
We  are  supix>rtlng  the  reactivation  of 
battleships,  funding  a  new  Mmifz-class 
aircraft  carrier  and  insuring  that  prog- 
ress will  be  made  on  a  new  strategic  mis- 
sile and  a  new  strategic  bomber.  The 
consensus  on  this  bill  Indicates  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  need  for  new  sjrmbols 
of  American  power,  new  strategic  sys- 
tems and  a  bigger  Navy.  But  we  have 
Just  begun  and  the  hard  decisions  have 
not  yet  been  made.  We  have  a  very  high 
level  of  spending,  but  only  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  credible  and,  over  the  long 
run,  affordable  defense  program. 


THE  naATCOC  EQUATIOMT 

The  recommendations  are  not  yet 
available  on  how  best  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  upgrading  of  our  bomber  and 
missile  forces.  The  administration  has 
asked  the  Senate  to  fund  these  two  sys- 
tems at  over  $2  billion  each  in  this  fiscal 
year  1982  authorization  bill.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  produce  a  new 
manned  penetrating  bomber  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  also  essential  that  we  finish 
development  of  the  new  MX  strategic 
missile  and  begin  to  deploy  it  in  a  way 
that  will  right  what  has  become  a  serious 
Imbalance  in  the  Soviet-American  mis- 
sile force  equation. 

Both  the  bomber  and  the  missiles  are 
legs  of  the  American  strategic  defense 
Triad.  We  base  our  strategic  force  plan- 
ning on  the  retaliatory  capability  of  three 
primary  systems:  Land-based  ICBM's, 
sea-laimched  ICBM's,  and  manned 
bombers.  Each  system  must  be  able  to 
survive  a  first-strike  attack  by  Soviet 
forces  and  retaliate  against  enemy  tar- 
gets. This  three-pronged  redundancy  is 
justified  on  several  grounds:  First,  a  So- 
viet technological  breakthrough  against 
one  element  would  not  negate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  entire  strategic  force. 
Second,  three  systems  provide  a  hedge 
against  failure  of  any  one  of  them.  Third, 
three  different  systems  raise  the  cost  of 
Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  problems. 
Fourth,  the  systems  complement  each 
other,  widening  the  range  of  the  VS. 
coimterattack  options. 

The  viability  of  the  Triad  Is  already 
being  eroded  to  an  unacceptable  degree. 
Our  Minuteman  missile  foree  is  vulner- 
able to  an  obliterating  first-strike  attack 
by  increasingly  accurate  heavy  Soviet 
ICBM's.  And  our  aging  B-52  bomber  force 
will  soon  be  unable  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses,  which  are  being  upgraded  in 
a  major  way. 

Both  legs  of  the  Triad  must  be  re- 
paired. The  Soviet  Union  has  spent  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  its  strategic 
weapons  budget  on  a  highly  sohistl- 
cated  air  defense  system.  Consisting  of 
many  thousands  of  radars,  all-weather 
interceptor  aircraft  and  surface-to-air 
missiles,  their  defense  against  the  B-52 
will  make  our  bomber  unable  to  com- 
plete its  mission  by  1990  at  the  latest. 

Beefing  up  the  bomber  leg  of  our  Triad 
is  all  the  more  critical  because  of  the  vul- 
nerable state  of  our  land-based  missiles. 
The  new  MX  missile  is  designed  to  rem- 
edy this  growing  vulnerability.  Again, 
how  does  one  measure  the  cost  effective- 
ness of  a  new  missile  system?  The  system 
will,  we  hope,  never  be  used.  And  yet  it  Is 
going  to  cost  at  least  $40  billion  and  some 
say  as  much  as  $100  billion  before  we  are 
through. 

We  have  not  yet  made  a  final  decision 
on  the  basing  mode  of  this  miss'le.  The 
administration  has  again  deferred  a  de- 
cision aa  the  basing  mode,  appointing  a 
new  panel  of  experts  to  review  the  sys- 
tem. We  certainly  need  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Insure  a  debate  and  decision  by 
the  Senate  this  year. 

KKAonrass 

The  inadequate  defense  budgets  of  the 
last  decade  have  reduced  the  readiness 
■nrt  modernization  of  our  armed  services 


across  the  board.  We  simply  have  not  In- 
vested enough  in  the  thousands  of  mun- 
dane Items  it  takes  to  replenish  and  re- 
new systems  and  equipment.  We  have 
been  short  of  spare  parts,  of  ammuni- 
tion— from  bullets  to  missiles — and  of 
aireraf  t  and  ships.  We  have  not  expended 
the  money  to  adequately  train  our 
forces:  not  enough  flight  training,  not 
enough  steaming  time.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  begins  to  redress  the  shortfalls 
in  readiness  and  modernization. 

NAVAL   rOSCES 

lAi.  President.  I  believe  we  must  give 
very  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
Navy.  We  have  always  prided  ourselves 
on  the  quality  of  our  Navy.  Naval  forces 
represent  the  most  potent  form  of  power 
projection  that  a  maritime  and  geo- 
graphically isolated  nation  can  muster. 
Naval  task  forces  can  project  substantial 
power  into  the  distant  reaches  of  the 
globe  in  surprisingly  short  time.  Port 
visits  are  a  way  to  mainta.n  an  Amer- 
ican presence  without  the  liabilities  as- 
sociated with  permanent  bases.  The  fa- 
cilities strategy,  in  which  facilities  in 
various  Persian  Gulf  and  African  nations 
are  made  available  to  our  forces  on  a  lim- 
ited l>asis — developed  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  carried  forward  by  the 
Reagan  administration — along  with  toe 
associated  concept  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force,  requires  a  bigger  Navy.  A 
600-ship  Navy  is  a  desirable  but  ambi- 
tious goal,  but  while  we  talk  about  size 
we  must  also  decide  on  the  composition 
of  our  forces. 

There  are  in  the  Senate  a  niunber  of 
innovative  voices  in  the  area  of  naval 
forces.  We  must  build  more  of  what  we 
have,  but  we  must  also  be  much  more- 
creative.  The  Soviets  have  shown  more 
innovation  than  we  have  in  a  variety  of 
naval  areas — this  is  understandable  in 
that  they  have  only  recently  made  the 
national  decision  to  create  a  world-class 
naval  force.  They  have  built  a  variety  of 
submarine  types,  and  have  crammed 
their  combatant  surface  ships  with  an 
impressive  array  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

We  are  reactivating  our  battleships.  I 
support  this  decision  because  it  is  a  rel- 
atively inexpensive  and  rapid  way  to  get 
a  large,  miiltirole  platform  on  line.  It 
will  visibly  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
project  American  force.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve we  must  design  and  produce  smal- 
ler aircraft  carriers,  and  vertical  takeoff 
and  iftnfiing  aircraft  as  a  complement  to 
our  larger  battle  groups.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  spend  aU  our  resoiu^ces  on  a  few 
very  high-value  platforms  which  could 
be  taken  out  too  easily  by  a  sudden  en- 
emy strike.  Every  investment  manager 
should  have  a  diversified  portf<dio.  The 
composition  of  our  Navy  portfolio  should 
be  at  the  top  of  our  agenda  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  it  will  establish  the  structure 
of  our  maritime  strategy  into  the  next 
century. 


It  wlU  be  incredibly  expensive  for  us  to 
rebuild  the  defenses  of  the  Ubited 
States.  The  American  people  will  sup- 
port this  effort  only  if  it  is  clear  that  all 
possible  savings  and  efficiencies  are  in- 
stituted into  the  plans  and  programs  of 
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the  Pentafon.  This  Is  perhaps  our  great- 
est chalknse.  Each  system  must  be 
closely  scnitmlxed  for  waste. 

This  fiscal  year  1983  defense  bill  I  am 
pleaaad  to  say,  sets  the  right  tone  in  the 
(UrectloD  of  efficiencies.  In  rejecting  the 
administration's  requests  for  funding  a 
questionable  strategic  aircraft,  the  CX, 
and  for  reactivating  the  aircraft  carrier 
OrisJtony,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  congratulated  for  pruning 
away  costly  and  ill-advised  actions.  We 
must  not  succimib  to  the  temptation  to 
fund  flashy  weapons  systems  whose  pur- 
pose or  utility  is  questionable. 

If  we  do  our  job  right,  the  97th  Con- 
gress will  be  remembered  as  the  Con- 
gress which  reestablished  America's 
defense  priorities.  It  will  be  remembered 
as  the  Congress  that  reinvigorated  the 
Alliance  and  that  creatively  developed 
new  kinds  of  defense  concepts,  struc- 
tures and  systems  to  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenges that  confront  us.  We  are  only  Just 
beginning  our  task. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments, nierefore,  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
moit  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufDcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
deliberations  on  this  bill  come  to  a  close. 
I  should  like  to  thank  those  Senators 
who  have  participated  in  the  debate  on 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  the 
Senate  will  cnisider  this  year. 

This  legislation  will  allow  us  to  take  a 
major  step  toward  improving  the  abil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  deter  war.  It 
represents  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
level  of  our  defense  spending,  but  the 
costs  of  this  ^ort  are  simply  unavoida- 
ble if  we  are  to  secure  the  future  of  our 
country  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  wish  to  thank 
all  the  members  of  our  committee  whose 
diligence  and  hard  work  on  the  very 
complex  details  of  this  bill  have  made 
possible  our  teinging  this  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  early  po'nt  in  the 
year.  I  agatai  would  especially  like  to  rec- 
ognise the  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  who  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  all  aspects  of  the 
DOD  budget  request  and  whose  recom- 
mendations formed  the  basis  for  our 
committee  report: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATxm.  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Cakhoh.  on  the  Tactical  Warfare 
Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia.  Mr. 
WAima.  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Jacxsok.  on  the  Strate<»ic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  HuMPHMT.  and  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan,  Mr.  Lsvor,  on  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Maine,  Mr.  Cobxh, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Btxo,  on  the  Seapower  and  Force  Pro- 
jection Stibcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Jepsht, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Mr. 
ExoN,  on  the  Manpower  and  Personnel 
Subcommittee. 

In  addition,  I  again  express  my  deep- 
est gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, our  former  chairman,  whose  sup- 
port and  assistance  have  been  invaluable 
to  me  personally,  and  whose  wisdom  and 
experience  remain  the  greatest  single  as- 
set in  the  work  of  our  committee  on  so 
many  tasks. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  our  committee, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  Sen- 
ate duties,  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction.  Though  our  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  will 
be  handled  as  separate  legislation,  he  has 
again  been  an  active  and  valuable  con- 
tributor to  our  work  on  this  bill.  By  virtue 
of  his  many  years  of  service  on  our  com- 
mittee, he  is  able  to  provide  the  advan- 
tage of  great  continuity  and  a  wealth  of 
experience  on  all  national  security 
matters. 

I  further  recognize  the  widely  re- 
spected expertise  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  .  whose  sound  grasp 
of  so  many  key  defense  Issues  enables 
him  to  assume  a  wide  range  of  resp<Mi- 
sibllities  in  his  usual  diligent  and  thor- 
ough fashion. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  an  especially  valuable  member  of 
our  committee  with  respect  to  seapower 
and  force  projection  matters,  has  again 
assisted  in  the  shaping  of  this  legislaticm 
in  a  most  thoughtful  and  innovative  way. 
I  Anally  voice  my  appreciation  to  our 
two  new  committee  members,  the  Sena- 
tar  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Denton,  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Quatle.  They 
have  each  offered  their  own  unique  in- 
sights and  assistance  in  our  endeavors, 
and  we  have  welcomed  their  respective 
contributions  to  our  work. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  helpful  refine- 
ments of  those  Senators  who  have 
brought  amendments  which  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to.  I  think  we  have  fashioned 
a  good  bill.  It  is  a  measiu-e  wh'ch  I  be- 
lieve reflects  credit  on  the  Senate's  rec- 
ognitiCHi  of  our  urgent  national  security 
needs,  and  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  staff.  A 
no  more  professional  job  has  been  done 
on  any  bill  in  any  cmnmittee  I  have  been 
associated  with  than  has  been  done  on 
this  bill  by  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs.  I  give  them 
my  particular  commendation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  other 
remarks  to  be  made,  we  can  proceed  to 
vote  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  served  on 


the  Armed  Services  Committee  about  as 
long  as  any  other  member,  except  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  under  whose 
giildance  I  enjoyed  service  on  that  com- 
mittee very  much. 

However,  I  wish  to  commend  the  new 
chiiiman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  As  I  stand  here,  I  think  of 
the  times  I  have  campaigned  for  various 
Members  of  this  body  around  their 
States,  and  one  of  the  happiest  results  of 
those  efforts  was  the  election  of  John 
Tower  in  Texas,  because  he  has  turned 
into  a  real  leader.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  liim.  He  understands  the  mili- 
tary. He  understands  foreign  policy  «uid 
the  economics  involved  in  it.  I  congratu- 
late him. 

As  I  look  around  the  Chamber,  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Virg'nia  (Mr.  Warner)  . 
for  whom  I  campaigned. 

Anytime  they  want  me  to  help  them. 
or  not  help  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  repaj 
them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  , 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dt'on),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenni,  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
vot'ng.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.] 

YEAS— oa 


Abdaor 

Omu 

Moynlhaa 

Aa-^r««s 

OoHwkter 

M"T*OW»ltl 

Oorton 

Nlcklea 

BaJwr 

Orusley 

Nunn 

Bmicus 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bentwn 

Hatch 

PeU 

Blden 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Boren 

Hay»k*wa 

Prearier 

BOKhwitz 

Heflln 

ppointr© 

Bru'i'.ey 

Helnx 

Pryoc 

Bumpers 

He'm« 

Quayle 

Burmck 

Hoiltnga 

Randolph 

ByrtJ, 

Hudd!eTt<«i 

Rle«le 

Hiiry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Rudman 

Cbafee 

JackaoD 

Sarbane* 

ChUea 

Jeneen 

Saeaer 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Schmttt 

Cran"«ro 

Kaavbaum 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kacten 

Bpeeter 

r«nfoTth 

Ketvredy 

Stafford 

DeCondnl 

Steania 

Denton 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Lofw 

BTmma 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Doin<nlcI 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Dureid>erKer 

Ma*^t*nrty 

Taon?aa 

Ea«;leton 

McOlure 

Warner 

■act 

Melcber 

Welcker 

Enon 

Metzcnbaum 

WUllams 

Fort 

BCUcheU 

Zortnaky 

NATS— 1 
Hatfield 
NOT  VOTINO— 7 
Olenn  Wallop 


Defense  oei<tiflea  in  writing  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  U)  ^^  dtira- 
blllty  performance  results  of  the  RAM-D 
testing  program  for  such  tank  do  not  present 
an  unacceptable  level  of  risk  In  terms  of 
satlfylng  the  Army's  operational  mission  re- 
quirements, and  (2)  such  results  support  the 


the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  teat,  and 
evaluation,  aa  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 


For  the  Army,  $3510.500.000:  for  the  Navy 
(Including  the  Marine  Corps) ,  se.  136 ,401 .000: 
for  the  Air  Force.  W.lSS.lOO.eXX):  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies,  $1,954,650,000,  of  which  $63,- 


Oanaon 
Cochran 
DUoa  Matblaa  _        

So  the  bill  (S.  815).  as  amended,  was     j;^^^;nt""o"f  '8Uch*'^tkitarto"rn"iiiibo;  obo.OOO  Is  authorized  for  the  activities  of  the 

T  „,  #„n„mo-  Si«.t«Vth«n  Rua  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation,  Defense. 

passed,  as  foUows.  greater  than  5«9.  "         ^  ^^  ^^^  authorized  for  the  Army 

8-  815  noHTiifo  vkHicLE  8TBTK1C  by  subsectlon  (a),  not  leas  than  $31,200,000 

Be  it  maetM  by  the  Senate  and  House        ggc  io6.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap-  gjj^jj  ^  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 

of  RepresentaUvei  of  the  United  States  of     proprlated  in  this  title  for  tracked  combat  carrying  out  a  program  of  research,  develop- 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this     vehicles.  $50,000,000  shall  be  available  only  ment,  testing,  and  evaluaUon  on  a  Survlv- 

Act   may   be   dted   as   the   "Department  of     tor  the  purpose  of  providing  a  second  source  j^^le    Optical    Forward    Acquisition    System 

-^  -'  •"«»«»•■  jQ,  tijg   nianufacture   and  assembly  of  the  — " 

Fighting  Vehicle  System.  No  business  entity 
In  which  the  prime  contractor  for  the  Fight- 
ing Vehicle  System  has  an  ownership  Interest 
shall  be  eligible  as  a  second  source  contrac- 


Defenae  Authorization  Act  cf  1082" 
TITL8  I— PBOCUREMKNT 

AOTHOalZATlON   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorteed  to 


be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1082  for  the     ^^^  j^,  g^^jj  gygtem. 

use  (rf  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 

for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 

vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes. 

and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 

amounts  as  foUows: 

Aircraft 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $1,836,700,000: 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $9,331.- 
700,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $16,070,798,000. 
Missiles 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army.  $2,469,100,000: 
for  the  Navy.  $2,555,000,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $223,024,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $4.- 
731.746.000. 

Naval  vessels 

For  naval  vessels:   for  the  Navy  $10,118,- 

600.000. 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$3,537,300,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $281,- 
730,000. 

Torpedoes 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment: for  the  Navy.  $516,600,000. 
Other  weapons 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $666,- 
400,000:  for  the  Navy.  $200,200,000:  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  $136,344,000;  for  the  Air  Force. 
$3,047,000. 

Army  National  Ouard  Equipment 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles  and  other 
weapons:  for  the  Army  National  Guard.  $50.- 
000,000.  which  amount  shaU  be  In  addition 
to  any  other  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  thla  or  any  other  Act. 

COMPANTION  TRAINIB  AUCaAIT  PaOCTAM 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  fimds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  title  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  advanced  procurement 
related  to  the  Companion  Trainer  Aircraft 
program  until  a  contractor  has  been  selected 
by  the  Air  Force  for  the  construction  of  such 
aircraft  and  60  days  have  elapsed  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
has  notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  name  of  the  contractor  se- 
lected. 

SEALD-r    rtTMDS 

Sec.  103.  Of  the  funds  made  available  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1381  for  the  procurement  of 
seallf  t  vessels,  the  sum  of  $53,000,000  shall  be 
available  and  expended  for  advance  procure- 
ment Items  for  the  Maritime  Preposltlonlng 
Ship  (TAKX).  None  of  tbe  fimds  made 
available  during  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  pro- 
curement of  seallft  vessels  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  the  modification  of  anv  Past 
Logistics  Ship  (T-AKRX)  that  does  not  In- 
clude a  roll-on/roll-off  (RO/RO)  capability. 


XM-l     MAIN    BATTLK    TANK 

Sec.  104.  Of  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  this  title  for  the  ZM-1 
Tank,  the  sum  of  $577,200,000  may  not  be 


LIGHT    ABMOREO    VEHICLES 

Sxc.  106.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  title  for  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  the  sum  of  $36,200,030  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  procurement  of  Light 
Armored  Vehicles  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  responsible 
for  management  and  direction  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  procurement  of  oucb  vehicles. 

AITTHORIZATION    OF    APPaOPRIATIONS    FOB    CON- 

TaiBirnoN  to  aikborne  warning  and  con- 
trol  STSTEM    (AW ACS)    FOR   NATO 

Sec.  107.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  this  title  for  aircraft  for  the 
Air  Force,  the  sum  of  $358,200,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  contribution  by  tbe 
United  States  as  Its  share  of  the  cost  for 
such  fiscal  year  of  acquisition  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS). 

CERTAIN  AUTHORITT  PROVIDED  SECRETART  OF 
DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NATO  AIR- 
BORNE WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
(AWACS)     PROGRAM 

Sec.  108.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1982.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  carrying  out  the 
Multilateral  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
Between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  Ministers  of  Defense  on  the 
NATO  E-3A  Cooperative  Programme,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  December  6, 
1078.  may — 

(1)  waive  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  following  functions  performed  by  per- 
sonnel other  than  personnel  employed  In 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Control  System  (AWACS)  program 
office: 

(A)  au(Utlng: 

(B)  quality  assurance: 

(C)  codification; 
<D)  Inspection; 

(E)  contract  administration; 

(F)  acceptance  testln?: 
(O)   certification  services;  and 
(H)    planning,  programing,  and  manage- 
ment services; 

(2)  waive  any  surcharge  for  administra- 
tive services  otherwise  chargeable:  and 

(3)  In  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A 
Cooperative  Programme  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
assume  contingent  liability  for — 

(A)  program  losses  resulting  from  the 
gross  negligence  of  any  contracting  officer 
of  the  United  States; 

(B)  identifiable  taxes,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges  levied  within  the  United 
States  on  the  program:   and 

(C)  the  United  States  share  of  the  un- 
funded termination  liability. 

(b)  Authority  under  this  section  to  enter 
Into  contracts  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 

TTFLE  IT — RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 


(SOFAS).  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
organize  and  carry  out  such  program  in  a 
manner  that  will  afford,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  the  option  of  deploying  an 
operational  system  by  the  end  of  1985.  The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  program  m 
such  manner  as  will  ensure  that  maximum 
mutual  advantage.  In  both  technology  and 
cost,  win  be  realized  between  the  program 
for  the  Survlvable  Optical  Forward  Acquisi- 
tion Sj-stem  (SOFAS)  and  the  Overlay  por- 
tion of  the  Army's  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
program. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  such  suldltlonal  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  increases  in  salary,  pay.  re- 
tirement, and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  compensation 
Is  provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  this  title. 

(d)  In  addition  to  tbe  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  for  the 
Air  Force,  there  is  authorized  to  be  credited 
to  the  Air  Force  account  for  research  and 
development,  to  the  extent  provided  for  In 
appropriation  Acts,  tbe  sum  of  $60,000,000 
realized  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  from  the  sale  of  certain  aircraft  to 
the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Any  such  funds 
so  credited  shall  remain  available  for  obli- 
gation by  the  Air  Force  until  September 
30,  1983. 

STANDOFP  TARCrr  AC^UISITIUN  STSTSM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  (Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  not  later  than  De- 
cember 16.  1981.  containing  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  reasonable  alternatives  to  the 
Standoff  Target  Acquisition  System. 

(b)  Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  tbe 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
title  may  be  used  to  conduct  any  reaearcb, 
development,  testing,  or  evaluation  of  the 
Standoff  Target  Acquisition  System  untU 
after  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  has 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (a). 

UCBTWCICBT  ARMORED  VEHICLES 

Sec.  203.  The  Congress  finds  that,  because 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  lightweight 
armored  vehicles.  It  would  be  to  the  beat 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  fuU 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  auch 
vehicles  to  one  mlUtary  department.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU 
assume,  at  the  earUest  practicable  date  as 
determined  by  him.  full  responsibility  of  the 
program  for  the  development  of  lightweight 
armored  vehicles  for  use  by  the  ground  com- 
bat forces  of  the  United  States. 

LIGHT  AXRCRAFT  CARRIER  ECSICN 

Sec  204.  Of  the  amotmt  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  thla  tttle  for  tbe  Navy,  not 
more  than  $55,100,000  is  authorized  for  Ship 
Development  (Engineering).  However,  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
m  this  title  for  the  Navy  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  Ship  Development   (Engl- 


obligated  or  expended  untU  the  Secretary  of     to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  forneerlng)    untU  the  Secretary  or  me  zi»»j 
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tubmlU  to  tba  OominlttMB  on  AmMd  Bcrv- 
lOM  and  AppnvrUtlona  of  th*  8«n*t*  and 
tta*  BouN  at  BepraaentatlTM  a  wrtttan  n- 
port  rt— CTlMng  tba  Navy's  moat  faaalbla  ship 
ilMlgna  for  a  Ugbt  aircraft  earrlar,  and  moat 
raallatlo  eonstruotlaa  profram  for  such  air- 
craft oairlar.  In  ■uffldant  datall  to  permit 
tba  autborlaattaii  of  funds  in  fiscal  yaar 
IMS  for  tba  develc^tmant  and  construction 
of  su:Jt  a  earrlar  should  the  Congress  elect  to 
autborlaa  funds  for  sucb  purpose. 


a06.  Of  tba  funds  authorlaad  to  be 
an>roprlatad  for  tba  Navy  in  tbU  ttUa.  not 
mora  than  M0.963M0  Is  authorlaad  for 
Ships.  Buhmartnaa.  and  Boats  Technology. 
However,  none  of  the  funds  authorlaed  to  be 
approprtatad  In  this  UUa  may  ha  obligated 
or  expended  ttx  Shlpe.  Submarines,  and 
Boata  Tachntdogy  untu  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy  subcnlta  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Servlcaa  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
BapraaanUtlvea  the  written  report  concern- 
ing eUstlng  dlaaal-alactrlc  submarine  de- 
•  signs  which  was  requested  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  In  Senate 
Beport  Number  M-836. 

MX  MniaiiiS  AND  BASuro  mods 

Sac.  aos.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorlaed 

to   ba  appropriated   by  this  UUa  may   be 

obligated  of  expended  for  the  fullacale  en- 

glnaarlng   development   of   an    operational 

basing  mode  for  the  UX  missile  until 

(1)  tba  Preaident  bas  submitted  a  \vrltten 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  his  deci- 
sions on  the  MX  missile  and  basing  develop- 
ment, procurement,  and  construction  pro- 
gram which  speclflcaUy  describes  the  pro- 
posed basing  mode  for  sucb  missile; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  in  writing  (A)  justUylng  the  decisions 
of  the  President  referred  to  in  clause  (1), 
and  (B)  a  comparison  and  evaluation  of 
altemaUve  programs  to  the  program  decided 
upon  by  the  President;  and 

(3)  sixty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Presidents  report  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress  and  during  which 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  not  agreed  to  resolutions  of  their  re- 
spective Houses  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
President's  decision. 

(b)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section,  the 
term  "rMoluUon"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
rtther  House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  Is  as  follows 

-That  the does  not  favor  the  decisions 

Of  the  President  regarding  the  basing  mode 
for  the  MX  mlssUe  submitted  to  the  Congress 
?°.  — rn-"-  "»•  *»*  blank  space  therein 
being  fUied  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 

2!!"**-^^  ""•  ••«'°<*  "*^  ■!>*<=«  thereto 
being  nued  with  the  dste  on  which  the  re- 
port of  the  President  described  In  subsection 
(a)(1)  was  received  by  the  Congress 

(e)A  resolution  in  the  Senlte  shau  be 
!S  !U**l***  ***•  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate.  A  resolution  In  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 

SSSeSu^r^  ^"^  ''  "*'  ^"^  «>' 
«i?L  "  ^*'*  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
^J^^ma^'^T^  *^  ""^  reported  it  at 
^?,r«^  •^calendar  days  after  lu  In- 

M^^  the  committee  from  further  con- 
Bderatlon  of  the  resolution  or  to  dlscharee 
S^^TJS^.'^'"  '^*'«'  conslderatloHf 
"  t^e^LSS^'"  ^"""^  "^  "^^  ^'^^ 
(e)   A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 

S^  U  hS^!r"Hn?,"*'  '•^'>«  tle^rS! 
ucm.  u  highly  prlvueged  (except  that  It  may 

StJ?  a^So.^  .'**•  comiittee  h«"«! 

to  ba  -i^^aq^r.^^eT'sr fSr 


ing  and  thoae  oppoalng  the  reaolutlon.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order, 
and  It  Is  not  in  ordsr  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  screed  to 
or  d-sagreed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
other  resolution. 

(g)  When  the  committee  hss  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution.  It  Is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  oeen  disagreed  to) 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privi- 
leged and  Is  not  debatable.  The  motion  Is  not 
suoject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion  to 
postpone,  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In  order. 

(h)(1)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shau  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit, 
the  resolution  Is  not  In  order.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  Is  not  In  order. 

(2)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure  relating  to 
a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(1)  Whenever  the  President  transmits 
copies  of  the  report  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  ( 1 )  to  the  Congress,  a  copy  of  such  report 
shall  be  delivered  to  each  House  of  Congress 
on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  If  the 
House  Is  not  In  session  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  Is  not  In  session. 

(J)  Subsections  (c)  through  (I)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
resi)ectlvely.  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  that  House 
In  the  case  of  resolutions  described  In  sub- 
section (b),  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedures  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

SFACED-SASED   LASZS    WEAPONS 

Sxc.  207.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
shall  establish  a  Program  Management  Office 
for  alr-bome  and  space-based  laser  weapons 
programs.  Such  office  shall  conduct  a  detailed 
systems  definition  of  the  space-based  Iswer 
weapons  program  which  shall  Include  costs, 
schedule,  and  identification  of  risks.  Upon 
completion  of  the  systems  definition  study, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  containing 
the  results  of  such  study. 

TITLE     m— OPERATION     AND     MAINTE- 
NANCE 

AUTROBIZA-nOIf   OF   APFSOntlATIONS 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  the  Coast  Ouard)  and 
for  other  activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense,  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance purposes,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 
amounu  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army  (Including  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard) ,  $17.- 
474,300.000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
(Including  the  Navy  Reserve  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve) ,  $21,917,749,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force  (including  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard), 
119,256.420,000. 

(4)  For  the  defense  agencies  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense,  H,883,- 
851,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a),  there 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
jrear  1982  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  (1)  for  Increases  In  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  and  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  whose  compensation 
Is  provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  title,  and  (2)  for  un- 
budgeted  Increases  In  fuel  costs  and  for  in- 
creases as  the  result  of  inflation  In  the  coat 
of  activities  authorised  by  this  title. 
TITLE  IV— ACTIVE  FORCES 

AirrHOBXEATION  OF  KND  STBXlf  GTHS 

SBC.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30,  1982.  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Army,  785.800. 

(2)  The  Navy.  664.300. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  8192,100. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  682,400. 

UMTTATION  ON  NTrlCBn  OF  NON-HICH  SCHOOL 
GSADUATZS  WITH  NO  PBIOB  ICILrTAKT  SEKVICB 
THAT  MAT  BE  ENLISTED  OB  nfDOCTED  INTO 
THE   ABMEO  FOBCE8  DUBING  FISCAL  TEAS    ISSS 

Sec.  402.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law  96-342;  10  U.S.C.  630  note)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1980"  and  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1981"  and  "September  30,  1983". 
respectively. 

TITLE  V— RESERVE  FORCES 

ATTTHOBIZATION  OF  AVXBACE  STBENCTHS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to  at- 
tain average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  393,800. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  235,300. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  87,600. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  37,600. 

(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  98,600. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  62.800. 

(7)  T^e  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  11,700. 

(b)  Within  the  average  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized, 
as  of  September  30,  1982,  the  following  num- 
ber of  reserve  component  members  to  be 
serving  on  full-time  active  duty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing,  administering,  recruiting, 
Instructing,  or  training  the  reserve 
components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States,  11.439. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserr-e.  8.2»»5. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  208. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  447. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  3.313. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  701. 

(c)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 


training)  at  any  time  dtirlng  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (3)  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  In  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  thtm  for  train- 
ing or  for  imsatlsfactory  participation  In 
training)  wltbout  their  consent  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such  units 
or  such  individual  members  are  released 
from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal  year,  the 
average  strength  prescribed  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  Increased 
by  the  total  authorized  strength  of  such 
tmlts  and  by  the  total  number  of  such  Indi- 
vidual members. 

(d)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  In  the 
national  interest,  the  authorizations  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  may  be  Increased 
by  not  more  than  6  percent. 

INCBEASE   IN    NOMBEBS   OF  CntTAHf   FEBSONNEL 

ON  ACTIVE  Dtrrr  im  strppotT  or  the  kesebvb 

COMPONENT* 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Effective  only  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1981,  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  the  table  in  section  517(b) 
of  title  10,  Utalted  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  In  grades 
E-8  and  E-9  Who  may  be  on  active  duty  In 
support  of  the  reserve  components,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Grade 

Anny 

Nsvy 

AirFoRS 

MariM 
Corpi 

E-9 

E-« 

222 
908 

146 
319 

76 
307 

4 

12". 

(b)  Effective  only  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1961.  and  ending  September  30, 
1982,  section  S24(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  number  of  reserve  offi- 
cers in  certain  grades  which  may  be  on  active 
duty  in  support  of  the  reserve  components,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colium  of  figures 
under  the  heading  "Army"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Army 


1.105 
SSI 
171". 


and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  column  of  figures 
under  the  heading  "Air  Force"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Air 
FofCC 


I  194 

147". 

TITLE  VI— CIVILIAN  FEBSONNEL 

AXrrHOBBATION   OF  END  anKHCTHS 

Sac.  601.  (a)(1)  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  authorized  a  strength  In  civilian  per- 
sonnel, as  of  September  30,  1982,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  381,200. 

(B)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  includ- 
ing the  Marine  Corps.  313,600. 

(C)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
340,000. 

(D)  Activities  and  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments).  81.400. 

(2)  (A)  Of  the  31,300  Increase  in  civilian 
personnel  for  the  Army  authorized  by  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
use  not  less  than  16,800  civilian  personnel  to 
relieve  military  personnel  for  the  perform- 
ance of  other  duties.  Not  more  than  6.000  of 
Buch  16.800  personnel  may  be  indirect  hires. 


(B)  Tba  Secretary  of  the  Anny  8baU  sub- 
rolt  a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Bapresentatlves  not  later  than  September 
ao.  1B81.  specifying  how  the  16,800  increase  in 
clylllan  personnel  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  to  be  utilized.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  Indicate  In  such  report  (i)  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  Increase  In  civilian  per- 
sonnel will  be  used  to  fill  positions  currently 
occupied  by  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
(11)  the  number  of  such  noncommissioned 
officers  who  will  be  returned  to  combat  units 
by  virtue  of  such  increase  In  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civilian 
peiaonnel,  there  shall  be  included  all  direct- 
hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense  (other 
than  those  performed  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency)  whether  employed  on  a  full- 
time,  part-time,  or  intermittent  bas's.  but  ex- 
cluding special  employment  categories  for 
students  and  disadvantaged  youth  such  as 
the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the  temporary 
summer  aid  program  and  the  Federal  Junior 
fellowship  program  and  personnel  partici- 
pating In  the  worker-trainee  opportunity 
program.  Personnel  employed  under  a  part- 
time  career  employment  program  estab'lshed 
under  section  3403  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3404  of  that  title.  Whenever  a  function, 
power,  duty,  or  activity  is  transferred  or  as- 
signed to  a  department  or  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  a  department  or 
agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
or  from  another  department  or  agency  with- 
in the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civilian 
personnel  end  strength  authorized  for  such 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect any  increases  or  decreases  In  civilian 
personnel  required  as  a  result  of  such  trans- 
fer or  assignment. 

(c)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest  or  If  any  conversion  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  type  functions  from 
performance  by  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  performance  by  private  contractors 
which  was  anticipated  to  be  made  during 
fiscal  year  1982  In  the  Budget  of  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  for  such  fiscal  year  is  not 
determined  to  be  appropriate  for  such  con- 
version under  established  administrative  cri- 
teria, the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  author- 
ize the  employment  of  civilian  personnel  in 
excess  of  the  number  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a),  but  such  additional  number 
may  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  civilian  personnel  authorized  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  by  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Congress  of  any  authorisation  to  Increase 
civilian  personnel  strength  under  this 
subsection. 

EXEMPTION  FBOM  CEHTAIN  BEPOBTINC  BEQtJlSE- 
MENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  CONV^tSlON  OF 
PEBFOBMANCE  OF  COMMEBCIAL  AND  INDDS- 
TBIAL  TTPE  FUNCTIONS  FBOM  DEPABTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  PEBSONNEL  TO  PBTVATE  CONTBACTOBS 

Sec  602.  Section  502  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (Public  Law 
96-342;  10  U.S.C.  2304  note)  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection   (a>  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "that  on  October  1, 
1980,  Is  being  performed  by"  In  the  material 
preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "that,  on  October  1,  1980.  is  being 
performed  by  flfty  or  more";  and 

(B)  by  strikln"  out  "if  more  than  50  em- 
ployees are  involved,"  in  paragraph  (2)(D) 

(1): 

(2)  by  adtJln<j  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  no  case  may  any  commercial  or 
Industrial  type  function  being  performed  by 


Department  of  Defense  personnel  be  modi- 
fled,  reorganized,  divided,  or  in  any  way 
changed  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  from 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  the 
conversion  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  func- 
tion to  performance  by  a  private  contrac- 
tor."; end 

(3) by  redesignating  sutMectlon  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e) . 

TITLE  Vn— MHJTARY  TBAININO 

STUDEarr  loads 

AUTHOBIZATION     OF    TBAINING     STUDESn     LOADS 

Sac.  701.  (a)  For  fiscal  ye«r  1083,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  aa 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  57,996. 

(3)  The  Navy,  65,133. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  18,311. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  46,389. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  7,467. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  8,456. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  1.041. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  2,836. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,804. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  1.406. 

(b)  In  fSdltlon  to  the  nuimber  of  average 
military  training  student  loads  authorized 
In  subsection  (a),  the  following  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  a  mili- 
tary training  student  load  to  ht  utilized 
solely  for  one  station  unit  training  of  not 
less  than  the  following: 

(1)  The  Army,  17,732. 

(2)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  tbe 
United  States,  7,070. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  2,374. 

(c)  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents aut*<orlzed  In  subjection  (a)  for 
fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  adjusted  consistent 
with  the  manoower  strengths  authorised 
in  titles  rv,  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act.  Such 
adjustments  shall  be  apportioned  among  tbe 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Oorpe.  and  the 
Air  Ftorce  and  the  reserve  components  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe. 

TITLE   Vm — ^ATTACK-RELATED    CIVIL 


AOTBOBIZATIOIf    OF    APPBOPBIATIOWB 

Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  ol  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  (50  V&.C.  App.  22M- 
2297)   the  sum  of  8126,842.000. 

INCBEASE  IN  AMOtTNT  THAT  MAT  BE  COK- 
TBIBOTEO  TO  STATES  FOB  PEBSONNEL  AHD 
ADMOnsntATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sue.  802.  The  third  sentence  o<  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  I960  (50 
VS.C.  JM)p.  2260)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$40,000,000"  in  the  second  proviso  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000". 
TmSB  IX— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

LONG    BANGE    COMBAT    AttCBAFT 

Sec.  901.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  or  procurement  of  a  long 
range  combat  aircraft  until — 

( 1 )  the  President  has  submitted  a  written 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  his  deci- 
sion on  a  specific  program  for  the  develop- 
ment or  procurement  or  development  and 
procurement  of  a  long  range  combat  air- 
craft; 

(2)  the  secretary  of  Defense  has  subnUtted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Hotise  cf  Representatives  a 
report  In  writing  (A)  justifying  the  decision 
the  President  referred  to  in  clause  (1).  and 
(B)  a  comparison  and  evaluation  of  alterna- 
tive oroerams  to  the  program  decided  upon 
by  tbe  President:  and 
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(S)  dzty  <U7S  hare  elkpaed  after  the  (Uy 
on  which  Um  Pnaldent's  report  baa  been  re- 
eelved  by  the  Oongraas  and  during  which 
the  Suukte  and  the  Houae  of  Bepresentatlves 
bAve  not  atreed  to  resolutions  of  their  re* 
mMcrtlT*  Iloueee  ezpreaalng  dlaapproval  of 
the  Prealdent's  decision. 

(b)  For  the  purpoaes  of  this  sacUon,  the 
tenn  "resolution"  means  only  a  reaolutloa  of 
elttier  Houss  of  Cktngreas,  the  matter  after 
the  reeolTlng  clause  of  which  is  as  foUowa: 
""That  the  does  not  favor  the  de- 
cision of  the  President  regarding  a  long  range 
combat  aircraft  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  ",  the  flrat  blank  apace 
therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolTlng  House  and  the  second  blank  space 
therein  being  filled  with  tbe  date  on  which 
the  report  of  the  President  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1)  was  received  by  the  Congress. 

(c)  A  resolution  In  the  Senate  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate.  A  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  referred  has  not  reported  It  at 
the  end  of  seven  calendar  days  after  its  In- 
troduction, it  is  In  order  to  move  either  to 
discharge  the  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  or  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  resolution  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee. 

(c)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
Oon.  Is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour, 
to  be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  it  is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  be  made  with  reqtect  to  any 
other  resolution. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consldera- 
Uon  of,  a  resolution.  It  Is  at  any  time  there- 
after In  order  (even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  U  not  debatable.  The  motion  Is 
not  subject  to  amendment,  or  to  a  motion 
to  poetpMie.  or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  other  business.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
■creed  to  or  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 
order. 

(h)(1)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  U  not  de- 
^able.  An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  re- 
commit, the  resolution  is  not  In  order.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to  is  not 
In  order. 

(2)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the 
consideration  of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(3)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Represent- 
•*!'•••  ••  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
reUting  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

(1)  Whenever  the  President  transmits  cop- 
ies of  the  reoort  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)(1)    to   the   Congress,   a  copy   of   such 


report  shall  be  deUvered  to  each  Bouse  of 
Congress  on  the  same  day  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives if  the  House  is  not  in  session  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  If  the  Senate 
is  not  In  session. 

(J)  Subsections  (c)  through  (1)  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  ^ouae. 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  in  sub- 
section (b),  and  they  supersede  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent 
therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change 
the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  proce- 
dures of  that  House)  at  any  time,  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

BKPOBT   ON  ALUXD   CONTaXBUTIONS   TO  THZ 
COMMON    OEFCNSS 

Sec.  902.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  growth, 
relative  to  the  United  States,  In  the  economic 
strength  of  Japan,  Canada,  and  Western 
European  countries  which  has  occurred  since 
the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on 
April  4,  1949,  and  the  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  on  January  19,  1930,  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that — 

(1)  the  burdens  of  mutual  defense  now 
assumed  by  tbe  countries  allied  with  the 
United  States  under  those  agreements  are 
not  commensurate  with  their  economic  re- 
sources: and 

(3)  the  continued  imwllllngness  of  those 
countries  to  Increase  their  contributions  to 
the  common  defense  to  more  appropriate 
levels  would  endanger  the  vitality,  effective- 
ness, and  coheslveness  of  the  alliances  be- 
tween those  countries  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  seek  from  each  signa- 
tory country  (other  than  the  United  States) 
of  the  two  treaties  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  acceptance  of  international  security  re- 
sponsibilities and  agreement  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  common  defense  which  are 
commensurate  with  the  economic  resources 
of  such  country,  including,  when  appropriate, 
an  increase  in  host  nation  support. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1, 
1982,  a  report  providing — 

(1)  a  comparison  of  the  fair  and  equitable 
shares  of  the  mutual  defense  burdens  of 
these  alliances  that  should  be  borne  by  the 
United  States,  by  other  member  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO) ,  and  by  Japan,  based  upon  economic 
strength  and  other  relevant  factors,  and  the 
actual  defense  efforts  of  each  nation  together 
with  an  explanation  of  disparities  that  cur- 
rently exist; 

(3)  a  descrlpUon  of  efforts  by  the  United 
States  and  of  other  efforts  to  eliminate  exist- 
ing disparities: 

(3)  estimates  of  the  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  In  fiscal  year  1982  projected  for  each 
NATO  member  nation  compared  to  the  an- 
nual real  growth  goal  in  the  range  of  3 
percent  set  In  May  1978; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  defense-related 
Initiatives  undertaken  by  each  NATO  member 
nation  within  the  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  of  such  nation  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
and 

(5)  an  explanation  of  those  Instances  in 
which  the  commitments  to  real  growth  in 
defense  spending  and  to  the  Long-Term  De- 
fense Program  have  not  been  realized  and  a 
<lescription  of  efforts  being  made  by  the 
United  States  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  these 
Important  NATO  commitments. 


■■QtTxmcsirT  or  untvu.  AUTHoaoanoN  or 
APPmoraxATioira  roa  paocuaxMxirr  or  am- 

MTTNinOM   AMD  ro*   OTBBI  PmOCDBXMSNT 

SBC.  903.  (a)  Section  138(a)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  annual  au- 
thorisation of  appropriations.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (8);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(8)  procurement  of  ammunition  for  the 
Army;  or 

"(9)  procurement  of  any  items  In  the 
'other  procurement'  account  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  any  Items  In  the  'procure- 
ment, Marine  Corps'  account,  and  any  items 
In  the  'procurement.  Defense  Agencies'  ac- 
count; ". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1982. 

asPBAL  or  pmorrr  LiMTrATioirs  on  coNraAcrs 
roa  AXKcaArr  and  naval  vxssxLa 

SBC.  904.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  miscellaneous 
procurement,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 2382. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the   item  relating  to  section  2382. 

(b)(1)  Chapter  633  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  strliang  out  section  7300. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  7300. 

INCBEASINC  raOM  tS,000,000  TO  $80,000,000  TBB 
CANCELLATION  CBILINC  ON  MULTITEAB  PBO- 
CTTBBMZNT  CONTBACTS;  BEFOBT  BY  THE  SBC- 
BBTABT    or    DBTENSB 

Sbc.  905.  (a)  Section  810  of  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization 
Act,  1976  (Public  Law  04-106;  80  SUt.  639), 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds  under  a 
multiyear  procurement  contract,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "85,000,000"  and  Inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "»50,000,000". 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  spec- 
ify in  the  Department  of  Defense  request  for 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  each  fis- 
cal year  those  weapons  programs  which  in 
his  Judgment  should,  for  sound  management 
reasons.  t>e  procured  under  multiyear  con- 
tracts, except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
required  to  include  In  any  such  report  any 
weapons  programs  If  the  contract  cancella- 
tion ceiling  would  be  leas  than  860,000.000. 

(2)  Before  making  a  determination  that 
any  weapons  program  to  be  procured  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  any  item  to  be 
procured  in  connection  with  any  such  pro- 
gram. Is  suitable  for  multiyear  contracting, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider, 
among  other  things — 

(A)  whether  the  use  of  multiyear  contracts 
will  yield  substantia]  cost  avoidance  or  other 
benefits  when  compared  with  conventional 
annual  contracting  methods; 

(B)  whether  the  minimum  need  for  the 
items  purchased  for  such  programs  Is  ex- 
pected to  remain  substantially  unchanged 
during  the  contemplated  oontriact  period  In 
terms  of  production  rate,  procurement  rate, 
a^rt  total  ouanM»les: 

(C)  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  the  programs  are  likely  to  be 
funded  at  or  near  the  required  level  for  the 
entire  contract  period; 

(D)  whether  there  Is  a  stable  deslen  for 
the  Item  or  items  to  be  procured  and  wheth- 
er the  te-hnical  risks  associated  with  the 
it«m  or  items  are  excessive; 

(E>  whether  there  is  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  the  cost  estimates  for  both  con- 
tract costs  and  anticipated  costs  avold&nce 
are  realistic;  and 

(F)  whether  the  furnishing  of  Items  to  be 
procured  under  the  contract  would  require 


(1)  a  substabtlal  InTettmant  In  pUat  or 
equipment  by  the  contractor,  (U)  an  expo- 
sure to  s\ibBt*ntlal  contingent  UabUltles.  or 
(ill)  a  substantial  flnancUl  InTeatment  to 
assemble,  train,  and  provlda  trmnaportatloB 
for  a  specialized  labor  force. 

pBOHIBmON    ON    OBB    OT    rUltlM    TO    BXLIXVB 
ECONOMIC  DISLOCATXOira 

SEC.  908.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  UUa  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  procurement. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbere<tf  tbe 
following  new  section: 

"I  3391.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  relieve 
economic  dislocations 

"(a)  In  order  to  help  avoid  tbe  uneco- 
nomic use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds 
to  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serrioea, 
the  Congress  finds  that  It  la  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  such  funds  for  certain 
purposes. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be 
used  to  pay,  in  connection  with  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
a  price  differential  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing economic  dislocations.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"3391.  Prohibition  on  use  of  funds  to  relieve 
economic  dislocations.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1981. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  contract  (other 
than  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  fuel) 
entered  toto  by  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
during  fiscal  year  1982  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines — 

(1)  that  such  contract  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  bids  will  be  received  from  a  suflScient 
number  of  responsible  bidders  so  that  the 
award  of  such  contract  will  be  made  at  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  United  States; 

(3)  that  the  price  differential  to  be  paid 
imder  such  contract  will  not  exceed  5  per 
centum:  and 

(4)  the  value  of  such  contract,  when 
added  to  the  cumulative  value  of  all  other 
contracts  awarded  under  the  exception  made 
by  this  paragraph,  will  not  exceed  t3,400,- 
000,000. 

(c)  Not  later  than  April  15,  1982,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  Im- 
plementation and  results  of  the  test  pro- 
gram authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  together  with  an  assessment  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  this  test  program. 

PBOCUBEMENT   Or   AUTOMATIC   DATA   rBOCESSINC 
EQUirKZMT 

Sec.  907.  (a)  Chapter  137  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  procurement  gen- 
erally, is  amended  by  addtog  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 
"%  2315.  Laws  Inapplicable  to  the  acquisition 
of     automatic     data     processing 
equipment  to  be  used  for  certato 
purposes 

"No  provision  of  law,  other  than  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  chapter  141  of 
this  title,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  procure- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  of  any 
automatic  data  procssTlng  equipment  or 
services  if  the  function,  opera-'lon,  or  use  of 
such  automatic  data  processing  equipment 
or  services — 

"(1)  involves  intelligence  activities; 
"(2)  tovolves  cryptologlc  activities  related 
to  national  security; 

"(3)  Involves  the  command  and  control  of 
military  forces; 


"(4)  Involves  equipment  which  Is  an  to- 
tegral  part  of  a  weapon  or  weapons  system; 
or 

"(5)  Is  critical  to  the  direct  fulfillment  of 
military  or  totelllgence  missions,  except  that 
the  exclusion  pro.lded  for  to  this  clause  (5) 
shall  not  Include  procurement  of  any  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment  or  services 
If  such  equipment  or  services  are  to  be  used 
for  routtoe  administrative  and  business  ap- 
plications, such  as  payroll,  finance,  logistics, 
or  personnel  management.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begtontog 
of  chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new 
Item: 

"2316  Laws  Inapplicable  to  the  acquisition  of 
automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  certato  pur- 
poses.". 

BBOUIBEMXNTS  BELATING  TO  THE   AWABDIMC  Or 
BOLE-SOtTBCE    CONTBArTS 

Sec.  908.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  award  a  sole -source  contract  for 
more  than  8100,000  to  any  contractor 
unless — 

(1)  such  department  has  first  published  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Dally  a  notice  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  Intends  to  award 
such  contract  and  tocludes  to  such  notice  all 
toformatlon  pertaining  to  such  contract  that 
would  be  required  to  be  published  If  such 
contract  were  to  be  awarded  under  a  com- 
petitive bid  procedure: 

(2)  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days  has 
expired  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
such  notice,  during  which  contractors  have 
been  tovlted.  and  given  an  opportunity,  to 
bid  on  such  contract; 

(3)  such  department  has  considered  all 
bids  received  on  such  contract  and  deter- 
mined that  the  contract  should  be  awarded 
to  the  sole-source  contractor  as  originally 
proposed:  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  author- 
ized designees  has  approved  the  award  of 
such  contract  on  a  sole-source  contract  basis. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
authorized  designees  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  to  the  case  of  any 
contract  if  he  determtoes  such  action  is  nec- 
essary because  of  national  security  reasons. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  ^>ply  to  the  case  of — 

(A)  classified  procurements  If  the  synopsis 
cannot  reasonably  be  worded  to  preclude  dis- 
closure of  classified  information; 

(B)  procurement  of  utility  services; 

(C)  procurement  of  commercial  transpor- 
tation services  furnished  by  regulated  com- 
mon carriers; 

(D)  procurement  of  perishable  subsistence 
and  of  services  related  thereto  whenever  it  is 
determined  that  it  Is  Impracticable  for  deliv- 
ery or  performance  to  be  extended  by  the 
period  required  for  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(B)  procurements  when  only  foreign 
sotuces  are  to  be  solicited; 

(F)  procurement  of  personal  or  profes- 
sional services.  In  an  amount  less  than  $500,- 
000,  to  the  extent  that  a  determination  is 
made  that  only  one  source  can  provide  the 
desired  service; 

(0)  procurement  of  construction  services 
If  a  contractor  or  group  of  contractors  is 
already  at  work  on  the  site,  and  It  would  not 
oe  practicable  to  allow  another  contractor  or 
additional  contractors  to  work  on  the  same 
site; 

(H)  procurements  to  be  made  by  an  order 
placed  under  an  existing  contract,  but  only 
If  the  exlsttog  contract  was  awarded  after 
a  notice  published  to  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally  to  accordance  with  subsection 
{•)■ 

(1)  procurements   to   be  made  from  or 


ttirougb  another  Oovemment  department  or 
agency,  including  procurements  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  using  the  au- 
thority of  section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  or  a  mandatory  source  of  supply; 

(J)  facilities  contracts  when  the  perform- 
ance required  practicably  can  be  obtained 
only  from  <me  source: 

(K)  procurements  as  to  which  competition 
is  precluded  because  of  the  existence  of  pat- 
ent rights,  copyrl^ts,  or  proprietary  Infor- 
mation; 

(L)  procurements  from  nonprofit  educa- 
tional Institutions: 

(M)  procurements  that  are  of  such  urg- 
ency that  the  Oovemment  would  be  serious- 
ly tojured  by  the  delay  tovolved  to  permlt- 
ttog  the  date  set  for  award  to  be  exunded 
by  tto»  period  required  for  compliance  with 
subsection  (a); 

(N)  procurements  as  to  which  bids  have 
been  solicited  and  no  responsive  bid  has 
been  received  from  a  responsible  bidder; 
and 

(0)  procurements  reimbursed  by  a  foreign 
country  that  requires  the  product  to  be  ob- 
tained from  a  particular  source. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  tbe  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves  each  year  not  later  than 
November  1  regarding  the  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  sole-source  contracts 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Include  to  each  such  report — 

(1)  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  total 
dollsf  amount  of  sole-source  contracts  of 
more  than  $100,000  awarded  during  each 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  number 
and  total  dollar  amount  of  such  contracts 
awarded  during  the  correq>ondlng  quarters 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  total  number  and 
total  dollar  amount  of  all  procurement  con- 
tracts of  more  than  $100,000  awarded  during 
each  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  total 
nvunber  and  total  dollar  amoimt  of  all  such 
procurement  contracts  awarded  during  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year:  and 

(3)  tbe  number  of  sole-source  contracts 
awarded  during  the  fiscal  year  with  re^>ect 
to  which  the  Secretary  exercised  a  waiver 
tmder  subsection  (b)  and  tbe  total  dollar 
amount  of  such  contracts. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  the 
first  such  report  not  later  than  November  1, 
1982. 

(d)  As  used  to  this  section,  the  term  "sole- 
source  contract"  does  not  toclude  a  non- 
competlUve  contract  awarded  as  a  follow-on 
contract  for  related  supplies  or  services  if 
such  foUow-<»  or  related  contract  is  awarded 
In  connection  with  the  procurement  <rf  any 
equipment  or  service  with  respect  to  which 
there  was  a  price  or  design  competlUon 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

CONTINCENT  ONCE-A-TEAB  ADJtJSTMBKT  OT 
BETIBZS   AND   BETAINZB   PAT 

Sec.  909.  (a)  ( 1)  The  tocrease  to  the  retired 
and  retainer  pay  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  which 
but  for  this  secUon  would  be  made  effecUve 
September  1,  1981,  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  of  socUon  1401a(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  shaU  not  be 
made. 

(2)  (A)  In  ipaJrine  the  determtoatlon  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A) 
of  secUon  140la(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  made  on  January  1,  1982,  or 
wlthto  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  detcrmtoe  the 
percent  change  to  the  todex  (as  such  term 
is  defined  to  secUon  1401a(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  published  for  December 
1981  over  the  todex  published  for  Decem- 
ber 1980  (rather  than  over  ttie  todex  pub- 
listaed  for  Jime  1981). 
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(B)  Tta*  Inewtw  tn  the  ratmd  aad  r*- 
talnw  pay  of  p»«"''**'»  uul  f orxnar  mamtwn 
of  tiM  unlfonMd  httIom  to  ba  mad*  tttac- 
ttv*  llareb  1,  1882,  unitor  tb«  provMona  of 
pon^nph  (2)  (A)  of  micb  mcUoo  tbaU.  in 
Umi  of  Xb»  IBCIMIM  pnacrllMd  by  ■uch  pw»- 
gnpta.  ba  tba  paroant  cbaxiga  oomputad  un- 
dw  aubparagnipb  (A) .  adjuatad  to  tba  naar- 
aat  ona-tantb  of  l  parcant. 

(S)  TlM  Praaldant  sbaU  by  Saacutlva  Ordar 
proTlda  for  only  ona  ooat-of-Uvlng  adjuat- 
mant  in  tba  axmultlea  paid  under  the  Central 
InttfUfanoa  A«ancy  Act  of  lOM  for  Certain 
Bmployaaa  (60  U^.C.  403  note)  during  tbe 
parted  tMUlnnlng  on  September  1.  1981.  abd 
ending  on  August  31.  1083.  Sucb  adjustment 
BbaU  ba  aSaeUTa  March  1.  l»83,  and  ihaU  be 
made  In  tba  mnw  mannw  and  peroantaga  aa 
tba  adjuatmant  prorldad  for  in  paragrmptaa 
(1)  and  (3)  for  tba  ratlred  and  rtCalnar  pay 
of  mambara  and  fonnar  mambars  of  tbe  uni- 
formed aaitloaa. 

(4)  Paiagi^bB  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  ataaU  not 
take  affact  unlcaa  similar  legislation  Is  en- 
acted wbleb  proTldea  for  only  one  ooat-o<- 
llTlng  Incraaaa  In  annuities  paid  under  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  83  of  UUe  6.  United 
Stataa  Code,  during  tbe  period  beginning  on 
Saptambar  1,  1981,  and  ending  on  August  31, 
1M3. 

(b)  Section  812(b)  of  tbe  Department  of 
Dafanaa  AutborlaaUan  Act,  1981  (Public 
Law    9»-3«2:     10    U^.C.    1401a    note)     u 


I 


(1)  by  striking  out  "August  31.  1881.  but 
subject  to  paragr^>b  (3)"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "August  31. 
1882.  but  subject  to  paragraph  (2)**;  and 

(2)  by  insartlng  "and  untU"  after  "imleas" 
In  paragraph  (2). 

DiLAT  or  mrrmcmw*  oatc  roa  cnums  on  mrM- 

■KK  or  annoa-eaADK  cnmjAN  xmplotkss  or 

THs  narAai'MUf  r  or  uaruias 

Sac.  910.  Section  811(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1978  (PubUc  Law  96-79:  10  n.S.C.  131  note) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  the  nrst  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (2). 
vMrumtxmr  or  uarmai  cmuAic  pxasoinfSL 
uiMtaxuMxrt  coMsnAnrrs 

Sac.  911.  The  ciTlllan  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  abaU  be  managed  each 
flacal  year  aolely  on  the  basis  of  and  con- 
sistent with  (1)  the  workload  required  to 
carry  out  tbe  functions  and  activities  of  such 
department.  (2)  the  funds  made  available 
to  such  department  for  such  ttscal  year,  and 
(3)  the  autborlxed  end  strength  for  the 
dTlllan  personnel  of  such  department  for 
such  fiscal  year.  The  management  of  such 
personnel  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  man-year  constraint  or  UmlU- 
tlon. 


usBXurr  or  m  uoiiaii  states  iiwum  ciaTAiir 

cmctncarAitcxs  fob  tobt  actions  or  ifXM- 

aias  or  trs  matiomal  crrAan 

Sac.  912.   (a)(1)   Chap^  163  of  title  10. 

United    States    Code,    relating    to    military 

clalma.  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"12738.  Liability  of  the  United  Statea  for 

certain  tort  actions  of  members  of 

tbe  Army  National  Guard  of  the 

united  Statea  and  members  of  the 

Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Stataa 

"Tba  uaitad  States  shall  be  liable  with 
reaoect  to  claims  for  property  damaire.  ner- 
sonal  Injury,  or  death  caused  by  the  act  or 
amission  of  a  member  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  Stages  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  Statea  w»'lle  such 
member  is  performlnr  serrlee  under  section 
818.  a02.  B03.  804.  or  509  of  title  32.  or  per- 
forming serrlee  under  any  other  nror^slon  of 
law  for  which  s^ch  member  is  entitled  to.  or 
baa  waiTed.  oay  un-ier  title  37.  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  tba 


United  Stataa  would  ba  liable  in  any  other 
action  brought  against  tbe  United  Statea 
under  aectlon  1346(b)  of  title  28  and  chap- 
ter 171  of  such  UUa.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  163  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"2738.  UabUlty   of    the    United    States    for 
certain  tort  actions  of  members  of 
tbe  Army  National   Guard   of   the 
United  States  and  members  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  tbe  United 
SUtaa.". 
(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)    shall   be  applicable  to  acts  and  omis- 
sions of  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  tbe  United  States  and  members  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  Statea  that 
occur  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

KSTASl.ISHTWO     BT     LAW     TBI     POBtTION     OF    DI- 

axcroa   or  thz  DxrsNac  sscuarrr   assist- 

ANCB  AGSNCT 

Sec.  913.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"i  141.  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency :  appointment, 
powers,  and  duties 

"(a)  There  Is  a  Director  of  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  appointed  from 
civilian  or  military  life  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. 

"(b)  Tbe  Director  shall  perform  such 
duties  relating  to  security  assistance  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  being  tbe  principal  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  on  security  asnlstance  matters: 
and 

"  (2)  Buperrlslng  all  sectirity  assistance  ac- 
tivities tn  tbe  Departnient  of  Defense.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  4  of  such  title  Is  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"141.  Director  of  tbe  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency:  appointment,  pow- 
ers, and  dutiea.". 
aKQcnxxMCNT  roa  anitdal  aapoaT  on  national 

CUAEO  AND  BCaaaVK  COMPONENT  BQtTtPlCXNT 

Sec.  914.  Section  138(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annual  authorization 
of  appropriations.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after"(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  each  year,  not  later 
than  February  IS,  a  written  report  concern- 
ing the  equipment  of  the  National  Guarr* 
and  the  reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  Each  such  report  shall  Include — 

"(A)  recommendations  as  to  the  type  and 
quantity  of  each  major  item  of  equipment 
which  should  be  in  the  Inventory  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  each 
reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces: 

"(B)  the  quantity  and  average  age  of  each 
type  of  major  Item  of  equipment  which  la 
expected  to  be  physically  available  in  the  in- 
ventory of  the  Selected  Reserve,  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  of  each  reserve  component  as  of  tbe 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  covered  by  tbe 
report; 

"(C)  tbe  quantity  and  coat  of  each  type 
of  major  item  of  equipment  which  Is  expected 
to  be  procured  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  tbe 
Ready  Reserve  of  each  reserve  component 
from  commercial  sources  or  to  be  transferred 
to  each  such  Selected  Reserve  from  the 
active-duty  componenta  of  tbe  armed  forces: 
and 

"(D)  tbe  quantity  of  each  type  of  major 
Item  of  equipment  which  ia  expected  to  be 


retired,  deconunlaalonad.  tranafarrad.  or 
otbarwlsa  removed  from  tba  physical  inven- 
tory of  tba  Selected  Reaarve  of  tbe  Beady 
Baser  ve  of  each  reserve  component  and  tbe 
plana  for  replacement  of  that  equipment. 
Tbe  report  required  by  tbla  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  and  ezpreaaad  In  tbe  same  format 
and  with  the  same  level  of  detail  as  the 
information  preaented  In  tbe  annual  Five 
Tear  Defense  Program  Procurement  Annex 
prepared  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense.". 
AtrrHoaizATXoir  or  kiutabt  coonaATioN  with 
civxuAir  LAW  xNToacxMBNT  omciALa 
Sac.  91S.  (a)  Part  I  of  subUtle  A  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  i7  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHATTXa     18 ^MlLITABT     COOPXBATXON     WTTH 

CmuAjr  Law  BNroacxMXMT  OmcuLa 

"Sac. 

"371.  Use  of  Information  obtained  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forcea. 

"372.  Uta  of  armed  forcea  equipment  and 
facUiaea. 

"373.  Training  and  advlalng  civilian  law  en- 
forcement ofllclala. 

"374.  Regtilatlons. 

"i  371.  Use  of  Information  obtained  by  mem- 
bera  of  tbe  armed  forces 
"Tbe  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  provide  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment offlclals  any  information  collected  dur- 
ing the  normal  course  of  military  operatlona 
that  may  be  relevant  to  a  violation  of  any 
Federal  or  State  law. 

"f  372.  Use  of  armed  forces  equipment  and 
facllltlea 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  avail- 
able any  equipment,  base  facility,  or  research 
facility  of  the  armed  forces  to  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  civilian  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial If  the  making  of  such  equipment  or 
facility  available  for  use  by  such  official  will 
not  adversely  affect  the  military  preparednesa 
of  the  United  Stataa. 

"1 373.  Training  and  advising  civilian  law 
enforcement  offldala 
"Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  may  assign 
members  of  the  armed  forces  to  train  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  operation  of  military 
equipment  made  available  to  such  officials 
pursuant  to  section  372  and  to  provide  ex- 
pert advice  relevant  to  tbe  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  If  the  provision  of  such  training  or 
advice  will  not  adversely  affect  tbe  military 
preparedness  of  tbe  United  Statea. 
"i  374.  Regulations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  provision  of  any  assistance,  or 
the  provision  of  any  equipment  or  facility, 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  civilian  law 
enforcement  official  does  not — 

"(1)  impair  any  training  or  operation 
necessary  to  the  military  preparedness  of  tbe 
United  States;  or 

"(2)  include  or  permit  direct  participation 
by  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in  any 
search  and  seizure,  arrest,  or  other  similar 
activity  unless  participation  in  such  activity 
by  members  of  the  armed  forces  is  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  also 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  Insure  that  reimbursement  for  the  jxo- 
vislon  of  assistan''e.  Including  the  provision 
of  any  equlpmi^nt  or  facility,  under  this 
chapter  to  anv  Federal.  State,  or  local  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  o'^clal  mav  be  obtained 
whene-er  the  Se^retarv  of  Defense  deter- 
mines such  reimbxirsement  to  be  i4>pro- 
prtate". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at.  the  t>e«lnBlnR 
of  such  ti'le  and  »t  *h<i  heolnnln"  of  rmrt  I 
of  subtitle  A  of  rvLCti  title  are  am«id»d  bv 
addln"  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  17 
U>e  following  new  Item: 
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"18.  Military  oooperaUon  ^th  ClvUUn 
Law  Enforcement  Offlclals 871.". 

BESKABCH   CBAMTa 

Sac.  916.  Hie  second  sentence  of  section 
a358  of  title  10,  United  States  Oxle,  relating 
to  research  projects.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  by  grant"  after  "contract"  In  clause  (1). 

ASSISTANCX    TO     TOBKTOWK     BimUHaMMIAL 
CXLEBaATlON 

SBC.  017.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  at  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized.  In  oonnecUon  with  the  obserr- 
ance  on  October  19,  1981,  of  tbe  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  tbe  surrender  of  Ix>rd 
Comwallls  to  General  OeMge  Washington 
at  Yorktown.  Virginia,  which  date  has  been 
proclaimed  by  PubUc  Law  96-414  (94  SUt. 
1724)  as  a  National  Day  of  Observance  of 
that  historic  event — 

(1)  to  provide  loglsUcal  suK>ort  and  per- 
sonnel services  for  the  national  obaervance 
of  such  event; 

(2)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  to  offl- 
clals of  the  Yorktown  Bicentennial  Commit- 
tee as  requested  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and 

(3)  to  provide  such  other  services  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  consider 
necessary  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
consider  advisable. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  for  tbe  purpose  of 
canylng  out  subsection  (a). 

(c)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended fOT  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)  unless  such  ftmds  have  been 
specifically  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

SEK  VICE  men's  CKOTTP  LITE  INStTBANCX  AND 
VETEBANS'  CBOITP  LITE  INSXnLAMCX 

Sec.  918. (a)  Section  767  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Ckide,  relating  to  tbe  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  progrun.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "820.000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$35,000";  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "$30,000,  $26,000,  $20.- 
000."  after  "(B)  to  be  insured  In  tbe  amount 
of"; 

(2)  in  the  first  aentence  at  subsection 
(c)  — 

(A)  by  inserting  "$30,000.  $25,000.  $20.- 
000."  before  "$15,000,  $10,000.  or  $5.00";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "$35,000.  $30,000.  $25.- 
000."  before  "$20,000,  $15,000.  or  $10,000": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  any  member  who.  on  tbe 
effective  date  of  this  subsection.  Is  assigned 
to.  or  who  upon  application  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  assignment  to,  the  Retired  Reserve 
of  a  uniformed  service,  may  obtain  increased 
Insurance  coverage  under  this  subchapter 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $35,000  In  Increments 
of  $5,000,  if  the  member  (1)  is  Insured  un- 
der this  subchapter  on  such  effective  date 
or,  within  one  year  after  such  effective  date, 
reinstates  insurance  which  lapsed  before 
such  date  for  nonpayment  of  premiums,  and 
(2)  submits,  within  one  year  after  such  ef- 
fective date,  a  written  application  or  In- 
creased coverage  to  the  offlce  established 
pursuant  to  section  766(b)    of  thU  title.". 

(b)  Section  777(a)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  Veterans'  Oroiy)  Life  Insurance,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  $20.'H)0  only"  In 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  $20,000,  $35, (MM  $80- 
000.  or  $36,000  only": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$20,000"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "$36,- 
000";  and 


(8)  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  each  place 
it  appears  In  the  fourth  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$36,000". 

(c)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aubaectlons 
(a)  and  (b)  aball  become  effective  on  the 
firat  day  of  tbe  first  month  which  begins  at 
least  sixty  days  after  tbe  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  

BxviBioK  or  axcnoN  stt  or  tttlc  id,  wtitd 

azATxa  CODS,  bklatino  to  denial  or  cxbtaik 

SENDTTS  TO  FEBSONB  WHO  FAIL  TO  COKFLRE 
AT  LEAST  TWO  TEABS  Or  AM  OBIGIMAL 
XNLIBTMXNT 

Sec.  019.  (a)  Section  977  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  denial  of  certain 
beneflta  to  persons  who  fall  to  complete  at 
least  two  years  of  an  original  enlistment,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"I  977.  Denial  of  certain  benefits  to  certain 
persons  who  faU  to  complete  at 
least  two  years  of  active  duty 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  any  person  who  is  originally  appointed 
or  enllated  in  the  armed  forces  after  Septem- 
ber 7,  1980.  whose  Initial  obligated  period 
of  active  duty  Is  two  or  more  years,  and  who 
falls  to  complete  at  least  twenty-four  months 
of  such  person's  obligated  period  of  active 
duty,  shall  not  be  eligible  nor  shall  the  de- 
pendent or  survivors  of  such  person  be  eligi- 
ble, for  any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit  for 
which  any  Individual  becomes  eligible  under 
any  Federal  program  by  reason  of  serving  on 
active  duty  In  the  armed  forces,  or  by  reason 
of  being  a  dependent  or  survive-  of  any  such 
Individual,  if  the  claim  for  the  eUglblllty  for 
aucb  right,  privilege,  or  benefit  Is  ba.'ed  upon 
all  or  any  part  of  the  service  i)erformed  by 
such  person  during  such  period  of  active 
duty. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  (1)  who  dies  In  the  line  of  duty  or  Is 
discharged  under  section  1171  or  1173  or 
cba4>ter  61  of  this  title,  or  (2)  If  it  Is  later 
established  that  such  person  is  suffering  from 
a  CMiq>ensable  disability  which  resulted  from 
an  Injury  or  disease  Incurred  In  or  aggravated 
during  tbe  period  of  active  duty  completed 
by  auch  person  and  is  not  tbe  result  of  tbe 
person's  intentional  misconduct  and  was  not 
Incurred  during  a  period  of  unauthorized 
abeence.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  977 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"977.  Denial  of  certain  benefits  to  persons 
who  fall  to  complete  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty.". 
mttcleab  abms  contbol  talks 

Sbc.  920.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  his  willingness  to  pursue  and  negoti- 
ate legitimate  nuclear  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and 

(2)  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  a  number  of 
European  governments  have  urged  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  resume  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and 

(3)  tbe  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  recently  negotiated  a  communique 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  which  stated  that 
"tbe  allies  stress  the  value  of  stabilizing, 
eqtiltable  and  verifiable  arms  control 
through  limitations  on  Soviet  and  VS. 
strategic  arms.". 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  support*  the 
President  In  reopening  nuclear  arms  control 
talks  to  enhance  our  national  security,  and 
that  tbe  Senate  and  the  President  should 
work  together  and  take  every  step  possible 
to  achieve  the  President's  goal  of  resuming 
nuclear  arms  control  talks. 


PBOBmrnoN  aqaxmst  oonro  BrramH  with 
cxbtaut  oFTEBOBa  OB  cotmACToaa 

Sec.  921.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defenae 
shall  not  solicit  offers  from,  nor  award  con- 
tracta  to.  nor  exXtanA  contracts  with,  nor, 
when  approval  of  the  award  of  a  subcontract 
la  required,  approve  the  award  of  a  subcon- 
tract to  an  offeror  or  contractor  which  to  Ita 
knowledge  has  been  debarred  or  suspended 
by  another  agency  imless — 

(1)(A)  tbe  debarment  of  such  offeror  or 
contractor  by  all  other  agencies  baa  been 
terminated  or  tbe  period  of  time  sped&ed  for 
such  debarment  baa  expired;  or 

(B)  the  period  of  time  specified  by  all 
other  agencies  for  the  suspension  of  such 
offeror  or  contractor  has  expired:  or 

(2)  tbe  Department  of  Defenae  determines 
that  there  Is  a  compelling  reason  to  solicit 
an  offer  from,  award  a  contract  to,  extend  a 
contract  with,  or  approve  a  subcontract  with 
such  offeror  or  contractor  and  transmits  a 
notice  to  tbe  Administrator  of  tba  General 
Services  Admlniatratlon  at  tbe  time  of  such 
determination  describing  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  Tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  General 
Services  Administration  shall  maintain  each 
notice  received  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
In  a  file  available  for  public  Inspectlcm. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "debar"  means  to  exclude, 
pursuant  to  established  administrative  pro- 
cedures, from  Gofvemment  contracting  and 
subcontracting  for  a  specified  period  of  time 
commensurate  with  the  seriousness  of  tbe 
failure  or  offense  or  the  inadequacy  perform- 
ance: 

(2)  the  term  "suspend"  means  to  dla- 
quallfy;  pursuant  to  established  administra- 
tive procedures,  from  Government  contract- 
ing and  subcontracting  for  a  temporary 
period  of  time  because  a  concern  or  individ- 
ual Is  suspected  of  engaging  In  criminal, 
fraudulent,  or  seriously  improper  conduct; 

(3)  tbe  term  "offeror"  means  any  person 
which  submits  or  Intends  to  submit  an  offer 
on  a  contract: 

(4)  the  term  "contractor"  means  an  offeror 
which  has  submitted  an  offer  on  a  contract 
and  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Ilefense; 

(5)  the  term  "contract"  means  a  written 
agreement  for  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services.  Including  amendments  and  modi- 
fications thereto,  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  a  contractor:  and 

(6)  the  term  "person"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  551(2)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code. 

TTNTT   COST   BZPOaTS 

Sec.  922.  (a)  (1)  The  program  manager  (aa 
designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned)  for 
each  major  defense  system  Included  In  the 
selected  acquisition  report  dated  March  31. 
1981,  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  811  of  the  Defense  Aoproprla- 
tlons  Authorization  Act.  1976  (Public  Law 
94-106:  10  UB.C.  139  note),  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  concerned,  within  seven  days 
after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) ). 
a  written  report  on  the  major  defense  sys- 
tem included  In  such  selected  acquisition 
report  with  which  such  manager  U  con- 
cerned. The  program  manager  shall  Include 
In  each  such  report — 

(A)  the  total  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  for  such  malor  defense  system  as  of 
the  last  day  of  such  quarter:  and 

(B)  the  current  unit  acqulsltltm  coat  for 
such  major  defense  system  as  of  the  last  day 
of  such  quarter  in  the  case  of  a  major  de- 
fense system  for  which  procurement  funds 
are  authorized  In  this  Act. 

(2)  If  the  program  manager  of  any  ma- 
jor defense  system  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  baa  reaaonable  cause  to  believe  at  any 
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tlBM  durtag  ftny  qturter  of  flse*l  y«w  1M2 
tlukt  (A)  th«  total  procnim  koquiaitloD  unit 
cost,  or  (B)  la  tli*  caae  of  a  major  defeniw 
BTatem  for  whtcb  procurement  funda  are 
autborlaed  In  tbls  Act.  the  current  luUt  ac- 
qulsttton  coet  ha*  exceeded  tbe  applicable 
percentage  Increaae  specified  In  rutMectlon 
(b),  such  numager  shall  Inunedlately  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  concerned 
a  report  containing  the  cost  information,  aa 
of  the  date  of  such  report,  required  by  para- 
graph (1). 

(8)  The  program  manager  shall  alao  in- 
clude In  any  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  subaectlon  any  changes  In  schedule 
milestones  or  system  performance*  with  re- 
spect to  such  system  that  are  known,  ei- 
pested,  or  anticipated  by  such  manager. 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  any  report  submitted 
to  him  pursuant  to  subaectlon  (a) .  that  the 
total  program  acquisition  unit  coat  (Includ- 
ing any  Increase  for  expected  Inflation)  for 
any  major  defense  system  for  which  no 
procurement  funds  are  authorized  In  this 
Act  has  Increased  by  more  than  IS  per 
centum  OTer  the  total  program  acquisition 
unit  coet  for  such  system  reflected  In  the 
■elected  acquisition  report  of  March  31,  1981. 
then  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
In  connection  with  such  system  after  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  such  determina- 
tion. The  Secretary  concerned  shall  notify 
the  Congreas  promptly  in  writing  upon  mak- 
ing such  a  determination  with  respect  to  any 
such  major  defense  system  and  shall  include 
In  such  notice  the  date  on  which  such  deter- 
mination was  made. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  determines, 
on  the  basis  of  any  report  submitted  to  him 
pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a),  that  (A)  the 
current  unit  acquisition  cost  of  any  major 
defense  system  for  which  proctirement  funds 
are  authorized  In  this  Act  has  Increased  by 
more  than  10  per  centum  over  the  unit  ac- 
qtilsltlon  cost  reported  In  the  Congressional 
Data  Sheets  submitted  to  Congress  in  March 
1981.  or  (B)  the  total  program  acquisition 
tmlt  cost  (Including  any  increase  for  ex- 
pected Inflation)  of  such  system  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  10  per  centum  over 
the  total  program  acquisition  imlt  cost  for 
such  system  reflected  In  the  selected  ac- 
quisition report  of  March  31.  1981.  then  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  con- 
nection with  such  system  after  the  explra- 
«on  of  30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
Secretary  makes  such  determination.  The 
Secretary  concerned  shall  notify  the  Con- 
gre'ts  promptly  In  writing  upon  making  such 
a  determination  with  respect  to  any  such 
major  defense  system  and  shall  include  In 
such  notice  the  date  on  which  such  deter- 
mination was  made. 

(3)  The  prohibition  on  the  obligation  and 
erpendltui*  of  funds  contained  In  para- 
graph* (1)  end  (3)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  major  defense  svstem  to  which 
such  prohibition  would  otherwise  apply  If 
theSecretary  concerned  submits  to  the  Con- 
gress, before  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  period  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2).  a*  the  case  may  be.  a  written  report 
which  Include* — 

(A)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
Increase  In  total  program  acquisition  tmlt 
cost  or  unit  acquisition  coet; 

(B)  the  identities  of  the  military  and 
dTlHan  offlcers  reqwnslble  for  program  man- 
agement and  coat  control  of  the  major 
defense  system; 

(C)  the  action  tatren  and  proposed  to  be 
tUten  to  control  future  coet  growth  erf  such 
system; 

(D)  any  change*  in  the  performance  or 
•chedu'e  milestones  of  such  system  and  the 
degree  to  wfaldi  such  changes  have  contrib- 
uted to  Increases  In  total  program  acquisi- 
tion unit  coat  or  unit  acquisition  cost; 

(B)  written  explanation*  by  the  principal 


ooatracton  of  the  oauaa*  of  growth  In  total 
program  acquisition  unit  cost  or  unit  ac- 
quisition coet  and  action*  taken  or  proposed 
to  ba  taken  by  them  to  control  such  cost 
growth;  and 

(F)  an  index  of  all  testimony  and  docu- 
menta  formally  provided  to  the  Congress  on 
the  estimated  coet  of  such  system. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provl- 
alona  of  thl*  subaectlon.  If  the  Secretary 
conoemed — 

(A)  determines,  on  the  basis  of  any  report 
submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  that  (1)  the  total  program  acquisition 
unit  coat  (including  any  increase  for  ex- 
pected Inflation)  for  any  major  defense  sys- 
tem ha*  Increased  by  more  than  2S  per 
centum  over  the  total  program  acquisition 
unit  coat  for  such  system  reflected  In  the 
selected  acquisition  report  of  ktarch  31,  1981, 
or  (11)  In  the  case  of  any  such  system  for 
which  procurement  funds  are  authorized  In 
this  Act.  the  current  unit  acquisition  cost 
of  such  system  has  increased  by  more  than 
35  per  centum  over  the  unit  acquisition  cost 
reported  In  the  Congressional  Data  Sheets 
subnUtted  to  the  Congress  In  March  1981, 
and 

(B)  ha*  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph 

(3)  a  report  to  the  Congress  with  reapect  to 
such  system. 

then  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
In  connection  with  such  system  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Secretary  makes  such  determi- 
nation tmless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
made  a  certification  to  the  Congress  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (5). 

(S)  The  prohibition  on  the  obligation  and 
expenditure  of  funds  contained  in  paragraph 

(4)  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system  to  which  such  prohibition 
would  otherwise  apply  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  submits  to  the  Congress,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (4).  a  written  certification 
stating  that — 

(A)  such  system  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security: 

(B)  there  are  no  alternatives  to  such  sys- 
tem which  will  provide  equal  or  greater  mlll- 
Ury  capability  at  less  cost; 

(C)  the  new  estimates  of  the  total  program 
acquisition  unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition  cost 
are  reasonable;   and 

(D)  the  management  structure  for  such 
major  defense  system  Is  adequate  to  prevent 
future  Increases  In  total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost  or  unit  acquisition  coat. 

(c)  Aa  used  in  this  section — 

(1)  The  term  "total  program  acquisition 
unit  cost"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system,  the  total  cost  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of.  and  system-speci- 
fic military  construction  for.  such  system  di- 
vided by  the  number  of,  fully  configured 
ened  Items  to  be  produced  for  such  system. 

(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  term  "unit  acquisition  cost" 
means.  In  the  case  of  any  major  defense  sys- 
tem, the  total  of  all  development,  procure- 
ment, and  system-specific  military  construc- 
tion funds  available  for  such  system  in  any 
fiscal  year  divided  by  the  number  of  fully 
configured  end  Items  to  be  proctired  with 
such  funds  in  such   fiscal  year. 

(B)  When  used  In  reference  to  the  Con- 
gressional Dau  Sheets,  the  term  "unit  acqui- 
sition cost"  means,  in  the  case  of  any  major 
defense  system,  the  total  amount  of  fvnds 
requested  In  such  data  sheets  for  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of.  and  system-spe- 
cific military  construction  for.  such  system  in 
such  In  any  fiscal  year  divided  by  the  number 
of  fully  configured  end  items  expected  to 
be  procured  for  such  system  with  such  re- 
quested funds. 

(3)  The  term  "SecreUry  concerned"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  orovlded  In  section  101 
(8)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Section  811  of  the  Defense  Approprla- 


Uona  Authorisation  Act.  1976  (Public  Law 
94-100:  10  n.S.C.  139  note)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  subaectlon  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "Auy  report  required 
to  be  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
also  Include  the  history  of  the  total  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  cost  of  each  major 
defense  system  from  the  date  on  which  any 
funds  were  Initially  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  system.  As  used  in  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'total  program  acquisition 
unit  coat'  means  the  total  cost  for  develop- 
me.:it  and  procurement  of,  and  system-spe- 
cific military  construction  for,  a  major  de- 
fense system  divided  by  the  number  of  fully 
configured  end  Items  to  be  produced  for  suoh 
system.". 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  Preeident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  moticm  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  for  not 
longer  than  30  minutes  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  for  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"THE  WORLD  PROMISE  OF  AMER- 
ICA': ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CHARLES 
H.  MALIK  AT  THE  COSMOS  CLUB. 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  speak- 
er for  the  Cosmos  Club  noon  forum  on 
April  21,  1981.  was  Dr.  Charles  H.  MaUk. 
a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy. 
Emeritus,  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  in  Lebanon  and  former  (H-esident 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  recently  appointed  as 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  the  "Jacques 
Maritaln  Distinguished  Professorship  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy"  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

Dr.  Malik's  challenging  subject  was 
"The  World  Promise  of  America,"  an  ad- 
dress which  reflected  his  vast  erudition 
and  extensive  experience  and  merits 
careful  reading  by  scholars  and  leaders 
throughout  the  Nation  as  well  as  by  high 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government,  espe- 
cially those  in  policymaking  positions  in 
foreign  relations.  It  is  an  address  which 
is  an  extraordinary  reading  of  America's 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

The  capital  city  of  our  great  Nation 
has  many  civic,  professional,  patriotic 
and  other  organizations  of  nat<onal  and 
world  importance,  among  them  the 
Cosmos  Club.  Composed  of  men  who  have 
done  meritorious  original  work  In  sci- 
ence, literature  or  the  arts,  mr  who  are 
recognized  as  distinguished  in  a  learned 
profession  or  puHic  service.  It  conducts 
programs  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  indicated 
April  21.  1981,  address  by  Dr.  Malik 
should  be  of  special  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Serate  as  well  as  to  the  vat«on  «t 
large,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

TBS  WoBLD  Paoicisc  or  Amzuca 
(By  Charles  H.  MalU) 

The  world  promise  of  America  Is  some- 
thing providential.  Nothing  of  the  order  of 
the  American  phenomenon  can  be  fortultoxis 
or  accidental.  America  has  been  schooled  and 
refined  precisely  for  lu  world  promise.  It 
may  still  have  to  be  chastened  further  before 
its  authentic  word  to  the  world  can  be  ut- 
tered. Whatever  the  trying  and  the  chasten- 
ing stUl.  doubtless  America's  word  will  be 
articulated  and  uttered  one  day. 

Already  a  few  features  are  discernible.  The 
authentic  word  of  America  1*  not  going  to 
descend  upon  America  all  of  a  sudden,  as  by 
magic :  It  Is  a  slow  ripening  of  a  long  process, 
and,  therefore,  the  features  already  apparent 
must  somehow  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  the  definitive  product. 

America  promises  abundance.  Is  there  a 
need,  or  even  a  want  or  whim,  that  someone 
has  not  thought  of  and  has  not  devised  the 
means  to  satisfy?  There  Is  no  waiting  for 
the  need  or  the  want  or  the  whim  to  arise  of 
Itself;  it  is  artificially  created,  a  process  that 
need  have  no  end.  You  can  walk  to  the  Drug 
Store  around  the  comer,  or  to  the  Safeway  a 
few  yards  beyond,  or  to  a  thousand  other 
specialized  stores,  and  fetch  gadgets  for  your 
most  exotic  desires.  And  you  need  not  go 
there  yourself;  you  can  order  on  the  tele- 
phone through  the  yellow  pages  of  the  tele- 
phone directory  almost  anything  your  whim 
may  covet,  and  in  many  instances  it  would 
be  delivered  to  you.  The  quantitative  abun- 
dance of  good*  is  only  matched  by  their 
qualitative  diversity. 

What  about  the  personal  financial  means 
to  share  in  thl*  material  abundance?  This, 
too,  America  promises  on  an  ever-widening 
scale.  To  be  sure,  there  are  millionaires  and 
billionaires,  but  the  middle  class,  both  upi>er 
and  lower,  is  probably  more  numerous  and 
stable  than  middles  classes  elsewhere.  Nei- 
ther are  the  slums  more  slummy  than  they 
were  in  the  past,  or  than  they  are  today  in 
other  regions  of  the  globe.  And  there  Is  a 
growing  social  consciousness,  both  ofllcial 
and  unofficial,  to  face  and  deal  with  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  privation.  And  whUe 
I  do  not  preach  poverty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
advocate  real  social  Justice  In  the  strangest 
possible  terms,  the  truth  Is  that  above  the 
level  of  subsistence  there  are  many  poor 
whom  the  rich  may  envy,  and  above  the  level 
of  sufficiency  there  are  many  rich  whom  the 
poor  may  pity.  There  is  a  strict  correlation 
between  the  multiplicity  of  wants  and  the 
multiplicity  of  woes.  The  proper  retention  of 
this  distinction  between  the  blessedness  of 
poverty  above  a  certain  minimal  level  and 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  riches  above  a 
certain  maximal  level  Is  one  of  the  promises 
of  America.  I  counsel  you  to  ponder  the  Bible 
or  Saint  Augustine  or  Saint  John  Chrysostom 
on  the  afflictions  of  the  rich  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  poor.  I  know  very  well  how  this 
last  sentence  of  mine  Is  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  or  ridiculed  by  the  cynics 
and  materialists  of  this  age. 

America  promises  order.  Practically  all  as- 
pects of  life  are  ordered.  People  stand  in  line; 
the  bUls  reach  you  regularly;  dealings  with 
banks  conform  to  an  orderly  procedure;  the 
papers  appear  on  time  with  the  latest  news; 
the  TV  and  the  radio  are  relentless  in  their 
neat  performance,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil;  the  telephone  system  connects  you  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  and  sometimes  of  seconds, 
with  practically  anybody  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  Europe.  Japan,  Australia, 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  popu- 
lation aggregate  of  about  one  bUUon  and  a 
half;  and  nothing  is  more  Impressive  than 
the  neatness  and  methodical  orderliness  with 
which  the  great  hospitals  and  medical  cen- 
ters function.  Thines  do  break  down  now  and 
then,  of  course,  but  that  1*  not  the  rule:  the 


rule  I*  order,  regularity,  dispatch.  The  mind 
I*  tbu*  relieved  from  many  a  care  and  worry. 
And  the  question  then  becomes:  what  will 
the  mind,  thus  relieved,  turn  to? 

America  promises  the  rule  of  law.  The 
mind  is  conscious  aU  the  time  that,  although 
the  law  can  be  broken,  and  sometimes  indeed 
Is  broken,  y3t  Ihe  law  Is  '.hsre.  a  po'^nt 
though  invisible  force.  And  Just  a*  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons  with  Ood.  so  there  Is 
no  reelect  of  persons  with  the  law.  In  this 
sense  and  to  this  extent,  the  law  is  a  sort  of 
Image  of  Ood.  With  the  Constitution  being 
the  supreme  law  and  with  the  Judiciary  im- 
pregnated with  the  British  norm,  the 
branches  of  the  government  know  and  keep 
their  lawful  limits  and  the  citizens  know 
that  their  duties  are  enjoined  and  their 
rights  protected  by  law.  That  the  law  is  above 
every  person.  Including  the  President,  and 
that  the  freedoms  of  the  citizens,  including 
their  corporations,  are  safeguarded  by  the 
Constitution,  these  two  matters  are  among 
the  most  important  promises  of  America. 

Social  Justice  Is  another  of  America's 
promises.  What  is  distinctive  about  America 
here  Is  the  fact  that  social  Justice  has  been 
considerably,  even  phenomenally,  advanced 
since  World  War  n  without  any  Impairment 
of  fundamental  freedoms.  Social  Justice  does 
not  mean  indiscriminate  mechanical  egall- 
tarlanism  in  America:  plenty  of  room  Is 
allowed  for  structure,  articulation,  distinc- 
tion, difference,  individual  genius.  The 
Aristotelian  principle  of  distributive  Justice 
Is  more  or  less  recognized  in  America.  Of 
course  tensions  in  some  respects  have 
heightened,  but  the  solid  achievement  In 
this  realm  speaks  for  Itself.  There  Is  no  com- 
parison between  matters  as  they  stand  now 
and  as  they  did  in  194*^ — ^both  in  custom  and 
In  law.  The  effective  harmonizing  of  social 
Justice  with  freedom  belones  to  the  genius 
of  America.  While  others  could  achieve  a 
measure  of  social  Justice  only  at  the  expense 
of  freedom,  the  American  character  and  out- 
look has  succeeded  In  reconciling  the  two. 

America  promises  a  pervasive  sense  of 
trust.  People  trust  one  another  and  take  each 
other's  word.  You  are  asked  for  Identification 
documents,  but  often  you  are  not.  In  gen- 
eral, you  trust  you  doctor,  your  lawyer,  your 
colleague,  your  partner,  your  dealer.  In  gen- 
eral, social,  business,  professional  and 
friendly  relations  are  characterized  by  a 
spirit  of  honor  and  integrity.  You  move 
about  In  stores,  churches,  restaurants,  hos- 
pitals, clubs,  government  buildings,  the  of- 
fices of  great  corporations,  the  streets,  with 
the  sense  In  general  of  complete  safety.  It 
does  not  occur  to  you  that  you  are  being 
shadowed  or  pursued.  You  unquestionlngly 
trust  the  goods  you  buy  to  be  as  they  are 
marked  or  advertised,  and  while  fraud  at 
times  there  is,  the  rf-markable  thing  Is  that 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  trust  being  so 
pervasive  there  is  only  so  little  of  It.  You  do 
not  go  about  suspecting  that  the  people  you 
meet  are  scoundre's.  Yo"  ta^e  It  for  granted 
that  what  people  are  telling  you  Is  the  truth. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  enemies  of  America 
are  trying  to  fan  the  spirit  of  mutual  mis- 
trust among  the  American  people,  I  do  not 
believe  they  wUl  succeed.  There  are  enor- 
mous social  problems  In  America  but  the 
spirit  of  tr'st  and  confldonce  remains  re- 
markably steadfast.  It  Is  the  most  Important 
factor  that  will  enable  America  to  overcome 
these  problem*. 

American  statesmen  laugh.  Do  .Japanese  or 
Chinese  or  Soviet  statesmen  laugh?  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them  in  pictures  laughing. 
Maybe  they  consider  it  beneath  their  dig- 
nity; maybe  they  take  themselves  too  seri- 
ously. Do  European  statesmen  laugh?  I  have 
not  seen  Churchill  or  de  Oaulle  or  Adenauer 
or  Macmlllan  or  Olscard  d'Estalng  laugh. 
But  who  can  forget  the  face  of  Roosevelt  or 
Elsenhower  bursting  with  hearty  laughter? 
Ttiunan  laughed,  and  what  a  magnificent 


laugh!  Carter  can  hardly  be  rememberad  u 
not  laughing.  And  the  relaxed  and  relaxing 
laugh  of  Beagan  is  bis  most  natxiral  eq>re*- 
slon.  Thl*  is  not  a  trivial  point;  it  signifies 
something  deep;  there  must  be  a  hidden 
source  of  Joy  in  the  American  soul.  Laughter 
Is  one  of  the  pronUses  of  America. 

Because  I  must  dwell  on  one  promise  more 
than  all  the  rest,  I  shall  not  belabor  fur- 
ther the  other  promises  of  Amnica:  the  dl*- 
tlnctlve  American  sense  of  zest  and  adven- 
ture; the  perb^s  unprecedented,  but  not 
unlimited,  capacity  of  America  to  receive 
and  assimilate  so  many  different  races,  cul- 
tures, backgrounds,  ethnic  origins;  the  plu- 
ralism of  America  in  which  diversity  and 
difference  are  preserved  within  the  unity  of 
sm  overarching  law;  respect  fcr  Individual 
initiative  and  Inventlvenes*,  a  respect  not 
only  honored  by  custom  but  enshrined  in 
law;  the  vast  American  technology,  unri- 
valed both  In  scope  and  variety;  the  amazing 
democracy  of  America,  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble to  the  outside  world,  a  democracy  that 
stunned  the  world  by  its  workings  In  the 
elections  of  last  year;  the  great  universities, 
libraries  and  museums  of  America;  the  fact 
that  the  English  language  is  now  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  whole  world,  a  privilege  that 
no  other  language  enjoyed  in  all  history,  and 
therefore  the  Infinite  moral  responsibilities 
developing  upon  the  English -speaking  peo- 
ples, and  especially  the  Americans,  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  message  ana  meaning  and  In- 
fluence that  the  use  of  that  language  carries 
In  every  country  and  culture  today;  the  fact 
that  America  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Free  World,  and  that  If  America.  Ood  forbid, 
should  falter  or  stumble  in  its  leadership,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  msn  woiMd  orobably 
be  doomed;  the  world-wide  Influence  of  the 
American  system  of  government — even  the 
Soviets  call  their  head  of  state  now  presi- 
dent; and  the  hidden  resources  of  the  spirit 
which  de  TocquevUle  so  perceptively  ob- 
served In  American  existence. 

The  cynics,  the  resentful,  will  of  course 
retort:  I  have  exaggerated.  I  ha^e  idealized, 
I  have  been  extravagant  and  sentimental,  I 
have  painted  too  rosy  a  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican promise,  a  picture  that  will  not  stand 
full  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  facts.  POr 
every  promise  they  wUl  depict  a  counter- 
promise:  the  darker  and  seamier  side  of 
American  existence.  Also  they  wUl  say: 
America  is  not  unique  In  these  promises; 
other  countries  hold  them  out  too.  I  know 
all  that.  But  I  claim  that  every  proposition 
I  made  Is  true  "for  the  most  part.''  and.  as 
Aristotle  pointed  out,  for  anything  to  be 
true  "for  the  most  part"  and  "in  general"  Is 
itself  moat  significant:  it  Indicates  the  pres- 
ence of  an  underlying  law.  To  dweU  only  on 
the  exception,  to  single  out  what  is  not  true 
"for  the  most  part,"  U  to  reveal  a  sickly  soul 
within.  In  these  contingent  matters  to  be 
true  "for  the  most  part"  Is  aufflclent.  And  a* 
to  other  countries  being  graced  by  some  of 
these  promises  as  weU.  that  too  I  know  very 
wel.  Their  importance  in  the  case  of  Amer- 
ica stems  from  America's  unparaUeled  Im- 
portance In  the  world. 

n 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  Important  thing  I 
want  to  say. 

The  greatest  promise  of  America  is  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  also  the  greatest,  and  to  the 
end  perhaps  the  only  decisive,  secret  weap- 
on which  America  can  wield. 

Tn  all  its  aspects  freedom  must  always  be 
understood  as  resoonslble  freedom.  Thtis  It 
must  be  sharuly  distinguished  from  anarchy 
or  from  uncritically  and  thoughtlessly  doing 
anything  you  pleaise. 

The  aspects  of  freedom  are  numerous: 
they  include  free  economic  enterprise,  free 
elections,  free  press,  freedom  of  association, 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  belief, 
freedom  at  onoe  to  hold  fast  to  and  to  change 
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your  IMUtf.  no  •rbltmy  urwt  or  datmtlon 
or  intotfaranoo  in  people's  kSalra.  tbe  inner 
■erene  •pmtual  freedom  which  ereetee— just 
letting  people  be  themaelTee  under  the  over- 
Bl(fat  of  Just  law.  To  the  extent  to  which 
these  things  do  not  exist  or  sre  hsmpered  by 
sodsl  or  pollticftl  pressure  or  bjr  bed  persons! 
bsbtts.  there  Is  uo  freedom. 

Leaders  In  the  Western  world  tslk  sbout 
Justice:  they  slso  talk  all  the  time  sbout 
peace;  but  they  rareiy  talk  about  freedom. 
Such  has  been  the  deterioration  in  the  scale 
of  values  In  the  Western  world  owing  to  the 
rising  tide  of  materialism  and  sensualism 
that  freedom,  the  highest  gift  of  the  free 
q>lrlt.  has  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der. People  talk  m  though  they  would  be 
quite  happy  If  they  bad  enough  to  eat  and 
drink  and  live  and  enjoy  themselTes,  and  If 
they  were  left  alone  in  peace,  even  If  they 
were  unfree.  The  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  fteedom  are  too  much  for  them;  they 
would  rather  be  relieved  of  them,  as  Dostoy- 
evsky  demonstrated  in  the  Grand  Inqtilsltor. 
What  Is  the  difference,  then,  between  the 
Meals  of  totalitarianism  and  the  Ideals  of 
freedom? 

Justice  Is  never  the  end,  peace  U  never  the 
ssid:  unless  Justice  end  peace  Issued  in  free- 
dom. espedaUy  tbe  creative  freedom  of  the 
spirit,  they  wotUd  be  worthless.  Justice  and 
peace  alone  could  so  tyrannise  over  man  as 
to  produce  the  deadliest  stalenees  uid  ennui. 
Freedom  alone  saves,  freedom  alone  crestee, 
freedom  alone  ^ves  meaning  to  life,  and  it  is 
thte  freedom  that  Is  the  outstanding  promise 
g  America,  not  only  for  itself  but  for  the 
worid. 

**>•«  *•  say  the  world  promise  of  America 
we  should  mean,  after  aU  the  other  promises 
are  enumerated,  the  promise  of  liberty. 

TJiere  U  a  Justice  that  is  profoundly  un- 
just and  there  Is  a  peace  that  only  the  slave 
can  covet;  and  once  I  asked  an  honorable 
tody,  when  are  you  going  to  have  peace 
*«dam?,  and  she  answered,  only  In  the 
gravel  So  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  the  peace 
trf  the  grave.  And  we  pray  for  the  dead.  May 
they  rest  in  peacel  ' 

But  freedom  means  life,  real  lUe,  abundant 
me;  It  m^s  Uberty.  Joy.  being,  and  when  ;t 

li-i^-i!?**"  "^  **>•  ■P'rt*-  ''hlch  «s  the 
most  original  freedom  from  which  all  other 
fwjdomsflow.  It  meane  also  love.  In  the  guise 

2;^Ub«t«l  ftom  fear,  you  are  a  sUve  to 

Amttlca-s  real  friends  are  not  the  people 
^showw  money  on,  nor  the  people  you 
Jwke  with  material  and  military  goods. 
5^^.."^  <*«P«»dable  friends  a^^e 
nwpsivls  Who  want  to  remain  free  and  the 
oitfreepeople  who  want  to  become  free.  And 

h„^'S!jnf***»  f^*'  P«»»'»«  «  important. 
but  without  the  promise  of  freedom,  they  are 

?*?'  T.iL*"  "*•  ««wl»ved  whom  you  want  to 
^  "^r««-  »t  to  the  free  y^o\x*^^. 
enea  whom  you  want  to  succor.  The  ultimate 
II!?r-rS!S.'  °'  *"*^  promise  is  freedom.  All 
2»^^2«mtoes  are  In  order  to  reach  and  rest 

A^^tlT^  ***  "J^'  "»•  P~P'"  «'  Asia  and 
^?^.*^  '«■  ^-vrtoped  peoples,  are  the 
!I2.  7  5!y^—  *"  "»•  revolution:  and  the 
•went  proved  him  right.  The  West  should 
d*w  say.  America  should  dare  say.  the  free 
P«^les  who  are  lighting  for  their  freedom, 
and  theenstoved  peoples  who  want  to  light 
to  be  free.  sn»  the  world  reserves  of  Uber^ 

*J^^  '"^  *"  "»«*•  ^o  '«»»t  to  nght 
j!!^i^A^**^  ^  widened  indeflnltelylf 
o»^A»««1ca  and  the  West  determined  to 
Mouse  m  the  p«>pie  who  never  tasted  free- 
dom  tt^  dormMit  yearning  for  freedom,  and 

•WWt  them_And  the  way  of  arouMnrthto 
y««™ing  to  a  whole  art  by  Itself. 
John  Vtaster  Dulles  once  spoke  of  dtow>ivlng 


and  rolling  back — thto  to  hto  phrase — ^the 
formidable  glacier  of  slavery  which  to  creep- 
ing upon  the  world.  Who  would  dare  men- 
tion "roU  back"  today,  who  would  even  dare 
think  of  It? 

But  If  you  do  not  roll  back  slavery,  or  cause 
It  to  disintegrate  from  within — I  mean  the 
slavery  of  the  mind,  the  slavery  of  the  spirit, 
the  stovery  even  of  the  body — ,  you  are  going 
to  be  rolled  back  by  It  yourselves. 

On  thto  matter  always  two  questions  arise: 
America  Is  not  the  policeman  of  the  world, 
and  think  of  the  balance  of  terror! 

That  America  la  not  the  policeman  of  the 
world  goes  without  saying,  and  indeed  how 
could  America  be  If  she  remained  true  to  Its 
own  principle  of  freedom?  But  what  does  not 
go  without  sajrlng,  what  should  be  emphati- 
cally pointed  out,  to  that  In  thto  closely-kult 
world  there  can  be  no  political  vacuum  and 
every  neglected  area  to  going  to  be  filled  by 
someone  else.  It  to  therefore  not  a  luxury 
that  America  can  dispense  with  to  Interest 
Itself  effectively  and  sustalnedly  In  every 
part  of  the  world.  Thus  those  who  say  Amer- 
ica to  not  the  policeman  of  tbe  world  either 
have  no  Idea  of  how  Isolationism  to  absolute- 
ly Impossible  from  now  on  unto  the  end  of 
time,  or  some  of  them  may.  for  reasons  to  l>e 
Independently  ascertained,  want  to  see  the 
enemies  of  freedom  win  at  the  expense  of 
freedom.  Which  of  course  does  not  mean  that 
all  regions  of  the  world  are  of  equal  Interest 
to  America. 

And  as  to  the  bogy  of  the  batonce  of  terror, 
again  It  goes  without  saying  that  nuclear 
war  Is  imthlnkable  and  must  be  avoided  at 
all  coets  save  the  cost  of  being  blsckmalled 
Into  submission  or  slavery.  And  again  what 
does  not  go  without  saying  Is,  first,  that  If 
nuclear  war  to  by  mutual  tacit  agreement 
avoided,  conventional  and  other  kinds  of  war 
are  not  thereby  excluded;  and.  second,  why. 
If  the  terror  to  really  balanced  and  equal,  one 
side  could  muster  courage  to  advance  while 
the  other  could  not?  If  the  atom  and  nucleus 
have  virtually  abolished  world  nuclear  war, 
why  should  one  side,  under  the  protective 
umbrella  of  tbe  balance  of  terror,  be  more 
resourceful  In  waging  other  types  of  war?  If 
there  Is  equality  of  terror  there  should  be 
equality  of  opportunity. 

And  If  the  equality  of  terror  provides  one 
side  with  greater  opportunities,  then  there 
should  be  something  profoundly  the  matter 
with  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  equip- 
ment of  the  other  side — with  Its  very  think- 
ing and  p'annlng.  with  Its  reoslutlon  and 
will.  All  problems  finally  resolve  themselves 
Into  problems  of  moral  preparedness — prob- 
lems of  the  adequacy  or  Inadequacy  of 
thought  and  will.  Let  no  man,  let  no  nation, 
let  no  civilization,  absolve  Itself  from  moral 
responsibility  for  Its  trials  and  tribulations. 
Let  no  man,  let  no  nation,  let  no  clvlllaatlon. 
blame  "cosmologlcal"  factors  or  blame  others 
for  Its  own  "fate"  or  failure. 

In  hto  Inaugural  address  last  January  Pres- 
ident Reagan  said: 

"Above  all  we  must  realize  that  no  arsenal 
or  no  weapon  In  the  arsenato  of  the  world 
to  so  formidable  as  the  will  and  moral 
courage  of  free  men  and  women. 

"It  to  a  weapon  our  adversaries  In  today's 
world  do  not  have. 

"It  to  a  weapon  that  we  as  Americans  do 
have. 

'Xet  that  be  vmderstood  by  those  who 
practice  terrorism  and  prey  upon  their  neigh- 
bors." 

To  say,  therefore,  that  courage  and  will 
are  decisive,  and  that  the  free  must  lend  a 
hand  to  thoae  who  are  struggling  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  their  freedom,  and 
must  encotirage  the  unfree  to  free  them- 
selves, to  say  thto  to  wholly  in  keeping  with 
the  sentiment  of  President  Reagan. 

But  when  leaser  men,  or  when  cynics, 
exude  the  Impression  right  and  left  that 
America  should  abdicate  Its  world  responsl- 
bUltlea,  and  should  crawl  back  Into  Its  safety 


shell  (the  truth  to  that  there  u  no  shell  and 
certainly  no  safety  shell  any  more) ,  or  that 
the  unimaginable  danger  of  nuclear  war  has 
effectively  paralyzed  America's  will,  then  one 
to  overtaken  with  the  fear  that  faith  In  free- 
dom has  Itself  eroded.  Faith  is  more  impor- 
tant than  courage,  more  Important  even  than 
will.  It  to  only  the  man  of  faith,  tbe  man 
that  believes  something,  who  will  dare  to  will 
and  dare.  And  If  It  to  the  case  that  faith 
In  the  values  of  freedom  has  withered  aimy, 
then,  believe  me,  Ood  help  us  I 

Attempts  have  been  made  totely  to  pit 
capitalism  against  socialism  and  to  prove 
that  what  to  called  "democratic  capitalism" 
to  superior  Co  conununlsm.  Such  attempts  are 
quite  legitimate,  but  they  could  also  be  mls- 
gvUded.  Nothing  would  please  Marx  and 
Lenin  and  their  followers  more  than  if  the 
debate  between  them  and  their  opponents 
were  carried  out  only  within  the  bounds  of 
economics  and  politics,  even  if  this  debate 
should  demonstrate  that  the  communtot 
"system"  were  inferior  to  the  capltaltot  "sys- 
tem". The  ultimate  philosophical  point  of 
Marxism-Leninism  is  precisely  the  reduction 
of  all  truth,  all  value,  all  meaning — the  re- 
duction of  everything  (they  would  probably 
say  the  elevation  of  everything) — to  the  level 
of  material-economic- bodily  categories.  Their 
opponents  should  absolutely  restot  falling 
into  that  trap.  Far  from  accepting  to  t>e  shut 
up  within  the  confines  of  that  cage,  they 
should  shift  the  frame  of  reference  of  the 
discussion  altogether  from  matertol-soclal- 
economlc  considerations  to  the  "state  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit.  Marx  and  Lenin  would 
still  have  won  if  they  were  bested  In  an 
argument  confining  Itself  only  to  social  Jus- 
tice and  economic  and  power  and  class  re- 
lations, without  being  challenged  In  terms 
of  freedom,  man,  mind,  truth,  tbe  continuity 
of  history  and  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
values. 

It  to  the  affirmative  of  what  they  deny, 
namely,  the  primacy  of  value  and  will  and 
mind  and  spirit  and  freedom,  that  they  dread 
most.  They  should  be  forced  to  debate — and 
debating  does  not  mean  only  the  argument 
of  words — on  the  plane  of  man  and  htotory 
and  truth  and  value  and  freedom.  Not  cap- 
italism versus  communism,  even  If  you  could 
win  the  argun>ent;  but  man  versus  the  state, 
freedom  versus  slavery,  the  establtobed  cu- 
mulative wisdom  of  tradition  and  history 
versus  tbe  arbitrary  rebellious  "wisdom"  of 
party  and  politics,  the  grace  of  understanding 
and  forgiveness  versus  the  hardened,  resent- 
ful heart  that  never  understands  and  never 
can  forgive.  On  these  ptones  ought  the  argu- 
ment with  them  to  unfold  Itself. 

The  sad  truth  to  that  the  whoto  climate  of 
opinion  In  the  world  today,  including  Amer- 
ica, to  materlallstlc-socialtotlc-retotlvtotlc; 
that  in  thto  prevailing  climate  to  shift  the 
frame  of  reference  of  the  discussion  requires 
herculean  efforts;  that  the  self-styled  arguers 
with  communtom — I  mean  not  only  arguers 
In  words  but  in  being,  In  existence — are  both 
Incompetent  and  Incapable  of  ratolng  the 
fundamental  Issues;  and  that  Marx,  in  drag- 
ging everybody  to  hto  frame  of  reference,  may 
already  have  won.  at  least  for  a  while. 

I  must  be  frank  with  you.  The  truth  to  the 
most  Important  thing,  no  matter  how  deli- 
cate or  painul.  And  the  truth  to  that  whereas 
the  world  promise  of  America  to  unprece- 
dented as  to  Its  meaning  and  magnitude, 
America  cannot  deliver  Its  promise  with  the 
American  family  being  In  the  deep  trouble  in 
which  It  finds  Itself  today.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  Europe  and  the  West  In 
general.  I  beg  you  on  my  knees  not  to  let 
anybody  beguile  you  by  using  the  term  "sex- 
ual revolution"  In  a  non-perloratlve  sense, 
namely,  in  the  sense  of  liberation  or  prog- 
ress. The  seepsge  of  the  scourge  of  Freudton- 
Ism  Into  the  holiest  American  Institution, 
the  family,  can  cancel  out  all  your  great 
world  promises.  If  I  read  the  history  of 
American  mores  correctly,  nothing  to  more 
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un-Amerlea&  than  the  aezual  and  chemical 
revolutions.  If  technological  clvlU«atIon  to 
to  blame,  then  the  whole  place  of  technology 
In  human  life  must  be  radically  reconsidered. 

If  Billy  Graham  Is  right  In  a  statement  he 
made  a  short  while  ago,  that  whereas  the 
average  rate  of  divorce  In  America  as  a  whole 
to  one  in  three  marriages,  In  one  conservative 
Christian  religious  community,  which  he 
named.  It  to  one  In  700,  and  I  beUeve  he  Is 
right,  then  the  only  hope  for  America  and 
the  world  to  a  vigorous  and  sustained  return 
to  the  living  Ood. 

And  this  Is  what  old  Jeremiah  said  to  hto 
people  2.700  years  ago: 

"Thus  salth  the  Lord.  Stand  ye  In  the  ways, 
and  see.  and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  to 
the  good  way.  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souli.  But  they  said.  We 
will  not  walk  therein."  (Jeremiah  816) 

May  this  isst  sentence  never  be  uttered 
by  the  people  of  America. 


NEW  EPA  ADMINISTRATORS  BRXNO 
STRONG  CREDENTIALS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  know  that  Anne  Mc- 
Gill  Gorsuch  and  Dr.  John  Hemsmdez 
have  been  confirmed  to  be  Administrator 
and  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Etovi- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency. 

Both  of  these  Individuals  have  strong 
credentials  in  the  area  of  regulatory  re- 
form— and  that  fact  must  not  go  without 
emphasis.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  encourage 
the  EPA  to  adhere  to  these  much-needed 
reform  practices  in  their  public  admin- 
istration of  the  work  of  the  EPA,  prac- 
tices such  a£  cost  effectiveness  and  ef- 
forts to  maximize  net  benefits. 

It  is  important  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  become  known  for  Its 
mission  of  safeguarding  the  health  of 
our  citizens  and  the  conserving  of  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  not  just 
for  promulgating  over-reaching  regula- 
tions and  carrying  out  absurd  enforce- 
ment actions. 

With  Anne  Gorsuch  and  John  Hernan- 
dez at  the  helm  of  the  EPA.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  integrity  and  credibility 
of  this  agency  will  be  greatly  enhanced, 
especially  in  the  area  of  State-Federal 
relations  and  cooperation.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally look  forward  to  their  stewardship 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  is  concerned  with  redi- 
recting the  agency  in  order  that  "State 
primacy"  will  be  more  adequately  ad- 
dressed. Dr.  Hernandez  has  pledged  to 
redirect  the  EPA  so  Xh'nt  it  does  not  be- 
come just  a  deadline-meeting  agency, 
but  emer(;e3  as  a  high  quality  technical 
organization  that  is  concerned  with  pen- 
erating  and  evaluating  accurate  scien- 
tific information.  These  attitudes  are  ex- 
tremely important  for  proper  environ- 
mental management. 

Mrs.  Gorsuch  and  Dr.  Hernandez  were 
confirmed  overwhelmingly  and  I  think 
thgt  demonstrates  the  confidence  and 
high  esteem  we  all  have  for  these  able 
persons. 

I  believe  we  all  are  looking  forward  to 
an  active  and  cooperative  working  rela- 
tionship with  these  fine  new  members  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 


ONE  LmUES  BOY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  29,  Rabbi  Sholom  Stem  delivered 
the  keynote  address  at  Unity  Day  n,  a 
conference  held  at  Canisius  College  to 
explore  ways  to  improve  human  rela- 
tions In  Buffalo.  Rabbi  Stem,  who  is 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Rabbis, 
made  scHne  exceptional  points  in  his  ad- 
dress, entitled  "One  Uttle  Boy." 

Rabbi  Stem's  speech  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cm  Lrmx  Bot 
(By  Babbl  Sholom  Stem,  President-Buffalo 
Board  of  Rabbis — Spiritual  Leader— Tem- 
ple Shaarey  Zedek -Amherst,  New  York) 
As  a  member  of  the  Jewtoh  people,  I  have 
often  been  asked,  "Why  do  Jews  continue  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  search  for  Nazi 
war  criminals  36  years  after  World  War  n. 
Let  by-gones  be  by-gones. 

Why  does  bitterness  still  bum  as  a  hot  coal 
in  the  hearts  of  mUllons  throughout  the 
world?  Why  can  so  many  decent  human 
beings  not  find  in  their  hearts  the  capacity 
to  forgive  and  forget?  The  answer  to  to  be 
found  in  a  book  published  In  Germany  en- 
titled: "For  Theirs  Was  The  HeU."  It  to  a 
documented  account  of  the  fate  which  befeU 
some  of  the  1.2  mUllon  Jewish  children  under 
16  years  of  age  who  were  slain  In  Hitler's 
concentration  camps. 

These  few  sentences  from  the  story  are 
enough:  "Then  the  guard  ordered  the  chil- 
dren to  fold  their  clothes  neativ  anrt  m^-h 
into  the  gas  chamber  and  crematory.  One 
Uttle  boy,  less  than  2  years  old  was  too  Uttle 
to  climb  the  steps. 

So  the  guard  took  the  child  in  her  arms 
and  carried  him  Into  the  gas  chamber.  That 
to  the  reason  why  I  am  not  interested  in 
forgetting— one  little  boy.  Six  miUlon  Jews 
exterminated  to  an  incomprehensible  figure. 
Tlie  lips  can  say  It  In  a  moment:  The  mind 
cannot  absorb  It  in  a  lifetime.  1.2  million 
children  under  16!  The  figure  to  staggering 
but  It  stUl  says  nothing  to  the  heart. 

One  little  boy  however  crawls  Into  the 
heart  and  we  understand  the  enormity  of  the 
outrage,  the  unspeakable  magnitude  of  a 
disaster.  SU  mllUon  to  a  stattotlc.  One  Uttle 
boy,  too  Uttle  to  climb  the  steps  breathes 
the  agony  of  life  and  the  aneutoh  of  death 
and  we  understand.  Similarly  today,  I  am 
not  here  only  because  the  figure  of  slain 
black  chUdren  in  Atlanta  has  sweUed  to  20  or 
because  the  figure  of  slain  black  men  here  In 
Buffalo  to  now  at  7. 

Nor  to  the  reason  why  I  am  here  because  In 
thto  land  of  the  free  which  pays  Up  service 
to  those  majestic  words  by  Jefferson  of  all 
men  being  created  equal,  we  stUl  continue 
to  witness  hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions 
who  surer  dally  public  humllUtlcn  because 
their  sVln  pigmentation  Is  different  than 
others.  Rather,  I  am  here  primarily  because 
on  my  screen  of  memory  there  flashes  an 
image  of  one  of  those  slain  black  children.  I 
TlsuaUre  him  struggling  frantically  for  life. 
I  see  the  terror  that  seizes  a  mouth  gasping 
for  air.  I  see  those  frightened.  Innocent  eyes 
that  must  face  the  Satan  of  hatred  and  a 
cold  blooded  murderer. 

Permit  me  again  to  speak  as  a  Jew  draw- 
ing from  the  htotory  of  otir  people.  Over  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  speculation  as  to  who  has  committed 
these  violent  crimes  against  black  people. 
We  are  told  that  the  kUlers  must  be  psycho- 
paths, demented  HuUits,  unlettered  boon. 


unschooled,  and  undoubtedly  from  tbe  ranks 
of  poorer  class  whites. 

What  we  as  Jews  have  learned  throtigh  tbe 
nightmare  of  Hitler's  concentration  camps 
is  that  there  was  a  technique,  a  science  of 
murder  complete  with  specialized  Ubora- 
torles,  business  meetings  and  progress  cbarU. 
Those  engaged  In  tbe  systematic  annihila- 
tion of  11  million  people  Including  6  million 
Jews  did  not  belong  to  a  gutter  society  of 
mtoflts  nor  could  they  be  dismissed  as  Just 
a  coUectlon  of  rabble.  Many  held  degrees  In 
philosphy,  psychology,  biology,  medicine,  and 
psychiatry. 

There  were  lawyers  among  tbem  and  un- 
thinkable but  true — theologians  and  arlstro- 
crats.  Auschwitz,  the  greatest  death  camp 
of  all  taught  us  that  It  to  posslbto  to  be 
bom  into  upper  or  middle  class  society, 
receive  a  first  rate  education,  respect  parents 
and  neighbors,  vtolt  museums,  attend  Uter- 
ary  gatherings,  receive  an  award  as  tbe  out- 
standing citizen  of  one's  community,  and 
nevertheless  begin  one  day  to  massacre  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  without  bestltatlon  and 
without  guUt. 

And  who  do  you  think  as  pointed  out  by 
the  late  slain  clvU  righto  leader.  Dr.  Martin 
King  were  the  socUl  obstetricians  who 
presided  at  the  birth  of  ractot  views  In  our 
country? 

They  were  from  the  arlstroacy:  rich  mer- 
chants, infiuentlal  clergymen,  men  of  medi- 
cal science,  hlstorUns  and  poUtlcal  scientists 
from  some  of  the  leading  universities  of  tbe 
nation.  With  such  a  dtotlngulshed  con4>any 
of  the  eUte  working  so  assiduously  to  dissem- 
inate ractots  vtews,  what  was  there  to  In- 
spire poor,  Ulterate,  unsklUed  white  farm- 
ers to  think  otherwtoe? 

As  a  youngster,  I  was  raised  as  many  others 
In  our  country  to  respect  and  cherish  as  my 
authentic   heroes   the   founding   fathers   of 

our  nation.  

The  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Oeorge 
Washington,  John  Qulncy  Adams  assnmed 
mythical  proportions  as  we  attributed  to 
them  all  that  which  was  virtuous  and 
saintly.  What  was  glossed  over  completely 
Is  that  each  of  them  was  deeply  enmeshed 
In  the  ethos  of  white  supremacy  and  slavery. 
But  you  may  contend  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  distant  past.  After  aU  equality  to  a 
goal  which  has  been  attained  In  the  Ameri- 
can court  system.  We  have  leglsUted  It  Into 
our  tow  books.  That  may  be  tme.  What  to 
lacking  however,  to  the  feeling  of  tbe  mon- 
strosity of  InequaUty. 

Of  course  there  are  more  people  who  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  racism  directed 
against  blacks,  but  most  whites  stlU  faU  to 
grasp  It  as  a  personal  problem.  People  are 
increasingly  fearful  of  sodal  tension  and 
dtoturbance.  So  long  as  our  society  to  more 
concerned  with  ways  to  prevent  racial  strife. 
rather  than  ways  of  prevent  hnmlllatlnn 
which  to  the  cause  of  the  strife.  wUl  tbe 
moral  status  of  America  continue  to  be 
depressing. 

EquaUty  of  aU  men  which  to  a  pUtltude 
to  some  minds  remains  a  scandal  to  many 
crushed  human  hsarto.  EquaUty  as  a  reU- 
glous  commandment  goes  beyond  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  l»w.  ItmMns 
personal  Involvement  and  mutual  reverence. 
It  means  my  being  hurt  when  a  Black,  His- 
panic or  a  Jew  to  offended.  The  greatest  con- 
trtbuUon  everyone  of  us  can  make  to  the 
cause  of  tyranny  and  Uijustlce  to  to  do  not- 
ing at  aU.  Just  refuse  to  get  Involved.  Too 
many  decent  people  made  precisely  tbatklnd 
of  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Haslsm  HlUer 
iT-ito  It  quite  clear  to  hto  people  what  he 
pUnned  to  do  with  tbe  Jews.  As  hto  plan  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step  from  the  first  forced  ar- 
rest and  economic  boycott  against  the  Jews 
in  tbe  do's  untn  tbe  UnaX  soluttcm.  tbe  exter- 
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mlBAtlOD  of  Jaws  In  tha  40's,  the  0«nn&n 
paopl*  wtr*  apathetic.  It  tiackflred  upon  the 
Oarmaa  paopla.  Oonatder  the  following  atate- 
maat  b7  Paator  NlamoeUar  a  leading  Oerman 
Protaatant:  "When  the  Oeatapo  came  and 
took  awaj  tba  Jawa  I  did  not  proteat  because 
I  «aa  not  a  Jaw.  Whan  they  came  to  take  the 
Oommunlsta  away  I  did  not  protest  because 
I  waa  not  a  OnmmnnUt.  When  they  came 
to  taka  tha  Oathollca  away.  I  did  not  proteat 
bacauaa  I  waa  not  a  Catholic.  When  they 
cama  to  take  me  away,  no  one  was  left  who 
couht  protaat." 

Now  of  oouiae  many  people  care.  There 
would  not  ba  any  hospitals  if  people  did  not 
car*.  Tliara  would  not  be  any  churches  or 
synagofuaa  if  people  did  not  care.  Nothing 
Is  our  eommunlty  could  exist  if  there  were 
not  people  who  choose  and  choose  everyday 
of  thalr  Uvaa  to  get  involved.  During  the  pa«t 
year,  wa  have  saan  a  group  of  people  con- 
twiillng  that  It  repreaenta  the  majority  of 
the  clttaena  of  our  country  taking  stands  on 
moral  taauea.  such  aa  abortion,  pornography 
and  prayer  In  public  schools.  This  group  has 
beei  Infl-entlal  in  deciding  the  most  recent 
election.  What  has  not  of  yet  emerged  on  the 
American  scene  is  a  moral  majority  that  will 
proclaim  loudly  and  clearly  that  racism  Is 
man's  gravest  threat  to  man,  the  maximum 
of  hatred  for  the  mlnlmTim  of  reason,  and 
the  maTlmnm  of  cruelty  for  a  minimum  of 
thinking.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  rac- 
ists Is  an  Invalid  who  will  go  to  the  doc- 
tor. Instead  he  goes  to  blacks. 

I  have  not  come  this  afternoon  with  a 
measaga  of  despair.  History  is  not  all  dark- 
ness. U  was  good  that  Moses  did  not  study 
theology  under  the  teachers  of  the  message  of 
despair.  Otherwise  we  would  stUl  be  in  Egypt 
building  pyramids. 

I  started  off  by  telling  you  about  one  little 
boy.  Let  ma  tell  you  about  another  little  boy. 
Horace  Mann,  the  famous  lOth  century  edu- 
cator once  spoke  at  a  dedication  of  a  build- 
ing which  was  designed  as  a  corrective  Insti- 
tution for  boys  who  had  gotten  into  trouble. 
In  the  course  of  bis  address  he  referred  to 
the  many  thousands  of  dollars  the  building 
had  coat  and  he  went  on  to  say:  "If  all  this 
which  ban  been  soent  upon  the  building  re- 
sults in  the  rehabilitation  of  one  boy  it  is 
money  well  soent.  After  he  finished  speaking 
a  member  of  the  audience  approached  him 
prtvataly  and  aaked  him.  "Mr.  Mann,  do  you 
reaUy  think  this  building  is  worth  all  that 
money?  Tes.  he  said  If  he  Is  my  boy  or  yours: 
he's  worth  every  penny." 

One  little  boy!  Today  we  gather  here  with 
a  prayer  that  no  black  parent  will  have  to 
cry  over  his  or  her  one  little  boy.  We  also 
are  here  because  each  of  us  to  that  precious 
little  boy  that  must  be  saved.  Bach  of  us  has 
the  power  to  effect  decisive  changes  within 
ouraalvea.  Bach  of  us  can  resolve  that  never 
again  shaU  we  sit  back  and  giggle  or  be  In - 
ttmldated  by  those  who  tell  us  crude  (okes 
about  'Coons'.   'Splks'.   'Kikes'.   IJagoes'.  or 
•Pollacks'.   Let   us  not  delude  ourselves  to 
thinking  that  we  can  Ignore  racism  for  when 
we  do  so  we  become  accomplices  of  It.  Our 
vision  Is  not  to  reduce   the  great  Idea  of 
equaUty  and  integraUon  to  an  empty  to- 
gatbamcaa.  Our  vision  is  not  of  a  white  and 
black  integrated  coimtry  club.  Our  vision  Is 
rather  of  tha  day  when  the  problem  of  color 
and  race  will  be  irrelevant.  Our  vision  is  of 
*>»•  «l*y  whan  the  unscientific  term  of  race 
will  ba  expunged  from  our  vocabulary.  Our 
▼iBloo  to  of  the  day  when  aU  of  us.  Black  and 
White.  BMtamer  or  Westerner.  Oentlle.  Jew 
Proteetant,  Moalam  and  Hindu  win  be  able 
to  respond  poattlvaly  to  that  Question  posed 
toOaln  In  the  book  of  Genesis   The  Bible 
records  God  saving  to  Cain:  "Where  to  thy 
brother  Abel?  And  Cain  answered:  Am  I  my 
broker's  keeper? "  Tou  are    I  am.  We  are 
^Bjrrtber  in  the  words  of  that  song  which 
stui  serves  aa  an  anthem  for  those  who  are 
passionately  oommttted  to  the  ellmlnaUon  of 


all  group  prejudices,  'We  shall  overcome.'  We 
shall  one  day  move  to  the  promise  land  of 
racial  jtutlce  and  equality  because  that 
which  ought  to  be  can  be.  That  which  ought 
to  be  must  be,  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
one  day  will  be. 


TESTIMONY  OP  THK  REVEREND 
THEODORE  M.  HESBUROH  AT 
JOINT  HEARINGS  ON  IMMIORA- 
nON  REFORM 


Mr.    SIMPSON.    Mr.    President,    last 
week  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  and 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommitte  on  Im- 
migration, Refugees  and  International 
Law  held  joint  congressional  hearings  to 
obtain  public  response  to  the  final  report 
of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy.  These  hearings  were 
nearly  imprecedented.  I  understand  that 
the  last  occasion  for  joint  hearings  on 
this  issue  was  some  30  years  ago  and  then 
both  Houses  of  Congress  were  controlled 
by  my  good  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Chairman  Mazzoli  and  I 
have  worked  closely  together  to  hold 
these  joint  hearings,  in  order  to  display 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  bipartisan 
revision  of  our  Nation's  immigration  and 
refugee  poUcy.  We  also  believe  that  the 
joint  hearing  process  and  the  close  con- 
sultation  between   the  two  legislative 
bodies  will  lead  us  to  the  development 
and   enactment   of   legislative   reforms 
which  are  so  critically  needed  in  America. 
The  goal  is  to  develop  policies  and  spe- 
cific   legislative    proposals    which    will 
both  satisfy  the  need  of  the  American 
people  and  our  national  interest,  and 
have  a  political  realism  to  the  degree  that 
we   may   see   those   ideas   successfully 
enacted  into  law. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  my  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy.  To  call  it  a 
"unique  experience"  would  be  the  under- 
statement of  che  day.  It  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege.  The  Commissioners  were 
a  rather  diverse  and  determined  group, 
indeed,  with  an  exceedingly  bright  and 
capable  staff.  It  was  my  distinct  privilege 
to  share  their  time,  their  talents,  and 
their  friendships. 

The  first  witness  at  our  joint  hearings 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion, Father  Ted  Hesburgh.  Father  Hes- 
burgh  did  a  most  remarkable  job  in  his 
capacity  as  Chairman.  He  is  a  true  hu- 
manitarian and  a  man  who  gives  so  very 
much  of  himself  to  any  issue  in  which 
he  is  involved.  Without  his  innate  skills 
of  reconciliation  and  direction,  the  task 
of  the  Commission  would  have  been  a 
long  and  labored  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  statement  of 
Father  Hesburgh  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TiaiiMoirr  or  thx  Rxvxaxm)  THXOBoas  M. 
HisauBGB 
My  name  to  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  and  I 
am  here  as  the  former  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Commto*lon  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  which  expired  on  April  30.  I  have 
with  m«  Dr.  Lawranca  H.  Puchs.  who  served 


as  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Thomas,  hto  Deputy.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  so  many  membeta  of 
our  Commission  here  today. 

Our  Commission  was  unusual  in  two  re- 
spects. Plrst,  It  was  Initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress and  one  half  of  Its  membership  was 
from  the  Congress.  Second,  and  a  related 
point,  it  was  Intended  not  just  to  study  a 
problem  and  make  general  long  term  rec- 
ommendations, but  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations to  reform  an  extremely  compU- 
cated  law. 

Our  Commission  held  twelve  re<?ional  pub- 
lic hearings,  Ustened  to  seven  hundred  wit- 
nesses, conducted  twenty-four  publlo  con- 
sultations with  experts,  sponsored  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  original  research,  systemat- 
ically reviewed  all  extotlng  research,  and,  af- 
ter seven  commls'ion  meetings,  we  reported 
our  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President  on  Pebruary  aTth. 

THX   U-D>APT   or  THX   IMMZOaATION   AND 
NATIONAUTT   ACT 

Within  the  paat  week,  you  had  delivered 
to  you  the  Select  Commlaston  staff  draft  of  a 
new  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
I  strongly  hope  that  members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  served  on  the  Commission  offi- 
cially and  Representative  Maszoll,  who  par- 
ticipated In  our  deliberations  In  December 
find  January,  will  Introduce  thto  bill  aa  a 
working  blU.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  gel 
the  Executive  branch,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  generally  to  put  thto  extremely  im- 
portant topic  on  their  agenda  than  to  have 
the  particulars  of  a  working  bUl  to  address. 

I  thought  It  might  be  valuable  to  the 
Congress  for  you  to  have  a  clear  picture  of 
Just  how  the  Commission  went  about  its 
business.  Por  the  record.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit a  work  chart  which  depicts  that  graph- 
IcaUy. 

Within  the  next  ten  days  you  will  receive 
eleven  additional  volumes  completed  by  the 
staff  last  week  as  they  worked  through  the 
nights  of  April  29th  and  30th  to  ready  the 
material  for  the  printer. 

THX  STATT  aXPOBT 

Of  the  volumes  you  wUl  receive,  the  first  of 
them  to  most  Important.  It  to  the  why  and 
how  companion  volume  to  the  final  Commto- 
sion  report.  Called  the  SUff  Report,  it  to  a 
supplement  to  the  official  Pinal  Report  of  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy,  and  provides  a  detailed  analysto 
of  the  major  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission  and  the  implementation  strate- 
gies and  procedures  for  carrying  them  out. 

Now,  the  final  report  to  in  your  hands.  But 
the  problems  raised  by  ImmlgraUon  face 
everyone  of  us:  and  they  wUl  not  go  away. 

Some  among  us,  often  mo"ed  by  deeply  re- 
ligious values,  ask  the  question:  Why  should 
immigration  be  a  problem?  Why  shouldn't 
people  te  free  to  move  wherever  they  want  to? 
We  are  all  one  species,  all  children  of  one 
God;  and  from  the  beginning  of  time,  human 
beings  have  been  a  curious,  migratory  species. 
Why  not  let  down  the  barriers  of  nation- 
states  and  permit  people  to  move  freely? 

The  quesUons  almost  answer  themselves. 
Immigration  to  a  problem  because  nearly  all 
peoples  believe  In  nationalism  and  wish  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  national  Ideologies 
and  InsUtutlons.  We  believe  thto  In  the  UJB., 
too.  but  not  for  narrow,  natlonaltotlc.  self- 
ish purposes  only,  but  also  because  we  believe 
that  our  nation  has  become  a  symbol  of  the 
posslbUities  of  freedom  and  the  potentiality 
for  justice.  The  existence  of  our  nation  as  a 
nation  to  tied  to  the  realisation  of  high  goals 
for  all  of  humanity. 

THX  3  raxMciPLxs  or  nciaoKATioif  Bxroaic 
Our  nationalism  to  not  Inconstotent  with 
internationalism.  In  fact,  the  first  of  three 
principles  wlilch  underglrd  the  Commission's 
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important  recommendations  la  tha  principle 
of  international  cooperation.  Aa  a  nation,  we 
cannot  survive  without  l&temattonal  oooper- 
aUon.  ConsequenUy.  the  Select  Oommlaalon 
made  several  recom  menrtatlona  goldad  by 
that  principle. 

The  second  of  our  Important  prindplea  to 
the  rule  of  law.  To  the  Commlsslcn,  the  lule 
of  law  meant  two  ttilngs.  Plrst,  enforcing  the 
limits  we  set  for  Immigration  In  a  firm,  un- 
ambiguous manner:  and  second,  doing  so 
with  high  standards  of  due  process.  Dosena 
ef  the  Commission  recommendations  are 
gtilded  by  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Our  third  principle  to  that  of  the  open  soci- 
ety. By  the  open  society,  we  mean  certain 
specific  things.  We  mean  that  It  to  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  tbe  United  States  to  accept 
a  reasonable  number  of  inunlgrants  and  ref- 
ugees each  year  to  fulfill  n.S.  policy  goals  re- 
gardlesa  of  the  color,  nationality,  or  religion 
of  thoee  admitted.  It  also  means  that,  once 
admitted  to  thto  country,  that  they  should  be 
entitled  to  get  on  a  fast  track  to  dtlaenahlp 
under  the  protection  of  the  VS.  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  thto  land  wltttout  discrim- 
ination 

The  open  society  does  not  mean  Umltlees 
Immigration.  Quantitative  and  qualitative 
limits  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  con- 
cepts of  the  op«n  society  as  we  understand 
them. 

THX  cmzxirs'  coiiMimx  oir  huhobatioit 

UFORM 

Without  first  prindplea  such  as  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the 
open  society.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  bring 
about  fundamental  Immigration  reform.  Our 
efforts  and  yoiira  wlU  be  picked  at  by  special 
Interest  groups.  In  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
President  Pord,  who  to  Joining  me  and  many 
distinguished  citizens  today  In  forming  a 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Immigration  Reform, 
he  praised  the  work  of  the  Select  Commtoalon 
and  warned  that  we  must  guard  against  the 
parochialism  and  demagoguery  of  special  in- 
terest groups. 

THX  XNKKIXS  Or  PAXOCHIAUBM  AMD 

osMAcocinaT 

We  cannot  detang,  to  uae  Senator  Al  S>iiq>- 
son's  phrase,  the  emotionalism  which  stir- 
rounds  this  issue  entirely  but  we  can  recog- 
nize first  principles  aafl  try  our  beat  to  be 
guided  by  them.  If  they  do  not  overcome  the 
four  horsemen  of  parochialism,  demagoguery. 
Icnee-Jerklsm  and  perfectionism,  at  least  per- 
haps they  wUl  tamper  the  debate  and  provide 
the  necessary  framework  for  getting  on  with 
the  work. 

Each  of  the  major  recommendations  I  will 
discuss  thto  afternoon  to  Interrelated,  and 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  such  a  compre- 
hensive approach.  Por  exan^le.  c(Hicentra- 
tlon  on  enforcement  should  be  matched  with 
an  equal  emphasto  on  a  eound  immigration 
law. 

Of  course,  the  first  subject  on  the  ndnds 
of  most  persons  who  worry  about  immigration 
to  Illegal  immigration. 

Thto  Commission  not  only  recommended 
a  more  rational  system  for  admitting  immi- 
grants legally  and  for  the  legaUaatton  aa  res- 
ident aliens  of  a  large  proportion  of  undoc- 
umented aliens  now  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  recommended  many  measures  to  enforce 
oonstotently,  firmly,  and  fairly  the  limits  ea- 
tabltohed  by  lav. 

no%OTxa  sANCRom 

There  is  no  sense  In  pretending  enforce- 
ment will  work  without  demagnltizlng  the 
jobs  which  bring  illegal  aliens  here.  A  cen- 
terpiece of  the  enforcement  measures  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission  would  be  an 
employee  sanctions  law  with  a  reliable,  non- 
discriminatory method  of  certifying  em- 
ployee eUgiblllty  that  any  of  us  would  uae 
when  applying  for  a  new  Job. 


Would  such  a  measure  be  worth  the  effort 
aod  ooTt  and  would  It  work?  Thirteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  believe  that  it  would. 
Would  such  a  measure  discriminate  against 
certain  groupA  or  be  used  to  violate  the  pri- 
vacy rights  of  Americans?  While  I  under- 
stand the  apprehensions  of  the  many  people 
who  raise  those  questions,  issues  which  are 
of  oonoem  to  me  also,  I  strongly  believe  the 
answer  to  no. 

Employer  sanctions  to  not  a  panacea  but 
It  will  take  away  the  Incentive  for  employers 
to  hire  Illegal  aliens  and  demagnetize  the 
magnet  enough  so  that  with  comprehensive, 
targeted  enforcement  strategies  we  should  be 
stole  to  reduce  illegal  migration  to  a  rela- 
tively small  number. 

This  Commission  does  not  want  draconlan 
measures  at  the  border,  ports  of  entry  or  In 
the  interior.  Just  the  opposite.  We  made 
many  recommendations  to  improve  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  come  In  contact  with  its  invas- 
tigators.  Inspectors  and  Border  Patrol 
Agents.  But  we  know  that  without  employer 
sanctions,  enforcement  efforts  will  not  be 
effective. 

I  would  ask  that  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  and  the  plight  of  lUegal 
aliens— and  I  count  myself  among  them — to 
think  about  the  aspirations  of  Americans 
whose  wages  and  standards  are  depressed  by 
their  prese^ice  and  also  to  think  about  the 
aliens  themselves.  Not  the  ones  who  slip  into 
the  system  and  make  a  decent  living  while 
they  adjust  to  a  fugitive  life  In  the  shadows — 
but  the  ones  who  die  In  the  desert  or  In  the 
ballast  tanks  of  ships  and  the  ones  who  are 
waiting  patiently  In  line  to  come  to  the 
United  States  through  legal  Immigration 
channels. 

Por  th<»e  who  are  i^prehenslve  about  dto- 
crimlnatlon  resulting  from  the  application  of 
employer  sanctions.  I  would  point  out  that 
the  only  system  the  Cotnmlsalon  recom- 
mended would  protect  against  discrimina- 
tion more  than  at  present  because  all  per- 
sons eligible  to  work  would  have  to  identify 
themselves  through  a  reliable  method  of 
Identification.  Employers  who  turn  some- 
one away  would  not  have  the  excuse  that  he 
or  she  looked  or  talked  like  an  Ulegal  alien. 
Under  the  employer  sanctions  law  proposed, 
employers  would  not  be  penalized  If  they 
were  fooled  by  the  Job  applicant. 

I  also  am  persuaded  that  concerns  about 
the  abuse  of  privacy  are  not  warranted.  What 
protects  our  society  and  individuals  against 
the  albuse  of  privacy  is  the  existence  of  tra- 
ditions, habits,  and  laws  which  sustain  our 
first,  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendment  rights 
concerning  freedom  and  due  process. 

These  constitute  a  national  will  to  resist 
governmental  control  or  private  misuse  of 
personal  information. 

In  fact,  the  employment  eligibility  system 
should  be  the  occasion  to  make  explicit  in 
legislative  language  the  privacy  protections 
due  Individuate  in  our  society.  Tn  thto  case, 
there  would  be  strict  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  employee  eligibility  card  and  on  the 
access  to  and  use  of  the  data  base  behind  it. 

LBCAUZATXOM 

Effective  enforcement  will  depend  on  one 
other  major  commission  recommendation 
which  also  was  guided  by  the  principle  of 
the  rule  of  law.  We  called  it  legalization.  We 
unanimously  recommended  the  legalization 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  now  In  thto  country.  We  specified  that 
petaons  should  be  eligible  If  they  could  show 
that  they  were  in  the  United  States  no  later 
than  January  1.  1980.  I  Icnow  that  Congress 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  reaaons 
whldx  produced  thto  unanimous  vote. 

FIrat.  new  enforcement  efforts  to  curtail 
the  future  flow  of  Illegal  aliens,  which  the 
Oommlatf  on  said  must  be  Instituted  If  we  are 


to  have  a  legalization  program,  will  depend 
for  tTni.Tit«iim  effectiveness  on  the  luiowledge 
which  can  be  produced  only  through  a  com- 
prehensive legalization  program  that  i»o- 
vldes  information  about  migration  channeto, 
smuggler  practlcea,  and  the  characterlstlca 
of  the  alletu  of  themselves. 

Second,  through  legalization  we  will  learn 
for  the  first  time  the  cconpoeltlon  by  na- 
tional origin  of  Illegal  aliens  and  even  be 
able  to  pinpoint  the  villages,  towns,  states 
and  provinces  from  which  they  come.  That 
knowledge  will  be  invaluable  when  we  try 
to  deal  with  migration  pressures  at  the 
source  through  bilateral  or  International 
cooperation. 

Third,  by  legalizing  thto  group,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  will  be 
able  to  target  its  limited  enforcement  re- 
sources where  they  count — tn  stopping  fu- 
ture flows — Instead  of  in  the  costly  and  in- 
effective cops  and  robber  approach  to  catch- 
ing people  who  already  have  learned  how  to 
avoid  the  authorities. 

Pourth,  these  persons,  while  more  capable 
of  evasion  than  newcomers,  live  In  an  un- 
derclass outside  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 
As  such,  they  are  prey  to  exploitation  by 
employers  who  violate  labor  protection  laws 
and  other  more  serious  criminal  activity — 
undermining  the  rule  of  law  for  all  of  tu  as 
well  as  depressing  the  wages  and  standards 
of  some. 

Ptf  th,  legalization  not  only  recognizes  the 
fact  that  these  people  are  already  here,  but 
that  we  all  benefit  If  they  come  out  of  the 
shadows  and  participate  more  fully  In  Amer- 
ican Ufe. 

Ironically,  legalization  may  permit  many 
aliens  to  return  hocne  more  frequently  to 
their  countries  of  origin  than  they  now  do. 
Bates  of  emigration  for  most  immigrants 
have  been  about  30%  of  Immigration.  Por 
thto  group,  that  would  be  higher  once  given 
a  legal  resident  aUen  status  In  the  United 
States  since  they  no  longer  would  be  subject 
to  the  hazards  of  crossing  Illegally. 

No  oiM  has  to  fear  that  legalization  will 
cost  the  United  States  anything.  Pees  will 
pay  for  the  entire  program.  Only  those 
aliens  who  have  a  Job  and  can  meet  the  pub- 
lic charge  requirements  will  qualify. 

A  LABCK  TEMFOXAXT  WOBKEX  PaOCBAK 

Some  are  asldng  why  It  to  necessary  to  con- 
fer the  status  of  resident  aUen  on  those  who 
qualify  for  legalization?  Why  not,  they  ask, 
give  them  a  temporary  worker  status  and  in- 
clude them  as  part  of  a  large  scale  guest 
■matter  program  to  be  negotiated  with  Inter- 
ested countries? 

The  Idea  of  a  large  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram to  tremendously  attractive.  Perbapa  a 
better  word  to  seductive.  Economists  predict 
a  large  shortfall  of  U.S.  service  and  agricul- 
tural workers  In  the  decades  ahead.  There 
are  certainly  htindreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  In  Latin 
Anterlcan  countries  who  would  be  happy  to 
take  thoee  Jobs.  Some  people  believe  that  a 
large  guestworker  program  ml^t  channel 
enough  persona  Into  the  employ  of  ranchera. 
growers,  garment  and  other  manufacturers 
to  such  an  extent  that  em|doyer  sanctions 
and  other  enforcement  measures  wUl  not  be 


There  to  a  superficial  plausibility  to  tbU 
argument  and  the  Oomnxisslon  gave  it  seri- 
ous consideration  for  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half.  In  the  end.  we  were  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  a  m"***'»  to  launch  auch  a 
program. 

First,  a  large  scale  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram—say a  half  million  or  more  a  year — 
whether  or  not  it  included  the  newly  legal- 
ized aliens  already  here,  would  have  some 
limits  which  had  to  be  enforced.  Would  the 
program  be  for  single  men  only?  Por  agri- 
cultural employment?  POr  the  southwestern 
statea?   Far   six   months,   eight   or   more? 
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Would  IndlTldoAla  be  abl*  to  i«n«w  th«lr 
pwtlelpfttkinT 

Wbattfvr  Mb*  answers  to  these  questloiu, 
tba  umits  would  bave  to  be  enforced.  With- 
out ea  employer  asnetlons  Isw  and  s  rell- 
■ble  mssns  of  employee  Identlflcstlon,  the 
rule  of  law  would  be  compromised  exten- 
ifrrrty  aa  aliens  tried  to  aUp  the  boundaries 
Imposed  by  tlie  pdrocram. 

Beoond.  It  Is  dUBeult  to  turn  off  sucb  a 
prasxam  ones  It  gets  started.  A  large  scale 
profram  would  build  a  dependency  on  for- 
eign labor  In  certain  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Oertala  joba  would  become  identified  with 
foreigners,  putting  at  risk  one  sspect  of  the 
principle  of  the  open  society,  as  I  tried  to 
deHne  It  a  moment  ago.  In  effect,  a  second 
elaaa  of  aliens  would  hare  been  eetabllsbed 
in  our  oountry  who  were  not  fully  protected 
by  the  law  and  its  entitlements  and  who 
ooukt  not  participate  effectively  m  maln- 
strsam  Institutions.  And  a  large  program 
without  effective  enforcement  measures 
would  stimulate  new  migration  pressures  In 
the  long  nin. 

Tblid,  one  of  the  seductive  reasons  for 
sucb  a  program  is  to  accommodate  the  pop- 
ulation preesiiree  of  other  nations  and  Uius 
aebleva  foreign  policy  objectives.  But  there 
are  few  things  more  dangerous  to  friendship 
between  nations  than  to  have  a  large  body 
of  foreign  nationals  working  in  one  country 
with  the  poaslblllty  of  incidents  being  blown 
iq>  by  a  demacogue  In  either  country. 


MUiy  have  suggeeted  that  a  guestworker 
program  would  be  helpful  to  Mexico.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  no  Mexican  official  repre- 
sented that  poaltlon  to  us,  we  did  not  think 
It  wise  to  propoee  a  program  with  potentially 
harmful  consequences  to  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

Hie  Commission  has  been  mlndftil  of  U.S. 
relations  with  Mexico  and  othed  coimtrles 
aa  charged  by  Public  Law  96-413.  We  know 
that  it  Is  our  national  interest  that  Mex- 
leo  be  able  to  shape  Its  own  destiny  as  a 
proeperous  and  stable  democracy.  We  know 
that  MMloo,  to  some  extent,  relies  on  the 
safety  valve  of  migration  to  the  United 
States.  But  we  cannot  shape  an  Immigration 
poUcy  for  the  world — with  sixteen  million 
refugees  and  more  than  one  million  persons 
registered  with  visa  numbers  to  come  to  the 
United  States — in  response  to  one  nation 
only.  In  fact,  that  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  open  society  which 
does  not  discriminate  in  the  admission  of 
immigrants  and  refugees  on  the  basis  of 
nationality. 

However,  we  made  several  recommenda- 
tions consistent  with  that  very  principle 
which  will  have  the  practical  effect  ot  In- 
creasing Immigration  from  Mexico  to  some 
extent.  We  eet1mat«>  that  ac  the  outside 
about  700,000  of  the  one  and  a  half  million 
persons  who  might  avaU  themsMvee  of  the 
legallimtlon  program  would  be  Mexican  na- 
tionals who  would  then  be  In  a  poeition  to 
petition  for  their  spoussdk  and  minor  chil- 
dren to  come  to  the  United  Statea. 

It  is  conceivable  that  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  flf^  thousand  Mexican  spouses 
and/or  minor  children  would  be  admitted, 
although  the  actual  number  is  llkriy  to  be 
leas.  Such  persons  would,  of  course,  have  to 
wait  In  turn  under  the  numerically  restrict- 
ed immigration  totals  Imposed  by  the  new 
law. 

But  their  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  that  of  other  tponatm  and  minor  children 
o€  resident  aliens  would  be  expedited  by  the 
«wnpbssls  which  the  ComnHsakm  hss  placed 
on  the  reunlUcatian  of  immediate  families. 
The  modest  Increaae  recommended  for  legal 
Inunigiation  which  would  facilitate  both 
famUy  rennincatlon  and  Independent  tmml- 
gration  Is  another  recommendation  which 
is  likely,  at  least  in  the  near  term,  to  In- 
Immlgratlon  from  Mexico  slightly. 


nnally,  the  clearing  of  backlogs,  in  con- 
junction with  the  IntotMtuotlon  of  the  new 
system,  also  would  help  to  some  degree. 
THx  iraiaia  or  uuf  nsaurrs  un>  sntTona  to 
ax  ADurrrsD 
I  know  that  there  are  persons  who  are 
wondering  why  the  Commission  recommend- 
ed an  Increase  In  legal  immigration.  The 
answer  Is  straightforward  but  not  simple.  It 
Is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  Once  again  I  will  summarise  our 
findings  with  respect  to  legal  immigrants. 
Immigrants  work  hard,  save  and  Invest 
and  create  more  Jobe  than  they  take.  Thus, 
they  contribute  to  economic  growth  In  the 
United  Statee.  That  Is  true  even  for  refugees 
although  the  contribution  takes  place  after 
a  longer  period  of  adjustment. 

Immigrants  rapidly  pay  back  Into  the  pub- 
lic coffers  more  than  they  take  out. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  pool  of  young- 
er and  middle-aged  workers,  thus  strength- 
ening our  social  security  system  and  en- 
larging U.a  manpower  capabilities. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  Uee  with  other 
nations. 

Immigrants  strengthen  our  linguistic  and 
cultural  resources. 

ImmlgranU  and  thetr  children  embrace 
American  Ideals  and  pubUc  values  rapidly 
and  help  to  renew  them. 

Immigrants  give  a  brllUant  demonstration 
to  the  world  of  the  advantages  of  a  free 
society. 

And  finally,  the  children  of  Immigrants 
acculturate  well  to  American  life  and  ac- 
tually seem  to  be  healthier  and  do  better  at 
school  on  the  average  than  those  of  native 
bom  Americans. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  one  well  might  ask 
why  the  Commission  was  so  timid  In  recom- 
mending a  modest  increase  in  legal  Immigra- 
tion from  370,000  to  350.000  annually. 

One  reason  is  that  under  the  Befugee  Act 
of  1980,  whoee  fundamental  provisions  we 
endorsed,  it  Is  possible  to  admit  more  than 
the  50,000  refugees  anUclpated  by  that  sot 
as  the  normal  ^nnn^i  flow. 

Because  refugee  situations  often  are 
emergencies,  we  need  to  provide  flexlblUty  to 
meet  them.  Therefore,  we  must  be  cautious 
on  the  number  of  numerically  reetrtcted 
Inmilgrants  we  admit. 

A  second  reason  Is  that  some  of  our  Com- 
missioners believe  that  we  should  not  in- 
cresse  the  preeent  ceilings  at  all  until  effec- 
tive enforcement  Is  In  place.  In  fact,  four 
Commissioners  voted  sgalnst  the  increase  In 
Immigration  levels  for  that  reason.  The 
twelve  who  voted  for  it  Include  many  who 
are  strong  advocates  of  new,  effecUve  en- 
forcement measures  but  see  the  value  of  In- 
creasing immigration  modestly  at  this  time 
for  the  good  that  It  will  do  this  coimtry,  and 
because  the  new  system  will  help  to  reduce 
pressures  for  Illegal  migration  slightly. 

A  third  reason  U  the  largely  Incorrect  but 
widely  held  perception  that  immigrants  take 
away  from  rather  than  benefit  society.  Be- 
cause that  perception  is  a  social  reaUty  one 
must  be  cautious  about  numbers. 
What  will  the  numbers  add  up  to  If  the 

Commission's      rwrrtmnrymilBtlffTIg       ^g^      fg]. 

lowed?  If  the  Congress  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission,  we 
can  make  population  projections  baaed  on 
reasonable  assumptions — including  one 
about  Illegal  immigration — which  you  will 
find  dlsnused  In  two  chapters  of  the  staff 
report.  The  result  is  that  the  United  States 
wlU  achieve  negative  population  growth  at 
a  level  of  two  hundred  seventy-four  million 
persons  by  the  year  30S0.  leas  than  seventy 
years  from  now. 

That  is  based  on  a  projection  of  an  annual 
net  Immigration  of  five  hundred  thousand, 
s  reasonable  and  perhaps  conservative  pro- 
jection ss  explained  in  the  sUff  report, 
which  I  hope  the  Congress  will  reprint,  since 
It  goes  Into  such  detail  with  re^Mct  to  the 


ftackgrotmd    and    the    Implications  of   the 
Commission's  *«»«'>™''ymdatimis 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  mlUlon 
does  not  strike  me  as  high  by  any  measure. 
The  United  States,  if  it  foUowed  those  rec- 
ommendations, would  go  from  having  8% 
of  the  world's  population  now  to  far  lees 
than  3%  by  the  year  3060,  something  that 
may  happen  In  only  twenty-five  years.  The 
VB.  would  remain  the  least  densely  pecu- 
lated nation  In  the  world  with  the  probable 
exceptions  of  Canada  and  Australia.  And 
our  per  capita  wealth  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  be  much  greater  than  it  Is 
now. 

THX  coMPoamoN  or  tta  populstion 

There  also  is  concern  about  increasing  the 
percentage  of  foreign  b<»ii  In  our  nation's 
populaUon.  Right  now  there  are  eight  West- 
em  coimtries  with  a  higher  percentage  of 
foreign  bom  than  the  U.S.  and  we  are  better 
at  absorbing  Immigrants  than  any  of  them. 
Yet.  the  concern  Is  understandable.  Immi- 
gration means  change  and  change  brings  the 
possibilities  of  ocmfllct. 

Let  us  take  the  worst  case  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  are  concerned  about 
a  rise  In  the  percentage  of  foreign  born.  Sup- 
pose Congress  does  not  accept  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  which  we  believe 
will  lead  to  a  net  annual  migration  of  no 
more  than  500.000  a  year,  a  number  that  Is 
certainly  less  tbsn  in  the  last  few  years. 
Suppose  the  net  migration  was  750.000  a  year. 
That  would  lead  to  a  population  of  300  mil- 
lion by  the  year  2080 — one  hundred  years 
from  no>w.  the  equivalent  of  5  generations — 
and  of  that  p<cxilation.  one- third  would  con- 
sist of  persons  who  had  arrived  In  the  UjB. 
after  1979  or  of  their  descendants. 

Why  should  that  be  so  worrisome  In  the 
light  of  U.S.  history?  The  fact  Is  that  about 
45  percent  of  the  people  now  in  this  country 
either  arrived  here  or  are  descendants  of  per- 
sons who  came  here  within  the  last  four  to 
five  generations. 

In  fact,  at  least  one  half  of  the  Congres- 
sional members  of  our  Commission  are  de- 
scendsnts  of  persons  who  came  to  the  United 
States  within  the  last  four  generations,  not 
event  counting  that  distinguished  alunmus 
of  Notre  Dame,  Ron  Mazzoll. 

No  one  questions  their  Americanism  In  the 
slightest  although  many  people  vigorously 
opposed  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors,  pre- 
dicting dire  consequences  for  the  United 
States  because  of  their  admission. 

In  years  past  It  was  argued  that  German 
immigrants,  because  of  Ohelr  strong  love  for 
the  Oerman  language  and  culture,  would 
destroy  the  ties  that  bind  us  as  a  nation. 
Then  It  was  the  Catholics,  partlctilarly  the 
Irish,  with  their  devotion  to  Papal  authority, 
who.  it  was  maintained,  would  prove  incap- 
able of  contributing  to  a  free  society.  Next, 
the  Jews,  Italians,  Poles.  Greeks  and  others 
were  scorned  as  unfit  to  become  good  Ameri- 
cans. 

TRx  msB>  roa  lkadsxsrip 

In  1939,  the  Congress  followed  the  public 
opinion  polls  and  refused  to  accept  refugees 
beyond  the  number  allocated  under  our  re- 
strictive national  origins  quota  system.  Not 
only  did  that  doom  those  persons  to  s  fate 
determined  by  Adolf  Hitler,  but  the  United 
States  lost  the  talent,  ability  and  gratitude 
of  those  people  and  their  descendants. 

We  csn  and  should  assert  our  own  values 
and  traditions  and  our  self-lnternst  by  mod- 
estly Increasing  levels  of  immigration  and  In- 
stituting a  le^all'^atlon  program  as  well  as 
by  enforcing  the  law  flrmy  and  fairly.  What 
Is  required  Is  a  campaign  of  leadership  to 
articulate  tho^e  val"es.  traditions  and  In- 
terests In  relationship  to  Immlsratlon  so 
that  the  American  people  will  sunport  the 
recommendations   of    the   Commission. 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  serve. 


May  U,  1981 
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Mr.  KKNNIDY.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  nearly  three  decades  since  Joint 
congressional  hearings  were  last  held  on 
our  Nation's  immigration  policies.  And 
it  has  also  been  three  decades  since  we 
have  thoroughly  reviewed  our  immigra- 
tion statute,  which  was  fashioned  over  50 
years  ago. 

Last  week  these  years  of  neglect  came 
to  an  end.  I  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpsoii), 
and  Congressman  Mazzoli — the  chair- 
men, respectively,  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  and  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration,  Refugees  and  Interna- 
tional Law — in  launching  hearings  on 
the  report  of  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy— which 
is  the  first  thorough  review  of  our  immi- 
gration law  since  1935. 

Whether  we  are  largely  supportive  or 
critical  of  the  Select  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  we  all  agree 
that  its  report  represents  a  long-needed 
catalyst  for  action.  I  believe  the  joint 
hearings  last  week  symbolize  the  impor- 
tance we  attach  to  this  work  of  the  Select 
Commission,  and  signal  the  urgency  we 
feel  over  the  need  to  move  on  immigra- 
tion reform. 

Mr.  President,  by  neglecting  immigra- 
tion for  so  many  years.  Congress  allowed 
one  of  our  country's  oldest  traditions  to 
become  one  of  our  most  controversial 
and  misunderstood  issues.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing our  immigrant  heritage,  many 
Americans  have  come  to  fear  it. 

In  part,  this  reflects  the  mood  of  our 
times,  and  our  preoccupation  with  stub- 
bom  and  increasingly  critical  challenges 
at  home  and  abroad.  But  part  of  the 
problem  derives  as  well  from  our  immi- 
gration law.  which  is  out  of  touch  with 
the  times  and  out  of  controL 

To  restore  faith  in  our  immigration 
laws — to  establish  an  immigration  policy 
that  is  both  in  America's  long-run  inter- 
ests as  well  as  faithful  to  our  humani- 
tarian traditions — we  must  move  on  the 
proposals  offered  by  the  Select  Com- 
mission. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  bipartisan 
spirit  already  demonstrated  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  joint  hearings — and  with 
the  cooperation  already  evident  in  the 
actions  of  our  subcommittee  chairmen — 
we  will  see  some  of  the  Select  Commis- 
sion's proposals  translated  into  law  in 
this  Congress. 

I  commend  and  support  the  initiative 
of  Senator  Simpson  and  Congressman 
Mazzoli  in  holding  these  hearings,  and  I 
joined  them  in  welcoming  Father  Hes- 
burgh  last  we^.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commission  I  can  say  that  his  leadership 
was  crucial  in  our  deliberations,  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  good  foundation  we  now 
have  for  future  progress  in  immigration 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Sncpsow  in  sharing  today  with 
our  coUeagues  the  prepared  statement  of 
Father  Hesburgb,  in  asking  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoko. 


A  nUBXTTE  TO  RABBI  MENACHEM 
SCHNEERSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the  Jewish 
community  in  my  State  and  throughout 
the  world  in  paying  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able spiritual  leader.  Rabbi  Menachem 
Mendel  Schneerson,  the  leader  of  the 
Lubavitch  Chassidic  Movement,  known 
to  his  followers  as  the  Lubavitcher  Rebbe. 
From  his  movement's  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Rabbi  Sclineerson,  since 
1950,  has  directed  a  steadily  growing  net- 
work of  educational  centers  and  activi- 
ties which  now  is  active  in  more  than 
30  States,  including  South  Carolina,  and 
many  foreign  countries.  The  Lubavitcher 
Movement  itself  was  foimded  more  than 
200  years  ago  in  Eastern  Eurcqje.  Rabbi 
Schneerson,  on  April  15.  1981.  marked 
his  79th  birthday,  but  he  still  leads  his 
movement  with  undiminished,  and  in- 
deed, even  growing  vigor  and  inspira- 
tion. May  he  continue,  in  the  words  of 
the  Jewish  saying,  "untU  his  120th." 

As  befits  a  spiritual  leader  of  Rabbi 
Schneerson's  great  stature,  President 
Reagan  took  the  time  to  extend  his 
greetings  last  mraith  to  Rabbi  Schneer- 
son on  his  birthday.  Rabbi  Schneerson 
responded  to  the  President  in  a  letter 
that  shows  his  great  spiritual  compassion 
as  well  as  his  eloquence. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  Rabbi 
Schneerson  delivered  one  of  his  notable 
public  addresses  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday  on  April  15.  An  audience  of 
more  than  10.000  tlironged  the  central 
headquarters  of  the  Lubavitch  movement 
hi  Brooklyn  to  hear  his  address.  Tens  of 
thousands  more  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  saw  the 
address  on  cable  television  via  sateUite 
or  heard  it  on  direct  radio  hookups. 

An  important  part  of  his  address, 
which  lasted  for  4  hours — including  sev- 
eral pauses — dealt  with  the  mission  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency.  The  following 
is  a  free  translation  and  adaptation  of 
a  portion  of  this  address: 

To  aU  those  who  have  sent  their  best 
wishes  on  this  occasion  I  extend  my  heart- 
felt thanks  and  appreciation.  I  espedaUy 
thank  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who.  notwithstanding  his  state  of 
health,  has  written  to  convey  his  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes.  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful for  his  kind  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
and  send  my  blessings  for  a  full  and  speedy 
recovery.  May  he  use  the  powers  vested  In 
blm  as  the  elected  leader  of  the  U.S.A.  for 
the  good  of  America  and  all  Americans.  The 
"trust  In  G-d"  who  gives  the  abilities  and 
strength  to  fulfill  this  mission,  wUl  un- 
doubtedly help  him  to  a  fuU  recoverv,  and 
to  achieve  the  Inunense  task  and  goals  that 
Ue 


Tlie  best  way  to  beeln  sucb  a  program  is 
the  Institution  of  a  simple,  non-denomina- 
tional declaration  by  children  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  day,  affirming  their  belief  and 
trust  in  O-d.  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
notion  of  separation  of  religion  and  state. 
for  the  intention  of  the  foimdlng  fathers  In 
instituting  this  principle  was  solely  the 
elimination  of  religious  persecution  such  as 
they  bad  suffered.  A  8im->le  non-denomina- 
tional prayer  can  In  no  way  b?  construed 
as  relU^ous  intolerance.  Tht  U.S.  Government 
■hoiuld  also  assist  famines  who  wish  to  pro- 


vide their  chUdren  with  a  parochial  school 
education.  Just  as  a  non -denominational 
prayer  does  not  violate  the  concept  of  church 
and  state,  nor  does  this  type  of  aid. 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
ensure  useful  and  decent  lives  Is  not  Just  to 
its  own  citizens,  but  to  all  humanity.  This 
country  Is  a  super-power,  the  foremost  In 
the  world,  with  tremendous  opportunities  to 
Influence  other  countries  for  good.  Yet  there 
Is  a  disturbing  trend  towards  an  Isolationist 
policy.  O-d.  however,  did  certainly  give  this 
country  Its  wealth  and  power  to  be  iised 
fully  and  efflclenUy.  The  United  States  has 
the  privilege,  a  very  great  privilege,  a  global 
one.  to  use  Its  Influence  to  the  utmost  to 
correct  the  alarming  state  of  instability, 
chaos,  and  growing  violence  present  today  in 
the  world,  and  ensure  true  and  lasting  peace. 

The  U3.A.  has  been  able  to  become  the 
dominant  country  It  Is  because  It  has  been 
blessed  with  great  natural  resources.  But  to 
remain  powerful  and  Independent,  It  must 
remove  Its  dependency  on  other  countries 
for  energy  sources,  particularly  oU.  This 
crippling  dependency  has  sometimes  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  following  pol- 
icies that  are  In  accord  with  its  Ideals  of 
Justice.  But  It  need  not.  It  must  not  be  so. 
In  Itself,  this  country  with  G-d's  help  can 
be  self-sufficient  In  energy.  There  are  suffi- 
cient sources  such  as  coal,  etc..  to  provide 
not  only  the  U.S.  with  all  Its  energy  needs, 
but  other  countries  as  weU.  Solar  energy 
alcme.  If  the  proper  effort  is  made,  can  In  a 
very  short  time  provide  for  all  this  country* 
wants.  With  proper  determination,  the 
United  States  csn  provide  for  Itself  and  also 
utilize  Its  G-d  given  assets  to  Influence  peo- 
ples around  the  world  to  be  productive,  O-d 
fearing  citizens. 

Tn  conclusion,  mav  I  once  again  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  President's  thought- 
ful wishes  on  this  occasion,  and  extend  my 
blessings  for  bis  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  correspondence  between 
President  Reagan  and  Rabbi  Schneersm 
be  orinted  in  the  Recoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  WRnc  Vbaxnm 
WaaMngUm.  D.C..  Aprtl  IS.  l»Bt. 
Babbl  Meitachkm  Scuiiujuoir. 
Brooklyn.  N.T. 

D^As  R'Bti  S»  H^EjasoT:  t  tm  delighted 
to  Join  with  your  many  friends  and  followeis 
in  wishing  yon  a  very  Happy  Seventy-Ninth 
Birthday. 

Tour  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  q>lr- 
itual  and  intellectual  weU-beln«  of  the 
Jewish  pet^le  are  an  inqdzatlan  to  aU 
Americans. 

For  more  than  two  centuries,  the  Chahad- 
Lubavltdi  Movement  bas  been  a  vital  force 
in  Jewish  life  and  culture  and  a  aonroe  of 
hope  and  sustenance  during  many  dllBcnlt 
and  tragic  moments  in  Jewish  history. 

With  your  wnpTiasis  on  moral  and  ethical 
values  and  your  interest  in  education,  yon 
have  contilbnted  greaUy  to  both  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  devdopment  of  our 
nation. 

You  have  my  deep-felt  respect  and  ad- 
mlratlan. 

With  best  wldies. 
Obicertfy, 

BOWSLB  RgJMW. 

BaooKLTK.  N.T.,  Apra  It,  JMf. 
President  Ronaia  Rbaoak. 
The  White  Bouse, 

Waahington,  D.C.  

Gaxmiro  awd  Bixasnrc:  "Humk  you  very 
much,  dear  Mr.  President,  for  your  good 
wishes  on  the  occasion  of  my  birthday. 
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M  I  aoud  In  my  nwrnt^  vt  tha  •nniwl 
eHUbnOan  last  ntcbt.  your  kind  *nd 
tboagbtful  ooocnttulatory  miMm  is  doubly 
rMMurlng.  Wbll*  All  of  us  sr*  stlU  under 
UniMMt  of  tlM  neoBt  trying  days  for  you 
•od  tbm  NAtton.  In  oonnocUon  wltb  th«  de- 
BMatad  atUmpt  on  your  Ufa  (B«*T«n  for* 
fondl).  It  Is  rsmsrkAble,  and  most  gi»tlfy- 
Inc  itkUt  ths  Prasldsnt  b*s  b«en  sbls  to  glTS 
rr—^^'  attsntlon  also  to  msttars  wltlob. 
undsr  tba  elrcumstancss.  might  hsv*  Justl- 
flsMy  baen  poatponad.  or  ovarlooked. 

Tour  masaaga.  particularly  In  rafaranoa  to 
tbm  ttnportanca  of  aiiiphaalilng  moral  and 
atliloaJ  vmluaa  In  adtieatlon,  la  aa  maanlng- 
ful  as  It  Is  tlmrty.  It  la  haartanlog  to  know 
tfaaA  you.  Mr.  Praaldant,  and  your  Mlminla- 
tratlon  are  oommtttad  to  upgrading  tba  ad- 
uoartlon  of  aU  tba  dtlaana  of  tbla  country. 

Plaaaa  be  aaaurad  ttaait  we  In  the  Clwbad- 
LabavMcb  moTamant.  along  with  all  good 
cttlaans  of  this  country,  continue  to  pray 
for  your  rapid  and  oomplete  recovery,  and 
for  your  robuat  health  oonslstantly  there- 
aftar,  ao  that  you  can  carry  out  the  aweaome 
nwponalMMtlaa  of  the  President  of  tills  great 
and  leading  Nation  In  the  world.  In  keeping 
with  our  basic  belief  th«t  CTeiythlng  Is  by 
DiTlne  Providence,  how  much  ooore  so  being 
elected  to  the  highest  oOBce  In  the  land,  we 
are  convinced  th»t  O-d  has  endowed  you 
with  the  capabilities  and  atrength  to  carry 
out  your  O-d-glven  reaponatbllltlea  In  the 
fulleat  measure,  with  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart. 

There  ia  no  better  way  In  which  I  can 
raelptrooate  your  good  wishes  than  by  re- 
iterating the  Divine  promise  to  ova  Patriarch 
Abraham,  "I  will  bless  them  that  bleae  thee" 
(Oen.  12:3).  May  you  and  the  First  Lady  and 
all  your  family  be  blessed  with  all  good 
from  the  Source  of  all  beaalngs. 

Wltti  utmoat  esteem  and  bleaalng, 
CocdiaUy, 

11.  ScHimaoif. 

Thx  WHrra  Hottsx. 
Wathington.  DC,  Ajnil  30. 1981. 

Rabbi  MXMACHXM  SCHmXXSON. 

Brooklyit.  H.Y. 

Dkmm  lUasi  Schnxbuon;  The  President 
asked  that  I  pass  along  his  deepest  apprecia- 
tion for  your  concern  and  the  prayers  of  both 
yourstff  and  the  members  of  your  Chabad- 
Lubavltch  movement.  With  the  support  and 
dedication  of  persons  such  as  yourself,  he 
feels  we  will  be  able  to  move  forward  In  our 
efforta  to  revitalize  the  economy  and  rekindle 
our  «»»<««nal  qilrlt. 

The  Prealdent  and  Mrs.  Reagan  applaud 
your  qiiedal  effects  on  behalf  of  Increasing 
public  awareneaa  about  the  value  of  educa- 
tion for  they  deeply  feel  that  an  education 
Imparts  so  mueli  more  than  Jtist  knowledge. 
Our  children  are  trained  by  education  to  be 
decent  and  productive  citizens  which.  In 
turn,  provides  ua  with  a  strong  foundation 
for  the  future. 

May  this  80th  year  prove  to  be  your  most 
rawanUng. 

Slnoeraly. 

BxD  CsTAirrr, 
Deputt  AtUtant  to  the  PretUent  for 
PubUe  L1at»on. 


cruoe  in  the  united  states 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  Joined  nine  of  my  coUeagues  in  a  con- 
ference with  President  Reagan  that 
dealt  with  the  serious  crime  situation 
that  exists  throughout  the  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  our 
letter  relating  to  this  meeting  be  included 
In  the  Rccoio  at  the  conduslan  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  all  seg- 
ments of  America  are  affected  by  crime 
today.  We  find  It  not  only  in  urban 
sprawls,  but  in  small  towns  and  niral 
areas  as  well.  The  FBI  shows  that  over 
the  past  30  years  the  number  of  murders 
in  the  United  States  has  Increased  by 
some  370  percent.  The  number  of  rob- 
beries has  increased  by  300  percent. 
Nationwide,  violent  crime  increased  13 
percent  last  year  over  1979.  And  in  1980, 
robbery  went  up  20  percent  over  1979. 
Forcible  rape  increased  9  percent,  aggra- 
vated assault  by  8  percent,  and  murder 
by  7  percent. 

In  Arkansas  during  the  last  year  mur- 
der and  manslaughter  incre^ed  by  2.3 
percent,  forcible  rape  by  4.9  percent,  and 
robbery  by  14.6  percent.  The  people  of 
my  State  are  having  to  reshape  their 
very  lives  out  of  fear  of  violent  crime. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  his  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  commented  on  this  reign 
of  terrcN-.  He  said: 

Are  we  not  hostages  within  the  borders  of 
our   own   self-styled,   enlightened   country? 

The  time  has  come,  he  declared,  to 
commit  vast  social  resources  to  the  attack 
on  crime. 

Recent  surveys  backup  this  conclusion. 
Time.  Newsweek,  and  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  have  all  devoted  recent  editions 
to  the  problem  of  crime.  Of  those  citizens 
surveyed  in  one  of  these  publications, 
75  percent  believe  that  criminals  are 
more  violent  today  than  th^y  were  5 
years  ago.  In  last  month's  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  an  article  on  crime 
made  the  shocking  point  that  tar  every 
100  crimes  committed,  only  six  persons 
will  be  arrested. 

I  am  Joining  my  colleagues  in  sponsor- 
ing a  series  of  bills  to  reach  the  core  of 
this  problem.  We  intend  to  emphasize  a 
range  of  concerns,  with  special  attention 
to  legal  aspects,  that  will  directly  affect 
the  legal  profession  and  its  capacity  to 
deal  with  crime.  Here  are  s<nne  of  the 
major  provisions  that  would  amend  the 
Criminal  Code: 

nrst.  Mandatory  life  sentences  with- 
out parole  for  career  criminals:  these 
include  anyone  convicted  of  a  violent 
felony  for  a  third  time. 

Second.  A  reduct'on  in  the  time  from 
arrest  to  trial,  and  sharp  reductions  in 
the  appeal  period. 

TUrd.  An  additl<mal  5-year  sentence 
tar  the  use  of  a  handgun  In  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony. 

Fourth.  The  addition  of  a  pharmacy 
theft  iHTOvislon  to  the  controlled  sub- 
stances laws. 

Fifth.  A  provisicKi  for  Federal  Judges 
to  deny  bcdl  to  dangerous  defendants. 

Sixth.  Finally,  a  requirement  of  the 
FBI  to  classify  arson  permanently  as  a 
part  I  offense  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Index. 

A  number  of  other  concerns  are  related 
to  these  provisions.  One  would  establish 
a  National  Academy  of  Police  to  wcH'k 
with  State  and  local  governments  in 
training  ofDcers.  With  the  phase-out  of 
LEAA.  we  have  need  for  high-level  train- 
ing and  instruction,  as  well  as  recogni- 
tion, for  law  enforcement  professionals. 


Othtf  Issues  addressed  by  this  legislation 
include  organised  crime,  mob  violence, 
and  military  assistance  to  civilian  drug 
enforcement  agencies. 

In  addition  to  these,  legislation  which 
we  endorse  will  propose  revisions  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  giving  the  IRS 
a  more  direct  and  cooperative  role  in 
Federal  law  enforcement  programs.  Time 
after  time,  the  IRS  has  had  informatiCMi 
sorely  needed  by  the  Justice  Department. 
We  want  to  bring  these  two  agencies — 
and  others — into  fuller  co<H)eration  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past. 

IiCr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  wait 
amother  day  beTore  receiving  the  kind  of 
protection  this  legislation  will  offer.  I 
think  that  swift  and  immediate  action  is 
necessary  and  h(^>e  t^at  my  colleagues 
will  join  in  this  effort. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospcmsor 
of  the  following  bills:  S.  441.  a  bill  to 
provide  limited  assistance  by  the  armed 
services  to  civilian  drug  enforcement 
agencies;  S.  653,  a  bill  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  modify  ha- 
beas corpus  procedures:  S.  664,  a  bill  to 
amend  sectkm  481(d)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961;  S.  732,  a  bill  to  In- 
sure the  confidentiality  of  information 
filed  by  individual  taxpayers  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  insure  the  effective  enforcement 
of  Federal  and  State  criminal  laws  and 
the  effective  administration  of  justice: 
S.  814,  a  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  with  respect  to 
organized  crime  and  the  use  of  violence: 
S.  873,  a  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  combating  inter- 
naticmal  and  domestic  terrorism;  S.  953, 
a  bill  to  create  a  program  to  combat 
vi<dent  crime  in  the  United  States;  S.  954, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street  Act  of 
1974:  and  S.  1163,  a  bill  to  increase  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  to  prohibit  persons,  upon  their  con- 
victions of  certain  crimes,  from  holding 
offices  in  or  certain  positions  related  to 
labor  organizations  and  employee  bene- 
fit  plans,  and  to  clarify  certain  respcm- 
sibilities  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  These  measures,  Mr. 
President,  are  designed  to  combat  the 
problem  so  vividly  described  by  the  Chief 
Justice  earlier  this  year.  It  is  in  the  pur- 
view of  this  body  to  deal  with  the  crime 
situaticm,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
shall  do  so. 

[Exhibit  1] 

x7.s.  simatb. 
WathinffUm.  D.C..  May  13. 1981. 
The  PazsmBNT, 
The  White  House. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Paasmnrr:  We  have  aaked  for 
this  meeting  with  you  today  to  discuss, 
among  other  things,  crime — next  to  Inflation, 
the  most  Important  domestic  problem  fac- 
ing the  American  people  today. 

Crime,  and  particularly  violent  crime,  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  In  the  United 
States  and  Is  spreading  like  a  cancer  across 
our  nation. 

No  longer  Is  violent  crime  Isolated  to  the 
nation's   big   cities,   but   crime   la   running 
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rampant  In  areas  once  thought  of  as  safe. 
narUcularly  our  auburba  and  rural  areas. 
The  Justice  Department  has  reported  that 
nearly  one  out  of  three  households  was  vic- 
timized by  serious  crime  laat  year.  Organized 
crime  flourUhes.  The  lUegal  narcotics  trade 
now  does  as  much  business  aa  the  nation  s 
largest  corporations.  In  fact,  a  recent  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Drug  Abuse  study  found 
that  237  drug  addicts  were  responsible  for 
more  than  600W0  crimes  over  an  ll-year 

^*The  American  people  are  virtually  being 
held  hosuge  In  their  own  homes  by  crim- 
inals who  operate  In  the  streets  with  Im- 
punity, with  seemingly  little  fear  of  arrest 
or  punishment.  Unless  crime  is  brought  un- 
der control,  middle  and  upper  Income  Amer- 
icans will  become  increasingly  Isolated  from 
our  society  behind  their  window  bars, 
biuglar  alarms,  and  private  security  agents. 
MeanwhUe,  many  poor,  near-poor,  and  old- 
er Americans  WUI  continue  to  be  trapped 
in  high-crime  areas  that  have  no  hope  for 
en  economic  or  tax  base  untu  they  are  rid 
of  crime.  ,  ^    .    ,,. 

The  criminal  element  in  our  society  Is  lit- 
erally waging  a  war  on  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  Is  winning. 

Although  the  federal  government's  role  m 
law  enforcement  Is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  can  set  an  example  for  our  state  and 
local  authorltlea.  Tour  appointment  of  a  task 
force  on  violent  crime  under  the  leadership 
of  Oovemor  James  Thompson  and  former 
Attorney  General  Qrlffln  Bell.  Is  a  significant 
step  m  this  direction.  As  Chief  Justice  Bur- 
ger outlined,  to  recent  remarks,  however, 
there  is  much  more  that  must  be  done  to 
show  the  country  that  we  mean  business 
about  fighting  crime.  We  need  and  seek  your 
full  support  In  this  effort. 

We  are  enthusiastically  supporting  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  antl-crtme  legislation 
which  would  implement  many  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  recommendations  and  other  long 
overdue  changes. 

Among  other  things,  these  bUls  would — 

Restore  the  Tntemal  Revenue  Service  to 
Its  once  effective  role  In  cooperative  law  en- 
forcement efforts  with  such  agencies  as  the 
FBI  and  DEA. 

Provide  mandatory  life  sentences  for  career 
criminals  who  are  convicted  of  violent  felo- 
nies for  a  third  time. 

Provide  stlffer  penalties  for  federal  crimes 
committed  through  the  use  of  violence. 

Allow  federal  judges  to  deny  baU  to  de- 
fendants determined  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Reduce  the  xmnecessary  delays  between 
arrest  and  trial  and  shorten  the  appeals 
process. 

Establish  an  additional  5-year  sentence  for 
the  use  of  a  handgun  In  the  commission  of 
a  federal  felony. 

Modify  the  habeas  corpus  procedures  so 
that  our  courts  wUl  not  be  clogged  with 
niunerous  and  frivolous  motions  from 
prisoners. 

Strengthen  federal  programs  and  poUcles 
for  combatting  International  and  domestlu 
terrorism. 

Permit  the  armed  services  to  render  lim- 
ited but  Important  assistance  to  our  civilian 
drug  enforcement  agencies. 

Repeal  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  to  spray  marijuana 
fields  with  herbicides,  such  as  paraquat,  in 
overseas  countries. 

Increase  protection  for  federal  witnesses. 
Informants  and  law  enforcement  person- 
nel and  their  families. 

Amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  to 
provide  protection  of  government  informa- 
tion which  would  tend  to  Identify  confiden- 
tial Informants  as  well  as  that  which  would 
positively   Identify   them. 

Define  and  t4ace  certain  limits  on  the  ex- 
clusionary nUe  in  federal  crlinlnal  proceed- 
ings. 


Permit  the  government  to  apply  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  sentences  of  defendants  who 
decide  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
after  they  have  been  convicted. 

Authorize  federal  tecHnlcal  assUUnce  to 
sUte  and  local  governments  in  time  of  un- 
usual need. 

Strengthen  federal  law  enforcement  train- 
ing acUvltlea. 

Provide  for  the  suspension  of  labor  union 
officials  Immediately  upon  their  conviction 
of  certain  criminal  offenses  related  to  their 
union  positions. 

Increase  the  penalties  for  bribes,  payoffs, 
and  kickbacks. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  mformation  a 
more  detailed  description  of  these  bills. 

We  believe  It  U  Imperative  that  we  move 
qiUckly  to  enact  these  and  other  antl-crlme 
measurea  now  pending  In  the  Congress.  We 
must  also  Insure  that  we  maintain  adequate 
federal  fimdlng  for  this  war  on  crime.  These 
measures  contain  some  tough  provisions,  but 
we  think  it  Is  time  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  get  tough  with  criminals.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  and  your  administration 
will  work  with  us  m  this  Important  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 
Howell  Heflln.  Dennis  DeConclnl.  Ernest 
Holllngs,   J.   Bennett   Johnston.   Sam 
Nunn.  t^wton  Chiles.  Ru-sell  B.  Long. 
Uoyd  Bentsen.  David  L.  Boren.  David 
Pryor,   Harry   P.   Byrd.  Jr.,   James  J. 
Exon.     John     C.     Stennls.     Edward 
Zorlnsky. 

Pkkdikg  Cbimk  Lecisiation 
8.  441  (Nunn> — Military  assistance  to  drug 
enforcement  ageu';les:  The  narcotics  prob- 
lem has  grown  to  the  pclnt  that  it  threatens 
to  overwhelm  our  civilian  drug  enforcement 
agencies.  The  tremendous  volume  of  Illegal 
drugs  entering  the  country  has  generated 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  traffickers  who  now 
can  afford  the  late'it  In  aircraft,  ships,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  weapons.  Our  civilian 
agencies  cannot  match  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  smugglers  but  the  military  can. 
The  posse  comltatus  statute  of  1878,  how- 
ever, prohibits  the  armed  forces  from  being 
Involved  in  civilian  law  enforcement.  S.  441 
provides  an  exception  from  this  law  to  per- 
mit the  military  to  share  certain  Intelligence, 
such  as  the  movement  of  suspicious  aircraft 
or  "mother  ships."  with  civilian  agencies.  The 
Information  must  have  been  gathered  during 
routine  military  operations,  and  any  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  armed  services  must 
not  Interfere  with  US.  military  preparedness. 
The  armed  services  would  not  be  permitted 
to  make  arrests  or  drug  seizures  m  the  civil- 
ian ^here.  Co-sponsors  of  this  bill  Include 
Senators  Bentsen.  Boren.  Cannon.  Chiles, 
Denton.  DeConclnl.  Dixon,  Goldwater,  Hol- 
llngs. Johnston.  Mattlngly.  Sasser.  Schmltt 
and  Thiu^nond. 

S.  653  (Thurmond-Chlles-Zorlnsky)  — 
Change*:  In  habeas  corpus  procedures:  Under 
a  habeas  corpus  proceeding,  federal  district 
courts  have  broad  authority  to  redetermine 
the  merits  of  s<-ate  court  convictions.  As  a 
result,  there  were  7.031  such  petitions  filed 
by  state  prisoners  In  federal  courts  last  year. 
The  volume  contributes  to  clogging  our  fed- 
eral court  dockets  with  petitions,  which  re- 
lltlgate  the  same  lacts  and  Issues  that  were 
decided  In  stAte  courts.  Factual  issues  can 
and  do  end  up  being  redetermined  long  after 
the  crime  was  committed  and  a  prisoner  con- 
victed. 8.  653  requires  Federal  district 
judges — as  opposed  to  magistrates — ^to  con- 
duct evidentiary  hearings  held  In  a  habeas 
corpus  proceeding.  Tt  lajrs  down  standards 
and  conditions  under  which  a  habeas  cor- 
pus petition  may  be  broueht.  It  also  limits 
federal  habeas  corpus  evidentiary  hearings 
where  the  record  In  the  state  court  provides 
a  factual  ba^ig  for  the  state  ooiu-t  findmgs 
and  where  the  record  was  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  provided  the  petitioner  a 
fuU  and  fair  hearing  on  the  factual  Issue. 


The  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  repetitious  and  frivolous  habeas  cor- 
pus proceedings. 

S.  664  (ChUes) — Spraying  marijuana  ilelda 
with  paraquat:  In  1978,  following  a  scare 
about  the  health  aspects  of  spraying  mari- 
juana fields  with  the  herbicide  paraquat. 
Congress  banned  the  use  of  \3S.  foreign  aid 
funds  for  such  sprajnng  In  "source  countries" 
overseas.  S.  664  would  lift  this  ban.  It  also 
would  require  the  State  Department  to  notify 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices whenever  paraquat  or  other  herbicides 
are  to  be  used  overseas  to  spray  marijuana 
or  poppy  fields.  Experience  In  Mexico  prior 
to  the  1978  ban  Indicated  that  the  use  of 
herbicides  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  stopping  the  production  of  lUegal  nar- 
cotics at  their  source.  Co-sponsors  include 
Senators  Nuim,  Boren,  DeConclnl  and 
Humphrey. 

8.  732  (Nunn-Long-Chlles-Roth-Bent- 
sen) — Restoration  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  cooperative  law  enforcement:  Prior  to 
1976,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  an 
effective  force  In  cooperative  law  enforcement 
efforts  aimed  at  organized  crime  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  Its  financial  investigators 
were  skilled  at  tracing  the  flow  of  money 
up  organized  criminal  hierarchies  to  those 
at  the  top.  The  IRS  withdrew  from  these 
efforts,  however,  partially  as  the  result  of 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  and  partially  because  of  the 
policies  of  several  IRS  Commissioners  that 
the  Service  should  stick  to  coUectlng  taxes 
from  ordinary  taxpayers  rather  than  focus- 
ing on  professional  criminals.  S.  732  would 
retain  strict  privacy  protections  of  tax  In- 
formation provided  by  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, but  It  would  make  It  somewhat  easier 
for  IRS  to  share  other  Information  which 
Is  evidence  of  non-tax  crimes.  The  Informa- 
tion could  be  turned  over  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  according  to  procedures 
set  out  In  the  legislation.  Other  co-sponsors 
Include  Senators  Boren.  Cohen.  DeConclnl, 
Domenicl.  Jackson.  Rudman,  and  Schmltt. 

8.  814  (Nunn-ChUes-Rudman-Boren)  — 
Organized  Crime  Act  of  1981 :  Extensive  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  last  year  demon- 
strated the  need  for  additional  federal  tools 
to  deal  with  violent  crime — and  the  use  of 
violence  by  organized  crime  In  particular. 
S.  814  contains  10  specific  proposals.  Includ- 
ing stlffer  penalties  for  federal  crimes  com- 
mitted through  the  use  of  violence.  Federal 
Judges  would  be  permitted  to  deny  pretrial 
release  on  baU  to  defendants  Judged  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  community.  It  wotild  pro- 
vide additional  protection  to  federal  wit- 
nesses, informants,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  their  famUles.  It  also  would  Increase 
protecUon  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  government  information  which  may 
tend  to  identify  Informants  as  well  as  that 
which  would  positively  Identify  them.  The 
government  would  be  permitted  to  apply  for 
a  reduction  In  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  who 
decides  to  cooperate  with  the  Government 
after  he  has  been  sentenced.  Federal  Juris- 
diction would  be  extended  to  certain  cases 
of  "murder-for-hlre."  Federal  judges  would 
be  able  to  seal  portions  of  wiretap  documenU 
which  could  jeopardize  on-going  investiga- 
tions or  wiretaps.  The  bUl  also  wotild  permit 
limited  access  to  grand  Jury  informaOon  by 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  who 
are  assUting  in  federal  cases. 

S.  873  (Bentsen) — Omnibus  Antiterrorism 
Act  of  1981 :  There  have  been  more  than  3,000 
terroristic  acts  committed  since  1968,  In 
which  2.700  people  have  been  klUed  and 
6,000  wounded  or  hurt.  A  problem  of  this 
ma^nlt"de  calls  for  a  unified  national  poUcy 
that  wUl  provide  leadership  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  S.  873  Includes  several  proposals 
which  would  provide  that  leadership.  First, 
It  permits  our  courts  to  lock  up  persona 
charged  with  acts  of  terrorism  prior  to  their 
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trUl.  Second.  It  esUbllAbes  pen&lUes  for  ciMur 
tlir«*ts  or  plans  to  carry  out  terrorlatlc  acts. 
fblrd.  It  sets  penalUes  for  aircraft  sabotage- 
Fourth.  It  denies  U.S.  foreign  aid,  student 
visas,  and  pending  or  existing  sales,  credits 
or  guarantees  of  defense  materials  to  coun- 
tries who  are  found  to  aid  International  ter- 
rorists. Fifth.  It  provides  for  assessments  of 
the  adequacy  of  security  at  foreign  airports. 
Sixth,  It  provides  for  reports  by  the  President 
to  Congress  on  terroristic  acts  and  an  assess- 
ment of  our  ability  to  deal  with  these  acts. 
8.  953  and  S.  954  (Heflln) — National  War 
on  Violent  Crime  Act:  In  addition  to  the 
proposals  set  forth  In  a  814,  the  Organized 
Crline  Act  of  1881.  there  are  other  measures 
needed  to  tight  violent  crime  in  America. 
Many  of  these  are  proposed  in  8.  953  and 
S.  964.  A  NaUonal  Police  Academy  woiUd  be 
created,  as  would  a  Violent  Crime  Adminis- 
tration within   the  Justice   Department   to 
carry  on  the  successful  programs  started  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. Funds  would  be  made  available  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  technical  assist- 
ance In  times  of  unusual  need.  Public  TV  and 
radio  would  be  used  to  broadcast  the  names 
and  Identifications  of  wanted  criminals.  The 
Criminal  Code  would  be  amended  to  provide 
(1)  mandatory  life  sentences  for  career  crim- 
inals (l.e..  "three-time  losers")   <a)  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  time  between  arrest  and  trial; 
(3)  a  shorter  appeal  period;  (4)  an  additional 
5-year  sentence  for  ebe  use  of  a  handeun  in 
the  commission  of  a  federal  felony;  (5)  fed- 
eral  Jurisdiction   over   pharmacy    thefts   of 
drugs  worth  more  than  1100:   (6)  the  denial 
of  ball   to  federal  defendants  found  to  be 
dant^-ous:  (7)  and  that,  arson  be  classified  by 
til*  FBI  as  a  part  I  offense  under  the  uni- 
form crime  reporting  Index. 

8.  1163  (Nunn-Rudman-ChUes-Nlckles)  — 
Labor  Racketeering  Act  of  1981 :  The  federal 
labor  management  laws,  especially  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  have  proven  relatively  ineffec- 
tual in  controlling  the  influence  of  organized 
crime  over  certain  labor  unions — and  of  Im- 
portant segments  of  entire  Industries  such  as 
our  waterfronts.  Organized  criminals  manage 
to  be  elected  to  union  offices  and  then  use 
the  power  of  their  positions  to  extort  bribes. 
payoffs,  and  kickbacks  from  management. 
Under  the  Tart-Hartley  Act.  however,  such 
activities  are  punishable  only  as  misdemean- 
ors. S.  1163  would  Increase  the  penalties  for 
serious  labor  law  vloUtlons  to  a  felony.  It 
also  would  expand  the  dlsbarmeat  provi- 
sions so  that  union  officials  would  be  sus- 
pended from  their  positions  upon  their  con- 
victions of  serious  crimes,  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  their  appeals  to  run,  as  U  now  the 
case  (their  salaries  would  be  placed  In  escrow 
pending  final  dlspc-^itlon  on  aooeal )  ^t  also 
would  clarify  the  responslbUitles  of  the  La- 
bor Department  to  investlirate  criminal  vlo- 
laUons  relating  to  the  federal  labor  laws 

S.  101  (Deconclnl)— to  define  and  limit 
the  excluslonarv  rule:  Often  Important  evi- 
dence In  criminal  proceedings  is  excluded 
from  admission  becausi  It  U  found  to  be 
in  technical  violation  of  the  so-called  "ex- 
clusionary rule."  A  growlne:  number  of  con- 
victions have  been  overturned  when  such 
evidence  was  admltfnl.  but  was  later  found 
to  vloUta  the  Fourth  Amendment.  S  loi 
would  define  the  excI"slonarv  rule  and  limit 
It  to  cases  In  which  the  violation  was  Inten- 
tional or  substantial. 


CENTRAL  PARK 

v^-^J?"""^^^  Mr.  President,  New 
York  City's  Central  Park  U  a  uniquely 
American  work  of  art  and  a  uniquely 
American  place,  in  design,  it  reflects  the 
American  longing  tar  open  spaces  amidst 
un»n  ctmgestlOTi;  in  usage,  it  exemp'i- 
fl«  toe  egalitarian  ideal  amidst  the  di- 
versity of  American  society. 
There  Is  an  inherent  tension  between 


the  park's  elegant  design  and  its  hard 
usage.  Indeed,  as  Elizabeth  Barlow 
stated  in  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week,  "There  has  always  been 
tension  between  the  park's  democratic 
and  esthetic  intentions."  Ms.  Barlow  is 
the  erudite  and  supremely  capable  Cen- 
tral Park  administrator  who  doubles  as 
director  of  the  privately  financed  Cen- 
tral Park  Conservancy.  She  has  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  relieving  this  tension. 

The  tensions  about  which  Ms.  Barlow 
writes  are  the  same  tensions,  writ 
larger,  imderlying  our  national  environ- 
mental debates:  how  to  put  our  natural 
treasures  to  use  for  our  people  without 
depleting  those  resources.  Ms.  Barlow's 
article  places  this  matter  in  an  historical 
perspective,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REBt7nj>ING  THE   OLMSTCAO 

(By  Elizabeth  Barlow) 
The  rebuilding  of  Central  Park  has  been 
underway  for  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
Orass  grows  once  more  on  the  Sheep 
Meadow,  the  figure  of  Columbia  gleams  again 
on  top  of  the  Maine  Monument,  and  new 
pumps  make  Jets  of  water  spring  from  the 
Bethesda  and  Cherry  Hill  fountains. 

The  new  Central  Park  Conservancy  and  its 
recently  formed  philanthropic  t>oard  are  as- 
sisting the  Parks  Department  in  preserva- 
tion. A  master  plan  is  being  prepared  to 
chart  the  recovery  of  the  park — and  under- 
taking similar  to  the  monumental  enterprise 
of  landscape  architecture  and  civil  engineer- 
ing that  created  the  park  In  the  first  place. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  reverse  a  genera- 
tion or  more  of  neglect  and  abuse  and  to 
ensure  that  the  park  does  not  again  de- 
teriorate severely. 

Some  critics  say,  not  unreasonably,  that  all 
this  effort  is  misguided.  Often  they  predict 
that  the  rebuilt  park  will  be  defaced  by  van- 
dals and  Uttered  by  a  careless  public.  Usually 
they  assume  that  the  park  looked  more  beau- 
tiful and  was  more  peaceful  1(X)  years  ago 
because  the  people  then  were  better  behaved 
and  did  not  throw  trash  on  the  ground  or 
cover  buUdlngs  and  bridges  with  graffiti. 

Frederick  Law  Oanstead,  one  of  the  park's 
designers  and  its  original  administrator,  gave 
a  contrary  verdict  in  1860  when  he  wrote: 
"The  robbery  of  a  chUd  upon  the  Park 
has  been  reported  and  complaint  is  made  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  police  force.  Names 
and  obscene  words  are  frequently  found  of 
late  cut  or  marked  on  the  structtirea  of 
the  Park  and  the  offenders  are  seldom  de- 
tected. .  .  .  Owing  to  the  cleaning  and  han- 
dling of  dirty  persons,  tobacco-spitting,  the 
deposit  of  broken  fruit  and  waste  of  all  sort 
of  eatables,  and  other  filthy  practices  volun- 
tary or  otherwise,  the  summer  houses,  seats, 
balustrades,  balconies  of  the  bridges  are 
frequently  forbidding  to  cleanly  persons, 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  what  they  deem 
their  rights  upon  the  Park." 

Mr.  Olmsted  recognized  from  t^e  first 
both  the  value  of  the  park  as  an  Instrument 
of  public  education  and  the  need  to  encour- 
age proper  resoect  fr>r  It  When  construction 
was  first  begun  In  1857.  he  wrote: 

"A  large  part  of  the  peo>"le  of  New  York 
are  lpnor»nt  of  a  nark,  properly  so-cl'ed. 
They  will  need  to  be  trained  to  the  proper 
U'e  of  it.  io  be  re«tra'n»d  In  th«  »buse  of  It. 
and  this  cen  be  best  done  gradus'lv,  even 
W'lle  th«  Ps'k  Is  yet  in  nro-ess  of  construc- 
tion, and  be'o»^  |t  «hs1i  be  tvirnncre/i  with 
r-nwis  of  unmanageable  multitudes  of 
vl«itors  " 

On  Feb.  9.  19'8.  the  park  commissioners 
authorized  Mr.  Olmsted  to  hire  25  men  at 


tl.SO  a  day  as  "Keepers  of  the  Central  Park." 
responsible  to  him.  This  force  Increased  to 
33  in  1869.  and  by  I860  there  were  60  such 
special  park  policeman,  uniformed  but  un- 
armed, whose  chief  duties  were  to  assist  vis- 
itors and  to  encourage  them  In  as  courteous 
a  manner  as  possible  to  obey  park  rules. 
There  were.  In  addition,  about  a  dozen  gate- 
keepers. The  training  and  discipline  of  the 
keepers  was  a  i>aramount  concern  of  Mr. 
Olmsted's.  There  were  then,  as  now.  fiscal 
constraints  that  prevented  him  from  hiring 
the  people  he  needed  to  provide  more  than 
symbolic  authority  In  the  840-acre  park.  He 
strove,  therefore,  to  create,  by  the  keepers' 
activities,  as  great  an  Impression  of  vigilance 
as  possible.  But  finally  he  had  to  have  faith. 
Just  as  we  do  today,  that  the  atUtude  of  the 
public  toward  the  park  could  be  on  the 
whole  more  positive  than  negative. 

The  park  was  perceived  by  Its  founders 
as  an  experiment  In  democracy,  but  there 
was  much  uncertainty  about  its  outcome, 
frankly  expressed  in  the  1861  "Report  of  The 
Park    Commissioners" : 

"When  it  is  considered  that  the  establish- 
ment and  successful  conduct  of  a  park  of 
great  extent  has  not  yet  been  accomplished 
under  any  except  those  forms  of  government 
where  absolute  and  peremptory  authority  la 
maintained.  It  becomes  an  Interesting  prob- 
lem whether  the  rules  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Park  In  a  condition  such 
3J&  Will  gratify  a  cultivated  taste,  and  oper- 
ate as  an  educator  of  the  people,  will  meet 
with  cheeful   acquiescence." 

But  then,  as  now,  the  general  ambience 
of  the  park  encouraged  a  benign  attitude 
toward  It.  The  pleasure  that  people  today 
seem  to  take  In  the  new  grass  of  the  Sheep 
Meadow  had  Its  counterpart  then.  too.  And 
the  very  quality  of  the  park  environment 
did  and  still  does  affect  behavior.  Beauty 
probably  inspires  more  affection  than  mis- 
chief. In  1863.  the  commissioners  found 
that: 

"The  quietude  of  the  grounds,  the  natural 
beauties,  and  the  order  that  prevails,  are  in- 
vitations to  enjoyment,  and  are  all.  by  the 
mere  eloquence  of  their  silent  teachings 
effectual  appeals  to  sustain,  rather  than 
trangress,  the  necessary  regulations  for  their 
preservation." 

There  has  always  been  tension  between 
the  park's  democratic  and  esthetic  inten- 
tions. The  restoration  of  Central  Park  rests 
on  a  belief  that  the  park's  users  will  recipro- 
cate the  care  displayed  by  the  park's  man- 
agers. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:40  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  161(a)  of  title  I  of  Pub- 
lic Law  9''-618.  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker  has  se- 


lected Mr.  RosTEincowsKi.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  JoNxs  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Vamokk 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Frenzel  to  be  accredited 
by  the  President  as  o£Qcial  advisers  to 
U.S.  delegations  to  international  confer- 
ences, meetings,  and  negotiation  sessions 
relating  to  trade  agreements  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  9th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3512.  An  act  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony on  Capitol  Oroimds. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  A]H>ro- 
priations : 

H.R.  3512.  An  act  making  supplemental 
and  further  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  rescinding  cer- 
tain budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony on  Capitol  Grounds. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1186.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972.  as 
amended,  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
(Rept.  No.  97-63). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments: 

S.  1017.  A  bin  to  authorize  apnropriatlons 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes  (together  with  minority 
views)    (Rept.  No.  97-64). 

S.  IIOS.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-66). 

By  Mr.  WEICKER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  238.  Joint  resolution  to  t^prove 
a  Constitution  for  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
(Rept.  No.  97-66) . 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3512.  An  act  making  sunplementAi 
and  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  endln^  September  30.  1981. 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purpose*.  (Rept.  No.  97-67). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  imanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

8.  1181.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  10  and  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  pay  and 
aUowances  and  benefits  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  certain  dependents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

NtTNN)  : 

S.  1182.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  to  revise  the  manner  of  computing  the 
benefits  provided  under  such  Act.  to  provide 
for  certification  of  physicians  eligible  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  to  workers  covered  by  such 
Act,  to  provide  lor  an  attorney  to  serve  as  the 
representative  of  the  special  fund  established 
under  such  Act,  to  establish  a  Benefits  Re- 
view Board  the  members  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  evaluate  the  manner  In 
which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  carried 
out.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By   Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
WcCvavL.    Mr.    BoREN.    Mr.    Tower, 
and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  1183.  A  bill  'o  amrnd  the  '•'t»«-n<i>  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1951  to  allow  credit  for  produc- 
tion of  natural  gao. fiom  ceri-^ai  u.>u.vyu.eu- 
tional  sources  only  if  such  natural  gas  was 
sold  at  a  lawful  price  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 107  and  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  or  1978;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
8.  1181.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  a  cur- 
rent connection  with  the  railroad  Industry  is 
not  lost   by   reason   of  certain  employment 
with  the  Department  of  Energy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1185.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44,  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  to  penalize  the  use 
of  firearms  In  the  commission  of  any  felony 
and  to  Increase  the  penalties  In  certain  re- 
lated exlstlni;  provisions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 
S.  1186.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Ma- 
rine   Mammal    Protection    Act    of    1972.    as 
amended,  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  SCHMl'lT : 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  bound- 
ary surveys  of  National  Forest  System  lands; 
to  tho  Commlttts  on  Asriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By     Mr.     HETIZ     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Specter. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro,  and  Mr.  Ford)  : 
S.  1188.  A  bUl  to  authorize  critical  Inland 
navigation    Improvement    projects    on    the 
Monongahsla  and  Upper  Ohio  River  Water- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

By    Mr.     HEINZ     (for    himself.     Mr. 
OuEEirBERGEa,  Mr.  CoBEN,  and  Mr. 
BuRotcK) : 
8.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of  block  grants 
for  energy  and  emergency  assistance,  to  es- 
tablish a  trust  fund  to  which  receipts  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  may  be  transferred 
to  pay  for  such  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  LONO  (for  hlntself,  Mr.  Max- 
suNACA  and  Mr.  Durembbrcsr)  : 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1951  wlih  respect  to  me  appU- 
callon  of  the  credit  for  producing  fuel  from 
a  nonconventional  fuel  to  solid  fuel  pellets 
made  from  blomass,  and  for  other  purposes. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
pay  and  allowances  and  benefits  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and 
certain  dependents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jepsen  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  to- 
day's Record.) 


By  Mr.  NICxOiES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN) : 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  revise  the  manner  of  com- 
puting the  benefits  provided  under  such 
act,  to  provide  for  certification  of  phy- 
sicians eligible  to  provide  medical  care 
to  workers  covered  by  such  act,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  attorney  to  serve  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  special  fund  estab- 
lished under  such  act,  to  establish  a 
Benefits  Review  Board  the  members  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  establish  fa  advisory  committee  to 
evaluate  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  carried  out,  and 
for  other  purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

LONGSHOREMEN'S   AND   HARBOR   WORKERS'  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources,  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act,  33  U.S.C. 
sect.on  901  et  seq.  Senator  Nunn  and 
myself  are  introducing  legislation  today 
to  correct  the  inequities  of  the  Long- 
shore Act's  costly  and  confusing  1972 
amendments.  The  Longshore  Act  Is  a 
federally  mandated  workers'  compensa- 
tion program  which  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  but  paid  for 
by  the  private  sector. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  following 
words  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
scribe why  the  Longshore  Act  was  orig- 
inally enacted  in  1927  and  how  it  came 
to  be  amended  in  1972 : 

Convinced  that  the  only  way  to  provide 
workmen's  compensation  for  longshoremen 
and  harborworkers  Injured  on  navigable 
waters  was  to  enact  a  federal  system.  Con- 
gress. In  1927.  passed  the  LHWCA. 

The  Act  was.  in  a  sense,  a  typical  work- 
rren's  comnensation  system,  compen-iatin-* 
an  employee  for  injuries  "arising  out  of  and 
in  the  course  of  employment."  But  it  was 
designed  simply  to  be  a  gapfiUer — to  fill  the 
void  created  by  the  Inability  of  the  suies  to 
remedy  injuries  on  navigable  waters.  Thus. 
it  provided  coverage  only  for  injuries  oc- 
curring "upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States"  and  permitted  compensation 
awards  onlv  "If  recovery  .  .  .  through  work- 
men's compensation  proceedings  (could) 
not  vaUdly  be  provided  by  state  law." 
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Tb*  1873  AnMadmenta  w«r«  tb«  first  sig- 
nificant effort  to  r«form  the  1937  Act  and  tke 
judicial  gioas  tbat  had  been  attached  to  It. 
rbe  main  concern  of  the  Amendments  was 
not  with  the  scope  of  the  coverage  but  with 
accommodating    the    desires    of    three    In- 
terested groups:   <l)  ship  owners  who  were 
discontent  with  the  decisions  allowing  many 
maritime  workers  to  use  the  doctrine  of  "sea- 
worthiness"  to   recover   full   damages   frcm 
shipowners  regardless  of  fault:   (3)  employ- 
ers  of    longshoremen    who,    under   another 
Judicially  created  doctrine,  could  be  required 
to  Indemnify   shipowners   and   thereby   lose 
the  benefit  of  the  intended  exclusivity  of 
the  compensaUon  remedy:  and  (3)   workers 
who  wanted  to  Improve  the  benefit  schedule 
Ceemed  Inadequate  by  all  parties.  Congress 
sought  to  meet  these  desires  by  "specifically 
eliminating    suits    against    vesssls    brought 
for  Injuries  to  longshoremen  unier  the  doc- 
trlns    of   seaworthiness    and    outlawing    in- 
denmlficatlon    actions   and    'hold    harmless' 
or  Indemnity  agreements   [:   continuing)   to 
allow  suits  against  vessels  or  other  third  par- 
tlss  for  negligence   |;   and  raising!   benefits 
to  a  level  commensurate  with   present  f*av 
salaries  and  with  the  needs  of  injured  work- 
ers   whose   sole   support    will    be    payments 
under  the  Act."— Northeaat  Marine  Terminal 
Co.  v.  Caputo.  433  VS.  349  (1977). 

The  1972  amendments  seemed  to  strike 
a  balance  among  the  needs  of  labor, 
management,  and  government.  Specific 
language  eliminated  employer  liability 
In  third-party  suits.  Workers"  compen- 
sation was  reestablished  as  the  employ- 
er's exclusive  liability  under  the  long- 
shore program  In  return  for  Increased 
compensation  benefits.  However,  what 
was  achieved  was  far  from  a  balance. 
Concepts  were  introduced  whose  conse- 
quences were  ignored,  and  in  a  fiurry  of 
last-minute  activity  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  92d  Congress,  provisions  of  mys- 
terious origin  somehow  crept  into  the 
amendments.  Among  the  results  are  ex- 
cessive costs  and  litigation,  uninsurabll- 
Ity.  more  delays  In  claims  handling,  a 
one-sided  administrative  process,  and 
abuse  of  the  system. 

Before  I  describe  the  specific  ills  of  the 
present  Longshore  Act  and  how  th's  leg- 
islation can  help  to  cure  those  ills.  I 
would  like  to  review  the  basic  objectives 
of  any  program  of  workers*  compensa- 
Uon. They  are:  the  payment  of  medical 
expenses  and  replacement  of  lost  earn- 
ings stemming  from  a  Job-related  injury, 
the  return  to  productive  employment,  an 
exclusive  no-fault  Uability  of  the  em- 
ployer and  a  minimum  of  I'tlgation.  the 
proper  allocation  of  costs,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, the  achievement  of  all  those  objec- 
tives in  the  most  efOcient  manner. 

The  Longshore  Act,  as  presently  writ- 
ten and  administered,  completely  dis- 
torts these  equitable  and  sound  objec- 
tives and  the  reasons  are  clear. 

Tlie  Longshore  Act  contains  an  un- 
realistic benefits  structure  which  incor- 
porates principles  which  do  not  belong 
in  a  workers'  compensation  program: 
life  insurance,  pension,  supplemental  In- 
come and  punitive  damages.  This  bene- 
fits structure  invites  abuse  of  the  system, 
because  benefits  are  high  and  easy  to  ob- 
tain. A  recent  Washington  Star  article 
calls  the  act  "a  license  to  steal."  "Water- 
front Hooda  Got  Help  From  Hill,"  ADril 
13.  1981. 

The  1972  amendments  based  benefits 
on  double  the  national  average  weekly 
wage.  The  present  maximum  disability 
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benefit  li  HMJ4  per  week  tax  free  with 
an  unlimited  annual  tax-iree  escalation. 
The  1972  amendments  added  the  so- 
called  unrelated  death  benefits— If  a 
person  receiving  any  disability  benefits 
dies  from  a  cause  unrelated  to  his  em- 
ployment or  his  injury,  the  survlvor(s) 
receives  benefits.  This  is  a  life-insurance 
concept  adien  to  workers'  compensation. 
The  1972  amendments  do  not  encourage 
the  return  to  work.  Mandatory  rehabili- 
tation is  not  required.  Benefits  often 
equal  or  exceed  pre-lnjury  take-home 
pay,  adding  to  the  dlsincenUve  to  return 
to  work. 

The  Longshore  Act  permits  the  pyra- 
miding of  benefits,  to  the  extent  that  an 
employee  may  draw  workers'  compensa- 
tion, social  security  disability  and  retire- 
ment benefits  wh  ch  when  totaled  often 
exceed  the  aftertax  wages.  This  is  an- 
other encouragement  for  abuse  and  over- 
utilization  of  the  system. 

The  Longshore  Act,  thanks  also  to  the 
1972  amendments,  has  no  clear  jurisdic- 
tional lines.  In  1972  the  jurisdiction  was 
extended  landward.  Workers  who  are  far 
from  navigable  waters  and  maritime  ac- 
tivity and  who  could  be  adequately  cov- 
ered under  State  compensation  systems 
have  l)een  declared  to  be  covered  under 
the  Longshore  Act.  No  one  knows  where 
Federal  jurisdiction  stops  and  State  ju- 
risdiction begins,  a  situation  wh  ch  has 
bred  costly  and  unnecessary  litigation 
Because  of  that,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  stated  that  it  has  an  obligation  to 
extend  coverage  to  as  many  persons  as 
possible  even  though  they  are  already 
protected  by  adequate  State  compensa- 
tion laws. 

As  just  one  example  of  expanded  juris- 
diction, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  all 
private  employees  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  presently  covered  under  the 
Longshore  Act.  The  District  of  Columbia 
was  dumped  under  the  act  in  1928  be- 
cause it  was  not  a  State  and  did  not  have 
its  own  workers'  compensation  system. 
Due  to  the  1972  amendments,  workers 
compensatiOTi  rates  in  the  District  are 
much  higher  than  those  in  neighboring 
areas  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  even 
though  the  District  is  one  of  the  safest 
areas  In  terms  of  incidence  of  work- 
related  injuries  and  illness.  Firms  are 
moving  out  of  the  District  to  the  neigh- 
boring States  and  a  significant  factor  is 
the  unnecessary  cost  of  workers'  com- 
pensation. A  recent  Washington  Post 
article  had  the  following  example,  Wash- 
ington business  section.  May  4.  1981 : 

One  trade  association  In  DC.  with  46  em- 
ployees estimated  It  could  save  more  than 
•35.000  a  year  In  workmen's  compensation 
taxes  by  moving  to  Arlington. 

It  has  been  computed  that  for  every 
mile  of  track  laid  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Metro  system,  the  employer  paid 
$1.9  million  in  workers'  compensation 
costs. 

The  unclear  and  confusing  language  of 
the  Longshore  Act  and  the  lack  of  defini- 
tion of  relevant  terms  has  moved  the 
Supreme  Court  to  remark  that  the  act  is 
"a  jurisdictional  monstrosity"  and  the 
Chief  Justice  to  comment  that  it  is 
"about  as  unclear  as  any  statute  could 
conceivably  be." 

Hearings  en  waterfront  corruption  in 


February  of  this  year  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
disclosed  that  not  only  does  the  act  in- 
vite fraudulent  and  exaggerated  claims 
but  aiso  oriiaiuzed  crime.  One  of  the  rec- 
ommendations that  Senators  Nukn  and 
RuDMAN  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  was  that — 

The  I  Longshore]  Act  should  t»e  tightened 
to  such  an  extent  that  It  cannot  be  misused 
or  •A>used  by  organlaed  crime  and  labor  i»ck- 
eteers  to  creaite  a  tool  of  economic  extortion. 

In  1976  the  Waterfront  Commission  of 
New  York  issued  a  report  on  its  findings 
of  an  elaborate  workers'  compensation 
fraud  ring  which  caused  workers'  com- 
pensation costs  m  the  Port  of  New  York 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  country.  They 
are  still  the  highest— $87.24  per  $100  of 
payroll  for  general  stevedormg  in  New 
York.  The  racket  included  longshore- 
men-steerers,  fraudulent  injury  claims, 
supported  by  false  medical  reports  and 
inadequate  supervision  by  the  U,S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

The  1972  amendments  have  flooded 
the  system  with  a  great  increase  in 
claims.  According  to  Department  of  La- 
bor figures,  injuries  reported  under  the 
Longshore  Act — excluding  the  District  of 
Columbia — jumped  from  72,000  in  1972 
to  205,500  in  1977,  an  increase  of  185  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  during  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  amendments, 
claims  dropped  steadily  from  96.900  in 
1969  to  72.000  in  1972.  a  decrease  of 
25  percent.  This  surge  in  claims  did  not 
occur  because  the  maritime  industry  be- 
came more  dangerous  in  1972.  It  oc- 
curred because  under  the  1972  amend- 
ments, benefits  became  far  more  generous 
and  easier  to  obtain,  and  many  more 
workers  could  qualify  for  them. 

The  1972  amendments  also  created  a 
two-step  administrative  appeal  process 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  includ- 
ing a  Benefit  Review  Board  whose  three 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary's  designee, 
Director,  OfBce  of  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Programs,  appears  as  a  litigant  dur- 
ing the  administrative  appeals  process 
and  in  appeals  from  Board  decisions  to 
the  Federal  courts.  Thus,  the  Depart- 
ment is  the  judge,  jury  and  prosecutor 
in  litigation  which  essentially  should  in- 
volve only  employer  and  employee. 

As  a  result  of  all  I  have  outlined,  the 
employer's  liabilities  are  virtually  unin- 
surable, and  where  insurance  is  obtain- 
able, it  is  almost  unaffordable.  Insurance 
comoanies  and  their  reinstirers  are  with- 
drawing from  the  longshore  market  be- 
cause of  its  unpredictability.  Since  no 
one  knows  who  is  covered  under  the  act, 
or  how  mu^ii  benefits  will  be  escalated 
in  the  future,  insurance  companies  and 
self-insurers  cannot  project  their  risk 
exposure. 

Even  with  the  exorbitantly  high  insur- 
ance premiums  under  the  Longshore 
Act — according  to  a  Government  study, 
$50  per  $100  of  payroll  is  the  nationwide 
average  in  the  stevedoring  industry, 
versus  $1.50  per  $100  of  payroll  for  U-S. 
average  workers'  comoensation — insur- 
ance companies  are  reluctant  to  under- 
write the  risk  because  no  amount  of  pre- 
mium can  Insure  against  the  potentially 
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high  loss  of  an  average  cue  tinder  the 

Ii(Higshore  Act. 

However,  the  costs  of  the  act  in  order 
for  the  employers  to  survive  must  be 
passed  on  to  their  customers  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  U.S.  consumer.  This  in- 
creases the  costs  of  American  exports; 
adds  significantly  to  the  cost  of  shipping 
U.S.  military  cargo  overseas;  is  a  bo- 
nanza to  the  neighboring  ports  of  Can- 
ada where  workers'  compensation  costs 
are  more  realistic;  and.  in  general,  re- 
duces America's  competitiveness  in  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  exorbitant  Longshore  Act  costs 
to  American  stevedores/employers  un- 
doubtedly have  contributed  to  the  ever- 
increasing  amounts  of  American  goods 
l)eing  diverted  through  Canadian  ports, 
which  causes  a  reduction  in  American 
waterfront  jobs.  A  March  1981  study  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  stated  that 
2.1  million  tons  of  U.S.  cargo  valued  at 
$3.4  billion  was  diverted  to  Canadism 
ports,  "U.S.  Bxports  and  Imports  Trans- 
shipped Via  Canadian  Ports" — U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Maritime 
Administration.  Office  of  Market  Devel- 
opment, March  1981. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  re- 
cently constructed  port  and  connecting 
rail  facilities  which  also  could  enter  the 
competition  with  Canada  for  American 
cargo  and  jobs.  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  May  6, 1981. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  Just  some  of 
the  problems  with  the  Longshore  Act 
about  which  Congress  has  already  heard. 
In  addition  to  this  year's  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  hear- 
ings there  have  been  23  days  of  Long- 
shore Act  oversight  hearings  which  pro- 
duced a  hearing  record  in  the  House  of 
over  3,000  pages  in  the  95th  and  96th 
Congress  and  427  pages  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources in  the  96th  Congress.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  act.  and  act  effec- 
tivelv. 

The  legislation  which  Senator  Nunh 
and  I  are  introducing  will  help  to  restore 
balance  to  the  system,  remove  obvious 
inequities,  greatly  reduce  the  incentive 
and  opportunity  for  fraud  and  abuse, 
and  assure  the  prompt  delivery  of  gener- 
ous compensation  bienefits  and  compe- 
tent medical  treatment  to  injured 
employees. 

The  bill  does  not  rcdl  ba(^  benefits  or 
take  compensation  away  from  those  now 
receiving  it.  It  does  place  a  3-per- 
cent cap  on  the  annual  tax-free  escala- 
tion tar  survivors  benefits  and  perma- 
nent total  disability  compensation.  It 
also  defines  what  permanent  total  dis- 
ability is.  The  present  law  does  not. 

The  bill  will  elim'nate  unnecessary 
litigation  and  jurisdictional  imcertainty 
by  specifically  defining  those  employees 
who  are  entitled  to  benefits  for  emolov- 
ment-related  injuries  or  deaths.  It  re- 
places the  undefined  term  "maritime 
employment"  with  specific  deflnit'cms 
of  "emplover."  "employee."  "Imgshore- 
man,"  "shipbuilder,"  "shipbreaker," 
"ship  repairman."  and  "harbor  worker." 
It  specifically  defines  those  activities 
which  are  subject  to  the  act's  coverage 
and  those  employments  which  are  not. 

TTie  bill  removes  the  I'fe  insurance 
provision  of  the  "unrelated  death  bme- 


flts."  It  also  corrects  an  admitted  and 
obvious  drafting  error  by  specifically 
providing  that  the  survivor  of  a  worker 
who  dies  from  an  employment-related 
injury  will  be  subject  to  the  same  benefit 
limitation  as  the  injured  worker  would 
have  been.  Under  the  present  Longshore 
Act  it  Is  possible  for  the  survivor  to  re- 
ceive more  in  death  benefits  than  the 
worker  would  have  or  was  receiving  in 
disability  benefits. 

Tlie  bill  replaces  the  outmoded  maxi- 
mum benefit  level  of  66%  percent  of  the 
Injured  worker's  gross  wages  with  a  max- 
imum limitation  of  80  percent  of  the 
worker's  spendable  earnings.  Tills  con- 
cept was  recMnmended  by  the  1972  "Re- 
port of  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws." 
The  bill  also  eliminates  the  pyramiding 
of  benefits  by  coordinating  disability 
benefits  so  that  the  recipient  of  a  ccMn- 
bination  of  benefits  will  not  receive  more 
than  80  percent  of  his  spendable  earn- 
ings prior  to  the  injury.  This  provisiMi 
should  restore  the  incentive  for  an  in- 
jured worker  to  seek  rehabilitation  and 
to  return  to  gainful  employment,  "nils 
bill  will  provide  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
wage  replacement  concept  of  woricers' 
compensation,  compensation  benefits  will 
terminate  when  the  employee  reaches 
retirement  age. 

The  bill  will  correct  many  administra- 
tive shortcomings  and  provisions  which 
invite  fraudulent  and  exaggerated 
claims.  It  eliminates  the  present  free 
and  unsupervised  choice  of  physicians 
with  a  provision  requiring  the  deputy 
comcnissioners  to,  by  name,  list  a  selec- 
tion of  qualified  physicians.  The  bill 
would  require  supervision  of  medical 
treatment,  prompt  and  accurate  medical 
reports,  and  would  suspend  compensa- 
tion payments  to  employees  who  unrea- 
sonably refuse  to  particioate  in  rehabili- 
tation programs.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
creases from  a  misdemeanor  to  a  felony 
the  penalty  for  filing  or  making  fraudu- 
lent statements  in  connection  with  com- 
pensation claims. 

The  bill  improves  the  administration 
of  the  act  by  establishing  the  Benefits 
Review  Board  and  administrative  law 
judges  as  a  tribunal  independent  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  members  of 
the  Board  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  for  fixed  terms  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  his  designees  will  not 
participate  in  litigation  before  the 
Board.  The  bill  increases  the  authority 
of  the  deputy  commissioners  within  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  investigate 
claims,  conduct  hearings  and  make  deci- 
sions which  are  final  unless  appealed  by 
a  rarty  to  the  Board.  The  bill  gives  ex- 
panded settlement  authority  to  the 
deputy  commissioners.  These  features 
should  improve  the  delivery  of  benefits 
to  deserving  emplovees  and  eliminate  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  current  un- 
necessary litigation. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  these  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  that  we  are  introducing 
todav,  a  bill  which  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  all  parties  concerned.  Mv  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  in  June  and  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  promptly  and 
enact  these  long  overdue  corrective 
measures.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd,  as 
follows: 

S.   1183 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(3)  (A)  The  term  'employee'  means  any 
person  who — 

"(1)  was  employed  as  a  longshoreman,  ahlp 
repairman,  shipbuilder,  ship  breaker,  or  har- 
bor worker,  and 

"(11)  was  directly  engaged  In  activities  re- 
lating to  such  employment  and  whose  pri- 
mary duties  relate  to  such  employment  (as 
described  under  paragraphs  (23)  through 
(24)). 

when  the  Injury  resulting  in  such  person's 
disabUlty  or  death  occurred.  Such  term  shaU 
not  Include  any  person  described  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  term  'employee'  shall  not  include 
any  of  the  following  individuals: 

"(1)  A  master,  or  member  of  a  crew,  of 
any  vessel. 

"(U)  Any  officer  or  other  person  employed 
by  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof, 
by  any  Sti^te  or  foreign  government,  or  by 
any  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

"(ill)  Any  person  who.  at  the  time  of  In- 
Jury,  was  engaged  In  administration,  clerical, 
ctistodlal.  delivery,  maintenance,  or  repair  of 
gear  or  equipment,  security,  timekeeping, 
railcar  loading  and  unloading,  mechanical, 
truck  loading  or  unloading,  warehousing,  or 
any  other  employments  not  direct  and  in- 
tegral parts  of  vessel  loading,  unloading,  re- 
pairing, buUdlng.  or  breaking. 

"(Iv)  Any  person  who.  at  the  time  of  In- 
Jury,  was  providing  services  on  or  for  any 
vessel  less  than  sixty-five  feet  In  length,  but 
only  If  such  person  was  covered  by  a  State 
workers'  compensation  program  at  such 
time.". 

(b)  Section  2(4)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'employer'  means  any  per- 
son who  employs  one  or  more  employees.". 

(c)  Section  i2(13)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(13)  'Wages'  means  the  money  rate  at 
which  the  service  rendered  by  an  employee 
is  recompensed  by  the  emplorer  under  the 
contract  of  hiring  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
Injury,  including  the  reasonable  value  of  any 
advanta-'e  which  is  received  from  the  em- 
ployer and  Included  for  purposes  of  any 
withholding  of  tax  under  sx'btltle  C  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
emplovment  taxes) .". 

(d)  Section  2  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followln<»  new  paragraphs: 

"(23)  The  term  'Ion-shoreman'  means  any 
person  enlaced  in  the  loadln?  or  unloading 
of  cargo  between  (A)  vessels  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  and  (B) 
the  "xjlnt  of  rest. 

"^24*  The  terms  'shlo  reoalrman",  'ship 
builder',  and  'ship  breaker'  mean  any  person 
en-^ased  in  the  construction,  repair,  or  dis- 
mantling of  a  vessel  while  such  person  Is 
uDon  the  navigable  wafers  of  the  United 
S"i»es  or  floating  dryc'ock  the-eunon.  b"t  not 
wbi'e  "uch  oerson  is  upon  "lers.  wharves, 
bvlldlns  ways,  marine  railways,  graving 
docks,  shops,  or  any  other  facilities  or  areas 
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oT«r  l*nd  eostoinarlly  ua«d  In  ihlp  repalrtng, 
■hip  btilldtnc,  or  thlp  br«aklng. 

"(25)  The  term  'hartwr  workar'  nM»ns  uiy 
p«iaob  engmged  In  the  p«rf  onnanoe  of  aerrlcM 
on  or  for  %  tmmI  while  such  peraon  >a  upon 
the  UATlgAble  waters  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  any  peraon  covered  by  a  State 
workers'  compensation  law. 

"(38)  The  term  'iwlnt  of  rest'  means — 

"(A)  when  used  in  connection  with  bulk, 
breakbulk.  or  other  noncontalnerlzed  cargo. 
(1)  the  area  on  the  terminal  facility,  pier, 
elevator,  or  wharf  which  is  assigned  for  the 
receipt  of  Inbound  cargo  from  the  vessel  and 
from  which  Inbound  cargo  may  be  delivered 
to  the  consignee,  or  (U)  the  area  which  Is 
assigned  for  the  receipt  of  outbound  cargo 
from  shippers  for  vessel  loading:  and 

"(B)  when  used  in  connection  with  oon- 
talnerlxed  cargo.  (1)  the  area  on  the  p'.er. 
wharf,  or  terminal  to  which  Inbound  cargo 
la  immediately  transported  after  the  unload- 
ing of  a  vessel,  or  (11)  In  the  case  of  out- 
bound cargo,  the  area  ftom  which  container- 
ized cargo  la  Immediately  transported  to  the 
vessel  for  loading.". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  SecUon  3(a)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  3.  (a)  Compensation  shall  be  pay- 
able under  this  Act  In  respect  of  the  dis- 
ability or  death  of  an  employee.". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "solely". 

(c)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(c)  Any  person  who  makes  a  false  sUte- 
ment  upon  an  employment  application  con- 
cealing a  medical  condition  shaU  be  barred 
from  receiving  any  compensation  or  bene- 
fits x'nder  this  Act  for  anv  Intury  or  occupa- 
tional disease  related  to  such  concealed 
medical  condition  If — 

"(1)  the  employee  knowingly  and  willfully 
made  a  false  representation  as  to  his  physical 
condition; 

"(3)  the  employer  relied  upon  the  false 
representation  and  this  reliance  was  a  sub- 
stantial factor  In  hiring  the  employee:   and 

"(3)  there  was  a  causal  connection  between 
the  false  representation  and  the  Injury.". 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  e(b)(i)  u  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

''(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsecUon 
(c).  compensaUon  for  dlsabiuty  or  death 
shall  not  exceed  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
leaser  of  the  following: 

"(A)  An  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  employee's  spendable  earnings. 

"  (B)  An  amount  equal  to  300  rer  centum 
of  the  anpUcable  national  avera<-e  weekly 
wage  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (b)(3).". 

(b)  Section  «(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  thU  subsection"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "under  /nibwctlon  (b)  (3) ". 

(c)  Section  6  Is  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlne  new  subsections: 

"(e)  For  purrxMes  of  this  Act.  the  Bn«nd- 
able  earnings  of  an  emoloyee  shall  be  the 
emotoyee's  averafre  weekly  wa«e  computed  in 
accordance  with  section  lO^and  adiusted  to 
the  nearest  whole  dollar)  reduced  by  the 
amoimts  required  to  be  withheld  from  such 
wage  under  FMeral  and  Stete  tax  laws.  Ftor 
PUTOoses  of  the  preeedlnx  sentence,  the 
amounts  required  to  be  withheld  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  reaiKjnable 
antldnated  UaMUty  of  the  emr<ioyee  for  tax 
for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  paymenu 
are  made  without  renrd  to  any  deduction 
or  credit,  other  than  the  deduction  for  per- 
aonal  exemntlons  under  section  181  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  imder  simi- 
lar provisions  of  Bute  law. 

"(f)  As  tooa  as  oracUcable  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Lonwhoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  the  Secretary  shall  nub!lsh  In 
tha  Federal  Register  Ublea  showln?  the 
•awunt  of  s'^endable  eamlnos  at  varlotu 
wagaleveU  for  both  married  and  single  em- 
ployeea.  as  determined  under  subsection  (e) 


of  this  section  In  accordance  with  the  with- 
holding tax  tables  then  in  effect.  Each  Jan- 
uary 1  thereafter  the  Secretary  shall  review 
such  tables  and  revise  them  for  that  calendar 
year  If  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  with- 
holding tax  tables  or  In  the  maximum  weekly 
rate  of  compensation,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  such  tables  as  so  revised  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register.". 

Sic.  S.  (a)  Subsections  (b)  through  (f)  of 
section  7  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Within  such  reasonable  time  period  as 
the  deputy  commissioner  may  specify  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
each  employer  may  submit  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  for  the  compensation  district 
In  which  the  place  of  business  of  the  em- 
ployer a  list  containing  the  recommendations 
of  the  employer  of  those  physicians  whom 
the  employer  considers  suitable  for  designa- 
tion by  the  deputy  commissioner  as  author- 
ized attending  physicians  under  this  Act. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, and  after  reviewing  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  employers,  the  deputy 
conunlssloner  shall  determine  which  of  the 
physicians  so  nominated  by  employers  are 
suitable  for  designation  under  this  sutwec- 
tlon  from  such  list  of  pbsrslclans  who  are 
suitable  for  designation  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  deputy  cootmlssloner  shall  establish 
a  listing  (subdivided  according  to  geographic 
regions  to  the  extent  appropriate)  of  those 
physicians  who  are  authorized  to  provide 
medical  services  as  attending  physicians  un- 
der this  Act.  In  determining  the  number  of 
physicians  who  should  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide such  services  within  any  area,  the  dep- 
uty commissioner  shall  take  into  account  the 
number  of  competent  and  impartial  physi- 
cians conveniently  available  to  the  commu- 
unlty  In  which  the  medical  service  Is  re- 
quired. Each  employer  shall  post  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  physicians  Included  In 
the  listing  In  such  manner  as  to  afford  his 
employees  reasonable  notice  thereof. 

"(c)(1)  An  employee  may  choose  as  an 
attending  physician  any  physician  Included 
under  an  applicable  listing  established  by 
the  deputy  commissioner  under  subsection 
(b).  If  an  employee  is  unable  to  select  his 
own  physician  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
ln]ury.  and  If  such  Injury  necessitates  that 
the  employee  obtain  Immediate  medical 
treatment,  the  employer  shall  select  a  physi- 
cian for  the  employee.  An  employee  who  re- 
quires Inunedlate  medical  treatment,  and 
who  receives  such  treatment  from  a  physi- 
cian not  authorized  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices under  subsection  (b).  may  continue  to 
receive  treatment  from  such  physician  unless 
the  deputy  conunlssloner  determines  other- 
wise under  paragraph  (3) . 

"(3)  The  deputy  commissioner  shall 
actively  supervise  the  medical  care  rendered 
to  Injured  employees,  shall  require  periodic 
reports  concerning  such  care,  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  the  necessity,  char- 
acter, and  sufficiency  of  medical  care  ren- 
dered or  to  be  rendered  to  Injured  employees, 
and  may  order  a  change  of  physicians  or 
hospitals  on  his  own  Initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  the  employer  when  he  determines 
such  change  to  be  desirable  in  order  to 
provide  for  effective  medical  care  at  a 
reasonable   cost. 

"(3)  (A)  An  attending  physician  shall  not 
refer  an  employee  to  a  medical  specialist 
or  consultant  physician  unless  the  attend- 
ing  physician — 

"(1)  notifies  the  employer  of  the  name 
and  address  of  the  medical  specialist  or 
consultant  physician: 

"(II)  provides  to  the  employer  and  deputy 
commissioner  a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  referral;  and 

"fill)  has  transmitted  a  me<ilcal  report 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  date 


of  the  attending  phyalelan'a  fltat  treatmant 
of  the  employee. 

"(B)  The  employer.  Its  Insurance  carrier, 
or  the  employee  shall  not  be  liable  for  th« 
expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  a  referral 
to  any  medical  speclallat  or  consultant 
physician    unless — 

"(1)  the  attending  physician  has  compiled 
fully  with  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(U)  the  medical  apeclallst  or  consultant 
physician  furnishes  a  written  narrative  re- 
port to  the  employer  and  to  the  deputy  com- 
missioner within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
date  of  the  first  examination  or  treatment 
of  the  employee  by  such  specialist  or  con- 
sultant physician. 

"(d)  (1)  An  employee  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  recover  imder  this  Act  any  amount  ex- 
pended by  him  for  medical  or  other  treat- 
ment or  services  unless — 

"(A)  such  treatment.  If  obtained  from  an 
attending  physician.  Is  obtained  aa  provided 
under  subsection  (b)(1):  and 

•(B)  written  notice  of  such  treatment  or 
services  Is  provided  to  the  employer  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  first  treatment 
or  provision  of  services. 

"(3)  No  employer  or  employee  shall  be 
liable  to  any  physician  for  any  claim  for 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  provided  to 
an  employee  unless  the  physician  provides 
to  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the 
deputy  commissioner,  within  ten  days  after 
the  date  of  the  first  treatment  of  the  em- 
plojee  by  such  physlcUn.  a  written  report 
of  the  Injury,  and  the  treatment  or  services 
provided,  on  a  reporting  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  medical  specialists  or  consultant 
physicians  referred  to  In  subsection 
(C)(3)(B)(I1). 

"(3)  If  an  employee  at  any  time  unreason- 
ably refuses  to  submit  to  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  or  to  an  examination  by  a  physi- 
cian selected  by  the  employer,  the  deputy 
commissioner  shall  suspend  the  compensa- 
tion proceedings.  If  compensation  proceed- 
ings are  suspended  under  this  paragraph, 
the  employer  shall  not  be  liable  for  penal- 
ties, attorneys'  fees,  or  for  compensation  pay- 
ments that  would  otherwise  have  been  pay- 
able for  the  period  of  the  suspension. 

"(e)(1)  The  deputy  commissioner  shall 
designate,  by  medical  specialty,  physicians 
who  shall  be  authorized  to  provide  Inde- 
pendent medical  examinations  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection.  The  names  of  phy- 
sicians so  designated  In  the  community  or 
compensation  district  shall  be  made  available 
to  employees  and  employers  through  posting. 
or  by  any  other  i4>proprlate  means.  When 
medical  questions  are  raised  in  a  case,  the 
employer  may  require  the  employee  to  be 
examined  by  a  physician  authorized  under 
this  subsection  and  to  obtain  from  such 
physician  a  report  containing  (A)  his  evalua- 
tion of  the  employee's  physical  impairment 
(determined  in  accordance  with  American 
Medical  Association  Oulies  to  the  Evaluation 
of  Impairment),  and  (B)  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  employee  who  had 
an  existing  physical  impairment  or  disability 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  for  which  the  ex- 
amination Is  requested  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(hereinafter  In  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'subseouent  In'urv'),  the  physician  con- 
ducting the  Indeoendent  examination  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  emoloyer,  submit  a 
reoort  to  the  emnloyer.  employee,  and  deputy 
commissioner  stating — 

"(A)  whether  at  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion the  employee  has  a  permanent  physical 
Impairment  or  disability  greater  than  .that 
which  existed  before  the  subsequent  Injury: 
and 

"fB)  If  the  permanent  Intoalrment  or  dis- 
ability Is  de'er'ntn^d.  I'n-'er  subnarapxanh 
(A),  to  be  greater  as  a  result  of  the  subse- 
quent Injury,  whether — 
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"(1)  such  Impairment  or  dlaablUty  Is  at- 
tributable only  to  the  subsequent  injtiry;  or 

"(II)  the  i>ermanent  physical  Impairment 
or  disability  found  at  the  time  of  the  Inde- 
pendent examination  Is  the  result  of  both 
the  preexisting  physical  Impairment  or  dis- 
ability and  the  subsequent  Injury. 
If  the  physician  conducting  tba  Independent 
medical  examination  concludes  that  the 
permanent  physical  impairment  or  disability 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  examination  is  not 
due  solely  to  the  subsequent  Injuiry  and  Is 
greater  than  the  preexisting  physical  Im- 
pairment or  dlaRblllty,  the  employer  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  relief  available  under  section 
8(f)  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Any  employer  or  employee  dissatisfied 
with  the  report  submitted  under  paragraph 
(3)  may  request  a  reexamination  of  the  em- 
ployee by  one  or  more  physicians  authorized 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Upon  the  request  of  an 
employer  or  employee,  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner shall  order  such  reexamination  unless 
he  finds  that  it  Is  clearly  unwarranted.  Such 
reexamination  shall  be  completed  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  date  ordered  unless 
the  deputy  commissioner  finds  that  l>ecause 
of  extraordinary  circumstances  a  longer 
period  is  required.  The  deputy  commissioner 
nuiy  charge  the  cost  of  any  reexamination 
under  this  subeection  to  the  employer  (If 
the  employer  is  a  self -insurer) ,  to  the  Insur- 
ance company  which  Is  carrying  the  risk,  or 
to  the  employee,  in  appropriate  cases,  or  to 
the  special  fund  established  under  section  44. 

"(4)  An  employee  shall  submit  to  physical 
examinations  required  under  subsection  (e) 
at  such  place  as  the  deputy  commission  may 
designate  which  is  reasonable  convenient  for 
the  employee.  No  physician  selected  by  the 
employer,  carrier  or  employee  shall  be  present 
at  or  participate  in  any  manner  In  such  ex- 
amination. However,  the  conclusions  of  such 
physicians  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of 
Impairment  or  the  cause  of  Impairment  shall 
be  available  to  the  examining  physician  un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  for  good  cause,  by  the 
deputy  commissioner.  Proceedings  shall  be 
susoended  for  any  period  during  which  the 
employee  may  refuse  to  submit  to  examina- 
tion under  this  subsection.  The  employer 
shsll  not  be  liable  for  penalties,  attorneys' 
would  otherwise  ^a^e  been  payable  for  the 
period  of  the  suspension. 

"(f)  All  fees  and  other  charges  for  medical 
examination,  treatment,  or  service  shall  be 
limited  to  such  reasonable  charges  as  prevail 
in  the  community  for  such  treatment,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  regulation  by  the  deputy 
commissioner.". 

(b)  Subsections  (g)  and  (I)  of  section  7  of 
the  Act  are  repealed,  and  subeection  (h)  Is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (g) . 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  PniMAKBirr  Totai,  DraABmrr. — Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  section  e(b)  (1),  In 
the  case  of  total  disability  determined  to  be 
permanent.  80  per  centum  of  the  spendable 
earnings  (as  defined  In  section  6(e) )  of  the 
employee  shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  such  total  disability, 
except  that  compensation  paid  to  the  In- 
jured employee  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  received  by 
such  employee.  Loss  of  both  hands,  or  both 
arms,  or  both  feet,  or  both  lees,  or  both  eyes, 
or  the  loss  of  any  combination  of  two  such 
body  parts,  shall.  In  the  abeoice  of  conclu- 
sive proof  to  the  contrary,  constitute  perma- 
nent total  disability.  In  all  other  cases  there 
shall  be  a  determination  of  total  disability 
only  If  the  employee  proves  by  substantial 
evidence  that  as  a  result  of  the  InJtiry  he  Is 
permanently  unable  to  earn  any  wages  In 
any  employment. 

"(b)  TEMPoaaiT  Total  DrsABiT.rrT. — Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  section  6(b)  (1),  in 
the  case  of  total  disability  determined  to  be 
temporary.  80  per  centum  of  the  spendable 


eamlnga  of  the  employee  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 6(e) )  shall  be  paid  to  the  employee  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disability,  except 
that  such  compensation  shall  not  be  paid 
after  the  employee  attains  the  retirement  age 
prevailing  in  the  industry  and  geographical 
region  within  which  the  employee  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  Injury.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  S(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "66%  per  centum  of  the  average  weekly 
wages"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
centum  of  the  spendable  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployee (as  defined  in  section  6(e) ) ,  subject  to 
the  UmlUtions  of  section  6(b)  (I),". 

(2)  Section  8(c)  (13)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(13)  Loss  of  hearing:  Loss  of  hearing  shall 
be  compensated  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(A)  For  compensation  purposes  losses  of 
hearing  due  to  Industrial  noise  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  frequencies  of  500,  1000.  and  2000 
cycles  per  second.  Loss  of  hearing  ability  for 
frequency  tones  above  2000  cycles  per  sec- 
ond are  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting 
disability  for  hearing. 

"(B)  The  percent  of  hearing  loss,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  determination  of  compensation 
claims  for  occupational  deafness,  shall  be  cal- 
culated as  the  average,  in  decibels,  of  the 
thresholds  of  hearing  for  the  frequencies  of 
600,  1000,  and  3000  cycles  per  second.  Pure 
tone  air  conduction  audlometric  instruments, 
approved  by  nationally  recognized  authorities 
In  this  field,  shall  be  used  for  meastiring 
hearing  loss.  If  the  losses  of  hearing  average 
25  decibels  or  less  in  the  three  fre^uenci  s. 
such  losses  of  hearing  shall  not  then  consti- 
tute any  compensable  hearing  disability. 
If  the  losses  of  hearing  average  92  decibels  or 
more  in  the  three  frequenclaes.  then  the  same 
shall  constitute  and  be  a  total  of  100  per- 
cent compensable  hearing  loss. 

"(C)  In  measuring  hearing  Impairment, 
the  lowest  measured  losses  in  each  of  the 
three  frequencies  shall  be  added  together 
and  divided  by  three  to  determine  the 
average  decibel  loss.  For  every  decibel  of 
loss  exceeding  25  decibels  an  allowance  of 
1<^  percent  shall  be  made  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  100  percent  which  Is  reached  at  92 
decibels. 

"(D)  In  determining  the  binaural  per- 
centage of  loss,  the  percentage  of  Impair- 
ment In  the  better  ear  shall  be  multiplied  by 
five.  The  resulting  figure  shall  be  added  to 
the  percentage  of  Impairment  in  the  poorer 
ear  and  the  sum  of  the  two  divided  by  six. 
The  final  percentage  shall  represent  the  bin- 
aural bearing  Impairment. 

"(E)  Before  determining  the  percentage 
of  hearing  impairment,  In  order  to  allow  for 
the  average  amount  of  hearing  loss  from 
nonoccupational  causes  found  In  the  popula- 
tion at  any  given  age.  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  total  average  decibel  loss, 
one-half  decibel  for  each  year  of  the  em- 
ployee's age  over  forty. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  article,  no  claim  for  scheduled  income 
benefits  shall  be  filed  until  the  lapse  of  two 
full  consecutive  calendar  months  after  the 
termination  of  exposure  to  harmful  noise  in 
employment.  The  time  limitation  for  the 
filing  of  claims  for  occupational  deafness 
shall  not  begin  to  rim  earlier  than  the  day 
following  the  termination  of  such  two-month 
period.  The  time  for  filing  claim  as  provided 
under  this  parasraoh  s*iall  b?  ap-^llcable  not 
only  In  reject  of  the  last  employer,  but  also 
In  reH>ect  of  any  prior  employer  who  may 
have  liability  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
occupational  deafness.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  use  of  hearing  protec- 
tors shall  not  constitute  termination  of  ex- 
posure to  harmful  noise  in  employment. 

"(O)  An  employer,  otherwise  liable  under 
this  section,  whose  employment  has  contrib- 
uted to  any  extent  to  the  employee's  occu- 
pational deafness  shall  be  liable  for  the  full 
extent  of  the  deafness  of  the  employee,  un- 


leas  such  eii4>loyer  shall  est«bllah  by  compe- 
tent evidence  (including  the  results  of  a 
professionally  controlled  hearing  test)  the 
ex  ten  I  of  the  employee's  deafness  as  it  ex- 
isted prior  to  exposure  to  harmful  noise  in 
the  employer's  employment.  Upon  such  show- 
ing the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  the  em- 
ployee only  for  the  proportion  of  the  deaf- 
ness attributable  to  the  empiojrment  by  him. 
An  audiogram  performed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subdivision  (c)(3)  of  this 
section  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  hearing  loss  sustained  when  the 
employee  began  employment,  unless  con- 
trary audiograms  made  at  that  time  are  pro- 
duced. An  employer  liable  to  the  employee 
for  the  full  extent  of  the  employee's  occu- 
pational deafness  may  implead,  in  a  com- 
pensation proceeding  on  the  employee's 
claim,  any  prior  employer  or  employers  in 
whose  eii4>loyment  the  onployee  had  been 
exposed  to  harmful  noise,  and  If  it  should  be 
found  that  the  impleaded  employer  would 
have  been  liable  to  the  employee  under  this 
section,  had  the  employee  proceeded  against 
him,  imder  the  claim  being  adjudicated,  the 
employer  held  liable  shall  t>e  entitled  to  an 
award  against  the  Impleaded  employer.  The 
impleading  of  an  employer  shall  be  aocom- 
pllshed  by  notice  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  notice  shall  be  sent  to 
the  impleaded  employer  and  to  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  An  award  may  be  nuule  in 
favor  of  the  emplojrer  liable  to  the  employee, 
and  against  the  impleaded  employer  or  em- 
ployers, such  award  may  be  enforced  In  the 
same  manner  as  awards  to  employees.  7  he 
impleaded  employer  or  employers  shall  bear 
equal  shares  with  the  employer  of  the  em- 
ployer's liability  to  the  employee,  imless  the 
evidence  warrants  a  different  apportionment. 

"(H)  No  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  ability  of 
AB.  employee  to  understand  speech  Is  Im- 
proved by  the  use  of  a  hearing  aid. 

"(I)  No  employer  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  scbeduled  Income  benefits  for 
occupational  deafness  imless  the  employee 
claiming  benefits  shall  have  worked  for  such 
employer  in  employment  exposing  the  em- 
ployee to  harmful  noise  for  a  total  period 
of  at  least  ninety  days.". 

(3)  Section  8(c)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesigiuitlng  sections  8(c)  (21) 
and  8(c)  (22)  as  sections  8(c)  (22)  and  8(c) 
(23):  and 

(B)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (20)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(21)  Spine:  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
a  herniated  or  ruptured  disc  312  weeks  of 
compensation.". 

(4)  Subsection  8(c)  (22)  (as  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(22)  Other  cases:  (A)  Subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  6(b)(1).  in  ail  other 
cazes  in  this  class  of  disability  the  com- 
|>ensation  shall  be  66^  per  centum  of  the 
difference  between  his  average  weekly  wages 
and  his  wage  earning  capacity  thereafter 
in  the  same  employment  or  otherwise,  pay- 
able during  the  continuance  of  such  par- 
tial disability,  except  that  such  compensa- 
tion shall  not  be  paid  after  the  injured 
employee  attains  the  retirement  age  pre- 
vailing in  the  industry  and  geographic 
region  within  which  the  employee  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  Injury. 

"(B)  If  an  employee  suffers  injuries  to  a 
body  area  enumerated  under  any  of  the 
•preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection, 
the  employee  shall  be  required  to  seek  com- 
pensation under  any  such  applicable  para- 
graph and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
any  additional  compensation  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(C)  (I)  Notwithstanding  the  provision 
of  any  compensation  order,  the  employer 
may  (I)  reduce  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion during  any  period  In  which  the  em- 
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ploTMl  kcUua  wa«M  la  tb«  mum  or  other 
employxiMnt  or  \iXB  w«g«  Mmlng  CApadty 
(u  deOned  la  Mctlon  8(h) ),  bare  incraMtd. 
or   (II)   suspend  such  payment  durlag  any 
period  In  which  such  wacee  are  determined 
to  equal  or  exceed  bis  aTerac*  weeUy  wages 
before   the   Injury.   An   employer   may   not 
reduce  or  suspend  payments  under  this  sub- 
paragraph before  the  date  on  which  the  em- 
ployer submits  notice  thereof  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  together  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  reasons  and  relevant  documenta- 
tion pertaining  to  such  action.  Upon  receipt 
of  such   notification,   the  deputy  commis- 
sioner shall  within  thirty  days  review  the 
action   taken   by   the   employer   and   shall 
either    disapprove    the    action    and    require 
the  payment  to  the  employee  of  any  com- 
pensation so  withheld,   or  shall   afllrm   the 
action    (In   whole  or   in   part),  modify  the 
compensation  order  accordingly,  and  require 
the  payment  to  the  employee  of  any  com- 
pensation withheld  In  excess  of  the  amount 
permitted  to  be  withheld  under  any  action 
approved  only  In  part.  If  the  deputy  com- 
missioner falls  to  take  action  within  thirty 
days  as  required  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  reduction  or  suspension  of  pay- 
ments by  the  employer  shall  be  considered 
to   be  approved.   Any  party  may  submit   a 
written  request  to  the  Board  for  a  hearing 


expenses  for  which  shall  be  payable  from  the 
fund:  and 

"(111)  may  hire  such  additional  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  as  may  be  required 
to  enable  the  representative  to  competently 
perform  his  duties  under  this  paragraph.". 

(f)  Subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of  section 
8  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  COMPDISATIOM  POk  EMPLOTXXS  tjN- 
OnCOING     VOCATIOmU.     RxHABnjTATION. — lAn 

employee  who  as  a  result  of  Injury  Is  under- 
going vocational  rehabilitation  for  remuner- 
ative employment  under  the  direction  of  the 
deputy  commissioner  as  provided  by  section 
39(c)  of  this  Act,  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  employer,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
continued  temporary  total  or  partial  com- 
pensation during  the  period  of  such  reha- 
bilitation. No  award  for  permanent  disability 
may  be  entered  before  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner determines,  or  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee agree,  that  vocational  rehabilitation 
Is  unnecessary  or  until  after  vocational  re- 
habilitation has  bsen  completed.  If  an  em- 
ployee unreasonably  refuses  to  undergo  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  the  employee  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  compensation  pay- 
ments that  would  otherwise  be  payable  for 
the  period  of  such  refusal. 


Such  hearing  shall  be  held  before  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge,  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  hearing  is  requested, 
and  an  order  approving,  rejecting,  or  modi- 
fying the  deputy  commissioner's  action  shall 
be  Issued  within  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  completion  of  the  hearing.  Any  such 
order  shall  be  appealable  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  31  (b). 

"(3)  Under  the  terms  of  a  settlement  as 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  liability 
of  the  employer  for  any  benefit  under  this 
Act  for  disability  or  deatih,  or  any  part  of 
such  liability,  may  be  discharged  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lump  sum  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  the  agreed-upon  future  compensa- 
tion or  death  beneat  payments  commuted 
under  the  settlement,  computed  at  the  an- 
nually compounded  discount  rate  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  settlement  in  the  city  in 
which  the  headquarters  of  the  ^pUcable 
Compensation  District  is  located.  No  appli- 
cation for  approval  of  a  settlement  providing 
for  a  lump-sum  payment  (as  described  un- 
der this  paragraph)  shall  be  approved  by 
the  deputy  commissioner  unless  the  lump 
sum  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  settle- 
ment was  determined  on  the  basis  of  all 
relevant  factors,  including  the  probability 
of  death,  remarriage,  or  any  other  contln- 


(h)  The  wage  earning  capacity  of  an  In _ 

bS^^aTSdSilrtrimve'u^Jud^V^l^  ^"']?'*  employee  in  cases  of  parUal  disability  ge.ncy  which  might '  reas^nibly  ileVt"  the 
S^e^p^^^tSlpprov^  ofTr«JucUon  "?**"  «ub.«ctlon  (c)  (22)  or  subsection  (e)  amount  or  duration  of  future  compensation 
or    Btipension    of    compensaUon    payments     °L''*!!,.'"="°"  shaU  be  the  salary,  wages,     or  death  benefits.". 

under  this  subparagraph^^  *??   °*^""   remuoenitlons   the   employee   Is         (g)    Section  8  Is  amended  by  adding  at 

"mi    If   the   emolovee's   actual   wages   or      ""•  *°  •*"*   ^°  °°  *=*•"  **>»"  »"<=•»  amount      'he  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
wage  earning  capacity   (as  defined  In  sec-      ^   '^k'*"^    **"    amount    actually    being      tlon: 

Uon  8(h))    decrease    solely  as  a  result   of     «*">•<*  by  the  employee,  including  earnings  (J)  Entitlement  to  compensation  for  dls- 

the  inlurv   during  any  period  to  an  amount     '™'"  sheltered  employment.  If  an  employee     e»se  alleged  to  be  derived  In  any  part  from 

less  than  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the      voluntarily   limits   his   income,   or   falls   to      ^^-^   "i-'— "»■ "-»'-"    -v-"    -.   . 

accept  employment  commensurate  with  his 
abilities,  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the 
employee  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  earned  if 
the  employee  did  not  limit  his  Income  or 
If  the  employee  accepted  appropriate  em- 
ployment. Whenever  compensation  Is  pay- 
able under  subsection  (c)  (21)  or  under  sub- 
section (e)  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  em- 
ployee to  establish  that  any  wage  loss  for 
which  compensation  Is  sought  Is  the  result 
of  the  commensable  Injury.  For  the  pu:- 
pose  of  this  section,  the  term  "other  remu- 
nerations' does  not  Include  indirect  benefits 
or  employee  fringe  benefits. 


employee  before  the  date  of  the  injury,  the 
employee  may  submit  a  written  request 
to  the  deputy  conunlssloner  for  a  review  of 
his  compensation  payment,  provided  such 
request  for  review  is  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  employee  Incurs  the  decrease  or 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  last 
payment  of  compensation,  whichever  period 
Is  the  shorter.". 

(c)  Section  8(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(d)  Section  8(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  section  6(b)(1), 
In". 

(e)  Section  8(f)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  (A)  Upon  the  recommendation  of  any 
organization  representative  of  the  interests 
of  entployer  and  Insurance  carriers  which 
(1)  is  formed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
designating  a  fund  representative  under  this 
section,  and  (11)  is  recognized  for  such  pur- 
pose by  the  Secretary,  there  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  an  attorney  to  .s^rve 
as  the  representative  of  the  special  fund  \.u- 
der  section  44  (hereinafter  In  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  fund  represents 


the  claimant's  occupation  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  application  of  the  substantive 
workers'  compensation  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  last  exposure  to  the  disease  pro- 
ducing or  aggravating  stimulus  occurred.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  matter  preceding  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  9  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  or  if  the  employee  who  sustains 
permanent  total  disability  due  to  the  Injury 
thereafter  dies  from  causes  other  than  the 
Injury". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(b)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provided.  That 
the  total  amount  payable  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  66%  per  centum  of  such  wages."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The  total  amount 
payable  shall  In  no  case  exceed  the  maximum 


(1)(1)  No  settlement  agreed  to  by  an  benefit  for  which  an  employee  is  eligible 
employee  and  by  the  employer,  the  Insurance  as  determined  under  section  6(b)(1) .". 
carrier,  or  both,  shall  discharge  the  liability  (c)  Section  9(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
of  an  employer  or  insurance  carrier  for  out  " :  Provided.  That  the  total  amount  pay- 
benefits  for  disability  or  death  under  this  able  shall  In  no  case  exceed  66%  per  centum 
Act  unless  an  application  for  approval  of  of  such  wages."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  settlement  is  approved  by  the  deputy  "The  total  amount  payable  shall  In  no  case 
commissioner  Any  settlement  approved  un-  exceed  the  maximum  benefit  for  which  an 
der  this  subsection  shall  have  the  same  ef- 
fect as  a  compensation  order.  Notwithstand- 
ing sections  15  and  16  of  this  Act,  whenever 
an  application  for  approval  of  such  settle- 
ment Is  submitted,  the  application  shall  be 


employee  is  eligible  as  determined  under 
section  6(b)(1).". 

(d)  Section  9(d)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "66%  per  centum  of 
the  average  wages  of  the  deceased"  and  In- 


considered  to  be  approved,  and  the  liability     sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  maximum  bene 


of  the  employer  or  the  Insurance  carrier  for 


Uve').  The  Secretary  shal^   cause  notice  to      ''•neflts  shall  be  dlwharged.  unless  the  dep 


be  given  to  the  fund  representative  when 
ever  application  for  apportionment  is  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph    (1)    or   (2)    of  this 
subsection,   and   whenever   hearing  or   pro- 
ceedings involving  the  fund  are  to  occur. 
"(B)   The  fund  representative — 
"(1)  shall  be  a  party  In  any  case  in  which 
an  application  for  apportionment  of  com- 
pensation Is  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or    (2)    of  this  subsection,   and   shall  have 
the  same  rights  in   any  such   case  as  any 
other  party  under  this  Act,  including   the 


uty  commissioner,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  application, 
disapproves  the  settlement  by  Issuing  a  writ- 
ten statement  containing  the  reasons  and 
explanation  thereof  for  disapproval.  No  set- 
tlement shall  be  disapproved  unless  the 
deputy  commissioner  finds  it  to  be  grossly 
Inadequate  or  procured  by  duress. 

"(2)  If  the  deputy  commissioner  disap- 
proves an  application  under  paragraph  (1), 
any  party  to  the  settlement  may  submit  to 


fit  for  which  an  employee  Is  eligible  as  de- 
termined under  section  6(b)  (1)":  and 

(2)  by  striking  cut  "66%  per  centum  of 
such  wages"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  maximum  benefit  for  which  an  em- 
ployee is  eligible  as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 6(b)(1)". 

(e)  Section  g(e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  In  computing  death  benefits,  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  not  less  than 
the  national  average  weekly  wage  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  6(b).  but  the  total  weekly 
benefits  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  the 


^_  .,    .„ , -    „,„  *•*•  ^''l  »  request  for  a  hearing  limited 

right  to  enter  Into  settlement  of  any  claims  '  determination  of   whether   the  dlsap- 

brought  against  the  fund-  proval  of  the  application  by  the  deputy  com-  average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  or  the 

"Mn  m.w   hi..   „,.>. ••     .        ^      .^  mlssioner   was   based   on    valid,   substantial  maximum    benefit    which    an    employee    Is 

itt^^ZIjI  ^*^.I^      medial    and   other  reasons.  Any  request  for  a  hearing  under  this  eligible  to  receive  under  section  6(b)  (1) .". 

^?^-*?1.!^*^.^r?  "".^y  "^  appropriate  paragraph  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  Sec.   8.   Subsections    (a)    through    (c)    of 

transmitted  to  the  Board  by  certified  mall,  section  10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


to  defend  any  claim  against  the  fund,  the 


"(a)  U  the  injured  employM  worked  d\ir- 

ing  substantially  the  whole  of  the  year  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  injury  in  the  same 
employment  in  which  he  was  working  at  the 
time  of  injury,  whether  for  the  same  or  an- 
other employer,  his  average  weekly  wage 
shall  be  one  fifty-second  part  of  the  total 
wages  earned  by  him  in  such  employment. 

"(b)  If  the  Injured  employee  worked  dur- 
ing substantially  the  whole  of  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding  his  Injury  for  the  same 
or  another  employer  In  employment  other 
than  that  in  which  he  was  working  at  the 
time  of  the  injury,  his  average  weekly  wage 
shall  be  one  Bfty-second  part  of  his  actual 
earnings  In  such  year.  In  no  case  shall  the 
average  weekly  wage  determined  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  exceed  one  fifty- second  part 
of  the  average  total  wages  earned  by  other 
employees  in  the  same  or  neighboring  local- 
ity working  in  employment  of  the  same  (or 
most  similar)  type  as  the  employment  in 
which  the  employee  was  working  at  the  time 
of  the  injury. 

"(c)  If  the  Injured  employee  did  not  work 
during  substantially  the  whole  of  the  year 
preceding  the  Injury.  hU  average  weekly 
wages  shall  be  his  actual  earnings  for  the 
year  preceding  his  Injury  divided  by  the 
number  of  weeks  In  which  he  had  any  earn- 
ings. In  no  case  shall  the  average  weekly 
wage  determined  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
exceed  one  fifty-second  part  of  the  average 
total  wages  earned  by  other  employees  in  the 
same  or  neighboring  locality  working  In  em- 
ployment of  the  same  (or  most  similar)  type 
as  the  employment  in  which  the  employee 
was  working  at  the  time  of  the  injury.". 

(b)  Section  10  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (d),  (e) . 
and  (g).  and  by  redesignating  subsections 
(f ) .  and  (h)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as 
subsections  (d)  and  (e);  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Effective  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
compensation  or  death  benefits  payable  for 
permanent  total  disability  or  death  arising 
out  of  inlurles  sustained  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  in- 
creased— 

"(1)  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which  the  applicable 
national  weekly  wage  for  the  perioid  begin- 
ning on  such  October  1,  as  de*^ermlned  under 
section  6(b),  exceeis  the  applicable  national 
average  weekly  wage,  as  so  determined,  for 
the  period  beglrmlng  with  the  preceding 
October  1;  or 

"(2)  by  3  per  centum; 
whichever  percentage  is  less.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  12(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Failure  to  give  such  notice  shall  bar 
any  claim  under  this  Act  unless  the  em- 
ployer had  actual  knowledge  that  the  injury 
or  death  is,  or  is  claimed  to  be,  employment 
related.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  14(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "knowledge  of  the  injury  or 
death"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "actual 
knowledge  that  the  injury  or  death  was.  or 
is  claimed  to  be,  employment  related". 

(b)  Section  14(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "haa  knowledge  of  the  alleeed  Inlury 
or  death"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ceives the  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  claim 
from  the  deputy  conunlssloner  under  sec- 
tion 19(b)". 

(c)  Section  14(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  Tf  any  compensation  nayable  under 
the  terms  of  an  award  Is  not  delivered  to  the 
employee,  or  Is  not  mailed  oostae-e  oreoald  to 
the  employee,  wlt^ln  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  the  notice  of  award  from  the  deo'ity 
commissioner  is  received  bv  the  emoloyer, 
there  shall  be  ad»le1  to  such  I'nia'd  com- 
pensation an  amount  equal  to  20  per  centum 
thereof,  which  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 


time  •■.  but  in  addition  to,  such  compensa- 
tion. No  such  penalty  shall  be  required  to 
be  paid  if— 

"  ( 1 )  the  employer  submits  to  the  Board  a 
request  for- a  review  of  the  compensation 
order  as  provided  under  section  21;   and 

"(3)  the  employer  pays  all  periodic  pay- 
ments due  the  employer  pursuant  to  the 
award  for  the  pterlod  commencing  on  the 
date  the  award  was  entered  and  ending  on 
the  date  review  proceedings  concluded.". 

(d)  Section  14(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sixteen"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"thirty". 

(e)  Section  14  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (h)  and  (j)  and  by  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (1),  (k),  and  (1)  (and  any 
references  thereto)  as  subsections  (h),  (1), 
and  (j),  respectively. 

(f)  Section  14  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(1)  The  total  money  allowance  payable 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  employee  as  compensa- 
tion for  any  permanent  partial  disability 
under  this  Act  shall  in  no  event  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  the  amount  determined  by 
multiplying  the  maximum  compensation 
rate  payable  in  accordance  with  section  6(b) 
(1)  by  312. 

"(m)(l)  Subject  to  section  10(d)  of  this 
Act,  in  no  event  shall  the  total  weekly  money 
allowance  payable  to  an  employee  or  his  de- 
pendent survivors — 

"(A)  as  compensation  for  an  Injury  or 
death  under  this  Act, 

"(B)  as  Federal  old-aee.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefits  (42  U.S.C.  401.  et 
seq.). 

"(C)  from  employee  beneflt  olans  s"b1ect 
to  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  101.  et  seq.:  26 
U.S.C.  401,  et  seq.)    (comouted  weekly), 

"(D)  as  compensation  In  the  nature  of  an 
unemoloyment  benefit,  or 

"(E)  as  compensation  In  the  nature  of 
any  other  workers'  comoensatton  benelt 
/conapu+ed  vreeviv) .  exceed  in  the  aeeregate 
80  ner  centi'm  of  the  spendable  earnings  of 
the  emilo^ee  (as  determined  under  section 
6(e))  at  the  time  of  t>e  Ini'irv,  computed 
on  the  basis  of  any  applicable  tax  rate  then 
In  e«vect. 

"(2)  Tn  deteinlnln'r  the  amounts  payable 
to  an  emnlovee  or  his  dependent  survivors 
under  subonragranhs  (B)  through  (E)  of 
p»r?^TaDh  n).  such  pmo"nts  shall  be  deter- 
nxlned  without  resard  to  anv  offsets  (with 
re<tDect  to  sums  pa'^ble  under  this  Act) 
which  may  be  reoulred  to  be  made  under 
the  provisions  of  anv  law  or  contract  eo-'em- 
Ing  the  terms  of  the  benefits  as  referred  to 
under  such  subparagraphs. 

"(3)  Subject  to  D9ra»»T«Dh  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section. If  the  comoutation  under  psiraeraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  Indl'^te  that  an  emoloyee  or 
his  survivors  receive  In  the  ae^repate 
from  the  benefits  referred  to  under  nara- 
graoh  (1)  an  amo'int  which  exceeds  80  ner 
centum  of  the  sn^ndable  eamln<^  of  V^c 
emiDlovee  (como"*'ed  as  nrovided  under 
p^rsgraoh  (1)  end  sdlusted  in  accordance 
with  s»ctlon  lO(rt)).  the  amoun+s  otherwise 
pavs*»le  as  comoensetion  or  <'<»»th  benefits 
under  this  A-rt  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  eaual  to  such  excess. 

"(4)  If  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  com- 
puted under  this  subsection  an  employee 
or  his  si'rvl"ors  do  not  receive  in  the  aggre- 
gate from  the  benefits  referred  to  under  para- 
graph (1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  80  per 
centum  of  the  spendable  earnings  of  the 
employee  (computed  as  orovlded  under  para- 
graoh  (1)  and  adiusted  in  accordance  with 
section  10(d) ) .  the  amounts  payable  as  com- 
pensation or  death  beneflts  under  this  Act 
shall  be  increased  accordlnglv  u(x>n  the  fil- 
ing; o'  a  request  for  such  increase  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  employee  or  his  sutvIvotb  pur- 
suant to  section  32.". 


Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  19(a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  and  thereof  before  the  period 
the  following:  "and  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  he  considers  necessary  for  sxich  de- 
terminations regarding  the  claim". 

(b)  Section  I9(c;  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  (1)  'nie  deputy  commissioner  shall  is- 
sue a  preliminary  ruling  (containing  his 
findings  and  recommendations)  not  later 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  tb3 
employee,  employer,  or  Insurance  carrier 
notifies  the  deputy  commissioner  that — 

"(A)  the  employee's  medical  condition  has 
been  certified  as  permanent  and  stationary 
by  a  physician  treating  or  examining  the 
employee;  or 

"(B)  the  employe:  has  resumed  employ- 
ment of  any  type. 

■■(2)  The  preliminary  ruling  of  the  deputy 
conunlssloner  shall  be  served  on  the  partle-, 
personally,  or  by  registered  or  certified  mall. 
The  deputy  commissioner  shall  Include  with 
such  ruling  a  statement  notifying  the  par- 
ties of  their  right  to  appeal  any  findings  or 
r3commendatlons  contained  In  the  ruling 
by  submitting  to  the  Board,  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  the  ruling,  a  request  for 
a  hearing,  together  with  notl::e  of  which 
findings  and  recommendations  contained 
In  the  preliminary  ruling  shall  be  appealed. 

"(3)  If  no  request  for  a  hearing  is  macfe 
under  paragraph  (2),  the  preliminary  rul- 
ing of  the  deputy  commissioner  stiall  b: 
considered  to  be  a  final  order  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  review  under  section  21  of  this 
Act  by  any  administrative  law  judge,  by  the 
Board,  or  by  any  court.". 

(c)  Section  19  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (h).  anj 
by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
(and  any  references  thereto)  as  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e),  respectively. 

Sec   12.  Section  20  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  21  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(a)(1)  There  is  established  a  Een?fl*- 
Revlew  Board  which  shall  be  comoo=ed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  among  persons  who  by  reason 
of  training,  education,  and  experience  are 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Board  under  this  Act.  The  President  sball 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Boarl 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(2)  (A)  The  terms  of  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  six  years  except  that  of  the 
members  first  appointed  (1)  one  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  (11)  one  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  (ill)  one  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  only  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(B)  A  vancancy  In  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made.  Any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  mem- 
ber may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
until  his  ruccesror  has  taken  office. 

"(3)  (A)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board 
shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  When- 
ever the  Board  deems  that  the  convenience 
of  the  public  or  parties  may  l>e  promoted,  or 
delay  or  expense  may  be  minimized.  It  may 
hold  hearings  or  conduct  other  proceedings 
at  any  other  place. 

"(B)  Every  official  act  of  the  Board  shall 
be  on  the  record,  and  Its  hearings  and  record 
shaU  be  open  to  the  public. 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  imder  this  Act.  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  and  official 
action  can  be  taken  only  on  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(5)    The  Chairman  shaU  be  responsible 
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tot  oarryinc  out  tb«  •dmUUstrmtlva  dntlM  of 
Um  BOArd.  but  m»y  delegate  such  f  uncUons 
to  MAJ  otber  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Chairman  may  i4>polnt  and  tlx  the  pay  of 
■uch  administrative  law  fudges  and  other 
employees  as  be  considers  necessary  to  assist 
the  Board  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. The  assignment,  removal,  and  compen- 
sation of  administrative  law  judges  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  sections  3106.  3344,  5372, 
and  7521  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(8)  (A)  The  Board  may,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  Act, 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Board  considers  appro- 
priate. The  Board  may  administer  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before  It, 
and  may  order  testimony  to  be  taken  by 
deposition  In  any  proceedings  pending  before 
It  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings.  Wlt- 
neaaee  whose  depoaltlons  are  taken  under 
this  paragraph,  and  the  persons  taking  such 
depositions,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  comparable  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(B)  The  Board  may  Issue  suopenas 
requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Board.  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  evidence 
may  be  required  from  any  plate  within  the 
United  States  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing  within  the  United  States.  The  sub- 
penas  of  the  Board  shall  be  served  in  the 
manner  provided  for  subpenas  issued  by  a 
United  States  district  court  under  the  fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  the  United 
States  district  courts. 

''(b)(1)(A)  If  a  request  for  a  hearing  to 
review  any  determlnaUon  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  la  submit t.e<i  to  the  Board  In 
accordance  with  this  Act.  the  Board  shall 
provide  the  parties  with  ein  opportututy  for 
a  hearing  on  the  record  before  an  administra- 
tive law  judge  aeslgnated  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  case  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Any  such  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
c(vdance  with  section  554  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
hearing  Is  concluded,  the  administrative  law 
Judge  shall,  by  order,  make  an  award  for 
compensation  or  shall  reject  the  claim  of 
the  employee. 

"(B)  A  compensation  order  Issued  by  an 
administrative  law  Judge  shall  become  effec- 
tive when  filed  in  the  otDce  of  the  Board 
unless  any  party  to  the  proceeding  submiu 
written  notice  to  the  Board  and  to  the  dep- 
uty oommlssloner  appealing  the  order  and 
requesting  a  hearing  before  the  Board  under 
paragraph  (2).  Any  such  noUce  of  appeal 
may  be  submitted  by  a  party  not  later  than 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  the  order. 

"(C)  The  payment  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired by  an  award  pursuant  to  an  order  of 
an  atWmnlstratlve  law  judge,  other  than  the 
periodic  payment  of  oomp^iaatton  or  death 
beneflte,  shall  be  stayed  pending  final  decl- 
stoa  In  any  review  proceeding  before  the 
Board. 

"(2)  (A)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  a|q>eal  of 
any  order  Issued  by  an  administrative  law 
judge  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Board  shall 
conduct  proceedings  to  review  such  order 
whenever  a  substantial  question  of  law  or 
fact  Is  raised  by  the  party  requesting  the 
review.    Actions   in   proceedings   before   the 


"(B)  A  compensation  order  Issued  by  the 
Board  shall  become  effective  when  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  Board  unless  any  party  to 
the  proceeding  files  lor  a  review  of  the  order 
by  a  court  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(c).". 

(b)  Section  21(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  three  sentences  thereof  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pay- 
ment of  the  amounts  required  by  an  award, 
other  than  the  periodic  payment  of  compen- 
sation or  death  benefits,  shall  be  stayed 
pending  final  decision  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding.". 

(c)  (1)  Upon  the  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Board  established  by  the  amendment 
made  to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  all  officers,  employees. 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and 
re:x>rds  of  the  Benefits  Review  Board  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  be  transferred  to 
such  Board.  Until  the  date  that  all  members 
are  so  appointed,  the  Benefits  Review  Board 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  continue 
to  function  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
appeals  from  the  orders  of  administrative 
law  judges,  and  shall  have  during  such  In- 
terim period  the  authority  provided  to  such 
Board  under  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  section  U  of  this  Act  to 
deslnna'e  administrative  law  judgfes  to  hear 
and  determine  appeals  from  rulings  of  the 
de:iuty  commissioner. 

(21  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, grants,  contracts,  agreements,  per- 
mits, licenses,  privileges,  and  other  actions 
which  have  been  issued,  granted,  made, 
undertaken,  or  entered  Into  In  the  perf6rm- 
ance  of  any  function  transferred  under  this 
subsection  shall  continue  In  efTect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  termi- 
nated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  revoked  In 
accorttenoe  with  law  by  any  authorized  offi- 
cial, a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by 
operation  o*  law. 

(3)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceedlni; 
lawfully  conrunenced  bv  or  a^lnst  the  Board 
or  any  officer  of  t»ie  Hnlt'^  States  ac*^?  In 
his  official  c^Mtcltv  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
any  transfer  rnder  this  seirtlon. 

Sbc.  14.  Section  21a  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  15   S?«^^lon  23  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  Section  24  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"wiihekses:    AnTHoarrr  or  ospurt   comiiis- 

SIONXa  OF  AIMnflSTBATIVE  LAW  Jtn>CC 

"Ssc.  24.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  required 
to  attend  as  a  witness  in  any  proceeding  be- 
fore a  deputy  commissioner  or  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  at  a  place  outside  of  the 
State  of  his  residence  and  more  than  cne 
hundred  miles  from  his  place  of  residence, 
unless  his  lawful  mileage  and  fee  for  one 
day  attendance  shall  be  first  paid  or  tendered 
to  him;  but  the  testimony  of  the  claimant 
and  any  other  witnesses  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  fol'owlng  the  filing  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation or  death  benefits  by  deposltton  or 
interrogatories  acccrdlng  to  the  rules  of 
practice  of  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  injury  occurred 
(or  In  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  the  Injury  oc- 
curred in  the  District) . 

"(b)  on  any  matter  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  deputy  commissioner  or  an  ad- 
nUnlstratlve  law  judge  appointed  by  the 
Board,  the  deputy  commissioner  or  such 
judge  shall  have  the  following  authorities: 

"(1)  The  deputy  commissioner  or  admin- 
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SS^f^i        ,*^!^,  J!!!^!'*"*^  ^^^  *•*•     tatraUve  law   judge   may  Issue  s'.ipenas  re-     the  employer  or  CMTler. 


"(2)  The  deputy  commissioner  or  admin- 
istrative law  judge  may  take  such  testimony, 
examine  such  witnesses,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  they  consider  appropriate  to  the 
proceedings  conducted  by  them,  and  may 
require  tne  production  of  books,  papers,  doc- 
uments, and  other  e.idence  at  any  hearing 
or  discover  proceeding  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure. The  deputy  commissioner  or  such 
judge  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  them. 

"(c)  if  any  person  in  proceedings  before  a 
deputy  commissioner,  administrative  law 
judge,  or  Board  disobeys  or  resists  any  law- 
lul  order  or  process,  or  misbehaves  during 
a  hearing  or  so  near  the  place  thereof  as  to 
obstruct  the  same,  or  neglects  to  produce, 
af  ler  having  been  ordered  to  do  so,  any  perti- 
nent book,  paper,  or  document,  or  refuses  to 
appear  after  having  been  subpenaed,  or  upon 
appearing  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  a  wit- 
ness, or  after  having  taken  the  oath  refuses 
to  be  examined  acccrdlng  to  law,  the  deputy 
commissioner,  administrative  law  judge,  or 
Board  shall  certify  the  facts  to  the  district 
court  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  place  in 
which  he  Is  sitting  (or  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  he  Is  sitting  In  such  District)  which  shall 
thereupon  In  a  summary  manner  hear  the 
evidence  as  to  the  acts  complained  of,  and, 
if  the  evidence  so  warrants,  punish  such  per- 
son in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  for  a  contempt  committed  before 
the  court,  or  commit  such  person  upon  the 
same  conditions  as  If  the  doing  of  the  for- 
bidden act  had  occurred  with  reference  to 
the  process  of  or  In  the  presence  of  the 
court.". 

Sec.  17.  Section  25  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing   "or    administrative    law    judge"    after 
"deputy  commissioner". 
Sec.  18.  Section  27  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  19.  Section  28  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"rEKS  roB  sxavicxs 
"Sec.  28.  (a)  No  claim  for  legal  services  or 
for  any  other  services  rendered  in  respect 
of  a  claim  or  award  for  compensation,  to  or 
on  account  of  any  person,  shall  be  valid  un- 
less approved  by  the  Board,  or  if  proceedings 
for  review  of  the  order  of  the  Board  In  re- 
spect of  such  claim  or  award  are  conducted 
before  any  court,  unless  approved  by  such 
court.  Any  claim  so  approved  shall,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  fixed 
by  the  Board  or  such  court,  be  a  lien  upon 
such  compensation. 

"(b)  If  the  employer  or  carrier  declines  to 
pay  any  compensation  on  or  before  the  thir- 
tieth day  after  receiving  written  notice  of  a 
claim  for  compensation  on  the  ground  that 
there  Is  no  liability  for  compensation  within 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  person 
seeking  benefits  shall  thereafter  utilize  the 
services  of  an  attorney  at  law  in  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  his  claim,  there  aball  be 
awarded,  in  addltlcm  to  a  oompenaatlon  or- 
der, a  re:isonable  attorneys'  fee  against  the 
employer  and  carrier  for  services  rendered  be- 
fore the  Board  or  reviewing  court.  Such  fee 
shall  be  paid  directly  by  the  employer  or  car- 
rier to  the  attorney  for  the  claimant  In  a 
lump  sum  after  the  compensation  order  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  In  no  case  other  than  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  any  claim 
for  legal  services  rendered  to  any  person  seek- 
ing benefits  or  compeneatlon  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  be  assessed  against 


FMMml  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  rules  may  be  appU:>able, 
unleas  the  Board  has  adopted  a  different 
rule.  The  order  of  the  Board  shall  be  based 
upon  the  hearing  record  In  such  proceedings. 
The  findings  of  fact  and  the  decision  under 
renew  by  the  Board  shall  be  ocnclustve  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  In  the 
record  omsldered  as  a  whole. 


quiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  deputy  commissioner  or  such 
judge.  The  subpenas  shall  be  served  in  the 
manner  provided  for  subpenas  Issued  by  a 
United  States  district  court  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for  United 
States  district  courts. 


"(d)  Any  person  who  receives  any  fees, 
other  conalderstlon,  or  any  gratuity  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  as  a  representa- 
tive of  a  claimant,  unless  such  consideration 
or  gratuity  Is  approved  by  the  Board  or  court, 
or  who  makes  It  a  business  to  solicit  employ- 
ment for  a  lawver,  or  for  Mmself  In  resoect 
cf  any  claim  or  award  for  compensation,  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof,  for  each  offense  be 


punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81,000 
or  by  imprisoament  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.". ^  ^  . 

8»c.  20.  Section  30(f)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follovro: 

"(f)  Where  the  employer  or  the  carrier  baa 
been  given  notice  or  has  actual  knowledge 
that  injury  to  or  death  of  an  employee  is 
claimed  to  be  employment  related  and  falls, 
neglects,  or  refuses  to  file  report  thereof  as 
required  by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  limitations  in  section 
13(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not  begin  to  run 
against  the  claim  of  the  injured  employee  or  < 
his  dependentt  entitled  to  compensation,  or 
in  favor  of  either  the  employer  or  the  car- 
rier, until  such  report  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished as  required  by  tl-e  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  21.  Section  31  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PENALTT    FOR    MISREPBESENTATIOK 

"Sec.  31.  Any  person  who  willfully  makes 
any  false  or  misleading  statement  or 
representation  for  the  purrjose  of  obtaining 
any  benefit  or  payment  under  this  Act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  $50,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Im- 
prisonment. The  office  of  the  United  St*te8 
attorney  for  the  district  in  which  the  injury 
is  alleged  to  have  occurred,  in  conjunction 
with  any  aDoroprlat«  Federal  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  sball 
make  every  reasonable  effort  promptly  to  in- 
vestigate each  complaint." 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Section  33(b)  Is  amended  by 
lns?'tint;".  admiulstranvs  law  judgs,"  berore 
"or  Board". 

(b)  Section  ?3(e>  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "de^utv  commissioner  or". 

(c)  Section  33(f)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)(1)  If  the  person  pnUtled  to  compen- 
sation institutes  proceefines  within  t»-e  pe- 
riod described  in  subsection  (b^  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  e'Tnplo"er  shall  be  renulred  to  pav  as 
com->ensation  under  this  Act  a  sum  eoual  to 
anv  «mo"nt  bv  whlc*"  the  amount  which  the 
Secretarv  determines  Is  payable  on  account  of 
such  inlurv  or  death  exceeds  the  amount  re- 
covc^d  In  such  proceedings  against  any  sudi 
third  person. 

"(2)  Any  amoimt  recovered  by  the  per- 
son en'ltle^  to  comoensatlon  on  account  of 
such  proceedings  by  judgment  or  settlement, 
whether  or  not  the  settlement  1«!  approved 
by  the  emoloyer  in  accordance  with  s"bsec- 
tlon  (g)  of  this  section,  shaU  be  distributed 
as  follows: 

"(A)  The  oe'von  entitled  to  compensation 
shall  pay  to  the  employer  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  cost  of  all  benefits  furnished  to 
him  by  the  etnoloyer  under  section  7:  and 

"(11)  all  other  amounts  payable  as  com- 
pensation or  benefits  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  person  entitled  to  compensation 
or  his  representative  shall  retain  the  balance 
of  the  amount. 

"(3)  The  employer  will  receive  credit  for 
future  compensation  or  medical  benefits 
from  the  amount  retained  by  the  employee 
imder  paragraph  (2)  (B).  before  pajrment  of 
attorneys'  fees  and  expenses,  and  such  cred- 
it shall  be  the  present  value  of  all  amoimts 
thereafter  payable  as  compensation,  such 
present  value  to  be  computed  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  present  value  of  the  cost  of  all  bene- 
fits thereafter  to  be  furnished  under  section 
7,  to  be  estimated  by  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner.". 

(d)  Section  33(g)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(g)  (I)  If  the  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation (or  his  representative)  enters  into  a 
settlement  with  any  third  person  referred 


to  In  subMCtlon  (b)  for  an  amount  less  than 
the  compensation  to  which  such  person  or 
representative  would  be  entitled  under  this 
Act,  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  compen- 
sation as  determined  under  subsection  (f) 
only  if  written  approval  of  the  settlement  Is 
obtained  from  the  employer  and  its  Insur- 
ance carrier,  before  such  settlement  Is  ex- 
ecuted, by  the  person  entitled  to  compen- 
sation (or  such  representative).  The  ap- 
proval shall  be  made  on  a  form  provided  oy 
the  Secretary  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  deputy  commissioner  within  thirty 
days  after  such  settlement  is  entered  into. 

"(2)  If  no  written  approval  of  the  settle- 
ment is  obtained  and  fUed  as  required  by 
paragraph  (l).  or  if  the  employee  fails  to 
notify  the  employer  of  any  judgment  ob- 
tained from  a  third  person,  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  employer  or  Its  Insurer  has 
made  payrments  or  acknowledged  entitle- 
ment to  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  all  rights  to 
condensation  under  this  Act  shall  be  ter- 
minated.". 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  39(c)(1)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  upon  request,"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "not". 

(b)    After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  proceedin:s  relating  to  this 
Act  which  are  before  any  court,  as  provided 
under  section  21(c),  only  as  an  inter venor. 
Sec.  24.  Section  40(f)   is  amended  by  in- 
serting between  "deputy  conunissioner"  and 
"or  Board  Member"  the  words  ",  adminis- 
trative law  judge,"  in  both  instances. 
Sec.  25.  Section  41  Is  repealed. 
Sec.  26.  SecUon  44(j)(2)    is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  under  sections  8(f),  (g),  and  (1),  lU 
(e)(2),  18(b),  39(c)(2).  and  53.". 

Sec.  27.  Sections  45,  46,  and  47  are  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  28.  Section  49  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing between  the  first  and  second  sentences 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  discharge  or  refusal  to  employ  any 
employee  who  has  filed  a  fraudulent  claim 
for  compensation  shall  not  be  a  violation  of 
tills  section." 

Sec.  29.  Nothing  contained  In  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  any  benefits  being 
received  under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  by  an  indi- 
vidual on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  as 
cosponsor  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  introduced  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES) . 

As  former  chairman  and  now  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  oversee  an  ex- 
toisive  staff  investigation  of  organized 
crime's  influence  on  the  American  water- 
front. Building  on  the  successful  labor 
racketeering  (UNIRAC)  investigation  by 
the  iJepartaient  of  Justice  and  the  fBI, 
our  staff  interviewed  numerous  witnesses 
and  reviewed  countless  items  of  evidence 
detailing  organized  crime's  domination 
of  not  only  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association  (ILA)  but  also  large 
segments  of  the  American  shipping  in- 
dustry. 

Based  on  that  investigaticm,  the  sub- 
committee hdd  nearly  2  weeks  of  public 
hearings  last  February  on  the  subject  of 
waterfront  corruption.  We  were  pleased 
at  that  time  to  have  the  presence  and 
participation  of  both  Senator  Nickles 
and  Senator  Hatch.  I  believe  that  the 
introduction  of  these  amendments  is  at 


least  in  part  a  response  to  the  evidence 
of  waterfront  corruption  presented  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommitte  con- 
firmed time  and  again  that  a  scenario 
of  kickbacks  and  corruption  exists  on 
the  American  waterfront.  We  heard  of 
illegal  payoffs  to  union  officials  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  To  insure  the  award 
of  work  contracts,  to  maintain  contracts 
already  awarded,  to  insure  labor  peace, 
to  allow  management  circumvention  of 
labor  strikes,  to  prevent  the  filing  of 
fraudulent  workmen's  compensation 
claims,  to  expand  business  activity  into 
new  ports,  and  to  accord  certain  com- 
panies the  freedom  to  circumvent  ILA 
contract  requirements  with  impunity. 
We  were  told  that  the  benefits  of  those 
payoffs  flow  directly  and  indirectly  to 
recognized  members  and  associates  of 
traditional  organized  crime  families. 

Regarding  the  Federal  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Act,  the  evi- 
dence established  that  organized  crime, 
through  its  manipulation  of  both  the 
ILA  and  statutory  loopholes  in  the  act, 
operates  and  profits  by  a  thriving  fraud- 
ulent claims  racket  on  the  waterfront. 
We  heard  that  the  astronomical  cost  of 
fraudulent  workmen's  compensation 
claims  has  driven  some  stevedoring  com- 
panies out  of  business,  has  rendered 
others  literally  uninsurable,  and  poses  a 
continuing  threat  to  the  economic  sur- 
vival of  many  more.  Moreover,  the  racket 
provides  organized  crime  with  economic 
leverage  by  which  it  can  demand  ex- 
tortionate payoffs  from  members  of  the 
stevedoring  business.  The  prosecuticm 
and  conviction  of  Anthony  Scotto  in 
New  York  is  but  one  glaring  example  of 
that  fact. 

Senator  Rtn>MAN  and  I,  in  recommen- 
dations issued  after  the  close  of  our 
hearings,  strongly  suggested  that  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Act  be  amended  to  prevent  its  fraudu- 
lent abuse  by  organized  crime. 

In  that  context,  I  welcome  and  en- 
courage congressional  action  designed  to 
rid  the  waterfront  of  the  fraudulent 
claims  racket.  I  recognize  the  bill  which 
Senator  Nickles  proposes  as  one  such 
effort.  The  bill  is  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  the  entire  act,  confronting  many 
issues  which  were  not  part  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  our  hearings.  Some  <rf 
those  issues  deal  with  specialized  areas 
of  expertise,  such  as  compensation  for 
hearing  losses.  Although  I  reserve  judg- 
ment on  these  provisions,  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  matter,  further.  I  strongly  endorse 
and  support  several  specific  sections  of 
the  bill  which  directly  deal  with  issues 
and  problems  covered  during  the  course 
of  our  hearings  on  waterfront  corrup- 
tion. 

I  am  sup^ort'n?  those  provisions  In 
the  belief  that  thev  will  helo  to  effecUve- 
ly  reduce  any  further  fraudulent  manip- 
ulation of  our  workmen's  compensation 
laws  on  the  waterfront.  Specifically,  I 
am  referring  to  six  separate  sections  of 
the  proposed  bill.  The  need  for  each  of 
those  sections  has  been  amply  estab- 
lished by  testimony  and  evidence  re- 
ceived during  our  February  hearings. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  several 
changes  in  the  current  law.  Its  initial 
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subMOtlon  Is  procedural  In  nature, 
merdy  conforming  this  section  to  the 
definitional  scheme  set  forth  In  section  2 
of  the  bill.  Subsections  (b)  and  (c) .  how- 
ever, are  designed  to  eliminate  the  num- 
ber of  fraudulent  claims  filed  under  the 
act.  Subsection  (b)  Ughtens  the  restric- 
tion on  payments  of  benefits  where  In- 
tozlcatlan  was  a  contributing  factor  In 
the  Injury.  Particularly  Important  Is  sub- 
section (c).  which  bars  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  any  person  who  has  made  a 
false  representation  concealing  a  mate- 
rial medical  condition  In  an  employment 
application. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  Is  lengthy  and 
detailed  In  scope.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  fraudulent  claims  racket  by 
revising  the  procedures  for  physic 'an 
selection,  reporting  requirements  for 
claims,  examinations  and  reexaminations 
of  questioned  claimants  and  other  medi- 
cal evaluations  designed  to  insure  pay- 
ment for  valid  claims  only.  Current  law 
permits  a  free  choice  of  physician  by  the 
employee. 

Testimony  during  our  hearings  estab- 
lished that  that  procedure  has  repeatedly 
allowed  those  filing  fraudulent  claims  to 
select  doctors  engaged  in  the  racket.  The 
bill  provides  that  physicians  be  chosen 
from  a  list  authorized  by  a  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
That  type  of  procedure  should  serve  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  treating 
physician. 

Section  11  revises  the  current  hearing 
procedure  in  order  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  fraudulent  claims.  Especially 
Important  Is  subsection  (a) ,  providing 
the  deputy  commissioner  with  expanded 
investigative  authority  to  fully  examine 
the  validity  of  a  disputed  claim.  Our 
hearings  disclosed  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
eliminate  the  fraudulent  claims  racket. 
Certainly  this  grant  of  investigative  re- 
sources should  serve  to  facilitate  a  more 
active  role  by  the  Labor  Department  in 
this  area. 

Section  12  repeals  the  current  section 
20  of  the  act,  which  establishes  an  auto- 
matic presumption  of  validity  for  any 
claim  filed.  Our  hearings  identified  that 
presumption  as  one  of  the  main  factors 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  fraud- 
ulent claims  racket.  Time  and  again  we 
heard  that  the  section  20  presimiptlon 
presented  a  nearly  Insurmountable 
hurdle  for  an  emoloyer  who  attempts  to 
dispute  the  validity  of  an  apparently 
fraudulent  claim. 
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and  one  who  had  filed  an  obviously 
fraudulent  claim.  The  unfairness  to  the 
employer  of  the  present  provision  is 
obvious. 

I  look  forward  to  the  upcoming  hear- 
ings of  the  Labor  Subcommittee,  under 
Senator  Nicklss'  chairmanship,  in 
which  all  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  the  issues  which  they 
address,  can  be  thoroughly  explored  with 
a  view  to  final  legislative  proposals. 

The  facts  are  clear  that  significant 
and  disturbing  problems  exist  as  a  result 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Longshore- 
men's tmd  Harbor  Workers'  Act.  Hope- 
fully, Congress  will  be  able  to  act  swiftly 
and  effectively  to  correct  those  problems 
and  to  arrive  at  a  statutory  soluUon 
which  will  fairly  serve  the  Interests  of 
both  labor  cmd  management. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  personally  Senator  Nickles  for 
not  only  tak'ng  a  lead  in  this  area  but 
for  scheduling  early  hearings  on  an  ex- 
tremely Important  matter. 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  several 
of  the  waterfronts  that  we  Investigated 
and  perhaps  in  many  more  where  free 
enterprise  as  we  know  it  no  longer  exists 
on  the  waterfront  because  of  the  perva- 
sive effect  of  corruption  and  the  direct 
influence  of  organized  criminal  elements 
on  both  labor  elements  and  business  as- 
soc'atlons  operating  on  the  waterfront. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  Senator  Hatch 
for  allowing  Senator  Nickles  to  move 
forward  with  his  subcommittee  in  this 
important  area. 

Both  Senator  Nickles  and  Senator 
Hatch  attended  several  of  our  hearings 
and  I  think  they  saw  during  those  hear- 
ings that  this  was  not  only  a  serious 
problem  but  an  urgent  problem  that  de- 
manded the  attention  of  Congress. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Borfn,  Mr. 
TowBH,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  credit 
for  production  of  natural  gas  from  cer- 
tain nonconventional  sources  only  if  such 
natural  gas  was  sold  at  a  lawful  price 
without  regard  to  section  107  and  sub- 
title B  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Natural  Oas  Pol- 
Icy  Act  of  1978:   to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  cmzsTT  rom  high  cost  natu«al  cas 


Section  21  raises  the  criminal  penalty 
for  misrepresentation  in  the  submission 
of  a  claim  from  a  misdemeanor  to  a 
felony  punishable  by  up  to  5  years  Im- 
prisffliment,  a  fine  of  $50,000,  or  both. 
Again  this  change  was  specifically  and 
repeatedly  recommended  and  justified 
during  the  course  of  our  hearings. 

Lastly,  section  28  amends  the  current 
antldlscrimlnatlCTi  section  of  the  act  to 
prevent  the  levy  of  a  penalty  against  an 
emidoyer  who  dismisses  an  employee  for 
the  filing  of  a  claim  shown  to  have  been 
fraudulent.  As  the  act  now  stands,  such 
an  employer  is  sublect  to  a  penalty  of 
up  to  91.000  and  reimbursement  of  lost 
wages  of  the  employee.  No  distinction  is 
currenUy  made  between  the  dismissal  of 
an  employee  who  had  filed  a  vaUd  claim 


•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
foreseen technical  problem  has  arisen  for 
natural  gas  producers  due  to  the  me- 
chanical interaction  of  the  tax  credit 
provisions  of  the  Crude  OU  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  (COWPTA)  and 
certa'n  filing  requirements  contained  In 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NO 
PA).  As  a  res'jlt.  many  taxpayers  who 
have  Interests  in  high-cost  gas  wells  are 
unable  to  receive  either  of  the  two  eco- 
nomic incentives  that  Congress  provided 
under  these  statutes  to  encourage  the 
production  of  high-cost  gas. 

The  COWPTA  provides  a  tax  credit 
for  certain  high-cost  gas  production,  in- 
cluding gas  produced  from  geopressured 
brine,  coal  seams.  Devonian  shale,  and 
tight  formations.  In  addition.  Congress 
In  the  NOPA  deregulated  the  price  of 
high-cost  gas  produced  from  Devonian 
shale,    geopressured    brine,    and    coal 


seams,  and  authorized  the  Pederal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  to  set  a 
special  incentive  price  for  gas  from  tight 
formations.  The  enactment  of  the 
COWPTA  tax  credit  triggered  a  restric- 
tive filing  requirement  contained  in  sec- 
tion 107(d)  of  the  NOPA.  Under  this 
provision,  producers  who  wish  to  collect 
any  deregulated  or  incentive  price  in 
lieu  of  the  tax  credit  must  file  an  elec- 
tion with  the  PERC  on  or  before  the 
later  of  May  2,  1980— thr.t  is.  the  30th 
day  after  enactment  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act— or  the  date  on  which 
surface  drilling  of  the  well  began.  Thus 
a  producer  who  did  not  make  a  timely 
filing  to  elect  the  deregulated  or  incen- 
tive price  Is  regulated  to  the  CX)WPTA 
tax  credit. 

However,  the  COWPTA  tax  credit  has 
already  been  phased  out  for  high-cost 
gas  produced  from  coal  seams,  geopres- 
sured brine  or  tight  formations  under 
a  formula  contelned  in  the  <X>WPTA 
TTie  credit  phases  out  entirely  when 
the  average  weighted  jMice  of  uncon- 
troUed  crude  oil  reaches  $32.14  per  bar- 
rel. The  average  deregxilated  price  of 
crude  oil  is  now  over  $33  per  barrel 
so  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  tax  credit 
will  ever  be  worth  anything  for  pro- 
ducers of  these  three  types  of  high-cost 
gas. 

Nevertheless,  this  "credit"  triggers 
the  NOPA  election  requirement.  Many 
producers  did  not  file  a  timely  elecUcai 
that  satisfied  this  requirement  and,  con- 
sequenUy,  can  neither  charge  the  In- 
centive or  deregulated  price  nor  collect 
a  real  tax  credit.  In  many  cases,  for  ex- 
ample. It  Is  extremely  dlflScult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, for  a  producer  to  know  what 
type  of  formation  he  will  encounter  prior 
to  driUIng  in  a  wUdcat  area.  Therefore 
ttie  producer  wlU  not  realize  that  he  has 
missed  the  election  deadline  untU  he  has 
completed  the  weU. 

Congress  clearly  intended  to  permit 
an  producers  to  collect  either  a  higher 
mcentive  price  or  a  meaningful  tax  cred- 
it In  order  to  promote  both  drilUng  for 
and  production  of  high-cost  natural  gas 
Congress  recognized  that  producers 
should  be  compensated  for  the  extra 
costs  and  risks  of  producing  such,  ap- 
propriately labeled,  high-cost  gas.  How- 
ever, Congress  did  not  anticipate  that 
due  to  the  technical  operation  of  the 
two  statutes,  many  producers  would 
have  no  fair  chance  to  make  an  election 
or  no  reason  to  anticipate  they  would 
need  to  make  an  election. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing 
with  Senators  McClure.  Boren,  Tower, 
and  Johnston  a  bUl  which  will  correct 
this  technical  defect.  My  blU  provides 
that  a  producer  will  automatically  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  incentive  or  de- 
regulated price  for  his  high-cost  gas 
production.  However,  a  producer  may 
collect  any  credit  for  which  he  is  eligible 
instead  of  the  higher  incentive  or  de- 
regulated price.  Our  original  intent  to 
prevent  "double-dlpp'ng."  or  collection 
of  both  the  credit  and  higher  prices,  is 
thus  preserved.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion will  obviate  the  need  for  filing  for 
the  deregulated  or  Incentive  price,  thus 
reducing  thousands  of  needless  filings 
by  producers.  This  bill  will  also  provide 
a  real  incentive  for  the  production  of 
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high-cost  natural  gas.  and,  finally,  the 
level  of  the  credit  is  unchanged. 

At  the  same  time,  this  proposal  pre- 
serves the  availability  of  the  tax  credit 
for  gas  produced  from  Devonian  shale, 
which  is  the  only  type  of  high-cost  gas 
for  which  the  credit  provided  by  the 
COWPTA  is  real  and  substantial.  The 
credit  for  Devonian  shale  gas  is  not  tied 
to  the  price  of  decontrolled  crude,  until 
1983  and  thereafter.  For  1980,  1981.  and 
1982,  this  credit  will  not  start  phasing 
out  until  the  average  sale  price  of 
E>evonian  shale  gas  reaches  $4.05  per 
mmBTU,  and  will  not  entirely  phase  out 
until  that  average  price  reaches  $5.08 
per  mmBTU.  The  average  price  of  this 
gas  is  now  less  than  $3  per  mmBTU, 
and  will  probably  not  increase  markedly 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  Accordingly,  this 
proposal  lets  Devonian  shale  producers 
collect  the  credit  for  these  years,  and 
then  receive  the  deregxilated  price  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President,  this  election  problem  Is 
emerging  as  an  industrywide  and  na- 
tionwide problem  for  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers  of  natural  gas.  My 
proposal  would  remedy  this  problem  by 
establishing  a  new  but  more  workable 
and  fair  election  requirement  that  exists 
under  current  law.  Because  this  problem 
is  so  important  to  maximize  gas  produc- 
tion in  this  country  and  because  it 
should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  move 
quickly  to  enact  this  simple  legislation. 
The  effective  denial  of  both  the  incen- 
tive price  and  the  tax  credit  acts  as  a 
disincentive  to  high-cost  gas  production 
for  many  producers  and  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country.* 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that 
a  current  connection  with  the  railroad 
industry  is  not  lost  by  reason  of  certain 
emfiloyment  with  the  Department  of 
Energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

RAILROAD    RXTISEMENT    ACT   AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  today, 
joined  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Ma- 
THivs,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  Insure 
that  individuals  transferred  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  after  creation  of 
that  Department  are  not  deprived  of 
accrued  benefits.  Introduction  of  this 
legislation  is  necessitated  by  a  confilct 
in  provisions  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  (Public  Law  95- 
91)  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-445). 

This  matter  was  first  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  Claude  Morse,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  ICC  who  was  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  imder  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  95-91.  As  a  result 
of  this  transfer  a  number  of  individuals 
have  been  deprived  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  retirement  benefits  they 
earned  while  employed  by  the  ICC.  The 
confilct  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
95-91  and  public  Law  93-445  has  re- 
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suited  in  severe  personal  hardship  suf- 
fered by  Mr.  Morse  and  others.  The  leg- 
islation I  have  introduced  today  would 
remedy  this  situation  by  permitting 
these  employees  to  retain  their  earned 
benefits  while  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  believe  that  this  inequitable  situa- 
tion which  has  been  in  effect  since  1977 
should  \x  remedied  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble and  I  urge  that  this  remedial  legis- 
lation be  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  l(o)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy"  alter  "the  Department  of 
Transportation". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  efTect  on  October  1.  19T7.9 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44.  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  to  penalize 
the  use  of  firearms  in  the  commission  of 
any  felony  and  to  increase  the  penalties 
in  certain  related  existing  provisions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MANDATORY  SENTENCXNG  LEGISUkTION 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  pub- 
lic concern  over  the  increase  in  violent 
crime — ^particularly  crimes  involving  the 
use  of  firearms — has  increased  following 
the  senseless  attempt  on  President  Rea- 
gan's life.  One  reaction  to  this  violence 
has  been  the  renewed  call  for  the  na- 
tional registration  and  licensing  of 
firearms. 

Til's  appears  to  many  to  be  an  appeal- 
Ingly  simple  solution  to  a  problem  which 
troubles  modem  societies.  But  it  is  an 
inappropriate  and  misdirected  solution. 
Registration  and  licensing  will  not  work. 
It  will  create  more  problems  than  it 
solves. 

Support  for  registration  and  licensing 
arises  from  a  fundamental  confusion  of 
goals  and  means.  All  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans want  to  see  a  decrease  in  violent 
crimes;  that  is  a  goal  we  share.  The 
questions  arise  as  to  the  best  way  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

No  evidence  exists  to  demonstrate  that 
the  simple  outlawing  of  firearms — or 
Imposing  restrictions  on  their  owner- 
ship— plays  any  substantial  role  in  de- 
termining the  incidence  of  violent 
crimes  in  any  society. 

The  example  of  Great  Britain  is  fre- 
quently cited  as  one  to  which  our  Nafon 
should  look  in  the  matter  of  firearms 
control. 

Yet  the  facts  are  that  before  1920, 
wbea  virtually  no  controls  existed  there 
on  firearms,  they  were  far  less  widely 
used  in  crime  than  today. 

And  the  more  relevant  fact  is  that, 
despite  an  intensive  law  enforcement  ef- 
fort fumed  at  detecting  and  prosecuting 
ownership  of  firearms  in  recent  years, 
the  British  homicide  rate  has  doubled  in 
the  last  15  years.  The  U.S.  homicide  rate 
has  risen  by  30  percent  over  the  last  45 
years. 


In  "A  Study  of  Armed  Crime  and  Fire- 
arms Control  in  England,"  Colin  Green- 
wood, a  police  inspector,  carefully  ana- 
lyzed English  firearms  control  laws  and 
crime  statistics.  He  concluded  that  50 
years  of  strict  omtrols  "failed  to  bring 
under  control  substantial  numbers  of 
firearms,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be 
claimed  that  strict  controls  have  reduced 
the  use  of  firearms  in  crime." 

Inspector  Greenwood  was  unable  to 
demonstrate  any  correlation  between  the 
banning  or  availability  of  firearms  and 
the  incidence  of  violence.  The  ban  on 
gim  ownership  in  Great  Britain  has  had 
no  discernible  effect  on  violence  in  Great 
Britain. 

Obviously,  the  r^evance  of  direct  com- 
parisons between  our  country  and  Great 
Britain  may  be  questioned  because  of  the 
social,  econcHnic,  and  cultural  differences 
that  exist. 

But  if  the  value  of  direct  comparisons 
is  minimal,  so  too  must  be  the  effort  to 
adopt,  wholesale,  British  remedies  for 
American  problems. 

Direct  comparisons  between  States  in 
our  own  Nation  are  no  more  trustworthy. 

Maine  is  a  rural  State,  with  many 
hunters  and  even  more  guns.  The  State 
issues  over  100,000  huntinsr  licenses  each 
year,  most  to  residents.  There  is  no  Maine 
gim  control  law  comparable  to  the  strict 
f  rearms  statute  which  exists  in  New 
York  City. 

Yet  the  incidence  of  violent  hMnlcide 
in  Maine  is  much  lower  than  in  New 
York. 

A  comparison  of  the  data  for  the  first 
half  of  last  year — a  year  when  the  in- 
cidence of  serious  crime  showed  increases 
in  many  areas  of  the  Nation — illustrates 
this  fact:  In  Maine,  we  had  one  homicide 
for  every  50,000  residents;  in  New  York 
State,  the  rate  was  one  for  every  18,250: 
more  than  3Vi  timss  as  great.  In  1979. 
New  York's  rate  of  homicides  was  four 
times  as  great. 

Obviously,  the  differences  between 
Maine  and  New  York  are  far  broader 
than  the  absence  of  firearms  statutes: 
New  York  contains  one  of  the  largest 
urban  areas  in  the  world;  it  has  a  far 
higher  proporition  of  minorities;  the 
mobility  of  its  population  and  its  immi- 
graticxi  and  out-migration  psittems  are 
vastly  different. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  compar- 
ing homicide  rates  in  Maine  with  those 
in  New  York  is  no  more  valid  than  mak- 
ing direct  comparisons  between  our  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain,  or  Switzerland, 
which  has  the  highest  level  of  firearms 
ownership  in  the  entire  world,  yet  has  one 
of  the  lowest  homicide  rates. 

PY)r  the  same  reasons  that  comparisons 
are  misleading  at  best,  and  worthless  in 
manv  cases,  so  too  Federal  registration 
and  hcensing  cannot  be  rationally  struc- 
tured to  take  into  account  the  differences 
in  lifestyle  and  outlook  in  States  as 
diverse  as  New  York.  Maine,  and  the 
other  48  States. 

Efforts  to  Impose  a  national  registra- 
tion and  licensing  law  on  the  country 
will  yield  the  same  disappointment  as  the 
nationwide  experiment  of  prohibiting  al- 
cohol consumption  earlier  this  century. 

The  hooe  then  was  that  a  legal  pro- 
hibition would  induce  volimtary  com- 
pliance; it  was  based  on  beUefs  about  the 
behavior  of  those  who  drink  which  were 
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slxnidy  wronc.  People  did  not  believe  that 
tbe  slmide  passage  of  law  made  their 
poaonal  coosumptlon  of  alcohol  anti- 
-  aodal  or  wrong. 

Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  law-abldms  cltlsens  who 
own  nrearms  would  fed  Impelled  to 
change  their  view  of  their  own  behavior 
simply  because  of  passage  of  a  national 
firearms  law. 

And  when  we  consider  that  firearms 
ownership  is  estimated  at  50  million  per- 
sons, the  problems  of  noncompliance  or 
evasion  that  such  a  national  law  would 
cause  would  be  overwhelming. 

Before  we  consider  another  great  ex- 
periment, we  must  be  willing  to  examine 
open-mlndedly  the  basis  on  which  we 
believe  It  will  work. 

I  caimot  find  that  a  persuasive  case 
has  been  made  by  the  proponents  of  a 
Federal  registration  and  licensing  law. 
either  on  the  grounds  of  reducing  crime 
or  on  the  grounds  of  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  so-caUed  crimes  of  passion. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1975 
concluded  a  massive  study  of  firearms 
control  laws  and  their  relationship  to 
crime.  The  study  compared  rates  of 
ownership  in  States  with  and  without 
gun  control  laws.  It  matched  homicide 
and  violent  crime  rates  aga'nst  the  ex- 
istence of  State  laws;  against  the  ac- 
cessibility of  firearms  from  other  States ; 
and  against  the  actual  incidence  of  own- 
ership directly.  The  study  concluded  that 
"gun  control  laws  have  no  individual 
or  collective  effect  in  reducing  tbe  rate 
of  violent  crime." 

So  although  tragedies  like  the  attempt 
on  the  President's  life  may  seem  to  be 
compelling  reasons  to  enact  Federal  fire- 
arms laws,  they  are  in  reality  not;  be- 
cause the  actual  causes  and  occurrence 
of  violent  crimes  have  no  discernible 
relationship  to  the  availability  or  pro- 
scription of  firearms. 

As  a  former  Federal  Judge  and  U-S 
attorney,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions on  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
fight  against  violent  crime. 

In  addition  to  the  budget  constraints 
that  confront  all  Government  agenties. 
institutional  limitations  have  made  some 
of  our  penalty  laws  impotent. 

Current  Federal  law  provides  an  addi- 
tional 1-  to  10-year  sentence  for  the  use 
of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  fel- 
ony. The  additional  sentence  for  the 
commission  of  crimes  with  a  firearm  was 
Intended  In  part  to  be  a  deterrent.  And 
the  provision  in  the  law  which  increases 
the  additional  sentence  to  a  2-  to  20-year 
term  for  second  and  subsequent  offenses 
was  particularly  aimed  at  those  believed 
to  be  habitual  offenders. 

When  It  enacted  that  statute.  Congress 
felt — and  rightly,  in  my  judgment — that 
its  principal  duty  was  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  violent  crimes,  and  to  provide 
a  particularly  strong  deterrent  to  the  use 
of  lethal  weapons  by  criminals. 

But  this  Intent  can  be  thwarted  be- 
cause of  the  nrovision  in  the  current  law 
which  permits  the  additional  sentence 
for  first  offenders  to  be  suspended  or 
made  probationary,  and  which  makes  all 
sentences  under  the  law — even  for  sec- 
ond coovlctlons — subject  to  panrte. 


The  effect  of  the  parole  provision,  has 
been  to  render  Judlclary-lmposed  sen- 
tences almost  Irrelevant.  A  Judge  may 
conclude  that  an  offender  deserves  an 
additional  10-year  sentence  because  of 
repeated  and  persistent  criminal  use  of 
firearms — yet  a  parole  board  can  over- 
turn that  Judgment  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons. 

Parole  is  an  Important  part  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  It  creates  an  in- 
centive for  good  behavior  by  prisoners  by 
establishing  a  procedure  by  which  that 
improved  behavior  will  result  in  less  time 
served.  Parole  board  reviews  of  Judicial- 
ly-imposed sentences  are  useful. 

At  the  same  time,  when  a  specific  pen- 
alty whose  intent  is  very  clear  is  ren- 
dered importent  by  parole  board  action, 
Congress  should  and  must  restate  its  in- 
tent in  mandatory  form,  so  that  it  can- 
not be  ignored. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  proposing  today 
legislation  to  strengthen  the  existing 
Federal  criminal  statute  which  provides 
an  additional  sentence  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  using  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime.  My  bill  makes  the  addi- 
tional sentence  mandatory. 

The  effect  will  be  to  require  offenders 
to  actually  serve  the  additional  sentence, 
with  no  option  of  parole  or  other  miti- 
gation. The  mandatory  nature  of  these 
sentences  must  he  maintained  if  they  are 
to  have  the  Intended  effect.  Mandatory 
sentences  also  separate  from  the  general 
public  those  offenders  whose  willingness 
to  use  firearms  make.*;  them  a  particular 
danger  to  the  public  safety. 

Making  this  penalty  mandatory  will 
not,  by  itself,  solve  our  Nation's  violent 
crime  problem.  But  it  will  help.  And  it 
will  assure  the  American  people  that  the 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  live  with- 
out fear  is  a  priority  of  our  Government, 
which  owes  its  citizens  the  minimal  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  public  safety 
and  order* 


By  Mr.  SCHMTIT: 
S.  1187.  A  biU  to  provide  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct 
lx)undary  surveys  of  national  forest  sys- 
tem lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

NATIONAI.  rOUST  StmVXT   ACT  Of   I»81 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  that  would 
provide  legal  authority  for  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  to  conduct  its  own  cadastral 
survey  operations  on  national  forest  sys- 
tem lands  rather  than  having  to  depend 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  finalize  surveys  on  forest  lands. 

Existtag  law,  16  UJ3.C.  488,  which  was 
adopted  in  1899  and  amended  in  1946  re- 
quires that  all  standard,  meander,  town- 
ship, and  section  lines  of  the  public  land 
surveys  shall  be  established  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  did  not  have  the  expertise  to 
conduct  such  surveys.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  today  the  Forest  Service  does 
the  vast  majority  of  the  work  either  in- 
house  or  by  contract  and  the  BLM  certi- 
fies the  final  line. 

Locating  and  delineating  the  limits  of 


the  national  forest  lands  has  been  an 
objective  for  many  years.  In  recent  times 
Congress  has  appropriated  necessary 
funds  and  encouraged  the  agency  to 
complete  the  surveys.  As  the  land  and 
resources  on  the  forest  lands  become 
more  valuable,  delineation  becomes  more 
and  more  significant. 

As  a  result  of  the  directive  from  Con- 
gress to  speed  up  the  survey  process, 
BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  have  a  mem- 
orandum of  agreement  which  allows 
Forest  Service  employees  to  conduct 
cadastral  surveys,  but  the  present  proce- 
dure results  in  considerable  duplicaticm 
of  effort  and  what  appears  to  be  unnec- 
essary exchanges  of  information  and  per- 
sonnel between  the  two  agencies. 

If,  in  fact,  as  I  am  led  to  believe,  the 
Forest  Service  is  equally  qualified  to 
conduct  such  surveys,  then  it  seems  ap- 
propriate that  current  law  be  amended  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  bureaucracy.  Cer- 
tainly they  must  continue  to  have  oi)en 
lines  of  communication  on  the  issue  of 
public  land  surveys,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  forest  lands  abut  BLM 
lands,  but  the  need  for  unnecessary  du- 
plication and  paperwork  can  l>e  eliminl- 
nated  by  updating  this  law.  The  Forest 
Service,  at  my  request,  has  drtifted  the 
necessary  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  l^eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1187 

Be  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In 
order  to  Improve  the  management  of  tbe 
National  Forests  and  aid  In  the  attainment 
of  congressional ly  directed  goals,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  authortsed  to  con- 
duct boundary  surveys  of  tbe  National  Forest 
System. 

Sbc.  3.  Tbe  third  proviso  In  tbe  first  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "sumvKTiNG  thb 
PUBLIC  lands"  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(30  Stat.  1097  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  488)  Is 
amended  by  (1)  Inserting  after  the  words 
"whether  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  are  within 
or  without  reservations."  the  words  "or,  in 
the  case  of  tbe  National  Forest  System,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate",  and  (3)  striking  tbe  words 
"Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey"  and  substituting  the  words  "Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate.  "• 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Glinn,  Mr.  Spec- 
TER.  &fr.  Robert  C.  Byro.  and 
Mr.  Ford)  : 
S.  1188.  A  bill  to  authorize  critical  In- 
land navigation  improvement  projects 
on  the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio 
River  Waterways:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

MONONGAHELA    AND    \VPtM.    OHIO   RrVXE    WATEE- 
WAT8  IMPEOVEHKNT  ACT  OF   1981 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  today  introducing  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Randolph,  Glenn,  Specter.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Ford,  is  critical  for  insuring 
that  navigation  Improvements  upon 
which  depends  the  economic  base  of  the 


Ohio  and  Mmiongahela  River  Valleys  are 
not  needlessly  and  senselessly  delayed  by 
interminable  studies,  review,  and  litiga- 
tion. ^  . 

Specifically  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  replacement  of  navigation 
structures  on  the  Monongahela  River  in 
southwest  Pennsylvania  (lock  and  dam  7 
and  8,  near  the  West  Virginia  border) 
and  on  the  Ohio-West  Virginia  border 
(Oallipolis) .  Before  discussing  the  crit- 
ical need  for  these  specific  improvements, 
let  me  first  briefiy  explain  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  fast  track  authorization 
process  established  by  this  legislation 
and  how  it  would  operate. 

Because  these  navigation  Improve- 
ments are  replacement  projects — not 
grandiose  schemes  for  a  new  transporta- 
tion link  whose  cost  effectiveness  de- 
pends upon  traffic  projections  that  might 
never  materialize — the  need  for  author- 
izing these  projects  is  not  difficult  to 
demonstrate.  Even  at  current  levels  of 
commerce,  these  facilities  are  strained  to 
their  capacity,  and,  b^i^use  of  their  age, 
are  subject  to  frequent  breakdowns — re- 
sulting in  costly  delays.  Projections  done 
a  few  years  ago  to  Justify  authorizing 
these  replacement  projects — before  the 
lock  26  decision  made  a  congressional  au- 
thorization necessary — forecast  growth 
in  commerce  well  beyond  the  capacity  of 
existing  navigation  faciUties.  These  ear- 
lier projections  now  appear  to  have  been 
too  modest  in  view  of  the  renewed  com- 
mitment to  national  energy  independ- 
ence, resulting  in  increased  coal  produc- 
tion and  synthetic  fuels  development. 
And  compared  to  a  new  project,  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  a  replacement  or 
enlargement  project  Is  generally  mini- 
mal. 

In  short,  the  years  of  study  and  review 
that  might  be  needed  for  entirely  new 
projects  are,  in  this  case,  time  and 
money  wasted.  The  fast  track  author- 
ization provided  by  this  legislation  will 
help  insure  the  most  efficient  use  of 
scarce  Federal  resources.  Under  current 
law,  these  projects  would  not  require 
congressional  authorization  If  con- 
structed as  replacement  in  kind,  that  is, 
the  new  facilities  were  of  the  same  size 
and  at  the  same  location.  Compared  to  a 
replacement  In  kind,  the  marginal  cost 
of  replacing  these  obsolete  and  under- 
sized navigation  structures  with  new 
facilities  whose  size  and  location  are  ade- 
quate for  present  and  future  commercial 
needs  is  slight.  The  alternatives  to  the 
fast  track  authorization  provided  by  this 
legislation  are  all  unpalatable: 

First,  allowing  continued  deterioration 
of  the  river-transportation  system,  with 
very  negative  Implications  for  the  re- 
gional employment  and  economic  base 
and  for  national  energy  security; 

Seccmd,  replacing  these  facilities  in 
kind  to  bypass  the  long  review  period 
needed  for  congressional  authorization, 
the  result  being  inefficiently  sized  and 
located  faciUties;  or 

Third,  delaying  construction  of  these 
projects  for  years  while  reams  of  reports 
are  completed — only  to  conclude  what 
we  already  Icnow. 

Congress,  therefore,  must  act  affirma- 
tively to  expedite  these  long  overdue 
navigation  Improvements. 


The  project  authorizatlcms  provided  by 
this  legislation  would  allow  the  Corps  of 
E!nglneers  to  bypass  two  time-consuming 
exercises  normally  undertaken  prior  to 
congressional  authorization — the  survey 
study  and  Washington-level  review — 
and  proceed  directly  to  the  phase  I  gen- 
eral design  memorandum  (GDM) .  This 
ODM  would  include  information  nor- 
mally assembled  as  part  of  the  survey 
study  and  Washington  level  review 
processes,  including  an  environmental 
impact  statement  (EIS) . 

Before  construction  could  begin,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  be  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  final  EIS  for  each 
navigation  Improvement  demonstrating 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  and  other  statutory 
requirements.  This  15nal  EIS  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  within 
months  of  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
draft  EIS,  which  the  plan  of  improve- 
ment addressed  by  each  final  EIS  would 
be  undertaken  without  further  action 
under  NEPA  and  other  statutory  re- 
quirements unless  Congress  disapproved 
tiie  EIS  by  concurrent  resolution  within 
60  days  of  receiving  it. 

Absence  of  congressional  disapproval 
would  constitute  a  finding  and  determi- 
natlcm  by  Congress  that  the  policies, 
purposes,  and  requirements  of  NEPA  and 
related  statutes  had  been  satisfied.  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  EIS  would  also  be  lim- 
ited. Finally,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  be  granted  the  fiexibility  to  reallo^ 
cate  funds  from  previously  appropriated 
moneys  for  advanced  engineering  and 
des'gn  and  other  studies  for  these  au- 
thorized improvement  projects. 

Expediting  construction  of  these  long- 
overdue  navigation  improvements  is  crit- 
ical for  national  energy  security  and  for 
maintaining  the  economic  base  of  Penn- 
sylvania. West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Virginia.  As  an  example  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  regional  economy  upon 
river  transport,  consider  my  home  city  of 
Pittsburgh — the  world's  largest  inland 
port.  In  1976.  waterways  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh District  handled  64.012.452  tons  of 
commerce — 12.2  percent  of  all  the  traffic 
on  the  Na*^'on's  inland  waterway's  and  36 
percent  of  the  traffic  on  the  Oh'o  River 
system.  Rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
currently  move  67  million  tons  of  cargo 
per  year.  48  million  t<His  of  which  is  coal. 
Pittsburgh  has  more  river  terminals — 
267 — than  any  other  port.  In  short,  the 
waterways  are  the  lifeline  of  the  Ohio 
and  Monongahela  River  Valley.  On  them 
travel  the  coal,  steel,  and  other  goods 
upon  which  nearly  half  a  million  jobs  in 
more  than  100  commiuiities  directly  de- 
pend. And  yet  these  main  arteries  are 
bleeding  profusely,  as  breakdowns  and 
delays  at  various  lock  and  dam  struc- 
tures create  added  costs  for  all  those 
whose  business  depends  upon  river 
transport. 

But  more  Is  at  stake  here  than  just 
the  regional  economy.  This  Nation — to 
attain  the  goal  of  energy  independence, 
to  realize  its  potential  as  the  "OPEC  of 
Coal" — ^needs  an  efficient  Intermodal 
transportation  system,  including  Im- 
jiroved  Inland  navigation  facilities. 


As  an  example  of  the  relative  efficiency 
of  river  transport.  c<»isider  the  enormous 
coke  pluit  at  U.S.  Steel  Corp.'s  ClalrtcHi 
Works,  which  consiunes  30.000  tons  of 
coal  per  day,  virtually  all  delivered  by 
barge.  This  plant  is  the  keystone  for  the 
ei-i.re  US.  Steel  operation  in  the  Mmi 
Valley,  for  it  suppUes  the  coke  and  much 
of  the  gas  without  which  the  rest  of  the 
steel-producing  plants  in  the  valley  could 
not  operate.  Any  (^>erating  interruptions 
at  Oairton  Works  affect  steel  and  chem- 
ical production  schedules  at  the  United 
States  Steel  faciUties  throughout  the 
Pittsburgh  Dlslarlct. 

To  put  the  importance  of  water  trans- 
port in  perspective,  consider  how  Clair- 
ton's  daily  needs  might  be  met  absent 
an  efficient  navigation  system.  The  30,000 
tons  of  coal  consumed  per  day  at  Clalr- 
ton  talces  roughly  25  barges  to  transport. 
Cne  barge  is  the  equivalent  of  15  rail- 
cars,  so  375  cars  would  be  needed  dally 
to  furnish  coal  by  rail — if  there  were 
faculties  at  the  plant  to  take  coal  in 
this  faduon.  Alternatively,  one  barge  Is 
the  equivalent  of  60  trucks:  so  it  would 
take  1,500  trucks  daily  to  furnish  the 
coal  needed  at  Clairton.  "niis  would 
create  traffic  problems  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Monongahela. 

These  statistics  are  not  meant  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  river  transport  re- 
places other  transportation  modes. 
Rather,  It  complements  them.  For  ex- 
ample, an  analysis  of  89  shipments  of 
coal  along  the  Monongahela  River  in 
Pennsylvania  found  that  50  used  a  com- 
bination of  raU  and  barge — raU  as  much 
as  106  mUes — and  21  used  a  combination 
of  truck  and  barge — average  length  of 
truck  shipment  10  mUes.  Similarly,  a 
study  of  industrial  sites  on  the  water- 
ways in  the  Pittsburgh  district  found 
that  for  every  ton  of  coal,  petroleum,  or 
alcohols  brought  in  by  barge,  a  ton  of 
finished  profluct  moves  out  of  the  plant 
by  raU  or  truck. 

Thus,  for  a  relatively  minor  Invest- 
ment in  navigation  faciUties.  enormous 
Ijenefits  can  be  realized.  For  example, 
since  1872  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $134,881,000  to  buUd.  purchase,  im- 
prove, and  reconstruct  all  the  locks  and 
dams  along  the  Monongahela  River.  This 
amounts  to  an  investment  in  coal,  steel, 
and  related  industries  of  only  $300  per 
iob.  Considering  aU  the  development  and 
industrialization  made  possible  by  these 
navigation  Improvements,  these  would 
seem  modest  sums,  indeed. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
I^asize  that  the  soecific  protects  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  bv  no  means  sat- 
isfy aU  the  needs  for  river  transportation 
imorovements  In  the  region.  But  these 
proiects  at  lock  and  dam  7  and  8  on  the 
Monon«r»h»la  River  and  at  GaUioolis  on 
the  Oh<o  River  will  alleviate  the  most 
serious  bottlenecks  within  the  regional 
river  transport  svstem  and  replace  the 
most  obsolete  facilities.  The  existing  fa- 
cilities at  these  locations  have  become 
the  choke  points  on  the  regional  Inland 
transportation  system — analogous  to  a 
poorlv  maintained  two-lane  bridge  in  a 
six -lane  highway. 

So  that  mv  distinguished  a^eagues 
m'ght  have  the  benefit  of  addltlmial  In- 
formation <m  the  specifics  of  these  proj- 
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acta.  X  Mk  uzMnlmous  oonsoat  that  at  the 
conclUBhn  o<  my  remarks  there  appear 
In  the  Rkou  a  more  detailed  descrliH 
tloD  of  theee  Improvement  projects.  (Ex- 
hibit 1— FactsheH:  Replacement  of  lock 
and  dam  7  and  8  on  the  Monongahela 
River:  exhttlt  2 — the  role  of  the  i»o- 
posed  CMllpoUs  locks  and  dam  capacity 
enlargement  In  serving  high  priority 
natffflfitl  goals,  including  increased  coal 
exports.)  I  al90  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  leglslaUon  be  printed 
In  the  Rscou. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
exhibit  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricou.  as  follows: 

a  1188 

Bm  it  tmacttd  by  the  StnaU  and  0oim«  o/ 
JtejirueittaMces  of  the  Vnit«i  State*  oj 
America  in  Congreta  aaaemhled,  Tbat  Uils 
Act  Buy  tM  cited  u  tbe  "Monoiig»h«l»  and 
Upper  Ohio  River  Waterways  Improvement 
Act  or  IMl. " 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  construct,  at  an 
estimated  aggregate  cost  of  #146,000,000 : 

(1)  a  lock  and  dam  (to  be  caUed  Grays 
Landing  lock  and  dam)  to  replace  lock 
and  dam  numbered  7,  Monongahela  Rlvw, 
Pennsylvania;  and 

(3)  a  lock  and  abutment  (to  be  called 
Point  liiarlon  Lock)  to  replace  the  lock  and 
abutment  at  lock  and  dam  numbered  8,  Mo- 
iKingahela  River.  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  projects  author- 
ised under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried  out 
on  an  expedited  and  priority  basis,  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions ooBtained  in  the  report  of  the  Chl«f 
of  Bnglneera  of  May  6,  1973,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  on  November  5.  1973, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Chief  al 
Engineers  deemis  necessary  and  advisable. 

S«c.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  rehabilitate  the 
OalUpolls  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  to 
replace  the  Gallipolls  locks  by  constructing 
one  110-foot  by  laco-foot  lock  and  obe  110- 
foot  by  600-foot  lock  In  a  1 .7  mile  canal  land- 
ward of  the  existing  lock,  on  an  expedited 
and  priority  basis,  generally  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Hunting- 
ton District  Engineer  In  his  report  dated 
February,  1981,  and  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  necessary 
and  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  SSSS,- 
300.000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
throxigh  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  author- 
iMd  to  mitigate  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
losses  resulting  ftom  the  construction  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (a)  by  purchasing  at 
full  federal  expense  such  lands  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Olenwood  Bend  on  the  Ohio  River, 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  offset  those  looses.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  further  authorired 
to  transfer  all  rights  to  the  land  to  the  State 
of  Weat  Virginia  for  ooeratlon  and  mainte- 
nance In  accordance  with  a  mutually  accept- 
able manatwment  plan. 

Sic.  4.  The  navigation  improvements  au- 
thorised by  Sections  3  and  3  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Chief  of 
Bnglneera  determines  to  be  necewary  to  pro- 
tect the  relevant  environment  or  to  mini- 
mise Intury  thereto.  Prior  to  initiation  of  any 
such  work,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress  final  environmental  Imoact 
statements  for  such  Improvements  demon- 
strating compliance,  as  determined  bv  the 
Chief  of  EnMneers.  with  the  National  En- 
TlronmentBl  Policy  Act  of  1060.  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act.  the  Fish  snd  WI'dl'fe  Coorf'l-atlon 
Act  and  other  statutory  requirement!!  as  de- 
termined to  be  pertinent  by  the  Chief  of 


irinlimia.  Skcb  mcb  ■tatemant  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congre«  within  13  montlis  of  the 
date  of  the  oompietlon  of  the  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement,  which  draft  EI8 
shall,  in  turn,  be  completed  on  an  expedited 
basis,  subject  to  timetables  and  other  re- 
quirements determined  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  be  necessary  and  reasonable,  but 
not  later  tlian  34  months  after  the  date  of 
Initiation  of  each  study.  Other  federal  agency 
heads  having  responsibilities  therewith  and 
the  Oovemora  of  the  affected  States  shall 
provide  such  data  and  comment  as  they  deem 
appropriate  In  accordance  with  such  time- 
tables and  requirements.  The  plan  of  im- 
provement addressed  by  each  such  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  shall  be 
undertaken  without  further  action  imder 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1989,  and  other  statutory  requirements  ad- 
dressed in  the  statement  unless  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  of  any  such  statement  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  sixty  calendar 
days  of  Its  receipt  of  the  statement.  In  the 
event  that  Congress  does  not  disapprove  such 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  such  period  of 
time,  absence  of  such  Congressional  action 
shall  constitute  a  finding  and  determination 
by  Congress  that  the  policies,  purposes,  and 
requirements  of  said  statutes  have  been 
satisfied  In  connection  with  the  navigation 
Improvement. 

Sec.  5.  Environmental  Impact  statements 
for  the  projects  authortaed  by  this  Act  enA 
actions  to  carry  out  such  projects  and  Im- 
provements shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  any  law  except  that  (a)  claims 
alleging  the  Invalidity  of  this  Act  mcy  be 
brought  within  sixty  days  following  Its  en- 
actment; (b)  claims  alleging  the  Inadequacy 
of  a  final  environmental  Impact  statement 
may  be  brought  and  maintained  prior  to  a 
finding  and  determination  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  Section  4  of  this  Act;  and  (c)  claims 
alleging  that  an  action  to  carry  out  projects 
and  Improvements  authorized  by  this  Act 
win  deny  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  tbat  such  action  is  be- 
yond U-e  scope  of  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act,  may  be  brought  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  action.  A  claim  shall 
be  barred  unless  a  complaint  is  filed  within 
the  time  specified.  Any  such  complaint  shall 
be  filed  in  a  United  States  District  Court,  for 
a  district  where  the  Improvement  is  to  be  lo- 
cated, and  such  court  shall  have  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  to  determine  such  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  hereinafter 
pwovlded,  and  no  other  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  State,  territory,  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  such 
claim  whether  In  a  proceeding  Instituted 
prior  to  or  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tMs  Act.  Any  such  proceeding 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
otlier  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the 
district  court  at  that  time,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited In  every  way  by  such  court.  Such 
court  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  to  grant 
any  Injunctive  relief  against  any  actions  pur- 
suant to  tMs  Act  except  in  conjunction  with 
a  final  Judgment  entered  In  a  case  Involving 
a  claim  filed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  re- 
view of  an  Interlocutory  or  final  Judgment, 
decree,  or  order  of  such  district  court  inay 
be  had  only  upon  direct  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Co»irt  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authortred  to  be  appro- 
jjrtated  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  and  the  projects  author- 
ized by  Sections  2  and  3.  Pending  apnroprla- 
tlon  of  such  sums,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
allot,  from  existing  Department  of  the  Army 
civil  works  appropriations,  such  svims  as  are 
necessary  for  Immediate  proaecutlon  of  ad- 


vanced englnMrlng  aod  rtwlgn   and  otlur 

iteoBSiTy  studies  for  the  improvements  here- 
in authorised. 

(Exhibit  1] 

FACTSHKST RSPLACKKXMT  Or  LOCK   AMD   DAM 

7  AMD  8  OM  THS  MONOMQAHXLA  RiVSB 

Existing  Lock  and  Dam  Numbers  7  and  8 
need  replacement  because  they  are: 

(1)  increasingly  costly  to  repair  or  re- 
build; 

(3)  inefflclent  for  present  waterway  traf- 
fic; and 

(3)   Inadequate  for  future  coounerce. 

Increasing  repair  and  replacement  costs: 
As  these  faculties,  now  over  60  years  old, 
continue  to  age,  they  are  increasingly  sub- 
ject to  breakdowns  and  maintenance  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  Lock  Number  7  was  recently 
closed  for  stopgap  repairs. 

In  addition  to  direct  repair  costs,  traffic 
delays  at  the  locks — now  at  the  limits  of 
their  economic  and  physical  capacity — down 
time,  and  lock  outages  result  In  expensive 
delays  for  barge  operators  and  the  recipients 
of  their  cargo.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  Monon- 
gahela River,  99  percent  Is  coal  used  in 
either  steel  production  or  electric  power 
generation.  Thus,  slowdowns  and  break- 
downs in  these  lock  structures  affect  the 
steel  mills  and  electric  power  Installations 
upon  which  thousands  of  jobs  and  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  communities  In  the  river 
valley  directly  depend.  More  than  100  com- 
munities in  the  area  have  steel  as  their  eco- 
nomic base:  In  addition  to  those  In  the  steel 
Industry,  there  are  over  13,(XX)  jobs  in  com- 
panies whose  existence  depends  upon  the 
rivers  for  transportation  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products. 

As  these  replacement  projects  are  delayed, 
estimated  construction  costs  continue  to 
escalate.  In  1976,  when  both  projects  were 
ready  for  construction  appropriations,  re- 
placement costs  were  estimated  at  $75  mil- 
lion. Since  that  time,  the  estimated  cost  has 
Increased  to  at  least  $146  million. 

Inadequacy  for  current  waterway  traffic: 
Freight  traffic  through  these  locks  has  In- 
creased from  627  000  tons  In  192.1  when  they 
opened  to  8  million  tons  In  1968,  and  Is 
projected  to  be  over  14  million  tons  In  1990. 
These  projections  do  not  take  Into  account 
the  Increased  coal  mining  and  synthetic 
fuels  development  In  the  region  necessary 
to  meet  national  energy  gotJs. 

Replacement  of  Lock  and  Dam  Numbers  7 
and  8  was  part  of  an  overall  Improvement 
plan  for  the  Monongahela  River.  During  the 
1950'8  and  1960's.  some  880  million  was  snent 
to  modernize  three  facilities  above  these 
locks  and  dams — Morgantown,  Hllderbrand, 
and  Opeklska — and  one  below,  at  Maxwell. 

Despite  this  expenditure  of  $80  million, 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  Monongahela  River 
has  not  Improved — because  of  the  bottle- 
nectc  In  the  middle  caused  by  the  aging  and 
Inadequately  sized  structures  at  Grays 
Landing  and  Point  Marlon.  This  bottleneck 
Is  Illustrated  graphically  In  the  accompany- 
ing diagram. 

The  replscement  nrolects  which  were  pro- 
posed In  the  1972  Chief  of  Engineers  report 
and  which  would  be  autliorlred  under  the 
legislation  offered  by  Senator  Heinz  would 
result  In  locks  of  dimensions  sufficient  to 
handle  existing  and  projected  river  traffic. 

Inadequacy  for  projected  waterway  traf- 
fic: Already  the  ranaclty  of  Lock  and  Dam 
Numbers  7  and  8  Is  strained.  As  part  of  the 
national  program  of  energy  Independence, 
the  Monongahela  River  Waterways  System 
can  expect  to  carry  vastly  Increased  quanti- 
ties of  coal  as  mining  activities  Increase  and 
synthetic  fuels  development  proceeds.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  coal  will  likely  be  trans- 
ported by  barire.  To  carry  elfht  million  tons 
of  coal  annually  reoulres  666  barges.  By  con- 
trast, an  equivalent  amount  carried  by  rail 
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reqtilres  79,000  oars  and  by  highway,  319,680 

trucks. 

In  fact,  ths  SRC-2  liquefaction  plant  is 
now  slated  for  the  Blonongahela  River  in 
West  Virginia  Just  two  miles  from  Point 
Marion  Lock.  This  facility  will  use  an  estl- 
mater  11  mllUon  tons  of  coal  per  year,  at 
least  half  of  which  la  projected  to  arrive 
by  barge, 

BACKOBOXmD 

Constructed  In  1936,  Look  and  Dam  Num- 
bers 7  and  8  measure  66  feet  by  360  feet. 
As  the  accompanying  clironology  of  events 
shows,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
studied  the  desirability  of  replacing  the  ex- 
isting locks  and  dams,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1909.  In 
his  report  of  May  5,  1972,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers recommended  replacing  U)ck  and 
Dam  Number  7  at  a  new  site  (Grays  Land- 
ing) 2.8  miles  downstream  from  the  existing 
site,  and  replacing  Lock  Number  8  at  the 
existing  site  (Point  Marlon).  The  report  rec- 
ommended that  the  new  locks  be  constructed 
to  dimensions  of  84  feet  by  730  feet  to  pro- 
vide adequate  faculties  for  existing  and 
projected  navigation.  The  Secretary  of  tlie 
Army  subsequently  approved  these  projects, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  were  notified  of  this  approval. 
In  fiscal  years  1975.  1976.  and  1977,  Congress 
appropriated  funds  for  the  Corps  to  proceed 
with  the  advanced  engineering  and  design 
work  on  these  projects. 

Since  that  time,  however,  work  on  these 
projects  has  been  suspended  by  the  0<wps. 
This  suspension  is  the  result  of  a  Federal 
court  opinion  rendered  In  litigation  concern- 
ing Lock  Number  26  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Specifically,  the  court  nUed  In  this  case 
that  authorlaatlon  of  lock  replacements  in- 
volving either  a  change  In  location  or  an  In- 
crease in  lock  size  exceeded  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
Section  6  of  the  1909  Act.  As  a  result  of  the 
Lock  Number  26  decision,  replacement  proj- 
ects for  which  either  a  change  In  location  or 
Increase  In  lock  size  Is  contemplated — as  in 
the  cases  of  Lock  and  Dam  Nimiber  7  and 
Lock  Numbffl-  8 — require  ^eclfic  congres- 
sional consideration  and  authorization.  The 
legislation  ottered  by  Senator  Heinz  would 
afford  the  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion requliea  In  these  two  cases. 

(ExHiarr  2) 
The  Role  of  the  Pkoposed  Oalmpous  Loess 
AND  Dam  CAPAcn-Y  Enlargement  in  Stav- 
ING   High   PRioarrT   National   Goals,   Im- 

CLITDINO  IMCXEASED  COAL  EXPORTS 
SETTING    AND   SERVI7E 

The  Gallipolls  Locks-and-Dam  Installa- 
tion, comoleted  In  1937.  Is  located  at  mile 
279    (below    Pittsburgh)    just    downstream 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River  In 
West  Virginia  and  about  40  miles  upstream 
from  Huntington,  West  VlrglrUa.   A  major 
concentration  of  chemical  plants,  deeply  de- 
pendent on  river  transportation  via  the  Gal- 
lipolls locks.  Is  located  in  the  Kanawha  River 
Valley  and  on  the  Ohio  River  upstream  from 
Gallipolls.  Huntington  Is  the  principal  origin 
for  rail-water  coal  from  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia and  eastern  Kentucky  to  destinations 
upstream  from  Gallli>olls.  Most  of  the  14.9 
million  tons  of  upbound  coal  which  tran- 
sited  Gallipolls   in    1977   orlelnated   In   the 
Huntington  District.  Gallipolls  transited  an 
additional  S.6  million  tons  downbound.  This 
coal  Is  essential  to  the  concentration  of  elec- 
tric power  stations  In  the  upper  and  central 
Ohio  Valley  and  to  the  steel  Industry  of  the 
Pittsburgh  District  and  Upper  Ohio  region. 
In  addition,  a  large  part  of  the  petroleum 
products   requirements  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Basin  are  met  by  river  transportation  from 
Gulf  Coast  and  Ohio  River  refineries.  The 
gasoline  alone  moved  via  aalllpolls  to  Kana- 
wha  River  destinations  In   1977  amounted 
to  28.6  percent  of  all  the  gasoline  consumed 


In  the  State  of  West  VlrglnU.  GalUpoUs 
downbound  transits  also  Include  large  ton- 
nages of  finished  steel  and  other  materials 
critical  to  the  regional  economy. 

The  Gallipolls  faculties  consist  of  a  600- 
foot  main  lock  and  a  360-foot  auxUlary. 
Every  one  of  the  other  Ohio  River  locks  from 
the  Pennsylvania  border  to  the  Mississippi 
consists  of  a  1,300  foot  main  lock  and  a 
eOO-foot  auxUlary,  except  for  the  recently 
completed  Smlthland  Locks-and-Dam  which 
provides  two  1.200-foot  locks.  Due  to  their 
location  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio,  the  Gallipolls 
locks  experience  an  excessively  high  accident 
rate,  and,  because  of  their  advanced  age  and 
deteriorated  condition,  these  locks  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  prolonged  closings  for 
repairs.  Most  important,  because  of  tlxelr 
s-!i<i'l  -nd  ob-o'ete  dimensions,  the  Gallipolls 
locks  have  become  the  focus  of  ever-moimt- 
mg  traffic  congestion  progressively  more  In- 
jurious to  the  regional  and  national  economy. 
Gallipolls  has  thiis  become  a  choke  point 
on  the  Inland  transportation  system  anal- 
ogous to  a  poorly-malntalned  two-lane 
bridge  In  a  six-lane  highway. 

The  prospects  for  growing  congestion  are 
especially  ominous.  In  1979,  the  Gallipolls 
locks  transited  about  40  million  tons  of 
freight.  Average  congestion  delay  time  per 
tow  transit  exceeded  eight  hours  at  a  cost, 
according  to  Industry  estimates,  approaching 
$3,000  per  transit,  or  $6,000  If  return  of  empty 
barges  to  point  of  origin  Is  Included.  Traffic 
demand  Is  growing  rapidly.  Three  studies  pre- 
pared entirely  independently  of  each  other 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  one  by  CONSAD 
Research  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  one  by 
the  Battelle  Columbus  Laboratories,  and  the 
other  by  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates,  yield 
pro'ectlons  of  a  1990  traffic  demand  In  the 
range  of  64.5  to  70  9  million  tons.  With  rising 
tonnages  seeking  transit,  delay  times  rise 
exponentially,  and  through  the  1980's  delays 
wiU  come  to  be  measured  In  days  rather  than 
in  hours. 

The  Upper  Ohio  Basin  Is  a  mature  Indus- 
trial economy.  Over  generations  of  time,  the 
structure  of  the  processing  and  energy  In- 
dustries of  this  region  has  evolved  on  a  base 
of  water  transportation  Extensive  installa- 
tions are  sited  and  laid  out  exclusively  for 
receipt  and  shipment  by  water,  and  no  feasi- 
ble alternative  routings  are  available.  The 
adverse  Impact  of  congestion  at  Gallipolls  on 
the  region  and  on  the  nation's  objectives  as 
to  productivity,  employment  and  energy  will 
be  substantial. 

The  seriousness  of  this  condition  Is  well 
expressed  In  the  1979  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  Commission  which  assigns 
No.  1  priority  to  the  Gallipolls  modification: 
"The  most  critical  development  project 
recommended  was  the  replacement  of  the 
obsolete  locks  at  Gallipolls  on  the  Ohio  River 
since  this  Is  now  .he  ma'or  bottleneck  In  the 
otherwise  modernized  Ohio  River  navigation 
system." 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the 
Huntington  District  Engineer  In  his  Novem- 
ber 1980  report  has  recommended  a  plan  for 
modification  of  the  existing  Gallipolls  locks 
and  dam,  consisting  of  the  following  ele- 
ments : 

"(1)  RehabUltatlon  of  the  Gallipolls  Dam. 
Ohio  River  nUle  279  0,  Ohio  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; 

"(2)  Replacement  of  the  GalUpoUs  Locks 
by  constructing  one  110-foot  by  1200-foot 
Io-!k  fnd  one  110-foot  bv  f 00-foot  loc"'  In  a 
1.7  mUe  long  canal,  landward  of  the  existing 
l02'c;  and 

"(3)  Mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  hab- 
itat loFses  resulting  from  construction  of  the 
above  faclUtles  by  purchasing  at  fiUl  federal 
cost  such  lands  In  the  vicinity  of  Glenwood 
Bend,  Ohio  River  mile  289.0,  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  deems  to  be  necessary  and  ad- 
visable to  ofTset  those  losses." 
The   District   Engineer   reports   a  benefit 


cost  ratio  of  9.4  to   1   for  ttie  above  plan 
referred  to  in  the  Report  as  Plan  B. 

THE  CONTUBUTION  Or  ENLABGED  CAPACTrT  AT 
GALLIPOLIS  TO  HIGH  PRIOarTT  NATIONAL 
OBJECTIVES 

With  adequate  capacity  In  conformity  with 
the  dimensions  and  capacity  of  Ohio  River 
projects  abo.e  and  b;low  the  Ga'llpoUs  site, 
the  Gallipolls  facilities  can  make  a  major 
contribution  to  both  the  regional  and  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  national  Interest  In  restraint  of  Infla- 
tion, Increased  productivity  and  employment 
opportunities,  and  to  strengthening  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

The  eleitrlc  power  Industry  of  the  Upper 
Ohio  Valley  provides  significant  support  to 
national  energy  security  and  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments.  This  Industry  is  a  large- 
vcl-.ime  consumer  of  coal,  principally  water- 
borne.  Its  megawatt  capacity  provides  elec- 
tric power  for  homes  anl  Industry  throu-h- 
out  an  extensive  marketing  area  extent'lng 
to  southern  Michigan,  northern  Ohio,  west- 
ern New  York  State  and  other  northeastern 
points.  Increasing  obstruction  of  coal  re- 
ceipts via  Gallipolls  wUl  Impair  the  growth 
potential  of  this  power  base  and  subs'an- 
tlally  Increase  Its  costs,  with  a  correspond- 
ing Inducement  towards  greater  reliance  on 
energy  produced  from  foreign  oil. 

The  reliance  of  the  steel  Industry  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Upper  Ohio  Valley  dlstrfcts 
on  these  locks  is  also  a  critical  factor  in  the 
productivity  of  the  Industry  and  the  welfare 
of  Its  employees  and  In  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments.  The  Industry's  costs  are  directly 
affected  by  Its  dependence  on  large  tonnages 
of  low-volatile  metallurgical  coal  upbound 
via  GaUlpoUs.  In  addition,  these  districts 
ship  millions  of  tons  of  finished  s'eel  via 
the  Ohio  River  to  Lower  Mississippi  VaUey 
and  Gulf  Coast  markets  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  growing  volumes  of  Japanese  and 
Common  Market  steel.  The  finished  steel 
transits  at  Gallipolls  In  1977  represented  an 
Industry  revenue  of  about  $472  million  and 
provided  thotosands  of  Jobs  In  the  region. 
The  bearing  on  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  In- 
dtistry  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is 
thus  very  substantial. 

THE    BOLE    OP    GALLIPOLIS    IN    FACXLITATINC 
COAL    EXPORTS 

The  outlook  for  large  tonnages  of  export 
coal  moving  via  GalUpoUs  is  highly  favorable. 
Coal,  both  upbound  and  downbound.  at  30.4 
mlUlon  tons  In  1977.  constituted  543  percent 
of  the  total  37.2  mlUlon-ton  GalUpoUs  traffic 
volume.  The  Robert  R.  Nathan  Association 
projection  of  64.5  mlUlon  tons  In  1990  in- 
cludes a  coal  movement  of  36  mllUon  tons,  a 
growth  of  76  percent. 

The  nation  Is  exjjerlenclng  an  unprece- 
dented upsurge  In  foreign  demand  for  U.S. 
steam  coal  In  1980,  a  development  which  has 
generated  extremely  costly  congestion  In  At- 
lantic Coast  ports.  An  enormous  and  contin- 
uing Increase  In  this  demand  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century  Is  authoritatively 
projected.  This  prospect  has  already  gener- 
ated large-scale  commitments  of  capital  to 
movement  via  the  alternative  routes  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Tennessee-Tomblg- 
bee  Waterway  to  ports  of  the  New  Orleans 
area  and  Mobile. 

Recently  constructed  coal  export  terminal 
capacity  In  the  New  Orleans  area  Is  now  12.5 
million  tons  per  year.  By  1985,  additional 
capacity  now  planned  and  under  design  will 
bring  the  total  to  fS  mllUon  tons  a  year. 
Much  of  this  projected  expansion  Is  sup- 
ported by  caplUl  commitments  and  land 
acquisitions.  In  addition,  the  McDuffle  coal 
export  terminal  of  the  Alabama  State  Docks 
at  Mobile  Is  being  expanded  to  an  annual 
capacity  ot  eight  mlUlon  tons.  These  large 
commitments  of  private  capital  by  a  variety 
of  Interests  strongly  confirm  the  expectation 
of  a  large  volume  of  waterbome  carriage  o. 
coal  via  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee- 
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TomblgbM  tma  Interior  mining 
Oulf  for  export. 

A  large  oortlon  of  this  export  coal  will,  of 
ooune,  originate  In  the  Great  Plains  states, 
notably  In  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  some 
wlU  ortglnate  In  southern  Illinois.  Nevertha- 
lea*.  Ohio  Baaln  coal  will  inevitably  consti- 
tute a  very  large  segment.  The  Oalllpolla 
locks  are  fuUy  Involved  In  this  prospect. 

Obviously,  because  of  the  shorter  distance 
to  tbe  Qulf,  coal  from  the  Lower  Ohio  Basin 
will  have  a  lower  transportation  coet  to  New 
Orleans.  This  will  be  largely  offset,  however, 
by  lower  mine  prices  In  the  upper  basin  above 
Oalllpolls  where  there  are  enormous  coal  re- 
serves In  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  price  differential  Is  generated  In 
considerable  measure  by  tbe  high  and  rising 
demand  for  lower  basin  coal  for  domestic 
consumption.  Including  large  waterborne 
shipments  to  Gulf  Coast  utilities.  While  a 
variety  of  Influences  such  as  metallurgical 
quality  and  sulphur  content  affect  coal 
prices,  tbe  element  of  regional  demand  Is  a 
major  Influence. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  export  demand.  In 
1978  the  mine  prices  of  coal  were  distinctly 
higher  In  the  Lower  than  In  the  Upper  Ohio 
Basin.  In  three  lower  basin  Kentucky  coun- 
ties near  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River,  the 
average  1978  coal  price  at  the  mine,  weighted 
for  tonnages  shipped,  was  •22.64  per  ton.  By 
contrast.  In  three  upper  basin  Ohio  counties 
above  the  GalUpolls  site,  the  average  was 
only  tlS.Ol.  The  differential  of  (4  S3  per  ton 
Induced  the  shipment  of  several  million  tons 
downstream  to  domestic  markets  In  tbe 
Lower  Ohio  Valley,  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
on  the  Gulf  Coast. 

The  M  63  differential  approximates  the  cost 
of  waterborne  carriage  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Ohio  Valley  districts.  The  coet  of 
coal  movement  on  the  Ohio  River  falls  In  the 
range  of  5  5  to  6  5  mills  per  ton-mile  At  5.5 
mills,  the  downbound  cost  for  the  720  river 
miles  from  Steubenvllle.  Ohio  (above  Oalll- 
polls), to  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River  In 
the  Lower  Ohio  Valley  Is  |3  96  per  ton.  At 
6.S  mills,  the  coet  Is  $468  per  ton.  Both  of 
these  are  close  to  the  $4.63  per  ton  197S  price 
differential  and  provide  a  clear  explanation 
of  the  large  downt>ound  movement  of  coal. 
The  projected  huge  Increase  In  export  de- 
mand via  New  Orleans  thus  offers  every  pros- 
pect of  a  major  Increase  In  coal  movement 
via  the  Oalllpolls  locks  over  and  above  that 
estimated  In  the  above-cited  studies.  The  ex- 
port demand  wUl  inevitably  Induce  higher 
mine  prices  In  the  lower  valley,  thus  Increas- 
ing the  differential  and  drawing  ever-larger 
tonnages  into  the  downstream  domestic  and 
export  markets.  Considering  the  enormous 
reserves  of  coal  above  Oalllpolls  and  located 
within  economic  hauling  distance  from  the 
malnstem  of  the  Ohio  and  commercially 
navigable  tributaries  and  the  fact  that  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley  coal  Is  now  comeptltlve 
with  downstream  mines  In  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Gulf  Coast  markets,  the  growth  In  ex- 
poru  wUl  heighten  Its  competitive  position 
and  bring  It  Into  a  substantial  sharing  in  the 
export  movement.! 

These  observations,  of  course,  rest  on  the 
assumption  of  waterborne  transoortatlon 
cost  from  the  up->er  to  the  lower  valley  which 
Includes  the  current  cost  of  congestion  de- 
Uys  at  GalUpolls.  As  congestion  becomes 
worse,  the  cost  of  the  waterborne  movement 
win  rise  and  In  time  defeat  the  prosoect  for 
export  coal  from  the  upper  basin.  The  out- 
look for  the  export  movement  thus  rests 
squarely  on  the  prospect  for  enlarged  lockage 

■  According  to  Bureau  of  Mines  Report  on 
the  Reserve  Base  of  U.S.  Coals  by  Sulphur 
Content,  May  1975,  59  7  percent  of  the  Ohio 
River  System  Coal  Reserves  are  located  up- 
stream of  Oalllpolls.  including  a  substan- 
tially higher  percentage  of  coal  above  1.5 
percent  sulphur  content,  which  Is  especially 
sulUble  for  export. 


capacity  at  GalUpolls.  It  should  be  empha- 
sised, also,  that  the  avaUablllty  of  a  large 
volume  of  coal  from  above  OaUlpolls  in  the 
lower  river  and  Gulf  Coast  markets  will 
exercise  competitive  restraint  on  prices  In  the 
downstream  areas.  In  the  Great  Plains  states 
and  in  Illinois,  and  wiu  thus  facUltate 
exports. 

This  market  expansion  Is  badly  needed  In 
the  Upper  Ohio  Basin.  There  remains  a  large 
volume  of  unemployment  In  the  mining 
areas.  Environmental  restrictions  are  a  lim- 
iting factor  m  domestic  coal  sales.  The  eco- 
nomic benefits  resulting  from  expansion  in 
the  export  movement  would  greatly  assist  re- 
covery in  this  still  depressed  sector  of  Appa- 
lachla. 

In  sum,  the  prospect  for  a  large-volume 
movement  of  Upper  Ohio  Basin  coal  via 
Oalllpolls  for  export  appears  very  strong.  In 
Its  bearing  on  the  U.S.  lialance  of  paymenu, 
it  Is  reinforced  by  the  present  movements  of 
coal  to  electric  utilities  and,  even  more 
directly,  by  the  impact  on  sales  of  upner 
basin  steel  in  domestic  downstream  and  Gulf 
Coast  markets. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  prompt  action 
towards  the  provision  of  adequate  capacity 
at  OaUlpolls,  these  prospects  will  fade.  Only 
If  expansion  of  capacity  Is  completed  in  time 
for  full  participation  In  the  export  opportu- 
nity and  only  in  the  absence  of  oppressive 
and  discriminatory  waterway  user  charges 
can  these  hopeful  prospects  be  fulflUed. 

GaliApolis  Schxoule — Standaxo  PaocEotjar 

1.  Report  to  Board  of  Engineers  lor  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  May  1981. 

2.  Chief's  Proposed  Reoort  and  PEIS.  To 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Army  for  Civil  Works 
(ASA/C.W.)  and  to  SUte  and  Agencies. 
Aug.  1981. 

3.  Statutory  Review  Period  Ends,  Nov.  1981. 

4.  Chiefs  Pinal  Report  to  (ASA/C.W.)  Nov. 
1981. 

5.  Report  to  WRC.  Nov.  1981. 
«.  Chief's  Report  to  Congress,  Feb.  1982. 

7.  Congress  Authorizes,  1983-1983.' 

8.  Advanced  Engineering  and  Design  Funds 
Appropriated,  1983-1984. 

9.  Continued  AE&D  Funds  Appropriated 
1984-1985. 

10.  Continued  AE&D  and  Land  Acquisition 
Funds  Appropriated,  1986-1980. 

11.  Construction  Funds  Appropriated 
1986-1987. 

12.  Construction  Funds  Appropriated 
1987-1988. 

13.  Construction  Funds  Appropriated 
1988-1988. 

14.  Final  Construction  Funds  Appropria- 
ted. 1989-1990.  Construction  Completed.  1990- 
1991. 

Gaixipolis  ScKXDt7i.e — Fast  Tback 
PaocEotniE 

1.  ORD  Report  to  BERH,  March  1981. 

2.  Congress  Authorizes  Construction  on 
B»5l8  of  DE  or  ORD  Report.  April  1981. 

3.  Appropriation  of  AEAD  Functe,  May- 
June  1981    (FY  1982). 

4.  c  of  E  Proposed  Report  and  FEIS  to 
ASA/C.W.  and  to  SUtea  and  Agencies,  Aug 
1981. 

5.  Statutory  Review  Period  Ends.  Nov 
1981 

6.  Chiefs  Final  Report  to  ASA/C.W.,  Nov. 
1981. 

7.  Report  to  WRC.  Nov.  1981. 

8.  Chief's  Report  to  Congress,  Feb.  1982 

9.  Appropriation  of  Continuing  AE&D 
Funds.  April  1982  (FY  1983). 

10.  Appropriation    of    Continuing    AE&D 


>  Congress  is  expected  to  enact  a  Water  Re- 
sources Development  BUI  in  1981.  It  rarely 
enacts  such  legislation  in  successive  yeirs. 
1983  Is  the  ear'lest  probable  date  for  authori- 
zation of  GaUipoUs.  Tout  years  have  elapsed 
since  authorization  of  the  1978  Act. 


Funds  and  Land  Acquisition  Punda^  April 
1983   (FY  1984). 

11.  Appropriation  of  Construction  Fun<ls. 
AprU  1984  (FY  1985). 

12.  Appropriation  of  C<»istruction  Funds 
April  1985  (FY  1986). 

13.  Appropriation  of  Construction  Funds 
Aprtl  1986  (FY  1987). 

14.  Appropriation  of  Construction  Funds, 
April  lwa7  (FY  1988). 

15.  Construction  Completed.   1988. 

•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  legislation  to  replace  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  several  problem 
navigation  structures  on  the  Ohio  River 
system. 

Speciflcally,  the  bUl  we  are  proposing 
would  establish  a  "fast  track"  authori- 
zation process  for  updated  facilities  to 
replace  existing  bottlenecks  at  Galllpo- 
lis,  on  the  Ohio-West  Virginia  border, 
and  at  the  sites  of  the  present  locks  and 
dams  7  and  8  in  southwest  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  Monongahela  River. 

The  need  for  new  and  larger  facilities 
is  apparent  at  these  sites,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  so  even   under  present   trafHc 
levels,  and  all  projections  are  for  steep 
increases  in  traffic.  Indeed,  the  prospects 
for  growing  congestion  are  ominous  at 
GalUpolls,  where,  in  1979.  the  average 
congestion  delay  time  per  tow  transit 
exceeded  8  hours  at  a  cost,  according  to 
industry  estimates,  of  $3,000  per  transit 
You  can  make  that  figure  double,  or 
$6,000  If  return  of  empty  barges  to  point 
of  origin  is  included.  And  three  separate 
and  independent  studies  yield  projec- 
tions of  a   1990  trafflc  demand  in  the 
range  of  64.5  to  70.9  million  tons,  com- 
pared with  about  40  million  tons  in  1979. 
At  that  rate,  delays  in  1990  could  well 
be  measured  in  days  rather  than  hours 
The  problem  at  GalUpolls  is  simple. 
The  locks  and  dam  Installation  was  built 
in  1937.  It  is  old.  It  malfunctions.  It  con- 
sists of  a  600-foot  main  lock  and  a  360- 
foot  auxiliary.  Every  one  of  the  other 
Ohio  River  locks  from  the  Pennsylvania 
border  to  the  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River  consists  of  at  least  one  1,200- 
foot  main  lock  and  a  600-foot  auxiliary. 
So  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  GalUpolls 
Iccks,  located  on  a  bend  of  the  Ohio,  con- 
stitute a  major  choke  point  In  the  traffic 
up  and  down  the  river. 

In  the  Ught  of  these  conditions,  the 
Huntington  district  engineer,  last  No- 
vember, recommended  a  plan  for  modi- 
flcatlOTi  of  the  existing  OaUlpolls  locks 
and  dam  that  would  provide  for  one 
1,200-foot  lock  and  one  600-foot  lock  in 
a  1.7  mile  long  canal,  along  with  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildUfe  habitat  losses 
that  might  occur.  The  district  engineer 
reports  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  9.4  to  1  for 
that  plan,  referred  to  in  his  report  as 
plan  B. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  concentration 
of  chemical  plants,  the  steel  industry,  the 
significant  electric  power  industry  of  the 
Upper  Ohio  Valley,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries are  highly  dependent  on  the  wa- 
terborne traffic  that  transits  these  locks 
now.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  out- 
look is  quite  favorable  for  large  tonnages 
of  export  coal  moving  via  GaUipoUs. 
Coal,  both  upbound  and  downbound,  at 
20.4  mlUlon  tons  in  1977,  constituted  548 
percent  of  tbe  total  OaUlp^  traffic  vol- 
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ume.  The  Robert  B.  Nathan  Association 
projected  64.5  mlUlcm  Uxis  of  traffic  in 
1990,  including  a  coal  movement  of  36 
miUion  tons,  a  growth  of  76  percent. 

Like  the  two  faculties  on  the  Monon- 
gahela, this  Is  a  replacement  project,  not 
dependent  on  development  of  traffic. 
That  Is  already  there.  There  Is  no  diffi- 
culty Justifying  these  Improvements, 
even  on  today's  traffic  figures. 

The  legislation  being  introduced  to- 
day simply  recognizes  the  need  for  these 
faciUtles  and  provides  for  a  simplified 
authorlzatlMi  process  that  wUl  bypass 
some  of  the  time-consuming  operatlwis 
now  required  and  permit  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
phase  I  general  design  memorandum 
on  these  facilities,  thus  speeding  their 
realization  by  two  or  three  significant 
years.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DuRENBERCER,  &fr.  CoHEN,  and 

Mr.  BuRDiCK) : 
S.  1189.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
block  grants  for  energy  and  emergency 
assistance,  to  establish  a  trust  fund  to 
which  receipts  form  the  windfaU  profit 
tax  may  be  transferred  to  pay  for  such 
program,  smd  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ENEBCY    ASSISTANCE    BI.OCK   GRANT  ACT   Of    leSl 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Energy  Assistance  Block 
Grant  Act  of  1981  together  with  Senators 
DuRENBERGER.  CoHEN.  and  BuRDicK.  The 
formulation  of  an  effective  program  to 
deal  with  the  needs  of  low  income  fam- 
Uies  who  have  extremely  high  energy 
costs  in  relation  to  income  is  one  of  the 
major  chaUenges  before  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  decontroUing  the  price  of  oil 
and  gas  in  order  to  let  the  market  pro- 
vide the  incentive  for  energy  ccmserra- 
tion.  But.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  ful- 
fUl  our  obligation  to  people  living  on  low 
incomes — particularly  the  low-income 
elderly  who  must  live  within  a  fixed 
budget — and  provide  the  aid  they  need 
to  cope  with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of 
energy. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  wlndfaU 
profits  tax  bill  in  1980,  there  was  in- 
cluded a  specific  commitment  to  use  part 
of  the  revenues  generated  to  meet  the 
energy  needs  of  the  poor,  with  a  priority 
on  aid  to  the  elderly  and  handicapped, 
the  people  who  are  most  severely  threat- 
ened by  extreme  temp>eratures. 

Older  people  and  the  poor  pay  far 
more  for  energy  as  a  percentage  of  in- 
come than  any  other  group — nearly  30 
percent  of  their  incomes  compared  to  8 
percent  for  the  average  household.  Those 
who  are  living  on  fixed  incomes  cannot 
make  the  substantial  financial  re- 
arrangements necessary  to  oay  for  esca- 
lating energy  costs  nor  for  the  weather- 
ization  which  would  make  their  hcHnes 
more  energy  efficient. 

Because  of  the  Importance  attached 
to  this  issue,  the  Senate  Snec^al  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  of  wh<ch  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  early  In  this  session 
on  the  alternatives  avaUable  ta  the 
Congress  in  designing  an  energy  assist- 


ance program  for  the  coming  years.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  primary  alternatives 
reviewed  was  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  an  energy  and  emergency  as- 
sistance block  grant,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  ably  represented  at  our 
hearing  by  the  Honorable  David  Stock- 
man as  well  as  by  HHS  Associate  Com- 
missioner Linda  McMahon.  However, 
the  public  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  these  included  State  officials, 
aging  groups,  energy  suppUers,  and  con- 
sumers, agreed  that  numerous  changes 
in  the  proposed  block  grant  legislation 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

While  tbe  administration  proposed 
important  and  necessary  reforms  in  the 
current  program,  such  as  permitting 
greater  fiexibUity  to  the  States,  ending 
such  Inefficient  requirements  as  pay- 
ments to  subsidized  housing  units, 
cumbersome  vendor  agreements  which 
often  conflict  with  State  law,  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  emergency  assist- 
ance, and  cumbersome  reporting  re- 
quirements, the  proposal  had  major  de- 
flciencies.  In  general,  these  were  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  energy  as- 
sistance payments  and  the  low- income 
weatherization  program — a  shortcom- 
ing which  means  Federal  dollars  are 
used  to  pay  for  unnecessarily  wasted 
energy;  the  inadequate  provisions  for 
targeting  program  funds  to  the  truly 
needy,  speciflcally  for  energy  purposes; 
and  inadequate  accountabUity  by  the 
States.  Witnesses  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  level  of  resources  avail- 
able in  the  face  of  continuaUy  rising 
energy  costs. 

Tbe  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day represents  a  block  grant  approach 
which  is,  nevertheless,  responsive  to 
these  legitimate  concerns.  Like  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  it  establishes  an 
energy  assistance  block  grant,  under 
which  States  make  public  a  report  on 
their  anticipated  program  for  the  funds 
and  then  proceed  to  implement  it.  How- 
ever, the  program  implemented  by  the 
States  will  differ  in  several  important  re- 
spects. It  wiU  l>e  targeted  to  energy  as- 
sistance; it  wiU  include  a  program  of  co- 
ordinated deUvery  of  weatherization  and 
energy  payments  under  which  assistance 
recipimts  whose  homes  have  the  highest 
energy  savings  potential  get  weatheriza- 
tion first;  it  will  give  priority  to  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  need- 
iest; it  will  assure  adequate  outreach, 
equitable  treatment  for  renters  and 
homeowners,  equal  services  for  welfare 
recipient  and  non welfare  poor  aUke;  it 
wiU  Insure  that  benefits  pad  are  related 
to  energy  costs  as  a  pi:oport=on  of  in- 
come; and  it  wiU  provide  that  90  percent 
of  the  funds  be  used  for  energy  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  requires 
more  extensive  auditing  and  reporting, 
albeit  in  simple  and  brief  format.  Finally, 
the  bill  stavs  within  the  admittedly  In- 
adequate budget  ceU'ngs  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983; 
It  authorizes  sufficient  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985,  when  our 
economy's  recovery  should  be  well  imder 
way,  to  make  up  for  about  half  of  energy 
cost  Increases  and  to  anticipate  the  de- 
control of  natural  gas  which  wiU  occur 
in  January  1985. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that 
these  provisions  will  produce  a  more  ef- 
fective system  for  mitigating  the  impact 
of  high  energy  costs  on  the  poor  because 
they  assure  more  careful  targeting  of  the 
reduced  lunding  levels  available  under 
our  stringent  budget  limitations. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  wiU  agree 
upon  a  State-by-State  distribution  for- 
mula which  puts  more  of  the  moneys 
in  areas  of  severe  cold — and  extreme 
heat — and  of  higher  energy  prices,  thus 
assuring  the  diminished  budget  is  used 
in  areas  of  highest  need.  And,  it  Is  my 
expectation  that  the  Senate  wiU  also 
enact  a  significantly  larger  and  more 
equitably  distributed  weatherization 
program  than  the  one  proposed  for  the 
'community  development  block  grant 
program,  as  weU  as  one  which  can  be 
nm  in  conjimction  with  this  program. 
This  week,  I  joined  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Weickeh,  and  other  members  of  the 
Energy  Committee  in  introducing  legis- 
lation, the  Home  Weatherization  Act  of 
1981,  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr.  President,  this  urgent  matter  wiU, 
I  hope,  be  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. I  trust  my  colleagues  wiU  consider 
our  proposal  and  lend  us  their  support.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Energy  Assistance  Block  Grant 
Act  and  an  accompanying  summary 
factsheet  prepared  by  my  office  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  1189 
Be  it  enemted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Assistance  Block 
Grant  Act". 

riKOINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  recent  increases  in  the  cost  of  prl- 
raaiv  energy  sources  have  caused  correspond- 
ing sharp  Increases  In  the  cost  of  home  en- 
ergy: 

(2)  reliable  data  protections  show  that  the 
cost  of  home  energy  will  continue  to  climb; 

(3)  the  cost  of  essential  home  energy  Im- 
poses a  disproportionately  larger  burden  on 
flxed-lncome  and  lower  Inco-ne  households 
and  the  rising  cost  of  such  energy  Is  beyond 
the  control  of  such  householf's: 

(4)  flxed-lncome  and  lower  Income  house- 
holds should  be  orotected  from  dlspropor- 
tlonitelv  adverse  effects  on  their  Incomes  re- 
sulting from  nation^  energy  policy; 

(5)  adequate  home  beating  is  a  necessary 
aspect  of  shelter  and  the  lack  of  home  heat- 
ing poses  a  threat  to  life,  health,  or  safety; 

(6>  adecuate  home  cooling  Is  necessary  for 
certain  individuals  to  avoid  a  threat  to  life, 
health,  or  safety: 

(7)  low-Income  households  often  lack  ac- 
cess to  energv  supplies  because  of  the  struc- 
ture of  home  energy  distribution  systems  and 
prcalllng  credit  practices: 

(8)  assistance  to  hous^olds  in  meeting 
the  burden  of  rising  energy  costs  Is  insuf- 
ficient from  existing  State  and  Federal 
sources: 

(9)  households  receiving  Federal  energy 
assistance  should  maJre  the  best  use  of  Fed- 
eral fvnds  by  increasing  the  energy-effldency 
of  their  homes  and  s'-ould  have  priority  in 
State  and  Federal  programs  which  offer  such 
energy  improvements: 
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(10)  FidnAl  gnnts-tn-ald  to  Stat«s  for 
booM  aiMrgy  uid  «oMrf«nc7  mtif  nr«  titvn 
baux  pr»Tlo>ualy  Autborlaad.  with  numarous 
detailed  raqulrements  which  tiM  State*  and 
looaUtle*  muM  meet;  and 

(11)  aUowlac  State*  subetantlal  nezlblUty 
in  the  iiae  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  eliminating  many  Federal  requirement* 
will  help  ensure  a  more  proper  governmental 
balanoe  in  the  provMon  of  home  energy  and 
emergency  i*atot*nce  and  the  effective  use  of 
reeouroe*. 

The  policy  of  this  Act  can  be  aocompllatied 
through  oonaolidatlon  of  theae  related  as- 
sistance program*  into  a  single  grant  with 
minfmnin  general  requirements. 

■STABLISHKEMT   OF   OaAITT* 

Saa  3.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title; 

"TITL*    XXI — BLOCK    GRANTS    FOR    BN- 
EROT  AND  EMEROENCT  ASSISTANCE 

"Fuaposx  or  cbants 
"Ssc.  aiOl.  Grants  under  this  title  are  to 
enable  States  to  assist  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies most  In  need,  to  offset  the  costs  of  home 
energy  where  the  home  energy  costs  are  ex- 
cessive relative  to  Income  and,  also,  to  meet 
emergency  income  maintenance  and  related 
needs. 

"AIXOnCXNTS 

"Sac.  3103.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appro- 
priated from  the  Energy  and  Emergency  As- 
sistance Trust  Fund  for  carrying  out  this 
title  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  such  year — 

"(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  07.13338  percent  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  from  such 
trust  fund  as  the  amount  available  to  such 
State  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  continue  the 
low-inconte  energy  assistance  program  (ap- 
propriated by  Public  Law  96-369  and  Public 
Law  0«-538)  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
amounu  for  all  the  States,  and 

"(3)  an  additional  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  2.83«74  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  from  such  trust  fund  for  such 
fiscal  year  as  such  State's  reimbursable  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1980  for  emer- 
gency assistance  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren t>ears  to  the  total  of  such  expendi- 
tures by  all  the  States. 

"(b)(1)  For  purpoeea  of  subsection  (a) 
(1).  the  amount  available  to  a  State,  and 
the  total  amount  available  to  all  the  States, 
to  continue  the  low-income  energy  assistance 
pro-^ram  for  fiscal  year  1981  are  deemed  to 
Include  amounts  that  would  have  been  so 
paid  to  a  State  but  for  the  payment  to  cer- 
tain Indian  tribal  organizations  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  303(g)  of  the  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Act  of  1980. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(3). 
the  term  'reimbursable  exoendltiires  for 
emergency  assistance  to  needy  families  with 
children'  means  exrendltures  for  emergency 
assutance  to  needy  families  with  children, 
as  defined  in  section  408(e)  of  this  Act.  for 
which  claims  for  reimbursement  under  sec- 
tion 403(a)(5)  of  this  Act  (as  such  sections 
existed  prior  to  their  repeal  by  the  Energy 
Assistance  Block  Grant  Act)  have  been  filed 
by  the  State  prior  to  July  1.  1981,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1981.  has  determined  (solely  for 
purposes  of  the  allotments  under  this  sec- 
tion) that  payment  should  be  made  or  It  is 
likely  that  payment  should  be  made  to  the 
SUte  under  section  403(a)(5)  of  this  Act. 
The  determination  of  the  Secretary  referred 
to  In  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  reviewable 
by  any  court. 

"psnairrs  to  arsTxs 

"8k:.  3103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 

payments  in  accordance  with  section  303  of 

the  IntergoTemmental   Coo->eratlon  Act  of 

1988    (43  use.   4313)    to  each  SUte  from 


it*  allotment  under  section  3103  for  use  un- 
der thU  UUe. 

"(b)  PaymenU  to  a  State  from  iU  aUot- 
ment  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  obligated 
by  the  State  In  such  fiscal  year  or  In  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  amounts  so  obli- 
gated must  be  expended  by  the  State  in  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  they  were  obligated  or 
the  succesdlng  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  A  State  may  transfer  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  Its  allotment  under  section  3103  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  its  use  for  that  year  under 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law  providing 
block  grants  for  support  of  health  serrloes, 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  ac- 
tivities, or  social  services  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  those  activities) .  Amounts  allotted 
to  a  State  under  any  provisions  of  Federal 
law  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence 
and  transferred  by  a  State  for  use  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be 
treated  as  If  they  were  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  but  shall  not  affect  the  com- 
putation of  the  State's  allotment  under  this 
title.  The  State  shall  inform  the  Secretary 
of  any  such  transfer  of  funds. 

"(d)  (1)  A  State  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
amounts  described  In  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  technical  assistance 
from  public  or  private  entitles  If  the  State 
determines  that  such  assistance  Is  required 
In  developing,  Imp'ementlng,  or  administer- 
ing activities  funded  under  this  title. 

"(3)  Tn  using  payments  received  under 
this  title,  a  State  may  consider  th's  uce  of 
community  organizations  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness. 

"(e)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
SUte  has  faUed  (or  Is  likely  to  fall)  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  pay  to  an  Indian  tribal  organi- 
sation described  In  paragraph  (3)  an 
amount  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  esUb- 
llshed  by  paragraph  (3),  the  SecreUry  may 
reduce  that  SUte's  allotment  under  section 
3103  by  the  difference  between  the  amount 
that  the  SUte  has  paid  to  that  trlbrU 
organization  for  that  year  and  such  estab- 
lished amount.  In  any  such  case,  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  that 
difference  to  that  tribal  organization  to  be 
expended  by  It  for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Tlie  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  any 
such  tribal  organization  and  to  any  pay- 
ments made  to  it  hereunder,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  prescribes  differ- 
ent or  additional  rules  (consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  tills  title)  with  respect  to 
application  for  or  expenditure  of  such  pay- 
ments. 

"(3)  An  Indian  tribal  organization  Is 
eligible  for  a  payment  under  the  preceding 
paragraph  If  It  received  payments  from  the 
Secretary  for  the  low-Income  energy  assist- 
ance program  for  fiscal  year  1981  from 
amounte  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  to  a  State. 

"(3)  The  amount  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  Is  that  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  allotment  under  section  2103 
of  the  SUte  In  which  an  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization is  located  (as  determined  bv  the 
Secretary)  as  the  amount  that  the  Secre- 
Ury paid  that  Indian  tribal  organization  for 
low-Income  energy  asslsUnce  for  fiscal  year 
1981  bore  to  the  allotment  of  that  SUte 
for  that  purpose  In  that  year. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  return  to  the  al- 
lotment from  which  It  was  derived  any 
amount  that  remains  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  obligation  after  he  has  made  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  such  paymenU 
authorized  by  this  subsection  as  he  deem* 
appropriate. 

"STATX   AOMnnsnUTIOM 

"Sec.  3104.  (a)  A  grant  shall  be  made  to 
a  SUU  under  this  title  upon  notice  by  the 
chief  executive  of  the  SUte  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  a  SUU  report  on  the  intended 
use  of  the  funds  allotted  under  section  3103 
tn  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 


ha*  been  completed  and  published  after 
pubUc  hearings.  The  pubUc  hearing*  shall 
cover  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  fund*, 
and  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  affected 
inureau   to    be   heard.    Sach   such   report 


"(1)  include  a  program  of  coordinated 
delivery  of  weatherlzatlon  and  energy  as- 
sistance which  Includes — 

"(A)  the  delivery  of  services  by  local 
agencies  and  experienced  personnel  which 
can  provide  Iwth  the  delivery  of  the  weather- 
lzatlon and  the  energy  aaaistance  programs; 
and 

"(B)  the  identification  of  recipient*  of 
assistance  whose  residence*  have  the  highest 
energy  savings  potential  and  the  giving  of 
priority  to  such  redplenta  in  weatherlza- 
tlon project*; 

"(2)  provide  assurances  that  priority  will 
be  given  to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  individuals  In  the  SUte  who  are  neediest 
by  virtue  of  having  the  lowest  Incomes  and 
the  highest  energy  coeU  In  relaUon  to 
Income; 

"(3)  provide  that  outreach  activities  will 
be  conducted  through  the  use  of  voluntary 
and  conununity  organizations  throughout 
the  SUte; 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  (A)  Individ- 
uals and  families  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  based  on  Income  eligibility  under 
Federal  law  will  not  be  treated  differently 
from  Individuals  and  families  who  are  not 
so  eligible,  and  (B)  renters  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  homeowners; 

"(b)  provide  that  benefits  be  related  to 
home  energy  costs  In  relation  to  Income; 
and 

"(6)  provide  that  no  benefits  shall  go  to 
households  with  Incomes  higher  than  the 
lower  living  sundard  Income  level  or  135 
percent  of  the  poverty  level,  whichever  la 
higher. 

"(b)  If  a  SUte  Includes  program  purpKises 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  not 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
SUte  must  show  reasonable  cause  for  such 
purposes. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  expenditures  by  the 
SUte  for  the  purpoaea  described  In  section 
3101,  the  SUte  may  use  so  much  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  it,  but  not  to  exceed  more 
than  10  percent  In  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  costs  of  administration  of 
the  grants  made  under  this  title.  Including 
local  administrative  coeU.  Such  administra- 
tive costs  may  Include  the  cost  of  planning, 
operating,  evaluating,  and  conducting  fiscal 
and  substantive  reviews  of  the  program  sup- 
ported by  grants  under  this  title. 

"LnCITATIOMS  or  USB  OW  CaAMTS 

"Sec.  3105.  (a)  The  SUte  must  spend  not 
less  than  00  per  centum  of  Ite  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  home  energy  assistance. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 
grante  made  under  this  title  may  not  be 
used  by  the  SUte,  or  by  any  other  person 
with  which  the  SUte  makes  arrangein;nts  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  for  the 
purchase  or  Improvement  of  land,  or  the 
purchase,  construction,  or  pennanent  im- 
provement (other  than  low-cost  residential 
weatherlzatlon  or  other  minor  energy  or 
emen^ncy  related  home  repairs)  of  any 
building  or  other  facility. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  IlmlU- 
tton  contained  In  subsection  (b)  upon  the 
State's  request  for  such  a  wnlver  If  he  finds 
th*t  the  request  describes  extraordinary  dr- 
cumsUnces  to  lustlfv  the  nurchue  of  land  or 
the  construction  of  fscHltles  (or  the  making 
of  pennanent  Imirovements)  and  that  per- 
mitting the  waiver  wUl  contribute  to  the 
State's  ability  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"aETOaTS;    AITOrrs  AWn  BVAtTTAT^lfB 

"Sec.  2108.  (a)  E->rh  Sfcit.e  shall  submit 
reports  required  by  the  Secretary  on  Ite  ex- 
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pendlture  of  paymente  for  each  OacAl  year. 

The  reporU  will  be  in  the  form  and  contain 
information  specified  by  the  Secretary  to  ae- 
cure  a  description  of  the  Stete'a  acUvitlea. 
Each  report  shall  cover  Doatters  aucb  a*  the 
amounte  and  type*  of  asaUtance  ftimlsbed 
and  the  numbers  and  characteristics  of  in- 
dividuals and  families  assisted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  require  only  that  Information 
absolutely  necessary  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  purposes  of  this  title  have  been 
carried  out. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
audit  Ite  expenditures  from  amounte  received 
under  this  title.  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  SUte 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  audit  to  the  leg- 
islature of  the  SUte  and  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  may  also  audit  those  expendi- 
tures with  respect  to  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year.  Each  audit  shall  be  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  audit 
sUndards.  The  State  shall  repay  to  the 
United  SUtes  amounte  found  not  to  have 
been  expended  In  accordance  with  this  title 
or  the  SecreUry  may  offset  such  amounte 
against  any  other  amount  to  which  the  SUte 
Is  or  mav  become  ent««^'ed  n-rter  thl«  tl"e. 

"(c)  The  Comntroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall,  from  ^Ime  to  time,  evalu- 
ate the  exo-ndltures  bv  Sta+es  of  (rrants  un- 
der this  title  IB  order  to  assure  that  exnendi- 
tures  are  consjotent  with  Ite  provisions  and 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  acoom- 
pllshlng  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"nfCOMK   DISKnUIS 

"Sec.  3107.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  amotint  of  anv  home 
energy  assistance  payments  or  allowances 
provided  to  an  eligible  household  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  Income  or  re- 
source"! of  such  household  (of  any  member 
thereof)  for  any  purpose  under  any  Federal 
or  State  law.  including  any  law  relating  to 
taxation,  public  assistance,  or  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

"NONDISCRIllRNATIOIf  PaOVKIOIfS 

"Sec.  2108.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  beneflte  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
In  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title.  Any  prohibition  against 
discrimination  on  the  ba.<is  of  age  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or  vlth  re- 
spect to  an  otherwise  auallfled  handicapped 
Individual  as  provided  in  section  504  of  the 
RehablllUtlon  Act  of  1973  rhall  also  apply 
to  any  such  program  or  activity. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  SecreUry  determines 
that  a  SUte  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  title  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  fa)  of  this  section  or  an  applica- 
ble regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  SUte  and  shall  request 
him  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days,  the  chief  executive  officer  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  secure  compliance,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted. 
(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VT  of  the  Civil  Righto  Act  of 
1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
as  may  be  applicable,  or  (3)  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  <nit>sectlon  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  whenever  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  State  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  ptwctlce  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  thl*  section,  the  Attorney  General 
mav  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  aporoprlste 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injunctive 
relief. 


"unnRiioira 
;.  2109.  As  used  In  tbU  UUe— 

"(1)  The  term  'lower  living  ataodard  in- 
come level'  means  the  income  level  (adjusted 
for  regional,  metropolitan,  and  nonmetro- 
polltan  differences  and  family  size)  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or 
baaed  upon  the  most  recent  'lower  living 
standard  family  budget'  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

"(2)  The  term  'SUte'  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and    the    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 


SSTABLIBHKXirr  OF   XVxaCT    ASSIBTAKCX  TBUBT 
rUMD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  "Energy  Assistance  Trust 
Fund"  (hereinaXter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Tnist  Fund") .  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  ^proprlated  or  credited 
to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  In  this  section. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  out  of  amounte  received  In  the 
Treasiu-y  imder  section  4986  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an  amount  equal  to — 

(1)  81398300.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1983. 

(3)  82.000.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
(3)  $2,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(c)  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust  Pund. 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  after  September  30,  1983,  and 
before  October  I.  1986,  on  the  financial  con- 
ditions and  the  resulte  of  the  c^>erations  of 
the  Trust  Fimd  dtiring  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
doctmient  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  report  is  made. 

(2)  (A)  It  shall  be  the  duty  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasiuTT  to  Invest  such  portion 
of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, required  to  meet  current  withdrawals. 
Such  Investmento  may  be  made  only  in 
interest-bearing  obllgaUons  of  the  United 
SUtes.  For  such  purpose,  such  obligations 
may  be  acqtilred  (I)  on  original  Issue  at  the 
Issue  price,  or  (U)  by  purchase  of  outeUnd- 
Ing  obligations  at  the  market  price. 

(B)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  t*e  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  Uie  market  price. 

(C)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obliga- 
tions held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(D)  Amounte  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation 
Acte,  for  making  expendltiues  under  title 
XXI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

EEPEALS 

^c.  5.  The  provisions  of — 
(1)    the  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1980; 

(3)  sections  403(a)  (5)  and  406(e)  ot  the 
Social  Security  Act;  and 

(3)    section   322(a)  (5)    of   the   Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964: 
are  repealed. 

ETlXCnVE   DATE 

Sec.  6.  IT'e  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  October  1,  1981. 

StnClfAXT  OP  THE   EnEXGT   ASSIETAIfCE  BLOCK 

Giant  Act  or  1981 

Purposes:  Offset  rising  home  energy  bills 
of  the  poor  where  these  are  excessive  relative 
to  household  income,  meet  emergency  in- 
come maintenanoe  and  related  needs. 

Allotmente:  This  section  sete  forth  the 
sUte-by-state  distribution  formula,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  propoECd  by  the  Admin- 
istration: 97  percent  the  FT  1981  Low  In- 
come Energy  Assistance  Program  formula. 


3  percent  the  AFDC  emergency  annliitani^ 
distribuiion  formuU  for  IrY  1081. 

Payments:  issuolishea  a  prompt  payment 
and  ulfiuur&ement  method.  Proirlaes  that 
SUtes  may  Cttrry  over  unspent  funds  for  one 
liscal  year,  i^ruilte  sutee  lo  uae  up  to  10 
percent  of  allotment  for  the  purpoees  of  the 
ueaith  cr  social  services  block  grdnte.  Pro- 
vides for  use  of  contractors.  Provides  for 
paymente  to  Indian  trloal  organizations  at 
Secretary  s  discretion,  if  sUte  falls  to  pay 
amounte  proportioned  to  those  received  in 
VY  1981. 

All  these  provisions  are  consistent  with 
the  Administration  proposal. 

Bute  administration:  This  section  deal* 
with  the  manner  In  which  sUtes  initiate 
and  design  iheir  programs. 

It  provides  that  the  sUte  shall  publish  a 
report  on  how  it  intends  to  use  ite  grant 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This 
report  must  be  developed  after  full  public 
bearings  In  the  sUte.  xf  part  or  all  of  ite 
use  of  the  grant  is  Inconsistent  with  some 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  it  shall  show 
cause  why  such  inconsistencies  are  necessary 
for  efficient  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  program's 
purpoees. 

Certain  priorities  and  program  elemente 
are  to  be  included  In  the  sUte  report.  These 
are: 

(1)  coordinated  delivery  of  energy  assist- 
ance and  weatherlzatlon  services  through  use 
of  the  same  local  agencies  and  by  giving 
priority  In  weatherlzatlon  to  assistance  re- 
clpiente  whose  homes  have  the  highest 
energy  saving  potential. 

(2)  priority  to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped 
and  the  neediest. 

(3)  outreach  programs  to  be  conducted  by 
voltintary  and  community  organizations. 

(4)  equitable  treatment  of  welfare  and 
non-wHfare  reclpiente  and  of  renters  and 
homeowners. 

(5)  a  relationship  between  benefite  and 
home  energy  coste  in  relation  to  Income. 

(6)  BLS  Lower  Living  Standard  or  125 
percent  poverty  level  whichever  Is  higher,  to 
be  the  maximum  eligible  Income. 

(7)  A  10  percent  limit  on  sUte  administra- 
tive coste. 

Upon  publication  of  ite  report,  a  sUte 
shall  rec2ive  Its  grant  (I.e.,  there  li  no  ap- 
proval/disapproval mechanism). 

LlmiUtion  on  use  of  grante: 

SUies  must  spend  at  least  90  percent  of 
their  allotment  on  energy  assistance. 

Unless  there  Is  a  Secretarial  waiver,  funds 
may  not  be  used  lor  construction  or  perma- 
nent Improvemente  (except  low-cost 
weatherlzatlon) .  This  is  the  Administration's 
provision. 

Reporte  audite  and  evaluations: 

Each  sUto  shall  make  an  Annxial  Report 
on  ite  expenditures  oonUlnlng  what  the 
SecreUry  defines  as  the  absolute  minimum 
Information  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act  have  been  carried 
out. 

SUtes  shall  perform  audite  each  year  and 
the  Secretary  may  audit  the  SUte  audite. 

GAO  will  periodically  conduct  ite  own 
audit. 

Income  disregard:  Beneflte  are  not  to  be 
considered  income  for  federal  or  SUte  pro- 
grams including  income  taxes,  or  welfare. 

Non-dlscrlmlnatlon  provisions:  Reiterates 
protections  under  Civil  Rlghte  Acts,  Age  Dis- 
crlm'na*'on  Ac*,  of  1975  and  rehaM'l'aMon 
Act  of  1973  end  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may.  upon  finding  a  violation  In  a  recipient 
sUte.  request  the  Governor  to  secure  com- 
pliance and  falling  such  compliance,  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  for  pos- 
sible action. 

Energy  Assistance  Trust  Fund:  is  estab- 
lished to  pav  for  this  orogram  frotn  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  oil  windfall  orofite  tex.  »1  4  bil- 
lion Is  ao-TODriated  to  the  fund  for  FT  1982 
and  1983:  82.0  billion  is  aooroprtated  for  TY 
1984  and  82.4  bllUon  for  1985  to  offset  part  of 
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tlM  rlaa  in  energy  ooats  since  IMl  ma  well  m 
the  ftntldpated  decontrol  of  n*tuna  gM 
price* 

By  Ifr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MATS0MAGA    and    BCr.    DintXN- 

BERGER) : 

8.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  credit  for  pro- 
ducing fuel  from  a  nonconventional  fuel 
to  solid  fuel  pellets  made  from  blomass, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
TAX  csxsrr  ram  rosx.  r«ODT7CSD  rmox  biomabs 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I.  along 
with  Senators  Matsunaga  and  DnHZR- 
BEEGKB.  am  introducing  a  bill  to  include 
fuel  produced  from  blomass  sources  in 
the  alternative  fuel  production  tax 
credit.  The  credit  was  part  of  the  energy 
conservation  and  production  incentives 
co'it.ifred  in  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1979.  The  Senate  approved  th's  tax 
credit  to  encourage  the  productiCMi  of 
fuel  from  alternative  sources.  This  pro- 
vision Drov<ded  for  a  $3  tax  credit  for 
the  production  of  oualifjring  processed 
fuel  from  solid  wood. 

The  discussion  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  Senate  floor  clearly 
indicated  the  Intent  to  include  fuel  proc- 
essed from  other  bicxnass  fibers  in  the 
list  of  alternative  sources  eli^ble  for  this 
cred't.  Unfortunately,  the  language  in 
the  final  version  of  the  b*ll.  which  is  now 
public  law.  limits  the  full  benefit  of  the 
law  by  restricting  the  credit  to  fuel  miule 
from  wood  and  wood  wastes. 

Wood  and  wood  wastes  are  one  type  of 
biomass  material.  Blomass  is  essentially 
any  organic  fibrous  waste.  The  tax  credit 
Is  restricted  to  fuel  pellets  made  from 
wood  or  forest  and  lumber  mill  waste 
products. 

It  seems  that  we  might  better  serve  the 
purpose  of  saving  our  conventional,  non- 
renewable energy  resources  by  extending 
the  $3  tax  credit  to  include  other  biomass 
materials  wh'ch  can  be  successfully  proc- 
essed Into  fuel.  A  few  useful  examples  of 
biomass  materials  not  eligible  for  the 
credit,  but  which  can  be  used  to  produce 
an  alternative  fuel  are  bagasse — sugar- 
cane residue — peat,  rye  grass,  straw,  pea- 
nut shells,  rice  hulls,  and  sewer  sludge. 
Our  continued  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources  dictates  that  we  not  ig- 
nore this  additional  source  of  energy 
production  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  by  extending  the  pro- 
duction tax  credit  to  fuel  from  other  bio- 
mass sources,  as  well  as  wood,  this  bill 
only  completes  the  job  we  began  2  years 
ago.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

a  1100 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SacnoiT  1.  UxcnoN  44D  CKZorr  ro«  Solid  Bio- 
mass Pun.  PnxzTs. 
(a)     Biomass    Tmx.    Peujts    Tkeatxd    as 
QcAixnzD  Pud.. — Paragraph    (1)    of  section 
4*Dfc)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  general  definition  of  qualified 
fuels)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D), 


(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  word  "and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(P)  qualifying  fuel  pellets  produced  from 
blomass.". 

(b)  DmNiTioN:  Spixxal  Rulss. — 

(1)  DBrutrrioN. — Subsection  (c)  of  section 
MD  of  such  Code  (relating  to  definition  of 
qualified  fuels)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
>nd  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  QuAurriNG  ruxi.  pxixrrs  noM  bio- 
mass.— 

"(A)  Ik  CBNxaAL. — ^The  term  'qualifying 
fuel  pellets  from  biomass'  means  any  solid 
fuel  In  pellet  form  produced  from  biomass 
(other  than  wood  or  wood  products)  which 
has  a  Btu  content  per  unit  of  volume  or 
weight,  determined  without  regard  to  any 
nonbiomass  elements,  which  is  at  least  40 
ipercent  greater  per  unit  of  volxime  or  weight 
than  the  Btu  content  of  the  blomass  from 
which  it  is  produced.  The  determination  of 
Btu  content  shall  be  made  Immediately  be- 
fore processing,  and.  In  the  case  of  such  fuel 
produced  from  bagasse,  after  sugar  extraction 
and  before  drying. 

"(B)  Election. — A  taxpayer  shtJl  make  an 
election,  the  same  as  the  election  described 
In  paragraph  (4|  (B),  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  Btu  content  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)    USX  BY  TAXPATIB. 

"(1)  IM  cKmmAL. — The  use  by  the  taxpayer 
In  his  trade  or  business  of  qualifying  fuel 
pellets  from  biomass  shall  be  treated  as  a 
sale  by  the  taxpayer  to  an  unrelated  person 
on  the  date  of  use. 

"(11)  Usx  AS  STEAM. — If  the  taxpayer  pro- 
duces steam  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (E)  as 
a  result  of  such  use,  the  taxpayer  shall  elect, 
at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  to  claim  the  credit  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  such 
steam  or  with  respect  to  the  qualifying  fuel 
pellets  from  blomass  so  used,  but  not  both, 
with  respect  to  such  use.". 

(c)  PiasT  3  Ybass  op  Pbodoction  To  Qual- 
iPT. — Paragraph  (5)  of  section  44D(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  application  of  phase- 
out)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  steam  from  solid 
agricultural  products"  in  the  caption  of  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  steam  from  solid  agricultural 
byproduct,  or  qualifying  fuel  pellets  from 
blomass", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  ( A ) , 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph ( B ) ,  and 

(4)  by  inserting  immediately  after  subpar- 
agraph (P)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  qualifying  fuel  pellets  from  blomass,". 

(d)  Application  op  Seciion. — Subsection 
(f)  of  section  44D  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
application  of  section)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Special  bulfs  fob  qualiptino  ptjel 
pellet  FACiLinES. — ''n  the  case  of  qualifying 
fuel  pellets  from  blomass,  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  such  pellets  which 


"(A)  produced  in  a  facility — 

"(i)  placed  In  service  after  December  31, 
1979,  and  before  October  1,  1983,  or 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer 
was  obligated  for  the  construction  of  such 
faciUty  under  a  contract  which,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  was  binding  on  all  parties,  and 

"(B)  sold  t>efore  January  1,  1990. 

(e)  EPFEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  aoply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1979. 


Sec.  2.  BxrENSioN  or  Tatm  rom  Stabt  Up  or 

WOOO  PUKL  PACILITIXS. 

Clause  (1)  of  section  44D(f)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
application  of  section  to  processed  wood  fuel 
facilities)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Janu- 
ary 1,  1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1,  1983". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MiTCHEti,) .  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Bosch wiTZ)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  141,  a  bill  relating  to  tax  treatment  of 
qualified  dividend  reinvestment  plans. 

S.    143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  and 
ths  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctjs) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  142,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
emption of  certain  interest  and  dividend 
income  from  taxation,  and  to  make 
permanent  the  exemption  of  interest 
from  taxation. 

S.    170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cos'-onsor  of  S.  170.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  the  charitable  deduction 
to  taxpayers  whether  or  not  they  itemize 
their  personal  deductions. 

S,    441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  441,  a  bill 
to  provide  limited  assistanco  by  the 
armed  services  civilian  drug  enforcement 
agencies. 

B.  sas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  528,  a  bill 
to  establish  reasonatle  limits  on  the  pow- 
er of  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
imposition  of  injunctive  relief  in  suits  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  in- 
dividuals in  public  education  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
suits  to  enforce  such  limits, 
a.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Douenici,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  606.  a  bill  to 
establish  in  tha  Department  of  State  a 
Bureau  of  North  American  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.     893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  653.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  modify  habeas  corpus  proced- 
ures. 

S.     733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  732,  a  bill 
to  insure  the  confidentiality  of  informa- 
tion filed  by  individual  taxpayers  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pursuant  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  insure  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  Federal  and  State  criminal 
laws  and  the  effective  administration  of 
justice. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  P,!tYOR.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  814,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  with  respect  to  organized 
crime  and  the  use  of  violence. 

S.    S72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  were  added  as  cosponsor's  of  S. 
872,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  period  of 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  eligibility  for  re- 
adjustment counseling  and  related  men- 
tal health  services. 

8.   873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  873,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  Federal  programs  and 
policies  for  combating  international  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

S.    B3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanis),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsongas),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  939,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and  to  encourage 
the  use  of  private  attorneys  in  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  services  imder  that  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   953 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  953,  a  bill 
to  create  a  program  to  combat  violent 
crime  in  the  United  States,  and  lor  other 
purposes.      | 

I  B.   954 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  954,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  and  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1974  and  for  other  purposes. 

B.    1072 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1072.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  interest  earned  on  qualified 
housing  savings  certificates. 

S.    1163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1163.  a 
bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  pro- 
hibit persons,  upon  their  convictions  of 
certain  crimes,  from  holding  ofBces  In  or 
certain  positions  related  to  labor  orga- 
nizations and  employees  benefit  plans, 
and  to  clarify  certain  responsibilities  of 
the  Departnient  of  Labor. 

senate   joint   resolution    29 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Montana  (Sir.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  29,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  calendar 
week  beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  In 
Jime  of  each  year  as  "National  Garden 
Week." 


BKMATB   JOINT   BXSOLUTION    7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbauu)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Daucus) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  76.  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

SENATE   CONCCREENT   RESOLUTION    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  13,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  an  international  agree- 
ment establishing  a  North  American 
Commission  for  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  14,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  support  for  a  fur- 
ther extension  of  our  footwear  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  Taiwan  and 
Korea. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    111 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion ill,  a  resolution  entitled  "The  In- 
fant Nutrition  Resolution." 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
oluton  116,  a  resolution  to  urge  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  refrain  from 
extraordinary  action  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  merger  between  Texas  Interna- 
tional Airlines  and  Continental  Airlines. 

T7P   AMENDMENT   NO.    105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Ai^ansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  UP  Amend- 
ment No.  105  proposed  to  S.  815,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  for  procurement  of  a  rcraft.  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, and  for  operation  and  maintenance 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the 


authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  ccMnponent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  c<viLan  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  and  for 
other  purposes 


NOTICES    OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLE3.  Mr.  President,  the  La- 
bor Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee  will  hold  2 
days  of  legislative  hearings  on  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  on  Jime  9  and  10.  The 
hearings  will  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  In  room 
42a2  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Members  of  the  public  wishing  to 
testify  should  submit  a  written  request 
as  soon  as  possible. 

SX7E:X>MMirTEE   ON    OVERSIGHT   OF   COVOUfMENT 
MAMACKMENT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  will  conduct 
hearings  on  the  special  prosecutor  provi- 
sions 01  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  on  May  20,  at  9:30  ajn.  in  4221  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building  and  on  May 
22,  at  9:33  ajn.  in  3302  Dirksen  Senate 
O^ce  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    LANDS    AND 
RESERVED    WATEP. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  field  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  antic- 
ipation of  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  other  wilderness 
proposals  for  the  Taylor-Hilgard.  Mt. 
Henry,  and  West  Pioneer  Study  Areas, 
plus  the  Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  Area; 
management  considerations  for  the  Mon- 
ument Mountain  Area  to  enhance  wild- 
life habitat  for  grizzly  bear  and  elk.  and 
foster  recreational  uses;  and  the  exam- 
ination of  proposed  land  exchanges  in 
the  Taylor-Hilgard  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Burlington  Northern, 
Inc. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  23,  1981,  beginning  at  9  ajn.  in  the 
Student  Union  Ballroom  at  Montana 
State  University  in  Bozeman.  Mont. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  Mrs.  Gwen 
Biacker.  office  of  Senator  Melcher,  Fed- 
eral Building.  301  South  Park.  Helena, 
Mont.  59C26,  or  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  room  3104  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Bu'lding.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
attenticm:  Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto.  All  re- 
quests to  testify  must  be  received  by  close 
of  bus  ness  on  Tuesday.  May  26.  Due  to 
the  number  of  requests  that  are  antici- 
pated, vTritten  statements  to  be  submit- 
ted for  the  hearing  record  art  encour- 
aged. Any  oral  statements  should  be 
summarized  and  limited  to  5-to-lO  min- 
ute presentation. 

For  further  informat-on  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Tony  Devinetto  of  the  subcommittee  staff 
at  202-224-5161. 
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ADTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

UIKKV 

coMicnm  ON  rouncN  bxlatxons 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  for- 
eign aid  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Am^rnoNAL  statements 


NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  B.  CROWELL 
TO  BE  assistant  SECRETARY  OF 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility  to  exercise  its  advise 
and  consent  scrutiny  of  executive  nomi- 
nations is  a  major  underpinning  of  our 
constitutional  framework  and  balance. 
To  foist  a  nominee  of  dubious  merit  fuid 
tainted  background  upon  this  Nation 
serves  to  corrupt  a  most  critical  respon- 
sibility of  this  chamber  in  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Senate  confirmation  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Crowell  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Envircmment 
at  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture 
(USDA).  without  further  hearings, 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  and  a  breach 
of  our  compact  with  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  John  Crowell's  philoso- 
phy on  the  management  of  our  national 
forests  and  other  important  environ- 
mental issues  is,  in  my  opinion,  dlsas- 
terous.  However,  although  any  Senator 
is  free  to  vote  against  the  nominee  for 
this  reason,  my  concerns  with  this  nomi- 
nation go  far  beyond  a  philosophical 
point. 

Serious  allegations  regarding  Mr.  Cro- 
well's role  in  and  knowledge  of  the  il- 
legal, anticompetitive  practices  of  his 
former  employers  trouble  me  most. 

This  statement  is  intended  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  public  those 
facts  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  John 
Crowell  is  imflt  for  the  job  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated.  Absent  further 
hearings,  on  the  public  record,  to  in- 
vestigate these  allegations  my  conscience 
and  responsibility  to  Vermont  and  the 
Nation  compel  me  to  oppose  his  appoint- 
ment. 

I  have  discussed  my  concerns  with  Mr. 
Crowell  directly.  That  discussion  and  his 
vague  defense  raises  even  more  ques- 
tions. 

So  much  public  controversy  now  sur- 
rounds his  appointment  that  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  Mr.  Crowell  if  a  hearing 
were  convened  where  he  could  defend 
himself,  on  the  public  record,  against  his 
detractors.  I  have  requested  such  a  hear- 
ing. Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been 
a  response  to  my  requcot. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  31.  1981,  the 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Committee  held  a  brief  oversight  hear- 
ing on  Mr.  Crowell's  nomination.  One 
day  later.  April  1.  the  committee  re- 
ported Mr.  Crowell  to  the  Senate  en  bloc 
with  two  other  nominees,  on  a  voice  vote, 
and  with  ♦he  minimum  number  of  Sen- 
ators prei>cnt  to  constitute  a  quorum. 


Since  then,  idlegations  have  arisen  re- 
garding Mr.  Crowell's  involvement  in 
and  Icnowledge  of  serious  antitrust  vio- 
lations by  Ketchikan  i-ulp  Co.  (Kr'C) 
(Reid  Brothers  Logging  Co.  against 
Ketchikan  rulp  Co.,  and  Alaska  Lumber 
and  Pulp  Corp.). 

BCr.  Crowell  was  not  only  general 
counsel  to  Loulslana-Paciflc  (LP),  a 
named  coconspirator  in  the  case  and 
owner  of  KPC,  but  also  served  and  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  an  assistant  secretary 
of  KPC.  As  the  documents  submitted 
with  this  statement  indicate,  Mr.  Cro- 
well was  also  aware  of  and  active  in 
many  of  the  transactions  in  the  anti- 
competitive activities  of  KPC  and  LP 
which  a  Seattle  Federal  court  found 
violated  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Acts. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Crowell's  failure  to 
disclose  his  current  positions  as  assist- 
ant secretary  to  KPC,  the  Fiber  Board 
Corp.,  and  other  subsidiaries  of  LP  in  his 
financial  disclosure  statements  to  the 
committee  is  very  troublesome.  This  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  Ethics  Act  should 
cause  some  skepticism  among  even  his 
most  ardent  supporters.  Unfortunately, 
the  depth  of  his  involvement  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  activities  of 
KPC  goes  much,  much  further  than  this. 

Mr.  President,  from  1959  to  1972,  John 
Crowell  was  an  attorney  for  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  (GP) ,  a  major  timber  com- 
pany. In  1972,  Louisiana-Pacific  (LP) 
was  formed  as  a  result  of  antitrust  action 
against  GP.  Mr.  Crowell  was  subsequent- 
ly made  general  counsel  of  LP  (now 
called  Louisiana -Pacific-Ketchikan). 

In  1976,  the  Reid  Bros.  Lopging  Co. 
In  Alaska  filed  suit  against  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  LP.  Their  suit 
alleged  that  KPC  and  the  Alaska  Lumber 
and  Pulp  Co.  (ALP)  had  conspired  to 
violate  numerous  provisions  of  F^eral 
antitrust  law  in  their  bidding  practices 
and  lodging  operations  in  southeast  Alas- 
ka's Tongass  National  Forest  between 
the  early  1960's  and  1875.  These  two 
firms  have  held  great  natural  advan- 
tages over  smaller  loggers  in  Tongass 
due  to  their  50-year  leases  with  the 
Forest  Service,  w^ich  guarantee  them 
vast  timber  supplies.  Over  the  past  two 
decades  KPC  and  ALP  have  bought  out 
or  gained  control  of  virtually  every  log- 
ging operation  in  Tongass. 

On  March  5,  1981,  a  Seattle  Federal 
District  Court  gave  oral  findings  of 
"overwhelming"  evidence  of  monopolistic 
practices  by  KPC  and  ALP  in  the  Ton- 
gass National  Forest — transcript  of  oral 
findings  available  on  April  3,  1981. 
Without  knowledge  of  this  conviction, 
or  its  implications  for  John  Crowell,  the 
committee  approved  his  nomination  by 
a  voice  vote  on  April  1,  1981. 

On  April  3.  1981,  in  its  proposed  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusion  of  law,  the 
Seattle  Federal  Court  ruled  against  KPC 
and  ALP  having  found  them  guilty  in  a 
prima  facie  case  of  monopolistic,  anti- 
competitive and  price  rigging  practices. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  court 
found  GP  and  LP  to  be  coconspirators 
in  the  case,  other  more  serious  rulings  of 
the  court  lay  bare  the  dubious  wisdom 
found  in  confirming  this  man  to  be  the 
head  of  our  national  forests. 


The  court  also  foimd  overwhelming 
evidence  that: 

KPC  and  ALP  conspired  to  restrain 
and  monopolize  trade  in  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  they  vigorously  ex- 
ercised that  monopoly. 

KPC  and  ALP  eliminated  competition 
by  systematically  acquirliig  ownership  or 
control  of  independent  saw  mills  in 
southeast  Alaska. 

KPC  and  ALP  used  fronts  and  con- 
trolled companies  and  subsidiaries  to 
carry  out  their  conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  May  5,  1981  letter 
to  Senator  Hilms,  Mr.  Crowell  claims 
that  the  full  extent  of  his  Involvement 
in  the  Reid  case  was  to  recommend 
counsel  for  KPC's  defense.  He  claims 
that,  "beyond  that,  I  have  never  been 
involved  in  the  remotest  way  with  any 
of  the  occurrences,  negotiations  or  con- 
tracts out  of  which  the  plaintiffs  claims 
allegedly  arose." 

His  letter  to  Senator  Helms  dutifully 
reports  that  all  the  facts  of  the  Reid  case 
occurred  by  late  1973.  Th'.s  could  be  just 
an  honest  mistake.  However,  his  failure 
to  mention  his  assistant  secretary  posi- 
tion at  KPC,  and  much  more  impor- 
tantly, his  direct  involvement  in  and 
knowledge  of  KPC's  and  LP's  daily  busi- 
ness practices,  major  policy  decisions, 
and  actions  relevant  to  the  Reid  case 
seems  intentionally  misleading,  to  say 
the  least. 

Documents  have  been  found  in  the  dis- 
covery process  of  the  Reid  case  which 
directly  link  Mr.  Crowell  to  the  material 
facts  upon  which  the  court  based  its 
findings  against  KPC  and  named  LP  as 
a  coconspirator. 

A  Forest  Service  review  of  Mr.  Cro- 
well's appearance  in  the  14,000  pages  of 
discovery  documents  and  trial  exhibits 
entered  in  the  Held  case  has  been  re- 
quested by  Senator  Kennedy.  A  partial 
completion  of  this  review  has  turned  up 
some  very  interesting  documents. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  note  at  this 
point  that  we  are  lucky  to  have  these 
documents  at  all.  Fire  erupted  in  the  LP- 
KPC  records  room  just  previous  to  the 
discovery  process.  Fortunately,  the  blaze 
was  extinguished  before  these  vital  rec- 
ords were  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  before  voting  on  the 
Crowell  nomination.  Senators  should 
take  the  time  to  read  one  such  document 
which  implicates  Mr.  Crowell  in  the  col- 
lusive, illegal  and  monopol'stic  practices 
of  KPC  and  ALP.  This  is  a  May  2.  1973, 
memorandum  from  Mr.  Murdey,  an  ex- 
ecutive of  KPC  to  Mr.  Crowell,  then  gen- 
eral counsel  of  LP.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  memorandum  describes  a  meeting 
between  LP  executives  and  those  of  ALP. 
It  shows  that  John  Crowell  was  aware 
that  on  critical  matters  of  log  sup|:dy 
KPC  and  ALP  were  cooperative  ventur- 
ers. Particularly  significant  is  the  line, 
"My  concern  is  that  I  don't  feel  any- 
thing will  be  gained  if  Kramer  starts  the 
ball  rolling  in  D.C.  unless  it  is  under  your 
direction.  This  he  agrees  with." 

I^'s  memorandum  Indicates  that  John 
Crowell  was  'n  a  position  of  Joint  lead- 
ership and  advocacy  for  the  acts  to  mo- 
nopolize by  the  two  companies.  Certainly 
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Mr.  Murdey  believed  Mr.  Crowell  to  be 

the  central  figure  in  these  activities. 

This  memorandum  piayed  an  impor- 
tant role  in  estaoiishing  tae  courts  find- 
ing that  AtJ»  and  KPc  conspj-ed  to  re- 
strain and  monopolue  trade  in  the  lon- 
gass  National  r  or  est. 

Mr.  President,  another  equally  damag- 
ing document  impUcating  Mr.  Crowell  in 
this  affair  i£  a  memorandum  written  by 
him  as  general  counsel  of  LP  to  Mr. 
Merlo  an  LP  executive. 

In  the  April  14,  1975  memorandum, 
Mr.  Crowell  plainly  states  his  advice  that 
KPC  should  use  its  subsidiary,  Anette 
Timber  Co.  (ATC) ,  to  gain  access  to  tim- 
ber reserved  to  smaller  loggers  under  the 
bBA's  timoer  set-aside  program — It 
should  be  noted  that  ATC  was  an  inde- 
pendent operator  until  KPC  gained  con- 
trol over  it.  This  action  by  KPC  was 
found  by  the  court  to  be  material  evi- 
dence of  KPC's  iUegal  activities  and  its 
use  of  fronts  to  carry  out  the  KPC-ATP 
conspiracy. 

As  John  Crowell  makes  clear  in  his 
memorandum  to  Mr.  Merlo,  he  plainly 
knew  of  and  advocated  KPC's  use  of  ATC 
as  a  front  company.  This  was  done  to 
serve  LP's  purposes  and  thwarted  the 
intent  of  the  SBA  small  timber  set-aside 
program.  Ilie  use  of  fronts  for  this  pur- 
pose was  a  major  finding  of  antitrust 
violations  in  the  Reid  case. 

Whether  it  is  also  consistent  with  his 
view  is  a  real  issue.  Consider  his  April  20, 
1979  statement  to  the  Forestry  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee: 

Consequently.  Louisiana-Pacific,  disadvan- 
taged as  it  was  by  the  workings  of  the  small 
business  timber  set-aside  program,  is  willing 
to  support  any  means  by  which  the  impacts 
of  the  present  timber  set-aside  program  on 
our  options  can  be  reduced. 

John  Crowell  was  representing  LP  and 
its  subsidiary  KPC  when  he  made  this 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  any  fair  reading  of  his 
statements  confirms  his  knowledge  of 
and  participation  in  the  takeover  or  con- 
trol by  LP  of  several  smaller  logging  op- 
erations in  southeast  Alaska.  These  In- 
clude ATC  and  the  Schnabel  Lumber  Co. 
Both  of  these  actions  were  material  facts 
in  the  courts  findings  that  KPC  illegally 
eliminated  competition  by  systematically 
acquiring  ownership  or  ccHitrol  of  inde- 
pendent sawmills  pnd  logging  operations 
in  southeast  Alaska. 

I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Crowell  re- 
spond to  these  charges  cm  the  record. 
But  without  a  hearing,  that  is  impossible. 
Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Crowell  was  directly  involved  in 
and  knowledgeable  of  the  daily  business 
practices  of  KPC.  He  has  acknowledged 
negotiating  a  multimillion-dollar  agree- 
ment between  KPC  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  preparing 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  KPC  cants  to 
Japanese  buyers,  and  negotiating  chemi- 
cal supply  contracts  for  KPC. 

Mr.  President,  to  believe  that  someone 
as  involved  in  KPC's  business  practices 
as  Mr.  Crowell  was,  and  who  considered 
himself  the  "in  house  savant"  on  anti- 
trust matters  for  LP.  was  totally  im- 
aware  of  and  uninvolved  In  KPC's  mo- 
nopolistic prsMiMces  stretches  credulity 
beyond  the  limits  of  reason. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, that  the  two  documents  I  have  dis- 
cussed reflect  only  a  iiartial  review  of  the 
discovery  documents  now  being  combed 
through  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  President,  John  Crowell  has  at- 
tfflipted  to  defuse  the  opposition  to  his 
apointment  by  recusing  iiimself  from 
certain  policy  decisions  he  would  nor- 
mally make  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 

He  has  recused  himself  regarding  fu- 
ture Forest  Service  action  against  KPC 
in  light  of  the  Reid  case.  The  Forest 
Service  could  take  several  actions  against 
LP's  subsidiary  including  joining  suit  to 
recover  losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  due  to 
KPC's  stumpage  value  manipulation, 
discharge  of  KPC's  50-year  lease,  or  de- 
barment of  KPC  from  future  bidding  on 
timber  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 
The  Forest  Service  is  so  concerned 
about  these  issues  and  possible  future  ac- 
tions by  the  Justice  Department  that  on 
April  2,  1981  it  stopped  all  timber  sales  in 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  while  it 
completes  its  investigations  of  collusive 
bidding  practices  there. 

The  Senate  should  follow  the  wisdom 
of  the  Forest  Service  by  delaying  a  con- 
firmation vote  on  John  Crowell  until  all 
the  facts  are  in  and  serious  conflict  of 
interest  questions  and  others  are  an- 
swered on  the  public  record. 

It  is  not  enough  that  Mr.  Crowell  has 
recused  himself  from  Forest  Service  deci- 
sions regarding  Tongass  National  Forest 
and  KPC.  To  think  that  the  head  of  our 
natural  forests  will  not  have  influence 
over  the  decisions  made  by  his  under- 
lings, decisions  which  are  so  critical  to 
his  former  employer,  is  pollyannic  logic. 
Mr.  Crowell  has  also  recused  himself 
from  matters  involving  the  SBA  timl)er 
set-aside  program.  His  stated  reason  for 
this  recusal  is  that  he  has  been  an  active 
and  ardent  lobbyist  against  this  program 
in  the  past.  This  is  surely  a  politically 
motivated  recusal.  If  it  were  not  then  the 
same  criteria  for  recusal  should  apply  on 
matters  involving  RARE  n  and  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  (Public 
Law  95-233),  both  of  which  he  has  ar- 
dently and  actively  opposed  in  the  past. 
But  no  recusal  has  been  forthcoming  on 
th-'se  matters. 

Mr.  President,  if  confirmed,  Mr.  Crow- 
ell's responsibilities  under  secticm  14  of 
Public  Law  95-233  are  particularly  dis- 
concerting. Under  sectirai  14  as  Assistant 
Secretary  he  would  be  responsible  for 
watchdogging  the  national  forests  for 
collusive  bidding  and  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. Considering  what  I  believe  to  be  his 
Imowledge  of  and  involvement  in  prac- 
tices of  this  sort  while  general  counsel 
of  LP.  one  questions  whether  he  would 
take  his  responsibilities  under  section  14 
very  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  take  the  time  to  read  this 
statement  and  the  documents  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  thoroughly  assess  the  implica- 
tions in  confirming  this  man  to  such  an 
important  national  position,  we  are  ab- 
rogating the  trust  conveyed  upon  this 
Chamber  by  the  Constitution.  I  feel  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation  will  regret  his 
conflrmaUon  in  the  not-too-distant- 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr.  CroweU's 
letter  to  Senator  Helms  and  other  docu- 


ments relevant  to  Senate  consideration 
of  his  nommation  be  prmted  in  the 
Recoko. 
The  material  follows: 

DEPABxMSKr  OF  ACRICULTUKE, 

Orricx  or  tuk  Sccbktakt, 
WM/itnyton,  D.C.  Uay  S,  19»t. 
Hon.  JESSK  Helms, 

CKaiTman,  Committee  on  AgricultuTe,  Nutri- 
tion, and,  ForeatTy,  VS.  Senate,  Wath- 
ington,  DC 
Deak  Mb.  Cuabman  :  My  qualifications  and 
fltnesi  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  AgrlciU- 
ture  for  Natural  Besourcee  and  Environment 
have  been  impugned  by  those  who  disagree 
with  my  views  for  timber  harvest  scheduling 
on  the  National  Forests  and  with  my  views 
that  wilderness  designations  In  the  National 
Forests  should  omit  lands  with  potentiality 
for  producing  timber,  oU  and  gas,  minerals, 
or  forms  of  recreation  other  than  wilderness. 
The  most  recent  attack  on  me  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  the  chief  legal 
officer  for  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation 
(L-P) ,  one  of  whose  subsidiaries  has  recently 
been  held  liable,  along  with  a  codefendant. 
to  a  plalntUT  because  the  plaintiff  was  dam- 
aged by  actions  which  the  court  has  con- 
cluded were  violations  by  the  defendants  of 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  my  personal  connec- 
tion to  that  case  be  fully  explained. 

Five  related  actions  were  brought  In  1976 
against  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  (KPC) 
( then  a  half-owned  subsidiary  but  since  No- 
vember 1.  1978.  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Louisiana-Pacific)  and  aealnst  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Puli  Company  (ALP).  KPC  and 
ALP  have  long-term  Forest  Service  timber- 
C'lttng  contracts  pursuant  to  which  two  pulp 
mills  »nd  a  niiTnber  of  saw  t»»1"s  h""*!  been 
btillt  In  southeast  Alaska  since  1950.  The 
plaintiffs  varlouslv  alle<^  that  the  two  de- 
fendants had  conspired,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
hold  down  prices  paid  for  lo^s  to  those  Of 
the  plaintiffs  who  bought  senarate.  so-called 
ln'*<»T}en('ent  Forest  Service  8<>ies.  and  on  the 
other  hand,  conspired  to  ho'd  nrlces  un  for 
lo*^  sold  from  time  to  time  to  the  two  small 
sawmill  operators  who  are  also  nlalntl^s. 

When  the  cases  were  initiated,  I  advised 
the  then  President  of  KPC  on  selection  of 
counsel  to  represent  KPC  In  defense  of  the 
cases.  The  highly  competent  laree  San 
Francisco  law  firm  of  Morrison  and  Foerster 
were  chosen:  from  the  very  beginning  the 
firm  was  trusted  with  complete  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  cases.  They  were 
Advised  to  keep  me  and  toT  manspement  of 
L-P  only  very  generally  informed  about 
progress  in  preparation  for  defense.  Neither 
I  nor  any  of  the  top  management  at  L-P 
needed  to  know  or  wanted  to  know  anything 
about  the  factual  details  of  the  case  be- 
cause, after  all.  the  operative  facts  on  which 
the  plaintiffs  claims  were  based  could  not 
be  chanced.  TTiose  facts  all  related  to  oc- 
currences which  were  completed  bv  late  1973 
and  had  first  begun  In  the  mld-1960's  or 
even  earlier.  The  concern  of  L-P*s  manage- 
ment was  simply  about  the  potential  dollar 
exposure  which  was  present  if  any  of  the 
cases  were  lost  and  about  the  extent  of  costs 
which  would  be  incurred  for  defense. 

Tn  the  month  before  t^-e  trial  started  last 
summer.  I  was  involved  with  defense  counsel 
m  helpln-?  to  make  a  num'>er  of  tactical  de- 
cisions connected  vlth  handling  of  the  trial 
of  the  first  c-se.  Bevond  that,  I  have  never 
been  Involved  in  the  remotest  way  with  any 
of  the  occurrences,  negotiations,  or  con- 
tracts out  of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims 
allepedlv  arose.  I  was  ne^er  called  as  a  wit- 
ness In  the  case  nor  was  I  deposed  by  either 
side  orior  to  the  trial,  slmoly  because  I  had 
no  relevint  information  material  to  the  con- 
tentions of  either  side.  Thus  mv  onlv  con- 
ne-^lon  with  the  entire  mstt^-  h^s  been  as 
a  lawyer  nerioheraMv  conn»rted  with  the  de- 
fense of  one  of  the  oartles  to  the  ca«. 
After  the  decision  of  the  court 
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nounoMl,  both  defendants  reapondad  to  tb« 
announcement  that  they  had  been  held 
lUble.  to  the  plaintiff  by  stating  their  In- 
tention to  appeal;  defense  counsel  for  KPC 
baa  eiprewed  confidence  about  obtaining  a 


It  la  farther  relevant  to  mention  that  the 
plalntisa  In  the  cases  had  tried  earlier,  be- 
fore bringing  the  cases,  to  get  the  Anti- 
Trust  DlTlslon  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
bring  a  ertinlnal  action  baaed  on  the  plain - 
tllTs  allegations.  A  Portland.  Oregon,  grand 
Jury  proceeding  investigated  the  matter,  but 
never  returned  an  Indictment.  According  to 
my  best  recollection,  this  occurred  in  ap- 
proximately 1873.  Last  summer,  shortly  be- 
fore trial  of  the  caae  waa  to  commence,  the 
AnU-Trust  Division  again  asked  to  review 
the  documents  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  parties  In  the  very  extensive  dls- 
covery  procedures  conducted  in  preparation 
for  trial.  Despite  the  unXaimess  of  the  timing 
of  such  a  demand,  the  defendant  companies 
turned  over  the  documents.  Again  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  took  no  action,  presiunably 
because  it  concluded  there  was  no  case. 

Now.  therefore.  If  any  connection  to  the 
legal  matter  above  described  Is  sufficient  to 
disqualify  me  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment, It  can  only  be  because: 

(1)  Any  attorney  who  represents  a  client 
la  responsible  for  actions  taken  by  the  client 
either  before  or  during  the  attorney's  rep- 
resentation of  the  client,  even  though  the 
attorney  neither  sanctioned  nor  knew  of  the 
client's  activity,  or 

(2)  Whenever  a  corporation  Is  held  liable 
to  another  for  actions  taken  by  one  or  more 
employees  of  the  corporation,  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  are  to  be  regarded 
as  culpable,  regardless  of  their  lack  of  par- 
ticipation in.  or  knowledge  of,  the  wrongful 
activities  of  their  fellow  employees. 

The  mere  statement  of  either  of  these 
propositions  demonstrates  the  untenable. 
Illogical,  and  essentially  unfair  position 
taken  by  those  who  would  rely  upon  my 
connection  with  this  litigation  as  ground 
for  disqualifying  me  from  the  post  for 
which  the  President  has  nominated  me. 
It  becomes  obvious  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  my  nomination  are  motivated  by 
other  concerns  which  are  even  less  tenable 
than  are  the  Innuendoes  and  Implications 
they  are  attemnttng  to  draw  from  my  con- 
nection with  the  described  litigation. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  distributing 
copies  of  this  letter  to  other  members  of 
the  Senate  who  have  taken  an  Interest  in  my 
nomination. 

Sincerely. 

John  B.  Cbowkxx.  Jr.. 
Attlatant   Secretary- Designate  for  Nat- 
ural Betourees  and  BmHronment. 

DBPaanmrr  of  AcaicuLTrrax, 
OvFics  or  THC  OnvntAi.  Cotnfsit.. 

Waahtngton.  D.C..  May  11, 19$1. 
Hon.  Bdwsio  If.  KnrmsT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Subject  Reid  Brothen  Logging  Company  v. 
KetehOtOM  Pulv  Company  and  Alaska 
Lumber  and   Pulp   Company.   Civ.    No. 

C76-1656  (WJ>.  Wa.  ) 

Daaa  SBtaroa  KzmfXDT :  This  is  a  response 
to  your  request  for  any  reference  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  above-mentioned  case  to  iSi. 
CrofveU  or  the  LoulsUna- Pacific  Corporation. 
lAt  this  time,  our  staff  has  completed  a 
preliminary  r««1«v  of  approximately  half  ot 
the  six  tbonaand  page,  rtxty-three  volume 
tisaacript  of  the  Held  Brottiers  trial.  A  re- 
view ot  tlte  tbouaanda  ot  exhibits  contained 
In  the  reeoctf  of  tbe  caae  U  also  in  progress. 
but  DOC  yet  eoapletad.  The  objecUvee  of 
this  review  are  to  assist  the  Forest  Service  to 
dstannlBe  what.  If  any.  legal  or  administra- 
tive action  ibould  be  taken  by  the  Dnlted 
States  in  response  to  the  evidence  revealed  in 


the  Beld  Brothers  case.  IdenttfyUig  references 
to  Mr.  Crowell  or  the  Loulalana-Paolflc  Cor- 
poration in  the  record  has  not  been  a  ^>eclflc 
objective  of  the  review. 

Enclosed  are  all  the  references  to  Mr. 
Crowell  In  the  transcript  and  exhibits  In  the 
record  ot  the  case  of  which  we  are  aware  and 
have  In  our  possession  at  this  point  In  time. 
Specifically,  a  letter  dated  February  13,  1874 
from  H.  A.  Merlo  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Malott  of  FMC  Cor- 
poration, with  an  enclosure  signed  by  Mr. 
Crowell:  a  memorandum  dated  April  14,  1976 
from  Mr.  Crowell  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Merlo  of 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Coovpcoiy:  a  memorandum 
dated  May  3.  1873  from  D.  L.  Murdey  of 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  to  Mr.  Crowell; 
and  a  reference  in  the  tianscript  to  the 
memorandum  from  Murdey  are  encloeed.  If 
further  references  are  discovered  as  the  re- 
view proceeds,  we  will  forward  them  to  your 
office. 

Since  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation  is  the 
parent  company  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany, references  in  the  record  to  Loulslana- 
Padfic  are  quite  numerous.  We  cannot  with 
any  confidence  separately  identify  all  theee 
references  without  substantiaJly  restructur- 
ing our  current  review  and  going  back 
through  the  record  for  that  specific  piu-poee. 
a  procedure  which  would  take  at  least  sev- 
eral weeks.  We  wUl  be  happy  to  cooperate 
with  your  staff  in  providing  access  to  that 
portion  of  the  record  which  we  have  in  this 
office,  however,  for  your  own  review. 
Sincerely, 

Jsiras  MicRACL  ICkllt, 
Acting  Oeneral  Counsel. 

Hay  3.  1973. 
Yesterday  Don  Plnney  and  I  met  with 
Clarence  Kramer  and  Doug  Theno  of  Alaska 
Lumber  &  Pulp.  They,  as  we.  are  extremely 
concerned  as  to  our  present  pKisition  with 
the  Forest  Service  relating  to  log  supply. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  we  had  already  com- 
menced to  gather  Information  as  to  actual 
cut,  past  and  projected  cuts.  etc.  But,  moet 
Important,  what  has  hi4>pe(ied  to  the  so- 
called  allowable  cut.  Do  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Poreet  Service  or  not  and  so  on. 

Everybody  Is  concerned  as  to  how  soon  can 
we  get  an  audience.  Kramer  and  I  have  been 
taking  turns  attending  NJ»J».A.  and  ifs  his 
turn  this  time.  My  concern  is  that  I  don't 
feel  anything  will  be  gained  if  Kramer  starts 
the  ball  rcHllng  while  in  D.C.  unlees  it  is 
under  your  dlrecUon.  This  he  agrees  with. 

We  plan  to  continue  gathering  facts,  meet 
not  later  than  May  lo  and  are  hoping  to 
hear  from  you  by  then. 

D.  L.  Mttboct. 

Lottisiana-Pacific  Coep. 

iNTSXDSPABTimrrAL  COMlrtTNICAnON 

Date:  April  14.  1976. 
To:  H.  A.  Merlo.  Portland. 
Prom :  John  B.  Crowell.  Jr..  Portland. 
Subject:  Alaska  Timber  Corporation.  Quali- 
fication as  Small  Business. 

So  that  you  can  have  some  facts  about  the 
matter  in  front  of  you  when  Ed  Head  comes 
In.  please  be  apprised  of  the  following: 

The  small  business  base  share  on  the  entire 
Tongass  National  Forest  is  6.4  percent,  ex- 
cluding long-term  sales.  In  the  last  four 
years,  the  Tongass  has  sold  approximately  291 
MMBF  in  Independent  sales,  which  would 
mean  that  18.6  MMBF  would  be  guaranteed 
to  small  business.  Small  businesses  actually 
have  bought  90  MMBF.  Thus  under  the  work- 
ings of  the  set-aside  program,  small  bualness 
U  73  MMBF  ahead  and  If  the  small  business 
set-aside  regulations  are  strictly  followed, 
there  would  be  no  set-asldes  for  considerable 
time  to  come.  None  are  scheduled  on  the 
Tongass  as  set-asldes  In  remaining  1976. 

A  substantial  volume  of  the  sales  pur- 
chased by  small  business  have  been  purchased 
by  ATC.  The  18  MMBF  Craig  A-frame  sale. 
which  was  a  set-aside,  and  the  35  MMBF  Sore 


Finger  Bay  sale,  which  was  a  set-aside  and 
which  expired  without  having  been  cut  and 
which  is  now  in  litigation,  both  were  pur- 
chased by  ATC.  Open  sales  purchased  by  ATC 
were  Devil's  Club,  which  was  advertised  as  a 
44  MMBF  sale  but  which  was  modified  to  37 
MMBF  for  environmental  reasons;  similarly 
the  Cedar  Point  sale  of  4  MMBF  was  modified 
to  3  MMBF. 

There  are  three  or  four  small  sawmills 
which  process  mostly  cedar,  and  which  are 
largely  supplied  by  KPC.  They  handle  only  3 
or  4  MMBF  annually  each.  Mltkoff  Lumber 
Co.  in  Petersburg  has  a  capacity  of  6  MMBF. 
but  does  not  acquire  logs  from  KPC. 

All  sales  purchased  by  small  business  tend 
to  preserve  or  to  enlarge  the  base  share  for 
the  next  calculation  period.  It  is  in  KPCs 
interest  to  keep  the  base  share  as  low  as 
possible. 

Primary  agitation  for  small  business 
set-asldes  on  the  Tongass  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  emanating  from  ATC.  Alaska  has 
protection  against  outsiders  coming  in  bid- 
ding sales  because  of  the  restriction  on  ex- 
porting logs  abroad  or  to  the  lower  '48.  Any 
plvwood  co-op  or  association  of  cooperatives 
who  bought  a  sale  in  Alaska  wouid  have  to 
have  committed  to  build  a  green  end  for 
processing  the  veneer,  it  would  seem  KPC 
would  have  wind  of  such  a  project  in  plenty 
of  time  to  do  what  might  be  necessary  to 
qualify  ATC  as  a  small  business  if  that 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  In  KPC's  interests. 

J.  B.  C. 

Mr.  DwTSB.  We  will  offer.  Tour  Honor.  1183. 
The  Couar.  Rearing  no  objection  1 183  will 
be  admitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dwyer).  How,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  1873  and  "74  when  timber  was  so 
short,  you  met.  did  you  not.  with  executives 
of  the  other  pulp  company.  ALP.  to  discuss 
the  shortage  and  log  supply  problem? 
A.  I  can't  Imagine  that  I  did. 
Mr.  DwTCB.  May  we  have  Exhibit  178, 
please. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dwyer).  Is  178  a  memo  from 
Mr.   Murdey  of  KPC   to  Mr.   Crowell   dated 
May  2,  1873.  regarding  a  meeting  held  by  you, 
him  and  two  Alaska  Pulp  executives? 
A.  It  appears  to  tne.  yes. 
Mr.  DwTEX.  We  offer  178. 
The  ConxT.  It  will  be  admitted. 
Q.   (By   Mr.    Dwyer).    It   says,    "Yesterday 
Don  Finney  and  I  met  with  Clarence  Kramer 
and  Doug  Theno  of  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp. 
They,  as  we.  are  extremely  concerned  as  to 
our  present  position  with  the  Forest  Service 
relating  to  log  supply." 

Did  ALP.  In  fact,  tell  you  that  they  were 
concerned  with  their  position  relating  to  log 
supply? 

A.  Well.  I  Just  dont  recall.  I  dont  recall  a 
meeting.  I  assume  there  were  other  people 
here.  This  was  a  logger's  meeting  or  some- 
thing else.  But  I  aasume  If  Dave  reported 
that  they  did.  yes,  that  they  probably  men- 
tioned it. 

Q.  And  as  of  this  point  in  time  your  com- 
pany, as  well,  was  extremely  concerned  about 
supply  as  Mr.  Murdey  states  here,  weren't 
you? 

A.  We  were  concerned  about  a  timber  sup- 
ply at  that  time. 

Q.  Now.  can  you  recall  what,  if  anything. 
Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Theno  told  you  they  In- 
tended to  do  regarding  their  log  supply? 

A.  No.  As  I  say.  I  don't  recall.  I  don't  recall 
this  meeting  at  all. 

LOtTTSIAKA-PACTFlC  CORP., 

Portland.  Oreg..  February  13, 1874. 
Mr.  RoBSST  H.  Malott, 
President,  FMC  Corp., 
Chicago,  III. 

DxAX  Bob:  I  agree  with  Bob  Moody's  sug- 
gested cost  accounting  change,  referred  to  In 
your  letter  of  the  28th. 

By  cooy  of  this  letter  to  Tom  Flanagan.  I 
am  requesting  that  they  make  all  the  changes 
outUned  In  this  letter  at  the  earliest  possible 
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time.  In  making  these  changes,  we  must  be 
certain  that  irrespective  of  the  transfer  price 
levels,  we  always  want  to  compute  Income  In 
a  fashion  that  first  obtains  a  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  capital  gain  opportunities,  even 
at  the  expense  of  DISC  Income.  Capital  gains 
is  immediate  and  permanent  while  there  still 
remains  the  cloud  on  the  DISC  tax  savings 
that  Is  treated  as  a  deferral,  which  we  all 
hope  will  be  permanent. 

The  average  cost  approach  is  sound.  While 
one  may  argue  that  the  quality  of  wood  to 
the  sawmills  Is  better  than  the  pulp  mill, 
that  distinction  can  be  applied  only  to  the 
very  minor  stumpage  cost  element.  All  other 
direct  costs  of  producing  the  wood  should  be 
borne  by  the  user.  Therefore,  in  our  case 
average  cost,  adjusted  only  by  differences  in 
towing  costs  to  the  pulp  mill  versus  the  saw- 
mills, Is  a  good  basis.  Further,  there  are  two 
other  side  benefits.  It  would  give  us  a  higher 
cost  basis  from  which  we  could  cost  Justify 
increased  price  oelUngs  from  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council.  It  would  be  good  to  have  these 
whether  or  not  we  could  apply  them  under 
the  FMC  contract  definition  of  price.  And, 
secondly,  it  might  well  help  our  position  with 
the  Forest  Service  as  we  debate  stiunpage 
price  under  a  pulp  economy. 

Your  suggestion  also  reminds  me  that  we 
should  consider  Increasing  the  transfer  price 
on  chips  from  our  sawmills  up  to  the  average 
cost  of  logs  delivered  to  the  pulp  mill  and 
treat  this  as  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  logs. 
In  this  fashion  we  would  increase  DISC  In- 
come at  the  sawmills  at  some  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  putp  mill.  In  1973  we  paid  KSM 
and  AHM  on  the  basis  of  »63.33/MBF  deliv- 
ered for  chips  when  we  were  charging  in  logs 
(at  less  than  average  costs)  at  »78.23/MBF 
and  paying  860.00/MBF  for  outside  chips. 
Delivered  chips  should  be  priced  certainly  at 
not  less  than  delivered  log  costs. 

Let's  recommend  to  Tom  that  wood  be 
charged  at  average  cost  to  all  operations  and 
that  chip  transfer  prices  be  set  and  adjusted 
when  necessary  to  equal  average  actual  log 
costs  to  the  pulp  mill. 

The  pulp  price  In  the  KPC-FMC  contract 
relates  primarily  to  market  prices  with  no 
formula  reference  to  KPC  costs,  so  the  aver- 
age cost  approach  would  have  no  Infiuence 
on  prices  under  the  current  contract.  But  on 
the  broader  basis  of  principle  I  would  not 
agree  as  a  general  statement  that  costs  can- 
not have  an  effect  on  prices. 

Finally,  we  would  treat  the  Ward  Cove 
sawmill  separate  from  the  pulp  mill.  The 
sawmill  should  be  charged  for  all  the  logs 
which  go  into  the  woodroom  whether  they 
are  sawed  or  chipped.  The  revenue  through 
the  sawmill  then  would  come  from  the  total 
chips  produced  and  total  lumber  produced. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Haut  a.  MZXIX). 

P.S. — Incldently.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of 
John  Crowell's  report  on  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  our  log  problem  in  Alaska. 
Will  be  checking  with  you  concerning  your 
calendar  with  respect  to  a  possible  visit  with 
Roy  Ash. 

Memo — John  B.  Cxowxll,  Jr. 

February  11,  1974. 

On  Monday,  February  4,  I  was  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  the  principle  purpose  of 
attending  meetings  connected  with  and 
lobbying  on  the  log  export  substitution  rule. 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  how- 
ever, to  arrange  an  appointment  with  Mr. 
Rexford  A.  Resler.  associate  chief  and  num- 
ber two  man  in  the  Forest  Service,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  L-P's  and  KPC's 
extreme  concert:  about  the  independent 
timber  sale  pro^^m  in  southeastern  Alaska. 

I  started  the  conversation  by  reciting 
some  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  Dave 
Murdey,  Don  Finney  and  ChucV  Cloudy 
had  provided  in  the  last  few  months.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  Inventory  of  Independent 
sales  under  contract  will  be  exhausted  by 
sometime   In   fiscal   year   197S  unless  addi- 


tional sales  are  made.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  annual  allowable  cut  on  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  Is  about  860  MM;  existing  in- 
dustry needs  666  MM  annually,  of  which 
336  MM  comes  from  long-term  oontrafte. 
This  leaves  existing  Industry  dependent  on 
330  MM  annually  from  the  Independent  sales 
program.  The  Forest  Service  had  done  well 
In  selling  this  330  MM  In  the  seven  years 
preceding  1970,  averaging  over  300  MM  per 
year,  but  that  since  1970  only  200  MM  has 
been  put  up  in  the  last  three  years. 

L-P/FMC  for  KPC  and  certainly  other  op- 
erators In  southeastern  Alas'^a  feel  consider- 
able urgency  about  being  sure  the  independ- 
ent sales  program  regains  lost  momentum. 
Latest  plans  announced  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  for  298  MM  to  be  sold  in  fiscal  year 
1975  and  224  MM  in  fiscal  year  1976.  We  think 
more  than  that  has  to  be  done  In  order  to 
avoid  serious  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
southeastern  Alska.  We  want  to  push  people 
In  high  levels  of  government  to  assure  need- 
ed funding  and  manpower. 

Mr.  Resler  Initiated  his  response  by  re- 
ferring to  the  necessity  of  performing  NEPA 
statements  prior  to  saJes  in  all  roadless  areas : 
Alaska  of  course.  Is  largely  unroaded.  He 
says  the  Forest  Service  spent  (25  million  last 
yeju:  In  NESPA  statement  work  throughout  the 
Dnlted  States.  The  entire  Forest  Service  Is 
presently  staffed  at  numpower  levels  which 
existed  In  1962.  The  Tongass  National 
Forest,  covering  20  million  acres,  is  staffed 
only  to  the  level  of  a  medium-sized  forest 
In  the  Northwest.  He  recited  these  figtires 
so  that  I  could  have  the  Forest  Service  side 
of  the  problem  in  perspiectlve.  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  th&t  anything  sbotild 
or  could  be  done. 

(I  did  not  challenge  him  on  the  staffing 
level  of  the  entire  Forest  Service,  although 
fig:ures  I've  seen  give  me  the  Impression  that 
staffing  has  steadily  Increased,  without  cor- 
responding Increases  in  either  the  allowable 
cut  or  In  the  volume  of  sales.  I  also  could 
have  pointed  out,  but  did  not,  that  the 
Alaska  Independent  sales  program  had  drop- 
ped off  badly  In  fiscal  year  1971  and  fiscal 
year  1972.  even  before  the  roadless  area  suit 
had  started  In  mld-1972.) 

Mr.  Resler  went  on  that  despite  problems 
of  performing  NEPA  statement  work,  he  was 
optimistic  that  the  Forest  Service  was  well 
along  on  that  project,  preliminary  to  regain- 
ing momentum  on  the  sales  program  in 
Alaska.  He  said  that  In  the  last  half  fiscal 
year  (first  half  fiscal  year  1974),  that  all 
regions  (and  I  am  n::t  sure  that  be  meant  to 
Include  R-IO,  which  is  Alaska)  had  been  on 
target  for  their  financed  sale  program  (the 
financed  sale  program,  of  course,  has  only 
been  11.8  billion  feet  imtlonwlde  for  each  of 
the  last  two  fiscal  years). 

Resler  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
plans  to  send  some  20  or  more  personnel  ex- 
perienced at  sale  lay-out  work  to  southeMt- 
em  Alaska  this  spring.  He  says  that  this,  of 
course,  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  In  one 
sense,  since  the  timber  sale  program  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  will  suffer.  I  reminded 
him  that  Industry  had  offered  to  make  some 
foresters  available  for  help  In  sale  lay-out 
work. 

Resler  Indicated  he  did  not  much  llVe  the 
Idea  of  using  Industry  foresters  because  of 
public  criticism  :*-hlch  mav  be  en^tndjred.  (I 
think  the  southeastern  Alaska  timber  Indus- 
try should  very  soon  get  together  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  firm  offer  of  personnel, 
and  the  terms  on  which  the  Industry  would 
make  them  available,  or  we  should  drop  the 
proposal.) 

Resler  said  that  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress  has  been  pushing  hard  at  the 
Chief's  office  and  at  Secretary  Butz  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Lcng  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  Independent  sales  made  In 
southeastern  Alaska.  Assistant  Secretary  Long 
has  been  to  Alaska,  as  has  Mr.  Resler  himself, 
to  Inspect  the  problem,  and  although  Resler 


thought  It  would  have  been  helpful  If  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Long  could  have  spent  more 
time  there.  Resler  thinks  Lcng  tmderstands 
the  problem.  He  says  Secretary  Butz  certainly 
understands  the  problem  also. 

It  is  Resler's  opinion  that  the  man  to  be 
pushed  and  worked  on  at  this  point  Is  Mr. 
Roy  Ash,  who  is  former  President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Bsard  of  Utton  Industries  and 
now  occupies  the  very  powerful  position  as 
director.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  controls  the  budget  requests  of  all 
government  agencies  including  the  Forest 
Service  and  also  the  amounts  of  appropria- 
tions which  virlll  be  released. 

Resler  urged  that  persuasion  not  be  limited 
simply  to  the  Alaska  problem,  but  that  the 
need  for  Investment  in  the  whole  Forest  Serv- 
ice program  be  explained.  The  Alaska  prob- 
lem, Resler  admits,  could  be  solved  in  short 
order  if  the  Forest  Service  were  required  to 
concentrate  manpower  there,  but  this  would 
be  done  only  at  the  expense  of  timber  sale 
programs  elsewhere  which  would  lead  to  an- 
other crisis.  Resler  Indicated  that  he  felt  the 
key  people  In  Congress  seemed  to  have  a  good 
understanding  of  the  need  for  funding  Forest 
Service  programs,  but  that  OBIB  is  the  bottle- 
neck. 

The  former  director  for  Natural  Resources 
In  OMB,  John  Sawhlll,  had  been  getting  a 
good  grasp  of  the  matter  until  he  transferred 
out  to  be  Mr.  William  Simon's  assistant. 
A  Mr.  Donald  E.  Crablll  Is  acting  in  Sawhlll's 
place,  but  Resler  thinks  he  Is  not  making 
policies.  He  has  been  at  OMB  for  some  time. 

Resler  referred  to  a  new  Forest  Service  ten 
year  program  which  should  be  ready  for  re- 
lease in  the  next  two  or  three  months.  This 
program  presents  a  choice  for  the  first  time 
of  three  dlfTerent  levels  of  management  re- 
quiring different  levels  of  funding.  It  will 
give  the  Forest  Service  and  Congress  some- 
thing to  Judge  perfomuince  by.  Much  of  Its 
concept  Is  Incorporated  into  the  Humphrey 
bill  (Test  2296). 

Resler  also  referred  to  the  Administra- 
tion's currently  announced  plans  for  stimu- 
lating housing  construction,  which  could 
create  another  price-supply  crunch  later  In 
1974  or  1975.  OMB  has  got  to  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  feast  or  famine  situa- 
tion Is  disruptive  to  the  housing  and  forest 
products  industry. 

Resler  also  pointed  out  that  the  solution 
to  the  Alaska  situation  Is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  larger  returns  can  be  generated 
from  Investments  made  on  National  Forests 
in  certain  places  in  the  lower  48  states.  Steps 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  extent  they  can  be 
to  improve  return  to  the  government  on 
Alaska  timber  sales:  one  of  the  necessities 
to  Improve  utilization. 

Resler's  personal  observations  In  south- 
eastern Alaska  are  that  much  utlllzable 
white  wood  is  left  on  the  ground. 

Road  building  practices  In  his  view  are 
unduly  expensive.  Much  material  Is  moved. 
bu*;  he  questions  whether  a  lot  of  It  does 
any  good.  He  also  commented  that  many 
sales  are  laid  out  to  take  advantage  of  the 
"gravy".  The  trees  left  are  economically  In- 
operable by  themselves,  and  could  end  up 
coming  out  of  the  allowable  cut  calculations. 

We  exchanged  agreement  on  the  possibil- 
ity that  improving  world  market  prices  for 
pulp  and  the  increasing  trend  of  higher 
prices  for  export  lumber  from  AlasVa  both 
will  tend  to  give  more  dollars  back  to  the 
s'ump  to  work  wl'h  and  to  justify  additional 
Investments  on  the  National  Forests. 

I  explained  to  Resler  KPC's  current  handi- 
cap lir  capitalizing  on  the  Increase  In  world 
pulp  prices  because  of  the  need  to  ship  sub- 
stantially all  KPC  production  to  FMC.  With 
domestic  pulp  prices  still  controlled.  KPC 
doe<i  not  realize  the  return  which  could 
otherwise  be  generated.  Abolition  of  controls 
obvlous'v  would  help  the  return  on  Forest 
Service  stumnaee. 

I  also  reminded  Mr.  Resler  that  Industry 
in  southeastern  Alaska  has  made  substantial 
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iBTWtaMnta  in  a»wmUUn(  oapabUltlM  with- 
in th«  last  &▼•  yeAia,  lncrM«liig  the  capacity 
o<  ■Trtgtiwg  mills  and  building  new  ones  at 
Ward  Cove  and  Klauock,  at  least.  Industry 
has  thus  not  been  idle  In  Its  preparations 
to  improT*  utilization  and  to  switch  the 
Umber  economy  from  a  round  wood  pulp 
economy  to  a  sawn  lumber  and  chip  utilisa- 
tion. 

Bsaler  also  commented  that  Knudaen- 
Vandanberg  money  has  not  been  uasd  for 
thinnings  in  Alaska,  but  be  Intends  to 
change  that.  He  thinks  the  forests  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  have  tremendous  growth 
potential,  but  that  ^>anng  control  Is  neces- 
sary. 

I  mentioned  the  need  for  salvage  sale  In 
connection  with  bug-killed  timber,  and 
alluded  qMclflcaUy  to  the  volumes  behind 
Ward  Oove  north  of  Ketchikan,  and  how  we 
were  wllUng  to  use  a  helicopter  there  but 
that  a  sale  of  30  million  feet  would  be  re- 
quired for  economic  helicopter  logging. 

My  understanding  was  that  it  would  re- 
quire clear-cutting  of  some  £00  seres  or  so 
which  the  Forest  Service  has  rejected  locally. 
I  pointed  out  it  Is  being  "clear  cut"  by  na- 
ture, without  any  benefit,  ss  things  now  are. 
Resler  said  that  his  goal  would  be  to  have 
the  Forest  Service  3^  to  3  years  ahead  of 
actual  timber  cutting  needs.  This  would 
mean  having  3^  to  3  times  the  allowable  cut 
already  imder  contract  at  any  given  time, 
both  In  Alaska  and  elsewhere. 

He  strongly  stated  that  the  Forest  Service 
should  be  selling  the  entire  13.6  billion  an- 
nual allowable  cut,  and  should  be  working  at 
getting  the  cut  up  to  18  to  18  billion  feet 
annually. 

All  this  will  require  funding  and  man- 
power beyond  where  the  Forest  Service  cur- 
rently Is  now.  We  discussed  the  desirability 
of  Industry  and  the  Forest  Service  working 
more  closely  together  on  Forest  Service  pro- 
gram needs.  We  need  their  facts,  figures  and 
plans  while  they  need  our  political  pressure. 
Resler  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  Implement. 

The  meeting  concluded  about  9:45,  having 
been  on  a  friendly  and  cooperative  basis  the 
whole  time. 

J.  B.  C. 

[In  the  XT.8.  District  Court,  Western  District 

at   Washlngtcm    at    Seattle,    No.    C76-I8&B) 

RnD  BaoTRsas  Locaofc  CoicPAifT,  an  Ajjisxa 

OoaroaaTioif.  ru^nmrr.  v.  Kctcrikam  Ptru 

OOKPAirr,  A  WASBflfCTON  CoaPOSATION:  AND 

Alaska    Ltmaaa   and   Pulp   Compant,   am 

Alaska  CoapoaATiON,  VKtrnHDhtm 
JtrooK's  oaAL  Funomca 

Transcript  ot  proceedings  In  the  above- 
entitled  and  numbered  caiue,  before  the 
Honorable  Barbara  J.  Rothsteln.  United 
SUtes  District  Court  Judge,  on  March  5,  1961. 

The  C-tjjvt.  The  court  appreciates  your 
coming  here  on  such  short  notice,  cotinsel. 
It  was  not  my  Intent  to  deliver  a  very  de- 
tailed or  definitive  ruling.  As  I  was  working 
on  the  flndlnira  and  conclusions  it  occurred 
to  me  I  had  made  a  decision.  I  thought  that 
I  would  share  that  with  you  as  soon  as  I 
knew  that  I  had  Indeed  reached  a  decision, 
and  I  expect  that  the  detailed  findings  and 
concltislons  will  be  forthcotnlnt?  very  shortly. 

Before  I  reach  the  actual  decision.  T  should 
Just  Indicate  there  are  several  other  motions 
pending  that  defendants  have  brought  to  re- 
consider certain  exhibits,  for  the  court  to 
reconsider  Its  ruling  on  certain  exhibits.  I 
dont  know  If  the  minute  entries  have 
reached  you  yet,  but  T  am  denying  the 
motions  on  those  exhibits,  snd  I  am  also 
denying  defendant  ALP'S  motion  concerning 
the  exclusion  of  conspiracy  evidence.  The 
ooort  feels  in  resoonse  to  that  motion  that 
plaintiff  has  established  adequate  independ- 
ent evidence  as  to  all  the  requisites  for  the 
admissions  of  a  co-consplrator  out-of-court 
stateoient  pursuant  to  Psderal  rule  801 : 


Mors  partleularly,  the  court  finds  that 
there  exists  evidence  In  the  form  of  verbal 
acts  and  business  records  and  in-court  testi- 
mony sufllclent  to  establish  a  prima  facie 
case,  and  It  Is  this  court's  opinion  that  the 
Ninth  Circuit  requires  only  a  prima  facie 
case,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy.  The 
evidence  establishes  that  the  declarant,  and 
In  most  oases  the  declarant  was  KPC,  to- 
gether with  lU  execuUves  and  employees, 
was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy:  that  the 
defendant  ALP  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  that  the  statements  contained 
In  the  various  documents  were  made  In  fur- 
therance of  the  conspiracy  and  during  the 
course  of  and  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy. 
More  detailed  findings  on  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  conspiracy  as  well  as  Its  alma 
and  achievements  are  set  forth  In  the  court's 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law,  but 
I  do  think  that  the  law  in  this  clrctUt  re- 
quires the  court  to  make  Independent  find- 
ings about  Independent  evidence  and  its 
existence  before  the  out-of-court  statements 
can  be  rendered  admissible,  and  these  are 
the  findings  I  am  making  now.  Defendant 
ALP'S  motion,  therefore.  Is  denied. 

First  the  court  will  turn  to  the  liability 
questions  In  the  case.  The  court  believes  that 
the  proof  in  this  case  has  overwhelmingly 
established  that  the  defendant  mills,  both 
KPC  and  ALP,  conspired  to  restrain  trade 
and  to  monopolize  the  timber  industry  In 
southeast  Alaska.  The  court  feels  that  the 
evidence  establishes  that  the  two  mills 
achieved  monopoly  power  and  exercised  this 
power. 

The  proof  has  established  patterns  of  con- 
duct that  permeated  the  timber  industry  In 
Alaska  during  the  period  with  which  this  suit 
was  concerned.  Those  patterns  of  conduct 
constitute  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  concern  such  areas  as  the  methods  or 
acquiring  timber,  more  particularly  bidding 
practices  on  timber  sales  offered  by  the  Forest 
Service;  methods  of  contracting  with  loggers, 
more  particularly  the  offering  of  non-com- 
petlUve  pricing  at  prices  below  that  which 
loggers  could  subsist:  actions  towards  would- 
be  competitors,  more  particularly  mills  from 
outside  Alaska,  seeking  to  enter  the  Alaska 
market;  acquisitions  of  competing  mills, 
again  more  particularly  sawmills  that  either 
exlated  or  began  to  exist  In  the  period  with 
which  the  court  is  concerned  and  the  manner 
In  which  these  mills  were  acquired,  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  acquisition  was  accom- 
plished. All  of  these  areas  the  court  feels — 
and  again  there  will  be  more  detailed  find- 
ings— In  all  of  these  areas  the  allegations 
have  been  proved  and  the  court  does  feel 
there  have  been  substantial  violations. 

The  court  believes  that  the  two  mills  began 
with  a  natural  advantage  In  the  form  of  the 
60-year  leases  with  the  Forest  Service  guar- 
anteeing them  a  vast  timber  supply  of  their 
own,  and  I  believe  that  the  proof  has  shown 
that  the  mills  utilized  this  advantage  as  a 
starting  point  for  concerted  and  combined 
efforts  to  control  the  Alaska  timber  market, 
to  eliminate  competition  and  to  maintain 
and  exercise  monopoly  power. 

The  court  further  finds  that  but  for  the 
defendants'  restraint  and  the  artlfically  low 
prices  paid  to  the  loggers.  Reid  Brothers 
would  have  been  able  to  profitably  log  Muddy 
River  No.  3  and  that,  therefore,  the  defend- 
ants' restraint  of  this  market  did  cause 
damage  to  Held  at  least  In  the  logging  of 
Muddy  River  No.  3. 

I  beUeve  that  had  the  market  not  been 
restrained  Reld  could  have  benefited  from 
the  pass  through  of  the  price  Increase  that 
occurred  in  the  damage  years  with  which  we 
are  concerned. 

I  am  not  prepared  today  to  give  you  an 
exact  amoimt  of  the  damages.  I  wanted  to 
have  more  time  to  determine  that  In  greater 
detail. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  I  was  coming  out  here 
that  this  might  not  ezacUy  be  satisfying  to 


all  of  you.  since  given  this  point  you  probably 
are  cxirlous  to  know  what  the  court  Is  going 
to  be  doing  as  to  damages.  .  .  . 

(0.8.    DUtrlct    Court,    Western    District   of 

Wsshlngton  at  Seattle,  No.  C76-16SSR| 
Rsm  Bbothkss  Looczno  Compamt,  an  Alaska 

COapOSATION,       PLAIifTXFP,       V.       KXTCHIKAIf 

Pulp  Cokpant.  a  Washxnoton  Cosposa- 
txok;  and  Alaska  Lmcasa  and  Pulp 
CoKPANT,      an      Alaska      CotPoaATXON, 

DKTKNDANTS 

psoposss  riNDnfGa  or  pact  and  conclusions 

OP  LAW 

This  action  came  on  for  trial  before  the 
Court,  sitting  without  a  Jury,  on  Augtist  4. 
1980.  All  parties  appeared  by  their  counsel 
of  record.  The  Court,  having  considered  all 
the  evidence  herein  and  the  briefs  submitted 
by  the  parties,  and  being  fully  advised,  now 
makes  and  enters  the  following  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Rule  63(a),  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

PINOtNCS   OF  FACT 

/.  iiU  admitted  fact*  from  the  pretrial  order 
in  this  case  are  hereby  incorporated  by 
reference 

II.  Facts  relating  to  jurisdiction 

A.  Subject  Matter  Jurisdiction;  Venue 

This  Is  a  civil  action  brought  under  the 

antitrust   laws  of   the   United   States.   Each 

defendant  resides  or  Is  found  or  has  an  agent 

in  this  District. 

B.  Interstate  Commerce 
The  timber  Industry  in  Southeast  Alaska, 
as  engaged  in  by  all  three  parties  to  this 
trial,  Involved  a  substantial  and  continuous 
flow  of  goods  and  payments  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Including  the  Interstate  purchase 
and  shipment  of  equipment  and  supplies 
for  logging  and  milling  operations,  the  in- 
terstate travel  of  employees,  suppliers,  and 
service  personnel,  the  sale  each  year  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  many 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  cants,  pulp,  and 
other  wood  products,  and  the  regular  use  of 
Interstate  and  foreign  carriers.  Interstate 
commerce  has  been  restrained  and  affected 
by  the  defendants'  conducts,  acts,  and  prac- 
tices In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  de- 
scribed infra  In  these  findings. 

///.  Identification  of  the  parties 
A.  Plaintiff  Reld  Brothers  Logging  Company 
The  plaintiff.  Reld  Brothers  Logging  Com- 
pany (  "Reld  Brothers")  Is  an  Alaska  corpo- 
ration. The  company  was  formed  In  1948  by 
the  Reld  family  and  the  owners  for  most  of 
the  period  until  1968  were  Olenn  and  Martha 
Reld.  husband  and  wife,  and  Alex  and  Mary 
Reld,  husband  and  wife.  From  and  after 
1968,  the  sole  owners  were  Olenn  and 
Martha  Reld. 

B.  Defendant  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company 
Defendant      Ketchikan      Pulp      Company 

("KPC")  Is  a  Washington  corporation.  It 
was  originally  formed  as  a  Joint  subsidiary 
of  American  Viscose  Corporation,  Inc.  and 
Puget  Sound  Pulp  and  Timber  Co.,  Inc.  From 
1963  to  1973  It  was  a  Joint  subsidiary  of 
Oeorgla-Paclfic  Company  and  FMC  Corpo- 
ration. From  1973  through  klarch,  197S,  In 
which  month  this  action  was  commenced, 
KPC  was  a  Joint  subsidiary  of  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific Corporation  and  FMC  Corporation. 

C.  Defendant  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp 

Company 
Defendant  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany ("ALP")  Is  an  Alaska  corporation.  It 
was  formed  as  a  subsidiary  of  Alaska  Pulp 
Company  Ltd.  ("APC"),  a  Japanese-owned 
corporation,  the  shares  of  which  were  and 
are  held  by  numerous  companies  engaged  m 
rayon  manufacture,  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture, banking,  trading,  and  other  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  activltlas. 
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Pf.  Dtaeriptlon  of  the  industry 
1.  Southeast  Alaska  Is  a  narrow  strip  of 
mainland  and  archipelago  of  Islands  stretch- 
ing In  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the 
main  body  of  Alaska.  From  south  to  north 
its  principal  towns,  none  of  which  is  con- 
nected to  another  by  road,  are  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Sitka,  and  Juneau,  the 
capital  of  Alaska.  The  Yakutat  area,  which 
lies  to  the  northwest  of  Juneau,  is  usually 
considered  part  of  Southeast  Alaska. 

3.  From  1959  through  March  of  1975,  ap- 
proximately 97  percent  of  the  commercial 
timber  stands  In  Southeaet  Asia  lay  within 
the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The  principal 
species  of  trees  are  Western  Hemlock,  Sitka 
Spruce,  and  cedar,  the  latter  consisting  of 
Alaska  Yellow  Cedar  and  Western  Bed  Ce- 
dar. Scattered  stands  of  cotton  wood  are  also 
found  In  river  bottoms  throughout  the  re- 
gion. 

3.  Both  hemlock  and  spruce  were  accept- 
able for  making  pulp.  Although  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  low  grade  logs  were  generally  run 
through  pulp  mills  rather  than  sawmills, 
both  species  were  also  usable  for  sawmllllng. 
In  Southeast  Alaska  all  grades  of  logs  were 
at  times  used  for  pulp;  the  higher  grades 
were  used  by  sawmills.  Spruce,  howeirer,  with 
a  high  strength  to  weight  ratio,  had  partic- 
ular value  as  a  lumber  product.  Cedar  was 
exported  In  round  log  form  and  was  also 
cut  into  lumber. 

4.  The  following  mills  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  facts  of  this  case: 

(a)  The  KPC  pulp  mill  was  situated  m 
Ward  Cove,  Juet  north  of  Ketchikan.  In  1973, 
KPC  constructed  a  sawmill  at  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

(b)  Ketchikan  Spruce  MiU  (KSM)  was  lo- 
cated In  Ketchikan.  This  mill  was  acquired 
by  KPC  through  Its  parent,  Oeorgla-Paclfic, 
in   1968. 

(c)  To  the  northwest  of  Ketchikan,  In 
Klawock,  was  Alaska  Timber  Corporation 
(ATC).  Edward  Head  began  the  construcUon 
of  this  sawmill,  but  it  was  acquired  by  KPC, 
and  leased  back  to  Mr.  Head.  During  some 
of  the  years  in  question,  Mr.  Head  managed 
this  mill  and  had  a  log  supply  and  market- 
ing agreement  with  KPC. 

(d)  To  the  north,  two  sawmills  were  lo- 
cated in  Wrangell,  Alaska  Wood  Producte 
(AWP),  and  Wrangell  Liunber  Company 
(WLC).  The  WLC  miU  had  been  established 
before  World  War  IL  In  1954  ALP  leased, 
renovated  and  began  operating  the  mill,  ihe 
AWP  mill  was  constructed  by  Pacific  North- 
em  Timber  Corporation  (PNT)  in  the 
mld-60's.  In  1968  it  was  acqiUred  by  ALP. 
Following  the  acquisition,  WLC  milled  prin- 
clpaUy  spruce,  and  AWP  functioned  as  a 
hemlock  muling  facility. 

(e)  Mltkof  Lumber  Company  (MLC)  a 
smau  sawmill,  was  located  in  Petersburg  Be- 
ginning In  the  mld-60-s.  MLC  formed  Joint 
ventures  with  WLC  to  bid  on  timber  sales. 
MLC  later  entered  Into  a  formal  log  supply 
and  marketing  agreement  with  WLC. 

(f)  The  ALP  pulp  mill  was  situated  in 
Sitka. 

(g)  Farther  north,  in  the  town  of  Haines 
two  more  sawmills  were  located:  Schnabel 
Lumber  Company  (SLC)  and  Alaska  Ptorest 
Producte  (AFf>).  SLC  operated  pursuant  to 
complex  loan,  supply  and  marketing  agree- 
mente  with  ALP.  AFPs  sawmUl  operated 
Intermittently  for  a  period  of  years  and  then 
went  out  of  business. 

(h)  The  Annette  Hemlock  MiU  (AHM), 
was  located  on  Annette  Island,  Just  to  the 
south  of  Ketchikan.  This  miU,  at  one  time 
operated  by  a  company  called  Alaska  Prince 
was  later  taken  over  by  KPC  and  named 
AHM.  Following  this  acqulslUon,  KSM  milled 
principally  spruce  and  AHM  fimcUoned  as  a 
hemlock  milling  facility. 

5.  When  KPC  and  ALP  came  to  Southeast 
Alaska  in  the  1960's,  they  entered  into  long- 
term  contracte  with  the  Forest  Service  which 
entitled  each  of  them  to  harvest  timber  from 
designated    allotment    areas    for   fiO    yean. 
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KFC's  allotment  area  was  located  in  the 
south  part  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
ALP'S  In  the  north.  Each  allotment  also  des- 
ignated contingency  areas  which  could  be 
added  later.  The  allotmente  did  not  exempt 
defendante  from  federal  antitrust  laws. 

6.  ALP  later  acquired  an  additional  allot- 
ment in  conjunction  with  purchasing  the 
AWP  mill. 

7.  KPC's  and  ALP'S  allotment  contracte 
each  contained  stumpage  prices  which,  after 
initial  operating  periods  of  ten  years,  were 
to  be  adjusted  every  five  years.  The  appraisal 
information  used  in  these  five-year  rate  re- 
determinations was  also  used  In  connection 
with  Independent  timber  sales.  Oefend&nte 
periodically  selected  the  next  allotment 
areas  to  be  cut  and  maps  of  those  selections 
were  furnished  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
appraisal  purposes. 

8.  Outside  the  allotment  areas,  timber  sales 
in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  were  periodi- 
cally sold  at  public  auction  by  the  Forest 
Service.  In  the  late  19S0°s  and  early  1960's. 
there  were  numerous  loggers  throughout 
Southeast  Alaska  who  bid  from  time  to  time 
on  these  timber  sales.  These  loggers  formed 
an  association,  the  Alaska  Loggers  Associa- 
tion (ALA) ,  but  eventually  the  ALA  became 
a  mill -dominated  organization. 

9.  Each  year  the  Forest  Service  would  ad- 
vertise sales  of  timber  at  particular  loca- 
tions, each  with  an  estimated  volume  and 
species  mix,  and  would  announce  a  mlnlmiun 
bid.  Written  sealed  bids  were  then  recei.ed 
from  parties  interested  In  bidding.  Although 
a  few  sales  were  advertised  and  sold  as  sealed 
bid  sales  (I.e.,  the  sale  was  awarded  on  the 
highest  written  bid  submitted),  most  sales 
were  sold  at  oral  auctions.  These  oral  auc- 
tions would  be  held  among  those  who  had 
submitted  qualifying  sealed  bids  (typically 
for  the  advertised  minimum) . 

10.  Bidding  was  based  on  stumpage  rates, 
i.e..  a  certain  number  of  dollars  |>er  thousand 
board  feet  (MBF),  which  the  purchaser  paid 
the  government  as  timber  was  harvested.  The 
minimum  acceptable  bid  was  calculated  by 
the  Forest  Service  through  a  process  involv- 
ing the  residual  value  method  of  appraisal. 
The  Forest  Service  started  with  the  average 
selling  value  of  the  end  producte  as  reflected 
in  statistics  collected  from  the  mills,  and 
subtracted  from  that  figiire  the  estimated 
coste  of  getting  logs  from  the  stump  to  the 
end  product  stage,  leaving  a  residual  amount 
which  was  then  divided  between  stumpage 
and  a  nominal  margin  for  profit  and  risk. 
This  process  yielded  the  appraised  value  of 
the  stand,  which  would  ordinarily  be  the 
minimum  acceptable  bid.  This  method  of 
arriving  at  residual  values  and  tninirrnim 
stumpage  prices  was  used  throughout  the 
United  States  for  all  national  forest  timber. 

11.  In  the  I950's  and  early  I960's.  the  For- 
est Service  designed  and  advertised  sales  re- 
quested by  particular  loggers.  It  was  the 
Forest  Service  custom  and  practice  to  put 
up  an  independent  sale  close  to  where  a 
logger  was  completing  another  sale  to  provide 
that  logger  the  benefit  of  a  continuing  opera- 
tion. Although  every  timber  sale  was  adver- 
tised on  a  competitive  basis,  loggers  with 
established  operations  had  a  natural  bidding 
advantage  with  respect  to  new  sales  being 
offered  near  their  existing  camps. 

13.  The  early  Forest  Service  timber  sales 
were  mostly  small  sales  designed  for  small 
logging  operations.  During  the  1960's.  the 
Forest  Service,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  be- 
gan to  phase  out  some  small  sales.  This  deci- 
sion poised  a  significant  obstacle  to  the  con- 
tinuing operations  of  small  purchase  loggers. 

13.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  standing  tim- 
ber constituted  a  distinct  market  in  South- 
east Alaska. 

14.  A  second  product  market  was  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  logs  as  distinguished  from 
standing  timber.  This,  In  the  earlier  years 
was  done  to  a  great  extent  by  Independent 
purchase  loggers,  that  is,  loggers  who  bought 
timber  at  Forest  Service  sales,  cut  the  timber 


and  sold  the  logs.  In  the  Uter  years,  defend- 
ants received  rlmost  all  their  log  supply 
from  contract  loggers,  that  is,  loggers  under 
contract  to  log  timber  owned  or  controlled 
by  one  of  the  defendante.  Reld  Brothers 
Logging  Company  was  apparently  the  last 
remaining  Independent  purchase  logger  op- 
erating in  Southeast  Alaska  when  it  pur- 
chased the  Muddy  River  No.  3  timber  sale 
described  infra. 

15.  In  the  19S0's  and  1960's,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  logging  in  Southeastern  Alaska  was 
done  by  "A-frame"  operators,  who  cut  timber 
near  the  beaches  and  pulled  the  logs  Into  the 
water  for  rafting,  with  an  A-frame  apparatus. 
Much  of  the  other  logging  during  this  period 
was  performed  by  "cat  loggers,"  who  used 
tractors  to  move  logs  cut  near  beaches  to  the 
water.  These  tjrpes  of  logging  required  a 
relatively  small  capltel  Investment  in  equip- 
ment, oersmnel.  engineering,  and  planning. 

16.  Conunendng  in  the  early  I960's.  the 
coastel  areas  and  sheltered  coves  suitaMe  for 
A-frame  and  cat  logging  began  to  diminish. 
As  the  areas  stiltable  for  such  logging  de- 
creased, there  arpae  a  governmental  coL-cem 
with  the  Impact  of  such  logging  on  the 
coastel  environment  and  the  tourist,  indus- 
try. Therefore,  A-frame  and  cat  logging  Um- 
ber sales  were  phased  out  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

17.  Many  small  loggers  left  the  business  be- 
cause they  were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
undertake  the  larger  and  more  sophisticated 
logging  operations  which  the  Forest  Service 
required.  Truck  logging,  which  largely  sup- 
planted the  old  A-frame  and  cat  logging 
methods,  required  a  larger  capital  Invest- 
ment than  the  previous  methods  used  in 
Southeastern  Alaska. 

18.  In  a  truck  logging  operation,  logs  were 
yarded  to  a  central  point,  usually  by  means 
of  a  cable  arrangement  running  from  a 
tower  (either  a  spar  tree  or  a  mobile,  metal 
tower) .  Tbe  logs  were  then  loaded  on  logging 
trucks,  and  hauled  over  roads  usually  con- 
structed by  the  logger  to  a  dump  site,  where 
they  were  banded  into  bundles,  dimiped  and 
rafted. 

19.  IMd  Brothers,  unlike  many  other  oper- 
ators, was  successful  in  assembling  the  cap- 
ital, equipment,  and  personnel  needed  to 
conduct  modem  truck  logging  in  South- 
eastern Alaska. 

30.  A  logger  who  purchased  timber  from 
the  Forest  Service  was  customarily  required 
to  set  up  a  logging  camp  (bunkhouse,  cook- 
house, repair  shop,  log  dump,  and  so  on)  at 
the  timber  sale  site.  The  methods  of  logging 
changed  over  the  years.  All  of  the  various 
methods  required  falling  the  timber,  trim- 
ming off  the  limbs,  and  bucking  the  limbed 
trees  Into  logs  of  specified  lengths. 

31.  The  logs  were  sold  on  the  basis  ot  a 
price  per  thousand  board  feet  (MBF) .  Bafted 
logs  were  towed  from  the  logger's  rafting 
area  to  a  mill  storage  area.  Composition  of 
the  rafte  varied.  Sometimes  logs  were  sorted 
by  grade  and  species  (for  example,  pulp 
rafte,  hemlock  sawlog  rafte,  spruce  sawlog 
rafts,  and  so  on) ;  in  other  Instances  the  rafte 
were  assembled  as  logs  came  out  at  the  woods, 
and  were  called  "camp  run"  rafte. 

33.  A  closely  related  product  market  was 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  logging  services. 
Some  ot  the  loggers  in  Southeast  Alaska 
worked  as  contract  loggers,  and  increasingly 
GO  as  the  defendante  gained  dominance  In 
the  market.  Contract  loggers  were  paid  for 
providing  logging  services,  l.e.,  harvesting 
timber  to  which  someone  else  owned  the 
stumpage  rl^te. 

33.  A  fourth  product  market  was  the  mill- 
ing and  processing  of  logs,  carried  out  by  two 
types  of  mills:  pulp  mills  and  sawmills.  In 
the  defendante'  pulp  mlUs,  wood  chips,  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  processing  of  whole 
logs,  and  partly  from  the  residue  of  sawmill 
operations,  were  processed  into  wood  pulp. 
The  sawmills  in  Southeast  Alaska  produced 
cante  as  their  main  product.  Cante  were 
nwnufactured   by   cutting   logs    lengthwise 
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Into  thick  tt»X»  of  wood,  and  rapreeentwl  the 
miwiwniim  degree  of  manufacture  required  to 
pannlt  export  under  the  primary  manufac- 
ture rule.  A  unaU  amount  of  dlmenatooat 
lumber  was  aJao  produced. 

34.  The  geographic  market  vaa  Southeast 
Alaska  itaelf,  which  formed  a  natural  area 
for  economic  competition,  it  was  distant  for 
the  other  states  ot  the  Union  and  was  sub- 
ject to  tran^>ortatlon  barriers,  its  distinct- 
ness was  Increased  by  the  primary  nMnufac- 
turer's  rule  which  required  that  ttmher  cut 
in  Alaska  had  to  be  put  through  at  least  a 
basic  manufacturlag  process  in  Alaska  before 
eoport.  Because  of  the  rule,  nearly  all  tlmt)er 
cut  In  Southeast  Alaska  was  milled  In  Alaska. 
There  were  few  exceptions  to  the  prlnwry 
manufacture  rule.  \ 

V.  Uittory  o/  the  parties  in  the  tiikter  in- 

iuatry  in  Southeast  Alaska 
A.  Plaintiff  Held  Brothers  Logging  Company 

1.  In  the  late  faU  of  19«8.  Reld  Brothers 
IjOgglng  Company,  which  had  Incorporated, 
divided  Its  business  between  Alex  and  Mary 
Held  on  the  one  hand  and  Otenn  and  Martha 
Reid  on  the  other.  Alex  and  Mary  B«ld  took 
an  Immediate  opportunity  to  do  contract 
logging  for  KPC  at  Shoal  Cover.  They  formed 
a  new  company  called  Reld  Timber,  .inc. 
Olenn  and  Martha  Reld  continued  with  the 
existing  company  in  Petersburg. 

a.  At  the  time  of  the  separation,  Olenn  and 
kCartha  Reld  became  the  sole  owners  of  Reld 
Brothers  Logging  Company  and  continued  In 
the  logging  business.  They  kept  various  Items 
of  equipment  and  tools.  In  the  winter  of 
1968-69,  the  Relds  purchased  supplies  and 
additional  logging  equipment.  That  spring, 
they  returned  to  Alaska  and  built  a  bunk- 
bouse  and  a  cookhouse  f<M'  their  logging 
camp. 

3.  Following  the  1968  separation,  Reld 
Brothers  bid  on  the  following  United  States 
Forest  Service  timber  sales;  In  1989.  Agasslz 
Blowdown  (2,200  MBP),  Douglas  Bay  Blow- 
down  (5,600  MBF),  Mitchell  Point  Blowdown 
(19,700  MBF),  and  Kah  Sheets  Blowdown 
(3,740  MBF);  In  1970,  Shrubby  .'sland  (71,800 
MBF)  and  North  Trout  Creek  (66,700  MBP) : 
and  In  1973,  Muddy  River  No.  3  (13,100 
MBF).  Reld  Brothers  won  each  of  the  sales 
except  Shrubby  Island  and  North  Trout 
Creek. 

4.  In  1989,  plaintiff  contracted  with  Alaska 
Prince  Timber  Company,  an  independent 
mlH  operating  at  MeUakatla  on  Annette 
Island,  south  of  Ketchikan,  to  sell  logs  to  It. 
Reld  Brothers  completed  the  Agasslz  sale  as 
a  purchase  logger,  selling  the  entire  produc- 
tion to  Alaslca  Pilnce  during  1969  at  96%  per 
MBF,  camp  nm.  and  making  a  profit  on  that 
sale.  Reld  Brothers  also  entered  Into  a  con- 
tract with  Alaska  Prince  to  sell  logs  from  the 
Mitchell  Point  and  Kah  Sheets  sales  during 
1970  at  M4  per  MBF,  with  the  provision  that 
the  price  would  be  renegortlated  for  1971  pro- 
duction. Mr.  Reid  calculated  that  Reld  Broth- 
ers would  produce  about  10,000  MBF  a  year. 

5.  Tn  the  spring  of  1970,  Reld  Brothers  pur- 
chased additional  looting  enu'pment,  in- 
clndtng  two  rubber-tired  sMMers.  a  boom 
boat  and  a  ataty-man  bunkbouee.  The  com- 
pany togged  the  West  Porta«re  Bay  sale,  which 
•t  had  purchased  from  another  logger,  during 
the  qtrlng  of  1970.  and  sold  the  productlcm  to 
Alaak»  Prince,  making  a  proHt. 

6.  BeM  Brothers  logged  at  Mitchell  Point 
and  Kah  Sheets  Bav  from  April  untU  De- 
ceBAer  of  1970.  dosed  down  Its  camp  foe  the 
winter,  and  retomed  there  In  the  sprtnc  of 
1971.  ' 

7.  Tn  the  eprlnsr  of  1971.  Reld  Brotbeie 
learned  that  KPC  had  taken  over  Alssira 
Prince.  KPC  quoted  a  lower  price  for  1971 
production  than  Alaska  Prtnce  had  paid  for 
logs  deMvered  in  1970.  Soon  afterward.  Reld 
Brothers  ceased  lojjglng  its  sales  «t  Mitchell 
Point,  and  Kah  Sheets. 

8.  In  Jone  of  1973.  IMd  Brotben  was  the 
•ueeeasfol  Mifrter  at  a  Forest  8er-i»«e  timber 
Mie  called  Mnddy  Blvw  #8.  Plaintiff  in- 
tended to  eommenee  logging  the  sale  that 


year  as  a  purchase  logger  and  continued  for 
three  namotu.  However.  In  the  course  of  ar- 
raaglnc  for  an  advance  of  startup  money 
from  KPC,  Reld  Brothers  was  required  by 
that  defendant  to  sign  a  document  called 
a  "third  party  agreement"  which  transferred 
the  stumpage  rights  to  the  mill.  Reld 
Brothers  logged  at  the  Muddy  River  sale, 
delivering  the  logs  to  KPC  from  late  1973 
through  September  10. 1978. 

9.  Reld  Brothers  Logging  Company,  ana 
the  Relds  personally,  enjoyed  good  reputa- 
tions for  ability  and  Integrity  as  loggers.  Mr. 
Reid  was  active  In  all  phases  of  his  logging 
operation. 
B.  Defendants  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  and 

Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company. 

1.  KPC  and  ALP  functioned  primarily  as 
suppliers  to  the  entitles  which  owned  them. 
Becavise  of  the  predominance  of  sales  to 
affiliated  entities,  It  was  Impossible  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  value  of  the  end  prod- 
ucts of  the  defendant  mllla. 

3.  In  addition  to  discounts  on  the  sales 
price  of  pulp,  both  of  KPC's  parents  received 
various  fees  and  commissions  which  serve  to 
reduce  the  mill's  reported  income. 

3.  ALP  and  Its  related  sawmills  (Wrangell 
Limiber  Company  and  Alaska  Wood  Prod- 
ucts) ftinctloned  primarily  as  suppliers  to 
ALP'S  parent  company,  Alaska  Pulp  Com- 
pany (APC),  which  In  turn  resold  ALP's 
products  primarily  to  Its  shareholders. 

VI.  Summary  of  defendants'  comMnafion 
and  cofupiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  and 
to  monopolize 

In  carrying  out  the  acts  described  In  Sec- 
tions Vn  through  XV  of  these  findings,  KPC 
and  ALP  acted  pursuant  to  an  agreement, 
understanding,  and  concert  of  action  be- 
tween themselves,  the  purposes  and  the  ac- 
tual effects  of  which  have  been:  to  restrict 
and  eliminate  ccmpetltlon  in  all  pha  es  of 
the  timber  Industry  In  Southeast  Alaska;  to 
refrain  concertedly  from  competing  against 
each  other  for  timber  or  logs:  to  keep  would- 
be  competitors  out  of  Southeast  Alaska  by 
cutting  off  their  timber  supplies  through 
preclusive  bidding  and  othM'  means;  to  elim- 
inate mill  competition  by  acquiring  owner- 
ship control  of  the  sawmills  In  Southeast 
Alaska,  while  expaiullng  their  own  opera- 
tions; to  control  and  manipulate  the  log 
supply  to  the  few  surviving  mills;  to  pay 
artificially  low  prices  to  Independent  loggers 
tor  logs  and  logging  services:  to  eliminate 
purchase  loggers  from  the  field;  and  to  at- 
tain and  exercise  ntonopoly  power,  i.e.,  the 
power  to  set  prices  and  exclude  competition. 
In  the  timber  Industry  In  Southeast  Alaska. 

Bach  part  of  the  defendants'  combination 
and  conspiracy  interlocked  with  every  other 
part,  and  was  aimed  at  the  same  goal  of  re- 
stricting and  eliminating  competition  In  the 
timber  Industry  In  Southeast  Alaska. 

In  carrying  out  their  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, KPC  and  ALP  have  operated  both 
by  explicit  conununlcatlons  with  each  other 
and   by  consciously  Interdependent   action. 

VII.  The  pattern  of  collusive  communica- 
tiOTis  and  foint  projects  between  KPC  and 
ALP 

1.  Defendants  KPC  and  ALP  were  In  the 
position  of  competitor  as  to  the  procurement 
of  timber,  the  procurement  of  logging  service 
and  the  manufacture  of  end  products. 

3.  Despite  their  position  as  competitors, 
ALP  and  KPC  maintained  a  pattern  of  com- 
munication concerning  their  respective  busi- 
ness operations,  and  of  entering  Joint  proj- 
ects in  procurement  and  marketing. 

3.  In  January,  1969,  KPC's  timber  man- 
ager, Arthur  Brooks,  sent  confidential  Infor- 
mation to  Archie  Byers,  his  counterpart  at 
ALP,  concerning  KPC's  timber  sale  agree- 
ment, and  concerning  KPC's  experience  In 
log  scaling.  KPC  later  sent  to  ALP  several 
more  agreements  Includine  Its  form  of  agree- 
ment for  buying  logs  from  Independent 
loggers.  Dtirlng  1969.  ALP's  first  year  of  oper- 


ation, Mr.  Brooks  sent  ALP  a  tentative  log 
purchase  agreement  embodying  prices  which 
KPC  intended  to  pay  to  Independent  loggers 
for  logs.  Mr.  Brooks  requested  that  ALP 
keep  this  log  price  Information  "strictly  con- 
fidential." When  KPC's  log  prices  later  were 
revised.  Mr.  Brooks  sent  ALP  the  revised  log 
prices  In  detail,  by  species  and  grade.  These 
were  the  prices  KPC  Intended  to  offer  in  the 
forthcoming  season  to  Independent  loggers 
for  logs. 

4.  Following  Mr.  Brooks'  transmittal  of 
log  price  list,  an  ALP  memorandum  stated 
that  these  prices  were  supplied  by  an  em- 
ploye of  KPC  and  should  be  held  In  strictest 
confidence  to  maintain  contacts  for  this  type 
of  price  Information. 

6.  KPC  provided  confldentJal  Infomuitlon 
to  ALP  concerning  Its  wage  scales  and  union 
agreement. 

6.  Two  ALP  accountants,  Messrs.  Slncock 
and  Forhan,  met  with  KPC  officials  In  March. 
1909.  to  obtain  Information  concerning  KPC 
logging  costs,  which  KPC  provided.  KPC  also 
provided  ALP  with  Information  concerning 
various  logging  techniques  and  construction 
devices. 

7.  After  Mr.  Byers  left  ALP,  Mr.  Brooks' 
counterpart  at  ALP  was  Charles  MacDonald. 
Mr.  Brooks  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  the  two  exchanged  business 
Information  and  arranged  for  joint  com- 
mercial enterprises. 

8.  KPC  sold  spruce  and  cedar  logs  to  other 
mills.  It  gave  ALP's  affiliate,  Wrangell  Lum- 
ber Company  ("WLC").  preference  with  re- 
spect to  spruce  log  sales  and  first  opportu- 
nity to  buy  KPC's  cedar  logs. 

9.  In  the  early  l9eo's,  ALP  and  KPC  en- 
gaged In  a  Joint  venture  to  share  In  the 
production  and  processing  of  logs  from 
KoscI  Island  and  Heceta  Island.  Since  the 
timber  subject  to  the  joint  venture  was  al- 
located according  to  the  agreement,  it  made 
no  difference  which  of  the  participants  was 
the  actual  bidder  on  any  of  the  timber  sales, 
and  there  was  no  competitive  bidding  by  the 
participants  on  the  timber  covered  by  the 
Joint  venture  agreement. 

10.  KPC  and  WLC  exchanged  logs  with 
each  other. 

11.  KPC  provided  InfomMttlon  to  ALP  con- 
cerning KPC's  allotment  relnventory  oroject 
with  the  Forest  Service,  and  reauceted  In- 
formation about  ALP's  allotment  relnventory 
project. 

13.  ALP  and  KPC  exobanged  Information 
concerning  log  towing  and  tow  rates,  which 
were  eaaential  ast)ects  of  mill  operations  In 
Southeast  Alsska. 

13.  KPC  and  ALP  entered  and  carried  out 
an  agreement  to  mark  cedar  logs  In  Janan 
an-l  dl'ide  the  profits  between  them.  They 
adopted  a  practice  whereby,  on  sales  of  cedar 
by  KPC  to  ALP,  one  price  was  Invoiced  and 
treated  as  the  public  price,  and  a  higher 
price,  separately  Invoiced  on  a  confidential 
basis,  was  tbe  actual  price.  Tbe  true  pricr 
was  concealed  from  the  Forest  Service,  tf-e 
loggers,  and  the  public.  TTe  purpose  for  con- 
cealing tbe  true  price  was  to  depress  stump- 
age  values. 

14.  Mr.  Brooks  visited  the  ALP  mill  In 
Sitka  manv  times,  and  spoke  every  year  on 
many  occasions  to  ALP  executives,  JMth  In 
person  and  bv  teleotaone. 

la.  Following  Mr.  Brooirs'  c'enarture  from 
KPC  In  1969.  commnnl'«tlonB  between  the 
two  companies  continued.  Both  David  Mur- 
dey  and  Donald  FInnev,  who  shared  Mr. 
Broods'  former  responsibilities  ditrlni?  the 
1970's  had  freouent  contacts  with  ALP  execu- 
tive*. Mr.  Murdey  dlscxissed  the  timber  In- 
dustry In  Southeast  Alaska,  while  he  was 
Umber  and  Lumber  Manager  for  KPC.  with 
numerous  representatives  of  ALP.  While 
holding  the  position  of  KPC's  Timber  and 
Lumber  Manaser,  from  Julv.  1969.  through 
Novembe'-.  1974.  Mr.  Murdev  t8l''ed  with 
Clarence  Kr^me'  of  ALP  concerning  loss.  In- 
dependent timber  sales,  log  'upply.  stumpage 
rates,   unionization    of  logging   camps.   In- 


dustry concern  over  the  environment.  Forest 
Service  problems,  the  Sierra  Club,  tow  rates, 
round  log  export,  8BA  set-aside  nUes  and 
regulations  and  "a  multitude  of  things." 

16.  Executives  of  KPC  and  ALP  had  fre- 
quent contact  at  meetings  of  trade  assocla- 
Uons  to  which  both  belonged.  Including  the 
Alaska  Loggers  Association,  the  Alaska  Lum- 
bermens  Association,  and  the  NaUonal  For- 
est Products  Association. 
VIII.  The  defendants  concertedly  refused  to 
compete  against  each  other  for  timber  or 
logs,  and  divided  the  market  by  agreement 
A.  KPC  and  ALP  Needed  Outside  Logs  and 
Faced  a  Chronic  Shortage  of  Timber 

1.  While  both  defendants  held  long-term 
allotments  trom  the  Forest  Service,  It  was 
understood  trom  the  beginning  that  these 
would  not  provide  the  pulp  mills'  entire  log 
requirements.  The  rest  of  the  mills'  supply 
was  to  come  from  Independent  Forest  Service 
sales  and  the  purchase  of  logs  from  otiiers. 

2.  Both  companies  were  concerned  about  a 
shortage  of  timber  on  the  allotments.  Re-ln- 
ventorles  demonstrated  that  there  was  leas 
timber  on  the  eUlotments  than  the  Forest 
Service  had  estimated.  The  shortage  meant 
that  the  companies  would  have  to  look  more 
to  outside  log  sources  than  they  had  Ini- 
tially planned.  The  whole  Tongass  Forest, 
both  within  and  without  the  several  allot- 
ments, was  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  standard 
yield  requirements  of  the  mills. 

3.  Throughout  the  period  primarily  cov- 
ered by  the  evidence  (1B09-75),  KPC  and 
ALP  claimed  that  they  were  chronically 
short  of  timber.  Log  supply  continued  to 
fall  short  of  mill  capacity.  Both  defendants 
were  concerned  about  over-cutting — that  Is. 
cutting  more  In  a  year  from  an  allotment 
that  the  annual  average  computed  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  years  of  the  contract  Into 
the  total  volume  allowable. 

4.  Both  defendants  were  concerned  about 
the  possible  entry  of  new  mills  which  would 
compete  for  the  limited  timber  supply  and 
both  took  action  to  prevent  new  entry  from 
occurring. 

6.  While  both  defendants  needed  addition- 
al timber  from  outside  their  allotments,  tbe 
Independent   cut   In   the   Tongass   National 
Forest  deciioed  steadily  from  1971  to  1975. 
"B.  KPC  and  ALP  Concertedly  Refused  to 

Compete  Against  Each  Other  for  Timber 

and  Logs 

1.  In  a  competitive  marketplace.  KPC  and 
ALP,  faced  with  this  chronic  shortage  and 
an  ongoing  concern  over  supply,  would  have 
competed  vigorously  for  Independent  timber 
sales  and  for  logs  produced  by  independent 
loggers.  Instead,  the  defendants  refused  to 
compete  against  each  other  for  Independent 
sales  or  for  logs  throughout  the  period 
1969-76. 

3.  The  defendants'  motives  for  refusing  to 
compete  vrere  to  minimize  costs,  to  avoid 
paying  competitive  stumpage  prices  vtrhich 
could  lead  to  competitive  prices  to  loggers 
for  logs,  and  to  avoid  paying  competitive 
prices  whldi  could  lead  to  reappraisal  of 
their  long-term  allotment  prices  at  higher 
levels. 

3.  The  said  course  of  conduct  by  the  de- 
fendants was  deliberate  and  Interdependent. 
Each  defendant  refrained  from  competing 
against  the  other  for  timber  sales  and  logs 
In  reliance  upon  the  other's  reciprocal  re- 
fusal to  compete;  competition.  Inaugurated 
by  either  defendant  would  have  required  tbe 
other  to  act  competitively  as  well  In  order  to 
Insure  a  supply. 

4.  When  ALP  entered  tbe  market,  KPC 
pulled  back  from  certain  areas  where  It  bad 
traditionally  procured  timber,  and  tbe  two 
pulp  companies  thereafter  confined  tbem- 
■elTes  generally  to  mutually-obeerved  "op- 
erating areae." 

6.  Mr.  Brooks  described  the  line  delineat- 
ing the  two  defendants'  operating  aieas  as 
starting  south  of  Wrangell  Narrows,  going 


wwt  through  Summer  Strait,  and  turning 
south  so  as  to  place  Kosciusko  and  Heceta 
Islands  within  the  ALP  operating  area. 

6.  Kosciusko  and  Haceta  Islands,  allocated 
to  ALP  by  the  defendants'  agreement,  con- 
stituted an  area  from  which  KPC  had  pro- 
cured logs  before  ALP's  entry  Into  the  mar- 
ket. These  islands  were  among  the  best 
spruce  areas  in  Southeast  Alaska,  but  they 
became  and  remained  without  challenge 
from  KPC  a  part  of  ALP's  operating  area. 

7.  Even  as  tbe  timber  shortage  grew  more 
severe,  KPC  persist  in  avoiding  competition 
by  staying  out  of  ALP's  operating  area. 

8.  In  January,  1974,  Mr.  Finney  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murdey.  setting  forth  a  proposal  to  mod- 
ify the  existing  division  of  territory  between 
ALP  and  KPC  on  the  west  coast  of  Price 
of  Wales  Island.  This  letter  refiects  a  pre- 
existing collusive  division  Of  the  market. 

9.  Over  the  period  1959-75,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  board  feet  of  valuable  timber 
went  to  each  defendant  with  no  competition 
what  ever  from  the  other.  Over  the  entire 
time  of  Mr.  Brooks'  tenure  from  the  early 
1950'8  until  his  departure  from  tbe  company 
In  July  of  1969,  he  could  recall  no  instance 
of  KPC's  having  competed  with  ALP  for 
timber.  Mr.  Hayasbl  of  ALP  testified  that  In 
the  period  1971-74  the  two  pulp  companies 
never  competitively  bid  against  each  other 
on  a  timber  sale. 

10.  Some  of  the  bidding  by  KPC  and  WLC 
was  done  in  their  names,  and  some  by  com- 
panies organized  lor  that  purpose  or  logper^ 
whom  they  controlled.  When  a  controlled 
company  or  logger  bid,  the  pulp  mill  dic- 
tated the  extent  of  the  bidding. 

11.  The  record  of  bidding  on  independen* 
timber  sales  reveal  an  unmistakable  pattern 
of  collusion  by  the  defendants.  Out  of  11 
sales  over  the  ten-year  period  from  1966  to 
March,  1975.  KPC  and  ALP  bid  orally  against 
each  other  (directly  or  through  others)  only 
three  times.  The  three  exceptions  all  oc- 
curred In  1970.  and  were  the  Shrubby  Is- 
land sale,  North  Trout  Creek,  and  Bear 
Creek  No.  1.  These  were  the  result  of  a  tem- 
porary disagreement  between  the  de- 
fendants. 

12.  Over  the  ten-year  period  1966-March. 
1975,  there  were  27  sealed  bid  sales  put  up 
by  the  Forest  Service  In  Southeast  Alaska. 
On  these,  the  defendants  never  bid  against 
each  other  at  all. 

13.  In  terms  of  volume,  the  defendants  con- 
certedly refrained  from  bidding  against  each 
other  on  91.7%  of  the  total  volume  offered 
by  the  Forest  Service  during  the  aforesaid 
ten-year  period. 

14.  The  defendants'  refusal  to  compete 
embraced  tbe  procurement  of  both  cut  logs 
and  standing  timber.  Although  loggers  and 
logs  were  much  In  demand,  neither  defend- 
ant ever  made  an  offer  to  buy  logs  from  a 
logger  which  It  understood  was  selling  logs 
to  the  other  defendant. 

IX.  The  defendants  concertedly  kept  outside 
mills  from  establishing  competttive  facili- 
ties 6hy  cutting  off  their  tim.beT  supplies 
through  preclusive  bidding  and  other 
meant 

1.  ALP  and  KPC  concertedly  prevented  out- 
side mills  from  establishing  competitive  fa- 
cilities In  Southeast  Alaska.  The  defendants' 
main  purpose  In  excluding  mill  competitors 
was  to  prevent  competition  for  logs  and  tim- 
ber. The  would-be  mill  entrants,  have  no 
long-term  allotment  areas,  needed  to  pur- 
chase Independent  Forest  Service  timber 
sales,  and /or  to  acquire  logs  from  Independ- 
ent loggers.  In  order  to  get  established.  The 
defendants  prevented  this  by  blddln-'  pre- 
cluslvely,  each  in  Its  own  operating  area,  to 
prevent  the  would-be  entrants  from  getting 
a  log  supply,  and  by  denying  them  access  to 
lo'^  produced  by  local  loggers. 

a.  m  1988,  the  City  of  Petersburg  made  a 
requast  to  the  Forest  Service  that  a  large 
timber  sale  be  put  up  that  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  a  green  veneer  plant  In  the 
Petetabiug  area.  As  a  consequence,  the  Kake 


#1  timber  sale  was  offered,  containing  an  es- 
timated TOlimie  of  264,000  MBF,  the  largest 
Independent  sale  ever  offered  In  Southeast 
Alaska.  The  Forest  Service  hoped  that  offer- 
ing this  sale  would  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  veneer  operation  In  Southeast 
Alaska.  Among  the  bidders  on  tbe  Kake  #1 
tiimbe-  sale  w.^-?  thre.-  vrnrsr-p'ywood  com- 
panies and  Mltkof-Wrangell,  the  eventual 
vrlnner,  which  was  a  joint  venture  between 
Wrangell  Lumber  Company  and  a  small  Pe- 
tersburg mill,  Mltkof  Lumber  Company.  Mlt- 
kof-Wrangell outbid  the  plywood  companies, 
paying  a  bid  premium  (the  amount  in  excess 
of  the  Forest  Service  advertised  minimum) 
of  $3244,000.  The  second  and  third  highest 
bidders  were  Tongass  Veneer  and  Plywood 
and  Astoria  Plywood. 

3.  Three  months  after  the  veneer  compa- 
nies were  outbid  by  ALP  on  tbe  Kake  «l  sale, 
the  Forest  Service  offered  the  Tuxekan  sale, 
located  In  KPC's  "operating  area."  This  was 
another  large  sale  (126.600  MBF)  and  at- 
tracted Astoria  Plywod  and  Tongass  Plywood, 
two  of  the  major  veneer  companies,  as  bid- 
ders. 

4.  On  tbe  morning  of  the  Tuxekan  sale. 
KPC  and  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  formed  a 
Joint  ventiu-e  which  they  named  Panhandle 
Logging  Company,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
bidding  on  the  sale.  Panhandle  was  formed 
so  that  Its  true  Identity  and  connection  with 
KPC  would  not  be  known.  Charles  MacDon- 
ald of  ALP  attended  the  sale,  but  ALP  did 
not  bid.  Panhandle  outbid  both  veneer  com- 
panies. 

6.  The  day  after  the  Tuxekan  sale,  Tongass 
Plywod  was  outbid  by  Don  Meurs  Logging 
Company  on  the  Oas  Rock  timber  ^ale.  Meurs 
bid  nearly  four  times  the  advertised  mini- 
mum price.  Meurs  vras  actually  bidding  on 
behalf  of  ALP. 

6.  On  the  Bradfleld  River  m  timber  sale, 
the  next  sale  bid  on  by  a  plywood  company. 
WLC  outbid  Pugct  Sound  Plywood. 

7.  In  January.  1967.  the  Forest  Service  ad- 
vertised the  Big  Harbor-Trocadero  Bay  tim- 
ber sale  for  February,  1967.  In  the  KPC  oper- 
ating area.  Mr.  Brooks  anticipated  that  tbe 
plywood  companies  would  bid  on  this  sale, 
and  wrote  to  the  KPC  president  that  KPC 
should  bid  In  this  timber  to  "keep  others  out 
of  our  area."  During  the  weeks  following 
that  letter.  Mr.  Broods  met  on  a  number  of 
occasions  with  representatives  from  the  ply- 
wood companies. 

8.  One  week  prior  to  tbe  Big  Harbor-Troca- 
dero sale.  BrooVs  reported  that  he  discussed 
the  sale  with  the  plywood  comoanies  and 
was  told  they  woTild  not  bid.  KPC  won  the 
sale  at  tbe  mlnlmimi  without  comoetltlon. 

9.  In  June,  1967.  ALP  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  plywood  companies.  By  the  time 
of  this  meeting,  several  plywood  companies 
had  bid  on  timber  sales  In  Southeast  Alaska, 
but  In  every  Instance  they  failed  to  get  a 
timber  supply.  A  few  days  after  that  meet- 
ing. LOO  Logging  Company  was  the  success- 
ful bidder  against  the  plywood  companies  on 
the  East  Edna  Bay  sale.  LOO  vfas  actually 
bidding  that  sale  for  ALP. 

10.  Tbe  next  major  timber  sale  offered  by 
the  Ptrest  Service  was  the  Shoal  Cove  sale 
near  Ketchikan  In  September.  1967.  contain- 
ing 34.700  MBF.  Mr,  Brooks  v?Tote  to  his 
company's  president  that  he  anUdpated 
"strong  competition"  from  the  plywood  com- 
panies and  that  "tbe  bidding  should  be  done 
In  the  name  of  Panhandle  Logging  Company 
to  avoid  having  tCPC  bidding  on  high  priced 
stumpage." 

11.  Faced  with  an  inability  to  obtain  a  log 
supply,  some  of  the  plywood  companies  tried 
to  negotiate  log  supplies  from  the  defend- 
ants. They  were  unable  to  do  so. 

12.  Mr.  Brooks  met  with  potential  entrants. 
Including  plywood  operators,  to  tell  them  of 
possible -shortages  of  timber  to  the  area  and 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  timber  to  go 
around  if  they  came  to.  _ 

13.  The  defendants  concerted  efforts  to  ex- 
clude  oompeUUon  were  entirely  aooccKtul 
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throughout  the  period  IBS^TS.  The  hlddlng 
reocad  on  timber  sales  make  dear  that  com- 
petition by  AIJ>  or  KPC  for  timber  sales  was 
limited  almost  entirely  to  Instances  In  which 
one  of  them  was  bidding  against  a  third- 
party  mill  for  timber. 

X.  Th*  de/endanti  further  eliminated  miU 
comjtetitiOK  by  iystematically  acquiring 
oumenMp  or  control  of  the  iawmilla  in 
»anithea»t  Alatka,  and  by  expanding  their 
own  operotiofu 
A.  Defendants  Acquired  Ownership  or  Con- 
trol of  Virtually  All  the  SawmlUlng  Capac- 
ity In  southeast  Alaska. 

1.  ALP  and  KPC  acquired  ownership  or 
o(»itrol  of  virtually  every  sawmill  which  at 
one  time  operated  as  an  Independent  manu- 
facturing facility  In  Southeast  Alaska.  These 
Included  Alaska  Prince  Timber  Company, 
Ketchikan  Spruce  Mill,  Schnabel  Lumber 
Company,  Alaska  Timber  Corporation.  Alaska 
Wood  Products,  Alaska  Ford  Products,  and 
Mltkof  Lumber  Company.  Defendants'  {hI- 
mary  purpose  Is  acquiring  these  mills  was  to 
eliminate  competition  for  timber  and  logs. 

2.  The  elimination  of  Alaska  Prince  by  KPC 
effectively  eliminated  Reld  Brothers'  prin- 
cipal log  buyer  In  the  1970's. 

3.  Originally,  B4r.  Brooks  tried  to  dlnuade 
OJl  Paper  Company  of  Japan  from  construct- 
ing Its  Alaska  Prince  mill.  When  this  failed 
KPC  set  about  to  prevent  AP  from  obtaining 
a  log  supply  at  anything  other  than  prohibi- 
tively high  prices. 

4.  KPC  was  concerned  about  AP  competing 
for  logs  from  Independent  loggers  and  AP's 
paying  the  Individual  loggers  higher  prices 
for  their  logs. 

5.  Mr.  Brooks  made  clear  to  Alaska  Prince 
that  before  Alaska  Prince  negotiated  for  logs 
from  a  logger.  It  should  determine  whether 
the  logger  was  Indebted  to  KPC.  and  If  he 
was,  should  be  prefMu-ed  to  pay  his  Indebted- 
ness In  cash.  Mr.  Brooks  wrote  to  Mr.  Schmld- 
bauer  that  KPC  could  forestall  Alaska  Prince 
from  getting  lojs  by  calling  KPC's  loans  to  Its 
Independent  loggers  or  Insisting  that  Alaska 
Prince  take  over  KPC's  financing. 

6.  Alaska  Prince  remained  desperate  for  a 
timber  supply.  The  two  timber  sales  on  which 
KPC  knew  that  Alaska  Prince  was  likely  to 
bid  were  the  East  Side  timber  and  the  Tiim 
Point  #2  sales.  KPC  paid  large  premiums  to 
deny  Alaska  Prince  a  supply  on  both  of  these 
sales. 

7.  KPC  bid  the  sale.  In  the  name  of  Hollls 
Logging  Company,  from  a  Forest  Service  ad- 
vertised minimum  of  $9.72  to  t2t;  60.  which 
Mr.  Brooks  described  as  the  "highest  priced 
sale  to  date  on  the  Tongass  National  Forest." 

8.  With  regard  to  the  Turn  Point  #2  sale. 
Mr.  Schmidbauer  of  KPC  Instructed  the  KPC 
timber  manager  to  outbid  Alaska  Prince  "re- 
gardless of  cost"  and  "at  any  price". 

9.  In  the  fall  of  1970.  the  owners  of  Alaska 
Prince  approached  KPC  on  the  subject  of 
selling  the  mill.  They  were  unable  to  secure 
enough  timber  to  stay  in  business. 

10.  Mr.  Merlo  recommended  to  his  Board 
of  Directors  that  KPC  acquire  the  Alaska 
Prince  Mill,  and  KPC  did  so  in  early  1971 .  As 
part  of  the  arrangement  KPC  acquired  by 
third-party  agreements  the  few  timber  sales 
which  Alaska  Prince  had  managed  to  ac- 
quire. Among  the  loggers  selling  logs  to 
Alaska  Prince  at  the  time  KPC  acquired  the 
company  was  Reld  Brothers. 

11.  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  (KSM)  was  es- 
tablished in  1903.  Prior  to  KPC's  8»arrin>T  op- 
erations In  Alaska.  I.e..  from  1903  through 
1956.  KSM  acquired  its  log  supply  from  Inde- 
pendent Icgeis  and  by  purchasing  Forest 
Service  timber  sales.  Beginning  in  about 
1955-5«.  KSM  ceased  purchasing  logs  from 
Independent  loggers,  abandoned  Its  own  log- 
ring  ooeratlons.  and  became  dependent  upon 
KPC  for  100%  of  Its  log  supply. 

12.  At  a  later  time.  OP  threatened  to  buHd 
Its  own  sawmill  and  raise  Its  lo«  nrlces  to 
KSM  during  the  period  of  construction.  ICSM 
•old  out  to  Oeorgla-Paclflc  In  late  19«7. 


13.  Schnabel  Liunber  Company  (Schnabel) 
operated  a  sawmill  at  Hains,  Alaska.  In  the 
North  Tongass. 

14.  Tn  the  late  I980's  and  through  the  mld- 
1970's.  Schnabel  and  Wrangell  Lumber  Com- 
pany had  a  ten-year  agreement  whereby  WLC 
supplied  logs  to  Schnabel  and  Schnabel  sold 
all  of  his  lumber  and  wood  chips  to  WLC. 
During  that  ten-year  contract.  Schnabel  fell 
progressively  further  Into  debt  to  WLC. 

15.  Throughout  the  early  19708  both  ALP 
and  KPC  knew  that  Schnabel  was  short  of 
sawlogs  to  operate  his  mill.  However,  KPC  re- 
fused to  sell  logs  to  Schnabel  because  he  was 
allocated  by  agreement  to  ALP. 

16.  ALP  exercised  control  over  the  Schna- 
bel mill  by  means  of  Indebtedness,  control 
over  supply,  and  restrictions  on  Schnabel 
expressed  in  the  agreements  between  Schna- 
bel and  WLC. 

17.  Edward  Head  had  been  an  experienced 
mill  operator  in  Northern  California.  In  1969, 
he  formed  Annette  Timber  Company  (pred- 
ecessor to  Alaska  Timber  Corporation)  and 
sought  to  obtain  timber  sales  to  support  a 
new  mill  operation. 

18.  Mr.  Head  acquired  the  Devil's  Club 
#2  sale  In  June.  1969.  Mr.  Schmidbauer  then 
Instructed  Messrs.  Murdey  and  Finney  of 
KPC  to  keep  Mr.  Heid  from  purchasfnr  any 
additional  timber  sales  or  establishing  a 
competing  mill.  Mr.  Murdey  discus-ed  Head's 
eTorts  to  obtain  financing  from  the  National 
Bank  of  Alaska  with  the  bank's  manager. 

19.  Unable  to  obtain  sufficient  financing. 
Mr.  Head  ww  finally  obliged  to  sell  Ms  par- 
tially completed  sawmill  to  KPC  In  exchange 
for  a  commitment  for  financing  to  comp!ete 
construction  and  a  lease-bsu:k  and  purchase- 
ootion.  The  agreement  also  provided  the 
KPC  would  supply  the  mill  with  a  guar- 
anteej  volume  of  logs  annually  for  a  ten- 
yeu-  period  and  would  have  the  right  to 
market  all  of  Its  lumber  production. 

20.  The  Alaska  Forest  Products  (AFP)  saw- 
mill was  operated  at  Haines.  Alaska,  by  Dant 
&  Russell  AFP  and  WLC  had  a  ten-year 
agreement  which  gave  WLC  the  right  to  pur- 
chase all  of  AFP's  production. 

21.  During  1973-76.  AFP  faced  a  critical 
log  supply  problem.  Leroy  Lambert,  timber 
manager  for  Dsnt  &  Russell,  traveled  to 
Sitka  In  August.  1974.  to  attempt  to  pur- 
chase logs  for  AFP.  ALP  advised  Lambert 
that  there  were  no  lojs  available,  and  that 
it  had  none  for  sale. 

22.  AFP  bid  on  the  Hamilton  River  #1 
timber  sale  on  October  18.  1974.  The  pur- 
chare  of  that  sale  by  AFP  was  regarded  as 
vital  by  the  company's  management. 

23.  ALP  outbid  AFP  on  the  Hamilton  Ri-er 
#1  sale,  which  was  located  within  ALP's 
operating  area,  by  bidding  stiunpage  from 
th9  advertised  minimum  of  $17.10  to  $63  72 
KPC  did  not  bid  on  the  sale. 

24.  Still  seeking  a  supply.  AFP  bid  on  the 
Bear  Creek  #2  sale.  This  sale  was  located 
In  the  KPC  operitlng  area.  ALP  did  not  bid. 
KPC  outbid  AFP  on  the  sale.  bldHm?  the 
hemlock  from  $21.09  to  $43.00.  AFP  subse- 
quently clo  ed  down  its  mill. 

25.  The  Alaska  Wood  Products  (AWP)  mill 
was  constructed  in  the  mld-1960's  in  Wran- 
gell. In  1968.  WLC  purchased  the  ouUtand- 
Ing  stock  of  AWP. 

26.  Mltkof  Lumber  Company  (MLC)  began 
operation  as  a  small  sawmill  in  approxi- 
mately 1984.  In  1966.  Mltkof  entered  Into  a 
Joint  venture  agreement  with  Wrangell 
Lumber  Companv.  at  the  latter's  suggestion, 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding  on  the  large  Kake 
#1  Umber  sale  and  the  Shrubby  Island  tim- 
ber sale. 

27.  In  late  1973  or  early  1974.  WLC  ap- 
proached Lars  Eide.  the  owner  of  Mltkof, 
and  offered  to  purchase  Mltkof's  stock.  It 
was  agreed  that  WLC  would  (1)  acquire  40 
percent  of  the  Mltkof  stock.  f2)  file  Mltkof's 
log  requirements  at  Wrangell's  cost,  and  (3) 
market  the  cants  which  Mltkof  would  pro- 
duce for  a  percentage  conunlasion. 

28.  WLC's  attorneys  were  concerned  that 


the  proposed  acquisition  might  run  foul  of 
SBA  regulations  and  might  disqualify  Mltkof 
from  bidding  on  small  business  set-aside 
sales.  The  agreement  was  therefore  modified 
to  provide  that  Mltkof  stock  would  be  sold 
to  Individuals  In  Tacoma  who  were  minority 
shareholders  of  the  company  the  full  amount 
necessary  to  purchase  the  stock  ($403,075) 
would  be  loaned  by  WLC;  and  WLC  would 
have  an  option  to  purchase  the  Mltkof  stock. 
The  transaction  was  completed  on  this  basis 
In  the  spring  of  1974. 

B.  Defendants  Expanded  the  Capacity  of 
Their  Own  Milling  Operations 

1.  In  addition  to  their  acquisition  of  saw- 
mill facilities,  both  KPC  and  ALP  expanded 
their  own  operations. 

2.  The  KPC  pulp  mill  had  been  constructed 
In  1954  with  a  theoretical  capacity  of  360 
tons  per  day.  By  1976  it  had  been  expanded 
to  produce  600-630  tons  per  day.  KPC  Initially 
had  no  sawmUl  capacity.  In  addiUon  to  the 
sawmills  It  acquired.  It  constructed  an  addi- 
tional sawmill  adjacent  to  Its  pulp  facility  at 
Ward  Cove. 

3.  ALP  increased  its  sawmill  capacity  from 
approximately  40,000  MBP  In  1961  to  150.000 
MBF  In  1973.  including  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  Wood  Products.  ALP  also  Increased  the 
capacity  of  its  pulp  mill  during  this  period. 
KI.  The  defendants  used  "fronta"  and  con- 
trolled companies  to  carry  out  their  con- 
spiracy 

1.  Prom  the  mld-1960's  on.  both  defendants 
used  "fronts"  and  controlled  companies  as 
one  means  of  carrying  out  their  conspiracy. 
Their  purposes  In  doing  business  through 
such  organizations,  rather  than  In  their  own 
names,  were  to  conceal  certain  of  their  bid- 
ding activities  on  independent  Forest  Service 
timber  sales,  to  avoid  association  with  what 
they  described  as  high-priced  stumpage.  to 
conceal  their  exclusion  of  potential  entrants, 
to  obscure  their  control  over  contract  log- 
gers, and  to  avoid  criticism  directed  at  their 
Increasing  control  over  the  industry. 

2.  Panhandle  Logging  Company  was  one  of 
the  fronts  used  by  KPC.  It  was  formed  by 
KPC  and  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  in  1966. 
before  KPC  acquired  KSM.  Its  only  function 
and  purpose  was  to  bid  on  timber  sales  for 
KPC.  Panhandle  bid  successfully  on  the  Tuxe- 
kan  sale  In  1966.  Both  KPC  and  KSM  sub- 
mitted qualifying  bids  for  the  sale,  but  did 
not  bid  orally. 

3.  Panhandle  also  won  the  Shoal  Cove  tim- 
ber sale  This  occurred  after  KPC's  acquisi- 
tion of  KSM.  KPC  again  submitted  a  qualify- 
ing bid.  but  did  not  compete  in  the  oral 
bidding.  The  sale  was  managed  and  financed 
by  KPC. 

4.  Straits  U>g7lng  Comoany,  originally  an 
IndeT-endent  logging  comoany,  was  used  by 
KPC  to  bid  timber  sales  and  to  promote  and 
advocate  position  favorable  to  the  puln  mills. 
Straits  ap-eared  In  the  role  of  an  Independ- 
ent lo-'glni?  com-any  lon<T  after  all  right, 
title  and  interest  in  Straits  had  been  as- 
signed to  KPC. 

5.  KPC  alvj  used  other  controlled  logging 
companies  like  Carroll  Creek  when  it  sub- 
mitted bids.  As  with  Straits,  Its  ownership 
by  KPC  was  concealed  from  the  general 
public. 

6.  KPC  used  Morris  &  Sublett,  another  log- 
ging firm,  to  bid  on  the  Bat  Cove  timber 
sale,  with  the  aid  of  a  cashier's  check  on 
which  KPC's  name  did  not  apnear. 

7.  KPC  bid  the  Carroll  A-frame  show 
through  Tom  Williamson. 

8.  ALP  did  not  bid  on  timber  sales  In  Its 
own  name.  Althoogh  timber  and  lo«  procure- 
ment were  handled  by  ALP's  woods  division 
manager  at  Sitka,  the  bidding  on  timber 
sales  was  always  done  In  the  name  of  WLC. 
AWP.  or  an  ALP-owned  or  controlled  logging 
company. 

9.  ALP  acquirei  L.O.O.  Loegln«  Comoany 
in  1963  and  Don  Meurs  Lr>K?ing  Company  In 
1964.  In  each  Instance  ALP  transferred  the 
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stock  to  nominee  sbsrebolden.  UO.O.  uid 
Meurs  were  frequent  bidders  on  Forest  Serv- 
ice timber  sales,  trom  and  after  the  time  of 
their  acquisition,  the  bidding  by  these  com- 
panies was  in  fact  done  for  ALP. 

10.  Much  of  the  defendants'  preclusive  bid- 
ding against  outside  mills  was  done  in  the 
name  of  bidding  fronts.  This  was  true,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  the  Tuxekan,  Shoal 
Cove,  and  Kake  No.  1  sales.  In  all  instances 
in  which  KPC  and  ALP  bid  successfuUy 
against  plywood  and  veneer  companies 
seeking  to  get  established  In  the  market  the 
bidding  was  done  through  controlled  com- 
panies. 

11.  During  the  1960's  and  1970'8  the  de- 
fendants made  increasing  use  of  mill-owned 
or  controlled  loggers  which  retained  or  added 
names  implying  that  they  were  independent. 
XII.  Pursuant  to  their  conspiracy  defendants 

paid  OTtificiany  low  price*  to  loggers  for 
logs,  and  eiiminated  ^.urchase  loggers  from 
the  field 
A.  Artificially  Low  Prices  for  Logs  and 
Logging  Services 

1.  The  defendants  adopted  a  common 
scheme  of  paying  artificially  low  prices  for 
logs  and  logging  services.  The  prices  paid 
were  related  to  defendants'  estimates  of  log- 
ging costs,  not  to  the  value  of  logs,  and  re- 
sulted in  loggers  accumulating  massive  debt 
account  with  the  mills. 

2.  This  was  done  with  both  purchase  and 
contract  loggers.  As  this  system  worked,  de- 
fendants advanced  funds  to  loggers  to  cover 
the  dllTereuce  between  the  prices  and  the 
higher  cost  which  the  loggers  actually  in- 
curred. Defendants  Knew,  or  expected,  that 
these  advances  %ould  not  be  repaid. 

3.  Both  defendants  utilized  various  devices 
such  as  operating  assistance  allowances,  bo- 
nuses, retroactive  price  increases,  debt  write- 
offs, account  adjustments  and  non-price  sub- 
sidies. The  Intended  and  actual  effects  were 
to  reduce  costs  of  procurement  and  avoid 
statistics  which  could  lead  to  Increased 
stumpage  prices.  These  devices  were  used  to 
keep  selected  loggers  functioning  but  under 
control.  As  a  practical  matter,  when  one  of 
the  defendants  cut  off  further  financing  of 
an  indebted  logger,  the  logger  would  go  out 
of  business.  The  defendants  then  acquired 
the  companies  tUeuiselvcs  or  their  asoets. 

4.  The  defendants'  systematic  restraint  of 
prices  was  Interdependent.  Each  could,  and 
did.  Impose  artificially  low  prices  upon 
loggers  only  on  the  basis  that  the  other 
would  do  the  same. 

6.  Had  either  defendant  commenced  to 
pay  competitive  log  prices,  the  other  would 
have  been  compelled  to  follow  suit;  but  that 
did  not  occur. 

B.  The  Result  of  Defendants'  Collusive  Pric- 
ing Was  the  Elimination  of  Independent 
Logging  Companies 

1.  Defendants'  administered  prices  tended 
to  eliminate  independent  loggers  and  replace 
them  with  defendant-owned  or  controlled 
companies. 

2.  Control  over  the  following  companies 
was  acquired  by  KPC:  Norton  Logging.  J  &  H 
Logging,  H  &  C  Logging,  Hagen  &  Sundsten 
Logging,  Island  Enterprises.  Burrell  Logging. 
Morris  &  Sutdett  Logging.  Hollls  Logging, 
Davidson  Logging,  Venable  Logging.  William- 
son Logging.  LeMay  Logging.  Sunny  Bay 
Logging,  Ed  Johnson  &  Sons  Logging,  Wln- 
senbert  Logging,  and  Sawyer  Reynolds 
Logging. 

3.  Control  over  the  following  companies 
was  acquired  by  ALP:  L.O.O.  Logging,  Don 
Meurs  Logging,  Whitewater  Logging.  Barton 
&  Reynvaan,  Clear  Creek  Logging,  Mud  Bay 
Logging,  and  Tyler  Brothers. 

XW.  KPC  and  ALP  attained  and  exercised 
monopoly  power  in  the  Umber  industry  in 
Southeast  Alaska 

A.  Geographic  Market  and  Product  Markets 

1.  These  are  set  forth  earUer  in  these  find- 
ings. 


B.  Defendant's  Market  Share 
I.  Over  the  period  1969-76,  KPC  and  ALP 
combined  purchasea  over  90  percent  of  the 
timber    that    was    being   cut    in    Southeast 
Alaska  and  manufactured  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  manufactured  products.  The  90  per- 
cent market  share  was  divided  atwut  equally 
between  the  two  defendants. 
C.  The  Defendants'  Attainment  and  Exercise 
of  Monopoly  Power 
1.  The  defendants  attained  and  exercised 
monopoly  power,  that  Is,  the  power  to  set 
prices  and  exclude  competitors  in  the  timber 
industry  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

3.  The  defendants'  attainment  of  monop- 
oly power  resulted  from  their  collusive  use 
of  their  position  as  pulp  mills  to  exclude  and 
extinguish  all  competition  for  logs  and  to 
eliminate  competition  between  themselves. 

3.  The  defendants  exercised  their  monop- 
olistic power  to  set  prices  by  paying  loggers 
artlflclally  low  administered  prices  for  logs 
and  logging  services,  rather  than  prices  based 
on  supply  and  demand. 

4.  The  defendants'  monopoly  power  was  un- 
lawfully attained  and  was  imlawfully  exer- 
cised to  the  injury  of  nondefendant  mills 
and  loggers  in  Southeastern  Alaska. 

XIV.  Co-conspirators 
In  carrying  out  their  combination  and  con- 
spiracy, the  defendants  acted  with  and  used 
other  oo-consplrator  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations, Includmg:  Wrangell  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Alaska  Wood  Products.  Kefchi:  an 
Spruce  Mills,  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corporation, 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation,  FMC  Corpoz»- 
tlon,  Alaska  Pulp  Company,  Ltd..  Alaska  i  cg- 
gers  Association.  Panhandle  Logging  Com- 
pany. Strait  Logging  Company.  Pscl'Sr 
Commercial  Company,  Don  Meurs  Logging 
Company.  L.O.O.  Logging  Company,  and 
other  "front"  and  affiliated  companies.  The 
participation  of  some  of  the  said  co-conq>lra- 
tors  was  the  result  of  economic  compulsion 
by  the  defendants.  Each  ol  the  said  persons, 
firms,  and  corporations  performed  acts  or 
made  statements  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
bination and  conspiracy  as  set  forth  else- 
where In  these  findings. 
XV.  Reid  Brothers  teas  damaged  by  defend- 
ants' combination  and  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  by  their  exercise  of 
monopoly  power 

A.    Reid    Brothers,    as    a    Purchase    IiO'Tt'er 
Would  Have  Received  In  an  Unrestrained 
Market  Prices  Which  Reflected  the  Market 
Values  of  Its  Logs 

1.  When  a  log  market  is  restrained,  as  the 
Southeast  Alaska  market  was  by  the  defend- 
ants' anticompetitive  conduct,  the  result  is 
Injury  to  the  log  suppliers.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  defendants'  antitrust  violations.  Held 
Brothers  received  less  for  its  logs,  and  hence 
less  net  Income,  than  it  would  have  received 
In  an  unrestrained  market. 

2.  There  was  substantial  unused  mill  ca- 
pacity In  the  pulp  mills  and  In  other  saw- 
mills of  Southeast  Alaska  throughout  the 
years  1971  through  1974.  The  imused  capacity 
each  year  was  far  greater  than  would  have 
been  needed  to  consume  Reld  Brothers'  logs. 
In  a  competitive  market,  manufacturers  will 
normally  pay  whatever  is  needed  to  acquire 
logs  in  order  to  operate  at  full  capacity,  so 
long  as  they  can  do  so  at  a  profitable  level. 

3.  By  the  time  Reld  Brothers  purchased 
the  Muddy  River  #3  sale,  competition  in  the 
msTket  had  been  eliminated  by  the  defend- 
ants' conspiracy  and  monopolization.  Alaska 
Prince,  which  had  bought  logs  from  Reld 
Brothers,  was  no  longer  in  business. 

4.  Absent  defendants'  anticompetitive  con- 
duct, Reld  Brothers  woiiid  profitably  have 
operated  as  a  purchase  logger  at  Muddy  River 
No.  3.  This  logging  would  have  been  com- 
pleted In  1974. 

5.  On  September  10,  1973,  Mr.  Finney  of 
KPC  wrongfully  terminated  its  contract  with 
Beld. 

6.  In  an  unrestrained  market,  Beld  Broth- 
ers  would,   although   with  dlffictilty,  have 


been  able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  opeimte 
as  a  purchase  logger  at  Muddy  River  No.  3. 
Start-up  financing  couid  have  been  obtaUMd 
from  a  comolnation  of  the  fields'  petaonal 
a&sets  and  as  much  as  $100,000  from  the 
Hammer  &  Wilkan  Retail  Store.  In  an  unre- 
strained market,  log  price  would  have  Justi- 
fied such  an  invesunent. 

7.  in  an  unrestrained  market,  contractual 
log  prices  between  Reld  Brothers  (as  a  pur- 
chase logger)  and  KPC  (or  other  log  buyer) 
would  have  been  renegotiated  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis. 

8.  KPC's  offer  of  $64.00  per  MBF  for  Beld 
Brothers'  logs  from  Muddy  River  No.  3  was 
a  "co.er  price";  it  applied  to  logs  rafted  and 
ready  to  tow  at  Beld  Brothers'  boomtng 
grounds.  KPC  was  to  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  towing  (Including  Insurance),  tXKxnlng 
and  raiting  gear,  scaling,  and  forestry  and 
engineering  assistance. 

9.  To  place  log  mill  pond  prices  on  the 
same  footing  as  KPC's  "cove  price"  offer  to 
Reld  Brothers  in  1972,  the  costs  of  towing, 
scaling,  booming  and  rafting  gear,  and 
forestry  and  engineering,  along  with  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  for  profit  and  risk  on  t^ese 
expenses,  must  be  subtracted  from  such  log 
mill  pond  prices. 

10.  l/pon  making  these  adjustments.  It  a{>- 
pears  that  KPC's  price  offer  was  consider- 
ably below  the  prices  which  a  purchase  logger 
in  an  unrestrained  market  could  have  com- 
manded between  1972  and  1974.  This  differ- 
ential is  primarily  attributable  to  defend- 
ants' conduct  in  artificially  restraining  the 
log  prices  paid  by  mills. 

11.  As  part  of  its  collection  of  costs  and 
selling  values  in  Region  10  between  1972  and 
1974,  the  Forest  Service  disallowed  (te..  ex- 
cluded from  its  cost  collection)  sales  com- 
missions and  other  selling  expenses  paid  by 
KPC  and  ALP  to  affiliated  companies  for 
timber  product  marketing.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice later  concluded  that  its  disallowance  of 
these  selling  expenses  had  been  improper.  It 
accordingly  adjusted  the  formula  to  In- 
clude such  expenses  in  its  collection  proce- 
dure. Consequently,  mill  pond  prices  derived 
from  the  cost  collection  data  from  1972  to 
1974  should  be  adjusted  downward  to  reflect 
the  Forest  Service's  correction  of  its  own 
procedure. 

12.  Had  the  market  in  Southeastern  Alaska 
not  been  artiflciall/  restrained  by  defend- 
ants. Reid  Brothers  would  not  have  agreed  to 
log  Muddy  River  No.  3  as  a  contract  logger 
for  KPC. 

13.  In  a  gentUnely  competitive  market, 
s'umpage  rates  between  1972  and  1974  would 
have  been  higher  than  they  were  In  fact. 
Rising  log  prices  would  have  encouraged 
more  active  bidding  by  mills  and  purchase 
loggers.  This  incentive  to  bid.  however,  would 
not  have  increased  subetantlally  until  the 
dramatic  end-product  price  increases  of 
1973  and  1974.  Even  if  log  prices  had  been 
unr?strain?d.  tho  evldenc?  falls  to  establish 
that  a  significantly  higher  bid  price  would 
have  been  required  for  Beld  Brothers  to  pur- 
chase that  sale. 

14.  In  an  unrestrained  market,  a  significant 
percentage  of  end-product  price  increases 
would  be  "passed  through"  the  mills  to  log 
owners  (eg.,  purchase  loggers).  This  "pass 
through"  is  accomplished  by  periodic  (e.g., 
annual)  price  increases  in  the  contracts  by 
whl?h  mills  purchase  their  supply.  "Pass 
throvgh"  Is  reduced  when  mills  have  sub- 
stantial log  inventories,  or  when  end-product 
price  Increases  are  siidden  or  short-lived  de- 
partures from  traditional  price  trends. 

15.  Dr.  Carl  A.  Newport's  comparison  be- 
tween Western  Washington  and  Southeast- 
em  Alaska  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for 
determining  how  end-products  price  In- 
creases would  have  benefited  a  purchase 
logger  in  a  competitive  market,  operating 
at  Muddv  River  No  3  between  1972  and  1974. 

16.  The  price  paid  by  a  mill  to  a  purchase 
logger  in  a  competitive  market  Is  determined 
by  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Asswslng 
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th«M  factora  M  they  existed  In  Southe«stem 
AlaakA  during  the  period  of  plaintiffs'  claim, 
ttae  Court  finds  that  30%  of  end-product 
price  Increases  would  have  been  "passed 
through  "  to  Reld  Brothers  at  Muddy  River 
No.  3.  In  Southeastern  Alaska,  the  capital 
Intenslveness  of  pulp  milling  would  tend  to 
Increase  the  mills'  share  of  end-product  price 
Increaaes,  even  In  a  competitive  market. 

17.  Reld  Brothers'  profit  at  Muddy  River 
No.  3  would  have  been  a  function  of  the  esca- 
lating prices  for  hemlock,  spruce,  oottonwood 
and  culls,  that  would  have  been  paid  In  an 
unrestrained  market.  Logging  costs  are  best 
determined  by  following  Dr.  Newport's  "Al- 
tamatlve  I"  calculation  in  Exhibit  A-4137. 
BevABuea  can  best  be  determined  by  making 
an  adjustment  to  Dr.  Newport's  "Alternative 
n"  values  in  the  same  exhibit.  This  adjust- 
ment would  reflect  a  30%  "pass  through'  of 
end-product  price  increases. 

18.  Reld  Brothers'  net  recoverable  damages 
are  computed  by  subtracting  plaintiff's  costs 
from  the  revenues  it  would  have  received  In 
an  unrestrained  market. 

18.  Assuming  an  annual  adjustment  to  the 
price  of  each  specific  at  Muddy  River  No.  3 
Reld  Brothers  would  have  earned  revenues 
totalling  •2.111.838. 

30.  Reld  Brothers'  revenues  at  Muddy  River 
No.  3  would  have  been  offset  by  costs  In  the 
amount  of  •!  .615.311. 

31.  It  follows  that  as  a  result  of  defendants' 
anticompetitive  restraint  of  log  prices,  Reld 
Brothers  Logging  suffered  a  total  loss  of  prof- 
Its  at  Muddy  River  No.  3  In  the  amount  of 
MD6.627. 

33.  Under  the  applicable  antitrust  laws. 
Reld  Brothers  Is  accordingly  entitled  to  treble 
damages  In  the  total  amount  of  •1.489,881. 

33.  Site  conditions  at  Mitchell  Point  and 
Kah  Sheets  made  logging  unusually  difficult 
and  expensive.  With  blown-down  timber  run- 
ning as  high  as  80 7o  (by  Olenn  Reld's  admis- 
sion) of  the  combined  sales,  all  production- 
related  logging  costs  far  exceeded  Forest 
Service  regional  averages.  These  site  condi- 
tions were  the  primary  cause  of  Reld  Broth- 
ers' unusually  low  rate  of  production  at 
MltcbeU  Point  and  Kah  Sheets. 

34.  Even  In  a  hypothetical  unrestrained 
market.  end-f>roduct  prices  and  logging  costs 
were  such  that  Reld  Brothers  would  not  have 
made  any  profit  by  logging  at  Mitchell  Point 
and  Kah  Sheets. 

CONCLl»IOKS   or   LAW 

1.  Jurisdiction  Is  vested  In  this  Court,  as  to 
plaintiff's  antitrust  claim  herein,  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  15  U.S.C.  ii  15,  33,  and  36. 
The  Court  has  pendent  Jurisdiction  over 
plaintiff's  alternative  breach  of  contract 
claim,  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  counterclaim 
of  defendant  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Rule  13.  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procadure. 

3.  The  conduct  of  defendants  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company  and  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp 
Company,  described  In  the  foregoing  Finding 
of  Pact,  constituted  a  con4>lnatlon,  and  con- 
^Iracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
In  violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act 
( 15  V3.C.  i  1 ) ,  and  a  conspiracy  and  attempt 
to  monopolize,  and  actual  monopolization  of. 
trad*  and  commerce  In  violation  of  Section  3 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (15  U.S.C.  i  3). 

3.  The  plaintiff  Reld  Brothers  Logging 
Company  was  damaged  In  Its  business  by  the 
defendants'  aforesaid  antitrust  violations  In 
the  amotint  of  $496,637.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.SC  I  16).  plaintiff  Is  entitled  to  Judgment 
against  defendants  and  each  of  them  in  the 
amount  of  threefold  its  actual  damages,  to- 
gether with  Its  costs  of  suit  including  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  fee. 

4.  Defendant  Ketchikan  Pulp  Oompany  Is 
entitled  to  tudgment  on  its  counterclaim 
against  pUlntlff  in  the  amount  of  836.000. 
the  figure  to  which  the  parties  have  stip- 
ulated. The  said  amount  should  be  offset 
against  the  full  amount  of  plaintiff's  recov- 


erable   damages,    i.e.,    after    the    latter    are 
tnbled  In  accordance  with  16  U.B.C.  i  15. 

6.  The  application  of  plaintiff  for  inj.nc- 
tlve  relief  undir  the  provisions  of  15  U.S.C. 
I  36  is  deferred  for  later  consideration  by  the 
Court. 

6.  The  Court  finds  that  there  U  no  Just 
reason  for  delay.  Accordln«l  /.  un-'er  the 
provisions  of  Rule  54(b).  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  the  Clerk  of  this  Court  Is 
hereby  directed  to  enter  Judgment  forthwith 
for  plaintiff  on  its  damages  claim  against 
defendants  and  each  of  them,  and  for  de- 
fendant Ketchikan  Pulp  Oofnpany  against 
plaintiff  on  Its  counterclaim.  In  conformity 
with  these  Conclusions  of  Law. 

7.  The  plaintiff's  application  foe  attorney 
fees  under  15  U.S.C.  i  15  shall  be  decided 
hereafter,  any  award  made  by  the  Court  in 
that  regard  shall  be  reflected  In  a  supple- 
mental ludgment. 

The  Clerk  of  this  Court  Is  directed  to  send 
uncertified  copies  of  these  Findings  of  Fact 
and  Conclusions  of  Law  to  all  counsel  of 
record. 

Dated  at  Seattle,  Washington,  this 

day  of  March.  1981. 


V.S.  District  Judge. 


NATIONAL  METRIC  WEETK 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  week. 
May  10-16.  Is  National  Metric  Week  in 
the  United  SUtes.  I  think  It  is  aDproprl- 
ate,  some  5  years  after  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  administration,  to  ask  where  we 
stand,  and  where  we  are  going,  on  the 
metric  issue. 

Despite  generations  of  debate,  the 
United  States  has  never  had  a  national 
policy  for.  or  against,  metric  conversion. 
The  Metric  Conversion  Act  emphasizes 
a  process  of  voluntary  use  of  the  metric 
system,  and  the  Metric  Board,  created 
by  the  act.  exists  only  to  coordinate  and 
assist  voluntary  conversion  activities. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  national  policy  has 
contributed  to  unnecessary  confusion 
and  controversy  about  metric  conver- 
sion. Pears  have  been  expressed  that  the 
cost  of  metric  conversion  would  be  very 
large,  yet  exact  estimates  of  the  true 
cost  have  never  been  developed. 

The  experience  of  a  number  of  ma'or 
com'?anIes,  like  General  Motors  and 
IBM,  has  been  that  conversion  costs  are 
far  less  than  original  estimates,  and  can 
be  minimized  through  careful  planning. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  no  company 
that  has  begun  a  metriflcatlon  program 
has  ever  abandoned  it.  Other  concerns 
have  centered  around  the  difficulty  of 
retraining  workers;  it  is  argued  that 
craftsmen  and  production  workers  have 
an  ingrained  resistance  to  change,  and 
will  balk  at  abandoning  a  famUiar  sys- 
tem for  something  radically  dlfTerent. 

And  yet  survey  after  survey  has  found 
that  the  retraining  period  is  brief,  and 
that  workers  readily  p'ck  up  metric  con- 
version with  no  trouble  at  all.  There  has 
never  been  a  single  labor  grievance  filed 
over  metriflcatlon. 

The  clear  answer  to  "where  do  we 
stand"  Is  that  the  United  States  today  is 
drlft'ng  toward  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, in  the  absence  of  a  national  plan 
to  help  all  sectors  of  our  society  partici- 
pate, or  to  guide  our  relationships 
abroad.  This  was  the  bas?c  finding  of  a 
OAO  report  on  metric  conversion  3  years 
ago,  which  repeated  the  fam'llar  theme 
that  ultimate  conversion  is  "Inevitable." 


I  have  alwa3^  believed  that  a  course 
which  is  Inevitable — particularly  one 
which  is  to  our  nations^  advantage — 
should  be  made  as  easy  and  expeditious 
as  possible,  and  not  approached  In  a 
haphazard  fashion.  The  time  has  come 
to  reevaluate  our  current  lack  of  na- 
tional policy  on  the  metric  issue,  and 
give  the  Metric  Board  we  created  in  1975 
the  power  to  conduct  the  public  educa- 
tion and  advocacy  which  is  essential  to  a 
rational  metric  policy. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation  that  still  measures  by  the 
Inch  and  weighs  by  the  pound,  and  we 
are  just  one  of  a  handful  of  nations  that 
do  not  use  metrics  as  the  primary  sys- 
tem of  measurement.  Our  major  com- 
petitors in  world  trade  have  long  since 
undergone  conversion,  and  enjoy  a  pre- 
ferred position  in  advancing  their  metric 
measured  products. 

Our  failure  to  adopt  a  clear  national 
policy,  and  provide  the  leadership  for 
conversion  of  export- oriented  industries, 
has  contributed  to  our  declining  position 
in  international  trade.  All  the  metrlcated 
companies  put  together  account  for  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product. 

Continuing  to  defy  the  inevitability  of 
metric  conversion  is  neither  In  the  inter- 
est of  our  national  economy  or  the 
American  consumer.  Without  our  real- 
izing it.  many  areas  of  our  dally  life  are 
"going  metric."  Cameras,  cigarettes  and 
skis  now  routine! V  come  in  metric  sizes. 
Coke,  Pepsi,  and  Seven-Up  have  joined 
the  wine  industry  in  going  metric,  and 
distilled  spirits  are  almost  totally  metrl- 
cated. The  major  automakers,  as  well  as 
the  producers  of  computers,  office  equip- 
ment, electrical  equipment,  and  the 
aerospace  industry  are  well  along  In  con- 
verting their  product  lines  to  metrics. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  replaced  the 
present  uncertainty  and  confusion  with 
a  clear  commitment  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  at  last  ready  to  lead  the  way  in 
bringing  about  full-scale  conversion? 
Metric  Week  is  an  appropriate  time  tx) 
reconsider  our  vacillating  and  ineffectual 
pol'cv  on  conversion,  and  resolve  that  we 
should — at  long  last — take  a  giant 
metric  stride  toward  the  future.* 


HUNGER    STRIKES    IN    NORTHERN 
IRELAND 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
share  a  deep  concern  over  the  continuing 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  the  past 
week,  the  death  of  two  hunger  strikers 
in  the  Maze  Prison  in  Belfast  has 
brought  about  a  new  round  of  violence 
and  killing. 

Last  week,  after  the  death  of  Bobby 
Sands,  I  joined  with  Speaker  O'Neill. 
Senator  Moynihan,  and  Governor  Carey 
of  New  York  in  a  message  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Margaret  Thatcher  of  Great 
Britain,  urging  greater  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
effort  to  settle  the  issues  involved  in  the 
hunger  strikes. 

Today,  we  have  received  a  reply  from 
Mrs.  Thatcher  indlcat*n«;  that  no  change 
is  planned  in  the  position  of  her  govern- 
ment. 

The  central  point  of  the  message  that 
Speaker    O'Neill,    Senator    Moynihan, 


Governor  Carey,  and  I  conveyed  to  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  last  weeit  Is  that 
greater  flexibility  by  Great  Britain  on 
the  issues  of  prison  administration  in- 
volved In  the  hunger  strikes  at  the  Maze 
Prison  in  Northern  Ireland  Is  essential 
to  avoid  greater  violence. 

I  condemn  all  violence  In  Northern 
Ireland.  I  continue  to  believe  that 
Britain  has  a  responsibility  to  all  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  community 
to  pursue  every  possible  step  that  could 
lead  to  a  quick,  fair,  and  humanitarian 
settlement  of  the  hunger  strikes,  before 
additional  deaths  occur.  Unfeeling  in- 
flexibility will  achieve  nothing  but  more 
death. 

The  Prime  Minister's  response  shows 
only  the  shadow  of  flexibility,  without 
the  substance.  It  ignores  possible  initia- 
tives which  could  resolve  the  current  dis- 
pute over  prison  conditions. 

Obvious  avenues  are  open  for  sensible 
and  reasonable  compromise  on  the  prac- 
tical issues  of  prison  administration, 
without  compromising  in  any  way  on  the 
basic  principle  of  opposition  to  violence. 

The  leaders  of  Great  Britain  have  a 
human  responsibility  to  seek  such  a 
compromise.  Surely — before  more  hunger 
strikers  die.  before  more  lives  are  lost  in 
violent  demonstrations,  before  all  the 
hopeful  progress  of  recent  months  is 
lost — it  is  time  for  Britain  to  break  this 
endless  spiral  of  death  In  Northern  Ire- 
land, so  that  leaders  of  good  will  may 
resume  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
and  lasting  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  our  statements 
and  materials  on  the  issue  may  be  avail- 
able to  all  who  seek  an  end  to  the 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland,  I  ask  that 
several  items  in  connection  with  this 
matter  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  op  Senator  Esw/uto  M.  Kennedy 

ON      THE      HtTNGER      StSIKE      IN      NOBTHESN 

Ireland 

April  33,  1981 

The  hunger  strike  In  Northern  Ireland — 
especially  the  condition  of  Bobby  Sands — Is 
a  cause  of  dsep  distress  to  me  and  to  all 
Americans  who  have  worked  hard  over  the 
past  decade  to  bring  peace  and  respect  for 
human  rights  to  Northern  Ireland. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  prisons  in  Northern  Ireland  clearly  rests 
with  Oreat  Britain.  I  do  not  In  any  way  con- 
done the  violence  or  terrorism  In  Northern 
Ireland.  Howenrer,  the  critical  nature  of  the 
current  situation  makes  It  Imperative  that 
the  British  Government  undertake  new  and 
urgent  efforts  to  resolve  the  Issues  In  the 
strike  and  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  human- 
itarian solution. 

Over  the  past  year.  Important  progress  to- 
ward the  cause  of  peace  and  the  vmlty  of 
Ireland  has  been  achieved.  I  call  on  all  the 
parties  to  put  the  same  dedication  and  effort 
that  has  brought  about  this  progress  Into 
assuring  that  the  hunger  strike  Is  quickly 
and  fairly  ended  and  that  further  violence  is 
avoided. 

Statement  o»  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

ON  THE  Death  of  Bobby  Sands 

May  4.  1981 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Bobby  Sands,  and  I  send  my  heartfelt  pray- 
ers to  all  the  members  of  his  family. 

His  death  is  a  sad  day  for  Ireland  and  for 
all  who  seek  peace  In  Northern  Ireland  and 
an  end  to  the  violence  that  has  claimed  so 
many  lives  and  has  scarred  so  many  more  In 
recent  years. 


At  this  time  of  heightened  tension.  I  urge 
aU  sides  in  Northern  Ireland  to  resist  calls 
for  further  violence.  It  will  only  compound 
this  latest  tragedy  if.  out  of  reactions  of  des- 
peration or  motives  of  vengeance,  the  death 
of  Bobby  Sands  sparks  a  new  round  of  sense- 
less killing  and  destruction. 

Each  new  death  in  Northern  Ireland  is  an- 
other death  too  many.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand citizens  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
present  round  of  violence  and  terror  that 
have  plagued  the  province  since  1969. 

If  the  painful  end  of  this  tragic  hunger 
strike  Is  to  have  any  hopeful  or  lasting  mean- 
ing, surely  It  Is  the  lesson  that  too  many 
people  have  died.  The  time  has  come  for  all 
ttaoe»  of  good  will  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
munity In  Northern  Ireland — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Protestants  and  Catholics — to 
denounce  the  voices  of  bigotry,  to  renounce 
the  path  of  terrorism  and  extremism,  and  to 
Join  together  now  in  a  new  and  more  dedi- 
cated search  for  a  common  peaceful  future. 

I  commend  the  many  persons  who  worked 
so  hard  In  recent  days  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  in  many  other  lands  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  and  humanitarian  resolution  of  this 
hunger  strike.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
brave  intercession  of  the  Holy  Father  and  the 
hopeful  initiative  by  the  members  of  the 
European  Oimmlsslon  on  Human  Rights  did 
not  succeed. 

In  the  distress  of  the  moment,  we  must  not 
Ignore  the  fact  that  three  other  prisoners  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  nearlng  a  critical  phase 
in  their  own  hunger  strikes.  Wc  must  not 
yield  to  terrorism.  But  we  also  must  not  yield 
to  impulses  of  intransigence  that  can  only 
fan  the  flames  of  greater  terrorism. 

I  urge  the  British  Government,  which  has 
clear  responsibility  for  prison  acmlnlstratlon 
In  Northern  Ireland,  to  act  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  end  Its  posture  of  Inflexibility,  and 
to  Implement  reasonable  reforms  capable  of 
achieving  a  humanitarian  settlement  of  the 
other  hunger  strikes,  so  that  Ihe  tragedy  of 
Bobby  Sands  Is  not  repeated. 

The  death  of  Bobby  Sands  is  a  symptom  of 
a  deeper  crisis — a  crisis  that  wUl  go  on  and 
on  and  on  In  Northern  Ireland,  untu  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  all  who  truly  seek  an 
end  to  violence  care  enough  to  speak  and 
work  for  peace. 

TELEcaAM    to     Prime    Minister     Margaret 

Thatcher    of    Great    Britaxn,    May    6. 

1981 

DBA*  Prime  Minister  Thatcher:  We  want 
you  to  know  personally  of  our  deep  concern 
over  the  spectre  of  worsening  violence  and 
tragedy  that  threaten  to  engulf  Northern 
Ireland  after  the  death  of  Bobby  Sands. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  praised  your 
hopeful  initiative  with  Prime  Minister 
Haughey  of  Ireland,  and  we  have  looked 
forward  to  further  progress  In  securing  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict. 

Throughout  these  tragic  years  of  killing 
and  destruction  In  Northern  Ireland,  we  have 
consistently  and  unequivocally  condemned 
all  violence  from  any  source. 

But  we  question  a  posture  of  Inflexibility 
that  must  lead  inevitably  to  more  senseless 
violence  and  more  needless  deaths  in  North- 
ern Ireland. 

We  urge  you  to  act  now,  before  additional 
lives  are  lost,  to  Implement  sensible  and 
reasonable  reforms  In  the  administration  of 
the  Maze  Prison — reforms  that  offer  real 
hope  of  ending  this  violent  Impasse  and 
achieving  a  peaceful  and  humanitarian  set- 
tlement of  the  three  hunger  strikes  that 
are  now  nearlng  the  point  of  no  return. 

Surely  It  is  possible  to  compromise  on 
the  practical  Issues  of  prison  administration, 
without  compromising  in  any  way  on  the 
basic  principle  of  opposition  to  violence. 
Surely  the  leaders  of  Great  Britain  have  an 
urgent  responsibility  to  do  all  within  their 


power  to  end  this  tragic  and  unnecessary 
crisis. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

US.  Senate. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

[/.S.  Senate. 
Thomas  P.  O'Nxnx,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Hugh  L.  Carey, 

Governor,  State  of  New  York. 

Statement  of  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kxnnb>y 

on   the    Death    of    Francis   Hughes   nr 

Northern  Ireland.  May  13,  1981 

The  death  of  Francis  Hughes  Is  a  new 
tragedy  for  Northern  Ireland  at  a  time  when 
Its  people  have  already  suffered  too  much 
tragedy. 

It  is  also  a  death  that  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  more  flexible  approach  of  the 
British  Government  toward  reforms  In  the 
administration  of  the  Maze  Prison. 

Two  bimger  strikers  have  died  already. 
Two  others  are  now  approaching  critical 
phases  of  their  own  protests.  Still  another 
prisoner  has  begun  a  protest  of  his  own. 

I  call  upon  the  British  Government  to 
break  this  endless  spiral  of  death,  to  end  Its 
posture  of  inflexibility,  and  to  find  a  fair  and 
humanitarian  solution  to  the  other  hunger 
strikes  before  additional  needless  tragedies 
occur.  Surely  the  leaders  of  Great  Britain 
have  a  responsibility  to  seek  a  sensible  and 
reasonable  compromise  on  the  practical  is- 
sues in  the  hunger  strikes,  without  compro- 
mising in  any  way  on  the  basic  principle  of 
opposition  to  violence. 

I  condemn  the  killing  and  the  destruction 
on  all  sides  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  urge  all 
these  who  care  about  the  cause  of  peace  to 
resist  any  calls  for  further  violence  after  this 
latest  tragedy. 

The  deaths  of  Bobby  Sands  last  week  and 
of  Francis  Hughes  this  week  are  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  ongoing  crisis  In  Northern  Ire- 
land and  to  the  urgent  need  for  leaders  of 
good  will  in  both  parts  of  the  community  to 
come  together  in  a  common  search  for  peace. 
If  these  senseless  deaths  are  to  have  any 
hopefiU  meaning,  let  it  now  be  seen  in  a 
firm  renunciation  of  further  violence,  and  a 
clear  rededlcatlon  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Message  of  14  Mat  From  the  Brttish  Prime 

MINISTER,      the      Rr.      Hon.      Margaret 

Thatcher     MP.     to     Senator     Kennedy. 

Speaker  O'Neill,  Senator  Moynihan  and 

Governor  Carey 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  message 
of  6  May.  I  welcome  yovir  clear  restatement 
of  your  unequivocal  condemnation  of  all 
violence  in  Northern  Ireland.  I  welcome  too 
vour  efforts  to  discourage  American  support 
for  the  men  of  violence  In  Northern  Ireland 
and  to  promote  better  understanding  among 
all  the  people  of  Ireland. 

You  question  a  "porture  of  Innexlhlllty" 
that  must  lead  inevitably  to  more  violMXca 
and  death  in  Northern  Ireland.  But  that  la 
not  the  Govemmeafa  posture.  It  U  Important 
that  there  should  be  no  mlsimdersiandlng 
between  us.  I  am  therefore  sending  you  with 
this  a  full  account  ol  what  has  happened  in 
t*-e  Maze  Prison  since  tne  protesters'  com- 
plaints were  investigated  by  an  Independent 
international  body,  the  European  Commla- 
slon  of  Human  Rights. 

This  full  account  shows  that  HM  Govern- 
ment has  in  fact  acted  with  great  fleiibUlty. 
We  have  offered  a  series  of  Improvements  In 
conditions  to  all  prisoners— most  of  which 
the  protesters  have  rejected.  We  have  alM 
facilitated  visits  to  the  hunwr  strikers  by 
the  European  Commission  of  Human  Rights, 
by  members  of  the  Dublin  Parilament.  bv  the 
reoresentatlve  of  the  official  Onno-ltlon  here 
an-l  bv  the  nersonal  re-re«-ntatlvc  of  the 
Pope.  None  of  these  actions  has  htd  ^^yet- 
fect  upon  the  prisoners,  whose  sole  purpoee 
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is  to  aatebUab  a  poUUcal  ]ustlflc*Uon  for 
tiMir  ^pp^"'"e  r*Gor<l  ol  murder  waA  vlo- 
lenoe— murder  and  violence  which  deserve 
the  tame  total  coademnatlon  in  Northern 
Ireland  a*  they  would  get  In  the  United 
SUtea. 

The  prlaoners,  and  thoee  who  speak  for 
them,  claim  that  the  protesta  are  not  about 
prison  conditions,  but  are  about  the  de- 
mand for  political  status. 

Political  status  would  mean  that  the  pris- 
oners, not  the  prison  autborlttes,  would  de- 
termine what  the  day  to  day  regime  within 
the  prison  should  be.  On  this  the  Oovern- 
ment  will  not  compromise. 

It  Is  not  prepared,  through  the  granting 
of  political  statiu,  to  legitimise  criminal  acts 
undertaken  in  pursuit  of  political  ends.  It  is 
not  prepared  to  surrender  control  of  the  pris- 
ons. 

It  is  not  prepared  to  be  coerced  by  protest 
action,  in  whatever  form,  into  changes  for 
which  th*re  is  no  U>stlfl~atlon  on  humani- 
tarian grounds.  We  krow  from  experience 
that  to  do  ao  would  not  bring  the  protests  to 
an  end.  On  the  contrary,  yielding  to  coercion 
wou<d  '"rovo^-e  further  coercion,  and  would 
encourage  more  young  people  to  follow  the 
path  of  violence. 

It  Is  the  Oovemment's  profound  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  more  deaths  directly  or 
Indirectly  due  to  the  present  hunger  strike. 
Such  deaths  can  serve  no  purpose.  If  polit- 
ical status  remains  the  protesters'  objec- 
tive, then  It  cannot  and  will  not  be  con- 
ceded. If  they  have  other  grounds  for  com- 
plaint against  the  prison  regime,  then  fur- 
ther recourse  to  the  European  Commission 
of  Human  Rights  remains  available  to  them. 
The  Oovemment  has  shown  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  resTMnd  to  the  Conmilsslon's  find- 
ings and  to  facilitate  in  any  way  it  can  the 
Commission's  conduct  of  its  investigations. 
More  widely,  the  Government  remains 
eommltted  to  the  search  for  ways  In  which 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  can  arsume 
greater  restxinslbUltv  for  their  own  affairs, 
through  political  Institutions  In  which  all 
sections  of  the  Commxinity  can  have  confi- 
dence. It  believes  that  the  best  hope  for 
lonK  term  neace  and  stability  is  to  be  found 
in  the  political  process,  not  in  violence  and 
Intimidation.  And  the  Oovemment  remains 
determined  to  build  on  the  unique  relation- 
ship that  already  exists  between  the  United 
Klncdom  and  the  ReouMlc  of  Ire'and.  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of  these  islands. 

Ajnm  TO  Puitx  Mnnsm  Tratcrxs's 
Mbssags  of  14  Mat 

In  1978,  the  European  Commission  of  Hu- 
man Bights  considered  the  situation  at  the 
Mase  Prison  in  the  context  of  an  application 
made  to  the  Commission  by  four  prisoners. 

The  prisoners'  main  complaint  was  that 
their  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  be- 
lief (under  ArUcle  9  of  the  European  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms)  was  denied 
them  because  the  prison  authorities  sought 
to  apply  to  them  the  normal  prison  regime. 
The  Commission  in  their  decision  of  June 
1980  found  that  a  right  to  preferential 
status  for  a  certain  category  of  prisoners  was 
not  amongst  those  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
vention or  by  Article  9  In  particular. 

The  applicants  also  argued  that  the  regime 
under  which  they  lived  amounted  to  inhu- 
man and  degrading  treatment  and  punish- 
ment In  breach  of  Article  3  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  Commission  declared  that  all  their 
comolalnta  under  this  Article  were  Inadmis- 
sible on  the  grounds  that  they  were  "mani- 
festly Ill-founded."  At  that  stage  many  of  the 
prisoners  were,  ss  you  know,  conducting  a 
uniquely  dlSRusting  form  of  protest  In  which 
they  fouled  their  ceUs  with  food  and  excreta. 
They  had  broken  up  furniture  in  their  cells 
and  had  usrd  it  to  damacre  the  windows  and 
o*^«r  fittings.  The  Euror>ean  Commission 
woognlsed  that  these  conditions  were  self- 
inflicted.  The  prison  authorttles,  of  course. 


made  arrangements  for  the  cells  to  be 
cleaned  and  repainted  at  frequent  intervals. 
Buw  amung  vheir  other  Wnii.n|^i;  the  Com- 
mission emphasised  the  prison  authorities' 
duty  -to  keep  under  constant  review  their 
reaction  to  recalcitrant  prisoners  engaged 
in  a  developing  and  protracted  protest"  and 
commented  that  "efforts  should  have  been 
made  by  the  authorities  to  ensure  that  the 
applicanU  could  avail  of  certain  facillUes 
such  as  taking  regular  exercise  In  the  open 
air  with  some  form  of  clothing  <other  than 
prison  clothing)  and  making  greater  use  of 
the  prison  amenities  under  similar  condi- 
tions." It  also  said  that  "arrangements  should 
have  been  made  to  enable  the  applicants  to 
consult  outside  medical  speclalisU  even 
though  they  were  not  prepared  to  wear  pris- 
on uniform  or  underwear.". 

Thus  the  prisoners'  claim  for  political  or 
special  status  has  been  Investigated  recently 
and  decisively  rejected  by  an  Independent 
authority  of  the  highest  stajidlng:  the  omi- 
dltlons  at  the  Maze  Prison  were  covered  as 
part  of  the  Commission's  Investigation  and 
no  serious  complaint  against  them  was  sus- 
tained, and  the  Commission  did  not,  where 
It  felt  neceasary.  heslt*te  to  criticise  the 
Oovemment  and  the  prison  authorities. 

These  criticisms  were  respected  and  new 
arrangements  to  satisfy  them  have  been  in 
force  for  more  than  a  year.  That  is  not  aU. 
During  the  course  of  1980  the  protesUng 
prisoners  were  offered,  whether  or  not  they 
ended  their  protest,  a  range  of  in^xroved  con- 
ditions In  connection  with  letters,  visits. 
recreiUon.  association  and  compaaalonate 
leave.  In  October  last  year  the  Government 
ended  prison  uniform  as  such  in  Northem 
Ireland  prisons  in  favour  of  the  issue  of 
clvliiin-type  clothing  in  a  range  of  colours 
and  styles.  Of  these  measures,  the  protesting 
prtfioners  had.  by  the  beginning  of  March 
this  year,  made  use  in  some  cases  of  the 
facility  of  addlUonal  vlalta  to  relatives  in 
Ill-health.  Apart  from  that  there  has  been  no 
response. 

The  first  hunger  srtrlke  ended  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1980.  Contrary  to  what  has  been 
alleged,  no  undertakings  were  given  to  the 
hunger  strikers  or  the  remaining  protesting 
prisoners  at  that  time,  before  It  or  after: 
what  the  Oovemment  had  sought  to  do  was 
to  explain  to  all  protesting  prisoners  what 
facilities  and  opportunities  were  available 
to  them  within  the  existing  prison  regime, 
which,  as  was  also  mode  clear  to  them,  the 
Oovemment  Is  committed  to  maintaining 
and,  as  circumstances  allow,  improving. 
That  explanation  stands  and  the  same  fa- 
cilities renuiln  available.  When  the  ending 
of  the  first  hunger  strike  failed  to  lead  to 
the  ending  of  the  other  protests,  the  prison 
authorities,  with  the  full  backing  of  the 
Oovemment,  took  the  initiative  to  move  96 
of  the  protesting  prisoners  Into  clean  cells. 
When  It  became  clear  that  those  prisoners 
had  stopped  fouling  their  cells,  normal  cell 
furniture  was  provided. 

This  process  completed,  the  next  step 
towards  a  conforming  regime  was  the  issue  of 
the  dvillan-type  clothing.  The  prisoners  re- 
fused this,  sajring  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  wear  It  unless  their  own  clothing 
was  provided  at  the  same  time:  and  thAt 
they  would  take  part  in  no  work  other  than 
that  of  cleaning  their  own  cells  and  receiv- 
ing full-time  education.  (The  Commission 
had,  Incidentally,  said  In  lu  findings  that  it 
did  not  consider  there  to  be  anything  Inher- 
ently degrading  or  objectionable  about  the 
requirement  to  wesr  a  prison  uniform  or  to 
work.)  The  Oovemment  had  no  choice  but 
to  say  it  could  not  accept  these  conditions. 
The  prisoners'  response,  on  27  January,  was 
to  smash  the  furniture  they  had  been  given 
and  to  damage  the  fabric  of  their  cells. 

On  March  2  the  prisoners  engaged  In  the 
"dirty"  protest  at  the  Mare,  and  at  Armagh, 
said  they  were  ending  this  form  of  protest, 
but  were  doing  so  not  as  a  step  towards  con- 
formity with  the  prison  regime  but  in  sup- 


port of  the  buncer  strike  wtalob  hMl  then 
Just  begun.  The  Oovemment  nevertheless 
welcomed  the  prisoners'  decision  to  end  the 
conditions  that  they  had  Imposed  upon 
themselves:  the  prlaoners  were  transferred 
to  clean  ceiu  as  qiUckly  as  the  neceesary 
arrangements  could  be  made:  and  when 
they  asked  for  the  Issue  o*  furniture  this 
w»s,  notwithstanding  the  acUons  of  January 
27.  Initiated.  As  in  January,  the  prison 
authorities  responded  to  this  scaling  down 
of  protest  acUon  by  scaling  down  the  pun- 
ishment awarded.  In  this  case  by  reducing 
by  half  the  rate  at  which  the  protesting 
prlaoners  forfeited  remission.  For  these 
prisoners  who  had  ended  protest  action  al- 
together since  the  previous  hunger  strike, 
the  prison  authorities  had  already,  as  they 
had  undertaken,  completed  a  review  of  re- 
mission and.  where  the  prisoner  concerned 
had  by  a  period  of  conforming  behaviour 
shown  that  his  decision  to  cease  his  protest 
was  a  firm  one.  restored  some  of  the  remis- 
sion previously  forfeited.* 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MARK  MacOUIGAN 
AND  THE  HONORABLE  KEITH 
NORTON  BEFORE  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  ACID  RAIN 

O  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  2  I  had  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  Conference  on  Acid  Rain  sponsored 
by  the  Canadian-American  Center  at  the 
St-'te  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 
Some  200  people  participated  in  this  con- 
ference to  dLscuss  the  technical,  political, 
and  economic  aspects  of  this  most  im- 
portant environmental  issue.  The  con- 
ference served  to  underscore  the  signifi- 
cance of  acid  rain  as  an  international 
matter  which  requires  serious  bilateral 
attention.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
it  has  been  found  that  almost  10  percent 
of  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  Adlron- 
dacks  are  in  a  critical  state  of  acidifica- 
tion and  another  9  percent  are  in  an 
endangered  situation. 

In  his  remarks  before  the  conference 
Dr.  Mark  MacGuigan,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  of  Canada,  a 
most  distinguished  public  servant,  ex- 
pressed with  a  clear  voice  the  depth  of 
concern  felt  by  Canadians  over  the  acid 
rain  phenomenon.  I  would  be  remiss  not 
to  commend  Dr.  MacGuigan's  very  jjer- 
tinent  and  passionate  remarks  to  you.  I 
therefore  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  my  own  remarks  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Honorable  Keith  Norton, 
Minister  of  the  Environment,  Province 
of  Ontario,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Norton  eloquently  points  out  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  Ontario's  recrea- 
tional lakes  are  now  sensitive  to  damage 
from  acid  rain. 

The  material  follows: 
Adokess  bt  the  Secketast  of  State  fos  Ex- 

TE«NAL  ArrAou  or  Canada,  D«.  Mask  Mac- 

OtncAN 

My  first  remarks  are  ones  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  organizers  of  this  conference  and 
to  the  directors  and  staff  of  the  new  Cana- 
dian-^ me'lcan  Centre  at  this  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo.  It  is  undoubtedly 
obvious  to  all  of  those  here  today  that  acid 
raLi— and  the  damage  it  U  inflicting— is  a 
serious  problem  for  both  our  countries.  I 
therefore  offer  my  thanks  to  the  organizers 
of  this  conference  for  Chelr  perceptlveness 
and  determination  in  marshalling  so  many 
outstanding  experts  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  confront  this  most  dif- 
ficult subject.  I  hope,  too,  that  the  efforts 
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of  this  new  centre  will  serve  us  weU  in  the 

future  In  examining  the  full  range  of  other 
concerns  which,  inevitably,  good  friends  and 
neighbours  must  confront. 

I  do  not  intend  to  review  in  detaU  today 
the  Issues  surrounding  the  dangers  and  con- 
trol of  acid  rain.  These  have  been  examined 
exhaustively  and  expertly  by  the  many  spe- 
clallits  who  have  preceded  me  here.  Rather, 
as  the  minister  responsible  for  Canada's  for* 
elgn  affairs,  I  want  to  examine  the  political 
components  of  this  phenomenon — a  phenom- 
enon which  for  Canadians  is  a  question  de- 
manding answers  In  the  present,  and  for  both 
our  countries  is  an  issue  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  our  relationship. 

Most  of  you  here  today  are  familiar  with 
the  basic  structure  of  Canada-U5.  relatione 
The  relationship  Is  one  which  spans  much 
of  our  history  and  it  has — for  the  most 
part — served  us  well.  The  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  both  countries  attests  to  that.  And. 
despite  our  differences  In  population,  and  de- 
spite the  different  courses  on  which  our  na- 
tional Instltations  have  evolved,  Canadians 
have  learned  to  live  alongside  their  neigh- 
bours In  understanding  and,  frequently,  with 
sympathy. 

But  beyond  that.  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans share  a  moral  responsibility.  Our  pros- 
perity and  influence  have  not  beea  solely 
the  product  of  hard  work  or  economic  wis- 
dom. Prom  the  very  dawning  of  North  Amer- 
ican history.  It  was  evident  throughout  the 
world  that  Canadians  and  Americans  were 
the  Inheritors  of  one  of  the  world's  richest 
land  masses.  Over  a  span  of  more  than  200 
years  the  riches  of  America — as  it  was  known 
In  the  old  world — were  little  short  of  legend- 
ary. It  was  the  promise  of  these  resources 
that  brought  to  this  continent  the  millions 
of  people  who  scu^ht  to  fashion  It  into 
strong  and  Influential  economic  and  political 
entitles. 

How  well  our  people  have  succeeded  In 
achieving  that  Is  a  matter  of  history,  ff  our 
living  standards  over  the  years  are  a  criterion, 
they  have  indeed  succeeded  in  achieving 
their  goals.  But  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  to- 
day that  there  Is  another  dimension  to  that 
Inheritance,  namely  our  responsibility  to- 
wards each  other  to  ensure — through  the 
rule  of  law — that  what  was  given  to  us  Is  not 
left  ravaged  and  extinct  because  we  lacked 
the  foresight  or  the  will  to  protect  it  for 
fut'ire  generations  of  North  Americans. 

Tour  deliberations  here  over  the  past  two 
days  have  focused  on  the  need  to  prevent 
such  a  disaster.  There  are  those,  of  course, 
who  do  not  necessarily  share  our  ominous 
view  about  the  essentially  tragic  effects  of 
unchecked  acid  rain.  There  sae  others  who 
are  pessimistic  about  the  prospects  for  action 
to  effectively  control  those  emissions  which 
have  resulted  In  acid  rain  and  the  profound 
damage  It  Is  causlni;  to  much  of  our  environ- 
ment. There  are  others  whose  approach  falls 
to  take  account  of  the  true  nature  of  all 
the  costs  and  benefits  Involved.  Let  me  briefly 
address  a  comment  to  each  of  these  views. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  seriousness  of  add 
rain,  I  extend  an  Invitation  to  come  to  our 
country  and  see  for  themselves.  There  they 
will  flnd  signs  of  the  depredations  of  several 
million  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxides  of 
Introgen — at  least  half  of  which  is  of  U.S. 
origin — which  are  transformed  chemically  In 
the  atmosphere  and  fall  In  our  country  each 
year  In  the  form  of  acid  rain.  Many  of  our 
lakes  have  reached  levels  of  acidity  which 
make  It  impossible  to  suppm't  flsh  end  re- 
lated forms  of  life.  In  Nova  Scotia  to  date, 
no  less  than  nine  rivers  no  longer  support 
the  salmon  population.  And  elsewhere,  the 
leaching  of  calcium  and  magnesium  from  the 
soil  Is  threatening  our  boreal  forest — a  re- 
source that  provides  employment  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  labour  force  In  Canada. 

Those  who  are  pessimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  halting  the  high  level  of  emissions 
have  perhaps  Ignored  our  own  experience  In 
Canada.  I  suggest  they  look  at  what  we  in 


Canada  have  been  able  to  bring  about  in 
this  effort.  The  best  example  is  the  huge 
smelting  operation  of  the  International 
Nickel  Otffldpany  at  Sudbury,  Ontario — the 
largest  single  producer  of  acld-causlng  emis- 
sions in  our  country.  Had  no  controls  been 
Imposed,  that  smelter  would  today  be  pro- 
ducing some  7,200  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide 
dally.  However,  for  several  years,  it  has  been 
operated  at  50  percent  control  or  beiow.  New 
regulations  In  1980  have  reduced  the  legal 
limit  from  3,600  tons  a  day  to  2.600  tons. 
In  1983,  It  will  drop  to  1,960  tons  and  we 
are  examining  ways  to  reduce  emissions  to 
the  lowest  possible  level. 

That  Is  one  major  example;  but  there  are 
others.  Sulphur  containment  at  a  new  cop- 
per smelter  in  Timmlns,  Ontario,  will  reach 
97  per  cent.  And  Ontario's  thermal  jjower 
stations  have  been  required  to  reduce  total 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions  by  43  per  cent 
during  the  19808 — even  though,  like  the 
United  States,  we  are  anticipating  consider- 
able growth  In  demand  for  electricity. 

I  cite  these  examples  not  to  patriotically 
parade  our  accomplishments,  but  to  llustrate 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  the  Joint 
efforts  of  scientists,  industry  and  government 
where  there  is  a  determination  to  make  an 
impact  on  a  situation  which  can  only  get 
worse  if  left  unchecked. 

To  that  third  group — those  who  propound 
the  view  that  economic  and  energy  consid- 
erations make  significant  controls  unfeas- 
ible— I  would  submit  that  significant  emis- 
sion reductions,  if  wisely  applied,  need  not 
detract  from  economic  ani  energy  goals.  Nor 
should  the  legitimate  costs  of  production  be 
passed  off  to  another  party — in  this  case 
another  country.  This  Is  spurious  in  economic 
terms  and  Irresponsible  in  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national legal  considerations. 

With  respect  to  coal  conversion,  there  Is 
considerable  economic  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  switch  to  coal  from  Imported  oil.  In 
effect,  this  benefit  Is  sufficiently  attractive 
that  we  can  more  than  afford  the  cost  of  en- 
suring that  resulting  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment be  minimized  to  the  extent  possible. 

It  will  be  obvious  In  this  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  rhenomenon  that  will  not  evapo- 
rate or  otherwise  disappear.  The  realities  of 
energy  supply  and  demand  maire  it  inevita- 
ble that  even  at  present  emission  levels  the 
situation  will  deteriorate  even  further  than 
It  has.  With  the  growth  in  both  our  countries 
of  coal-burning,  energy  generation,  further 
Inaction  will  prove  to  be  disastrous.  Yet  even 
the  fact  that  we  possess  the  technolc^y 
which  can  permit  us  to  live  with  a  higher 
level  of  coal  consumption  at  much  lower 
emission  levels  will  not  save  us  unless  we  are 
convinced  of  the  need  to  a-'ply  the  rule  of 
law  in  order  to  eliminate  the  problem  arising 
from  the  Inequity  in  the  present  distribution 
of  the  costs  of  acid  rain,  as  well  as  to  combat 
the  damage  acid  rain  inflicts  on  both  our 
countries. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  legislators 
will  respond  only  to  the  expressed  concerns 
of  their  constituents,  and  that  while  there  is 
a  very  high  level  of  concern  and  sensitivity 
in  Canada  about  acid  rain,  there  is  a  rela- 
tively low  level  of  concern  In  the  United 
States.  But  this  {joint  of  view  overloo'^s  some 
present-day  realities  and  ignores  the  nature 
of  our  historical  relationship. 

For  one  thing,  media  reports  and  confer- 
ences such  as  this  clearly  demonstrate  accel- 
erating Interest  in  the  United  States,  t  under- 
stand this  reflects  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
potential  for  extensive  environmental  dam- 
age in  such  areas  of  the  United  States  as 
New  England,  the  North  Central  region,  parts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  Ap- 
palachian area.  And  so,  while  the  acid  rain 
phenomenon  has  not  yet  had  as  profound  a 
recognition  generally  in  the  United  States  as 
It  has  had  In  Canada,  alert  and  far-sighted 
Americans  appear  to  be  heeding  the  warning 
signs. 

I    believe,    also,    that    legislators    in    the 


United  States  are  unlikely  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  our  historical  methods  of  resolving  prob- 
lems common  to  our  two  countries.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  developed  a  long 
tradition  over  the  years  of  solving  their  envi- 
ronmental problems  effectively,  fairly  and 
with  careful  attention  to  international  law 
and  responsibility.  The  Oreat  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  is  a  particularly  fine  ex- 
ample of  how  our  countries  have  co-operated 
to  deal  effectively  with  a  large-scale  pollu- 
tion problem. 

But  acid  rain  is  a  serious  bilateral  Issue 
because  Canadians  perceive  that  further 
delay  in  tackling  the  burgeoning  threat  of 
acid  rain  can  result  In  further  Incalculable 
damage.  Such  delays  would  be  particularly 
repugnant  to  Canadians  if  they  were  the  re- 
sult solely  of  narrow  vested  InteresU.  But  it 
is  clear  that  legislative  action  Is  now  vital 
if  further  damage  la  to  be  averted.  It  was  m 
reco^tnltlon  of  this  that  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Senate  recently  voted 
unanimously  to  provide  the  authority — 
through  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act — 
to  meet  our  obligations  toward  the  United 
States  vls-a-vls  trans-boundary  air  pollution. 

In  light  of  this  legislative  action,  and  the 
actions  taken  to  begin  controlling  Canadian 
pollutant  sources,  Canadians  now  expect  the 
United  States  to  demonstrate  the  same  de- 
gree of  concern  to  address  the  problem.  In 
short,  we  in  Canada  are  convinced  that  we 
cannot  resolve  acid  rain  ourselves.  We 
urgently  need  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Importance  of  acid  rain  in  Canada- 
U.S.  relations  Is  also  demonstrated  by  the 
attention  It  received  during  the  visit  of  Pres- 
ident Reagan  to  Ottawa  In  March.  It  was 
among  the  major  bilateral  Issues  discussed. 
I  can  assure  you  that  Canada  was  pleased 
to  receive  the  President's  assurances  that 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  to  deal  with  the 
problem  would  proceed  as  planned,  and  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  work  co-opera- 
tively with  Canada  to  understand  and  con- 
trol air  as  weU  as  water  po"ii^'on  wrfe  -e-a-d 
this  as  an  Important  commitment  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  United  States'  ctHnmitment  to  com- 
mence negotiations  In  June  In  accordance 
with  a  Memorandtmi  of  Intent  was  reiter- 
ated Just  last  week  by  a  senior  State  Depart- 
ment official.  In  short,  we  intend  to  press  on. 

Our  ultimate  hope,  of  course.  Is  in  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air  quality 
agreement.  In  that  connection,  our  two 
countries  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Intent 
in  August  of  last  year  which  enunciated 
three  quite  specific  objectives. 

The  first  Is  to  commit  our  countries  to 
begin  negotiations  on  such  an  air  quality 
agreement  In  June,  1981 — only  a  month  from 
now. 

Secondly,  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  five  Joint 
Canada-United  States  working  groups, 
charged  with  developing  a  common  Informa- 
tion base.  The  first  reports  of  these  groups — 
although  Interim  and  preliminary — show 
clearly  that  oui  concerns  about  acid  rain 
were  not  misolaced.  that  It  Is  a  genuine  and 
serious  problem. 

Thirdly,  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  calls 
on  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
undertake  interim  measures  of  control  to 
reduce  trans-boundary  air  pollution,  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  o'  a  b^n*"--!!  p<r-«»—"»n'. 
As  1  elaborated  earUer.  Canada  has  already 
Implemented  a  number  of  such  control 
measures  and  Is  anticipating  some  palatable 
reciprocation  by  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  acid  rain  constitutes 
a  test  of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  relationship 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
legal  principles  Involved  are  clear.  Both  otir 
governments  support  Principle  21  of  the  1972 
Stockholm  Declaration  which  provides  that 
states  have  "the  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
activities  within  their  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol do  not  cause  damage  to  the  environment 
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of  otber  stAtca  or  of  »r«M  beroad  Um  limits 
of  nMional  Jurladlctlon." 

WltJi  ngard  to  boundary  w»ter».  thto  prUi- 
ctpl*  bM  b«en  embodied  in  our  blUtenil 
treaty  obllgaUoos  for  more  tt>*n  70  yeaiv. 
The  Boundary  Watere  Treaty  of  1900  prohlb- 
lt«  the  ptdlutlon  of  waters  on  either  side  ot 
the  boundary  'to  the  Injury  of  health  or 
property  on  the  other."  This  was  the  baslo 
principle  applied  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Water 
QuaUty  Agreement  of  ISTa— an  agreement 
which  must  Inevitably  be  of  panicular  sig- 
nificance to  both  Americans  In  this  region 
and  to  Canadians  In  the  "Golden  Horse- 
shoe" on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 
It  was  an  International  arbitration  In  the 
1930s  between  Canada  and  the  Dnlted  States 
that  provided  what  U  still  the  clearest  state- 
ment of  the  International  law  relating  to  air 
pollution.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Trail 
Smelter  Arbitration.  In  which  Canada  had 
previously  accepted  lUblllty  for  damage 
caused  In  the  State  of  Washington  by  fumes 
from  a  smelter  in  British  Columbia,  the  Ar- 
bitral Trlbimal  suted  that  "no  state  has  the 
right  to  permit  the  use  of  its  territory  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  cause  Injury  by  fumes 
In  or  to  the  territory  of  another  or  the  prop- 
erties of  persons  therein.  .  . 

I  am  certain  that  all  responsible  Americans 
accept  that  the  rule  of  law  should  guide 
their  relaUons  with  other  countries  as  well 
as  their  Internal  activities.  I  am  also  certain 
that  reqxmslble  Americans  recognize  that 
our  mutual  obligations  must  be  met  by  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  of  acid  rain  to  prevent 
further  damage  rather  than  concentrating 
on  remedies  for  damage  after  it  has  occurred. 
roT  our  part,  we  accept  the  fact  that  there 
wUl  have  to  be  a  more  focussed  concentra- 
Uon  on  the  problem  of  acid  rain  in  both 
countries,  necessitating  heightened  aware- 
ness and  senalUvlty  to  the  damage  associ- 
ated with  It. 

One  such  mechanism  is  conferences  such 
as  this.  In  which  skilled  and  Informed  spe- 
cialists, legislators  and  others  can  elucidate 
our  difficulties  and  focus  on  avenues  for 
problem  resolution.  In  that  connection  I 
want  to  again  express  my  thanks  to  the 
organizers  of  this  conference  for  making  it 
possible  for  the  participants  here  to  develop 
a  perspecUve  which  Is  vital  to  comprehension 
of  this  very  complex  problem  and  to  devel- 
oping the  kind  of  thrust  which  Is  essential 
to  moving  towards  concrete  action.  It  U  an 
action  that  U  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our 
two  countries  and  one  that  offers  to  Canadi- 
ans the  ray  of  hope  we  need  to  press  on  with 
our  neighbors  In  overcoming  one  of  the  most 
serious  environmental  problems  we  share  In 
this  continent. 

Rkmakks  ar   Hon.   KzrrB   C.   Noeton.   Q.C, 
MnnsTxa  or  thx  Knvixoniccnt.   Ontabio 
MijrMT«T  or  THX  Etrvnomtxirr 
I  feel  quite  privileged  today  to  be  appear- 
ing on  your  program  in  the  company  of  Indi- 
viduals who  represent  such  a  considerable 
degree   of   expertise   and  k    wide    range   of 
oplnlcm  on  the  acid  rain  Issue. 

This  will  be  my  first  major  address  as  the 
Bilnlster  of  the  Environment,  and  frankly  It 
couldnt  represent  a  better  opportunity".  I 
may  be  new  to  the  environment  portfolio  but 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  OnUrlo  cabinet 
for  several  years  so  I  know  what  a  high  pri- 
ority the  government  places  on  this  issue 
And  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  concern 
about  add  rain  which  exists  In  our  province 
In  the  minds  of  our  environmental  groups 
and  more  Importantly,  in  the  minds  of  the 
general  public. 

My  own  concern  here.  Is  two-fold.  I  am 
worried  about  the  envlronmenUl  Impact  of 
the  problem,  certainly  ni  say  a  little  more 
about  that  later.  But  first.  I  want  to  preface 
my  remarka  today  by  stating  that  the  en- 
wonment  is  not  the  only  issue  at  stake  here 
On  a  personal  basis.  I  feel  that  the  cIo«« 
and  exeenent  relationship  which  has  tra- 
dltlonaUy  existed  between  our  two  countries 


U  certainly  being  tested  by  recent  develop- 
ments. And  that  bothers  me  a  great  deal  as 
an  individual,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Government. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  Ontario  dtl- 
sens  are  very  aware  of  the  add  rain  Issue, 
and  the  need  for  its  solution.  It  Is  not  simply 
a  popular  political  issue,  but  a  matter  which 
has  transcended  ordinary  partisan  political 
lines  In  our  country. 

Our  poutlclans  and  our  resldenu  also  agree 
that  the  solution  means  tough  and  concerted 
acUon  from  both  countries.  Because  this  la 
not  a  problem  which  can  be  limited  to  Juris- 
dictional boundaries.  Like  our  shared  water- 
ways, we  also  share  a  common  airshed.  Both 
countries  are  contributors  to  problems  In  our 
neighbours'  backyards  and  the  control  of 
emissions  In  both  countries  must  reflect  that 
fact. 

However,  when  our  media  contains  ac- 
counts of  American  groups  seeking  to  relax 
pollution  standards,  when  we  see  remarks 
from  American  officials  which  question  the 
very  existence  of  the  threat  to  our  environ- 
ment. It  Is  not  surprising  that  On  tartans 
react  with  concern.  In  some  of  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  and  In  the  correspondence 
my  office  receives,  that  concern  for  some, 
manifests  Itself  in  ani;er. 

In  my  view,  the  relationship  between  our 
two  countries  Is  a  long-standing  and  valu- 
able friendship  for  both  of  us.  Clearly,  one 
of  the  reasons  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Is  that  we  have  been  able  to  deal  honestly 
and  openly  with  each  other  so  we  can  work 
out  our  differences  on  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory basis. 

Today's  event  represents  an  opportunity 
for  me  to  share  with  you  honestly  our  con- 
cerns and  explain  where  Ontario  stands  on 
the  Issue  of  acid  rain,  what  we  have  done 
about  It.  and  more  Importantly,  what  we  will 
continue  to  do  about  it  in  the  future. 

Quite  simply,  the  Ontario  government's 
position  Is  this  all-out  war  on  acid  rain. 

Consider  some  of  the  following  lacts 
which  should  help  to  explain  our  concern : 

pact:  Nearly  ten  percent  of  Ontario's  eco- 
nomic base  comea  from  the  aquatic-based 
tourism  and  outdoor  recreation  mdustrles. 
In  1980.  direct  expenditures  alone  are  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $900  million. 

Fact:  Tens  of  thousands  of  our  lakes  m 
these  recreational  areas  are  sensitive  to  the 
Insidious  damage  of  acid  rain. 

Pact:  A  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  report  in  July  1980.  concluded  that 
Canada  receives  two  to  four  times  as  much 
sulphur  dioxide  and  eleven  times  as  much 
nitrogen  oxides  as  the  United  States  gets 
from  Canada.  In  Ohio  alone,  the  11  largest 
thermal  power  plants  currently  spew  at>out 
2.3  million  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  Into  our 
common  airshed.  All  of  Ontario's  sources 
combined.  Including  Inco  Ltd..  In  Sudbury 
and  Ontario  Hydro,  currently  produce  about 
1.6  million  tons. 

Pact:  In  February  1979.  a  prolonged  cold 
spell  In  Southern  Ontario  was  broken  by 
warm  southerly  winds  which  originated 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  As  the  winds 
shifted  from  the  south,  sulphur  dioxide  con- 
centrations began  to  rise  dramatically.  With- 
in several  days,  pollution  levels  had  risen 
above  guidelines  set  by  otir  ministry  to  pro- 
tect public  health.  As  a  result,  the  ministry 
asked  Ontario  Industries  to  cut  back  their 
operations  to  decrease  emissions.  The  sub- 
sequent Investigation  conducted  by  the  min- 
istry, showed  that  60  percent  of  the  pollu- 
tants originated  in  the  United  States. 

In  August  1980  your  country  and  mine 
signed  a  Memorandum  of  Intent  under 
which  both  parties  agreed  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  to  control  emission 
sources.  During  that  same  year,  the  admin- 
istrator of  your  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  co-signer  of  the  Memorandum, 
relaxed  controls  for  nine  coal -fired  plants 
In  the  United  States.  This  relaxation 
approved   the   Increased   emission   of  about 
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800.000  tons  of  SOi  per  year,  considerably 
more  than  the  current  emissions  from  all 
Ontario  coal-fired  power  plants. 

PlnaUy.  consider  this.  81t  on  the  shore  of 
a  parUcular  lake.  In  Ontario's  Muskoka  area, 
or  New  York's  Adlrondacks.  On  the  surface, 
the  water  appears  crystal  clear,  almost  shim- 
mering In  the  sunlight.  But  look  down  be- 
neath the  surface — there  are  no  fish,  no 
small  water  creatures,  no  plants.  In  short 
there  U  no  life  at  all.  The  lake  Is  dead. 

I  repeat,  for  Ontario,  the  results  of  acid 
rain  are  a  criUcal  environmental  problem. 
No  debate  exists  on  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ontario  legislators,  the  Ontario  medU  or  the 
Ontario  public.  There  Is  also  no  quesUon 
that  acUon  must  be  taken  to  significantly 
decrease  the  causes.  The  only  argument  that 
does  exist,  is  how  far  and  how  fast. 

In  Canada,  the  actual  responsibility  for 
po:iuUon  abatement  measures  belongs  to 
the  provinces,  "n  Ontario,  our  scientific  re- 
search was  clearly  telling  us  that  acid  rain 
was  a  serious  threat  to  the  North  American 
environment.  A  solution  would  mean  strin- 
gent acUons  not  only  from  our  own  JurU- 
dlctlon.  but  from  our  neighbors'  as  well. 

Sulphur  and  nitrogen  pollution  has  been 
curtailed  dramaUcally  in  local  Ontario  terms 
over  the  past  tan  years.  But  it  was  obvious 
to  us  that  much  more  would  have  to  be 
done. 

The  fastest  way  to  get  that  action  U  to 
build  public  knowledge  and  awareness  and 
hence  public  support  for  the  necessary  solu- 
tions. So  In  February  1979  we  took  a  big 
step  in  that  direction  by  referring  the  Issue 
of  acid  rain  for  public  hearings  before  a 
legislative  committee.  Bxperte  both  Inside 
and  outalde  the  government  presented  their 
evidence.  Citizen  groups  raised  their  con- 
cerns and  the  media  co-operated  with  exten- 
sive coverage.  Since  then,  public  response 
has  been  strong  and  consistent — they  want 
action. 

At  those  hearings  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Harry 
Parrott,  called  for  Joint  International  action 
as  the  only  way  to  a  successful  solution.  But 
he  also  pledged  that  Ontario  was  prepared  to 
act  on  Its  own.  to  start  the  dean-up  In  Ita 
own  backyard,  even  though  he  knew  such 
actions  could  not  solve  the  problem  In  On- 
tario because  the  majority  of  add  rain  pol- 
lutants  come  from  the  U.8  Nevertheless,  he 
felt  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  shoulder  our 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  first  step  was  Inco  Ltd..  the  smelting 
operation  In  Sudbury,  which  represents  the 
largest  single  point  source  of  sulphur  emis- 
sions In  North  America. 

Inco  had  already  reduced  their  emissions 
from  approximately  a.O  million  metric  tons 
per  year  In  196<>.  to  1.2  million  In  early  1978. 
But  In  Btoy  1980.  armed  with  the  knowledge 
that  e'-en  tougher  controls  were  needed,  we 
ordered  Inco  to  cut  back  to  833.000  metric 
tons  per  year  and  to  have  fadllties  In  place 
by  the  end  of  1983  to  produce  only  647.000 
metric  tons  per  year. 

Incidentally,  the  government  choee  to  Im- 
plement these  levels,  not  by  the  usual  con- 
trol order  procedures  which  could  have  been 
stayed  by  company  appeals,  but  rather,  by 
using  a  government  regulation  which  does 
not  carry  with  It  regular  appeal  mechanisms. 

From  19«9  to  1982.  Inco  will  have  reduced 
emissions  by  approximately  66  percent.  But 
these  llmlta  are  only  the  first  step.  Our  goal 
Is  to  reach  the  lowest  emission  level  It  la 
possible  to  achieve  technically  and  econom- 
ically. Studies  undertaken  by  a  Joint  federal- 
provincial  task  force  will  be  completed  by 
1983  to  give  us  the  best  solutions  for  accom- 
plishing this. 

Our  second  step?  Ontario  Hydro,  a  crown 
corporation  which  supplies  almost  all  of  the 
province's  electrical  energy.  Its  coal-fired 
planta  together,  form  the  second  largest  emit- 
ter of  SOi  in  the  province.  In  January  of  this 
year,  we  placed  annual  limits  on  Hydro's 
emissions  which  require  the  utility  to  Imme- 


diately undertake  approximafly  tSOO  million 

worth  of  control  activltlee. 

Tha  size  ot  Hydro's  faciUtlaa  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  steps  to  be  taken  mean  that 
considerable  lead  time  is  required  before 
controls  are  fully  Implemented.  However,  by 
1986.  emission  levels  must  be  down  to  390,- 
000  metric  tons  per  year  from  current  aver- 
age levels  of  453.000  metric  tons.  By  1990.  a 
celling  of  360.000  metric  tons  of  SOt  per 
year  is  required.  This  Is  a  reduction  of  I4>- 
proxlmately  43  percent  from  the  current 
average  levels.  It  wUl  apply  regardless  of 
any  increase  In  electrical  demand. 

The  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  will  be 
reduced  to  60.000  metric  tons  per  year  by 
1986  through  the  addition  of  low  NOx  burn- 
ers and  by  reduced  coal-fired  generation. 

We  have  also  asked  Hydro  to  explore  a 
new  operating  philosophy,  one  which  can 
result  in  substantial  pollution  reductions 
without  the  need  for  additional  control 
measures.  Called  LJ:J).S.,  for  Least  Emis- 
sions Dispatching  System,  it  means  that  a 
utility  generates  power  first  from  ita  "dean- 
est "  planta  leaving  the  "dirtiest"  planta  to 
handle  excess  loads.  I  understand  this 
philosophy  Is  also  being  explored  by  your 
government.  We  feel  very  optimistic  that 
Hydro  will  be  able  to  fuUy  utilize  this 
method  of  operation. 

I  want  to  stress  one  key  element  of  our 
Hydro  control  program — flexibility.  For  an 
operation  of  this  size,  we  are  looking  at  a 
whole  series  of  alternatives  to  achieve  the 
maximum  resulta  for  realistic  prices. 

It  might  seem  that  the  solutions  for  acid 
rain  will  be  costly.  Inco  has  given  estimates 
of  (400  million  for  current  and  future  con- 
trol programs.  I've  already  mentioned  that 
Hydro  will  spend  about  $500  mUllon.  As  for 
research,  the  Ontario  government  is  spend- 
ing about  $5  million  to  develop  more  de- 
tailed Information  about  the  full  extent  of 
the  problem  and  to  develop  the  most  effec- 
tive strategies  for  flghtmg  It.  Even  more 
money  Is  going  to  be  committed  next  year. 

On  the  question  of  economics,  David 
Stockman,  the  head  of  your  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  been  quoted  as 
follows : 

"I  kept  reading  these  stories  that  there 
are  170  lakes  dead  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Well 
how  much  ar«  Vbt  fish  worth  in  these  170 
lakes  that  accoimt  for  four  percent  of  the 
lake  area  of  New  York?  And  does  It  make 
sense  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  control- 
ling emissions  from  sources  In  Ohio  and  else- 
where If  you're  talking  about  a  very  mar- 
ginal volume  of  dollar  value  .  .  .?" 

He  also  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Clean  Air  Act's  ambient  standards  "are 
far  too  stringent  relative  to  what  both  eco- 
nomic and  public  policy  and  the  medical  evi- 
dence suggest."  And  yet,  it  Is  his  agency 
which  has  the  Job  of  scrutinizing  the  envi- 
ronmental regulation  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

But  responsible  environmental  regulation 
meaiu  you  have  to  weigh  thoee  kinds  of  coste 
against  the  real  price  we  pay  if  action  Is  not 
taken.  For  those  of  you  in  the  audience  who 
are  not  convinced  about  the  urgency  of  this 
problem.  Ontario  would  have  difficulty  mak- 
ing a  case  if  we  asked  you  to  weigh  the  coeta 
of  controls  versus  a  few  fish. 

But  that's  not  our  argument.  Instead,  we 
are  rapidly  bringing  together  the  dollar  fig- 
ures which  win  stow  the  true  costs  of  uncon- 
trolled add  rain.  Various  estimates  have 
been  made,  but  part  of  our  research  efforta 
are  going  into  producing  definitive  numbers 
so  we  can  put  accurate  values  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cost-benefit  scale — the  dollars  in 
lost  business  In  our  tourism  and  outdoor 
recreation  industry:  the  coste  of  damage  to 
man-made  structures;  the  potential  loss  of 
crops  and  trees;  and.  if  our  worst  fears  are 
borne  out.  the  imoact  on  human  health  and 
the  coste  to  sodetv  that  could  entail. 

Right  now,  the  Ontario  eovemment  is  ask- 
ing ita  cltttens  to  bear  tha  coata  of  control 


programs  which  will  actually  produce  as 
much  of  a  reduction  for  our  downwlni  neigh- 
bours in  New  York  and  New  England  as  It 
does  for  Ontario.  That's  a  tough  road  for  an 
Ontario  politician  to  travel.  But.  we  are 
doing  It  because  it  demonstrates  beyond 
doubt  what  our  intentions  are  and  how 
strong  our  commitment  is. 

With  those  steps  underway,  Ontario  can 
turn  to  the  real  key  to  solution — cooperative 
international  action.  Along  with  the  Cana- 
dian federal  government,  our  province  is 
one  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the  Memo- 
randum of  Intent.  And  we  are  confirming 
our  major  involvement  by  fully  participating 
with  our  federal  and  provincial  colleagues  In 
the  working  groups  formed  under  the  agree- 
ment to  produce  the  data  needed  for  the 
treaty  we  both  must  have. 

This  Memorandum  was  an  excellent  be- 
ginning for  our  two  countries.  Some  of  the 
statements  it  makes  bear  repeating. 

The  docimient  declares  that  both  parties 
will  work  "to  develop  a  bilateral  agreement 
which  will  reflect  arid  further  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  domestic  control  programs 
and  other  measures  to  combat  transboundary 
air  pollution." 

Both  govemmenta  agreed  to: 

(A)  develop  domestic  air  pollution  con- 
trol policies  and  strategies,  and  as  necessary 
and  appropriate,  seek  legislative  or  other 
support  to  give  effect  to  them; 

(B)  promote  vigorous  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting laws  and  re<ailatlons  as  they  require 
limitation  of  emissions  from  new,  substan- 
tially mollfied  and  existing  facilities  in  a 
way  which  is  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
transboundary  air  pollution;  and 

(C)  share  Information  and  consult  on 
actions  being  taken  pursuant  to  (A)  and  (B) 
above. 

It  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say  that 
mlzUstry  officials  felt  some  optlnUsm  about 
our  rihsuices  for  su-icess.  The  d%y  the  Memo- 
randum was  signed.  We  believed  then,  as 
we  do  now,  that  technical  solutions  are 
available,  and  that  ade'^va^e  resources  exist 
to  Implement  them.  More  importantly,  the 
scientific  evidence  suggeste,  we  have  enough 
time  to  take  these  steps  together,  before 
Irreversible  and  widespread  damage  occurs. 
However,  I  believe  we  do  not  have  time  to 
waste. 

It  has  also  been  encouraging  to  see  a 
recent  report  by  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion on  Air  Quality.  "To  Breathe  Clean  Air", 
recognize  that  both  countries  Intimately 
share  the  same  regional  airshed,  and  there- 
fore Ontario's  environment  must  be  studied. 
assessed  and  protected  In  close  concert  with 
adjoining  American  states.  That  report  is 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  for  discussion  of 
airen-lments  In  the  Clean  ^Ir  Act. 

But  after  such  a  promising  start,  we  have 
become  Increasingly  alarmed  at  what  now 
appears  to  be  happening  in  your  country 
as  refiected  in  commente  like  those  quoted 
from  Mr.  Stockman.  Despite  the  commit- 
ments given  under  the  Memorandum  of  In- 
tent, existing  pollution  control  regulations 
are  not  being  enforced.  The  promised  con- 
sultation with  Canada  on  setting  and  en- 
forcing standards  has  not  taken  place. 

The  dearly  demonstrable  effecta  of  add 
rain  on  Ontario  from  current  American 
emission  levels  are  concern  enough.  We  are 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  requests  from 
various  states  and  power  planta  to  have  the 
EtaTlronmental  Protection  Agency  actually 
rtfax  the  pollution  llmlto  on  sulphur 
dioxide. 

The  potential  for  dama<Te  to  Ontario  If 
these  reque«te  are  granted  In  serious,  and 
we  cannot  ignore  them.  It  Is  because  of  this 
that  we  tot*  the  unusual  and  imprecedented 
steo  of  legally  intervening  In  relevant  pro- 
ceedings m  the  VS.  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  relaxation  requests.  Briefly  our 
actions  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  March  12,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  filed  a  legal  Intervention 


with  the  n.8.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  It  asks  the  EPA  to  rCjCct  proposals 
from  six  states  for  a  relaxation  of  emissions 
llmlta  governing  18  power  planta  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  nilnols.  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee. 

2.  We  also  ask  that  the  EPA  enforce  exist- 
ing emission  Umita,  review  regulations  on 
levels  which  govern  all  VB.  power  planta  and 
consider  permissable  emissions  from  the  per- 
spective of  total  effect  on  northeastern  North 
America.  We  oppose  applications  to  amend 
U.S.  State  Implementation  Plans  under 
which  individual  states  would  be  permitted 
to  Increase  pollutant  emissions  subject  to 
approval  of  the  federal  EPA. 

3.  Finally,  on  April  9.  Ontario  filed  a  mo- 
tion for  leave  to  intervene  as  a  respondent, 
in  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  where  petitions  are  pending, 
filed  by  Ohio  and  two  of  lu  electrical  power 
utilities.  Their  petitions,  filed  March  17.  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  EPA  from  considering 
the  effecta  to  the  Canadian  eirvlronment 
when  re.lslng  State  Implementation  Plans. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  our  poaltiop  It  would 
be  this:  To  have  any  chance  at  aU  of  com- 
bating acid  rain,  there  cannot  be  any  In- 
creases In  North  America's  emissions.  It 
makes  little  seiue  to  me  for  the  EPA  and 
the  American  government  to  »ork  towards 
International  agreementa  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing pollution  on  one  hand,  while  aUowlng 
emitters  a  freer  rein  on  the  other.  If  the 
terms  of  ths  Memorandum  are  not  strongly 
enforced  and  emissions  are  allowed  to  In- 
crease, then  the  levels  set  In  the  future 
agreement  »lll  be  that  much  harder  and 
will  take  that  much  longer  to  implement. 

Ontarla's  evidence  Is  firm.  If  SO:  and  NO. 
emissions  continue  at  current  levels,  or  If 
they  are  allowed  to  increase,  the  resulte  could 
threaten  aquatic  Ufe  In  thousands  of  On- 
tario lakes  within  the  next  10  to  20  years. 
We  are  also  concerned  about  the  potential 
damage  to  terrestlal  Ufe  forms,  to  crops,  iar- 
ests.  man-made  structures  and  possibly  hu- 
man health.  ^^.,.t_ 

Far  those  of  us  who  bear  the  re^wnslblUty 
of  declson-maklng.  guarding  the  environ- 
ment is.  I  feel,  a  pubUc  trust.  How  our  two 
countries  handle  add  rain  wlU  be  the  ulti- 
mate test.  It  Is  essential  that  we  come  to 
grips  with  It  together. 

To  me.  to  my  government,  to  our  dUzens. 
Ontario's  environmental  quality  is  simply 
not  negotiable.  We  have  enforced  poUutlon 
controls  In  ovu-  backyard  In  the  past  and  we 
wUl  cc-ntlnue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  Our 
resesj-ch  will  continue  so  that  we  may  con- 
stantly update  and  refine  our  knowledge  of 
sources,  effecta  and  possible  controls. 

On  the  international  front  Ontario  will 
Stay  a  full  participant  in  the  Oanada-U3. 
worklnj  groups  to  lay  the  groimd  work  for 
the  urgently  needed  air  quaUty  agreement 
bDtween  our  two  countries. 

But  we  can't  fight  the  problem  alone.  We 
nsed  to  co-operate,  to  work  together,  to 
share  our  research  and  to  consult  on  stand- 
ards. We  have  a  history  of  success  upon 
which  we  can  buUd  and  of  which  we  can  be 
proud.  With  our  record  of  success  in  Joint 
action  through  agendes  like  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  commission.  I  am  confident  we 
can  do  it.  I  would  prefer  that  we  work 
clo-«ly.  that  we  solve  this  oroblem  as  friends. 

However.  It  Is  a  problem  we  botti  share. 
Ontario  is  weaiine  the  battle  in  our  own 
backyard.  We  would  ask  you  to  do  the  same 
in  yours. 

AnOBESS    BT    SZWATOB    DAICIKL    PATBICK 
HOTKIHAir 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  Invltlnc  me  to 
speak  at  this  most  Important  conference  on 
acid  rain.  _  ^  ,_ 

Acid  rain  Is  indeed  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terert  to  me— as  a  New  Yorker  de'^ed  to  the 
prot.ect1on  and  ores^'r-aMon  of  the  Ai'lron- 
dack  wlldemess  and  as  an  American  deeply 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  our  relations 
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wltb  our  Bood  iMlgbbor  to  the  north.  Traiu- 
boundwy  «lr  pollution  la  not  ft  mftttw  to  b« 
trMMd  with  caUlouan«as  or  inminAltlvlty  by 
«ttn«r  Bide.  It  should  not  b«  tr««t«d  u  » 
■up«rfluous  item  on  the  agendA  of  %  bllftter«l 
summit.  It  should  not  be  treated  is  a  nul- 
Mno*  thmt  will  simply  tede  on  Its  own.  It 
should  not  be  treated  ss  someone  else's 
problem. 

We  find  ourselTes  In  a  most  peculiar  pre- 
dlcament  on  this  selT-lnduoed  environmental 
haiard.  Last  year's  Congressional  debate  on 
the  so-called  "oU  backout"  legislation  gave 
us  a  hint  of  the  vast  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds the  Issue  of  acid  rain.  I  speak  of  con- 
fusion In  the  broadeet  sense — from  the  con- 
flicting scientific  evidence  on  the  nature  and 
source  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  regulatory 
maae  that  promised  to  thwart  not  only  our 
environmental  concerns  but  also  our  goal  to 
convert  many  of  our  Eastern  utilities  from 
oU  to  coal. 

During  this  debate  I  offered  an  amendment 
with  my  former  colleague  from  New  York, 
Jacob  Javlts,  which  I  believe  had  great  edu- 
cational value  at  the  time.  We  proposed  to 
force  a  handful  of  Midwestern  coal-burning 
powerplants  to  reduce  their  emissions  of  sul- 
fxir  dioxide.  Our  calculations  were  quite  sim- 
ple. Estimates  of  increased  emissions  from 
the  80  Eastern  powerplants  ordered  to  con- 
vert ranged  from  100,000  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide each  year  to  300,000  tons.  We  identified 
a  dosen  Midwest  plants  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  legislation  was  being  considered,  were 
each  emitting  over  300.000  tons  annually.  Re- 
ducing the  emission  of  Just  two  of  these 
plants  would  have  offset — In  absolute  terms — 
the  entire  increase  In  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  the  Eastern  plants. 

Indeed,  as  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  recently  noted,  "the 
key  factor  associated  with  the  most  serious 
envlrtmmental  effects  of  acid  deposition  Is 
not  pollutant  concentration  but  total  pollu- 
tant loading."  This  was  precisely  the  point  of 
of  our  amendment.  And  yet  during  the  entire 
debate,  no  attention — save  ours — was  paid  to 
the  vast  gains  to  be  made  In  reducing  pollu- 
tion from  these  existing  coal-bumlng  sources- 
Confusion,  or  perhaps  I  should  sa?.  inad- 
equacy Is  at  the  root  of  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
existing  arrangements  for  controlling  the 
long-range  transport  of  pollutants.  Again. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality: 

"Large  quantities  of  pollution  can  be  re- 
leased without  violating  ambient  standards. 
If  the  emissions  are  sufficiently  dispersed. 
It  Is  therefore  possible  for  a  state  to  insti- 
tute a  control  prcgram  thit  Is  sufficiently 
stringent  to  protect  local  health,  as  the  EPA 
requires,  and  still  permit  the  production  of 
pollution  that  can  cause  serious  acid  depo- 
sition problems  In  downwind  regions." 

In  short,  the  structure  of  the  Act  is 
simply  lll-sulted  to  the  complexltv  of  the 
physical  phenomenon,  a  phenomenon  we 
know  extraordinarily  little  about. 

Our  profound  ignorance  on  the  subject 
continues  to  disturb  me.  In  November  of 
1979,  It  disturbed  me  enough  to  offer  my 
bUl,  8.  1764,  the  Acid  PreclplUtlon  Act  of 
1979.  as  an  amendment  to  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act,  otherwise  called  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  bin.  (This  amendment  became  Title 
Vn  of  the  Act.  as  passed,  and  Is  n"w  known 
as  The  Acid  PreclDltatton  Act  of  1980  )  The 
purpose  was  not  to  Im-Kwe  a  regulatory  re- 
gime to  deal  with  the  suspected  sources  of 
the  addlty  but  rather  to  esUblish  a  well- 
funded,  coordinated,  purposeful  national 
research  nro'ram. 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  established  by 
my  le^latlon  has  now  produced  a  draft 
plan  of  action,  which  thev  will  be  flnMlzlng 
and  submitting  to  Congress  shortly.  I  am 
concerned  that  no  direct  funding  of  the 
Ttak  Force,  through  the  National  o-e<uilc 
and  Atmosnherlc  Administration  (NOAA) 
IMS  occurred  under  the  modest  tS  million 
aothorlmtlon  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years 


contained  In  nUe  VII  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act.  NOAA  has  requested  tl.S  million 
for  Its  own  acid  rain  research  program  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  funds  for  acid  rain  research 
have  been  increased  by  91.8  mllUcn  to  M 
mllUon  In  the  new  budget  submitted  by 
President  Reagan,  but  how  much  of  EPA's 
research  will  be  conducted  In  a  manner 
which  directly  supports  the  work  of  the 
Task  Force  Is  not  known.  I  am  also  most 
unsatisfied  with  the  still  minimal  role  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  the  national  energy  lab- 
oratories. There  is  a  reservoir  of  expertise  on 
atmospheric  monitoring  and  data  collec- 
tion that  I  fear  we  are  neglecting. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  what  we  still  do 
not  know.  Probably  the  only  unqualified 
statement  we  can  make  on  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acid  deposition  Is  that  less  emis- 
sions are  better  than  more.  But  how  mu:h 
leas?  And  where  might  reduction  best  be 
achieved?  And  how  do  »e  proceed  to  yield 
these  reductions?  And  who  should  tell  whom 
how  to  proceed? 

These  questions  are  not  Intended  to  min- 
imize that  which  we  have  been  able  to  doc- 
ument 8u:h  as  the  annihilation  of  fish  life 
in  lakes  in  the  Adlrondacks.  Canada  and 
Scandinavia.  Nor  are  they  Intended  to  ex- 
cuse us  from  immediate  action. 

The  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Conunlttee  has  already  begun  Its 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

In  April,  Senator  Mitchell  held  a  special 
hearing  In  Maine  to  review  the  acid  rain 
problem  in  New  England.  In  June,  the  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  in  Washington 
on  the  Issue  of  long  distance  transport  of 
air  pollutants,  with  acid  rain  being  a  major 
topic  for  discussion. 

The  debate  over  possible  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  long  and  difficult. 
In  this  context  any  discussion  of  acid  rain 
must  be  aoproached  In  a  responsible  manner. 
I  must  tell  you  that  there  is  no  apparent 
sympathy  among  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  charging  ahead  on  any  elaborate 
regulatory  scheme  at  this  time. 

No  specific  proposals  have  yet  been  ad- 
vanced in  Congress  on  the  long-range  trans- 
port question,  although  we  have  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Air  Quality 
Commission  and  the  several  options  consid- 
ered by  EPA.  My  own  Intention  is  to  follow 
the  guiding  principle  of  "less  Is  twtter  than 
more".  Coal  washing  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
step  we  could  take,  which  could  reduce  sul- 
fur emissions  by  up  to  2  million  tons  per 
year.  Although  we  still  lack  the  capability 
of  accurately  modelling  regional  air  patterns 
and  pollutant  dispersion,  we  could  begin  to 
put  in  place  a  regulatory  structure  for  re- 
gional pollution  standards. 

One  of  my  ma  tor  concerns  now,  however. 
Is  when  and  how  are  we  poing  to  hear  from 
the  Administration  on  this  Issue.  What,  if 
any,  substantive  ''ro»>osal8  will  be  made.  I 
hope  we  will  not  find  ourselves  lacking  lead- 
ership from  the  executive  branch. 

Aooazss  BT  SrNATOK  Daniel  Patsick 

MOTiriRAN 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to 
speak  at  this  most  important  conference  on 
acid  rain. 

Acid  rain  Is  lnde«^  a  s-ibject  of  g'eat  In- 
terest to  me — as  a  New  Yorker  devoted  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  A-'iron- 
dack  wilderness  and  as  an  American  deeply 
con'-emed  about  the  quality  of  our  relations 
with  our  good  neighbor  to  the  north  Trans- 
boimdary  air  pollution  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  treated  with  callousness  or  Insensltlvtty 
by  either  side.  It  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
su-'erfluous  Item  on  the  agenda  of  a  bilateral 
summit.  It  should  not  be  treated  as  a  nul- 
san-e  that  will  slmnly  fade  on  its  own.  It 
should  not  be  treated  as  someone  else's 
problem. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  moat  peculiar  pre- 


dicament on  this  stif-lnduced  environmen- 
tal hasard.  Last  year's  Congressional  deoate 
on  the  so-called  "oil  backout"  legislation 
gave  us  a  hint  of  the  vast  confusion  that 
surrounds  the  issue  of  acid  rain,  i  speak  of 
confusion  in  the  broadest  sense  from  the 
conflicting  scientific  evidence  on  the  nature 
and  source  of  the  phenomenon  to  the  regu- 
latory maze  that  promised  to  thwart  not 
only  our  environmental  concerns  but  also 
our  goal  to  convert  many  of  our  Eastern 
utilities  from  oil  to  coal. 

During  this  debate  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment with  my  former  colleague  from  New 
York,  Jacob  Javlte,  which  I  believe  had  great 
educational  value  at  the  time.  We  proposed 
to  force  a  handful  of  Midwestern  coal-bum- 
lng powerplants  to  reduce  their  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide.  Our  calculations  were  quite 
simple.  Estln[iates  of  increased  emissions 
from  the  80  Eastern  powerplants  ordered  to 
convert  ranged  from  100,000  tons  of  sulftir 
dioxide  each  year  to  300,000  tons.  We  identi- 
fied a  dozen  Midwest  plants  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  legislation  was  being  considered,  were 
each  emitting  over  300,000  tons  annually. 
Reducing  the  emission  of  Just  two  of  these 
plans  would  have  offset — In  absolute  terms — 
the  entire  increase  In  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  the  Eastern  plants. 

Indeed,  as  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality  recently  noted,  "the 
key  factor  associated  with  the  most  serious 
environmental  effects  of  acid  deposition  Is 
not  pollutant  concentration  but  total  pollu- 
tant loading."  This  was  precisely  the  point 
of  our  amendment.  And  yet  during  the  en- 
tire debate,  no  attention — save  ours — was 
paid  to  the  vast  gains  to  be  made  in  reduc- 
ing pollution  from  these  existing  coal-bum- 
lng sources. 

Confusion,  or  perhaps  I  should  say.  Inade- 
quacy is  at  the  root  of  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
existing  eurangements  for  controlling  the 
long-range  transport  of  pollutants.  Again,  I 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Air  Quality: 

"Large  quantities  of  pollution  can  be  re- 
leased without  violating  ambient  standards, 
if  the  emissions  are  sufficiently  dispersed.  It 
is  therefore  possible  for  a  state  to  institute  a 
control  program  that  Is  sufficiently  stringent 
to  protect  local  health,  as  the  EPA  requires, 
and  still  permit  the  production  of  pollution 
that  can  cause  serious  acid  deposition  prob- 
lems in  downwind  regions.'' 

In  short,  the  structure  of  the  Act  is  simply 
iU-sulted  to  the  complexity  of  the  physical 
phenomenon,  a  phenomenon  we  know  ex- 
traordinarily little  about. 

Our  profound  Ignorance  on  the  subject 
continues  to  disturb  me.  In  November  of 
1979.  it  disturbed  me  enough  to  offer  my  bill, 
S.  1754,  the  Add  Precipitation  Act  of  1979, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  otherwise  called  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
bill.  (This  amendment  became  Title  vn  of 
the  Act,  as  passed,  and  is  now  known  as  The 
Acid  Precipitation  Act  of  1980.)  The  purpose 
was  not  to  Impose  a  regulatory  regime  to 
deal  with  the  suspected  sources  of  the  acid- 
ity but  rather  to  establish  a  well-funded,  co- 
ordinated, purposeful  national  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  Interagency  Task  Force  established 
by  my  legislation  has  now  produced  a  draft 
plan  of  action,  which  they  will  be  finalizing 
and  submitting  to  Congress  shortly.  I  am 
concerned  that  no  direct  funding  of  the 
Task  Force,  through  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA). 
has  occurred  under  the  modest  $S  million 
authorization  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years 
contained  In  Title  VII  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act.  NOAA  has  requested  tl.8  million 
for  its  own  acid  rain  research  program  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
funds  for  acid  ra*n  research  have  been  In- 
creased by  $18  minion  to  89  million  In  the 
new  budget  submitted  by  President  Reagan, 
but  how   much   of  EPA's  research   will   be 
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conducted  in  a  manner  which  directly  sup- 
ports the  work  of  the  Task  Force  is  not 
known  I  am  also  most  unsatisfied  with  the 
still  minimal  role  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  na- 
tional energy  laboratories.  There  Is  a  reser- 
voir of  expertise  on  atmospheric  monitoring 
and  data  collection  that  I  fear  we  are  neg- 
lecting. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  what  we  stUl  do 
not  know.  Probably  the  only  unqualified 
statement  we  can  make  on  causes  and  effects 
of  acid  deposition  Is  that  less  emissions  are 
between  the  poor  ol  this  country  and 
where  might  reductions  best  be  achieved? 
And  how  do  we  proceed  to  yield  these  reduc- 
tions? And  who  should  teU  whom  how  to 
proceed? 

These  questions  are  not  Intended  to  mini- 
mize that  which  we  have  been  able  to  docu- 
ment such  as  the  annihilation  of  fish  life  In 
lakes  In  the  Adlrondacks.  Canada  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Nor  are  they  Intended  to  excuse  xis 
from  immediate  action. 

The  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  has  already  begtm  Its  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  April  Sen- 
ator Mitchell  held  a  special  hearing  In  Maine 
to  review  the  acid  rain  problem  In  New  Eng- 
land. In  June,  the  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  in  Washington  on  the  Issue  of  long 
distance  transport  of  air  pollutants,  with 
acid  rain  being  a  major  topic  for  discussion. 
The  debate  over  possible  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  will  be  Ion'  and  difficult. 
In  this  context  any  discussion  of  acid  rain 
must  be  approached  In  a  responsible  manner. 
I  must  tell  you  that  there  Is  no  apparent 
sympathy  amon?  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  charging  ahead  on  any  elaborate 
regulatory  scheme  at  this  time. 

No  specific  proposals  have  yet  been  ad- 
vanced In  Congress  on  the  long-range  trans- 
port question,  although  we  have  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Air  Qualltv  Com- 
mission and  the  several  options  considered 
by  EPA.  My  own  Intention  Is  to  follow  the 
guiding  principle  of  "less  Is  better  than 
more".  Coal  washlne  Is  perhaos  the  easiest 
step  we  could  take,  which  could  reduce  sulfur 
emissions  by  uo  to  2  million  tons  oer  year. 
Although  we  still  lack  the  capability  of  ac- 
curatelv  modelling  regional  air  patterns  and 
pollutant  di<r>erslon,  we  could  begin  to  put 
m  place  a  reeulatory  structure  for  regional 
pollution  standards. 

One  of  mv  major  concerns  now.  however. 
Is  when  and  how  are  we  gotn?  to  her  from 
the  Administration  on  this  Issve.  What,  If 
any.  substantive  proposals  will  be  made.  I 
hoi>e  we  will  not  find  ourselves  lacking  lead- 
ership from  Che  executive  branch.9 


REAUTH0RI7M10N        OF        LEGAL 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jo'n  Senator  Earlfton  and 
manv  other  collea«aies  in  seeVjnir  to  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corpora t' on  for  3  years. 

The  administration .  Mr.  President,  has 
labored  to  do  what  it  believes  Is  right  in 
its  attempts  to  br'n?  an  end  to  America's 
economic  stagnation.  Whether  we  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  Intentions  of  the 
administration  in  its  overa'l  buHget  ef- 
forts, we  aU  have  the  resnons'bility  to 
make  our  independent  .iudgments  pnd 
make  changes  where  they  are  justified. 
Mr.  President,  the  adminlstrat'cKi's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  Le<7al  Services 
Conx)ration  Is  not  justifiable. 

GeDrce  Santavana  once  sa'd,  "Those 
who  cannot  remember  the  oast  are  coti- 
demned  to  reoeat  It."  The  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  a  record  of  services  we 
must  not  Ignore  or  forget. 


History  shows  Congress  has  generated 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  complex 
laws— laws  that  affect  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  the.mOTe  than  200  million  Ameri- 
cans. While  we  are  elected  represent- 
atives. Mr.  President,  and  while  we 
strive  for  empathy  with  those  our  legisla- 
tion affects,  we  are  not  a  diverse  group. 
The  odds  that  any  of  us  should  have  to 
depend  upon  food  stamps  I  daresay  is 
minimftl  The  odds  that  any  of  us  should 
stand  In  an  unemployment  line,  or  have 
to  fight  to  get  our  utilities  restored,  I 
daresay  is  minimal.  If  I  did  have  a  prob- 
lem with  the  utility  company.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  I  would  have 
the  resources  to  address  that  problem. 
But  it  has  been  documented  that  in  non- 
criminal matters,  without  the  Corpora- 
tion's services,  the  poor  have  no  way  to 
negotiate  this  complex  system  we've  cre- 
ated. Often,  Legal  Services  is  the  prin- 
cipal links  between  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  worlds.  If  a  person 
does  not  know  how  to  cope  with  our  legal 
system,  and  this  access  is  removed,  he  or 
she  might  well  ignore  the  law,  or  flout  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Cmnmittee  on  Aging,  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  legal  services  the  Corporaticm  ren- 
ders to  the  elderly. 

Nationally.  575,000  senior  citizens  were 
served  by  federally  funded  legal  assist- 
ance programs  last  year,  and  while  that 
is  an  impressive  number,  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  3.6  million  older  persons 
lived  below  the  poverty  level  in  1979. 

In  January  of  this  year,  61  partic- 
ipants convened  the  White  House  Mini 
Conference  on  Legal  Services  for  the 
Elderly.  The  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Cen- 
ter in  conjunction  with  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  Delegates  represented  area 
agencies  on  aging.  State  imits  on  aging, 
lawyer  and  nonlawyer  advocates  for  the 
elderly,  national  aging  organizations, 
Federal  programs  for  the  elderly, 
providers  of  advocacy,  and  client 
representatives. 

Highlights  of  the  report  on  the  Mini 
Conference  include  the  following: 

There  is  a  vast  need  for  legal  assist- 
ance and  advocacy  on  behilf  of  older 
Americans  which  still  is  not  being  met; 
This  need  arises  in  significant  part 
from  the  complex  of  laws,  procedures, 
and  government  ofiScials  which  confront 
older  Americans  in  their  daily  activities; 
The  need  for  legal  assistance  far  sur- 
passed the  need  for  counsel  on  tradi- 
tional legal  problems  and  goes  on  to  in- 
clude basic  needs  of  older  Americans  in 
the  crucial  areas  of  adequate  income,  in- 
dependence, nutrition,  and  health  care; 
Neither  the  States  nor  the  private  bar 
can  meet  the  legal  needs  of  America's 
elderly;  and 

Delivery  of  legal  assistance  to  the  el- 
derly through  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Older  Americsns  Act  is 
effective  and  should  be  expanded. 

Recommendations  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference include: 

First.  Legal  services  are  integral  to 

vindicating  the  rights  of  older  persons, 

and  to  the  delivery  of  social  services  to 

the  elderly. 

Second.  In  order  to  assure  the  effective 


provision  of  legal  services  to  the  elderly, 
existing  efforts  must  be  maintained,  and 
new  efforts  Initiated,  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  a  full  range  of  legal  services 
to  the  elderly. 

Third.  Effective  legal  services  to  the 
elderly  requires  the  continued  involve- 
ment of  lawyers,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, other  legal  services  units,  the 
private  bar,  law  schools,  paralegals,  and 
nonlawyers,  and  support  systems  such  as 
those  now  provided  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  and  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  A  framework  for  this  com- 
prehensive legal  services  delivery  system 
to  the  elderly  should  include  specialised 
legal  services  as  an  essential  component. 
Fourth.  Because  constitutional  and 
legal  rights  are  fimdamental  rights  of 
all  citizens,  and  because  the  exercise  of 
such  rights  is  frequently  necessary  to 
meet  othCT  basic  needs  of  life,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  any  similar  Govern- 
ment program  of  general  services  to  the 
elderly  should  Include  specialized  legal 
services  as  an  essential  component. 

Fifth.  Congress  should  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  including  the 
priority  for  legal  services,  and  the  Legal 
Services  CwTwration  Act.  both  at  the 
fullest  possible  level  of  funding  and 
without  restrictions  on  the  availability 
of  legal  representation  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Some  will  say  that  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  for  legal  representation  will  be 
covered  adequately  by  moneys  allocated 
under  title  XX  and  title  mB  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  differ  with  that  assumption.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  aU  title  niB  legal 
services  providers  are  Legal  Services 
Corporation  projects.      ' 

Over  40  percent  of  all  Legal  Servic^ 
Corporation  projects  receive  title  uxB 
funds.  No.  Mr.  President,  with  the  elderly 
so  dependent  on  Federal  funding  for  legal 
help.  I  must  telieve  that  dissolution  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  would  deal 
a  severe  blow  to  many  older  Americans. 
Mr.  President.  I  concede  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  sometimes  par- 
ticipated in  very  sloppy  social  engineer- 
ing—particularly on  the  local  level,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Simer  against  Ollvarez 
case.  It  should  be  kept  from  doing  so. 
But,  Mr.  President,  anger  at  abuses  by 
some  activist  attorneys— though  it  may 
be  justified— does  not  necessitate  throw- 
isx"  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Let 
us' also  not  confuse  social  engineering 
with  attempts  to  use  the  law  to  change 
the  system  so  that  cases  do  not  have  to  be 
fought  on  a  one-by-one  basis. 

We  ought  to  examine  the  rationale  be- 
hind some  of  the  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
program.  President  Nixon  was  prophetic 
in  1971  when  he  said: 

Much  of  the  litigation  initiated  by  LegaJ 
Services  has  nlaced  it  in  direct  conflict  with 
lo=al  and  SUte  governments.  The  program  Is 
concerned  with  social  Issues  and  Is  thus  sub- 
ject to  unusually  strong  poUtlcal  pressures. 
However,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  strengtt 
of  the  program,  we  must  make  It  Immune  to 
political  pressure  and  make  It  a  permanent 
part  of  our  system  of  Justice. 

Mr  Pres'd»nt  I  do  not  wpnt  this  Con- 
CTCss  to  go  down  in  h'story  as  disman- 
tling an  independent  agency  just  because 
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It  became  bothersome.  I  do  not  think  we 
reaUy  wish  to  be  perceived  as  callously 
severing  a  major  line  of  communication 
between  the  poor  of  this  country  and 
the  "system."  I  want  this  Congress  to  go 
down  in  history  as  giving  necessary 
guidance  to  an  agency  that  has  gone 
astray  In  attempting  to  fulfill  its  man- 
date. 

Two  simple  steps  can  put  the  program 
back  on  track.  First,  under  the  current 
legislation.  In  July.  President  Reagan  can 
nominate  all  new  members,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's 11-member  Board  of  Directors. 
Second,  the  program  can  be  tightened  by 
limiting  class-action  suits,  forbidding 
illegal  lobbying  by  Corporation  employ- 
ees, and  terminating  wnployees  purpose- 
fully subverting  congressional  Intent. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  was  created  to  In- 
sure the  legitimate  right  of  equal  access 
to  our  legal  system.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  Corporation  has  aggressively 
and  successfully  fulfilled  that  mandate. 
DifBculties  with  local  programs  can  be 
discussed  and  resolved,  without  aban- 
doning the  entire  Corporation  and  Its 
clients.  We  made  a  necessary  commit- 
moit  to  poor  and  elderly  Americans 
when  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
created,  and  it  is  now  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, strongly  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment.* 

FEDERAL  COURT  UPHOLDS  CON- 
TEMPT FINDING  CONCERNING 
SENATE  WITNESS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  an  impor- 
tant legal  decision  has  been  registered 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Senate's  ability  to 
enforce  its  subpenas  and  receive  testi- 
mony in  the  exercise  of  Its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  investigative  powers. 

On  May  13,  1981,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals.  District  of  Columbia  Circuit, 
upheld  a  lower  court's  decision  that  a 
fUth  amendment  witness  before  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  was  in  contempt. 

The  witness,  reputed  organized  crime 
figure  William  Cammisano.  had  refused 
to  testify  on  the  grounds  that  his  testi- 
mony would  incriminate  him.  Use  im- 
munity was  granted  Cammisano.  which 
meant  that  he  could  not  Incriminate 
himself  in  connection  with  any  future 
criminal  proceedings. 

Cammisano  continued  to  invoke  the 
fifth  amendment.  Th£  Investlgatlcms 
Subcommittee,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  full  Senate  voted 
that  Cammisano  was  in  contempt. 

A  Federal  district  coiirt  rejected  Cam- 
misano's  objections  to  the  contempt 
dUtion.  He  took  his  objections  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  setting  the  stage  for 
the  May  13  decision. 

Cammisano's  current  prison  sentence 
wm  be  interrupted  to  serve  a  prison  term 
imtU  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress  re- 
sulting from  the  contempt  finding.  Im- 
prisonment under  the  contempt  citation 
would  be  ended  if  Cammisano  should 
agree  to  testify. 

The  Cammisano  decision  Is  the  first 
time  that  the  civil  enforcement  mecha- 
nism for  Senate  subpenas  was  employed. 


This  was  also  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  fifth  amendment  witness  before 
a  Senate  committee  was  immunized, 
found  in  contempt  for  still  refusing  to 
testify  and  was  then  required  to  serve 
a  pristm  sentence  because  of  the  con- 
tempt finding. 

And  Cammisano's  case  is  the  first  oc- 
casion in  10  years  when  a  person  has 
been  required  to  serve  a  prlscm  sentence 
for  contempt  of  Congress.  In  1971.  in 
United  States  against  Jeff  Port,  Fort,  a 
witness  before  the  Senate  Permanent 
Sulacommittee  on  Investigations,  re- 
ceived a  prison  term  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

The  Cammisano  decision  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  considerable  importance 
by  legal  scholars,  historians,  and  others 
who  will  see  In  this  case  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  willing  and 
determined  to  follow  through  In  its  over- 
sight function  and  investigative  powers. 
This  case  provides  proof  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  continu'ng  to  perfect  its  proce- 
dures In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibil- 
ities to  obtain  information  to  enhance 
its  legislative  duties. 

To  those  who  might  have  doubted  the 
Senate's  resolve,  the  Cammisano  deci- 
sion makes  abundantly  clear  that  orga- 
nized crime  is  a  subject  of  legitimate 
legislative  Interest  and  that  the  Senate 
intends  to  continue  to  pursue  that  sub- 
ject dil'gentlv  and  fairly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
when  Cammisano  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  1980  and  now  as  the  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  this  litigation 
develop. 

It  has  been  aprarent  to  me  that  this 
was  a  crucial  case,  for,  in  't.  the  subcom- 
mittee, our  parent  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and.  ultimately,  all  Senators 
were  called  upon  to  demonstrate  our 
coTimitment  to  the  obligations  and  du- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  the  Constitution, 
by  law  and  by  legal  precedent.  In  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  then,  this  appeals 
coi'rt  decision  lias  lasting  significance. 
In  addition,  I  also  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  commend  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Legal  Coimsel.  particularly  the 
Assistant  Senate  Legal  Counsel.  Charles 
Tiefer.  who  litigated  thU  case  with  the 
Senate  Legal  Coimsel.  Michael  Davidson. 
The  expertise,  dedication,  and  hard  work 
of  these  fine  lawyers  and  the'r  colleagues 
refiected  great  credit  on  the  Senate. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  how  this 
litigation  developed: 

On  May  1.  1980.  Cammisano  was 
brought  l>efore  the  subcommittee  from 
the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Springfield, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  serving  a  5-year  sen- 
tence for  extortion. 

The  subcommittee  advised  Cammisano 
that  It  had  information  ind  catin?  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City 
organized  crime  syndicate  reportedly 
headed  by  Nicholas  Civella.  He  was  asked 
if  that  were  true. 

Cammisano  was  asked  to  respond  to 
information  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee indicating  that  he  was  used  by 
the  Kansas  City  mob  to  physically  en- 
force the  mob's  will. 

Cammisano  was  asked  if  he  attended 
a  meeting  on  November  28  and  29,  1978. 


with  Nick  Civella,  Carl  Civella,  Charles 
Moretino,  Carl  DeLuna,  and  Tamburello 
at  the  residence  of  Jack  Trombino. 

Cammisano  was  asked  if  he,  Nick  Ci- 
vella or  Carl  DeLuna  received  income 
from  skimming  operations  at  Las  Vegas 
casinos. 

Cammisano  was  asked  if  In  February 
of  1972  he  met  with  Nick  Civella.  James 
Spunuzzl,  Eugene  Smaldone,  and  Frank 
Bompenslero  to  discuss  plans  to  have  the 
Kansas  City  mob  become  secret  owners 
of  Las  Vegas  casinos. 

To  these  5  questions,  and  to  26  other 
questions.  Cammisano  invoked  his  privi- 
lege under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  not  to  respond  because  his 
answers  might  incriminate  liim. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  Caun- 
mlsano  Intended  to  Invoke  the  fifth 
amendment  to  all  questions,  the  subcom- 
mittee informed  him  that  It  had  peti- 
tioned the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  regarding  his  appearance. 
In  the  petition,  the  subcommittee 
£isked  that  Cammisano  be  given  immu- 
nity from  use  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  his  testimony.  Judge  George  L. 
Hart.  Jr.,  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  granted  the  petition 
on  April  18.  1980. 

By  immunizing  Cammisano  in  this 
manner,  the  court's  action  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  invalid  a  refusal  to  testify 
on  the  filth  amendment  grounds  that 
his  answers  might  incriminate  him.  S'nce 
he  had  been  given  a  grant  of  immunity, 
he  could  not  incriminate  himself. 

According  to  Judge  Hart's  order,  Cam- 
misano could  not  refuse  to  testify  on  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination. 

The  Judge  directed  that  no  testimony 
compelled  from  his  order,  or  any  infor- 
mation directly  or  indirectly  derived 
from  such  testimony  could  be  used 
against  Cammisano  in  any  criminal  case. 
The  only  exception  to  the  immunity 
conferred  by  the  order  was  perjury  or 
giving  a  false  statement  or  not  comply- 
ing with  the  judge's  order. 

Cammisano  testified  that  he  under- 
stood the  judge's  order.  But,  when  he  was 
questioned  again  about  Ills  Involvement 
in  the  activities  of  the  Kansas  City  crime 
syndicate.  Cammisano  again  refused  to 
answer,  invoking  his  fifth  amendment 
privilege,  asserting  that  Judge  Hart's  or- 
der was  "void  and  invalid"  and  citing  a 
plea  bargaining  agreement  connected 
with  his  current  prison  sentence. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and 
the  full  Senate  voted  to  enforce  Cam- 
misano's duty  to  testify,  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion coming  In  unanimous  approval  of 
Senate  Resolution  502  on  September  15, 
1980. 

The  resolution  directed  the  Senate 
legal  counsel  to  move  in  Federal  court  to 
enforce  Cammisano's  duty  to  testify.  The 
court  ordered  Cammisano  to  testify  and 
when  he  refused  the  court  ruled  that 
Cammisano  was  In  contempt.  Cammi- 
sano appealed  the  judgment  of  con- 
tempt and  his  appeal  was  relected  on 
May  13.  1981.  by  the  Federal  court  of 
appeals. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  as  well  that 
the  hearings  at  which  Cammisano  was 
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to  have  testified  the  subcommittee  was 
examining  the  use  of  violence  by  orga- 
nized crime.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings. 
I  drafted  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of 
1981,  S.  814.  Introduced  on  March  26, 
1981.  The  subcomittee's  legislative  intent 
in  this  matter  has  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  our  concerns,  coupled  with 
the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  to  In- 
vestigate organized  or  syndicated  crim- 
inal activity.  ^  ^^  . . 
Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  court  s 
May  13,  1981,  opinion  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  opinion  follows: 
lUS    Court  6f  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit.  Nos.  80-3383  &  81-1037) 

IN   THE    MATT131    OF   THE    APPLXCATIOK    OF   THE 

U.S     Senate    Permanent    SuBCOitiin-iEE 
ON   Investmjations.   WnxiAK  Cammmawo. 
Appellant 
APPEAt^  r«oM  the  tj.s.  disteict  coumr  fob 

the     district     of     COLOMBIA      (D.C.     MISCEL- 
LANEOUS   NO.    80-00102) 

Argued  March  37,  1981:  Decided  May  13.  1981 

Bruce  C.  Houdek  for  appellant. 

Charles  Tiefer.  Assistant  Senate  Legal 
Counsel,  with  whom  Michael  Davidson, 
Senate  Legal  Counsel,  was  on  the  brief,  for 
appellee. 

Before  Wwght  and  Wilket.  Circuit 
Judges,  and  Coecoran.*  Senior  District 
Judne. 

•Of  t>'e  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  sitting  by  desig- 
nation pursuant  to  38  VS.C  I292(R) 
(1976). 

Opinion  for  the  court  filed  by  Circuit 
Judne  Wright. 

Wright,  Circuit  Judge:  The  appellant, 
William  Caiamlsano.  who  is  currently  serv- 
ing a  prison  sentence  for  extortion,  was  sum- 
moned to  testify  about  organized  crime  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee.  After  he  refused 
to  testify  despite  a  grant  of  Immunity,  the 
District  Court  cited  him  for  civil  contempt 
and  Imposed  a  sentence.  In  this  aopeal 
Cammisano  argues  that  the  District  Court 
erred  In  approving  the  grant  of  Immunity 
and  In  sentenclnK  him  for  clvU  contempt. 
Finding  both  the  grant  of  Immunity  and 
the  sentence  for  clvU  contempt  to  be  proper, 
we  affirm. 

X.  facts 

In  early  April  1980  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  voted  to 
hold  hearings  on  mob  violence  and  organized 
crime.  As  part  of  those  hearln<^  the  Sub- 
committee sought  to  obtain  the  testimony 
of  the  appellant,  who  since  January  3,  1979 
has  been  serving  a  five  year  sentence  for 
violation  of  the  Hobbs  Act,  18  U.S.C.  {  1951 
(1976).  Accadlngly.  the  Subcommittee  Is- 
sued a  subpena  to  Cammisano  and  directed 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  obtain  a  court 
order  granting  Cammisano  Immunity  for 
testimony  to  be  given  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee.' Thereafter,  on  April  10.  the  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  notified  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  Subcommittee's  Intention  to  seek 
such  a  court  order.'  And  five  days  later,  on 
April  15.  the  Department  of  Justice  m- 
formed'  Senate  Let^l  Counsel  that  It  had 
no  objection  to  such  a  court  order  and  that 
It  was  waiving  the  10-day  notice  require- 
ment of  18  use.  S  e005(b)  (31  (1976) .  under 
which  at  least  10  days  must  elapse  between 
the  time  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Is  notified  of 
a  committee's  Intention  to  obtain  such  an 
order  and  the  time  the  request  Is  actuaUy 
made.  On  April  18  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
formally  applied  to  the  District  Co"rt  for 
an  order  of  Immunity  for  Cammlsimo.  an 
order  which  the  court  Issued  that  day.< 

Cammisano  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  May  1.  1980.  He  refused,  however. 
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to  answer  any  questions  other  than  prelimi- 
nary ones,  such  as  regarding  his  name,  cur  - 
rent  address,  and  criminal  record.^  He  re- 
peatedly stated  that  Ills  refusal  to  answer 
questions  was  based  on  his  rlshts  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  terms  of  his  plea  bar- 
gaining agreement."  Following  Cammisano's 
refusal   to   answer   the  series  of   questions, 
the   SubcomnUttee    informed    him    of    the 
District    Court's    Immunity    owler,    under 
which  Cammisano   was   granted   "use"   Im- 
munity '  and  directed  not  to  refuse  to  an- 
swer any  questions  on  the  basis  of  his  right 
against  self-incrimination.  Cammisano  nev- 
ertheless continued  to  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions,  giving  the  same  objections. 

In  view  of  Caonmlsano's  recalcitrance  the 
full  Senate,   upon   the   recommendation   of 
•the   Committee    on    Governmental    Opera- 
tions," activated  the  civil  enforcement  re- 
gime established  under  Eection  705  of  the 
Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1978.  3  U.SC. 
S  388(d)    (Supp.   Ill    1979).   38  U.S.C.    $1364 
(Supp.  II  1978).  By  resolution  the  full  Sen- 
ate directed  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  "bring 
a  ClvU  action  •  *  •  to  enforce  the  subcom- 
mittee's   subpena    to    William    Cammisano 
•   •  ••••  Thereupon,  Senate  Legal  Counsel 

applied  to  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   for   an   order   enforcing 
the  subpoena.  Over  Cammisano's  objections 
the    District    Court,    on    October    3i.    1980, 
granted  the  application  and  ordered  Cam- 
misano to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Sub- 
committee." 

In  early  December  1980  the  Subcommittee 
accordingly  gave  Cammisano  notice  that  he 
would  again  be  called  to  testify  about  or- 
ganized crime.  Two  days  after  Cammisano 
received  notice,  however,  he  signed  a  stipu- 
lation   with    the    Subcommittee,    providing 
that  If  he  "appeared  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee •••  he  would  respectfully  refuse  to  an- 
swer" "    Its    questions.    Having    been    frus- 
trated again  In  its  effort  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony   of    Cammisano,    the    Subcommittee, 
through  Senate  Legal  Counsel,  returned  to 
the  District  Court  and  moved  that  It  enter, 
pursuant  to  Section  706(f)  (1)  of  the  Ethics 
m  Government  Act,  38  U.S.C.  i  1384  (Supp. 
II    1978).  an   order   holding   Cammisano   In 
civil  contempt.  Over  the  objections  of  Cam- 
misano the  District  Court,  on  December  39, 
1980,  held  him  in  contempt  and  ordered  that 
he   be   Incarcerated   until   be   answered   the 
questions  of  the  Subcommittee. '=  The  order 
stated,   however,  that  the  period  of  Incar- 
ceration   "shall    not    exceed    the    period    In 
which  the  Subcommittee  continues  to  cer- 
tify an  Interest  in  the  testimony  of  Cam- 
misano. and  shall  end  at  the  adjournment 
of  the  &7th  Congress."  " 

From  tills  order,  and  the  District  Court's 
earUer   order   of   October   34,    1930,'<    Cam- 
misano  appeals   to   this   court,   challenging 
both  the  vaUdlty  of  the  grant  of  immunity 
and  the  lawfulness  of   the  clvU   contempt 
sentence. 

n.  The  iMMumTT  Order 
The  District  Court   Issued   Its  Immunity 
order,  under  which  Cammisano  was  granted 
use  Immunity  and  compelled  to  answer  the 
Subcommittee's   questions,   pursuant   to   Its 
authority  under  Sections  6002  and  600S  of 
lltle  18.'^  Relying  on  two  technical  objec- 
tions. Cammisano  argues  that  the  immunity 
order  was  Invalid  under  the  terms  of  Sec- 
tion 6005  and  that  be  was  accordingly  not 
required  to  answer  the  legitimate  questions 
of  the  Subcommittee. 

Cammisano's  first  argument  Is   that   the 
10-day  notice  requirement  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 6005 (b)  (3)  was  not  satisfied.  This  sub- 
section reads : 

"(b)   Before  Issuing  an  order  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  United  States 
district  court  shall  find  that — 

«  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  ten  days  or  more  prior  to  the  day  on 
which  the  request  for  such  an  order  wa'> 
made,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  was  served  with 
notice  of  an  mtentlon  to  request  the  order." 


In  the  Instant  case  the  Department  of 
Justice  waived  the  10-day  notice  require- 
ment. Thereupon,  only  eight  days  after  hav- 
ing notified  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  his  In- 
tent to  apply  to  the  District  Court  for  an 
Immunity  order.  Senate  Legal  Counsel  for- 
mally made  such  application.  Cammisano 
argues  that  the  10-day  notice  requirement  Is 
mandatory,  leaving  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice no  discretion  to  waive  It.  and  that  the 
immunity  order  was  consequently  Invalid  un- 
der Section  6005(b)  (3). 

We  must  reject  Cammisano's  narrow  In- 
terpretation of  the  notice  requirement.  The 
legislative  history  of  Section  6005(b)  (3)  re- 
flects two  purposes  behind  the  10-day  notice 
requirement.'*  First,  a  10-day  notice  period 
provides  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
"time  to  'lobby'  for  a  change  of  mind"  "  on 
the  part  of  the  congressional  committee 
should  the  Attorney  General  object  to  the 
grant  of  Immunity.  Second,  the  notice  period 
gives  tlie  Attorney  General  "an  opportunity 
to  Insulate  from  the  Immunity  grant  any 
Incriminating  data  already  In  his  files  prior 
to  the  witness'  testimony." "  As  is  evident 
from  these  twin  alms,  the  10-day  notice  re- 
quirement was  plainly  Intended  to  benefit 
solely  the  Department  of  Justice.  Anl  In 
view  of  that  Intent.  It  would  be  anomalous 
to  hold  that  the  notice  requirement  cannot 
be  waived  by  the  Department.  Its  sole  In- 
tended beneficiary,  but  must  Instead  be  ad- 
ministered In  a  manner  antithetical  to  the 
interests  of  the  Department.  We  decline  to 
adopt  such  a  blzzare  rendering  of  Section 
6005(b)(3).  Instead  we  Interpret  the  section 
consonant  with  congressional  Intent  and 
common  sense,  and  bold  that  the  Depart- 
ment may  waive  the  10-day  notice  require- 
ment." 

In  challenging  the  District  Court's  immu- 
nity order,  Canunlsano  secondly  argues  that 
the  court  Improperly  Issued  the  order  prior 
to  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  before  the 
Subcommittee.  Under  Section  6005,  Cammi- 
sano contends,  the  District  Court  may  Issue 
Immunity  orders  "only  after  the  witness  "re- 
fuses' "  to  answer  questlons.>°  Cammisano's 
contention  Is  undercut,  however,  by  the 
language  of  Section  600S(a) : 

"In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  has 
been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  provide 
other  Information  at  any  proceeding  before 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  of  either  Hou*e,  or  any 
Joint  committee  of  the  two  Houfes.  a  United 
States  dl<itrict  court  shall  issue.  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  of  tills  section, 
upon  the  request  of  a  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Congress  or  the 
committee  concerned,  an  order  requiring 
such  Individual  to  give  testimony  or  provide 
other  Information  which  he  refuses  to  give 
or  provide  on  the  bafls  of  his  privilege  against 
Ee'f-lncrimlnatlon.  such  order  to  become 
effective  as  provided  In  section  6003  of  this 
part."  (Emphasis  added.) 

By  Its  very  terms  the  section  permits  Dis- 
trict Courts  to  IsTue  an  Immunity  order  be- 
fore the  witness  has  appeared  before  tlie 
congres.<lonal  bodj—ij:.,  "(lln  the  case  of 
any  Individual  who  •  *  •  may  be  caUed  to 
testify  •  •  •." 

Cammisano  reads  Section  6005(a)  to  the 
contrary,  relying  on  the  language  In  the  sec- 
tion dc<=crtblng  the  order  to  be  Ismed  as  one 
"requiring  such  Individual  to  give  testimony 
or  provide  other  Information  which  he  re- 
fuses to  give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his 
privilege  against  self -Incrimination  •  •  •." 
(Emphasis  added.)  But  Cammisano  Is  mis- 
taken In  construing  this  language  as  pro- 
hibiting coiirts  from  issuing  an  Immunity 
order  prior  to  the  witness*  refusal  to  answer 
quesUons.  Bather,  the  language  relied  on 
simply  means  that  an  Immunity  order  Issued 
under  Section  6005  Is  not  effecUve  untu  the 
wltnen  refu«es  to  answer  quesUons.  al- 
though the  District  Coxirt  may  liave  Issued 
the  order  prior  to  the  witness'  appearance." 
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Any  raauOnlng  <loubt  tb*t  Saction  600S 
pcrmlta  pr— ptifunnrw  lanukncas  of  immu- 
nity ordan  la  dlapaUed  by  tta«  legtaUUra 
history  of  tba  MCtlon."  In  testimony  befor* 
A  Hooaa  auboommlttae  the  Deputy  Director 
of  Um  Fadani  Oommlwlon  that  drafted  the 
modal  proTlslon  from  wblcb  Section  6006 
orlclnatad  **  stated  that  the  language  now 
/snmteiTWMt  In  Section  6006(a)  permiu  is- 
suance of  an  Immunity  order  "in  advance 
of  the  wltnaaa'  actually  appearing  under  oath 
and  being  aaked  a  question."  ^  The  benefit 
to  be  derlTed  from  permitting  advance  or- 
ders la  obvious.  As  the  Deputy  Director 
pointed  out.  "[AJn  advance  order  wlU  per- 
mit. In  those  cases  where  the  witness  Is  will- 
ing to  answer  if  be  is  granted  Immunity,  the 
pcocedure  to  go  forward  without  having  to 
oonvena  twice  the  body  before  whom  he  Is 
t«stlfyli«."  • 

HI.  TBS  CIVIL  ComucFT  Somifcx 
Having  failed  to  obtain  the  testimony  of 
the  appellant  despite  a  grant  of  immunity, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  piX)ceeded  to  seek 
enforcement  of  its  subpoena  through  the 
dvU  contempt  mechanism  of  Section  706  of 
the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1078,  3 
n.&C.  i  388(d)  (Supp.  m  1979),  38  U.S.C. 
I  13M  (Supp.  n  1978).  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  do  so  under  the  newly  enacted 
law.  Prior  to  1978  Congress  had  only  two 
means  of  enforcing  compliance  with  Its  sub- 
poenas: a  statutory  crlmlnai  contempt 
mechanlHm  **  and  the  Inherent  congressional 
oontenopt  power".  Neither  means,  however, 
permitted  a  witness  to  challenge  Judicially 
"the  legality  of  the  inquiry  or  procedures, 
and  then  to  purge  himself  of  his  contempt 
by  testifying  If  his  contentions  were  not 
JudlclaUy  upheld  •  •  •."  United  States  v. 
Fort.  443  P.3d  670.  677  (DC.  Clr.  1970),  cert. 
denied.  403  V&.  933  (1971).  Responding  to 
this  deficiency,  Congress  enacted  the  mech- 
anism for  civil  enforcement  of  Senate  sub- 
poenas contained  In  the  Ethics  In  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978."  This  new  civil  enforce- 
ment miwrhanlvn.  emoloyed  in  this  case,  is 
relatively  simple.  If  an  Individual  refuses,  or 
threatens  to  refuse,  to  comply  with  a  Sen- 
ate subpoena,  the  Senate  may  request  a 
court  order  requiring  the  Individual  to  com- 
ply with  the  subpoena  If  the  Individual 
continues  to  disobey  the  court  order,  the 
Distrtct  Court  is  directed  to  Initiate  a  civil 
contempt  proceeding  before  the  ootirt. 

Cammlsaao  advances  three  arguments  for 
reversing  the  order  of  the  Distrtct  Court 
holding  him  In  civil  contempt.  His  first 
argument  Is  that  the  action  of  the  Distrtct 
Court  vIoUted  his  1978  plea  bargain  sgree- 
ment.  The  relevant  portion  of  the  plea  bar- 
8»lh  agreement,  as  It  was  stated  by  the  pros- 
ecutor, provided: 

"(T|he  government  has  agreed  or  has 
noted  that  the  defendant  has  expressed  his 
concern  about  further  Indictments  that  the 
government  may  be  contemplating  or  plan- 
ning. The  government  will  represent  as  part 
of  this  deal  or  agreement  that  it  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  Investigations  of  the 
<''^«*<>ant  and.  therefore,  has  no  Intention 
^recommending  any  Indictment  upon  facts 
presently  within  the  knowledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  Is  Indictment  of  defendant 
Winiam  Oammlaano."'* 

Cammlsano  arvues  that  "his  Incarceration 
for  oontemot  ce'-to'^niv  constitutes  prooecu- 
Uon  and  punUhment  for  matten  within  t^e 
knowledge  of  the  Justice  Department  at  the 
time  be  entered  his  plecL"  * 

We  are  lupersusded  bv  Cammlaano's  argu- 
ment. The  terms  of  the  plea  bargain  agree- 
ment plainly  do  not  preclude  the  Oovem- 
ment— In  thU  case  the  Senate— from  seeking 
to  aecure  the  testimony  of  Cammlsano." 
Moreover,  since  the  olea  ai>Teement  onlv  pre- 
cludes criminal  irtdictments  of  Ca-^m'^ino 
"  <m  facts  then  known  to  the  Oovera- 
at.  •  proceeding  and  sentence  for  dm 
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oonteaopt  wotiid  be  outside  the  scope  of  the 
agreement. 

Cammlaano's  second  argument  concerning 
the  oon tempt  sentence  Is  that  the  District 
Court,  by  ordering  his  Incarceration  for  civil 
contempt  to  interrupt  th«  sentence  he  is  cur- 
rently serving  for  extortion,  violated  several 
provlalons  of  law  and  abased  its  discretion. 
Cammlsano's  argument  la  forecloeed,  how- 
ever, by  thU  court's  en  banc  decision  In 
United  States  v.  Liddy,  510  F.ad  669  (DC. 
Clr.  1971).  cert,  denied.  530  n.S.  983  (1975). 
In  Liddy  thU  court  held  it  lawful  for  a  civil 
contempt  sentence  to  Interrupt  a  crUnlnal 
sentence  previously  imposed.'"  Moreover, 
seven  other  circuits  ^  have  adopted  a  rule 
permitting  dvll  contempt  sentences  to  Inter- 
rupt crlmlnai  sentences,  and  "no  circuit 
which  hu  addressed  the  Isisue  has  held  other- 
wise." « 

Cammlaano's  final  argument  Is  that  the 
civil  enforcement  mechanism  enacted  as  part 
of  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act  of  1978  vio- 
lates the  constitutional  guarantees  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection  and  permits 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  since  It  "per- 
mits the  Indefinite  Incarceration  of  Mr.  Cam- 
mlsano and  others  proceeded  against  In  simi- 
lar circumstances  for  so  long  as  the  Senate, 
Its  committee  or  subcommittee  certifies  a 
continuing  interest  In  the  Information."  * 
Unfortunately.  Cammlsano's  argument  Is  not 
properly  presented  at  this  Juncture,  since  he 
dees  not  face  unending  Incarceration.  The 
Subconunittee  has  only  certified  continuing 
Interest  in  his  testimony  through  the  end  of 
the  97th  Congress."  and  the  District  Court 
held  that  Cammlsano's  Incarceration  under 
the  order  here  challenged  "shall  not  exceed 
the  pertod  m  which  the  Subcommittee  con- 
tinues to  certify  an  Interest  In  the  testimony 
of  Cammlsano.  and  shall  end  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  97th  Congress."  ^ 

And  even  If  Cammlsano's  attack  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  were  properly 
presented  at  this  time,  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  reject  it.  In  Shillitani  v.  United 
States.  384  U.S.  364  (1966).  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  that  recalcitrant  grand 
Jury  wltne8:es  may  be  Incarcerated  for  civil 
contempt  until  the  end  of  a  grand  Jury  In- 
quiry, and  that  "the  sentences  of  Imprtson- 
ment  may  be  continued  or  relmpoeed  If  the 
witnesses  adhere  to  their  refusal  to  testify 
before  a  successor  grand  Jury."  Id.  at  371 
n.8.  We  can  see  no  distinction  between  that 
situation  and  the  situation  hypothesized  by 
the  appellant,  where  successive  civil  con- 
tempt sentences  are  Imposed  on  a  Senate 
witness  who  continues  to  refuse  to  answer 
legitimate  questions  and  where  the  Senate, 
or  committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  con- 
tinues to  express  Interest  In  the  witness'  tes- 
timony." 

rv.   CoNCLtrSION 

For  the  foregolni;  reasons,  the  orders  of  the 
Distrtct  Court  from  which  Cammlsano  ^- 
peals  are 

Affinned. 

FOOTHOTCS 

■The  resolution  so  directing  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  Is  reprinted  at  Joint  Appendix  (JA) 
14-16. 

'Notice  of  Intention  to  Request  Orders 
Conferring  Immunity,  from  Michael  David- 
son. Senate  Legal  Counsel,  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  (Aprtl  10.   1980).  reprinted  at  JA  17. 

'  Letter  from  Philip  B.  Beymann.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  to  Michael  Davidson.  Sen- 
ate Legal  Counsel  (Aprtl  16,  1980),  reprinted 
at  JA  18. 

•The  Immunity  order  Is  reprtnted  at  JA  19. 
Under  Its  terms  Cammlsano  was  ordered  "not 
(to)  refuse  to  appear  and  testify  before  the 
•  •  •  Subcommittee  •  •  •  on  the  basis  of 
his  privilege  against  self-lncrlmlna- 
tlon  •  •  •."  Additionally,  It  provided  "that 
no  testimony  compelled  under  th(el  Order 
(or  any  Information  directly  or  Indirectly  de- 


rived from  such  testimony)  may  be  ussd 
against  William  CammUano  In  any  criminal 
case,  except  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  giving 
a  false  statement,  or  otherwise  falling  to 
comply  with  th(e)  Order."  Thus,  while  re- 
ferred to  as  an  order  of  immunity,  the  order 
not  only  granted  Cammlsano  Immunity,  but 
also  compelled  his  testimony. 

•  See  Organised  Crime  and  Use  of  Violence, 
Hearings  Be/ore  tfie  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  96th  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.  334-333  (1980)  (testimony  of  WlUlam 
Cammlsano) . 

•  He  repeatedly  stated:  "I  refuse  to  answer, 
based  on  my  rights  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, Including  my  rights  not  to  Incriminate 
myself,  right  of  privacy,  my  right  to  due 
process  of  law,  equal  protection  of  law,  and 
the  plea  bargain  agreement  In  my  case."  Id. 
at  338  piusim. 

'  Such  Immunity  Is  to  be  contrasted  with 
"transaction"  immunity: 

"Transaction  Immunity  may  be  simply  de- 
scribed as  that  which  precludes  prosecution 
for  any  transaction  or  aflalr  about  which  a 
witness  testifies.  Use  Immunity,  by  contrast. 
Is  a  grant  with  limitations.  Rather  than  bar- 
ring a  sut>sequent  related  prosecution.  It  acts 
only  to  suppress.  In  any  such  prosecution, 
the  witness'  testimony  and  evidence  derived 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  that  testimony. 
Evl.ence  obtained  wholly  Independently  of 
Immunized  testimony  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  prosecuting  the  witness  for  activities  and 
transactions  including  those  covered  In  his 
own  statements."  Application  of  U.S.  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities,  361  F.Supp.  1370.  1374  (D.  D.C. 
1973). 

■  This  Is  the  parent  conunlttee  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

•S.  Res.  503,  96th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  (1980). 
reprinted  at  JA  78. 

'•  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations V.  Cammisano.  Misc.  No.  80-020'? 
(D.  DC.  Oct.  34,  1980),  reprtnted  at  JA  184. 
'^  Stipulation  Concerning  Appearance  Be- 
fore Subcommittee,  Stays  and  Sanctions 
Pending  Appeal,  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  v.  Cammisano. 
Misc.  No.  80-0103  (D.  DC.  Dec.  2,  1980),  at 
1-3,  reprinted  at  JA  313-313. 

"  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations V.  Cammisano,  Misc.  No.  80-0103 
(D.  DC.  Dec.  39,  1980),  reprinted  at  JA  268. 
''Id.  at  1,  JA  268.  The  order  additionally 
the  beginning  of  Cammlsano'3  incarceration 
tintll  20  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the  man- 
date of  this  court  In  this  appeal. 

"Cammlsano  filed  separate  appeals  from 
the  two  orders,  but  the  two  appeals  were 
consolidated. 

"  18  VS.C.  I  6005  (1976)  authorizes  District 
Courts  to  Issue  an  order  compelling  an  In- 
dividual "who  has  been  or  may  be  called  to 
testify  or  provide  other  Information"  before 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof,  "to  give  testimony  or 
provide  other  Information  which  he  refuses 
to  give  or  provide  on  the  basis  of  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination  •  •  •."  And 
under  18  U.S.C.  i  6003  (1976),  whenever  the 
Individual  "refuses,  on  the  basis  of  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
provide  other  Information  •  •  •  and  the  per- 
son presiding  over  the  proceeding"  informs 
him  of  the  order  issued  under  i  6005.  the  in- 
dividual Is  granted  use  Immunity,  see  note  7 
supra,  and  "may  not  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  order  on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  •  •   •." 

In  Kastigar  v.  United  States,  406  VS.  441, 
453  (1972),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
I  6003's  grant  of  use  Immunity  "Is  coexten- 
sive with  the  scope  of  the  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  and  therefore  Is  sufficient 
to  compel  testimony  over  a  claim  of  the  priv- 
Uege."  Accordingly,  no  argument  Is  made  In 
thU    case    that    16002    violates    the    Fifth 


Amendment  on  the  ground  that  the  witness, 
whose  testimony  is  compelled.  Is  only  granted 
use  Immunity  rather  than  the  broader 
transaction  Immunity,  see  note  7  supra. 

■•Section  6005  was  modeled  after  a  draft 
provision  recommended  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws,  which  was  appointed  by  Consreas 
in  1966  to  study  and  recommend  Improve- 
ments in  the  federal  criminal  laws.  See  Meas- 
ures Relating  to  Organized  Crime,  HeaHngs 
on  S.  30,  S.  974,  S.  975,  S.  976,  S.  1623,  S.  1624. 
S.  1861,  S.  2022,  S.  2122.  and  S.  2393  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  293  (1069) 
(draft  provision  14)-  The  enacted  version 
contained  no  substantive  differences  from 
the  draft  provision.  Moreover,  the  sponsors  of 
the  companion  bills  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate containing  what  Is  now  {  6005  were  all 
members  of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  See  B.  Rep. 
No.  617,  91st  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  66  (1939).  Ac- 
cordingly, in  determining  the  legislative  In- 
tent behind  i  6005(b)  (3)  we  place  great  em- 
phasis on  the  discussion  of  the  model  pro- 
vision in  the  Commission's  Working  Papers. 
We  are  not  the  first  court  to  place  such 
reliance  on  those  Papers.  See  AppMcction  of 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  ActifHties,  supra  note  7,  361 
FSupp.  at  1275. 

"WoRKiNC  Papers,  National  Commission 
ON  Reform  of  Fedebal  Criminal  Laws  1408 
(1970);  see  id.  at  1442;  AppHcofton  of  U.S. 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  supra  note  7,  361  F. 
Supp.  at  1277. 

'»n  Working  Paphis,  supra  note  17,  at 
1406;  see  Application  of  U.S.  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  T^esidential  Campaign  Activi- 
ties, supra  note  7,  361  FSupp.  at  1277. 

"This  ca*e  Is  not  the  first  instance  In 
which  the  District  Court  for  the  Distrtct  of 
Columbia  has  Issued  an  Immunity  order  un- 
der §  6005  after  the  Government  has  waived 
the  notice  requirement.  See  Application  of 
U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Presidential 
Campaign  Activities,  361  FSupp.  1282  (D. 
DC.  1973) . 

=»  Brief  for  appellant  at  14. 

=1  Indeed,  this  was  the  timing  of  events  in 
the  Instant  case.  The  Distrtct  Court  Issued 
the  immunity  order  on  April  18,  1980,  prtor 
to  Cammlsano's  appearance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  May  1,  1980.  The  order  did  not 
become  effective,  however,  until  It  was  read 
to  Cammisano  on  May  1,  after  he  refused  to 
answer  legitimate  questions  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

»Our  reading  of  the  section  is  also  but- 
tressed by  the  holdings  of  other  courts  per- 
mitting prospective  Immunity  orders  under 
i  6003.  which  deals  with  grand  Jury  and  court 
witnesses.  See  United  States  v.  Leyva,  513 
F.2d  774.  776  (5th  Clr.  1076):  tn  re  Weir,  530 
P.2d  662.  665  (9th  Clr.  1976).  Significantly. 
;  6003(a)  contains  the  same  language  con- 
tained In  i  6005 (a)  on  which  Cammlsano  re- 
lies for  his  contention  that  prospective  orders 
8ire  precluded.  While  Cammlsano  concedes 
that  prospective  orders  are  authorized  under 
%  6003  as  well  as  under  S  6004,  which  deals 
with  witnesses  in  administrative  proceedings, 
he  distinguishes  these  two  sections  from 
S  6005  on  tbe  basis  that  !{  6003  and  6004 
"contain  specific  language  which  authorizes 
a  pre-appearance  grant  of  Immunity  •  •  •  to 
an  'Individual  who  has  refused  or  U  likely 
to  refuse  to  testify  •  •  •  /  "  Brief  for  appel- 
lant at  11  {quoting  Si  6003(b)  and  6004(b)) 
(last  elllDclB  In  original).  Contrary  to  the 
claim  of  CammlB'tno,  It  Is  not  the  additional 
language  In  H  6003(b)  and  6004(b)  that  au- 
thcMlzes  prospective  Immunity  orders  under 
:  {  60C3  and  6004.  The  additional  language 
Cammlsano  cites  limits  the  grant  of  im- 
munity orders  to  certain  situations;  It  does 


not  authorize  pros'^eetive  immunity  orders. 
For  example,  under  16004(b)  an  admlnls- 
tr^itlve  agency  may  issue  an  immunity  order 
only  if  In  its  judgment — 

(1)  the  testimony  •  •  •  may  be  necessary 
to  the  public  Interest;  and 

(2)  such  individual  has  refused  or  Is  like- 
ly to  refuse  to  testify  •  •  •.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  authority  for  prospective  grants  under 
f  i  6003  end  6004  is  instead  found  in  the  lan- 
guage of  iS  6003(a)  and  6004(a),  authoriz- 
ing orders  "liln  the  case  of  any  Individual 
who  •  •  •  may  be  called  to  testify,"  language 
identical  to  that  contained  in  !  6005(a).  See 
In  re  Weir,  supra.  620  F.2d  at  666  ("Prospec- 
tive grants  of  immunity  appear  to  be  contem- 
plated by  18  U.S.C.  5  6003(a)    •  •  *."). 

=>  See  note  16  supra. 

'*  Federal  Immunity  of  Witnesses  Act, 
Hearings  on  H.R.  111S7  and  H.R.  12041  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  70  (1969). 

"Id. 

»»2  U.S.C.  §S  192,  194  (1976).  The  criminal 
contempt  statute  provides  that  recalcitrant 
congressional  wltnesees  may  be  convicted  of 
a  "misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  nor  less  than  $100  and  im- 
prisonment in  a  common  Jail  for  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  twelve 
months."  Id.  i  192.  Unlike  the  civil  contempt 
mechanism  of  the  Ethics  In  Government  Act 
of  1978,  the  sentence  imposed  under  the 
criminal  contempt  statute  Is  punitive  rather 
than  coercive  In  nature. 

^  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  crlmlnai  con- 
tempt mechanism  in  1857,  this  provided  the 
only  procedure  for  enforcing  compliance 
vrtth  congressional  subpoenas. 

"Under  this  procedvire,  the  witness  who 
refused  to  testify  was  committed  to  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  respective  House 
until  he  was  willing  to  "purge"  himself  of 
his  contempt  by  supplying  the  requested  in- 
formation, but  his  confinement  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  term  of  tbe  session,  and 
could  always  be  challenged  by  habeas 
corpus."  United  States  v.  Fort.  443  F  2d  670, 
676  (D.C.  Clr.  1970),  cert,  denied,  403  VS. 
932  (1971)    (footnotes  omitted). 

="The  Act  does  not.  however.  Include  civil 
enforcement  of  subpoenas  by  the  Hotise  of 
RepresenUtlves.  See  HR.  Rep.  No.  95-17E6, 
95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  80  (1979)  (Conference 
Report)  (noting  that  appropriate  House 
committees  had  not  yet  considered  a  "pro- 
posal to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  courts  to 
enforce"  House  subpoenas). 

="JA  130  (transcript  of  proceedings  on 
October  23,  1978  in  United  States  v.  Cam- 
misano, Criminal  No.  78-00114  (WD.  Mo.))- 

"  Brief  for  appellant  at  19.  He  also  vaguely 
suggests  that  the  grant  of  hnmunity  violated 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  We  reject  this 
claim  for  the  same  reasons  that  we  sub- 
sequently give  for  rejecting  his  arg^ument 
that  the  contempt  proceeding  and  incarcera- 
tion were  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

«See  also  Piemonte  v.  United  States.  367 
VS.  656  (1961)  (approving  criminal  con- 
tempt sentence  for  Individual  who  refused 
to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury  about  a  crime 
for  which  he  was  previously  convicted  and 
other  criminal  trensactions). 

"The  court  rejected  the  very  contentions 
that  Cammlsano  makes  in  this  appeal:  that 
Interruntlon  of  the  criminal  sentence  vlo- 
Utes  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  35.  18  U.S.C.  S  3568 
(1978).  and  the  Double  Jeopardy  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

*=  United  States  v.  Dien.  698  F.2d  743  (2d 
Cir.  1970)  (per  curiam) ;  In  re  Garmon.  672 
Fad  1373.  1375-1376  '9th  Clr.  1978>:  Bruno 
V.  Greenlee.  569  P.2d  775  (2d  Clr.  1978)  (per 
curiam):  In  re  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
(Appeal  of  Hartzell).  5'2  F.2d  166,  168-169 
(3d  Clr.  1976).  cert,  denied.  429  U.S.  1047 
(1077);     In    re    Grand    Jury    Proceedings 


(United  States  v.  MarshaU).  682  F.ad  410. 
411-412  (6th  Clr.)  (per  curiam) .  cert,  denied. 
429  U.S.  924  (1976);  Martin  v.  United  States, 
617  F.2d  906  1 8th  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied.  423  VS. 
856  (1975):  Williamson  v.  Saxbe,  613  FAl 
1309  (6th  Clr.  1075)  (per  curiam);  Anglin  v. 
Johnston,  604  F.2d  1165  (7th  Clr.  1974).  cert. 
demed.  420  U.S.  962  (1976). 

*•  United  States  v.  Dien.  supra  note  33.  698 
F.2d  at  746. 

'^  Brief  for  appellant  at  15-16.  Presumably 
Cammlsano  takes  objection  to  the  following 
provision  In  the  Act : 

"An  action,  contempt  proceeding,  or  sanc- 
tion brought  or  Imposed  purstiant  to  this 
section  shall  not  abate  upon  adjournment 
sine  die  by  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  a  Con- 
gress If  the  Senate  or  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  which  Issued  the 
subpena  or  order  certifies  to  the  court  that 
It  maintains  Its  interest  In  securing  the  doc- 
uments, answers,  or  testimony  during  such 
adjournment."  28  VS.C.  I  1364  (Supp.  n 
1978) . 

"The  Subcommittee  so  certified  on  June 
25.  1980.  See  JA  233-234  (transcript  of  Ex- 
ecutive Session  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investieatlons.  June  25.  1980) . 

"Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations V.  Cammisano.  Misc.  No.  80-0102 
(DX>.C.  Dec.  20.  1980).  reprinted  at  JA  268. 

"Of  course.  If  Congress"  Interest  in  the 
witness'  testimony  continued  for  an  unrea- 
sonable ntunber  of  sessions,  the  principle  of 
Shillitani  might  perhaps  lose  much  of  its 
force.  But  that  is  not  the  situation  presently 
before  us.9 


THE  CAIiENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  th^  minority  leader  if  there  are 
items  on  his  Executive  Calendar  or  his 
Calendar  of  Grcneral  Orders  that  we 
might  be  able  to  dispose  of  yet  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  calendar  orders  are  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle :  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  67,  80.  84,  and  87.  I  beUeve  those 
are  the  only  items  that  are  cleared  for 
action  at  this  point  on  this  side  of  the 
&'slc 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  would  advise  the 
Chair  ttiat  those  items  are  cleared  on 
our  calendar,  as  well. 


UTILIZATION  OP  SENATE  PONDS 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  OFFICE  EQUIP- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  67  as  it  appears  on  today's 
Calendar  of  General  Orders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1123)  to  permit  certain 
funds  allocated  for  official  expenses  of 
Senators  to  be  utUized  to  procure  addl- 
ti(Hial  oflBce  equipment,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  tiiae,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
506(a)  (9)  of  the  Supplemental  ApprojMla- 
tions  Act.  1973   (Pi.  92-607)    U  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(Including  expenses  for 
additional  office  eqiUpment)"  immediately 
after  "for  such  other  official  expenses",  and 

(b)   by  Inserting  ".  except  for  additional 
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oflic*  aqulpment,"  immediately  after  "not 
liwihKllng  <  ffldal  office  ezpenaea". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  AD- 
VISORY   COMMITTEE    ON    OCEAN 
AND  ATMOSPHERE  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1133)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  an  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  to  authorise 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  1133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  The 
National  Advisory  Cotnmlttee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  Act  of  1977  (33  U.SC.  5 J  857- 
13 — 857-18)  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  secUoQ  3(b)  (3).  by  striking  "office, 
or  until  ninety  days  after  such  date,  which- 
ever Is  earlier."  and  substituting  "office"; 

(2)  In  section  6.  by  striking  "of  $100  per 
day"  and  substituting  "not  to  exceed  the 
dally  rate  for  a  OS-18":  and 

(3)  m  section  8.  by  strllclng  "and"  Imme- 
diately after  "1980,"  and  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  substi- 
tuting ".  and  $555,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
mdlng  September  30,  1983.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motim  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GENERATION  OF  POWER  AT  PALO 
VERtK  IRRIGATION  DIVERSION 
DAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
UPMimous  consmt  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideratim  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  80. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  875)  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irriga- 
tion District  Diversion  Dam.  California, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the 
following: 

Tl»t  the  Act  of  August  31,  1964  (08  SUt 
10i8)  la  amended  by  striking  subsection  2(c) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  to  accept  tlUe  to  said  dam.  appurte- 
"■'^  worts.  lands,  and  intereeta  in  land  upon 


payment  by  the  district  (which  payment 
shall  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
fifty  yean)  ot  the  sum  of  $1,176,000,  and 
upon  repayment  of  any  loan  made  pursuant 
to  section  4.  clause  (c) ,  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (18  U.S.C.  792  et  seq  ) , 
to  the  contrary,  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District.  California,  shall  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  utilize  said  dam,  appurtenant  works, 
lands,  and  interests  In  land  for  the  develop- 
ment, generation,  transmission,  and  disposal 
of  electric  power  and  energy  pursuant  to  a 
license  from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  under  part  I  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act :  Provided.  That  If  the  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District.  California,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  It  relin- 
quishes the  right  granted  In  this  subsection 
there  shall  be  and  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
United  States  or  there  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  It,  as  the  case  may  require,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  utilize,  without  cost  to  It,  said 
dam,  appurtenant  works,  lands,  and  Interests 
In  land  for  such  development,  generation, 
and  transmission  of  electric  power  and  ener- 
gy as  may  hereafter  by  authorized  by  law: 
Prot^ded  further.  That  In  the  event  It  be- 
comes practicable  for  the  United  States  to 
develop  hydroelectric  energy  at  this  site,  the 
division  of  such  energy  between  the  United 
States  and  the  district  shall  be  a  matter  of 
negotiation  prior  to  construction  of  any 
powerplant.". 

Mr.  MXJRKOW8KI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Palo  Verde  Diversion  Dam  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  August  3.  1954.  and  was 
constructed  by  the  then  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. In  1957,  the  dam  was  com- 
pleted and  turned  over  to  the  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District  for  operation.  The  au- 
thorizing legislation  provided  that  upon 
completion  of  repayment  by  the  district 
of  construction  and  associated  costs,  title 
to  the  dam  would  pass  to  the  district. 
The  act  also  reserved  to  the  United 
States  the  "exclusive  right  to  utilize, 
without  cost  to  it.  said  dam,  appurtenant 
works,  lands,  and  Interests  in  land  for 
such  development,  generation,  and 
transmission  of  electric  power  and  en- 
ergy as  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by 
law." 

The  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 
contacted  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources service  in  May  of  1979,  express- 
ing an  interest  In  the  development  of  the 
hydropower  potential  at  the  diversion 
dam.  In  turn,  the  WPRS  advised  the  dis- 
trict that  In  light  of  the  authorizing  act. 
legislation  would  be  needed  to  permit 
such  development  by  the  district.  The 
district  has  proceeded  to  hire  an  engi- 
neering firm  and  to  file  for  a  preliminary 
permit  with  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  However,  the  district 
is  understandably  reluctant  to  invest 
further  effort  In  light  of  the  restrictions 
on  power  development  imposed  by  the 
act  of  1954. 

The  committee  amended  S.  875  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  new  text. 

The  objective  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  S.  875;  that  is  the  development  of 
the  hydroelectric  resources  at  Palo  Verde 
Diversion  Dam  by  the  Palo  Verde  Irriga- 
tion EHstrict,  but  to  also  retain  for  the 
United  States  those  rights  which  had 
been  Included  hi  the  authorizing  act  of 
August  31,  1954.  In  effect,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  development  of  the 


power  by  the  district,  but  in  the  event 
that  the  district  foregoes  the  opportu- 
nity, the  United  States  would  then  re- 
gain the  exclusive  right  to  develop  the 
resource.  Included  also  in  the  amend- 
ment is  language  to  require  the  district 
to  secure  a  license  from  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  pursuant  to 
part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  act  of  August  31, 
1954,  that  In  the  event  the  United  States 
develops  the  power,  "the  division  of  such 
energy  between  the  United  States  and 
the  district  shall  be  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion prior  to  construction  of  any 
pawsrp'ant." 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  considering  today  legislation 
that  would  allow  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Valley  to  take  the 
initiative  In  working  to  meet  that  re- 
gion's growing  demand  for  electricity. 
The  bill,  S.  875,  permits  the  Palo  Verde 
Irrigation  District  (PVID)  to  construct 
a  hydroelectric  generating  plant  at  the 
Palo  Verde  Diversion  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River.  No  Federal  funds  are 
required. 

The  Palo  Verde  Diversion  Dam  has 
been  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
irrigation  district  since  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1957.  Title  to  the  dam  will  pass  to  the 
district  upon  completion  of  the  repay- 
ment period  for  the  construction  costs 
of  the  dam.  S.  875  would  go  the  final 
step  and  grant  the  PVID  the  legal  right 
to  utilize  the  dam  for  the  generation  of 
power  for  their  region.  If  the  PVID  does 
not  proceed  with  construction,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  right  to  develop  the 
power  will  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District, 
however,  is  most  eager  to  begin  work  on 
this  project.  They  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  water  and  power  resources  service 
to  imdertake  the  necessary  studies,  and 
upon  finding  the  project  feasible,  have 
retained  an  engineering  firm  and  filed 
an  application  with  the  Federal  Energy 
RCTulatory  Commission  (FERC)  for  a 
preliminary  permit.  While  It  has  spent 
some  funds,  the  district  feels  It  Is  desir- 
able to  make  clear  its  authority  to  con- 
struct a  plant  at  the  dam  before  they 
cc»nmit  substantial  additional  funds  to 
the  project. 

Mr.  President,  hydroelectric  power  Is 
a  clean,  renewable  source  of  energy.  In 
this  case,  construction  of  a  ix>werplant 
would  not  affect  the  flow  of  the  river, 
the  recreational  uses  of  the  river  and 
adjoining  lands,  nor  the  local  fish  and 
wildlife.  Furthermore,  no  uses  of  Indian 
lands  or  their  water  diversions  will  be 
disturbed. 

TTie  legislation  is  cosponsored  by  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Cran- 
rxoN.  and  a  slmUT  measure  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  bv  Congressman 
Jerrt  Lewis.  I  urge  the  Conaress  to  lend 
its  suDport  to  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District's  efforts  to  ccmtribute  to  their 
region's  energy  needs,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  the  national  goal  of  reducing  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  toe  bill  was 
passed.  ^    , 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  COMMENDING  PETER 
SALMON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  toe  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  87.  ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  commending 
Peter  Salmon  for  his  long,  faithful,  and 
exemplary  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  toe  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  and  toe 
minority  leader  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  very  briefly  on  the 
pending  resolution,  which  I  Introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

I  want  to  underscwe  the  fact  that  this 
Is  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons. 

I  have  often  said  that  the  person  who 
is  disabled  or  handicapped  Is  not  so  much 
the  person  who  has  difficulty  In  seeing, 
difficulty  in  hearing,  difficulty  In  walking, 
or  other  physical  disabilities  wito  which 
we  are  very  familiar.  I  th'nk  often  of 
those  who  have  overcome  the  physical 
disabilities.  In  connection  with  the  able 
Presiding  Officer  at  this  time.  Senator 
East,  we  know  that  although  he  is  handi- 
capped and,  in  a  sense,  physically  kept 
within  the  confines  for  travel,  at  least.  In 
what  we  call  the  wheelchair,  he  is  an 
active  Member  of  this  body. 

There  have  been  many  preceding  Wm 
in  the  Congress.  And  yet,  as  I  was  start- 
ing to  say.  the  most  handicapped,  toe 
most  disabled,  are  not  toose  peonle  at- 
tempting to  put  toem  into  one  group- 
ing. It  is  those  people  who  have  anger 
in  their  hearts  and  malice  In  toelr  be- 
ings, who  are  of  a  nature  that  allows 
rancor  to  surface  so  often. 

I  have  said  that  many  times  before 
and  I  say  it  now.  But  for  toose  who  are, 
in  a  <:ense.  perhaps  Inhibited  from  doing 
as  much  as  those  who  are  not  physically 
handicapped,  for  those  who  have  dtea- 
abillties,  I  believe  it  to  be  important  that 
their  accomDUshments  be  recognized. 
During  this  international  year  focusing 
attention  on  disabled  persons,  it  Is  most 
'appropriate  that  we  in  the  Congress 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  spent 
his  professional  life  hi  working  for  toe 
causes  of  toe  blind  and  the  deaf-blind. 
His  name  is  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon. 

He  is  no  longer  wlto  ns.  but  those  of 
us  who  were  associated  with  him  per- 
sonallv  and  valued  his  work  know  of  toe 
consideration  and  toe  advocacy  that  he 
gave  to  promoting  legislation  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  toe  blind  and  toe 
deaf -blind  in  our  country. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  spent  his  professional  Ife  in  work- 
ing for  the  cause  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf -blind,  the  later  Dr.  Peter  J.  Salmon. 

Dr.  Salmon  was  our  friend  and  valued 
associate  for  many  years.  He  worked 
closely  with  Members  of  the  Congress 
during  our  consideration  and  passage  of 
legislation  to  provide  Increased  oppor- 
timities  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals. The  legislation  includes  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act,  and  toe  establishment  of  toe 
Helen  Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Youths  and  Adults.  From  1917  un- 
til his  deato  in  January  1981  Dr.  Salmon 
was  associated  with  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  He  served  in  many  capaci- 
ties, including  that  of  executive  director 
from  1945  until  1956.  Through  his  lead- 
ership and  enthusiastic  direction,  many 
new  services  for  the  blind  were  estab- 
lished. Training  courses  for  professional 
personnel  in  the  field  of  the  blind  were 
conducted  by  the  industrial  home  for 
several  years. 

Over  the  years,  Dr.  Salmon  gave  freely 
of  his  time  to  serve  on  many  advisory 
groups  Involved  in  programs  for  the 
blind,  deaf-blind,  and  handicapped  peo- 
ple generally.  He  was  toe  recipient  of 
many  deserved  awards  during  his  life- 
time. The  passage  of  this  resolution  of 
commendation  by  the  Senate  w  11  indi- 
cate our  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
the  efforts  of  this  truly  dedicated  Amer- 
ican. 

The  efforts  of  Senator  Thurmond  in 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  are 
sincerely  appreciated.  I  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  our  able  colleagues'  ef- 
forts in  placing  Senate  Resolution  119  on 
toe  agenda  of  the  Committee  on  toe 
Judiciary.  It  was  voted  out  of  committee 
expeditiously  so  toat  It  might  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  time  to  be  presented  at  a 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  Salmon  in  Jime. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  support  of  this 
resolution. 

We  hope  to  have  certain  memorial 
services  for  Dr.  Salmon.  These  will  be 
held  in  June.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  toe  grateful  expression  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  be  noted  at 
that  time. 

I  thank  the  leader  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to.    • 

The  resolution,  wlto  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  119 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  been  advised  of 
the  recent  death  of  Peter  Salmon; 

Whereas  Peter  Salmon  left  behind  a  legacy 
of  accomplishments  In  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind: 

Whereas  Peter  Salmon's  contributions  were 
of  Invaluable  assistance  to  the  Senate  In  the 
development  of  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion benefiting  blind  persons,  namely  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  Wagner- 
CTDay  Act; 

Whereas  Peter  Sn'mon's  unsurT>as<«d  fidel- 
ity and  unfailing  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
the  bUnd  have  earned  for  him  our  affection 
and  our  esteem:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved,  That  Peter  Salmon  Is  hereby 
commenced  for  his  long,  faithful,  and  ex- 
emplary service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cer- 
tain items  cleared  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar on  tols  side  of  the  aisle.  If  there 
is  no  objection  from  toe  minority  side 
of  toe  aisle,  I  will  ask  toe  Senate  to  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  Calen- 
dar Order  143,  Mark  S.  Fowler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  toe  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  Executive 
Calendar  No.  165,  Louis  O.  Giuffrida.  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency:  Cal- 
endar Nos.  166,  167,  and  168,  under  New 
Reoorts.  Department  of  Energy,  and  Cal- 
endar No.  169,  Edward  E.  Noble,  of  Okla- 
homa, to  be  chairman  of  toe  Board  of  EM- 
rectors  of  the  U.S.  Syntoetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  any  of  the  nominees  named. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  toat  toe  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  toe 
nominees  I  have  just  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomina- 
tion.   

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  toe  nomina- 
tion of  Mark  S.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
obiection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Bi«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  toe  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lav  that  motion  on  toe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  toe  table  was 
agreed  to.       

FEDERAL  KMEROKVCY  MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  toe  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  O.  Giuffrida.  of  California, 
to  be  Director  of  toe  Federal  Emergency 
lifanagement  Agency.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witoout 
objection,  toe  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  toat  motion  on  toe  table 
oaoEE  or  vrriATiitc  coNnaMA-non  or  Nomim 

(later  the  fo'low^n?  occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres^d^nt.  I  under- 
stand toere  was  <me  nominee  that  has 
not  been  fully  cleared  on  boto  sides.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  omflrmatlon 
of  the  nomination  of  Louis  O.  OluSrida, 
of  California,  to  be  Director  of  the  fed- 
eral Bnergency  Management  Agency,  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California, 
to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy. 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  favorably  reported,  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  0.  the  nomination  of  W.  Kenneth 
Davis  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  committee's 
action  followed  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion that  was  held  earlier  in  the  day  on 
May  13. 

Mr.  Davis  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  field  of  energy.  He  has 
had  extensive  exi>6rience  in  the  field  dur- 
ing his  long  tenure  with  the  Bechtel 
Oroup  and  in  prior  employment.  He  has 
also  served  with  great  distinction  in  the 
energy  field  in  senior  positions,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers, the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, the  National  Research  Council, 
the  World  Energy  Conference,  and  a  host 
of  other  energy-related  activities.  His 
contributions  in  these  many  positions  In 
the  areas  of  energy  analysis  and  model- 
ing, electric  utility  plannmg.  oil  refining, 
coal,  nuclear  and  synthetic  fuels,  among 
others,  have  been  significant.  Mr.  Davis 
obviously  is  extraordinarily  well  qualified 
for  the  position  of  Deputy  Secretary. 

The  posiUwi  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  critical  to  the  support  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  Edwards.  The 
Deputy  Secretary  will  serve  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  formulating  and  implementing 
the  detailed  energy  policies  that  carry  out 
the  President's  commitment  to  deregu- 
late responsibly  the  energy  markets  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  remold  the  roles 
of  the  Energy  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  in  the  energy  area. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
Mr.  Davis  stated  that  the  critical  mis- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Energy  in- 
cluded at  least  four  major  areas : 

Krst.  The  defense  programs  for  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  naval  reactors 
program  needed  to  keep  our  Nation  in  the 
fon^ront  from  the  military  point-of-vlew 
as  well: 

Second.  The  development  of  new  en- 
ergy technologies  which  are  medium  or 
kmg  range.  These  may  be  high  risk,  of  too 
large  a  magnitude  for  industry  to  shoul- 
der, or  there  may  not  be  an  industrial 
Infrastructure  which  can  carry  them  out; 
Third.  The  development  of  emergency 
preparediMss  plans  for  use  when  needed 
to  cope  with  a  range  of  potential  supply 
emergencies  of  various  types,  sizes,  dura- 
tions, and  distance  in  the  future  (the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  a  key  ele- 
ment In  this  activity) ;  and, 

Fonrth.  Tbe  development  of  funda- 
mental sdentlflc  and  engineering  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  the  basis  for  new 
energy  develoments  or  for  the  assess- 


ment of  the  health,  safety,  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  energy  developments. 
The  committee  has  reviewed  Mr.  Davis' 
informational  statement  and  his  finan- 
cial disclosure  report.  It  is  evident  from 
our  review  that  Mr.  Davis  has  agreed  to 
serve  the  Nation  at  the  expense  ox  con- 
siderable personal  and  financial  sacrifice. 
I^?eaklng  for  myself  and  the  committee, 
we  are  very  appreciative  of  his  ?rllllng- 
ness  to  serve  under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  Davis  agreed  to  divest  himself  of 
his  financial  interests  in  a  number  of 
ccBnpanies  deemed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  be  "energy  concerns."  He  also 
agreed  to  sever  all  relationships  with  and 
interests  In  the  Bechtel  Oroup,  with  the 
exception  ol  the  Bechtel  retired  man- 
agement plan.  Mr.  Davis  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  plan  under  which  Bechtel 
pays  all  premium  costs  for  specified 
medical,  dental,  and  life  Insurance 
coverage. 

Section  602(a)  of  the  DOE  Organiza- 
tion Act  prohibits  "supervisory  em- 
ployees" of  the  Department  from  having 
a  pecimlary  interest  in  an  "energy  con- 
cern." Mr.  Davis'  vested  interest  in  the 
Bechtel  t^lan  would  be  prohibited  under 
this  provision.  However,  section  602(c) 
of  the  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  602(a)  if  the 
pecuniary  interest  is  vested  in  a  pension 
or  Insurance  plan. 

Secretary  Edwards  issued  a  waiver  of 
the  application  of  section  602(a)  on 
May  4,  1981,  effective  upon  Mr.  Davis' 
confirmation.  The  waiver  also  included  a 
determination  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  208 
(b)  that  the  pecuniary  was  not  substan- 
tial enough  to  affect  the  integrity  of  serv- 
ice expected  by  the  Government  of  B4r. 
Davis  so  as  to  violate  18  U.S.C.  208(a) 
which  subjects  government  employees  to 
criminal  sanctions  for  decisionmaking 
involving  entities  in  which  they  have 
financial  Interests. 

In  addition,  section  606(a)  of  the 
act  prohibits  a  supervisory  employee  of 
the  Department,  for  a  period  of  1  year, 
from  participating  in  a  proceeding — 
other  than  rulemaking — in  which  his 
former  employer  is  involved.  Further, 
section  606(b)  prohibits  a  supervisory 
employee,  for  a  period  of  1  year,  from 
participating  in  any  proceeding  in 
which  he  had  responsibility  or  substan- 
tial participation  within  the  previous  5 
years  of  employment  with  an  energy 
concern.  Under  section  606(c) .  the  Sec- 
cretary  may  waive  the  prohibitions  of 
606  (a)  and  (b)  if  they  are  contrary  to 
the  national  interest. 

On  May  4,  1981,  Secretary  Edwards 
Issued  a  section  606(c)  waiver  based  on 
the  following  considerations: 

Rrst.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  nation-^l  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  energy  field  with  ex- 
tensive credentials  In  the  academic,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  communities. 

Second.  Mr.  Davis  has  agreed  to  sever 
all  official  and  financial  interests  with 
Bechtel— except  the  vested  Interest  in 
the  retired  management  plan. 

Third.  Mr.  Davis  has  agreed  to  divest 
himself  of  all  other  holdings  in  energy 
concerns  at  considerable  financial  sacri- 
fice. 

Fourth.  The  definition  of  "Department 
proceeding"  in  DOE  regulations  Is  so 


broad  as  to  raise  the  possibility  of  legal 
challenge  to  many  oi  Mr.  Davis'  actions 
although  they  might  only  remotely  affect 
Bechtel. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Davis  has  agreed  to  recuse 
himself  during  his  entire  service  with 
DOE,  not  just  1  year,  from  any  decision 
directly  relating  to  Bechtel  including 
contracts,  grants,  loan  guarantees,  un- 
solicited proposals,  petitions  lor  rule- 
maidng,  adjudications,  Utlgatlon  or  pro- 
ceedings to  which  Bechtel  is  a  party  or 
applicant. 

Sixth.  The  application  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  606  (a)  and  (b)  in  light  of  the 
listed  consideration  and  Mr.  Davis'  key 
role  in  the  Department,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  Interest. 

Ihere  are  no  remaining  issues  regard- 
ing any  potential  conflicts  of  interest 
arising  from  Mr.  Davis'  financial  inter- 
ests or  his  prior  employment. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
W.  Kenneth  Davis  for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  .• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Js  con^rmed. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Joseph  J.  Tribble,  of  Georgia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy 
(Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy). 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  favorably  reported,  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  0,  the  nomination  of 
Joseph  J.  Tribble  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Conservation  and  Renewable 
Energy  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
The  committee's  action  followed  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  that  was  held 
earlier  in  the  day  on  May  13. 

Mr.  Trlbble's  technical  background 
and  expertise  are  well  suited  for  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
servation and  Renewable  Energy.  He  has 
a  broad  knowledge  of  energy  conserva- 
tion and  the  utilization  of  energy  from 
renewable  sources.  His  entire  working 
career  has  Involved  energy  In  one  form 
or  another. 

Since  1946  Mr.  Tribble  has  been  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  and  supervisor  at 
Union  Camp  Corporation,  a  major  com- 
pany in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Shice  1973  he  has  served  as  Energy  Co- 
ordinator for  the  Corporation's  Un- 
bleached Division,  which  consists  of 
three  i)aper  mills. 

In  that  capacity,  he  was  responsible 
for  all  aspects  of  energy  supply  and 
utilization.  Among  his  primary  tasks 
were  originating  energy  saving  Ideas, 
determining  their  economic  validity,  and 
working  through  plant  managements  to 
see  that  the  projects  were  carried  out. 
Pror  to  1973.  Mr.  Tribb'e  was  a  power- 
plant  superintendent  with  responsibility 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
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largest  and  most  complex  powerplant  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  Indus^. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  Mr.  Trlb- 
ble's Informational  statement  and  his  fi- 
nancial disclosure  report.  He  has  agreed 
to  divest  himself  of  certain  financial  in- 
terests upon  his  confirmation. 

Accordingly,  all  issues  regarding  any 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  have  been 
satisfactorily  resolved. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
Joseph  J.  Tribble  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Conservation  and 
Renewable  Energy  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  movte  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rosslee  Green  Douglas,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Minority  Economic  Impact. 
O  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on  Mav 
13  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  favorably  reported,  by  a  vote 
of  18  to  0.  the  nomination  of  Rosslee  G. 
Douglas  to  be  Director,  Office  of  Minority 
Economic  Impact,  Department  of 
Energy. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  appointed  Acting 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Im- 
pact, Der'artment  of  Energy,  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1981.  Prior  to  joining  the  Depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Douglas  served  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  South  Carolina  Industrial 
Commission.  She  was  appointed  to  that 
post  on  .Tniy  24,  1978.  For  10  years  prior 
to  service  at  the  State  level,  Mrs.  Doug- 
las was  affiliated  with  the  Franklin  C. 
Fetter  Family  Health  Center  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  serving  in  various  administra- 
tive and  managerial  positions.  From  1952 
to  1968.  Mrs.  Douglas  was  active  in  "Jie 
general  field  of  health  services.  Her  ac- 
tivities included  nursing  supervisory 
positions  at  the  Brookdale  and  Bedford 
Hospitals  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  and  service 
as  consultant  to  health  care  organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Douglas  was  an  honor  graduate 
from  Avery  Institute,  Charleston,  S.C, 
in  1947.  She  received  an  R.N.  diploma 
from  the  L'ncoln  School  for  Niu-ses  (hon- 
or graduate)  in  1952  and  a  B.S.  degree 
in  nursing  from  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina  In  1972  (honor  gradu- 
ate). Mrs.  Douglas  has  also  undertaken 
course  work  at  Dillard  University,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  New  York  University. 

The  position  for  which  Mrs.  Douelas 
has  been  nominated  is  a  position  that 
was  expressly  created  by  Congress  in 
1978.  when  Congress  amended  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
The  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact  are  substantial.  They  are  set 
forth  in  detail  in  what  is  now  sect'on  211 
of  the  act.  Mrs.  Douglas  will  provide  im- 
portant support  to  Secretary  Edwards 


as  she  carries  out  her  statutory  responsi- 
bilities. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee, she  outlined  those  responsibilities  as 
follows: 

Tbe  Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact 
la  mandated  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy of  the  effects  of  energy  policies  and 
regulations  on  minorities  and  minority  busi- 
nesses and  to  ensure  that  their  views  and 
Interests  are  fully  represented  within  De- 
partmental councils. 

My  job  as  director  will  entail: 

Overseeing  research  to  determine  the  so- 
cial, economic  and  environmental  effects  of 
energy  policies  and  regulations  on  minori- 
ties: 

Providing  assistance  to  minority  busi- 
nesses through  loeins  and  through  help  In 
gaining  participation  In  Departmental  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects. 

Mrs.  Douglas  also  described  to  the 
committee  how  she  intends  to  imple- 
ment the  responsibilities  she  would  have 
as  director.  She  stated: 

It  Is  my  sincere  desire  that  OMEI  fulflU 
Its  mandate  and  make  a  real  contribution  to 
our  national  effort  to  promote  a  vigorous 
economy  and  to  Increase  our  domestic  en- 
ergy supplies.  I  believe  we  can  do  this  In 
two  ways. 

First,  we  can  seek  out  and  support  innova- 
tive, productive  minority  businesses  In  en- 
ergy areas.  And  second,  we  can  manage  our 
programs  within  the  Department  efficiently 
and  well  so  that  we  get  full  value  for  every 
dollar  expended. 

Every  citizen  should  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute,  whether  In  high 
technology  and  research,  or  In  a  day's  labor 
mining  or  drilling  for  fossil  fuels — we  all 
contribute,  or  we  all  lose  a  little.  OMEI  un- 
der my  direction  will  reach  out  positively  to 
minority  communities  and  encourage  their 
fuU  participation  In  energy  poUcles  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  in- 
formational statement  and  financial 
disclosure  report  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Douglas.  No  questions  or  issues  regard- 
ing potential  conflicts  of  interest  have 
resulted  from  the  committee's  review. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  EMergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  the  Presidential 
nomination  of  Rosslee  G.  Douglas  for  the 
position  of  Director,  Office  of  Minority 
Economic  Impact  at  the  Department  of 
Energy.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


US.   SYNTHETIC   FUEIS 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  E.  Noble,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation. 

•  Mr.  McCLTTRE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
13  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  favorably  reported,  by  a  vate 
of  18  to  0,  the  nomination  of  Edward  E. 
Noble  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 


the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Tti.e  committee's  action  followed  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  that  was  held 
earlier  In  the  day  on  May  13. 

Mr.  Noble  has  broad  experience  in 
business  management  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  business  enterprises.  He 
has  been  Involved  in  ranching,  farming, 
the  exploration,  development  and  pro- 
duction of  oil.  international  trade,  man- 
ufacturing, and  the  development  and 
management  of  commercial  property. 
His  distinguished  career  in  business  and 
industrial  ventures  provides  a  strong 
background  for  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

In  creating  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration last  year.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  for  a  special  purpose  Federal  entity 
that  would  provide  sufficient  incentives 
to  private  industry  to  develop  a  synthetic 
fuel  production  capability  as  another 
means  of  reducing  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil. 

The  primary  incentive  consists  of  Fed- 
eral contingency  financing,  such  as  loans 
or  loan  gusirantees,  rather  than  outright 
Federal  grants.  Private  industry  has  re- 
sponded extremely  well,  as  measured  by 
the  reaction  to  the  Synthetic  Fuel  Cor- 
poration faces  major  challenges  in  pro- 
ceeding in  a  timely  way  to  satisfy  the 
congressional  mandate  in  the  Energy 
Security  Act,  enacted  almost  1  year  ago. 

The  Corporaticm  has  been  under 
interim  caretaker  management  for  the 
past  8  months.  It  is  now  time  to  proceed 
decisively  and  promptly  to  implement 
the  s  nthetic  fuels  program  as  prescribed 
in  the  Energy  Security  Act.  B*r.  Noble, 
in  the  critical  role  of  Chairman,  will 
provide  the  leadership  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

Mr.  Noble,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee,  outlined  in  the  following 
words  the  objectives  he  would  pursue  as 
chairman: 

If  I  am  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  wlU 
seek  as  Chairman  of  the  Synthetic  Puete 
Crrporatlon.  to  adhere  to  the  phUoeophy  of 
the  President  that  currently  viable  com- 
mercial ventures  should  be  left  In  tlie  pri- 
vate sector. 

However,  Congress  believed  that  synthetic 
fuels  was  so  important  but  so  expensive 
th3t  government  assistance  •"•as  needed.  The 
Corporation  will  rely  heavily  on  the  Inno- 
vative authorities,  and  financial  support 
provided  In  the  legislation  setting  up  the 
Con)  .-rat  Ion. 

It  Is,  In  a  sense,  the  largest  Investment 
bank  or  ventxire  capital  corporation,  ever 
ccncelved.  It  vrtll  be  the  catalyst  for  speed- 
IPR  and  e'ned'tlng  the  development  of  a 
privately  held,  privately  managed  and  I 
f^o-^  e^onoTii-allv  viable  synthetic  fuels  In- 
dustry In  this  decade. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  our  needs  and 
the  tremendous  raoltal  resources  reoulred. 
the  Federal  Government  has  designed  and 
accepted  thU  initial  role.  However.  In  my 
opinion  the  private  sector  should  take  the 
next  step.  I  see  the  present  energy  situation 
as,  to  use  a  recently  popular  Washington 
phriEC.  "a  transition  period  from  n-n-renew- 
able  energy  sources  to  renewable  energy 
sources"  and  as  long  as  we  are  In  this  transi- 
tion we  must  protect  our  own  national  se- 
curity by  having  as  much  of  It  Invulnerable 
to  foreign  manipulation  as  Is  possible. 

The  decontrol  of  crude  oil  was  an  Impor- 
tant first  step  to  providing  an  Incentive  to 
conserve  energy  and  natural  resources.  The 
Synthetic  Fuels  (Corporation,  can  be  an  im- 
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portuit  Moond  step  to  comnmrtiallBlng 
production  of  inor«  of  our  natural  resourc«a 
MUt  •nbAnc*  our  energy  security.  As  I  said, 
th«  SyntlMtlc  Fuels  Corporation  can  be  the 
"catalyst"  to  getttsf  a  new  industry  up  and 

ninnliic- 

Oentlamen,  every  sueoeaa  I  bav«  ever  had 
In  my  perwnal  life.  I  want  to  admit  humbly 
and  gratefully,  came  as  a  result  of  identi- 
fying and  surrounding  myaeU  with  good, 
highly  competent  people.  If  I  become  chair- 
man of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  we 
wUl  have  an  effective,  lean,  competent,  proj- 
ect oriented  organlsaUon.  We  will  also  have 
Ume  Initial  pollclea  while  pushing  toward 
the  overall  goals  of  the  Energy  Security  Act 
to  reduce  our  economic  and  military  depend- 
ence upon  Imported  oU. 

1.  Bffectlve  conmiunlcatlon  with  the  In- 
dustry, the  Congress,  the  Administration, 
the  State  and  local  authorities  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

3.  Keep  our  administrative  costs  to  a  min- 
imum. (Consistent  with  the  goals  specified.) 

3.  Try  to  Insure  that  all  variables  financial. 
technical  and  environmental  are  equitably 
considered  In  the  review  process. 

I  am  personally  committed  to  energy  se- 
curity and  at  the  same  time  I  am  constantly 
aware  that  sotind  economics  are  the  oea- 
rock  of  our  national  ssc\irlty. 

Mr.  Noble  has  compiled  with  the  com- 
mittee's rules  requiring  the  submittal  of 
the  informational  form  and  the  financial 
disclosure  statement.  Mr.  Noble  has 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest requirements  of  section  118  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act.  He  has  also  agreed 
to  place  his  oU  and  gas  interests  in  a 
quaJlfled  blind  trust,  even  though  the 
Energy  Security  Act  does  not  require 
that  action.  He  should  be  commended 
for  avoiding  any  possible  appearance  of 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  rom- 
mlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  Presidential  nomination  of 
Edward  E.  Noble  for  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation.* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recons'der  the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ut.  baker  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  conflrmation  of  these  nominees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOH  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  over  until  Monday, 
May  18.  1981.  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  House 


of  Representatives  may  be  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the 
acting  President  pro  tempore  be  per- 
mitted to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  EXTENDING  TIME  FOR  FEL- 
ING  REPORT— SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 109 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  deadline  es- 
tablished by  Senate  order  regarding  Sen- 
ate Resolution  109  of  the  96th  Congress, 
a  resolution  to  direct  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Ethics  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Senate  Code  of  OfHcial 
Conduct  and  provisions  for  its  enforce- 
ment and  implementation,  by  which  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  is  to  report 
the  results  of  its  studv  of  the  Senate  Code 
of  Official  Conduct  and  make  recommen- 
dations for  its  revision,  be  extended  from 
May  15,  1981,  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  matters  presently  pending  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  are  re- 
solved. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  appoints  to  the  Com- 
mission cm  NatlOTial  Development  in 
Postsecondary  Education,  in  accordance 
with  Public  Law  96-374,  the  following 
pers(«s:  Robert  K.  Thomas.  Brlgham 
Young  University;  Frank  Newman, 
president.  University  of  Rhode  Is'and; 
Caroline  Shaw  Bell,  Etepartment  of  Eco- 
nomics, WeUesley  Ccdiege,  Massachu- 
setts: Joyce  Holmes  Benjamin.  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Education;  James  C. 
Summers,  director  and  program  leader. 
West  Virginia  University;  Father 
Charles  L.  Currie,  president.  Wheeling 
College.  West  Virginia;  Dr.  James  M. 
Krabv,  president,  Westark  Community 
College,  Arkansas;  and  Reverend  Wil- 
liam J.  Sullivan,  president.  Seattle  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  one  or  more 
committees  may  require  additiraial  time 
on  this  date  to  report.  While  I  make  that 
ascertainment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  on 
Mcmday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  to  convene  at  noon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  VOTES  OCCUR  ON 
MONDAY  BEFORE  5  PJi«. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous c(»sent  that  any  votes  that  may 
be  ordered  on  Monday  after  the  conven- 
ing hoar  and  before  5  o'clock  be  stacked 
and  occur  beginning  after  5  o'clock  in  a 
sequence  back  to  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  majority  leader  inform  the 
Senate  as  to  what  the  schedule  will  likely 
be  for  Monday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
many  Senators  know  that  it  had  been 
expected  that  we  might  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Federal  Election  Commission.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  it  appears  now  that 
we  will  not  reach  that  measure  until  later 
this  month  and  perhaps  after  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess.  We  will  certainly  have 
to  do  it.  There  is  no  intention  to  delay 
unduly  the  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure, but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  would 
be  done  next  week. 

MONOAT 

ThaX  being  the  case,  I  hope  that  on 
Monday  the  Senate  can  turn  to  whatever 
items  are  cleared  on  either  calendar,  the 
calendar  of  general  orders  or  the  calen- 
dar of  executive  nominations.  There  are 
bills  from  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  which  have  been  or- 
dered reported.  One  bill  in  particular  that 
might  be  reached  will  be  the  deep  water 
ports  bill. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  advise  the  minority 
leader  with  greater  particularity  on  what 
measures  might  l>e  dealt  with  on  Mon- 
day. I  do  hope,  however,  that  on  Monday 
we  would  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
Uon,  if  that  is  available.  If  not,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  we  would  be  in  a 
position  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible: 
maybe  on  Tuesday. 

Rather  than  the  outlocA  just  for  Mon- 
day, perhaps  the  minority  leader  would 
permit  me  to  give  him  my  views  and 
hopes  for  the  entire  week  next  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
is  not  clear.  After  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators,  I 
would  hope  we  can  construct  a  worth- 
while session  and  calendar  of  activities 
for  the  Senate  on  that  day. 

TtJESDAT 

However,  on  Tuesday,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  reach  the  conference  rerort 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  and  the 
Crowell  nom'nat'on.  which  has  already 
been  ordered  for  debate  beginning  after 
certain  opening  activities  are  dispensed 
with.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  we  mav  be 
able  to  reach  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

That  is  an  ambitious  program  for  next 
week.  But  I  think  It  Is  absolutely  essen- 
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tial  that  we  take  care  of  those  three 
items  before  we  contemplate  our  recess 
for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

In  order  to  reach  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  of  course,  we  will  have 
to  either  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  3-day  rule,  which  would  make  it  on 
Wednesday,  In  all  likelihood,  or  take  1 
day  off  the  8-day  rule,  which  would  make 
it  eligible  oa  Tuesday. 

I  have  had  some  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  the  minority  leader  about  that 
and  I  will  not  ask  him  for  an  answer  on 
that  at  this  time,  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  give  such  an  answer.  But  I  would  hope 
that  next  week  we  are  able  to  deal  with 
the  budget  conference  report,  the  Cro- 
well nomination,  and  with  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  all  before  the 
Senate  goes  out  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  to  begin  on  Friday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  12  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4:45 
pjm.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
May  18, 1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  18,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  If  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14,  1981: 

OVXSSZAS   FUVATX   INVKSTMKNT   CORPORATION 

Craig  A.  Nalen,  of  Florida,  to  be  president 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, vice  J.  Bruce  Uewellyn,  resigned. 

FSBERAL  ENKRCT   REGULATORT  COMldSSION 

Oeorgiana  H.  Sheldon,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20, 
1984  (reappointment). 

DKPASTlfEMT  OF  JlTSTICE 

FrancU  Anthony  Keating,  II,  of  Oklahoma, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Hubert  H.  Bryant,  resigned. 

David  L.  Russell,  of  OUahoma.  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Oklahoma 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Larry  D.  Patton, 
resigned. 


Executive  lUHninatlons  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  14. 1981: 

DCPARTMKMT  OF  EMSSCT 

Joseph  J.  Tribble,  of  Georgia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  Energy  (Conservatlmi 
and  Renewable  Energy) ,  vice  niomas  Eugene 
Stelson,  resigned. 

Omcs  or  MiMORrrT  Eoohomic  Impact 

RoBSlee  Oreen  Douglas,  of  South  Carcdlna. 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Eco- 
nomic Impact,  vice  Louis  F.  Moret,  resigned. 
U.S.  SnrrHBnc  Fitels  Corporatiow 

Edward  E.  Noble,  at  Oklahoma,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  oX  the  U.8. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  a  term  of 
7  years,  vloe  John  C.  Sawhlll,  resigned. 
DsPARnoNT  or  Emer 

W.  Kenneth  Davis,  of  California,  to  be  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Energy,  vice  Lynn  R.  Cole- 
man, resigned. 

Federal  Commttkicatioms  CoMmasioir 

Mark  S.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  oi  7  years  from  July  1, 
1979,  vice  Tyrone  Brown,  resigned. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  MARTIN 
LUTHER  KINGS  POLITICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  THOUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICRIGAN 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATtVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  4  we  launched  a  series  of  dialogs 
and  discussions  around  the  country  to 
reexamine  and  rediscover  the  thought 
and  the  politics  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  The  reasoning  was  that  a 
whole  new  generation  of  young  people 
have  grown  up,  become  adults,  with- 
out probably  knowing  a  great  deal 
about  the  life  and  the  work  of  Dr. 
King.  After  all.  he  was  assassinated  13 
years  ago. 

Many  years  have  passed.  Memories 
have  blurred.  Unfortunately,  history 
as  a  subject  of  study  has  never  been  a 
strong  one  in  America's  public  school 
curriculums.  As  a  people,  some  have 
suggested.  Americans  lack  a  strong 
historical  sense  and  historical  reality. 

For  a  great  many  people.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  is  remembered  in 
very  symbolic  terms— as  a  great  man. 
which  he  certainly  was;  as  a  heroic 
figiire.  which  he  was:  as  bigger  than 
life.  In  other  works.  Dr.  King  is  eulo- 
gized, quite  rightly,  and  his  life  is  cele- 
brated, quite  appropriately,  but  when 
you  ask  individuals,  particularly 
younger  ones,  what  he  stood  for  and 
what  he  actually  did  in  his  life,  more 
likely  than  not  they  do  not  have  ade- 
quate answers. 

On  April  4.  in  30  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country,  groups  of  interest- 
ed citizens  met  to  discuss  the  legacy  of 
Dr.  King  and  the  relevance  of  his 
ideas  and  politics  for  the  present  day. 
In  Washington.  D.C.  three  seminars 
were  held,  one  of  which,  chaired  by 
my  esteemed  colleague  and  dear 
friend.  Congressman  Louis  Stokes,  of 
Ohio,  dealt  with  Dr.  Kings  idea  of 
economic  justice. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  King  eco- 
nomic justice  seminar  was  Prof.  E>avid 
J.  Garrow.  who  teaches  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  Dr.  Garrow  is  a 
King  scholar,  has  written  "Protest  at 
Selma"  (Yale  University  Press.  1978). 
and  is  publishing  a  second  book  on 
King  in  the  fall,  entitled  "P.B.I.  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr."  Dr.  Garrow 
also  has  plans  with  Yale  University 
Press  to  publish  a  major,  comprehen- 
sive study  of  King. 

The  seminars  were  tape  recorded, 
and  portions  will  be  published  in  book 
form  and  distributed  widely.  I  want  to 


share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Garrow  at  the  April  4  seminar. 
He  focused  on  the  evolution  in  Martin 
Luther  King's  thought  from  the  1950's 
to  the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  re- 
marks that  follow.  I  believe,  are  rather 
important  to  an  understanding  of 
King,  for  they  indicate  on  the  basis  of 
recent  scholarship  that  in  his  last 
years  Dr.  King  embraced  a  far-reach- 
ing analysis  of  what  was  wrong  with 
American  society,  and  that  he  advocat- 
ed particular  measures  for  transform- 
ing America,  rooted  in  his  thought  and 
experience  of  leading  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Dr.  Garrow's  analysis 
breaks  new  ground.  I  believe,  in  terms 
of  King  scholarship. 
The  Dkvelopment  or  Martin  Luther  King's 
Political  and  Social  THonoHr 
Dr.  Garrow.  I  want  to  talk  about  Dr. 
King's  economic  views,  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
what  lessons  we  can  draw  from  them,  and 
what  kind  of  political  tactics  he  had  in  mind 
to  win  the  economic  goals  he  fought  for. 

Two  things  about  Dr.  King's  own  thought 
are  most  stHking.  First,  an  evolution  or  mat- 
uration in  King's  own  thinking  over  time 
that  was  quite  substantial.  The  emphases  in 
his  writings  and  speeches  in  1956-57  are 
very  different  from  the  emphases  and  goals 
that  are  evident  in  his  remarks  in  1967  and 
1968. 

The  content  of  his  mature  thought— in 
the  last  years  of  his  life— is  much  more  radi- 
cal than  the  majority  of  people  today  real- 
ize. This  was  especially  true  on  matters  of 
economic  justice.  Dr.  King  in  1967  and  '68 
articulated  a  very  egalitarian  vision  of  eco- 
nomic relationships  that  a  number  of  stu- 
dents of  his  thought  have  characterized  as 
■Democratic  Socialism."  and  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonably  accurate  characterization. 

He  stressed  that  America  needed  a  radical 
redistribution  of  material  wealth,  of  eco- 
nomic power,  if  even  a  rough  approximation 
of  social  justice  were  to  be  achieved.  One 
can  trace  the  evolution  of  Dr.  King's 
thought  along  three  related,  but  different, 
dimensions. 

The  first  is  his  view  of  human  nature.  The 
Dr.  King  of  the  Montgomery  (Alabama)  bus 
boycott  was  a  person  who  saw  a  lot  of 
ground  for  optimism  about  human  nature. 
He  said  repeatedly,  one  can  appeal  to  the 
better  instincts  of  people. 

Secondly,  in  the  1950s  he  believed  the 
change  that  was  needed  in  America  was 
racial  change  and  legal  change,  and  consid- 
ered segregation  and  discrimination  as  legal 
problems.  Thirdly,  in  the  1950s  Dr.  King 
had  a  much  less  developed  sense  of  political 
tactics  than  was  true  a  decade  later. 

Let  me  read  some  selections  that  illustrate 
how  his  thought  evolved  in  the  last  years. 
His  later  thought  has  received  less  attention 
in  part  because  many  of  his  most  important 
sutements  to  the  SCLC  sUff  have  never 
been  published.  Those  sUtemenU  should  be 
made  available  to  a  wider  audience. 

As  the  years  passed,  he  recognized  how 
extensive  and  thorough-going  change  had 
to  be  in  American  society.  He  was  influ- 
enced by  the  realization  that  idealistic  and 


moral  appeals  to  Southern  white  business  to 
support  desegregation  did  not  work,  while 
boycotts  and  protests  that  reduced  business 
profits  triggered  positive  responses. 

By  May.  1967  Dr.  King  was  telling  the 
SCLC  staff  that  "we  must  recognize  that  we 
cannot  solve  our  problems  now  until  there  is 
a  radical  redistribution  of  economic  and  po- 
litical power.  •  By  early  1968  he  had  taken 
the  final  step  by  admitting  that  issues  of 
economic  class  were  more  crucial  and  trou- 
blesome and  less  susceptible  to  change  than 
issues  of  race. 

"America,"  he  remarked  to  one  interview- 
er, "is  deeply  racist  and  its  democracy  is 
flawed  both  economically  and  socially. "  He 
added:  "The  Black  revolution  is  much  more 
than  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  Negroes.  It 
is  forcing  America  to  face  all  its  interelated 
flaws— racism,  poverty,  militarism  and  mate- 
rialism. It  is  exposing  evils  rooted  deeply  in 
the  whole  structure  of  our  society  It  reveals 
systemic  rather  than  superficial  flaws,  and 
suggests  that  radical  reconstruction  of  soci- 
ety itself  is  the  real  issue  to  be  faced,  "—in- 
terview with  Playboy  Magazine,  published 
January,  1969. 

King  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  jour- 
ney from  reformer  to  revolutionary.  "For 
the  last  12  years,"  he  remarked  to  the  SCLC 
staff  in  1967  "we  have  been  in  a  reform 
movement.  But  after  Selma  and  the  Voting 
Rights  bill  (1965)  we  moved  into  a  new  era, 
which  must  be  an  era  of  revolution.  I  think 
we  must  see  the  great  distinction  here  be- 
tween a  reform  movement  and  a  revolution- 
ary movement.  .  .  .  The  latter  would  raise 
cerUin  basic  questions  about  the  whole  soci- 
ety. This  means  a  revolution  of  values  and 
of  other  things,  reaching  far  beyond  the 
question  of  race.  The  whole  structure  of 
American  life  must  be  changed."" 

By  early.  1968  he  publicly  stated,  "we  are 
engaged  in  a  class  struggle.""  Redistribution 
of  economic  power  was  the  central  require- 
ment in  his  view.  To  one  audience  Dr.  Kins 
stated:  "We're  dealing  in  a  sense  with  class 
issues,  the  problem  of  the  gulf  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots." 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  poor  people's  campaign  in  Washington, 
as  it  came  about  after  Dr.  Kings  assassina- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  if 
people  believed  the  poor  peoples  campaign, 
as  it  was  carried  out.  really  was  what  Dr. 
King  himself  had  envisioned  before  his 
death.  At  the  end.  Dr.  King  wanted  a  move- 
ment that  was  far  more  mass-based,  for 
more  aggressive  and,  in  all  frankness,  far 
more  obstructive  as  a  means  of  forcing  polit- 
ical and  economic  change  than  actually  was 
the  case  with  what  developed  after  the  as- 
sassination. 

If  one  studies  Dr.  King's  works  in  that  last 
year  of  his  life,  his  emphasis  was  on  mass 
political  action  in  the  streets,  and  many 
people  today  say.  "we  are  passed  an  era  of 
demonstrations.  Thats  purely  a  matter  of 
historical  interest."  I  think  you  find  a  dif- 
ferent lesson  there  from  Dr.  Kings  writings. 
We  should  think  again  about  mass  action, 
not  just  action  in  the  halls  of  legislatures 
and  of  Congress.  But  action  by  numbers  of 
people,  not  just  leaders  or  representatives. 
That  view  comes  through  clearly  from  ex- 
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amining  Dr.  King's  remarks  and  writingB  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

Dr.  King  himself,  at  the  end.  was  very 
aware  that  what  was  needed  was  action  by 
the  people,  and  not  simply  the  development 
of  individual  leaders  or  symbolic  figures.  He 
felt  very  uncomfortable  on  many  occasions 
with  the  symbolic  role  in  which  many 
people  tried  to  cast  him.  I  think  the  ac|.ual 
tactics  for  economic  change  that  Dr.  King 
wanted  at  the  end  are  tactics  that  never 
have  been  fUlly  employed,  and  we  should 
rethink  that*  and  go  back  and  look  at  those 
potential  lessons  for  the  present  day.* 


CREDIBILITY  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


•  This 


bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  msertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  IfASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
rights  cannot  be  a  selectively  invoked 
tool  of  U.S.  foreign  policy;  it  must  be  a 
consistent  and  intrinsic  part  of  our  na- 
tional resolve.  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times, 
Anthony  Lewis  argues  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  U.S.  human  rights  policy 
is  dependent  on  the  consistent  and 
forceful  condemnation  of  abuses  wher- 
ever they  occur. 

Citing  the  case  of  Vladimir  Kislik 
who  wishes  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Elena  Sevilla  who 
has,  fortunately,  been  allowed  to  leave 
Argentina.  Lewis  points  out  the  hollow 
double  standard  of  a  human  rights 
policy  that  focuses  only  on  those  na- 
tions whose  political  system  is  anathe- 
ma to  ours. 

Lewis  quotes  Ludmilla  Alexeyeva, 
the  spokesperson  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Moscow  Helsinki  watch  group 
who  said, 

The  United  States  has  achieved  respect- 
ability and  credibility  in  speaking  out  pub- 
licly and  forcefully  against  human  rights 
violations  around  the  world.  A  continuation 
of  this  universal  policy  is  essential  to  the 
human  ri^ts  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  the  Senate  confirmation  hear- 
ings for  Ernest  Lefever  for  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights 
coming  up  next  week  in  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  timely  for  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  on  Anthony  Lewis'  words.  The 
article  follows: 

tProm  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  14,  19811 

Abroad  at  Home— It  Tolls  por  Thee 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  May  13.— This  is  a  column  about 
two  physi<3sts,  or  more  accurately  about 
two  human  beings  who  happen  to  be  physi- 
cists. They  are  from  countries  far  apart  in 
miles  and  in  politics.  They  do  not  know  each 
other.  What  they  have  in  common,  apart 
from  their  science,  is  their  experience  of 
that  contemporary  phenomenon:  the  terror- 
ism of  the  state. 

Vladimir  Kislik  comes  from  Kiev,  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  a  Jew,  and  in  1973  he 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
His  wife  and  son  were  allowed  to  go.  He  was 
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refused  permission— and  entered  a  night- 
mare life. 

Mi.  Kislik  immediately  loet  his  position  at 
the  Institute  of  Physics  of  the  Ukranian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  took  menial  jobs 
and  was  fired  from  them.  He  was  arrested 
for  vagrancy.  Foreign  scientists  who  visited 
him  at  home  were  assaulted  by  ruffians  on 
the  street. 

Last  July,  during  the  Olympics,  he  was 
put  in  Jail  for  15  days.  There  he  had  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  sent  to  a  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  put  in  a  ward  with  danger- 
ous psychotics.  Friends  got  word  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  groups  in  Prance  and  the 
United  States  sent  strong  protests  to  Soviet 
authorities.  Mr.  Kislik  was  released. 

Recently  he  was  arrested  again.  According 
to  reports  from  Kiev,  he  is  about  to  go  on 
trial  on  a  charge  of  "hooliganism."  That 
carries  a  sentence  of  up  to  five  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Elena  Sevilla  is  a  physicist  from  Argenti- 
na. She  had  a  baby  by  Caesarean  section  in 
November  1975.  Five  days  later  she  was  ar- 
rested in  her  hospital  bed.  No  charge  was 
made,  then  or  afterward.  In  January  1976, 
an  Argentine  judge  ordered  her  released. 
But  the  authorities  did  not  let  her  go,  in- 
stead placing  her  under  indefinite  detention 
without  charge.  Her  child  was  given  to  her 
parents.  She  was  put  under  a  strict  prison 
regimen:  allowed  almost  nothing  to  read, 
kept  in  her  cell  23  hours  a  day. 

There  were  protests  from  groups  abroad, 
just  as  in  Mr.  Kislik's  case:  from  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Amnesty  International.  Elena 
Sevilla  was  luckier  than  Mr.  Kislik.  After 
three  years  she  was  released  and  allowed  to 
leave  the  country.  She  is  now  studying  at 
Cornell. 

Of  course  these  two  are  not  the  only  sci- 
entists who  have  been  victims  of  their  gov- 
ernments. In  the  Soviet  Union,  AnatAly 
Sbcharansky  is  wasting  away  in  solitary 
prison  confinement,  reportedly  near  death. 
Yuri  Orlov  is  serving  a  seven-year  sentence 
in  a  labor  camp.  Andrei  Sakharov  is  in  inter- 
nal exile. 

The  scientist  victims  in  Argentina  are  less 
familiar  to  us,  but  their  stories  are  no  less 
chilling.  Federico  Eduardo  Alvarez  Rojas,  a 
well-known  physicist,  and  his  wife  Hilda 
Graciela  were  seized  by  armed  men  in  1976 
in  front  of  their  three  young  children; 
though  once  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
prison,  they  have  never  been  officially  ac- 
counted for.  American  physicists  Icnow  of  at 
least  16  other  of  their  Argentine  colleagues 
who  have  similarly  "disappeared."" 

The  stories  of  Vladimir  Kislik  and  Elena 
Sevilla  and  the  others  make  a  simple  but 
fundamental  pomt:  the  indivisibility  of  con- 
cern for  humanity.  State  brutality  and  ter- 
rorism are  evils— absolute  evils— whether 
practiced  in  one  comer  of  the  world  or  an- 
other, one  political  system  or  another. 

John  Donne  made  the  point  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals 350  years  ago.  The  passage  best  re- 
membered is:  '"Never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls:  it  tolls  for  thee. "  But 
he  also  put  it  another  way:  "Any  mans 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind." 

In  today's  world  the  point  is  not  just  indi- 
vidual or  spiritual  but  political.  If  we  close 
our  eyes  to  official  brutality  here  or  there- 
in the  Soviet  Union  or  Argentina,  in  Uganda 
or  Cambodia— we  risk  our  own  civilization. 
Scientists  have  tended  to  understand  that, 
supporting  their  threatened  colleagues  ev- 
erywhere. Governments  are  another  ques- 
tion. 
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The  question  is  especially  acute  now.  as 
the  new  American  Administration  proposes 
what  amounts  to  a  double  standard  for 
human  rights.  It  would  focus  attention  on 
the  cruelties  of  Communist  governments 
and  wink  at  the  horrors  done  by  "friendly"" 
right-wing  regimes. 

Ironically,  victims  of  Soviet  repression— at 
least  some  of  the  more  prominent  among 
them— do  not  seem  to  want  a  one-dimen- 
sional American  poUcy.  Pavel  Litvinov,  a 
dissident  who  got  out,  said  when  I  asked 
him  that  his  attention  naturally  centered 
on  evente  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  "'but  I  believe 
very  strongly  in  the  principle  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  I  care  about  Argentina." 

Five  years  ago  this  week  some  brave 
Soviet  citizens  set  up  a  Moscow  group  to 
monitor  observance  of  the  rights  supposedly 
gained  in  the  Helsinki  agreements.  Most  are 
now  in  prison  or  forced  exile.  Their  spokes- 
man in  America.  Ludmilla  Alexeyeva.  said: 
"The  United  States  has  achieved  respect- 
ability and  credibility  in  speaking  out  pub- 
licly and  forcefully  against  human  rights 
violations  around  the  world.  A  continuation 
of  this  universal  policy  is  essential  to  the 
human  rights  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Uriion."'* 


CONGRESS  MUST  CONTINUE 
WORK  ON  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gress continues  to  shape  the  national 
budget,  it  must  not  turn  aside  from 
the  purpose  of  completing  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program. 

The  administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoyed  a  great  victory  last 
week  when  the  House  approved  the 
President's  budget  targets  for  1982. 
However,  we  must  not  forget  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  not  only  to 
insure  final  passage  of  the  budget,  but 
to  insure  that  tax  relief  and  regula- 
tory relief  are  also  delivered  to  the 
American  people. 

The  struggle  for  an  immediate, 
sweeping,  and  lasting  change  in  the 
role  of  Government  begins  with  the 
budget,  but  it  does  not  end  there. 
Those  in  Congress  who  have  voted  for 
this  first  budget  resolution  must  un- 
derstand that  they  will  be  called  upon 
many  times  in  the  future  to  help  com- 
plete President  Reagan's  plan  for  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

We  must  not  only  control  spending 
this  year,  but  next  year,  the  year  after 
that,  and  the  year  after  that.  Prom 
now  on.  Government  must  he  held  to  a 
smaller  share  of  our  national  output. 
As  President  Reagan  said,  it  must  go 
on  an  extended  diet.  Congress  will  not 
help  America  by  voting  to  control 
spending  one  day  and  then  going  on 
an  irresponsible  spending  spree  the 
next. 

We  must  also  cut  down  the  engines 
of  Government  growth  by  returning  to 
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people  and  businesses  more  of  the 
money  they  earn.  This  means  cutting 
tax  rates  permanently  with  a  phased- 
in  reduction. 

Members  of  Congress  who  fail  to 
support  this  badly  needed  step  in  the 
President's  program  will  be  voting  di- 
rectly against  the  future  well-being  of 
the  American  people  while  causing  an 
estimated  tax  increase  of  up  to  90  per- 
cent in  the  next  5  years.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  now  to  provide  tax  relief, 
our  wealth  and  our  incentive  to  pro- 
duce will  continue  to  be  taxed  away, 
and  along  with  it  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
ca's prosperity. 

Congress  has  begun  to  reverse  the 
process  of  overspending,  overtaxing, 
and  overregulating,  and  that  is  heart- 
ening. However,  we  must  remember 
that  although  last  week's  vote  to 
reduce  spending  was  a  milestone,  it 
was  only  one  of  many  which  must  be 
passed  on  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
on  that  road.* 


AN  INVENTORY  ACCOUNTING 
REFORM— A  SOLUTION  THAT 
CANNOT  WAIT 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOrr 

OF  UTAH 
m  THK  HOnSI  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

m  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  in- 
ventory accounting  reform  Is  needed 
now  if  we  are  to  help  small  business 
survive  these  times  of  high  interest 
rates  and  inflation. 

Most  current  tax  reform  proposals, 
particularly  10-5-3,  have  focused  on 
the  generation  of  internal  cash  flow 
for  capital  intensive  firms.  But.  the 
majority  of  small  firms  are  labor  and/ 
or  inventory  intensive,  not  capital  in- 
tensive. 

Of  incorporated  firms  with  under  $1 
million  in  total  assets,  there  are  three 
times  as  many  in  retail  and  wholesale 
as  in  manufacturing. 

Of  all  small  firms,  only  8  percent  are 
in  manufacturing;  38  percent  are  in 
wholesale  and  retail.  That's  a  ratio  of 
almost  5  to  1. 

So,  particularly  in  the  short  nm— 
during  this  time  of  high  interest  rates 
and  inflation— 10-5-3  will  not  signifi- 
cantly help  small  business.  And,  much 
more  than  the  large  firm,  the  small 
enterprise  is  vulnerable  in  the  short 
run.  Unless  small  business  men  and 
women  receive  some  relief  now,  they 
may  not  survive  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  President's  economic 
recovery  program. 

Tax  cutB  will  only  help  those  small 
businesses  already  showing  a  good 
profit;  that  means  the  majority  of 
small  firms  need  another  source  of 
funds.  Unfortunately,  most  small 
firms  lack  easy  access  to  outside 
sources  of  funds,  such  as  stocks,  com- 
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mercial  paper,  and  bank  loans.  And. 
when  they  do  have  access  to  debt  fi- 
nancing, they  pay  a  higher  interest 
rate  than  a  large  firm  generally  does. 
The  most  consistent  plea  I  hear 
from  small  entrepreneurs  Is  "Do  some- 
thing about  high  interest  rates;"  I 
strongly  suspect  your  small  business 
constituents  are  telling  you  the  same 
thing.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  quick 
and  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of 
high  interest  rates.  However,  while  we 
cannot  directly  affect  interest  rates  in 
the  short  run,  we  can  address  the 
small  business'  cash  flow  problem  in 
another  way. 

Since  small  businesses  account  for 
nearly  70  cents  of  every  dollar  in  sales 
made  by  retailers  and  wholesalers,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  provide  a 
means  for  them  to  generate  internal 
cash  flow. 

Inventory  reform  does  just  that;  it  is 
to  the  small  retailer  and  wholesaler 
what  depreciation  reform  is  to  the 
capital  intensive  firm. 

Moreover,  improving  the  condition 
of  small  retailers  and  wholesalers  will 
actually  help  the  manufacturers  who 
supply  them. 

H.R.  2319,  which  I  have  cosponsored 
with  Mr.  NowAK,  would  simplify  amd 
reform  inventory  accounting  and  its 
treatment  under  tax  laws.  It  would 
make  it  easier  for  businesses  to  adopt 
the  accounting  system  best  suited  to 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

Two  economic  conditions— continu- 
ing inventory  inflation  (rising  prices) 
and  high  taxes— make  LIPO  (last  in, 
first  out)  the  accounting  system  of 
choice.  Both  of  these  conditions  exist 
today.  During  times  like  these,  the 
benefits  of  LIPO  are  decreased  taxes, 
improved  cash  flow,  and  better  match- 
ing of  current  costs  with  current  rev- 
enues. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  de- 
creased taxes  do  not  mean  a  perma- 
nent loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment; LIPO  merely  defers  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  for  as  long  as  economic 
conditions  remain  the  same. 

Current  law  actually  penalizes  the 
firm  wishing  to  switch  to  LIPO,  how- 
ever; it  also  prevents  a  business  from 
using  LIPO  for  tax  purposes  and  FIPO 
(first  in,  first  out)  for  financial  report- 
ing purposes.  Because  earnings  look 
lower  under  LIPO,  many  firms  are  re- 
luctant to  switch  to  it  for  fear  of 
shareholder  reaction. 

H.R.  2319  does  a  number  of  things  to 
correct  these  and  other  inventory 
problems: 

Pirst,  it  would  repeal  the  LIPO  con- 
formity requirements,  allowing  LIPO 
for  tax  purposes  and  PIPO  for  finan- 
cial reporting  purposes. 

Second,  it  would  spread  the  penalty 
for  switching  to  LIPO  over  a  10-year 
period. 

Third,  it  would  simplify  inventory 
pooling  requirements,  a  move  designed 
to  protect  the  inventory  base  neces- 
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sary  to  reap  the  greatest  benefits  from 
LIPO. 

Pourth,  it  allows  businesses  to  use 
regularly  published  Government  price 
indexes,  relieving  them  of  the  burdens 
associated  with  developing  an  internal 
index,  something  beyond  the  means  of 
many  small  firms. 

Plfth,  it  would  repeal  a  provision  in 
the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  which 
requires  a  corporation  to  recapture  its 
LIPO  benefit  as  ordinary  income  in 
certain  specified  situations. 

Sixth,  it  makes  the  cash  accounting 
method  available  to  owner  operated 
firms  with  less  than  $1.5  million  in 
gross  receipts.  A  Septeml>er  1979, 
survey  by  the  National  Pederation  of 
Independent  Business  showed  Its  small 
business  members  In  favor  of  the  cash 
accounting  method  by  an  almost  4-to-l 
margin.  The  enthusiasm  of  small  busi- 
nesses for  this  accounting  method  is  a 
result  of  its  simplicity  for  both  book- 
keeping and  compliance  with  tax  laws. 

Plnally,  H.R.  2319  esteblishes  an  ob- 
jective standard  for  businesses  in  the 
treatment  of  the  value  of  excess  inven- 
tory. 

I  submit  that,  without  this  measure, 
tax  reform  will  be  a  job  only  half- 
done.  Let  us  do  it  right  the  first  time 
and  complete  the  job  by  getting 
behind  H.R.  2319.« 


CALCULATING  COLA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  I  wish  to  add  my 
thoughts  on  the  all  important  issue  of 
our  position  on  the  issue  of  how  to  cal- 
culate future  cost  of  living  increases 
for  our  36  million  social  security  and 
SSI  recipients. 

The  Senate  last  week  took  a  step  to 
which  I  am  adamantly  opposed  when 
they  voted  in  effect  to  scrap  the  cur- 
rent system  of  calculating  COLA'S 
based  on  the  CPI  and  substituting  a 
method  which  would  concentrate  on 
wages  instead  of  prices.  This  presup- 
poses several  things— the  first  is  that 
this  will  still  give  elderly  retirees  secu- 
rity against  annual  inflation— the 
second  is  that  the  current  system 
cannot  be  afforded.  In  my  judgment— 
in  areas  of  this  Nation— especially  my 
home  State  and  city  of  New  York— the 
present  method  is  selling  social  secu- 
rity recipients  short.  The  CPI,  not 
having  any  type  of  regional  variable  is 
not  entirely  accurate  in  determining 
true  costs  of  living.  What  the  Senate  is 
saying  is.  let  us  make  something  bad 
even  worse.  I  say— this  is  cruel. 

I  wish  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
offer  a  motion  for  our  House  conferees 
to  reject  the  Senate  language  relative 
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to  social  security  COLA'S  but  we  have 
been  denied  this  opportunity  by  some 
wily  maneuver  by  the  distinguished 
opposition.  However— I  hope  in  some 
fashion  that  our  conferees  will  not 
abandon  the  compelling  need  of  giving 
our  elderly  the  means  to  survive  infla- 
tion. It  may  be  a  life  or  death  issue  for 
some  and  should  be  evaluated  as 
such.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  PAITHFUL  ALLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  14. 1981 
•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  friend  and  ally,  the  State  of  Israel, 
turns  33  today  in  a  time  of  extreme 
peril.  I  am  certain  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  reaffirming 
on  this  day  our  Nation's  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  security  of  this  most  vital 
ally  in  a  gravely  troubled  region,  and 
in  pledging  ourselves  anew  to  the 
dream  of  a  torn  and  still  tormented 
people  that  is  realized  in  this  brave 
state. 

Our  bonds  with  the  State  of  Israel 
are  deep  and  numerous.  She  has  been 
a  valued  trading  partner,  a  strategic 
and  military  ally,  a  foothold  of  inter- 
nal stability  in  a  sea  of  turmoil.  Even 
more,  she  has  shared  with  our 
Nation— as  have  too  few  others  in  the 
world  community— a  dedication  to  de- 
mocracy, an  unbending  commitment 
to  liberty,  a  fidelity  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  individual  rights. 

And  she  has  survived.  Beset  by  eco- 
nomic troubles  that  dwarf  our  own, 
isolated  for  her  own  allegiance  to  con- 
science from  neighbors  and  distant  na- 
tions, born  into  a  world  of  hostility, 
and  reared  in  war  and  the  threat  of 
war,  divided  within  her  own  borders 
by  language  and  race  and  religious 
sect,  Israel  has  remained  true  to  her 
purpose  and  ideals— as  the  homeland 
for  a  fragmented  people. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  this  after- 
noon, the  State  of  Israel  was  bom 
with  the  reading  by  Mr.  David  Ben- 
Gurion  in  Tel  Aviv  of  an  historic  proc- 
lamation of  independence.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  first  full  day  of  Israeli 
independence,  her  neighbors  in  Pales- 
tine joined  in  war  to  eradicate  this 
infant  State  and  drive  her  people  into 
the  sea.  That  ill-begotten  campaign 
failed;  armistices  signed  in  the  first 
months  of  1949  ended  the  war  but 
began  a  period  of  no  less  difficult 
peace— a  peace  stained  by  the  blood  of 
Jew  and  Arab  and  Christian  through 
small  clashes  and  full-scale  wars  and 
heinous  terrorism. 

War  with  her  neighbors  is  ever  a 
threat  to  Israel.  It  seems  more  of  a 
threat  today,  with  Syrian  missiles 
poised  in  Lebanon  and  in  Syria  to 
strike  at  Israeli  aircraft  performing 
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critical  reconnaissance  missions  over 
southern  Lebanon;  with  talks  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  dilemma 
in  a  virtual  stalemate;  with  our  own 
Government  signaling  its  intention  to 
make  an  unprecedented  sale  of  the 
most  sophisticated  airborne  radar  and 
command  equipment,  the  AW  ACS,  to 
a  nearby  regime  that  has  called  for 
the  obliteration  of  Israel  in  a  "holy 
war,"  and  to  provide  that  regime  as 
well  with  long-range  flight  capabilities 
and  advanced  weaponry  for  fighter 
craft  that  could  easily  be  instruments 
in  such  a  war. 

As  a  faithful  ally  of  the  State  of 
Israel  from  the  very  day  of  her  birth, 
our  Nation  bears  a  special  responsibili- 
ty to  assist  her  in  this  current  crisis.  I 
commend  the  President  for  extending 
the  offices  of  American  diplomacy,  in 
the  form  of  Special  Envoy  Habib,  to 
assist  the  governments  of  Syria,  Leba- 
non, and  Israel  in  forging  a  path  of 
peace  through  this  period  of  conflict.  I 
know  I  join  my  colleagues  in  holding 
the  sincere  hope  that  Mr.  Habib  will 
return  from  his  mission  with  a  frame- 
work for  a  settlement  of  the  missile 
crisis  that  assures  the  security  of 
Israel  and  the  stabilization  of  the  torn 
and  partially  occupied  territory  of 
southern  Lebanon. 

The  American  people  look  beyond 
the  current  turmoil  to  a  future  of  con- 
tinued friendship,  continued  coopera- 
tion, shared  interests  and  principles 
and  strengths  with  the  people  of 
IsraeL  I  wish  the  State  of  Israel,  on 
this  anniversary  of  her  founding,  1,000 
years  of  prosperity.  1.000  years  of 
peace.  I  salute  her  idealism— stronger 
than  any  arms.  And  I  say  to  her 
people,  from  the  people  of  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut.  "Shalom."* 


WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Greater  Cleveland  are  fortunate  to 
have  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in 
our  country,  the  Women's  City  Club, 
soon  our  organization  will  be  celebrat- 
ing its  65th  anniversary.  I  believe  the 
following  article  relates  well  its  rich 
history. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  May  11.  1981] 

Women's  City  Club  Hits  65.  But  Won't 
Retire 

group's  goals  match  needs  of  community 
(By  William  F.  Miller) 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  Women's 
City  Club  members  marched  down  Euclid 
Ave.  carrying  banners  demanding  the  right 
to  vote  and  an  end  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
liquor. 

Its  ability  to  change  with  the  times  is  why 
the  club,  with  1.017  members,  has  flour- 
ished and  will  celebrate  its  65th  anniversary 
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at  noon  next  Monday  said  president  June  R. 
Kosich. 

HOW  THINGS  HAVE  CHANGED 

Persistence  has  been  the  club's  watch- 
word, and  the  organization  demonstrated  it 
the  past  five  years  by  bugging  city,  county 
and  federal  officials  to  have  the  first  river- 
front park  buUt  here. 

Kosich  and  her  members  will  dedicate 
Cleaveland  Heritage  Park  II  at  a  ceremony 
at  11  a.m.  June  9  at  the  park.  Its  completion 
is  the  club's  65th  birthday  gift  to  the  city, 
said  Kosich. 

The  parli,  on  River  Bend  Rd.  just  north  of 
the  Center  Street  Bridge,  is  small  and 
narrow  but  a  delightful  spot  to  throw  a  fish- 
ing line  into  the  Cuyahoga  River,  watch  the 
river  traffic  and  get  a  new  perspective  of 
Cleveland— in  the  heart  of  the  Flats.  It  cost 
$182,000. 

The  $250,000  Cleaveland  Heritage  Park  I 
wiU  be  across  the  river  where  the  early  set- 
tler's log  cabin  was  built.  Construction  will 
start  this  summer. 

The  club  still  gets  involved  in  community 
issues,  but  not  in  the  activist  tradition  of 
former  years. 

Kosich  said  the  club  is  better  able  to  help 
business  and  professional  women  and  home- 
makers  through  quiet  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation and  persuasion  than  through  dem- 
onstrations. 

"We  try  to  keep  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  activists  and  the  conservatives," 
she  said. 

"We  run  what  we  like  to  call  the  executive 
women's  network,  much  like  the  old  boys' 
network,  to  help  our  members  move  ahead 
in  the  professions  and  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
mimity." 

The  organization  sponsors  many  work- 
shops and  lectures  for  women  in  business 
and  the  professions.  Their  Wednesday's 
Women  series  brings  in  nationally  known 
authors,  executives,  actresses  and  others  to 
lecture. 

The  club  honors  those  in  the  arts  through 
its  aimual  (Cleveland  Arts  Prize. 

The  women  just  finished  spending  about 
$40,000  enlarging  the  club's  cocktail  lounge 
for  the  anniversary  celebration. 

Norma  S.  Huey.  executive  director,  cred- 
ited Kosich  as  the  driving  force  for  this 
year's  club  expansion.  Besides  the  bar,  they 
created  new  meeting  rooms  at  the  Cleveland 
Civic  House,  which  they  share  with  the  City 
Club,  on  the  third  floor  of  Women's  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

The  club  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  over 
the  years.  Its  membership  now  is  almost  ex- 
actly what  it  was  at  its  founding.  In  the 
1920s  the  membership  had  grown  to  6,000, 
but  the  decline  of  the  downtown  in  the 
1950s  and  '60s  and  the  founding  of  many 
suburban  women's  organizations,  nearly 
wiped  out  the  membership  rolls. 

The  move  to  320  Superior  and  downtowns 
revival  has  revived  the  organization.  Huey 
said. 

For  years  the  club  was  considered  by 
many  to  be  for  elitists  more  interested  in 
tea  parties  than  anything  else,  Kosich  said. 
That  is  changed.  "Of  course  we  still  have 
some  elitists  around,  but  not  too  many." 

The  dues  range  from  $25  yearly  for  stu- 
dents to  $50  for  those  under  35  years  and 
$100  for  those  older. 

Kosich  said  she  believes  the  club  will  grow 
because  of  the  changing  role  of  women.  She 
said  many  are  not  getting  married,  or  those 
married  are  not  having  families  and  the 
club  provides  a  kind  of  home  away  from 
home.  The  organization  is  studying  making 
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downtown   apartments  av»lUble   to  sinile 
women. 

While  the  median  age  of  club  members  is 
50.  the  number  of  younger  women  is  grow- 
Ing,  she  said. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1916  by  a  group 
of  homemakera  and  socialites  who  were 
ahead  of  their  time.  Offended  by  poUution 
pouring  out  of  the  city's  factories,  the  club 
set  up  a  monitoring  service  to  report  on 
those  that  belched  the  black  smoke  and 
fought  to  have  them  cleaned  up. 

One  story  goes  that  the  women  would 
take  their  lookout  post  on  top  of  the  YMCA 
buUdlng.  which  was  then  one  of  the  cltys 
tallest.  Some  members  would  sometimes  get 
their  chauffeurs  to  man  the  rooftop  while 
they  shopped. 

Because  in  those  early  years  one  of  the 
club's  major  battles  was  for  women  to  have 
the  right  to  vote,  the  club  takes  particular 
pride  In  local  women  like  Mary  B.  Oross- 
man,  the  first  woman  in  the  nation  to 
become  a  municipal  Judge.  Florence  E. 
Allen,  the  first  woman  on  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court  in  1922:  Frances  P.  Bolton,  the 
first  Ohio  woman  elected  to  Congress  in 
1940,  and  Albina  Cermak.  the  first  women 
to  run  for  mayor  of  Cleveland  in  1962.* 
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is  a  policy  of  arrogance— of  contempt 
for  world  opinion.  It  is  a  policy  of 
danger  for  the  future  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Just  today  the  esteemed  Cardinal 
Tomas  O'Pialch— Primate  of  all  Ire- 
land—appealed to  Mrs.  Thatcher  in 
the  name  of  God  to  relent  in  her  posi- 
tion. We  must  all  redouble  our  pleas  to 
Mrs.  Thatcher  for  her  to  allow  reason 
to  prevail  in  this  crisis.  How  many 
more  bodies  must  be  carried  from 
Long  Kesh  before  reason  can  prevail?* 


THE   NEED   FOR   THE   COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE  ADMINISTRATION 


ANOTHER  DEATH  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND-BRITISH  INTRANSI- 
GENCE CONTINUES 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  l»gW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 
•  Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester 
day  the  second  hunger  strike  prisoner 
in  the  Maze  prison  facility  succumbed. 
His  name  was  Francis  Hughes,  his  age 
a  mere  25.  He  embarked  on  a  fast  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  get  basic  prison  re- 
forms for  himself  and  others  in  Long 
Kesh. 

His  death  has  precipitated  a  new 
wave  of  tension  and  fear  of  violence.  I 
appeal  as  I  did  after  the  death  of 
Bobby  Sands  for  nonviolence— and 
calm.  I  also  reiterate  my  plea  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  personally  and  imme- 
diately communicate  his  concern  to 
the  British  Prime  Minister  to  urge  a 
humanitarian  resolution  to  this  trage- 
dy—before—not after  another  life  is 
lost— which  could  Irreversibly  seal  the 
fate  of  any  viable  solution  being 
reached.  This  appeal  was  first  made  on 
April  22  by  myself  and  20  other  mem- 
bers of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs. 

We  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  have 
also  appealed  to  Margaret  Thatcher— 
specifically,  in  an  April  30  telegram  co- 
signed  by  50  of  my  colleagues  we 
urged  her  to  commence  negotiations 
between  her  government— representa- 
tives of  the  prisoner  and  religious 
leaders  to  help  develop  the  framework 
for  a  humanitarian  resolution.  That 
plea  like  so  many  others  including  one 
from  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  fallen  on 
deaf  and  insensitive  ears. 

British  policy  in  Northern  Ireland 
during  this  severe  crisis  has  been 
devoid  of  morality  and  compassion.  It 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  iixiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  28.  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Housing  held  its 
third  day  of  hearings  on  the  effects  of 
dismantling  the  Federal  Government's 
antipoverty  agency,  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  As  those  who 
have  followed  this  are  aware,  our  sub- 
committee has  consistently  pressed 
CSA  for  management  improvement 
and  greater  accountability  over  Feder- 
al funds.  We  saw  several  advantages  to 
extending  CSA,  rather  than  destroy- 
ing it  as  the  administration  proposes. 
We  believe  that  a  well-managed  CSA 
affords  the  Federal  tax  dollar  greater 
protection  than  does  a  block  grant.  It 
also  provides  a  voice  for  the  Nation's 
poor  in  the  design  and  delivery  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  assisting  them. 

Two  witnesses  testified  that  day.  Mr. 
David  Stockman,  the  Director  in  the 
Office   of   Management   and   Budget, 
gave  us  the  rationale  for  block  grants 
and  also  included  a  sketch  of  justifica- 
tion for  dismantling  CSA.  I  would  note 
that    there    were    many    unanswered 
questions  after  that  hearing.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Stockman  asserted  that  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  900  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  which  deliver 
services    at    the    neighborhood    level. 
However,  he  was  not  able  to  give  us  an 
OMB  estimate  of  how  many  of  these 
local   agencies   would   be   put   out   of 
business  If  CSA  were  destroyed,  with 
operating    funds    for    these    agencies 
competing  with  almost  a  dozen  other 
programs  in  the  proposed  social  serv- 
ices block  grant.  Even  if  destruction  of 
these  local  agencies  is  not  the  aim  of 
the  proposed  dismantlement,  it  is  such 
an    important    effect    that    it   should 
have  been  carefully  evaluated  before 
making  the  decision.  One  casualty  of 
the    destruction    of    a    local    agency 
would  be  the  loss  of  volunteer  support 
from    private    individuals    who    now 
serve  without  pay  on  the  boards  of 
these    agencies    and    who    contribute 
mightily  to  their  success. 

We  had  another  witness  that  day. 
the  president  of  a  local  community 
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action  agency,  a  man  who  helped  to 
start  it.  This  individual.  Mr.  Cabell 
Brand,    is   himself   not   a   poor  man. 
Indeed,  he  would  fit  the  qualifications 
of  a  capitalist,  for  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  major  direct  sales  company. 
Mr.  Brand  supports  many  of  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  current  administration 
but  he  does  not  support  the  dismantle- 
ment of  CSA.  I  believe  that  as  we  ad- 
dress this  and  other  questions  con- 
cerning the  proposed  block  grants,  we 
should  consider  Mr.  Brand's  views  and 
the  comments  of  Mr.  Colman  McCar- 
thy in  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
May  9.  As  Mr.  McCarthy  points  out. 
Mr.  Brand  speaks  from  16  years  of  ex- 
perience, not  from  theory.  I  believe  all 
of  us  can  heed  his  warnings  about  de- 
stroying the  Community  Services  Ad- 
ministration. For  this  reason.  I  request 
permission  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1981] 
Thb  Pacts  That  Stockmam  Missed 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Ah.  the  ironies  of  David  Stockman's  cru- 
sade as  the  reshaper  of  the  U.S.  budget.  He 
had  come  the  other  morning  to  the  House 
subcommittee  on  manpower  and  housing  to 
argue  for  the  elimination  of  the  Community 
Services  Administration,  the  small  federal 
poverty  program  that  supplies  part  of  the 
funds  for  900  local  Community  Action  agen- 
cies. "The  block  grant  approach. "  he  said  in 
his   best   down-with-the   feds   speechifying, 
would  be  much  better.  It  would  replace  "the 
overbearing,  paternalistic  approach  federal 
agencies  have  taken  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  past." 

With  Rep.  Cardiss  Collins  (D-Ill.)  as  chair- 
woman and  Rep.  Harold  Washington  (D-Ill.) 
on  hand— and  both  of  them  Black  Caucus 
liberals  bitter  about  Ronald  Reagan's  plans 
for  the  poor— Stockman  was  braced  for  a 
Hard  argument. 

The  blunt-speaking  Collins  and  Washing- 
ton gave  it  to  him.  all  right,  but  it  was  a  Vir- 
ginia businessman  of  fine  free-enterprise 
pedigree— the  board  chairman  of  a  shoe  and 
clothing  business,  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  proud  supporter 
of  the  Reagan  balanced  budget  goals— who 
made  Stockman's  proposals  look  silly. 

Cabell  Brand,  from  the  Roanoke  Valley, 
addressed  the  committee  both  before  and 
after  Stockman's  presentation.  His  message 
the  first  time  was  based  on  his  16  years  as 
the  volunteer  president  of  Total  Action 
Against  Poverty,  the  Community  Action 
agency  that  serves  the  poor  in  five  counties 
in  southwest  Virginia.  CSA  and  the  Commu- 
nity Action  programs  have  worked,  he  said. 
They  have  "been  this  nation's  insurance 
that  the  minority  of  our  population  who  are 
poor,  who  have  always  been  poorly  served 
by  states  and  localities  because  they  are  a 
minority,  have  a  friend,  supporter,  encour- 
ager.  Block  grants  will  not  only  create  addi- 
tional bureaucracy  (creating  50  state  admin- 
istrative units),  it  will  entrust  the  majority 
at  local  and  sUte  levels  with  the  welfare  of 
the  minority." 

Brand's  account  of  his  volunteer  work  for 
16  years  with  the  poor  of  his  region  and  the 
effectivenss  of  federally  run  poverty  pro- 
grams contrasted  sharply  with  the  pallied 
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cost-cutting  rhetoric  offered  by  Stockman. 
Block  grants,  aaid  the  OMB  director,  would 
allow  "for  the  first  time  states  to  become 
active  partners  In  designing  and  implement- 
ing community  and  economic  development 
programs."  Tt«ey  "are  a  major  initiative  to 
improve  the  management  of  resources  at 
the  federal  level  in  a  way  which  will  im- 
prove the  management  of  resources  at  the 
state  and  local  level." 

During  Stockman's  testimony.  Brand  was 
not  idling  his  Ume  away.  He  was  busily  writ- 
ing down  refutations  of  Stockman's  views  on 
programs  for  the  poor.  Unlike  Stockman. 
Brand  has  been  out  in  the  field.  He  speaks 
from  experience,  not  theory. 

"With  due  respect."  Brand  began. 
"[Stockman]  is  misinformed  and  wrong  .  .  . 
at>out  how  t>est  to  deliver  these  vital  services 
so  the  poor  can  help  themselves." 

Brand  backed  himself  up  with  four 
worthy  arguments. 

"CSA  and  Oonununity  Action  works.  It's 
in  place. . . .  Don't  tamper  with  it." 

"The  states  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with 
this  [problem].  Local  programs  would  fall 
apart.  The  federal  grants  are  already  being 
funded  locally.  [Community  Action]  is  al- 
ready a  local  program." 

"The  Community  Action  program  is  effi- 
ciently run.  Twenty  to  30  percent  of  our 
money  is  local  and  private  funds,  with  low 
administrative  costs.  You  will  destroy  the 
involvement  of  the  private  sector— such  as 
me— if  you  destroy  Community  Action." 

"If  you  want  to  ask  somebody  [about 
block  grants],  why  don't  you  ask  the  states? 
They  will  tell  you  it's  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  the  poor." 

Being  a  man  on  the  go.  and  full  of  make- 
every-minute-coimt  fervor.  Stockman  came 
to  the  hearings  late  and  left  early.  So  he 
missed  Cabell  Brand,  the  Virigina  capitalist. 

Up  against  Collins  and  Washington. 
Stockman  could  safely  keep  the  debate  on 
an  ideological  level:  conservative  vs.  liberal. 
But  board  chairman  Brand  came  to  the 
hearings  with  no  ideology.  He  had  facts,  a 
record  of  involvement  and  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. He  could  have  educated  Stockman, 
which  currently  is  one  of  Washington's 
sorest  needs.* 


INSURING  STUDENT  AID  FOR 
1981-82  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONHECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOfUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Conunittee.  and  most  specifical- 
ly to  Chairman  WHrrrKW,  Mr.  Natcher 
and  Mr.  Cohte.  for  their  extensive  ef- 
forts to  bring  a  responsible  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  and  rescission  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  the  House  floor 
this  week.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficult choices  which  have  been  neces- 
sary in  developing  this  legislation,  and 
I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  leadership  they  offered 
in  our  work  over  the  past  few  days. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  learn 
of  the  conunittee's  sensitivity  to  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  support  for 
Federal   student   financial   assistance 
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programs  in  fiscal  year  1981.  As  you 
know,  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations and  rescission  bill  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday  included  $661  million 
in  additional  fimds  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  support  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram in  the  current  fiscal  year.  This 
program  is  highly  targeted  to  those 
students  most  in  need,  providing  basic 
grant  assistance  to  a  large  number  of 
students  from  low-  and  middle-income 
families.  While  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  proposed  changes  in 
the  Pell  grant  program  for  future 
years,  I  applaud  the  committee's  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing a  level  of  Federal  funding  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  program  for  the 
1981-82  academic  year. 

In  a  related  area.  I  would  also  like  to 
extend  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  refusal  to  alter  provi- 
sions of  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
through  language  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Ekiucation  and 
Labor  will  be  examining  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  changes  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  but  those 
changes  remain  within  the  appropri- 
ate purview  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. I  know  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
continue  to  welcome  this  awareness 
and  sensitivity  on  behalf  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  remain  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  funding  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program.  While 
the  supplemental  appropriations  and 
rescission  bill  approved  by  the  House 
yesterday  did  not  include  changes  in 
the  GSL  program,  it  did  maintain  a 
fiscal  year  1981  fimding  level  of  $1,847 
billion  proposed  by  the  administration 
which  assumes  considerable  cost  sav- 
ings to  be  achieved  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1981  through  changes  in  the 
authorizing  legislation.  I  continue  to 
have  serious  reservations  regarding 
the  potential  for  savings  of  the  magni- 
tude assumed  in  this  appropriations 
level  for  the  current  fiscal  year  with- 
out bringing  the  GSL  to  a  complete 
halt  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year.  If  it  proves  impossible  to  achieve 
the  assumed  savings  in  1981,  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  retiuTi 
to  this  issue  and  provide  the  addition- 
al funding  which  may  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  in  the  final  months  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  diligent  efforts  in  this  important 
area,  and  I  look  forward  to  their  con- 
tinuing cooperation  in  attempting  to 
meet  the  very  real  needs  of  students 
seeking  opportunities  for  postsecon- 
dary  education.* 
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GREAT  LAKES  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1981 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Great 
Lakes  Protection  Act  of  1981.  a  bill 
that  designates  the  Great  Lakes  as  a 
unique  national  resource  and  makes 
their  protection  a  matter  of  national 
policy. 

The  Great  Lakes  comprise  95  per- 
cent of  the  surface  freshwater  of  the 
United  States,  and  20  percent  of  the 
world's  surface  freshwater.  They  sup- 
port the  needs  of  more  than  37  million 
people  for  drinking  water,  transporta- 
tion, industrial  processing,  fishing,  and 
pleasure  t>oating.  My  bill  adds  a  new 
title  to  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act  of  1978  to  insure  that 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  this 
precious  national  resource  becomes  a 
part  of  our  national  agenda. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  past 
and  present  administrations  has  been 
to  downplay  the  importance  of  the 
Great  Lakes  when  making  fimding  de- 
cisions for  programs  designed  to  pro- 
tect Great  Lakes  water  quality.  For  ex- 
ample, the  previous  administration  at- 
tempted to  drastically  scale  down  the 
Great  Lakes  Large  Lakes  Research 
Station  located  in  Grosse  He.  Mich., 
the  only  Federal  facility  equipped  to 
monitor  Great  Lakes  water  quality 
and  its  impact  on  human  health.  The 
attempt  by  the  current  administration 
to  close  this  facility  altogether  has 
been  questioned  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  which  just 
yesterday  voted  to  keep  funding  for 
Grosse  lie  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  au- 
thorization of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

The  administration  is  also  proposing 
to  decrease  the  Federal  Government's 
overall  commitment  to  Great  Lakes 
programs  by  70  to  80  percent.  Much  of 
this  effort  is  in  support  of  our  water 
quality  agreement  with  Canada  and 
Canada  has  now  officially  questioned 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill its  treaty  obligations  in  light  of 
these  cutbacks. 

The  Great  Lakes  Protection  Act  is 
being  introduced  as  a  first  step  toward 
increasing  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  national 
resource.  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
must  act  to  help  rebuild  the  sagging 
industrial  sector  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly the  industries  and  communi- 
ties in  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  The  Great  Lakes  Protection 
Act  is  being  introduced  as  a  first  step 
toward  increasing  awareness  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  national  resource.  I 
believe  that  we  in  Congress  must  act 
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to  help  rebuild  the  sagging  industrial 
sector  of  our  country,  particularly  the 
industries  and  communities  in  the 
States  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
But  I  also  believe  that  the  wise  man- 
agement, protection,  and  preservation 
of  the  lakes  is  a  necessary  corollary  to. 
this  rebuilding  effort.  One  example  of 
the  positive  effect  that  the  lakes  have 
on  the  economy  of  my  home  State  of 
Michigan  is  the  $9  billion  in  tourism 
revenue  realized  by  businesses  in  1980. 

There  are  two  important  features  of 
this  legislation  that  I  would  like  to  de- 
scribe. First,  the  Great  Lakes  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1981  requires  that  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  undertaking  a  project 
with  significant  impact  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  that 
impact.  For  practically  all  Federal 
projects,  this  new  requirement  would 
be  fulfilled  by  attaching  an  appendix 
to  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment already  required  by  existing  law. 
This  appendix  would  simply  highlight 
the  environmental  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  action  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  particular. 

Second,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
Great  Lakes  Office  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinating mechanism  among  the  20 
Federal  agencies  and  subsidiaries 
which  now  have  a  hand  in  Great 
Lakes  matters.  The  Executive  Director 
of  this  office  will  be  charged  with  com- 
piling an  inventory  of  all  major  gov- 
ernmental actions  that  have,  within 
the  past  4  years,  significantly  affected 
the  quality  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The 
Executive  Director  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  keeping  on  top  of  all  federally 
assisted  programs  and  projects,  includ- 
ing research  projects,  that  involve  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  and  the  President 
on  how  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  better  co- 
ordinated and  made  more  efficient. 

The  Great  Lakes  Protection  Act  of 
1981  will  not  require  any  increase  in 
the  Federal  budget.  Very  simply,  the 
biU  sets  aside  a  modest  amount  of  the 
funding  provided  under  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Great  Lakes  Office 
and  fulfill  the  purposes  of  my  bill.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  Great  Lakes  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1981,  a  modest  but  im- 
portant effort  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  Great  Lakes.* 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  irew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Na- 
tional Police  Week  comes  to  a  close, 
climaxing  tomorrow  with  Police  Me- 
morial Day,  we  are  once  again  remind- 
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ed  of  the  critical  need  to  protect  the 
rights  and  safety  of  law  enforcement 
personnel— our  frontline  of  defense 
against  crime.  Today,  acting  in  this 
belief,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
encouraging  States  and  localities  to  es- 
tablish a  "law  enforcement  officers 
bill  of  rights." 

Simply  stated,  this  bill  seeks  to 
insure  that  law  enforcement  officers 
are  treated  fairly.  There  is  no  greater 
injustice  than  the  fact  that  police  offi- 
cers are  currently  guaranteed  fewer 
civil  and  due  process  rights  than  the 
criminals  they  arrest. 

As  a  23-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  I  saw 
firsthand  the  problems  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  face  regarding  their 
civil  rights,  especially  during  intrade- 
partmental  investigations.  They  in- 
clude ceaseless  hours  of  interrogation; 
police  officers  being  denied  the  right 
to  an  attorney  during  questioning: 
police  officers  being  suspended  with- 
out charge:  and  police  officers  being 
investigated  based  on  verbal  and  un- 
specified charges.  My  bill  would  pro- 
tect police  officers  from  these  and 
other  violations. 

Under  my  legislation.  Federal  law 
enforcement  funds  would  be  withheld 
from  those  States  and  localities  that 
failed  to  establish  a  "binding  law  en- 
forcement officers'  bill  of  rights."  This 
measure  provides  various  guidelines 
that  should  be  included  in  any  effec- 
tive bill  of  rights,  but  any  decisions  re- 
garding specific  language  are  left  up  to 
the  individual  States  and  localities. 

Under  this  measure,  the  following 
criteria  would  be  used  as  guidelines  for 
an  effective  bill  of  rights: 

First,  law  enforcement  personnel 
would  have  the  right  to  participate  in 
political  activities  while  off  duty  and 
out  of  uniform: 

Second,  law  enforcement  officers 
under  investigation  must  be  notified 
from  the  outset  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  all  complaints,  as  well  as 
those  who  will  be  present  during  the 
interrogation,  and  their  legal  rights  in- 
cluding right  to  counsel. 

Third,  all  interrogations  must  be 
conducted  in  a  reasonable  manner  and 
while  being  conducted  no  threats  of 
disciplinary  action  shall  be  made. 

Fourth,  the  complete  interrogation 
proceeding  must  be  recorded. 

Fifth,  a  law  enforcement  officer 
must  be  notified  and  given  reasons  for 
any  punitive  action  taken  against  him 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
action. 

Sixth,  law  enforcement  officers  have 
the  right  to  bring  civil  suits  against  all 
those  who  violate  their  rights  under 
the  bill  of  rights. 

Seventh,  no  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  be  required  to  disclose  informa- 
tion on  personal  finances  as  a  basis  for 
promotion. 

Eighth,  adequate  representation  of 
law   enforcement   personnel   must   be 
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provided  whenever  a  police  complaint 
review  board  is  established. 

Since  this  legislation  does  not  intend 
to  penalize  those  States  and  localities 
that  are  working  in  good  faith  toward 
establishing  a  bill  of  rights,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  would  not 
become  effective  until  at  least  2  years 
after  enactment. 

This  legislation,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced during  each  of  the  prior  six 
Congresses,  enjoys  the  strong  support 
of  the  rank-and-file  law  enforcement 
personnel  it  seeks  to  protect,  including 
our  Nation's  largest  police  organiza- 
tion—the 160.000  member  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  (FOP).  Further,  the 
Assembly  of  Governmental  Employees 
(AGE),  which  represents  more  than 
600,000  public  employees,  has  en- 
dorsed this  important  measure  stating: 

We  find  great  irony  in  the  fact  that  law 
enforcement  officers  have  fewer  rights 
under  present  law  than  the  thief,  murderer 
or  rapist.  .  .  .  If  we  expect  our  police  offi- 
cers to  operate  effectively,  we  must  protect 
their  rights  as  consistently,  stringently  and 
adamantly  as  we  protect  the  rights  of  the 
criminals  they  protect  us  against. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  depending 
more  and  more  on  our  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  in  the  escalating  fight 
against  crime,  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
provide  these  courageous  -men  and 
women  with  basic  protections.  Fortu- 
nately, a  number  of  States  and  local- 
ities have  already  recognized  this  fact 
and  as  a  result,  the  idea  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer's  bill  of  rights  is 
gaining  momentum.  Eight  States,  in- 
cluding California,  Florida,  Hawaii. 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia,  and 
several  local  jurisdictions,  such  as  New 
York  City,  have  already  adopted  ver- 
sions of  a  bill  of  rights. 

However,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  States  and  localities  remain  un- 
responsive to  this  serious  problem  that 
impacts  on  the  morale  and  perform- 
ance of  all  police  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  constantly  placing  their  lives 
on  the  line  to  protect  the  lawful  rights 
of  others.  In  fact,  103  members  of  our 
Nation's  crime  prevention  force  were 
killed  while  performing  their  duties  in 
1980.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  the 
Congress  has  responded  in  part  to  this 
problem  by  enacting  a  $50,000  lump- 
sum death  benefit  payment  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  public  safety  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty.  I  have  attempted  to 
go  several  steps  further  by  introducing 
several  other  bills  earlier  this  year 
that  would:  Identify  and  ultimately 
ban  handgun  bullets  that  can  pene- 
trate bulletproof  vests  worn  by  police 
officers;  provide  scholarships  for  the 
surviving  children  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty;  and  pre- 
scribe the  death  penalty  for  those  per- 
sons convicted  of  killing  an  on-duty 
law  enforcement  officer. 
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These  efforts  are  essential  and  are 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  law  en- 
forcement community.  However,  in 
simpler  terms,  police  officers  are  grow- 
ing tired  of  seeing  their  colleagues 
murdered,  and  then  hearing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  arguing  for  the 
rights  of  the  criminal. 

I  offer  this  legislation  today,  along 
with  my  colleagues  Messrs.  Hughes, 
Zablocki.  and  Guarihi.  as  an  effective 
means  to  address  a  great  injustice, 
while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating 
much  deserved  support  for  our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  community.  I 
am  hopeful  this  legislation  will  receive 
the  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion it  certainly  merits.* 
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HONORING  25  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  PARITSKY 
I  FAMILY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACRUSCTTS 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  calling  attention  to  the  se- 
rious and  tragic  situation  involving 
Mr.  Alexander  Paritsky  and  his  family 
in  the  SoTiet  Union. 

Alexander  and  Paulina  Paritsky  and 
their  two  daughters  are  part  of  a 
larger  group  of  Soviet  "refusniks"  who 
suffer  persecution  because  of  their  be- 
liefs and  ideas.  Mr.  Paritsky  has  been 
fired  from  his  job  and  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  imprisonment  if  he  can  find 
neither  employment  or  receive  an  exit 
visa.  He  is  guilty  of  so-called  anti- 
Soviet  crimes  which  include  his  al- 
leged slander  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Of- 
ficial harassment  began  in  1977  and 
has  steadily  worsened. 

Alexander  P»aritsky  would  like  to 
emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  seek  a 
better  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
In  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  in  August 
1979.  Paritsky  spoke  of  some  of  the 
problems  he  and  his  family  face  in 
their  current  situation,  including  such 
things  as  press  stories  published  in 
local  newspapers  which  attacked  his 
daughters.  Such  a  life  is  clearly  intol- 
erable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  1979.  I 
wrote  to  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobryin 
to  express  my  concern  over  Mr.  Par- 
itsky and  to  request  the  Ambassador's 
personal  investigation  of  this  case.  I 
urged  that  Paritsky  be  allowed  to 
submit  his  application  for  an  exit  visa 
and  that  permission  to  depart  Russia 
be  granted  expeditiously. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  in 
this  appeal  and  I  would  urge  other 
Members  to  raise  their  voices  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Paritsky.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  coNuscTicirr 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  the  silver  anniversary  cele- 
bration to  be  held  on  Sunday.  May  17, 
1981,  to  commemorate  Father  Louis  A. 
DeProfio's  25  years  of  service  in  the 
priesthood. 

As  pastor  of  St.  Teresa's  Church  and 
as  an  active  representative  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Bridgeport,  Father  DeProfio 
has  attended  the  spiritual  and  social 
needs  of  his  commtmity  in  a  manner 
which  fully  warrants  this  silver  anni- 
versary celebration.  I  first  came  to 
know  Father  DeProfio  when  I  was 
serving  as  a  representative  in  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Commtmity  Action 
Agency  in  Danbury— Father  DeProfio 
was  representing  the  Diocese  in  Hart- 
ford on  a  broad  range  of  social  con- 
cerns, working  for  fair  and  open  hous- 
ing and  for  public  sensitivity  to  human 
needs.  His  work  in  these  areas  has 
filled  me  with  both  respect  and  pride. 

Father  DeProfio  has  served  the  com- 
munity of  Trumbull.  Conn.,  through 
his  work  at  St.  Teresa's  Church  for 
several  years,  building  a  strong  parish 
along  with  an  excellent  parochial 
school.  He  has  remained  extremely 
active  in  the  community,  continuing  to 
work  with  youth  in  the  area  and  main- 
taining his  personal  commitment  as  an 
active  participant  in  the  process  of 
social  change.  In  my  view.  Father  De- 
Profio has  been  much  more  than  a 
preacher,  as  important  as  that  role  is— 
it  is  the  breadth  of  his  contribution 
that  makes  this  commemoration  of  his 
25  years  in  the  priesthood  so  impor- 
tant and  so  appropriate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  personal  thanks 
to  Father  DeProfio  for  his  work,  his 
belief  and  his  guidance  in  the  commu- 
nity. I  know  that  the  people  of  Trum- 
bull and  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
join  me  in  extending  our  appreciation 
and  in  honoring  Father  DeProfio  on 
this  silver  anniversary  occasion.* 
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Sal  Abbracciamento  was  bom  in 
Naples,  Italy,  on  July  31.  1909,  the 
oldest  of  nine  children.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  22  months 
and  settled  in  east  New  York  where  he 
lived  imtil  his  death  in  1966.  Sal  at- 
tended PS  108  and  Boys  High  School 
in  Brooklyn. 

Throughout  his  life.  Sal  was  totally 
involved  in  community,  civic  and 
church  affairs.  He  was  known  in  the 
entire  Brooklyn  area  for  his  philan- 
thropic acts  and  charitable  deeds, 
working  tirelessly  and  unselfishly  for 
the  betterment  of  east  New  York. 

During  his  25  years  of  service  as  lieu- 
tentant  governor  of  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
Sal  provided  untiring  assistance  to  the 
imderprivileged  children  of  the  east 
New  York-Cypress  Hills  community. 
He  founded  the  Council  for  a  Better 
East  New  York  (CBENY)  and  the  first 
auxiliary  police  unit  at  the  75th  pre- 
cinct. Sal  was  an  active  fund  raiser  for 
the  Cypress  Hills  branch  of  cerebral 
palsy,  for  the  Italian  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
for  St.  John's  Home  for  Orphans.  Sal 
also  worked  on  the  Bishop's  commit- 
tee to  build  a  high  school  in  Brooklyn. 
In  1965.  Sal  successfully  led  the  drive 
to  save  PS  65  and  PS  108  from  demoli- 
tion; therefore,  this  landmark  building 
is  proudly  dedicated  to  the  life  and 
memory  of  Sal  Abbracciamento. 

Sal  Abbracciamento  has  left  a  legacy 
of  charitable  and  community  service 
rarely  seen  in  the  fast  pace  world  of 
today.  Sal's  wife,  the  former  Frances 
Arcara.  and  his  children  John,  Frank. 
Alda.  and  Josine  can  all  be  proud  of 
the  work  Sal  accomplished  in  his  life- 
time. The  east  New  York-Cypress  Hills 
community  and  the  students  of  PS  108 
can  all  loe  thankful  for  the  friend  they 
had  in  Sal  Abbracciamento.* 


THE  SAL  ABBRACCIAMENTO 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1981 

*  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  14,  1981.  PS  108  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  is  being  dedicated  as  "The  Sal 
Abbracciamento  School"  in  honor  of  a 
lifelong  resident  of  east  New  York. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION  AT  ITS 
BEST 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PSmiSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

*  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  latest  accom- 
plishment of  the  alliance  which  has 
given  us  the  National  Geographic  spe- 
cials, the  highest  rated  and  the  most- 
honored  series  on  public  television. 

This  year  the  prestigious  George 
Foster  Peabody  Award,  which  recog- 
nizes the  most  distinguished  public 
service  on  radio  and  television  each 
year,  has  been  given  tp  the  four  Na- 
tional Geographic  specials  seen  on 
PBS  last  season:  "Dive  to  the  Edge  of 
Creation,"  "Mysteries  of  the  Mind," 
"The  Invisible  World,"  and  "Super- 
liners.  Twilight  of  an  Era."  It  is  indica- 
tive of  the  quality  of  these  shows  that 
in  the  41-year  history  of  the  Peal)ody 
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Awards,  over  18.000  entries  have  been 
screened  but  only  650  honors  present- 
ed. 

As  a  Representative  from  Pitts- 
burgh. I  take  special  pride  that  the 
National  Geographic  specials  have 
been  coproduced  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  and  Pittsburgh's  PBS 
production  center.  WQED-Pittsburgh. 
Special  credit  also  goes  to  our  Pitts- 
burgh-headquartered company,  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  whose  generous  fund- 
ing has  permitted  six  consecutive  sea- 
sons of  Geographic  specials  on  PBS. 
Gulf,  and  its  advertising  agency.  Ket- 
chum.  MacLeod  and  Grove,  deserve 
recognition  for  showing  us  all.  once 
again,  how  important  the  private 
sector  is  in  the  promotion  of  good 
public  television. 

The  four  Geographic  specials  hon- 
ored by  the  George  Foster  Peabody 
Award  have  also  been  honored  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Television  Arts 
and  Sciences  with  three  Emmy 
Awards;  the  Houston.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago, and  Columbus  International 
Film  Festivals:  the  Ohio  State  Awards 
competition:  the  Information  Film 
Producers  of  America;  and  the  Council 
on  International  Non-Theatrical 
Events. 

This  season's  National  Geographic 
specials.  "Etoshe:  Place  of  Dry 
Water."  'Living  Treasures  of  Japan." 
and  "Gorilla. "  have  been  honored  with 
a  Grand  Prize  Award.  Gold  Award, 
and  Bronze  Award  at  the  Houston  In- 
ternational Film  Festival,  and  Golden 
Eagle  Awards  from  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Non-Theatrical  Events. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Pittsburgh  part- 
nership which  creates  the  only  Ameri- 
can-produced documentaries  to  appear 
regularly  on  television.  The  talented 
people  who  work  so  well  together  to 
produce  this  quality  family  viewing, 
especiaUy  producers  Thomas  Sltinner 
and  E>ennis  B.  Kane,  deserve  our 
thanks.  With  Gulf  Oil's  continued  sup- 
port, with  National  Geographic's  ex- 
ceUent  topics,  and  with  WQED's 
production  expertise,  we  can  all  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  di- 
verse, informative  television  program- 
ing.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

HON.  DONRTTTER 

OF  PnntSTLVANIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKBSDfTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  14.  1981 
•  Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  millions  across  the  globe  who  pay 
tribute  and  express  prayers  in  behalf 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  who  was  so  ruth- 
lessly gunned  down  in  the  Vatican's 
St.  Peters  Square  yesterday.  Again.  I 
am  shocked  and  appalled  by  the  vio- 
lent actions  of  a  mentally  deranged 
person  who  could  do  such  a  despicable 
act. 
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The  example  of  love  and  Christianity 
exhibited  by  the  Pope  during  his 
tenure  has  been  inspiring  to  millions 
around  the  world.  Regardless  of  the 
specific  religion  that  a  person  adheres 
to.  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
and  uplifted  by  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  this  gentle  and  caring 
man. 

He  stands  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  all  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  world,  both  in  the  free  world 
but  especiaUy  those  in  captive  nations. 
His  own  background  and  experience 
has  enabled  him  to  be  truly  empathet- 
ic  to  mankind  and  the  trials  they  must 
bear.  The  Pope  has  brought  new  per- 
spective to  understanding  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities which  must  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  the  actions  of  all  govern- 
ments. 

I  hope  today  that  the  prayers  of 
countless  numbers  worldwide  will  be 
answered  and  that  this  deserving  man 
will  be  restored  to  full  health  and  once 
again  resume  his  active  life.  I  also 
pray  that  soon  the  time  will  come 
when  the  ideals  of  peace  and  love 
which  he  so  impressively  exemplifies 
will  cover  the  entire  Earth  and  such 
senseless  acts  of  violence  as  this  will 
be  no  longer.* 
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these  exports.  That  figure  is  even 
more  alarming  when  you  consider  that 
a  mere  100  companies  account  for  one- 
half  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods. 

In  the  past,  most  U.S.  firms  have  ig- 
nored exports  because  our  domestic 
market  has  been  consistently  robust 
and  expansive.  You  only  need  glance 
at  the  newspapers  to  know  that  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

As  a  result,  exports  have  become  a 
growing  segment  of  our  economy.  In 
1980,  they  represented  8.5  percent  of 
our  GNP— double  the  percentage  of 
1970.  Although  we  are  making  prog- 
ress, we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  catch 
up  with  our  major  competitors:  Prance 
exports  17  percent  of  its  GNP;  West 
Germany.  22  percent;  the  United 
Kingdom,  23  percent. 

Even  though  our  exports  have 
grown,  our  percentage  of  the  world 
market  has  dropped,  as  the  United 
States  has  met  fierce  competition  in 
high  technology  areas  we  have  long 
dominated,  including  computers,  aero- 
space, and  telecommunications.  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  our  share  of 
world  trade  fell  from  15  to  12  percent. 
That  cannot  continue. 


May  U.  1981 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  n 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASRINCTOIf 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  May  17  through  23  is  World 
Trade  Week. 

It  is  a  time  when  we  in  Congress 
should  reflect  on  the  importance  of  in- 
ternational trade  to  our  well-being 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  time 
for  both  Government  and  business  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  an  ex- 
porting economy,  for  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  the  United  States  is  part  of 
an  increasingly  interdependent  world 
economy. 

World  Trade  Week  is  a  time  to  high- 
light the  urgency  of  increasing  U.S. 
exports.  Strengthening  our  trade 
abroad  is  crucial  to  the  recovery  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  to  the  creation 
of  new  jobs  and  business  opportuni- 
ties. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Export 
Task  Force,  I  know  that  Congress  is 
increasingly  active  in  creating  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  exporting.  It  is 
our  responsibility,  for  trade  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  exporting  is  a  part  of  our  econo- 
my that  is  often  overlooked.  There  are 
roughly  300.000  manufacturing  firms 
in  the  country,  and  only  1  in  10  of 


In  the  next  few  years,  many  econo- 
mists expect  world  economic  growth  to 
slow;  competition  will  become  even 
keener,  as  every  country  is  forced  to 
look  to  their  export  markets  to 
counter  unemployment  and  sluggish 
growth  at  home.  The  developing  coim- 
tries  in  particular  will  be  forced  to 
export  more  to  feed  and  employ  rapid- 
ly growing  populations.  Competition 
for  international  markets  will  be 
fueled  by  the  need  to  pay  for  the 
rising  costs  of  oil. 

This  last  point  is  most  crucial  to  the 
United  States.  Our  huge  oil  bill  has 
created  a  trade  deficit  totaling  more 
than  $100  billion  in  the  past  5  years. 
These  deficits  have  put  downward 
pressure  on  the  dollar,  increased  the 
cost  of  imports,  and  fueled  inflation. 
For  these  reasons,  strengthening  our 
trade  position  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  economic  revival. 

Therefore.  I  urge  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  business  community,  and 
the  administration  to  participate  in 
the  observation  of  World  Trade  Week. 
I  know  that  government  officials  and 
business  organizations  in  major  com- 
mercial centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  planned  weeklong  activities, 
including  luncheons,  dinners,  port  and 
industrial  tours,  trade  seminars,  and 
export  conferences. 

World  Trade  Week  1981  is  a  fitting 
time  for  Congress  as  well  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  expanding  exports 
as  in  the  national  interest.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  participate  in  whatever 
way  they  feel  is  appropriate  and  fit- 
ting.* 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

or  CALirORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  14. 1981 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prayers  of  peoples  of  all  faiths  are 
today  with  His  Holiness.  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  The  shock  of  violence  aimed 
at  this  man  who  has  struggled  for 
peace  has  struck  every  man  and 
woman  of  good  will.  Yesterday,  in 
Rome,  the  forces  of  hatred  and  intol- 
erance have  lashed  out.  as  they  have 
so  often  in  recent  history,  at  reason, 
understanding,  compassion— qualities 
t>ersonified  by  His  Holiness.  I  share 
not  only  the  pain  and  concern,  but  the 
relief  and  gratitude  of  us  all,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  the  Pope,  nor  what 
he  stands  for.  is  likely  to  succimib. 

To  us  in  WashiniBton.  yesterday's 
events  recalled  anxious  hours  only  re- 
cently past:  The  putting  aside  of  the 
day's  business,  the  tense  bulletins  and. 
finally,  the  relief  of  hope.  As  with  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  would-be  murderer 
sought  to  tiarm  not  only  a  man.  but 
the  people  whom  he  serves.  We  know 
now  that  murder  failed  in  Washing- 
ton; we  rejoice  that  it  appears  again 
thwarted  in  Rome. 

Let  us  then  join  in  the  universal 
prayers  and  hopes  that  Pope  John 
Paul  II  will  soon  be  restored  to  health 
to  continue  the  works  that  have 
gained  him  the  world's  respect  and  ad- 
miration.* 


JUVENILE    DIABETES    POUNDA- 
■nON  BIKE  'N'  HIKK  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnusiHiA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 

*  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  diabetes  is 
a  major  health  problem  in  the  United 
States  which  directly  affects  10  mil- 
lion Americans  and  indirectly  as  many 
as  50  million  Americans.  Of  these, 
there  are  an  estimated  2  million 
Americans  who  have  insulin-depend- 
ent diabetes— juvenile  diabetes— which 
means  they  are  dependent  on  insulin 
injections  to  live.  Also,  diabetes  is  the 
third  leading  cause  of  death  from  dis- 
ease and  is  the  first  leading  cause  of 
new  cases  of  blindness.  In  addition, 
the  complications  of  diabetes  lead  to 
many  other  serious  health  problems. 

About  a  decade  ago,  a  number  of 
parents  of  diabetics  banded  together 
because  they  didn't  know  there  was 
enough  known  about  diabetes;  there 
was  too  little  research  into  the  causes, 
effects,  and  a  possible  cure  for  diabe- 
tes. The  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
was  formed  as  an  organization  of  vol- 
unteers to  find  ways  to  fund  research 
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and  to  comfort  and  help  newly  diag- 
nosed diabetics  and  their  families.  We 
are  still  volunteers  pursuing  the  same 
objective. 

On  Simday.  May  17.  the  northern 
Virginia  and  District  of  Columbia/ 
Maryland  chapters  of  the  Juvenile 
Diabetes  Foundation  are  sponsoring 
their  third  annual  Bike  n'  Hike.  All 
funds  raised  through  this  event  will  go 
toward  research  in  diabetes.  Partici- 
pants will  solicit  money  pledges  from 
sponsors  for  each  mile  they  ride  or 
hike.  The  locations  for  the  Bike  'n' 
Hike  are:  (1)  The  Mount  Vernon  Bike 
Trail.  (2)  Burke  Lake  Park.  (3)  the 
Washington  and  Old  Dominion  TraU 
from  Vienna  through  Reston  to  Hem- 
don.  (4)  Rock  Creek  Park,  and  (5)  the 
University  of  Maryland  Campus.  Ca- 
tonsville. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  and  WVKX- 
FM/WPKX-AM  Country  Radio  in  Al- 
exandria are  the  major  sponsors  of  the 
event  and  we  are  most  grateful  for 
their  inter^t  and  enthusiam.  Special 
thanks  should  go  to  disc  jockeys  Paul 
Bottoms.  Jim  London,  and  Jim  Paxson 
who  have  been  active  in  their  support 
and  who  will  be  enthusiastically  biking 
and  broadcasting  for  JDP  on  May  17. 
Thanks  should  also  go  to  Paula  Yude- 
levit  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop  for  the 
help  her  company  has  provided. 

Mayor  Charles  Robinson  of  the 
town  of  Vienna  has  proclaimed  May  17 
as  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation  Bike 
'n'  Hike  Day.  Others  responsible  for 
the  day's  organization  are  Alice  Brown 
of  Arlington.  Addy  Krezak  of  Alexan- 
dria, Debbie  Stroessels  of  Burke,  Anne 
Seeger  of  Vieium.  Judy  Cochran  and 
EHlen  Rosenthal  of  the  Washington/ 
Maryland  chapters.  Judy  Boyer  of 
Hemdon  and  Jay  Wilier  of  Spring- 
field. 

With  the  commitment  by  volimteers 
in  gaining  funds  for  diabetes  research, 
as  illustrated  by  this  effort.  I  am  con- 
fident that  someday  this  major  disease 
will  have  a  cure.  Today,  insulin  helps 
diabetes  victims  lead  apparently 
normal  lives,  with  the  exception  that 
an  insulin  injection  is  necessary  to 
live.  Importantly,  insulin  is  not  a  cure. 
Someday,  there  will  be  such  a  cure 
and  we  must  work  to  that  end.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUrOKNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  14,  1981 

*  Mr.  ROYBAK  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  must  express  my  grave  concern 
over  the  course  this  administration  is 
following  regarding  older  Americans. 
The  President  has  just  proposed  ex- 
tensive cuts  in  the  social  security 
system,  the  sole  source  of  livelihood 
for  thousands  of  Americans.  I  find 
such  a  proposal  unconscionable. 
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Due  to  the  makeup  of  my  district,  as 
well  as  my  membership  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  get  a  great 
niunber  of  letters  from  older  Ameri- 
cans. Almost  all  of  them  echo  senti- 
ments that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  here: 

I  am  receiving  Social  Security.  I  have  been 
hearing  that  they  want  to  cut  this  service. 
Our  rents,  food  and  the  whole  economy  is 
going  up.  I  am  a  Senior  Citizen  and  I  only 
get  $230  a  month  of  Social  Security,  noth- 
ing else,  no  stamps,  no  welfare,  no  nothing. 
I  am  very  ill  and  can  not  worti  to  supple- 
ment my  pay  and  also  I  am  too  old.  No  one 
wants  to  hire  me.  We  have  no  one  to  fight 
for  our  rights  and  benefits  but  you  people  in 
Washington.  That  is  why  we  always  vote.  I 
don't  understand  why  they  are  trying  to  cut 
the  little  they  are  giving  us.  Why  is  it  that 
the  poor  are  the  ones  that  have  to  suffer 
more? 

This  letter  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents  from  Los  Angeles,  but  I 
think  it  adequately  reflects  the  con- 
cerns of  senior  citizens  across  the 
coimtry  who  feel  their  Government 
has  abandoned  them.  And  I  cannot 
blame  them  for  this  concern.  First,  we 
listened  to  Mr.  Reagan  during  the 
campaign  pledging  to  "defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  system." 
Then  in  February  the  Reagan  econom- 
ic plan  was  presented  to  Congress  with 
assurances  that  a  "safety  net"  had 
been  constucted  to  protect  the  full  re- 
tirement benefits  of  the  more  than  31 
million  social  security  recipients. 
These  were  comforting  words,  but  it 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  the 
"safety  net"  was  full  of  holes.  Health, 
nutrition,  and  other  programs  which 
provide  services  to  the  elderly  were 
going  to  be  consolidated  into  block 
grants  designed  to  give  States  greater 
flexibility  in  planning  and  running 
their  own  programs  and  in  establish- 
ing priorities.  But  in  most  cases,  the 
States  are  under  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide specific  funding  levels  for  the  in- 
dividual programs,  and  may  not  be 
subject  to  any  Federal  regulation. 
Needy  older  Americans,  who  in  many 
cases  depend  on  such  programs  for 
their  very  survival  and  yet  are  not  po- 
litically influential,  are  sure  to  be 
hurt. 

And  now  we  are  assured  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  fulfilled  its  pledges. 
The  social  security  cuts  will  affect 
only  those  who  go  on  the  system  after 
next  January  1.  That  is  small  comfort 
to  those  who  will  be  retiring  in  a  few 
years,  nor  to  current  beneficiaries  who 
must  surely  be  thinking.  "Are  we 
next?"  I  find  the  idea  of  punishing  a 
62-  or  63-year-old  person  who  can  no 
longer  do  the  hard  physical  labor  he 
or  she  was  once  skilled  in  is  morally 
repugnant.  Yet  that  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  by  mairiTig  it 
practically  impossible  for  a  person  to 
retire  until  age  65  and  still  live.  And 
now  there  are  proposals  to  raise  the 
retirement  age  to  68. 
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It  is  true  that  the  social  security 
system  is  faced  with  financial  prob- 
lems. However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
iMiwfin  a  sound  social  security 
system  which  meets  the  needs  of  our 
elderly  population,  and  cutting  into 
the  livelihood  of  the  very  people  this 
system  was  designed  to  protect  is  no 
solution.  I  respect  the  President's 
desire  to  see  a  "program  for  economic 
recovery"  enacted,  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1985,  to  reduce  Government 
waste  and  mismanagement  But  these 
goals  must  not  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  senior  citizens,  who  have 
worked  so  hard  and  contributed  so 
much  to  our  Nation's  growth.  Our  el- 
derly have  earned  the  right  to  spend 
their  retirement  years  in  security,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  stand  idly  by  and 
let  the  administration  destroy  this  se- 
curity for  its  own  gain.  I  will  not 
accept  these  social  security  proposals, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  likewise 
reject  them.« 


IMTERWATIONAL  TERRORISM 
THREATS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PBtMSYLVANIA 
»  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  12,  1981 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threats  posed  by  international  terror- 
ism to  international  law  and  order 
may  be  best  illustrated  with  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  attacks  by  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, claiming  to  be  Armenian, 
against  Turkish  diplomats  and  offices 
outside  Turkey.  These  appalling  statis- 
tics include  terrorist  attacks  on  the 
citizens  and  buildings  of  countries  out- 
side Turkey.  They  are  good  examples 
of  how  terrorism,  although  taking  one 
country  as  its  target,  may  eventually 
be  a  threat  to  the  whole  international 
community. 

I.  UST  or  nnucisR  diplomats  or  »"»'»»■«  or 
THEOt  rAnn.m  ifXTRonuD  rr  mtaoRisTs 

BCKMBIKG  THSMSKLVIS  AS  AXMUnAIfS 

Mehmet  Baydar.  Turkish  consul 
general.  January  27.  1973.  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

Bahadir  Demir,  Turlush  counsul, 
January  27.  1973,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Danis  Tunaligll.  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor, October  22.  1975.  in  Vienna. 

Ismail  Erez.  Turkish  Ambassador. 
October  24.  1975.  in  Paris. 

Talip  Yener,  driver  for  the  Ambassa- 
dor. October  24.  1975.  in  Paris. 

Oktay  Cirit.  First  Secretary-Txirkish 
Embassy.  February  16,  1976.  in  Beirut. 

Taha  Carim.  Turlush  Ambassador. 
June  9,  1977,  in  Rome. 

Neca  Kuneralp,  wife  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  June  2.  1978.  in  Madrid. 

Besir  Balcioglu,  retired  Tiulcish  Am- 
bassador. June  2.  1978.  in  Madrid. 

Ahmet  Benler.  son  of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador.  October  12.  1979.  at  The 
Hague.  Netherlands. 
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Yilmaz  Colpan,  Counselor  for  Tour- 
ism-Turkish Embassy,  December  22, 
1979,  in  Paris. 

Galip  Osmen.  attache-Turkish  Em- 
bassy. July  31.  1980.  in  Athens. 

Nesllhan  Ozmen.  14-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  Turkish  attache.  July  31.  1980. 
in  Athens. 

Sarik  Ariyak,  Turldsh  Consul  Gener- 
al. December  16.  1980.  in  Sydney. 

Engin  Sever.  Attache  at  the  Turkish 
Consulate  General.  December  16,  1980. 
in  Sydney. 

Resat  Morall.  Labour  Attache  at  the 
Turkish  Embassy,  March  4,  1981,  in 
Paris. 

Tecelli  Ari,  a  man  of  religion  at- 
tached to  the  Turkish  Embassy. 
March  4,  1981,  in  Paris. 

Numerous  other  Turkish  diplomats 
were  injured,  but  survived  after  such 
attacks. 

II.  ASSAULTS  BY  ARMKNIAM  TOUtORISTS  FOR 
VARIOUS  MISCUIDED  REASONS  ON  BUILDINGS 
NOT  BKLONGINC  TO  THX  TmiUSH  GOVERN- 
MENT NOT  TO  TURKISH  CITIZEIf  S 

December  27,  1979:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  TWA,  Alitalia  and 
SABENA  offices  in  Madrid.  A  Spanish 
citizen  was  injured. 

February  18,  1980:  Bombs  were  ex- 
ploded in  the  Swissair  and  El  Al  of- 
fices in  Rome.  An  Italian  citizen  was 
injured. 

October  4,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  Alitalia  office  in  Madrid. 
Twelve  Spanish  citizens  were  injured, 
some  of  them  severely. 

November  25,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  Union  de  Banque  Swiss  in 
Geneva.  An  elderly  woman  was  in- 
jured. 

November  25,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded in  Geneva.  A  Swiss  citizen  was 
injured. 

December  29,  1980:  Bombs  were  ex- 
ploded at  the  TWA,  Swissair,  and  BEA 
offices  in  Madrid.  Seven  Spanish  citi- 
zens were  injured. 

III.  ASSAULTS  BY  ARMENIAN  TERRORISTS  ON 
VARIOUS  TURKISH  OrPICES  IN  EUROPE  AND  A 
LIST  OP  PEOPLE  OTHER  THAN  TintKS  INJURED 
AS  A  RESULT  OP  THESE  ASSAULTS 

February  7,  1975:  A  bomb  was  placed 
at  the  Turkish  Airlines  office  in 
Beirut.  A  Lebanese  bomb  expert 
trying  to  defuse  the  bomb  was  injured. 

June  2,  1978:  Antonio  Con  vers,  the 
driver  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
Spain  was  killed  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor's wife  and  retired  Turkish  Ambas- 
sador Mr.  Balcioglu. 

October  4,  1979:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  Turkish  Airlines  office 
in  Copenhagen.  Two  Danish  citizens 
were  injured. 

August  22,  1979:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  crossroad  through  which 
the  Tiu-kish  Deputy  Consul  General  in 
Geneva  was  to  pass.  Two  Swiss  citizens 
were  injured. 

November  18,  1979:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  Turkish  Airlines  office 
in  Paris.  A  French  police  officer  was 
injured. 
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October  10,  1980:  Two  bombs  were 
exploded  at  the  Turkish  Airlines  and 
Tourism  and  Information  Office  in 
Rome.  Two  Italian  citizens  died  and 
fourteen  people  were  Injured. 

October  2,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded in  Los  Angeles  at  a  travel 
agency  belonging  to  an  American  of 
Turkish  origin.  An  American  citizen 
passing  by  on  a  motorcycle  was  in- 
jured. 

October  3,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  Turkish  Airlines  office 
in  Milan.  Two  Italian  citizens  were  in- 
jured. 

October  12,  1980:  A  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded at  the  building  belonging  to 
the  Turlush  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York.  Four  Americans 
were  injured. 

In  total,  there  have  been  31  vicious 
attacks,  20  deaths,  and  countless  seri- 
ous injuries,  including  Turks.  non- 
Turks,  adults  and  children.  All  were 
innocent. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the 
United  States  resolve  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  terrorism  can  be  translated 
into  international  cooperation  to  over- 
come this  organized  threat  to  peace, 
law  and  tranquility  in  virtually  every 
comer  of  the  Earth.* 


MOTHER  MERCY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  STUDENT  HONORED 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Thursday,  May  14,  1981,  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  and  members 
of  the  Western  Hills  Elxchange  Club  of 
Cincinnati  met  before  a  general  assem- 
bly of  Mother  Mercy  High  School  in 
Cincinnati  to  dedicate  a  Freedom 
Shrine  for  that  school  and  honor 
Linda  Gibson  as  Student  of  the  Year 
for  1980. 

Miss  Gibson,  chosen  by  the  Ex- 
change Club  for  her  scholarship  and 
involvement  in  school  and  community 
activities,  is  indicative  of  the  type  of 
student  that  graduates  from  Mercy 
High  School.  Founded  in  1915  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Mercy  High  School 
has  long  been  recognized  for  its  aca- 
demic and  athletic  excellence. 

The  Freedom  Shrine,  replicas  of  23 
documents  and  events  important  to 
American  history,  was  presented  to 
Mercy  High  School  by  the  Western 
HiUs  Ebcchange  Club  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Nation's  rich  past. 

In  addition  to  its  Student  of  the 
Year  Award  and  Freedom  Shrine  pres- 
entation. The  Western  Hills  Exchange 
Club  is  active  in  its  support  to  hospi- 
tals, youth,  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  seek  this  national  recognition 
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of  Linda  Gibson.  Mother  of  Mercy 
High  School  and  The  Western  Hills 
Exchange  Club.  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  offering  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  gratitude  on  this  occasion.* 


WELCOME  TO  SUDBROOK 
MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14. 1981 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I 
welcome  the  students  from  the  Sud- 
brook  Middle  School  in  Pikesville. 
Md..  who  have  journeyed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  to  have  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  Nation's  CapitaL 

These  students,  led  by  their  teacher. 
Ms.  Donna  Sener.  will  be  touring  the 
U.S.  Capitol  and  visiting  my  office. 

I  am  delighted  that  these  young 
Americans  are  taking  the  opportunity 
to  expand  upon  their  classroom  learn- 
ing. 

The  students  are:  Darryl  Gould, 
Floyd  Brown,  Carolos  Caalier,  Antho- 
ny Holman.  LaChara  Green,  and  Mi- 
cheel  Everett.* 


WHERE'S  OUR  SON?"  FAMILY 
KEEPS  ASKING 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  personal  tragedy  which 
continues  to  burden  two  of  my  con- 
stituents, Helen  and  Costas  Kassapis. 

On  Augiist  21,  1974,  the  Kassapis' 
son,  Andreas,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
family  home  at  Ashia.  Cyprus,  by 
Turkish  Cypriots.  That  was  the  last 
time  that  the  Kassapis  family  saw  An- 
dreas, an  American  citizen  bom  in  De- 
troit. 

The  Department  of  State  has  made 
numerous  inquiries  on  the  matter  to 
Turkish  authorities,  who  insist  that  no 
prisoners.  United  States  or  Greek  Cyp- 
riot,  captured  during  Turkey's  1974 
military  operations  in  Cyprus  are 
being  held  in  Cyprus  or  in  Turkey. 
Neverth^ess,  there  about  2,000 
people,  8  of  them  Americans,  who  are 
still  missing  as  a  result  of  that  con- 
flict. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  continue 
to  press  the  case  of  Andreas  Kassapis 
and  the  other  Americans  who  are  still 
missing.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  which  describes 
the  terrible  burden  which  the  Kassa- 
pis family  must  bear. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  15, 1981] 

VJB.  Youth  Seized  in  Cyprus  Hasn't  Been 

Seem  im  7  Years 

(By  Stephen  Franklin) 

For  almost  seven  years  an  unchanging 
dream  has  haunted  Gus  Kassapis  day  and 
night. 

There's  a  knock  on  the  door.  A  gun  butt  is 
shoved  In  his  side.  The  family  dashes  madly 
for  their  American  passports,  then  the  sol- 
diers find  his  son,  Andrew. 

In  the  dream.  Gus  Kassapis  is  always 
loudly  begging  the  Tiirkish-Cypriot  soldiers 
not  to  take  Andrew,  but  they  refuse. 

Just  as  they  leave,  he  thrusts  an  American 
pasqwrt  into  Andrew's  hands  and  shouts 
for  him  not  to  worry. 

The  scene  actually  is  not  a  dream,  but  the 
time-wearied  memory  of  the  day  when  17- 
year-old  Andrew  Kassapis  was  seized  during 
the  1974  Turkish  Invasion  of  Cyprus. 

Almost  seven  years  later,  Andrew,  who 
was  bom  in  Highland  Park,  is  one  of  2,000 
persons,  including  eight  Americans,  consid- 
ered missing  by  the  Cypriot  government. 

"I  know  my  son  is  still  alive.  I  don't  think 
they  will  harm  him.  He  was  not  involved  in 
politics,"  says  Kassapis,  54.  who  returned  to 
the  D.S.  in  1979  and  now  manages  a  restau- 
rant in  Livonia. 

But  Kassapis.  who  has  sought  help  in 
Washington,  at  the  United  Nations  and  in 
London,  has  no  real  evidence  that  Andrew  is 
alive.  He  has  not  been  seen  since  1974. 

Nonetheless,  the  Cypriot  government  re- 
cently cited  Andrew's  case  to  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig.  in  its  appeal  for 
Haig's  help  in  "tracing  the  fate"  of  the  2.000 
persons. 

Turkish  officials  insist,  however,  there  are 
no  missing  Cypriot  or  American  citizens. 

"There  are  no  Greek  (Cypriot)  prisoners. 
All  prisoners  have  been  exchanged.  The 
Greeks  (Cypriots)  are  using  this  as  propa- 
ganda," says  Numan  Hazar,  the  consul  for 
the  Turkish  Embassy  in  Washington. 

State  Department  officials  consider  Kas- 
sapis' case  on  open  one,  although  a  very  un- 
certain one. 

"We  continue  to  follow  up  every  bit  of  in- 
formation we  continue  to  receive.  But  we 
simply  are  unable  to  say  whether  he  is  alive 
or  dead."  said  State  Department  official 
E>lward  Jones. 

Officials  from  Amnesty  International,  a 
London-based  non-partisan  organization, 
have  regularly  urged  talks  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Cypriots  over  the  missing 
persons. 

"We  wouldn't  accept  the  notion  that 
those  people  are  all  dead,"  said  Larry  Cox,  a 
spokesman  for  the  organization  in  New 
York  aty. 

Recently,  the  uncertainty  became  more 
difficult  for  the  Kassapis  family  with  the 
release  of  the  52  American  hostages  from 
Iran. 

"Everyday  on  TV,  they  said  200  days,  300 
days,  finaUy  444  days."  says  Helen  Kassapis 
in  the  living  room  for  her  small,  two-bed- 
room apartment  in  Wayne.  "My  wait  for  my 
son  is  3,000  days." 

Fay  Kassapis.  21.  who  was  close  to  her  six- 
foot-tall,  soft-spoken  brother,  says  the  wait- 
ing "is  killing  us  all." 

Gus  Kassapis  feels  he  and  his  family  were 
innocent  bystanders  U.S.  citizens  caught  in 
a  feud  between  Cyprus  and  Turkey. 

Indeed,  Kassapis  says  he  did  not  have  the 
slightest  notion  in  1974  of  the  poUtical 
events  that  would  suddenly  bring  a  foreign 
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army  to  the  Cypriot  village  where  they  had 
been  living  since  leaving  the  VS.  seven 
years  before. 

Andrew  had  just  graduated  from  the 
American  Academy  in  Nicosia,  the  capital  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  family  was  planning  to 
return  to  the  n.S.  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
according  to  Kassapis. 

But  in  July  there  was  a  coup  in  Cyprus  led 
by  Greek  Cypriots  who  wanted  to  see  the 
island  united  with  Greece.  The  Turks  de- 
manded that  the  650  Greek  officers,  who 
had  joined  the  Cypriot  National  Guard  in 
the  coup,  be  removed  immediately. 

Greece  refused,  and  the  Turks  moved 
their  forces  onto  the  island,  claiming  they 
feared  retaliation  against  Turkish  Cypriots. 

The  Turlush  troops  eventually  seized  a 
third  of  the  nation's  territory.  The  Turks 
account  for  18  percent  of  the  population. 

The  Kassapis  family  was  swept  up  into 
the  fighting  on  Aug.  14,  when  Turkish 
troops  arrived  at  the  village  of  Asha,  12 
miles  east  of  Nicosia— the  village  where  Gus 
Kassapis  had  grown  up. 

After  hearing  the  sound  of  Turkish 
planes.  Kassapis  says  he  called  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy. "I  was  told  not  to  go  outside  and  not 
to  worry,"  Kassapis  recalls. 

Kassapis  decided,  however,  to  flee  and 
began  loading  his  car.  Just  then  be  saw  two 
Turkish  tanks  on  his  street  and  returned  to 
his  house.  In  a  few  minutes,  four  Turkish 
soldiers  knocked  down  the  front  door  of  his 
house,  Kassapis  says. 

For  the  next  six  days,  Kassapis  says  the 
house  was  routinely  searched  by  Turkish 
soldiers  and  Turkish  Cypriots  looking  for 
Greek  political  propaganda. 

On  Aug.  20,  two  Turkish  Cypriots— who 
were  looking  for  young  men  for  the  Army- 
took  away  Andrew,  and  a  Cypriot  who  was 
the  fiance  of  his  daughter.  Irene.  They  were 
put  on  a  tractor  and  never  seen  by  their 
families  again. 

After  being  held  by  the  Turkish  officials 
for  about  two  weeks,  the  Kassapis  family 
was  eventually  allowed  to  return  to  the  is- 
land's Greek  section. 

While  in  Turkish  custody.  Kassapis  says,  a 
Turkish  Army  official  told  him  that  the  two 
Turkish  Cypriots  has  turned  his  son  over  to 
the  Army. 

From  then  on,  news  of  Andrew's  existence 
is  sketchy.  In  November  1974,  Turkish  offi- 
cials were  supposed  to  release  136  Cypriot 
students  who  had  been  held.  Andrew  Kassa- 
pis was  one  of  41  students  listed  in  the 
Turkish  document,  but  not  released. 

After  D.S.  officials  in  Cyprus  were  unable 
to  find  out  any  more  about  his  son,  Kassa- 
pis returned  briefly  to  the  U.S.  in  1975. 

Going  virtually  door  to  door  in  Washing- 
ton, he  saw  at  least  four  senators  and  five 
congressmen.  They  all  listened  and  referred 
his  case  to  the  State  Department. 

The  family  moved  back  to  the  VS.  in 
1979.  "not  because  I  gave  up  hope,  but  I  said 
we  might  as  well  come  home,"  Kassapis 
said. 

In  a  small  briefcase.  Kassapis  has  careful- 
ly stored  all  of  his  documents  and  letters  to 
VJS.  and  Cypriot  officials.  They  are  the 
shreds  that  keep  his  dream  alive. 

"If  I  die,  and  it  might  happen  any  day." 
he  says,  "I  have  told  my  daughters.  You  do 
the  same.  You  find  out  what  happened  to 
your  brother."* 
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CONFIRMATION  OF  G.  RAY 
ARNETT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Oh  Yes.  there's  &  depression  expression  on 

this  country's  Psoe, 
Because  of  the  evil  thst  we  cannot  erase.* 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

or  CAUFOMIA 

ni  TH>  Hous*  or  RsntcscirrATivis 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  leam  that  my 
friend  and  constituent.  G.  Ray  Amett. 
has  been  confirmed  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks.  I  believe  that  Ray's 
background,  experience,  and  philos- 
ophy combine  to  make  him  a  superbly 
qualified  individual  to  fill  this  sensi- 
tive and  critical  position. 

Recently.  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing Ray  Amett  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  of  offering  my  unquali- 
fied support  for  his  confirmation.  Ray 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  com- 
mendable devotion  to  America's  out- 
door heritage,  and  he  is  quite  univer- 
sally recognized  as  being  committed  to 
responsible  conservation  measures.  He 
brings  a  valuable  discipline  to  this  po- 
sition, and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
exercise  a  fine  sense  of  balance  and 
reason— one  which  will  benefit  all 
Americans. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  with  me  in  congratulating 
Ray  Amett  for  achieving  this  honor, 
and  in  offering  him  every  best  wish 
for  a  successful  tenure  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Pish  and 
Wildlife  and  Parks.* 


DEPRESSION  EXPRESSION 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER.  JR. 

or  CALiroRjiiA 

IN  THE  HOOSS  OF  RKPRXSDrrATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  saw  our  former  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Fred  Schwengel.  and  he 
showed  me  a  poem  written  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  recent  assassination 
attempt  on  President  Reagan.  The 
poem  was  written  by  a  gifted  sixth 
grader  from  the  Madison  Elementary 
School  in  Santa  Monica.  Calif  .^Jenni- 
fer Stokely— and  through  her  writing. 
she  has  given  us  all  a  message.  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 

DiraKssioif  Exraxssioii 
There's   a   depression   expression    on    this 

country's  Face. 
Because  something's  interrupted  our  coun- 
try's Pace. 
There  must  be  something  we're  not  doing 

Right. 
Something  that's  managed  to  dim  freedom's 

Ught. 
There  were  six  shots  fired  at  our  country's 

Heart. 
In  suffering  this  wound  all  America  takes 

Part. 
U  we  were  declared  free  300  years  Ago. 
Why  are  we  not  free  from  such  an  enslaving 

Blow? 


REAGAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PLAN— WHAT  YOU  SEE  IS  NOT 
AS  BAD  AS  WHAT  YOU  GET 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NCW  YOEK 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBSXIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  a  pro- 
found interest  in  our  social  security 
system.  I  recognize  its  absolutely  es- 
sential relationship  to  the  economic 
survival  of  millions  of  elderly  citizens. 
It  is  because  of  my  interest  in  and  ad- 
vocacy for  this  system  that  I  must 
take  strong  issue  with  the  proposals 
unveUed  yesterday  by  the  President 
for  the  social  security  program. 

First,  it  is  fair  to  say.  and  some 
newspapers  have  characterized  the 
proposals  as  the  single  biggest  assault 
on  the  social  security  system  in  its  his- 
tory. I  would  concur  with  that  judg- 
ment and  would  add  that  I  consider 
the  administration's  proposals  to  be  an 
overreaction.  I  challenge  the  assump- 
tion that  the  social  security  system  is 
nearing  inuninent  bankruptcy.  Our 
Aging  Committee  has  received  testi- 
mony which  indicated  that  the  trust 
fund  which  pays  the  elderly  benefits  is 
actuarily  sound  until  at  least  the  year 
2030.  Granted  there  are  immediate 
and  short-term  problems  to  contend 
with.  Yet.  a  far  less  cruel  alternative 
to  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  to  provide  for 
intraf  und  borrowing. 

In  reality,  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
administration  are  far  in  excess  of 
what  would  be  needed  to  rectify  the 
short-term  problems.  Secretary 
Schweiker  said  the  administration's 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  were  aimed  to  "put  social 
security  back  on  sound  financial 
ground  indefinitely"  and  significantly 
lessen  the  taxes  of  those  currently 
supporting  the  system.  He  claimed 
that  the  proposals  would  have  mini- 
mal impact  on  the  36  million  benefici- 
aries currently  on  the  rolls.  Yet  like  so 
many  other  administration  promises 
or  assumptions— they  do  not  stand  up 
under  the  light  of  closer  scrutiny. 

I  am  perhaps  most  opposed  to  the 
proposed  deferral  of  cost  of  living  in- 
creases provided  to  social  security  re- 
cipients in  July  of  each  year.  The  ad- 
ministration would  prefer  to  have 
these  increases  take  effect  in  Septem- 
ber, beginning  with  the  1982  increase. 
This  means  that  millions  of  social  se- 
curity recipients,  a  number  of  whom 
rely  exclusively  on  social  security  for 
their  income,  will  have  to  suffer 
through  15  months  of  increased  prices 
and  costs  before  they  can  get  an  in- 
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crease  in  benefits.  For  many,  this 
could  prove  to  be  a  cruel  proposition. 
When  one  combines  this  with  the 
Senate  action  last  week  to  calculate 
the  1982  COLA  based  on  wages  as 
compared  to  the  CPI.  people  will  have 
to  wait  longer  only  to  get  less. 

The  administration  also  tampers 
with  the  second  COLA  under  social  se- 
curity—the so-called  preretirement 
calculated  COLA.  The  net  effect  of 
their  alleged  technical  change  in  this 
COLA  is  to  cut  it  in  half  for  6  years 
and  reduce  all  future  benefits  to  every 
social  security  beneficiary  by  as  much 
as  10  percent.  This  amounts  to  an 
annual  cut  to  beneficiaries  of  about 
$30  billion  per  year  in  1981  dollars. 

To  say  the  least,  this  particular  pro- 
vision has  not  been  accurately  present- 
ed. 

Other  provisions  in  this  proposal 
will  cut  benefits  by  an  extra  10  per- 
cent to  individuals  with  fewer  than  30 
years  of  employment,  regardless  of 
whether  they  retire  at  62  or  65.  The 
combination  of  reductions  in  early  re- 
tirement benefits  and  a  change  in  the 
definition  of  disability,  eliminating 
considerations  of  age.  work  experience 
and  education— elderly  disabled  work- 
ers with  limited  educational  or  trans- 
ferable work  skills  will  suffer  a  45-per- 
cent benefit  cut. 

I  have  a  special  problem  with  the 
proposal  to  slash  early  retirement 
benefits  by  25  percent.  My  problem 
rests  with  it  being  applicable  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982.  This  means  that  a  worker 
scheduled  to  retire  in  1981  and  has  in- 
formed their  employer  of  said  deci- 
sion, and  expected  to  retire  with  a  cer- 
tain monthly  benefit  income,  will  find 
those  benefits  slashed  by  as  much  as 
$160  a  month. 

I  do  endorse  the  general  thrust  of 
the  administration's  proposal  to  try 
and  increase  the  ability  of  and  incen- 
tives for  people  to  work  until  age  65 
and  beyond.  The  proposal  to  phase  out 
the  outside  earnings  limitation  is  long 
overdue  and  is  a  position  which  I  have 
advocated  for  the  past  6  years. 

However,  the  sum  total  of  these  pro- 
posals can  be  stated  in  one  plirase— 
the  good  is  definitely  outweighed  by 
the  bad.  Social  security  represents  a 
covenant  between  the  Government 
and  the  worker— a  covenant  which 
provides  that  the  worker  pays  into  the 
system  with  the  expectation  that  the 
system  will  in  turn  provide  for  the 
worker  when  they  retire.  This  cov- 
enant has  been  a  mainstay  of  Ameri- 
can society  for  more  than  40  years.  It 
is  not  the  time  to  breach  it  for  any 
worker.  If  we  need  to  rethink  the 
funding  structure  of  the  system— let 
us  not  simply  apply  remedies  without 
concern  for  hiunan  impact.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  wliat  the  administration 
has  opted  to  do  and  it  is  therefore  the 
duty  of  Congress'  to  give  this  proposal 
the  most  serious  of  scrutiny.  It  is  my 
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hope  that  with  respect  to  the  more 
onerous  provisions  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  the  old  saying  will  prevaiL- 
The  executive  branch  proposes— the 
Congress  disposes.* 


NATIONAL  POUCE  WEEK 


HON.  LEO  C.  ZEFERETn 

or  MKW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14, 1981 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  work  of  this 
Nation's  police  officers  during  our  na- 
tionwide observance  of  Police  Week, 
May  10  through  May  16. 

Law  enforcement  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  difficult  and  dangerous  of 
professions.  The  responsibilities  of 
protecting  the  public  while  facing  the 
threats  posed  by  an  increasingly  vio- 
lent society  are  an  awesome  task.  As 
an  ex-corrections  officer  myself.  I  em- 
pathize with  the  frustrations  they 
have  toward  our  court  system,  a 
system  that  I  feel  is  often  all  too  le- 
nient toward  criminals  convicted  of 
heinous  crimes  against  our  citizens. 

Through  better  quality  in  the  train- 
ing of  officers  and  an  upgrading  in 
their  equipment,  police  efficiency  has 
greatly  improved.  More  criminals  are 
being  arrested  than  ever  before.  How- 
ever, it  is  imperative  we  realize  that  no 
matter  how  efficient  they  become,  po- 
licemen and  policewomen  cannot  solve 
the  crime  problem  alone.  Despite 
budgetary  problems,  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment must  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  insure  that  the  thin  blue  line 
of  police  protection  does  not  grow 
thinner.  Equally  as  important  is  the 
need  for  greater  citizen  participation 
and  cooperation  in  fighting  crime. 

May  15  marks  Police  Officers  Memo- 
rial Day,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  who  have  given  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice in  preserving  the  freedoms  of  de- 
mocracy against  the  lawless  elements 
of  our  American  society. 

Today's  officers  represent  our  front 
line  of  defense  in  our  war  on  crime.  I 
implore  the  Members  of  this  institu- 
tion and  the  American  people  to  show 
this  Nation's  police  officers  the  re- 
spect and  cooperation  they  so  richly 
deserve.* 


WINNIE  MANDELA:  THE  REAL 
TEST  FOR  UNITED  STATES- 
SOUTH  AFRICA  POLICY 


HON.  SHIRLEY  OflSHOLM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mx.  Speaker, 
today  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  will  meet  with  South  Africa's 
Foreign  Minister  Roelof  Botha.  The 
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Reagan  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  intends  to  develop  a  new  and 
constructive  relationship  with  South 
Africa.  The  administration  believes 
that  such  a  relationship  will  produce 
more  results  than  some  of  the  efforts 
made  in  the  past.  The  nature  of  the 
ssrstem  of  apartheid  makes  South 
Africa  one  of  the  world's  pariah  states. 
If  the  administration's  new  policies 
can  produce  a  change  in  the  system  of 
apartheid,  then  these  policies  are  to  be 
commended.  However,  in  our  rush 
toward  a  policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment with  South  Africa,  let  us  not 
forget  the  plight  of  those  who  suffer 
under  the  barbaric  system  of  apart- 
heid. The  New  York  Times,  on  March 
17.  published  an  article  by  Joseph  Le- 
lyveld  on  the  banishment  of  Winnie 
Mandela,  the  wide  of  Nelson  Mandela, 
a  leader  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  chilling  story  about  the 
treatment  of  those  who  dare  to  chal- 
lenge South  Africa's  racist  policies.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  New  Yoric  Times.  Mar.  17.  1981] 

"Banished"  in  South  Afhica.  She  Vows  to 

Overcome 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

BRANoroRT,  South  Africa,  March  12.— A 
white  woman  called  from  across  the  street 
as  Winnie  Bfandela  got  out  of  her  car  in 
front  of  the  post  office  here  today.  She 
hadn't  seen  her  in  a  while,  the  woman  said 
in  a  friendly  voice,  and  hoped  that  didn't 
mean  Mrs.  Mandela  was  cross  with  her. 

The  start  of  a  brief  exchange  of  small- 
town pleasantries,  it  was  an  exceptional 
moment  of  civility  in  the  life  of  officially  de- 
creed hardship  and  monotony  Mrs.  Mandela 
has  had  to  lead  here  since  she  was  ordered 
nearly  four  years  ago  to  reside  in  the  name- 
less black  township  on  the  edge  of  this 
staunchly  conservative  Afrilcaner  farming 
community  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
banished  wife  of  an  imprisoned  black  leader 
would  not  expect  to  make  white  friends 
here.  Whites  prepared  to  extend  even  mini- 
mal courtesy  have  also  been  few. 

"There  are  only  three  I  am  able  to  speak 
to  here  and  she's  one  of  the  three,"  Mrs. 
Mandela  said  later,  breaking  into  a  bright 
peal  of  laughter  that  canceled  any  hint  of 
self-pity.  In  the  18  years  since  the  arrest  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  the  leader  of  the  outlawed 
African  National  Congress,  his  wife  has 
become  a  political  figure  in  her  own  right, 
threatening  enouKh  for  the  authorities  to 
feel  they  could  not  let  her  live  in  Soweto, 
Johannesburg's  black  annex,  even  under 
partial  house  arrest  and  a  "banning"  order 
that  gagged  her  politically  and  barred  her 
from  gatherings. 

ITie  authorities  never  explained  why  they 
selected  Brandfort  as  Mrs.  Mandela's  Elba 
but  she  has  her  own  explanation.  "Here  is 
really  a  living  grave."  she  said.  "One  is  sub- 
jected to  such  crude  conditions.  The  whole 
thing  was  calculated  to  break  one's  spirit." 
Mrs.  Mandela's  rich  laughter,  which  punc- 
tuates her  conversation,  said  it  was  a  miscal- 
culation. 

SEPARATE  ENTRANCES  IN  SHOPS 

Until  she  was  deposited  here  by  the  secu- 
rity police  in  May  1977,  Brandfort  was  best 
known  as  the  town  that  shaped  the  Afri- 
kaner identity  of  Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd,  the 
Dutch-bom    Prime    Minister    who    turned 
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South  Africa's  Uaditional  patterns  of  racial 
separation  into  a  system  and  an  ideology- 
There  are  still  white  and  black  entrances  to 
the  shops  here  but  Mrs.  Mandela  has  con- 
sistently disdained  the  signs  and  no  wliite 
has  challenged  her.  In  the  single  supermar- 
ket, her  example  helped  promote  an  end  to 
segregated  service. 

The  contrast  between  the  outwardly  drab 
town  and  the  vivid,  self-assured  woman 
whose  small  shopping  expeditions  become  a 
daily  challenge  to  its  racial  customs  has 
given  rise  to  resentment  among  local  whites. 
"I'm  no  longer  wanted  here  by  the  white 
community,"  Mrs.  Mandela  said.  "I  think 
they've  Just  had  enough." 

The  banning  order  that  restricU  her  to 
Brandfort  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  the  authorities  will  then  have  to  decide 
whether  to  move  her.  In  the  meantime,  she 
will  have  to  appear  in  court  on  May  25,  as 
she  does  almost  aniKually.  on  charges  of  vio- 
lating her  ban.  These  were  lodged  by  a  secu- 
rity police  sergeant  named  Gert  Prinsloo 
who  has  been  her  official  chaperon  and 
nemesis  here  since  the  day  she  arrived.  Con- 
viction could  result  in  a  jail  sentence. 

"What  difference  does  it  still  make?"  she 
asked  cheerfully.  "The  only  difference  is  be- 
tween being  in  prison  and  this  outside 
prison.  My  country  is  a  prison  in  itself."  The 
words  sound  almost  too  brave  but  official 
harassment  has  helped  shape  a  role  for  Mrs. 
Mandela  in  which  she  now  seems  entirely  at 
ease. 

husband  writes  twice  a  month 

The  post  office  where  she  was  encoun- 
tered is  only  half  a  block  from  the  police 
station  but  it  was  lunch  time  and  Sergeant 
Prinsloo  was  nowhere  in  sight.  She  never 
knows,  she  said,  when  he  wiU  turn  up.  Just 
last  night  he  was  parked  outside  her  tiny 
semidetached  house,  which  has  neither 
plumbing  nor  electricity,  when  she  stepped 
into  the  yard  at  about  9:30  to  throw  her 
l>ath  water  out. 

If  she  had  then  set  a  foot  out  of  the  yard, 
she  would  have  been  violating  her  ban. 
which  places  her  under  house  arrest  in  the 
evenings  and  on  weekends.  It  would  have 
l)een  a  violation  now  to  invite  a  visitor  back 
to  her  house,  where  she  can  receive  only  rel- 
atives, or  to  meet  him  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person. 

So  the  conversation  today  took  place  in 
the  visitor's  car,  parked  under  a  gum  tree 
beside  the  post  office,  while  Mrs.  Mandela's 
daughter,  2Undzi,  waited  in  her  mother's 
Volkswagen  rereading  one  of  the  two  letters 
her  father  is  allowed  to  write  each  month, 
which  had  just  arrived. 

Mrs.  Mandela  was  moved  to  Brandfort  a 
week  before  Andrew  Young,  then  the  new 
American  representative  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  due  to  \isit  Soweto.  There  were 
some  who  speculated  that  the  authorities 
meant  to  insure  they  would  not  meet.  Now 
there  is  a  new  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton and  a  new  attitude.  Mrs.  Mandela  was 
asked  whether  she  had  seen  President 
Reagan's  remark  that  the  United  States 
should  be  "helpful"  to  South  Africa  because 
positive  efforts  to  bring  change  are  under 
way  here. 

"we  will  take  over" 
"He  couldn't  have  insulted  us  more,"  she 
said.  Again  there  was  a  peal  of  laughter. 
"One  doesn't  expect  anything  much  but  one 
doesn't  expect  a  man  in  his  position  to 
really  go  out  of  his  way  and  pronounce  him- 
self as  our  enemy.  Because  we  are  there,  a 
reality,  and  we  will  take  over  this  country 
whatever  Reagan  says." 
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The  years  in  Bnindfort  have  not  left  Mrs. 
MandeU  with  a  senae  of  Isolation.  Others  in 
"the  BtruCTle"  are  suffering  more,  she  in- 
sisted, while  Brandfort  has  given  her  a 
chance  to  draw  close  to  blacks  who  have 
had  "no  other  life  than  in  the  backyard  of 
the  white  man"  and  who  now  "are  even  an- 
grier than  those  in  the  urt>an  areas  because 
they  are  so  deprived." 

Every  other  month,  under  constant  police 
surveillance.  Mrs.  Mandela  flies  to  Cape 
Town  and  then  to  Robin  Island  to  spend  30 
minutes  with  her  husband,  who  is  serving  a 
life  sentence.  They  sit  facing  each  other 
with  heavy  soundproof  glass  in  between  so 
that  they  have  to  talk  on  the  telephone  al- 
though they  are  separated  by  only  a  couple 
of  feet 

Guards  sit  on  both  sides  with  them,  listen- 
ing in  on  extension  phones  to  insure  that  no 
political  intelligence  is  exchanged.  "We  can 
only  talk  about  cats  and  dogs,  children,  fam- 
ilies, that's  all."  she  said.  "Each  time  for  all 
these  years,  these  18  years,  some  senior  offi- 
cer comes  to  me  and  reminds  me:  'I  hope 
you  remember  Mrs.  Mandela  that  you  are 
not  to  discuss  anything  else  outside  your 
family.  We  don't  want  to  cut  your  visit  but 
should  you  mention  even  a  name  we  don't 
know,  we  shall  cut  your  visit.'  They  actually 
say  that." 

RDSBAIfS  "ABSOLUTELY  TIKE" 

The  last  private  moment  the  Mandelas 
had.  she  said,  was  a  hurried  meeting  in 
August  1962  two  days  before  her  husband 
was  captured.  Yet  she  is  never  more  assured 
than  when  she  describes  him.  "Oh  he's  ab- 
solutely fine."  she  said.  "He's  just  on  holi- 
day. There's  our  Prime  Minister  on  holiday, 
that's  all.  He's  in  fantastic  spirits." 

Her  own  spirits  are  sustained,  in  part,  by 
the  visits  of  the  Rev.  John  Ruston.  an  An- 
glican priest  in  Bloemfontein.  about  30 
miles  to  the  south,  who  comes  every  two 
weeks  to  give  her  communion. 

"He  can't  get  into  my  house,"  she  related, 
"so  when  he  gets  there,  he  hoots  outside  my 
cells— that's  what  the  house  is.  Just  a  combi- 
nation of  three  cells  put  together— and  I 
run  out  and  we  pray  outside  his  car  and  he 
gives  me  holy  communion  outside  his  car, 
and  when  it's  raining  we  sit  inside  the  car. 
and  that's  how  I  get  my  conununion." 

Asked  if  she  had  ever  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  worship  in  the  cathedral  in  Bloem- 
fontein. she  answered  firmly:  'No.  I  will 
never  do  that.  I  don't  believe  I  should  apply 
to  a  human  being  to  go  to  church.  I  think  I 
would  be  giving  them  a  power  they  don't 
have.  That  would  be  honoring  them  too 
much."* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIU 
1981:  BORIS  AND  ANNA  PSHONIK 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  19S1 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  I  take  part  in  the  congres- 
sional vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Again 
this  year  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  case  of  Boris  and 
Anna  Pshonlk  of  Riga.  Latvia.  Again 
this  year  I  must  tell  you  that  the 
Pshoniks  continue  to  be  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Very 
sadly,  this  is  the  third  year  I  have  had 
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to  bring  this  case  to  the  attention  of 
the  congressional  vigil. 

The  Pshonllts  applied  for  visas  in 
August  of  1978  and  were  refused  in 
December  of  1978.  They  have  applied 
and  been  refused  a  number  of  times 
since.  They  have  been  told  by  the  au- 
thorities they  should  not  even  bother 
to  apply.  The  reason  given  for  their 
refusal  is  that  Dr.  Pshonlk  knows  mili- 
tary secrets.  Dr.  Pshonik  was  not  a 
high  ranking  official,  he  was  privy  to 
no  special  information.  In  any  event. 
Dr.  Pshonik  has  been  retired  over  8 
years.  Dr.  Pshonik  family  have  all  emi- 
grated and  he  and  his  wife  wait  alone 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Again  this  year  I  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  interna- 
tional human  rights  standards  and 
their  commitments  under  the  Helsinki 
agreements.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  the  Pshoniks  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  and  to  allow  all  those  citizens 
like  the  Pshoniks  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  their  homeland  to  do  so.« 


May  14,  1981 


May  U,  1981 


SAM  ERVIN'S  TESTIMONY  ON 
INFANT  POOD  PRODUCTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14.  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
former  Senator  Sam  Ervin  appeared  to 
testify  before  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  State,  Justice. 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  remind  you  of 
his  distinguished  record  or  of  his  con- 
cern for  basic  human  and  civil  rights. 
He  appeared  because  of  his  deep  con- 
cern over  a  proposed  international 
code  which  will  severely  restrict  the 
advertising  of  infant  food  products 
marketed  throughout  the  world.  Sena- 
tor Ervin.  a  distinguished  constitution- 
al expert,  describes  this  proposed  code 
as  "totalitarian. "  When  a  man  like 
Sam  Ervin  uses  a  strong  word  like 
that,  we  should  pay  attention  to  what 
he  is  saying. 

Senator  Ervin  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle based  on  his  Senate  testimony  enti- 
tled "A  Totalitarian  Grab  for  Baby's 
Bottle."  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  Wednesday,  May  i3.  1981. 

I  believe  we  can  all  benefit  from  the 
views  and  opinions  of  this  distin- 
guished statesman.  I  therefore  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senator 
Ervin's  article. 

A  Totalitarian  Grab  por  Baby's  Bottle 
(By  Sam  J.  Elrvin.  Jr.) 

The  debate  over  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization's proposed  international  code  to 
regulate  the  marketing  of  infant  food  prod- 
ucts has  so  far  centered  on  whether  it  is 
healthier  for  mothers  to  breastfeed  their 
babies  or  to  use  infant  formulas.  But  the 
draft  code  involves  much  more  than  health 
policy  and  much  more  than  infant  formula. 

The  United  States  should  strongly  oppose 
the    WHO'S    Draft    International    Code    of 


Marketing  Breastmilk  Substitutes  when  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  before  the  World 
Health  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Geneva  later  this  month. 

The  draft  code  is  a  totalitarian  document. 
It  would  indermine  the  basic  American 
values  of  free  speech,  free  press  and  free 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  supposedly  "evil"  mul- 
tinational companies  from  selling  infant  for- 
mula to  mothers  in  developing  countries. 
But,  as  we  have  learned  time  and  again  in 
this  country,  regulations  of  this  sort  often 
become  more  of  a  problem  than  the  "evil" 
they  were  designed  to  correct. 

Years  of  experience  in  government  have 
taught  me  that  you  can't  legislate  away 
evil— even  if  you  are  a  worldwide  United  Na- 
tions agency.  But  you  can  eliminate  basic 
freedoms  to  which  we  in  America  have 
become  accustomed,  and  this  is  particularly 
fearsome  if  it  is  carried  out  by  an  interna- 
tional agency. 

DANGIXOUS  PRECEDENT 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  an  not 
necessarily  in  favor  of  use  of  infant  formula 
as  a  substitute  for  breastfeeding.  Rather, 
the  issue  of  concern  to  me  is  that  this  code, 
if  adopted,  will  establish  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent of  worldwide  control  over  the  adver- 
tising, labeling,  and  marketing  of  infant 
products. 

This  document  is  so  broad  that  it  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  marketing  of  virtual- 
ly all  products  consumed  by  infants  and 
young  children.  It  covers,  among  other 
things,  all  baby  foods,  including  pureed 
meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  all  milk  prod- 
ucts, ranging  from  fresh  whole  milk  to  con- 
densed or  nonfat  dry  milk:  strained  fruit 
Juices:  cereals:  teething  cookies:  breads: 
cheese:  vitamins:  and  numerous  prepared 
foods. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  background  of 
this  matter  is  in  order.  Beginning  in  the 
early  1970s  the  United  Nations  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  WHO.  medical  and  scientific 
groups  and  others,  became  disturbed  by  a 
decline  of  breastfeeding  in  developing  na- 
tions. One  thought  put  forth  at  the  time 
was  that  the  decline  was  attributable  to  the 
promotion  and  marketing  of  bottle-feeding. 

The  concern  developed  into  an  effort  to 
fashion  one  law  to  govern  the  marketing  of 
infant  formula  in  all  those  sovereign  and  di- 
verse nations  which  are  members  of  the 
WHO,  including  the  United  SUtes. 

By  submitting  the  draft  code  to  the  World 
Health  Assembly  for  approval,  WHO  is 
seeking  to  dictate  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations  a  uniform  law  governing  the  mar- 
keting and  the  use  of  a  broad  range  of 
infant  foods  and  related  articles  within 
their  borders.  American  companies  operate 
in  these  nations. 

By  scrutinizing  with  care  the  draft  code, 
it's  plain  to  see  that  its  approval  by  the 
World  Health  Assembly  will  have  a  highly 
inimical  impact  upon  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  international  trade  with 
respect  to  the  products  within  the  scope  of 
the  code.  Besides,  it  is  not  well  designed  to 
promote  the  value  of  infant  health  and  nu- 
trition that  it  was  professedly  formulated  to 
protect. 

The  draft  code  regulates  with  complete, 
drastic,  and  totalitarian  precision  every 
aspect  of  the  marketing,  distributing  and 
using  of  infant  products  in  foreign  nations 
subject  to  it,  and  define;  with  equal  preci- 
sion every  permissible  activity  of  every 
person  Involved  in  any  way  in  such  tiansac- 
tions. 


By  so  doing,  the  draft  code  virtually  out- 
laws the  exercise  of  discretion  by  anyone, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  American  com- 
panies to  operate  in  nations  subject  to  it 
under  agreements  negotiated  by  federal 
agencies  or  themselves. 

Hence,  it  frustrates  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  of  American  companies  in  the 
products  within  its  scope. 

Consideration  of  space  and  time  preclude 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  code's  prohibi- 
tions. A  few  of  these  provisions  expressly 
forbid  all  manufacturers  and  distributors 
operating  in  a  nation  subject  to  the  Code  to 
engage  in  any  of  these  activities  in  seeking 
to  market  any  product  or  articles  within  the 
scope  of  the  Code: 

(1)  To  advertise  to  the  general  public  or 
otherwise  to  promote  the  sale  or  use  of  any 
such  product  or  article. 

(2)  To  place  on  labels  of  such  products  or 
articles  any  information,  even  pictures  of 
children,  other  than  that  specified  by  the 
Code. 

(3)  To  demonstrate  how  such  products  or 
articles  are  to  be  used  in  feeding  infants  and 
young  children. 

(4)  To  donate  information,  products  and 
articles  to  health  care  sjrstems  and  institu- 
tions unless  they  are  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  government  for  that  purpose.  And  even 
in  such  instances,  the  things  donated  can  be 
used  outside  such  institutions  only  if  they 
are  distributed  by  them. 

(5)  To  seek  any  direct  or  indirect  contacts 
of  any  kind  for  business  purposes  with  preg- 
nant women  or  mothers  of  infants  and 
young  children. 

(6)  To  distribute  to  pregant  women  or  the 
mothers  of  Infants  and  young  children  any 
gifts  or  articles  or  utensils  which  may  pro- 
mote the  use  of  infant  products. 

(7)  To  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
pregnant  women,  mothers  or  members  of 
their  families,  samples  of  products  within 
the  scope  of  the  code. 

(8)  To  pay  an  employee  any  bonus  based 
upon  the  marketing  of  any  product  or  arti- 
cle within  the  scope  of  the  code. 

CNITCD  STATES  SHOITLD  VOTE  NO 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  ought  to  urge  that 
body  to  reject  the  code.  American  taxpayers 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  finance  in  any 
measure  WHO'S  efforts  to  impose  this  to- 
talitarian code  on  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions. This  country  now  provides  25  per  cent 
of  WHO'S  funding.  This  international  regu- 
latory effort  by  WHO  was  Ill-conceived;  its 
end  result  is  antithetical  to  American  ideals 
and  interests. 

As  a  model  for  national  legislation,  the 
draft  code  is  quite  less  than  satisfactory. 

As  a  possible  stalking-horse  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  expansive  international  regu- 
latory effort  by  WHO.  it  is  dangerous.* 


PRODUCTIVITY  CANNOT  BE  DI- 
VORCED FROM  ETHICAL  AND 
CULTURAL  FACTS 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  excellent  speeches  and  arti- 
cles have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  subject 
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of  productivity.  It  is  most  important 
that  this  body  reflect  on  the  institu- 
tional problems  that  are  affecting  our 
national  economy  with  a  view  toward 
basic  changes  to  effectuate  revitaliza- 
tion.  I  find  it  encouraging  that  so 
many  business  leaders  are  looking 
within  for  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. A  particularly  refreshing  ap- 
proach—one which  emphasizes  the 
cultural  and  ethical  aspects  of  our 
managerial  enterprise— recently  was 
printed  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
Sunday,  May  10,  1981. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  the  following 
speech  by  Mary  Cunningham,  vice 
president  for  strategic  planning  and 
project  development  at  Joseph  E.  Sea- 
gram &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  Ms. 
Cunningham's  remarks  were  delivered 
to  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San 
Francisco  and  are  reprinted  from  In- 
dustry Week  magazine,  copyright 
1981.  Penton/IPC. 

How  THE  CORPORATE  CULTURE  STIPLES  U.S. 

Productivity 

The  alarming  statistics  citing  the  decline 
of  productivity  in  the  U.S.  rest  on  some  omi- 
nous facts— facts  that  tell  us  that  other 
countries  have  produced  better  products 
than  we  have,  and  have  done  so  at  lower 
costs,  with  fewer  people,  with  fewer  layers 
of  management,  with  far  fewer  job  classifi- 
cations, with  higher  quality,  and  with  a 
more  stable  workforce. 

We  business  people  wUl  be  making  a  mis- 
take if  we  think  that  the  election  of  pro- 
business  people  to  the  Congress,  and  a  presi- 
dent committed  to  balancing  the  budget  and 
"freeing  business  from  government,"  will 
solve  these  problems.  It  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial to  improve  the  investment  climate  in  a 
variety  of  macroeconomic  ways— whether 
through  a  more  equitable  tax  structure,  se- 
lective decontrol  and  deregulation,  or  the 
encouragement  of  savings.  But  we  may  have 
become  somewhat  mesmerized  by  all  those 
macroeconomic  plans. 

1  believe  that  even  if  every  tax  reform  and 
proposed  budget  cut  were  implemented  in 
full  we  would  still  remain  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. This  is  because  the  battle  against  de- 
clining productivity  must  be  fought  bilater- 
ally, both  at  the  macro  level  of  government 
policy  and  at  the  micro  level  of  organiza- 
tional reform. 

The  present  administration  is  doing  its  job 
by  creating  a  blueprint  that  emphasizes  sav- 
ings, investment,  monetary  prudence,  and 
fiscal  restraint.  Our  corporations  must  also 
do  their  part  by  examining  what  I  will  call 
the  corporate  culture,  and  instituting  the 
necessary  changes  in  that  culture  that  will 
make  them  more  competitive  and  more  pro- 
ductive. 

I  invite  you  to  examine  three  concepts: 

First.  The  absence  of  a  shared  system  of 
values  has  a  measurable  impact  on  the 
bottom  line. 

Second.  A  less-than-humane  working  envi- 
ronment shows  up  as  a  concealed  cost  on 
the  proflt-and-loss  statement. 

Third.  Prejudice  is  an  expensive  luxury. 

corporate  culture 
As  every  observer  of  the  human  condition 
knows,  a  culture  is  defined  in  a  very  impor- 
tant sense  by  the  ethical  system  that  binds 
it.  Not  that  everyone  in  a  society  practices 
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right  and  wrong  in  identical  fashion.  But  in 
a  fundamental  way  there  is  a  shared  notion 
of  ethical  behavior.  A  sub-society,  like  a  cor- 
poration, is  equally  devoid  of  cohesion  if  it 
has  no  common  values. 

Today,  the  members  of  society  at  large, 
and  of  the  institutions  within  it,  including 
corporations,  are  yearning  for  that  sense  of 
meaning  that  comes  from  a  well-developed 
system  of  values.  We  need  this  value  system 
as  individuals  to  give  purpose  to  our  work 
and  therefore  satisfaction  to  our  lives.  And 
the  corporation  needs  it  to  create  unity  out 
of  diversity,  loyalty  out  of  selfish  opportun- 
ism, and  cooperation  out  of  internally  di- 
rected competitiveness. 

Unfortunately,  when  you  talk  about  ethi- 
cal systems  in  the  corporate  realm  the  word 
"ethics"  suddenly  shrinks  to  puny  propor- 
tions. All  it  seems  to  mean  to  most  people  is 
improper  payments  and  pilferage.  Oddly 
enough,  those  infringements  of  ethics,  while 
important,  are  likely  to  do  far  less  financial 
damage  than  the  violations  I  have  in  mind. 

When  I  think  of  ethics  with  regard  to  a 
corporation,  I  envisage  a  common  value 
system  that  causes  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization to  function  together  as  a  loyal 
unit.  You  need  only  look  at  the  Japanese  to 
see  that  where  there  is  unity  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  productivity. 

Indeed,  the  results  are  measurable.  Japa- 
nese management  receives  six  to  eight  sug- 
gestions per  employee  per  month.  And  a 
measure  of  the  seriousness  accorded  this  ex- 
ercise is  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  sugges- 
tions are  adopted.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as 
the  flip  side  of  the  coin,  management  regu- 
larly rejects  courses  of  action  on  the 
grounds  that  they  might  "hurt"  the  em- 
ployees? 

HUMANE  organizations 

I  am  convinced  that  as  this  notion  of 
common  purpose  takes  hold,  we  will  find 
that  we  are  building  a  new  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. The  organization  will  become  more 
humane,  more  like  a  family— and  this  is  the 
second  condition  that  I  believe  is  required  in 
order  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  indiffer- 
ence, and  create,  instead,  a  climate  for  in- 
creased productivity. 

This  kind  of  organizational  framework 
will.  I  believe,  bring  a  new  humaneness  and 
stability  to  the  corporation.  And  none  too 
soon,  for  our  corporations  have  become  bu- 
reaucratic and  overly  dependent  on  systems. 
It  is  true  that  sheer  size,  new  technolofi^es. 
complex  government  regulations,  social 
pressures,  and  other  factors  present  ex- 
tremely difficult  challenges.  But  our  reac- 
tion—indeed, over  reaction— to  complexity 
has  been  to  impose  a  system,  and  the  result 
has  been  an  artificially  satisfying  sensation 
that  order  has  somehow  been  restored  to 
our  universe. 

As  a  result  we  have  become  the  victims  of ' 
the  systems  we  have  created.  Computers, 
forecasting  models,  organization  charts,  and 
new  methods  of  quantification  have  been 
idealized  as  solutions.  Business  has  become 
austere  and  stifling. 

Am  I  suggesting  that  we  abandon  all  sys- 
tems, models,  and  computer  printouts?  Not 
at  all.  If  I  did.  I'd  be  out  of  a  job.  Used  ap- 
propriately, they  can  contribute  to  efficien- 
cy. What  I  am  calling  for  is  a  return  to  bal- 
ance—not a  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
to  seat-of-the-pants  decision-making.  As  our 
respect  for  numbers  grows  our  regard  for 
Judgment  must  not  diminish. 

I  would  hope  that  the  business  schools 
would  sense  the  need  for  change  and  take  a 
leadership  role  in  bringing  it  about.  What  I 
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would  hope  to  see  ts  the  same  emphasis 
pljuxd  on  courses  in  business  ethics,  organi- 
sMkxial  behavior,  and  human  resource  de- 
velopment that  has  been  traditionally 
placed  on  marketing,  finance,  and  produc- 
tion. And  in  giving  these  subjecu  their  due 
they  should  be  presented  to  students  not  as 
electives  but  as  part  of  the  core  curriculum. 

HIGH  COST  or  PRKTODICI 

I  come  now  to  the  third  of  my  basic 
themes.  Prejudice  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
Much  of  what  111  say  about  prejudice  in 
buslneas  represents  personal  observations 
and  will  focus  largely  on  prejudice  against 
women,  the  situation  with  which  I  am  most 
famUiar.  I  know,  as  you  do.  that  prejudice  is 
not  directed  exclusively  or  even  primarily  at 
women.  Jews.  Italians.  Irish— virtually  every 
ethnic  or  religious  group— have  been  victims 
in  the  past,  and  to  some  degree  still  are. 
Blacks,  women,  Hlapanlcs.  and  other  minor- 
ities are  more  common  targets  today.  So 
when  I  talk  about  women,  it  will  be  essen- 
tially as  examples. 

Prejudice  takes  many  forms.  And  it 
changes  with  time.  PIve  years  ago  the  prob- 
lem was  getting  women  onto  the  corporate 
ladder.  Now  the  problem  Is  moving  them  up. 
If  the  move  is  exceptionally  rapid  or  in- 
volves a  very  high-level  appointment,  the 
bewilderment,  skepticism,  jealousy,  and  re- 
sentment are  even  greater  than  usual. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  no  norms  for 
people's  minds  to  rest  on  when  they  see  a 
woman  set  a  record  in  business— so  they 
turn  to  the  very  shopworn  explanation  that 
she  used  her  sexual  charms  to  get  there. 

The  inability  in  some  people  to  accept  a 
woman's  advancement  is  only  oue  form  of 
sexist  prejudice.  The  other  is  the  failure  to 
promote  her  at  all.  In  both  cases,  the  ob- 
servers simply  refuse  to  see  merit  where  it 
exists.  A  variant  on  this  is  where  they  see 
the  merit,  but  heeding  the  signs  of  resent- 
ment around  them  fear  the  consequences 
that  might  result  if  they  reward  it. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  working  women 
must  avoid  situations  which,  no  matter  how 
pure,  can  be  interpreted  as  compromising— 
that  appearances  may  be  even  more  impor- 
tant than  reality.  There's  an  ostensibly 
practical  ring  to  this.  In  fact,  there's  no 
question  that  appearances  have  conse- 
quences. But  such  advice,  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, quickly  turns  to  nonsense  in  the  at- 
tempt to  practice  it.  It  means  not  going  on 
certain  business  trips  or  attending  conven- 
tions relevant  to  one's  work.  It  means  not 
closing  the  door  when  you  have  to  discuss  a 
confidential  business  matter  with  a  man.  It 
means  not  staying  late  at  work— and  so  on  . 
In  other  words,  at  some  point  the  concern 
for  appearances  compromises  perform- 
ance—and it  is  exacUy  at  that  point,  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  woman  must  say.  "Stop."  If  we 
buy  the  "appearances  are  paramount"  argu- 
ment, we  end  up  by  Justifying  the  corpora- 
tion which  does  not  hire  women  into  posi- 
tions of  high  visibility  because  the  perform- 
ance will,  in  fact,  be  compromised. 

OHDOIHG  STERXOTTTZS 

By  consistently  focusing  on  the  biological- 
ly female  side  of  a  woman's  success,  by  sen- 
sationalizing events,  the  media  do  more 
than  hurt  the  individuals  involved.  They 
deny  their  audience  the  formation  of  vital 
new  symlwls  that  are  needed  to  undo  old 
stereotypes. 

There  are  numerous  direct  costs  associat- 
ed with  a  corporate  culture  that  does  not  in- 
clude women  as  a  normal  part  of  organiza- 
tion activity,  particularly  at  the  highest 
levels  of  decision-making.  The  loss  in  pro- 
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ductivity  as  a  result  of  resentment  or  frus- 
tration is  not  obvious  but  It  is  nonetheless 
real.  If  such  rejection  ultimately  causes  the 
woman  to  leave,  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  her  training  are  an  obvious  waste. 

In  my  opinion,  people  are  our  most  under- 
utilized resource  in  America  today.  And  to 
the  extent  that  we  continue  to  accept  bar- 
riers which  prevent  certain  talented  individ- 
uals from  achieving  the  most  responsible 
levels  of  corporate  power,  we  are  wasting 
the  intelligence,  creativity,  and  Judgment  of 
our  people.  Can  this  country  really  afford  to 
pay  such  a  price  for  discrimination? 

Prejudice  is  a  moral  faUing  in  the  souls  of 
the  people  who  harbor  it.  But  it  is  also  an 
error  in  logic.  It  is  a  particularly  expensive 
one  that  takes  the  form  of  over-generaliza- 
tion. It  Is  a  flaw  that  has  practical  conse- 
quences, for  unless  we  free  our  minds  of  the 
generalities  that  preconceptions  represent, 
we  cannot  make  room  for  the  exceptions. 
Yet.  It  is  the  exceptions  throughout  histo- 
ry—in business,  in  medicine,  in  politics— 
that  have  made  the  breakthroughs  and 
moved  us  forward— not  by  inches  but  by 
leaps. 

Human  creativity  is  the  resource  we  can 
least  afford  to  waste.  And  while  the  creative 
talent,  working  in  isolation,  will  always  sur- 
vive and  find  some  means  for  expression,  we 
have  not  yet  Upped  the  special  creativity 
that  could  emerge  from  bringing  together 
people  who  have  not.  in  the  past,  had  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  ideas  or  attitudes 
or  values.  It  is  not  enough  Just  to  give  a 
woman  or  a  black  or  a  young  person  a  Job. 
They  must  be  made  a  part  of  the  process  at 
all  levels  of  problem-solving  to  which  they 
can  meaningfully  contribute. 

The  continued  underutilization  of  certain 
segments  of  our  workforce  in  America  is 
morally  unjust,  politically  unsound,  and 
commercially  stupid. 

The  argviments  against  prejudice  are  be- 
coming more  convincing  as  exposure  to  new 
faces  and  new  minds  reduces  the  level  of  ig- 
norance. And  as  modest  successes  with 
strings  attached  become  dramatic  break- 
throughs with  great  responsibilities,  hard- 
core prejudice  must  expose  iu  inherent  ab- 
surdity. 

RCMKDIKS  POR  TODAY 

But  well  before  that  day.  we  can  work  on 
certain  practical  remedies.  Once  again,  I  will 
state  them  in  terms  of  women,  but  they  are 
equally  applicable  to  others. 

First,  make  the  decision  to  stick  your  neck 
out.  Take  the  first  step  in  putting  unusual 
talenU  to  work  and  fight  the  battle  to  keep 
them  there. 

Second,  treat  a  woman  with  potential  the 
same  way  you  would  a  man.  Here,  the  direct 
supervisor  is  the  critical  determinant  of  an 
individual's  success.  Channel  more  women 
into  line  responsibilities.  Don't  always  point 
them— or  let  them  point  themselves— 
toward  staff  jobs. 

Don't  assume  what  they  will  or  will  not  be 
interested  in  doing.  They  may  be  willing  to 
travel  even  if  they  have  a  famUy.  They  may 
be  interested  in  that  promotion  that  re- 
quires a  geographical  relocation  even 
though  they  enjoy  their  current  job. 

Third,  give  women  the  difficult  assign- 
menu.  Don't  'protect"  them  by  reserving 
them  for  the  routine  or  easy  Jobs— they 
can't  distinguish  themselves  that  way. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  share  the  critically 
important  social  opportunities  with  them. 
Introduce  them  to  the  senior  officers.  Take 
them  to  the  important  lunches.  Permit 
them  the  visibUity  that  is  essential  to  corpo- 
rate mobility. 
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It  is  the  last  area,  of  course,  that  may  be 
the  most  dangerous.  It  will  be  the  most 
easily  misunderstood  by  those  who  desire  to 
misunderstand.  Yet,  as  we  all  know,  it  Is  a 
component  as  critical  to  corporate  success 
as  any  other.  The  absence  of  social  entree 
assures  the  stifling  of  upward  movement. 

MUCH  EDUCATING  TO  DO 

As  for  my  other  two  themes— the  impor- 
tance of  a  shared  value  system  and  the  need 
to  humanize  the  corporation— I  believe 
there's  a  lot  of  educating  to  \>e  done.  You 
can  look  for  opportunities  to  speak  out— and 
If  you  do,  I  hope  you  will  agree  that  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  necessary  to  infuse  a  prac- 
tical note  into  what  are  normally  considered 
soft  themes. 

Even  more  important,  you  can  apply  the 
principles  that  would  guide  a  new  corporate 
ethic  and  a  more  humane  organization  to 
your  own  spheres  of  influence.  This  will  not 
only  bring  direct  benefits  to  those  immedi- 
ately affected  but  It  will  also  become  part  of 
the  process  that  will  cause  those  principles 
to  permeate  the  entire  organization. 

In  contributing  to  these  changes  manag- 
ers can  find  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
they  will  \x  doing  so  not  only  because  It  is 
right  but  because  it  Is  good  business.  That's 
a  combination  that's  hard  to  beat.* 


ST.  HUBERT'S  GIRLS  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM,  GIRIS  CATHOLIC 
LEAGUE  BASKETBALL  CHAMPI- 
ONS 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  9,  1981,  the  girls  basketball 
team  of  St.  Hubert's  High  School  in 
my  district  brought  another  cham- 
pionship home  to  Philadelphia,  city  of 
champions.  After  a  winning  basketball 
season,  the  St.  Hubert's  High  School 
Girls  Basketball  Team  defeated  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  High  School  in  Radnor, 
Pa.,  in  the  championship  game  and 
became  Girls  Catholic  League  basket- 
ball champions.  By  a  score  of  66-40, 
the  girls  from  St.  Hubert's  defeated 
the  girls  from  Archbishop  Carroll  in 
taking  the  championship.  It  was  the 
first  championship  in  15  years  for  St. 
Hubert's  and  the  faculty  and  student 
body  at  that  fine  school  is  rightfully 
proud  of  their  girls  basketball  cham- 
pionship team. 

On  March  29.  1981.  one  of  the  out- 
standing players  on  the  St.  Hubert's 
team,  Gina  Tobin.  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  Parade  Magazine's  All- 
America  Team— 4th  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Gina  Tobin  and  her 
teammates  on  the  St.  Hubert's  High 
School  girls  basketball  team,  we  offer 
our  heartiest  congratulations  for  hard 
work,  dedication,  and  teamwork.  We 
salute  the  champions  from  St.  Hu- 
bert's.* 
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H.R.  3512--SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS RESCISSIONS 


HON.  W.  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

or  LomsiAiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiunday,  May  14,  1981 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
position  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations and  rescissions  bill  (H.R. 
3512)  which  the  House  considered  yes- 
terday evening.  Regrettably,  I  was  de- 
tained away  from  the  Capitol  and 
unable  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  final 
passage  of  this  important  legislation. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  to  defer  an 
additional  $28.5  million  in  urban  dis- 
cretionary grants  for  new  systems  and 
downtown  people  movers.  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  fimds  to  pay  for  abortion 
for  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal  employee 
health  plan  which  provides  any  bene- 
fits or  coverage  for  abortions  under 
such  negotiated  plan  after  the  last  day 
of  the  contracts  currently  in  force.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  their  vote 
to  pass  this  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  funding  of  abortion.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  provide  fimding  for  abortion 
under  any  circumstances. 

On  the  separate  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  by  $376  million  the 
limitation  on  gross  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  direct  loans  and 
by  $500  million  the  total  commitment 
to  guaranteed  loans  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
amendment  as  I  did  on  Tuesday  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  in  roUcall  vote  40.« 


NATIONAL  VICTIMS  OP  CRIME 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1981 
•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FBI  re- 
cently held  a  major  news  conference 
and  announced  a  rise  in  violent  crime 
last  year  of  13  percent.  The  statistics 
are  frightening:  20  serious  crimes 
every  minute:  violent  crime  every  27 
seconds:  murder  every  24  minutes: 
forcible  rape  every  7  minutes:  aggra- 
vated assault  every  51  seconds:  rob- 
bery every  68  seconds:  burglary  every 
10  seconds;  larceny /theft  every  5  sec- 
onds; and  car  theft  every  29  seconds. 

But  crime  is  not  just  statistics.  It  is 
people.  I  know  because  I  recently 
became  a  victim. 

Serious  crime  hit  1  out  of  every  18 
people— 1  out  of  every  5  families  last 
year.  Each  year  over  21.000  people  are 
murdered,  75,000  women  raped,  over 
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half  a  million  people  assaulted  and 
over  1  million  robbed. 

What  a  contrast  from  the  way  it 
used  to  be.  Remember  when  a  man 
with  his  wife  and  children  could  sit  on 
the  front  porch— or  walk  down  to  the 
comer  drugstore  or  to  the  neighbor- 
hood theater— in  the  evenings  without 
fear  of  being  a  victim  of  crime?  The 
crime  rate  was  low  then.  Convictions 
were  frequent,  and  when  a  criminal 
went  to  jail,  he  stayed  until  his  sen- 
tence was  completed. 

We  know  it  is  not  that  way  today. 
Look  at  the  recent  report  which  indi- 
cates that  63  percent  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night 
in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Crime 
has  now  become  the  heaviest  burden 
on  America  and  its  people.  It  is  a 
burden  on  its  victims.  It  is  a  burden  on 
our  economic  and  social  progress.  It  is 
a  burden  on  the  legislative  and  judicial 
process.  In  short,  we  are  all  victims  of 
crime. 

Crime  control  must  now  become  our 
No.  1  domestic  priority.  The  crime 
wave  in  America  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  has  gone  on  for  too  long. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  put  it  in  his 
recent  speech  before  the  American 
Bar  Association, 

We  are  approaching  the  status  of  an  im- 
potent society— a  society  whose  capability  of 
maintaining  elementary  security  on  the 
streets,  in  schools,  and  for  the  homes  of  our 
people  is  in  doubt.  •  *  •  What  the  American 
people  want  is  that  crime  and  criminals  be 
brought  imder  control. 

To  do  this,  we  need  to  start  pinpoint- 
ing the  reasons  why  crime  is  at  record- 
high  levels. 

First,  for  too  long  the  law  has  been 
more  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the 
criminals  than  with  the  rights  of  the 
victims.  Society  has  the  right  to  be 
protected  in  property  and  person. 

Second,  legislators  too  often  fail  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities  to 
change  the  laws— to  tighten  judicial 
direction,  require  mandatory  full-term 
sentencing,  and  put  more  money 
where  the  lawmen  feel  it  is  needed. 

A  recent  study  of  crime  in  one  of  our 
Nation's  largest  cities  showed  what  is 
wrong.  It  showed  the  criminal  only 
has  5  chances  in  100  of  being  convict- 
ed, and  then  only  about  2  chances  out 
of  100  of  ever  being  sent  to  jail. 

Another  study  has  shown  in  one  city 
7  percent  of  the  criminals  commit  over 
25  percent  of  the  crime.  They  are  ar- 
rested for  one  crime,  let  out  on  bail, 
and  commit  yet  another  crime.  Or 
they  are  convicted  and  released  for 
the  duration  of  their  appeals— which 
can  drag  on  for  a  year  or  more.  Or 
they  are  sentenced  for  5  years  and  are 
back  on  the  street  on  parole  in  20 
months. 

What  judges— and  too  many  legisla- 
tors— overlook  is  that  the  extent  of 
crime  relates  directly  to  the  penalty 
for  its  conunission,  and  that  when 
there  are  few  deterrents,  the  crime 
rate  rises. 
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For  too  long  the  scales  of  justice 
have  been  tilted  in  favor  of  the 
criminal. 

We  know  who  speaks  for  the  crimi- 
nal. If  he  is  part  of  organized  crime, 
he  has  the  syndicate's  mouthpiece. 
And  if  he  is  a  common  criminal,  we  are 
probably  paying  for  his  attorney,  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  bears  more  of  the 
cost  every  year.  Our  tax  dollars  are 
paying  for  his  public  defender,  trials 
and  appeals,  retrials  and  more  appeals. 
But  who  speaks  for  society,  for  the 
family,  for  the  victim  of  crime?  Sadly 
enough,  no  one  speaks  for  this  group. 
There  is  a  need  to  give  a  voice  to  the 
victim  and  others  concerned  about  the 
rate  of  violent  crime  in  our  coimtry. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  impact 
interest  groups  have  had  on  every- 
thing from  auto  safety  to  election 
reform  to  enviromental  issues.  Yet  at 
a  time  when  surveys  indicate  that  the 
rising  crime  rate  is  far  more  important 
in  the  average  person's  mind  than  say 
the  condition  of  our  national  parks  or 
whether  we  have  airbags  in  our  cars, 
there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  provide 
the  American  public  with  a  forum 
through  which  his  voice  against  crime 
can  be  heard.  No  organization  to  mobi- 
lize public  opinion  in  support  of  our 
police  officers  and  district  attorneys, 
or  lobbying  our  legislators  to  get 
tough  on  criminals. 

I  recently  formed  National  Victims 
of  Crime  to  be  such  an  effort.  An  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  the  law-abiding 
citizen— to  making  the  criminal  justice 
system  work.  It  will  speak  for  you  and 
me,  the  victims  of  crime. 

National  Victims  of  Crime  will  be  a 
nationwide  citizens  movement  dedi- 
cated to  the  enactment  of  tough  anti- 
crime  measiu'es  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

National  Victims  of  Crime  is  a  non- 
profit group  whose  sole  purpose  is  to 
serve  the  public  interest.  It  shall  en- 
courage governmental  bodies  to  im- 
prove public  safety  programs  and  the 
criminal  justice  system;  to  provide  or 
improve  programs  for  the  protection 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  crime; 
to  institute  uniform  penalties  for 
criminal  conduct;  and  to  institute  pro- 
grams and  procedures  designed  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  violent  crime. 

Initially.  National  Victims  of  Crime 
is  going  to  zero  in  on  six  criminal  jus- 
tice reforms  essential  to  protecting  so- 
ciety and  the  victims  of  crime. 

These  reforms  would: 

Deter  crime  with  larger  forces  of 
better  trained  police. 

Realize  certainty  of  apprehension, 
conviction  and  sentencing  for  violent 
crime— murder,  rape,  kidnaping,  or  ag- 
gravated assault. 

Crack  down  on  illegal  drugs— take 
care  of  the  drug  problem  and  Ameri- 
ca's crime  rate  will  rapidly  decline. 

Allow  judges  to  refuse  bail  for  any 
accused  criminal  who  the  judge  be- 
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lleves    may    coounlt    another    crime 
while  out  on  baU. 

Provide  greater  protection  to  victims 
and  witnesses  who  testify  against 
criminals 

Promote  greater  community  involve- 
ment in  crime  control  and  community 
support  for  law  enforcement. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  National  Victims  of 
Crime  will  become  a  million  member 
organization  demanding  in  a  loud 
voice,  so  that  every  legislator  will 
hear  We  are  fed  up  with  crime.  Take 
all  necessary  steps  to  end  it. 

It  wlU  be  the  work  of  NaUonal  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  to  focus  as  much  atten- 
tion on  the  domestic  terrorism  that  Is 
aU  around  us.  as  is  now  done  by  the 
news  media  on  international  terrorism. 
This  is  necessary  when  you  realize 
that  a  whole  year  of  international  ter- 
rorism does  not  equal  the  domestic 
terrorism  that  goes  on  in  our  commu- 
nities every  day. 

To  quote  from  Chief  Justice  Burger 
again,  "Governments  were  instituted 
and  exist  chiefly  to  protect  people." 
To  do  this  here  at  home,  in  America,  is 
as  much  a  part  of  our  national  defense 
as  the  Pentagon  budget. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
victim  of  crime.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size the  importance  of  solving  Ameri- 
ca's crime  problem.  We  must  begin  to 
act  today  to  meeting  these  goals  and 
reducing  crime  in  our  country.* 


BALANCE  SHEET  AND  INCOBO: 
STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROST  AND  WIPE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

or  TEXAS 
Of  THE  HO0SX  OP  RCPRCSEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14.  1981 
•  B«r.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  CoNCHBSsiORAL  Record  a 
balance  sheet  and  income  statement 
for  my  wife  Valerie  and  me  for  the 
year  1980. 

Because  the  required  financial  dis- 
closure of  the  House  does  not  go  into 
much  detail.  I  am  voluntarily  provid- 
ing this  additional  information. 

The  financial  statement  follows: 
Balance  nlieet—Martin  and  Valerie  Frost  a$ 
Of  Dec  31.  19»0 
AtteU- 
House  aiMl  lot.  1910  Keaaler  Park- 
way. Dallas.  Tex $75,000.00 

House    and    lot.    8508    Riverside 

Road.  Alexandria.  Va 95.000.00 

Note   receivable   from   Shaw's  of 

San  Antonio,  Tex 5.332.00 

Home  fumiahincs  and  other  per- 
sonal effects. 10.000.00 

Savings.  Wricht  Patman  Federal 

Credit  Union 13,511.00 

CheclLlng  accounts 2.288.00 

Retirement— DjS.  Concress 9.088.23 

Subtotal 210,217.23 

AutomobUcK 
1979  Chevrolet  Chevette 3.925.00 
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1978  Ford  Oranada 2,575.00 

1971  AMC  Gremlin 100.00 

Subtotal 6.800.00 

Stocks  and  bonds: 

4  shares  IBM 240.00 

12  shares  Enaearch „ 576.00 

VA  savings  bonds 300.00 

Subtotal 1.U6.00 

Total  assets 217.933.23 

LiabUilies: 
Mortcaces: 
Trinity   Mortcace   Co.    of   Dallas 

(Dallas  residence) 33.480.00 

National  Homes  Acceptance  Corp. 

(Alexandria  residence) 73,858.00 

Subtotal 107.318.00 

Installment  loans 

First  National  Bank  of  Dallas 6.528.00 

Wricht    Patman    Federal    Credit 

Union 4.492.00 

Oak  Cliff  Bank  (automobUe) 3.289.50 

Open  charge  accounts  (balances) ...  1,500.00 

Subtotal 15.787.50 

Total  llabUities 123.105.50 

Net  worth: 

Total  assets 217.933.23 

Total  llabUities 123.105.50 

Total  net  worth 94.837.73 

1980  income  statement — actual 

Congressional  salary 360.682.50 

Rental  from  Dallas  residence 4.800.00 

Interest  from  note  receivable 479.89 

Honorariums 700.00 

Interest  and  dividends 312.96 

Legal  fee  under  agreement  dissolv- 
ing partnership 12.000.00 

Total 78.955.35 


HAITIAN  REFUGEES  AND  UNHCR 


HON.  SHIRLEY  OflSHOLM 

or  IfXW  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  14,  1981 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chair  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Task  Force  on  Haitian  Refu- 
gees. I  thought  it  was  important  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  receive  a 
clarification  regarding  the  position  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission- 
er for  Refugees  on  the  question  of 
Haitian  nationals  seeking  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
debate  about  whether  Haitians  are 
"economic"  or  "political"  refugees. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  holds 
the  view  tiiat  Haitians  are  true,  politi- 
cal refugees.  The  caucus  believes  that 
the  term  "economic  refugee"  was 
coined  by  the  previous  administration 
to  avoid  this  country's  obligations  as  a 
country  of  first  asylum  and  because  of 
racist  presumptions  about  Haitians. 
There  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  UNHCR  as  supportive  of  the 
administration's  viewpoint.  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  these  ambiguities.  I 
have  included  copies  of  correspond- 
ence between  Ira  GoUobin.  attorney 
for  the  Haitian  Refugee  Center,  and 
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UNHCR  Regional  Representative 
Klaus  Feldmann.  This  correspondence 
clearly  indicates  that  UNHCR  has  not 
concluded  that  Haitians  seeking 
asylum  are  economic  refugees. 

NOVKMBKR  29.  1979. 

Mr.  Ira  CtoixoBiN. 

Attorney  at  Law,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

DxAR  Mr.  Oollobin:  We  should  like  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1979  requesting  UNHCR  to  testify  in 
Haitian  Refugee  Center  et  al.  v.  Civilettl. 

As  explained  to  you  earlier,  it  Is  not  possi- 
ble for  officials  of  this  office  to  be  formally 
involved  In  domestic  litigation  in  view  of  the 
legal  sUtus  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
immunity  under  the  relevant  international 
Conventions  and  national  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  would  not  be  possible  for  offi- 
cials of  this  office  to  testify  or  to  submit  a 
formal  Affidavit  in  this  matter. 

However,  you  have  referred  in  your  letter 
to  several  specific  questions  referring  to  the 
role  of  UNHCR  in  reviewing  Haitian  asylum 
cases  in  Florida.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  offer  your  comments. 

Firstly.  UNHCR  has  been  invited  by  the 
State  Department  to  give  advisory  opinions 
on  asylum  applications  of  Haitian  nationals. 
In  accordance  with  this  request  and  in  exer- 
cise of  UNHCR  s  legal  mandate  (especially 
article  2,  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  1967 
Protocol  Relating  to  the  SUtus  of  Refu- 
gees) this  office  has  reviewed  applications 
for  asylum  by  Haitians  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  We  have  at  times  informally  and  on 
request  offered  our  comments  on  issues  re- 
lating to  the  processing  of  asylum  applica- 
tions such  as  the  improvement  of  INS 
Ayslum  application  form  (1-589).  However, 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  office  not  to 
comment  on  the  adequacy  of  the  domestic 
procedures  in  general  or  on  the  question  of 
whether  Haitian  asylum  applicants  were  ac- 
corded full  due  process  and  equal  protection 
rights  under  domestic  legislation. 

Secondly,  you  refer  to  a  statement  assert- 
ing that  UNHCR  "independently  reviewed 
and  evaluated"  the  processing  of  Haitians' 
asylum  applications  in  Miami.  This  appears 
to  be  incorrect  as  our  office  has  never  made 
such  an  evaluation,  although  sUff  members 
of  UNHCR.  including  myself,  have  observed 
the  procedures  in  the  INS  district  office  in 
Miami  on  several  occasions  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  INS  personnel.  We  have  never  con- 
cluded that  "generally"  the  mass  of  Hai- 
tians seeking  asylum  were  economic  refu- 
gees and  that  their  claims  to  political 
asylum  were  not  bona  fide.  Reviews  by  our 
office  have  been  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  which  relied  exclusively  on  informa- 
tion submitted  to  us  by  INS  through  the 
Department  of  SUte.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
this  office  to  render  such  conclusions  as  re- 
ferred to. 

As  you  know,  we  have  rendered  advisory 
opinions  on  a  considerable  number  of  these 
individual  cases  in  1977  and  again  as  of  fall 
1978. 

While  we  have  only  been  in  a  position  to 
recommend  the  granting  of  asylum  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  cases,  this  is  in  part  because 
many  of  the  applications  were  incomplete  or 
contained  no  information  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  related  to  asylum.  In  all  cases, 
the  review  of  asylum  requests  by  this  office 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  information  which 
INS  had  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  this  purpose. 

In  many  of  the  1-589  forms  "request  for 
asylum  in  the  United  SUtes".  the  space  for 
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answers  to  questions  was  frequently  left 
blank.  In  other  Instances,  the  answers  re- 
ferred to  documents  which  were  not  made 
available  to  us.  While  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  why  those  omissions  occurred, 
they  often  have  precluded  UNHCR  from 
making  any  recommendations.  Thus  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases.  UNHCR  has 
requested  additional  information  and  no 
recommendations  were  made  pending  the 
receipt  of  such  information.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  such  information  has  yet  to  be 
received. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  questions.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  un- 
available to  testify.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions,  please  call  us  should  you  think 
we  could  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Klaus  Fsldmanm. 
Deputy  Regional  Representative. 

United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  roR  Retucees. 
New  York.  N.Y..  January  8.  1980 
Re  Haitian  Refugee  Center  et  al.  v.  Benja- 
min Civiletti-79-2a0»-C  lY-^JUC. 
Mr.  Ira  Gollobin, 
Attorney  at  Law,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Goixobin:  We  are  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  your  4  January  1980  letter  con- 
cerning an  exhibit  to  a  deposition  in  the 
above-captioned  case,  dated  November  1978, 
containing  a  transcript  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween Ms.  Pervis  Mitha  of  UNHCR  and 
Richard  Gullach,  former  Acting  District  Di- 
rector of  the  INS's  Miami  office. 
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In  responding  to  your  inquiry  it  is  perhaps 
useful  to  first  note  the  role  of  UNHCR  in 
the  review  of  Haitian  asylum  applications. 
As  we  indicated  in  our  29  November  1979 
letter  to  you  (copy  enclosed),  our  Office  has 
been  invited  by  the  State  Department  to 
give  advisory  opinions  on  individual  asylum 
applications  of  Haitian  nationals,  and  has 
done  so  throughout  1977  and  again  begin- 
ning in  the  fall  of  1978.  In  accordance  with 
UNHCR's  legal  mandate  especially  Article  2, 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  the  Protocol  relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees),  we  have  re- 
viewed asylum  applications  of  Haitians  on  a 
caae-by-case  basis. 

The  review  process,  conducted  out  of  our 
New  York  office,  involved  various  members 
of  our  staff.  During  the  fall  of  1978,  due  to 
the  sizable  volume  of  cases  that  we  were  re- 
viewing, it  became  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
quest additional  assistance  from  our  head- 
quarters in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  Novem- 
ber 1978,  Ms.  Mitha  was  sent  from  Geneva 
to  the  U.S.  to  provide  additional  assistance 
in  the  case-by-case  review  of  asylum  applica- 
tions. 

Ms.  Mitha,  who  is  Protection  Officer  in 
our  headquarters  Americas,  Iberia  and 
Oceania  Section,  was  in  the  United  States 
for  approximately  three  weeks.  During  that 
time  she  spent  some  days  in  New  York  for 
briefings  by  our  office.  She  then  reviewed 
files  at  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington and  subsequently  went  for  five  days 
to  Miami  together  with  an  official  of  the 
State  Department  to  review  individual  case 
files  there. 
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In  subsequent  conversations  with  Ms. 
Mitha,  she  has  informed  me  that  while  she 
met  with  representatives  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  she  was  not 
aware  that  her  personal  comments  were  in 
any  way  being  recorded. 

As  indicated  in  our  previous  letter,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  Office  not  to  com- 
ment on  the  adequacy  of  domestic  proce- 
dures in  general,  or  on  the  question  of 
whether  Haitian  asylum  applicants  were  ac- 
corded full  due  process  and  equal  protection 
rights  under  domestic  legislation. 

As  previously  stated,  it  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  this  Office  to  submit  conclusions 
that  ""generally"  the  mass  of  Haitians  seek- 
ing asylum  were  economic  refugees  and  that 
their  claims  to  political  asylum  were  not 
bona  fide.  Reviews  by  our  (3ffice  are  made 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

For  clarification  we  should  like  to  add 
that  in  view  of  the  short  time  spent  by  Ms. 
Mitha  with  the  INS  office  in  Miami,  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  local  procedures  was 
necessarily  limited.  Therefore,  her  initial 
personal  impressions  made  on  the  occasion 
of  her  stay  in  Miami  are  hardly  reflective  of 
her  considered  opinion  of  all  the  issues  in- 
volved and  do  not  constitute  an  official 
statement  of  this  Office. 

We  hope  that  this  letter  is  responsive  to 
your  inquiry.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance, please  call. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Klaus  Feldmamh. 
Deputy  Regional  Representative.^ 
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The  Senate  met  at  13  noon,  on  the  ex- 
ptratkm  of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tmnoioin)). 


nuTxa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Hahreraon.  hLH.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Fkther  in  heaven,  grant  to  this  large 
Senate  family  a  pleasant  and  {voductive 
week.  Help  them  in  all  their  relaUon- 
shipB — to  respect  each  other,  to  honor 
each  other,  to  listen  to  each  other.  Help 
them  in  serving  the  NaUon  and  the  world 
to  serve  one  another.  Help  them  to  love 
Justice,  to  do  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  their  Qod. 

Teach  us  to  love  each  other  as  Christ 
loved  us  imd  gave  Himself  for  us.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  gracious  example 
given  us  by  the  Pope  in  forgiving  the 
one  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 
We  pray  Thee  for  the  pontiff's  healing 
and  ask  for  Thy  continued  blessing  upon 
him  and  those  who  serve  with  him  in 
the  church. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  in  the  executive 
branch,  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  all 
involved  in  the  judicial  system,  for  all 
in  authority  at  every  level  of  Govern- 
ment. May  we  together  seek  to  know  Thy 
will  and  to  do  it. 

In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


iLegialiMve  day  of  Monday.  April  27,  1981) 

The  Pope  has  provided  the  world  with 
an  example  of  how  we  can  live  *mnny 
our  fellow  men  in  peace  and  harmony. 
His  61  years  of  life  have  been  flUed  with 
love,  giving,  and  sharing.  He  has  spread 
hope  and  Joy  throughout  the  world. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  Pope  John  Paul 
n  visited  my  home  in  Anchorage,  and 
his  visit  was  one  of  great  happiness  and 
brotherhood.  It  was  an  ecumenical 
occasion. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  try  our  best  to 
follow  his  example,  and  I  am  certain  that 
we  shall  do  as  our  Chaplain  has  request- 
ed and  pray  for  his  quick  recovery,  that 
he  may  continue  to  spread  his  message 
throughout  the  world  for  years  to  come. 


RECOONmON  OP  THE  ASSISTANT 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  61ST  BIRTHDAY  OP  POPE  JOHN 
PAUL  n 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  61st  birthday  of  Pope  John  Paul 
n.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  our  Chap- 
lain has  asked  that  we  pray  for  him  and 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this  day. 

Just  last  we^.  the  Pope  was  the  target 
of  a  despicable  assassination  attempt. 

That  act  of  terrorism  was  unconscion- 
able. Such  acts  of  violence  in  the  world 
must  be  condemned  and  every  effort  to 
control  such  vicious  acts  should  be  made. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  allotted  to  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  12:30  pjn. 
and  Senators  be  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO  RE- 
MAIN OPEN  UNTIL  3  PJyf.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
main open  today  until  3  pjn.  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  and 
statements. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ALASKA  EAGLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  I  have 
cleared  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  R«8.  135)  commending  ttae 
Aluk*  Eikgle. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  en- 
couraging the  Alaska  Eagle  to  a  speedy, 
safe,  and  victorious  voyage  around  the 


world  in  its  participation  In  the  Whit- 
bread  Around  the  World  race. 

The  Alaska  Eagle  is  the  first  American 
challenge  in  the  Whltbread  race.  De- 
scribed by  its  coordinating  body,  the 
Royal  Naval  Association  of  England,  it 
is  "an  event  that  tests  and  stresses  peo- 
ple auid  equipment  to  the  extreme  limits 
and  provides  a  degree  of  adventure  sel- 
dom achieved  elsewhere  in  our  modem 
world."  Historically,  the  entrants  in  the 
Whltbread  Around  the  World  race  have 
traveled  a  course  taking  them  to  such 
places  as  the  Cape  Horn  of  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.  This  ulti- 
mate test  of  the  hardiest  yachtsmen  be- 
gins on  August  29.  1981.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  end  in  late  March  1982.  The 
total  distance  to  be  sailed  during  the 
period  will  be  approximately  26,180 
miles. 

I  am  proud  that  America's  first  entry 
in  this  prestigious  race  is  a  yacht  whose 
skipper,  Neil  Bergt,  is  a  prominent  Alas- 
Ican  businessman,  former  Alaskan  bush 
pilot,  but  most  importantly,  a  true  Alas- 
kan friend  and  a  true  American.  He  and 
his  crew  have  worked  long  and  hard  pre- 
paring themselves  and  their  equipment 
for  this  remarkable  endeavor. 

It  is  fitting  to  ask  that  the  Senate  go 
on  record  to  express  our  support  of  this 
courageous  undertaking  as  the  Alaska 
Eagle  begins  its  adventure  in  this  world 
renowned  race. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Mcrkowski)  joins  me  in 
this  request,  and  I  do  ask  the  Senate  to 
wish  the  Alaska  Eagle  well  in  its  voyage 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  considered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  encourage  its  adi(q>tlon  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  <hi  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  136 

Wherems  Alaska  Eaele  is  the  first  American 
chaUen^e  In  the  Whltbread  Around  the 
World  Race; 

Whereas  AlasVa  Eavie  represents  the  pio- 
neering spirit  for  which  the  United  States 
and  especially  its  northernmost  state  Is 
justly  famous; 

Whereas  early  drcimmavlgatlon  of  the 
globe  imder  sail  resulted  In  the  charting  of 
Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest; 

Whereas  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  un- 
der sail  remains  an  enormous  feat  worthy 
of  celebration; 

Whereas  Alaska  Eagle  will  fly  th»  Stars 
and  Stripes;  and. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


WIi«reaa  the  efforU  of  her  skipper,  NtU 
Bergt  of  Anchorage,  her  q;>onaor,  Alaska  In- 
ternational Industries,  and  ber  crew  wUI 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  themselves:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Alaska  Eagle  and  aU  who  sail  in  her  be 
commended  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage  and 
encouraged  to  a  speedy,  safe  and  victorious 
return. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  our  time  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and, 
of  course,  I  thank  my  distlngiiished 
friend  from  Alaska. 


on  tb»  National  ForesU  and  with  my  views 
that  wlldemesa  design  atlnns  In  the  National 
FonsU  should  omit  lands  with  potentlaUty 
for  producing  timber.  oU  and  gas.  mln«rals. 
or  forma  of'recreatloa  other  than  wilder- 


THE  CROWELL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate shortly,  and  I  believe  it  is  this  week, 
will  consider  the  nomination  of  John  B. 
Crowell,  Jr.,  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  on  April  1,  1981. 

Since  that  time,  questions  have  been 
raised  by  a  few  Senators  concerning  Mr. 
Crowell's  possible  role  in  antitrust  mat- 
ters while  employed  as  legal  counsel  ftn- 
two  major  forest  product  companies. 

Mr.  Crowell  responded  to  a  number  of 
these  questions  in  a  letter  to  me  on  May 
5. 

This  past  weeic.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  submit- 
ted 28  specific  questions  to  Mr.  Crowell. 
Mr.  Crowell  provided  me  with  a  copy  of 
those  questdtms  and  his  responses  there- 
to. It  occurs  to  me  that  Senators  may 
find  useful  Mr.  Crowell's  responses  be- 
fore his  nomination  is  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  along 
with  Mr.  Crowell's  letter  of  May  5,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tha%  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Depaktment  or  Acbiuultuis, 
Wathington,  D.C..  May  S,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Hw.us, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  AgrlcultuTe.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forettry,  V.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Chawmaw:  My  qualifications  and 
fitness  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
have  been  impugned  by  those  who  disagree 
with  my  views  for  timber  harvest  scheduling 


The  most  recent  attack  on  me  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  the  chief  legal 
officer  for  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation 
(Ir-P).  one  of  whose  subsidiaries  has  re- 
cently been  held  liable,  along  with  a  co- 
defendant,  to  a  plaintiff  because  the  plain- 
tiff was  damaged  by  actl<»8  which  the  court 
has  concluded  were  violations  by  the  defend- 
ants of  provlsl(ms  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  my  personal 
oonneetlon  to  that  case  be  fully  explained. 

Five  related  actions  were  brought  In  1976 
against  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  (KPC) 
(then  a  half-owned  subsidiary  but  since 
November  1. 1978,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Loulslana-Paciflc)  and  against  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  (ALP) .  KPC  and 
ALP  have  long-term  Forest  Service  timber- 
cutting  contracts  pursuant  to  which  two 
pulp  mills  and  a  number  of  saw  mills  have 
been  built  In  southeast  Alaska  since  1960. 
The  plalntlfls  variously  alleged  that  the  two 
defendants  bad  oooaplred.  on  the  one  hand, 
to  bold  down  prices  paid  for  logs  to  thoee 
of  the  plalnttSs  who  bought  separate,  so- 
called  Independent  Forest  Service  sales,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  conspired  to  hold  prices 
up  for  loga  sold  from  time  to  time  to  the 
two  small  sawmill  operators  who  are  also 
plaintiffs. 

When  the  cases  were  initiated,  I  advised 
the  then  President  of  KPC  on  selection  of 
counsel  to  repreaent  KPC  in  defense  of  the 
cases.  The  highly  competent  large  San  Fran- 
cisco law  firm  of  Morrison  and  Foerster  were 
chosen;  from  the  very  beginning  the  firm 
was  trusted  with  complete  management  and 
conduct  of  the  cases.  They  were  advised  to 
keep  me  and  top  management  of  L-P  only 
very  generally  Informed  about  progress  in 
preparation  for  defense.  Neither  I  nor  any 
of  the  top  management  at  L-P  needed  to 
know  or  wanted  to  know  anything  about 
the  factual  details  of  the  case  because,  after 
all,  the  operative  facts  on  wliich  the  plain- 
tiffs' claims  were  based  could  not  be  ctianged. 
Those  facts  aU  related  to  occtirrences  which 
were  completed  by  late  1973  and  bad  first 
begun  in  the  mid-1960's  or  even  earlier.  The 
concern  of  L-P's  management  was  simply 
about  the  potential  dollar  exposure  which 
was  present  If  any  of  the  cases  were  lost 
and  about  the  extent  of  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  for  defense. 

In  the  month  before  the  trial  started  last 
summer,  I  was  Involed  wltlx  defense  coimsd 
in  helping  to  make  a  number  of  tactical  de- 
cisions connected  with  handling  of  the  trial 
of  the  first  case.  Beyond  that,  I  have  never 
been  involved  in  the  remotest  way  with  any 
of  the  occurrences,  negotlatlans.  or  contracts 
out  of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims  allegedly 
arose.  I  was  never  called  as  witness  In  the 
case  nor  was  I  deposed  by  either  side  prior 
to  the  trial,  simply  l>ecauae  I  bad  no  rdevant 
inf onnation  material  to  the  ocntenUons  of 
either  side.  Thus  my  only  f^mn^i***""  with 
the  entire  matter  has  been  as  a  lawyer  pe- 
ripheraUy  connected  with  the  defense  of  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  case. 

After  the  decision  of  the  ooort  was  an- 
nounced, both  defendants  reqxmded  to  the 
announcement  that  they  had  been  held  li- 
able to  the  plaintiff  by  stating  their  mten- 
tlon  to  Appeal;  defense  counsel  for  KPC  has 
expressed  confidence  about  obtaining  a 
re\ersal. 

It  is  further  relevant  to  mention  that  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  cases  had  tried  easier,  be- 
fore bringing  the  cases,  to  get  the  Antt-Tmst 


DlvlsUm  ot  the  JusUea  Dapartamt  to  talag 
a  criminal  action  based  on  the  plaintiffs'  al- 
legations. A  Portland,  Oregon,  grand  Jury 
proceeding  Investigated  the  matter,  but 
never  returned  an  indictment.  According  to 
my  beet  reeoUectlon,  this  occurred  in  ap- 
proximately 1973.  Last  summer,  abortly  be- 
fore trial  of  the  case  was  to  '■""""f  it.  the 
Anti-Trust  Division  again  asked  to  review 
the  docimients  which  had  been  produoM  by 
the  parties  in  the  very  extensive  discovery 
procedures  conducted  In  preparation  for 
trial. 

Despite  the  imfalmess  of  the  timing  of 
such  a  demand,  the  defendant  companies 
turned  over  the  documents.  Again  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  took  no  action,  presumably 
because  it  concluded  there  was  no  case. 

Now,  therefore,  if  any  connection  to  the 
legal  matter  above  described  Is  sufficient  to 
disqualify  me  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment, it  can  only  be  because: 

(1)  any  attorney  who  represents  a  client 
is  responsible  for  actions  taken  by  the  client 
either  tMfore  or  during  the  attorney's  rep- 
resentation of  the  cUent,  even  though  the 
attorney  neither  sanctioned  nor  knew  of  the 
client's  activity,  or 

(2)  whenever  a  corporation  is  held  liable 
to  another  for  actions  taken  by  one  or  more 
employees  of  the  corporation,  all  other  em- 
ployees of  the  corporation  are  to  be  regarded 
as  culpable,  regardless  of  their  lack  of  par- 
ticipation in.  or  knowledge  of,  the  wrongful 
activities  of  their  fellow  employees. 

The  mere  statement  of  either  of  these 
propositions  demonstrates  the  untenable. 
iUoglcal.  and  essentially  unfair  position 
taken  by  those  who  would  rdy  upon  my 
connection  with  this  litigation  as  ground  for 
disqualifying  me  from  the  post  for  which 
the  President  has  nominated  me.  It  becomes 
obvious  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  my 
nomination  are  motivated  by  other  concerns 
which  are  even  less  tenable  than  are  the 
innuendoes  and  implications  they  are  at- 
tempting to  draw  from  my  connection  with 
the  described  Utlgatlon. 

I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  distributing 
copies  of  this  letter  to  other  members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  my 
nomination. 

Sincerely. 

John  B.  Ci>ow«x,Jr.. 
Assistant   Secretary-Deslgnvte  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Bnvironment. 

CoKFLxn  Text  or  Qutanuns  Which  Skra- 
Toa  Edwaed  Kknnidt  Subicrrd  on  >I*t 
11.  1981,  TO  John  B.  ChowBX,  Ja 
1.  (Q)  As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Envlran- 
ment  and  Natural  Resources,  do  you  aeiee 
that  Section  14  of  the  National  Forest  Han- 
agreement  Act  (NFMA)  you  will  ensure  that 
Forest  Service  sales  talce  place  in  a  manner 
that  protects  competition  in  the  timber  busi- 
ness? 

(A)  The  question,  as  written,  appears  to 
have  omitted  an  essential  word  or  ptaiase. 

(A)  The  question,  as  written,  appears  to 
have  omitted  an  essfntlal  word  or  phrase. 

I  agT«e  that  secUon  14(e)  of  the  National 
n>rest  Management  Act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (and  would  require  me 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary)  to  take  aetlan  to 
obviate  collusive  practices  in  bidding  for  for- 
est products  from  National  Forest  lands,  to 
establish  adequate  monitoring  systems  to 
identify  patterns  of  noncompetitive  bidding, 
and  to  require  that  a  report  of  instances 
of  collusive  practices  or  patterns  of  non- 
competitive bidding  be  submitted  to  the  At- 
torney General  with  supporting  data 

I  fully  intoid  faithfully  to  execute  the 
law. 
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a.  (Q)  Aa  an  ftttomey  with  OP  and  with 
LP  war*  you  on*  of  th*  ln-boua«  experts  on 
antitrust  matters?  Have  you  described  your- 
self as  the  "In-house  savant"  on  antitrust 
mattan? 

(A)  As  an  attomay  for  Oaorgla  Pactfle  Cor- 
poratlon  (OP)  and  as  geneiml  counsel  for 
LtnUsUna  Paelfle  Ooipoimtlon  (LP),  I  was 
th*  lawyer  who  geneimlly  dealt  with  ques- 
tions and  oonoems  inTolvittg  antitrust  mat- 
ters. I  have  stated  that  I  was  regarded  by 
members  in  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
the  lefal  departments  as  their  "Incipient 
savant**  on  antitrust  matters  .  .  .  meaning 
that  the  department  might  one  day  have  an 
«>p«rt  on  antitrust  matters  If  I  worked  at  It 
kmg  eaoiich. 

3.  (Q)  Wer*  you  responsible  preparing  or 
approTlBf  the  antitrust  sections  of  the  busi- 
ness pt«eUe*s  manuals  for  OP  or  tPf 

(A)  Wtall*  I  was  employed  by  OP,  I  ini- 
tially prepared  the  section  dealing  with  anU- 
trust  compliance  for  the  periodic  revisions 
to  the  eotporatlon's  Operating  Policy  lifan- 
ual:  suggestions  for  inclusion  or  for  editing 
ware  enmretlm^is  provided  by  others  on  the 
OP  legal  staff.  After  becoming  general  coiin- 
sel  to  LP,  I  similarly  prepared  the  antitrust 
compliance  section  of  the  comparable  LP 
manual. 

4.  (Q)  As  an  attorney  for  OP  or  LP,  did 
you  arrange  antitrust  classes  for  the  em- 
ployees of  one  or  both  of  these  companies? 

(A)  I  did  from  time  to  time  participate  In 
training  meetings  for  employees,  where  my 
part  was  to  describe  the  antitrust  laws  and 
to  Instruct  on  how  potential  antitrust  prob- 
lems might  be  recognized  and  how  they 
should  be  guarded  against  ao  that  at  all 
times  company  officers  and  employees  would 
adhere  to  and  comply  with  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

5.  (Q)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  and  L-P, 
war*  yon  involved  In  acquisition  matters? 

(A)  I  did  the  legal  work  in  oonnectlon 
with  a  considerable  number  of  small  acqui- 
sitions, both  by  OP  In  th*  lat*  1960'S  and  by 
LP  In  1973  and  1074. 

6.  (Q)  With  regard  to  acquisitions.  Is  It 
corract,  as  you  have  stated,  that,  as  an  attor- 
ney, you  "did  a  lot  In  the  first  years"  when 
the  cor  potations  war*  "buying  up  small  com- 
panies?** 

(A)  LP  was  spim  off  from  OP  on  January  6, 
1973.  In  the  next  two  years,  LP  acquired  a 
number  of  mills;  a  considerable  amount  of 
my  time  was  ocenpted  in  performing  the 
legal  work  connected  with  thoee  acquisitions. 

7.  (Q)  Did  yoa  have  a  duty  as  a  member 
of  th*  bar  to  advla*  tb*  corporation  for 
which  you  war*  an  attorney  or  general  coun- 
sel, to  refrain  ttom  engaging  in  activities 
which  were  antl-cotnpctltlv*  or  which  might 
vlolat*  th*  antitrust  laws  at  the  United 
Statasf 

(A)  IfcMt  eartaUdy. 

Bine*  you  will  have  reapoaalMllty  under 
the  RniA  to  prevent  antl-competltlve  prac- 
tlcas,  tb*  extant  of  yotir  knowledge  of  the 
ptaetteas  which  th*  court  found  In  violation 
or  the  antitrust  laws  Is  an  tanportant  Indica- 
tion of  your  abill^  and  wTlUinn*as  to  carry 
out  t^at  responsibility.  Th*  following  qu«s- 
tlona  ar*  addrsasad  to  this  laaoa: 

8.  (Q)  In  your  letter  of  May  6. 1961.  to  th* 
Chairman  of  th*  Banat*  Agrtealtnre  Com- 
mltt**  yon  stated  that  bayond  tactical  trial 
mattan.  "I  hav*  never  been  Involved  In  the 
ramotast  way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
nafotlatlons.  or  contracU  out  of  which  the 
plaintiffs'  claims  allsfadly  aroaa."  Is  that 
statamant  corrsctT 

(A)  Tea. 

9.  (Q)  -n*  plalntlff>  In  tb*  Ssattl*  caa* 


"Th*  d*f*ndants  fortbar  allmlnatad  mill 
competition  by  systematically  aoqulrlnc 
ownarshlp  or  control  of  tba  aawmUIa  in 
sonthaast  Alaaka,  and  by  expanding  tbalr 
own  oparattons." 

Th*  court  d*t«rmln*d  In  Its  preliminary 
finding!  of  fact  that  this  allagatlon  was  cor- 
rect. Four  of  tbsaa  aequlaltlons  involved  O-P, 
L-P,  or  KPC.  At  that  time.  KPC  was  either 
half-owned  or  wholly-owned  by  O-P  or  L-P. 
with  reepeet  to  tbeaa  acquisitions: 

(a)  Ware  you  awar*  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  Prince  Company  by  KPC? 

(b)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Ketchikan  Spruce  UlUs  by  O-P? 

(c)  Wer*  you  awar*  of  the  acquisition  of 
th*  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
by  KPC? 

(d)  In  Section  Z(A)  (13-10)  of  the  court's 
findings,  the  court  states  that  KPC's  re- 
fusal to  sell  logs  to  Schnabel  was  one  of  the 
facts  establishing  that  the  defendents  had 
systematically  eliminated  competing  saw 
mills  In  southeast  Alaska.  Have  you  stated 
that  you  "went  up  to  Ketchikan  and  talked 
with  Schnabel"  about  "whether  to  buy  logs 
or  sell  the  plant  to  KPC." 

(e)  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  KPC  forced 
Bd  Head  of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation — by 
Interfering  with  his  financing  arrange- 
ments— to  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  KPC  assisted  him  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing In  return  for  transferring  owner- 
ship of  the  mill  to  KPC.  The  court.  In  Section 
Z(A)  (17-18),  Included  the  ssslstance  to  Ed 
Head  and  the  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill  as 
one  of  the  facts  establishing  a  systematic 
elimination  of  competing  saw  mills.  Were 
you  aware  of  KPC's  "assistance"  to  Ed  Head 
and  KPC's  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill? 

(A)  (a)  The  acqulslUon  of  the  Metlakatla, 
Alaska,  sawmill  frcm  Alaska  Prince  Company 
by  KPC  (then  half-owned  by  OP)  occurred 
some  time  prior  to  January  5,  1073.  I  did 
none  of  the  work  on  the  transaction  and  am 
not  sure  at  this  date  whether  I  was  even 
aware  of  the  transaction  or  what  it  entailed 
at  the  time  It  was  being  carried  out. 

(b)  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills,  whose  prin- 
cipal asset  wss  a  sawmill  at  Ketchikan,  was 
acquired  by  KPC,  then  a  half-owned  sub- 
sidiary of  OP,  at  some  time  In  the  latter 
1900's.  I  did  no  work  on  the  transaction,  but 
was  aware  that  It  was  being  conducted. 

(c)  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  has  never 
been  owned  by  KPC  and  has  operated  the 
mill  at  Klawock  ever  since  construction  of 
the  mill  was  completed  in  approximately 
mid- 1973. 

(d)  On  Ifay  S,  1981.  I  stated  to  two  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff  persons  that  I  recall 
having  attended,  as  an  attorney  for  LP,  a 
meeting  between  LP's  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  John  Schnabel.  Schnabel  was  asking  LP 
to  consider  purchasing  the  Schnabel  mill  at 
Haines.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  meeting  In- 
volved a  discussion  about  possible  sale  of 
logs  from  KPC  to  Schnabel.  but  it  may  have. 
I  had  no  substantive  part  In  the  meeting 
and  was  present  only  to  be  able  to  prepare 
a  contract  if  the  meeting  resulted  In  an 
agreement.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Schnabel 
mill  at  Balnea  is  still  being  operated  by  John 
Schnabel. 

(e)  KPC  has  not  been  Involved  in  a  "take- 
over" of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation's  (Bd 
Head's)  mUl.  So  far  as  I  know  the  mUl  at 
Klawock,  Alaska,  Is  still  owned  and  operated 
by  Alaska  Timber  CorporaUon  and  Ed  Head. 
I  have  known  that  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion and  KPC  have  had  various  contracts 
between  them  ever  since  the  mill  at  Kla- 
wock was  contemplated  for  construction  In 
approximately  1971  or  1973.  It  is  my  recol- 


lection that  KPC  helped  Head  to  finance  the 
mill  after  it  had  been  partly  constructed 
and  he  was  out  of  cash;  KPC  bought  the 
mUl,  paid  for  It,  and  leased  it  back  on  a 
long-term  lease  with  opUon  for  Read  to  re- 
purchase it.  Head  used  the  payment  to  wnuh 
construction.  The  re-purchase  option  Is  very 
favorable  to  Head.  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion and  Bd  Haad  are  not  plaintiffs  in  the 
antitrust  litigation. 

10.  (Q)  In  Section  Vin(B)  (11).  the  court 
found  that  the  fact  that  KPC  and  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Pulp  (ALP)  seldom  bid  against 
each  other  was  part  of  the  proof  that  the 
defendants  had  acted  in  concert  in  refusing 
to  compete  against  each  other.  Were  you 
aware  that  the  defendants  seldom  bid 
against  each  other? 

(A)  I  have  no  idea  how  frequently  or  In- 
frequenUy  KPC  and  ALP  bid  against  each 
other  on  Porest  Service  timber  sales,  but 
I  assume  such  bidding  was  uncommon  be- 
cause the  mills  of  the  two  companies  are 
widely  separated  geographically.  Bach  would 
be  at  an  economic  disadvantage  In  attempt- 
ing to  bid  a  timber  sale  located  closer  to  the 
mill  of  the  other  than  to  its  own  mill. 

11.  (Q)  In  light  of  yoxir  responsibility  for 
antitrust  matters  within  O-P  and  L-P,  and 
your  knowledge  of  facts  which  the  court 
judged  were  material  facts  esUbllshlng  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  what  action 
did  you  take  to  prevent  these  activities  or 
other  activities  which  the  court  found  vlo- 
Uted  the  anUtrust  laws? 

(A)  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  facts 
which  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  that 
KPC  might  be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  As  general  counsel  I  stressed,  at  every 
opportunity  possible,  the  ethical  and  legal 
necessity  to  avoid  any  action  which  could  be 
or  could  appear  to  be  In  vloUUon  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

12.  (Q)  In  light  of  your  awareness  of 
these  four  acquisitions,  and  especially  of 
the  particular  matters  that  forced  the  ac- 
quisitions of  Alaska  Umber  Corporation  (Bd 
Head)  and  Schnabel,  is  your  statement  that 
"I  have  never  been  Involved  In  the  remotest 
way  with  any  of  the  occurrences,  negotia- 
tions, or  contracts  out  of  which  the  plain- 
tiffs' claims  allegedly  aroe***  correct? 

(A)  KPC  never  acquired  either  Alaska 
Timber  CorporaUon  or  the  John  Schnabel 
mill.  My  awareness  that  the  other  two  ac- 
qiUsitlons  occurred  does  not  Involve  me  in 
the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the  occur- 
rences, negotiations,  or  contracts  out  of 
which  the  plslntlffs'  claims  allegedly  arose. 

13.  (Q)  Because  of  questions  raised  atwut 
the  Seattle  case,  you  wrote  in  your  letter  of 
May  5.  1981,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee  that  "It  Is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  any  personal  con- 
nection to  that  case  be  fully  explained." 
Why  did  you  not  exolaln  in  that  letter  that 
you  have  been  AssUtant  Secretary  of  KPC 
for  a  number  of  years? 

(A)  I  did  not  become  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  KPC  until  November  1,  1978,  which 
was  approximately  two  years  after  the  date 
the  plaintiffs'  antitrust  claims  were  filed 
and  was  more  than  two  years  after  the  last 
occurrence  which  plaintiffs  asserted  as  a 
basis  for  their  claims  against  KPC.  Even 
had  I  been  an  assistant  secretary  to  KPC 
at  an  earlier  date,  my  connection  to  the 
operative  facts  upon  which  plaintiffs  base 
their  claims  would  have  been  no  closer  than 
It  was  as  an  attorney  for  OP  and  as  general 
counsel  for  LP. 

14.  (Q)  Will  you  make  all  documents 
signed  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  avail- 
able? 
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(A)  Whatever  documents  I  signed  aftar 
November  1,  1976,  In  my  capacity  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  KPC,  are  not  In  my 
possession.  I  now  have  no  right  or  author- 
ity over  any  such  documents. 

15.  (Q)  Tou  hav*  stat*d  that  your  lol* 
as  Assistant  8*er*tary  of  KPC  was  "just  a 
mlnlstarlal  function."  Hav*  you  b*en  in- 
volved m  multlmllllon  dollar  consent  decree 
negotiations  Involving  KPC  and  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection  Administration? 

(A)  I  was  Involved  during  1976  and  1978 
In  my  capacity  as  general  counsel  for  LP, 
which  owned  half  the  stock  In  KPC,  In  help- 
ing to  resolve  the  long-standing  dispute  be- 
tween th*  ttivltonmantal  Protactlon  Agency 
and  KPC.  Formal  s«ttl*m*nt  of  that  dispute 
between  KPC  and  EPA  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1976,  which  was  the  same  day  LP  ac- 
quired the  other  half  of  KPC's  outstanding 
stock  from  FMC  Corporation.  That  was  also 
the  date  I  became  an  assistant  secretary  of 
KPC.  The  KPC-BPA  settlement  was  incor- 
porated Into  a  consent  decre*  which  became 
final  In  approximately  March  or  April  of 
1977  upon  being  approved  by  th*  United 
States  District  Court  for  Alaska. 

16.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  prepar- 
ing contracts  for  the  sale  of  KPC  timber  to 
Japanese  buyers? 

(A)  I  never  prepared  any  contracts  for 
sale  of  timber  by  KPC.  I  did  on  several  occa- 
sions act  aa  attorney  in  the  preparation  of 
contracte  with  Japanese  buyera  for  sale  by 
KPC  of  cants  manufactured  from  logs. 

17.  (Q)  Have  you  been  involved  In  KPC 
dlsctisslons  with  Bd  Head  relating  to  whether 
financial  saslstance  would  be  provided  to 
him,  and  whether  his  mill  would  be  ac- 
quired? 

(A)  My  only  recollection  of  discussions  In 
which  I  participated  with  Bd  Head  or  his 
attorney  took  place  after  LP  was  formed 
and  concerned  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing contracts  between  KPC  and  hU  company, 
Alaska  Timber  Corporation,  which  another 
attorney  for  OP  had  prepared  some  time  be- 
fore the  spin-off  of  LP  and  OP.  One  of  the 
contracte  caUed  for  logs  to  be  delivered  by 
KPC  to  Aladca  Timber  Corporation  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed  upon;  I  was  Involved  with  dis- 
cussions with  Head's  attorney  on  several  oc- 
casions as  to  how  dlq>utaa  over  the  price 
payatde  fur  logs  might  be  resolved.  I  was  also 
involved  in  a  series  of  discussions  at  an 
earlier  time  with  Head  or  his  attorney  about 
amending  one  of  the  contracte  so  that  Head 
could  qualify  as  a  small  bualnaas. 

18.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  chem- 
ical supply  negotiations  for  KPC? 

(A)  On*  of  the  terms  upon  which  LP 
agr**d  to  buy  and  FMC  agT**<l  to  seU  60 
percent  of  the  stock  Interest  in  KPC  on 
November  1,  1976.  was  that  a  6-year  con- 
tract be  entered  Into  between  FMC  and  KPC 
for  the  sal*  by  FMC  of  cblorin*  and  eausUc 
soda  to  KPC.  An  attorney  for  FMC  and  I 
worked  out  the  wording  of  the  contract. 

19.  (Q)  Hkve  you  been  Involved  In  conver- 
sations Willi  Schnabel  and  ICPC  execuUves 
relating  to  whether  Schnabel  would  buy  KPC 
logs  or  b*  fore*d  to  aaU  ontT 

(A)  My  only  Involvement  In  a  negotiation 
between  John  Schnabel  and  executives  of 
KPC  or  LP  was  the  Instance  deecrlbed  In 
9(d)  above  where  I  stated  (a)  John  Schna- 
bel stlU  operates  his  mill  and  (b)  that  I  do 
not  recall  any  discussion  about  purcbaae  by 
Schnabel  of  logs  from  KPC. 

ao.  (Q)  Do  you  eonaidar  the  matters 
described  in  questions  lS-10  ministerial? 

(A)  In  tb*  matters  daacilbad  In  qnesUons 
15  through  19,  I  was  acting  In  my  capacity 
as  general  eounael  of  LP.  All  exoapt  tb*  exe- 
cution of  Battlement  agreement  with  EPA 
occurred  pdor  to  NoTemb*r  1,  1978.  tb*  date 
upon  which  I  was  appolntad  an  asaUtant 


aaeretary  of  KPC.  That  appointment  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  KPC  Im- 
madlately  after  LP  had  acquired  100  percent 
ownership  of  KPC  and  had  elected  its  own 
dliactots  for  KPC.  Th*  appointment  by  the 
boaid  of  directors  was  mads  only  minutes 
before  I  exercised  my  new  capacity  as  an  as- 
sistant secretary  of  KPC  to  afllx  the  KPC 
seal  to  the  documents  evidencing  the  set- 
tlement with  EPA.  My  role  as  an  assistant 
secretary  for  KPC  was  only  a  ministerial 
function.  ^  ^  , 

ai.  (Q)  Were  the  activities  described  in 
questions  16-19  the  only  non-mlnlsterlal 
aetlTltlea  in  which  you  were  involved  relating 
toXFC? 

(A)  No.  For  example,  in  1979  and  1980  as 
general  counsel  for  LP.  the  sole  owner  of 
KPC,  I  participated  in  negotiations  with  EPA 
concerning  a  potential  amendment  to  the 
consent  decree  and  concerning  terms  of  a 
renewed  NaUonal  PolluUon  Discharge  Elimi- 
nation System  permit  for  KPC's  Ketchikan 
pulp  mlU.  Earlier,  as  general  counsel  for  U>, 
then  a  half -owner  of  KPC.  I  participated  In 
arranging  for  defense  of  the  anUtrust  claims 
brought  by  the  five  plaintiffs  which  are  in 
part  the  subject  of  the  SeatUe  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  case.  Before  that  I  had  brought 
to  th*  attention  of  Forest  Service  officials  In 
Washington  KPC's  concerns  about  the  de- 
crease In  volumes  of  timber  being  offered 
for  sale  In  Alaaka. 

33.  (Q)  Were  you  aware  of  any  of  the  other 
eventa  which  the  court  used  to  make  ite 
finding  that  KPC  had  vloUted  the  antitrust 
laws?  If  you  are,  when  did  you  become  aware 
of  these  facte? 

(A)  Since  February  13,  1981,  the  date  I 
was  nominated  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agrlculttire,  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  any 
potential  conflict  of  Interest  and  have  been 
Insulating  myself  from  any  matters  which 
might  potentially  Involve  KPC  or  LP  and  the 
FOrcat  Service.  I  have  not  read  the  cotirt's 
proposed  findings  of  facts  and  conclusions 
of  law  which  were  Issued  after  that  date; 
thus  I  am  not  aware  of  the  findings  and 
conclusions. 

In  your  rectisal  on  the  small  business  set 
aside  program,  you  established  a  standard 
by  which  the  breadth  of  your  rectisals  should 
be  Judged.  As  Oeneral  Counsel  of  L-P  you 
strongly  attacked  a  Forest  Service  Program 
which  set  aside  certain  timber  sales  for  small 
loggers.  In  your  statement  of  March  11.  1981, 
you  recused  yovaaelf  from  "Involvement  In 
all  matters"  related  to  thU  program  "because 
of  oonoems  expressed  by  the  small  business 
conmtunlty  .  .  .  based  upon  my  prior  parti- 
san repraaentatUon  of  large  business  to  cause 
amendmente  to  this  proeram." 

33.  (Q)  Tou  have  caUed  the  RABE  n  wll- 
demeas  designation  process  "particularly  111- 
ooncetved."  Will  you  recuse  yourself  from 
RABE  n  matters? 

(A)  I  regard  RABE  n  as  having  been  "par- 
Ucnlarly  Ill-conceived"  becatise  It  took  the 
roadless  area  review  for  possible  vtildemess 
designations  out  of  the  land  planning  proc- 
ess contemplated  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  and  escalated  It  to  consid- 
eration ahead  of  all  other  potential  uses  of 
tb«  roadleas  areas.  RAFB  H  is  now  an  ac- 
complished fact,  which  does  not  detract  from 
any  opinion  that  It  was  in-concelved.  I  will 
not  recuse  myself  from  BARB  II  matters. 

34.  (Q)  Tou  have  described  wlldemeas  ad- 
vocates as  "a  Biirprlstnfdy  small  band  of  de- 
votees .  .  .  who  have  won  an  Impressive 
number  of  converte  for  reasons  best  left  to 
explanation  of  sonologists,  psycholoels^s.  and 
theologians."  Will  you  rectise  yourself  from 
wUdemess  matters? 

(A)  The  Incomplete  quotaUon  In  ques- 
tion a4  Is  extracted  from  a  paper  I  delivered 
to  th*  Society  of  American  Foreatars  Annual 
Meeting  In  Spokane.  Washington,  on  October 


6,  1980.  A  c<9y  is  attached  hereto  for  ready 
reference.  A  major  conclusion  of  the  paper 
was  that  wlldemeas  advoeataa  have  bad  a 
pervasive  Infiuence  on  national  foraat  p<riley. 
That  conclusion  does  not  support  an  Infer- 
ence that  I  am  opposed  to  all  wlldemeas 
deslgnaUons  or  to  some  additional  wlldar- 
ness  designations  in  the  future.  I  will  not 
rescue  myself  from  wilderness  mattera. 

36.  (Q)  Tou  have  expressed  strong  oppost- 
Uon  to  certain  National  Forest  Management 
Act  regulaUons  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Forest  Products  AssoclaUon's  Task  Group  on 
these  regulations.  Will  you  recuse  yourself 
from  unresolved  matten  in  these  regula- 
tions? 

(A)  My  poBlUon  with  respect  to  the  views 
stated  by  the  National  Forest  Producte  As- 
soclaUon  on  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  National  Porest  Management  Act  are  set 
out  In  my  responses  to  quasUons  IS  and  16 
addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Huddleston  and 
are  part  of  the  record  In  my  confirmation 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  NutriUon,  and  Forestry. 

I  will  not  rectiae  myself  from  any  unre- 
solved matters  In  connecUon  with  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  regulations. 

36.  (Q)  Tou  have  described  the  present 
Porest  Service  policy  on  "nondecllning  even- 
fiow"  timber  hsrvestry  ss  "ludicrous."  Will 
you  rescuse  yourself  from  all  matters  related 
to  this  policy? 

(A)  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  I  have 
been  crlUcal  of  the  [Mesent  Forest  Service 
policy  of  non-decllnlng  even-fiow  only  with 
respect  to  timber  harvest  scheduling  for  old 
growth  timber.  Beference  to  the  attadied 
speech  will  confirm  this  asserUon.  The  non- 
decllnlng  even-flow  policy  makes  sense  when 
It  is  applied  to  an  understocked  young 
forest  or  to  a  forest  which  Is  in  a  fully  man- 
aged state  containing  an  even  distribution  of 
age  classes  of  timber. 

I  will  not  recuse  myaelf  from  matten  re- 
lating to  application  of  the  non -declining 
even-fiow  policy. 

37.  (Q)  Tou  have  stated  that  the  smaU 
log(re»  represent  an  Interest  group  which 
could  have  stopped  your  nomination  from 
being  offered.  Is  it  correct  that  you  recused 
yourself  from  the  small  business  set  aside 
program  as  part  of  a  deal  to  obtain  the 
nomination? 

(A)  I  recused  myaelf  from  matters  con- 
nected with  the  small  business  timber  sale 
set-aside  prcn^m  because  had  I  not  done 
so.  suDDort  for  my  nomlnaUon  from  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  forest  producte 
Industry  would  not  have  been  unanlmotM. 
There  was  no  "deal"  Involved,  and  I  believe 
the  poelUon  I  have  taken  la  fully  Jnstuied. 

38.  (Q)  Section  60e(a)(6)  of  the  Alaaka 
NaUonal  Interest  Lands  Conservatlan  Act  of 
1980  authorizes  Kootxnoowoa  Inc..  the 
Alaska  NaUve  Village  corporation  for  An- 
goon.  Alaska,  to  aoauire  rlghte  to  certain 
lands  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  under  con- 
tract to  KPC  for  conUnsency  timber  sales. 
Recent  press  reports  in  Alaska  qixite  KPC 
executives  as  stating  that  KPC  win  file  a 
lawsuit  chaUenglng  the  legality  of  this  statu- 
tory provision. 

(a)  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with 
any  emoloyee,  agent  or  njiiweutaH.**  of  L-P, 
KPC,  or  the  United  States  Departukent  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  this  statutory 
provision,  the  land  selecUon  rlghte  of  Kootx- 
noowoo.  Inc.,  or  the  lawsuit  which  has  been 
proposed  by  representaUves  of  KPC?  If  so. 
please  give  details. 

(b)  If  a  lawsuit  Is  filed  by  KPC  over  this 
issue,  will  you  recuse  yourself  from  any  In- 
volvonent  In  the  matter? 

(A)(a)  After  enactment  of  the  Alaaka 
National  Interest  Lands  ConservaUon  Act  of 
1980.  I  did  discuss  section  606(a)(6)   on  a 
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nualMr  of  ooc— loni.  •Ithar  with  r«praMnt»- 
Utw  of  LP  UMl  KFC  or  with  outald*  ooubmI 
who  had  wcrkad  on  th«  loglaUtlon.  Tb*  con- 

iBTOlWd    tffortS    to    UMljM    Um 

of  nctkm  80e(»)(S)  and  war* 
aoi  dlnetad  toward  oonaktarstUm  of  whathar 
or  not  a  lawault  might  be  nantoaUy  ba  fllad. 
Such  eonvanattons  aU  took  placa  prior  to 
VMruary  IS.  IMl.  Staea  February  13.  IMl. 
I  hava  rtlaniwail  with  top  managara  in  tba 
l^oraai  aarrloa  a  numbar  at  potanUal  prob- 
lana  ailalng  from  tba  Alaaka  landa  leglsta- 
ttoQ.  and  I  bava  ipaelfleaUy  polntad  out  that 
tba  problam  of  tba  Kootanoowoo  aelectlon 
rlghta  la  a  aubjact  on  which  I  cannot  and 
will  not  bara  anj  involTamant. 

(b)  Ovtatnlj  I  would  raaeua  myaaU  from 
any  Invalvaaaaat  In  a  lawsuit  fllad  by  KFC 
ovar  thlalaaua. 


RSCOONinON  OP  THE  ACTINO 
MXNORITy  LEADER 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OmCJEH  (Mr. 
BasT).  TlM  acting  mliM»1ty  lender  Is 
recognised. 


THE  CROWELL  NOMINATION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  If  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  for  Just  a  moment,  since 
he  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowell.  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  probably  knows,  and  if 
he  does  not  know  I  wish  to  advise  him 
and  the  Senate,  that  I  have  voted  for 
every  Presidentiia  nominee  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  both  the  former  President 
and  this  President,  and  this  is  not  the 
time  to  begin  the  debate  on  the  matter 
of  Mr.  CroweU's  confirmation.  But  Just 
for  my  own  informaticm  could  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  since  he 
brought  up  this  subject,  possibly  explain 
to  me  whether  or  not  the  newspaper 
article  that  appeared  within  the  last  few 
days  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Crowell  had  requested  authority  to 
amend  his  financial  disclosure  statement 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  that  part  re- 
garding his  confirmation,  whether  or  not 
Mr.  CroweU  did  make  that  request  and 
whether  or  not  that  was  granted  and 
has  he  submitted  the  additional  infor- 
mation that  he  inadvertently  or  other- 
wise left  out  of  the  first  statement  that 
he  made  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HEUC  I  thank  the  Senator. 

That  was  the  point  of  my  printing  his 
questions  and  answers  in  the  Rscoed 
along  with  the  correspondence. 

Tea,  he  did  modify  the  information 
that  he  previously  submitted  and  he  con- 
sidered It  a  technical  error,  but  I  want 
Senators  to  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
statements  that  he  made.  That  was  the 
point  of  my  Insertion  in  the  Rscoao. 


EDEWTON^  WOMEN^  CLUB  CON- 
DOCT8  ITS  BIENNIAL  PILGRIM- 
ACS 

Mr.  HEUIB.  Ur.  President,  there  is  an 
Ustarlc  North  Carolina  town  that  has 
played  a  large  role  in  the  drama  of 
America's  growth  as  a  nation  of  high 
prlnelide. 

The  town  is  Edenton.  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chowan  River  in  northeast- 
em  North  Carolina.  Its  streets  and  build- 


ings, dating  to  the  early  1700's.  are  a 
living  chapter  In  the  history  of  our  great 
NaUoo. 

"Te  Towns  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek," 
Incorporated  in  1722,  was  swept  along  In 
the  rapid  growth  of  North  Carolina.  As 
an  official  port  of  entry  along  the  Albe- 
marle Sound.  Edenton  became  a  melting 
pot  of  Immigrants  searching  for  a  better 
life  in  the  New  World. 

The  Scotch-Irish.  Germans,  Scottish 
Highlanders,  Welsh,  and  English  filter- 
ing Into  Edenton  in  the  1760's  brought  a 
wealth  of  trade  knowledge  to  the  port 
town.  They  also  brought  with  them  a 
fierce  loyalty  to  their  new  home— a  loy- 
alty that  would  make  Edenton  a  center 
for  the  patriots  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

England's  heavy-handed  taxes  met 
with  feisty  resistance  from  Edenton's 
women.  In  October  25,  1775,  these  brave 
women  held  the  famed  Edenton  Tea 
Party  to  protest  England's  tea  tax.  This 
historic  tea  party,  during  which  the 
women  resolved  not  to  drink  any  more  of 
the  taxed  tea,  was  the  first  known  female 
political  activity  In  the  colonies. 

Mr.  President,  as  England  continued  to 
threaten  the  colonies'  independence,  Ed- 
enton's patriots  sprang  to  actlcm.  The 
town  boasted  such  prominent  individuals 
as  Joseph  Hewes.  who  later  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Hugh 
Williamson,  a  signer  of  the  Constitution. 
Edenton  also  produced  two  of  the  coun- 
try's greatest  statesmen:  Samuel  Johns- 
ton and  James  Iredell. 

The  p(ditlcal  career  of  Samud  John- 
ston spaimed  nearly  5  decades,  those 
turbulent  years  when  our  infant  Nation 
w«s  struggling  for  independence.  John- 
ston felt  that  England's  unfair  actions 
w«re  a  stab  at  America's  freedom,  and 
he  led  North  Carolina's  fight  for  our 
Nation's  rights. 

Johnston  was  a  leading  figure  on  the 
political  scene.  He  was  Governor  of 
North  CaroUiut,  the  first  U.S.  Senator 
from  our  State,  and  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Convention  in  1788.  He 
was  a  great  mind,  a  man  of  impeccable 
integrity,  and  uncompromising  morals. 

James  Ireddl.  another  of  Edenton's 
great  statesmen,  also  directed  his  efforts 
toward  the  colonies'  rights.  In  North  Car- 
olina he  served  as  a  superior  court  judge, 
as  attorney  general,  and  on  the  Council 
of  State.  IredeU's  eloquent  interpreU- 
tions  oi  law  drew  national  attention,  and 
in  1790  he  was  appointed  associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Courts 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  two  men  epi- 
tomized North  Carolina's  progressive 
spirit.  They  fought  for  Justice.  They 
H>oke  for  tiie  people.  They  served  the 
Natkm. 

Through  the  dlUgent  efforts  of  its  fine 
citizens.  Edenton  has  withstood  the 
winds  of  change.  Within  the  town's  con- 
fines remain  the  echoes  of  yesteryear.  As 
Roy  Thompson,  a  weU-known  North 
Carolina  Journalist,  once  wrote: 

Onllka  WiniamabUTg,  which  U  a  restDred 
glory,  Man  too  la  an  antlqua  that  baa  baan 
Uvad  In  oontlnuouaty. 

Every  2  years,  Edenton  Wcxnan's  Club 
conducts  its  biennial  pilgrimage  through 
the  town.  It  is  a  Journey  into  the  past. 


a  quiet  walk  past  a  number  of  the  61 
18th-  and  IMh-century  homes  in  the 
town  and  countryside. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  Usted 
with  the  Nattooal  Register  at  Historic 
Places,  and  three  have  been  named  Na- 
tional Historic  landmarks.  And  In  1976, 
to  recognize  the  townspeople's  proud 
preservation  of  the  past,  Edenton,  and 
Chowan  County  were  appointed  a  na- 
tional bicentennial  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  anyone  Interested 
in  our  Nation's  history  to  visit  Edenton. 
The  town's  good  i>eople  embody  both  the 
character  of  America  and  the  down 
home,  southern  hospitality  of  North 
Carolina. 

Edenton  has  stood  firm  for  close  to 
three  centuries.  And  the  townspeople  will 

see  to  it  that  Edenton's  foundations 

liberty,  justice,  and  freedom— will  never 
weaken. 


SOME    HELPFUL    WORDS    ON    THE 
GOLD  STANDARD 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
came  across  an  article  published  by  the 
Committee  for  Monetary  Research  and 
Education,  a  prestigious  and  authorita- 
tive research  organization  based  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

The  article  was  written  by  Maj. 
Hamilton  A.  L(«g  in  1935  when  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  June  5,  1933  invalidating  gold 
clauses  in  contracts. 

Since  that  time  much  has  ha];H>ened 
in  monetary  matters.  The  optimistic 
hopes  of  the  Roosevelt  monetary  plan- 
ners have  fallen  on  hard  times.  A  mone- 
tary system  in  which  people  do  not  have 
the  right  to  convert  their  currency  into 
gold  is  a  monetary  system  invariably 
characterized  by  inflation. 

The  international  monetary  chaos  of 
today  must  be  laid  at  the  doorstep  of 
those  idealists  who  believe  somehow 
that  a  paper  currency,  without  the  dis- 
cipline of  gold,  can  survive. 

Mr.  President.  Maj.  Hamilton  Long's 
comments  of  1935  are  especially  rele- 
vant today,  and  I  ask  unanimous  c<hi- 
sent  that  his  article,  "No  Thermometer! 
Therefore  No  Fever?"  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  at  the  omclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 
Ko  TBsaicoatRat  TRoxroaa  No  Ftvw? 
(By  Uajor  Hamilton  A.  Long) 
XNViriMG  TaouaLs 
If  a  patient  with  a  fever  ahoukl  smaah  hU 
thermometer  he  would  thereby  neither  re- 
duce hifl  fever  nor  protect  himself  against 
fever  and  lllneaa  In  the  future.  He  would 
only  be  asking  for  trouble. 

Thoae  who  blamed  the  gold  standard  for 
our  economic  ills  and  considered  It  an  agent 
for  evil  are  like  the  patient  who  blames  a 
thermometer  for  his  fever.  The  gold  stand- 
ard U  essentlaUy  a  device  for  testing  the  state 
of  a  country's  flnanclal  health  by  measuring 
public  confidence  In  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment (paper  money  and  government  bonds). 
In  the  credit  of  banks  (bank  depoaiu  and 
notes)  and  in  credit  conditions  in  general. 
The  gold  standard  Is  like  a  thermometer.  It 
Is  a  device  which  cannot  do  any  harm  and 
can  be  very  usefiU  to  aU  the  people  of  a 
country — of  our  country. 
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HOW  THx  ooLD  aTAmsas  woana 
When  a  country  Is  on  a  gold  standard.  Its 
government  promises  to  keep  on  hand,  as 
security  b^lnd  its  paper  money,  an  amount 
of  gold  equal  to  a  stated  percentage  of  that 
paper  money.  The  government  also  promises 
that  It  will  exchange  a  specified  amount  of 
gold  on  demand  for  each  unit  of  paper 
money.  If  the  gold  standard  arere  functioning 
in  this  country  today,  anyone  could  exchange 
paper  dollars  for  gold  dollara  at  any  time. 

When  thla  public  confidence  la  shaken, 
the  people  demand  gold  In  exchange  for  pa- 
per money.  By  doing  this  they  show  their 
disapproval  of  the  condltlona  which  created 
the  lack  of  confidence.  It  U  a  warning  to 
their  public  servants  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  people 
allow  the  gold  to  remain  In  the  government's 
possession  It  Is  tangible  proof  of  their  con- 
fidence. This  Is  the  way  the  people  use  a 
functioning  gold  standard  to  safeguard  their 
country's  financial  health  and  their  own 
welfare. 

When  the  people  demand  gold  In  exchange 
for  paper  money,  the  government  usually 
takes  corrective  action  In  an  effMt  to  reatore 
confidence  before  Its  gold  supply  Is  seriously 
reduced.  If,  however,  the  conditions  which 
created  lack  of  confidence  cannot  be  readily 
corrected  and  the  pec^le  continue  to  demand 
gold,  the  government  may  have  to  go  off  the 
gold  standard.  It  stops  redeeming  paper 
money  In  gcdd.  as  it  did  seven  times  in  the 
nation's  first  century,  and  three  times  \n  Its 
second.  By  such  action  the  government  offi- 
cially acknowledges  the  existence  of  these 
conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  correcting 
them.  This  focuses  attention  upon  these  con- 
ditions and  puts  public  officials  under  pres- 
sure to  take  corectlve  action.  When  these 
conditions  are  finally  corrected  and  public 
confidence  is  restored,  the  government  can 
then  return  to  the  gold  standard  by  again 
redeeming  paper  money  in  gold  on  demand. 
The  gold  standard  works  the  same  way  in 
every  country  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
gold  exchangeable  for  a  unit  of  paper  money, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  amount  may 
be  changed  by  the  government  from  time  to 
time. 

NOT  A  "caoas  or  cold  and  a 
caowN  or  THoam" 
As  the  gold  standard  is  simply  a  device  for 
measuring  public  confldence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  government  credit,  bank  credit,  and 
credit  conditions  in  general,  it  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  state  of  these  factors. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  It  sensible  to 
blame  the  gold  standard  for  our  economic 
Ills.  The  old  political  slogan  that  the  gold 
standard  is  a  "cross  of  gold  and  a  crown  of 
thorns"  for  the  people  Is  as  absurd  aa  It 
would  be  to  say  that  a  thermometer  is  a  croas 
of  mercury  and  a  crown  of  thorns  for  a 
patient. 

C01U>ABATtVXl.T    UTTLX   GOLD   IS   EMOOCM 

When  a  country  is  on  the  gold  standard, 
all  bank  depositors  cannot  at  the  same  time 
withdraw  their  deposits  and  exchange  their 
paper  money  for  gold.  There  la  never  enough 
gold  available  to  make  thla  poasible.  Tat 
example,  in  1929.  when  thla  country  was  on 
tbe  gold  standard,  our  total  bank  deposits 
were  over  twelve  times  the  amount  of  our 
gold  supply.  This  great  excess  of  deposits 
over  gold  supply  always  exists.  In  the  case  of 
a  rarest  country  like  ours,  total  bank  depoelta 
far  exceed  the  entire  world's  ^Id  sunoly. 
The  fact  that  the  function  of  the  gold  held 
by  the  government  Is  simply  to  serve  as 
tangible  evidence  of  public  confidence  Is  a 
basic  reason  why  it  is  not  neceaaary  for  a 
country  to  have  an  amount  of  gold  eoual  to 
its  bank  deposits  in  order  to  be  on  the  gold 
standard. 

A  THXaifOKxraa  takxn  apaxt 
The  basic  elements  of  a  functioning  gold 
standard  are:  (1)  a  law  fixing  tbe  gold  con- 


tent at  tbe  atandard  currency  unit;  (3)  a 
supply  of  gold;  (3)  the  practice,  sanctioned 
by  law,  of  redeeming  paper  money  In  gold  on 
demand.  When  a  government  stops  redeem- 
ing paper  money  in  gold  the  other  two  ele- 
ments becrane  useless  in  measuring  public 
confidence  in  credit  conditions — Just  as  a 
thermometer  taken  apart  becomes  merely 
mercury  and  glass  which  are  useless  In  de- 
tecting fever.  Since  ovx  government  wlU  not 
now  redeem  paper  money  in  gold  upon  de- 
mand, our  present  gold  supply  is  useless  in 
testing  the  state  of  our  country's  financial 
health. 

NO  SIN  OB  cantE 

No  sensible  person  would  assume  that  he 
has  no  fever  Just  because  he  has  no  ther- 
mometer. Likewise,  no  sensible  person  should 
assume  that  our  country  is  in  good  health 
flnsnclally  Just  because  we  have  no  function- 
ing gold  standard. 

It  la,  of  course,  no  sin  or  crime  for  this 
country  not  to  be  on  the  gold  standard  with 
a  standard  gold  dollar  like  tbe  one  used  in 
1932.  or  with  a  standard  gold  dollar  contain- 
ing a  different  amount  of  gold.  However,  this 
is  only  part  of  the  completely  accurate  prop- 
osition. 

JCST   COICICON   SENSE 

Tbe  other  and  more  important  part  is  this: 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  patient  to  have  a  thermom- 
eter, but  if  he  has  one  he  Is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter off  because  it  will  help  him  to  know  his 
condition  and  act  to  safeguard  his  health. 

A  country  which  does  not  take  advantage 
of  the  proved  usefulness  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard Is  at  best  following  a  highly  dangerous 
course.  It  is  only  common  sense  to  learn  by 
experience;  and  we  in  this  country  have  had 
enough  sad  experiences  to  provide  us  with 
ample  lessons. 

NOT  WOKTH  A  CONTINXNTAX. 

Take  one  exan4>le  alone.  During  tbe 
American  Bevolutlon  tbe  Continental  Con- 
fO'ess  had  issued  a  tvoe  of  naner  money 
known  aa  "continentals"  to  htip  flnanc«i  the 
war.  Tite  Congress  then  bad  aUnoet  no  tax- 
ing powers  and  bad  to  ask  the  states  to  ralae 
the  funds  it  needed.  The  states  provided 
very  little.  Issuing  the  continentals  was  the 
only  acceptable  way  of  paying  moat  of  the 
coata  of  the  war.  But  finally  the  Congress 
issued  so  many  "continentals"  that  the  pub- 
lic lost  faith  In  their  value;  and  "oontinen- 
tala"  became  practlcaUy  worthless.  Today, 
almost  two  hundred  years  later.  "Not  worth 
a  continental"  la  atiu  a  popular  synonym 
for  wortblesaness  alttaoogb  moat  people  are 
baxy  about  tbe  origin  of  tbe  axpieaalon. 

"COMTINUIIAM",     "CarXNBACKS",     AND     OTBXE 

uaFicir  nNANcnf  o 

If  a  ooiontry  la  not  on  tbe  gold  standard 
In  a  time  of  economic  depreaalon  and  govern- 
ment expendlturea  far  exceed  tax  coOecttcns, 
there  Is  an  almoat  Irrealstlble  temptation 
for  the  government  to  use  all  its  credit  to 
finance  Its  deficits  instaad  of  coUectlng 
enoingh  taxea  for  thla  pmpoae.  This  la  done 
by  printing  and  issuing  p^>er  money  which 
la  not  redeemable  in  gold  (arfaether  "green- 
badca"  or  paper  money  of  some  other  color 
makes  no  difference):  or  by  adding  to  tbe 
public  debt  through  printing  and  Issuing 
government  promises  (bonds  and  notes) 
payable  in  future  years;  or  by  both  methods. 
The  first  method  Is  currency  infiaUcn;  tbe 
second,  credit  Inflation. 

Tbla  deficit  flnanrtng  la  easy  to  start,  easy 
to  carry  to  excess  and  extremely  hard  to 
stop.  Stopping  It  becomea  Increasingly  un- 
popular tbe  longer  it  la  practloed.  Oradoally 
■odi  an  easy-money,  easy-borrowing  policy 
wins  wider  and  wider  popnlar  aeoaptance. 
even  among  those  who  utterly  condemned  It 
at  tba  i?eg1"««"g  The  stttiatlon  la  aggravated 
by  ttaa  fact  that  It  la  Impoaatble  to  know 


with  certainty  Jnat  wban  aocb  *''*«*<'"ti  must 
be  atopped  If  flnanclal  oollapaa  la  to  ba 
avoided.  In  such  a  situatlan.  pcMlUoal  laad- 
era  are  tempted  to  qMnd  more  and  moM 
freely  and  to  create  larger  and  larger  deficits 
when  they  are  being  met — temporarily — 
simply  by  using  the  printing  press. 

The  fact  that  a  country  la  on  a  gold  atand- 
ard doea  not  prevent  the  guTeriiment  from 
meeting  ita  defldta  for  a  while  by  <««»«m»i»i 
of  credit  or  of  cturency.  or  cA  both;  but  It 
does  keep  tbe  people  and  their  public  serv- 
anta  keenly  and  contlnuoualy  aware  of  tbe 
dangers  Involved.  A  functioning  gtfld  atand- 
ard provldea  the  people  with  an  effective 
Instrument  for  calling  a  bait  to  such  deficit 
flnanrtng.  It  la  tbe  beat  safeguard  tbe  peo- 
ple can  have  against  tbe  evils  of  Inflation. 
Aa  a  practical  matter.  It  aeema  to  be  tbelr 
only  dependable  safeguard. 

AU  that  U  needed  to  retntn  thla  countiy 
to  tba  gold  atandard  la  an  Act  of  Congress 
requiring  tbe  Tiaasury  to  redeem  paper 
money  In  gold  tq>on  demand  and  apaelfylng 
the  amount  of  g«>ld  to  be  excbanged  for  each 
pi4>er  dollar.  When  tbla  baa  bean  done  tbe 
people  of  our  country  will  agpaln  have  a 
functioning  "gcdd 


HYPOCRISY  ON  THE  LEFT 

Mr.  heIjMS.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
back  I  ran  across  an  edlUwlal  in  the 
Presbyterian  Journal,  a  fine  church 
publication  in  N(Hth  Candina  whose  edi- 
tor is  my  good  friend.  Dr.  Aiken  Taylor. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  ask  that  Aiken  Taylor's 
edlt<Hlal  be  printed  in  the  Rccoxs.  Since 
it  speaks  eloquently  for  itself,  I  shall 
limit  my  own  remarks,  but  I  do  want  to 
mention  that  I  have  been  frequently 
amused  in  recent  months  to  note  the 
pious  outcries  against  my  friend  Jerry 
Falwell,  and  other  clergymen  who  have 
dared  to  try  to  offset  the  years  ot  pidltl- 
cal  involvement  by  liberal  clergymen. 

The  moral  majority  has  been  casti- 
gated from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the 
other.  Every  human  errm-  and  misjudg- 
ment  has  been  magnified  and  even  dis- 
torted by  the  liberal  news  media — the 
same  media  that  has  never  had  other 
than  w(HYls  of  adulation  for  leftwlng 
preachers  and  religious  organizations 
which  have  been  hip  de^  In  politics  for 
decades. 

The  tirades  against  Jerry  FalweU.  tbe 
sneering  epithets  about  "electronic 
preachers."  all  disclose  a  sense  of  nerv- 
ousness among  our  liberal  brethren  that 
there  may  be,  indeed,  a  moral  majority 
out  there  across  America  which  is  side 
and  tired  of  the  direction  in  which  this 
country  has  been  led  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades. 

So  the  editorial  in  the  Pred)3rterlan 
Journal  needs  to  be  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered. And  Charley  Reese  at  the  Orlan- 
do Sentinel  Star  deserves  commendation 
for  the  point  he  has  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  aforementloDed  editorial 
from  the  Presbyterian  Journal  be  printed 
IntheRacoas. 

There  being  no  oblectton.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo, 
as  follows: 

HtFOCaiST  ON  TRK  L«ST 

Editorial  writer  Charley  Beeee  of  tbe  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  Sentinel  Star  bad  aome  com 
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latrnXm  •bout  FmbjrtarUa  wctlco  to  tba 
nam  uwi—  laUir*  moranMnt  awaaplag  Anwrl- 
CMi  poUUoa.  With  parmlMlon  of  th«  S«n- 
UiMl  Star,  «•  ■h«r«  wb*t  Mr.  Bmm  bad  to 
My: 

"ftam  muoh  of  »  roU  th*  Bev.  Jerry  Fml- 
wtfl**  Uanl  Majortty  actuaUy  played  in  tbe 
IMO  fetioQ  oould  b*  debated,  but  tbere  is 
no  debate  ^out  tbe  faot  tbat  tbe  lloral  Ma- 
Joct«f  bee  cot  a  strip  off  Ubaral  bides  tbat 


"Sunday,  tbe  folks  at  tbe  First  Presby- 
taclaa  Cburcb  In  Orlando,  Fla..  were  to  bear 
fNn  Dr.  Tom  Jones,  pastor  of  tbe  Cbevy 
Cbsas  Presybytwlan  Cburcb  near  Waablng- 
ton.  O.C.,  about  tbe  borror  on  tbe  rlgbt. 

"Hie  funny  tblng  about  tbe  good  Dr.  Jones 
Is  tbat  be  did,  in  an  article  In  Presybterlan 
Surrey,  exactly  wbat  be  accused  tbe  Moral 
Mi^torlty  of  doing.  He  caUed  tbem  names. 

"liberals  are  attacking  tbe  Moral  Majority 
from  two  points.  On  tbe  secular  tide,  liberal 
gioups  are  saying  eburcbes  bave  no  business 
In  politics.  On  the  clerleal  side,  where  lib- 
eral churcbea  baTs  been  in  the  pontics  of 
tbe  left  up  to  tbelr  pulplta  for  decades,  tbey 
are  accusing  tbelr  fellow  Christians  of  theo- 
logleal  errorm. 

"This  Is  tbe  tack  Dr.  Jones  took  in  his 
artlcls.  The  poor,  mls^tded,  conserratlTe 
Christians  Just  don't  undestand  the  Scrtp- 
turas.  and  beatdee  tbat  tbey  are  four  kinds 
of  unprlntables. 

"  'Cbaraeter  assasslnsuon  has  no  place  .  .  . 
maUce  baa  no  place'  in  political  inTolvement 
oonatstant  with  the  aoq>el.  the  good  doctor 
ploualy  proelaUna  at  tbe  end  of  his  arUcle. 
But,  bey  folks,  gueea  wbat  you  find  at  the 
beginning  of  hla  artleleT 
"Ha  staru  off  with  tbe  Biblical  story  of 
'  '  \  Tile.  erU  vlUaln  If  ever  there 
one.  I  wotild  say  that  anyone  wbo  com- 
ine  with  AbUnelecb  Is  showing 
mallee.  If  you  doubt  me.  listen  to  his  de- 
scription of  fellow  Christians  who  h^pen  to 
disagraa  with  Dr.  Jonee  on  who  Is  and  wbo 
lant  a  good  poUtldan. 

"  Tba  moat  serious  struggle  for  me  comes 
tram  a  new  phenomenon:  the  political  In- 
volvement of  tbe  far-right  fiu««i^mtnt»lltt 
aztramlsU'  (if  that  isnt  character  assasslna- 
Uon.  what  Is  It?)  .  .  .  The  basic  strategy 
of  this  morement  is  to  use  tbe  airways,  pul- 
plta and  computsriaed  m«ntm  u^s  to  Iden- 
tify and  pcooiota  Issuss  tbat  .  .  .  appeal 
mainly  to  tbe  moat  baaa.  sinful  tendencies 
toward  aelf-cantaradnaas,  self-eerrlng.  self- 
protection  and  accompanying  Individual 
faan.  .  . 

"Oome  on.  Dr.  Jones,  let's  not  foam  at  the 
mouth.  Tour  hypocrisy  la  showing.  Just  what 
are  these  sinful  isauea?  Well,  a  strong  na- 
tional defenaa  so  tbat  Americans  do  not  have 
to  suffer  tha  borron  of  war  or  slavery  under 
godleaa  Oommunlsm.  An  end  to  abortion  on 
whim  tbat  has  taken  more  than  6  million 
Innocent  lives.  Tba  freedom  to  pray  in  public 
sehoola.  Support  for  other  free  natlona  who 
abare  our  valuaa.  A  sound  economy  so  tbat 
Americans  are  not  robbed  of  their  savings 
by  Inflation  and  cntiflaratory  taxea.  An  end 
to  snbaldbdng  oommuniat  ti^^Yi'tr  with 
Amarlean  tax  dollars. 

"I  ten  you  plainly  wbat  I  think.  Dr.  Jonee. 
I  think  tba  Moral  Majority  la  In  better  shape 
on  tbe  laaaae  than  Uberal  churcbea  that: 
eontribota  money  to  Mandat  mnrderars  and 
tMTorlata:  aettvaly  seek  to  disarm  and  undar- 
mlne  Amarlean  datanaa;  eonatanUy  apotogiae 
for  tha  Soviet  Union,  the  moat  barbaric, 
bioodiaat  and  godlaas  tyranny  since  Attlla 
tba  Ron;  and  involve  tbemaelvaa  In  radical 
«nta  that  uae  Intimidation  and 
>  agalnat  tbe  workers  wbo  doot  want  to 
Jotn. 

"^BT  yaars.  tlie  left  has  tried  to  preempt 
toaniitr.  i^ow  the  rvht  is  challenging  them 
on  moral  grounds  and  they  dont  like  It  one 
tut.  Tough  beans.  Dr.  Jones,  tough  beans." 


WHAT  CAUSSS  INTliATIONARY 
PRESSURES? 

Mr.  BEUtB.  Mr.  President,  a  friend 
has  sent  me  a  dipping  of  an  article  from 
the  Enqulrer-Joumal  In  Monroe.  N.C.. 
having  to  do  with  Inflationary  pressures. 
The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Lonnle 
NtcUes,  chairman  of  the  Wlngate  College 
Economics  and  Business  Administration 
Department. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Nlckles  Is  short,  but 
it  Is  very  clear  and  precise.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  note  such  good  commonsense 
coming  from  the  campus  of  a  very  fine 
educational  institution  in  my  home 
county. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Dr.  Lonnie 
Nlckles  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 

IKFLATIOMAST    PBXSSUaX    HAS   SOMX    KZTSKMAI. 

Causb 
(By  Dr.  Lonnle  Nlckles) 
InflaUonary  pressures  are  generated  both 
Internally  and  externally.  The  external  pres- 
sure stems  from  either  purchasing  foreign- 
made  products  without  compensating  sales 
of  American-made  products  or  by  exports  of 
American  dollars. 

These  two  preesures  are  referred  to  collec- 
tively when  one  speaks  or  reads  shout  the 
balance  of  trade  or  the  balance  of  payments. 
Trade  refers  only  to  the  dollars  exchanged 
for  goods  and  services,  whUe  payments  in- 
clude not  only  trade,  but  any  movement  of 
dollars  between  the  U.S.  and  another  country. 
As  long  as  the  amount  of  dollars  entering 
tbe  country  Is  equal  to  or  larger  than  the 
aau>unt  of  dollars  flowing  out  of  the  country, 
there  Is  negligible  Inflationary  pressure. 
When  the  number  of  doUars  flowing  out  Is 
greater  than  the  amount  coming  In,  Infla- 
tionary preesures  are  created.  This  stems 
from  the  fact  tbat,  to  another  nation,  the 
American  dollar  Is  only  good  if  It  will  ulti- 
mately purchase  a  commodity  that  the  other 
nation  needs. 

If  tbe  number  of  doUars  flowing  into  tbe 
country  becomes  larger  than  the  number  of 
dollars  it  needs  for  current  Imports,  then  de- 
mand for  our  dollars  will  decline.  A  decline 
In  the  demand  for  American  dollars  by  a 
foreign  country  will  cause  the  price  of  Its 
goods  to  Increase  In  dollar  prlcee.  This  Is 
because  we  In  the  U.S.  have  to  convert  dol- 
lars Into  foreign  currency  In  order  for  that 
nation  to  purchase  our  products. 

If  the  demand  for  dollars  has  declined, 
then  this  currency  exchsnge  results  In  otir 
receiving  fewer  units  of  their  currency  for 
each  dollar  we  exchange.  Thus,  the  price  for 
any  conunodlty  we  purchase  from  a  foreign 
nation  has  gone  up.  This  Is  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  the  Increase  In  price  of  OPEC  oil. 
foreign-made   autoa.   etc. 

If,  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  uTit^ai^m-a 
in  tbe  Imports  and  exports  of  foreign  goods, 
tbe  UB.  government  is  causing  dollars  to 
flow  out  of  tba  UB.  through  grants  of  foreign 
aid.  an  additional  preesure  Is  placed  on  the 
dollar.  This  pressure  will  cause  tbe  demand 
for  American  doUars  to  decrease  even  more. 
Tills  additional  pressure  places  an  Increasing 
inflationary  preesure  on  the  prices  of  foreign 
goods  and  servioee. 

The  recent  budgetary  amendment  by  tTnlon 
County^  own  Sen.  Jeaae  Helms  transferring 
gaoo  minion  from  foreign  aid  to  tbe  school 
lunch  program,  while  controversal.  is  the 
type  of  economic  decision  that  will  tend  to 
solve  this  form  of  inflationary  pressure.  The 
withdrawal  of  these  doUars  from  the  foreign 


market  will  tend  to  stablllaa  the  foreign 
demand  for  dollars,  thus  slowing  tba  rate  of 
inflationary  preesure  on  foreign  goods. 

Once  the  dollar  beoomaa  stable  in  tbe  in- 
ternational money  market,  than  the  Internal 
stabUlty  of  tbe  dollar — Inflation — la  easier  to 
control. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  thank  the  Soiator  from 
Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EZON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina.  I  look  forward  to  read- 
ing this  material  In  the  Rxcoro. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other  time 
required  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  so  unless 
there  is  s<»ne  objection  or  unless  I  hear 
from  someone  on  this  side,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  time  of  the  minority 
leader  and  we  can,  therefore,  proceed  to 
morning  business,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Tlie  PRESmma  officer.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yldd  back 
the  rfanalnlng  1  minute? 

liT.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's time. 
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ROUTINE   MORNINO   BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  wiU  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transacti(xi  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12:30  pjn. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  sjieak  therein 
for  up  to  5  minutes  each. 


THE  HOLOCAUST  LEAVES 
UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  why 
did  the  century's  most  barbaric  act  oc- 
cur in  one  of  its  most  civilized  countries? 
How  did  we  allow  it  to  occur?  The  Nazi 
Holocaust — and  other  tragedies — hap- 
pened and  do  happen  in  our  allegedly 
mature,  advanced  society :  How  does  this 
affect  our  cherished  nations  of  humanity 
and  goodness? 

In  the  Ram.  a  newsletter  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  Rabbi  Manfred  Swar- 
sensky  of  Temple  Beth  El  in  Madison 
explores  some  of  these  profound  ques- 
tions. He  prepared  the  following  speech 
for  the  ''Wisconsin  Survivors  of  the 
Holocaust."  a  project  of  the  State  his- 
torical society. 

While  his  questions  may  never  by  fully 
answered,  they  deserve  to  be  asked,  and 
pondered.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Rabbi's  speech  be  inserted  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

HoLocAuar  Lkavks  Uwaitswskso 
QnswrxoNs 

(Babbi  Manfred  Swaraensky  is  Rabbi 
Emeritus  st  Temple  Beth  El  In  Madison  and 
Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Bdgewood 
College  In  Madison.  A  survivor  of  the  Holo- 
caust himself.  Rabbi  Swaraensky  prepared 
the  following  talk  for  "Wisconsin  Survivors 
of  the  Holocaust."  a  project  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  partially  fimded  by  tbe  Wis- 
consin Humanities  Committee.) 

"Survivors"  is  a  sound-and-pboto  docu- 
mentary of  the  European  background  of  the 
Holocaust,  and  of  tlie  experiences  of  several 


individuals  who  were  imprtaoned  In  Naal 
concentration  camps  or  who  fled  Europe 
ahead  of  the  Holocaust.  Tha  project  focused 
on  the  resettlement  of  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust In  Wisconsin. 

This  Is  part  two  of  a  talk  Rabbi  Swar- 
aensky gave  for  the  first  public  showing  of 
the  slide /tape  show,  which  took  place  In 
Madison  on  Holocaust  Remembrance  Day, 
April  13,  1080. 

The  Holocaust  belongs  to  the  past.  How- 
ever, the  fundamental  questions  raised  by 
this  outburst  or  barbarism  in  tbe  20th  cen- 
tury have  remained  unanswered. 

What  are  some  of  these  unresolved  ques- 
tions which  will  and  ought  to  torment  the 
questioning  human  mind  for  ages  to  comev 

( 1 )  How  was  It  possible  tbat  the  Holocaust 
did  not  take  place  In  a  remote  comer  of  tbe 
earth  Inhabited  by  cannibals  but  In  the 
land  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Leasing, 
Ooethe.  Schiller.  Herder,  and  Kant;  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  which  held  a  place  of 
preeminence  In  virtually  every  field  of  cul- 
ture; In  science,  technology,  medicine,  art. 
music,  and  literature,  as  well  as  in  phUoso- 
phy  and  theology? 

(2)  How  does  one  explain  tbat  seemingly 
civilized  people,  members  of  the  Intelligent- 
sia. Including  the  Judiciary  and  tbe  profes- 
sors— with  notable  exceptions — actively  sup- 
ported or  silently  condoned  the  moet 
heinous  crimes  against  humanity  the  world 
has  ever  seen?  Many  even  sUently  applauded, 
as  Dorothy  Thompson  wrote. 

(3)  Why  was  It  that  the  churches  and 
their  leaders — with  notable  exceptions — were 
BO  ominously  silent,  some  of  them  only  too 
willing  to  exchange  the  Ood  of  Sinai  and 
Golgotha  for  the  pagan  gods  of  blood  and 
sou? 

(4)  Why  was  It  that  tha  greater  tbe  fury 
of  persecution,  the  tighter  the  nations  of  the 
Free  World  closed  tbelr  hearts  and  their 
gates  to  those  trying  to  escape?  (See  Arthur 
Morse,  While  SU  MlUlon  Died,  and  Bernard 
Wassersteln.  Britain  and  tbe  Jews  of  Europe 
1939-1B46.  Oxford  Univ.  Press.) 

(5)  Why  was  It  that  even  though  five  mU- 
lion  non-Jews,  whose  martyrdom  we  honor, 
also  lost  tbelr  lives  In  tbe  Holocaust.  Jews 
were  singled  out  as  the  fliat  and  foremost 
victims  of  tbe  Nazi  assault  on  humanity? 

(0)  Why  does  so  large  a  part  of  mankind 
wish  the  death  of  the  Jew  and  want  to  make 
the  world  "Judenreln."  and  why  is  it  that 
there  Is  abroad  In  some  theological  circles 
tbe  belief  that  Jews  deserved  the  suffering 
In  expUtlon  for  the  unforgivable  sin  of 
deidde? 

But  above  and  beyond  these  questions 
which  we  must  confront  If  we  want  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Holocaust,  tbere  are  even 
more  fundamental  metaphyseal  ones  which 
ought  to  engage  our  minds  and  baarta,  since 
tbey  touch  ultimate  quaatlons  of  human 
existence. 

What  are  these  questions? 

(1)  Can  bimian  beings  ever  be  trusted 
again  after  our  encounter  with  tbe  utter 
human  depravity  and  naked  evil  of  the 
Holocaust? 

(2)  Can  19th  century  Ubaral  optimism 
concerning  human  nature  and  progress  in 
history  stlU  be  accepted? 

(3)  Can  one  ever  again  believe  in  Ood.  a 
Ood  of  Justice  and  love?  Where  was  Ood  dur- 
ing the  Holosaust? 

Indeed,  we  cannot  q>aak  of  the  Holocaust 
without  eoaolng  face  to  face  with  these  ques- 
tions of  ultimate  concern.  After  Auschwltc 
the  old  comfortable  ideas  by  which  we  have 
lived  no  lodger  seem  to  make  sense,  to  give 
meaningful  answers,  or  to  offer  comfort.  Our 
eyes  have  seen  the  "Kingdom  of  the  Night" 
of  which  Kafka  spOke.  We  have  looked  Into 
tbe  abyss  of  the  Gabinom. 

It  Is  a  total  misconception  to  bellave  that 
tha  Holocaust  was  merely  an  encounter  be- 
tween NasiB  and  Jaws  and  that  the  raat  of 
mawMiiH  ba^i  nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  Bar. 


Uttall  tbe  Holocaust  Is  not  an  event  in  Jew- 
ish history  but — to  use  his  words — an  alpine 
event  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cans/exA  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  UNI^Sl 
THE  POWERPLANT  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL FUEL  USE  ACT  OP  ld78 — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS— PM 
53 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  13,  1981,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  May  15, 1981,  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  an  ac- 
companying report;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 403(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  I  hereby 
transmit  the  second  Annual  Report  de- 
scribing actions  of  each  Federal  agency 
with  respect  to  the  conservation  and  use 
of  petn^eum  and  natural  gas  in  Federal 
facilities.  The  period  covered  by  the  re- 
port precedes  my  term  of  olfice. 

ROMALD  RXAGAN. 

The  Whiti  House,  May  15, 1981. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Hie  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying i>apers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

■C-1170.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  tlte  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  In- 
formation concerning  tbe  Navy's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  Japan  for  defense  articles 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $35  million;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-1171.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Real  and 
nraonal  Piupeity  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense"; to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

■C-1172.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transnUttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
p«wir  Board  for  the  calendar  year  1080;  to 
tlie  Oommittee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

BC-1173.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Depositary  Institutions  Deregula- 
tion Committee,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  tba  »"»ii«i  report  on  tba  activities  of 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
Committee  during  its  first  year  of  operation 
and  on  the  vlablUty  of  depository  InsUtu- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  UriNui  Affairs. 

KC-11T4.  A  communication  from  tbe 
Cbalxmaa  of  the  Federal  Reaerva  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  tbe  fliat  an- 
nual report  on  tba  Bactranlc  Fund  Tkmnatar 


Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Banking,  Bous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1176.  A  rfTmmiin<i^*f~'^  from  tbe 
Chairman  of  tbe  Securitlea  and  Bxcbanga 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  tbe  UB.  Securities  and 
Bxcbanga  Commission  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ended  Saptambar  SO,  1980;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1176.  A  communlcatUm  from  tbe 
Comptroller  General,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entlUed  "Federal  Electrical, 
Emergency  Preparednees  Is  Inadequate";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1177.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  purauant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  tbe  National  Electric  BallabU- 
ity  Study:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
JIatural  Resources. 

EC-1178.  A  communicatKm  from  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  purauant 
to  law,  the  third  annual  Redwood  National 
Park  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resoiures. 

EC-1179.  A  communication  from  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  tranamlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  seccHtd  annual  laport  <m 
the  highway  bridge  replaconent  and  rebabU- 
itation  program:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  PubUc  Works. 

EC-1180.  A  communlcaUon  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Executive  Offlcar  of  tbe 
United  Statea  RaUway  Association,  tzana- 
mltttng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  tbe  Association  under  the  Oovemmant  in 
the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affaiia. 

EC-1181.  A  communication  from  tbe  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  tecords  for 
the  Department  for  implementing  tbe  Pri- 
vacy Act;  to  the  Committee  aa.  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

BC-1182.  A  communication  from  tba  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  tbe  immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  Department  of  Jtis- 
tlce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  visa  petiUwis  accorded  third  and  sixth 
preference  rlnastflrstlnn  under  aaetlon  204 
(d)  of  the  Immlgratkm  and  NaUoaaUty  Act; 
to  U:e  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

EC-1183.  A  communloatloii  from  tba  Exec- 
utive Director  of  tbe  UB.  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  tbe  an- 
nual audit  report  of  tbe  Oorpa  for  tbe  year 
ended  March  31,  1981;  to  tbe  Commlttae  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1184.  A  cooununlcatlon  from  tbe 
Secretary  of  Education,  tranamlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  flnal  regulations  for  tbe  Educa- 
tion Appeal  Board;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Beaouroaa. 

BC-1186.  A  ««i»ii«ii«f»tin«  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Comptrollv  Oeneial  of  tbe  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  tbe  seventh  special  message  of  tbe 
President  on  81  proposed  rescissions  and 
deferrals  ol  budget  authority:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Budget,  jointly,  purauant  to  tbe 
order  of  January  30.  1975. 

BC-1188.  A  communication  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  tba  Ulitlad 
Btates,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  President's  eighth  ^teclal  mes- 
sage on  33  propoeed  lear'isslnni  and  one 
propoeed  deferral  of  budget  authority:  to 
the  Committee  on  i^yprofirlatlona  and  tba 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  Jointly,  pnisnant 
to  the  order  of  January  SO,  1978. 

BC-1187.  A  cooununlcatlon  from  tbe  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  tbe  United 
Statea,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Acquiring  Weapon  Syatama 
In  a  Period  of  Rising  Bxpoidlturea:  Inqtllca- 
tlons  for  Defense  Management";  to  tba  Ccm- 
mittee  on  Annad  Sarvleaa. 
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wo — IIM.  A  oomnraolcMtlon  from  tlM 
Saeratery  of  Um  Inurlor,  trknsmlttlnc  ■ 
dnft  o<  proptwd  l«tial*tkm  to  MtabUah  • 
T«f<olTlii(  fond  In  tlM  DapkrtBMnt  to  ba 
known  m  the  Digital  Oartosrapby  Fund: 
to  tha  Oommlttaa  on  Plnanca. 

■C-llM.  A  oammunleatloa  from  tha 
PraaMant  of  tba  Unltad  Stataa,  tranamltttng 
an  amandmant  to  tba  flacal  yma  IMl  supple- 
mantal  appraprlatlona  raquaat,  and  an 
amandmant  to  tha  flacal  yaar  1969  appro- 
prtatkm  laquaat  for  tha  Dapartmant  of  tba 
Ttaaauij.  to  tha  Commlttaa  on  Approprla- 
tlona,  and  otdarad  to  ba  jvtntad  aa  a  Sanata 
doetunant. 


PETinONS  AND  MEMORIAIiS 
Tlie  following  petitloiu  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  as 
asiiMUcatod: 

POM-106.  A  patttlon  from  a  dtlaan  of 
Sooth  Lagnaa.  CaUfomla,  favoring  oongrea- 
aiooal  cooparatlon  with  the  efforta  of  the 
naagan  Admtnlatratlon  to  atrengthen  the 
mlUtary  power  of  tha  United  States;  to  the 
Commlttaa  on  Annad  Sarrtcaa. 

POlC-loe.  A  }olnt  raaolntlon  adopted  by 
tha  Laglalatura  of  tha  SUte  of  Nerada;  to 
tba  Oommlttaa  on  Bniironment  and  Public 
Wofka: 


ifasa  Jonrr  BaaoLtmoM  No.  19 — 

iraaa.  Tba  United  States  must  pro- 

mota  tba  daTak>pmant  of  domesUc  soiircea 
ft  •a««ty  to  dacraaae  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign Bouicaa  of  energy;  and 

"Wbaraaa.  Solar  and  other  renewable 
aouroaa  of  energy  promise  to  provide  for 
much  of  tha  nation's  demand  for  energy 
wttb  ralaUve  aafetr.  and 

"Wbaraae,  Without  a  strong  program  to  re- 
aaareb  and  taat  tha  beat  ways  to  use  tneae 
raaoiuLaa,  tbalr  promlae  will  remain  unful- 
flUed:  and 

"Whereas,  The  amount  of  sunlight  which 
Htovada,  particularly  southern  Nevada,  re- 
calvaa  annually  makes  it  an  especially  sult- 
••»••  area  for  the  placement  of  solar  labora- 
tortaa,  demonstration  projecta  and  teat 
equlpimant:  and 

"Wbaraaa.  The  Nevada  Test  Site  u  a  large 
azpanaa  of  land  within  this  area  and  less 
than  10  pareant  of  thla  acreage  is  used  by 
tba  Dapwtmant  of  Defense  for  testing  the 
affacta  of  nuclear  weapons:  now.  therefore 
ba  it 

"Betolvtd  bf  the  Senate  and  Assembly  o/ 
tha  ataU  Of  Nevada,  jomup.  That  the  Ne- 
^da  laglalature  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
<rf«ia  Unltad  Stataa  to  devote  the  Nevada 
^^— *^5*  ''*  *"*«»*  tiaea  to  include  reaearch 
and  davalopmant  of  solar  and  other  forms  or 
ranawabla  aanrgy;  and  ba  It  further 

"anotved.  That  Oongreaa  give  particular 
°;^f*«*— t'oP  to  ">•  development  of  the  sat- 
auita  power  system  wbleb  uaea  solar  energy 
pnaanUy  nndar  evaluation  by  the  Depart- 
m«jt  Of  KMrgy.  at  thla  site:  and  be  it 
rurtoar 

— r/1!^''*''  ""**  Con«raae  is  urged  to  lo- 
»U  tba  receiving  station  for  the  satellite 

KTTr.???*"  ■*  "*•  Nevada  Test  Site;  and 
ba  It  further 

ta^SSSiJ^  •  copy  of  thla  raaolutlon  be 
^ama^ataly  teanamlttad  by  tha  legisutive 

cKaMB  aa  tbapraalilliig  oOcar  of  the  Senate, 

^^5tIft^J!5l**^  °'  R^resenta- 
ttv^^to  aU  m«Bban  of  the  Nevada  con- 
grasairwiai  dalagaUon  and  to  the  Department 
<"  ^MTir  and  ba  It  farther 
-Matiavad.  That  thla  reaoluUon  shall  be- 

PMt-107.  A  raaolutlon  adopted  by  the  City 

port  ft*  aff«>rta  to  return  administrative  pow- 
•«to  local  enutlaa;  to  the  CommltteiMi 
*»*««'>««ntal  Affalia.  »~™-"i.mw  on 


POM-ioe.  A  laaoluUon  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Walnut  Creak.  California,  sup- 
porting efforta  by  the  Federal  administration 
to  return  powers  to  local  entltlea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovammental  Affalra. 

POli-109.  A  raaolutlon  of  the  City  Council 
of  Rocklln,  CaUfomla,  supporting  efforts  by 
the  Federal  administration  to  return  powers 
to  local  entltlea;  to  tha  Conunlttae  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affalra. 

POM- 110.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na- 
Uonal  AaaodaUon  of  Black  Social  Workers, 
oppoalng  the  propoeed  budget  cuta  In  social 
services:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  RE- 
CEIVED DURINQ  RECESS 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  13.  1981.  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
May  15, 1981: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1104.  A  blU  to  amend  the  International 
Investment  Survey  Act  of  1976  to  provide  an 
authorization  for  further  appropriations,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  certain  sur- 
veya.  and  for  other  purpceea  (Rept.  No. 
97-68). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1191.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  (or  certain  losses  incurred  as 
the  restilt  of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by 
foreign  nationals  (Rept.  No.  97-49). 

S.  1192.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  and  com- 
pletion of  Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-70); 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  May  13,  1981.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PKRCT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8.  1193.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-71). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1194.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  97-72). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  CoDunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  subatltute : 

S.  821.  To  provide  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  97-73). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the 
tlUe: 

S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oar 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  and 
the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1979  to  authori7e  aoproprlations  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983  (Rept.  No.  97-74). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agrtciilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
S.  1034.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act, 
aa  amended  for  two  veara,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-76) . 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 


8.  1 198.  An  original  bUl  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing participation  by  the  Unltad  SUtea 
in  tba  International  Bank  for  Baoonstructlon 
and  Deval<9mant,  the  Inter-Amarlcan  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  for  other  purpoaea  (Rapt. 
No.  97-76) . 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  tha  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  favorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  307  of 
title  18,  United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  pre- 
trial services  (Rept.  No.  97-77). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
limit  the  drcumstancea  imder  which  for- 
eign governments  may  sue  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-78). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  tha  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs,  favorably  without 
amendment: 

S.  440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Oovern- 
menUl  Reorganisation  Act  with  respect  to 
the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU  (Rept.  No.  97-79). 

S.  1040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Self-Oovemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  as  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  87-80). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  favorably 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute: 

S.  1031.  A  bill  to  authorlae  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  purpoaea  (Rept.  No.  97- 
81). 

By  Iitr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Nattuwl  Resources,  favorably 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  and  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  to  provide 
for  transition  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  an  alter- 
native off-budget  funding  mechanism  for 
financing  the  purchase  of  petroleum  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleimt  Reaerve.  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-83). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1 194.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  year  1983,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Peace  CorjM  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983,  to  provide  authorities 
for  the  Overseaa  Private  Inveatment  Corpo- 
ration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-83). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subatltute: 

S.  1015,  A  bUl  to  separate  the  Peace  Corps 
from  the  ACTION  Agency   (Rept.  No.  97- 

84).  

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemmental  Affalra,  favorably  without 
anwndment: 

S.  1050.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  NaUonal  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission  for 
the  fiacal  yean  1983  and  1983  (Rept.  No.  97- 
86). 

B«r.  DOMENICI,  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dla- 
a^reein?  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Rea.  115)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congreaalonal  budget 
for  the  United  SUtes  Govemmant  for  tba 
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fiscal  yeara  1»«2,  1983.  and  1984  (Bn>t-  Wo 

97-86). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  tba  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affalra,  with- 
out amendment : 

S  1197.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend certain  Federal  lawa  retatlng  to  hous- 
ing, community,  and  economic  development, 
and  related  programs,  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved and  expedited  multUamlly  mortgage 
foreclosure  procedure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-87) . 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subatltute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  468.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  expand  the  eligibility  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  for  certain  health- 
care benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon,  and  for  other  purpoaea  (Rept. 
No.  97-88) . 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  to  provide 
contract  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other   purposes    (Rept.   No.   97-89). 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  provide  that  retired  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Services  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  and  detailed  to  duty  with  the 
American  Battle  Monumenta  Commlaalon 
shall  not  be  charged  against  the  authorized 
end  strengths  and  grade  limitations  pre- 
scribed for  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
military  departments  concerned   (Rept.  No. 

97-90).        

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment : 

S.  1112.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-91). 

By  Mr.  BETNZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  favor- 
ably with  amendments: 

S.  1116.  A  bill  to  authorize  ^>propriattons 
for  the  International  affalra  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  year 
1982  (Rept.  No.  97-92) . 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  favor- 
ably with  an  amendment  and  an  amendment 
to  the  title: 

S.  1135.  A  bin  to  extend  by  five  years  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (Rept.  No.  97-93) . 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
94). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1198.  An  original  biU  to  amend  title  33 
of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way safety,  and  for  other  purpoaea  (Rent. 
No.  97-95).  ^^  *^ 

S.  1199.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-96). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  ComnUttee 
tm  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  508.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway 
system,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent  No 
97-97) . 

8.  730.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "PubUc  Ttele- 
communloatlons  Act  of  1981"  (Rept.  No.  97- 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 


of  a  subatltute  and  an  amendment  to  the 
tlUe: 

8.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Blaterlala  Transportation  Act  to  encourage 
a  greater  effort  in  the  prevention  and  re- 
sponse to  transportation  incidents  Involving 
hazardous  materials,  to  provide  assistance 
to  States  and  local  govemmento  In  pre- 
venting and  responding  to  such  incidents, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-99). 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, favorably  with  amendments: 

8.  1098.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  97-100) . 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 
en  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
favorably  with  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute : 

S.  1100.  A  bin  to  Improve  rail  service  In  the 
Northeast  Region  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  97-101). 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
duct Safety  Act,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
(Rept.  No.  97-102) . 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment : 

S.  1201.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  (Rept.  No.  97-103) . 

S.  1202.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1082,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-104) . 

S.  1203.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  the  Office  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representatives  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-1 05*. 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  362.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  DoUy  Akers. 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Montana 
(Rept.  No.  97-106). 

8.  478.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  partitioning 
of  certain  restricted  Indian  land  In  the  State 
of  Kansas  (Rept.  No.  97-107) . 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  favorably  with  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  547.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  erect  permanent  Improvements  on 
land  acquired  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
SUetz  Indians  of  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  97-108). 
By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  favorably  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  1088.  A  bin  to  promote  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  self-sufficiency  for  American 
Indians,  Hawaiian  Natives,  and  Alaskan  Na- 
tives (Rept.  No.  97-109). 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1304.  An  original  bUl  to  am^d  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1973  as  amended  by  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  of  1978  (Rept.  No.  97-110). 
S.  1305.  An  original  bin  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  environmental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstrations  for  the  flacal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-111). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1206.  An  original  blU  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1982  (Rept.  No.  97-113). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amendment: 

8.  1207.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commla- 


alon In  accordance  with  aectUm  301  of  tba 
Atomic  Energy  Act  at  1954,  aa  amwirtwl.  and 
section  306  of  the  Energy  BeorganlzatUm  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  puipoaas 
(Rept.  No.  97-113). 

By  Bir.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amwidT"*"*' 

S.  1308.  An  original  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  aec- 
tlon  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-114). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amendment: 

8.   1309.  An  original  blU  authorizing  ap- 
propriations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  services  necessary  to  the  nonperformtog 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-116) . 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1210.  An  original  biU  amending  the 
Environmental  QuaUty  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  (Rept.  No.  97-116) . 

S.  1211.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  the 
Toxic  Substance  Control  Act  for  1  year 
(Rept.  No.  97-117). 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  environment  and  PubUc  Works. 
without  amendment: 

S.  1312.  An  original  blU  to  extend  au- 
thorlratlon  for  ^tpropriatlons  for  the  Dis- 
aster Uellef  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-118) . 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works,  without 
amendment : 

8.  1213.  An  original  blU  to  amend  Utle  I 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Reaearch  and 
Sanctuaries    Act,    as    amended    (Rept.    No. 

97-119). 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  favorably 
with  amendments: 

8.  1095.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  B«- 
sourcea  Planning  Act  (Rept.  No.  97-130). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Besouroes,  favorably  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  799.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Services  Act  to  revise  and  extend  titles  VH 
and  vm  of  such  act  with  regard  to  train- 
ing in  health  professions  and  nuiaing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  favorably 
with  amendments: 

S.  801.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  provlsiona  relating  to 
the  National  Health  Service  Corpe. 

8.  1029.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  zm  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  health 
maintenance  organlzatlona. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Htmian  Reaouroea,  without 
amendment: 

8.  1200.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  ^- 
proprlations  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiacal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  Science,  and  TranqMrtation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  136.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  508;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 
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EZBCUnVB  REPORTS  OF  COlOilT- 
TSB8  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Uluter  tbe  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  13.  IMl.  the  foUow- 
inc  executive  repcuts  of  committees  were 
aubmitted  on  May  15,  1981,  during  tbe 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  PSaCT.  firom  tbe  ComxnlttM  on 
Foreign  Relatlona: 

Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  ca- 
reer member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serrlce. 
daaa  of  Mlnlster-Counaelor. 

Robert  Gerbard  Neumann,  of  California, 
to  be  *mheMertnr  Krtraonllnary  and  Plenl- 
potantlary  oi  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Oontitbutlona  are  to  be  reported  for  tbe 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  mlewdar  year  preceding  tbe  calendar 
year  of  tbe  nomination  and  ending  on  the 

data  of  tbe  nrtrntnaHnt^ 

Nominee,  Bobert  Oerbard  Neumann. 
Poat.  Ambaandor  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee: 
Self  and  spouse,  $16,  1977,  Plcus  (LA.  City 
OouncU);   $160,  1978,  Younger.  Percy;   «3»6. 
1979,  Younger.  Percy,  Bush;  t95£,  1980,  Rea- 
gan. Bush.   Percy;    WO,   1981.  OOP  Victory 
Fund. 

I  hare  listed  above  tbe  names  of  each 
member  of  my  inunedlate  family  including 
their  spouses.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  them.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  information  contained  In 
this  report  Is  complete  and  accurate. 

Bobert  Dean  Neeen.  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  tbe  United  States  to  Australia,  and 
to  serve  concurrently  and  without  additional 
companaation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
of  tbe  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Naura. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  tbe 
period   beginning  on    the   first   day   of   tbe 
fourth  calendar   year  preceding   tbe  calen- 
dar year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on 
tbe  date  of  tbe  nomination. 
Nominee.  Bobert  Dean  Nesen. 
Post,  Ambassador  to  Australia. 
Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee - 
Self,  see  attached  A. 

Children  and  sponses  names,  see  attached 
A. 

Parents  names:  Neva  A.  Hoffman.  $15.00 
July  3.  1980;  OOP  victory  fund. 

Brothers  and  spouses  names,  see  attached 
A. 

I  have  listed  above  tbe  names  of  each 
member  of  my  immediate  family  including 
tbelr^wusea.  I  have  asked  each  of  these 
persons  to  Inform  me  of  the  pertinent  con- 
tributions made  by  thrai  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  tbe  information  contained  In  this 
report  la  complete  and  aorarate. 

cnie  above  nominations,  reported 
from  the  Committee  an  "Poniga  Rela- 
tions, with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  conflnned.  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
queste  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

Mr.  PSBCY,  from  tbe  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  filed  supplemental  material 
on  tbe  nominations  of  James  L.  Malone,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans 
and  Intamatlonal  Environmental  and  Scl- 
entUle  Anatrs  (Ex.  Rept.  97-ii) . 

By  Ut.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Ftorestry: 

Ftank  W.  Naylor,  of  Callfortila.  to  be 
TOder  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  SmaU 
Community  and  Rural  Development. 


A.  James  Barnes,  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(The  above  nominations,  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
tritloo,  and  Forestry,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  IVURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary:  Jonathan  C.  Bose,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  wtt.tji  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  1191.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  reimburse  commercial  fishermen  of  the 
United  Stetes  for  certain  losses  Incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by 
foreign  nationals;  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

S.  1193.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  FaclllUes  Act  of  1988  to 
provide  for  tbe  rebabiUtatlon  and  comple- 
tion of  Union  Station  In  Washlntgon.  D.C., 
and  for  other  purposes;  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works'  pursuant  to  the  order  of  May  12 
1981. 

By  Mr.  VEBCY: 

S.  1193.  An  original  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1983  for 
tbe  Department  of  State,  tbe  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purpoaee;  from  tbe  Committee  on  F^ireign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1194.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
other  purpoees;  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1196.  An  original  bUl  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing parUctpation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  IntemaUonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Tnter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

S.  1196.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  autborlae  appropria- 
tions for  development  and  security  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  year  1983.  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983.  to  provide  authorities  for  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GABN: 

S.  1197.  An  original  blU  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to  bous- 
ing, community,  and  economic  development 
and  related  programs,  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved and  expedited  multlfamlly  mortgage 
foreclosure  procedure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; from  tbe  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  1198.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  23 
of  tbe  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way safety,  and  for  other  purposes;   from 


tbe  Committee  on  Commarce,  Science,  and 
TransportaUoa. 

S.  1199.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses;   from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1300.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.   1201.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  trade  ad- 
justment assistance:   from  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  1202.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes; 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1303.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  purpoees:  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ByMr.  OORTON: 
S.  1304.  An  original  biU  to  amend  the  Noise 
Control  Act  of  1973  as  amended  by  the  Quiet 
Communities  Act  of  1978;  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1306.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1206.  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SAMPSON: 
S.  1207.  An  original  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  SOS  of  the  Energy  Risorganization 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; from  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Ur.  SYMMS: 
S.  1208.  An  original  bUI  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  Utle  23  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Umted  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  from  tbe  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  1309.  An  original  bUl  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  tor  other  purposes; 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Ur.  GORTON: 
8.  1310.  An  original  bill  amending  the  En- 
vironmental  Quality  Improvement   Act  of 
1970;  from  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

3. 131 1.  An  original  bUl  to  extend  the  Toxic 
Substance  Control  Act  for  one  year;  from 
the  Committee  on  Envirotmient  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  1313.  An  original  bill  to  extend  author- 
ization for  approprlaUons  for  tbe  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purpoees: 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  1213.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  I  of 
of  the  Marine  ProtecUon.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  as  amended;  from  tbe 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  BoecHwrrz: 

S.  1214.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  eliminate  the  llmlUtlon 
on  tbe  interest  deduction  for  Interest  paid 
or  accrued  on  Invesrtment  Indebtedness;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  blmaeU  and 
Mr.  Kastsn)  : 

S.  1216.  A  bill  to  clarify  tbe  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked  malt 
beverage  products  are  lawful  under  tbe  anti- 
trust laws;  to  the  Conwiittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MuBxowaKX)    (by  request): 

S.  1216.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Disaster  Be- 
lief Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1B74,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  additional  sums  to  carry 
out  tbe  act,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ: 
S.  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
limitation  on  the  interest  deduction  for 
interest  paid  or  accrued  on  investment 
indebtedness;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

KEPEAL  or  XHVZSTMXMT  OmalST  KZPKKSZ 
LIlirTATIOM 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  tax  cut  portion 
of  the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. The  tax  cut  proposal  has  broad 
ramiflcsitions  for  all  taxpayers,  business 
and  individual  alike.  The  overall  empha- 
sis of  this  program — which  I  support — 
is  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encoursige 
savings  and  investment.  There  are  two 
basic  ways  to  accomplish  this  goal — cre- 
ate new  incentives  or  remove  existing 
disincentives. 

The  tax  cut  proposal  would  provide 
additional  Incentives  to  business  through 
a  new  depreciation  system.  It  also  seeks 
to  remove  disincentives  by  reducing  tax 
rates  for  Individuals.  We  are  all  aware 
that  the  excessive  tax  rates  on  individ- 
uals are  a  substantial  disincentive  to 
invest.  There  are  other  disincaitives  to 
investment  as  well. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  remove  one  of  those  statu- 
tory disincentives.  My  bill  would  repeal 
section  163(d),  which  limits  the  deduc- 
tion of  interest  expense  incurred  to  pur- 
chase investments.  This  llmitatlmi  is  tar- 
geted specifically  at  investment  and, 
therefore,  should  be  eliminated. 

The  investment  interest  expense  lim- 
itation applies  to  taxpayers  other  than 
corporations.  Individual  investors  and 
entrepreneurs  would  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  its  repeal.  The  rqieal  of 
this  limitation  is  complementary  with 
reducing  tax  rates,  because  they  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Reducing  the  tax 
rate  mates  Investors  more  willing  to 
take  risks,  because  there  is  a  greater  po- 
tential for  return.  Repealing  the  interest 
expense  limitation  removes  a  barrier  to 
undertake  the  Investment. 


Tat  investment  interest  expense  lim- 
itation was  first  enacted  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969.  Although  the  Senate 
voted  to  remove  any  such  limitaticHi,  the 
House  of  Representatives  felt  that  such 
a  limitation  was  needed  to  c;urb  abuses 
in  financing  tax  shelters.  The  conference 
committee  adopted  a  limitation  on  in- 
terest expense  in  the  amount  of  $25,000 
plus  net  investmmt  Income  plus  net 
capital  gains.  Between  1969  and  1975, 
only  minor  amendments  were  added. 
During  the  consideraticm  of  the  Tax  Re- 
tona.  Act  of  1976,  the  House  and  Senate 
revived  tiielr  dispute  concerning  the  need 
for  and  the  application  of  the  limitation. 
Hie  House  again  relied  on  its  tax  shelter 
argument,  while  the  Senate  voted  to  ter- 
minate the  limitation.  At  least  part  of 
the  reason  for  termination  was  the  opin- 
ion that  tax  shelter  abuses  had  been  cor- 
rected by  the  tax  shelter  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  most  nota- 
bly the  at  risk  provisions.  The  compro- 
mise in  the  conference  committee  is  now 
the  current  law. 

Ttie  current  law  limits  the  investment 
interest  expense  deduction  to  $10,000 
plus  tbe  taxpayer's  net  investment  in- 
come. However,  an  additional  $15,000  of 
interest  may  be  deducted  if  the  interest 
was  Incurred  to  acquire  stock  in  corpora- 
tion controlled — 50  percent  or  more  own- 
ership—by the  taxpayer.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  Congress  gave  specific  recog- 
nit*.on  to  the  concept  thr-t  a  taxpayer 
might  have  a  significant  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  in  a  single  enterprise.  It  did 
not,  however,  address  the  specific  in- 
stance where  a  shareholder  purchases 
stock  in  a  business  which  generates  his 
largest  source  of  income  in  the  form  of 
salary. 

My  legislation  would  remove  these  lim- 
itations and  stimulate  investment  gener- 
ally, but  would  specifically  address  two 
types  of  investment  which  concern  me 
greatly.  F^rst,  individuals  who  wish  to 
start  up  a  new  business  often  incur  sub- 
stantial Interest  expense  to  get  the  cor- 
poration going.  Present  law  would  limit 
the  amount  of  that  Interest  expense 
which  would  be  deductible.  Repealing  the 
limitation  would  leave  no  question  that 
the  interest  expense  incurred  by  an  indi- 
vidual starting  a  new  business  would  be 
deductible.  Second,  the  limitation  can 
adversely  affect  individuals  seeking  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  an  existing  busi- 
ness. The  limitation  compounds  the  difQ- 
cultles  in  transferring  small  businesses 
to  employees  or  family  members  who 
would  become  owners  as  well  as  opera- 
tors. The  problem  occurs  because  the 
employee  or  family  members  seeking  to 
buy  an  interest  in  the  business  (espe- 
cially less  than  controlling  Interest)  re- 
ceives earned  income  from  the  business, 
which  cannot  be  used  to  offset  the  inter- 
est exoense.  The  so-called  section  385 
•TDebt-Eouity"  regulations  generally  re- 
quire a  larger  equity  investment,  which 
further  frustrates  investment. 

High  Interest  rates  by  themselves  are 
Impediments  to  investment,  but  coupled 
with  the  limltat'on,  work  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  investments  in  small  business. 
Historically,  individuals  who  Invest  in 
small  business  pay  interest  rates  of  1  to 


IVi  percent  over  prime.  Until  1947,  tbe 
prime  rate  was  about  1^  percent.  In 
1969,  the  prime  was  about  7%  percent, 
while  in  1975  the  prime  was  around  ZVz 
percent.  Now,  in  1981,  the  prime  is  19^ 
percent.  This  translates  into  a  cost  of 
money  to  Investors  in  small  business  of 
about  9  percent  in  1969,  10  percent  in 
1975,  and  over  20  percent  in  1981.  The 
following  example  will  show  the  effect  of 
the  limitation  and  high  interest  rates  on 
an  individual  who  purchases  $300,000  of 
stock  in  a  business  that  generates  his 
only  income  in  the  form  of  salary. 
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■  Anusiet  indnidsil  does  sol  peichMe  csstroi. 

This  example  clearly  shows  that  the 
limitatltm  is  a  siriistantial  disincentive 
to  investing  in  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  as  wdl  as  inhibiting  capital 
formation. 

Finally,  the  triplication  of  the  limita- 
tion is  quite  complex  and  invcdves  de- 
tailed recordkeeping  by  individuals.  It 
also  requires  an  additional  piece  of  paper 
to  be  included  in  the  tax  return,  form 
4952,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  om- 
clusi<xi  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  limi- 
tation is  the  very  tjrpe  <rf  disincentive 
to  investment  that  should  be  removed  to 
foster  our  economic  recovery.  While  it 
will  not  address  the  ills  of  our  major  in- 
dustries, its  repeal  will  remove  one  <rf 
the  many  barriers  faced  by  entr^Tre- 
neurs  and  small  businesses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ftnance 
Committee  to  ctxisider  this  legislatioQ  as 
an  appropriate  part  of  the  economic  re- 
covery program  and  Join  me  In  rQieallng 
the  limitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  form  4952 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  f(^ows: 

INVISTMZNT    INTBRZST    EXFEMSE    DHIUUl'lOlf 

Ftorm  4952.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  1980. 

Name(s)  as  shown  on  return. 

Identifying  number. 

Kind  of  return:  Individual;  Estate:  Trust. 
psxT  I — art^UEBT  OH  utvtsiicEirr  dots  im- 
ctntaxn  wetokk  decembss  ii.  iset 

mote:  Use  Part  I  only  if  you  have  invest- 
ment interest  expense  on  debts  incurred  be- 
fore December  17.  1969.  as  well  as  on  or  after 
that  date. 

1.  Interest  expense  on  investment  debts  In- 
curred before  December  17.  1989. 

2.  Total  net  Investment  Income. 

3.  Net  investment  income  allocable  to  the 
period  before  December  17.  1989:  Line  1/ 
Line  1  plus  Line  7  Plus  Line  16  Plus  38  times 
Line  2.  __^ 

4.  Subtract  line  3  from  from  line  2 — Enter 
here  and  on  line  10(a) . 

P4BT  n — TtrrwaxKt  on  nrvzanonrr  dsbtb  nt- 
cuaasD  AFTOi  aamacsBi  lo.  levs 

5.  Interest  ezpen<e  on  investment  debts  In- 
curred after  September  10. 1975. 

6.  Carryover— Enter  amount  from  19T9 
Form  49.'»2.  line  14. 

7.  Total  investment  interest  rrprnae  (add 
lines  S  and  6) . 
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•.  («)  IiullTldtiAU  e&Ur  910.000  (15.000  U 
narrlad  flUnc  Mpantcly),  (b)  AddiUoiua 
Umltatton. 

9.  lUatM  eotcr  tlCOOO;  tnuta  waXm  a«ro. 

10.  (a)  TotAl  nat  InvMtmant  Inoom*  on 
Um  4:  (b)  UiM  7/  Line  7  plus  Una  18  plus 
LliM  M  UmM  Uam  10(a) . 

11.  BiOMi  azpanaaa  trom  "net  laaaa  prop- 
•rty." 

IS.  IiUDltatloD  on  deduction  (add  Unas 
•(a),  (b)   B.  10(b)   and  11). 

18.  Allovabia  Invastment  interest  deduc- 
Uoa — Bntar  the  smaller  of  line  7  or  line  la. 

14.  Dlaallowad  Inveatment  interest  to  be 
earrlad  o?«r  to  IMl  (subtract  line  13  from 

lllMT). 


tsTs,  am 


IS.  it«* 


IB.  Interest  expense  on  InTsstment  debts 
Incurred  before  September  11.  197S,  and 
after  Deoamber  10.  10«9. 

IS.  IndlTlduals  entar  t36.000  (•la.AOO  If 
married  aepaiataly) . 

IT.  Mtataa  entar  •as.OOO;  trusU  enter  aero. 

18.  Mat  Inveatmant  Income  (subtract  line 
10(b)  from  Una  10(a)). 

19.  Xneas  aspanaea  from  "net  leaae  prop- 
arty". 

ao.  Ksoaas  net  long-term  capital  gam  orer 
net  short-term  capital  loss  from  sale  or  ez- 
cbanga  of  property  beld  for  investment. 

31.  TentaUTa  llmiutlon  (add  llnea  16 
through  20). 

33.  Capital  gain  from  line  30.  (Limit  this 
gain  to  extant  line  IS  la  nx>r«  than  the  sum 
of  llnea  16  through  19). 

Nora:  To  adjuat  thla  gain  on  Schedule  D 
or  Vorm  4798,  aea  Schedule  D  tnstrucuons.) 

as.  Subtract  Unaa  31  from  line  IS.  If  line 
31  la  more  than  Una  16.  entar  aero. 

34.  AddlUonal  daducUon  (80  percent  of 
Una  33). 

38.  Limitation  on  deduction  (add  llnea  31 
and  34). 

38.  Allowable  InTeatment  Interest  deduc- 
0«» — Kntar  the  smaUer  of  line  16  or  line  35. 

37.  Disallowed  Investment  Interest  to  be 
carried  over  to  1081  (subtract  line  36  from 
Una  16). 


csaaTowi  raoM   issi.iaa   nsaa — ufcrraasD 

38.  Carryovar — Inter  amounta  from  1979 
rona.  49SS.  Unaa  37  and  36. 

39.  Katar  amount  reportable  on  line  18 
plus  835.000*. 

90.  Batar  tha  larger  of  amount  on  line  la 
or  835.000*. 

81.  Subtract  Una  30  from  line  39  If  line 
30  is  mora  than  line  39.  enter  aero. 

33.  Kntar  60  percent  of  line  31. 

S3.  Intarest  deduction  limitation  (entar 
the  smaller  of  line  38  or  Une  33) . 

84.  Inteiaat  carryover  from  earUer  years 
cUsaUowed  in  1980  (subtract  line  33  from 
Une  38). 

deduction   from   your    1980   Schedule  D  or 
1980  Form  4798. 

n^;«^S!l^!^ '*'*'°'"^   *o   ^Wl    (subtract 
Una  85  ftom  Una  84) . 


XMaiauvriuMs 

inSSJ^  -  Form.-lf  you  paid  or  accrued 
mtmst  during  1980  on  debts  you  Incurred 
to  buy  or  hold  certain  property,  the  amount 
rtr  Interest  you  can  deduct  may  be  Umited 
Thia  appUes  to  invaetment  property  and  net 
leaaa  property.  Property  held  for  Investment 
includaa  all  investmanu  held  for  produdng 
taxable  income  or  gain.  It  does  not  inchide 
proparty  used  In  a  trade  or  buslneas. 

ttim*,  '^T™  **°^  ***  "P^  y°^  total  deduc- 
tion for  inveatment  Interest  expense  If  a  b 
or  d  apply.  '  •     ' 


If  I 


l*JIff?*-  "  °»*»^««»  *"a«  aeparately:  aero, 
a  uuaL. 


a.  FUl  In  Part  n  If  In  1980,  you  paid  or 
accrued  more  than  810.000  In  Interest  (aS.OOO 
If  married  filing  separately;  aero  If  a  trust) 
on  Investment  debts  Incurred  after  Septem- 
ber 10.  1976. 

b.  FUl  in  part  m  if  in  1980.  you  paid  or 
accrued  more  than  835.000  in  Interest  (813.- 
600  U  married  filing  aeparately;  aero  If  a 
trust)  on  inveatment  debta  incurred  before 
September  11.  1976,  and  after  December  18. 
1989. 

c.  FiU  in  Part  I  if  in  1980.  you  also  paid  or 
accrued  Intaraat  on  Investment  debts  in- 
curred before  December  17,  1989. 

d.  FUl  in  Part  IV  if  Ui  1979,  you  had  In- 
tereat  from  Parts  ni  or  IV  not  aUowed  due 
to  the  respective  llmltatlona. 

Source  of  Amounta  to  Include. — 

a.  Tour  own  Investment  Interest  expense 
and  ofTsat  itama 

b.  Partnership. — Tour  pro-rata  share  of 
partnership's  Investment  interest  n^iM^nafl 
and  other  items  used  In  the  computation, 
as  reported  on  Schedule  K-1  (Form  1066) 
that  you  get  from  the  partnership. 

c.  Subchapter  8  CorporaUon. — Tour  pro- 
rata share  of  the  corporation's  Inveatment 
Interest  expense  and  other  Items  uaed  In  the 
computations,  as  reported  on  Schedule  K-1 
(Form  1130S)  that  you  get  from  the  cornora- 
aon. 

d.  Bitates  and  trusts. — When  thera  is  dis- 
tributable net  Income,  Include  yotir  share  of: 
(1)  the  net  Investment  Income,  and  (3)  the 
excess  of  net  long-term  capital  gain  over  net 
short-term  capital  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  Investment  property. 

Lm-aT-uMx  ntaraucTiuiia 

Identifying  Number.— Indlvlduala  enter 
social  security  number.  Estates  and  trusts 
enter  employer's  IdentlflcaUon  number. 

Preparing  Form  4963. — First  complete 
lines  1.  S  through  7,  16  and  38.  Then  com- 
plete form  in  numerical  sequence  starting 
with  line  3.  if  appUcable. 

Line  1.— Snter  your  total  investment  in- 
terest expense  from  aU  sources,  on  debts 
created  before  December  17.  1989  from  a 
specific  Item  of  property  for  a  specified  term. 
Also  Include  debts  In  exUtence  after  De- 
cember 16.  1969.  If  a  binding  contract  was 
In  effect  on  that  date  Enter  only  the  Intereat 
you  paid  or  accrued  In  1980.  depending  on 
your  method  of  accounting. 

Lines  a.  10  and  18.— Enter  your  net  inveat- 
ment Income  from  all  sources  required  to  be 
reported  on  your  Form  1040  or  1041  for  1980. 

If  you  have  an  entry  on  line  1  and  had  net 
Investment  Income  tn  1980.  complete  lines 
3.  3.  and  4.  Then  enter  the  figure  from  line  4 
on  line  10(a).  If  you  do  not  have  an  entry 
on  line  1,  entar  your  total  net  Inveatment 
Income  on  Une  10(a) . 

AUocate  your  net  investment  income  for 
the  periods  before  December  17.  1989.  before 
September  II.  1975  and  after  December  16. 
1969.  and  after  September  10. 1976.  The  form- 
ulas on  lines  3  and  10(b)  are  for  thU  purpose. 

Net  Investment  Income  Is  the  amount  by 
which  Inveatment  Income  exceeds  Investment 
expenses.  Investment  Income  and  expenaes 
do  not  Include  any  amounts  connected  with 
a  trade  or  business,  (a)  Tnvestment  income 
Includes  the  following  that  are  includible  In 
gross  Income :  Interest,  dividends,  rents  from 
net  lease  property.  royalUes.  net  short-term 
capital  pains  from  Investment  properly,  and 
amounts  recaptured  as  ordinary  Income  from 
the  sale  or  erchanee  of  Investment  property 
subject  to  sections  1346,  1380  and  1364  pro- 
visions, (b)  Tnveatment  expenaes  are  those 
deductions  directly  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  Investment  income.  Such  deduc- 
tions are  those  allowable  by  sections  163, 
164(a)  (1)  or  (3).  166.  167.  171.  213.  or  611. 
Depreciation  la  limited  to  the  amount  figuiad 
u^lne  the  straight  line  method.  Depletion  U 
limited  to  an  amount  baaad  on  coat. 

Line  6. — Enter  your  total  Investment  In- 


terest expense  from  aU  sources,  from  obliga- 
tions Incurred  after  September  10,  1976.  Do 
not  Include  thoae  obligations  for  which  a 
binding  contract  was  In  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  1875.  Enter  only  the  tntarast  you  paid 
or  accrued  in  1980,  depending  on  your 
method  of  accounting. 

Lines  6  and  38.— Carry  to  1980,  interest 
disallowed  In  197B  because  of  the  llmltatlona 
It  retains  Its  same  character.  For  example, 
treat  interest  on  investment  debta  Incurred 
after  September  10,  1976  whan  carried  over 
as  If  It  was  incurred  after  that  data  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations. 

Line  8. — Individuals  entar  on  Una  8(a) 
$10,000  (85.000  if  married  filing  separately). 
Enter  an  additional  amount  on  line  8(b)  if 
you  inc\irred  Investment  interest  In  connec- 
tion with  acquiring  stock  In  a  corporation  or 
partnership  interest  and  you.  your  spouse 
and  children  own  60%  or  mora  of  the  stock 
or  the  capital  Intaraat  in  tliat  entarprlae.  In 
this  case  entar  on  Una  8(b)  816.000  (87,600 
If  married  filing  separately)  or  tha  amount 
of  this  Interest,  whichever  is  less. 

Lines  11  and  19. — Excess  expenses  from  net 
lease  property  Is  the  amount  by  which  the 
expenses  allowable  under  sections  163,  163 
(without  any  reduction  for  the  limitations 
of  secUon  163(d)),  164(a)  (1)  or  (3),  and 
313  attributable  to  property  subject  to  a  net 
lease,  exceed  the  income  produced  by  such 
property. 

Property  subject  to  a  net  lease  Is  renui 
property  that  Is  treated  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  limitation  as  property  hel.- 
for  Investment.  The  nature  of  the  Income 
and  expenses  of  this  property  does  not  change 
for  flgxu-lng  the  gain  or  loss  (or  rental  prop- 
erty. Rental  property  is  net  lease  property 
U  either  (a)  or  (b)  applies : 

(a)  Tou  (the  leasor)  either  ara  guaran- 
teed a  specific  return  of  Income  or  ara  guar- 
anteed In  whole  or  in  part  aaglnst  loss  of 
Income.  ' 

(o)  Your  1980  deductions  for  the  propert? 
that  ara  allowable  only  because  of  section 
163  (except  rants  and  ralmbursed  amounts) 
equal  less  than  IS  percent  of  the  Income  pro- 
duced by  the  property.  For  this  15  percent 
test,  you  may  elect  to:  (a)  treat  all  leased 
portions  of  a  parcel  of  real  property  as  sub- 
ject to  a  single  lease,  and  (b)  exempt  raal 
property  that  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
6  yean. 

Lines  13  and  36.— ThU  U  the  aUowable  In- 
vestment Interest  expense.  Deduct  the  non- 
business part  as  sn  itemiaed  deduction 
on  Schedule  A  (Form  1040).  Show  the  allow 
able  part  from  rantal  property  on  Schedule 
E  (Form  1040) ,  Part  HI. 

Deduct  the  pro-rata  shara  of  allowable 
Investment  Interest  from  a  partnership  on 
schedule  B  (Form  1040),  Part  m,  unless  the 
partnership  notifies  you  that  aU  or  part  of 
It  relates  to  nonbuslnos  property  that 
should  be  deducted  on  Scbedtile  A  (Tarm 
1040). 

Add  the  pro-rata  shara  of  disallowed  in- 
vestment Intereat  from  a  subchapter  8  cor- 
poration to  the  dUtrlbuUve  aliara  of  Income 
as  reported  on  SchediUe  E  (Form  1040) ,  Part 
m.  Do  not  make  an  adjustment  for  the  al- 
lowable part  since  the  corporaUon  has  al- 
ready deducted  It. 

Deduct  the  aUowable  part  of  investment 
Interest  from  estates  and  trusts  on  Une  11 
Form  1041. 

Fi^re  tha  aUowabIa  parta  Air  aach  of  thf 
above  by  the  following  formula : 

Part  of  Investment  Interast/ToUl  Invest- 
ment Interest  times  ToUl  allowable  Invest- 
ment Interest. 

AU  interest  on  Investment  debts  incurred 
before  December  17,  1989  U  aUowed  without 
limitation. 

Lines  14  and  37.— ThU  U  the  disallowed  In- 
vejtmmt  Interest.  If  you  incurred  any  In- 
ve8tn^ent  interest  from  a  subchapter  8  cor- 
poration, allocate  thU  amount  by  using  the 


formula  in  tba  InatrucUoBs  for  Unaa  13  and 
36.  Substltut*  tba  amount  on  Unas  14  and 
87  for  tba  allowable  iavaatmant  intaraat  in 
that  formula. 

Line  16. — ^Bitar  your  total  inveatment  In- 
terest expense  from  all  souroaa,  from  a  spe- 
cific Item  of  property  for  a  ^Mcifled  term,  and 
from  debts  Incurred  befora  September  it 
1975,  and  after  December  18.  1968.  Also  in- 
clude obligations  incurred  after  September 
10,  1975,  but  subject  to  a  written  contract 
or  commitment  In  effect  on  September  11. 
1975.  Enter  only  the  Interest  you  paid  or 
accrued  in  1880,  depending  on  your  method 
of  accounting. 

Line  33. — Enter  the  smaller  of  Unes  38 
or  S3.  T&U  It  the  Investment  interest  from 
earlier  years  that  Is  aUowable  thU  year.  Al- 
locate thU  amount  according  to  the  formula, 
in  the  Instructions  for  lines  13  and  36,  using 
peroentagea  obtained  in  earlier  yean  from 
which  tha  oairyoven  reaultad.9 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

a.  as 

At  the  rcQuest  of  Mr.  Lttcar.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orasslet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  29,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Federal  requirement  of  In- 
cremental pricing  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978. 

a.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  frcwn  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nzLD) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Tmruioin)) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  234,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  home 
health  programs  and  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  expanded 
coverage  of  home  health  services  under 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

a.  44T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  447. 
a  bill  to  redesignate  the  days  on  which 
Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial  Day, 
and  Columbus  Day  are  celebrated  to 
make  each  such  day  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

a  4SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuucono,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ckan- 
STON) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Statforo),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(tSx.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton),  the  SenaUn*  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Mukxowski).  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spbctkr),  the 
Senatw  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  CUx. 
Matsttnaga),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  frcMn 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Hetlin),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  468,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
expand  the  eligibility  of  tonaer  prison- 
ers of  war  for  certain  health-care  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  Tst 

At  the  reque«!t  of  B(r.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  799,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act  to  revise  and  extend  titles  Vn  and 
vm  of  such  act  with  regard  to  training 
In  health  int)f  easlons  and  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  aoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
800,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  revise  provisions  relating 
to  research  In  health  statistics  and 
health  services,  support  for  medical  li- 
braries, and  the  National  Research 
Service  Awards,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  aoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews) 
was  added  as  a  cosjxmsor  of  S.  801,  a 
Mil  to  amend  the  PuMlc  Health  Service 
Act  to  revise  provisions  rdatlng  to  the 
National  Health  Sorice  Corps, 
a.  ail 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oeor^  (Mr.  Mattihglt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  811,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Pud  Use  Act  of  1978  to  permit  local  dis- 
tribution c(Hnpanies  to  cmtinue  natural 
gas  service  to  residoitial  customers  for 
outdoor  lighting  fixtures  for  which  nat- 
ural gas  was  provided  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


a.  100s 


a.  sis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Illlnc^  (Mr.  Perct)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  818,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  limit  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  sue  for  violations  of  the 
antttmst  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  ssi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  fnnn  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Vramcmt 
(Mr.  Stafford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Hasten),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Soiator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator 
from  Arlzcma  (Mr.  DeConcini).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
and  the  Senator  frtxn  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  921,  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  to  pro- 
vide  contract  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ^^rgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rbcle) 
was  added  as  a  coq^onsor  of  8.  961,  a 
bill  to  require  that  a  Federal  agency  may 
not  require  that  any  person  maintain 
recMtls  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  a 
Federal  agency  may  not  commence  an 
action  for  enforconent  of  a  law  or  regu- 
lation or  toe  collection  of  a  civil  fine 
after  5  jrears  fnxn  the  date  of  the  act 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  enforcement 
action  or  fine,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd.  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  . 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
roiD) .  the  Senator  from  WlacoDsin  (Mr. 
Hasten)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOWBBi).  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  &>ectxr),  the  Smator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsuhaca). 
Uie  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini), the  SenaUM'  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  co- 
sp(Hisors  of  S.  1008.  a  bill  to  provide  that 
retired  of&cos  of  the  armed  services  re- 
called to  active  duty  and  detailed  to 
duty  with  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commlssioa  riiall  not  be  charged 
against  the  authorised  end  strengths  and 
grade  limitations  prescribed  tox  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  military  de- 
partments concerned, 
a.  iiao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnihan) 
was  added  as  a  coqxnsor  of  S.  1120,  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able to  an  agmcy  unless  the  agency  has 
reduced  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  to  the 
mayiniiifn  extent  feasible  <x  demon- 
strates t2iat  no  waste,  fraud,  or  abuse 
exists  in  the  administration  ot  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    IISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga), 
the  Senator  from  Mmtana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersqr 
(Mr.  Williaks)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  8. 1168,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus (Mme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  require  as  a  condition  of  as- 
sistance under  such  act  that  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  m  effect  a  bind- 
ing law  mfcHt^ement  officers'  bill  of 
rights. 

SKMATX  JOINT  BaaOLUTIOir  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
ten-  fran  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Res(rfuti(Hi  62,  a  Joint  resoluticm  to  au- 
thwize  and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  20 
through  26,  1981,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  136— RE80LU- 
llON  WAIVmO  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, reported  the  following  orig- 
inal res(dution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  cm  the  Budget: 

S.  Bxs.  138 

Beaolved.  TbMt  pursuant  to  section  403(c) 
of  the  OoDgressional  Budget  Aet  (rf  1974.  the 
provlatons  at  section  403(a)  of  sucb  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  tbe  consideration  of 
S.  508.  Such  waiver  U  necessary  because  S. 
508  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authcMlty  which  would  first  become  available 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such  bUI  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1980.  as  re- 
quired by  section  40a(a)  of  the  Congreestonal 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authoriaaUona 

Section  7  of  the  reported  bill  would  author- 
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\M»  approprUtlons  of  not  to  axoMd  (l.lBO.OOO.- 
000  (or  flaoal  fMr  IMl  for  th*  purpoM*  of 
«mnfia%  oat  oirtatn  p(Ogr»ina  of  th«  Fadvai 
ATlatlOB  Admlnlstntlon  ttaAt  at*  ntal  to  Um 
mklBtuuuM*  and  opcmtlon  of  «  Mf •  airport 
MMl  airway  cjmam.  This  total  amount  In- 
eluCtaa  aotbartaatlan*  of  not  to  ncMd  MOO.- 
000.000  for  taeUttlM  and  aqulpniant:  «00.000.- 
000  for  TMaareh.  uiglneatng  and  darelop- 
ment,  and  demonstration  projects;  and  tTOO.- 
000,000  for  opetatlona  and  maintenance. 
Takan  tofetber.  theee  aetlTltles  form  a  slg- 
nlfleaat  share  of  the  Mderal  ATlatlon  Ad- 
mlnlatratUm'a  budget. 

Such  anthorlaatlona  are  neceesary  because 
■linllar  aatbortsatlons  for  fiscal  year  1881 
ware  not  enacted  in  the  Mth  Congress. 
Duziaf  the  last  Oongreas.  the  Senate  passed 
8.  ISM  on  February  5,  1080.  This  bill  would 
have  authorlasd  the  appropriation  of  not  to 
axeeed  88.040.000  for  theee  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Unfortunately  this  bill  was  never 
considered  by  the  Btmse  of  Repreeentatlvas 
baeaiMe  of  a  dlaacraement  over  other  pro- 
Tlatons  of  the  bill.  As  a  result  the  FAA's  pro- 
grams In  theee  areas  are  currently  being 
funded  pursuant  to  appropriations  contained 
In  PX.  90-400  even  though  the  authorlsaUon 
for  using  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Punds  for 
these  ptirpoaes  has  Upeed. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTCNO 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

AUTHORIZATION 

AMsmMnr  no.  s« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  BanWng.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  OARN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  prc^ioeed  by  him  to  the 
bm  S.  1160,  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
TraiupcHtation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
authoriations  for  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 
coMiorm  ON  Acaicui.Tuax.  wuisiiiow.  and 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  confirmation  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  on  the  nomination  of 
PhUlp  Johnson  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion. 

Also,  the  committee  will  consider  the 
nomination  of  Kenneth  Oillep  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Oraln  Inspec- 
tion Service  at  that  time.  An  earlier 
hearing  on  Mr.  Oilles'  nomination  had  to 
be  postpcmed  for  scheduling  reasons. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day. May  20  beginning  at  10  a  jn.  in  room 
334  Russell  Senate  Ofllce  Building. 

Anvone  wlshhig  to  testify  should  con- 
tact Denise  Alexander  of  the  Aipiculture 
Committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDmONAL  STATEMENTS 


OERAU>  R  FORD  PRESIDENTIAL 
UBRART 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  27. 
19S1.  the  Gerald  R.  Ford  Presidential 
library  was  dedicated  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Ifich. 


As  the  passage  of  time  puts  the  Ford 
Presidency  in  its  proper  perspective,  we 
have  come  to  realliEe  what  a  great  Presi- 
dent he  was.  As  Benno  Schmidt,  Ford 
Library  and  Museum  Finance  Committee 
chaiiman.  remarked  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  he  restored  our  natinnai 
self-respect  and  tamed  a  wild  economy. 
The  new  museum  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  will  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
achievements  of  President  Ford  and  will 
be  a  resource  for  tomorrow's  leaders. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schmidt 
at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Presidential  Library  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio. 
The  material  follows: 

Rbmasks  or  BsNNO  ScBMsrr 
Bishop    McOehee.    President    Ford.    Mrs. 
Ford.   President   Shapiro,   Mr.   Warner  and 
distinguished  guests. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Ford  Library  and  Museum  effort,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  exprees  our  ^precla- 
tlon  to  aU  of  the  thousands  of  supporters 
and  friends  whose  hard  work  and  generous 
support  have  made  poaslble  the  wonderful 
occasion  which  we  celebrate  today.  The  con- 
tributions of  all  of  those  who  worked  and 
who  gave  have  been  crucial  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  our  goal. 

In  a  sense  It  Is  dUBcult  and  perhaps  even 
unfair  to  single  out  anyone  by  name  because 
the  participation  of  aU  who  have  contrib- 
uted has  been  ssientlsl  to  our  success.  How- 
ever, at  the  dedication  of  this  Library.  I 
cannot  faU  to  mention  the  very  special  cod- 
trlbutlons  of  Dr.  Robben  Fleming,  former 
President  of  The  University,  of  Dr.  Harry 
Towsley,  our  moat  generous  chairman  for 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  his  wife.  Mar- 
garet, and  of  our  friends  at  the  Charles  Mott 
Foundation,  the  Kellogg  Foundation  and 
the  Dow  Foundation.  But,  Bfr.  Freeldent,  In 
the  last  analysis,  all  of  us  who  gave  did  so 
because  of  our  appreciation  of  what  you  had 
done  for  our  country.  None  of  us  wanted  to 
or  could  say  "no"  to  the  man  who  had  made 
us  once  more  proud  to  be  Americans. 

Today,  as  we  stand  on  this  beautiful 
campus  of  this  great  University,  we  mark 
the  fulfillment  of  the  first  half  of  a  vision 
that  took  shape  in  The  White  House  Just 
four  short  years  sgo  when  we  committed 
ourselves  to  the  building  of  the  Ford  Li- 
brary on  the  campus  of  the  President's 
alma  mater.  The  University  of  Mirhtg^n  and 
the  Ford  Museum  In  the  President's  home 
town  of  Grand  Baplds.  The  second  half  of 
that  oommltment  will  be  realized  by  the 
dedication  of  the  Ford  Museum  in  Grand 
Rapids  In  September.  This  University,  the 
City  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  this  nation  wUl  be  greatly  enriched  by 
the  presence  of  these  two  historic  and  living 
monuments  to  a  Presidency  of  incredible 
achievement  In  an  Incomparably  short 
period  of  time. 

When  Jerry  Ford  took  ofllce.  the  morale  of 
this  nation  was  at  the  lowest  point  In  our 
national  history.  The  combined  Impact  of 
Vietnam  and  Watergate  had  brought  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  edge  of  despair. 
Not  only  were  our  spirits  In  tatters,  but 
our  eoonomy  was  on  the  verge  of  serious 
crisis.  Inflation  was  at  a  then  unprecedented 
rate  of  13A  percent.  When  Jerry  Ford  left 
ofllce  two  and  a  half  years  later  our  pride  as 
a  nation  had  been  restored,  our  people  re- 
spected their  Prealdent  and  were  proud  of 
their  country,  and  Inflation  In  two  and  a 
half  short  years  had  been  reduced  to  an  al- 
most unbelievable  4.8  percent. 

The  New  York  TIMES  may  find  thoee 
achievements  modest — as  they  suggested  In 
their  edltMlal  of  January  13,  19Tr— but  111 
teU  yott  they  dont  seam  modast  today.  No 


President  since  General  Bsenhower  can  say 
with  as  much  confidence  as  President  I^3rd 
that  he  left  the  country  far  better  than  he 
found  It. 

The  fact  Is  that  President  Ford's  achieve- 
ments in  The  White  Rouse  were  not  modest 
by  any  proper  measure  and  this  coimtry  will 
be  forever  In  his  debt  for  providing  us,  at 
one  of  the  moet  crucial  points  in  our  history, 
one  of  the  sotmdest  presidencies  of  our  cen- 
tury. 

The  Ubrary  which  we  dedicate  today  will 
Inspire  the  students  of  The  University  of 
Michigan  both  now  and  In  years  to  come  for 
It  will  stand  forever  as  a  living  reminder 
that  an  average  American  boy  from  any  smaU 
town  In  the  nation  can,  with  a  good  educa- 
tion, determination,  good  moral  fiber,  and 
the  right  wife,  work  right  up  the  ladder  to 
hold  the  hlgheet  office  In  the  land.  It  will 
also  enable  scholars  both  here  and  around 
the  world  to  understand  the  Integrity,  the 
wisdom,  the  coura^,  the  simple  decency,  and 
the  good  will  toward  all  men  which  charac- 
terled  the  Ford  Presidency. 

That  is  why  I  said  "yea"  in  19T7  when 
Jerry  Ford  asked  me  to  be  finance  chairman 
for  the  Library/Museum  Drive.  And  that  Is 
why  this  was  the  easiest  fimd-ralslng  Job 
I  have  ever  been  associated  with.  Friends  of 
President  Pord  throughout  the  country  and 
the  world  were  anxious  to  express  their  ap- 
predauon  and  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
man  who  put  our  nation  back  on  the  rteht 
track.  ^ 

I  thank  all  of  thoee  who,  out  of  apprecia- 
tion to  President  Ford,  supported  this  beau- 
tiful Library  and  Ford  Museum  and  made  It 
possible  to  complete  them  In  record  Ume. 
And  now,  on  behaU  of  aU  whoee  work  and 
support  made  this  day  a  reality,  it  U  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  for  me  to  present  the 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Ubrary  to  The  University  of 
Michigan  and  to  the  NaUonal  Archives  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

Thank  you.# 


SHRINER    PORTRAIT    UNVEILINO— 
FORMER  PRESnaaJT  GERALD  R 
FORD 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  George  Washington  Masonic 
National  Bfcmorial  in  Alexandria,  Va, 
recenUy  unveUed  a  portrait  of  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  distinguished  Shrlners, 
former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  The 
portrait  now  hangs  in  the  Memorial, 
along  with  those  of  the  other  U.S.  Pres- 
idents who  were  Shriners:  Warren  G. 
Harding.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  S  Truman. 

I  ask  that  an  account  of  the  unveiling, 
which  Mr.  Ford  attended,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcORo. 

The  account  foUows: 

PoarsAir  Unvbuno — Pusdbnt 
Obuld  B.  Fobo 

Former  Prealdent  Gerald  R.  Krd  was 
among  the  Shrine  and  Mssonlc  representa- 
tives present  at  the  George  Washington  Ma- 
sonic National  Memorial  on  December  11. 
1960.  for  the  imvelllng  of  his  portrait.  The 
large  painting  now  bangs  In  the  Shrine 
Rooms  East  alongside  those  of  the  other 
U.S.  Presidents  who  were  Shrlners:  Warren 
a.  Harding,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  S.  Tniman. 

Mr.  Ford's  portrait  was  commissioned  and 
donated  by  his  Temple,  «»iilin  which  Is 
located  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mleb.  Temple 
renresentatlve  William  F.  Goodsmann,  PJ>., 
presented  the  portrait  to  Imnerial  Potentate 
F.  T.  HDoubler,  Jr..  MD..  who  accepted  It  on 
behalf  of  the  approximately  one  million 
Shrtnati  of  North  America. 
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The  unveUli«  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
the  Shrine  Rooms-Bast  Committee  of  the 
Shrine  of  North  America  with  Edward  «. 
Buckley,  P.P.,  serving  as  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. The  Kena  Temple  Arab  Patrol 
formed  the  Hcmor  Guard  and  Past  Imperial 
Chaplain  Dr.  M.  Graham  Clark  gave  the  In- 
vocation. The  Chairman  of  the  Shrine 
Rooms-East  Committee,  William  C.  Vaughan, 
P  P.,  and  the  President  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Memorial  Association,  Stan- 
ley F.  Maxwell,  welcomed  guests.  The  Honor- 
able John  N.  Dalton,  P.P.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, expressed  his  state's  appreclaUon  at 
having  the  portraits  of  four  COirlne  Presl- 
denU  displayed  In  the  Shrine  Rooms-Bast. 

••I  am  very,  very  proud  of  my  Shrine 
heritage,"  President  Pord  told  guests.  "I  am 
equally  proud  of  my  Saladln  Temple  aflUU- 
tion  and  of  course  I  am  highly  honored  by 
the  portrait  which  Is  being  unveUed  on  thU 
occasion." 

President  Ford  concluded  his  remarks 
saying,  "I  cannot  express  adequately — my 
gratitude,  my  appreciation,  not  only  for  this 
occasion,  but  especially  for  your  friendship. 
Thank  you  very  much." 

President  Ford  proceeded  to  unveil  his 
portrait,  assisted  by  Imperial  Sir  H'Doubler, 
Jr.,  M.D..  and  Illustrious  Sir  Ooosmann,  P.P. 

The  ceremony  concluded  with  the  benedic- 
tion, given  by  Imperial  Sir  Clark. 

President  Ford's  Involvement  with  the 
Shrine  began  In  1936  when  he  competed  In 
the  East/West  Shrine  game  as  a  University 
of  Michigan  senior.  He  Is  now  serving  as  the 
Honorary  Co-Chalrman  of  the  Shrine's  na- 
tional bum  prevention  campaign.  Stop  Bums 
Injuries  (SBI).« 


NeU  C.  Smeltzer  capital  loss 
(Charlene  S.  Lugar's  Mother's 
estate)    (!.*«•  <») 

Total   4,904.80 

Total     for     Richard     O. 
Lugar 143,648.16 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
OP  SENATOR  LUGAR 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  consistent 
with  a  practice  I  established  during  my 
service  as  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  I  am 
submitting  personal  financial  statements 
for  publication.  Included  are  itemiza- 
tions of  net  worth,  income,  and  taxes 
paid  by  Richard  G.  and  Charlene  8. 
Lugar. 

I  ask  that  my  hnauclal  statements  for 
calendar  year  1980  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  financial  statements  follow: 
SotmcES  or  income  or  Senatok  Richaso  G. 

AND  Chaslkne  S.  Lugax  roK  Teab  Endinc, 

Decehbeb  31,  1980 

Richard  G.  Lugar — 1980 

U.8.  Senate $80, 683.  66 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Director 
Thomas  L.  Green  &  Co.,  Inc..    36,  642. 87 

Lugar  Farm  Company,  partner- 
ship distribution 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Company, 
Inc..  dividends  (less  SlOO  divi- 
dend exclusion) 6,671.60 

Honoraria  from  speeches/arti- 
cles ($6,830  donated  to  chari- 
ties)    31.830.00 

Interest  on  savings  accounts..      2, 101. 09 


1,832.33 


Total    138,640.36 


Charlene  S.  Lugar — 1990 

Dividends  on  inherited  securi- 
ties (less  $100  dividend  exclu- 
sion and  less  $356  for  non- 
taxable   dividends) 8,004.00 

Interest  on  Inherited  securities.       1, 976. 00 

Nell  C.  Smeltzer  estate  income 
(Charlene  8.  Lugar's  Mother's 
«"tate) 1.363.80 


FnrsHCiAi.  Statkkknt  or  Senatos  Rxchaxd 
O.  AND  Chablens  S.  Lttcab  as  or  Dbcem- 
BxaSl,  1980 

Richard  G.  Lugar — Ataett 

Caah  In  savings  and  cheddng 
aooounts $3,813.03 

Life  Insurance  policies: 

Cash  value - --      48,402.36 

Loans  against  pollclea —41,676.66 


No  trannettons  have  oeenxrad  In  the  stodt 
of  Lugar  Stodc  Vtom,  Ine.  sine*  Ita  Inearpo- 
ratUm  In  Pecemher  of  I960.  Tbe  eoat  of  11m 
shares  was  tben  baaed  oa  aa  tntttnal  B«v> 
enua  Servloe  ^tpralaal  wbaa  tba  estate  at 
the  late  Ifandn  L.  Lugar  waa  settlad.  TIm 
604.6  acre  Lugar  farm  was  valued  at  $806i)0 
per  acre  In  November,  1956. 
1980  Federal  Incame  taxes  paid —  44, 856. 00 
1980  Indiana,  Virginia,  and  local 

taxes  paid 6.866.00 

1980  socUl  security  taxes  paid..     1,687.67 

Total  Federal,  State,  local 
taxes 62,298.67 

Taxes  paid  as  percent  of  Income  equal 
36.43  percent.* 


Total 


6, 726.  79 


Adjusted    residence — land    and 
Improvement  (as  assessed  by 

Fairfax  County,  1980) 196,185.00 

mortgage —81,099.64 

Total    116,086.46 


Automobiles — current  estimated 

values    - 5,550.00 

Thomas  L.  Green  &  Con^Mmy, 

Inc.  (333  Vi  shares  of  common 

stock  at  cost.  Dec.,  1962) 61.293.25 

Lugar    Stock    Farm,    Inc.    (168 

shares  owned  by  Richard  and 

60  shares  owned  by  Charlene 

at  coet,  Dec.   1969) 22,800.00 

Lugar  Farm  Company  ( hi  share 

of  partnership— book  value  as 

Indicated  in  1980  Federal  tax 

return) 4,30137 

Individual    retirement    account 

as  of  Dec.  31,  1980  ($1,600  de- 
posited both  In  1976  and  1976 

at    1st    Federal    Savings    and 

Loan,  Indianapolis.  Tnd.) 4,314.96 

Keogh  retirement  account  as  of 

Dec.  31,   1980 14,274.99 

Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund 

as  of  Dec.  31,  1980 18,  624. 69 

Total    256,684.64 


Assets  owned  by  Charlene  S.  Lugar  following 
final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  her  mother, 
NeU  C.  Smeltzer,  in  July  of  1980 

Detroit  Edison — 752  shares  com- 
mon   stock.. 8.178.00 

American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
eranh — 275  shares  common 
itock 13. 165.63 

Marathon  Oil  Company— 220 
shares  common  stock 15,565.00 

Wellington  Pimd,  Inc. — mutual 
fund— 200  shares 2,076.00 

VS.  Treasury  Notes  9%  percent 

due  Dec.  31,  1980 40,000.00 

Dteyfus  Liquid  Assets 15,  111-  50 

Total »♦,  096. 13 


Total — Richard  G.  Lugar 

and  Charlene  S.  Lugar.    360,  780.  67 

Kotes.'^Tlia  sbares  of  Thomas  L.  Green  ft 
Company,  Inc.  and  Lugar  Stock  Farm,  Inc. 
represent  minority  Interasta  In  doeely  held 
famUy  businesses.  The  last  transaction  In 
the  stock  of  Thomas  L.  Green  &  Company, 
Inc.  occurred  In  December  of  1982  when 
Thomaa  R.  Lugar  and  Richard  O.  Lugar  pur- 
chased an  equal  number  of  shares  at  l^e 
cost  preeented  In  this  statement.  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  the  sharea  have  Increased  In  value. 


DR.  VAN  RENSSELAER  POTTER  RE- 
CEIVES BRISTOL-MYERS  AWARD 
FOR  DISTINGUISHED  ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN  CANCER  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Van 
Rmsselaer  Potter,  the  first  scientist  to 
demonstrate  that  all  cancer  cells  are  not 
biochemically  alike,  received  the  fourth 
annual  Bristol-Myers  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Achievement  in  Cancer  Research 
on  April  14. 

Dr.  Potter  is  professor  of  oncology  at 
the  McArdle  Laboratory  for  Cancer  Re- 
search at  the  Univeraty  of  Wiscraisin  in 
Madis(Hi. 

The  Bristol-Myers  Award  is  a  $25,000 
cash  iirize  to  a  scioitist  sdected  by  a 
seven-member  panel  of  judges  from  can- 
cer research  centers  at  Baylor,  Chicago. 
Jonhs  Hopkins,  Stanford,  and  Yale  Uni- 
versities in  the  United  States;  the  Instit- 
uto  Nazionale  per  lo  Studio  e  la  Cura  dei 
Tumori  in  Milan,  and  the  Boval  Mars- 
den  Hospital  in  London.  Each  institution 
participates  in  a  $3.86  million  grant- 
program  funded  by  Bristol-Myers  to  pro- 
mote unrestricted,  innovative  cancer  re- 

One  of  his  first  discoveries,  which  he 
called  sequential  block  inhibition,  was 
the  beginning  of  modem  combinatinn 
cancer  chemotherapy.  Its  premise  is  that 
a  single  drug  will  be  effective  at  only  one 
point  in  a  cell's  growth  cycle,  but  a  num- 
ber of  drugs,  administered  at  appropri- 
ate  times  and  acting  on  different  targets, 
will  have  greater  combined  effectiveness. 

As  recently  as  the  1950's  many  scien- 
tists believed  that  cancer  cells  were  all 
alike  and  therefore  behaved  in  the  same 
way.  While  studying  rat  Uver  tumors  at 
McArdle  beginning  in  1960.  Dr.  Potter 
observed  ceveral  cancers  that  were  bio- 
chemically different  from  other  hepa- 
tomas. 

By  disproving  the  earlier  theory.  Dr. 
Potter  opened  researchers  to  new  direc- 
tions for  study  of  the  impact  of  tumor 
diversity  on  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
disease. 

Dr.  Potter  then  began  research  to  de- 
termine the  smallest  deviation  from  nor- 
mal liver  cells  that  a  hepatoma  could 
show  and  stiU  be  malignant. 

The  search  for  what  he  refers  to  as  the 
"minimal  metabolic  change"— the  essen- 
tial event  or  sequence  of  events  that 
changes  a  normal  cell  into  a  cancer  cell — 
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has  become  the  focus  of  much  basic  can- 
cer rewareh  Identifying  that  chance,  he 
has  suoested.  could  lead  ultimately  to 
eontroUlnc  it. 

Or.  Potter  was  bom  in  South  Dakota 
and  has  spent  most  of  his  career  in  a  re- 
search laboratory  in  Wisconsin.  He  re- 
celred  his  award  at  a  luncheon  In  his 
honor  in  New  York  City.  But  his  research 
has  had  enormous  impact  on  the  lives  of 
men,  women,  and  children  not  only  in 
Wisconsin  or  Manhattan,  but  throughout 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  applaud  the  great  distinction  he  has 
brought  to  his  State  and  to  our  Nation 
as  a  scientist  whose  work  has  had  pro- 
found impact  on  human  life.* 


May  18.  1981 


DANGER  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

•  Ux.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  Kdwln 
Peulner,  president  of  the  Hmtage 
Poundatlao,  has  written  a  perceptlye 
piece  on  the  imperial  tendencies  of  Colo- 
ns QMldafl.  He  points  to  the  efforts 
whldi  Qartdsfl  has  made  over  the  years 
to  found  a  Mediterranean  empire  cen- 
tered in  Libya.  He  notw,  too.  the  danger 
which  lies  down  the  course  which  Colonel 
Qaddafl  is  foUowlng. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  think  that 
CoiODel  Qaddan  himself  Is  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  his  actions.  However,  Qad- 
d«fl's  P«st  adventures  have  given  no  indi- 
cation that  this  will  occur.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  commend  to  all  colleagues  Mr. 
Feulner*s  article  •■Further  Adventures  of 

an  Imperialist"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
IntbeRacoaB. 

The  article  f<^lows: 

fmmoM  Advkmtdbxs  of  *it  Imfsuaubt 

(By  Bdwln  J.  Feulner.  Jr.) 

Ttoe  world  baa  «  new  ImperUllst  power: 
Ubya. 

The  eipanrtonlrt  dreftina  of  the  Ubyan 
iMMl  or  state  baf*  never  been  •  secret.  Dur- 
tog  tbe  pMt  11  years  Colonel  Muammar 
'*'''<■''  »»••  totyd*  several  attempu  to  in- 
corporate SyrU.  Vtypt.  Tunisia  and  MalU 
Into  a  new  Mediterranean  empire.  Fortune 
beanot  smiled  on  his  efforts  and  his  various 
approaches  have  been  repulsed  with  ease. 

However,  arter  yean  of  frustraUon.  the 
Colonel  OnaUy  has  a  success  on  his  hands. 
He  has  taken  advantage  <rf  a  civil  war  within 
Chad  to  invade  that  country,  install  bis  own 
P"PPt  ruler  and  station  0.000-7,000  Ubyan 
t«»P«  there,  aod  proclaim  tbe  incorporation 
of  Chad  Into  anew  Islamic  Saharan  RepubUc 
The  dlatrtbutloD  of  beneflta  within  this  new 
empire  will  not  of  course,  be  equlUble 
Libya  has  already  annexed  the  mineral-rich 
Asou  Strip  and  similar  confiscations  will 
follow. 

Thm  Invaalon  has  fMghtened  a  doeen  neigh- 
bortng  ooontrlea  In  northern  Afttca.  but  the 
MMllng  wastuu  powers  did  not  evince  major 
eoocem  over  these  developfnents.  Carter  Ad- 
ministration advisor  Zblgniew  Brzeslnskl  de- 
clared that  "this  was  not  a  flrst-line  Ameri- 
can problem."  French  President  Valery  OU- 
^d  d-Bstaing  made  growlin?  noises  from 
nraand  strengthened  the  rtvnch  miutary 
prMsuoe  In  Worth  Africa,  but  the  Ubyans 
were  aUowed  to  retain  their  hold  on  Chad 


arms.  wUl  probably  make  a  direct  or  an  In- 
direct attack  upon  Sudanese  sovereignty.  He 
will  be  drawn  into  Sudan,  a  country  friendly 
to  the  U.S.,  both  by  his  own  Impeilal  ambi- 
tions and  by  a  variety  of  circumstantial  fac- 
tors beyond  his  control. 

Qaddafl  appears  fuUy  intent  on  continu- 
ing his  drive  toward  a  Libyan  empire.  How- 
ever, when  he  contemplates  the  direction  of 
that  drive,  he  is  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice. 
His  neighbors,  Egypt  and  Tunisia,  have  al- 
ready spumed  his  advances.  ShotUd  be  de- 
cide to  move  southward  from  Chad,  he  will 
encounter  the  French  military  garrison  in 
the  Central  African  Republic.  Ubyan  troops, 
which  were  badly  mauled  by  the  Tanaanian 
army,  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  French  Foreign  Legion. 

Similarly,  should  Colonel  Qaddafl  set  hU 
sights  westward,  he  wiU  be  trespassing  in 
a  aone  of  French  influence.  France  main- 
tains more  than  two  thousand  soldiers  with 
air  support  in  Gambia.  Oabon.  Senegal  and 
the  Ivory  Coast.  These  troops  could  be  rein- 
forced and  resupplied  swiftly,  as  was  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  French  raid  into 
Zaire. 

ConsequenUy,  Ubyan  aspirations  are  al- 
most forcibly  turned  eastward  from  Chad. 
Local  circumstances  reinforce  this  tendency. 
Hissene  Habr«,  Qaddafl 's  chief  military  op- 
ponent in  Chad,  has  withdrawn  his  forces 
Into  the  eastern  part  of  Chad,  close  to  the 
Sudanese  border.  Tbese  forces  will,  presum- 
ably, flee  over  that  border  when  attacked  by 
the  Ubyan  artuiery  and  tanks  which  are 
presently  poised  at  Ab«ch*,  within  80  miles 
of  Sudan.  Will  Qaddafl  resist  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  his  fleeing  enemies,  particularly 
since  they  draw  him  along  the  oiUy  course 
which  be  can  conceivably  follow? 

The  internal  Sudanese  situation  will  likely 
serve  only  to  fortify  Qaddafl's  resolve.  UnUke 
his  West  African  colleagues.  President  Nu- 
meiri  does  not  enjoy  a  close  relationship 
with  France.  His  grip  on  the  country  is  weak. 
(The  president  was  almost  overthrown  by 
a  Ubyan-backed  couo  in  1976.)  Moreover, 
the  slttiatlon  in  MfOr,  that  part  of  waatem 
Sudan  which  abuts  Chad,  is  enough  to  tempt 
any  potential  aggressor.  DtfOr  is  impover- 
ished, isoUted  and  discontented.  Protests 
against  the  Khartoum  government  are  com- 
monplace, and  earlier  this  year  the  provin- 
cial capital.  EI  Fasher.  was  the  scene  of  major 
rlou  which  were  Anally  quelled  by  reg«ilar 
troops. 

What  would  be  an  appropriate  response  to 
a  Ubyan  invasion  of  Sudan?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  mistake  to  adopt  Mr.  Braezlnskl's 
position  and  to  tr\ist  in  Olscard  d'btalng. 
As  already  noted,  French  interests  are  not 
closely  Involved  in  Sudan.  Ubya  is  a  major 
oil  producer  and,  as  such,  should  be  able 
to  pressure  the  French  government  into  ac- 
quiescence Moreover,  the  explolte  of  French 
troops  In  Africa  have  not  usually  been  well 
received  In  the  French  luitlonal  press  and,  in 
this  heated  election  year.  d'Estalng  will  likely 
keep  a  closer  eye  on  the  opinion  polls  and 
on  Socialist  challenger  Francois  Mltterand 
than  on  the  North  African  situation  With 
the  elections  (Apru  28  and  May  10)  Just 
ahead,  this  would  seem  the  most  opportune 
time  for  Qaddafl's  move. 


Tlie  UA  la  In  a  parUeolaily  dUBoolt  paat<- 
tion.  caught  between  its  muota-pubUetaad 
datermlnauon  to  flght  global  tMrorlam  sad 
th*  faot  that  Ubya  Is  tha  tblid  latgest  sup- 
pUer  of  ou  to  the  VA.  In  addition,  about 
2,000  Americans,  many  of  tham  oonnoctad 
with  n.S.  oU  «y)mpanl«s,  Uve  in  Ubya.  Any 
direct  move  against  Qaddafl  would  undoubt- 
edly be  risky. 

The  wisest  oourw  which  tbe  VS.  oould 
pxirsue  is  to  support  Sadat's  efforU  and  to 
back  the  rescriutlons  <v»>wi*Tnnlng  Qaddafl 
which  African  sUtas  aueh  as  Ghana,  Algeria, 
Senegal,  Cameroon,  Gambia,  and  Nljger  have 
already  made. 

If  Colonel  Qaddafl  ahould  decide  to  thumb 
bis  nose  at  world  opinion  and  move  against 
the  Sudan,  the  VS.  must  do  everything  It 
can.  unllataraUy  and  In  the  world  commu- 
nity, to  punish  the  Ubyaa  ragUne,  even  If 
it  means  loalng  our  oU.  In  the  m«i».^t:^intt. 
Americans  living  and  working  under  tba 
dooM  of  Qaddafl'a  rule  should  be  forewarxwd 
that  danger  lurka  tiimA.% 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
OF  SENATOR  DENNIS  DiCONCINI 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  longstanding  belief  that  all 
public  officials  should  make  full  financial 
disclosure,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  this  date  a  financial  report  dated 
December  31, 1980,  for  Dsinns  and  Susan 
DsCoNcnn.  Having  supported  the  Senate 
code  of  conduct  and  believing  in  strict 
financial  disclosure,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  comply  immediately  with  such 
disclosure.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  public 
will  have  confidence  In  its  public  officials 
when  there  Is  an  overwhehning  effort  by 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  make  such 
disclosures  without  reservation. 

It  Is  Important  in  our  American  way  of 
life  for  public  officials  to  reach  out  to  the 
American  constituency  with  total  can- 
dldness  such  as  exhibited  by  the  code  of 
conduct  and  the  exemplary  efforts  of 
many  Bfembers  of  Cmigress  to  make  fi- 
nancial disclosure  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  executive 
branch  to  Impose  upon  Itself,  as  well  as 
the  judicial  branch  of  government,  a 
requirement  to  make  similar  financial 
dtedosure.  No  one  should  be  afraid  of 
the  American  people,  whom  we  aU  pro- 
fess to  represent. 

I  ask  that  this  statement  and  the  ac- 
companying flnanctol  report  be  printed 
m  the  Rccoao. 

The  material  follows: 
SwAToa  Dnrins  and  Susak  DrtJowcna,  Bsl- 
**^  Shut  anb  Schdulb.  DKcnan  81, 


Such  indifference  may  prove  to  be  regretta- 
ble, for  tbe  OuMllan  borders  do  not  define  the 
llmlU  of  Qaddafl's  horizon. 

Within  the  next  few  months  'j'lliafl  who 
has  bum  up  a  sia  bUllon  stoekpue  of  Soviet 


On  the  other  hand.  Egyptian  President  An- 
**  8mamt  appears  eager  to  assist  his  Su- 
danese neighbors.  Sadat  wlU  not  wish  to 
countenance  Ubyan  troops  on  both  his  west- 
ern and  soutltem  borders  when  he  entera 
the  next  round  of  Middle  Beat  peace  nego- 
tUUons.  Moreover,  a  Ubyan  defeat  at  the 
hands  <rf  the  Egyptian  army  oould  discredit 
the  radical  Arab  coaUtlon  which  has  op- 
posed Sadat's  peace  Inltlatlvea.  It  might  also 
■erve  to  make  more  moderate  Arab  natkma 
change  their  poUUcal  eoune. 


Scaoaa,  Lbonaxs  &  Fiuehi,  p.c 

„        „ '^^''fo^.  Ariz..  May  is.'lHt. 

Hon.  DBfNis  TiwCoMcan.  *•  ""• 

V.S.  Senate.  Wathtn^ton,  D.O. 

Dm  SotAToa  DbConcimi:  Purstiant  to 
your  Instructions,  we  have  prepared  a  Bal- 
ance Sheet  with  accompanying  schedules  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1980.  The  Bal- 
ance aieet  includes  both  separate  and  com- 
munity property  of  you  and  your  wife. 

The  Balance  Sheet  and  its  schedules  were 
prepared  without  audit  but  were  prepared 
from  information  we  believe  reliable  indud- 
ing  information  supplied  by  you  and  infor- 
mation available  to  our  flrm  by  reason  of 
representing  you  and  members  of  your  fam- 
ll^,.»  ™****.'»  involving  state  and  federal 
e^inn-  V"'"f^  *!>•  preparation  of  feJI 
eral  and  sute  income  tax  returns.  We  con- 
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ducted  such  other  Inquiries  that  we  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  assets  in  which 
you  have  an  Interest  and  the  extent  of  your 
intereats  therein. 

me  reported  basU  of  each  asset  Is  that 
basis  which  would  be  used  In  calculating  gain 
or  loss  for  federal  income  tax  purposea. 

Based  on  the  foregoing.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  Balance  Sheet  and  schedules  ada- 


qnately  disclose  aU  property.  Including,  with- 
out llmlUtlon.  real  property,  partnerships, 
corporations,  trusts  or  other  entitles  In  which 
you  have  •  fl"*"'^*'  Interest  and  tbe  extent 
of  your  ««»'"^«^i  interest  therein. 

In  addition  to  tbe  preparation  of  the  Bal- 
ance Sheet  and  schedules,  you  requested  an 
estimate  of  your  net  worth  If  your  assets 
were  valued  at  market  value.  Based  upon  our 


good  faith  estimate  of  the  market  value  of 
tbe  assets,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  the  ooneoU- 
dated  net  worth  of  you  and  your  wife  falls 
within  a  range  of  3  to  3.5  million  dollars. 

This  acknowledges  that  our  flrm  does  not 
have  a  flnanrlal  interest  In  any  of  tbe  assets. 
Sincerely, 

SCBOBS,    I^OMABB    A    FBJCK.    VJC.. 

Attomeyt. 


DENNIS  AND  SUSAN  DtCONCINi,  BAUNCE  SHEET.  DEC.  31, 1910 


Amount 


Anoant 


Aistts: 

Currint  Mtttt: 

Cash  in  tanks 

Accounts  ractiviMt 

Loans  rsetivabt* 


600 
200 


{31.022 
1.8S7 


32.70 


Totil  currsnt  «ss(ts. 


21,2«8 


Incomt  propwtits  it  cost  l«ss  applicsMt  dfprseiilioM  (Khsdult  I): 


I  prop 
Buifdinfi- 
Less  Kcsmutitad  depreciilian. 


Subtotsl.. 
Und 


672,836 
97,837 


574,999 
150, 813 


Net  income  properties. 


725,812 


Other  assets  at  cost  less  epplicaMe  amortinUon  or  depreciaUoa: 

Stocks  aid  bonds  (schedule  11) 

Undeveloped  land 

Real  estsie  mortpies  and  contracts  racaivaMe 

Partnerskips  (schedule  III) • 

W.  M.  Investments,  an  investment  dub 

Southweat  Radio  S  Television,  Ltd..  a  partnarsMp 

(^h  surrender  value,  life  iiiauraaca_ ~ 

Residenoa,  Virfinia 

Personal  property 

Prepaid  expenses 

Office  furniture  .  -.-t----^ ;--.--;;- 

Accounts  receivable,  Commttlaa  for  DoConcini  for  Senate  (note  1). 
Assets  onmed  by  Susan  DeCondni  (lehedsle  IV) 


28,183 

63,384 

214,482 

318,375 

5,040 

39,419 

60,979 

160,565 

42,400 

1,597 

1,387 

72,026 

378,352 


Liabilities  and  net  tfvorth: 
Current  liabilities: 

Current  portiofl  of  kwf-term  debt 

Deposits  payable 

Tolil  current  liabilities.. 

Lon(-term  debt: 

Debt  secured  by  mortfates  on  rental  property  (schedule  I). 

Debt  secured  by  mortiate  on  residence 

Unsecured  loans  payable 

Debt  secured  by  mortcate  on  undeveloped  land 

Debt  secured  by  real  estate  owned  by  Susan  DeConcini 

Total 

Less  current  portion 

Total  loni-term  debt 

Total  liabilities 

Net  worth  at  cost: 

Consolidated  net  worth  of  Dennis  and  Susan  DeConcini 

Total  liabilities  and  net  worth 


533,108 

113,229 

125,213 

8,302 

38,004 


809,856 
31,022 


778,834 


811.543 
1,321.746 


2.133,2(9 


Note  2:  Dennis  and  Susan  DeConcini  have  a  contincent  liability  of  {20,000  by  n 
tion  of  a  continuinf  (uarantee  to  a  savings  and  loan  assodatwn  in  co«M  ' 
loan  aiainst  real  estate  owned  by  the  Kino  Lsarninc  Center,  Tucson,  A'iz. 


of  ( 
aawrtiaca 


Total  ather  assets. 


1,386,189 


Total  assets.. 


2,133,2*9 


Note  1-  The  receivable  of  (72,026  from  the  Committee  for  DeConcini  for  Senate  represents 
loans  made  by  Dennis  DeConcini  to  the  committee.  It  is  impossible  as  oi  this  date  to  determine 
whether  the  balance  or  any  portion  thereof  will  be  paid. 


SCHEOUU  I 
DENNIS  OaCONCINI,  DECEMBER  31,  1980  INCOME  PROPERTIES 


Descfiptios 


Und 


Improve-     Accumulated 
monts     depreciation 


Net  book 
falue 


Mortfafcs    Mort(aiee 


Pait  of  lot  2  and  lot  3,  Mock  A,  National  City  Annex,  Pima  Cosniy,  Arix.. 

Lot  24,  block  A,  National  City  Annex,  Pima  County,  Ariz 

Portions  of  lots  4S,  46,  47,  48,  block  38,  Ocean  Beach.  Calif 

Lot  23,  block  5.  Nettleship  Tract  No.  1,  Pacific  Beach.  Calif 

234  North  Norton,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  assessor's  code  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Unit  303  Henlosen  Condominiums,   Ljkeview  SL  and  GrenoUe  Pt, 

Rehoboth  Bead),  Del. 
Canyon  View  Apartmente,  305  Cada.  lane.  Ssdosa,  Ariz.,  assessor's  coda 

401-13-006,  007,  008. 


$81300 

4.425 
26,830 
28,574 

4,000 

10, 497 
68.187 


(27.000 
35,070 
85.170 
100,426 
64,920 

87.502 

272,748 


(17,276 
26,461 
22;  145 
15^569 
9,738 

4.375 

2,273 


(18.024 
13.034 
89,855 
113,431 
59,182 

93,624 


(10,915  I.  DaCoadM  Tisat 

0  a 

59,289  Home  Fsdarai  Saviail. 

55,919  AsMrican    Saviais    S    Uaa 

9,736  JaSarsoa  Lite  lasaraKX  Cou 

5S.83S  VaSay Natioaal Bask. 

337,414  First  Federal  Saniacs  *  iMii- 


Total.. 


1501813 


672.836 


97,837 


725.812 


533.108 


SCHEDUU  II 
DENNIS  DaCONaNI,  STOCKS  AND  BONOS,  DEC.  31,  1980 


Name 


State  of  Israel  BBod 

IBM 

Inter' isVe  Resori'.'II"! 

Comfflunicatioa  Systems.. 

Liberty  Corp 

Valley  National  Bank 


Number  of 

shares 

Amount 

1 

(1,000 

40 

2.692 

100 

516 

337 

1.738 

200 

1.772 

700 

14.398 

Name 


Nsmberof 
aharts 


Homestake  Minini ,*! 

Fidelity  Trend  Fund - »% 

A.T.ST. f_ 

Total 


(1.4*0 

4,474 

IS3 


2111(1 
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SCMEOUU  III 
DENNIS  OaCONCINI,  REAL  ESTAH  PAtTNERSHIPS.   DEC  31.  1910 
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Tow 


»-0 


2-D 


4-0 


\  ton  wf^HttUi^  wiortizilhNi  or  doyiociotioiit 

•wiMiMi 

ForaMiiifi. 


U.0(3.4S3 
fi9.ISZ 


{<34,1M 
(3,473 


J41.S24 


(92,194 


ToW 

Lms:  AcoMittlaM  doprociotio*.. 


Notdoprodafetianols. 


Not  tool  oiMo 

Otm  onob  it  coot  Ion  oppUcaMo  dtfrodatioo: 


OltMr  portnonMp  iotortrii 
Shopplni  Coolar.  Inc.,  stack. 
Mortjifoi  ' 


222.  I3S 
400,000 
182,068 

23,106 
1,S35 

22,  M» 


12,106 


7,099 
1,93S 
3,831 


144,  S(8 
""2^884' 


210,029 

400,000 

28,885 

16,707 


11,132 


Not 
Total 


8S2.794 


24.971 


147,452 


666,753 


3,142,092 


759.37$ 


259,819 


1.949.797 


Lont-tarai  doM: 

Doo  to  kiiMcial  institiitiam.. 
Duo  to  iodhridwis 


Total 

ItoMMoi: 

Cwtoot  utarittot 

Olbor.... _ 

Dotarrod  pini-lintollmoiit  taloi.. 


Total  o«Mr  liabilitioi. 


Ollior  pailBon 

Total  paitiwn  capital 

Total  IWNinias  and  capital. 


1.313,533  585.811        6,192 

555,884       167.719 

1,869.417  753,530                  6. 1« 

mOM  14,115 

20^419  2,627  

80,819 76,456 

227,922  16,742       76,456 


318.375 
726,378 


(4,023) 
(6.r3) 


92.586 
84,585 


174.464 
570,277 


1.044,753 


(10,896) 


177. 171 


744,741 


3,142.092 


759,376 


259. 819 


1.949.797 


DlMis  OoCeadai'i  intaratt  in  Ibo  capital.  proM  and  tosMs  tt  oack  partnortliip  (parcant)- 


33W 


50 


SCHEDULE  IV 
SUSAN  DaCONCINI,  BAUNCE  SHEH,  DEC.  31.  1980 


■nt 


Carii  in  banks 

Accoaals  rscaivaUo 

Tatal  otttnA  assata.. 

Rial  prapaftv  at  cost  Ian  applicabia  dapradation: 
CalMorMa  propaitias: 

9  and  Intprovaflitflta  .... 

aaMlatad  dapraciatioa 

Total 

Land 

Tatal 

Aiiflna  prepoftln: 

BuMtnii  and  improvamtnta 

Ltss  accumulatid  dtptaciatlan. 

TataL 

Umk. 

Total 


J7,  774 
600 


8.374 


86  279 
59,812 


26,467 
39,355 


65,822 


172,180 
59,272 


112,808 
120,785 


233,593 


DoCondni- 
Hiirtoy 


$95,551 
5,679 


4,471 


4,471 


12t405 


43,702 
43,703 


87,405 


122.405 


50 


2-0 
Laniva 


1.132,605 

897,657 
255,780 

41.524 
2.999 

92.194 
7.627 

101.230  .... 

296,537 

32, 131  .... 

834,068 
1, 455. 230 

641,877 
92.528 

38,525 
73,842 

84.567 
1, 198, 477 

69,099  .... 
48,835 

i4i,"548 

2.289.298 

734,405 

112.367 

1.283.0W 

117,934 

41,548 

8,616 


50,695 


721.530 

353,166 35,000 

1,074,695  35,000 

112.499 

17,862 4,363 

130.361  „ MM 


11.646 
34.686 


46,332 
50,695 


25 


Amount 


Othar  land: 

Hinttrast  In  12  acrn  Maricopa  County,  Arii J5, 220 

Mirrtertstin  5  acru  Markapa  County.  Ariz 2,175 

>iint(ristin  120  acrn  Maricopa  County,  Ariz 48,000 

Nalraal  property 354,810 

Othtratstts: 

OeConcJnj-Galto,  a  partnarsMp 11,637 

Otposits 531 

Sscuritin 3,000 

Total -.. 15, 168 

Total  assata 378,352 

Liabilitin:  ==== 

Mortpft  payabit  sacurad  l»y  California  propaity 30,004 

Total  liabilitin 30, 004 

Nat  worth  at  cost 348,348 

Total  liabilitin  and  nit  nioftli 378, 3U 


MORRIS  K.  X7DALL 

•  Mr.  DmCONQINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  couple  minutes  of 
the  Senate's  time  to  note  an  occurrence 
that  happened  on  Saturday,  May  2.  In 
our  counteriMut  body,  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives. That  date  marked  exactly 
20  years  that  my  Representative  had 
served  in  that  Cluunber,  and  they  have 
been  20  years  of  brilliant  and  dedicated 
service  of  the  highest  order.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  honorable  and  distinguished 


MoRKis  K.  Udall,  of  the  second  district 
in  Arizona. 

I  feel  particularly  close  to  Mo  Udau, 
not  merely  because  we  both  hail  from 
Tucson.  His  father.  Levi  Udall,  was  chief 
Justice  of  the  Arisona  Supreme  Court,  on 
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which  my  father,  Evo,  alio  served.  Mo 
and  I  both  graduated  irom  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona's  CoUeife  of  Law.  And 
both  of  us  served  In  the  capacity  of  Pima 
County  attorney  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress. Mo  came  to  the  House  on  May  2. 
1961,  as  the  result  of  a  special  electlmi, 
and  because  of  his  unusual  starting  date 
was  In  fact  the  last  Member  of  the  House 
to  be  sworn  In  by  former  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum. 

Mo  Udaix's  career  has  been  as  lively 
and  interesting  as  it  has  been  fruitful. 
He  was  captain  of  the  University  of 
Arizona's  basketball  team,  while  also 
serving  as  president  of  the  student  body. 
and  later  played  professionally  in  the 
old  American  Basketball  Association 
with  the  Denver  Nuggets.  All  6  feet-5 
inches,  he  is  still  quite  an  Imposing  fig- 
ure, and  I  would  daresay,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  are  precious  few  Members  of 
either  Hoise  who  would  relish  the  idea 
of  a  game  of  one-on-one  with  Mo  today. 
At  one  point  in  his  career,  while 
practicing  law  with  the  firm  of  Udall  ft 
Udall  in  Tucson,  Mo  disappeared  for  a 
period  of  several  months,  falling  to 
bother  to  notify  anyone  of  his  motives  or 
intentions.  Considerable  concern  was 
raised  as  to  his  whereabouts  and  well 
being,  but  when  he  finally  did  reappear, 
he  was  carrying  the  manuscript  for  his 
book,  "Arizona  Law  of  Evidence."  The 
book  has  since  become  known  through- 
out the  Arizona  legal  community  as 
"Udall  on  Evidence,"  and  In  fact  is  the 
accepted  law  text  on  that  subject  In  our 
State. 

Mo's  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  one  of  exemplary 
and  dedicated  service  to  Arizona  and  the 
Nation.  Many  of  this  land's  strongest 
and  most  effective  environmental  laws 
can  be  traced  to  Morris  Uoalll. 
Tliroughout  his  tenure  In  the  House,  and 
particularly  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  Mo's  hallmark  has  been  that 
he  Is  a  tough  and  hardnosed  legislator 
but  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  man 
to  deal  with. 

Most  Americans  became  familiar  with 
Mo  Udall  in  1976  during  the  Presiden- 
tial primaries.  Although  he  faced  seem- 
ingly Insurmountable  odds — ^it  Is  an  awe- 
some challenge  for  a  Congressman  from 
southern  Arizona  to  seek  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dency— Mo  entered  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  New  York  second 
only  to  Jimmy  Carter  in  delegates.  His 
campaign  will  be  remembered  as  honest, 
straightforward,  gallant,  and  hugely 
successful 

Mo's  constituents  from  southern  Ari- 
zona, which  include  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily, would,  I  venture  to  say,  agree  nearly 
unanimously  that  it  would  be  difflcuit  to 
find  a  more  open  and  friendly  man  to 
represent  them  In  Congress.  Indeed.  hi5 
marvelous  and  quick  sense  of  humor 
have  endeared  him  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  land.  Mo  oossesses 
that  indefinable  quality  that  allows  him 
In  one-on-one  conversations  to  make  the 
other  persons  feel  as  if  their  concerns 
are  the  most  important  things  In  the 
world  to  him  at  that  moment.  And  they 
genuinely  are. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 


will  Join  me  In  congratulating  Congress- 
man Morris  K.  Udall  for  his  20  years  of 
service  to  this  great  Nation.  I,  for  one. 
hope  that  another  20  will  follow.* 


GOVERNMENT  BAD  DEBTS:  A  NA- 
TIONAL DISGRACE  THAT  DE- 
MANDS IMMEDIATE  ACTION  BY 
CONGRESS. 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  David  Stock- 
man, released  the  findings  of  the  debt 
collection  project  that  was  ordered  by 
former  President  Carter  back  In  August 
1079.   The   results   are  staggering   and 
indicate  to  this  Senator  that  the  amount 
of  money  owed  the  Government  and 
seriously  delinquent  is  a  national  night- 
mare. According  to  the  debt  collection 
project  report,  which  addressed  debt  col- 
lection problems  in  24  Federal  agencies. 
$10  billion  of  debt  had  been  reported 
improperly  in  the  (jovemment's  financial 
statements:  more  than  $25  billion  of  the 
$175  billion  in  debts  owed  the  (3ovem- 
ment  on  September  30.  1979,  were  either 
delinquent  or  in  default;  another  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  loans  were  in  some  form  of 
stretchout  status  because  of  borrowers' 
Inability  to  pay;  another  $1  billion  in  bad 
debts  were  written  off  in  fiscal  1979  and 
it  is  expected  that  another  $6.3  billion 
in  bad  debts  will  be  written  off  in  the 
future. 

Despite  this  glomny  picture  of  the  bad 
debt  situaticm  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Congress 
has  been  moving  toward  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  will  attack  this  problem  head 
on.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  691 — a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Percy  back  in 
February,  which  will  take  a  number  of 
innovative  steps  to  crack  down  cm  bad 
debt  c(dlection  procedures  by  Uncle  Sam. 
OMB  Director  Stockman,  in  an  appear- 
ance before  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  called  for  additional 
legislation  to  improve  debt  collectlcm. 
I  was  disappointed,  however,  to  see  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  49  last  Friday, 
to  reject  my  amendment  to  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiiscal  year  1982 
(S.  Con.  Res.  19)  which  would  have, 
among  other  things,  called  for  the  col- 
lection of  $1,750,000,000  in  bad  debts  next 
year.  The  Senate  rejected  my  amend- 
ment to  the  reconciliatltHi  Instruction 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  9)  on  April  1 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  53  which  called  for 
Identical  savings  in  debt  collection  in 
fiscal  1982.  So  the  taxpayers  are  getting 
crossed  signals  from  the  Senate.  On  the 
one  hand,  my  colleagues  are  beating  the 
table  about  the  disgraceful  bad  debt 
situation  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
moving  legislation  to  address  the  prob- 
lem, but  when  it  comes  down  to  a  sti^ht 
up-and-down  vote  <8i  gc^ng  after  a  speci- 
fic dollar  amount  of  bad  debts,  they  back 
off  and  vote  "no." 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  pursue  my 
effort  to  pin  the  Federal  establishment 
down  on  a  specific  amount  of  bad  debts 
to  collect  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  effectively  washed 
their  hands  of  going  after  specific  debt 
collectiai  savings  in  fiscal  year  1982.  so 


I  intend  to  take  my  case  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  effect  the 
changes  necessary  to  force  the  agencies 
and  departments  to  go  after  bad  debts 
vlg(m>usly.  The  only  way  to  make  them 
do  It  is  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  and 
malce  the  agencies  recoup  the  lost  money 
through  more  aggressive  debt  collection 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  fact  sheet 
on  the  OMB  debt  collection  project  and 
a  copy  of  OMB  Director  Stockman's 
April  23  testimony  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


[Pact  Sheet) 

Mat  7,  IBBl. 

OmCE  OF  MANAGEXZNT  AMD  BUOCET 
STAIT  STITDT  OM  DEBT  COUXCTIOK 

Summary:  Today  the  Director  of  the  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  David  A.  Stock- 
man, released  the  Debt  CoUection  Project,  a 
Staff  Report  on  Strengthening  PMeral  Credit 
Management,  that  was  completed  in  January, 
1981.  The  purpose  of  releasing  the  report  at 
this  time  is  to  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 
Federal  credit  management  problems.  Tlie 
data  and  recommendations  offered  in  this 
staff  study  are  being  reviewed  by  the  current 
Administration  as  a  part  of  the  Program  to 
Strengthen  Federal  Credit  Management. 

Backgroimd:  On  April  23.  1981,  President 
Beagan  ordered  the  beads  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  Institute  more 
effective  debt  coUection  practices  and  better 
credit  management.  He  directed  that  an  offi- 
cial be  designated  in  each  department  and 
agency  by  Bfay  IS,  1981,  for  debt  collection. 
Additionally,  he  ordered  a  review  of  current 
debt  issues  and  requested  a  plan  for  improved 
debt  coUection  be  submitted  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  by  September  30, 
1981. 

The  staff  study  released  today  was  begun 
in  August.  1979  and  conducted  by  pubUc 
and  private  sector  personnel  in  24  Federal 
agencies  which  account  for  95  percent  of  the 
debt  owed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

A  significant  finding  of  the  study  was  that 
reliable  data  does  not  exist  in  many  areas. 
The  study  showed  that  $10  biUion  of  debt 
had  been  reported  improperly  in  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  statements. 

The  study  offered  a  wide  range  of  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  for  Improving 
the  Government's  debt  ccdlectlon.  Tbeae  are 
in  the  areas  of: 

Holding  managers  accountable  for  their 
performance  in  credit  management  and  debt 
coUection; 

Ensuring  the  adequacy  of  resources  to 
perform  effectively  in  credit  areas: 

Providing  government  managers  with 
some  of  the  same  tools  used  In  private  sec- 
tor credit  management:  and 

Providing  stronger  oversight  from  within 
OUB  of  the  executive  agencies'  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  practice*. 

Actions  by  the  admirtittratiim 

The  Administration  wlU  develop  and  pur- 
sue the  implementation  of  the  recommeiida- 
tlons  It  beUeves  appropriate,  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  Stockman  in  hearings  conducted  April 
23.  1981.  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  These  Include: 

Requiring  credit  appUcaints  to  furnish 
their  social  security  numbeia  for  credit 
management  purposes; 

Screening  appUcants  aeeklng  either  Gov- 
ernment direct  or  guaranteed  credit  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assure  that  cred- 
it is  not  extended  inadvertently  to  those 
who  have  f  aUed  to  pay  their  tazeK 

Referring  pertinent  information  on  de- 
linquent debtors  to  credit  bureaus  for  in- 
clusion in  their  credit  records,  thus  provld- 
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InC  ftn  MkUtlonAl  InoentlT*  for  more  timely 
npmjmaat  by  d«Unqu«nt  dvbtora: 

lUqulrlng  Um  MMMmtnt  of  lnt«r«st  on 
aon-tes  dibts  dm  tba  gawmammt  «t  th« 
TrMMoryl  Tu  Mtd  Lo*n  Account  Invest- 
mittk  Bat*,  artrtltlonal  ehMfia  to  prorM*  for 
recovery  of  the  coate  Incurred  by  tbe  Oovera- 
ment  to  collect  delinquent  debts,  and.  when 
■ppnprtete.  m  pnuOtj  ebart*  for  dabta  u»t 
•re  more  than  90  days  p««t  due: 

Balatng  the  Interest  rate  on  delinquent 
taxes  doe  the  iBtemal  Revenue  Semoe  from 
90  to  100  panent  of  Um  prima  rate,  with 
ann  al  adjustments; 

AUovlac  atancles  to  redlaeloee  delinquent 
debtor  ertrtreises  obtained  from  tbe  Inter- 
nal Rerenne  Serrlce  to  private  sector  con- 
tractors In  pursuing  coUeeUon  of  debts; 

ProTldlng  for  the  oOSet  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  the  OoTsmmant  by  Federal  empioyees 
against  their  salaries; 

Allowing  the  courts  more  lautude  in  tbe 
use  of  special  appointments  to  serve  sum- 
monsss  In  Mderal  debt  cases  when  US.  Mar- 
shals are  not  avaUable  for  timely  serving: 

Making  it  a  FMeral  offense  to  assault  n 
Mdsral  anpiojrsa  during  the  coorae  of  the 
oOeial  duUes  In  ooUectlng  amounu  due  the 
Oovamment;  and, 

aaitfyiag  that  the  six  year  statute  of  lim- 
itations does  not  prevent  tbe  administrative 
offaat  of  delinquent  debts  owed  the  Oovem- 
ment  against  future  payments,  benefits,  or 
refunds  due  the  delinquent  debtors. 

STATniSMT  or  Datd  a.  SrocKMAjt 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  dls- 
cusB  the  need  to  improve  debt  coUecUon  In 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  ask  for  your 
support  In  an  effort  that  can  realise  its  full 
potential  only  with  the  support  of  the  Con- 
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When  the  AdminlstraUon  first  began  to 
aaasss  the  many  majKU'  problems  It  faced  In 
achieving  economic  reform,  one  of  our  first 
<U««o»wl«a  was  the  enormity  of  the  amount 
of  overdue  and  uncollected  debu  owed  the 
Oovemment. 

We  itamttl  that: 

More  than  $35  iaUUon  of  the  $176  bUllon 
in  dabta  owed  the  Oovemment  on  September 
90,  19T0,  were  either  delinquent  or  In  de- 
fault. 

An  addittooal  98.4  billion  in  loans  were  in 
some  form  of  rescheduled  or  stretch  out 
•tatus  becauae  of  borrowers'  InabiUty  to  pay 

Over  91  biUion  in  bad  debta  were  written 
off  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

In  addlUon  to  the  91  billion  Just  men- 
"<«»•«*.  wa  expect  to  have  to  write-off  an 
approximately  96 J  billion  more  in  the  future. 

As  a  result  of  this  sttuaUon.  this  Admlnls- 
ISraUon  has  placed  a  high  priority  on  Im- 
piwlng  the  Ctovemment's  debt  collection 
^proaeh  and  processes.  Currently,  we  are 
examining  In  detaU  altemaUve  appraachee 
to  solving  the  problems  facing  us  in  this 
area.  Tbn  problams  are  many  faceted  in  na- 
ture and  require  both  executive  management 
and  leglatotive  remedlea. 

They  Involve: 

TTie  inadequacy  of  agency  reaources  to 
dsal  with  the  workload: 

The  inadequacy  of  our  accounting  and 
information  systems  to  provide  timely  and 
aoea«te  information: 

Tb*  inoonaiatent  application  of  debt  col- 
Mcaan  pMidaa  and  ragulationa; 

A  UUgaUon  proceaa  badly  in  need  of  im- 
provement; and 

f«S^^i7'!2l^L'**'  ■~'  wgulations  that 
inhibit  the  Government's  use  of  coUectlon 

"^^^L****^"**  *^  ""  vny*X»  sector. 
TH«  aamiviarBATioii's  »«t»»^,|,,,yy  apraoacH 

We  would  not  fetf  Justified  in  coming  to 
the  Congress  for  legislative  remedies  without 
first  having  axplored  every  avaaue  of  admin- 


latmtive  action  we  could  take  witiiln  the 

Sxecutlve  Branch.  We  have  dona  aa 
First,  the  Preatdent  haa  dtraeted  that  the 

heada  of  SxsouUve  departmenta  and  aatab- 

Ilahmanta  undertake  an  aggressive  program 

to  improve  their  debt  collection  practices. 

To  carry  out  tltls  dlreetiva,  we  are  providing 

them  a  eomprehenatve  framework  which  re- 

qulrea  them  to: 
Dealgnate  an  official  with  respooalbUlty 

and  authority  for  debt  collection; 
Prepare  a  detailed  plan  of  action  daacrlb- 

Ing  major  debt  collection  lasuae; 
IdentUy  the  q>eciflc  actlona  and  steps  to 

be  taken  in  reeolving  thoee  lasties; 
■rtablish  a  timetable  for  accomplishing 

each  action  and  step;  and 
Report  perlodlcaUy  to  me  on  their  prog- 

rees  In  reducing  outstanding  deUnquendea 

and  defaulter 

We  expect  the  agency  action  plan  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  Inconsistent  appllca- 
Uon  of  policies  and  regulations,  along  with 
other  admlnlatrattve  Issues. 

On  the  agency  resource  Issue — we  will 
be  working  eloeely  with  the  agencies  aa  part 
of  the  budget  procees  to  determine  their  re- 
source needs  and  bow  best  to  fullfll  them. 
It  may  be  that  contracting  out  certain  debt 
oollectlon  functions  to  the  private  sector  may 
make  the  most  sense  In  some  situations.  The 
same  may  be  tnie  with  respect  to  account- 
ing aod  servicing  acttvitlsa. 

We  have  been  working  with  the  Treasury 
Department  to  revise  and  Improve  the  cur- 
rent reporting  system  which  provldss  In- 
formaUon  on  debt  owed  the  Oovemment. 
Under  the  revised  reporting  system  which  we 
expect  wiU  go  into  effect  September  SO  of 
this  year,  Treeaury  wlU  begin  coUecttng  In- 
formaUon  never  before  available.  This  In- 
cludee  the  amount  and  age  of  recelvablee 
that  are  past  due;  along  with  sufilotent  data 
naeded  to  evaluate  the  agency  debt  coUec- 
tlon activity. 

nnaUy,  my  staff  will  be  working  cloeely 
with  Justice  ofllcials  to  instaU  Improvementa 
In  the  organization  and  admlnistraUon  of  the 
UUgaUon  procees  as  it  affecte  our  debt  col- 
lecUon  efforta. 

AODrnoirai,  lcgislation  mam  roa  ncpaovso 
coixccnoN 


AdmlnlatraUve  actions  alone  will  not  solve 
the  Oovemmentls  debt  coUecUon  problems. 

LeglaiaUve  acU<»s  are  needed  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  dlslnoenUves  that  preeenUy  exist 
In  the  Oovemment^  debt  ooUectloo  procees- 
to  make  avaUable  essential  tooU  and  tech- 
niques commonly  used  In  the  private  sector 
and,  to  provide  for  increased  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  In  the  way  the  Government  goes 
about  granting,  aervlcing,  and  ooUaOlng 
credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislaUve  remedlea  we 
ask  that  you  and  the  Committee  support 
would  provide  for: 

Requiring  credit  appUcanto  to  furnish 
their  social  security  numbers  for  credit  man- 
*gament  purpoeea; 

S«*aniag  appUcante  sseklng  either  Gov- 
ernment direct  or  guaranteed  credit  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  asanra  that 
a«dlt  la  not  axtmdad  inadvartcnUy  to  thoee 
who  hava  failed  to  pay  their  **ittt: 

Referring  perttnant  information  on  delin- 
quent debtora  to  credit  bureaus  for  inclusion 
in  thatr  credit  records,  thus  providing  am 
additional  incentive  for  more  timely  reoav- 
ment  by  delinquent  debtora; 

Requiring  the  aaseasment  of  intanst  on 
non-tax  debta  due  the  government  at  the 
Treasury's  Tkx  and  Loan  Account  Investment 
Rate,  additional  charges  to  provide  for  reoov- 
ary  of  the  oosto  incurred  by  the  Government 
to  collect  delinquent  debts,  and.  when  ap- 
propriate, a  penalty  charge  for  debta  that  axe 
mors  than  90  days  past  due; 

Balsing  the  Interest  rate  on  delinquent 
taxes  dua  the  latemal  Rcvantw  aarrloe  fNm 


BO  to  100  percent  of  the  prima  rata,  with  an- 
nual adjostmanta; 

AUowlng  agendea  to  radlacloae  delinquent 
debtor  addrossea  obtained  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  privata  aeotor  oontracton 
in  pursuing  ooUacUon  of  debta; 

Providing  for  the  offset  of  delinquent  debta 
owed  the  Government  by  Federal  emolovees 
against  their  salartea; 

AUowlng  the  oourta  mora  latitude  in  the 
uae  of  special  appolntmenta  to  aerve  sum- 
monasa  in  Federal  debt  oases  when  UjB.  Mar- 
shals are  not  available  for  timely  aervlng- 

iiaklng  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  a 
Federal  employee  during  the  course  of  his 
official  duties  in  ooUectlng  amounta  due  the 
Oovemment:  and. 

Clarifying  that  six  yaar  statuta  of  Umlta- 
Uona  does  not  prevent  the  administrative 
offset  of  delinquent  debta  owed  the  Govern- 
ment against  future  paymenta,  benefita,  or 
refunds  dtie  the  deUnquent  debtora. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  legislative  changea  ara 
essential  to  a  strengthened  Debt  OoUection 
Program  for  the  Federal  Government.  We 
urge  the  Congress  to  consider  and  enact  theee 
legislative  InltUtivee  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  we  can  move  quickly  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  deUnquent  debt  owed  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  can  assura  you  that  the  Administration  Is 
fully  committed  to  improving  the  debt  col- 
lection process  In  the  sgenciee  and  welcomes 
the  continuing  support  of  this  Committee 
and  the  Congress  in  our  efforta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepatad 
statement.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have.« 


JACK  ALBERT80N  RECEIVES  THE 
AMERICAN  THEATER  ARTS  FIRST 
ANNUAL  AWARD 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  16,  the  American  Theater 
Art*  CoDsenratory  and  Company  hon- 
ored Jack  Albertmn  with  its  ttrst  annual 
"ATA  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement 
in  the  Entertainment  Arts."  It  seems  a 
fitting  recognlUco  of  Jack's  long  and 

richly  varied  career  in  show  business 

as  a  dancer,  singer,  and  comedian  In 
revues  and  as  an  actor  whose  sldll  has 
enabled  him  to  play  roles  ranging  from 
the  most  intensely  dramatic  to  the  most 
comic.  To  ATA  and  to  so  many  of  Jack's 
coworkers  and  admirers  over  the  years, 
he  exemplifies  the  kind  of  professional- 
ism that  people  in  the  entertainment 
world  would  emulate.  During  his  50  years 
in  the  business,  he  has  played  vaudeville, 
radio,  theater,  film,  and  TV  and  has  won 
what  is  called  the  "triple  crown  of  show 
business" — an  Emmy,  an  Oscar,  and  a 
Tony  award. 

For  all  of  us  who  laughed  with  him  In 
"Chico  and  the  Man"  or  "The  Sunshine 
Boys"  or  were  moved  by  his  portrayal  of 
the  father  in  "The  Subject  Was  Roses"— 
or  whatever  we  best  remember  and  loved 
Jack  Albertson  in— I  know  we  share  in 
congratulating  him  on  this  award  and 
in  wishing  him  many,  many  more  w(si- 
derf  ul  roles  ahead.* 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
11  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate recesses  today  it  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 


The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER,  ^^thout 
objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  following  Senators  each  be  rec- 


ognized, following  the  time  for  ttie  two 
leaders,  after  we  have  convened  to- 
morrow morning,  for  a  period  of  15 
minutes  for  a  special  order:  Senators 
Hetlim,  Borkn.  Chiles,  DbConcimi, 
RoBSRT  C.  Btro,  and  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJf.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  S1EVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  under 
the  previous  order  until  the  hour  of 
11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:18  pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  imtil 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1981,  at  11  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Folkt). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

WASHUtGTOH,  D.C. 

May  IS,  19S1. 
1  hereby  desigiuite  the  Honorable  Thomas 
S.  PoLXT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  May  18. 1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nnix.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativei. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  D.D.,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  ia  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.  Therefore 
loiil  we  not  fear.— Psaims  46:  1. 

Eternal  God.  our  Father,  we  pause 
in  Thy  presence  to  offer  unto  Thee 
the  devotion  of  our  hearts  and  to  turn 
another  page  in  the  story  of  our  be- 
loved country.  As  we  who  were  once 
Members  of  this  body  and  we  who  are 
now  Members  assemble  together  in 
this  historic  place  awaken  within  us 
the  realization  that  Thou  hast  a  pur- 
pose for  each  one  of  us  and  that  Thou 
art  the  sustainer  of  our  spirits  every 
day  and  all  the  way.  Facing  this  hour 
and  the  hours  to  come  may  Thy  pres- 
ence strengthen  us.  Thy  spirit  guide 
us,  and  Thy  wisdom  make  us  wise. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  this  body,  new 
and  old.  Together  may  we  have  the 
mind  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  Thee.  Keep  them 
truehearted  and  wholehearted,  faith- 
ful, and  loyal  all  the  time,  all  the  way 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  biUs  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 


S.  875.  An  act  to  authorise  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  California; 

S.  1070.  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  youth  employment  and  demonstra- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purt>oses: 

S.  1123.  An  act  to  permit  certain  funds  al- 
located for  official  expenses  of  Senators  to 
be  utilized  to  procure  additional  office 
equipment;  and 

S.  1133.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
phere Act  of  1977  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
act  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  President  pro  tempore,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  96-374,  appointed 
Robert  K.  Thomas,  Prank  Newman, 
Caroline  Shaw  Bell,  Joyce  Holmes 
Benjamin,  James  C.  Summers.  Father 
Charles  L.  Cvirrie,  Dr.  James  M. 
Kraby,  and  Rev.  William  J.  Sullivan, 
from  private  life,  to  the  Commission 
on  National  Development  in  Postsec- 
ondary  Education. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May 
14,  1981,  the  House  will  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  at  this  time  has  the  high  honor 
and  personal  pleasure  of  welcoming  to 
the  Chamber,  on  behalf  of  aU  the  sit- 
ting Members,  the  distinguished 
former  Members  of  Congress  here 
present. 

The  Chair  has  the  honor  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  Members  the  respective 
representatives  of  both  parties  to  wel- 
come our  former  colleagues  to  this  day 
in  their  honor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

First,  may  I  say.  Reverend  Latch, 
how  good  it  is  to  have  you  back  here 
praying  us  off  to  a  good  start  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I  have  always 
been  glad  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
ceedings, for  it  is  the  only  occasion 
when  can  I  be  sure  to  see  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  actually  served  here 
when  there  was  a  Republican  Speaker 


and     Republican    majority     in     this 
House. 

I  read  in  this  morning's  paper  where 
Walter  Judd  said,  "And  the  voters  see 
to  it  that  we  have  an  endless  supply  of 
fresh  recruits." 

Well,  I  just  want  the  record  to  show 
that  as  much  as  we  look  forward  to 
meeting  our  friends  and  our  col- 
leagues, we  have  some  question  about 
those  recruiting  techniques  the  elec- 
torate takes  advantage  of  every  once 
in  a  while. 

I  certainly  want  to  Join  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader  in  extending 
our  welcome.  The  floor  of  the  House  is 
a  place  that  holds  many  memories  for 
each  of  us,  both  for  individuals  and  for 
those  who  served  in  the  Congress  for 
our  Nation.  Your  former  Members'  or- 
ganization is  a  sort  of  living  embodi- 
ment of  those  memories.  You  do  rep- 
resent a  living,  vital  link  with  what 
has  gone  on  before.  Whether  experi- 
ence is  the  best  teacher  Is  something 
we  will  leave  for  the  philosophers  to 
argue,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  political 
life  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  Itind 
of  experience  every  Member  of  this 
fine  organization  brings  to  our  coun- 
try, and  particularly  to  those  of  our 
young  people  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges these  days,  who  I  understand  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  visits  from  Mem- 
bers of  this  fine  organization. 

I  am  Just  very  happy  to  see  so  many 
of  my  old  friends.  While  I  look  for- 
ward some  day  to  being  numbered 
among  those  who  will  come  back  and 
renew  acquaintances,  I  Just  hope  that 
whenever  the  time  comes  it  is  a  volun- 
tary choice,  and  not  one  of  involun- 
tary action  on  the  part  of  my  elector- 
ate. 

Thank  you  so  much. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  acting  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Hance). 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Wright, 
and  the  distinguished  majority  whip, 
Mr.  Foley,  I  want  to  welcome  your 
being  here. 

I  think  of  something  that  happened 
the  first  time  I  ran  for  Congress.  I  was 
seeking  to  replace  our  friend  and  your 
friend,  George  Bfahon,  and  I  was 
asked  in  a  town  haU  meeting  if  I 
wanted  to  serve  in  Congress  for  44 
years.  My  answer  was,  I  hoped  I  would 
be  alive  and  well  in  44  years,  whether  I 
served  in  Congress  or  not. 


D  This  symbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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This  is  a  group  that  I  can  tell  is  alive 
and  well.  We  are  glad  to  have  you 
back. 

The  other  thing  I  was  thinking 
about  is  that  I  take  a  lot  of  pride  in 
the  fact  that  this  group,  anyone  who 
serves  in  this  body,  we  have  one  thing 
in  common.  You  know,  you  can  serve 
in  the  other  body  through  appoint- 
ment, and  even  President  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  through  the 
election  process  under  unusual  circum- 
stances sometimes.  But.  to  serve  in 
this  body  you  have  to  walk  through 
that  district,  knock  on  those  doors, 
ride  in  those  parades  and  do  all  the 
things  that  you  have  to  do  to  get  to 
know  the  people  in  those  districts  to 
be  able  to  come  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  is  just  one  of  the 
many  things  I  think  distinguishes  the 
House  from  other  parts  of  the  elector- 
al process  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  thing  I  speak  of  with 
pride,  because  this  is  the  voice  of  the 
people. 

We  are  glad  to  have  yoii  back.  We 
look  forward  to  chatting  with  you 
throughout  the  day,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  all  of  you  looking  very  alive  and 
well. 

We  wish  that  you  were  here  to  help 
us  solve  all  the  tax  problems,  t>ecause 
the  controversy  of  the  day  always 
seems  to  be  the  biggest  controversy  of 
all  time:  but,  in  tallung  to  many  of 
you,  I  find  that  those  controversies  of 
yesterday  were  probably  of  even  larger 
profile  than  the  controversies  of 
today.  We  do  appreciate  your  coming 
back  and  visiting  with  us  today.  Thank 
you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  directs  the  Clerk  to  caU  the  roll 
of  former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  follow- 
ing Members  answered  to  their  names: 

Elizabeth  Andrews,  Alabama;  Leslie  C. 
Arends.  Illinois:  Robert  T.  Ashmore,  South 
Carolina;  William  H.  Ayres,  Ohio;  Alvin  J. 
Baldue,  Wisconsin;  Laurie  C.  Battle,  Ala- 
bama; Andrew  J.  BiemiUer.  Wisconsin;  John 
A.  Blatnili,  Minnesota:  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  Dela- 
ware: Daniel  B.  Brewster,  Maryland; 
Charles  B.  Brownson.  Indiana;  EHford  A.  Ce- 
derberg.  Michigan;  Charles  E.  Chamberlain, 
Michigan;  Frank  M.  CHark,  Pennsylvania; 
Del  Clawson,  California. 

James  C.  Cleveland,  New  Hampshire; 
Albert  M.  Cole,  Kansas;  W.  Sterling  Cole. 
New  York;  Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Virgin  Islands; 
Isidore  Dollinger,  New  York;  Harold  D. 
Donohue,  Massachusetts:  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dom,  South  Carolina;  Melvin  H. 
Evans,  Virgin  Islands;  Michael  A.  Feighan, 
Ohio;  Charles  K.  Fletcher,  California:  John 
J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Georgia:  J.  Allen  FVear,  Jr., 
Delaware:  Edward  A.  CHirmatz,  Maryland. 

G.  Elliot  Hagan,  Georgia;  Robert  P.  Han- 
rahan,  Illinois:  Ralph  R.  Harding.  Idaho; 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  Virginia;  Harry  G.  Has- 
kell, Jr..  E)elaware:  Brooks  Hays.  Arkansas; 
Lawrence  Hogan,  Maryland;  Earl  Hogan,  In- 
diana: Chet  Holifield,  California;  CTraig 
Hosmer.  California;  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Ne- 
braska; Walter  H.  Judd.  Minnesota. 


David  King.  Utah:  Horace  R.  Komegay, 
North  Carolina;  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
New  York;  John  Lindsay,  New  York;  Peter 
N.  Kyros,  Blaine:  Jim  Lloyd,  CalifomJa; 
Hervey  G.  Machen,  Maryland:  Donald 
McOinley,  Nebraska;  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre, 
New  Hampshire;  William  S.  Mailliard.  C^aU- 
fomia;  Edwin  H.  May.  Jr.,  Connecticut; 
George  Meader,  Michigan;  D.  Bailey  Mer- 
rill. Indiana;  John  S.  Monagan.  Connecticut: 
Charles  A.  Mosher.  Ohio. 

Frank  E.  Moss.  Utah;  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
New  York;  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Maine:  F. 
Jay  Nimtz,  Indiana;  Alexander  Pimie,  New 
York;  James  M.  Quigley,  Pennsylvania; 
John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.,  Kentucky;  J.  Edward 
Rousch,  Indiana;  Harold  M.  Ryan,  Michi- 
gan; Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  Pennsylvania; 
Fred  Schwengel,  Iowa;  William  L.  Scott,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.,  Alabama;  Heiu-y 
P.  Smith  III,  New  York;  NeU  Staebler. 
Michigan;  Lynin  Stalbaum,  Wisconsin:  Tom 
Steed,  Oklahoma;  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Missouri; 
John  H.  Terry,  New  York;  Lera  Thomas. 
Texas;  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Pennsylvania: 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Ralph  W. 
Yarborough,  Texas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  has  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing the  Honorable  William  S.  Mail- 
liard. a  former  Member  of  Congress 
and  president  of  the  Association  of 
Former  Members  of  Congress,  for  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Bir.  MAILLIARD.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the 
acting  majority  leader  for  your  wel- 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  we  are 
flourishing.  We  now  have  over  600 
Members  who  have  served  in  the 
House  or  the  Senate  or,  in  many  cases, 
both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  thank  the  House  and  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  report  briefly  on 
our  past  year's  educational,  social,  and 
research  activities.  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  we  have  condensed  this  report 
on  many  things  we  have  been  doing, 
but  there  are  some  things  we  think  im- 
portant enough  to  share  with  you. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honored 
today  to  have  as  our  guests  five 
former  members  of  the  Bimdestag  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  who 
are  members  of  an  association  similar 
to  ours  in  their  country.  We  wish  to 
welcome  Dr.  Bruno  Heck,  Dr.  Richard 
Jaeger.  Hon.  Wolfram  Dom.  Hon. 
Georg  Kahn-Ackerman.  and  Hon.  Jo- 
achim Raffert.  Their  Society  of  the 
Former  Members  of  the  Bundestag  is 
working  with  us  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Association 
of  Former  Parliamentarians,  and  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  we  show 
them  our  welcome.  [Applause.] 

These  distinguished  gentlemen,  in 
some  cases,  have  not  only  served  as 
members  of  the  Bimdestag,  which 
they  all  are  but  several  have  been 


cabinet  members.  When  this  meeting 
is  finished,  they  are  accompanying 
some  of  us  on  Wednesday  to  "Wing- 
spread,"  the  Johnson  Foundation's 
Conference  Center  at  Racine.  Wis., 
where  we  will  participate  in  a  confer- 
ence on  United  States-German  rela- 
tions. This  will  be  the  fourth  seminar 
at  "Wingspread"  we  have  cosponsored 
with  the  Johnson  Foundation. 

Second,  I  want  to  report  to  you  that 
we  have  a  very  active  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  let  we  name  them: 

Gordon  Allott;  Catherine  May 
Bedell;  Andy  Biemiller  Danny  Brew- 
ster, Chuck  Brownson;  Charles  Fletch- 
er; Bill  Hungate;  Martha  Keys;  Gale 
McGee;  Jim  Quigley;  Hugh  Scott; 
Carlton  Sickles:  Robert  Taft;  John 
Ware;  and  Brooks  Hays  and  Walter 
Judd,  our  founders. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  report, 
let  me  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  great  service  rendered  by  oiu- 
staff,  our  executive  director,  Jed  John- 
son, a  former  Member  of  Congress 
himself;  our  counselor,  Henry  Smith, 
also  a  former  Member,  and  our  staff 
secretary,  Dorothy  Bageant.  who  as 
our  staff  secretary  works  beyond 
belief  to  make  our  goals  and  ideas 
come  to  pass. 

I  have  been  blessed  personally  by 
dedicated  officers:  John  Monagan.  our 
vice  president;  "Ted"  Moss,  our  secre- 
tanr,  and  Chuck  Chamberlain,  our 
treasurer,  who,  together  with  our  im- 
mediate past  president,  Carlton  Sic- 
kles, make  up  a  hard  working  execu- 
tive committee.  And,  of  course,  our 
founding  members,  Walter  Judd  and 
Brooks  Hays,  participate  actively,  and 
we  are  most  fortunate  to  have  their 
continued  experience  and  support. 

As  you  may  be  aware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  a  very  active  campus  fellows 
program,  with  a  register  of  over  200 
members  who  have  volunteered  to  par- 
ticipate. It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  college  students  and  faculty  to 
meet  with  persons  who  have  served  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  who  visit  these  col- 
lege campuses  as  visiting  fellows  for 
up  to  a  week  at  a  time.  Our  campus 
fellows  program  today  is  completing 
its  75th  campus  visit  with  the  visit  of 
Gilbert  Gudc  of  Iiftaryland  to  Bain- 
bridge  Junior  College  in  Georgia.  The 
program  has  been  immensely  success- 
ful in  bringing  the  Congress  to  the 
campus,  and  we  wish  to  thank  our 
foundaUon  and  corporate  sponsors 
whoiiave  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  authority 
granted  to  me  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  I  include  here  a  list  of 
the  schools  that  have  been  visited  and 
a  list  of  the  Members  who  have  visited 
them,  together  with  some  comments 
we  have  received  back  from  these  var- 
ious institutions.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a  most  success- 
ful 10th  *nnii>i  fall  meeting  in  Mexico 
City  last  November.  The  n.S.  Embassy 
was  most  helpful,  and  members  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  were  most  gracious 
in  briefing  us  about  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  in  hosting  us  at  a  lunch- 
eon and  a  reception  at  the  Senate  of- 
fices. Most  of  the  participating  Mem- 
bers and  their  spouses  went  on  to 
enjoy  a  couple  of  days  in  Cancun.  and 
we  had  the  adventure  of  an  unsched- 
uled debarking  at  Merida  because  of 
some  alleged  but  nonexistent  fog  at 
Cancun.  I  must  say  that  spending  the 
night  at  the  Merida  Airport  is  not  rec- 
ommended recreation. 

This  September  we  wlU  have  our  fall 
meeting  at  Minneapolis.  As  you  know, 
both  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Al 
Quie.  and  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Eton 
Praser.  are  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Former  Members  of  Congress. 

We  look  forward  to  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  visit  with  them.  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  invite  you  to  join  us 
there. 

Internationally,  we  hav^  successfully 
cmnpleted  programs  in  interpreting 
the  Ccmgress  in  the  following  coun- 
tries: Canada.  Mexico.  Japan.  Austra- 
lia. Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Belgium.  Prance,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Nigeria, 
China,  and  Indonesia.  So  we  have  not 
only  been  visiting  campuses,  we  have 
been  visiting  countries. 

We  have  a  third  upcoming  trip  to 
China  this  fall  in  which  some  40  of  our 
members  and  families  will  participate. 
Last  June  we  had  a  most  successful 
study  trip  of  the  European  communi- 
ties. Plans  are  underway  for  a  study 


trip  next  spring  to  visit  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission, 
a  highly  successful  seminar  comparing 
the  legislative  workings  of  the  Japa- 
nese Diet  and  the  U.S.  Congress  was 
held  in  Honolulu.  February  11  to  14. 
at  the  Cultural  Learning  Institute  of 
the  East-West  Center.  This  project, 
from  which  the  seminar  arose  and 
which  is  the  first  comprehensive  com- 
parative study  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies,  will  resiQt  in  the  publication  of 
a  handbook  in  Japanese  and  E^nglish 
of  the  scholarly  papers  prepared  by 
academic  experts  on  the  Diet  and  the 
Congress  and  will  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  both  bodies  as  well  as 
other  governmental  officials. 

I  may  say  that  this  study  arose  out 
of  a  previous  conference  we  had  with 
the  Japanese  where,  when  we  tried  to 
look  in  the  library  for  some  effort  to 
explain  the  differences  in  the  way  the 
two  legislative  bodies  function,  we 
found  it  did  not  exist.  So  out  of  that 
experience  we  think  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  produce  something  that  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  sitting  Members  if 
they  are  engaged  in  colloquies  with 
the  Japanese. 

This  was  the  fourth  binational  and 
the  third  parliamentary  exchange  pro- 
gram held  between  former  Members  of 
Congress  and  Japan. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  supply  for 
the  Record  the  detail  of  those  prior 
trips: 

COMMKirTS  OH  COIIOKISSIOIIAL  Al.01fin 

Campus  Pkllows  Program 

"We  have  had  a  post-visit  assessment  for 
the  week.  Congressman  Biemlller's  visit  was 
of  benefit  to  all  of  us:  he  did  an  excellent 
Job.  My  personal  observation  was  that  he 
was  equally  successful  with  students,  facul- 
ty and  community  members.  .  .  .  You 
have  a  first  class  program  here  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  colleges  across  the 
country."— Alex  B.  Lacy,  Jr..  President,  San- 
gamon State  University.  Springfield,  lUi- 
nois,  March  3.  1980. 

"Dr.  Judd  was  very  well  received  in  all  his 
presentations.  Community  persons,  as  well 
as  many  Hope  College  students,  heard  his 
presentations.  The  question  and  answer  pe- 
riods were  lively  and  informative.  Dr.  Judd 
is  witty,  charming,  persuasive,  intelligent, 
and  extremely  well-informed.  "^James  M. 
Zoetewey,  Chairman,  Political  Science  De- 
partment, Hope  College,  Holland,  Michigan, 
March  17,  1980. 

"Senator  Tarborough's  visit  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  He  charmed  everyone  he 
met.  His  formal  presentations  were  brief, 
informative,  and  witty.  The  groups  he  met 
then  bombarded  him  with  friendly  but  solid 
questions  at  which  point  Senator  Yarbor- 
ough  completely  conquered  his  audiences 
with  his  wit.  candor,  and  Judgment."— Irving 
H.  King.  Department  of  Humanities.  \3S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut. April  23.  1980. 

"In  my  Judgment,  one  of  Senator  Beall's 
most  important  accomplishments  here,  both 
in  the  classrooms  and  at  informal  meetings 
with  students,  is  that  he  impressed  them  as 
a  person  of  Integrity  and  ability  and  certain- 
ly Increased  their  understanding  of  and  re- 


spect for  politicians  and  the  work  of  the 
Congress."— Thomas  R.  Ross,  Chairman, 
The  Department  of  History,  Davis  &  Elkins 
College,  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  April  24. 
1980. 

"The  most  succinct  and  complete  way  I 
can  think  of  to  tell  you  how  useful  Mr.  Pu- 
cinski  was  to  us  is  to  refer  you  to  the  en- 
closed schedule  of  his  activities.  Let  me  Just 
add  to  that  my  own  assessment  of  the  visit, 
an  assessment  corroborated  to  me  by  all  the 
instructors  and  many  of  the  students  with 
whom  Mr.  PucinslU  came  into  contact:  our 
guest  was  unfailingly  astute  and  insightful 
on  the  whole  wide  range  of  subjects  he  ad- 
dressed, and  he  gave  us  exactly  what  we  had 
hoped  for— that  practltioner's-eye  view  that 
we,  theoreticians,  need  to  offer  our  stu- 
dents, but  can't,  of  course,  give  from  our 
own  experience.  Mr.  Pucinski's  wide-ranging 
experience  was  an  invaluable  resource  for 
us,  and  we  thank  you  for  helping  him  to 
share  it  with  us."— Calvin  P.  Exoo,  Depart- 
ment of  Government,  St.  Lawrence  Univer- 
sity, Canton,  New  York,  June  10,  1980. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  former  Sena- 
tor Hugh  Scott's  visit  to  DePauw  University 
was  a  resounding  success.  We  had  Senator 
Scott  visit  four  different  classes  over  the 
three  day  period  and  deliver  a  convocation 
address,  as  well  as  meet  informally  with 
small  groups  of  students  and  faculty.  In 
each  case  the  response  was  overwhelmingly 
positive.  Senator  Scott  gave  of  his  time 
unselfishly,  and  shared  his  vast  experience 
and  insight  with  each  individual  he  came  in 
contract  with."— Byron  W.  Daynes.  Ph.D., 
Chairman  and  Associate  Professor,  E>ePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  Indiana,  October 
17,  1980. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  and  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  making  possible  Ted 
Moss'  visit  to  the  Alfred  campus  September 
30-October  2.  As  the  enclosed  schedule  indi- 
cates Moss  appeared  in  ten  classes,  five  of 
them  two  hours  long,  with  an  average  of  20 
students  per  class.  The  students  were  de- 
lighted for  the  opportunity  to  hear  his  per- 
spective on  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  com- 
ments were  uniformly  positive.  Moss'  re- 
laxed style  put  the  students  at  ease,  and  he 
responded  to  questions  In  a  direct  way 
which  satisfied  the  questioner.  He  endured 
a  rather  grueling  schedule  of  appearances 
with  unfailing  good  humor  and  grace."— Dr. 
Thomas  Rasmussen,  Associate  Professor  of 
PoUUcal  Science,  Alfred  University.  Alfred, 
New  York,  October  28,  1980. 

"The  visit  from  Congressman  Whalen  was 
an  enormous  success.  Judging  from  the  en- 
thusiastic comments  of  students  and  facul- 
ty. His  easy  manner  with  students  gave 
them  the  confidence  to  ask  questions  and 
created  an  atmosphere  for  dialogue,  which 
was  very  constructive."— Linda  L.  Fowler. 
Assistant  Professor,  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  December  8,  1980. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  recent  visit  of  Judge 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  to  Brandeis  University. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  students  and  fac- 
ulty were  rewarded  with  a  stimulating  and 
enriching  experience  by  Judge  Mikva's  pres- 
ence. 

Judge  Mikva  communicated  his  concerns 
not  only  as  a  former  congressman  and  a 
Jurist,  but  as  a  humanist.  As  such  he  en- 
hanced the  dignity  of  the  political  and  legal 
professions.  His  humanism  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  students  and  faculty 
alike."— Sanford  M.  Lottor,  Director-of  Con- 
tinuing Studies,  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham.  Massachusetts,  December  12,  1980. 


"The  College  very  much  enjoyed  working 
with  the  Campus  Fellows  Program,  and  ap- 
preciated having  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
In  preparing  Mrs.  Bedell's  schedule.  It  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  tailor  Mrs.  Bedell's 
visit  to  the  specific  needs  of  our  institution. 
I  believe  that  her  visit,  in  terms  of  length 
and  scheduling,  was  perfect  for  Chatham's 
needs. 

In  short,  we  at  Chatham  have  nothing  but 
positive  feelings  about  Mrs.  Bedell's 
visit  .  .  ."—Janet  Sarbaugh,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Chatham  College,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  December  22, 1980. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  Just  complet- 
ing our  first  oral  history  project 
named  "The  Modem  Congress  in 
American  History."  funded  essentially 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  also  by  the  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation,  the  Finance  Factors 
Foundation,  and  by  many  separate  in- 
dividual contributions.  The  transcripts 
of  these  some  100  interviews  of  former 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  placed  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  use  of 
scholars  and  historians  and.  the  micro- 
filming Corp.  of  America  will  produce 
a  microfiche  edition  which  will  be 
available  nationally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  my  unhappy 
duty  to  report  to  the  House  the  name 
of  our  deceased  alumni  since  our  meet- 
ing last  year.  They  are: 

Emmanuel  Celler  of  New  York:  Peter 
Dominick  of  Colorado;  Jacob  Gilbert 
of  New  York;  Charles  Hoeven  of  Iowa; 
Carl  Hoffman  of  Pennsylvania;  Paul 
Jones  of  Missouri;  John  McCormack 
of  Massachusetts;  George  Outland  of 
California;  and  Olin  Teague  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we 
might  have  a  moment  of  silence  in 
memory  of  our  departed  colleagues. 

[The  Members  and  guests  standing.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  we  present  a 
distinguished  service  award.  This  is.  of 
course,  a  nonpartisan  award  presented 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 
Past  recipients  have  been  former  Con- 
gresswoman  and  Ambassador  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  of  Connecticut;  former 
Congressman  George  Mahon  of  Texas; 
the  late  former  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller  of  New  York;  former  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina; 
former  President  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan:  the  late  former  Speaker. 
John  McCormack  of  Massachusetts; 
and  the  late  former  House  Parliamen- 
tarian, Lou  Deschler. 
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I  submit  that  that  is  a  distinguished 
group  of  names  to  present. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  adding  another  distinguished 
name  to  this  roster.  I  will  ask  the  Hon- 
orable Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine  to 
come  forward  to  receive  this  year's 
award. 

Edmund  Muskie,  you  have  given 
long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years  as  a  leader  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 


more  recently  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
a  trying  and  internationally  tense 
period  of  our  Nation's  history.  We 
thank  you  for  that  service  and  I  am 
delighted,  both  officially  and  personal- 
ly, to  present  this  award  in  recognition 
of  your  distinguished  service. 

I  will  simply  indicate  what  these  are 
and  there  are  more  to  come.  These  are 
letters  from  your  colleagues  express- 
ing their  affection  and  appreciation. 

This  is  a  gavel.  I  will  read  the  plaque 
that  is  next  to  it: 

Presented  to  the  Honorable  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  former  Members  of  Congress 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to 
the  Republic.  Monday,  May  18,  1981,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Now,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  you  for 
such  remarks  as  you  may  choose  to 
make. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Thank  you.  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues.  22 
years  ago  when  I  first  came  to  the 
other  body.  I  was  told  that  freshmen 
were  to  listen  and  not  speak.  Well,  I 
am  a  freshman  member  of  this  organi- 
zation now;  but  the  tradition  has 
changed  in  the  Senate.  I  see  no  reason 
to  persist  with  it  in  this  institution. 

I  have  now  had  a  few  months  to  con- 
template the  significance  of  holding 
office  as  Governor,  as  a  Senator,  and 
as  Secretary  under  the  new  title  of 
"former."  It  seemed  to  me  at  first 
glance  that  the  word  former  suggests 
that  one's  status  has  become  meaning- 
less, until  I  began  to  contemplate, 
first,  that  this  status  is  the  result  of 
action  by  the  electorate  in  most  cases, 
so  they  are  as  responsible  for  our  occu- 
pying our  present  status  as  they  were 
in  electing  us  to  these  institutions  in 
the  first  instance;  but  second.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  personal  experience 
in  dealing  with  these  new  titles  that  I 
find  very  interesting. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  Middle  East  of  11  days  in  the  in- 
terests of  my  new  law  firm,  carrying 
my  passport,  and  if  none  of  you  have 
ever  read  your  passport  carefully,  you 
will  have  overlooked  what  I  did  for  so 
many  years,  an  admonition  on  the 
inside  of  the  back  cover  that  the  pass- 
port must  be  surrendered  when  the 
holder  changes  the  status  which  is 
listed  in  the  passport.  So  I  proceeded 
to  look  at  my  status  as  listed  in  the 
passport  and  it  was.  "Former  Secre- 
tary of  State."  I  began  to  wonder 
when  I  would  relinquish  that  status 
and  thus  be  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  passport  regulation.  So  there  is 
some  meat  to  this  status. 

I  once  had  a  passport  in  the  name  of 
Secretary  of  State  that  I  had  to  relin- 
quish after  8  months  and  20  days,  but 
as  former  Secretary,  I  am  safe. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  this  award.  I 
have  listed  carefully  to  the  list  of 
former  recipients  and  regard  it  as  a 
distinction  to  join  their  ranks. 

I  have  one  reservation  about  that.  In 
too  many  instances  you  referred  to 


former  recipients  as  the  "late  former" 
Senator,  Congressman,  and  so  on.  I 
hope  I  do  not  join  that  list  too  rapidly. 

This  is  a  time  for  some  reminiscence. 
I  will  not  indulge  in  it  at  length  or 
carelessly;  but  I  have  been  asked  a 
question  almost  every  day  since  I  left 
office  on  January  20  that  I  have  not 
found  a  satisfactory  answer  to.  People 
continually  ask,  "Should  we  refer  to 
you  as  Secretary  or  as  Senator  or  as 
Governor?" 

My  replies  have  been  up  to  this 
point  some  of  these: 

"Take  your  pick." 

"I  can't  dictate  it." 

"Why  don't  you  add  Mr.  to  the  list?" 

"Why  don't  you  resurrect  some  of 
the  other  things  that  I  have  been 
called  from  time  to  time  in  my  public 
career?" 

But  I  have  been  taking  a  survey  of 
my  own  to  see  which  of  these  titles 
people  are  most  comfortable  with.  In- 
terestingly enough,  it  is  the  title  of 
Senator.  Perhaps  I  was  Secretary  too 
short  a  time.  Perhaps  I  was  Governor 
too  long  ago;  but  I  choose  to  believe 
that  the  title  of  UJS.  Senator  is  still 
one  revered  and  respected  by  the 
American  people  and  my  identification 
with  it  seems  to  come  quite  naturally 
to  their  lips. 

As  I  travel  abroad  and  meet  with 
leaders  of  other  countries.  I  find  that 
they  are  impressed  by  the  parliamen- 
tary service  that  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  in  this  body;  so  I  think 
there  is  sense  to  the  continuation  of 
our  service  here  as  former  Members  of 
Congress.  Bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  a  member  of 
this  new  organization.  My  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  added 
a  dimension  to  my  life  that  has  for- 
ever changed  my  life  for  the  better  in 
terms  of  a  sense  of  fulfillment,  of  con- 
tribution, of  commitment,  of  capacity 
to  understand  the  issues  with  which 
our  country  is  continually  confronted 
from  day  to  day. 

I  must  say.  since  January  20.  I  have 
felt  a  comfortable  sense  of  detach- 
ment from  many  of  these  issues  as  to 
which  current  Members  of  Congress 
find  themselves  voting  and  considering 
the  wrath  of  their  constituents  as 
their  constituents  contemplate  their 
record;  but  nevertheless,  even  my 
short  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State 
gives  me  a  perspective  on  continuing 
foreign  policy  problems,  many  of 
which  are  no  different  than  they  were 
a  few  months  ago.  but  which  now  are 
being  served  by  people  with  a  differ- 
ent perspective,  a  different  order  of 
priorities,  a  different  sense  of  values. 

To  be  able  to  contemplate  the  emer- 
gence of  new  policies,  to  meet  chang- 
ing views,  changing  needs,  changing 
pressures  from  our  constituents.  I 
think  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  those 
of  us  who  have  served  in  this  body,  a 
sense  of  partisanship  seems  not  to  be 
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M  sharp  once  we  leave  this  body:  a 
sense  of  association  in  a  common  insti- 
tution seems  to  be  stronger  and  a 
binding  one. 

So  I  think  we  occupy  a  unique  place 
In  American  life,  a  place  that  ought 
not  to  be  passive,  a  place  that  ought 
not  to  be  simply  contemplative,  but  a 
place  of  continuing  service  in  the 
sense  that  Bill  Mailliard  In  his  report 
has  outlined  to  you  here  this  morning. 
I  do  not  miss  being  in  the  Senate. 
Life  goes  on:  but  I  do  miss  the  associ- 
ations of  so  many  good  friends  in  both 
Houses,  which  were  the  product  of  22 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Oh,  I  know  there  are  mixed  memo- 
ries of  those  associations.  John  Blat- 
nlk.  as  he  greeted  me  a  moment  ago. 
he  said.  "Tou  know.  Ed.  you  look  like 
the  younger  brother  of  a  very  mean 
guy  I  used  to  have  to  face  in  water  pol- 
lution conferences." 

Well,  I  think  a  little  pepper  mixed 
with  the  salt  adds  to  the  pleasantness 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  memories.  I 
guess  I  did  contribute  my  share  of 
pepper  and  salt  to  my  associations 
with  the  Members  of  this  House.  I 
know  that  I  miss  something  in  my  rec- 
ollections of  the  Congress  in  that  I 
never  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Those  of  you  who  served  in 
both  seem  to  have  a  special  collection 
of  memories,  and  I  envy  you  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  recollection 
of  the  adversarial  confrontations  that 
I  had  with  Members  of  the  House,  all 
respected,  both  sides  of  the  aisle  con- 
tributing finally  to  an  amalgam  of 
views  representing  public  policy  at  the 
time,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  viabil- 
ity of  this  institution. 

This  still,  this  legislative  process,  the 
bedrock  in  my  judgment  of  our  consti- 
tutional system.  It  is  the  one  institu- 
tion, the  whole  constitutional  arrange- 
ment, which  is  by  definition  repre- 
sentative of  our  people. 

I  know  people  often  say  to  me, 
"Why  doesn't  the  Congress  show  more 
leadership?" 

Well,  the  Congress  is  not  supposed 
to  be  the  leader.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  people.  Some- 
times it  steps  out  a  little  bit  ahead  of 
the  people,  but  not  very  much.  When 
it  does,  it  is  likely  to  have  the  reins 
puUed  up  hard,  the  people  expect  you 
to  represent  them,  as  they  expected 
us.  Because  it  is  representative  of 
them,  we  are  their  instrument  for 
change.  The  President  can  propose,  as 
he  must  and  as  he  should  and  as  he 
has,  but  the  Congress  if  it  is  to  serve 
its  function  must  not  abandon  that 
function  to  the  President  or  to  the 
courts.  It  is  here  that  the  people  in  a 
republic  can  speak  their  views,  their 
choice. 

I  think  as  I  view  the  Congress  and 
its  performance  over  the  last  22  years 
since  I  first  came  here,  it  has  served 
that  function  eminently  well.  It  serves 
it  even  when  the  majority  changes.  I 


like  to  be  in  the  majority,  but  I  have 
served  in  the  minority  before,  and 
both  have  a  role  to  play.  I  gather  from 
reading  the  papers  that  both  are  play- 
ing their  respective  roles  eminently 
weU  today. 

Well,  let  me  thank  you  again  for  the 
distinction,  which  I  will  never  forget. 
These  kinds  of  memorabilia  are  one  of 
the  things  we  take  into  private  life 
with  us  when  we  leave  public  office. 
The  only  problem  is  that  you  cannot 
afford  houses  big  enough  now  to  con- 
tain them  all:  but  I  will  surely  find  a 
place  for  this  one. 

Thank  you  all  for  today,  but  thank 
you  even  more  for  the  years  of  associ- 
ation that  you  have  given  to  me.  to  my 
wife,  and  to  my  family.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Thank  you.  Ed. 
for  a  very  appropriate  response. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
report,  it  does  not  say  this  here  in  the 
script,  but  if  the  railroad  runs  as  we 
intend  it  to.  our  President  for  next 
year  will  be  John  Monagan.  former 
E>emocratic  Congressman  from  Con- 
necticut: our  vice  president,  former 
Republican  Congressman  Charles 
Chamberlain,  of  Michigan. 

In  addition.  I  am  informed  that  the 
nominating  committee  will  at  our  busi- 
ness meeting  nominate  the  following 
persons  as  directors;  some  are  reelec- 
tions.  some  are  new: 

Bill  Hungate.  Ted  Moss.  Bob  Taft. 
John  Ware.  Glenn  Beall,  Abner  Mikva, 
John  Lindsay,  Bill  Springer,  Richard 
Clark,  El  Cederberg,  Brock  Adams, 
and  Jim  Pearson. 

Now,  I  want  to  wish  the  new  Presi- 
dent, who  will  take  office  on  the  1st  of 
July,  every  bit  of  the  pleasure  and  fun 
that  I  have  had  out  of  it  and  even 
more  success.  I  feel  I  have  reported  on 
a  successful  year,  but  I  think  each 
year  generally  is  and  should  be  a  little 
better  than  the  one  that  went  before. 
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May  I  say  in  my  last  appearance  as 
president  that  it  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  fun  to  have  the  excuse  to  keep  in 
contact  with  so  many  former  col- 
leagues, that  without  this  excuse  I 
would  not  have  had  that  pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  our  Uth 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  We 
look  forward  to  the  next  11  years  as 
even  more  productive. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Before 
concluding  these  proceedings  the 
Chair  wishes,  on  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  the  Members  of  the  House,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Honorable  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  as  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  and  to 
thank  all  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  their  continuing  efforts  in 
behalf  of  such  programs  as  the  con- 
gressional alumni  program  and  the 
many  other  seminars  and  studies  and 
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meetings  that  the  association  has 
sponsored  in  the  continued  concern 
with  the  history  of  this  institution  and 
with  interparliamentary  affairs.  Espe- 
cially the  Chair  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  the  former  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  special  guests  for  their  pres- 
ence today  and  their  personal  commit- 
ment to  this  institution  and  to  our 
common  membership  in  which  we  take 
such  great  pride. 

The  Chair  declares  the  proceedings 
concluded,  and  the  Chair  declares  fur- 
ther that  the  recess  shall  continue 
imtil  12  post  meridian  today  at  which 
time  the  Chair  will  recovene  to  con- 
clude the  business  of  the  day. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  47 
minutes  a.m.).  the  House  continued  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon.) 
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D  1200 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foley)  at 
12  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDING  HAD 
DURING  RECESS.  AND  GENER- 
AL LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ing had  during  the  recess  to  receive 
former  Members  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  that  all  Members  and 
former  Members  who  spoke  during  the 
recess  have  the  privilege  of  revising 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAZI  CROOKS  AND  NAZI 
CRIMINALS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  too  familiar  with  the  criminal  and 
conspiratorial  plots  of  our  homegrown 
Nazis  to  turn  this  great  Nation  into  a 
fascist  and  racist  police  state.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, these  Nazi  hooligans  have 
recently  added  a  lucrative  gimmick  to 
their  poisonous  program. 

They  have  begun  to  sell  "victory 
bonds"  for  $880.  to  be  redeemed  the 
year  after  they  come  to  power  for 
$8,800. 

Predictebly.  the  primitive  minded 
haters  amongst  us  are  eagerly  buying 
these  worthless  mainifestos  of  lunacy. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  stood  a 
few  feet  from  the  Fh-esident  of  the 
United  States  as  he  denounced— with 
feeling  and  passion— the  Nazis  of  an- 
other era.  I  call  on  President  Reagan 
today  to  request  the  Attorney  Gener- 


al, the  C<»nmissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  un- 
dertake an  immediate  and  full-scale  in- 
vestigation, at  the  highest  level,  of 
this  malicious  Nazi  maneuver. 

Our  great  Nation  must  not.  and 
shall  not  remain  complacent  or  impo- 
tent when  challenged  by  Nazi  crimi- 
nals turned  crooks. 


UNICEP  CODE  OP  liiARKETING 
OF  BREAST  MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  beyond  belief  at  the  report 
last  Friday  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  vote  against  the  proposed 
World  Health  Organization  and 
UNICEF  code  of  marketing  of  breast 
milk  substitutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  voluntary  inter- 
national code  is  to  offer  protection  to 
the  most  helpless  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation—the children,  the  newborn. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  proud  when 
the  United  States  has  stood  alone 
against  oppression  and  stood  up  for 
human  rights.  This  time  the  United 
States  will  stand  alone  but  in  tragedy 
and  in  sadness  as  the  only  Nation, 
while  156  nations  vote  to  support  this 
code.  A  vote  for  the  code  would  be  a 
symbol  of  deep  U.S.  concern  for  suf- 
fering children  throughout  the  world. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin)  and  I  have  Joined 
in  a  letter  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  reconsider  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
very  unfortunate,  tragic  decision.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  sign- 
ing this  letter. 

House  of  Reprxsehtativxs, 
WashingtoTi,  D.C..  May  18.  1981. 
President  Ronald  Reagar, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  On  Friday.  May  IS. 
the  State  Department  announced  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  vote  against  the 
World  Health  Organizations  (WHO)  and 
UNICEa^'s  International  Code  of  Marketing 
of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes.  The  vote  on  the 
Code  is  expected  to  occur  tomorrow.  May 
19. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  75  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  co-sponsored  a  House  Reso- 
lution in  support  of  the  Code,  and  on  behalf 
of  millions  of  dying  infants,  we  ask  you  to 
involve  yourself  personally  in  the  decision- 
making process  on  the  D.S.  vote,  and  to  re- 
verse the  decision  made  by  your  Administra- 
tion.   

The  WHO-UNICTEF  Code  deserves  your 
support  for  one  basic  reason— it  exemplifies 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  for  im- 
proving the  health  and  well-being  of  infants 
throughout  the  world.  Children  raised 
under  conditions  of  poverty  and  poor  sanita- 
tion are,  of  course,  particularly  vulnerable 
to  the  disease  and  high  rates  of  malnutri- 
tion associated  with  improper  bottle  feed- 
ing. 


According  to  the  Director-(3eneral  of 
WHO,  evidence  from  the  Third  World  mdl- 
cates  that  Infants  breast  fed  for  less  than 
six  months,  or  not  at  all,  have  a  mortality 
rate  five  to  ten  times  higher  In  the  second 
six  months  of  life  than  those  breast  fed  for 
six  months  or  more. 

The  Code  also  deserves  your  support  be- 
cause It  offers  a  chance  to  enhance  XJ£.  re- 
lations with  developing  countries— without 
spending  an  extra  dime  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Many  of  our  European  allies  are 
also  strongly  committed  to  the  Code. 
Indeed,  at  present,  only  a  few  people  in  the 
United  States  seem  to  be  In  doubt  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  Code. 

Mr.  President,  the  stakes  are  high.  The 
lives  of  millions  of  babies  may  depend  on 
your  decision.  Please  take  the  time  to 
review— and  overrule— the  decision  your  Ad- 
ministration has  made. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  personally,  and  we  will  be  availa- 
ble to  meet  with  you  this  afternoon  or  at 
your  convenience. 

Respectfully, 
Tom  Harkin,  .James  M.  Jeffords,  James 

Oberstar.    Ron    Wyden.    Edward    J. 

Markey,   David   Bonlor,   Benjamin  A. 

Oilman,    Paul    Simon,    Lawrence    J. 

DeNardls,  Bruce  P.  Vento,  Members  of 

Congress. 


report  under  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmunb  L.  Hevbhaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representative*. 


COBIMUNICATION       FROM       THE 
CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore    laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Couf  rrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
H-ZOS  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  advise  you 
that,  pursuant  to  sec.  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
been  designated  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress: 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  (D.,  lU.). 
Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D.,  Fla.). 
J.  J.  Pickle  (D.,  Tex.). 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.  (R.,  N.Y.). 
John  J.  Duncan  (R.,  Tenn.). 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dam  Rostenkowski. 

ChairmaTL 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  CONSERVATION 
OP  FUEL  IN  FEDERAL  FACILI- 
TIES—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 403(c)  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978, 1  hereby 
transmit  the  second  annual  report  de- 
scribing actions  of  each  Federal 
agency  with  respect  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  in  Federal  facilities.  The  period 
covered  by  the  report  precedes  my 
term  of  office. 

ROHALO  Reagah. 
The  White  House.  May  15.  1981. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  15,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
77ie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  May  15,  1981  and  said 
to  contain  a  message  from  the  President 
wherein    he   transmits   the   second   annual 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  MAT  19. 
1981.  CONSIDERATION  OP  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

115.  FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  BUDGET. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982.  AND  ANY 
AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREE- 
ME3<T  TUERETTO 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  in  order  on  Tuesday.  May 
19.  1981.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115,  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  any  amendments 
in  disagreement  thereto. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  15. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  May  19.  immedi- 
ately after  the  record  votes  on  suspen- 
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slon  motions  which  might  be  ordered 
on  that  day. 


FEDERAL  MANAGER'S 
ACCOUNTABILITY  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1526)  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  require 
ongoing  evaluations  and  reports  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  systems  of  inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trol of  each  executive  agency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nsR.  1526 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of   the    United    States    q/ 
America  in  CongreM  aaembled, 

SBcnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Managers'  Accountability  Act  of 
IMl". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  113  of  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  n.S.C.  86a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dXlXA)  To  ensure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  <aK3>  of  this  sec- 
tion, internal  accounting  and  administrative 
ctMitrols  of  each  executive  agency  shall  be 
established  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
shall  provide  assurances  that— 

"(i)  all  obligations  and  costs  are  in  compli- 
ance with  applicable  law: 

"(ii)  all  funds,  property,  and  other  assets 
are  safeguarded  against  waste,  loss,  unau- 
thorized use.  or  misappropriation:  and 

"(iii)  all  revenues  and  expenditures  appli- 
cable to  agency  operations  are  properly  re- 
corded and  accounted  for  to  permit  the 
preparation  of  accounts  and  reliable  finan- 
cial and  statistical  reports  and  to  maintain 
aooountability  over  the  assets. 

"(B)  The  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  under  this  paragraph 
shall  include  standards  to  ensure  the 
prompt  resolution  of  all  audit  findings. 

"(2)  By  Oecemer  31.  1981.  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget*  in 
consultati(Hi  with  the  Comptroller  General. 
shaU  establish  guidelines  for  the  evaluation 
by  agencies  of  their  systems  of  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  control  to  de- 
termine such  systems'  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. The  Director,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  may  modify  such 
guidelines  from  time  to  time  as  deemed 
necessary. 

"(3)  By  December  31,  1982.  and  by  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  succeeding  year,  the  head  of 
each  executive  agency  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
an  evaluation  conducted  ii^  accordance  with 
guidelines  pnacribed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  prepare  a  statement— 

"(A)  that  the  agency's  systems  of  Internal 
accounting  and  administrative  control  fully 
cmnply  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(l):or 

'(B)  that  such  systems  do  not  fully 
comply  with  such  requirements. 

"(4)  In  the  event  that  the  head  of  an 
agency  prepares  a  statement  described  in 
paragraph  (3KB).  the  head  of  such  agency 
shall  include  with  such  sUtement  a  report 
in  which  any  material  weaknesses  in  the 
agency's  systems  of  internal  accounting  and 
administrative  control  are  identified  and 
the  plans  and  schedule  for  correcting  any 
such  weakness  are  described  in  detail. 


"(5)  The  statements  and  reports  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  signed  by  the 
head  of  each  executive  agency  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  Such 
statements  and  reports  shall  also  be  made 
available  to  the  public,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  such  statement  or  report  con- 
taining information  which  is— 

"(A)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclo- 
sure by  any  provision  of  law,  or 

"(B)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

such  information  shall  be  deleted  prior  to 
the  report  or  sUtement  being  made  availa- 
ble to  the  public. 

"(flKA)  The  Inspector  General  of  an  ex- 
ecutive agency  or.  if  no  Inspector  General 
exists  for  an  executive  agency,  the  head  of 
the  internal  audit  staff,  shall  receive  and  in- 
vestigate any  allegation  that  an  employee  of 
the  agency  provided  false  or  misleading  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  evaluation 
of  the  agency's  systems  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
statement  or  report  on  the  systems  of  Inter- 
nal accounting  and  administrative  control. 

"(B)  If,  in  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Inspector 
General  or  the  head  of  the  internal  audit 
staff,  as  appropriate,  determines  that  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  false  or 
misleading  information  was  provided,  he 
shall  report  that  determination  to  the  head 
of  the  agency. 

"(C)  The  head  of  the  agency  shall  review 
any  matter  referred  to  him  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  shall  take  action  under  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  such 
other  disciplinary  or  corrective  action  as  he 
deems  necessary.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  UAC.  11).  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  include  in  the 
supporting  detail  accompanying  each 
Budget  submitted  on  or  after  January  1, 
1982.  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  de- 
partment and  establishment  of— 

"(1)  the  original  amount  of  appropriations 
requested  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  such  department  or  establish- 
ment, if  any: 

"(2)  the  changes  made  in  such  request  by 
the  head  of  such  department  or  establish- 
ment prior  to  the  submission  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget: 

"(3)  any  further  changes  made  In  such  re- 
quest prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
Budget  to  the  Congress.". 

Sk.  4.  Section  215  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  23),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentences:  'The  head  of  each  de- 
partment and  establishment  shall  include 
with  any  such  requests  for  appropriations  a 
report  on  the  status  and  progress  made  In 
having  its  accounting  system  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950.  Such  reports  shall  be  included  in 
the  supporting  detail  accompanying  each 
Budget  submitted  by  the  President  on  or 
after  January  1.  1982,  under  section  201  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Morton)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1526  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  effort  now  being  made  in 
all  quarters  to  reduce  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse  in  Federal  programs  and 
services.  Allegations  have  been  made, 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  in 
General  Accounting  Office  studies, 
that  such  fraud  and  waste  are  wide- 
spread. The  time  for  hand  wringing 
has  stopped,  however,  and  the  time  to 
do  something  concrete  has  arrived. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

We  can  attack  fraud  and  waste  after 
post  mortem  discovery,  but  the  horse 
is  usually  out  of  the  bam  by  then.  Our 
approach  is  to  tighten  internal  con- 
trols so  that  the  appropriate  checks 
can  be  in  place  and  operative  before 
the  fraud  or  waste  occurs.  This  bill 
will  require  ongoing  evaluations  of  the 
adequacy  of  systems  for  internal  and 
accounting  control  in  each  executive 
department  and  agency.  These  evalua- 
tions, imder  guidelines  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  are  to  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine if  the  agency  systems  are  in 
compliance  with  standards  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General. 
An  annual  statement  by  the  agency 
head  will  certify  the  effectiveness  of 
those  controls  or  he  will  submit  a 
schedule  for  strengthening  any  weak- 
nesses that  may  exist. 

The  former  Comptroller  General, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  and  the  present 
Acting  Comptroller  both  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  a  major  step  in 
achieving  sound  financial  manage- 
ment. They  are  the  experts.  They 
know  what  is  needed. 

Millions,  possibly  billions,  of  dollars 
can  be  saved  if  our  internal  controls 
are  working  properly  and  the  beauty 
of  it  all  is  that,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  initial 
effort  to  establish  the  standards  and 
guidelines  wiU  be  an  added  cost  of 
only  $125,000.  This  cost-benefit  ratio 
will  set  a  record  of  which  we  all  can  be 
proud. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  directing  the  head  of 
an  agency  to  take  disciplinary  or  cor- 
rective action  as  he  deems  necessary 
against  an  employee  whom  the  Inspec- 
tor General  determines  as  having  pro- 
vided false  or  misleading  information 
Is  not  Intended  to  enlarge  the  existing 
disciplinary  powers  of  agency  heads. 
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take  away  any  statutory  rights  of  em- 
ployees, or  affect  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management's  authority  to  issue 
regulations  as  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  1526, 
the  Federal  Managers  Accountability 
Act,  which  seeks  to  amend  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  by 
requiring  ongoing  evaluations  and  re- 
ports on  the  systems  of  Internal  con- 
trol used  by  each  executive  agency.  It 
is  a  good  product,  one  that  reflects  the 
continuing  Interest  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  financial  ac- 
countability, effective  audit  followup, 
and  otter  basic  Ingredients  of  sound 
financial'  management  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  bill  has  active  support  among 
accountants,  auditors,  professional  as- 
sociations, and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  each  of  whom  testified  in 
our  hearing  that  the  absence  of  strong 
internal  systems  of  control  frequently 
translates  Into  waste,  fraud,  and  mis- 
management of  Federal  programs  and 
activities.  By  having  In  place  a  system 
to  evaluate  and  report  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Internal  control  systems, 
top  agency  management  officials  will 
be  better  able  to  spot  weaknesses  in 
the  system  and  to  devise  and  schedule 
plans  to  strengthen  any  wealuiesses. 

H.R.  1526  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  Internal  accounting  and 
administrative  controls  at  each  execu- 
tive agency  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  These  controls  would  provide 
assurances  that  all  obligations  and 
costs  are  in  (X)mpliance  with  the  law; 
that  all  funds,  property,  and  other 
assets  are  protected  against  waste  and 
mlsmanaeement;  and  that  all  transac- 
tions are  properly  recorded.  Standards 
would  also  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  Insure  the  prompt 
resolution  of  all  audit  findings. 

Once  the  standards  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  be  required  to  establish  guide- 
lines for  the  evaluation  by  agencies  of 
their  internal  control  systems.  By  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year  the  head  of 
each  executive  agency  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  statement  certify- 
ing that  the  agency's  control  system 
either  is  In  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ards or  is  not  In  compliance.  If  the 
system  is  not  In  compliance,  weakness- 
es must  be  Identified  and  a  plan  and 
schedule  for  correcting  those  weak- 
nesses must  be  described  in  detail.  The 
statements  would  be  signed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

There  are  safeguards  in  the  bill  to 
protect  against  submission  of  false  or 
misleading  Information  In  connection 
with  the  evaluation  of  an  agency's 
control  system.  There  are  also  safe- 
guards to  protect  against  public  disclo- 


sure of  sensitive  or  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  addi- 
tional efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  agency  heads  in  prepa- 
ration of  annual  budget  docimients. 
The  President  would  be  required  to 
submit  with  annual  budget  Informa- 
tion a  simple  statement  on  both  the 
original  amoimt  of  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  Inspector  General  of 
each  agency,  and  any  changes  OMB 
made  in  those  requests.  The  head  of 
each  agency  would  be  required  to 
submit  with  any  appropriations  re- 
quest a  report  on  the  status  and  prog- 
ress that  agency  has  made  In  having 
its  accounting  system  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  as  required  by 
the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  were  very  careful  in  giving  to  the 
Comptroller  General  the  authority  to 
prescribe  standards  on  which  internal 
accounting  and  administrative  con- 
trols will  be  established  and  to  OMB 
the  authority  to  establish  the  guide- 
lines for  agencies  to  use  in  their  evalu- 
ations of  internal  control  systems.  We 
agreed  at  the  subconunittee  and  at  the 
full  committee  that  such  a  balance  is 
necessary  and  is  In  keeping  with  the 
missions  of  both  GAO  and  OMB. 

As  far  as  the  reporting  pr(x%ss  is 
concerned,  I  pointed  out  at  the  hear- 
ing that  I  would  be  reluctant  to  re- 
quire yet  another  congressionally 
mandated  report  unless  that  report  re- 
sults In  either  a  long-term  increase  in 
administrative  efficiency  or  a  long- 
term  decline  of  Federal  paperwork.  I 
am  satisfied  that  H.R.  1526  will  pro- 
vide the  bureaucracy  with  the  kind  of 
Impetus  that  could  meet  either  or 
both  of  those  criteria. 

For  those  and  other  reasons,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  1526,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  urge 
its  prompt  approval  here  today. 

D  1215 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  in  the  report,  or 
at  least  in  some  of  the  material  we  re- 
ceived on  this  bill,  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  the  objectives  of  this 
bill  but  opposes  its  enactment  because 
they  felt  that  OMB,  not  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  should  Issue  stand- 
ards governing  executive  agencies  and 
the  Internal  financial  control  systems 
and  audit  followup,  and  I  wondered  if 
either  of  my  colleagues  would  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  comment.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  that  subject  up. 

I  spoke  just  this  morning  with  Mr. 
Harper,  the  deputy  of  OMB,  and  the 


OMB  did  testify  on  the  bill  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings. 

Basically,  they  are  In  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  But  there  are 
two  things  that  they  were  somewhat 
concerned  about.  One  was  the  subject 
that  the  gentleman  brought  up,  and 
that  was  who  would  establish  stand- 
ards. 

The  bill  originally  required  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  establish 
and  implement  standards.  And  the 
compromise  we  worked  out  was  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  would 
set  the  standards,  which  appropriately 
should  be  done  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office,  and  that  the  Imple- 
mentation would  be  up  to  the  OliCB. 

Now.  admittedly,  that  is  not  as  far  as 
the  OMB  would  like  to  go.  but  I  think 
that  Is  a  good  compromise  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  other  point  that  they  were  con- 
cerned about  is  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  bill,  the  amount  that  is  re- 
quested by  the  Inspector  General  has 
to  be  sent  through— the  information 
has  to  be  sent  through  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  then  to  the  OlylB  and  then 
made  public,  sent  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. They  were  concerned  about  that 
because  they  do  not  do  it  In  any  other 
situation. 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Harper  and  to  the 
OICB  that  this  is,  if  you  will,  a  fact  of 
life.  We  do  need  to  know  what  the  re- 
quests are  of  the  Inspectors  General, 
insofar  as  their  requests  for  budget,  so 
that  we  know  that  they  are  actually 
operating  as  independently  as  possible. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  will  have 
different  language,  and  perhaps  we 
can  woric  out  sort  of  a  compromise  on 
that  when  we  get  to  that  phase  of  it. 
But  from  my  standpoint  I  think  that 
It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to 
know  the  amoimt  that  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Inspectors  General  so 
that  we  will  have  some  idea  as  to  how 
independent  the  Inspectors  General 
are  in  the  work  that  they  are  engaged 
in,  which,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is 
to  uncover  and  oversight  fraud  and 
abuse  and  inefficiency  In  the  various 
agencies. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  outlining  what  those  con- 
cerns were  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  OMB. 

I  think,  on  the  second  point  the  gen- 
tleman made,  there  was  a  concern  that 
initial  budget  requests  back  and  forth 
might  become  psjl  of  this  request,  on 
the  part  of  an  Inspector  General  in 
any  given  agency.  In  other  words,  just 
preliminary  requests. 

Is  it  possible  that  that  could  be 
modified,  or  has  the  gentleman  con- 
templated doing  so,  on  the  basis  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  us  to 
know  every  single  detail  of  every 
single  memorandum  between  an  In- 
spector General  and  the  OMB  and/or 
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the  President?  Or  does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  HORTON.  WeU.  the  bill,  on 
page  5.  section  3.  subdivision  <k)  and 
followlnc.  says  this: 

"(k)  The  President  shall  Include  in  the 
supportlnc  detail  •ocompanylng  each 
Budget  submitted  on  or  after  January  1. 
1982.  a  statement  with  respect  to  each  de- 
partment and  establishment  of — 

"(1)  the  original  amount  of  appropriations 
requested  by  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  such  department  or  esUbllsh- 
ment.  if  any: 

"(2)  the  changes  made  in  such  request  by 
the  head  of  such  department  or  establish- 
ment prior  to  the  submission  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agemoit  and  Budget:" 

So  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  from  the 
lancuace  of  the  bill  that  the  informa- 
tion we  need  to  have  is  the  amount  of 
the  original  request  of  appropriations 
and  then  any  changes  that  are  made 
by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU.  I  guess  the 
concern  that  I  would  have  is  that  this 
mandate  in  the  bill  does  not  force  the 
Inspector  General  in  any  agency  to 
submit  in  detail  all  requests  relating  to 
budget,  but  it  is  his  primary  request 
for  each  budget,  period;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  clarification. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde), 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  this 
concept  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

ytr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  see  a 
piece  of  legislation  come  before  this 
body  that  cost  so  little  but  will  save  so 
much.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
Federal  Managers  Accountability  Act 
of  1981.  a  bill  that  requires  continuing 
evaluations  and  reports  to  Congress  on 
the  internal  control  systems  of  Feder- 
al agencies  and  departments.  H.R. 
1536  provides  the  means  of  minimizing 
fraud,  errors,  abuse,  and  waste  of  Gov- 
ernment funds. 

Billions  of  Federal  dollars  are  lost 
annually  through  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  As  we  seek  ways  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget,  we  also  express  con- 
cern about  cutting  programs  and  serv- 
ices. Perhaps  some  of  those  programs 
could  be  saved  if  we  narrow  the 
margin  for  abuses. 

Legislation  already  enacted  falls 
short  of  meeting  the  demand  to  con- 
trol the  loss  of  Federal  funds.  The 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures 
Act  of  1950  requires  management  of 
all  major  Federal  departments  to  im- 
plement and  maintain  effective  sys- 
tems of  internal  control  in  Govern- 
ment. In  1978.  Congress  passed  the  In- 
spector General  legislation.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  emphasis  on  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  in  Government.  In 
addition  to  this  legislation,  the  Office 


of  Management  and  Budget  in  1979  es- 
tablished its  financial  priorities  pro- 
gram to  improve  internal  controls 
within  agencies  and  departments. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  prior  legisla- 
tion has  not  met  the  need.  The  Feder- 
al agencies  are  already  required  to 
maintain  internal  control  systems  that 
safeguard  their  financial  resources, 
but  the  means  of  enforcing  the  re- 
quirement is  lacking. 

The  bill  before  us  supplements  exist- 
ing legislation  by  providing  the  key  to 
successfully  narrowing  the  margin  for 
abuses.  This  legislation  will  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  those  responsible 
for  the  accountability  of  the  tax  dol- 
lars appropriated  to  their  agency  or 
deparUnent  by  this  body.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  accept  the  business  as 
usual  attitude  whereby  requirements 
of  the  job  are  ignored. 

The  Federal  Managers  Accountabil- 
ity Act  requires  that  identified  system 
weaknesses  receive  congressional  and 
public  disclosure  until  such  time  as  ef- 
fective action  is  taken  to  correct  them. 
This  legislation  will  require  utilizing 
effective  procedures  within  agencies  to 
assure  timely  and  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  the  effectiveness  of  their  inter- 
nal control  systems. 

Having  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion, and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I 
am  keenely  aware  of  the  need  to  affix 
responsibility  in  each  agency  over  the 
spending  of  our  constituents  tax  dol- 
lars and  install  a  degree  of  profes- 
sional administration  that  has  been 
sadly  lacking. 

I  am  hopeful  the  House  will  pass 
this  measure.  By  doing  so,  we  will  not 
only  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
tightening  the  reins  on  Government 
spending,  but  also  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  the  agencies  of  Government 
that  they  are  honestly  and  effectively 
serving  the  people. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
thank  him  for  his  contribution.  The 
gentleman  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee and  made  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  life  of  this  bill  and, 
hopefully,  this  biU  will  be  passed 
unanimously  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  Federal  Manag- 
ers Accountability  Act.  As  a  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  reported  out  this  legisla- 
tion, 1  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Mr.  Brooks,  for  his 
effective  action  on  this  legislation,  and 
my  leader,  the  ranking  Member  Mr. 
HoRTOH.  for  his  study  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  a  few  numbers  are 
needed  to  justify  this  measure. 

The  first  number  is  $4.3  billion.  That 
is  the  total  amount  of  unresolved 
audit  findings  which  34  agencies  could 
have  but  neglected  to  pursue  accord- 
ing to  the  GAO  in  1978. 


The  second  number  is  $24.8  billion. 
That  represents  the  1981  GAO  totals 
for  unresolved  audit  findings  by  the 
same  34  agencies  which  were  delin- 
quent in  1978.  While  some  of  this 
money  would  not,  if  collected,  result  in 
Federal  budgetary  savings,  a  large 
chunk  of  it  would  in  fact  result  in  a 
taxpayer  savings. 

I  want  everyone  to  l)ear  in  mind  that 
OMB  adopted  guidelines  for  audit  res- 
olution shortly  after  the  1978  GAO 
disclosure.  If  allowed,  these  guidelines 
would  have,  for  the  most  part,  correct- 
ed this  problem. 

But  what  happened  with  these 
guidelines?  Absolutely  nothing.  Those 
guidelines  were  largely  ignored; ' 

This  measiu-e  before  us  today  would 
establish  a  system  of  internal  account- 
ing and  administrative  control  in  agen- 
cies to  prevent  future  abuses  similar  to 
those  I  have  just  described. 

The  last  number  we  should  note  is 
an  address:  9th  and  Constitution 
Avenue.  That  is  the  address  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  where  the  names 
of  agency  officials  should  be  sent  and 
reviewed  if  this  legislation  is  ignored 
when  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  this  measure. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  jn 
support  of  this  bill,  because  it  provides 
some  additional  management  tools  to 
get  at  the  problem  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

As  one  who  has  been  concerned 
about  this  problem  for  some  time,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  the  infamous 
Michel  amendment  cutting  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  old  HEW  by  a 
billion  dollars,  I  fully  recognize  the 
need  for  strengthening  agency  man- 
agement. I  also  recognize  that  many 
times  you  have  to  force  improvements 
on  agency  managers  because  they  are 
often  unwilling  to  admit  error  or 
change  old  practices. 

GAO  has  found  billions  of  dollars  of 
waste  over  the  years,  but  more  often 
than  not.  once  a  finding  goes  to  an 
agency,  nothing  happens.  We  simply 
cannot  put  up  with  that  kind  of  inac- 
tion any  longer. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  fully 
committed  to  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  I  am  certain  we  will  see  posi- 
tive results.  It  may  be  that  this  bill  is 
not  really  needed  in  view  of  this  com- 
mitment. I  know  that  OMB  has  prob- 
lems with  a  couple  of  provisions  which 
it  views  as  circiunventing  its  authority. 

I  would  share  that  concern  if  I 
thought  GAO  was  going  to  act  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.  My  experience  in 
dealing  with  GAO  over  the  years,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  they  seek  to  work 
generally  in  an  harmonious  fashion 
with  the  administrative  agencies 
rather  than  in  a  confrontational 
manner. 

I  would  fully  expect,  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted and  GAO  is  given  authority  to 
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establish  standards  for  internal  ac- 
counting and  administrative  controls, 
that  GAO  will  work  cooperatively  with 
OMB  in  developing  standards  which 
both  agencies  can  agree  upon.  That  is 
certainly  the  intent  of  this  Member  in 
voting  for  the  bill,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
also  true  for  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee.* 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Simon).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1526, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1981 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2098)  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  of- 
fices of  ins(>ector  general  in  certain  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2098 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatitxs    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Inspector   General    Act    Amendments   of 
1981". 

ESTABLISHMEIfT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(1)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  De- 
fense," immediately  before  "the  Depart- 
ment of  Ekiucation.": 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice." immediately  after  "Interior,";  and 

<3)  by  inserting  "the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment," immediately  after  "Transporta- 
tion,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  11  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Defense."  immediately 
before  "Education.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  Transportation  or 
the  Administrator  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Transportation,  or  the  Treasury, 


the  Attorney  General,  or  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment.". 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  11  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "Defense  (including  the 
Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force),"  immediately  before  "Education."; 

(2)  by  inserting  "Justice,"  immediately 
after  "Interior,";  and 

(3)  by  strilcing  out  "or  Transportation  or" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Transporta- 
tion, or  the  Treasury,  or  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,". 

tbamspers 

Sbc.  3.  Section  9(aKl)  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  strilung 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraphs  <L) 
and  (M)  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(N)  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
'Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency",  the  'De- 
fense Audit  Service',  and  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  Defense  Logistics  Agency', 
and  that  portion  of  the  office  referred  to  as 
the  'Defense  Investigative  Service'  which 
has  responsibility  for  the  investigation  of  al- 
leged criminal  violations  and  program 
abuse; 

"(O)  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  of- 
fices of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
Internal  Audit  Staff,  Justice  Itlanagement 
Division',  the  'EXraluation  Staff,  Justice 
Management  Division',  the  'Office  of  Audit 
and  Investigations,  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, Research,  and  Statistics',  the  Office 
of  Professional  Responsiblity,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  the  'Office  of 
Field  Inspections  and  Audit,  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service",  the  "Office  of 
Internal  Audit.  United  States  Marshals 
Service',  the  Office  of  Internal  Investiga- 
tions, United  States  Marshals  Service",  the 
'Program  Review  and  Evaluation  Section, 
Office  of  Financial  Management,  Bureau  of 
Prisons',  the  Office  of  Inspections.  Bureau 
of  Prisons',  and,  from  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  that  portion  of  the 
'Office  of  Program  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion' which  is  engaged  in  program  review  ac- 
tivites,  and  that  portion  of  the  'Office  of  In- 
ternal Security'  which  is  engaged  in  audit- 
ing and  inspection  activities; 

"(P)  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  'Office  of  Inspector  General,  Office  of 
the  Secretary",  the  "Office  of  Audit.  Office 
of  the  Secretary",  the  "Office  of  Audit  and 
Internal  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing",  the  Office  of  Assistant  Comptrol- 
ler for  Auditing,  Bureau  of  Government  Fi- 
nancial Operations',  the  Internal  Audit 
Staff,  Bureau  of  the  Mint",  the  'Division  of 
Internal  Audit.  Bureau  of  Public  Debt",  the 
'Division  of  Inspections  and  Audits,  Office 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency",  the  "Inter- 
nal Audit  Staff.  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center",  that  portion  of  the  "Office 
of  Inspection.  Secret  Service",  which  is  en- 
gaged in  internal  audit  activities,  that  por- 
tion of  the  'Office  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms", 
which  is  engaged  In  audit,  investigation,  and 
program  review  activities,  that  portion  of 
the  'Office  of  Management  Integrity,  (Cus- 
toms Service',  which  is  engaged  in  audit,  in- 
vestigation, and  program  review  activities; 
and 

"(Q)  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  office  of  that  agency  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Office  of  Inspector  CJener- 
al.  Agency  for  International  Development': 
and". 


SPBCIAL  PaOVISIOMS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SPECIAL  PROVISIOHS 

"Sec.  8.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act,  no  individual  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (whether  in  an  active  or  reserve 
status)  may  be  appointed  to  be  the  Inspec- 
tor Cxeneral  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  138S  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to 
audits  and  investigations  conducted  by. 
under  the  direction  of,  or  at  the  request  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(bKl)  In  addition  to  the  other  duUes  and 
responsibiUties  specified  in  this  Act,  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — 

"(A)  shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all 
security  activities  relating  to  the  programs 
and  operations  of  that  Agency,  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Administrator  of  that 
Agency:  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  requested  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Administator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development). 
shall  supervise,  direct,  and  control  all  audit, 
investigative,  and  security  activities  relating 
to  programs  and  operations  within  the 
United  States  International  Development 
(Cooperation  Agency. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Inspec- 
tors General  provided  for  in  section  3(d)  of 
this  Act.  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
shall,  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  civil  service, 
appoint  an  Assistant  Inspector  General  for 
Security  who  shall  have  the  responsibiUty 
for  supervising  the  performance  of  security 
activities  relating  to  programs  and  oper- 
ations of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

"(3)  The  semiaiuiual  reports  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  pur- 
suant to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act  shall  also  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees provided  for  in  section  6<aX6)  of 
this  Act,  members  of  the  Foreign  Service 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  assigned  as  employees  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  so  assigned  shall  be  responsible 
solely  to  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  In- 
spector General  (or  his  or  her  designee) 
shall  prepare  the  performance  evaluation 
reports  for  such  members. 

"'(5)  In  establishing  and  staffing  field  of- 
fices pursuant  to  section  6(c>  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shall  not  be  bound  by 
overseas  personnel  ceilings  established 
under  the  Monitoring  Overseas  Direct  Em- 
ployment policy. 

"(6)  The  reference  in  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act  to  an  employee  of  the  establishment 
shall,  with  respect  to  the  Inspector  (General 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, be  construed  to  include  an  employee 
of  or  under  the  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency. 
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"(7)  The  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  officers  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 634(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl. 

"(8)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'Agency 
for  International  Development'  Includes 
any  suocenor  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.". 

(bXl)  Section  834(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  339(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Auditor  Oeneral"  each  of 
the  3  places  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Inspector  Oeneral". 

paoracnoii  or  conriDKirnAL  intormatioii 

Sac  5.  Section  5  of  the  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  public  disclosure 
by  any  individual  of  any  Information  which 
is— 

"(A)  specifically  prohibited  from  disclo- 
sure by  any  other  provision  of  law:  or 

"(B)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  permit  the  withhold- 
ing of  information  from  the  Congress,  or 
from  any  committee  or  subcommittee  there- 
of.". 

COMrOUCmC  AHD  TICHlf  ICAL  AMOfSMKirTS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"Inspector  General.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  State. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

"Inspector  General,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General,  Community  Services 
Administration. 

"Inspector  General,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"Inspector  General,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"Auditor-General  ol  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
nationa] Development.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  following: 
"Inspector  General,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Inspector  General,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

"Inspector  General.  Community  Services 
Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"Insi)ector  General.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Inspector  General.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

"Inspector  General.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration.". 


Brracnvx  DATS 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1. 1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
se<K>nd  demanded? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opposed  to 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am.  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Strattow)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2098  will  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Act  of  1978  to  four  additional  Feder- 
al establishments:  The  Departments 
of  E>efense,  Justice,  and  the  Treasury 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

During  the  last  three  Congresses,  16 
statutory  Offices  of  Inspector  General 
have  been  established  in  the  Federal 
Government  with  overwhelming  con- 
gressional support.  The  agencies  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  2098  were  omitted  from 
previous  legislation  to  allow  time  for 
additional  consideration.  After  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  review,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  approved 
H.R.  2098  unanimously. 

This  bill  will  consolidate  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  auditing  and  internal 
investigations  in  each  of  the  affected 
agencies  in  a  single  office,  imder  the 
direction  of  a  Presidentially  appointed 
official  who  is  required  by  law  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  promoting 
economy  and  efficiency  and  combating 
fraud,  waste,  and  program  abuse.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  numerous 
auditing  and  investigative  units;  guar- 
antees agency  auditors  and  investiga- 
tors the  authority  and  independence 
they  must  have  to  do  their  job;  and 
helps  to  insure  that  agency  heads  and 
the  Congress  receive  information 
needed  to  promote  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  combat  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  in  the  Federal  Government. 

At  the  request  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  we  are  including  certain 
special  provisions  regarding  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  providing 
further  details  on  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Other  amendments  adopted  by  the 
committee  assure  the  protection  of 
confidential    auid    classified    material. 


delete  the  Office  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility from  the  transfer  provi- 
sions affecting  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, assure  the  appointment  of  a  civil- 
ian Inspector  Oeneral  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  establish  the 
pay  level  for  all  Inspectors  General  at 
executive  level  IV. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  we 
establish  a  statutory  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. With  a  budget  estimated  at  over 
$1.65  trillion  over  the  next  5  years,  the 
DOD  has  no  one  person  with  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  18,000  auditors  and  investiga- 
tors fimctioning  in  scattered  offices 
throughout  the  Department.  A  statu- 
tory Inspector  General  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  such  coordination 
and  to  assist  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense,  and  the  Congress  in 
obtaining  the  most  effective  possible 
results  from  the  sums  the  taxpayers 
are  providing  for  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2098. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  general 
idea  of  an  Inspector  General  in  the 
various  departments  to  seek  out  waste 
and  fraud  is  a  good  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  various  services  have  had  Inspec- 
tors General  for  a  long  time.  The  very 
term  "Inspector  General"  is  borrowed 
from  the  military  departments. 

But  what  has  disturbed  me  for  some 
time  is  that  when  legislation  affecting 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  submit- 
ted in  this  House  as  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation has  been,  for  example,  there 
seems  never  to  be  any  sequential  refer- 
ral to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, although  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion for  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Yet  let  us  put  into  a  bill  coming  out 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  the 
vaguest  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
such  as  giving  foreign  countries  pref- 
erence in  manufacturing  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian will  insist  that  that  bill  has 
to  be  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  there  it  lantruishes  for 
heaven  knows  how  long. 

This  particular  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  never  referred  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  although  it  sets  up,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  Just  indicated,  a  statutory 
Inspector  General.  And  what  he 
means  by  statutory  is  that  the  Inspec- 
tor General  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  not  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  the  head  ef  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  time  of  war  is  in 


fact  second  in  the  military  chain  of 
command. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  not  untU  I 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Well.  I  think  that  is 
an  inaccurate  statement,  and  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  statement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  decline  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  until  I  com- 
plete my  statement,  and  then  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  allow  him  to  correct  me 
or  make  any  other  comments  that  he 
likes. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  reg- 
istered its  views  with  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  very 
strongly  against  this  kind  of  an  ar- 
rangement where  the  Secretau-y  of  De- 
fense, the  top  man  in  the  Depart- 
ment—and it  is  a  military  department, 
not  a  civilian  department— and  where 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  second  in 
the  chain  of  military  command  after 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
we  all  learned  during  those  tense 
hours  after  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States— and  yet  that  Secretary  cannot 
direct  or  control  this  one  person 
within  his  department,  or  even  keep 
him  out  of  highly  classified  contingen- 
cy planning  matters. 

What  is  required,  of  course,  is  an 
analysis  of  what  this  proposal  would 
do  to  the  normal  structure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  To  have  that 
done  the  bill  should  properly  have 
been  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Since  it  has  not.  at  the 
very  least,  it  ought  to  specify  that  any 
Inspector  General  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  be  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
contrast  to  the  status  of  any  Inspector 
General  in  any  other  department. 

D  1230 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  measure  is  being 
brought  up  on  suspension  be<»use 
there  are  serious  questions  which  have 
been  raised  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
legislation  which  suggest  the  need  for 
certain  amendments.  I  note  in  the 
report  that  there  was  opposition  ex- 
pressed by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  course  of  the  hearing. 
These  objections  seem  to  have  been 
overridden  by  the  committee  in  decid- 
ing that  they  want  to  report  the  bill  in 
this  form. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  the  in- 
vestigative agency  of  our  Govenunent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  an  investigator  inves- 
tigating the  investigator.  There  will  be 
overlap  and  duplication  of  authority 


and  function,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
awkward  for  the  Department,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  For  example,  for  an  In- 
spe<^r  General  to  concluct  an  audit  or 
an  inspection  in  the  course  of  an  on- 
going investigation  could  be  very  dis- 
ruptive. 

This  bill  affects  not  only  decisions 
made  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
but  also  discretionary  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
That  is  the  part  to  which  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  is  raising  the  most  serious 
questions. 

I  am  reluctant  to  rise  in  opposition 
to  a  measure  which  has  so  many  over- 
all benefits  and  is  so  well  intentioned. 
but  I  think  that  the  committee  has 
gone  a  little  overboard  in  undertaking 
to  include  an  Inspector  General  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  problems  addressed  by  this  bill 
generally  have  already  been  addressed 
by  the  Department  of  Justi(».  Even 
before  the  1978  act  the  Department 
established  the  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  which  currently  per- 
forms the  internal  investigative  func- 
tion. But  now  to  pile  on  top  of  that  an 
Inspector  General  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  additional  requirement  which  is 
going  to  cause  confusion,  difficulty, 
duplication,  and  perhaps  some  serious 
hardship  in  the  Department. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
to  me  on  this  point  to  raise  these  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  this  legislation.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  this  legislation 
should  be  totally  defeated,  because  I 
do  not  feel  that  way.  I  think  it  should 
be  amended,  and  I  am  sorry  that  we 
are  not  in  the  position  where  we  cam 
amend  it.  The  measure  has  an  addi- 
tional route  to  travel  and  I  suppose  it 
will  be  brought  in  line  in  the  course  of 
its  Journey  through  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  contribution.  It  is  another 
example  of  why  this  legislation  was 
apparently  not  adequately  studied  and 
examined.  It  was  reported  out  on  the 
14th  of  May  and  scheduled  for  suspen- 
sion on  the  18th  of  May.  which  hardly 
gave  people  the  time  to  examine  the 
implications. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  concur  in  those 
sentiments  and  I  regret  that  H.R.  2098 
is  being  considered  under  the  suspen- 
sion procedure  which  does  not  permit 
amendments  to  be  offered  from  the 
floor.  I  agree  that  this  legislation  is 
being  considered  in  some  haste.  This  is 
imfortunate  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  fundamental  changes  being 
made  with  respect  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

For  several  reasons.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  passage  of  H.R.  2098  in  its 
present  form. 

There  has  not  been  adequate  time 
for  the  Members  to  review  either  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  or  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill.  In  fact,  as  of 
Friday,  May  15,  1981.  there  were  no 


printed  copies  of  the  report  available. 
As  reported  by  the  committee  H.R. 
2098  creates  a  fundamental  change  in 
several  departments,  particularly  in 
the  Department  of  Justi<». 

When  Congress  passed  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  it  deliberately 
left  out  those  agencies  with  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  Since  a  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  law  enforcement,  the  1978  act 
recognized  that  the  Attorney  General 
is  the  Nation's  chief  law  enforcement 
officer.  The  act  gave  further  recogni- 
tion to  this  since  it  required  all  Inspec- 
tors General  to  report  promptly  to  the 
Attorney  General  any  suspected  viola- 
tions of  Federal  law  in  their  agencies. 
Unlike  the  original  act.  H.R.  2098 
makes  no  differentiation  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  other  Cabi- 
net Secretaries.  It  does  not  recognize 
the  need  to  have  one  individual,  the 
Attorney  General,  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  law  enforcement  pri- 
orities and  the  tarrying  out  of  these 
priorities.  The  blanket  extension  of 
the  1978  statutory  scheme  would  place 
an  independent  officer,  separate  and 
apart  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
review  the  programs  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  that  the  programs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Justi<» 
include  the  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tion's laws  and  the  representation  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  H.R.  2098  would 
permit  an  Inspector  General  to  review 
and  challenge  many  basic  discretion- 
ary determinations.  Such  matters 
would  include  how  many  agents  are 
assigned  to  a  particular  investigation, 
the  length  of  a  particular  investiga- 
tion, the  use  in  a  particular  instance  of 
prosecutorial  discretion,  whether  a 
case  should  be  settled,  or  whether  an 
appeal  should  be  taken. 

Additionally,  the  Inspector  General 
could  t>otentially  disrupt  an  ongoing 
criminal  investigation.  As  the  Inspec- 
tor General  lias  independent  investiga- 
tory responsibility,  imrestricted  by 
either  the  supervision  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  overall  responsibilities 
which  guide  the  Attorney  General, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  an  Inspector 
General  to  weigh  the  ultimate  cost  of 
any  investigation  he  chooses  to  under- 
take. The  potential  for  disruption  is 
real  since  it  is  not  uncommon  for  com- 
plaints against  agents  to  surface 
during  the  course  of  an  investigation. 
It  is  also  likely  that  these  complaints 
will  <»me  from  individuals  who  are 
motivated  to  disrupt  an  investigation. 

H.R.  2098  makes  no  attempt  to 
structure  the  1978  statutory  scheme  to 
the  unique  responsibilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  unlike  other  agencies  in  the 
Federal  Government  with  an  Inspec- 
tor General,  administers  almost  no 
grant  programs.   By  creating  an  In- 
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spector  General  at  the  Department  of 
Justkx.  Congress  will  be  creating  an 
officer  who  will  be  reviewing  basic  dis- 
cretionary determinations,  not  deci- 
sions or  conduct  measured  by  objec- 
tive standards.  Congress  will  be  creat- 
ing a  "surrogate"  Attorney  General. 

The  blanket  extension,  in  its  present 
form,  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
not  combat  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  It 
will  only  serve  to  disrupt  and  distort 
present  mechanisms  devoted  to  such 
efforts. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Bir.  STRATTON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  stated  that  the  In- 
spector General  would  not  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  would  like  to  read  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Public  Law  95-453.  sec- 
tion 3.  which  is  Appointment  and  Re- 
moval of  Officers.  The  Initial  sentence 
and  then  the  second  sentence: 

Each  Inspector  General  shaJI  report  to 
and  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
head  of  the  establishment  involved  or,  to 
the  extent  such  authority  is  delegated,  the 
officer  next  in  rank  below  such  head,  but 
shall  not  report  to.  or  be  subject  to  supervi- 
sion by.  any  other  officer  of  such  establish- 
ment. Neither  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment nor  the  officer  next  in  rank  below 
such  head  shall  prevent  or  prohibit  the  In- 
spector General  from  initiating,  carrying 
out.  or  completing  any  audit  or  investiga- 
tion, or  from  issuing  any  subpena  during 
the  course  of  any  audit  or  investigation. 

The  language  is  very  clear.  He  is 
under  the  supervision.  He  cannot  Inde- 
pendently because  he  is  nominated  by 
the  President,  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  he  is,  according  to  the  law. 
required  to  complete  audits  or  Investi- 
gations on  his  own. 

The  gentleman  made  some  reference 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  brought  up 
under  suspension  and  he  regrets  it,  et 
cetera. 

The  point  is  this  bill  is  almost  identi- 
cal. We  made  some  changes  in  defer- 
ence to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  also  to  the  Attorney  General.  But 
basically  this  bill  was  brought  up 
under  suspension  and  passed  unani- 
mously inthe  last  Congress. 

Ui.  STRATTON.  This  happens  to 
be  a  different  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man is  a  member  of  the  party  of  the 
incumbent  President,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right  and  I 
am  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Has  the  gentleman 
been  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  his  own  party  with  respect 
to  this? 

Mr.  HORTON.  That  is  right,  we 
talked  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Did  the  genUeman 
talk  to  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  liave  not  personally 
talked  to  the  Secretary.  He  did  not 


call.  I  would  have  been  happy  to  talk 
with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  Department  of  Defense  people 
came  in,  I  suggested  I  would  be  happy 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Weinberger  or  Mr. 
Carlucci.  I  have  talked  to  OMB  and  to 
the  Director  there  in  connection  with 
this  and  they  support  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman has  read  from  the  statute  and 
he  has  the  advantage  on  me.  He  is  a 
lawyer.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  only  spent 
4  weeks  at  Harvard  Law  School,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  although  I  picked 
up  a  lot  of  Information  at  that  brief 
time. 

But  I  was  visited  last  Thursday  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Taft  the  fourth  or 
the  fifth,  of  that  illustrious  name,  but 
he  Is  the  very  able  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  told 
me  he  was  coming  over  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  this  legislation  for 
the  very  point  that  I  have  made. 
Maybe  I  have  not  covered  all  of  the 
legal  niceties  that  would  respond  to 
the  section  of  law  that  the  gentlenum 
read.  Mr.  Taft  has  examined  this  legis- 
lation. He  Is  a  lawyer  and  he  says  it 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  I  would  think  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ought  not  to  rush  into 
passing  this  kind  of  legislation,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  also  objec- 
tions from  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, my  friend  (Mr.  McClory),  but 
should  instead  talk  to  the  Depart- 
ments concerned  and  perhaps  even 
talk  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  after  all  has  the  authority  for 
any  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  particularly  adding  an- 
other statutory  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Taft  told  me 
the  reason  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  not  been  able  to  come  to  visit 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services— and  he  has  now  conferred 
with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson ).  and  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Whttk)  from  the 
same  delegation  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee— was 
because  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  refused  to  allow  the  De- 
fense Department  to  register  their  ob- 
jections to  our  conunittee. 

Our  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Dave  Stockman,  is  pulling  his  rank 
down  there  apparently,  but  finally 
they  got 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  get  the  whole  story  first 
because  I  think  I  might  change  the 
gentleman's  mind. 

Mr.  Stockman  was  apparently  pull- 
ing his  rank  but  finally— I  do  not  know 
in  response  to  what  kind  of  a  tele- 
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phone  call— he  told  Mr.  Taft  it  was 
OK  to  go  up  and  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

As  the  only  member  of  that  distin- 
guished committee  that  I  can  see  on 
the  floor  today  I  felt  I  ought  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Not  many  of  them  are  here 
today,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  all  read 
the  RxcoRD  tomorrow  assiduously 
before  we  get  to  the  vote.  I  do  hope 
they  will  take  these  concerns  of  mine 
into  consideration.  Perhaps  in  the 
meantime,  the  gentleman  might  want 
to  withdraw  the  bill  and  check  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  to  withdraw  the  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  bill.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Strattok)  was  on  the  floor.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
him  personally  and  for  his  diligence 
on  behalf  of  the  military  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  have  a  similar 
high  regard  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  about  the  military.  I 
was  quite  surprised  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  today  that  he  had  t>een  vis- 
ited by  Mr.  Taft.  This  bill  was  passed, 
I  think,  on  May  7  out  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Apparently  they 
figured  they  could  not  get  anjrwhere 
with  the  gentleman's  committee  and 
that  is  why  they  came  to  their  real 
friends  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  they  never  gave 
me  the  courtesy  of  even  calling  or 
talking  to  me.  When  the  representa- 
tives from  Defense  came  to  see  me,  I 
said  I  would  be  happy  personally  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Weinberger  or  Mr.  Car- 
lucci or  Mr.  Taft  IV,  who  is  the  coun- 
sel, as  the  gentleman  indicated. 

I  was  in  my  office  ever  since  the  7th 
of  May.  I  was  not  in  my  office  last 
Friday.  I  was  in  the  district  office  in 
Rochester,  but  I  could  have  been 
reached  by  telephone.  I  was  in  my 
office  all  morning,  and  to  this  very 
minute  I  have  not  heard  from  any  of 
the  people  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. 

So  I  think  perhaps  they  are  trying 
to  perhaps  get  some  people  who  are 
perhaps  more  sympathetic  to  their  ap- 
proach to  this.  I  must  say  as  I  imder- 
stood  it,  basically  they  were  in  accord 
with  the  concept,  but  they  want  to 
have  the  Inspector  General  imder  the 
thumb  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman just  read  me  a  part  of  the  stat- 
ute that  indicated  that  the  Inspector 


General  was  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  That  is  all  they  want. 
The  term  "under  the  thumb"  is  pejo- 
rative. 

Mr.  HORTON.  They  do  not  want 
that  in.  They  want  to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  precisely 
the  point  that  ought  to  be  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  we 
get  into  another  war  God  forbid,  and 
they  do  not  function  very  adequately, 
who  are  the  American  people  going  to 
blame?  They  are  going  to  blame  our 
committee,  not  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  make  another  comment  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  my  time  is  nmning 
out. 

The  gentleman  said  the  people  from 
Defense  apparently  were  running 
around  trying  to  get  somebody  that 
they  thought  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic. Let  me  say  that  my  informa- 
tion this  morning— and  it  did  not  dis- 
courage me— was  that  Defense  called 
up  and  said  they  despaired  of  getting 
anybody  who  could  reflect  their  point 
of  view  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  so  they  were  going  over 
to  the  other  body  where  they  would 
hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill  satisfactorily. 

As  I  say.  I  felt  the  House  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  this  operation.  But  the 
other  body  is  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man's party  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services  in  the  other  body  is  a  member 
of  the  gentleman's  party  and  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  bad  place  for  them  to 
want  to  go. 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  out  of  step 
with  my  party,  because  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  this  bill  and  testified  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattoh)  voted  for 
Public  Law  95-452  which  has  the  lan- 
guage I  Just  read  which  applies  to  all 
the  Inspectors  General  that  we  Just 
appointed. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  have  an  exception  made  Just 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  as  it 
relates  to  the  requirement  that  the  In- 
spector General  shall  be  under  the 
general  supei-vision  of  the  head  of  the 
establishment  involved.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  wants  that  changed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  think  should  be  done.  I  think 
the  Department  of  Defense  ought  to 
be  nm  in  a  military  way.  That  is  what 
it  is  set  up  to  do.  We  should  not  have 
an  Inspector  General  who  is  a  loose 
cannon  ninning  around  without  re- 
porting and  letting  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  know  what  he  is  doing.  But 
that  is  essentially  what  this  bill  would 
provide. 

I  did  not  understand  the  bill  as 
clearly  last  year  because  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  at  that  time  was  apparent- 
ly not  worried  about  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  if  anybody  has  a  sharp  eye  for 
cutting  a  budget  and  cutting  the  fat 
out  of  expenditures,  it  is,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Weinberger. 
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I  believe  that  to  have  Mr.  Wein- 
berger in  overaU  control  of  any  Inspec- 
tor General  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
to  the  American  taxpayers.  So  I  would 
hope  that  this  bill  is  defeated  on  sus- 
pension on  tomorrow  so  that  we  can 
amend  it  in  the  proper  course. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Horton,  in  what  they  have 
said  in  support  of  H.R.  2089.  Also  I  am 
delighted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  this  important  legisla- 
tion, probably  the  most  desperately 
needed  legislation  this  Congress  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  pass  judg- 
ment on. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that,  unlike 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
STRATTON)  I  did  not  go  to  Harvard  Law 
SchooL  I  graduated  from  a  small  law 
school— at  least  at  that  time— at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— incidentally  the 
oldest  State-supported  university  in 
the  country.  And  I  might  add  that  we 
have  had  and  still  have,  I  am  told,  a 
good  law  school.  In  fact,  we  used  to 
supply  Harvard  with  some  of  its  law 
professors  from  time  to  time,  on  an  ex- 
change basis,  of  course;  but  I  do  not 
think  lawyers  are  any  more  knowl- 
edgeable or  qualified  about  the  need 
to  eliminate  waste,  inefficiency,  ex- 
travagance, and  fraud  in  government 
that  is  the  average  citizen. 

HJl.  2098  will  provide  very  badly 
needed  Offices  of  Inspector  General  in 
four  additional  establishments,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out — Defense, 
Justice,  Treasury,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  With 
some  modifications  made  to  respond 
to  concerns  of  the  agencies  involved, 
this  is  basically  the  same  legislation 
approved  without  a  dissenting  vote  in 
the  House  last  November. 

Two  of  the  agencies  covered  by  H.R. 
2098  opposed  a  similar  bill  last  year. 
The  Department  of  Defense  made  the 
rather  amazing  argument  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  Department  of  Inspec- 
tor General  would  threaten  civilian 
control  of  the  Department,  a  conten- 
tion the  committee  concluded  was  to- 
tally unfounded. 

The  Justice  Department  argued  that 
its  internal  audit  units  were  already 


adequately  staffed,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  an  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al. 

However,  the  Comptroller  General 
told  the  committee  that  GAO  was  very 
concerned  about  the  level  of  staffing 
for  internal  audit  at  Justice,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  had 
reorganized  or  moved  its  internal 
audit  operations  six  times  in  the  past 
13  years.  The  committee  found,  more- 
over, that  overall  responsibility  for  the 
detection  of  waste,  fraud,  and  error 
had  been  assigned— as  a  secondary 
mission— to  a  unit  with  a  total  staff  of 
only  eight  people,  six  of  whom  were 
lawyers. 

This  year,  speaking  for  the  adminis- 
tration. Eklwin  L.  Harper,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  assured  the  committee 
that  President  Reagan  supports  the 
type  of  legislatively  mandated  Inspec- 
tor General  called  for  by  H.R.  2098. 
The  administration  has  taken  the  po- 
sition that  it  supports  this  bill  in  the 
House,  and  if  they  want  to  propose 
further  amendments,  they  will  take  a 
look  at  it  when  it  gets  to  the  Senate. 
On  behalf  of  the  administration.  Ivlr. 
Harper  emphasized  in  his  testimony 
that:  "We  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
strength  of  legislatively  mandated  In- 
spectors General  is  their  enhanced 
ability    •    •    •." 

Get  this,  Mr.  Stratton,  "their  en- 
hanced ability  to  operate  objectively 
and  independently." 

The  Defense  Department  has  not 
raised  the  issue  of  civilian  control  this 
year.  However,  while  professing  sup- 
port of  the  IG  concept.  DOD  stated 
that  a  statutory  Inspector  General  for 
the  Department  must  be  subject- 
listen  to  this — must  be  subject  to  the 
authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary,  so  that  the  Secretary  could 
prohibit  the  Inspector  General  from 
looking  into  matters  which  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  want  investigated. 

You  cannot  have  an  independent  In- 
spector General,  with  the  power  to 
conduct  audits  and  investigations  and 
recommend  prosecutions  if  he  cannot 
do  anything  without  permission  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  Justice  Department  also  indi- 
cated that  it  woiild  support  a  statu- 
tory Inspector  General  this  year,  but 
only  if  the  IG— get  this— had  no  au- 
thority to  look  into  matters  involving, 
"law  enforcement,  litigation,  and  col- 
lections." 

Why  have  an  Inspector  General  at 
aU? 

The  change  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  independence  of  its  In- 
spector General.  The  one  sought  by 
the  Justice  Etepartment  would  have 
deprived  their  Inspector  General  of 
jursidiction  over  almost  every  activity 
of  that  Department,  with  the  possible 
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exoepti<»i  of  the  procurement  of  office 
supplies. 

The  committee  found  these  condi- 
tions unaooeptable,  and  H.R.  2098  con- 
tinues to  provide  for  independent  In- 
spectors General  with  authority  to 
look  into  all  operations  of  the  agencies 
concerned  for  the  purpose  of  combat- 
ing fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  unquestionably  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  effort  in  recent  years  to 
insuring  that  its  employees  meet  high 
standards  of  professional  and  personal 
integrity.  Unfortunately,  a  high 
degree  of  integrity,  while  essential, 
does  not  assure  a  high  degree  of  effec- 
tiveness, and  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  Justice  £>epartment  oper- 
ations have  suffered  from  serious  mis- 
management problems.  I  would  like  to 
include  with  my  remarks  brief  summa- 
ries of  several  recent  GAO  reports  doc- 
umenting some  of  these  problems. 

Fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement 
are  certainly  not  limited  to  the  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
As  one  who  supports  a  strong  national 
defense  and  has  never  voted  against  a 
defense  bill.  I  am  painfully  aware  of 
convincing  evidence  that  there  is  as 
much  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
Defense  Department  as  in  most  of  the 
other  Federal  agencies  combined. 

Last  August,  for  example,  the  House 
Republican  Study  Committee,  which 
is  chaired  by  Representative  John 
RoussBLOT.  a  distinguished  and  very 
able  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
great  State  of  California,  issued  a  spe- 
cial report  on  "Waste.  Fraud,  and  Mis- 
management in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  report  listed  45  GAO  reports  re- 
lating to  military  programs  and  oper- 
ations which,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee, identified  specified  unnecessary 
expenditures  resulting  from  waste, 
fraud,  abuse,  or  mismanagement  total- 
ing more  than  $16  billion.  The  GAO 
reports  were  issued  over  an  18-month 
period,  from  January.  1979,  to  July 
1980. 

Further  evidence  of  ^aste  in  DOD 
operations  is  described  In  an  April  27. 
1981.  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  entitled  "Billions  Down  the 
Pentagon  Drain."  which  I  would  like 
to  include  with  my  remarks. 

A  strong  national  defense.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  this  bcxly,  is 
crucial  to  our  secvuity  in  these  peril- 
ous times.  Every  dollar  that  is  wasted 
or  stolen  is  a  dollar  not  available  to 
strengthen  our  Armed  Forces.  Mis- 
management can  be  costly  in  the  civil- 
ian agencies;  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, it  can  endanger  our  very  surviv- 
al as  a  free  nation. 
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A  vote  for  H.R.  2098  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  most  important  vote  any  of  us 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  cast 
during  the  97th  Congress  in  favor  of  a 
stronger  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert 
brief  summaries  of  several  reports  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  an  arti- 
cle from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
entitled.  "Billions  Down  the  Pentagon 
Drain": 

(Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Feb.  27.  1978] 

UJS.  ATTORimrs  Do  Not  Phosbcute  Mamy 
SuspscTXD  Violators  op  Fsdkral  Laws 

VS.  attorneys  decline  to  prosecute  a 
larger  number  of  criminal  complaints  be- 
cause of  heavy  workloads  or  insufficient 
staff  and  or  because  the  complaint  does  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  prosecution. 

U.S.  attorneys  have  esUblished  their  own 
priorities  and  guidelines  for  handling  the 
large  number  of  complaints.  However,  these 
do  not  reflect  a  uniform  national  policy  nor 
Is  there  assurance  that  they  are  fair. 

This  report  describes  problems  which 
result  from  differing  decisions  by  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  prosecute.  For  example: 

Suspected  violations  of  certain  criminal 
statutes  are  generally  not  being  prosecuted. 

Suspected  violations  of  other  criminal 
statutes  are  being  prosecuted  in  one  U.S.  at- 
torney's district  but  not  in  another. 

Several  law  enforcement  and  regulatory 
agencies  are  sometimes  receiving  Inadequate 
support  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

OAO  recommends  consideration  of  alter- 
natives to  prosecution. 

[Report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  SUtes.  Oct.  25.  1979] 
Dkpartmkmt  op  Justice  Should  Coordinate 
Criminal  and  Civil  Remkoies  To  Eppec- 
TivELY   Pursue   Fraud   In   Federal  Pro- 
grams 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  not  making 
full  use  of  civil  remedies  to  combat  fraud. 
Until  a  criminal  case  is  complete,  it  gives 
little  consideration,  if  any.  to  potential  civil 
remedies.  This  failure  to  take  timely  action 
weakens  the  total  prosecutive  effort, 
making  it  less  efficient  and  reducing  the  po- 
tential for  recovering  fraud  losses. 

Problems  with  settlement  procedures  and 
the  management  and  enforcement  of  fraud 
collections  have  prevented  Justice  from 
maximizing  civil  recoveries  and  realizing  the 
deterrent  value  of  aggressively  enforced 
remedies. 

GAO  recommends  that  civil  remedies  be 
made  part  of  a  coordinated  strategy  to 
combat  fraud  and  that  Improvements  be 
made  in  the  settlement  and  collection  of 
fraud  debts.  Justice  agrees  that  coordina- 
tion is  beneficial  but  disagrees  with  some  of 
GAO's  reconunendations  to  achieve  it. 

This  review  was  requested  by  Representa- 
tive Elizabeth  Holtzman. 

[By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States    to    Hon.    Joseph    R.    Biden,    U.S. 
Senate.  Apr  10.  1981) 
Asset  Forpeiture— A  Seldom  Used  Tool  in 
Combating  Drug  Trappicking 
Billions  of  dollars  of  profits  are  generated 
by  organized  crime;  drug  trafficking  rev- 
enues alone  are  estimated  at  $60  billion  an- 
nually. Even  though  legislation  designed  to 
attack  these  profits  through  asset  forfeiture 
was  enacted  more  than  a  decade  ago,  forfeit- 
ure of  criminal  assets  has  been  miniscule. 


The  primary  reason  for  the  limited  use  of 
asset  forfeiture  has  been  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment has  not  given  Investigators  and 
prosecutors  guidance  and  incentives  to 
pursue  forfeiture.  Also,  emerging  case  law 
Indicates  the  statutes  may  be  flawed.  GAO 
reconunends  that  the  Congress  clarify  and 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  criminal  forfeiture 
sUtutes  and  that  the  Attorney  General  im- 
prove forfeiture  program  management. 

[By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes— Report  to  the  Congress.  June  4. 
1980] 

The  Law  Enporcxmxnt  Education  Program 
Is  in  Serious  Fwakcial  Dioarray 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration, through  its  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program,  gave  $278  million  in 
loans  and  grants  for  higher  education  to  in- 
dividuals working  or  planning  to  work  in 
law  enforcement.  Inadequate  controls  and 
inaccurate  records  caused  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative breakdowns.  GAO  estimates 
that 

84  percent  of  those  billed  did  not  pay, 

$18.2  million  currently  owed  will  not  be 
collected. 

About  $2  million  that  should  have  been 
collected  was  not  collected  during  one  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  1977.  and 

About  90  percent  of  the  bills  were  incor- 
rect. 

In  addition.  GAO  found  that  the  reported 
loans  receivable  t>alance  of  $149.6  million 
for  fiscal  1978  was  overstated  by  $72.4  mil- 
lion. (In  May  1980,  the  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.) 

This  report  recommends  improved  con- 
trols which  could  increase  collections,  re- 
store accounting  system  integrity,  and 
guard  against  future  problems. 

[By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes— Report  to  the  Congress.  Nov.  5. 
1980] 

Prospects  Dim  por  Eppbctivelt  Enporcing 
Immigration  Laws 

The  inability  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  to  effectively  enforce  Im- 
migration laws  Is  underscored  by  the  esti- 
mated 5  million  illegal  aliens  living  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  actions  necessary  to  en- 
force immigration  laws  are  known— sealing 
the  borders,  adopting  employer  sanctions, 
and  issuing  worker  Identification  cards. 
These  steps  are,  at  best,  highly  controver- 
sial. 

A  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy  has  been  esUblished  to 
evaluate  the  immigration  situation  and  to 
reconunend  improvements.  Its  recommenda- 
tions and  any  resulting  congressional  action 
will  not  be  effective  unless  the  Government 
improves  Its  ability  to  enforce  immigration 
laws.  Improvement  Is  uncertain,  however, 
because  of  many  obstacles. 

(From  UJS.  News  St  World  Report] 
Billions  E>own  the  Pentagon  Drain 

The  Pentagon— the  only  government  de- 
partment Immune  to  President  Reagan's 
budget-cutting  ax— is  under  pressure  to 
clean  up  its  act. 

Even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  great- 
ly Increased  spending  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tion's defenses  are  turning  their  guns  on 
massive  waste,  fraud  and  mismanagement 
that  send  biUlons  of  taxpayer  dollars  down 
the  military  drain  every  year. 


They  warn  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  allocate  1.5  trillion  dollars 
to  new  ships,  planes,  tanks,  missile  systems 
and  other  programs  over  the  next  five  years 
will  feed  the  Pentagon's  apparent  penchant 
for  squandering  money  on  a  staggering 
scale. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  excesses 
attributed  to  the  Defense  E>epartment  are 
underscored  by  a  random  sampling  of  alle- 
gations documented  by  official  investiga- 
tors- 
Failure  to  equip  Navy  missiles  with  a  $2 
firing  circuit  leaves  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  these  weapons  unusable. 

P^ud  and  incompetent  accounting  in  one 
Army  military  office  resulted  in  a  loss  of  531 
million  dollars. 

Inefficient  operation  and  support  of  the 
Navy's  new  P-18  warplane  threaten  unnec- 
essary spending  estimated  at  4.1  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Military  reservists  pocket  some  744  mil- 
lion dollars  in  paymenU  for  exercises  they 
never  attend. 

Upkeep  of  marginally  useful  military 
bases  eats  up  about  443  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Slipshod  billing  practices  have  iorced  the 
Pentagon  to  pick  up  the  Ub  for  1  billion 
dollars  In  foreign  arms-sales  coste  which 
should  have  been  billed  to  customers 
abroad. 

A  minimum  estimate  of  the  cost  of  mili- 
Ury  waste  is  put  at  IS  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  a  study  issued  by  congressional  Republi- 
cans, who  are  noted  for  their  sUunch  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  military  posture.  Others 
say  the  loss  is  billions  higher. 

Some  congressional  leaders,  preparing  to 
vote  billions  of  additional  defense  dollars, 
are  fighting  mad  over  the  waste  issue.  Asks 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'NelU  CD- 
Mass.):  "Should  we  be  expected  to  rubber- 
stamp  [Reagan's]  defense  budget  .  .  .  while 
the  Pentagon  leases  computers  for  1  billion 
dollars  a  year  that  it  could  have  purchased 
for  $200,000?" 

The  challenges  are  coming  from  both  the 
conservatives  and  the  liberals.  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.)  and  Howard 
Metzenbaum  (D-Ohio).  in  a  Joint  letter  to 
SecreUry  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger, 
complain  that  "waste  and  inefficiency  have, 
over  the  years,  become  a  way  of  life  for  too 
many  In  the  [Defense]  department.  The 
nation  carmot  afford  to  permit  this  situa- 
tion to  perpetuate  Itself  any  longer." 

What  is  the  Pentagon's  defense  against 
these  charges? 

For  one  thing.  Defense  officials  argue,  a 
measure  of  waste  In  unavoidable  in  an  en- 
terprise of  such  gargantuan  size  and  sweep. 
They  note  that  the  proposed  U.S.  military 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  starting  October 
1— some  222  billion  dollars— is  more  than 
double  the  gross  national  product  of  India. 

Further,  Pentagon  officials  maintain  that 
political  pressures  exerted  by  Congress  lead 
to  multibillion-dollar  excesses  beyond  the 
control  of  military  managers— for  example, 
demands  to  keep  superfluous  military  bases 
open  and  to  produce  unnecessary  weapons 
for  the  benefit  of  local  defense  contractors. 
Finally,  these  apologist  contend,  the  very 
nature  of  a  nation's  defense  effort  ineviU- 
bly  leads  to  what  is  viewed  as  waste  by  ordi- 
nary business  stsindards.  To  quote  former 
Defense  SecreUry  Harold  Brown:  "Individu- 
al corporate  mIsUkes  can  have  catastrophic 
financial  effects  for  many  people.  But  oois- 
taken  defense  policies  can  kill  us  all.  That 
alters  the  nature  of  the  management  proc- 


"Cap  the  Knife."  Whatever  the  validity  of 
the  explanations.  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, whose  budget-cutting  propensities 
earned  him  the  nickname  'Cap  the  Knife" 
during  the  Nixon  administration,  acknowl- 
edges the  severity  of  the  waste  problem  at 
the  Pentagon.  And  he  insiste  that  he  Is 
mounting  an  attack  that  will  result  In  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  savings— a  claim  that  vet- 
eran Pentagon  observers  say  must  be  treat- 
ed skeptically  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
record. 

What  follows  is  a  full  picture  of  the  prob- 
lem that  emerges  from  a  wide-ranging  in- 
quiry undertaken  by  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  based  on  a  review  of  govern- 
ment studies  and  documents  as  well  as  Inter- 
views with  specialists  in  the  field. 

WHITE-COLLAR  CRIME  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  most  clear-cut  abuses  of  defense 
funds  stem  from  fraud,  embezzlement  and 
theft.  Experts  estimate  that  chlselers  skim 
millions  of  dollars  off  the  Pentagon  budget 
each  year,  though  no  one  knows  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem. 

One  well-esUblished  target  for  ripoff  art- 
ists: Post  exchanges  on  military  bases  that 
function  as  general  stores  for  uniformed 
personnel.  According  to  a  recent  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Con- 
gress's investigative  arm.  some  procurement 
officers  are  known  to  have  received  kick- 
backs of  up  to  $150,000  from  suppliers  in 
return  for  Inflating  orders.  Federal  courts  in 
Texas  last  year  convicted  15  military  men 
and  civilians  in  a  military-exchange  fraud 
case.  Six  more  individuals  are  under  investi- 
gation. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases.  A  probe  of 
questionable  purchasing  practices  within 
the  Air  Force's  retail  exchange  system  cov- 
ered 66  of  the  system's  372  procurement  of- 
ficers, according  to  one  government  report. 
Abuses  of  varying  degree  have  been  con- 
firmed in  23  cases  to  date. 

Investigators  admit  they  probably  detect 
only  a  fraction  of  the  embezzlement  that 
goes  on— and  just  as  worrisome,  they  say.  is 
the  outright  theft  of  merchandise,  hard- 
ware and  even  cash,  made  easier  by  lax  Pen- 
tagon bookkeeping.  Inspectors  estimate  that 
thieves  make  off  with  millions  of  gallons  of 
military  fuel  each  year,  taking  advantage  of 
accounting  loopholes.  A  recent  spot  check  of 
118  companysize  Army  units  found  that  30 
million  dollars  in  supplies  was  missing,  some 
of  it  presumably  stolen. 

Careless  handling  of  funds  is  cited  as  an 
open  InviUtion  to  thieves.  For  example: 
During  a  surprise  visit  to  offices  of  the 
Army's  Biilitary  District  of  Washington, 
auditors  discovered  about  500  checks  worth 
$300,000  lying  aiound  on  desk  tops. 

Overseas,  too.  auditors  find  scams  at  U.S. 
military  Installations.  One  case  cited  in  an 
offical  report:  "Widespread  collusion  and 
bribery"  riddling  the  supply  system  at  the 
Navy's  vast  shipyard  in  Yokosuka.  Japan. 
Estimated  losses:  Millions  of  dollars. 
mismanagement 

Costly  as  such  activities  are.  they  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  squandered  by 
profligate  spending  and  mismanagement. 
Officials  estimate  that  billions'  worth  of 
materials,  equipment  and  fuel  are  wasted 
each  year  through  needless  purchases,  un- 
necessary operations  and  inept  supervision. 

Investigators  say  the  Navy  Is  among  the 
worst  offenders.  According  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  for  instance,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  buys  40  per- 
cent more  material  than  It  needs  for  ship  re- 
pairs—and then  throws  much  of  it  away.  In 


the  Navy's  eight  shipyards,  the  overbuying 
runs  to  35.5  million  dollars,  or  about  16  per- 
cent of  all  orders.  In  one  case,  government 
auditors  found  that  the  Navy  approved  the 
purchase  of  5.3  million  dollars  in  parte  for 
ship  overhauls  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard— even  though  the  yard  already  had  11 
million  dollars  in  identical  items  on  hand. 

Elsewhere,  the  Navy  simply  permits  costly 
equipment  to  deteriorate  for  lack  of  shelter. 
Example:  Despite  plentiful  Inside  storage 
space,  240  propellers,  shafte  and  compo- 
nents at  the  Oakland  Naval  Supply  Center 
had  to  be  Junked  because  they  had  been  left 
uncovered.  Cost:  EUght  million  dollars. 

The  other  services  come  in  for  their  share 
of  criticism,  too.  The  Air  Force,  for  instance. 
still  bases  many  of  its  giant  C-5A  transport 
aircraft  in  CalLfomia  even  though  they  are 
used  primarily  on  transatlantic  hauls. 
Result:  Empty  planes  crisscross  the  U.S.. 
gobbling  up  73  million  gallons  of  fuel  and  40 
million  dollars  a  year  in  the  process. 

On  a  wider  scale,  some  6.9  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  aircraft  are  being  used  for  unjusti- 
fied, noncombat  purposes.  GAO  estimates. 
The  Investigative  agency  notes,  for  example, 
that  Air  National  Guard  aircraft  were  used 
to  haul  military  personnel  to  a  bowling 
tournament  in  Tennessee— at  a  cost  of 
$109,000.  Another  example  is  the  Navy's  use 
of  sophisticated  antisubmarine-warfare 
planes  for  such  routine  missions  as  ferrying 
parts  to  repair  shops.  As  one  exasperated  of- 
ficer says:  "This  is  like  using  a  Cadillac  to 
deliver  mail." 

Investigative  reports  are  crammed  with  ci- 
Utions  of  logistic^  waste.  One  Army  facili- 
ty employs  five  people  full  time  to  maintain 
and  manage  17  vehicles,  which  are  driven 
less  than  100  miles  per  month.  The  Air 
Force  is  spending  1  billion  dollars  to  outfit 
105  bases  with  extra  computers,  even 
though  the  need  for  them  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  military,  for  lack  of  proper  in- 
ventory control,  wastes  18  million  dollars 
each  year  repairing  inexpensive  parts  al- 
ready in  stock.  The  Pentagon  forieite  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  failure  to  recover 
gold,  silver,  platinum  and  other  precious 
metals  from  property  being  Junked. 

Then,  there  is  controversy  over  the  prices 
the  military  agrees  to  pay  for  some  supply 
items.  One  former  Pentagon  official  sums  it 
up  this  way:  "There  are  still  50-cent  screws 
that  cost  50  dollars." 

THE  HIGH  COST  OP  POLITICS 

Congress,  too  emerges  as  a  prime  instiga- 
tor of  military  waste,  pursuing  Ite  desire  to 
satisfy  the  voters  and  look  after  local  econo- 
mies. Military  men.  in  fact,  claim  Pentagon 
spending  could  be  cut  by  5  billion  dollars  a 
year  if  the  lawmakers  would  put  the  na- 
tion's interesU  before  political  consider- 
ations. 

One  classic  problem  is  the  legislators' 
habit  of  forcing  the  military  to  buy  weapons 
It  does  not  want..  Congress,  for  example,  lays 
out  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  A-7 
warplanes.  built  in  Texas,  even  though  the 
Pentagon  has  not  requested  these  planes  for 
years.  Critics  assert  that  at  least  one  factor 
in  the  A-7  appropriations  is  the  desire  of 
Texas  legislators  to  protect  2,200  assembly- 
line  jobs. 

Congress's  hand  is  most  apparent  in  the 
stifling  of  Pentagon  efforts  to  trim  the  mili- 
tary-base sjrstem,  which  far  exceeds  peace- 
time requirements.  Over  the  past  five  years 
alone,  the  Defense  Department  has  suggest- 
ed 634  base  closings  or  reductions  in  activi- 
ty. These  moves  would  have  eliminated 
30,500     military     and     civilian     Jobs     and 
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chopped  expenditures  by  443  mUllon  dollam 
annuaUy.  Thus  far.  most  of  the  fsciUUes  are 
still  open,  protected  by  congressmen  who 
see  them  as  vital  sources  of  employment  for 
constituents,  rather  than  as  examples  of 
military  extravacance. 

This  vicnette  underscores  the  point:  One 
retired  general  recalls  that  his  first  assign- 
ment as  a  Junior  officer  was  to  draw  up  a 
plan  to  dose  a  particular  facility.  It  was  stUl 
operating  when  he  left  active  service  dec- 
ades later.  In  fact,  it  was  the  general's  last 
command. 

Still,  the  Pentagon  keeps  trying  to  reduce 
its  sprawling  base  complex.  Weinberger's 
aides  are  w«Mrking  on  a  plan  to  malce  cuts  of 
between  750  million  and  1  billion  dollars  in 
the  system.  The  political  outlook:  Grim. 
Says  a  Senate  insider  "Base  closings  are  not 
a  good  place  to  start  with  these  congress- 
men. They'll  clobber  him." 

nrmtsnvics  anriUJUKS 

In  addition,  bureaucratic  infighting  within 
the  armed  services  has  created  a  convoluted. 
overlapping  management  system  worthy  of 
Rube  Goldberg. 

The  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marines 
all  strive  to  maintain  their  own  logistics  and 
training  systems,  even  though  consolidation 
clearly  would  produce  dramatic  savings. 
S<Mne  results  of  this  crazy-quilt  arrange- 
ment, as  uncovered  by  federal  investigators: 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  each  run  helicop- 
ter-training schools,  costing  the  Pentagon 
03  million  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  a  combined  school. 

There  are  four  separate  air  forces  to  main- 
tain—one for  each  major  service.  Excess 
repair-depot  costs  are  estimated  at  between 
250  and  400  million  dollars  annually. 

Ground-repair  gear  for  maintenance  of 
military  aircraft  is  not  standardized.  Excess 
cost:  300  mOllon  dollars. 

The  services  each  insist  on  independent 
supply  functions,  which  management  ex- 
pats say  could  be  consolidated  to  provide 
common  services  to  aU.  The  cost  of  overlap- 
ping: Some  100  million  dollars  a  year  and 
4.000  superfluous  Jobs. 

The  Inefficiency  is  well  illustrated  by  a  sit- 
uation in  California,  where  seven  major  mil- 
itary bases  operate  within  a  60-mile  radius. 
Each  has  its  own  support  systems  for  police. 
Are.  maintenance,  transportation  and  food 
service.  Consolidation,  according  to  the 
GAO.  would  trim  costs  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  mismanagement  goes  beyond  dupli- 
cated effort.  Defense  analysts  claim  the 
Navy  will  waste  350  million  dollars  on  spare 
parts  for  its  P-18  warplanes  by  purchasing 
them  years  from  now.  rather  than  at  the 
time  the  aircraft  are  produced.  Similarly, 
congressional  Investigators  assert  that  the 
Pentagon  incurs  pointless  transportation 
costs  by  shipping  fatigues  and  other  battle 
clothing  to  sites  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
bases  where  they  are  used. 

Bad  personnel-management  techniques 
are  another  target  of  Defense  Department 
critlca.  The  GAO  maintains  that  57  million 
dollars  could  be  saved  each  year  by  substi- 
tuting civilians  for  miUtary  personnel  in 
various  welfare  and  recreaUon  Jobs.  Other 
analysts  say  the  Pentagon  could  save  41.5 
milUcm  dollars  in  payroll  and  other  person- 
nel costs  Just  by  processing  bad-conduct  dis- 
charges expeditiously. 

COSTLT  WKATONS 

Far  and  away  the  biggest  money  burner 
comes  in  buying  weapons,  where  waste  and 


inefficiencies  are  assuming  mind-boggling 
proportions.  If  the  Pentagon  could  achieve 
even  modest  improvements  in  this  field, 
says  the  Congnasional  Budget  Office,  it 
could  save  some  16  billion  dollars  over  the 
next  five  years.  Few  in  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  dispute  this  estimate. 

The  problem  is  evident  in  the  spiraling 
cost  of  new  weaponry.  In  one  report  to  Con- 
gress, the  Pentagon  concedes  that  the  price 
lag  for  47  major  programs  soared  by  47  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  last  three  months  of 
1980  alone.  Examples:  Costs  for  the  F-18 
fighter  rose  by  8.1  bllUon  dollars:  for  the  Ml 
tank.  5.9  billion  dollars;  for  the  Army's  new 
infantry  carrier.  5.3  billion  dollars;  for  the 
Trident  submarine.  2.9  billion  dollars. 

A  chronic  tendency  to  underestimate  the 
impact  of  inflation  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
increases— but  it  is  only  one.  Another 
reason,  according  to  defense  analysts:  The 
Pentagon's  habit  of  "stretching  out"  the 
completion  of  a  weapons  system— creating 
lower  rates  of  construction  that  cancel  out 
the  economies  of  mass  production.  This 
alone  pads  the  price  of  weaponry  by  an  esti- 
mated 10  to  30  percent. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  estimates  that, 
by  cutting  production  rates  for  its  F-16 
fighter  from  15  to  8  per  month,  the  Penta- 
gon Increased  the  total  costs  for  the  plane 
by  1.4  billion  dollars.  Such  production 
"stretchouts"  are  taking  an  even  greater  toll 
on  the  Air  Force's  new  TR-1  spy  plane, 
whose  price  has  nearly  doubled  from  9.3 
million  to  17.2  million  apiece. 

Compounding  the  effect  of  inefficiency 
are  wasteful  industrial  practices,  spawned 
largely  by  political  indecision  in  Washing- 
ton. Contractors  are  reluctant  to  commit 
billions  for  cost-saving  mass  purchases  of 
materials  and  equipment  because  they're 
afraid  some  sudden  switch  in  Pentagon  pri- 
orities might  leave  them  holding  the  bag. 
Such  delays  and  administrative  flip-flops 
seem  certain  to  boost  the  cost  of  the  Marine 
AV-8B  Harrier  Jump  Jet  by  1  billion  dollars. 
The  story  is  the  same  in  many  other  weap- 
ons programs. 

How  much  is  lost  each  year  through  such 
inefficiencies?  No  one  can  hazard  a  guess. 
'It  would  be  too  frightening."  says  Gen. 
Alton  Slay,  former  head  of  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command.  "I  am  sure  it  is  an  astro- 
nomical figure." 

Another  major  hemorrhage  of  Pentagon 
funds  stems  from  faulty  management  of 
giant  weapons  programs.  A  classic  example: 
The  Trident  submarine,  an  enormous  mis- 
sile-firing ship  that  was  supposed  to  cost  900 
million  dollara. 

Today,  the  price  of  the  first  Trident  vessel 
has  hit  1.2  billion,  and  it  is  more  than  two 
years  behind  schedule.  The  cost  overrun 
and  delay  are  chalked  up  to  extensive  repair 
and  reworking  necessary  to  make  the  sub 
seaworthy,  but  there  is  sharp  disagreement 
as  to  who  Is  at  fault.  The  Navy  blames  the 
shipbuilder.  General  Dynamics  Corporation. 
But  company  officials  insist  that  the  Navy 
furnished  defective  equipment  and  issued 
numerous  design  changes— more  than  2.900 
in  the  past  three  months  alone. 

Another  example:  The  Army's  new  main 
battle  tank.  It  has  taken  18  years  and  three 
separate  designs  to  produce  a  tank  that  was 
considered  urgently  needed  In  1903.  In  the 
end.  the  entire  project— including  the  false 
starts— will  cost  more  than  21  billion  dollars. 
That  works  out  to  3  million  for  each  of  the 
7.058  Abrams  tanlu  that  eventually  will  be 
produced— compared  with  the  estimate  of 
$420,000  for  the  version  of  the  tank  de- 
signed In  1963. 


In  store  may  be  another  program-manage- 
ment controversy,  this  one  involving  the  Air 
Force's  proposed  CX  transport— a  giant 
workhorse  the  Pentagon  wants  for  hauling 
troops  and  cargo  to  Persian  Gulf  hot  spots. 
The  GAO  reports  that  the  mUitary  has 
begun  awarding  contracts  for  the  project, 
even  though  its  own  mobility-design  studies 
are  not  yet  completed.  This,  the  GAO  as- 
serts, "could  bring  about  a  repeat  of  the 
cost-growth  and  performance  problems  of 
the  C-5"— an  earlier  aircraft  that  ran  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  budget  and  requires  ex- 
tensive repairs  to  its  flimsy  wings. 

Beyond  production  waste,  there  is  mount- 
ing concern  over  the  sheer  cost  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's love  affair  with  high-technology 
equipment.  Even  some  Pentagon  officials 
profess  to  be  worried  about  a  practice 
known  as  "gold  platiitg"— that  is.  paying  ex- 
travagant amounts  for  small  Improvements 
in  weapon  capability. 

Critics  point  to  the  Army's  new  infantry 
fighting  vehicle.  They  say  that  while  it 
packs  more  firepower  than  an  older  model, 
it  cost  six  times  as  much  and  carries  50  per- 
cent fewer  troops.  Then  there  Is  the  Air 
Force's  hot  F-15  Interceptor:  It  Is  a  com- 
plex, computerized  marvel,  but  its  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  are  twice  those  of 
the  older,  yet  still  highly  capable,  F-4  war- 
plane. 

Increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  also 
generate  higher  training  and  support  costs, 
one  problem  that  may  become  critical  in  the 
years  ahead.  "Our  philosophy  of  using 
emerging  technology  has  generated  a  cost 
structure  that  is  growing  at  a  much  faster 
rate  than  our  budget."  warns  one  unofficial 
Air  Force  study. 

A  sore  spot.  The  record  of  waste  is  seen  by 
some  defense  experts  as  the  Pentagon's 
Achilles'  heel  when  talk  turns  to  vast  new 
spending  authority,  and  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  is  well  aware  of  It. 

Accordingly,  he  has  set  a  goal  of  saving 
28.2  biUion  doUars  by  1985  through  in- 
creased competition  for  defense  contracts, 
streamlining  of  supply  systems  and  elimina- 
tion of  cost  overruns  in  weapons  programs. 
Another  part  of  that  effort:  Adoption  of 
new  personnel  policies  that  may  trim  up  to 
15  billion  dollars  from  Pentagon  manpower 
costs  by  1986.  The  military  services  are  also 
designing  easier-to-maintaln— and  thus,  less 
expensive— planes,  tanks  and  ships. 
■  For  its  part.  Congress  is  considering  a 
number  of  measures  to  make  military  pro- 
curement procedures  more  efficient.  One 
possibility:  Guaranteed  funding  of  large 
weapons  programs  on  a  long-term  basis  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  contractors  to  mod- 
ernize manufacturing  facilities. 

But  skeptics  point  out  that  Defense  secre- 
taries and  Congress  have  crusaded  against 
the  squandering  of  funds,  and  mismanage- 
ment in  the  Defense  Department  before, 
with  little  success.  The  experts  say  that 
Pentagon  waste  is  easier  to  identify  than  to 
eliminate. 

Politics,  economic  conditions,  interservice 
rivalries,  incompetence,  greed,  dishonesty- 
ail  have  stymied  attempts  to  crack  down. 
Weinberger,  with  his  reputation  for  wield- 
ing the  budgetary  knife,  is  determined  to 
prove  that  he  can  beat  the  system  and  effec- 
tively combat  waste  in  Pentagon  spending. 
His  success— or  failure— could  well  deter- 
mine future  popular  support  for  the  big 


boosts  in  defense  spending  he  claims  are  es- 
sential in  the  years  ahead. 

$2.6  BiLLioH  FOR  Advice— Amothkr 

BOONDOGGLX? 

Waste  hunters  are  focusing  on  a  new 
target  in  the  Pentagon:  Roughly  2.6  billion 
dollars  si)ent  every  year  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  private  consultants. 

A  newly  issued  report  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  a  watchdog  agency  for 
Congress,  concludes  that  much  of  that 
money  is  squandered  on  pointless  Jobs  and 
that  71  percent  of  the  projects  should  be 
done  by  the  Defense  Department  itself. 

A  prime  example  of  a  contract  that  the 
GAO  considers  wasteful  is  the  $43,843  paid 
to  a  private  consultant  to  determine  which 
issues  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Defense  Secretary. 

Of  256  contracts  examined  in  a  spot 
check,  the  GAO  found  potential  problems 
with  all  but  one. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  Jobs 
go  to  former  Pentagon  officials  prompts  the 
agency  to  question  "the  degree  of  influence 
used  by  former  top-level  officials  in  securing 
contracts. "  Example:  A  $294,000  contract  to 
study  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  that  went  to  a 
consulting  firm  whose  vice  president  for- 
merly directed  Pentagon  drug  and  alcohol- 
abuse  programs.  Officials  concede  they  have 
the  expertise  to  do  the  work  but  went  to 
outside  consultants  to  insure  an  objective 
review. 

The  GAO  report  also  critizes  the  fact  that 
80  percent  of  the  contracts  are  awarded 
without  competitive  bidding  and  that  many 
are  renewed  automatically— some  for  as 
many  as  28  years.  Investigators  also  are 
mystified  by  such  projects  as  the  $79,909 
contract  for  analyzing  "nonpecuniary  fac- 
tors in  the  federal  approach  to  pay  compa- 
rability and  the  feasibility  of  monetizing 
these  nonpecuniary  factors  for  considera- 
tion in  the  pay  comparability  process." 

One  member  of  Congress  zeroing  in  on  the 
billions  spend  for  Defense  consultants,  Rep- 
resentative Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  (D-N.Y.), 
warns:  "When  we're  talking  about  spending 
more  on  defense  and  cutting  services  like 
transit  aid.  we'd  better  be  getting  our 
money's  worth  in  a  stronger  military  and 
not  paying  hotshot  consultants  to  talk 
about  a  stnmger  military." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  approval  of  this 
urgently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
The  gentleman  commented  that  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  have  in 
the  Department  of  E>efense  an  Inspec- 
tor General  who  would  not  be  able  to 
prosecute  and  investigate  crime  and 
send  to  Jail  some  guilty  individual 
without  having  to  check  with  the  head 
of  the  E>epartment.  Is  that  not  precise- 
ly what  we  have  day  after  day  as  a  reg- 
ular rule  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice? The  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
do  not  undertake  their  operations 
without  checking  with  the  Attorney 
General.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClort)  was  ob- 
jecting to  just  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  POtJNTAIN.  I  would  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  all  of 


these  cases  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HoRTON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Texas  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2098.  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  suppoil  H.R. 
2098,  the  Inspector  General  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  Today,  now  that 
we  have  seen  the  concept  at  work  in  16 
of  the  20  largest  agencies  and  depart- 
ments— and  now  that  we  have  careful- 
ly and  correctly  evaluated  the  need  for 
it  in  these  last  four  entities— I  am  in 
total  agreement  that  it  is  time  to 
expand  the  existing  law  to  cover  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  Treasury, 
and  Justice,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

When  I  look  at  the  three  depart- 
ments and  the  agency  in  question 
today.  I  see  four  Federal  entities,  each 
with  unique  responsibilities  and  spe- 
cial functions.  Despite  their  unique 
status,  however,  they  are  like  every 
other  department  and  agency  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  vulnerable  to 
fraud,  waste,  and  mismanagement. 
They  need  what  was  created  in  the 
1978  act:  Inspectors  General  who  are 
responsible  for  conducting  and  super- 
vising audits  and  investigations  of 
agency  activities,  providing  leadership 
in  promoting  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness within  the  agency,  detecting  and 
preventing  fraud,  abuse,  and  waste, 
and  informing  the  agency  head  and 
Congress  of  problems  and  needed  cor- 
rective actions. 

The  IG  concept  is  a  sound,  workable 
concept  that  brings  together  the  audit 
and  investigative  resources  of  an 
agency  under  a  single  official  who  re- 
ports directly  to  the  head  of  the 
agency  and  to  the  Congress.  That 
focal  point  and  that  kind  of  independ- 
ence are  lacking  today  at  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  Justice,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  at  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development. 

The  need  for  that  kind  of  focal  point 
is  unmistakable  at  the  Department  of 
Defense,  where  some  18.000  auditors, 
investigators  and  inspectors  struggle 
to  pinpoint  and  eliminate  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Their  task  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that— despite  the 
gargantuan  size  of  the  Department- 
no  single  individual  has  clear,  imques- 
tioned  responsibility  or  authority  for 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  18.000 
waste  hunters.  I  understand  that  an 
administrative  decision  has  been  made 
to  create  within  the  Department  an 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Review 
and  Oversight  and  that  this  new  offi- 
cial will  have  some  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  statutory  Inspec- 
tor General.  This  new  official,  howev- 
er, will  be  solely  imder  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  will  not 
report  to  the  Congress,  and  will  always 


be  in  danger  of  having  his  office  dis- 
mantled administratively  just  as  easily 
as  it  was  created  administratively.  For 
those  reasons,  a  statutory  Inspector 
General,  with  the  powers  and  duties 
outlined  by  H.R.  2098,  would  in  my 
view  be  much  more  preferable  and 
much  more  effective. 

The  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury  also  need  statutory  Inspec- 
tors General.  I  recognize  that  each  has 
unique  law  enforcement  roles  and  that 
each  has  taken  significant  steps  to 
combat  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment.  Still.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
properly  conceived  Inspector  General 
in  each  Department  could  function 
smoothly  and  effectively  without  com- 
promising or  negating  the  work  of  the 
fine  professionals  who  currently  staff 
the  Office  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity at  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  at 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

FinaUy.  H.R.  2098  will  bring  under 
the  statutory  IG  umbrella  the  current 
statutory  Inspector  General  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. This  position  was  created  late 
last  year  by  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  but  it  was  not  created  fully  in  line 
with  the  omnibus  Inspector  General 
Act  of  1978.  H.R.  2098  will  remedy 
that  oversight  and  will  give  us  an  In- 
spector General  at  AID  who  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  director 
of  the  Agency. 

If  we  are  truly  to  wage  a  war  against 
fraud  and  abuse,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  es- 
sential that  each  agency  and  depart- 
ment operate  with  maximimi  efficien- 
cy and  economy.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  H.R.  2098  will  provide  the  legal 
framework  from  which  independent 
Inspectors  General  can  operate  effec- 
tively in  these  last  four  major  Federal 
entities. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  2098  and  urge 
its  approval. 

D  1300 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
if  I  have  sufficient  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  did  not  have  too 
much  time  myself.  I  only  had  5  min- 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  hope  the  Record  will  note  that 
on  this  particular  issue  this  Member 
from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
was  the  only  one  in  the  Chamber 
today  who  would  stand  up  in  support 
of  the  Republican  administration's 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted    that    the    gentleman    did    not 
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stand  up  when  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense was  a  Democrat  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration, because  we  had  the  bill 
up  on  the  floor  then  and  the  gentle- 
man did  not  say  a  word. 

Bir.  STRATTON.  Well,  according  to 
the  whip  notice,  the  DOD  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  legislation. 

Hr.  HORTON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tl«aan  that  it  was  included  the  last 

time.  

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  according  to 
the  whip  notice  it  was  not  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HORTON.  WeU.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  gentleman  got  his  under- 
standing^^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  is  not  tn^g  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  on  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant Republican  issues  this 
Member  was  the  only  one  willing  to 
back  up  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTon)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  I  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
who  happens  to  be  a  Republican  at 
this  time,  is  committed  to  having  an 
Inspector  (3eneral.  He  has  told  me 
personally  he  is  for  it.  he  wants  it 
done,  and  he  believes  in  it. 

His  administration  people  were  in 
my  office  this  morning.  They  did  not 
say  they  were  opposed  to  it;  they  said 
they  were  for  it.  They  did  not  ask  for 
a  special  exemption  for  the  Defense 
Department.  They  do  not  think  they 
need  to  get  one.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  get  one.  and  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  give  them  one. 

I  will  say  that  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished and  t)eloved  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Strattoh), 
for  defending  the  Republicans,  and 
with  that  diligence  one  would  think 
they  would  send  him  a  pair  of  cuff 
links.  I  think  that  is  the  least  the  gen- 
tleman ought  to  get,  because  even  the 
Republicans  know  that  this  is  not  a 
wise  move  and  it  is  not  supported  by 
the  Republican  Party.  They  are  sup- 
porting the  Inspector  General's  posi- 
tion, and  approval  of  these  four  agen- 
cies is  what  they  want  done.  It  is  what 
I  want  done,  and  I  wanted  it  done 
before  they  got  in  office.  They  endorse 
it  now,  and  we  ought  to  pass  it  again 
and  send  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cuff 
links  are  from  the  President,  Mr. 
Reagan.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    (Mr.    Stratton)    get    the    cuff 


links,  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Reagan  is  for  it,  so  it  is  not  appro- 
priate for  him  to  get  the  cuff  links. 

Mr.  BRCXDKS.   He  is  going  to  get 
them  from  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  HORTON.  But  they  come  from 
the  President. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  And  they  are  18 
carat. 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2098,  the  Inspector 
General  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

As  a  nonmember  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  took  the  un- 
usual step  of  cosponsoring  this  com- 
mittee legislation  in  the  firm  belief 
that  no  agency  or  function  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  immune  from  the  kind 
of  scrutiny  uniquely  provided  by  In- 
spectors General.  Many  of  us  on  the 
short  side  of  the  stick  during  the 
recent  budget  debate  have  long  com- 
plained of  an  apparent  double  stand- 
ard by  which  fraud  and  abuse  in  do- 
mestic social  programs  are  widely 
trumpeted,  often  beyond  their  dollar 
significance,  while  excesses  in  other 
Departments,  notably  Defense,  have 
often  gone  unpublicized,  or  worse,  un- 
discovered. A  GAO  study  indicating 
potential  DefenseT)epartment  savings 
of  $14.7  billion  is  but  the  most  recent 
indication  of  our  failure  to  fully  ad- 
dress waste  in  the  Pentagon  budget. 

Pew  of  us  believe  that  H.R.  2098.  or 
any  single  piece  of  legislation,  can 
completely  remedy  the  situation,  or 
even  that  there  is  sufficient,  identifi- 
able waste  to  fully  compensate  for  the 
very  real  budget  cuts  which  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  have  en- 
dorsed. Still,  by  establishing  non-parti- 
san, independent,  and  depoliticized  In- 
spectors General  at  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Justice,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury and  at  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development— agencies  which,  to- 
gether, comprise  42  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Federal  budget,  this 
bill  makes  an  important  contribution 
to  the  ongoing  fight  against  Govern- 
ment waste— a  fight  which  needs  to  be 
waged  with  equal  rage  and  fervor,  and 
across  the  board.  I  commend  Chair- 
man Brooks  and  Representative 
HoRTON  for  their  efforts,  and  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  them.* 
•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2098,  a  bill 
which  would  bring  a  greater  degree  of 
accountability  in  CJovemment,  and 
greater  responsibility  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

This  biU  would  establish  Offices  of 
Inspector  General  in  Departments  of 
Defense,  Justice  and  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, by  consolidating  existing 
audit  and  investigative  units  in  each 
Department  and  Agency.  These  offices 
would  conduct  and  supervise  audits 
and  investigations  of  their  respective 
establishments  and  recommend  poli- 
cies to  promote  economy  and  efficien- 
cy and  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse. 
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under  the  direction  of  Inspectors  (jlen- 
eral  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  2098  is  a  much 
needed  piece  of  legislation.  The  De- 
partments and  Agency  covered  by  the 
bill  are  responsible  for  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $95  billion 
and  employs  approximately  1  million 
here  in  Washington  and  across  the 
country. 

I  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  1978 
bill,  which  later  became  public  law.  It 
established  Offices  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. Commerce,  HUD,  Interior,  Labor, 
and  Transportation  and  in  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  EPA, 
General  Services  Administration, 
NASA,  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration.  In 
many  of  the  Departments  and  Agen- 
cies, it  consolidated  existing  audit  and 
investigative  imits.  I  feel  it  is  time  to 
extend  our  oversight  efforts  to  these 
additional  Departments  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  inad- 
equate auditing  and  investigative  ef- 
forts, the  prevailing  practice  within 
these  departments  and  agencies,  not 
covered  by  the  original  1978  bill,  has 
been  to  passively  wait  for  complaints 
to  rise  through  the  layers  of  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy  to  a  level  where  they 
may  or  may  not  be  dealt  with.  Often, 
because  of  indifference,  a  lack  of  re- 
sources or  a  fear  of  rocking  the  boat 
and  doing  harm  to  the  status  of  one's 
own  program,  little,  if  any  remedy  to 
the  problem  is  found.  In  many  cases 
there  has  been  little  means  for  uncov- 
ering illegalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beyond  the  enormous 
monetary  costs  of  the  fraud  and  in 
some  instances  blatant  thefts,  there 
are  also  significant  social  costs.  Such 
crime  does  great  harm  to  the  pro- 
grams established  and  implemented  on 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  meet 
real  and  pressing  national  needs. 
When  the  integrity  and  effectiveness 
of  these  departments  and  agencies  are 
damaged,  those  truly  in  need  as  well 
as  those  who  must  rely  on  the  honesty 
and  integrity  of  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment become  the  true  victims.  To  my 
mind,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  solid  ground  for  the  growing 
apprehension  among  our  people  that 
waste  has  been  allowed  to  run  ramp- 
ant and  that  a  few,  if  they  are  dishon- 
est and  clever  enough,  have  clear  op- 
portunities to  steal  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  American  people. 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
store integrity  in  Government  and,  at 
the  same  time,  stem  the  draining  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenues  away 
from  their  intended  uses,  we  should 
implement  and  fully  support  offices  of 
Inspector  General  in  these  additional 
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Federal  departmenta  and  this  agency 
not  included  in  the  1978  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  take  active  steps  to 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  accountabil-' 
ity  into  our  Government.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  offices  is  one  means 
toward  that  end. 

Having  recently  returned  from  a 
series  of  open  door  meetings  in  my 
northwest  Iowa  congressional  district, 
I  am  well  aware  of  my  constituents 
desire  to  curtail  Federal  spending  and 
balance  the  budget.  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  that  desire.  I  am 
strongly  committed  to  seeing  our 
Nation  restored  to  economic  recover 
and  improved  productivity.  But  we 
must  act  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  support  and  vote  for  this 
important  measure  for  taxpayers  all 
across  this  Nation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2098,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION REAUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2979)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  HJfl.  2979 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2504(b)  of  title  44.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981.  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  <4,000.000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30  of  1982 
and  1981.  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
English)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Kindness)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2979,  the  bill  imder  considera- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thor- 
oughly endorse  the  bill  and  the  posi- 
tion of  our  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  small 
item  in  the  scale  of  numbers  we  have 
been  dealing  with  in  our  work  on  the 
budget.  They  lose  this  kind  of  money 
through  the  cracks  in  the  Pentagon 
every  day.  So  I  hope  no  one  is  going  to 
get  up  and  say  that  in  this  time  of  cut- 
ting back  on  all  programs,  we  cannot 
afford  $3  million  for  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission. 

We  have  been  talking  a  lot  about 
saving  money  here,  but  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  needs  saving— our  his- 
tory. AH  over  the  country,  records  and 
papers  and  documents  that  tell  the 
story  of  how  and  why  and  where  we 
became  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  are 
in  danger  of  crumbling  into  dust  or 
just  being  lost  or  thrown  away.  The 
Commission  performs  a  vitally  impor- 
tant function  in  helping  local  commu- 
nities identify  and  preserve  these 
records. 

The  assistance  it  gives  to  universities 
and  historical  societies  to  help  them 
publish  the  papers  of  some  of  the 
great  and  interesting  figures  in  our 
past  is  also  of  tremendous  importance 
in  helping  us  understand  how  we  have 
developed  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  this  authori- 
zation of  $3  million  for  the  Commis- 
sion. I  am  pleased  to  be  on  the  side  of 
history,  and  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  there. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2979. 1  support  the  au- 
thorization of  Federal  fimdlng  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  during  the  next  2 
fiscal  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  chair- 
men of  both  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  In 
sponsoring      this      legislation.      The 


NHPRC,  by  judicious  use  of  grants, 
has  managed  with  very  limited  re- 
sources to  Initiate  many  useful  histori- 
cal and  records  conservation  projects 
over  the  years.  Through  those  proj- 
ects, the  Commission  has  fostered  an 
Increased  historical  awareness  among 
our  citizens. 

I  also  realize  that  this  Is  a  time  of 
budgetary  restraint.  H.R.  2979,  In  my 
estimation,  is  in  tune  with  the  times. 
It  recognizes  that  a  worthwhile  activi- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue,  but  reduces  Its  funding  by  25 
percent  from  the  fiscal  year  1981 
figure. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
blU. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission 
was  established  In  1934  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  collection  and 
publication  of  historically  significant 
papers  of  outstanding  citizens.  The 
Commission's  role  was  expanded, 
when  It  was  reauthorized  In  1974,  to 
promote  the  preservation  and  publica- 
tion of  valuable  records  generated  in 
every  facet  of  life  which  would  signifi- 
cantly further  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  Nation's  history. 
Its  current  authorization— $4  million 
per  year— will  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

On  May  5  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  approved  and  or- 
dered reported  H.R.  2979,  which  ex- 
tends for  2  years  the  annual  authori- 
zation of  appropriations,  at  $3  million 
per  year— a  25-percent  cut  from  the 
currently  authorized  level. 

Since  1964,  Congress  has  provided 
the  Commission  with  appropriated 
funds  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  the  preservation  of  histori- 
cal records,  and  to  support  historical 
publication  projects.  Thus  far,  thf 
Commission  has  expended  $23  million 
in  appropriated  funds,  and  this  sum 
has  been  matched  by  over  $31  million 
from  other  sources.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  feels  that  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  Commission's 
funding  authority  at  the  level  of  $3 
million  will  allow  Congress  the  time 
needed  to  reexamine  the  Commission's 
financial  needs  beyond  the  next  2 
years. 

The  Commission's  grants  program 
has  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  historically  valuable  docu- 
ments In  virtually  every  State  and 
many  local  jurisdictions.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  continuation  of  this  small 
but  Important  program. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  2979,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  fund- 
ing, as  has  been  stated,  for  the  Nation- 
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al  Historical  Publications  and  Records 
Commiasion  in  fiacal  years  1982  and 
IMS. 

The  Commission  has  throughout  its 
37  years  of  existence  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  historical  record 
of  America.  The  National  Historical 
PubUcations  and  Records  Commission 
grants  have  enabled  historians  to  pre- 
serve and  to  interpret  the  documents 
of  important  citizens,  organizations, 
and  governments.  Without  these  ef- 
forts, our  knowledge  of  our  heritage 
would  be  that  much  poorer. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  unlike 
many  other  Federal  agencies  which 
are  in  the  grant-dispersing  business, 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission  has  taken 
great  pains  to  distribute  its  funds 
widely  and  in  small  amounts,  which 
are  genuinely  "seed  money,"  and  they 
genuinely  attract  private  contributions 
to  those  projects.  Great  projects  may 
grow  from  NHPRC  investments,  but 
the  Commission  itself  does  not  commit 
itself  to  fund  them  in  their  entirety. 
For  this  I  commend  the  Commission. 

This.  Mr.  ^Maker.  is  one  of  a 
number  of  authorizations  concerning 
which  the  procedures  of  the  House  are 
in  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
us.  That  is.  it  appears  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  such  authorizations  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  and  acted 
upon  in  order  to  present  the  question 
to  the  House,  that  question  being: 
Should  this  program  live  or  die? 

In  no  other  way  is  that  question 
going  to  be  presented.  Whether  the 
funding  can  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
budget  somewhere  and  whether  an  ap- 
propriation wUl  indeed  be  available 
are  separate  questions. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  this  program 
should  receive  reasoned  consideration, 
and  it  cannot  receive  that  considera- 
tion without  this  authorization  bill 
going  forward. 

I  happen  to  support  the  concept  and 
the  work  that  has  been  carried  on 
under  grants  from  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission. There  is  disagreement  with 
that  position  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration, but  I  think  it  would  be  noth- 
ing but  an  abdication  of  our  responsi- 
bUity  for  this  House  to  fail  to  act  on 
the  questions  of  whether  this  program 
shall  live  or  die.  I  would  urge  that  it 
live. 

Mr.  RODSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  because  this  is 
a  relatively  smaller  amount  of  dollars 
than  we  normally  pump  out  of  here, 
this  should  be  handled  by  private  con- 
tribution? Why  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  take  this  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury? 
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Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
raises  a  very  valid  consideration  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Commission's  grants 
do  indeed  act  as  "seed  money."  They 
do  attract  private  contributions,  but  in 
the  absence  of  this  stimulation  of  vol- 
unteerism.  I  think  we  would  find  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  enough  funding 
available  for  such  programs. 

The  private  sector  is  already  doing  a 
much  greater  share  than  the  Federal 
Government,  but  we  do  have  in  my 
view  a  degree  of  responsibility  to  keep 
that  stimulation  flowing,  to  keep  the 
adrenalin  going,  so  that  these  matters 
of  a  historical  nature  which  are  a  part 
of  our  governmental  and  public,  as 
well  as  societal,  heritage  will  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  are  we  not 
already  doing  that  by  all  the  docu- 
ments we  put  out  all  the  time?  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  have  this  federally 
funded  again? 

There  are  many  foundations  around 
the  country  that  promote  and  provide 
most  of  the  funding  for  this  type  of 
activity,  so  why  does  it  remain  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  for  this  out  of  our  Treasury' 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  raised  another  question 
which  I  think  is  also  important  to  con- 
sider. 

If  we  do  not  get  some  kind  of  stimu- 
lation for  foundation  contributions  to 
come  into  programs  like  this— they  do 
not  receive  that  much  consideration, 
especially  from  the  larger  foundations. 
A  typical  grant  of  the  Commission  is 
in  the  range  of  something  like  $50,000 
to  $65,000,  which  may  not  be  in  the 
course  of  1  year;  it  may  be  over  a 
period  of  2  years  or  even  longer. 

This  is  a  small  way  of  stimulating, 
providing  the  "seed  money,"  the  stim- 
ulation, and  the  support  for  basic 
work  to  tie  done  in  the  collection  of 
papers,  the  editing  of  them,  and  the 
authenticating  of  them  and  starting 
toward  their  publication. 

In  some  cases  we  have  grants  out- 
standing where  the  work  has  been 
brought  almost  to  the  point  of  publi- 
cation, but  without  a  continuation  of 
the  small  stimulative  grant,  the  publi- 
cation work  may  not  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  some  examples 
of  where  the  "seed  money,"  as  he 
mentioned,  which  has  been  provided 
has  made  the  difference  between 
starting  something  and  not  going 
ahead  with  it? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  point  in  a 
general  way  to  a  particular  practice 
which  is  fairly  common  among  foun- 
dations whereby  they  will  match 
funds  available  from  other  sources. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  some  cases  uni- 
versities may  have  small  amounts 
available    for    the    conduct    of    work 
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through,  say,  their  history  depart- 
ments, and  they  will  devote  some  of 
that  funding  to  a  program  such  as 
this,  provided  there  are  other  fimds  to 
match  up  with  it  and  make  the  pro- 
gram viable. 

I  am  not  qualified  or  equipped  today 
to  give  specific  examples,  using  names 
of  institutions  or  foundations  where 
this  is  a  fairly  typical  pattern,  where 
the  funding  may  come  from  three  or 
more  sources,  sometimes  including  pri- 
vate individual  donors,  as  well  as  par- 
ticular members  of  families  of  histori- 
cal figures,  too. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  for  his  coomients. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoDSSELOT)  for  his  contribution, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain). 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  support  of 
H.R.  2979. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  that 
if  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  I  hope  that  he  will  check  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  because  he  will 
find  that  just  last  year  or  the  year 
before  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na press,  among  the  presses  of  other 
universities,  has  b^n  participating  in 
doing  research  work  about  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  and  former  Presidents. 
Harvard  University,  Princeton,  and 
others  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing.  They  have  issued  entire  vol- 
umes of  letters  which  were  written  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  their  con- 
stituents during  that  period  of  time— I 
do  not  recall  the  years,  but  it  was  a 
long  period  of  time— when  there  was 
no  Congressional  Record. 
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It  is  fantastic  to  go  through  and 
read  some  of  those  letters  and  see 
what  the  Members  of  Congress  were 
saying  to  their  constituents  at  that 
time.  That  is  one  example  of  the  sort 
of  thing  we  are  talking  about. 

Now,  this  measure  will  continue  a 
small,  but  extremely  valuable  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  has  helped 
keep  us  in  touch  with  our  country's 
heritage  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
centuries  to  come  as  the  priceless  doc- 
uments it  has  preserved  are  saved  for 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  read  and  study  and  profit 
greatly  thereby. 

The  Commission,  I  might  say,  is 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  encourag- 
ing governmental  and  private  bodies  in 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  his- 
torical source  materials. 

For  instance,  I  learned  that  we  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  resource  mate- 
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rial  that  had  been  gathered  as  the 
result  of  private  contributions,  but 
they  have  no  funds  to  publish  this  ma- 
terial. We  were  able  to  get  a  little  seed 
money  back  there  Just  a  couple  of 
years  ago  from  one  of  the  agencies. 

Since  1964,  a  more  active  role  for  the 
Commission  became  possible,  and  the 
NHPRC  was  given  the  additional  as- 
signment of  supporting  in  a  modest 
way  the  preservation  of  documentary 
sources  of  American  history. 

This  important  work,  preserving  the 
written  word  of  one  era  for  the  next. 
just  must  be  continued:  and  the 
NHPRC  records  program  must  contin- 
ue to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  private  organizations 
to  better  manage  their  historically  sig- 
nificant records. 

Assisting  in  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  papers  of  the  Fotindlng  Fathers, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. Is  particularly  lmix>rtant.  be- 
cause our  university  presses  which 
publish  scholarly  works,  works  of  such 
importance  to  Western  civilization, 
simply  do  not  have,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out.  the  resources  to  print,  and 
therefore  preserve,  the  fruits  of  the 
study  and  research  done  in  these 
areas.  They  must  have  some  small 
amount  of  help. 

I  emphasize  the  word  small,  because 
like  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  us  spending  exorbitant 
sums  of  money  in  these  areas,  because 
the  sum  authorized  by  this  legislation, 
while  significant,  seems  small  when 
compared  with  the  legislation  coming 
before  this  House  regularly. 

Much  of  the  rich  history  of  our 
Nation  is  concealed  in  crumbling  rec- 
ords, which  are  buried  in  the  attics  of 
county  courthouses  and  in  private 
dwellings  all  over  America.  Unless  this 
project  can  go  forward,  these  records 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers  will  be  lost 
forever. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  2979. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  will  say  in  response 
to  the  question  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  California  (Kir.  Rousse- 
lot) that  the  report  reflects  that  the 
grant  program  since  1964  has  funded 
projects  totaling  $54  million.  Of  this 
total,  the  Commission  has  committed 
-  $23  million  of  Federal  money  over  this 
period  of  time.  Outside  matching 
funds  committed  to  those  projects 
total  $31  million. 

This  Is  the  pattern,  to  get  more  than 
100  percent  of  what  we  put  up.  Possi- 
bly an  additional  150  percent  is  con- 
tributed by  people  who  know  that 
when  the  Government  puts  up  $8,000 
or  $10,000  for  a  study,  that  study  has 
been  determined  to  be  meritorious  and 


worthwhile  and  can  then  attract  con- 
tributed funds.  That  is  what  the 
system  is.  If  we  do  not  have  any  seed 
money  in  this,  potential  donors  may 
look  at  it  and  say  to  the  Government, 
"Well,  you  do  not  have  any  of  your 
own  money  up  on  this  at  all."  In  that 
case,  the  recommendation  would  not 
have  the  weight  that  it  does  when  the 
Federal  Government  actually  contrib- 
utes something  toward  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  very  valuable  documents. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dawnemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Members,  when  we  examine  the  his- 
tory of  this  organization,  the  reau- 
thorization of  which  we  are  talking 
about,  we  can  really  see  a  little  of 
what  has  happened  to  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Grovemment.  in  the 
course  of  the  last  47  years.  This  com- 
mission was  organized  in  1934  as  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission and  its  function  was  to  collect 
and  publish  the  papers  of  outstanding 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  who  can  be  against  that? 
Nobody.  I  am  not  against  that.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  is. 

There  is  an  old  bromide  in  the  histo- 
ry books  that  says,  "Those  who  do  not 
study  history  and  learn  from  it  are 
doomed  to  relive  it." 

I  favor  history  being  compiled  so 
that  future  generations  can  learn  from 
what  we  did  today,  the  good  things 
and  the  bad  things,  so  that  people  can 
live  a  better  life  two  or  three  or  ten 
generations  from  now. 

This  commission  went  along  well  for 
30  years,  but  then  in  1964.  with  one  of 
those  great  society  programs,  we  see 
what  happened.  Prom  1934  to  1964.  no 
Federal  money  was  involved  in  this 
meritorious  project.  In  1964.  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  project  got  the  idea 
that  we  must  stimulate  the  gathering 
of  this  data,  so  it  was  decided  to  au- 
thorize—how much?  $500,000. 

Well.  now.  who  can  be  against  that? 
That  is  a  modest  sum. 

Then  8  years  later,  in  1972,  we  see 
how  work  expands  to  fill  the  time 
within  which  to  complete  it.  The 
$500,000  annual  authorization  grew  to 
$2  million.  Then  only  2  years  later. 
Members,  the  work  must  have  expand- 
ed extensively  because  the  authoriza- 
tion increased  from  $2  million  to  $4 
million,  and  so  it  goes. 

Prom  1934  to  1974.  some  40  years. 
from  nothing  in  terms  of  Federal  dol- 
lars, to  $4  million. 

This  program  is  Just  a  microcosm  of 
what  has  happened  to  our  Federal 
Government  in  the  last  47  years.  They 
start  out  with  a  good  idea  and  it  just 
grows  and  grows  and  grows. 

The  most  sensible  thing  we  can  do 
with  this  today  is  just  to  not  reauthor- 
ize this  function.  What  happens  to  it? 
Is  it  going  away?  Not  at  all. 


Under  existing  law.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members,  this  function  can 
continue  under  the  mantle  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  Existing  Federal  law 
will  permit  this  function  to  continue 
in  every  way  without  Federal  dollars. 

Also.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  budget  resolution  which 
we  adopted  2  weeks  ago  provided  a 
level  of  spending  that  excluded  any 
funds  for  this  organization  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  other  words,  if  we  vote  to 
reauthorize  this  today,  we  are  lajring 
the  foimdation  for  violating  the 
budget  resolution  which  the  House  ap- 
proved only  2  weeks  ago.  In  other 
words,  we  then  would  be  saying  we 
want  to  authorize  a  program  to  bust 
that  budget  resolution.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  Memt>ers  in  this 
House  that  want  to  go  that  route. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  other  things.  We  are  living  in 
an  era  when  even  the  Reagan  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  proposes  a  deficit 
of  some  $60  billion.  The  credit  markets 
of  this  coimtry  have  analyzed  this  pro- 
jected deficit  and  in  response  to  it 
have  established  an  Interest  rate  that 
is  close  to  the  highest  that  anybody 
has  seen  in  the  last  two  decades,  close 
to  19  percent;  so  any  time  we  have  a 
chance  to  find  ways  of  saving  money,  I 
think  we  should  so  as  to  reduce  this 
deficit. 

Bear  in  mind  we  are  talking  about 
voting  in  this  institution  to  cut  food 
for  children  in  school  programs  by 
making  it  tougher  for  middle-  and 
upper-income  families  to  get  taxpayer 
paid  lunches.  At  the  same  time,  what 
is  it  that  this  program  will  bring  from 
the  Federal  dollars?  I  want  to  read 
Just  a  few  items  that  were  authorized 
in  1980  to  indicate  what  we  can  expect 
in  the  future. 

To  the  municipality  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  to  preserve  the  Anchorage  His- 
torical and  Pine  Arts  Museum's  glass 
plate  negatives  documenting  early 
20th  century  life  in  Alaska. 

To  the  Baltimore  City  Archives  and 
Records  Management  Office  for  ar- 
ranging and  describing  the  mayoral 
and  council  records  from  1797  to  1971, 
and  so  on. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dahne- 
meter). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Does  it  really  make  sense  for  us  to 
authorize  continuing  to  spend  Federal 
tax  dollars  for  a  fimction  of  this  type 
at  a  time  when  we  are  straining  to  find 
ways  of  bringing  our  budget  into  bal- 
ance? I  Just  do  not  think  it  makes 
sense  at  all  to  do  that. 

Therefore.  I  would  respectfuUy  ask 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  vote 
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down  this  issue  and  save  the  taxpayers 
some  $3  million,  a  very  modest  sum 
considering  all  that  we  spend  around 
here,  but  Just  a  small  indication  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  are  de- 
termined to  bring  the  runaway  spend- 
ing of  this  institution  under  control. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  spoken,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dawmc- 
MBTKa)  for  I  believe  making  the  case 
rather  well,  pointing  up  some  of  the 
uses  of  the  money,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  two  examples  cited,  giving  illus- 
trations of  why  it  is  that  some  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  directed  toward  the 
preservation  of  historical  records  of 
the  sort  that  were  cited. 

It  is  not  going  to  happen  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  degree  of  active  direc- 
tion from  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications and  Records  Commission.  I 
believe. 

There  is  apparently  fairly  general 
agreement  for  the  desirability  of  pre- 
serving our  Nation's  history.  The  ques- 
tion presented  here  is  not  one  of 
budget  busting.  We  have  a  number  of 
areas  in  which  decisions  have  to  be 
made  in  the  Congress  and  not  abdicat- 
ed completely  to  the  executive  branch 
in  all  the  details  of  what  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  as  it  is  finally  put 
into  the  second  budget  resolution  and 
enacted  through  the  process  of  appro- 
priations. 

This  is  one  little  comer  of  a  consid- 
eration of  some  importance,  I  think, 
that  cannot  simply  be  swept  aside  by 
saying  that  we  voted  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution. It  is  not  that  at  all. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  pursuing  the 
course  that  he  has  taken  and  what  he 
has  said  and  what  he  has  brought  out 
indicates  that  there  is  some  serious 
doubt  on  the  worthwhileness  of  the 
Federal  expenditures  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  in  this  time,  and  also 
enough,  I  think,  not  only  to  bring  us 
to  a  vote,  but  to  reject  it  so  that  it 
would  be  brought  out  again,  not  under 
suspension,  but  for  suitable  debate. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  think  the  point 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
is  a  correct  one,  that  this  House 
should  make  a  decision  on  this.  What- 
ever the  division  of  opinion  may  be, 
that  is  the  way  it  will  come  out;  but  it 
should  not  be  left  in  some  dark  comer 
to  be  decided  solely  on  the  basis  that 
the  administration  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation that  this  program  not  be 
funded. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

One  of  the  problems,  though,  in 
bringing  it  up  under  a  suspension  pro- 
cedure, if  my  colleagues  had  an 
amendment  to  reduce  it  back  say 
$500,000  a  year,  which  was  the  original 
authorization  and  appropriation,  we 
would  be  unable  to  do  that  under  this 
procedure:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  point  out  on  that 
matter,  this  bill  does  set  the  authori- 
zation level  at  $3  million,  which  is  al- 
ready a  25-percent  reduction  from  the 
preceding  year's  authorized  level  for- 
mulated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  a  real  reduction?  That  is 
certainly  a  good  policy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thought  that 
might  bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of  the 
gentlemen  from  California  and  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  point 
still  is  that  because  we  have  brought  it 
up  under  a  suspension  procedure,  the 
gentlemen  could  not  offer  any  other 
amendments  to  this  authorizing  legis- 
lation under  this  method  under  which 
it  is  brought  today. 

So  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  vote 
against  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  some- 
body wanted  to  amend  it  and  not  be 
against  the  whole  idea. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say,  too.  since 
we  are  reading  off  a  few  of  the  proj- 
ects that  were  covered  under  this  bill, 
one  of  the  other  projects,  of  course, 
are  the  papers  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
who  was  a  fine  Republican  President 
and  I  think  certainly  of  historical  in- 
terest to  this  country  and  to  the  stu- 
dents of  history. 

I  think  it  certainly  would  be  sad  if 
his  papers  were  not  available  to  stu- 
dents of  history  in  this  country;  but 
perhaps  what  we  should  all  keep  in 
mind,  and  perhaps  this  again  reaches 
to  the  point  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  what  we  are  discussing 
here  is  an  authorization  bill.  Basically 
what  we  are  saying  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  is  that  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  the  authorization  by  25 
percent.  Certainly  that  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded. That  is  a  direction  I  think  we 
are  all  heading  as  far  as  this  budget  is 
concerned. 

D  1330 

If     you     should     happen     to     find 

through  the  appropriations  process  an 

extra  $2  million  or  $3  million  that  can 

be  used  to  fund  this  project,  then  you 
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have  the  authorization  to  continue 
with  it.  But  it  is  one.  I  think,  that  is  of 
importance,  perhaps  far  more  impor- 
tance than  the  dollar  value  that  is  ac- 
tually contained  because  of  the  stimu- 
lation that  it  brings  about. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission. 
I  today  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  2979.  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Commission  now  before  the  House. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission 
is  a  part  of  the  National  Archives  that 
provides  assistance  in  preserving  the 
Nation's  records  and  making  them 
generally  available  to  citizens.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  of  fiscal  restraint 
we  all  must  pursue,  H.R.  2979  author- 
izes the  Commission  at  a  level  of  $3 
million  each  in  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983— a  25  percent  cut  from  the  previ- 
ously authorized  funding  level. 

Records  of  enduring  cultural  and 
historical  value  are  being  lost  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  Commission  was 
founded  to  help  hold  on  to  this  great 
national  treasure  by  recommending 
modest  financial  grants  to  State  and 
local  institutions,  with  most  support 
coming  from  non-Pederal  sources. 
This  funding  insures  the  preservation 
of  significant  records  and  finances 
publication  of  the  most  important  doc- 
uments for  wide  dissemination. 

The  Commission  has  partially 
funded  the  publication  of  the  papers 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madi- 
son, and  the  early  records  of  the  U.S. 
Congress— priceless  documents  that 
otherwise  may  have  been  doomed  to 
obscurity. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  H.R.  2979.  We 
must  not  see  our  national  heritage 
decay  from  neglect.9 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
English)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2979. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.   DANNEMEYER.   Mr.   Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.    and    the   Chair's   prior   announce- 
ment,   further    proceedings    on    this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


DEBT  COLLECTION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2811)  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Govemment-wide  efforts  to  collect 
debts  owed  the  United  States,  to  re- 
quire the  reporting  to  Congress  of  in- 


formation on  debts  owed  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.  2811 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1981". 

AMENDimnS  TO  TITLE  5  OF  THX  UHITED  STATES 
CODE 

Sec.  2.  Section  SS2a  of  UUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subBection  (a),  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (7)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(8)  the  term  'consumer  reporting  agency' 
means— 

"(A)  a  consumer  reporting  agency  as  such 
term  is  defined  in  section  603(f)  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a(f)):  or 

"(B)  any  person  who,  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  basis,  regularly  en- 
gages in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  practice  of 
(i)  obtaining  credit  or  other  information  on 
consumers  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
such  information  to  consumer  reporting 
agencies  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragrapti).  or  (U)  serving  as  a  market- 
ing agent  under  arrangements  enabling 
third  parties  to  obtain  such  information 
from  such  reporting  agencies.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (10).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (11)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
"or",  and  by  inserting  after  paragr«4>b  (11) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(r)  of  this  section  or  to  a  Federal  lending 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (s)  of  this  section."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (m),  by  inserting  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(m)"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  A  coiuiutnei  reporting  agency  to 
which  a  record  is  disclosed  under  subsection 
(bK12)  of  this  section  shall  not.  by  reason  of 
such  disclosure,  be  deemed  to  be  accom- 
plishing an  agency  function.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subsection  (q)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

'(rXl)  DiscLosmiE  to  a  Consumer  Re- 
porting AoENCY.— Whenever  the  head  of  an 
agency  or  his  designee  attempts  to  collect  a 
claim  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  his  designee  may  disclose  to  a 
consumer  reporting  agency  information 
from  a  system  of  records  indicating  that  an 
individual  is  responsible  for  a  claim  if— 

"(A)  the  notice  for  the  system  of  records 
required  by  subsection  (eK4)  indicates  that 
information  in  the  system  may  t>e  disclosed 
to  a  consumer  reporting  agency; 

"(B)  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  desig- 
nee has  reviewed  the  claim  in  order  to 
assure  its  validity  and  has  determined  that 
the  payment  of  the  claim  is  overdue: 

"(C)  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  desig- 
nee has  sent  a  written  notice  to  the  individ- 
ual informing  such  individual— 

"(i)  that  the  payment  of  the  claim  is  over- 
due; 

"(ii)  that  the  agency  intends  to  disclose  to 
a  consumer  reporting  agency,  within  not 
less  than  sixty  days  after  sending  such 
notice,  that  the  individual  is  responsible  for 
such  claim; 


"(ill)  of  the  specific  information  intended 
to  be  disclosed;  and 

"(iv)  of  such  individual's  right  to  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  claim,  and  of  all  available 
rights  of  administrative  appeal  or  review; 

"(D)  such  individual  has  not— 

"(1)  repaid  or  agreed  to  repay  such  claim 
under  a  repayment  plan  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  designee 
and  is  in  a  written  form  signed  by  such  indi- 
vidual; or 

"(ii)  filed  for  review  of  such  claim  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  or  other  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  or  regulation; 

"(E)  the  agency  has  established  proce- 
dures (i)  for  promptly  disclosing,  to  each 
consumer  reporting  sigency  to  which  the 
original  disclosure  was  made,  any  substan- 
tial change  in  the  status  or  amount  of  the 
claim,  and  (ii)  for  promptly  verifying  or  cor- 
recting, as  appropriate,  such  information 
upon  the  request  of  any  such  consumer  re- 
porting agency  for  verification  of  any  or  all 
information  so  disclosed;  and 

"(F)  the  information  disclosed  to  the  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  is  limited  to  (i)  the 
name,  address,  and  other  information  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  identity  of  the  debtor, 
(11)  the  amount,  status,  and  history  of  the 
claim,  and  (ill)  the  agency  or  program  under 
which  the  claim  arose. 

"(2)  Prior  to  a  disclosure  to  any  consumer 
reporting  agency  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  permitted  by  law,  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  his  designee  shall,  upon  request 
of  any  individual  alleged  by  the  agency  to 
be  responsible  for  the  claim,  provide  for  the 
review  of  the  obligation  of  such  individual, 
with  an  opportunity  for  reconsideration  of 
the  initial  decision  concerning  the  claim. 

"(3)  If  an  agency  does  not  tiave  a  current 
address  for  an  individual  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  the  notice  required  by  paragraph 
(IXC),  the  agency  shall  make  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  locate  the  individual  prior  to  dis- 
closing any  information  to  a  consumer  re- 
porting agency  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(s)  Disclosure  to  a  Federal  Lending 
Agency.— Whenever  an  application  is  made 
by  an  individual  to  an  agency  for  a  loan,  or 
whenever,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  feder- 
ally subsidized  insurance,  guarantees,  or 
other  assurance  with  respect  to  a  loan,  an 
individual  seeks  authority  from  an  agency 
to  obtain  a  loan,  such  agency  may  request 
from  any  other  agency  engaged  in  making 
or  authorizing  such  loans  information  con- 
cerning the  credit  history  of  that  individual 
with  that  other  agency.  The  head  of  that 
other  agency  or  his  designee  may  disclose  to 
the  agency  making  such  request  informa- 
tion from  a  system  of  records  if — 

"(I)  the  notice  for  the  system  of  records 
required  by  subsection  (eM4)  indicates  that 
information  in  the  system  may  be  disclosed 
to  other  lending  agencies  of  the  CSovem- 
ment; 

"(2)  that  agency  head  or  his  designee  has 
notified  the  individual  in  writing,  at  any 
time  prior  to  making  the  disclosure,  that 
such  information  may  be  disclosed  and  of 
the  type  of  information  which  may  be  dis- 
closed in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3); 
and 

"(3)  the  information  disclosed  to  the 
agency  is  limited  to  (A)  the  name,  address, 
and  other  information  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  debtor,  (B)  the 
amount,  status,  and  history  of  the  debt,  and 
(C)  the  agency  or  program  under  which  the 
debt  arose.". 


BtTDCET  information  ON  AGENCY  DEBT 
COLLECTION  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)(l)  The  Budget  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  thus  section  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  contain,  in  a  form,  and  prepared 
in  accordance  with  standards,  prescribed  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— 

"(A)  an  estimate  for  each  major  debt  pro- 
gram— 

"(i)  of  the  total  amount  of  debt  outstand- 
ing under  such  program  as  of  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year, 

"(ii)  of  the  amount  of  such  debt  that  wiU 
t>e  in  default  on  such  date; 

"(iii)  of  the  amount  of  such  debt  that  will 
be  collected  during  such  fiscal  yean 

"(iv)  of  the  debt  that  is  in  default  (I)  the 
amount  that  will  be  collected,  and  (ID  the 
amount  that  will  be  written  off  as  uncoUec- 
table; 

"(B)  a  comparison  of— 

"(i)  the  actual  amounts  that  were  collect- 
ed during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  any 
estimate  made  for  such  fiscal  year  under 
subparagraph  (AXiii); 

"(ii)  the  actual  amount  of  defaulted  debt 
ttiat  was  collected  with  any  estimate  made 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph 
(AXivXI);  and 

"(iii)  the  actual  amount  of  defaulted  debt 
that  was  written  off  with  any  estimate  made 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  subparagraph 
(AXivXII). 

together  with  an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  any  significant  differences  between  such 
estimates  and  actual  amounts. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'debt'  includes  loans  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  a  department  or  establish  - 
ment  and  all  other  amounts  due  the  Gov- 
ernment from  fees,  duties,  claims,  leases, 
rents,  royalties,  services,  sales  of  real  and 
personal  property,  overpayments,  fines,  pen- 
alties, rtamagps,  interest,  taxes,  forfeitures, 
and  other  sources;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'major  debt  program' 
means,  for  any  fiscal  year,  any  program  of  a 
department  of  establishment  under  which 
the  total  amount  of  debt  outstanding  during 
such  fiscal  year  is  projected  to  equal  or 
exceed  $100,000,000.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

REVIEWS  OP  DEBT  PROGRAMS  BY  INSPECTORS 
GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  Inspector  General  of  an 
agency  shall,  not  later  than  October  31, 
1981,  and  by  October  31  of  each  succeeding 
year,  conduct  a  review  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  debts  owed  the  Government 
for  each  program  under  which  there  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Inspector  General  to  be  out- 
standing on  September  30  of  such  year  more 
than  $100,000,000.  A  report  on  the  results  of 
such  review  shall  be  included  in  the  semian- 
nual report  made  by  such  Inspector  General 
on  such  date. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "Inspector  (3eneral"  means 
an  individual  occupying  the  office  of  Inspec- 
tor General  as  established  by— 

(A)  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  App.); 
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(B)  ncUon  a08  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  OrganlnUon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7139): 

(C)  UUe  n  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1976 
(42UAC.  3521etseq.): 

(D)  McUofl  209  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (23  U^C.  3929):  or 

(E)  section  624(g)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  n^.C.  2384(g)):  and 

(3)  the  term  "debts  owed  the  Oovem- 
ment"  shall  Include  loans  insured  or  guaran- 
teed by  such  agency  and  all  other  amounts 
due  the  Oovemment  from  fees,  duties, 
claims,  leases,  rents,  royalties,  services,  sales 
of  real  and  personal  property,  overpay- 
ments, fines,  penalties,  damages,  interest, 
taxes,  forfeitures,  and  other  sources. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eng- 
lish) will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  KiNDifKSs)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English). 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

HORTON). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  add  my  voice  to  those  sup- 
porting H.R.  2811,  the  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1981.  This  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  and  con- 
tains recommendations  made  by  the 
President.  With  that  unbeatable  com- 
bination of  Brooks  and  Reagan 
behind  it.  the  bill  must  be  good. 

Delinquent  Federal  debts  are  now 
running  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  to 
$20  billion,  so  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Government  take  steps  to  en- 
force its  claims.  This  bill  forces  agen- 
cies to  do  two  very  useful  things- 
report  delinquent  debts  to  credit  bu- 
reaus and  report  on  debt  collection  ef- 
forts to  the  Congress.  Between  the 
two,  the  results  of  enactment  should 
be  that  citizens  pay  their  debts  more 
promptly  to  preserve  their  credit  rat- 
ings, and  agencies  devote  greater  at- 
tention to  collecting  delinquencies. 

I  want  to  clarify  just  briefly  one 
aspect  of  section  4  of  the  bill,  pertain- 
ing to  reviews  by  inspectors  general  of 
major  agency  loan  programs.  These  re- 
views, according  to  the  bill,  shall  be 
made  "in  accordance  with  standards 
established  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al." We  stipulated  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  set  the  standards  because 
he  is  the  most  expert  auditor  in  the 
Federal  Government.  But  because  he 
is  not  an  official  of  the  executive 
branch,  he  does  not  have  the  power  to 
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enforce  inspectors  general   to  follow 
his  standards. 

Mr.  SpeUter,  I  support  this  measure. 
I  hope  that  we  c^m  pass  it  and  conse- 
quently increase  Federal  revenues  by 
collecting  more  delinquent  debts. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
2811,  The  Debt  CoUection  Act  of  1981. 
is  intended  to  help  the  Government 
begin  to  get  control  of  its  debts.  This 
is  no  minor  problem.  Even  here  in 
Washington  where  we  are  used  to 
dealing  with  large  sums  of  money,  the 
amount  owed  to  the  Government  is 
enormous.  Total  debts,  including 
loans,  taxes,  fines,  and  other  catego- 
ries of  debt  exceed  $125  billion.  Of  this 
total,  more  than  $25  billion  is  delin- 
quent. 

Agency  efforts  to  collect  these  delin- 
quent debts  have  been  appallingly 
poor.  Agency  managers  simply  do  not 
care  about  collections,  and  it  is  this 
lack  of  interest  that  had  produced  the 
large  volume  of  receivables.  Manage- 
ment has  been  so  loose  that  a  recent 
review  of  debt  programs  located  $10 
billion  in  debts  that  had  not  previous- 
ly been  reported.  It  is  hard  to  lose 
track  of  $10  billion,  but  the  Govern- 
ment managed  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
how  important  this  money  could  be.  If 
we  had  even  a  small  percentage  of  the 
delinquent  debt,  we  would  be  able  to 
avoid  billions  of  dollars  in  spending 
cuts  or  to  fund  a  sizeable  tax  cut. 

The  Members  may  be  aware  that  the 
President  announced  a  major  effort  to 
strengthen  Federal  credit  manage- 
ment about  a  month  ago.  At  that  time, 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  indicated  that  a 
package  of  legislative  recommenda- 
tions would  be  pro|X)sed. 

Although  that  legislative  package 
has  yet  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  been  able 
to  take  prompt  action  on  debt  collec- 
tion. Well  before  the  President  ever 
recommended  any  legislation.  Chair- 
man Jack  Brooks  had  already  intro- 
duced his  own  debt  collection  bill,  and 
this  is  the  bill  that  we  are  debating 
today.  I  would  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man Brooks  for  his  leadership  in  this 
area.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  follow  up  on  the  work 
we  have  started  and  will  submit  addi- 
tional legislation  soon. 

The  major  purpose  of  H.R.  2811  is  to 
clarify  the  law  relating  to  credit  re- 
porting by  Federal  agencies.  Under  a 
Justice  Department  interpretation  of 
the  Privacy  Act,  credit  bureaus  accept- 
ing credit  information  from  an  agency 
would  be  subject  to  the  Privacy  Act  in 
addition  to  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  H.R.  2811  overturns  this  interpre- 
tation and  leaves  credit  bureaus  sub- 
ject only  to  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  The  credit  industry  supports  the 
bill. 

The  reporting  of  delinquent  debts  to 
credit  bureaus  should  encourage  debt- 


ors to  pay  what  they  owe  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  say  how  effective 
this  reporting  will  be  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  delinquencies,  but  it  may 
help.  If  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those 
who  owe  money  are  induced  to  pay, 
collections  will  be  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

H.R.  2811  also  specifies  the  steps 
that  an  agency  must  take  prior  to  re- 
porting of  debts.  These  due  process 
procedures  assure  that  individuals  are 
informed  of  their  rights  and  of  the 
consequences  of  failure  to  pay.  The 
procedures  will  be  simple  for  agencies 
to  comply  with  and  will  provide  ade- 
quate protection  for  individuals.  Infor- 
mation in  the  possession  of  credit  bu- 
reaus is  already  protected  by  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act. 

In  addition,  the  bill  further  amends 
the  Privacy  Act  to  permit  increased 
sharing  of  credit  information  among 
Federal  lending  agencies. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  informa- 
tion about  agency  collection  activities 
be  included  in  the  yearly  budget  mes- 
sage. This  reporting  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  monitor  collections  by  making 
information  available  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion to  the  Budget  and  Appropriation 
Committees. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  agency  in- 
spectors general  to  review  annually 
major  debt  programs.  Independent  re- 
views will  stop  agencies  from  hiding 
collection  failures  through  creative  ac- 
counting techniques.  Current  agency 
accounting  systems  are  in(»pable  of 
supporting  needed  debt  collection 
functions. 

In  offering  this  bill  today.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  legislation  will 
not  solve  the  debt  collection  problems 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Delin- 
quent debts  have  soared  because  of  a 
lack  of  management  interest  in  collec- 
tions. The  report  of  the  OMB  debt  col- 
lection project  documents  this  point 
over  and  over  again.  The  report  ac- 
knowledges that  the  first  step  in  as- 
suring effective  management  of  debt  is 
the  establishment  of  accountability  at 
all  levels  of  the  process.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  legislate  manage- 
ment responsibility. 

The  shortcomings  of  legislation  are 
illustrated  by  the  experience  with 
Public  Law  94-466.  The  Veterans'  Re- 
habilitation and  Eklucation  Amend- 
ments of  1980  gave  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration new  authority  to  collect 
debts.  Included  was  the  authority  to 
report  information  on  delinquent 
debtors  to  credit  bureaus.  This  is  es- 
sentially the  same  authority  that  H.R. 
2811  proposes  to  extend  to  other  agen- 
cies. 

At  a  recent  hearing,  the  VA  ad- 
mitted that  6  months  after  this  law 
was  enacted,  no  debts  had  been  report- 
ed to  credit  bureaus.  Further,  the  VA 
indit^ted  that  the  necessary  computer 
capacity  would  not  be  available  until 


1982.  This  means  that  the  aggressive 
new  collection  authority  may  go 
unused  for  2  or  more  years  after  it  was 
granted. 

Notwithstanding  this  experience.  I 
still  strongly  endorse  the  granting  of 
similar  authority  to  other  agencies. 
The  administration  has  promised  to 
strengthen  credit  management  prac- 
tices and  has  ordered  agency  heads  to 
develop  and  implement  aggressive 
debt  collection  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent has  also  ordered  each  agency  to 
designate  an  official  with  responsibili- 
ty and  authority  for  debt  collection. 
With  this  high-level  commitment,  I 
hope  that  adequate  resources  will  be 
made  available  to  do  the  Job.  If  noth- 
ing else,  the  designation  of  these  offi- 
cials will  help  to  identify  those  who 
are  at  fault  for  inadequate  collections 
in  the  future. 

Although  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced a  major  effort  on  debt  collec- 
tion, it  has  established  very  modest 
goals.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information 
and  Individual  Rights.  OMB  Director 
Edwin  Harper  indicated  that  manage- 
ment efforts  and  new  legislation  would 
only  enable  the  administration  to  in- 
crease collections  of  delinquent  debts 
by  $1  billion.  This  represents  only  4 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  delin- 
quent debt  presently  outstanding. 

This  is  a  very  limited  objective  for 
an  administration  that  has  been  so 
vocal  on  eliminating  fraud,  abuse,  and 
waste.  It  is  nevertheless  welcome  as  a 
first  step,  and  I  hope  that  much  larger 
sums  will  be  collected  in  future  years. 

As  offered  today.  H.R.  2811  includes 
some  technical  changes  to  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  One  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  committee 
permits  disclosure  of  credit  informa- 
tion by  one  Federal  lending  agency  to 
another  Federal  lending  agency.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  over- 
come Privacy  Act  limitations  that  pre- 
clude agency  exchange  of  information 
where  the  purpose  of  the  disclosure  is 
not  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  information  was  originally  col- 
lected. Where  credit  history  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  for  use  in  one 
loan  program,  disclosure  of  that  infor- 
mation for  use  in  an  unrelated  loan 
program  fails  to  meet  the  compatibil- 
ity requirement  of  the  Privacy  Act. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  dis- 
closure of  information  by  one  Federal 
lending  agency  to  another  would  be 
permitted  under  the  same  conditions 
as  are  required  for  disclosure  to  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency.  Since  these 
conditions  are  unnecessary  for  ex- 
changes of  data  within  the  Federal 
Government,  they  have  been  eliminat- 
ed in  the  bill  offered  today.  These 
changes  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
minority. 

The  three  conditions  that  remain  in 
the  bill  as  a  prerequisite  to  agency-to- 


agency  disclcwure  are:  First,  a  require- 
ment that  the  disclosure  be  included 
in  the  Privacy  Act  notice  for  the 
system  of  records;  second,  a  require- 
ment that  the  individual  be  notified 
that  information  may  be  disclosed  to 
another  Federal  lending  agency;  and 
third,  a  limitation  on  the  type  of  infor- 
mation that  can  be  disclosed.  The  first 
and  third  of  these  conditions  are  iden- 
tical to  conditions  required  for  disclo- 
sure to  a  consumer  reporting  agency. 
The  notice  requirement  is  similar  to  a 
requirement  for  such  disclosures  and 
can  be  satisfied  through  the  Privacy 
Act  notice  already  required  under  sub- 
section (eK3). 

In  summary.  H.R.  2811  will  encour- 
age more  effective  collection  of  debts 
by  Federal  agencies  and  will  permit 
more  meaningful  oversight  of  the  col- 
lection process  by  the  Congress.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we 
are,  scratching  around  in  every  comer 
of  the  Government  trying  to  find  ways 
to  save  money  and  cut  costs,  and  sit- 
ting out  there  are  billions  of  dollars 
that  are  owed  to  various  Federal  agen- 
cies and  are  being  lost  each  year  be- 
cause we  have  no  effective  means  of 
collecting  them. 

I  think  H.R.  2811  will  provide  an  ef- 
fective means  of  getting  some  of  that 
money  back.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
credit  transactions.  People  who  are 
unable  to  establish  a  good  credit 
rating  are  severely  restricted  in  their 
range  of  choices  and  activities,  and  in 
their  ability  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  our  consumer-oriented  economy. 
Hit  them  in  their  credit  rating,  and 
you  hit  them  where  it  hurts. 

And  that  is  where  H.R.  2811  would 
apply  the  pressure.  By  permitting  the 
Government  to  inform  private  credit 
rating  bureaus  who  owes  the  Govern- 
ment money  and  has  not  repaid  it,  we 
would  be  making  it  a  lot  more  difficult 
for  those  people  to  get  a  loan  to  buy  a 
cax,  or  get  a  new  television  set  on 
credit,  or  some  furniture,  or  some 
clothes. 

The  GAO  has  found  that  people 
who  are  making  no  attempt  to  pay  off 
their  Government  debts  are  running 
up  private  sector  debts  and  paying 
them  off  on  schedule.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  do  that  so  easily  under  this 
bill. 

This  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  our 
debt  collection  problems.  There  are 
other  steps  that  could  and  probably 
should  be  taken,  but  they  raise  ques- 
tions that  will  have  to  be  studied  and 
could  take  a  lot  of  time  to  answer. 
This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  bill. 
We  know  it  works.  We  should  put  it 


into  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
are  talking  about  a  lot  of  money  out 
there  that  rightfully  belongs  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Let  us  start  putting  it 
there. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  2811  has  two  objectives,  both  of 
which  are  commendable.  First,  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  information  concern- 
ing delinquencies  in  people's  debt  re- 
payments on  Federal  loans  available 
to  creditors.  The  bill  does  this  by 
authorizing  Federal  lending  agencies 
to  report  delinquencies  to  credit  bu- 
reaus, and  by  making  clear  that  credit 
bureaus  which  receive  that  data  do 
not  have  to  follow  Privacy  Act  proce- 
dures with  regard  to  it. 

Second,  the  bill  is  intended  to  push 
agencies  to  pay  more  attention  to 
their  debt  collection  effort.  It  does 
this  by  requiring  agencies  to  rep>ort.  as 
part  of  their  annual  budget  submis- 
sions, on  how  those  activities  are  pro- 
gressing, and  by  mandating  inspector 
general  reviews  of  major  loan  pro- 
grams. 

This  bill  by  itself,  of  course,  is  very 
limited;  it  makes  only  small  changes  in 
the  effort  to  collect  delinquent  debts. 
The  provisions  of  this  measure,  howev- 
er, when  combined  with  other  portions 
of  the  comprehensive  debt  legislation 
which  I  understand  the  administration 
will  propose  shortly,  will  help  redirect 
Federal  loan  programs  to  collection  as 
well  as  distribution  of  funds. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  express  my  unmitigated  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2811,  the  Debt  CoUection 
Act  of  1981.  which  would  amend  the 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  to  allow  Federal 
agencies  to  refer  the  names  of  delin- 
quent and  defaulted  debtors  to  credit 
bureaus. 

As  you  may  luiow.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  2543.  the  Debt  Collection  Im- 
provement Act.  which  includes  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  2811.  along  with 
other  debt  collection  tools. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's outstanding  debt  problem  is 
astounding.  Of  the  $175  billion  in 
debts  owed,  at  least  $25.3  billion  is  de- 
linquent or  in  default  at  agencies  and 
departments  across  the  full  breadth  of 
the  Government.  For  example,  as  of 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979.  $1.4  billion 
in  receivables  was  delinquent  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  $2.2  bil- 
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Hon  at  the  Department  of  Education.  So  I  commend  the  committee  for  tlonal  regulations  are  unnecessary  be- 
$1.9  billion  at  the  E>epartment  of  taking  up  this  pressing  issue.  I  would  cause  the  protections  already  exist  In 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  a  hope  that  the  Congress  would  see  fit  law  and  new  regulations  would  merely 
whopping  $14  billion  at  Treasury,  to  adopt  other  collection  tools  which  I  have  added  to  the  burden  Government 
more  than  $10  billion  of  which  was  un-  have  included  in  my  bill.  The  use  of  imposes  on  its  citizens.  We  added  a 
collected  back  taxes.  the  tax  refimd  offset,  the  raising  of  in-    provision    that    permits    Government 

The  condition  of  many  department  terest  rates  on  delinquent  or  defaulted  agencies  to  transmit  data  on  Individ- 
accounting  systems  is  so  poor  that  it  is  loans,  garnishment  of  Federal  employ-  uals'  debt  repayment  to  other  Federal 
presently  impossible  to  determine  if  ee  wages,  removal  of  the  restriction  on  lending  agencies.  This  is  useful  be- 
an additional  $2.4  billion  Is  current  or  redisclosure  of  a  debtor's  address  ob-  cause  Federal  creditors,  Just  like  prl- 
overdue.  tained  from  the  IRS  and  lifting  of  the    vate  creditors,  ought  to  know  how  well 

In  fiscal  year  1979  alone.  Uncle  Sam  B-year  statute  of  limitations  barring  people  repay  old  Government  loans 
wrote  off  $1.5  billion  as  uncollectible  ^^^  offset  of  debts  owed  Uncle  Sam.  before  deciding  whether  to  make  new 
bad  debts.  The  cost  to  the  American  ^^  °^  these  additional  measures  will  be  loans  to  them.  We  also  modified  the 
taxpayer  of  carrying  this  defaulted  °'  great  assistance  in  the  debt  coUec-  section  requiring  Inspectors  general  to 
debt  Is  staggering— roughly  $3  billion  ^'o"  area.  They  do  not.  however,  fall  audit  major  agency  loan  programs, 
annually.  Unless  Congress  acts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern-  While  this  is  certainly  an  area  which 
promptly  to  end  this  debt  forgiveness  ment  Operations  Committee  and  will  should  be  under  the  surveillance  of  in- 
spree.  uncollectibles  stand  to  grow  by  ^*^®  ^o  ^  debated  in  the  proper  spectors  general,  we  should  not  direct 
leaps  and  bounds  with  larger  Federal    forums.  aU  of  their  resources  to  only  one  place 

budgets.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.*  and  I  urged  the  change  from  audit  to 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  aspect  of  *  **''  BUJ^^^"  ^'""  ^"P^^^^-  I  rise  in  review.  To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the 
this  mounting  debt  problem  Is  Govern-  support  of  strengthenmg  the  Federal  first  time  the  Congress  has  tried  to  al- 
ment  indifference.  Loan  program  di-  Government  s  effort  to  collect  delin-  locate  the  resources  of  inspectors  gen- 
rectors  have  been  the  last  of  the  big-  ^^^^\  aeo"  owed  to  it  eral.  We  want  them  to  be  as  free  as 
time  spenders,  almost  solely  concerned  *  ^'J*",  ^  "^^  1?^  ^'^^  °  il,*"^?,,  ,  possible  to  roam  all  over  their  agencies 
with  lobbying  for  Increased  appropri-  "°*  oelon  us  However,  this  bill  is  searching  out  waste  and  corruption, 
ations  and  disbursing  money,  and  as-  T^  t?  ^^^^^  legislative  un-  and  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  restricting 
signing  a  very  low  priority  to  repay-  «*«'^»'^*"8  "fcessary  for  the  Improve-  their  activities.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
ment  enforcement.  As  former  Comp-  '"^w':.°'of)i  ^°"^"°"  activities  that  the  restriction  in  the  bill  is  not  as 
troUer  General  Elmer  Staats  has  said.  t>„  jLt,  "  !  ki.  ^L  *!l*5f°*®7,  Jt"  ^"^^^  ^  '*-  *««  ^'o»"e  the  committee 
agency  heads  have  been  operating  on    ^"^J^  ^J^^^!"^,  *  debt  collect  on    amended  It. 

the  principle  that  "Its  more  fun  to  l^^  ll^^y^°^^^±°'^  '°  '^"  Mr-  Speaker.  I  will  support  this  legis- 
glve  money  away  than  to  take  it  back."  ?!^  i^J^>."^\  t"  ^^  "l  la"on,  which  I  view  as  the  beginning 
Public  awareness  of  waste,  fraud.  ?^arf  ^d  the  SSiStrati^TwiU  °'  *  ^^°"^  ^"°^  ^  P™^'^^  «"*<^'«"^ 
^d:e^nth"S*^"^rT^'  s^n'^n6^^  ivJ^To{?:X^n  ^^-^no^  debts  owed  to  the  Federal 
and  we  will  be  held  accountab  e  if  cor-  based  on  its  recommendations.  I  would  ^irTo^;™ 
rective  measures  are  not  put  in  place,  prefer  to  consider  this  oackaire  asl  ^^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  made  this  Jhole  ^  th^  we  couW  e^aji^te^he  ''"«««on  »«  on  the  motion  offered  by 
issue  a  familiar  one  on  the  campaign  SerrelTtloiShiM  of  te  d«^s  hr  ^^^  gentlemen  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
trail.  The  Washington  Post  and  News-  Sli  which^enSaUy  incor?^tes  two  English)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
week.  «nong  other  prominent  publica-  S  the  pSf Ss  prJv^foT™  Sfor?  ^f„Zf  *"^  '""^  **'"•  ^"^  '"''  "" 
tions.  have  run  articles  and  editorials    us  seoaratelv    however    and  we  mimt     *™en<*e<*- 

on  the  subject.  The  General  Account-    ^nSdSTt  today  "^^^  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 

ing  Office  has  released  a  spate  of  re-        xhe  principal  provision  of  H  R  2811     ^^^^'^  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
ports  over  the  years  categorizing  the    concerns    the    disclosure    by    Federal     ^^^  "^^  *^'"^  suspended  and  the  bill, 
vast   number   of   different   ways   the    agencies  of  delinquent  debt  informa-    '^  amended,  was  passed. 
Government    has    been    squandering    tion  to  credit  bureaus.  Credit  bureaus        ^  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
taxpayer  money   And  certainly  waste    will  not  accept  that  information  right    ^*^«  ^b'^- 

and  improved  administration  of  pro-    now  because  an  opinion  issued  by  the  

S^..5t^t^.^Ll^''"^  on  as  part  of    justice  Department  in  the  last  admin-  THE  HONORABLF  TIM  i  ff 

SL  o?^tL'''°^H"° Vk^^k?,""^*  *    istration  states  that  if  they  do  accept  ^^  ?2^S 

head  of  steam.  With  worthwhile  pro-     jt.  they  wiU  be  considered  to  be  Gov-  CARTER 

grams  threatened  as  part  of  very  real  emment  contractors  for  purposes  of  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
budgetary  constraints.  Members  have  the  Privacy  Act.  That  means  they  »  Previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
been  asking  themselves,  and  rightly  would  have  to  maintain  the  data  in  ac-  tleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Rogers)  is 
so  if  waste  should  not  be  curtailed  cordance  with  the  Privacy  Act  proce-  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
before  the  weU  whetted  budget  ax  jures.  and  they  would  be  subject  to  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
cuts  too  deeply  mto  legal  services  and    Privacy  Act  liabUity.  and  most  of  my  colleagues  here  today 

otfter  programs  for  the  needy.  The  bUl  makes  clear  that  the  Priva-    Itnow.  I  came  to  Washington  with  a 

H.R.  2811  provides  one  very  useful  cy  Act  would  not  apply  to  credit  bu-  very  tough  act  to  follow.  My  predeces- 
tool  in  the  battle  for  efficacious  Feder-  reaus  which  accept  delinquent  debt  in-  sor  in  the  House  is  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
al  coUection  of  its  outstanding  debts,  formation  from  Government  agencies.  TompkinsvlUe,  Ky. 
Referral  of  the  names  of  delinquent  In  my  judgment,  if  an  Individual  In  my  view,  the  House  lost  a  truly 
debtors  to  credit  bureaus  is  extremely  knows  that  his  credit  rating  will  be  af-  great  man  when  Congressman  Carter 
cost  effective.  It  wiU  insure  that  those  fected  by  failure  to  repay  debts  to  the  retired  after  16  years  of  dedicated, 
who  consider  reneging  on  their  com-  Government,  he  will  be  encouraged  to  hard  work  in  Washington, 
mltments  to  the  United  States  know    repay  those  debts.  Congressman  Carter  has  filled  many 

they  run  the  risk  of  being  denied  During  committee  consideration,  we  shoes  in  his  lifetime:  he  has  been  a 
credit  cards  and  other  lines  of  credit,  made  three  improvements  to  H.R.  teacher,  a  high  school  coach,  a  doctor, 
to  New  Jersey,  where  the  condition  of  2811.  based  on  my  suggestions.  We  and.  of  course,  a  Member  of  this  great 
aU  student  loans  Is  made  known  to  eliminated  a  requirement  that  agen-  body.  He  tackled  each  of  these  jobs 
credit  bureaus,  student  defaults  have  cles  issue  new  regulations  pertaining  with  great  energy  and  love  for  the 
been  reUtively  few.  to  delinquent  debt  information.  Addi-     people  he  served  and  worked  with. 
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Tim  Lee  served  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky's Fifth  District  well.  He  stood 
up  for  his  people  and  looked  out  for 
the  best  interests  of  aU  Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  where 
I  now  sit.  he  served  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
a  position  where  his  background  as  a 
physician  was  put  to  good  use.  His 
wealth  of  talent  and  medical  expertise 
left  a  heavy  impact  on  the  legislation 
and  regulations  in  this  field. 

I  believe  a  real  sign  of  Dr.  Carter's 
compassion  for  people  everywhere  is 
his  extensive  travel  throughout  the 
world,  meeting  with  and  helping 
health  groups  and  his  international 
colleagues  in  many  countries. 

Many  of  you  here  in  Congress  know 
Dr.  Carter  well.  You  know  of  his  tire- 
less efforts  to  make  this  world  a  little 
bit  better  place  to  live. 

My  colleague  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Jack  Kemp,  has  said  that 
Tim  Lee  is  "a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity." I  could  not  agree  more. 

In  a  breakfast  meeting  I  had  with 
Vice  President  George  Bush  not  too 
long  ago,  the  Vice  President  told  me 
that  his  friendship  with  Congressman 
Carter  is  one  which  he  will  treasure 
always. 

As  a  doctor,  as  a  teacher,  during 
World  War  II,  on  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  Tim 
Lee  Carter  served  his  country  well. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent  the 
same  district  as  my  forerunner.  Con- 
gressman Carter. 

D  1345 

I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter  is 
missed  in  these  great  Halls. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


These  figures  are  shocking  enough. 
However,  what  occurred  in  the  follow- 
ing years  is  worse.  In  1980,  21,774  Jews 
were  granted  exit  visas,  although  the 
number  of  applications  did  not  de- 
crease from  the  previous  year.  In  1981, 
through  the  first  week  in  May,  4,800 
of  these  people  have  left  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  rate,  only  12,000  to 
14.000  will  be  allowed  to  leave  during 
1981,  bringing  the  number  of  granted 
visas  to  a  low  imheard  of  since  1972. 

Thousands  of  people  have  applied 
for  these  exit  visas  twice  a  year.  Many, 
such  as  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  are 
famous.  Many  are  not. 

Another  disgraceful  situation  begins 
immediately  after  the  Jewish  individu- 
al applies  for  an  exit  visa.  At  that 
time,  he  loses  his  Job  and  cannot  find 
another.  In  many  cases,  this  has  given 
the  Soviet  Government  officials  lee- 
way to  arrest  and  convict  the  refuse- 
nlk  for  parasitism.  Since  it  is  govern- 
ment action  that  causes  the  refusenik 
to  lose  his  Job  in  the  first  place,  this 
entire  situation  is  grossly  unfair. 

Discrimination  by  any  government 
against  those  who  wish  to  emigrate 
must  end.  All  those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.— no  matter  what  their  re- 
ligion—must have  the  right  to  choose 
where  they  want  to  live  and  under 
what  government.  I  Join  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  in  calling  for  an 
end  to  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Soviet  Union.* 


A  CALL  FOR  AN  END  TO  HUBgAN 

RIGHTS    VIOLATIONS    BY    THE 

SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  TAimE)  is  rec- 
ognized tor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  in  Congress  held  a  vigil  on  the 
treatment  received  by  many  Jewish 
"refuseniks"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I,  for 
one,  am  convinced  that  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
restrictive  emigration  procedures  are 
of  great  concern  to  the  entire  free 
world. 

Time  after  time  I  have  seen  evidence 
of  many  individuals  and  families  who 
have  been  refused  emigration  permits 
by  officials  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
At  any  given  time,  there  are  50,000  ap- 
plications for  exit  visas  pending  from 
Jewish  people  alone.  But  in  1979,  for 
example,  while  176,000  Jews  applied 
for  permission  to  emigrate,  only  51,300 
exit  visas  were  granted. 


Poland  and  Pope  John  Paul  II  have 
become  symbols  of  hope  for  a  world 
weary  of  the  violence  and  hatred  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations  alike.  May  God 
preserve  this  splendid  leader  whose 
loving  kindness,  humility,  and  fearless 
confidence  in  the  power  of  right- 
eousness have  enlightened  and  in- 
spired the  world.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awinmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
people  of  good  will  all  over  the  world 
were  deeply  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  senseless  attack  on  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  and  I  Join  the  people  of  Chica- 
go, who  feel  a  special  kinship  with  this 
loving  spiritual  leader  since  his  visit  to 
us  last  year,  in  their  sadness  and  in 
their  fervent  prayers  for  his  successful 
recovery. 

Karol  Wojtyla,  bom  in  Poland  and 
elected  as  Pope  in  1978.  has  made 
clear  his  unwavering  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  human  dignity,  as  liave  the 
Polish  people  themselves.  Just  as  the 
courage  of  the  Polish  people  will  never 
fail.  Pope  John  Paul's  courage  will 
never  falL  His  faith,  his  love,  and  his 
devotion  to  Christian  principle  wUl 
continue  to  inspire  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  strengthen  the  ideals  of 
humane  civilization,  in  which  all  na- 
tions and  peoples  can  live  productively 
in  peace. 

During  this  terrible  time  of  tears 
and  worry  for  the  fallen  pontiff,  a  citi- 
zen of  Poznan,  Poland,  is  reixjrted  as 
saying: 

POr  me.  for  all  of  us.  John  Paul  II  is  not 
only  the  head  of  the  church  but  he  is  also 
the  burning  heart  of  Poland  beating 
throughout  the  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORT  WALTON 
BEACH  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hdtto)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  heart- 
ily salute  the  Fort  Walton  Beach  High 
School  Band  which  was  selected  to 
represent  Florida  and  marched  in  the 
inaugural  parade  this  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bdr.  Ernest 
Hebson.  the  performance,  which  was 
both  majestic  and  proud,  was  indeed  a 
credit  to  the  school,  their  hometown, 
and  all  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  They  displayed  discipline 
which  could  only  come  from  long 
hours  of  hard  work,  and  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  were  from  the  First  District  of 
Florida. 

The  principal  of  this  fine  school.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Reynolds,  the  faculty,  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  parents  are  also  to  be 
applauded  for  their  dedication,  work, 
and  support  of  the  Viking  Band,  which 
has  won  many  honors  for  their  out- 
standing performances  the  last  several 
years.* 


AR-nCLE  NOTES  MAJOR  U£. 
WEAKNESS 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
have  I  found  an  article  which  I  have 
found  so  incisive  and  to  the  point, 
touching  on  a  major  U.S.  weakness. 

The  article  I  am  referring  to  is  by 
David  P.  Calleo,  a  professor  of  Europe- 
an studies  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  He  is  author  or 
coauthor  of  several  books  about  the 
U.S.  economy  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  article  is  titled  "Inflation  and 
American  Power"  and  appeared  in  the 
spring  edition  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

His  fundamental  thesis  is  that  we 
have  to  reexamine  American  foreign 
commitments  if  we  really  want  to  be 
serious  about  getting  hold  of  inflation. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  asser- 
tions in  the  article  which  I  find  right 
to  the  point. 

I  am  inserting  his  article  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  column  I  did  for 
the  newspi4)ers  in  my  district,  which 
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includes  some  comment  which  I  have 
had  on  liis  article. 

I  urge  my  colleacues  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  read  the  article. 

I  know  that  is  a  fairly  common  plea 
as  we  insert  these  items  in  the  Ricoro. 
but  for  staff  members  who  read  this  I 
urge  you  to  caU  this  to  the  attenUon 
of  your  Member.  In  my  6M  years  In 
Congress  I  do  not  recall  an  article 
more  important  and  more  to  the  point 
than  this  one. 

The  material  follows: 
[IfewBletter  by  Congreaaman  Padl  Simon] 

DRmnX  AMB  iMTLAnOM 

The  latest  edition  of  the  iiu«axlne  Por- 
el«n  AtttLin  has  an  article.  "Inflation  and 
American  Power'-  by  David  P.  Calleo,  which 
I  would  like  every  member  of  Congress, 
every  journalist,  every  opinion-molder  in 
this  country  to  read. 

In  six  and  one-half  years  of  writing  this 
column  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  used 
an  article  by  someone  else  as  a  basis  for  my 
ooiuran.  but  this  thoughtful  piece  merits  un- 
usual attentiim. 

His  basic  point  is  that  U.S.  policy  abroad 
has  to  be  i«.«xamined  (along  with  domesUc 
PoUcy)  if  we  are  to  get  control  of  infUUon. 

Among  other  things,  his  article  makes 
these  assertions  (with  my  comments  in  pa- 
rentheses following): 

1.  There  is  plenty  of  guilt  to  be  passed 
around  to  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
administrations  for  our  present  inflation 
proUema.  (He  is  correct.) 

2.  The  social  concerns  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment are  not  the  basic  cause  of  inflation. 
"The  goals  of  the  C3erman  government.  In- 
cluding an  expensive  welfare  system  as  well 
as  the  full  employment  of  its  work  force, 
h«^e  been  pursued  without  the  combined 
budget  deficits  and  easy-money  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  economy."  (And  with- 
out our  high  inflaUon  rates. ) 

3.  "Governments  are  constantly  declaring 
war*  en  Inflation.  But  aU  other  things  being 
equal,  a  poUtical  system  generally  prefers 
inflation  to  its  cure."  (How  right  he  is!  I 
have  seen  the  same  tendency  in  three  ad- 
ministrations now,  two  Republican  and  one 
Democratic.  There  is  an  overwhelming  re- 
luctance to  tackle  the  fundamental  prob- 
l«ns.  like  correcUon  of  the  indexing  errors.) 

4.  After  the  sudden  rise  of  oil  prices  by 
OPEC,  "from  1973  tiirough  1979,  other  in- 
dustrial countries  stabilized  or  actually  cut 
beck  their  volume  of  imported  petroleum. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast.  Increased  its 
import  volume  by  34  percent."  (Unfortu- 
nately, he  is  correct.  And  the  latest  budget 
we  have  before  us  calls  for  substantial  cute 
In  coal  research,  keeping  us  more  dependent 
onoiL) 

5.  "Ix»g-range  remedies  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  make  progress  in  the  face  of  persist- 
ent, relentleas  inflationary  stimulus  from 
the  government's  own  spending  and  finance 
Ending  inflation  must  start  with  ending 
those  government  policies  that  have  been 
fuding  It."  (Correct.  The  bright  spot  in  the 
sovemment  picture  U  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board,  which  is  determined  to  keep  a  stable 
money  supply.  I  would  prefer  they  combine 
that  with  credit  restrictions  rather  than 
high  interest  rates.  But  the  author's  basic 
point  that  we  have  to  get  hold  of  our  fiscal 
policy  is  sound.) 

«.  "The  Reagan  Administration's  evasive 
fantasies  Ue  with  supply-side'  econom- 
K*.  .  .  .   Without  eliminating   the   govem- 
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ment's  perpetual  deficits,  supply-side  eco- 
nomics will  prove  only  one  more  in  a  long 
line  of  postwar  gimmicks."  (How  true!) 

7.  "A  new  public  consensus"  tias  not  been 
created  around  "a  realistic  view  of  Ameri- 
ca's diplomaUc  and  strategic  position. 
This  inability  to  lead  the  American  pubUc 
toward  accepting  a  more  complex  world 
must  be  counted  as  the  major  failing  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  19708." 
(Amen!  And  unfortunately  our  political 
campaigns  tend  to  feed  on  oversimplifica- 
tions, rather  than  shed  light,  and  poorly  in- 
formed candidates  find  themselves  trapped 
by  their  campaign  oratory,  which  is  fash- 
ioned by  the  polls  rather  than  the  facte.) 

8.  The  task  of  stopping  inflation  "U  com- 
plicated by  the  strong  pressure  in  recent 
years  for  a  major  American  rearmament." 
He  then  pointe  out  that  the  United  States 
spends  significantly  more  on  defense  than 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
do.  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in  per- 
centage of  our  national  income.  Yet  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  51  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  Is  designated  for  the  Western  Euro- 
pean threat.  He  suggeste  that  Western 
Europe  ought  to  pick  up  more  of  their  own 
bill.  'Disbandingjix  of  the  present  ten  U.S.- 
NATO  divisions  would  alone  bring,  within 
three  years,  an  annual  saving  to  the  defense 
budget  of  some  »30  billion.  .  .  .  Reforming 
America's  European  commitment  would  .  .  . 
be  only  a  step  toward  curing  America's  in- 
flation, not  a  panacea.  But  without  some 
such  major  breakthrough  in  military  spend- 
ing, prospecte  for  real  improvement  seem 
dim." 

(Interestingly,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's Inflation  Task  Force,  which  I  chaired, 
had  this  controversial  sUtement  in  it  last 
year 

CTTils  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  NaUon's 
economy  cannot  stand  the  present— or 
higher— levels  of  defense  expenditures.  But 
we  must  be  aware  that,  if  that  is  the  choice, 
then  the  result  wlU  be  higher  taxes,  assum- 
ing neither  high  unemployment  or  high  in- 
flation is  an  acceptable  alternative.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  long  pretend  that  we  can  avoid 
this  difficult  choice.  By  avoiding'  the  choice 
we  choose  high  inflation." 

(That  is  no  more  popular  now  than  when 
the  statement  was  issued,  but  it  is  still  accu- 
rate. We  have  real  defense  needs,  particular- 
ly in  personnel.  Europeans  criticize  us  for 
this  weakness.  But  we  need  to  develop  a 
more  sophisticated  strategy  which  recog- 
nizes that  part  of  the  nation's  security  is  a 
sound  economy,  that  moves  on  the  defense 
problems  of  personnel  and  spare  parte,  and 
conventional  forces,  that  asks  our  friends  to 
share  their  full  end  of  the  defense  load,  and 
that  recognizes  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  de- 
veloping nations  should  be  met  by  helping 
to  provide  greater  opportunity  for  those 
people.  Our  present  policies  are  geared  to 
yesterday's  world  and  are  inflationary.  We 
need  non-inflationary  policies  which  recog- 
nize today's  and  tomorrow's  realities.) 
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IMTLATIOR  AMD  AicnucAN  Powxx 
(By  David  P.  CaUeo)* 
In  recent  years,  American  policy  at  home 
and  abroad  has  seemed  more  pressed  by 
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author  of  The  Atlantic  Pantaiy."  -The  Oennan 
Problem  Reconsidered  '  and  the  forthcomlns  "The 
Imperious  Ecofwmy." 


evente  and  less  sure  of  Ite  responses  than  at 
any  time  since  the  late  1940s.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  guiding  Ideals  of  policy  have 
been  neo-Keynesian  "full-employment"  at 
home  and  neo-Wilsonian  leadership  abroad. 
It  is  difficult  to  count  the  achievemente  un- 
impressive. Along  with  an  unparaUeled  do- 
mestic prosperity,  America's  leadership  and 
power  have  coaxed  the  world  into  a  struc- 
ture of  collective  seciulty  and  liberal  eco- 
nomic  interdependence— a  pax   Americana 
that  has  been,  on  balance,  the  happiest  era 
of  this  troubled  century.  The  present  disar- 
ray  of   American   policy   arises   from   two 
broad  trends  that  have  increasingly  under- 
mined    both     ite     domestic     and     foreign 
achievements.  The  first  is  the  apparently 
relentleas    acceleration   of   domestic    infla- 
tion—a process  that  involves   increasingly 
violent  swings  of  the  business  cycle  and  a 
progressive  stagnation  of  real  growth  and 
competitiveness.  The  second  is  the  deterio- 
ration of  American  power  abroad  and,  with 
It,  the  disintegration  of  the  pax  Americana. 
Blaming  the  ineptitude  of  incumbent  poli- 
cymakers is  always  tempting  and  in  recent 
years  perhaps  unusually  plausible.  In  longer 
perspective,  however.  America's  difficulties 
seem  longstanding  and  cumulative  rather 
than  adventitious  and  random— the  result 
less  of  inept  and  inexperienced  tactics  in 
one  administration  than  of  increasingly  in- 
adequate strategies  through  several.  Prom 
this  perspective,  improvement  depends  not 
so  much  upon  fresh  leadership,  per  se.  as 
upon  a  hardheaded  reexamination  of  the 
mix   of  strategies  long   used   to  maintain 
American  goals  at  home  and  abroad. 

Escaping  from  the  inadequacies  of  current 
policies  requires,  first  of  all,  understanding 
why  they  no  longer  work.  The  two  funda- 
mental problems— domestic  inflation  and 
foreign  weakness— have  nimierous  inde- 
pendent causes.  One  feature,  however,  they 
sliare  in  common:  overextension.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad,  American  ambitions  seem 
to  exceed  present  American  resources.  In 
addition,  economic  policy  and  geopolitical 
position  have  been  growing  progressively  in- 
terconnected. Failure  in  one  sphere  rever- 
berates in  the  other.  Lack  of  control  over 
domestic  inflation  makes  maintaining  the 
postwar  international  system,  and  our  posi- 
tion within  it,  more  and  more  difficult.  At 
the  same  time,  restoring  stable  prosperity  to 
the  domestic  economy  seems  increasingly 
unlikely  without  modifying  the  American 
role  in  the  international  system. 

For  American  policy  in  Ite  present  weak- 
ness, this  interdependence  has  thus  become 
a  vicious  circle  of  reinforcing  failures.  How 
can  the  cycle  be  broken  without  a  retreat 
from  the  liberal  economic  order  abroad  or  a 
radical  decline  in  prosperity  at  home?  For  a 
start,  why  has  the  United  States  been  suf- 
fering from  inflation  and  how  has  that  in- 
flation been  coimected  to  our  position 
abroad? 

ij 
America's  basic  inflation  rate  has  risen 
higher  in  each  business  cycle  of  the  past 
two  decades.  In  20  years,  prices  have  in- 
creased roughly  177  percent  and  are  now  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  12.5  percent.' 


'"Economic  Report  of  the  President."  1981 
Waahington:  OPO.  1981.  p.  289.  See  also  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtistlcs.  SUtistical  Information  Service  for 
most  recent  Consumer  Price  Index  rate. 
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Moreover,  the  causes  are  rooted  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  political  economy.  While  infla- 
tion also  grew  to  serious  proportions  in  the 
late  19408  and  through  1951,  the  domestic 
rate  was  kept  down  through  the  Eisenhower 
era  and  remained  low  until  the  later  1960s. 
The  onset  of  the  current  inflation  is  com- 
monly traced  to  the  policies  of  the  Johnson 
Administration,  in  particular  to  ite  combina- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  War  with  the  Great  So- 
ciety. Actually,  the  inflation  of  domestic 
prices  began  to  show  up  in  1965,  well  before 
Vietnam  expenditures  began  having  serious 
effecte  on  the  economy.'  In  any  event,  the 
roote  of  Johnson's  expensive  military  and 
social  programs  are  clearly  to  be  found  in 
the  Kennedy  Administration— in  ite  rearma- 
ment and  ambitious  reassertion  of  American 
leadership  abroad  and  ite  energetic  pursuit 
of  neo-Keynesian  policies  at  home.  Concern 
with  growth  and  leadership,  of  course, 
hardly  began  with  Kennedy:  but  earlier 
postwar  Presidente  pursued  the  same  goals 
with  more  concern  for  the  llmlte  of  fiscal  re^ 
sources. 

If  any  single  development  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  the  door  to  the  renewed  infla- 
tion of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  it  was  Kenne- 
dy's fiscal  policy.  More  precisely,  it  was  the 
fiscal  policy  that  Kennedy  espoused  and 
Johnson  achieved.  With  his  famous  tax-cut 
proposal  of  1963,  Kennedy  promoted  the 
"full-employment  budget,"  a  notion  that 
calls  for  government  deficite  whenever  the 
economy  is  running  at  less  than  ite  hypo- 
thetical full  use  of  plant  and  labor.  Ever 
since  Johnson  pushed  through  the  Kennedy 
tax  cut  in  January  1964,  full-employment 
budgete  have  been  the  governing  principle 
of  fiscal  policy.  And  since  1964,  the  federal 
budget  has  been  in  deficit  every  year  but 
one.' 

Anaiyste,  of  c»urse,  differ  endlessly  over 
the  underlying  causes  of  inflation.  Nearly 
every  modem  society  has  rapidly  rising  ex- 
pectations and  aggressively  powerful  inter- 
est groups.  Most  contemporary  economies 
are  thus  predisposed  to  inflation.  Blaming 
inflation  on  government  deficite  is  rather 
simplistic.  A  government  budget  embodies 
the  aggregate  demands  of  the  political 
system.  A  government  deficit  reflecte  the 
whole  society's  excessive  claims  on  ite  re- 
sources. It  may  also  reflect  deeply  rooted 
structural  distortions  that  prevent  the  econ- 
omy from  generating  the  resources  demand- 
ed. 

All  this  being  said,  it  is  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  govern,  not  merely  to  reflect 
passively  the  overall  claims  of  ite  citizenry. 
A  budget  Is  essentially  a  checkpoint,  where 
the  state  Is  meant  to  make  rational  choices 
in  the  general  interest.  Since,  in  practice, 
the  full-employment  budget  idea  virtually 
mandates  fiscal  deficite  at  nearly  all  stages 
of  the  business  cycle,  common  sense  sug- 
geste that  enshrining  such  a  doctrine  at  the 
center  of  policy  can  be  expected  to  encour- 
age inflation— in  either  peace  or  war.  When 
such  a  fiscal  policy  is  accompanied  by 
America's  traditional  easy  money  policy,  as 
It  has  been  throughout  the  period,  inflation 
is  inevitable. 

An  inflationary  policy,  ratified  by  a  com- 
placent monetary  policy,  does,  of  course, 
have  advantages.  Not  only  are  govemmente 
free  to  pursue  a  variety  of  goals  with  less 
need  to  decide  among  them,  but  inflation 
helps  keep  resources  more  fully  at  work.  In 


'Consumer  Price  Index.  "Economic  Report  of  the 
President."  1967. 

*  Actually,  the  federal  budget  liac  been  in  deficit 
since  1961,  although  Kennedy's  earlier  deficits  were 
justified  by  conventional  counter-cyclical  policy. 


the  short  run.  inflation  encourages  employ- 
ment, particularly  if  prices  rise  faster  than 
wages  and  thus  reduce  the  real  cost  of  labor. 
As  the  public  gradually  loses  ite  "money  il- 
lusion," however,  wages  and  salaries  begin 
to  gain  on  prices.  Continuing  high  employ- 
ment requires  more  and  more  inflationary 
stimulus.  Full-employment  policy  becomes  a 
race  between  the  government's  printing 
press  and  the  public's  imagination.  Inflation 
Is  thus  difficult  to  stabilize,  but  tends  re- 
lentlessly to  accelerate. 

To  caXi  the  generous  fiscal  policy  of  the 
past  two  decades  a  "full-employment" 
policy  is.  of  course,  somewhat  misleading. 
The  full-employment-budget  idea  does  pro- 
vide a  rationale  for  a  looser  fiscal  policy.  It 
legitimizes  the  political  system's  unwilling- 
ness to  bring  ite  goals  into  balance  with  the 
level  of  real  resources.  But  the  unbalanced 
expenditures  that  result  may  only  inciden- 
taly  be  motivated  by  considerations  of  em- 
ployment. Govemmente  in  countries  with 
substantially  lower  inflation  rates  that  the 
United  States  are,  in  fact,  no  more  tolerant 
of  unemployment  than  American  litierals. 
Unemployment  in  the  Pederal  Republic  of 
Germany,  for  example,  has  traditionally 
been  sul>stantially  lower  than  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  goals  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, including  an  expensive  welfare  system 
as  well  as  the  full  employment  of  ite  work 
for«;e,  have  been  pursued  without  the  com- 
bined budget  deficite  and  easy-money  char- 
acteristics of  the  American  economy. 

Since  government  policy  is  the  efficient  if 
not  the  ultimate  cause  of  inflation,  chang- 
ing government  policy  is  also  the  essential 
cure.  Govemmente  are  constantly  "declar- 
ing war"  on  inflation.  But  all  other  things 
being  equal,  a  political  system  generally  pre- 
fers inflation  to  ite  cure.  Not  everyone  bene- 
f ite  from  inflation,  of  course.  A  conservative 
domestic  coalition  may  arise  to  force  a  suffi- 
cient limit  and  precedence  among  goals  to 
fit  the  real  resources  available.  But  as  the 
economy  grows  more  and  more  habituated 
to  inflation,  the  coste  of  ending  it  grow  in- 
creasingly severe  for  the  particular  intereste 
of  more  and  more  groups.  Hence,  short  of 
some  extreme  explosion  that  appears  to 
threaten  property  itself,  domestic  c»aiitions 
seldom  have  lasting  success  in  halting  infla- 
tionary policies. 

For  most  countries,  the  major  check  on 
domestic  inflation  lies  in  the  need  to  defend 
the  value  of  the  currency.  In  an  open  world 
economy,  if  one  country's  inflation  rate  ex- 
ceeds that  of  others,  ite  surplus  money 
begins  to  flow  to  less  inflationary  countries 
where  money  is  in  shorter  supply  and  real 
interest  rates  are  higher.  The  inflationary 
country  suffers  a  balance-of-paymente  defi- 
cit and  ite  currency  begins  to  weaken 
against  other  currencies.  Since  remedies  like 
devaluation  or  currency  controls  are  self-de- 
feating for  most  states,  inflationary  coun- 
tries are  finally  forced  to  rein  in  their  do- 
mestic fiscal  and  monetary  policy  sufficient- 
ly to  reduce  their  inflation  rate  to  the  inter- 
national norm.  Typically,  government  policy 
oeclllates  between  responding  to  domestic 
pressures  for  higher  spending  and  interna- 
tional pressures  threatening  the  value  of 
the  currency.  Hence,  the  "stop-go"  policies 
characteristic  of  Western  economic  manage- 
ment, and  the  "stagflation"  that  Is  their 
normal  consequence. 

Unfortunately  for  the  control  of  inflation 
in  America,  the  United  States  was  long 
exempt  from  the  need  to  defend  the  dollar. 
Under  the  intemationaJ  monetary  system 
set  up  at  Bretton  W(x>ds,  the  central  banks 
of  other  countries  were  supposed  to  hold 


our  exported  dollars  as  part  of  their  mone- 
tary reserves.  The  dollar  was  not  supposed 
to  be  able  to  devalue.  As  a  result,  successive 
American  govemmente,  acting  on  these  as- 
sumptions, were  never  forced  to  limit  gov- 
enunent  goals  for  the  sake  of  the  dollar, 
even  though  the  United  States  ran  balance- 
of-paymente  deficite  (x>ntinually  throughout 
the  1950s  and  1960s. 

The  dollar's  role  as  "world  money"  and 
the  continuing  American  balance-of-pay- 
mente deficit  linked  America's  domestic  in- 
flation to  the  international  system  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  Under  the  arrangemente  of  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  a  good  part  of  America's  infla- 
tion in  the  1960s  was,  in  effect,  "exported." 
The  excess  dollars  <n%ated  to  stimulate  full 
employment  or  pursue  internationalist  goals 
migrated  abroad  to  less  inflationary  econo- 
mies with  higher  real  returns  on  money. 
Not  only  did  many  billions  of  exported  dol- 
lars end  up  in  foreign  central  banks,  but 
many  billions  more  helped  form  an  off- 
shore-dollar capital  market  centered  in 
London.  In  other  words,  America's  exported 
inflation  was  either  absort>ed  into  the  na- 
tional money  supplies  of  our  creditors  or 
else  went  to  form  a  huge  pool  of  capital 
available  to  finance  the  burgeoning  "inter- 
national economy"  of  multinational  lenders 
or  borrowers.  Under  these  circustances.  not 
only  did  the  external  system  impose  no  real 
discipline  upon  our  domestic  economy,  but 
American  inflation  l>egan  to  exacerbate  in- 
flation elsewhere. 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  arrangement, 
however,  certain  checles  were  supposed  to 
limit  this  process.  The  United  States  was 
supposed  to  keep  adequate  reserves  of  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  to  meet  the  demands 
of  ite  creditors.  But  by  the  end  of  the  1960s 
the  international  dollar  markete  had 
become  so  huge  and  volatile  that  our  capac- 
ity to  meet  demands  for  convertibility  at 
the  going  exchange  rate  had  become  a 
polite  fiction,  sustained  by  the  not-so-polite 
arm-twisting  of  our  allies.* 

The  dollar  was  almost  forced  to  devalue  in 
early  1968,  when  Johnson  was  still  energeti- 
cally pursuing  his  expansive  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies.  It  was  rescued  for  a  couple 
of  years  thereafter  by  Europe's  domestic  po- 
litical troubles  and  the  c»nsequent  infla- 
tionary boom,  as  well  as  by  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve's belated  but  savage  attempt  to  tight- 
en the  runaway  American  money  supply.  By 
the  time  Johnson  left  office,  domestic  infla- 
tion was  diminishing  and  the  dollar  was 
stronger. 

Nixon  tried  to  consolidate  and  extend  this 
pause  through  the  early  years  of  his  first 
term,  but  without  precipitate  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  Itself  or  a  return  to  anything 
like  the  relatively  low  pre- Vietnam  military 
expenditures.'  Restraint  under  such  cirxnmi- 
stances  was  neither  effective  nor  popular,  as 
the  congressional  elections  of  1970  made 
clear.  Nixon's  instinct  for  political  survival 
dictated  his  vigorous  "reflation"  of  1970  and 
1971.  Much  of  the  renewed  inflation  again 
flowed  abroad.  The  massive  ijalance-of-pay- 
mente  deficit  that  recommenced  at  the  end 


•  For  a  discussion,  see  Susan  Strange.  "Interna- 
tional Monetary  Relations."  in  Andrew  ShonfieML 
ed..  "International  Economic  Relations  of  the 
Western  World."  1959-71.  VoL  U.  Loodoo:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1976.  pp.  65-89,  281-97. 

•  "Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1975".  pp. 
325-26.  VS.  defense  expenditures  (or  fiscal  years 
1965-74.  in  current  dollars  figiires.  were  as  follows 
(million  of  dollars):  1965:  48,581:  1966:  55.856;  1967: 
69,101:  1968:  79.409:  1969:  80J07:  1970:  79.284:  1971: 
76.807:  1972:  77.356:  1973;  75.072:  1974:  78.569. 
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of  1970  made  the  dolUr's  depreciation  inevi- 
table.* In  August  1971,  with  world  currency 
marketa  in  turmoil.  Nixon  seized  the  initia- 
tive and  devalued  the  dollar. 

lU 

Nixon'3  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
menU  crisis  marked  a  major  shift  that 
dominated  American  economic  and  foreign 
policy  throughout  the  rest  of  the  decade. 
The  Nixon  solution  made  America's  domes- 
tic proaperity  directly  dependent  upon  iu 
external  power.  In  effect.  Nixon's  poUcy  was 
a  nationaliat  or  "mercantilist"  revolution. 
To  understand  how  it  has  worked  requires  a 
brief  look  at  the  American  economy 
through  the  rest  of  the  decade. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tion had  acted  as  if  the  dollar's  wealcness 
was  a  temporary  inconveneince.  to  be  fi- 
nanced on  a  short-term  basis  untU  the  un- 
derlying strength  of  the  American  economy 
could  reassert  Itself.  Both  firmly  resisted 
any  notion  that  the  international  position 
of  the  dollars  required  restraining  domestic 
policy  or  limiting  foreign  commitments.  By 
Nixon's  time,  the  international  constraints 
common  to  other  states  finally  came  to  be 
felt  by  the  United  SUtes.  Unless  Nixon  de- 
cided to  limit  American  goal^— which,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  declined  to  do— the 
dollar  was  clearly  fated  to  devalue.  In  effect, 
the  United  States  gave  up  trying  to  recon- 
cUe  its  political  goals  at  home  and  abroad 
with  its  obligations  as  the  manager  of  the 
world's  monetary  system. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  American  prestige 
had  gone  into  defending  the  dollar  from  de- 
valuation. Nixon  was  concerned  with  find- 
ing a  new  ideology  to  justify  its  collapse. 
The  United  States  could  not  appear  a  "piti- 
ful, helpless  giant"  in  the  international 
monetary  arena  any  more  than  in  Vietnam. 
American  economics  proved  more  than 
equal  to  the  challenge.  According  to  the 
new  official  line,  the  arrangements  of  Bret- 
ton  Woods  had  been  unfair  to  American  in- 
terests. The  United  SUtes  had  been  exploit- 
ed by  its  allies.  The  generous  arrangements 
of  the  immediate  postwar  era  that  had  en- 
couraged Europe  to  form  a  trading  bloc, 
with  the  United  States  providing  both  mon- 
etary and  military  stabiUty.  had  become 
frosen  into  a  pattern  of  anti-American  eco- 
nomic discrimination.  Since  Bretton  Woods 
had  precluded  American  devaluation,  even 
after  the  E^iropean  and  Japanese  recovery, 
the  dollar  grew  "overvalued."  with  dire  con- 
sequences for  the  American  economy.  The 
most  obvious  consequence  was  thought  to 
be  the  steady  decline  of  the  American  trade 
balance  after  the  mid-1960s,  a  decline  that 
in  1971  brought  us  the  first  trade  deficit 
since  the  nineteenth  century.'  Washington's 
prescription  was  clear  the  United  States 
should  give  up  trying  to  defend  the  dollar. 
It  should  adopt  a  posture  of  "benign  ne- 
glect." If  Europeans  would  not  revalue  their 
currencies  upward,  the  United  States  should 
devalue. 

Armed  with  this  rationale.  Nixon  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Joiin  Connally  were 
able  to  present  the  dollar's  collapse  of 
August  1971  as  a  major  American  victory. 
Devaluation  was.  as  noted,  a  nationalist  rev- 
olution in  American  policy  and  did  bring 
many  short-term  advantages.  The  victory 
was.  to  be  sure,  over  America's  own  rich 


allies,  and  the  new  policy  presented  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Japanese  with  a  basic  dilemma. 
They  could  let  the  value  of  the  dollar  fall, 
which  would  make  American  goods  cheaper 
on  the  world  market  and  thereby  harm  the 
competitiveness  of  the  export  industries 
upon  which  they  were  heavily  dependent. 
Or  they  could  support  the  dollar  by  con- 
tinuing to  absorb  it  into  their  reserves, 
which  would  continue  to  expand  their  own 
money  supplies  and  import  American  infla- 
tion into  their  economies. 

Their  problem,  however,  was  not  so  much 
Nixon's  initial  devaluation.  The  dollar  was 
most  certainly  overvalued  in  1971  and  some 
depreciation  was  in  order.  Unhappily,  the 
1971  devaluation  was  to  prove  not  a  drastic 
once-and-for-all  treatment  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  addiction  to  depreciation. 
Nixon's  rationale,  by  focusing  on  the  ar- 
rangements of  Bretton  Woods  and  the  par- 
ticular costs  of  the  Vietnam  War,  ignored 
the  fundamental  and  continuing  cause  of 
the  dollar's  overevaluatlon,  namely  the 
American  economy's  persistent  inflation.  As 
long  as  that  inflation  continued,  no  single 
devaluation  could  be  expected  to  resolve  the 
dollar's  weakness.  Instead,  the  dollar  could 
be  expected  to  depreciate  over  and  over 
again.  Rather  than  a  newly  stabilized  dollar, 
the  world  would  be  presented  with  a  float- 
ing, or  rather  a  sinking,  dollar.  With  such  a 
policy,  moreover,  America's  domestic  infla- 
tion could  be  expected  to  grow  worse.  By  re- 
nouncing its  obligations  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  system,  the  United  States  removed 
the  international  system's  belated  check  to 
domestic  inflation.  In  effect,  Nixon's  perpet- 
ual devaluation  was  the  international  ana- 
logue to  Kennedy's  domestic  full-employ- 
ment budget.  In  both  cases,  the  American 
political  system  jettisoned  a  major  barrier 
to  its  inflation. 

The  predictable  consequences  soon  oc- 
curred. Nixon's  expansionary  policies  con- 
tinued. Arthur  Bums'  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
commodated. 

The  boom  helped  greatly,  perhaps  deci- 
sively, in  Nixon's  reelection.  Domestic  wage 
and  price  controls  masked  the  domestic 
price  of  inflation  until  1973,  but  the  other 
signs  of  inflation,  the  huge  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  continued  even  after  the 
1971  devaluation.*  The  United  States,  in 
other  words,  resumed  exporting  a  large  part 
of  its  inflation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  As 
this  inflationary  wave  reverberated 
throughout  the  industrialized  countries, 
along  with  a  simultaneous  boom,  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  naturally  began  to  rise 
sharply.  And  at  the  same  time,  long-term 
trends  in  supply  and  demand  had  made 
world  food  and  oil  prices,  long  artificially 
depressed  in  the  United  States  by  govern- 
ment policies,  ripe  for  explosion.  A  failed 
Russian  iuurest  proved  the  trigger  for  food 
prices;  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  oil  cartel  was  on 
hand  to  seize  the  opportunities  in  oil.* 

In  due  course,  Nixon's  Inflationary  boom 
evolved  into  a  recessionary  hangover.  The 
cyclical  downturn  of  1974  and  1975  turned 
into  a  deep  recession,  exacerbated  by  food 
and  oil  prices  that  reduced  real  income  and 
sucked  away  demand  from  other  products. 
While  recession  brought  temporary  relief 


from  price  inflation,  the  Inflation  rate  at 
the  cycle's  lowest  point— 1976— nevertheless 
remained  more  than  five  times  higher  than 
when  Kennedy  came  into  office  in  1961.  ><> 

Despite  its  early  disasters,  the  Nlxonian 
policy  was  carried  over  into  the  Ford  and 
Carter  Administrations.  By  1976  the  United 
States  had  launched  a  second  Nlxonian 
boom,  fueled  by  the  usual  mix  of  arms 
spending  and  expanding  entitlemenU  and 
sustained  by  the  famUiar  combination  of 
fiscal  deficits  and  an  expanding  money 
supply.  The  consequences  were  equally  fa- 
miliar-accelerating Inflation  reached  a  new 
cyclical  high— from  the  six-percent  peak  of 
1976  to  the  16.8-percent  peak  of  1980." 
Furthermore.  American  policy  actively 
pressed  the  dollar's  depreciation.  Thus, 
after  falling  33  percent  against  the  West 
German  mark  from  1970  to  1975.  the  dollar 
fell  an  additional  26  percent  from  1975 
through  1979.  '» 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  combination  of  do- 
mestic inflation  and  external  dollar  depreci- 
ation appeared  to  work  rather  well,  particu- 
larly from  the  short-term  perspectives  of 
politicians  and  their  economic  advisers.  The 
1976  boom  lasted  until  1980  and  proved  the 
longest  in  postwar  history.  Until  late  1978, 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  curb  domes- 
tic inflation.  Indeed,  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  abroad  compensated  for  the  lost  equi- 
librium at  home. 

After  1973,  the  Nixonian  formula  had  ac- 
quired another  element:  the  refusal  to 
adjust  the  real  economy  to  the  new  world 
oil  prices.  To  do  so  would  have  meant  reduc- 
ing domestic  demand  for  oil  and  other  im- 
ports sufficiently  to  bring  our  trade  into 
t>alance.  This  would  have  required  letting 
domestic  oil  prices  rise  to  the  world  level  or 
imposing  a  serious  quota  and  rationing 
system.  Instead,  government  controls  kept 
domestic  oil  prices  low  and  foreign  oil  was 
imported  without  stint.  Thus,  while  other 
industrial  economies  chopped  overall  do- 
mestic demand,  the  United  States  enjoyed  a 
boom.  Prom  1973  through  1979,  other  indus- 
trial countries  stabilized  or  actually  cut 
back  their  volume  of  imported  petroleum. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  increased  its 
import  volume  by  34  percent."  Adjustment 
to  the  new  world  oil  price  took  place 
through  inflation.  Since  foreign  as  well  as 
domestic  oil  prices  were  denominated  in  dol- 
lars, the  real  price  of  oil,  insofar  as  it  re- 
mained the  same,  kept  falling  with  the  de- 
preciating dollar  and  the  inflating  price  of 
industrial  goods.'*  To  add  insult  to  injury, 
the  falling  dollar  steadily  depreciated  the 
oil-producers'  financial  assets. 

The  regularly  depreciating  dollar  also 
helped  l>oost  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can products  at  home  and  abroad.  In  addi- 
tion, a  floating  dollar  meant  there  was  no 
need  for  control  on  flows  of  capital  abroad; 
thus,  what  happened  was  not  only  the  usual 
huge  outflow  of  American  capital,  but  along 


*'-Eoooomlc  Report  of  Uie  Praklent,  1972,"  p. 
3*7. 

'Trade  balance  oomputed  on  census  basis.  Com- 
puted OD  a  baiance-of-paymenu  basis,  the  United 
SUtes  had  a  tiade  deficit  in  1935.  See  Survey  of 
Current  Bustacas, "  Marcli  1972.  p.  3S. 


•  ■Economic  Report  of  the  Pmidenl,  1972,  "  p 
351. 

'Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  severe  infla- 
tion preceded  the  oU-prlce  rise  by  several  years. 
Nixon's  Inflation  did  not  "cause"  the  cyclical  rise  in 
oil  prices,  sithoush  It  did  help  trisger  the  explosion 
of  1973.  it  also  made  real  adjustment  much  more 
difficult. 


'°  Consumer  Price  Index,  'Economic  Rejmrl  o/ 
the  President.  J9S1".  p.  293. 

' '  Consumer  Price  Index.  "£conomtc  Report  of 
the  President,  197H."  p.  318  and  "Economic  Report 
of  the  President, "  1981.  p.  293. 

"  "International  Economic  Indicators."  D.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Washington:  GPO.  Decem- 
ber 1980,  p.  58. 

"Por  volumes  of  oil  imports,  see  "International 
Economic  Indicators."  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Washington:  GPO.  December  1980.  p.  39. 

'•"Economic  Report  of  the  President.  1981".  p. 
289:  and  'International  Financial  Sutistics."  Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Novem- 
ber 1960.  PP.  130-31:  September  1977.  pp.  148-49: 
January  1981.  pp.  10.  52.  133-34. 
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with  it  an  extraordinary  international  ex- 
pansion of  American  financial  institutions. 
American  banks,  with  access  to  seemingly 
endless  liquidity,  became  the  principal 
mechanism  for  ""recycling"  oil  profits.'* 

Thus,  in  nationalistic  terms  the  Nlxonian 
strategy  appeared  to  have  many  advantages 
in  the  short  term.  But  in  the  longer  term  its 
disadvantages  have  become  all  too  apparent. 
Much  that  has  been  counted  as  domestic 
growth  seems  questionable.  While  a  decade 
of  accelerated  Inflation  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency produced  considerable  gains  in  for- 
eign trade  and  the  overall  gross  national 
product,  it  also  appears  to  have  weakened 
the  economy's  vitality,  as  savings,  invest- 
ment and  productivity  increases  declined  to 
levels  substantially  below  those  of  most 
other  industrial  countries. 

Even  the  international  growth  of  Ameri- 
can banks  may,  in  due  course,  prove  a  great- 
er liability  than  benefit.  Much  of  the  expan- 
sion is  the  "recycling"  of  borrowed  oil  funds 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  Some  of  the 
flow  has  undoubtedly  financed  real  growth 
In  Third  World  coimtries.  But  much  of  it 
has  financed  unrealistic  levels  of  consump- 
tion, including  a  prolonged  failure  to  adjust 
to  new  energy  prices.  The  increasing  shalcl- 
ness  of  the  world's  financial  structure  is  the 
obvious  consequence.  Attempts  by  UJS. 
banks  to  unload  the  spiralling  Third  World 
debts  on  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
or  the  OPEC  countries  have  understandably 
met  with  only  limited  success.'*  While  im- 
sound  financial  structures  may  be  propped 
up  indefinitely,  no  one  wiU  have  any  trouble 
explaining  the  causes  of  a  major  world  fi- 
nancial crash,  should  one  occiu-  within  the 
next  decade.  Meanwhile,  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  reduce  world  inflation,  and  hence 
the  liquidity  available  for  unproductive 
lending,  will  greatly  increase  the  danger, 
rv 

This  Nixonian  policy,  carried  over  in  the 
Carter  Administration,  was  nationalist  or 
'"mercantilist"  both  in  its  objectives  and  in 
its  dependence  upon  using  American  politi- 
cal power  to  stiape  international  economic 
relations.  American  domestic  prost>erity  was 
linked  to  continuing  devaluation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Iwth  the  rich  allies  and  OPEC. 
Throughout  the  decade.  Europeans  and 
Japanese  remained  caught  in  their  original 
dilemma.  To  their  manufactures,  a  regularly 
declining  dollar  seemed  a  permanent  beg- 
garthy-neighlmr  devaluation.  To  their  cen- 
tral bankers,  supporting  the  dollar  Imported 
inflation.  To  those  threatened  by  high 
world-energy  prices.  American  profligacy  re- 
inforced both  the  cartel  and  the  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  To  oil-producers  them- 
selves, falling  dollars  meant  taking  an  asset 
that  depreciated  in  the  bank  in  exchange 
for  an  asset  that  appreciated  in  the  groimd. 
And  to  anyone  concerned  about  inflation  in 
the  world.  American  policy  seemed  an  im- 
quenchable  foimt  of  excess  money.  Hence 
the  increasingly  tense  aind  competitive  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and  its 
economic  partners  since  Nixon  and  Connal- 
ly's  revolution. 

Paradoxically,  the  Nixonian  strategy  de- 
pended upon  the  continued  cooperation  of 


■>  For  the  nole  of  American  banks  in  petrodollar 
recycling,  see  Paul  A.  Volcker.  ""nie  Recycling 
Problem  Revisited."  "ChaUence."  July/August 
1980.  pp.  3-14. 

■*  For  a  detailed  presentation  of  the  views  and 
policies  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  see  J. 
de  Laroeiere,  "Address  Before  the  Annual  Assembly 
of  the  Federal  Association  of  German  '*«"''«.  Octo- 
ber 1980."  "IMF  Survey.""  November  10.  10M.  pp. 
34»-3Sl. 


those  partners.  For  the  American  capacity 
to  escape  retaliation  from  inflation  at  home 
and  depreciation  abroad  depended  speclfi- 
cally  upon  the  continuation  of  American 
monetU7  or  dollar  predominance  within  an 
integrated  international  system.  And.  given 
its  growing  economic  disadvantages  to 
others,  that  monetary  hegemony,  in  turn, 
increasingly  depended  upon  America's 
broader  geopolitical  power. 

Three  dimensions  of  this  American  geopo- 
Uticml  primacy  were  particularly  critical  in 
sustaining  the  Nixonian  economic  policy: 

(1)  American  influence  over  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  to  prevent  serious  retali- 
ation against  exported  inflation  and  a  con- 
tinually declining  dollar, 

(2)  American  Influence  over  the  Middle 
East  to  restrain  OPEC  from  raising  oil 
prices  to  compensate  adequately  for  Ameri- 
can Inflation  and  the  declining  dollar  and 

(3)  American  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  sufficient  to  inhibit  direct  Soviet 
challenges  or  Soviet  support  for  others  in- 
clined to  challenge  American  influence  and 
power  in  the  Middle  East  or  among  the  non- 
communist  industrialized  countries. 

To  take  up  each  condition  briefly: 

The  ability  to  depreciate  the  dollar  with- 
out retaliation  after  1971,  like  American 
dollar  hegemony  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  system,  depended  essentially 
upon  America's  political  and  military  rela- 
tionship with  Western  Europe.  For  the  Eu- 
ropeans, resolution  of  the  dilemma  posed  by 
the  dollar's  continuing  devaluation  lay  in 
building  a  protected  economic  bloc.  So  radi- 
cal an  assertion  of  independence,  quite 
apart  from  its  political  difficulties  and  eco- 
nomic costs  among  the  Ehiropeans  them- 
selves, was  hardly  compatible  with  Europe's 
dependent  relationship  as  an  American  mili- 
tary protectorate.  While  progress  toward  de- 
tente, and  toward  a  German  settlement  in 
particular,  clearly  reduced  American  lever- 
age over  Etut>pe,  no  amelioration  of  tension 
was  likely  to  change  the  fundamental  mili- 
tary realities,  at  least  not  untU  the  E^urope- 
ans  were  prepared  to  pay  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent military  posture. 

As  discussed  above,  the  American  econom- 
ic strategy  that  evolved  after  Nixon  includ- 
ed a  refusal  to  adjust  the  real  economy  to 
the  new  oil  prices.  The  actual  adjustment 
came  through  an  inflation  and  dollar  depre- 
ciation that  steadily  lowered  the  real  oU 
price  to  the  United  States.  The  success  of 
such  adjustment  depended,  of  course,  on 
the  oil-producers  not  regularly  raising  the 
dollar  price  of  oil  sufficiently  to  compensate 
for  the  inflation.  That  OPEC  did  not  raise 
its  prices  adequately  after  1973  until  1979 
was  the  consequence  not  only  of  a  tempo- 
rarily surfeited  petroleum  market,  but  also 
of  American  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
America's  overwhelming  ascendancy  in  the 
region  began  after  the  October  1973  War. 
Egypt's  break  with  the  Soviets  effectively 
expelled  the  Soviets  from  participation  in 
the  regional  balance.  With  Kissinger's  shut- 
tle diplomacy  and  the  scuttling  of  the 
Geneva  talks,  the  United  States  took  over 
management  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute- 
ejecting  not  only  the  Soviets  but  the  Euro- 
peans as  welL  For  several  years  diplomatic 
control  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  gave  the 
United  States  considerable  leverage.  In  add- 
tion.  the  key  oil-producing  nations  saw 
th«nselves  as  heavily  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  their  basic  security. 

In  1973.  Kissinger  began  a  policy  of  heavy 
arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the  following  year  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Each  was  to  be  not  only  a 
huge  source  of  profit  for  the  United  States 


but  also  a  "surrogate"  for  American  power. 
Relations  with  the  Iranian  regime  grew  so 
close  that  the  United  States  became,  in 
effect,  the  Shah's  partner  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Iran.  With  these  special  relations, 
which  both  the  Shah  and  the  Saudi  ruling 
family  desired.  America's  regional  influence 
helped  deter  any  drastic  rises  in  OPEC's  oil 
prices  sufficient  to  compensate  for  Ameri- 
can inflation  and  currency  depreciation." 

Bipolar  detente  had  less  direct  but  never- 
theless significant  effects  for  American  eco- 
nomic strategy.  Detente  reinforced  the 
status  quo  in  E^urope  and  tended  to  do  the 
same  in  the  Middle  East.  Since  both  regions 
were  too  central  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
superpowers  to  permit  much  room  for  dra- 
matic maneuver,  detente  robbed  potential 
rebels  against  American  ascendancy  of  the 
Soviet  support  they  might  normally  have 
expected.  In  summary.  imtU  the  late  1970s, 
the  Nixonian  economic  strategry  had  the  po- 
litical power  it  needed  in  the  two  regions  of 
the  world  critical  to  its  success. 

The  refurbishing  of  America's  world  posi- 
tion during  the  NLxon  and  Ford  Administra- 
tions that  sustained  economic  strategy  was 
highly  conscious,  weU-articulated.  and  for  a 
time  brilliantly  successful.  Unfortunately,  it 
has  also  proved  extremely  vulnerable.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  as  we  know,  bipolar 
detente  was  a  shambles,  American  predomi- 
nance in  the  Middle  East  had  coUapsed.  and 
relations  with  Europe  were  worse  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war.  Among  its  other  ef- 
fects, this  geopolitical  deterioration  spelled 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Nixonian 
economic  strategy. 

Why  did  the  American  position  deterio- 
rate so  rapidly?  Actually,  all  parts  began  to 
deteriorate  together.  The  most  spectacular 
"loss"  for  American  power  was  the  collapse 
of  the  Shah's  regime  in  Iran,  a  profound 
social  and  cultural  upheaval  full  of  implica- 
tions for  the  Muslim  world  as  whole.  The 
United  States  was  signaled  out  as  the  revo- 
lution's principal  enemy,  mostly  because  it 
had  taken  such  an  extended,  visible,  and 
direct  role  in  the  Shah's  domestic  system. 
The  United  States  became  the  scapegoat  for 
a  century  or  more  of  acctimulated  Persian 
resentments  against  the  West.  Khomeini's 
revolution  also  raised  disturbing  questions 
about  the  dangers  of  imposed  technocratic 
"development"  for  either  the  domestic  sta- 
bility of  any  developing  country,  or  for 
world  order  in  generaL  Iran  also  revealed 
the  vulnerabilities  of  American  ""hegemony 
on  the  cheap."  with  ""surrogates"  substitut- 
ing for  direct  American  power.  And.  as  the 
subsequent  Iraq-Iran  war  tlireatened  chaos 
and  destruction  to  the  entire  oil  region,  the 
dangers  of  dumping  arms  in  unstable  parts 
of  the  world  grew  increasingly  vivid. 

America's  detente  policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union  also  proved  highly  vulnerable.  While 
detente  stretching  back  to  the  late  1950s, 
had  seemingly  reached  its  apogee  under 
Kissinger,  its  foundations  had  been  eroding 
in  Kissinger's  later  years.  The  first  strategic 
arms  limitation  (SALT)  agreement  outraged 
congressional  conservatives.  Anger  multi- 
plied as  Russian  military  strength  was  seen 
to  be  growing  and.  with  it.  Russian  asser- 


"See  foobiote  14.  Devite  the  much  higber 
prices,  world  oil  consumption  has  not  deciinrd  abso- 
lutely, nor  have  reserves  risen  signiftcantly.  With 
shortages  widely  expected  in  the  mid-1960s,  it  be- 
comes increasinsly  difficult  to  argue  tbat  the  oil 
price  is  too  high.  See  Robert  N.  Dunn.  Jr..  "Ez- 
ctiange  Rates.  Payments  Adjustment  and  OPBC: 
Why  OU  DeficiU  Persist."  "Princeton  ^sajrs  in  In- 
ternational Finance."  December  1979. 
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Uvenaas  in  the  Third  World.  Inmtiable 
Soviet  traperlAllm.  it  was  thousht.  was 
mocking  the  premises  of  detente.  By  1975. 
Kissinger  himself  bad  complained  bitterly 
over  the  incursions  of  Russia  and  its  Cuban 
surrocate  into  Angola. 

The  Carter  Administration,  despite  its  ec- 
centric early  disarmament  proposals  and  its 
awkward  preoccupation  with  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless  made  a 
major  diplomatic  effort  to  follow  the  logic 
of  bipolar  d«tente  through  SALT  II  negotia- 
tions. But  the  steady  growth  of  anti-Soviet 
opinion  made  ratification  of  any  SALT  II 
treaty  increasingly  improbable.  To  save  the 
treaty,  the  Administration  felt  constrained 
to  appease  the  forces  hostile  to  it.  To  seem 
legitimate  before  those  forces,  SALT  II  had 
to  be  presented  as  a  victory  over  the  Soviets. 
rather  than  a  new  step  toward  mutual  ac- 
commodation. Since  nothing  could  compel 
the  Russians  to  accept  terms  sufficiently 
unbalanced  to  be  presented  as  an  American 
"victory."  the  Carter  Administration  put 
itself  hcipelessly  on  the  defensive  before  its 
domestic  critics. 

The  sdf-defeating  contradicUons  of  Cart- 
er's policies  became  palnf uly  obvious  during 
the  Afghan  crisis  In  late  1979.  The  Adminis- 
tration took  the  invasion  as  an  aggressive 
challenge  to  America's  Middle  East  position 
and  a  general  betrayal  of  d«tente.  To  show 
strength  and  punish  the  Russians,  several 
years  of  Western  "bridge-building"  were  fi- 
nally dismantled  in  short  order.  While  the 
AdnUnlstration's  conservative  domestic  crit- 
ics were  thus  preempted,  the  SALT  II  treaty 
was  also  doomed. 

Predictably.  United  States  also  put  Itself 
sharply  at  odds  with  its  European  allies.  As 
unenthusiastlc  about  Soviet  incursions  Into 
vital  oil  regions  as  the  Americans,  Europe- 
ans were  prepared  to  condemn  the  invasion, 
warn  the  Russians  about  Pakistan  and  the 
Gulf,  and  make  matters  in  the  region  itself 
as  difficult  for  the  Soviets  as  possible.  Euro- 
peans also  hoped  to  take  advantage  of 
Muslim  outrage  over  Afghanistan  to  deflect 
the  Iranian  revolution  from  its  anti-Western 
preoccupation,  and  were  thus  disinclined  to 
Join  in  American  sanctions  against  Iran.  But 
Europeans  were  not  willing  to  let  Afghani- 
stan become  the  occasion  for  a  return  to  the 
cold  war  in  Europe  Itself.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Europeans  felt  they  had  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  from  an  end  to  detente 
in  their  own  region.  Thus,  whereas  the 
United  States  saw  Europe  as  a  place  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Russians  as  part  of  a  global 
game,  Europeans  believed  Europe  should.  If 
at  all  possible,  remain  a  safe  zone  insulated 
from  the  confrontations  inevitable  else- 
where. 

In  effect,  the  Europeans  came  to  have 
their  own  distinct  interests  in  detente.  Prom 
de  Gaulle's  time  onward,  they  had  done 
their  best  to  prevent  Western-Soviet  rela- 
tions from  being  managed  exclusively  by 
the  Americans.  Among  other  things,  a  de- 
tente ptdicy  of  their  own  now  gives  Europe- 
ans room  for  maneuver  against  too  much 
American  domination,  in  the  economic 
sphere  particularly.  To  be  sure.  European 
diplomacy  toward  the  Russians  takes  place 
within  the  context  of  their  fundamental 
"Western"  orientation.  Not  even  de  Gaulle 
ever  intended  some  dramatic  reversal  of  alli- 
ances. MllltarUy.  the  states  of  Europe 
remain  American  protectorates,  but  never- 
theless determined  to  keep  the  price  for 
that  protection  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Anyone  familiar  with  European  views  of 
American  foreign  economic  policy  does  not 
And  that  determination  altogether  surpris- 


ing, particularly  In  a  period  of  extreme 
transatlantic  tension  over  what  has  seemed 
a  ceaaeleas  American  exploitation  of  dollar 
hegemony. 

Keeping  down  the  price  for  their  Ameri- 
can protection  requires  maintaining 
"normal"  if  wary  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians within  Etuwpe  itself.  In  addition  to 
this  broad  geopolitical  imperative,  detente 
brought  Western  Europe  numerous  com- 
mercial advantages,  made  life  easier  for 
East  European  states,  and  had  many  human 
benefits.  Thus,  to  have  expected  the  Euro- 
peans to  Jump  to  the  new  tune,  to  break 
their  carefully  cultivated  regional  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  was  to  court  a  rebuff. 
Indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  heightened 
Soviet-American  tension  outside  Europe  was 
not  altogether  unwelcome  to  the  Europeans. 
It  seemed  to  give  them  leverage  for  a  more 
independent  position.  Insofar,  that  is,  as 
amateurish  American  diplomacy  and  aggres- 
sive Soviet  adventurism  did  not  plunge  the 
world  into  a  war. 

V 

As  might  liave  Ijeen  expected,  the  deterio- 
rating American  position  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe  began  to  have  significant  conse- 
quences for  American  economic  policy 
during  the  Carter  Administration.  The  de- 
cline of  the  Nixonlan  pax  Americana  forced 
a  retreat  from  Carter's  essentially  Nixonlan 
economic  policy.  In  both  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East.  1979  proved  a  critical  turning 
point. 

The  European-American  polemic  over  eco- 
nomic policy  grew  steadily  worse  as  the 
Carter  boom  continued.  By  the  fall  of  1978, 
the  virulent  criticism  from  European  gov- 
ernments, and  what  already  seemed  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  toward  exaggerated  swings 
In  the  world  currency  markets,  forced  an  ap- 
parent American  retreat.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve seemed  prepared  to  apply  restraint  on 
the  money  supply  and  the  Treasury  orga- 
nized an  elaborate  set  of  arrangements  to 
defend  the  value  of  the  dollar.'* 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  American 
economic  policy  had  slid  back  Into  its  habit- 
ual easy  posture.  The  result  was  the  col- 
lapse of  the  dollar  that  began  in  the 
simuner  of  1979  and  extended  to  the  winter 
of  1980.  So  severe  were  the  dumping  of  dol- 
lars, the  explosion  of  gold  prices,  and  the 
decline  of  the  domestic  bond  market  that 
some  catastrophic  flight  from  the  dollar 
began  to  seem  a  serious  possibility.  In 
effect,  these  market  reactions  represented  a 
sort  of  European- Arab  revolt  against  Ameri- 
can economic  policy.  Foreign  holders  of  dol- 
lars began  to  exercise  their  financial  power 
In  a  fashion  that  compelled  an  American  re- 
treat. During  1979,  Europeans  also  managed 
an  apparently  successful  revival  of  their  pe- 
rennial project  for  a  European  Monetary 
System.  In  effect,  a  relnvigorated  Franco- 
German  coalition  imposed  a  distinct  mone- 
tary regime  on  the  rest  of  continental  West- 
em  Europe,  a  "zone  of  stability"  that  began 
to  set  in  place  structures  that  could  be  used 
to  erect  a  separate  Europe-centered  econom- 
ic bloc,  with  a  reserve  currency  to  rival  the 
dollar. 

Arab  disaffection,  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
the  Iranian  revolution  in  shrinking  the  oil 
supply,  also  became  evident  in  the  vital 
sphere  of  oil  prices.  Prom  the  summer  to 
December  1979.  OPEC  managed  to  agree  on 
the  first  major  Increases  in  real  (inflation- 
discounted)  oil  prices  since  1973.  an  accom- 
plishment  repeated   again   at   the   end   of 


1980."  Nothing  reflected  more  clearly  the 
decline  of  American  geopolitical  power  over 
the  Middle  East. 

The  consequences  for  the  American  do- 
mestic economy  are.  of  course,  familiar  to 
everyone  in  this  country.  In  mld-1979.  the 
Federal  Reserve  began  a  policy  of  unprec- 
edented restraint  on  the  money  supply,  and 
the  President,  within  a  few  months,  began 
calling  for  a  balanced  federal  budget.  By 
April  1980,  interest  rates  had  reached  20 
percent  and  the  long-delayed  cyclical  down- 
turn finally  hit  with  exceptional  severity. 
The  second  quarter  saw  a  decline  In  indus- 
trial production  even  worse  than  in  the  re- 
cession of  1974-75.  While  economic  pros- 
pects brightened  over  the  summer  of  1980, 
particularly  as  money  grew  less  tight  before 
the  election,  the  start  of  a  new  and  sustain- 
able Nixonlan  boom  in  1981  seems  unlikely. 
Whatever  the  predispositions  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  towards  arms  spending  and 
tax  cuts,  the  continued  virulence  of  Ameri- 
can price  Inflation,  combined  with  the 
heightened  dangers  of  foreign  retaliation, 
should  preclude  a  return  to  the  old  pattern. 

Neither  oil  nor  currency  markets  are 
likely  to  tolerate  passively  a  new  burst  of 
American  inflation.  The  Iraq-Iran  war 
quickly  dissipated  any  oil  glut  following  the 
1979  price  rise,  and  thus  prices  were  sigaln 
rising  substantially  in  the  latter  part  of 
1980.  Under  these  conditions,  OPEC  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  sustaining  sharply 
higher  prices,  should  American  inflation  ac- 
celerate and  currency  depreciation  resume. 
Europe,  meanwhile,  has  been  heading  into  a 
cyclical  downturn  of  its  own,  a  development 
that  should  quickly  translate  any  American 
domestic  inflation  into  downward  pressure 
on  the  dollar.  In  short,  world  economic  con- 
ditions, in  themselves,  make  it  highly  dan- 
gerous for  the  United  States  to  resume 
dollar  depreciation.  To  do  so  risks  not  only 
runaway  Inflation  at  home,  but  rapid  dete- 
rioration of  the  International  system,  with 
incalculable  political  repercussions. 


If  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  con- 
strained to  renounce  the  Nixonlan  pattern 
of  behavior,  how  will  it  avoid  the  monetary 
restraint  of  the  past  year,  in  other  words,  a 
continuation  of  stop-go  stagflation?  To 
flourish  without  the  Nixonlan  strategy,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  find  some  funda- 
mental new  economic  formula  for  achieving 
domestic  prosperity  without  generating  in- 
flation. 

Analysts  who  cannot  agree  on  the  causes 
of  inflation  are  unlikely  to  agree  on  its  cure. 
Inflation  obviously  has  deep  roots  in  the 
structure  of  our  whole  political  economy. 
But  in  the  cure  as  in  the  cause,  government 
policy  is  the  critical  checkpoint.  The  federal 
government's  own  easy  money  policy  used 
to  finance  budget  deficits  plays  a  crucial 
role.  Whatever  else  may  be  needed,  inflation 
Is  unlikely  to  end  until  the  government 
stops  running  large  fiscal  deficits  through 
all  phases  of  the  business  cycle.  Long-range 
remedies  cannot  be  expected  to  make  prog- 
ress in  the  face  of  persistent,  relentless  in- 
flationary stimulus  from  the  government's 
own  spending  and  finance.  Ending  Inflation 


■•  Por  ttie  Federal  Reaerve's  initiatives,  aee  "Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President,"  1079.  pp.  IM-M. 


'•  See  note  14.  Between  June  1973  and  June  1974, 
OPEC  prices  Jumped  from  tl.SO  to  $9.50  a  barrel. 
The  second  big  Jump  did  not  t&lie  place  until  No- 
vember 1979.  when  prices  rose  to  $24.00  a  barrel. 
August  1980  saw  OPEC  set  the  price  at  $30  a  barrel 
(for  Saudi  Arabian  lifht  crude).  See  "International 
Financial  SUtistics."  January  1981. 
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must  start  with  ending  those  government 
policies  that  have  been  fueling  It. 

In  particular,  the  perpetual  budgetary  dis- 
equilibrium financed  by  an  easy  money 
policy  must  stop.  As  recent  years  ought  to 
have  made  clear,  not  to  mention  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  experiment,  con- 
trolling the  money  supply  alone  cannot  be 
efficacious  without  concurrent  budgetary 
constraint.  Bringing  American  budget  defi- 
cits imder  control  will  presumably  require 
an  extremdy  bitter  and  divisive  struggle 
within  the  political  syston.  Not  only  will 
there  be  an  intense  battle  over  the  domestic 
component  of  the  budget,  but.  inevitably,  a 
reordering  of  priority  between  domestic  and 
foreign  goals.  The  task  is  complicated  by 
the  strong  pressure  in  recent  years  for  a 
major  American  rearmament.  To  put  its 
fiscal  affairs  in  order,  the  United  SUtes  will 
either  have  to  sacrifice  more  at  home  to  pay 
for  its  international  position,  or  it  will  have 
to  scale  down  its  world  commitments. 

However  conventional  and  commonsensi- 
cal  such  an  analysis  may  be,  its  conclusion  is 
highly  unsatisfactory  politically.  Indeed, 
over  the  past  two  decades  a  great  deal  of 
economic  talent  has  been  devoted  to  avoid- 
ing Just  such  a  conclusion.  On  the  one  hand, 
demands  for  domestic  American  spending 
are  urgent  for  all  the  reasons  common  to 
advanced  societies  everywhere.  On  the 
other,  America's  security  is  plausibly  linked 
to  international  stability,  and  that  stability 
to  a  wide  range  of  American  military  com- 
mitments. The  United  States,  moreover,  has 
grown  deeply  habituated  to  both  the  pleas- 
iu%s  and  pains  of  world  responsibility,  as 
well  as  to  the  convenient  foreign  escapes 
the  world  role  provides  for  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  aocal  dlsequilibria.  Resistance  to 
change  in  what  might  be  described  as  the 
imperial  status  quo  is  thus  structured  all 
across  the  American  political  spectrum.  Nor 
is  resistance  confined  to  the  United  States. 
While  our  rich  allies  and  OPEC  would 
doubtless  welcome  an  end  to  American  in- 
flation, most,  even  in  OPEC,  would  not  like 
a  corresponding  American  withdrawal  from 
international  burdens. 

Rather  than  face  such  divisive  and  dan- 
gerous chuiues.  any  Administration  natural- 
ly will  try  to  sustain  the  juggling  act  of  the 
past  20  years.  Some  new  infusion  of  "will" 
and  competence,  or  magic  new  economic  for- 
mula, will  be  sought  out  to  cure  the  growing 
disproportion  between  America's  ambitions 
and  her  resources. 

If  the  recent  campaign  is  any  indication, 
the  Reagan  Administration's  evasive  fanta- 
sies will  lie  with  "supply-side"  economics 
and  a  reassertlon  of  foreign  policy  activism. 
Ironically,  both  are  reminiscent  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration.  In  present  circiun- 
stances,  however,  neither  is  likely  to  provide 
much  respite  from  the  imderlying  policy 
crisis. 

Supply-side  economics  is  the  latest  version 
of  the  hope  that  inflation  can  be  cured 
through  rapid  growth.  Unlike  the  neo- 
Keynesians,  who  seek  growth  by  stimulat- 
ing demand,  supply-siders  seek  growth  by 
stimulating  supply.  Many  of  their  recom- 
mendations are  praiseworthy.  A  sensible  re- 
vision of  tax  laws  to  encourage  saving  and 
Investment  Is  doubtless  long  overdue,  and 
the  government's  mania  for  regulation 
badly  needs  curbing.  In  due  course,  such 
policies  may  weU  increase  efficiency  and 
production  and  thus  provide  more  supply  to 
satisfy  a  level  of  demand  that  is  now  infla- 
tionary. But  the  problem  of  inflation  is  not 
only  long-range,  but  also  immediate.  Dereg- 
ulation and  tax  changes  are  unlikely,  in 


themselves,  to  generate  at  once  the  magical 
flood  of  new  resources  needed  to  eliminate 
current  inflation.  And  unless  inflation  can 
be  curbed  in  the  short  run,  it  is  unlikely  to 
be  cured  in  the  long  run.  A  good  case  can  be 
made,  after  all,  that  our  high  and  accelerat- 
ing inflation  has  itself  become  the  principal 
drag  on  long-range  Investment  and  growth. 
As  long  as  inflation  is  rampant,  unsettled 
economic  and  social  conditions  themselves 
profoundly  discourage  personal  saving  and 
long-range  business  investment. 

In  summary,  as  the  government's  own  un- 
disciplined spending  remains  the  principal 
efficient  cause,  inflation  cannot  be  curbed 
without  addressing  directly  the  problem  of 
the  government's  budget,  that  is  to  say,  the 
existing  structure  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goals  and  commitments.  Without  eliminat- 
ing the  government's  perpetual  deficits, 
supply-side  economics  will  prove  only  one 
more  in  a  long  line  of  postwar  gimmicks. 

Along  with  economic  gimmickry,  recourse 
to  foreign  policy  has  been  our  government's 
other  conventional  escape.  Along  with  its 
new  version  of  Kennedy's  economics,  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  doubless  be 
tempted  to  restore  a  Nixonlan  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  Since  the  present  policy  di- 
lemma over  inflation  is  made  urgent  by 
America's  geopolitical  decline,  a  restoration 
of  American  external  power  is  boimd  to 
seem  a  highly  attractive  alternative  to  do- 
mestic budgetary  battles  and  strategic  for- 
eign retreats.  Decline  in  America's  geopoliti- 
cal primacy  was,  after  all,  a  major  campaign 
issue. 

The  new  Administration  has  arrived  in 
power  with  two  broad  theories  about  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  decline  and  how,  therefore,  to 
reverse  it.  What  might  be  called  the  Admin- 
istration's Literary  Right  sees  the  decline  in 
recent  years  as  a  pusillanimous  failure  of 
will  to  compete  with  the  Soviets,  a  diffi- 
dence combined  with  wishful  thinking 
about  Soviet  intentions  and  an  excessive 
tenderness  toward  the  outrageous  claims  of 
the  Third  World.  The  other  major  theory, 
understandably  popular  in  Kissingerian  cir- 
cles, blames  American  decline  on  a  radical 
falling  off  of  competence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  policy  after  1976. 

Hopes  for  a  quick  restoration  of  American 
power  rise  from  these  analyses  of  the  de- 
cline. Moral  and  military  rearmament,  it  is 
believed,  can  restore  American  primacy. 
With  restoration,  Nixonlan  economic  poli- 
cies could  also  prestimabiy  revive.  OPEC 
could  be  intimidated  and  Ehiropeans  over- 
awed. Time  would  once  be  made  available 
for  expansive  supply-side  economics  to  bring 
about  structural  improvements.  Inflation 
could  be  cured  through  abundance  rather 
than  restraint.  Foreign  power  would  once 
again  come  to  the  aid  of  domestic  econom- 
ics. How  realistic  are  such  hopes? 

To  begin  with,  while  the  Nixonlan  eco- 
nomic policy  has  helped  several  sectors,  it 
also  brought  inflation  rather  than  real  pros- 
perity, as  our  present  condition  makes  clear. 
But  quite  apart  from  its  questionable  eco- 
nomic expectations,  the  case  for  a  restora- 
tion of  American  global  predominance  de- 
pends upon  an  uru«alistic  and  excessively 
partisan  view  of  why  American  power  has 
declined.  While  the  Carter  Administration, 
like  most  others,  doubtless  had  its  inadequa- 
cies, the  geopolitical  decline  that  imderlies 
the  current  impasse  is  not  some  fortuitous 
collection  of  accidents  and  tactical  mistakes, 
nor  the  consequence  of  a  pusUlanimous  dis- 
position In  high  places.  The  contradictions 
manifest  in  Carter's  foreign  policy  were 
long-standing.  They  reflected  a  persisting 


American  failure  to  develop  a  basic  strategy 
appropriate  to  the  logical  evolution  of  the 
postwar  world.  The  point  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  retiuning  directly  to  its  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

VII 

Many  of  Carter's  awkward  tergiversations 
in  foreign  policy  reflected  the  effort  to  sus- 
tain already  obsolescent  American  perspec- 
tives of  the  1960s,  carried  over  in  Kissinger's 
flashy  reconstruction  of  the  19708.  These 
views  have  become  the  "mother  errors"  in 
American  foreign  policy.  They  include  not 
only  the  inadequate  foreign  and  domestic 
economic  policies  that  have  already  been  de- 
scribed at  length,  but  also  an  unrealistic 
view  of  detente  and  an  unrealistic  view  of 
transatlantic  relations. 

To  start  with  detente:  neither  Carter,  nor 
Kissinger  liefore  him,  thought  through  ade- 
quately the  consequences  of  a  detente 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  Kis- 
singer wanted  hegemony  on  the  cheap  in 
the  Middle  East,  so  he  expected  detente  on 
the  cheap  in  the  world  at  large.  Both  expec- 
tations represented  wishful  thinking 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

Ever  since  the  1960s,  detente  had  rested 
upon  America's  increasing  acceptance  of 
Soviet  nuclear  parity.  Predictably,  nuclear 
parity  would  alter  decisively  the  American 
capacity  to  deny  the  Soviets  influence  in 
the  world  at  large.  Since  the  growth  of 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  power  had  mani- 
festly been  accompanied  by  expanding 
Soviet  conventional  capabilities  for  inter- 
vention beyond  their  traditional  sphere, 
strategic  parity  pointed  toward  a  troubled 
period  of  local  challenges  and  negotiations. 
It  was  imreasonable  to  acltnowledge  the  So- 
viets as  our  strategic  equals  without  expect- 
ing them  to  demand  a  greater  influence  in 
local  affairs  throughout  the  world.  But  in 
regions  of  vital  interest  to  the  West,  like  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Soviet  adventurism  could 
easily  deteriorate  into  direct  superpower 
confrontation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  essential  for  the  United  States  to  do  its 
best  to  limit  the  oi>portunities  and  raise  the 
costs  of  Soviet  meddling.  In  a  world  of 
rampant  nationalism,  much  of  the  effort,  to 
be  effective,  would  have  to  be  diplomatic 
economic  and  politicaL 

There  was  also  an  inescapable  military  di- 
mension. The  Russians  were  particularly 
likely  to  lose  their  heads  in  a  world  where 
the  conventional  military  balance  was  shift- 
ing decisively  against  the  United  States.  It 
was  hardly  the  time  for  a  drastic  drawing 
down  of  conventional  American  military 
strength.  Since,  with  parity,  neither  side 
could  credibly  resort  to  strategic  threats 
over  peripheral  challenges,  local  -  military 
and  political  power  would  logically  grow 
more  decisive.  But  Nixon  and  Ford,  caught 
in  the  backlash  of  the  Vietnam  War,  gradu- 
ally cut  real  military  spending,  particularly 
after  1972.  Most  cuts  fell  on  conventional 
arms,  particularly  after  the  end  of  the  draft 
in  1973.  Carter  tried  to  reverse  the  trend, 
but  still  without  the  draft.*"  But  as  Career's 


'•See  footnote  S.  In  1973  the  draft  was  replaced 
by  an  all-volunteer  force.  During  the  IranslUon 
period,  active  forces  were  reduced  by  600.000  (20 
percent  of  the  1960  level).  Selected  reserves  were 
reduced  by  20  percent,  and  standby  reserves  were 
reduced  by  about  60  percent.  For  the  volunteer 
army's  significance  for  V&.  defense  posture  and  ca- 
pability, see  Kenneth  Coffey.  "TTie  Stratethc  Impli- 
catiotu  a/  the  AU-VotunUer  Force."  Cbapd  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1980.  pp.  51  ff. 
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budcets  Ulustnted  all  too  cleurly.  major  ad- 
ditions to  defense  expenditures  could  not 
easQy  be  reconciled  with  the  fiscal  discipline 
needed  to  control  inflation."  No  amount  of 
patriotic  rhetoric  or  fiscal  lecerdemain 
could  make  the  dilemma  disappear. 

Carter's  political  problems  were  com- 
pounded by  the  genera]  overselling  of  de- 
tente, typi^  perhaps  of  all  postwar  Admin- 
istrations but  particularly  egreKious  in  the 
Nixon-Ford  era.  Nixon  and  Kissinger,  like 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  before  them,  had  a 
strong  tendency  to  talk  as  if  detente  would 
resolve  the  world's  problems.  Such  expecta- 
tions not  only  belled  the  probable  effects  of 
parity  on  Soviet-American  competition 
throughout  the  world,  but  also  exaggerated 
the  capacity  of  either  Russia  or  the  United 
States  to  influence  global  events.  In  reality, 
both  superpowers  were  growing  relatively 
less  important  among  states.  Even  had  they 
wished  it,  they  could  not  have  run  the  world 
between  them.  Their  diminishing  power, 
moreover,  while  not  diminishing  their  com- 
petition, did  change  its  context  and  form. 
As  the  superpowers  declined,  the  interna- 
tional system  of  cold-war  blocs  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  arena  of  volatile  nationalist 
states.  Alignments  grew  more  conditional 
and  wary.  Double-dealing  was  to  be  expect- 
ed. 

No  Administration  in  the  1970s  took  on 
the  task  of  giving  the  public  a  proper  set  of 
expectations  about  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. No  one  provided  a  new  strategic  idea 
to  replace  the  bipolar  containment  of  the 
Acheson-DuUes  era.  Hence  a  new  public  con- 
sensus was  never  created  around  a  realistic 
view  of  America's  diplomatic  and  strategic 
position  following  strategic  parity.  The 
United  States  was  thus  doubly  unprepared 
for  parity.  The  public  had  unrealistic  expec- 
tations from  bipolar  negotiations,  while  the 
military  was  woefully  unadapted  to  cope 
with  the  new  situation.  As  the  public  inevi- 
tably felt  deceived  in  its  expectations  about 
the  Russians  and  outraged  at  American 
weakness,  it  turned  against  SALT  and  de- 
tente itself.  Foreign  policy  without  a  firm 
t»se  in  public  support  graiduaUy  lost  its  le- 
gitimacy. An  increasingly  confused  and  un- 
predictable public  opinion  oscUlated  be- 
tween imponible  expectations  and  unrea- 
sonable anger.  With  political  leaders  provid- 
ing no  clear  and  realistic  conception  of  na- 
tional interest,  foreign  policy  soon  became 
captive  to  vigorous  special  interests. 

This  inability  to  lead  the  American  public 
toward  accepting  a  more  complex  world 
must  be  counted  as  the  major  failing  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  1970s.  Like 
the  failure  in  America's  foreign  economic 
policy,  it  was  a  failure  at  home  rather  than 
abroad.  The  fault  lay  not  with  the  Russians, 
who.  on  the  whole,  behaved  as  might  have 
been  expected:  they  kept  their  strategic 
acreementa  without  cea^ng  to  be  as  cau- 
tloualy  aggieaslve  as  they  have  always  been. 
The  fault  lay  with  an  American  leadership 
that  expected  more  from  superpower  de- 
tente than  it  could  reasonably  deliver,  that 
failed  therefore  to  endow  the  American 
public  with  a  realistic  view  of  the  world  and 
failed,    finally,    to   equip    American    forces 


"  Def enae-ipaMUnc  increaaes  were  especially 
heavy  in  flKal  yean  1979  (tl2.S  bUIion).  1980  (S18.2 
bUUon).  and  IMl  ($35.2  billion).  In  the  lame  yean. 
ovetaU  flMal  defldu  were  $27.7  bilUoo.  IMS  bU 
Uoo.  and  tS5.3  bmiaa.  remectlvely.  <F1«urea  (or 
both  IMO  and  IMl  are  esUmatca.)  In  a  downswing. 
of  ooune.  deftdti  are  creatly  swollen  by  anti-reces- 
aloa  HaNHirra.  as  well  as  a  relative  decline  In  reve- 
nue. Fltona  are  rroin  "Economic  Report  of  the 
Praident," lUl.  pp.  3l*-l5. 


properly  to  deal  with  that  world. 

The  consequences  were  by  no  means  limit- 
ed to  Soviet-American  relations.  The  same 
inability  to  grasp  the  evolving  character  of 
interstate  relations  began  to  poison  transat- 
lantic relations  as  well.  Superpower  detente 
based  on  nuclear  parity  called  for  a  basic 
rethinking  of  the  constituent  strategic  prin- 
ciples within  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  Soviet- 
American  Nuclear  parity  would  inevitably 
put  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent  for  Western  Europe.  A  new 
American  attitude  toward  Independent  Eu- 
ropean deterrents  was  in  order,  along  with  a 
reshaping  of  NATO. 

Reshaping,  however,  hardly  meant  ending 
the  Alliance.  Under  almost  any  conceivable 
circumstances  European  deterrence  is  great- 
ly reinforced  by  its  American  connection. 
But  it  meant  recognizing  that  the  American 
deterrent  would  no  longer  be  considered,  in 
itself,  sufficient  for  European  security.  In- 
creasingly, collective  nuclear  security  based 
on  American  power  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  European  national  strength. 
Kissinger,  while  talking  a  good  deal  about 
adjusting  to  a  more  plural  world,  had.  in 
fact,  done  his  best  to  sustain  America's  Eu- 
ropean hegemony  in  its  most  traditional 
form.  The  Carter  Administration,  in  the 
same  vein,  had  actually  reinforced  American 
opposition  to  nuclear  "proliferation"  and 
thereby  came  perilously  close  to  a  major 
quarrel  with  the  European  allies  over  com- 
mercial nuclear  development."  In  sum- 
mary. America's  European  policy  revealed 
the  same  inner  contradiction  as  its  detente 
policy.  A  strategic  policy  with  the  Soviets 
that  inevitably  lessened  the  value  of  the 
American  nuclear  protectorate  for  Europe 
was  combined  with  a  strategic  policy  In 
Europe  that  presupposed  its  undiminished 
continuation. 

American  hegemony  has  been  acceptable 
to  Europe  since  World  War  II  because  it  has 
provided  security  not  only  for  Europe's  own 
territory,  but  also  for  Europe's  access  to  raw 
materials  and  markets  in  the  Third  World. 
At  the  same  time,  as  America's  combination 
of  inflation,  dollar  depreciation,  and  failure 
to  adjust  to  high  energy  prices  increasingly 
offended  the  interests  of  both  the  Europe- 
ans and  the  oil-producers,  Europeans  also 
grew  increasingly  skeptical  of  America's 
ability  to  defend  their  interests  in  the  Third 
World.  Instead,  as  has  already  been  said, 
American  policy  seemed  bent  on  destroying 
detente  in  Europe  to  compensate  for  Ameri- 
ca's weakness  in  the  world  at  large.  Thus,  as 
American  relations  deteriorated  with  Russia 
and  the  Middle  East,  they  also  deteriorated 
with  Europe  itself.  The  causes  were  not  only 
the  longstanding  economic  frictions,  but  a 
growing  divergence  of  security  interests. 

In  summary,  the  present  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  like  the  crisis  in  domestic 
economic  policy,  has  been  gathering 
through  several  Administrations.  As  Europe 
and  Japan  have  revived  and  the  Third 
World  developed,  the  international  system 
has  grown  more  plural.  With  strategic 
parity,  the  superpowers  have  themselves 
grown  more  equal.  These  changes  have  in- 
evitably affected  America's  world  position. 


They  represent  not  so  much  the  decline  of 
America  as  the  revival  of  the  world. 

They  do  not,  moreover,  represent  the 
defeat  of  America's  fundamental  postwar 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  with  its  goals  of  Eu- 
ropean recovery,  superpower  detente,  and 
Third  World  development,  American  world 
leadership  has  encouraged  the  very  evolu- 
tion that  has  led  to  its  own  relative  decline. 
While,  from  one  perspective,  such  a  policy 
may  seem  foolish  or  Irresponsible,  from  an- 
other, it  seems  not  only  generous  but  emi- 
nently practical.  In  this  latter  perspective, 
the  United  States  lacks  the  temperament 
and  institutions  to  impose  a  permanent  im- 
perial order.  And  despite  America's  continu- 
ing vast  resources,  a  reviving  world  is  unlike- 
ly to  tolerate  any  imperial  system  for  more 
than  a  few  decades.  To  base  America's 
future  as  a  nation  upon  its  episodic  career 
as  the  dominant  world  power  would  have 
been  a  very  bad  bet  historically. 

Nixon  economics,  to  be  sure,  was  a  muta- 
tion in  that  postwar  policy.  America's 
domestic  prosperity  came  to  depend  upon 
the  exploitation  of  her  political  primacy.  A 
predictable  evolution  of  events  since  the  late 
1970's  has  now  shaken  that  primacy,  with  a 
resultant  discomfort  to  domestic  prosperity. 
To  try  to  restore  primacy  would  be.  in  effect, 
to  try  to  reverse  the  geopolitical  trend  of  the 
past  two  decades.  Such  a  policy,  if  pursued 
seriously,  carries  great  risks  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  world.  Among  the  greatest  and 
most  immediate  risks  is  the  predictable  ef- 
fect of  such  a  foreign  policy  on  domestic 
American  Inflation,  as  a  look  at  the  current 
budget  makes  clear. 


Prospects  for  fiscal  balance  deteriorated 
markedly  in  the  final  days  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration. In  early  1980,  the  President 
was  calling  for  a  balanced  budget.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  estimates  of  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  1981  were  running  up  to  $60  billion." 
Reagan  came  to  office  pledged  to  end  Cart- 
er's inflation  and  stagnation.  By  early 
March,  the  outlines  of  the  new  program  had 
been  sketched.**  Despite  the  new  President's 
great  popularity  and  the  public's  widespread 
concern  over  iriflation,  opposition  has  been 
gathering.  The  budget  debate  will  become  a 
major  political  battle.  That  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Problems  of  budgetary  control  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  nation's  character  and  ca- 
pacity for  rational  government.  A  budget  is 


"8e«  Karl  Kaiaer.  The  Nuclear  Debate: 
Oerman-American  Diaacrecments."  Porelcn  Policy. 
Sprlnc  1980.  pp  83-110.  See  also  David  P  Calico. 
"Paultinc  Nuclear  Diplomacy, "  The  New  York 
Times.  June  7.  1978.  p.  A23  and  "Of  Atoms  and 
Allies"  The  New  York  Times  .  June  18.  1978.  p.  E19. 
For  a  defense  of  the  American  position,  see  Joseph 
Nye,  "Nonproliferatlon:  A  Lone-Term  Strategy." 
Foreign  Affairs.  April  1978.  pp.  801-23 


"  David  A.  Stockman  as  quoted  In  Peter  Behr  and 
Lee  Leacaze,  "Reagan  Economists  Urge  Swift 
Spending,  Tax  Cuts."  The  Washington  Post.  Janu- 
ary 8.  1981.  p.  A*. 

"  A  progrpssive  series  of  supply-side  tax  cuts  were 
to  reach  an  annual  sum  of  $100  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1983.  These  would.  It  was  hoped,  restore  pros- 
perity which  would,  in  turn,  augment  federal  rev- 
enues and  cut  transfer  payments.  Widespread  de- 
regulation was  also  expected  to  encourage  long- 
range  growth.  To  compensate  for  short-term  losses 
of  revenue,  cuts  of  some  $49.1  billion  in  civilian  ex- 
penditures were  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1982.  with 
the  total  to  rise  to  $79.7  billion  In  1983.  Large  in- 
creases in  military  spending  authorizations,  howev- 
er, were  requested  on  March  4.  but  the  impact  on 
1982  was  estimated  si  only  $4.8  billion.  In  general, 
tight  monetary  policy  was  counted  upon  to  dampen 
any  Inflationary  impulse  from  fiscal  policy.  The 
Fed  would  be  helped,  it  was  hoped,  because  the  new 
Administration's  manifest  determination  and  com- 
petence would  lower  "Inflationary  expectations." 
See  "America's  New  Beginning:  A  Program  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery.  "  The  White  House.  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary.  February  18.  1981.  For  military  re- 
quests, see  The  New  York  Times.  March  b.  1981.  p. 
Al. 
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a  mirror  of  the  political  system  and  the  aoci-  Different   foreign   policies   obviously   re-  In  effect,  the  United  States  assiunes  the 

ety  beyond.  A  budget  perpetually  out  of  bal-  quire  different  military  resources.  The  pro-  primary    responsibility    for    managing    the 

ance  indeed  suggests  ambitions  in  excess  of  posals     and     pronouncements     from     the  continent's  conventional  defense.  Hence  an 

resources.  But  where  does  the  excess  lie  in  Reagan  Administration  suggest  it  may  be  American  commander  for  NATO,  a  fleet  in 

the  American  budget?  While  the  subject  is  flirting  with  restoring  America's  world  pri-  the  Mediterranean,  large  tactical  air  luiits, 

obviously  vast  and  controversial,  some  crude  macy.  Such  a  policy,  turning  back  the  geo-  and  ten  divisions  either  stationed  in  Europe 

but  compelling  generalizations  may  never-  political  clock  to  the  mid-1960s,  would  be  or  able  to  get  there  in  time  for  the  decisive 

theless  serve  to  illustrate  the  broad  issues,  very  expensive.  But  even  the  Carter  Admin-  battles. 

Along  with  supply-side  tax  cuts  to  induce  in-  istration.   presumably   devoted   to   detente  America's   commitment    to    manage    Eu- 

vestment  and  growth,  the  Reagan  proposals  and  a  more  relaxed  international  view  gen-  rope's  groimd  defense  was  undertaken  in 

demand    drastic    reductions    in    domestic  erally,  nevertheless  felt  America's  present  1950,  when  American  strategic  superiority 

spending  and  sizable  Increases  in  military  international    role    and    commitments    re-  made  a  Ehiropean  land  war  improbable.  At 

spending.  la  effect,  the  burden  of  fiscal  ad-  quired    augmenting    military    expenditures  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of  the  Europe- 

justment  is  to  fall  on  domestic  programs.  No  substantially.     Was     the     Carter    defense  an  states  made  their  own  self-defense  prob- 

doubt  all  capitalist  coimtries  have  grown  budget  also  too  large?  lematical  and  American  reassurance  essen- 

self-indulgent  and  any  serious  attempt  to  Most  of  Carter's  increases  went  for  con-  tial  to  their  recovery.  This  American  com- 

bring  American  inflation  under  control  will  ventional  forces."  Behind  the  increases  lay  mitment  to  a  mass  army  for  Europe  has  now 

require  a  determined  campaign  to  cut  do-  the  Administration's  perception  that,  in  a  continued  for  over  30  years,  with  little  or  no 

mestic  exF>enditure.  Among  the  advanced  in-  world   with   greater   Soviet   reach   and   so  accoiuit  taken  of  Europe's  economic  and  po- 

dustrial  democracies,  however,  the  United  many  new  powers,  trying  to  hold  the  same  litical    recovery.    While    the    reasons    for 

States  does  not  appear  exceptionally  profit-  commitments  with  stretched  forces  increas-  America's  profound  interest  in  E^irope's  fate 

gate  in  the  sums  it  devotes  to  domestic  pur-  ingly  risked  embarrassment  and  danger.  Ex-  may  not  have  changed  since  1950,  by  any 

poses."  periments  with  "hegemony  on  the  cheap,"  objective  measurement  of  relative  resources 

Expecting  to  balance  budgets  largely  by  using  surrogates  such  as  Iran,  were  reck-  the  United  States  plays  a  disproportionate 
deep  cuts  in  domestic  programs  therefore  oned  to  have  turned  out  badly.  In  short,  role  in  E}uro[>eaii  defense.  Meanwhile,  the 
presupposes  either  that  the  American  gov-  even  the  Carter  Administration  believed  the  Soviet  Union  has  achieved  nuclear  parity, 
emment  can  provide  services  more  efficient-  United  States  insufficiently  armed  for  its  which  inevitably  undermines  the  credibility 
ly  than  other  governments,  or  that  the  commitments.  of  our  foreign  commitments.  And  the 
American  people  are  less  demanding  than  Should  this  widely  held  belief  be  true,  United  States  itself  has  given  up  the  draft 
those  of  Europe.  Neither  presupposition  saving  money  on  defense,  if  it  is  to  occur  ra-  in  the  face  of  a  deep  public  antipathy  to 
seems  well  founded.  The  country's  size  and  tionally.  requires  some  new  formulation  of  military  service,  a  development  that  obvi- 
diversity.  reflected  in  its  Constitution  and  national  interest  that  reduces  American  ously  limits  our  ability  to  provide  a  reliable 
general  political  and  economic  culture,  commitments,  and  not  merely  the  forces  mass  army  for  a  continental  war. 
make  an  exceptional  degree  of  bureaucratic  used  to  meet  them.  To  reduce  spending  in  a  America's  huge  annual  bill  for  NATO  re- 
efficiency  improbable.  And  without  the  vio-  world  where  power  is  increasingly  wide-  fleets  a  fimdamental  political  problem 
lent  shock  of  a  major  war.  the  American  spread,  the  United  States  will  have  to  con-  within  the  Alliance.  Today  the  major  coim- 
public  is  more  likely  to  resemble  its  Eiux>pe-  centrate  its  own  military  responsibilities,  tries  of  Western  Eiut>pe  are  among  the 
an  cousins  than  the  disciplined  and  down-  while  relying  on  a  more  effective  diplomacy  world's  half-dozen  richest  and  most  power- 
trodden  Russians.  to  seize  the  advantages  of  leverage.  Such  a  ful  states.  But  NATO's  structure  still  sug- 

America's  comparative  military  spending  course   assumes   the   existence   of   regions  gests    a    relationship    appropriate    to    the 

is  another  matter,  as  the  following  table  where   American   interests   are   no   longer  Romans  and  their  auxiliaries,  or  Napolean 

makes  clear  worth  the  resources  needed  to  underwrite  and  his  satellites.  This  Napoleonic  model 

Defense  eipendituTea  as  percent  of  GNP,  their  security,  or  where  indigenous  forces  means  that  we  actively  manage  Europe's 

7979  are  themselves  able  to  take  a  significantly  forces  and  hence  are  constrained  to  keep  a 

United  States                                                5.2  larger  share.  Are  there  such  regions?  preponderant  conventional  force  of  our  own 

United  Kingdom"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™!!!!™!!!!            4!9  Any  inventory  of  American  commitments  for  the  European  theater. 

PYance !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!            3!9  ">  ^^e  world  is  boimd  to  note  the  central  In  place  of  the  present  Napoleonic  struc- 

Pederal  Republic  of  Gennany!!!!!!!!.            3.3  Place  of  European  defense  and  the  anoma-  ture.  a  more   traditional  balance-of-power 

Italy !!.!!!!!!             2A  'ous  relationship  between  the  United  States  alliance  seems  in  order.  Shifting  responsibil- 

japaii ! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!             o!9  ^^d  the  west  European  states.  For  three  ity  for  managing  European  ground  defense 

.....^........... ""■■■"■■■               ■  decades,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  entire  to  the  Europeans  could,  in  theory,  save  the 

m^Zlioi^i^l^l^^iJ^^^^^.  American  defense  budget  has  been  devoted  United  Stat^  a  subsUntial  budgetary  stun, 

p  gg  directly  or  mdirectly,  to  forces  to  defend  It  can  be  estimated,  for  example,  that  dis- 

Is    Ampriea'^   dpfpna.   hiidffpt   too   lanre'  Western  Europe  in  a  massive  conventional  banding  six  of  the  present  t«n  U.S.-NATO 

r-r^f^^^^^^JVh^„^^L^^^t.r  war-  In  the  1981  fiscal  budget,  the  cost  is  divisions  would  alone  bring,   within   three 

.v^r^n^nl    .n^..S^t^^.^  reckoned  at  some  $81  billion.-  years    an    annual    saving    to    the    defense 

several  decad«i,  and  if  unlike  y  to  be  re-     ^^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  biUion."  Saving  on  any 

solved  here.  Much  of  the  traditional  argu-     "^  ^         ^^               ,                   toward 

ment  concerns  itself  with  the  usefulness  of  total.  See  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report.  ^"hV„^^™»,^c  r^^.l^r  f?illi  rt^nrit^  pl^ 
narticular  weatxins  svstems— manned  bomb-  FV  1980.-  Washington  GPO.  1981.  p  321  endmg  Americas  regular  fiscal  deficits.  For 
»!r^^i^  .^^.?fJ  »fJ^t^^«  ?t^  "Whereas  from  fiscal  year  1977  through  fiscal  the  years  1977.  1978  and  1979.  for  example, 
ers,  mobile  missiles,  aircraft  earners,  etc.  ^^  ^^  expenditures  for  strategic  forces  m-  the  annual  deficits  were  $45  biUion.  »49  bU- 
uver  tnree-quarters  oi  muitary  expenai-  c,.e,ge<j  from  $9.4  biuion  to  $10.8  billion,  expendi-  Hon  and  $28  biUion  respectively.  In  the 
tures  go  for  "conventional  forces.  A  large  tures  for  General  Purpose  Forces  jumped  from  coming  budgetary  battles  with  painful  do- 
proportion  of  those  expenditures  either  go  $40.2  blUion  to  $S0  bUllon  (current  dollars).  Depart- 
to  manpower,  or  are  tied  closely  to  the  level  ment  of  Defense  Annual  Report.  FY  1977.  p.  A13;      

of  manpower.^*  I'Y  1980.  p.  320.  =•  congressional   analysts  assume   an    immediate 

■A  precise  cost  for  U.S.-NATO  forces  caiuiot  be  annual  saving  of  $2.28  billion  for  each  NATO  di\i- 
provided  sinc«  most  force  elements  iiave  more  tiian  slon  dist>anded.  with  double  the  annual  savings  pos- 

"  Government  expenditures  for  social  security  one  purpose,  and.  in  any  major  confrontation  with  sibie  from  reductions  in  infrastructure  and  equip- 
programs  as  percentages  of  GNP  for  selected  coun-  the  Warsaw  Pact,  all  VS.  forces  would  be  made  ment  cosU  within  three  years.  The  figure  of  $2.28 
tries  were,  in  1977.  as  follows:  Canada:  14.8  percent  available.  Nevertheless,  a  recent  U-S.  response  to  billion  assumes  a  saving  of  $1.35  billion  from  the 
France:  26.5  percent:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany:  the  NATO  Defense  Planning  Questionnaire  esti-  comint  element  (at  full  strength):  $450  million 
26.5  percent;  Japan:  8.7  percent;  Sweden:  30.7  per-  mates  the  cost  of  forces  formally  committed  to  from  the  sustaining  increment  (estimated  at  75  per- 
cent; United  Kingdom:  17.1  percent;  United  States:  NATO  to  be  approximately  $81.1  billion  or  around  cent  of  full  strength):  $450  million  from  the  tacti- 
13.7  percent.  These  figures  are  baaed  on  daU  prt>-  51  percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  for  FY  1981.  cal-support  increment  (estimated  at  60  percent  of 
vided  by  the  International  Social  Security  Associ-  The  "formal  commitment"  figure  is  derived  by  full  strength).  Such  calculations  are  inevitably  com- 
ation.  adding  the  total  cost  of  $57  billion  for  "forces  rap-  plex  and  approximate  and  are  presented  only  to 

'•  A  precise  breakdown  of  expenditures  for  con-  idly  available  to  NATO"  (General  Punx>se  Forces  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  present  costs, 

ventional  and  strategic  forces  is  complicated  be-  forward  deployed  in  Europe  and  U.S.-l>ased  forces  The  figure  of  $30  billion  in  the  text  presupposes 

cause  major  programs  such  as  Research  and  Devel-  ready  to  deploy  solely  for  the  defense  of  Europe),  cutting  six  divisions,  but  not  U5.-NATX)  naval  or 

opment.  Central  Supply  and  Maintenance,  Intelli-  and  a  sizable  fraction  of  the  total  cost  for  "multi-  tactical  air  forces.  After  the  cuts,  four  divisions 

gence    and   Communication,    Administration,    and  purpose  forces."  i.e.,  $24  billion  out  of  $74.8  billion,  would  remain  for  NATO  purposes,  presumably  to 

General  Personnel  Activities  encompass  both.  Nev-  (General  Purpose  Forces  that  would  be  used  in  a  cover  one  of  the  two  sectors  on  the  central  front  for 

erthcless.  Strategic  Forces,  in  comparison  with  pro-  NATO  conflict  but  made  available  for  other  con-  which  the  United  States  now  has  direct  responsibil- 

grams   strictly    defined    as   conventional    (General  fll<:ts:  Strategic  Reserves.  Strategic  Forces.  Intelli-  ity.  Basic  data  for  the  projections  can  be  found  in 

Purpose  Forces.  Airlift  and  Sealift.  Guard  and  Re-  gence  and  Communication  facilities).  Department  "The   Armed   Forces   Planning   Cost    Handbook." 

serve  Forces),  represent  at  most  15  percent  of  the  of  Defense  estimates.  1981.  Washington:  GPO.  October  1979. 
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iBMtlc  sacrifices  being  called  for.  potential 
savings  of  this  macnitude  are  unlikely  to 
escape  notice.  Amonc  other  things,  such 
savings  would  make  It  much  easier  to  find 
the  reaouroea  to  counter  Soviet  adventurism 
in  the  Third  World. 

American  leaders  have  been  trying  to  shift 
NATO  burdens  to  the  Europeans  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Alliance.  Despite  Europe's 
great  increase  in  resources,  the  United 
States  has  never  succeeded.  Every  Adminis- 
tration  has  had  the  same  quarrel.  Carter's 
celsteated  argument  over  three-percent  in- 
ammm  was  only  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
sariaa.  America's  poor  record  suggests  the 
need  for  a  new  approach.  Without  pretend- 
ing here  to  elaborate  the  details  of  a  new 
Alliance  policy,  certain  broad  orienting  prin- 
ciples may  at  least  be  suggested. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
between  the  American  contribution  and  the 
American  role.  As  long  experience  indicates, 
major  European  powers  only  grudgingly 
contribute  more  to  arrangements  that  keep 
their  defense  under  direct  American  con- 
troL  Within  an  alliance,  military  power  and 
political  lndep«)dence  tend  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Of  the  three  major  European  states. 
France  has  increased  Its  defense  budget  the 
most  in  recent  years.  Germany  the  least. 
France,  it  may  also  be  noted,  is  the  only 
West  European  country  that  has  already 
moved  to  a  traditional  alliance  relationship. 
In  short,  the  most  probable  way  to  get  the 
Europeans  to  take  a  much  larger  share  of 
the  burden  of  NATO  is  to  let  them  run  it." 
At  the  very  least,  it  seems  time  for  a  Euro- 
pean commander  to  head  NATO.  Certainly 
the  reintegration  of  French  space  and  arms 
into  the  military  alliance,  if  this  could  be 
achieved,  would  in  itself  be  worth  several 
American  divisions. 

A  second  orienting  principle  follows  from 
the  first.  In  the  end,  transformation  of  the 
Alliance  cannot  be  limited  to  its  non-nuclear 
aspects.  Soviet-American  nuclear  parity  log- 
ically calls  for  a  stronger  independent  Euro- 
pean deterrent.  The  Usue  will  be  forced 
upon  us  in  any  event.  Ground  defense 
cannot  be  separated  from  control  over  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons.  Distinctions  between 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are 
inevitably  breaking  down  in  the  European 
context.  Since  the  days  of  the  multilateral 
nuclear  force.  American  attempts  to  give 
Europe  more  deterrence  without  more 
independence  have  been  ingenious  but  un- 
successful. If  we  wish  Europe  to  rely  more 
on  its  own  resources,  we  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared (or  more  powerful  and  independent 
European  nuclear  defense. 

To  be  serious  about  transforming  NATO, 
a  third  orienting  principle  would  also  be 
needed.    The    United    States    should    stop 


"  With  3.9  percent  and  4.9  percent,  respectively. 
both  Prmnoe  ukI  Brttian  had.  In  fiacal  year  1979.  a 
lartcr  perecntace  of  ONP  in  defenae  spending  than 
West  Oemiany.  with  3.3  percent.  F\]r  fiacal  year 
1961,  West  Oennany  increased  its  defense  budget 
by  e.J  percent.  Prance  by  17.9  percent.  At  the  end 
of  1960.  the  German  inflation  rate,  at  S.l  percent, 
was  roughly  half  the  French. 

To  say  that  Bonn  spends  a  smaller  proportion  of 
iU  CNP  on  defense  is  not  to  say  that  it  lacks  im- 
pressive military  forces.  West  Germany  has  495.000 
men  under  anna,  and  a  welMrained  reserve  force  of 
750.000.  meant  to  be  capable  of  being  mobilized 
within  73  houn.  Within  that  period  all  combat 
units  up  to  brigade  level  are  to  be  combat  ready. 
Bonn's  military  force  probably  seems  more  formi- 
dable when  seen  from  Moscow  than  from  Washing, 
ton.  See  The  Military  Balance  1979-80. '  London: 
International  Institute  (or  Strategic  Studies,  p.  94; 
1980-61.  p.  96:  Defenae  Nationale.  January  1981. 
p.  166:  German  military  figures,  courtesy  of  the 
German  Information  Center,  N.Y. 


using  Europe's  hesitations  and  divisions  as  a 
pretext  for  America's  own  Inaction.  Europe- 
an states  are  pluralist  democracies.  Public 
opinion  is  deeply  divided  over  many  Issues, 
but  no  more  so  than  in  this  country.  Politi- 
cians out  of  power  often  take  irresponsible 
positions,  a  defect  not  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  should  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  Europe's  major  states  could 
not  reach  working  agreements  on  anything 
so  relatively  obvious  as  their  own  common 
defense  against  the  Soviets.  European  politi- 
cal leadership,  after  all.  Is  not  noUbly  less 
responsible  than  our  own. 

Prance  and  Germany  form  the  necessary 
core  of  any  European  construction.  They 
have  learned  to  harmonise  their  efforts  over 
a  wide  range  of  vexatious  domestic  econom- 
ic concerns.  They,  along  with  the  British, 
have  large  and  efficient  military  forces, 
flourishing  arms  industries,  and  formidable 
military  experience.  Obviously  the  French, 
as  well  as  the  Germans  and  British,  are 
loath  to  trade  present  arrangements  giving 
them  American-subsidized  security  for  a 
more  responsible,  expensive,  and  constrain- 
ing role  in  managing  European  defense.  And 
Europe's  smaller  countries  would  prefer  a 
distant  and  distracted  America  to  the  more 
active  leadership  of  their  own  big  neighbors. 
Under  the  circumstances,  for  Washing- 
ton to  use  evidence  of  disunity  as  an  excuse 
for  preserving  the  status  quo  is  always  plau- 
sible, and  playing  countries  off  against  each 
other  all  too  easy.  But  if  we  grow  serious 
about  reducing  the  cost  of  our  NATO  com- 
mitment, we  must  assume  that  Europe's  big 
powers  will  act  as  responsible  states  and 
must  ourselves  not  try  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so. 

Increasingly,  our  choice  is  not  a  free  one. 
Reflections  on  these  Alliance  questions 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  pressures  of 
our  present  economic  predicament.  Against 
the  risks  of  change  in  NATO  must  be 
weighed  the  certain  international  deteriora- 
tion implicit  in  a  continuing  American  infla- 
tion. Reforming  America's  European  com- 
mitment would,  of  course,  be  only  a  step 
toward  curing  America's  inflation,  not  a 
panacea.  But  without  some  such  major 
breakthrough  in  military  spending,  pros- 
pects for  real  improvement  seen  dim.  The 
present  frustration  of  America's  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue, and  transatlantic  relations  to  grow 
ever  more  acrimonious. 

IX 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  useful  to  put  both 
our  European  relations  and  our  inflation  in 
a  broader  historical  context.  Inflation  not 
only  permeates  our  political  and  economic 
system  at  home  but,  as  has  been  discussed 
at  length,  has  Inextricably  entwined  itself 
with  our  policy  abroad.  Intuitively,  many 
people  see  inflation  as  the  manifestation  of 
long-standing  national  hubris.  This  way  of 
thinking  grew  popular  in  the  late  1960s 
when  the  explosion  of  inflation  and  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  were  sensed  as  symptoms 
of  a  sort  of  national  disequilibrium,  of  an 
ambition  for  leadership  and  benevolence 
grown  extravagant  and  wanton. 

In  1968,  Americans  elected  an  avowedly 
conservative  government.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration spent  its  early  years  trying  to 
restore  economic  balance  at  home  while 
talking  of  a  more  realistic  disposition  of 
American  power  abroad.  But  it  lacked  the 
political  strength,  and  perhaps  the  moral 
stamina,  to  persevere.  It  abandoned  domes- 
tic economic  restraint  and  used  American 
power  abroad  to  permit  a  seemingly  painless 
inflation  at  home.  In  the  face  of  growing 


Soviet  power,  it  abandoned  Its  halfhearted 
attempts  to  coax  Europe  Into  a  new  role 
and.  Instead,  relied  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively on  superpower  d«tente.  An  adventi- 
tious and  unstable  supremacy  in  the  Middle 
East  underwrote  a  shameful  delay  in  facing 
the  energy  crisis  at  home. 

Seen  in  this  historical  perspective,  Nixon 
and  Kissinger's  apparent  foreign  successes 
of  the  early  1960s  take  on  a  different  look. 
Their  pax  Americana  appears  less  a  firm 
restoration  than  a  nostalgic  fantasy.  Worse, 
it  represents  a  false  turning  and  a  missed 
opportunity.  While  the  old  predominance 
was  superficially  confirmed  in  Europe  and 
extended  to  the  Middle  East,  the  Unites 
States  lacked  the  resources  to  sustain  its  po- 
sitions. This  lack  of  resources  to  meet  all  do- 
mestic and  foreign  ambitions,  in  turn,  led  to 
an  exploitation  of  the  International  econom- 
ic system  increasingly  intolerable  to  our 
allies  and  of  questionable  benefit  for  the 
United  States.  Manipulating  the  interna- 
tional system  became  the  substitute  for 
painful  adjustments  at  home.  Instead  of  do- 
mestic strength  being  the  foundation  of 
overseas  power,  diplomacy  subsidized  do- 
mestic prosperity. 

Sadly,  the  breakdown  in  American  foreign 
policy  can  be  traced  not  to  a  failure  to 
America's  long-range  strategy,  but  to  the 
failure  to  exploit  its  success.  America's  his- 
toric policy  was  to  restore  Europe,  not  to 
conquer  it.  By  the  1970s,  European  power 
had,  in  fact,  recovered  to  the  point  where 
the  United  SUtes  should  have  played  IU 
"European  card"  in  the  interest  of  a  new 
world  balance.  Unhappily,  at  a  critical  his- 
torical moment,  American  statecraft  proved 
unable  to  press  its  own  historic  policies  to 
successful  completion.  Instead,  it  wandered 
into  a  cul-de-sac  of  unsustainable  preten- 
sions in  the  world  and  wanton  inflation  at 
home.  Not  until  the  external  system  began 
to  unravel  in  the  late  1970s  was  there  much 
support  for  domestic  regeneration.  Thanks 
to  Khomeini  we  had  Volcher.  But,  as  the 
past  decade  ought  to  have  made  clear,  equi- 
librium will  not  return  to  our  economy  at 
home  without  a  more  realistic  balance  of 
power  abroad.* 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE   CONCURRENT   RESOLU- 
TION 115 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982,  1983,  and  1984: 

CoifTEREifCK  Retort  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  97-46) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  SUtes  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  9,  13,  26,  27,  28,  43,  44. 
45,  52,  53,  65,  68,  75.  76,  77,  78.  80.  81,  82.  84, 
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86.  88.  90.  91,  92,  93.  94.  96.  97.  98.  100.  104. 
105.  108,  109,  110,  112,  113.  114.  115.  116.  117. 
118.  120.  131,  122,  123,  124.  125,  126.  127.  128, 
129.  131.  132,  133.  134.  135.  136.  137.  138.  139. 
140.  141,  142,  143.  144.  145.  146.  151.  152.  ISS. 
157,  166.  167.  168.  171.  173.  175,  and  197. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  6.  7,  10.  11.  14. 16. 18. 10.  20.  21. 
24.  25.  30,  II,  32,  33.  34.  35.  36.  37,  38.  39.  40. 
41,  42,  50,  150,  178,  185,  187.  188.  189.  192. 
198,  and  200,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$717,500,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "$661,350,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ""$58,050,000,000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: ""$14,800,000,000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  followtnr  "$23,550,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "'$7,300,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$10,500,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$8,300,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and 
agree  to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  ""$11,400,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  followinr-  "$227,600,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$770,900,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  ""$695,450,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  profxtsed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  '-$37,650,000,000;  and"';  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  49:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  49,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  tunendment  insert 
the  following:  "$1,079,800,000,000  ":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  dissigreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "creased  is  $80,000,000,000"; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,150,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     55:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  55.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amencfanent  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,000,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,400,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     58:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  59:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  59,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered    61:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  61.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  62:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,850,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     63:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,500,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $73,350,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     64:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$262,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $239,700,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     66:     That     the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  66.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,450,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  67:  ThAt  the 
Houae  recede  from  its  dincreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  67.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  f oUowinr- 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B>  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  69:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  69.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  f oUowing: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $85,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $85,700,000,000. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment     numbered     70:     That     the 

Houae  recede  from  iU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  70.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0; 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  71:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  71.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$3X900.000.000; 

(B)OuUays.  -$32,900,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  72:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  72.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$51,930,000,000";  and  the 
Soiate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  73:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nuratiered  73,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$85,090,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  74:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  74.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$70,070,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  79:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  79.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$11,180,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendmrat  of  the  Senate  numbered  83,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foOoiwinr  "$140,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  85:  That  the 
House  recede  from  iu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  85.  and 


agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "-$140,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  87:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  87.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$10,730,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  89:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  89.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  foUowing  "$1,390,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  95:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  95,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$8,880,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  09:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  99,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$14,190,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  101:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  101. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$43,590,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  102:  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  102. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  11.  line  8.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$64,200,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 
-$89,540,000,000". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  103:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  103. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$480,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  106:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  106. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  11.  line  14.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  Insert  the  following: 
•$30,000,000". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  107:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  107. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$1,020,000,000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  111:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  111. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$1,420,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  119:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  119, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$2,960,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  130:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  130, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proEK>sed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$30,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  147:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  147, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  through  administrative  actions 
should  limit  In  fiscal  year  1982  total  Federal 
Financing  Bank  origination  of  direct  loans 
guaranteed  by  other  Federal  agencies  to 
$16,450,000,000;  and  Federal  Financing 
Bank  purchases  of  loan  assets  from  Federal 
agencies  to  $6,530,000,000.  It  is  the  further 
sense  of  Congress  that  direct  borrowing 
transactions  of  Federal  agencies  should  be, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  restricted 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Further  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  In 
fiscal  year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activ- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not 
to  exceed  $17,730,000,000:  the  on-budget 
lending  activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$34,200,000,000;  new  primary  loan  giiarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$85,090,000,000;  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $70,070,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  148:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  148, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing: 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sete  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgeting  levels  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $713,200,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $774,800,000,000: 
and  the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $97,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $144,800,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $813,750,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $866,450,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $732,250,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $773,750,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of 
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economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$19,050,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  -t- $1,050,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,137,650,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,176,650,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  statutory 
limit  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly  in- 
creased Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $57,850,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $38,950,000,000. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  149:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  149. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  16.  line  10.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$250,600,000,000"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"$257,000,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  11,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$226,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$223,100,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  14,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$294,900,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$292,100,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  15,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$255,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$250,600,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  18.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$17,700,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$16,900,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  19,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$11,800,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$11,650,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  21.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$16,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$16,750,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  22.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$12,200,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$12,100,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$7,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$7,200,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  7,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$5,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$4,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  8.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$4,600,000,080"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  10,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$5,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$4,000,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  11,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,700,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$4,800,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  14.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$10,600,000,$00"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$10,700,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  15.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$11,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$11,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  17.  of  the  Houae  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$10,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$10,600,000,000". 


On  page  17.  line  18,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$9,700,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$10,600,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  21,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$5,700,000,000"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"$6,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  22,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$3,900,000,000"  and  Insert  the  following: 
"$4,700,000,000". 

On  page  17.  line  24.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$5,400,000,000". 

On  page  17,  line  25,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,000,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 
"$4,900,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$5,400,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$5,300,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  4.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$3,400,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  18.  line  7.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$3,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$3,500,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  10,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$21,200,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 
"$21,100,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$20,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$20,100,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  14,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$21,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$20,400,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  17,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$7,400,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$7,500,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  18,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$7,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$7,700,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  20,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$7,400,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$7,600,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  21,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$7,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$7,500,000,000". 

On  page  18,  line  25,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$24,800,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$26,200,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$24,700,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
-$26,000,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  3,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$24,800,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 
-$25,700,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$24,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$25,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  8,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$81,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
-$81,300,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  10,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$99,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$99,300,000,000". 


On  page  19,  line  11,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$90,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
•■$89,600,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  15,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$284,200,000,000"  and  Insert  the  following: 
••$285,500,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  16,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$260,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
••$256,550,000,000". 

On  page  19.  line  19,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$303,500,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
••$305,500,000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  20,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$277,100,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowinr- 
••$273,700,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  5,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  6,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$4,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
-$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  20.  line  8,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,100,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$4,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
••$4,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
•$4,400,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  12,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$5,300,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
-$5,200,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  13,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,900,000,000"  and  iitsert  the  foUowing: 
"$5,000,000,000-. 

On  page  20,  line  15,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$5,000,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
••$5,100,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  16,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$4,800,000,000"  and  Insert  the  foUowing: 
-$5,000,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  19.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$6,800,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
-$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  20,  line  20.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$6,800,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"-$6,600,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-$83,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowinr 
"$90,200,000,000". 

On  page  21.  line  2.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"$83,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
-$90,200,000,000".  -^ 

On  page  21,  line  4,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
-"$83,550,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$91,500,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  5.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution.  strike  out 
"-$83,550,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
-$91,500,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  10,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$20,500,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
-$20,400,000,000". 

On  page  21,  line  13.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
--$34,600,000,000"  and  insert  the  following: 
"$27,800,000,000". 
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On  pace  21.  line  14.  of  the  Houae  en- 
gfotd  concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"SS4.7M.OOO.0OO''  and  Inaeit  the  foUowlnr 
"$27,800,000,000". 

On  page  31.  line  18.  of  the  Houae  en- 
tro— ad  concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"tSM0O,O0O.00O"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 

"»3a.ooo.ooo.ooo". 

On  pace  21.  line  10.  of  the  House  en- 
grotd  concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"t3MOO.000.000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$3«.000.000,000". 

On  pace  31.  line  23,  of  the  House  en- 
CTOSnd  concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"$37,400,000,000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"343.400.000.000". 

On  pace  31.  line  23.  of  the  Houae  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"337.400.000.000"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"$43,400,000,000". 

And  the  Sooate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  153:  That  the 
Houae  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  153. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $231000.000  and  outlays  by  $093,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $400,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
$303,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $580,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $535,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numl>ered  154:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  154, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$1,970,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,828,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $3,006,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,480,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  $3,091,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,000,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984; '. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  159:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  159. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
tte  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "as  foUows:  $10,136,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,138,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  $11,991,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $10,745,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $14,349,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $13,219,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  160:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  160. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$787,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,103,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
tHJdget  authority  by  $1,082,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,716,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,355,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,247,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  162:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  162. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 


the  foUowinr  "lows:  $250,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $130,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  $275,000,000  in  budget  au 
thority  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $300,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $300,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984;". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered    165:    7'hat    the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate   numbered   165. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "$192,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$193,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $379,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $379,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $401,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $491,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  and". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered    173:    That    the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered   172, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "lows:  $536,000,000  in  budget 
authority   and  $390,000,000  in   outlays   for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $564,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $541,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $554,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $533,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984;". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numt>ered     176:    That    the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered   176. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "PubUc  Law  93-344  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $163,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$474,000,000  and  outlays  by  $928,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $659,000,000  and  outlays  by  $618,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority   by    $854,000,000    and    outlays    by 
$795,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered     180:    That    the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered   180. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  ox  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(4KA)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  shall 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
40KCX2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $100,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  also 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $1,558,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $884,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $1,598,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $1,328,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $1,465,000,000  in  budget  au- 


thority  and  $1,337,000,000  in  outlays   for 

fiscal  year  1984: 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment    numbered    181:    That    the 

House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  181, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  'and  outlays  as  foUows: 
$1,331,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$94,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$3,714,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,398,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$3,660,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,637,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $3,604,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,711,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984;". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  183:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  183, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
Xx  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "thority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $2,350,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$68,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$4,835,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$793,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$3,035,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,840,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $3,500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,800,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  184:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numtiered  184, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
the  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment 
insert  the  following:  "to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $212,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$286,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $4,394,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $9,218,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,563,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $10,744,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,675,000,000  and  outlays  by 

$11,589,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  186:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  186. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "lays  as  follows:  $250,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $130,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  $275,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $200,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $300,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $300,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  193:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  193, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

(13)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$14,000,000  and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  SUO.OOO.OOO  and  outlays  by  $110,000,000 
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In  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $108,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$108,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $106,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $106,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  194:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  194. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  303A.  The  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  shall  report  not  later 
than  June  5.  1981.  legislation  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by 
$13,300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.SOO.OOO.$00  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
by  $3,200,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  by  $1,800,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  by  $1,100,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  195:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  195. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment;  and 
on  page  40,  line  18.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution  strike  out 
"410<cK2KC)"  and  insert  the  foUowing: 
"401<cK2)";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  196:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  196. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "June  13.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  reported  in  disagreement: 

That  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 156,  158.  161,  163,  164.  169.  170,  174. 
177.  179.  182.  190.  191.  and  199  are  reported 
in  disagreement. 

Jakes  Jones. 

NORMAM  MniKTA. 

Jim  Mattox. 
Leon  Panetta. 
Richard  A.  Gephardt. 
W.  O.  Bill  Hepiter. 

PHILORAmt. 

Delbert  L.  Latta, 

Ralph  Rbgola. 

Bud  Shuster. 

Bill  Prenzel. 

Jack  Kemp. 

James  G.  MASTm. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pete  V.  EtoMEinci. 

Bill  Armstrong. 

Nanct  Landon  Kassebaum, 

Rudy  Boschwitz, 

Orrin  G.  Hatch, 

John  Tower. 

Mark  Andrews. 

Iawton  Chiles, 

Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OP 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONFERENCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  setting 
forth   the  congressional   budget  for  fiscal 


years  1983.  1983.  and  1984.  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  statement  to  the  Houae  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  managers  have  reported  certain 
amendments  in  disagreement.  These  are  dis- 
agreements because,  in  some  instances,  the 
conference  decisions  include  figures  which 
(for  purely  technical  reasons)  are  outside 
the  range  between  the  corresponding  House 
and  Senate  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  with 
regard  to  matters  in  disagreement  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wiU 
offer  motions  in  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  with 
amendments  consisting  of  the  language 
agreed  to  in  conference.  Upon  adoption  of 
such  amendments  in  the  House,  the  manag- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wiU  offer  mo- 
tions in  the  Senate  to  concur  therein.  The 
amendments  to  be  offered  in  the  House  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  Joint  statement. 

The  resolution,  as  agreed  to  by  the  man- 
agers, and  reflecting  such  technical  and  per- 
fecting amendments  to  be  offered  on  the 
House  floor,  will  read  as  foUows: 
TITLE  I— REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Sbc.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
supersede  the  figiu-es  set  forth  in  the  first 
section  and  section  2  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  448  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980. 

Sec.  102.  (aKl)  The  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  is  $603,300,000,000,  and 
the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  $8,600,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $717,500,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $661,350,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
bu(]get  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  is  -$58,050,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  pubUc 
debt  is  $999,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
wtiich  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
shoidd  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$14,800,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $73,500,000,000.  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  primary  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  is  $85,200,000,000. 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  sec- 
ondary commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $66,200,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1980, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  functional  category  are  as  foUows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$181,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $162,900,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,250,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9JO0.00O.0O0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $23,900,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $11,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,800,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $31,800,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $66,800,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$250,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $227,600,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,300,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $22,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $5,000,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Rscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $79,500,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0; 

(B)  OutUys.  $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$28,800,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  -$28,800,000,000. 

TITLE  n— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1982.  1983.  AND 
1984 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  ttie  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981- 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $657,800,000,000.  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is 
$51,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $77OJMO.O0O.0OO: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $695,450,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  econom- 
ic conditions  and  aU  other  relevant  factors 
is  -$37,650,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  pubUc  debt 
is  $1,079,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which   the   statutory   limit   on  such   debt 
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should      aceordlncly      be      increaaed      is 
»M.0O0.0OO.0OO. 

Sac.  302.  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
parasrapha  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that. 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
IMl.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
t326.300.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,150,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Envirorunent 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1X400.000.000. 

(6)  AgriciUture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,000,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,400,000,000. 

(0)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,850,000,000. 
(U)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,350,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Seciuity  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$262,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $239,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $24,050,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,450,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $85,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $85,700,000,000. 

( 18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0: 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$32,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$32,900,000,000. 

Sk.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  Federal  credit  activity  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982: 


(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations: 
$51,930,000,000; 

(2)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $S5.0M.0OO.0OO;  and 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu:  $70,070,000,000. 

(b>  Based  on  the  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  appropriate 
levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations,  new 
primary  loan  guarantee  commitments  and 
new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
for  each  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $30,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$11,180,000,000; 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $8,340,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$140,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: -$140,000,000; 

(C>  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$10,730,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU:  $1,390,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  E^nvironment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$20,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$8,880,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  g^uarantee  commit- 
ments: $2,430,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$14,190,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments:  $43,590,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $69,540,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$480,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gxiarantee  commit- 
ments: $1,140,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $30,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$1,020,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $80,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$1,420,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $5,200,000,000; 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU:  $500,000,000. 
(U)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$90,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations: 
$2,960,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $14,790,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$650,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $7,380,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentK:  $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giiarantee  commit- 
ments: $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(15)  General  (jovemment  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$30,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations: 
$140,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $760,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations:  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments: $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments: $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  through  administrative  actions 
should  limit  in  fiscal  year  1982  total  Federal 
Financing  Bank  origination  of  direct  loans 
guaranteed  by  other  Federal  agencies  to 
$16,450,000,000:  and  Federal  Financing 
Bank  purchases  of  loan  assets  from  Federal 
agencies  to  $6,530,000,000.  Further,  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  direct  borrowing 
transactions  of  Federal  agencies  should  be. 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  restricted 
to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  in 
fiscal  year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activ- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not 
to  exceed  $17,730,000,000;  the  on-budget 
lending  activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$34,200,000,000;  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments    to    a    level    not    to    exceed 
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$85,090,000,000;  and  new  aeoondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $70,070,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgeting  levels  for  fiscal  yean  1983 
and  1984- 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $713,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $774,800,000,000; 
and  the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  de- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $97,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $144,800,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $813,750,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $866,450,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouUays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $732,250,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $773,750,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  in 
the  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$19,050,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  -(^$1,050,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,137,650,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,176,650,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
sUtutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $57,850,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $38,950,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  ouUays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respecUvely 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$257,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 
$292,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $250,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000; 

<B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,600,000,000: 


(B)  OutUys,  $10,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $3,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $3,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,100,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $20,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $25,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,900,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $81,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $99,300,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $89,600,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$285,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $256,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$305,500,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $273,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,250,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $25,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,500,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $27,150,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000.  < 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $90,200,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $90,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $91,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$20,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  -$20,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$27,800,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  -$27,800,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$38,000,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  -$38,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$43,400,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys. -$43,400,000,000. 

TITLE      III— PROVIDING      RECONCIU- 

ATION   INSTRUCTIONS  AND   OTHER 

ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Rbcohciuatioh  Ihsisoctiohs 

Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(IK A)  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture shall  retx>rt  changes  in  Uws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2HC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$232,000,000  and  outlays  by  $693,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $400,000,000  and  outUys  by  $362,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $580,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$525,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  also  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outUys  as  fol- 
lows: $1,976,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,828,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1962: 
$2,606,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,480,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1083; 
and  $3,091,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$966,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $966,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $899,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $890,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $511,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
$511,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 

(3)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  Uws  within  the  jiuisdicUon  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priaUons  for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  ouUays  as  follows: 
$13,177,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$640,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$15,572,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,398,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $17,827,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,369,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

(4)  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  C^olumbU  shall  report  changes  in  Uws 
within  the  jurisdicUon  of  that  committee 
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sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
gnins  authotlKd  by  that  comnUttee  so  as  to 
achieve  savinaa  in  l>udcet  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $39,000,000  in  bud«et  au- 
thority and  $40,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  $M.0O0.0OO  In  budget  authority 
and  $M.00O.0O0  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $73,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $60,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1084: 

(SKA)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurladlcUon  of  that  conunittee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,983,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,946,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $2,918,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2.Tn.00O.0OO  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $3,995,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,801,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $10,138,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $8,138,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  $11,991,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $10,745,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  and  $14,349,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $13,219,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984: 

(6KA)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)<C)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$787,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,103,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budiget  author- 
ity by  $1,082,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,718,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,355,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,247,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
gnuna  authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $4,598,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,081,000,000  in  ouUays  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  $4,898,000,000  in  budget  au 
thority  and  $4,599,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiacU  year  1983:  and  $4,930,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,789,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984: 

(7)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
gnuns  authorteed  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $250,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $130,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $275,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $300,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984: 

<8)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
crams  authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savincs  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $755,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $309,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  $738,000,000  in  budget  authority 


and  $504,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $594,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984: 

(9HA)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $192,000,000  and  outlays  by  $192,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $379,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$379,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $491,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $491,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$147,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$60,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$32,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
t60.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

(lOKA)  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $000,000  and  outlays  by  $513,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $000,000  and  outlays  by  $414,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$357,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  also  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  programs  authorized  by  that  committee 
so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  $4,737,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,650,000,000  in  out 
lays  for  fiscal  year  1982;  $6,304,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $6,324,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $7,390,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $7,371,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

(IIKA)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2)  of 
Public  Law  93-344  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$185,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $000,000  and  outlays  by 
$900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $000,000  and 
outUys  by  $1,365,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts  and  Transportation  sliall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$8,348,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,033,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$5,122,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,685,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $6,241,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,355,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
(12)  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiiat  committee 
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sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $78,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $39,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $90,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $59,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $102,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $83,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year 
1984: 

(13)  the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
reduce  appropriations  for  programs  author- 
ized by  that  conunittee  so  as  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $526,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$390,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$564,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$541,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $554,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$533,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

(14)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2MC)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$110,000,000  and  outlays  by  $110,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $108,000,000  and  outlays  by  $108,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $106,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$106,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 

(15 HA)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,699,000,000  and  outlays  by  $8,247,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $3,660,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$9,247,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $3,511,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $9,573,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  and 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  also  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $978,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $994,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $1,294,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $1,312,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $1,647,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,675,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(IK A)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $163,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $474.0(K).0<K)  tuid 
outUys  by  $928,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $659.000.0(K) 
and  outlays  by  $618,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$854,000,000  and  outlays  by  $795,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  also  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $140,000,000  in  budget  authority  for 
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fiscal  year  1B81:  $3,193,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,096,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiacal  year  1982:  $3,961,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,825,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  and  $4,551,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,451,000,000  In  out- 
lays for  fiacal  year  1984. 

(3)  The  Sffiiate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide speiMllng  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cKlKC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$233,000,000  and  outlays  by  $233,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $966,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $966,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $899,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$899,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $511,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $511,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  conunittee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $5346,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981:  $14,498,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $840,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982:  and  $17,450,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $2,133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  $20,341,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,779,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

(4KA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  shaU 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  which  provide  spend- 
ing authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $100,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1982:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shaU  also 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  sufficient  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $1,558,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $884,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $1,598,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $1.328,(N)0.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $1,465,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,337,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
conunittee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  foUows: 
$1,331,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$94,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$3,714,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,398,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$3,660,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,627,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $3,604,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,711,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
(6KA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2)  of  PubUc  Law 


93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$186,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083: 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1,365,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  also  report 
changes  In  laws  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  ttiat  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $2,350,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $68,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  $4,835,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$793,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
and  $3,035.000,(KK>  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,840,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $3,500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,800,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
(7KA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401<cK2KC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $212,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $286,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981:  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,394,000,000  and  outlays  by  $9,218,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $4.563.000.0(K)  and  outlays  by 
$10,744,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,675,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $11,589,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $96,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $112,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  $114,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $132,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $149,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $177,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984: 

(8)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shaU  report  changes  in  laws  witliin 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  that  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  as  foUows:  $250,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $130,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982:  $275,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $200,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  $300,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $300,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(9KA)  The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunittee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $513,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$414,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $357,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  ShaU  also  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  foUows: 
$4,776,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,690,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$6,360,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,388,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $7,462,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,440,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 


(10)  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary stiall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $116,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $13,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $133,000,(KK)  in  budget  authority 
and  $81,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $144,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $124,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

(IIKA)  The  Senate  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Human  Resources  stiall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ttiat  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  auttiori- 
ty  by  $39,000,000  and  outlays  by  $49,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $596.0(K),000  and  outUys  by 
$575,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,481,000,000 
and  outUys  by  $1,395,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,452,000,000  and  outUys  by  $2,311,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

(B)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  also  report  changes 
in  Uws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$2,388,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$414,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$10,492,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,225,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
and  $12,539,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,069,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $15,048,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $13.746,(KK),000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(12)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  ttiat  committee  sufficient 
to  require  reductions  in  appropriations  for 
programs  authorized  by  ttiat  committee  so 
as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  authority 
and  outUys  as  foUows:  $97,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $67,000,000  in  outUys  for 
fiscal  year  1981:  $526,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $390,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  and  $564,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $541,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  $554,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $533.(K>0.000  in  outUys  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(13)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  ttiat  committee  wliich 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  Pubhc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$14,000,000  and  outUys  by  $14,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $110,000,000  and  outUys  by  $110,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $108,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$108,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $106,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $106,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and 

Sbc.  302A.  The  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate  stiaU  report  not  Uter 
ttian  June  5.  1981.  legisUtion  to  reduce  pre- 
viously enacted  appropriations  by 
$13,300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,500,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
by  $3,200,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  by  $1,800,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  and  $1,100,000,000  in  outUys  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 
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Sk.  303.  In  order  to  give  the  committees 
luuned  In  sections  301  and  302  nexlbUlty  in 
meeting  the  reconciliation  inatnicUons,  a 
committee  may  at  ita  option,  subatltute  in 
whole  or  in  part  reductions  in  spendlnc  au- 
thority as  defined  by  section  401(cX2)  of 
Public  Law  M-344  for  reductions  specified 
to  be  made  in  authorisations  under  that 
committee's  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  reduce 
appropriations,  so  long  as  the  total  amount 
of  budget  authority  and  outlay  reductions 
for  each  fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  or  greater 
than  the  amounts  assigned  to  that  commit- 
tee in  section  301  or  302  above. 

Sk.  304.  Not  later  than  June  12.  1981.  the 
committees  named  in  sections  301  and  302 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  their  respec- 
tive Houses.  Those  recommendations  shal) 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions 
required  by  such  sections.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

Sk.  304A.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  should  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  would  reduce  the  costs  to  the 
Qovemment  which  result  from  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  Savings  in  appropriations 
and  expenditures  from  trust  funds  from 
such  statutory  changes  are  estimated  to  be 


$700,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,300,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
$1,000,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,000,000,000  In  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $1,500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Pakt  B— EitroRCKMxirr  Mkasurks 
Sk.  305.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1982— 

which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act.  and  on  any  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resolution. 

Sk.  308.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  due  to  the  extreme  rate  of  inflation  in 
the  United  SUtes  economy,  the  possible 
cost-of-living  effects  of  Federal  regulations 
and  legislation  shall  be  carefully  monitored 
as  part  of  a  program  of  fiscal  restraint. 
Cost-of-living  effects  should  therefore  be  a 
prime  consideration  in  developing  both  reg- 
ulations and  legislation.  In  order  to  coordi- 
nate the  aggregate  economic  impact  of  regu- 
lations with  Federal  fiscal  policy,  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
implement  a    "zero   net   inflation   Impact" 


policy  for  the  regulations  promulgated  In 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1981  and  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  policy  wUl  require  the 
President  to  keep  an  accounting  for  fiscal 
year  1981  of  all  new  regulations  which  have 
a  significant,  measurable  cost  to  the  econo- 
my. Cost-saving  modification  need  not 
affect  the  same  area  of  economic  activity  as 
the  cost-inducing  regulations.  The  President 
should  institute  an  exemption  procedure  to 
assure  the  promulgation  of  regulations  nec- 
essary to  avert  any  imminent  threat  to 
health  and  safety. 

(b)  It  is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  should  issue  a  periodic  "inflation 
scorekeeping"  report  which  shall  contain  an 
estimate  of  the  positive  or  negative  cost-of- 
living  effects,  wherever  measurable,  of  legis- 
lation enacted  to  date  in  the  current  session 
of  Congress.  The  report  shall  also  indicate 
for  each  bill,  promptly  after  it  is  reported 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  whether— 

(1)  it  Is  Judged  to  have  no  significant  posi- 
tive or  negative  impact  on  cost  of  living; 

(2)  it  is  Judged  to  have  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive cost-of-living  impact  on  the  amoiuit 
specified  in  terms  of  both  dollar  amounts 
and  change  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index:  or 

(3)  it  is  Judged  likely  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  cost  of  living, 
but  the  amount  cannot  be  determined  im- 
mediately. 
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VU.. 


-2t«       -2W 


-329 


-329 


2570 
169 
77 
44 

107 
64 
5.3 

211 
75 

262 

909 
2S55 

2625 
43 
52 
66 

902 
-204 
-310 


717  5 


l(-)«l 


i(  +  ).. 


66135       7709  69545       113.75 

603.3  6571  

-51.05  -3765  

999.1  1.0791  

S.6  51.3  

+  14.1  +ao.o  


2231         2921  2506 

1165         1675  12.1 

73            72  7  2 

5.4            40  41 

11.4          136  106 

47            54  49 

39            58  35 

20 1           21 3  204 

7  7            7  6  7  5 

260          25.7  253 

113          993  896 

25655       3055  2737 

25.45         28.5  27 15 

43            4  4  44 

50            51  50 

66            69  6  7 

902          915  915 

-204          278  278 

-380       -434  -434 

732.25       866.45  773.75 

713.2    774.8 

-19.05  +105 

1.137.6S  1,17665 

97 1448 

+  57.85  +38.95 


KOKOmc  ASSUlimOHS 

The  levels  of  output,  incomes,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation  and  interest  rates  used  in 
the  outlay  and  revenue  estimates  of  the 
conference  agreement  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.  These  assumptions  closely  cor- 
respond to  the  economic  projections  as- 
sumed by  the  Administration  to  accompany 
its  budget  revisions  for  fiscal  year  1982  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  B«arch.  The  Con- 
ferees have  accepted  the  House-passed  pro- 
jections of  groM  national  product.  Incomes 
and  unemployment,  which  reflect  the 
strength  of  the  economy  in  the  first  quarter 


of  1981.  The  Conferees  assumed  interest 
rates  for  1981  at  the  Senate-passed  level. 
The  interest  rates  assumed  for  1982-1984  re- 
flect success  In  lowering  the  inflation  rate 
as  projected  by  the  Administration. 


ICARda  mn.  dol»  inonts  ■  Mte) 


1981       1982       1983       1984 


1981 

1912 

1983 

1984 

Grss  rtMt  pntel 

CamM  Mn 

82941 

ej23 

J1.572 

42 

83.734 

S1.651 

50 

(4.135 
tl  725 

Castal  (1972)  Mas 

tl  511 

fm*  ckMH 

20 

45 

GW  (WMoi  (pBORt  ckav.  yn 
wciwr) 9  7 

Coana  Phct  Mb  (paonl  dMfi. 
xa  (Mr  lar) in 

\ina^toftm  nh  (sMol  mmii, 
pereert) 75 

TaoHl  JRCMO: 

WifB  ■■<  atan (1.498 

*mim  ■»" $541 

Coip«*  praM] $242 

Meret  rUt.  im  TitiMy  bai  (pcr- 

oM.  mrlir  Mn|i) 13.5 


83 
83 


72 


70 
6.2 


66 


60 
55 


64 


81.682 

$1,863 

$2,051 

$612 

$683 

$745 

$280 

$321 

$360 
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THE  CONratKIICX  MSKUMMMT  OR  BUtVOnigS 

The  revenue  levels  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ferees provide  room  for  the  relevent  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
enact  all  of  the  President's  program  for 
1981.  1982,  1983,  and  1984.  The  revenue 
levels  are  $603.3  biUlon  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  $657.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
conference  agreement  specifies  net  tax  re- 
ductions of  $8.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  $51.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  These 
reductions  are  assumed  to  include  $100  mil- 
lion for  miscellaneous  tax  and  tariff  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  enacted  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

1ST  BUD6ET  RESOLUTION  CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT 
RECEIPTS  BY  MAJOR  SOURCE 

[In  mm  of  dolasi 

I  RmiMd  budgBt  estmiles 
I 1981       1982       1983       1984 

mMuH  ncgme  b«ei 279.6  293.5  314.5  343.7 

Cnponlion  mamt  tiio 64.7  62.2  67.5  69.4 

SacmnsmmtaiesanlcafllnMaB.  187.4  216.6  241.2  265.4 

ExcseUJW 43.7  559  57.1  58.6 

EsUlc  am  jitt  Uas 6.9  7.6  8.5  9.4 

Custom  duties 7.5  7.9  13  U 

•lisctllaiieods  nolpb 134  142  161  19.6 

lotH 603.3      6S7.8      713.2      774J 


BDDGtT  ACGRECATES  AMD  FUMCTIOHAL 
CATBGORIKS 

The  following  tables  contain  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  budget  aggregates,  and  allo- 
cations among  functional  categories,  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  1983,  and  1984. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981-8UDGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 


(In  Wioiis  It  drin] 


Bum 
Rodii- 
tioi. 
FacH 
Yw 
1981 


l$KndB«l(e< 
Resotatan,  Fsol  Yor 
1981 


10.5 


94 


82 


B«d(el  audioiilr 694.60     719.05    71600     717.50 

Oodaiis 632.40    660.00    662.70    661 J5 

HwwK tOSOO    603.30    599.90    603.30 

Deticil -27.40  -56  70  -62.80  -58.05 

050    ItalBridUaut. 

Budsemitlionty 172.70    180.70    181.00    181.00 

Outlays 159.05     162.10     162.90     162.90 

150    IMcmatnial  aflan. 

Bi)d8el  aitl»rit» 23J5      23.60      23J0      0.55 

MStn lOJO      1175      11.00      11.25 

250    Gmral  scMce.  met,  aMi  Mh 
notoCT: 

Budtel  aithonty t40       6.45       6.50       6.50 

Oodaiis (10       6.20       670       6.20 

270    fmtf 

Btidsel  artoriDr. 5J5       765       7.00       7.30 

OrtlaiB 7.80       9.60       9.80       980 

300    Natural  rtsants  M  (win*- 

Budget  aithontif U.90      10.65      10.40      10.50 

ftillV 1110      13.60      13.60      13.60 

350    Ajmltvt: 

Budset  aiHanly 5J5       560       560       5.60 

Ollttys , .^........ 2.10       2.70       270       2.70 

370    Cofflmacc  aid  hMMi  cndR: 

Wiel  aillientif. 575       6.35       6.60       6.60 

ftitUrs 95       3.05       3.40       3.40 

400    Transportatioi: 

Budget  aitl»rit» 21J0      2480      25.00      25.00 

ftlllV 19.70      23.70      2390      2390 

450    Comimnty  mi  ttgBKt  dewdo»- 

Bod(e(  aitlionty 975       970       8.00       8.30 

ftdlays 10.45      12.20      IIJO      11.40 

500    Educatm.  twoint  enptoymcM. 
and  social  scnicts: 

Budpt  adteitir 31.60      32.00      30.80      aiO 

Outlap 29J0      3175      31.80      31.80 

550    HeaMi: 

Budiet  aittanly. 68.55      7270      71J0      7270 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981-BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES-Continiied 

{!•  Mms  oI  dolas] 


Outlays. 
600 

Budget  aMiority 

(Mbys 

700    Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Balgel  adkority 

Map 

750    Mminislntion  ol  jBtix: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays .^^ 

800    (General  gMrnmait 

Budget  antonly 

Outlays 

850    General  purpoe  tnl  assislanoe: 

Budget  adtnnty 

Oultays 
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Bu. 

Oulfiys 

920    MomnctS: 

Budget  audionty 

Outlays 

OCA        ilB^^fc^k^AA^        "      —  -  ;-.- 

nu    UBOsunma  onuuMi  raccms: 

§«-*^;;;;:;;;:;:::;z=:: 


Seond 

Revised  Seond  Budget 

Resolution,  Fiscal  Yea 

1981 

toi. 
Fiscal 
Yea 
1981 

House 

Senate 
passed 

Confer- 
ence 

agioe- 
nient 

63.15 

66.80 

6640 

66.80 

248.80 
22555 

250.35 
227  30 

250.20 
22970 

250.35 
227.60 

22.10 
2170 

23.00 
22.60 

2330 
22.80 

23.30 
22.80 

4.10 
4.45 

4.25 
4.55 

440 
4.70 

440 
4.70 

4.60 
4.40 

5.15 
4.90 

5.30 
5.00 

5.30 
5.00 

6.50 
7.05 

620 
6.80 

6.10 
680 

6.10 
6.80 

71.90 
71.90 

79.00 
79.00 

79.50 
79.50 

79  50 
79.50 

.40 

1.20 
1.20 

-29.30 
-29.30 

45 

-25.80 
-25.80 

-28.80 
-28.80 

-28.80 
-28.80 

BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 

[bi  biions  of  dolars] 


Senate 


Budget  aitheritf 764.55 

Outlays 688.80 

Bevenues 657.80 

D*JI -31.00 

FGCAl  VEM  1982 

050    Natianal  defense: 

Budget  atfwily 226.30 

Outlays 188.80 

150    MHimmal  affairs: 

Budget  auOairily. 17.90 

Ou*!i$ 11.20 

250  jeneial  sdenot,  space,  and  tedualoer: 

Budget  auOMnly 7.20 

Outlays „ 6.90 

270    Energy: 

Budget  adkonty. 4.50 

Outlays 4.20 

'  300    Natural  lesources  and  envnonnienl 

Budget  aiOarily 7.90 

Outlays 11.90 

350    Xgiculture: 

Budget  aiOiorily. 5.50 

Outhys 4.40 

370    Conuneice  aid  kOBing  aedit 

Budget  aittanly 7.10 

Outlays _ 3.10 

400    Transportalan: 

Budget  adtnity _ 2070 

Outlays 19.70 
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Budget  adkorily. 7.40 
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500    Edualien.  training,  employmait.  and 

Budget  adkorily 24.60 

OuNayi 25.70 

550    IWk: 
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OuS^s 73.30 

600    konKsecurl^ 

Budgrt  adtoily. 261.50 

Ouljays  ....■.■...■... ..^....... 241.20 

700    Vetaans  leneMs  and  services: 
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Oufip 24.05 
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Outlays 440 
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Budget  adtoity 5 10 

Outlays 5.00 
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900     tUBBl:  ^ 

BvClpl  Mllnnty 81.75 
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65780 
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188.80 
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16.80 
1110 
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7.00 
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6.90 
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6.00 
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12.80 
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4.60 
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8J0 
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7.70 
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2170 
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21.20 
2040 

7.00 
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7.10 
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7340 
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73J5 
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262.70 
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2450 
2390 

24J0 
2405 

4.30 
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4J0 
445 

500 
480 

500 
490 

640 
640 

650 
640 

BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  CATEGOMES- 
Continud 
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nn 
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i» 
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ooRmnrcK  AnKumm  on  rboomciuation 
nranucnoira 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  recon- 
ciliation instructions  to  14  Senate  conunit- 
tees  to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings 
in  the  fiscal  years  1981-84.  and  reconcili- 
ation instructions  to  the  House  conunittees 
to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings  in 
fiscal  years  1983-84.  These  savings  are  nec- 
essary for  the  committees  to  remain  within 
their  spending  limits  contemplated  in  the 
Resolution. 

Any  legislation  included  in  the  Reconcili- 
ation Bill  reported  pursuant  to  this  Resolu- 
tion shall  achieve  net  spending  reductions 
in  the  amounts  required  by  this  Resolution. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECONCtUATION  INSTRUCTIONS  BY  SENATE  COMMITTEE 


SoMtMnMi 


raal|«il9ll 


OXfll 


Fool  >Mi  1912 


(Mm 


Hxil  iw  1913 


OvUr 


FacilV«ll9(4 


(Mv 


-140 
-233 
-5.I46 


-1.331 
-212 


-39 

-2.3n 

-97 

-14 


-163 


-233 
-133 


-6» 

-206 


-474 
-3.193 

-966 
-  14,471 

-100 
-1.551 
-3.714 


-4.135 

-4J94 
-96 

-250 


-49 

-414 
-67 
-14 


-4.776 
-116 

-596 

-10.492 

-526 

-110 


-921 

-3.096 

-966 

-140 

-100 
-114 

-3.390 

-IBS  . 
-793 

-9.211 
-112 
-130 

-513  . 
-4.690 
-13 

-575 

-1.225 

-390 

-110 


-659 

-3.961 

-«99 

-17.450 

-200 

-1.591 
-3.(60 


-3.035 

-4.563 
-114 
-275 


6J00 

-133 

-i.ai 

-12.539 
-564 

-101 


-61» 
-3.125 
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-2.133 
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-U2« 
-3.627 
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-1J40 
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-11.069 

-541 

-108 
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-4.551 
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-20.341 
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-1.465 
-3.604 
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-7.462 
-144 

-2.452 
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-4.451 
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-3.779 
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-1437 
-3.711 
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-7.440 
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-2.311 

-  13.746 

-533 
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-13J00 

-745 

-776 

- 1.500   . 

-6.640 
-44.054 

-12.595 
-22.571 
-3J00  .. 

-7.910 
-49.689 

-15J78 
-31.164 
-IJOO  .. 

-8J98 

-57.118 

-17.334 
-38J98 

-1.100 

-25.950 

-3.021 
+677 

-50.674 

-38J66 

+  1.865  .. 

-57.599 

-48.242 
+  1.263  .. 

-(«.0I6 

-56432 

+  1.034 

-14.667 


-2J44 
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-66.016       -55.791 


SUMMARY  OF  RECONCtUATION  INSTRUCTIONS  BY  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
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CREDIT  BUDGET 

Both  the  Senate  resolution  and  the  House 
reoiution  contained  credit  budgets.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  credit  levels  as 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

CREDIT  BUDGET,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
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The  conference  agreement  includes  sense 
of  the  Congress  language  which  encourages 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  to  limit  the 
credit  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  conference  agreement  also  includes 
sense  of  the  Congress  language  which  en- 
courages the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
limit  the  credit  activities  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  to  the  indicated  amounts. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  res- 
olution would  have  created  a  point  of  order 
against  a  credit  authorization  that  was  not 
subject  to  an  annual  appropriations  limita- 
tion. The  House  resolution  contained  no 
such  provision.  The  Senate  recedes  from  its 
amendment. 

The  conferees  recommend  a  level  of  the 
direct  loan  program  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  as  reflected  in  the  Jan- 
uary budget  submission  and  allows  for  con- 
tinued access  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

GENERAL  PROVISIOHS 

(1)  The  Rouse  resolution  has  a  provision 
which  permits  committees  to  substitute  sav- 
ings in  direct  spending  programs  for  those 
required     In     authorized    programs.    The 


Senate  amendment  struck   this  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

(2)  The  House  resolution  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  delay  enrollment  of  appropriations 
and  direct  spending  bills  which  were  in 
excess  of  their  section  302  allocation.  The 
Senate  amendment  struck  this  amendment 
and  inserted  language  which  achieved  the 
same  result.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(3)  The  House  resolution  contained  a  pro- 
vision calling  for  a  study  of  indexing  to  be 
followed  by  the  implementation  of  the 
study's  recommendations  no  later  than 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  Senate  amendment 
struck  this  provision.  The  House  recedes 
and  the  conferees  agree  to  the  following 
language: 

"The  question  of  indexing  is  central  to  de- 
veloping Federal  fiscal  policy.  About  half 
the  Federal  budget  is  subject  to  indexing 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  indexing  question 
and  its  implication  for  the  process  of  Feder- 
al budgeting,  the  conferees  recommend  the 
leadership  of  both  parties  form  a  bi-partisan 
effort  to  make  a  recommendation  on  index- 
ing reform  to  be  implemented  no  later  than 
fiscal  year  1984. 

"The  conference  agreement  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  Congress  may  wish  to 
consider  changes  in  the  cost-of-living  formu- 
la used  in  the  various  governmental  pro- 
grams." 

(4)  A  Senate  amendment  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  implement  a  "Zero  Net  Inflation 
Impact"  policy  for  Federal  regulations 
issued  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  and  de- 
velop an  accounting  system  of  the  costs  and 
economic  impact  of  regulations,  and  that 
the  director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  should  report  periodically  on  the  pos- 
sible inflationary  effects  of  legislation  re- 
ported and  enacted  by  Congress.  The  House 
resolution  did  not  contain  that  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

(5)  A  Senate  amendment  to  House  resolu- 
tion contained  nonbinding  language  recom- 
mending that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  report  legislation 
that  would  address  the  problems  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  House  resolution  has  no  such 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

(6)  Many  of  the  funding  recommendations 
made  by  the  Conference  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  increased  flexibility  will  be 
available  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
whenever  a  House  or  Senate  committee  rec- 
onunends  the  reduction  of  funds  available 
to  State  and  local  governments,  it  should 
recommend,  where  possible,  program  revi- 


sions which  increase  the  flexibility  permit- 
ted to  State  and  local  officials  to  manage 
Federal  funds  so  that  the  needs  of  program 
beneficiaries  are  most  effectively. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  TECHNICAL  DISAGREEMEBTT 

The  following  amendments  will  be  offered 
in  the  House  amendments  reported  in  tech- 
nical disagreement: 

Amendment  numi>ered  156:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  156. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Sanate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "outlays  as  follows: 
$13,177,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$640,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$15,572,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,398,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $17,827,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,369,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  158:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  158, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$1,963,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $1,946,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,916,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,777,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,995,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,801,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  161:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  161. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "as  follows:  $4,598,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,081,000,000  in  out- 
Uys  for  fiscal  year  1982:  $4,898,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,599,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  $4,930,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $4,789,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  163:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendm«it 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
l>e  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
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auf flclent  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grmnw  authoriied  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savlnss  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $755,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $309,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  $736,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $604,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $694,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
19C4:". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  164:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
ainendinait  of  the  Senate  numbered  164. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  omit 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  strike  out  lines 
14  through  18  on  page  27  of  the  House  en- 
groaaed  concurrent  resolution. 

On  page  27.  line  24.  of  the  House 
groaaed  concurrent  resolution,  strike 
"(10)"  and  insert  the  foUowbig:  ••(9)". 

On  page  28.  line  21.  of  the  House 
grossed  concurrent  resolution,  strike 
"(ll)"  and  insert  the  foUowinr  "(lO)". 

On  page  29.  line  17.  of  the  House 
grassed  concurrent  resolution,  strike 
••(12)"  and  insert  the  following:  "(ll)". 

On  page  30.  line  14.  of  the  House 
grossed  concurrent  resolution.  3trike 
"(13)"  and  insert  the  following:  "(12)". 

On  page  31.  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
Insert  the  following:  "(13)". 

On  page  31.  line  12.  of  the  House 
grossed  concurrent  resolution,  strike 
"(15)"  and  insert  the  following:  "(14)". 

On  page  31.  line  22.  of  the  House 
grossed  concurrent  resolution,  strike 
"(16)"  and  insert  the  following:  "(15)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  169:  That 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numt>ered  169. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  29.  line  20.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(C)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  170:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  170. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "outlays  as  foUows: 
$6,346,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,033,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$5,123,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,665,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $6,241,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,355,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 174.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 
"$3,609,000,000  and  outUys  by 

$8X7.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
budget  authmlty  by  $3,660,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $9,247,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,511,000,000  and  outlays  by  $9,573,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  177:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  177. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "$140,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981:  $3,193,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,096,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982:  $3,961,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,825,000,000  in  out- 
Uys for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $4,551,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $4,451,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  179:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  179. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "thority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $5,846,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$14,498,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$840,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$17,450,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
2.133.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $20,341,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,779,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  182:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  182, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  35.  line  15.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed   concurrent    resolution,    strike    out 

"(C)". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  190:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  190. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowinr.  "thority  by  $39,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $49,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $596,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $575,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982; 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,481,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,395,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,452,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,311,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  191:  102  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  191. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
lie  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "thority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $2,388,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$414,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$10,492,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,225,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$12,539,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,069,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $15,048,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $13,746,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984;". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  199:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  199. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 


restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  41.  line  9.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  "Sec.  305. 
(a)"  and  insert  the  following:  "Sec.  305.". 

On  page  42  of  the  House  engrossed  con- 
current resolution,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

ALLOCATION  OP  BUDGKT  AUTMORrTY  AND 
OtrrLAYS  TO  HOUSE  AND  SKNATB  COmf  rTTEBS 

Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  the  conference  agreement 
makes  the  following  allocation  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  total  budget  outlays  among  the  commit- 
tees of  the  respective  Houses: 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  ALLOCATWNS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302 
OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1981  AND  1982 
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461  283  .. 

-109.846-109.846. 
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1 
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43.844      43.906 
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5.581 

4.876 

4.710 

43 
1 

15  . 

1.314 
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94  082 

1.052 
351  . 
-94.0*3  . 

14.953 

14.840 

717.500 

66IJ50 

78.408 

78.082 

463.666 

428J74 

942 
-572 

3.392 
-570 

30 
15.385 

31 
15.281 

5.365 

839  . 

319 
58 


41.458      42.691 


(') 
59 

4.827 


15.569      15.502 


lotal.  butkel 770.900    695.450      77.727      78.769 

>  less  ttian  {500.000 

Note  Oetads  may  not  add  to  totals  due  lo  roundmg 
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HOUSE  COIOinTKKS  PURSUANT  TO  SBC.  SOS  (A) 
OP  THE  00NCRE8SIONAL  BUDOKT  ACT 

I  Mat  15. 1981 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTaS  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302(A)  OF  THE 
C0NGRES90NAL  BUDGET  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302(A)  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT-FISCAL  YEAR  1981- 
Continued 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSBIUTY  ID  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302(A)  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT-FISCAL  YEAR  1981- 
Continued 
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-1S4 
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-155 
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-154 

-155 

HOUSE  AFffioi><mTioNS  cmmmQ 

050  National  Oefcnse 112.163 

150  Intefiutional  AHairs 16.517 

250  General  Scan.  Spn.  and  TtdUHk0..  6.498 

270  Enerjy 1.905 

300  Natural  ResMoes  and  ImtvmM 12.528 

350  ApniUure 5j73 

370  Commerce  aid  Housait  Credit 5.054 

400  TransjortatSn 13.609 

450  ConununtyM  Regional  Devemnieiit....  7,916 

500  Education.  Ttannt  Emptoyment.  and 

Social  Senraj 29.987 

550  Healtti 36,676 

600  Income  Seonty 67J05 

700  Veterans  Boiefils  and  Scrvce. „.  22.599 

750  Admmsliatan  ol  lustn -  4.405 

800  General  Goi«ninient _ 1.797 

850  General  f>urpose  Focal  AssBtaoct 5.094 

900  Interest 0 

CommittM  total - 434.296 

HOUSE  A(WCUinjRE  COMMimt 

300  Natural  ResMjrces  and  Enwrocment 286 

350  Ajnculture 98 

450  Conmunty and  Refional  Devekument...  188 

850  General  Pwinse  Fiscal  Assistana 223 

900  Interest -S8 

Conuntfee  total 

HOUSE  ARMB)  SERViaS  COMMTTEt 

050  National  0*nst 

400  Transporlaltai 

700  Veterans  Binefits  and  Seraces. _.. 

Commillte  total 

HOUSE  BAMUNG.  FMANCE  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS  COMMinEE 

150  InternationS  AHairs. 5.783 

370  Commenx  and  Housmf  Credit 1.509 

450  Community  and  Re(aial  Dewlgpnanl....  50 
500  Educatm,  Tramnt  Emptoymad.  ad 

Social  Seme* (') 

550  HeaRH 0 

600  mamc  Sedunly „....  121 

700  Veterans  Btneftts  and  Savicts. 0 

800  General  Goiemraent 3 

900  Interest U 

Conunttee  total 

HOUSE  DtSTRO  OF  COEUMBIA  COMmTQ 

750  Admnstraion  ol  lustice 

850  General  Ptfpose  Fiscal  Assistanoe 

Comnalee  total 

HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  lABOR  COMHTTEE 
500  Education    Traning.  Enptoymenl.  and 

Social  SeiYicts 20 

550  Healtli 0 

600  Income  Security »_ 

Commileetoti 34 

HOUSE  ENERGY  AND  COMKRCE 
COMWTTEE 

300  Natuiai  Resources  and  Enwronment 0 

370  Commerce  and  Hous«i|  Credd 25 

400  Tiansportahin 2.113 

550  Healtli 5 

600  Income  Security -..  4.990 

850  General  P«pose  Fiscal  Asssttntt 5_ 

Conunitee  total 7.13S 

HOUSE  FOSIGN  AFFAIRS  COMnK 

150  InlematioiBl  Affairs 1233 

370  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 7 

600  hMmie  Security 342 

Conunitee  total 12.743 

HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OFERATIONS 
COMMTTU 
800  General  Gcwmment 1 
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8 

40 
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24 
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30 
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1.030 
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20 

17 
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4 

4 

9 

9 

0 
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17.023 
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0 

2.000 

46 

46 
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17 

42 

5 

5 

20 

20 

13 
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'0 

■0 
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37 

1                      0 
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1.334 
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850  Gcieral  PurpuK  Focal  AssBtanoe 4.567 5.159 

Outtiys 

HOUSE  ADMIMSniATION  COMWTTII 

250  General  Soence.  Space,  and  Tednology. 
,,,  „,      500  EdKatm.  Ttauunt  Enployment.  am 

164,063         ^gj^  sovioes     

'^•Sy      800  General  Gonemment 

9^405  Commttee  Total 

15,687 

M^         HOUSE  MTERtOR  AND  MSUUUI  AFFAIRS 

25;SS  „„^     «»'^ 

11068      270  Energy 

300  Nabnl  Resources  and  Enwounent 

31110      450  C— wily  ani  llegiaial  Denelcpmenl... 

3j'593      800  Gearal  Gonerament 

j4'e52     850  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 

Zim     900  Inlerest 

152;  Comnttee  total 

^'^i  HOUSE  UnCIARY  OOMMIITEE 

— r~r:      300  Natural  Resource  and  Enwronment (')  (') 

*".246     370  coimera  and  Housng  Credit 18  17 

600  taconie  Security 10  2 

750  Admnstrafion  of  lustice 0  -5 

268      800  General  GowmmenI M3 303 

2J9  ContwttK  total 331 317 

223  

-58      HOUSE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
COMMITTEE 

300  Nilinl  Resounxs  and  Environment 

370  Comneroe  and  Housing  Credit 

400  Transportation 

850  General  Puqiose  Fiscal  Assistance... 

Conunitee  total 522 111 

HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  AND  CMl  SERVKE 

COHMITTU 

370  Conmerct  and  Housing  Credit. 

550  HeM 

-461      600  Income  Secunty 

1.232      800  General  Gonemment 

60  

Committee  total 37.055  26.589 

-1  =^=^=^=^=^ 

(')  HOUSE  PU8UC  WORKS  AND 

12  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTH 

^5      270  Energy 

,;      300  Natural  Resources  anl  Enwonment 

"      400  Tfansportation 

450  Coramunrty  and  Regional  Devetopment. ... 

Connutlee  total 9.810 2.W7 

HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  lECHNOUKV 

COMMITTEE 

250  General  Soence.  Space,  and  Tedunlogy. 

270  Energy 

300  Natural  Resources  and  (mnronmeat 

800  Genera  Govcnment 

19  Commrttee  total 

(') 

1^  HOUSE  SHAU  BUSMESS  COMMmEE 

32  450  Communrty  and  Regional  Denelcpment.. 

Committee  total 

HOUSE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMmtE 
25      700  Veterans  Benetits  and  Services 

^■"^  Commrttee  total 

'"s  HOUSE  WAYS  ANO  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

500  Educatioi.  Trauung,  Employment,  and 

7.638         Social  Servces 121  0 

=  550  HeaMi    45.104  39.847 

600  tKnie  Scomty 154,373  155.068 

10,294  100  Oneral  Governnent  7  7 

7  850  General  Purpose  f  seal  AssBlance 311  311 

174  900  imettst 93.808  93.808 

10,475  commrttee  total 294.424  289.041 

NOT  AUOCAIEO  TO  COMMtTTlES 

050  Naind  Defense -1.009  -1.009 

-I      150  Kitematanal  AHans -11.144  -11.144 


250  GenenI  Science.  Space,  and  Ti 

270  Energy. 

300  NUnl 

350  Afiiai 

370  CiininKm  mi  Hmh«  QttL 

400  TraaptrtMian.„ 

450  Comnnnity  and  Rep 
SOOEdacMHi.  Traiint 

Social  Seneces 

550  HhM 

600  Inoome  Stanly 

700  Vetoas  Bnells  and  SetvlEes..... 

750  AdMistrMini  ol  Mioe 

800  General  Gownunenl 

850  General  Purpose  Fatal  Asssianoe 

900  Inlerest 

950  UmsHMedOnstltuig  Receipts.         

CoMrtlet  total ->«JI«2 

Gram  total 717,500 
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-2U00 
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<  less  dian  $500,000 
'less  than  negatNeS500,000 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMWTTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(A)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

[In  rndtas  d  datarsl 
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HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMRTEE 

Current  level: 

16.031 
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0 

74 

2 

0 

346 

28 

5J06 
33.710 
25.697 
14.537 
90 
33«2 
4,570 
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(1.9(4 
6134 

2.117 

7.in 

7,479 

390 

1.244 

I4J0( 

6K8 

17.7(9 
37.2(0 
35.751 
15.5(9 
143 
4J4( 
4.(02 
4 

0 

150  Intel  naluwal  affairs 

0 

250  General  sonce.  space,  and  ta*- 
nolngy 

0 

270  EJiwgy               

0 

300  NatMil   resonos  and  envmn^ 
not 

0 

350  ftn^kKt 

0 

370  Cmnerce  aid  loBMg  am 

400  TraHportalien 

450  COMaiuty  aid  itgaol  dCMMp- 
nnt         

0 
0 

0 

500  EducHan.  tnauig.   iinliful. 

and  social  services. 

550  HrM 

0 
0 

600  tame  seonly              

0 

700  VeieraiB  benelils  and  seivns 

750  AiMuniliilMi  ol  jniirr 

0 
0 

800  Gnnal  Luviiwnl 

0 

850  General  papnse  ted  tssetrnx... 
900  Wefesl 

0 
0 

SuHotal _ 

105.478 

231.191 

0 

Drsoetniary  appropnatns  acta* 

206.117 
15.947 

7.199 
6JI21 

10,955 
5.174 
4J43 

12.068 

6129 

209(3 
8.613 

34.498 
8.525 
4,213 
4.4(0 
(55 
-799 

115.720 
6.205 

4K2 
371 

7.7(0 
1.514 
2J9( 
6.753 

1.568 

lOill 
5,651 

MJK 
7i37 
3115 

im 
534 

-771 

0 

0 

250  General  soence.  space,  and  tedt 
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0 

270  Eigy        

0 

300  Nalinl   msoRB  and  envrai- 
meat       

0 

350  AgnodhR      

0 

370  Commerce  art  IWB«  attt 

400  TraiBpirtatai 

450  Com— <y  am  nginnaf  devdkp- 
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0 

0 

0 

500  Ednton.  Mat   unlii  ml. 

0 
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0 

600  borne  seovNy        

0 

700  Vetoae  bcncfe  am  servos 

750  (lib— III  dill  III  justrr 

0 

0 

000  Gncnl  giivu— nl 

0 

850  General  papne  fscal  assstaioe.... 
920  Atannoes 

0 

0 

SubkM 

35(J02 

196.753 

0 

Dsoetoay  actan  by  oMer  cemuKm^ 
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-9 

5.429 
-9 

0 

400  Tranortatn 

0 
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COIMIIITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  302(A)  Of  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982-Contin- 
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0 
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0 
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10 
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550  Heatli 0 

600  tarn  snMy 30 107 

SOO  Gmral  (ownnMiil |0^644 
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Oacratiaiinr  Ktai: 

050  NMniil  dttMK 0 

600  hiOKiie  sKiirily _55J 

920  Momiicts 0 

SuWoUl _55J 

Committw  lolil 40.20I 

HOUSE  WBIIC  VWUKS  ANO 
nUNSPORTAnON  COMMITTEE 
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270  Enero 2026 
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400  Itjnsportalioii 1500 

450  Communty  Md  fcfmil  dMfep- 

nwwl 

SuMoia 

Dncfelmay  action 
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Commnw  toU 

HOUSE  SOENCE  ANO  TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE 
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250  Gncra  science,  spice  aid  tedi 

«0»0 5 

270  Emret 27 

300  Nitiiral  reseme  aid  oniiai- 

menl 14 

370  Commerce  aid  kousait  omU (•) 
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HOUSE  rtlEMNS  Af  FAWS  COMMITTEE 
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SiMoia 
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NOT  ALLOCATED  TO  COMMmEES 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(A)  Of  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982-Contin- 
ued 
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oldaln) 


Onltain 


500  Educatm.  tramint 

and  sooil  imnois. 

550  Heiltli 

600  tacome  acwily 

700  Velaais  laneMs  aid  Mnicn.. 

750  Adminlslntion  of  justice 

800  General  pMmnent 

850  General  Iwpose  fiscal  assislant... 

900  r     ■ 


950  UndistrilMed  oft>enii«  raoipb -32.900 


-36 

-36 

0 

-14J04 

-14J04 

0 

-6,611 

-6,611 

0 

-606 

-606 

0 

-12 

-12 

0 

-14.516 

-14,516 

0 

-4,sn 

-4,598 

0 

-16.715 

-16.715 

0 

-32.900 

-32.900 

0 

ConunitlR  Mai.. 
GraidWal 


_. -111.090  -111,090 


7njOO     695.450     434.238 


>Ksslli«iJE0O,0OO. 
'Lbs  Hon  nttatwe  $500,000. 

Jamks  Joms, 

NORMAM  MnnsTA, 

Jllf  Mattox 

Leon  Panetta. 
I     Richard  A.  Oephardt, 

W.  O.  Bill  Hdiier. 

PhilGramm, 

Delbsrt  li.  Latta, 

Ralph  Rbgula, 

Bud  Shustkr, 

Bill  Frknzbl, 
I      Jack  Kemp, 

James  G.  Martih. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pete  I.  Domemici. 
Bill  Armstromg, 
Nancy  Lamsoii  Kassebaum. 
Rudy  Bosckwitz, 
Orrin  G.  Hatch, 
John  Tower. 
Mark  Andrews. 
Lawton  Chiles, 
Joseph  R.  Bioen,  Jr.. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  HoLLENBECK,  for  60  minutes. 
May  20. 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ElHGUSH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  QoNZALEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Htttto,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Simon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $3,360. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  McCoLLUic. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Oradison. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  £>UNN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  English)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  EIdwards  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

lii.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Hertel. 

Ms.  Ferraro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  ANDERSOK-in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hutto. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Richmond  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ratchforo. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 


m- 


E3PrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  875.  An  act  to  authorize  the  generation 
of  electrical  power  at  Palo  Verde  Irrigation 
District  Diversion  Dam,  Calif.,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1123.  An  act  to  permit  certain  funds  al- 
located for  official  expenses  of  Senators  to 
be  utilized  to  procure  additional  office 
equipment:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


AIXJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  May  19.  1981,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


1368.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  rescissions  and  defer- 
ral of  budget  authority  contained  in  the 
message  from  the  President  dated  March  19, 
1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-34).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-53);  to  the  Committee  on  Appnvri- 
ations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1369.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting his  review  of  the  deferrals  and  revised 
rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget  authori- 
ty contained  in  the  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent dated  April  27.  1981  (H.  Doc.  No.  97- 
47),  pursuant  to  section  1014  (b)  and  (c)  of 
PubUc  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-54);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1370.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (C^omptroller),  transmitting 
selected  acquisition  reports  and  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of  Public 
Law  94-106,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1371.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983.  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize 
the  militaj?  training  student  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1372.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  pterformance  of  the  combined 
motor  vehicle  operations  and  maintenance 
activities  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
342r  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  custodial 
services  activity  at  the  Fitzsimons  Army 
Medical  Center,  Aurora,  COlo.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1374.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  81-48), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  (Sovemors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting  the  67th  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  covering  calendar  year 
1980,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reoganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  authorization,  issuance,  security  and 
payment  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
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Uons  of  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia:  to  th« 
CoomUttec  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  lecislation  to  authorize  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  establish 
fees  and  allowances  (or  jurors  serving  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Major  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  provide 
for  tbe  transfer  of  such  Stadium  and  the  as- 
sociated land  area  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia OoTcmment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1379.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Legislation, 
transmitting  a  report  on  specific  federally 
funded  graduate  education  programs,  pursu- 
ant to  section  971  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and 
amend  various  health  authorities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
19W  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1382.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  United 
States  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974 
to  prohibit  the  payment  of  new  windfall 
dual  benefits  to  certain  individuals,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1383.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes.  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
the  Netherlands  (Transmittal  No.  81-48). 
pursuant  to  section  38<b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  the 
General  Counsel.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  and  its  General  Counsel 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  Calendar  year  1980.  pursuant  to  5 
\3S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Judge.  U.S. 
Tax  Court,  transmitting  initial  reports  on 
the  VS.  Tax  Court  Judges'  Retirement  and 
Survivor  Annuity  Plans,  pursuant  to  section 
121(aM2>  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  covering  calendar  year  1980  on  the 
Department's  administration  of  ocean 
dumping,  pursuant  to  section  112  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuar- 
ies Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


1388.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  traiumit- 
ting  a  report  on  sexual  harassment  in  the 
Federal  workplace:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiat- 
ed contracts  for  experimental,  developmen- 
tal, test  or  research  work,  or  for  industrial 
mobilization  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense,  covering  the  period  July  1.  through 
December  31,  1980.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2304(e):  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  a 
ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  for  medic- 
aid, to  Increase  States'  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine the  scope  of  their  medicaid  programs, 
to  make  other  amendments  to  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  CoRunerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  pro- 
visions of  law  concerned  with  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  and  for  other  purposes: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  efforts  to  develop  a  major 
Federal  energy  Information  system  (APMD- 
81-40,  May  15,  1981):  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  further  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-583);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

{Punuant  to  the  order  of  the  Houte  on  May 

13.  1981.  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
May  IS.  1981} 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  115  (Repl.  No.  97- 
46).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

IPursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

14.  1981.  the  following  report  was  filed  on 
May  IS.  198n 

Mr.  BRINKLEY:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3455.  A  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-44).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3413.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-45).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


IFiled  May  18.  1981} 

Mr.  DANIEUSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1371.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12 
of  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-47).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2903. 
A  bill  to  extend  by  1  year  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(Rept.  No.  97-48).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

1952.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  conservation  programs  on  military 
reservations  and  public  lands  during  fiscal 
years  1982.  1983.  and  1984;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-49).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.    H.R. 

1953.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality  and  the  Council  on  Enviromen- 
tal  Quality  during  fiscal  years  1982.  1983, 
and  1984:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
50).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

2448.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act  of  1977 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  1983,  and  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-51).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries.   H.R. 

2449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  such  title  for  fiscal  years  1982, 
1983,  and  1984.  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-52).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2948.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection 
Act  of  1972  during  fiscal  year  1982:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-53).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3016.  A  bill  to  give  permanent  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act 
of  1967  relating  to  the  reimbursement  of 
U.S.  commercial  fishermen  for  certain  losses 
incurred  Incident  to  the  seizure  of  their  ves- 
sels by  foreign  nations:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-54).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Clay.  Mrs.  Collins  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.    Dellums.    Mr.    Dymally.    Mr. 
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Faurtroy,  Mr.  Poiio  of  Tenneasee, 
Mr.   Garcia.  Mr.   Gray,   Mr.   Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Lelans,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.   Ramgel,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Savacx.  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  3602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 
to    refugee    admission    status    of    certain 
Cuban  and  Haitian  nationals  presently  in 
the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
FOLTY.  Mr.  Bkdbll.  Mr.  Bowkn.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Coklho. 
Mr.     Harkin.     Mr.     Hatcher.     Mr. 
HnCKABY,  Mr.  Jetporos,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rose. 
and  Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.R.  3608.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 
income  protection  for  farmers,  assure  con- 
sumers an  abundance  of  fo<xl  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assistance 
to  low  income  households,  and  for  other 
puri>oses:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  interest  rates  on  rural  telephone 
bank  loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  360S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  changes  in  adjust- 
ment assistaJice  for  workers  and  firms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GRADISON: 
H.R.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954  to  simplify  the  LIFO 
accounting  rules;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  3607.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  \9C%  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  commence  each  year  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Iifarch  rather  than  the  last 
Sunday  in  April:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  robbery 
of  a  controlled  substance  from  a  pharmacy, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  17.  1981.  through  May  23. 
1981,  as   "U.S.O.  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Cv/XX  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  29  through  May  31  of  1981.  as  "Polish 
Singers  Alliance  Days";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.  Res.   139.  Resolution  to  express  the 
deep  concern  of  the  House  over  the  attack 


on  hia  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II.  and  to 
offer  prayers  for  his  recovery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

80.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  the 
New  Hampshire  Health  System  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

81.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  Pacific 
Ocean  nuclear  waste  dumping:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

82.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Hawaii's  prepaid  health  care  act;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.   EVANS   of   Iowa    introduced   a   bill 

(H.R.  3610)  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Shervin. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  182:  Mr.  CJheney. 

H.R.  468:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  484:  Mr.  Obehstar. 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Thomas. 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bctler.  Mrs.  C^isholm.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
CoRRADA.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Dbckaro.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  E^rdahl.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Goodlinc.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Heftel,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  LaPalce.  Mr.  Lago- 
MARSuto.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  LovwiY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Markey. 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McHdgh.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moffbtt.  Mr.  OmNCER.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Pritchard.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Richmond. 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
Vehto.  Mr.  Weber  Of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  WnrrEHURST.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr.  McDonald. 
and  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 


H.R.  IOCS:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Climcer.  Mr.  Daschle,  and  Mr.  Pickle. 

H.R.  1309:  Mrs.  Crisholm  and  Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Brodheao.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Dumcan.  Mr. 
Pickle.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stangeland.  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr..  Mr.  Pithian,  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr.  Applbcate.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennesssee. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  McEweh.  Mr. 
Dunn.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

SrUIAHDER. 

H.R.  2022:  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son. 
H.R.  2039:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  and  Mr. 

E^DCAR. 

H.R.  2082:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  2136:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  2156:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2449:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2776.  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  D'Amours. 

H.R.  3075:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  3091:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  MncHELL  of  lilaryland,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hollenbeck.  Mr.  CXay.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  Mr.  E^dcar,  and  Mr.  Burgener. 

H.R.  3308:  Bir.  Bereuter. 

H.R.  3319:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  3423:  SLr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Afplegate.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Wyue, 
Mr.  HiLLis,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
jEPnuES,  lii.  McEwEN,  1^.  DUHH.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Mr.  Siuander. 

H.R.  3471:  Mr.  Atkinson. 

HJl.  3499:  Mr.  Obey  and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jr. 

H.R.  3502:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
SuKiA.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.  of  Texas.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Fountain,  and  Mr.  Daschle. 

H.  Con.  Res.  79:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121:  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Donnelly.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  La(k>marsino,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta,  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Frenzel.  B4r.  Fazio.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lun- 
gren. Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Schumer.  and  Mr  Frank. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1981: 

(NoTS.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Tnx  Oiw  Copy  Wrra  the  Skketart  or  the  Senate  awd  Pile  Two  Copies  Wfth  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  pace  (pace  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  •Report"  Heading  Below: 

"PuKUitiNARY"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  •register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  'P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

'Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  •X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  -i."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■4."  "S."  •6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year   19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter                1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marli   one  square  only)       | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This    "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  •Employee'.— To  file  as  an  'employee  ".  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  'employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  •Employer".— To  file  as  an  •employer  ".  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  arc 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  Iwth  persons  as  "employers  "—is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C  ".— (o)  The  expression  in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. "  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
l)e  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—{ 302(e). 

( b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a    Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interesU  by  reciting:  (a)  .Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (6)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


A.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary^  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  IS  a  "Quarterly^  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4  '  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a    Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  i  « 
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A.  A-K  Associates,  Inc.,  1225  8th  Street, 
Suite  590,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Society  of  Pathologists,  1225 
8th  Street.  Suite  590,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
95814. 

A.  Abadie  Si  Hudson.  P.O.  Box  2787, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70821. 

B.  Miller  Coal  Systems,  Inc.,  One  Ameri- 
can Plac^,  Suite  2038,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70825. 


A.  John  P.  Abbadessa,  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Accountants,  727  South  23d  Street. 
Suite  100,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants, 727  South  23d  Street,  Suite  100,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  St  MendenhaU,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Five  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  c/o  Ponca  Tribe,  Ponca 
City.  Okla.  74601. 

A.  ACTION  Committee  on  Technology. 
P.O.  Box  488.  Charlottesville,  Va.  22902. 

A.  Action,  Inc.,  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
2010  Masachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I 

A.  Action,  Inc.,  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  1582  South  Parker  Road.  Suite 
210,  Denver,  Colo.  80231. 

A.  Action,  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
202  E  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Bruoe  Aitken.  Busby,  Rehm  &  Leonard, 
P.C.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc.,  Mont- 
vale,  N.J.  07645. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hobart  Corp.,  Troy,  Ohio  45374. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &,  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10038. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
wich Plaaa,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Saber  Energy,  Inc.,  1700  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas  Bldg..  1200  Travis.  Houston.  Tex. 
77002. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  8i  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  3000  Diamond  Park  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75247. 

A.  John  M.  Alberiine,  Suite  209,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  The  American  Business  Conference, 
Suite  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harvey  Alter,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

A.  American  Association  of  Crop  Insurers, 
209  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111. 
60606. 

A.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, Inc..  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A  The  American  Business  Conference. 
Suite  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems, 
Inc.,  6955  University  Avenue,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A.  American  Guaranty  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1430  South  West  Broadway,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97201. 

A.  American  International  Group,  70  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW.,  Suite  368.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Air  Flordia,  P.O.  Box  592337,  Miami, 
Fla  33159. 

A.  Steven  C.  Anderson,  American  Frozen 
Food  Institute,  1700  Old  Meadow  Road,  No. 
100,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Robert  T.  Angarola,  Hyman  &  Phelps. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Citizens  Abroad,  157  Route 
Du  Grand  Lancy,  1213  Onex,  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. 

A.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation, 1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  319,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

A.  Anthony  Armstrong.  Urban  America 
Development  Group.  Ltd..  201  North 
Charles  Street,  Suite  2701,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21201. 

B.  Urban  America  Development  Group. 
Ltd.,  201  North  Charles  Street.  Suite  2701. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1220  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  International  Telecommunications, 
Satellite  Organization,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washington,  D.C 
20007. 

A.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Box 
19029,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Frances  Babb.  1929  Calvert  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Renewed  Energy  Corp.,  14  East  2700 
South,  Suite  10,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84115. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp.,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation,  717 
North  Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.)  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  James  D.  Bachman.  Cotten.  Day  & 
Doyle,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co.,  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle,  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 

A.  John  M.  Baines,  4707  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  408.  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  Johnson  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Barge,  Wyo- 
ming; Silver  Eagle  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  La  Barge. 
Wyo. 

A.  James  Jay  Baker.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  R.  Balikov.  Thomall  Street.  Edison, 
N.J.  08837. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp..  Thomall  Street. 
Edison,  N.J.  08837. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  8t  Ingersoll. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  William  Barclift,  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  David  J.  Bardin.  Arent.  Fox.  Kintner. 
Plotkin  &  Kahn.  1815  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Solmecs  Corp..  45  Sheldon  Avenue. 
Highgate  London  N6.  17  Negba  Street.  Jeru- 
salem, Israel. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C  20002. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1200,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co..  5901  Green  Valley 
Circle.  Culver  City,  Calif.  90230. 

A.  William  W.  Beddow.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20005. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerik,  499  South  Capi- 
Ul  Street  SW.,  Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Karen  S.  Berky,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  380,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036;  Pester  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box  10006. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306;  Clark  Oil  &  Refin- 
ing Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006:  Tenneco.  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Mary  E.  Bemhard.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
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B.  nexible  Pmckaglng  Association.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
lab&uch  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006:  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959.  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  <b  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Airlines.  4100  International  Air- 
port Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

A.  William  J.  Birkhofer.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  302.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  D.  P.  Bishop.  Jr..  Burson-Mar 
steller.  1800  M  Street  NW..  750  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750-South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036: 
(for  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006). 

A.  Black.  Manafort  &  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Air  Transpori  Association.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Bev  D.  Blackwood,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  David  A.  Bockomy.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Ann  L.  Bomstein.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50843:  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.. 
No.  2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Botein.  Hays.  Sklar  St  Herzberg.  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  Henry  Schein.  Inc..  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive.  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  11050. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette.  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  G.  Boyle.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
No.  901.  Washington.  DC.  2005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
Mth  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  607  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Southdown/Pelto  Oil  Co..  Two  Greens- 
point  Plaza.  Suite  400.  16825  Northchase. 
Houston.  Tex.  77060. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 

A.  Dennis  R.  Braddock.  4660  Kenmore 
Avenue.  Suite  1018.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  4900 
Oak  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112. 

A.  Jerry  M.  Brady.  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW..  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Energy  Conversion  Group.  1000  Poto- 
mac Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Brady.  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

A.  Roy  Braunstein.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Noel  Brazil.  American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  206. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street.  Antioch,  111.  60002. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lasker.  Stone  &  Stern.  20  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  Si  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Corporation.  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

A.  Brenda  I.  Bregman.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights.  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Albert  E.  Brewster.  Northrop  Corp.. 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Bricker  &  Eckler.  1301  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  OccidenUl  Petroleum  Corp.,  10889  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

A.  Elizabeth  Y.  Britton.  RJR  Industries. 
Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Ben  Jarratt  Brown,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  &  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. 1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Kevin  Brown.  Food  Policy  Center.  538 
7th  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Food  Policy  Center.  538  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  R.  Brown.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 


B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Chris  Burch.  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patricia  Burch.  9311  Persimmon  Tree 
Road.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street. 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20906. 

A.  Paul  P.  Burdett,  10  Emerson  Court.  Se- 
verna  Park.  Md.  21146. 

B.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45215. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison,  Marfair  Building, 
Suite  102,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Marfair  Building. 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison,  Marfair  Building. 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Gary  Bushell.  Branscomb  &  Miller, 
1700  Bank  &  Trust  Tower.  B.  &  T.  129. 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78477. 

B.  Corpus  Christi  Oil  &  Gas.  1400  The  600 
Building.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78473. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.:  Mallon  Motors.  Inc.: 
Best  Chevrolet:  Conyers  Ford.  Inc.;  Sham- 
rock Ford;  Courtesy  Pontiac-AMC  Jeep: 
Tom  Coward  Ford;  Poquoson  Motors.  Inc. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines.  Inc.,  Room 
205,  North  Terminal,  Newark  International 
Airport,  Newark.  N.J.  07114. 

A.  Lex  J.  Byers.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for:  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C):  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  Cahoon.  Council  of  SUte  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW..  Suite  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  St  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
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B    Connecticut   General   Ufe   Insurance        B.  Enterprise  Consultants.  Inc..  499  South     Defense    Systems,    ICORE    International. 
Co..  Hartford.  Conn.  06152.  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  DC.  20003.     Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm). 


A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Mineral  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Campbell,  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  St  Joiners  of  America, 
101  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Milton  F.  Capps.  P.O.  Box  50485,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  29250. 

B.  Crawford  Cook  St  Co..  P.O.  Box  50485. 
Columbia,  S.C  29250. 

A.  Constantine  G.  Caras,  Ogden  Corp., 
2111  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

B.  Ogden  Corp..  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.T.  10017. 

A.  Richard  Carchia,  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp..  250  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle.  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patricia  Carroll,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association.  Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.      I 

A.  Anjean  Carter.  Community  Service  So- 
ciety. 105  East  22d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  John  R.  Carter,  Jr.,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M  Street  NW..  No.  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kathleen  Casey.  GTE  Telenet.  Inc.. 
8229  Boone  Boulevard.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  GTE  Telenet.  Inc..  One  Stamford 
Forum.  Stamford.  Conn.  06904. 

A.  Caaey.  Lane  St  Mittendorf,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos..  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City.  OUa.  73116. 

A.  Caaey.  Lane  St  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Independent  Producers  Group,  220 
West  Douglas  Street,  Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 

A.  Peggy  Chan.  Community  Service  Soci- 
ety. 105  East  22d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  lOOlO. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton.  EDS  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003 

B.  ED6  Corp..  229  Peimsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C  20003. 

A.  Virginia  B.  Chasey.  Enterprise  Consult- 
ants, Inc..  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20003. 


A.  Citizen  Victims  of  Chrysler,  934  Callie 
Avenue.  Tahlequah.  Okla.  74464. 

A.  Citizens  of  the  National  Committee  to 
Exonerate  Richard  Nixon  (CONCERN). 
P.O.  Box  27.  Norwich.  N.Y.  13815. 

A.  Julie  Clark.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th 
floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  St  E>efender  Divi- 
sion. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th  floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Susan  Clark,  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Clifford  &  Wamke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Government  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Kolonla.  Ponape.  Eastern  Caroline 
Islands  96941. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Coker,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union.  815  16th  Street  NW.  Room 
510.  Washington.  DX;.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  CoUler.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States.  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Washington.  D.C  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stephen  J.  Collins.  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  BIdg.,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Compa- 
nies. One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  105  East  22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10010. 

A.  Crawford  Cook  St  Co..  P.O.  Box  50485. 
Columbia.  S.C  29250. 

B.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Riyadh.  Saudi 
Arabia. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
nth  floor.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines.  Inc..  7500  Airline 
Drive.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55450. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp..  212  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314  (for  Marconi  Space  St 


A.  Jess  Cooper.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  St 
Gas  Association.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  314.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  St  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 345  Petroleum  BIdg..  Denver.  Colo. 
80202. 

A.  Mark  N.  Cooper.  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

A.  Peter  Coppelman.  The  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Constance  E.R.  Corblno,  1015  ISth 
Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  F.  Cove,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1107.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cove  Associates  Inc..  1000  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  1262  Adams 
BuUdlng.  Bartlesville.  Okla.  74004. 

A.  Cramer  &  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
267,  Cape  Canaveral,  Pl».  32920. 

A.  Mark  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer  (for.  Canaveral  Port 
Authority.  P.O.  Box  267.  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.  32920).  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  C  Cramer.  1320  I9th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Cramer  St  Cramer  (for  Canaveral  Port 
Authority.  P.O.  Box  267.  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.  32920).  1320  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kline  Iron  St  Steel  Co..  Inc.  1225 
Hugger  Street.  Columbia.  S.C  29201. 

A.  CroweU  St  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Pacor  Corp..  1900  North  Sixth  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19122. 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C  20002. 

B.  The  ConservaUve  Caucus.  422  Maple 
Street.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Fred  G.  Davis.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 
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B.  EdJson  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Wishlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  2000«. 

A.  Susan  C.  DeMarr.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Mary  Louise  Pindley  Dennis.  No.  1 
Todd  Drive.  Sands  Point  Long  Island.  N.Y. 
11050. 

B.  National  Health  Action  Committee.  304 
Richards  Road.  Columbus.  Ohio  43214. 

A.  Mel  De  Rutledge,  Jr..  Urban  America 
Development  Group.  Ltd..  201  North 
Charles  Street.  Suite  2701.  Baltimore.  Md. 
21201. 

B.  Urban  America  Development  Group. 
Ltd..  201  North  Charles  Street.  Suite  2701. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

A.  Doris  J.  Dewton.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

A.  Diamond  Shamrocli  Corp.,  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Chester  T.  Dickerson.  Jr.,  Monsanto 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  8t  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 
421  Seventh  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapior  &  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co..  1114 
Main  Street.  Rockport.  Tex.  78382. 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dix.  National  Eklucation  Asso- 
cUtion,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  III,  Gulf  Power  Company. 
P.O.  Box  1151.  Pensacola.  Pla.  32520. 

B.  Gulf  Power  Company.  P.O.  Box  1151. 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32520. 

A.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  January 
15th  National  Holiday  Lobby  Committee, 
1426  Fifth  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  &.  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  California  Educational  Televi- 
sion. SUtion  KVTE  (TV).  P.O.  Box  6.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.  95801:  et.  al. 

A.  Charles  P.  Downer.  7901  Westpark 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  EWve.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Doyle.  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization.  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization (PATCO).  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer,  Foley,  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza, 
SW..  No.  905,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard.  Gardena.  Calif. 
90247. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Duerr,  Credit  Union  Nation- 
al Association.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  No.  810.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sarah  Wells  Duffy,  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychology.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Eugene  Dwight  Dugger,  18  Seaton 
Place  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts.  The  Flour 
Mill,  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board, 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Morre  &  Roberts.  The  Flour 
Mill,  Suite  302,  1000  Potomac  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  206,  Wilsonville.  Oreg.  97070. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts.  The  Flour 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Litchstreet  Company.  32  Cherry  Lawn 
Lane.  Northport.  Long  Island,  N.Y.  11768. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts,  The  Flour 
Mill,  Suite  302,  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Mountain  States  Energy.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3767,  Butte,  Mont.  59702. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts.  The  Flour 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Transportation  Tech- 
nology, 11380  Smith  Road.  Denver,  Colo. 
80207. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  <Sc  Roberts,  The  Flour 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  State  of  Oregon/City  of  Portland. 
Oreg.;  Metro-Metropolitan  Service  District: 
Tri-County  Metropolitan  Transportation 
District. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts.  The  Flour 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Western  Forestry  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1500  SW.  Taylor,  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205. 

A.  Robert  C.  Eckhardt.  122  Third  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  8t  Jacobs 
(for:  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America).  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports.  Inc..  3900  South- 
west Murray  Boulevard.  Beaverton.  Oreg. 
97005. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs.  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Eggers  &  Greene.  P.C.  1407  Main 
Street.  Suite  335.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans. 228  St.  Charles  Avenue.  New  Orleans, 
La. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Eichenberger,  4929  Butter- 
worth  Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Ely.  Guess  &  Rudd.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Energy  Conversion  Group.  1000  Poto- 
mac Street.  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Enfield.  Solar  Lobby.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  510.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Environmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Fagan.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 

A.  Fallbrook  Public  Utility  District.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  L.  Farnham,  530  8th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML),  530  8th 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Dagmar  T.  Farr,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Poss  Launch  &  Tug  Company.  Poss 
Alaska  Line.  660  West  Ewing  Street.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98119. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 

B.  Pacific  Northern  Oil.  Suite  1800.  1000 
Olive  Way.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Pinley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Casey 
&  Underberg,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  10th  floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B   Friends    of    Animals.    11    West    60th        B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds,        B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
Street  New  York.  N.Y.  10023.  Sunley  House.  Bedford  Park,  Croyden.  Eng-     tee.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
land.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Finley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Casey 
St  Underberg.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee.  1120 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jill  Pinsen.  923  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  ISth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Richard  J.  Piorini.  8917  South  Quail 
Run,  Sandy.  Utah  84092. 

B.  Nor&nda  Mining.  Inc.,  986  Atherton 
Drive.  Suite  220.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

A.  Fisher.  Gelband,  Sinick  &  Lamberton, 
P.C,  2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  dc  Pro- 
ducers. Inc..  226  West  47th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Ruth  Flower.  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Conunittee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20002. 

A.  John  P.  Foley,  Jr.,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.,  Suite  507,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036:  et  al. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Care  Cabs.  Inc..  5538  West  National 
Avenue.  West  Allis.  Wis.  53214. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  R.  D.  Folsom.  National  Council  On 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  Room  825.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  On  Synthetic  Fuels 
Productton,  Room  825,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  A.  Ford.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Jack  T.  Ford.  Pope  Ballard  &  Loos.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fallbrook  Public  Utility  District.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hariey  M.  Prankel.  5104  North  I4th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Headstart  Association. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
[>elman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  115. 
Neah  Bay.  Wash.  98357. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C  20037. 


A.  Prfed.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Norton  Sound  Health  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
966.  Nome.  Alaska  99762. 

A.  Robert  P.  Froehlke.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  Sz,  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C  20002. 

B.  American  Indian  Scholarships.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  1106.  Taos.  N.  Mex.  87571. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  St  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Keweenaw  Bay  Chippewa  Tribe.  U.S. 
41.  Baraga.  Mich. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  St  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Penobscot  Indian  Nation.  Community 
Building.  Indian  Island.  Maine  04468. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  &  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes.  P.O.  Box 
306.  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

A.  Karl  A.  Punke  St  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Nation.  P.O.  Box  151. 
Toppenish.  Wash. 

A.  Carlos  Galvis.  CMP  Group.  Inc..  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  No.  906.  Falls  Church.  Va. 
22041. 

B.  Tenant  Owners'  Apartment  Associ- 
ation. Douglas  Elliman-Gibbons  St  Ives.  Inc.. 
575  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive.  Suite  220.  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh  84107. 

A.  John  Gauthier,  923  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  A.  Gavin.  413  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003 

B.  Committee  for  Equitable  Access  to 
Crude  Oil.  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C  20003. 

A.  John  R.  Geiger.  Goulds  Pumps.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  506.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goulds  Pumps.  Inc..  240  Pall  Street. 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.  13148. 

A.  George  &  George.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  540.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  44,  Winter  Park,  PU.  32790. 

A.  Robert  N.  Giaimo.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Suite  1304.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06106. 

A.  Maria  F.  Gilson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 


A.  Gerard  Giovaniello.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Richard  D.  Godown.  Burson-Marsteller, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  750-S.  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750-South.  Washington.  D.C  20036 
(for  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006). 

A.  mchael  Goldstein.  276  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandise.  276  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  James  A.  Goodman.  38  East  Centre 
Street.  Mahanoy  City.  Pa.  17948. 

A.  Douglas  Gordon.  National  Pood  Proces- 
sors Association.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
No.  800.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M  Street  NW..  No.  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  D.  Gormley.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Grace.  Montgomery  Ward 
St  Co..  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co..  Inc.  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Place.  Chicago.  lU. 
60671. 

A.  David  I.  Greenberg.  Consumer  Feder- 
ation of  America.  1012  14th  Street  NW..  No. 
901.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
10122  14th  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  EUen  B.  Griffith,  Child  Advocacy 
Center.  1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  For  Love  of  Children.  Inc.,  Child  Advo- 
cacy Center,  1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum.  656  Information 
Center.  BartlesviUe.  Okla.  74004. 

A.  Richard  F.  Guay.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dan  A.  Gunderson.  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

B.  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  St  Associates.  Inc., 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 
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B.  North  Plains  Orain  Products  Coopera- 
tive. Box  133.  Canby,  Minn.  56220. 

A.  James  N.  Hall.  530  8th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML).  530  8th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  China  External  Trade  Development 
Council.  10th  Floor,  201  Tunhna  North 
Road.  Taipei.  Taiwan.  R.O.C. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tosco  Oil  Corp..  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  Hansen.  Post.  Brandon  <b  Dorsey.  \lil 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &.  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30001. 

A.  Hansell.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 

A.  Jill  A.  Hanson.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Dan  R.  Harlow.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  N.  Har 
wood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Hubert  L.  Harris.  444  North  Capitol 
Street.  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
30001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  <b  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  WlUiam  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc.: 
(for  American  Trucking  Association.  1616  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036).  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh.  PoUto  Chip/Snack 
Pood  Association.  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  PoUto  Chip/Snack  Pood  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  903. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  David  G.  Hawkins.  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wesley  P.  Hayden,  5224  Cherokee 
Avenue,  Alexandria.  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies.  1412  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman.  Shannon.  Hef- 
feman.  Moseman  <b  Ooren.  P.C.  No.  1025, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colt  Industries.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  Heffner,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  B.  Gulf  St  Western  Management  Co.,  600 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920, 
D.C.  20006.  Washington,  DC.  20037. 
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A.  Lewis  M.  Helm,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Zaire). 

A.  Bert  E.  Hennlngson.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50841  and  475  LEnfant  Plaza, 
SW.,  No.  2250.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A.  LeAnn  Hensche,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington, 
DC.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102, 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville. 
Okla. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  PC.  1900 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Search  Group,  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Drive.  Suite  H,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95831. 

A.  Hill,  Christopher  &  Phillips,  P.C.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans. 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hill,  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  C.  F.  Hitchcock,  Box  19029,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Box 
19029,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  SUte  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc..  Ill  Northwest  10th  Avenue,  Miami. 
Fla.  33128. 

A.  Hogan  6t  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State,  15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany, 
N.Y.  12205. 

A.  Hogan  <Sc  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  3412,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street,  Torrance,  Calif.  90509. 

A.  Harriet  Holtzman-Parcells,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  Karen  C.  Hontz.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 


A.  William  B.  Hopkins.  P.O.  Box  13366, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24033. 

B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  1206,  Corcoran.  Calif.  93212. 

A.  William  J.  Hotes.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston,  315  West  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue,  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  789.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

A.  Virginia  A.  Hoy,  National  Multi-Hous- 
ing Council,  203  Yoakum  Parkway,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22304. 

B.  National  Multi-Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  285  North,  Washing 
ton,  DC.  20036. 

A.  John  S.  Hoyt,  Professional  Insurance 
Agents,  400  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

A.  Hughes.  Hubbard  <Sc  Reed.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Adele  M.  Hurley.  105  Davenport  Road, 
Suite  201,  Toronto,  OnUrio  M5R-1H6. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain,  105 
Davenport  Road,  Suite  201,  Toronto,  OnUr- 
io M5R-1H6. 

A.  Susan  Drew  Hutcheson,  The  American 
Alliance  of  Small  Businesses.  6625  Golf 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  The  American  Alliance  of  Small  Busi- 
nesses, P.O.  Box  598,  Dallas,  Tex.  75221. 

A.  Richard  H.  Ichord.  Room  400,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Independent  Producers  Group,  240 
Page  Court,  220  West  Douglas,  Wichita, 
Kans.  67202. 

A.  John  H.  Ingram,  American  Public 
Transit  Association,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Inter  American  Associates.  Inc..  1502 
27th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jenkens  Si  Gilchrist.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  Building.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  T.  Max  Nygaard,  P.O.  Box  238,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75221. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  Si  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street  Suite  900.  Santa  Ana. 
Calif.  92701,  and  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  SanU  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co..  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard 
West.  Orange.  Calif.  92668. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones.  3501  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036:  Pester  Refining  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
10006.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306;  Clark  Oil  & 
Refining  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
510.  Washington.  D.C.  30006:  Tenneco,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East,  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Jones,  Day,  Reavis,  Sc  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Policy  Center.  538  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Stanley  B.  Jones.  Blue  Cross  &  Blue 
Shield  Associations.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  8i  Blue  Shield  Associations. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20OO6. 

A.  Oeza  Kadar,  Jr..  17S0  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs 
(for  Care  Cabs.  Inc.).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs 
(for:  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America).  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  KBS  Associates,  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Howard  C  Katz.  Coffee,  Sugar  St 
Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Brian  F.  Kelly.  1311  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  lU.  60684. 

A.  Richard  B.  KeUy.  770  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandise.  276  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10001. 

A.  Mark  L.  Kemmer.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc..  475  Suite  3450.  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc.,  27631 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48093. 


B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
33d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  Maryann  Kilduf  f .  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Richard  J.  Kinane.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Rufus  King,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  St  Co.;  Stem  Electronics, 
Inc.:  Williams  Electronics.  Inc. 

A.  Michael  T.  Kinsella,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

A.  Klrby  St  Gilllck.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  90S.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bus  ..Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  308.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

A.  Kirby  St  Gilllck.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

A.  Klrby  St  Gilllck.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Com  Refiners  Association.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1022,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kirby  St  Gillick.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Emmett  Jay  Kitchen.  Jr..  National  As- 
sociation of  Business  and  Educational 
Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Kitlas.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

A.  E>aniel  F.  Knlse.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda.  National  Council 
On  Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  Room  825. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  On  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  Room  825,  1747  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jearme  P.  Kowalski.  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Co..  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. '20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  974.  Burllngame.  Calif.  94010. 


B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  Si  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors St  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen,  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  to  Preserve  the  Patent  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals,  77 
West  Washington  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
60602. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Creative  Artists.  Libraries.  St 
Museums,  250  West  57th  Street.  Suite  636. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Landis.  Cohen.  Singman  St  Rauh.  1019 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NFL  Players  Association.  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  St  HUls.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 

A.  League  of  California  Milk  Producers. 
1325  Eighth  Street.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

A.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres  St 
Producers,  Inc.,  236  West  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Caroline  Mills  LaGette.  315  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C  30003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  315  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

A.  Mary  Nell  Lebnhard.  Blue  Cross  8c 
Blue  Shield  Associations.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Blue  Cross  8c  Blue  Shield  Associations. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  30006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1838  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Levine,  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
8c  Sons.  Inc..  375  Park  Avenue.  New  Yor^ 
N.Y.  10152. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  Si  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10153. 

A.  David  Lewis.  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  306. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Aasodation.  395 
Orchard  Street.  Antioch.  HI.  60002. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  Yorlt.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Margaret  Kerry.  Community  Service  A.  Raymond  R.  Krause.  TRW  Inc..  Suite  A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300  1919  Penn- 
Soclety.  105  East  32d  Street.  New  York.  800.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  sylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
N.Y.  10010.  20036.  20006 
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a  Natkm&l  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  116. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Banli.  P.O.  Box 
3586.  Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

A.  Jan  Pittman  Liebman.  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National   Committee   for  Research  in 
Neurological   &.  Communicative   Disorders, 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-520,  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  LUlicIc  McHose  St  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Jones.  Loyd  &  Webster.  Inc..  2327  San 
Felipe.  Houston.  Tex.  77019. 

A.  LUlick  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle.  Inc..  1500  South  Tower 
Pennsoil  Place.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  LUlick  McHose  St  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Barge  Line.  Inc..  10825 
Watson  Road.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  St  Cottone.  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Pollution  Control  Financing 
Agencies.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30036. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  St  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Urban  Flood 
Management  Agencies,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lohse.  Service  Station  Deal- 
ers of  America.  Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Susan  J.  Loomis.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Christopher  Luis.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone.  5500  Holmes  Run 
Pkwy.  No.  1618.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  Si 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dutcher  Industries.  7717  Convey  Court, 
San  Diego.  Calif.  92111. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


B.  IEEE  (Institute  of  Electrical  St  Elec- 
tronic Engineers).  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  608.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Los  Angeles  (City)  Community  Rede- 
velopment Agency,  727  West  17th  Street. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Ted  R.  Mannen.  Health  Industry  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Suite  1100.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Richard  P.  Markey.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Charles  L.  Marshall  II.  Holding  and 
Customer  Development.  4919  Chester 
Street.  Oxon  Hill.  Md.  20021. 

B.  Holding  and  Customer  Development 
Progress  Inc..  4919  Chester  Street.  Suite 
1104.  Oxon  Hill.  Md.  20021. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Massie.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  St  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Martha  McCabe.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Thomas  McCrystal.  P.O.  Box  488. 
Charlottesville.  Va.  22902. 

B.  Action  Committee  on  Technology.  P.O. 
Box  488.  Charlottesville.  Va.  22902. 

A.  Jean  McKee.  General  Mills.  Inc..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  370. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills  Restaurant  Group.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  1431.  Orlando.  Fla.  32802. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman.  American  Paper 
Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Jane  McPike.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  and  One 
Center  Plaza,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Glovsky  St  Popeo 
(for:  SCA  Services.  60  State  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02109).  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 


ington. D.C,  and  One  Center  Plaza,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

A.  Susan  R.  Meisinger.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Edward  A.  Merlis.  Suite  1128.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana.  915  ISth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  St  Schwarz.  1  Farra- 
gut  Square  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Alaska.  P.O.  Box  600. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite  8. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Independent  Cattlemen  Association. 
704  East  Wonsley.  Suite  202.  Austin.  Tex. 
78753. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite  8. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Growers.  Box 
338.  Gorman.  Tex.  76544. 


A.  Laurie  L.  Michel.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco.  Inc..  East  Hanover.  N.J.  07936. 

A.  Miller  St  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  instate  of  Eklna  Shelton.  c/o  American 
Security  Bank.  15th  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

A.  John  R.  Miller.  1750  Midland  Bldg.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Stafford  Michael  Mishoe.  National 
Pork  Producers  Council.  Suite  102.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council.  P.O. 
Box  10383.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306. 

A.  Mark  R.  Misiorowski.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Moery  St  Co..  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for:  The  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt). 

A.  Steven  M.  Moodie.  910  16th  Street. 
Room  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

A.  Richard  D.  Moran.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  James   A.   M.   Muncy.   P.O.   Box   488. 

Chariottesville.  Va.  22902. 

B.  Action  Committee  on  Technology.  P.O. 
Box  488.  Charlottesville.  Va.  22902. 

A.  George  L.  Murphy.  Warner  Communi- 
cations. Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 


B.  Warner  Communications.  Inc.,  7S 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  National  Association  of  Business  St 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
room Merchandise.  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10021. 

A.  National  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 
tals. 2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

A.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  Suite  906,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  Room  825,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street, 
Silver  Spring.  Md.  20906. 

A.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Gaylord  Nelson,  The  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sandie  Nelson,  Room  731,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  Room  731, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036, 

A.  William  B.  Newman,  Jr..  2234  North 
Columbi'.s  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22207. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  990  L'Enfant 
Plaza.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Newrath.  Meyer  St  Faller.  P.C.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Washington. 
DC.  20015, 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  St 
Educational  Radio.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  19164, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walker  F.  Nolan.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
9th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Michael  C.  Normile.  5771  Harwich 
Court,  No.  233,  Alexandria.  Va.  22311. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Agency 
Executive  Directors  Association.  815  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1001.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  Kathie  O'Callaghan,  Burson-Mar- 
steller.  1800  M  Street  NW..  750-S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  750-6.  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20006). 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
DC.  20006, 


B.  Deak  National  Bank.  Fleischmanns. 
N.Y.  12430. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  815.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 178  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Neighborhood  TV  Co..  Inc..  1835  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1156  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10152. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Wine  and  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,  No.  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
222  West  Adams.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara.  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.,  1300  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Anne  Marie  O'Keefe.  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Psychology.  1200  17th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology.  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  P.  O.  Box  2444. 
E>aytona.  Fla.  32015. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  1515  Wilson  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division.  1725  South  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  401.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

A.  Kathleen  O'Leary.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Room  301.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos..  99 
North  Front  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Gerald  L.  Olson.  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 


B.  The  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Jean  M.  Olson.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  M.  Diane  OToole.  Northrop  Corp.. 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite  1208.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Suite  1208.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Stephen  E.  OToole.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards  Com- 
mittee (DISSC).  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight.  Inc..  300  West 
Reno.  OlUahoma  City.  Okla.  73108. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St.  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc..  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  91210. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Committee.  1  Rockefeller  Center.  New 
York.  NY.  10200. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Loss  Reser\'e  Deduction  Committee. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York   N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  M  &  M  Plastics.  P.O.  Box  6134.  41 
South  Creek  Road.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
37406. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Co..  Inc..  619  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60671. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building. 
1435  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Sc.  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sultanate  of  Oman.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co..  Suite 
1101.  1836  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
300M. 

A.  Peabody.  Rlvlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30036. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Public  Employee  Retirement  Industry 
and  Opposition  to  Social  Security  Expan- 
sion. Box  18347.  Denver.  Colo.  80318. 

A.  Doiudd  Penny.  Warner  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Warner  Communications.  Inc..  75 
RockefeUer  Plaza.  New  York.  N.T.  10019. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  Ac  Scheetz.  1778  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee,  of  the  National  Burglar  and 
Fire  Alarm  Association.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  A  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Liberty  Communications.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
7009.  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &.  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

a  Millicom.  Inc..  Suite  5500.  153  East  53d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  3035  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  A  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp..  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  W.  D.  Pickett.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street.  Washington. 
DC.  30001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Mount  Prospect.  111. 
60056. 

A.  Pieraon.  Ball  &  Dowd.  1300  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Turner  Elementary  School.  Stanton 
and  Alabama  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ernest  M.  Pitt.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1364.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

B.  Reynolds  A  Pitt,  P.O.  Box  1364.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  (for  Dr.  Robert  Lange.  8116  Ben- 
nington Drive.  KnoxviUe.  Tenn.  37901. 

A.  WyU  W.  Pleger.  1730  Rhode  Uland 
Avenue.  NW..  No  313.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Brown  8i  Root.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  NW..  No.  133.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Richard  P.  Pollock.  3000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen.  Inc..  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 


B.  National  Campground  Owners  Associ- 
ation. 804  D  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South,  225  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
970.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
970,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Multl  Housing  Council.  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
970.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger.  Doollttle  &  Fanner, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ruhrkohle  A.  G..  43  Essen.  Rolling- 
hauser  Strasse  1.  Germany. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis,  Holman  & 
Fletcher,  1776  F  Street.  Suite  201.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Cos..  1104 
Gary  Court.  Wheaton  III.  60187. 

A.  Keith  A.  Pretty.  16025  Northland 
Drive.  Southfield.  Mich.  48075. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Priest.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Priest  «t  Fine.  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Protect  the  Innocent,  Inc.,  451  South 
Indiana  Street,  MooresvUle,  Ind.  46158. 

A.  Stuart  Proctor.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

A.  Gayle  Randol.  1838  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
403.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.;  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Eiler  C.  Ravnholt.  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  733  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  Timothy  Redmon.  Sr..  American  Opto- 
metric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street.  Antioch.  111.  60002. 

A.  Janet  S.  Reed.  12275  Greenleaf  Avenue. 
Potomac.  Md..  20854. 

B.  Paralysis  Cure  Research  Foundation. 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  No.  501.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30002. 

A.  Mark  ReihI.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  510. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  William  W.  Relnertson.  American  Op- 
tometric Association,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  206,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antioch,  HI.  60002. 

A.  Jack  Relter,  Tiger  International.  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International.  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Religous  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights. 
Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20003. 

A.  Renewable  Fuels  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  430.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

A.  Renewed  Energy  Corp..  14  East  2700 
South.  No.  10.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84115. 

A.  Research  Animal  Alliance,  400-2 
Totten  Pond  Road.  Suite  200.  Waltham. 
Mass.  02154. 

A.  John  T.  Richardson.  Monsanto  Co.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Valerie  M.  Rigglns,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  33309. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Rlordan.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Robert  Roach.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  George  Rolierts.  National  Education 
Association.  555  Park  Street.  Suite  160.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55103. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  Si  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centex  Corp..  1400  Republic  National 
Bank  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  St  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102,  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  Si  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Richard  R.  Roberts.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steven  M.  Roberta,  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Rogers  Si  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Leasing,  Inc.,  1  Liberty 
Plaza.  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co..  800 
WlUhlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

A.  Burt  Rosen,  Pfizer  Inc.,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfiaer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman,  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Henry  Scheln.  Inc.,  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive.  Port  Washington.  New  York.  N.Y. 
11050. 

A.  Ann  C.  Schelner,  American  Health 
Planning  Association.  1601  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20009 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  James  P.  Schlicht,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

A.  Eligabeth  Nash  Schwartz.  The  Boeing 
Co..  1700  North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

A.  Etouglas  W.  Scott.  Sierra  Club.  530 
Bush  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

A.  Robert  D.  Scott,  5351  South  Roslyn 
Street.  Englewood.  Colo.  80111. 

B.  The  American  Htmiane  Association. 
5351  South  Roslyn  Street.  Englewood.  Colo. 
80111. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Ebtports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (AUESA).  Suite  4400. 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Leslie  Sewell.  National  Public  Radio. 
2025  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw.  F&irweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Agricultural  Producers.  600  Common- 
wealth Avenue.  Suite  212.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90005. 

A.  David  L.  Shapiro.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  Si  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Luther  W.  Shaw.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. Suite  514.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
cUtion.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Shearman  St  Sterling,  53  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10005. 

B.  Amory  Houghton.  Sr..  c/o  Coming  As- 
sociates et  al..  2  East  Market  Street.  Cor- 
ning. N.Y.  14830. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff.  1126  Woodward 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Wyman  family.  375  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Susan  Silverman.  10600  Stable  Lane. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug  Free  Youth.  9805  Dameron  Street. 
SUver  Spring.  Md.  20906. 

A.  Gary  D.  Slmms,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Slsk,  Foley.  Hultln  St  Driver,  2501  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036:  Pester  Refining  Co..  P.O.  Box  10006. 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50306:  Clark  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006:  Tenneco.  490  L'En- 
fant Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Catherine  S.  Smith.  Suite  209.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Suite 
209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  R.  Smith.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corps..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith.  986  Atherton  Drive. 
Suite  220.  Salt  Lake  aty.  Utah  84107. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc..  Suite  220.  986 
Atherton  Drive.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

A.  Thomas  Blalsdell  Smith.  Community 
Nutrition  Institute.  1146  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Glovsky  &  Popeo. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
and  One  Center  Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108 
(for  SCA  Services.  Inc..  60  SUte  Street. 
Boston.  Mass.  02109). 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder,  6000  Clewerwall 
Drive.  Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 


B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services.  Inc..  1620  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


600   Pennsylvania 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  M.  Snyder. 
Avenue  SE..  Suite  205. 
20003 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Bellefield  Office  Park. 
1601  114th  SE..  Suite  151,  BeUevue.  Wash. 
98004. 

A.  Terry  Sopber.  The  WUdemess  Society. 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Spady,  Utah  International 
Inc.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  SiUte 
710.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc..  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Robert  W.  Staley.  8000  West  Florissant 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfield,  The  Coastal  Corp., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  ICassacfau- 
sette  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Association. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  BartMra  W.  St«iner.  Utah  International 
Inc..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  710. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc..  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward.  2217  Observatory 
Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Vitro  Engineering  Corp..  P.O.  Box  296. 
Richland.  Wash.  99352. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  No.  724A.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Sullivan  St  CromweU.  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc..  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  No.  724A.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW..  No.  724A.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Mary  Beth  Sullivan.  923  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  I5th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  30005. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Cairo.  Egjrpt. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners. 
11322  Silverleaf  Drive.  Fairfax.  Va.  22039. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbUl  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Group.  Suite 
800,  1666  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Shirley  Ann  Swinger.  338  South 
Orange  Avenue.  Apt.  C.  Newarli.  N.J.  07103. 

A.  Scott  R.  Swirling.  National  Family 
Planning  and  Reproductive  Health  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  425  13th  Street  NW..  Room  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Planning  and  Repro- 
ductive Health  Association.  Inc..  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Room  350.  Washington.  DC. 
20004. 

A.  Robert  Taft  Jr..  1800  BCassachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washhigton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
American  Hot  Dip  Galvanisers  Association. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Linda  Tarr-Whelan.  NaUonal  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St  Joe  Minerals.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Edward  P.  Terrar.  Jr..  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Room  400.  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  John  F.  Terzano.  329  Eighth  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America.  212 
Fifth  Avenue.  Room  703.  New  York..  N.Y. 
lOOlO. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  A  Scheer.  Suite 
II28.  II20  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Business  Coalition.  131  East 
Redwood.  Suite  210.  Baltimore.  Md.  21202. 

A.  Gary  C.  Thompaon.  Oil.  Chemical  A 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union.  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  1636  Champa  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

A.  James  P.  Thompson  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee. 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90067.  and  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Commemorative  Coin  Program.  1 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10200. 

A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  Tuvin  Associates.  Suite 
203.  1302  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  P.  Outtenberg.  Jr.,  Guttenberg 
Associates.  Suite  401.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  (for  The  North  American 
Telephone  Association). 

A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  Tuvin  Associates,  Suite 
203.  1302  18  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  John  P.  Guttenheng.  Jr..  Guttenheng 
Associates.  Suite  401.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  (for.  20th  Century  Fox 
Film  Corp.). 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 
1600  Southwest  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg. 

A.  United  Services  Automobile  Associ- 
ation. USAA  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78288. 

A.  United  SUtes  Ski  Association.  907 
Foothill  Boulevard.  La  Canada.  Calif.  91011. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Fledman  &  Sutcliffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
Hartford  County.  Conn..  555  Main  Street. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Fledman  &  Sutcliffe.  1220 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons.  Inc..  c/o 
Simpson.  Thatcher  <fe  Bartlett.  1  Battery 
Park  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Virginia  Association  of  RaUway  Pa- 
trons. P.O.  Box  867.  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 

A.  Charlotte  Voorde.  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Psychology.  1200  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Psychology.  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  Inc..  943  Post  Road  East. 
Westport.  Conn.  06880. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Life  St  Casualty.  207  North 
Fifth  Street.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  58102. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  320.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  &  Pease  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Mowsafe  Products.  Inc..  1205  Dearborn 
Drive.  Columbus.  Ohio  43085. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  CSX  Corp..  P.  O.  Box  C-32222.  Rich- 
mond. Va.  23261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc.,  4  World 
Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  E>odge  Corp..  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19113. 

A.  Rob  Wallace.  203  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002 

B.  Board  of  Directors.  Western  Solar  Utili- 
zation Network.  715  Southwest  Morrison, 
Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  7755  East  Marginal  Way. 
Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp..  Pierre  La- 
clede Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  II7I4. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  Culver  City.  Calif. 
90230. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Raytheon  Co..  141  Spring  Street.  Lex- 
ington. Mass.  02173. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  1  Space  Park.  Redondo 
Beach.  Calif.  90278. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  United  Technologies  Corp.. 
Technologies  Building.  Hartford, 
06101. 


A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

A.  Robert  E.  Watkins.  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  the  United  States, 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Bru(je  H.  Watzman.  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. 1130  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Webster  &  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation.  Community  Build- 
ing. Indian  Island.  Maine  04468. 

A.  Charles  W.  Wegner.  Jr..  Professional 
Insurance  Agents.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents.  400 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

A.  Lanee  Wells.  P.O.  Box  6003.  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99502. 

A.  Marchant  Wentworth.  Room  731.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  EJnvironmental  Action.  Inc..  Room  731. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco.  Inc..  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wexler  &  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos..  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boulevard.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73116. 

A.  Wexler  St  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation. 1705  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  F.  Whitsitt.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

A.  Stephanie  Whyche.  American  Opto- 
metric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  206,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antioch.  111.  60002. 

A.  WIckham  St  Craft.  P.C.  1050  I7th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1160.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc..  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  6061 1. 

A.  Wickham  St  Craft.  P.C  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1160.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  PHH  Group.  Inc..  11333  McCormick 
Road.  Hunt  Valley.  Md.  21031. 

A.  WIckham  St  Craft,  P.C,  1050  nth 
Street  NW..  Suite  1160.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


United        B.  Ryder  System.  Inc..  3600  Northwest  82d 
Conn.     Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33166. 

A.  Wickham  &  Craft.  PC.  1050  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1160.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Trailer  Train  Co..  101  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

A.  Wildman.  Harrold.  Allen,  Dixon  St  Mc- 
Donnell. Suite  1200.  67  Madison  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38103. 

B.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Fourth  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  P.  Will.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  1101.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  P.O.  Box 
1199.  Blythe,  Calif.  92226. 

A.  James  H.  Williams.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Universal  Poods.  Inc.,  433  East  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Box  737.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
53201. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  St  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  3151.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  City  of  Gardena.  1700  West  162d 
Street.  Gardena.  Calif.  90247. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  RMI.  Inc.,  225  West  30th  Street.  Na- 
tional City.  Calif.  92050. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  Room  400.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  A.  Wilson  III.  8001  Braddock 
Road,  Suite  500.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Suite  500.  Springfield. 
Va.  22160. 

A.  Judith  A.  Winchester.  3814  Woodley 
Road  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the 
Mayor.  City  Hall.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey,  & 
Brodsky,  P.C  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Kankakee.  Beaverville  St  Southern 
Railroad  Co..  500  Railroad  Avenue.  Mo- 
mence.  111.  60912. 

A.  Rebecca  Wodder.  The  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Benjamin  Wolff.  1730  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.     U.S.     Windpower     Association. 
Wheeler  Road.  Burlington.  Biass.  01803. 
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A.  Richard  P.  Woods.  Pacific  Resources. 
Inc..  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  540.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources.  Inc..  733  Bishop 
Street.  P.O.  Box  3379.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 
96813. 

A.  Susan  P.  Woodard.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kerry  Woodward.  3028'/i  Hillegass. 
Berkeley.  Calif.  94705. 

B.  Gay  Righte  National  Lobby.  Inc..  930  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  No.  611.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  William  L.  Wright.  Eli  Uliy  St  Co..  1901 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Suhkara  abdul  Yahuch.  Doctor  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  January  15  National  Holi- 
day Lobby  Committee.  1426  Fifth  Street 
NW..Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  January 
15th  National  Holiday  Lobby  Conunission. 
1426  Fifth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Thane  A.  Young.  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Zeese.  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML).  530  Eighth 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Philip  F.  Zeldman.  Suite  900.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Suite 
209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Myron  ZeiU,  Conununity  Nutrition  In- 
stitute. 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Room  300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Room  300.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  J.  Zimmer.  Wickaire.  Gavin  & 
Gibbs.  P.C  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Cogeneration  Coalition.  Inc..  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ben  Zingman.  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Hobart 
Corp..  Troy.  Ohio).  633  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Ziontz.  Pirtle.  Morissett.  Emstoff  & 
Chestnut.  Suite  208.  600  First  Avenue.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98104. 
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B.  Inuplat  Community  of  the  Arctic  Slope. 
P.O.  Box  437.  Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

A.  Zionta.  Piitle.  Moriasett.  Emstoff  & 
Cbestnut.  Suite  308.  «00  First  Avenue.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98104. 


B.  IJkpeacvik  Inupiat  Corp..  P.O.  Box  427 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

A.  Laurence  W.  Zoeller.  Burson-Mar- 
steller.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  750-S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


May  18,  1981 


B.  Burson-Marsteller  (for:  National  Oil 
Jobbers  Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20006).  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  750-South.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 
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j  QUARTERLY  REPORTS' 

'All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1981: 

File  On>  Copy  With  thk  Secretary  op  the  Senate  ams  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4Ui 

(Mark  one  Miuare  only)      { 

Note  on  Item  "A".— <a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
♦i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
i    the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
I    join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  ORGAltlZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  FILING: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amenduients.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— 5302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  lx>bb]ring 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legi^ative  interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution.  «f) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  pubUcatJons 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  tAife  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amoimt  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  oh  Itkm  "D."— (a)  In  GeneroL  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—^Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

((»  Ip  This  Rxtort  Is  por  an  Employer.- (1)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii>  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  malces  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
punxwe  of  attempting  to  influen(%  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Rsport  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  fmptoyer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numl>ered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receiptt  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  (500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period "  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Jleceived  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

this  page,  tabulate  data  under  under  the  headings  'Amount"  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add    "6"  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last 

and  "7")  day  of  the  pericxl  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30,  or  Decem- 

ber 31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following 
Loans  Received  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.* Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("fcriod"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"'- 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  °"E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "'E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None. '"  write  "None""  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  "expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  Ubulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount. "  "Date  or 
Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient. "  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8  ") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarier  (Add  "9"" 

and  "10"') 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

'"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15.  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Robert  J.  Aagre,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $72$.    E.  (9)  $158.30. 

A.  Abadle  and  Hudson.  P.O.  Box  2787, 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 

B.  Miller  Coal  Systems,  Inc..  1  American 
Place,  Suite  2038,  Baton  Rouge.  La.  70825. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,779.67. 

A.  John  P.  Abbadessa,  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Accountants.  727  South  23d  Street, 
No.  100.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 727  South  23d  Street.  Suite  100.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $19. 

A.  Paul  C.  Abenante.  Suite  850,  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $212.50.    E.  (9)  $4.15. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy,  3973  Stuart 
Place.  Jackson.  Miss.  39211. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $643.88. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  St  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eazor  Express,  Inc..  Eazor  Square. 
PitUburgh.  Pa.  15201. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  &  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Five  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oklahoma,  In  care  of  Ponca  Tribe, 
Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  &  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20«36. 

B.  Kio«i»-Comanche- Apache  Intertribal 
Land  Use  Committee,  P.O.  Box  72,  Lawton, 
Okla.  73501. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  St  Mendenhall,  P.C, 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20636. 

B.  Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  116. 
Angoon.  Alaska  99820. 

A.  Abourezk.  Shack  St  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20*36. 

B.  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma, 
P.O.  Box  1283.  Miami.  Okla.  74354. 

A.  Abourezk,  Shack  &  Mendenhall.  P.C. 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20*36. 

B.  Ukpeagvik  Inupiat  Corp..  P.O.  Box  427, 
Barrow,  Alaska  99723. 

A.  Sherman  Abrahamson,  Control  Data 
Corp.,  3717  Columbia  Pike.  Arlington.  Va. 
22204. 

B.  Control  E>au  Corp.,  3717  Columbia 
Pike.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  ACLI  International.  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue,  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 


D.  (6)  $6,800.01. 


D.  (6)  $6,924.90. 


A.   Action   for   Children's   Television, 
Austin  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass.  02160. 
D.  (6)  $29,826.05.    E.  (9)  $979.83. 
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A.  Bruce    Adams.    2030   M   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Adams,    1919    Pennsylvania 
No.    700.    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  John  J 
Avenue  NW, 
20006. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond.  Va. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Vepco.  1  James  River  Plaza.  Richmond. 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A  Kenneth  R.  Adams.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc..  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
2450.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  27621  Park- 
view Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams,  Jr.,  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Hobson  H.  Adcock,  Pepsi  Co..  Inc..  700 
Anderson  HiU  Road.'^rchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

B.  Pepsi  Co.,  Inc..  700  Anderson  Hill  Road. 
Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $39,069.21.    E.  (9)  $39,069.21. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad 
Office  Center,  2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,524,02.    E.  (9)  $13,524.02. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $5,420.    E.  (9)  $5,818.37. 

A.  Elizabeth  Agle,  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,908.97.    E.  (9)  $165.61. 

A.  Robert  S.  Agman.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,217.45.    E.  (9)  $4.58. 

A.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $16,500. 

A.  Randolf  H.  Aires.  Sears.  Roebuck  St 
Co..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Suite 
802,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  III.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)$95. 

A.  Air  Products  and  Chemicals.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  538.  Allentown,  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Air  TransiMrt  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $16,254.14.    E.  (9)  $16,254.14. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Society  of  Pathologists.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 


A.  A-K  Ass(x:iates.  Inc..  1225  Eight  Street. 
Suite  590,  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box 
1210.  South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $9,853.10    E.  (9)  $9,929.91 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590,  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologist  Practice  Association,  1225 
Eighth  Street,  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $21,316.16. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  HiU  St  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  HiU  St  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  Hobart 
Corp.,  Troy,  Ohio  45374). 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co.,  2200  Post  Oak 
Tower,  5051  Westheimer  Road,  Houston, 
Tex.  77056. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Partners.  350 
North  St.  Paul.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  Sc  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Bache  Group.  Inc..  100  Gold  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$S. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Brooklyn  Industrial  Development 
Corp..  2  Belmont  Avenue,  Rye.  N.Y.  10580. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Houston.  City  Hall,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Contract  Carrier  Conference,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Deloitte.  Haskins  St  Sells.  1114  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E.  St  J.  Gallo  Winery.  P.O.  Box  1130. 
Modesto.  Calif.  95353. 
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A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washinaton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enervol  Corp..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  91246.  Se- 
atUe.  Wash.  98108. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Waahlncton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Pllmways.  Inc..  2049  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Akin.  Oump,  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P8C  Corp..  110  East  59th  Street.  37th 
noor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  A  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Cryogenics.  Inc..  2524  Rodney 
Lane.  Dallas.  Tex.  75229. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ooldston  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22568, 
Houston.  Tex.  77027. 

A.  AJcin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leaseway  Transportation  Corp.,  21111 
Chagrin  Boulevard.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44122. 

A.  Akin.  Oump,  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  1  Greenwich 
Plaza.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuel  Co..  1102  Sixth 
Street.  New  Orleans.  La.  70115. 

D.  (6)  $2,525. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mapco,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
Harris  County.  P.O.  Box  61429.  Houston. 
Tex.  77208. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Akin.  Oump.  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Military  Accessories  Service  Associ- 
ations, Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  Suite  1118,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  FVld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Condominium 
A  Cooperative  Housing,  5415  North  Sheri- 
dan Road.  Chicago.  III.  60640. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana.  915  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  No.  901.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co.,  314  East 
Second  South,  Salt  Lake  City,  UUh  84111. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ringling  Bros.  Bamum  St  Bailey  Com- 
bined Shows.  Inc.,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Saber  Energy.  Inc.,  1700  Houston  Natu- 
ral Gas  Building,  1200  Travis,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002. 

A.  Akin,  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shearson  Loeb  Rhoades,  15  Wall 
Street,  Ninth  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1608  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Akin.  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Pipe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2039. 
Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Ship.  Inc.,  Morton  Avenue.  Ches- 
ter. Pa.  19013. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Bankers  Association.  203  West 
10th  Street,  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  <k  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Instruments  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
225474,  MS  241.  Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Valley  View  Bank.  P.O.  Box  30100. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75230. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Kauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Vickers  Petroleum  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
2240.  Wichita.  Kans.  67201. 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  1133  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1130.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Worldwide  Church  of  Ood.  P.O.  Box 
385.  Pasadena,  Calif.  91102. 
D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Zale  Corp..  3000  Diamond  Park  Drive. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75247. 

D.  (6)  $30,000. 

A.  Alaska  Fund,  Inc..  810  18th  Street  NW., 
No.  804.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $190,000.    E.  (9)  $2,867,06. 

A.  Joan  H.  Albert.  National  Association  of 
Casualty  St  Surety  Agents,  600  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  No.  202,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  St 
Surety  AgenU,  5225  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  302.  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $107.85. 

A.  James  J.  Albertine,  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IntersUte  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  M.  Albertine,  Suite  209,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Suite 
209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $242.30.    E.  (9)  $85.85. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2625  Clearbrook  Drive,  Ar- 
lington Heights,  III.  60005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida.  203 
South  Adams  Street.  Tallahassee.  Fla. 
32302. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  City  of  Tucson.  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Coalition  for  Energy  Efficient  Trans- 
portation, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Rosslyn,  Va. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Continental  Group,  Inc.,  1  Harbor 
Plaza,  Stamford,  Conn. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  3412.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 
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D.  (6)  $1>.000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.,  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  St 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Main  Street.  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  111. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority.  P.O.  Box  2192. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O3annon  Si 
Bracy,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp..  P.O.  Box  22601. 
Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson,  O'Bannon  & 
Bracy.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1204,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America, 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander.  National  Pood 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Pood  Processors  Association 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $S00.    E.  (9)  $240.69. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander.  Morgan.  Lewis  St 
Bockius.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800-N,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $90. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $223.17. 

A.  Maxton  M.  Allcox,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Room  801.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  De- 
troit, Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $11,403.24. 

A.  Alltaince  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  LEnfant  Plaza  SUtion, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,884.55.    E.  (9)  $1,615.09. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Room  2140,  Chicago. 
111.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $3,016.69. 

A.  Peter  Allstrom.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  St  Beverage  Trades  Department. 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 
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D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  R.  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Port  Hunt  Road. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551,  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $1,520.    E.  (9)  $601.28. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  John  O.  Ambler.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $13.02. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians, 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $9,270.71.    E.  (9)  $9,270.71. 

A.  American  Arts  Alliance.  424  C  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $13,873.03.    E.  (9)  $73,204.23. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road, 
Suite  214,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $45.82. 

A.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,822.    E.  (9)  $2,822. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors. P.O.  Box  269.  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
17022. 

D.  (6)  $630.64. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties, 1612  K  Street  NW.,  No.  900,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $23,693.40. 

A.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Suite  214,  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

E.  (9)  $27.85. 

A.  Americar  Association  of  University 
Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $188. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $34,830.65.    E.  ( 9 )  $34,830.65. 

A.  American  Business  Conference.  Suite 
209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $470.02. 

A.  American  Congress  on  Surveying  St 
Mapping,  210  Little  Palls  Street,  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22046. 

E.  (9)  $3,608.15. 

A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $12,935.    E.  (9)  $4,980. 


A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,410.39 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $118,165.27. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 
D.  <6)$175.    E.  (9)$175. 

A.    American    Honey    Producers    Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  368,  Minco,  Okla.  73059. 
D.  (6)  $8,277.    E.  (9)  $7,999.81. 

A.    American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $9,860.71.    E.  (9)  $13,376.25. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  <6)  $16,655.69.    E.  (9)  $5,179.39. 

A.  American  Humane  Association,  P.O. 
Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo.  80201. 

E.  (9)  $9,256.70. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association.  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY.  10038. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $54,100.    E.  (9)  $71,017.44. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,925. 

A.  American  League  for  Exports  St  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Suite  4400.  475  LEnfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $40,729.50.    E.  (9)  $40,729.50. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago.  III.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $3,456.55.    E.  (9)  $4,342.89. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004,  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.   American   Meat   Institute.   P.O.   Box 
3556.  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
D.  (6)  $4,008.70.    EL  (9)  $508.70. 

A.    American    Medical    Association,    535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60610. 
D.  (6)  $1,920.    E.  (9)  $30,286.09. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

R  (9)  $659.17. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $15,858.92.    E.  (9)  $40,892. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
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D.  (6)  (10.S04.B1.    E.  (9)  $10,504.91. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street.  AnUoch.  111.  S0003. 

D.  («)  $r78.60.    E.  (9)  $778.60. 

A.  American  Orthotic  and  Prostetic  Aaso- 
ciatlon.  717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  Yorit,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $158.94. 

A.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $36,316.10.    E.  (9)  $15,105.18. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $218,413.    E.  (9)  $218,078. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
aUon.  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,268.35.    E.  (9)  $3,268.35. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  $12,792.55. 

A.  American  Postal  Worliers  Union.  817 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $3,015,998.35.    E.  (9)  $145,539.96. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,705.    E.  (9)  $13,705. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,284.    E.  (9)  $2,211.82. 

A.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington 
DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  360.  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $1,852.44. 
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A.  American  Subcontractors  Association. 
8401  Corporate  Drive.  No.  540.  Landover 
Md.  20785. 

A.  American  Surveys.  Embassy  Square 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington" 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ciistoms  Brokers  &  Forward- 
ers Association  of  America.  Inc..  1  World 
Trade  Center.  Suite  1109.  New  York.  N.Y 
10048. 

D.  (6)$420.    E.  (9)  $156.06. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $40,682.28.    E.  (9)  $40,682.28. 

A.  American  Tnicking  Associations.  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036* 

D.  (6)  $10,290.06.    E.  (9>  $83,225.60. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW..  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $167.50. 

A.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22200. 


D.  (6)  $7,300.    E.  (0)  $1,566. 

A.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. Suite  1101,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $675. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay,  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Air  Florida.  P.O.  Box  592337.  Miami. 
Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmiUy.  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  168,  Washington.  D.C 
20001. 

B.  ENI  Cos..  1417  116th  Avenue  NE.,  Call 
No.  C21611,  Belleview,  Wash.  98009 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmiUy.  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  Hickory  Association.  560  South  Broad- 
way. HIcksville.  N.Y.  11801. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  AmIUy.  400  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  John  O.  Ams.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.  <  6 )  $  1 .750.    E.  ( 9 )  $342.87. 

A.  Edward  Andersen.  National  Grange 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Orange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co..  Inc. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  100  Matsonford  Road.  Radnor 
Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)  $179.69. 

A.  J.  Lem  Anderson.  Time.  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time.  Inc..  Time  and  Life  Bldg..  Rocke- 
feller Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $13.23. 
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A.  Anderson  Si  Pendleton.  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Military  Mission  of  Chile.  1736  Massa- 
chusetU  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $34.79. 

A.  Robert  L.  Anderson.  Deere  &  Co..  John 
Deere  Road.  Moline.  III.  61265. 

B.  Deere  <b  Co..  John  Deere  Road.  Moline 
111.  61265. 

A.  Sally  M.  Anderson.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Steven  C.  Anderson.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Wayne  C.  Anderson.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco.  Inc..  East  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 


D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $7,737.40. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Robert  C.  Angel.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Jay  Angoff.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,249.99. 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles.  Suite  711.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  CITC  Industries  Inc..  1  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10016. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Apartment  and  Office  Building  Associ- 
ation. 1511  K  Street  NW..  No.  819.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  D.  Aquilino.  Jr..  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $837.50.    E.  (9)  $143.60. 

A.  John  Archer.  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation. 8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald,  National  Education 
Association.  California  Teachers  Associ- 
ation. 1705  Murchison  Drive,  Burllngame. 
Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $1,018. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001 

E.  (9)  $1.20. 

A.  Arnold  <Sc  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Werner  J.  Fleischmann.  300  Jackson- 
ville Road.  Pompton  Plains.  N.J.  07444 

D.  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $11.52. 
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A.  Arnold  <Sc  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MFA  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  1817  West 
Broadway.  Columbia.  Mo.  65201. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $29.69. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Table  Grape  Growers  Association.  Bou- 
levard Transversal  KM  4.5.  Hermosillo. 
Sonora.  Mexico. 

A.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Associated  Metals  &  Minerals  Corp.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Milton  F.  Ashford  TRW,  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc.,  6009  Rltti- 
man  Plaza.  San  Antonio,  TX.  78218. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 
Suite  607.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  2000$. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9>$600. 

A.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention St  Innovation,  Suite  605.  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $5,925.    E.  (9)  $1,294.04. 

A.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  6310X 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women.  P.O.  Box  8068.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $$,420. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
D  C  20036. 

b.  (6)  $7,862.11.    E.  (9)  $7,862.11. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Room  720,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $21,400.62.    E.  (9)  $21,400.62. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 727  South  23d  Street,  No.  100.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $19. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Association  of  Private  Pension  &  Wel- 
fare Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,680.    E.  (9)  $3,680. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 


D.  (6)$240.    E.  (9)$24. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $2,938.67. 

A.  Lloyd  G.  Ator,  Jr.,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$SO0.    E.  (9)  $789.07. 

A.  James  A.  Austin.  American  Peed  Manu- 
facturers Association.  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Peed  Manufacuters  Associ- 
ation, 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States  (AMICUS).  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  No.  308. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  John  S.  Autry,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.  E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Avon  Products.  Inc.,  9  West  57  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $465.15. 

A.  Walter  C.  Ayers,  Virginia  Petroleum 
CouncU,  1809  Staples  Mill  Road,  Richmond. 
Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600.  E.  (9)  $289.29. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.  E.  (9)  $39.20. 

A.  Frances  Babb,  1929  Calvert  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Renewed  Energy  Corp.,  14  East  2700 
South,  Suite  10,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84415. 

D.  (6)  $320.  E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Dale  R.  Babione.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $560. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,   No.   505.   Washington.   D.C. 

20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,  Inc.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Maten- 
als)  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westlnghouse). 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500  E.  (9)  $67.65. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Btessachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields.  Inc.,  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038 

E.  (9)  $2,750. 

A.  Baer  Marks  &  Upham.  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc.,  4  World 
Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Joan  N.  Baggett,  815  15th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,042.    E.  (9)  $648.95 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey.  8001  Braddock 
Road,  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Conmiittee, 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

A.  George  F.  BaUey.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21. 
Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

D.  (6)  $345.20.    E.  (9)  $816.49. 

A.  William  W.  BaUey.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1050.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  Box  2000.  Rahway. 
N  J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $315.30. 

A.  John  M.  Baines.  4707  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  No.  408.  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  Johnson  Oil  Co..  Inc..  &  Silver  Eagle 
Co..  Inc..  La  Barge.  Wyoming. 

D.  (6)  $14,560.    E.  (9)  $14,729.13 

A.  Judith  L.  Baird,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  John  Baize.  1575  I  Street  NW..  No.  360. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  No.  360,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $159.18. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coim- 
cil.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  St  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Baker  Si  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoll  Co.,  Pennzoll  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Bakers  &  Daniels.  Suite  600.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
68007.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 
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A.  EmU  F.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20036. 

A.  Baker  A  McKenzie.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  O.D.  Searle  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1045. 
Skokie.  lU.  60076. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale.  7436  Chummley  Court 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22043. 

B.  Center  to  Protect  Workers"  Rights.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603.  Washington 
DC.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    EL  (9)  $583.54. 

A.  Jacqueline  Balk-Tusa.  Boise  Cascade 
Corp..  1628  I  Street  NW..  No.  809.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  809,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,062. 

A.  Ballard.  Spahr.  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Franklin  Institute.  PhUadelphia. 
Pa.  19103. 

A.  Michael  Baly  III,  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va 
23209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.    E.  (9)$171. 

A.  Sheila  MacDonald  Bamberger.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Christine  M.  Bangert,  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 
10022. 

A.  Samuel  J.  Baptista,  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasliington,  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Judy  Bardacke,  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  11  Duport  CTrcle  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
AFL-CIO.  11  Duport  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,480.86    E.  (9)  $150. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,200.    E.  (9)  $258.23. 

A.  Barley  and  Malt  Institute.  733  North 
Van  Buren  Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $24,102.81.    E.  (9)  $5,187.45. 

A.  Donna  R.  Bamako.  National  Council  of 
Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  915.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  No.  915,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6.)$910.    (9)  $43.15. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr.,  803  Ironljark 
Place.  Orinda.  Calif.  94563. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  97119. 

A.  Roger  H.  Barnard,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Committee  for  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  Tartaric  Chemicals  Corp..  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $384.45. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  W.  Thatcher.  Banana  Supply  Co.. 
Inc..  3030  Northeast  Second  Avenue.  Miami 
Fla.  33137. 

E.  (9)  $200.56. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagla  &  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagla  &  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  School  Food  Service  Associ- 
ation. 4101  East  Illiff  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo 
80222. 

D.  (6)  $25,889.60.    E.    (9)  $835.60. 
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B.  National  Customs  Brokers  and  For- 
warders Association  of  America,  Inc.,  One 
World  Trade  Center.  Suite  1190.  New  York 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Bamett,  Alagla  &  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Pood  Processors  Associ- 
ation, Mushroom  Processors  Committee,  25 
North  Duke  Street.  York,  Pa.  17070. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  8t  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange,  17th 
Street  and  Stock  Exchange  Place.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19103 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Larry  P.  Bamett.  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,500 

A.  Bamett  Yingling  &  Shay,  P.C,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A..  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.    (9)  $8. 

A.  Bamett  Yingling  &  Shay.  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Crocker  National  Bank.  One  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104 

D.  (6)$140.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  Iowa  Railway  Associ- 
ation, 620  Capital  City  Bank  Building.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  50309. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  620  CapiUl 
City  Bank  Building.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
50309. 

E.X9)  $2,803.14 
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A.  David  J.  Bardln.  Arent,  Fox,  Kinter, 
Plotkin  A  Kabn.  1815  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
incton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Solmecs  Corp.,  45  Sheldon  Avenue, 
Highgate  London  N6;  17  Negba  Street,  Jem- 
salem.  Israel. 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger,  Consumers  Union.  500 
West  13th.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  SUtes 
Inc..  256  Washington  Street,  Mount  Vemon' 
NY.  10550. 

A.  Rol>ert  O.  Barker.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  801  Northland  Towers 
West.  Southfleld,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$30. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale.  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Bamett.  Alagia  Sc  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers.  P.O.  Box  6857 
Denver.  Colo.  80206. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  &  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Munir  P.  Benjenk.  1308  28th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  &  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  VegeUbie  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando  Fla 
32814. 

D.  (6)  $3,027.45. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  &  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Tomato  Exchange.  4401  East 
Colonial  Drive.  Orlando,  Fla.  32814 

D.  (6)  $930.15. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  tt  Carey,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  P.  Mastrippoiito  and  Sons,  Inc.,  Box 
445.  Embreevllle.  Coatesvllle,  Pa.  19320. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagla  &  Carey.  1627  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New  York 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Coffee  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 
and  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Clearing  As- 
sociation, Four  World  Trade  Center  New 
York.  NY.  10048. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New  York 
N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Cocoa  Clearing  Association 
Inc..  Four  World  Trade  Center,  New  York 
NY.  10048. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  Suite  1400,  New  York 
NY.  10004. 

B.  Pmdentlal  Lines,  Inc.,  One  World 
Trade  Center.  37th  Floor,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie,  General  Electric  Co' 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Tum- 
plke,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron.  106  Little  Falls 
Street,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade,  Inc.,  Box  2703 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74101. 


A.  Unda  Leigh  Bartlett,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grooery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton.  Direct  Mail  Market- 
ing Association,  1730  K  Street  NW..  No.  905. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association.  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $710.    E.  (9)  $4,006.23. 

A.  Lawerence  R.  BaskervlUe,  National 
Cable  Television  Association,  Inc.,  918  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $276.44. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Barbara  Bassuener,  American  Paper  In- 
stitute. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  Mobile  OU  Corp., 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Laurie  C.  Battle,  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle,  College  Placement 
Council,  Inc.,  IIOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  P.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petro- 
leum Council,  2101  L  Street  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Batzell,  Nunn  &  Bode,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Emergency  Small  Independent  Refin- 
ers Task  Force.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No. 
1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Batzell.  Nunn  &  Bode,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 1016  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Batzell,  Nunn  Si  Bode,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  11#0,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mt.  Airy  Refining  Co..  International 
Energy  BuiMlng.  265  North  Belt  East,  No. 
150,  Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 
D.  (6)$500.    (E)  (9)  $526.84. 

A.  Roberi  J.  Baughman,  717  Pendleton 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  As- 
sociation, 717  Pendleton  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Tum- 
pike.  Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $84. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam,  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp., 
180  E  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)  $137.34.    E.    (9)  $200.57. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattie.  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association,  400  First  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Exectlves'  Association, 
400  First  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,866.67. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty,  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  612,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.    (9)  $64.27. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  S.  Beatty,  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  American  Management  &  Invest- 
ment, Inc..  5775-D  Peachtree  Dunwoody 
Road,  Suite  600,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.    (9)  $281.53. 

A.  Laura  L.  Beaty.  806  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associ- 
ation. 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

A.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Joint  Council  of  Al- 
lergy &  Immunology,  401  East  Prospect 
Avenue.  Suite  210,  Mount  Prospect,  m. 
60056:  229  North  Hammes  Avenue,  Joliet, 
III.  60435. 

B.  Joint  Council  of  Allergy  and  Inmiunol- 
ogy,  401  East  Prospect  Avenue,  Suite  210, 
Mount  Prospect,  lU.  60056. 

A.  WUllam  W.  Beddow,  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constmctors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerlk,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW.,  Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street,  SW., 
Suite  417.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Behrens,  The  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Co.  1801  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  230, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $67.50. 


A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  A.  Max  J.  Beilke.  National  Association  of 
Suite  600  South.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.  P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 
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B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way.  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,679.33.    E.  (9)  $2,529.10. 

A.  Robert  R.  Belair.  Hill.  Christopher  & 
Phillips,  P.C.  1900  M  Street  NW.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Search  Group.  Inc..  925  Secret  River 
Drive,  Sacramento,  CA,  95831. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Alexander  B.  Bell,  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race. Silver  Spring.  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  & 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pit- 
ting Industry  of  the  VS.  and  Canada.  901 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $161.98. 

A.  Winston  Everett  Bell.  P.O.  Box  5463. 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  89102. 

A.  T.  A.  Bellissimo.  1011  Beverly  Drive, 
BIdg.  117.  Alexandria,  Va,  22302. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp.,  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters  2700  Sanders  Road. 
Prospect  Heights  III,  60070. 

D.  (6)  $3,080.    E.  (9)  $198.22. 

A.  C  Thomas  Bendorf.  3615  Overcreek 
Road,  Columbia,  S.C  29206. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$950. 

A.  C  Robert  Benedict.  643  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Hospital  Associ- 
ation, 930  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,  III. 
60068. 

D.  (6)  $1825.    E.  (9)  $743.80. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America,  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19899. 

A.  Bruce  Benefield.  TRW,  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc..  2030  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  U.  Benjamin.  Jr..  American 
Medical  Association.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearbom  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,887.50.    E.  (9)  $170.30. 

A.  W.  M.  Benkert.  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1625  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1250. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc..  555 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett.  3238  Prospect 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  ResUurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett.  Joseph  Schlitz 
Brewing  Co..  235  West  Galena  Street  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53212. 
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B.  Joseph  Schlltz  Brewing  Co..  235  West 
Oalena  Street.  MUwaukee.  Wis  53312. 

A.  William  C.  Bennett.  Jr..  Atlantic  Rich- 
field Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AtlanUc  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  («)  $500. 

A.  Walter  L.  Benning.  14901  Ritchie  Road. 
Centreville.  Va.  22020. 

B.  Manufacturing  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  John  C.  Bennison.  American  Society  of 
Travel  Agents.  Inc..  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III.  American 
Paper  Institute.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Nancy  C.  Benson.  American  Cyanamid 
Co..  1575  Eye  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  Wayne.  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (•)$168.    E.  (9)  $117.16. 

A.  James  E.  Benton.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  W.  SUte  Street.  Trenton.  N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $145. 

A.  John  Berard.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ingtoa  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  David.  A.  Beren.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Rebecca  J.  Berg.  Jr..  Industries.  Inc.. 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6>$400.    E.  (9)  $112.61. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson.  RJR  Industries.  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27101. 

D.  (6)  $491.66.    E.  (»)$33. 

A.  Jane  W.  Bergwin.  Consumers  Power 
Co.,  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Peggy  Berk,  Peter  Small  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  400  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  Peter  Small  St  Associates.  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (for 
William  M.  Mercer,  Inc.,  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036). 

A.  Ellen  Berman.  Consumer  Energy  Coun- 
cil of  America,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $43.25. 

A.  Jason  S.  Berman.  Warner  Communica- 
tions Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  701. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc..  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,599.50. 

A.  William  R.  Berman.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Conunittee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,139.96. 

A.  Berry  dc  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Centre  Natiortal  Interprofessionel  De 
L'Economic  Laitiere.  8.  rue  Danielle  Casan- 
ova, 75002  Paris,  France. 

A.  Berry  <Se  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cheese  Importer!^  Association.  460  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Berry  Si  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Berry  Si  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  P.O. 
Box  5308.  Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $6,012.50.    E.  (9)  $300.34. 

A.  Berry  &  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  11  West  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Berry  &  Sandstrom.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $16,500. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midiand  Co..  Decatur. 
III.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bio- 
Energy  Producers.  Inc..  126  High  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $833.33. 

A.  Robert  B.  Betz.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,391.29.    D.  (9)  $28.27. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$19. 


A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Beveridge  Si  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Beveridge  Si  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System,  20  Turn- 
pike Road.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

A.  Beveridge  St  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Mines.  1212  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  James  N.  Bieman,  Foley,  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006). 

A.  Thomas  E.  Biery.  Mid-Continent  Oil  & 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  Si  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $1,332.    E.  (9)  $79.25. 

A.  Moe  Biiler.  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,323.36. 

A.  Sarah  Massengale  Billock.  American 
Hospital  Association.  444  North  Captiol 
Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  DC. 
20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $63.04.    E.  (9)  $22.71. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  &  Monroe.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East  36th  Street.  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99502. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  <b  Monroe.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Power  Authority,  333  West  4th 
Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaslia  99501. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CalisU  Corp..  516  Denali  Street.  An- 
chorage. Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  J 100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Haines.  Box  576.  Haines.  Alaska 
99827. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine 
Houston,  Tex.  77046, 


Greenway  Plaza. 


B.  RCA  Global  Conununications, 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Inc..  60        D.  (6)  $12,250.01 


A.  Birch,  Horton.  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mapco.  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Municipality  of  Anchorage,  623  West 
6th  Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George/Highly  Corp..  1127  West 
7th  Avenue.  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp.,  One  Sealaska  Plaza, 
Juneau.  Alaska  99801. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  Si  Monroe.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  959  Employee  Pension 
Trust,  1200  Airport  Heights  Road.  Anchor- 
age. Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  WilUam  J.  Birkhofer.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  C  Thomason  Bishop  UI,  NAM.  704  Lis- 
bum  Road.  P.O.  Box  355,  Camp  Hill.  Pa. 

17011. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $212.50. 

A.  Phil  M.  Bitter.  Chevron  D.S.A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $527. 

A.  Neal  R.  Bjornson.  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Donna  C  Blair,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Richard  W.  Blake,  1156  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1019,  Washington,  D.C.  2005. 

B.  American  Sugarbeet  Growers  Associ- 
ation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1019, 
Washington,  D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $42«. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blanchette,  Alston,  MlUer  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago.  HI.  60604. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blanchette.  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washingtoa  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Paul  M.  Blanton.  P.O.  Box  970,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
970.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $70.40.    E.  (9)  $26.75. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  St  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarril,  S.A.,  San  Lorenzo  No.  925,  5 
piso,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  St  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 

B.  Insulation  Contractors  Association,  905 
Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006,  and  Mineral  Insulation  Manufactur- 
ers, 382  Springfield  Avenue,  Summit,  NJ. 
07901. 

A.  Blatchford.  Epstein  St  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 

B.  Radiological  Services.  Western  Radio- 
logical Group,  Armacost  Management  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  2044  Armacost  Avenue  NW.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90025. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $108.27. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Blaylock,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees,  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $17,871.    E.  (9)  $6,421.32. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
12th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System,  25  Re- 
search Drive.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $7.60. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$420.    E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
12th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SUNEDCO.  12700  Park  Central  Place. 
DaUas.  Tex.  75251. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $289.50. 

A.  Jerald  Bllzin.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Block.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One 
WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$963. 

A.  Peter  L.  Blocklin.  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren.  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation.  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.  NW..  No.  745.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
745,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.01. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Bloomfield,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street.  No.  412,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C  20001. 


A.  Mark  Bloomfield,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  201,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,869. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blum,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)$545. 

A.  Jared  O.  Blum.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  AssocUtlon.  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $122.77 

A.  Wayne  F.  Boan.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $16,000.    E.  (9)  $9,775.85 

A.  David  A.  Bockomy.  925  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $96.92. 

A.  Robert  S.  Boege,  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Helen  Bogolubov.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Robert  Z.  Bohan,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20063. 

D.  (6)  $60.10. 

A.  Patricia  M.  Boinski.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AtlanUc  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger,  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  413  North  Lee 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  413  North  Lee  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Bemadette  Bolton,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
601  West  Golf  Road,  Mount  Prospect,  IlL 
60056. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton.  2500  DeKalb  Pke, 
Norristown,  Pa.  19404. 
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B.  Provident  Indemity  Ufe  Insurance  Co.. 
2S00  DeKalb  Ptke.  Nonistown.  Pa.  19404. 

A.  A.  Dewey  Bond.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  35M.  Washlncton.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
35M.  Waahlncton.  D.C.  20007:  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

O.  («)  >500. 

A.  U  H.  Bonln.  Jr..  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
lncton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oulf  OU  Corp.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 
D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Sharon  Lee  Bonitt.  Shell  Oil  Co..  Suite 
200.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  1  SheU  Plasa.  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Bonslb.  Inc.  Box  1807.  Washington. 
D.C.  20013. 

A.  Susan  A.  Boolulios.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Va  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va 

A.  Ann  L.  Bomstein.  National  Farmers 
OrganlaUon.  475  L^Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
231S0.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.    E.  (9)  $158.21. 

A.  Laurence  D.  Bory.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  No.  800.  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite 
800,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,166.66.    E.  (9)  $114.96. 

A.  Charles  G.  Botsford.  The  BoUford  Co., 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  No.  515,  Washirigton, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$183. 

A.  Prank  J.  Bowden.  Jr..  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Pennsylvania.  P.O.  Box 
925.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $802.50.    E.  (9)  $358.85. 

A.  David  W.  Bowers.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Robert  R.  Bowers.  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum Council.  Suite  714.  Atlas  Building. 
Charleston.  W.  Va  25301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $217.09. 

A.  Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp..  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Parli  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Elisa  Boyd.  BOMA  International.  1221 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 


B.  BOMA  International.   1221  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  John  O.  Boyd.  IBM.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intenuttional  Business  Machines.  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D,  (6)  $315.70.    E.  (9)  $70.55. 

A.  Robert  K.  Boyd.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $615.49. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette.  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  607, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton.  1901  North  Fori 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Rosslyn.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Pur  Industry.  101  West 
30th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton.  1901  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  WUdllfe  Legislative  Fund  of  America, 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Bracewell  St  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  607  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,710.    E.  (9)  $682.29. 

A.  Bracewell  &,  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southdown/Pelto  Oil  Co.,  2  Greens- 
point  Plaza,  Suite  400,  16825  Northchase, 
Houston.  Tex. 77060. 

D.  (6>$280.    E.  (9)8111.72. 

A.  Bracewell  dc  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $630.    E.  (9)  $251.37. 

A.  Dennis  R.  Braddock.  4660  Kerunore 
Avenue.  Suite  1018.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  4900 
Oak  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.    E.  (9)  $425.32. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  sutxsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley.  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers.  2029  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $14.45. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  VA.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Jerry  M.  Brady.  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW..  Suite  103.  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

B.  E:nergy  Conversion  Group,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12285, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $2,220.    E.  (9)  $45.97. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg.  Jr..  American  Pe- 
troleum Refiners  Association.  1200  18th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036, 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $187.29. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW„  Room  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $97. 

A.  T.  Edward  Braswell.  Jr..  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Brawner  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Service  Con- 
tractors. 888  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  600, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  T.  Edward  BrasweU.  Jr..  888  17th 
Street.  Suite  600.  Brawner  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co..  4101 
Washington  Avenue.  Newport  News,  Va 
23607. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Roy  Braunstein.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,849.92.    E.  (9)  $274.77. 

A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt.  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia.  Alston,  Miller  & 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  No.  1000 
North.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  RCA  Global  Communications.  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street,  Room  700,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

B.  (6)  $4,329.    E.  (9)  $92.75. 

A.  George  W.  Breece,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  (6)  $415. 


A.  Breed.  Atobott  it  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New 
York.  80  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016.        I 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  4e  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D,C.  20006. 

B.  The  Lefrak  Organization.  97-77  Queens 
Boulevard,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  St  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell.  375  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $33.75. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co..  3000 
BLssonnet  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1642.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Car  Rental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1303, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1634  I  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  «S,000. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  SuiU  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hilton  International.  Inc..  301  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  Truck  Renting  St  Leasing  Association. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Suite  1303. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Washington  Psychiatric  Society. 
1700  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Brenda  I.  Bregman,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,850. 

A.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Bridge. 
Structural    St    Ornamental    Iron   Workers. 


APL-CIO.    1750    New    York    Avenue    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $8,580.    E.  (9)  $653.37. 

A.  Edward  J.  Brenner,  Suite  605,  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
vention St  Innovation.  Suite  605.  1735  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  John  A.  Brewer,  American  Movers  Con- 
ference. 1117  North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box 
9204,  Arlington.  Va  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  MUes  H.  Bressee.  Jr..  170  Altura  Way. 
Oreenbrae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3964.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  BiU  Brier,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
550.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CF  Industries.  Inc./Energy  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  111. 
60047.  ^ 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$225. 

A.  Claude  S.  Brlnegar.  461  South  Boylston 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  OU  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
BoyUton  Street.  Los  Angeles.  CaUf .  90017. 

D.  (b)  $900. 

A.  Belva  B.  Brissett.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$275. 

A.  Elizabeth  Y.  Britton.  RJR  Industries, 
Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $272.50.    E.  (9)  $35.20. 

A.  EUen  Broadman.  Consumers  Union. 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union.  256  Washington 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $320.    E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  1640  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith.  823  U.N.  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,150. 

A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Dale  E.  Brooks,  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street.  Suite  1204,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  E.  R.  Brooks.  P.O.  Box  841.  Abilene, 
Tex.  79604. 

B.  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.,  P.O.  Box  841, 
AbUene.  Tex.  79604. 


E.  (9)  $998. 


A.  Phillip  W.  Brooks,  Volunteer  State  OU 
Committee,  18th  Floor.  Third  National 
Bank  Building.  Nashville,  Term.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $891.    E.  (9)  $1,304.38. 

A.  Carol  L.  Bros.  National  Women's  PoUtl- 
cal  Caucus.  1411  K  Street  NW..  No.  1110. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW..  No.  1110.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)  $363.26. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)$763.    E.  (9)  $727.36. 

A.  Donald  G.  Brotzman.  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Ben  Jarratt  Brown.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  St  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. 1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,187. 

A.  Charles  B.  Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chemical  Corp..  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $481.50.    E.  (9)$7. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown,  Cities  Service  Co.. 
Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz.  85539. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz. 
85539. 

A.  David  S.  J.  Brown.  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindberg  Bou- 
levard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $70.61. 

A.  Howard  Brown.  323  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  CENTAR  Associates.  369  Passaic 
Avenue.  Fairfield.  N.J.  07006. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  No.  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washuigton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washingon,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Jesse  B.  Brown.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washngton.  D.C. 
20068. 
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A.  Karen  H.  Brown.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6>  USO. 

A.  Kevin  Brown.  Pood  Policy  Center.  538 
Seventh  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
30003. 

B.  POod  Policy  Center.  538  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

E.  <»)  $4,500. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown.  National  Edu- 
cation Association.    1201    16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
I6th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (•)  $1,930.    E.  (9)  $93.90. 

A.  Theoran  Brown.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,468.76. 

A.  Brown.  Todd  &  Heybum.  1600  Citizens 
Plaza.  Louisville.  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Brown  <Jc  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
1600  West  Hill  Street.  Louisville.  Ky.  40232 

E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brown.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95063.  Uncoln.  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,486.79. 

A.  WUliam  E.  Brown.  Pord  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
30006. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $373.50    E.  (9)  $83.59. 

A.  William  R.  Brown.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  No.  412.  Washington.  D  C 
20003. 

B.  Council  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003 

D.  (6)  $480.    E.  (9)  $224. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell.  P.O.  Box  3999 
SeatUe.  Wash.  98134. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle 
Wash.  98134. 

D.  (6)  $260.    E.  (9)  $497.17. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Pinancial  Corp..  2030  North- 
western Financial  Center.  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55431. 


B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.. 
MGIC  Plaza.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  St  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships. 1133  15th  Street.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  RehabiliUtion  Asso- 
ciation. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  it  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y 
10036. 

A.  Richard  L.  Brubacher,  Minnesota  Pe- 
troleum Council.  300  Northern  Federal 
Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $685.35. 

A.  James  W.  Bruner.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  10110 
South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

B.  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $742.83. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bruner.  General  Atomic 
Co..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  709.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego.  Calif 
D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $84.70. 

A.  Michael  E.  Brunner.  American  Meat  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  <  6 )  $3,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $508.70. 

A.  Robert  O.  Brunner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of    Retired    Persons.    1909    K   Street    NW 
Washington.  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049 

D.  (6)  $390.39. 
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D.  (6)  $153.60.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Ronald  B.  Buckhalt.  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association.  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  838.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)1.600.    E.  (9)  $1,328.71. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $554.    E.  (9)  $23.90 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch.  1735  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va 
22202.    • 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Pood  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Arlington 
Va.  22206. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  College  of  American 
Pathologists.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North  Skokie  Boulvard.  Skokle.  III.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)  $66. 

A.  David  G.  Burden.  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

A.  Paul  P.  Burdett,  10  Emerson  Court.  Se- 
verna  Park.  Md.  21146. 

B.  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc..  10  Westport 
Road.  Wilton.  Conn.  06897. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Burke  &  Burke.  529  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Laura  H.  Beer,  et  al..  c/o  P.O.  Box  139 
Coming.  N.Y.  14830. 

D.  ( 6 )  $4,000.     E.  ( 9 )  $  1 .226.02. 
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A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  dc  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B  Home  Owners  Warranty  Corp..  Nation- 
al Housing  Center.  15th  and  M  Streete  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur 
ers  Association.  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  St  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900   Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 


A.  J.   Charles   Bruse.    1700   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  750.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  AlUUte     Enterprises.     Inc..     Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  III.  60062. 


A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington  DC 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza 
Northbrook.  III.  60062. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush.  2006  Washington 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94109. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc.,  50  Beale  Street 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Pransisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan.  444  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  801.  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  No.  801.  Washington.  DC 
20001. 

A.  Margaret  H.  By  rant.  America  Natural 
Resources  System.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co..  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 


A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte  Mont 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $197.11. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $29,139.75    E.  (9)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Marfair  Building 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $40.35. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Marfair  Building 
Suite  102.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp..  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $10.56. 

A.  Phillip  C.  Burnett.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 


B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12385.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

A.  David  G.  Bumey.  United  SUtes  Tuna 
Foundation.  2040  Harbor  Island  Drive.  No. 
208.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

B.  United  SUtes  Tvma  Foundation.  2040 
Harbor  Island  Drive.  No.  208.  San  Diego. 
Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Timothy  F.  Bums.  CMA,  2501  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
3501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  John  M.  Burzio,  Hydeman.  Mason  & 
Goodell.  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc., 
Magazine  Center.  575  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.50    E.  (9)  $193.28. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  &  Leonard.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports.  Inc..  3100  Biscayne 
Boulevard.  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Bush.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $276  99. 

A.  Gary  Bushell.  Branscomb  &  Miller. 
1700  Bank  &  Trust  Tower.  B.  &  T.  129, 
Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78477. 

B.  Corpus  Christi  Oil  &  Gas.  1400  The  600 
Building.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78473. 

D.  (6)  $3,160.    E.  (9)  $1,143.81. 

A.  Bushnell.  Gage.  Reizen  &  Bjrington. 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  301.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute.  1075  Central 
Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y.  10583. 

D.  (6)  $907.50.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities.  901  North  Howard  Street. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $8,206.    E.  (9)  2.206.94. 

A.  Business  Products  Council  Association. 
P.O.  Box  35047,  Fayettevllle,  N.C.  28303. 

E.  (9)  $SO0. 

A.  Jamfs  J.  Butera.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $$.343.75. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  1600  Municipal 
Services  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 


E.  (9)  $47,415.47. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  St.  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.:  Mallon  Motors.  Inc.: 
Best  Chevrolet:  Conyers  Ford.  Inc.:  Sham- 
rock Ford:  Courtesy  Pontiac-AMC  Jeeps: 
Tom  Coward  Ford:  Poquoson  Motors.  Inc. 

D.  (6)  $62.40.    E.  (9)  $9,558.24. 

A.  Butler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines.  Inc..  Room 
205,  North  Terminal.  Newark  International 
Airport.  Newark  N.J.  07114. 

E.  (9)  $1,132.05. 

A.  John  Butler.  Council  of  Energy  Re- 
source Tribes,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh  8i  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes,  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUa- 
baugh St,  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut). 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Byset,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Cable.  McDaniel.  Bowie  St  Bond.  900 
Blaustein  Building.  Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp..  1 
North  Charies  Street.  P.O.  Box  1168.  Balti- 
more. Md.  21203 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  &  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Assist- 
ant. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  Cahoon.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW..  Suite  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CouncH  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell.  Del  Monte  Corp..  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp..  1  Market  Plaza,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  &  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co..  Hartford.  Conn.  06152. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  St  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer.  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  Califano.  Ross  St  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Quality  Care  Inc..  100  North  Centre 
Street,  Rockville,  Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 

A.  Peter  E.  Callanan.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Honeywell  Inc.,  Honeywell  Plaza.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55408. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D.  AtlanU. 
Ga.  30342. 

E.  (9)  $5,220. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert.  Box  34-531.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20034. 

B.  Commercial  Collection  Agency  Section. 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America.  222 
West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $203.45. 

A.  Victoria  R.  Calvert.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $259.84. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Ferro  Corp..  Cataphote  Division.  P.O. 
Box  2369.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205:  General 
Steel  Industries.  Inc..  Plex-O-Lite  Division. 
P.O.  Box  4366.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63123. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gulf  St  Westem  Industries.  Inc..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003 

B.  LPE  Corp..  1601  Traple  Road.  Wal- 
tham.  Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Prismo  Universal  Corp..  300  Lanidex 
Plaza.  Parsippany.  N  J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $5,661.67. 

A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Safetran  Systems  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1037. 
Louisville.  Ky.  40201. 

D.  (6)  $5,287.50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  ACLl  International.  Inc..  New  York 
City.  N.Y. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Second  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  No.  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  P.O.  Box  3600.  Akron.  Ohio 
44310. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C  20037. 
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B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
30th  Floor.  New  York  Oty.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ounp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  4e 
Hunter.  P.C.  3550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10M9  Wll- 
shire  Boulevard.  Suite  1500.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  PC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries.  Inc..  1  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Camp.  Ckrmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2S50  M  Street  NW..  No.  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  345  Parle 
Avenue  New  Yorlt.  NY.  10022. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  PC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  UjS.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  C.  Russell  Campbell.  Jr.,  Gerter&l  Tele- 
phone &  Electronics  Corp..  Suite  900.  1120 
Coiuiecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Porum.  Stamford. 
Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38 112. 

D.  (6)  $64.45. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell.  831  Chestnut  Street 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation 831  Chestnut  Street  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.  37402. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Campbell.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.(9)$90. 
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D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  Paul  W.  Cane.  5  Corte  Alegra,  Green- 
brae.  Calif.  94904. 

B.  Bechtei  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street 
P.O.  Box  3065.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  W.  Dean  Cannon.  Jr..  9800  South  Se- 
pulveda  Boulevard  Suite  500,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90045. 

B.  California  Savings  A  Loan  League.  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Suite  500.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,794.34. 

A.  Capital  Advocates.  1127  Uth  Street. 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp.,  Box  14000,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev. 

D.  (6)  $5,719.90    E.  (9>  $4.90. 

A.  Marvin  H.  Capian,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  815  I6th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,363.60.    E.  (9)  $333.16. 

A.  CapUn  <]c  Drysdaie.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Caplin  &  Drysdaie,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Public  Broadcasting  Communications. 
Inc..  304  West  58th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,579.85. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers.  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20013. 

D.  (6)  $6,946.10. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Kirlin.  Campbell  St 
Keating.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  St  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association  30/32  Street 
Mary  Axe.  London.  EC3A  SET  England. 

D.  (6)  $27,538.75.    E.  (9)  $670.17. 

A.  Charles  E.  Capron.  2401  Calvert  Street 
NW..  No.  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 


B.    St.    Joe    Minerals    Corp.. 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y,  10017. 
D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $316,95. 
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A.  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  A.    Arnold    P.    Caputo,    1970    Hopewood 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washing-  Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22043. 

ton,  D.C.  20036.  B.    National    Concrete    Masonry    Associ- 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  200  East  Randolph  ation,  2303  Horse  Pen  Road,  Hemdon    Va. 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60610.  22070. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $519.85.  D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (9)  $231. 


A.  Alyce  D.  Canaday.  Pacific  Power  .Se 
Ught  Co..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  404, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co..  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)$740.    E.  (9)  $936.17. 

A.  Robert  P.  Canavan.  National  Education 
Association.  1301  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association..  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6>  $1,592.40.    E.  (9)$301. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,780. 

A.  Candleiighters.  123  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 


A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco.  4532  Park  Monaco,  Ca- 
labasas  Park.  Calif.  91302. 

B.  Bechtei  Power  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  60860, 
Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90060. 

A.  Richard  Carchia,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Denise  A.  Cardman.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  709,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif 
D.  (6)  $3,460.    E.  (9)  $81.35. 

A.  Charles  R.  Carlisle,  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Daniel  P,  Carmichael,  Eli  UUy  <b  Co.. 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Eli  UUy  A  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $121.34. 

A.  Chapin  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  No. 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll.  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Hans  L.  Carstensen  III,  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  902.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)$S65.    E.  (9)$91. 

A.  David  C.  Carter.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1019.  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1019.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $546.28.    E.  (9)  $164.19. 

A.  James  P.  Carty.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donato  Caruso.  Lambos.  Flynn.  Nyland 
&  Giardino.  29  Broadway,  Ninth  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
90  Broad  Street.  New  York  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  David  H.  Casey.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  & 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washingon.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,975.    E.  (9)  $2,366.77. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  on  Power  for  the  South- 
west. Inc..  400  South  Broadway.  Edmond. 
Okla. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Jim  Casey.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  140.  Carrington,  N.  Dak. 
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D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)$374. 


A.  Jim  Casey.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  1980.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9>$316. 

A.  John  S.  Casey.  P.O.  Box  266.  Heflin. 
Ala.  36264. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  GHK  Cos..  6441  NW..  Grand  Boule- 
vard. Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73116. 

E,  (9)  $1,207.24. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  &  Mittendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

B.  Independent  Producers  Group,  220 
West  Douglas  Street,  Wichita.  Kans.  67303. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)$638. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Allen  R.  Caskie.  American  Council  of 
life  Insurance,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$56. 

A.  Eugene  I.  Casraiss.  Jr.,  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace.  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  &.  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,537.72.    E.  (9)  $83.20. 

A.  Darnel  J.  Cassidy.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  1120.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Bfanufacturers 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  J.  Castellan!.  TRW  Inc..  Suite 
800.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rita  L.  Castle.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
100  NE.  Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  NE.  Adams 
Street,  Peoria.  111.  61639. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$436. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  1135 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $2j675. 

A.  Dorothy  Cecelski.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Corp..  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington,  Va. 


D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Cederberg  Si  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Martin  MarrietU  Corp..   1600  Wilson 
Boulevard.  RockviUe.  Md. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  Cedert>erg  Si  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  RCA.  1901  North  Moore  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  Si  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  United  Technologies.  1125  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $275. 


A.  Central  States  Resource  Center. 
Box  477,  Urbana  111.  61801. 
D.  (6)  $10,820.    E.  (9)  $3,619.82. 


P.O. 


A.  CF  Industries,  Inc..  Energy  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove.  111. 
60047. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Owen  R.  Chaffee.  203  Yoakum  Park- 
way, No.  1012,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlln.  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Midland  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$305.    E.  (9)$320. 

A.  Ed  Chandler.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Buildings'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
23103. 

A.  J.  W.  Chandler.  York  Division.  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  York  Division.  Borg-Wamer  Corp.. 
South  Richland.  Avenue.  York.  Pa.  17405. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  General  Motors 
Corp.  1660  L  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000    E.  (9)  $3,538.70. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton.  EDS  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $39.05. 

A.  Richard  M.  Charlton.  Professional  In- 
surance Agents.  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents.  600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Suite  202.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Virginia  B.  Chasey.  499  South  Capitol 
Street.  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Enterprise  Consultants,  Inc.,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,499.22. 

A.  William  C.  Chasey.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.  Enterprise  Consultants,  Inc..  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  ( 6 )  $2,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 .499.22. 

A.  David  F.  Chavkin.  National  Health  Law 
Program.  1424  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  304. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program,  2639 
South  LaCienega  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $724.47.    E.  (9)  $545.31. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III..  Crum  Si  Forster 
Corp..  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1142.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cnmi  Si  Forster  Corp..  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canfield  Road.  Morristown.  VJ.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)  $774.39. 

A.  Jane  Cheever.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Jane  Cheever.  First  National  Boston 
Corp.,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Bfass.  02110. 

A.  Chemical  BCanufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Chemical  Specialist  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $46.75. 

A.  Phillip  R.  Chisholm.  National  Oil  Job- 
bers Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,125.    E.  (9)  $228.52. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  William  T.  Christian.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  518,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

E.  (9)  $4,759.48. 

A.  Donald  T.  Chunn,  Route  2,  Box  89,  Co- 
lumbia. Term.  38401. 

B.  Title  Associates,  Inc.,  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $504.36. 

A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,947.    E.  (9)  $1,947. 

A.  Citizen  Victims  of  Chrysler.  934  Callie 
Avenue.  Tahlequah.  Okla.  74464. 

E.  (9)  $110.46. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  Si  Bear  Arms.  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
No.  151.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98004. 
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A.  Citlsens  for  Oovemment  Fairness,  P.O. 
Box  1336.  Brmwley.  Calif.  92337. 
D.<6)  18.233.    E.  (9)  $83,755. 

A.  Cladouhos  A  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

a  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1401  Winchester 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  3055  West 
190th  Street.  Torrance.  CalU.  90504. 

A.  James  W.  Clark.  Jr..  American  Opto- 
metric  Association.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  306.  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  3111 
Aloma.  Wichita.  Kans.  67311. 

D.  (6)  $370.36.    E.  (9)  $387.34. 

A.  Julie  Clark.  1635  K  Street  NW..  Eighth 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  St  Defender  Associ- 
ation. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $63.31. 

A.  Kimball  Clark.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  413  First  Street  SE.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1930  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $567.28.    E.  (9)  $331.87. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Clark.  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $87.60. 

A.  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $3,263. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke.  Collins  &  Smith  As- 
sociation Inc.,  201  Norih  Fairfax  Street,  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22314. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Wade  P.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Deere  &  Co..  John 
Deere  Road.  Moline.  lU.  61265. 

B.  Deere  St  Co..  John  Deere  Road,  Moline. 
lU.  61265. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  Si  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council, 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 
10583. 

A.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Columbia  Nitrogen  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1483,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903.  and  Nipro.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1483,  Augusta,  Ga.  30903. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  St  Hamilton. 
12S0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp.,  55 
Water  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10041. 

D.  (6)  $1,631.    E.  (9)  $13.95. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  St  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1075  Central  Park 
Avenue,  Scarsdale.  N.Y.  10583. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Clements.  1111  19th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,825.    E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co..  55  Public  Square.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44113. 

E.  (9)  $1,556.49. 

A.  Clifford  St  Wamke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  and  Cocoa  Exchange. 
Inc..  Four  World  Trade  Center.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Clifford  St  Wamke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corpoftite  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $270. 

A.  Clifford  St  Wamke,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association.  120 
Kentucky  Avenue,  Lexington.  Ky.  40502. 

E.  (9)  $506.85. 

A.  Clifford  St  Wamke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co.,  201  Tabor  Road. 
Morris  Plains.  N.J.  07950. 

A.  Dexanne  B.  Clohan.  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,112.05. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 
1607  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

A.  Coalition  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft. 
786  National  Press  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6,500.     E.  ( 9 )  $7,200. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Coates.  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council.  410  Asylum  Street.  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $702.56. 

A.  Richard  B.  Cobb,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia.  230  Peachtree  Street  NW..  Suite 
1500.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $525.92. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  USA,  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  California.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $650. 

A.  Don  V.  Cogman,  MAPCO.  Inc.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  820,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 


D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $207.74. 

A.  David  Cohen.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,250.02.    E.  (9)  $394.82. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen,  Suite  708,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America, 
Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

O.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Cohen  St  Dretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CSL  Industries.  One  Century  Plaza. 
2029  Century  Park  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90067. 

D.  (6)  $8,534.75.    E.  (9)  $71.22. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Sylvia  S.  Buring.  1837  Harbor 
Avenue,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)  $18,766.25.    E.  (9)  $3,285.96. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co..  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh  84111. 

E.  (9)  $552.32. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stichting  Philips  Pensioenfonds  A  and 
B.  Transtraat  62,  Eindhoven,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

D.  (6)  $7,539.40.    E.  (9)  $1,853.08. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn,  Morgan,  Lewis  St 
Bockius,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  SOON,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6) $144. 

A.  Cole  Corette  St  Bradfield,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation, Ring  Bldg..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  <9)$10. 

A.  E.  William  Cole.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Callfomia.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Eleanor  Cole,  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  No.  460  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  UBA,  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  No.  460 
South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ken  W.  Cole.  Amoco.  P.O.  Box  3092. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole.  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum Council.  23  School  Street.  Concord. 
N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $346.22.    E.  <9)  $167.80. 

A.  Calvin  J.  Collier,  Hughes,  Hubbard  & 
Reed,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $1,031.25.    E.  (9)  $11.30. 

A.  John  M.  Collier,  4436  Perrier  Street, 
New  Orleans.  La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $9,557.52. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  U.S.  (AMICUS),  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  No.  308,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  Chtd., 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  CoaHtion, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott.  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott,  Chtd.. 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite 
308,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Frank  Collins.  Oil.  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union.  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  St  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  George  R.  Collins.  lUE-APL-CIO.  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  lUE-APL-CIO.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Marvin  Collins.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  <6)  $386.10. 

A.  Mary  M.  Collins.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Paul  L.  Collins.  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association.  5203  Leesburg 
Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociation. Suite  400.  2  Skyline  Place.  5203 
Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  23041. 

D.  (6)  $1,345.41.    E.  (9)  $99.95. 

A.  W.  Kent  Combs.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 


D.  (6)  $187.80.    E.  (9)  $28.60. 

A.  Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $17,500. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  SOON,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$423.    E.  (9)$423. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,928.65.    E.  (9)  $3,928.65. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. O^e  Farragut  Square.  8th  floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  Committee  For  Equality  of  Citizens 
Before  The  Courts.  3401  West  Division 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60651. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $14,207.39.    E.  (9)  $46,666.96. 

A.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $58,500.    E.  (9)  $9,978.76 

A.  Lance  Compa.  United  Electrical,  Radio 
St  Machine  Workers  of  America,  1411  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  11  East  51  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,667.    E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,606,940.    E.  (9)  $260,798.32. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Conafay.  Pfizer  Inc..  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  730.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)$450.    £.  (9)  $404.50. 

A.  Edward  C.  Cone.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park.  Ga.  30050. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30050. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,153. 

A.    Congress    Watch.    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $38,091.10.    E.  (9)  $38,091.10. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkling,  Texaco,  Inc., 
1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Chrysler  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townseiid 
Drive.  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,130.62. 

A.  Albert  J.  Conners.  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association.  5211  Auth  Road.  Camp  Springs. 
Md.  20023. 


B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  5211 
Auth  Road.  Camp  Springs.  Md.  20023. 

A.  John  J.  Connolly.  The  American  Wa- 
terways Operators.  Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Connors.  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  David  Conrad,  323  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $625.68. 

A.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Ser\'ice  Co.. 
Inc..  Pour  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Constructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
Ferrocarril.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925.  5 
piso.  Mexico.  D.F.  Mexico. 

A.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
200  L  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,628.60. 

A.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States. 
Inc..  256  Washington  Street.  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.Y.  10550. 

E.  (9)  $10,538.50. 

A.  Container  Corporation  of  America. 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  540. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

E.  (9)  $14,539.11. 

A.  Control  Data  Corp..  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 
E.  (9)  $593.14. 

A.  John  T.  Conway.  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council.  410  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energj'  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (9)  $555.91. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Cook,  EDS  Corp..  229 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $428.63.    E.  (9)  $258.32. 

A.  Frederick  N.  Cook.  Vermont  Petroleum 
Association.  P.O.  Box  566.  Montpelier.  Vt. 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $534.13. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 
Inc. 

A.  K.  Richard  Cook.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 
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A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  A  Henderson 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Motorcyclist  Association. 
P.O.  Box  141.  WestervlUe.  Ohio  43081. 

O.  (6)  81.337.91. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30038. 

B.  B.A.T.  Industries.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  345. 
Windsor  House.  50  Victoria  Street.  London 
SWIH  ONL  England. 

D.  («)  $39,575. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Chtd..  Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &,  Henderson. 
Chtd..  11th  noor.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Guam  Growth  Council.  P.O.  Box  BV. 
Agana,  Guam  96911. 

D.  (6)  $3,687.50. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Harley  Davidson  Motor  Company.  Inc.. 
P.O  Box  653  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53301. 

D.  (6)  $369.83. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  American  Library  As- 
sociati<m.  110  liaryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54.  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6>  $1,063. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  313  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  33314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.:  for  ICORE  Interna- 
tional. 313  North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  33314. 

E.  (9)  $34.60. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  313  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  33314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.:  for:  Marconi  Space  Si 
Defense  Systems.  313  North  Lee  Street,  Al- 
exandria. Va.  33314. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $31.80. 

A.  Paul  H.  Cooksey.  313  North  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  32314. 

B.  Cooksey  Corp.:  for  Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blohm.  213  North  Lee  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  33314. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $134.39 

A.  Edward  Cooney.  Pood  Research  and 
Action  Center.  2011  I  Street  NW..  No.  700. 
Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  Pood  Research  and  Action  Center.  2011 
I  Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  DC. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $5,013.53.    E.(9)$6S. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holia- 
baugh  St.  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53303. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Pla.  33607. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper.  Jr..  1730  North 
Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  23309. 


B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc., 
1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 
33309. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Edward  Cooper.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  1  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

A.  Janet  Cooper,  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $978.13. 

A.  Jess  Cooper,  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  St 
Gas  Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  314.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  St  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 345  Petroleum  Building.  Denver. 
Colo.  80303. 

D.  (6)$853.    E.  (9)  $555.59. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  Portsmouth-Kittery 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Inc.,  636  South 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  33314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc..  Box  1133.  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  03801. 

D.  ( 6 )  $3,800.    E.  ( 9 )  $597.52. 

A.  Mark  Cooper,  Consumer  E^nergy  Coun- 
cil of  America,  3000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  330. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  America. 
3000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  330.  Washington, 
DC.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$1S. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $37.16. 

A.  Darrell  Coover.  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401.  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  3600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  III. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$338. 

A.  John  F.  Corcoran.  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  930  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Sr..  2500  DeKalb 
Pike.  Norristown.  Pa.  19404. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Com.  Coffee.  Sugar  St 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Com  Refiners  Association,  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,486.    E.  (9)  $1,501. 

A.  Cornell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road. 
Suite  200.  Dallas,  Tex.  75230. 


E.  (9)  $1,533.70. 


A.  Donald  E.  Coraett.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1351  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrigan.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  803.  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors  Coming  Glass  Works. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
14831. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Alfred  W.  Cors,  Jr..  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
Ion.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $587.50    E.  (9)  $66.21. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$363. 

A.  William  R.  Corson.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  Intemational  Ltd..  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)  $7,450. 

A.  R.  H.  ■Dick"  Cory,  1510  American  Bank 
Tower.  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services,  Inc.. 
One  Main  Place,  Suite  2700.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75250. 

A.  John  E.  Cosgrove.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,928.04. 

A.  Tom  Cosgrove.  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  7lh 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $500.. 

A.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry,  and  Fragrance  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Clark  R.  Cosse  III.  5644  Hawthorne 
Place.  New  Orleans,  La.  70124. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $8,525.04. 

A.  James  R.  Costello.  Jr..  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)$500.    E.  (9)  $23.40. 

A.  Michael  E.  Costello,  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 
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E.  (9)  $527.95. 

A.  Cotton  Farmers  Association,  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington.  Waco.  Tex.  76703. 

A.  J.  Barry  Coughlin.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  $687.50.    E.  (9)  $482.72 

A.  Paul  J.  Coughlin.  Jr..  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Suite  600  South.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1.3S0. 

A.  Craig  A.  Coulter.  Cities  Service  Co., 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  207.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  307.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $163.50. 

A.  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy. 
410  First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,334.    E.  (9)  $3,242.20 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  03108. 
E.  (9)  $13,501.77. 

A.  Council  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.    E.  (9)  $2,494.99. 

A.  James  H.  Cousins.  Sr..  National  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $95.14. 

A.  John  P.  Cove,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1107,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cove  Associates.  Inc.,  1000  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1107.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005  (for  Association  of  U.S.  Night  Vision 
Manufacturer":  Aerospace/Optical  Division. 
ITT).  j 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Oral  and  Max- 
illofacial Surgeons.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)$1L10. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Watch  Association,  Inc.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York.  N,Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.  {"MST").  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp..  P.O.  Box  220. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  Hugo  Neu  <Sc  Sons,  Inc..  380  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10017  (for  Hugo 
Neu  St  Sons,  Inc..  380  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017). 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intemational  Business  Machines. 
Corp..  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 
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E.  (9)  $82.85. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19.05. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MasterCard  International  Inc..  888  Sev- 
enth Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Limited  Profit 
Housing,  c/o  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  515 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  SUte  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  1262  Adams 
Bldg..  Bartlesville.  Okla.  74004. 

D.  (6)  $1,100. 

A.  Covington  St  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen.  2759  Unicom  Lane 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20515. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $279. 

A.  Archibald  Cox.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,916.68.    E.  (9)  $456.74. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox.  P.O.  Box  139,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64141. 

B.  Kt""""  City  Life  Insurance  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  139.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64141. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1133  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Commimicatlons  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $543.59.    E.  (9)  $7.10. 

A.  Cramer  and  Cramer.  1320  I9th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman.  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  St 
Sawlckl,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do. Fla.  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  St  De- 
velopment Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lake- 
land. Fla.  33801). 

A.  William  C.  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry,  Stoner.  Sims  St 
Sawlckl.  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  St  De- 
velopment Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue,  Lake- 
land, Fla.  33801). 

A.  William  D.  Crawford.  Brotherhood 
RaUway  Carmen  of  the  United  States  St 
Canada.  400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  820. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  SUtes  St  Canada.  4939  Main  Street. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64113. 


D.  (6)  $3,033.53. 


A.  Aldene  E.  Creech.  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60611: 
925  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $340.56. 

A.  Kathryn  Hilton  Creech.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Richard  C.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.(9)$S00. 

A.  Joseph  B4.  Cribben.  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeymen  St 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  St  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  United  States  St  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.(9)$30. 

A.  Byron  M.  Crippin,  Jr.  303  20th  Street 
SW..  Austin.  Minn.  55913. 

B.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  St  Co..  P.O.  Box  800. 
Austin.  Minn.  55913. 

A.  Richard  E.  Cristol.  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  KeUen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342.  (for  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite 
500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $207. 

A.  Critical  Mass  Ei»ergy  Project,  215  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

E.  (9)  $261.25. 

A.  Robert  W.  Cromartie.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rival  ESectric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc..  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW,  No.  1000.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc..  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  Hughes  HeUcopters.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  1005.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc.  1776  K  Street  NW..  No. 
200.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.  6709  Georgia 
Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015.        

b.  Northrop  Corp..  1701  North  Port  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc.  6709  Geor- 
gia Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015 

B.  Vought  Corp..  1045  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  No.  612.  Alexandria.  Va.  22303. 

A.  James  H.  CromweU.  Sr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
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B.  The  Associated  Oenenl  Contractors  of 
America.  1»57  E  Street  NW..  Washinston. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.(9)$M0. 

A.  OoraUd  Crosier.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  95003.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
88509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

A.  David  T.  Crow.  The  Fertilizer  Institute. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20030. 

B.  The  PertiUser  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  35.000    E.  (9)  31.457.42. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $187.50.    E.(9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
LXnfant  Plaza  S.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $781.50.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corporation.  500  West 
Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  Ully.  Inc..  307  East  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

A.  Crowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesale  Dis- 
tributors. 1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>  $120.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Southwest  Airlines.  3225  North 
Harbor  Drive.  San  Diego.  Calli.  92101. 

A.  David  C.  Crowley.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  S.  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  S.  770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.(9)$25. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Crowley.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakera  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 
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B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,282.50.     E.  (9)  $363.75. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Carl  T.  Curtis.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Don  Rich  Co..  372  Franklin  Avenue. 
Redlands.  Calif.  92373. 

A.  Carl  T.  Curtis.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Green  Field  Transport  Co..  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  1235.  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa  50501.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $461.40. 

A.  Everett  E.  Cutter.  Oregon  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 620  SW..  Fifth  Avenue  Building. 
Suite  912,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  620  SW., 
Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Suite  912,  Portland. 
Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $807.74. 

A.  William  K.  Dabaghi.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $510. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl.  10808  South  Glen  Road. 
Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Terese  C.  D'Alessio.  Media  General. 
Inc..  2020  North  14th  Street.  Suite  402.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General.  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond.  Va.  23219. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple.  American  Cyan- 
amide  Co..  Lederle  Laboratories  and  Con- 
sumer ProducU  Division.  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470;  Lederle  Laboratories.  Pearl  River 
NY.  10965. 

D.  (6)32.900.    E.  (9)  $367.37. 

A.  James  G.  Dalton,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Bary  M.  CuUen.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  1  Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6>$140.    E.(9)$S5. 

A.  William  E.  Cumberland.  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Brokers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20005. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  Laborers'  Internation- 
al Union  of  North  America.  AFL-CIO  905 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  John  M.  Damgard.  ACLI  International 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

B.  ACLI  International  Inc.,  717  West- 
chester Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  John  E.  Daniel.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Johns- Manville  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108 
Denver.  Co.  80217. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  &  Palmeter,  PC 
1819    H.    Street    NW.,    Washington,    D.C.' 
20006. 

B.  Korean  Traders  Association,  10-1,  2- 
KA  Hoehyun-Dong,  Chung  Ku,  Seoul. 
Korea. 

A.  Dan  Danner,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 


B.   ARMCO,    174^   Pennsylvania   Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $250.33. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  the  State  of  Antigua. 
St.  John.  Antigua.  West  Indies. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Atomic  Industrial  Forum.  No.  1- 
13,  1-chome,  Shimbashl.  Minato-ku.  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

A.  E>anzansky,  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  1010.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Savings  & 
Loan  League.  The  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey,  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon,  Joined  by  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  and 
Stephen  I.  Danzansky,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Railway  Utilization  Corp.. 
1100  Center  Square  East.  1500  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Perpetual  Federal  Savings  <k  Loan 
nth  and  E  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  E>anzansky.  Dickey,  Tydlngs,  Quint  <b 
Gordon,    1120    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20068. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey.  Tydlngs.  Quint  & 
Gordon.    1120    Connecticut    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Stewart  Capital  Corp.,  485  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Stephen  I.  Danzansky.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  Antigua.  St.  John's.  An- 
tigua. West  Indies. 

A.  William  H.  Darden.  Reynolds  MeUl 
Co..  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  6601  West  Broad 
Street.  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax  Va 
22030. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  DamelUe.  Schering- 
Plough  Corp..  1100  17th  Street,  NW..  No 
1206.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp..  2000  Galloping 
Hill  Road.  Kenilworth.  N.J.  07033 

D.  <6)  $372.    E.  (9)  $148.52. 


A.  William  K.  Daines.  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)$150.    E.<9)  $16.40. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart.  Alabama  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery 
Ala.  36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
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A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,420,25.    E.  (9)  $377.41). 

A.  John  B.  Davenport.  Jr..  1800  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $169. 

A.  Larry  C.  Davenport.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Rd..  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Rd.,  Suite  500-D,  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $476. 

A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson.  Spiegel  &  McDiar- 
mld.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Klely  Blvd..  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051.  and 
the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Gridley. 
Healdsburg,  Lodl.  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding. Roseville.  SanU  Clara.  Uklah.  Califor- 
nia, and  associate  member  Plumas  Sierra 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Cheryl  C.  Davis.  E>avid  Vienna  &  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  David  R.  Davis.  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council.  714  Harrison  Building.  Indianapo- 
lis. Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,191.70.    (9)  $1,058.70. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis.  National  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation, 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $243.16. 

A.  Edward  M.  Davis.  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council.  410  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $66.67. 

A.  Fred  G.  Davis.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute.   IIU    19th  Street  NW..   Washington. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $225.18.    E.  (9)  $28.88. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Colorado  Counties.  Inc..  1500  Grant 
Street.  Na  301.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Integrity  Oil  St  Gas  Co..  410  17th 
Street.  Suite  1670.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $3,280.50.    E.  (9)  $2,605.77. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 


Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  Colorado  Water  Conservancy 
District.  P.O.  Box  679,  Loveland.  Colo. 
80537. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  John  T.  Oxley.  c/o  R.  B.  Jowell.  Route 
2.  Box  151.  Owasso,  Okla.  74055. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  8i  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  186,  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400,  1300  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puragtoire  River  Water  Conservancy 
District.  430  East  Main  Street.  Trinidad. 
Colo.  81082. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400,  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rio  Grande  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  816,  Alamosa.  Colo.  81101. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  BuUdlng.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Snyder  Oil  Co.,  410  17th  Street,  Suite 
1300.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $2,713.50.    E.  (9)  $2,155.40. 

A.  E>avis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building.  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sport  &  Culture  U.S.A..  Inc..  10  West 
Broadway,  Suite  810,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84101. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver. 
Colo.  80201:  and  Suite  400.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenneco  Oil  Co..  126  North  Point 
Drive.  P.O.  Box  2888,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $5,089.50.    E.  (9)  $4,042.71. 

A.  Ketmeth  E.  Davis.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  No.  807.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  and  Haas  Co..  Independence 
Mall  West.  PhUadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,314.84. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O. 
Drawer  1734.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

A.  R.  Hilton  Davis.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  United  States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $138.60.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Robert  W.  Davis.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearlwm.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $720.    E.  (9)  $371.16. 

A.  William  Lee  Davis.  Westvaco.  Corp.. 
299  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $1,154.55.    E.  (9)  $717.72. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr..  North  Dakota  Rail- 
way Lines.  418  East  Rosser  Avenue.  P.O. 
Box  938.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.  58501. 


B.  North  DakoU  Railway  Unes.  418  East 
Rosser  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  938.  Bismarck.  N. 
Dak.  58501. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation. St.  Thomas.  V.I.  00801. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day.  21  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Enectronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,668.84.    E.  (9)  $1,668.84. 

A.  John  RusseU  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  Gaston  de  Beam.  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc..  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche  Inc..  340  Kings- 
land  Street.  Nutley.  NJ.  07110. 

A.  Mark  A.  de  Bernardo.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  1615  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$336.    E.  (9)$98. 

A.  Robert  L.  Debo.  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203.  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Bfark  O.  Decker.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker.  American  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association.  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  828.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker.  Association  of 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges.  1522 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  828.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6) $20. 

A.  Brian  Deery.  The  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Prank  R.  DeGeorge.  Paralyzed  Vet«r- 
ans  of  America.  4350  East-West  Highway. 
Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 
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B.  Association  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officials.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washincton.  DC.  20005. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates.  Inc.. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Children's  Hos- 
pitals and  Related  Institutions.  1601  Con- 
cord Pike.  No.  34.  Independence  Mall.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19803. 

A.  DeHart  Associates.  Inc..  1505  22d  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1633  Broadway.  New  Yorlc. 
N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,690.    E.  (9)  »109.69. 

A.  John  W.  Oelaney.  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  F«deral  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Myra  J.  DeLapp.  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333 
South  Hope  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071. 

A.  Dell,  CraighUl,  Fentress  &.  Benton,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  de  DesarroUo.  Carra- 
tera  A  Teeate  No.  1.  Apartado  1798.  Tijuana. 
Baia.  Calif. 

A.  Dell,  Craighlll.  Fentress  &  Benton.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Governor  Roberto  de  la  Madrid,  Gober- 
nador  de  Baia.  California.  P.O.  Box  286.  San 
Ysldro,  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Stephen  L.  DeMaria.  P.O.  Box  3498. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

B.  American  Forest  Products  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  3498.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Tania  L.  Demchuk,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Independent  Insurers.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  401.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  O.  Mark  De  Michele.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21666,  Phoenix  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21666,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

D.<6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,650.26. 

A.  Bradford  T.  Dempsey,  512  West  Maple 
Avenue.  No.  210.  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  George  H.  Etenison,  4837  Del  Ray 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ray  Denison,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6>  $12,958.89.    E.  (9)  $477.67. 

A.  John  H.  Denman.  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203,  Jefferson  aty. 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Daniel  B.  Denning.  Gulf  Mineral  Re- 
sources Co.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Mineral  Resources  Co.,  1720 
South  Bellaire  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80222. 

A.  Wells  Denyes,  Eastman  Chem'cal  Prod- 
ucts, Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431.  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.  (9)  $25.95. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees, AFLr-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,931.43.    E.  (9)  $7,931.43. 

A.  Claude  Desautel,  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Claude  Desautel,  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400, 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Flavor  St  Extract  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Catherine  B.de  Sibour.  Pfizer,  Inc.. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  730. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $206.27. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  Trans  World  Airlines, 
Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6>  $425. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric 
Co.,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1180, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  St  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,082.75.    E.  (9)  $1,208.66. 

A.  Doris  J.  Dewton,  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land, Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  DOA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Ser- 
vanty,  31700  Blaqnac,  Prance. 

D.  (6)  $1,647.10.    E.  (9)  $3,345.99. 

A.  DC  A  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  8eme. 
France. 

D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (9)  $3,402. 

A.  Miller  D.  Dial,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  550.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc.,  Energy  Coopera- 
tive, Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove.  111. 
60047. 


D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $442.44. 

A.  Charles  J.  DiBona,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  M.  Dickerman,  John  Dickerman 
St  Associates,  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  Si  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  1990  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,431.83. 

A.  Dickinson,  Wright,  McKean,  Cudlip  & 
Moon,  Suite  801.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Job  Development  Authority, 
P.O.  Box  30227.  Lansing,  Mich.  48901. 

D.  (6)  $18,762. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Fisheries  Defense  Commit- 
tee, 2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Capeway  Seafoods.  Inc.,  16  Front 
Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  92742. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Custon  Automative  Sound  Association. 
Inc.,  Suite  1000,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Government  of  Liberia,  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  L-5  Society.  1620  North  Park,  Tucson. 
Ariz.  86719. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associ- 
ation, 444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mitsubishi  International  Corp.,  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work,  167  Araca  Road.  Bab- 
ylon, N.Y.  11702. 

D.  C6)  $500. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  &  Supply  Co..  1114 
Main  Street,  Rockport,  Tex.  78382. 

D.  (6)  $1,570. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  John  R.  Dierker.  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  McDonnell   Douglas  Corp-< 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 
D.  (e)$300.    E.  (9)  $59.40. 


P,0.  Box 


A.  Nancy  Dietz,  46  Austin  Street,  Newton- 
ville.  Mass.  02160. 

B.  Action  for  Children's  Television,  46 
Austin  Street,  Newtonville,  Mass.  02160. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $51.95. 

A.  Paula  A.  Dilley,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  P.O.  Box 
5222,  Fresno,  Calif.  93744. 

D.  (6)  $2,368.58.    E.  (9)  $118.58. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  12,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No,  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,604.17. 

A.  Michael  F.  Dineen,  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  Suite  206.  600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co., 
Long  Grove,  111.  60049. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,949.60. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $73,136.81.    E.  (9)  $73,136.8L 

A.  J.  L.  Disque,  556  Morris  Avenue, 
Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

B.  Ciba-Oeigy  Corp.,  556  Morris  Avenue. 
Summit,  N.J.  07901. 

D.  (6)  $2,a00.    E.  (9)  $1,623. 

A.  Patsy  B.  Dix,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,404.50.    E.  <9)  $80.75. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  III,  Gulf  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1151,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32520. 

B.  Gulf  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1151,  Pensa- 
cola. Fla.  32520. 

D.  (6)  $1,430.    E.  (9)  $86.50. 

A.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  January 
15th  National  Holiday  Lobby  Committee, 
1426  Fifth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001.  I 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1402.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Cos.  of  America, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1402,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$2.S00.    E.  (9)  $64.70. 

A.  Hollis  M.  Dole,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Richard  M.  E>onaldson,  1700  Guildhall 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  John  J.  D'Onoffio,  1125  University 
Building,  910  16th  Street.  Denver,  Colo. 
80202. 

B.  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe,  Towaoc,  Colo. 
81334. 
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p.  (6)  $33,558.42. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Donohoe,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  300  South  Saint  Paul 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.  (9)  $1,257. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan,  P.O.  Box  5000,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44101. 

B.  Cleveland  EHectric  Illuminating  Co., 
P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North 
19th  Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $443.05. 

A.  Francis  X.  Dooley,  525  School  Street 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Road  St  Transportation 
Builders  Association,  525  School  Street  SW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$355. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Dean  R.  Dort  II,  Deere  &  Company, 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Deere  &  Company,  John  Deere  Road, 
Moline,  111.  61265. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Joseph  K.  Doss,  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  St  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  P.  Downer,  7901  Westpark 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Jane  Lind  Downey,  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street  (P.O. 
Box  9204),  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204),  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $43.94. 

A.  John  P.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron, 1666  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron,  1666  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,221.87    E.  (9)  $1,728.87. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Doyle,  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization,  444  Norih 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  310,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Water  Quality  Association.  477  East 
Butterfield  Road,  Lombard,  111.  60148. 

A.  Nancy  Drabble.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


D.  (6)  $4,250.01. 


A.  James  E.  Drake.  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,930. 

A.  Drinker  Biddle  St  Reath,  1815  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.,  4001  Philadelphia 
Pike,  Claymont,  Dei.  19703. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Driscoll,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  E]ast 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer.  Foley,  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C). 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $8,911.    E.  (9)  $3,860.26 

A.  Morgan  D.  Dubrow,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)$120. 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck.  American  Honda 
Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
905,  Washington,  D.C  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

A.  Henry  A.  Dudley,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey,  1606  23d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.    E.  (9)$246. 

A.  Francis  J.  Duggan,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $608.25.    E.  (9)  $187.70. 

A.  E\elyn  Dukovic.  Morality  in  Media. 
Inc.,  3  East  86th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10028. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  Suite  239,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Mervin  E.  Dullum.  Delta  Air  Lines. 
Inc.,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Room  204,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$72. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan.  Philips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street  NW..  No.  1107.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts.  The  Flow 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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B.  Helicopter  Loners  Anodation.  P.O. 
Box  306.  Wilaonville.  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  <«)  13.750. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son, Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts,  The  Plow 
Mill.  Suite  302.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washincton.  O.C.  30007. 

B.  Utchstreet  Co..  33  Cherry  Lawn  Lane. 
Northport,  N.T.  11768. 

O.  <6)>9.8S0.    E.  (9)  $592.73. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  and  Roberts.  The  Plour 
Mill.  Suite  303.  1000  Potomac  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30007. 

B.  SUte  of  Oregon/City  of  Portland. 
Oreg..  Metro-Metropolitan  Service  District, 
Trl-County  Metropolitan  Transportation 
District. 

E.  (9)  $941.09. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1300. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 1375  East  Silbenthaler  Avenue. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45414. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Delaware  5. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  11500 
Skyline  Boulevard.  Oakland.  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  MlUer.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey,  Route  7.  Box  117, 
BIythe.  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  MUler.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1300, 
WashingUm.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority, 
3050  Penobscot.  Detroit.  Mich.  48336. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kenai  Natives  AssociaUon.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  1310  WUdwood.  Kenai.  Alaska  99611. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  MUler.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas.  5715  Timothy  Place.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  33303. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  Sc  MiUer.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  746.  Koniag. 
Alaska. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  5089.  Evergreen,  Colo. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1300 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association.  Inc..  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

A.  James  W.  Dunlop.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Co..  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
11301. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Douglas  G.  Dunn.  InterNorth.  1015 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 


B.    InterNorth.    1015    15th    Street    NW., 
Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 
D.  (6)  11.500. 

A.  Mari  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
301.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  1600. 

A.  James  A.  Dupree.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48131. 
D.  (6)  $3,050.    E.  (9)  $804.86. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran.  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
03110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass  03110. 

A.  L.  L.  Duxbury.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc..  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  176  East 
Fifth  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $833.78. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  33314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  33314. 

D.  (6)  $385. 

A.  Jean  F.  Dye.  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street. 
Chicago.  111.  60611. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago. 
111.60611. 

E.  (9>  $251.44. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates.  Inc..  200  East 
South  Temple.  Suite  No.  300.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84111  (for  Federal  Research 
Committee.  Box  8144.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84108). 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates,  Inc..  300  East 
South  Temple,  Suite  No.  300.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84111  (for  Roncalio  St  Asso- 
ciates. Box  1707.  Cheyenne.  Wyo.  83001). 

A.  Dennis  J.  Earhart.  1753  Euclid  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

B.  Bonneville  Associates.  Inc..  200  East 
South  Temple,  Suite  No.  300.  Salt  Lake 
City.  UUh  84111  (for  Western  Regional 
Council.  Box  81244.  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh 
84108). 

D.  (6)  $280.80. 

A.  Jack  D.  Early.  The  Madison  Building. 
Suite  514.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  514. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $106.25.     E.  (9)  $16.75. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  East-West  Trade  Council.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


D.  (6)  $11,535. 
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A.  Patricia  S.  Ebaugh.  St.  Joe  Minerals 
Corp.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  350  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,531.    E.  (9)  $83.19. 

A.  D.  R.  Ebe,  Goodyear  Tire  St  Rubber 
Co..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel.  ENSERCH  Corp.,  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street.  DaUas.  Tex.  75301. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)$848. 

A.  Harold  F.  Eberle.  Independent  Insur- 
ance Agents  of  America.  Inc..  1130  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  85  John  Street.  New  York, 
NY.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $16,365.41. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker,  MobU  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council.  P.O.  Box 
Drawer  F.  Jamesburg.  N.J.  08831. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $16.15. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
DC.  20006 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A..  Inc.,  2055 
West  190th  Street.  Torrance,  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $281.21. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006 

B.  DGA  International,  1235  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036  (for  Airbus 
Industrie.  31700  Blasnau.  Toulouse.  France). 

D.  (6)  $2,940.    E.  (9)  $53.58. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  DGA  International.  1225  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  SOFREA- 
VIA,  75  Rue  LaBoetie.  75008  Paris,  France). 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006  (for  Independent  Refiners 
Assn.  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  William  R.  Edgar.  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,334. 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 


B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 
D.  (6)  $334.22. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr..  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Ninth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2».760.92.    E.  (9)  $69,718.93. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Edmiston.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3735  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $9,441.60.    E.  (9)  $387.83. 

A.  EDS  Corp..  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $1,806.39. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  South- 
west Murray  Boulevard.  Beaverton.  Oreg. 
97005. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc..  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric  Co..  131 
Southwest  Salmon  Street.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $156.94. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street, 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  13285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38113. 

D.  (6)$9O0.    E.  (9)  $35.45. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards.  350  Old  Country 
Road,  Mineola.  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co..  350  Old 
Country  Road.  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

D.  (6)  $1,660.    E.  (9)  $1,027.27. 

A.  Paul  B.  Egan.  The  American  Legion, 
1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,298.    E.  (9)  $74.75. 

A.  Eggere  St  Greene.  1407  Main  Street. 
Suite  335.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  225003. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $134.45. 

A.  Eggers  St  Greene.  1407  Main  Street. 
Suite  335.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans 
228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Orleans.  La. 

A.  Sara  Bhrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  No  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  Norih  Capitol  Street  NW..  No  412. 
Washington.  D.C  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Eichenberger.  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


i 


D.  (6)  $2,800. 

A.  H.  J.  Elam  III.  1201  Maple  Street, 
Greensboro.  N.C  27405. 

B.  Cone  Mills  Corp..  1201  Maple  Street. 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27405. 

A.  George  K.  Eliades.  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers  Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  205.  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  205,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.(9)$185. 

A.  J.  Burton  Eller,  Jr..  425  13th  Street 
NW..  No.  1020.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver,  Colo..  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $16.95. 

A.  Charles  W.  Elliott,  Wisconsin  Petro- 
leum Coimcil.  25  West  Main  Street,  Room 
703.  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $88.39.    E.  (9)  $465.31. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott.  5500  Quincy  Street. 
Hyattsville.  Md.  20784. 

E.  (9)  $731.01. 

A.  John  Ellis,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Keith  H.  Eniis.  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)$28. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers.  435  Southern 
Building.  15th  and  H  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $6.10. 

A.  Joseph  T.  EHvove,  54  Surfwatch  Drive. 
Kiawah  Island.  S.C  29455. 

B.  Publicker  Industries.  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $20,200.    E.  (9)  $10,850.49. 

A.  Ely.  Guess  St  Rudd.  1090  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  No.  630.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Norihcutt  Ely,  Water- 
gate 600  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Jasper-Newton  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..  812  South  Margaret  Avenue.  Kirby- 
viUe.  Tex.  75956. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Northcutt  Ely.  Water- 
gate 600  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Outer  Banks  Civic  League,  Box  398, 
Corolla.  N.C  27927. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Carl  F.  Emde.  Air  Products  St  Chemi- 
cals. Inc..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1016. 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  St  Chemicals.  Inc.i  P.O. 
Box  538.  AUentown.  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Emergency  Conunittee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $16,556.93.    E.  (9)  $22,545.73. 

A.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 


E.  (9)  $5,605.67. 


A.  Employee  Relocation  Coiuicil.  1627  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $20,459.96 

A.  Lowell  J.  Endahl,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Assn.,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  1726.  Seminole.  Okla. 
74868. 

D.  (6)  $45,395.    E.  (9)  $9,220.95. 

A.  EMergy  Conversion  Group,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street.  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

E.  (9)  $9,174.09. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel,  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

B.  York  Barbell  Company.  York  Pa.. 
17405. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $507.57. 

A.  Gertrude  Engel.  2450  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Health  Federation,  P.O.  Box 
686,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ralph  Engel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialities  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Patricia  Hanahan  Engman.  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Christopher  Engquist.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  M.  Dale  Ensign.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  406.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1677.  En- 
glewood.  Colo.  80150 

D.  (6)$500.    E.(9)  $95.87. 

A.  Paul  Eqiude.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Travel  Industry  Association  of 
America.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vickie  U  Erickson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  John  M.  Erskine.  Jr..  108  Lavaca.  Suite 
400.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  P.O.  Box 
3092.  Houston.  Tex.  77001 
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A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin.  QuinUna  Refinery  Co., 
P.O.  Box  8331,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  QuinUna  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Esterly,  American  Trucking 
AModatloiM.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washincton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Tniclcing  Association.  Inc.. 
iei«  P  street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  16.000.    E.  (9)  $20.05. 

A.  John  T.  Estes.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.. 
IIM  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  700. 
Washincton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  300O- 
R.  Morrlstown.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.<9)$2S. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  115S  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washincton,  D.C.  20005 

E.  (9)  $4,800. 

A.  European  Travel  Commission,  488 
Madison  Avenue.  New  Torlc.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Evans,  4401  Lee  Highway. 
Apt.  21.  Arlington.  Va..  22207. 

A.  Robert  D.  Evans,  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  lU.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    (9)  $50. 

A.  Fawn  K.  Evenson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.    E.  (9)  $381.54. 

A.  Robbie  Exley.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  22306. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6.91. 

A.  Michael  E.  Faden.  Dnion  of  Concerned 
Scientists.  Inc..  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Inc., 
1384  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Camljrldge, 
Mass.  02238. 

D.  (6)  $4,650. 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1202,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  CargUl.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.<9)$25 

A.  Dale  W.  FaUat.  First  Federal  Building. 
5740  Southwycic  Boulevard.  Toledo.  Ohio 
43614. 

B.  The  Andersons.  P.O.  Box  119,  Maumee. 
Ohio  43537. 

D.  (6)$52S.    E.  (9)  $122.99. 

A.  Fallbrooli   Public  UtUity  District,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
£.(9)  $2,883.09. 

A.  Michael  I.  Fanning.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  Boyd  Farley  II,  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,115.    E.  (9)  $81.55. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative   Union   of  America.   Denver.   Colo. 


80251;   1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $164,049.38.    E.  (9)  $55,989.35. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby 
St  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  LeBeouf.  Lamb.  Leiby  St  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C:  140  Broadway.  New  Yorlc.  N.Y. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Farr,  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, 1030  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,271.    E.  (9)  $378.02. 

A.  Michael  Farrar,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tue.  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoric,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing,  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Clinton  Fawcett.  The  Coastal  Corp., 
Nine  Oreenway  PlCza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

B.  The  CoasUl  Corp..  Nine  Oreenway 
Plasa.  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover.  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $33.38. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  727. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $32,175.05. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  Yorli,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,446.22.    E.  (9)  $1,446.22. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $811.91. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bernard  Fensterwald.  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  203.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  1  Pine  Street,  Neptune,  N.J.  07753. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$375. 

A.  Fensterwald  ti  Associates.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  203,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  National  Nutritional  Foods  Association. 
7747  South  Painter  Avenue.  Whitlier,  Calif. 
90602. 

D.  (6)  $3,958.33.    E.  (9)  $1,064.56. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus,  c/o  Bache  Halsey 
Stuart  Shields,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10038. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields,  Inc..  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Betsy  Ferguson,  Times  Mirror  Co..  1875 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.     Times    Mirror    Co..     Times 
Square.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90053. 
D.  (6)  $7,000. 
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A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East  36th  Avenue. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $739.61. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Alaska  International  Industries,  3201  C 
Street,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99503. 

D.  (6)  $10,800.    E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Foss  Launch  <Sc  Tug/Foss  Alaska  Line. 
660  West  E>ing  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98119. 

E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1526.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $875. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates,  Inc..  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Pacific  Northern  Oil,  Suite  1800,  1100 
Olive  Way,  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Jack  Ferguson  Associates.  Inc.,  203 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  U.S.  Borax  St  Chemical  Corp.,  3075  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $5,900.    E.  (0)  $900. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Suite  609.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, 30  Park  Drive,  Berea.  Ohio  44017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $4,483. 

A.  John  L.  Festa.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Gary  W.  Fields,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  610  Ring  Building, 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  B.C.. 
1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street,  Vancouver 
V6E  2H1.  British  Columbia.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)$415. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Pink,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $102.    E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Finley.  Kumble,  Wagner,  Heine,  Casey 
&  Underberg,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.    Friends   of   Animals.    II    West   60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
D.  (6)  $2,310. 

A.  Finley,  Kumble.  Wagner,  Heine,  Casey 
St  Underberg,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Friends  of  Animals.  11  West  60th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

A.  Finley.  Kumble,  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg St  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee,  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Finnigan.  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $22.80. 

A.  M.  J.  Piocco.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  S-410,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  S-410.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $34.60. 

A.  Laurie  A.  Fiori,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/ American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20040. 

D.  (6)  $413.26.    E.  (9)  $92.25. 

A.  Richard  J.  Fiorini,  8917  South  Quail 
Run.  Sandy.  Utah  84092. 

B.  Noranda  Mining  Inc..  986  Atherton 
Drive,  Suite  220,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84107. 

E.  (9)  $2,520.11. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association.  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  107. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $56. 

A.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 
E.  (9)  $5,388.99. 

A.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $630.    E.  (9)  $29.40. 

A.  Fisher.  Gelband.  Sinick  St  Lamberton. 
P.C.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Suite  440.  Wash- 
ington. D.a  20006. 

B.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  St  Pro- 
ducers. Inc..  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York,  NY.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.    E.  (9)  $41.75. 

A.  Victor  E.  Fitzmaurice.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $122.27. 

A.  Five  Freedoms,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  656.  Co- 
lumbia, Md.  21045. 

A.  Hilliard  J.  Fjord,  602  Main  Street, 
Room  600,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

B.  Ohio  River  Co.,  580  Walnut  Street. 
Suite  1400,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $310.88. 

A.  Susan  Garber  Flack.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $42.50. 

A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan,  Jr..  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  550.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  1  Market  Plaza. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

D.  ( 6 )  $5,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $430.97. 

A.  James  J.  Flanagan,  25  Research  Drive, 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  25  Re- 
search Drive,  Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $1,447.32.    E.  (9)  $51.70. 

A.  M.  Kendall  Fleeharty,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Martha  Flory,  Machinery  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association,  1110  Spring  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation. 1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910. 

A.  Ruth  Flower,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,738. 

A.  Robert  P.  Pogarty,  3499  Ridgewood 
Drive,  Columbus,  Ohio  43220. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $10.70. 

A.  Howard  W.  Pogt.  Jr..  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Care  Cabs,  Inc.,  5538  West  National 
Avenue.  West  Allis.  Wis.  53214. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $17,345.    E.  (9)  $200.16. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washington  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 
06160. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $2.25. 

A.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa, 
Fla.  33607. 

D.  (6)  $29,105.    E.  (9)  $1,200.90. 

A.  R.  D.  Folsom,  National  Council  on  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Production,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  825,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Food  St  Beverage  Trades  Department. 
AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,390.88.    E.  (9)  $11,390.88. 

A.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


E.  (9)  $5,300. 


A.  Foodservice  St  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Carol  J.  Forbes.  604  North  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Duane  Pankratz.  Freeman,  S.  I>ak.,  et 
al. 

D.  (6)  $21,950.    E.  (9)  $25,007.14. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  Minnesota  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 303  Hanover  Building,  480  Cedar 
Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroad  Association. 
D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $1,021.60. 

A.  Jack  T.  Ford.  Pope  Ballard  St  Loos.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fallbrook  Public  UtUity  District.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,773.75. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O. 
95385.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30347. 
E.  (9)  $360.50. 
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A.  Forest  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ira  N.  Forman.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,615.36. 

A.  Sallie  H.  Forman.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$905.    E.  (9)  $121.38. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  Natural  Gas  Supply 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  402.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,562.51.    E.  (9)  $487.27. 

A.  Robert  U.  Poster.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  420,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  420. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Foumace.  3706  Eaton  Road 
NW..  Canton.  Ohio  44708. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites.  Coffee.  Sugar  St 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  William  C.  France.  National  Motor- 
sports  Committee  of  ACCUS.  1701  K  Street 
NW..  No.  1204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  1701  K  Street  NW..  No.  1204. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Francisco.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 
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A.  H&rley  Prmnkel.  5104  North  14th 
Street.  Arllncton.  Va.  22205. 

B.  NaUonal  Head  Start  Association.  163S 
South  Main  Street,  South  Bend.  Ind.  46601. 

D.  (oti.rre.  e.  (9)  $i8i.2s. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland.  Jr..  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Waahinaton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  SUver  Users  Association.  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washlncton.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)31.700.    E.  (9)  $113.57. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Pranks.  935  15th  Street 
NW..  Washlncton.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $378.15. 

A.  Welby  M.  Prantz.  1117  North  19th 
Street  (P.O.  Box  9304)  Arllncton.  Va.  32209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  10th  Street  (P.O.  Box  9204).  Arllnc- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  L.  Praxier,  National  Parmers 
Orcanizatlon.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
22S0.  Washlncton.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Parmers  Orcanlzation.  Cor- 
ninc.  Iowa  50843. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E  (9)  $2,998.15. 

A.  Gregory  W.  Prasier.  P.O.  Box  427.  En- 
Clewood.  Colo.  80151. 

A.  Robert  M.  Prederick.  National  Orance. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Orance.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,375. 

A.  James  O.  Preeman.  United  SUtes 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,050.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Liitda  J.  Preeman.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Preer.  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  ( 6 )  $4,936.    E  <  9 )  $  10.35. 

A.  Verrick  O.  Prench,  National  ReUil 
MerchanU  Association,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  George  L.  Prick,  c/o  Delaware  Oil 
Men's  Association,  20  East  Division  Street. 
Dover,  Dei.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Susan  Pridy,  30  P  Street.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  6t  Recyclers  of 
America.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $391.25.    E.  (9)  $24.90. 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  8t  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center.  10  Nathan 
Perlman  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $26,227.70. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dr.  Halla  Brown,  3475  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $32,170. 

A.  Pried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Box  100, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $1,940.    E.  (9)  $20.10. 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Czechoslovak  claimants. 

E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &.  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Davy  McKee,  6200  Oak  Tree  Boulevard. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44131. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  Si  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8,  Metlakatla.  Alaska  99926. 

D.  (6)  $817.    E.  (9)  $12.40. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris,  Shriver.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds, 
Sunley  House.  Bedford  Park,  Ooydon,  Eng- 
land. 

E  (9)  $560.13. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  <b  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai.  Idaho. 

E.  (9)  $7.80. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna,  N.  Mex. 
D.  (6)  $3,570.    E.  (9)  $17.80. 

A.  Pried.  Prank,  Harris.  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Pried.  Prank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231. 
Salamanca.  N.Y.  14779. 

E.  (9)  $11.20 

A.  Philip  P.  Priedlander.  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman,  Wilner  dc  Schelner. 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Charlotte  Friedman.  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators,  1801  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $13.35. 

A.  James  M.  Friedman.  650  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co..  55 
Public  Square,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $101,307.32.    E.  (9)  $18,304.39. 

A.  Gustave  Pritschle.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritts,  2009  North  14th 
Street.  Suite  600.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council.  Inc..  17 
Hamilton.  New  Bedford.  Mass.  02740. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $379.07. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritzel.  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $310.    E.    (9)  $200. 

A.  Jeffrey  A.  Pritzlen,  Tcnneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  2202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Pry.  1120  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  410.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $36.05.    E.    (9)  $9.35. 

A.  Richard  G.  Fuller.  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association.  Inc.  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $1,140. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller.  San  Diego  Gas  & 
Electric  Co..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.    (9)  $105. 

A.  Pulton  Energy  Corp.,  5201  Leesburg 
Pike,  Suite  205.  Palls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

E.  (9)  $24.75. 

A.  Karl  A.  Punke  &  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Indian  Scholarships,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1106,  Taos,  N.  Mex.  87571. 

A.  Karl  A.  Punke  &  Associates,  Inc.,  729 
Second  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Keweenaw  Bay  Chippewa  Tribe.  U.S. 
41.  Baraga.  Mich. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  St  Associates,  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Penobscot  Indian  Nation.  Community 
Building.  Indian  Island.  Maine  04468. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.    (9)  $612.48. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  Si  Associates.  Inc..  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Fort  Hall. 
P.O.  Box  306.  Port  Hall.  Idaho  83203. 
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A.  Karl  A.  Funke  tt  Associates.  Inc.,  729 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Yakima  Indian  Nation,  Box  151,  Top- 
penish.  Wash.  98948. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.    (9)  $1,263. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Fuquay.  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036, 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.    (9)  $26.41. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Fussell.  1700  N.  Moore  Street. 
Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  SeatUe. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $765.54. 

A.  David  H.  Pyock.  P.O.  Box  376.  German- 
town.  Md.  20767. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp..  100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $4,297.    E.  (9)  $1,090.61. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  St  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.    E.  (9)  $227.25. 

A.  Terry  Gabrielson.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  No.  3202,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.. 
2700  South  Post  Oak  Road.  Houston,  Tex. 
77001. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  St 
Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1006.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  Si  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $913.84. 

A.  Norman  S.  Gaines.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  770,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winstou-£>alem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)$619.    E.  (9)  $525.98 

A.  Michael  R.  Gale.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,125.01. 

A.  Ann  B.  Gallagher,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Oedit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Mark  J.  (Gallagher,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment,  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  No. 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,397.    E.  (9)  $3,556. 

A.  Carlos  Galvis.  CMP  Group.  Inc..  5201 
Leesburg  Pike.  No.  906.  Falls  Church.  Va. 
22041. 

B.  Tenant-Owned  Apartment  Association. 
Inc.;  The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York. 
Inc..  12  East  41st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  William  R.  Ganser.  Jr..  4804  Poise 
Drive.  Metairie.  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 


D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive,  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 
22039. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  St,  Douglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Heizer  Corp..  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  St  Douclas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Washlncton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  St  Douglas,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  1050,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp..  2001  Sanford 
Street.  Muskegon.  Mich.  49443. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  St  Douglas.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  No.  1050,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Zeigler  Coal  Co..  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Ginger  Gardner,  Charter  Oil  Co.,  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Charter  Oil  Co.,  21  West  Church 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32202. 

D.  (6)  $481.57.    E.    (9)  $1,338.30. 

A.  Sherwin  Gardner.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  James  J.  Garry,  Coffee,  Sugar  St  Cocoa 
Exchange,  Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  Si  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  E.  June  Garvin,  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 88  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$800.    E.    (9)  $1,374.49. 

A.  W.  Bradford  Gary,  Anheuser-Busch 
Cos..  Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  502.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos..  Inc..  721  Pesta- 
lozzi  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Lillian  B.  Gaskin.  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  E^t 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.    (9)  $50. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer.  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Association.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,225. 

A.  Dwight  M.  Geduldig.  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $740.48.    E.(9)  $144.30. 

A.  Margaret  L.  Gehres.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 


D.  (6)  $4,450.    E.  (9)  $253.12. 


A.  John  R.  Geiger,  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  506,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goulds  Pumps.  Inc..  240  Pall  Street. 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.  13148. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $89.27. 

A.  Robert  C.  Gelardi,  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Cto.,  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  SOO-D,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30342  (kor  Calorie  Control  Council). 

D.  (6)  $822. 

A.  Morton  A.  Geller,  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100  Fed- 
eral Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,459. 

A.  General  Instrument  Corp..  1775  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  John  Gentille.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Claire  Geoghegan,  415  Second  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $10,140.38. 

A.  George  St  George.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  540.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $3,150. 

A.  George  St  George,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  540,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

D.  (6)  $10,130. 

A.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
taUers.  Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,739.20. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard,  Southern  Pumiture 
Manufacturers  Association,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $840.39. 

A.  Louis  Gerber.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,456.52.    E.  (9)  $143.04. 

A.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)$:  2.142.28. 

A.  Dorothy  P.  Gevinson.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Procter  6t  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.. 
301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
4S202. 

A.  Robert  N.  Oiaimo.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  UO.  Washington.  DC. 
20003. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Suite  1304.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $S.7S0. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  Mid-Continent  Oil  St 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  Si  Gas  Association. 
nil  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $3,272.    E.  (9)  $59.50. 

A.  Anne  Marie  Gibbons.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$S00. 

A.  John  A.  C.  Gibson.  Coal  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,500.    E.  (9)  $919.18. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Gibson.  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plasa.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Gibson.  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va. 

A.  William  O.  Oiery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foodservice  St  Lodging  Institute.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Oildea.  274  Glenfield  Court. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45238. 

B.  Brewery  &  Soft  Drink  Workers.  Na- 
tional Conference  International  Brother 
Teamsters.  Chauffers,  Warehousemen  & 
Helpers  of  America,  1400  Renaissance  Drive. 
Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Michael  GUdea.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,818. 

A.  John  E.  GUes.  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Mark  W.  Gillaspie.  Houston  Natural 
Gas  CtMp..  P.O.  Box  1188.  Houston.  Tex. 
77001. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Neal  P.  GiUen.  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association.  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
460.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  460,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.    (9)  $521.03. 

A.  Maria  F.  Gilson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


D.  (6)  $85.46. 

A.  Brenda  M.  Girton.  1211  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.  (9)  $43.31. 

A.  Michael  J.  Giuffrida.  1019  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Frozen  Food  Association.  Inc.. 
604  West  Derry  Road.  P.O.  Box  398.  Her- 
shey.  Pa.  17033. 

D.  (6)  $564.10. 

A.  Sol  Glasner,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason.  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council.  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,980.31.    E.  (9)  $95.02. 

A.  John  P.  Glesson.  Jr..  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Virginia  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean.  Virginia  22102. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Thomas  W.  Gleason.  1 
SUte  Street  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associ- 
ation. AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  NY.  10004. 

A.  Elmer  G.  Gleske.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Flight  Safety  International,  Marine  Air 
Terminal,  LaGuardia  Airport.  New  York, 
N.Y.  11371. 

D.  (6)  $1,270.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  J.  F.  Godfrey.  P.O.  Box  186.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Western  Co.  of  North  America.  P.O. 
Box  186.  Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)$16. 

A.  Judith  M.  Goff,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.92. 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold.  Velsicol  Chemical 
Corp..  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  909, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Carl  Goldfield.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  212,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Lloyd  L.  Golding.  National  Truck  Stop 
Operators  Association.  700  Fairfax  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

A.  William  M.  Goldstein,  Morgan.  Lewis  St 
Bockius,  123  South  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19109. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800-N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ruth  Gonze.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  212.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  212.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Suite  No.  220.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $301.    E.  (9)  $87.93. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  European 
Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005).  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  Seme,  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South.  P.O.  Box  15047.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  55415. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  307  Fourth 
Avenue  South.  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis. 
Minn  55415. 

D.  (6)  $9,269.40. 

A.  Robert  F.  Gcxxlwin,  Meredith  Corp.. 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  275.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  275.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)$34. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas  Gordon,  National  Food  Proces- 
sors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  F<x)d  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Peter  J.  Gossens,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  St  Universities.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,300.    E.  (9)  $271.10. 

A.  John  R.  Graff.  Suite  330,  1025  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parks  Si  Attractions.  Suite  303.  7222 
West  Cermak  Road,  North  Riverside,  111. 
60546. 

D.  (6)$55.    E.  (9)$24. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $416.67. 

A.  Lawrence  T.  Graham,  American  Hotel 
Si  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $913.84. 

A.  Luis  L.  Granados.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  ESOP  Association  of  America,  47 
Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 
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A.  Wm.  W.  Grant.  Utah  International. 
Inc..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  710, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International.  Inc.,  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94104. 

E.  (9)  $658.39. 

A.  James  L.  Granum,  Southern  Railway 
Co..  920  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co.,  920  15th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  R.  Grsul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 117  East  Palatine  Road.  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Jamefe  A.  Gray.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Associ- 
ation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $649.98.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co..  P.O.  Box  1745.  Boise.  Idaho  83701. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co..  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68179. 

D.  (6)  $539.60.    E.  (9)  $1,253.60. 

A.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  P.O.  Box 
5308.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

E.  (9)  $6,378.46. 

A.  Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  R.  Greeley.  Celanese  Corp.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  307.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  J0036. 

B.  Celanese  Corp..  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $126.28. 

A.  George  R.  Green.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  James  W.  Green.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,156.40.    E.  (9)  $211.95. 

A.  Alison  E.  Greene.  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defecte  Founda- 
tion. 1215  Mamaroneck  Avenue.  White 
Plains.  N.Y.  10605. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $229.25. 

A.  Robert  M.  Greening.  Jr..  Public  Power 
Council.  600  West  Eighth  Street.  Suite  110. 
Vancouver,  Wash.  98660. 

A.  P.  Michael  Greenwald.  American  Hos- 
piUl  Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street, 
NW.,  No.  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $948.94 

A.  Dale  W.  Greenwood.  Washington  Rail- 
road Association.  612  Hoge  Building.  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  98104. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association.  612 
Hoge  Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 


D.  (6)  $304.10.    E.  (9)  $1,156.78. 

A.  Saunders  Gregg.  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
2628,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2628,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  <6)  $1,774.    E.  (9)  $3,731.24. 

A.  WUllam  G.  Grelf.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Brtetol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Lori  Oribbin,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
807,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  St  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,150.41. 

A.  Harold  H.  Griffin.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Family  Health  Program,  9930  Talbert 
Avenue,  Fountain  Valley.  Calif.  92708. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $69.50. 

A.  Joan  M.  Griffin.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Universities,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $308.40. 

A.  L.  George  Griffin,  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $174.67. 

A.  Edward  D.  Griffith.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Ellen  B.  Griffith,  Child  Advocacy 
Center.  Suite  600,  1025  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  For  Love  of  Children,  Inc.,  Child  Advo- 
cacy Center,  Suite  600,  1025  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $344.25.    E.  (9)  $13.20. 

A.  Mark  N.  Griffiths,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes,  8150  Lessburg  Pike, 
No.  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association,  8150 
Lessburg  Pike,  No.  1100,  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.  Robert  J.  Grimm,  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc.,  9  west  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $167.65. 

A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $98.93. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Taxation  of  Pension  Funds,  Groom  Si  Nord- 
berg. 1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
450,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  1775  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Aetna  Life  Si  Casualty.  151  Farmington 
Road.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  Si  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  1950  Frank- 
lin Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Groom  Si  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp..  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60618. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ell  LUly  Si  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  PltU- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$37S.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  111,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Matson  Navigation,  333  Market  Street. 
San  Franscisco,  Calif.  94105. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Natomas  Co.,  601  California  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum,  656  Information 
Center.  BartlesvUle.  Okla.  74004. 

D.  <6)$125.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Groom  &  Nordberg.  1775  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  1 
American  Row.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Prudential  Plaza.  Newark.  NJ.  07101. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  Si  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Travelers,  1  Tower  Square,  Hartford. 
Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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B.  Western  Conference  of  Te«insters  Pen- 
sion Trust  Fund,  P.O.  7M0,  San  Pranclaco. 
Caltf.  94102. 

A.  Dkvid  R  Gross.  SheU  Oil  Co..  Suite  200. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  200M. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plasa.  P.O.  Box 
24«3.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6>  $1,000. 

A.  Nina  O.  Gross.  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Banlcers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20030. 

D.  (6)  M60.    E.  (9)  $133.60. 

A.  Prank  N.  Grossman.  Santa  Fe  Indus- 
tries. Inc..  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SanU  Pe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60804. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Jerome  Croasman.  Council  for  a  Liv- 
able World.  11  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $5,337.18. 

A.  John  R.  Groundwater.  Jr.,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va 
22030. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  No. 
701.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,313.08.    E.  (9)  $4,313.08. 

A.  Gail  Pardue  Grubb.  1101  15th  Street. 
Suite  205.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Home  Health  Services  <b  Staffing  Asso- 
ciation. 1101  15th  Street.  Suite  205,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  1600  Research 
Boulevard.  No.  105,  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 
820  Davis  Street.  Evanston.  III.  60201. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff,  1600  Research 
Boulevard.  No.  105.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associ- 
ation, c/o  Charles  Slack.  Inc..  Thorofare 
N.J.  08086. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff.  1600  Research 
Boulevard.  No.  105.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hospital  Devel- 
opment. 1700  K  Street  NW..  No.  605.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  F.  Guay.  1101  15th  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative CouncU.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc..  101 
South  Whiting  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22304. 


B.  Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc..  101 
South  Whiting  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22304. 

D.  (6)  $94,694.52.    (9)  $91,412.79. 


D.  (6)  $2,125. 


A.  Loyd  Hackler,  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn.  P.O.  Box  516.  St.        B.   American   Retail   Federation     1616   H 
Louis.  Mo.  63166.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDonnell   Douglas   Corp..   P.O.   Box        D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $85  50 
156.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166.  
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A.  David  Gusky.  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees.  1016  16lh  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1018  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,278.50. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,861. 

A.  Maria  Faller  Gwaltney.  1730  K  Street 
NW..  No.  903,  Washington..  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs CoRunittee,  Inc..  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  903.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ellen  Haas,  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett,  American  Plywood 
Association.  P.O.  Box  11700,  Tacoma.  Wash 
98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  P.O. 
Box  11700.  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association /American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $586.92.    E.  (9)  $219.30. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  200 
South  Street,  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington.  DC.  20003. 

B.  Cadillac  Fairview.  c/o  The  Corporation 
Trust  Co..  100  West  10th  Street.  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  19801. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  115  D  Street  SE,  Suite 
8.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  955  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  North,  SW..  Room  1101.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20024. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Living  Centers.  777  South 
Post  Oak  Road.  Suite  600.  Houston.  Tex 
77056. 

D.  (6>  $2,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  115  D  Street  SE..  Suite 
8.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Stichting  Philips  Pensionenfonds  A  and 
B.  Tramstraat  62.  Eindhoven.  The  Nether- 
lands. 


A.  Ann  Hagemann.  2202  Leeland  Drive, 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22043. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ronald  D.  Hagen,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/ American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.J0049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $376.92.    E.  (9)  $58.48. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn.  9300  Livingston  Road. 
Washington,  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Associ- 
ation, 9300  Livingston  Road,  Washington 
D.C.  20022. 

D.  (6)  $8,803.83.    E.  (9)  $804.56. 

A.  James  S.  Hahn,  925  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $208. 

A.  Donald  M.  Haines.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,426. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Hairston.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  UOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $421.04. 

A.  Beverly  Halem,  414  High  Point  Drive, 
Suite  206,  Cocoa,  Fla.  32922. 

B.  Halem  Industries,  Inc.,  414  High  Point 
Drive,  Suite  206,  Cocoa,  Fla.  32922. 

A.  Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pilots  RighU  Association.  P.O.  Box 
7000-367,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277 

D.  (6)  $81.25.    E.  (9)  $169.90. 

A.  Cheryl  A.  Haley,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60611 

D.  (6)  $85.86.    E.  (9)  $104.34. 

A.  Hall,  fctill.  Hardwick.  Gable,  Collings- 
worth ic.  Nelson,  P.C,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  350.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Williams  Cos..  P.O.  Box  2400.  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74101. 

A.  Richard  F.  Hall.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1 100  Connecticut.  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $705.09. 

A.  Joseph  Halow.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  610-N.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  610-N 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Maurice  E.  Halsey,  Northern  Illinois 
Gas  Co..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  No.  202. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  lUinois  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Eiox 
190.  Aurora,  ni.  60507.      _ 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Jerald  V.  Halvorsen.  Allied-General  Nu- 
clear Services,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &.  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Belize  Sugar  Industries,  Umited.  Belize 
City,  Beliae. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella.  S.A.,  and 
Azucarera  Nacional.  S.A.,  Panama  City, 
Panama. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  tt  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
600  Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84101. 

D.  (6)  $965.62.    E.  (9)  $0.63. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugar  Association  of  the  Caribbean. 
Port  of  Spain.  Trinidad. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  200 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

A.  Bruce  Hamilton.  Sierra  Club.  Box  1078. 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)$S8.80.    E.  (9)  $211.95. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton  III.  United  SUtes 
Steel  Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pitteburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1901  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  711,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (for:  National  Labor-Management 
Foundation,  Louisville.  Ky>. 

E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  Stanley  Hamilton.  Conunon  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route.  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route.  1616  P  Street  NW..  Suite  204.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$SO0.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hanuner.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MBPXL  Corp..  1101  Coiuiectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  National  Campground  Owners  Associ- 
ation, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sun  Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  California. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Hammer.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association.  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $301.17. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock,  Oil,  Chemical  & 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  1126 
I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.,  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,250. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $131.83. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
250.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlln,  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $1,598.20. 


A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Americans  for  the  Voter  Initiative.  3115 
N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2 1 2.50.    E.  ( 9 )  $70.79. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Asociacion  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  6a.  Ave. 
"A",  10-38.  Zona  9,  Guatemala  City.  C.A. 

D.  (6)  $1,085.    E.  (9)  $816.18. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association. 
1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,600.    E.  (9)  $3,675.14. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Oil  Corp..  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $205.30. 

A.  Hansen.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  Number  Capitol  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

A.  Hansen.  Post.  Brandon  &  Dorsey.  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 


A.  J.  E.  Hansen.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
601  West  Golf  Road.  Mount  Prospect.  III. 
60056. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Jin  A.  Hanson.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Peter  J.  Hapworth,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association.  Inc..  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $218.85. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman.  9300  Livingston 
Road.  Washington.  D.C.  20022. 

B.  National  Tooling  Si  Machining  Associ- 
ation. 9300  Livingston  Road.  Washington. 
D.C.  20022. 

D.  (6)  $18,846.17.    E.  (9)  $5,275.21. 

A.  Eugene  J  Hardy.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare.  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Conunittee, 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $234.25. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey.  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  WUmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Bryce  L.  Harlow.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  Air  Force  Sergeants 
Association,  310  Riley  Street.  Falls.  Church. 
Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association.  5211 
Auth  Road.  Camp  Springs.  Md.  20023. 

A.  John  L.  Banner.  350  South  400  East. 
Suite  G-5.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111. 
D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $3,325. 

A.  C.  Wayne  Harmon.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166,  PitU- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)  $105.30. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harness.  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $135.84. 

A.  Wiley  C.  Harrell.  Anheuser-Busch  Cos.. 
Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  WK..  Suite 
502,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Co..  Inc..  721  Pestaloz- 
zi  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  United  SUtes  Olympic  Committee. 
1750  East  Boulder.  Colondo  Springs.  Colo. 
80909. 

A.  Tonl  Harrington.  American  Honda 
Motor  Co..  Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  No. 
90S.  Washington.  D.C.  30024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard.  Oardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $280.68. 

A.  Hubert  L.  Harris.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  »2.500.    E.  (9)  $839.89. 

A.  Robert  H.  Harris.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (8)  $385. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris.  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9>  $50. 

A.  Jim  Harrison.  Committee  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urttan  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,083. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003  (for  American 
Trucking  Association.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036). 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Richard  Hart.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  601  North  Vermont  Avenue. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.(9)$15. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co..  Hartford  Plaza. 
Hartford.  Conn.  08115. 

E.  (9)  $7,100. 

A.  Charles  D.  Hartman.  Texaco.  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650 

D.  (6)  $574.30. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann,  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $19,952.80.    E.  (9)  $2,008.19. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvison.  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr..  Procter  Si  Gamble 
Mfg.  Co..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  230. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co..  301 
East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 
D.  (6)$120. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Haugh.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 
E.  (9)  $965.42. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Suite  903,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Pouto  Chip/Snack  Food  Association. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  903. 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh.  1901  Peruisylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mary  W.  Haught,  Sun  Company.  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $68.49. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  512,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sidney  G.  Hawkes.  The  Mead  Corpora- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
715.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters. Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast. 
Dayton.  Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.  (9)  $104.65. 

A.  David  G.  Hawkins,  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  ( 6 )  $  1 ,222.80.    E.  ( 9 )  $36.50. 

A.  John  H.  Hawkins,  Jr.,  Alabama  Power 
Co..  600  North  18th  Street.  Birmingham. 
Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Street,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35291. 

D.  (6)  $11,376.    E.<9)  $1,252.17. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Wesley  F.  Hayden.  5224  Cherokee 
Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies.  1412  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,770.    E.  (9)  $31.35. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $543.75.  

A.    Edmund    P.    Hennelly.    150   East   42d 

A.  Robert  L.  Healy.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash-  B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street 

Ington.  D.C.  20036.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017 


B.    Atlantic    Richfield    Co..    515    South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  H.  Hecht,  1875  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jay  Hedlund,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,499.98.    E.  (9)  $58.80. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman,  Shannon.  Hef- 
feman.  Moseman  &  Goren,  P.C,  No.  1025. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colt  Industries,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $0,800.    E.  (9)  $193.37. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman,  Shannon,  Hef- 
feman, Moseman  <b  Goren,  P.C,  No.  1025. 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ductile  Iron  Pipe  Research  Association, 
Oak  Brook,  111. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman,  Shannon.  Hef- 
feman, Moseman  St  Goren,  P.C,  No.  1025, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E  Street  Associates.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  Hellman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $13,988.80.    E.  (9)  $1,548.70. 

A.  Helicopter  Association  International. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  430, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $10,271.70. 

A.  Steven  B.  Hellem,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20062. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendinger.  Arter  Hadden  & 
Hemmendinger.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arter  Hadden  St  Hemmendinger.  1919 
Peruisylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  (For:  Japan  Iron  St  Steel  Ex- 
porters' Association.  Tokyo.  Japan). 

A.  Carol  C  Henderson,  American  Library 
Association,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $627. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson.  Textron  Inc..  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Textron  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.    E.  (9)$295. 

A.  Richard  Dean  Henderson,  Private 
Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc.,  1101  I7th 
Street  NW..  No.  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc.. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  310.  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

E.  (9)  $20. 
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NW.,   No.   505.   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy,  Getty  Oil  Co.. 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wllshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $2,249.    E.  (9)  $553.85. 

A.  Bert  E.  Hennlngson.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  475  LEnfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning, Iowa  50841  and  475  L'Enfant  Plaza. 
SW..  No.  2350.  D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $56.85. 

A.  George  F.  Hennrikus.  Jr.,  The  Retired 
Officers  Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $5,033. 

A.  Donald  A.  Henriksen,  515  South  Flower 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

A.  LeAnn  Hensche.  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc.  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $263.74.    E.  (9)  $64.04. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman.  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America.  Inc.,  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc..  85  John  Street,  New  York. 
NY.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $8,076.95. 

A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Professional  Standards  Review  Or- 
ganizations, 11325  Seven  Locks  Road,  Suite 
214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  AmcriCHii  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road,  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

E.  (9)  $24.85. 

A.  Herriek,  Allen,  Davis  St  BaUey.  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  706,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Asso- 
ciation. 35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1940. 
Chicago,  in.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $517.50. 

A.  Heublein,  Inc. 
ton.  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)  $7,353.91. 


Munaon  Road.  Farming- 


A.  Ted  A.  Heydinger,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20062L 

D.  (6)  $2,783.    E.  (9)  $258.70. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hickey,  Jr.,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $16,750.    E.  (9)  $873.07. 

A.  Beri  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C  2003& 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates,       Inc.).       1625      Massachusetts 


A.  Bert.  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D,C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  Continental  Mate- 
rials). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  the  Cordage  Insti- 
tute). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman.  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetU  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  National  Coal  Con- 
sumer Alliance).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  Trans  World  Air- 
lines). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hickman,  Jr.,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks.  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
Association.  154  Francis  Street,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$320.    E.  (9)  $578.87. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higglnbotham,  Mellon  Bank 
NJL,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  MeUon  Square.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $2,250.45. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higglns.  9  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  10019. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1825  K  Street  NW,  No.  107,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.,  74004. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  and  Phillips.  P.C. 
1900  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leaivs.  228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  UBA.  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  460  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  UBA.  Inc.,  1800  M  Street  NW..  460 
South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill,  980  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10028. 


B.  Morality  In  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive,  Suite  239,  New  York,  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)$138. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs,  National  Consumer 
Law  Center,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  17 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Iilass.  02108. 

A.  Jerald  E.  Hobson,  El  Paso  Co.,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  El  Paso  Co..  P.O.  Box  2185.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $444.25. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebel,  Carrier  Corp.,  Suite 
305,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Carrier  Corp..  Carrier  Tower  Box  4800. 
Syracuse,  NY.  13221. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $373.67. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  5034.  Springfield,  111. 
62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $540.    E.  (9)  $632.23. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hof f ,  20  Live  Oak  Road,  Hilton 
Head  Island.  S.C  29928. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (6)  $458.33.    E.  (9)  $140.38. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project,  Inc.,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,947.86.    E.  (9)  $224.75. 

A.  Herl»ert  E.  Hoffman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  St  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations,  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London  EC3  8ET,  England. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  SeUing  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $282.50. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems.  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Florida  SUte  Hospice  Organisation. 
Inc..  Ill  Northwest  10th  Avenue.  Miami. 
Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $S2S. 

A.  Hocan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  O.C.  200M. 

B.  Guam  Power  Authority.  Agana.  Guam. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  O.C.  20006. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State,  15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany. 
N.T.  12305. 

D.  (6)11.935.    E.  (9)  $101.25. 

A.  Hogan  4c  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  30006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning. Iowa. 

A.  Hogan  Si  Hartson.  815  Ctmnecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  RehabiliUtion  Association. 
1523  K  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
30380  Twin  Center  LAne.  Cupertino.  Calif. 
95014. 

D.  (6)  $9,783.50.    E.  (9)  $374.39. 

A.  Hogan  St  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Vinland  National  Center.  3675  Ihdu- 
hapi  Trail.  Loretto,  Minn.  55357. 

A.  Richard  F.  Hohlt.  United  SUtes  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1300. 

A.  Walter  Holan,  30  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  lU.  60606. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Holbein.  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  B79,  Maynard. 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mUl  Road,  B79.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)  $1,034. 

A.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3743  Lamor  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 
E  (9)  $1600. 

A.  Marcus  A.  HoUabaugh.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Wendell  M.  HoUoway.  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Deartwm.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,865.    E.  (9)  $1,038.05. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Moses  D.  Homes.  Jr..  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1301  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,790.40.    E.  (9)  $36.25. 

A.  Peter  E.  Holmes,  777  I4th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  E:aston  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr..  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger  St  Ross. 
Inc..  1441  Irving  Street.  Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

A.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  Four 
World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  NY.  10048. 

A.  Jolui  W.  Holton.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Linwood  Holton.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Karen  C.  Hontt.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  -t-  Western  Management  Co..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$410.    E.  (9)  $134.34. 

A.  William  B.  Hopkins.  P.O.  Box  13366. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24033. 

B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  1206.  Corcoran.  Calif.  93213. 

D.  (6)  $22,380.    E.  (9)  $7,352. 

A.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  4c  Co.,  P.O.  Box  800. 
Austin.  Minn. 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn,  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Suite  960.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co..  2000  Second 
Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich.  48226 

D.  (6)$358.    E.  (9)  $696.84. 

A.  Michael  J.  Horowitz.  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Coin  Laundry 
Equipment  Operators.  7225  North  Oracle. 
Tucson.  Ariz.  85704. 

A.  John  F.  Horty.  National  Council  of 
Community  Hospitals.  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  10.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals. 1735  I  Street  NW.,  No.  710.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,293.05. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

D.  <6>$75. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston.  315  West  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  639.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2500.    E.  ( 9 )  $338.70. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $4,303.89. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten.  209  West  53rd  Street. 
Western  Springs  III.  60558. 


B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  P.O.  Box— Argo.  Bedford 
Park.  111.  60501. 

A.  Donald  L.  Howell.  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins,  First  City  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston.  Tex.  (for  Slurry 
Transport  Association). 

D.  (6)  $3,281.25.    E.  (9)  $624.09. 

A.  J.  William  Howell,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $760.    E.  (9)  $139.03. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Peiuisylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc..  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Companies.  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook.  III.  60062. 

A.  Mary  Lynch  Howell.  Textron  Inc..  1666 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Textron  Inc.,  1666  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton.  ASARCO  Inc..  Suite 
209.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10371. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  J.  W.  Hudson.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $980. 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes.  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co..  2211  Congress  Street. 
Portland,  Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congi'ess  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)  $52.50.    E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  St  Reed.  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  RoundUble.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$850.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association /American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30049. 

D.  (6)  $989.30. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hughes.  11325  Seven  Locks 
Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  11325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Cornell  Oil  Co..  5440  Harvest  Hill  Road, 
Suite  200.  Dallas.  Tex.  75230. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,033.70. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr..  1000  Mercantile 
Dallas  Building.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc..  403  South 
Akard.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 
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D.  (6)  $198.    E.  (9)  $676.55.  D.  (6)  $17,844.34.    E.  (9)  $17,844.34. 


A.  WilUam  E.  Hughes.  Jr..  11  Hills 
Avenue.  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians.  No.  36.  1522 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians, No.  836.  1522  K  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Edward  L.  Huie.  Suite  415.  Wheaton 
Plaza  North,  Wheaton.  Md.  30902. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $6,461.58.    E.  (9)  $1,188.40. 

A.  David  C.  Hull.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030  ISth  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  APL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $10,886.28.    E.  (9)  $135. 

A.  Rot>ert  R.  Humphreys,  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  S-520.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $935.63. 

A.  Harriet  Hunt.  82  Second  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

B.  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

Second  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105 
D.  (6)  $1,292.16.    E.  (9)  $1,424.52. 

A.  A.  Truman  Hunt,  Jr..  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council.  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson.  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  Anierican  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$225.    E.  (9)  $906.37 

A.  Acacia  G.  Hunt,  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $78.75.    E.  (9)  $3.85. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt.  Air-Conditioning  St  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  St  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  23209. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt.  Suite  1009/Connecti- 
cut  Building.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.,  10020. 

D.  (6)  $3,222. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter,  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Milton  F.  Huntington.  Maine  Petro- 
leum Association.  283  Water  Street.  Augus- 
ta. Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  John  Edward  Hurley.  1 101  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  107.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  Hurley.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corp..  Fiber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Susan  Drew  Hutcheson.  The  American 
Alliance  of  Small  Business.  P.O.  Box  598. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75221. 

B.  The  American  Alliance  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. P.O.  Box  598.  Dallas.  Tex.  75221. 

D.  (6)  $4,060.    E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchins.  Jr..  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14650. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $218. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr..  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  2450.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.01. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr..  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  laccio.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  AGLIW  District.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Room  510.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  AGLIW 
District,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room  510. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  I.  G.  C.  Inc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
405.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Republic  of  Turkey.  1606  23d  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.  No.  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,643.50.    E.  (9)  $5,643.50. 

A.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  85  John  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $21,478.27.    E.  (9)  $21,478.27. 

A.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associ- 
ation. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Independent  Producers  Group.  240 
Page  Court.  220  West  Douglas.  Wichita. 
Kans.  67202. 

D.  (6)  $1,615.    E.  (9)  $46.77. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 


A.  Independent  UJS.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. 1612  K  Street  NW..  No.  510.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Ingalsbee.  907  Foothill  Boule- 
vard. La  Canada.  Calif.  91011. 

B.  United  States  Ski  Association.  907 
Foothill  Boulevard.  La  Canada.  Calif.  91011. 

D.  (6)  $618.    E.  (9)  $473.70. 

A.  John  H.  Ingram.  American  Public 
Transit  Association.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,775.    E.  (9)  $383. 

A.  Andrea  L.  Innes.  Coal  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,875.    E.  (9)  $669. 

A.  Deborah  A.  Insley.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Insulation  Contractors  Association.  905 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
590.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $68,342.56. 

A.  Inter  American  Associates.  Inc..  1502 
27th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Government  of  Honduras. 

A.  Interlake.  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Oak 
Brook.  111.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $15,925.80. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $29,406.95. 

A.  International  Maritime  Associates.  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $5,690.95. 

A.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East 
Jefferson.  E>etroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $60,916.18.    E.  (9)  $60,916.18. 

A.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,936.60. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  50  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
NY.  10004. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Saint  Paul. 
Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $30,156.78.    E.  (9)  $10,852.19. 

A.  John  D.  Isaacs.  Council  for  a  Livable 
World.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  1 1  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 
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D.  (6)  $5,172.48. 


A.  Itel  Corp..  No.  2  Embarcadero  Center, 
24th  Floor.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
aociaUon.  1800  Maaaachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (8)  $120. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jablon.  Speigel  <Sc  McDiar- 
mid.  2800  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Port  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Port  Pierce,  Oainesvllle-Alachua 
County  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities.  Sebring  Utilities  Commission. 
Cities  of  Homestead.  Kissimmee.  Lalieland. 
Starke,  Tallahassee.  Florida. 

A.  Mercer  L.  Jackson.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts. 
Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20038. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment TrusU,  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $61.04. 

A.  BCargo  L.  James.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. ISIS  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $714.74. 

A.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.    E.  (9)  $1,220. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94118. 

A.  Diane  Steigler  Jarrell.  925  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $196.35. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  P.  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1778  P.  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,172. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper.  415  Second  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $20,885.39. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes.  Abbott  Laboratories, 
1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Parli. 
North  Chicago.  111.  60064. 

E.  (9)  $345.80. 

A.  Linda  Jenckes.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Jenkens  &  Gilchrist.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians, P.O.  Box  61911.  Dallas,  Tex.  75261. 

D.  (6)  $255.50.    E.  (9)  $22.57. 

A.  Jenkens  &  Gilchrist.  2200  First  Nation- 
al Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  T.  Max  Nygaard.  P.O.  Box  238.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75221. 


D.  (6>  $3,303.    E.  (9)  $142.03. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council.  Ill  North  Gadsden  Street.  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,495.    E.  (9)  $1,610.05. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  6i  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street.  Suite  900,  SanU  Ana, 
Calif.  92701:  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  County  of  Orange,  10  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  SanU  Ana.  Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)$846. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  ti  McConnell,  1200 
North  Main  Street.  Suite  900.  SanU  Ana, 
Calif.  92701:  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Orange  County  TransporUtion  Com- 
mission, 1020  North  Broadway.  SanU  Ana, 
Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.  (9)$631. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  &  McConnell.  1200 
North  Main  Street.  Suite  900.  SanU  Ana. 
Calif.  92701:  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Santa  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co..  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard 
West.  Orange,  Calif.  92668. 

D.<6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$122. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $868.65. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester.  J.  S.  Alberici  Construc- 
tion Co..  2150  Kienlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  DC.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $10,376.80.    E.  (9)  $1,043.32. 

A.  Bruce  T.  Johnson,  The  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  110  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
10017. 

B.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  110  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.    E.  (9)  $14,000. 

A.  David  H.  Johnson.  Mississippi  Petro- 
leum Council,  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson.  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jess  Johnson,  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  Suite 
200.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20026. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box 
2463,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6) $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson.  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.  (9)  $765.01. 

A.  Rady  A.  Johnson,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

O.  (6)$900.     E.  (9)  $150.18. 

A.  Reut>en  L.  Johnson,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  Denver.  Colo.  80251:  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,310.78.    E.  (9)  $110.73. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Jr..  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Box  43.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
League.  933  North  Kenmore  Street.  Suite 
321.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Jr,.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Box  43.  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  P,0.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $3,097.26.     E.  (9)  $162.02. 

A.  Ronald  P.  Johnsen.  Columbia  Gas 
System  Service  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.  20 
Montchanin  Road,  Wilmington.  Del.  19807. 

D.  (6)$175.    E.  (9)  $293.29. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  Paperboard  Pack- 
aging Council.  1800  K  Street  NW..  No.  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  Texaco.  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Theodore  Johnson  &  Co.,  786  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Coalition  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft. 
786  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $6,101.25. 

A.  William  Johnson,  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Jackson.  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  David  Johnston,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $3,496.55. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  5050.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,201.64.    E.  (9)  $13,201.64. 

A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $177.87. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 


D.  (6)$700,    E,  (9>$60. 


A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Jr..  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacfcer  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60806. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$8S. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Appalachian  Power 
Co..  40  Franklin  Road  SW..  Roanoke.  Va. 
24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co..  40  Franklin 
Road  SW..  Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

A.  Norvni  Jones,  Reynolds  MeUls  Co.. 
1620  1  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co..  6601  West  Broad 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $2S0. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $412.50.    E.  (9)  $8.85. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan.  EDS  Corp..  229  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$396.    E.  (9)  $98.39. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan.  Ill,  P.O.  Box  2563, 
Birmingham.  Al.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham.  Al.  35202. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Joseph.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,365.    E.  (9)  $87.50. 

A.  Unda  Joseph.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,621.49.    E.  (9)  $68. 

A.  Ellen  Josephson,  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street 
NW..  8th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, 1625  K  Street  NW..  8th  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$a750.    E.  (9)  $17.55. 

A.  Mary  T.  Joyce.  CF  Industries.  Inc./ 
Energy  Cooperative.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  550.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CP  Industries.  Inc./Energy  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive.  Long  Grove.  111. 
60047. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $S4S.47. 

A.  James  N.  Juliana.  Braniff  Internation- 
al. 1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  340. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Braniff  International.  Braniff  Boule- 
vard. P.O.  Box  6147.  Dallas-Port  Worth  Air- 
port. Tex.  75261. 

A.  Robert  E.  Juliano.  Hotel  &  ResUurant 
Employees  &  Bartenders  International 
Union.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  St  ResUurant  Employees  &  Bar- 
tenders International  Union.  120  East 
Fourth  Street.  Suite  1300.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 


D.  (8)  $9,999.96.    E.  (9)  $1,295.32. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Jurman.  Glass  Packaging  Insti- 
tute. 2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  1860  K  Street  NW..  Suite  925.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast, 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  III.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $5,526.05. 

A.  Unda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  Si  Jacobs.  1775  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1776  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006.  (For  Care  Cabs.  Inc.). 

A.  Unda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006.  (For  Independent  Refiners 
Association  of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C). 

A.  Unda  Heller  Kamm.  Foley.  Lardner. 
HoUabaugh  8i  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kaniewski,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  APL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,747.49    E.  (9)  $132.55. 

A.  Gene  Karpinski,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Charles  W.  Karcher.  Room  1707,  Mid- 
land Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  SUndard  Oil  Company  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44116. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth.  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  Archer-Daniel-Midland  Co.,  Decatur, 
Iowa. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  Katz.  SateUite  Business 
Systems,  8283  Greensboro  Drive,  McLean. 
Va.  22102. 

B.  SateUite  Business  Systems.  8283 
Greensboro  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $104.80. 

A.  Unda  E.  Katz.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $308.57.    E.  (9)  $773.18. 

A.  Tliomas  O.  Kay.  925  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Office.  925  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $426.66. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh.  Cosmetic.  Toi- 
letry &  Fragrance  Association.  Inc..  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 


B.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  No. 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  WiUiam  J.  Keating.  National  Grain  and 
Peed  Association.  725  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  John  A.  KeaU.  Suite  1105.  Bender 
Building.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D,C.  20036. 

B.  Young  Women's  Christian  Home.  235 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  555 
South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 
90071. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  565  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Assoc..  Inc.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  PamUy 
Ufe  Assurance  Co.).  1626  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $106.45. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1626  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  605.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Cordage  Institute), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  KnoxviUe  Interna- 
tional Energy  Exposition  (KIEE)).  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  605.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  National  Coal  Con- 
sumer Alliance).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Trans  World  Air- 
lines). 1625  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  606.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  No.  606.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (•)  $1,350. 
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A.  Teresa  A.  Keefe.  Leacue  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Wuhinston.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Leacue  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30030. 

D.<«)  $3,518.    E.(»)$19. 

A.  Patricia  Keefer.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washincton,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  («>  $4,500. 

A.  Robert  C.  Keeney.  North  Washington 
at  Madison.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  Fresh  FnUt  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. North  Washington  At  Madison.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $513.54.    E.  (9)  $143.90. 

A.  Jefferson  D.  Keith.  8150  Leesburg  Pllte, 
No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pllte,  No.  1100.  Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta, 
Oa.  30342  for  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D.  At- 
lanta. Oa.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $792. 

A.  Candace  Keller  Group  Health  Associ 
atioD  of  America.  Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  701.  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
701.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,225.    El  (9)  $2,225. 

A.  John  G.  Keller.  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  Yorti.  NY 

A.  Don  Kellermaiui.  Times  Mirror.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Times  Mirror  Co..  Times  Mirror 
Square.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90053. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley.  Avco  Corp.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  1275  King  Street.  Green- 
wich, Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  T.  Kelley.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Suite  919.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Suite  919.  Arlington.  Va 
23300. 

D.  <6)  $127.80.    E  (9)  $18.50. 

A.  Ty  Kelley.  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  413  North  Lee 
Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  413  North  Lee  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Chemical    Specialties    Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E  (9)  $46.75. 

A.  Carol  A.  Kelly.  American  Textile  Man- 
ufacturers Institute.  Inc..  1101  Connecticut 


Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute Inc..  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $83.35.    E.  (9)  $42.22. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Kelly.  III.  Satellite  Television 
Corp.  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $318.74. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Republic  Steel  Corp.. 
1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  William  P.  Kennedy,  General  Electric 
Co..  Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
06431. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney.  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,275.62.    E.  (9)  $308.62. 

A.  Robert  T.  Kenney.  Texaco,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10650. 

A.  J.  H.  Kent,  Kent  4c  O'Connor,  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association.  221 
North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,372.78    E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  &  OConnor. 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No. 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America.  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $2,030.19.    E.  (9)$580. 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $726.92.    E.  (9)  $136.25. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel.  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Gilbert  W.  Keyes.  P.O.  Box  3999.  Mail 
Stop  8P-77,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $758.75.    E.  (9)  $893.72, 

A,  Earline  A.  Keyser.  7352  Lee  Highway. 
Palls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kibben.  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10166. 


B.  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.-10166. 

A.  William  S.  Kies,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball.  Route  1,  Box 
118A,  Bealeton,  Va.  22712. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  RoberU  D.  Kimball,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  H.  Kimberiy.  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  1400  Holcomb  Bridge  Road,  Roswell, 
Oa.  30076. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wis.,  54956. 

D.  (6)  $183.15.    E.  (9)  $2,499.94. 

A.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wte.  54956. 

E.  (9)  $2,960.09. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$175. 

A.  Dean  King.  National  Rural  Letter  Car- 
riers' Association,  Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  H.  King,  Walgreen  Co.,  200 
Wilmot  Road.  Deerfleld.  111.  60015. 

B.  Walgreen  Co.,  200  Wllmont  Road,  Deer- 
field,  111.  60015. 

A.  G.  Jack  King.  US  Air.  Inc.,  Washington 
National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  US  Air,  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Rufus  King,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.  Gottlieb  &  Co.,  165  West  Lake 
Street,  Northlake,  III.,  and  Stem  EHectron- 
ics.  Inc..  1725  Diversey  Parkway.  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Williams  Electronics.  Inc..  3401 
California  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  W.  Russell  King.  Freeport  Minerals 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  No.  301,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Freeport  Minerals  Co..  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Francis  L.  Kinney.  76  Pheasant  Run. 
Newington,  Conn.  06111. 

B.  Northeat  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street.  Berlin.  Conn.  06037. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  308,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $75$. 


A.  KIrby  &  Gillick,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Pla.  32790, 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  <9)$26. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Com  Refiners  Association.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1022,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $35.90. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick.  1625  K  Street  NW,. 
Suite  905.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $74.50. 

A.  Alan  G.  Kirk.  11,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham.  Dana  & 
Gould,  100  Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Kirkpatrick.  AUiance  of 
American  Insurers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$588.    E.  (9)  $283.04. 

A.  Emmett  B.  Kitchen.  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Business  and  Educational  Radio, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  19164.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Kitlas.  Kellogg  Co..  235 
Porter  Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

B.  Kellogg  Co.,  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

D.  (6)$30O.    E.  (9)$15S. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle.  1620  I  Street  NW..  No. 
700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Room  700, 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Saul  B.  Klaman,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $1,994.23. 

A.  Catherine  B.  Klarfeld.  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Elxport  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman.  Association  of 
American  Publishers  Inc..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  No.  480.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  No.  480.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

A.  Jerry  D.  Klepner.  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1101.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1101.  Washington. 
D.C.  2000(. 


D.  (6)  $13,000.    E.  (9)  $1,141.15. 

A.  Joann  Kllmschot.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,966. 

A.  Richard  A.  Kline.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  313,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  & 
Oas  Producers,  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
313.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,781. 

A.  WiUiam  J.  Klinefelter.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  706.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  PltUburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,787.32. 

A.  James  E.  Kneale,  Lockheed  Corp.,  2335 
South  Meade  Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  551,  Bur- 
bank,  CaUf.  91520. 

D.  (6)$960.    E.  (9)  $463.87. 

A.  Peter  E.  Knight,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $5,750.    E.  (9)  $587.03. 

A.  Daniel  F.  Knlse.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  C.  Knott,  Burlington  Northern 
Inc.,  6800  Powderhouse  Road.  Cheyenne. 
Wyo.  82001. 

B.  Biu-llngton  Northern  Inc..  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

A.  C.  Neal  Knox.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Ruth  E.  Kobell.  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  Denver,  Colo.  80251;  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,264.63.    E.  (9)  $172.71. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $127.85. 

A.  George  W.  Koch.  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $60.03. 

A.  Stanley  E.  Kolbe.  Jr..  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda.  National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Suite  825.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  825,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kominers,  Port,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co..  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

A.  Kominers.  Fort.  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Colt  Industries  Inc..  430  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $3.76. 

A.  Kominers.  Port.  Schlefer  &  Boyer.  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southem  Overseas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
2110,  Wilmington.  N.C.  28402. 

D.  (6)  $5,144.27.    E.  <9)  $16.72. 

A.  Nicholas  Komlnus,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,220.63.    E.  (9)  $66.72. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,710.    E.  (9)  $210.88. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay.  No.  800,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack.  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite 
706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,787.32. 

A.  Michael  J.  Kowalsky.  1120  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  410.  Wasliington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1120 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  410.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$60.    E.  (9)  $11.90. 

Al  E.  J.  Krabacher,  Cincinnati  Milacron 
Inc..  4701  Marburg  Avenue.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45209. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron  Inc..  4701  Marburg 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $1,010.    R(9)$552. 

A.  Mylio  S.  Kraja.  The  American  Legion. 
1608  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $9,138.    E.  (9)  $1,129.45. 

A.  Amos  Kramer.  Kansas  Petroleum 
Council.  1414  Merchants  Bank  Building. 
Eighth  and  Jackson  StreeU.  Topeka.  Kans. 
66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $540.76.    E.  (9)  $756.99. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  and  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  381 18. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  and  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 200  South  Tyron  Street.  Suite  1500. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202. 
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A.  Louis  C.  Knunp  and  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
Incton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Master  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
WarenviUe  Road.  Downers  Grove.  111.  60515. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  and  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Industrial  Council.  Third 
Floor.  Realtors  Building.  306  Gay  Street 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Stephen  W.  Kraus.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause.  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  730.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  730.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause.  TRW  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  C.  Krautler.  1100  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider.  Conference  of 
SUte  Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  SUte  Banli  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

A.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E.  (9>  $5,492.39. 

A.  Joseph  Kuchler.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  III..  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $919.77.    E.  (9)  $24.82. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association.     1725     DeSales     Street     NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace    Industries    Association    of 
America,    Inc..    1725    DeSales   Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,180. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $381.13. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush.  CerUinTeed  Corp. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860 
Valley  PDrge.  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Labor  Bureau.  Inc..  1200  15th  Street 
NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union.  905  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Latwrers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.   905   16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


E.  (9)  $19,526.29. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,450.    E.  (9)  $6,244. 

A.  Phillip  Ray  Lackey.  823  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  International  Masonry  Institute.  823 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,454. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara,  Hughes  Hubbard  St 
Reed.  1660  L.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Britol-Myera  Co..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  St 
Reed.  1660  L  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Merck  St  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara.  Hughes  Hubbard  <5c 
Reed.  1660  L  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bruce  C.  Ladd.  Jr.,  4406  Franklin 
Street.  Kensington.  Md.  20795. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co..  720  Olive  Street.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  Walter  B.  Laessig.  1115  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  6.  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.    .  E.  (9)  $17.50. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,627.     E  (9)  $66. 

A.  Lake  Carriers"  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  James  H.  Lake.  Suite  700,  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MBPXL  Corp. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  III.  Automotive  Oc- 
cupant Protection  Association.  2001  Jeff 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  1101.  Arlington.  Va 
22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. 2001  Jeff  Davis  Highway.  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  David  M.  F.  Lambert.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Jewish  Employment  Vocational  Serv- 
ices. 1727  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo 
63103. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert.  American  Seed 
Trade  Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  964.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  C.  Peter  Lambos.  Lambos.  Flynn. 
Nyland  St  Giardino.  29  Broadway.  9th  Floor. 
New  York.  N.Y..  10006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc.. 
80  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Stephen  K.  Lambright.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  502.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Anheuser-Busch  Co.  Inc..  721  Pestalozzi 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 
E.  (9)$10. 

A.  David  W.  Landsidle.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1719  Route  10  Par- 
sippany.  N.J.  07504. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom.  510  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International 
Inc..  4676  Admiralty  Way.  Suite  503.  Marina 
Del  Ray.  Calif. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Lane  St  Edson.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Baltimore.  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer.  250  City  Hall.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$700. 

A.  Lane  St  Edson.  Suite  400S.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  400S.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $450. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$975.    E.  (9)$38. 

A.  Michael  S.  Lang.  American  Productiv- 
ity Center,  Inc..  123  North  Post  Oak  Lane. 
Houston.  Tex.  77024. 

B.  American  Productivity  Center.  Inc..  123 
North  Post  Oak  Lane.  Houston.  Tex.  77204. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier.  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Suite  323.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  323,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001:  ShellfUh  Institute  of  North  America. 
400  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  323.  Wash- 
ington D.C.  2001. 

D.  (6>  $4,500. 

A.  Robin  W.  Lanier.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  10001. 

D.  (6)  $100.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Wayne  R.  LaPierre.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rine  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$850.    E.  (9)  $229.29 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  J.  Stephen  Larkin.  International  Paper 
Co..  Suite  700.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700  Washington.  D.C.  20006.  - 

E.  (9)  $82.79 

A.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60690. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 


B.  attes  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun.  260  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Dennis  Lavallee.  National  Asociation  of 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors. 
1016  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  20036. 

D.  (6)$700.    E.  (9)  $121.20 

A.  Charles  B.  Lavin.  Jr..  American  Subcon- 
tractors Association,  8401  Corporate  Drive. 
Suite  540.  Landover.  Md.  20785. 

B.  American  Subcontractors  Association. 
8401  Corporate  Drive.  Suite  540.  Landover. 
Md.  20785. 

A.  Kathryn  M.  Lavriha.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$2,2«S.    E.  (9>$41. 

A.  Jane  A.  Lawlor.  American  Automobile 
Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$41S.    E.  (9)  $279.07. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence.  Jr.,  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,631.87. 

A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $12J)00.    E.  (9)  $12,707.92. 

A.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  &  Pro- 
ducers. Inc..  226  West  47th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $1,666.75.    E.  (9)  $1,666.75. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.20036. 

D.  (6)  $23,997.    E.  (9)  $23,997. 

A.  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South 
Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $742.83. 

A.  John  I.  Le  Berre.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

D.  (6)  $20$.    E.  (9)  $32. 

A.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb.  Leiby  St  MacRae.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.:  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  London,  409 
McClure  Building.  Frankfurt.  Ky.  40601: 
Lord.  Bissell  St  Brook.  115  South  LaSalle 
St..  Chicaga  III.  60603. 

A.  Lee.  Toomey  St  Kent.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Advertising  Association  Inter- 
national. 1404  Walnut  Hill  Lane.  Irving. 
Tex.  75062. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $25.50. 

A.  EMivid  A.  Leff .  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,506.40. 

A.  Robert  B.  Leflor.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Caroline  Mills  LeGette.  215  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $915.38. 

A.  Leggett.  Lanier  St  Associates,  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Suite  323.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America, 
400  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  323.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $6,900. 

A.  Joanna  S.  Lehane,  1120  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  333,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  St  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
socUtion,  1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  333. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $116.85. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  St  Regional  Magazine  Association. 
2003  M  Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd.,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Clorox  Company,  1221  Broadway. 
Okland.  Calif..  94612. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  First  Boston  Corp..  20  Exchange 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp..  320  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov.  &  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Greater  Boston  Real  EsUte  Board.  24 
School  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  &  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  No.  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  &  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20035. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd.,  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  &  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Development  Services  Corp.. 
1930  Century  Park  West.  No.  404.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif.  90067. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oakdale  Corp..  16055  Ventura  Boule- 
vard. No.  400.  Encino.  Calif.  91436. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin,  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Professional  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Savings  Banks  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 50  Congress  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02109. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin.  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1018 
West  Peachtree  Street  NW..  AtlanU.  Ga. 
30309. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklin.  Lemov.  St  Jacobs. 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whey  Products  Institute.  130  North 
Franklin  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Leitzlnger.  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Simpson  Timber  Co..  900  Fourth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98164. 

A.  Gilbert  A.  LeKander.  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  59701:  Washington  Water 
Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  3727.  Spokane.  Wash. 

D.  (6)$250. 

A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
322  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard.  Jr..  The  Coca-Cola 
Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $573.    E.  (9)  $1,810.62 

A.  Lloyd  Leonard.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes.  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,710.    E.  (9)$73. 

A.  Charles  Leppert.  Jr..  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  St  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45201. 

A.  Richard  U  Lesher.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 
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D.  (6)  $390. 


A.  LeSourd.  Pfttten.  Fleming.  Hutung  & 
Emory.  3900  Seattle  First  National  Bank 
Buildinc.  SeatUe.  Wash.  98154. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959.  State  of 
Alaska.  P.O.  Box  2092.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99510. 

D.  (6)  $155. 

A.  Dale  Lestina.  National  Education  Asso- 
cUtlon.  1301  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20030. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
10th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    E.  (9)  $237.50 

A.  Ernest  M.  LeSueur.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  A,  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coounonwealth  Edison  Co..  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $336.25 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Every- 
where. Inc..  660  First  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $775.    E.  (9)  $5.85 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  15031  Rinaldi 
Street.  Mission  HUls.  Calif.  91345. 

D.  (6)  $3,625. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  Sc  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Don  Langenegger.  Estate  of  Blanca 
Rosa  langenegger.  Langenegger  AG.  Serv- 
ice. Inc..  P.O.  Box  575.  First  &  Warehouse 
Avenue:  Sunnyside.  Wash.  98944. 

E.(9>$25. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  A  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment (NAHD),  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals (NCCH).  1735  I  Street  NW..  Suite  710. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,105 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  EHectric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Samuel  R.  Levering,  U.S.  Committee 
for  the  Oceans.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  VS.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroad  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associ- 
ation. Suite  701,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Harry  LeVine,  Jr.,  Oeneral  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Oeneral  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Levlne,  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons.  Inc..  375  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.  10152 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  tt  Sons,  Inc.,  376 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 

A.  Manvel  Levlne,  6404  Elray  Drive.  Balti- 
more, Md.  21209. 

B.  Wood.  Lucksinger  Sc  Epstein,  1  Hous- 
ton Center,  Suite  1000.  Houston.  Tex.  77010. 

D.  (6)  $255.50. 

A.  Roger  N.  Levy,  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.,  85  John  Street.  New  York, 
NY.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $10,365.39. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis,  American  Personnel 
Si  Guidance  Association.  5203  Leesburg 
Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  Si  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Palls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)$214.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis,  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  205,  Arlington.  VA.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $105.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Michael  R.  Lewis,  ILWU,  1133  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  640.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  1188  Franklin 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$490. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Pennyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp.,  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  116, 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  John  F.  Leyden.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,767. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Lhota.  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW..  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co..  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

D.  (6)  $1,068.97.    E.  (9)  $1,243.23. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson.  National  Small 
Business  Association.  1604  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.   National  Small   Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,625. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  Small  Business  Leg- 
islative Council.  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jan  Pittman  Liebman.  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  S-S20,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  &  Communicative  Disorders, 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S-520,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$S0. 

A.  William  C.  Lienesch.  238  10th  Street, 
SE.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Parks  <b  Conservation  Associ- 
ation, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,028.    E.  (9)  $80.45. 

A.  Lillick  McHose  St,  Charles,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Jones,  Loyd  &  Webster,  Inc.,  2327  San 
Felipe,  Houston,  Tex.  77019. 

E.  (9)  $12.36. 

A.  Ulllck  McHose  &  Charles.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Barge  Line,  Inc.,  10825 
Watson  Road,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

E.  (9)  $29.50. 

A.  Edward  J.  Lincoln.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Unehan.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitte- 
burgh.  Pa  15230. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ambassador  Bridge  Co.,  P.O.  Box  447. 
Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lake  Superior  District  Power  Co.,  101 
West  Second  Street.  Ashland,  Wis.  54806. 

D.  (6)  $475.39. 

A.  Unton.  Mields.  Reisler  St  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  .Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Madison  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  100 
North  Fairchild  Street,  Box  1231.  Madison, 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,054.87. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  Si  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of 
Greater  Chicago.  100  East  Erie  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $4,548.48. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  St  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  SUtes  Power  Co..  100  North 
Barstow  Street.  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  54701. 
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A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  St  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oregon  Department  of  Transportation. 
Transportation  Building,  Salem,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  Si  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20O36. 

B.  State  of  Illinois.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway. 
Springfield,  111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $4,959.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Linton.  Mields,  Reisler  &  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Division  of  Water  Resources, 
2300  South  Dirksen  Parkway.  Springfield. 
111.  62764. 

D.  (6)  $2,992.50.    E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Linton.  Mields.  Reisler  St  Cottone.  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Superior  Water,  Light  St  Power  Co., 
1230  Tower  Avenue.  Superior.  Wis.  54880. 

D.  (6)  $285.77. 

A.  Linton,  Mields,  Reisler  St  Cottone,  Ltd., 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co.,  231  West 
Michigan.  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.20.    E.  (9)  $113.88. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  Si  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Power  St  Light  Co..  Madison. 
Wis.  53701. 

D.  (6)  $1,979.51. 

A.  Linton,  Mields.  Reisler  St  Cottone,  Ltd.. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  700.  Green  Bay,  Wis.  54305. 

D.  (6)  $1,848. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  9th  rVooT,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  EHectric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,132.    E.  (0)  $298.78. 

A.  William  F.  Little,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $362.50.    E.  (9)  $192.70. 

A.  Roy  Littlefield.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  E.  F.  Livaudais,  Jr..  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  <6)$110.    E.  (9)  $16.67. 

A.  Livestock  Marketing  Association,  4900 
Oak  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64112. 

E.  (9)  $13,066.10 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd,  Jr.,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Harold  D.  Loden.  American  Seed  Trade 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
964.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  States. 
Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)$160.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lohse,  Service  Station  Deal- 
ers of  America,  Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc.,  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $833.33. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Sheldon  I.  London.  1725 
DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 117  East  Palatine  Road.  Palatine, 
111.  60067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist  Jr.,  Johns-Manville 
Corp.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
214,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manvllle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  St  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Bituminous  Contractors, 
2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen,  Fellman  St  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  St  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association,  59  E. 
Main  Street.  Moorestown.  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen,  Fellman  St  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Water  Well  Association. 

A.  Loomis.  Owen.  Fellman  St  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  North  Ft.  Meyer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  St  Howe,  2020 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America.  1250  Hallandale  Beach  Boulevard, 
Hallandale,  Fla.  33009. 

A.  Lord.  Day  St  Lord.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Bowater  North  America  Corp..  1500 
East  Putnam  Avenue,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
06870. 

D.  (6)  $2,692.32. 

A.  Lord,  Day  St  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,239.46.    E.  (9)  $4,423.69. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  P.C,  Losch  St  DePuy, 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 


B.  Great  Lakes  International.  Inc..  2122 
York  Road.  Oak  Brook.  III.  60521. 
D.  (6)  $17,500    E.  (9)  $2,617.45. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch,  P.C.  Losch  St  DePuy, 
1716  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp.  (PELCO).  734 
Walt  Whitman  Road.  Suite  304,  Melville, 
N.Y.  11747  and  Port  of  Galveston  (Galves- 
ton Wharves).  P.O.  Box  328,  Galveston.  Tex. 
77550. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,113.27. 

A.  Claudia  J.  Louis,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  Sixteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $27.40. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.(9)$200. 

A.  James  P.  Low.  American  Society  of  As- 
sociation Executives.  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  William  C.  Lowrey.  SheU  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Lowrie.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  Industry  Govern- 
ment Relations,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,018.86. 

A.  Lucas.  Friedman  St  Mann.  810-18th 
Street  NW..  No.  202,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana.  Earnest 
Slckey,  Elton,  La.  70532. 

A.  Kathy  Luhn,  11593  North  Shore  Drive, 
Reston,  Va.  22090. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  215- 
16.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,212.50.    E.  (9)  $125. 

A.  Christopher  Luis.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.    E.  (9)  $68.96. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co.. 
Long  Grove.  111.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $2,785. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Btien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)$«00.    E.  (9)  $33.97. 

A.  Lund  Levin  &  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Waihlncton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  LUbUity  Council.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    £.  (9)  $13.32. 

A.  Lund  Levin  A  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co..  Two 
North  9th  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $2,520.    E.  (9)  $228.88. 

A.  Lund  Levin  4c  O'Brien.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shanghai  Power  Co..  100  West  10th 
Street.  WUmlngton.  Del.  19801. 

D.  <6)  $300. 

A.  Judy  D.  Lynch.  600  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation.  600 
New  Jersey  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Timothy  Lynch.  American  Natural  Re- 
sources System.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co.,  One 
Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.(9)$35. 

A.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Detroit-Willow 
Run  Airport.  YpsUanti.  Mich.  48197. 

B.  Zantop  International  Airlines.  Inc..  De- 
troit-Willow Run  Airport.  Ypsilanti.  Mich. 
48197. 

A.  RuawU  MacCleery.  1343  L  Street  KVl.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$650.    E.(9)$20. 

A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald.  National  Council 
of  Health  Centers.  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  No.  915.  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  No.  915.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$97S.    E.  (9)  $233.65. 

A.  James  E  Mack.  National  Confectioners 
Association.  5101  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite 
506.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Confectioners  Association.  36 
South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $21,625.    E  (9)  $808.87. 

A.  James  E.  Mack.  Peanut  Butter  &  Nut 
Processors  Association.  5101  Wisconsin 
Avenue.  Suite  504.  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Peanut  Butter  <Sc  Nut  Processors  Asso- 
ciation. 5101  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite  504. 
Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $13,999.98.    E.  <9)  $3,164.92. 

A.  James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $10,257.94.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
Defense  Of  Life.  Inc..  810  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  Of  Ufe, 
Inc..  150  East  35th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10016. 


D.  (6)  $11,660.    E.  (9)  $3,550.62. 

A.  Marion  M.  MacRae,  BankAmerica 
Corp.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BankAmerica 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $69.54.    E.  (9)  $126.12. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  Investment  Co.  In- 
stitute. 1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  F.  Mahoney.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,015.    E.  (9)  $112.78. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier.  900  17th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  F.  Anthony  Maio.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  Si  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 

20006 

B.  First  WlsconsTn  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777  E^t  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Andre  Maisonpierre,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  David  L.  Mallino.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  706, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,787.32. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy.  Jr..  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products.  Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  431.  Kingsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6>  $625.    E.  (9)  $23.50. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone.  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $910. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $75.20. 

A.  Manchester  Associates.  Ltd..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560  Sylvan 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  1606.  Englewood  Cliffs. 
N.J.  07632. 

A.  Forbes  Mann.  LTV  Corp..  1155  I5th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1004.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Ted  R.  Mannen.  Health  Industry  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  Suite  1100.  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Health  Industry  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. Suite  1100.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

A.  Armand  G.  Manson.  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Aerospace  Textron.  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,614. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

A.  Allen  J.  Manzano,  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $702.24. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  East  Capitol 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

A.  March  for  Life.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2950, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $78,856.37.    E.  (9)  $67,904.49. 

A.  Charles  T.  Marck.  The  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$2S0. 

A.  Philip  N.  Margolius,  Suite  1105.  Bender 
Building.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Young  Women's  Christian  Home.  235 
Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Richard  Markey,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley.  P.O.  Box  3518. 
Anchorage.  Alaslui  99501. 

B.  Chugach  Electric  Association.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $1,827.20.    E.  (9)  $2,932.28. 

A.  John  Martin.  307  West  Nevada.  Urbana, 
111.  61801. 

B.  Central  States  Resource  Center.  P.O. 
Box  477,  Urbana.  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $2,875.00. 

A.  Howard  Marlowe.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  8i  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,295.80.    E.  (9)  $325.69. 

A.  D.  V.  Maroney.  Jr..  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union.  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter,  Greene.  Allison  <Sc 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbotts  Dairies  Division  of  Fairinont 
Foods  Co..  333  West  Loop  North.  Houston, 
Tex.  77024. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  Si 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  ADP  Pension  Services,  Inc..  22481 
Aspan  Street.  Box  A.  El  Toro.  Calif.  92630. 

A.  Marshall.  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  St 
Tucker,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marshall,  Bratter.  Greene.  Allison  & 
Tucker.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electron- 
ics Engineers.  Inc.,  345  East  47th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  C.  Travis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $103.48. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE..  Suite 
200.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $162.70.    E.  (9)  $327.91. 

A.  David  O.  Martin,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp..  North  Lake  Street.  Neenah.  Wis. 
54956. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)$150.    E.  (9)$127. 

A.  Donald  N.  Martin.  Donald  N.  Martin  Si 
Co..  Inc..  488  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

A.  John  B.  Martin.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $807.69. 

A.  Katherine  E.  Martin.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$a07.    E.  (9)  $197.17. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $150. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak,  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $105.31. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.20006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  U5.A..  Inc..  Suite 
703.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 


D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Scott  A.  Mason.  Smaritan  Health  Serv- 
ice. 6137  .  East  Calle  Camelia.  Scottsdale. 
Ariz.  85251. 

B.  Smaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
Third  Street.  P.O.  Box  25489.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85002. 

D.  (6)  2,250.00. 

A.  W.A.  Mason.  442  Ontario.  Shreveport. 
La. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  21106.  Shreveport.  La.  71156. 

D.  (6)  $94.24. 

A.  Cliff  Massa  III.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  James  D.  Massie.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,158.89. 

A.  William  F.  Massmann.  Dr.  Pepper  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  225086.  Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

B.  Dr.  Pepper  Co..  P.O.  Box  225086. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75265. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  No.  410,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  410  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,208.79.    E.  (9)  $168.51. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews.  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $644.59. 

A.  Joaiuie  E.  Mattiace.  Sears.  Roebuck  Si 
Co..  1211  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $153.    E.  (9)  $11.70. 

A.  C.V.  &  R.V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  C.V.  &  R.V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Conunittee. 
1111  E  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Mauriello.  N.Y.S.  Petro- 
leum Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon.  Kentucky  Petro- 
leum Council,  4010  Dupont  Circle.  Suite  469. 
Louisville.  Ky.  40207. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  ( 6 )  $620.6 1 .    E.  ( 9 )  $432.44. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  Council  of  American- 
Flag  Ship  Operators.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  (6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $4.23. 


A.  James  C.  May.  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America.  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Food  Si  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,846.20.    E.  (9)  $268.37. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  of  America,  Inc.. 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  ERISA  Industry  Conunittee,  Suite 
500,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  MBPXL  Corp..  Suite  700.  888  17lh 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  G.  Boswell  Co..  Inc..  333  South  Hope 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe.  Jr..  American 
Land  Title  Association.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ann  McBride.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.02.    E.  (9)  $67.50. 

A.  Martha  L.  McCabe.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6  >  $5,375.    E.  ( 9 )  $3.489. 1 5. 

A.  John  McCahill.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
1750  East  Boulder,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80909. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahill.  The  Mead  Corp.. 
1000  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Plaza  NE..  Dayton. 
Ohio  45463. 

D.  <6)$275.    E.  (9)$65. 

A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Carolyn  Kim  McCarthy.  925  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  W.  McCarthy.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 
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B.  Ainericmn  Ou  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevmrd.  Arlincton.  Va.  32309. 
D.(«)  $2,000.    E.  (»)  $1,320.80. 

A.  Mccarty  Noone  A  Williams.  490  LEn- 
fant  PUia  East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  TechnolocisU.  710 
Hinins  Road.  Parli  Ridce.  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $180.    E.  (9)  $8.96. 

A.  James  R.  McCaul.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Washincton.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Maritime  Associates.  Inc.. 
1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washincton.  DC.  20006. 

A.  McClure  A  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  300,  Tulsa,  Okia. 
7410X 

A.  McClure  A  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  600,  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  Coca-CoU  Co..  P.O.  Box  1734.  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30301. 

A.  McClure  A  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Hercules.  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

A.  McClure  A  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  600.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

B.  MobU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017 

A.  Richard  M.  M.  McConnell.  National  As- 
sodaUon  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111 
North  19th  Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  MoUy  McCormick.  Philadelphia  Hec- 
trie  Co..  2301  Market  Street,  S23-1,  PO 
Box  8699,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  2301  Market 
Street.  P.O.  Box  8699.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $1,418.03. 
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D.  (6)  $3483.    E.  (9>$571. 

A.  Susan  K.  McDowell,  National  Orange, 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Orange,   1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGeady.  27  Hampton  Place, 
Nutley.  N.J.  07110. 

B.  Morality  in  Media,  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  Suite  239.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115 

D.  (6)  $27.47. 

A.  Donna  Lee  McGee.  1800  M  Street  NW 
No.  870  South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  870  South.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$125.    E.  (9)  $90.50. 

A.  Jane  S.  McGhee.  507  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  Warm  Springs,  Oreg.  97761. 

A.  Jane  S.  McOhee,  507  Second  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation,  Window  Rock. 
Ariz.  86515. 

A.  P.  Anne  McOhee,  1750  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Robert  McOlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $12,132.    E.  (9)  $676.95. 

A.  Jerome  J.  McOrath.  Interstate  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  601.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  IntersUte  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,    1660    L   Street    NW.,    Suite    601 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 
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A.  Sally  McCormick,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $2,478.75. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive   Engineers.    400    First    Street    NW 
Suite  819.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  EIngineers 
BuUding,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel 
A  Motel  AssocUtion.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

B.  American  Hotel  A  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y   10019 

D.  (6)  $1,606.33. 

A.  Michael  D.  McDonald.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annap 
oils,  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $185.72. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough.  American  Per- 
sonnel A  Ouidance  Association.  5203  Lees- 
burg  Pike.  Palls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  A  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church 
Va.  22041. 


A.  W.  Curt  McGree.  711  Ridge  Drive 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  703.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGuire.  National  Association 
of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Employees 
Inc..  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  and 
Veteran  Railway  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
6060,  Kansas  City.  Kans.  66106;  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Employees  Bartenders  Interna- 
tional Union.  1875  I  Street  NW..  DC.  20006: 
International  Union  of  Police  Association 
422  First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.c" 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $5,999.98. 

A.  Walter  P.  McHugh.  American  HospiUI 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill  60611 

D.  (6)  $1,370.52.    E.  (9)  $68.43. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr..  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,270. 

A.  Lyndley  R.  Mcintosh.  American  Nucle- 
ar  Energy   Council.   410   First   Street   SE 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 


D.  (6)  1,143.76.    E.  (9)  $46.01. 

A.  Robert  S.  Mclntyre,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  522,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  522,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  5048.09.    E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,718.34.    E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Christine  E.  Mc  Kechnie,  RJR  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $148.20. 

A.  Jean  McKee.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  370, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills  Restaurant  Group,  Inc 
P.O.  Box  1431,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna.  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  No.  950N,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Silver,  Preedman,  Housley.  Taff  A 
Goldberg,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  No.  950N 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Janet  E.  McKenzie,  Allied  General  Nu- 
clear Services,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O 
Box  847.  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman,  American  Paper 
Institute,  Inc..  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny,  Chadboume 
Parke,  Whiteside  A  Wolff.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  D.  McKevitt,  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  No.  3206.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Independent 
Business.    490    L'Enfant    Plaza    East    SW 
Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  C9)$200. 

A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKinney,  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  USA,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box  43,  Washington 
D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA.  P.O.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $6,841.89.    E.  (9)  $7,960. 


A.  Gail  H.  McLamon,  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street,  Bocton 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110 

D.  (6)  $67.    E.  (9)  $232.33. 

A.  Gail  H.  McLamon.  First  National 
Boston  Corp..  100  Federal  Street.  Boston 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $127.84. 

A.  John  S.  McLees.  161S  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,243.10.    E.  (9)  $186.65. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $415. 

A.  Jane  Pierson  McMichael.  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2000S. 

D.  (6)  $10,777.20.    E.  (9)  $19,823.38. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $285.82. 

A.  William  G.  McMurtire,  8150  Leesburg 
Pike.  No.  503.  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan.  Jr.,  One  Federal 
Street,  29th  Floor,  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara.  TRW.  Inc.. 
2030  M  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  A.  McPherson.  Mo-Ark  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  1160,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
66117. 

B.  Mo-Ark  Association.  P.O.  Box  1160. 
Kansas  City,  Kans.  66117. 

A.  Jane  McPike.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1 101 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6) $375. 

A.  George  G.  Mead.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associates,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  John  K.  Meagher.  LTV  Corp..  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1004.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  1525  Elm  Street. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin,  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  The  Claremont 
Company,  Inc.,  628  Pleasant  Street,  P.O. 
Box  E-81.  New  Bedford.  Mass.  02742). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 


Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  Goldman.  Sachs  A 
Co..  5S  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney,  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  Northern  Energy 
Corp..  470  Atlantic  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass. 
02310). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo.  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for  Refuse  Fuels,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  83,  Bradford.  IAass.  08130). 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz.  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo.  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108  (for  SCA  Services.  Inc.. 
60  SUte  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02109). 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  BClntz.  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky 
and  Popeo,  P.C,  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005:  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108  (for  Securities  Industry 
Association.  20  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  lOOOS). 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Meder,  Interlake,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interlake.  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road,  Oak 
Brook,  m.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $81.35. 

A.  David  Olan  Meeker.  Jr..  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell.  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$526.    E.  (9)  $53.30. 

A.  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr..  American  Society  of 
ClvU  Engineers,  1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,128.    E.  (9)  $1,493. 

A.  P.  A.  Meister,  Jr.,  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  No.  900,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No.  900, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6>$350.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Marilee  Menard,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington,  D.C.  20007:  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Federal  Veterinarians,  No.  836,  1522 
K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C  20005. 


B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. No.  836.  1522  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20005. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1611  North 
Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $16.96. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merin,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association,  Suite  1204, 
1750  Pennslyvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, Suite  1204,  1750  Pennslyvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,815.    E.  (9)  $345. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines,  Inc.,  No.  2  Canal 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  70130. 

E.  (9)  $22.88. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

B.  CoaUtion  of  United  States  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

E.  (9)  $215.82. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $249.98. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lillick  McHose  A 
Charles.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  A  Tug  Company,  Foss 
Alaska  Line,  660  W.  Ewing  Street,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98119. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  The  Aluminum  Asso- 
ciation. 818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  G.  Michaux.  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores.  Inc..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
903,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  7 
West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  A.  BCichieli.  425  13tb  Street 
NW..  No.  1020,  Washington.  D.C  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street.  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $54.99. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  A  Gas  Association. 
1111  Thompson  BuUding.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $16,241.90.    E.  (9)  $5,493.84. 

A.  Mid  Continent  WUdcatters  Association. 
1000  Sutton  Place,  Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 
D.  (6)  $93,345.56.    E.  (9)  $5,881.00. 

A.  Joy  Midman,  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1205.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  A  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 
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B.  LaSklle  Nation&l  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chlcaco.  III.  60690. 

A.  Roy  H.  MlUenson.  Association  of 
American  Publishers.  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Room  4M.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Room  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  12.050.    E.  (9)  S90.51. 

A.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Controlled  Shipping.  910  16th  Street. 
Room  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Miller  Associates.  Inc..  2500  Q  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20007. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Lo6  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$S4. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  Plans.  Inc..  1725  K  Street  NW..  S- 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <«)  $4,948.75. 

A.  MlUer  A  ChevaUer.  Chartered.  1700 
Pouisylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nuclear  Fuel  Services.  Inc..  Suite  600, 
6000  Executive  Boulevard.  Rockville.  Md. 
20852. 

D.  (6)  $675. 

A.  Daniel  R.  Miller.  Truck  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $22.22. 

A.  James  C.  MiUer,  National  Grange.  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,062. 

A.  Linda  B.  MiUer.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  405,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  405, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  <6)$600.    E.  <9)  $152.12. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller.  Tenneco,  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  2202.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  W.  Kirk  MiUer.  733  North  Van  Buren 
Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53202. 

B.  Barley  &  Malt  Institute.  733  North  Van 
Buren  Street.  Suite  610.  Milwaukee.  Wis 
53202. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $587.45. 

A.  Christine  Topping  Milliken.  1717  Mas- 
sachusetU  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  St  Universities.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $7,560.    E.  ( 9 )  $367.70. 
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LaChoy  Food  Products.  P.O.  Box  220,  901 
Stryker  Street,  Achbold,  Ohio  43502). 

A.  John  C.  Milliner.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park,  Ga.,  30050. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1606.  Forest  Park.  Ga. 
30050. 

D.  (6)  $26.97. 

A.  John  F.  Mills.  1875  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  1  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  J.  Milne.  Jr..  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $568.    E.    (9)  $414.56. 

A.  Mineral  Insulation  Contractors.  382 
Springfield  Avenue.  Summit.  N.J.  07901. 

A.  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition.  Inc.. 
790  West  Tennessee  Avenue.  Suite  103. 
Denver.  Colo.  80223. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Miranda.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $155. 

A.  Stafford  Michael  Mishoe.  National 
Pork  Producers  Council,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Mark  R.  Misiorowski,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sandy  Mitchell.  Air  Florida.  Inc..  2000 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Air  Florida.  Inc.,  3900  NW.,  79th 
Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  I  Streei  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest 
Fifth  Avenue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)$180. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours St  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Michael  S.  Moe.  Tenneco.  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Moery  St  Co..  1230  Kensington  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  Surrey  <Sc  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (for  Arab  Republic 
of  Egypt). 

D.  (6)$325.    E.  (9)$25. 


A.  John  G.  Milliken.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Winston  &  Strawn.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite    500.    Washington.    D.C.    20037    (for 


A.  Robert  M.  Mollter,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

A.  John  V.  Moller,  Manchester  Associates, 
Ltd..  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1010,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 


B.  Manchester  Associates.  Ltd..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  1010.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005  (for  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560 
Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.). 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpus,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

(6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christopher  Monek.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Elizabeth  Monro,  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  TRW.  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co..  Inc.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  530.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza,  Chicago.  111.  60671 

D.  (6).  $34.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $88.55.    E.  (9)  $108.47. 

A.  James  P.  Mooney.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  & 
SanU  Fe  Railway  Co..  Suite  840.  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chica- 
go. III.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Janis  E.  Moore.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Assocation  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  Suite  239.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 

A.  Richard  Moran.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
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A.  Vincent  L.  Morelli.  Congoleum  Corp.. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  225.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
03801. 

D.  (6)  $399.    E.  (9)  $351.51. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
P.O.  Box  1266,  Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $1,575.20.    E.  (9)  $1,575.20. 

A.  John  Morgan.  Communications  Work- 
ers of  Amertea.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)$46. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &,  BocUus.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  SOON.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$423.    E.  (9)$234. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  SOON.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals.  120  East  56th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Victor  O.  Morris,  Montgomery  Ward  St 
Co.  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
530.  Washingon.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 
60671. 

A.  William  C.  Morrison,  2001  North 
Adams  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America. 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.,  22209. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Lynn  B.  Mote,  InterNorth,  1015  15th 
Street,  NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  InterNorth.  2223  Dodge  Street,  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)  $2.0«0. 

A.  Motor  A,  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  333. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $616.85. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $586.43.    E.  (9)  $586.43. 

A.  Kellene  Holley  Mountain.  American 
Paper  Institute.  Inc.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y..  10016. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  Tuna  Research 
Foundation.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washingtoa  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation.  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,525. 

A.  Albert  E.  Mullin.  Jr..  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp..  HI  Powdermill  Road.  B79. 
Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 


B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  B79.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 
D.  (6)  $3,750, 

A.  Tracy  Mullin.  National  ReUil  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Mullins.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America.  Denver.  Colo.  80251: 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,686.18.    E.  (9)  $35.13. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy.  Building  St  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  603.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,192.28.    E.  (9)  $1,049.65. 

A.  Municipal  Labor  Committee.  140  Park 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 
D.  (6)  $33,168.35.    E.  (9)  $33,168.35. 

A.  Richard  E.  Murphy,  2020  K  Street. 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  AFL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street.  NW.. 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$47. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  KW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $100.46. 

A.  William  T.  Murphy.  Jr.,  American  Nat- 
ural Resources  System.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Service  Co.,  1  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  E>etroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$28. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  St  Pacific 
Railroad.  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60606. 

D.  (6>  $500. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co..  1460 
Union  Commerce  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
44115. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Preeport  Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  1500  First 
National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5003.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75222. 


D.  (6)  $250. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Industrial  St 
Office  Parks,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Suite  1010,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors.  Inc.. 
1150  One  Valley  Square,  Charleston,  W.Va. 
25301. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $179.50. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washingon.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washingon,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  $2,750. 

A.  Harold  D.  Muth,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  1000.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  1000.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz.  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Paul  Myer.  2409  Red  Maple  Lane. 
Reston.  Va.  22091. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gary  D.  Myers.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $3,062.45. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  Forest  Farmers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  95385.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association.  P.O.  Box 
95385,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30347. 

D.  (6)$145.    E.  (9)  $215.50. 

A.  Clifford  M.  Naeve.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston  Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $115.37.    (9)  $33. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy.  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  HI. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  N.  Naman.  Howell.  Smith,  Lee  St  Mul- 
drow.  P.C.  700  Texas  Center.  900  Washing- 
ton. Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

B.  Cotton  Farmers  Association.  700  Texas 
Center.  900  Washington.  Waco.  Tex.  76703. 

A.  Hardy  L.  Nathan.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.    Fbod    MarkeUng    Institute.    1750    K 
Street  NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (8)  «900. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan.  4242  East-West 
Highway.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 

B.  American  Ethical  Union.  2  West  64th 
Street.  New  Yorli.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)t955.    E.  (»)  $539.15. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $7177.70.    E.  (»)  $7177.70. 

A.  NaUonal  Air  Carrier  Association.  1730 
If  Street  NW..  Suite  710.  Washington.  DC. 
30036. 

A.  National  Assn.  for  Free  Enterprise. 
1101  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  107. 
Washingon.  D.C.  30037. 

A.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  14M7.  Columbus. 
Ohio  43214. 

D.  (6)  $13,368.51.    E.  (9)  $10,367.05. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way.  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,679.33.    E.  (9)  $2,529.10. 

A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists. Suite  415.  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

E.  (9)  $7,649.98. 

A.  National  Association  of  Business  and 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washingon.  D.C.  30036. 
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D.  (6)  $326.69. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  30th  Street 
NW..  Washington  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,226.69.    E.  (9)  $4,226.64. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts.  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$1.938.S4. 

A.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611; 
935  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30005. 

E-  (9)  $43,804.94. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 
D.  (6)  $280,461.    E.  (9)  $4,911. 

A.    National    Broiler    Council    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
1  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


May  18,  1981 

E.  (9)  $326.69. 


May  18,  1981 
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D.  (6)  $250,000.    E.  (9)  $19,587.27. 


A.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute. 
515  National  Press  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $16,382.87.    E.  (9)  $16,382.87. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  150  West  20th  Avenue.  San  Mateo. 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $13,500. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Ucensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses.  Inc..  888  Seventh  Avenue.  18th 
Floor.  New  Yorli.  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $2,275.    E.  (9)  $2,275. 


A.  National  Pood  Processors  Association. 

1133    20th   Street   NW..    Washington,   D.C. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association,     20036. 


Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washingon.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,101.19    E.  (9)  $10,101.19. 

A.  National  Campground  Owners  Associ- 
ation. No.  800,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NE.,  Washingon.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  1001 
Lincoln  Street,  Denver.  Colo.  80203. 

E.  (9>  $2,071.84. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  Sev- 


A.   National   AssociaUon   of   Chain   Drug     ^^^^ S'V^Sk^'^^'irZ:?^^^' 


Stores.  Inc..  413  North  Lee  Street.  Alexan 
dria.  Va.  22314. 
£.  (9)  $3,259.94. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. No.  836.  1522  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 8401  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite 
911.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $1,230. 

A.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil 
dren.  200  South  Tyron  Street.  Suite  1500. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28202. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  717  Massachu- 
sette  Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $55,039.31.    E.  (9)  $111,789.76. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $63,862.03.    E.  (9)  $63,862.03. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  3707  Woodview  Trace.  P.O.  Box 
68700.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $14,677.73.    E.  (9)  $14,677.72. 

A.  National  Association  of  Pension 
ConsultanU  &  Administrators.  Inc..  3  Pied- 
mont Center.  Suite  300.  Atlanta.  Oa.  30342 

D.  (6)  $14,200. 

A.  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Consultants.  1012  14th  Street  NW..  15th 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $24,014.43    E.  (9)  $6,100. 


A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,192,446.45.    E.  (9)  $66,416.86. 


D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,816.46. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
725  15th  Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20005. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $9,062. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $68,005.30.    E.  (9)  $3,352.55. 


A.    National    Home    Furnishings    Associ- 
ation, 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  III. 
A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conser-     ^^^*- 
vation.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  23298.  Savannah.  Ga.        E.  (9)  $2,300. 

31403.  

D.  (6)  $18,262.15. 


E.  (9)  $16,235.41. 


A.  National  Committee  for  a  Human  Life 
Amendment.  Inc.,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  No. 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6>  $194,211.31     E.  (9)  $3,556. 


A.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  S-410.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $3,660. 

A.  National  Leased  Housing  Association. 
Suite  400  S,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washing- 


A.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial   Development    Bonds,    Box    1,    900     ton  D  C  20036 

aC20oir    ^    ^"^'    ^-    ^"^^'"'^"-  D.(6)$450.    E.  (9)  $450. 

b.  (6)  $4,355.    E.  (9)  $4,355.  

A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 

A.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  O'd  Le«  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $15,981.34.    E.  (9)  $15,981.34. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building.  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $65,800.    E.  (9)  $406.10. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,322.    E.  (9)  $36,292. 

A.  National  Council  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Suite  915,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,197.33.    E.  (9)  $2,819.75. 

A.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  825,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 


22030. 
D.  (6)  $8,525.32.    E.  (9)  $8,525.32. 

A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  745. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $44,471.70. 

A.    National    Maritime   Council.    1748   N 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $247,275.70. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $7,011.87.    E.  (9)  $7,011.87. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS.  1701  K  Street  NW,  1204,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street  NW.  1048.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association.  8150 
Leesburg  Pike,  1100.  Vienna,  Va.  22180. 

A.    National    PoUto    Council.    888    17th 
Street  NW.  70O.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1.00«. 

A.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $8,186.04. 

A.  National  Railway  UtUization  Corp.. 
1100  Center  Square  East,  ISOO  Market 
Square.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee.  Inc..  2033 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,559.30.    E.  (9)  $1,559.30. 

A.  National  RehabiUUtlon  Association. 
633  South  Washington  Street,  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  lOOOl. 
E.  (9)  $4.28$. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee.  529 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20045. 
D.  (6)  $188,032.24.    E.  (9)  $11,490.22. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddodi  Road.  Springfield.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $3,345.35.    E.  (9)  $3,345.35. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $4,261.11. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7983.    E.  (9)  $10,314. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  101 
15th  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $227,841.31. 

E  (9)  $95.14. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Associ- 
ation. 9001  West  Braddock  Road.  Room  310. 
Springfield.  Va.  22152. 

D.  (6)  $3,237.30.    E.  (9)  $3,237.30. 

A.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
55  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $2,625.00. 

A.   National   Small   Business   Association. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.00    E.  (9)  $153.95. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $15,450. 

A.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $345.56. 

A.  National  Solid  Wastes  Management  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  930.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  ti  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $3,755.    E.  (9)  $3,755. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
955  L'Enfant  Plaza.  SW.,  Suite  1202.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $24,295.    E.  (9)  $9,271. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association. 
4836  Victor  Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32207. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  Southern  California 
Edison  Co..  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  303. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co..  P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead.  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,421. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese.  National  Sav- 
ings. &  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
I5th  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Carolyn  B.  Nelson.  Brookwood  Health 
Services  Inc.,  2000-D  Brookwood  Medical 
Center  Dr.,  Birmingham  Ala.  35209. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc..  2000- 
D  Brookwood  Medical  Center  Dr..  Birming- 
ham. Ala.  35209. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sharon  L.  Nelson.  Consumers  Union  of 
XSS..  Inc..  Suite  1033.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  U.S..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vernon.  N.Y. 
10550. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 


D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$20. 
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A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates.  Suite 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington. 
20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute 
(lAA).  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil. 

E.  (9)  $264.33. 

A.   Network.   806   Rhode   Island   Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20018. 
D.  (6)  $22,714.58.    E.  (9)  $31,205.42. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann.  Baltimore  Gas  &. 
Electric  Co.,  100  Connecticut  Avenue  No. 
820.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Gas  & 
Electric  Building.  P.O.  Box  1475.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $751.32.    E.  (9)  $490.38. 

A.  Carla  B.  Neuschel.  American  Medical 
Association.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
Norih  DeartKjm  Street.  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,150.00    E.  (9)  $45.31. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  311  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banlcs,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW,  200,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  <6)  $4,937.50. 

A.  New  Directions.  305  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc., 
40  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  &.  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  No.  809. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  &  Associates  (for  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Hospital  Association.  One 
Woodfield  Place.  Suite  311.  1701  East  Wood- 
field  Drive.  Schaumburg.  III.  60195). 

D.  (6)  $10,000.02. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  809. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  8i  Associates  (for  Arkan- 
sas Hospital  Association,  1501  North  Univer- 
sity, Suite  400,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.  72207). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bill  Newbold,  Bill  Newbold  &  Asso- 
ciates. 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  809.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  BUI  Newbold  St  Associates.  1901  North 
Fort  Myer  Drive.  809.  Arlington.  Va.  22209 
(for  Texas  Hospital  Association.  P.O.  Box 
15587,  Austin.  Tex.  78761). 

D.(6)  $3,000. 

A.  Kathryn  L.  Newman.  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1719  Route  10.  Par- 
sippany.  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Janet  G.  Newport.  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)  $134.75. 

A.  Newrath.  Meyer  &  Faller.  P.C.  4400 
Jenifer  Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Washington. 
DC.  20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  & 
Educational  Radio.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  19164. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $6.25. 

A.  M.  Ray  Niblack.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Bankers  Insurance  Group. 
600  Brickell  Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33131. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $80.23. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Nichols.  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  1620  1 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
AccountanU  (AICPA).  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
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A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson.  Box  IS.  Route  1. 
HenryvUle.  P».  18322. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  3223  Dodge  Street. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  M102. 

D.(6)  $2,700.-    E.(9)  $643.40. 

A.  John  B.  Nicholson.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Realtors.  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $582.46. 

A.  Donald  R.  Niemi.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  100  Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61639. 

D.  (6)  $770.    E.  (9)  $1,046.75. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  APlr- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $11,611.80.    E.  (9)  $4,878.37. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd..  560  Sylvan 
Avenue.  Engiewood  Cliffs.  N.J. 

A.  NL  Industrlea.  Inc..  1330  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10030. 

E.  (9)  $5,913.78. 

A.  Robert  K.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.(6)  $100. 

A.  Walker  F.  Nolan.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
9th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $154.    E.  (9)  $483.98. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde,  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
3501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
30037. 

D.(6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Suite  3306.  Washington.  DC. 
30034. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  <9)  $277.35. 

A.  M.  Kathnm  Nordstrom.  Pacific  Sea- 
food Processors  Association.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  725.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association. 
1600  South  Jackson  Street.  Seattle.  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Richard  B.  Norment  IV.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Julia  J.  Norrell.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $357. 

A.  Richard  G.  Norris.  8826  Santa  Pe  Drive, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans.  66212. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randolph  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 


D.(6)  $300. 

A.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associ- 
ation Inc..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  610-N. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. 511  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $36,567.38.    E.  <9)  $36,567.28. 

A.  J.  Hallock  Northcott.  1101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 

E.  (9)  $1,719.43 

A.  Morgan  Norval.  13039  Washington 
Street.  No.  2.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
151,  Bellevue,  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dividend  Support  Group,  c/o  North- 
western National  Life  Insurance  Co..  20 
Washington  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  55440. 

E.  (9)  $1,875. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 
06106. 

D.  (6)$885.    E.  (9)  $1,110. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh.  445 
South  Pigueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071;  and  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council,  1303  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  &  Marsh.  445 
South  Pigueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90071:  and  1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036,  law  offices. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor,  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Salpan, 
CM.  96950 

D.  (6)  $13,338.97.    E.  (9)  $662.10. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Nutter,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  512.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $172.66 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco,  7901  Westpark  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Nyberg.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building— Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $19.50 

A.  Dallin  H.  Oaks,  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, Provo,  Utah  84602. 

B.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo. 
Utah  84602. 

A.  George  OBea.  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  304.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  Paperworkers  Interruitional 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  O'Brecht.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,675.    E.  (9)  $87.80. 

A.  John  F.  O'Brien.  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford. 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien.  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  H 
Street  NW..  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Rosemary  L.  O'Brien.  CF  Industries. 
Inc./Energy  Cooperative.  Inc..  1850  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  550.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CF  Industries.  Inc./Energy  Coopera- 
tive. Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive,  Long  Grove,  III. 
60047. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  David  S.  O'Bryon,  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association.  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association, 
2200  Grand  Avenue.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
50312. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $36.05 

A.  G.  H.  Ochenrider,  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.,  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington, 
Va.  22309. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,051. 

A.  WUliam  B.  O'Connell,  HI  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

B.  United  States  Ijcague  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, HI  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  $10,312.    E.  (9)  $2,468.69. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Clinical  Laboratory  Associ- 
ation, 1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Haiman.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  1459,  Columbus.  Ga.  31902. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
AccountanU,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

O.  (6)  $11,462.50 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp.,  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  St  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CKLW  Radio  Broadcasting,  Ltd..  1640 
Ouellette  Avenue,  Windsor,  Ontario. 
Canada. 

D.  (6)  $407.88 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1.00«. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center,  Suite  1500.  Southfield.  Mich. 
48075. 

D.  (6)  $1,009.75. 

A.  O'Coiujor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsly- 
vania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hennepin  County.  2300  Government 
Center  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55415. 

A.  O'Coruior  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hospital  Financing  Study  Group.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.. 
Suite  2900.  IDS  Tower:  Miimeapolis.  Minn. 
55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  414 
Nicollet  Mall.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $12,666.75.    E.  (9)  $1,000.53. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Haruian.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 
Care.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 178  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $964.80. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Police  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20020. 

D.  (6)  $765. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons,  Inc..  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Peiuisylva- 
nla  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30034. 

D.  (6)  $4,900. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Peimsylva- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $756. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wine  and  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  &  O'Con- 
nor, Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association,  221 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,372.78.    E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor.  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America,  2640  Peerless 
Road  NW.,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  37311. 

D.  (6)  $2,030.19.    E.  (9)  $580. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  Insurance  Economics 
Society  of  America,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  N.W..  Suite  590,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
590;  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1776  P  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)  $60.65 

A.  Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr.,  International 
Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street,  NW.,  No.,  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street. 
NW..  No..  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell,  89  Fair  Oaks 
Lane.  Atherton.  Calif.  94025. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman.  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas  Corp.  900  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.  Fiber- 
glas Tower.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

A.  NeU  H.  Offen.  1730  M  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $244.33 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,710.    E.  (9)  $344.68. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,467.48. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  G.  O'Hara.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Matthew  D.  O'Hara.  General  Mills. 
Inc..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $119.79. 

A.  A.R.Q.  Old  and  Associates,  Inc.,  205 
The  Strand,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  P.O.  Box  2444. 
Daytona,  Fla.  32015. 

D.  (6) $250. 

A.  A.R.Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205 
The  Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gould.  Inc..  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  A.R.Q.  Old  and  Associates,  Inc..  205 
The  Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp..  1600 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  VA.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $220. 

A.  A.R.Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205 
The  Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co..  1515  Wilson  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  A.R.Q.  Old  and  Associates.  Inc..  205 
The  Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division.  1725  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  No,  401,  Arlington  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)$220. 

A.  Kathleen  O'Leary,  1625  E  Street  NW., 
Room  301,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Companies. 
99  North  Front  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Al\in  E.  Oliver.  National  Grain  and 
Feed  Association.  725  15th  Street.  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28328.  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1019.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  SUtes  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1019.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  E.  Olson.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,884.80.    E.  (9)  $196. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson.  Johns-Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Mansville  Corp.  P.O.  Box  5108, 
Denver,  Colo.  80217. 

D.  <6)$400. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta.  3251  Old  Lee  Highway, 
suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  O'Melveny  St  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Bank  of  America.  Bank  Investment  Se- 
curities Division.  Bank  of  America  Center. 
10th  floor.  San  Franclaco.  CaUf.  94104. 

A.  OKelveny  &  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washinaton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bljrth  Eastman  Paine  Webber.  Inc..  555 
California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94104. 

A.  O'Melveny  A  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  20036. 

a  Dean  Witter  Reynolds.  Inc..  45  Mont- 
Bomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaUf.  94104. 

A.  O'Melveny  St  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Smith  Barney.  Harris  Upham  &  Co.. 
350  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94104. 

A.  Donald  K.  O'Neill.  TRW,  Inc..  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Oeve- 
land.  Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  O'Neill.  Porgotson.  Roncalio  4c  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Allegheny  County  Commission.  119 
Courthouse,  Room  101.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15219. 

A.  O'Neill.  Porgotson.  Roncalio  &  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Caltfomla  Westside  Farmers.  Security 
Bank  Building.  1060  Fulton  Mall.  Fresno. 
Calif. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  A  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing 
Corp.,  141  West  Jackson,  Chicago.  III.  60604. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson,  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Compa- 
nies. One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dorchester  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box  31049. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  &  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp..  2001  Bryan  Tower.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Suite  919.  Arlington 
Va..  22209. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Fruit 
Street.  Moseley  Bldg..  Boston.  Mass.  02114. 

A.  O'Neill.  FDrgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Premiere.  10880  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

A.  O'Neill.  FDrgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
5th  Avenue  at  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10018. 

A.  O'Neill.  Forgotson.  Roncalio  St  Haase. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Oil  St  Gas  Corp..  Fidelity  Union 
Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill,  Forgotson,  Roncalio  St  Haase, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1110.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'NeUI.  Forgotson,  Roncalio  St  Haase, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1110,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Philip  C.  Onstad.  Control  DaU  Corp.. 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $593.14. 

A.  Michel  Orbln.  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  J.  Denis  OTeole.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $880. 

A.  Roland  A.  Ouellette.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $4,794.43. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Overton  III.  TRW  Inc.,  2030 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Owens.  207  Olympic  Nation- 
al Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank.  4th  and  Spring- 
field. Pitteburgh.  Pa..  15230;  Washington 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  P.O.  Box  834,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 

A.  William  H.  Owens.  Jr..  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  £>ental  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000 

A.  A.  W.  D.  Page.  American  Plywood  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  11700.  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98411. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association.  P.O. 
Box  11700,  Tacoma.  Wash.  98411. 

A.  Steven  J.  Paggioli.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Geri  Palast.  236  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NE..  Suite  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Employment  Law  Project. 
Inc..  236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Suite 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Henry  S.  Palau.  The  Retired  Officers 
Association.  201  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 
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A.  Diane  M.  Palmer.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorporation.  1200  North- 
western Bank  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)$6O0.    E.  (9)$844. 

A.  John  N.  PannuUo,  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  838.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  UtUlty  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 815  ISth  Street  N.W..  Suite  838. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Fred  Panzer,  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  No.  600.  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

A.  G.  Oliver  Papps.  New  Jersey  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  SUte  Street.  Trenton. 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $204. 

A.  Herschell  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petro- 
leum Council.  302  Commerlcal  National 
Bank  Bldg.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $670.    E.  (9)  $569.20. 

A.  Ann  L.  Parenteau.  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street,  Suite  70O. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Parker.  600  New  Jersey 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation.  600 
New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  John  N.  Parker,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  620.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Kimberly  C.  Parker.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusette  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,220.20.    E.  (9)  $66.90 

A.  Parkinson  St  Associates,  1640  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Committee  for  Equitable  Crop  Insur- 
ance Legislation  (CECIL).  1640  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ken  Parmelee.  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Tom  E.  Paro.  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecaster,  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
caster.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerospatiale  Helicopter  Corp..  2701 
Forum  Drive.  Grand  Prairie.  Tex.  75051. 

D.  (6)  $10,002.    E.  (9)  $1,163.48. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Bangor  St  Aroostook  Railroad.  North- 
em  Maine  Junction.  Bangor.  Maine  04401. 

D.  (6)$3.$00.    E.  (9)  $809.38 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Boston  St  Maine  Railroad,  Iron  Horse 
Park.  North  BiUerica.  Mass.  01862. 

D.  (6)  $4,749.99.    E.  (9)  $840.15. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Chicago  St  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  400  West  Madison.  Chicago.  111. 
60606. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $981.48. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers,  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard,  Suite  W-231,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Delaware  Otsegeo  System.  1  Railroad 
Avenue,  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  15825. 

E.  (9)  $835.09. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  European  Aerospace  Corp..  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,001.    E.  (9)  $782.65. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers,  Inc.,  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Genesee  St  Wyoming  Industries,  71 
Lewis  Street.  Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $782.65. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Lehigh  Valley  EsUte,  415  Brighton, 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  18015. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $782.65. 

A.  Parrish  St  Chambers.  Inc..  1011  Arling- 
ton Boulevard.  Suite  W-231,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Pittsburg  St  Shawmut.  R.D.  No.  2 
Middle  Street.  BrookvUle.  Pa.  15825. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $782.65. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  207.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
No.  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jack  Partridge.  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co..  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $564.60. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $735. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
S-770.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  S-770.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)$840.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Richard  M.  Patterson,  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  1800  M  Street  NW.  Suite  700S.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson.  National  Cable 
Television  Association.  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $231. 

A.  William  H.  Patterson.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $95. 

A.  Kenton  H.  Pattie,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association.  Inc.,  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $2,922. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  2006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Assn.  of  America. 
Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
2006;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Alaska  Housing  Financial  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  1020.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Congress  of  Surveyors  St 
Mappers.  210  Little  Falls  Street.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22046. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Imported  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Association.  1220  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $122.25. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$575.    E.  (9)$2S. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Amefican  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
2215  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Armco  Steel  Corp..  General  Offices, 
Middletown,  Ohio  45052. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp..  700  Washing- 
ton Street.  Bath.  Maine  04530. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bixby  Ranch  Co.,  523  West  Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90014. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Bradford  National  Corp..  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Business  RoundUble.  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers,  9555 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW..  Room  1101. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,995.    E.  (9)  $11.75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Castle  and  Cooke,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3928. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20009. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit. 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $112.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  City  of  Birmingham.  City  Hall.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.  35203. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers.  2550 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Council  of  State  Ctiambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1018,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9>$75. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Diagnostic  Imaging  and  Therapy  Sys- 
tems Division.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  and  Jenrette.  Inc., 
140  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Dredglns  Industry  Size  Standards  Com- 
mittee (DISSC).  2SS0  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
Incton.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.G.G.  Industries.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037;  and  the  Essex  Co.. 
Lawrence.  Mass. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street.  Elmwood.  N.J.  07407. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Institute  for  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel.  Inc.. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Congeneration  Society, 
nil  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,275. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Korf  Industries.  INc,  2900  NCNB 
Plaza,  Charlotte.  N.C. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight.  Inc.,  300  West 
Reno,  OUahoma  City,  Okla.  73108. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.(9)$10. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &,  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90210. 

D.  ( 6 )  «3,0«6.25.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 ,046.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LOOP.  Inc..  1010  Common  Street.  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Bldg..  New  Orleans, 
La.  70112. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  <fe  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Loss  Reserve  Deduction  Committee. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.,  1300  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue.  Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mars.  Inc..  1651  Old  Meadow  Road. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.,  35  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $5,560. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  Co..  Inc..  619  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60671. 

D.  (6)  $7,667.50.    E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Multi  Mineral  Corp..  330  North  Belt 
East.  Houston.  Tex.  77060. 

D.  (6)  $6,005.    E.  (9)  $643. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  413  North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  618  Washington 
Bldg.,  1435  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 401  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60601 

D.  (6)  $2,160.    E.  (9>$35. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  National  Multi-Housing  Council. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp..  315  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City.  UUh  84111. 

D.  (6)  $1,660. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  North  Ber- 
nardo, Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Options  Clearing  Corp.,  233  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Room  5950.  Chicago.  111. 
60605. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  OSG  Bulk  Ships.  Inc..  1114  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Penn  Central  Corp.,  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $1,525.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Jack  Philip  St  Son.  Inc..  724  Dupont 
Plaza  Center.  Miami.  Pla.  33131. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20037. 

B.  Redwood  Industry  Park  Committee. 
2750  Sand  Hill  Road.  Menlo  Park.  Calif. 
94025. 

D.  (6)  $2,185.     E.  (9)  $20.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  ReUil  Tax  Committee.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $15,030.    E.  (9)$325. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,585.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  SSIE  Council  to  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment RighU,  Smithsonian  Science  In 
formation  Exchange.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$75.    E.  (9)$480. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  State  of  Alaska.  Suite  345.  444  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  of  Louisiana,  Department  of  Con- 
servation, P.O.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Town  of  Dune  Acres.  Indiana.  11  South 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  United  Brands  Co.,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  Industries.  Inc..  250  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

O.  (6)  $570. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Suite 
1101,  1826  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $17,195.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  <fe  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Wilshire  Oil  Company  of  Texas.  250 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,550. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  920.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  <k  Western  Management  Co..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  920. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $151.45. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker.  U 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  BEST  Employers  Association.  4201 
Birch  Street.  Newport  Beach.  Calif.  90226. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker.  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Capitol  Oil  Co.,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  313.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker.  1 1 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  and 
Gas  Producers.  1100  17th  Street.  Suite  313. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker.  11 
Dupont  Circle  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  EInserch  Corp..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  St  Meyers, 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Media  Producers,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,073.89. 

A.  Prank  Pecquex.  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room  510, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 


B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  510,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $202.58. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,436.76. 

A.  David  Peltier,  Eckerd  College  Box  P. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33733, 

A.  Humberto  R.  Pena,  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  St  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  9th  Street.  Allentown.  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $2,748.88. 

A.  Don  Penny,  Warner  Communications 
Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc..  75 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $7.1500.    E.  (9)  $3,300. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  USA  Inc.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene,  Santa  Fe  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Suite  840,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries,  Inc.,  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III,  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,405. 

A.  Pension  Rights  Center,  Room  1019, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $700.    E.  (9)  $529.71. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Riiite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee,  of  the  National  Burglar  St  Fire 
Association.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Liberty  Communications.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
7009.  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Millicom  Inc.  (a  division  of  Miltope 
Corp.).  Suite  5500.  153  East  53d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp.,  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  700  Anderson  Hill  Road. 
Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

E.  (9)  $1,300. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman.  55  Tain  Drive.  Great 
Neck.  N.Y.  11021. 

B.  United  Action  for  Animals.  Inc..  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1.S75.    E.  (9)  $1,277.15. 

A.  Victor  J.  Perini.  Jr..  1776  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  St 
Mobility.  1776  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $37.95. 

A.  Perito.  Duerk,  Carlson  St  Pinco.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foremost-McKesson.  Inc.,  Crocker 
Plaza,  One  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94106. 

D.  (6)  $139.50.    E.  (9)  $3.25. 

A.  Tony  Perkins,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Jeffry  L.  Perlman.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,200.    E.  ( 9 )  $389.76. 

A.  John  P.  Perrin,  American  Osteopathic 
Association.  499  South  Capitol  Street,  Suite 
104.  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street.  No.  104.  South  West. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,847.20.    E.  (9)  $108.74. 

A.  Todd  A  Peterman.  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street.  P.O. 
Box  9204.  Arlington  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street.  P.O.  Box  9204.  Arlington 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Peterson.  Engberg  St  Peterson.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp..  421  7th 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $17,510.    E.  (9)  $473.50. 

A.  Kenneth  Peterson,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,132.    E.  (9)  $87.90. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,236.17. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrina.  Jr..  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactiuers  Associ- 
ation 1155  15th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $72.60. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus,  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  John  E.  Pflieger.  Time  Incorporated. 
888  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  St  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D  (6)  $1,700.    E.  (9)  $24.15. 

A.  James  R.  Phalen.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 


D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $266.02. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,707.    E.  (9)  $14.70. 

A.  Marshall  A.  Pharr.  6103  Adirondack. 
Amarillo.  Tex.  79106. 

B.  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1261.  Amarillo.  Tex.  79170. 

D.  (6)  $1,097.     E.  <9)  $777.41. 

A.  John  P.  Philbln.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Susan  L.  Philips.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment. APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,370.15.     E.  (9)  $79.87. 

A.  John  D.  Phillips.  1717  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,960.    E.  (9)  $935.57. 

A.  BAark  W.  A.  Phillips.  507  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Navajo  Nation  Window  Rock.  Ariz. 
86515. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips.  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co..  1825  D  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Okla.  74204. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associ- 
ation. Inc..  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $4,183.56. 

A.  Sam  Pickard.  Monsanto  Co..  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $2,769.95. 

A.  BUI  Pickens.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,730.    E.  (9)  $751.46. 

A.  Iilark  M.  Pierce.  Standard  OU  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Paul  E.  Pierce.  Service  Station  Dealers 
of  America.  Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,916.66. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dun  St  Bradstreet  Corp..  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  One  Oen- 
enU  Street.  Akron.  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Pieraon.  Ball  tt  Oowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Wuhlncton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Satellite  Business  Systems.  8003  West- 
park  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Pierson.  Semmes,  Crolius  and  Finley. 
1054  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

(6)  $487.50    E.  (9)  $22.67. 

A.  Plerson,  Semmes  Crolius  tt  Plnley.  1054 
31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Edgington  OU  Co.  Inc..  2400  East  Arte- 
sia  Boulevard.  Long  Beach.  Calif.  90805. 

A.    PUots   RighU   Association,    P.O.    Box 
700-367.  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 
D.  (6)  $17,511.    E.  (9)  $3,764.68. 

A.  Unda  Pinegar.  Air  Transport  Associ- 
ation of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Pitney  Bowes,  69  Wheeler  Drive,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06926. 

A.  Peter  K.  Pitach,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
530,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co..  Inc.,  One 
Montgomery  Ward  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 
60671. 

D.  (6)$10.    E.(9)$150. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3640.  Lubbock.  Tex.  79452. 
D.  (6>  $2,204.24.    E.  (9)  $2,204.24. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates.  Ltd..  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  J.  Pollack,  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1030  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420 
Pershing  Road.  Kansas  Oty,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $2,778.60.    E.  (9)  $702.37. 

A.  Frances  A.  Pollak.  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  No.  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  A.  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6>  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  P.  Pollock.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Critical  Mass  Energy  Project.  215 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  F.  Pontzer.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  1002, 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc.,  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive,  SanU  Monica,  Calif.  90406. 

E.  (9)  $120.09. 

A.  Hervy  E.  Poole,  9  West  56th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avim  Products,  Inc.,  9  West  S7th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Raymond  K.  Pope.  1639  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMFAC,  Inc.,  50  O-ParreU  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94108. 


D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $422. 

A.  Port  of  Seattle.  P.O.  Box  1209.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98111. 

E.  (9)  $39. 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional {Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  E^ngi- 
neers.  2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Phillip  Porte.  Phillip  Porte  &  Asso- 
ciates. Inc..  1301  South  Arlington  Ridge 
Road.  Suite  208.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75235 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $2,031. 

A.  PhUlip  Porte.  Phillip  Porte  &  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  1301  South  Arlington  Ridge 
Road,  Suite  208.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Assocation  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care.  P.O.  Box  10832. 
Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Potato  Council. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Porter.  Wright.  Morris  &  Arthur,  1776 
O  Street  NW.,  No.  501,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

A.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE..  At- 
lanta. Ga.  30303. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Alonzo  M.  Poteet.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  SUtes.  200  Maryland 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  FVjreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.(9)$29. 

A.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20068. 

A.  Potter  International,  Inc.,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  Inc..  600  Grant 
Street.  PitUburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  Potter  International.  Inc..  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Shipbuilding  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3976.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $891.71. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts 
&  Trowbridge.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  900-S, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  M.  Pousner.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D  Atlanta. 
Ga.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500- 
D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $1,110. 

A.  John  M.  Powderly.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 
D.  (6)  $8,787.32. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
970.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corporation,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Bal- 
timore. Md.  21201. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerat- 
ed Warehouses,  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

A.  Robert  D.  Powell,  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1918  North.  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)$645.    E.  (9)  $15.87. 

A.  John  (Jay)  Power.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,762.80. 

A.  WiUiam  D.  Powers,  National  Housing 
Law  Project,  1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  Law  Project.  2150 
Shattuck  Avenue,  Suite  300,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
94704. 

D.  (6)  $7,396.80.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle  St  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle  St  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
60670. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Prather,  Seeger,  Doolittle  St  Farmer, 
1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ruhrkohle.  A.  G.,  43  Essen.  RoUingh- 
auser  Strasse  1.  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  United  SUtes 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  Ill  East 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60601. 

B.  United  SUtes  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 
60601. 

D.  (6)$850.    E.  (9)$724. 

A.  William  B.  Prendergast.  DUtilled  Spir- 
iU  Council  of  the  U.S..  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylva- 
nia Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  SpiriU  Council  of  the  U.S., 
Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $7,200.    E.  (9)  $846.50. 

A.  Brainard  E.  Prescott,  670  Main  Street. 
East  Aurora.  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  SUte  Corp..  One 
East  Avenue.  Rochester.  N.Y.  14638. 
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A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DOA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (For 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty. 
317000  Blagnac.  France). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DOA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005). 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DOA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Beetle,  Paris  8eme 
France). 

A.  Paul  F.  Preston.  National  Association 
of  Realtors.  925  ISth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611; 
925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.    E.  (9)  $48.66 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence, Suite  1101.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$675l 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Suite 
310.  Uoyd  BuUding.  700  NE..  Multromak 
Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97232. 

D.  (6)  $20,970.    E.  (9)  $1,660.87 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  CalisU  Corp.,  516  Denali  Street.  An- 
chorage, Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washbigton. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chugach  Natives,  Inc.,  903  West  North- 
em  Lights  No.  201,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99503.  I 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Juneau,  Juneau.  Alaska. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Compa- 
nies, One  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02108. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Fisheries  Development  Corp..  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  M(x>re  McCormack  Resources.  One 
Landmark  Square,  Stemford,  Conn. 


D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Organization  for  the  Protection  St  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Telephone  Companies, 
1104  Gary  Court,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

D.(6)$995.    E.  (9)  $66.76. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ronan  Telephone  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  3. 
Ronan.  Mont.  59864. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Louis  Ship.  611  East  Ifarceau 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63111. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Schnitzer  Investment  Corp.,  3200  NW., 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97210. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seatrain,  Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seattle  Trust  St  Savings  Bank.  804 
Second  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  SUte  of  Alaska,  Juneau.  Alaska. 
D.  (6)  $2,670. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  EHlls  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2511,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $660.50. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  13th  Regional  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
24764,  SeatUe,  Wash.  98124. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  13th 
Street  NW.,  Wastungton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $142.50 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Cruises,  2200  Sixth 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98121. 

D.  (6)  $45. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Natural  Gas.  815  Mercer, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $62.50. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Resource  Alliance,  Star  Route 
Box  98,  Eastsound,  Wash. 

D.  (6)  $231. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


B.     WOMETCO    Enterprises,     Inc..     306 
North  Miami  Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33128. 
D.  (6)  $5,271.50.    E.  (9)  $52.95. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Yardarm  Knot  Corp..  17221  Palatine 
Avenue,  North.  Seattle.  Wash.  98133. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman.  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $831.88 

A.  Patricia  Pride.  Financial  Accounting 
Standards  Board.  1129  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 
High  Ridge  Park.  Stamford.  Conn.  06905. 

D.  (6)47.13.    E.  (9)  $1.31. 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gwenyth  Pritchard,  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW., 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett.  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Association  of  America,  Inc.,  5530  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Suite  750,  Washington. 
D.C.  20015. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  750.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

A.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

A.  Pro  Life  Congressional  District  11,  P.O. 
Box  727,  San  Carlos,  Calif.  94070. 
D.  (6)$140.    E.  (9)$514. 

A.  Pro-Life  CDAC  No.  12,  P.O.  Box  7145, 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)$165.    E.  (9)  $224.13. 

A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,343.75. 

A.  Provident  Ind«nnity  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  2500  DeKalb  Pike,  Norristown.  Pa. 

A.  Jerry  Z.  Pruzan,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Public  Elmployee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $33,883.    E.  (9)  $21,151. 

A.  David  E.  Pullen,  Johns-BCanville  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Johns-Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108. 
Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 
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B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  10016. 

A.  Howard  Pyle.  4930  Quebec  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  2001S. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1700.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,878.58. 

A.  Mark  C.  Pyle.  P.O.  Box  3731.  Washing 
ton.  DC.  20007. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America.  6525  Belcrest 
Road.  Suite  250.  Hyattsville.  Md.  20782. 

D.  (6)  $3,198. 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle.  P.O.  Box  3731.  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Bakers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  3731.  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  R.  Quarles.  Jr..  Morgan.  Lewis  & 
Brockius.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Environmental  Development 
Association  Clean  Air  Act  Project  (NEDA/ 
CAAP).  3  National  Press  Building.  Washing 
ton.  D.C. 

A.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $589. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  W.  Rahn.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $17,922.    E.  (9)  $115.23. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Suite  804.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  («)  $48,250.    E.  (9)  $88,686.93. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  W.  Vincent  Rakestraw.  Eight  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. 1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  360. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $640. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  8t  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Randall.  Bangert  &  Thelen.  1625  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1155  l^h  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,550. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Service  Councils.  Inc..  188 
Industrial  Drive.  Suite  112.  Elmhurst.  111. 
60126. 


D.  (6)  $1,316.30. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  for  Milk  Market- 
ing Reform.  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $570. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $140. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Randall.  201  South  Pleasant 
Street.  Independence.  Mo.  64050. 

B.  City  of  Independence.  Missouri.  103 
North  Main  Street.  Independence.  Mo. 
64050. 

D.  (6)$50O.     E.  (9)$980. 

A.  Wm.  J.  Randall.  Suite  821.  1515  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  United  States  Railway  Association.  955 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  SW..  Washington. 
DC.  20595. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett.  Allied  Chemical 
Corp..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000- 
R.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960 

A.  Arthur  G.  Randol  III.  Exxon  Corp.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Coriwration.  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $571.54. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rapporport.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

B.  Salt  River  Project.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $3,181.06. 

A.  Carol  Raulston,  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Eiler  C.  Ravnholt.  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association.  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $71.65. 

A.  W.  Lee  Rawls.  Pennzoil  Co..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  W.  Randall  Rawson.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

E.  (9)  $14.34. 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond.  1016  I6th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $978.12. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  10  Duncannon 
Court.  Glen  Lakes.  Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 


B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associ- 
ation, 10  Duncannon  Court.  Glen  Lakes. 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $2,974.58.    E.  (9)  $2,824.58. 

A.  Reavis  <k  McGrath.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
No.  300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  No.  2222.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $53.39. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  Shippers  National 
Freight  Claim  Council.  Suite  321.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. 120  Main  Street.  Huntington,  N.Y. 
11743. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  John  H.  Reed.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.     E.  (9)$91. 

A.  Charles  C.  Reely.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $8,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $854.80. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves,  U.S.  Air.  Inc..  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  U.S.  Air.  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,000.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 20.30. 

A.  John  T.  ReggitU.  Jr..  R.D.  No.  2  Boon- 
ton  Avenue.  Boonton.  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Prank  D.  Register.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va. 
22091. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States.  Inc..  11800  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive.  Reston.  Va.  22091. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)  $24.50. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  200  Pickett  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-Profit 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 
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A.  Reid  tt  Priest.  1111  l»th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $26. 

A.  Reid  et  Priest,  1111  l»th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  22036. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  270,  Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Reid  <St  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  764.  Columbia.  S.C.  29202. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Reider,  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  Florissant, 
St.  Louis,  Mio.  63136. 

A.  Gary  B.  Reimer.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International,  Inc..  1888  Century 
Park  East,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)$l.a00.    E.  (9)  $82.50. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Relnhard,  International 
Trading  Associates  Inc.,  806  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Trading  Associates  Inc., 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $150.    E.  (9)  $9.60. 

A.  J.  E.  Reinke,  Eastern  Airlines.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc.,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $13,905.16.    E.  (9)  $12,414.01. 

A.  Diane  Rennert.  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,J00.    E.  (9)  $363.12. 

A.  Research  Animal  Alliance,  400-2 
Totten  Pond  Road,  Suite  200,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $30,437.50.    E.  (9)  $6,796.15. 

A.  Reseafch-Cottrell,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1500. 
Somerville.  N.J.  08876. 

E.  (9)  $738. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.. 
598  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
E.  (9)  $3,931.26. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  <6)  $7,808. 

A.  Forrest  I.  Rettgers.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs.  25  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexinger.  The  Proprietary  As- 
sociation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


D.  (6 )  $2.2 18.75.    E.  ( 9 )  $  125. 

A.  Austin  T.  Rhoads,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $872.13. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street,  N.W.. 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,081.28.    E.  (9)  $53.38. 

A.  Rice  Genocide  Research.  P.O.  Box 
7307.  Washington.  D.C.  20044:  and  3046 
Roosevelt.  Detroit,  Mich.  48216. 

E.  (9)  $223.45. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Conoco,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  No.  100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

A.  Alan  H.  Richardson,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6) $500. 

A.  Doug  Richardson,  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes,  Suite  310,  1140  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  310, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bruce  Rickerson.  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  607, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
345  East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Lowell  J.  Ridgeway.  North  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  Box  1395,  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.  58502. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  J.  Riedy.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  E.  Philip  Riggin.  American  Legion.  1608 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $6,306.    E.  (9)  $460.36. 

A.  Valerie  M.  Riggins.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Bldg..  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America.  1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington. 
Del.  19899. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey.  730  I5th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies. 730  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $756.25.    E.  (9>  $20. 

A.  Carol  A.  Risher,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  480.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $164.67. 

A.  Selina  F.  Rissell.  415  Second  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $8,063.44. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Gaming  Industry  Association  of 
Nevada,  Inc.,  One  East  First  Street,  Suite 
1007,  Reno.  Nev.  89501. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $1,224.33. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corp..  P.O.  Box  446,  Batavia.  N.Y. 
14020. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $854.61. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Nevada  Resort  Association.  1785  East 
Sahara  Avenue,  Suite  250,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89104. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $1,836.48. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.2O037. 

A.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Reynolds 
Boulevard.  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105. 

E.  (9)  $5,811.39. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach.  12801  River  Road.  Po- 
tomac. Md.  20854. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $4,106.25. 

A.  Roadside  Business  Association.  9001 
West  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va. 
22151. 

D.  (6)  $1,919.    E.<9)  $1,919. 

A.  George  Roberts.  National  Education 
Association.  555  Park  Street.  Suite  160.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55103. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036.. 

D.  (6)  $860.75.    E.  (9)$144. 

A.  Perry  A.  Roberts.  8000  West  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $1,543.43. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centex  Corp..  1400  Republic  National 
Bank  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Inc..  3400 
Southland  Center.  Dallas  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.(9>  $3,106. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Ser\ices.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Richard  R.  Roberts.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  403.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  403. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Steven  M.  Roberts.  American  Express 
Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaxa.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Betty  S.  Robinson.  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Wortt- 
ers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Worliers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $8,537.72.    E.  (9)  (135.90. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson.  Jr..  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusette  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $174.39. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche.  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D.  (6)$S00.    E.(9)$25. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Rodericlc.  Consolidated  Nat- 
ural Oas  Service  Co.,  Inc..  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
IiK..  Pour  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
15222. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Quincy  Rodgers.  General  Instrument 
Corp..  Suite  320.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp.,  1775  Broad- 
way, New  Yorit,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  WiUi  RoeUi.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Ex- 
change. Inc.,  4  World  Trade  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  I5th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers.  Printing  Industries  of 
America.  1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc.. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Rogers.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Government  Employees.  1325  Mas- 
sachusetu  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,303.80.    E.  (9)  $13.80. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrbach.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  No.  809.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  1625  I  Street  NW., 
No.  809.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)  $17,655. 


B.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  1619 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  200036. 

A.  Teno  Roncalico,  P.O.  Box  1707,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

B.  Northwest  Alaska  Pipeline  Co..  1801  K 
Street  nw..  Washington,  D.C.  20036:  Colo- 
rado Interstate  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1087. 
Colo.  Springs.  Colo.  80944. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio,  P.O.  Box  1707,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  82001. 

B.  SUte  of  Wyoming,  Capitol  Building. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82002. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Tatiana  Roodkowsky,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $49.81. 

A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1986. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1986 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  25327. 

O.  (6)  $189.20.    E.  (9)  $160.75. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  800 
Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1300  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  404,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PACCAR,  Inc..  Business  Center  Build- 
ing. P.O.  Box  1518.  Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Rooney.  lUl  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,028.    E.  (9)  $511.44. 

A.  Christine  Root.  1532  Swan  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $2307.72. 

A.  John  C.  Roots.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)$112. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt.  Dixon.  Hasley.  Whyte 
&  Hardesty.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $35,520.    E.  (9)  $3,589.49. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt.  Dixon.  Hasley.  Whyte 
&  Hardesty,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Rose.  Schmidt.  Dixon.  Hasley.  Whyte 
&  Hardesty,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives.  1575 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $195.13. 
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B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $71.79. 

A.  Burt  Rosen.  499  South  Capitol  Street 
SW..  Suite  401.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum,  III.  National 
Tank  Truck  Carrier.  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carrier.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

A.  Arthur  F.  Rosenfeld,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $112.50.    G.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Harvey  Rosenfield,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Robert  W.  Ross,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  William  F.  Ross.  SC  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil, 716  Keenan  Building.  Columbia.  S.C. 
29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $214.    E.  (9)  $648.08. 

A.  Alan  J.  Roth.  Spiegel  <b  McOiarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce.  Gainesville- Alachua 
County,  Regional  Electric  Water  &  Sewer 
Utilities,  Sebring  Utilities  Commission, 
Cities  of  Homestead,  Kissimmee,  Lakeland. 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth,  The  Williams  Compa- 
nies. 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  350,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  P.O.  Box 
2400,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Donald  D.  Rounds.  South  DakoU  Pe- 
troleum Council.  P.O.  Box  669.  Pierre.  S. 
Dak.  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  C.  Rountree.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $68.65. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke.  Lawyers  Building. 
231  East  Vermijo.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 
80903. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de 
Azucar.  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  36.  Mexico. 
D.F.,  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $4,469.93. 
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A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston.  Jr.,  1619  Massa- 
chusetU Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
200036. 


A.  Walda  W.  Roseman.  National  Public 
Radio,  2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Mark    Rovner,    2030    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  2000$. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company.  Inc..  1301 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  James  C.  Rowland.  Jr.,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland,  Amalgamated  Tran- 
sit Union.  APL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-<;iO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  George  S.  Royal.  American  Movers 
Conference,  1117  North  19th  Street.  P.O. 
Box  9204.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference,  1117 
North  19th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9204,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Kathryn  Coe  Royce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750.        E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000- 
R.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden.  Wilner  &  Scheiner, 
1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

A.  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman.  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  801  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  800.  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $57.69. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.     E.  (9)  $127.15. 

A.  Philip  E.  Ruppe.  AMAX  Inc..  1 101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  605.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  AMAX  Inc.,  AMAX  Center.  Greenwich. 
Conn.  068)0. 

A.  Leonard  H.  Ruppert.  N.J.  Petroleum 
Council.  170  West  State  Street.  Trenton. 
N.J.  08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L. 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU.  P.O.  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Robert  M.  Russell,  2170  Piedmont 
Road  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30324. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc..  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  <9)  $1,534. 

A.  Wally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Herman  Max  Ruth,  P.O.  Box  1000, 
OtlsviUe.  N.Y.  10963. 

A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  1100  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Ught  Co..  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

A.  Ella  Marice  Ryan,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6>$100.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  John  F.  Ryan,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)$58.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Lynn  Ryan,  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.(6>$150.    E.<9)  $45.30. 

A.  Paul  R.  Sacia,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Eklucational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  Denver,  Colo.  80251:  1012  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,284.60.    E.  (9)  $20.49. 

A.  Robert  P.  St.  Louis.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  225,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4040,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $327.16. 

A.  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
Third  Street.  P.O.  Box  25489.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85002. 

E.  (9)  $3,431.26. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc..  403  South 
Akard.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 
E.  (9)  $861.24. 

A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  Signal  Companies, 
Inc.,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc..  11255 
North  Torrey  Pines  Road.  La  Jolla.  Calif. 
92037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  David  Sandler,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  No.  322.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers.  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  No.  322.  Washington  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders,  1155  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $15.50. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Sawyer.  General  Mills. 
Inc..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  General  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

A.  William  B.  Saxbe.  16  South  Main 
Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  43044. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. 1030  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  360. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  HeiUT  Schacht,  California  Canners  & 
Growers.  3100  Ferry  Building.  San  Francis- 
co. Calif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  St  Growers.  3100 
Ferry  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $327.95. 

A.  Harold  A.  Schaitberger.  International 
Association  of  Fire  Fighters.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,546.38. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  tt  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (ALESA).  Suite  4400. 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20034. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $38.55. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schanzer,  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$669. 

A.  Jay  T.  Scheck.  Jr..  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Bfich.  48121. 

A.  Joseph  Scherer.  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  1801  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $47.60. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  and  Trust  Bldg..  2  Hopkins  Plaza.  Bal- 
timore. Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  St..  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

E.  (9)  $105.31. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road. 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc..  Pljrm- 
outh.  Mass.  02360. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.    E.  (9)  $1,680. 

A.  SchlosEberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc.,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  1401, 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University,  Medford.  Mass.  02155. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Allan  D.  Schlosser.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Ekxtnomic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Cormecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt.  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
Inc..  1707  L  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arthur  U  Schmuhl.  1»57  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Mahlon  C.  Schneider.  The  Pillsbury 
Co..  608  Second  Avenue  South.  Miitneapolis, 
Minn.  55402. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)$2S0.    E.  (9)  $581.62. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1057  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz.  Coff.  Sugar  A 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  A  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc., 
4  World  Trade  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  A.  Kolbet  Schrichte.  311  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  60  West  Street.  Annaolis. 
Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $217.81. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council,  1012  Fleming  Building.  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $512.50.    E.  (9)  $709.40. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab.  National  Legislative 
Service.  V.F.W..  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.    E.  (9)  $265.40 

A.  Schwat>e,  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Morre  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland, 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  Clatskanie  People's  Utility  District. 
P.O.  Box  216.  Clatskanie.  Greg.  97016. 

D.  (6)  $12,660.50.    E.  (9)  $330.78. 

A.  Schwabe.  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  & 
Roberts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland. 
Greg.  97204. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $27.64. 

A.  Schwartz  St  Connolly,  Inc.,  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Suite  650.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  Toledo.  Ohio. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  400  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia.  Department  of 
Commerce.  1650  Municipal  Services  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 


D.  (6)$300. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz.  Boat  Owners  Associ- 
ation of  The  United  SUtes.  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,798.57.    E.  (9)  $3,923.82. 

A.  Michael  Sciulla.  Boat  Ownei-s  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes.  880  South  Pick- 
ett Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
States.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  H.  B.  Scoggins.  Jr..  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)$17. 

A.  Robert  D.  Scott.  5351  South  Roslyn 
Street,  Englewood,  Colo.  80111. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
5351  South  Roslyn  Street.  Englewood,  Colo. 
80111. 

D.  (6>  $6,016.50    E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,196.25.    E.  (9)  $25.61. 

A.  Sandra  Sedacca.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,924. 

A.  H.  Richard  Seiberi,  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $380. 

A.  Armistead  I.  Selden,  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance,  Inc.  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6>  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $72.65. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  lU.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $12.60.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Service  Master  Industries.  Inc.,  2300 
Warrenville  Road,  Downers  Grove.  111. 
60515. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America. 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $19,158.96. 

A.  Sarah  Setton,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association.  Inc..  1511  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$115.    E.  (9)$72. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  A.  W.  Jones  Co..  26  Broadway.  N.Y.. 
N.Y.:  Avalon.  140  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y:  Ju- 
bilee. 140  Broadway.  N.Y..  N.Y. 


D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $44.59. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc.,  165 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10080. 

E.(9>  $591.63. 

A.  J.  Richard  Sewell.  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1102.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
529100.  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $214.04, 

A.  Leslie  Sewell.  National  Public  Radio. 
2025  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,315. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  <3c  Gerald- 
son,  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  718. 
Dallas,  Tex.  75221. 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Union  Corp..  90  Half  Day  Road. 
Lincolnshire,  111.  60015. 

A.  Roberi  L.  Shafer,  Pfizer  Inc.,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $299.    E.  (9)  $75.25. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,098.61     E.  (9)  $38.75. 

A.  James  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  No.  512,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $38.91. 

A.  Uoyd  D.  Shand,  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

D.  <6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $107.97. 

A.  Debbie  Shannon,  Security  Pacific  Na- 
tional Bank.  1901  L  Street  NW..  No.  702, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  333 
South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90071. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $300.38. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  <b  Trust  Bldg.,  Two  Hopkins  Plaza, 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corporation,  901  N.  Howard  St..  Baltimore, 
MD  21201. 

E.  (9)  $105.31 

A.  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw,  BankAmerica 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  920.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BankAmerica 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

O.  (6)  $104.70.    E.(0)  $503.87. 

A.  Luther  W.  Shaw.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, Suite  514.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 
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B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $54.70. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Atlas  Minerals  Division.  P.O.  Box  1207. 
Moab.  UUh  84532. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  dc  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Cayman  Island.  Cayman  Islands. 
British  West  Indies. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Grain  St  Barge  Co..  5100 
Oakland  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  EmeiBon  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers,  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303  East.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  St  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  50  Broad  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1,  1800  M 
Street  NW.  (900-S),  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,320.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman.  Potts  St  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,989.50.    E.  (9)  $100.63. 

A.  Russell  H.  Shay.  Sierra  Club.  6014  Col- 
lege Avenue.  Oakland.  California  94618. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $249.90.    E.  (9)  $87.55. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Allied  Chemical.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700.  Wuhington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes. 
11  American  Bank  Building.  621  Northwest 
Morrison  Street.  Portland  Greg.  97205. 

E.  (9)  $56.91. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Consumer  Solar  Electric  Power  Corp-. 
5811  Uplander  Way.  Culver  aty.  Calif. 
90230. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Inc..  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Independent  Research  Library  Associ- 
ation. 185  Salisbury  Street.  Worchester, 
Mass.  01609. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco,  100  DeForest  Avenue.  East 
Hanover.  N.J.  07936. 

D.  (6)  $30,000.    E.  (9)  $175.73. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western.  8  North  Jeffer- 
son Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24011. 

D.  (6)  $25,000. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc..  3600  NW..  82d 
Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33166. 

A.  Shea  St  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Tosco  Corp..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  3706.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Maureen  Sljea.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  0.^20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,187.52.    E.  (9)  $12.35. 

A.  Shearman  St  Sterling.  53  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Amory  Houghton.  Sr..  Coming  Asso- 
ciates. 2  East  Market  Street.  Coming.  N.Y. 
14830;  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $4,703. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steel  workers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $11,500.82. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead 
Way.  P.O.  Box  1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way.  P.O.  Box 
1406.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,679.33.    E.  (9)  $2,529.10. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin.  1735  I  Street  NW..  No. 
717.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  A.  E.  SUley  Manufacturing  Co..  2200 
Eldorado  Street,  Decatur,  lU.,  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $170.35. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman.  The  Penn  Centrs.'. 
Corp..  1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  502.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp..  245  Park 
Avenue.  44th  Floor.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Mary  Frances  Stilagel.  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $2,550.    E.  (9)$14. 


A.  Richard  G.  Shoup.  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  600  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $1,195.86. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Shimian.  Chevron.  U.SJL. 
Inc.,  1700  K  Street,  Suite  1204,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Standard  OU  Co..  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Candice  J.  Shy.  ENSERCH  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  ENSERCH  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street.  E>allas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    (9)  $1,378. 

A.  Carlton  R.  Sickles.  8401  Corporate 
Drive,  Landover,  Md.  20785. 

B.  United  Van  Bus  Delivery  Co..  2601  32d 
Avenue  South.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Richard  H.  Siemsen.  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $2,833.94. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sieracki.  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Suite  514. 
Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $100.76 

A.  Daniel  W.  Sigelman.  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  BAark  Silbergeld.  Consumers  Union  of 
VS..  Inc..  1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  UjS..  Inc..  256 
Washington  Street.  Mount  Vemon.  N.Y. 
10550. 

p.  (6)  $2,200. 

A.  David  SUver.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Silver.  Freedouui.  Housley.  Taff  St 
Goldberg.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  950N. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association  Inc..   1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,576.67.    (9)  $2,592.30. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman,  2500  DeKalb 
Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 

B.  I*rovident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2500  DeKalb  Pike.  Norristown.  Pa. 
19404. 

A.  Gary  D.  Simms.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Stanley  C.  Simon.  Simon.  Twombly  &, 
Terry.  17130  Dallas  Parkway.  Suite  160. 
E>allas.  Tex.  75248. 

B.  The  Southland  Corp..  2828  North  Has- 
kell Avenue.  Dallas.  Tex.  75204. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Simpkins.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
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B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $43.47. 

A.  Talmage  E.  Slmpklns.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washincton.  D.C.  30001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (C)  tl.317.45.    E.  (9)  $105.08 

A.  C.  Kyle  Slmpaon.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  (3.250.    E.  (9)  $2,389.84. 

A.  Jean  Sindab.  2480  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.02. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer,  The  Soap  St  Deter- 
gent Association,  475  Parte  Avenue  South, 
New  Torlc,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  The  Soap  <Se  Detergent  Association,  475 
Parli  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y.  1006. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Singer,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Altmilnum  4t  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $938.35. 

A.  Donald  E.  Sinville,  227  North  Street, 
Manchester.  N.H.  03104. 

B.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire, 
Manchester,  N.H.  03105. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  David  Skedgell.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  William  J.  Skinner,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion. Inc..  12601  Twinbroolc  Parkway.  Rock- 
vUle.  Md.  20852. 

D.  (6)  $536.75.    E.  (9)  $71.90. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ruth  L.  Sky.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  2211  Congress  Street.  Portland. 
Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland,  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6>$140.    E.  (9)$311. 

A.  Carstens  Slack.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74004. 

A.  P.  Slatinshek  &  Associates,  Inc.,  427 
North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714;  United  Technologies,  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005:  Gener- 
al Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  LacLede  Center. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Matthew  B.  Slepin.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Housing  Cooperatives,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  No.  805,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Housing  Coop- 
eratives, 1012  14th  Street.  No.  805.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $2,000.    £.(9)  $2,490. 

A.  William  T.  Slider.  925  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  925 
15th  Street,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $724.25. 

A.    Small    Business    Legislative    Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9>  $165.25. 

A.  Peter  Small  &  Associates,  Inc.,  400 
Madislon  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer,  1211  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Stephen  K.  SmaU.  Suite  3212.  490  LEn 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaaa  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,828.13. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  300,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterway  Committee. 
7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Federal  Relations  Associates.  400  North 
Capital  Street  NW..  Suite  368,  Washington, 
D.C.  (for  Kansas  City.  Mo.). 

D.  (6)  $666. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.,  1 
Malaga  Street,  St.  Augustine.  Fla.  32084. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  St  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Goldman  Sachs.  55  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Penzoll  Co.,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Smathers.  Symington  St  Herlong.  1700 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Republic  of  South  Africa.  3051  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20008. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  Exxon  Corp.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  R.  Smircina,  P.O.  Box  5000. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  5000.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.<9)  $481.49. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Catherine  S.  Smith.  Suite  209.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Suite 
209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $53.85.    E.  <9)$12. 

A.  Kathleen  Gramp  Smith,  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes,  Suite  310,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  P.  Smith.  New  York  SUte 
Bankers  Association,  485  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  York  State  Bankers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017 

D.  (6)  $328.    E.  (9)  $404.35. 

A.  Smith  &  Pepper.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684.  Tulsa,  Okla.  74145. 

A.  Robert  T.  Smith.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,860.    E.  (9)  $66.84. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith.  Jr..  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $118.90. 

A.  Susan  E.  Smith,  Distilled  Spirits  Coun- 
cil of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6>$500.    E.  (9)  $66.50. 

A.  Talbott  C.  Smith.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $38.31 

A.  William  H.  Smith,  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $745. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.. 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  No.  902.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$63. 

A.  Peter  Leigh  Snell.  David  Vienna  &  As- 
sociates. 510  C  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
NY.  1001$. 

D.  (6)  $1,270. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burley  St  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.47. 

A.  Larry  S.  Snowhite.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mintt,  Levin,  Cohn.  Ferris,  Olovsky  St 
Popeo  P.O.  (for  SCA  Services,  Inc.,  60  State 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02109).  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C:  1  Center 
Plaza.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Snyder  and  Ball  Associates,  Suite  1610, 
1700  North  Moore  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp..  9100  East  Flair 
Drive,  El  Monte,  Calif.  91734. 

A.  Snyder  St  Ball  Associates,  Inc..  Suite 
1610,  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  DSP.  Inc.,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Snyder  St  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite 
1610,  1700  North  Moore  Street.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  10  Gould  Meadows,  Rolling 
Meadows,  III.  60008. 

A.  Charies  W.  Snyder,  6000  Clewerwall 
Drive.  Bethesda,  Md.  20034. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services,  Inc..  1620  1 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  703.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,697. 

A.  JamPE  R.  Snyder.  United  Transporta- 
tion Union.  400  First  Street.  NW..  Suite  704. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  151,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  Belief leld  Office  Park, 
1601  114th  SE.,  Suite  151.  Bellevue,  Wash. 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $5,700. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. P.O.  Box  3719.  Georgetown  Station. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $9,030.71.    E.  (9)  $11,981.07. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Somers.  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Unnn.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Room 
510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $198.03. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer.  Jr..  Council  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW„  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes.  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Poplar,  Mont. 
59355. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Indian  Reservation,  Nespelem,  Wash.  99155. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houlton  Band  of  Maliseets,  c/o  Clair  A. 
Sabattis.  P.O.  Box  223,  Houlton,  Maine 
04730. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Seminole  Indian  Tribe  of  Florida.  6073 
Stirling  Road,  Hollywood.  Fla.  33024. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Yates, 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers  St  Sachse,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe,  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation.  Fort  Washakie.  Wyo. 
82514. 

A.  Mary  Sophos,  National  Food  Processors 
Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $51.90. 

A.  Roberta  Lee  Sorensen,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  104,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  104,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$760.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Shelby  E.  Southard,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $237.80. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associ- 
ation. 10  Duncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes, 
Dallas.  Tex.  75225. 

D.  (6)  $2,974.58.    E.  (9)  $2,974.58. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht.  Schenley  Distillers. 
Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  Distillers.  Inc..  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10106. 

A.  Specialized  Carriers  St  Rigging  Associ- 
ation. 1155  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Specialty  Equipment  Market  Associ- 
ation. 11540  East  Slauson  Avenue.  Whittier. 
Calif.  90606. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr..  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  St  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  George  Spiegel,  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95051. 
cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs,  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Redding, 
Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Calif.,  and  as- 


sociate member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

A.  Law  Firm  of  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  SanU  Clara,  Calif.  95051, 
cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley,  Healds- 
burg,  Lodi,  Lompoc.  Palo  Alto.  Redding, 
Roseville,  Santa  Clara,  Ukiah,  Calif.,  and  as- 
sociate member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative. 

A.  Larry  N.  Spiller.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Frederick  C.  Spreyer,  Pacific  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,  Inc..  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96813. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier.  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  604.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists, 
515  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  8c  Dempsey,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. P.O.  Box  1906.  Shawnee  Mission. 
Kans.  66222. 

D.  (6)  $823.50.    E.  (9)  $14.40. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association.  1  World 
Trade  Center.  New  York.  NY.  10048. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Wrestling  Federation. 
405  West  Hall  of  Fame  Avenue.  Stillwater. 
Okla. 

A.  John  Sroka.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Bfartin  Dale.  Greenwich. 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)$900.    E.(9>$810. 

A.  Lyim  E.  Stalbaum.  30  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,343.75.    E.  (9)  $49.37. 

A.  Robert  W.  Staley.  8000  West  Florissant. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 
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E.  (•>  $703.30. 


A.  The  SUndard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 
E.  (9)  12.990.83. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfield.  The  Coastal  Corp.. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Oreenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.(9)S23. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc..  P.O.  Box  60035.  New 
Orleans.  La.  70160. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  David  P.  Stang.  PC. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  Bernardo 
Avenue.  Mountain  View.  Calif.  94043. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  David  P.  Stang.  PC. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Fred  J.  RuaseU.  P.O.  Box  54228.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90054. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply.  Inc..  4150 
West  Tumey.  Phoenix.  Aria.  85019. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C. 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4240.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  Inc.. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Washington. 
DC  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6>$66. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark.  Suite  321.  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaat.  Hartford.  ConiL  06115. 

D.  (6)  »6.000. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke.  P.O.  Box  2563.  Bir 
mlngham.  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2563.  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  Charles  D.  Statton,  2130  Oaks  Drive. 
Hillsborough.  Calif.  94010. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street. 
P.O.  Box  3965.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Randolph  J.  SUyin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincuinati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  St  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Product 
Liability  Reform.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036). 

A.  John  L.  Steele.  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  it  Life  Building. 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  «2.200. 

A.  Theodore  Stein.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  84.430.01. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Steiner.  Utah  International 
Inc..  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  710. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc..  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  t72.85. 

A.  Mary  E.  Stenberg.  American  Personnel 
St  Guidance  Association.  5203  Leesburg 
Pike.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  85.454.33.    E.  (9)  830.66. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20036. 

E.  (9)  83.928.65. 

A.  Steptoe  St  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee.  Suite  800.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  8832.50.    E.  (9)  88. 

A.  Richard  W.  Sternberg,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)8115. 

A.  Michael  E.  Steward,  2217  Observatory 
Place.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Vitro  Engineering  Corp..  P.O.  Box  296. 
Richland.  Wash.  99352. 

D.  (6)  8100.    E.  (9)  $156.05. 

A.  Stewart  Capital  Corp.,  485  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stewart.  Getty  Oil  Co..  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)83.912.    E.  (9)8276. 

A.  John  W.  Stillwaggon,  Coffee,  Sugar  St 
Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.,  4  World  Trade 
Center,  New  York,  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  St  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.. 
4  World  Trade  Center.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stimpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufachirers  Asso 
elation.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Suite  517,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

A.  Kenneth  F.  Stinger.  American  Truck 
ing  Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC  20036 

D.  ( 6 )  88,000.    E.  ( 9 )  823 1 .33. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW..  No.  724A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW..  No.  724A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)81.117.    E.  (9)  81.063.24. 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (for 
Continental  Resources  Co.). 

D.  (6)  8540. 

A.  Adam  D.  Stolpen,  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc., 
1101  30th  Street  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc..  69  Wheeler  Drive, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06926. 

A.  George  W.  Stone,  National  Farmers 
Union,  Denver,  Colo.  80251:  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo. 
80251:  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)88,750.    E.  (9)  8328.31. 

A.  Alan  Stover,  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

D.  (6)  82.312. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Ass(x;iation, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)81,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Personnel  Consultants,  1013  14th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel 
Consultants,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  84.500. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  8483.50.    E.  (9)  8100.81. 

A.  J.  Stephen  Street,  1806  Barbee  Street, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)811,750.    E.  (9)8115.48. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  St  Co.,  Inc.,  160  Water  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  8652.80.    E.  (9)  87.25. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crown  Coach  Corp.,  2428  East  12th 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90021. 

D.  (6)8110.50. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

A.  George  Stnunpf.  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America.  Inc..  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  701,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
701.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)8122.10.    E.  (9)8122.10. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations.  Ill  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  III.  60601. 
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B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
60601. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  NASBIC  618  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  618  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  81.000. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Sturgeon,  182  Crater  Lane, 
Kensington,  Conn.  06037. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037, 

D.  (6)  8462.10.    E.  (9)  81.267.32. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr..  General  Mills, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55440. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis. Mirm.  55440. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004:  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

£.(9)816.35 

A.  SuUiTan  St  Cromwell,  1776  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman,  Sachs  St  Co.,  55  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Cromwell.  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  INCO  Limited,  Toronto-Dominion 
Centre,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  MSK  1E3. 

E.  (9)  84. 

A.  Harold  R.  Sullivan.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  8900. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  724A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  No.  724A,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  200.53. 

A.  Scott  K.  Sullivan.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
E}mployee6,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)86.636. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Worcester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marion  Laboratories.  Inc..  9221  Ward 
Parkway,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)811,350.    E.  (9)886.07. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Summers.  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  702,  Washington, 
DC  20006. 

B.  ARMCO,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  ( 6 )  8936.    E.  ( 9 )  8236.84. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC  20005. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Cairo.  Egypt. 
D.  (6)  85,075.    E.  (9)8150. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasha,  Zaire. 

D.  (6)88,525.    E.  (9)  847. 

A.  Susman.  Stem,  Heifetz,  Lurie,  Shee- 
han.  Popkin  St  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Bou- 
levard, 22d  Floor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105:  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 
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B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  22d  Floor,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $27,500. 

A.  Susman,  Stem,  Heifetz,  Lurie.  Shee- 
han,  Popkin  St  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Bou- 
levard, 22d  Floor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105:  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  1400  580  Building. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  83,750. 

A.  Susman.  Stem,  Heifetz,  Lurie,  Shee- 
han.  Popkin  St  Chervitz,  7733  Forsyth  Bou- 
levard, 22d  Floor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105:  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Valley  Line,  120  South  Central 
Avenue.  Clayton,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  83.750. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp., 
511  Westminister  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

D.  (6)  8378.28.    E.  (9)  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
471,  Sandersville,  Ga.  31082. 

D.  (6)  8378.28.    E.  (9)  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
140  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Associ- 
ation, 307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
m.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $590.94.    E.  (9)  $13.50. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Council  of  Industrial  Boiler  Owners, 
11222  Silverleaf  Drive.  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 
22039. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $378.28.    E.  (9)  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EQuifax  Inc..  P.O.  Box  4081.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30302. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $378.28.    E.  (9)  8430.92. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.M.  Huber  Corp..  Thomall  Street, 
Edison,  N.J.  08817. 

D.  (6)  8378.28.    E.  (9)  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Oil  Consumers  Group,  Suite 
800,  1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co..    2321    Anderson    Avenue,    Manhattan, 


Kans.  66502:  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  FKB  Insurance  Co.,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66502. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  120  South  Hubbard  Lane,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40207:  FB  Insurance  Co.,  120 
South  Hubbard  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky.  40207. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lifetime  Communities,  Inc.,  2740  Beach 
Boulevard,  Suite  202,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
32207. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.75. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  1295  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
01111. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Mullite  Company  of  America,  Ander- 
sonville,  Ga.  31711. 

D.  (6)  $378.28.    E.  (9)  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co., 
520  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J.  07107. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Breiuum,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  1740  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Bretman.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co.. 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Plaza.  Omaha.  Nebraska 
68175. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Ass(x;iation  of  Life  Compa- 
nies, Suite  1060,  Tower  Place,  3340  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Lib- 
erty Park,  Frazer,  Pa.  19355. 

D.  (6)  $3,014.41.    E.  (9)  $28.26. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  501  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02117. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp.  Ole  Town  Park. 
29  Iron  Gate  Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459. 

D.  ( 6 )  $378.28.    E.  ( 9 )  $430.92. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  E^ast  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Process  Gas  Consumers  Group.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $238. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sandersville  Railroad  Co..  P.O.  Box 
269,  Sandersville.  Ga.  31082. 
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A.  Sutherlajid.  Asbill  <b  Brennan.  16M  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co..  P.O.  Box  78.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205: 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Insurance 
Co..  P.O.  Box  1985.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205: 
MtMiarippI  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Co..  Jack«on.  Miss.  39205. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  4e  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Thiele  Kaolin  Co..  Kaolin  Road.  San- 
dersville.  Ga. 

D.  («)  $378.38.    E.(9)M30.92. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  <Sc  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co..  130  East  Washington  Street,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  46204:  United  Farm  Bureau 
Mutual  Insurance  Co..  130  East  Washington 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204. 

A.  Sutin.  Thayer  &  Browne,  P.C,  P.O. 
Box  1945.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87102. 

B.  Taxation  A  Revenue  Department,  P.O. 
Box  630.  SanU  Fe.  N.  Mex.  87509. 

A.  W.  Thomas  Suttle.  1741  T  Street  NW., 
No.  104.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec- 
tronics Engineers.  Inc  (IEEE),  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  608.  Washington  DC. 
20036. 

D.(«)  81.440.    E.(9)$492. 

A.  Irring  W.  Swanson,  11212  Farmland 
Drive.  RockvlUe.  Md.  20852. 

R  Harris  Corp.,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $10,075.    E.  (9)  $1,255.77. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $12,879. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  800  Solar  Building. 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Bettalebem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
18016. 

A.  Roaemarie  Sweeney,  American  Acade- 
my of  Family  Physicians.  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  West  SW..  Suite  2970.  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Family  Physi- 
cians. 1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City 
Mo.  941 14. 

D.  (6)  $1,718.76.    E.  (9)  $1,250.55. 

A.  RusseU  A.  Swindell.  P.O.  Box  2635.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Association 
P.O.  Box  2835.  Raleigh.  N.C,  27602. 

D.  (6)$583.    E.  (9)  $99.30. 

A.  Michael  T.  Swinehart,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers.  1422  West  Peach- 
tree  Street  NW..  Suite  612.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30309. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

A.  Scott  R.  Swirling.  National  Family 
Planning  St  Reproductive  Health  Associ- 
aUon.  Inc.  425  13th  Street.  Room  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Family  Planning  &  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc.,  425  13th 
Street  NW.,  Room  350,  Washington.  D.C 
20004. 

A.  Howard  Symons.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  8E..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.    Congress    Watch.    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $3,249.99. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
American  Hospital  Association,  444  North 
Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  <5t  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
American  Hot  Dip  Galvanizers  Association. 
1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005). 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $19.65. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange  205  Dixie  Termi- 
nal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202). 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Family  Leisure  Centers,  1718  Young  Street, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HoUister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Hanna-Barbera  Productions,  Inc..  3400  Ca- 
huenga  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90068). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Hanna-Barbera's  Marineland,  Box  937, 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  90274). 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1110  Spring  Street,  SUver  Spring.  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mount  St.  Joseph,  Ohio). 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Special  Committee  for  Workplace  Product 
Liability  Reform.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  708.  Washington.  DC 
20036). 

E.  (9)  $53.53. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  HollUter.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Taft  Broadcasting  Co..  1718  Young  Street. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210). 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 

A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister.  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Telephone  and  Data  Systems.  Inc.,  79  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603). 
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D.  (6)  $2,300. 


D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)$382. 


A.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  <Sc  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202  (for 
Washington  Magazine,  Inc..  c/o  Prank. 
Bernstein  Conaway  &  Goldman,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  1300  Mercantile  Bank  *  Trust  Build- 
ing, Baltimore,  Md.  21201). 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.    E.  (9)  $60.33. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  &  Hollister,  Dixie  Ter- 
minal Building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202  (for 
Werner  Von  Clemm.  214  East  17th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003). 

A.  Joe  Tallakson.  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  SENSE.  Inc.  (for  Quinault  Indian 
Nation),  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $890.03. 

A.  Susan  Tannenbaum,  2030  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,312.50.    E.  (9)  $52.88. 

A.  Linda  Tarr-Whelan.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,237.    E.  (9)  $30.50. 

A.  William  M.  Tartikoff.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K 
Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $376.    E.  (9)  $57.60. 

A.  Charles  A.  Taylor  III,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Independent  Insurers,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  No  401,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Central  SUtes  Health  and  Life  Co.  of 
Omaha.  Box  34350,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68134. 

D.  (6)  $1,293.75. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Committee  on  Federal  Contracting 
Practices,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,386.25. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $21,831.25. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  &  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. 815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,010.    E.  (9)  $301.32. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  325  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 


A.  B.  W.  Teague.  Central  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  Christi.  Tx. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  &,  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78403. 

D.  (6)$198.    E.  (9)  $1,808. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  420.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates  (for  tlie  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses).  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $2,275. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  420.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates  (for  Rasch 
Elektronik.  Albert-Einstein.  Straeb  18.  6074 
Rodermark.  2  West  Germany).  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  420.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $2,260. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  Southern  Furni- 
ture Manufacturers  Association.  918  16th 
Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2436.  High  Point.  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $398.75. 

A.  Textron.  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 

E.  (9)  $10,250.87. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  No  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Casson.  Calllgaro  &  Mutryn.  2600  Vir- 


B.  Swaziland  Sugar  Association.  Mtwbane. 
Swaziland. 

A.  Craig  G.  Thibaudeau.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  3251 
Old  Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  VA. 
22030. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thies.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacture!*.  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1778  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  38th  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  8654  Bonview  Terrace. 
WllliamsvlUe.  N.Y.  14221. 

E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  36th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee.  Pro-Llfe.  129  Belmont  Avenue. 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  14223. 

D.  (6)$25.    E.  (9)  $46.33. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas.  AVMA.  1522  K 
Street  NW..  No.  828.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  No.  828.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7.50. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas.  AAVMC.  1522  K 
Street  NW..  No.  828,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

X).  (6)  $7.50. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas,   1740  Franklin 
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Humana  Inc..  1  Riverfront  Plaza.  Louisville. 
Ky  40201). 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Associ- 
ation. 200  Northeast  28th  Street.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  71305. 

D.  (6)  $1.0S0. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  No  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care.  Inc..  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $1,180. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards.  2Sth  and  McGee 
Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer,  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associ- 
ation. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eastern  Airlines.  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  &  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  &  Scheer.  Suite 
1128.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  50  Beale  Street, 
P.O.  Box  3965,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  1701 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson.  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  11325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

E.  (9)  $45.82. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson,  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214. 
Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325 
Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Charles  P.  Thompson.  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co..  P.O.  Box  21666.  SUtion  1807. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21666,  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $4,182.72. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 14th  Floor,  First  American  Center. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $172.50.    E.  (9)  $3.40. 

A.  Thompson.  Hine  and  Plory.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Seaboard  Allied  Milling  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
19143.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64141;  Dixie-Port- 


land Flour  Mills.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  17236.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38117;  ADM  Milling  Co..  P.O. 
Box  7007.  Overland  Park.  Kans.  68207. 

A.  Jerry  P.  Thompson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  MachinisU 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,848.86. 

A.  Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Roger  G.  Thompson.  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co..  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)$905.    E.  (9)  $1,450.60. 

A.  W.  Reld  Thompson.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  Lear  Siegler. 
Inc..  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler.  Inc..  3171  South  Bundy 
Drive.  SanU  Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $369.27. 

A.  James  L.  Thome.  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co..  P.O. 
Box  2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  William  R.  Thomhill.  P.O.  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  D.  Whitney  Thornton  II.  Sullivan  &. 
Beauregard.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  925- 
N.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Flyer  Industries  Ltd..  Box  245.  Trans- 
cona  P.O..  Winnipeg.  Manitoba.  Canada 
R2C  3T4. 

D.  (6)  $10,025.    E.  (9)  $1,532.27. 

A.  Gil  Thurm.  925  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $211.03. 

A.  Samuel  Thurm.  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  National  Advertisers.  155 
East  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tice.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Cyrus  C.  Tichenor,  A.  H.  Robins  Co.. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1104.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  1407  Cummings 
Drive,  Rictunond.  Va.  23220. 

D.  (6)  $775.    E.  (9)  $72.50. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tiemey.  Transportation  Associ- 
ation of  America,  Suite  1107.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  TranaporUtion  Association  of  America. 
Suite  1107.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washinx- 
ton.  D.C.  20034. 

A.  Roger  Tllles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center.  15th  Floor.  Southfield.  Mich. 
48075. 

A.  Roger  Tllles,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 
Room  520.  Michigan  National  Tower.  Lan- 
sing. Mich.  48909. 

A.  Roger  TUIes.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wayne  SUte  University.  Detroit.  Mich. 
48202. 

A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Waslilngton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Martin  R.  Tilson.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  2563. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2563,  Birmingham.  Ala.  35202. 

A.  C.  H.  Timberlake.  Phillipe  Petroleum 
Co..  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1107,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville. 
Oltla. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, 7733  Forsyth  Boulevard,  Suite  2201.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Timmons  St  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20007. 

D.  (6)$180. 

A.  Timmons  A  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919.  Etetroit, 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Miami  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Miami.  Fla.  33148. 

D.  (6)  $187.50. 

A.  Tlnunons  Si  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pilmways.  Inc.,  2049  Century  Parli 
East,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $525. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co..  P.O.  Box  57.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $112.50. 

A.  Timmons  4c  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Major  League  Baseball.  75  Rockefeller 
Plasa.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $522.50. 

A.  Timmons  &  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Middle  South  Services.  Inc..  Box  61000. 
New  Orleans.  La.  70161. 
D.  (6)  $593.75. 

A.  Timmons  4c  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $225. 

A.  Timmons  St  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1701  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Timmons  4c  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 

A.  Timmons  4c  Co.,  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G.  D.  Searle  4c  Co..  P.O.  Box  1045 
Skokie.  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $412.50. 

A.  Timmons  4c  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana.  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Mike  Tiner,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Food  4c  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  ( 6 )  $8,538.40.    ( 9 )  $623.75. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  910  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  St  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $872.13. 

A.  Eben  S.  Tisdale.  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation, 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    (9)  $29.40. 

A.  Title  Associates.  Inc..  Route  2,  Box  89, 
Columbia,  Tenn.  38401. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates.  Inc..  Suite  912. 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,464.54. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin.  Becton  Dickinson  4c 
Co..  Mack  Centre  Drive.  Paramus.  N.J. 
07652. 

B.  Becton  Dickinson  4c  Co.,  Mack  Centre 
Drive.  Paramus.  N.J.  07652. 

D.  <6)  $2,000. 

A.  Warren  D.  Toburen.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  207.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $374. 

A.  David  G.  Todd.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$900.    (9)  $7.52. 

A.  William  R.  Tolley,  Jr.,  Harris  Corp.. 
Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

B.  Harris  Corp.,  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9)  $26.50. 

A.  WiUiam  D.  Toohey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1889  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,575. 

A.  Wanda  Townsend.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  TransporUtion  Association  of  America, 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Transportation  Institute.  923  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $1,991.27. 

A.  Hubert  Travaille.  Potlatch  Corp.,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  510.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3591,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,248.    E.  (9)  $4,248. 

A.  Paula  C.  Treat.  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  514.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associ- 
ation. 405  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe.  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1411  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop.  Jr..  United  SUtes 
League  of  Savings  Associations.  Suite  801. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. HI  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (6)  $5,937.50    E.  (9)  $166.50. 

A.  George  G.  Troutman.  Bell  Helicopter 
Textron.  Suite  300.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bell  Helicopter  Textron.  P.O.  Box  482. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)$150. 
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A.  M.  Douglas  Todd.  410  First  Street  SE. 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Thomas  L.  Trueblood.  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 


B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,432.64. 

A.  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

E.  (9)  $3,131.11. 

A.  Philip  J.  Tulimeri.  Jr..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc.,  9  West  S7th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $3,049.55.    E.  (9)  $3,695.34. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Courtney.  McCamant  4c  Tumey,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Caul  R.  Tuvin,  Tuvin  Associates,  1302 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guttenberg  Associates  (for  North 
American  Telephone  Association.  Suite  401. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  Tuvin  Associates.  1302 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  203.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  John  P.  Guttenberg.  Guttenberg  Asso- 
ciates. Suite  401.  1627  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  (for  20th  Century  Fox  Film 
Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie.  Scientific  Appara- 
tus Makers  Association.  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associ- 
ation, 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Corp.,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jerry  G.  Udell.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  ReUil  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$2O0.    E.  (9)$65. 

A.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland  Maine  04122. 

E.  (9)  $509.50. 

A.  United  Action  for  Animals,  Inc..  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,590.65.    E.  (9)  $2,590.65. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $5.55<.77. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 727  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $658.50.    E.  (9)  $658.50. 

A.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Cq„  P.O.  Box 
1478,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $2.12t.86. 

A.  United  States  Industrial  Council.  Third 
Floor.  Realtors  Building,  306  Gay  Street, 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


D.  (6)  $4,908.75.    E.  (9)  $5,008.37. 

A.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,216.66.    E.  (9)  $290.23. 

A.  United  States  Industrial  Council,  306 
Gay  Street,  Third  Floor.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
37219. 

E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Associ- 
ations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 
60601. 

E.  (9)  $106,520.97. 

A.  U.S.  4c  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee. Inc..  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $90,125.    E.  (9)  $55,379.47. 

A.  United  SUtes  Ski  Association,  907 
Foothill  Boulevard,  La  Canada,  Calif.  91011. 

E.  (9)  $1,091.70. 

A.  Uoyd  N.  Unsell,  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $39.45. 

A.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Bdanagement 
Group,  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,090.13.    E.  (9)  $2,090.13. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valenti.  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Roy  T.  Van  Arsdall.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $608.33. 

A.  David  T.  Van  Camp,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California),  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  C.  D.  Van  Houweling,  P.O.  Box  69,  Cen- 
treville,  Va.  22020. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Momes,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $205. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Peldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services.  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell.  S.C.  29812. 

D.  (6)  $437.50.    E.  (9)$13. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1620  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  President  Lines.  Ltd..  1950 
Franklin  Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  Barrow. 
Alaska. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe,  P.C, 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Basin.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2297,  Midland. 
Tex.  79702. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20036. 

B.  Committee  on  Status  and  Transition. 
7th  Palauan  Legislature.  P.O.  Box  8.  Koror. 
Palau.  Western  Caroline  Islands  96940. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $61.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $812.50.    E.  (9)$22. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition.  Inc..  249 
Royale  Palm  Way.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33480. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2750. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii  96840. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.50.    E.  (9)  $24.25. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Huntington's  Disease  Coalition.  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 
Hartford  County.  Conn..  555  Main  Street. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe,  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co..  1776  Lin- 
coln Street  (P.O.  Box  5568).  Denver.  Colo. 
80217. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  Air.  LaGuardia  Airport. 
Flushing.  N.Y.  11317. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  North  Slope  Borough.  P.O.  Box  69. 
Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $10.35. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe,  P.C 
1220  19th  Street  NW.  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Palm  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit- 
tee for  Legislative  Action.  P.O.  Box  396. 
Boynton  Beach.  Fla.  33435. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  4c  Sutcliffe,  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Republic  Ocothermal.  Inc..  U833  East 
Slauson  Avenue.  Suite  1.  Sante  Fe  Springs. 
Calif.  96070. 

D.(«)  16.475.    E.(9>$104. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  SutclUfe.  P.C. 
1330  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  VegeUble  Growers 
AsaociaUon.  P.O.  Box  1670.  ImmokaUe.  Fla. 
33934. 

A.  Van  Neas.  Feldman  &,  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1330  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  South  Florida  Tomato  St  Vegetable 
Growers  Association.  P.O.  Drawer  B.B.. 
Homestead.  Fla.  33030. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1230  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $437.50.    E.  (9)  $437.50. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1330  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30036. 

B.  35  E  Street  Associates,  1330  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1230  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  SutcUffe.  PC. 
1230  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing 
ton.  DC.  30036. 

B.  Western  Crude  OU.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  5568. 
Denver.  Colo.  80317. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1330  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing 
ton.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Wheelabrator-Frye.  Inc..  Liberty  Lane. 
Hampton.  N.H.  03843. 

D.  (6)  $87.50.    E.(9)$4. 

A.  Van  Neas.  Feldman  St  Sutcliffe.  P.C. 
1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Winfarms.  Ltd..  403  Jackson  Street. 
San  Frandaco.  CaUf.  94111. 

D.  (6)  $1,363.50.    E.  (9)  $27.40. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Ifurle  L.  Vaughan.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  23309. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1300  Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

A.  Christine  L.  Vaughn.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20063. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20063. 

D.  <6)  $896.68.    E.  (9)  $143.89. 

A.  Velslcol  Chemical  Corp..  341  East  Ohio 
Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $340. 

A.  Oilda  Ventresca.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No. 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 


D.  (6)  $3,157.30.    E.  (9)  $165.35. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler.  P.O.  Box  2521.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye.  United  SUtes  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  PltUburgh.  Pa.  15330. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert,  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  SUtes  Citizen 
Award- Holders.  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Corp..  Ltd..  17-1  Ginza. 
16-Chome.  Chuo-Ku.  Japan:  Nissan  Motor 
Corp.  in  U.S.A..  18501  South  Figueroa 
Street.  Carson.  Calif.  90248. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Vemer.  Uipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Pan 
American  Building,  New  York,  N.T.  10160. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp..  1  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elklns.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Continental  Resources  Co.). 

D.  (6)  $2,418.75.    E.  (9)  $10.50. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elklns.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (for  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $157.59. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  900,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (for  Slurry  Transport  Association). 

D.  (6)  $7,256.25.    E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Larry  R.  Veselka.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  900.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (for:  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $375. 

John  C.  Vickerman.  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  David  Vienna.  David  Vienna  St  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $2,040. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  aties  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Wasington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vignone.  Goodyear  Tire  St 
Rubber  Co..  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Steven  A.  Villas.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio).  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $241.70.    E.  (9)$60. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Insurance  Cos..  80  Maiden 
Lane.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr.,  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford. 
Conn.  06115. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard.  Jr..  Alston.  Miller  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  Paul  Fire  St  Marine  Insurance  Co.. 
385  Washington  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
55102. 

A.  Virginia  Association  of  Railway  Pa- 
trons, P.O.  Box  867,  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 

D.  (6)  $28.47.    E.  (9)  $38.47. 

A.  Andrew  Vitali.  3101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

d!  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $79.25. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

E.  (9)  $710. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation,  943  Poet  Road  East.  Westport. 
Conn.  06880. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $76.90. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  Sl  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Life  St  Casualty  Co..  207 
North  Fifth  Street.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.  58102. 

E.  (9)  $303. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street.  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd..  Suite 
2602.  P.O.  Box  249.  Toronto  Dominion 
Center.  Toronto.  Canada. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Instruments  Corp..  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Suite  321,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service.  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.    E.  (9)  $1,615.83. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  J.  Paul  McNamara.  88  East  Broad 
Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease,  1838  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Hockey  League.  1221  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  Ull.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  North  American  Soccer  League.  1133 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

D.  (6)  $1.9«5. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Sejrmour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association.  100 
East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio  43215. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  Ull.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Virginia  SUte  University.  Petersburg, 
Va.  23803. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial.  150  East  Columbus 
Street.  Lithropolis.  Ohio. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  Bancorp..  1200  Northwest- 
em  Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)$50a    E.  (9)$3S7. 

A.  Linda  Wade.  Sierra  Club,  2410  Beverly 
Boulevard,  Suite  2.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90057. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)$787.    E.  (9>$510. 

A.  Roberi  J.  Wager.  Suite  850.  2020  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association.  Suite 
850.  2020  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)8875.    E.  (9)  $7.15. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl,  240  Barton  Shore 
Drive.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48105. 


B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1000. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  48106. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite.  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $2,739.66. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite.  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  St  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers,  Inc.,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  St  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans. 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $1,568.70.    E.  (9)  $1,568.70. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron.  Associated  Petro- 
leum Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O.  Box 
10070.  Lansing.  Mich.  48901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $608.80.    E.  (9)  $535.88. 

A.  E.  F.  Waldrop,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  1920  L  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $430.96. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkely.  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charls  W.  Walker,  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  1125  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,400. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006  et  al. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co..  Bank  of  Oklaho- 
ma Tower.  1  Williams  Center.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Airco  Inc..  100  MounUin  Avenue. 
Murray  HUl.  N.J.  07974. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  1200  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  AMAX.  Inc..  2  Greenwich  Plaza.  Green- 
wich. Conn.  06830.  et  al. 


D.  (6)  $1,687.50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  61616. 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport.  Tex. 
75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane  1A9. 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steei  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  American  Telephone  St  Telegraph  Co.. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Inc..  727  North  First 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63102. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ashland  Chemical.  P.O.  Box  2219.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  BASF  Wyandotte  Corp..  100  Cherry 
Hill  Road,  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Iik.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
18016. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp..  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  III.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  ni. 
60604. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1T30 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Chicmgo  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc.,  1130 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

B.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  1  Bush  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $3S0. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

B.  CSX  Corp..  P.O.  Box  C-33333.  Rich- 
mond. Va.  33361. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

B.  Deere  &  Co..  John  Deere  Road,  Moline. 
III.  61385. 

D.  (6)  (313.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $635. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Extern  Air  Lines.  Inc..  10  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30016. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp..  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60670. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  The  American  Road. 
DeartMm.  Mich.  48121. 

D.  <6)  $250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geothermal  Kinetics.  Inc..  301  West 
Indian  School  Road.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  <Sc  Rubber  Co.,  1800 
K  Street,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $313.50. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  30006. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc.,  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6) $350. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co..  2200  West  Mock- 
ingbird Lane.  Dallas.  Tex.  75215. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olin  Corp..  120  Lake  Ridge  Road.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens  Coming  Fiberglas  Corp..  Fiber- 
glas  Tower.  Toledo.  Ohio  43659. 

D.  (6>  $250. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1035. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Pan  Americsm  World  Airways.  Inc.,  Pan 
Am  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pullman-Kellog.  DivUion  of  Pullman. 
Inc.,  1300  Three  Greenway  Plaza  East. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)$625. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc..  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  270  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  United  Air  Unes.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  66100. 
Chicago.  111.  60666. 

A.  CharU  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Unda  Walker-Hill.  Hill  Si  Knowlton. 
1425  K  Street  NW..  No.  1000,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Hill  Si  Knowlton.  633  Third  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY  10017. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall.  Preeport  MineraU  Co., 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  No.  301.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Freeport  MineraU  Co..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Carl  S.  Wallace.  Purolator.  Inc.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  614.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Purolator.  Inc..  255  Old  New  Brunswick 
Road,  Piscataway,  N.J.  08854. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates,  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc..  416  Whitney  Building.  New  Or- 
leans. La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$875. 

A.  Don  Wallace  Associates.  Inc..  232  East 
Capitol  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cotton  Warehouse  Association  of 
America.  232  East  Capitol  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $11,000.    E.  (9)  $3,100. 

A.  Raymond  C.  Wallace.  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO.  5151  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5151  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Wallin.  Jr..  Emerson  Elec- 
tric Co.,  1745  Jefferson  DavU  Highway.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  LouU.  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Bonnie  B.  Wan.  Montgomery  Ward  Si 
Co..  Inc..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60671. 

D.  (6)$24.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  John  F.  Wanamaker,  The  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association.  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,653. 

A.  Barbara  Wanner.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Ekronomic  Institute  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward.  818  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bake  St  Hostetler.  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006  (for 
The   Soap   Si    Detergent    Association.    475 
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Park   Avenue   South   at   32d   Street.   New 
York.  NY.  10016). 

A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward.  Montgomery  Ward 
St  Co..  Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  530.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St  Co..  Inc..  1  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60671. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  John  E.  Ward.  182  Soundvlew  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  NY.  10606. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc.,  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22309. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  United  Auto- 
mobile. Aerospace  St  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  Si  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $13,396.52.    E.  (9)  $142.65. 

A.  Jack  Ware.  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Amertean  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $7,100.    E.  (9)  $175.60. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware.  Conoco  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc..  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)$1JDOO. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker.  TRW.  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner.  Jr..  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie, Avenue  Lucien  Servanty  31700 
Blagnac.  Prance).  1225  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washineton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $385.65.    E.  (9)$182.47. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner.  Jr..  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20036. 

B.  1X3 A  International.  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme.  France).  1225 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $27.40. 

A.  Betey  R.  Warren.  1111  l»th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

E.  (9)  $560. 

A.    Washington  Office    on    Africa.    110 

Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002 

D.  (6)  $10,770.89.  E.  (9)  $12,871.35. 

A.  Robert  B.  Washington.  Jr..  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Government  of  Antigua,  St.  John's.  An- 
tigua, West  Indies. 

A.  Washington  SUte  NARAL.  P.O.  Box 
15549.  Seattle.  Wash.  98115. 
D.  (6)  $7,705.96.    E.  (9)  $7,238.55. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson.  1745  Jefferson  DavU 
Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  1745  Jefferson 
DavU  Highway.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 


D.  (6)  $495.    E.  (9)  $171.20. 

A.  George  B.  Watts.  National  Broiler 
Council.  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C  20005 

B.  National  Broiler  Council  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  James  L.  WatU,  NASBIC.  618  Washing- 
ton Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Judith  G.  Waxman.  National  Health 
Law  Program.  1424  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Health  Law  Program,  2639 
South  La  Cienega  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90034. 

D.  (6)  $1,604.    E.  (9)  $2,191.31. 

A.  William  J.  Way,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $795.52. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Weatherly.  2733  Carter 
Farm  Court.  Alexandria.  Va.  22306. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  DavU  Highway,  Suite  511.  Arlin- 
ton.  Va.  22202. 

A.  William  H.  Weatherspoon,  North  Caro- 
lina Petroleum  Council.  P.O.  Box  167.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,654.05. 

A.  Frederick  L.  Webber.  1111  19th  St 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,559.    E.  (9)  $36.70. 

A.  Jack  Weber,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
TechnologUts,  55  East  Jackson  Boulevard. 
Chicago,  ni.  60604. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain,  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation, 
Mott  Foundation  Building,  Flint,  Mich. 
48502. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Webster  &  Chamberlain.  1747  Permsyl- 
vania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Club  Association.  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Webster  St  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Bankruptcy 
Judges.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  350.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Webster  St  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation.  Community  Build- 
ing. Indian  Island.  Maine  04468. 

A.  Webster  St  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Skanska  (U.S.A.).  Inc..  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road.  Building  Tycon  2,  Suite  500. 
Vienna.  Va.  22180. 


E.  (9)  $12. 


A.  Webster  St  Sheffield.  One  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

B.  Smith  Barney  Real  EsUte  Corp..  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10105. 

D.  (6)  $10,880. 

A.  Lee  Weddig.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  FUheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Fred  Wegner,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association-American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $542.90.    E.  (9)  $38.23. 

A.  Lauren  C.  Weilburg.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  104.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street.  SW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$646.    E.  (9)  $104.89. 

A.  Donald  G.  Weinert.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Morton  N.  Weiss.  National  Security 
Traders  Association.  55  Broad  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
55  Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $2,625.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Judith  H.  Weitz,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ChUdren's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$714.    E.  (9)  $18.25. 

A.  Paul  S.  WeUer.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Iflassachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $294. 

A.  L.  H.  Wells,  SheU  OU  Co.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner.  CertainTeed  Corp..  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  860. 
Valley  Forge.  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Fred  Wertheimer.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conmion  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
aodation.  P.O.  Box  848.  No«mles.  Ariz.  85821. 
E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  W.  P.  West  Jr..  DelU  Airlines.  Inc.. 
18S9  K  Street  NW..  Room  204.  Washington. 
D.C.  20008. 

R  OelU  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsf  ield  AtlanU 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (8)$273.    E.  (9)  $184.92. 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co..  1835  I  Street  NW..  No.  805.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30008. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42nd 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (8)  $1,500.    E.(9)$750. 

A.  The  Western  Co.  of  North  America. 
P.O.  Box  188.  Port  Worth.  Tex.  78101. 

E.  <9)  $39  JO. 

A.  Western  Radiological  Group.  Suite  2. 
3044  Armacost  Avenue.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90035. 

E.  (9)  $9,000. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  OHK  Cos..  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boule»ard.  Oklahoma  aty,  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (8)  $40,000.    E.  (9)  $862.33. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen.  International  Har- 
vester Co..  401  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. lU.  60811. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (8)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $591.96. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Company. 
Inc.  1800  K  Street.  NW..  Suite  820.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road 
Radnor.  Pa.  19067. 

D.  (8)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $642.45. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  30038. 

B.  The  Fertiliser  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler.  National  Cable 
Teievtaion  AssociaUon.  Inc..  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc.  918  16th  Street.  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  30008. 

D.  (8)  $1,375. 


1120   20th   Street, 
Washington.   D.C. 


A.  June  M.  Wbelan. 
NW..  Suite  600  South. 
30038. 

B.  Union  PacUic  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $252.48. 

A.  William  Whichard.  Jr..  Union  OU  Co.. 
of  California.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  OU  Co..  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1818  H  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.<9)$75. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Private  Truck  Council 
of   America.    Inc..    1101    17th   Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

R  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  310,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 


E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Pindlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  John  Thomas  White  II,  Tenneco  Inc. 
490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW..  Washington. 
DC.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whitehouse,  1750  Midland 
BuUding.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (8)  $510. 

A.  Bennett  C.  Whitlock.  Jr.,  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.     E.  (9)  $787.84. 

A.  William  F.  Whitsitt.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington.  D.C 
20008. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $6.60. 

A.  David  E.  Whitten.''  The  PertUizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,079.74. 

A.  Wickwire.  Lewis.  Goldmark  <b  Schorr, 
500  Maynard  BuUding.  Seattle,  Wash 
98104. 

B.  Mayor  and  City  CouncU,  City  of  Seat- 
tle. Seattle.  Wash.  98104. 

A.  Nina  Faye  Widenman,  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21666.  Phoeniz,  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21688,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $1,302.    E.  (9)  $6,017.46. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechnuuin.  American 
Paper  Institute.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10016. 

A.  Wildman,  Harrold.  Allen,  Dixon  &  Mc- 
Donnell. Suite  1200,  67  Madison  Avenue 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38103. 

B.  Cohen  &  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Fourth  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  Jerry  C.  WUkerson.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$650.    E.(9)$405. 
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A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1736  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  DaU  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  210  Summit  Avenue. 
Montvale.  N.J.  07645 

D.  (6)  $1,767.    E.(9)$14. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BonnevUle  International  Corp.,  36 
South  SUte  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Brigham  Young  University.  Provo. 
Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  10  East  North  Temple.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah. 

A.  WiUUnson.  Cragun  8c  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $10.35. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  8c  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  European  Travel  Commission.  488 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  P.O.  Box  817. 
Hoopa.  Calif. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  die  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  DaU  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc.  (IDCMA) 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,643.50.    E.  (9)  $48. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc.,  85  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $4,992.    E.  (9)  $202.26. 

A.  WiUUnson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $36.50. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nana  Regional  Corp..  Inc.,  Box  49,  Kot- 
zebue,  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shee  Atica,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4578.  Mount 
Edgecomb,  Alaska  99835. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SUte  of  Hawaii,  Department  of  Regula- 
tory Agencies,  P.O.  Box  531,  Honolulu 
Hawaii. 

A.  WiUunson,  Cragun  St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak 

E.  <9)  $8. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  St  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  National  Bank  of  Oregon.  Port- 
land. Oreg.  (for  the  "Remaining  Members" 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  Tribe.  Oreg  ) 

E.  (9)  $121.50. 

A.  Barry  Williams.  National  Association  of 
RaUroad  Passengers.  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,599.96. 

A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20<)06. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp..  LTV  Tower.  1525  Ebn 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Williams  <k  Connolly.  1000  HUl  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20008. 


B.  Rhode  Island  Housing  St  Mortgage  Fi- 
nance Corp.,  Suite  1700.  17th  floor,  40  West- 
minster Street.  Providence,  RJ.  20903. 

A.  WHIiaras  &  ConnoUy.  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30008. 

B.  William  H.  Sullivan.  Jr..  500  Neponset 
Avenue.  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122. 

A.  James  B.  WUliams,  33S1  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  33030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc,  33S1 
Old  Lee  Highway.  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va. 
22030. 

A.  Lee  WUliams.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. 1616  B  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1618  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30008. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Lucinda  L.  WUliams,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  402.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  WUliams.  Myers  8c  Quiggle.  888  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Church  AUianoe  for  Clarification  of 
ERISA.  511  North  Akard  BuUding.  Suite 
311.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

E.  (9)  $538.46. 

A.  Nathaniel  WiUiams.  2030  'M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,154.39. 


B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  Suite  390. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 
E.  (9)  $331.90. 


1850  K         D.  (6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Frederick  U  WUliford.  Suite  911.  8401 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

B.  National  Association  of  Furniture  ICan- 
ufacturers.  Suite  911.  8401  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

D.  (6>$50e.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  David  K.  WUlis.  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Inc.,  Suite  300,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  BuUding.  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (8)$125.    E.  (9)  $5.45. 

A.  Betsy  Willson-Messer,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/ American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $340.58.    E.  (9)  $24.35. 

A.  Charlotte  Wilmer.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  MassachuaeUa  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20038. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  WUmer.  Cutler  St  Pickering.  1688  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Bjorg  Opdahl  WUson,  UNICEF  Infor- 
mation Service.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF.  331  East  38th  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $489.80. 

A.  Charles  D.  Wilson.  Suite  390.  1850  K 
Street  NW-  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Suite  102.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  City  of  Gardena.  1700  West  162d 
Street.  Gardena.  Calif.  90247. 

D.  (8)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,108.33. 

A.  Dena  L.  WUson,  Suite  1000.  1600 
WUson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.  Suite  1000.  1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
Ungton.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (8)$250.    E.  (9)$16. 

A.  Donnie  E.  WUson.  Husky  OU  Co..  Suite 
395  North.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036.. 

B.  Husky  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380.  Cody. 
Wyo.  82414. 

D.  <6)$250.    E.  (9)  $59.82. 

A.  James  E.  WUson.  Jr..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonneU  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
518.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  83166. 

A.  Albert  Winchester.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $2,828.50. 

A.  Judith  A  Winchester.  3814  Woodley 
Road  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia,  Office  of  the 
Mayor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (8)  $3,140.    E.  (9)  $6,345. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Winkelmann.  925  ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  92Sr 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (8)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $218.74. 

A.  Kathleen  J.  Winn.  PennzoU.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  PennzoU  Co..  PennzoU  Place.  P.O.  Box 
2967.  Houston.  Tex  77001. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie.  Cities  Service  Gas 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
73135. 

B.  CiUes  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  25128, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73125. 

A.  Louise  V.  Winstead.  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute. 1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,435.    E.  (9)  $124.36. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter,  American  Land  Title 
Association.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20026. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  WiUowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  CouncU  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance,  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,030. 

A.  Witkowski,  Weiner,  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Kankakee.  BeavervUle  St  Southern 
RaUroad  Co..  500  Railroad  Avenue.  Mo- 
mence.  ni.  60912. 


A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  St 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  350. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Pi- 
nance  Association.  Suite  350.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20005. 

E.  (9)  $188.45. 

A.  Witkowski.  Weiner.  McCaffrey  and 
Brodsky.  P.C.  1575  I  Street.  NW..  Suite  350, 
Washington.  D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Truck  EquiiHnent  Association. 
25900  Greenfield  Road.  Suite  410.  Oak  Park. 
Mich.  48237. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Glenn  P.  Witte.  910  17th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ic«  Cream 
Manufacturers  St  MUk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 901  17th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  H.  C.  Witthaus.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (8)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,507.40. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf.  The  Trane  Co..  2020 
14th  Street.  North.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co..  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe.  2000  P  Street.  NW.. 
N.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Don  Womack.  1825  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc.  2001 
Bryan  Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,356.    E.  (9)  $84.75. 

A.  Burton  C  Wood.  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America.  1125  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
200Q5. 

D.  (6)  $9,400.    E.  (9)  $2,821. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood,  National  Fuel  Gas 
Distribution  Corp..  Room  900,  10  Lafayette 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  Fuel  Gas  Supply  Co..  Penn-York 
Energy  Co..  Seneca  Resources  Co..  National 
Fuel  Gas  Co. 

D.  (6)  $428.64.    E.  (9)  $663.70. 

A.  Susan  P.  Woodard.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff.  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities.  1300  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1300  19th  Street  NW..  No.  220.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,361.90. 


A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW. 
D.C.  20036. 


International. 
.  Washington. 
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B.  DOA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty. 
31700  Blagnac.  Prance). 

D.  (6)  $16.76 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods,  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
European  Aerospace  Corp.,  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005). 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods,  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for: 
Sofreavia,  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  Seme. 
Prar»ce). 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edward  A.  WooUey,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  Suite  3420,  New  York,  N.Y.  10112. 

B.  CTI-Contalner  Transport  Internation- 
al. Inc..  445  Hamilton  Avenue,  White  Plains. 
N.Y.  10601:  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $945.04.    E.  (9)  $13.35. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  WooUey.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten.  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No. 
1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  Consol  Plaza. 
1800  Washington  Road,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
15241. 

D.  (6)  $468.75.    E.  (9)  $97.50. 

A.  George  M.  Worden.  1425  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  Si  Knowlton.  Inc..  1425  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee,  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $18,217.06    E.  (9)  $15,834.14. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright.  1819  H  Street.  NW 
Suite  1175.  Washington.  D.C.  2006. 

B.  0-4  Childrai's  Coalition.  7309  Delfield 
Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md  20015. 
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D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker.  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada,  Suite  520,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  703,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada,  Suite  520,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Edward  R.  Yawn,  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $865.    E.  (9)  $280.39. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue..  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

A.  D.  Scott  Yohe.  Delta  Air  Unes,  Inc.. 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Room  No.  204.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  DelU  Air  Unes,  Inc..  Hartsfield  Atlanta 
International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320 

D.  (6)  $390.    E.  (9)  $69.40. 

A.  Carmen  E.  Young.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

A.  G.  Reynolds  Young,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Hugh  P.  Young,  Jr.,  National  Paint  & 
Coatings  Association,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Paint  &  Coatings  Association. 
1500  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Judith  A.  Young,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  925  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  925 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  <9)  $73.40. 
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D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Donald  M.  Zahn.  8001  Braddock  Road 
Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $185.    E.  (9)  $136.60. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowski.  General  Electric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznick.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association/American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association/ 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Barnaby  Zall,  Federation  for  American 
Immigration  Reform,  2028  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2028  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,375.    E.  (9)  $221.36. 

A.  Barry  W.  Zander,  6113  Amhurst.  Me- 
tairie,  La.  70003. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La.  70152 

D.  (6)  $6,600. 

A.  John  S.  Zapp.  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, 1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,092.    E.  (9)  $166.67. 

A.  Janice  Zarro,  9  West  57th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  L.  Andrew  Zausner.  Pennzoil  Co..  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  602,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

Pennzoil  Co..  Pennzoil  Place,  P.O.  Box 
2967,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Philip  F.  Zeldman.  Suite  900.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  The  American  Business  Conference. 
Suite  209.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Franklin  L.  Wright.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $2,750. 

A.  William  L.  Wright.  Eli  Ully  &,  Co..  1901 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$66. 

A.  Richard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  20036^ 


A.  Young  Woman's  Christian  Home,  235 
Second  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  BeUy  Younkins,  2101  L  Street  NW 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $162.24. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Yourch.  50  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Harry  M.  Zachem.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  507 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  391.  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 


A.  Jerome  M.  Zeifman.  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center,  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,910.    E.  (9)  $2,309. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  11th  Floor,  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  Box  727.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38194. 

D.  (6)  $5,700. 

A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  757  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $9,223.    E.  (9)  $122.34. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Prances  A.  Zwenig,  Center  to  Protect 
Workers'  Rights.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Center  to  Protect  Workers'  Rights.  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amount*  refer  to  receipt*  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paracraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1980  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter 

(NoTB.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  niunber.) 
FiL«  Ohb  Conr  Wfth  the  Skcretaky  of  the  Sknatc  ahd  Pile  Two  Cofiu  Wrra  th«  Clbuc  or  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  pace  (pace  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  pace  2  (on  the  back  of  this  pace)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  am  "X"  Below  the  ArpRoniUTB  Lrtek  oe  Piguke  ih  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Refoiit"  Heaoihg  Below: 
"PULniiMAET"  Report  ("Recistration"):  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P""  and  fill  out  pace  1  only. 

"QoARTERLY"  REPORT:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
ficure.  Pill  out  both  pace  1  and  pace  2  and  as  many  additional  paces  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  pace  should  be 
numbered  as  pace  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  paces  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "«, "  etc.  Preparation  and  fillnc  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reportlnc  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  ■quare  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 
(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

Join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(li)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

fUed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  acents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.—ReporU  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertakinc  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but 
aU  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  U  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  inter^t  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  slncle  Report— namlnc  both  persons  as 


"employers"- is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B.  Employer.— SUte  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C  .-(o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills  resolutions 
amendmenU.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House  "—} 302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth;  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

^  }}  }^^^  *  Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarteriy "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
antic  pated  expenses  wiU  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee.  sUte  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  thte  is  a  "Quarterly  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4  "  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  "  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 

Note  on  Item  "D."— <a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (1)  In  GeneraL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbsring  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organigations.—8ome  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organtaations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  oh  Employee.— (i)  In  GeneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ ReceipU  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ „.ToTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  •'5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

—  this  page,  tabulate  data  under  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and 

8.  $ ,.ToTAL  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor":  and  indicate  whether  the  last 

and  "7")  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30,  September  30,  or  Decem- 

ber 31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following 
Loans  Received  example: 

•'The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ _.ToTAL  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  ContrUnUor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through. 1» ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ -."Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  GeneraL  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ ..Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ _.Wages.  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

■1") 

3.  $ -.Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ -.Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ -.Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ -.Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ -.Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ ..All  other  expenditures 


—Sec.  302(b). 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 
Dates."  'Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  'Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


9.  $ ..Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


11.  $ ^..ToTAL  from  Januaiy  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and.  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  BUI." 

7-15.  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington.  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 


PAGE  2 
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A.  ACU  InternationAl.  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10«04. 

A.  Charles  F.  Adams.  American  Aasoci- 
atlon  of  Advertising  Acencles.  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  Yorlt.  N.Y. 
lOlM. 

D.  (.6)  «2.500.    E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (0)  $34,697.69.    E.  (9)  $34,697.69. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co..  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

E.  (9)  $U50.28. 

A.  Air-Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22309. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $4,700. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,088.26.    E.  (9)  $10,088.26. 

A.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  No.  112.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75235. 

D.  (6)  $518.    E.  (9)  $8,639.20. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc..  777 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $2,429. 

A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $15,788.35.    E.  (9)  $15,788.35. 

A.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
&  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $55,644.82. 

A.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $20,109.    E.  (9)  $5,832.05. 

A.  American  Logistics  Association.  5205 
Leesburg  Pike.  No.  1213.  Palls  Church,  Va. 
22401. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
ation. 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,292.19.    E.  (9)  $4,292.19. 

A.  American  Public  Transit  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $16,220. 

A.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $17,913.    E.  (9)  $20,976. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associ- 
ation, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $11.50. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,290.06.    E.  (9)  $68,423.48. 

A.  The  American  Wind  Energy  Associ- 
ation. 1609  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $33.51. 

A.  Americans  for  Alaska.  P.O.  Box  50.  Ri- 
derwood.  Md.  21139. 

A.  Nancy  Amldei.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Center.  2011  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center.  2011  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC. 
20006. 


D.  (6)  $461.60. 

A.  Anthony  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co..  Inc., 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)  $133.66. 

A.  Scott  G.  Anderson,  Burlington  North- 
em,  Inc.,  413  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  $2,205.28. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  3212.  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $3.40. 

A.  Milton  P.  Ashford.  TRW.  Inc.,  2030  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  TRW,  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kathryn  A.  Aulbach,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  915,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Firestone  Tire  <Sc  Rubber  Co..  1200 
Firestone  Parkway,  Akron,  Ohio  44317. 

A.  Joseph  Warren  Ayres,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (9)  $224. 

A.  Rot>ert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  ( for  Continental  Materi- 
als). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  The  Keefe  Co..  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Associates.  Inc.).  1564  Broadway.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse). 
1625  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 .380.69. 

A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  William  Douglas  Badger.  12695  Castile 
Court,  Woodbridge.  Va.  22192. 

B.  Christian  Action  Council,  Inc.,  788  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20045. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $5,337.14. 

A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  Coal  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


•B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,240. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Baker.  Norton  Co.,  1  New 
Bond  Street.  Worcester.  Mass.  01606. 

B.  Norton  Co.,  1  New  Bond  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass.  01606. 

D.  (6)  $6,450. 

A.  Albert  L.  Baldock.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richardson-Merrell.  Inc..  Ten  Westport 
Road,  Wilton.  Conn.  06897. 

D.  (6)  $140,000.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Donald  P.  Bale.  7436  Chummley  Court. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  20043. 

B.  Center  to  Protect  Worker's  Rights.  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Suite  603.  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99.    E.  (9)  $384.10. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago.  III.  60618. 

A.  Joel  Bander.  900  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister,  15th  and  M 
Streets  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  ISth  and  M  StreeU 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $16,153.83.    E.  (9)  $1,962.53. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  No.  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  No. 
810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $178.31. 

A.  T.  Michael  Barry,  2626  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1120  20th  Street  NW., 
Suite  300  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  for  Clinical 
Chemistry,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth,  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gallery  Row  Associates.  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Room  1221.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300  South.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Cable  Television  Engineers, 
Inc.,  Suite  614,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton,  Direct  Mail  Market- 
ing Association.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Room 
905.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  Mail  Marketing  Association.  6 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)$433. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Josiah  Beeman.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $12,499.98.    E.  (9)  $601.56. 

A.  John  Berard.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Robert  Bird.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  370. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $88.22. 

A.  Blacdc.  Manafort  St  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Smith  Blair,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$581. 

A.  Helen  K.  Blank,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Childrens  Defense  Fund,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,130.30.    E.  (9)  $32.90. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady,  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Insulation  Contractors  Association,  905 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500.    E.  (9)  $674.03. 

A.  Edward  N.  Bond.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $446.31. 

A.  Bonsib.  Inc..  Box  1807,  Washington, 
D.C.  20013. 

A.  Connie  Borken-Hagen,  29  Cambridge 
Street.  London  SWl. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (UK). 
75  Brook  Street,  London  Wl 

D.  (6)  $8,280.    E.  (9)  $2,396.91. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette,  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $425.22.    E.  (9)  $11.10. 

A.  A.  D.  Bourland.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,713.62. 

A.  Boyden.  Kennedy  &  Romney.  1000 
Kennecott  Building.  10-E  South  Temple 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84133. 

B.  Hopi  Indian  Tribe.  New  Oraibi.  Ariz. 
86039 

D.  (6)  $4,723.22.    E.  (9)  $1,926.37. 

A.  Marqueritte  Bracy.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,663.07.    E.  (9)  $118.02. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley.  733  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $102.80. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Diane  V.  Brown,  Suite  700,  1620  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Suite  700.  1620 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $45. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown.  Suite  618.  1127  Uth 
Street.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp..  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

A.  Howard  Brown.  323  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council, 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,044. 

A.  John  J.  Brown,  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, 1125  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $589. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,930.    E.  (9)  $1,100.32. 

A.  Michael  F.  Brown,  American  Frozen 
Food  Institute.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

A.  Brownstein  2Seidman  &  Schomer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60611. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeldman  &  Schomer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  Buckner,  900  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  The  Hearst  Corp..  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  Parcel  Shippers  Associ- 
ation, 1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Shippers  Association,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Chris  Burch.  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,413.47.    E.  (9)  $205.34. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch. 
Davis  Highway.  No.  903. 
22202. 


1735    Jefferson 
Arlington.    Va., 


B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  A.ssocialion, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  No.  903.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22202. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  John  M.  Burzio.  Hydeman.  Mason  & 
Goodell.  1220  19lh  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc.. 
Magazine  Center.  575  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $3,283.    E.  (9)  $43.95. 

A.  James  J.  Butera.  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,343.75. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  City  of  Philadelphia,  1600  Municipal 
Services  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $37,671.25. 

A.  Calista  Corp..  516  Denali  Street.  An- 
chorage. Alaska.  99501. 

E.  (9)  $1,151.50. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  ACLI  International.  Inc..  New  York 
City.  N.Y. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Second  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300: 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Louisiana  Gasification  Associates.  1 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
30th  Floor.  New  York  City.  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10889  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard.  Suite  1500.  ^Ms  Angeles. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries.  Inc..  I  Gatewa.v 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III.  60610. 

A.  Ross  Capon.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers.  417  New  Jersc.v 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
inston.  O.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $5,953.80. 

A.  David  Carley.  NAPTS.  955  LEnfant 
Plaaa  SW..  Suite  7200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion SUtions.  955  LEnfant  Plasa SW..  Suite 
7200.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  («)$750.    E.(9)$75. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Carmichael,  Eli  LUly  &  Co 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Ell  Ully  A  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)83.000.    E.  (9)8110.05 

A.  Charles  T.  Carroll.  Jr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  82.500.    E.  (9)  8500. 

A.  Aniean  Carter.  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)8360.    E.  (9)8137. 

A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645.  Grand  Cayman  Islands.  Cavman  Is- 
lands. British  West  Indies. 

A.  R.  S.  Chamberlin.  Dow  Chemical 
U.S.A..  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich 
48640. 

D.  (6)  8610.    E.  (9)  8620. 

A.  Peggy  Chan.  105  East  22d  Street.  New 
York.  NY.  lOOlO. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10010. 

D.  (6)8360.    E.  (9)8137. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 
20515. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)  83.000.    E.  (9)  84,027.53. 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002 

B.  Vinson  dt  Elkins.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002 
(for  Domestic  WUdcatters  Association.  900 
First  City  National  Bank  Building.  Houston 
Tex.  77002). 


D.  (6)  83.000. 

A.  Chugach  Natives.  Inc..  903  West  North- 
em  Lights  No.  201.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99503. 

A.  Citizens  for  the  Management  of  Alaska 
Lands.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3256  DT.  Anchorage 
Alaska  99501. 

D.  (6)  85.000.    E.  (9)  847.386.44. 

A.  Donald  D.  Clancy.  7403  Greenfarms 
Drive,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45224. 

B.  Tele-Press  Associations,  Inc..  341  East 
79th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001  (for 
Japan.  Fisheries  Association). 

D.  (6)  82,500.    E.  (9)  81.297.60 

A.  Anne  Harrison  Clark.  Population  Re- 
source Center.   110  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)82.294.    E.  (9)  8952. 

A.  Clean  Water  Action  Project,  1341  G 
Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  8106.678.    E.  (9)  84.267. 

A.  Coalition  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft. 
786  National  Press  Building.  Washington 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  85.400.    E.  (9)  84.921.22. 

A.  Coast  Alliance.  530  Seventh  Street  SE 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  87.827.96.     E.  (9)  85.733.71. 

A.  Jerry  S.  Cohen.  Suite  708.  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Service  SUtion  Dealers  of  America 
Inc..  2021  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  83.000. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Republic  of  China.  Taipai.  Taiwan. 

A.  Prank  Collins.  Oil  Chemical  &  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil.  Chemical  A  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  82.000. 
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A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002 
(for  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp..  500  Jeffer 
son,  Houston,  Tex.  77002). 

A.  John  E.  Chapoton.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins.  2100  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Houston.  Tex.  77002 
(for  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  Association 
1800  K  Street.  NW..  No.  620.  Washington' 
D.C.  20006). 

A.  Chemtex  Fibers.  Inc..  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares.  1750  New 
York  Avenue.  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  2055  West 
190th  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90504 

D.  (6)8700.    E  (9)  8100. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrislensen.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  William  Patrick  Collins.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders  of  the  United 
States.  15th  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  83.528.84.    E.  (9)  8738.77. 

A.  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Cos..  1 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Committee  For  Do-It-Yourself  House- 
hold Moving.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.   Committee    for   806.30   and   807.    Inc 
1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Ariing- 
ton.  Va.  22209. 

0.(6)827.608.98.    E.  (9)  813.143.32. 

A.  Committee  for  Limit  of  Oil  Import,  400 
Newport  Center  Drive.  No.  508  Newport 
Beach.  Calif.  92660. 

A.  Community  Service  Society.   105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010 
E.  (9)81.840. 

A.  David  Conrad.  323  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  DC.  20003. 


B.  American  Rivers  Conservation  Council. 
323  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE..  Washington 
DC. 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.Y..  Inc..  4 
Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 
E.  (9)8447.50. 

A.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

E.  (9)  816.496. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Pla.  32790. 
E.  (9)  894.407.32. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box 
54.  Washington.  D.C.  20002 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

D.  (6)  81,062. 

A.  Edward  Cooney.  Food  Research  <fe 
Action  Center.  2011  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  Pood  Research  <fe  Action  Center.  2011  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

D.  (6)  85.013.52.    E.  (9)  865. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper.  Printing  Indus- 
tries of  American.  Inc..  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington.  Va 
22209. 

A.  Ann  G.  Corcoran,  National  Audubon 
Society,  12002  Glen  Road.  Potomac.  Md 
20854. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)8873.    E.  (9)81,010.85. 

A.  P.  H.  Corcoran.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines.  1725  K  Street.  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd..  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)88.750.     E.  (9)86.180. 


A.  Diane  M.  Costenoble.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  &  Beverage  Trades  Department 
APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street.  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)8361.12.    E.  (9)88.70. 

A.  Roger  C.  Courtney.  American  Psychiat 
ric  Association.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009 

D.  (6)81.741.    E.  (9)  8747.93. 

A.  Eric  Cox.  1011  Arlington  Boulevard  W 
219.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  Wayne  NJ 
07470. 

D.  (6)  8756. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford.  Hill  &  Knowlton 
1425  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005^ 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  A.ssociation.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Richard  C.  Creighton.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20086. 

D.  (6)85.000.    E.  (9)8500. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)83,000.    E.  (9)8500. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchfleld,  Media  Commu- 
nications, Inc.,  1409  East  Boulevard,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  28203. 

B.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  1  General 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio  44329. 

A.  Jay  B.  Cutler,  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation 1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  84.257.    E.  (9)  8858.54. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  230  South  Bemiston 
Avenue,  Suite  410,  Clayton,  Mo.  63105. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  425  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  III.  60611. 

A.  Danzansky.  Dickey,  Tydings.  Quint  & 
Gordon.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
10th  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lakeside  North  Apartments  Partner- 
ship, Care  of:  Julian  R.  Kossow.  Sarasota 
Bank  Building.  1605  Main  Street.  Suite  810. 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33577. 

D.  (6)  819.315.54. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $8,542. 

A.  John  L.  Davidson,  Jr..  The  St.  Louis 
Mercanille  Library  Association.  510  Locust 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Gift  A  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation. St.  Thomas.  V.I.  00801. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Association. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co..  P.O.  Box  3166. 
Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Pox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch.  Inc..  721  PesUlozzi 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  E>awson.  Riddell.  Fox,  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C,  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Dial  Finance  Corp.,  207  Ninth  Street. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson,  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell,  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson,  P.C,  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Kellogg  Co..  235  Porter  Street.  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  49016. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  49016. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C,  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rohm  A  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

A.  Dawson.  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  & 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc.. 
1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Dawson,  Riddell.  Fox.  Holroyd  A 
Wilson.  P.C.  723  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Williams  Cos..  One  Williams 
Center,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  83.081.40.    E.  (9)  83.081.40. 

A.  Brian  Deery.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Frank  R.  DeGeorge.  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America.  4350  East-West  Highway. 
Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East- West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

D.  (6)  88.500. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney.  Jr.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cargill.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  9300.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  812.806.36. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney.  Jr.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Leslie  Salt  Co..  P.O.  Box  364.  Newark. 
Calif.  94560. 

D.  (6)  $8,250.15. 

A.  Law  offices  of  Paul  H.  DeLaney.  Jr.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wilson's  House  of  Suede.  Inc..  11840 
Olympic  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90064. 

D.  (6)  $491.90. 

A.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  H.  A.  Doersam.  517  Powell  Drive.  An- 
napolis. Md.  21401. 

B.  Household  Finance  Corp..  HFC  Inter- 
national Headquarters.  2700  Sanders  Road. 
Prospect  HeighU.  111.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $997.74. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty.  Jr..  The  Chase  Ktan- 
hattan  Bank.  900  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  National 
Association.  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10081. 

D.  (6)  8213.50.    E.  (9)  823.84. 

A.  Julie  Domenick.  Municipal  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 818  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Municipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

D.  ( 6 )  8 1 1 .738.58.    E.  ( 9 )  8958.68. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleimi  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leo  J.  Donahue.  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen,  230  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue,  Citizen's  Choice. 
Inc..  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20062. 

B.  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc..  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  85.000.10 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.: 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  H.  Eugene  Douglas.  Memorex  Corp.. 
1970  Chain  Bridge  Road.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

B.  Memorex  Corp..  San  Tomas  at  Central 
Expressway.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.  95052. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Harry  L.  Downey.  Jr..  The  Firestone 
Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  915.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  1200 
Firestone  Parkway,  Akron,  Ohio  44317. 

A.  Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A.  Lawrence  M.  Dubin.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  No.  5200,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp.,  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Michael  V.  Durando,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,417.    E.  (9)  $105. 

A.  J.  C  B.  Ehringhaus.  Jr..  The  Tobacco 
Institute.  Inc..  1875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  C  M.  Elkins  Association.  Suite  310. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Delaware  A  Hudson  Railroad.  40 
Beaver  Street.  Albany,  N.Y.  12207. 
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A.  John  Ellia.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
iitRton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  2000«. 

A.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp..  21  West 
10th  Street.  Kansas  aty.  Mo.  S4105. 
E.  (9)  $656. 

A.  Christopher  Engquist  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  Equale.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,876. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Esterly.  American  Truclcing 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $21.90. 

A.  John  T.  Estes.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3000- 
R.  Morristown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $800.    E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Brocic  Evans,  Sierra  Club,  330  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $22.50. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Evans.  Suite  900.  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Inc., 
Suite  900.  1800  K  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>$118.    E.  (9)  $173.69. 

A.  Michael  I.  Panning.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp..  P.O.  Box  727. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $35,211.39. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $168.28 

A.  Bernard  Fensterwald.  Jr..  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  203.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  1  Pine  Street.  Neptune.  N  J.  07753. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $2,111.24. 

A.  Bradford  L.  Ferguson.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearinghouse. 
141  West  Jacicson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111. 
60604. 

D.  (6)  $2,115.    E.  (9)  $472.92. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Parii  Ridge.  III.  60068. 


D.  (6)  $4,861.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  5th  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  1120  Michigan  Boule- 
vard. Dunedin.  Fla.  33528. 

D.  (6)  $505.    E.  (9)  $262.26. 

A.  Theodora  Pine.  American  Psychiatric 
Association.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  670.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,786.    E.  (9)  $919.15. 

A.  First  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  10  North  77th  Avenue. 
Pensacola.  Fla  32506. 

A.  Arlene  J.  Plschler,  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  4350  East-West  Highway.  Suite 
900.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
DC.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald.  205  The  Strand. 
Old  Town.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Goodyear  Aerospace  Corp..  1210  Massil- 
lon  Road.  Akron.  Ohio  44315. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)$42. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald.  205  The  Strand, 
Old  Town.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Litton  Data  Systems.  P.O.  Box  7601. 
Van  Nuys.  Calif.  91409. 

D.  (6)  $1,100.    E.  (9)  $23. 

A.  Mark  Fitzgerald.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  States.  15th 
and  M  StreeU  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,743.25.    E.  (9)  $907.12. 

A.  James  H.  Fitzpatrlck.  15  Computer 
Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
SUte.  15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany. 
N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)$112. 

A.  Daniel  V.  Flanagan.  Jr..  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite  221. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  1  Market  Plaza. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94105. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $548.98. 

A.  Charles  D.  Fleishman.  2625  Clearbrook 
Drive.  Arlington  Heights.  111.  60005. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2625  Clearbrook  Drive.  Ar- 
lington Heights.  111.  60005. 

A.  Martha  Flory.  Machinery  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association.  1110  Spring  Street.  Silver 
Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associ- 
ation. 1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 
20910. 

A.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center.  2011  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $10,279.21. 

A.  David  H.  Foster.  Natural  Gas  Supply 
Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  402.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,562.51.    E.  (9)  $487.27. 

A.  Albert  A.  Fox.  Allied  Chemical  Corp.. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 


B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000- 
R.  Morristown.  N.J.  07960. 
D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Donald  Praher.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,880.05.    E.  (9)  $48.75. 

A.  Charles  L.  Frazier.  National  Farmers 
Organization.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50843:  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
No.  2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,725.94. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Frazier,  8764  East  Floyd 
Circle.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Charlotte  Friedman.  American  Associ- 
ation of  School  Administrators.  1801  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, 1801  North  Moore  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $130,891.    E.  (9)  $18,689. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frisby.  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  N.A..  90  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A.  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)  450.    E.  (9)  $39.27. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Fussell.  The  Boeing  Co.  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $1,415. 

A.  G-4  Children's  Coalition.  9309  Delfleld 
Street.  Chevy  Chase.  Md.  20015. 
D.  (6)  $936.52.    E.(9)  $1,219.03. 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers  Union.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  No.  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $2,187.50.    E.  (9)  $40.95. 

A.  Robert  P  Gardner.  SUndard  Brands 
Food  Co..  200  Johnson  Avenue.  Suffolk.  Va 
23434. 

B.  Standard  Brands  Food  Co..  Standard 
Brands.  Inc..  625  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Delaware  <k  Hudson  Railway  Co..  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Building.  Albany 
NY.  12207 

D.  (6)  $3,647. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Northwest  Food  Producers  Association 
P.O.  Box  1976.  Woodinville.  Wash.  98072. 
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A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  PACCAR.  Inc.,  777  lOflth  Avenue  NE.. 
Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)  $490. 

A.  Garvey.  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer. 
lOOO  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Totem  Ocean  Trailer  Express.  Inc.. 
1000  Olive  Way.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $735. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  T.R.A.IJI.,  1776  P  Street  NW..  Suite 
200.  Washington.  D.C.  20026. 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert.  Adams  St  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  5th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Washington  Citizens  for  World  Trade. 
4th  Battery  Building.  Suite  925.  Seattle 
Wash.  98121. 

D.  (6)  $1,798.10. 

A.  The  General  Contractors  Association, 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  room 
3510,  New  York,  N.Y.  10165. 

E.  (9)  $3,115.36. 

A.  John  Oentille.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  195V  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Claire  Oeoghegan.  415  Second  Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications,  415  Second  Street, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $10,038.46. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Ak-Chin  Indian  Community  Council. 
Route  2  Box  No.  27.  Maricopa.  Ariz.  85239. 

D.  (6)  $100.00.    E.  (9)  $37.89. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Colville  Business  Council.  Box  150.  Ne- 
spelem.  Wash.  99155. 

D.  (6)  $1,436. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  St  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Arizona.  124 
West  Thomas  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $130. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1100 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  MInnesoU  Chippewa  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  217.  Cass  Lake.  Minn.  55633. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  St  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona.  Box  837. 
Selte.  Ariz.  85634. 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  St  Associates.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Tulallp  Tribes.  6700  Totem  Beach 
Road.  MarysvlUe.  Wash.  98270. 

D.  (6)  $398. 

A.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 


E.  (9)  $11,030.88. 

A.  Vemle  R.  Glasson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,667.    E.  (9)  $54. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th 
Street  NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918  16th  Street 
NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th 
Street  NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Judith  M.  Goff.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $563. 

A.  Nell  B.  Goldstein,  Sierra  Club.  800 
Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $720.77.    "fi.  (9)  $1,547.55. 

A.  Alfonso  J.  Gonzalez.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Social  Workers.  Inc..  1425  H  Street 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.,  1425  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)$720. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street. 
NW..  No.  708  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $0.27. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore,  1155  15th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  George  B.  Gould.  Ill,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $10,388.74 

A.  John  K.  Gram.  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group,  714  Oregon  Bank  Building,  Port- 
land. Greg.  97204. 

B.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Greg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.    E.  (9)  $295. 

A.  WiUiam  G.  Greif.  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
1155  I5th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
701.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,860.    E.  (9)  $1,860. 

A.  Charles  Hackney.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  SUtes,  15th 
and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  StreeU 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,612.50.    E.  (9)  $494.49. 

A.  Charles  Hagel. 

B.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111.  60602. 

A.  Harry  L.  Hall.  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S-520 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  205 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1800  Massachu- 
setU Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,393. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock.  OU.  Chemical  St 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union,  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union,  AFL-CIO,  1636  Champa 
Street,  Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,062.50. 

A.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $358,485.12.    E.  (9)  $21,024.27. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $244. 

A.  Harrah's,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10,  Reno,  Nev. 
89504. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Harris.  Beach.  Wilcox.  Rubin  St  Levey, 
2  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614;  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists. 
Inc..  163  Cold  Spring  Road.  Syosset.  N.Y. 
11791. 

D.  (6)  $177. 

A.  Harshe-Rotman  St  Druck.  Inc..  1010 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.  No.  650.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20007. 

A.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co..  Hartford 
Plaza.  Hartford.  Corm.  06115. 

E.  (9)  $7,621.75. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1750  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C;  919  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Bruce  R.  Hawley.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,646.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10.97.    E.  (9)  $10.97. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson.  American  Library 
Association.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Box 
54.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
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A.  Thomms  M.  Hennessy.  Oetty  Oil  Co.. 
1701  Pennsylwiia  Avenue  NW.,  Wuhing- 
ton.  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshlre  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  )1.991.    E.  (9)  $253.78. 

A.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington, Del.  19899. 

E.  (9)  $18,488. 

A.  Herrick,  Allen.  &  Davis.  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  708,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Amusement  St  Music  Operators  Associ- 
ation. 35  East  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1940 
Chicago.  111.  60601. 

A.  Esther  Herst,  1343  F  Street  NE.,  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,055. 

A.  Bert  IngalU  Hiclunan.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingmlls  Hiclunan,  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclunan.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  the  Cordage  Insti- 
tute). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclunan.  Jr.,  1625  Massa 
chusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  National  Coai  Con- 
sumer Alliance),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclunan,  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Association  Inc.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  DC. 
20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclunan.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Trans  World  Air- 
lines). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bert  Ingalls  Hiclunan.  Jr..  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Frederic  W  Hicliman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing 
House.  141  West  Jacluon  Boulevard.  Chica- 
go. 111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $2,115.    E.  (9)  $472.92. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hiclunan.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 


B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  1  First  Na- 
tional Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp..  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  III. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  6300  Sears 
Tower.  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  Peoples  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  III.  60603. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  90  Half  Day  Road. 
Lincolnshire.  III.  60015. 

D.  ( 6 )  $8,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $324.86. 

A.  Dave  Hill.  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,583.    E.  (9)$42. 

A.  James  D.  Hittle.  3137  South  14th 
Street,  Arlington  Va.  22204. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $332.80. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebel.  Carrier  Corp.,  Suite 
305.  1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Carrier  Corp..  Carrier  Tower.  Box  4800. 
Syracuse.  N.Y.  13221. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $489.78. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $359. 

A.  Elmo  R.  Hoffman.  215  East  Central 
Boulevard.  Orlando.  Fla.  32801. 

B.  Hoffman.  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  & 
Sawicki  (for  Global  Exploration  &  Develop- 
ment Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland. 
Fla.  33801),  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Or- 
lando, Fla.  32801. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Hoffman.  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  & 
Sawicki.  215  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlan 
do.  Fla.  32801. 

B.  Global  Exploration  Si  Development 
Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland.  Fla. 
33801. 

E.  (9)  $762.20. 

A.  Hogan  St.  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning. Iowa. 

A.  Hogan  Sc  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
2030  Town  Center  Lane.  Cupertino.  Calif. 
95014. 

D.  (6)  $8,809.38.    E.  (9)  $69.27. 

A.  Holiday  Inns.  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  William  B.  Hopkins.  P.O.  Box  13366. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24033. 


B.  Tulare  Lake  Water  Users  Committee. 
c/o  John  Penn  Lee.  P.O.  Box  1206.  Corco- 
ran. Calif.  93212. 

D.  (6)  $7,680.    E.  (9)  $2,783.52. 

A.  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State.  15  Computer  Drive  West.  Albany. 
NY.  12205. 

D.  (6)$147.    E.  (9)$147. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  No.  810.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $265.98. 

A.  Karetta  Hubbard.  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1101.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  NW  .  Suite  1101.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  J.  W.  Hudson,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $980. 

A.  Tony  R.  Huerta,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Mark  Hulbert.  339  Eighth  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Legal  Fund.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  236.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mark  Hulbert,  339  Eighth  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Gregory  A.  Humphrey,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,174.08.    E.  (9)  $130. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt.  Air-Conditioning  Si  Re- 
frigeration Institute.  1815  North  Fort 
Meyer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Air-Conditioning  Sc.  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute. 1815  North  Fort  Meyer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Robert  C.  Hunt.  Cooperative  Food  Dis- 
tributors of  America.  1910  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica. 1910  K  Street  NW..  No.  700  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  Hunter.  Coast  Action.  530 
Seventh  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Coast  Action.  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$625. 

A.  Kenneth  Hunter.  Coast  Alliance.  530 
Seventh  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Coast  Alliance.  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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A.  Hunton  St.  Williams.  P.O.  Box  1535. 

Richmond.  Va.  23212. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $208.50. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley,  National  Club  Asso- 
ciation, 1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite  609.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Club  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  609.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$450. 

A.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $82,889.    E.  (9)  $82,357.08. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association  Inc..  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,442.    E.  (9)  $4,442. 

A.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303  East.  Room  23,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Insulation  Contractors  Association.  905 
Sixteenth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Interlake.  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Oak 
Brook.  III.  60521. 

E.  (9)  $14,706.20. 

A.  International  Association  of  Bridge. 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $8.58a 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $19,170.23 

A.  International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 1125  ITth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $8,214. 

A.  John  D.  Isaacs.  Council  for  a  Livable 
World.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $4,963.09. 

A.  Itel  Corp..  No.  2  Embarcadcro  Center. 
24th  Floor.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94111. 

E.  (9)  $472.52. 


D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  St,  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  DC 
20005. 

B.  University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence.  Kans. 
D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1786  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)  $7,465.  E.  (9)  $7,465. 

A.  John  T.  Jarvis.  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America.  900  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,590. 

A.  Herbert  N.  Jasper.  415  Second  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Conunittee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $17,890.01. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  SmithKUne  Corp..  1500  Spring  Garden 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.l9101. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Walter  W.  John.  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  U.S..  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Room  1414  South 
Building.  USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Room  1414  South  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20250. 

O.  <6)  $703.37. 

A.  Theodore  Johnson  &  Co..  786  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

B.  Coalition  to  Halt  Automotive  Theft, 
786  National  Press  Building,  Washington 
D.C.  20045. 

D.  (6)  $4,785.75. 

A.  David  Johnston.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  5050.  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $1,170. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $11,102.69.    E.  (9)  $11,102.69. 


D.  (6)  $1,781.25. 


A.  Jaeckle.  Fleischmann  St  Mugel,  700  Lib- 
erty Bank  BuiMing.  Buffalo.  N.Y.  14202. 

B.  Samuel  Strapping  Systems,  Ltd..  2620 
Dixie  Road.  Missessauga.  Ontario.  Canada. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke.  1619  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2003a 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  &  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A..  1828 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  E.  A.  Jaenke  St  Associates.  Inc..  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Farmland  Industries.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A.  Allan  R.  Jones.  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations. Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $20,000.    E.  (9)  $2,729.11. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  St  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Greetings  Corp..  10500 
American  Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Gary  Paul  Kane.  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  of  the  United  SUtes.  15th 
and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Asociation  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $9,530.74    E.  ( 9 )  $  1 ,5 1 7.60. 

A.  Julius  Kaplan,  Kirkwood.  Kaplan 
Russin  St  Vecchi,  1218  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  Colombia,  2118  Leroy 
Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  The  Keefe  Co.,  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  for:  (American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  The  Keefe  Co..  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  ContinenUI  Mate- 
rials). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  The  Keefe  Co..  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  the  Cordage  Insti- 
tute). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  The  Keefe  Co..  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Knoxville  Interna- 
tional Energy  Exposition  (KIEE)).  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  Keefe  Co..  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  National  Coal  Con- 
sumer Alliance).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  Keefe  Co..  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Association.  Inc.).  1625  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  Keefe  Co..  1625  Mas- 
sachusetU Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Trans  World  Air- 
lines). 1625  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  Keefe  Co..  1625  Mas- 
sachusetU Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for:  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Candace  Keller.  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America.  Inc.. 1717  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  No.  701.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1717  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW..  No. 
701,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $1,812.50. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley.  U-Haul  International. 
Inc..  2727  North  Central  Avenue.  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  85004. 

B.  U-Haul  International.  Inc..  2727  North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ari*.  85004 

A.  Marvaret  Kerry.  Conununity  Service 
Society.  105  East  22d  Street.  New  Yorli. 
N.Y.  lOOIO. 

B.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)S360.    E.  (9)$137. 

A.  RoberU  D.  Kimball.  Associated  Gener- 
al Contractors  of  America.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Kirmaird.  American  Truclcing 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B  American  Trucliing  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>  $10,000.  E.  (9)  $60.60. 

A.  Donald  A.  Kirtley.  Hercules  Inc..  910 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19899. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)$625.    E.  (9)$122. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  I  Street  NW.,  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  Room  700. 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)$160. 

A.  Terrence  H.  Klasky.  Independent 
Bankers  Association  of  America.  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  202.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $655.29. 

A.  Jerry  D.  Klepner,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union.  1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
1101.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  IIOl.  Washington 
D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $1186.68. 

A.  William  J.  Klinefelter.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  706.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $8,998.44. 

A.  Jeanne  P.  Kowalski.  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Co..  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  974.  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $3,438.    E.  (9)  $313.93. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harrahs  Inc..  P.O.  Box  10.  Reno.  Nev. 
89504. 

D.  (6)$I50. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash 
ington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Memphis.  Tenn..  38118. 

D.  (6) $2000. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 200  South  Tyron  Street.  Suite  1500. 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28202. 

D.  (6) $750. 

A.  Louis   C.    Kramp   &   Associates.    1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  301.  Wash 
ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ServiceMaster  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove.  III. 
60515. 

D.  (6) $3300. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause,  Pfizer.  Inc..  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  730.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer.  Inc..  235  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $207.26. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminski,  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,287. 

A.  Kyukuyo  Co.  Ltd.,  Suite  604.  Central 
Bldg..  810  Third  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,450.    E.  (9)  $5,884. 

A.  James  H.  Lake.  Nelson  &  Harding. 
Suite  800.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association.  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  United  Transportation 
Union.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704,  Washington,  DC. 
20001. 

A.  Lane  &  Edson,  P.C.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  400  South.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Manufac- 
turers, 6521  Arlington  Boulevard,  PalU 
Church.  Va.  22042. 

D.  (6) $200. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier.  400  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  DC.  20001 
(Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America.  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001). 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  League  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  lOIlO,  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $7,980.    E.  (9)  $1,016.78. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer.  230  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
230  Southern  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
20005. 

A.  Lee.  Toomey  &  Kent.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Towers.  Perrin.  Forster  &  Crosby.  Inc. 
Center  Square  West.  1500  Market  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102. 

D.  ( 6 )  $70,272.    E.  <  9 )  $6,854. 

A.  David  A.  Leff,  Joint  Maritime  Congress, 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 


D.  (6)  $850.66. 


A.  Robert  B.  Leflar.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leggett.  Lanier  &  Associates.  400  North 
Capitol  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America. 
400  North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  323,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $6,900. 

A  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  &  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Adhesive  and  Sealant  Council,  Inc., 
1600  North  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  910.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacobs, 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anes- 
thetists. 619  West  Higgins  Road,  Park 
Ridge.  111.  60068. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Assistants  Associ- 
ation. 666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
1130,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacobs, 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$1.125.    (9)  $1,425.31. 

A.  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacol)s. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Fireman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  1600  Los  Gamos  Drive.  San 
Rafael.  Calif.  94911. 

A  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co..  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,812.    E.  (9)  $3,192.95. 

A  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intraocular  Lens  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1420  Crestview  Avenue.  Seal  Beach. 
Calif.  90740. 

A  Leighton  Conklin  Lemov  and  Jacobs. 
Chartered.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp..  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Leighton  Conklln  Lemov  and  Jacobs, 
Chartered,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Glass  Dealers  Association. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard.  Jr..  The  Coca-Cola 
Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 
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D.  (6)  $382.00.    E.  (9)  $702.28. 

A  Kaye  C.  Leonard.  Potlatch  Corp..  1015 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
D  C  20005. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3591.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A  LeSourd,  Patten.  Fleming,  Hartung  & 
Emory.  3900  Seattle-First  National  Bank 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98154. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959.  SUte  of 
Alaska.  P.O.  Box  2092.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99510. 

A.  Joseph  Letomey.  National  Education 
Association.  112  Union  Street.  South  Wey- 
mouth. Mass.  02190. 

B    National  Education  Association.   1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20036. 
D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $258. 

A  B  P.  Uewallen,  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  900  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
r>  c  2000S 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4.S00. 

A.  Lewis.  Rice,  Tucker,  Allen  &  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Ix>ute.  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $70.83.    E.  (9)  $4.23. 

A.  Lewis,  Rice,  Tucker.  Allen  &  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $161.25.    E.  (9)  $15.94. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp..  3S0 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  _    „ 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle.  Wash.  98124, 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

B.  SeatUe  First  National  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
3586.  Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Jan  Pittman  Uebman.  1120  20th  Street 
NW..  Suite  S-520.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  &  Communicative  Disorders. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S-520.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$3.000.  E.  (9)$75. 

A  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  McDermott, 
Will  &  Emery.  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

B.  Catholic  Press  Association.  119  North 
Park  Avenue.  Rockville  Centre.  N.Y.  11570. 

A  Charles  Emmet  Lucey.  McDermott. 
Will  &  Bmery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Fair,  Inc.,  6500  North  Andrews 
Avenue,  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla.  33309. 


A.  Judy  Lynch,  600  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation.  600 
New  Jersey  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
200001. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry,  Hercules  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Hercules  Inc.  910  Market  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del.  19899. 
D.  (6)  $2,063.    E.  (9)  $1,384. 

A.  Richard  Mannix.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Co..  195  Montague  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  East  Capitol 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street  NE,. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1330  Gaylord  Street, 
Apartment  707,  Denver.  Colo.  80206. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$953.    E.  (9)$561. 

A.  Scott  A.  Mason,  6137  East  Calle  Came- 
lla.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  85251. 

B  Samaritan  Health  Service.  1410  North 
3d  Street.  P.O.  Box  25489.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85002. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $2,956.50. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews.  Box  72.  Mechan 
icsville.  Md.  20659. 

B.  Jacksonville  Transportation  Authority. 
Box  5150,  Jacksonville,  Pla.  32207. 

D.  (6)  $3,999.99.    E.  (9)  $219.69. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews,  Box  72,  Mechan- 
icsvlUe,  Md.  20659.  _     . 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace,  6801  Rock- 
ledge  Drive,  Bethesda.  Md.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $4,400.    E.  (9)  $120.65. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  United  Food  &  Commer- 
cial Workers  International  Union.  100  Indi- 
ana Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B,  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $13,498.10.    E.  (9)  $296.90. 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Associ- 
ation. Petroleum  Plaza.  Seminole,  Okla. 
74868. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerica  Insurance  Corp.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Occidental  Center,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90015. 

D.  (6)  $22,151.50. 

A.  McCandless  &  Barrett,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transamerica  Life  Insurance  &  Annu- 
ity Co.  &  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co., 
1150  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen.  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  901  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 


B.  Society  of  American  Florists.  901  North 
Washington,  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGee.  711  Ridge  Drive. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc.,  1620  1  Street 
NW.,  No.  703,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  E.  McGill,  Alascom,  Inc.,  949  East 
36th  Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 

B.  Alascom.  Inc..  949  East  36th  Avenue. 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

D.  (6)  $581.80.    E.  (9)  $1,133.60. 

A.  Christopher  C.  McGrath.  N.Y.S.  Petro 
leum  Council.  551  Fifth  Avenue.  Room  718. 
New  York.  NY.  10176. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  1619  MassachusetU 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 

A.  Joseph  M.  McGuire.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders  of  the  United 
SUtes,  15th  and  M  StreeU  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  StreeU 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,966.33.    E.  (9)  $937.13. 

A.  Philip  A.  McKeaney,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers.  APb-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
APL-CIO.  11  Dupont  Circle.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,213.38.    E.  (9)  $219. 

John  Liam  McNally.  Clean  Water  Action 
Project.  1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project.  1341  G 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,075.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  M.  Peter  McPherson.  Vorys.  Sat«r,  Sey- 
mour &  Pease.  1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
1111.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
249,  Toronto  Dominion,  Toronto,  Canada 
M5K  1J5. 

A  George  G.  Mead.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000 

A  Louis  L.  Meier,  Jr.,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
United  Engineering  Center,  345  East  47th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)$S50.    E.<9)$185. 

A.  Nanlne  Meiklejohn.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,999.98.    E.  (9)  $34.75. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  l«ague,  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90045. 

A  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EsUte  of  Edna  Shelton,  c/o  American 
Security  Bank,  15th  &  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Uncoln  National  Ufe  Insurance 
Co.,  1301  South  Harrison  Street.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  46801. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  Burbank.  Calif.  91520. 
D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B,  NaUoiuU  Automobile  Dealers  Associ- 
ation. 8400  Westparli  Drive.  McLean  Va 
33101. 

O.  («)  11.320. 

A.  Miller  St  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Redwood  Lincoln  Mercury  Leasing 
Inc.,  1000  Van  Ness  Avenue.  San  Francisco 
Calif.  Ml 09. 

D.  (8)  $1,220. 

A.  Deborah  Imle  Miller.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders  of  the  United 
States.  15th  A  M  Streets  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  A  M  Streets  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $2,490.39.    E.  (9)  $313.65. 

A.  Mineral  Insulation  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 362  Springfield  Avenue.  Summit, 

E.  (9)  $5,400. 

A.  Charles  W.  MltcheU.  4601  Schenley 
Road.  Baltimore.  Md.  21210. 

B.  Wills  &  Associates.  Inc..  No.  903  36 
South  Charles  Street.  Baltimore.  Md.  21201 
(for  Americmns  for  Alaska). 

A.  aarence  Mitchell.  NAACP.  1025  Ver 
mont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Donald  Craig  Mitchell.  1601  P  Street 
Anchorage.  Alaska  99501;  and  510  A  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  1577  C 
Street.  Suite  304.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501 

D.  <6)  $9,999.99    E.  (9)  $892.91. 
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D.  (6)  $65.20.    E.  (9)  $113.88. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmers  Coopera- 
tives.    1800    MassachusetU    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,288. 

A.  Prances  E.  Nathan,  New  York  Public 
Ubrary,  8  East  40th  Street,  New  York  N  Y 
10016. 

B.  New  York  Public  Ubrary,  5th  Avenue 
and  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y  10018 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No  615 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $685.    E.  ( 9 )  $2.089. 20. 

A.  National  Association  for  Humane  Legis- 
lation. P.O.  Box  11675.  St.  Petersburg.  Pla. 

w«j  T33. 
D.  (6>$111.    E.  (9)  $103.95. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $59,493.    B.(9)  $59,301. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $396,108.47.    E.  (9)  $306,258. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  c' 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,361,687.06.    E.  (9)  $137,651.65. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $35,118.47.    E.  (9)  $13,487.50 
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A.  Christopher  Monek.  1957  E  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 

iVl?5'2ShJ'*''  ^  S'"^^  1*W..  Washington. 
U.C  20006. 

„,^-  Vincent  L.  Morelli.  Congoleum  Corp 
DC  20037™*^  NW-  Suite  225.  Washington, 
ft-.?;..*^**"***'*"™   *^'^-   Port«nouth.    N.H. 
D.  ( 6 )  $399.    E.  ( 9 )  $289.08. 

A.  Earl  J.  Morgan.  1150  17th  Street  NW 
Suite  500.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  PO  Box 
516.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  &  Bockius.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  KnoU  Pine  Chemicals.  120  East  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

A.  John  J.  MoUey.  National  Federation  of 
Inoependent  Business.  490  LEnfant  Plaza 
East  SW..  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Independent 
Business.    490    L-Enfant    Plaza    East    SW 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.(9)$200. 

A.  Richard  J.  MuUer.  Chrysler  Corp.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 
20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288 

D.<6>  $2,000.    E.(9)$105. 

ii^S*5r"*^  Griffin  Murray.  Suite  900. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC  20006 
o  ,:    ^    American    World    Airways.    Inc 
d"c  2^'*^  K  Street  NW..  Washington! 


A.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill  60611 
925    15th    Street    NW..    Washington,    D.C.' 
20005. 

E.  (9)  $46,746.59. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
^ployees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $17,174.81.    E.  (9)  $1,463.89. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Bldg 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,242,661.60.    E.  (9)  $31,247.92. 

A.  National  Coal  Consumer's  Alliance 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  80o' 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $1076.25.    E.  (9)  $1,076.25. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $408.00.    E.  (9)  $8,616.85. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives.    1800    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $29,806.    E.  (9)  $25,705. 

A.   National   Eklucation   Association     1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC  20036 
D.  (6)  $76,573.04.    E.  (9)  $76,573.04. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  Inc..  2012  Mas 
Mchusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $422,810.     E.  (9)  $8,081.93. 

A.  National  Forest  ProducU  Association 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washine- 
ton.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $34,424.59.    E.  (9)  $34,424.59. 

A.  National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association.  3510  Olive  Street.  St 
Louis.  Mo.  63103. 

D.  (6)  $2,127.48. 

A.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  <6)  $10,166.    E.  (9)  $3,923.30. 

,JL  'I*"*'"*'    Tax    Equality    Association. 
1000    Connecticut    Avenue    NW..    No    615 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $5,178.22.    E.  (9)  $6,049.11. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,144.08.    E.  (9)  $11,623.65. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association 
955  LEnfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $8,144.09.    E.  (9)  $11,623.65. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association 
955  L-Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,763.    E.  (9)  $8,226. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  402,  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,746.79. 

A.  Michael  C.  Nave,  National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
2003  o. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $359.41.    E.  (9)$4 


A.  Prances  E.  Neely,   245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,187. 

A.  Stanley  Nehmer,  Suite  600.  1320  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee,  Suite 
DC  20)36  ^^^   ^^''^^   '^  •    Wiishington, 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$350. 

A.  Gordon  E.  Nelson,  12005  Millstream 
Drive,  Bowie,  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm- Water  Alliance,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $2,512.44. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates,  Suite  1230 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20004. 

,,?;.^i?l^''*"   Sugar   &   Alcohol   Institute 
(lAA).  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil 

E.  (9)  $268.10. 

A  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  DC. 

2000o. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $4,937.50. 

■  o^-"!"""  "^    Norrell.  Business  Roundtable 
DC  20036.'*'  ^^-  ^""*  ''°^-  W'«'''"8ton. 
B.   The   Business   RoundUble,    200   Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City  10166. 
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D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $40. 


A.  North  American  Telephone  Associ- 
ation. 511  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $29,024.35.    E.  (9)  $29,024.35. 

A.  J.  Hallock  Northcott.  MinnesoU 
Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co..  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  dc  Manufacturing 
Co.,  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup.  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  1730 
Rhode  Idand  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  266.26. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes.  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Incorporated,  910  Market 
Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $260.    E.  (9)  130. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Bannon,  1544  33d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  Richard  O'Brecht.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC  200«6. 

A.  Neil  H.  Offen.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association,  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Matthew  D.  O'Hara.  General  Mills. 
Inc..  120O  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.  55440. 

D.  (G)$12il.7». 

A.  O'Keefe  Ashenden  it  Lyons.  Suite  5100. 
One  First  National  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 
60603. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp..  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

E.  (9)  $2,046.03. 

A.  William  J.  Olson.  1819  H  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Founda- 
tion, 1275  Mamaroneck  Avenue,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.  10605;  and  Third-Class  Non- 
profit Mailers  Alliance,  c/o  March  of  Dimes 
Birth  Defects  Foundation.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,597.18.    E.  (9)  $602.82. 

A.  Charles  Orasin.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,455.51. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  and 
Advancement  of  Small  Telephone  Compa- 
nies. 1104  Gary  Court,  Wheaton,  111.  60187. 

E.  (9)  $5,767.27. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Room  1414.  South  Building.  USDA.  Wash- 
ington. D-C. 

D.  (6)  $6,107.75.    E.  (9)  $1,108.87. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  American  Mining 
Congress.  1920  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.     American     Mining     Congress.      1920 
N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $471.46.    E.  (9)  $28.50. 

A.  William  G.  Painter.  Coast  Alliance,  530 
7th  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Coast  Alliance,  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $365. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,673.76. 

A.  Sara  Lynn  Parker,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  2011  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  2011 
I  Street  NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $401.54. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C:  919  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Lambert  &  Meyers, 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  713  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$720.    E.  (9)  $7.50. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Communications  Associ- 
ation, P.O.  Box  10013,  Houston.  Tex.  77206. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin,  Laml>ert  &  Meyers, 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  EHectric  Corp..  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.55.    E.  (9)  $63.58. 

A.  Huml)erto  R.  Pena,  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Meyers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Pension  Rights  Center.  Room  1019. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $115.36. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  OBannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  No.  1204,  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cold  Finished  Steel  Bar  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  5631.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $270. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harris  Corp..  Melbourne.  Fla.  32919. 


D.  (6)  $482.50. 


A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1776  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding.  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue,  Chester.  Pa.  19013. 

D.  (6)  $6,695.75.    E.  (9)  $232.30. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz,  1776  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Union  Corp..  One  Lake  Street. 
Upper  Saddle  River,  N  J. 

A.  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco.  P.C 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,227.50.    E.  (9)  $42. 

A.  Edmund  J.  Perret  II,  American  Psychi- 
atric Association,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  670,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,426.    E.  (9)  $909.45. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Bldg.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association. 
715  Cargill  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $796.82. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Blvd..  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,408.20. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  NAACP,  1025  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway. 
N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,150. 

A.  Nathaniel  Polster.  2128  Wyoming 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  Inc.,  777 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017;  Re- 
search To  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc..  598  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)$807. 

A.  Rafe  Pomerance.  530  7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  Inc..  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,708. 

A.  Judith  A.  Pond.  Ralston  Purina  Co.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  No.  924.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Co..  Checkerboard 
Square.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63188. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.(9)$104. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center.  622  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $3,320.    E.  <9)  $3,246. 

A.  Robert  W.  Porter.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Campground  On-ners  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  Post.  Business  Roundtable.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200.00    E.  (9)  $40.00 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Refrigerated  Warehouses.  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Refriger- 
ated Warehouses.  7315  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washlncton.  O.C.  30014. 

A.  Gwenyth  Pritchard.  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaia  East  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3200  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6X2.250.    E.  (9)»200. 

A.  Steven  L.  Prultt.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees.  APL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,025.00.    E.  (9)  $531.73. 

A.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  Bank  Bldg..  319  Southwest  Wash- 
ington. Portland.  Greg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $41,287.61.    E.  (9)  $4,576.92. 

A.  Qulntana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  G.  WlUlam  Ray.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Agency. 
Executive  Director's  Association.  815  15th 
Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,462.    E.  (9)  $8,515. 

A.  Reavis  A  McGrath.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
No.  300.  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable.  200  Parlt  Avenue 
No.  2222.  New  Yorlt.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1633  Broadway.  New  Yorli. 
N.T.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $420,571.    E.  (9)  $244,309.26. 

A.  John  M.  Rector.  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gisU.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.(9)$I25. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr.,  American  Trucli 
ing  Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  A^isociations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $1,536.97. 

A.  Don  T.  Reeves,  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,712. 


D.  ( 6 )  $1 ,924.82.    E.  ( 9)  $9,892.92. 

A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,792.    E.  (9)  $52. 

A.  Leonard  I.  Rippa.  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  no  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $189.28. 

A.  Selina  P.  Rissell.  415  Second  Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Ad-Hoc  Committee  for  Competitive 
Telecommunications.  415  Second  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $6,769.22. 

A.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Reynolds 
Boulevard.  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105. 

E.  (9)  $5,114.74. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson.  National  Education 
Association.  P.O.  Box  558,  Mercer  Island. 
Wash.  98040. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $953.    E.  (9)  $709.35. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison.  10  West  Side 
Drive.  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,407. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Rogers.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,359.82 

A.  Margaret  Rogers.  Printing  Industries  of 
America.  Inc..  1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America.  Inc.. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  E.  Rooks.  Jr..  1216  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Speiser.  Krause  and  Madole,  1216  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036;  (for: 
Mrs.  Vera  C.  Clemente.  No.  36  Roberto  Cle- 
mente  Street.  Ext.  San  Agustin.  Rio  Pie- 
dras.  Puerto  Rico  00926:  Mrs  Margarita  C. 
Matias,  Yagrumo  AD-3,  Valle  Arriba 
Heights,  Carolina,  Puerto  Rico:  and  Mrs. 
Maria  Lozano,  519tli  St..  QC-1,  Urb.  Coun- 
try Club,  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico). 

A.  Thomas  Root.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 
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A.  John  T.  Reggitts,  Jr.,  R.D.  2,  Boonton 
Avenue,  Boonton,  N J.  07005. 

A.  Louis  D.  ReUly  III,  Telephone  &  DaU 
Systems,  Inc..  517  North  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son. Wis.  53705. 

B.  Telephone  A  DaU  Systems.  Inc.,  517 
North  Segoe  Road,  Madison,  Wis.  53705. 

A.  J.  E.  Reinke.  Eastern  Airlines.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Eastern  Air  Unes,  Inc..  1030  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  U.S.,  1 
Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C 
20002. 


A.  Marcus  Roth,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue.  Washington,  D  C 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,854.20. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Independent 
Business,    490    L'Enfant    Plaza    East    SW 
Suite  3206.  Washington,  D.C.  20024 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Ruder  &  Finn.  1225  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Distillers  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $395.    E.  (9)  $473. 

A.  Barry  Russell.  1101  leth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  514.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  BioanalysU, 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab  Tech, 
614  Paul  Brown  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  <Sc  Associates.  Inc.. 
1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  514.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc, 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$41. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler,  National  Newspaper 
Association,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $73.30. 

A.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
63188. 

E.  (9)  $75.06. 

A.  Robert  P.  St.  Louis,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  225,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4040,  Ports 
mouth,  N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $246.51. 

A.  St.  Louis  Ship,  611  East  Marceau 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63111. 

A.  William  Samuel,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1101.  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1101,  Washington 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,633. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica, 
S.A.,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

D.  (6)$5O0.    E.  (9)  $411.18 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Kings  River  Power  Development 
Committee,  4886  East  Jensen  Avenue 
Fresno,  Calif  93725. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee 
D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)  $1,983.17. 


A.  Donald   E.   Santarelli.   2033   M   Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Safari   Club   International.   5151    East 
Broadway,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $1,102.04. 

A.  Lawrence   H.   Sawyer.   General    Mills. 
Inc.,    1200    New    Hampshire    Avenue    NW 
Suite  370,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 
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A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  1 101  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co..  3M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $74.01, 

A.  Deborah  M,  Schechter.  American 
Health  Planning  Association.  1601  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW,.  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  200«9. 

B.  American  Health  Plaimlng  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $90, 

A.  Ann  C.  Scheiner.  American  Health 
Planning  Association.  1601  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Joseph  Scherer,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  1801  North  Moore 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators. 1801  North  Moore  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Wendy  W.  Schiller.  National  Consumer 
Law  Center.  236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE,. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center,  II 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Mareha  Schramm.  1101  Cormecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council  Trade  As- 
sociation, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Amy  Schussheim.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006, 

D.  (6)  $357.75. 

A.  JameB  H.  Schuyler.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streete 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $12,115.37.    E.  (9)  $1,189.36. 

A.  Bari  Schwartz.  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  2011  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  2011 
I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $Z088.89. 

A.  Seatrain  Lines.  Inc.,  One  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Seattle  Housing  Authority,  Seattle 
Wash. 


A.   Seattle  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 
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A.  Seifman  &  Lechner.  P.C.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


B.  NatioiuU  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations. 12th  and  L  Streets.  Sacramento, 
Calif.  95814. 

D,  (6X22.500. 

A.  ServiceMaster  Industries.  Inc..  2300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove.  111. 
60515. 

E.  (9)  $3,300. 

A.  Yvonne  L,  Shafer,  National  Education 
Association.  1864  Juliet  Avenue.  St.  Paul. 
Miim.  55105. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
I6th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $904.    E.  (9)  $305.75 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Conne<^icut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,361.69. 

A.  Shearman  &  Sterling.  53  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A..  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)$417.    E.  (9)  $73.25. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner.  4  Irving  Place. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  Yorlt.  4 
Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $447.50 

A.  Dale  Sherwin.  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
717.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co..  2200 
Eldorado  Street.  E)ecatur.  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $196.20 

A.  Nelson  Shields.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control  Inc..  810  I8th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,057.96. 

A.  Shlmano-American  Corp..  205  Jefferson 
Road.  Parsippany.  N.J.  07054. 

E.  (9)  $2,402.02. 

A.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $66,370.49.    E.  (9)  $66,370.49. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Sigelman.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  No.  708.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Stephen  Silbigers.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  APL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D,  (6)  $9,900.    E.  (9)$76. 

A.  Uury  Silverman,  Clean  Water  Action 
Project,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Clean  Water  Action  Project.  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,242.28.    E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Althea  T.  L.  Simmons.  VKACP  1025 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $4,000 

A.  Mark  Simon,  815  16th  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 


D.  (6)  $379.20. 


A.  Thomas  K.  Singer,  900  I7th  Street 
N'W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  Si  Chemical  Corp., 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $651.10    E.  (9)  $32.62. 

A.  Stephen  L.  SiLardon  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C,  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $6,787.38    E.  ( 9 )  $9.50. 

A.  F.  Slatinshek  &  Associates.  Inc..  427 
North  Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage. 
N.Y.  11714;  United  Technologies  1125  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005;  Gener- 
al Dynamics  Corp..  Pierre  Laclede  Center. 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)  $550. 

A.  Scott  Slesinger.  ISth  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  15th  and  M  StreeU 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,168.25    E.  (9)  $417.72. 

A.  Slover  &  Loftus.  1224  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Coal  Traffic  League.  Denver. 
C^olo.  80110. 

D.  (6)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $3,861.50. 

A.  Catherine  Smith.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,723. 

A.  Elizabeth  M.  Smith.  815  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  No.  310  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $3,964.48    E.  (9)  $257.66. 

A.  Hugh  H.  Smith.  P.C.  1700  K  Street 
NW..  No.  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,522. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Station, 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $6,596.24.    E.  (9)  $12,059.07. 

A.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers.  100  IrMliana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,311.42. 

A.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 
D.  (6)  $35,308.26.    E.  (9)  $35,308.26. 

A.  Speiser.  Krause  St  Madole.  1216  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mrs.  Vera  C.  Clemente.  No.  36  Roberto 
Clemente  Street.  Ext.  San  Agustin.  Rio  Pie- 
dras.  Puerto   Rico   00926;    Mrs.    Margarita 
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Cmrdona    Matias.    Yagrumo    Ad-3.    Valle 
Arriba  Heights.  Carolina.  P.R.;  Mrs.  Maria 
Losano.  S19th  Street  QC-1.   Urb.  Country 
Club.  Rio  Pledras.  PR. 
E.  (9)  $9.95. 

A.  John  Sroka.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  E.  Stahl.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6>  $4,644.23.    E.  (9)  $29.89. 

A.  Joe  A.  Stamm.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  William  N.  Steele.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wa.  98124 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.(9)$544. 

A.  Elliot  Stem.  American  Health  Planning 
Association.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  DC.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association. 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,406.    E.  ( 9 )  $236.05. 

A.  Robert  B.  Stewart.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $1,746.    E.  (9)  $202.06. 

A.  Michael  Stientjes.  National  Affairs  Di- 
vision. American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Parle  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Kenneth  P.  Stinger.  American  Truclc- 
ing  Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Truclcing  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $154.27. 

A.  Surrey  &  Morse.  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire. 
Kinshasha.  Zaire. 

D.( 6)  $1,572.50.    E.  (9)$2S. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp.. 
511  Westminister  Avenue.  Elizabeth.  N.J. 
07207. 

D.  (6)  $1,894.44.    E.  (9)  $5.60. 

A.  William  W.  Suttle.  American  Insurance 
Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  415.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $442.50.    E.  (9)  $13.40. 

A.  John  L.  Sweeney.  Conrail.  13931  Es- 
worthy  Road.  Germantown.  Md.  20767. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  LEnfant  Plaza.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $6,420. 

A.  Michael  T.  Swinehart.  1422  West 
Peachtree  Street  NW..  No.  612.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30309. 


B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica. 
S.A..  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone,  2033  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 

A.  Task  Force  against  Nuclear  Pollution, 
Inc..  P.O.B.  1817,  Washington,  DC.  20013. 
D.  (6)  $13,399.69.    E.  (9)  $10,677.04. 

A.  Arthur  Earle  Teele,  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1877. 
135  South  Monroe  Street.  Suite  lOOC.  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.  32303. 

B.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCUS,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  13th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee— Pro-Llfe,  275  HospiUl  Park- 
way. San  Jose,  Calif.  95119. 

D.  (6)$160. 

A.  The  13th  Regional  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
24764,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

A.  Doris  Thomas.  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  of  the  United  States.  15th 
and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,471.17.    E.  (9)  $1,329.94. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  &  Craw- 
ford. 14th  Floor,  First  American  Center. 
Nashville.  Tenn.  37238. 

B.  Westinghouse,  1801  K  Street,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $607.50.    E.  (9)  $542.82. 

A.  Thompson,  Hine  <b  Flory.  1920  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Seaboard  Allied  Milling  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
19148.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64141;  Dixie-Port- 
land Flour  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  17236,  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38117:  ADM  Milling  Co..  P.O. 
Box  7007.  Overland  Park.  Kans.  66207. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 1730  M  Street  NW..  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abtwtt  Laboratories,  Abbott  Park. 
North  Chicago,  111.  60064. 

A.  Michael  L.  Tiner,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Food  dc  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  ( 6 )  $8,536.52.    E.  ( 9 )  $  149.62. 

A.  James  R.  Tobin,  Becton  Dickinson  Si 
Co..  Mack  Centre  Drive  II.  Paramus.  N.J. 
07652. 

B.  Becton  Dickinson  &  Co..  Mack  Centre 
Drive  II.  Paramus.  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  William  D.  Toohey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Travel  Industry  Association  ol  Amer- 
ica. 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,575. 

A.  Philip  Travaglione.  National  Communi- 
ty Action  Agency.  21  Sixth  Street  NE..  Apt. 
B-1.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Agency. 
815  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  610.  Washington. 
DC.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $15,730.    E.  (9)  $1,391. 

A.  Travel  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,431.    E.  (9)  $6,328.01 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  W.  Glenn  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,667.    E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers. 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $38,956.80.    E.  (9)  $38,956.80. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists. 
Inc.,  163  Cold  Spring  Road,  Syosset.  N.Y. 
11791. 

D.  (6)  $2,940.    E.  (9)  $177. 
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A.    United    States    Cruises. 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98121. 
E.  (9)  $230.50. 


2200    Sixth 


A.  U.S.  Maritime  Committee,  Inc..  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,022.22.    E.  (9)  $106,526.62. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,164.50.    E.  (9)  $3,530.52. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  390.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  390.  Washinston.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,485. 

A.  Christine  L.  Vaughn.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $86.65.    E.  (9)  $168.51. 

A.  Douglas  K.  VoUmer,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans of  America.  4350  East-West  Highway, 
No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  No.  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

D.  (6)  $8,200. 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron.  6204  White  Oak  Lane. 
Tamarac,  Fla.  33319. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associ- 
ation, Suite  500,  1705  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,825. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Wald.  Harkrader  St  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Or- 
leans, 228  Saint  Charles  Avenue.  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70130. 

D.  (6)  $51.16.    E.  (9)51.15. 


A.  Wallace  T.  Ward.  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Washington  Natural  Gas.  815  Mercer. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

A.  Webster  <fc  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  350,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Skanska  (U.S.A.),  Inc..  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road.  Building  Tycon  2,  Suite  500 
Vienna.  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)  $87.50. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller,  Jr.,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,720. 

A.  James  F.  Welsh.  4805  Edgefield  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Alaska  Coalition.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,796.94. 

A.  Western  Coal  Traffic  League,  1224  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $28,858.08.    E.  (9)  $28,861.50. 

A.  Western  Growers  Association.  Suite 
800.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Western  Resource  Alliance,  Star  Route 
Box  98.  Eastsound.  Wash. 

E.  <9)  $64.75. 

A.  Bennett  C.  Whitlock.  Jr..  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis.  Goidmark  St  Schorr. 
500  Maynard  Building.  Seattle,  Wash. 
98104. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp..  Inupiat 
Community  of  the  Arctic  Slope.  P.O  Box 
129.  Barrow.  Alaska  99723. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $4,174.03. 

A.  Wilcox  &  Sharood.  P.C.  1899  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,800.    E.  (9)  $7,300. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  St.  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Pindlay.  Ohio. 

A.  Barry  Williams.  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers.  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,323.04. 


D.  (6)  $342.50.    E.  (9)  $38.19. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Quasar  Petroleum  Co..  2500 
Fort  Worth  National  Bank  Building.  Port 
Worth.  Tex.  76102. 

A.  Williams  dc  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association,  430 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,295.    E.  (9)  $89.10. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association   for  Responsible  Housing 
Policy,  Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
No.  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $63.65. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Cormecti- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Bangor  Punta  Operations.  Inc..  One 
Greenwich  Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  C  Brewer  and  Company,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
1826.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

D.  (6)  $7.50.    E.  (9)  $12.73. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burger  King  Corp..  7360  North  Kendall 
Drive,  Miami,  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)  $140.    E.  (9)  $12.73 

A.  WiUiams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Foods  Corp..  135  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)$45.    E.  (9)  $12.73 

A.  WiUiams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  Council.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20036. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Feather  and  Down  Association,  4441 
Auburn  Boulevard.  Suite  O,  Sacramento 
Calif.  95841. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter's  Association. 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  723.  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lloyd  Hayes.  P.O.  Box  1447.  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 


B.  Institute  for  Due  Process  for  Financial 
Institutions.  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp. 
1500  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102 

D.  (6)  $1,087.50.    E.  (9)  $114.55. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Krause  Milling  Co..  P.O.  Box  1156.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53201. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lanham  Act  Preservation  Association, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  60350.  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Mustang  Fuel  Corp..  1100  First  Nation- 
al Center  East,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73102. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Water  Compa- 
nies. 1019  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  1110 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $317.50.    E.  (9)  $25.46. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1 101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington 
D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C -20036. 

B.  Olympia  St  York  Developments.  Ltd..  1 
First  Canadian  Place.  Toronto.  Ontario. 
Canada. 

A.  WiUiams  dc  Jensen.  P.C.  1 101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  St  York  Equity  Corp..  245 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $475.    E.  (9)  $50.92 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  No.  215.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Williams  dt  Jensen.  P.C.  1 101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East-West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C  20014. 

D.  {6)$30.    E.  (9)  $12.73. 


A.  WiUiams  de  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Physical  Therapy  Associ- 
ation. 1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  WiUiams  dc  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  E.  F.  Hutton  St  Co..  Inc..  One  Battery 
Park  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1 101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  WiUiams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co..  608  Second  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington 
D.C  20036. 
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B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  490 
L'Enfant  Ptaia  Ewt  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30034. 

A.  Williams  4e  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southern  California  Oas  Co..  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System.  930  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

A.  Williams  A  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southland  Royalty  Co.,  1000  Fort 
Worth  Club  Tower,  Port  Worth.  Tex.  76102. 

D.(6)$30    E.  (9)  $12.73. 

A.  WUliams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southwest  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  37611. 
Love  Field,  E>allas.  Tex.  75235. 

A.  Williams  tt  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Suite  500,  Washington,   D.C. 

20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marlieting  Association 


(Sallie  Mae).  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  George  S.  Wills.  Wllte  &  Associates. 
Inc.,  No.  903,  36  South  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more. Md.  21201. 

B.  Wills  tt  Associates.  Inc.,  No.  903,  36 
South  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.  21201 
(for  Americans  for  Alaska). 

A.  John  Wilson.  Solar  Lobby,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Solar  Lobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  510.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $374.23. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
No.  708.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  No.  708,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8.33. 

A.  Don  Womaclt,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1013,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,356.    E.  (9)  $96.25. 

A.  Kerry  Woodward,  3028'/^  Hillegass. 
Berlieley.  Calif.  94705. 

B.  Gay  Rights  National  Lobby,  Inc.,  930  F 
Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  611,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,121.04. 


A.  W.  R.  Worley.  730  Densley  Drive.  Deca- 
tur. Ga.  30033. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co..  270  Peachtree 
Street  NW..  AtlanU,  Ga.  30303. 

D.  (6)  $3,890.    E.  (9)  $2,842.87. 

A.  Franlclin  L.  Wright,  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banl(s,  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $631.58. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
Sllbert,  No.  580,  The  Watergate  600,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Filmways,  Inc.,  2049  Century  Park 
East,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Thomas  K.  Zaucha,  Cooperative  Pood 
Distributors  of  America,  1910  K  Street  NW., 
No.  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cooperative  Pood  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, 1910  K  Street  NW.,  No.  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kevin  B.  Zeese,  530  Eighth  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML),  530  Eighth 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Michael  J.  Zimmer,  Cogeneration  Coali- 
tion, Inc.,  1828  L  Street  NW..  No.  804.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cogeneration  Coalition,  Inc.,  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  804,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 
The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards  were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of  RepresenUtives  for  the  first 
calendar  quarter  of  1981: 

A  POSTCARD  MAY  BE  USED  WHEN  A  REGISTRANT  HAS  NOT  INCURRED  REPORTABLE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  AND  HAS 

NOT  Engaged  In  Any  Lobbying  Activity  During  The  Quarter. 

Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  Being  Provided  For  Informational  Purposes  Only. 
The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below: 

NLF3  QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

To  IM  irtwtted  la  lieu  of  a  Quarterly  Report  wbeo  rethtrart  has  Mt  incurred  reportaMe  receipts  or  expeotf^ 

ituros  aSiS?!rtoui«|e<  ■  m  ^^^  »ctiyity  durin Hie  <uarter. . 

IMPORTANT:  RIe  a  separate  postcard  for  each  ewployer  or  diwrt 


RECISTMNT 

■usineu  AMress- 


inumber.  streel/P.O.  Box) 


{city,  state,  zip  code) 


[■ployor- 


(H  RE«$TMNT  is  au  aEMt  of  soMOoe  OTHEI THMI  "OlPtOyEr  state  Wow  (rtose  ioterest  »  represented. 

K  Mt  appNcaMe,  state  llOir.)  

CUCIIt 


For  the  period  (check  one  box  only): 

D  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1— Mar.  31) 
D  inly  10  Report  (April  1— June  30) 


19. 


D  Oct  10  (JMly  1— Sept  30) 
D  Jan.  10  (Oct  1— Oec.  31) 


I  certif,  tliat  tlie  afco«  aao^d  regstrairt  did  ootewejJJ^^^ 

eeipts  or  oxpeoditures  i«  a"*««*?« «?»  »«TS«  *  '■^-^**g»jg??^'.S.S^J^!JSyJ55d  ■■ 
rMunptiooof  reportm  io  the  eveirt  that  actwitr  co— wees;  otherwise  I  can  cooiMie  lo  smwi  a  p»»«—  - 

Keu  of  a  report 
Ixecutedon 


mate) 


(signature) 


79-059  0-84-24   (Part  8) 


fiiiiiniiirni 


lOOM 


A.  John  J.  Adams. 

B.  Etthyi  Corp. 
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A.  V.  J.  Adduci. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  SUtes. 

A.  G.  Colbum  AJcer. 

B.  Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Allwarden. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capitol  Local  689. 

A.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy. 

A.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems. 
Inc. 

A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Inc. 

A.  American  Orthotic  <b  Prosthetic  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 
A.  Americans  for  SALT. 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell. 

B.  United  Oas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associ 
atlon. 

A.  Leonard  Appel. 

B.  Everett  Terminal  Co..  Inc. 

A.  John  Christian  Archer. 

B.  Brown  A  Root,  Inc. 

A.  Anthony  Armstrong. 
T.^   ^'■'*"  American  Development  Group. 

A.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ 
ation. 


A.  Associated  Employers.  Inc. 

A^Aaaociation  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women. 

A.  Association  of  Independent  Corrugated 
Converters. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Frank  M.  Ault. 

B.  Norwich-Eaton  Pharmaceuticals. 

A.  John  D.  Austin. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Christine  M.  Bangert. 

a  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp. 

A.  Carol  M.  Barger. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States.  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Barnard.  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Bamett.  Alagia  A  Carey 

B.  Dairymen.  Inc. 

A.  Neil  D.  Baron. 


B.  Standard  &  Poor's  Corp. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman. 

B.  Pennsylvania  SUte  Education  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 
B   American  Orthotic  and  Prosthetic  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Bennett. 

B.  Association    of   Executive   Recruiting 
ConsultanU.  Inc. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson.  III. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Wav 
Employees. 

A.  Richard  B.  Berman. 

A.  Charles  Bernhardt. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  George  K.  Bernstein. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Oerda  Bikales. 

B.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  James  D.  P.  Bishop. 
B     Burson  Marsteller    (for    National    Oil 
Jobbers  Council). 

A.  Bison  A  Wenning. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

A.  Tom  G.  Black. 

B.  National   Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Glenn  Blitgen. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 


May  18, 1981 


A.  Jerald  Blizin. 

B.  Hill  A  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation. 


B.  Stepan  Chemical  Co. 

A.  David  Branand. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Gerard  M.  Brannon. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Noel  Brazil. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  John  Heru-y  Brebbia. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Northern  Solar  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  A  Morgan. 

B.  Associated    HospiUI   Service   of   New 
York. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee.  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  David  W.  Broome. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  T.  Brown. 

B.  aties  Service  Co. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Brown. 

B.  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr. 

B.  CENTAR  Associates. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown.  Jr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Ufe  Sciences 
Inc. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co..  Inc. 

A.  David  Bnibaker. 

B.  National  RehabiliUtion  Counseling  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Harvey  F.  Brush. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc. 

A.  Marguerite  E.  Bryan. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 

A.  David  G.  Burden. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana). 


V 


A.  Larry  Boggs. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident    Indemnity   Life   Insurance 

A.  William  H.  Borghesani.  Jr. 

B.  Private  Carrier  Conference. 

A.  Charles  E.  Boswell. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capitol  Local  689. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Boyle. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  VegeUble  Asso 
ciation. 

A.  Bradley.  Arant.  Rose  A  White. 

B.  Blount  International.  Ltd. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi 
neers.  * 

A.  Jerry  M.  Brady. 


A.  Francis  X.  Burkhardt. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
A  Allied  Trades. 

A.  Burr.  Pease  A  Kurtz.  Inc. 

B.  Eklutna. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

A.  Butler.  Binion.  Rice.  Cook  A  Knapp. 

B.  Dorchester  Sea-3  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Byrne. 

B.  Stone  ConUiner  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader.  WIckersham  A  Taft 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  A  Taft 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  A  Taft 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co. 

A.  Roy  C.  Cahoon  Associates. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Charles  Caldwell. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin. 


May  18, 1981 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  A 
Hunter. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carriers  Associ- 
ation. Inc. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  A 
Hunter. 

B.  Louisiana  Gasification  Associates. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Campbell. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Paul  W.  C&ne. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Isaac  R.  Caraco. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Constantine  G.  Caras. 

B.  Ogden  Corp. 

A.  William  R  Carmichael. 

B.  American  Floral  Services. 

A.  David  C.  Carter. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

A.  E>onato  Caruso. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc. 

A.  John  L.  Ckksey. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Cassidy. 

B.  Chemical    Specialties    Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  Elizabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Seymour  M.  Chase. 

B.  AST  Companies. 

A.  Howard  P.  Chester. 

B.  Stone.  Glass  A  Clay  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Citizens  of  National  Committee  to  Ex- 
onerate Richard  Nixon. 

A.  Cladouhos  A  Brashares. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc. 

A.  Cladouhos  A  Brashares. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  International   Petroleum  Refining  A 
Supply  Sdad..  Ltda. 

A.  Cladouhos  A  Brashares. 

B.  Intematfenal  Processors. 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Seaview  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Cladouhos  A  Brashares. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Sales.  U.SA.,  Inc. 

A.  Bob  Clark  A  Associates. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Gilbert  M.  Clark. 

B.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Joseph  J.  P.  Clark. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  William  P.  darken. 

B.  International  Council  of  Airshows. 

A.  Clifford  A  Wamke. 

B.  Warner-Lambert  Co. 

A.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 
A.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 
A.  Cole.  Corette  A  BradfieM. 
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B.  American  Express  Co. 

A.  Cole.  Corette  &  Bradf  ield. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

A.  Cole.  Corette  A  Bradf  ield. 

B.  Council  of  American  Chaml>ers  of  Com- 
merce. Europe  and  Mediterranean. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  A  Scott. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  A  Scott. 

B.  Automotive  Materials  Industry  Council 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  A  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  A  Scott. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It- Yourself  House- 
hold Moving. 

A.    Committee    to    Safeguard    Prisoners 
Rights. 

A.  Congressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee, Inc. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkling. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc. 

A.  James  T.  Conner. 

B.  Mobay  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Gregory  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  J.  Contney. 

B.  Textile  Rental  Services  Association  of 
America. 

A.  Contract  Carrier  Conference. 

A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey.  Jr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Bennett  J.  Com. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  A  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Btorcotte  Corrigan. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  A  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlin. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  William  R.  Courtney. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Association  of  United  States  Night 
Vision  Manufacturers  Aerospace/Optical 
Division.  ITT. 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  City  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Karl  E.  Cox. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 


B.  Motorola.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  Vought  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr. 

B.  Med-E-Jet  Corp. 

A.  James  H.  Cromwell.  Sr. 

B.  Worldgate  Office  Park. 

A.  Bobby  E.  Crow. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring. 

B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring. 

B.  Commuter  Airline  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Crutchf  ield. 

B.  General  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 


A.  Cuba  Claims  Association. 

A.  William  E.  Cumt>erland. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  John  T.  Curran. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr. 

B.  North  DakoU  Railway  Lines. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Merchants  Association. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III. 

B.  Coalition  of  Automotive  Associations. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III. 

B.  Specialty   Equipment   Market   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Francis  R.  deBondt. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services,  Inc. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Association   of  SUte   and  Territorial 
Health  Officials. 

A.  George  K.  Degnon  Associates,  Inc. 


Mmmmmm 
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B.  National  Assoc,  of  Children's  Hospitals 
A  Related  Institutions. 

A.  Stephen  T.  Oelamater. 
R  Halliburton  Co. 

A.  John  L.  Delano. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach. 

B.  PepsiCo.  Inc. 

A.  B.  T.  Dempsey. 

A.  Detroit  Edge  Tool  Co. 

A.  James  T.  Devlne. 

B.  Bowline    Proprietors    Association    of 
America. 

A.  Diclutein.  Shapiro  A  Morin. 

B.  Capaway  Seafoods.  Inc. 

A.  Dicksteln.  Shapiro  St  Morin. 

B.  L-S  Society. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Marine   Engineers   Beneficial    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Dicksein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Mitsubishi  International  Corp. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  Sc  Morin. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Transmission. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association.  Inc. 

A.  HoUis  M.  Dole. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  William  D.  D'Onofrio. 

B.  National     Assn.     for     Neightwrhood 
Schools.  Inc. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  James  A.  Dorach. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Assn.  of  America. 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey. 

B.  American     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Water  Systems  Council. 

A.  Barbarba  S.  Dudeck. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Jane  Due. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Michael  P.  Duffy. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  MUler.  P.C. 

B.  Delaware  5. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  MiUer,  P.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  PC. 

B.  Huron-CUnton  Metropolitan  Authority. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Kenal  Natives  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 
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B.  Adolph  Klzas. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Mid-West   Electric   Consumer   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  A  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association.  Inc. 

A.  J.  W.  Dunlop. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Oas  Co. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Roderick  Dwyer. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Economic  Service  Counsel.  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  Inc. 

B.  Nestle. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Oovemment  of  Uganda. 

A.  Anne  fidlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Ef fors. 

B.  Community  Antenna  Television  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Eichenberger. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Energy  Action  Educational  Foundation. 
A.  Ralph  Engel 


B.    Chemical    Specialties    Manufacturers     pelman. 


B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 
A.  Five  Freedoms.  Inc. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Flelschman. 

B.  Cablecom-General.  Inc. 

A.  Aaron  I.  Flelschman. 

B.  Warner  Amex  Cable  Communications. 
Inc. 

A.  David  H.  Foerster. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Raymond  J.  Foley. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Assn..  Inc. 

A.  James  W.  Fori^tel. 

B.  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Fraites. 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  A  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  WiUiam  H.  G.  Prance. 

B.  National    Motorsports   Committee   of 
ACCUS. 

A.  Richard  H.  Francis. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  Robert  F.  Freer.  Jr. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

A.  Fried.  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  A  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Doyon.  Ltd. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  A  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Florida. 

A.  Fried,  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  A  Kam- 


B.  Coffee.  Sugar  A  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc.        B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 


Association. 

A.  Steven  L.  EIngelberg. 

B.  American  Associaton  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Elder. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  ClUford  Elkins. 

B.  Delaware  A  Hudson  Railway. 

A.  Ely.  Guess  A  Rudd. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervln. 

B.  Quintans  Refinery  Co. 

A.  Donald  C.  Evans. 
A.  Joseph  O.  Evans. 
A.  Far  West  Ski  Association. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  MacRae. 

A.  Michael  Farrar. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Arthur  Fefferman. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  John  W.  Feist. 

A.  C.  Welles  Fendrich. 

B.  Research-Cottrell. 

A.  John  L.  Festa. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Blaine  Fielding. 


B.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge  Res- 
ervation. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  A  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe. 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman. 

B.  Wilner  A  Scheiner  (for  American  Soci- 
ety of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.). 

A.  James  M.  Friedman. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  A  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  American  Indian  Scholarships. 

A.  Karl  A.  Funke  A  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Keweenaw  Bay  Chippewa  Tribe. 

A.  Gailor,  Elias  A  Matz. 

B.  National  Assn.   of  State  Savings  and 
Loan  Supervisors. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  A  Etouglas. 

B.  Peoples  Gas  Co. 

A.  Gardner,  Carton  A  Douglas. 

B.  Sealed  Power  Corp. 

A.  Gardner.  Carton  A  Douglas. 

B.  Zeigler  Coal  Co. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  A  Electric  Co. 

A.  Nicholas  P.  Gamett. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  James  J.  Garry. 


A.  Morton  A.  Geller. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  General  Instrument  Corp. 

A.  George  W.  Oephart. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  A  Electric  Co. 

A.  Phyllis  H.  Oerstell. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  William  T.  Gibb  III. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Gibson. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Norma  Gilbert. 

B.  Motorola.  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Gilbert. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Gildea. 

A.  Joe  L.  Gilmore. 

B.  Chrysler  Defense.  Inc. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason.  Jr. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America. 

A.  Richard  D.  Godown. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller   (for   National    Oil 
Jobbers  Council). 

A.  Richard  C.  Gohla. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Bruce  G.  Goodman. 

B.  Damon  Corp. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations. 

A.  Carl  F.  Graham. 

B.  Amway  Corp. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Health  In- 
surance Association  of  America). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton.  Inc.  (for  Navajo 
Nation). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  RKO  Gen- 
eral). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Seattle 
First  National  Bank). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Uniroyal). 

A.  James  R.  Greco. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Edward  M.  Green. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Wayne  Green. 

B.  73  Magazine. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Chester  A.  Oroseclose.  Jr. 


A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff . 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  Science  and  Health  Communications 
Group,  Inc. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American  (Gastroenterological  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  Jerome  Guth. 

B.  Armco,  Inc. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  WiUiam  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  Peter  N.  Hahn. 

B.  Chromalloy  American  Corp. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  Agri-Business.  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  American  Energy  Inc. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Central  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Cooperative. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  Grain  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  M&M/Mars. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  Operation  Independence. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  &  Associates. 

B.  Tobacco  Tax  Council. 

A.  Martin  Ryan  Haley  A  Associates. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative. Inc. 

A.  Floyd  D.  Hall. 

B.  International    Air   Transport    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  Robert  S.  Hartmann. 

B.  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Ekiwin  H.  Harvey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hasse. 

B.  Halt.  Inc. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Lon  H.  Heibeck. 


B.  Pennsylvania  State  Eklucation  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Partnership  Placements.  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Petroleum  Heat  and  Power  Co. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Philadelphia  Gas  Works. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Hendershot. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association. 

A.  C.  Dayle  Henington. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  Henkel  A  Lamon. 

B.  Colonial  Life  A  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Henkel  A  Lamon. 

B.  National      Association     of     Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators.  Inc. 

A.  Donald  A.  Henriksen. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen. 

B.  National   Federation   of   Federal   Em- 
ployees. 

A.  William  R.  Hesse. 

B.  Pahlgren  &  Ferriss.  Inc. 

A.  Kevin  M.  Higgins. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  and  Phillips.  P.C. 

B.  Michigan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  and  Phillips.  P.C. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York. 

A.  Hill.  Christopher  and  Phillips.  P.C. 

B.  Republic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

A.  Gerald  •Jerry"  Hill. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana). 

A.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery. 

A.  Beverly  Hines. 

B.  VISA-USA.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs. 

B.  National  Consumer  Law  Center.  Inc. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooi>era- 
tives. 

A.  Elmo  R.  Hoffman. 

B.  Global  Exploration  A  i:)evelopment. 

A.  Hoffman.    Hendry.    Stoner.    Sims    & 
Sawicki. 

B.  Global  Exploration  A  Development. 

A.  William  H.  Hoffman.  Jr. 

B.  American  Iron  A  Steel  Institute. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson. 

B.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

A.  Kelly  Holley. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Henry  W.  Holling. 
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B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmquist. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Holt  Cicatiello  Neiswanger.  Inc. 

B.  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

A.  John  W.  Holton. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 


A.  Mary  Greer  Houston. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  Farm 
Latwr  Research  Committee). 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co. 

A.  Virginia  Hoy. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Margaret  Renken  Hudson. 

B.  Korf  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  WiUiam  E.  Hughes.  Jr. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes. 
R  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Hunt.  Jr. 

B.  Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Admin- 
istrators. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt,  Jr. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  Heinold  Commod- 
ities. Inc.,  ContiCommodity  Services.  Inc.). 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

B.  National  Association   for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

A.  Robert  R.  Hurt. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Ikejiri. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Independent  U.S.  Tanker  Owners  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  G.  Conley  Ingram. 

B.  Alston,    Miller    &    Gains    (for    Great 
American  Management  &  Investment,  Inc.). 

A.  International  Maritime  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  James  E.  Jones. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co. 

A.  James  V.  Jordan,  III. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Everett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman.  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 
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of    Teachers. 


A.  William  J  Keating. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Jeferson  D.  Keith. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Donald  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleum  Corp. 

A.  Donald  W.  Keller. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 

A.  Paul  J.  Kelley. 

B.  U-Haul  International,  Inc. 

A.  Stephen  G.  Kellison. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  William  T.  Kendall. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Kenyon  &  Kenyon, 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

A.  Robert  M.  Ketchel. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Elarline  A.  Keyser. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Kibben. 

B.  Business  Roundtable. 

A.  Edward  J.  Kierman. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associ- 
ations. 

A.  Kikkoman  Foods,  Inc. 

A.  Daniel  L.  Kiley. 

B.  Norfolk  Si  Western  Railway  Co. 

A.  Margaret  A.  Kimball. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  James  L.  Kimble. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Edward  H.  King. 

B.  Walgreen  Co. 

A.  G.  Jack  King. 
BUS  Air,  Inc. 

A.  Roger  P.  Kingsley. 

B.  American     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnaird. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 

A.  Alan  S.  Kirk  II. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Robert  B.  Kittredge. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Allie  C.  Kleinpeter,  Jr. 

B.  Louisiana  Bankers  Association. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  8i  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  D.  Knight. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Jeffrey  W.  Knight. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kommann. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminski. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  Philip  Kugler. 


B.    American    Federation 
AFL-CIO. 

A.  Labor  Bureau.  Inc. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Merck  dc  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Philip  A.  Lacovara. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc. 


A.  R.  D.  Laime. 

B.  National  E^ducation  Association. 

A.  James  H.  Lake. 

B.  SunMaid  Raisin  Growers  of  California. 

A.  James  H.  Lake. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin. 

B.  SmithKline  Corp. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  Cryogenic  Vacuum  Technology  Co. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Laser. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  Michael  Lashbrook. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Ted  Lattanzio. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Ivan  Lawyer. 

B.  G.C.C.  Beverages.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lease. 

A.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb,  Leiby  ii  MacRae. 

B.  Underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London. 

A.  Robert  B.  Leflar. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Edward  A.  Lenz. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Robert  Lesmeister. 

B.  American  Firearms  Industry. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Boston  Edison  Co.,  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co..  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc.  and  Northeast  Utilities  Service 
Co. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Commerzbank  AG. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 
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B.  General  Electric  Co..  Oas  Turbine  Divi- 
sion. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  GK  Technologies.  Inc. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  9t  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National    Alliance    of    Supermarket 
Shoppers. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Tosco,  Inc.  ' 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington.  Martin  4c  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Union  Investment  GmbH. 

A.  Robert  J.  Levering, 

B.  Direct  Selling  AssociaUon. 

A.  David  Lewis. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 


B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO.        B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 


A.  James  B.  Liberman. 

B.  Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co.,  et 


al. 


A.  Richard  A.  Lillquist. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association. 

A.  Elena  Linthicum. 

B.  Allied  Chemcial  Corp. 

A.  Zel  E.  Lipsen.  — - 

A.  Thomas  Lisk. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  H.  Richard  Lloyd.  Jr. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Robert  H.  Loeffler. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen.  Fellman  &  Howe. 

B.  National  Water  Well  Association. 

A.  John  Lounsbui  y. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Robert  C.  Lower. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp. 

A.  Judy  D.  Lynch. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

A.  Timothy  C.  MacCarthy. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  James  E.  Mack. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mirror  Manu- 
facturers. 

A.  Curtis  T.  Mackey. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Lee  G.  Magnussen. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maier. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Richard  R  Mallory. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malone. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Manchester  Associates.  Ltd. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  Ronald  Anthony  Marks. 
A.  D.  V.  Maroney.  Jr. 


A.  Charles  Louis  Marshall  II. 

B.  Holding  and  Customer  Development. 

A.  E.  C.  Marty. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  Paul  J,  Mason. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  William  F.  Massmaim. 

B.  Dr  Pepper  Co. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Willian  J.  McAulif fe.  Jr. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 
^    B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  McCahill. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  McCamish,  Ingram.  Martin  &  Brown. 
Inc. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp. 

A.  A.  R.  McCammon. 

B.  Tennessee  Railroad  Association. 

A.  James  R.  McCauI. 

B.  International  Maritime  Association  (for 
Allis-Chalmers ). 

A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Toni  McCrary. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  James  McDonald. 

B.  Jack  McDonald  Associates.  Inc.  (for 
Northrop  Corp.). 

A.  Dinah  D.  McElfresh. 

B.  Hauck  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  of  Child  Care  Management 
Foodservice  Organization  of  Distributors). 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  Robert  H.  McFadden. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S..  Inc. 

A.  James  M.  McGarry.  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGee. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Silver.  Freedman.  Housley,  Taff  tt 
Goldberg. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman. 


A.  William  Colm  McKeveny. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  R.  E.  McWUliams. 

B.  Boeing  Commercial  Airplane  Co. 

A.  George  G.  Mead. 

B.  American  Trucking  Assns.,  Inc. 

A.  David  Olan  Meeker,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Howard  N.  Menaker. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. 

A.  Ted  H.  Meredith. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association. 

A.  Metzger.  Shadyac  &  Schwaiz. 

B.  Melex  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

A.  Andrice  J.  Michaels. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Texasgulf ,  Inc. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Paul  J.  Miller. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Associatioo    of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Richard  V.  Minck. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Moery  tt  Co. 

B.  Surrey  &  Morse  (for  Amsterdam-Rot- 
terdam Bank). 

A.  Moery  &  Company 

B.  Surrey  Si,  Morse  (for  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Zaire). 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  John  V.  Moller. 

B.  Manchester  Associates.  Ltd.  (for  Nissan 
Motor  Co.) 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morin. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

A.  Victor  G.  Morris. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  St.  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Fareed  A.  Muhammad. 

B.  Prisoners  of  Indiana. 

A.  James  J.  Murphy. 

B.  Laclede  Gas  Co. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden. 
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B.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  National  Assn.  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veter- 
inarians. 

A.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  National  Consumer  Center  for  Legal 
Services. 

A.   National   Council    for   a  Responsible 
Firearms  Policy. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation. 

A.   National   Motorsports   Committee   of 
ACCUS. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women. 

A.  National  Outdoor  Coalition. 

A.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Natiorua  Resource  Center  for  Consum- 
ers of  Legal  Service. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Index. 

A.  National  Turliey  Federation. 

A.  National  Wheel  &  Rim  Association. 

A.  National  Youth  Pro-Ufe  Coalition. 

A.  Carolyn  B.  Nelson. 

B.  MetropoUtan  Properties.  Inc. 

A.  Mark  D.  Nelson. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Milton  E.  Nesheli. 

B.  Kikkoman  Foods.  Inc. 

A.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co..  Ltd. 

A.  James  O.  E.  Norell. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Richard  G.  Norris. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  raieen  O'Brien 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien. 

B.  International  Telephone  &.  Telegraph 
Corp. 

A.  Katherine  C.  O'Callaghan. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller    (for    National    Oil 
Jobbers  Council). 

A.  O'Connor  tt  Hannan. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  &  Accessories  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  O'Connor  4c  Hannan. 

B.  Hennepin  County. 

A.  Leonard  P.  O'Connor. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Larry  A.  O'Day. 

B.  Combined  Insurance  Co.  of  American. 

A.  Ashton  J.  O'Donnell. 

B.  Bechtel  National.  Inc. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell. 


B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  6i  Associates. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Gould.  Inc. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &,  Associates. 

B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  &  Associates. 

B.  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates. 

B.  Sperry  Division. 

A.  Alice  O'Leary. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 

A.  Robert  A.  Olexy. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries. 

A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Van  R.  Olsen. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Roy  E.  Olson. 

B.  America  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Stephen  E.  OToole. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp 

A.  W.  D.  Page. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  Steven  Parcells. 

B.  Save  the  Tallgrass  Prairie.  Inc. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Parker. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation. 

A.  Linda  K.  Parson. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co. 

A.  David  J.  Pattison. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow. 

B.  New  Process  Co. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &.  Blow. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc. 

A.  Larry  E.  Pauiick. 

B.  National  Spa  and  Pool  Institute. 

A.  Richard  A.  Paysor. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlin.  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  Si  Scheetz. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Richard  F.  Phillips. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  &  Dowd. 

B.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corp. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  8i  E)owd. 

B.  General  Tire  it  Rubber  Co. 

A.  Stuart  F.  Pierson. 

B.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  &  McPher- 
son  (for  Pan  Am.  LTV  Corp..  Consolidated 
Preightways.  Ovemite.  Trailways.  Airline  of 
Portugal.  Finnair.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico). 

A.  Rena  S.  Pies. 

B.  American  Footwear  Industries  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Piatt. 


B.  Burger  King  Corp. 

A.  Robert  Plett  Associates.  Ltd. 

A.  Michael  Poling. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Porter,  Wright.  Morris  &  Arthur. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

A.  Edmond  A.  Potter. 

B.  NCR  Corp. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell. 

B.  International  Association  of  Refrigerat- 
ed Warehouses. 

A.  Janet  Power. 

B.  VISA-USA,  Inc. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers. 

B.  Scientific    Apparatus   Makers   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Dravo  Corp. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  National  Educational  Assocation. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle. 

A.  Preston,  Throgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Washington  Department  of  Ecology. 

A.  Keith  A.  I>retty. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Arnold  J.  Prima.  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Paul  C.  Pritchard. 

B.  National  Parks  St  Conservation  Associ- 
ation. 

A.    Provident   Indemnity   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

A.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan. 

B.  Retail  Bankers  of  America. 

A.  Quintana  Refinery  Co. 

A.  Law  Office  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt. 

B.  Mid  America  Commodity  Exchange. 

A.  Robert  Randall. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 

A.  William  J.  Randall.  ). 

B.  Soil,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett. 

B.  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort,  Inc. 

A.  Carol  Raulston. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Timothy  Redmon. 
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B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Martha  L.  Rees. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co. 

A.  Paul  Reiber. 

B.  International  Air  Leases.  Inc. 

A.  William  W.  Relnertson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 
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A.  John  H.  Reurs. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  R.  Paul  Richard.  ^ 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

A  Lloyd  C.  Richardson.  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson. 

B.  Lear  Slegler,  Inc. 

A.  Don  Rlcketts. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Mark  J.  Riedy. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

A.  Jerome  Robinson. 

B.  Florida  Restaurant  Association. 

A.  Robinson.  Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronsohn 
&  Berman. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  Quincy  Rodgers. 

B.  General  Instrument  Crop. 

A.  Lois  M.  Rodney. 

B.  Credit  Union  Financial  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Willi  Roelll.  ^  , 

B.  Coffee.  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange,  Inc. 

A.  Susan  Rogers. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  F.  &  M.  Schaefer  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  International.  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Overseas  Shipholding  Group. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associ- 
atlon/CREP. 


A.  Carole  M.  Rogln.  „  .    „., 

B  Hauck  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  for  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Rolston,  Jr. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Gary  W.  Rossow. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

A.  John  W.  Rowland.  _   _ 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-t-iu. 

A.  Eric  M.  Rubin. 


B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden. 

B.  Wilner  &  Schelner  (for  American  Soci- 
ety of  Travel  Agents.  Inc.). 

A.  Thomas  L.  Sager. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

A.  Whitney  G.  Samson.        ,  ^  ^..    ,      , 

B.  American  Association  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy.   

A.  Dale  E.  Schell. 

B.  GATX  Corp. 

A.  Rosalie  K.  Schlosser. 

B.  Armstrong  Byrd  &  Associates.  Inc.  (for 
TMS.  USA). 


B.  Exxon  Corp. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Scholtz. 

B.  Coffee,  Sugar  &  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  Walter  A.  Schumann  III. 

B.  Potomac  Overlook  Associates.  Inc. 

A.  Second  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee  (Florida). 


A.  Yvonne  L.  Shafer. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 

B.  Datapolnt  Corp. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould. 

B.  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca.  Inc. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Shea  &  Gould. 

B.  Tosco  Corp. 

A.  Seymour  Sheriff. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 

toe.  

A.  Russell  L.  Shipley.  Jr. 

B.  National    Candy    Wholesalers    Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  James  K.  Shiver. 

B.  Hughes,  Sears  &  Shiver.  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Prances  Shlagel. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows. 

A.  Norman  D.  Shutler. 

B.  Clayton  Manufacturing  Co. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Slgelman. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.   Silver.    Freedman,    Housley.    Taff    & 
Goldberg. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman. 

B.  Provident    Indemnity    Life    Insurance 

Co. 


A.  Delbert  D.  Smith. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

A.  Douglas  S.  Smith 

B.  Noranda  Mining.  Inc. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton  (for  Florists'  Trans- 
world  Delivery). 

A.  Smith  and  Pepper. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Aerojet-General  Corp. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates  Inc. 

B.  DSP.  Inc. 

A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Gould,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  W.  Snyder. 

B.  Bechtel  Financing  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer.  Jr. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 

A.  South  DakoU  Railroads  Association. 

A.    Southwest    Homefumishings    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  William  A.  Speary. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc. 

A.   Specialty   Equipment    Market    Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Charles  A.  Speir. 

B.  Brookwood  Health  Services.  Inc. 

A.  William  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey. 
B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  m 
Italy.  Inc. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey. 

B.  American   Chamber  of  Commerce   in 
Spain.  Inc. 


A.  Richard  L.  Sinnott  &  Co. 

A.    6th    Pro-Life    Congressonal    District 
Action  Committee. 

A.  Carstens  Slack. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A  Barry  S.  Slevln. 

b".  United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

A.  Small  Business  Council  of  America.  Inc. 

A.  Peter  Small  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  William  A.  Mercer,  Inc. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley. 


A  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey. 
B    Association  of  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Europe  and  Mediterranean. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  &  Dempsey. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A  Squire.  Sanders  A  Dempsey. 

B.  United  SUtes  Wrestling  Federation. 

A.  Walter  M.  Starke. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co.. 

A  State  &  Federal  Associates.  Inc. 
B.   National   Association  of  Convenience 
Stores. 

A.  State  &.  Federal  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp. 

A.  Charles  D.  SUtton. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 


A.  David  J.  Steinberg. 
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B.   Nationa]   Council    for   m   Responsible 
'Veanns  Policy. 

A.  Oeone  C.  Steiner. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson. 

B.  Pfiser.  Inc. 

A.  Travis  R  Stewart. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc. 

A.  John  W.  Stlllwaggon. 

a  Coffee.  Sucar  A  Cocoa  Exchange.  Inc. 

A.  Alan  B.  Stover. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbein. 

B.  International   Allied   Printing  Trades 
Association. 

A.  Roger  J.  Stroh. 

B  United  Fresh  Pruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Stroock  A  Stroock  A  Lavan 

B.  Mrs.  Patsy  Perry. 

A.  Stroock  A  Stroock  A  Lavan 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis 
iration. 

A.  Austin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr 

B.  General  MUls.  Inc. 

A.  Peter  B.  SummervUle. 

B.  HID  and  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  Surrey  A  Morse. 

B.  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  Bank. 

A.  William  W.  Suttle. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Svendson.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Scott  R.  Swirling. 

h™  n**Jj?^  ^'*°^*'  Planning  A  Reproduc 
tlve  Health  AssociaUon.  Inc. 

A.  Warren  Tanner. 

B.  Organization  of  Independent  Artists. 

A.  Frank  Taylor. 

B.  National   Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 
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B.  Robert  Oof  f  A  Associates. 

A.  TransporUtion  Association  of  America. 

A.  Rebecca  C.  True. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries.  Inc. 
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A.  Philip  J.  Tulimieri.  Jr. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 

r^^     ^r*    H""*'"*^'*'"*'    District    Action 
Committee  (Pennsylvania). 

A.  Joseph  R.  Tyler. 

B.  US.  Fiber  Corp. 

A.  Drew  A.  Upton. 

B.  Scientific   Apparatus   Makers   Associ- 
ation. 

A.  Richard  A.  Van  Deuren. 

B.  National  Employee  BenefiU  Institute. 

A.  R.  Dick  Vander  Woude. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  A.  Randall  Vehar. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

A.  C.  John  Vermilye. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Brenda  R.  Viehe-Naess. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Marcos  von  Goihman 

B.  Guyana  Airways  Corp. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater.  Seymour  A  Pease 

B.  Canadian  Cablesystems.  Ltd. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  A  Pease 

B.  General  Instrument  Corp. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  A  Pease 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  A  Pease 

B.  J.  Paul  McNamara. 

o  X^l^*-  ^^'■-  Seymour  A  Pease. 
B.  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  A  Pease. 

B.  Virginia  SUte  University. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  A  Pease 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial. 


A.    39th    Congressional    District    Action 
Committee.  (New  York). 

A.  Lawrence  L  Thomas. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  W.  Reid  Thompson. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Paul  J.  Tiemey. 

B.  TransporUtion  Association  of  America. 

A.  Roger  Tilles. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp. 

A.  Roger  TOIea. 

B.  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

A.  Roger  TUles. 

B.  Wayne  State  University. 

A.  Martin  R.  Tilson. 

B.  Southern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Joe  Tomaino. 
^.^Congressional  District  Action  Commit 

A.  Edward  Tonat. 


A.  Catherine  Waelder. 

B.  National   Federation  of  Federal   Em 
ployc€s. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Waite. 

B.  Asphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Associ- 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  A  Ross 

B.  Chemtex  Fibers.  Inc. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  R.  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Uonel  L.  Wallenrod. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  James  E.  Wanko. 

B.  Society  of  America  Florists. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward. 

„»?.  ^e'A.Hostetler  (for  Soap  and  Deter 
gent  Association). 


A.  G.  Fletcher  Ward.  Jr. 


B.  Montgomery  Ward  A  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Horace  S.  Webb. 

B.  Iowa  Electric  Ught  and  Power  Co. 

A.  Webster  A  Chamberlain. 

B.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech 
nologists. 

A.  Jack  R.  Wehriy. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Robert  E.  Weigend,  Jr. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

A.  Joan  Weinstock. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 

B  Bison  and  Wenning  (for  National  Asso 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
otates). 

A.  William  Whichard,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Oil  Company  of  California. 

A.  Clem  White. 

B.  CNC.  Nipro. 

A.  White.  Fine  A  Verville. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District. 

A.  Whitman  A  Ransom. 

B.  Shimano  American  Corp. 

A.  Stephanie  Whyche. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  James  Wickwire. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

A.  Richard  L.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  A  Pickering. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  A  Pickering. 

B.  Dealer  Bank  Association. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  A  Pickering. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  A  Pickering 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associ 
ation  of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  A  Pickering. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part 
nerships. 

A.  Dorothy  Roth  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtin  Winsor.  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  A  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  A  Managers  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

A.  Winston  A  Strawn 

B.  Gould.  Inc. 

A.  Winston  A  Strawn. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen 

A.  Ann  Wise. 
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B.  Holllngsworth  A  Vose  Co. 

A.  Wolf.  Block.  Schorr  and  Solis-Cohen. 

B.  Meadville  Corp. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey. 

B.  Amoco  Oil  Co. 

A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill  A  Knowlton,  Inc. 


A.  George  M.  Worden. 

B.  Hill  A  Knowlton,   Inc.  (for  bistiUed 
Spirits  Council  of  the  United  SUtes). 

A.  Edward  E.  Wright. 

B.  G-4  Children's  Coalition. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle. 

B.  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Rothman.  Kuchel  A 
Silbert. 

B.  Bristol  Bay  Native  Corp. 

A.  Wyman.  pautzer.  Rothman.  Kuchel  A 
Silbert. 
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B.  California  Canners  A  Growers. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman.  Kuchel  A 
Silbert. 

B.  Eklutna.  Inc. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Rothman.  Kuchel  A 
Silbert. 

B.  Fllmways.  Inc. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  A 
Silbert. 

B.  Petersen  Publishing  Co. 

A.  Marc  D.  Yacker. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Min.  Suhkara  Abdul  Yahweh. 

A.  Min.  Suhkara  Abdul  Yahweh. 

B.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  January 
ISth  National  Holiday  Lobby  Committee. 

A.  Edward  A.  Yopp. 

B.  SUte  National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

A.  Michael  Zagorac.  Jr. 

B.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp. 

A.  Janice  Zarro. 


B.  Avon  Products.  Inc. 


A.  Zlontz,   Plrtle.   Morissett.   Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  In- 
dians. 

A.  Ziontz,  Pirtle,  Morissett,  Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Lummi  Tribe  of  Indians. 

A.  Ziontz.  Pirtle.  Morissett,  Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Makah  Indian  Tribe. 

A.  Ziontz.   Pirtle.   Morissett.   Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community. 

A.  Ziontz.  Pirtle,  Morissett,  Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Tribe. 

A.  Ziontz.   Pirtle.   Morissett.   Emstoff  A 
Chestnut. 

B.  Quileute  Indian  Tribe. 

A.  Laurence  W.  Zoeller. 

B.  Burson-Marsteller    (for    National    Oil 
Jobbers  Council). 

A.  Carl  E.  Zwisler  III. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
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NOMINATION  OF  JOHN  V. 
CROWEaoL 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OrOKXCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  letter  I  have  sent  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  regarding  the  nomination 
of  John  V.  Crowell  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources suid  Environment. 

Senators  Leahy  and  Kennedy  have 
placed  a  hold  on  Mr.  Crowell's  nomi- 
nation as  several  extremely  serious 
questions  exist  regarding  Mr.  Crowell's 
past  activities,  and  possible  future  con- 
flicts. 

The  evidence  against  Mr.  Crowell's 
appointment  is  substantial.  I  hope  you 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  follow- 
ing, and  hope  you  will  join  me  in 
urging  Senators  to  oppose  Mr. 
Crowell's  confirmation. 

Washmcton.  D.C.  May  14.  1981. 
Okak  Senator:  As  you  may  have  noted  in 
a  speech  I  made  on  the  House  floor,  May  1. 
and  in  articles  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Po«t,  and  other  papers.  I  have  strongly 
voiced  my  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
John  Crowell  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. In  this  role.  Mr.  Crowell.  the  former 
general  counsel,  and  spokesman,  for  the 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation,  would  super- 
vise the  Forest  Service  and  administer  na- 
tional forest  management  policy.  While  I 
have  serious  disagreements  with  Mr. 
Crowell's  philosophy  regarding  forest  man- 
agement, the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to 
this  appointment  encompass  matters  far 
graver  than  that. 

In  recommending  that  the  Senate  confirm 
Mr.  Crowell's  nomination,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  acted  without  the  Xiene- 
fit  of  review  of  the  recent  conviction  of  a 
wholly-owned  Louisiana  Pacific  subsidiary. 
KetchilLan  Pulp  Company,  for  serious  viola- 
tions of  anti-trust  laws.  Senators  Leahy  and 
Kennedy's  hold  on  Mr.  Crowell's  nomina- 
tion, has  allowed  time  for  extremely  impor- 
tant information  surrounding  the  anti-trust 
case  to  circulate.  As  more  information  has 
been  brought  to  light,  extremely  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  dealing  with  the 
degree  of  Mr.  Crowell's  involvement  in  the 
actions  of  the  companies  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy to  monopolize  Alaska's  timber  indus- 
try. 

According  to  the  judge's  decision,  the  Ket- 
chikan Pulp  Company  (KPC).  along  with 
the  Alaslta  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company 
(ALP),  were  both  guilty  of  conspiracy  "to 
restrain  trade  and  to  monopolize  the  timber 
industry  in  Southeast  Alaska."  The  court 
found  that  these  companies  utilized  in 
Southeast  AlasluL  "  The  court  found  that 
these  companies  utilized  the  natural  advan- 
tages    of     a     Forest     Service— guaranteed 


timber  supply  in  "concerted  and  combined 
efforts  to  control  the  Alaska  timber  market, 
to  eliminate  competition  and  to  maintain 
and  exercise  monopoly  power."  The  court 
found  that  "KPC.  together  with  Ite  execu- 
tive and  employees,  was  a  member  of  the 
coiMplracy".  The  judge  listed  both  Georgia 
Paciic  and  Louisiana  Pacific  as  among  the 
co-conspirators  in  this  very  serious  anti- 
trust violation. 

Since  the  hearing  it  has  been  documented 
that  Mr.  Crowell  himself  was  an  executive 
of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  and  has 
acknowledged  being  such  from  1973  to  the 
present.  Mr.  Crowell  has  stated,  however, 
that  he  served  oiUy  a  "ministerial"  function 
in  their  office. 

This  sutement  has  been  found  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  facts.  It  has  been 
clearly  determined  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  in- 
volved In  a  multl-milllon-dollar  agreement 
between  KPC  and  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Most  significantly,  it  was  re- 
vealed day  before  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Crowell  has  been  closely  involved  in,  and 
aware  of,  the  operations  of  KPC,  ALP.  and 
other  timber  companies  In  Southeast 
Alaska. 

Recently  obtained  documents  from  the 
discovery  process,  and  court  proceedings  of 
the  anti-trust  case,  indicate  that  Mr. 
Crowell's  involvement,  as  general  counsel  of 
Louisiana  Pacific,  and  as  Assistant  Secre- 
Ury  of  KPC,  involved  him  in  Southeast 
Alaska  timber  supply  matters  to  a  far  great- 
er degree  than  he  origiimlly  indicated.  Mr. 
Crowell's  activities  in  these  matters  were 
clearly  far  more  substantive  than  simply 
"ministerial". 

Mr.  Crowell  maintains  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Helms  that  he  was  involved  in  the  anti- 
trust case  solely  as  a  legal  advisor,  after  the 
cases  were  initiated,  t>eginning  sometime  in 
1975.  He  sUtes  that  he  had  'never  been  in- 
volved in  the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the 
occurrences,  negotiations,  or  contracts  out 
of  which  the  plantiffs'  claim  allegedly 
arose  "  He  claims  that  his  only  connection 
with  the  'entire  matter "  has  been  as  a 
lawyer  "peripherally  connected  with  the  de- 
fense of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  case." 

Mr.  Crowell's  public  statements  squarely 
contradict  recently  obtained  court  docu- 
ments that  show  him  to  have  been  deeply 
involved  with  the  business  activities  of  the 
guilty  companies. 

Interested  members  of  Congress  have  ob- 
tained a  May  2,  1973.  memo  from  D.  L 
Murdy  of  KPC,  to  Mr.  Crowell.  at  Louisiana 
Pacific  headquarters,  in  Portland.  In  the 
memo.  Murdy  tells  Mr.  Crowell  that  ALP 
and  KPC  will  refrain  from  discussing  the 
size  of  the  Forest  Services  timber  sales  to 
the  companies  until  the  talks  can  proceed 
under  Mr.  Crowell's  direction. 

Another  memo,  dated  April  14,  1975,  from 
Mr.  Crowell  to  Harry  Merlo,  president,  Lou- 
isiana Pacific,  suprises  Mr.  Merlo  of  infor- 
mation he  should  know  of  before  a  meeting 
with  Ed  Head,  the  operator  of  Alaska 
Timber  Corporation  (ATC). 

As  the  court  points  out,  ATC  was  one  of 
the  companies  victimized  by  the  conspiracy. 
ATC  is  presented  as  one  of  the  court's  ex- 
amples of  how  KPC  and  ALP  successfully 
conspired  to  keep  outside  mills  from  estab- 
lishing competitive  facilities. 


In  this  memo,  Mr.  Crowell  goes  Into  great 
detail  on  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  Southeast  Alaska  and  discusses  how 
it  was  in  the  interesU  of  KPC  to  keep  the 
level  of  those  sales  as  low  as  possible.  He 
further  advises  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
qualify  ATC  as  a  small  business  "if  that 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  KPC's  best  in- 
teresU." The  memo  shows  that  KPC  clearly 
was  in  control  of  ATC:  that  Mr.  Crowell  was 
aware  of  that  control,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  offer  advice  as  when  that  control 
should  be  exercised.  It  further  shows  that 
these  topics  were  discussed  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Louisiana  Pacific  headquarters. 
These   documents   hardly   demonstrate   a 
"peripheral"  or  "ministerial "  involvement  in 
the  events  on  which  the  court's  guilty  ver- 
dict  is   based.   Contrary   to   Mr.   Crowell's 
claim  that  his  role  was  simply  that  of  any 
attorney  advising  his  cliente,  the  court  deci- 
sion coupled  with  Mr.  Crowell's  awareness 
of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  KPC,  shows 
that  his  actual  role  was  that  of  an  attorney/ 
advisor  who  had  direct,  personal  Involve- 
ment in  the  Alaskan  operations  of  Louisiana 
Pacific  and  KPC.  The  court's  proposed  find- 
ings of  fact  indicate  that  Louisiana  Pacific 
and  KPC  were  involved  in  a  sophisticated 
monopoly  that  could  hardly  have  been  fab- 
ricated and  controlled  by  subsidiary  manag- 
ers in  Alaska.  In  naming  Georgia  Pacific 
and  Louisiana  Pacific  as  co-conspirators,  the 
judge  Indicated  her  opinion  that  involve- 
ment in  these  monopoly  practices  was  not 
confined    just    to    the   named   defendants, 
KPC  and  ALP. 

The  questions  is:  How  far  did  this  monop- 
oly spread  into  the  parent  corporations,  and 
how  great  was  the  involvement  of  specific 
executives  and  employees? 

As  an  executive  of  LP  and  KPC,  and  with 
certain  evidence— evidence  not  yet  com- 
pletely analyzed— linking  him  to  KPC's 
Alaskan  operations,  questions  of  the  most 
serious  nature  hang  over  Mr.  Crowell's  in- 
volvement In  the  anti-trust  case.  These 
questions  should,  and  must,  be  resolved 
before  the  Senate  votes  on  his  confirmation. 
However,  I  believe  we  have  seen  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  in  the  facts  made  availa- 
ble by  the  judge's  decision.  Problems  with 
the  small  business  set-aside-program,  ques- 
tions regarding  bidding  practices,  timber 
sales  appraisals  and  contract  negotiations 
have  been  occurring  on  the  Tongass  Nation- 
al Forest  for  years.  The  Justice  Department 
has  been  called  in  several  times  yet  has 
failed  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  for  a 
case.  How  is  it  that  the  plaintiffs,  then,  were 
able  to  secure  enough  information  to  bring 
a  guilty  verdict  against  KPC  and  ALP?  How 
could  the  unfair  business  practices  listed  by 
the  judge  have  been  occurring  for  such  a 
long  time  without  a  more  vlgoruos  response 
from  the  Forest  Service?  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  issues  that  remain  to  be  resolved, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
confirms  Mr.  Crowell. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  I  Intend  to 
have  the  House  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and 
Energy  Subcommittee  vigorously  pursue  all 
the  threads  in  this  case.  My  subcommittee 
will  not  rest  until  it  has  clearly  established 
all  the  facts,  and  outlined  all  the  problems 
concerning  the  Tongass  National  Forest's 
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relationship  with  the  convicted  firms.  I 
intend  to  closely  scrutinize  the  50  year 
timber  sales  contracts  held  by  these  firms, 
in  particular.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
subcommittee's  work  will  produce  legisla- 
tion to  correct  the  problem,  but  in  any  case, 
I  am  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
entire  matter. 

If  Mr.  Crowell  becomes  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, he  will  obviously  influence  the  Admin- 
istration's actions  on  the  Tongass  National 
Forest,  whether  or  not  he  directly  involves 
himself.  WlUi  the  timber  Industry  and 
Forest  Service  operations  in  the  Tongass  in 
such  disarray,  many  issues  there  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  resolved  at  the  national  policy 
level.  Because  of  Mr.  Crowell's  past  intimate 
involvement  in  Southeast  Alaska's  timber 
industry.  It  seems  at  the  very  least  he  ought 
to  recuse  himself  from  any  Forest  Service 
actions  on  the  Tongass. 

Section  705  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  would 
make  available  forty  ($40,000,000.00)  million 
dollars  "or,  at  much  as  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture finds  is  necessary"  to  ensure  that 
450  billion  board  feet  are  annually  cut  on 
the  Tongass.  As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment,  Mr. 
Crowell  would  have  authority  to  direct  the 
use  of  these  funds.  He  would  also  have  the 
authority  to  establish  a  guaranteed  loan 
program  to  timber  purchasers  in  Alaslta, 
and  to  define  eligibility  requirements  for 
the  loans,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  loans. 

This  authority  to  bestow  the  money  for  a 
guaranteed  timber  sale  volume,  and  to  ar- 
range loans  to  timber  companies  in  that 
region,  presents  a  clear  and  obvious  conflict 
of  Interest.  Since  the  court  has  determined 
that  there  are,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
only  two  timtier  companies  in  Southeast 
Alaska  (both  of  which  have  been  found 
guilty  of  monopoly  practices  and  one  of 
them  being  Mr.  Crowell's  own  company),  it 
is  simply  Incredible  to  me  that  he  can  still 
be  considered  for  a  role  in  which  his  actions 
might  easily  provide  great  financial  benefits 
to  his  former  employers  and  associates. 

I  should  think  that  Mr.  Crowell  himself 
would  want  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee to  further  debate  his  connections  to  the 
companies  Involved  In  the  anti-trust  viola- 
tions, and  completely  clear  up  all  the  ques- 
tions surrounding  his  actions  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Louisiana  Pacific  and  KPC.  It  is 
imperative  that  whatever  role  Mr.  Crowell 
may  play  in  straightening  out  the  mess  on 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  be  clearly  out- 
lined before  the  Senate  is  asked  to  vote  on 
Mr.  Crowell's  confirmation. 

This,  and  other  numerous  questions  that 
have  been  raised  regarding  his  past  actions 
and  allegiances  should  be  fully  answered. 

Therefore,  if  Mr.  Crowell's  confirmation  is 
Indeed  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
next  week,  without  first  having  additional 
hearings  befbre  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose 
him.  I  further  urge  you  to  offer  whatever 
support  you  can  to  those  Senators  who  are 
calling  for  reopening  hearings  on  his  confir- 
mation, and  who  feel,  as  I  do.  that  the  seri- 
ous questions  surrounding  this  nominee 
must  be  fully  answered. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regard- 
ing this,  please  call  me.  or  my  Forest  Sul>- 
committee  Staff  Director,  Greg  Skillman,  5- 
6416. 


Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


Jim  Weaver. 
Member  of  CongressA 
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HONORING  REV.  JOSEPH 

SZPHJSKI,  CM..  ON  THE  SILVER 
JUBILEE  OP  HIS  ORDINATION 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  NEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  17.  Rev.  Joseph  Szpilski  celebrat- 
ed 25  years  of  devoted  service  as  a  spir- 
itual leader  and  as  an  inspiration  to 
his  community.  The  United  Societies 
of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Parish  of 
Greenpoint,  Brooklyn,  marked  this 
important  anniversary  with  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  celebration. 

In  Joining  my  Greenpoint  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  celebration.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  works  of  Reverend 
Szpilski.  so  that  he  can  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 

With  the  inspirational  leadership 
and  hard  work  of  Reverend  Szpilski. 
the  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  Parish  has 
become  an  outstanding  model  of  inno- 
vation, the  epitome  of  a  spiritual  and 
material  uplifting  that  has  brought 
great  benefits  to  the  entire  communi- 
ty. His  devotion  and  dedication  to  his 
church  and  to  his  neighbors  is  found 
in  every  aspect  of  life  in  Greenpoint. 

I  congratulate  Reverend  Szpilski. 
and  I  thank  him.  I  join  his  devoted  pa- 
rishioners in  wishing  Reverend 
Szpilski  many,  many  more  years  in  our 
midst.* 


DISABILITY  INSURANCE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHBIAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 

•  Idr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  improve 
disability  insurance  for  the  blind.  My 
bill  would  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  further  liberalize  the 
eligibility  requirements  that  blind  per- 
sons meet  in  order  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits. 

A  person  who  is  blind  and  has 
worked  six  quarters  in  social  security- 
covered  employment  would  be  able  to 
qualify  for  disability  benefits.  Such 
payments  would  continue  as  long  as 
the  recipient  is  blind.  Under  present 
law.  benefits  are  cutoff  when  a  blind 
persons  earns  $458  a  month. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
Congress  should  act  to  liberalize  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  blind  per- 
sons, even  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  restrict  benefits 
provided  through  the  social  security 
system. 

First,  reducing  the  work  require- 
ment recognizes  the  difficulty  the 
blind  persons  have  getting  hired.  Be- 
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cause  they  are  usually  the  last  hired 
and  first  fired,  many  are  not  able  to 
acquire  the  necessary  quarters  of  cov- 
erage. 

Second,  current  law  prevents  many 
blind  people  from  even  seeking  em- 
ployment. Those  who  have  managed 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits  are 
afraid  to  take  jobs.  The  risk  of  losing 
the  benefits  is  too  great  when  com- 
pared to  the  low  wages  and  lack  of  job 
security  they  would  have  once  in  the 
work  force. 

Third,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
added  economic  burden  the  blind  are 
forced  to  bear.  Because  of  employers' 
reluctance  to  give  them  more  responsi- 
ble and  better  paying  jobs,  the  earn- 
ings of  blind  persons  are  low.  The 
blind  must  also  bear  the  added  costs  of 
hiring  sighted  persons  or  buying  spe- 
cial equipment  to  enable  them  to  fully 
participate  in  modem  society. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  wel- 
fare payments  to  the  blind  would  be 
reduced  if  these  persons  were  given 
this  additional  incentive  to  work.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  esti- 
mates that  75.000  blind  people  would 
become  ineligible  for  SSI  if  they  were 
instead  able  to  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  my 
bill.  Certainly  many  of  the  benefici- 
aries would  subsequently  become  em- 
ployed and  would  contribute  both 
income  and  social  security  taxes  to  our 
Nation's  coffers. 

This  legislation,  which  addresses  the 
specific  economic  problems  of  the 
blind,  merits  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues who  want  to  encourage  people 
to  work  rather  than  to  exist  on  public 
assistance. 

Over  the  years,  we  in  Congress  have 
moved  closer  and  closer  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Let 
us  complete  the  process  begun  by  Sen- 
ator Hubert  Humphrey  in  the  88th 
Congress.  Let  us  enact  a  law  which 
will  create  true  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  the  blind.* 


MOUNT  VERNON  YMCA'S  MAN 
OP  THE  YEAR  AWARDS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  irrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 

m  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  S|>eaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  achievements 
of  two  constituents:  Rev.  Clarence  S. 
Cleasby  and  Mr.  John  E.  Williamson. 
On  Wednesday.  May  20.  both  of  these 
gentlemen  will  receive  the  Mount 
Vernon  YMCAs  Man  of  the  Year 
Award. 

Rev.  Clarence  S.  Cleasby.  the  highly 
respected  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  for 
almost  20  years,  will  be  retiring  on 
June  30.  Since  he  arrived  in  November 
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1961.  the  church's  school  membership 
has  more  than  doubled.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  Church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion adopted  St.  Paul's  Elpiscopal 
Church  in  the  South  Bronx  and  pro- 
vides Christmas  gifts  each  year  to  the 
poor  of  that  church.  I  praise  his  many 
humanitarian  endeavors  and  know 
that  Reverend  Cleasby's  inspirational 
leadership  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  John  E.  Williamson  Joined  the 
Eastchester  Savings  Bank  in  1945.  He 
rose  through  the  officer  ranks  of  the 
bank,  becoming  mortgage  officer  and 
executive  vice  president  in  1966  and 
president  in  1977.  Mr.  Williamson  is 
treasurer  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Institute:  director  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  High  School  E>eveIopment 
Fund,  and  serves  on  various  commit- 
tees of  the  Savings  Banks  Association 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Clearly,  he 
is  a  most  dedicated  member  of  his 
community. 

I  commend  both  Reverend  Cleasby 
and  Mr.  Williamson  for  their  well-  de- 
served awards  and  wish  them  contin- 
ued success  in  the  future.* 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II:  A  VICTIM 
OP  OUR  VIOLENT  SOCIETY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxnnos 
»  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPKCSSMTATrVCS 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and  prayers 
for  his  speedy  recovery  to  our  lips. 
That  this  leader,  who  has  become  in 
the  minds  of  people  throughout  the 
world  the  personification  of  love. 
peace  and  compassion,  could  be  struck 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullet  seems 
beyond  our  comprehension  and  fills  us 
with  grief  not  only  for  his  injuries  but 
for  the  condition  of  all  mankind. 

This  cowardly  act  has  Jolted  our  con- 
sciousness once  again  to  the  menace 
that  besets  our  planet.  The  alleged  as- 
sassin. Mehmet  All  Agca,  is  obviously 
no  more  a  representative  of  Turkish 
society  than  John  Hinckley  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  American  society.  Yet 
both  are  representatives  of  societies 
characterized  increasingly  by  violence 
and.  even  more  ominously,  by  their 
people's  increasing  acceptance  of  it. 

Violence  pervades  our  news,  our 
sports,  our  entertainment — our  publi- 
cati<Hi8  and  radio  and  television— 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  Our 
children  are  brought  up  on  it.  Our 
media  feature  it.  and  some  say,  dwell 
upon  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  vio- 
lence perpetrated  on  our  world's  lead- 
ers? 

Who  In  the  entertainment  field  is 
working  to  prevent  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation  of   violence    for   violence's 
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sake?  Who  in  the  media  is  working  to 
gamer  public  support  for  strong  law 
enforcement  against  those  who  breach 
the  rule  of  law  by  violent  acts? 

Parents  who  fail  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  value  system  that  abhors  vio- 
lence, entertainers  who  purvey  vio- 
lence for  commercial  exploitation, 
even  the  media  who  report  it  benign- 
ly—all of  us  are  in  some  sense  respon- 
sible for  those  bullets  that  struck  Pope 
John  Paul  II.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  FREEZE 

CHANGES IN  THE  GUARAN- 
TEED STUDENT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRAM THROUGH  OCTOBER  1. 
1981 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

or  mcHioAH 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRXSOrrATTVSS 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
impose  a  freeze  on  changes  in  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
through  October  1,  1981.  One  in  four 
students  across  this  country  are  utiliz- 
ing a  guaranteed  student  loan  to 
attend  college. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
number  of  substantive  long-term 
changes  in  the  GSL  program.  Commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
considering  these  proposals. 

My  legislation  makes  no  Judgement 
as  to  whether  these  changes  in  the 
GSL  program  ought  to  be  enacted. 
However,  it  is  critical  that  no  revisions 
in  the  program  take  effect  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  in  order  to  prevent  inter- 
ruptions in  the  ongoing  loan  applica- 
tion process  for  September  1981. 

Because  of  discussions  that  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  GSL  program 
may  take  effect  July  1.  1981,  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  current  loan 
processing  period  for  fall  semester- 
October  1.  1981— banks  already  have 
begim  to  slow  down  the  processing  of 
guaranteed  student  loans. 

In  fact,  in  several  States  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  has  already 
been  frozen  due  to  this  uncertainty. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  different  from  any  other  form 
of  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause it  relies  on  the  voluntary  partici- 
pation of  banks.  If  the  banks  are  not 
happy  with  the  program,  they  can  pull 
out  of  it  and  shut  their  doors  to  stu- 
dents. 

Banks  understandably  do  not  want 
to  proceed  with  loan  applications  for 
September  1,  1981,  if  legislation  re- 
quiring changes  in  those  applications 
is  to  be  made  effective  before  that 
date. 

In  1972,  a  similar  situation  occurred. 
Congress  attempted  to  impose  immedi- 
ate program  changes  in  the  GSL  pro- 
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gram  which  resulted  in  a  near  total 
shutdown  of  the  program  because 
most  lenders  simply  withdrew  from 
participation.  This  required  emergen- 
cy legislation  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  changes.  To  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  1972  situation,  the  lend- 
ing conununity  must  be  assured  that 
no  changes  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  will  take  effect  until 
after  processing  for  September  1981  is 
completed. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  Arts,  and 
Humanities,  leading  experts  on  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program 
warned  that  loan  applications  for  Sep- 
tember 1981  could  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt  if  changes  in  the  program  take 
effect  before  October  1,  1981. 

That  testimony  follows  here: 

A  July  1.  1981  Implementation  date  is  to- 
tally unrealistic  and  administratively  impos- 
sible to  ensure.  We  believe  that  a  minimum 
of  three  months  will  be  required  alter  the 
enactment  of  any  law  in  order  to  produce 
regulations,  modify  forms,  change  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  notify  all  parties  of 
the  legislative  modifications.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide such  lead  time  will  only  create  unneces- 
sary confusion  and  a  probable  shutdown  of 
the  entire  program,  thereby  forcing  some 
students  to  either  make  major  changes  in  or 
abandon  their  postsecondary  educational 
goals.— Dallas  Martin,  Executive  Director. 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Administrators.  May  11.  1981. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  OSL 
program  requirements  on  lending  institu- 
tions across  the  nation,  and  the  fact  that 
lender  participation  In  the  program  is  en- 
tirely voluntary,  history  teaches  us  that 
substantial  lead  time  is  needed  before  statu- 
tory changes  go  into  effect.  In  1972,  Con- 
gress attempted  to  impose  immediate  pro- 
gram changes  which  resulted  in  a  near  total 
shut-down  of  the  program  because  most 
lenders  simply  withdrew  from  participation, 
requiring  emergency  legislation  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  the  changes.  We  fear  a  sim- 
ilar result  if  you  attempt  to  impose  a  July  1 
effective  date  on  whatever  changes  you 
make  in  the  statute.— Peter  J.  Gossens.  Di- 
rector. Oovemment  Relations  National  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. May  11.  1981. 

A  July  1.  1981,  effective  date  •  •  •  is  totally 
unworliable  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  program.  A  realistic  assessment  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  any  significant 
changes  in  the  program,  including  revision 
of  regulations,  comment  period,  reprinting 
of  forms,  etc,  preclude  Implementation 
before  October  1  at  the  earliest.  •  •  •  Serious 
consideration  of  earlier  dates  may  cause  un- 
certainty in  the  lending  community  leading 
to  a  virtual  shutdown  of  GSL  during  the 
critical  summer  and  fall  period  which  are 
the  peak  for  applications.— Charles  B. 
Saunders,  Jr.,  Vice  President.  Government 
Relations,  American  Council  on  Eklucation, 
May  11.  1981. 

A  July  1st  implementation  date  could 
bring  the  current  GSL  processing  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  We  are  now  processing  loans 
for  the  fall  and  any  changes  which  might 
retroactively  effect  loan  guarantees  would 
drive  lenders  from  the  program  and  delay 
disbursements. 

Whatever  changes  are  enacted  by  -  Con- 
gress will  require  adequate  lead  time  for  im- 
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plementation  or  many  students  will  fall 
short  of  their  financing  plan  this  fall.  We 
implore  you  to  look  at  an  effective  date 
which  would  more  closely  resemble  the 
manner  in  which  you  Implemented  the  1980 
Education  Amendments:  such  as  loans 
which  are  for  periods  of  enrollment  which 
begin  on  or  after  Octol>er  1,  1981.— Douglas 
R.  Seipelt,  President,  National  Council  on 
Higher  Education  Loan  Programs,  May  11, 
1981. 

It  is  critical  at  this  time  that  the 
lending  community  receive  assurances 
that  no  major  changes  will  occur 
during  the  ongoing  loan  application 
process  for  September  1981.  Without 
that  assurance,  processing  of  guaran- 
teed student  loans  could  come  to  an 
abrupt  halt. 

Implementation  of  major  changes  in 
the  GSL  program  during  the  ongoing 
loan  application  process  for  Septem- 
ber 1981  would  be  a  classic  example  of 
the  insensitivity  of  Government  regu- 
lations affecting  the  people  that  those 
regulations  are  designed  to  serve. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.* 


WILSON  COUNTY  COMMEMO- 
RATES SERVICE  OP  SIX  SOL- 
DIERS 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

or  TENNESSKE 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday. 
May  17.  the  Margaret  Gaston  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  History  Associates  of 
Wilson  County  will  Join  with  citizens 
of  Wilson  Coimty.  Tenn..  to  com- 
memorate the  service  of  six  soldiers. 
Five  served  the  young  United  States  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  one 
served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Markers  have  recently  been  placed 
on  their  graves  in  Wilson  County,  and 
the  ceremony  is  in  recognition  not 
only  of  their  service,  but  of  their 
spirit.  Sugg's  Creek  Church,  a  church 
with  a  deep-rooted  tradition  in  middle 
Tennessee,  will  be  the  site  of  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  soldiers  are:  George  Avery,  bom 
in  North  Carolina,  1750.  and  died  in 
Wilson  County,  June  10,  1853:  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Allen.  He  was  a  private 
in  the  Continental  Line  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Josiah 
Chandler,  bom  in  Henry  County,  Va.. 
July  12,  1752,  and  died  in  Wilson 
County,  October  16.  1827:  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Eddins.  He  was  in  the 
Continental  Line  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  John  Currey. 
bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  April  30. 
1762.  and  died  in  Wilson  County.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1840:  he  was  married  to 
Sarah,  last  name  unknown.  He  was  a 
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sergeant  in  the  Continental  Line  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  John  Drennan.  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1740.  and  died  in  Wilson 
County.  January  19.  1816;  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Delphan,  last  name  unknown. 
He  was  a  captain  in  the  South  Caroli- 
na Militia  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Hugh  Gwynn,  bom  in  North  Carolina, 
1749,  and  died  in  Wilson  County,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1829:  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Rice.  He  was  in  the  Guilford  County, 
N.C..  Militia  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Thomas  Partlow.  bom  York 
County.  S.C.  1796.  and  died  in  Wilson 
County.  September  16.  1849:  married 
to  Chloe  Hooker.  He  served  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Each  of  these  soldiers  served  our 
Nation.  Each  of  us  today  should  strive 
to  understand  and  emulate  their  sacri- 
fice, their  courage,  and  their  valor .• 


Fiyi'UCl'H 
GROVER 
SCHOOL 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  congratulations  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Grover  Cleveland  High 
School. 

Education  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  a  society  is  built.  Quality  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
great  society  is  built.  For  half  a  cen- 
tury Grover  Cleveland  High  School 
has  been  educating  the  young  people 
of  the  Ridgewood  community.  Grover 
Cleveland  offers  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  excel  in  the  academic,  voca- 
tional, and  athletic  areas. 

Grover  Cleveland  High  School 
opened  in  September  1931.  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Tonsor. 
Dr.  Tonsor  maintained  extensive  ties 
with  the  community  during  his  entire 
tenure.  In  June  1955.  Dr.  Tonsor  re- 
tired and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Kramer.  Mr.  Kramer  continued  the 
traditions  of  Dr.  Tonsor  until  1966. 
The  next  principal  was  Dr.  Philip  L. 
Groisser  who  left  the  school  in  1971. 
Dr.  Groisser  is  presently  the  superin- 
tendent of  high  schools  for  Brooklyn. 
Since  1971  the  principal  has  been  Mr. 
Mjrron  L.  Liebrader. 

The  school  has  continued  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  young  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  educational  programs  have 
changed  with  the  times  to  meet  the 
demand  and  needs  of  the  business  and 
academic  worlds.  The  commitment  to 
the  community  continues.  The  stu- 
dents of  Grover  Cleveland  are  exten- 
sively involved  in  volunteer  work  with 
the  Ridgewood-Bushwick  Senior  Citi- 
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zens.  Wyckoff  Heights  Hospital,  and 
the  local  elementary  schools. 

Students  attending  Grover  Cleve- 
land are  involved  in  the  advanced 
placement  program,  which  allows  stu- 
dents to  earn  a  full  year  of  college 
credit  while  still  in  high  school:  the  bi- 
lingual program:  the  foreign  language 
program  allowing  students  to  excel  in 
the  area  of  French.  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian:  and  recent  renovations  in 
the  shop  area  has  allowed  for  pro- 
grams in  home  economics,  catering, 
graphics,  and  auto  mechanics. 

The  administration,  staff,  and  stu- 
dents—both past  and  present — of 
Grover  Cleveland  High  School  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  fine  record  of 
academic  excellence  in  our  communi- 
ty.* 


ANNIVERSARY        OF 
CLEVELAND       HIGH 


ARMED  FORCES  DAY  1981 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  this  time  when  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  make  a  new  commitment  to 
our  national  defense  efforts,  I  believe 
it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
focus  special  attention  on  the  men  and 
women  in  our  Armed  Forces  as  we 
celebrate  Armed  Forces  Day. 

In  1949  Armed  Forces  E>ay  was  desig- 
nated as  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
This  commemoration  dedicated  to  the 
UJS.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines, 
and  Coast  Guard  emphasizes  the  unity 
and  mutual  goals  of  the  branches  of 
the  UjS.  military. 

We  owe  an  incalculable  debt  to  all 
those  who  have  served  our  Nation  in 
the  past  and  to  those  who  serve  now. 
We  must  not  underestimate  the  value 
of  maintaining  a  strong  and  effective 
national  defense.  President  Reagan's 
comprehensive  economic  program  is 
not  only  critically  important  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  our  economy,  but  also 
will  make  the  desperately  needed  im- 
provements in  our  national  defense 
program.  The  President's  proposal  in- 
cludes not  only  the  funds  needed  to 
obtain  top-quality  military  equipment, 
but  more  importantly,  increases  the 
benefits  and  pay  scales  of  our  soldiers. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  leader  in 
the  world  community,  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform  need  to  be  honored 
not  only  on  Armed  Forces  Day  but 
every  day  of  the  year.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Delawareans  Join  me  as  we  reaffirm 
our  support  for  those  men  and  women 
who  serve  and  protect  our  great 
Nation  on  Armed  FHsrces  Day,  1981.« 
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SOVIETS  BAR  JEWS  FROM 
HOLOCAUST  COMMEMORATION 

HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PKNNSYLVAItIA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSOrrATIVKS 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
treaaed  by  recent  news  accounts  claim- 
ing Soviet  security  forces  prevented 
Soviet  Jews  from  commemorating  the 
holocaust.  During  World  War  II,  6  mU- 
llon  Jewish  people  were  exterminated 
in  Hitlers  death  camps,  thus,  making 
the  holocaust  one  of  the  most  solemn 
events  observed  on  the  Jewish  calen- 
der. Denying  the  Jewish  people  their 
right  to  observe  the  holocaust  and  pay 
respects  to  its  victims  is  the  latest  bla- 
tant example  of  the  Soviet  Union's  dis- 
regard for  human  rights.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  act  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
officials  is  Just  one  example  of  many 
repressive  techniques  employed  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  against  Soviet 
Jewry.  The  Soviets  hope  that  by  fear 
of  reprisals  and  outright  repression 
they  can  kill  the  spirit  of  a  faith  that 
has  existed  for  thousands  of  years. 

To  be  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
tantamount  to  being  a  second  class 
citizen.  Jobs,  privileges,  upward  mobil- 
ity, things  most  people  take  for  grant- 
ed in  the  United  SUtes  are  denied  con- 
sistently to  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is 
no  wonder  thousands  of  Jews  seek  to 
emigrate  every  year  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  even  the  freedom  to  leave 
is  denied  to  them. 

We.  who  enjoy  political  and  cultural 
freedom  find  it  especially  repugnant 
to  view  such  Soviet  repression.  Having 
lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  year,  I 
saw  this  type  of  oppression  and  perse- 
cution first-hand.  Courageous  individ- 
uals such  as  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
who  seek  freedoms  such  as  the  right 
of  religious  expression  for  Soviet  Jews. 
incur  personal  assault  and  abuse. 
Many,  like  Shcharansky.  are  incarcer- 
ated and  forced  to  rot  in  the  Soviet 
prison  system,  their  only  crime  being  a 
desire  to  secure  basic  human  rights 
and  dignity. 

The  common  bond  that  Soviet  Jews 
share  with  one  another  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Soviet  Government's 
refusal  to  allow  Jewish  observance  of 
the  holocaust.  Several  hundred  Jewish 
families  had  picked  a  forest  at  Ov- 
rashki,  25  miles  east  of  Moscow,  for  a 
day  of  picnicking  and  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment. When  the  first  families  arrived, 
the  forest  was  surrounded  by  police 
and  KGB  agents  who  told  them  the 
forest  was  off  limits  due  to  "sanitary 
cleaning."  In  addition,  throughout  the 
week,  Jewish  leaders  were  harassed 
and  threatened  by  job  dismissal  if 
they  organized  a  gathering  or  openly 
commemorated  the  holocaust.  We 
must  continue  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  commitments  they  made 
by   signing   the   Helsinki   agreements 
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over  5  years  ago.  At  that  time,  they 
promised  to  uphold  human  rights  and 
abstain  from  political  and  military  in- 
tervention into  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions in  exchange  for  recognition  by 
the  Western  World  of  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean borders  established  by  the  So- 
viets after  World  War  II.  We  must 
insist  that  the  agreement  be  honored 
and  adhered  to,  which  Includes  grant- 
ing the  basic  personal  and  human 
rights  to  Jewish  people.  All  free  peo- 
ples view  the  continued  repression  of 
the  Jewish  people  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment inhimiane  and  unjustified.* 


IMPACT  OF  REAGAN  BUDGET 
ON  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
III  THE  HODSC  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  massive  budget 
cuts  in  Federal  programs— now  given 
initial  approval  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  without  my  vote— will  re- 
verse the  enormous  progress  we  have 
made  in  our  efforts  to  assure  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  self-sufficient. 

The  administration  is  attacking  a 
number  of  programs  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  well-being  of  older 
Americans,  such  as  social  security; 
civil  service  retirement;  medicare  and 
medicaid;  food  stamps;  and  community 
and  social  services.  These  cuts  will 
have  a  devastating  and  immediate 
impact  on  millions  of  low-income  older 
Americans  across  the  country. 

For  many  in  the  Northeast,  the  cuts 
will  mean  a  choice  between  heating 
and  eating  in  the  cold  winter;  for  some 
the  cuts  will  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween living  at  home  and  being  insti- 
tutionalized; for  others  the  cuts  will 
mean  the  loss  of  a  CETA  job  or  serv- 
ices provided  by  CETA  workers;  or  the 
end  of  meals  provided  by  senior  nutri- 
tion programs,  or  adequate  medical 
care  provided  by  community  health 
centers.  Tragically,  for  some,  I  am 
truly  afraid  these  cuts  will  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

In  addition  to  the  unprecedented 
cuts  in  human  service  programs,  the 
administration  has  reneged  on  its  ear- 
lier promise  to  protect  the  basic  social 
security  retirement  program  from 
cuts.  The  administration  now  has 
launched  a  major  assault  on  the  pro- 
gram that  will  harm  both  workers  and 
retirees  and  undermine  the  confidence 
of  all  Americans  in  the  future  of  this 
program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
was  given  a  mandate  by  the  American 
people  to  deprive  this  country's  older 
citizens  of  a  decent  standard  of  living 
or  to  dismantle  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  that  have  provided 
benefits  for  over  40  years. 
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In  my  view,  the  administration's  ac- 
tions are  no  less  thain  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  Nation's  elderly  and  on  all 
our  efforts  to  assure  that  no  American 
be  impoverished  after  a  lifetime  of 
work.  I  vow  to  oppose  these  measures 
at  every  opportunity. 

SOCIAL  SBCORITY  CUTS 

As  part  of  his  March  budget  pack- 
age, the  President  proposed  four  per- 
manent reductions  in  social  security 
benefits,  including:  Eliminating  the 
$122  minimum  benefit  provided  to  3.1 
million  recipients,  including  122.000  in 
New  York;  eliminating  benefits  for 
students  aged  18-22;  reducing  disabil- 
ity benefits;  and  eliminating  the  death 
benefit  for  beneficiaries  without  survi- 
vors. 

Now.  the  administration  has  pro- 
loosed  additional,  more  far-reaching 
cutbacks  affecting  all  workers  and  re- 
tirees. 

For  those  retired,  the  President  has 
proposed  delaying  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  due  in  July  1982 
until  October  1982.  This  3-month 
delay  would  save  the  Government  $3.3 
billion,  but  would  take  the  money 
from  the  pocketl)OOks  of  retirees  as 
they  struggle  to  cope  with  high  infla- 
tion. 

For  those  still  working  and  contrib- 
uting to  social  security,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  change  the  formula 
used  to  calculate  benefits,  which  will 
result  in  substantial  reductions  in 
their  future  benefits.  Most  adversely 
affected  will  be  those  nearing  retire- 
ment age  who  had  planned  to  retire  at 
age  62  but  whose  expected  benefits 
would  be  cut  by  one-third  under  the 
Reagan  plan. 

I  hope  Congress  will  reject  these 
proposals.  It  is  absolutely  critical  that 
we  do  not  allow  our  handling  of  the 
short-term  problems  of  social  security 
financing  to  undermine  the  publics 
confidence  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram or  our  commitment  to  fulfilling 
promises  to  future  retirees  by  cutting 
benefits.  We  should  look  to  other  fi- 
nancing alternatives. 

As  I  testified  before  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  earlier  this  year.  I 
believe  there  are  other  ways  to  secure 
the  trust  funds  without  raising  taxes 
or  cutting  promised  benefits.  These  in- 
clude: Authorizing  intertrust  fund  bor- 
rowing; authorizing  at  least  limited 
use  of  general  revenues;  and  increas- 
ing the  incentives  for  Americans  to 
continue  working  and  delay  retire- 
ment, such  as  eliminating  the  current 
limit  on  allowable  outside  earnings  for 
social  security  recipients. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Also  under  attack  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration are  millions  of  Federal  re- 
tirees. As  an  additional  method  of 
trimming  Government  spending,  the 
administration  supports  legislation  to 
replace  the  semiannual  cost  of  living 
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(COLA)  for  civil  service  retirees  with  a 
single  adjustment. 

The  rationale  behind  this  proposal  is 
that  Federal  retirees  should  have  their 
pension  benefits  adjusted  no  more  fre- 
quently than  social  security  recipients 
who  now  receive  an  annual  COLA.  I 
believe  this  thinking  is  backward- 
social  security  recipients  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  of  inflation  pro- 
tection now  provided  civil  service  retir- 
ees. 

HEALTH  care:  MEDICAID  AMD  MEDICARE 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  In  retirement 
income,  the  President  has  proposed 
substantial  cuts  in  health  care  assist- 
ance now  available  to  older  citizens. 

Although  most  persons  associate 
only  medicare  with  senior  citizens,  one 
out  of  five  older  Americans  receives 
medicaid  which  provides  health  serv- 
ices to  low-income  people.  In  fact,  one 
third  of  all  medicaid  expenditures 
during  the  past  year  were  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 
Cuts  in  this  program  will  severely 
Jeopardize  the  ability  of  these  individ- 
uals to  receive  the  health  care  services 
they  need. 

The  administration  wants  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  placing  an  arbi- 
trary cap  on  Federal  medicaid  expend- 
itures rather  than  continuing  to 
match  medicaid  expenditures  by 
States.  Reducing  Federal  expenditures 
will  not  reduce  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  poor  or  elderly.  Instead  it  will 
force  the  States  and  local  governments 
to  assume  a  larger  share  of  the  costs 
or  deny  eligibility  and  services  to  the 
poor.  There's  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  this  cap.  if  approved,  would  lead 
to  a  cutback  of  services. 

One  of  the  first  services  to  be  cut 
will  be  home  health  alternatives  to 
nursing  homes.  While  home  health 
care  is  a  required  .service  under  medic- 
aid now.  many  States  have  difficulty 
expanding  this  service  because  of  the 
huge  expenditures  for  nursing 
homes— now  approximately  40  percent 
of  medicaid  costs.  If  home  health  care 
is  not  available,  many  more  older 
people  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  nurs- 
ing homes  for  their  care  as  their  only 
alternative. 

In  addition,  the  administration 
wants  to  repeal  two  expansions  of 
home  health  care  benefits  Included  in 
the  medicare  program  just  last  year: 
elimination  of  the  ceiling  on  home 
health  care  visits— due  to  be  repealed 
as  of  July  1.  1981— and  also  elimina- 
tion of  occupational  therapy  as  a  basis 
for  home  health  coverage. 

These  proposals  limiting  the  avail- 
ability of  home  health  care  are  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  older  people  and 
they  are  not  cost  effective.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  cost  of  nursing  home 
care  far  exceeds  that  of  home  health 
care. 

Among  the  other  proposed  cuts  in 
medicare  are:  Less  frequent  inspection 
of  thousands  of  nursing  homes;  and 
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the  repeal  of  the  reimbursement  for 
pneumococcal  vaccine  approved  last 
year.  This  vaccine  would  save  5,000 
lives  over  a  five  year  period  and  save 
medicare  an  estimated  $6  million.  Cuts 
of  this  kind  are  extremely  short-sight- 
ed and  truly  hard  to  understand. 

rOOD  STAMP  ASSISTANCE  CUTS 

Food  stamp  benefits  are  extremely 
low— they  average  only  44  cents  per 
person  per  meal.  In  New  York  over 
169.000  households  with  Individuals 
over  60  currently  rely  on  this  assist- 
ance to  help  make  ends  meet.  Nation- 
wide 90  percent  of  recipients  have 
gross  Incomes  below  the  poverty  level; 
yet.  the  administration  has  proposed  a 
huge  reduction  in  spending  for  food 
stamps.  Under  the  administration's 
plan  more  than  50,000  older  New 
Yorkers  would  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
this  assistance. 

Eligibility  for  food  stamps  is  based 
on  net  Income,  that  is  gross  monthly 
income  reduced  by  certain  deductions. 
The  administration  is  proposing  an 
income  cut  off  for  eligibility  at  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  and  the 
repeal  of  the  current  medical  expendi- 
ture deduction  so  important  to  older 
Americans.  Eaderly  persons  spend  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  income 
on  medical  care  and  shelter  costs. 
Many  have  been  eligible  for  food 
stamps  because  the  present  law  allows 
them  to  deduct  their  expenses  from 
their  income— the  administration  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  them  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

COMMUHITT  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estimates  that  nation- 
wide. 1  million  older  persons  receive 
services  provided  under  funding  from 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
These  services  include  home-delivered 
meals  and  congregate  meals,  home- 
maker  chore  services  and  senior  cen- 
ters. 

This  administration  has  proposed 
cutting  funds  for  title  XX  by  25  per- 
cent and  including  it  in  a  block  grant 
that  would  include  seven  other  pro- 
grams, most  related  to  child  welfare 
services.  New  York  would  lose  $60  mil- 
lion in  title  XX  funds  alone  if  this  pro- 
posal is  adopted. 

If  these  funds  which  support  senior 
centers  and  nutrition  programs  are 
cut.  we  will  see  thousands  of  older 
Americans  with  no  hot  meals,  no  place 
to  go  for  companionship,  and  in  some 
cases  little  to  live  for.  FHirthermore, 
cutting  this  funding  in  order  to  save 
money  will  backfire— costs  will  in- 
crease if  lack  of  these  services  de- 
signed to  promote  self-sufficiency 
leaves  many  more  older  Americans 
with  no  alternative  to  full-time  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

While  none  of  these  cuts  will  affect 
all  older  persons  across  the  board, 
dozens  of  the  proposed  budget  cuts 
will  have  a  devastating  impact  on  the 
programs  important  to  the  well-being 
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of  older  Americans,  particularly  those 
near  or  at  the  poverty  leveL 

The  New  York  Stote  Office  for  the 
Aging  estimates  that  in  New  York 
alone,  during  1982.  the  low-income  el- 
derly will  lose  over  $250  million  in 
critically  needed  program  benefits.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  make 
these  cuts. 

Finally,  the  attack  on  social  security 
benefits— whether  or  not  the  proposals 
are  ever  actively  pursued  or  enacted— 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
among  both  workers  and  retirees  and  I 
am  afraid  has  caused  irreparable 
damage  to  the  public  confidence  in  the 
program. 

I  will  continue  efforts  to  fight  the 
Reagan  cuts  when  they  are  considered 
by  the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees  and  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  budget  resolution 
next  fall.* 


EUROPEANS  ARE  MISTAKEN 
ABOUT  THE  PLO 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUmilER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIESL  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  29,  1981,  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Schmidt  said  in  Riyadh. 
Saudi  Arabia,  that  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization  (PLO)  would  be  In- 
vited to  participate  In  a  meeting  this 
fall  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Arab  world  and  the  Common  Market 
countries.  According  to  published  re- 
ports, this  invitation  was  offered  as 
political  compensation  for  the  refusal 
of  Germany  to  sell  weapons  to  the 
Saudis— including  200  Leopard  2 
tanks— as  a  consequence  of  a  long- 
standing policy  banning  arms  exports 
to  countries  In  crisis  areas. 

This  invitation  follows  from  the  pre- 
vailing European  belief— generally  at- 
tributed to  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Carrington— that  the  main  prob- 
lem In  the  Middle  East  Is  the  Palestine 
question.  According  to  this  view,  the 
Palestine  question  provides  the  Sovi- 
ets a  regionally  legitimate  pretext  to 
Intervene  In  the  Bflddle  East.  If  the 
conflict  were  to  be  resolved,  it  is 
argued  that  the  Soviets  would  lose 
their  legitimacy  and  be  denied  an 
excuse  for  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Reagan/Halg  view,  on  the  other 
hand,  judges  the  Soviet  threat  of  ex- 
pansionism and  subversion  In  the 
region  as  Independent  of  Middle  East 
issues.  The  geostrategic  attractions  are 
incentive  enough  for  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  the  area.  Long  before  Pales- 
tine became  an  issue,  direct  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  region  was  estab- 
lished. In  fact,  one  of  the  very  first  in- 
stances of  post-World  War  II  Soviet 
aggression  occurred  In  the  region.  In 
1946.    President    Truman    confronted 
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the  SovleU  with  mn  ultimatum  that 
they  withdraw  from  Iran.  Even  today, 
Soviet  subversive  attempts  In  Iran  and 
Red  Army  aggression  in  Afghanistan 
continue  to  illustrate  U.S.S.R.  deter- 
mination to  seek  strategic  dominance 
in  the  region.  Thus.  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  the  Middle  East  is  a  function, 
not  of  the  Palestine  question,  but  of 
long-range  Soviet  national  interests. 

In  an  arUde  appearing  in  the  Na- 
tional Review  on  May  1,  Brian  CroBier 
addresses  himself  to  this  divergence  of 
opinion,  and  concludes  that  the  D.S. 
position  is  correct 

According  to  Crosier,  the  European 
initiative  is  predicated  on  the  PLO  and 
the  State  of  Israel  entering  together 
into  negotiations.  This,  however, 
seems  highly  unlikely.  The  very  raison 
d'etre  of  the  PLO  is  the  destruction  of 
Israel  and,  because  of  that.  Israel  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  PLO. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  present 
American  weaknesses,  a  more  funda- 
mental flaw  exists  in  the  initiative. 
The  PLO  is  in  large  part  an  instru- 
ment of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The 
only  way  a  country  can  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies  from  a 
condition  of  weakness  is  through  ap- 
peasement. Thus,  the  United  States 
must  strengthen  its  position  in  the 
Middle  East  and  stop  Soviet  aggres- 
si<Mi  and  subversion  before  negotia- 
tions will  be  successful.  A  European 
initiative  will  not  be  productive.  Only 
the  American  approach  can  provide 
the  necessary  counterweight  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  thereby  allow  for  a 
Just  settlement. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
(Prom  the  National  Review.  BCay  1.  1981] 
Th»  Paustok  Pu)y— Thk  Protractkd 
cowitjct 


(Brian  Crosier) 

The  allied  divergencies  I  wrote  about  In 
my  last  column  include,  quite  prominently. 
*n  important  difference  of  approach  on 
Middle  Eastern  problems.  Although  the  dif- 
ference concerns  tactics,  methods,  and  pri- 
oriUes.  it  is  also,  in  the  deepest  sense,  phil- 
osophical. 

To  simplify,  the  Reagan/Haig  view  is  that 
the  main  problem  in  the  Middle  East  is 
Soviet  expansionism  and  that  top  priority, 
therefore,  has  to  be  given  to  ways  of  coun- 
tering it.  The  EEC  view,  largely  the  brain- 
child of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord 
Carrington  (who  expounded  it  to  Secretary 
Haig  on  bis  recent  trip  to  Washington  with 
Mrs.  Thatcher),  is  that  the  real  problem  is 
the  Palestine  question,  to  which,  therefore, 
top  priority  must  be  accorded. 

Since  these  views  are  so  clearly  divergent, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  British  to  find  a  for- 
mula that  would  disguise  the  divergence. 
Hence  the  Prime  Minister  and  her  Foreign 
Secretary  have  been  saying  to  any  handy 
listeners  that  the  two  approaches  are  "com- 
plementary." Well,  that  is  one  way  of  put 
ting  it. 

SOVMT  KXPLOrTATION 

I^t  US  look  first  at  the  elements  of  conver- 
gence (for  there  are  some).  That  -Palestine" 
Is  a  festering  sore  is  true.  I  have  never  been 
much  impressed  by  the  Biblical   basis  of 
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Menachem  Begin's  Irredentism.  and  it  was 
always  unfortunate  that  the  creaUon  of 
Israel  (which  I  warmly  supported  at  the 
time,  and  sUU  do)  was  attended  by  the  de- 
parture/eviction of  Palestinian  Arabs  in 
large  numbers,  turning  them  into  refugees 
with  a  grievance  and  a  cause. 

The  Palestine  problem  is  not  only  impor- 
tant per  se.  but  also  and  not  least  because  it» 
la  the  kind  of  cause  which  the  Soviets  are 
adept  at  muscling  in  on  and  exploiting  for 
their  wider  purposes.  The  rationale  of  the 
EEC  iniUative  to  solve  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem (and  the  point  of  convergence  I  men- 
tioned) runs  thus;  Palestine  gives  the  Sovl 
ets  a  pretext  for  intervening  in  the  Middle 
East  and  confers  upon  them  a  regional  ac- 
ceptability they  would  otherwise  lack; 
remove  the  Palestine  Issue,  and  you  remove 
the  Soviet  excuse  for  doing  what  they  do. 

There  is  something  in  this,  of  course,  but 
It  is  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  truth. 
It  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  region  would  exist  even  if  the  issue 
were  removed. 

Soviet  subversion  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Shah,  and  Soviet  sub- 
version right  now  Is  strengthening  the  hand 
of  the  Tudeh  party,  along  with  the  Mujahe- 
dln  and  Pedayan  fighters,  for  the  next  revo- 
lutionary opportunity  that  comes  along. 

Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan  has 
brought  Soviet  military  power  to  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  Gulf.  A  Soviet 
satellite  in  South  Yemen  is  a  potential 
threat  to  the  Strait  of  Hormus  If  It  were 
closed,  the  Japanese  and  West  European  in- 
dustrial machines  would  come  to  a  halt  in 
days. 

The  Reagan/Haig  approach  and  its  order 
of  priorities  are  correct,  and  the  EEC/Car- 
rington  approach,  in  contrast,  is  piecemeal. 
None  of  this  means,  however,  that  Pale- 
stine Is  unimportant  or  that  It  Is  not  desir- 
able that  the  problem  should  be  solved. 
Imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  were  solved, 
in  a  manner  that  guaranteed  Israel's  secu- 
rity (a  mighty  flight  of  the  imagination, 
that,  as  we  shall  see;  but  let  us  make  it.  pro^ 
vlsionaUy).  and  what  would  we  have?  Peace 
in  the  interminable  Arab-Israeli  conflict; 
peace  in  Lebanon;  an  end  to  a  contentious 
Issue  that  bedevils  prosperity  and  sours  rela- 
tions; an  end  to  embargoes  on  firms  trading 
with  Israel;  reduced  American  military  aid 
to  Israel. 

None  of  this  is  derisory,  and  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  Palestine  is  In  no  sense  an 
ignoble  objecUve.  The  question  therefore  Is 
whether  the  European  initiative  stands  any 
chance  of  achieving  an  objective  that  has 
eluded  all  comers  until  now. 

The  Arab-Israeli  contention  Is  a  conflict, 
and  a  fairly  long  study  of  conflicts  tells  me 
that  conflicts  are  not  resolved.  U  they 
appear  to  be  "solved,"  it  is  because  one 
party  to  the  confUct  has  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  other.  The  main  parties  to  this 
particular  conflict  are  the  PLO  and  the 
State  of  Israel  (the  PLO  having  become,  by 
dint  of  persistence,  cunning,  and  an  excel- 
lent sense  of  public  relations,  a  kind  of  em- 
bryonic sUte.  with  iU  "government"  and  Its 
quota  of  international  recognition). 

The  European  initiative  envisions  bring- 
ing the  PLO  Into  negotiations  (in  itself  a 
form  of  recognition),  on  condition  that  the 
PLO  recognizes  Israel  (and  therefore  Its 
right  to  exist).  This  the  PLO  is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  do.  since  the  proposition 
that  Israel  is  illegal  and  illegitimate  is  really 
the  Organization's  raison  d'etre. 

The  Uracils,  on  their  side,  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  European  initiative,  on 
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the  grounds  that  the  PLO  is  a  terrorist  or- 
ganlzaUon  dedicated  to  Israel's  destruction. 

TMX  O.S.  IS  RIORT 

This  impasse  may  be  thought  an  unlikely 
basis  for  success.  But  there  is  a  more  funda- 
mental flaw  in  the  initiative,  for  1)  the  PLO 
Is  at  least  in  part  an  instrument  of  Soviet 
policy,  and  2)  there  is  never  any  point 
(other  than  appeasement)  in  negotiating 
with  the  USSR  or  iU  proxies  from  a  condi- 
tion of  weakness.  There  again,  the  American 
approach  is  correct.  If  the  West  does  build 
IU  strength  in  the  Middle  East,  as  Reagan. 
Haig.  and  Thatcher  want,  the  Syrians  and 
the  PLO  may  be  weaned  away  from  the  So- 
vleU (as  Sadat  of  Egypt  was);  and  the  Israe- 
lis may  be  persuaded  that  security  guaran- 
tees other  than  a  piece  of  paper  will  be 
forthcoming. 

At  the  heart  of  the  divergence  between 
the  EEC  and  the  U.S.  lies  a  difference  of 
philosophy.  The  philosophy  of  the  EEC  Is 
that  "peace"  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else;  which  leads  to  appeasement  and 
setbacks  In  the  Third  World  War.  The  new 
American  philosophy  Is  that  some  things 
are  worth  fighting  for.  The  X3JS.  philosophy 
could  lead  to  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  So- 
vieU;  and  to  a  Palestine  settlement  into  the 
bargain. 

In  this  area  as  in  Africa,  It  is  more  than 
ever  important  that  President  Reagan 
should  assert  his  leadership  and  that  he 
should  decline  to  be  swayed  by  European 
argumenU.* 


ISAK  SHKOLNIK.  SOVIET 
PRISONER-OF-CONSCIENCE 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEirrA'nvXS 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  the  congressional  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  I  would  like  to  once 
again  draw  attention  to  the  case  of 
Isak  Shkolnik.  a  Soviet  prisoner-of- 
conscience  whom  I  have  tried  to  help 
for  3  years. 

Isak  was  bom  to  an  observant 
Jewish  famUy  in  Vinnitsa  in  1936.  and 
from  his  early  youth,  wanted  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  An  imskilled  factory 
worker,  he  taught  himself  Hebrew  and 
English.  He  kept  himself  informed  of 
world  events  through  listening  to  the 
BBC,  VOA  and  Kol  Yisrael  broadcasts. 
He  and  Feiga  were  married  in  1964. 
Their  daughter  Louiza  was  bom  in 
1966. 

In  1971,  when  news  reached  Vinnitsa 
that  Jews  were  obtaining  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  Isak  Shkolnik  re- 
quested the  necessary  invitation  in 
order  to  submit  his  papers.  The  affa- 
davit  was  apparently  intercepted  by 
the  authorities:  it  showed  up  as  evi- 
dence against  him  in  his  trial.  Shortly 
after  Isak  had  committed  this  "crime" 
of  trying  to  obtain  an  invitation,  his 
apartment  was  searched  and  he  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  disseminating 
anti-Soviet  propaganda.  Then,  the 
charges  were  changed  to  "anti-Soviet 
agiUtion. "    But    stiU    the    authorites 
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were  not  satisfied:  the  charges  were 
changed  once  again,  this  time  to  "trea- 
son against  the  motherland."  In  yet 
another  cruel  maneuver,  the  Soviets 
decided  that  he  had  spied  for  the  Brit- 
ish, and  then  changed  their  minds, 
after  the  British  had  raised  objections, 
and  said  instead  that  Isak  had  spied 
for  Israel. 

The  authorities  tried  to  put  Isak 
into  a  mental  institution  before  his 
trial.  They  attempted  to  extract  false 
testimony  against  him  from  his  fellow 
workers,  threatening  them  with  dis- 
missal if  they  did  not  cooperate.  This 
was  the  most  absurd  of  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  Justify  such  inhumane  ac- 
tions: in  order  to  legitimize  their  kan- 
garoo-court proceedings,  they  went  to 
the  trouble  of  creating  false  testimony 
to  satisfy  themselves  and  the  world  of 
the  propriety  of  their  persecution. 

During  the  trial  it  was  alleged  that 
Isak  had  been  collecting  facts  over  the 
past  15  years  to  xms&  on  to  foreign 
powers.  Since  there  was.  of  course,  no 
evidence  to  be  found  to  bear  out  this 
accusation,  it  was  simply  alleged  that 
the  facts  he  had  collected  were  all 
being  stored  in  his  head.  In  1973.  Isak 
was  sentenced  to  10  years  imprison- 
ment—but due  to  world  outcry,  the 
sentence  was  reduced  to  7  years  at 
hard  labor. 

His  prison  conditions  were  so  hor- 
rendous that  he  had  to  be  hospital- 
ized. His  JaUers  tried  to  break  him  by 
offering  him  early  release  if  he  would 
renounce  his  intention  to  emigrate.  In 
1975,  Feiga  and  Louiza  arrived  in 
Israel.  Soviet  officials  again  ap- 
proached Isak  and  offered  him  early 
release  if  he  would  ask  his  wife  and 
child  to  return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Both 
offers  were  rejected  by  Shkolnik. 

In  1979,  Lsak  was  released  from 
prison  after  having  completed  his  sen- 
tence. He  went  to  Lvov  where  his 
father  lived  and  applied  for  an  exit 
visa.  His  father  also  applied— both 
were  refused.  Isak  was  told,  "We're 
not  through  with  you  yet."  In  addi- 
tion, Isak  was  told  he  had  to  return  to 
Vinnitsa  and  begin  his  application 
process  from  there. 

Isak  had  friends  who  housed  him 
upon  his  return  to  Vinnitsa  but  the 
Soviets  itisisted  that  he  obtain  housing 
elsewhere  and  find  a  Job.  Soviet  au- 
thorities forbade  Isak  to  leave  the  city 
of  Vinnitsa  without  permission,  even 
to  see  his  father.  In  addition,  Soviet 
authorities  would  not  give  him  either 
a  housing  permit  or  a  job. 

Isak  is  still  in  Vinnitsa,  and  must 
now  abide  by  a  strictly  enforced 
curfew.  His  wife  Feiga  recently  wrote 
to  me  saying  that  he  was  recently 
fined  a  half  month's  salary  for  being 
10  minutes  late  getting  home.  Three 
months  ago,  I  tried  calling  Isak  but 
was  unsuccessful— as  with  many  other 
prisoners-of -conscience  or  refuseniks— 
Isak  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  the 
phone. 
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The  Shkolnlks'  frightful  lives  are  a 
result  of  their  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  How  painful  this  repression 
must  be.  One  would  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union  shares  this  country's 
view  on  human  rights  and  emigration 
as  both  countries  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  of  the  Conferencje  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  This 
act  affirmed  that  "applications  for  the 
purpose  of  family  reunification  which 
are  not  granted  may  be  renewed  at  the 
appropriate  level  and  will  be  reconsid- 
ered at  reasonable  short  intervals." 

Maybe  my  letters  and  calls  will 
mean  that  Isak's  curfew  will  be  lifted. 
Maybe  these  efforts  will  help  Isak 
move  one  step  closer  to  his  dream— to 
Join  his  family  in  Israel. 

We  cannot  stand  by  idly  and  permit 
this  abdication  of  human  rights  to 
continue.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  a  prisoner  of  conscience  or  a  re- 
fusenik,  and  to  write  to  them  regular- 
ly. We  must  strive  in  other  ways  as 
well  to  free  not  only  famed  intellec- 
tual dissidents  but  also  poor,  less- 
renowned  but  equally  mistreated  pris- 
oners. It  is^-not  enough  to  speak  in 
grandiose  terms  about  the  plight  of 
citizens  in  nations  where  human  rights 
are  frequently  violated.  We  must  do 
whatever  is  in  our  power  to  guarantee 
that  basic  human  freedoms  are  not 
denied  to  anyone,  anywhere.* 


A  NEW  DANGER:  AW  ACS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  mCHIGAR 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  refresehtattves 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
among  my  constituents,  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  outpoiuing  of  op- 
position to  the  administration's  plans 
to  sell  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Their 
many  calls,  cards,  and  letters  have  re- 
confirmed my  view  that  this  sale  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  Israel  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  interest  of  our  own 
Nation. 

Of  the  many  comments  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  issue,  especially  elo- 
quent were  the  remarks  of  Rabbi 
Irwin  Groner  of  Congregation 
Shaarey  Zedek  in  Southfield.  Mich.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  Rabbi  Groner's  sermon,  given  on 
the  eighth  day  of  Passover  this  year, 
with  my  colleagues. 

Sbhmor  Eighth  Day  op  Passovkr 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  sell  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  which  would  greatly  enhance  the  of- 
fense capability  of  the  60  P-15  fighter 
planes  that  the  Saudis  ordered  from  the 
United  States  in  1978.  Providing  offensive 
capability  for  these  aircraft,  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  fighter  bombers  in  the  world,  is  con- 
tradictory to  the  very  purposes  for  which 
they  were  provided.  This  sale  will  violate 
the  United  States  commitment  in  the  form 
of  written  assurances  to  Congress,  which 
the  Executive  Branch  provided;  and  author- 
itative promises  to  the  Israeli  government 
that  these  offense  systems  would  not  be 
sold  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

As  though  this  were  not  sufficient  cause 
for  alarm,  the  Administration  has  declared 
IU  intention  to  sell  AWA<^  aircraft  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  KVIKCS  stands  for  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System,  the  most  so- 
phisticated aircraft  of  iU  kind  in  the  world. 
There  is  only  one  country  that  has  devel- 
oped it,  and  that  is  the  United  States.  This 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  poses  an  alarming 
threat  to  the  security  of  Israel  and  endan- 
gers American  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  AW  ACS  is  a  combination  early-warn- 
ing radar  station,  battlefield  surveillance 
plane  and  a  tactical  battle-control  station. 
From  iU  altitude  of  30,000  feet,  ite  radar 
has  a  detection  range  of  300  miles.  Picture  a 
plane  flying  over  Detroit  that  can  "see"  all 
aircraft  flying  over  Toronto,  Chicago.  CHeve- 
land  and  even  further,  a  plane  that  can 
"see"  ships  that  are  sailing,  cars  along  a 
highway,  or  armored  vehicles  in  formation. 

According  to  a  recent  press  account. 
American  AW  ACS  now  on  temporary  as- 
signment under  American  authority  in 
Saudi  Arabia  can  detect  any  object  moving 
at  more  than  80  miles-per-hour  within  a 
300-mile  range.  What  does  this  mean? 
Bluntly  stated.  Israel  will  not  be  able  to 
fight  a  pre-emptive  war.  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary option  for  a  small  country  outnum- 
bered by  the  combined  forces  of  iU  hostile 
neighbors.  It  means  that  if  Israeli  hostages 
were  in  Entebbe,  it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  rescue  them  if  the  Saudis  has  AWACs.  It 
means  ttiat  the  security  of  Israel  is  in 
danger  because  aU  of  Israel— its  air  fields, 
aircraft,  and  defense  systems— wiU  be  ex- 
posed to  the  electronic  sight  of  the  AWACS 
flying  well  within  Arab  air  space. 

The  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia 
should  be  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
American  government  not  only  because  of 
the  threat  to  Israel,  but  also  because  this 
sale  will  seriously  endanger  American  inter- 
esU  in  the  Middle  East.  At  the  risk  of  being 
repetitious.  I  share  with  you  four  reasons 
why  this  arms  sale  in  injurious  to  America. 

First,  internal  Saudi  security  is  lax  and 
Saudi  stability  is  questionable.  Providing 
Saudi  Arabia  with  America's  most  valuable 
and  technically  most  advanced  arms,  will 
place  them  in  jeopardy.  It  should  have  been 
learned  from  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
that  American  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment should  not  be  entrusted  to  unstable 
regimes.  The  United  States  sold  Phoenix 
missiles  to  the  Shah.  They  are  now  consid- 
ered compromised. 

There  was  some  discussion  three  years  ago 
about  delivering  AWACS  to  the  Shah.  The 
Shah  was  removed  from  power  only  a  few 
months  before  the  delivery  date  of  those 
AWACS.  Had  they  arrived  earlier,  they 
would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
present  government  of  Iran,  and  America's 
strategic  advantage  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant weapons  system  would  probably 
have  been  lost.  The  Saudi  regime  is  unstable 
and  faces  numerous  threats.  Last  year,  the 
Grand  Mosque  of  Mecca  was  captured  and 
held  for  many  days  by  a  group  of  insur- 
genU.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia  is  more  stable 
than  the  government  of  the  Shah  of  Iran. 
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Second,  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia  will  destabilixe  the  arms  balance  of 
the  region.  Never  before  has  any  Arab  state 
taken  such  an  enormous  technological  leap 
ahead  of  its  Arab  neighbors  or  Israel.  What 
external  threat  faces  Saudi  Arabia  which 
Justiflea  the  sale  of  this  weaponry?  It  is  al- 
leged that  it  wUl  protect  Saudi  Arabia  from 
the  Soviets.  Soviet  forces  in  Afghanistan  are 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  Saudi 
Arabia's  eastern  coast.  Were  there  a  Soviet 
attack  on  the  oU  fields,  this  would  be  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  West.  There  is  no 
conceivable  situaUon  in  which  the  United 
States  would  leave  the  defense  of  the  oU 
fields  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  is.  however,  one  nation, 
larael.  which  would  be  threatened  by  the 
Saudi  augmentation  of  its  offensive  weap- 
(ms.  Thte  provides  a  cogent  explanation  for 
the  Saudi's  buildup  of  sophisticated  offense 
weapons  systems.  Several  times,  most  re- 
ooitly  two  months  ago  at  an  Arab  summit. 
Saudi  leaders  called  for  a  "Jihad."  a  "holy 
war"  against  the  Jewish  SUte.  In  the  past 
32  years.  Saudi  forces  have  been  at  war  with 
Israel  three  times. 

On  a  one-to-one  basis.  Israel  is  capable  of 
meeting  any  Saudi  threat.  But  Saudi  Arabia 
would  not  engage  Israel  by  itself.  It  would 
be  part,  as  in  1973.  of  a  coordinated  pan- 
Arab  attack.  It  would  be  a  strained  and  em- 
battled Israel,  engaged  along  a  broad  east- 
em  front,  that  would  have  to  defend  itself 
against  several  Arab  countries  that  would 
include  In  their  weapons  system  long-range 
Saudi  F-15'8  and  the  AWACS  that  would  co- 
ordinate the  deployment  of  all  Arab  forces. 
Third,  it  was  argued  in  1978  that  the  sale 
of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  promote 
Saudi  moderation  and  encourage  their  in- 
volvement in  the  peace  process.   At   that 
time,  there  was  no  way  of  testing  this  belief. 
Since  then,  events  have  proved  that  this  ar- 
gument is  totally  false.  Saudi  Arabia's  poli- 
cies towards  peace  since  the  signing  of  the 
Camp  David  Accord  have  been  anything  but 
moderate  or  supportive.  The  Saudis  led  the 
Arab    Leage    condemnation    of    the    peace 
treaty.  They  withheld  economic  support  for 
Egypt.  They  Jointed  with  Iraq  in  the  Bagh- 
dad Conference  In  organizing  a  political  and 
economic  boycott  of  Egypt.  They  redoubled 
their  fiiuuidal  aid  and  diplomatic  support 
for  the  PUD.  They  condemned  the  opening 
of    normal    relations    between    Egypt    and 
Israel,  such  as  the  exchange  of  ambassadors 
and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Israeli 
ships.  To  sell  Saudi  Arabia  additional  offen 
slve  equipment  is  to  reward  intransigence 
and    hostility,    rather    than    to   encourage 
moderation. 

A  related  argument  states  that  the  United 
States'  acquiescence  leads  to  moderation  in 
oil  policy  by  the  Arabs.  This  was  not  true  in 
the  past:  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be  true  in  the  future.  The  Saudi  record  on 
oil  prices  and  withholding  of  oil  supplies 
meriU  scrutiny.  Its  true  Saudi  Arabia  has 
charged  a  little  bit  less  than  the  other 
OPEC  oU  producers,  but  the  difference  has 
been  minor.  Saudi  Arabia  went  along  with. 
and  in  some  cases  instigated,  the  rocketing 
escalation  of  OPEC  oU  prices  after  the  revo- 
lution in  Iran,  which  has  more  than  doubled 
the  price  of  crude  oil. 

The  fourth  issue  is  the  reliability  of  com- 
mitmenU  made  by  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
ernment. I  indicated  that  in  1978  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Justified  the  sale  of  the  P-15s 
as  only  defensive  in  nature,  and  gave  writ- 
ten assurances  they  would  not  sell  AWACS. 
But  now  those  written  assurances  are  no 
longer  considered  binding  or  relevant.  To 
sell  the  AWACS  presents  a  serious  credibil- 
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Ity  problem  for  our  government.  Future  Ad- 
ministration commitments  to  the  Congress 
will  be  suspect.  Both  our  allies  and  our  ad- 
versaries will  take  note  of  the  unreliability 
of  American  assurances. 

Consider  Israel.  Israel  is  being  asked  to 
rely  on  American  security  and  aid  guaran- 
tees to  cement  its  treaty  with  Egypt  at  the 
risk  of  an  autonomy  plan  for  the  West 
Bank.  Should  Israel  take  risks  for  peace 
with  iu  unresponsive,  radical  neighbors  on 
the  eastern  front,  if  the  assurances  of  the 
United  States  are  suspect? 

The  worst  argument  in  favor  of  the  new 
sale  is  that  the  Saudis  regard  it  as  a  test  of 
their  relationship  with  the  United  SUtes. 
The  original  P-15  sale,  and  other  Saudi  de- 
mands before  and  after  were  described  in 
the  same  way.  Our  country  satisfied  the 
Saudi  request.  For  the  United  SUtes.  the  re- 
lationship did  not  improve.  The  support  for 
the  Camp  David  accord— that  was  a  test  of 
the  Saudis.  The  restraint  on  oil  prices— that 
was  a  test.  Support  for  an  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf— that  was 
a  test.  The  Saudis  satisfied  none  of  these 
tests. 

Acceding  now  to  the  Saudi  demands  for 
AWACS  will  be  a  measure  of  Saudi  Arabia's 
ability  to  force  the  United  SUtes  into  dis- 
avowing its  own  solemn  conmiitments.  In 
this  way.  Saudi  Arabia  intends  to  hold 
America  hostage  to  extortion  and  blackmail. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  American  honor  as 
well  as  American  national  Interests. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  150  Congress- 
men have  recognized  these  dangers,  as  well 
as  more  than  half  the  Senate.  This  is  not  an 
issue  involving  Israel  alone.  This  proposal  is 
being  Judged  by  the  standards  of  what  is 
wise,  prudent  and  moral. 

I  quote  Congressman  Blanchard:  "The 
sale  of  such  sophisticated  equipment  to  the 
Saudis  will  pose  a  new  and  serious  threat  to 
our  closest  aUy  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
SUte  of  Israel.  What  a  terrible  shame  it 
would  be  if  we  undermined  our  most  reliable 
and  effective  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
SUte  of  Israel.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
this  sale  would  even  have  been  proposed  if 
Israel  had  oil  wells." 

Senator  Rlegle.  Senator  Levin,  Congress- 
man Broomfield.  Congressman  Brodhead 
and  other  legislators  have  similarly  ex- 
pressed dismay  and  disapproval. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  express  our  pro- 
found concern  about  this  sale  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  I  say  this  with  regret  be- 
cause the  relationship  between  Israel  and 
the  new  Administration  has  been  marked 
until  now  by  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. Secretary  of  SUte  Haig  has  called  the 
terrorists  "terrorists. "  something  that  didn't 
happen  very  often  In  other  administrations. 
Many  of  Israel's  requesU  made  by  a  defense 
delegation  at  the  end  of  March  are  being 
considered  favorably.  American  support  for 
Israel  has  been  offered  by  the  new  Adminis- 
tration in  tangible  and  symbolic  forms.  For 
these  reasons.  Israel  and  the  American 
Jewish  community  are  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  President,  particularly  during  this  early 
period,  as  he  implements  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies.  But  we  understand  and  recog- 
nize that  we  must  now  vehemently  oppose 
the  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
sale  is  not  wise  or  Just. 

The  indications  are  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  delay  or  postpone  the  submission 
of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  by  several 
months  in  the  hope  that  opposition  will  di- 
minish and  the  intensity  of  negative  feeling 
will  decline.  This  must  not  happen  then.  It 
is  essential  that  Congressmen  and  Senators 
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are  made  aware  of  the  depth  and  strength 
of  our  support  for  Israel,  our  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  these  weapons,  and  our  determi- 
nation that  we  shall  preserve  an  American 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  that 
strongly  protects  American  Intereste.  As 
Americans,  and  as  Jews,  we  must  speak  out 
now,  for  our  voices  will  be  heard. 

Today  we  read  the  11th  Chapter  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  prophet  portrays  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  "In  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  decide  with  equity  for 
the  meek  of  the  land,  and  righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  with  the 
breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked." 
Those  in  authority,  those  who  have  great 
resources,  those  who  can  dominate  others 
often  possess  power  without  goodness:  and 
conversely  the  good,  the  righteous,  the  Just 
are  often  without  power.  The  prophet  envis- 
aged the  time  when  power  and  goodness 
would  be  united,  when  great  resources 
would  be  Joined  with  an  equally  great  sense 
of  Justice,  when  righteousness  would  wield 
authority. 

In  our  world,  as  in  his.  power  is  often  un- 
restrained and  undisciplined  by  morality.  It 
is  we  who  care  and  understand  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  restraining  power,  in 
the  name  of  morality.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful before.  With  God's  help,  we  shall 
succeed  again.  In  that  effort,  we  shall  ad- 
vance the  work  of  redemption.  Amen.* 
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HANDICAPPED  STUDENT'S 
ARTWORK  WINS  FIRST  PLACE 


HON.  BOX  McCOLLUM 


or  FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  will  be  welcoming  to  Washing- 
ton a  young  man  who  has  not  allowed 
a  handicap  to  keep  him  from  being  a 
winner— and  a  source  of  pride  to  his 
school  and  his  community. 

The  young  man's  name  is  Soloman 
Gavin,  and  he  is  a  special  education 
student  at  Springstead  High  School  in 
Spring  Hill.  Pla.  Recently.  Soloman 
won  first  place  in  the  State  in  the  1981 
National  Poster  Contest  sponsored  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  the 
APL-CIO.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Soloman's  artwork  has  allowed  him 
to  express  himself  totally  while  bring- 
ing joy  to  others.  His  teachers  speak 
of  his  sincere  dedication  to  art.  and  his 
complete  willingness  to  be  helpful  to 
others.  He  works  in  the  school  cafete- 
ria, and  spends  almost  each  minute  of 
every  day  piu^uing  some  type  of  pro- 
ductive endeavor. 

This  young  man  is  truly  a  winner, 
and  we  are  proud  to  welcome  him  to 
the  Nation's  Capital.* 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBMTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
to  this  body  the  views  of  another 
noted  legal  scholar.  Lea  Brilmayer,  as- 
sistant professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity, footnotes  have  been  omitted. 

This  memorandum  discusses  whether  S. 
158  and  H.R.  900.  the  proposed  "Human 
Life  Bill."  could,  consistently  with  the  con- 
stitutional limits  on  federal  power,  be  used 
to  alter  the  result  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S. 
113  (1973).  Some  case  law  suggests,  albeit 
ambiguously,  that  a  definition  of  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  adopted  by  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  its  section  five  enforce- 
ment powers  need  not  necessarily  conform 
to  the  Supreme  Court's.  Even  conceding 
this  point  arguendo,  there  remains  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  such  exercise  of  section  five 
power  might  not  infringe  constitutional  lib- 
erties protected  by  the  Bill  of  RighU.  This 
memorandum  argues  that  in  the  exercise  of 
its  section  five  powers.  Congress  is  still  con- 
strained by  the  Fifth  Amendment  Due  Proc- 
ess Clause.  Section  five  legislation  cannot  be 
used  to  authorize  or  require  the  SUtes  to 
take  action  that  would  violate  the  Fifth 
Amendment  If  done  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
if  done  by  the  sUtes  without  federal 
authorizing  legislation.  Because  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  restrictions  at  issue  in 
Roe  V.  Wade  are  congruent  to  Fifth  Amend- 
ment due  process  limits  on  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, section  five  legislation  cannot  be 
used  to  alter  the  result  in  that  case. 

I         IHTHODncnOH 

H.R.  900  and  S.  158  provide  that  "the  Con- 
gress finds  that  present-day  scientific  evi- 
dence indicates  a  significant  likelihood  that 
actual  human  life  exists  from  conception." 
They  further  rely  upon  the  enforcement 
power  granted  by  section  five  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  extend  that  amend- 
ment's due  process  protections  to  all  human 
life,  so  defined.  One  apparent  consequence 
of  this  legislation  would  be  to  alter  the 
result  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  which  declared  exist- 
ing sUte  abortion  laws  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Roe  was 
premised  in  part  upon  the  lack  of  medical 
and  moral  concensus  that  human  life  begins 
at  conception  rather  than  at  birth.  Since  a 
compelling  sUte  interest  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  justify  the  invasion  of  privacy  that 
abortion  restrictions  entail,  this  lack  of  con- 
sensus undermined  the  sUte's  claim  to  regu- 
late. With  a  Congressional  enactment  to  re- 
inforce this  asserted  state  interest,  the  preg- 
nant woman's  privacy  rights  might  be  out- 
weighed by  the  due  process  rights  of  the 
fetus. 

Although  it  cannot  be  predicted  with  any 
cerUinty,  it  seems  fairly  likely  that  the  bill 
would  require,  rather  than  merely  permit, 
the  sUtes  to  criminalize  abortion.  One  pro- 
ponent of  the  bill  claims  that  no  sUte  would 
be  compelled  by  this  bill  to  outlaw  abortion, 
and  anticipates  that  "Congress  could  well 
choose  to  c^elay  any  further  enforcement 
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action  until  it  sees  the  extent  of  sUte  com- 
pliance." But  this  reasoning  relies  upon  an 
erroneous  belief  that  "privately  performed 
abortions  are  not  sUte  action."  The  sUte 
action  would  inhere  in  the  failure  to  treat 
abortion  as  within  the  sUtes  homicide  sUt- 
ute.  As  the  Roe  court  recognized,  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  recognize  fetuses  as  having  Four- 
teenth Amendment  rights  while  prescribing 
substantially  more  lenient  penalties  for 
abortion  than  for  homicide.  If  differential 
treatment  of  bom  and  unborn  persons  were 
impermissible  under  this  bill,  the  result 
would  be  either  mandatory  extension  of  ex- 
isting homicide  laws  to  the  unborn  or  invali- 
dation of  existing  homicide  laws  at  the 
behest  of  accused  murders  of  adults.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  the  bill's  propo- 
nenU  contemplate  further  congressional 
action  if  the  sUtes  do  not  comply,  this 
memorandum  discusses  the  constitutional 
issues  in  terms  of  both  permitting  and  re- 
quiring the  sUtes  to  make  abortions  a  crimi- 
nal offense. 

In  evaluating  the  constitutionality  of 
these  results,  this  memorandum  addresses  a 
fairly  limited  set  of  issues.  First,  it  assumes 
that  the  bill  is  not  merely  a  request  for  the 
overruling  of  Roe  v.  Wade.  There  is  of 
course  a  large  literature  criticizing  the  rea- 
soning that  the  Court  used  in  reaching  its 
result.  But  that  is  beside  the  point  for  pur- 
poses of  section  five  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  because  that  section  raises  the 
possibility  that  Congress  might  influence 
the  scope  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights 
without  having  to  persuade  the  Court  that 
it  had  been  wrong  in  the  first  instance. 
Second,  the  memorandum  focuses  only  on 
the  effects  of  H.R.  900  and  S.  158  on  the 
precise  facts  of  Roe.  There  are  undoubtedly 
other  controversial  implications  of  a  bill  of 
this  nature,  but  the  constitutionality  of 
these  is  beyond  the  memorandum's  scope. 

OISCDSSION 

Most  of  the  attention  to  the  human  life 
bill  has  focused  on  whether  the  bill  is  a 
valid  excercise  of  section  five  enforcement 
power.  In  particular,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Congress  is  empowered  to  redefine  the  con- 
tent of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  op- 
posed to  specifying  its  remedial  implica- 
tions, after  a  contrary  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  There  are  about  a  half  dozen  prece- 
dents on  this  issue,  most  dealing  with  voting 
rights  legislation.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
analytical  subtleties  surrounding  the  section 
five  issue,  the  other  constitutional  questions 
discussed  in  those  cases  have  been  largely 
neglected  in  the  debate  over  the  human  life 
bill.  Yet  these  other,  less  intracUble.  issues 
are  of  great  importance  in  assessing  its  con- 
stitutionality. An  example  based  upon  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  case  will  illustrate 
why  section  five  legislation  tends  to  gener- 
ate constitutional  difficulties  even  apart 
from  the  problematic  reach  of  section  five 
authority. 

In  Thomas  v.  Indiana  Employment  Secu- 
rity Division  Board  49  L.W.  4341  (April  6. 
1981).  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  Indiana 
might  not  deny  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  a  Jehovah's  Witness  who  had  quit 
his  job  when  transferred  to  a  department 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materi- 
als. The  Court  acknowledged  the  tension  be- 
tween the  right  to  free  exercise,  which  sup- 
ported the  claim  to  unemployment,  and  the 
prohibition  against  government  esUblish- 
ment  of  religion,  which  suggested  that  the 
sUte  should  not  subsidize  religious  beliefs. 
Both  are  Fourteenth  Amendment  rights,  be- 
cause the  First  Amendment  applies  to  the 
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sUtes  only  through  incorporation  into  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  due  process  clause, 
and  Congress  might  therefore  attempt  to 
alter  this  result  through  exercise  of  section 
five  enforcement  powers.  To  pose  a  cruder 
example,  Congress  might  try  to  enforce 
Fourteenth  Amendment  esUblishment 
clause  rights  by  prohibiting  sUte  tax  ex- 
emptions for  religious  Institutions,  or  Four- 
teenth Amendment  free  exercise  rights  by 
authorizing  sUtes  to  build  churches.  In  any 
of  these  instances.  Congressional  action 
would  have  to  be  evaluated  under  the  First 
Amendment,  as  well  as  under  section  five  of 
the  Fourteenth.  More  generally.  Congres- 
sioruU  attempts  to  alter  the  contours  of 
Fourteenth  Amendment  rights  raise  poten- 
tial problems  under  the  Bill  of  Righte  where 
they  restrict  the  exercise  of  competing  free- 
doms. 

In  every  precedent  intepreting  Congres- 
sional power  under  section  five,  there  have 
been  competing  constitutional  claims  that 
had  to  be  addressed  once  the  section  five 
issue  was  resolved.  This  is  no  surprise,  be- 
cause reliance  upon  section  five  power  does 
not  immunize  federal  legislation  from  other 
constitutional  challenge.  The  two  most 
recent  section  five  cases  are  particularly  in- 
structive. In  City  of  Rome  v.  U.S..  100  S.  Ct. 
1548  (1980).  the  Court  addressed  a  federal- 
ism objection  to  voting  rights  legislation 
that  required  political  subdivisions  to  win 
the  Attorney  General's  prior  approval  of 
changes  in  electoral  practices.  It  also  reject- 
ed an  argument  that  federal  failure  to  ap- 
prove those  changes  violated  the  First, 
Fifth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Amendment  righte 
of  the  voters  because  the  city  had  been 
unable  to  hold  elections.  That  same  term, 
the  Court  upheld  the  "minority  business  en- 
terprise" provision  of  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  in  FttUilove  v.  Klutznick,  100 
S.  Ct.  2758  (1980).  In  the  course  of  ite  opin- 
ion, it  considered  and  rejected  a  Fifth 
Amendment  objection,  for  the  plaintiffs  had 
argued  that  the  act  violated  the  due  process 
righte  of  non-minority  contractors. 

The  difficulty  with  the  proposed  human 
life  bill,  even  if  the  section  five  issue  is  con- 
ceded arguendo,  is  that  it  authorizes  or  re- 
quires the  sUtes  to  take  action  that  the  fed- 
eral government  might  not  be  able  to  take 
directly,  because  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
The  problems  are  precisely  analogous  to 
those  raised  by  the  freedom  of  religion  hy- 
potheticaL  FvllHove  is  very  nearly  on  point, 
because  it  held  that  in  implementing  consti- 
tutional prohibitions  against  sUte  racial  dis- 
crimination. Congress  is  constrained  by 
comparable  restrictions  imposed  on  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  Fifth  Amendment: 

Any  preference  l>ased  on  racial  or  ethnic 
criteria  must  necessarily  receive  a  most 
searching  examination  to  make  sure  that  it 
does  not  conflict  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. This  case  is  one  which  requires,  and 
which  has  received,  that  kind  of  examina- 
tion. 100  S.  Ct.  at  2781 

Regardless  of  the  reach  of  section  five 
power.  Congress  could  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire "separate  but  equal "  as  an  interpreU- 
tion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  without 
running  afoul  of  the  Fifth. 

The  only  colorable  distinction  between 
the  legislation  in  FuUUove  and  the  proposed 
human  life  statute  is  that  FuUUove  con- 
cerned direct  involvement  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  individual  contractors, 
while  the  human  life  bill  only  addresses 
sUte  action.  It  can  therefore  be  argued  that 
while  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  applicable 
to  the  federal  action  in  FuUUove.  only  the 
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Fourteenth  would  be  applicable  to  the  fed- 
eral blU  In  question  here.  Whatever  force 
thia  rtlirttnrtton  mlsht  have  la  undercut  by 
OUy  of  Romte,  where  plaintiffs'  First  and 
ruth  Amendment  objections  were  ad- 
rlri— «ir1  to  the  Impact  federal  action  had 
had  on  their  relations  to  local  sovemment. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  should  be  Inapplicable  merely  be- 
cause the  federal  government  acts  indirect- 
ly, throucb  requiring  or  facilitating  state  ac- 
tivity. This  point  is  dearest  where  the  state 
activity  in  question  is  rewired  by  the  feder- 
al government.  If  the  federal  government  is 
constitutionally  enUUed  to  adopt  the  legis- 
lation, it  is  binding  upon  the  states  because 
of  the  Supremacy  Clause:  thus  objections  to 
what  the  state  is  doing  must  be  based  upon 
Hmitatlona  on  the  federal  government. 

The  pertinence  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provi- 
sion is  equally  clear,  however,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  merely  authorizes  the  state 
activity.  This  point  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  Shapiro  v.  mompson,  394  U.S.  618  (1968) 
in  which  defendants  had  argued  that  state 
welfare  residency  requirements  were  Justi- 
fied by  Congressional  approval  manifested 
in  the  social  security  laws.  The  Court  denied 
that  residency  requirements  were  dictated 
or  authorized  by  federal  statute: 

But  even  if  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
constitutionality  of  [the  federal  statute]  is 
somehow  at  Issue  here,  it  follows  from  what 
we  have  said  that  the  provision.  Insofar  as  it 
permits  the  one-year  waiting-period  require- 
ment, would  be  unconstitutional.  Congress 
may  not  authorise  the  States  to  violate  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause. 

The  Court  cited  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan,  a 
section  five  case,  even  through  the  federal 
statute  in  question  had  not  relied  upon  sec- 
tion fhre.  Obviously,  then,  such  a  result 
would  be  equally  unconstitutional  if  the 
statute  had  been  enacted  in  reliance  upon 
section  five  powers. 

Shapiro  should  be  contrasted  with  the  com- 
merce clause  context,  in  which  Congress 
cox  Authorize  the  States  to  take  action  that 
would  otherwise  be  uix»nstitutional.  In 
PntdtnHai  Iru.  Co.  v.  Benjamin,  328  U.S. 
408  (1945).  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  ar- 
guments that  the  McCarran  Act  could  not 
authorise  states  to  adopt  certain  taxes  that 
would  have  been  invalid  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  These  arguments  were 
thought  to  rest  upon  an  overly  restrictive 
view  of  Congress'  own  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  They  equated  Congressional 
power  to  the  power  that  the  states  pos- 
sessed when  Congress  was  silent,  because  if 
the  former  was  larger  then  Congress  could 
enlarge  state  power  through  delegation: 

So  conceived.  Congress'  power  over  com- 
merce would  be  nullified  to  a  very  large 
extent.  For  in  all  the  variations  of  com- 
merce clause  theory  it  has  never  been  the 
law  that  what  the  states  may  do  in  the  regu- 
lation of  coBunerce,  Congress  being  silent,  is 
the  full  measure  of  ite  power.  328  U.S.  at 
422 

In  short,  it  Is  because  Congressional  power 
to  regulate  commerce  is  larger  than,  rather 
than  congruent  to,  state  power  that  Con- 
gress can  authorize  sUte  action  that  would 
otherwise  violate  the  dormant  commerce 
clause.  The  principle  tliat  reconciles  Sha- 
piro V.  Thompson  and  Prudential  Insurance 
is  that  Congress  can  increase  state  power 
through  authorizing  legislation  only  if  Con- 
gress itself  possesses  an  authority  which  is 
larger  than  the  states'  and  which  includes 
the  power  it  wishes  to  delegate.  Thus. 
whether  Congress  can  authorize  or  require 
the  states  to  criminalize  abortion  depends 
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upon  whether  Congress  itself  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. 

Several  preliminary  considerations  sug- 
gest that  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  limita- 
tions are  congruent.  The  incorporation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  into  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  was  premised  in  part  on 
the  theory  that  fundamental  rights  that  are 
guaranteed  against  federal  infringement  de- 
serve comparable  protection  from  Infringe- 
ment by  the  states.  Conversely,  when  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  interpreted  to 
prohibit  state  segregation  of  public  schools, 
this  limitation  stemming  from  the  civil  war 
amendments  was  read  into  the  Fifth 
Amendment  limits  on  federal  activity  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  While  as  a  historical 
matter  the  f  ramers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  had 
certainly  not  intended  to  outlaw  federal 
school  desegregation,  it  was  thought  that 
the  contours  of  fundamental  human  rights 
should  not  depend  upon  whether  state  or 
federal  activity  was  at  issue. 

Yet  in  some  respects  federal  power  is  less 
constrained  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  than 
state  power  is  by  the  Fourteenth.  For  in- 
stance, the  federal  government  has  greater 
latitude  in  classifying  on  the  basis  of  alien- 
age. Hampton  v.  Mow  Sun  Wong.  426  U.S. 
88  (1976).  Conversely,  there  are  parts  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  which  have  been  held  not  to 
be  binding  upon  the  states.  i4podaca  v. 
Oregon,  406  U.S.  404.  To  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
human  life  bill,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
compare  the  contours  of  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantees.  This 
will  be  done,  first  with  regard  to  substantive 
due  process  righU  generally,  and  then  with 
regard  to  reproductive  privacy  rights  spe- 
cifically. 

Virtually  since  the  inception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  substantive  due  process,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  used  the  same  analysis  re- 
gardless of  whether  Fifth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rights  were  at  stake.  When  a 
challenge  to  a  state  statute  was  followed  by 
a  challenge  to  a  comparable  federal  statute, 
the  resolution  of  the  state  challenge  was 
held  dispositive.  Conversely,  when  the  first 
decision  resolved  the  merits  of  a  Federal 
statute,  this  effectively  disposed  of  the 
merits  of  a  later  Fourteenth  Amendment 
challenge  to  similar  state  statutes.  The  sym- 
metry can  be  demonstrated  by  two  pairs  of 
cases.  In  Heiner  v.  Donnan,  285  U.S.  312 
(1932),  the  executors  of  Donnan's  estate 
challenged  a  conclusive  presumption  that 
gifts  made  within  two  years  of  death  were 
made  in  contemplation  of  death  and  should 
be  Included  In  the  decedant's  estate.  This 
Fifth  Amendment  challenge  to  a  federal 
statute  was  resolved  by  citing  Schlessinger  v. 
Wisconsin,  270  U.S.  230  (1925).  a  Four- 
teenth Amendment  challenge  to  a  virtually 
identical  state  law: 

[It  Is  not]  material  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  involved  in  the  Schles- 
singer case,  instead  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment, as  here.  The  restraint  Imposed  upon 
legislation  by  the  due  process  clauses  of  the 
two  amendments  is  the  same. 
The  Court  declared  that  unless  it  was  will- 
ing to  overrule  the  earlier  case,  the  federal 
statute  logically  had  to  be  invalidated  also. 
The  converse  situation  was  presented  in 
West  Coast  HoUl  v.  Parrish,  300  D.S.  379 
(1937).  A  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  law  had  earlier  been  declared  invalid 
under  the  Fifth  Amendment  In  Adkins  v. 
ChUdren's  Hospital  281  U.S.  525  (1923).  In 
upholding  the  state  minimum  wage  law 
under    the    Fourteenth    Amendment,    the 
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Court  was  compelled  to  reconsider  and  over- 
nile  ite  earlier  decision  under  the  Fifth. 
While  these  two  sets  of  decisions  appear,  to 
the  modem  eye,  rather  quaint  in  their  dis- 
cussions on  the  merits  of  the  substantive 
due  process  claims,  the  conclusion  that  re- 
strictions on  federal  and  state  action  are 
Identical  is  still  good  law.  This  can  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  context  of  reproductive  pri- 
vacy rights,  specifically. 

The  first  litigation  raising  due  process  ob- 
jections to  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Medic- 
aid funds  for  nontherapeutlc  abortions  was 
a  Fourteenth  Amendment  challenge  to  a 
Coruiecticut  provision.  Maher  v.  Roe,  432 
U.S.  464  (1977).  The  Connecticut  legislation 
was  upheld.  When  the  federal  Hyde  Amend- 
ment restricting  use  of  Medicaid  funds  for 
abortions  was  challenged  in  Harris  v. 
McRae,  100  S.  Ct.  2671  (1980).  the  Court 
found  the  prior  decision  controlling.  Follow- 
ing the  rationale  In  Maher  and  citing  It  at 
every  turn  of  the  way.  the  Court  upheld  the 
federal  legislation  also.  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment precedents  appeared  to  be  cited  virtu- 
ally Interchangeably,  without  any  apparent 
recognition  that  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
two  due  process  clauses  should  be  handled 
differently.  The  same  assumption  is  made  In 
the  literature.  It  is  hardly  unthinkable  that 
the  Court  would  hold  the  Fifth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendment  standards  identical  in  a 
challenge  to  the  proposed  human  life  bill:  in 
other  reproductive  privacy  rights  cases,  it 
has  already  done  so. 

What  would  it  mean  in  a  challenge  to  the 
human  life  bill  that  the  Fifth  Amendment 
restrictions  on  the  federal  government  were 
identical  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
limits  recognized  in  /toe  v.  Wade?  Most  obvi- 
ously, the  federal  government  would  not 
itself  be  able  to  enact  the  sort  of  legislation 
that  Texas  had  enacted  there:  legislation 
making  abortion  a  crime.  The  Court  had 
concluded  In  Roe  that: 

.  .  .  "(I]n  view  of  [the  differing  beliefs  of 
when  life  begins]  we  do  not  agree  that,  by 
adopting  one  theory  of  life.  Texas  may  over- 
ride the  rights  of  the  pregnant  woman  that 
are  at  stake." 

Congress  may  not.  consistently  with  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  override  the  rights  of 
pregnant  women  either  by  adopting  one 
theory  of  life.  While  Congress'  findings  of 
scientific  fact  are  of  course  entitled  to  defer- 
ence, they  should  receive  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  deference  due  Congressional 
fact-finding  in  other  Fifth  Amendment 
cases. 

(X>MCLn8IONS 

The  analytical  subtleties  of  section  five  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  seem  to  have 
an  unusual  hypnotic  effect.  The  inv(xaition 
of  Congressional  enforcement  power  has 
served,  in  the  context  of  the  human  life  bill, 
to  divert  attention  to  mysterious  issues  in- 
volving Marbury  v.  Madison  when  the  prob- 
lem could  be  resolved  through  garden  vari- 
ety Fifth  Amendment  analysis.  Only  if  the 
proposed  Congressional  action  is  consistent 
with  the  Fifth  Amendment— and  In  this 
case  it  Is  not— need  these  conceptually  diffi- 
cult issues  be  addressed.  Invocation  of  sec- 
tion five  power  does  not  give  the  federal 
government  a  way  to  require  or  authorize 
states  to  take  action  that  neither  the  states 
nor  the  federal  government  could  take  by 
itself.* 
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mvmo  KOREN:  A  MAN 
DEDICATED  TO  HIS  COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OPKEWTOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFRBSOfTATTVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual  who 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community.  Sheepshead 
Bay. 

With  a  record  of  service  that  spans 
over  25  years,  Irv  is  truly  a  remarkable 
man.  As  a  husband,  father,  and  grand- 
father, he  has  demonstrated  unique 
qualities. 

On  May  30,  1981,  Irv  Koren  is  being 
honored  by  his  temple,  the  Shellbank 
Jewish  Center.  After  25  years  of  dedi- 
cation to  Shellbank,  he  is  now  receiv- 
ing the  public  accolades  he  so  rightly 
deserves.  Irv  is  known  for  being  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  temple  in  the 
morning,  and  often  is  the  last  to  leave 
at  night.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  men's  club;  at  present  he  is  the 
president  of  the  entire  congregation. 
It  is  just  and  fitting  that  he  is  being 
honored  in  this  way. 

Irving  Koren  has  been  active  in 
other  areas  of  community  work  as 
well.  His  cooperative.  Brigham  I»ark.  is 
thankful  for  the  dedication  he  has 
shown  to  them.  When  nonprofit  com- 
munity groups  have  not  been  able  to 
find  rooms  to  meet,  Irv  has  solved 
their  problems.  As  a  leader,  he  gets  re- 
sults, in  a  low  key,  but  extremely  ef- 
fective manner.  Irv  also  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Israeli  Bond  Drive,  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Phythias  Continental  Lodge,  and  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Democratic 
county  committee. 

In  spite  of  all  the  time  he  has  spent 
working  in  the  community.  Irv  Koren 
has  been  a  model  family  man.  Irv  is 
truly  a  remarkable  man,  dedicated  to 
his  wife,  Syd,  his  two  sons  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law. and  his  grandchildren,  in- 
cluding a  very  recent  addition  to  the 
family. 

Irv  is  a  man  of  great  quality;  we  in 
Brookljm  are  proud  to  call  him  one  of 
our  own.* 


A  TIMELY  BOOK  REVIEW 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORIflA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
timely  review  of  a  controversial  book 
by  one  of  the  best  known  and  prolific 
writers  of  our  time— Isaac  Asimov, 
author  of  over  200  books  and  plays  as 
well  as  countless  articles.  The  review  is 
timely  because  Dr.  Asimov's  book.  "In 
the  Begiruiing,"  puts  the  spotlight  on 
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an  issue  that  is  very  much  on  the 
minds  of  educators  and  scientists 
today:  The  BibUcal  accoimt  of  the  be- 
ginnings and  nature  of  the  universe 
and  man  as  contrasted  with  scientific 
accounts.  The  book  is  also  controver- 
sial because  the  assumptions  that  un- 
derlie Dr.  Asimov's  intellectual  argu- 
ments go  far  beyond  the  methodology 
of  experimental  science  and  bring  into 
question  the  validity  and  value  of  the 
greatest  book  ever  written— the  Bible. 
I,  therefore,  submit  the  following 
review  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  all  con- 
cerned citizens: 

The  subtitle  on  the  front  of  the  dust 
jacket  sets  the  theme  for  this  work  of  non- 
fiction  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  science 
fiction  writers  of  our  time.  It  reads:  "Sci- 
ence faces  God  In  the  Book  of  Genesis." 
There  you  have  It:  Science  versus  God.  par- 
ticularly the  God  of  the  Bible.  And  In  a 
book  written  by  an  avowed  secular  human- 
ist (a  polite  word  for  atheist),  in  an  age  that 
worships  at  the  altar  of  scientism  (a  perver- 
sion of  science)  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  outcome? 

Isaac  Asimov  has  been  characterized  by 
some  as  a  "genius."  The  book  jacket  de- 
scribes him  as  "the  author  of  over  220  books 
of  both  fiction  and  nonfiction."  While  Dr. 
Asimov  may  indeed  be  a  genius.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  is  wise.  The 
dictiotuuT  defines  genius  as  "a  very  great 
natural  power  of  mind."  Wisdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  intellectual  virtue,  indeed, 
the  greatest  among  the  intellectual  virtues 
because  It  Is  a  knowledge  of  first  principles. 
of  what  really  matters  and  is  essential  in 
human  life.  Wisdom  furnishes  the  answers 
to  the  fundamental  questions  of  human  ex- 
istence—why. whence,  and  where— by  seeing 
the  relation  of  one  truth  to  another  and  the 
relation  of  all  truths  as  conveyed  through 
the  multidimensionality  of  reality.  Genius 
may  find  Itself  in  the  service  of  wisdom  or 
opposed  to  It.  One  is  reminded  of  those  pow- 
erful stanzas  from  T.  S.  E3iot's  poem.  "Chor- 
uses from  The  Rock' ": 
"The  endless  cycle  of  idea  and  action. 
Endless  invention,  endless  experiment. 
Brings  knowledge  of  motion,  but  not  of  still- 
ness; 
Knowledge  of  speech,  but  not  of  silence: 
Knowledge  of  words,  and  ignorance  of  the 

word .  .  . 
Where  is  the  Life  we  have  lost  in  living? 
Where  is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  in  knowl- 
edge? 
Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost  in  in- 
formation? 
The  cycles  of  Heaven  in  twenty  centuries 
Bring  us  farther  from  God  and  nearer  to 
the  Dust. 
Dr.  Asimov's  intellectual  strategy  may  be 
sununarized  in  the  following  propositions: 
(l)  only  the  scientific  method  (observation, 
measurement  and  repeatability)  can  provide 
us  with  compelling  evidence  or  truth;  (2) 
the  Bible  does  not  make  use  of  the  scientific 
method;  therefore,  it  caiuiot  convey  truth. 

The  important  questions  that  Dr.  Asimov 
seeks  to  raise  (and  answer)  undoubtedly 
have  their  origin  in  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian fundamentalists'  claim  that  the  Bible  is 
literally  true  in  all  respects,  even  scientifi- 
cally. That  claim  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance and  our  author  does  us  a  service  by 
raising  It.  He  does  us  a  disservice,  however, 
by  equating  Christian  fundamentalism  with 
all  of  Christianity.   Catholicism,   for  one. 
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does  not  accept  the  proposition  tiuit  the 
Bible  is  UteraUy  true  In  aU  respects.  Most 
imtwrtantly  for  the  purposes  of  our  discus- 
sion. Catholics  (and,  I  suspect,  other  de- 
nominations  such    as   the   Anglicans   and 
Episcopalians)  do  not  see  the  Bible  as  a  sci- 
ence manual  Intending  to  convey  scientific 
truths.  Rather,  they  view  the  Bible  as  pri- 
marily concerned  with  conveying  religious, 
theological  truths  as  well  as  offering  moral 
guidance  from  God's  point  of  view.  The  fun- 
damentalists' contention  that  the  Bible  is 
scientifically     true     is     unhlstorical.     The 
Hebrew  people  of  the  Bible  were  not  a  scien- 
tific people.  They  were  not  abstract  thiitk- 
ers  (a  precondition  for  the  emergence  of  sci- 
entific   thought)    as    were     the    Greeks. 
Rather,  they  were  a  nomadic  people  (who, 
at  length,  settled  down  to  other  pursuits) 
who  gave  expression  to  reality  In  the  form 
of  concrete  imagery  as  expressed  through 
various  literary  forms  such  as  didactic  Ac- 
tion,   allegory,    parable,    epic,    satire,    and 
others.  The  Hebrew's  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse was  simply  the  common  conception  of 
the  ancient  Near  E;ast.  Living  in  a  pre-scien- 
tlflc  age  they  were  not  concerned  with  con- 
veying scientific  truths  but  with  moral  and 
religious  truths,  of  how  God  had  intervened 
in  their  national  life.  Thus,  the  six  days  cre- 
ation account  was  a  literary  device  used  to 
teach  God's  unique  position  as  Creator  of 
everything    that   exists.    Sun.    moon,    and 
stars,  so  often  the  object  of  worship  in  the 
Near  East,  were  merely  his  creations.  An- 
other objective  (among  a  number  of  others) 
of  the  six  days  creation  account  was  to  un- 
derline the  importance  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath as  a  divinely  sanctioned   institution. 
The  literary  device  used  to  convey  these 
truths  was  employed  to  hold  the  listener's 
or  reader's  attention.  The  profoundest  the- 
ological    notions     were     often     conveyed 
through  the  simplest  of  images  and  sym- 
bols. The  material  was  largely  taken  over 
from  the  stories  of  other  peoples  (particu- 
larly  the   Babylonians)   but   was  carefully 
recast  In  the  light  of  Hebrew  theology  and 
monotheism. 

Dr.  Asimov's  contention  that  compelling 
evidence  or  truth  may  only  be  derived  from 
the  scientific  method  (observation,  measure- 
ment, and  repeatability)  is  the  fundamental 
premise  of  his  book.  Only  that  is  true  which 
can  be  verified  by  the  senses  and  methods 
of  experimental  science.  One  can  begin  by 
asking  Dr.  Asimov:  how  does  one  sensibly 
verify  the  statement  that  only  that  which 
can  be  verified  by  the  senses  is  true?  In  as- 
serting that  an  intellectual  proposition  is 
scientifically  verifiable,  our  author  engages 
in  a  self-contradiction.  The  fundamental  or 
first  principles  of  reality  which  govern  the 
very  structure  of  the  mind  [such  as  the 
principles  of  identity  (A=A).  contradiction 
(nothing  can  both  tte  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  respect)  and  sufficient 
reason  (whatever  exists  has  a  sufficient 
reason  for  existing)]  make  scientific 
thought,  indeed  all  thought,  possible.  They 
are  metaphysical  principles  that  are  not 
sensibly  verifiable.  Dr.  Asimov  takes  a  very 
restricted  notion  of  the  word  science  as  per- 
taining solely  to  a  method  of  sensible  verifi- 
cation. This  Is  a  relatively  recent  innovation 
of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Science  in  its 
original  and  classical  sense  referred  to  a  sys- 
tematized body  of  knowledge  with  its  own 
distinctive  object  of  study  and  method  of 
studying  that  object.  Thus,  metaphysics  was 
considered  to  be  the  highest  science  because 
it  concerned  itself  with  first  causes,  the 
highest  principles  or  ultimate  explanaitions 
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in  the  natural  order.  The  other  sciences 
have  for  their  object  secondary  causes. 

But  Or.  Astanov  Ignores  metaphysical 
truths  as  he  does  theological  truths.  For 
him.  theolocical  truths  revealed  by  a  tran- 
scendent Ood  are  not  possible  since  he 
argues  that  reason  (meaning  the  scientific 
method)  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God. 
He  relegates  belief  in  Ood  solely  to  the 
realm  of  faith  and  therefore  not  worthy  of 
sdentlflc  men.  But  the  pagan  philosopher 
Aristotle,  who  also  prided  himself  on  being 
adentiftc,  offered  demonstrations  for  the 
existence  of  God.  as  did  many  philosophers 
after  him,  the  most  famous  demonstrations 
being  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  But.  of 
course.  Dr.  Aslmov  does  not  view  philosophy 
as  a  legitimate  science  (particularly  meta- 
physics) even  though  philosophical  princi- 
ples (the  first  principles  of  thought  to 
which  I  referred  to  earlier)  presuppose  all 
scientific  thinking.  Moreover,  throughout 
the  book.  Dr.  Aslmov  makes  reference  to 
the  universe  as  a  cosmos  (the  Greek  word 
for  order)  as  well  as  to  natural  law  and  the 
laws  of  science.  But  order  and  the  concept 
of  law  are  inexplicable  outside  of  an  intelli- 
gence which  creates  order  and  makes  laws, 
an  Intelligence  which  we  refer  to  as  God. 
Science  itaelf  speaks  in  the  language  of 
laws.  i.e..  uniformities  discoverable  in  the 
universe.  Man  did  not  make  these  laws  but 
discovered  them.  Once  again,  laws  imply  a 
Lawgiver. 

Finally.  Dr.  Asimov's  contention  that,  be- 
cause the  Bible  does  not  make  use  of  the  sci- 
entific method,  it  cannot  convey  truths,  is 
itself  far  from  the  truth  and  will  hardly 
bear  up  under  scrutiny.  What  has  the  scien- 
tific method  to  say  to  us  of  the  deepest 
truths  of  human  existence:  the  meaning  of 
life,  of  death,  of  love  and  suffering  and 
simple  Joys?  Mankind  throughout  the  ages 
has  looked  to  religion,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  poetry  for  an  answer  to  these  exis- 
tential questions.  Men  have  never  limited 
themselves  to  being  solely  experimental 
(the  scientific  method)  but  have  always 
been  experiential,  open  to  the  multidimen- 
sionality  of  reality.  The  truths  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  modality  of  the  scientific 
method  are  often  abstract  and  tend  to  leave 
one  cold  and  unmoved.  Truths  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  modality  of  religion,  music,  lit- 
erature, and  poetry  are  concrete  and  still 
the  hearts  deepest  longings.  Dr.  Aslmov 
says,  for  example,  that  "the  only  difference 
between  ourselves  and  the  other  animals 
worth  mentioning  is  that  we  have  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  brain  and  an  extraordi- 
nary supple  pair  of  hands"  (p.  62). 

The  Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
that  we  are  made  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  Dr.  Aslmov  contends  that  there  is 
no  Ood.  The  Scriptures  teU  us  that  the  heav 
ens  and  the  earth  declare  and  sing  forth 
the  glory  of  God.  Dr.  Asimov  contends  that 
there  is  nothing  beyond  this  life.  The  Scrip- 
tures declare  that  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,  the  things  God  has  prepared  for 
those  who  love  him."  Dr.  Aslmov  would  sub- 
stitute the  scientific  method  for  the  Bible 
and  scientists  for  priests  and  prophets, 
poets  and  philosophers.  I  think  it  signifi- 
cant that  throughout  the  history  of  man- 
lUnd.  atheists,  such  as  Dr.  Asimov.  have 
always  been  a  very  small  minority,  indeed. 
As  the  Scriptures  tell  us:  such  men  have 
looked  but  have  not  seen  because  in  their 
pride  they  have  hardened  their  hearts.* 
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COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  NOW 
HONORS  FIRST  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN.  JR. 

or  INDIAIf  A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently an  18-cent  commemorative 
stamp  was  issued  in  Chicago  to  mark 
the  sesquicentennial  year  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  savings  and  loan 
organization  in  the  United  States. 

The  issuance  of  this  stamp  by  the 
U,S.  Postal  Service  focuses  attention 
on  the  Importance  of  thrift  and  home 
ownership  and  the  contributions  of 
savings  and  loan  organizations  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Ceremonies  issuing  the  stamp  were 
presided  over  by  Rollin  D.  Barnard, 
president  of  the  United  States  League 
of  Savings  Associations,  and  William 
B.  O'Connell.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  league. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
recognizing  and  honoring  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  league.  The  com- 
memorative stamp  is  an  appropriate 
remainder  of  the  league's  contribution 
to  this  country.* 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENS'  ERUPTION 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINCTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  today,  at  8:30  a.m.  on  a  sunny 
Sunday  morning  in  southwest  Wash- 
ington State,  Mount  St.  Helens  ex- 
ploded. 

The  Violent  eruption  released  more 
energy  than  a  hydrogen  bomb  and  was 
one  of  the  most  awesome  displays  of 
natural  power  in  our  century.  The 
blast  blew  away  1,300  feet  of  the 
mountain's  summit,  and  the  volcano 
belched  out  a  ton  of  volcanic  ash  for 
each  of  the  4  billion  inhabitants  of 
Earth.  Dust  shot  into  the  stratosphere 
by  the  eruption  circled  the  globe.  The 
magnificence  of  the  natural  spectacle 
fascinated  scientists  and  the  general 
public  around  the  world. 

The  eruption  also  left  natural  devas- 
tation and  human  suffering.  Fascina- 
tion became  fear  for  people  near  the 
mountain  and  for  those  living  him- 
dreds  of  miles  downwind,  who  saw  the 
sky  tiu-ned  black  by  rolling  clouds  of 
ash.  A  billion  board  feet  of  healthy 
timber— some  of  it  12  miles  from  the 
summit— was  blown  down  by  the  blast. 
Hot  mud,  ash,  and  debris  swept  down 
the  Toutle  River  Valley,  knocking  out 
bridges,  clogging  the  Cowlitz  and  Co- 
lumbia   Rivers    and    inundating    low- 
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lying  property.  Pyroclastlc  flows  of  su- 
perheated gases  and  ash  sped  down 
the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  St. 
Helens,  killing  dozens  of  unwary  visi- 
tors caught  in  the  path  of  the  fiery 
cloud. 

The  May  18  eruption  was  only  the 
explosive  overture  for  a  continuing 
drama.  While  we  view  the  eruption 
with  mixed  feelings— fascination  and 
fear,  awe  and  grief,  delight  and  repul- 
sion—there are  also  mixed  feelings 
about  the  aftermath  of  the  eruption. 

On  one  hand,  we  can  be  thankful 
that  there  was  not  more  devastation 
than  there  was.  The  communities 
along  the  Cowlitz  were  not  flooded  as 
they  very  well  might  have  been  under 
a  slightly  different  set  of  circiun- 
stances.  The  ash  that  blanketed  much 
of  the  Northwest  was  relatively  inert 
and  has  surprisingly  helped,  rather 
than  hindered,  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  property  and  equipment  have 
been  destroyed.  The  threat  of  future 
eruptions  and  flooding  continues. 
Many  of  the  people  who  lost  property, 
services,  and  livelihoods  as  a  result  of 
the  disaster  are  still  without  assistance 
and  have  nowhere  to  turn.  This  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  continuing  tragedy. 

The  Federal  response  to  the  erup- 
tion, while  generally  good,  is  also  one 
of  mixed  results.  The  volcanic  disaster 
required  quick  action  and  unusual  co- 
ordination to  avert  further  devasta- 
tion. Some  agencies  were  quick  to  rise 
to  the  challenge;  others  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
volcano  victims. 

Our  disaster  assistance  laws  and  pro- 
grams lack  the  flexibility  and  scope 
necessary  to  respond  to  such  a  unique 
occurrence  as  a  volcanic  eruption.  In 
some  cases,  the  bureaucratic  mentality 
proved  uncreative  and  inflexibile  in 
aggressively  applying  the  full  authori- 
ty of  existing  law  to  assist  needy  vic- 
tims. Congress,  through  oversight, 
must  see  that  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams are  administered  expeditiously 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  all  the  national  disas- 
ter needs. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  1  am 
proud  of  the  Federal  response  to  the 
volcanic  disaster.  The  front  line  Feder- 
al agencies  in  the  recovery  process  de- 
serve special  commendation.  The  lead 
agency,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  in  most  cases  was  re- 
sponsive and  aggressive  in  pursuing  so- 
lutions to  volcano  related  problems. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers'  performance 
was  extraordinary,  given  the  circum- 
stances, and  they  deserve  special  com- 
mendation. Their  operation  to  clear 
the  Cowlitz  and  Columbia  Rivers  and 
build  "silt  dams"  on  the  north  and 
south  forks  of  the  Toutle  to  prevent 
future  flooding  Is  an  engineering  feat 
unmatched  in  modem  times. 
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The  corps  has  cleared  the  rivers  but 
will  have  to  continue  to  dredge  the 
sediment  that  will  come  down  from 
the  mountain  for  years  to  come.  To 
avert  future  flooding  of  the  communi- 
ties along  the  Cowlitz  River  and  to 
take  care  of  other  eruption-related 
problems,  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  for  Federal  assistance  and  coop- 
eration. I  hope  my  colleagues  appreci- 
ate the  magnitude  of  the  devastation 
around  Mount  St,  Helens  and  will  help 
shape  an  appropriate  Federal  re- 
sponse. 

The  eruption  also  gives  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  preserve  this  national 
treasure  lor  science  and  the  public.  A 
volcanic  landmark  would  save  rare 
geologic  formations  and  remind  us  of 
the  awesome  events  of  May  18,  1980. 
The  mountain  has  already  become  a 
point  of  Interest  for  residents  and 
tourists  and  will  hopefully  help  offset 
some  of  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  eruption. 

The  Forest  Service  has  held  hear- 
ings on  a  Mount  St.  Helens  landmark 
proposal  and  will  submit  a  final  pro- 
posal In  July.  Governor  Spellman  is 
also  putting  together  liis  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  a  park  or  monument  to  pro- 
tect this  unique  resource.  Congress 
will  be  called  on  in  the  near  future  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  mountain. 

The  eruption  was  a  remarkable 
event  in  sheer  force  and  the  devasta- 
tion It  brought  to  the  area,  but  equally 
Impressive  Is  the  Incredible  natural 
and  human  restoration  tliat  has  oc- 
curred this  past  year. 

When    I    flew   out   with   President 
Carter  shortly  after  the  May  18  erup- 
tion, we  met  with  representatives  of 
the  agricultural  community  with  fore- 
casts of  doom  and  estimates  of  crop 
damage  for  years  to  come.  Amazingly, 
Washinjjton  State  had  bumper  wheat 
crops    and    the    famous    Wenatchee 
apples  are  bigger  and  more  delicious 
than  anyone  can  remember.  Grass  and 
flowers  growing  close  to  the  mountain 
are  sprouting  like  never  before.  The 
ash  apparently  contained  nutritional 
properties  that  Indeed  helped  the  soil. 
I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  Indomin- 
able  spirit  and  positive  attitudes  of 
those   who   live   near   the   mountain, 
many  of  whom  experienced  hardship 
and  suffering.  There  is  a  certain  vital- 
ity and  sense  of  survival  despite  the 
mounUins  recent  behavior  and  con- 
tinuing threat.  It  Is  more  than  coping 
with  the  danger  and  problems;  It  is  a 
commimity     pulling     together     and 
making  the  best  of  things. 

There  is  also  optimism  about  the 
future.  The  timber  resource  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  salmon  nins  will 
take  years  to  recover.  But  there  is  now 
a  world  famous  mountain  in  their 
midst,  natural  landmark.  That  means 
scientific  and  geological  expeditions.  It 
represents  2  to  3  million  visitors  a 
year.  For  the  area.  It  is  badly  needed 
diversity  In  the  economic  base. 
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There  are  also  the  festivities.  Last 
weekend.  I  was  in  the  town  of  Morton, 
located  near  the  mountain,  for  the 
first  annual  volcano  days.  A  parade, 
the  crowning  of  Miss  Ash,  and  plenty 
of  other  activities.  For  the  people  of 
Morton,  it  is  not  a  time  of  despair,  but 
it  is  a  proud  moment  in  the  lives  of 
people  who  have  shared  a  rare 
moment  In  history. 

So  on  May  18,  1981.  it  is  a  time  to  re- 
member what  occurred  a  year  ago  on 
this  day.  For  the  people  of  Morton 
and  those  who  live  within  sight  of  the 
mountain.  It  will  always  be  remem- 
bered with  mixed  feelings  as  they 
become  part  of  the  May  18  Mount  St. 
Helens  experience.* 


BEING  MISGUIDED  ABOUT  THE 
FUTURE?  MORE  CRITICISM  OF 
GLOBAL  2000 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

or  IIINMESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 
*  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  Insert  Into  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Prof. 
Rene  Dubos,  of  the  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity in  New  York,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  8. 
Professor  Dubos  clearly  argues  that 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
Global  2000  report  are  unwarranted. 
He  further  suggests  that  while  there  is 
a  need  for  society  to  study  the  future, 
it  must  be  done  through  objective 
analysis  of  data  and  not  prejudiced  by 
certain  philosophical  beliefs. 

If  we  are  going  to  look  Into  the 
future  and  create  global  scenarios 
about  what  life  will  be  like  on  Earth  in 
the  year  2000,  let  us  remember  that 
hiunanity  can  change  its  course  and 
destiny— we  are  never  locked  Into  the 
trends  based  on  analysis  of  current 
thinking. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  8, 
19811 


HALr-TRUTHS  ABOOT  THE  ruiunE 

(By  Rene  Dubos) 

The  possibility  of  a  successful  modem  re- 
industrialization  seems  questionable  in  the 
view  of  the  gloomy  prospects  for  the  world 
presented  in  "The  Global  2000  Report  to 
the  President  .  .  .  Entering  the  21st  Cen- 
tury." Released  in  mid-1980,  the  report  is 
being  widely  publicized,  but  rarely  discussed 
critically. 

The  principle  that  motivated  the  report  is 
worthwhUe,  namely  to  define  "the  probable 
changes  in  the  worlds  population,  natural 
resources  and  the  envirorunent  to  the  end  of 
the  century"  to  serve  as  "the  foundation  for 
our  long-range  planning."  However,  this 
report  is  based  on  such  incomplete,  inaccu- 
rate, slanted  and  outdated  information  that 
the  only  justification  to  mention  it  is  to 
help  to  minimize  the  depressing  effecte  it 
might  have  on  plans  for  the  re-industrializa- 
tion of  America. 

The  report's  authors  acknowledge  that 
adequate    information   does   not   exist   for 
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evaluating  the  future.  And  the  official  in 
charge  of  obtaining  the  Information  on 
which  the  report  is  based  said  recently  that 
"there  were  assumptions  being  made  by  vir- 
tually everyone  ...  to  which  people  in 
other  departmenU  were  saying  .  .  .,  'That's 
completely  in  contradiction  to  what  we 
know  to  be  the  truth."  "  But  true  to  the  cur- 
rent fashion  of  dwelling  on  failures  and  ig- 
noring successes,  they  simply  asserted  tliat 
the  future  wUl  he  catastrophic  uiUess  we 
change  our  ways  rapidly  and  drastically. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  how  the 
report  ignores  the  aspects  of  the  modem 
world  that  justify  hope,  and  emphasizes  as- 
pects that  engender  a  gloomy  outlook. 

As  the  report  mentions,  one  can  assume 
that  the  consumption  of  non-fuel  minerals 
will  continue  to  increase;  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  as  is  implied,  that  we  are 
threatened  by  paralyzing  shortages  of  raw 
materials.  According  to  a  recent  internation- 
al convention  of  geologiste.  new  techniques 
such  as  remote  sensing,  isotope  meas- 
urements, radiometric  dating  and  geochem- 
istry are  revealing  vast  reserves  of  essential 
minerals  on  the  American  continent. 

REACBIHG  TRAGIC  LEVKLS? 

The  authors  of  the  report  properly  em- 
phasize that  deforestation  has  reached 
tragic  levels  in  several  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  statement  that  "if  present  trends 
continue  the  forest  cover  ...  in  the  less  de- 
veloped regions  (Latin  America,  Asia  and 
Oceania)  will  decline  by  40%  by  2000" 
should  be  supplemented  with  the  informa- 
tion that  both  in  BrazU  and  in  Colombia 
tropical  deforestation  is  proceeding  less  rap- 
idly than  a  few  years  ago,  and  that  new  poli- 
cies are  being  considered  for  better  manage- 
ment. Large-scale  programs  of  reforestation 
are  also  going  on  in  North  Africa,  Ethiopia. 
India  and  particularly  continental  China. 

Time  and  time  again  throughout  "The 
Global  2000  Report"  sUtements  are  preced- 
ed by  the  phrase  "If  present  trends  contin- 
ue." What  a  big  "iT"  that  is.  Human  beings 
hardly  ever  remain  passive  when  faced  with 
dangerous  or  unpleasant  situations.  Their 
responses  may  not  be  wise,  but  they  make 
mockery  of  attempts  to  see  the  future  as  ex- 
trapolations of  past  trends  or  of  present 
conditions. 

•If  present  trends  continue."  according  to 
the  report,  "by  2000.  Mexico  City  is  project- 
ed to  have  more  than  30  miUion  people." 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  poUtical  structure 
of  the  Mexican  state  and  with  the  natural 
conditions  in  the  Mexico  City  area  will  not 
be  readUy  convinced  tliat  the  growth  of  this 
city  will  continue  much  longer  at  its  present 
rate— were  it  only  for  lack  of  water  and  for 
the  threat  of  other  natural  disasters. 

The  phenomenal  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial achievements  in  Japan.  Taiwan,  South 
Korea,  parts  of  Malaysia  and  China  during 
the  past  few  decades  hardly  fit  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  odds  are  for  "a  vicious  circle 
that  leads  to  starvation  and  economic 
collapse  by  mid  century"  for  Asia  as  a 
whole. 

It  is  painful  to  compare  the  hysterical 
statements  in  "The  Global  2000  Report  to 
the  President"  with  the  weU  balanced  and 
critical  views  of  world  problems  presented  in 
the  book  "Resources,  Society  and  the 
Future,"  published  In  1980  by  the  Swedish 
Secretariat  for  Future  Studies  in  Stock- 
holm. While  the  Swedish  scholars  acknowl- 
edge that  dif ficiUt  situations  exist  and  that 
some  wUl  become  worse,  they  do  not  envis- 
age an  apocalypse  for  the  years  2000  or  the 
21st  Century.  They  take  it  for  granted  that 
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people  wiu  imacine  constructive  alternatives 
•aa   that   aocieUes    will    take    appropriate 
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While  I  consider  The  Olobal  3000 
Report"  a  misleading  document.  I  am  never- 
tfaetos  In  favor  of  the  motivation  behind  It 
*>*«*'Me  modem  societies  need  the  kind  of 
infonnatlon  and  IntegraUon  it  tried  to  pro- 
vide. One  might  apply  to  It  O.  K.  Chester- 
ton's faceUous  remark.  "If  it  is  worth  doing 
It  is  worth  doing  badly."  But  such  a  docu- 
ment can  be  useful  only  if  it  is  based  on 
faeU  that  permit  thoughtful  assessmenU  of 
prtortUea  and  risks.  Unfortunately,  valid  sU- 
tiatlcal  information  is  hard  to  come  by.  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  global  problems. 

Even  when  good  quantitative  data  can  be 
obtained.  difficulUes  arise  as  a  consequence 
of  prejudices— usually  subconscious.  The  au- 
thors of  the  report  were  so  certain  that  the 
world  U  in  a  bad  sUte  and  iU  future  dark 
that  they  derived  pesaimistic  conclusions 
even  from  obvious  social  improvements. 
They  state  for  example  that  the  average  life 
expectancy  at  birth  for  the  world  as  a  whole 
wlU  increase  from  58.8  years  in  1975  to  66.5 
in  3000.  an  11%  improvement  resulting  from 
what  they  judge  "improved  health."  But 
they  also  sUte  that  longer  life  expectancy 
will  cause  crowding  and  therefore  decrease 
living  standards,  the  paradoxical  result 
being  that  longevity  is  bad  for  health 
Anyone  famUlar  with  the  complexities  and 
uncertainUes  of  public  health  trends  will 
take  such  conclusions  with  a  big  grain  of 
salt. 

While  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  Club  of 
Rome's  "Limits  to  Growth"  and  of  "The 
Olotel  3000  Report  "  have  been  widely  pub- 
Ucixed.  other  views  of  the  future,  based  on 
similar  information,  which  are  more  opti- 
misUc.  have  not  had  any  appeal  for  the 
mass  media. 

Hardly  any  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  profoundly  conflicting  data  are  emerg- 
ing from  equally  expert  and  specialized 
•tencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  UN  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  Dire  predictions  are  more 
likely  to  be  publicized  and  accepted  than 
the  optimistic  ones,  not  because  they  are 
based  on  better  information  or  analysis,  but 
because  they  fit  better  the  mood  that 
Edward  A.  David,  former  scientific  adviser 
to  the  White  House,  has  designated  as  the 
"kJBs  of  nerve"  In  our  society  and  the  "na- 
Uonal  pessimism  which  dwells  on  failures 
and  ignores  success." 


atUtude  of  the  public  toward  recommenda- 
tions based  on  so-called  scientific  reports 
originates  from  the  widespread  awareness 
that  much  of  what  is  reported  as  science 
does  not  correspond  to  valid  Information. 
There  Is  much  truth  of  course  in  the  publi- 
cized expressions  of  concern  about  the  sUte 
of  the  world,  but  it  might  be  helpful  to  pub- 
licize also  that  Improvement  is  taking  place 
in  many  situations. 

Instead  of  playing  at  constructing  world 
models  on  the  basis  of  unwarranted  assump- 
tions and  using  incomplete,  outdated  and  er- 
roneous information,  system  analysts 
should  remain  aware  of  Lord  Ashby's  warn- 
ing that.  "All  attempts  to  rely  on  quantifica- 
tion, to  create  (decisions)  out  of  computer 
scenarios,  to  deduce  them  from  cost-benefit 
balance  sheeU,  are  likely  to  make  the  deci- 
sion worse,  not  better  for  in  the  process  of 
getting  hard  data,  the  fragile  values,  the  un- 
quantified  information,  the  emotive  ele- 
ments which  nourish  the  public  conscience 
all  run  through  the  filter  and  are  lost  and 
so  the  quantified  informaUon  assumes  an 
importance  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
value. " 

Finally  the  creators  of  global  scenarios 
should  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  cau- 
tionary statement  "if  trends  remain  the 
same"'  is  completely  useless  because,  wher- 
ever human  beings  are  concerned,  trend  is 
never  destiny.* 
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MOUNT  ST.  HELENS 
ANNIVERSARY 


KLMamnc  the  ruBuc 

Publicizing  bad  news  and  unsubstantiated 
flgiires  to  document  it  is  regarded  as  socially 
useful  on  the  assumption  that  it  alerts  the 
public  to  the  gravity  of  worid  problems  and 
thus  leads  to  action,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this. 

The  many  mUlion  copies  of  the  CTub  of 
Rome's  "Limits  to  Growth"  that  have  been 
sold  since  1972  have  not  significantly  affect 
ed  individual  behavior  or  government  poli- 
cies. When  "The  Global  2000  Report  "  was 
published  in  mid-summer  1980.  it  received 
good  first-day  coverage  and  editorial  re- 
sponse in  the  press,  but  wherever  I  have 
brought  it  up  before  socially  concerned  and 
well-informed  citizen  groups.  I  have  not 
found  anyone  who  remembered  ite  theme  or 
even  knew  of  its  existence. 

Philip  Handler,  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciencies.  said  in  a  report  to 
Congress  in  the  midst  of  the  1970  environ- 
mental panic.  "The  nations  of  the  world 
m»y  yet  pay.  a  dreadful  price  for  the  public 
behavior  of  scientists  who  depart  from 
fact  to  indulge  in  hyperboles. '"  The  cynical 


HON.  SID  MORRISON 

or  WASHtitcroN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 
•  Mr.    MORRISON.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
year  ago,  the  spring  sky  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  blackened  by  a  massive 
demonstration  of  nature's  power.  For 
the  first  time  in  123  years.  Mount  St. 
Helens  erupted.  Packing  500  times  the 
power  of  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima,    the   eruption   blew    1,370 
feet  off  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Now 
although  the  fallout  has  settled,  and 
the  shock  is  over,  the  rehabilitation 
process  is  continuing.  On  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  May  18  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano, I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  exam- 
ine some  of  the  problems  created  by 
Mount   St.    Helens   and   discuss   pro- 
posed solutions. 

Mount  St.  Helens,  in  all  its  terrible 
splendor,  left  Washington  State  a 
legacy  of  problems.  Fire,  flood,  and  in- 
sect* are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
require  attention.  On  May  18,  super- 
heated debris  tore  a  hole  in  the  moun- 
tain that  leveled  every  tree  in  a  fan- 
shaped  20  mile  zone.  The  9.000  acres 
of  felled  and  standing  dead  trees  are 
not  only  a  major  fire  hazard  but  pro- 
vide fertile  ground  for  beetles  and  in- 
sects to  breed  in  possible  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

During  the  eruption,  1  cubic  mile  of 
rock  and  mud  rolled  down  the  north 
slope  into  the  Toutle  River,  and  a  ver- 
tical steam  cloud  shot  60,000  feet  into 
the  air  spraying  ash  across  the 
countryside.  Currently,  the  area  sur- 


rounding the  moimtain  is  covered  with 
18  inches  of  black  sand  which  in  turn 
is  covered  with  15  inches  of  pumice 
and  capped  with  a  6-inch  crust  of 
dense  ash.  Highly  subject  to  continu- 
ing erosion  by  wind  and  rain,  the  crust 
has  wiped  out  a  third  of  the  roads  in 
the  vicinity  and  clogged  rivers  and 
streams.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  dredged  some  45  million  cubic 
yards  of  material  from  the  Toutle  and 
Cowlitz  Rivers  and  another  15  million 
from  the  Columbia.  Now  although 
shipping  operations  are  back  to 
normal,  another  35  million  tons  of 
sediment  remains  in  the  Columbia. 

Wildlife  experts  say  it  may  take 
years  to  recover  the  fish  habitats  de- 
stroyed by  avalanches,  and  respiratory 
ailments  continue  to  be  a  potential 
problem  for  people  who  live  in  the 
major  dust  fallout  areas. 

There  are  many  differing  views  on 
how  these  problems  should  be  solved 
and  how  the  area  should  be  managed 
Geologists  predict  there  will  not  be 
any  more  eruptions  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  one  on  May  18.  However,  the 
mountain  continues  to  belch  from 
time  to  time  and  any  long-term  plan 
must  be  flexible  allowing  for  potential 
changes  in  the  topography.  Priorities 
must  also  focus  on  getting  remaining 
displaced  persons  back  into  their 
homes,  salvaging  the  3  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  damaged  by  the  erup- 
tion and  preserving  some  portion  of 
the  area  for  public  study. 

The  Forest  Service  has  done  a  pro- 
fessional job  of  outlining  several  alter- 
native    management     options      that 
appear  to  deal  judiciously  with  the  re- 
habiliUtion  of  the  area.  Alternative  1 
would  provide  maximum  preservation 
of  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
without  either  scientific  or  geological 
management,   allocating   67.000   acres 
to  wilderness.  This  would  require  con- 
gressional   action    and   provide   statu- 
tory protection.  Alternative  1  also  allo- 
cates land  to  interpretative  areas,  un- 
roaded  recreation  and  prime  habitat 
These  secondary  allocations  would  be 
made    by   the   agency   and   could    be 
changed    in    the    future.    The    Forest 
Services  other  seven  alternatives  call 
for  differing  mixes  of  land  allocations 
including   a   "no   action"   alternative. 
This  means  that  management  of  the 
area  would  continue  according  to  ex- 
isting plans. 

In  July,  the  Forest  Service  will  pub- 
lish a  final  proposal  for  management 
of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  impact  area. 
Some  decisions  were  made  quickly  as 
in  the  case  of  timber  salvage  and  con- 
trol of  insects  and  disease.  However, 
the  basic  land  allocation  decisions  do 
not  require  rushed  or  premature  an- 
swers. The  key  is  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  deals  expediently  with  criti 
cal,  potential  problems  and  then  estab- 
lishes the  mechanisms  for  future  man- 
agement of  the  affected  area. 
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This  year,  as  we  recognize  the  anni- 
versary of  the  May  18  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens,  we  must  also  focus 
attention  on  continuing  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate the  land  and  lives  affected 
by  this  incredible  example  of  nature's 
force.* 


ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  SOVIET 
GRAIN  EMBARGO 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  UrolAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  &fr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, President  Carter  imposed  a 
grain  embargo  and  other  sanctions  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  Concerns  subse- 
quently were  raised  about  the  impact 
of  the  grain  embargo  on  farm  income, 
its  ability  to  moderate  Soviet  behavior, 
and  its  potential  to  change  America's 
standing  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

To  help  assess  the  impact  of  the 
sanctions,  I  asked  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  to  examine  the 
record.  That  study,  "An  Assessment  of 
the  Afghanistan  Sanctions:  Implica- 
tions for  Trade  and  Diplomacy  in  the 
1980's"  was  completed  prior  to  April 
24  when  the  President  lifted  the  em- 
bargo. 

At  the  same  time  I  wrote  Secretary 
of  State  Haig  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
gulture  Block  on  February  13  asking 
for  their  views  on  the  sanctions.  I  re- 
ceived responses  from  the  Department 
of  State  dated  March  5,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  May  7. 
1981,  which  I  include  here. 

I  hope  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study,  prepared  by 
John  P.  Hardt  and  Kate  S.  Tomlinson, 
will  serve  as  an  informative  guide  to 
policy  debates  on  the  advisability  of 
lifting  the  grain  embargo  and  on  the 
significance  of  the  embargo  to  the 
future  of  U.S.  trade  and  diplomacy. 
The  ftrtlowing  are  among  the  report's 
conclusions: 

First.  The  American  sanctions  had 
mixed  results. 

(a)  The  political  message  of  the 
sanctions  was  delivered  but  it  did  not 
help  moderate  Soviet  behavior; 

(b)  Other  countries  have  supplied 
the  grain  the  Soviet  Union  wanted 
with  only  some  inconvenience  and 
higher  cost,  the  higher  cost  estimated 
at  $1  billion.  The  Soviet  Union  is  expe- 
riencing agricultural  problems  such  as 
declining  meat  production,  food  short- 
ages, and  a  reduction  in  agricultural 
production,  but  it  is  unclear  whether 
these  problems  were  related  to  the  em- 
bargo: 

(c)  The  sanctions,  particularly  with 
the  grain  embargo,  entailed  significant 
costs  for  the  American  farm  sector 
and  the  Federal  budget.  The  immedi- 
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ate  loss  to  the  American  farmer  was  17 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  exports 
worth  about  $2  billion.  A  price  support 
program  was  devised  to  compensate 
farmers  equitably.  Estimates  of  the 
budgetary  impact  of  the  price  sup- 
ports varied  between  $2  billion  and  $5 
billion  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  debate 
as  to  the  other  effects.  Even  though 
exports  of  American  agricultural  com- 
modities reached  an  all-time  high  in 
1980  the  USDA  estimated  that  as 
much  as  an  additional  4  million  metric 
tons  of  feed  grain  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  soybeans  might  have  been 
exported  had  there  been  no  embargo: 

(d)  The  U.S.-led  boycott  of  the 
Olsrmpic  games  diminished  somewhat 
the  political  value  of  the  games  to  the 
Soviet  Union: 

(e)  While  the  phosphate  export  ban 
could  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  Soviet  plans  to  increase  ag- 
ricultural production,  it  came  too  late 
to  significantly  affect  the  1980  crop: 
and 

(f)  The  restrictions  on  high-technol- 
ogy exports  largely  had  the  effect  of 
shifting  Soviet  orders  from  American 
to  other  Western  suppliers. 

Second.  Soviet  leaders  cannot  yet 
judge  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  a 
success  because  Soviet  forces  are  still 
necessary  to  exert  control  and  world 
opinion  condemned  the  invasion. 

Third.  An  American  policy  of  contin- 
ued or  intermittent  embargo  would 
probably  remain  unilateral,  in  effect 
turning  over  the  Soviet  market  to 
other  Western  countries. 

Fourth.  Our  allies  would  prefer  a 
unified  Western  policy  of  varying 
trade  benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union 
linked  to  Soviet  international  behavior 
rather  than  formal  embargoes  or  sanc- 
tions. 

Fifth.  An  American  policy  of  contin- 
ued or  intermittent  embargo  is  likely 
to  cause  American  businesses,  banks, 
and  grain  traders  to  abandon  the 
Soviet  market. 

Copies  of  the  CRS  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  correspondence  with  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
follows: 

House  of  REPRssEirTATrvES. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  13,  1981. 
Hon.  AifXANOER  Haig. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State,  Waahington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretar-t:  As  you  know  the 
partial  grain  embargo  on  the  Soviet  Union 
has  created  problems  for  the  American 
farmer.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  grain 
embargo  and  other  sanctions,  farm  prices 
have  gone  through  severe  swings  and  the 
average  farm  family  has  suffered  a  sharp 
drop  in  income.  It  can  be  argued  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  embargo  or  the  failure 
to  renegotiate  a  grain  agreement  could  seri- 
ously erode  a  major  market  for  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  full  consultation 
with  our  allies  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all 
foreign  policy  implications  before  a  decision 
on  the  future  of  the  embargo  is  made. 
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If  American  national  interest  demand  a 
continued  embargo,  the  American  fanner 
will  willingly  bear  his  fair  share  of  the  cost. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  some  of  the 
costs  and  complexities  in  using  economic 
sanctions  not  be  overlooked. 

I  would  like  your  own  assessment  of  what 
effect  the  sanctions  in  the  last  year  have 
had  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  on  the  future  use  of  economic 
power  as  a  tool  in  U£.  foreign  policy.  In 
particular.  I  would  like  your  assessment  of 
the  following  questions: 

( 1 )  The  impact  of  the  grain  embargo: 

(a)  What  has  been  the  impact  of  the  par- 
tial grain  embargo  and  other  agricultural 
sanctions  on  farm  prices  and  farmers 
income  in  the  United  States? 

(b)  Who  bore  the  burden  of  the  grain  em- 
bargo? Did  a  variety  of  government  pro- 
grams spread  the  cost  of  lost  export  mar- 
kets or  did  fanners  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  load? 

(c)  What  impact  did  the  agricultural  sanc- 
tions have  on  Soviet  agriculture?  How  much 
of  the  initial  grain  shortfall  was  made  up  by 
the  Soviet  purchases  from  other  countries? 
And.  at  what  cost? 

(d)  Some  specialists  suggest  that  although 
we  may  have  inflicted  only  limited  damage 
on  Soviet  agriculture  in  1980  we  may  have  a 
critical  future  impact  on  Soviet  prospects 
for  bread  and  meat  production  due  to  a 
second  poor  crop  year,  limited  world  sup- 
plies, and  the  reduction  of  Soviet  reserves. 
What  is  your  view? 

(e)  We  consulted  with  all  the  free  world's 
grain  producers  after  announcing  the  sanc- 
tions. To  what  extent  were  we  promised  and 
to  what  extent  did  we  get  world  wide  coop- 
eration in  applying  the  agricultural  sanc- 
tions to  the  Soviet  Union? 

(f)  A  previous  embargo  on  U.S.  soybean 
exports  to  Japan  is  widely  credited  with  ac- 
celerating the  development  of  Brazilian  soy- 
bean production.  Do  you  expect  a  similar  re- 
sponse by  the  Soviet  Unimi? 

(g)  The  American  farmer  has  long  op- 
posed agricultural  emtiargoes,  in  part  be- 
cause it  endangers  long  term  markets.  To 
what  extent  has  the  grain  embargo  endan- 
gered the  Soviet  or  other  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  products? 

(h)  If  the  embargo  is  lifted,  can  we  expect 
a  sharp  increase  in  U.S.  grain  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

(2)  The  embargo  of  superphosphates  and 
high  technology  goods: 

(a)  The  exchange  of  UJS.  superphosphates 
for  Soviet  ammonia  has  been  disrupted  by 
the  embargo.  To  what  extent  have  Ameri- 
can producers  and  Soviet  consumers  of  su- 
perphosphates adapted  to  the  embargo?  Has 
the  lack  of  superphosphates  substantially 
reduced  the  availability  of  fertiUxer  for 
Soviet  agriculture?  Will  it  in  the  future? 
Should  we  negotiate  the  future  sale  of  su- 
perphosphates to  the  Soviet  Union? 

(b)  What  have  the  sanctions  done  to  V&- 
Soviet  trade  in  high  technology  goods?  Have 
the  Soviets  been  able  to  purchase  similar 
equipment  in  Western  Europe,  Japan  or 
elsewhere?  To  what  extent  have  our  allies 
foUowed  the  VS.  lead  in  tightening  controls 
on  high  technology  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union? 

(c)  Secretary  Klutznick's  letter  to  Speaker 
CNeiU  of  December  31.  1980  suggested  an- 
swers to  many  of  these  questions  in  Sections 
(1)  and  (2)  above.  Do  you  share  the  Secre- 
tary's views?  Please  be  specific  in  your  re- 
plies. 

(3)  Sanctions  and  U.S.  foreign  policy: 
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(&)  Aecordlnc  to  press  reports,  some  cur- 
rent ottteiaiM  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment feel  that  ending  the  partUl  grain  em- 
bargo would  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
Soviets.  Can  the  embargo  be  ended  while 
the  SovteU  eontlnue  to  occupy  Afghanistan. 

(b)  Secretary  Klutxnick's  letter  to  Speaker 
OTfelll  of  December  31.  1980  indicated  that 
in  the  Carter  Administration's  view  the  pu- 
nitive economic  sanctions  taken  against  the 
Soviet  Union  were  effective  and  the  impact 
was  reasonably  equitable.  Do  you  agree? 
Please  be  specific  in  your  reaction  to  the  de- 
tailed Klutsnick  letter. 

(c)  If  the  grain  embargo  and  other  sanc- 
tions are  maintained,  what  economic  re- 
sponse could  we  make  to  a  possible  invasion 
of  Poland? 

(d)  What  are  your  general  views  on  the 
use  of  economic  sanctions  to  achieve  foreign 
policy  goals?  How  should  the  future  cost  of 
sancUons  be  shared  among  exporters  and 
the  general  public?  In  what  range  of  goods 
can  the  U.S.  expect  to  influence  events  with 
unilateral  action?  What  are  the  prospects 
for  establishing  broad  agreement  on  future 
grain  embargoes  with  other  major  exporting 
natimis?  For  high  technology  exports,  can 
the  U.S.  effectively  act  without  broad  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  support?  How  can  we  go 
about  getting  that  support? 

(e)  For  the  most  part,  the  use  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic power  for  foreign  policy  purposes  has 
centered  on  restricting  U.S.  exports  or  Ig- 
noring violations  of  International  agree- 
ments. Restricting  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
has  been  used  rarely  (former  VS.  sugar 
policy)  or  in  extreme  circumstances  (the 
ban  of  Uganda  coffee).  In  thinking  of  future 
uses  of  UA  economic  power,  to  what  extent 
must  we  begin  to  think  of  controlling  entry 
to  the  X3S.  market? 

The  future  of  our  trade  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  more  general  question 
of  how,  when  and  whether  economic  sanc- 
tions will  be  used  In  the  future  are  complex 
matters.  To  help  the  Congress  make  up  its 
own  mind,  I  have  asked  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  prepare  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
sanctions  and  their  impact.  I  plan  to  release 
that  study,  "Assessment  of  the  Afghanistan 
SancUons:  ImplicaUons  for  Trade  and  Di- 
pkmacy  in  the  1980b.-  in  the  very  near 
future.  Your  prompt  response  to  the  ques- 
tions above  will  greatly  assist  the  congres- 
sional assessment  of  the  sanctions. 

I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely. 

las  H.  Hamilton, 
Member  of  Congms. 

DarjutniKirr  or  Stats. 
WashingUm,  D.C..  March  5.  1981. 
Hon.  Las  H.  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representative*. 

Deas  Ma.  Hamilton:  On  behalf  of  Secre- 
tary Haig  I  am  replying  to  your  letter  of 
February  13  on  the  subject  of  the  partial 
grain  embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Your  letter  raises  many  complex  and 
thought-provoking  questions  on  the  embar- 
go policy  and.  more  generally,  on  the  use  of 
economic  sanctions  as  foreign  policy  tools. 
Many  of  these  questions  involve  issues 
which  the  new  Administration  has  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  in  depth  and 
which  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss. 
Your  questions  regarding  former  Secretary 
Klulznick's  letter  to  Speaker  OTiIeUl  fall 
into  this  category.  Others  require  extensive 
study  and  will  not  be  answered  completely 
until  government  and  academic  economists 
have  performed  detailed  analyses.  The  fol- 
lowing comments  are  therefore  by  no  means 
exhaustive. 
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The  question  of  the  impact  of  the  grain 
embargo  on  the  American  farmer  and  the 
U.S.  economy  in  terms  of  export  volume 
must  be  answered  In  light  of  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  U.S.  grain  market  and  the 
world  grain  market.  Since  the  grain  market 
is  flexible  the  volume  of  total  U.8.  exports 
depends  on  world  demand  for  grain  rather 
than  on  specific  markets  like  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  the  extent  that  other  suppliers 
have  increased  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  their  traditional  customers  have 
turned  to  the  UA  to  fill  the  gap.  Thus  U.S. 
grain  exports  reached  record  levels  in  mar- 
keting year  1979/80  (July /June)  and  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  new  record  again  in  1980/ 
81. 

As  far  as  I  know  neither  the  USDA  nor 
any  research  Institution  has  yet  attempted  a 
comprehensive  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
domestic  price  effects  of  the  grain  embargo. 
Grain  prices  depend  on  a  large  number  of 
domestic  and  international  factors  such  as 
weather,  transportation  cosU.  and  Interest 
rates.  It  Is  possible  to  measure  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  the  aiuiouncement  of  the  em- 
bargo on  grain  prices  in  January  1980.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  the 
embargo  from  other  market  factors  to  cal- 
culate what  grain  prices  would  have  been 
now.  more  than  a  year  later.  If  the  embargo 
had  not  been  imp<Med. 

An  assessment  of  the  long-term  Impact  of 
the  embargo  on  the  Soviet  and  other  grain 
markets  would  also  require  an  In-depth 
econometric  analysis.  However,  under  cur- 
rent conditions.  If  the  Soviets  want  to  con- 
tinue to  Import  large  quantities  of  com  they 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  U.S.  market  to  fill  a 
portion  of  their  needs.  And  If  total  Soviet 
demand  is  high.  U.S.  exports  will  benefit,  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  Soviet  Imports. 
Our  other  grain  customers  are  certainly 
aware  that  the  partial  grain  embargo  was  an 
exceptional  response  to  Soviet  aggression 
against  Afglianlstan  and  that  their  access  to 
U.S.  grain  is  secure. 

The  grain  embargo  had  a  significant 
Impact  on  Soviet  grain  imports  during  its 
first  year.  October  1979-September  1980. 
During  that  period  the  embargo  reduced 
Soviet  imports  by  8-9  million  tons  or  about 
25%.  In  spite  of  large  grain  stock  draw- 
downs, meat  production  began  to  decline  In 
the  summer  of  1980.  and  is  likely  to  contin- 
ue to  fall  in  1981.  A  more  detailed  classified 
(SECRET/NOPORN)  report  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Grain  Embargo  on  the 
Soviet  Union"  has  been  submitted  to  Chair- 
man Zablocki  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  where  It  is  available  for  your  pe- 
rusal. 

We  believe  that  the  denial  of  phosphates 
has  Impaired  Soviet  fertilizer  production 
and  is  continuing  to  hamper  Soviet  efforts 
to  bring  new  production  facilities  on  stream. 
While  the  effects  of  this  action  on  Soviet 
grain  production  are  difficult  to  measure 
with  precision,  the  phosphate  embargo  has 
hurt  Soviet  grain  production  efforts. 

Restrictions  on  the  sales  of  high  technol- 
ogy have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  major 
contracts  by  American  firms.  Some  equip- 
ment that  American  firms  were  unable  to 
supply  to  the  Soviets  was  procured  from 
other  sources;  others,  such  as  spare  parts 
for  the  Kama  River  Truck  plant,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  unable  to  replace.  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  efforts  in  discussions  with  our 
allies  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
C<X:OM  controls  on  exports  which  have  a 
high  technology  content. 

The  future  of  the  grain  embargo  policy  is 
currently  under  review  by  the  Admlnistra- 
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tlon.  At  this  point  It  would  be  premature  for 
me  to  comment  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  embargo  could  be  lifted,  or  the 
possible  U.S.  response  to  a  Soviet  invasion 
of  Poland. 

The  more  general  Issue  of  using  economic 
sanctions  as  foreign  policy  tools  is  also  one 
which  this  Administration  will  be  studying. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  useful  in  an- 
swering some  of  your  questions  on  the  grain 
embargo.  The  issues  you  raised  will  certain- 
ly be  considered  In  our  deliberations.  I  real- 
ize I  have  not  answered  all  your  questions 
and  consequently  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
furnish  you  supplementary  Information  as 
our  studies  proceed  and  as  the  Administra- 
tion comes  to  further  decisions  in  this  field. 
Sincerely, 

Alvin  Paol  Driscrlkr. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Dkpaktmkiit  or  Aoaictn.TtTHs, 

Orrict  or  thx  SacRrrARY, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7,  1981. 
Hon.  Ln  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  Congressman  Hamilton:  This  Is  in 
further  response  to  your  letter  of  February 
13  outlining  various  questions  concerning 
the  partial  suspension  of  U.S.  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  you  may  know,  I  have  felt  that  the  em- 
bargo on  the  USSR  had  not  been  effective 
In  terms  of  iU  impact  upon  the  USSR,  while 
here  at  home  it  represented  a  serious 
burden  for  American  farmers.  After  several 
months  of  careful  deliberation.  President 
Reagan  rescinded  the  sales  suspension  on 
U.S.  farm  producU  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  action,  taken  on  April  24.  1981.  wUl 
enable  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  resume  normal  agricultural  trade 
and  begin  negotiations  on  a  new  grain 
agreement. 

Regarding  your  specific  questions,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  embargo  and  other  agricultur- 
al sanctions  have  an  adverse  effect  on  farm 
prices  and  farm  income.  A  major  reason 
that  the  embargo  had  not  brought  a  more 
severe  decline  in  prices  and  farm  income  in 
recent  months  is  that  our  grain  supplies 
were  significantly  reduced  by  poor  crop 
weather  last  summer. 

The  burden  of  the  grain  embargo  had 
fallen  primarily  upon  producers,  although 
there  also  had  been  a  cost  to  workers  and 
businesses  in  related  areas  such  as  grain 
handling  and  merchandising,  farm  supplies, 
and  export  sales. 

The  Impact  of  the  agricultural  sanctions 
on  Soviet  agriculture  was  primarily  one  of 
disruption.  The  reduction  in  supplies  of  U.S. 
grain  to  the  USSR  was  largely  offset  by  in- 
creased imports  from  other  origins  and  by 
shifting  toward  greater  imports  of  both  sub- 
stitute feed  materials  and  meat.  In  buying 
more  grain  from  other  origins,  the  Soviets 
were  required  to  pay  a  premium  over  the 
prevailing  price  of  U.S.  grain  during  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  the  embargo,  but  this  was 
largely  if  not  entirely  counterbalanced  by 
the  savings  to  the  Soviets  which  resulted  ' 
from  our  cancellation  of  contracts,  many  of 
which  had  been  fixed  earlier,  when  world 
grain  prices  were  higher.  Obviously,  there 
were  disruptions  in  supply  lines,  shipping 
arrangements,  and  with  handling  facilities 
in  Soviet  ports.  We  have  no  real  basis  for  es- 
timating such  costs. 

During    the    current    July-June    season, 
Soviet  imports  of  grain  from  all  origins  are 
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presently  forecast  at  about  35  million  metric 
tons  of  which  about  27  are  expected  to  come 
from  other  countries.  At  the  time  the  em- 
bargo was  imposed,  other  countries  were  ex- 
pected to  supply  only  about  12  million  tons 
of  grain  for  the  1979/80  season,  and  even 
that  level  was  considered  unusually  high  at 
the  time. 

In  consulting  with  other  grain  exporting 
countries  after  announcing  our  sanctions, 
the  United  States  met  with  only  limited  co- 
operation. Argentina,  for  example,  felt  that 
it  could  not  intervene  in  the  export  selling 
of  its  grain,  and  consequently  a  sharply  in- 
creased volume  immediately  l>egan  to  move 
into  the  USSR.  Every  other  country  which 
took  some  degree  of  restraint  upon  their 
export  sales  felt  they  should  be  able  to  sell 
to  the  USSR  what  they  "would  have"  in  the 
absence  of  the  sanctions,  and  in  all  cases  the 
result  was  a  significant  increase  in  the  level 
of  trade  over  that  of  recent  years.  The  com- 
parison made  in  your  letter  between  our  ex- 
perience with  soybeans  with  Japan  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  our  embargo  upon  the 
USSR  Is  appropriate  in  that  there  already 
are  indications  of  significant  increases  in 
grain  production  in  other  exporting  coun- 
tries in  response  to  the  increased  demand 
which  they  now  are  experiencing  from  the 
USSR. 

We  felt  that  a  continuation  of  the  embar- 
go would  have  Increasingly  endangered  both 
the  Soviet  and  other  markets  for  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products.  In  using  embargoes  for 
any  reason,  the  United  SUtes  is  perceived 
no  longer  as  a  dependable  supplier  but  as  a 
residual  one.  Countries  ordinarily  heavily 
dependent  upon  imports— particularly  from 
a  single  source— will  make  every  effort  to 
become  more  self-sufficient  and  to  diversify 
its  sources  of  supply.  Other  major  exporting 
countries,  at  the  same  time,  will  attempt  to 
plan  their  own  production  so  that  they  are 
able  to  supply  both  the  embargoed  country 
and  their  traditional  markets. 

With  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  current  agreement,  we 
are  now  authorized  to  hold  regular  consulU- 
tlons  to  determine  how  much  more  grain,  if 
any.  the  United  SUtes  will  be  able  to  supply 
to  the  Soviets  for  the  remainder  of  this  Oc- 
tober/Septeml)er  year.  For  trade  beyond 
September  30.  it  is  Ukely  that  there  would 
be  some  form  of  understanding  or  long  term 
agreement,  but  no  decisions  have  been  made 
on  the  nature  of  such  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  sanctions  on  nonagri- 
cultural  items,  we  are  unable  to  comment  on 
the  impact  upon  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
extent  to  which  supplies  from  this  country 
have  been  offset  by  increased  availabilities 
from  other  origins.  Theoretically,  if  the  So- 
viets were  unable  to  replace  any  of  the  fer- 
tilizer, and  if  all  of  the  loss  in  supplies  were 
to  be  reflected  in  grain  production,  the  lost 
grain  could  amount  to  perhaps  3  percent  of 
total  output:  in  practice,  however,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  believed  to  have  made  some  adjust- 
ments to  allow  the  use  of  lower  grade  fertil- 
izer, which  they  now  have  secured  from  Eu- 
ropean sources.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  sanctions,  the  main  impact  was 
probably  temporary  and  disruptive  in 
nature. 

With  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  aspects 
of  our  sanctions.  I  believe  that  we  need  to 
reassure  all  foreign  countries  that  we  int«id 
to  be  a  dependable  supplier  of  agricultural 
commodities.  I  believe  we  have  seen  that 
the  withholding  of  those  commodities  does 
not  achieve  the  Intended  results,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  unless  we  are  consistent  in  our  de- 
termination to  act  as  a  dependable  supplier. 
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we  will  find  foreign  markets  growing  much 
less  rapidly. 

Nevertheless,  this  Administration  inherit- 
ed the  embargo  at  a  time  when  our  relations 
with  the  USSR  were  complicated  by  grow- 
ing tension  in  areas  such  as  Poland.  While 
the  Administration,  in  light  of  the  factors 
discussed  above,  has  been  opposed  to  embar- 
goes such  as  the  current  one.  it  could  not 
simply  ignore  general  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations in  order  to  lift  the  emt>argo  as  soon 
as  the  Reagan  Administration  came  into 
office.  After  fully  assessing  our  national  se- 
curity, foreign  policy  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests we  feel  that  the  time  was  right  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  em)>argo. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  your  questions,  and  hope  that  the 
foregoing  points  will  be  helpful  to  you  and 
Congressional  colleagues  in  their  assess- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Ltng. 
Acting  Secretary.* 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEBCENT 


REPREHENSIBLE  ACTS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
condemning  the  continuing  wave  of  in- 
ternational terrorism,  including  one 
tjrpe  not  so  well  publicized:  the  savage 
campaign  of  assassination  of  Turkish 
diplomats  by  Armenian  terrorists. 

Time  after  time  over  the  past  several 
years,  cruel  and  calculated  attacks 
have  been  directed  at  Turkish  diplo- 
mats and  their  families.  The  list  of 
dead  and  injured  includes  diplomats, 
employees  of  the  Turkish  Government 
abroad  and  citizens  of  host  countries — 
all  equally  innocent,  and  all  equally 
entitled  to  protection  from  outrageous 
and  barbarous  bombing  and  shooting 
attacks. 

Such  acts  of  international  terrorism, 
in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Colakyan, 
leader  of  the  Armenian  Catholic  com- 
munity in  Turkey,  are  "senseless  and 
cruel  crimes  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  tenets  of  our  religion  and  hu- 
manity, directed  against  innocent 
people  and  which  serve  no  purpose." 

The  safety  of  diplomatic  personnel 
must  be  preserved.  This  is  and  has 
been  a  cardinal  rule  of  international 
relations  for  centuries. 

The  vicious  international  terrorist 
campaign  against  Turkish  diplomats 
in  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Milan,  Beirut. 
New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world  must  not  only  be  con- 
demned, but  it  must  be  stopped  by  all 
concerned,  outraged  governments.  The 
continued  Armenian  terrorist  attacks 
on  Turkish  diplomatic  personnel  are, 
like  all  such  terrorist  attacks  that 
shed  innocent  blood,  totally  reprehen- 
sible and  unjustifiable.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  done  every  year  since  1971, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  I  am  today  disclosing 
a  statement  of  my  net  worth  and  an 
accoimting  of  income  and  taxes  paid 
for  calender  year  1980.  While  I  realize 
this  disclosure  goes  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  law,  I  feel  that  such  an  ac- 
coimting is  a  responsibility  of  public 
office. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1980.  and  a  statement  of 
income  and  taxes  paid  for  tax  year 
1980.  This  statement  covers  myself 
and  my  wife  Barbara  J.  Ratchford. 

William  R.  RATCHroai>— Financial 
Statkmbnt 

The  following  is  a  sUtement  of  assets,  li- 
abilities and  capital  as  of  Decemlier  31.  1980, 
and  a  sUtement  of  income  and  taxes  paid 
for  tax  year  1980.  This  sUtement  covers 
both  William  R.  Ratchford  and  wife.  Bar- 
bara J.  Ratchford. 


1980  Income 
William  R.  Ratchford: 

Salary,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   „ S80.662.50 

Partnership  share.  law 
firm.  Papazoglou.  Ratch- 
ford, &  Garamella ' 2.412.08 

Barbara  J.  Ratchford: 

Salary.  Danbury  Board  of 

Education 22.055.49 

Salary.  Danbury  Board  of 

Education „ 1.200.00 

William  and   Barbara  Ratch- 
ford: 
Rental    Income.    Summer 

Home,  Nantucket.  MA 2.750.00 

William.  Barbara  and  Sons: 
Interest    Income.    Savings 
Accounts 62.73 

Total  income 89.143.80 

1980    Federal    income    taxes, 
joint  return 22.127.07 

Assets 
Cssh: 

Checking  Account— Dan- 
bury Banking  and  Trust 
(William  and  Barbara) 7J)19.15 

Savings  Account— Danbury 
Banking  and  Trust  (Wil- 
liam and  Barbara) 112.98 

Savings  Account— Danbury 
Banking  and  Trust  (Bar- 
bara and  Scott) 147.96 

Savings  Account— Danbury 
Banking  and  Trust  (Bar- 
bara and  Brian) 327.09 

Savings  Account— Danbury 
Ranking  and  Trust  (Bar- 
bara and  Shaun) 67.2S 

Savings  Account— Wright 
Patman  Federal  Credit 
Union  (William) 3X46 
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Share  Dnift  Account— 
Wrlcht  PaUnan  Federal 

Credit  Union  (WlUlam) 45.39 

Automobllea: 

IVre  Chevrolet  Blaier 4.850.00 

HouaehoM  furnishings: 

Danbury  Home.  2  Johnson 
Drive.  Danbury 10.000.00 

Nantucket  Summer  Home. 

Nantucket.  MA 7.500.00 

Other 

Teacher's  Retirement- 
Barbara  Ratchiord  (Ap- 
proximate)        10.700.00 

Consressional  Retirement 
Fund— WlUlam       Ratch- 

ford „ 9.086.r7 

Real  estate: 

Home  at  2  Johnson  Drive. 
Danbury.  Conn.  (Market)..       85.000.00 

Summer  Home.  Nantucket. 
Mass.  (assessed  value. 
IMO) 107.700.00 

Total  aU  assets 243.098.55 

Liabilities 
Mortgaces: 

Danbury    Home— Danbury 

Savings  &  Loan 44.215.37 

Nantucket  Summer 
Hrane— Nantucket  Sav- 
ings Bank 42.734.44 

Danbury  Home— Commer- 
cial Credit— second  mort- 
gage         24.055.20 

Notes  payable: 

Wright  Patman  Federal 
Credit  Union.  Washing- 
ton. DC 3.968.04 

Total  aU  liabilities 114.973.05 

Total  net  worth 128.125.50 

'  Law  firm  dissolved  in  January.  1977.  Pees  are 
rrom  1980  settlements  of  partnership  cases  at  the 
time  of  dinolution.* 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  CRIMINAL 
PENALTIES  FOR  ASSAULTING 
ANY  OFFICER  OR  EMPLOYEE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  mw  TOKK 

Df  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  as- 
sault a  Federal  employee  who  is  en- 
gaged in  official  duties.  Currently,  it  is 
a  Federal  crime  to  assault  certain  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  some  cases  entire 
agencies  are  covered,  and  in  some 
cases  only  certain  employees  within 
those  agencies.  Surprisingly,  some 
agencies  are  not  covered  at  all. 

This  hodgepodge  coverage  could 
cause  confusion  in  the  aftermath  of 
tragic  attacks  on  Federal  employees, 
and  jurisdictional  squabbles  could  in- 
terfere with  prompt  Justice  for  the 
perpetrators  of  violent  crimes. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  important 
protection  for  the  many  Federal  em- 
ployees who  deal  with  the  public  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  who  may  be  subjected 
to  the  violent  acts  of  deranged  individ- 
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uals.  Many  times  the  claims  examiner 
employed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion could  be  viewed  as  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  changes  in  eligibility  cri- 
teria resulting  in  a  claim  denial.  Al- 
though the  employee  is  only  adminis- 
tering a  program  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules,  the  frustration  of  a 
denied  claimant  is  often  directed 
toward  the  individual  who  processes 
the  claim. 

I  believe  that  much  crime  can  be  de- 
terred by  clear  warnings  and  swift  jus- 
tice. My  bill  would  clear  the  way  to 
post  warnings  at  Federal  facilities  indi- 
cating that  assaults  on  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  investigated  and 
prosecuted  as  Federal  offenses.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  maze  of  juris- 
dictions which  could  frustrate  investi- 
gations and  prosecutions  of  criminal 
activities. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Govertunent  to  afford  protection  to  all 
individuals  who  act  officially  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  insure  that  criminals 
are  dealt  with  swiftly  and  efficiently. 
My  bill  would  do  exactly  that. 

H.R.- 
A   bUl   to  amend  section   1114  of  title   18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  killing  any  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  United  SUtes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended   by   striking   out    "Judge   of    the 
United  States"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"National  Credit  Union  Administration  en- 
gaged in"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  while  such  officer  or 
employee  is  engaged  in  official  duties".* 
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HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  KLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handgim  body  (x>unt  for  the  month  of 
March  totaled  648.  The  State  with  the 
largest  nimiber  of  deaths  was  Texas 
where  80  persons  were  killed  by  hand- 
g\uis. 

As  we  read  the  many  names  that  are 
listed  here,  we  should  not  forget  that 
each  name  represents  a  tragedy  that 
could  have  been  avoided.  They  are 
people  like  19-year-old  Clarivel  Beni- 
tez.  of  Miami,  who  was  killed  diuing 
an  attempted  robbery,  or  13-year-old 
Keisha  Jackson,  of  Detroit,  who  was 
killed  by  another  teenager  who  just 
shot  at  random  into  a  crowd. 

Stronger  gun  control  laws  may  not 
have  saved  all  of  these  persons,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  many  of  them 
would  be  alive  today  if  we  had  had  the 
courage  to  pass  antihandgiin  legisla- 
tion. 


The  list  follows: 

Handcdm  Body  Count.  March  1981 

ALABAMA   110) 

John  Bradford.  Jr..  Jack  Dueitt,  Cherie 
Outhrie.  Eddie  Martin.  Danny  Mason. 
Hence  Parks.  John  Poole.  Jeanette  Saffore. 
Martha  Tugwell.  Rufus  Williams. 

ARIZONA  <«> 

Alicia  Alcozer,  John  Bunchek.  Benny  Cox, 
Patrick  Denton.  Leo  Enos.  Jorge  Romero 

ARKANSAS  111 

John  Shaddock  and  Paul  Mueller 

CALIPORNIA  <68l 

Danny  Anderson.  M.D..  Elmily  Anderson. 
Candelario  Bolagh.  Manuel  Borilla,  Bruce 
Brumback.  Robert  Burchett.  Austin 
Cannon.  Joann  Carney.  Il-Suk  Choi.  Wil- 
liam Clark.  Gregory  Estrada,  Macario 
Garcia,  Jack  Goldman,  Jay  Gorka,  Karen 
Gorka,  Mary  Lou  Gorka.  Stephanie  Goytia. 
Henry  Green.  Christopher  Grove.  Ellen 
Hansen.  Carlos  Harrington.  Ascension  Her- 
nandez. Dorothy  Hildenbrand.  Albert  Hohl. 
Jake  James.  Russell  Kennedy. 

Andrew  Kim,  Joseph  Kujawsky.  Eric 
Lucero.  Maria  Magana.  Karina  Magana.  Ri- 
cardo  Magana,  Mateo  Manhosto,  Nicholas 
Martinez.  Dwight  McClung.  Lorenzo  Munoz. 
Jessica  Murray.  Peter  Navone.  Alvin  Nixon, 
Rok>eri  Nutcher.  Linda  Parrish.  Geronimo 
Perez,  David  Pryor.  Charles  Robinson.  Wil- 
liam Roimdtree.  Silas  Sanford.  Jr..  William 
Sears.  Jack  Serpa,  Steve  Serpa.  Debra 
Smeltzer.  Marilyn  Stevens.  Yin  Tang.  Rod- 
erick Thomas.  Lou  Tillman.  Angelena  Vales- 
quez.  Casey  Wallace.  Michael  Williams. 
Walter  Wingo.  Graylan  Woodkins,  unidenti- 
fied males  (9). 

COLORADO  <2T) 

Curtis  Babcock.  John  Bell.  Glyn  Camp- 
t>ell.  Gerald  Carter.  John  Cathey.  Michael 
Connors.  Doug  Clunie.  Alfred  Dickerson. 
Jr..  Albert  Duncan  M.D.,  David  Duncan. 
Juanita  Duncan.  Kathleen  Garcia.  Sean 
Galvin.  Charles  Johnson.  Timothy  Koedam. 
Stephen  Marquez.  Gail  Martinez.  Danny 
Matherson.  Gwen  Mount.  Donna  Nikander. 
Marilyn  Nolte.  David  Schor,  Robert  Wiggs, 
Anthony  Vanish,  unidentified  males  (3). 

CONNCCTICUT  (Si 

Henry  Crumpton.  John  Laurer.  Gregory 
Lavorgna,  Isadore  Seidler,  Bruce  Thompson. 

DELAWARE  <2l 

William  Cloud,  Mark  Donovan. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA   I8> 

James  Bowens.  Frederick  Branch.  George 
Cole.  Leon  Dudley.  Kevin  Ellerbee.  Jerome 
Givens.  Anthony  Hall.  Kevin  Kemp. 

PLORIDA  1 59 1 

Gloria  Baez.  Aquilah  Beale.  Lorenzo 
Beale,  Clarivel  Benitez,  Margaret  Bennett. 
Dreom  Brown.  Emilio  Cabrera,  Jr.,  Reba 
Carr.  Janet  Diaz,  Fernando  Estrada.  Alberto 
Fernandez,  Larry  Finney.  Laudelina  Garcia, 
Jerry  Gladden,  Jose  Garcia.  Raimund  Gon- 
zalez, Lawrence  Griffin.  James  Gurgone.  Ce- 
cilio  Hernandez.  Jesus  Hernandez.  Jorge 
Janbu. 

Fredrick  Lane.  Robin  Larlin,  Willie  Mann. 
Jorge  Marrero.  Paulaino  Martinez.  Alfred 
Maten.  David  McCall.  Clovis  Miller.  Bob 
Neller.  David  Pupo.  Jesse  Reddick.  Jorge 
Rodriquez.  Rogelia  Rodriquez,  Saundra 
Spearmon.  Marcel  Sylvestre.  Carol  Thebaut. 
Tanya  Tippens.  Carlos  Vasquez.  Andrea 
Vetera.  Edna  Washington.  Walter  Washing- 
ton. Hulda  Wiggins,  Russell  Wiggins.  Un- 
identified males  (15). 
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CBORCIA  <4> 

John  Alexander.  Jerry  Banks.  Willie  Har- 
rell,  James  Travillian. 

HAWAII  «s> 

Insop  Sim,  Jum  Sim.  Kyung  Kim,  John 
Klein,  Michelle  Klein. 

ILLINOIS  (S9) 

Reginald  Allen,  Eugene  Ballard.  Joseph 
Bond.  Dominic  Brown,  Sammle  Burks,  Ste- 
phen Butler.  Jr.,  Debra  Calhoun,  Pauline 
Cannon.  Sylvester  Carey,  Juan  Castenedo, 
Felix  Castro,  Palemon  Chaidez,  William 
ChUdes. 

Reynaldo  Callado,  Isaias  Corral,  Michael 
Cowsend,  Ruby  Crivorapich,  Jack  Davis. 
Robert  Digltes,  Edwin  Delvalle,  Edward 
Garcia,  Harold  Gilespie,  Don  Griffin,  Frank 
Guedea,  Charles  Harris,  Robert  Harris, 
Johnnie  Henderson.  Brook  Hudson.  Diane 
Jackson.  William  Jackson.  Ira  Jefferson. 
Larry  Jeffries.  Antonio  Jiminez.  Nillion 
Johnson.  Vernon  Kincaid.  Nancy  K^esen. 

Pedro  Laaaro.  Rufus  Leichman.  Carl 
Lewis,  Nancy  Liscomb,  David  Luster.  Calvin 
Macklin.  Zenon  Martinez,  Sulaila  BCatar- 
iyeh,  Jesse  McGee.  Caryl  Meenan.  Brian 
Moore,  Joe  Myles,  Roy  Newsome,  Martha 
Norman,  Rosita  O'Brien,  Charles  Oliver, 
Dwight  Peoples,  Robert  Plush,  Ronald  Pol- 
lard. Larry  Potts.  Kim  Pritchett.  Louis  Ra- 
mirez. Richard  Reynolds.  Angel  Rivera. 
Jimmie  Rodriquez.  Sammie  Sharpe.  Curtis 
Smith.  Jack  Smith.  Javier  Terry,  Laszlow 
Toth,  Anthony  Trombello,  Timothy  Wood, 
Jr..  unidentifled  male  (1). 

INDIANA  <4) 

Joseph  Devine,  Cynthia  Gibeon.  Sylvester 
Jackson,  Edward  Tinsman. 

IOWA  (8) 

Lawrence  Angelico,  Sharon  Angelico, 
Dennis  Britton,  Joseph  Giunta.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  Marvin  Shea.  Babette  Switzer. 
James  York. 

KANSAS  (6) 

Tedd  W.  Clark,  Terry  Collins,  Harold 
Dennis,  Jr.,  Anthony  Flerlage,  Tracy  Mi- 
chael, unidentified  male  (1). 

KKNTUCKY  (4) 

William  CaldweU,  Burtis  Irwin.  Joseph 
Minor.  John  Willard. 

LOUISIANA  (191 

Arthur  Callins.  Linda  Campbell.  Perry 
Chandler.  Ronald  Clark.  Wilbert  Ewing. 
Curtis  Hensley.  Roscoe  Jones.  Jr..  Janelle 
Matheme.  Edward  McClindon.  Arthur 
Parker.  Elizabeth  Pina.  CSeorge  Ruppeiner. 
Anthony  Salvant.  Henry  Shavers.  Ralph 
Shell.  Dorothy  Smith,  Rennie  Smith,  Rich- 
ard Wald,  J.  D.  Washington. 


MAINE  ID 


Robert  Page. 


MARYLAND  (161 

Walter  ClemenU,  Jr.,  Yoshie  Clements. 
Richard  Edwards,  Earl  King,  Robert  Lamp. 
Reginald  McNeal,  Philip  Metz,  David  Myers, 
William  Royster.  Danny  Thornton.  Stephen 
WiUiams,  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  Stephen  Wil- 
liams, unidentified  males  (3). 

MASSACHUSETTS  <1> 

Daniel  Lucia. 

MICHIGAN  <SS) 

Roosevelt  Allen,  Jr.,  RiU  Assiff,  Michael 
Bade,  Irene  Bagley,  Mozella  Barber,  Kevin 
Basnaw.  Carl  Benton.  Carole  Bodnar,  Steve 
Bostic.  Joseph  Bowers,  James  Cannon, 
James  Carder,  Charles  Coates,  Clarence 
Coyne.  Nelson  Cruz.  Joseph  Galvan.  Gino 
Ganz.  Thomas  Gardynik.  Daryl  Harris. 
Gregory  Hatchett.  Kathy  HiU.  Keisha  Jack- 
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■on.  Clinton  Johnson.  Jr..  Theodric  John- 
son. Byung  Kim  Young  Kim,  Booker  Lloyd, 
Preston  Love,  John  Meeks. 

James  Micol,  Bill  Nemeth,  Donna  Nei- 
brzydovrski,  John  Nigbor,  Leon  Overtree, 
Michael  Peeples,  Berry  Perkins,  Dorothy 
Phillips,  Stephen  Powell,  Wayne  Ragsdale, 
Jesse  Randolph,  Louis  Rousseau,  Gerald 
Sherrod,  John  Sidart,  Hattie  Smith,  James 
Smith,  Joseph  Solomon.  Jr.,  Tillman  Wade, 
Daniel  Walker,  Shirley  Ward,  David  Wel- 
come. Sr..  Samuel  Woodard,  unidentified 
males  <4). 

MINNESOTA  (31 

Kevin  Johnson,  Harold  Jones,  William 
Wagner. 

MISSISSIPPI  (6> 

Brent  William,  Linda  Campbell,  HUda 
Haines,  Steven  Heard,  Albert  Jackson, 
Cleotha  Rushing. 

MISSOURI  (18> 

Joseph  Bynum,  Michael  Duncan.  Clyde 
Griffin.  Bfichael  Handcock.  Michael  Hen- 
derson. Eugene  Johnson.  Robert  Kamer- 
man.  Jerry  Lewis.  Thomas  McKay.  Guy 
Mills.  Sue  Mills.  William  Parr.  Richardo 
Romero.  Minnie  Slavens.  Susan  Soutee. 
David  Vance,  Derek  Walton.  Janice 
Womack. 


MONTANA  (It 


Richard  Salois. 


NEBRASKA  (1> 


Darnell  Jones. 

NEVADA  (II 

Ronald  Zimmerman. 

NEW  JERSEY  (131 

Elisha  Beale.  Lorenzo  Beale.  Barbara 
Brooks.  John  Del*unte.  George  Franconero. 
Jose  Gonzalez.  Tina  Huntly.  Carlton  Listi- 
que.  Joseph  Piotrowski.  Jess  Redick.  Prank 
Sanbrotti.  CUude  White,  Jr.,  Judy  WiUiams. 

NEW  MEXICO  (61 

Lawrence  Bennett,  Gary  Clarkston,  Ray 
Gomez.  James  Petty,  Barbara  Sells,  uniden- 
tified male  (1). 

NEW  YORK  (231 

James  Angus,  Darryl  Amer,  Carol  Bosch, 
Ricardo  Ceballos.  Donald  Cobb.  James  Coo- 
lican.  Marlon  DeGale.  Andrew  Gajadhar. 
Joseph  Forem.  Marlon  Harbin,  Craig  Jones, 
Lam  Luk,  Jose  Mercado,  Joseph  Mizrachi, 
Roliert  Robinson,  Jr.,  Jack  Sweeney, 
Thomas  Thies,  Luis  Troche,  Jr.,  Fred 
Valdez,  Renaldo  Ventura,  Wilson  Wagers, 
Jack  Woo,  Rosalyn  Wright. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ( 7 1 

Kenny  Black,  Walter  Hairston,  Mary 
Heimberger,  Christina  Morrow,  Harry 
Morrow,  Ransom  Sells,  Teresa  Young. 

OHIO  (131 

Rita  Assiff,  Floyd  Barber,  E>avid  Byrd. 
John  Cooperrider.  Martin  Eisenburgur.  La- 
trinna  Jones.  Thomas  Luster.  Maurelio 
Ponce.  George  Shockey,  Stephen  Stetzel. 
Pelham  Thlrkill.  Sarah  ThirkiU.  unidenti- 
fied female  (1). 

OKLAHOMA  (141 

Thurman  Albig.  Sharon  Berry.  Shirley 
Blodzine.  Charles  Clark.  Ruzell  Harrison. 
Tom  Harrison.  John  Humble.  Pam  Jacob- 
sen.  Wayne  Jacobsen.  Johnny  Mainard.  Val 
Rex.  Irving  Slutzky.  Margaret  Wilkins. 
Ernest  Wright. 

OREGON  <4l 

Juanita  Foellinger.  David  Kirby.  Karen 
Kree.  Stephanie  Westberg. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  (18) 

Renee  Amdt.  Bridgett  Bitler.  William 
Black.  Harold  Cecil.  Kenneth  Corle.  Patri- 
cia Corle.  Gustav  Dickow.  Albert  Ervin. 
Elaine  Faust.  Clauzell  Jones.  Robert  Iifar- 
tinchalk.  Patrick  McArdle.  Ronald  Milton. 
Pamela  Mueller.  William  Spegar.  Lily  Till- 
man. William  Toohey.  David  Zentz. 

RHODE  ISLAND  ( 1 1 

E:ilen  Gayer. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (3) 

Charles  Bell.  Kim  Langston.  Robert  Rob- 
erts. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  ( 1 1 

Lonnie  Herron. 

TENNESSEE  (13) 

Gary  BaUard.  Lori  Ballard.  Mary  Ballard. 
Donald  BeU,  Horace  Clayton.  Larry  Coff- 
man,  Steve  Eubanks.  James  Fancher.  M.D.. 
Bobby  Garrett.  WiUiam  Jones.  Vernon 
James.  Brett  Rushing.  Prances  Weir. 

TEXAS  ISO) 

Irvin  Acevedo.  James  Adams.  Carmen  Are- 
chiga.  Norris  Austin.  Richard  Bejarano. 
James  Benton  III.  John  Bemardon.  Jon- 
athon  Blakes.  Johnnie  Brooks.  Donald 
Bunting.  Arthur  Callins.  Dwight  Carmon. 
Enrique  Cedillo.  Patricia  Coleman.  Oscar 
Coleman.  Valencia  Copete.  Acie  Craig.  Bill 
Dennis.  Alex  Salas,  Pete  Donery.  Jack  Ed- 
wards. Betty  Fielder.  Ann  Prank. 

Edward  Garza.  Elicio  Garcia,  Hector  Gua- 
Jardo,  Eliseo  Garcia,  Carol  Haley,  William 
Haley,  Johnny  Hamlett,  John  Heath.  Joe 
Hernandez.  William  Hickman.  Glen  Horton. 
David  Jotinston,  James  Jones,  Ewald 
Kainer.  Sylvia  Lerma.  David  Letner.  Wil- 
liam Long.  Bemabe  Lopez.  Mitchell  Mal- 
pass.  Teresa  Marquez.  Celia  Martinez.  Clin- 
ton McHenry.  Vema  Milligan.  OneU  Nipp. 
Charles  Nipp. 

Jack  Odom.  Esther  Padilla.  Isaac  Palmer. 
Alvarado  Perez.  Naim  Quanah.  Leo 
Redman.  Gail  Rideaux.  Ramon  R.  Rodri- 
quez, Raymond  M.  Rodriguez.  Andres 
Rosas,  Dennis  Sadler,  Alex  Salas,  Walter 
Sistrunk,  Lee  Sledge.  Antonio  Smith.  David 
Stewart.  Thomas  Thies.  Richard  Torres. 
Samuel  Torres.  Jesse  Trevino.  Robert  Tre- 
vino.  Alfonso  Urtardo.  Vance  Vanhowten. 
Wilson  Wagers,  Leon  Walker,  Jim  Waller, 
Gerald  Willis,  Margaret  Winfrey,  Randolph 
Wright,  Toby  Yanez,  unidentified  males  (2). 


Phillip  Bradford,  William  Bryant,  James 
Catlin,  Stacey  Jenkins.  Paul  McPherson. 
Joseph  Valdez. 

VIRGINIA  I15> 

Bemie  Bryant.  Jeanine  Bryant.  Daniel 
Duke.  Kimberly  Duke.  Rebecca  Duke. 
Thomas  Duke.  Wilson  GUI.  Cindy  GUlikin. 
Louise  Mueller.  Herbert  Mueller.  Cheryl 
Jones.  James  Jones,  Harry  Poland,  Dennis 
Roberts,  unidentified  male  ( 1 ). 

WASHINGTON  ( 1 2  > 

Elois  Ashe,  Christopher  Croswell.  Wendie 
Kirschenmann,  Effie  Kitchell,  Uoyd  Kit- 
chell,  Rodolfo  Nazario.  Beverly  Nelson. 
Lawrence  Pullman.  Phyllis  Strickland. 
Donald  Strieck,  Billie  Vickrey,  unidentified 
male  (1). 

WISCONSIN  (9) 

William  Callahan,  Nillon  Johnson.  Rich- 
ard Mitchell,  Wendy  McDade,  Abraham 
Swamp,  Richard  Zdrojewski.  Jr..  unidenti- 
fied males  (2).  unidentified  female  (1). 
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WTOMIMG  (1) 

Arthur  Baatyr.s 
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We  are  all  anticipating  another  75 
years  of  progress  and  accomplishment 
for  the  city  of  Upland.* 


UPLAND,  CALIP..  CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND  JX7BILEE 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  cAuroRMiA 

n  THK  HOUSS  OP  RXntCSOrTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  residents  of  Upland,  Calif.,  in  cele- 
brating their  diamond  Jubilee.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  city  of  Upland 
In  Congress  and  it  is  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  be  a  part  of  the  festivities  which 
commemorate  the  city's  75th  year. 

Upland  is  at  the  base  of  the  t>eauti- 
ful  San  Gabriel  Mountains  and  is  ma- 
jestically set  in  the  Pomona  Valley. 
The  city  of  Upland  is  a  thriving  com- 
munity that  exemplifies  the  successes 
of  Individual  efforts  by  many  dedi- 
cated citizens. 

Through  hard  work  and  a  strong 
commitment  toward  building  a  cohe- 
sive community,  citizens  of  Upland, 
have  developed  the  city  into  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  vibrant  com- 
munities in  southern  California. 

Seventy-five  years  of  growth  were 
commemorated  by  a  week  of  activities 
which  culminated  in  a  spectacular 
parade  down  world  famous  Euclid 
Avenue. 

Last  Saturday's  festivities  began 
with  a  preparade  breakfast  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kunde. 
The  grand  mArshall  was  Dr.  George 
Pishbeck  and  resident  grand  marshall 
was  Nedra  Volz. 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  John  McCarthy 
were  gracious  hosts.  General  Brainer 
represented  the  Armed  Forces.  Jena 
Raymond,  Miss  Upland,  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  court.  Council  members 
Prank  Carpenter.  Prank  Hoover.  Al 
Canestro  and  Mayor  pro  tem  Ina  Peto- 
kas  joined  the  McCarthys  in  welcom- 
ing SUte  Senator  Ruben  Ayala,  As- 
semblyman Jim  Cramer  and  Supervi- 
sor Cal  McElwain. 

Mayors  Larry  Walker  of  Chlno. 
Harold  Hayes  of  Montclair.  Adrian 
Wright  of  Pomona.  Robert  Ellingwood 
of  Ontario  and  Phillip  Schlosser  of 
Rancho  Cucamonga  all  joined  in  hon- 
oring the  great  city  of  Upland.  Former 
mayors  of  Upland.  George  Gibson, 
Abner  Halderman.  and  Donald  Can- 
also  helped  the  city  celebrate  its  anni- 
versary. 

Special  presentations  were  given  by 
sister  city  mayors.  Lloyd  Pebeasy  of 
MUdura.  Australia  and  Horacio  Mon- 
tlel  of  Caborca.  Mexico. 

It  was  indeed  a  tremendous  week  of 
celebrating  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  city  of  Upland.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding the  fine  efforts  of  the  city  fa- 
thers. 


REAGAN  ECONOMICS  GETS 
FAILING  GRADE 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

or  IfKW  TORK 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRZSENTATTVSS 

Monday,  May  18.  1981 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  my  coUeagues  will  be  interested 
in  an  article  from  the  May  15.  1981. 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled.  "Reagan 
Economics    Gets    Failing    Grade    in 
Brookings    Exam."    The   article    indi- 
cates   that    a    recent    study    by    the 
Brookings  Institution  asks  significant 
questions  about  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposed  tax  cuts  of  a  30-per- 
cent reduction  in  personal  income  tax 
rates  over  3  years  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation   for    new    business    invest- 
ment.   The    Brookings    study    raises 
doubts  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed tax  cuts  can  produce  the  in- 
creases in  savings,  work  effort,  and  in- 
vestment that  the  administration  pre- 
dicts. 
The  article  follows: 
tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  15, 
1981] 
Rkagam  EcoNoif  ics  Grrs  Failing  Grade  In 
Brookings  Exam 
(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 
Washington.  —  President    Reagan's    eco- 
nomic program  threatens  to  keep  interest 
rates  high  and  hold  down  economic  growth, 
a  study  Issued  by  the  Brookings  Institution 
contends. 

In  their  annual  budget  review.  Setting  Na- 
tional Priorities,  staff  members  of  the 
Washington  research  institute  conclude 
that  the  administration's  proposed  tax  cuts 
•are  clearly  on  a  collision  course"  with  the 
light  monetary  policy  the  White  House  Is 
urging  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  follow. 
"Such  a  policy  of  monetary  restraint  would 
fall  heavily  on  Investment,  negate  much  of 
the  effort  to  stimulate  capital  formation 
and  result  in  sluggish  growth, "  the  analysis 
contends. 

The  Brookings  staff— which  includes  sev- 
eral economic  advisers  of  former  President 
Carter— and  the  Reagan  administration  rep- 
resent different  views  on  how  the  economy 
works.  In  particular,  the  Brookings  econo- 
mists doubt  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posed "supply-side "  tax  cuts— a  30  percent 
reduction  in  personal  income  tax  rates  over 
three  years  and  accelerated  depreciation  for 
new  business  investment— will  produce  the 
increases  in  savings,  work  effort  and  invest- 
ment that  the  Reagan  administration  pre- 
dicts will  spur  a  sharp  increase  in  economic 
growth. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brookings  analysis  con- 
cedes that  "the  growth  and  employment 
projections  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
while  higher  than  most  private  forecasts, 
are  clearly  within  the  range  that  might  be 
predicted  by  conventional  economic  analy- 
sis. "  The  administration  forecasts  that  the 
nation's  output  of  goods  and  services  will 
grow  1.1  percent  this  year  after  inflation, 
followed  by  a  4.2  percent  increase  next  year 
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and  a  5  percent  boom  in  1983  as  the  Reagan 
policies  take  hold. 

But  the  Brookings  study  says  the  Reagan 
program  is  "novel  and  controversial"  be- 
cause it  foresees  "sharply  lower  Inflation 
rates  while  output  growth  accelerates  and 
unemployment  declines." 

The  administration  contends  that  infla- 
tion and  interest  rates  will  fall  sharply  be- 
cause the  proposed  combination  of  budget 
restraint,  tax-rate  cuts  and  tight  credit  will 
convince  the  public  that  Inflation  will  end. 
"Most  economlsU  believe  that  a  good  deal 
of  economic  slack  will  be  needed  for  a  rela- 
tively long  period  of  time  to  break  inflation 
expectations,  but  the  Reagan  program 
doesn't  envisage  a  long  period  of  slow  eco- 
nomic growth,"  the  Brookings  study  notes. 
"If  the  program  doesn't  alter  expectations 
and  the  Inflation  response  is  less  than  an- 
ticipated, monetary  policy  and  high  interest 
rates  will  restrain  rather  than  stimulate 
overall  growth."* 


CAMPAIGN  OP  MISINFORMA- 
TION. PROPAGANDA  BY  SOVI- 
ETS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THX  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
subject  of  considerable  interest  to  me 
is  that  of  Soviet  covert  action  and 
propaganda  activities,  including,  of 
course.  Soviet  "disinformation."  An 
excellent  summary  on  the  subject  was 
contained  in  an  article  by  William 
Parham  in  the  Norwich,  Conn..  Bulle- 
tin on  April  14.  1981.  Mr.  Parham  dis- 
cusses, among  other  things.  Soviet 
forgeries,  black  and  gray  propaganda, 
clandestine  radio  stations,  agents  of 
influence  operations  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  journalists,  including  Ameri- 
cans, as  part  of  their  program.  All  in 
all.  a  useful  exercise. 
SoviTTS  Embark  on  New  Campaign  or  Anti- 
American  Lies 
(By  William  Parham,  Bulletin  staff  writer) 
The  Bulletin  has  learned  that  a  new 
Soviet  covert  action  campaign  t>ased  on  a 
series  of  forgeries  of  U.S.  official  documents 
suggests  to  Western  Europeans  that  they 
are  facing  a  new  holocaust  because  of  their 
alliance  with  the  U.S. 

A  Reagan  Administration  source  familiar 
with  such  campaigns  told  The  Bulletin. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  If  U.S. -Soviet  Rela- 
tions deteriorate  further,  there  will  be  more 
anti-U.S.  propaganda  and  covert  action  of 
this  tsrpe." 

The  Soviet  Union  already  spends  several 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  anti-U.S.  covert 
action  and  propaganda— the  world's  largest 
such  effort.  And  this  does  not  Include 
Soviet-controlled  propaganda  and  covert 
action  efforts  on  the  part  of  Cuba,  East 
Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary 
and  other  Soviet  bloc  Intelligence  services. 

Last  year  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Deputy  Director  for  Operations  John 
McMahon  testified  before  Congress  in 
closed  committee  session  that  the  Soviets 
were  spending  from  >3  billion  to  $4  billion  a 
year  on  anti-U.S.  covert  action  and  propa- 
ganda. 
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"The  Soviets  have  established  a  worldwide 
network  of  agents,  organizations,  and  tech- 
nical facilities"  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. McMahon  told  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

""That  network  is  second  to  none  in  com- 
parison to  the  major  world  powers  in  iU  size 
and  effectiveness." 

According  to  McMahon  and  other  sources, 
such  covert  "active  measures",  as  distin- 
guished from  the  normal  intelligence  collec- 
tion and  oounterintelligence  functions  of 
the  KGB.  have  included: 

Written  and  oral  "disinformation".  In 
May  1978,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Zambia  So- 
lodovnlkov  warned  2iambian  President 
Kaunda  falsely  that  Soviet  Intelligence  had 
learned  British  and  American  Intelligence 
services  were  plotting  to  overthrow  him. 
Kaunda  was  advised  against  making  a  trip 
to  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  since  his  departure 
was  to  precipitate  the  coup. 

Solodovnikov  said  falsely  that  the  U.S. 
and  Britain  had  used  a  similar  plan  to  over- 
tlirow  NlUTimah  of  Ghana. 

Forgeries  and  false  rumors.  A  bogus  VS. 
Army  field  manual  was  cited  by  the  Soviets 
as  proof  that  the  CIA  was  secretly  manipu- 
lating the  terrorist  Red  Brigades  who  mur- 
dered Italian  leader  Aldo  Moro. 

This  happened  after  it  was  reported  that 
the  Red  Brigades  had  received  training  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  had  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Whenever  the  KGB  is  caught  red- 
handed  in  an  outrageous  action  tliat  tiireat- 
ens  the  Soviet  Union  with  serious  embar- 
rassment," wrote  Reader's  Digest  Senior 
Editor  John  Barron  in  his  book  "KGB:  the 
Secret  Work  of  Soviet  Secret  Agents."  "it 
hurriedly  conwnences  disinformation  oper- 
ations to  divert  world  attention  from  the 
event.  Frequently  the  KGB  simply  accuses 
others  of  doing  precisely  what  it  has  been 
shown  to  have  done." 

The  forged  field  manual  used  in  the  Moro 
case  also  was  used  by  the  Soviets  to  try  to 
prove  that  U.S.  military  and  inteUigence  li- 
aisons abroad  are  used  as  cover  to  penetrate 
and  manipulate  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

"Gray"  or  unattributed  propaganda. 
When  the  Soviets  want  to  create  an  aura  of 
authenUclty  around  an  otherwise  implausi- 
ble position,  they  use  a  system  of  press 
placements  through  non-Soviet  journalists 
recruited  to  make  sure  Soviet  articles  sur- 
face In  the  local  foreign  press. 

In  India,  a  September  1979  Issue  of  Blitz 
ran  the  false  story  that  the  CIA  had  assassi- 
nated the  Bangladesh  president  in  1975  and 
had  Installed  the  CIA's  own  man  as  presi- 
dent, that  he  had  nevertheless  been  ousted 
and  arrested,  but  that  the  U.S.  was  current- 
ly exerting  pressure  for  his  release  through 
threaU  of  stopping  U.S.  food  and  grain  sup- 
plies to  Bangladesh. 

"Black"  or  falsely  attributed  propaganda. 
Regular  Soviet  news  media  such  as  Tass  and 
Pravda  regularly  falsely  attribute  Inaccu- 
rate propaganda  reports  to  the  wrong 
sources.  They  often  quote  sUtemente  by 
Western  politicians  and  well-known  Western 
newspapers  out  of  context  and  often  in 
flatly  false  fashion. 

The  Soviets  exploited  a  forged  U.S.  State 
Department  alrgram  purportedly  urging 
U.S.  embassies  in  Western  Europe  In  1979  to 
collect  Information  useful  in  bribing  Euro- 
pean officials  and  to  work  up  covert  meas- 
ures aimed  at  hindering  or  eliminating  for- 
eign trade  competition. 

The  London  Times  had  run  a  story  on  the 
document  and  labeled  it  a  forgery,  but  Tass 
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ignored  that  part  of  the  Times  report  and 
said  the  Times  story  authenticated  the 
forged  document. 

Manipulation  and  control  of  foreign 
media  "assets"  or  news  reporters,  editors 
and  media.  A  former  Czech  disinformation 
expert  who  lias  defected  to  the  West  told 
Congress  recently  "many  secret  American 
documenU  that  the  Soviet  bloc  Intelligence 
is  able  to  get  here  with  the  help  of  secret 
agents,  after  a  while  come  back  to  the 
United  SUtes." 

The  Czech  defector  said  these  documente 
stolen  by  Soviet  agenU  from  U.S.  govern- 
ment sources  are  then  leaked  to  U.S.  jour- 
nalists, who  publicize  them. 

"The  document  is  leaked  to  the  press  with 
the  assumption  that  its  publication  wiU 
either  hurt  the  Administration's  public 
image,  widen  the  gap  between  the  United 
States  and  their  foreign  allies,  or  hurt  the 
country  in  some  other  way,"  said  the  defec- 
tor. Ijadislav  Blttman,  former  deputy  chief 
of  the  Disinformation  Department  of  the 
Czech  intelligence  service. 

Bittman  also  told  Congress  that  a  relative- 
ly high  percentage  of  Soviet  bloc  secret 
agents  are  journalists. 

"A  journalist  operating  in  Great  Britain, 
West  Germany,  or  in  the  United  States  Is  a 
great  asset  to  Communist  InteUigence.  He 
can  be  investigative,  professionally  curious. 
It  is  his  job  to  get  important  and  even 
highly  sensitive  information.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  United  States  with  its 
tradition  of  an  aggressive  adversary  press." 
Use  of  "agents-of-lnfluence"  such  as  gov- 
ernment officials,  political  figures  or  aca- 
demics. In  the  mid-1960s,  the  Soviet-con- 
troUed  Czech  intelligence  service  paid  sever- 
al British  Members  of  Parliament  whom  the 
Soviets  and  Czechs  used  for  making  state- 
ments on  specific  subjects  useful  to  Soviet 
foreign  and  defense  policy  and  initiating 
various  kinds  of  discussions  that  benefited 
the  Soviets. 

Clandestine  radio  stations.  At  the  time  of 
the  Iranian  seizure  of  the  U.S.  hostages  in 
late  1979,  the  Soviet-controlled  radio  station 
National  Voice  of  Iran  was  inciting  Iranian 
mobs  to  further  violence  with  broadcasts 
that  said  In  part:  "The  United  States  con- 
spires against  the  Iranian  revolution, 
against  Iran's  independence  and  freedom, 
against  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  par- 
ticularly against  Imam  Khomeni." 

The  reports  continued  that  the  then- 
Iranian  prime  minister  had  "consorted  with 
the  envoys  of  the  brutal  Imperialism  of  the 
U.S.  persons  such  as  Brzezinski.  this  mad 
dog  of  imperialism  and  Zionism."  and  "Let 
us  remember  that  the  security  advisers  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  had  the 
greatest  share  in  the  massacre  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Third  World. 

Some  months  earlier,  witliin  hours  of  the 
May  1979  assassination  in  Iran  of  AyatoUah 
Motahhari.  Moscow  Radios  Persian-lan- 
guage service  and  the  official  Tass  newspa- 
per had  implied  that  the  CIA  was  behind 
the  terrorist  organization  tliat  claimed 
credit  for  kiUing  the  religious  leader. 

Use  of  foreign  Communist  parties  and  In- 
ternational front  groups  for  pursuing  Soviet 
foreign  and  defense  policy  objectives. 
Among  the  most  influential  of  the  Soviet 
controUed  front  groups  are  the  World  Peace 
Council  (headquartered  in  Helsinki.  Pin- 
land)  and  the  International  Institute  for 
Peace  (Vienna.  Austria).  The  peace  councU 
has  affUiates  in  130  countries,  and  was 
formed  In  1949  to  conduct  worldwide  cam- 
paigns for  Soviet  national  defense  and  inter- 
national   military    objectives,    to    support 
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Soviet  foreign  policy  abroad,  and  to  coordi- 
nate activities  of  other  fronU.  The  VS.  af- 
filiate, the  U.8.  Peace  Council,  was  orga- 
nized in  1979  in  Philadelptiia. 

The  Institute  for  Peace  was  formed  in 
1958  to  provide  a  legal  cover  mechanism  for 
the  peace  council  secretariat,  which  had 
been  expeUed  from  Austria  for  subversive 
activities  In  that  country. 

A  KGB  specialty  Is  the  manipulation  and 
subversion  of  religious  groups  for  Soviet  po- 
litical action  purposes.  Through  agents-of- 
influence,  the  KGB  tries  to  maneuver  such 
religious  groups  as  the  presumedly  nonpolit- 
ical  Christian  Peace  Conference  into  nearly 
constant  support  for  Soviet  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  objectives. 

Support  for  revolutionary  and  terrorist  or- 
ganizations. Gen.  Jan  Sejna,  a  former  high- 
ranking  Czech  military  official  who  defected 
to  the  West,  reported  that  beginning  in  the 
mid-1960s  the  Soviet  military  intelligence 
agency  (GRU)  and  the  KGB  established  ter- 
rorist training  camps  in  Czechoslovakia 
where  terrorists  from  all  over  the  world 
were  given  paramilitary  training. 

Graduates  Included  two  of  the  founding 
fathers  of  the  Italian  Red  Brigades.  There 
are  now  thousands  of  highly  trained  terror- 
ists working  to  undermine  Western  demo- 
cratic societies. 

Political  blackmalL  Anthony  Courtney,  a 
Conservative  Party  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  a  widower,  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  several  times  in  the  19S0s  and 
19608.  and  had  a  brief  affair  in  Moscow  with 
a  girl  who  was  his  Intourist  guide  and  also  a 
KGB  agent. 

Using  compromising  photograplis  of  the 
couple,  the  KGB  tried  to  blackmail  him  to 
work  for  them.  He  refused  and  continued  in 
his  outspoken  criticism  of  Soviet  defense 
and  covert  action  policies. 

A  few  years  later  the  KGB  prepared  a 
booklet  with  the  compromising  pictures  and 
distributed  it  to  the  British  press  and  many 
of  Courtney's  fellow  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Courtney's  reputation  was  so  lie- 
smirched  he  failed  to  win  reelection. 

Other  active  measures.  The  Soviets  in  Oc- 
tol)er  1979  convinced  the  Zimbabwe  African 
People's  Union  (ZAPU)  to  withdraw  from 
negotiations  in  London  over  a  Rhodesian 
settlement  by  promising  the  patriotic  front 
full  military  support  for  achieving  a  mili- 
tary victory. 

In  early  November  officers  from  the  main 
poUtical  directorate  of  the  Soviet  armed 
fortes  arrived  in  Lusaka  to  conduct  a  covert 
action  training  course  for  senior  officers  in 
the  Zimbabwe  People's  Revoluaonary 
Army. 

The  course  content  included  recrmUng 
agente-of-innuence  who  were  able  to  sub- 
vert legal  balloting  processes,  recruitment  of 
agitators,  and  using  money  to  disrupt  oppo- 
sition access  to  the  polls. 

Soviet  active  measures  have  even  included 
the  intensification  of  racial  and  ethnic  ten- 
sions throughout  the  West,  and  the  exacer- 
bation of  anU-SemiUc  hatred,  particularly 
in  the  Arab  worid. 

Western  intelligence  sources  have  told 
The  BuUetin  they  believe  Soviet  covert 
action  has  helped  support  and  encourage 
the  international  network  of  neo-Nazi  activi- 
ty in  the  UjS.  Canada.  Europe.  Iran  and  in 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  circles 
in  the  Mideast. 

This  network  was  recently  the  subject  of  a 
major  crackdown  by  West  German  authori- 
ties, who  arrested  neo-Nazi  leader  Manfred 
Roeder,  who  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
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SoTiei-tauked    elements    of    the    PLO    for 
money  mnd  weapons. 

In  widespread  raids  in  West  Oermany. 
German  authorities  turned  up  weapons,  ex- 
ploslvea.  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
banned  neo-Nazi  and  anU-Semitic  tracU 
bearing  U.S.  and  Canadian  addresses. 

One  arms  cache  was  found  at  the  home  of 
a  younc  neo-Nasi  who  had  attempted  to  get 
military  trminlnc  at  a  Mldeastem  terrorist 
camp. 

Former  Cseehoslovak  Deputy  Disinforma- 
tion Chief  Blttman  told  Congress  recently 
that  during  the  ISSOs.  "there  were  people 
who  were  asnsstnated  for  propag&ndistic 
purposes,  in  the  name  of  Nasi  organizations 
In  Oermany  for  example." 

Under  the  control  of  the  SovieU,  "the 
Czechoslovak  service  created  an  organiza- 
tion called  the  Fighting  Group  for  Indt- 
pendent  Germany,  supposedly  a  Nazi  orga- 
niation  terrorising  American  soldiers  in 
Gennany.  American  repreaenUtlves  In  Ger- 
many, writing  threatening  letters  to  various 
West  German  poUtidans  and  so  on," 
Bittmansald. 

"It  was  a  fictitious  organization  created  in 
Prague.  And  in  the  mld-50s.  the  Czechoslo- 
vak service  assassinated  a  French  official 
who  was  known  for  his  anti-German  or  anti- 
Fudst  f eeUncB. 

"He  was  assassinated  in  the  name  of  this 
organlaition  only  to  create  an  image  of  a 
new  monster,  a  Nazi  monster,  in  Germany. 
It  was  actually  a  decepUon  game  conducted 
by  Communist  intelligence." 

In  his  book  on  the  KGB.  Barron  recounU 
how  Soviet  disinformation  agents  success- 
fully market-tested  in  a  western  Russian  vil- 
lage a  quick  whipup  of  local  anU-Semltic 
passions.  A  few  KGB  agenU  smeared  swasti- 
kas, tipped  over  tombstones,  painted  anti- 
Jewish  slogans,  and  then  escaped.  Local 
anti-Smites  rose  to  the  KGB  bait  and  will- 
ingly continued  the  campaign.  The  tactic 
was  found  eminently  cost-effective. 

Not  long  afterward  KGB  Disinformation 
Director  General  Ivan  Agayants  expaiided 
the  campaign  nearly  worldwide.  The  brief 
but  weU-coordinated  burst  of  anti-Semitic 
scUvlty  was  felt  throughout  West  Germany 
Europe,  Australia.  Greece,  the  U.S.,  and 
other  UA  allies.  At  the  height  of  the  cam- 
paign, an  East  German  defector  reported 
later,  he  was  ordered  to  translate  hate  let- 
ters from  Russian  into  German  for  mailing 
to  Jewish  famUies  in  West  Germany. 

Among  the  more  successful  of  recent 
Soviet  campaigns  using  active  measures 
were  the  19T7-78  campaign  against  U.S. 
neutron  warhead  production  and  the  cam- 
paign since  late  1979  agabist  NATO's  efforts 
to  increase  Its  long-range  theater  nuclear 
force  (TNF). 

The  CIA  believes  the  Soviets  spent  at 
least  $100  mllUon  on  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns. 

Soviet  active  measures  against  the  D.S. 
which  the  Soviets  in  their  own  policymak- 
ing councils  caU  "the  ntain  enemy",  in  Rus- 
sian "glavniy  proUvnik"  or  "glavniy  vrag". 
reflect  certain  continuing  objectives: 

Influence  American  public  opinion  and 
world  public  opinion  against  U.S.  military 
and  political  programs  the  SovieU  see  as 
against  their  interests: 

Demonstrate  that  the  U.S.  is  an  aggres- 
sive, colonialist  and  imperialist  power. 

Isolate  the  VJB.  from  NATO  and  its  other 
allies  and  friends: 

Discredit  people  who  cooperate  with  U.S 
mteUigence  agencies  in  particular  and  with 
the  O  A  in  general: 

DCTnopstrate  that  the  policies  and  goals  of 
the  United  States  are  incompatible  with  the 
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ambitions    of    the    underdeveloped    third 
world  countries: 

Discredit  and  weaken  Western  intelligence 
services  and  expose  their  personnel: 

Confuse  American  and  world  opinion  re- 
garding the  aggressive  nature  of  certain 
Soviet  policies: 

Create  a  favorable  environment  for  the 
execution  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Major  themes  of  Soviet  propaganda  are 
approved  and  reviewed  by  the  ruling  Polit- 
buro. General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev 
and  Senior  Secretary  M.  Suslov  supervise 
the  two  Central  Committee  departments 
(International  and  International  Informa- 
tion) that  assist  the  KGB  with  these  oper- 
ations. 

Service  A  of  the  KGB's  First  Chief  Direc- 
torate plans,  coordinates  and  supports  oper- 
ations backstopping  more  open  Soviet  prop- 
aganda, using  forgeries,  planted  press  arti- 
cles, planted  rumors,  disinformation  and 
controlled  media,  according  to  the  CIA's 
McMahon. 

"In  the  early  1»70'8.  this  section  of  the 
KGB  was  upgraded  from  department  to 
service  sUtus^an  indication  of  iu  increased 
importance. "  he  said. 

Service  A  maintains  liaison  with  iU  coun- 
terparts in  the  Cuban  and  East  European 
services  and  coordinates  its  overall  program 
with  theirs."  According  to  McMahon,  the 
party's  International  Information  Depart- 
ment, now  the  directing  center  of  the  anti- 
U.S.  propaganda  effort,  "was  esUblished  in 
March  1978  as  a  direct  result  of  a  Central 
Committee  decision  to  reorganize  the  entire 
foreign  propaganda  apparatus,  improve  its 
effectiveness,  and  open  a  new  propaganda 
offensive  against  the  West. " 

"in  effect, "  he  said,  "creation  of  this  new 
organization  signalled  the  top  leadership's 
desire  to  place  even  greater  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  propaganda  tn  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  to  increase  centralized  control  and  co- 
ordination over  the  entire  Soviet  propagan- 
da network,  insuring  that  the  network  is 
fully  responsive  to  the  demands  of  top  poli- 
cymakers and  can  be  quickly  mobilized  to 
disseminate  selected  propaganda  themes  on 
a  worldwide  basis." 
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I  offer  these  today  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding. We  might  well  make  par- 
ticular note  of  resident's  performance 
ratings  of  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court:  Poor  in  comparison  with 
the  very  high  marlts  afforded  to  Mr. 
Reagan's  first  days  In  office.  I  believe 
there  is  a  message  there  which  should 
not  be  ignored  by  any  man  or  woman 
who  serves  in  this  national  legislative 
body,  nor  should  it  be  ignored  by  the 
Nation's  highest  court,  regardless  of 
its  special  status  behind  the  insur- 
mountable walls  of  life-long  appoint- 
ments of  our  Justices.  We  need  to  do 
better.  That  is  the  sum  of  the  message 
In  this  questionnaire.  And  we  have  a 
leader  who  has  shown  us  a  way  which 
is— very  obviously— acceptable  to 
Americans.  The  next  move  is  ours.  Let 
us  not  waste  it. 


RESULTS  OP  SPRING  1981 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  IfSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  18.  1981 


m  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues, 
today  1  submit  for  your  attention  the 
results  of  my  spring  1981  constituent 
questionnaire.  Even  the  most  casual 
glance  at  the  results  of  these  ques- 
tions. I  believe,  will  confirm  that  the 
congressional  vote  in  support  of  Presi- 
dent's Reagan's  sweeping  reforms  was 
well  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
change  which  our  voters  and  residents 
have  mandated. 

Nearly  19.000  of  my  constituents  re- 
sponded to  my  questionnaire  after  it 
was  mailed  to  them  in  mid-March.  Re- 
sults were  compiled  on  April  30. 
Though  these  represent  the  views  of 
central  New  York,  they  carry  the  opin- 
ions of  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
residents  and.  I  think,  are  reflective  of 
the  mood  of  the  entire  Nation. 


Washinctoii— "The  President  is  the  clear 
wliuier  in  this  poll."  Congressman  Gary  A. 
Lee  said  today  in  releasing  the  results  of  his 
1981  "American  Issues  Questionnaire"  sent 
to  residenU  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in  March. 

"The  support  indicated  in  these  results 
for  both  President  Reagan  "s  programs  and 
for  the  President  himself  are  nothing  short 
of  phenomenal,"  Congressman  Lee  said.  "I 
recognize  that  every  new  President  is  al- 
lowed a  honeymoon'  period  where  public 
support  lingers  from  the  recently-passed 
election,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing deeper  represented  in  these  results. 

"For  the  first  time  in  many,  many  years, 
the  American  citizen  seems  to  have  found  a 
President  who  not  only  promises  but  shows 
excellent  progress  toward  achieving  the 
kinds  of  governmental  reforms  on  which  he 
was  elected.  The  proof  of  our  resident's  sin- 
cerity in  seeing  those  reforms  brought 
about  is  in  these  results,"  Lee  added. 

The  14-question  poll  was  answered  by 
more  than  19.000  constituents  in  the  33rd 
Congressional  District.  Tabulation  was  done 
.after  Congressman  Lee's  April  30th  deadline 
for  return  of  the  self -mailer  form. 

President  Reagan's  performance  in  office 
was  rated  either  excellent  or  satisfactory  by 
85-percent  of  the  persons  who  answered 
Question  14,  asking  for  assessments  of  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  the  same  time,  many  Reagan  initiatives 
were  given  remarkably  high  margins  of  sup- 

POTt. 

Results  showed  residenU  In  favor  of  lift- 
ing minimum  wage  restrictions  to  allow 
high  school  and  college  students  to  find 
work.  They  also  indicated  that  our  trade 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
expanded  to  all  products  rather  than  to 
only  specify  grain  or  technology. 

By  a  two-to-one  margin,  residents  said 
they  agree  with  President  Reagan's  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  By  more 
than  a  three-to-one  margin,  they  Indicated  a 
desire  to  implement  a  new  GI  Bill  which 
could  attract  recruits  to  the  all-volunteer 
military  service. 

Congress  and  the  President  showed 
marked  increases  in  public  confidence  over 
resulU  of  previous  years'  polling.  President 
Reagan's  performance  was  rated  "excellent" 
by  38  percent  of  those  responding,  and  "sat- 
isfactory" by  47  percent  of  those  answering 
Only  9  percent  rated  the  President  "poor." 

Congress  gained  a  5  percent  "excellent" 
rating,  58  percent  "satisfactory"  and  31  per- 
cent   "poor"  in  this  year's  poll.  This  com- 
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pares  with  1  percent,  32  percent  and  64  per- 
cent ratings.  respecUvely.  in  1980  and  1  per- 
cent, 28  percent  and  65  percent  ratings  in 
1979. 

The  Supreme  Court  fared  no  better  In 
this  year's  resulte  than  last.  Residente  rated 
the  Court  excellent  in  only  3  percent  of 
their  ballots,  satisfactory  in  47  percent  and 
poor  in  42  percent.  This  compares  with  1980 
totals  of  2  percent,  47  percent  and  45  per- 
cent: and  with  1979  totals  of  3  percent,  38 
percent  and  41  percent  in  each  respective 
category. 

Again  in  the  1981  poll.  Congressman  Lee 
asked  residents  to  answer  each  question 
with  "yes"  or  "no"  responses,  but  forms  did 
not  provide  space  for  an  "undecided"  vote. 
Using  streamlined  questions  intended  to 
embody  the  most  basic  issue  in  many  con- 
gressional debates.  Congressman  Lee  said  he 
wanted  residents  to  make  the  same  deci- 
sions he  would  be  forced  to  make  in  the 
House  chambers  "where  an  undecided  vote 
just  won't  do." 

"The  overall  number  of  returns  this  year 
is  slightly  less  than  we  received  last  year, 
but  I  attribute  that  to  the  confusion  be- 
tween 18-cent  and  15-cent  stamps  more  than 
anything  else.  I'm  very  pleased  with  the  re- 
turns this  year,"  the  Congressman  conclud- 
ed. 


[Antwen  to  quBdoaun  ■  paeal) 


Yd 


1  Do  yoi  agnc  wtn  Pmalent  Ruiai's  tim  b  ad  kt 

Fedeial  tMdget.  (educe  legulatnns  and  lOMftan? — 89      10 

2  Oo  »ni  lavw  a  rrtuctwi  m  laagn  aiiP _ B7       10 

3  Do  »<«J  lava  3  laMul  luMt  gw  Im? 54       44 

4  Sluulil  the  US  plaoe  strict  votts  Oi  St  iiprt  4 

lOTBin  autOKMes' 46       H 

5  Do  ym  {tn  rcnNtI  rt  nmmm  Mge  restfidians  lot  Ike 

lam(  ol  l«(li  sdHol  ml  ookge  students' U      37 

6  Do  you  lam  federal  tai  aens  lor  parenls  «to  piy  tiation 

to  piMk  ileaMtary  ant  stcontaiy  sdioals' 39      60 

7.  ShwM  •»  fowmnent  continue  to  provide  liiie  iun  mi 

sofcsidiestetasinessesucliasChijsler?  17      79 

t  Should  a  newGt  BS  be  ni|*iiieiitod  to  aHnd  nanls  to 

the  aH-voluiileei  imMay  serwe' 73       Ti 

9  Do  you  feel  tlial  tin  US  trade  entiatto  ataiBt  Hie  Smiel 

Unon  sl»M  lie  extMded  to  ad  products  rafter  ttian  ^eciiy 

Ba«i.  tedmoloo  or  otters' 66       29 

10  Slwild  die  tern  of  olfce  lor  Pnsdeat  be  iMkd  to  one. 

su-/ear  term? 38       60 

11  SInild   tJie  Vrtzi  Stales'   loreitii  pntqr  InMnenI  <t 
anoOin  nalnn  take  Mo  omideratln  Hal  coMby's  xls  ol 

mitary  agjiessm  or  terronsm  ClBlaie")' 92        5 

12  Do  yoii  apee  with  Presnlenl  Reaiais  pnpan  ol  asast- 
anx  to  El  Sahrador  to  prevent  Ike  spiad  oi  CtoMMBt 

mnuence  in  llie  taierfcas' 63       31 

13  Would  you  accevt  reduced  Moral  tsktmt  to  yo« 
corTanwnty  (housing,  educatn.  etc)  to  blip  lahee  naliaal 

spendng' »       » 

14  Please  rate  die  leoent  perljnnaice  ol   Ike  WtaHig 

It      lictoty      "" 

Ptesrtnt 31         47  9 

Congress , 5         SI         31 

US  Supreme  Ciirf 3         47         42 


LIPO  INVENTORY  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION TAX  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  May  18, 1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  will 
generate  operating  capital  for  the 
struggling  small  labor-intensive  Inven- 
tory business  in  an  economically  effec- 
tive way  through  the  simplification  of 
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last-in,  first-out  (UFO)  accounting 
techniques.  A  bill  reforming  these  ac- 
counting methods  is  particularly 
timely  today  to  complement  depreci- 
ation reform.  While  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowances  focus  on  the  needs 
of  the  capital  intensive  small  business, 
InventoiT  accounting  reform  aids  the 
majority  of  small  businesses  which  are 
labor  intensive  and  receive  little  bene- 
fit from  shortened  depreciation  peri- 
ods. Tax  simplification  of  inventory 
accoimting  methods,  like  depreciation 
refoiTO,  aids  capital  formation  by  in- 
creasing a  business'  internal  cash  flow. 
An  inventory  reform  bill  would  be  rel- 
atively simple  to  implement  at  a  rela- 
tively low  revenue  cost  because  it  uses 
as  its  foundation  a  LIFO  system  which 
the  IRS  has  already  recognized  as  a 
generally  accepted  accounting  system. 
These  reform  proposals  merely  make 
the  system  easier  to  use  for  those 
small  businesses  that  have  not  utilized 
LIFO  accounting  in  the  past  because 
of  its  unnecessary  complexity.  Large 
corporate  enterprises,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  can  afford  the  battery  of 
tax  lawyers  and  accountants  necessary 
to  comply  with  existing  regulations, 
have  been  the  principal  users  of  LIPO 
accounting.  This  legal  simplification 
will  allow  existing  law  to  be  utilized 
equally  by  all  segments  of  the  business 
community,  large  and  small  alike. 

LIPO  ACCOUHTllIC 

In  the  simplest  case,  if  a  company 
using  the  first-in,  first-out  (FIFO)  ac- 
counting method  buys  an  item  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  $10  and  sells 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  $15  which 
is  also  the  fair  marlcet  value  of  that 
item  and  the  price  the  seller  paid  for 
additional  inventory,  an  "inventory 
profit"  of  $5  is  added  to  the  company's 
earnings.  Under  LIFO,  there  would  be 
no  inventory  profit  in  the  same  case, 
since  an  item's  cost  would  be  recorded 
at  the  yearend  cost  of  $15. 

Therefore,  in  an  inflationary  period 
where  the  cost  of  inventory  rises,  busi- 
nesses prefer  to  use  LIFO  because 
they  can  subtract  the  costs  of  their 
most  recently  purchased  higher  priced 
inventory  from  their  profit  on  the  sale 
of  that  inventory  and  thereby  hedge 
themselves  from  the  full  impact  of 
rising  costs. 

BIPARTISAN  EFFORT 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
on  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and  Busi- 
ness Opportunities,  chaired  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Representative 
Henry  Nowak.  conducted  a  series  of 
hearings  on  simplification  of  inven- 
tory accounting  tax  law  last  year. 
These  discussions  received  input  from 
the  business  and  financial  community, 
the  administration,  accounting  ex- 
perts. Treasury  officials  and  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  LIFO  tax  reform.  Addition- 
al information  has  been  obtained  from 
a  task  force  of  responsible  business 
groups  working  closely  with  the  sub- 
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committee  and  their  own  nationwide 
membership.  These  investigatory  dis- 
cussions have  isolated  the  festering 
problems  preventing  small  businesses' 
use  of  present  LIPO  regulatory 
schemes  and  created  a  broadly  based 
consensus  for  corrective  reform.  These 
concerns  resulted  in  a  bill  (H.R.  2319) 
Introduced  in  March  covering  a  wide 
range  of  small  business  tax  reforms. 
The  bill  I  introduce  here  today  is  a  re- 
finement of  that  legislation  concen- 
trating entirely  on  LIPO  tax  simplifi- 
cation reforms  that  create  minimal 
revenue  losses. 

Other  related  LIPO  legislation  has 
already  been  introduced  by  Senator 
Mo-ywiHAM  (S.  578).  Representative 
Jenkins  (H.R.  3086).  Senator  Weicker 
(S.  300)  and  a  bill  similar  to  Repre- 
sentative Nowak's  legislation  was  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee this  week  by  Senator  MrrcHELL. 
Much  of  this  legislation  contains  two 
additional  liberalizing  tax  laws:  one 
governing  the  wiite-down  of  excess  In- 
ventory and  the  other  Instituting  cash- 
basis  accounting  procedures  for  Inven- 
tory businesses  with  receipts  of  less 
than  $1.5  million  annually.  Both  these 
prop<^als  have  been  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  would  incur  massive  revenue 
losses.  My  bill  concentrates  exclusively 
on  Inventory  accoimting  simplification 
for  all  small  business  without  includ- 
ing these  related  proposals  and.  there- 
fore, keeps  revenue  losses  to  a  man- 
ageable level. 

The  greatest  obstacle  LIFO  legisla- 
tion must  overcome  is  cutting  through 
its  complexity  so  that  the  membership 
can  imderstand  the  need  for  this 
reform  and  the  logical  nature  of  these 
proposals. 

Currently,  based  on  a  sampling  of 
1974  Federal  Income  tax  returns,  only 
about  2.5  percent  of  all  wholesalers 
and  1.1  percent  of  all  retailers  use 
LIFO.  Of  that  small  percentage  opting 
for  LIFO.  the  majority  are  large  cor- 
porate enterprises  that  can  afford  to 
unravel  the  complexity.  The  existing 
requirements  and  the  corrective  solu- 
tions offered  In  this  legislation  are  as 
follows: 

A  taxpayer  electing  a  LIPO  accoimt- 
ing system  must  restate  his  beginning 
Inventory  to  reflect  the  inventory's 
full  cost.  This  forces  a  business  to  add 
any  previous  InventoiTr  write-downs, 
such  as  business  loss  deductions,  to 
Income  In  the  first  year,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  taxpayer  to  incur  an  additional 
tax  bill  payable  in  full  Immediately. 
The  American  Institute  of  CPA's  has 
suggested,  and  this  bill  provides,  that 
to  alleviate  this  severe  drain  on  the 
business  In  the  year  of  LIFO  election, 
restoration  of  inventory  write-downs 
to  Income  should  be  permitted  over  a 
10-year  period. 
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urvKirroiT  pooLmo 
Current   LIFO   accountinc   law   re- 
quires the  grouping  of  each  clajBS  of 
buslneas  inventory  into  a  separate  pool 
with  each  pool  utilizing  separate  ac- 
counting systems.  Blanufacturers  can 
use  one  pool  for  the  entire  productive 
activity  of  the  enterprise.  Wholesalers 
and    retailers,    on    the    other    hand, 
group  inventory  items  into  pools  by 
major  lines,  tjrpes  and  classes  of  goods. 
Since  each  pool  requires  a  separate 
recordkeeping  system,  the  more  pools 
required,  the  more  complicated  a  busi- 
ness accounting  system  becomes.  One 
pisa  manufacturer  opting  for  LIFO 
was  actually  required  to  keep  eight 
pools:  (1)  meat;  (2)  cheese:  (3)  flour; 
(4)  sugar.   (5)  tomato  paste,   and  so 
forth.  The  smaller  and  more  special- 
ized each  pool  becomes,  the  easier  it  is 
for  a  business  to  liquidate— or  sell— the 
higher    priced    last    inventory    layer 
causing  an  increase  in  the  retailer's 
basis  when  he  is  forced  to  use  a  less 
expensive  second  layer.  The  following 
simple  example  may  be  helpful  in  il- 
lustrating this  concept: 

(That  is:  pool  of  apples  and  a  pool  of  or- 
anges. The  taxpayer  buys  100  oranges  In 
1980  at  10  cents  per  orange  and  100  apples 
at  10  cenU  per  apple.  He  bought  100  apples 
and  oranges  In  1979  at  5  cents  apiece.  If  he 
sells  105  apples  and  50  oranges  he  could  use 
a  10-cent  basis  for  100  apples,  but  would 
have  to  use  a  5-cent  basis  for  5  apples.  He 
could  use  a  10-cent  basis  for  all  50  oranges. 
However,  if  on  the  other  hand,  this  were 
one  pool  of  "fruit,"  he  sold  155  pieces  total. 
Since  he  bought  200  pieces  in  1980  (100 
apples  plus  100  oranges),  he  can  use  a  10- 
cent  basis  for  aU  200  sold  and  report  less 
profit.) 

This  bill  provides  that  businesses 
with  less  than  $5  million  in  gross  re- 
ceipts shall  be  permitted  to  use  only 
one  inventory  pool,  thereby  requiring 
only  one  recordkeeping  system.  Larger 
businesses  would  be  permitted  to  pool 
their  goods  according  to  the  general 
expenditure  categories  of  consumer 
goods  described  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  detailed  report. 

IKDEXIIIG 

The  primary  reason  for  LIPO  com- 
plexity is  that  a  taxpayer  must  devel- 
op an  internal  price  index  to  value 
each  LIPO  pool  he  maintains.  Small 
businesses  don't  have  the  staff  or  the 
money  to  hire  the  professional 
consultants  necessary  to  calculate 
these  internal  price  indexes.  My  bill 
allows  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  use 
the  Government  prepared  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  and  manufacturers 
to  use  the  Producer  Price  Index  (PPI), 
which  supply  the  necessary  detail. 
Since  these  indexes  are  prepared  by 
the  Government,  they  would  involve 
no  expense  to  those  businesses  using 
them.  The  Treasury  has  already  intro- 
duced proposed  regulations  suggesting 
that  the  use  of  80  percent  of  CPI  or 
PPI  values  for  each  particular  inven- 
tory item  is  an  acceptably  accurate 
measiire  of  their  value.   A   business. 
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under  this  bill,  could  generate  an  in- 
ternal price  index  of  its  own  using  rec- 
ognised accounting  practices  if  it  can 
substantiate  its  accuracy. 

coMroiuaTT  ttmstvnxMBn 
A  fourth  roadblock  to  LIPO  election 
is  an  IRS  regulation  requiring  busi- 
nesses  to   use   the   same   accounting 
technique    on    their    financial    state- 
ments as  they  use  in  their  income  tax 
calculations.      LIPO.     as     previously 
stated,  is  desirable  for  tax  calculations 
t>ecause    it    increases    the    inventory 
basis,  thereby  reducing  profit  figures 
and  tax  assessments.  This  same  result 
makes  LIPO  unworkable  in  calculating 
a  financial  statement.   In  this  docu- 
ment,  used   by   businesses   to   solicit 
bank  financing  and  investor  contribu- 
tions, the  business  wants  to  bolster  its 
profit  figures,  not  reduce  them,  and 
therefore  would  elect  FIFO  account- 
ing  techniques.   This   conformity   re- 
quirement was  instituted  in  1940  at  a 
time  when  it  was  unclear  whether  or 
not  LIFO  would  become  a  generally 
accepted  accounting  principle.  Today 
LIFO  is  so  recognized  and  the  con- 
formity requirement  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary.   The    legislation    I    introduce 
today   would   eliminate   this   require- 
ment   allowing    a    business    utilizing 
UFO   accounting   techniques   in   tax 
calculations  to  use  FIFO  methods  in 
their  financial  statement. 

WINDPAU.  PROriTS  TAX  PROVISIONS  403(b) 

The  final  obstacle  to  LIPO  adoption 
is  a  provision  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  bill  passed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  requiring  that,  beginning  De- 
cember 31.  1981,  any  business  using 
LIFO  must  report  its  tax  savings  as 
income  when  that  business  is  sold  and 
pay  those  savings  as  taxes.  This  provi- 
sion reduces  the  price  a  purchaser  will 
pay  for  a  LIFO  business  because  these 
businesses  will  come  with  an  immedi- 
ately payable  tax  debt.  Section  403(b) 
WPT  was  passed  in  a  last  minute  com- 
promise on  the  Senate  floor  before 
committee  evaluation. 

It  was  aimed  at  recapturing  untaxed 
profits  normally  paid  by  the  sellor,  but 
exempted  if  the  business  is  passed  as  a 
"bulk  sale. "  In  a  "bulk  sale,"  all  the 
seller's  inventory  is  passed  to  the 
buyer  in  one  lump  sum.  Tax  experts 
agreed  that  recovering  potentially  lost 
tax  using  this  provision  is  "like  throw- 
ing the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water." 
It  recovers  the  tax  but  also  deters 
businesses  from  utilizing  a  streamlined 
LIFO  system  when  a  more  precisely 
tailored  recapture  provision  can  be 
constructed.  The  LIFO  Inventory  Sim- 
plification Tax  Act  of  1981  that  I  pro- 
pose today  would  repeal  this  provision 
in  deference  to  a  narrower  approach 
worked  out  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  simple  modifica- 
tions to  an  existing  and  soundly  built 
accounting  structure  can,  in  one  step, 
increase  the  flow  of  capital  into  the 
struggling  small  business  community. 
The  need  for  inventory  reform  is  no 
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different  than  the  need  for  acceler- 
ated depreciation  reform.  Both  meas- 
ures aid  the  capital  formation  process. 
Both  measures  encourage  productivity 
and  growth.  Both  measures  restore 
the  vitality  to  American  free  enter- 
prise by  loosening  the  noose  of  oppres- 
sive taxation  binding  many  small  busi- 
nesses. By  taking  an  evenhanded  ap- 
proach to  both  capital  intensive  and 
labor  intensive  business  and  comple- 
menting 10-5-3  depreciation  reform 
with  LIPO  reform,  perhaps  we  can  di- 
minish dollars  flowing  beneath  the 
counter  in  an  expanding  "under- 
ground economy"  and  create  more  tax 
revenue  through  the  increased  profit- 
ability of  our  business  community. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3806 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  simplify  the  LIPO  accounting 
rules 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  q/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "LIPO  In- 
ventory Simplification  Tax  Act  of  1981". 

SSC.  2.  REPEAL  OP  REQUIREMENT  THAT  THE  LIFO 
METHOD  USED  POH  TAX  PURPOSES  CONFORM 
TO  THE  ACCOUNTINC  METHOD  USED  FOR  FI- 
NANCIAL PURPOSES 

Section  472  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  last-in.  first-out  inven- 
tories) is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (e)  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (d)  as  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  3.  10- YEAR  AVERAGING  PERMITTED  FOR  IN- 
CREASES IN  INVENTORY  VALUE  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADOPTION  OP  LIFO  METHOD 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  472  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  last- 
in.  first-out  inventories)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who 
changes  its  method  of  accounting  by  reason 
of  an  election  under  this  subsection,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
net  amount  of  adjustments  required  by  sec- 
tion 481(aH2)  to  be  taken  Into  account  by 
the  taxpayer  in  computing  taxable  income 
shall  be  so  taken  into  account  in  each  of  the 
10  taxable  years  beginning  with  the  year  of 
change." 

SEC.  4.  SIMPLIFICATION  OP  INVENTORY  POOLING 
REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Certain  Small  Businesses  Permitted 
One  Inventory  Pool.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subpart  D  of  part  II  of 
subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  inven- 
tories) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  474.  ELECTION  BY  CERTAIN  SMALL 
BUSINESSES  TO  USE  ONE  INVENTORY  POOL 

"(a)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  who  is  an  eli- 
gible small  business  and  who  uses  the  dollar 
value  method  of  pricing  inventories  under 
the  method  provided  by  section  472(b)  may 
elect  for  the  taxable  year  to  use  one  inven- 
tory pool  for  any  trade  or  business  of  the 
taxpayer. 

"(b)  Eligible  Small  Business  Defined.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  taxpayer  is 
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an  eligible  small  business  for  any  taxable 
year  if  the  average  aiuiual  gross  receipts  of 
the  taxpayer  do  not  exceed  $6,000,000  for 
the  3  taxable  years  ending  with  the  taxable 
year. 

"(c)  Spbcial  Ritles.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"( 1 )  Controlled  groups.— 

"(A)  In  CKHKaAL.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpay- 
er which  is  a  member  of  a  controlled  group. 
all  persons  wtiich  are  component  members 
of  such  group  at  any  time  during  the  calen- 
dar year  shall  be  treated  as  one  taxpayer  for 
such  year  for  pur(>oses  of  determining  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(B)  Controlled  group  defined.— For  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A),  persons  shall  be 
treated  as  being  members  of  a  controlled 
group  if  such  persons  would  be  treated  as  a 
single  employer  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  52(b). 

"(2)  Election.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  election  under  ttiis 
section  may  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  and  sliaU  l>e  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(B)  Period  to  which  election  applies.— 
The  election  under  this  section  shall  apply— 

"(i)  to  the  taxable  year  for  which  it  is 
made,  and 

"(ii)  to  all  subsequent  taxable  years  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  an  eligible  small  busi- 
ness. 

unless  the  taxpayer  secures  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  revocation  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Transitional  rules.- In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  changes  the  number  of  inven- 
tory pools  maintained  by  him  in  a  taxable 
year  by  reason  of  an  election  (or  cessation 
thereof)  under  this  section— 

"(A)  the  Inventory  pools  combined  or  sep- 
arated shall  be  combined  or  separated  in  the 
manner  provided  by  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 472: 

"(B)  the  dollar  value  of  the  taxpayer's  in- 
ventory as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  tax- 
able year- 

"(i)  for  which  an  election  under  this  sec- 
tion is  in  effect,  or 

"(ii)  after  such  election  c«ases  to  apply, 
shall  be  the  same  as  such  dollar  value  as  of 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  preceding  the 
taxable  year  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  (as 
the  case  may  be),  and 

"(C)  the  first  taxable  year  for  wtiich  an 
election  under  this  section  is  in  effect  or 
after  such  election  ceases  to  apply  (as  the 
case  may  be)  shall  be  treated  as  a  new  base 
year  in  accordance  with  procedures  pro- 
vided by  regulations  under  section  472." 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.- The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  D  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  474.  Election  by  certain  small  busi- 
nesses to  use  one  inventory  pool." 

(b)  Simflipicatioh  op  Inventory  Pooling 
Requirements  for  Wholesalers  and  Re- 
tailers.—Section  472  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C^ode  of  1954  (relating  to  last-in.  first- 
out  inventories)  as  amended  by  section  2,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Use  op  Government  Prick  Index  Cat- 
egories in  Determininc  Inventory  Pools.— 

"(1)  In  general.- Any  taxpayer— 

"(A)  who  is  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  in  any 
trade  or  business,  and 

"(B)  who  uses  the  dollar  value  method  of 
pricing  inventories  under  the  method  pro- 
vided by  section  472(b). 
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may  elect  to  use  inventory  pools  in  such 
trade  or  business  based  on  the  applicable 
Oovemment  price  Index  categories  for  all 
items  of  inventory  of  the  taxpayer  in  such 
trade  or  business. 

"(2)  Dkpin mows.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(A)  Wholesaler  and  retau.er.— The 
terms  'wholesaler'  and  'retailer'  mean  any 
taxpayer  who  purchases  goods  for  resale  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business, 
without  any  further  manufacturing  or  proc- 
essing of  such  goods. 

"(B)  Applicable  government  price  index 
CATEGORY.- The  term  applicable  Govern- 
ment price  index  category'  means  any  cate- 
gory— 

"(1)  which  is  one  of  the  general  expendi- 
ture categories  of  consumer  goods  described 
in  the  CPI  Detailed  Report. 

"(11)  which  Includes  the  items  of  Inventory 
being  pooled,  and 

"(iii)  which  is  selected  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  CPI  DETAILED  REPORT.— The  term  'CPI 
Detailed  Report'  means  the  report  so  named 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"(3)  Elections.— 

"(A)  In  general.- The  election  under  this 
subsection,  and  the  selection  of  applicable 
government  price  index  categories— 

"(i)  shall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for 
which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable 
years, 

"(ii)  once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and 

"(iii)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

"(B)  Transitional  rules.- The  rules  of 
section  474(c)(3)  shall  apply  to  an  election 
under  this  subsection  and  to  the  cessation 
of  such  election," 

SEC.  5  USE  OP  government  PRICX  INDICES  PER- 
MITTED IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRICING  INVEN- 
TORIES UNDER  LIFO  METHOD 

Section  472  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  (relating  to  last-in,  first-out  inven- 
tories), as  amended  by  sections  2  and  4,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Use  op  Government  Price  Indices  in 
Pricing  Inventory.- 

"(1)  In  general.— a  taxpayer  who  uses  the 
dollar-value  method  of  pricing  inventories 
under  the  method  described  in  subsection 
(b)  may  elect  to  use  the  applicable  Govern- 
ment price  index  category  for  pricing  inven- 
tories under  such  dollar-value  method. 

"(2)  Applicable  government  price  index 
category.- For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  term  'applicable  Government  price 
index  category'  means— 

"(AKi)  any  of  the  general  expenditure  cat- 
egories in  the  CPI  Detailed  Report  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (dK2KC)), 

"(ii)  any  of  the  2-digit  standard  industrial 
classifications  in  the  Producer  Prices  Date 
Report,  or 

"(iii)  any  subcategory  of  a  category  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  or  any  subclasstfication 
of  a  classification  described  in  clause  (ii), 

"(B)  which  includes  the  items  of  inventory 
being  priced,  and 

"(C)  which  is  selected  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Producers  prices  data  report.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  term  'Pro- 
ducers Prices  Date  Report'  means  the  Pro- 
ducers Prices  and  Price  Indexes  Date 
Report  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stetlstics. 

"(4)  EiEcnoN.— ITie  election  under  this 
sut>section,  and  the  selection  of  applicable 
Government  price  index  categories— 
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"(A)  stiall  apply  to  the  taxable  year  for 
which  made  and  to  all  subsequent  taxable 
years, 

"(B)  once  made,  may  be  revoked,  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  and 

"(C)  shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe." 

SEC.  6.  method  op  COMPUTING  LIPO  VALUE  OP 
dollar-value  POOL  MAY  BE  USED  WITHOUT 
SHOWING  OTHER  METHODS  ARE  UNSUITABLE 
OR  IMPRACTICAL 

Section  472  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  last-in,  flrst-out  inven- 
tories), as  amended  by  sections  2.  4.  and  5,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'(f)  Use  of  Link-Chain  Method,  Etc., 
Permitted  WrrnouT  Showing  Other  Meth- 
ods ARE  Unsuitable  or  Impractical.— Any 
taxpayer  may  elect  to  use  a  link  chain  or 
index  method  of  computing  the  LIFO  value 
of  any  dollar-value  pool  without  any  show- 
ing that  any  other  such  method  is  unsuit- 
able or  impractical." 

SBC.  7.  REPEAL  OF  UPO  BEHEFTT  RECAPTURE 
WHERE  PARTIAL  OR  COMPLETE  LIQUIDATION 

(a)  Amendment  op  Section  336.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 

336  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  distributions  of  property  in  liq- 
uidation) is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Technical  amendment.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  336  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  provided". 

(b)  Section  337  Liquidations.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 

337  of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  rules 
for  LIFO  inventories)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  CoNPORMiNC  amendment.— The  last 
sentence  of  section  453B(dK2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  liquidations  to  which  section 
337  applies)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Efpbcttve  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  tliis  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  distributions  and  dispositions  pur- 
suant to  plans  of  liquidation  adopted  after 
E)ecember  31, 1981. 

SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Except  as  provided  in  section  7,  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees. an(l  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  (Kcur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  (»mputerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
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marks  section  of  the  Congrcssional 
RccoKi)  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  19.  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Racoao. 

MaSTIHCS  SCHXDULKD 

MAY  20 
9:00  k.m. 
'Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  10  providing 
for  creation  of  a  Commission  to  design 
a  blueprint  for  improvins  governmen- 
tal performance  at  the  Federal  level 
and  throughout  the  intergovernmen- 
tal ayatem. 

3302  Dirluen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
final  report  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission. 

457  RuaseU  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 

*tluu-lndependent  Ageitcies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1224  Dlrksen  Building 
Bankiitg.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy,  and  Securities  Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  708.  clarify- 
ing the  intent  and  modifying  certain 
provisions    of    the    Foreign    Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Technology 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  certain  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  focus- 
ing on  strategic  materials  and  minerals 
policies. 

235  RusaeU  BuUding 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration °s 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Oversight  of  Government  liCanagement 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
special   prosecutor   provisions  of   the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  583,  limiting  the 
Jurisdiction     of     the     lower     Federal 
courts  in  certain  cases  involving  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  ajn. 

Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

PhUlp  F.  Johnson,  of  lUlnois.  to  be 

Chairman.  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
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Ing  Commission,  and  Kenneth  A. 
OUles.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator. Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service. 

324  RuaseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  158.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  Ufe  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To   hold   hearings  on   the  accomplish- 
ments and  potential  of  certain  neigh- 
borhood interest  groups  and  on  their 
future  economic  outlook. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1160,  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year   1986 
for   the   Urban   Mass  Transportation 
Administration. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Fiiumce 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  In  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Mary  Ann  W.  Dawson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Communications  CoRunission. 
235  Russell  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment  Corporation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy,  and  Securities  Subcommittees 
To  continue  Joint   hearings  on  S.  708, 
clarifying   the    Intent   and   modifying 
certain  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  of  1977. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  583,  limiting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts  in  certain  cases  involving  abor- 
tion. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


May  18,  1981 


May  18,  1981 


Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  faU  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

424  RusaeU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  M.  Butler  III,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy 
RegiUatory  Commission. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Business     meeting,     to     consider     the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
to  the  committee  in  relation  to  spend- 
ing proposals  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,   1981,  and  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  on  matters  which 
faU  within  the  conunittee's  jurisdic- 
tion, as  mandated  by  title  III  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9,  and 
to  consider  pending  calendar  business. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  national  cancer  program. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Fred  J.  VUleUa,  of  CalUomia.  to  be  an 
Associate    Director    of    the    Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  158,  estab- 
lishing   a    congressional    finding    and 
declaration  that  human  life  begins  at 
conception. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  tax  reduc- 
tion proposals  in  the  administration's 
program  for  economic  recovery. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  230,  permitting 
the  withholding  of  State  Income  tax 
from  certain  seamen's  wages  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  S.  644,  liberalizing  cer- 
tain personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions as  applies  to  consiuner  finance 
companies,  S.  978,  permitting  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  W-2  forms  for  termi- 
nated employees  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  S.  1039,  making  permanent  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  the 
value  of  employer  contributions  to  or 


services  provided  by  a  quaUfled  group 
legal  services  plan,  and  S.  450.  provid- 
ing that  the  investment  tax  credit 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  work  and 
breeding  horses. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special   prosecutor   provisions  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separaticm  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528,  to  prohibit  a 
Federal  Court  from  ordering  any  stu- 
dent to  be  assigned  or  transported  to  a 
pubUc  school  other  than  that  which  is 
nearest  to  the  student's  residence. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  A.  McConneU,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  Department  of  Justice. 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

I  JUNEl 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Deferse  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  Independent 
agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  holrt  hearings  on  S.  898,  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenution  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

I  JUNES 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:15  a.m. 
ApprapriaUons 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
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Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  standby  oU  controls. 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Finance 

TaxaUon  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  550.  providing  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
2221  EHrksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing,  and  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  alternative  reme- 
dies. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act,  and  to  hold 
hearings   an    S.    922,    clarifying    the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
Insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, including  S.  916,  S.  918,  S.  919,  S 
920.  S.  636,  S.  1058.  S.  1059.  S.  1060.  S. 
1061.  S.  1062.  S.  1063.  S.  1064.  S.  1065. 
and  S.  1066. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  M.  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  As- 
sistant  Secretary   of   Commerce    for 
Tourism. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  ajn. 
Enviromnent  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE4 
9:00  am. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  E>irksen  Building 
9:30  am. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  550.  provid- 
ing a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tu- 
lUon. 

2221  EHrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation   of   the   Farm   Labor 
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Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
Insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  Building 
JXTNE5 
9:00  a.m. 
Fiiuuice 

Estate  and  Gift  TaxaUon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  404.  S.  395  S 
858.  S.  574.  S.  23.  S.  557.  and  S.  995, 
proposals  to  revise  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws  and  minimize  the  burden  on 
smaU  and  moderate-size  estates. 

2221  Dulcsen  BuUding 

JUNE8 
9:00  am. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    inteUlgence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  municipal 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:00  am. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
on  peiuUng  business  matters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  am. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  prx^Msals 
which  faU  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  immination  of 
Reese  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Envirorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  DUicsen  BuUding 
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JITNEIO 

9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearinss  on  propoeed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1M2  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirkaen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  reconciliations  in  re- 
lation to  proposals  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envlroimiental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementatlon      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JXJNEU 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing  testimony    on   command,   control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  917.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors,  S.  911.  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915.  S.  779  and 
S.  112.  bills  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  12 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  ports  and 
harbors  and  inland  waterways  in  the 
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United  SUtes.  including  S.  809.  S.  810. 

S.  68.  S.  202.  S.  576.  S.  828.  and  S.  1094. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898,  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  898.  pro- 
posed   Telecommunications    Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   S.   810.   proposed 
Inland  Waterway  User  Pee  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
266.     implementing     procedures     and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envirorunental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1 103.  author- 
izing funds  through   fiscal  year   1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,   and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  621.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  development  of  certain 
water  resources  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  22 
10:00  a.m. 
E:nvironment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   Public   Law   95-504. 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  fo- 
cusing on  the  sunset  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  termination  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  on  provisions 
relating  to  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act   providing  subsidies   for 
the  transportation  of  air  mail. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
EInvlronment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  Public  Law  95-504. 
Airline  Deregulation  Act.  focusing  on 
the  sunset  provisions  relating  to  the 
termination  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  on  provisions  relating  to 
section  406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
providing  subsidies  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  air  mail. 

357  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  917,  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors,  S. 
911,  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
award«d  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915,  S.  779,  and  S.  112.  bills  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  substance  of  S. 
266,  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  Interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY? 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  primary  inter- 
vention  in   addressing  societal   prob- 
lems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veteran^  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings   on   the   prospective 
nomination  of  Robert  P.  Nimmo.  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JULY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349, 
to  provide  for  limited  judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  provid- 
ing reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

,  412  RusseU  BuUding 

'  JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349, 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  provid- 
ing reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

I  JULY  22 

9:30  a.m.    ' 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5,  S.  7.  S.  25.  S. 
26.  S.  48,  S.  105,  S.  248.  S.  417,  and  a 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

742.  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  AffaU^ 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5,  S.  7.  S.  25. 
S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417.  and 
S.  742.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  adoption  services  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349.  to 
provide  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  to  provide 
reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  represent- 
ing legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  5.  S.  7. 
S.  25.  S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417. 
and  S.  742.  bUls  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  19 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resxmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  20 

10KI0a.m. 

Appropriations 

MiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1982  for  the 
MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcomittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66.  to  include 
within  the  deflntion  of  a  predatory  act 
against  the  U.S.  as  contained  in  the 
Alien  Enemy  Act  the  seizure  of  a  dip- 
lomatic mission,  or  the  seizure  of  such 
premises  together  with  the  taking  of 
diplomatic  hostages. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  cer- 
tain governmental  direction  and  sup- 
port programs. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

B£AY22 

11:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    CompensaUon 

Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor   Workers    Compensation 

Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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(Leiritlatioe  day  of  Monday.  April  27,  1981) 


TlM  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  tbe  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thttuioiis). 


piATn 

Thb  Reverend  Monslgnor  Alvan  P. 
Heurlnc.  pastor.  St.  Francis  Xavler 
Chim:h.  Belmond.  Iowa,  offered  the  fol- 
lowlnc  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Ood,  we  acknowledge  You  as  Ruler 
of  the  universe.  We  thank  You  for  an- 
other day  in  which  we  can  give  You 
praise  and  honor. 

We  thank  You  for  this  wonderful  land 
to  which  we  live— a  land  so  rich  In  nat- 
ural resources— a  land  blessed  as  no 
other  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  This  land 
is  Your  land.  Remind  us  that  we  are  mere 
stewards  of  these  abundant  goods.  May 
we  preserve  them  and  use  them  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  so  that  we  might  pass 
them  on  to  future  generations  for  years 
to  come. 

Bless  the  Members  of  the  n.S.  Senate. 
Direct  them  In  the  formulation  of  legis- 
lation that  will  contribute  to  peace  and 
Justice  throughout  the  world.  May  they 
omtinue  to  work  for  a  better  Ufe  for  all 
of  mankind— a  world  finally  freed  from 
hunger,  poverty,  and  war. 

Grant.  O  Ood.  that  someday,  men. 
women,  and  children,  the  world  over,  will 
live  as  brothers  and  sisters,  each  respect- 
ing the  differences  of  race,  culture,  and 
religion  of  one  another. 

We  ask  tills  in  Your  name.  O  Ood.  who 
gives  us  tills  day,  and  sustains  us  today, 
tomwTow.  and  always.  You  are  one  God 
forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bxrtm)  has 
15  minutes;  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoRiN)  has  15  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  has  15  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ds- 
Coifcnn)  has  15  minutes;  the  S«iator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robmt  C. 
Byrd)  has  16  minutes;  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr)  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested 
by  all  Senators,  excepting  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robxkt  C. 
Btu»  to  vitiate  their  special  orders  this 
morning.  I  am  prepared  to  vitiate  my 
special  order  this  morning.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  still  re- 
quires his  special  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  vitiate  my  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the  orders 
previously  entered  for  the  special  recog- 
nition of  Senators  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RECXXJNITION   OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  Mxler.  the  majority  leader 
is  recognised. 


TBE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ao- 
Proved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlim.  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS 
POR  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
special  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  this  morning? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes, 
there  are.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 


LEGISLATIVE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  mo- 
ment I  shall  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  then  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  under  the  standing  order. 

I  would  hope  that  during  the  day  today 
we  could  arrive  at  a  time  certain  to  vote 
on  both  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  feel  virtually  cer- 
tain that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  cannot  give  me  an  answer  to  that 
request  now  and  I  will  consult  with  him 
as  we  proceed. 

But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  conferences  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  this  and  other  matters  beginning 
at  12 :30,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader.  I  will  In  a  moment  ask  for  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  automatically  stand 
In  recess  from  the  hour  of  12:30  to  2 
o'clock  so  that  caucuses  can  be  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope,  during  the  caucus  of  the  Demo- 
crats today,  to  be  able  to  discuss  with 
them  the  posstbiliUes  of  a  final  hour  on 
which  to  vote  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
proprlaUcHis  bill  and  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget.  At  this  point.  I 
cannot  give  any  assurance  that  we  can 
reach  a  decision  to  do  so  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  I  am  fairly  optimistic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 


the  very  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  that  statement. 

I  might  say— and  this  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  be  a  threat  or  to  exercise  any 
coercion— it  is  simply  essential,  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  finish  the  debate 
on  the  siOTJlemental  appropriations  bill 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Memorial  Day 
break.  I  will  also  present  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  forcefully  as  I  know  how,  the 
request  that  we  ascertain  a  time  certain 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  and,  of  course,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  resolution, 
as  well.  But  my  preamble  to  say  that  this 
is  not  by  any  means  a  threat  was  to  go 
in  front  of  the  statement  I  am  about  to 
reluctantly  make;  that  is.  if  we  cannot 
finish  the  supplemental,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary, I  am  sure,  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  Senate  can  safely  recess  or  ad- 
journ for  the  Memorial  Day  holiday. 

I  regret  to  say  that  and  I  apologize 
to  all  Senators  who  may  be  Ustenlng  in 
their  offices  on  our  public  address  sys- 
tem. But  I  am  sure  they  understand,  as 
well,  that  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ations expire,  the  present  appropriations 
expire  on  June  5,  and  without  those  ap- 
propriations, without  that  authority,  it 
would  be  very,  very  difficult  for  the 
Government  to  operate  in  many  de- 
partments and  perhaps  impossible  for  it 
to  operate  in  some. 

So  there  is  a  responsibility  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  discharge  the 
regular  and  ordinary  requirements  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  urgently  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  give  the  leadership,  I  am 
sure  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  maximum  cooperation  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  both 
the  budget  conference  report,  but  most 
especially  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyraning,  may  I  ask  is 
there  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  proceed 
into  executive  session  later  this  morn- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
QxTAYLB).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

With  that,  if  there  is  no  objection  from 
the  minority  leader,  I  now  yield  briefly 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Waixop  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


ORDER  POR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
imanimous  consent  that  followtog  the 
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time  for  the  debate  previously  ordered 
on  the  nomination  of  John  B.  Crowell, 
Jr..  there  be  a  period  for  tlie  transaction 
of  routtoe  morning  bustoess  for  not 
more  than  30  mtoutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  thereto  for 
not  more  than  5  mtoutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  12:30  P.M. 
TO  2  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ecmsent  that,  at  the  hour  of 
12:30  pjn.,  the  Senate  stand  to  recess 
until  the  hour  of  2  p m. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  the  rematoder  of  my  time,  if 
any,  remaining  under  the  standing  order. 
I  am  prepared  now  to  yield  to  the  mtoor- 
ity  leader. 

lilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MTNORTTY 
LEADER 


The     PRESIDING     OJVICKK. 
mtoority  leader  is  recognize(L 


The 


THE  UNITED  STAISS  SENATE 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identi£«,  sutement,  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  d.c  floor 


WILLIAM  MACLAY-S  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  recently  spoke  on  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Senate  as  it  met  dur- 
tog  ttie  First  Congress  from  1789  to  1791. 
Many  of  my  remarks  were  drawn  from 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  document  we 
have  from  Chat  era,  or  any  o/tber  era  to 
the  nearly  two  himdred  years  to  which 
the  Smate  has  been  to  existence.  I  tun 
speaktog  of  the  Journal  of  WiUiam 
Maclay.  a  senator  fr(Hn  Pennsylvania. 
Maclay's  private  journal  of  the  events 
of  the  First  C(»gress,  as  one  historian 
has  noted,  offers  "the  only  conttouous 
report  to  existence  of  that  early  federal 
period  when  debates  occurred  behtod 
closed  doors  and  no  official  record  was 
prepared  for  the  public."  This  journal 
is  more  reveaUng  than  the  Senate  Jour- 
nal or  the  later  prmted  Annals  of  Con- 
gress because  it  fleshaj  out  the  spare 
mtoutes  of  the  First  Congress  and  gives 
human  fcMnoa  to  its  participants.  William 
Maclay  was  a  man  of  opinions,  passions, 
and  wonderful  humor.  I  found  his  jour- 
nal a  delight  to  read,  for  it  is  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  inf(»Tnative.  Would  that 
the  Senate  had  more  journal-keepers  of 
his  wit  and  ability  and  Insight! 

During  this  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. I  expect  to  be  speaking  regularly 
<Hi  the  history  of  this  great  institution. 

I  began  this  series  of  speeches  on 
March  21,  1980.  over  a  year  ago,  and 
I  am  today  making  my  40th  speech  on 
the  United  States  Senate. 


While  I  shall  be  concentrating  on  the 
devdopment  of  the  institution  and  the 
major  events  it  has  weathered,  from  time 
to  time,  I  should  like  to  stop  to  feature 
oae  or  more  senators  who  have  made 
■tngiiiar  contributions  or  who  have  left 
b^iind  Journals,  diaries,  and  moncArs 
for  our  Instruction.  We  to  this  chamber 
today  are  surrounded  by  marble  busts 
and  handsome  statues  and  portraits  of 
our  predecessors.  While  gaztog  on  their 
fixed  countenances,  we  should  also  give 
attenti<»  to  their  words.  Tbday,  there- 
fore, I  Shan  be  speaktog  of,  and  reading 
from,  the  words  of  William  Maclay. 

Who  was  this  first  diarist  of  the  United 
States  Senate?  William  Maclay  was  bom 
on  July  27,  1734 — ^nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago— to  New  Garden, 
Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  a  Scotch-Irish 
immigrant.  He  spent  his  early  years  to 
the  south  central  Pennsylvania  coimty 
of  Ranklto.  and  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation from  the  Reverend  John  Blair. 
We  may  assume  he  was  an  adventurous 
youth,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
was  a  lieutenant  to  a  military  expediticm 
to  Fort  Duquesne  (at  the  site  of  present- 
day  Pittsburgh) ,  and  five  years  later  par- 
ticipated to  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

He  was  a  surveyor,  a  farmer,  and  a 
lawyer.  In  1769  he  married  Mary  Mc- 
Clure,  daughter  of  Jolin  Harris  who 
founded  Harrisburg,  the  current  capital 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  laid  out  the  town  of 
Sunbury,  and  built  a  stone  house  for 
himself  there,  which,  I  believe,  is  still 
standtog. 

During  these  pre-revoIuUonary  days, 
Maclay  was  close  to  the  Penn  family,  tbe 
British  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  fact  had  once  sailed  for  England  to 
meet  with  Thomas  Penn  concemtog  his 
land  surveys.  But  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Maclay's  loyalties  were  (m  the 
side  of  todependence.  and  he  jotoed  the 
patriots'  militia  and  later -the  Conttoen- 
tal  Army. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  he  en- 
tered state  politics,  servmg  to  the  State 
Assembly  from  1781  to  1785.  and  as  a 
member  of  its  Supreme  Executive  Council 
to  1786  and  1788.  When  the  new  federal 
govoTunent  was  formed,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  legislature  elected  Maclay 
and  Robert  Morris  as  its  first  two  United 
States  Senators.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  new  Senate  then  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mtoe  whether  they  would  have  a  two. 
four,  or  six-year  term,  as  the  Constitution 
liad  provided.  Morris  drew  a  six-year 
term;  Maclay,  imfortimately.  just  a  two- 
year  term.  Thus,  because  he  was  defeated 
for  reelection,  his  journal,  of  necessity, 
covers  only  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Senate's  history.  But  we  are  thankful 
for  what  we  have. 

William  Maclay's  journal  opens  (m 
April  24,  1789,  eighteen  days  after  the 
Senate  was  able  to  establish  its  first 
quorum  and  begto  its  bustoess.  The  jour- 
nal closes  on  March  3,  1791,  when  Mac- 
lay's  term  came  to  an  end.  The  emtoent 
historian,  Charles  A.  Beard,  has  called 
Maclay's  Journal: 


One  of  the  most  precious  human  doeu- 
menta  for  tbe  study  of  American  mannan. 
morails.  and  Intelligence,  political  and  gen- 
eral .  .  .  Through  the  burning  glare  of  Its 
spot  Ugbt  stalk,  amble,  or  drift  aU  the  dis- 
tinguished personalities  of  the  age.  from 
George  Washington  to  Flaher  Ames.  It  opta* 
the  door  of  private  homes,  reporting  table 
talk  and  gossip,  describing  the  "intellectual 
climate"  of  the  time.  In  one  burst  of  illu- 
mination after  another,  it  shoots  fire-flares 
into  the  workshop  behind  the  splendid  fa- 
cade of  Alexander  HamUton's  public  struc- 
ture, showing  us  the  great  fathers  of  the 
republic  in  their  slilrt  sleeves,  planning. 
caucusing,  cutting,  fitting,  compromising, 
and  deciding. 

Maclay  was  not  Just  a  reporter  of  de- 
bates. He  was  no  dispassionate,  distoter- 
ested,  objective  observer.  He  was  a  par- 
ticipant with  a  strong  mtod  ot  his  own, 
with  a  democratic  dlsdato  for  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  the  Federalists,  ana 
with  a  rheumatic's  impatience  with  fools 
who  take  up  one's  time.  Maclay  repre- 
sented rural  agricultural  Pennsylvaina, 
while  Robert  Morris  represented  urban 
commercial  Philadelphia.  Iifaclay  de- 
fended the  small  farmers  of  his  tate 
from  Hamilton's  financial  programs  and 
their  heavy  taxes. 

Although  political  parties  to  those  days 
were  far  from  orgsoized  and  p<^tical 
Itoes  could  be  quite  blurred,  Maclay  was 
clearly  a  member  of  the  mtoority  to  the 
Senate.  But.  as  we  shall  see,  he  could 
be  quite  caustic  to  debate,  a  man  who 
could  not  resist  bursting  a  few  bubbles 
and  did  so  at  every  opp<H-tunity. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Maclay's  entry 
for  Thiu^ay,  April  30, 1789.  an  excdlent 
example  of  his  fine  form,  describing 
the  Senate's  deliberation  prior  to  the 
Inauguration  of  George  Washington: 

30  April,  Thursday — This  is  a  great,  im- 
portant day.  Ooddess  of  etiquette,  assist  me 
while  I  describe  it.  The  Senate  stood  ad- 
journed to  half  after  eleven  o'clock.  About 
ten  dressed  in  my  best  clothes;  went  for  Mr. 
Morris'  lodgings,  but  met  his  son.  who  told 
me  that  his  father  would  not  be  in  town 
untU  Saturday.  Turned  into  the  Hall.  Tlie 
crowd  already  great.  The  Senate  met.  The 
Vice-President  rose  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner. This  son  of  Adam  seemed  impressed  with 
deeper  gravity,  yet  what  shaU  I  think  of  him? 
He  (rften,  m  the  midst  of  his  most  impor- 
tant airs — I  believe  when  he  Is  at  loss  for 
expressions  (and  this  he  often  is.  wrapped 
up.  I  suppose,  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
own  importance) — sufler*  an  unmeaning 
kind  of  vacant  laugh  to  escape  him. 

This  was  the  case  to-day.  and  reaUy  to 
me  bore  the  air  of  ridiculing  the  farce  he 
was  acting.  'Oentlemen.  I  wish  for  the  dl- 
recUon  of  the  Senate.  The  President  will. 
I  suppose,  address  the  Congress.  How  shaU 
I  behave?  How  stiaU  we  receive  it?  eball  It 
be  standing  or  sitting?' 

Here  foUowed  a  considerable  deal  of  talk 
from  him  which  I  could  make  nothing  of. 
Mr.  Lee  began  with  the  House  of  Commons 
(as  Is  usual  with  him),  then  the  Bouse 
of  Lords,  then  the  King,  and  tJien  back 
again.  The  result  of  his  information  was. 
that  the  Lords  sat  and  the  Commons  stood 
on  the  deUvery  of  the  King's  speech.  Mr. 
Izard  got  up  and  told  how  often  be  had 
been  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  said 
a  great  deal  of  what  he  had  seen  there.  (He) 
made,  however,  this  sagadons  discovery,  that 
the  Commons  stood  because  they  bad  no 
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Mftta  to  lit  on.  iMlag  arrlTod  at  the  bar  of 
the  RouM  of  Lords.  It  wm  dUcoTcrMt  %ft«r 
aooM  time  th«t  the  King  Mt.  too,  and  had 
his  rolMt  and  crown  on. 

Mr.  Adams  got  up  again  and  said  he  had 
been  Tery  often  Indeed  at  the  Parliament 
on  those  occasions,  but  there  alwajs  was 
such  a  crowd,  and  laAUs  along,  that  for  his 
p«rt  he  could  not  say  how  it  was.  Mr.  Carroll 
got  up  to  declare  that  he  thought  It  of  no 
coiuequence  how  It  was  In  Qreat  Britain: 
they  were  no  rule  to  us,  etc.  But  all  at  once 
the  Secretary,  who  had  been  out,  whispered 
to  the  Chair  that  the  Clerk  from  the  Rep- 
reaentatlTes  was  at  the  door  with  a  com- 
munication. Oentlemen  of  the  Senate,  how 
shall  be  be  received?  A  silly  kind  of  res- 
olution of  the  committee  on  that  business 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  some  days  ago. 
The  amount  of  It  was  that  each  House  should 
communicate  to  the  other  what  and  how 
they  chose;  It  concluded,  however,  son>e- 
thlng  m  this  way:  That  everything  should 
be  done  with  all  propriety  that  was  proper. 
The  quesUon  was.  Shall  this  be  adopted, 
that  we  may  know  how  to  receive  the 
Clerk?  It  was  objected  (that)  this  wUl 
throw  no  light  on  the  subject;  It  will  leave 
you  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Lee  brought  the  House  of  Commons 
before  us  again.  He  reprobated  the  rule; 
declared  that  the  Clerk  should  not  come 
within  the  bar  of  the  House;  that  the 
proper  mode  was  for  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
with  the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  to  meet  the 
Clerk  at  the  door  and  receive  his  communi- 
cation; we  are  not,  however,  provided  for 
this  ceremonloxis  way  of  doing  business,  hav- 
ing neither  mace  nor  sergeant  nor  Masters 
In  Chancery,  who  carry  down  bills  from  the 
English  Lords. 

Mr.  Inrd  got  up  and  labored  unintelli- 
gibly to  show  the  great  distinction  between 
a  communication  and  a  delivery  of  a  thing, 
but  he  was  not  minded.  Mr.  Ellsworth  showed 
plainly  enough  that  If  the  Clerk  was  not 
permitted  to  deliver  the  communication,  the 
Speaker  might  as  well  send  it  Inclosed.  Re- 
peated accounts  came  (that)  the  Speaker 
and  RepreeentaUves  were  at  the  door.  Con- 
fusion ensued;  the  members  left  their  seau. 
Mr.  Bead  roe*  and  caUed  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  neglect  that  had  been 
shown  Mr.  Thomson,  late  Secretary.  Mr.  Lee 
rose  to  answer  blm.  but  I  could  not  hear  one 
word  he  said. 

The  Speaker  was  Introduced,  followed  by 
the  Representatives.  Here  we  sat  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  before  the  President  arrived — 
this  delay  was  owing  to  Lee,  Izard,  and  Dal- 
ton.  who  had  stayed  with  us  while  the 
Speaker  came  In,  instead  of  going  to  attend 
the  President. 

The  President  advanced  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  Representatives,  bowing  to  each  He 
was  placed  to  the  chair  by  the  Vlce-Preel- 
dent;  the  Senate  with  their  president  on  the 
right,  the  Speaker  and  the  Representatives 
on  his  left.  The  Vice-President  roae  and  ad- 
dressed a  short  sentence  to  him. 

The  Imnort  of  it  was  that  he  should  now 
take  the  oath  of  office  as  President.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgot  half  what  he  was  to 
say.  for  he  made  a  dead  pause  and  stood  for 
some  time,  to  ^pearance,  in  a  vacant  mood. 

He  finished  with  a  formal  bow.  and  the 
President  was  conducted  out  of  the  middle 
window  into  the  gallery,  and  the  oath  was 
administered  by  the  Chancellor.  Notice  that 
the  biislnms  done  was  communicated  to  the 
crowd  by  proclamation,  etc.,  who  gave  three 
cheers,  and  repeated  it  on  the  President's 
bowing  to  them. 

As  the  company  returned  Into  the  Senate 
chamber,  the  President  took  the  chair  and 
the  Senators  and  Bepreaentatlves  their  seau. 
He  roee,  and  all  arose  also,  and  addressed 


them.  Thla  great  mmn  was  agitated  and  em- 
barraMed  more  than  aver  be  waa  by  the 
leveled  cannon  or  pointed  muaket.  Be  trem- 
bled, and  several  times  could  acarce  make  out 
to  read,  though  it  must  be  suppoaed  he  had 
often  read  before.  He  put  part  of  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  into  the  side  of  what  I  think 
the  tailors  call  the  faU  of  the  breechea  (cor- 
responding to  the  modem  side-pocket), 
changing  the  paper  Into  his  right  hand.  Af- 
ter some  Ume  he  then  did  the  same  with 
some  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 

When  he  came  to  the  words  ail  the  world, 
he  made  a  flourish  with  his  right  hand, 
which  left  rather  an  ungainly  Impression.  I 
sincerely,  for  my  part,  wished  all  set  cere- 
mony In  the  hands  of  the  dancing-masters, 
and  the  first  of  men  had  read  off  his  address 
In  the  plainest  manner,  without  ever  taking 
his  eyee  from  the  paper,  for  I  felt  hurt  that 
he  was  not  first  in  everything.  He  was 
dressed  in  deep  brown,  with  metal  buttons, 
with  an  eagle  on  them,  white  stockings,  a 
bag,  and  sword. 

From  the  hall  there  was  a  grand  proces- 
sion to  Saint  Patil's  Church,  where  prayers 
were  said  by  the  Bishop.  The  procession  was 
well  conducted  and  without  accident,  as  far 
as  I  have  heard.  The  mllltla  were  all  under 
arms,  lined  the  street  near  the  church,  made 
a  good  fig\ire.  and  behaved  weU. 

The  Senate  returned  to  their  chamber 
after  service,  and  formed,  and  took  up  the 
addreee.  Our  Vice-President  called  it  hu 
moit  graciout  rpeech.  I  can  not  approve  of 
this.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  It — 
Johnson.  Carroll.  Patterson.  Adjourned.  In 
the  evening  there  were  grand  fireworks.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador's  house  was  adorned 
with  transparent  paintings;  the  French  Min- 
ister's house  was  Illuminated,  and  had  some 
transparent  pieces;  the  Hall  was  grandly 
illuminated,  and  after  all  this  the  people 
went  to  bed. 

For  the  First  Congress.  Mr.  President, 
there  were  no  clearly  defined  precedents. 
Every  action  had  to  be  considered  and 
deliberated  over,  no  matter  how  minute. 
We  can  see  some  of  Maclay's  impatience, 
as  well  as  his  democratic  sensibilities  in 
his  entry  for  May  5: 

May  6th— The  bill  of  yesterday  (prescrib- 
ing the  oath)  had  a  third  reading,  but  now 
how  Is  It  to  l>e  sent  to  the  other  House?  A 
motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  It  go 
by  the  Secretary. 

Prom  half  after  eleven  to  half  after  one 
was  this  Important  question  agitated.  The 
other  House  had  affronted  the  Senate  by 
sending  up  the  bUl  In  a  letter,  and  now  we 
would  not  send  It  down  by  a  member.  The 
dignity  of  the  House  was  much  Insisted  on. 
We  were  plagued  again  with  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  'parliamentary'  was 
the  supplementary  word  to  every  sentence. 

I  doubted  much  whether  I  should  rise  or 
not;  however,  when  everybody  else  had 
something  to  say.  I  scorned  to  be  silent.  I 
remarked  that  I  roae  with  reluctance  on  a 
subject  when  I  had  not  been  able  to  draw 
any  Information  from  experience,  as  the 
State  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  had 
but  one  House,  yet  from  what  I  could  learn 
the  States  which  had  two  Houses  in  the  Un- 
ion carried  on  their  communications  by 
members:  that  this  I  considered  as  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  mode  of  Inttrcourse,  and 
that  I  would  much  rather  take  example  from 
our  own  States  than  from  Oreat  Brttaln; 
that  this  Intercourse,  therefore,  was  the  one 
which  I  most  sincerely  wished,  and  thought 
the  sooner  it  was  adopted  the  better:  that 
if  our  members  should  be  Ill-treated  below. 
as  had  been  alleged  by  some  gentlemen,  the 
faiUt  would  not  be  ours,  and  then  we  would 
be  fuUy  Justified  In  adoptliig  some  other 


mode;  that  a  communication  by  our  Secre- 
tary was  a  bad  one;  that  it  interrupted  busi- 
ness, as  we  could  not  proceed  without  him. 

If  we  meant  it  by  way  of  retximlng  the 
affront  that  had  been  offered  to  us,  this  was 
wrong.  We  should  aend  the  bill  by  letter,  and 
thla  would  be  treating  them  in  land. 

I  was  answered,  or  at  least  an  attempt  was 
made,  but  I  was  not  convinced.  Mr.  Langdon 
got  up  soon  after,  and  seemed  to  adopt  all  I 
had  said,  but  the  motion  waa  carried  against 
us. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  are  all  accus- 
tomed to  hearing  the  President's  annual 
state  of  the  union  message.  We  assemble 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  delivers  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message.  But  for  the  Members  of  the 
First  Congress,  the  burning  issue  was, 
how  should  the  Senate  answer  the 
speech?  So,  we  read  from  Maclay's  Jour- 
nal of  May  7: 

May  7 — The  bill  for  taking  the  oath  for 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  came  up. 
The  amendments  all  agreed  to,  and  a  small 
one  added.  The  committee  reported  an  an- 
swer to  the  President's  speech.  It  was  read. 
One  part  was  objected  to,  which  stated  the 
United  States  to  have  been  In  anarchy  and 
con/ti»lon,  and  the  President  stepping  In 
and  rescuing  them.  A  very  long  debate.  The 
words  were  struck  out.  Mr.  Lee  offered  part 
of  a  sentence  which.  I  thought,  filled  the 
sentence  with  propriety.  It  was,  however, 
lost.  Mr.  Patterson  offered  a  clause,  'rescued 
us  from  evils  iv^pending  over  us."  This  was 
carried;  but  half  the  Senate  nearly  made 
sour  faces  at  it. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  said  it  was  tautological,  but 
seemed  at  a  loss  as  to  mending  it.  I  rose, 
more  In  consequence  of  a  kind  of  determina- 
tion that  I  have  adopted  of  saying  some- 
thing every  day  than  from  any  fondness  of 
the  subject. 

I  admitted  that  there  appeared  something 
tautological  in  the  words,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  mend  them  consistent  with  elegant 
diction,  but.  If  the  first  syllable  was  taken 
from  the  word  impending,  it  would  then 
stand,  'evils  pending  over  us.'  The  objecUon 
would  be  obviated,  but  I  would  not  say  the 
language  would  be  eloquent. 

But,  since  I  was  up,  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  I  thought  the  whole  clause 
Improper;  that  to  state  the  whole  Union  as 
being  In  anarchy  or  under  Impending  ruin 
was  sanctifying  the  calumnies  of  our 
enemies,  who  had  long  labored  in  the  foreign 
gazettes  to  represent  lu  as  a  people  void 
of  government. 

It  was  fixing  a  stain  on  the  annals  of 
America,  for  future  historians  would  appeal 
to  the  transactions  of  this  very  day  as  a  proof 
of  OUT  disordered  circumstances.  I  therefore 
was  against  the  whole  clause.  Mr.  Wlngate 
followed  me.  and  was  for  having  the  clause 
struck  (out). 

This  coul**  not  well  be  done  consistent 
with  order.  I  mentioned  that,  if  a  recon- 
sideration '  as  moved.  I  would  second  It.  It 
was  recons  dered  and  amended,  and  after- 
ward rec  a  -nltted  to  the  same  committee. 
They  reti.-et    for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it. 

Now  the  Vice-President  rose  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  manner  of 
delivering  the  answer  to  the  President.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  on  this 
snd  other  subjects  with  a  committee  of 
Representatives.  'There  are  three  ways,  gen- 
tlemen (said  our  Vice-President),  by  which 
the  President  may  communicate  with  us. 
One  is  personally,  if  he  comes  here,  we  must 
have  a  seat  for  him.  Tn  England  It  is  called  a 
throne.  To  be  sure.  It  U  behind  that  seat  we 
must  seek  for  shelter  and  protection.  The 
second  U  by  a  minuter  of  state.  The  third  U 
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by  his  chamberlain  or  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp,  I  had  almost  said,  but  that  Is  a  mili- 
tary phrase.  It  may  become  a  great  constitu- 
tional question.' 

Seeing  the  House  look  blank,  he  said.  'I 
throw  these  things  out  for  gentlemen  to 
think  of.'  Mr.  Lee  got  up  and  said  something 
on  the  propriety  of  having  a  seat  with  a 
canopy  for  the  President.  Mr.  Langdon  said 
something,  but  did  not  seem  well  collected, 
and  spoke  so  low  I  did  not  hear  him. 

The  time  was  trified  tUl  near  three  o'clock. 
The  day  was  cold,  and  the  members  col- 
lected near  the  fire,  leaving  their  seats.  The 
committee  returned  with  the  message,  and 
It  really  read  vastly  better,  and  was  altered 
in  the  exceptional  phrases.  In  one  place, 
speaking  of  the  Oovemment,  It  mentioned 
'dignity  and  rplendor:  I  submitted  It  to  the 
gentlemen  who  had  the  amending  of  It 
whether  'respectability'  waa  not  better  than 
tplendoT.  Mr.  Carroll,  c^  the  committee,  did 
not  defend  the  word  'splendor,'  but  said 
'respectability  had  been  used  before.  If  he 
recollected  right.  Mr.  Patterson  said  it 
sounded  much  better  than  'respectability,' 
and  rounded  the  period.  Dr.  Johnson  said 
'splendor'  signified  In  this  place  the  highest 
perfection  of  government.  These  were  the 
three  members  of  the  conmilttee. 

I  mentioned  that.  If  the  word  respecta- 
bility had  been  used  immediately  before.  It 
would  be  Improper;  that  dignity  alone  I 
thought  expressed  all  that  was  wanted. 

As  to  the  seeking  of  sounding  names  and 
pompous  expressions.  I  thought  them  excep- 
tionable on  that  very  account,  and  that  no 
argument  waa  necessary  to  show  It;  that  dif- 
ferent men  had  a  train  of  different  Ideas 
raised  by  the  same  word;  that  'splendor' 
when  applied  to  goivemment,  brought  Into 
my  mind.  Instead  of  the  highest  perfection, 
all  the  faulty  finery,  brilliant  scenes,  and 
expensive  trappings  of  royal  government, 
and  impressed  my  mind  with  an  Idea  quite 
the  reverse  of  republican  respectability, 
which  I  thought  consisted  In  firm  and  pru- 
dent councils,  frugality,  and  economy. 

I  found  I  was  not  seconded,  and  con- 
cluded that  my  motion  went  to  reconmiend 
a  reconsideration  of  the  word  'splendor'  to 
the  committee.  They  did  not  alter  It.  and 
the  answer  was  agreed  toi  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent rose  in  the  ohatr  and  repeated  tvrtce, 
with  more  Joy  In  his  face  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him  assume  before,  he  hoped  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  supported  with  dignity 
and  splendor.  I  thought  he  did  It  by  way  of 
triumph  over  me  for  a  former  defeat  I  gave 
him,  but  maybe  I  was  mistaken. 

In  these  debates  over  form  and  for- 
mality, Maclay  lined  up  consistently  op- 
posed to  the  ceremonial  pomposity  of  the 
nation's  first  Vice  President,  John 
Adams.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Maclay's 
devastating  portrait  of  Adams  on 
May  11: 

Mr.  Lee  moved  to  put  off  the  order  of  the 
day.  on  the  subject  of  titles,  until  to-morrow. 
Agreed  to.  He  then  moved  to  consider  the 
appointing  of  a  Sergeant-at-Arms.  This  lost. 
Mr.  Izard  and  sundry  gentlemen  of  the 
Senate  (were)  dissatisfied  with  our  Vice 
President.  He  takes  on  him  to  school  the 
members  from  the  chair.  His  grasping  after 
titles  has  been  observed  by  everybody.  Mr. 
Izard,  after  describing  his  air.  manner,  de- 
portment, and  personal  fiinire  in  the  chair, 
concluded  with  applying  the  title  Rotundity 
to  him.  I  have  really  often  looked  at  him  with 
surprise  mlngted  with  contempt  when  he  is  In 
the  chair  and  no  business  before  the  Senate. 
Instead  of  that  sedate,  easy  air  which  I  would 
have  him  possess,  he  will  look  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  then  down  on  the  knees 
of  his  breeches,  then  dl'nple  bis  visage  with 


the  most  allly  kind  of  half  smile  which  I  can 
not  well  express  In  English.  The  Scotch-Irish 
have  a  word  that  hits  it  exactly — smudging. 
God  forgive,  me  for  the  vile  thought,  but  I 
can  not  help  thinking  of  a  monkey  just  put 
into  breeches  when  I  saw  him  betray  such 
evident  marks  or  self-conceit.  He  made  us  a 
speech  this  day  also,  but,  as  I  did  not  minute 
the  heads  of  it  when  he  spoke,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  recollect  it. 

In  the  corridors  outside  the  Senate 
and  House  chambers,  Maclay  and  his 
friends  greeted  each  other  with  much 
mirth  and  such  titles  as  "Your  Highness 
of  the  Senate"  and  "His  Highness  of  the 
Lower  House."  It  is  a  most  noteworthy 
observation  on  our  first  president  that 
George  Washington  remained  aloof  from 
this  entire  fracas.  Maclay  reported  that 
he  had  found  no  clue  as  to  Washington's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  titles.  As 
usual,  Washington  endeavored  to  remain 
above  the  battle.  On  those  occasions, 
when  Washington  had  to  deal  directly 
with  CcHigress,  he  was  surprisingly  ill  at 
ease.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  Maclay's 
vivid  description  of  the  Senate's  reply  to 
Washington's  first  State  of  the  Union 
message,  on  May  18 : 

Senate  met.  The  address  (to  the  President) 
was  read  over,  and  we  proceeded  In  carriages 
to  the  President's  to  present  it.  Having  no 
part  to  act  but  that  of  a  mute,  I  had  noth- 
ing to  embarrass  me.  We  were  received  In  an 
antechamber. 

Had  some  Uttle  difficulty  about  seats,  as 
there  were  several  wanting,  from  whence  may 
be  Inferred  that  the  President's  major-domo 
Is  not  the  most  provident,  as  our  numbers 
were  well  enough  known.  We  bad  not  been 
seated  more  than  three  minutes  when  it  was 
signified  to  us  to  wait  on  the  President  in  his 
levee-room. 

The  Vice-President  went  foremost,  and 
the  Senators  followed  without  any  particular 
order.  We  made  our  bows  as  we  entered,  and 
the  Vice-President,  having  made  a  bow,  be- 
gan to  read  an  address.  He  was  much 
confused. 

The  paper  trembled  In  his  hand,  though  he 
had  the  aid  of  both  by  resting  it  on  his  hat 
which  he  held  In  his  left  hand.  He  read  very 
badly  all  that  was  on  the  front  pages.  The 
turning  of  the  page  seemed  to  restore  him. 
and  he  read  the  rest  with  more  propriety. 
This  agitation  was  the  more  remarkable,  as 
there  were  but  twenty-two  persons  present 
and  none  of  them  strangers. 

The  President  took  his  reply  out  of  bis 
coat-pocket.  He  had  his  spectacles  In  his 
Jacket-pocket,  having  his  hat  in  his  left 
hand  and  the  naper  In  his  right.  He  had  too 
many  objects  for  his  h^nds.  He  shifted  his 
hat  between  his  forearm  and  the  left  side  of 
his  breast. 

But  taking  his  spectacles  from  the  case 
embarrassed  him.  He  got  rid  of  this  small 
distress  by  laying  the  spectacle-case  on  the 
chimney-piece.  Colonel  Humphreys  stood  on 
his  right.  Mr.  Lear  on  his  left. 

Having  adjusted  his  spectacles,  which  was 
not  very  easy,  considering  the  engagements 
on  his  hands,  he  read  the  reply  with  toler- 
able exactness  and  without  much  emotion.  I 
thought  he  should  have  received  us  with  his 
spectacles  on.  which  would  have  saved  the 
makmg  of  some  uncouth  motions. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  did  nearly  as  weU  as 
anybody  could  have  done  the  same  motions. 
Could  the  laws  of  etiquette  have  permitted 
him  to  have  been  disencumbered  of  his  hat. 
It  would  have  reUeved  him  much. 

After  having  read  his  reply,  he  deUvered 


the  paper  to  the  Vice-President  with  an  eMy 
Inclination,  bowed  around  to  the  company, 
and  desired  them  to  be  seated.  This  poUte- 
ness  seems  founded  on  reason,  for  men.  after 
standing  quite  still  some  tune,  want  to  sit. 
If  it  were  lor  only  a  minute  or  two.  The  Vice- 
President  did  not  comply,  nor  did  he  refuse, 
but  stood  so  long  that  the  President  repeated 
the  request.  He  declined  it  by  maung  «  low 
bow.  and  retired.  We  made  our  bows,  came 
out  to  the  door,  and  waited  tiu  our  carriages 
took  us  up.  Colonel  Humphreys  waited  on  us 
to  the  door. 

Lest  we  be  misled  by  all  the  talk  of 
titles  and  formalities,  there  were  sub- 
stantive issues  before  the  First  Congress 
as  well.  In  May  1789  the  Congress  de- 
bated impoii,  taxes,  and  Maclay's  ac- 
count gives  us  some  graphic  descriptionn 
of  the  legislative  maneuvering  that  went 
on.  All  ran  smooth  in  the  debate,  said 
Maclay,  "till  we  came  to  the  molasses." 
This  was  a  product  dear  to  the  mer- 
chants of  New  England. 

They  like  it  down  in  West  Virginia 
also. 

Has  the  Senator  ever  gone  to  the 
molasses  making?  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Qlhiois,  mo- 
lasses making  is  a  great,  great  thing  to 
attend.  They  often  have  a  bit  of  country 
music  there  with  a  banjo  picker,  guitar, 
and  a  fiddler. 

Mr.  DIXON.  A  fiddler,  too? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  fiddler.  Tlie 
fiddler  plays  a  tune. 

This  was  a  product  dear  to  the  mer- 
chants of  New  England,  and  for  which 
their  representatives  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fought  successfully  to  lower  the 
duty  from  five  to  four  cents.  The  next 
day.  May  27,  Maclay  made  this  entry  in 
his  journal: 

The  minutes  were  read.  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  Strong  immediately  get  up  and  be- 
gin a  long  harangue  on  the  subject  of 
molasses.  One  looked  at  another.  Blr.  Car- 
roll had  taken  his  seat  next  to  me.  Several 
of  the  gentlemen  miurmured.  At  laat  Mr. 
Carroll  rose  and  asked  pardon  for  inter- 
rupting any  gentleman,  but  said  that  mat- 
ter had  been  determined  yesterday.  The  Vice- 
President  said  the  question  had  been  taken 
on  four  cents  being  put  Instead  of  five,  but 
no  question  had  been  taken  on  the  para- 
graph after  it  was  amended. 

The  whole  sentence  was  on  molasses  per^ 
gallon,  four  cents;  that  a  second  should  be 
put  on  It  was  Wle;  but  it  was  plain  that  thU 
matter  bad  been  agreed  on  between  the 
Vice-President  and  the  New  England  men. 
and  In  all  probability  they  have  got  som? 
people  who  voted  for  four  yesterday  to  prom- 
ise to  vote  for  less  to-day.  Dalton,  however, 
got  up  and  made  a  long  speech  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  are  absent,  and  particularly 
the  gentlemen  who  moved  for  the  four 
cents,  and  desired  it  might  be  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. I  must  declare  this  the  most  un- 
candld  piece  of  proceeding  that  I  have  ever 
seen  In  the  Senate. 

The  molasses  issue  came  up  again  the 
next  day: 

And  now  for  the  article  of  molasses.  Lee, 
who  is  a  perfect  Ishmael.  declared  the  sec- 
ond question  totally  out  of  order.  It  is  true, 
parliamentary  precedent  might  be  alleged 
in  favor  of  such  second  question;  but  in  the 
present  case  it  was  evidently  a  trick,  and  I 
guessed    some    parties   had    changed    sides. 
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Wtom  Um  dlaeouTM  It  appaarad  to  bm  tbkt 
Mr.  rmm,  of  OoorgU,  bad  eta*ng«d. 

Tb«  Vlc*-Pr«aid«nt  utMAm  •  barangue  on 
tbm  aubjcct  of  ortter.  Tbe  f»cu  wer«  all 
agraMI  to,  vis.:  that  It  wai  agread  to  s:rH  c 
out  ilT*  oanta;  that  th«  first  motion  aeconded 
waa  to  inaart  two  canta.  Tba  second  motion 
••oondad  waa  for  thraa  oants.  Tha  third 
moUoa  aacoBdad  waa  for  four  canta.  That  a 
vary  long  and  tadloua  dlacuaslon  took  place 
with  all  tba  thraa  motions  before  the  Chair: 
that  aa  adjournment  had  been  called  for. 
and  nogatlved  axpraaaly  on  tbe  avowed  rea- 
son that  tba  committee  would  flrat  get  rt:J 
of  tba  arUda:  that  the  Vioa-Praaldant  men- 
tioned from  tha  chair  that  ha  would  put  tp. 
quaatlon  on  four  flrat,  that  being  tbe  hlgheat 
aum.  Tha  question  was  put  and  carried,  and 
the  Senate  afterward  adjourned. 

Tha  Vlce-Prealdent  made  a  speech,  which 
really  was  to  me  unlnteUlglble.  He  seemed 
willing  to  persuade  the  membera  that  the 
abOTe  waa  a  y«ry  unfair  mode  of  doing  bual- 
naaa.  and  that  they  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  sentiments  freely  In  the 
abore  way.  He  concluded,  however,  that  a/ter 
th*  four  (cents)  had  been  carried  it  looj  <n 
order  to  move  /or  any  lotoer  rum. 

Somebody  whispered  that  he  ought  to  get 
hla  wig  dresced.  Mr.  Morris  roae  and  declared 
It  waa  with  reluctance  that  be  differed  with 
the  Chair  on  a  question  of  order,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  argue  on  the  subject,  but  the  New 
England  men.  seeing  their  darling  Vice-Pres- 
ident likely  to  be  Involved  In  embarrassment 
for  the  unguarded  steps  he  had  taken  In 
their  favor,  with  one  consent  declared  they 
were  satisfied  to  pass  the  article  at  present 
and  take  it  up  In  the  Senate. 

Tbe  debate  over  molasses  was  far  from 
over,  and  Maday's  entry  on  June  4  de- 
scribes a  spirited  debate  in  tbe  Senate: 

We  now  took  up  the  Impost  bill,  and  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  till  we  came  to  the  article 
of  molaaaes.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  have  the  question  without 
any  debate:  but  now  Mr.  Dalton  rose,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  hear  everything  over 
again  which  had  been  formerly  advanced.  It 
was  long  and  tedious.  Some  observations  were 
just  and  pertinent,  but  many  were  quite  for- 
eign to  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Johnson  rose  on  the  same  side.  Dalton 
was  for  lowering  It  to  three  cente,  but  Dr. 
Johnson  said  he  had  been  convinced  that  It 
ought  to  be  but  two.  or  rather  none  at  all. 
The  drift  of  the  doctor's  anrrument  was: 
Molaaaaa.  Imported.  U  either  dlstUled.  and 
then  aa  a  raw  material  It  ought  not  to  be 
taxed,  or  It  Is  consumed  by  the  poor  as  food, 
and  so  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  So  It  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  at  all. 

tfp  rnae  Strong,  and,  facing  himself  to  the 
right  where  Mr.  Morris  and  myself  sat,  fell 
violently  on  the  members  from  Pennsylvania, 
with  insinuations  that  seemed  to  Import  that 
we  wished  to  overcharge  New  England  with 
an  imdue  proportion  of  the  Impost. 

What  was  the  most  remarkable,  Mr.  Morris 
had  whispered  to  me  that  he  would  not  get 
up  on  this  business,  but  would  attend  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  all  their  argumente. 
tuUy  determined  to  give  them  their  utmost 
weight.  But  when  thU  attack  was  begun.  I 
co»ild  see  his  noatrtls  widen  and  hU  noee 
flatten  like  the  head  of  a  viper.  Ellsworth 
however,  got  up  before  him.  and  this  gave 
him  time  to  recollect  himself.  He  rose  after 
Ellsworth,  and  charmingly  did  he  unravel  all 
their  windings.  It  U  too  long  to  set  down, 
but  he  waa  clear  and  conclusive. 

I.  in  tbe  maaawhUe.  busied  myself  in  ex- 

^^^^  •^f^  "'  ""  importations  Into 
PWl«i-phia  given  me  by  Delaney    In  this 

^^^^T  ?•"'  '«»*'"°«  that  there  U 
«>methlng  of  a  singularity  in  my  dlspoitlon 


Although  I  waa  equally  oonoamad.  I  really 
fait  joy  on  tbla  attack,  and  tbe  more  ao  whan 
I  saw  Mr.  Morris  was  moved.  The  buSattngs 
that  I  uaad  to  get  from  aome  of  thaaa  paople 
In  this  abaanoe,  and  the  aentlmental  Inaulta 
that  I  received,  seemed  now  to  say,  "Take 
you,  too,  a  part." 

Whan  ha  had  done,  I  roae  and  repeated 
from  their  own  obeervatlons  that  the  whole 
of  the  molassas  imported  into  Bfaaaachu- 
aette  waa  three  million  gallons.  Two  millions 
they  distilled  and  had  the  drawback.  If  they 
choaa  to  export  It.  so  that  this  was  totally  out 
of  tbe  question. 

That  consumed  In  the  State.  In  substance, 
waa  the  remaining  mlUlon.  But  we  Imported 
last  year  ao  much  molaaaes  Into  Pennsylvania 
that,  making  sufficient  allowance  for  two 
dlstlUarlaa  that  were  worked,  the  remainder 
for  consumpuon.  In  substance,  was  half  a 
million. 

Was  this  the  object  to  make  such  a 
stir  about?  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  New 
England  rum  waa  drunk  in  the  Stete.  Be  It 
ao.  Take  any  given  quantity,  be  It  what  It 
may,  it  Is  consumed  under  a  duty  of  four 
cente  per  gallon:  for  the  gallon  of  molaaaes 
yields  In  distillation  rather  a  larger  than  a 
less  quanUty  than  gallon  for  gallon.  But  we 
Import  near  one  million  of  gallons  of  sptrlte 
Into  Pennsylvania,  and  this  U  consumed 
under  a  duty  of  from  eight  to  ten  cente  per 
gallon.  We  Imported  also  five  million  gallons 
of  raw  sugar;  above  one  million  of  coffee, 
which  was  said  to  be  half  of  the  coffee  used 
In  the  United  SUtea:  besides  a  full  propor- 
tion of  all  other  goods. 

I  spoke  not  at  random  nor  without  book. 
Here  was  the  abstract  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Sharp  Delaney.  the  collector.  Were  we, 
then,  the  people  for  Imposing  unequal  bur- 
dens? No.  We  were  Imposing  no  burdens  of 

which  we  were  not  about  to  bear  a  share a 

great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  share. 

Dalton  roee  and  remarked  on  the  great  un- 
certainty of  all  calculations.  He  was,  how- 
ever, nuxteat.  A  variety  of  people  spoke.  Some 
heat  seemed  at  one  time  to  rise  between  Lee 
and  Langdon. 

l^ere  was  a  considerable  shifting  about  the 
question.  It  was  at  last  settled  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  to  reduce  the  duty  to  three 
cente.  expreaaly  on  the  condition  of  taking 
away  the  drawback.  Mr.  Morris  and  myself 
voted  against  It. 

laard.  Ounn,  and  some  others  voted  ex- 
pressly on  the  condition  of  the  drawback 
being  taken  away.  The  others  Joined,  but 
with  a  design  of  retaining  the  drawback.  So 
stands  this  curious  affair  till  tomorrow.  Past 
three,  and  adjourned.  I  must  not  omit  that 
Carroll  got  up  and  spoke  well  on  our  side.  He 
stated  the  inequality  of  duty  on  molasses  and 
sugar  as  sweete;  that  a  gallon  of  "—intern 
was  equal,  aa  a  sweet,  to  seven  pounds  of 
good  brown  sugar.  Seven  cente  on  one,  four 
on  the  other. 

So  I  say  to  tbe  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  one  learns  many 
surprising  things  about  American  his- 
tory from  reading  Maclays  Journal  I 
was  surprised  to  nnd  one  entry  referrliig 
to  celebrations  in  New  York  to  com- 
memmtite  the  British  King's  birthday— 
In  1789!  This  reminds  us  that  not  all. 
and  perhaps  not  even  a  majority  of 
Americans  had  favored  the  Revolution 
and  that  loyalist  sympathies  died  hard' 
As  Maclay  put  it.  "the  old  leaven  anti- 
revolutionism  has  leavened  the  whole 
lump,  nor  can  we  keep  the  Cmgreas  free 
from  the  Influence  of  It."  William 
Maclay  was  an  arch-Republican  and  a 
staunch  Anti-Federalist.  He  bad  serious 
doubts  about  tbe  federal  Constitution 
and  bad  little  regard  for  the  Federalist 
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Papers,   as   the   following   excerpt   on 
June  14  reveals: 

My  mind  revolts.  In  many  instancea 
agalnat  tba  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
SUtea.  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  it  wUl  turn  out 
tbe  vUeet  of  aU  trapa  that  aver  waa  aet  to 
ensnare  the  freedom  of  an  unsuspecting 
people.  Traaues  formed  by  the  ExecuUve  of 
the  United  Stetea  are  to  be  the  law  of  tbe 
land.  To  cloak  tbe  ExecuUve  with  leglsla- 
Uve  authority  u  setting  aside  our  modern 
and  much-boasted  dUtrlbutlon  of  power 
into  leglslauve.  judicial,  and  execuUve— 
discoveries  unknown  to  Locke  and  Mont- 
esquieu, and  all  the  ancient  writers.  It  cer- 
taUily  contradlcte  aU  the  modem  theory  of 
government,  and  In  practice  must  be 
tyranny. 

Memorandum:  Oet.  U  I  can.  The  Feder- 
alist without  buying  it.  It  U  not  worth  It 
But.  being  a  loat  book,  Ixard,  or  some  one 
else,  win  give  it  to  me.  It  certainly  was  In- 
strumentel  in  procuring  the  adopUon  of  the 
Constitution.  This  u  merely  a  point  of  curi- 
osity and  amusement  to  see  how  wide  of  Ite 
explanations  and  conjectures  the  stream  of 
business  has  taken  ite  course. 

Maclay's  opinions  on  tbe  separation 
of  powers  here  are  significant  for  at 
that  time  the  legislative  branch  was  de- 
liberating the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
which  set  up  the  federal  Judiciary,  par- 
ticularly the  Supreme  Court,  and  deter- 
mining its  Jurisdiction. 

June  a4th— Rode  out  early  this  morning 
but  returned  before  eight.  Attended  (Sen- 
ate) at  the  usual  time.  The  bUl  for  the  Ju- 
diciary was  taken  up.  The  flrst  debate  that 
arose  was  whether  there  should  be  Circuit 
Courte  or  courte  of  nin  prtua.  This  distinc- 
tion was  started  by  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Con- 
necUcut.  Was  adopted,  and  spoke  long  to 
by  Mr.  BuUer.  This  kept  us  most  of  the  day 
I  did  not  give  a  vote  either  way— indeed  1 
do  not  Uke  the  bUl.  The  vote  was  for  dis- 
trict courte. 

July  7th— Attended  tbe  Hall  at  the  usual 
time.  The  judiciary  was  teken  up  for  a  third 
reading.  I  can  scarcely  account  for  my  dls- 
Uke  for  this  bill,  but  I  reaUy  fear  it  wUl  be 
^  gunpowder-plot  of  the  Constitution 
So  confused  and  so  obscure,  it  wUl  not  faU 
to  give  a  general  alarm.  Ellsworth  has  led  In 
this  buatneae.  bMsked  with  Strong  Patter- 
son. Read  often,  Baaaett  seldom.  We  came 
to  the  clause  which  allowed  the  District 
Judges  to  sit  on  the  hearing  of  appeals  from 
themselves. 

I  did  not  rise  to  oppose  thU.  Orayson.  how- 
ever, got  hold  of  It,  and  hammered  hard  at 
It.  Bassett  roae.  and  took  partly  the  same 
side.  Now  I  thought  the  matter  in  a  hopeful 
way. 

Ellsworth  immediately  drew  an  amend- 
ment. OS  he  said,  to  cure  their  obJecUons. 
though  It  was  nothing  like  the  matter.  I 
drew  a  clause  nearly  to  these  words-  'Pro- 
vided that  no  District  Judge  shall  sit  on  the 
rehearing  of  any  case  formerly  adjudged  by 
him ' 

We  got  Ellsworth's  motion  postponed  to 
put  a  question  on  It.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken  on  this. 
We  carried  it.  and  I  rose  and  said,  since  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  declared  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  wished  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar  to  frame  a  clause  In  the  spirit  of  the 
determination;  that  the  effect  of  the  deter- 
mljiaUon  would  reach  further  than  the  pres- 
ent clause,  for  It  would  prevent  the  Circuit 
Judge  from  sitting  In  the  Supreme  Court  on 
an  appeal  where  he  had  given  original  judg- 
ment. 

This  waa  agreed  to.  so  we  killed  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  The  moet  trifling  word- 
catching  employed  us  till  after  three  o'clock. 

July  10.  1789— Thta  day  the  lawyers 
showed  plainly  the  cloven  foot  of  their  In- 


tentions In  the  (Senate).  Read,  Baaaett, 
Paterson,  Johnson,  Orayson,  and  others, 
had  got  a  hasty  kind  of  amendment  paaaad 
late  yesterday. 

The  amount  of  It  was  that  In  the  Circuit 
Courte,  undar  the  name  of  equity,  they 
should  have  all  the  depositions  copied  and 
sent  up  on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
aa  evidence  on  the  rehearing  of  facte,  or 
words  to  that  Import.  I  bad  some  conversa- 
tion with  Ellsworth  in  the  morning  about 
It,  and  offered  to  him  to  move  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

He  wished  to  reserve  this  buslneaa  for 
himself,  however.  He  accordingly  moved  the 
reconsideration  In  a  lengthy  apaech,  and 
was  seconded  by  Strong.  At  It  now  they  went, 
and  until  after  three  scarce  a  word  could  be 
got  In  edgewise,  for  the  lawyers.  Butler, 
though  lame,  bounced  up  twice. 

I  wislied  to  speak,  but  could  not  get  leave. 
The  Vice-President  got  up  In  his  chair.  I 
rose  and  told  him  I  wished  to  a*y  a  word 
or  two: 

'Sir,  I  am  no  professed  admirer  of  the 
Judicial  system  before  you.  but  the  beat  part 
of  It  Is  the  Circuit  Courte.  These,  sir.  the 
amendment  of  yesterday  will  render  abor- 
tive. The  seeds  of  appeal,  and  the  materials, 
too.  provide  for  every  cause.  The  system 
of  delay  is  to  firmly  estebllshed,  and  the 
certelnty  of  procrastination  such,  that  jus- 
tice can  newr  be  obtained  In  It.  Let  us 
follow  the  scheme  a  moment:  The  disposi- 
tions are  teken  and  carried  up  six  hundred 
or  seven  hundred  miles  to  a  Federal  court. 
But,  by  the  law.  they  can  not  be  used,  If 
the  party  Is  able  to  attend.  The  witness  is 
subpoenaed,  but  does  not  attend. 

An  attachment  Issues,  but  the  party  wlU 
kill  the  messenger,  run  to  the  woods,  fly  to 
the  Indians,  rather  than  attend.  WeU,  but 
the  court  can  issue  a  dedinua  protestatem, 
and  commissioners  may  be  appointed;  and  In 
three  or  four  years  the  testimony  may  be 
collected.  Well,  and  what  now?  Is  the  fact 
to  be  tried  by  chancery  powers?  I  am  bold 
to  say  that  no  Issue  of  fact  waa  ever  tried  or 
found,  for  or  against,  In  chancery.  Facte 
often  were  carried  into  chancery,  as  evi- 
dence, but  if  they  were  doubted  of.  Issue  was 
Joined  on  them,  and  directed  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury.  But  now  the  business  unfolds  Itself. 
Now  we  see  what  gentlemen  would  be  at.  It 
is  to  try  facte  on  civil-law  principles,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury,  and  this,  I  promise  you. 
never  will  be  submitted  to.  The  question 
was  put,  and  we  carried  It.  But  the  House 
seemed  rather  to  break  up  In  a  storm. 

As  I  have  discussed  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment, Maclay  and  other  Anti-Federalists 
feared  a  strong  federal  court  system, 
which  might  threaten  state  sovereignty. 
The  Federalists  accommodated  some  of 
these  concerns  by  sharing  some  judicial 
powers  with  the  states,  and  the  bill 
passed  tbe  Senate  on  July  17.  Here  is 
Maclay 's  accoimt  of  events  on  that  day: 

July  17th— Attended  at  the  Hall  half  after 
nine  o'clock.  We  read  and  corrected  the  long 
judiciary.  The  Senate  met  at  the  usual  time. 
This  same  judiciary  was  taken  up  and  went 
over.  And  now  Mr.  Butler  roae  against  It; 
Bfr.  Orayson  spoke  against  It,  and  Mr.  Lee 
was  more  pointed  than  any  of  them.  Had 
Mr.  Lee  joined  tis  in  my  objections  against 
It  at  an  early  period,  perhaps  we  might  have 
now  had  It  in  better  form. 

Mr.  Butler  offered  a  motion  for  leave  for 
any  member  to  enter  his  dissent  on  the 
minutes.  This  proved  a  most  lengthy  debate. 
It  was  four  o'clock  before  It  was  decided.  He 
lost  his  motion.  I  thought  it  right.  And  now 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Orayson.  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Wlneate  roae  for  the  yeas  and  naya  on  the 
Judiciary  bUl.  They  were  given;  I  was  In  the 
negative. 

I  opposed  this  bUl  from  the  beginning.  It 
certelnly  Is  a  vile  law  system,  calculated  for 


expeoas  and  with  a  design  to  draw  by  de- 
graaa  aa  Uw  buslneaa  into  the  Federal 
oourte.  The  Constitution  is  meant  to  swal- 
low aU  the  Stete  Constitutions  by  degrees, 
and  thus  to  swallow,  by  degrees,  all  the 
Stete  judiciaries. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  design  some  gentle- 
men seem  driving  at.  O  sweet  Candor,  when 
wilt  thou  quit  the  cottage  and  the  lisping 
infant's  lips  and  shed  thy  glory  round  the 
steteman's  head?  Is  it  inscribed  on  human 
fate  that  man  must  grow  wicked  to  seem 
wise;  and  must  the  path  of  poUtics  be  for- 
ever encumbered  with  briers  and  thorns? 

Mr.  President,  earUer  in  this  Congress 
the  President  of  the  United  States  visited 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  in  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Room,  Just  off  this  Chamber  to 
my  left  as  I  am  now  standing  and  facing 
tbe  chair.  In  reading  Maclay  s  journal 
we  find  a  visit  by  our  first  President, 
George  Washington,  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  seek  tbe  Senate's  advice  on 
a  treaty  with  certain  Indian  tribes.  As 
we  shall  see,  this  meeting  did  not  go 
well  at  all,  a  circumstance  which  shaped 
executive  dealings  with  tbe  legislature 
for  the  next  two  centuries: 

Augiut  22,  Saturday — Senate  met,  and 
went  on  the  Coasting  bUl.  The  doorkeeper 
soon  told  us  of  the  arrival  of  the  President. 
The  President  was  introduced,  and  took 
our  Vice-President's  chair.  He  rose  and  told 
us  bluntly  that  he  had  called  on  us  for 
our  advice  and  consent  to  some  propositions 
respecting  the  treaty  to  be  held  with  the 
Southern  Indians. 

Said  he  had  brought  General  Knox  with 
him,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
business.  He  then  turned  to  Oeneral  Knox, 
who  was  seated  on  the  left  of  the  chair. 
Oeneral  Knox  handed  him  a  paper,  which 
he  handed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
who  was  seated  on  a  chair  on  the  floor  to 
his  right. 

Our  Vice-President  hurried  over  the  paper. 
Carriages  were  driving  past,  and  such  a 
noise.  I  could  tell  it  was  something  about 
'Indlatu.'  but  was  not  master  of  one  sen- 
tence of  It.  Signs  were  made  to  the  door- 
keeper to  shut  down  the  sashes. 

Seven  heads,  as  we  have  since  learned, 
were  stated  at  the  end  of  the  paper  which 
the  Senate  were  to  give  their  advice  and 
conssnt  to.  They  were  so  framed  that  this 
could  not  be  done  by  aye  or  no. 

The  President  told  us  that  a  paper  from 
an  agent  of  the  Cherokees  was  given  to 
him  Jtist  as  he  was  coming  to  the  Hall.  He 
motioned  to  Oeneral  Knox  for  It.  and  handed 
it  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
read.  It  complained  hard  of  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
etc..  their  violation  of  treaties,  etc.  Our  Vice- 
President  now  read  off  the  flrst  article,  to 
which  our  advice  and  consent  were  requested. 
It  referred  back  principally  to  some  stete- 
ments  In  the  body  of  the  writing  which 
had  been  read. 

Mr.  Morris  rose.  Said  the  noise  of  carriages 
had  been  so  great  that  he  reallv  could  not 
say  that  he  had  heard  the  body  of  tbe  paper 
which  had  been  read,  and  prayed  that  it 
ml?ht  soon  be  read  again.  It  was  so  (read). 
It  was  no  sooner  read  than  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent Immediately  read  the  flrst  bead  over 
again,  and  put  the  question:  'Do  you  advise 
and  consent.'  etc.?  There  was  a  dead  pause. 
Mr.  Morris  whispered  me.  'We  will  see  who 
wlU  venture  to  break  sUence  first.'  Our  Vice- 
President  was  proceeding.  'As  many  as ' 

I  roae  reluctantly,  indeed,  and.  from  the 
length  of  the  pause,  the  hint  given  by  i*r. 
Morris,  and  the  proceeding  of  our  Vice-Pres- 
ident. It  appeared  to  me  that  If  I  did  not  no 
other  one  would,  and  we  should  have  these 
advices  and  eonsente  ravished,  in  a  degree, 
from  us. 


'Mr.  President:  The  paper  which  you  have 
read  to  us  appears  to  have  for  Ite  basis  sun- 
dry treaties  and  public  transactions  between 
the  Southern  Indians  and  tbe  United  Stetea 
and  the  Stetes  of  Oeorgla.  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  busines  is  new  to 
tbe  Senate.  It  Is  of  importance.  It  is  our  duty 
to  Inform  ourselves  as  well  as  possible  on  the 
subject.  I  therefore  call  for  the  reading  of 
tbe  treaties  and  other  documente  alluded  to 
In  the  paper  before  us.' 

I  cast  an  eye  at  the  President  of  tbe 
United  Stetes.  I  saw  he  wore  an  aspect  of 
stem  displeasure.  Oeneral  Knox  turned  up 
some  of  the  acte  of  Congress  and  the  pro- 
test of  one  Blount,  agent  for  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Lee  rose  and  named  a  particular  treaty 
which  he  wished  read.  The  business  labored 
with  the  Senate.  There  appeared  an  evident 
reluctance  to  proceed.  The  first  article  was 
about  the  Cherokees.  It  was  hinted  that  the 
person  just  come  from  there  might  have 
more  information.  The  President  of  the 
United  Stetea  rose;  said  he  had  no  objection 
to  that  article  being  postponed,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  would  see  the  messenger. 

I  had  at  an  early  stage  of  the  business 
whispered  Mr.  Morris  that  I  thought  the  best 
way  to  conduct  the  business  was  to  have  aU 
the  papers  committed.  My  reasons  were,  that 
I  saw  no  chance  of  a  fair  investigation  or 
subjecte  while  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes  sat  there,  with  his  Secretary  of  War. 
to  support  his  opinions  and  overawe  tbe 
timid  and  neutral  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Morris  hastily  rose  and  moved  that  the 
papers  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  five,  to  report  as 
soon  as  might  be  on  them.  He  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ounn.  Several  members  grumbled 
some  objections.  Mr.  BuUer  rose;  made  a 
lengthy  speech  against  commitment;  said 
we  were  acting  as  a  council.  No  council  ever 
committed  anything.  Committees  were  an 
improper  mode  of  doing  business;  It  threw 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  the  many  into 
the  bands  of  the  few,  etc. 

I  rose  and  supported  the  mode  of  doing 
business  by  committees:  that  committees 
were  used  In  aU  public  deUberaUve  bodies, 
etc.  I  thought  I  did  the  subject  Justice,  but 
concluded  the  commitment  <•«"  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  inconvenience. 
Some  articles  are  already  postponed  imtU 
Monday.  Whoever  the  committee  are.  If  com- 
mitted, they  must  make  their  report  on 
Monday  morning.  I  spoke  through  the  whole 
In  a  low  tone  of  voice.  Peevishness  Itself,  I 
think,  could  not  have  taken  offense  at  any- 
thing I  said. 

As  I  sat  down,  the  President  of  tbe  United 
Stetes  started  up  in  a  violent  fret.  This 
defeate  every  purpose  of  my  coming  here.' 
were  tbe  flrst  words  that  he  said.  He  then 
went  on  that  be  had  brought  his  Secretary 
of  War  with  him  to  give  every  neoeaaary 
Information;  that  the  Secretary  knew  all 
about  the  business,  and  yet  he  was  delayed 
and  could  not  go  on  with  the  matter.  He 
cooled,  however,  by  degrees. 

Said  he  had  no  objection  to  putting  off 
this  matter  untu  Monday,  but  dedared  be 
did  not  understand  tbe  matter  of  commit- 
ment. He  might  be  delayed;  he  cotdd  not 
teU  how  long.  He  roae  a  second  time,  and 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  postponement 
untu  Monday  at  ten  o'clock.  By  tbe  looks 
of  the  Senate  this  seemed  agreed  to.  A  paaae 
for  some  time  ensued.  We  waited  for  blm 
to  withdraw.  He  did  so  with  a  discontented 
air.  Had  It  been  any  other  man  than  tbe 
man  whom  I  wish  to  regard  as  the  flrst 
character  in  the  world.  I  would  have  aaUL 
with  sullen  dignity. 

I  can  not  now  be  mistaken.  The  President 
wishes  to  tread  on  the  necks  of  the  Senate. 
Conunltment  will  bring  the  matter  to  dis- 
cussion, at  least  in  the  committee,  vrtMre 
he  is  not  present.  He  wishes  us  to  aee  with 
the   eyea   and   hear   with    the    ears   of   bis 
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8«Bi«tary  aoly-  "ni*  Saeratuy  to  MtrmDoa 
tiM  pranlaM,  tb«  PraaKlwit  to  «lrmw  tba  oon- 
duilans.  ^nd  to  bear  down  our  d«Ub«i*tlona 
with  hU  peraonai  Authority  «ad  prMinoe. 
Item  only  wlU  b*  l«n  to  us.  This  will  not 
do  wtth  ABMrlouis.  But  1st  ths  msttsr  work: 
It  will  soon  euxs  itsslf . 

Mr.  President.  William  Maday's  Jour- 
nal, which  even  in  an  edited  form  fills 
a  40(^p«ce  book.  Is  so  filled  with  fascl- 
natttig  Information  about  the  history  of 
the  Senate  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
setectlons  to  read.  One  finds  entries  on 
ddlberatlons  to  select  a  permanent  home 
for  the  federal  government;  the  always 
controversial  subject  of  salaries  for  sen- 
ators and  congressmen;  and  an  amusing 
account  of  a  solemn  dinner  with  Presi- 
dent Washington,  who  nervously  tapped 
his  forte  on  the  table  for  want  of  being 
able  to  make  table  talk. 

There  Is  also  a  running  account  of 
MadajTs  break  with  his  fellow  senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Robert  Morris — 
chiefly  over  Morris'  vote  against  lo- 
cating the  capital  on  the  Susquehanna 
Rtver,  in  return  for  its  temporary  settle- 
ment In  Philadelphia.  It  was  on  this  un- 
happy note,  wiUi  Maclay  and  Morris 
barely  speaking  to  each  other,  that 
Maclay  ended  his  Journal  for  the  first 
session  of  the  First  Congress. 

During  the  second  session,  Maclay 
continued  his  opposition  to  centralizing 
trends  in  the  government.  Here,  for  in- 
stance is  his  reacticm  to  a  request  for  a 
standing  army,  on  April  15.  1790: 

Infatuated  people  that  we  are!  The  first 
thing  done  under  our  new  Oovemment  was 
the  creation  of  a  vast  number  of  offlces  and 
officers.  A  treasury  delated  Into  as  nuuiy 
brmnches  as  interest  could  frame.  A  Secre- 
tary of  War  with  a  host  of  clerks:  and  above 
sU  a  Secretary  of  Stste.  and  all  these  men 
labor  in  their  severml  vocations.  Hence  we 
must  have  a  mass  of  national  debt  to  employ 
the  Treasury,  an  army  for  fear  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  should  lack  employment. 

Foreign  engagements,  too,  must  be  at- 
tended to  to  keep  up  the  consequences  of 
that  Secretary  The  n«xt  cry  will  be  for  an 
Admiralty.  Olve  Knox  his  army,  and  he  will 
soon  have  a  war  on  hand:  indeed.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  he  Is  aiming  at  this 
even  now,  and  that,  few  as  the  troops  are 
that  he  now  has  under  his  direction,  he  will 
have  a  war  in  leas  than  sU  months  with  the 
Southern  Indians. 

But  for  Maclay  and  other  Anti-Fed- 
eralists the  real  issue  of  the  second  ses- 
sion was  Treasury  Secretary  Alexander 
Hamllt<m's  Reprnt  on  Public  Credit,  with 
its  recommendation  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assume  the  debts  of  the  states 
and  redeem  the  certificates  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Maclay  fought  these 
plans  heart  and  soul: 

May  1.  1790— With  leas  prudence  than  In- 
tegrity I  attacked  the  Secretary's  report  the 
moment  It  appeared.  When  the  leading  fea- 
ture In  It.  the  assumption  of  State  debts,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  five  In  the  commlt- 
t«s  of  the  whole  RepreaentoUves,  I  redoubled 
my  efforts  against  it;  and  I  really  believe 
that  by  my  endeavors  It  was  finally  rejected. 
I  am  fully  sensible  that  I  staked  every  par- 
ticle of  credit  (popularity)  I  had  In  the 
world  on  this  business,  and  have  been  suc- 
ceaaful. 

But  let  me  lay  my  accoimt,  never  to  be 
thought  of  for  it.  Be  It  so.  I  have  made  ene- 
mies of  all  the  Secretaries,  and  all  their 
tools,  perhaps  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Bonny  Johnny  Adams  for  the 
many  pieces  I  have  written.   With  all  ths 


pains  I  have  taken  to  conceal  myself  (the 
pieces)  must  have  betrasred  me  In  one  shape 
or  other.  But  I  have  no  enemy  In  my  own 
bosom. 

June  9 — Attended  the  Hall  at  the  usual 
time.  The  Rhode  Island  bill  had  a  third 
reading.  And  now  the  Poinding  bUl  was  taken 
up.  We  had  passed  the  clause  funding  the 
old  Continental  money,  and  left  a  blank  on 
Monday.  I  then  called  It  the  resurrection  of 
a  dead  demand  against  the  pubUc.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris seemed  in  sentiment  with  me.  King  spoke 
sgalnst  the  clause  altogethw.  But  now  the 
Secretary's  report  was  the  textbook,  and  It 
must  be  funded  at  fwty  for  one. 

I  caUed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
characters  who  now  had  this  money.  Many 
meritorious  persons  received  it  as  gold  and 
silver,  and  still  kept  It  as  the  monuments  of 
the  sacrifices  which  they  made  In  the  cause 
of  America.  Would  seventy-five  for  one,  forty 
for  one.  or  one  hundred  for  one,  indemnify 
such  characters?  Would  it  not  be  a  mockery 
of  their  demands?  A  tUne  might  come,  a 
mannner  might  be  thought  of  for  their 
reUef,  but  this  was  not,  perhaps,  the  time, 
nor  was  it  the  manner. 

The  other  class  of  individuals  who  were 
possessed  of  it  had  collected  It  from  the 
holes  and  comers  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  speculation  when  it  was  really 
worth  nothing,  and  who  neither  gave  value 
for  It  nor  had  any  merit  in  the  act  of  col- 
lection. 

For  theee  humble  speculators  Infinitely  too 
much  was  done.  They  had  no  claims  In  Jus- 
tice. The  whole  of  the  Continental  money 
was  aimk  by  depreciation,  a  most  unequal 
mods  of  taxatlou  truly,  but  an  effectual  one. 
He  that  touched  It  was  taxed  by  It.  This  was 
creating  a  claim. 

A  defunct  demand  was  conjured  up  against 
the  Union,  as  if  they  feared  the  mass  of  debt 
would  be  too  small,  though  I  fear  they  would 
find  it  much  larger  than  we  could  discharge. 
etc.  The  clause  was  passed,  and  we  went  to 
the  fourth. 

No  matter  how  eloquently  Maclay  ar- 
gued, the  forces  lined  up  against  him 
were  too  powerful.  A  deal  was  underway 
to  tie  Hamilton's  financial  plans  with  the 
desire  by  powerful  Virginians  (Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Madison  In  particu- 
lar) ,  to  locate  the  national  capital  on  the 
Potomac  River : 

June  ISth — We  finished  our  observations 
on  the  Funding  bill,  and  reported.  The  whole 
day  was  spent  In  debate  on  it.  I  had  so  often 
expressed  my  sentiments  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill,  that  I  need  not  set  any  of 
them  down  here.  I  was  not  often  up.  I  took 
at  one  time  some  pains  to  explain  the  nature 
of  facilities  and  indents,  but  no  question 
was  taken  on  any  point.  All  was  postponed. 

Dr.  Elmer  told  me  as  I  left  the  Hall  that 
he  had  something  to  impart  to  me.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, however,  called  me  aside  and  told  me 
that  he  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson of  a  disposition  of  having  the  tempo- 
rary residence  fifteen  years  in  Philadelphia 
and  the  permanent  residence  at  Georgetown 
on  the  Potomac,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Morris) 
had  called  a  meeting  of  the  delegation  at 
six  o'clock  this  evening  at  our  lodging  on  the 
business. 

I  was  really  unwell,  and  had  to  Ue  down 
the  most  of  the  afternoon.  The  delegation 
met  at  six.  I  was  called  out. 

However,  when  I  came  in,  what  passed  was 
repeated  to  me.  Hamilton  proposed  to  give 
the  permanent  residence  to  Pennsylvania  at 
Oermantown  or  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  on 
condition  of  their  voting  for  the  assumption. 

In  fact.  It  was  the  confidential  story  of 
yesterday  all  over  again.  Mr.  Morris  also  re- 
peated Mr.  Jefferson's  story,  but  I  certainly 
had  misunderstood  Mr.  Morris  at  the  Hall, 
for  Jefferson  vouched  for  nothing. 

X  have  seen  no  prospect  of  fixing  the  per- 
manent residence  of  Oongrees  at  the  present 


session,  and  whenever  It  b  gone  Into  will  be 
involved  In  much  difficulty.  I  have,  therefore, 
declared  against  everything  of  the  kind:  but 
to  continue  the  temporary  residence  here, 
under  the  promise  of  the  permanent  resi- 
dence being  in  any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
consider  as  madness. 

It  was  giving  them  time  to  fortify  and  In- 
trench themselves  with  such  systematic  ar- 
rangement* that  we  never  should  get  away 
while  the  law  acted  as  a  tie  on  us  and  bound 
us  hand  and  foot,  but  gave  them  all  the 
power  and  all  the  opportunity  of  fixlzig  us 
pernkanent  In  this  place. 

I  would  rather  be  undw  no  obligation  and 
keep  up  an  unremitted  effort  to  get  away, 
which  1  had  no  doubt  would  be  crowned 
with  success. 

I  know  not  whether  what  I  said  was  the 
reason  of  it,  but  these  sentiments  seemed  to 
be  adopted.  As  to  the  bargain  proposed  by 
Hamilton^  I  spoke  of  it  with  detestation.  Mr. 
Morris  now  proposed  that  a  paper  should  be 
drawn  up,  with  reasons  for  our  conduct,  that 
they  might  not  be  able  to  brand  us  with 
any  neglect  of  the  Interests  of  Pennsylvania: 
and  a  committee  for  this  purpose  was  ap- 
pointed— ^Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Pitzsimons,  and  Mr. 
Haniey. 

Tensions  over  Hamilton's  plans  rose 
high  as  speculators  lobbied  with  the  Con- 
gress— and  some  senators  and  represent- 
atives themselves  liad  some  personal  fi- 
nancial involvement  in  the  debt  resump- 
tion plans.  None  was  more  heavily  in- 
volved than  Senator  Robert  Morris — 
whose  financial  problems,  as  we  know, 
would  send  him  to  debtor's  prison  in 
1798.  Here  is  Iifaclay's  account  of  events 
on  July  16: 

Now  Mr.  Morris  came,  raving  angry:  said 
and  swore  he  would  vote  against  everything. 
The  conunlttee  bad  agreed  to  the  Secretary's 
third  alternative  for  the  principal  and  three 
per  cent  on  the  Interest  due,  and  he  had  left 
them.  The  report  came  In  after  some  time 
and  it  was  proceeded  on.  I  whispered  to  Mr. 
Morris,  now  he  had  got  the  residence,  it  was 
our  province  to  guard  the  Union  and  pro- 
mote the  strength  of  the  Union  by  every 
means  In  our  power,  otherwise  our  prize 
would  be  a  blank.  I  told  him  I  would  mot* 
a  postponement  of  the  business  and  I  would 
wish  a  meeting  of  the  delegation  this  even- 
ing. He  assented. 

A  vast  deal  was  said  on  the  subject  of  thn 
contract  and  breach  of  obligation.  Then  I 
rose  and  stated  that  I  had  no  difficulty  on 
that  head;  that  we  stood  here  as  legislators. 
Judges  and  executive  officers  were  bound  to 
observe  laws  and  contracts;  but  justice  was 
the  great  rule  which  we  should  govern  our 
conduct  by.  The  holder  of  the  certificate 
called,  "Do  me  justice.'  But  the  original  per- 
former of  the  service,  who  sold  It  for  one 
eighth  part  of  the  nominal  value,  and  on 
whom  the  tax  to  make  It  good  Is  about  to 
fall,  cries,  "Do  me  Justice  also.' 

Both  sides  of  this  picture  ought  to  be 
viewed  and  their  relative  numbers  to  each 
other.  No  guess  can  be  made  in  this  matter, 
but  by  comparing  the  numoer  of  specula- 
tors with  the  number  of  those  who  had  sold, 
and  perhaps  the  ratio  would  not  be  one  to 
one  hundred.  It  was  also  true  there  was  a 
class  of  men,  the  original  holders,  who  were 
not  embraced  In  the  above  description;  but 
If  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  calamities  of  the 
late  war  they  would  appear  to  be  the  fortu- 
nate characters. 

All  the  others  who  touched  Continental 
money  were  taxed  by  It,  and  It  finally  sunk 
In  their  hands.  The  original  holders  have,  if 
not  the  whole  value,  at  least  something  to 
show.  etc.  I  hoped  for  the  progress'  of  the 
public  business,  and  that  a  short  postpone- 
ment would  perhaps  bring  us  nearer  together 
and  moved  for  to-morrow;  but  It  was  not 
carried. 

The  report  was  pushed  with  violence  and 
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aU  carried,  twenty  members  rising  for  it,  four 
only  sat,  two  going  out.  The  Vice-President 
said  twenty  for,  four  against.  When  they 
came  to  the  part  for  Ingrafting  the  assump- 
tion resolves  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Lee,  with  what 
assistance  I  gave  him.  retarded  the  business  a 
Uttle.  When  I  spoke  I  endeavored  to  narrow 
the  ground  a  little,  and  q>oke  solely  to  the 
question  of  combining  the  assumption  with 
the  Funding  bill.  The  Funding  bill  was  to 
provide  for  the  domestic  debt  which  floated 
at  large,  and  was  at  this  time  In  no  train  of 
payment. 

The  propriety  of  paying  the  foreign  and 
domestic  debt  was  admitted  by  every  person. 
It  was  really  the  business  which  brought  us 
together.  But  here  we  must  not  pass  It,  im- 
less  we  tack  It  to  another,  which  we  consid- 
ered as  a  political  absurdity.  This  was  con- 
tradicting the  spirit  of  free  legislation.  Svery 
subject  ought  to  hang  on  Its  own  merits. 
It  was  offering  violence  to  our  understand- 
ings. I  said  a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and 
could  not  restrain  myself  from  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  assumption.  But  I  might  as 
well  have  poured  out  speech  on  senseless 
stocks  or  stones.  It  was  carried  against  us, 
fifteen  to  eleven.  A  committee  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  make  the  arrangements. 
We  adjourned. 

I  came  down-stairs,  and  all  the  speculators, 
both  of  the  Representatives  and  city,  were 
about  the  Iron  rails.  Ames  and  Sedgwick  were 
conspicuous  among  them.  The  Secretary 
(Hamilton)  and  his  group  of  speculators  are 
at  last,  in  a  degree,  triumphant.  His  gladia- 
tors, with  the  Influence  that  has  arisen  from 
six  dollars  per  day  (congressional  salaries), 
have  wasted  us  months  In  this  place.  But  X 
can  not  sse  that  I  can  do  any  further  good 
here,  and  I  tmnk  I  had  better  go  home. 
Everything,  even  to  the  naming  of  a  com- 
mittee, is  prearranged  by  Hamilton  and  his 
group  of  speculators.  I  can  not  even  find  a 
single  member  to  condole  In  sincerity  with 
me  over  the  political  calamities  of  my 
country. 

July  22 — Attended  at  the  HaU  this  day,  as 
much  to  take  the  wrinkles  out  of  my  face, 
which  my  yesterday's  disappointment  had 
placed  on  it.  as  for  anything  else.  It  is  In  vain 
to  think  of  changing  a  vote  anyway;  a  ma- 
jority are  sold,  and  HamUton  has  bought 
them.  It  I*  certainly  a  defect  In  my  political 
character  that  I  can  not  help  embarking  my 
passions  and  considering  the  interest  of  the 
pubUc  as  my  own.  It  was  so  while  I  was  at 
the  bar.  In  respect  of  my  clients,  when  I 
thought  their  cause  Just.  WeU.  be  It  so.  It  has 
its  inconvenience,  and  hurts  my  health,  but 
I  declare  I  never  will  endeavor  to  amend  it. 

A  note  of  despair  was  settling  into 
Maclay's  journal.  He  found  himself  on 
the  losing  end  of  too  many  causes.  He 
missed  his  family.  His  health  was  not 
good.  We  may  surmise  that  he  was  not 
too  greatly  dismayed  over  his  defeat  for 
reelection  by  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture and  his  retirement  from  the  Senate. 
Here  are  his  last  entries  for  the  brief 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress: 

March  2.  1791 — Oh,  'twas  Joyful  news  when 
I  came  home  and  found  my  man  sent  by 
Bob  Murdock.  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear 
of  the  welfare  of  my  family.  More  business 
has  been  hurried  through  the  Senate  this 
day  than  has  been  done  in  a  month  of  our 
former  sessions  at  other  periods.  The  Secre- 
tary (Hamilton)  has  bou^t  the  present 
House,  and  be  wishes  to  have  his  money's 
worth  out  of  them. 

Here  Maclay  is  referring  to  the  Senate 
as  the  House.  He  is  speaking  in  the  con- 
text of  two  Houses  making  up  the  Con- 
gress. So  he  said,  "Secretary  Hamilton 
has  bought  the  present  House." 


The  resolution  of  the  Mint  was  foully 
smuggled  through.  I  hope  somebody  will 
take  notice  of  it  In  the  other  House.  It  Is 
evident  what  a  system  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Secretary  (Hamilton).  We  used  to 
canvass  every  subject  and  dispute  every  Inch 
of  his  systems,  and  this  sometimes  detached 
some  of  his  party  from  him  and  defeated 
him.  To  prevent  this,  all  has  been  put  cff 
until  this  late  moment,  and  now  not  a  word 
will  be  heard.  The  plea  of  want  of  time  pre- 
vails, and  every  one  that  attempts  to  speak 
Is  sUenced  with  the  cry  of  question  and  a 
mere  Insuirectlon  of  the  members  in  sup- 
port of  the  demand.  I  am  at  no  loss  now 
to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  Mint  busi- 
ness has  been  delayed  and  finally  came  for- 
ward under  the  form  of  a  resolution  rather 
than  a  bill.  Bills  can  not  be  read  out  of 
order  but  by  unanimous  consent. 

March  3rd — In  the  evening  by  candle- 
light. When  I  saw  the  merry  mood  In  which 
the  Senate  was  assembled.  I  was  ready  to 
laugh.  When  I  considered  the  occasion.  I 
was  almost  disposed  to  give  way  to  a  very 
different  emotion.  I  did.  however,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other;  and,  feeling  myself 
of  as  little  Importance  as  I  bad  ever  done  In 
my  life,  I  took  pen  and  paper  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
hurry  of  business  as  It  passed,  which  I  ex- 
pected would  now  be  very  rapid,  as  I  had 
no  doubt  that  Hamilton's  clerks  had  put 
the  last  hand  to  everything. 

Here  is  Maclay's  list  of  the  First 
Senate's  final  actions: 

1.  Mr.  Buckley  announced  that  he  brought 
a  new  resolve  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prison- 
ers, etc. 

2.  A  bill  for  compensation  to  commission- 
ers of  loans  for  extra  expenses. 

3.  A  salary  bill  for  the  executive  officers, 
their  clerks,  and  assistants. 

4.  Resolve  for  the  President  to  lay  before 
Congress  as  testament  of  lands  not  claimed 
by  Indians. 

5.  The  Mint  resolve. 

These  obtained  the  signature  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  were  sent  off  for  the 
deliberation  and  approbation  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  prisoner  resolve  was  agreed  to 
and  sent  back  to  the  Representatives  by 
Otis. 

6.  Mr.  Buckley:   second  message. 

A  new  bill  to  carry  Into  effect  the  con- 
vention with  the  French,  etc.  This  business 
bas  been  most  shameftilly  neglected.  I  had 
often  spoken,  on  the  subject,  but  my  Influ- 
ence was  gone.  I  had,  however,  spoken  lately 
to  sundry  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  even  at  this  late  boiu-  was 
happy  .to  see  the  bUl.  To  speak  in  the  present 
uproar  of  business  was  like  letting  off  a 
pop-gun  in  a  thunder-storm.  But  this  was 
the  merest  matter  of  form  possible.  It  was 
only  giving  the  authority  of  law  to  a  con- 
vention solemnly  entered  into  with  the 
French.  My  colleague  cried  "No!"  on  the 
second  reading.  I  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  not  out  of  resentment,  but  merely 
with  an  exculpatory  view.  If  this  conduct 
should  draw  on  us  the  resentment  of  France, 
for  I  consider  it  disrespectful  (to  say  no 
worse)    toward  her  and  dishonorable  In  us. 

7.  Mr.  Buckley:  third  message  with  the 
Pension,  Invalid,  and  Lighthouse  bills. 

The  committee  reported  the  enrollment  of 
the  following  acts: 

8.  For  the  continuance  of  the  post-office. 

9.  For  granting  lands  to  the  settlers  at 
Vlncennes,  Illinois. 

10.  Supplementary  act  for  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt. 

11.  For  granting  compensation  to  Judicial 
officers,  witnesses,  and  jurymen. 

These  bills  received  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  after  being  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Buckley  In  his  fourth  message. 


13.  Who  brought  at  the  same  time  a  new 
blU  for  the  relief  of  David  Cook?  Twice 
heretofore  has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
smuggle  this  bill  through  in  the  crowd.  It 
happened,  however,  to  be  smoked  and  re- 
jected. 

13.  Mr.  Buckley's  fifth  message  brought 
a  bill  for  making  further  provision  for  col- 
lection of  duties  on  teas,  etc.,  which  re- 
ceived the  signature,  etc. 

14.  An  enroUed  rea<Mve,  which  also  re- 
ceived the  signature,  etc. 

There  now  was  such  confusion  with  Otis. 
Buckley,  Lear,  our  committee  of  enroll- 
ment, etc.,  that  I  confess  I  lost  their  ar- 
rangement. Indeed,  I  am  apt  to  believe  If 
they  bad  any  they  lost  It  themselves.  They 
all  agreed  at  last  that  the  business  was  done. 
The  President  left  the  chair,  and  the  mem- 
bers scampered  down-stairs.  I  stayed  a  mo- 
ment to  pack  up  my  papers.  Dal  ton  alone 
came  to  me,  and  said  he  supposed  we  two 
would  not  see  each  other  soon.  We  exchanged 
wishes  for  mutual  welfare.  As  I  left  the  HaU. 
I  gave  It  a  look  with  that  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion which  a  man  feels  on  leaving  a  place 
where  he  has  been  lU  at  ease,  being  fully 
satisfied  that  many  a  culprit  has  served  two 
years  at  the  wheelbarrow  without  feeling 
half  the  pain  and  mortification  that  I  ex- 
perienced in  my  honorable  station. 

Those  of  us  who  have  experienced  the 
hectic  last  day — and  often  night — of  a 
session  of  Congress  can  understand  full 
well  Maclay's  exhaustion  at  the  end  of 
this  historic  First  Congress.  The  array 
of  legislation,  the  confusion,  the  turmoil 
of  those  last  minutes  are  with  us  at  the 
end  of  our  sessions  today  as  they  were 
then. 

We  must  regret  the  departure  of  Wil- 
liam Biaclay  from  the  Senate  and  the 
end  of  his  journal.  Senator  Maclay  re- 
tired to  his  farm  near  Harrisburg.  In 
1795,  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives,  served  as  a 
county  judge,  and  in  1796  and  1801, 
served  as  a  presidential  elector — for  the 
Republicans,  of  course.  William  Maclay 
died  on  April  16,  1804,  and  he  is  buried 
in  the  Old  Paxtang  Church  Cemetery  at 
Harrisburg.  As  long  as  there  is  a  United 
States  Senate  he  will  be  remembered.  He 
left  behind  his  monument— not  in  stone, 
but  in  words. 

(During  the  foregoing  proceedings  the 
following  occurred: ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SiMPSOif).  May  I  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  just  to  say  that  my 
hour  will  expire  as  you  proceed  and  I 
want  to,  in  exercising  the  prerogatives 
of  the  chair,  especially  compliment  you 
for  this  continuing  series  of  historical 
vignetes  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  siHne 
time  now.  I  think  it  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  some  of  the  newer  Members  of  this 
body.  I  am  one  who  has  been  here  just 
slightly  over  2  years  and  I  think  it  has 
been  most  meaningful  and  most  fasci- 
nating and  I  think  it  is  going  to  serve  as 
a  great  extraordinary  reference  source 
and,  even  more  importantly,  as  a  vert- 
table  treasure  trove  of  historical  signifi- 
cance. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  for  that 
fine  contribution  to  this  body  which  we 
have  come  to  love  and  respect.  You,  I 
note,  have  not  only  the  reputaticMi  of  be- 
ing a  very  extraordinarily  procedural 
master,  remarkable  historian,  and  spir- 
ited musician,  but  now  a  credible  thes- 
pian.  as  I  observed  you  here  in  the  last 
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hour.  I  thank  you.  I  hAve  alloyed  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  DIZON.  Beautifully  put. 

Ur.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, M  the  distinsulshed  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  just  said,  "beautifully  put." 

I  am  flattered  by  the  kind  words  of  the 
Senator  frtxn  Wyoming,  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  able  Members  of  this 
body,  who  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  father  before  him.  What  he 
has  said  today  is  more  than  I  deserve.  I 
am  grattf  ul  for  his  expressions  and  I  am 
greaPtly  encouraged  by  them  to  continue 
on. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  require  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


May  19,  1981 


THE 

'I'HK 


THE    ARMENIAN    QENOCIDE: 
FIRST      HOLOCAUST      OP 
2CTH  CENTURY 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  34. 1915.  while  the  world  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  destructive  war  his- 
tory iuul  known  up  to  ttiat  point.  200 
intellectuals,  community  leaders,  and 
prominent  citizens  of  the  Armeni- 
an community  in  Turkey  were 
herded  into  the  desert  and  executed  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  Ottoman  Empire's  sys- 
tematic plan  to  exterminate  the  whole 
Armenian-Christian  population  within 
its  borders. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  over  1.5 
million  Armenians  were  massacred.  The 
entire  population  was  uprooted  from  its 
ancestral  homeland  in  what  is  now  the 
eastern  region  of  modem-day  Turkey. 

At  first  the  Turks  concentrated  on 
writers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Then  the  able  bodied  men  were  bru- 
tally murdered  and  the  young  women 
enslaved.  The  remaining  women,  chil- 
dren and  elderly  were  forced  to  march 
into  the  remote  deserts  of  the  Der-el-Zar 
where  the  majority  would  die  due  to 
starvation,  exposure,  disease  or  from 
sheer  physical  exhaustion. 

By  1917.  the  Armenian  population  of 
Turkey  had  quite  literally  ceased  to 
exist,  with  only  a  few  thousand  survivors 
widely  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

Last  Amll  marked  the  66th  anniver- 
sary of  this  first  genocide  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  first  holocaust.  And 
because  of  the  world  ccmimunlty's  ig- 
norance and  unwillingness  to  r«nember 
and  learn  from  this  savage  precedent,  we 
must  also  recafl  the  obscene  horror  that 
claimed  6  million  Jews.  3  million  Cam- 
bodians and  countless  others  In  Uganda 
Blafra,  and  East  Timor. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  this  hei- 
nous crime  can  be  controlled  Is  through 
a  united  pollcv  of  condemnation  by  the 
worid  community.  By  ratifvlng  the 
Oenocide  ConvenUon.  the  United  States 
win  join  86  other  countries  in  ccHidemn- 
ing  genocide  by  simply  making  the  "In- 
tent to  destroy  in  whole  or  In  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group"  an  Intematlonal  crime 


The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  United  States  to  reafllrm  its  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  by  ratifying  this 
important  treaty. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  welcome. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  re- 
quire any  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
John  B.  Crowell.  Jr.,  of  Oregon  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  B.  Crowell,  Jr..  of  Oregon, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  nomination  today  shall 
be  limited  to  1 V^  hours.  1  hour  under  the 
control  of  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee,  and  one-half  hour  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hxufs). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quOTum  without  the  time  consumed 
therein  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  under  those 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

.w^^®,.'**^*^**^®  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordCT  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement,  the  minority 
leader  has  control  of  the  time,  does  he 
not.  in  opposition  to  the  nomination' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  designate  Mr.  Lxahy  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  time  allotted  to  me  under  the 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  a  statement  he 
wants  to  start  with  I  was  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
as  much  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  have 
an  opening  statement  which  is  very 
brief,  and  then  I  will  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  business  Is 
the  nomination  by  President  Reagan  of 
the  Honorable  John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  Mr.  Crowell 
was  nominated  by  the  President  for  that 
position  on  February  12,  1981. 

Jotm  Crowell,  Jr.,  was  bom  on  March 
18,  1930  In  Eliaabeth,  N.J.,  where  he  sub- 
sequently attended  the  public  schools 
His  strong  spiritual  heritage  Is  evidenced 
by  his  father's  54  years  as  pastorate  of 
the  same  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ellza- 
betii.  Mr.  Crowell  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  In  1952  and  was  awarded 
a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve; 
he  immediately  entered  upon  active 
duty.  He  served  for  2  years  In  a  fleet 
ammunition  ship  in  the  Pacific  during 
the  final  year  of  the  Korean  war,  first  as 
communications  officer  and  then  as  oper- 
atlOTis  officer.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1957.  Mr.  CroweU 
served  for  2  years  as  a  law  clerk  to  the 
Honorable  Gerald  McLaughlin,  who  was 
for  30  years  an  active  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 
In  1959,  Mr.  Crowell  and  his  young  fam- 
ily moved  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  they 
have  since  resided. 

For  13  years  Mr.  Crowell  served  as 
an  attomey  In  the  legal  department  of 
Geongia-Paciflc  Corp.,  a  major  forest, 
products  company.  In  1973,  when  20  per- 
cent of  the  assets  of  Georgia-Pacific  were 
spun-off  to  a  new  company  called  Louisi- 
ana Pacific  Corp..  Mr.  Crowell  became 
the  general  counsel  of  that  new  company. 

Through  his  demonstrated  capabili- 
ties, as  a  lawyer,  as  a  negotiator,  and  by 
his  willingness  to  accept  responsibility, 
Mr.  Crowell  rose  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  tarest  products  Industry,  aae 
of  the  largest  and  most  diversified  in- 
dustries In  the  United  States.  He  has 
become  an  expert  mi  matters  of  national 
timber  supply,  national  timber  growth 
potential,  and  on  nati<mal  forest  pollcj- 
generally.  He  has  represented  two  ma- 
jor forest  product  cmnpanies  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  wood  and 
paper  products  in  every  major  forest- 
producing  area  of  the  United  States  in- 
cluding Alaska.  This  experimce  gives  Mr. 
Crowdl  a  imique  knowledge  about  tim- 
ber resources  in  various  regions  of  Uie 
country  and  ot  their  potential  utiliza- 
tion. 

Even  Mr.  Crowell's  hobbies  provide 
qualificatlMis  tar  his  new  assignment. 
He  is  a  fisherman,  and  also  has  been 
actively  Interested  In  birds  tor  37  years. 
Fw  12  years  he  served  as  a  regional  edi- 
tor for  American  Birds,  a  publication  of 
the    National    Audubon    Society.    The 
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Crowells  have  a  small  acreage  at  home 
In  Oregon  which  has  been  used  to  pro- 
duce hay  and  raspberries  in  commercial 
quantities. 

Mr.  Crowell  is  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland. 
Oreg.  He  and  his  wife,  the  f min«'  liar- 
garet  (Peggy)  McCue  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
have  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  gradu- 
ates of  Dartmouth,  and  a  daughter  who 
is  a  junior  at  Simons  College  in  Boston. 

All  in  all.  President  Rragan  could  have 
found  no  ace  better  qualified  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
charge  of  the  U.S.  P(»est  Service  and  of 
tlie  U.8.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  It  is 
therefore  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
I  urge  the  approval  of  Mr.  Crowell's 
nomination  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Envircxunent. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  opposing  Mr. 
Crowell's  nomination  have  gone  a  bit  far 
in  efforts  to  try  to  uncover  something  in 
the  nominee's  past  tliat  would  preclude 
his  being  confirmed  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, and  I  say  that  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senators. 

I  take  very  seriously  myself  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  each  Senator  to  advise 
and  consent.  I  have  been  attentive  to  the 
charges,  veiled  and  otherwise,  against 
Mr.  Crowell.  I  have  studied  the  record. 
I  have  looked  at  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  Mr.  Crowell,  and  I  fail 
to  see  any  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  this  man. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  suggest  that  Mr.  Crowell  may  be 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  investigated 
of  all  the  President's  nominees  thus  far 
tills  year,  and  I  say  that  as  a  Senator 
who  lias  investigated  and  questioned  a 
number  of  the  President's  nominations 
myself. 

Now.  this  Senator  certainly  commends 
the  further  investigative  work  into  the 
character  and  association  of  Mr.  Crowell. 
I  think  that  is  a  duty  of  Senators.  But 
I  think  It  is  also  the  duty  of  Senators 
to  consider  the  very  clear  evidence  in 
support  of  the  President's  nominee,  Mr. 
Crowell. 

The  basis  of  the  objections  to  Mr. 
Crowell's  nomination  apiseared  to  have 
centered  aroimd  an  antitrust  case  in- 
volving Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Louisiana-Pacific  Corp.  Mr.  Crowell 
WM,  of  course,  formerly  employed  by 
that  company. 

The  question  of  that  court  case  is  not 
relevant  to  the  qualification  of  the 
nominee  to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

In  confirmation  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  Mr.  Crowell  dis- 
cussed in  detail  liis  relationship  with  his 
former  employer,  and  he  satisfied  the 
committee  as  to  the  various  aspects  of 
that  relationship.  He  stated  that  his  In- 
volvement, and  I  am  quoting: 

In  the  AlMkan  ewes  wh  limited  to  ap- 
proving selection  of  defense  counsel  for 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  to  receiving  stetus 
reT>orts  thereafter  from  defense  coimael  re- 
specting progress  and  preparation  for  defenae 
of  the  case,  and  to  participating  with  such 
counsel  in  developing  trial  tactics  and 
strategy. 
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m  other  words,  he  was  performing  his 
duties  as  an  attomey,  as  counsel  to  that 
company. 

I  have  noted  an  inference  that  Mr. 
Crowell  was  somehow  more  Involved 
than  that,  and  it  is  no  more  than  that, 
an  inference.  He  has  stated  again  and 
again  that  he  was  not  involved. 

As  a  result  of  questions  raised  after 
committee  consideration  of  the  nominee, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  documents 
generated  to  clarify  further  the  relation- 
ship of  the  nominee  with  ills  former  em- 
ployer. In  order  to  give  other  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Crowell  or  against  him,  I  am  not  going 
into  the  details  at  this  time  of  some  of 
those  Issues,  but  I  do  liave,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, supporting  Information  and  letters 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AmaicAir  FoazsnT  Association, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  April  1,  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  a.  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  US.  Senate.  Waah- 
ington, D.C. 
Deul  Mx.  Chaibmam:  I  wish  to  express  my 
vlewa    concerning    the    nomination    of    Mr. 
John  Crowell  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary   for    Natural    Resources   and    En- 
vironment In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  American  Forestry  Association,  being 
a  nonpartisan,   citizens'  conservation  orga- 
nization, seldom  takes  positions  on  nomina- 
tions   of    cabinet    and    subcabinet    officers. 
However,  in  this  case  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  views  because  I  have  known  and 
worked  with  Mr.  CroweU  for  many  years. 

I  retired  a  little  over  two  years  ago  from 
the  Forest  Service.  Having  served  In  various 
capacities  in  both  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
In  the  Washington  office,  I  have  worked 
with  Ut.  Crowell  and  occaslonaUy  sat  across 
the  negotiating  table  on  many  natural  re- 
source issues  whUe  he  served  as  coimsel  for 
Loulslana-Paclflc.  He  demonstrated  to  me  a 
high  order  of  Intelligence  and  capability.  He 
was  an  articulate  and  effective  spokesman  for 
his  employer  and  a  man  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  bis  bond.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Crowell 
wlU  serve  his  new  and  much  broader  con- 
stituency with  balanced  judgement  and  with 
dlstlncUon  If  his  nomlnaUon  is  conflrmed. 
I  feel  confident  that  Bir.  CroweU  wlU  faith- 
fully execute  the  programs  for  which  he  wiU 
be  responsible  and  wUl  adhere  to  the  letter 
and  the  Intent  of  the  very  complex  Uws 
governing  the  Foiest  Service  and  SoU  Con- 
servation Service.  He  has  said  that  he  In- 
tends to  pursue  a  balanced  approach  toward 
the  management  of  natural  resources.  I  Infer 
from  his  sutements  that  he  supports  the 
logic  of  developing  and  managing  natural 
resources  with  sensitivity  to  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  Implications.  1  am 
satisfied  that  he  wlU  do  what  he  savs  be 
will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  per- 
sonal endorsement  to  the  nomination  of  Mr 
John  CroweU. 
Sincerely, 

RZXPOKO  A.  !»»«■»  »^ 

Executive  Vice  Pretident. 

To  AU  Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
We  strongly  urge  your  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  John  B.  CroweU  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  undersigned 
members  of  the  natural  resource  use  and 
conaerratlon  community  believe  that  John 
CroweU  wlU  cany  out  hla  critical  and  sen- 


sitive duUe*  and  responslbUiUes  with  the 
bigbest  of  professional  integrity,  balance, 
and  fairness  and  we  and  him  unusuaUy  weU 
qualified  for  the  position. 

National  Cattlemen's  Association. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America. 

National  Outdoor  Ck>aUtion. 

American  Becreatlon  CkMUition. 

National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Home  BiUlders. 

National  Forest  Products  Association. 

Bocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  AssocUtion. 

Edlaon  Electric  Institute. 

American  Pulpwood  Asaodatici. 

International  SnowmobUers  Industry  As- 
sociation. 

Inland  Forest  Besource  Council. 

Northeastern  BetaU  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Independent  Petroleum  Association. 

National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts. 

Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturing  As- 
sociation. 

Prank  O'  Bourke,  Chairman  Boston  Pub- 
lic Lands  Oroup. 

American  Horse  CouncU. 

Industrial  Forestry  Association. 

Motorcycle  Industry  CouncU. 

Forest  Farmers  Association. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

American  Ski  Federation. 

Montana  Wood  Products. 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Plywood  Association. 

Becreatlon  Vehicle  Industry  Association. 

Southern   Forest    Products   Association. 

Northwest  Pine  AssocUtion. 

The  PubUc  Lands  CJouncU. 

Western  Forest  Industries  Association. 

North  West  Timber  Aasoclation. 

Western   Resource  Alliance. 

Inland  Empire  Big  Game  CTouncU. 

Northwest  Mining  Aaeoclation. 

Western  Wood  Products  Association. 

Federal  Timber  Purchasers  Association. 

Western  Timber  Association. 

Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Campground  Owners  Association. 

National  Spa  and  Pool  Institute. 

ScHWABE,  Williamson, 
Wtatt.  Moobe  Sc  Bobests. 
Portland,  Oreg..  May  IS.  1981. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 

Chairman,    Senate   Committee   on    Agricul- 
ture.   Nutrition,    and    Forestry.    Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Deae  Senatob  Helms:  Although  we  have 
never  met,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  relative  to  the  Senate  confirmation 
of  John  CroweU   as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  My  reason  for  doing  so  Is  be- 
cause of  my  very  strong  feeling  regarding 
the    competence    and    Integrity    of    John 
OoweU. 

I  should  give  you  my  background  so  that 
you  can  properly  weigh  my  Judgment.  Dur- 
ing my  years  of  practice  I  have  served  as 
President  of  the  Multnomah  Ck)unty  Bar 
Aasoclation  (Portland),  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar. 
as  President  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar,  and  I* 
have  Just  been  reelected  as  the  SUte  Dele- 
gate from  Oregon  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation House  of  Delegates. 

I  have  known  John  CroweU  personaUy  »tvf 
professionally  for  at  least  16  years.  Tou 
have  my  word  that  I  have  no  reservation  of 
any  kind  relative  to  bis  personal  morality 
or  professional  integrity.  He  Is  a  man  of 
exceptionally  high  standards  of  both  moral- 
ity and  Integrity  and  his  standing  in  the 
legal  community  in  our  state  Is  absolutely 
above  reproach. 
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Frankly  I  un  dlaznAyed  and  appalled  by 
the  Irresponsible  charges  which  attempt  to 
Impugn  his  character  and  this  la  why  I 
am  writing  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Very  truly  youra, 

John  L.  Schwabs. 

SCRMAIH.  LUXIBB  Co., 

tfaliMs,  Alatka,  February  17, 1981. 
Hon  Jnas  Hsu«s. 

Chmirman  of  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
DBAa  SxNATOK  Hxufs:  A  strong  antidote — 
John  B.  Crowell,  Jr. — is  needed  to  heal  the 
misery  handed  the  economy  of  Alaska's  Por- 
eat  Induatry  during  the  Rupert-Cutler  years. 
As  a  member  of  the  small  business  forest 
community,  I  strongly  support  conflrmatlon 
of  Mr.  Crowell,  If  during  the  hearings  he  wUl 
pledge  his  support  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  Ita  application  in  Alaaka. 
Toun  alnoerely, 

JOHM  J.  SCHNABKL, 

President. 

DspaantsifT  or  AcaicuLTums. 

Omcx  or  TH>  SacacTAaT, 
Wa*Mr^gton,  D.C,  May  18,  1981. 
Hon.  Jssaa  Hw,i«», 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Foreatry.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
DsAB  Mb.  Chabman:  Previously,  on  May  13. 
1081.  I  transmitted  to  you  my  responses  to 
the  28  questions  submitted  to  me  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  May  11,   1981,  information 
that  Is  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

On  May  14. 1981,  Senator  Leahy  commented 
further  on  my  nomination.  Including  an  In- 
sertion of  material  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord tor  that  date. 

It  wotild  be  helpftil.  I  bellere,  for  you  and 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to  have 
the  benefit  of  my  responses  to  additional 
Issues  that  may  have  been  raised  by  Senator 
Leahy's  Congressional  Record  Insertions.  For 
your  convenience,  therefore,  I  have  attached 
my  responses  to  the  major  points  raised  in 
Senator  Leahy's  material. 

I  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  and 
enclosures  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

JoHM  B.  Cbowkix,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary-Designate  for  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment. 

MATBBIAI.     on     NOMUtATIOIT     PbOM     JOHN     B. 

Cbowkll,  Ja.,  AasiaTAirr  SccBrrABT-OBsiG- 

MATX,   DKPABTMXMT   OF    ACBICDLTtnU 

Opponents  to  my  nomination  apparently 
have  combed  throu^  approximately  6.000 
pagaa  of  transcript  and  the  thousands  of 
exhibits  In  the  Beld  Bros,  case  for  any  refer- 
ence to  me  In  hopes  of  being  able  to  show 
that  I  had  some  part  in,  or  connection  with, 
the  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff. 
In  particular,  my  opponents  are  going  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  make  much  of 
speclUa  memoranda  extracted  from  court 
records.  Anything  which  seems  to  show  some 
connection,  however  remote  or  minor,  and 
regardleas  of  when  It  occurred,  between 
Ket,rhlksn  Pulp  Company  and  me,  is  being 
naed  to  imply  or  assert  that  my  declaration 
of  non-Involvement  in  the  facts  of  the  anti- 
trust case  Is  untrue. 

I  have  steted  and  repeated  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  about,  or  Involvement  In,  the 
specific  Instances  upon  which  the  plalntllTs 
baaed  their  antitrust  claims.  I  have  never 
said  there  was  no  relationship  between  me 
and  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  As  general 
counsel  to  one  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Oom- 
P*oy'»  owners  from  January  6.  1973  to  No- 
vember 1.  1976,  and  to  Its  sole  owner  after 
November  1.  1976.  I  necessarily  had  to  handle 
I  legal  matters  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 


pany. Attempta  are  now  being  made  to  dis- 
tort each  of  these  Instances  In  an  effort  to 
connect  me  with  the  subject  matter*  of  the 
antitrust  case.  As  the  following  responses 
show,  these  attempts  to  Involve  me  are  sim- 
ply erroneous.  Most  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany's day-to-day  legal  work  was  handled  by 
a  law  firm  In  Ketchlltan. 

THX  AXJtMMAK  AMiTi'BUM'  CASK 

The  Alaskan  antltmst  case  Is  not  a  crimi- 
nal case;  no  "conviction"  Is  Involved.  The 
case  Is  rather  a  series  of  five  private,  triple- 
damage  antitrust  civil  suits  brought  by  In- 
dividuals and  companies.  The  plaintiffs 
claim  damages  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  by  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company, 
which  since  November  1,  1976,  has  been  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corporation. 

At  no  point  In  the  case  was  I  Involved  as 
a  witness,  nor  was  my  deposition  requested 
by  either  side  during  the  five  years  of  prepa- 
ration prior  to  the  trial.  I  had  no  relevant 
Information  material  to  the  contentions  of 
either  side. 

Before  my  nomination,  I  served  as  Loui- 
siana-Pacific Corporation's  General  Counsel 
since  Inception  of  the  cocnpany  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1973.  Louisiana-Pacific  was  formed  by 
a  spin-off  of  30  percent  of  the  assets  of 
Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corporation,  where  I  had 
been  a  staff  attorney  since  November,  19S0. 
Among  the  assets  spun-off  to  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corporation  was  a  half  ownership  In- 
terest In  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  which 
Interest  had  been  held  by  Oeorgla-Paclfic 
since  1963. 

Ketchikan  Pulp  Comptmy  began  Its  cor- 
porate life  In  19S0  when  It  was  awarded  a 
long-term  timber  sale  contract  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  In  return  for  a  com- 
mitment to  build  a  pulp  mill  at  Ketchikan. 
The  company  subsequently  added  two  saw- 
mills, one  of  which  was  acquired  as  Ketchi- 
kan Spruce  Mills  In  the  late  sixties:  the 
other,  at  Metalaktla  on  Annette  Island,  was 
purchased  from  Alaska  Rlnce  Corporation 
sometime  before  1973. 

The  other  defendant  In  the  five  antitrust 
cases  Is  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company 
which  operated  a  pulp  mill  at  Sitka  and  a 
sawmill  at  Wrangell.  each  In  connecUon 
with  two  long-term  I^arest  Service  timber 
sale  contracU.  The  Sitka  and  Ketchikan 
companies  and  their  mUla  are  located  ap- 
proximately aoo  air  miles  apart,  separated 
by  open  sea  and  Islands. 

The  five  cases  were  filed  In  the  United 
SUtes  District  Cburt  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  in  Seattle  between 
March.  197S.  and  March.  1976.  The  first  case. 
Held  Bros.  Logging  Company,  went  to  trial 
In  July.  1960.  The  trial  was  completed  In  De- 
cember and  the  Judge  announced  in  early 
March.  1981.  her  Intention  of  awarding 
•500.000  damages,  subject  to  trebling,  to  the 
plaintiffs.  In  Aprtl  the  Judge  Issued  her  pro- 
posed findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of 
law,  which.  I  am  told,  are  likely  to  be  entered 
as  a  final  Judgment  very  soon.  The  defend- 
ant companies  have  already  announced  their 
Intention  to  appeal  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  con- 
structed their  case  began  In  the  early  60's 
and  terminated  In  1973  or  1974.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  collusion  between  the  defendants 
with  respect  to  (1)  bidding  on  Forest  Service 
timber  sales,  (2)  purchasing  logs  from  plain- 
tiffs and  other  Independent  loggers,  and  (3) 
sale  of  logs  to  plaintiffs  mills. 

The  plaintiff's  have  precipitated  at  least 
two  investigations  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department,  one  of  which 
Involved  a  grand  jury  proceeding  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Neither  of  these  Investigations 
resulted  in  indictments  or  civil  actions.  I 
learned  from  recent  newspaper  accounts  that 
In  1968,  1976.  and  1978  the  Forest  Service 
provided  Information  to  the  Department  of 


Justice  because  of  concerns  that  Ketchikan 
Pulp  and  concerns  associated  with  it  domi- 
nated the  timber  market  in  southeast  Alaaka 
and  It  la  my  understanding  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  continuously  monitored  timber 
bidding  patterns  In  southeast  Alaska.  No 
criminal  or  civil  actions  have  resulted  from 
that  constant  oversight  by  the  Forest  Service. 

A  Federal  Judge  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  dis- 
missed a  related  case  {Island  Enterprises  vs. 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  and 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company)  after  evaluating 
similar  antitrust  allegations:  the  court  also 
held  that  a  release  given  by  the  plaintiff  was 
effective:  on  appeal  the  case  was  affirmed 
solely  on  that  ground. 

In  short,  the  judge  In  the  Held  Bros,  case 
has  looked  at  a  long  series  of  often  compli- 
cated business  transactions  and  has  con- 
cluded that  the  plaintiffs  were  damaged  by 
an  antitrust  violation.  Others  who  have 
loolced  knowledgeably  at  the  same  facts  have 
reached  opposite  conclusions.  The  defend- 
ants have  announced  their  Intention  to 
appeal. 

Much  of  the  above  Information  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  me  to  Chairman 
Helms,  dated  May  5,  1981,  a  letter  which  has 
been  public  information  since  that  date. 

My  Involvement  in  the  Alaskan  cases  was 
limited  to  approving  selection  of  defense 
counsel  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  to  re- 
ceiving status  reports  thereafter  from  de- 
fense counsel  req>ectlng  progress  and  prep- 
aration for  defense  of  the  case,  and  to  par- 
ticipating with  such  counsel  in  developing 
trial  tactics  and  strategy.  As  stated  in  my 
May  S  letter  to  Senator  Helms: 

"Beyond  that,  I  have  never  been  involved 
In  the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the  oc- 
currences, negotiations,  and  contracts  out 
of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims  allegedly  arose. 
I  was  never  called  as  a  witness  In  the  case, 
nor  was  I  deposed  by  either  side  prior  to  the 
trial,  simply  because  I  had  no  relevant  infor- 
mation material  to  the  contentions  of  either 
side.  Thus,  my  only  connection  with  the 
entire  matter  has  been  as  a  lawyer  peripher- 
ally connected  with  the  defense  of  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  case." 

It  U  pertinent  to  note  that  the  plalnUff 
In  the  case  recently  stated  to  a  reporter 
about  my  relationship  to  the  case:  "I  never 
heard  of  him  until  a  month  or  so  ago."  {The 
Oregonian.  Thursday,  May  14,  1981) 

MXMOBANOnit    OP   APBIL    14,    ISTS 

Senator  Leahy  has  Induded  on  page  S6100 
of  the  Congressional  Record  an  April  14,  1975, 
memo  from  me  to  H.  A.  Merlo,  President  of 
Loulslana-Paclflc.  The  subject  of  the  memo 
was  "Alaska  Timber  Corporation,  Qualifica- 
tion as  Small  Business". 

This  subject  matter,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  not  Involved  In  the  claims  of  the  anti- 
trust lawsuit.  Although  the  purpose  evi- 
dently is  to  try  to  connect  me  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  case,  I  am  now  told  by  defense 
counsel  that  this  memorandum  was  never 
Introduced  Into  the  trial  record.  It  was  at- 
tached to  Mr.  Merlo's  deposition  which  was 
on  file  with  the  court.  Only  parts  of  this 
deposition  were  designated  by  irtalntlffs  to 
be  part  of  the  trial  record:  those  parts  did 
not  include  the  memo.  Furthermore,  the  date 
of  the  memo  is  after  the  first  of  the  plain- 
tiffs' cases  bad  already  been  filed. 

The  memo  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Merlo  some  backgrotind  and  advice  for 
an  anUclpated  meeting  with  Bd  Head  who 
was  president  and  owner  of  Alaska  Timber 
Corporation.  This  corporation  has  always 
been  owned  and  operated  by  Ed  Head  as  an 
Independent  business.  It  constructed  and 
operated  a  sawmill  at  Klawock,  Alaska.  Since 
1972,  Alaska  'Hmber  Corporation  and  Ketch- 
ikan Pulp  Company  had  been  parties  to  a 
complex  series  of  contracts,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  ( 1 )  to  supply  financing  for  Alaska 
Tlnxber  Corporation  to  flnlah  construction 
of  the  sawmill  at  Klawock,   (3)   to  provide 
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marketing  assistance  In  Mlllng  the  mill  pro- 
duction to  Japanese  buyer*  (who  are  gener- 
ally the  principal  buyer*  of  Alaskan  lum- 
ber) ,  and  (3)  assure  a  log  supply  to  Alaaka 
Timber  Corporation. 

The  April  14  memo  addressed  the  antici- 
pated subject  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
Alaska  Timber  Corporation's  desire  to  amend 
Its  contracts  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  Alaska  Timber  Cor- 
poration was  not  controUed  by  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company.  The  memo  explained  the 
then  statu*  oi  the  small  business  set-aside 
program  In  Alaska  and  concluded  that  It 
would  be  some  time  before  any  .set-aalde 
sales  would  be  made  available  to  small  busi- 
ness. The  memo  further  concluded  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  amend  the  contracts, 
but  that  such  an  amendment  might  be  con- 
sidered at  some  point  in  the  future  when 
set-aside  sales  were   triggered. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  was  that  If 
set-aside  sales  were  triggered,  ICetchlkan 
Pulp  Company,  being  a  large  business,  could 
not  buy  sct-aslde  sales.  If  Alaska  Timber 
Corporation  could  not  buy  them  either, 
there  would  be  a  vacuum  into  which  quali- 
fied small  business  might  come  to  construct 
a  mill  for  processing  the  timber  available 
under  the  set-aside  program.  This  could 
create  additional  pressure  on  the  limited 
timber  supply  available  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, thereby  leaving  the  one  large  business — 
Ketchllun  Pulp  Company — short  of  timber 
needed  to  keep  Its  facilities  running.  This 
Is  confirmed  by  the  extracted  testimony  of 
H.  A.  Merlo  (pp  110-113)  supplied  to  Sena- 
tors Helms,  Huddleston,  and  Kennedy  and 
to  me  on  May  15.  1981.  by  the  Acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  1977  When  the  Forest  Service  changed 
the  timber  sale  set-aside  program  for  small 
businesses  In  southeastern  Alastut  by  making 
80  million  feet  available  under  set-asldes 
each  year,  the  contracu  between  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company  and  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion were  amended  so  that  Alaska  Timber 
Corporation  could  qualify  to  bid  on  set-aside 
sales.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  both 
small  and  large  businesses  are  always  free  to 
bid  on  Forest  Service  timber  sales  not  set 
aside  for  small  businesses.  The  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  Alaska  Timber  Corporation 
qualified  as  small  business  under  the  set- 
aside  program  did  not  to  my  knowledge  bear 
In  any  way  upon  the  claims  asserted  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  antitrust  litigation. 

UXMORAMDA  CONCXBiriMC   *' «"f «   TXICBKB 
SUFPLT 

Two  Of  the  memoranda  extracted  from  the 
thousands  of  exhibits  In  the  Beld  Bros,  case 
deal  vdth  the  southeastern  Alaska  forest 
products  Industry's  concern  about  timber  to 
be  available  from  the  Tongass  National 
Forest  In  the  future. 

The  first  of  these  memoranda  was  dated 
May  2,  197S,  and  Is  from  D.  L.  Murdey,  an 
officer  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  and  Is 
directed  to  me.  The  other  memoranda  on  this 
subject  Is  dated  February  11,  1974,  and  was 
written  by  me  as  a  file  memo.  Defense  Coun- 
sel for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  has  ad- 
vised me  that  this  memo  never  became  part 
of  the  trial  record  and  was  not  considered  by 
the  cotirt. 

Both  memos  dealt  with  the  Alaska  for- 
est products  Industry's  growing  concern  In 
1973  and  1974  over  the  lower  harvest  level 
calculations  and  the  reduced  timber  sales 
program  that  had  then  been  occurring  on 
the  Tongass  National  Forest.  This  was  my 
concern  because  I  was  the  principal  person 
in  Louisiana-Pacific  who  dealt  with  the 
Forest  Service  Washington  office.  I  was, 
quite  simply,  representing  the  southeastern 
Alaska  forest  products  Industry's  constitu- 
tional right  to  petition  Its  government  for 
redress  of  grievance*. 


Defense  counsel  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany has  told  me  that  additional  material 
released  on  May  16,  1981,  from  a  protective 
order  by  the  court.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  Senator  Kennedy's  staff,  also  deals  with 
and  relates  to  this  issue.  Such  material  was 
not  part  of  the  trial  record  In  the  case  and 
was  not  considered  by  the  court  in  nmtifing 
it*  determinations. 

ASSISTANT   8ECBXTART    OP   KFC 

From  November,  1976,  to  AprU,  1981,  I 
was  one  of  three  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  and  this  fact  is 
now  being  used  in  attempts  to  tie  me  In 
somehow  with  the  Alaskan  antitrust  case 
described  above.  Being  one  of  the  corporate 
assistant  secretaries,  however,  was  a  purely 
ministerial  function  in  which  I  was  avail- 
able. If  needed,  to  authenticate  documents 
or  signatures.  It  carried  no  compensation 
and  was.  In  fact,  a  very  minor  facet  of  my 
primary  role  In  Louisiana-Pacific  where  I 
was  the  general  counsel.  Furthermore,  I  did 
not  become  an  assistant  secretary  until  No- 
vember 1,  1976,  long  after  the  activities  and 
operative  facts  in  dispute  In  the  laws  suits 
had  taken  place. 

GENBKAt,   COUSEL    OF   L-P CONrUCT    OP 

INTCBEST 

There  Is  also  an  assertion  that  because 
I  was  general  counsel  of  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation,  there  will  be  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest problem  In  my  being  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  responsible  for  the 
Forest  Service  among  other  things.  This 
stems  from  the  fact  that  L-P  is  a  major 
forest  products  company  and  a  major  buyer 
of  Forest  Service  timber. 

The  conflict  of  Interest  assertion  totally 
ignores  the  fact  that  upon  conflrmatlon  I 
am  required  by  law  to  sever  all  employment 
connections  with  Louisiana-Pacific.  Also,  I 
have  assured  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  that  I  have 
no  promise  of  future  employment  with 
Louisiana-Pacific  nor  with  anyone  else.  In 
addition,  upon  confirmation  I  am  required 
by  law  to  dispose  of  all  financial  Interests  I 
hold  In  any  forest  products  companies. 

I  have  taken  all  of  the  above  actions,  and 
have  gone  further  by  agreeing  to  establish 
blind  trusts  for  me  and  my  wife.  After  dis- 
posing of  our  currently  held  Interests  in 
forest  products  companies,  and  also  in  any 
companies  that  have  a  direct  financial  inter- 
est In  the  management  of  public  lands,  we 
will  not.  thereafter,  know  what  Investments 
are  held  for  our  beneficial  Interests. 

What  some  opponents  to  my  nomination 
are  characterizing  as  "conflict  of  interest"  is. 
In  my  view,  really  a  concern  about  my  ex- 
pertise on  national  forest  products.  Indi- 
rectly, they  are  expressing  opposition  to  what 
they  feel  will  be  my  position  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forest  generally. 

It  Is  true  that  I  expect  to  move  the  Na- 
tional Forests  toward  being  more  productive 
In  terms  of  outputs  of  timber,  oil  and  gas. 
minerals,  and  grazing  animals.  But  I  have 
also  made  it  clear,  as  the  record  of  my  con- 
flrmatlon hearing  clearly  shows,  that  I  am 
certainly  also  sensitive  to  other  multiple-use 
Interests  of  the  National  Forests,  including 
wildlife  and  wilderness. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  if  managed  properly 
and  efficiently,  the  National  Forests  can  pro- 
vide more  of  all  of  the  uses  and  values  which 
are  derived  from  these  magnificent  natural 
resources  of  America.  This  Includes  wildlife, 
recreation,  water,  grazing,  fishing,  timber, 
and  even  wilderness. 

FINANCIAL    DISCIX>SUKE   REPOBT 

My  Financial  Disclosure  Report  (Form 
8F278)  was  signed  on  January  26.  1981.  and 
contains  a  complete  report  on  all  of  my 
financial  resources,  as  well  as  my  wife's.  In 
addition  it  contains  assurances  that.  If  con- 
flimed,  I  have  no  offer  or  promise  of  any 


future  Job  from  any  employer.  My  recusal 
letter  dated  March  11,  1981,  states  my  Inten- 
tion, concurred  In  by  my  wife,  to  dispose  of 
those  securities  which  could  create  a  pos- 
sible conflict  of  Interest,  and  to  place  all 
of  our  assets,  except  for  real  and  personal 
property,  into  blind  trusts. 

UnUer  the  beading  "Positions  Held"  on  the 
Financial  Disclosure  Report,  I  reported  my 
post  as  general  counsel  of  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation,  plus  two  directorships  I  hold 
In  industry  trade  associations.  It  never  then 
occurred  to  me  that  I  probably  should  also 
include  In  the  report  a  number  ( 17 )  of  assist- 
ant secretaryships  to  which  I  was  appointed 
for  the  convenience  of  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions of  Louisiana-Pacific,  and  for  which  I 
received  no  compensation. 

The  omission  on  my  part  has  been  remedied 
by  an  addendum  to  my  Financial  Disclosure 
Report,  filed  on  May  15.  1981.  with  the  Office 
of  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  Office  of  Oovernment  Ethics, 
and  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  addendum  lists,  as  required,  the  17 
subsidiary  corporations  for  which  I  was  an 
assistant  secretary  during  the  preceding  two 
calendar  years.  All  are  either  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries  of  Loulslana-Paclfllc  Corpora- 
tion or  are.  In  turn,  wholly-owned  subsid- 
iaries of  one  of  the  other  corporations 
listed.  The  addendum  also  reports  that  no 
compensation  was  ever  paid  to  me  for  any 
of  these  positions  other  than  compensation 
paid  me  by  Louisiana-Pacific  for  being  gen- 
eral counsel.  The  several  and  varying  terms 
during  which  I  was  an  assistant  secretary 
for  one  or  another  of  these  17  subsidiary 
corporations  are  also  listed  on  the  addendum 
to  the  report. 

In  addition  to  .he  addendum  to  the 
Financial  Report,  and  as  a  complementary 
part  of  it.  I  have  also  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  an  amendment  to  my 
recusal  letter  of  March  II,  1981.  This  is  to 
make  absolutely  clear  that  I  fully  intend. 
if  confirmed,  to  avoid,  and  to  recuse  myself 
from  any  specific  conflict  of  Interest  situa- 
tion that  might  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  any  of  the  17  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions listed  on  the  addendum,  as  well  as  any 
which  might  so  arise  with  either  of  'my 
previous  employers,  the  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation  or  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Inadvertent 
omission  on  my  part  to  Include  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  assistant  secretary  functions 
misled  no  one.  It  is  common  luiowledge  that 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  Is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Louisiana-Pacific.  In  fact,  the 
last  of  the  written  questions  addressed  to  me 
by  Senator  Huddleston.  in  connection  with 
my  conflrmatlon  heu-mg  and  to  which  I 
responded  on  March  30,  1981.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  hearing.  Inquired  about  the 
Reld  Bros.  vs.  Ketchlltan  Pulp  Company  and 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  case. 

CONTBACTS  CONCEBNINC   JAPANESE  LOMBEB 
SAIXS 

I  Informed  Senator  Kennedy's  staff  that 
in  1973  I  prepared  some  contracts  with 
Japanese  buyers  for  sales  of  lumber  from 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  This,  too.  Is  now 
being  used  apparently  to  imply  that  I  must 
have  known  something  about  the  basis  for 
the  complaints  In  the  antitrust  suit. 

Contracts  for  sale  of  lumber,  however,  did 
not  figure  In  any  way  In  the  plaintiffs'  cases. 
Rather.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
cases  were  about  logging  contracts,  purchases 
by  KPC  from  Independent  loggers,  log  sales 
to  the  plaintiffs'  mills,  and  bidding  on  For- 
est Service  timber  sales  by  the  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company — all  matters  with  which  I 
had  no  dealings,  specific  knowledge,  or  in- 
volvement. 
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IT  A  axm,SMXirT  AosKzicnrr 


Am  gmanX  couaaal  of  LoulxUna-Paclflo. 
I  wora«d  for  About  two  jmim  with  tb*  ga&- 
•nU  counaal  o<  TttC  Corporation.  b«(liuiliig 
Ui  1976,  to  raaolT*  a  long  »*-rH*T*f  ana  bittar 
Olaputa  b«t«««n  tb*  Bnvlronmantal  Protac- 
tlon  Aftacj  aad  tba  KatcbUan  Pulp  Com- 
pani  ov«r  wbetber  tba  company  abouKl  bave 
to  build  a  MooDdarj  traatmant  XacUtly  for 
aOuant  from  tba  mlU.  At  tbat  tUna  FMC 
owaaa  balf  of  KPC  and  FUC  doubtad  tba 
aoonomlci  faaalbUlty  of  tba  H3  mlllloa  in- 
watmant  raqulnd. 

Wa  wara  working  to  kaap  tba  pulp  mill  at 
Katfihlfcan  from  baTlng  to  cloaa  down  aa  It 
would  bava  bad  to  do  U  BPA'a  poattlon  bad 
ramalnad  uncbangad  and  tba  aacondary 
traatmant  facility  wera  not  built.  Tbla  would 
bava  baan  dlaaatroua  to  tba  aoonomy  of 
•outbaaatam  Alaaka  and  a  blow  to  botb  par- 
ent mmpanlna 

On  NoTatnbar  1.  i»7e,  IJ>  purcbaaad  tba 
baU  Intaraat  ownad  by  rue  ao  tbat  tba 
Katfihifcan  Pulp  Company  tb«n  becama  a 
wbolly  owned  subatdlary.  Coincident  wltb 
tbla  cbange  in  ownerablp.  a  new  board  of 
^incten  waa  elected  and  it  immediately 
thmmttm  approved  a  settlement  agiaement 
wltb  KPA  undar  wblcb  a  reviaed  treatment 
facility  waa  planned  and  buUt.  At  tbat  meet- 
U>g  I  waa  made  an  aaatatant  aecretary  of  KPC; 
***f^— .— «**MT  for  tba  meeting  and  I  waa 
autbortaed  to  affix  tbe  corporate  seal  and 
attaat  to  tba  KPA  setUement  document 

Nona  of  tba  above  related  in  any  way  to  the 
claims  of  tba  platntUTa  In  tbe  Alaskan  anu- 
t™t  caae.  nor  did  my  participation  in  tbe 
BPA  aetUement  negoUatlons  involve  me  In 
any  of  tbe  transactions  alleged  in  the  anU- 
trurtault.  My  involvement  in  the  EPA  proj- 

•**  >»•«»»».  as  noted  above,  in  January  1976 

which  was  about  the  time  the  flrrt  of  tbe 
anutrust  cases  was  being  nied. 

DCFaKTMBfT  or  AaaxcuLTOax, 

(^wicm  or  TH«  SscarrAaT, 
WmMhtngtOH.  DC.  May  15,  19tl. 
Hon.  Jaaas  ww»»«ff 

Chmirman,  Committee  on  Agrieulture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  rorettrt.  O.S.  Senate.  Wm$hina. 
ton.  D.C. 

DoAM  Ma.  CRAiuuif :  I  have  today  filed  ad- 
denda to  my  Financial  Dlacloeure  Report 
fOTin  and  to  my  recuaal  letter  A  copy  of  both 
■«w«»da  are  endoaed  herewith,  together  with 
»  copy  of  the  forwarding  letter  to  Mr  Ptos- 
!^^*^?J*  •••■'«n»t*d  as  the  Bthlca  Official 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  "*?"«»*  that  this  correspondence  and  the 
•nelotnres  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
wcord  in  connection  with  my  conflrmaUon 

t^^l^/"'  ^'^  '"**^  «"«  ""PPO"  ♦" 
Staiecvely. 

JoRw  B.  CaowDx.  Jr . 
A—ittant    Secretary-ljesignate    for    Na- 
tural Resource*  and  environment. 


It  baa  coma  to  my  attanUon  tbat  la 
filling  out  my  Financial  OUcl04ure  Beport 
(Form  SF37S),  under  tbe  beading  "Positions 
Held".  I  should  also  include  tba  listing  of 
subaldlary  corporations  for  wblcb  I  was  an 
assistant  secretary,  a  wholly  ministerial  func- 
tion I  performed  as  part  of  my  Job  as  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Louisiana-Pacific  Cor- 
poration, the  parent  company.  I  received  no 
remuneration  for  being  an  assistant  secre- 
tary to  any  of  tba  subsidiary  corporaUons. 
Accordingly,  upon  advice  of  tbe  Qanaral 
Council  of  the  Dapartmant  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  filing  an  addendum  to  my  Financial 
Disclosure  Report. 

I  would  also  Ilka  to  amend  the  seventh 
Paragraph  of  my  March  11,  1»81,  letter  to 
you  in  order  to  make  explicit  my  intentions 
with  respect  to  subaldlarlea  of  Georgla- 
Padflc  Corporation  and  of  Louisiana-Pacific 
CorporaUon.  Please  accept  the  following  par- 
agraph as  a  substitute  for  the  seventh  para- 
graph of  my  March  11.  1981,  letter: 

"Because  of  my  long  employment  relation- 
ship, initially  with  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion, and,  more  recently,  with  Louisiana- 
Pacific  CorporaUon.  and  notwithstanding  my 
divestiture  of  stock  ownership  Interests  In 
botb  corporations  and  my  unconditional 
severance  of  my  employment  relationship 
with  the  latter,  I  bave  decided  that  I  will 
also  recuse  myself  from  Involvement  In  any 
particular  matter  which  may  arise  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  involving 
either  corporation  or  any  subsidiary,  whether 
wholly  or  parUy  owned,  of  either  corpora- 
tion. I  believe  that  thU  disqualiflcaUott  on 
my  part  will  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  real 
or  apparent  conflict  of  interest  in  connection 
with  my  official  duties  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  arising  out  of  my  past 
reutlonshlps  with  Georgia-Pacific  Corpora- 
Uon and  Louisiana-Pacific  CorporaUon  or 
any  of  their  subaldlarlea,  whether  whoUy  or 
partly  owned." 

r  would  greaUy  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
We  thU  letter  with  the  original  of  my 
M^rch  11.  1981.  letter  to  you.  I  would  tVT. 
ther  appreciate  your  providing  copies  of  thU 
letter  to  whomever  you  have  provided  copies 
for  official  use  of  my  earlier  letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoKw  B.  Caowxix,  Jr. 
Aasiatant   Seeretary-Deaignate  for  Nat- 
ural Re*ounse*  and  Environment 


May  19,  1981 


DKPsancswT  or  A42azcTn.TiTBK. 

Omc«  or  THa  Skwtabt 

Hon.  J.  JacJSfU^^  ""^  ■  "*'  "' "" 
^J^^otOovemmentttHic.. 

Dm  Mb.  Waltb:  Tou  bave  a  letter  rmm 

y«»a  of  the  stepa  I  intended  to  take  in  o«w 
^^f^  "-t^  or  appa^n^x^,^ 
S^    ^T!*°  "y  P«^nal  finance  in- 

oartment  of  a.^i-JVmLz^  between  the  De- 
j^^;^«^A#n1eulture  and  either  Oeonrta- 


DxPAannifT   or   AGBICT7I.TT7aK, 

Omci  or  THx  SacuTABT 
Wathin^ton.  DC.  May  15. 19$1 
Mr.  JoHw  FoaatTM. 

Director  Omoe  of  Personnel.  Devartment  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC 

Dw  Ma.  Foaarrif :  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tenUon  that  In  niln<?  my  Financial  Dlsclo- 
?^  ^P°^,  "^™  8F278) .  dated  January  26. 
l^i"  °'f.'"'«'k«l  including  in  the  "Position 
Held  section  the  fact  that  I  was  an  assistant 
aecretary  tor  a  number  of  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly owned  subsidiaries  of  Louisiana-Pacific 

.'^™.!"*'*  """^  positions  were  simply 
ministerial  in  function  and  I  was  paid  no 
remuneraUon  for  them:  they  were  a  very 
minor  part  of  my  |ob  as  reneral  counsel  to 
Louisiana-Pacific  CorporaUon. 

I  have  been  advised  bv  the  Office  of  General 
Coimsel  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  It  would  be  well  to  file  an  addendum  to 
the  Financial  Disclosure  Report.  I  encloae 
herewith  the  addendum  which  I  reouest  you 
file  with  tbe  original  Financial  Discloaure 
Report,  dated  January  a«.  1981.  I  would  also 
aopreclate  It  U  vou  would  forward  co->le8  of 
the  addendum,  together  with  a  cooy  of  tMa 
letter,  to  whomever  else  you  had  provided 
copies  for  official  use  of  the  original  filing. 

In  flllin?  out  the  Initial  Financial  Disclo- 
r^^?**P°^-  ^  **"  thinking  of  the  major 
function  and  position  I  held  as  "en-ral  coun- 
sel and  for  which  tba  form  required  financial 
discloaure.  I  failed  to  make  the  menf«l  con- 


necUon,  and  to  raallaa.  tbat  tbe  scope  of  tbe 
Uepori  might  also  cover  iunv;uuns  ana  poai- 
tions  oi  a  minor  nature  man  lo*  w.u-a  no  pay 
WM  given  or  receivea.  Xnat  is  tbe  caae  with 
respect  to  tue«e  suusiulary  corpor^i-luns  listed 
on  kbe  encioaed  auoanaum. 
bm.;araty, 

JoHM  B.  Cbowzu.,  Jr., 
AssiJtaiU   Secr«tary-i>en£>;ta(e  for  Nat- 
ural HesouTce*  and  Snvtronment. 

NoMiNxsa  PoainoMs  Hno 
Bacb  of  tba  following  listed  corpora- 
tions Is  either  a  wboiiy-ownea  suosiioary  of 
IjOiiUlana-Paclflc  CorporaUon  or  is,  in  turn, 
a  wboiiy-owned  suoaiolary  of  one  of  t^e 
other  corporaUons  listed  here.  Tbe  address 
for  each  or  tbe  corporaUons  is:  %  Louslana- 
Paclflc  Corporation,  3«tn  Floor,  First  National 
Bank  Tower.  Portland,  Oregon  97:i01. 

No  compensaUon  separate  from  tbe  com- 
pensation paid  me  by  iXJulslana-Paciflc  Cor- 
poraUon has  ever  been  paid  me  for  any  of 
these  positions. 

Name  of  organization,  posiUon  held,  from 
(month,  year)  to  (month,  year) : 

S  Captain  Logging  Company.  Aasiatant 
Secretary  Novemoer  29,  1976.  dissolved  8ep- 
temoer  15.  1980. 

Fiberooard  CorporaUon,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, May  7.  1979.  dissolved  AprU  30.  198l. 

Goodman  Water  Works,  (Stock  donated  to 
city  of  Goodman,  Wisconsin,  July  1980) ,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  approxlmataly  Septam- 
ber  1974,  dissolved,  July  1980. 

H.  C.  Hodges  Lumber  Company,  Assistant 
Secretary.  September  7.  1977,  dissolved 
AprU  30,  1961. 

H.  C.  Hodges  Lumber  of  Westbay,  Inc.. 
Assistant  Secretary.  September  7,  1977. 
dissolved,  April  30.  1981. 

Hegewald  Timber  Company,  Inc.,  Assistant 
Secretary.  June  29,  1973.  dissolved.  AprU  30. 
1981.  ^ 

Kenal  Liuiber  Company,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, April  28.  1974,  dissolved,  AprU  30.  1981. 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. November  1.  1978.  dissolved,  April  30 
1981. 

Kreidel  Plastics.  Inc..  Assistant  Secretary. 
November  24,  1976.  dissolved  AprU  30.  1981. 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation    (West  Vir- 
ginia  Name   Savor   Corporation),   Assistant 
Secretary,  April  26,  1974.  dissolved  April  90, 

1981 . 

Louisiana-Pacific  International,  Inc.  As- 
steUnt  Secretary,  July  26,  1974,  dissolved 
April  30.  1981. 

LJ>J..  Assistant  Secretary,  April  36,  1974. 
dissolved  Aorll  30.  1981. 

Roy  O.  Martin  Industries,  Inc.,  Assistant 
Secretary.  November  29.  1976,  dlaaolved 
AprU  30.  1981. 

Panhandle  Lotiiting  ComDany.  Assistant 
Secretary,  January  21,  1980,  dlaaolved  AprU  SO. 
1981. 

Suear  Pine  RaUwav  Companv.  Asnlittant 
Se'Tretary.  Hay  7.  1979,  dlaaolved  AprU  80, 
1981. 

"IVlmont  Land  Oomnanv.  Assistant  fleere- 
tarv.  Mav  7.  ia7«J.  dlaaolved  Aorll  30.  1981. 

Trtmont  W»t«r  Comianv.  Assistant,  Becre- 
t»rv.  Mav  7.  1»7«>.  dtssolred  Januarv  24.  1980. 

I  certify  that,  the  statements  i  ha^e  made 
on  this  form  ar*  tme.  <^Tnnie*«  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowIed<^  and  belief. 

JoRw  B.  Caowcu..  Jr. 

Mr.  HELMS.  WUh  that.  Mr.  PresMmt, 
I  am  prepared  to  re««rvp  the  r^mwin/ler 
of  mv  Mme.  and  T  vif>lii  to  the  distin- 
guished S*»"«*'or  'ro'n  xrarmont,. 

The  PRFSTDTNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator froTi  Vermwit. 

Mr.  I.WAHY.  T  thark  the  Ohalr.  I  vlfld 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 


May  19,  1981 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  indicate  to  my  coUc«gue  fitHn  North 
Carolina  that  he  is  quite  correct  whoi  he 
said  that  this  is  a  matter  of  jTOlicy  con- 
siderations. As  one  who  will  vote  against 
Mr.  Crowell,  I  might  very  well  have  and 
probably  would  have  voted  against  him 
because  of  the  differences  on  policy  con- 
siderations, as  I  did  on  Mr.  Watt,  who  is 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

But  this  effort  is  entirely  different. 
There  is  a  quantum  difference  between 
the  efforts  that  would  be  made  in  Just 
indicating  opposition  to  a  nominee  and 
the  matters  which  are  before  the  Senate 
today,  which  are  extremely  profound  and 
serious  and  which,  I  think,  the  American 
public  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
of.  Hopefully,  the  Senate  with  its  respon- 
sibilities will  act  tomorrow  on  the  record 
of  this  particular  nominee. 

I  intend  in  the  time  that  is  available 
to  lay  out  those  considerations. 

Mr.  President,  subsequent  to  the  acticm 
of  the  Senate  C(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture 
in  favorably  reporting  the  nomination  of 
lyfr.  Crowell  to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  substantial  issues  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  his  involvement  in 
activities  recently  found  by  the  Federal 
district  court  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Although  Mr.  Crowell  claims  that  he 
was  not  personally  involved  in  these  an- 
titrust violations,  and  that  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  facts  that  would  have  led 
him  to  believe  there  had  been  antitrust 
violations,  he  was  counsel  for  the  parent 
corporation  "Of  the  firm  guilty  of  the  vio- 
lations, and  he  had  substantial  antitrust 
resi>onsiblUtles  as  part  of  his  official 
duties.  This  memorandum  summarizes 
the  information  currently  available  on 
his  responsibilities  and  details  the  evi- 
dence that  suggests  he  may  have  been 
aware  of.  and  involved  in,  the  antitrust 
violations. 

First  of  all,  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment,  Mr.  Crowell  will  be 
responsible  for  administering  the  basic 
antitrust  provisions  of  the  National  For- 
est Management  Act  designed  to  protect 
and  enhance  competition  in  the  Industry. 
Section  14(e)  of  that  act  provides  that: 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  take 
such  acUon  as  be  may  deem  appropriate  to 
obviate  collusive  practices  in  bidding  for 
trees,  porUoas  of  trees,  or  forest  products 
from  National  Forest  System  landa.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  establishing  adeqviate  monitoring  sys- 
tems to  promptly  Identify  patterns  of  non- 
competitive bidding: 

(2)  requiring  sealed  bidding  on  all  sales  ex- 
cept where  the  Secretary  detennlnea  other- 
wise by  regtUaUon:  and 

(3)  requiring  that  a  report  of  Instances  of 
such  collusive  practices  or  patterns  of  non- 
competitive bidding  be  submitted  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  with 
any  and  all  supporting  data. 

Vigorous  implementation  of  this  re- 
sponsibility is  essential  because  of  the 
long  history  of  complaints  and  proven 
antitrust  violations  in  the  timber  indus- 
try. The  most  recent  development  in  this 
area,  and  a  major  issue  in  the  Crowell 
nomination  is  the  decision  by  tlie  TtA- 


eral  district  court  In  Seattle  in  Reid 
against  Ketchikan. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  stated  that  he  was  the 
"incipient  savant"  on  antitrust  matters 
for  both  (3eorgia-Paciflc  (G-P)  and 
Louisiana-Pacific  (L-P).  (Louisiana-Pa- 
cific was  divested  from  Cr-P  in  1973  as  a 
result  of  an  antitrust  action  brought  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.)  Hie 
defendant  found  guilty  of  antitrust  vio- 
lations in  the  Reid  case  was  Ketchilcan 
Pulp  Co.  (KPC).  (3eorgia-Pacflc  owned 
50  percent  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  until 
1973.  Louisiana-Pacific  took  over  tbe  50 
percent  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  in 
1973,  and  in  1976  Ketchilcan  Pulp  Co.  be- 
came a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Louisiana-Pacific. 

Crowell  has  stated  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  acquisiticm  activities  with  both 
O-P  and  L-P,  that  he  prepared  the  anti- 
trust section  of  G-P's  operation  policy 
manual,  and  that  he  participated  in 
antitrust  courses  for  G-P  and  L-P 
employees. 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  in  his  official 
duties  and  in  his  own  imderstanding  of 
those  duties,  Mr.  (Trowell  bad  clear  anti- 
trust responsibilities  with  botb  Georgia- 
Pacific  (GP)  and  Louisiana  Pacific  (LP) . 

On  March  5,  1981.  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Seattle  ruled  that  there  was 
"overwhelming"  proof  that  KPC.  a 
wholly  owned  LP  subsidiary,  and  Alaska 
Lumber  k  Pulp  (ALP) ,  a  Japanese  com- 
pany, bad  conspired  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

After  its  oral  decision,  the  court  issued 
"Proposed  Findings  of  Pact  and  Conclu- 
sions of  Law."  This  document  recites  a 
long  series  of  actions  by  the  defendants 
and  concludes  that  LP  and  GP  were 
coconspirators  in  the  case. 

Tlie  court  based  its  determination  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade 
on  five  key  findings  of  fact,  of  which  four 
are  relevant  to  this  nomination: 

The  court  found  a  pattern  of  collusive 
communications  between  the  defendants. 

The  court  found  that  the  defendants 
refused  to  compete  against  each  other. 

The  court  found  that  the  defendants 
eliminated  competition  by  acquiring 
competitors. 

The  court  found  that  the  defendants 
used  "fronts"  to  carry  out  their  con- 
spiracy. 

In  each  of  these  four  areas,  statements 
by  the  nominee  or  court  documents  show 
his  knowledge  of.  or  involvement  in. 
these  activities. 

m  his  letter  of  May  5.  1981.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  Mr.  Crowell  stated  that, 
apart  from  discussicms  on  trial  tactics — 

I  have  never  been  involved  in  the  remotest 
way  with  any  of  tbe  occurrences,  negotia- 
tions, or  contracts  out  of  which  the  plain- 
tUfa'  claims  allegedly  arose. 

The  correctness  of  this  imequivocal 
statement  and  the  extent  of  the  nomi- 
nee's awareness  of  the  antitrust  viola- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  interviews, 
written  questions  to  the  nominee,  and 
an  examination  of  the  documents  in  the 
Reid  case.  It  is  clear  from  analysis  of 
these  materials  that  the  nominee  was 
aware  of  and  involved  in  material  facts 
in  four  key  areas  upon  which  the  court 


based  its  finding  that  KPC  and  ALP  had 
violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  court  found  that  although  KPC 
and  ALP  were  competitors,  they  fre- 
quently exchanged  information  through 
correspondence  and  through  trade  asso- 
ciation contacts. 

Section  vn(15)  of  the  court's  pre- 
liminary findings  states  that  Mr.  Mur- 
dey  and  Mr.  Finney  of  KPC  had  fre- 
quent contact  with  ALP  executives.  Sec- 
tion VII(16)  cited  the  contacts  between 
the  two  companies  at  Naticmal  Forest 
Product  Association   (NFPA)    meetings. 

A  key  trial  document  makes  clear  that 
Mr.  Crowell  was  aware  of  these  contacts. 
In  a  memo  of  May  2,  1973,  Murdey  m- 
formed  Crowell  of  a  meeting  that  Mur- 
dey and  Finney  had  held  the  day  before 
with  two  executives  of  ALP  concerning  a 
number  of  business  matters.  The  memo 
states  that — 

Yesterday  Don  Finney  and  I  met  with 
Clarence  Kramer  and  Doug  Theno  of  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Pulp  Company.  They,  as  we.  are 
extremely  concerned  as  to  our  present  posi- 
tion with  tbe  Forest  Service  relating  to  log 
supply. 

The  memo  also  makes  clear  that  KPC 
and  ALP  had  a  close  wortung  relation- 
ship on  trade  association  matters:  it 
states  that  Murdey  of  KPC  and  Kramer 
of  ALP  "have  l)een  taking  turns  attend- 
ing NFPA"  meetings.  Murdey  of  KPC 
then  states  in  the  memo  tliat  nothing 
will  be  gained  if  Kramer  of  ALP  "starts 
the  ball  rolling  while  in  D.C.  unless  it  is 
under  your  direction" — that  is.  under 
the  direction  of  John  Crowell. 

Mr.  Crowell's  knowledge  of  these  ele- 
ments in  the  case  should  have  alerted 
iiim — as  an  antitrust  adviser  for  L-P — 
that  potential  antitrust  violations  were 
talcing  place.  The  frank  statement  by 
Murdey  of  KPC  that  Mr.  Crowell  should 
direct  the  activities  of  Kramer  of  ALP 
suggests  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  an  active 
participant  in  these  matters. 

In  section  vm  of  its  findings,  the 
court  found  that  the  defendants  refused 
to  compete  against  each  other  on  issues 
involving  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
logs.  In  sectiCHi  Vin(B)(ll>.  the  court 
found  that  "the  record  of  bidding  on  in- 
dependent timber  sales  revealed  an  un- 
mistakable pattern  of  collusion  by  the 
defendants."  Tbe  plaintiff  alleges  tliat  in 
116  sales  over  10  years,  the  defendants 
had  only  bid  against  each  other  three 
times,  and  that  these  bids  were  the  re- 
sult "of  a  temporary  disagreement  be- 
tween the  defendants." 

Mr.  Crowell  stated  in  an  interview  tbat 
be  was  aware  of  tills  pattern  of  bidding, 
but  attached  no  antitrust  significance  to 
it.  In  ills  written  responses,  he  states  that 
he  has  "no  idea"  how  frequently  the  de- 
fendants bid  against  each  other  but  tiiat 
he  "assume  (s)  such  bidding  was  uncom- 
mon" for  geographical  reasons. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  SeatUe  caae  fur- 
ther alleged  that — 

The  defendants  further  eliminated  mill 
competlUon  by  systemaUcaUy  acquiring  own- 
ership or  control  of  tbe  sawmills  in  south- 
east Alaska,  and  by  expanding  their  own  op- 
eraUons. 

The  court  determined  in  its  prelimi- 
nary flnrtingR  of  fact  that  this  allegation 
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wu  correct.  Four  of  these  "ownership  or 
control"  situations  involved  O-P,  L-P. 
orKPC. 

In  an  interview.  Crowell  stated  that  he 
had  knowledge  of  all  four  "takeover  or 
control"  situations  and  that  with  regard 
to  two  of  the  acquisitions,  he  was  in- 
volved in  or  aware  of  the  material  facts 
cited  by  the  plalntlfT  or  the  court.  He  has 
stated  he  was  aware  of  the  takeover  of  or 
the  control  of  Alaska  Prince,  Ketchikan 
Spruce  Mills.  Alaska  Timber  Corp.,  and 
the  Schnabel  Mill.  In  his  written  re- 
sponse, he  has  stated  that  he  is  "not  sure 
at  this  date  (time  of  takeover)  whether 
I  was  even  aware  of  the  (Alaska  Prince) 
transaction."  However,  awareness  of  the 
pattern  and  not  Just  the  timing  of  the 
awareness  of  the  takeovers  is  the  perti- 
nent Issue. 

In  section  X(  A)  (13-16)  of  its  ttndings. 
the  court  states  that  KPC's  refusal  to 
sell  logs  to  the  Schnabel  Mill  was  one  of 
the  facts  establishing  that  the  defend- 
ants had  systematically  eliminated  com- 
peting saw  mills  in  southeast  Alaska.  Mr. 
Crowell  has  stated  in  an  interview  that  he 
"went  up  to  Ketchikan  and  talked  with 
Schnabel"  about  whether  Schnabel 
would  "buy  logs  from  KPC  or  sell  Its 
plant  to  KPC."  In  his  written  responses 
he  confirmed  that  he  attended  meetings 
with  L-P's  chairman  of  the  board  and 
Schnabel.  He  said  he  did  "not  recall  that 
the  meeting  Involved  a  discussion  about 
poflsible  sale  of  logs  from  KPC  to 
Schnabel,  but  it  may  have." 

A  memorandum  discussing  the  possible 
acquisition  of  the  Schnabel  Lumber  Co. 
also  shows  that  John  Crowell  partici- 
pated in  the  transaction  by  preparing  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Schnabel's  assets. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  Reid  case  also  al- 
leged that  by  interfering  with  his  financ- 
ing arrangements,  KPC  forced  Ed  Head 
president  of  Alaska  Timber  Corp..  to  en- 
ter into  an  arrangement  whereby  KPC 
controlled  Alaska  Timber  Corp.  In  sec- 
tion X(A>  (17-19)  of  its  findings,  the 
court  cited  the  financial  disputes  with 
Ed  Head  and  the  control  of  Ed  Head's 
mill  as  one  of  the  facts  establishing  a 
systematic  elimination  of  competing  saw 
mills. 

In  response  to  questions,  Mr.  Crow- 
ell has  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
arrangements  cited  by  the  court  and  had 
participated  In  discussions  involving  the 
"administration  of  existing  contracts ' 
between  his  company  and  Alaska  Timber 
Corp.  The  court  found  that  the  contracts 
for  logs  and  leasing  arrangements  were 
the  means  used  by  KPC  to  establish  and 
maintain  control  over  Alaska  Timber 
Corp. 

In  summary,  Mr.  OoweU  was  clearly 
aware  of  the  pattern  of  acquisitions  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  he  was  dlrecUy 
Involved  in  material  discussions  in  two 
of  the  situations  cited  by  the  court  as 
proof  of  KPCs  efforts  to  eliminate  mill 
competition. 

In  iectlon  n.  the  court  found  that 
the  d^endants  had  used  fronts  and  con- 
trwled  companies  as  another  means  of 
carrying  out  their  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  anUtrust  laws.  As  the  court  stated— 

Tlhelr  parpoew  Ui  doing  buslneu  through 
roch  onrwilMtion.  ...  were  to  conceiU  cct- 
tala  of  their  bWmng  actintte,  on  ind^n"- 


•nt  FoTMt  Servloe  tlmtier  salw  .  .  .  («n<l) 
to  conceal  their  exclualon  of  potential 
entrants. 

The  court  found  in  section  XI(lO) 
that  such  fronts  were  used  to  exclude  po- 
tentially competitive  plywood  and  veneer 
companies  from  southeast  Alaska. 

In  a  memo  of  April  14,  1975,  written  to 
prepare  an  L-P  executive  for  a  meeting 
with  Ed  Head,  president  of  Alaska  Tim- 
ber Corp.  (a  controlled  logging  com- 
pany) ,  Mr.  Crowell  advised  that  the  con- 
trolled company  could  be  used  for  such 
purposes. 

As  the  memo  states,  and  I  will  include 
the  memoranda  in  the  Pxcoko,  but  let 
me  read  the  relevant  paragraph: 

Aluka  has  protection  against  outsiders 
coming  In  bidding  sales  tiecause  of  the  re- 
striction in  exporting  logs  abroad  or  to  the 
lower  '48.  Any  plywood  co-op  or  association 
of  cooperatives  who  bought  a  sale  In  Alaska 
would  have  to  have  committed  to  buUd  a 
green    end — 

Which  is  timber  plant— 
for  processing  the  veneer.  It  would  aeem 
KPC  would  have  wind  of  such  a  project  in 
plenty  of  time  to  do  what  might  be  neces- 
sary to  qualify  ATC  as  a  small  business  if 
that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  KPC's 
Interests. 

So.  you  have  the  Alaska  Timber  Corp., 
which  is  the  principal  bidder  for  the 
small  business  set-aside,  controlled  by 
Ketchikan  Pulp  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Louisiana-Pacific,  that  has  been  shown 
in  the  antitrust  case  and  again  in  the 
documents  I  have  referred  to  before. 

(Mrs.  HAWKINS  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Here  we  have  a  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Crowell,  which  says: 

It  would  seem  KPC  would  have  wind  of 
such  a  project  In  plenty  of  time  to  do  what 
might  be  necessary  to  qualify  ATC  as  a  small 
business  if  that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  In 
KPC's  Interest. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  if 
there  are  going  to  be  new  entrants,  we 
can  get  our  small-business-controlled 
mill  to  go  out  and  bid  what  is  necessao' 
in  order  to  get  the  contract.  The  details 
of  that  arrangement  are  all  spelled  out  in 
the  case.  I  shall  make  that  available  for 
the  Record  as  well. 

That  is  Mr.  Crowell 's  memorandum. 

Additional  documents  indicate  that  the 
KPC-ATC  contract  required  ATC  to  en- 
gage in  preclusive  bidding  by  bidding  far 
above  the  current  value  of  logs,  and  that 
KPC's  legal  staff  was  responsible  for  the 
ia»C-ATC  arrangement. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
concluded  that  the  KPC-ATC  arrange- 
ments "clearly  •  •  •  speU  coUusion  be- 
tween the  two  entitles  to  thwart  the  set- 
aside  program  and  even  in  the  purchase 
of  national  forest  timber." 

The  high  bids  would  preclude  competi- 
tors from  obtaining  small  business  set- 
aside  timber  without  which  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  them  to  get  timber. 

These  documents  show  that  Mr.  Crow- 
ell approved  of  and  advocated  activities 
which  were  designed  to  exclude  compe- 
tlUon.  and  of  the  kind  that  the  court 
found  violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  conclusion.  Madam  President,  the 
documents  in  the  Reid  case  and  the  re- 
sponses of  Mr.  Crowell  reveal  that  his 
statement  that  "I  have  never  been  in- 


volved in  the  remotest  way  with  any  of 
the  occurrences,  negotiations,  or  con- 
tracts out  of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims 
allegedly  arose"  is  seriously  misleading. 

In  fact,  the  information  available  es- 
tablishes that  as  general  counsel  of  Lou- 
isiana Pacific  and  as  an  attorney  for 
Georgia  Pacific,  he  was  neither  aware  of 
nor  Involved  in  material  facts  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  found  by  the  Federal  dis- 
trict Judge  in  the  Reid  case.  The  court 
found  that  these  violations  were  estab- 
lished by  "overwhelming"  evidence. 

Until  Mr.  Crowell's  actual  role  in  these 
antitrust  violations  is  clarified,  he  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  ahd  Environment. 

Madam  President,  we  are  running  into 
a  time  problem  now  because  we  have  to 
adjourn  at  12:30.  I  intend  to  go  into  the 
memorandums  which  supplement  this 
opening  statement  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
statement.  I  know  he  will  have  more  on 
this.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wishes  to  make  a  statement,  so 
I  shall  hold  off  giving  my  opening  state- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Crowell  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  I  am  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  small  business  timber  set- 
aside  program.  It  has  worked  extremely 
well.  There  are  many  small  logging  and 
timber  operators  in  my  State  who  are 
almost  totally  dependent  on  the  national 
forests  as  a  source  of  timber.  If  small 
business  set-aside  programs  were  abol- 
ished or  limited,  it  would  have  a  tremen- 
dous adverse  impact  on  the  small  timber 
operators  In  my  State. 

In  fairness  to  Mr.  Crowell,  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  this  morning  saying  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  press  in  my  home 
State  that  I  was  opposed  to  him  because 
of  my  concern  about  the  future  of  this 
program.  In  the  letter  he  stated  that  he 
pledged  to  recuse  himself  from  Involve- 
ment in  all  matters,  both  general  poJicy 
and  particular  matters,  concerning  the 
small  business  set-aside  program.  In 
fairness  to  him.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  my 
formal  remarks,  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Crowell  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
John  Crowell  to  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Natural  Resources  and  Envlrcm- 
ment  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  two  general  reasons.  First,  I  seriously 
question  a  number  of  Mr.  Crowell's  views 
toward  the  management  of  our  Nation's 
forests. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  since  1972  Mr. 
Crowell  has  been  general  counsel  for 


Louisiana  Pacific  Corp. — ^the  largest  pur- 
chaser and  harvester  of  Federal  timber 
in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  Mr.  Crowell 
has  spent  his  entire  professional  career 
as  an  attorney  and  advocate  for  timber 
companies  that  depend  heavily  on  the 
national  forest  for  timber  production. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this. 
Madam  President.  All  of  us  bring  our 
biases  and  preconceived  notions  and  our 
experience  to  our  Jobs.  But  certain  Jobs 
require  a  person  to  exhibit  an  exception- 
al degree  of  balance  and  an  ability  to  see 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  I  submit  that  the 
business  of  overseeing  the  management 
of  our  national  forests  is  most  certainly 
one  of  those  Jobs. 

The  vast  recreational,  timber,  mineral, 
wildlife,  and  other  values  of  our  Nation's 
forests  belong  to  all  of  us;  and  their 
management  and  disposition  affect  us  all. 
To  entnist  the  management  of  our  for- 
ests to  someone  who  may  not  be  sensitive 
to  the  delicate  balance  which  must  be 
sichleved  in  a  Job  like  this  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  Yet,  Madam  President, 
I  fear  we  will  be  making  exactly  this  mis- 
take if  we  confirm  John  Crowell  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Crowell  has  led 
efforts  by  the  forest  products  industry  to 
thwart  protection  of  Federal  forest  land. 
Assistant  Secretary-Designate  Crowell 
has  taken  strong  public  positions  against 
the  concept  of  wilderness;  against  regu- 
lations limiting  the  size  of  clearcuts  and 
mandating  buffer  strips  along  streams 
for  watershed  protection;  against  the 
Forest  Service's  policy  of  ncmdecllning 
evenfiow  with  regard  to  timber  manage- 
ment; against  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's timber  set-aside  program; 
and  against  prohibitions  on  the  use  of 
herbicides  and  slash  burning. 

While  the  specific  rationale  for  his 
position  on  these  issues  may  vary  slight- 
ly, one  overriding  concern  seems  evi- 
dent— to  maximize  timber  productivity 
on  the  national  forests  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  values.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  one  characterize  Mr. 
Crowell's  public  position  on  national  for- 
est Issues  as  balanced. 

Madam  President,  as  one  who  worked 
very  hard  on  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  Mr.  Crowell's  views  on  nondeclin- 
Ing  evenfiow.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  an  important  provision  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  states 
that  harvest  levels  on  our  national  for- 
ests are  to  be  set  no  higher  than  a  quan- 
tity which  can  be  removed  from  such 
forest  annually  in  perpetuity  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis.  While  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  provided  some  discre- 
tion in  the  act  to  "depart"  from  this  con- 
cept, consistent  with  multiple-use  man- 
agement objectives,  the  law  made  it  clear 
that  nondeclining  evenfiow  was  to  be  the 
standard  under  which  timber  from  the 
Nation's  forests  was  to  be  harvested. 

In  an  October  6  speech  before  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Mr.  Crowell  gave  us 
his  views  of  this  congressionally  estab- 
lished policy  as  it  relates  to  the  mag- 
nificent old-growth  forests  of  the  West 
and  Northwest.  He  called  this  p<dicy 


"ludicrous"  and  its  consequences 
"absurd."  I  think  it  is  instructive  to 
quote  a  portion  of  Mr.  Crowell's  remarks 
at  this  point  relative  to  nondeclining 
evenfiow.  He  said : 

The  third  absurd  consequence  (of  non- 
declining  evenfiow)  Is  that  harvests  from 
the  old-growth  national  forests  of  the  West 
cannot  be  utilized  to  flU  the  void  created 
by  decreased  levels  of  harvest  from  Industry- 
owned  western  tlmberlands;  owners  of  these 
lands  have  completed  or  are  completing  re- 
movals of  old -growth  at  a  rate  faster  than 
It  is  biologically  possible  to  grow  an  even 
distribution  of  age  classes  In  the  new  forest. 
This  creates  a  gap  in  age  classes  on  those 
lands  and  causes  a  drop  In  volumes  of  har- 
vested timber  for  a  number  of  decades.  The 
old-growth  national  forests  are  admirably 
suited  to  flu  this  gap,  and  while  doing  so 
can  themselves  be  brought  Into  a  more  regu- 
lated condition  capable  of  furnishing  per- 
petual sustained  yields. 

In  other  words.  Madam  President,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Crowell,  the  public's 
forests  in  the  West  are  to  be  used  to  "fill 
the  void"  created  by  overcutting  on  in- 
dustry-owned Western  timber  lands. 
Old-growth  forests  evidently  possess  no 
other  value  except  as  a  source  of  timber 
for  private  industry.  This  is  the  Icind  of 
philosophy  Mr.  Crowell  will  bring  to  the 
management  of  our  National  Forest 
System  if  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
is  not  the  philosophy  we  need  to  balance 
the  competing  claims  made  daily  on  the 
forests  of  this  country. 

In  this  regard.  Madam  President,  I 
am  troubled  by  Mr.  Crowell's  views  on 
wilderness  and  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  In  that  same 
speech  in  Spokane,  he  characterized 
wilderness  as  follows : 

Allocations  for  use  of  govemmentally- 
owned  forest  lands  range  from  mining  and 
timber  production  downward  in  terms  of 
value  outputs,  to  accommodate  cattle  graz- 
ing, enhancement  of  water  volumes,  pro- 
tection of  water  quality,  human  recreation 
In  numerous  forms,  production  and  protec- 
tion of  wildlife,  and  diversity  of  both  plant 
and  animal  species.  Then  the  point  is 
reached  where  substantially  all  of  those  ob- 
jectives are  simultaneously  abandoned  for 
celebration  Instead  of  a  concept  encapsu- 
lated in  the  term  "wUdemess." 

It  is  clear  that  certain  uses  of  our  Na- 
tion's forests  are  "more  equal  than 
others"  in  Mr.  Crowell's  view.  "The  rank- 
ing from  mining  and  timber  "downward" 
to  wilderness  is  particularly  interesting. 
Again,  it  appears  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-Designate Crowell  feels  that  land 
allocations  are  only  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  economic  Justification. 

Such  an  approach  is  contrary  to  Forest 
Service  practice  and  the  Multiple-Use 
Sustained- Yield  Act  which  specifically 
directs  the  Forest  Service  not  to  auto- 
matically manage  units  of  the  National 
Forest  System  for  the  greatest  dollar 
return.  In  my  view,  this  is  a  wise  policy, 
and  I  am  concerned  about  confirming  a 
nominee  who  is  so  blatantly  opposed  to  it. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  Mr.  Crow- 
ell's apparent  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  wilderness  concept  in  terms  of  the 
multiple  uses  it  can  provide.  Grazing, 
enhancement  of  water  quality  and  quan- 
tity, recreation,  wildlife  habitat  protec- 
tion, and  the  protecticm  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal diversity  are  not  "simultaneously 


abandoned"  in  wilderness;  they  are  em- 
bodied, in  many  forms,  in  the  concept  of 
wilderness,  not  precluded  by  it.  Mr.  Crow- 
ell's inability  or  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  troubles  me. 

At  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  Madam 
President,  I  Indicated  that  there  were  two 
major  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  this 
nominee.  I  have  talked  at  some  length 
atx>ut  the  first — Mr.  Crowell's  views  oa 
forest  management  issues  and  his  public 
record  of  unswerving  support  for  policies 
designed  to  l>enefit  a  single  user  of  our 
national  forests — the  timber  industry. 
There  is  another  reason  for  opposing  this 
nomination,  however,  which  I  have  not 
discussed. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  addressed 
this  body  regarding  serious  allegations 
concerning  Mr.  Crowell's  involvement  in 
and  Icnowledge  of  serious  antitrust  viola- 
tions by  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  (KPC) — a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Louisiana- 
Pacific.  Mr.  Crowell  was  not  only  general 
counsel  to  Louisiana-Pacific,  a  named 
coconspirator  in  the  case  (Reid  Brothers 
Logging  Co.  against  Ketchilcan  Pulp  Co. 
and  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Corp.) ,  but 
also  served  and  continues  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  secretary  of  KPC.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Crowell  was  also  aware  of  and 
active  in  many  of  the  transactions  and 
anticompetitive  activities  of  these  two 
companies.  In  his  statement  before  the 
Senate  last  week.  Senator  L^aht  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  outlined  Mr.  Crow- 
ell's involvement  in  these  activities.  As  I 
reviewed  these  materials,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  Mr.  Crowell  has  not 
been  forthcoming  on  this  matter. 

In  a  May  5  letter  to  Senator  Helms, 
Mr.  Crowell  indicated  that,  except  for 
recommending  counsel  for  KPC's  de- 
fense, he  was  not  "involved  in  the  re- 
motest way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
negotiations  or  contracts  out  of  which 
the  plaintiff's  claims  allegedly  arose." 
Yet,  documents  have  recently  been  found 
in  the  discovery  process  of  the  Reid  case 
which  directly  link  Mr.  Crowell  to  the 
material  facts  upon  which  the  court 
based  its  finding  against  KPC  and 
named  LP  as  a  coconspiratcH*. 

In  addition.  Madam  President,  Mr. 
Crowell  failed  to  disclose  his  position  as 
assistant  secretary  to  KPC.  the  Fiber 
Board  Corp..  and  other  subsidiaries  of 
Louisiana-Pacific  in  his  financial  dis- 
closure statements  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  understand  that  he  has 
asked  to  amend  his  statement  since 
these  revelaticxis  have  been  made  public. 
The  important  point  to  make.  Madam 
President,  is  that  the  court's  opinion  in 
the  Reid  Brothers  case,  evidence  of  Mr. 
Crowell's  possible  involvement  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  illegal  anticompetitive 
practices  of  his  former  employer,  and 
evidence  that  Mr.  Crowell  has  been  less 
than  forthcoming  in  this  matte-  have 
come  to  light  since  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee repealed  the  nomination  favor- 
ably on  April  1.  For  us  to  confirm  this 
nominee  while  inf  ormaticm  regarding  his 
role  in  these  matters  is  still  being  gath- 
ered would,  in  my  view,  be  irresponsilile. 
Madam  President,  if  you  look  at 
almost  every  civilization  on  Earth,  they 
all  had  abundant  forests  at  some  time 
but,  because  of  a  period  of  insensitivity. 
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some  of  them  are  now  deserts.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  Just  pub- 
lished a  study  that  is  less  than  2  weeks 
old.  called  "The  Desertification  (rf  Amer- 
ica." It  discusses  the  problem  of  the  tre- 
mendous erosion  of  farmlands  in  this 
country  and  the  cutting  of  our  timber. 
Because  of  this  really  acute  problem, 
which  Is  closer  upon  us  than  most  of  us 
are  willing  to  admit.  I  must  oppose  this 
nomination. 
The  exhibit  foUows: 

1 


DSrASTKXIfT  or  ACaiCTTLTDKX, 

WMMhington.  D.C^  Map  1$,  IMl. 
Bon.  D4UBUIOBBS, 

WatMrngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sematok  Bmtnu:  I  wma  suiprtted 
to  iMim  to<U;  ttakt  wltbln  the  last  sevenl 
days  a  newqwper  and  radio  atatlon  In  tbe 
SUte  of  Arkansas  have  been  reporting  that 
you  OH>cee  my  nomination  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  because  of  concern 
that  I  would  abolish  the  present  smsOl  busi- 
ness timber  sale  set-aside  program. 

I  fa*7*  no  way  of  checking  the  accuracy  of 
theee  reports;  but  on  the  chance  that  they 
are  somewhere  near  accurate.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  pledged  to  recuse  myself 
from  Involvement  In  all  matters— both  gen- 
eral policy  and  parUcular  matters— concern- 
ing the  small  biislness  set-aside  program 
conducted  by  tbe  Forest  Service  and  that  I 
wUl  not  participate  in  any  aspect  of  this 
program  during  my  service  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
a^eed  with  this  decision.  My  recusal  has 
been  communicated  to  various  aegmenu  of 
the  smaU  busUiess  community.  On  the  same 
subject.  I  enclose  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Senators  Packwood  and  Hat- 
neld  and  me. 

I  wouM  hope  to  have  your  support  In  the 
vote  on  my  nomination. 
Sincerely. 

John  B.  Caowsxx,  Jr.. 
Auiatant  Seeretart-Dettgnate  /or  Nat- 
ural Jtetoureea  and  BniHrtmment. 

n^^r^^^  ^""^^  President,  the 
S^iil^fl^!?*^  "^  morning  had  an 
jacelloit  op-ed  piece  caUed  "The  Ketch- 

1^  P^-  ."  *"  '^"«°  ^  John  Oakes. 
Z^  v«S*ni"™"  '*°***  •^'or  of  the 
«!!r  ^'*f*  '^*«-  '  «*»»"  ««d  Just  the 
first  sentence  from  that. 

fJ[?*,^**  •*"  "»*"  Prertdent  Reagan 
from  further  embwrasBnent  »na  the^Sx^ 

S-^  •  *"^*«»««  •PPomtment  by  re- 
««tn»ltOng  today  the  nomlnaUon  of  John 
»  .?^"  ^'  "  A««>«tant  Secretary  of  A«rt- 
eultupe  for  National  Besources  and^Envula- 
ment. 

J  •*  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recorb.  Madam 
'^resident. 

J^^^^  5°  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcord. 
as  fallows: 

(From  tbe  New  York  Times.  May  19.  IMiJ 

1*»  KrrcHiKAM  Cafeb 

(By  John  B.  Oakes) 

fJ[?*f.S!S!?  "^  ■•*"  P««l<tent  Reagan 
ft««»wth«|«b«,,,,„«,t  and  the^oSn- 
mftt?^  .J***™*"  •ppomtment  by  recom- 
mitting today  the  nomination  of  John  B. 
CK»«U  Jr.  as  Aaslatant  Secretary  of  A«rl- 
wUur.  for  Natural  Be^w^^i^  ^vllSS- 

The  Agrleolture  Committee,  which  had 
l^.f!r  "H^  ■PProval  of  Mr.  Crowells 
no^^lon  six  weeks  ago.  could  then  study 
««tuag  ajjw  .vtdence  of  his  unfitness  for 
ttte  cam.  It  eoold  ponder  his  lack  of  frank- 
■•»   with    the   oommlttee    the   flrvt    time 


around.  It  oould  consider  his  obvious  In- 
sensltlTlty  to  the  nature  of  his  prospective 
position  as  the  sub-Cabinet  officer  in  charge 
of  the  national  public  forest  system  and  of 
the  Forest  Service,  which  manages  It. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  for  the  last  several  years 
been  general  counsel  of  Loulslana-Padflc. 
the  huge  corporation  that  is  the  largest 
single  purchaser  of  publicly  owned  timber 
from  the  national  forests.  Including  the  larg- 
est forest  of  them  all,  Tsongas,  In  southeast- 
em  Alaska.  A  vigorous  and  aggressive  in- 
dustry spokesman  for  stepped-up  cutting, 
especially  in  Tsongas,  Mr.  Crowell  has  from 
the  outside  Insistently  pushed  the  Forest 
Service  toward  a  policy  of  maximum  im- 
mediate economic  return,  even  when  that 
has  Included  stripping  the  finest  virgin  for- 
ests In  the  United  SUtea  for  export  of  raw 
logs  to  Japan. 

All  this  was  known  when  Mr.  Crowell  was 
nominated  by  the  President  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  committee.  But  what  was  not 
known  was  the  extent  of  Bfr.  Crowell's  In- 
volvement with  Louisiana-Pacific's  giant 
Alaskan  subsidiary,  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company,  and  two  smaller  Alaskan  logging 
companies  also  affiliated  with  Loulslana- 
Padflc. 

On  the  basis  of  what  she  called  "over- 
whelmingly established"  proof.  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Barbara  J.  Rothsteln,  In  Seattle, 
recently  found  Ketchikan  (together  with  the 
Japanese-owned  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp 
Company)  guilty  of  conspiracy  "to  restrain 
trade  and  to  monopolise  the  timber  Industry 
In  Southeast  Alaska"  by  prlce-flzlng  and 
other  gross  violations  of  the  antitrust  lawa. 
Louisiana -Pacific  and  the  two  smaller  log- 
ging affiliates  were  named  by  the  court  as 
co-consplrators. 

Here  Is  where  Mr.  Crowell  cornea  In.  He 
was  not  only  general  counsel,  and  the  recog- 
nized antitrust  expert,  of  Ketchikan's  par- 
ent company,  but  also  has  been  assistant 
secretary  of  Ketchikan  Itself  as  well  as  of 
the  other  two  aflUlatea.  He  failed  to  mention 
this  signlfleant  point  In  bis  original  dis- 
closure statement  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CroweU  says  that  Ketchikan's  alleged 
misdeeds  took  place  before  he  became  an 
officer  of  that  company,  and  he  Insists  that 
he  had  "never  been  Involved  In  the  remotest 
way"  In  any  of  the  Illegal  actions  of  which 
Ketchikan  has  just  been  convicted. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  CroweU,  however, 
letters  to  and  from  him  as  general  counsel 
of  Louisiana-Pacific  have  come  to  light  only 
In  the  past  few  days  strongly  suggesting  an 
awareness  on  his  part  of  Ketchikan's  ques- 
Uonable  practices.  On  the  basis  of  these 
letters,  "it  stretches  credulity  beyond  the 
llmiu  of  reason  for  Mr.  CroweU  to  claim 
that  he  dldnt  know  what  Ketchikan  was 
doing,  says  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Demo- 
crat of  Vermont.  RepreaentaUve  James  H. 
Weaver,  Democrat  of  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  House  forestry  subcommittee,  observes 
that  "the  most  damning  thing  is  that  he's 
going  to  be  the  political  boss  of  the  Forest 
Service,  which  la  going  to  have  to  clean  up 
thla  meas"  Involving  the  purchase  of  Oovem- 
ment  timber  by  his  former  company. 

Aa  general  counsel  of  Louisiana-Pacific 
and  chairman  of  the  Industry's  task  force 
on  Forest  Service  regulations.  Mr.  CroweU 
was  and  U  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Service's 
timber-harvesting  policies.  UntU  his  nomi- 
nation, he  was  also  a  fierce  opponent  of  the 
Service's  "set-aside"  program  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Just  the  type  of  small  operators 
that  Ketchikan  has  been  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  put  out  of  business. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  has  within  the  la^t  few  days 
obUlned  release  of  the  many  thousands  of 
pages  of  documents  produced  In  connection 
with  the  antitrust  ca«e.  What  further  evi- 
dence they  may  contain  of  Mr.  CroweU's 
knowledge  of  tha  w«t...Mv.f|  c^per  la  not 
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yet  dear.  But.  along  with  what  was  pi*. 
▼loualy  known  about  Mr.  CrowvU.  enough 
baa  already  been  uncovered  to  warrant  Mr 
Weaver's  comment:  "l  find  It  Inconceivable 
that  he  doesn't  withdraw  himself  from  the 
nomination." 

The  losses  that  thU  country  wlU  suffer 
imder  such  administrators  of  the  public 
lands  as  Mr.  Crowell  (If  he  is  confirmed) 
and  his  spiritual  comrade-in-arms.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Jamee  O.  Watt,  will  be 
Irreversible  and  lireUlevaMe.  President 
Reagan,  who  has  appointed  them,  will  go 
down  In  tha  history  of  pubUc-land  use  In 
America  as  Irresponsible.  Just  as  Irrespon- 
sible as  that  other  "sweet  fellow."  Wanan 
O.  Harding. 
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Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  while 
I  oppose  the  nomination  of  John  Crowell, 
I  do  not  oppose  his  nomination  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  his  philosophy  on 
the  environment.  Even  though  the  forest 
management  practices  endorsed  by  Mr. 
CroweU  will,  in  my  opinion,  strike  the 
death  knell  for  sustained  harvests  of 
American  timber  through  the  centuries 
and  the  preservation  of  wilderness  areas 
the  President  should  be  allowed  to  ap- 
point people  compatible  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  his  administration. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  much  more 
substanUve  matters  which  afifect  the 
very  integrity  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  oppose  this  nominee's  confirmation 
because  documents  have  been  uncovered 
since  his  approval  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  which  show  that  he  was 
aware  of  and  involved  in  the  anticom- 
petiUve  and  monopolistic  pracUces  of 
his  former  employer.  Louisiana-Pacific 
<LP>.  and  its  subsidiary,  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co.  (K^).  A  Federal  court  in  Seattle 
has  recently  ruled  that  these  practices 
constitute  serious  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

As  importantly.  Madam  President,  I 
oppose  John  Crowell's  confirmation  be- 
cause in  his  communications  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, in  conversations  with  committee 
members,  and  in  his  financial  disclosure 
statement,  John  Crowell  has  grossly 
misled  Members  of  this  Chamber. 

Madam  President,  I  would  much 
prefer  that  these  charges  against  the 
nominee  could  be  investigated  and  dis- 
cussed at  a  committee  hearing.  Only 
then  would  John  Crowell  have  the  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself  under  oath 
and  testimony  would  be  taken  on  these 
very  serious  matters  imder  oath.  I  have 
requested  such  a  hearing.  I  feel  that  not 
having  a  hearing  fails  to  recognize  that 
new  evidence  has  been  uncovered  since 
reporting  the  nominee  on  April  1.  No 
matter  how  serious  an  indictment  this 
new  evidence  portends,  it  cannot  be 
heard  if  no  hearing  will  be  held. 

In  essence,  the  Senate  is  being  told  to 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  new  facts,  and  to 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  question  an 
executive  nominee  who  by  concealment 
has  beguiled  some  Members  of  this 
Chamber  to  believe  that  his  past  is  pure 
and  his  intentions  meritorious. 

John  Crowell  has  disavowed  any 
knowledge  of  his  past  employers'  actions 
which  the  court  found  to  constitute  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  and  monopolize  the 


timber  trade  in  southeast  Alaska,  and  to 
defeat  the  intent  and  operation  of  SBA's 
timber  set-aside  program  there. 

In  his  May  5  letter  to  Senator  Hxucs 
the  nominee  writes: 

I  have  never  been  involved  In  tlie  re- 
motest way  with  any  of  tbe  occurences, 
negotiations  or  contracts  out  of  which  the 
plaintiffs'  claims  allegedly  arose. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  tbe  facts  be- 
fore the  Senate  accepts  this  disclaimer. 
In  a  May  2, 1973.  memorandum  to  Mr. 
CroweU.  Mr.  Murdey,  a  KPC  executive, 
informs  him  of  discussions  between  KPC 
and  Alaska  Lumber  b  Pulp  Co.  (ALP), 
a  codefendant  in  the  case,  concerning 
log  supplies.  Murdey  then  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  and  ALP  executives  ex- 
pect Mr.  CroweU  to  take  the  lead  in 
lobbying  for  both  of  ttiem  for  changes 
in  Forest  Service  determinations  of  their 
log  suppUes. 

This  is  exactly  the  type  of  c(dlusive 
communications  between  these  two  tim- 
ber companies  upon  which  the  court 
based  its  findings  of  conspiracy  to  re- 
strain trade.  Mr.  CroweU  was  obviously 
aware  of  these  coUusive  communications, 
and  in  fact  was  in  a  leadership  position 
for  seeing  them  to  fruition.  At  least  ex- 
ecutives of  KPC  and  ALP  thought  John 
CroweU  was  the  man  to  "get  the  baU 
rolling." 

The  court  foimd  that  KPC  manipu- 
lated front  companies  to  thwart  the  SBA 
timber  set-aside  program,  and  through 
restraint  of  trade  and  other  coersive  ac- 
tions gained  ownership  or  control  of  vir- 
tually every  independent  logging  or  miU 
operation  in  southeast  Alaska.  Mr.  Cro- 
weU says  he  knew  nothing  about  these 
activities  by  GPC.  Moreover,  the  nominee 
claims  that  Alaska  Timber  Co.  (ATC), 
an  operation  which  the  court  cited  as 
material  evidence  of  KPC  monopolistic 
practices,  is  actuaUy  an  independent 
company.  Again,  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
In  an  AprU  14,  1974,  memorandum  to 
Mr.  Merlo  of  LP,  the  nominee  gives  ad- 
vice on  how  a  meeting  with  the  owner 
of  ATC,  Ed  Head,  should  be  handled.  In 
essence,  Mr.  CroweU  is  saying  that  Ed 
Head  should  be  told  to  stop  bidding  on 
SBA  set-aside  timber  because  ATC's  pur- 
chase of  the  timber  restricts  KPC  access 
to  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  crroweU  indicates  that 
KPC  could  and  should  bring  ATC  back 
into  the  SBA  set-aside  program  if  it  be- 
cmnes  in  KPC's  interest  to  do  so.  It  win 
be  in  KPCTs  interest  to  Ho  so  when  new 
companies  seek  to  enter  the  southeast 
Alaska  timber  market.  In  other  words. 
ATC  can  be  used  by  KPC  to  bid  up  the 
price  so  that  new  onnpetitlon  cannot 
enter  their  domain. 

The  Seattle  court  ruled  that  KPC  ma- 
nipulated front  companies  it  contn^ed, 
nke  ATC.  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the 
SBA  program,  and  to  preclude  new  com- 
panies from  entering  the  timber  markets 
of  southeagt  Alaska.  Clearly,  the  nominee 
was  aware  of  and  was  an  actor  in  these 
anticompetitive  practices. 

Madam  President,  I  also  submit  for 
the  record  a  September  16,  1974  mem- 
orandum between  two  SBA  officials.  In  it 
they  state  that  KPC.  LP  and  ATC 
I  M  contend  and  accept  the  affil- 

iation and  control  (of  ATC)  by  KPC  on 
race  evidence."  Moreover,  the  memo  cites 


KPC-ATC  contracts  as  evidence  for  the 
coDclusion  ttiat,  "Clearly  these  actions 
speU  coUusi<Hi  between  tbe  two  entities 
to  thwart  the  set-aside  program  and 
even  the  purchase  of  National  Forest 
timber." 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  to  have  the 
memorandum  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO,  as  foUows: 

SMAIX  BtTBINKSS  AOKIMISTXATIOir. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  September  16, 1974. 
Reply  to  Arthur  L.  Mason — ^Industrial  ^>e- 

clallst  (Forestry). 
Attention  of  SBA  Seattle  Region  X  (POO). 
Subject  Alaska  Timber  Corporation   (ATC) 
Affiliation   with   Ketchikan   Pulp   Com- 
pany and  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mill. 
To    Oene    VanArsdale.    Chief.    Prime    Con- 
tracts &  Property  Sales  Division.  OPA, 
Washington,  D.C. 
We  have  recently  been  requested  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  Region  10  to  review  the  size 
of    Alaska    Timber    Corporation    (ATC)    of 
Klawock,  Alaska,  Region  X,  SBA,  conducted 
a  size  determination  early  calendar  year  1973 
and   determined   ATC   small.   A   loan   lease 
guarantee  was  made  by  SBA  sometime  In 
Jtme  1973.  The  owner  of  the  Alaska  Timber 
Coriwratlon  plant  is  Ketchikan  ^ruce  MlUs 
which  Is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Lou- 
isiana   Pacific    Corporation.    The    plant    Is 
leased  to  Ed  Head  (ATC)  for  a  ten  year  pe- 
riod ending  in  April  23,  1983  with  an  option 
to  renew  the  lease.  This  lease  guarantee,  the 
ownership  and  affiliation  of  ATC  with  KSM 
and    Ketchikan    Pulp    Company    (KPC)    Is 
known  to  the  Forest  Service  and  to  all  In- 
dustry In  Southeast  Alaska.  They  all  con- 
tend and  accept  the  affiliation  and  control 
by  KPC  on  face  evidence. 

The  lease  guarantee  was  prepared  In 
Seattle  with  the  files  now  resting  In  the 
SBA  district  office  In  Anchorage.  Alaska.  It 
has  been  mentioned  In  previous  correspond- 
ence that  I  felt  the  answer  to  the  size  of 
ATC  Uy  In  the  files.  Incidental  to  a  sched- 
uled trip  to  Anchorage  to  visit  with  the 
Chugach  N.F.  staff,  arrangements  were  made 
for  me  to  review  those  flies. 

The  lease  guarantee  Itself  contains  suffi- 
cient "whereases"  and  "now  therefores"  to 
Impress  me  of  Its  legal  slgnlflcance.  There 
are  two  signed  original  documents  enclosed 
with  this  guarantee  that  surprised  me.  One 
Is  a  Log  Sale  Contract  between  KPC  and 
ATC:  the  other  Is  a  Sales  Agreement  between 
KPC  and  ATC.  These  are  lengthy  documents 
that  serve  to  attest  to  the  security  of  the 
loan  lease  guarantee.  My  surprise  Is  not  only 
of  the  contents  of  these  agreements  but  why 
these  are  In  SBA  files.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  a  simple  letter  from  KPC 
displaying  their  Intent  to  furnish  needed 
raw  material  to  ATC. 

The  Log  Sale  Contract  states  that  KPC 
win  furnish  600.000.000  board  feet  to  ATC 
through  the  ten  year  lease  at  a  price  of  t90 
per  MBF  delivered  to  Klawock  for  single 
shift  production  and  $105  per  MBF  for  a 
double  shift  production.  The  price  will  vary 
periodlcallv  based  on  production  and  stump- 
age  costs.  These  prices  are  established  as  of 
April  27.  1973. 

There  Is  this  provision  In  the  "Log  Sale 
Contract": 

Sale  of  logs  (brief  description  Identifying 
ATC  as  the  "Buyer"  and  ATC  as  the 
"Seller"). 

"Buyer  ahall  use  its  bert  endeavors  to 
obtain  SmaU  Business  designated  timber 
sales  from  lands  located  In  Southeastern 
Alaska  during  the  trem  of  this  contract. 
"Best  endeavors"  as  this  term  appUes  to 
buyer  In  thla  paragraph,  shall  obligate  the 
buyer  to  bid  on  all  Small  Business  timber 
sale  offerings  In  Southeast  Alaska  made 
during  term  of  this  contract.  All  such  bids 
must  at  least  be  in  such  amounts  as  would 


leave  the  buyer  with  a  overall  profit  margin. 
If  buyer  was  the  successful  bidder,  at  least 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  buyer  through 
utUlzatlon  of  logs  sold  buyer  under  terms  of 
this  contract.  If  buyer  falls  to  bid  on  or 
loses  a  sale  without  bidding  the  price  above 
stated,  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  the 
ten  years  volume  called  under  this  contract 
by  the  total  volume  estimated  of  the  lost 
sale,  and  reduce  Its  monthly  deUvery  ob- 
ligations In  like  proportions.  Any  timber 
sale  In  fact  logged  by  buyer  shall  reduce 
the  ten  year  volume  called  for  under  this 
contract  by  the  total  volume  logged  and 
reduce  sellers  monthly  obligation  In  like 
proportion" 

There  are  these  pertinent  pnyvUlons  In 
the  "Sales  Agreement": 

1.  Sale:  ATC  sells  and  KPC  purchases 
all  of  the  volume  and  species  of  all  logs  pro- 
duced at  the  timber  sales. 

2.  Purchase  Price:  Tbe  purchase  price  for 
the  logs  sold  by  ATC  to  KPC  under  this 
contract  shall  be  the  assumption  by  KPC 
of  aU  costs  and  obligations  of  performance 
of  the  timber  sale  contract,  less  any  re- 
funds otherwise  due  ATC  upon  completion 
of  the  Timber  Sale  contract  from  the  FM«st 
Service. 

3.  Equivalent  Volumes:  ATC  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  purchase  from  KPC  camprun  hem- 
lock sawlogs  In  total  net  scale  voltime  equiv- 
alent to  the  total  net  scale  volume  (regard- 
less of  species)  produced  by  timber  sale 
and  sold  to  KPC  under  this  contract.  The 
right  to  purchase  must  be  exercised  with 
the  terms  of  the  log  sale  contract  described 
In  recital  D  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  A. 
and  to  the  extent  that  ATC  exercises  Its 
rights  of  purchase.  It  may  caU  for  delivery 
of  In  excess  of  8,000,000  board  feet  per 
calendar  year.  All  terms  and  condition  of 
purchase,  other  than  stated  herein.  ahaU  be 
as  stated  In  said  Log  Sale  contract". 

(Note:  the  above  Is  copied  from  my  form 
of  "shorthand"  of  notes  taken  at  Anchorage. 
A  word  or  two  may  be  misplaced,  a  coma  left 
out,  etc..  but  the  meaning  and  impact  la 
clear.) 

The  above  two  excerpts  form  the  described 
documents  mean: 

1.  ATC  Is  obligated  to  purchase  set-asldis 
sales  or  face  like  reduction  in  volume  frooi 
KPC.  The  price  ATC  can  bid  Is  predicated 
on  log  price  determined  by  KPC.  For  tbe 
period  Involved  (AprU  73)  this  provides  a 
price  that  ATC  must  bid.  with  10%  proflt.  at 
about  $20.00  above  the  then  current  stum- 
page  rate. 

2.  If  ATC  buys  a  set-aside  sale  they  are  to 
sell  aU  of  the  logs  to  KPC  who  will  (and  Is) 
log  the  sales,  pay  the  stumpage  at  no  risk  or 
effort  by  ATC  and  then  wiu  increase  the  con- 
tract volume  commitment  to  ATC  by  Uka 
amount. 

3.  If  ATC  decides  to  log  a  sale  tbe  volume 
It  logs  Is  deducted  from  tbe  ten-year  obliga- 
tion. If  KPC  logs  the  sale  ATC  gains  an  equiv- 
alent volume  over  and  above  the  ten-year 
obligation. 

Clearly  these  actions  qieU  coUualon  be- 
tween the  two  entitles  to  thwart  tbe  set- 
aside  program  and  even  In  the  purchase  of 
National  Forest  timber. 

ATC  Is  tinder  the  control  of  KPC  and  KBM 
In  so  far  as  log  purchases  are  concerned  and 
obviously  represents  other  than  smaU  busi- 
ness. 

There  Is  no  fault,  as  I  can  see.  In  tbe  lease 
guarantee  agreement,  per  se,  other  than  a 
disregard  of  other  conditions  that  rdate  to 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  timber.  (This 
lease  guarantee  was  formed  with  the  two 
doctmienta  dted  at  a  time  when  Bill  llnney 
was  In  the  process  of  retiring  and  prior  to  my 
filling  the  position.  Had  either  of  us  bad 
timely  knowledge  of  these  documents  our 
recommendations  would  have  been  voiced.) 

The  Anchorage  files  didn't  show,  or  I  dldnt 
find,  the  dlqiasltlon  of  the  cants  and  chips 
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by  ATO.  ATC  Is  totaaOmnA  •  rabatdUry  by 
no  t&  tlMlr  public  Information  p*mphl«t«. 
I  Kia  told  Ui»t  KPO  nuurkeU  the  output  of 
ATC. 

Conalderlng  the  change  In  ownership  of  the 
mill.  It  Is  eettintlil  th«t  we  reexanilne  the  slae 
•t»tus  of  ATC.  This  ihould  be  done  yet  this 
faa.  R  Is  SDtldpstad  thst  there  will  be  alg- 
nlflcsAt  ■st-aslds  Tolume  iste  this  or  next 
period.  Furtbsr,  ATC  Is  operstlng  on  s  portion 
(35  parosnt)  of  s  set-sslde  laJe.  (Their  ssle  Is 
Involved  with  some  Indian  claims  that  ties 
up  78  psrosnt  of  the  area  of  the  sale  for  the 
tlms  bslof.  Tills  should  be  resolved  In  D«- 
CMttbsr  1974.) 

AXTHTia  L.  Masov, 
htdVMtrioX  SreeiaUat  (Fomtrt). 

Ur.  LEAHT.  Madam  President,  if  this 
is  not  BUlBelent  evidence  of  the  mislead- 
ing responses  of  Mr.  Crowell  to  questions 
regarding  the  anticompetitive  practices 
of  his  former  emidoyers,  I  submit  a  June 
13.  1975.  letter  from  ATC  attorneys  to 
John  Crowell  vrhlch  should  give  pause  to 
even  his  most  ardent  supporto-.  The  let- 
ter requests  that  ATC  be  let  out  of  its 
restrictlvv  contracts  with  KPC  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  ctmtracts  have 
violated  SBA  regulations  and  have  there- 
by disallowed  ATC's  further  participation 
In  the  SBA  program.  Mr.  Crowell  claims 
that  ATC  was  an  independent  company 
and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  exercising 
control  over  it.  But  Ed  Head's  attorneys 
knew  that  the  nominee  held  ATC's  reins 
and  was  the  man  who  could  manipulate 
contracts  to  bring  ATC  baclc  under  the 
SBA  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Rscoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 


.  IfCKSLVT,  HXKKS, 

BVKNSON  It  Bnrs. 
Seattle.  W<uh..  June  13, 1975. 
Re  Alaska  Timber  Corp. 
Louisiana  Pacific  Cost., 
Portlmna,  Ong. 
(Attention  John  Crowell) . 

DcAB  Mb.  Ckowxu.:  Following  our  recent 
telephone  conference,  we  thought  perhaps  It 
might  save  some  time  If  we  forwarded  to 
you  a  copy  of  the  Sales  Agreement  to  which 
we  made  reference.  This  is  a  working  copy 
and  we  apologize  for  the  markings. 

Ttila  Agreement  was  apparently  executed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Log  Sale  Contract 
which  you  already  have  at  hand.  The  com- 
bination of  the  two  agreements  establishes. 
In  effect,  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
logs  with  K.P.C.  According  to  Mr.  Head's  ex- 
planation. It  Is  our  understanding  that  the 
Intent  of  the  parties  In  creating  a  log  ex- 
change mechanism  was  to  eliminate  any  un- 
necessary transportaUon  of  logs  from  forest 
to  plant,  and  to  Insure  that  Mr.  Head  would 
be  proressing  a  maximum  amount  of  Hem- 
lock saw  logs  through  his  sawmill.  whUe 
KJ».C.  received  pulp  logs  for  its  operation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Sales  Agreement  vio- 
lates the  pressnt  S.BA.  regulations  which  do 
not  permit  mors  than  llfty  percent  (80%)  of 
smaU  bustnees  timber  to  be  sold  to  or  ex- 
changed with  large  business.  Further,  the 
aBJL  does  not  like  the  Idea  of  KJ>.C.  under- 
taking all  of  Alaska  Timber's  obUgatlons 
with  regard  to  the  performance  of  small 
business  timber  sale  contracts.  We  under- 
stand that  as  a  practical  matter,  K  J>.C.  Is  no 
longer  acting  as  "sales  rsDreaentatlve"  for 
A.T.C.  on  the  small  business  timber  sale  con- 
tracts, and  that  A.T.C.  has  or  will  be  per- 
forming Its  own  obligations  in  regard  thereto. 
OrtglnsUy.  we  did  prepare  a  ""^ined  version 


of  the  Sales  Agresment  which  the  S3.A. 
approved,  but  upon  review.  Mr.  Head  de- 
cided that  the  terms  were  such  that  the 
agreement  would  not  be  acceptable  to  either 
party.  Accordingly,  we  propose  that  the  exist- 
ing Sales  Agreement  be  terminated  In  Its 
entirety,  and  that  the  parties  work  out  a 
new  Sales  Agreement  upon  mutually  accept- 
able price  terms  which  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  S.B.A.,  particularly  the 
fifty  percent  (50%)  sale  or  exchange  restric- 
tion. We  should  also  point  out  that  the  en- 
tire S3.A.  set  aside  program  is  undergoing 
a  scheduled  five  (5)  year  review,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attention  will  be  given  to 
log  exchanges  between  small  and  large  busi- 
nesses. New  regulations  In  this  area  may  be 
promulgated  but  apparently  neither  the  For- 
est Service  nor  the  S.B.A.  have  anything 
definite  in  mind  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Head  is  anxious  to  regain  his  small 
business  status  and  we  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  Louisiana  Pacific  In  the  near  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Bbaisun. 

Mr.  L£AHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Crowell  trys  to  explain  away  KPC's  con- 
trol over  ATC  by  saying  that  KPC  was 
actually  Ed  Head's  friend  and  offered 
him  financial  assistance  at  favorable 
rates  when  his  resources  were  low. 

In  fact  the  court  found  that  KPC  dis- 
cussed Head's  financing  with  his  banker 
and  when  Head's  financing  was  conse- 
quently stopped  by  the  bank,  KPC  of- 
fered ATC  a  Faustian  deal  which  gave 
KPC  c(xitrol  over  ATC's  operations. 

Consider  the  1975  testimony  of  Ed 
Head  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee— ' 

The  1(X>  percent  control  of  the  available 
log  supplies  by  the  large  companies  (KPC 
and  ALP) ,  puts  the  snull  companies  con- 
tinued operation  completely  at  the  whim  of 
the  two  large  companies.  •  *  •  Today  (two 
smaU  Alaskan  mills)  are  not  operating  be- 
cause KPC  refuses  to  seU  them  logs,  KPC 
does  not  always  shut  off  the  sources  of  logs, 
but  they  dictate  the  way  every  small  lumber 
business  Is  operated  In  Alaska.  •  •  •  Our 
mill  has  been  shut  down  for  over  1  year. 
We  could  have  operated  this  past  year  If  we 
were  not  dependent  on  the  pulp  companies 
(ALP  and  KPC)  for  logs.  They  demand  a 
substantial  profit  on  the  logs  they  sell. 

Mr.  President,  this  really  does  not 
sound  like  testimony  from  a  man  whom 
KPC  assisted  out  of  the  kindness  of  its 
corporate  heart.  It  does  sound  like  some- 
body who  Is  In  favor  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  but,  quite  frankly,  who  has 
seen  the  elimination  of  competition  by 
one  organization  that  dictates  prices  and 
dictates  methods  of  operation  to  its  sup- 
posed competition.  And  worst  yet,  of 
course,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  material  we 
tiave  received  from  Mr.  C^rowell  prior  to 
the  time  Senator  Huddlkstom,  Senator 
KzifKEDT,  myself,  and  others  started 
asking  questions. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Crowell's 
May  5  letter  to  Senator  Helms  disavow- 
ing any  connection  with  or  knowledge 
of  the  material  facts  of  the  antitrust 
cases  is  misleading  at  best.  His  original 
financial  disclosure  statement  filed  with 
the  committee  is  even  more  troublesome. 

I  think  I  could  say  that,  absent  those 
statements,  absent  that  letter  and  absent 
statements  made  to  me  personally  of  the 
same  nature.  I  would  not  be  here  today 
opposing  this  nomination.  But  I  think  we 
have  here  more  than  Just  a  forgetful 


memory.  I  Just  do  not  feel  that  so  many 

items  could  have  been  simply  forgotten. 
Despite  explicit  instructicms  to  include 
all  positions  held  as  an  ofBcer.  director, 
trustee,  partner,  representative,  pro- 
prietor, representative,  employee,  or  con- 
sultant of  any  corporation  company  or 
other  business  enterprise  in  his  finan- 
cial disclosure  statement,  Mr.  Crowell,  a 
well-trained  lawyer,  somehow  misread 
the  directions  and  failed  to  report  that 
he  was  an  assistant  secretary  of  KPC  and 
Panhandle  Logging  Co.  (Another  com- 
pany that  the  court  found  was  merely  a 
front  operation  controlled  by  KPC.) 

Admittedly,  these  assistant  secre- 
tarial positions  involve  probably  only 
ministerial  duties  and  Mr.  CroweU  did 
not  assimie  many  of  these  positions  until 
after  the  material  facts  of  the  court  case 
were  completed.  However,  a  more  cyni- 
cal mind  would  conclude  that  these  posi- 
tions were  purposely  concealed  in  his 
original  financial  disclosure  statement  so 
as  not  to  bring  any  attention  to  Mr.  Cro- 
well's involvement  in  and  avrareness  of 
the  anti -competitive  practices  of  his 
former  employer. 

Mr.  President.  John  Crowell  also  mis- 
lead the  Senate  in  his  original  recusal 
statement.  The  Forest  Service  has 
stopped  all  timber  sales  in  southeast 
Alaska  until  it  completes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  monopolization  of  timber 
trade  there  by  KPC  and  ALP.  The  Forest 
Service  could  take  several  actions 
against  KPC  including  Joining  suit  to 
recover  losses  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  due 
to  KPC's  stumpage  value  manipulation, 
discharge  of  KPC's  50-year  lease,  on 
debarment  of  KPC  from  future  bidding 
on  timber  in  the  Tongass  National 
Forest. 

Who  would  be  the  new  director,  the 
new  head  of  the  Forest  Service?  Of 
course,  John  Crowell. 

John  Crowell  led  myself  and  others 
to  believe  that  his  original  recusal  state- 
ment removed  him  from  all  decisions  in- 
volving future  actions  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice against  KPC,  actions  which  could 
include  referral  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  criminal  proceedings  against 
KPC  and  its  executives  and  officers. 

However,  his  original  recusal  letter 
weakly  side-stepped  such  a  statement. 
In  fact  his  original  recusal  statement 
never  removed  him  from  these  critical 
and  pending  decisions  by  the  Forest 
Service  against  KPC  at  all. 

The  careful  crafting  of  this  loophole 
in  the  nominee's  recusal  statement  makes 
one  wonder  if  it  really  was  simply  an 
oversight  as  John  CroweU  now  claims. 

In  a  May  15  letter,  the  nominee  closed 
this  loophole  in  his  recusal  statement. 
But  one  has  to  wonder  what  other  loop- 
holes and  serious  questions  remain  im- 
addressed  and  unanswered  by  the  nomi- 
nee— loopholes  that  unfortunately  were 
raised  after  his  hearing  and  not 
before.  So  vdthout  additional  hearings, 
the  Senate  would  never  know  and  it  is 
being  asked  to  gamble — the  U.S.  Senate 
is  being  asked  to  gamble  with  the  future 
of  our  national  forests  on  this  nomi- 
nee. Mr.  President.  I  am  afraid — and  I 
feel  sorry  that  I  have  to  say  this — but 
this  is  a  nominee  of  dubious  merit  and 
tainted  backgroimd. 


May  19,  1981 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  toat  the  ^g^r  iSe^Sf  t^d''^  oT?^^^: 
Senate  would  recognize  the  wisdom  oi  ^jn^bUlOee  are  delegated  to  the  Assistant 
subjecting  this  nominee  to_further  scru-     secretary   ■      "' —   — "   "" 


for    Natural    Resources    and   En- 


buslnsss  to  cause  amendments  to  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  decided,  therefore,  that  I  will 
not  participate  in  any  aq>ect  of  this  pro- 
gram during  my  service  as  Assistant  Secie- 


tiny  by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  If     vinmment  (7  cm  a.l9(J) ) .  and  are  further     Ury.  The  Secretary  of  AgrtciUture  has  agreed 
that  cannot  not  occur,  the  only  respon-  ■      — — -  —      -    —- —  - -— w — .>_ 

sible  choice  remaining  Is  to  reject  his 
confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
two  recusal  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Maicb  11,  igei. 
Hon.  J.  Jackson  Waltb, 
Director, 

Office  of  Oovemment  EtKia, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mb.  Waltbb:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  Inform  you  of  the  steps  I  Intend 
to  take  la  order  to  avoid  any  actual  or  ap- 
parent conflict  of  Interest  between  my  per- 
sonal financial  Interests  and  the  duties  I  wUl 
perform  If  confirmed  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources 
an  Environment. 

Prom  1972  to  the  present,  I  have  been  em- 
ployed as  General  Counsel  to  the  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corporation,  Portland,  Oregon,  a  ma- 
jor producer  of  timber  and  forest  products. 
Prior  to  that  time,  from  1969  until  1972,  I 
was  employed  as  an  attorney  In  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  Oeorgla-Paclfic  Corpora- 
tion, Portland,  Oregon,  also  a  major  forest 
products  firm,  from  which  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation  was  separately  established  in 
1972.  My  wife,  my  children,  and  I  In  aggre- 
gate presently  own  substantial  stock  hold- 
ings in  both  corporations.  Since  there  are 
substantial  possibilities  for  conflicts  of  In- 
terest, both  real  and  apparent,  between 
these  personal  financial  Interests  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment,  which  Include 
responsibility  for  all  n.S.  Forest  Service  land 
management  and  timber  sale  programs,  I 
have  determined  that  I  will  sell  all  hotdlnga 
In  Louisiana-Pacific  and  Oeorgla-Paclflc 
which  my  wife  and  I  own,  upon  my  con- 
firmation for  the  Assistant  Secretary  posi- 
tion. I  Intend,  of  course,  to  resign  as  Oeneral 
Counsel  and  to  sever  unconditionally  my  em- 
ployment relationship  with  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation  upon  my  confirmation  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  I  have  no  arrangement,  con- 
tractual or  Informal,  with  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation  or  with  any  other  organization 
with  respect  to  future  employment. 

My  three  children  hold  a  total  of  96  shares 
of  liOulslana-Paclfic  Corporation  stock 
among  them.  The  yoimgest  child  wlU  be  31 
years  old  on  May  8.  1981.  Since  by  that  date 
all  three  children  will  have  reached  majority, 
and  since  the  size  of  these  holdings  are  of 
a  de  minimis  nature  when  compared  with 
the  numbers  of  shares  outstanding,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  require  my  children  to  divest 
themselves  of  these  shares.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Ethics  Counselor  Is  In  agree- 
ment with  this  determination. 

My  wife  and  I  also  own  shares  in  three 
concerns  which  are  Involved  In,  or  one  or 
more  of  whose  subsidiary  concerns  are  In- 
volved In.  surface  or  subsurface  coal  minitig 
operations.  These  Include  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld 
Co.,  Consolidated  Natural  Gas.  and  Oeneral 
Electric  Co.  Section  201(f)  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclsmatlon  Act  of  1977 
(30  V3.C.  lail(f))  provides  that  no  fed- 
eral Government  employee  performing  any 
fimctlon  or  duty  under  the  Act  may  have 
any  direct  or  indirect  financial  Interest  In 
underground  or  surface  ooal  mining  opera- 
tion, and  provides  for  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,600,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  yew,  or  both,  for  any  knowing  vio- 
lation of  this  requirement.  The  Secretary  of 


delegated  to  and  carried  out  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Principal  among  these  functions  Is  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  of  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Program  for  Rural  Lands 
assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  1977  Act,  and  carried  out  mainly 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Because 
of  the  clear  proscription  stated  in  30  VS.C. 
lail(f),  my  wife  and  I  will  divest  ourselves 
of  all  stocks  mentioned  above  upon  my  con- 
firmation as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural 
Resources   and  Environment. 

My  wife  owns  small  stock  interests  In  two 
coii4>anles,  American  Home  Products  Cor- 
poration and  DuPont  Corporation,  which 
produce  chemical  products.  Including  In- 
secticides and  pesticides.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  statutory  responsibilities 
under  both  the  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  (16  VS.C.  2601  et  seq.)  and  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act 
(FIFRA)  (7  VS.C.  136  et  seq),  which  are 
delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment,  and 
are  further  delegated  to  and  carried  out  by 
USDA's  Ofllce  of  Environmental  Quality. 
American  Home  Products  Corporation  man- 
ufactures Insecticide  products  which,  while 
regulated  under  FIPRA,  are  distributed  for 
home  use  only  and  produces  no  products  for 
commercial  application  on  agricultural  or 
forest  lands.  I  have  determined,  therefore, 
that  I  will  effect  no  divestiture  of  these 
shares  but  will,  instead,  recuse  myself  from 
Involvement  in  any  particular  matter  which 
may  arise  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  American  Home  Products 
Corporation  as  long  as  my  wife  owns  shares 
In  that  corporation.  DuPont  Corporation, 
however,  does  produce  chemical  products  In- 
tended for  a  wide  range  of  commercial  uses. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  an  actual 
or  apparent  conflict  of  Interest  because  of 
duties  assigned  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
under  these  Acts,  my  wife  has  agreed  to  di- 
vest herself  of  her  stock  Interest  in  DuPont 
Corporation  upon  my  confirmation  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

My  children  similarly  hold  de  minimis 
shares  In  two  concerns.  Exxon  Corp.  and 
General  Electric  Co..  with  direct  or  indirect 
surface  or  sub-surface  coal  mining  Interests 
and  In  one  concern,  also  Exxon  Corp.  which 
produces  agricultural  chemicals.  Since  aU 
of  my  three  children  will  have  reached  the 
age  of  majority  by  May  of  this  year,  I  do 
not  Intend  to  require  them  to  divest  them- 
selves of  their  interests  In  the^  conrems. 
Because  of  my  long  employment  relation- 
ship. Initially  with  Georgia-Pacific  Corpo- 
ratlcm,  and,  more  recently,  with  Loulrtana- 
Padflc  Corporation,  and  notwithstanding 
my  divestiture  of  stock  ownership  Interests 
in  both  corporations  and  my  unconditional 
severance  of  my  Mnployment  relationship 
with  the  latter.  I  have  decided  that  I  will 
also  recuse  myself  from  involvement  In  any 
particular  matter  which  may  arise  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  invcdvlng 
either  corporation.  I  beUeve  that  this  dis- 
qualifleation  on  my  part  will  avoid  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  real  or  apparent  conflict  of  In- 
terest in  connection  with  my  official  duties 
as  Assistant  Secretary,  arising  out  of  my  past 
relationships  with  Georgia-Pacific  Corpo- 
ration and  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation. 

I  have  also  pledged  to  recuse  myself  from 
Involvement  in  all  matters — both  general 
policy  and  particular  matters — concerning 
the  small  business  timber  sale  set  aside 
program  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service.  I 
have  taken  this  step  because  of  concerns 
expressed  by  the  small  business  community 
in  the  forest  products  Industry,  based  upon 
my  jnlar  partisan  representation  of  large 


with  this  decision,  and  my  recusal  from  in- 
volvement In  the  small  business  timber  sale 
set  aside  program  has  been  communicated  to 
various  segments  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

I  have  served  since  1974  as  a  Director 
of  the  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  since  1975  as  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and  a  Director  of  the  Public 
Timber  Purchasers  Group,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Both  are  trade  organizations  which  repre- 
sent the  general  Interests  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry.  I  Intend  to  resign  from  my 
positions  with  these  organizations  upon  my 
confirmation  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  steps  I  have 
outlined  above,  my  wife  and  I  intend  to 
create  trust  agreements  which  conform  in 
aU  respects  with  the  qualified  blind  trust 
provisions  of  section  202(f)  (3)  of  the  Ethics 
In  Government  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 
My  wife  and  I  will  respectively  hold  bene- 
ficial Interests  under  such  trusts,  and  I  in- 
tend that  our  financial  affairs  and  invest- 
ment decisions  wlU  be  managed  by  the  trust- 
ee appointed  under  these  trust  agreements 
during  my  tenure  as  Assistant  Secretary. 
Neither  my  wife  nor  I,  of  course.  wlU  have 
any  knowledge  of  investment  decisions 
made  by  the  trustee  under  these  agreements. 
Tbeae  trust  sgreements  will  be  executed 
upon  my  confirmation  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary position. 

I  believe  that  the  steps  I  have  outlined 
above,  and  the  creation  of  these  qualified 
blind  trust  agreements,  will  suffice  to  avoid 
any  actual  or  apparent  confilct  of  Interest 
as  a  result  of  my  personal  financial  interests, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  enable  me  to 
carry  out  the  fuU  range  of  duties  assigned 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 
Sincerely. 

John  B.  Osownx,  Jr. 

DKPABTlCmT    OF    AOUCOliTUB*. 

Wttshiniiton,  D.C.,  May  IS.  19U. 
Hon.  J.  Jackson  Walt^. 
Director,  Office  of  Government  Bthict, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  WALTia:  You  have  a  letter  from 
me  dated  March  11.  1981.  in  which  I  in- 
formed you  of  the  steps  I  Intended  to  take 
In  order  to  avoid  any  actual  or  apparent 
confilcts  of  Interest  between  my  personal 
financial  Interests  and  the  duties  I  could 
be  expected  to  perform  when  confirmed  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  that  letter  dealt 
with  Intended  recusals  involvli»g  particular 
matters  which  might  arise  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  either  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  or  Louisiana-Pacific  Cor- 
poration, companies  with  which,  formerly,  I 
have   been   employed. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  In  fill- 
ing out  my  Financial  Disclosure  Report 
(Form  ara78) ,  under  the  heading  "PoslUons 
Held",  I  should  also  Include  the  listing  of 
subsidiary  corporations  for  which  I  was  an 
assistant  secretary,  a  wholly  ministerial 
function  I  performed  as  part  of  my  Job  ss 
general  counsel  for  the  Louisiana -Pacific 
Corporation,  the  parent  company.  I  received 
no  remuneraUon  for  being  an  assistant 
secretary  to  any  of  the  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. Accordingly,  upon  advice  of  the  Oen- 
eral Coimsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  am  filing  an  addendum  to  my 
Financial   Disclosure   Report. 

I  would  also  like  to  amend  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  my  March  11.  1981.  letter  to 
you  m  order  to  make  explicit  my  tatentlons 
with  respect  to  subsidiaries  erf  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  Oorporatlon  and  of  Louislana-Pacme 
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CoipotktlaB.  PlMM  accept  the  foUowing 
pwAsnpb  M  a  sttbctltat*  for  tb«  Mrentta 
pvac'aph  of  my  March  ll,  IMl.  l«tt«r: 

*3mmim  of  By  lone  •mploynMnt  rwlatlon* 
ahi|^  Initially  wltb  OcorgU-Padfle  Corpora- 
tloB.  and  mora  raoently,  with  Loulalaaa- 
Mdfle  OocpocAtloa.  and  notwithstanding  my 
dlvvatltura  of  stock  ownarahlp  Interesta  tn 
both  oocporatlona  and  my  unconditional 
aararanea  of  my  employment  relatlonahlp 
with  tha  Uttar.  I  hava  dacldad  that  I  will 
alao  raeuM  myaalf  from  lnTolv«mant  In  any 
partteolar  mattar  which  may  arlaa  within 
tha  Oapartmant  of  Agrlcultura  Involving 
eltbar  cocporatlop  or  any  aubaldlary,  wheth- 
er wboUy  or  partly  owned,  of  either  corpora- 
tion. I  baUeve  that  this  dlaquallflcatlon  on 
my  part  wUl  avoid  any  poaalblllty  of  a  real 
or  apparent  coniUet  of  Interest  In  connection 
with  my  oOelal  dutlea  aa  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  arising  out  of  my  past  rela- 
tionships with  Oeotgla-Padflc  Corporation 
and  Loulalana-Padflc  Corporation,  or  any 
of  their  subsldlarlaa,  whether  wholly  or 
partly  owned." 

I  would  greatly  i4>preclate  It  If  you  wotild 
lUe  thla  letter  with  the  original  of  my  March 
11.  IMl,  latter  to  you.  I  would  further  ap- 
preciate your  proTldlng  copies  of  this  letter 
to  wbomerer  you  have  provided  copies  for 
offldal  use  of  my  earlier  letter. 

Vary  truly  yours. 

JoKM  B.  Caownx.  Jr., 
iUslstaiU  5eer«tary-X>e«<9nat«  for 
Svtvrol  Bnotircei  and  KnxHrmment. 

Mr.  HBTJiffS.  Madam  President.  I  know 
there  Is  considerable  media  Interest  in 
this  matter,  and  tn  fairness  to  Mr.  Crow- 
dl.  I  bdieve  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the 
long  and  short  of  this  opposition  to  him 
is  that  Senators,  in  good  faith,  are  im- 
properiy  employing  litigation  to  which 
they  refer  as  a  means  of  soiling  Mr. 
Crowell's  reputation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  to 
any  nominee.  I  have  to  say.  Madam 
President,  that  this  is  being  done  through 
innuendo  rather  than  by  any  relevant 
supportive  facts  I  have  seen. 

I  inserted  in  the  Ricoko  yesterday  the 
questions  and  answers  Mr.  Crowell  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  to  me  person- 
ally. What  are  we  going  to  do— just  keep 
on.  day  after  day,  to  the  point  that  we 
trot  a  lie  detector  In  here,  implying  that 
a  man  is  dishonest  and  that  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  unworthy  fashion 
when  he  has  done  no  such  thing,  by  any 
perception  I  have? 

I  believe  that  what  is  going  on  here  is 
not  entir^  worthy  of  the  Senate. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  John  Crowell 
was  In  no  way  implicated  in  the  litiga- 
tion to  which  Senators  have  alluded.  It  is 
only  some  opponents  of  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Crowell  who  are  attempting  to  im- 
pose sanctions  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
with  evidence  amassed  in  a  few  days. 
that  a  court  of  law  never  considered  im- 
posing on  Mr.  Crowell  although  it  had 
the  material  under  consideration  for 
years. 

Madam  President.  John  CroweU  is  a 
decent  American.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
preeerratlonists  and  others  who  do  not 
agree  with  him.  But.  surely,  we  have  not 
reached  the  point  in  this  country  that 
lobbyists  would  go  to  any  extent  to  sully 
the  reputation  of  a  good  American  simply 
because  they  do  not  agree  with  him. 

I  thought  that  needed  to  be  said  in 

.Sf?  "^  ***"  Crowell,  as  we  proceed. 

(The  following  occurred  during  the  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Liabt:) 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  I  continue 
after  the  recess,  my  statement  continue 
without  a  break. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Itc.  LEAHT.  I  understand  that  we  are 
to  recess  at  13:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  mianimous 
consent  that  I  have  2  minutes  from  my 
time,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  so  that  Mr.  Crowell's 
side  may  have  some  support,  and  that  my 
remarks  appear  alter  the  comments  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■XCSSS     VHTIL,    S    P.M. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  hour  of 
12:30  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  imtll  2  pjn.  today. 

The  Senate,  at  12:33  pjn..  recessed 
until  2  pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  (Mr.  Lugar). 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  the  opponents  of  the 
nominaticm  for  today? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Approxi- 
mately 19  minutes  and  45  seconds. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HKT.M8  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Idaho    (Mr. 

Sykms)  .     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMM8.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  expedi- 
tious confirmation  of  Jolin  (Trowell,  who 
has  been  nommated  by  President  Reagan 
to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Natural  Resourees  and  En- 
vironment. 

It  is  rare  in  this  Chamber  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  consider  an  individual 
whose  background  and  talents  so  closely 
parallel  the  requirements  of  the  post.  Mr. 
Crowell  has  established  himself  flrmly  as 
a  manager  and  as  a  conservationist. 

He  idayed  an  active  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  standards  for  timber  sales 
contracts  and  was  instrumental  in  for- 
mulating the  "cost-share"  road  program 
between  timber  companies  and  the  For- 
est Service.  His  contributions  to  the  1974 
Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  are  a  tribute  to 
his  imderstandmg  ot  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern our  natlmal  forests. 

But  the  position  must  be  flUed  by 
someone  who  appreciates  the  need  for 
conservation,  and  there,  too,  John  (Trow- 
ell  stands  above  the  crowd.  Despite  what 
we  have  heard  here  today,  as  past  vice 
president  of  the  Portland  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  as  a  regional  editor  of  "Ameri- 
can Birds  Field  Notes,"  John  CroweU  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  balance  and 
leadership  that  we  sorely  need  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  are  at  a  time  in  our  Nation's  path 
that  we  must  deal  with  c<mcrete  deci- 


sions about  the  future  of  our  national 
forests. 

Oenerations  of  Americans  will  depend 
aa  the  decisions  we  make  now  for  their 
quaUty  of  life,  and  their  ability  to  en- 
Joy  our  great  natural  resources.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  timber  manage- 
ment void  and  stagnation  we  have  wit- 
nessed over  the  past  16  years. 

Instead,  we  must  dedicate  our  efforts 
to  finding  the  delicate  balance  between 
the  wise  and  necessary  developmmt  of 
our  renewable  resources  and  the  protec- 
tion of  their  natural  integrity. 

John  Crowell  stands  for  that  balanced 
approach  to  resource  management,  and 
I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  this  body 
to  Join  me  in  support  of  his  confirmation. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  also 
make  some  comments  that  it  has  sad- 
dened me  greatly  to  hear  a  man  that  I 
know  and  have  woriced  with  back  in  1974, 
when  he  was  helping  us  when  I  was  in 
the  other  body  working  on  the  Resource 
Planning  Act  that  I  mentioned  earUer. 
But  we  do  need  people  in  Government 
in  the  positions  in  leadership  in  our  land 
management  agencies  that  have  the  ex- 
perience, the  knowledge,  the  wherewithal 
to  recognize  that  all  of  our  new  wealth 
comes  out  of  the  ground,  either  out  of 
the  mines  or  out  of  the  farms  or  out  of 
the  fields  or  out  of  the  oceans. 

What  his  detractors  are  saying  here 
is  that  he  will  not  obey  the  law.  And 
there  is  nothing  on  record  or  in  my 
loiowledge  that  I  have  of  this  gentleman 
to  make  me  beUeve  that  there  is  no  way 
he  is  not  going  to  obey  the  law  of  the 
land  of  the  United  States. 

The  clear  answer  to  these  allegations 
that  have  been  raised  here  today  are. 
quoting  Judge  Barbara  J.  Rothstein, 
who  stated  on  May  15.  1981,  when  asked 
to  segregate  documents  for  use  in  the 
Senate  debate,  "When  I  heard  the  name 
Crowell  I  couldnt  even  think  of  one  doc- 
ument." 

In  fact,  he  has  never  even  been  called 
to  file  a  deposition.  Yet,  to  hear  it  in  here 
today,  you  would  think  somehow  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  some  kind  of  a  convoluted 
violation  of  laws.  In  fact,  none  of  the 
documents  retrieved  were  used  as  evi- 
dence in  the  antitrust  litigation. 

There  are  16,000  employees  for  the 
company  that  was  named  in  the  civil 
case.  The  case,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  now 
being  appealed.  I  thought  this  was  a 
country  where  a  person  was  considered 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  And  cer- 
ta'nly  guilt  by  association  is  something 
that  should  not  be  considered  here  in  this 
Chamt>er  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  this 
Chamber. 

John  Ci^rowell  was  never  called  to 
testify,  never  had  his  phone  records  ex- 
amined, and  never  even  had  a  deposition 
filed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  case,  which  I  just  mentioned. 

The  fact  that  these  companies  were 
convicted  in  this  instance  is  not  a  valid 
method  of  measuring  John  Crowell's  ca- 
pabiUty.  In  fact,  one  case  is  not  the 
proper  measure  for  a  corporation. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  oh 
record,  Mr.  President,  that  indicates  in 
any  way  that  this  d  stinguished  attorney 
is  not  going  to  obey  or  that  corporation 
will  not  obey  what  the  final  ruling  (tf  the 
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court  is.  These  matters  happen  every  day 
In  civil  diq>«tes. 

In  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  early 
1970,  another  small  logging  firm  filed 
similar  antitrust  charges  against  KPC 
and  was  thrown  out  on  summary  judg- 
ment in  the  Federal  district  court.  The 
ninth  circuit  afiOrmed  this  holding. 

The  Justice  Department  examined  the 
charges  ags^nst  the  companies  in  1975 
and  1980  without  ever  pressing  for  exten- 
sive investigation,  let  alone  to  seek  crimi- 
nal redress. 

The  opposition  has  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  an  assistant 
secretary  for  KPC. 

Mr.  Crowell  did  not  become  assistant 
secretary  of  KPC  until  November  1, 1976, 
approximately  2  years  after  the  date  the 
antitrust  suit  was  filed  and  more  than  2 
years  after  the  last  occurrence  which 
plaintiffs  asserted  as  a  basis  for  their 
claims  against  KPC. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  never  brought  up  in 
the  court  case  and  his  involvement  was 
properly  that  of  in-house  counsel  for 
Louisiana  Pacific  and  strategy  consult- 
ant in  antitrust  matters  including  Utl- 
gation. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  my  State  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  where  Mr.  Crowell 
is  known,  that  small  business  is  virtually 
unanimous  In  support  of  his  nomina- 
tion. He  naturally  thought  to  c(»npete 
aggressively  with  competitors,  including 
small  (^lerators. 

If  a  corporation  has  gone  to  court, 
there  is  litigation  that  has  taken  place 
and  there  is  a  decision  made.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  case  is  now  In 
appeal.  To  single  someone  out,  1  out 
of  16,000  employees  of  a  corporation,  and 
say  he  is  not  qualified  for  this  post,  which 
I  beUeve  he  is  eminently  qualified  for, 
certainly  is  a  sad  thing,  to  try  to  use  this 
as  one  way  to  say  this  gentleman  is  not 
qualified.  I  hope  we  can  give  him  a  very 
good  vote  of  confidence  on  this  confinna- 
tion  vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Helms  for  bringing  this  expeditiously  to 
the  Senator  floor.  I  support  this  nomi- 
nati(»i.  We  need  to  get  him  in  place,  get 
him  confirmed,  and  get  on  with  the  job 
of  managing  our  natural  resources  so  we 
can.  in  fact,  provide  the  wood  fiber  that 
is  so  necessary  for  our  American  people 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattceld)  . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Candlna  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  speak  in 
support  of  idtm  Crowell,  President  Rea- 
gan's choice  for  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment. 

I  cmnmend  the  President  for  making 
such  an  outstanding  selection  for  this 
positim. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  choosing  Mr. 
Crowell,  the  President  has  clearly  nomi- 
nated an  individual  of  great  character, 
experience,  and  capabiUty  which  qualify 
the  nominee  for  this  most  important  po- 


sltkm.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
judi^ent  of  the  President  in  making 
this  choice. 

For  over  a  decade,  Mr.  President,  the 
management  of  our  national  forests  has 
been  encumbered  by  ineffective  poUcies 
and  obsolete  regulations  which  have 
threatened  the  vitality  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. In  his  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  John  Crowell 
very  ably  identified  a  number  of  the  ma- 
jor policies  which  are  in  dire  need  of 
reform. 

He  has  stated  his  concern  with  the 
evenfiow  ncmdeclining  yield  directive 
which  hinders  effective  management  of 
old  growth  forests.  He  has  also  expressed 
his  interest  in  seeing  that  the  RPA  pro- 
grams be  reexamined  to  reflect  a  more 
progressive  forest  management  program. 

John  (Trowell  shares  the  concerns  of 
many  who  feel  that  the  wilderness  de- 
bate and  the  resolution  of  RARE  H  need 
to  be  promptly  addressed. 

Mr.  Crowell  recognizes  that  forest 
management  needs  to  be  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  many  years  and  needs  to  gain 
relief  from  annual  budget  changes.  He 
also  asserted  that  these  changes  be  car- 
ried out  in  concert  with  a  program  which 
includes  responsible  stewardship  of  our 
national  forest  treasures. 

The  reforms  which  this  nominee  has 
so  articulately  described  are  the  same  as 
those  professed  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  in  recent 
wedES  been  expressions  of  concern  by 
some  of  colleagues  over  the  possible  in- 
volvement of  Mr.  Crowell  in  alleged  anti- 
trust practices  of  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.,  earlier  in  the 
decade.  I  certainly  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
actions  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  earlier  in 
the  decade. 

I  am  equally  concerned,  however,  that 
the  Senate  not  engage  in  a  campaign  of 
guilt  by  association  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Crowell.  The  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  reviewed  evidence  dealing 
with  these  allegations  and  has  tmani- 
mously  supported  Mr.  Crowell's  nomi- 
nation. 

In  the  absence  of  any  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  linking  Mr.  Crowell  to 
ill^al  activity.  I  beUeve  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible for  the  Senate  to  deny  Presi- 
dent Reagan  his  choice  for  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  with  any  nominee,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate,  of  course,  has  the  resp<Misi- 
billty  to  continue  to  review  any  forth- 
coming information  that  may  bear  im- 
portantly on  Mr.  CroweU's  qualifications 
for  Federal  appointment. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  for  new  leadership 
to  progressively  direct  the  operation  of 
our  national  forest  system.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Uie  Senate  should  also  take  note  of 
the  letter  to  Senator  Helms  from  Mr. 
John  Schwabe  which  Senator  Helms  has 
had  printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Schwabe 
is  a  highly  reputable  lawyer  from  my 
State  who  has  some  helpful  comments 
n^ch  certainly  deserve  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Hr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yirid  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  . 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  John  CroweU. 
Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.  My  reasons  are  very  much 
al(»ig  the  line  of  those  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  do  it 
with  facts  and  figures  rather  than  dis- 
cussing the  various  programs  that  need 
to  be  enhanced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Ftorest 
Service  manages  191  miUlon  acres  of 
land  for  many  uses,  including  timber 
producticm.  mining,  water  production, 
grazing,  recreation,  and  a  number  of 
other  uses.  Of  this  191  miUion  acres, 
about  89  miUion  acres  are  commercial 
forest  land.  This  is  approximate  19 
percent  of  the  available  commercial  for- 
est land  in  the  United  States,  but,  never- 
theless, contains  50  perc^it  of  aU  the 
available  softwood  in  the  United  States. 
Prom  that  50  percent,  Mr.  President,  we 
receive  only  20  percent  of  our  domestic 
timber  supply. 

In  contrast,  forest  industry  lands  are 
approximately  13  percent  of  the  avaU- 
able  commercial  forest  lands.  This  13 
percent  of  the  lands  contains  16  percent 
of  the  available  softwood  timber,  yet 
produces  36  percent  of  our  domestic 
softwood  timber  harvest. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  50  per- 
cent of  the  available  softwood  timber 
lands  managed  by  the  National  Forest 
Service  produces  only  20  percent  of  the 
softwod  timber  harvest.  Yet  13  percent 
of  available  supply  when  it  is  managed 
by  private  industry,  actually  suppUes  36 
percent  of  our  domestic  softwood  timber 
harvest. 

Nonindustrial  private  lands  comprise 
60  percent  of  the  available  commercial 
forest  lands  and  produce  about  27  per- 
cent of  the  supply.  Even  these  lands, 
which  are  not  intensively  managed,  still 
supply  36  percent  of  the  domestic  soft- 
wood timber  harvest. 

That  is  a  lot  of  figures.  Mr.  President, 
but  quite  clearly,  what  I  intend  to  say 
is  that,  when  lands  are  managed  well, 
they  produce  and  yield  more  without 
doing  abuse  to  natural  beauty  or  without 
doing  abuse  to  the  natural  resource  of 
timber. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  upon  Mr.  Crow- 
eU's nomination  to  this  position  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  improve  its  timber  resource  manage- 
ment. We  are  bringing  into  the  job  some- 
body who  is  very  familiar  with  how  to 
manage  the  resource,  how  to  get  the  most 
from  the  resource,  without  abusing  that 
natural  resource. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  last  year  the  National  Forest 
Service  received  nearlv  three  quarters  of 
a  bUlion  dollars  from  stumpage  from  the 
cutting  of  timber  and  approximately  9.2 
biUion  board  feet  was  cut  on  the  Federal 
lands. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  this  time 
of  economic  scarcity,  when  we  are  look- 
ing to  our  Government  for  every  dollar, 
if  we  are  able  to  produce  more  on  Gov- 
ernment lands,  if  we  are  able  to  harvest 
inteUigentlv  from  Government  lands, 
this  wiU  improve  our  overaU  national 
position. 
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So  I  support  a  man  who  comes  with 
the  experience  to  achieve  these  kinds  of 
ends.  That  Is  why  I  speak  In  favor  of  the 
nomination  at  John  Crowell  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural 
Reeouroes  and  Environment. 

ICr.  HART.  UT.  President,  will  the 
fttnftug  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Ur.  IISAHY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  control  of  the  time  allotted 
to  him  be  put  under  my  control.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
Mnm  now  be  put  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectifm,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  nomina- 
tion of  M^.  John  B.  Crowell  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  The  confir- 
mation process  has  left  unanswered 
serious  questions  about  whether  Mr. 
Crowell  has  the  personal  integrity  neces- 
sary for  a  Job  of  major  public  trust. 

The  position  to  which  Mr.  Crowell  has 
been  nominated  is  especially  important 
to  Colorado  and  other  western  States. 
The  person  who  occupies  the  post  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Natiual  Re- 
sources and  Environment  will  oversee 
the  Forest  Service,  and  in  Colorado 
alone  will  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  more  than  22  percent  of 
the  State  which  Is  in  the  National  Forest 
System.  In  addition,  the  person  in  this 
position  win  oversee  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams ci  the  department  which  are  im- 
pfvtant  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
throughout  Colorado  and  the  West. 

Because  this  post  Is  so  Important  to 
Colorado.  I  have  reviewed  carefully  Mr. 
Crowell's  qualifications  for  the  Job.  I 
have  gathered  and  studied  the  informa- 
ti<m  in  the  public  record  about  Mr. 
Crowell.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Ntitrltlon  and  Fwestry,  I  submitted  to 
Mr.  Crowen  a  list  of  specific  questions, 
wbkh  he  has  answered. 

Throagbout  my  examination  of  Mr. 
CroweD's  qualifications.  I  have  applied 
the  same  criteria  for  amflrmation  as  I 
have  aiH^ed  in  my  review  of  other  Presi- 
dential nominations.  A  President  must 
have  conslderaUe  leeway  in  the  selection 
of  the  people  who  will  serve  in  the  key 
posts  of  his  administratian. 

The  Senate's  constituticHud  mandate  to 
advise  and  consent  to  Presidential  ncxni- 
natloos  does  not  give  each  Senator  the 
rl^t  to  try  to  impose  oo  the  President 
the  Senator's  personal  Judgment  about 
who  is  best  quaUiled  to  serve  in  an  office 
or  about  what  specific  policy  positions 
the  ofllcer  should  adopt. 

So  while  I  am  concerned  that  Mr. 
Crowdl  likdy  will  fail  to  strike  the  right 
balance  in  his  policy  and  land  manage- 
ment decisions — ^like  other  administra- 
tion nominees  to  natural  resource  posi- 
tions. Mr.  Crowell  shows  much  more  in- 


terest in  developing  the  public  lands  than 
in  preserving  them — that  ctmcem  is  not 
the  reason  why  I  have  decided  to  oppose 
Mr.  Crowell's  nomination. 

Instead.  I  will  follow  the  more  appro- 
priate course  of  differing  with  Mr.  Crow- 
ell on  specific  policy  issues  if  he  makes 
decisions  or  adopts  policies  which  I  be- 
lieve are  ill-advised. 

In  deciding  how  to  vote  on  Mr. 
Crowell's  nomination.  I  have  examined 
whether  he  meets  the  threshold  stand- 
ards for  confirmation  to  a  post  of  major 
public  trust:  Whether  he  has  the  abilities 
to  perform  his  Job  in  a  responsible  and 
competent  fashlcm.  whether  he  is  free 
from  confiicts  between  his  public  duties 
and  private  interests,  and  whether  he  has 
personal  integrity. 

No  question  has  been  raised  about  Mr. 
Crowell's  ability  to  perform  his  Job  in  a 
competent  fashion.  However,  deeply  dis- 
turbing questicxis  have  arisen,  since  Mr. 
Crowell's  nomination  was  reported  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  about  the  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  of  interests  and  about 
his  personal  integrity. 

After  Mr.  Crowell  was  nominated, 
and  shortly  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  held  its  hearing  on  his  con- 
flrmatirn.  a  U.S.  district  court  in  Seattle 
ruled  that  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.— a 
subsidiary  of  the  Louisiana-Pacific  Tim- 
ber Co. — has  committed  massive  viola- 
tions of  Federal  antitrust  laws  during 
the  tenure  of  Mr.  Crowell  as  general 
counsel  of  the  Louisiana-Pacific.  Details 
of  the  case  were  not  available  at  the 
time  of  the  confirmation  hearing,  but 
several  Senators  asked  Bi«r.  Crowell  if 
he  had  been  involved  in  any  way  in  the 
illegal  activities. 

For  example,  in  the  questicxis  I  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Crowell.  I  asked  him : 

A  Pederml  court  recently  fined  Loulsimna- 
Paclflc  ll.S  mUUon  for  anti-competitive  prmc- 
tlces.  which  occurred  during  your  tenure 
as  the  company's  chief  legal  officer,  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  timber  from  national  for- 
est lands  In  Alaska.  Did  you  have  any  role 
In  the  activities  the  court  found  to  be  Ulegal. 
and  If  so,  what  was  that  role? 

In  his  response,  Mr.  Crowell  said: 
I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  cited 
lawsuit  which  is  a  civil  anti-trust  action 
for  treble  damages.  My  involvement  In  the 
case  was  limited  to  approving  selection  made 
by  the  President  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany of  defense  counsel  for  the  Company 
and  thereafter  In  receiving  status  reports 
from  such  counsel  respecting  progress  in 
preparation  for  defense  of  the  case. 

Prom  time  to  time  preceding  and  during 
the  trial,  I  participated  with  such  counsel 
In  a  number  of  meetings  and  telephone 
conservations  Involving  trial  tactilcs  and 
strategy. 

The  clear  implication  of  Mr.  Crowell's 
response  is  that  he  had  no  Involvement 
in  the  activities  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co.  which  were  the  subject  of  the  law- 
suit, and  that  his  as80ciati(Mi  with  the 
matter  was  strictly  limited  to  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  the  company's 
legal  defense.  Based  upon  this  state- 
ment and  similar  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Crowell,  I  and  other  Senators  were 
willing  to  accept  the  impression  created 
by  Mr.  Crowell's  statements.  Had  no  new 
information  come  to  light,  I  would  have 
voted  for  Mr.  Crowell's  nomination. 


Since  Mr.  Crowell's  nomination  was 
reported  by  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
however,  additional  information  has  be- 
come available  which  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  nature,  extent,  and  legal- 
ity of  Mr.  Crowell's  involvement  in  the 
antitrust  and  anticompetitive  activi- 
ties of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  This  in- 
formation also  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Crowell's  responses  to  the  questions 
asked  him  about  this  matter. 

The  new  information  which  has  come 
to  light  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Senator  KcmixDT,  Senator  Lcaht, 
and  others  of  my  colleagues.  To  sum- 
marize, this  new  information  include* : 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  and  is 
an  officer  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  not 
Just  an  officer  of  the  parent  Louisiana- 
Pacific  timber  company; 

The  fact  that  the  Louisiana-Pacific 
Co.  was  found  by  the  court  to  be  a  co- 
conspirator in  the  illegal  activities  of  the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.;  and. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Crowell,  according 
to  more  than  200  pages  of  internal  com- 
pany memoranda  and  documents  which 
were  produced  at  trial,  was  Integrally  in- 
volved in  the  management  decisions  of 
the  Louisiana-Pacific  and  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Cos.,  including  the  decisions  of 
those  companies  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  timber  from  the  national  forests,  the 
acquisition  of  other  mills,  and  the  Forest 
Service's  set-aside  of  timber  sales  for 
small  businesses — the  matters  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  court's  conclu- 
sion of  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  information  before  the  Senate  Is 
not  sufficient  to  allow  a  conclusive  deter- 
mination of  whether  Mr.  Crowell's  per- 
sonal Involvement  in  these  matters 
amoimted  to  a  knowing  participation  In 
the  illegal  conspiracy.  That  determina- 
tion could  not  be  made  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  hearing  into  the  matter. 

Unfortunately,  and  disturbingly,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  refused  a  reasonable  and  proper  re- 
quest to  convene  a  new  hearing  to  ex- 
amine this  matter  fully.  Mr.  Crowell  him- 
self has  repeated  his  general  denials  of 
any  Involvement  In  the  matter,  despite 
imcontroverted  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  I  find  that  I  am  compelled  to  make 
my  decision  on  whether  Mr.  Crowell  Is 
qualified  to  be  Assistant  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary while  such  serious  questions  have 
not  been  thoroughly  and  properly  exam- 
ined by  the  Senate. 

All  parties  would  have  been  better 
served  had  the  Agrlc\iltiu-e  Committee 
agreed  to  hold  a  new  hearing  to  examine 
this  matter  fully,  resolving  one  way  or 
the  other  the  questions  about  Mr. 
Crowell's  activities.  In  the  absence  of 
that  resolution,  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions about  Mr.  Crowell's  Integrity  are 
too  disturbing  to  let  me  conclude  that  his 
qualifications  have  been  adequately  dem- 
onstrated.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Fifteen 
minutes  and  forty-six  seconds  remain  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  how  much  to  the 

**Tfc*  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  forty-five  seconds  undo-  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  ..«   m 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    I    yi^d    myself    10 

minutes.  ^  ,_  ^        j 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  and 
the  discussion  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Crowell.  a  good  deal  has  been  made,  and 
rightfully  so,  about  his  involvement  or 
lack  of  involvement  in  the  violations  of 
antitrust  laws. 

As  the  Senator  from  CoKwwlo  has 
pointed  out.  the  relevant  statement  that 
Mr.  CroweU  made— and  I  wiU  repeat  it 
at  this  time— Is  this: 

In  the  month  before  the  trial  started  last 
summer.  I  was  Involved  with  the  defense 
counsel  In  helping  to  make  a  number  of 
tactical  decisions  connected  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  trial  of  the  first  case.  Beyond 
that,  I  have  never  been  Involved  In  the  re- 
motest way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
negotiations,  or  contracU  out  of  which  the 
plaintiffs  claims  allegedly  aroae. 

Tills  is  a  complicated  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  nonetheless  I  find  it  over- 
whelmingly convincing.  I  wish  we  had 
more  Members  here  to  listen  to  this  case, 
but  the  Record  will  be  available  to  our 
colleagues.  I  will  try  to  make  this  as 
simple  as  possible. 

Mr  Crowell  is  general  counsel  of  Lou- 
isiana-Pacific Corp.  Louisiana-Pacific 
owns  50  percent  of  Ketchikan.  Crowell 
is  counsel  for  the  Louisiana-Pacific. 

In  the  antitrxist  case,  it  was  found  that 
Ketchikan  and  Alaska  Lumber  violated 
the  antitrust  laws  and  were  in  an  anti- 
trust conspiracy.  Ketchikan  controlled 
Alaska  Lumber.  That  is  the  basic  ar- 
rangement we  must  understand.  Crowell 
is  the  general  counsel  of  Louisiana- 
Pacific,  which  was  50  percent  owner  of 
Ketchikan,  and  Ketchikan  owns  Alaska 
Timber's  mill,  which  Is  the  smaller  tim- 
ber company. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  antitrust 
conspiracy  between  these  two  corpora- 
tions. There  is  no  questicm  about  the  fact 
that  Crowell  is  the  general  counsel  for 
the  parent  company.  There  is  no  question 
or  dispute  about  that.  Ketchikan  and 
Alaska  Lumber  violated  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  during  that  antitrust  case, 
Murdey  was  menticmed  as  one  of  the 
principal  figures. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust Committee,  we  recognize  that,  in 
the  decision  of  antitrust  cases,  it  is  not 
the  role  of  the  court  to  try  to  name  every 
last  official  who  is  making  the  Judgment 
for  antitrust  decisions.  What  they  do  is 
make  the  judgment  as  to  whether  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  That  has  been  the  tradition  since 
the  beginning  of  the  antitrust  laws.  For 
anyone  to  say  that  Mr.  Crowell  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  case  makes  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever.  Nonetheless,  because  of 
the  factual  situation  Involved,  Murdey 
was  mentioned  in  the  case.  Mr.  CroweU 
Is  implicated  in  seven  specific  instances 
of  antitrust  violations,  and  I  shaU  men- 
tion them  and  review  them  very  briefly.  I 
did  so  earlier  today,  but  I  want  to  high- 
light them. 

The  key  facts  are  as  foDovi: 


First,  the  court  found  that  there  were 
collusive  communications  between 
Ketchikan  and  Alaska  Lumber;  that 
there  was  collusion  between  these  two 
companies. 

The  court  also  found  conversations 
between  Murdey  and  Crowell,  and  there 
is  a  memorandum  to  indicate  that.  This 
appears  In  the  memorandum,  from  Mur- 
dey to  Crowell.  which  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Record: 

Mat  2,  1973. 

Tastetday  Don  Finney  and  I  met  with 
Clarence  Kramer  and  Doug  Theno  of  Alaska 
Lumber  ft  Pulp.  They,  as  we,  are  exttemely 
concerned  as  to  our  present  position  with 
the  Forest  Service  relating  to  log  supply. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  we  had  already  com- 
menced to  gather  information  as  to  actual 
cut,  past  and  projected  cuts,  etc.  But.  moet 
important,  what  has  happened  to  the  so- 
caUed  allowable  cut.  Do  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Forest  Service  or  not  and  so  on. 

Everybody  is  concerned  as  to  how  soon 
can  we  get  an  audience.  Kramer  and  I  have 
been  taking  turns  attending  NJ'J'A.  and 
It's  his  turn  this  time.  My  concern  is  that  1 
don't  feel  anything  wUl  be  gained  U  Kra- 
mer starU  the  baU  rolling  whUe  in  D.C. 
unless  It  U  under  your  direction.  This  he 
agrees  with. 

We  plan  to  continue  gathering  facts,  meet 
not  Uter  than  May  10  and  are  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  by  then. 

D.  L.  JfiumDET. 

Mr.  President,  if  that,  as  the  court  it- 
self said,  is  not  a  collusive  communica- 
tion which  violates  the  Antitrust  Act.  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  and  there  is  the 
document  right  there  for  the  Record. 
Crowell's  name  is  right  in  that  docu- 
ment. Yet  he  tells  the  committee  that  "I 
have  never  been  involved  in  the  remot- 
est way  with  any  of  the  occurrences." 

Second  relevant  point:  A  key  finding 
by  the  court  was  the  defendant  refused 
to  compete. 

Now  the  fact  Is  in  the  116  sales  over 
10  years  the  Ketchikan  and  Alaskan 
Lumber  Co.  bid  against  each  other  three 
times,  and  that  was  over  an  area  that 
was  actually  disputed — only  three  times 
in  10  years.  And  Mr.  Crowell  when  he 
was  Interviewed  by  a  staff  meaiber  said 
that  he  was  aware  of  this  pattern  but 
refused  to  make  any  other  comment. 

That  is  almost  unheard  of,  almost  un- 
heard of  in  the  timber  industry. 

This  is  one  of  the  findings  that  was 
made  by  this  court  against  Ketchikan. 
Crowell  was  the  general  counsel  for  the 
major  corporation  whose  susbidiary  was 
found  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law. 

The  next  finding  was  the  elimination 
of  competition. 

Ketchikan  controls  the  Alaska  Timber 
Co.  by  contracts  that  is  referred  to  in 
an  SBA  memorandum  which  I  will  make 
a  part  of  the  Record. 

Crowell  admitted  administering  the 
contracts  which  controlled  the  Alaskan 
tindier.  He  admits  that.  And  in  the  ques- 
tions he  says: 

My  only  recollection  of  discussions  In 
which  I  participated  with  it  or  its  attorney 
took  place  after  the  Louisiana-Pacific  was 
formed  and  concerned  the  administration  of 
ezlatlng  contracts. 

Just  the  administration  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

There  was  also  a  key  finding  by  the 
court  that  Ketrh*^"^"  refused  to  sell  logs 


to  Schnabd  Uunber.  What  is  the  Crowdl 

coimection?  

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  court  also  cited  the  use  of 
fronts  to  keep  out  potential  competitors 
such  as  plywood  companies. 

Crowell  advised  Merlo  who  is  his 
executive,  that  Alaska  Timber  can  be 
used  to  keep  out  competing  plywood 
mills.  I  will  insert  this  document  dated 
April  14.  1975.  in  the  Rbcoxd  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks.  ,.»„_. 

We  have  a  set-aside  for  small  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
myself  3  additional  mhautes. 

This  is  Mr.  Crowell's  memoranda  to 
Murdev.  These  are  the  relevant  words. 
He  said: 

Alaska  has  protection  against  outsiders 
coming  in  to  bid  sales  because  of  restrictions 
on  exporting  logs.  It  would  seem  that  KPC. 
Ketchikan,  would  have  wind  of  such  a  proj- 
ect in  plenty  of  time  to  do  what  would  be 
necessary  to  qualify  ATC  as  a  "n^bu^ws 
If  that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  KPCs 
interest. 

Signed  J.  B.  CroweU.  

In  other  wc«-ds,  they  have  the  front, 
Alaska  Timber,  that  can  qualify  for  the 
set-asides,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  new 
timber  company  that  is  coming  forward. 
And  who  signs  that  document  but  Mr. 
CroweU.  „  ^^ 

What  does  Mr.  CroweU  teU  the  com- 
mittee? 

I  have  never  l)een  involved  in  the  re- 
motest way  with  any  of  the  occorrencea.  ne- 
gotiations, or  contractt  out  of  which  the 
plaintiff's  claims  aUegedly  aroee. 

Mr.  President,  the  CroweU  nomination 
is  extremely  troubling  for  two  separate 
and  very  distinct  reas<ms. 

I  disagree  profoundly  with  Mr.  Croweu 
on  his  approach  on  environmental  is- 
sues and  I  WiU  vote  against  him  oo  that 
ground  alone. 

But  there  is  another  issue  in  this  nomi- 
nation that  should  make  every  Member 
of  this  body  reluctant  to  vote  for  the 
nomination.  Extremely  serious  questions 
have  been  raised  about  Mr.  CroweU's  pos- 
sible involvement  to  major  antitrust  vio- 
lations arising  out  of  the  activities  of 
his  company  in  Alaska.  j„_n.^ 

Those  antitrust  violations  are  descrmea 
in  detail  m  a  Federal  court  decision  last 
March  in  at  least  seven  specific  Instances. 
It  aw)ears  that  Mr.  CroweU  was  impU- 
cated  to  the  violations. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Senate  has  a  duty 
before  giving  its  advice  and  cOTsmtto 
this  nomination  to  conduct  a  thoroogn 
tovestigation  of  Mr.  CroweU's  role  to 
these  antitrust  violations  and  until  such 
time  as  that  tovestigation  has  been  c«n- 
pleted  I  believe  the  nomination  should 
not  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  withhold  the  rematoder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  .  Who  yields  time? 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  time  shall 
run  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  <«  °»y 
time  i  would  be  mterested  to  see  whether 
the  prime  sponsor  of  the  ncHninatimx 
IBx  Helms,  is  going  to  give  the  Senate 
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•ny  exidaiuitlon  of  these  memorandiuns 
prior  to  the  time  we  are  going  to  vote. 

I  aee  him  In  the  Chamber  now.  He  Is 
the  prime  sponsor.  He  may  use  my  time 
for  the  respooae.  and  I  reallie  my  time 
la  running  while  we  are  waiting  for  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Tha  FRBSIDIMO  OFFICER.  Who 
yMdatlme? 

Mr.  KXNNXDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
watting  for  a  response,  but  since  I  do  not 
seem  to  hear  any  response  from  the 
prime  sponsor  of  the  nomination,  I  think 
the  record  will  Indicate  that  those  who 
support  the  iwmin^tton  have  been  un- 
able or  unwUltaig  to  give  a  response  to 
those  memoranda  which  In  a  very  impor- 
tant and  serious  way  I  think  contradicts 
the  statements  that  Mr.  Crowell  made  to 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  additional  materials  be 
printed  In  the  Rscokd: 

The  "Dear  Colleague,"  sent  by  Senator 
LukHT  and  myself;  my  letter  to  John  B. 
Crowell.  "Questions  to  Mr.  Crowell."  and 
Mr.  Crowell's  responses;  a  summary  of 
the  key  findings  of  the  court  and  Mr. 
Crowell's  invo'vement  in  them;  summa- 
ries and  copies  of  the  most  important 
documents;  and  key  question  and 
answers  about  this  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBo,  as  follows: 

vs.  Skhatx. 
WoMhiM^Um.  DC,  Mat  i>.  1»1- 
DsAS  COLiXMTOs:  The  Senate  will  TOte  on 
the  nomination  of  John  Crowell  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural 
Resoureee  and  BnTlronment  at  noon  on  May 
ao.  We  are  wiltlnc  to  ask  you  to  Join  us  In 
opposing  his  nomination. 

New  information  ralalnx  serious  questions 
about  the  nominee's  fitness  for  this  poet  has 
come  to  light  since  be  was  approTed  by  the 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee on  AprU  1.  The  nominee  has  stated 
that  he  wa<  never  InvolTed  In  the  "remotest 
way"  In  anU-competltlve  acUvitles  of  his 
former  employer,  Louisiana-Pacific,  and  IM 
whoUy  owxked  subsidiary  Ketchikan  Pulo 
Company  (KPC).  Htowever.  doeumenU  have 
became  available  that  show  that  Mr.  Crowell 
'**•  aware  of  and  involved  in  material  facts 
which  fonaed  the  basis  of  vlolauons  of  anu- 
trust  laws  reeenUy  dted  by  a  FMeral  Court 
In  SeatUa.  (Bald  Brothers  Logging  Company 
V.  Ketfblkan  Palp  Company  and  Alaska  Lum- 
ber and  Pulp  Oompany.) 

Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  in  oonversaUona  with  Com- 
mittee members,  and  in  his  PlnancUl  DU- 
dosoi*  Statement  Mr.  CroweU  has  failed 
to  Inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  role  be  played 
In  KPC's  anutrost  vlolaUons  while  he  was 
General  Counsel  of  Loulslana-Paclflc. 

An  Initial  review  of  the  court's  documenu 
has  produced  substantial  evidence  that  Mr 
Crowen  was  aware  of  the  involved  in  the 
anU-conpetltive  practices  of  KPC.  (See  Page 
86097  of  the  May  14  Congressional  Record 
for  an  expianaUon  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
documents  uncovered  to  date.) 

We  beUeve  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  the  Senate  to  confirm  Mr  Crowell  to  be 
the  head  of  our  national  foresu  until  his 
role  In  the  anti-competitive  violations  of 
U>ulslana-Paciflc  and  its  subsidiary,  is  fully 
clartfled  by  him  on  the  recoiTaid  under 

Please  contact  us  If  you  would  like  to  a«- 
•flst  us  in  opposing  the  nomination  or  want 
more  informatlan.  or  have  your  staff  con- 
Cobla  at  4-MM    ( 


nady)    or  Ken   Pierce  at  4-4343    (Senator 
Leahy). 

Sincerely. 

Bdwasd  M.  KBrmDT. 

PaiaaaK  J.  Lkabt. 

U.S.   SSMATS, 

Wathington.  D.C..  Map  It,  l»tl. 

Mr.  JOHIf  B.  CkOWSLL, 

A*al*t9nt  Secretary  Dttlgnatt  for  Natural 
/ietovrces    and    KntHronment,    Depart- 
ment of  Agrieultwre,  Waihington,  D.C. 
Dsjia  Ma.  Cbowxll:  As  you  know.  I  have 
concerns  about  your  nomination  as  Assist- 
ant  Secretary   of   Agriculture   for   Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Reeources.  Some  of  these 
concerns   derive   from   your   environmental 
views,  which  were  discussed  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
have  also  been  Involved  In  eiforts  to  correct 
anU-oompeUUve   timber   bidding   practices 
for  a  number  of  years. 

After  the  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
out  your  nomination,  a  Federal  District 
Court  in  Seattle  ruled  that  Loulslana- 
Ketchlkan  Pulp  Company  (KPC) — a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Louisiana  Pacific — has 
engaged  In  serious  antl-coti^>etltlve  activi- 
ties. In  her  decision,  the  Judge  described 
the  evidence  against  KPC  as  "overwhelm- 
ing." The  Judge's  preliminary  findings  of 
fact  state  that  both  Oeorgla-PBClflc  (O-P) 
and  Louisiana-Pacific  (L-P)  were  coconq>lr- 
ators  In  the  case. 

I  have  seen  the  letter  you  have  provided 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  explain- 
ing your  role  In  the  Seattle  case.  However, 
In  light  of  Informal  discussions  at  the  stalT 
level,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  Judicial 
findings,  I  would  very  much  appreciate  It  If 
you  would  answer  the  attached  questions 
concerning  your  responsibility  for  antitrust 
activities  with  Georgia-Pacific  and  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sdwasb  M.  KnniiDT. 


tact  Jim 


QvasTtoMs  roa  Johm  Ckowxli. 

(1)  As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources,  do  you  agree 
that  Section  14  of  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  (NFMA)  you  will  ensure  that 
Forest  Service  sales  take  place  In  a  manner 
that  protects  competition  In  the  timber 
business? 

(3)  As  an  attorney  with  O-P  and  with 
L-P  were  you  one  of  the  in -house  experts 
on  antitrust  matters?  Have  you  described 
yoitfself  as  the  "In-house  savant"  on  anti- 
trust matters? 

(3)  Were  you  responsible  for  preparing  or 
approving  the  antitrust  sections  of  the  busi- 
ness practices  manuals  for  G-P  or  L-P? 

(4)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  or  L-P,  did 
you  arrange  antitrust  classes  for  the  em- 
ployees of  one  or  both  of  these  companies? 

(5)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  and  L-P  were 
you   Involved   In  acquisition  matters? 

(S)  With  regard  to  acquisitions,  is  it 
correct,  as  you  have  stated,  that,  as  an  at- 
torney, you  "did  a  lot  In  the  first  years" 
when  the  corporations  was  "buying  up  smaU 
companies?" 

(7)  Did  you  have  a  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  to  advise  the  corporation  for  which 
you  were  an  attorney  or  general  counsel,  to 
refrain  from  engaging  in  activities  which 
were  anti-competitive  or  which  might  vio- 
late the  antitrust  Isws  of  the  United  States? 

Since  you  wUl  have  responslblUy  under 
the  NFMA  to  prevent  antl-competltlve 
practices,  the  extant  of  your  knowledge  of 
the  practices  which  the  court  found  In  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  laws  U  an  Important 
Indication  of  your  abUlty  and  willingness  to 
carry  out  that  responsibility.  The  following 
questions  are  addrcesed  to  this  Issue: 

(8)  In  your  letter  of  May  6,  1981,  to  the 
Chairman  of  ths  Senata  Agriculture  Com- 


mittee you  stated  that  beyond  tactical  trial 
matters,  "I  have  never  been  Involved  in  the 
remotest  way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
negotiations,  or  contracta  out  of  which  the 
plaintiffs',  claims  allegedly  arooa."  Is  that 
statament  correct? 

(0)  The  plaintiffs  in  the  Seattle  case  al- 
leged that: 

"The  defendanta  further  eliminated  mill 
competition  by  systamatlcally  acquiring 
ownership  or  control  of  the  sawmills  In 
southeast  AlaslM,  and  by  expanding  their 
own  operations." 

The  court  determined  \n  Its  preliminary 
findings  of  fact  that  thU  allegation  was  cor- 
rect. Four  of  these  acquisitions  Involved 
O-P,  L-P,  or  KPC.  At  that  time,  KPC  was 
either  half-owned  or  wholly-owned  by  O-P 
or  L-P.  With  respect  to  these  acquisitions: 

(a)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  Prince  Company  by  KPC? 

(b)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  by  O-P? 

(c)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
by  KPC? 

(d)  In  SecMon  X(A)  (13-16)  of  the  court's 
findings,  the  court  states  that  KPC's  refusal 
to  sell  logs  to  Scbnabel  was  one  of  the  facta 
establishing  that  the  defendanta  had  sys- 
tematically eliminated  competing  saw  mills 
In  southeast  Alaska.  Have  you  stated  that 
you  "went  up  to  Ketchikan  and  talked  with 
Schnabel"  about  "whether  to  buy  logs  or 
sell  plant  to  KPC?" 

(e)  The  plalntUts  alleged  that  KPC  forced 
Ed  Head  of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation — by 
Interfering  with  his  financing  arrange- 
ments— to  enter  Into  an  arrangement  by 
which  KPC  assisted  him  In  obtaining  fi- 
nancing In  return  for  transferring  owner- 
ship of  the  mill  to  ICPC.  The  court,  in  Sec- 
tion X(A)  (17-19),  included  the  assistance 
to  Ed  Head  and  the  takeover  of  Ed  Head's 
mill  as  one  of  the  facta  establishing  a  sys- 
tematic elimination  of  competing  saw  mills. 
Were  you  aware  of  KPC's  "assistance"  to 
Ed  Head  and  KPC's  takeover  of  Ed  Head's 

mm? 

(10)  In  Section  vni(B)(ll).  the  court 
found  that  the  fact  that  KPC  and  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Pulp  (ALP)  seldom  bid  against 
each  other  was  part  of  the  proof  that  the 
defendenta  had  acted  in  concert  In  refusing 
to  compete  against  each  other.  Were  you 
aware  that  the  defendenta  seldom  bid 
against  each  other? 

(11)  In  light  of  your  responsibility  for 
antitrust  matters  within  G-P  and  L-P,  and 
your  knowledge  of  facta  which  the  court 
Judged  were  material  facte  establishing  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  what  action 
did  you  take  to  prevent  these  activities  or 
other  activities  which  the  court  found  vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws? 

(13)  In  light  of  your  awareness  of  these 
four  acquisitions,  and  especially  of  the  par- 
ticular matters  that  forced  the  acquisitions 
of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
and  Schnabel.  is  your  statement  that  "I 
have  never  been  Involved  In  the  remotest 
way  with  any  of  the  occurrences,  negotia- 
tions, or  contracta  out  of  which  the  plain- 
tiffs' claims  allegedly  arose"  correct? 

(13)  Because  of  queeUons  rainsed  about 
the  Seattle  case,  you  wrote  In  your  letter  of 
May  8,  1981.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  "It  Is  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  that  any  personal  connection 
to  that  case  t>e  fully  explained."  Why  did  you 
not  explain  In  that  letter  that  you  have  been 
Aselstant  Secretary  of  KPC  for  a  number  of 
years? 

(14)  Win  you  make  all  documenta  signed 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  available? 

(15)  Tou  have  stated  that  your  role  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  KPC  was  "Just  a  min- 
isterial function."  Have  you  been  Involved 
in  multlmllUon  dollar  consent  decree  nego- 
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aviruumsn* 


titttlons  mvolTtag  KPC  oaA  tt* 
tal  Protection  Admlnlstcatlaaf 

(16)  Have  you  been  Involvad  in.  preparing 
contracta  for  ttos  saU  ot  KPC  timber  to  Japa- 
nese buyers?  __  _._ 

(17)  Have  yoM  been  mvolved  to  KPC  dls- 
eusalons  with  Ed  Head  relattog  to  whatlMr 
financial  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
him,  and  whether  hU  miU  would  be  acquired? 

(18)  Have  you  been  Involved  to  dienucal 
supply  negotlattons  for  KPC?  

(19)  Have  you  been  tovrtved  to  conversa- 
tions with  Staaabel  and  KPC  executtveaw;; 
latlng  to  whether  Schnabel  would  buy  KPC 
logs  «■  be  forced  to  seU  out?  

(30)  Do  you  oonalder  the  matters  aescrlbeo 
In  queaUons  15-19  ministerial? 

(31)  Wei*  the  acUvlUea  daaerlbed  to  quM- 
tlons  16-19  the  only  non-mtol«t«rtaJ  actlvl- 
tiea  to  v^cb  you  were  tovolvad  relattog  to 

KPC? 

(33)  Were  you  aware  of  any  <rf  the  other 
eventa  which  the  court  used  to  make  Ita 
finding  that  KPC  had  vKriated  the  antltnn* 
laws?  IX  you  are,  when  did  you  become  aware 
of  these  faoto? 

In  your  recusal  on  the  smaU  buatoeis  set 
•side  program,  you  establiahed  a  standard 
by  which  the  breadth  <rf  your  recusals  litould 
be  Judged.  As  General  Counsel  ot  L-P  you 
strongly  attaclBwl  a  Fwest  Swvlce  Program 
which  eet  aside  certato  timber  sales  for  smaU 
loggers.  In  your  statement  of  March  11,  1981, 
you  recused  yourself  from  "tovolvement  to 
aU  matters"  related  to  thU  program  "be- 
cause of  concerns  expressed  by  tbe  smaU 
business  community  .  .  .  baaed  upon  my 
prior  partisan  repreeentation  of  large  b\M4- 
ness  to  cause  amendmenta  to  this  program. 

(33)  You  have  caUed  the  RABB  n  wUder- 
nesB  deslgnaUon  process  "partlcularty  lU- 
concelved."  WUl  you  recuse  younelf  from 
RARE  n  matters? 

(34)  You  have  described  wilderness  sd- 
vocates  as  "a  surprisingly  smaU  band  of 
devotees  .  .  .  who  have  won  an  impressive 
number  of  converta  for  reasons  best  left  to 
explanation  of  sociologists,  peychologlsta, 
and  theologians."  WlU  you  resctie  yourseU 
tnym  wilderness  matters? 

(35)  You  have  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  certain  National  Forest  Managentent  Act 
regulations  as  Chairman  of  'the  National 
Forest  Products  Association's  Task  Oroup 
on  these  regulations.  Will  you  recuse  your- 
self from  unresolved  matters  to  these 
regulations? 

(36)  You  have  described  the  present  Forest 
Service  policy  on  •non-declining  even-flow" 
tlmiber  harveatry  as  "ludicrous."  Will  you 
recuse  yourself  from  all  matters  related  to 
this  policy? 

(37)  You  have  stated  that  the  small 
loggers  represent  an  toterest  group  which 
could  have  stopped  your  nomination  from 
being  offered.  Is  It  correct  that  you  recused 
yourself  from  the  small  bustoess  set  aside 
program  as  part  of  a  deal  to  obtato  the 
nomination? 

(38)  Section  606(a)  (6)  of  the  Alaska  Ra- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  authorizes  Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  the 
Alaska  Native  village  corporation  for  Angoon, 
Alaska,  to  acquire  rlghta  to  certato  lands 
on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  under  contract 
to  KPC  for  contingency  timber  sales.  Recent 
press  reporta  to  Alaska  quote  KPC  execu- 
tives as  stating  that  KPC  will  file  a  lawsuit 
challenging  the  legaUty  of  this  statutory 
provision. 

(a)  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with 
any  employee,  agent  or  representative  of 
L-P,  KPC,  or  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  this  statutory 
provision,  the  land  selection  rtghta  of 
Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  or  the  lawsuit  which 
has  been  proposed  by  representatives  of 
KPC?  U  so,  please  give  details. 

(b)  If  a  lawsuit  is  fUed  by  KPC  over  this 
Issue,  will  you  recuse  yourself  from  any 
tovolvement  to  the  matter? 


DtFueruxm  or  AcBicui.Ttnta, 
Waihington,  D.C.  May,  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Bdwaw  M.  Kknnedt, 
U.S.  Senate.   , 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DssB  SsitAToa  Kknncbt:  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  herewith  responses  to  the  questions 
which  you  asked  of  me  to  writing  on  May  11, 
1981. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  I  am 
attaching  a  set  of  your  questions. 
Stocerely, 

John  B.  Oowell,  Jr., 
Aulttant  Secretary-Designate  for 
Natwral  Resources  and  Environment. 

Aifswxas  By  John  B.  Caowxix,  J«.,  to  Qubs- 

noMS  PaopossD  Bt  Sbcatob  KorNXOT  on 

Mat  11,  1981 

Mat  13.  1981. 

No.  I.  The  question,  as  written,  appears  to 
have  omitted  an  essential  word  or  phrase. 

I  agree  that  section  14(e)  of  the  National 
n>rest  Management  Act  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (and  would  require  me  as 
an  Assistant  Secretary)  to  take  action  to  ob- 
viate collusive  practices  In  bidding  for  forest 
producto  from  National  Forest  lands,  to 
establlaib  adeqtiate  monitoring  systems  to 
identify  patterns  of  noncompetitive  bidding, 
and  to  require  that  a  report  of  instances  of 
collusive  practices  or  patterns  of  non-com- 
petitive blddtog  be  submitted  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  supporting  data. 

I  fully  mtend  faithfully  to  execute  the  law. 

No.  3.  As  an  attorney  for  Georgia  Pacific 
Corporation  (OP)  and  as  general  counsel  for 
Louisiana  Pacific  Corporation  (LP) ,  I  was  the 
lawyer  who  generally  dealt  with  questions 
and  concerns  Involving  antitrust  matters.  I 
have  stated  that  I  was  regarded  by  members 
to  first  one  and  then  tbe  other  of  the  legal 
departmenta  as  their  "toclplent  savant"  on 
antitrust  matters  .  .  .  meaning  that  the  de- 
partment might  one  day  have  an  expert  on 
antitrust  matters  If  I  worked  at  it  long 
enough. 

No.  3.  While  I  was  employed  by  GP.  I  Ini- 
tially prepared  the  section  dealing  with  an- 
titrust compliance  for  the  periodic  revisions 
to  the  corporation's  Operating  Policy  Man- 
ual; suggestions  for  tocluslon  or  for  editing 
were  sometimes  provided  by  others  on  the 
OP  legal  staff.  After  becoming  general  coun- 
sel to  LP,  I  similarly  prepared  the  antitrust 
compUaace  section  of  the  comparable  LP 
manual. 

Mo.  4.  I  did  from  time  to  time  participate 
In  training  meettogs  for  employees,  where  my 
part  was  to  describe  the  antitrust  laws  and  to 
instruct  on  how  potential  antitrust  problems 
might  be  recognized  and  how  they  should 
be  gtiarded  against  so  that  at  all  times  com- 
pany omcers  and  employees  would  adhere  to 
and  comply  with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

No.  5.  I  did  the  legal  work  In  connection 
with  a  considerable  number  of  small  acquisi- 
tions, both  by  GP  to  the  late  1960's  and  by 
LP  to  1973  and  1974. 

No.  6.  LP  was  spun  off  from  OP  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1973.  In  the  next  two  years.  LP 
acquired  a  number  of  mills:  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  tln>e  was  occupied  to  per- 
forming the  legal  work  connected  with  those 
acquisitions. 

No.  7.  Most  certainly. 

No.  8.  Yea. 

No.  9.  (a)  The  acquisition  of  the  Hetla- 
katla,  Alaska,  sawmill  from  Alaska  Prince 
Company  by  KPC  (then  half -owned  by  OP) 
occurred  some  time  prior  to  January  S.  1973. 
I  did  none  of  the  work  on  the  transaction 
and  am  not  sure  at  this  date  whether  I  was 
even  aware  of  the  transaction  or  what  It  en- 
taUed  at  the  time  It  was  being  carried  out. 

(b)  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills,  whose  princi- 
pal asset  was  a  sawmill  at  Ketchikan,  was 
acquired  by  KPC.  then  a  half-owned  subsid- 
iary of  OP,  at  some  time  to  vbc  latter  I960's. 
I  did  no  worit  on  the  transaction,  but  was 
aware  that  It  was  being  conducted. 


(c)  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  has  never 
been  owned  by  KPC  and  has  operated  the 
mill  at  Klawock  ever  since  construction  of 
the  mill  was  completed  in  approximately 
mld-1973. 

(d)  On  Blay  6.  1981,  I  stated  to  two  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  staff  persons  that  I  recall 
having  attended,  as  an  attorney  for  LP,  a 
meeting  between  LP's  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  John  Schnabel.  Schnabel  was  asking  LP 
to  consider  purchasing  the  Schnabel  mill  at 
Haines.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  meeting  in- 
volved a  discussion  about  possible  sale  of 
logs  from  KPC  to  Schnabel,  but  It  may  have. 
I  bad  no  substantive  part  In  the  meeting  and 
was  present  oixly  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  con- 
tract if  the  meeting  resulted  to  an  agree- 
ment. So  far  as  I  know,  the  Schnabel  mUl  at 
Hatoes  Is  still  being  operated  by  John 
Schnabel. 

(e)  KPC  has  not  been  tovolved  in  a  "talce- 
over"  of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation's  (Ed 
Head's)  mill.  So  far  as  I  know  the  mill  at 
Klawock.  Alaska.  Is  still  owned  and  operated 
by  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  and  Ed  Head. 
I  have  known  that  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion and  KPC  have  had  various  contracta 
between  them  ever  since  the  mill  at  Klawock 
was  contemplated  for  construction  to  ^- 
proxlmately  1971  or  1973.  It  Is  my  recoUec- 
Uon  that  KPC  helped  Head  to  finance  the 
mUl  after  It  had  been  partly  constructed 
and  he  was  out  of  cash:  KPC  bought  the 
mill,  paid  for  It,  and  leased  It  back  on  a  long- 
term  lease  with  option  for  Head  to  re-pur- 
chase It.  Head  used  the  payment  to  finish 
construction.  The  re-purchase  option  Is  very 
favco^ble  to  Head.  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion and  Ed  Head  are  not  plaintiffs  to  the 
antitrust  legislation. 

No.  10.  I  have  no  idea  how  frequently  or 
infrequently  KPC  and  ALP  bid  against  each 
other  on  Forest  Service  timber  sales,  but  I 
ftiq^MTia  such  bidding  was  uncommon  because 
the  mills  of  the  two  companies  are  widely 
separated  geographically.  Elach  would  be  at 
an  economic  disadvantage  In  attempttog  to 
bid  a  timber  sale  located  closer  to  the  mill  of 
the  other  than  to  ite  own  mill. 

No.  11.  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  facta 
which  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  that 
KPC  might  be  to  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  As  general  counsel  I  stressed,  at  every 
opportunity  possible,  the  ethical  and  legal 
ne:;esslty  to  avoid  any  action  which  could  be 
or  could  sppear  to  be  to  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

No.  13.  KPC  never  acqtiired  either  Alaska 
Timber  Corporation  or  the  John  Schnabel 
mill.  My  awareness  that  the  other  two  acqui- 
sitions occurred  does  not  Involve  me  In  the 
remotest  way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
negotiations,  or  contracta  out  of  which  the 
platotiffs'  claims  aUegedly  arose. 

No.  13. 1  did  not  become  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  KPC  until  November  1.  1976.  which 
was  approximately  two  years  after  the  date 
the  plaintiffs'  antitrust  claims  were  filed  and 
was  more  than  two  years  after  the  last  oc- 
currence which  plaintiffs  asserted  as  a  basis 
for  their  claims  against  KPC.  Even  had  I 
been  an  assistant  secretary  to  KIX:  at  an 
earlier  date,  my  connection  to  the  operative 
facta  upon  which  platotiffs  base  their  claims 
would  have  been  no  closer  than  It  was  as  an 
attorney  for  GP  and  as  general  counsel 
for  LP. 

No.  14.  Whatever  docwmenta  I  signed  after 
November  1,  1976.  in  my  capacity  as  asslst- 
ant  secretary  of  KPC,  are  not  to  my  posses^ 
slon.  I  now  have  no  right  or  authority  over 
any  such  dociunenta. 

No.  15.  I  was  tovolved  durtag  1975  and 
1976  in  my  capacity  as  general  counsel  for 
LP,  which  owned  half  the  stock  In  KPC.  to 
helping  to  resolve  the  long-standing  dispute 
between  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  KPC.  Ptormal  settlement  of  that 
dispute  between  KPC  and  EPA  occurred  on 
November  1.  1976,  which  was  the  same  day 
LP  acquired  the  other  half  of  KPC's  out- 
standing stock  from  FMC  CorporaUon.  That 
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I  Vb»  4at*  I  >x«»in«  an  Mriatant  nc- 
i«ury  of  KPG.  Tba  KPC-SPA  MtUaintat  wm 
ixiooiponktad  Into  a  ooment  dacrM  wblch  b«- 
caiBO  final  In  approximately  14arcb  or  April 
of  19T7  upon  baling  appro vad  by  the  Cnltad 
Stataa  Diatrlct  Court  (or  Alaaka. 

Na  10.  I  naver  prepared  any  contract*  for 
nla  of  timber  by  KPC.  I  did  on  several  ocoa- 
■lona  aet  aa  attorney  in  the  preparation  of 
oontraeta  with  Japaneee  buyers  for  sale  by 
KPO  of  oaata  manufactured  from  logs. 

Ko.  17.  its  on^y  recollection  of  discussions 
In  wblch  I  parUdpated  with  Bd  Head  or  his 
attorney  took  place  after  U*  was  formed  and 
oonotmad  the  administration  of  «rt«ti«g 
contracts  between  KPC  and  his  company. 
Alaafcm  Timber  Corporation,  which  another 
attomay  for  OP  had  prepared  some  time 
before  tba  spin-off  of  LP  and  OP.  One  of  the 
contracta  called  for  logs  to  be  deUvered  by 
KPO  to  Alaaka  Timber  Corporation  at  a  price 
to  ba  agreart  upon;  I  was  Involved  with  dls- 
cuaaiona  with  Head's  attorney  on  several  oc- 
raalon*  aa  to  how  dilutes  over  the  price 
payable  for  logs  might  be  resolved.  I  was  also 
Involved  In  a  series  of  discussions  at  an  ear- 
lier time  with  Head  or  bis  attorney  about 
amending  one  of  the  contracta  so  that  Head 
could  qualify  aa  a  small  business. 

No.  18.  One  of  the  terms  upon  which  LP 
agreed  to  buy  and  PMC  agreed  to  sell  60 
percent  of  the  stock  interest  In  KPC  on  No- 
vember 1,  1078.  was  that  a  5-year  contract 
be  entered  into  between  FMC  and  KPC  for 
the  sale  by  FMC  of  chlorine  and  caustic  soda 
to  KPC.  An  attorney  for  FVC  and  I  worked 
out  the  wording  of  the  contract. 

No.  10.  My  only  Involvement  in  a  negotia- 
tion between  John  Schnabel  and  executives 
of  KPC  or  LP  was  the  Instance  described  In 
0(d)  above  where  I  stated  (a)  John  Schnabel 
atill  operates  his  mill  and  (b)  that  I  do  not 
recall  any  dlsciisalon  about  purchase  by 
Schnabel  of  logs  from  KPC. 

No.  ao.  In  the  matters  described  In  ques- 
tlona  IS  thru  10,  I  was  acting  in  my  capac- 
ity as  general  coimael  of  LP,  All  except  the 
execution  at  the  settlement  agreement  with 
XPA  occurred  prior  to  November  1.  1070.  the 
<late  upon  which  I  waa  appointed  an  assist- 
ant aacretary  of  KPC.  That  appointment  was 
made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  KPC  im- 
mediately after  LP  had  acquired  100  percent 
owneiahlp  of  KPC  and  had  elected  its  own 
directors  for  KPC.  The  appointment  by  the 
board  of  directors  was  made  only  minutes 
before  I  exercised  my  new  capacity  as  an 
aaatataat  secretary  of  KPC  to  affix  the  KPC 
seal  to  the  documents  evidencing  the  settle- 
ment with  EPA.  My  role  as  an  assistant  sec- 
retary for  KPC  waa  only  a  ministerial 
function. 

Mb.  ai.  No.  For  example.  In  1070  and  1980 
aa  general  counsel  for  LP,  the  sole  owner 
of  KPC,  I  paatldpated  In  negotiations  with 
XPA  concaming  a  potential  amendment  to 
the  oonaent  decree  and  conceml^  terms  of  a 
renewed  Itotlonal  Pollution  Dlachaige  Ellml- 
natkm  System  permit  for  KPC's  Ketchikan 
pulp  rain.  Barller,  as  general  counsel  for  LP, 
then  a  half-owner  of  KPC,  I  participated  in 
yranglng  for  defense  of  the  antitrust  claims 
brought  by  the  five  olalntiffs  which  are  In 
part  the  subtect  of  the  Seattle  Federal  DU- 
trlct  Court  case.  Before  that  I  had  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Forest  Service  officials  in 
Waahtoxton  KPC's  concema  about  the  de- 
ereasa  in  volnmea  of  timber  being  offered 
for  aala  in  Alaska. 

Nb.  aa.  Stnoe  Mbmary  12,  1081.  the  date  I 
wae  nominated  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agrleiilture.  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  any 
potenttal  oonJllct  of  Intereat  and  have  been 
maidatittg  mvaetf  fttxn  anv  matters  which 
y*"*  P?*««»nT  involve  KPC  or  LP  and  the 
wiiUml  aarvlca.  I  have  not  read  the  court's 
prapoaad  findings  of  facts  and  conclU8l<ms  of 
laiw  which  ware  Ismied  after  that  date;  thus 


I    am    not    aware    of    the    wtmingif    and 
conclusions. 

No.  23.  I  regard  RARE  n  as  having  been 
"parUcularly  Ul-concelved"  because  It  took 
the  roadless  area  review  for  possible  wilder- 
ness dealgnatlons  out  of  the  land  planning 
proceas  contemplated  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  and  escalated  It  to  consid- 
eration ahead  of  all  other  potential  uses  of 
the  roadless  areas.  RARE  U  U  now  an  ac- 
complished fact,  which  does  not  detract  from 
any  opinion  that  It  was  Ul-concelved.  I  will 
not  recuse  myself  from  RARE  II  matters. 

No.  24.  The  Incomplete  quotation  In  ques- 
tion 34  Is  extracted  from  a  paper  I  delivered 
to  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  Annual 
Meeting  in  Spokane.  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 0.  1080.  A  copy  Is  attached  hereto  for 
ready  reference.  A  major  conclusion  of  the 
paper  waa  that  wilderness  advocates  have  had 
a  pervasive  Influence  on  national  forest 
policy.  That  conclusion  does  not  support  an 
Inference  that  I  am  oppoaed  to  all  wilderness 
deslgiuktlons  or  to  some  additional  wlldernew 
dealgnatlons  In  the  future. 

I  wUl  not  recuse  myseU  from  wUdemess 
matter*. 

No.  2A.  My  poeltlon  with  respect  to  the 
views  suted  by  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association  on  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  are  set 
out  In  my  responses  to  questions  15  and  18 
addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Huddleston  and 
are  part  of  the  record  in  my  confirmation 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreetry. 

I  will  not  recuse  myself  from  any  un- 
resolved matters  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  regulations. 
No.  38.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  present  Forest  Service 
policy  of  non-decllnlng  even-flow  only  with 
respect  to  timber  harvest  scheduling  for  old 
growth  timber.  Reference  to  the  attached 
speech  will  confirm  this  assertion.  The  non- 
decUnlng  even  -flow  policy  makes  sense  when 
It  Is  applied  to  an  understocked  young  forest 
or  to  a  forest  which  Is  In  a  fully  managed 
stato  containing  an  even  distribution  of  age 
classes  of  timber. 

I  wUl  not  recuse  myself  from  matters  re- 
lating to  application  of  the  non-decllnlng 
even-flow  policy. 

No.  27.  I  recused  myself  from  matters  con- 
nected with  the  small  business  timber  sale 
set-aside  program  because  had  I  not  done  so, 
support  for  my  nomination  from  the  small 
business  sector  o;  the  forest  products  mdus- 
try  would  not  have  been  unanimous.  There 
was  no  "deal"  involved,  and  I  believe  the 
position  I  have  taken  is  fully  justified. 

No.  38.  (a)  After  enactment  of  the  Alaaka 
National  Intereat  Lands  Conservation  Act 
of  1080,  I  did  dlsc\iS8  section  506(a)(6)  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  either  with  repre- 
senutlvea  of  LP  and  KPC  or  with  outside 
counsel  who  had  worked  on  the  legislation. 
The  conversations  involved  efforts  to  analyze 
the  significance  of  section  506(a)  (6)  and 
were  not  directed  toward  consideration  of 
whether  or  not  a  law  suit  might  eventtially 
be  filed.  Such  conversations  all  took  place 
prior  to  February  13,  1981.  Since  February  12, 
1081.  I  have  discussed  with  top  managers  In 
the  Forest  Service  a  number  of  potential 
problems  arising  from  the  Alaska  lands  legis- 
lation, and  I  have  specifically  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  the  Kootznoowoo  selec- 
tion rights  Is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot 
and  win  not  have  any  Involvement. 

(b)  Certainly  I  would  recuse  myself  from 
any  involvement  In  a  law  s\ilt  filed  by  KPC 
over  this  issue. 

Smnt  AST  OF  Ooxnrr  FiHDnrca 
coixiTsrvx  coMmnacAnom 
Key  fact:  Court  cited  business  conversa- 
tion between  Murdey  an4  CroweU  about  "Ioe 
supply". 


Orowell  ootmection:  Crowell  is  told  of 
Murdey  (Ketchikan)  and  Kramer  (Alaaka 
lumber)  dlacusslng  "log  supply". 

■XrtTSAL    TO    COltPKTX 

Key  fact:  In  116  salea  over  10  years.  Ketch- 
ikan and  Alaakan  Lumber  only  bid  against 
each  other  3  times. 

CroweU  connection :  Crowell  admits  in  in- 
terview he  Is  aware  of  this  pattern. 

XLIMUfATX    COMPSTXnON 

Key  fact: 

(1)  Ketehlkan  controlled  Alaaka  Timber 
by  contracts. 

(3)  Ketchikan  refused  to  sell  logs  to 
Schnabel  Lumber. 

Crowell  connection: 

(1)  Crowell  admits  "administering"  con- 
tracta which  controlled  Alaaka  Timber. 

(2)  CroweU  admiu  involvement  in  the 
Schnabel  negotiations. 

uaa  raoNTS  to  stop  cokpctitobs 

Key  fact:  Court  cited  use  of  fronU  to  keep 
out  potential  competitors  such  aa  plywood 
companlea. 

CroweU  connection:  Crowell  advlsea  Merlo 
(his  executive)  that  Alaska  Timber  can  be 
used  to  keep  out  competing  plywood  mUls. 

Relevant  court  finding: 

(1)  Defendants  shared  business  Informa- 
tion— citing  Murdey  (KPC)-  Kramer  conver- 
sation about  "log  supply"  (section  VII,  16). 

(3)  Defendants  used  trade  asaoclations  for 
communication  (section  VII.  16). 

Key  points  of  document: 

(1)  CroweU  Is  told  by  Murdey  (KPC)  In 
this  doctmient  that  Ketchikan  executlvea 
and  Alaska  Lumber  executives  are  sharing 
Just  the  kind  of  Information  the  court  cited. 

(3)  CroweU  Is  told  of  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  defendants  in  trade  association 
matters. 

Summary:  Crowell  was  aware  of  a  pattern 
of  collusive  communications  that  would  be 
a  red  fiag  to  any  lawyer — yet  did  nothing. 
attacbicxnt  a 

Mat  3.  1073. 
John  Caowsij,, 
D.  L.  MoaoET. 

Yesterday  Don  Finney  and  I  met  with  Clar- 
ence Kramer  and  Doug  Theno  of  Alaska 
Lumber  &  Pulp.  They,  as  we.  are  extremely 
concerned  as  to  our  present  poeltlon  with  the 
Forest  Service  relating  to  log  supply. 

Prior  to  this  meeting  we  had  already  com- 
menced to  gather  information  as  to  actual 
cut,  past  and  projected  cuts,  etc.  But,  most 
Important,  what  has  happened  to  the  so- 
caUed  allowable  cut.  Do  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Forest  Service  or  not  and  so  on. 

Everybody  is  concerned  as  to  how  soon  can 
we  get  an  audience.  Kramer  and  I  have  been 
taking  turns  attending  N.F.P.A.  and  it's  his 
turn  this  time  My  concern  is  that  I  don't  feel 
anything  wUl  be  gained  if  Kramer  starts  the 
baU  rolling  while  in  D.C.  unless  It  is  under 
your  direction.  This  he  agrees  with. 

We  plan  to  continue  gathering  facts,  meet 
not  later  than  May  10  and  are  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  by  then. 

D.  L.  Muinrr. 

Cboweix-Mkbio — Kszp  CoicpmriOM  Oor 

axiJEVAi«T  coust  nifDnros 
(1)   The  defendants  used  fronts  to  keep 
competing  plywood  mills  from  getting  estab- 
lished. 

aXLTVAKT    PLAINTIPPS    COWTKHTlOlf 

(1)  The  plamtlffs  specifically  cited  Ketchi- 
kan's qualification  of  Alaska  timtier  as  a 
small  business  In  section  X-14  of  the  plain- 
tiffs' brief. 

K«T    POIMTS    OF    DOCUMEIIT 

(1)  Crowell  Is  recommending  t«ie  Alaaka 
limber  (ATC)  could  be  used  as  a  bidder  to 
keep  potential  competitors — such  as  ply- 
wood co-opa.  out  of  southeast  Alaaka. 


ATTACHMIWT  O 

tiOtTisiAMA-PACiFic  Ocmr., 

April  14. 1975. 

To:  H.  A.  Herlo.  ^    ,. 

Subject:  Alaaka  Timber  Corporation,  QuaU- 

fication  aa  Small  Business. 

So  that  you  can  have  some  facts  about  the 
mailer  In  iront  of  you  wnen  Ed  faead  cornea 
In,  please  be  apprised  of  the  loUowlng: 

Tne  small  busines  base  snare  on  the  entire 
Ton^ass  National  irorest  is  6.4  percent,  ex- 
cluding long-ierm  sales,  in  the  last  four 
years,  the  'iongass  has  sold  api^roxlmately 
291  MMBF  In  Inaependent  sales,  which  would 
mean  that  18.6  MMBF  would  be  guaranteed 
to  small  business.  Small  businesses  aciuaUy 
have  bought  M)  MMBF.  Thus  imoer  the  work- 
ings of  the  set-aside  program,  small  business 
is  73  MMBF  ahead  and  if  the  small  business 
set-aside  regulations  are  strictly  followed, 
there  would  be  no  set-asldes  for  conslaerabie 
time  to  coma.  None  are  scheduled  on  the 
Tongass  as  set-aisldes  in  remaining  1076. 

A  substantial  volume  of  the  sales  pur- 
chased by  small  business  have  been  pur- 
chased by  ATC.  The  18  MMBF  Craig  A-frame 
sale,  which  was  a  set-aside,  and  the  36  MMBF 
Sore  Finger  Bay  sale,  which  was  a  set-aside 
and  which  expired  without  having  been  cut 
and  which  la  now  in  litigation,  both  were 
purchased  by  ATC.  Open  sales  purchased  by 
ATC  were  Devil's  Club,  which  was  advertised 
as  a  44  MMBF  sale  but  which  was  modified 
to  27  MMBF  for  environmental  reasons;  simi- 
larly the  Cedar  Point  sale  of  4  MMBF  was 
modified  to  2  MMBF. 

There  are  three  or  four  small  sawmills 
which  process  mostly  cedar,  and  which  are 
largely  supplied  by  KPC.  They  handle  only 
3  or  4  MMBF  annually  each.  Mltkoff  Lumber 
Co.  In  Petersburg  has  a  capacity  of  6  MMBF, 
but  does  not  acquire  logs  from  KPC. 

All  sales  purchased  by  small  business  tend 
to  preserve  or  to  enlarge  the  base  share  for 
the  next  calculation  period.  It  is  in  KPC's 
Interest  to  keep  the  base  share  as  low  as 
possible. 

Primary  agitation  for  small  business  set- 
asldes  on  the  Tongass  at  the  present  time 
seems  to  be  emanating  from  ATC.  Alaska  has 
protection  against  outsiders  coming  in  bid- 
ding sales  because  of  the  restriction  on  ex- 
porting logs  abrnart  or  to  the  lower  '48.  Any 
plywood  co-ops  or  association  of  cooperatives 
who  bought  a  sale  in  Alaska  would  have  to 
have  committed  to  build  a  green  end  for 
processing  the  veneer.  It  would  seem  KPC 
would  have  wind  of  such  pro'ect  in  plenty  of 
time  to  do  what  might  be  necessary  to 
qualify  ATC  as  a  small  business  if  that 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  KPC's  interests. 
John  B.  Cbowell.  Jr. 

HKAO-FLAifirA«Air:   Loxtibiana  Pacific  Lmal 

Bfaff  Involvement 

KEY  poarr 

Establishes  that  Louisiana  Pacific's  legal 
staff — of  which  Mr  Crowell  was  general  coim- 
sel  was  aware  of  the  Ketchikan-Alaska  tim- 
ber collusive  relationship,  and  involved  la 
administering  that  relationship. 
attachment  e 
Alaska  TtMBXa  Coap., 
Klataoek.  Alaska.  February  e.  1975. 
Thomas  Flawnacan. 
President.  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.. 
Ketchikan.  Alaska. 

Deas  Tom:  The  Forest  Service  has  pro- 
tested our  status  as  a  small  business  for  set 
aside  timber  sale^  and  S.B.A.  has  subse- 
quenUy  determined  that  we  are  other  than 
a  small  business. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  several  set  aside 
•ales  coming  up  In  four  or  five  months  and 
we  want  to  be  able  to  bid  them.  We  want  to 
refile  for  a  small  business  size  determination 
as  soon  as  w«  can  get  together  the  items  re- 
quested by  the  SB.A.  and  have  them  n- 
viewed  by  an  attorney. 


Bnolosed  are  copies  oS  a  letter  from  BSJL. 
a  letter  from  Harry  Henke,  Jr. — ^Attorney  and 
an  SJBJi..  Memo.  The  main  points  covered 
by  the  protest  and  subsequent  determination 
were; 

(1)  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  claiming 
Alaska  Timber  Corporation  as  a  subsidiary  or 
aflUiate. 

(2)  The  agreements  between  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company  and  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion of  April  27,  1973  entitled  "Log  Sale  Con- 
tract" and  "Sales  Agreement". 

We  have  written  to  Louisiana-Pacific  re- 
questing their  legal  staff  examine  the  various 
contracts  and  make  recommendations  of  how 
to  correct  the  agreements  so  that  we  wlU  be 
"legal"  for  S.B.A.  size  determination. 

We  would  like  to  obtain  from  you,  a  letter 
to  s:BJi.  to  file  with  the  appUcatlon  stating 
we  are  not  an  affiliate  or  subsidiary  of  Ketoh- 
ikan  Pulp  Company. 

Loulslana-Paclac  and  their  attorneys  are 
going  to  revise  the  contracts  listed  in  item  2. 

Please  send  this  letter  to  us  so  It  can  be 
submitted  through  our  attorney. 
Sincerely, 

Ebwaxd  E.  Head, 

President. 

Mason- Van  Aesdale  Memo:   Collxtsion  To 
Thwaet  SET-AsmE 

RELEVANT   COUKT   FINDINCS 

(1)  Ketchikan  controUed  Alaska  Itmber 
Company  (ATC)  as  part  of  conspiracy  to 
control  competitors  (section  X:   17-19). 

(2)  Defendants  used  fronts  for  preclusive 
bidding  (XI-lO) . 

EELEVANT   PI.AINTIFrS   CONTENTION 

(1)  The  plaintiffs  cited  collusive  use  of 
ATC.  (Section  X-14). 

KEY   POINTS   OF   DOCUMENT 

(1)  Ketohlkan  controlled  ATC. 

(2)  The  log  sale  contract  required  ATC 
to  engage  in  preclusive  bidding  by  bidding 
2\^  to  three  times  the  current  value  of 
etumpage. 

(3)  Ketohikan's  contract  with  ATC,  ac- 
cording to  the  SB  A  "clearly  .  .  .  spells  col- 
lusion between  the  two  entities  to  thwart 
the  (small  business)  set  aside  program  and 
even  In  the  purchase  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber." 

attachment  d 

Small  Business  Aoministration. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  September  16. 1974. 
Reply  to  Arthur  L.  Mason — ^Industrial  Spe- 
cialist (Forestry). 
Attention  of  SBA  Seattle  Region  X  (POD) . 
Subject  Alaska  Timber  Corporation   (ATC) 
Affiliation   with   Ketchikan  Pulp   Com- 
pany and  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mill. 
To  Gene  VanArsdale.  Chief,  Prime  Contracts 
&  Property  Sales  Division,  OPA  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
We  have  recently  been  requested  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  Region   10  to  review  the 
size  of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation    (ATC) 
of  Klawock,  Alaska.   Region  X.   SBA.  con- 
ducted a  size  determination  early  calendar 
year  1973  and  determined  ATC  smaU.  A  loan 
lease  guarantee  was  made  by  SBA  sometime 
in  June  1973.  The  owner  of  the  Alaska  Tim- 
ber Corporation  plant  is  Ketchikan  Spruce 
Mills  which  is  a  whoUy  owned  subsidiary  of 
Ifftiiigianii.  Pacific  Corooratlon.  The  plant  Is 
leased  to  Ed  Head  (ATC)  for  a  ten  year  pe- 
riod ending  in  April  23,  1983  with  an  option 
to  renew  the  lease.  This  lease  guarantee,  the 
ownership  and  affiliation  of  ATC  with  KSM 
and    Ketchikan    Pulp    Company    (KPC)    Is 
known  to  the  Forest  Service  and  to  all  indus- 
try in  Southeast  Alaska.  They  all  contenC 
and  accept  the   affiliation  and  control   by 
KPC  on  face  evidence. 

The  lease  guarantee  was  prepared  In  Seat- 
tle with  the  files  now  resting  in  the  SBA 
district  office  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  It  has 
bean  mentioned  in  previous  correspondence 


that  I  felt  the  answer  to  the  size  of  ATC  lay 
In  th3  filea.  incidental  to  a  scheduled  trip  to 
Anchorage  to  visit  with  the  Chugach  NF. 
staff,  arrangements  were  made  for  me  to  re- 
view those  files. 

The  lease  guarantee  Itself  contains  suffi- 
cient "whereas "  and  "now  therefores"  to 
Impress  me  of  it's  legal  significance.  There 
are  two  signed  original  documents  enclosed 
with  this  guars,ntee  that  surprised  me.  One 
Is  a  Log  Sale  Contract  between  KPC  and 
ATC;  the  other  Is  a  Sales  Agreement  between 
KPC  and  ATC.  These  are  lengthy  documents 
that  serve  to  attest  to  the  security  of  the 
loan  lease  guarantee.  My  surprise  is  not  only 
of  the  contents  of  these  agreements  but  why 
these  are  in  SBA  files.  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  a  simple  letter  from  KPC 
displaying  their  intent  to  furnish  needed 
raw  material  to  ATC. 

The  Log  Sale  Contract  states  that  KPC 
will  furnish  500,000,000  board  feet  to  ATC 
through  the  ten  year  lease  at  a  price  of  890 
per  MBF  delivered  to  Klawock  for  single 
shift  production  and  $105  per  MBF  for  a 
double  shift  production.  The  price  will  vary 
periodically  based  on  production  and  stump- 
age  costs.  These  prices  are  established  as  of 
April  27,  1973. 

There  is  this  provision  in  the  ~Log  Sale 
Contract": 

Sale  of  logs  (Brief  description  Identifying 
ATC  as  the  "Buyer"  and  KPC  as  the  "SeUer".) 

"Buyer  shall  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
obtain  SmaU  Business  designated  timber 
sales  from  lands  located  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  during  the  term  of  this  contract. 
'Best  endeavors'  as  this  term  applies  to 
buyer  in  this  paragraph,  ahaU  obligate  the 
buyer  to  bid  on  aU  Small  Business  timber 
sale  offerings  in  Southeast  Alaska  made  dur- 
ing term  of  this  contract.  AU  such  bids  must 
at  least  be  in  such  amounte  as  would  leave 
the  buyer  with  a  overaU  profit  margin.  If 
buyer  viras  the  successful  bidder,  at  least 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  buyer  through 
utilization  of  logs  sold  buyer  under  terms  of 
this  contract.  If  buyer  fails  to  bid  on  or  loses 
a  sale  without  bidding  the  price  above  stated, 
seller  shaU  be  entlUed  to  deduct  the  ten 
year  volume  called  under  this  contract  by 
the  total  volume  estimated  of  the  lost  sale, 
and  reduce  its  monthly  deUvery  obUgatlons 
in  like  proportions.  Any  timber  sale  in  fact 
logged  by  buyer  shaU  reduce  the  ten  year 
volume  called  for  under  this  contract  by  the 
total  volume  logged  and  reduce  sellen 
monthly  obligation  in  like  proportion." 

There  are  these  pertinent  provisions  In 
the  "Sales  Agreement": 

1.  Sale:  ATC  sells  and  KPC  purohases  aU 
of  the  volume  and  species  of  aU  logs  pro- 
duced at  the  timber  sales. 

2.  Purchase  Price:  Tlie  purchase  price  tar 
the  logs  sold  by  ATC  to  KPC  under  this 
contract  shall  be  the  assumption  by  KPC  of 
aU  costs  and  obUgatlons  of  performance  of 
the  timber  sale  contract,  less  any  refunds 
otherwise  due  ATC  upon  comoletlon  of  the 
Timber  Sale  contract  from  the  Forest  Service. 

3.  Equivalent  Volumes:  ATC  shall  be  en- 
titled to  purchase  from  KPC  camprun  hem- 
lock sawlogs  in  total  net  scale  volume  eouiv- 
alent  to  the  total  net  scale  volume  (regard- 
less of  species)  produced  by  timber  sale  and 
sold  to  KPC  under  this  contract.  The  right 
to  purchase  must  be  exercised  with  the  terms 
of  the  log  sale  contract  described  in  recital 
D  attached  hereto  as  exhibit  A,  and  to  th» 
extent  that  ATC  exercises  Its  rights  of  pur- 
chase. It  may  caU  for  deUvery  of  in  excess  of 
C.000.000  board  feet  per  calendar  year.  AU 
terms  and  condition  of  purchase,  other  than 
stated  herein,  shall  be  as  stated  to  said  TiOg 
Sale  contract".  

(Note:  the  above  Is  copied  from  my  fonn 
of  "shorthand"  of  notes  taken  at  Anchorage. 
A  word  or  two  may  be  misplaced,  a  coma  left 
out.  eto..  but  the  meaning  and  Impact  M 
clear.) 
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Tbm  sbov*  two  tteaipta  fonn  Vb»  dMorlbed 
documaats  m— n: 

1.  ATO  la  obi lg> tart  to  purcbaaa  Mt-aalde 
aalaa  or  (aca  Uka  raductlon  in  voliuna  from 
KPC.  11m  |>rlca  ATC  can  bid  la  predlcatad 
on  log  prioa  datannined  hy  KFC.  For  tlie  pe- 
riod inTolvad  (AprU  19T3)  ttala  provldoa  a 
prloa  that  ATC  muat  bid.  wltb  10  parcent 
proUt,  at  about  (30.00  above  tba  than  ctir- 
lant  atumpaca  rata. 

%.  U  ATC  buja  a  aat-aalda  aale  tbay  are  to 
■aU  aU  a<  ttaa  loga  to  KPC  wbo  wiu  (and  U) 
loc  tba  aalaa.  pay  ttaa  atumpaca  at  no  rlak 
or  affort  by  ATC  and  than  wlU  Incraaae  the 
ecatraet  Toluma  conunltmant  to  ATC  by 
Uka  amount. 

S.  U  ATC  daddea  to  log  a  aale  the  Tolume 
It  loga  la  daductad  from  the  ten  year  obli- 
gation. If  KFC  loga  the  sale  ATC  gains  an 
aqulvalant  voiuma  orar  and  above  tha  tan 
yaar  obligation 

Clearly  thaaa  actions  spell  collusion  be- 
tween tha  two  entitles  to  thwart  the  set- 
aatda  program  and  even  In  tha  purehaae  of 
National  Foreat  timber. 

ATC  la  under  the  control  of  KPC  and 
KBlf  In  so  far  as  log  purchases  are  concerned 
and  obvloualy  rapreaents  other  than  small 
bualnaaa. 

Tbara  la  no  fault,  as  I  can  see.  In  the  lease 
guarantee  agreement,  per  se.  other  than  a 
dlaragard  of  other  conditions  that  relate  to 
tha  ragulatlona  pertaining  to  timber.  (This 
leaae  guarantee  was  formed  with  the  two 
documoita  dted  at  a  time  when  Bill  Tlnney 
waa  In  the  process  of  retiring  and  prior  to 
my  ailing  tha  position.  Had  either  of  us  had 
Umaly  knowledge  of  these  documents  our 
reoommendatlcma  would  have  been  voiced.) 
The  Anchorage  flies  dldnt  show,  or  I  didn't 
And.  the  disposition  of  the  cants  and  chips 
by  ATC.  ATC  is  considered  a  subsidiary  by 
KPC  In  their  public  information  pamphlets. 
I  am  told  that  KFC  marketa  the  output  of 
ATC. 

Considering  the  change  In  ownership  of 
the  mtu.  It  Is  esaentlal  that  we  ree'^amlne 
tba  alaa  status  of  ATC.  This  should  be  done 
yet  thla  faU.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  wUi 
ba  sign  HI  cant  aet-aalde  volume  late  this  or 
naxt  period.  Further.  ATC  is  operating  on 
a  portion  (35  percent)  of  a  set-aside  sale. 
(Tbalr  Mie  la  Involved  with  some  Indian 
dalma  that  ties  up  76  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  aale  for  the  time  being.  This  should 
be  raaolved  in  December  1974.) 

AsTHoa  L.  MAaoM, 
trndrnttriml  Specialiat  (roreatrf). 

PkAaaoiT'lfinmKT — Caowau.  IirvoLTnairr  nc 

Scaif  ABB.  TAxxovaa 

WKLKWAtrr  couKT  ramoMQ 

(1)  The  defendanU  systemaUcally  elimi- 
nated oompeUtlan  by  controlling  mllla  or 
acquiring  tbem. 

(3)  The  Sdmabel  mm  waa  under  Alaska 
Lumber^  control. 

(3)  ttelinabel  could  have  become  inde- 
pendent If  It  could  have  obtained  a  log  sup- 
piy.  Ketffhtkan  could  have  aold  it  logs,  but 


1970  to  date,  enclosed  la  copy  of  a  memo 
I  have  written  Harry,  dated  November  30. 
attempting  to  calculate  the  true  value  of 
the  Schnabel  assets. 

Mr.  Merlo  and  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter and  by  copy  of  this  letter  I  am  aaklng 
Mr.  Jim  Johnson  to  revise  the  computation 
of  value  aa  shown  in  my  memorandum,  and 
send  a  copy  to  you. 

The  revision  of  the  computation  of  value 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  Include  the  item  "leaa  salea  value 
glSO.OOO."* 

3.  Do  not  deduct  depredation  of  $491,000. 

Mr.  Schnabel's  valuation  of  this  property 
Included  an  Item  shown  as  "Road  Costs  & 
Stumpage."  These  Items  are  unknown  to  the 
Portland  office.  Pleaae  continue  conversa- 
tions with  John  Schnabel  and  attempt  to 
reach  a  reasonable  evaluation  of  these  prop- 
erties. If  the  "Road  Costs  &  Stumpage"  item 
of  9314,000  Is  not  a  true  value,  we  would  now 
estimate  the  total  valuation  of  his  property 
at  about  •63S.000. 

It  is  our  desire  to  maintain  contact  with 
Schnabel  and  hopefully  develop  purchase  of 
these  properties.  If  we  are  successful  In  ob- 
taining timber  sales  In  the  area,  and,  specif- 
ically, the  Sore  Finger  Bay  sale,  and  other 
sales  In  the  North  Tongass  area. 

Quasnoifs  and  ANSwcaa:  Caowxu. 

NOMUf  ATIOir  SUMMAaT 

Question:  This  case  seems  so  complicated. 
Could  you  simply  summarize  your  concerns 
about  the  nominee? 

Answer: 

My  concerns  are  these: 

As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Re- 
sources he  has  a  legal  responsibility  to  en- 
sure that  the  bidding  practices  of  the  Forest 
Service  protect  competition  in  the  timber 
Industry. 


any  of  the  oceurrencee  or  contracts  aUegad 
by  the  plalntlffa. 

Interviews,  responses  to  questions,  and 
documents  from  the  trial  which  were  t«- 
leaaad  from  a  protective  order  at  my  requeat 
make  clear  that  this  statement  was  not 
correct. 

Mr.  CroweU  waa  involved  In  the  following 
situatlona  which  were  material  facts  upon 
which  the  court  baaed  its  declaion  in  the 
Reld  case. 

Responses  to  questions  and  court  docu- 
ments show  that  he  was  involved  in  negotla- 
Uona  related  to  the  takeover  of  the  Schnabel 
mill — a  mlU  the  plaintiffs  dte  and  the  court 
agreea  was  part  of  the  conspiracy  to  drive 
competition  out  of  southeast  Alaaka. 

Second,  he  was  Involved  in  the  "adminis- 
tering of  contracts"  which  maintained  Ket- 
chikan's control  over  Ed  Head  and  the  Alaska 
Timber  Company  mill. 

Third,  he  was  involved  in  qualifying  Ed 
Head  as  a  small  business  operator — for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  competition  out  of  south- 
east Alaska.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  he 
sent: 

"Alaaka  haa  protecUon  against  outsiders 
coming  in  bidding  aalea  because  of  the  re- 
striction on  exporting  logs  abroad  or  to  the 
lower  48.  Any  pljrwood  co-op  or  association 
of  cooperatives  who  bought  a  sale  in  Alaaka 
would  have  to  have  committed  to  build  a 
green  end  for  processing  the  veneer.  It  would 
seem  KPC  would  have  wind  of  such  a  project 
in  plenty  of  time  to  do  what  might  be  nec- 
essary to  qualify  ATC  as  a  small  business  if 
that  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  KFC's 
intereata." 

These  are  a  series  of  speclflc  Involvements 
In  the  material  facta  of  the  court's  decision. 

CXMTSX   or  COKBPIBACTr 

Question :  Have  the  opponents  abown  that 


While    he   was   the   anUtrust   expert   for  '°*^  ,*^T!"  ^.  ""*  **"***  "'  *  conapincj 

Oeorgla-Paclflc  and  Loulsiana-Psilflc    sub-  ^  ^'<»*te  the  antitrust  law.? 

sidlarlea  of  these  corporations  engaged   In  Response:  That  is  a  strawman  argument, 

activities  which  the  court  found  there  waa  ^*  have  never  contended  he  was  the  center 

overwhelming  evidence  of  vlolatlona  of  the  °'  ^"  conspiracy.  But  we  strongly  contend 

antitrust  laws.  that  when  the  nominee  is  aware  of — 

Even  if,  as  he  claims,  he  was  not  Involved  "^^^  defendant's  collusive  communications 

in  the  remotest  way  with  these  violations.  "^^^  defendant's  refusal  to  compete  for  log 


(4)  Ketchikan  considered  buying  Schna- 
bel'a  min.  thereby  «>iirnin^HTig  It  as  a 
conpetttor. 

XBT  voaiT  or  Docomim 

(1)  Showa  CroweU  involved  In  financial 
■^Jfcu  of  a  pmpoaed  purchase  of  Schnabel's 


arracmuuir  ■ 
KaiuiuxAjr  Pult  Co.. 

.__    .^  *tel^Oca».  December  4, 1972. 

Tb:  Ur.  D.  L.  Uordey. 

''wa:  D.  A.  Faanon. 

Subject:  Schnabel  Ltmiber  Co.  Acquisition. 

a^^iSt^^-^'^  o'  November  7  about 


oompetttara  normally  hide  from  each  other. 

nrVOLVKMSMT 

Question:  What  kind  of  "Involvement"— 
aa  distinguished  from  awareneas — do  you 
contend  that  Mr.  CroweU  had  In  these 
matters? 

ocnnaoei-a  asMts  indicated  a  value  of  aa        m,^"^^"'  ""**  nominee  has  sUted  that  he 
«S8«0  on  the  mui.  Thla  awet  value  included  °°*  ''*^°  "*"  remotest  Involvement  in 


be  did  not  have  the  commitment  to  antl 
trust  principles  to  speak  out  against  viola- 
tions  or    the    legal    Judgment   to   recognize 
when  these  violations  are  occurring. 

And  in  fact  it  is  clear  that  be  was  aware 
and  involved  in  the  material  facts  upon 
which  the  court  baaed  its  decisions. 

AWAaEKSSS 

Question :  what  type  of  facta  waa  he  aware 
of  that  should  have  warned  him  that  anti- 
trust vlolaUona  bad  taken  place? 

Anawer: 

Over  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  lie 
timber  sales.  The  defendants  had  only  bid 
agalnat  each  other  on  three  occasions — and 
that  was  when  there  was  a  temporary  dis- 
agreement over  the  division  of  territory 
which  waa  subsequently  aettled. 

Since  the  plaintiff  was  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness, there  are  no  remaining  independent 
purchase  loggers  In  southeast  Alaska. 

There  has  not  been  a  timber  sale  bid  on  in 
southeast  Alaaka  and  awarded  to  an  Inde- 
pendent logger  since  June  1973. 

The  nominee  recdved  a  men>orandum  In- 
forming him  that  executives  of  Ketchikan 

and  Alaaka  Lumber  and  pulp  were  regularly  , 

exchanging   the    type   of   InformaUon    that     coUapsed  and  did  nothing — Just  as  long  as 
~,^..^i»  ,._  ^.^.  jj^   ,|j,j^j   jj^^   Involved   In   stock   fraud? — of 

couiae  noti 


supply 

The  defendant'a  effort  to  take  over  com- 
peting mUls  throughout  southeast  Alaaka 

The  defendant's  efforts  to  use  fronts  to 
keep  competitors  out  of  Alaaka. 

When  he  is  aware  of  aU  of  these  facta— 
which  the  court  Judged  overwheUnlng — and 
did  nothing  he  has  disqualified  hitwfif  from 
this  office. 

He  la  dtber — 

unable  to  see  a  daaalc  pattern  of  anti- 
competitive activities,  or 
He  is  imwllllng  to  speak  up  against  them. 
In  either  case,  he  is  un!lt  for  this  office. 

NOT  IfAJOB  ACTOB 

Question:  I  cant  see  why  you  oppose  thla 
nominee.  There  Is  some  indication  that  he 
may  have  known  about  some  of  these  ac- 
tivities, but  there  is  no  proof  he  was  a  central 
actor  in  a  conspiracy. 

Answer;  The  Oentleman  aeems  to  imply 
that  if  he  did  not  personaUy  direct  this  con- 
spiracy we  must  confirm  him.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. 

Should  the  Senate  reconfirm  an  SEC  Chair- 
man who  stood  by  whUe  the  stock  market 


Should  the  Senate  reconfirm  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  a  person  who  stood  by 
whUe  bank  fraud  destroyed  the  integrity  of 
the  system — as  long  as  he  did  not  direct-  the 
fraudulent  conspiracy?— of  course  not. 

No  more  ahould  this  Senate  confirm  a 
nominee  to  direct  the  Forest  Service  who  haa 
stood  by  and  said  nothing  whUe  the  anti- 
trust law  has  blatanUy  violated. 


Quaatlon:  Isnt  the  real  raaaon  that  you 
are  oppodng  CroweU  Is  that  you  dont  agree 
wltb  his  portion  on  wUdemesa  matters? 

Answer:  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  hia 
position  on  wilderness  matters.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  has  used  Insulting  language  and 
epithets  to  describe  those  who  disagree  with 
his  position  on  these  matters. 

But  I  have  also  been  concerned  for  many 
years  about  competition  In  the  timber  in- 
dustry. I  led  efforts  in  1977  to  retain  the 
sealed  bidding  requirements  in  the  Forest 
Service.  Sealed  bidding  protects  both  the 
taxpayer  and  competition. 

As  chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  antitrust  matters 
have  been  a  central  interest  of  mine  for 
many  years. 

aUPEST  CUTLm 

Question:  I  hear  the  Senator  now  com- 
plaining about  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Crowdl  because  he  is  from  the  timber  in- 
dustry— but  I  did  not  see  the  gentleman  op- 
posing Rupert  Cutler — who  hdd  this  poet 
during  the  Carter  administration.  He  was  the 
former  director  of  the  WUderness  Society. 
Why  is  It  a  conflict  if  you  are  from  business, 
but  not  If  you  are  from  an  environment*! 
group? 

Answer:  There  are  two  very  serious  dlf- 
ferencea. 

If  Mr.  Cutler  had  been  the  general  counsel 
of  a  flrm  whoae  principal  subsidiary  had  vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws.  I  would  have  spoken 
against  his  nomination  as  weU,  he  waa  not. 

Second,  Mr.  Cutler  spent  8  years  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Forestry  Department 
after  his  Wilderness  Society  experience.  If 
Mr.  Crowdl  would  now  like  to  spent  8  years 
in  an  academic  setting — acquiring  a  more 
balanced  perspective  on  forestry  Issues — you 
can  be  sure  that  I  would  look  at  bis  nomina- 
tion In  a  new  light. 

WtTNXSS  IN  CASK 

Question :  If  Mr.  Crowell  was  such  an  Im- 
portant figure  in  the  antitrust  case,  why  was 
he  not  called  as  a  witness  in  the  case? 

Answer:  There  are  two  reasons.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  it  is  traditional  not  to  put 
the  other  party's  attorney  on  the  stand  tin- 
less  it  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  case. 

And  the  point  is  that  the  case  against 
Ketchikan  was  so  "overwhelming" — In  the 
court's  own  words — that  there  was  no  need 
to  call  the  defendant's  attorney.  This  was  no 
academic  antitrust  case.  Thla  was  a  plain  and 
simple  old  fashioned  antitrust  caae  in  which 
the  defendants  divided  soutbeaatem  Alaaka 
into  two  flefdoms. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Issue  Is  not  "why  wasn't  James  CroweU  aaked 
to  speak  at  the  trial."  the  real  question  la 
"Why  didn't  Jamea  Crowell — iw  general 
counsd — speak  out  against  this  serious  vio- 
lation of  our  antitrust  lawa  by  Loulsiana- 
Paclflc's  subsidiary? 

Why  dldnt  James  CroweU  speak  out  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  tell  the  com- 
mittee he  was  assistant  secretary  of  Ketchi- 
kan Pulp  Company  and  Panhandle  Logging 
Company? 

Why  dldnt  he  teU  the  committee  of  hia 
Involvement  tn  two  of  the  key  takeovers? 

His  sUence  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  much  more  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant than  his  silence  at  the  trial. 


Question:  Are  you  m*fci«g  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehUlt  Tou  have  only  been  able  to 
cite  one  or  two  docimients  connecting  Mr. 
CroweU  to  this  caae. 

Answer:  That  statement  Is  both  Incorrect 
and  misleading.  Mr.  CroweU  has  Implied  that 
he  practically  had  no  relationship  to  the 
defendant — Ketchikan  Pulp  Company — and 
this  law  suit.  That  is  simply  wrong. 


(I)  Forty-two  documents  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  court  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other ahow  hia  connection  to  Ketchikan  PiUp 
Company. 

(3)  Twenty-two  pages  of  the  court  record 
and  transcript  were  Judged  by  the  Forest 
Service  to  be  relevant  to  John  Crowell's  con- 
nection to  this  case. 

(3)  In  addition  to  these  documents.  Mr. 
Crowell  has  answered  a  number  of  questions: 

Five  of  my  questions  establish  his  respon- 
sibiUty  for  antitrust  policy  within  Georgia- 
Pacific  and  Louslana  Pacific. 

Six  of  my  questions  relate  directly  to  his 
awareness  of  an  involvement  in  Ketchikan's 
efforts  to  take  over  Its  competitors. 

Four  of  my  questions  directly  related  to 
Mr.  Crowell's  involvement  in  the  normal  bus- 
iness affairs  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company. 

In  all,  39  documents,  34  questions,  and 
33  pages  of  court  records  are  relevant  to  his 
Involvement  in  KPC's  business  affairs  and 
involvement  in  the  material  facts  of  the 
plaintiff's  complaint. 
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Question:  These  documents  from  1975 
are  interesting,  but  Irrelevant.  The  plaintiffs 
case  terminated  in  1973  or  1974. 

Answer:  Mr.  Crowell's  statement  to  that 
effect  Is  erroneous.  On  numerous  occasions 
in  the  plaintiff's  briefs — and  in  the  court 
decision — events  up  through  1975  are  cited. 

For  example,  the  plaintiffs  clearly  state  on 
page  VIII-2  of  their  brief  that  the  evidence 
covered  between  1959-1975. 

ED    HEAD SBA 

Question:  I  do  not  understand  why  you 
keep  mentioning  Mr.  Head's  relationship  to 
the  SBA's  small  business  set  aside  program. 
Bto.  Crowell  has  pointed  out  that  ATC's 
small  business  status  did  not  bear  In  any 
way  upon  the  plaintiffs  claims. 

Answer:  Mr.  Crowell  is  not  correct.  It  was 
one  of  the  material  facts  cited  by  the 
plaintlflls.  I  quote  from  page  X-14  of  the 
plalntUTs  brief: 

KPC  attempted  to  hold  Alaska  'Hmber 
Corporation  out  as  a  "small  business"  eligi- 
ble for  SBA  set  aside  sales.  However,  the 
SBA  concluded  that  the  relationship  between 
Alaska  Timber  Corporation  and  KPC  .  .  . 
spelled  coUuslon  between  the  two  entitles 
to  thwart  the  set  aside  program  and  even  In 
the  purchase  of  National  Forest  "nmber. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  facsimile  of 
this  table  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  facsim- 
ile was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccou,  as  follows: 

CROWELL  NOMINATION 

LiMliiam  Pseiiic  (Crowdl) 
SO  peiCMit  dwnenhip 


Dcfendtnb 


KMdiilim  (Murday  t  Tinney)    Alaska    Lumber    (Kramer    C 

ITheno) 

Alsska  Timbtr 

oouar  DECISION  raEro  v.  ketchikan) 
Ketchikan   and   Alaska   Lumber   violated 

antitrust  laws  (Murdey  named) . 

Louisiana  Pacific  was  a  coconspirator  (no 

one  named). 
Crowell  implicated  in  antitrust  violations 

In  seven  separate  instances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  HELMS.  What  time  remains  for 
this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  (Thair. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  just  a  moment,  but  here 
we  have  again  today  the  typical  attack 
upon  a  good  American  that  so  often  hap- 
pens in  this  Chamber. 

Every  question  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  raised  has  been  in  the 
Record  previously  or  will  be  in  the  Rec- 
ord today,  inserted  by  me. 

He  has  filed  a  list  of  questions  as  long 
as  my  arm  and  responses  have  been 
made  to  him.  He  knows  ttiat. 

He  can  come  in  here  with  all  the  charts 
and  all  the  rhetoric  that  he  wishes  to 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  not  laid 
a  glove  on  Mr.  Crowell. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  just  say  that  I 
sat  here  through  this  debate  this  after- 
noon, I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts'  statements,  I  have  seen 
his  charts,  I  have  read  the  list  of  ques- 
tions and  the  answers  that  Mr.  CTrowell 
gave,  and  I  think  I  would  join  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tum  in  saying  that  the  Senator  has  not 
yet  laid  a  glove  on  Mr.  C^rowell. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have 
the  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  have  time. 
Will  the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  have  the  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
enough  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f r<xn  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  The  Senator  has  not  yet 
laid  a  glove  on  him.  lliere  has  not  yet 
been  anything  definitive. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  debating  this  nomination. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  unworthy  of  the 
Senate  to  impugn  the  motives  and  the 
character  of  such  a  fine  man  as  John 
CTrowell,  and  I  think  the  record,  the 
judge,  the  case — there  is  still  yet  nothing, 
any  reason,  other  than  the  reason  that 
the  Senator  gives  that  he  does  not  like 
his  positi(»i  on  some  of  the  environmental 
issues. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  is 
certainly  a  fair  reason,  and  I  respect  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  opposing 
him  if  he  disagrees  and  he  wants  to  c(hi- 
tinue  with  the  kind  of  timber  policy  we 
have  had,  if  we  do  not  want  to  make 
some  positive  changes  to  restore  sound 
management  to  our  national  forests. 
Otherwise,  small  business  would  not  be 
for  this  man.  The  judge  would  have 
known  who  he  was.  There  would  have 
been  a  depositi(»i  filed.  There  simply  is 
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nothlnt  but  a  pretty  chart  here  on  the 
floor  that  does  not  lay  a  single  glove  on 
ICr.  Crowell  and  it  does  not  show  any 
reuon  why  any  Senator  should  Justifi- 
ably oppose  him. 

I    yield    bade    to   the   distinguished 
chalnnan. 

Mr.  HEUia  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Tht  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

•  ICr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
John  CroweU  is  professionally  qualified 
for  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
EnTlronment  In  that  he  is  familiar  both 
with  many  of  the  Issues  and  the  programs 
that  concern  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Further.  I  beUeve  the  President  should 
be  allowed  broad  discretion  to  appoint 
indlylduals  of  his  choosing  to  manage 
the  exeeuttre  agencies. 

Nonetheless,  I  have  had  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  nomination. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  spent  his  professional 
career  as  an  attorney  and  advocate  for 
large  timber  companies  that  depend 
heavily  on  the  national  forests  for  timber 
production.  In  his  capacity  as  general 
cotmsel  for  Louisiana-Pacific  Corp.,  and 
a  lT^^<"g  spokesman  for  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association,  he  has  ef- 
fectively presented  the  industry's  views. 
However,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment, he  would  have  to  take  a  much 
broader  view  of  the  Issues. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Crowell  has  been 
critical  of  Forest  Service  attempts  to  im- 
plement environmental  protection  meas- 
ures on  natkmal  forest  land,  forest  serv- 
ice regulations  Implementing  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Manstgement  Act.  and,  in 
particular,  the  RARE  n  wilderness  pro- 
grams, m  response  to  written  questions 
that  I  sent  to  him  as  part  of  the  nomina- 
tion proceedings,  Mr.  CroweU  made  clear 
that  his  statements  expressed  his  per- 
sonal opinions  as  welt  as  those  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

During  his  confirmation  hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  Mr. 
Crow^  assured  the  committee,  both 
orally  and  In  writing,  that,  in  his  new 
position,  he  would  no  longer  consider 
himself  an  advocate  for  largt*  timber 
firms,  the  timber  industry,  or  any  other 
Interst  group  concerned  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  National  Forest  System. 
He  further  assured  the  comnjittee  that 
he  would  have  an  open  door  policy  to- 
ward those  he  had  considered  adver- 
saries in  the  highly  charged  debate  over 
the  proper  management  and  use  of  the 
natlmal  forests.  He  drew  the  analogy  to 
a  lawyer  who.  having  been  an  advocate, 
assumes  the  bench  and  must  consider 
the  Issues  before  him  from  a  broader 
perq>ecttve. 

Because  of  Mr.  Crowell's  knowledge, 
experience,  and  the  assurances  made  at 
his  confirmation  hearing,  my  reserva- 
tions relating  to  policy  matters  have 
largely  been  assuaged. 

However,  since  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Crowell's  confirmation  hearing,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  have  been  raised  about 
his  possible  Involvement  in,  and  knowl- 
edge of.  improper  practices  that  have 


been  attributed  to  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co.  in  a  recent  proposed  decision  of  a 
UJ9.  district  court  in  a  civil  antitrust 
case.  The  information  in  the  proposed 
opinion  was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Crowell's  confirmation  hearing. 

m  addition,  Mr.  Crowell  has  filed  an 
amended  financial  disclosure  statement 
to  list  a  position  he  held  with  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Co.  and  a  number  of  other  subsid- 
iaries of  Louisiana-Pacific. 

In  this  connection,  I  shall  submit  for 
the  Ricoio  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks first,  my  letter  of  May  13.  1981, 
to  Senator  Hxucs  expressing  the  view 
that  Mr.  Crowell  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  answer  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and  file  an  amended  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statement  prior  to  the 
Senate's  debate  on  his  nomination,  and 
second.  Senator  Hsufs'  letter  to  me  of 
May  18.  1981,  enclosing  copies  of  ISi. 
Crowell's  answers  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and  an  addendum  to  his 
financial  disclosure  statement. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  all  In- 
volved, including  Mr.  CroweU,  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  to  reconsider  the  nomina- 
tion and  provide  Mr.  CroweU  with  a  pub- 
lic forum  for  answering  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised. 

However,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  unanimous  consent  agreement 
that  has  been  entered  Into,  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  nomination  would  not  be 
in  order. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  debate  on  Mr. 
CroweU's  nomination.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  debate — and  the  answers  that  Mr. 
CroweU  has  furnished  to  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised — wlU  resolve  any 
concerns  Senators  may  have  about  Mr. 
CroweU's  qualifications  and  fitness  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

tT.S.  SSKATS, 

Wathington.  D.C..  Map  13.  IMl. 
Hon.  Jbssk  Hklms. 

Chairman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  Wath- 
ington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Jkssz:  As  you  know,  a  number  ot 
questions  h*ve  been  raised  concerning  the 
nomination  of  John  Crowell  ks  Assistant 
Secretary  of  A^culture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions stem  from  Information  contained  in 
the  proposed  opinion  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washington 
In  the  case  of  Reid  Brothers  Logging  Com- 
pany V.  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  The  In- 
formation was  not  available  at  the  time  of 
Ur.  CroweU's  confirmation  hearing. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  CroweU  Is  preparing 
to  respond  to  the  specific  questions  raised 
about  bis  possible  involvement  In.  and 
knowledge  of.  lmpro|>er  practices  attributed 
to  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  in  the 
court's  proposed  opinion. 

Also.  Mr.  CroweU  has  advised  me  that  he 
wUl  be  filing  an  amended  financial  dlscloetire 
statement.  Apparently.  Mr.  CroweU  has 
served  as  an  officer  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company,  an  afflUatlon  not  noted  in  hla 
original  financial  disclosure  statement.  Mr. 
Crowell  advised  me  that,  because  his  duties 
for  the  ECetchlkan  Pulp  Company  were  min- 
isterial, no  compensation  was  Involved,  and 
the  company  was  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Iioulslana  Padflc.  he  did  not  believe  that 


the  disclosure  of  the  Information  was  re- 
quired by  tho  Ethics  In  Qov«mmsnt  Act. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  CroweU  should  be  glvan 
an  opportunity  to  answer  the  queatlona  that 
have  recently  surfaced  and  fUe  an  amendad 
financial  disclosure  statament  before  tba 
Senate  debates  his  nomination. 

I  hope  that  you  share  my  views  on  thla 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

WALTKB  D.  BXrOOLXSTOK. 

VJB.  Skmatc 
CoMicrrm  on  AcaicoLTXTax. 

NurarnoN,  and  Foassrar. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  It.  19tl. 

Hon.  WALTKa  D.  HUDOLSSTOir, 

Washington,  D.C. 

OsAa  "Das":  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
Leadership  decided  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  B.  CroweU  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlciUttire  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  with 
a  vote  scheduled  the  following  day. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  reviewing 
responses  to  questions  relating  to  Mr.  Cro- 
weU's responsibilities  ss  an  officer  of  the 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation  and  lu  sub- 
sidiaries. Including  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company.  Also.  I  imderstand  your  feeling 
that  Bfr.  CroweU  should  file  an  amended  fi- 
nancial disclosure  statement  prior  to  Senate 
consideration  of  his  nomination. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  CroweU  announced  his 
Intention  to  file  an  appropriate  addendum  to 
the  financial  disclosure  form  on  May  13;  he 
forwarded  to  the  Committee  responses  to 
numerous  questions  posed  to  him  at  the 
same  time.  On  May  IS.  he  did  file  addenda  to 
his  Financial  Disclosure  Report  form  and  to 
his  recusal  letter  Copies  of  these  materials 
are  enclosed.  Also  enclosed  are  other  mate- 
rials received  relative  to  this  subject  over  the 
past  several  days. 

Many  thanks  for  your  Interest  and  atten- 
tion— and  helpfulness — In  this  matter,  and 
all  others.  It's  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  you. 

Sincerely, 

JassB  HkUM, 

Chairman. 
DcrAaTMSNT  or  AGaicuLTmu, 

OmCE  or  THX  SccacTABT, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  18, 1981. 
Hon.  Jessx  Hxlms, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  U.3.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dbab  Mk.  Chaibman:  Prevlotisly,  on  May  IS, 
1981,  I  transmitted  to  you  my  responses  to 
the  28  questions  submitted  to  me  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  on  May  11.   1981.  Information 
that  U  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

On  May  14,  1961,  Senator  Leahy  com- 
mented further  on  my  nomination.  Includ- 
ing an  Insertion  of  material  In  the  Com- 
caeasioNAL  Rccoao  for  that  date. 

It  would  be  helpful,  I  believe,  for  you  and 
all  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to  have 
the  benefit  of  my  responses  to  additional 
issues  that  may  have  been  raised  by  Senator 
Leahy's  CoifcaKssioNAi.  Racoan  Insertlona 
For  your  convenience,  therefore,  I  have  at- 
tached my  responses  to  the  malor  points 
raised  In  Senator  Leahy's  material. 

I  respectfully  request  that  thU  letter  and 
enclosures  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
John  B.  Caowaix.  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary- Designate  for  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Enx^tronment. 

BtATzaiAi.    ON    Nomination    FaoM    John   B. 
Ckowxix.    Jb..    AoaiSTANT    SacacTABT-Dss- 

ICNATZ,    DEPABTMXNT    OF    ACBICtrLTCaB 

Opponents  to  my  nomination  apparently 
have  combed  through  approximately  6,000 
pages  of  transcript  and  the  thousands  of 
exhibits  In  the  Reld  Bros,  case  for  any  refer- 
ence to  me  In  hopes  of  being  able  to  show 
that  I  had  some  part  in,  or  connection  with. 
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the  antitrust  suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff. 
In  particular,  my  opponenU  are  going  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  make  much  of 
specific  memoranda  extracted  from  court 
records.  Anything  which  seems  to  show 
some  connection,  however,  remote  or  minor, 
and  regardless  of  when  It  occurred,  between 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  and  me,  U  being 
used  to  imply  or  assert  that  my  declaration 
of  non-involv«ment  In  the  facts  of  the  anU- 
trust  case  Is  untrue. 

I  have  stated  and  repeated  that  I  had  no 
knowledge  about,  or  involvement  In,  the 
specific  insUaces  upon  which  the  plaintiffs 
based  their  antitrust  claims.  I  have  never  said 
there  was  no  relationship  between  me  and 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  As  general  coun- 
sel to  one  of  KetchUian  Pulp  Company's 
owners  from  January  6,  1973,  to  November  1. 
1976.  and  to  Its  sole  owner  after  November  1, 
1976,  I  necessarily  had  to  handle  some  legal 
matters  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company.  At- 
tempts are  now  being  made  to  distort  each  of 
these  Instances  In  an  effort  to  connect  me 
with  the  subject  matters  of  the  antitrust 
case.  As  the  following  responses  show,  these 
attempts  to  involve  me  are  simply  erroneous. 
Most  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company's  day-to- 
day legal  work  was  handled  by  a  Uw  firm  In 
Ketchikan. 

THE  ALASKAN  ANTITaOaT  CA88 

The  Alaskan  antitrust  case  Is  not  a  crimi- 
nal case;  no  "conviction"  U  Involved.  The 
case  is  rather  a  series  of  five  private,  Wlple- 
damage  antitrust  civil  suits  brought  by  indi- 
viduals and  companies.  The  plaintiffs  claim 
damages  for  alleged  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company, 
which  since  November  1,  1976.  has  been 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  liOtUslana- 
Paclflc  Corporation. 

At  no  point  In  the  case  was  I  Involved  as 
a  witness,  nor  was  my  deposition  requested 
by  either  side  during  the  five  years  of  prepa- 
ration prior  to  the  trial.  I  had  no  relevant 
Information  material  to  the  contentions  of 
either  side. 

Before  my  nomination.  I  served  as  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific Corporations  General  Counsel 
since  Inception  of  the  company  on  January 
6,  1973.  Louisiana-Pacific  was  formed  by  a 
spin-off  of  20  percent  of  the  assets  of  Oeor- 
gla-Paclflc  Oorporatlon,  where  I  had  been 
a  staff  attorney  since  November,  1959.  Among 
the  assets  spun-off  to  Louisiana-Pacific  Cor- 
poration was  a  half  ownership  Interest  in 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  which  Interest 
had  been  held  by  Georgia-Pacific  since  1963. 

Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  began  its  corpo- 
rate life  In  1950  when  It  was  awarded  a  long- 
term  timber  sale  contract  on  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest  In  return  for  a  commitment  to 
build  a  pulp  mill  at  Ketchikan.  The  com- 
pany subsequently  added  two  sawmills,  one 
of  which  was  acquired  as  Ketchikan  Spruce 
Mills  In  the  late  sixties;  the  other,  at  Met- 
lakatla  on  Annette  Island,  was  purchased 
from  Alaska  Prince  Corporation  sometime 
before  1973. 

The  other  defendant  In  the  five  antitrust 
cases  Is  Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company 
which  operated  a  pulp  mill  at  Sitka  and  a 
sawmUl  at  Wrangell,  each  In  connection  with 
two  long-term  Forest  Service  timber  sale 
contracts.  The  Sitka  and  Ketchikan  com- 
panies and  their  mills  are  located  ^proxi- 
mately 200  air  miles  apart,  separated  1^  open 
sea  and  Islands. 

The  five  eases  were  filed  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  In  Seattle  between 
March.  1975.  and  March.  1976.  The  first  case. 
Reld  Bros.  Logging  Company,  went  to  trial 
in  July.  1980.  The  trial  was  completed  In 
December  and  the  Judge  announced  in  eariy 
March,  1981,  her  Intention  of  awarding  S500,- 
000  damages,  subject  to  trebling,  to  the 
plaintiffs.  In  April  the  Judge  Issued  her  pro- 
posed findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law, 
which,  I  am  told,  are  likely  to  be  entered  as 
a  final  judgment  very  •oon.  TIm  dafandant 


companies  have  already  announced  their 
intention  to  appeal  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  facts  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  con- 
atructed  their  case  began  In  the  early  60s 
and  teimlnated  in  1973  or  1974.  The  plain- 
tiffs claimed  collusion  between  the  defend- 
ants with  respect  to  (1)  bidding  on  Forest 
Service  timber  sales,  (2)  purchasing  logs 
from  plaintiffs  and  other  independent  log- 
gers, and  (3)  sale  of  logs  to  plaintiffs  mills. 

The  plaintiffs  have  precipitated  at  least 
two  investigations  by  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department,  one  of  which  in- 
volved a  grand  Jury  proceeding  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Neither  of  these  Investigations  re- 
sulted in  indictments  or  civil  actions.  I 
learned  from  recent  newspaper  accounts 
that  In  1988,  1976,  and  1978  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice provided  Information  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  because  of  concerns  that  Ketchi- 
kan Pulp  and  concerns  associated  with  It 
dominated  the  timber  market  In  southeast 
Alaska  and  it  is  my  understanding  Uiat  the 
Forest  Service  has  continuously  monitored 
timber  bidding  patterns  in  southeast  Alaska. 
No  criminal  or  civil  actions  have  resulted 
from  that  constant  oversight  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

A  Federal  Judge  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  dis- 
missed a  related  case  {Island  Enterprises  vs. 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  and 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company)  after  evaluating 
similar  antitrust  allegations:  the  court  also 
held  that  a  release  given  by  the  plaintiff  was 
effective;  on  appeal  the  case  was  affirmed 
solely  on  that  ground. 

In  short,  the  Judge  In  the  Reld  Bros,  case 
has  looked  at  a  long  series  of  often  compli- 
cated business  transactions  and  has  con- 
cluded that  the  plaintiffs  were  damaged  by 
an  antltrtut  violation.  Others  who  have 
looked  knowledgeably  at  the  same  facts  have 
reached  opposite  conclusions.  The  defend- 
ants have  annoimced  their  intention  to  ap- 
peal. 

Much  of  the  above  information  was  con- 
tamed  in  a  letter  from  me  to  Chairman 
Helms,  dated  May  6,  1981,  a  letter  which  has 
been  public  Information  stace  that  date. 

My  involvement  In  the  Alaskan  cases  was 
limited  to  approving  selection  of  defense 
counsel  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  to  re- 
ceiving status  reports  thereafter  from  de- 
fense cotinsel  respecting  progress  and  prepa- 
ration for  defense  of  the  case,  and  to  par- 
ticipating with  such  counsel  in  developing 
trial  tactics  and  strategy.  As  stated  in  my 
May  5  letter  to  Senator  Helms: 

"Beyond  that,  I  have  never  been  involved 
in  the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the  occur- 
rences, negotiations,  and  contracts  out  of 
which  the  plaintiffs'  claims  allegedly  arose.  I 
was  never  called  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  nor 
was  I  deposed  br  either  side  prior  to  the 
trial,  simply  because  I  had  no  relevant  infor- 
mation material  to  the  contentions  of  either 
side.  Thus,  my  only  connection  with  the  en- 
tire matter  has  been  as  a  lawyer  peripherally 
connected  with  the  defense  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  case." 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case  recently  stated  to  a  reporter  about 
my  relationship  to  the  case:  "I  never  heard 
of  him  imtil  a  month  or  so  ago."  (The  Ore- 
gonian,  Thursday,  May  14, 1981) 

MEMOBANDUM    OF   APBH-    14.    1»7S 

Senator  Leahy  has  included  on  page  9860 
of  the  CoNcaaasioNAi,  Recobd  of  May  14.  1981 
an  April  14.  1975.  memo  fro-n  me  to  H.  A. 
Merlo,  President  of  Louisiana-Pacific.  The 
subject  of  the  memo  was  "Alaska  Timber 
Corporation.  Qualification  as  Small  Busi- 
ness". 

This  subject  matter,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
not  involved  in  the  claims  of  the  antitrust 
lawsuit.  Although  the  purpose  evidently  is  to 
try  to  connect  me  to  the  substance  of  the 
case,  I  am  now  told  by  defense  counsel  that 
this  memorandimi  was  never  Introduced  Into 
the  trial   record.   It   was   attached   to   Mr. 


Merlo's  deposition  which  was  on  file  with  the 
court.  Only  parts  of  this  deposition  were  des- 
ignated by  plaintiffs  to  be  part  of  the  trial 
record;  those  parts  did  not  mclude  the 
memo.  Furthermore,  the  date  of  the  memo  is 
after  the  first  of  the  plaintiffs'  caseti  had  al- 
ready been  filed. 

The  memo  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Merlo  some  background  and  advice  for  an 
anticipated  meeting  with  Ed  Head  who  was 
president  and  owner  of  Alaska  Timber  Cor- 
poration. This  corporation  has  always  been 
owned  and  operated  by  Ed  Head  as  an  inde- 
pendent business.  It  constructed  and  oper- 
ated a  sawmlU  at  Klawock,  Alaska.  Since 
1972,  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  and  Ketchi- 
kan Ptilp  Company  had  been  parties  to  a 
complex  series  of  contracts,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  ( 1 )  to  supply  financmg  for  Alaska 
Timber  Corporation  to  finish  construction  of 
the  sawmill  at  Klawock,  (2)  to  provide  mar- 
keting assistance  In  selling  the  mill  produc- 
tion to  Japanese  buyers  (who  are  generally 
the  principal  buyers  of  Alaskan  lumber) ,  and 
(3)  to  assure  a  log  supply  to  Alaska  Timber 
Corporation. 

The  AprU  14  memo  addressed  the  antici- 
pated subject  of  the  meeting,  which  vtbs 
Alaska  Timber  Corporation's  desire  to  amend 
Its  contracts  so  as  to  satisfy  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that  Alaska  Timber  Cor- 
poration was  not  controlled  by  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Company.  The  memo  explained  the  then 
status  of  the  small  busmess  set-aside  pro- 
gram m  Alaska  and  concluded  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  any  set-aside  sales  would 
be  made  available  to  small  business.  The 
memo  further  concluded  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  amend  the  contracts,  but  that  such 
an  amendment  might  be  considered  at  some 
point  m  the  future  when  set-aside  sales  were 
triggered. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  was  that  if 
set-aside  sales  were  triggered,  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Company,  being  a  large  business,  could  not 
buy  set-aside  sales.  If  Alaska  Timber  Corpo- 
ration could  not  buy  them  either,  there 
would  be  a  vacuum  mto  which  qualified 
small  business  might  come  to  construct  a 
mUl  for  processing  the  timber  available  un- 
der the  set-aside  program.  This  could  create 
additional  pressure  on  the  limited  timber 
supply  avaUable  from  the  Forest  Service, 
thereby  leaving  the  one  large  buslnesB— 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company — short  of  timber 
needed  to  keep  Its  faculties  running.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  extracted  testimony  of 
H  A  Merlo  (pp.  110-112)  supplied  to  Sen- 
ators Helms.  Huddleston,  and  Kennedy  and 
to  me  on  May  15.  1981.  by  the  Acting  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  AgTlcultm«. 

In  1977  when  the  Forest  Service  changed 
the  timber  sale  set-aside  program  for  smaU 
businesses  in  southeastern  Alaslta  by  making 
80  million  feet  avaUable  under  set-asides 
each  year,  the  contracts  between  Ketchikan 
Pulo  Company  and  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion were  amended  so  that  Alaska  Timber 
corporation  could  qualify  to  bid  on  «et-^*e 
sales.  It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  boUi 
small  and  large  busmesses  are  always  free  to 
bid  on  Ptorest  Service  timber  sales  not  set 
aside  for  small  businesses.  The  !»"«  « 
whether  or  not  Alaska  -nmber  Corporation 
qualified  as  small  business  "i»«l"  the  set 
^Ide  program  did  not  to  my  ^o"'f?K«  *^ 
in  any  way  upon  the  claims  asserted  by  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  antitrust  lltlgaUon. 

KXMOBANDA   CONCKaNINO   ALASKA   " 
SOFf*.T 

TWO  of  the  memoranda  e*t»»«*f*J[!°™^ 
thousands  of  exhibits  to  the  BeJd  B«»^  «* 

deal  with  the  "O""***"**™  J^^^^^TS 
products  industry's  concern  about  "mber  to 
STavaUable  from  the  Tong^  National 
Ftorest  in  the  future. 

The  first  of  these  "^^o^^^^^l^i*  « 
Mav  2  1973.  and  Is  from  D.  L.  Muraey.  ■" 
S^L  (rf^tchlkan  Pulp  company.  «d  >• 
^ZJdU>  me.  -nxe  othar  memoranda  on 
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till*  sobjset  la  tetcd  Ttbnxuj  ii.  1B74.  and 
WM  wrlUaa  by  dm  h  a  Ole  memo.  Oafanaa 
Ooonaal  far  Katrhl^n  Pulp  Ooopany  baa 
advlaad  bm  Uiat  thla  mamo  navar  bacama 
pan  of  tha  trial  raoord  aad  waa  not  con- 
aidaratf  by  tha  court. 

Both  memoa  dealt  with  tha  AJaaka  fonat 
pcx>ducta  Industry's  growing  ooncam  in  1973 
and  1974  OTar  the  lower  barreat  level  cal- 
enlattona  and  tha  reduced  timber  sales  pro- 
gram that  had  than  been  occurring  on  the 
Tongaaa  Nattonal  ryjreat.  Thla  was  my  con- 
eam  baeaoaa  I  waa  tha  principal  paraon  in 
Loulalana-^elfle  who  dealt  with  tha  Ttaeat 
Samoa  Waahlncton  offlca.  I  waa,  quit*  aim- 
gy.  raiitaaaiiiliV  the  aoutlMaatam  Alaska 
ftxast  p«odwcta  induatry'a  oonstttutlonal 
right  to  petition  Ita  govanunaat  for  redreaa 
of  grtovaneaai 

Oafanaa  eotmaal  for  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany haa  told  ma  that  addlUonal  material 
rtieaaad  on  May  IS.  1981.  from  a  protective 
order  by  tha  oourt.  in  re^tanaa  to  a  raqueat 
flom  Senator  Kennedy's  staff,  also  deals  with 
and  rautea  to  thla  laaue.  Such  material  was 
not  part  of  the  trial  raoord  la  the  oaoe  and 
waa  not  oonaldared  by  the  court  In  maklns 
Ita  datannlBatloaa. 

MMSTAMT  aacacTAiT  or  mrc 
mm  November.  1978.  to  April.  1981. 1  was 
m»a   of   three   aaalatant   aacretarlea  of   the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company,  and  this  fact  is 
now  being  used  In  attempu  to  Ue  me  la 
mm^ow   with   the   Alaskan   antitrust   case 
daacrlbed  above.  Being  one  of  the  corponte 
■Mlatant  aecretarlea.  however,  was  a  purely 
mlnlatarlal  funcUon  in  which  I  was  avall- 
ahle.  If  needed,  to  authenUcate  documents 
or  Btgnaturaa.   It   carried   no  compensation 
and  waa.  in  fact,  a  very  minor  facet  of  my 
Prtmary   role   in   Louisiana- Padflc   where   I 
waa  the  general  counael.  Furthermore.  I  did 
"***  ^^f**^  ***  aaalatant  aecretary  until  No- 
»«B«  1,  1976.  long  after  the  activities  and 
operattva  facta  In  dlq>ute  In  the  Uw  suits 
Bad  taken  place. 

'  cooitsB.  or  L-r—coMFucr  or 


There  to  alao  an  assertion  that  because  I 
raa  general  oounael  of  Loulslana-PacUlc 
Oonporatton.  there  will  be  a  conflict  of  in- 
tereet  problem  In  my  being  Aastotant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  reqxmalble  for  the 
ror«  a«Tlce  anxmg  other  things.  Thu 
•tema  f*om  the  fact  that  L-P iTVa*^ 
»««^«)ducts  company  «nd  a  major  buyw 
of  nreet  Bervlee  timber. 

.,J]^'2^**  *"  interest  assertion  totally 
l^oni,  the  fact  that  upon  conflrmaUon  I  ai^ 
required  by  Uw  to  sever  all  employment 
connections  with  Loutelana-Paclflc  ajso^t 
^^  •■'^  "">  Senate  Committee  on  Agrt- 
cultuxe.  Nutrition,  and  POreatry  thari  h^e 
nopromu.  Of  future  emVloSit  with  S^! 
totana-Rsclflc  nor  with  anyone  eu«.  in  addl- 
Uon.  uj^nconflrmatlon  I  am  required  by 
Uw  to  dlqtoae  of  aU  flnanclal   tateresu  I 

T  Jl!";  '**^  products  companS 
have  «„!^*!L:r"  **  ""  *•«'•  ^^S^and 

^d^SLT**'  ^  •««**°K  ^  eaUbllsh 
Wtod  tnosu  for  me  and  my  wife.  After  di,. 

to^n^.Jlf  «««"y  held  intereau  to 
Kw«  producu  oompanlea.  and  also  In  u* 
««*«i«  that  haveTXct  flnan^^J^! 

"•jT'^^^^^Vt^-"-^'- 

''^»^|«»opponents  to  my  nomination 

S^S^;S^22f  "    «»^*«  °f  l^f  rest  •  u. 

P«S  ^nSSal  f^SS™„^!  -^  «- 
»e«y.    thmjJ^^J^^  products.   Indl- 

wbat  th^TfeeTVinir^^^.S***'*^  *« 
manaaemT.i  .^  **  "'  Poaltton  on  the 
^^■«»«t  Of  tha  National   Ptotest  gen- 

^^^Z^tLLT^  to  move  the  Na- 

2s^rc£^-^B^ut^i£ 


flrmauon  hearing  dearly  shows.  th*t  I  am 
certainly  also  senslUve  to  other  multiple-use 
Interests  of  the  National  Poresta.  Including 
wildlife  and  wlldemeaa. 

I  fael  strongly  that.  If  managed  properly 
and  efllclently.  the  NaUonal  Porsats  can  pro- 
vide mere  of  all  of  the  uses  and  valuea  which 
are  derived  from  theee  magnificent  natural 
resources  of  America.  Thla  includes  wUdlUe. 
recreaUon,  water,  graalng,  fishing,  timber 
and  even  wilderness. 

rzNANciAL  otscLoaoBa  Bsroar 
My    Plnandal    Dtscloaure    Report    (Porm 
SP378)  was  signed  on  January  26,  1981.  and 
contaUis  a  complete  report  on  all  of  my 
flnanclal  resources,  aa  weU  aa  my  wlfes.  In 
addlUon  It  contains  assurances  that.  If  con- 
firmed, I  have  no  offer  or  promise  of  any 
future  Job  from  any  employer.  My  recusal 
letter  dated  March  11.  loei.  states  my  inten- 
tion, concurred  In  by  my  wife,  to  dispose  of 
those  securities  which  could  create  a  poeslble 
conflict  of  intereat.  and  to  place  all  of  our 
assets,  except  for  real  and  personal  property 
Into  blind  trusts. 

Under  the  heading  "Poaltlons  Held"  on  the 
Plnanclal  Dlscloaure  Report.  I  reported  my 
post  as  general  counsel  of  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation,  plus  two  directorships  I  hold  In 
Industry  trade  assocUtlons.  It  never  then 
occurred  to  me  that  I  probably  should  alao 
Include  In  the  report  a  number  (17)  of  as- 
sistant secretaryships  to  which  I  waa  ap- 
pointed for  the  convenience  of  subsldUry 
corporations  of  Louisiana-Pacific,  and  for 
which  I  received  no  compensation. 

The  omission  on  my  part  has  been  rome- 
dled  by  an  addendum  to  my  Plnanclal  Dis- 
closure Report,  filed  on  May  15.  1981.  with 
the  OfBce  of  Personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  Ofllce  of  Oovemment 
Ethics,  and  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  addendum  lists,  as  required,  the  17 
subsidiary  corporations  for  which  I  was  an 
aaalatant  secretary  during  the  preceding  two 
calMidar  years.  All  are  either  wholly-owned 
subsldlarlea  of  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation 
or  are.  in  turn,  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  of 
one  of  the  other  corporations  lUted.  The  ad- 
dendum also  reports  that  no  compensation 
was  ever  paid  to  me  for  any  of  theae  posi- 
tions other  than  compensation  paid  me  by 
Louisiana-Pacific  for  being  general  counsel 
The  several  and  varying  terms  during  which 
I  was  an  assistant  aecretary  for  one  or  an- 
other of  these  17  subsidiary  corporations  are 
also  listed  on  the  addendum  to  the  report 

In  addition  to  the  addendum  to  the  Flnan- 
<aal  Report,  and  as  a  complementary  part  of 
It.  I  have  -vJso  filed  with  the  Ofllce  of  Oov- 
emment Ethics  an  amendment  to  my  recusal 
letter  of  Mart*  ll.  1981.  This  U  to  i^e  ab- 
aolutdy  clear  that  I  fully  intend,  if  con- 
flrmed,  to  ivold.  and  to  recuse  myself  from 

^Li^if"  •1?°'"'=*  "'  interest  situation  that 
might  arise  between  the  United  Sutea  and 
any  of  the  17  subsidiary  corporations  listed 
Z.^'  Addendum,  as  well  as  any  whlS 
might  so  arlae  with  either  of  my  previous 
Ta^V^^*  LouisUna-Paclfic  tir^tl^ 
or  the  Oeorgla-Paclflc  CorporaUon.  *^"™ 

omL!r„„*°"**  '"""^  *•*»'  "»«  ln»<lvertent 
u^r  fK°°  fy  P*rt  to  include  a  descrlp- 
tJon  of  the  assistant  secretary  functions  mta- 
iSt^M^r"*™.^.*  •*  ««™™°n  knowledge  uit 
^^^  ^r  C^^P^y  •*  •  who^iinied 

last  or  the  written  questions  addressed  to  me 

^„^Sf™t?°°  f^^-rtng  ««!  to  which  I  re- 
ZTiht^J^**^''  ^'  *^'-  '"'"wlt^tely  prtor 
«  w.t*?fi°«-  '??«1'«1  •bout  the  Held  Bix»^ 
J*.  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  and  Alai^ 
Lumber  and  Pulp  CompanVaie.  ^^ 
coMnscia  coMcmnNa  jATAina*  Ltncaaa 
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in  11^  l^!i.!!?'**^  Kennedys  staff  that 
miBTO  1  prepared  aome  contracts  with  Japa- 

naaa  buyara  for  aalaa  Of  lumber  from  KaiSl- 


kaa  Pulp  Company,  -nua,  too.  la  now  being 
u"«l  apparenUy  to  imply  that  I  must  have 
known  aomething  about  the  basis  for  the 
oomplalnU  in  the  anUtrust  suit. 

Oontracu  for  aale  of  lumber,  however,  did 
not  figure  Iv  any  way  In  the  plaintiffs  cases. 
Rather,   it  U  my  understanding   that   the 
«saa  were  about  logging  contracU.  purchases 
by  KPC  from  independent  loggers,  log  sales 
to  the  plain  tiff  s  mllU.  and  bidding  on  Forest 
Service  timber  sales  by  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
0«Mnpany-*u  mattara  with  which  I  had  no 
dealings,  specific  knowledge,  or  involvement. 
■PA  BKm.ziaxirr  Aoaxncxirr 
As  general  oounaal  of  Loulalana-Padflc  I 
wortad  for  about  two  yean  with  the  general 
counael  of  PMC  Corporation,   beginning  in 
1976.  to  reaolve  a  long  standing  and  bitter 
dlq>ute  between  the  Environmental  Protec- 
Uon  Agency  and  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Com- 
pany over  whether  the  company  ahould  have 
to  buUd  a  secondary  treatment  faculty  for 
effluent  from  the  nUll.  At  that  time  FMC 
owned  haU  of  KPC  and  FMC  doubted  the 
economic  feaslbiuty  of  the  843  mlUlon  In- 
vestment required. 

We  were  working  to  keep  the  pulp  mill  at 
Ketchikan  from  having  to  cloae  down  as  it 
would  have  had  to  do  if  KPA's  position  had 
remained  unchanged  and  the  secondary 
treatment  facility  were  not  built.  This  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  economy  of 
southeastern  Alaska  and  a  blow  to  both  par- 
ent companlea. 

On  November  1,  1978,  LP  purchased  the 
half  Interest   owned   by   FMC  so   that   the 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  then  became    a 
wholly  owned   subsidiary.    Coincident   with 
change  in  ownership,  a  new  boaid  of  dlrec- 
tora  was  elected  and  It  Immediately  there- 
after approved  a  settlement  agreement  with 
KPA  under  which  a  revised  treatment  facility 
was  planned  and  built.   At  that  meeting  I 
was  made  an  assistant  secretary  of  KPC.  I 
acted   as  secretary   for  the  meeting  and   I 
was  authorized   to  afllz   the   corporate  seal 
and  attest  to  the  EPA  settlement  document. 
None   of   the   above   related   in  any   way 
to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs  In  the  Alaskan 
antitrust  case,  nor  did  my  participation  In 
the  EPA  settlement  negotiations  Involve  me 
In  any  of  tha  transactions  alleged  In   the 
antitrust  suit.  My  involvement  In  the  EPA 
project  t>eTan.  as  noted  abo"e.  In  January, 
1>78 — which  was  about  the  time  the  flrst  of 
the  antitrust  cases  was  being  flled. 

DarAaTKKirr  or  AaaxcuLTtTKS. 

Omc*  or  THK  SacacTAaT, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  May  IS,  1981. 
Hon.   Jassx   Hxlms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Affneutture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forettry,  1/.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
inffton,  D.C. 
Deam  Mb.  CntSMMAM:   I  have  today  flled 
addenda  to  my  Financial  Disclosure  Report 
form  and  to  my  recusal  letter.  A  copy  of  both 
addenda    are    enclosed    herewith,    together 
with  a  copy  of  the  forwarding  letter  to  Mr. 
Foaaum.  who  la  designated  as  the  Ethics  Ofll- 
clal  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  request  that  thla  correspondence  and  the 
enclosures  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record  In  connection  with  my  confirmation. 
Thank  you  for  yotir  Interest  and  support  In 
thU  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Joan  B.  Caownx.  Jr.. 
AMiffant   Secretary-Deatf/nate  for  Nat- 
ural Be$ouTces  and  Environment. 

Darsanmrr  or  AoaicuLTrntt, 

Omcx  or  tbk  Sbcbxtakt, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  IS.  latt.  ■ 
Hon.  J.  JtcK»om  Waltsk. 
Director,  Office  of  Government  gthiet,  Wa$h- 
ington.  D.C 
Dkam  Um.  Waltb  :  Tou  have  a  letter  from 
me  dated  March  11. 1981.  In  which  I  Informed 
you  of  tha  steps  I  Intended  to  take  In  order 
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to  avoid  any  actual  or  appamt  oonlUeta  of 
Intaraat  batwaan  my  paraonal  flnanclal  Inter- 
esta  and  tha  duties  I  could  ba  eq>eetad  to 
perform  when  confirmed  aa  an  Aaalatant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources 
and  Snvlronmeat. 

Tha  seventh  paragn4>h  of  that  letter  dealt 
with  Intended  rescuaals  Involving  particular 
matters  which  might  arise  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  either  Oeorgla- 
Padflc  Corporation  or  Loulalana-Paclflc  Cor- 
poration, companlea  with  which,  formerly,  I 
have  been  employed. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in  filling 
out  my  Plnanclal  Dlscloaure  Report  (Form 
SF378),  under  the  heading  "Positions  Hdd", 
I  should  also  include  the  listing  of  subsidiary 
corporaUons  for  which  I  waa  an  aaalstant 
secretary,  a  wholly  ministerial  function  I  per- 
formed as  part  of  my  Job  aa  general  counael 
for  the  Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation,  the 
parent  company.  I  received  no  remuneration 
for  being  an  assistant  secretary  to  any  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations.  Accordingly,  upon 
advice  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  am  filing  an  adden- 
dum to  my  Plnanclal  Dlscloaure  Report. 

I  would  also  like  to  amend  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  my  March  11.  1981.  letter  to 
you  In  order  to  make  explicit  my  Intentions 
with  req>ect  to  subsldlarlea  of  Oeorgla-Pa- 
clflc Corporation  and  of  Loulalana-Paclflc 
Corporation,  nease  accept  the  following 
paragraph  as  a  aubstltuto  for  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  my  Maroh  11.  1981.  letter: 

"Because  of  my  long  employment  relation- 
ship. Initially  with  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Corpora- 
Uoa,  and,  more  recently,  with  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corporation,  and  notwithstanding  my 
divestiture  of  stock  ownership  Interests  In 
both  corporations  and  my  unconditional  sev- 
erance of  my  employment  relatlonahlp  with 
the  latter.  I  have  decided  that  I  will  also 
recuse  myself  from  Invcdvement  In  any  par- 
ticular matter  which  may  arise  within  bhe 
Department  of  Agriculture  Involving  either 
corporation  or  any  subsidiary,  whether  whol- 
ly or  partly  owned,  of  either  corporation.  I 
believe  that  this  disqualification  on  my  part 
will  avoid  any  possibility  of  a  real  or  appar- 
ent confilct  of  Interest  In  connection  with  my 
official  duties  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, arising  out  of  my  past  relationships 
vrith  OeorglK-Paclfic  Corporation  and  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific Corporation,  or  any  of  their  sub- 
sidiaries, whether  wholly  or  partly  owned." 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
file  this  letter  with  the  original  of  my 
Bfaroh  11,  1981.  letter  to  you.  I  wotild  further 
appreciate  your  providing  copies  of  this  letter 
to  whomever  you  have  provided  copies  for 
official  use  of  my  earlier  letter. 
Very  truly  youra. 

JoHM  B.  Caownx,  Jr., 
AMtiatant  Secretary-De»tgnate  for  Nat- 
ural Resfiurce*  and  Environment. 

DcTAaTimrT  or  Aoaxcijimn, 

OmCB  or  THX  SBCaBTABT, 

Wathtngom.  D.C..  Mag  iS,  t»81. 
Mr.  JOBir  FoasVM, 

Director,  Office  of  Permmnel,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Waahtngton,  D.C. 
Dkab  Mb.  Fosbum:  It  haa  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  in  filing  my  Financial  DIacIoaure 
Report  (Form  SF278),  dated  January  98, 
1981,  I  overlooked  including  In  the  'Toel- 
Uon  Held"  secUon  the  fact  that  I  waa  an  as- 
sistant secretary  for  a  numbar  of  dlrectty  or 
tndlrecUy  owned  suhaldlarlea  of  ixnilalana- 
Padfic  Oorpotfttlon.  Those  poaltlona  were 
simply  ministerial  In  function  and  I  waa  paid 
no  remuneration  for  them;  they  were  a  very 
minor  part  of  my  Job  as  general  counad  to 
Loulslana-Padflc  Corporetlon. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Ofllce  of  Oen- 
eral Oounael  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  it  would  be  well  to  file  an  addendum 
to  the  Plnanclal  DIacIoaure  Report.  I  encloae 
herewith  the  addendum  which  I  request  you 
file  with  the  original  Flnanclal  DIacIoaun 
Beport,  dated  January  38.  1961. 1  would  alao 


^n>raclate  It  If  you  would  forward  copies  of 
the  addendum,  together  with  a  copy  of  thla 
letter,  to  whomever  else  you  had  provided 
coptaa  for  offldal  use  of  the  original  filing. 

In  filling  out  the  initial  Financial  Dis- 
closure Report.  I  was  thinking  of  the  major 
function  and  poeltion  I  held  as  general  coun- 
sel and  for  which  the  form  required  flnanclal 
dladoaure.  I  failed  to  make  the  mental  con- 
nection, and  to  realize,  that  the  scope  of  the 
Report  might  also  cover  functions  and  posi- 
tions of  a  minor  nature  and  for  which  no  pay 
waa  given  or  received.  That  is  the  case  with 
reapact  to  theae  subsidiary  corporations  listed 
on  tlie  enclosed  addendum. 
Sincerely, 

JOBN  B.  CBOWEL.L,  Jr.. 

Asftstant  Secretary -Designate  for  Natu- 
ral Beaourcea  and  Environment. 

NoMnraxa  PosrrxoNs  Hzu> 

Each  of  the  following  listed  corporations 
is  either  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
LoulalanA-Paclflc  Corporation  or  Is,  In  turn, 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  one  of  the 
other  corporations  listed  here.  The  addreas 
for  each  of  the  corporations  la:  c/o  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific Corporation,  34th  Floor,  Flrat 
National  Bank  Tower,  Portland,  Oregon 
97201. 

No  compensation  aeparato  from  the  com- 
penaatlon  paid  me  by  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation  haa  ever  been  paid  me  for  any 
of  these  poaltlons. 

Name  of  organization,  position  held,  frdto 
(Mo.,  Yr.)  to  (Mo.,  Yr.) : 

El  Capltan  Logging  Company,  Assistant 
Secretary,  November  29.  1976.  Dissolved 
September  15,  1980. 

Flberboard  Corporation,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. May  7.  1979.  April  30.  1982. 
Goodman  Water  Works  (Stock  donated  to 
City  of  Ooodman.  Wisconsin  7/80) .  Asalstant 
Secretary,  Approximately  September  9,  1974, 
July  7,  1980. 

H.  C.  Hodges  Lumber  Company.  Assistant 
Secretary.  September  7.  1977.  AprU  30.  1981. 

H.  C.  Hodges  Lumber  Company  of  West- 
bay,  Inc.,  Assistant  Secretary,  September  1. 
1977.  AprU  30,  1961. 

Hegewald  Timber  Company,  Inc.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  June  29.  1973.  AprU  30.  1981. 

Kenal  Lumber  Company,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. AprU  26.  1974.  AprU  30,  1981. 

K-^>^-^-tiifc«T»  Pulp  Company,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, November  1,  1976.  April  30,  1981. 

Kreldel  Plastics.  Inc.,  Assistant  Secretary. 
November  24.  1980,  AprU  30.  1981. 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corporation  (West  Vir- 
ginia Name  Savor  Corporation).  Assistant 
Secretary.  AprU  26.  1974.  AprU  30.  1981. 

Louisiana-Pacific  International.  Inc.,  As- 
atotant  Secretary,  July  22.  1974.  AprU  30. 
1961. 

Lf  X.  Aaalstant  Secretary,  AprU  28,  1974, 
i^rU  30.  1961. 

Roy  O.  Martin  Industries,  Inc.,  Assistant 
Secretary,  July  31,  1978.  AprU  30.  1981. 

Panhandle  Logging  Company,  Assistant 
Secretary.  November  29,  1976,  AprU  30.  1981. 

Sugar  Pine  Railway  Company,  Assistant 
Secretary,  January  21.  1080.  AprU  30,  1981. 

Ttlmont  Land  Company,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. May  7,   1979,  AprU  30.  1981. 

Trlmont  Water  Company.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary.   May    7,    1979.    Dissolved    January    34. 

1980. 

I  certify  that  the  statements  I  have  made 
on  thto  form  are  true,  complete,  and  correct 
to  the  beat  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef . 

JOBK  B.  CBOWKIX. 
DKPSBTMEirT  or  ACBICnLTOBB. 

OmcB  or  TRX  SBCBrrsBT, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  13,  1981. 
Hon.  JEBSB  Helms. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
ingfton,  DC 
Dsaa  MB.  Chsibmaw:  As  you  doubtless  are 
aware.  Senator  Kennedy  on   May   II,    1981, 
■akad  ma  to  raq>ond  to  a  aerlea  of  questions 


In  connection  with  my  nomination  aa  Aaalat- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  encloae  a  copy 
of  tUa  questlona,  together  with  my  responsea 
and  the  lettera  of  transmittal.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  distributing  copies  of  the  ques- 
tions and  responses  to  other  members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  evinced  an  Interest  in  my 
nomination. 

As  you  know,  before  my  nomination  I  waa 
general  coimsel  to  Louisiana-Pacific  Corpora- 
tion. A  number  of  Senator  Kennedy's  ques- 
tions place  a  surprising  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  I  was  an  assistant  corporate  secretary 
of  Ketchikan  PiUp  Company,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  ot  Loulwlana-Paclflc  Corporation. 
I  have  caused  the  corporate  records  of  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific to  be  reviewed  and  have  ascer- 
tained that  I  was  also  an  assistant  secretary 
to  ten  other  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  of 
Louisiana-Pacific  Corporetlon  and  to  four 
additional  whoUy  owned  subsidiaries  of  one 
or  another  of  the  directly  owned  subsidi- 
aries. In  each  Instance,  the  role  of  the  assist- 
ant corporate  secretary  was  nothing  more 
than  a  custodian  of  the  corporate  seal  to 
which  the  assistant  secretary  would  attest 
whenever  the  seal  was  affixed  to  an  appropri- 
ate legal  document.  For  none  of  those  corpo- 
rations did  the  poeltion  of  assistant  secre- 
tary entaU  any  other  authority. 

In  filling  out  and  subacrlblng  the  Financial 
DIacIoaure  Report  (Form  SF  278).  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  list  under  the  beading 
"Positions  Held"  the  purely  ministerial  func- 
tion as  assistant  secretary  for  thoae  Loulal- 
ana-Paclflc subsidiaries.  I  am  now  advlaed 
by  the  Office  of  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  probably  I 
should  have  listed  those  positions  in  order 
to  be  fully  re^Mnslve  to  the  Instructions  ac- 
companying the  form.  I  have  decided,  there- 
fore, to  prepare  and  to  file  an  appropriate 
addendiun  to  the  Financial  Disclosure  form; 
the  addendum  wUl  provide  no  substantive 
disclosure  which  had  not  been  provided  with 
the  original  filing. 

I  might  also  note  thBt  my  letter  dated 
March  11.  1981.  to  the  Honorable  J.  Jackson 
Walter.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oovemment 
Ethics,  dealt  with  a  number  of  recusals.  The 
seventh  paragraph  of  that  letter  stated  my 
Intent  to  recuse  myself  from  involvement 
in  any  matter  which  might  arise  wlthm  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Involving  partic- 
ularly either  Loulalana-Paclflc  Corporation 
or  an  earUer  employer,  Oeorgla-Paclflc  Cor- 
poration. I  had  Intended,  and  stUl  Intend, 
that  such  a  recusal  would  extend  to  whoUy 
owned  subsldlarlea  of  both  those  corpora- 
tions. Since  the  recusal  statement  does  not 
treat  subsldlarlea.  I  now  plan  to  fUe  an  ad- 
dendiun to  the  letter  which  would  ezpllcitly 
state  my  original  Intent. 

I  would  be  pleased  If  you  would  aee  flt  to 
Incorporate  this  letter  and  any  of  the  ac- 
companying enclosures  into  the  record  of 
my  conflrmatlon  hearing. 
Sincerely. 

JoBw  B.  Caovmx.  St.. 
Assistant  Secretary -Designate  for  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Environment. 

CowptxTB  Text  or  Qvrsrtom  whicr  Skwa- 
Toa  Bbwsbd  KnmoT  SmMzmB  oh  Mat 
11,  1961  TO  JoHM  B.  Obovtbx,  Jb^  Aaar- 
Airr  SacavTABT  or  Aoai»-ULTUBB-Pa»ii.ii*Ta 
AMD  JoHW  Cbowbx'b  RoTOMaBa  or  Mat  IS. 
1981. 

1.  (Q)  Aa  Aaalatant  Secretary  for  Bnvlroo^ 
ment  and  Natural  Resources,  do  you  agree 
that  Section  14  of  the  NaUonal  Forest  Man- 
uement  Act  (NFMA)  you  wUl  ensure  that 
Forest  service  sales  take  place  to  a  mM|Mr 
that   protects   competttton   to   the   timber 

buslneaa?  . 

(A)  Tha  queetlon,  aa  written,  appears  to 
have  omitted  an  essential  word  or  phase. 

I  agree  that  aectlon  14  (e)  of  the  K»^»^ 
rorttt  Management  ^'^J*^''^'^„^^ 
toTf  at  Agriculture  (and  would  require  » 
Sin  A^rtant  Secretary)  to  take  actum  to 
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obTtat*  ooUiMiv*  praetloM  In  blddlnc  for  for- 
■Bt  prodoeta  ftam  RkUanal  Forwt  landa.  to 
MtabUah  adaquAt*  monltarlsc  ■yatani*  to 
Idantlfy  fMUtams  of  noDcompaUtlT*  btddlag . 
ui4  to  nquli*  that  a  raport  of  Inatanoaa  of 
ooUoatT*  i»i»ctloaa  or  pattama  of  noncom- 
paUtlva  btddlag  ba  aubmlttad  to  tba  Attor- 
vmj  Oaaaral  with  aupportlnf  data. 

I  fully  Intaad  faithfully  to  azacuta  tha 
law. 

1.  (Q)  Aa  an  attorney  with  O-V  and  with 
L-P  ware  you  one  of  the  Inhouae  ezparta 
on  amtltruat  matters?  Have  you  deacrlbed 
youisaU  aa  tha  "in-bouae  lavant"  on  anU- 
truat  mattata? 

(A)  Aa  an  attorney  for  Oeortla  Padflo 
Ooiporatlon  (OP)  and  aa  Kanerml  counaal 
for  LotUalana  Pacific  OocporaUon  (LP).  I 
waa  tha  lawyer  who  generally  dealt  with 
queatlona  and  concama  Involving  antitrust 
aaattara.  I  bava  sUtad  that  I  was  lagardad 
by  mambara  tat  first  one  and  then  the  other 
of  tha  legal  dapartmanta  as  their  "incipient 
aavant"  on  antitrust  mattara  .  .  .  meaning 
that  tha  department  might  on*  day  have  an 
axpart  on  antttrust  mattara  U  I  woikad  at  It 
long  enough. 

3.  (Q)  Were  you  responsible  for  preparing 
or  approving  the  antitrust  sections  of  the 
boatneaa  practices  manuals  for  O-P  or  L-P? 

(A)  WhUe  I  was  employed  by  OP.  I  Inl- 
tlaUy  prepared  the  secUcm  dealing  with  anU- 
trust  compliance  for  the  periodic  revisions 
to  the  corporation's  Opoatlng  Policy  Man- 
ual: suggestions  for  inclusion  or  for  editing 
were  sometlmea  provided  by  others  on  the 
<W  legal  staff.  After  becoming  general  coun- 
aal to  If ,  I  similarly  prepared  the  anutrust 
compliance  secUon  of  the  comparable  LP 
manual. 

4.  (Q)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  or  L-P. 
did  you  arrange  anUtrust  classes  for  the 
employees  of  one  or  both  of  theaa  eom- 
panlaaf 

(A)  I  did  from  time  to  time  participate 
In  training  meetings  for  employees,  where 
my  part  waa  to  daacrlbe  the  antitrust  laws 
and  to  laatmct  on  how  potential  antitrust 
imMema  might  be  recognised  and  how  they 
should  ba  guarded  against  so  that  at  aU 
tmaa  company  officers  and  employees  would 


plalntlfla'  olalma  allagadly  aroaa."  la  that 
statement  correct? 

(A)  Tea. 

0.  (Q)  The  plaintiffs  In  the  SeatUe  case 
alleged  that: 

"The  defendants  further  eliminated  mill 
competition  by  systematically  acquiring  own- 
ership or  control  of  the  sawmills  in  southeast 
Alasiuk,  and  by  expanding  their  own  opera- 
tions." 

The  court  determined  In  Its  preliminary 
findings  of  fact  that  this  allegation  was  cor- 
rect. Four  of  these  acquisitions  Involved  O-P. 
L-P.  or  KFC.  At  that  time.  KPC  was  either 
half-owned  or  wholly-owned  by  O-P  or  L-P. 
With  respect  to  these  acquisitions: 

(a)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  Prince  Company  by  KPC? 

(b)  Were  you  aware  or  the  acqulaltloa  of 
Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  by  O-P? 

(c)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
by  KPC? 

(d)  In  Section  X(A)  (13-16)  of  the  court's 
findings,  the  court  states  that  KPC's  refusal 
to  sell  log3  to  Schnabel  was  one  of  the  facts 
establishing  that  the  defendants  had  system- 
atically eliminated  competing  saw  mills  In 
southeast  Alaska.  Hove  you  stated  that  you 
"went  up  to  Ketchikan  and  talked  with 
Sobnaiber'  about  "whether  to  buy  logs  or 
sell  the  plant  to  KPC." 

(e)  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  KPC  forced 
Ed  Head  of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation — by 
Interfering  with  his  financing  arrange- 
ments— to  enter  into  an  arrangement  by 
which  KPC  assisted  him  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing In  return  for  traxLiferrlng  ownership 
o(  the  mill  to  KPC.  The  court,  in  Section 
X(A)  (17-19),  Included  the  assistance  to  Ed 
Head  and  the  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill  as 
one  of  the  facts  establishing  a  systematic 
elimination  of  competing  saw  mills.  Were 
you  aware  of  KPC's  "assistance"  to  Ed  Head 
and  KPC's  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill? 

(A)  (a)  The  acquisition  of  the  Metlakatla, 
Alaska,  sawmill  from  Alaska  Prince  Company 
by  KPC  (then  half -owned  by  OP)  occurred 
some  time  prior  to  January  S.  1073.  I  did 
none  of  the  work  on  the  transaction  and  am 
not  sure  at  this  date  whether  I  was  even 


adhere  to  and  comply  with  both  the  snlrlt     *****  "'  **»«  transaction  or  what  It  entailed 


and  letter  of  the  anUtruat  lawa. 

_*•   (Q)   Aa  an  attorney  for  O-P  and  L-P. 

were  you  involved  in  acquisition  matters? 

(A)  I  did  the  legal  work  in  connection  with 
a  conaldarable  ntmaber  of  small  acquisitions 
both  by  OP  in  the  Ute  lOdO's  and  by  LP  in 
1»73  and  1974. 

__'•  (S>  ^***'  regard  to  acquiaiUons.  U  It 
conact,  as  you  have  stated,  that,  as  an  attor- 
ney, you  "did  a  lot  la  the  first  years"  when 
the  corporations  were  "buying  ud  amalJ 
cnmpanfea?-  *^    ^^ 

(A)  LP  waa  spun  off  from  OP  on  January  5. 
1»73.  In  the  next  two  years.  LP  acquired  a 
number  of  mills:  a  considerable  amount  of 
my  time  was  occupied  in  perfonhing  the 
legal  work  connected  with  thoae  acqulslUons 

.K^  i?'  °"'  '^  '^^  '  "*"*y  ■•  •  member  of 
_ .'  *°  •dvlae  the  corporation  for  which 
you  were  an  attorney  or  general  counsel,  to 
rwraln  from  engaging  in  activities  which 
were  antl-competltlve  or  which  might  vlo- 
Ute  the  anutrust  laws  of  the  United  States? 

(A)  Moat  certainly. 

annce  you  will  have  responsibility  under  the 
r^MA  to  prevent  anticompetitive  practices. 
tha  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  the  practices 
which  the  court  found  in  vlolaUon  of  the 
antttrust  lawa  la  an  importaat  ladlcatlon  of 
your  ability  and  wUlingneas  to  carry  out  that 
raqtonalbtuty.  The  foUowing  queaUoaa  are 
adrtiiMiiJ  to  this  Issue: 

8.  (Q)  In  your  letter  of  May  6,  1S81,  to  the 
Ctoatrmaa  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee you  stated  that  beyond  tactical  trtal 
mat^a.  ~I  have  never  been  involved  in  the 
rnaotaat  way  with  any  of  the  occunvncaa. 
aatofatlwii.  or  contracts  out  of  which  tha 


at  the  tune  it  wss  being  carried  out. 

(b)  Ketchikan  Spruce  MUls,  whoae  princi- 
pal asset  was  a  sawmill  at  Ketchikan,  was 
acquired  by  KPC,  then  a  half-owned  subsid- 
iary of  OP,  at  some  time  in  the  latter  iMO's. 
I  did  no  work  on  the  transaction,  but  was 
aware  that   it  was  b«lng  conducted. 

(c)  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  has  never 
been  owned  by  KPC  and  has  operated  the 
mill  at  Klawock  ever  since  construction  of 
the  mill  was  completed  in  approximately 
mld-1973. 

(d)  On  May  5,  1981.  I  stated  to  two  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  staff  persons  that  I  recall 
having  attended,  as  an  attorney  for  LP,  a 
meeting  between  LP's  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  John  Schnabel.  Schnabel  was  asking 
LP  to  consider  purchasing  the  Schnabel  mill 
at  Haines.  I  do  not  recall  that  the  meeting 
Involved  a  discussion  about  possible  jiale 
of  logs  from  KPC  to  Schnabel,  but  It  may 
have.  I  had  no  substantive  part  in  the  meet- 
ing and  was  present  only  to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare a  contract  if  the  meeting  resulted  in 
an  agreement.  So  far  as  t  know,  the  Schna- 
bel mill  at  Haines  to  still  being  operated  by 
John  Schnatbel. 

(e)  KPC  has  not  been  involved  in  a  "take- 
over" of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation's  (Ed 
Head's)  mill.  So  far  as  I  know  the  mill  at 
Klawock.  Alaska.  U  still  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Alaska  Umber  Corporation  and  Ed 
Head.  I  have  known  that  Alaska  Timber  Cor- 
poration and  KPC  have  had  various  con- 
tracts between  them  ever  since  the  mill  at 
Klawock  was  contemplated  for  construction 
In  approximately  1971  or  1972.  It  is  my  recol- 
leeUon  that  KPC  helped  Haad  to  finance  the 


mill  after  It  had  been  partly  oooatructad  and 
he  waa  out  of  cash:  KPC  bought  the  mill, 
paid  for  it,  and  leaaed  it  back  on  a  long-term 
leaae  with  option  for  Head  to  re-purchase  it. 
Head  used  the  payment  to  finish  construc- 
tion. The  re-ptirchaae  option  U  very  favor- 
able to  Head.  Alaaka  Timber  Corporation  and 
Ed  Head  ara  not  plaintiffs  in  the  antitrust 
litigation. 

10.  (Q)  In  Section  Vin(B)  (11) .  the  court 
found  that  the  fact  that  KPC  and  Alaaka 
Lumber  and  Pulp  (ALP)  seldom  bid  against 
each  other  waa  pa^  of  the  proof  that  the 
defendants  had  acted  in  concert  In  refusing 
to  compete  against  each  other.  Were  you 
aware  that  the  defendants  seldom  bid 
against  each  other? 

(A)  I  have  no  Idea  how  frequently  or  In- 
frequently KPC  and  ALP  bid  against  each 
other  on  Forest  Service  timber  sales,  but  I 
assume  such  bidding  was  uncommon  be- 
cause the  mills  of  the  two  companies  are 
widely  separated  geographically.  Each 
would  be  at  an  economic  disadvantage  In 
attempting  to  bid  a  timber  sale  located 
cloaer  to  the  mill  of  the  other  than  to  Ita 
own  mill. 

11.  (Q)  In  light  of  your  reqionslbUlty  for 
antitrust  matters  within  O-P  and  L-P.  and 
your  knowledge  of  facts  which  the  court 
Judged  were  material  facta  establishing  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  what  action 
did  you  take  to  prevent  these  activities  or 
other  activities  which  the  court  found  vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws? 

(A)  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  facts 
which  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  that 
KPC  might  be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  As  general  counsel  I  stressed,  at  every 
opportunity  possible,  the  ethical  and  legal 
necessity  to  avoid  any  action  which  could 
be  or  could  appear  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
antltmst  laws. 

13.  (Q)  In  light  of  your  awareness  of  these 
four  acquisitions,  and  especially  of  the  par- 
ticular matters  that  forced  the  acquisitions 
of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
and  Schnabel.  Is  your  statement  that  "I  have 
never  been  Involved  in  the  remotest  way  with 
any  of  the  occurrences,  negotiations,  or  con- 
tra?ts  out  of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims 
allegedly  arose"  correct? 

(A)  KPC  never  acquired  either  Alaska 
Timber  Corporation  or  the  John  Schnabel 
mill.  My  awareness  that  the  other  two  ac- 
outoltlons  occurred  does  not  Involve  me  In 
the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the  occur- 
rences, negotiations,  or  contracts  out  of 
which  the  plaintiffs'  claims  allegediv  aroee 
13.  (Q)  Because  of  questions  raised  about 
the  Seattle  case,  you  wrote  In  your  letter  of 
May  S.  1981.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  "It  la  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  any  personal  connec- 
tion to  that  case  be  fully  explained."  Why 
did  you  not  explain  In  that  letter  that  you 
have  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  KFO  for  a 
number  of  years? 

(A)  I  did  not  become  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  KPC  until  November  1.  1978.  which 
was  approximately  two  years  after  the  date 
the  plaintiffs'  antitrust  clalma  were  filed  and 
was  more  than  two  years  after  the  last  oc- 
curren-e  whl-h  plaintiffs  asserted  as  a  basis 
for  their  claims  against  KPC.  Even  had  I 
been  an  assistant  secretary  to  KPC  at  an 
earlier  date,  my  connection  to  the  operative 
facts  upon  which  plaintiffs  base  their  clalnw 
would  have  been  no  cloaer  than  It  was  as  an 
attorney  for  OP  and  aa  general  counsel  for 
LP. 

14.  (Q)  Will  you  make  all  documents 
signed  aa  Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  avaU- 
able? 

(A)  Whatever  documents  I  signed  after 
November  I.  1976.  In  my  capacity  aa  assist- 
ant secretary  of  KPC.  are  not  in  my  poaaes- 
alon.  I  now  have  no  right  or  authority  over 
any  such  documents. 
16.  (Q)  Tou  have  stated  that  your  role  aa 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  waa  "Just  a  min- 
isterial function."  Have  you  been  Involved  In 
multlminion  dollar  consent  decree  negotia- 
tions involving  KPC  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Administration? 

(A)  I  was  involved  during  1976  and  1978 
in  my  capacity  as  general  counsel  for  LP, 
which  owned  half  the  stock  In  KPC.  In  help- 
mg  to  resolve  the  long-standing  dtopute  be- 
tween the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  KPC.  Formal  settlement  of  that  dispute 
between  KPC  and  EPA  occurred  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1976.  which  was  the  same  day  LP 
acquired  the  other  half  of  KPC'a  outstand- 
ing stock  from  FMC  Corporation.  That  was 
also  the  date  I  became  an  assistant  secretary 
of  KPC.  The  KPC-EPA  settlement  was  in- 
corporated Into  a  consent  decree  which  be- 
came final  in  approximately  March  or  April 
of  1977  upon  being  approved  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  Alaska. 

16.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  prepar- 
ing contracts  for  the  sale  of  KPC  timber  to 
Japanese  buyer*? 

(A)  I  never  prepared  any  contracta  for 
sale  of  timber  by  KPC.  I  did  on  several  occa- 
sions act  as  attorney  in  the  preparaUon  of 
contracta  with  J^janese  buyers  for  sale  by 
KPC  of  cants  manufactured  from  logs. 

17.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  KPC 
discussions  with  Ed  Head  relating  to  wheth- 
er financial  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
him.  and  whether  hU  mlU  would  be  ac- 
quired? 

(A)  My  only  recollection  of  discussions  in 
which  I  participated  with  Ed  Head  or  his 
attorney  took  place  after  LP  was  formed  and 
concerned  the  administration  of  extoting 
contracts  between  KPC  and  his  company, 
Alaska  Tlmt)er  Corporation,  which  another 
attorney  for  GP  had  prepared  some  time  be- 
fore the  spin-off  of  LP  and  OP.  One  of  the 
contracts  called  for  logs  to  be  delivered  by 
KPC  to  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed  upon:  I  was  involved  with  dis- 
cussions with  Head's  attorney  on  several 
occasions  as  to  how  dtoputes  over  the  price 
payable  for  logs  might  be  resolved.  I  was  also 
Involved  in  a  series  of  discussions  at  an  ear- 
lier time  with  Head  or  his  attorney  about 
amending  one  of  the  contracts  so  that  Head 
could  qualify  as  a  small  business. 

18.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  in  chemi- 
cal supply  uegotiatlons  tor  KPC? 

(A)  One  of  the  terms  upon  which  LP 
agreed  to  buy  and  PMC  agreed  to  sell  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  interest  in  KPC  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1976.  was  that  a  6-year  contract  be 
entered  into  between  FMC  and  KPC  for  the 
sale  by  FMC  Of  (dilortne  and  caustic  soda 
to  KPC.  An  attorney  for  PMC  and  I  worked 
out  the  wording  of  the  contract. 

19.  (Q)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  conver- 
sations with  Schnabel  and  KPC  executives 
relating  to  whether  Schnabel  would  buy  KPC 
logs  or  be  forced  to  sell  out? 

(A)  My  only  Involvement  In  a  negotia- 
tion between  John  Schnabel  and  executives 
of  KPC  or  LP  was  the  Instance  described  In 
9(d)  above  where  I  stated  (a)  John  Schna- 
bel still  operates  hto  mUl  and  (b)  that  I  do 
not  recall  any  discussion  about  purchase  by 
Schnabel  of  lops  from  KPC. 

20.  (Q)  Do  you  consider  the  matters  de- 
scribed In  questions  15-19  ministerial? 

(A)  In  the  matters  described  In  questions 
15  through  19. 1  was  acting  In  my  capacity  as 
general  counsel  of  LP.  All  except  the  execu- 
tion of  settlement  agreement  with  EPA  oc- 
cured  prior  to  November  1.  1976.  the  date 
upon  which  I  was  appointed  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  KPC.  That  appointment  was  made 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  KPC  immedi- 
ately after  LP  had  accqulred  100  percent 
ownership  of  KPC  and  had  elected  its  ovra 
directors  for  KPC.  The  appointment  by  the 
board  of  directors  was  made  only  minutea 
before  I  exercised  my  new  capacity  as  an 
assistant  secretary  of  KPC  to  affix  the  KPC 
seal  to  the  documents  evidencing  the  aettle- 


ment  with  EPA.  My  role  as  an  assistant  sec- 
retary   for    KPC    was    only    a    ministerial 

function.  .^  ^  . 

31.  (Q)  Were  the  activities  described  in 
quesUona  15-19  the  only  non-ministerial  ac- 
tlTltlea  In  which  you  were  Involved  relating 
to  KPC? 

(A)  No.  For  example.  In  1979  and  1980 
a.1  general  counsel  for  LP.  the  sole  owner  of 
KPC.  I  participated  In  negotiations  with 
EPA  concerning  a  potential  amendment  to 
the  consent  decree  and  concerning  terms  of 
a  renewed  National  Pollution  Discharge 
Elimination  System  permit  lor  KPC's  Ketch- 
ikan ptilp  mUl.  Earlier,  as  general  counsel 
for  LP.  then  a  half-owner  of  KPC.  I  par- 
ticipated In  arranging  for  defense  of  the 
anUtrust  claims  brought  by  the  five  plain- 
tiffs which  are  In  part  the  subject  of  the 
Seattle  Federal  Dtotrtct  Court  case.  Before 
that  I  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  Forest 
Service  officials  In  Washington  KPC's  con- 
cerns about  the  decrease  In  volumes  of  tim- 
ber being  olTered  for  sale  In  Alaska. 

22.  (Q)  Were  you  aware  of  any  of  the  other 
events  which  the  court  used  to  make  its 
finding  that  KPC  had  violated  the  antitrust 
laws?  If  you  are.  when  did  you  become  aware 
of  these  facts? 

(A)  Since  February  12.  1981.  the  date  I 
was  nominated  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  attempted  to  avoid  any 
potential  conflict  of  Interest  and  have  been 
insulating  myself  from  any  matters  which 
might  potentially  involve  KPC  or  LP  and 
the  Forest  Service.  I  have  not  read  the 
court's  proposed  findings  of  facts  and  con- 
clusions of  law  which  were  Issued  after  that 
date;  thus  I  am  not  aware  of  the  findings 
and  conclusions. 

In  your  recusal  on  the  small  business  set 
aside  program,  you  established  a  standard 
by  which  the  breadth  of  your  recusals  should 
be  Judged.  As  General  Counsel  of  LP  you 
strongly  attacked  at  Forest  Service  Program 
which  set  aside  certain  timber  sales  for 
small  loggers.  In  your  statement  of  March  11, 
1981,  you  recused  yourself  from  "Involve- 
ment in  all  matters"  related  to  this  program 
"because  of  concerns  expressed  by  the  small 
business  community  .  .  .  based  upon  my 
prior  partisan  representation  of  large  busi- 
ness to  cause  amendments  to  thto  program." 

33.  (Q)  You  have  called  the  RARE  II  wil- 
derness designation  process  "particularly  ill- 
conceived."  Will  you  recuse  yourself  from 
RARE  n  matters? 

(A)  I  resrard  RARE  T  as  having  been  "par- 
ticularly 111 -conceived"  because  It  took  the 
roadless  area  review  for  possible  wilderness 
designations  out  of  the  land  planning  proc- 
ess contemplated  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  and  escalated  It  to  con- 
sideration ahead  of  all  other  potential  uses 
of  the  roadless  areas.  RARE  II  Is  now  an 
accomplished  fact,  which  does  not  detract 
from  any  opinion  that  it  was  lll-concelved. 
I  will  not  recuse  myself  from  RARE  n 
matters. 

24.  (Q)  You  have  described  wilderness  ad- 
vocates as  "a  surprisingly  small  band  of  de- 
votees .  .  .  who  have  won  an  Impressive 
number  of  converts  for  reasons  best  left  to 
explanation  of  sociologists,  psychologists, 
and  theologians."  Will  you  recuse  yourself 
from  vrtldemess  matters? 

(A)  The  Incomplete  quotation  In  question 
34  la  extracted  from  a  paper  T  delivered  to 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  Annual 
Meetlne  In  Spokane,  Washlmrton.  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1980.  A  copy  Is  attached  hereto  for 
readv  reference.  A  malor  conclusion  of  the 
paper  was  that  wilderness  advocates  have 
had  a  pervasive  influence  on  national  forest 
policy.  That  conclusion  does  not  suono-*:  an 
Inference  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  wilder- 
ness designations  or  to  some  additional  wil- 
derness desienatlons  In  the  future.  I  will 
not  recuse  myself  from  wilderness  matters. 

25.  (Q)  Tou  have  expressed  strong  opposi- 


tion to  certain  National  Forest  Management 
Act  regulations  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Potest  Products  Association's  Taak  Group  on 
these  regulations.  Will  you  recuse  yourself 
from  unresolved  nutters  In  these  regula- 
tions? 

(A)  My  position  with  respect  to  the  views 
stated  by  the  National  Forest  Products  Asso- 
ciation on  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  are  set  out 
in  my  responses  to  questions  15  and  16  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Senator  Huddleston  and 
are  part  of  the  record  in  my  confirmation 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

I  will  not  recuse  myself  from  any  imre- 
solved  matters  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  regulations. 

26.  (Q)  You  have  described  the  present 
Forest  Service  policy  on  'nondecllnlng  even- 
flow'  timber  harvestry  as  "ludicrous."  Will 
you  recuse  yourself  from  all  matters  related 
to  this  policy? 

(A)  It  to  Important  to  note  that  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  preaent  Forest  Service 
policy  of  non-decUnlng  even-flow  only  with 
respect  to  timber  harvest  scheduimg  for  old 
growth  timber.  Reference  to  the  attached 
speech  will  confirm  thto  assertion.  The  non- 
declining  even-flow  policy  makes  sense  when 
It  Is  applied  to  an  understocked  young  forest 
or  to  a  forest  which  to  in  a  fully  managed 
state  containing  an  even  dtotributlon  of  age 
classes  of  timber. 

I  will  not  recur*  myself  from  matters  relat- 
ing to  application  of  the  non-decUnlng  even- 
flow  policy. 

27.  (Q)  You  have  stated  that  the  small 
loggers  represent  an  interest  group  which 
could  have  stopped  your  nomination  frcxn 
being  offered.  Is  It  correct  that  you  recused 
yourself  from  the  small  btisiness  set  aalde 
program  as  part  of  a  deal  to  obtain  the 
nomination? 

(A)  I  recused  myself  from  matters  Cfm- 
nected  with  the  small  business  timber  sale 
set-aside  program  because  had  I  not  done 
so.  support  for  my  nomination  from  the 
small  business  sector  of  the  forest  products 
Industry  would  not  have  been  vinanlmoua. 
There  was  no  "deal"  Involved,  and  I  believe 
the  position  I  have  taken  to  fully  Justified. 

28.  (Q)  SecUon  506(a)  (S)  of  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  ConservaUon  Act  of 
1980  authorizes  Kootznoowoo,  Inc..  the 
Alaska  Native  Village  corporaUon  for  An- 
goon.  Alaska,  to  acqiUre  rights  to  certain 
lands  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island  under  con- 
tract to  KPC  for  contingency  timber  sales. 
Recent  press  reports  In  Alaska  quote  KPC  ex- 
ecutives as  stating  that  KPC  wUl  file  a  law- 
suit challenging  the  legaUty  of  thto  statutory 
provtolon. 

(a)  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  any 
employee,  agent  or  representative  of  L-P. 
KPC.  or  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlcultive  with  regard  to  thto  statutory 
provtolon,  the  land  selection  rights  of  Koota- 
noowoo.  Inc.,  or  the  lawsuit  which  has  been 
proposed  by  representatives  of  KPC?  If  so. 
please  give  detalto. 

(b)  If  a  lawsuit  to  filed  by  KPC  over  thto 
Issue,  will  you  recuse  yourself  from  any  In- 
volvement in  the  matter? 

(A)  (a)  After  enactment  of  the  Alaaka  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980.  I  did  discuss  secUon  506(a)  (6)  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  either  with  representa- 
tives of  LP  and  KPC  or  with  outside  counsel 
who  had  worked  on  the  legislation.  The  con- 
'■ersTtlons  Involved  efforts  to  analyse  the 
significance  of  section  506(a»  (5>  and  were 
not  directed  toward  coiMlderatlon  of  whether 
or  not  a  lawsuit  might  eventuaUy  be  filed. 
Such  conversations  all  took  place  rrior  to 
T-ebruarv  12.  1981.  Since  Feljruary  12.  1981.  I 
have  discussed  with  tOT>  managers  In  the 
Forest  Service  a  number  of  potenttol  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  Alaska  lands  leglsU- 
Uon,  and  I  have  speclficaUy  pointed  out  that 
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th«  ptobkn  of  Um  Kootmoowoo  Mlectloo 
rtgbto  U  a  subject  on  whlcb  I  cannot  tauX 
wUl  not  b*v*  kny  lnvolv«m«nt. 

(b)  Owtalnly  I  would  i«cum  myMlX  from 
any  InvolMmcnt  In  a  lawsuit  fllsd  by  KPC 

^k...   «WI.   •....A 


DlTAKncSMT  or  ACaiCULTOM, 

Orvm  or  nm  Skbctmit, 
Wathittgton.  D.C.  JTay  ij,  /f<j. 
Hon.  BnwABB  IC.  KnnnDT, 
(/.S.  SSMte. 
Wmahittgtom,  D.C. 

Oemm  Bouaom  KxitifBtT:  I  am  plaaaed  to 
provtd*  hsrawtth  rasponaas  to  tb«  quesUoni 
wblob  you  aakad  of  ms  In  wrltlnc  on  May  11. 

lau. 

rat  Um  conTsnlence  of  tbe  reader,  I  am  at- 
tachlng  a  set  of  your  queattons. 
Slnoarely. 

JOHM  B.  CIWWKX,  Jr.. 

AtHttant  Saeretarjf-DetiffHtU  for  Nat- 
vnai  Jt«*ource«  and  Snvironment. 

AMSwsaa  BT  JoRM  B.  Caownx,  Ja.,  to  Qvis- 
noMs  FaorouMSBt  bt  SsMAioa  KxmnDT 
ow  Mat  11.  IMl 

1.  TIM  question,  as  written,   appears   to 
bave  omitted  an  wesiintlsl  word  or  pbrmae. 

I  scree  that  section  14(e)  of  tbe  NaUonal 
Rxeet  Management  Act  requires  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (and  would  require  me 
aa  an  Assistant  Secretary)  to  take  acUon  to 
obrUto  ooUoslTe  pracUoea  In  bidding  for  for- 
est products  from  NaUonal  Porcet  lands,  to 
astabUab   adequate   monitoring   systems   to 
montlfy  patterns  of  non-competitive  bidding, 
and  to  require  that  a  re{>ort  of  instances  of 
coQuaiTe  practices  or  patterns  of  non-com- 
petltlve  bidding  be  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  with  supporting  data. 
I  fuUy  Intend  faithfully  to  execute  the  law. 
2.  As  an  attorney  for  Georgia  Pacific  Cor- 
porauon   (OP)    and  as  geno-al  counsel  for 
U>ulslana  Padflc  CorporaUon    (LP),   i   was 
the  lawyer  who  generally  dealt  with  ques- 
tions and  concerns  Involving  antitrust  mat- 
ters. I  have  stated  that  I  was  regarded  by 
members  in  first  one  and  then  the  other  of 
the   legal    departmenU   as   their   "Incipient 
savant"  on  anUtnist  matters  .  .  .  mji^T^ing 
that  the  department  might  one  day  have  an 
expert  on  anUtrust  matters  if  I  worked  at  it 
long  enough. 

3.  While  I  was  employed  by  OP,  i  inltlaUy 
prepared  the  section  dealing  with  anUtrust 
compUance  for  the  periodic  revisions  to  the 
«»poraUon-8  Operating  Policy  Manual-  sug- 
gesUons  for  inclusion  or  for  editing"  wwe 
sometimes  provided  by  others  on  the  OP 
t!?ri,  *?^  .1"*"  becoming  general  counsel 
to  LP,  I  similarly  prepared  the  antitrust  com- 
pllaiioe  secuon  of  the  comparable  LP  manual 
C  I  did  from  Ume  to  time  parUclpate  In 
^tolng  meeungs  for  emoloveee.  where  my 
^^1^2^  ««««*lbe  Uie  anUUTwt  laws  and 
iZJ^^^*°^^^  potenual  antitrust  prob- 
!««■   ml^t    be   recognlred   and    how    Uiey 

«.221i!  ^*^«^   •«»'«»»*  «o   that   at   Z 
IMM.  company  officers  and  emolovees  would 

and  letter  of  the  antitrust  laws 

6.  Iffld  tbe  leral  work  in  connectton  with 
IL^^'t^St?'.*  "'»»*'«■  o*  -niall  acquisitions 

^^%^  "^  "^  •»«''  --  "y  "•  m 

tm^J^  «pun  off  from  op  on  January  6. 
IVI\^  ^  ""*  *^  y*"-  "*  •cqt.lred  a 
mTn^'*  '^^'-  •  ««'««»««ble  rmoum  of 
ST  ^  T!!  **«'P»«»  «»  performing  the  le- 
*^.  w'SJSSS'  ^"^  "^  --nusiuons. 
a  Tea. 

AlLi^*  J^iJfS!?!***  °*  *•  Metlakatla. 

SSSl?l^«'"'*"  ^1f-owBed  by  OProc- 
cwred  some  time  prior  to  January  5.  1973  i 

•m  not  sure  at  uua  date  wbeUier  i  was  sven 


aware  of  tbe  transacUon  or  what  It  entailed 
at  the  time  It  was  being  carried  out. 

(b)  Ketchikan  Spruce  Mllla,  whoee  princi- 
pal asset  was  a  aiwmlU  at  ir«tA»»i>mTi  ^^m  ac- 
quired by  KPC,  then  a  baU-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  OP.  at  some  time  In  the  latter  lQ60's. 
I  did  not  work  on  the  transacUon.  but  was 
aware  that  It  was  being  conducted. 

(c)  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  has  never 
been  owned  by  KPC  and  has  operated  the 
mm  at  Klawock  ever  since  construcUon  of 
the  mm  was  completed  In  approximately 
mid- 1073. 

(d)  On  May  6. 1S81. 1  stated  to  two  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  staff  persons  that  I  recall 
bavlnc  attended,  as  an  attorney  for  LP,  a 
meeting  betwen  LP's  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  John  Schnabel.  Schnabel  was  asking  LP 
to  consider  purchasing  the  Schnabel  mill 
at  Haines.  I  do  not  recaU  that  the  meeUng 
Involved  a  discussion  about  possible  sale  of 
logs  from  KPC  to  Schnabel.  but  It  may  have. 
I  bad  no  substanUve  part  In  the  meeting 
and  was  present  only  to  be  able  to  prepare  a 
contract  If  the  meeting  resiUted  in  an  agree- 
ment. So  far  as  I  know,  tbe  Schnabel  nmi  at 
Halnea  U  stUl  being  operated  by  John 
Schnabel. 

(e)  KPC  has  not  been  Involved  In  a  "take- 
over" of   Alaska  Timber  CorporaUon's    (Ed 
Heads)    mill.  So  far  as  I  know  the  mill  at 
KUwock.   Alaska.   Is  still   ownsd  and  oper- 
ated by  Alsska  Timber  CorporaUon  and  Ed 
Head.  I  have  known  that  Alaska  'Hmber  Cor- 
poration  and   KPC   have   had   various  con- 
tracts between  them  ever  since  the  mill  at 
Klawock  was  contemplated  for  constructlcm 
In  ^proximately  1971  or  1972.  It  Is  my  recol- 
lection that  KPC  helped  Head  to  finance  the 
mUl  after  It  had  been  partly  constructed  and 
he  was  out  of  cash;   KPC  bought  the  mill 
paid  for  It.  and  leased  It  back  on  a  long- 
term  leass  with  option  for  Head  to  repur- 
chase It.  Head  used  the  payment  to  finish 
construction.  The  repurchase  ooUon  Is  very 
favorable  to  Head.  Alaska  Timber  Corpora- 
tion and  Ed  Head  are  not  plalnUffs  In  the 
anUtrust  litigation. 

10.  I  have  no  Idea  how  frequently  or  In- 
frequenUy  KPC  and  ALP  bid  against  each 
other  on  Forest  Service  timber  sales,  but  I 
assume  such  bidding  was  uncommon  because 
the  mUls  of  the  two  comnanles  are  widely 
separated  geograohlcally.  Each  would  be  at 
an  economic  disadvantage  In  attempUng  to 
bid  a  Umber  sale  located  closer  to  the  mill  of 
the  other  than  to  Its  own  mill. 

11.  I  never  had  any  knowledge  of  facts 
which  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  that 
KPC  might  be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  As  general  counsel  I  streeeed.  at  every 
opportunity  passible,  the  ethical  and  legal 
necessity  to  avoid  any  acUon  which  could  be 
or  could  appear  to  be  In  vlolauon  of  the 
anUtrust  laws. 

12.  KPC  never  acqtUred  either  Alaska  "nm- 
ber  Corporation  or  the  John  Schnabel  mill 
My  awareness  that  the  other  two  acquisitions 
occurred   does   not   Involve   me   In   the  re- 

"?^.*  ^^  ""*"  '"y  «>'  '*»«  occurrences,  ne- 
goUaUons,  or  contracU  out  of  which  the 
plaintiffs'  claims  allegedly  aroae. 

13.1  did  not  become  an  assinant  secretarv 
of  KPC  until  November  l.  1976.  which  was 
aoproxlmately  two  years  after  the  date  the 
plalnUffs  antitrust  claims  were  filed  and  was 
more  than  two  years  after  the  last  occur- 
rence which  plalnUffs  wserted  as  a  basis  for 
their  claims  against  KPC  Even  had  I  been 
an  assistant  secretary  to  KPC  at  an  earlier 
^^  "y  <»nnectlon  to  Uie  operaUve  facts 
upon  which  plaintiffs  base  their  claims 
would  have  been  no  closer  than  It  was  ss  an 
f^™^  °^   ^"^    •"    ^°«™1    counsel 

14.  Whatever  documents  I  signed  after 
«!^^  \-  i^-  '°  "'  capacity  as  a«lstant 
secretary  of  KPC.  are  not  In  my  possession. 
I  now  have  no  right  or  authority  over  any 
such  documents. 


May  19, 1981 


May  19,  1981 
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15. 1  was  Involved  during  1B76  and  l»7a  tn 
my  capacity  as  general  counsel  for  LP,  which 
own«l  half  the  stock  in  KPC,  In  helping  to 
resolve  the  long-sundlng  dispute  between 
U»  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agency  and 
KPC.  Formal  settlement  of  that  dln>ute  be- 
tween KPC  and  EPA  occurred  onNovem- 
ber  1,  1978,  which  was  the  same  day  LP  ac- 
quired the  other  half  of  KPC's  outstandlns 
stock  from  FMC  CorporaUon.  That  was  also 
IJlSJ**^  ^  became  an  assistant  secretary  of 
KPC.  The  KPC-EPA  settlement  was  incor- 
porated Into  a  consent  decree  which  became 
final  In  approximately  March  or  AprU  of  1977 
upon  being  approved  by  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  Alaska.  o<-<«» 

16.  I  never  prepared  any  contracts  for  sale 
of  timber  by  KPC.  I  did  on  several  occasions 
act  as  attorney  in  the  preparaUon  of  con- 
tracts with  Japanese  buyers  for  sale  by  KPC 
of  canu  manufactured  from  logs. 

17.  My  only  recollection  of  discussions  tn 
which  I  participated  with  Ed  Head  or  his  at- 
torney took  place  after  LP  was  formed  and 
concerned  the  admlnUtraUon  of  exlstlnu 
counts  between  KPC  and  his  compsnf 
AJaaka  Timber  CorporaUon,  which  another 
attorney  for  OP  had  prepared  some  time  be- 
fore the  spin-off  of  LP  and  OP.  One  of  the 
contracts  called  for  logs  to  be  delivered  by 
KPC  to  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  at  a  price 
to  be  agreed  upon;  I  was  Involved  with  dis- 
cussions with  Head's  attorney  on  several  oc- 
casions as  to  how  disputes  over  the  price 
payable  for  logs  might  be  resolved.  I  was  also 
involved  in  a  series  of  discussions  at  an  ear- 
lier time  with  Head  or  his  attorney  about 
amending  one  of  the  contracts  so  that  Head 
could  qualify  as  a  smaU  business 

18.  One  of  the  terms  upon  which  LP 
agreed  to  buy  and  FMC  agreed  to  sell  80  per- 
^  i^Lil*  "^^  interest  in  KPC  on  Novim- 
berl.  1976.  was  that  a  6-year  contract  be  en- 
tered Into  between  FMC  and  KPC  for  the  sale 
by  FMC  of  chlorine  and  causUc  soda  to  KPC 
An  attorney  for  FMC  and  I  worked  out  the 
wording  of  the  contract. 

bei™^  ?^K^  involvement  In  a  negoUatlon 
^!fr  r  P  -  °  .^^?^^^  *^^  executives  of 
SPC  or  LP  was  the  Instance  described  In  9(d) 
above  where  I  suted  (a)  John  Schnabel  sUU 
grates  his  mill  «,d  (b)  Uiat  I  do  not  recall 
any  discussion  about  purchase  by  Schnabel 
of  logs  from  KPC.  "^«uci 

is^hJ^  ">•  njatters  described  In  questions 
15  thru  19.  I  was  acting  in  my  capacltv  as 

^^^.^L,^!,"**"""*"'  -greemiat  with  EPA 
occurred  prior  to  November  1.  1976.  the  date 
upon    Which    I   was   appointed   an   assistant 

^,^,k'  ^  "^*  appointment  ^ 
made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  KPC  Im- 

Z^^7  '^l^  ^^  acquired  100  percent 
ownership  of  KPC  and  had  elected  \Ui  own 
directors  for  KPC.  The  appointment  by  the 
board  of  directors  was  made  only  minutes 
befOTe  I  exercised  my  new  capacity  as  an 
Mstetant  «cretary  of  KPC  to  affix  the  KPC 
seal  to  the  documenu  evidencing  the  setUe- 
ment  with  EPA.  My  role  as  an  aislstant  iwBC- 
U^  *"  *""y  ■  mlnlsterUl  func- 


21.  No.  For  example,  in  1979  and  1980  as 
^ral  counsel  for  LP.  u,e  sole  owner  of 
KPO.  I  participated  In  negotiations  with  EPA 
concerning  a  potential  amendment  to  the 
consent  decree  and  concerning  terms  of  a 
renewed  National  Pollution  Discharge  Ellm- 
inatlon  System  permit  for  KPC's  Ketchikan 
pulp  mill.  Birller.  as  general  counsel  for  LP 

^^l^/°Vr  °'  ^^-  ^  participated  In 
arranging  for  defense  of  the  antitrust  claims 
brought  by  the  five  plaintiffs  which  are  In 
part  the  subject  of  the  Seattle  Federal  Dls- 
J^^L  ^  '"*'  ^'"^  ">*»  I  ^^  brought 
w^kT  ^i'^^lf  °  °'  ^^^  S*"^**  Officials  in 
Washington  KPC's  concerns  about  the  de- 
cr«Me  In  volumes  of  timber  being  offered  for 
sale  In  Alaska. 


33.  Since  February  13.  1981,  tbe  date  I  waa 
nominated  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  have  attempted  to  avoid  any  poten- 
ual conflict  of  Interest  and  have  been  Insulat- 
ing myself  from  any  matters  which  might 
potenUally  Involve  KPC  or  LP  and  the  Forest 
Service.  I  have  not  read  the  court's  proposed 
findings  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  law 
which  were  Issued  after  that  date;  thus  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  findings  and  conclusions. 

33.  I  regard  RARE  U  as  having  been  "par- 
ticularly lll-concelved"  becauae  It  took  the 
roadless  area  review  for  possible  wilderness 
designations  out  of  the  land  planning  process 
contemplated  by  the  National  PMest  Man- 
agement Act  and  escalated  It  to  considera- 
tion ahead  of  all  other  potenUal  uses  of  the 
roadless  areas.  RARE  11  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact,  which  does  not  detract  from  any 
opinion  that  It  was  lll-concelved.  I  will  not 
recuse  myself  from  RARE  n  matters. 

24.  The  Incomplete  quotaUon  In  question 
24  Is  extracted  from  a  paper  I  delivered  to 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  Annual 
Meeting  In  Spokane,  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1980.  A  copy  Is  attached  hereto  for 
ready  referenoe.  A  major  conclusion  of  the 
paper  was  that  wilderness  advocates  have 
had  a  pervasive  Influence  on  naUonal  forest 
policy.  That  conclusion  does  not  support  an 
Inference  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  wilder- 
ness deslgnaUons  or  to  some  additional 
wilderness  designations  in  the  future. 

I  win  not  recuse  myself  from  wilderness 
matters. 

25.  My  position  with  respect  to  the  views 
stated  by  the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation on  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  are  set 
out  In  my  re^)onses  to  questions  15  and  16 
addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Huddleston  and 
are  part  of  tbe  record  in  my  conflrmaUon 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  .N'utrltion,  and  Forestry. 

I  will  not  recuse  myself  from  any  unre- 
solved matters  tn  connection  with  the  Na- 
Uonal Forest  Management  Act  regulations. 

26.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  I  have  been 
critical  of  the  present  Forest  Service  policy 
of  non-declining  even-flow  only  with  respect 
to  timber  harvest  scheduling  for  old  growth 
timber.  Reference  to  the  attached  speech 
will  confirm  this  OFsertlon.  The  non-decUn- 
Ing  even-flow  po'lcy  makes  sense  when  It  is 
applied  to  an  understocked  young  forest  or 
to  a  forest  which  is  In  a  fully  managed  state 
containing  an  even  dlstrlbuUon  of  age 
classes  of  timber. 

I  will  not  recuse  myself  from  matters  re- 
lating to  application  of  the  non-declining 
even -flow  policy. 

27.  I  recused  myself  from  matters  con- 
nected with  tbe  rjnal'i  business  timber  sale 
set-aside  program  because  had  I  not  done  so, 
support  for  my  nomination  from  the  small 
business  sector  of  the  forest  products  In- 
dustry would  not  have  been  tmanlmous. 
There  was  no  "deal"  Involved,  and  I  believe 
the  position  I  have  Uken  Is  fully  JusUfled. 

28.  (a)  After  enactment  of  the  Alaska 
National  Intenest  Lands  ConservaUon  Act  of 
1980.  I  did  discuss  section  606(a)  (6)  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  either  with  representa- 
tives of  LP  and  KPC  or  with  outside  counsel 
who  had  worked  on  the  legislation.  The  con- 
versations Involved  efforts  to  analyze  the 
slgnlflcance  of  section  606(a)(6)  and  were 
not  directed  toward  consideration  or  whether 
or  not  a  law  suit  might  eventually  be  filed. 
Such  conversations  all  took  place  prior  to 
February  12.  1981.  Since  February  12,  IS8I.  I 
have  discussed  with  top  managers  in  the 
Forest  Service  a  number  of  pot^ential  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  Alaska  lands  leglsla- 
tlon.  and  I  have  speclflcaUy  pointed  out 
that  the  problem  of  the  Kootsnoowoo  selec- 
tion rights  is  a  subject  on  which  I  cannot 
and  will  not  have  any  Involvement. 

(b)  Certainly  I  would  recuse  myself  from 
any  Involvement  In  a  law  suit  filed  by  KPC 
over  this  tasu*. 


IMTACT  or  Bkckmt  TaxiTDS  IK  FoassT  Laws 

AlXOCATIOir 

1.  Economics  primarily  determine  use  al- 
locations of  privately-owned  forest  lands. 

A.  Choices  Available  from  ISconomlc  Con- 
siderations: 

Prior  to  establishment  of  tbe  federal  for- 
est reserves  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
allocation  for  uses  of  forest  land  In  tbe 
United  States  occurred  as  a  consequence  of 
a  fairly  simple  choice:  the  land  was  either 
cleared  for  conversion  to  uses  other  than 
growing  trees,  or  the  trees  were  cut — often 
to  the  point  of  being  cleared — and  the  land 
was  left  for  natural  growth  processes  to  con- 
tinue. It  Is  only  In  recent  decades  that  the 
economics  of  Umber  growing  and  manage- 
ment have  opened  to  the  owners  of  forest 
land  the  feasibility  of  accelerating  and  Im- 
proving the  natural  processes  by  appllcaUon 
of  management  practices  suitable  for  In- 
creasing production  from  their  parUcular 
ownerships. 

The  choices  for  use  to  which  all  forest  land 
In  the  United  States  was  subject  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  state  and  federal  forest 
reserves,  and  the  choices  for  use  to  which 
privately-owned  forest  lands  still  are  largely 
subject,  are  essentially  choices  dictated  by 
economics.  Except  for  the  increasing  govern- 
mental restrictions  which  have  appeared 
largely  in  the  past  decade,  the  choices  exer- 
cised by  individual  landowners  today  are  the 
same  choices  which  have  always  been  exer- 
cised; a  landowner  decides  when  to  cut  his 
timber  primarily  as  a  consequence  of  his 
perceptions  of  present  and  future  demand 
for  the  products  or  potential  products  of  his 
land  in  relation  to  present  and  future  de- 
mand and  supply  of  those  products.  Oen- 
erally  a  landowner  will  undertake  to  convert 
forest  land  to  other  uses  whenever  the  land- 
owner decides  he  can  generate  a  better  re- 
turn (after  taking  Into  account  the  costs  of 
tbe  conversion)  from  those  other  uses  than 
he  can  by  continuing  to  grow  trees  on  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  for 
wood  products  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  at 
levels  affording  the  best  retiu^  from  a  parcel 
of  land  by  its  continuing  to  grow  trees,  it  Is 
certain  that  the  land  will  remain  forested. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  recenUy 
emerged  factors  which  affect  private  forest 
land  owners'  resource  allocation  decisions. 
None  of  these  factors  pays  much,  if  any,  at- 
tention to  the  landowner's  economic  con- 
cerns. 

B.  Regulatory  Considerations  Affecting  Pri- 
vate Forest  Lands : 

(1)  Forest  Practice  Acts. 

The  first  of  these  factors  has  been  the 
development  of  various  state  forest  practice 
acts  which  Impose  requirements  on  land- 
owners who  elect  to  cut  their  timber  and  to 
continue  their  land  in  forest  production.  The 
state  forest  practl^  acts  usually  proecribe 
harvest  practices  which  can  result  In  serious 
erosion  of  the  xoll  or  which  can  subsequently 
impede  tbe  soil's  capability  to  grow  another 
crop  of  trees:  the  forest  practice  acts  also 
usually  require  certain  mlnlmiun  reforesta- 
Uon  mea<ures.  Some  forest  practice  acts  also 
have  addressed  water  quality  concerns  by 
assuring  a  measure  of  protection  for  streams. 

The  ImposlUon  of  minimum  forest  man- 
agement practices  by  law  Is.  In  effect,  an  in- 
vestment forced  upon  the  landowner.  Forest 
practice  acts  seem  to  have  been  motivated  in 
part  out  of  concern  to  avoid  future  timber 
shortages,  in  part  by  concern  to  prevent 
avoidable  soil  erosion,  and  in  part  by  aes- 
thetic considerations. 

(2)  Prohibitions  on  Use  of  Specific  Forest 
Management  PracUces. 

Prohlbltton  against  use  of  herbicides  and 
either  imposition  of  severe  llmltaUons  or  out- 
right prohlbiUon  on  slash  burning  are  regu- 
lations impeding  the  private  land  owner's 
historic  and  basic  economic  choices  and  are 
of  a  more  objectlonal  nature  tban  is  tbe 


typical-forest  practice  act.  Evidence  to  sup- 
port claims  that  herbicide  ^plications  in 
forestry  uses  are  hazardous  to  humans  is 
Blight  at  best  and  is  not  at  all  oompelllng: 
controls  on  siash  burning  are  Justified  only 
for  aesthetic  reasons  and  can  be  self-defeat- 
ing by  taking  away  the  only  economical 
means  for  dl^welng  of  imalgtaUy  residues. 
Resulting  fuel  accumulations  can  result  in 
uncontrolled  fires  which  cause  more  air  ptd- 
lutlon  than  controlled  slaah  fires  ever  could 
have.  Clearly,  prohibition  of  either  herbicide 
usee  or  of  slash  burning  reduces  productivity 
of  the  aflectea  forest  lands  and  wm  result 
ultimately  In  higher  prices  to  the  consumer 
of  wood  products. 

Proposals  for  such  prohibitions  raise  qtiea- 
tlons  not  omy  as  to  which  aspect  of  the 
public  Interest  should  be  favored,  but  alao. 
If  tbe  prohibition  Is  adc^ted.  whether  it  Is 
fair  to  impose  upon  the  affected  landowners 
those  costs  of  accomplishing  a  m*rg«n«i  pub- 
lic t>eneflt  which,  so  long  as  the  prohlbltton 
Is  not  tinlveraally  In  force,  cannot  be  entirely 
recovered  by  being  passed  along  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  lor  the  ultimate  product. 

(3)  Freezing  Land  Use  Allocationa. 

Another  discernible  trend  affecting  pri- 
vately-owned forest  lands  Is  the  accelerating 
movement  to  "freeze"  or  "lock  up"  lands  In 
their  present  uses.  For  privately-owned  forest 
lands,  this  trend  is  In  part  manifested  by 
legislative  enactments  which  provide  incen- 
tives in  the  >orm  oi  property  iejc  reductions 
to  landowners  who  meet  qjeclfied  require- 
ments and  who  contract  to  accept  constraints 
upon  potential  future  uses  of  their  land. 
whether  It  be  larm  land  or  forest  land. 

The  same  trend  Is  even  nu>re  plainly  man- 
ifested by  land  use  planning,  which  occurs  at 
state  or  at  county  levels,  usually  In  req>onse 
to  recent  legislative  direction  that  such 
planning  take  place.  Tbe  result  of  such  plan- 
ning is  to  place  all  the  affected  lands  In  one 
or  another  category  which  thereafter  dic- 
tates— often  with  considerable  specificity — 
what  activities  may  thereafter  take  place  on 
the  zoned  land.  and.  equally  important,  what 
activities  may  not  take  place  on  such  land. 

Consequences  of  the  comprehensive  land 
use  planning  process  on  forest  land  alloca- 
tions are  not  easy  to  predict.  Because  the 
poisiblUUes  of  Intensive  forest  management 
practices  are  unlikely  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  planners,  it  Is  likely  that  too  much 
land  (In  relation  to  society's  needs  for  other 
land  uses)  will  be  devoted  by  the  planning 
process  to  tree-growing.  Another  deterrent 
to  application  of  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment is  likely  to  arise  from  the  practice  of 
planners  requiring  larger  and  larger  lot 
sizes  for  residential  purposes  as  one  mce : 
away  from  population  centers.  The  result- 
In  j;  mlsallocatlon  is  double-edged:  too  much 
land  Is  devoted  to  rural  residential  purpose: 
and  such  land  is  unlikely  to  be  managed  in- 
tensively either  for  agricultural  or  forest 
products.  Perhaps  planners  should  not.  alic- 
all.  be  making  land  use  allocations  better 
left  to  market  forces. 

2.  Use  allocations  of  federally-owned  forest 
land  are  Insulated  from  economics. 

Although  It  Is  true  that  tbe  same  economic 
forces  which  have  operated  to  effect  forest 
land  use  allocation  since  colonial  <<av8  mn. 
tlnue  to  operate  on  privately-owned  forest 
land.  It  Is  Increasingly  apparent  tbat  this  Is 
not  true  for  govemmentally-owned  forest 
lands.  The  relatively  new  phenomenon  In  the 
United  States  of  having  to  make  allocations 
of  forest  land  to  serve  varied  uses  for  the 
land  as  forest  land  has.  so  far.  occurred  al- 
most exclusively  on  govemmentally-owne1 
lands,  particularly  federal  lands,  and  more 
particularly  still,  on  the  national  forests. 
Tn  fact,  allocations  of  forest  land  to  uses 
incompatible  with  the  generation  of  Income 
(which  thereby  affords  a  return  on  the  capi- 
tal investment  represented  by  standing  tim- 
ber) are  generally  not  going  to  occur  on  prl- 
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Tately-owawl   forwt  land.'   unlMi  Imporel 
by  govuiuiMsittJ  fl*t. 

AUocattona  for  um  of  gov«mai«ntaIly- 
owned  forwt  lands  range  from  mlnln-'  an  ' 
tUnber  production  downward.  In  tenaa  of 
value  outputs,  to  accommodate  cattle  graz- 
lag.  enhancement  of  water  volumes,  protec- 
tion of  water  quality,  human  recreation  In 
numerous  forms,  production  and  protection 
of  wildlife,  and  diversity  of  both  plant  an 
animal  species.  The  point  ts  then  reached 
where  substantially  all  of  thoae  objectives 
are  lUnultaiMouBly  al)andoned  for  celebra- 
Uon  Instead  of  a  concept  encapsulated  in 
the  term  "wUdemeas". 

The  single  most  slgnUicant  trend  and  the 
moat  far-reaching  effect  on  the  allocation 
of  fMtami  forest  land  which  has  occurred. 
and  whleh  ooocelTably  can  occur  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Is  the  sUU-growln«  em-)hast^ 
on  placing  algnlflcant  acreages  in  the  I3- 
lt»Uy-«atabllshed  category  of  "wlldeme«8" 
That  emphasis  also  influences  forest  Ian-* 
aUoeatloa  deelatons  generally  no  that  manv 
land  aUocaUons  are  made  without  economic 
Justtflcatlon  even  though  the  allocation  U 
not  to  formally  designated  wilderness  status. 
Virtually  aU  the  maior  events  which  have 
shaped  policy  by  which  the  national  forests 
are  maqand  today  and  which  wiu  shape 
principal  land  use  allocations  on  the  nation- 
al for«Rts  for  the  predictable  future  are  at- 
trlbutoble  more  or  less  dlrectlv  to  the  on- 
going advocacy  of  wUdemeaa  status  for  more 
and  more  federal  forest  land. 

A.  Pervasive  Influence  of  the  WUdemess 
Concept  on  Allocations  of  Federally-Owned 
Forest  Lands: 

(1)  The  WUdemess  Act  of  1904. 

T*e  wilderness  concept  originated  with  a 
•mprlalngly  small  band  of  devotees  who  over 
**>•  y«*rs  preached  their  cause  with  articulate 
pervuaslveneas  and  with  unremitting  fervor 
and  seal.  They  have  won  an  Impressive  num- 
ber of  converts  for  reasons  best  left  to  ex- 
planations of  sociologists,  psychologlsu  and 
theologlana.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  by 
enactment  of  The  Wilderness  Act  of  19«1 
TTm  WUdemess  system  originally  envisioned 
by  the  Act  was  to  encompass  leas  than  15 
million  acres  of  national  forest  lands  which 
had  already  been  administratively  desig- 
nated; additional  areas  were  to  be  designated 
from  already  existing  naUonal  parks  and 
vUdlUie  rafngea. 

Had  the  proeeae  stopped  there,  the  history 
<»'  'owat  land  allocatlona  in  the  national  for- 
est system  woxild  have  been  far  different  than 
It  U  today.  But  with  still  accelerating  mo- 
mentum. stUl  growing  numbers  of  converts 
to  tbelr  cause,  and  enjoying  heady  political 
Influence,  the  wilderness  advocates  contin- 
ued, and  stin  continue,  to  push  for  ever- 
lanter  set-aaldes. 

(2)  BARB  I. 

Perhaps  aomewhat  alarmed  by  the  forces  It 
had  origlnaUy  helped  to  unleash  almost  40 
years  earlier  with  the  first  administrative 
daslffnatlona  of  wUdemess.  the  Forest  Service 
In  1971  somewhat  naively  undertook  the  first 
Roadleas  Area  Review  and  Evaluation.  RABB I 
was  announced  as  a  review  of  the  remaining 
™»<0«»  areas  <mi  the  national  forests  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  which  would  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  for .  wilderness 
oealimaUon  and  which  would  Be  devoted 
thereafter  to  multiple-use.  RARB  I  subse- 
quently foundered  on  the  shoals  of  the 
Natlooal  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1969 
wtoen  the  Forest  Service  settled  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding which  has  as  Its  purpose  halting 
timber  harvesting  on  unroaded  land  which, 
aa  a  result  of  BARB  I.  was  not  recommended 
to  CXmgresB  for  destgnaUon  as  wilderness 
The  Forest  Service  undertook  to  dlsctiarge  lu 
commitments  In  connection  with  settlement 
of  the  RARB  I  ease  by  promising  to  make 

'An  excentlon.  for  Instance,  would  be 
holding  and  even  managing  a  prlvatelv- 
owned  woodland  tract  as  a  bird  or  wildlife 
mwi'liiaiy. 
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evaluaUona  of  madlsas  areaa  as  part  of  the 
process  of  developing  land  use  plans.  The 
plana  were  to  be  subjected  to  environmental 
Impact  statementa  before  they  went  Into 
effect. 

The  process  ultimately  provided  to  be  so 
time-consuming  and  so  without  direction  In 
the  absence  of  stated  goals  and  objectives 
that,  at  the  urging  of  the  forest  products 
Industry.  Congress  In  1974  provided  statutory 
direction  for  the  planning  procees  In  the 
form  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act. 

(3)  Non-DecUnlng  Even -Flow. 

At  somo  point  In  the  early  seventies,  the 
Forest  Service  quietly  promulgated  by  In- 
service  Instructions  a  policy  which  has  since 
become  known  as  the  non-decllnlng,  even- 
fiow  policy.  On  lU  face,  the  poUcy  seems  ra- 
Uonal  enough;  It  reqiUres  harvest  levels  for 
each  national  forest  to  be  set  no  higher  In 
any  decade  than  can  be  sustained  from  that 
forest  In  any  future  decade.  Ostensibly  this 
protects  communities  dependent  for  their 
economic  well-being  from  ever  suffering  a 
decline  In  the  out-turn  of  harvested  timber 
from  that  national  forest.  Society  would  be 
assured  of  sustained  yield  from  the  national 
forests  and  over-cutting  would  never  occur. 

For  a  young  forest  coming  back  after  ex- 
cessive cutting  In  the  past,  or  for  a  forest  on 
which  an  even  distribution  of  sge  classes  has 
been  achieved  so  that  the  forest  can  be  man- 
aged In  a  regulated  condition,  the  policy 
would  have  the  intended  results.  Applied  to 
an  old-growth  forest  the  policy  Is  ludicrous! 
Many  of  the  forests  in  the  west  which  sup- 
port an  established  dependent  processing- 
Industry  and  tbelr  communities  are  old- 
growth  forests.  Those  forests  have  a  surplus 
Inventory  of  tlmt>er  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  growing  stock  inventory  which  would  be 
required  If  those  foreeu  contained  an  even 
distribution  of  age  classes  so  that  the  opti- 
mum achievable  annual  growth  could  be 
matched  by  harvest  removals  of  equal  vol- 
ume. Before  promulgation  of  the  non-declln- 
lng even-flow  policy,  some  of  these  national 
foresU  were  being  harvested  at  levels  In  ex- 
cess of  whst  was  conservatively  determined 
to  be  the  yield  they  could  sustain  In  per- 
petuity. 

The  flrst  absurd  consequence  of  the  non- 
decllnlng  even-flow  policy  Is  that  the  harvest 
levels  on  such  forests  were  thereupon  de- 
creased! The  present  decrease  was  made  In 
order  to  avoid  a  future  decrease  which  would 
otherwise  not  have  occurred  for  flfty  or  more 
years,  had  the  same  conservative  liquidation 
of  surplus  Inventory  continued. 

The  second  absurd  consequence  of  the 
policy  Is  to  render  It  Impossible  ever  to  re- 
™o»« — •t  least  by  harvesting — the  large  ac- 
cumulations of  old-growth  timber  which  are 
far  In  excess  of  the  volumes  of  growing  stock 
Inventory  required  for  sustained  yield  In  per- 
petuity. 

The  third  absurd  consequence  Is  that  har- 
vests from  the  old-growth  national  forests 
of  the  west  cannot  be  utilized  to  lUl  the  void 
created  by  decreased  levels  of  harvest  from 
Industry-owned  western  tlml)erlands;  owners 
of  these  lands  have  completed  or  are  com- 
pleting removals  of  old-growth  at  a  rate 
faster  than  It  U  biologically  possible  to  grow 
an  even  distribution  of  age  classes  In  the 
new  forest.  This  creates  a  gap  In  age  classes 
on  those  lands  and  causes  a  drop  in  volumes 
of  harvested  tlml>er  for  a  number  of  decades. 
The  old -growth  national  forests  are  amlr- 
ably  suited  to  fill  this  gap.  and  while  doing 
so  can  themselves  be  brought  Into  a  mire 
regulated  condition  cspable  of  furnishing 
perpetual  sustained  yields.  Failure  to  use 
the  national  foresU  for  flllng  this  gap  pre- 
venu  the  national  forests  from  furnishing 
"a  contlnuotis  supply  of  timber  for  the  use 
and  necessities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  "> 
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A  fourth  absurd  consequence  of  the  policy 
Is  to  defer  for  a  very  long  and  necessarUy 
indefinite  time  achievement  of  the  even  dis- 
tribution of  age  classes  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  fully  regulated  forest  which  In  turn 
can  provide  the  same  yield  each  decade  for- 
ever. Achieving  and  maintaining  in  per- 
petuity a  high-level  annual  output  of  tim- 
ber' from  a  forest  is  possible  only  with  an 
even  distribution  of  timber  age  classes.  A 
prerequisite  for  doing  that  U  removal  of  the 
old  growth. 

A  fifth  ahaurd  consequence  of  applying  the 
non-decllnlng  even-flow  poUcy  to  old- 
growth  forests  U  that  the  policy  foregoea 
any  benefits  from  the  timber-growing  ca- 
pabilities of  the  sites  which  are  occupied  by 
sUgnant  old-growth  timber  sUnds.  Since 
the  policy  effectively  prevents  removal  of 
most  of  the  accumulated  old-growth  inven- 
tory by  harvesting,  it  remains  In  place  until 
natural  processes  bring  the  land  back  Into 
production:  such  processes  might  not  occur 
cr  be  completed  in  hundreds  of  years. 

In  short,  metering  out  the  high  value  old- 
growth  Inventory  over  prolonged  rotatloiu 
not  only  wastes  stand  timber  values  and  vol- 
ume but  delays  progress  toward  the  regu- 
lated forest  with  considerable  opportunities 
for  new  productive  growth  lost  In  the  proc- 
ees. 

The  motivation  for  adoption  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  non-decllnlng  even-fiow  policy 
without  discrimination  as  to  the  situations 
In  which  It  was  to  be  applied  can  only  oe 
guessed  at.  Placed  in  the  context  of  the  time 
in  which  It  occurred  (when  the  so-called  en- 
vironmental movement  was  at  Its  emotional 
peak  In  this  country),  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  policy  was  motivated  by  commit- 
ment to  the  wilderness  concept  and  Its  cor- 
ollaries. The  National  Forest  Management 
Act  of  1976  did  not  abrogate  non-decllnlng 
even-flow,  but  neither  did  It  cast  It  Into  law. 
The  committee  report  from  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  the  conference  report,  and  the 
floor  debates  made  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Forest  Serr^lce  should  depart  from  the 
policy  whenever  necessary  to  achieve  desir- 
able management  objectives. 

(4)  The  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974. 

The  Resources  Planning  Act  was  a  Con- 
gressional attempt  to  provide  direction  and 
focus  to  the  land  planning  process.  RPA  was 
fairly  simple  In  concept  and  straight-for- 
ward In  Its  direction.  It  caUed  for  the  Forest 
Service  to  develop  every  ten  years  an  Assess- 
ment of  the  nations  needs  for  the  prooucu, 
services,  and  amenities  which  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  naUons  forest  lands  Including 
those  which  could  be  provided  by  the  na- 
tion's forest.  The  Forest  Service  was  then  to 
develop  a  Program  designed  to  fulfill  that 
portion  of  the  needs  for  products,  services, 
and  amenlUes  which  had  been  Identlfled  by 
the  Assessment  and  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  naUonal  forests.  Congress  envisioned 
using  the  Program  as  a  blueprint  for  funding 
operation  of  the  national  foresU  and  for 
measuring  achievements  or  lack  of  achieve- 
menu  toward  Program  goals.  Before  the  the- 
ory of  the  RPA  could  be  effecUvely  put  Into 
pracUce  and  tested,  two  things  happened. 

(5)  The  NaUonal  Forest  Management  Act 
of  1976. 

First,  Congress  amended  the  RPA,  not  by 
changing  lu  concepts  but  by  adding  to  It  a 
lengthy  enumeration  of  factors  which  were 
to  be  taken  Into  account  In  the  forest  plan- 
ning process  which  was  to  Implement  the 
Program.  This  statutory  addendum  to  RPA 
was  accomplished  by  a  part  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  That  Act 
had  started  out  as  a  simple  and  needed 
amendment  to  the  Forest  Service  Organic  Act 
of  1897  following  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit in  the  so-caUed  Monongahela  case-  the 
court  had  held,  despite  75  years  of  practice  to 
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the  contrary,  that  the  Forest  Service  was 
without  statutory  authority  to  harvest  trees 
other  than  dead  and  mature  ones.  Although 
the  resource  user  groups  and  the  wUdemess 
advocate  groups  had  squared  off  aa  antago- 
nists during  the  early  stages  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  which  eventtiated  In  enactment 
of  NFMA.  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  were  a  product  of  Congressional  conunlt- 
tee  adoption  of  Forest  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  committee  staff  input  which 
went  well  t>eyond  the  Issues  of  concern  to 
the  user  groups. 

(6)    RARE  U. 

The  second  thing  which  happened  to  pre- 
vent Implementation  of  RPA  was  that  a  new 
administration  announced  early  In  1977  It 
woiUd  again  undertake  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion of  wUderness  set-asldes  once  and  for  all 
implementing  a  second  Roadless  Area  Re- 
view and  Evaluation.  This  was  considerably 
more  than  the  forest  products  Industry  had 
envisioned  when  It  had  implored  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  Assistant 
Secretary  to  accelerate  the  process  of  decid- 
ing which  of  the  roadless  timbered  lands  on 
some  of  the  western  national  forests  would 
be  recommended  for  wilderness  designation. 
The  Forest  Service  has  been  clanking  along 
with  the  process  since  1972,  foUowing  the 
settlement  of  the  RARE  I  court  case,  but 
decisions  were  very  slow  in  coming.  The  re- 
sult was  severe  reduction  In  the  volumes  of 
timber  being  offered  for  sale  each  year  on  a 
number  of  Key  western  forests  which  had 
large  roadless  areas. 

RARE  n  was  particularly  lU-concelved.  It 
was  a  very  major  project  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice which,  from  the  outset,  diverted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort;  from  other  activities 
necesary  to  implement  the  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  as  amended  by  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act.  It  displaced  Inventorying 
efforts  which  were  needed  to  make  the  RPA 
Assessment  and  Program  work  as  envisioned. 
RARE  n  jumped  achievement  of  the  wilder- 
ness goals  contained  in  the  1975  RPA  Pro- 
gram to  the  head  of  the  line;  It  had  to  be 
carried  out  with  no  concept  of  how  Its  rec- 
ommendations would  affect  capabUltles  of 
the  national  forest  system  to  meet  other 
Program  goals.  In  short.  RARE  n  was  en- 
tirely outside  the  complex  planning  process 
mandated  by  the  brand  new  National  Forest 
Management  Act. 

Nonetheless.  RARE  II  proceeded  over  a  two 
year  period  to  completion  in  April  1979. 
Congress  had  since  dealt  with  its  recom- 
mendations in  a  very  gingerly  fashion,  on  a 
state-by-state  basis.  Wilderness  advocates, 
predictably,  have  pushed  for  still  more  set- 
asldes  than  were  contained  In  the  RARE  II 
recommendations.  RARE  II,  however,  found- 
ered in  January  1980  in  a  California  court 
case  just  as  RARE  I  had,  again  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Forest  Service  having  faUed 
adequately  to  comply  with  the  mandates  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  in  making  its  determinations  as  to  lands 
which  would  not  be  recommended  for  in- 
clusion in  the  wUdemess  system.  The  Ftorest 
Service  is  again  back  to  making  the  roadless 
area  evaluations  as  part  of  the  forest-by-for- 
cst  planning  process. 

B.  Demand  for  WUdemess  WUl  Continue 
to  Influence  National  Forest  Use  Allocations: 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  events  is  a 
lengthy  demonstration  of  the  premise  that 
all  of  those  events  which  affected  manage- 
ment policies  for  the  national  forests  oc- 
curred either  as  affirmative  resp<Mise  to  or 
in  reaction  to  the  Influence  of  advocates  for 
wilderness.  From  the  accimiulated  evidence 
It  is  not  an  overstatement  also  to  conclude 
that  advocates  for  wilderness  have  been  pur- 
suing two  basic  objectives  for  the  national 
forests.  The  flrst  is  to  maximize  federaUy- 
owned  acreages  designated  as  wilderness.  The 
second  is  to  minimize  the  benefits  obtainable 
from  the  national  forests  In  the  form  of 
product  outputs  or  mass  recreational  tiae. 
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Numerous  additional  examples  could  be  dted 
to  support  this  conclusion  concerning  the 
objectives  of  today's  wUderness  advocates, 
but  refereace  to  a  relative  few  should  make 
the  point. 

No  proposal  for  a  major  ski  resort  devel- 
opment on  national  forest  lands  has  met 
with  approval  from  the  wilderneae  advo- 
cates. Every  significant  mining  development 
proposed  on  itatlonal  forest  lands  has  been 
cause  for  a  major  campaign  against  the  de- 
velopment. Efforts  to  ban  clear-cutUng  on 
the  national  forests  came  within  an  ace  of 
succeeding  about  ten  years  ago.  Despite  tbe 
fact  that  the  national  forests  contain  18.4 
percent  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in 
the  United  States,  have  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  standing  softwood  saw  timber 
Inventory,  and  have  never  contributed  as 
much  as  20  percent  of  the  annual  wood 
usage  of  the  nation,  every  proposal  for  In- 
creasing harvest  levels  oa  the  national  for- 
ests is  strenuously  resisted  by  the  wUder- 
ness advocates.  Huge  additional  set-asides 
of  productive  tlmberland  for  wilderness  are 
supported  In  pending  legislation  dealing 
with  Alaska  lands  and  the  RARE  II  rec- 
ommendations. 

So  long  as  the  wilderness  advocates  are 
able  to  continue  generating  significant  vo- 
ciferous support  for  their  two  main  objec- 
tives for  the  national  forest,  economic  con- 
siderations which  affect  rational  allocation 
of  private  forest  lands  are  unlikely  to  be  a 
governing  force  in  allocations  of  federal  for- 
est lands.  Without  acknowledgement  of  eco- 
nomic realities,  the  national  forests  wlU  faU 
to  contribute  anywhere  near  their  full  po- 
tential to  the  nation's  welfare. 

VS.  SSNATX, 

Washington.  DC.  May  11.  1981. 
Mr.  John  B.  Cbowell. 

Assistant  Secretary  Designate  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  CaowEu.:  As  you  know.  I  have 
concerns  about  your  nomination  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Environ- 
ment and  Natural  Resources.  Some  of  these 
concerns  derive  from  your  environmental 
views,  which  were  discussed  at  the  bearing 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunlttee.  I 
have  also  been  involved  In  efforts  to  correct 
antl-competltlve  timber  bidding  practices 
for  a  number  of  years. 

After  the  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
out  your  nomination,  a  Federal  District 
Court-  In  Seattle  ruled  that  Loulslana- 
Ketchlkan  Pulp  Company  (KFC) — a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Louisiana  Pacific — has 
engaged  In  serious  antl-competltlve  activi- 
ties. In  her  decision,  the  Judge  described  the 
evidence  against  KPC  as  "overwhelming." 
The  judge's  preliminary  findings  of  fact 
state  that  both  Georgia-Pacific  (O-P)  and 
Louisiana-Pacific  (L-P)  were  coconspirators 
In  the  case. 

I  have  seen  the  letter  you  have  provided 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  explain- 
ing your  role  In  the  Seattle  case.  However,  in 
light  of  Informal  discussions  at  the  staff 
level,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  judicial 
findings.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  If 
you  would  answer  the  attached  questions 
concerning  your  responsibility  for  antitrust 
activities  with  Georgia-Pacific  and  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EDWAao  M.  Kennedt. 

Qttcstions  roB  John  Cbowkix 

(1 )  As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources,  do  you  agree  that 
Section  14  of  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  (NFMA)  you  wUl  ensure  that  For- 
est Service  sales  take  place  in  a  manner  that 
protects  competition  in  the  timber  business? 

(2)  As  an  attorney  with  G-P  and  with  L-P 
were  you  one  of  the  In-house  experts  on 
antitrust  matters?  Have  you  described  your- 


self as  the  "In-bouse  savant"  on  antitrust 
matters? 

(3)  Were  you  responsible  for  preparing  or 
approving  the  antitrust  sections  of  tbe  ousl- 
ness  practices  nianualn  for  O-P  or  L-P? 

(4)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  or  L-P.  did  you 
arrange  antitrust  claases  for  the  employees  of 
one  or  both  of  these  companies? 

(5)  As  an  attorney  for  O-P  and  L-P  were 
you  Involved  in  acquisition  matters? 

(6)  With  regard  to  acquisitions,  is  it  cor- 
rect, as  you  have  stated,  that,  as  an  attorney, 
you  "did  a  lot  in  tbe  first  years"  when  tbe 
corporations  were  "buying  up  smaU 
companies?" 

(7)  Did  you  have  a  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  to  advise  the  corporation  for  which 
you  were  an  attorney  or  general  counsel  to 
refrain  from  engaging  In  activities  which 
were  antl-competltlve  or  which  might  violate 
tbe  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States? 

Since  you  wlU  have  responsiblUty  under 
the  NFMA  to  prevent  antl-competltlve  prac- 
tices, the  extent  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
practices  which  the  court  foimd  In  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws  is  an  Important  Indica- 
tion of  your  abUlty  and  wilUngness  to  carry 
out  that  responslbUity.  Tbe  following  ques- 
tions are  addressed  to  this  Issue: 

(8)  In  your  letter  of  May  5.  1981,  to  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  Senate  AgriciUture  Commit- 
tee you  stated  that  beyond  tactical  trial  mat- 
ters, "I  have  never  been  Involved  In  the  re- 
motest way  with  any  of  the  occurrences, 
negotiations,  or  contracts  out  of  which  the 
plainUffs'  claims  allegedly  arose."  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

(9)  The  plaintiffs  In  the  SeatUe  case  al- 
leged that: 

"The  defendants  further  eliminated  mlU 
competition  by  systematlcaUy  acquiring 
ownership  or  control  of  the  sawmills  In 
southeast  Alaska,  and  by  expanding  their 
own  operations." 

The  court  determined  in  Its  prellnUnary 
findings  of  fact  that  this  aUegatlon  was  cor- 
rect. Four  of  these  acquisitions  involved  O-P, 
L-P.  or  KPC.  At  that  time.  KPC  was  either 
half-owned  or  wholly-owned  by  O-P  or  L-P. 
With  re«pect  to  thase  aciuisltions : 

(a)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  Prince  Company  by  KPC? 

(b)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
Ketchikan  Spruce  Mills  by  O-P? 

(c)  Were  you  aware  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Head) 
by  KPC? 

(d)  In  Section  X(A)  (13-16)  of  the  court's 
findings,  the  court  states  that  KPC's  refusal 
to  sell  logs  to  Schnabel  was  one  of  the  facts 
establishing  that  the  defendants  had  sys- 
tematically eliminated  competing  saw  mills 
In  southeast  AlasVa.  Fave  you  stated  that 
you  "went  up  to  Ketchikan  and  talked  with 
Schnabel"  about  "whether  to  buy  logs  or 
sell  plant  ot  KPC." 

(e)  The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  KPC  forced 
Ed  Head  of  Alaska  Timber  Corooratlon — by 

Interfering  with  his  financing  arrange- 
ments— to  enter  Into  an  arrangement  by 
which  KPC  assisted  him  In  obtaining  financ- 
ing In  return  for  transferring  ownership  of 
the  mill  to  KPC.  The  court.  In  Section  X(A) 
(17-19).  included  the  assistance  to  Ed  Head 
and  the  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill  as  one 
of  the  facts  establishing  a  svstematlc  elimi- 
nation of  competing  saw  mills.  Were  you 
aware  of  KPC's  "assistance"  to  EA  Head  and 
KPC's  takeover  of  Ed  Head's  mill? 

(10)  In  Section  VinfB)(ll).  the  court 
found  that  the  fact  that  KPC  and  Alaska 
Lumt>er  and  Pulp  (KLP)  seldom  bid  a^ralnst 
each  other  was  part  of  the  proof  that  the 
defendants  had  acted  in  concert  in  refusing 
to  comnete  ajralnst  each  other.  Were  you 
aware  that  the  defendants  seldom  bid  against 
each  other? 

(11)  In  light  of  vour  resoonslbUlty  for 
antitrust  matters  wltMn  O-P  and  L-P.  and 
your  knowledge  of  facts  which  the  court 
Judged   were   material   facts   establishing   a 
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vlolaUon  of  the  «nUtru*t  Um.  wtutt  acUon 
did  you  t*ke  to  prevent  Uieae  activities  or 
ot^er  »ctlTltlea  which  the  court  found  vlo- 
U.ed  the  antitrust  laws? 

(12)  In  light  of  your  awareness  of  these 
luur  acquUltlons,  and  especially  of  the  par- 
ticular matters  that  forced  the  acquisitions 
of  Alaska  Timber  Corporation  (Ed  Kead) 
and  Schnabel,  is  your  statement  that  "I  have 
never  been  Involved  In  the  remotest  way 
with  any  of  the  occurrences,  negotiations,  or 
contracts  out  of  which  the  plaintiffs'  claims 
allegedly  arose"  correct? 

(13)  Because  of  questions  raised  about  the 
Seattle  case,  you  wrote  in  your  letter  of 
May  S.  1081.  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  that  "It  Is  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  any  personal  connec- 
tion to  that  case  be  fully  ezolalned."  Why 
did  you  not  explain  In  that  letter  that  you 
have  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  for  a 
number  of  years? 

(14)  Will  you  make  all  documenu  signed 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  available? 

(16)  Tou  have  stated  that  your  role  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  KPC  was  "Just  a  min- 
isterial function."  Have  you  been  involved 
In  multlmllllon  dollar  consent  decree  ne- 
gotiations Involving  KPC  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administration? 

(15)  Have  you  been  involved  in  preparing 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  KPC  timber  to  Japa- 
nese buyers? 

(17)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  KPC  dis- 
cussions with  Ed  Head  relating  to  whether 
financial  assistance  would  be  provided  to 
him,  and  whether  his  mill  would  be  ac- 
quired? 

(18)  Have  you  been  involved  In  chemical 
supply  negotutlons  for  KPC? 

(19)  Have  you  been  Involved  In  conversa- 
tions with  Schnabel  and  KPC  executives  re- 
latln:;  to  whether  Schnabel  would  buy  KPC 
Iocs  or  be  forced  to  sell  out? 

(30)  Do  you  consider  the  matters  described 
In  questions  16-19  ministerial? 

(ai)  Were  the  activities  described  In  ques- 
tions 15-19  the  only  non-mlnlsterlal  ac- 
tivities in  which  you  were  involved  relating 
toECPC? 

(33)  Were  you  aware  of  any  of  the  other 
events  which  the  court  used  to  make  Its 
flndlng  that  KPC  had  violated  the  antitrust 
•aws?  If  you  are,  when  did  you  become  aware 
of  these  facts? 

In  your  recusal  on  the  small  business  set 
aside  orogram.  you  established  a  standard 
by  which  the  breadth  of  your  recusals  should 
be  Judged.  As  General  Counsel  of  L-P  you 
strongly  attacked  a  Forest  Service  Program 
which  set  aside  certain  timber  sales  for  small 
loggers.  In  your  statement  of  March  11.  1981, 
you  recused  yourself  from  "Involvement  In 
all  matters"  related  to  this  program  "because 
of  concerns  expressed  by  the  small  business 
community  .  .  .  baaed  upon  my  rrlor  partisan 
representation  of  large  business  to  cause 
amendments  to  this  pro<n«m." 

(23)  Tou  have  called  the  RARE  n  wilder- 
ness designation  process  "particularly  111- 
conoelved."  WUl  you  rectise  yourself  from 
RARE  n  matters? 

(24)  Tou  have  described  wUdemesa  advo- 
cates a«  "a  surprisingly  small  band  of  devo- 
tees .  .  .  who  have  won  an  Impressive  num- 
ber of  converu  for  reasons  best  left  to  ex- 
planaUon  of  sociologists,  psycholo^ts.  and 
theologians."  Will  you  recuse  yourself  from 
wilderness  matters? 

(26)  Tou  have  expressed  strong  opposition 
to  certain  NaUonal  Forest  Management  Act 
regulations  as  Chairman  of  the  National  For- 
est Products  Association's  Task  Group  on 
these  regulations.  Will  you  recuse  yourself 
from  unresolved  matters  in  these  regula- 
tions? 

(36)  Tou  have  described  the  present  For- 
est Service  policy  on  'non-decUnlng  even- 
flow*  tlinber  harveatry  as  'nudlcrotis."  WUl 
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you  recuse  yourself  from  all  matters  related 
to  this  policy? 

(27)  Tou  have  stated  that  the  small  loggers 
reprecent  on  Interest  group  which  could  have 
stopped  your  nomination  from  being  oaered. 
Is  it  correct  that  you  recused  yourself  from 
the  small  business  set  aside  program  as  part 
of  a  deal  to  obtain  the  nomination? 

(28)  SecUon  60a(a)  (6)  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
Uonal Interest  Lands  ConsenraUon  Act  of 
1080  authorizes  Kootznoowoo,  Inc.,  the 
Alaska  Native  village  corporation  for  Angoon. 
Alaska,  to  acquire  rights  to  certain  lands  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  under  contract  to  KPC 
for  contingency  timber  sales.  Recent  press 
reports  In  Alaska  quote  KPC  executives  as 
stating  that  KPC  will  file  a  lawsuit  chal- 
lenging the  legality  of  this  statutory  pro- 
vision. 

(a)  Have  you  had  any  discussions  with  any 
employee,  agent  or  representative  of  Ir-P. 
KPC.  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riciilture  with  regard  to  this  statutory  pro- 
vision, the  land  selection  rights  of  Kootznoo- 
woo. Inc..  or  the  lawsuit  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  representaUves  of  KPC?  If  so.  please 
give  details. 

(b)  If  a  lawsuit  is  filed  by  KPC  over  this 
Issue,  win  you  recuse  yourself  from  any  in- 
volvement In  the  matter? 

DKPASTMCNT  op  AGSICTTLTUmX, 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  13, 19S1. 
Hon.  Patsick  J.  Lxaht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaahtHfton,  D.C. 

DxAB  SxNAToa  Lsamt:  I  much  appreciated 
your  open-oundness  and  willingness  to  meet 
with  me  yesterday  in  order  for  me  to  respond 
to  your  questions  about  my  qualifications 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment.  I  tnist 
that  the  hour  and  a  quarter  which  I  spent 
with  you  and  your  two  staff  members  re- 
sponded to  all  of  your  questions  and  allayed 
any  concerns  you  might  have  about  my  qual- 
ifications or  about  any  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest. 

For  your  convenience,  I  enclose  copies  of 
the  questions  which  Seantor  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  Monday.  May  11.  1981.  to- 
gether with  my  responses  thereto.  I  also  en- 
close for  your  current  convenience  copies 
of  the  questions  which  had  been  asked  of  me 
at  the  time  of  my  confirmation  hearing  on 
March  30  by  Senators  Huddleston  and  Hart, 
copies  of  my  responses  are  also  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Caowxu.,  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary-Designate  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Bnvironment . 

VS.  Sbnatc. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  30,  1981. 
Hon.  Wai.tk>  D.  Hudolcston, 
U.S.  Senate.  Subcommittee  on  Bnvironment. 
Soil  Conservation  and  Forestry,  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
DiAa  Dm:    I   would   appreciate  It  If  you 
could  arrange  for  Mr.  John  B.  Crowell.  Jr.. 
to  answer  for  the  SubconMnlttee's  hearing 
record,  the  enclosed  questions  relating  to  his 
nomination  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
ptkTtment  of  Agriculture. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Oabt  Habt. 

Qttxstioks    bt    SsMAToa    Oabt    Habt   to    bx 
Sttbmtttcd  to  AastSTAMT  AcBicui,TtnB  Sec- 

BrTABT-DESIClfATX     JOHN     B.     CBOWBIX,     JB. 

1.  As  the  Assistant  Secretary  overseeing 
the  Forest  Service,  you  wUl  have  ntanage- 
rrent  rrsponslbllltv  for  the  23  percent  of 
Colorado's  land  which  Is  in  the  national 
forest  system.  What  Is  your  philosophy  for 
the  management  of  that  land? 

a.  Would  there  be  any  conflicts  of  interest 


between  your  current  position  of  general 
counsel  of  the  company  purchasing  the  moet 
timber  from  the  national  forests  and  a  po- 
sition as  AssisUnt  Secretary  overseeing  the 
national  forests?  What  steps  will  you  take  to 
aviid  any  conflicts  on  matters  coming  be- 
fore you  which  affect  Louisiana  Pacific. 

3.  A  federal  court  recently  fined  Louisiana 
Faolflc  81.6  million  for  an tl -competitive 
practices,  which  occurred  during  your  tenure 
as  the  company's  chief  legal  officer.  relaUng 
to  the  purchase  of  timber  from  national 
forest  lands  In  Alaska.  Did  you  have  any  role 
in  the  activities  the  court  found  to  be  Il- 
legal, and  if  so.  what  was  that  role? 

4.  One  of  the  regulations  the  Administra- 
tion has  targeted  for  administrative  review 
Is  the  Forest  Service's  regulations  on  the 
land  management  plans  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  What 
is  the  purpose  of  this  review?  What  role  will 
the  lorest  Service  play  in  this  review?  What 
effect  will  the  review  have  on  the  initial 
land  management  plans  the  Forest  Service  is 
now  preparing  for  moet  naUonal  forests? 

6.  What  is  your  position  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act's  provisions  strictly  limiting  the  amount 
of  additional  pollution  or  visibility  impair- 
ment of  "Class  I"  wilderness  areas  (those 
designated  by  Congress  before  1977)  ?  Do  you 
think  Congress  should  change  these  provi- 
sions? 

6.  What  is  your  position  on  the  wilderness 
recommendations  which  were  submitted  by 
the  previous  Administration  following  the 
Forest  Service's  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation  (RARE  11),  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  acted  on  by  Congress? 

7.  In  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act  of  1980, 
the  Forest  Service  was  directed  to  conduct 
10  wilderness  studies  "in  accordance  with 
sections  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964."  Will  the  Forest  Service,  in  con- 
ducting these  studies,  follow  the  current 
regulations  and  practices  established  imder 
sfrtions  3(c)  and  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act? 

8.  The  Colorado  delegation  and  other  in- 
terested members  of  Con<T^ss  developed  last 
3rear  statutory  provisions  on  the  "release" 
of  national  forest  lands  which  had  been 
sturiled  for  possible  wilderness  destiniatlon 
RARE  n.  These  provisions  were  Included  in 
the  C3o<orado.  New  Mexico,  and  Alaska  wil- 
derness bills.  Do  you  support  these  provi- 
sions, would  yoM  suoTwrt  the  Inclusion  of 
the  same  or  different  "release"  provisions  In 
any  additional  legislation  based  on  RARE  n? 

9.  The  conference  report  accompanying  the 
Colorado  Wilderness  Act  soeclfically  identi- 
fied fl^e  areas  which  bad  been  recommended 
for  wilderness  designation  by  the  previous 
Administration  but  were  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. The  conferees  directed  that  these  areas 
should  be  made  available  for  non-wllderness 
multi-lie  use.  Will  the  Forest  Service  under 
the  new  Administration,  continue  to  follow 
thU  directive? 

10.  In  the  Colorado  Wilderness  Act.  Con- 
gress directed  the  Forest  Service  to  sdmln- 
ister  and  interoret  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  relating  to  grazing  In  accord- 
an're  with  the  guidelines  on  grazing  policy 
and  practices  which  were  developed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Colorado  bill  and  Included 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  committee 
re->ort  accomoanylng  the  bill.  These  guide- 
lines have  subsequently  been  included  in 
the  Forest  Service  Manual  and  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  agency  officials.  Do  you  support 
these  guidelines  and  their  continued  imple- 
mentation? 

BCSrONSK  TO  TRB  QITXaTtONS  BAIBZD  BT  BENATOB 
HABT 

1.  We  will  continue  the  philosophy  of  mul- 
tiple use  management. 

2.  Upon  being  sworn  in.  I  will  have  divested 
myself  of  all  stock  ownership  in  Louisiana 
Pacific  Corporation  and  totally  severed  em- 
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ployment  connections  with  the  Company.  I 
l>ave  no  assurance  nor  have  I  sought  any 
assurance  of  reemployment  by  Louisiana  Pa- 
cific Corporation  or  any  other  company.  Any 
appeals  to  which  Louisiana  Pacific  Corpora- 
tion is  a  party  will  not  be  resolved  by  me.  I 
have  taken  all  steps  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  Ethics  la  Government  Act  of  1978. 

3.  I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  cited 
lawsuit  which  is  a  civil  antitrust  action  for 
treble  damages.  My  Involvement  in  the  case 
was  limited  to  approving  selection  made  by 
the  President  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  of 
defense  counsel  for  the  Company  and  there- 
after in  receiving  status  reports  from  such 
counsel  respecting  progress  in  preparation 
for  defense  of  the  case.  From  time  to  time 
preceding  and  during  the  trial,  I  participated 
with  such  counsel  in  a  number  of  meetings 
and  telephone  conversations  Involving  trial 
tactics  and  strategy. 

4.  The  National  Forest  Management  Act 
(NFMA)  was  enacted  in  1976.  It  required  the 
development  of  regulations  to  set  out  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  for  land  and  resource 
management  planning  on  191  million  acres  of 
National  Forest  System  lands.  The  Act  re- 
quires these  plans  to  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

For  the  past  iVi  years  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  Implementing  the  regulations  de- 
veloped in  1979  pursuant  to  the  NFMA.  The 
Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Regulatory 
Reform  has  identified  these  regulations  as  a 
possible  target  for  review  simply  because  of 
the  length  and  complexity  of  the  regulations. 
I  doubt  that  much  substantive  change  in  the 
regulations  is  likely  to  result. 

Planning  will  continue  under  current  reg- 
ulations during  this  review.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  revisions  to  the  regulations  will  not 
cause  any  significant  reworking  of  plans  now 
being  developed.  The  purpose  of  the  review 
Is  to  simpli^  the  procedures  and  Improve 
efficiency  in  planning. 

6.  In  general.  I  support  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  relative  to  limiting  visi- 
bility for  areas  designated  as  wilderness  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  The  Act  con- 
tains substantial  fiexlbillty.  I  am  concerned 
that  interpretation  of  the  Act  could  be  too 
strict.  For  example,  designation  of  integral 
vistas  outside  wilderness  areas  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  required.  A  clarification  of  Intent 
by  the  Congress  would  be  helpful. 

6.  For  the  most  part  the  RARE  II  recom- 
mendations provide  a  good  starting  point  for 
Congressional  consideration.  We  expect  Con- 
gress to  continue  its  consideration  as  to 
which  lands  should  te  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. As  requested,  we  will  provide  Congress 
specific  recommendations  on  individual  bills 

7.  Tes. 

8.  a.  Yes.  we  support  the  objectives  of  these 
provisions  in  seeking  to  resolve  the  status  of 
roadless  areas.  , 

b.  We  expect  that  release  language  wP\  be 
Included  In  any  bills  developed  In  the  97th 
Congress.  We  will  respond  to  these  propoeaU 
as  they  are  developed. 

9.  Yes. 

10.  Yes. 

RxspoNSE  or  John  B.  Cbowell.  Jb..  Abststamt 
Secbftaht-Disicnatb.  to  WarrTEN  Qnn- 
noNS  PBOi>ouNDro  Pbi'>b  to  CoNraticATioir 
HEABRtO.  Mabcr  31, 1981 
A  copy  of  the  questions  as  propounded  Is 
attached  for  ready  reference. 

1.  Part  of  my  service  for  the  past  20  years 
as  an  attorney  for  two  forest  products  com- 
panies has  involved  me  In  the  broad  con- 
cerns of  the  forest  products  Industrv  for  as- 
surini?  long-term  timber  supplies,  both  from 
prtvately  owned  and  from  Kovernmentally 
owned  lands.  Concerns  for  timber  supoly  re- 
quire anyone  who  shares  them  to  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  other  human  and  wildlife 
uses  for  forest  land  and  about  the  Interde- 
pendence of  forests,  aoll,  water,  and  graslng 


land.  From  early  youth,  I  have  had  an  abid- 
ing interest  In  the  natural  sciences  and  in 
conjenratlon  subjects. 

2.  My  prior  association  required  me  to  act 
as  an  advccate.  My  responsibilities  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  wlbb  respect  to  matters  of 
difference  between  environmental  groups  and 
other  groups  will  be  to  reader  or  recommend 
policy  decisions  based  on  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional evaluation  of  positions  put  forward  by 
contending  advocates.  Having  no  longer  to 
bs  an  advocate  would  remove  any  basis  for 
viewing  environmental  groups  as  adversaries. 

Many  Issues  relating  to  the  National  For- 
ests will  arise  in  the  context  of  policy  deci- 
sions required  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
which  mandates  provisions  for  public  partici- 
pation iJ  the  process  of  generating  the  nec- 
essary decisions.  Regulations  promulgated 
under  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
(NFMA)  prescribe  the  maajs  for  obtaining 
public  participation.  Cn  other  matters,  com- 
munications from  members  of  the  public, 
expressing  their  concerns  about  National 
Forest  Issues,  will  always  be  welcome  and 
wlU  be  evaluated  in  the  course  of  making 
decisions  related  to  those  concerns. 

3.  My  past  expressions  of  opinion  have  in 
almost  every  instance  been  consistent  in  be- 
ing both  my  own  and  those  of  my  employer. 

4.  I  am  considering  the  possible  need  fcr 
and  desirability  of  changes  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  subjects  named,  but  I  have  per- 
sonally arrived  at  no  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  them  at  present. 

5.  I  believe  that  the  planning  process  man- 
dated by  the  Forest  and  Rangeiand  Renew- 
able Resources  Planning  Act  (RPA).  as 
amended  by  the  NFMA.  has  suffered  from 
lack  of  sufficiently  precise  direction  from  the 
tcp  about  how  the  complex  planning  process 
ought  to  be  conducted.  I  intend  to  help  de- 
velop better  direction,  but  do  not  intend  that 
the  planning  processes  now  underway  should 
stop  or  that  the  processes  will  require  major 
changes.  They  certainly  should  not  be  start- 
ed over  again. 

6.  A.  Tes. 

B.  The  only  other  matters  for  which  I  can 
foresee  a  need  to  disqualify  myself  are  spe- 
cific administrative  appeals  brought  by  the 
Louisiana-Pacific  (Corporation,  my  former 
employer,  or  In  matters  arising  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act  (P  FRA)  directly  Involving  Ameri- 
can Home  Products  Corporation  for  so  long 
as  my  wife  continues  to  hold  shares  of  stock 
In  that  corporation. 

7.  A.  The  absurdity  of  the  even-flow  policy 
applies  to  Forests  in  which  there  is  an  In- 
ventory of  trees  In  excess  of  that  which  will 
produce  the  maximum  p>otential  output, 
measured  either  economically  or  biologically, 
each  and  every  decade  In  perpetuity.  In  such 
Instances,  failure  'o  plan  for  a  future  decline 
will  guarantee  failure  even  to  utilize  the 
excess  presently  standing  inventory. 

B.  The  second  growth  on  private  lands 
qtilte   clearly   already   is   materializing. 

C.  If  all  the  old  growth  on  the  National 
Forests  were  harvested  inunedlately.  there 
would  Indeed  be  possible  damage  in  the  form 
of  higher  prices  at  some  point  in  the  future 
for  those  who  would  need  timber:  but  im- 
mediate harvest  of  all  National  Forest  old- 
growth  timber  is  neither  physically  possible 
nor  is  it  being  advocated  by  me  or  by  any- 
one known  to  me. 

0.  A.  My  inter3>rctatlon  of  "overall  multi- 
ple-use objectives"  is  the  same  as  the  defini- 
tion of  "multiple  use"  provided  by  Section 
4(a)  of  the  Multiple-Use.  Sustalned-Tleld 
Act,  Including  the  definition  of  "stistalned 
yield  of  the  several  products  and  services" 
provided  by  Section  4(b)  of  that  Act. 

B.  Departures  from  even-fiow  tlmlier  har- 
vest scheduling  can  be  Justified  to  serve  only 
one  multiple-use  objective — Just  as  designa- 
tions of  wilderness  areas  can  be  Justified  to 
serve  only  the  v^demeaa  concept. 


C.  Departures  from  even-flow  timber  bar- 
vest  scheduling  which  would  irreversibly  or 
permanently  diimage  watershed  or  recreation 
values  or  wildlife  habitat  ought  not  to  be 
approved. 

9.  I  have  as  yet  not  even  begun  to  explore 
the  means  for  achieving  highest  harvest 
levels  from  the  National  Forests. 

10.  Preservation  of  the  targeted  timber 
harvest  goal  of  11.9  billion  board  feet  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  signifies  nothing 
other  than  the  determination  that  it  is  an 
appropriate  level  given  the  fiscal  year  1982 
euort  to  control  Government  expenditures. 

11.  I  do  not  recall  making  the  recommen- 
dation, nor  do  I  recall  the  rationale  upon 
which  it  was  premised.  Therefore  I  have  no 
present  position  on  the  issue,  nor  can  I  pre- 
dict what  may  be  my  position  in  the  future. 

12.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  alleged  conces- 
sion by  the  Forest  Service,  nor  do  I  know 
whether  it  is  accurate.  I  very  much  doubt, 
however,  that  I  will  advocate  the  reduction 
of  all  subsidies  now  used  to  achieve  multi- 
ple-use objectives,  since  the  only  use  likely 
to  carry  the  cost  of  Its  objective  is  timber 
harvesting  or  mineral  leasing. 

13.  (jovemment  investments  ought  gener- 
ally to  t>e  cost  elective,  but  if  all  Government 
expendittves  had  to  demonstrate  a  return 
on  Investment,  many  programs  would  be 
eliminated,  including  many  expenditures  on 
National  Forest  lands. 

14.  Preliminarily  it  should  be  clear  from  a 
reading  of  the  referenced  speech  that  I  was 
not  critical  of  all  wilderness  designations, 
per  se.  One  conclusion  of  the  paper,  adduced 
from  a  plethora  of  evidence  cited,  was  that 
the  wilderness  concept  has  had  a  pervasive 
influence  on  policy  for  managing  the  Na- 
tional Forests. 

15.  A.  My  understanding  of  the  definition 
of  "wilderness"  is  that  supplied  by  Section 
2(c)  of  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964. 

B.  Wilderness  seems  to  be  a  multiple-use 
category  established  by  Section  2  of  the  Mul- 
tiple-Use. Sustalned-Tleld  Act  and  by  refer- 
ences in  Section  6(e)(1),  and  6(g)(3)  (A) 
of  the  NFMA. 

C.  No. 

D.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  Congress  at 
some  future  time  to  consider  declasslfjrlng 
as  wilderness  those  areas  which  have  demon- 
strable oil  and  gas.  mineral,  or  timber  values 
or  which  might  better  or  more  fairly  be 
utilized  for  recreation  if  motor  access  were 
available. 

16.  The  forest  products  industry's  essential 
disagreement  with  the  concept  of  acreage 
limitations  on  clear  cuts  Is  that  It  deprives 
the  landmanager  of  sometimes  needed  flexi- 
bility to  deviate  from  the  limit.  I  agree  with 
that  position.  The  NPMA  re<Tu'atlcn<!  as  ulti- 
mately promulgated,  however,  contain  a 
mechanism  In  Section  219.13(dM2i  which 
would  permit  limits  to  be  exceeded  in  some 
circumstances,  thereby  largely  satisfying  the 
industry's  original  objections. 

17.  An  unvarying  streamslde  protection 
strip  requirement  was  objected  to  by  the 
forest  products  industry  because  It  could  In 
some  cases  not  be  necessary,  while  In  other 
cases  it  could  be  Inadequate.  The  require- 
ment In  Section  219.13(e)  of  the  NFMA  regu- 
lations for  paying  "spetAal  attention"  to 
"land  and  vegetation  for  approximately  100 
feet  from  the  edges  of  all  perennial  streams, 
lakes,  and  other  bodies  of  water"  could  result 
in  preventing  harvest  of  high  value  timber 
species  with  very  little  corresponding  benefit 
for  other  values.  More  refined  terminology  in 
this  portion  of  the  regulations  would  be 
appropriate. 

18.  I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  dted 
lawsuit.  My  Involvement  in  the  case  was  lim- 
ited to  approving  selection  made  by  the 
President  of  Ketchikan  Pulp  Ckimpany  of  de- 
fense counsel  for  the  Company  and  there- 
after In  receiving  status  reports  from  such 
counsel  re^>ectlng  progress  in  preparation 
for  defense  of  the  case.  From  time  to  time 
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prvcttdlng  and  during  trua,  I  p«xtlclp»ted 
wltb  sucn  counsel  In  *.  number  ot  meetings 
and  telephone  conversations  involving  trial 
tactics  and  strategy. 

Quaaiiows  roa  AaaiSTAirr  SacarrAaT- 
DaSICNATX  CaowKU. 

1.  Kany  of  the  questions  surrounding  your 
nomination  arise  from  a  concern  o.er  your 
backgiotmd  as  a  corporate  attorney  lor  a 
major  timber  Industry  firm.  To  address  those 
concerns  please  outline  your  views,  experi- 
ence*, qualifications  In  regard  to  wUdlUe. 
soUa.  environment  and  multiple-use  natural 
reaourcea. 

3.  Aa  General  Counsel  to  Louisiana  Pacific 
you  were  often  on  opposite  sides  of  issues 
from  wivlronmental  groups.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  will  you  continue  to  view  these 
groups  as  aoversarles?  What  steps  will  you 
take  to  assure  broad  public  participation  on 
Issues  relating  to  our  national  forests? 

3.  Tou  have  spoken  out  on  a  wide  variety 
of  forestry  and  environmental  issues  in  the 
past  for  which  you  will  be  responsible  as  As- 
sistant Secretary.  In  one  of  your  more  recent 
speeches,  for  example,  before  the  Society  of 

.  American  Foresters,  you  espouse  particularly 
Strong  views  on  the  matters  of  wilderness 
and  departures  from  sustained  timber  yields 
for  our  national  forests.  Earlier,  In  testimony 
before  Congressional  commltte<«.  you  have 
criticized  the  Forest  Service's  smai!  business 
timber  set-aside  program  and  certain  for- 
estry proTlalons  wb*ch  have  since  been  In- 
corporated Into  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  and  which  are  now  part  of  the 
Forest  Service's  regulations. 

A.  Can  you  indicate  to  this  Committee, 
regarding  these  past  statements,  whether  you 
were  expressing  your  personal  philosophy  or 
that  of  your  employer,  the  Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation. 

B.  If  the  latter,  can  you  explain  how  your 
views  on  some  of  these  matters  differ  from 
that  of  the  Loulslsna-Paclflc  Corporation? 

4.  Tou  have  been  at  work  in  the  Deoart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  pending  your  confirma- 
tion. Are  you  considering: 

A.  Changes  In  RARE  n  wUdemess  recom- 
mendations? 

B.  Changes  in  the  previous  Administra- 
tion's position  of  support  for  the  so-called 
"sufflciency/release"  compromise  attached  to 
State  or  area  wide  legislation? 

C.  Proposals  for  changing  National  Forest 
Management  Act  regulations? 

5.  A  recurring  comolaint  which  we  have 
heard  from  many  interest  grou-s  and  fores- 
try professionals  has  been  that  Forest  Serv- 
ice planning  has  been  sub'ect  to  a  number  of 
new  initiatives,  false  starts,  new  laws,  new 
circumstances  as  required  by  court  orier 
and  that  subsequently  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainly and  some  confusion  and  delay  have 
accompanied  Forest  Service  land  \manage- 
ment  planning.  This  Committee,  as  you 
^o"-  P'*yed  a  major  role  In  writing  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act,  the  Resources 
Planning  Act  snd  the  other  Ia'>  s  which  nro- 
vlde  the  framework  to  Forest  Service  plan- 
ning. We  have  been  eager  to  see  the  planning 
process  get  olT  on  the  right  foot  and  be  al- 
lowed to  succeed  without  the  fits  and  starts. 

A.  Do  you  believe  that  w^  sho-i'l  let  the 
process  work  itself  out  and  let  the  Forest 
Service  work  within  Its  current  regulations 
»nd  program? 

B.  Do  you  belle-re  that  we  will  be  better  off 
by  once  again  attemotlng  to  review  the 
planning  and  land  allocation  process  and 
potentiallv  start  all  over  again? 

«.  Tn  a  December  story  about  your  pend- 
ing appointment  to  this  Dosltlon.  the  Gan- 
nett newspaper  chain  datmed  that  in  an  in- 
t«rvlew  you  said  that  If  nominated  and  con- 
firaed  you  would  disqualify  yourself  from 
making  any  decisions  regarding  the  small 
Sf  f'^^JTo""^  pro«-am-JomtIy  rurby 


A.  Is  this  stUl  your  poslUon? 

B.  Are  there  other  areas  of  the  Job  from 
which  you  believe  you  would  need  to  dla- 
quallfy  yourself  as  well? 

7.  In  your  recent  speech  to  the  Society  of 
Asierlcan  Foresters,  you  strongly  criticized 
aa  "absurd"  the  Forest  Service  policy  of 
"even-flow"  timber  harvest  scheduling.  As  I 
understand  it,  this  means  that  the  Forest 
Service  limits  the  amount  that  Is  cut  on  a 
given  forest  to  levels  that  can  continue  to 
be  cut  for  all  future  decades. 

A.  Isnt  there  an  element  of  risk  to  the 
Forest  Service  In  planning  cutting  levels 
that  call  for  a  decline  in  future  decades? 

B.  You  have  said  that  the  Forest  Service 
must  fill  the  gap  with  increased  timber  har- 
vest while  waiting  for  second-growth  on  pri- 
vate lands.  What  If  that  second  growth 
doesn't  materialize? 

C.  Might  the  economic  Impacts  of  excep- 
tions to  sustained  yields  (departures)  be  very 
damaging  to  future  generations  if  the  old- 
growth  runs  out  before  second-growth  Is 
there  to  replace  it? 

8.  CXmgress  allowed  for  limited  exceptions 
to  even-flow  policy  If  Individual  forest  plans 
showed  that  these  "departures"  were  neces- 
sary to  achieve  "overall  multiple-use  ob- 
jectives." 

A.  What  is  your  interpretation  of  overall 
multiple-use  objectives? 

B.  Can  departures  be  Justlfled  If  only  one 
multlplc-use  objective  (i.e..  Increased  tim- 
ber) is  served? 

C.  Would  you  approve  "departures"  that 
would  damage  watershed  or  recreation 
values  or  reduce  needed  wildlife  habitat? 

9.  Tou  have  advo:»ted  higher  harvest 
levels  for  the  National  Forests  and  have  In- 
dicated that  you  intend  to  pursue  that  goal. 
To  manage  these  additional  sales,  the  Forest 
Service  will  be  needing  more  people  and 
more  money — people  to  plan  for  the  sales, 
lay  them  out,  adinlnlster  them  and  monitor 
them  and  money  to  build  roads,  mitigate  the 
effects,  reforest  if  need  be  and  continue  tlm- 
Ijer  management.  Would  you  expect  to  ask 
OMB  for  this  additional  funding  and  per- 
sonnel or  take  It  from  other  programs? 

10.  In  the  FT  1983  budget  revisions,  the 
timber  sales  request  stayed  at  11.9  billion 
board  feet  while  reductions  were  made  In 
recre2.tlon,  flsh  and  wildlife  and  social  pro- 
grams. The  result  Is  very  uneven  Resources 
Planning  Act  funding. 

Is  this  a  signal  that  timber  outputs  will 
be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  U8F8 
budget,  with  the  other  multiple  uses  taking 
a  bM;k  seat? 

11.  Tou  chaired  the  Natioal  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Association  task  force  on  the  National 
Ftorest  Management  Act  regulations.  In  your 
comments  en  the  NPMA  regulations,  as  flrst 
proposed  in  1978.  you  urged  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  drop  consideration  of  "wildlife  habi- 
tat" objectives  in  shaping  and  blending 
clearcuts  The  Forest  Service  kept  the  lan- 
guage in  their  final  rules.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, what  win  your  position  be  on  this 
Issue? 

13.  Secretary  Block  has  indicated  that 
USDA  proTrams  should  ston  s-<bsidles  that 
Interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  free  mar- 
ket. The  Forest  Service  concedes  that  33  per- 
cent of  the  timber  volume  sold  falls  to  re- 
cover timber-related  costs.  Purchasers  of 
these  sales-below-costs  gain  advantages  over 
purchasers  on  the  free  market.  Will  you  re- 
duce such  subsidies? 

13.  The  discount  rate  is  a  measure  of  the 
porernments  future  returns  based  on  current 
Investments.  OMB  considers  7>4  or  10  percent 
to  be  a  reasonable  discount  rate.  The  Forest 
Service  has  recently  proposed  maintaining  a 
4  percent  discount  rate.  Shouldn't  the  gov- 
ernment be  making  more  cost  effective  in- 
vestments when  engaging  In  commodity  pro- 
duction? 

14.  In  your  speech  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  in 


Spokane.  Waahlngton.  in  October,  1980,  you 
strongly  criticized  wilderness  designations  In 
national  forests. 

A.  What  Is  your  understanding  of  the  defi- 
nition of  "wUderness"  under  the  1984  Wil- 
derness Act? 

B.  In  what  ways  is  wilderness  a  multiple 
use  category? 

C.  Is  it  your  position  that  no  new  national 
forest  areas  should  be  added  to  the  National 
WUderness  Preservation  Syatem? 

D.  Is  It  your  position  that  some  lands  des- 
ignated as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  should  be  declassified  as 
wilderness?  What  criteria  would  you  use  to 
make  this  determination? 

15.  The  forest  products  Industry  has  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  clearcuttln<j  size 
standards  In  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act  regulations.  Do  you  agree  with  this 
position?  V/hat  changes  in  standards,  if  any, 
do  you  support? 

16.  The  forest  products  Industry  has  ex- 
pressed strong  opposition  to  a  national 
streamside  protection  strip  standard  In  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  regulations. 
Do  you  agree?  If  so,  do  you  plan  to  propose 
any  changes? 

17.  Are  you  familiar  with  a  civil  antitrust 
case  entitled  Reid  Brothers  Logging  Company 
against  Ketchikan  Pulp  Company  and  Alaska 
Lumber  and  Pulp  Company  in  the  District 
court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washina- 
ton?  In  what  way.  If  any.  were  you  Involved 
in  providing  counsel,  advice,  services,  or  staff 
in  this  case?e 

0  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Crowell,  the  President's  nomi- 
nee for  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.  Mr.  Crowell  is  a  proven 
professional  of  unusual  capability  and 
has  gained  recognition  and  admiration 
from  a  wide  breadth  of  associates,  col- 
leagues, and  critics. 

Mr.  Crowell  has  demonstrated  his  in- 
tegrity and  objectivity  and  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant asset  to  the  President's  team. 

1  am  pleased  to  support  and  urge  the 
full  Senate  to  confirm  his  nomination.* 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
will  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  but. 
for  the  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  in 
length   in   which   Senators   may   speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BOSTON  CELTICS  WIN  THE  1981 
BASKETBALL  WORLD  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  Join  in  the 
Celtic  Pride  and  congratulate  the  Boston 
Celtics  on  winning  the  1981  world  champion- 
ship of  basketball. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kennedt,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Today  Senator  Tson- 
GAs  and  I  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  benate  expressed  their  admiration 
for  the  Boston  Celtics,  who  have  made 
basketball  history  once  more  by  winning 
their  14th  world  championship.  We  all 
.strive  for  excellence:  the  Boston  Celtics 
have  shown  surpassng  excellence  over 
the  course  of  three  decades.  They  have 
thrilled  our  city,  our  State,  and  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  proud  of  the  way  they  played 
and  the  way  they  won  this  year  and  in 
years  past.  Again,  they  achieved  a  vic- 
tory in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Celtics. 
And  they  brought  the  championship 
home  where  it  belongs— to  Massachu- 
setts—the birthplace  of  basketball. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  rise  to  salute  the  Boston  Celtics,  the 
premier  team  in  basketball  history,  the 
premier  team  of  the  hour,  the  champions 
of  the  National  Basketball  Association. 

The  Celtics  have  brought  honor  on 
Ma.ssachusetts  wh'ch  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent in  this  body  and  on  the  capital 
lity  of  Boston.  With  a  combination  of 
commitment,  endurance,  and  skill,  they 
have  overcome  significant  disadvan- 
tages and  formidable  opponents  to  win 
the  championship  for  the  14th  t'me.  con- 
firming what  is  now  a  great  tradit'on. 

Mr.  President,  commitment,  endur- 
ance and  skill  are  talents  which  we 
legislators  admire  in  our  own  forum. 
Let  us  pay  tribute  today  to  the  Boston 
Celtics  who  have  applied  these  skills 
superbly  in  the'r  forum.  The  players, 
the  coaches,  the  owner  and  espec'ally  the 
general  manager.  Arnold  "Red"  Auer- 
bach,  played  a  game  with  great  heart, 
lifted  the  .spirit  of  our  citizens  and  made 
us  all  part  of  their  championship. 

For  some  time.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  working  with  business,  civic  and 
government  leaders  to  provide  a  first- 
class  sports  and  entertainment  facility 
for  the  greater  Boston  area.  I  believe  we 
will  overcome  all  obstacles  to  succeed  in 
this  venture.  The  Boston  Celtics  would 
be  a  first-class  gem  in  such  a  first-class 
setting. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas.  Their  teams  were  magnificent 
and  worthy  onponents. 

Mr.  President.  Massachusetts  and 
Boston  have  d'stlnpiiished  them.selves  in 
the  past  by  offering  to  the  Nation  many 
unique  personalities  and  achievements. 

I  stand  In  th's  bodv  to  salute  today 
the  NBA  chamoions,  the  Boston  Ce'tlcs. 
unioue  personalities  with  a  unique 
achievement.  They  have  done  us  proud— 
we  return  the  honor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  reso'ution  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  adjust  the  last  sentence  to 
meet  the  objection. 

I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  yield 
for  a  quest.on,  what  is  this  about  basket- 
ball having  been  invented  in  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WeU,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  after  the  hard-fought  contest 
which  took  place  recently  l)etween  a  very 
outstanding  team  from  Texas  and  the 
team  from  Boston  I  am  proud  to  say,  the 
Boston  team  prevailed.  If  the  Senator 
will  read  his  history  of  the  origin  of 
basketball,  he  will  find  out  that  the  first 
games  were  played  in  1891  in  my  home 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  At  least  that  is  what 
they  claim  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thought  the  Indians  in- 
vented  it   before   Columbus   discovered 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  different 
game. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  repeat  the  nice  things 
he  said  about  the  Houston  Rockets,  I  will 
not  object  to  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Fine. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  137),  together 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follow^: 
S.  Res.  137 

To  Join  In  the  Celtic  Pride  and  congratu- 
late the  Boston  Celtics  on  winning  the  1981 
world  cbam-:)ionshlp  of  basketball. 

Whereas  on  May  14.  1981.  the  Boston  Cel- 
tics won  the  world  professional  basketball 
cham-lonshlp; 

Whereas  the  Boston  Celtics  performed 
throughout  the  regular  season  and  the 
cham'lonship  playoffs  with  exceptional  skill 
and  gave  a  special  thrill  to  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  entire  nation: 

Whereas  the  victory  of  the  Boston  Celtics 
this  year  reiresents  their  fourteenth  world 
championship: 

Whereas  the  Boston  Celtics  have  won  more 
world  cham-!lonships  than  any  other  team 
In  the  history  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  we  Join  in  the  Cel- 
tic Pride  and  congratulate  the  Boston  Cel- 
tics professional  basketball  team  for  win- 
ning the  1981  world  basketball  champion- 
ship. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.   President.  I  was 
about  to  say  I  do  not  know  what  the 
schedule  for  the  Senate  will  be  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  Without  unani- 
mous consent  it  is  not  possible  to  present 


to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  until 
tomorrow.  I  had  announced  earlier  today 
that  I  had  hoped  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  act  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution  and,  per- 
haps, the  Senate  could  turn  to  its  con- 
sideration this  day.  But  I  am  advised 
by  the  other  body  that  they  do  not  plan 
to  do  that  until  tomorrow. 

It  is  my  expectation  then  that  shortly 
we  will  recess  the  Senate  over  imtil  to- 
morrow, and  my  hope  and  expectation 
will  be  that  we  can  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  budget  resolution, 
perhaps  both  of  them,  tomorrow.  In  any 
event,  both  of  them  can  be  disposed  of 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

I  said  earlier  today  if  we  could  not 
finish  action  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  by  Friday  of  this  week  it 
is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
turn next  week.  We  have  to  have  au- 
thority, for  the  operating  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Government  because  that  au- 
thority expires  on  June  5,  and  the  time 
is  very  short. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow  that  there 
be  special  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
the  following  Senators  in  the  following 
order,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oidahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  and  the  distinguished 
Ssnator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcihi). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
get  our  bearings  and  figure  out  what  we 
are  going  to  do  next,  I  am  willing  to  yield 
to  any  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  inquire  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  any  intention  to  advance  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Holdridge? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  do,  and  as  soon 
as  I  can  can  get  clearance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  nomination  and 
any  nominations  we  may  reach  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment  in  or- 
der to  gain  some  time  to  check  those 
clearances,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRSaiDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectian.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SOUDARITY  SXJNDAY 

Ifr.  IIOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprlnted  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDTWO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  UUe. 

The  legislation  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  raaolntlon  (S.  Rea.  138)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Sen*te  In  support  of  "Solidarity 
Sunday." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  purpose  of  the 
reservation  is  to  say  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  cleared  on  th's  side. 
Not  only  are  there  no  objecticms,  but 
I  understand  there  are  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  So  we 
wdcome  this  Initiative  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Soiate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  which  was  submitted  bv  Mr. 
MoTHiHAH.  for  himself,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Bbaslzt.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Wkickzii. 
Mr.  WnxuMS.  Mr.  Pill,  Mr.  Rieglk.  Mr. 
Bauctts,  Mr.  Lxvnv.  Mr.  MrrzKNBATni,  Mr. 
Hattisld,  Mr.  Crilxs.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
BufTSEM,  Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Boinr.  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Snacs,  Mr.  Qoldwatkr.  Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA,  Mr.  Hkinz.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
East.  Mrs.  KASSXSAtnc,  Mr.  Bn>KN.  and 
Mr.  ORA.<(SLr7. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  maiorlty  leader 
for  his  generous  support  of  this  measure 
which  will  mean  a  very  great  deal  to 
persons  in  our  coimtry  and  the  persons 
abroad  to  know  that  the  Senate  speaks 
In  this  way  unanimously  and  bipartisanly 
on  an  issue  of  great  humanitarian 
concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introducing 
for  the  conslderatiMi  of  my  colleagues  a 
resolution  exoress^ng  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports  Soli- 
darity Simday,  an  annual  event  in  which 
Americans  of  an  faiths  demonstrate  their 
solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Union  s  3  mil- 
lion oppressed  Jews.  It  is  now  10  years 
since  the  Greater  New  York  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  first  held  a  day  of  rallies 
and  meetings  in  New  York  City.  As  in  the 
past.  S(riidarity  Simday  will  be  attended 
by  thousands  of  Americans  from  across 
the  country. 

This  year's  gathering  will  be  of  special 
importance,  for  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  in  the  past  year  stepped  uo  their 
campaign  of  harassment  and  infmlda- 
tlon  of  Soviet  Jews.  Despite  the  commit- 
ments undertaken  by  the  Soviets  and 
Helsinki  and  In  the  UN  Declarat'on  of 
Human  Rights,  the  right  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  emigrate  has  again  been  seriouslv  cur- 
tailed. Whereas  52.000  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1979,  only 
21,000  received  permissicm  in  1980,  a  re- 
duction of  58  percent.  During  the  first 
3  months  of  1981,  this  rate  of  emigration 
has  been  still  further  reduced.  In  March, 
for  Instance,  Mily  996  Jews  received  per- 
mlnlao  to  go  abroad  so  that  they  might 
practice  their  religion  as  they  wish. 


The  denial  of  emigration,  alas.  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself,  the  (^clally  sanc- 
tioned campaign  of  anti-Semitism  con- 
tinues unabated. 

Publications  of  all  kinds.  Including 
children's  magazines,  attribute  the  fall- 
ings of  the  Soviet  system  to  Imagined 
Jewish,  Zionist  machinations  that  have 
not  been  fabricated  in  such  elaborate  and 
repugnant  detail  since  the  fall  of  the 
Third  Reich.  Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture 
classes  have  been  disrupted  and  sus- 
pended, Jewish  students  find  it  increas- 
ingly dilOcult  to  gain  admission  to  uni- 
versities. Jews  expressing  any  interest  in 
moving  to  Israel  are  automatically  fired 
from  any  position  of  responsibility  and 
have  the  greatest  dlfBcultles  in  securing 
any  employment  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  pretend 
that  we  are  unaware.  We  dare  not  allow 
the  Soviets  to  think  we  do  not  care.  We 
know  what  the  Soviets  have  done  to  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky.  We  know  what  they 
have  done  to  Viktor  Brallovslcy.  We 
Icnow  about  Vladimir  Kisllk.  We  will  not 
forget  them.  We  will  continue  to  press 
for  the  release  of  the  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish prisoners  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  AxKl  we  will  continue  to  offer  a 
safe  haven  for  those  who  would  preserve 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  faith  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  Western 
world,  and  especially  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  demonstrate 
our  commitment  to  religious  tolerance, 
to  basic  human  rights,  to  the  right  of 
peoples  to  emigrate  and  travel  freely  in 
the  worid,  by  expressing  our  support  for 
Solidarity  Sunday.  The  resolution  I  am 
proposing  offers  an  opportunity  for  every 
Member  to  do  so.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Senator  D'Amato, 
is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  are  26  other  Senators.  We  would, 
of  course,  welcome  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  as  quickly  as  possible  to  enact  this 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  138)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

S.  Rxs.  138 

Whereas  on  May  31.  1981.  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  wlU  sponsor 
■  Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  their  resolve 
to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  be- 
leaguered people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  Conference  in  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seelcing  to  express 
their  solidarity  with  the  almost  three  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  is 
being  denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others:  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Kations,  the  Soviet  Constitution,  and 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  clearly 
recognize  those  rights;  and 

Whereas   the   Government   of   the   Soviet 


Union  baa  recently  lmplem«nt«d  additional 
restrictive  measures  sharply  reducing  the 
number  of  people  eligible  to  emigrate:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  culture  classes  and  legal  and  sd- 
entlflc  seminars,  by  threatening  Hebrew 
teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish  kinder- 
garten called  the  Oan;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist  and 
cultural  figure.  Dr.  Viktor  Brailovsky,  was  ar- 
rested in  November  1980  and  charged  with 
slandering  the  Soviet  State;  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  Job 
and  educational  opportunities;   and 

Whereas  thoufands  of  Innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the  So- 
viet Union,  have  been  subjected  to  Illegal 
Induction  Into  the  armed  forces,  incarcera- 
tion in  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  In  isclatin?  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  In  the  West  so  long 
as  those  of  us  who  cherish  liberty  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered 
people  everjrwhere;  and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday"  will  serve  as 
an  expression  of  determination  to  continue 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  for  the  Soviet  Jew- 
ish Prisoners  of  Conscience  incarcerated 
solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate,  and 
the  veteran  refusniks  who  have  awaited  exit 
visas  for  up  to  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  their  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  In  other 
countries,  and  Insure  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligioi's  beliefs  and  cultural  expression:  Now. 
therefore,  be  « 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Confess  supports  "Solidarity  Sun- 
day" in  an  effort  to  achieve  thet*  goals. 


NEW  WORLD  INFORMATION  ORDER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  our  Nation's  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
faced  no  more  urgent  task  than  to  make 
clear  to  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Th'rd  World  the  danger  of  alining 
f.hpm«*lves  '^th  th^  totaHtarisn  bloc  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  Third  World  has  al- 
ready moved  closer  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  nowhere  with  more  pernicious  effect 
than  in  negotiations  with'n  UNESCO  on 
what  Is  known  as  the  New  World  In- 
formation Order. 

With  Soviet  encouragement,  a  number 
of  Third  World  states  have  since  1978 
promoted  the  view  within  international 
forums  that  there  is  an  unacceptable 
"imbalance"  in  the  flow  of  Information 
between  the  developed  and  less  developed 
worlds,  and  that  the  Western  news  media 
are  the  principal  culprits.  The  West's  re- 
sponse has  been  simple,  straight-forward 
and  principled.  While  offering  to  pro- 
vide equipment  and  training  to  Journal- 
ists in  the  developing  co'mtries,  the 
Western  States  have  malTitaired  that, 
above  all.  the  flow  of  information  must 
be  free.  They  have  held  that  no  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  technological  level 


of  Third  World  media,  however  com- 
mendable In  other  respects,  should  Inter- 
fere with  this  freedom. 

By  contrast,  the  advocates  of  a  New 
World  Information  Order  seek  what  they 
call  "balance."  What  they  mean  by  this 
is  all  too  clear.  It  has  been  urged,  for 
example,  that  UNESCO  begin  to  define 
"appropriate  criteria  to  govern  truly  ob- 
jective news  selection."  Now  when  gov- 
ernments in  most  of  the  world's  coun- 
tries begin  to  pass  on  what  is  objective, 
they  will  Inevitably  have  in  mind  what  Is 
favorable  to  them.  And  Indeed  an  Inter- 
national censorship  apparatus  has  al- 
ready been  proposed.  To  guarantee  ob- 
jectivity, UNESCO  has  begim  to  discuss 
what  Is  called  the  "protection  of  Jour- 
nalists," or  in  an  unvarnished  term, 
licensing.  The  Soviets,  who  stand  to  gain 
the  most  from  the  regulation  of  Interna- 
tional news,  could  not  be  more  pleased. 

How  have  the  United  States  and  the 
West  reacted?  In  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  the  American  hope  to  defiect 
this  issue,  to  submerge  it  in  an  endless 
series  of  negotiations,  studies,  reviews, 
and  so  forth.  Accordingly,  when  the 
MacBride  Commission  was  formed  to 
consider  the  principles  of  the  New  World 
Information  Order  2  years  ago,  and 
ended  by  endorsing  many  of  them,  our 
representatives  pursued  a  strategy  of 
damage  limitation  whose  goal  was  delay 
and  evasion.  Last  October  when  the  Mac- 
Bride  Commission's  conclusions  were 
under  review  at  the  21st  Oeneral  Con- 
ference of  UNESCO,  the  U.S.  delegation 
congratulated  Itself  that  It  had  mana«!ed 
to  commit  itself  only  to  still  further 
study. 

This  was  thought  shrewd.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  at  the  time  the  New  York 
Times,  among  others,  did  not  think  so. 
Its  editors  were  alarmed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment was  seeking  to  compromise 
principles  whose  substance  must  be  pre- 
served entire  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  at 
all.  As  the  Times  put  It: 

The  motive  of  those  who  clamor  loudest 
for  Information  order  should  be  plain  to  aU. 
There  is  simply  no  way  to  "negotiate"  or 
"compromise"  with  them  on  the  meaning  of 
free  speech. 

Mr.  President,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Times'  assessment  is  now  clear  to  all. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  March  14  num- 
ber of  the  New  Republic,  Mr.  Charles 
Krauthammer,  a  speech  writer  for  Vice 
President  Mondale  and  now  associate 
editor  at  the  magazine,  brilUantly  re- 
vealed how  little  our  hopes  have  been 
realized.  Most  shocking  Is  his  account  of 
the  effort  made  earlier  this  year  by  the 
UNESCO  Secretariat  to  convene  Third 
World  and  Soviet  press  organizations  in 
a  secret  meeting.  Thus  freed  from  incon- 
venient objections  in  defense  of  press 
freedom,  they  would  have  been  able  to 
draw  up  a  code  for  the  protection  of 
journalists,  presumably  to  be  presented 
to  the  West  as  a  fait  accompli.  Ameri- 
can representatives,  we  learn,  heard  of 
this  scheduled  meetmg  just  2  weeks  be- 
forehand and  only  by  chance.  Only  by 
steady  and  vehement  protest  were  they 
able  to  open  it  to  representatives  of  the 
Western  press. 


This  Is  an  astonishing  expose  of  what 
we  have  come  to — meetings  of  interna- 
tional organizations  held  in  secret  so  as 
to  exclude  the  United  States.  Does  one 
have  to  say  that  if  they  prefer  to  meet 
without  us  we  can  readily  oblige  them? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  advocate  with- 
drawal from  UNESCO  but  I  believe  that 
this  affair  must  remind  us,  and  indeed 
warn  us,  how  uncongenial  its  environ- 
ment and  that  of  other  international  or- 
ganizations have  become.  We  move 
among  representatives  of  many  states 
that  regard  liberal -democratic  principles 
as  at  best  a  reproach,  and  at  worst  a 
continuing  challenge  to  their  own  legiti- 
macy. It  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  meet- 
ings In  secret. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  course?  The 
strategy  followed  by  the  United  States 
in  these  forums  heretofore  has  proved 
futile,  even  dangerous.  While  we  have 
muffled  our  opposition,  and  avoided  a 
categorical  statement  of  our  principles, 
in  hopes  that  the  whole  matter  might 
somehow  fade  away,  the  proponents  of 
a  New  World  Information  Order  have 
become  only  more  extreme.  This  has  been 
clear  for  some  time. 

Remember,  the  MacBride  Commission 
itself  never  endorsed  the  licensing  of 
Journalists.  Yet  this  question  has  not 
only  remained  as  an  item  of  negotiation 
but  is  being  pursued  by  the  UNESCO 
Secretariat,  determinedly  and  in  secret. 
If  this  is  so,  what  have  our  patience  and 
clever  equivocations  brought  us?  Noth- 
ing. There  could  be  no  better  lesson  than 
this  In  the  limits  of  good  will  alone  as  a 
diplomatic  strategy.  What  we  need,  what 
the  West  has  long  lacked,  is  a  concise 
and  imequivocal  declaration  of  objectives 
and  strategy. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  coherent  Western  counteroffen- 
slve  has  been  laimched  m  this  key  battle 
of  the  worldwide  ideological  struggle. 
Yesterday's  New  York  Times  reported 
that  over  the  weekend  leaders  of  Inde- 
pendent news  organizations  from  20 
countries,  developed  and  developing 
alike,  assembled  at  Tallolres,  France  and 
Issued  a  major  declaration  of  principle 
and  position.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  careful  note  of  this  strong  and  un- 
ambiguous defense  of  that  most  precious 
right  of  a  free  people:  The  right  of  opin- 
ion and  expression  that  is  both  epito- 
mized and  guaranteed  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  press. 

Mr.  President,  the  Declaration  of 
Tallolres  is  a  major  historical  document. 
It  will  be  cited  in  future  as  the  free 
world's  statement  of  what  is  important 
In  this  debate  and  what  we  mean  to  do. 

It  shall  be  noted  that  the  meeting  at 
Tallolres  was  organized  privately,  by  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  School  of  Public  Di- 
plomacy at  Tufts  University's  Fletcher 
School  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee.  It  was  at- 
tended by  individuals  representing  inde- 
pendent news  organizations  from 
aroimd  the  world.  It  is  not  a  policy 
statement  of  governments,  but  an  ex- 
pression by  journalists  themselves  of 
what  Is  vital  to  the  functioning  of  a  free 
press. 


The  declaration  states,  for  instance, 
that— 

There  can  be  no  international  code  of 
Joumallstio  ethics;  the  plurality  of  views 
makes  this  impossible. 

It  also  asserts  that — 

Journalists  seek  no  special  protection  nor 
any  special  status  and  oppose  any  proposals 
that  would  control  journalists  in  the  name 
of  protecting  them. 

And,  speaking  directly  to  UNESCO, 
the  declaration  says: 

We  reject  the  view  of  press  theoreticians 
and  those  national  or  international  officials 
who  claim  that  while  people  in  some  coun- 
tries are  ready  for  a  free  press,  those  In  other 
countries  are  insufficiently  developed  to  en- 
joy that  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  President  Rea- 
gan and  Secretary  of  State  Haig  to  make 
full  use  of  this  Declaraticm  in  those  in- 
ternational forums  where  governments 
only  are  represented.  The  men  and 
wcHnen  of  the  press  clearly  mean  to 
speak  for  themselves  whenever  they  are 
able.  All  of  us  In  the  Congress  should 
similarly  be  familiar  with  the  substance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Tallolres. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Tal- 
lolres be  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  New  York  Times  article  report- 
ing the  meeting  and  Charles  Krautham- 
mer's essay  from  the  New  York  RepubUc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  18.  1981] 
Text  of  Dzciakation  bt  iMDEPCinieirr  Nrws 

ORCANIZATIONS   on    FRZnMM    OF   PRESS 

Talloires,  Pramcz,  May  17. — ^FoUowlng  is 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Tallolres. 
adopted  by  leaders  of  independent  news  or- 
ganizations from  20  countries  at  the  Voice 
of  Freedom  conference : 

We  Journalists  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  reporters,  editors,  photographers,  pub- 
lishers and  broadcasters,  linked  by  our 
mutual  dedication  to  a  free  press. 

Meeting  in  TaUoires.  France,  from  May  IS 
to  17,  1981.  to  consider  means  of  Improving 
the  free  flow  of  information  worldwide,  and 
to  demonstrate  our  resolve  to  resist  any 
encroachment  on  this  free  flow. 

Determined  to  uphold  the  objectives  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  in  Article  19  states.  "ev«-yone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression: 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  Information  and  Ideas  through  any 
media  regardless  of  frontiers," 

Mindful  of  the  commitment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Nations  Education. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  to  "pro- 
mote the  free  flow  of  Ideas  by  word  and 
image," 

Conscious  also  that  we  share  a  conunon 
faith,  as  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  "in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rifchts  of  men 
and  women,  and  of  nations  large  and  small," 

Recalling  moreover  that  the  signatories  of 
the  final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  concluded  In 
1975  In  Helsinki.  Finland,  pledged  them- 
selves to  foster  "freer  flow  and  wider  dis- 
semination of  Information  of  aU  kinds,  to 
encourage  cooperation  In  the  field  of  in- 
formation and  the  exchange  of  Information 
with  other  countries,  and  to  Improve  oondl- 
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Uoas  undar  wtUcb  JoumAlUU  from  one  p*r- 
UdpkUng  state  exercise  t^elr  profeaslon  In 
another  pjurticlpatng  state"  and  expressed 
tber  Intention  In  particular  to  support  "t&e 
improvement  of  the  circulation  of,  access 
to,  and  exchange  of  Information." 

Declare  that: 

(1)  We  affirm  our  commitment  to  these 
principles  and  call  upon  all  International 
bodies  and  nations  to  adhere  faithfully  to 
them. 

(3)  We  believe  that  the  free  Sow  of  Infor- 
mation and  Ideas  is  essential  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  world  peace.  We  consider 
rctralnta  on  the  movement  of  news  and  In- 
formation to  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
International  understanding,  in  violation  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  constitution  of  Uncsco,  and  the  final  uct 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion In  Europe;  and  Inconsistent  with  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nutions. 

(3)  We  support  the  universal  human  right 
to  be  fully  informed,  which  right  requires  the 
free  circulation  of  news  and  opinion.  We  vig- 
orously oppose  any  Interference  with  this 
fundamental  right. 

(4)  We  Insist  that  free  access,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  press,  to  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion, both  official  and  unofficial,  must  be  sis- 
•ured  and  reinforced.  Denjrlng  freedom  of 
the  press  denies  all  freedom  of  the  individual. 

(6)  We  are  aware  that  governments.  In  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  alike,  fre- 
quently constrain  or  otherwise  discourage  the 
reporting  of  Infonnatlon  they  consider  detri- 
mental or  embarrassing,  and  that  govern- 
ments usually  Invoke  the  national  Interest 
to  Justify  these  constraints.  We  belle-e.  how- 
ever, that  the  people's  Interests,  and  there- 
fore the  Interests  of  the  nation,  are  better 
s;rved  by  free  and  open  reporting.  Prom  i-o- 
bust  public  debate  grows  better  understand- 
ing of  the  Issues  facing  a  nation  and  Us 
peoples:  and  out  of  understanding  greater 
chances  for  solutions. 

(«)  We  beUeve  In  any  society  that  pubUc 
Interest  is  best  served  by  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent news  media.  It  Is  often  suggested 
that  some  countries  cannot  support  a  multi- 
plicity of  print  Journals,  radio  and  television 
stations  because  there  is  said  to  be  a  lack  of 
an  economic  base.  Where  a  variety  of  inde- 
pendent media  is  not  available  for  any  resison, 
existing  Information  channels  should  reflect 
different  points  of  view. 

(7)  We  acknowledge  the  Importance  of  ad- 
vertising aa  a  consimier  service  and  in  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  a  strong  and 
self-sustaining  press.  Without  financial  In- 
dependence, the  press  cannot  be  Independent. 

(8)  We  recognize  that  new  technologies 
have  greatly  facUltated  the  international  flow 
of  Information  and  that  the  news  media  in 
many  countries  have  not  sufficiently  bene- 
fited from  this  progress  We  support  all  eTorts 
by  International  organizations  \  and  other 
public  and  private  bodies  to  correct  this  im- 
balance and  to  make  this  technology  avail- 
able to  promote  the  worldwide  advancement 
of  the  press  and  broadcast  media  and  the 
Journalistic  profession. 

(9)  We  believe  that  the  debate  on  news 
and  Information  In  modem  society  that  has 
taken  place  in  Unesco  and  other  Interna- 
tional bodies  should  now  be  put  to  construc- 
tive purpoMs.  We  reaffirm  our  views  on  sev- 
eral spedflc  questions  that  have  arisen  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  being  convinced  that: 

Censorship  and  other  forms  of  arbitrary 
control  of  information  and  oDlnlon  should 
be  eltmlnatad:  the  people's  right  to  news 
and  Information  must  not  be  abridged. 

Access  by  k>'>mallsM  to  dl-e-se  sources  of 
newa  and  opinion,  official  or  unofficial,  should 
be  without  restriction.  Such  access  U  in- 
•eoarable  from  access  of  the  people  to  Infor- 
mation. 


There  can  be  no  International  code  of 
JoumallsUc  ethics,  the  plurality  of  views 
makes  this  impossible.  Codes  of  Journalistic 
ethics,  if  adopted  within  a  coimtry,  should 
be  formulated  by  the  press  Itself  and  should 
be  voluntary  In  their  application.  They  can- 
not be  formulated,  imposed  or  monitored  by 
governments  without  becoming  an  instru- 
ment of  official  control  of  the  press  and 
therefore  a  denial  of  press  freedom. 

Members  of  the  press  should  enjoy  the  full 
protection  of  national  and  international  law. 
We  seek  no  special  protection  nor  any  special 
status  and  oppose  any  proposals  that  would 
control  Journalists  in  the  name  of  protecting 
them. 

There  should  be  no  restriction  on  any  per- 
son's freedom  to  practice  Journalism.  Jour- 
nalists should  be  free  to  form  organizations 
to  protect  their  professional  Interests. 

Licensing  of  Journalists  by  national  or  in- 
ternational bodies  should  not  be  sanctioned, 
nor  should  special  requlremets  be  demanded 
of  Journalists  In  lieu  of  licensing  them.  Such 
measures  submit  Journalists  to  controls  and 
pressures  inconsistent  with  a  free  press. 

The  press's  professional  responsibility  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth.  To  legislate  or  otherwise 
mandate  responsibilities  for  the  press  Is  to 
destroy  its  Independence.  The  ultimate  guar- 
antor of  Journalistic  responsibility  is  the  free 
exchange  of  Ideas. 

All  Journalistic  freedoms  should  apply 
equally  to  the  print  and  broadcast  media. 
Since  the  broadcast  media  are  the  primary 
purveyors  of  news  and  information  in  many 
countries,  there  Is  particular  need  for  na- 
tions to  keep  their  broadcast  channels  open 
to  the  free  transmission  of  news  and  opinion. 

(10)  We  pledge  cooperation  In  all  genuine 
e.Torts  to  expand  the  free  flow  of  Information 
worldwide.  We  believe  the  time  has  come 
within  Unesco  and  other  Intergovernmental 
bodies  to  abandon  attempts  to  regulate  news 
content  and  formulate  rules  for  the  press. 
Efforts  should  be  directed  Instead  to  finding 
practical  solutions  to  the  probelms  before  us, 
such  as  Improving  technological  progress. 
Increasing  professional  Interchanges  and 
equipment  transfers,  reducing  communica- 
tion tariffs,  producing  cheaper  newsprint  and 
eliminating  other  barriers  to  the  -develop- 
ment of  news  medU  capabilities. 

Our  Interests  as  members  of  the  press, 
whether  from  the  developed  or  developing 
co"ntrles.  are  essentially  the  same;  o-'rs  Is  a 
Joint  dedication  to  the  freest,  moat  accurate 
and  impartial  Information  that  Is  within  our 
professional  capability  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute. We  reject  the  view  of  press  theoreti- 
cians and  those  national  or  international 
officials  who  claim  that  while  peo-le  in  some 
countries  are  ready  for  a  free  press,  those  In 
other  countries  are  Insufficiently  developed 
to  enjoy  that  freedom. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  by  a  growing 
tendency  in  many  countries  and  in  interna- 
tional bodies  to  put  government  Interests 
above  those  of  the  individual,  particularly  In 
regard  to  information.  We  believe  that  the 
state  exists  for  the  individual  and  hos  a  duty 
to  uphold  individual  rights.  We  l>elleve  that 
the  ultimate  definition  of  a  free  pres^  lies 
not  In  the  actions  of  governments  or  Inter- 
national bodies,  but  rather  in  the  profession- 
alism, vigor  and  courage  of  individual  Jour- 
nalists. 

Press  ^re«''o'n  Is  a  bsslc  human  right.  We 
pledee  ourselves  to  concerted  action  to  up- 
hold this  right. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  "nmea.  May  18,  19811 
Wksr's  Nrws  OacANizATioifs  Vow  to  Pioht 
UNESCO  OM  Press  Crraas 
(By  Paul  Lewis) 
Taixorxs.   PsANce.   May   17. — Representa- 
tives of  the  world's  major  free  news  organi- 
zations pledged  today  to  fight  efforts  In  the 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  to  set  up  a  so-called 
New  World  Information  Order  that  would 
restrict  press  freedom. 

Por  the  first  time  Western  and  other  free 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  networks  took 
a  united  stand  against  the  campaign  by 
Soviet  bloc  and  third  world  countries  to  give 
Unesco  the  authority  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  news  and  information  around  the  world. 

In  a  Joint  declaration,  some  60  leaders  of 
print  and  broadcasting  organizations  from 
20  countries  called  press  freedom  "a  basic 
human  right"  and  said  they  were  resolved 
to  resist  "any  encroachment"  on  it. 

They  urged  Unesco  "to  abandon  attempts 
to  regulate  news  content  and  formulate  rules 
for  press  conduct,"  saying  this  violated  its 
own  charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  RlghU  and  the  Helsinki  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  was  inconsistent  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

They  pledged  to  expand  the  "free  flow  of 
Information  worldwide"  and  said  they  would 
support  efforts  by  international  bodies,  gov- 
ernments and  private  agencies  to  help  de- 
veloping countries  build  up  a  healthy  and 
free  press  of  their  own. 

The  declaration,  termed  the  Declaration 
of  Talloires  after  the  scenic  lakeside  village 
in  the  French  Alps  where  It  was  drawn  up. 
was  Issued  the  day  after  Unesco's  director 
general.  Amadou  Mahtar  M'Bow  of  Senegal, 
told  the  representatives  that  he  was  starting 
to  draft  plans  for  a  New  World  Information 
Order  despite  the  exposition  of  Western 
governments. 

PLAN   CAI.I.Cn   POLrriCALLT    MOTIVATED 

Throughout  the  two-day  conference,  rep- 
resentatives of  free  news  organizations  at- 
tacked the  whole  Idea  as  a  politically  moti- 
vated attemp  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and  Us  third 
world  allies  to  legitimize  government  control 
of  Information  and  undermine  International 
respect  for  Western  press  freedom.  They  also 
took  a  strong  stand  against  many  specific 
features  of  the  proposed  New  World  Infor- 
mation Order. 

In  particular,  they  opposed  plans  for 
Unesco  to  "license"  Journalists  by  Issuing 
them  special  Identity  cards,  an  Idea  they 
said  was  "Inconsistent  with  a  free  press," 
and  opposed  calls  for  Unesco  to  draw  up  an 
international  code  of  Journalistic  ethics,  say- 
ing that  such  codes  should  only  be  formu- 
lated by  the  press  Itself  and  must  be 
voluntary- 

They  called  for  the  abolition  of  all  "cen- 
sorship and  other  forms  of  arbitrary  control 
of  Information  and  opinion,"  saying  "people's 
right  to  news  and  Information  must  not  be 
abridged,"  and  demanded  that  Journalists 
have  access  by  right  to  all  sources  of  news 
and  Information,  Including  people  who  dis- 
agree with  a  government's  policy. 

However,  the  meeting,  which  was  organized 
by  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
at  Tufts  University  split  over  a  call  by  Mur- 
ray J.  Qart,  the  editor  of  The  Washington 
Star,  for  free  news  organizations  to  urge  gov- 
ernments to  withdraw  from  Unesco  if  It 
pushes  ahead  with  plans  for  its  New  World 
Information  Order  along  present  lines. 

While  Mr.  Oart.  like  several  other  American 
representatives  here,  said  the  time  had  come 
for  free  papers  and  broadcasting  chains  to 
take  a  more  aggressive  attitude  toward 
Unesco.  many  representatives  of  European 
and  third  world  news  orKanlzatlons  said  they 
could  not  support  a  call  for  governments  to 
withdraw  from  a  world  body  if  Its  decisions 
did  not  please  them. 

Mr.  Oart  complained  that  the  West  had 
failed  to  persuade  optx)nents  of  a  free  press 
to  soften  their  stand  In  Unctco  and  that  the 
time  had  come  to  adont  a  much  firmer  posi- 
tion. He  was  supported  by  K.  Prescott  Low, 
representing  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 


Ushers  Association,  who  said  his  organization 
wanted  Western  news  organizations  to  be 
ready  to  take  "positive  action"  to  defend 
their  values  in  Unesco, 

Organizations  represented  at  the  meeting 
Included  the  Washlngton-oased  World  Preos 
Freedom  Committee,  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Newspaper  Publlahers,  the  mter- 
Amerlcan  Press  institute,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the  North 
American  Broadcasters  Federation,  tne  AsU 
Pacific  Institute  for  Broadcasting  Develop- 
ment, the  Middle  Bast  News  Agency,  the 
Nigerian  News  Agency  and  the  big  four  inter- 
national nevks  agencies:  Reuters,  The  Asso- 
ciated Press,  united  Press  intemaUonal  and 
Agence  France-Presse. 

Significantly  absent  from  the  meeting  were 
any  representative  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists,  which  has  come 
to  represent  most  European  Journalists' 
unions  and  which  has  taken  an  ambiguous 
stand  on  the  New  World  Information  Order 
because  many  of  its  Scandinavian  and  Dutch 
members  tend  to  sympathize  with  it.  Al- 
though Invited,  the  organization  declined  to 
attend. 

In  support  of  their  case,  advocates  of  a 
New  Order  complain  that  the  business  of  dis- 
seminating news  and  Information  around  the 
world  is  dominated  by  the  Western  caplUUst 
countries.  "Hiese  countries  are  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  big  news  agencies,  they  produce 
the  most  widely  circulated  magazines  and 
films,  and  they  have  the  most  powerful  radio 
transmitters  and  the  beat  communications 
satellites. 

As  a  result,  supporters  of  a  New  Order  say, 
the  rest  of  the  world  gets  a  picture  of  devel- 
oping and  Communist  countries  that  em- 
phasizes their  failures  and  plays  down  suc- 
cess. In  manv  parts  of  the  world,  they  say. 
national  cultural  values  are  also  belne  eroded 
by  the  Intrusion  of  Western  magazines  and 
films  that  often  promote  pornography  and 
violence. 

The  aim  of  a  New  World  Information  Order 
would  be  to  promote  a  "more  balanced  flow 
of  news  and  Information  around  the  world." 
In  the  words  of  Its  supoorters.  In  practical 
terms,  this  means  reserving  a  bl^eer  share  of 
the  airwaves  for  developing  countries  so  that 
their  voices  can  be  heard  more  easily,  giving 
them  greater  ai^cess  to  satellite  communica- 
tions and  encouraging  them  to  develop  their 
news  oreantzatlons. 

But  In  Western  e^es.  advocates  of  a  New 
World  information  Order  also  want  to  legltl- 
ml7e  government  control  o^er  the  news  and 
their  own  habit  of  expeUlng  Western  Journal- 
ists and  banning  publications  that  offend 
those  In  power. 

Thev  would  do  this  bv  having  Unesco  de- 
clare that  news  o'-panii'ations  have  a  duty  to 
jsupnort  fTovemment  po'ldes  srd  nromote 
pood  cai'-^es  r^uc'i  as  ecnnomlc  development 
and  neace  whl'e  oT>o«lne  bad  ones,  such  as 
fascism.  warmon<»erlne  and  racism.  In  addi- 
tion, they  want  Unesco  to  draw  ui  an  Inter- 
national code  of  loumallstlc  ethics  Imposing 
these  oblleatlons  on  1oumallB*8.  who  would 
also  receive  soeclal  safe-conduct  nasses.  or 
licenses,  that  could  be  withdrawn  If  they 
broVe  the  code. 

At  th*»  TTneeco's  last  general  conferen'*, 
held  In  Belgrade  last  vear.  Western  countries 
offered  to  h^lo  the  de^eio-'ln^  wo'ld  acquire 
a  louder  voice  by  bnl'dlne  un  Us  news  or- 
ganizations and  communication  systems.  The 
conference  anoroved  olans  for  a  new  'fnter- 
nationsil  Commim'ca'ions  Development  Pro- 
gram Intended  to  do  this. 

But  the  West  was  unabte  to  stop  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  Its  third  world  allies  from  also 
orrterln?  the  Unesco  se'T^t^rtat  to  befiin  pre- 
narlnc:  concrete  T>ropo«a1s  for  a  New  World 
Information  O-rter.  which  is  to  be  debsted  at 
the  oreanlzation's  next  general  confer«nce. 
In  Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  two  years  time. 


Baavs  News  Woklb 
(By  Charles  Kiautbammer) 

Ftor  a  decade  the  New  World  Information 
Order  has  been  a  biogan  in  search  of  a  plan. 
Last  month  in  Parts  UNESCO  proposed  a 
plan:  a  commission  to  license  and  protect 
journalists  and  ensure  that  they  comply  with 
ine  "generally  accepted"  ethics  of  their  pro- 
fessions. Last-mlnui9  maneuvering  by  West- 
em  delegates  blocked  the  proposal.  The 
whole  incident,  which  aroused  pained  and 
plaintive  cries  of  foul  play,  particularly  from 
the  Western  preaa,  appeared  to  have  sprung 
up  overnight  and  to  have  died  Just  as  quick- 
ly. It  hadn't.  The  Paris  meeting  was  simply 
another  inconclusive  skirmish  in  the  running 
battle  between  have  and  have-not  countries 
over  the  New  World  Information  Order. 

Like  Its  companion  New  World  Economic 
Order,  which  calls  for  redistribution  of  the 
international  jMwer  of  the  purse,  the  NWxO 
la  a  demand  for  redress  of  perceived  in- 
equities, this  time  over  the  power  of  the 
word.  Its  motto  is  "the  free  and  balanced  flow 
of  Information."  lis  manifesto,  commissioned 
by  the  nonaligncd  movement  in  Havana  in 
ltf78  and  written  oy  Mustafa  Masmoudi,  Tun- 
isia's representative  to  UNESCO,  charges  the 
West  with  creating,  and  perpetuating  an  Im- 
balance in  the  world's  flow  of  Uiformation 
under  the  guise  of  maintaining  freedom.  The 
alleged  result  is  a  vast  and  insidious  cultural 
imperialism  biult  on  u  Western  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  international  communication. 
The  remedy  proposed  is  twofold;  first,  creat- 
ing an  indigenous  third  world  information 
infrastructure  in  a  spirit  of  "collective  self- 
reliance" — which  means  a  transfer  of  West- 
em  technology  to  poorer  countries,  no  strings 
attached.  And  second,  controlling  the  West- 
em  behemoth  by  restricting  its  access  to  and 
dissemination  of  information  in  developing 
countries.  Tnat  means  overhauling  the  no- 
tion of  freedom  cl  the  press.  Masnuiudi  ex- 
plains: 

'i'he  traditional  concepts  of  rights  in  the 
field  of  communications  is  founded  on  indi- 
vidualist considerations,  to  the  detriment  of 
collective  needs.  Freedom  of  information  .  .  . 
has  become  an  instrument  of  domination  in 
the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  information 
media.  Juridically  it  upholds  the  rights  of 
the  informer  and  is  silent  on  his  duties  and 
respcnslbllltles  towards  the  "Informed." 

The  pre&s.  quite  literally  an  informer,  must 
make  way  for  the  new  order  and  its  new  right 
of  "objectivity  of  Information  and  balance 
in  its  presentation."  And  to  secure  these 
rights,  certain  steps  need  to  be  taken.  First, 
"regulation  of  the  right  to  information  by 
preventing  abusive  uses  of  the  right  of  ac- 
cess." Second,  "definition  of  appropriate  cri- 
teria to  govern  truly  objective  news  selec- 
tion." Third,  establishment  of  a  professional 
code  of  ethics,  enforced  by  a  tribunal  em- 
powered to  punish  violaters  who  disseminate 
false  or  distorted  information.  And  fourth, 
creation  of  an  international  convention  de- 
fining the  rleht  of  reply  for  maligned  states. 
This  would  Include  "a  list  of  precisely  defined 
infringements  |of|  prestige,  culture  and 
values." 

These  remedies  are  Justified  by  the  West's 
e^loltation  of  the  means  of  communication. 
The  West  has  plundered  the  natural  Infor- 
mational resources,  from  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  to  parking  spaces  for  satellites  in 
geo-stationary  orbit.  And  it  also  has  monopo- 
lized the  means  of  production,  most  im- 
portantly the  wire  services.  The  big  four 
news  agencies — AP.  UP"^,  Reuters,  and  Agence 
Ftance-Presse — produce  almost  90  percent  of 
the  world's  foreign  news  and  "monopolize 
among  themselves  all  that  exists  of  material 
and  human  potential."  As  a  result  the  third 
world  mi'8»-  see  itself  through  Western  eyes. 
And  what  It  sees  Is  unbalanced  and  distorted. 
Unbalanced  because  less  than  30  jjercent  of 
the   news   Is   about   the   developing    world. 


which  has  75  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. Ana  distorted  because  the  de>e.uplng 
vkond  1a  poTLra^ea  as  a  place  of  violence,  dis- 
aster, crime,  war,  ana  corruption. 

TTiere  is  leas  to  these  charges  than  meets 
the  eye.  Consider  first  the  distortion  charge, 
that  only  the  bad  news  about  the  third  world 
is  reported.  One  of  the  lew  empirical  studies 
of  this  question  was  carried  out  for  UNESCO 
by  Phil  Harris  of  Leicester  University.  He 
looked  at  more  than  4,000  stories  sent  out  in 
one  month  by  Reuters.  AFP,  and  UPI  and 
concluded  that  they  did  not  portray  the  third 
world  as  a  place  of  endemic  tragedy  and  dis- 
aster. A  more  sophisticated  version  of  the 
distortion  charge  is  that  the  West  sees  third 
world  events  in  Western  terms  and  not  in 
the  context  of  "development."  In  his  1980 
book.  The  Geopolitics  of  information,  An- 
thony Smith  cites  as  a  particularly  grievous 
example  coverage  of  the  1978  coup  in  Afghan- 
istan. "Almost  all  Informed  Western  news- 
papers treated  the  events  as  the  occasion  to 
InqtUre  'is  the  new  leadership  pro- West  or 
pro-Soviet?'  long  before  they  came  around 
to  writing  about  conditions  In  Afghanistan 
or  the  Importance  of  the  new  regime  for  its 
people."  Prom  the  perspective  of  1981.  it's 
clear  the  newspapers  could  not  have  asked 
a  more  pertinent  question. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  bad  news  domi- 
nates Western  coverage  of  the  third  world, 
what  of  it?  The  same  is  true  of  press  coverage 
of  the  US.  a  source  of  great  distress  to  Splro 
Agnew.  among  others.  Plainly,  the  unusual  Is 
what  news,  as  opposed  to  propaganda  and 
mere  Information,  is  about.  As  former  United 
States  Information  Agency  director  Leonard 
Marks  explains,  "when  a  plane  lands  safely 
In  Malawi  that  Is  not  news,  but  when  It 
crashes.  It  is." 

On  a  i>er  capita  basis  Western  coverage 
does  tinder-renresent  the  third  world.  It  also 
under-represents  much  of  the  first  world. 
Indianapolis  gets  le«8  coverage  than  Wash- 
ington because  the  ruling  ortnciple  In  Jour- 
nalism Is  not  distributive  Justice  but  news- 
worthiness.  It  may  not  be  fair,  but  events  to 
Brltato  are  more  likely  to  be  newsworthy — 
of  greater  impact  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  of  wider  toterest — ^than  events  to  Gu- 
yana. Furthermore,  comoared  to  the  West, 
third  world  countries  are  harder  to  get  to, 
harder  to  get  around  to.  and  harder  to  get 
news  out  of.  A  major  reason  is  that  third 
world  governments  are  more  likely  to  restrict 
access  to  sources  and  to  censor — a  trend  that 
the  NWTO  see'ts  to  strengthen.  After  all.  It's 
not  a  Western  news  monopolv  that  accotints 
for  the  paucity  of  news  comtog  out  of  Al- 
bania. And  there  certainly  Is  enough  news  of 
the  third  world  to  go  around.  The  AP  alone 
produces  as  many  words  In  a  stoele  day  as 
Time  does  in  10  years.  Even  if  only  a  small 
percenta«re  deals  with  the  third  world,  there 
is  certalnlv  enough  to  fill  up  a  newspaper. 
For  example.  Asian  radio  and  newspapers 
use  onlv  about  20  percent  of  the  third  world 
news  they  receive.  And  a  UNESCO  study  by 
Robert  L  Stevenson  of  the  University  of 
North  Caroltoa  concluded  that  the  data  sup- 
port neither  the  contention  that  the  Western 
agencies  ignore  the  third  world  nor  that 
they  stogie  it  out  for  qtedal  negative 
treatment. 

Ptoally.  the  mono<DolT  charge.  It  contatas 
some  truth,  but  not  enoueh  to  warrant  either 
breast-beatine  or  stone-throwlne.  Do  the 
Western  media  bypass  fnjvemments  to  Im- 
po^  their  values  on  third  world  countries? 
In  most  third  world  countries  wire  wrvlce 
copv  goes  first  to  eovemment  authorities  who 
decide  what  te  prtntable.  It  Is  thev  who  con- 
trol the  flow  of  Information.  They  decide 
what  newspapers  to  aflow  and  what  proerams 
to  place  on  television.  Third  world  (tovern- 
ments  are  aI«o  free  to  nursue  other  sources 
of  Information  And  they  do.  There  are  doB- 
ens  of  news  agencies  througtaout  the  world. 
BOOM  expuatly  foetntog  on  the  problems  of 
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Um  4«T«loptnc  worid.  Ilk*  Int«r  Ptm*  8«nrle« 
oT  South  Amarle*  and  Um  Tanjung  Non- 
•Ucnwl  News  Fool  bMOd  In  TugoalavlA. 

BmUo  la  ttw  on*  madlum  Uukt  looaJ  gov- 
anuoant  oannot  control.  Peopl*  generally  can 
llctea  to  wbat  tbey  want.  The  reeulte  are 
Inatruetlve.    The    overwhelming    megaherts 
champion   ot   the   ataortwaTe    world    la    the 
Soviet  Union.  Xrery  week  It  broadcasts  more 
than  1,000  hours  of  radio  programing  in  84 
languages.  But  according  to  Smith,  in  Africa 
no  mora  than  one  or  two  percent  of  listeners 
tune  In.  The  BBC,  with   far  fewer  hours, 
reaches  more  than  60  percent  of  listeners. 
Colonial  heritage  undoubtedly  plays  a  part 
In  this  phenomenon.  Another  part  la  played 
by  the  oOclal  Soviet  phUoeophy  of  oveiseaa 
news  transmission,  which  Is  to  "aystematl- 
cally  eiplaln  the  peace  loving  foreign  policy 
of  the  CFSU,  disseminate  information  of  the 
aohlevemants  o<  real  sodallam.  pubUclze  the 
Soviet  way  of  Ufe  and  expoee  the  concoc- 
tions of  bourgeois  Ideology."  Despite  what 
their  NWIO-eapoustng  guardians  claim.  Afri- 
cans seem  quite  capable  of  dlstlngxilstilng 
garbage  from  quality.  The  main  reason  peo- 
ple In  developing  countrlee  rely  on  Weetem 
news  sources  Is  the  same  reaaon  people  In 
PragtM  listen   to  the  midnight  news  from 
Vienna.  It  is  not  monopoly,  but  reliability. 
No  one  claims  that  Western  media  do  not 
enjoy  a  dominant  role  in  world  information 
flow.  But  the  telegraph,  radio,  television,  wire 
services,  and  satellites  are  the  product  of 
Western  genius,  not  colonial  impadty.  And 
no  one  denies  that  third  world  leaders  have 
the  right  to  invoke  Informational  protection- 
ism to  nurture  infant  communications  In- 
dustries In  the  fact  of  formidable  Western 
competition.  But  many  third  world  Joumal- 
Ists  suspect  that  the  accompanying  claim — 
that   centraUaed   control   of   information  la 
necessary  for  development — la  a  thin  ration- 
alisation for  political  elites  seeking  to  mo- 
nopolise power.   They  see   the   NWIO  as  a 
device   to   redistribute   power   not   between 
nations  but  within  them.  As  one   Kenyan 
editor  points  out.  the  NW:o  is  the  cause  not 
of  Journalists  but  of  politicians. 

For  the  last  10  years.  UNESCO  has  aerred 
theee  politicians  well.  As  early  as  1972 
UNESCO  Identified  Western  media  as  tools 
for  "the  domination  of  the  world  public 
opinion  ...  a  source  of  nx>ral  and  cultural 
pollution."  At  the  1974  UNESCO  meeting  the 
Soviets  took  up  the  cause.  They  introduced  a 
"draft  declaration  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples governing  use  of  the  mass  media  in 
strengthening  peace  and  International  un- 
derstanding and  in  combatting  war  propa- 
ganda, racism,  and  apartheid."  The  resolu- 
tion urged  governments  to  use  media  to  fur- 
ther social  and  political  goals  and  proclaimed 
that  "stetes  are  responsible  for  the  acUvlUes 
in  the  international  field  of  all  mass  media 
under  their  Jurisdiction."  A  year  later  they 
gained  Arab  support  by  throwing  in  Zionism 
ss  another  capital  crime  that  the  media 
should  be  combatting.  Fifteen  Western  na- 
tions walked  out  in  protest,  but  at  the  next 
general  meeting,  in  Nairobi  in  1976.  the  West 
decided  to  bargain.  It  was  able  to  postpone 
aetlan  on  the  Soviet  declaration  for  two  more 
years.  The  price  was  agreement  to  establish 
a  commission  chaired  by  Sean  ICacBrlde  (the 
former  Irish  foreign  minister  and  winner  of 
the  Nobel  and  Lenin  peace  prlres)  to  study 
International  commtmlcation  problems.  Two 
years  later,  the  West  ctHnnromlsed  again. 
•peeing  to  a  new  UNESCO  dedaraUon  con- 
ferring legitimacy  on  the  New  Worid  Infor- 
matton  Order. 

By  the  ttane  the  nert  meeting  took  olace  in 
Belgrade  in  1980.  MacBride  had  Issued  his 
report.  It  took  a  middle  oath.  On  the  one 
l>M>d  it  supported  third  world  charges  of 
domlnaUon  and  victimisation  bv  Western 
•aedla.  mpiessid  a  clear  preference  for  non- 
cMBmerclal  (meaning  governmental)  forms 
of  cnmmtmiratlon,  and  caUed  for  iimttiTtg 


the    activities    of    the    transnational    news 
agencies.  It  took  an  equivocal  position  on  the 
right  of  reply.  However,  it  came  out  strongly 
against  "protection"  for  Journalists  on  the 
grounds  that  protection  could  be  used  as  a 
wedge   to   exert   control    through    licensing. 
And  by  recoounendlng  an  end  to  censorship 
and  full  access  to  unofficial  as  well  as  official 
ncAS  sources.  It  even  managed  to  provoke  a 
couple  of  dissents  from  the  Soviet  dslegate. 
At  the  1980  meeting  the  West  managed  to 
resist    more    Soviet-backed    resolutions    to 
legitimize  reetricting  prees  freedom.  But  it 
had   to   ante   up   again,    this   time   with    a 
commitment  to  a  new  enUty  within  UNESCO 
to  help  third   world  countries   build   their 
communication  capacities.  This  proposal  fit 
In   nicely  with  the  overall  US  approach  to 
UNESCO:  contain  the  an U -free-press  forces, 
cement  relations  with  third  world  moderates, 
dampen  down  the  Ideological  rhetoric,  otfer 
practical  solutions,  change  attitudes  by  "de- 
livering real   benefito   to   the   third  world." 
What  is  the  point  of  this  approach?  What 
do  we  gain  by  fighting  to  contain  the  anti- 
free-press  forces?  There  is  no  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  SovleU  or  the  third  world  to  accept 
Western  views  on  the  free  press.  The  price 
of  this  tnttle  has  been  a  continuing  series 
of  compromises.   Some  are   more   palatable 
than    others.    Multilateral    communications 
aid  to  third  world  countries  Is  not  an  un- 
worthy project,  though  bUateral  aid  gives  us 
more  Influence  over  who  gets  It  and  wbat 
uses  it  U  put  to.  We  would  have  little  inter- 
est,  for  example,  in  expanding   South   Ye- 
men's   capacity    for    noaas    communication. 
Multilateral  aid  is  even  less  palatable  when 
it  Is  extracted  as  the  price  for  only  mildly 
antl-free-press  resolutions.  Compromises  on 
principle  might  be  Justlfled  If  we  were  re- 
ceiving something  in  return.  Our  only  gain 
In    these    exchanges    has    been    the    rather 
ephemeral    goodwill    of    some    third    world 
moderates,  defined  in  one  State  Department 
memo  as  those  "who  realize  that  attacking 
the    West    while    seeking    its    support    la 
counterproductive."   And    why   are    we   ob- 
sessed with  avoiding  ideological  debate  en 
thia  lasue?  If  we  cannot  defend  freedom  of 
the  press,  can  we  defend  anything?  It  la  we 
who  should  Invoke  vigorous  ideological  de- 
bate rather  than  retreat  to  the  shelter  of 
"pragmatism  " 

By  ducking  the  Ideological  battle,  by 
agreeing  to  compromise  on  language  and 
principle,  and  by  appeasing  the  UNESCO 
majority  with  promises  of  development  aid, 
the  US  haa  finally  achieved  what  one  par- 
Uclpant  at  Belgrade  called  a  atate  of  "boetUe 
co-exlatence"  with  UNESCO.  And  the  eventa 
last  month  in  Paria  demonatrated  that  even 
this  was  an  overly  optimistic  estimate. 

The  Paris  meeting  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  the  UNESCO  secretariat  to  achieve 
what  the  MacBride  commission  had  denied 
It — a  Justification  for  licensing  Journalists. 
The  US  was  never  told  about  the  meeting 
in  Paria.  The  State  Department  found  out 
purely  by  accident  while  Inquiring  about 
another  meeting.  At  that  point,  the  UNESCO 
secretariat  attempted  to  deceive  the  State 
Department  aa  to  the  purpose  of  the  meet- 
ing. Then  It  developed  that  the  secretariat 
had  packed  the  meeting  with  Eastern  bloc 
end  third  world  Invitees.  The  meeting  was 
to  be  closed  and  Its  results  almoet  certain. 
It  was  only  intense  Western  and  media  pres- 
sure that  opened  the  meeting  and  produced 
a  deadlock.  For  once.  UNESCO's  fear  of  the 
Western  press  waa  Juatified. 

One  of  the  two  purposes  of  the  NWIO  Is 
to  improve  communications  within  the  third 
world.  That  we  can  support.  The  other  Is  to 
provide  international  sanction  for  political 
control  of  domestic  and  foreign  Information 
sources.  Such  control  already  exists  in  the 
Soviet  system  and  in  many  parts  of  the  third 
world.  UNESCO  declarations  will  not  make 
it  any  easier  for  Journalists  to  get  Into  Outer 


Mongolia  or  Argentinian  prisons.  Nor  wiU  It 
make  it  appreciably  harder,  but  It  wiU  grant 
the  Intemailonal  legitimacy  that  censors  al- 
ways crave  and  might  encourage  those  na- 
tions currently  walvering  to  choose  prees 
restrictions. 

Our  stand  should  be  unequivocal.  We 
should  declare  our  unwillingness  to  com- 
promise further  and  our  belief  that  freedom 
of  the  press  Is  not  a  matter  subject  to  ma- 
jority vote.  If  we  are  overruled,  I  suggest 
that  we  get  up  from  the  table,  gather  up 
our  Mg-mllUon  contribuUon  to  UNESCO, 
and  go  home. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounced earlier  today  that  several  cau- 
cuses were  taking  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  an  attempt  to  arrange  a 
schedule  for  the  Senate  which  might  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate  that 
we  must  address  and  dispose  of  before 
the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  I  believe  we  are  making  good  prog- 
ress with  those  negotiations.  The  cau- 
cuses on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  now 
concluded.  There  are  certain  negotia- 
tions which  must  be  undertaken  with 
individual  Senators  who  have  expressed 
particular  Interests  in  both  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report. 

In  order  to  gain  time  to  undertake 
those  negotiations  and  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  contact  every 
Member  who  does  have  an  Interest  In 
these  matters,  and  especially  those  who 
notlfed  the  leadership  of  their  particu- 
lar Interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  imtil  the 
ho"r  of  4  p  m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  time  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 
oxDxs  roe  thz  rxTEWsioK  or  tkansaction  or 

•OTrmrx  ifOKNiifG  BXTsoness  uwiu.  430  p  m 

TODAT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transact'on  of  routine 
morn'ng  bus'nesi  to  extend  not  lat^r 
than  A-.-Q  th<s  a'temo<m  and  to  modify 
the  previous  ord*>r  for  momlng  business 
to  simply  provide  that  Senators  may 
sp<*a'c  therein. 

The  PRESTDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sncpsot).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  B4r.  President.  I  would 
live  to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  If  he  might  be  in  a  posl- 
t'on  to  agree  that  the  Senate  mljrht.  ro 
into  executive  sess'on  to  consider  certain 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  ones  that  I  have  on  my  list  that  we 


would  like  to  proceed  to  if  he  has  no  ob- 
jection are  the  Department  of  State, 
John  H.  Holdridge;  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency.  Louis  O. 
Gluffrida;  the  Department  of  State. 
Joan  M.  Clark,  Robert  Gerhard  Neu- 
mann, and  Robert  Dean  Nesen;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Jonathan  C. 
Rose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
those  nominations  are  cleared  on  th'.s 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 


EKECrunVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  just  Identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jc4m  H.  Holdridge,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr,  President,  I 
support  the  nomination  of  John  H. 
Holdridge  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
and  I  commend  the  President  on  his 
choice  of  advisers  for  this  particularly 
complex  and  challenging  regi<m  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  struck  by  the 
sound  description  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  Asia  as  described  by  Mr.  Holdridge 
during  his  confirmation  hearing.  I  would 
like  to  share  some  of  his  remarks  with 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  H(ddridge  testified 
that  the  Soviet  Unicm  over  a  period  of 
years  has  developed  its  forces  and  Its 
military  influence  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  East  Asia,  especially  In  the  area 
of  Northeast  Asia.  Mr.  Holdridge  pointed 
out  that  there  are  now  about  50  Soviet 
divisions  stationed  along  the  Chinese  bor- 
der where  there  used  to  be  only  46. 

Backing  up  those  divisions  are  modem 
Soviet  aircraft  and  SS-20  missiles.  He 
noted  that  the  Backfire  bomber  is  now 
deployed  in  the  area  of  East  Asia.  The 
Soviets  have  fortified  the  four  northern 
Japanese  islands  which  they  occupy  and 
where  they  have  now  stationed  about 
10,000  troops.  And  Mr.  Holdridge  said 
that  the  Soviet  Pacific  Ocean  fleet  is 
second  in  size  only  to  the  Soviet  northern 
fleet,  which  is  the  oat  that  confronts  us 
in  NATO. 

Soviet  military  Influence,  he  pointed 
out,  is  also  being  extended  into  Indo- 
china where  its  ally,  Vietnam,  is  occupy- 
ing Cambodia  and  Laos.  Soviet  power  is 
projected  beyond  Camranh  Bay  in  Viet- 
nam into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Mr.  Hcdd- 
ridge  told  the  committee  that,  altogether, 
the  Soviet  buildup  is  of  considerable  size 
and  magnitude. 

I  foimd  th's  description  a  factual  (me, 
based  on  reality,  and  I  actually  found  it 
reassuring  because  it  means  this  admin- 
istration wUl  base  Its  policies  on  the  hard, 
cold  facts  of  a  sustained  Soviet  buUdup 
in  Asia,  a  buildup  unwarranted  by  Soviet 
defense  needs.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hold- 
ridge's  view  that  the  military  balance  in 
the  region  must  be  addressed. 


I  also  share  his  view  that,  although 
we  must  put  the  miUtary  balance  among 
our  very  top  priorities,  we  must  not  for- 
get our  traditional  interest  in  promoting 
human  rights  in  the  region,  strengthen- 
ing our  already  strong  trade  ties,  and  in- 
creasing diplomatic  consultation  with 
our  friends  and  allies  to  enhance  our 
mutual  trust  and  confidence. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Holdridge's  back- 
ground will  serve  him  and  the  President 
well.  He  has  devoted  his  professional  life 
to  the  study  and  imderstand  ng  of  Asian 
affairs  and  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
posts  throughout  the  region.  He  has 
worked  in  two  Republican  administra- 
tions in  Important  positions  from  which 
he  helped  to  develop  and  implement 
Pres'dential  (Thina  policy.  He  has  served 
three  different  times  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  has  served  in  two  posts  where  he  had 
responsibility  for  analyzing  trends  and 
Issues  in  all  of  Asia.  He  was  also  once  the 
officer  in  charge  of  U.S.  relations  with 
Taiwan.  He  Is  a  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant who,  from  aU  quarters.  Is  rerrorted 
to  have  served  his  Presidents  well. 

Now  President  Reagan  has  asked  Mr. 
Holdridge  to  serve  in  a  key  position  in  his 
administration.  Cr.tics  of  Mr.  Hcddrdge 
assert  that  his  views  do  not  represent 
the  views  of  President  Reagan  and  that 
he,  therefore  could  lead  Asian  policy 
astray  while  the  President  is  concentrat- 
ing on  other  issues.  This  concern,  Mr. 
President,  underestimates  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  President  Reagan  is  the 
strongest,  most  popular,  and  most  able 
Chief  Executive  this  Nation  has  had  in 
quite  some  time.  He  demands  and  in- 
spires loyalty  and  is  more  than  able  to 
take  appro*?riate  measures  if  this  loyalty 
is  not  forthcom'ng  from  his  staff.  I  can- 
not, and  I  feel  that  the  American  people 
would  not,  accept  the  view  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  know  his  own  mind  or 
that  he  would  tolerate  any  staff  member 
working  outside  his  guidsmce. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Holdridge  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  vote  without  reservation  to 
confirm  him  as  Assstant  Secretary  of 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlOTi,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  cMifirmed. 

B£r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recOTisider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

tdi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FEDERAL     EMERGENCY     MANAGE- 
MENT AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
natim  of  Louis  O.  Gluffrida,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Director  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcm,  the  nominaticxi  is  OMisldered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
rec<msider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  chi  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ncnnina- 
tion  of  Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  York,  to 
te  a  career  member  of  the  senior  For- 
eign Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  ccmfirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  Gerhard  Neumann,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dlnai-y  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

til.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Btfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  Dean  Nesen,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Australia  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Nauru.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTI<3E 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jonathan  C.  Rose,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  K4r.  President,  I  rise 
to  state  my  support  for  Mr.  Jonathan  C. 
Rose  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  in  the  Office  for  Improve- 
ments in  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Rose  attended  Yale  University 
and  graduated  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  After  leaving  the  X3S.  Army 
in  1971,  he  became  special  assistant  to 
the  President.  From  1972  to  1974,  Mr. 
Rose  was  the  general  counsel  for  the 
Cotmcil  on  International  Ecocomic  Pol- 
icy. 

Bfr.  Rose  skilfully  served  from  1974  to 
1977  in  the  Department  of  Justice  as 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General.  Di- 
rector for  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning, and  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  the  Antitrust  Division. 

In  1978.  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Jones.  Day. 
Reavls  li  Pogue  and  has  remained  in 
that  position  to  the  present  Ume. 
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President  Reagan  has  made  a  wise 
choice  in  nominating  Mr.  Jonathan  C. 
Rose  for  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oenerai 
In  the  Office  for  Improvements  in  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  his  confirmation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nominees,  as  I  recall,  who  were  just 
confirmed,  were  the  foUowlng:  John  H. 
Holdridge,  under  Department  of  State; 
Mr.  Louis  O.  Giuffrida,  under  Federal 
Emergen :y  Management  Agency:  Joan 
M.  Clark  and  Messrs.  Robert  Gerhard 
Neumann  and  Robert  Dean  Nesen.  un- 
der Department  of  State;  and  Jonathan 
C.  Rose,  imder  Department  of  Justice.  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  if  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  correct. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  published  a  report 
which  seeks  to  assure  us  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  reductions  will  fall  equally 
on  each  part  of  the  country  and  that  the 
Northeastern  and  Midwestern  States 
will  not  be  disproportionately  affected. 

The  analysis  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  claims  that  every 
State,  every  local  area,  and  eve^  sector 
of  the  economy  will  benefit  equally  from 
the  economic  advantages  expected  to  re- 
sult from  the  budget  proposals. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  the  case. 

Although  the  study  takes  mto  account 
reductions  in  the  infiows  from  Federal 
spending,  reductions  in  tax  outfiows  and 
macroeconomic  gains  in  the  form  of 
jobs,  wages,  salaries,  and  personal  in- 
come, it  omits  an  enormously  significant 
factor  from  all  its  calculations:  The 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  its  2-month  study  of  the  regional 
effects  of  the  proposed  economic  plan, 
which  is  supposedly  neutral  in  its  re- 
gional Imnact,  the  OMB  analysis  over- 
looked the  massive  Increases  planned 
for  the  Defense  Department. 

This  Is  no  small  oversight. 


It  is  no  secret  that  some  80  percent  of 
the  Defense  Department  personnel  live 
in  the  bouth  and  West.  These  regions  of 
the  country  will  certainly  be  enhanced 
by  the  increased  defense  employment 
and  an  across-the-board  i>ay  hike  for 
Defense  Department  personnel. 

The  unparalleled  jump  in  defense 
spending  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion—from $160  billion  in  1981  to  $250 
billion  by  1984 — coupled  with  severe  cut- 
backs in  human  resources  spending  will 
serve  only  to  strengthen  the  already 
burgeoning  Sunbelt  at  the  expense  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  regions  of 
the  Nation. 

In  1980,  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spent  over  $75  billion  in  military 
procurement,  my  State  of  Illinois,  won 
defense  contracts  totaling  $945  miiiion — 
a  paltry  1.4  percent  of  the  Pentagon's 
buying  spree. 

A  year  earlier,  my  State's  Federal  tax 
burden  was  6.2  isercent  of  Federal  taxes 
collected.  If  defense  outlays  from  Wash- 
ington had  been  commensurate  with  the 
taxes  received  from  Illinois,  my  State 
would  have  been  doing  $3.3  billion  in 
business  with  the  Pentagon.  Illinois  com- 
panies, however,  received  $752,400,000  in 
defense  contracts. 

The  difference — $2.63  billion — repre- 
sented the  largest  disparity  in  the 
country. 

The  litany  goes  on,  Mr.  President,  as 
an  examination  of  past  Federal  spend- 
ing points  to  a  chronic  policy  of  unequal 
distribution  of  defense  dollars. 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  Chicago  news- 
paper says — 

In  recent  years  the  Pacific  states  got  four 
times  as  muoh  per  person  in  defense  spend- 
ing as  the  Oreat  Lakes  States.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  states  got  three  times  as  much, 
and  the  South  Atlantic  states  twice  as  much. 

And  Illinois — and  other  States  of  the 
Frost  Belt  region — are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap. 

This  issue  caimot  be  underplayed,  Mr. 
President. 

Defense  spending  plays  an  enormous 
role  in  regional  growth.  If  past  practices 
are  any  indication  of  future  policy.  De- 
fense Department  largesse  will  be  dis- 
pensed throughout  the  South  and  South- 
west regions  of  the  country,  bolstering 
the  economy  of  those  regicms,  while  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  buckles  under 
economic  crises. 

It  is  entirely  likely  that,  given  the  mas- 
sive increases  in  the  DOD  budget,  future 
defense  spending  will  occur  in  the  areas 
already  rich  in  military  installations  and 
defense-related  capacities — namely  in 
the  South  and  Southwest.  This  will  leave 
the  States  of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
shouldering  the  burden  of  economic  stag- 
nation and  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  administra- 
tion speaks  much  of  bringing  about  his- 
toric changes  In  the  way  the  Federal 
Government  does  its  business. 

A  truly  historic  altering  will  occur 
when  the  administration  realizes  that 
until  gross  imbalances  in  Federal  spend- 
ing policies  are  corrected,  economic 
deterioration  will  continue  to  loom  large 
over  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  regions 
of  this  coimtiy. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  on  this 
question  before,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so,  in  the  hope  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  will  recognize  and  work  to  rectify 
this  mo6t  basic  question  of  inequality. 


SUSPENSION  OF  FURTHER  AUTO- 
MOBILE FUEL  EFFICIENCY  STAND- 
ARDS AFTER  1985 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  reso- 
lution No.  644  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  11th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  resolution  Ls  entitled 
"Requesting  Rescission  of  the  Decision 
to  Suspend  the  Establishment  of  Further 
Automobile  Fuel  Efficiency  Standards 
after  1985." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  RESOLtmoN  No.  644 
Whereas,  an  announcement  by  President 
Reagan's  administration  on  April  7.  1981.  re- 
vealed a  plan  to  revitalize  the  ailing  auto- 
mobile Industry  by  providing  an  accelerated 
program  of  regulatoi-y  relief;  and 

Whereas,  Vice  President  Oeorge  Bush  read- 
ing President  Reagan's  statement  indicated 
that  thirty-four  regulations  on  air  pollution 
and  car  safety  will  be  relaxed  or  eliminated; 
and 

Whereas,  noting  that  the  United  States' 
automobile  industry  was  "in  serious  trouble" 
— with  production  at  a  19-year  low  and  more 
than  500.000  workers  laid  off  at  auto  plants 
and  in  related  businesses,  the  Vice  President 
said  that  the  regulatory  changes  would  save 
the  auto  manufacturers  $1 .4  billion  and  con- 
sumers $9.3  billion  over  the  next  five  years; 
and 

Whereas,  while  the  Hawaii  State  Legisla- 
ture is  cognizant  oi'  the  need  to  help  the 
domestic  auto  Industry,  this  body  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  decision  to  suspend  further 
government  activity  m  setting  fuel  efficiency 
standards  beyond  the  current  law  requiring 
cars  to  achieve  27  5  miles  a  gallon  by  1985; 
and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  motor 
vehicles  account  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  consumption  of  our  nation's  fossil 
fuel  supplies  and  in  view  of  our  nation's 
roals  to  conserve  energy  and  to  become  more 
energy  self-sufficient,  the  Hawaii  State  Leg- 
islature believes  that  the  rule  change  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  nation's  energy  con- 
servation program:  and 

Whereas,  in  addition,  while  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  more  stringent 
fuel  efficiency  standards  after  1985  may  be 
of  some  economic  help  to  the  Industry  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  the  vehicles, 
this  action  may  be  detrimental  to  the  indus- 
try over  the  long  term:  and 

Whereas,  the  rule  change  does  not  recog- 
nize the  changing  demand  of  the  American 
consumers  for  fuel  efficient  motor  vehicles; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example,  the  surging  popu- 
larity of  foreign-made  cars  in  the  United 
States  can  be  attributed  to  the  dema.nd  by 
the  American  consumers  for  energy  efficient 
motor  vehicles;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  accelerating  price  of 
gasoline  the  demand  for  energy  efficient 
automobiles  is  expected  to  continue;  and  if 
the  domestic  automobile  manufacturers  ex- 
pect to  compete  effectively  with  the  Imports, 
even  more  fuel  efficient  vehicles  must  be 
produced;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
Hawaii  State  Legislature  firmly  believes  that 
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th*  dedaloo  to  ■uq>end  the  estabUshment 
of  further  automobUe  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
arda  after  1985  is  not  In  the  natlona:  Inter- 
est; now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Elevent'n  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1981,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  respect- 
fully requested  to  reconsider  and  rescind  the 
decision  to  suspend  the  establishment  of 
additional  automobile  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards after  1986;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  certified  copies 
of  this  Reeolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Hawaii  delegation  to  the  Doited  State* 
Congress. 

ATTACKS  BY  PRAVDA  ON  SENATOR 
JEREMIAH  DENTON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  Congress,  I  asked  Senator  Jeu- 
MiAH  Denton  to  chair  the  newly  created 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism.  His  performance  to  date  as 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  has  been 
impeccable  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

Were  I  in  need  of  any  further  proof 
that  he  is  the  right  man  to  lead  the  in- 
vestigation into  current  terrorism  and 
its  origins,  it  was  provided  last  week  by 
Pravda,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  strident  attack  on  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  scurrilous 
personal  comments  about  the  Senator 
provide  further,  ample  evidence  of  the 
need  for  such  an  Investigatory  body. 

Such  an  attack  indicates  to  me  that 
those  of  us  who  agree  with  assessment  of 
the  Reagan  administration  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  behind  much  of  the  terror- 
ist activities  which  take  place  around 
the  globe,  are,  in  fact,  absolutely  correct 
in  that  analysis.  Also,  the  nature  of  the 
personal  attack  on  Senator  Dxnton,  a 
man  who  has  honorably  served  his 
country  imder  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stances Imaginable,  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony on  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  we  pursued  "detente"  for  so  long. 

To  President  Reagan  I  say  that  I  wel- 
come his  tough,  realistic  posture  toward 
the  Soviet  Union;  to  Senator  Dcktoh  I 
say  thank  you  for  doing  a  difficult  job 
well;  and  to  my  colleagues  I  recommend 
the  Pravda  article  analjrsis  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
The  Soviet  Press  Laitnches  Anotheb  Attack 

0!r   US.    SKNATOa    JMEMTAH   DXMTOir 

It  would  seem  that  Senator  Denton  has 
already  succeeded  in  arousing  the  alarm  and 
anger  of  the  Soviet  press.  No  better  proof  Is 
needed  of  the  usefulness  of  his  Subcommit- 
tee on  Security  and  Terrorism. 

On  May  2,  1981,  a  few  days  after  Izvestlya 
had  voiced  it's  sharp  disapproval  of  Senator 
Denton's  activities.  (April  28,  1981),  Com- 
mentator O.  Vasilyev  of  Pravda  came  out 
with  a  virulent  attack  on  the  Senator. 

Under  the  beading:  "The  Admiral  Eradi- 
cates Subversion",  Vasilyev  started  by  an- 
nouncing that  "a  new  star  has  arisen  at  the 
extreme  tight  of  the  political  horizon  In  the 


USA".  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton,  ztow  head- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Ter- 
roilsm  and  who  "fights  the  supporters  of 
armed  violence".  The  commentator  adds  that 
"putting  It  mildly",  the  Senator  Is  an  "un- 
usual candidate"  for  the  part  of  eradlcator  of 
terrorism  because  during  the  "criminal  war" 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  In  Southeast  Asia,  he 
was  a  "participant  In  the  barbaric  air  raids 
on  North  Vietnam".  His  plane  was  brought 
down  and  he  was  made  prisoner  "but  the 
people  of  the  country  .  .  .  treated  him  more 
than  humanely — they  let  him  live". 

Vasilyev  added  that  the  Senator  spent 
"seven  and  one-half  years  in  camps  for  mili- 
tary prisoners"  but  predictably  says  nothing 
about  the  kind  of  treatment  he  bad  to  en- 
dure there.  He  merely  added  that  "after  the 
final  collapse  of  the  American  intervention 
In  Indochina",  Senator  Denton  "returned 
home  with  a  promotion  and  the  halo  of  a 
"hero  unbroken  by  the  communists". 

According  to  Vasilyev,  Senator  Denton  was 
considered  "good  material"  by  those  in  the 
U.S.  who  "started  to  fan  the  flames  of  mili- 
tant chauvinism";  tried  to  break  down 
"detente"  and  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
lessons  of  Vietnam.  Active  militarists  and 
supporters  of  the  policy  of  "tightening  the 
screws"  in  the  country  used  Admiral  Denton 
as  a  "battering  ram  against  political  op- 
ponenta"  and  succeeded  in  brining  the  "war 
hero"  Infb  the  Senate.  And  thus,  said  the 
commentator,  the  "vulture'  became  a  "po- 
Utlcal  hawk"  .  .  .  "not  burdened  with  politi- 
cal experience  but  strong  in  anti-communist 
spirit  (and)  in  connections  with  the  FBI  and 
the  CIA".  He  added  that  Senator  Denton  was 
a  man  of  "strict"  moral  outlook.  During  the 
election  campaign,  he  demanded  the  "death 
penalty  for  adultery".  He  was  now  bringing 
his  resoluteness  to  the  eradication  of  sub- 
version. 

The  Pravda  commentator  notel  that  t>'e 
recent  hearings  of  the  new  Subcommltt«« 
for  Seci'rl«^y  and  Terrorism  bad  "confirmed 
the  worst  fears  of  Americans  who  think  that 
McCarthyism  Is  renascent  on  Capitol  Hill". 
Re'errlng  to  W.  Colby,  the  former  Director 
of  the  CIA.  w»^o  was  amons  those  who  testi- 
fied. Commentator  Vasilyev  added  that  "he 
co'iid  certa'nly  supply  information  concern- 
In;  criminal  activities  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home".  The  Soviet  commentator  lam°nt«l 
that  instead  of  doing  this,  the  "specialists" 
who  tes*^ifled  played  back  the  old  record 
called:  "The  USSR — Organizer  of  Intema- 
tlonnl  Terrorism".  He  said  that  t^ey  tr'e-'  to 
convince  "naive"  people  that  the  national 
liberation  movements  of  peoples  and  "Inter- 
national terrorism"  were  "the  same  devil 
Incarnate". 

The  fight  against  International  terrorism 
now  taking  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac In-reasingly  resemb'es  a  "witch  hunt" 
notei  Vasilyev,  «rho  added  that  efforts  tn 
eradicate  terrorism  are  ''Irected  not  against 
the  "murderers  from  the  Salvador  Junta" 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Alabama.  Senator 
Denton's  home  state,  where  "lynching  of 
negroes  has  started  again",  but  against  cer- 
tain "disloyal"  Americans. 

The  Soviet  commentator  remarked  with 
evident  alarm  that  during  the  hearings, 
some  joumaUsta  were  mentioned  as  ha-in" 
yielded  to  t^e  Influence  of  "enemy  disin- 
formation"; that  there  were  "insistent  ca'i= 
for  a  "revival"  of  the  activity  of  secret  serv- 
ices; (and  calls)  for  the  repeal  of  any  limita- 
tion to  the  infiltration  of  groups  of  political 
dissidents  of  the  country".  He  added  that  J 
Lilsker,  Counsellor  of  the  Subcommittee,  bad 
admitted  that  a  "black  list"  of  various  or- 
ganizations had  already  been  drawn  up  and 
these  were  to  be  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  "internal  and  national  security". 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  USA  headed 
the  list,  he  said,  and  it  inclu()ed  organl'^a- 
tlons  against  the  armaments  race  and  against 
racism. 

VaaUyev  then  went  on  to  say  that  "Jere- 


miah Denton  is  beginning  to  acquire  a  taste 
lor  bis  job"  and  that  "be  appears  to  be 
ready  to  'carpet  bomb'  all  those  whom  Arteri- 
can  ultras  consiaer  to  be  'enemies  of  the 
country' ".  He  accused  the  Senator  and  his 
subcommittee  of  being  "engaged  in  depriv- 
ing people  of  their  legal  democratic  rights". 
He  called  Senator  Denton  a  "violator  of 
international  law  and  of  the  norms  of  moral- 
ity, who  threw  down  tons  of  explosives  on 
the  heads  of  peaceful  citizens"  and  who  Is 
now  "chief  tighter  against  international  tar- 
rarlsm".  "Is  it  possible  to  invent  a  more  dead- 
ly commentary  on  the  dirty  campaign  start- 
ed by  Washington  and  on  those  who  are  at 
Its  head?",  the  commentator  then  asked  his 
readers. 


REPORT  ON  THE  DEMONSTRATED 
RESERVE  BASE  OF  COAL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FROM  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  this  body. 
I  have  received  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  entitled,  "Demon- 
strated Reserve  Base  of  Coal  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1979."  This 
report,  which  has  been  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  801  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978,  is 
available  for  review  by  my  colleagues  in 
my  office. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  to  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  no- 
body ever  said  that  cutting  the  Federal 
budget  would  be  easy. 

But  we  were  told  that  the  budget  cuts 
would  be  fair. 

The  proposed  reductions  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  not  fair  and  should 
not  be  adopted. 

I  have  supported  many  of  the  proposed 
budget  cuts — ^in  fact,  I  voted  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  even  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent proposed.  I  have  also  fought  for 
fairness  in  budget  cutting  by  seeking  to 
eliminate  tax  loopholes  that  benefit  a 
handful  of  very  wealthy  Americans  with- 
out serving  any  productive  economic 
purpose. 

I  have  done  so  because  I  believe  the 
goal  of  fighting  infiatiCHi  Is  important 
enough  to  warrant  severe  reductions  in 
Federal  spending.  Inflation  hurts  every 
wolfing  person,  every  family,  every  re- 
tiree: every  American.  It  must  be  con- 
controlled. 

So  I  have  voted  for  budgetary  restraint 
to  help  in  that  effort. 

But  I  will  not  support  further  budget 
cuts  that  make  the  elderly  the  principal 
casualties  in  that  effort. 

Fairness  requires  that  everyone  share 
in  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

Nothing  Is  more  important  than  the 
recognition  by  all  Americans  that  this  is 
a  shared  responsibility  and  a  joint  obli- 
gation. And  the  American  people  have 
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responded  with  support  for  fair  reduc- 
tions In  spending. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  elderly 

have  not  been  spared  their  share  of  cuts. 

The  budget  presented  by  the  President — 

Imposed    limits    on    medicare    home 

health  care  visits. 

Cut  severely  the  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
elderly  assistance  program. 

Shaiply  reduced  the  housing  pro- 
grams which  finance  elderly  housing 
projects. 

Made  massive  cuts  In  the  program  that 
provides  homemakers'  services  to  older 
pe<4>le  who  want  to  remain  in  their  own 
homes. 

Reduced  the  coverage  of  medicaid, 
which  serves  many  lower- Income 
elderly. 

Cut  food  stamp  benefits  far  more 
severely  for  smaller  households — who 
are  generally  older  people — than  it  does 
for  families  with  children. 

Reduced  the  access  retired  veterans 
have  to  their  own  health  care  system, 
placing  more  pressure  on  other  elderly 
health  care  programs. 

The  budget  also  eliminated  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  of  $122  a 
month — the  benefit  any  covered  worker 
is  entitled  to.  regardless  how  low  his 
income — not  Just  to  people  retiring  in 
future,  but  to  people  receiving  the  bene- 
fit right  now. 

These  are  the  people  at  the  lowest 
end  of  the  Income  scale :  retired  and  dis- 
abled men  and  women  who  have  no  op- 
portunity to  get  a  better  job.  or  work 
longer  hours,  or  cut  back  on  luxuries  to 
get  by.  I  voted  against  this  effort  and 
I  will  continue  to  oppose  it. 

And  despite  the  strenuous  objections 
of  myself  and  a  good  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  majority  in  the  Senate  also 
voted  to  lower  the  cost-of-living  increase 
for  all  social  security  recipients.  The  el- 
derly spend  a  disproportionately  high 
share  of  their  incomes  for  food  and 
energy.  After  a  year  in  which  food  prices 
rose  by  20  percent  and  energy  costs  went 
up  by  18  percent,  a  reduction  in  the 
elderly's  cost-of-living  Increases  is  not 
Justified. 

So  th3  older  population  has  made  its 
share  of  sacrifices  in  the  budget  process. 
It  has  not  been  exempted,  or  given  spe- 
cial, protected  statiis. 

If  the  social  sectirity  program  were 
truly  in  such  deep  financial  trouble  that 
this  extensive  dismantling  were  needed, 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  ask  Ameri- 
cans to  make  this  sacrifice.  But  the  truth 
la  that  there  is  no  financial  need,  no 
economic  need  for  this  drastic  and  fun- 
damental s^es  of  changes  in  the  system. 
"Hie  program  today  is  registering  a 
shortfall  of  about  1.5  percent  of  total 
payroll.  These  changes  would  add  up  to 

a  total  of  almost  2.9  percent  of  payroll 

atanoRt  twice  as  much  as  is  needed  to 
keep  the  sjrstem  solvent  in  the  Ion?  term. 
TlMre  Is  simply  no  need  for  this  dra- 
matle  and  ooeroos  reduction  hi  benefits. 
^^le  social  security  system  confronts 
both  a  lonv-term  and  a  short-term  nrob- 
tem.  The  long-term  problem  exists  be- 
came the  number  of  workers  Dating 
Into  the  system  Is  declinbig  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  of  persons  re- 


ceiving benefits  from  the  system.  Tlie 
ratio  of  workers  to  retirees  was  14  to  1 
when  the  system  was  created.  It  is  now 
3  to  1.  By  the  jrear  2020,  when  the  large 
number  of  people  bom  in  the  post 
World  War  n  baby  boom  reach  retire- 
ment age,  the  ratio  of  workers  to  re- 
tirees wUl  be  2  to  1. 

The  short-term  immediate  problem 
exists  because  the  social  security  trust 
funds  are  very  sensitive  to  the  state  of 
the  economy.  The  current  rates  of  im- 
employment  and  inflation  result  in  lower 
payments  into  the  system  and  higher 
payments  out  of  the  system.  Unemploy- 
ment nationally  is  now  7.8  percent.  If  in 
the  next  year  it  decreases  by  just  1  per- 
cent, payments  into  the  trust  funds  will 
Increase  by  $3  billion. 

In  fact,  if  the  administration  had  ap- 
plied the  same  eccmomic  arguments  to 
the  social  security  system  as  it  has  to  the 
spending  and  tax  cuts  it  is  asking  for, 
there  would  not  be  a  shortfall  in  the  so- 
cial security  system.  The  administration 
projects  inflation  will  fall  to  5.5  percent 
in  1984  and  unemployment  to  6.4  per- 
cent. Under  those  economic  conditions, 
payroll  tax  revenues  to  the  system  would 
be  higher,  and  benefit  payments  out 
would  be  lower,  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  system  would  show  no  immediate 
shortfall  whatever. 

And  even  if  the  administration's  own 
forecasts  for  the  economy  are  disregard- 
ed, other  forecasts,  in  line  with  the  pro- 
jections of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Ofllce  and  many  private  economic  fore- 
casters all  show  that  the  scope  of  the 
shortfall  simply  does  not  warrant  bene- 
fit cuts  as  massive  as  the  administration 
has  proposed. 

The  immediate  short-term  strains  on 
the  system  can  be  eased  by  permitting 
interfund  borrowing,  which  Congress 
has  permitted  before.  The  disability  and 
hospital  insurance  funds  are  not  facing 
a  shortfall — only  the  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  fund.  Inasmuch  as  the 
system  is  a  whole,  transfers  between 
funds  do  not  undermine  its  nature  or 
change  any  important  characteristic. 

The  hospital  Insurance  fimd  is  now 
only  one-third  funded  by  the  payroll 
taxes  of  workers;  the  remainder  is  not 
financed  through  general  social  security 
revenues,  so  transferring  those  funds  to 
the  income  Insurance  functions  of  the 
system  and  permitting  the  health  insur- 
ance portion  of  the  system  to  be  fi- 
nanced from  general  revenues  would  not 
alter  the  character  of  the  program 
either.  Th's  proposal  has  been  advanced 
by  niunerous  Social  Securi.ty  Administra- 
tors and  by  the  advisory  coimcil  as  well. 
It  is  not  a  novel  suggestion. 

Cxurently.  one-fifth  of  the  benefits 
under  social  security  are  paid  to  older 
Americans  who  are  working.  If  more  gen- 
erous employment  tax  incentives  were 
offered  to  these  workers  in  lieu  of  re- 
tirement benefits,  both  they  and  the  sys- 
tem might  come  out  economically  ahead. 
All  of  these  options  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined before  we  make  the  sweeping 
and  massive  changes  the  admin'stratlon 
has  proposed  for  today's  workers  and 
retirees. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration are  directed  to  individuals  ready 


to  retire  within  the  next  5  to  10  years: 
Those  who  have  paid  the  highest  payroll 
taxes  in  history  and  who  have  worked 
the  longest  under  the  system.  This  is 
not  only  an  unnecessary  series  of 
changes  in  the  program,  it  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  those  workers. 

Seventy-percent  of  our  working  pecu- 
lation retires  before  the  age  of  65.  That 
has  generally  been  considered  a  major 
social  advance:  it  permits  people  in  dif- 
ficult, physically  strenuous  jobs  the  op- 
tion of  taking  a  well-earned  retirement 
without  suffering  a  severe  financial  loss. 
It  is  an  improvement  from  the  time  when 
people  feared  the  poverty  of  retirement, 
the  dependence  on  family,  the  loss  of 
their  homes,  and  the  crippling  costs  of 
illness  or  disability. 

Of  the  70  percent  of  Americans  who 
retire  before  the  age  of  65,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  three-fourths  of  them  do  so 
for  health-related  reasons.  These  are  the 
people  for  whom  the  early  retirement 
option  was  developed  and  intended. 

The  rationale  for  undermining  that 
option — for  making  it  so  unattractive 
that  it  may  as  well  be  eliminated— is  sim- 
ply unacceptable. 

Another  proposed  change  would  pro- 
vide disability  benefits  only  for  condi- 
tions likely  to  persist  for  24  months, 
rather  than  12  months. 

A  worker  who  suffers  a  disability  which 
might  only  cost  him  a  year  and  a  half 
out  of  a  job  would  receive  no  benefit. 

Another  change  would  cut  disability 
benefits  for  anyone  out  of  the  work  force 
for  5  years — striking  at  women  as  we 
have  all  too  often  done,  especially  those 
women  who  may  have  left  their  jobs  to 
raise  families,  to  nurse  ailing  husbands, 
or  to  care  for  other  family  responsibili- 
ties. 

And  another  change  would  mean  that 
for  the  next  5  years,  every  covered  work- 
er's wage  increases  would  earn  only  half 
the  points  they  should.  This  means 
that  people  thinking  of  retirement 
soon,  or  in  the  later  years  of  this  decade, 
face  the  fact  that  from  1982  to  1987,  their 
last  earning  years,  and  probably  their 
peak  earning  years,  would  be  discounted 
by  half.  This  will  mean  a  basic  benefit 
reduction— in  the  benefit  avaUable  at  age 
65,  not  for  early  retirement — of  10  per- 
cent by  1987. 

Against  the  background  of  sharp 
budget  cuts  which  have  not  spared  the 
elderly  and  the  disabled,  the  new  pro- 
posals of  the  administration  for  further 
reductions  in  social  security  are  simply 
unconscionable. 

TTiev  go  beyond  the  need  to  secure  the 
financial  stability  of  the  system — instead, 
they  attack  the  verv  foundations  of  the 
system.  Social  security  is  a  cornerstone 
of  our  mutual  obligation  as  a  society  to 
protect  the  vulnerable,  to  repay  the  la- 
bors of  a  lifetime,  and  to  protect  the  liv- 
ing standards  that  people  work  for. 

Moreover,  these  proposals  strike  at  the 
very  peo'-le  who  have  the  most  to  lose: 
Tnose  who  have  been  working  all  their 
lives,  have  paid  into  the  system  for 
decades,  and  have  made  their  plans,  con- 
tributed to  the  svstem— all  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Government  would 
keep  faith  with  them  by  providing  the 
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social  security  benefits  that  are  due  them 
when  they  choose  to  retire. 

Because  the  new  proposal  made  by  this 
administration  would  not  give  the  ex- 
pected benefits  to  anyone  who  retires  be- 
fore age  63,  it  would  penalize  the  major- 
ity of  workers  now  preparing  for  retire- 
ment. 

If  these  proposals  are  adopted,  any 
worker  who  retires  next  January,  7 
months  from  now,  at  the  age  of  62,  after 
as  much  as  40  years  of  work,  will  get  a 
massive  cut  in  his  monthly  benefit. 

The  income  cuts  will  range  from  a  low 
of  184  a  month  to  a  high  of  $160  a  month. 

The  Importance  of  the  social  security 
system  to  Maine's  elderly — and  the  al- 
ready low  level  of  benefits  the  system 
provides.  Is  evident  from  just  a  few 
statistics.  The  138,000  Maine  retirees 
rely  on  the  social  security  program  for 
their  basic  income.  The  average  monthly 
benefit  for  social  security  recipients  in 
Maine  is  $315.  That  is  simply  not  enough 
to  live  on  today.  And  the  bulk  of  that 
income  is  spent  on  the  fastest  rising 
items:  food  and  energy. 

A  total  of  25,000  Maine  families  rely  on 
the  disability  insurance  program  of 
social  security.  These  are  families  whose 
breadwinners  are  unable  to  work  by  rea- 
son of  chronic  illness,  disabling  accident, 
or  a  combination  of  age  and  disability. 

One-third  of  all  the  people  receiving 
disability  insurance  are  between  60  and 
65^working  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  system  for  25,  30,  and 
more  years,  and  who  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  These  are  precisely  the  people  for 
whom  the  disability  program  was  in- 
tended and  who  it  has  served. 

Changing  it.  changing  the  retirement 
system  that  so  many  people  count  on 
when  they  plan  their  retirement,  chang- 
ing the  benefit  calculations  for  people 
nearing  the  end  of  their  working  lives 
today— all  of  these  abrupt  and  unjusti- 
fied changes  in  the  social  security  system 
go  far  beyond  the  need  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

They  should  be  rejected  by  Congress. 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CURRENT 
BACKLOG  IN  BLACK  LUNG  BENE- 
FIT CLAIMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  House 
Resolution  No.  30  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  This  resolution  memorializes 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  proceed  with  the  speedy 
resolution  of  the  cm-rent  backlog  in  black 
lung  benefit  claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HCMTSK  Resoldtiom  No.  30 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  16. 
1981: 

WhereM.  Individuals  who  have  worked  in 


coal  mines  are  extremely  susceptible  to  res- 
piratory and  pulmonary  lmpalrment3,  espe- 
claUy  the  chronic  dust  dl.sea8e  of  the  lung, 
known  as  -  Pneumoconiosis,  or  Black  Lung: 
and 

Whereas,  Total  disability  resulting  from 
work  In  or  around  coal  mines  or  coal-prepara- 
tion facilities  has  the  debilitating  efTezts  of 
difficulty  In  breathing,  shortness  of  breath, 
chest  pains,  lo^s  of  energy  or  chronic  cough; 
and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  expressed  and 
long-standing  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
and  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Reform  Act  of 
1977,  to  assist  miners  and  former  miners  to 
make  their  lives  more  comfortable  through 
therapy;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  also  been  the  expressed 
and  long-standing  policy  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  two  aforementioned  Federal  acts,  to  pro- 
vide cash  disbursements  to  miners  and 
former  miners  afflicted  with  Pneumoconiosis 
(Black  Lung)  disease  to  compensate  for  the 
contraction  of  the  disease  or  the  loss  of 
future  wages;  and 

Whereas.  The  current  Increased  demand 
for  coal  by  both  domestic  and  International 
business  has  resulted  in  a  resurgence  of 
coal-affected  jobs,  also  subjecting  more 
miners  to  the  possibility  of  contracting  Black 
Limg  disease;  and 

Whereas,  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania there  are  currently  approximately 
28,000  pending  claims  for  compensation  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  Federal  legislation; 
and 

Whereas,  Black  Lung  claimants  are  pres- 
ently denied  Medicare  benefits  for  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  because  Black  Lung 
benefits  are  considered  a  form  of  Workmen's 
Compensation,  even  If  the  claim  is  only 
pending;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania memorialize  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
proceed  with  the  speedy  resolution  of  the 
current  backlog  In  Black  Lung  benefit 
claims:  and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  appropriate  Committee  Chairman 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Congressional  Delegation. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ESECUTTVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:28  pjn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of    Representatives,    delivered    by    Mr. 


Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill;  without  amendment: 

S.  730.  A  bill  to  insure  necessary  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act  of  1930. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H&.  1526.  An  act  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  19j0  to  require  ongoing 
evaluations  and  reports  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  systems  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  of  each  executive  agency, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2811.  An  act  to  amend  the  Privacy 
Act  of  1974  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Oovernment-wlde  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States,  to  require  the  report- 
ing to  Congress  of  all  information  on  debts 
owed  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
pi  rposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8002 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  ctiairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Speaker  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  Committee  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  during  the 
97th  Congress:  Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr. 
'"■  --!-•'■..  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Conable,  and 
Mr.  DuNCAH. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

H.R.  1526,  An  act  to  amend  the  Accounting 
and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  to  require  ongoing 
e.aluations  and  reports  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  systems  of  internal  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative control  of  each  executive 
agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.R.  281 1.  An  act  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act 
of  1974  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment-wide efforts  to  collect  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  to  require  the  reporting  to 
Coneress  of  all  Information  on  debts  owed 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATPIKLD.  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment,  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  120.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care  (Rept. 
No.  97-121). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Henry  Darpan  McMaster.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  UjS.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 


ffffftttti^'^ 
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FORSION  CURRENCT  REPORTS 

In  •ccordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 


Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
report  (8)  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  Joint  committees  of  the 
Congress,  delegations  and  groups,  and 


select  and  special  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, relating  to  expenses  incurred  in  the 
perfMmance  of  authorised  foreign 
travel: 


CONSOUOATED  «£PO«T  OF  OWNOITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CU»«ENCIES  AND  APPWMIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  TME  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER  AU- 
THORITV  Of  SEC.  22.  PUBUC  LAW  96-384-22  U.S.C.  17S4(bX  COMMIHEE  ON  BANKING.  HOUSING.  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  DEC.  16  TO  FEB.  15. 1911 


Total 


ow.'wiqr 


FonifR 


U.S.( 

•qvivalaal 

orU.S. 


U.S.iMUr 

•q«i¥ata«t 

Foraifii  or  U.S. 

CMfTMCy 


U.S.( 

oqui»iloiit 

Foroifn  or  U.S. 

oirraney  eurraaey 


Feraifii 


U.S.  dollir 

oquivalaat 

orU.S. 

eiinancy 


saaaiar  Hannoa  A. 
§■■« 


Jr.: 


Fnac. 


1.012.00 


Cnoaira.. 


21,17M4 

602.196.00 

Sol lassaoo 


220 

306  . 

264  . 
225 


972 


1.  OIL  00 


42. 96a  00 


ToW „ 1.015.00 


21. 172. 14 

-— 602. 196. 00 

120 123,510.00 


1,192 

306 

264 
345 


i.as2.oo 


2.107 


Mar.  31. 19(1. 


_  .  JAKEGARN, 

ChiimMK.  Committao  on  BanMni.  Housini  and  Urban  Alltin. 


CONSOUCMTED  if  POIT  Of  CXPtHDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S  SENATE.  UNDER  AUTHOR- 
ITY OF  SEC.  22,  PUBUC  UW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(bX  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  FEB.  7  TO  15,  1981 


MixaHaaaooi 


Total 


Foraifa 


U.S.( 

aqalvalaat 

orU.S. 


U.S.I 

aquivalairt 

ForallB  or  U.S. 

earroncy  eorraiKy 


U.S.I 

aqujvatant 

Foraiin  or  U.S. 

eurrawy  curraacy 


Foraiin 
carraney 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

or  U.S. 

eurraaey 


Wnv  X  Stavarti 

Crazaire 21.172.14 

Pmo 486.196 

Jaa»iaaDryi8rtaUiwr:" "'*' 

B^.. Cnaaira 20^331.94 

ArtaaUaa Pato —  434.196 

'***- Sd 80,550 

TaW 


306.00 21,172.14 

216.50 486.196 

186  31             42,960                  120 iCTisiO 

?S-S 20,331.94 

193.23 „  434  196 

225.00       42.960 120 1..:::::""  lusiS 

1.414.96 24a  00 


306,00 
216.50 
300.31 

293.86 
193.23 
345.00 


1,654.90 


Nate:  RataaHai  Maps  oMda  ia  Vaaazaaia  aad  Pfaaii    ao  par  diaai  fuads  callactad. 
FitL  17, 1981. 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD. 
Dafflocratic  Laader. 


CONSOUOATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE.  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  17540)X  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS.  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31,  1981 


MitcaOanaoin 


Total 


NaaMar 


Foraifa 
earraacy 


U.S.<Mlar 

SQMtVMMl 

orU.S. 
carraney 


Foraiin 
carraaqr 


U.S  dolUr 

aquivalant 

orU.S. 

carraney 


Foraiin 
carraney 


U.S.I 

aquivalant 

orU.S. 

carraney 


Foroiin 
carraney 


U.S.  dollar 

aquivalani 

orU.S. 

carraney 


gwatpr  Eraait  F.  HaMnp: 


Saaator  WaHar  HaMailM : 
ToW.. 


Barmuda  dollar. 
Bonauda  dollar. . 


306.x 

3aa80 


306.30 192.50      192.50 

30180 _ 4193  4193 

"S.  10 241.43 


49180 
357.73 


498.8 

357.73 


85153 


Mar.  31, 1981. 


MARK  0.  HATFiaO, 
CamaWaa  oa  Af  prafriaUaM. 


"^''^iiS^  *'""  °^  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UA  SENATE.  UNDER 
AinHORtTY.  SEC.  22.  PUBUC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754<b).  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE.  SCIENCE.  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  MAR.  20  TO  MAR.  24, 1981 


NaaMor 
earraacy 

Par 

Caai 

MiscaBanaoos 

Total 

»mmmttmm»n 

Foraifa 
earraacy 

U.S.  dollar 

aqalvalaat 

orU.S. 

earraacy 

Foraifa 
earraacy 

U.S.  dollar 

aquivalant 

orU.S. 

U.S.  dollar 

aqaivalaat 

Foraifa             or  U.S. 

earraacy          earraacy 

Foraivi 
earraacy 

UAdaBa; 

SQVnMMn 

arU.S. 
earraacy 

*ii^.if»ja.: 

281.04 

645.00 

534.17 

1,223.35  .. 

81121 

1.86135 



TaW 

64100.. 

1,22135 

1,86135 

«»r.23kUn. 


._ BOB  PACKWOOO,./ 
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AMENDED  <  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVa  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER  AUTHORITY 
OF  SEC  22.  PUBUC  LAW  9S-384-22  U.S.C  1754(bX  COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBUC  WORKS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JAN.  \  TO  DEC.  31, 1981 


wmtry 

Pardiam 

TfiRsportstMn 

MiicelUneous 

Total 

Nama  and  c 

Nana  of 
eunancy 

Foiatin 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

aqaivalant 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foraifa 
currency 

U.S.doUar 

oquivalant 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foraifa 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

aquivalert 

orU.S. 

currency 

Foraifa 
earraacy 

U.S.  dollar 

erU.S. 
earraacy 

Senator  Larry  Presilar: 

Japan 

China 

_  Van 

Vaaa 

42.636 
630 

'96185' 

204.00 
425.07 
15100 
192.00 

31000 
475 

172.00  .. 

71636 
1,105 

37100 

387.96  .. 

813.03 

Tiipai 

Honi  Koni 

::-::-  8fc:-i::::::~ 

15100 

254.15 

49.93  .. 

1,223 

241.93 

Total 

977.07 

609.89  .. 

1,5819 

>  This  it  an  imandad  raport  to  report  pul)lithad  in  tha  Conressional  Record,  Fab.  26, 1981.  Sea  p. 
Mar.  3, 1981. 

S1601 

LARRY  PRESSIER. 
Committee  on  Environaient  and  Public  Works. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND    EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  PUBUC  LAW  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JAN.  1.  TO  MAR.  31,  1981. 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Mil 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Fbrnifn 


U.S.  I 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency 


U.S.daaar 
equivalent 

Foreiin  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreifn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.( 

eqaivaleai 

Foraiin  orU.S. 

curreacy 


Senator  Sam  Nunn: 

Taiwan _ New  Taiwan  dollars.. 

Honi  Koni Hon|  Koni  dollars 

Malaysia Malaysian  dollars 

Siniapore Sinwpore  doMers 

Indonesia Rupiah 

Australia Australian  doliar 

New  Zealand New  Zealand  dollar... 

Arnold  Punaro: 

Taiwan NewTeiwan  dollar... 

Honi  Koni Hon|  Kon|  dollar 

Malaysia Malaysian  doNar 

Siniapore Siniapore  dollar 

Indonesia Rupiah 

Australia Australian  doliar 

New  Zealand New  Zealand  doUar.. 

Senator  Roier  Jepaen : 

Germany (I) 

Anthony  Principi : 

Germany 0) 

Mike  Donley: 

Germany 0). 

Hermann  Pirchner: 

Germany (<) 

Senator  John  Tower: 

United  KinidoW Poand 

Greece DradNna 

Turkey — lira 

Israel DaSar 

Eiypt - Peaad 

Saudi  Arabia Myal 

Oman... IM 

Tunisia Diaar 

West  Germany Deutsche  mark. 

Rhett  Dawson: 

United  Kin|do«i Paaad 

Greece „i Drachan 

Turkey -. _  Lha 

Israel OaMar 

E«ypt fmmt 

Saudi  Arabia.. IM 

Oman -. Rial 

Tunisia Diaar 

West  Germany Deatiche  HMrk. 

James  Lodier: 

United  Kinidoni Poand 

Greece _ OfadMM 

Turkey _  Ufa 

Israel DaBar. 

Eiypt fmmt 

Saudi  Arabia M)mI 

Oman Rnl 

Tunisia Dinar 

West  Germany. Deotxha  mark. 

Senator  William  Cohen: 

West  Germany do 

Senator  Dan  Quayla: 

West  Germany da 

William  Ball: 

West  Germany. do 

LarrySmith : 

Wast  Germany do 


6,491 
381.4 
424.3 
183.6 
1260 
199.1 
319.82 

1570 
533 
583 

190.4 

9,390 
224.29 
38173 


180.33 
74.42 

193.75 
88.72 
1100 

241.02 

313.55  . 

182.50 
104.00 
266.25 
92.00 
15.00 
281.40 
379. 15 


160 
20.5 


4.45 
4.00 


501 
41 


13.92 
100 


2,441 
24.7 


3.90 
30.00 


9,390 
29.7 


1100 
36.00 


160.2 
20 
4.38 
4.14 
3,130 
29.75 
5.1 


4.45 
4.00  . 
2.00  . 
2.00  . 
5.00 
36.00 
5.00 

1.865.50 

1.651.00 

1.651.00 

1.651.00  . 


1.360 


37.80 


15,659 

41.81 

IX 


25.00 

50.60 

114 


7.152 
442.9 
424.3 
183.6 
118*1 
2S17 
31182 

1091 
SS3 

587.4 
194.77 
21170 
304.00 
384.60 


164.00 
3.005 
2,000 


105 

1,01140 

42.065 

73,831 

779.76 

84 

2.613 
2.001 


105 

90 

35.366 

47.160 
539.76 

5170 

t675 

2,000.25 


91.959 
10 
32.855 
21.926 
555.16 

59116 

59116 

596.16 

154.60 


387.00 
60.83  . 

2184  . 
X.00  . 

150.00 
30&00  . 
123.00  . 
17a  00  . 
3M.00  . 

19125 

52.89  . 

2185  . 
90.00  . 

150.00  . 
27.27  . 
103.41 
10159  . 
24189  . 

133.82 
54.15  . 
20.85  . 
80.00 

131.37  . 

3.03 

96.07 

50.49 

257.02  . 

27100 

276.00 

27100 

71.57 


(*i. 


164 
3.005 
2.000 


<r) 


106 

1.01140 

42.065 

73.831 

in.ii 

84 

2.«3 
2,801 


>4.30 


1115 


P) 
>15 


195 


185 

90 
31366 
47.U0 
SB.  76 

61 

2,676 

2.88125 

"iL«r 

18 
3MS6 
21.926 
555.16 

SKl16 

5B116 

S91I6 

1(160 


191 70 
8142 

193.75 
8172 
2190 

307.02 

313.55 

224.75 

10100 

26125 

94.00 

«3g 

392.29 

1,8(150 

1,66L00 

1.651.00 

1.651.00 

387.00 

60.83 

2184 

9100 

15188 

30100 

123.80 

17a  00 

36L00 

19125 
52.  B9 
2185 
9100 

isaoo 

27.27 
10141 
10158 
248.  B* 

143.  r 
54.  IS 

21  as 

8188 

13L37 

1*3 

91 07 

5149 

2S7.«2 

2718* 

2718* 

27108 

7152 


Total. 


182128 


193140 


194.46 


13.  SSL  14 


■  Department  of  the  Army  provided  peyment  for  etpcnditures. 
Apr.  21 198i. 


•■  Transportatioo  provided  by  the  DepartnMat  e<  the  Navy- 


JOHN  TOWER. 


79-059  O  -  84  -   30    (Part  8) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  ^11X8  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tioos  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
aeeood  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated : 

Bylfr.  WAIXOP: 
8.  laiS.  A  bUl  to  MMsd  the  Internkl  B«v- 
enu*  Code  of  lOM  to  kllow  employees  a  de- 
duction for  savings  contributions  to  em- 
ployvr  retirement  plans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MKLCHSR: 
&  1319.  A  bUl  to  aUow  schools  the  option 
of  "»r'^*"«"*"|t  the  usefulness  of  the  "Com- 
modity Only  School"  program:  to  the  Com- 
mltta*  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
ForBS«ry. 

By  Mr.  MATmiOLT: 
8.  1230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1B64  to  increase  the  interest 
and   dividend   exclusion   and    to  provide   a 
larger  exclusion  for  Individuals  06  and  over: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ABMSTBONO: 
a  1231.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Monty  P. 
Qreene:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8.  laaa.  a  blll  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  with  respect  to  certain 
agricultural  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOMBHICI    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DaCoifcxm) : 
8.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Access 
to  JusUce  Act;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judldary. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Pm:xwooo  and  Mr.  Amiazws) : 

8.  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 

UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 

use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 

the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON    INTRODUCED 
BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  iai».  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  employees 
a  deduction  for  savings  contributions  to 
employer  retirement  plans  or  to  individ- 
ual retirement  plans;  to  the  Committee 
en  Finance. 

MMFLO-nK  MXrtMXMKjn  SAVINCS  ACT  Or  1*81 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  economic 
usues.  such  as  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, are  the  domnant  political  problem 
of  the  97th  Congress.  There  is  one  eco- 
nomic problem  which  is  receivin*?  scant 
attention,  however,  but  is  probably  the 
moet  intractable  problem  in  the  long  run 
I  am  referrinc  to  the  matter  of  aging 
Our  work  force  is  gradually  getting  older 
and  our  retirement  population  is  gradu- 
ally getting  bigger.  This  process  of  aging 
rZ.  ^^'^  exacerbate  existing  economic 
instability  unless  we  begin  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  public  policy  on  aging. 

President  Reagan's  economic  program 
demonstrates  that  it  Is  possible  to  de- 
velop a  woiicable  and  coherent  policy  on 
m»Jor  domestic  problems.  In  this  In- 
rtanoB^  it  Is  the  issue  of  curteUng  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  Government  eco- 
nomically and  poUtically.  Similar  deter- 
mnatlon  must  now  be  applied  to  the 
proWenM  associated  with  our  aging  popu- 
lat  on.  The  upcoming  White  House  Con- 
iwence  on  Aging  is  one  opportunity  to 
begin  a  public  discussion  on  these  prob- 
lems and  on  possible  solutions. 

One  dilemma  which  this  Congress  wiD 
have  to  deal  With  Is  how  to  i^ame  the 


woiicers.  When  a  worker  reaches  retire- 
ment age,  there  are  four  sources  of  in- 
come which  that  worlcer  can  possibly 
utilize  to  replace  lost  wages  or  salary. 
These  are  social  security  benefits,  em- 
ployee pensions,  savings,  and  earnings 
from  continued  employment.  Not  all  re- 
tirees receive  benefits  from  all  four 
sources.  In  fact,  for  many  years,  many 
retirees  have  depended  on  social  secu- 
rity as  their  major,  if  not  sole,  source  of 
retirement  Income.  Not  only  has  this  re- 
sulted in  extraordinary  pressures  on  the 
social  security  system,  but  it  has  turned 
retirement  into  a  time  of  economic  hard- 
ship. 

Recent  studies  of  retirement  policy 
have  described  the  various  economic 
problems  of  retirement.  These  Include 
Issues  such  as  overreliance  aa  a  pay  as 
you  go  system,  that  is.  social  security: 
the  financial  instability  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund;  lack  of  private 
pension  plan  coverage;  low  benefits;  In- 
equitable treatment  of  women;  inade- 
quate incentives  for  retirement  savings; 
and  Inflation.  The  net  result  is  that 
many  aging  citizens  have  a  dUOcult 
time  in  maintaining  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living  upon  retirement. 

Currently,  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams, such  as  social  security,  account 
for  78  percent  of  all  retirement  benefits. 
Private  pension  plans  provide  only  14 
percent  of  such  benefits.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  have  reached  a  limit,  both  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  in  our  ability 
to  expand  Federal  retirement  programs. 
We  do  need  to  increase  the  opportunity 
and  the  Incentives  to  establish  private 
retirement  plans.  Both  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Pension  Pol- 
icy have  endorsed  the  goal  of  encourag- 
ing private  pension  programs. 

We  face  a  growing  challenge  in  pro- 
viding adequate  retirement  income  in  re- 
sponse to  the  emerging  seniors  boom. 
The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  today, 
the  Employees  Retirement  Savings  Act 
of  1981.  is  one  attempt  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. We  cannot  continue  to  place  the 
burden  on  social  security  as  the  source 
of  retirement  earnings.  We  need  to  in- 
crease individual  incentives  for  personal 
retirement  savings  and  Investment.  My 
bill  would  provide  the  foUowing  induce- 
ments for  retirement  savings. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  deductible 
limit  on  contilbuticms  to  Individual  Re- 
tirement Accounts  (IRA's)  from  $1 500 
to  $2,000.  Second,  it  would  remove  the 
present  15  percent  of  earned  Income 
limit  on  IRA's  In  order  to  simplify  IRS 
administration  and  to  Induce  low  wage 
earners  to  save  more.  Third,  it  would 
permit  a  deducticm  within  the  12.000 
limit  for  voluntary  or  mandat(»7  con- 
tributions to  employer-sponsored  pen- 
sion and  savings  plans.  Fourth,  it  would 
permit  all  employees  to  split  their  con- 
tributions In  order  to  pay  up  to  $1,000 
into  an  IRA  for  their  siiouse  regardless 
of  spousal  earnings.  Fifth,  it  would  re- 
move the  age  70  Ms  restriction  on  con- 
tributions to  IRA's. 

The  bill  also  provides  equitable  tax 
treatment  of  retirement  contributions 
for  private  and  public  employees.  Public 
employees  covered  under  social  security 
and  paying  the  FICA  tax  could  deduct 


up  to  $2,000  in  contributions  to  their 
pmsion  plan  or  IRA.  Public  employees 
not  covered  under  social  security  would 
have  the  $2,000  deductible  limit  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  FICA  tax  they 
would  have  had  to  pay  if  they  had  been 
covered  under  social  securl^. 

In  essence,  my  bill  provides  incentives 
for  workers  to  establish  individual  re- 
tirement plans  where  their  employer 
does  not  offer  a  pension  plan.  It  also 
allows  tax  deductible  contributions  to  a 
plan  in  those  instances  where  a  worker 
participates  in  an  inadequate  plan,  such 
as  a  profit-sharing  plan  when  there  is 
minimal  profit.  Mobile  woricers  ii^o 
often  do  not  wOTk  long  enough  for  one 
employer  to  be  vested  In  a  plan  could 
also  establish  retirement  plans. 

By  Increasing  the  incentive  to  save, 
we  would  spur  capital  formation  which 
Is  one  of  our  most  urgent  national  needs. 
It  Is  anti-inflationary  and  would  be  a 
major  step  in  insuring  that  our  senior 
citizens  have  an  adequate  retirement 
Income. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Savings,  Pensions,  and 
Investment  Policy  held  a  hearing  on  the 
final  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  P(^cy.  As  I  mentioned 
above,  the  Commission  did  endorse  in- 
creased tax  incentives  for  personal  sav- 
ings. However,  the  Commission  also  pro- 
posed mandatory  private  pension  plans 
for  all  workers.  An  alternative  approach 
was  pr(H>osed  by  William  Oreenough. 
representing  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  The  CED  will  short- 
ly publish  a  lengthy  report  on  retirement 
poUcy.  The  report  will  endorse  incen- 
tives for  voluntary  savings  rather  than 
mandating  private  pensions.  It  is  in  tune 
with  the  current  mood  in  Washington 
of  less  Government  regulaticm  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  greater  freedom  for  indi- 
vidual actions.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing 
today  will  expand  personal  freedom 
rather  than  Government  controls.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
bill  and  a  copy  of  Dr.  Greenough's  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  1318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Sscnoit  1.  Shobt  Tin*;  AnntMixirr  of  1964 

CODX. 

(a)  SRoar  Tmjt. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Employee  Retirement  Savings  Act  of 
1981". 

(b)  AscxMSMxirr  or  1964  Coox.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

Sac.  3.  AixowAMcx  or  RxnxxitxMT  Ssvoias 

DXDDCnON. 

Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(reUtlng  to  addlUonal  Itemized  deductions 
for  Individuals)  U  amended  by  redesignating 
section  221  as  section  233  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  220  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 
"Sxc.  331.  DxDucnoiT  ro«  Ckbtain  Bkplotxx 
RKraxMSMT  Ssvnras  Coimxav- 

TXOITB. 

"(a)  OxNxsAi.  RuLx.— In  the  case  of  an 
eligible  Individual,  there  ahaU  be  aUowed  as 


a  deduction  an  amount  equal  to  the  quali- 
fied retirement  savings  contributions  of  such 
Individual  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Lnarsmom  and  BaenicnoNa — 

"(1)  Maxuccm  BBmcTioK. — 

"(A)  In  oKinnAi.. — ^The  amount  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  subeectlon  (a)  to  an 
eligible  Individual  for  any  taxable  year  may 
not  exceed  the  excess.  If  any,  of— 

"(1)  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  of  the  compensation  In- 
cludible In  the  Individual's  gross  Income  for 
such  taxable  year,  or 

"(H)  $3,000;  over 

"(11)  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  any  amounts  contributed  by  the  in- 
dividual's employer  for  such  taxable  year  for 
an  annuity  contract  described  in  section 
403(b)  (whether  or  not  the  Individual's 
rights  in  such  contract  are  nonforfeitable); 
and 

"(II)  any  excluded  social  security  tax 
amount  applicable  to  the  Individual. 

"(B)  Spkciai.  buuc. — ^The  amoimt  allowable 
as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a)  to  an 
eligible  Individual  for  qualified  retirement 
savings  contributions  which  are  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  shall 
not  exceed — 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A>  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced 
by 

"(11)  the  amount  of  qualified  retirement 
savings  contributions  for  the  taxable  year 
which  are  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  of 
subsection  (c)(1). 

"(3)  Altxikativx  DEDucnoK. — ^No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  an  Individual  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  If — 

"(A)  the  individual  claims  a  deduction  un- 
der section  219  or  220  for  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  such  Individual's  spouse  claims  the 
deduction  under  section  220  for  the  taxable 
year  or  claims  the  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  both  such  spouse  and 
such  Individual  pursuant  to  an  election  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (4)  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)   DxriNrnoNS    and    Spbciai.    Ruixs. — 

"(1)   Qt7ALirtEI)  RETIREMENT  SAVINGS  CONTXI- 

BUTioN. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  retirement  savings  cmitrlbu- 
tlon'  means — 

"(A)  any  contribution  In  cash  made  by  an 
Individual  as  an  employee  (or  as  a  member 
of  a  labor  organization  described  In  clause 
(Iv) )  to  or  under — 

"(1)  a  plan  described  In  section  401(a) 
which  Includes  a  trust  exempt  from  tax  un- 
der section  601  (a) . 

"(11)  an  annuity  plan  described  In  section 
403(a), 

"(111)  a  qualified  bond  pvirchase  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  405(a) ,  or 

"(Iv)  a  group  retirement  trust  maintained 
by  a  labor  organization  described  In  section 
501(0)  (S)  which  Is  financed  exclusively  by 
assessments  of  individuals  who  are  members 
of  such  labor  organization,  which  was  estab- 
lished before  January  1,  1974.  and  in  which 
the  assessments  paid  to  the  trust  by  any  par- 
ticipant are  100  percent  nonforfeitable, 
reduced  (to  not  less  than  zero)  by  an 
amount  equal  to  any  excluded  social  secu- 
rity tax  amount  applicable  to  the  Indlvldtial; 
and 

"(B)  any  amount  paid  In  cash  during  the 
taxable  year  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Individ- 
ual for  his  benefit  to  an  mdlvldual  retire- 
ment plan. 

For  purposes  of  this  tlUe.  any  amount  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (B)  which  Is  paid 
by  the  Individual's  employer  constltutee  the 
payment  of  oompensatlon  to  the  individual 
(other  than  a  self-employed  Individual  who 
Is  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tlon  40irc)(l))  Includible  In  bU  gross  In- 
come, whether  or  not  the  deduction  for  such 
payment  Is  allowable  under  this  eB(.n»u  to 
the  Individual. 


"(3)  KxcLtnao  aociAL  axcmirr  tax 
AicotnrT. — For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  'excluded  social  security  tax 
amount'  means,  with  respect  to  any  Indlvld- 
tial,  the  amount  of  tax  which  would  be  Im- 
posed under  section  3101  for  the  taxable  year 
on  the  Individual's  excluded  remuneration 
If  such  excluded  remuneration  were  con- 
sidered wsges  under  such  section.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'ex- 
cluded remuneration'  means  the  amount  of 
the  individual's  remuneration  for  the  tax- 
able jrear  which  is  not  considered  wages  un- 
der section  8131(a)  but  would  be  considered 
wages  thereunder  but  for  paragraphs  (6) , 
(6).  and  (7)  of  section  3121(b). 

"(3)  Bliciblb  ncDivn>t7Ai.. — ^For  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  term  'eligible  In- 
dividual' means  any  individual  who  Is  an 
active  participant  for  any  part  of  the  tax- 
able year  In  a  plan  or  trust  described  In 
paragraph  (l)(A)  and  an  individual  de- 
scribed In  secUon  219(b)  (2)  (B). 

"(4)    BLXCnON  TO  MAKX  CONTXIBirnONS  roB 

BXNKnr  or  spouse. — An  eligible  individual 
may  elect  under  this  paragraph,  in  lieu  of 
a  deduction  otherwise  allowed  under  this 
section,  a  deduction  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  spouse.  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dlvldiial  who  makes  an  election  under  this 
paragraph,  the  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shaU  apply,  except  that — 

"(A)  the  term  'qualified  retirement  con- 
tribution' Includes  any  amount  paid  in  cash 
to  or  for  an  Individual  retirement  plan  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  individual  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  spouse  of  such  individual,  and 

"(B)  in  addition  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b),  the  amount  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a)  for  contribu- 
tions to  or  for  individual  retirement  plans 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  twice  the  lesser  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dividual or  the  amount  paid  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Individual's  spouse. 

"(5)  RxcoNTBnruTED  AifoiTNTs. — No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  roll-over  contribution  described 
In  section  402(a)  (5),  403(a)(7),  403(a)(4). 
403(b)(8).  408(d)(3).  or  409(b)(3)(C). 

"(6)     AmOTTNTS    CONTBIBT7TZD   TO    AN    INST7B- 

ANcs  coNTBACT. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  that  portion  of 
the  amounts  paid  which  are  properly  alloc- 
able, tinder  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  to  the  coet  of  life  Insurance. 

"(7)  MABBTxn  XNoivuiUAUs. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  is  married  (as  determined 
under  section  143(a) ).  the  maxlmtmi  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  computed 
separately  for  each  individual,  and  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  applied  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws. 

"(8)      TIMX     WHEN     CONTBIBtTTIONS     nwr%rm 

MADE. — For  purposes  cf  this  section,  a  taxpay- 
er shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  taxable 
year  If  the  contribution  Is  made  on  account 
of  such  taxable  year  and  Is  made — 

"(A)  not  later  than  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  for  filing  the  return  for  such  taxable 
year  (Including  extensions  thereof),  or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  contribution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I)  (A),  such  earlier 
date  on  or  after  the  last  day  of  such  taxable 
year  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  plan  or 
trust  referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(9)  Compensation — For  piirposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'compensation'  Includes 
earned  income  as  defined  in  section  401(c) 

"(10)      IMDIVIOUAI.     BKTIBXMXNT     PLAN. For 

pturpoaes  of  this  section,  the  term  'individual 
retirement  plan'  does  not  Include  a  retire- 
ment bond  described  in  section  409  which  is 
redeemed  within  12  months  of  its  issuance. 

"(11)  CXBTAIN  EXCESS  CONTBIBTrnONS  IXXAT- 
BD  AS  CONTBIBOTION  MADE  DUBINC  SITBSaQTTXMT 
TXAB  Ttm  WTHICH  THXXX  IS  AN  UN178XD  LDCITA- 


"(A)  In  «wwwtti — ^If  for  the  taxable  year 
the  marlmum  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subparagr^h  (B)  of  subsection 
(b)(1)  exceeds  the  amount  paid  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  then  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
having  made  an  additional  contribution  for 
the  taxable  year  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  such  excess,  or 

"(U)  the  amount  of  the  excess  contribu- 
tions for  such  taxable  year  (determined  un- 
der section  4973(b)  (2)  without  regard  to 
subparagraph  (C)  thereof). 

"(B)  Amount  contbibutbd. — ^For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  contributed — 

"(1)  ShaU  be  determined  without  regard 
to  this  paragn^h,  and 

"(U)  shall  not  include  any  rollover  con- 
tribution. 

"  (C)   SPBCIAL  BULX  WHKBX  excess  DEDUCTION 

WAS  ALLOWED  POE  CLOSED  TEAX. — Proper  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  for — 

"(1)  any  amount  described  in  paragn4>h 
(1)  (B)  to  the  extent  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  this  section  for  a  prior  taxable  year, 
and 

"(U)  any  amount  aUowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  319  or  230  for  a  prior  taxable 
year, 

for  which  the  period  for  assessing  a  defi- 
ciency has  expired  if  the  amount  so  aUowed 
exceeds  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
allowed  for  such  prior  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Semplifixd  Repobts. — The  Secretary 
ShaU  issue  regulations  which  prescribe  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  reports  shaU  be 
made  by  the  employer  or  plan  administrator 
of  a  plan  receiving  contributions  deductible 
under  this  section  and  by  any  eligible  indi- 
vidual malting  such  contributions.  Reports 
required  by  such  regulations  shall  be  In  as 
simplified  a  form  as  practicable.". 
Sac.  3.  Amendments  to  Otkeb  Pbovisions 
Rrsbicemt  SaviNce  Deductions. 

(a)  Amendments  to  Section  319. — Section 
219  (relating  to  retirement  savings)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"IS  percent"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  amount"  and  by  striking  out  "$1,600" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$3,000"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  redesignating  paragraphs 
(4)  through  (7)  of  such  subeectlon  as  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (6),  respectively; 

(3)  In  ^..'uaectlon  (b)(S)  (as  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "section  330  for  the  taxable 
year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
230  or  221  for  the  taxable  year  or  If  the  In- 
dividual's spouse  claims  the  deduction  un- 
der section  330  for  the  tare  Me  year  or  claims 
the  deduction  under  section  331  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  the  benefit  of  both  such  spouse 
and  such  individual  pursuant  to  an  election 
under  section  331(c)  (4) "; 

(4)  m  subsection  (b)(e)(A)  (as  redesig- 
nated) ,  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  therecrf  "the  amount"  and  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$3,000";  and 

(5)  In  subsection  (c)(5)(C),  by  inserting 
after  "section  330  for  a  prior  taxable  year' 
the  foUowlng:  "and  any  amount  described 
m  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  of  section  331  to  the 
extent  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  such 
section  for  a  prior  taxable  year". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Section  230. — Section 
330  (relating  to  retirement  savings  for  cer- 
tain married  Individuals)  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subeectlon  (b)(1)(B).  by  striking 
out  "15  percent"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  amount"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)(1)(C),  by  striking 
out  "$1,750"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,000"; 

(3)  in  subeectlon  (b)(3),  by  striking  out 
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"MOtUm  ai9  tot  tlM  tazabto  jmt"  wad  In- 
■«rtlm  In  Ilea  ttMnof  Um  foUowlng:  "mc- 
Uoa  31B  or  aai  for  tta«  tax»M«  yav  or  U  tbe 
IndlTtdual'k  tpouM  olalma  th*  dwluctloci  un- 
dar  tbU  wteOon  for  Um  f  wthK  7«ar  or  claims 
tbm  «lMlQeUoa  undar  aaetlon  231  for  tb»  uuc- 
wMm  ]ra*r  for  th*  boneflt  of  botb  such  apouae 
■Dd  aueb  Individual  purauant  to  an  alacUon 
undar  aaetlon  aai  (e)  (4) ". 

(4)  in  aobaactlon  (b)(S)(B).  by  atrlklng 
out  ",  or  bla  qwuaa'a  amployar."  and  ",  or 
hla  q^ouaa'B.": 

(•)  by  atrlklng  out  paragrapba  (4)  and 
(7)  of  aubaaotlon  (b)  and  radaalgnatlng  par- 
afrapha  (ft)  and  (6)  o(  auch  aubaacUon  as 
paninfbm  (4)  and  (6).  r«ap«cUTely:  and 

(«)  In  aobaactlon  (c)  (6)  (C) .  by  inaartlng 
aftar  "aaetlon  319  for  a  prior  taxable  year" 
tba  following :  "and  any  amount  deacrlbed  in 
aubaaeUon  (c)(1)(B)  of  aaetlon  231  to  t^e 
•xtant  allowed  aa  a  deduction  under  sucb 
aaetlon  for  a  prior  taxable  year." 
S»c.  4.  tkXATmirr  or  Dtmajmona  FKom 
Plam  to  Which  Emplotb  Made 
Duiuc'iiaLX  CoimiBirnoNa. 

Section  414  (relating  to  definitions  and 
^Mclal  rulaa  relating  to  pension,  proflt-abar- 
Ing,  atock  bonus  plans,  etc.)  is  amended  by 
Inaertlng  aftar  subsection  (1)  tbe  following 
newsubaaetlon: 

"(m)  Dbdoctiblx  Empujtkx  Coimuau- 
TioKB. — For  purpoaes  of  thU  tlUe,  other 
tban  for  purpoaea  of  seeUon  401(a)  (4)  and 
(6),  404.  410(b).  411.  412,  and  416,  any 
amount  of  a  qualified  retirement  savings 
contribution  daaerlbed  In  subsection  221  (ci 
(1)  (A)  ataall  be  treated  aa  an  employer  con- 
tribution to  the  extent  that  such  amount  Is 
allowed  as  a  reduction  under  section  221. ". 

Sac.    6.   TBCHMICAI.   AMD   CONFOBlfINC   AifXNO- 


(»)  Bataxa  ako  Out  Tax  BxcLuaioir.— 

(1)  ■■rATSTAX. — 

(A)  SubaaeUon  (c)  of  aecUon  3039  (re- 
lating to  exempUon  of  annuities  under  cer- 
tain trusU  and  plana)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposaa  of  this  subaecUon.  any 
contribution  allowed  as  a  deducUon  under 
section  231  shall  be  considered  as  made  by  a 
person  other  than  tbe  decedent." 

(B)  Subaectlon  (e)  of  section  3039  (re- 
lating to  exclualon  of  individual  retirement 
aceounta.  etc)  is  amended  by  strlklni?  out 
•«:tlon  319  or  330"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  sTT 
330,  or  231". 

okW  QP'. •«■**•— S«haecUon  (b)  of  section 
2617  (relating  to  tranafers  attributable  to 
employee  eontrlbuUona)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purpoaes  of  this  subsection 
any  contribution  allowed  as  a  deduction  un- 
der section  331  shaU  be  considered  as  made 
by  a  penon  other  than  the  employee." 

(b)  AnxwDitxirr  of  Sktion  63.— Para- 
graph  (10)  of  section  62  (defining  adluat«d 
grosa  Income)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "and  the  deduction" 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  the  deduc- 
uon  ,  And 

«„!flhSJ?!^^..'*""'  "»•  P«rt°=«  "  the 
Uot  auojred  by  aaetlon  331  (relaUng  to  de- 
duction for  certain  employee  retUemint  sav- 
ings contrlbuaons) ". 

(c)  OrRxa  AMzifDitxirra. 

■«V«if?.-""i**  "*  «"*«ctlon  (f)  Of  section 
72(»Umng  to  annuiuea;  certain  proceeds  of 
endowment  and  life  Insurmnce  contracts)  as 

S'^J^f^K?'  '^'  "^^^^  »•  amended 
toP»d  aa  foUowa:  "in  computing,  for  pur- 
poaea of  snbaeeUon  (c)(1)  (A)  ,  th!?aMreWL 
amount  of  premiums  or  other  conswSatlon 

h^  ^^}1l  ""  «»»««<le™tlon  for  the  con- 
SSSo^^""!!!!^  ''^  employee,  «xd,  for 
P«W»of  subsection  (e)  (i)  ,B)  .  the  aggre- 
gate premium,  or  other  conalderaUon^w 


amounta  which  an  employer  la  required  to 
report,  pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
under  secUon  (d)  of  section  231,  with  reapect 
to  an  amount  paid  by  an  eligible  Individual 
(aa  defined  In  subsecUon  (c)(3)  of  section 
331)  aa  a  qualified  retirement  savings  con- 
tribution shall  be  excluded,  and  amotints 
contributed  by  the  employer  ahall  be  in- 
cluded, but  only  to  the  extent  that — ". 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (a)(1)  of  aaetlon  406  (re- 
lating to  individual  retirement  aceounta)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "tl.600"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "t3.000". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  (4)  of  aeeUon  408  (re- 
lating to  individual  retirement  accounts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  319  or 
330  if"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
319  or  330.  or  under  section  331  with  reapect 
to  amounts  described  in  subaeetlon  (c)(1) 
(B)  of  such  section,  U"  and  by  striking  out 
"section  319  or  330"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "aectlon  319. 
330,  or  231". 

(4)  Subsection  (d)(6)  of  section  408  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "for  the  taxable 
year"  the  following:  ".  or  under  section  331 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  amotints 
described  in  subsection  (c)(1)(B)  of  such 
section,"  and  by  striking  out  "section  319  or 
230"  in  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  219.  220.  or  231". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  409  (relating 
to  retirement  bonds)  Is  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  "319(a)."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "319(a).  230(a).  and  331(c)(1).": 
and  (B)  in  paragranh  (4),  by  atrlklng 
"91.600"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"•3.000". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  409(b) 
(3)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "if  no  de- 
duction is  allowed  under  section  219"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "unless  a  deduction 
la  allowed  under  section  219.  220.  or  331, 
whichever  is  applicable.". 

(7)  Subsection  (a)  (13)  (D)  of  section  3401 
(relating  to  definitions  relating  to  collec- 
tion of  Income  tax  at  source  on  wages)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "or  220(a)"  the 
following :  "or  for  a  qualified  retirement  sav- 
inga  contribution  under  section  331(c)(1)". 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4973  (relat- 
ing to  tax  on  excess  contributions  to  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  certain  section 
403(b)  contracta,  certain  individual  retire- 
ment annultlea.  and  certain  retirement 
bonds)  la  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  •'The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  paid  by  the  Individual  to  whom 
a  deduction  219  (determined  without  regard 
to  subsection  (b)  (1)  thereof),  or.  In  the  case 
of  deductions  aUowed  imder  section  231  with 
respect  to  amounts  described  in  subsection 
(c)  (1)  (B)  of  such  aectlon.  under  section  331 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection 
(b)(1)   thereof),  whichever  is  appropriate.". 

(9)  SeeUon  4973(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  striking  out 
"section  319  or  330"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  319 
330.  or  231";  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)(C).  by  inserting  af- 
ter "taxable  year"  the  foUowlng:  "or  allow- 
able aa  a  deducUon  under  secUon  221  with 
reapect  to  amounta  deacrlbed  in  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  of  auch  aecUon  for  the  taxable 
year". 

(10)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  secUon  6047  (relat- 
ing to  certain  informaUon  relating  to  cer- 
tain truata  and  annuity  and  bond  purchase 
plans)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
230(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"230(a) ,  or  331  (c)  (1)  (B) ". 

(11)  The  table  of  secUons  for  part  Vn  or 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  u  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  secUon  331 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  331.  Deduction  for  certain  employee 
retirement  savings  contributiona. 
"Sk.  333.  Croaa  references." 


Sac.  6.  KmtcnvB  Darai. 

(a)  OnfBUL  Rtn,!. — Ksoapt  as  provided  in 
subaecUon  (b),  the  amendments  made  by 
thU  Act  ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31, 1981. 

(b)  Bbtats  akb  Onrr  Tax  PaovnxoNS. — 
(1)   BnATB  TAX. — The  amendmenta  made 

by  aeeUon  &(a)(i)  ahaU  apply  to  the  es- 
tatea  of  decedenu  dying  after  December  81. 
1981. 

(3)  Out  tax. — The  amendment  made  by 
aeeUon  6(a)  (3)  ahall  apply  to  tranafera  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Rxmaxks  by  WnxuM  C.  OaxxNotrcH 

STMOPSIS 

While  not  yet  formally  approved  for  publl- 
caUon.  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  on  retire- 
ment pOUcy  wUl  call  for  a  broad,  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  retirement  question. 
Far  too  mAiy  of  this  nation's  retirement  fi- 
nancing problems  are  the  result  of  piecemeal 
retirement  policy  decisions. 

The  CKD  report  will  recommend  a  three- 
tiered  naUonal  retirement  system  composed 
of  Social  Security,  employer  pensions,  and 
personal  saving.  The  goal  of  this  system  is  to 
provide  enough  saving  and  productive  capital 
formation  to  yield  both  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  retired  workers  and  a  permanent 
strengthening  of  the  economy. 

The  CED  report  calls  for  an  approach  which 
will  break  the  current  cycle  of  low  savings 
low  productivity,  and  high  inflation,  and  wUl 
help  raise  the  real  income  of  the  elderly  and 
workers  alike. 

We  strongly  urge  Congress  and  the  Admln- 
tstraUon  to  use  all  of  the  proposals  being 
made  for  retirement  reform  as  the  basis  of 
a  comprehensive  examination  of  retirement 
policies  needed  to  develop  an  economy  that 
can  support  the  kinds  of  retirement  pro- 
grams the  nation  wants  and  can  provide.  In 
t!)is  reapect.  we  endorse  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent proposals  to  reform  Social  Security,  as 
one  necessary  component  of  overall  retire- 
ment reform. 

Social  Security  should  provide  a  basic  re- 
tirement benefit  upon  which  an  Individual 
can  buUd.  The  CED  report  will  recommend 
that: 

Any  rise  in  Social  Security  benefits  be 
linked  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  to  the 
rise  In  average  pre-Ux  wages,  whichever  Is 
less.  Also,  the  government  should  try  to  de- 
velop a  price  index  which  more  accurately 
reflects  the  consumpUon  pattern  of  the 
elderly. 

The  average  retirement  age  for  Social  Secu- 
rity be  gradually  raised  to  68  and  the  early 
retirement  age  to  6S. 

Federal  workers  and  other  noncovered 
workers  be  brought  Into  the  system. 

Employee  contribuUons  to  Social  Security 
be  excluded  from  current  taxable  income 
and  the  benefits  taxed  when  received. 

A  number  of  important  tax  and  regulatory 
actions  can  be  taken  to  broaden  the  use  of 
employer  pensions. 

All  employee  contributions  to  private  pen- 
sion plans  should  be  from  before  tax  income. 

Employers  should  be  able  to  raise  volun- 
tarily normal  retirement  ages  in  tandem  with 
Social  Security. 

The  proposal  will  encourage  more  workers 
and  employers  to  contribute  to  employer 
pension  plans  which  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  their  Industrial  and  occupational  struc- 
ture. We  do  not  believe  that  a  mandatory 
universal  pension  system  (MUPS)  is  feasible 
Or  necessary. 

Personal  savings  can  be  increased  through 
a  variety  of  tax  measures.  Specifically,  the 
CED  report  will  recommend  that  eliglbUlty 
and  contribution  rules  governing  individual 
retirement  aceounta  and  related  retirement 
and  savings  plans  be  liberalized  and  brought 
more  Into  line  with  the  contribution  limits 


of  corporate  penaion  plana.  Employers  are 
also  urged  to  eatabllsh  a  aavlnga  portion  to 
their  benefit  program. 

These  recommendations  for  atrengthening 
the  employer  pension  and  personal  savings 
Uers  of  our  retirement  system  wUl  contribute 
to  Increased  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Pension  plans  and  personal  savlnga 
will  therefore  make  an  Increaalngly  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  economic  growth 
which  is  essential  to  the  health  of  our  re- 
tirement aystem  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  la  WUllam  C. 
Oreenough.  I  am  a  board  member  of  TIAA- 
CREF  and  Chairman  of  the  CREF  Finance 
Committee.  TiAA-CREF  provides  retirement 
plans  for  employees  of  some  3  ,£00  colleges, 
universities,  independent  schools  and  related 
nonprofit  research  organisations  and  educa- 
tional Institutions.  But  today  I  am  speaking 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development's  Subcommittee  on  Retirement 
which  Is  completing  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment on  retirement  policy  after  over  two 
years  of  extremely  bard  work.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  this  opportunity  today  to  Introduce 
you  to  our  thoughts  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  retirement  and  reform,  which  I  hope 
you  will  find  useful  to  your  deliberations. 

First,  let  me  give  you  some  background  on 
tbe  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
and  how  this  particular  statement  on  retire- 
ment policy  came  to  be.  CED  Is  a  private, 
nonprofit  business  and  academic  policy 
group.  It  enjoys  tbe  active  support  and  par- 
ticipation of  over  200  trustees  most  of  whom 
are  top  offlcere  in  the  nation's  large  corpora- 
tions and  universities.  Unlike  a  number  of 
other  groups  the  CED  trustees,  of  which  I 
am  one,  are  directly  responsible  for  CED's 
published  poUcy  recommendations. 

For  the  past  several  years,  CED  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing trends  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Accordingly, 
CED  has  been  turning  more  and  more  of  its 
research  and  policy  activities  toward  devel- 
oping strategies  to  rebuild  America's  com- 
petitiveness, bolster  capital  formation,  im- 
prove producUvlty,  increase  employment,  and 
to  reduce  Inflation. 

It  Is  within  this  context  that  our  trustees 
believe  it  is  crucial  that  poUcy  makers 
examine  the  future  of  both  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate retirement  systems.  Our  trustees  have 
concluded  that  the  nation's  retirement  sys- 
tems have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  future 
economic  health  of  the  nation.  Inflation  has 
made  the  cost  of  providing  retirement  bene- 
fits a  substantial  burden  both  on  workers 
and  on  employers.  Declining  birth  rate«;  and 
Increased  longevity  mean  that  proportion- 
ately fewer  young  people  will  be  working  to 
pay  these  higher  costs.  The  report  stresses 
that  unless  we  curtail  the  tnowth  of  Social 
Security  and  strengthen  employer  pension 
plans  and  encourage  individual  saving  for 
retirement,  we  will  place  an  unbearable  bur- 
den on  future  generations.  We  will  also  lose 
the  opportunity  to  Improve  the  capacity  of 
the  economy  to  provide  growth  In  real  in- 
come for  the  elderly  and  workers  alike. 

Our  report  is  drafted  and  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  OED's  Research  and  Policy  Com- 
mittee next  week  for  final  approval  with  a 
view  toward  distribution  aa  soon  as  possible. 
MThlle  not  yet  ofllclally  voted  upon,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  preview  of  our 
major  recommendations. 

A   COXPRZHENSTVS   APFBOACH 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  the  nation  requires  a  compre- 
hensive, broad-based  retirement  poUcy  and 
that  any  piecemeal  approach  wUI  not  solve 
either  the  long-term  problems  facing  our 
retirement  system  or  contribute  to  a  healthy 
economy. 

In  this  regard.  let  me  comment  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  AdmlnistraUon'a  new  proposals 
to  reduce  certain  of  the  benefits  and  the 
scope  of  the  Social  Security  system.  Tbe  CED 


atatement  atrongly  endorses  limiting  the 
growth  of  Social  Security.  While  our  recom- 
mendations for  Social  Security  differ  from 
those  propose  by  the  Administration.  I  i>er- 
sonaUy  endorse  the  intent  of  those  proposals. 
But  singling  out  Social  Security  as  the  focus 
in  the  retirement  form  is  symptomatic  of  the 
same  piecemeal  approach  that  has  consist- 
ently characterized  years  of  decisions  on 
retirement  policy.  Social  Security  Is  the  most 
visible  target  but  it  is  only  one  facet  of  tbe 
problema  facing  the  entire  VS.  retirement 
system.  Itoduclng  certain  kinds  of  benefits, 
adjusting  coat  of  living  increases,  and  chang- 
ing benefit  formtUas  are  major  improve- 
ments, but  CED  turgea  the  members  of  this 
conunittee  to  seek  and  support  additional 
reforms  for  the  entire  retirement  system. 

In  essence,  the  forthcoming  CED  report 
recommends  that  any  national  system  should 
be  made  up  of  three  tiers — each  building  on 
the  other — Social  Security,  employer  pen- 
sions, and  personal  savings.  Tbe  goal  of  this 
three-tier  system,  which  we  believe  must  be 
a  balanced  one,  is  to  provide  enough  savings 
and  productive  capital  formation  to  yield 
both  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  retired 
workers  and  a  permanent  strengthening  of 
tbe  economy. 

CXD'S  THKEE-TIES   APPBOACB 

Social  Security  Is  the  first  tier.  We  believe 
that  the  relaUve  role  of  Social  Security 
should  be  to  provide  a  basic  retirement  bene- 
fit upon  which  an  individual  can  build.  How- 
ever, to  Insure  this  basic  level  of  support  for 
future  generations,  we  recommend  a  number 
of  changes:  We  call  for  graduaUy  raising  tbe 
normal  retirement  age  for  Soclta  Security  to 
68  and  the  early  retirement  age  to  65.  Again, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  I  commend  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  early  re- 
tirement benefits  but  do  not  feel  that  this 
goes  far  enough. 

The  CED  statement  wlU  also  caU  for  revis- 
ing the  current  system  of  indexing  Social 
Security  benefits  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  If  possible,  we  should  have  an  index 
which  more  accurately  reflects  consumption 
patterns  of  older  Americans.  We  also  recom- 
mend that  any  raising  of  Social  Security 
benefits  be  linked  to  this  newly  developed 
index  or  the  rise  in  average  pre-tax  wages  for 
the  working  population,  whichever  Is  less.  In 
this  respect  we  supjxsrt  the  recent  Indexing 
proposals  of  tbe  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  sweeping  change  is  tbe 
recommendation  that  we  share  with  the 
President's  Commission  to  exclude  employee 
payments  into  retirement  funds  from  current 
taxable  income  and  instead  make  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  payments  a  part  of  taxable 
Income  when  received.  We  would  apply  this 
principle  to  Social  Security  as  weU  as  to 
employer  retirement  plans.  While  the  costs 
of  this  proposal  Is  large — »25.6  billion  in 
1983  for  Social  Security  alone.  If  Introduced 
at  once — this  could  partially  be  offset  by  in- 
cluding such  a  tax  change  In  the  current  pro- 
posal for  personal  tax  reductions.  Even  given 
the  necessary  transition  period.  I  believe  that 
when  combined  with  additional  incenUves  for 
individual  savings,  this  type  of  tax  change 
cotUd  have  real  long-term  advantages  for  the 
economy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  this  policy  were 
adopted,  it  is  unlikely  that  those  elderly 
who  rely  on  small  pensions  or  basic  Social 
Security  would  have  to  pay  a  tax.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  double  exemptions  and  regu- 
lar exclusions  would  exclude  sucb  elderly 
from  paying  taxes. 

We  also  believe  that  excluding  pension  and 
Social  Security  contributions  from  taxable 
Income  and  Including  the  ultimate  benefits 
In  taxable  Income  when  received  would  make 
It  possible  to  eliminate  the  controversial 
earnings  test,  otherwise  It  should  be  con- 
tinued intact  because  Social  Security  was 
never  designed  to  tax  younger  workers  in 


order  to  tranafer  funds  to  untaxed  older 
workers. 

in  addlUon  to  these  major  changea  the  re- 
port makes  a  numoer  ox  other  important 
reconunendailons  on  Social  Security  Includ- 
ing, for  example,  graduaUy  bringing  in  fed- 
eral and  other  noncovered  workers  to  make 
the  system  truly  compreheslve. 

Employer  pensions  make  up  the  second 
tier.  Since  the  development  of  employer  pen- 
sion plans  in  the  '60s,  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  workers  has  become  Involved  and  is 
benefiting  from  such  pension  plans.  But  we 
feel  certain  changes  in  pension  poUcies  and 
regulations  can  improve  funding,  broaden 
coverage,  help  protect  pensions  from  infla- 
tion, and  increase  private  pension  contribu- 
tions to  capital  formation.  In  this  latter 
regard,  CED  trustees  beUeve  that  funded 
private  pension  plans,  in  addition  to  serving 
the  retirement  needs  of  the  American  people, 
can  serve  as  a  major  source  of  capital  for 
the  economy.  Consequently,  the  CED  trustees 
recommend  in  the  upcoming  report  a  num- 
ber of  ways  to  encourage  businesses  to 
broaden  voluntarily  pension  coverage.  These 
include  such  means  as  simplifying  certain 
ERISA  rules,  especlaUy  for  small  employers, 
and  maintaining  reasonable  vesting  periods. 

Most  Importantly,  we  believe  that  em- 
ployee contributions  to  private  plans  should 
not  be  included  in  taxable  income,  but  in- 
stead that  the  ultimate  benefits  should  be 
taxed  when  received.  This  is  a  slmUar  rec- 
ommendation to  that  which  we  made  for 
Social  Security  taxes.  We  believe  this  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  encouraging  greater 
use  of  private  plans  and  would  make  such 
tax  poUcy  consistent  in  both  public  and 
private  efforts. 

We  agree  with  the  President's  Commission 
report  that  ERISA  should  be  amended  to 
permit  emplover  plans  to  increase  their  nor- 
mal retirement  a^es  to  65  and  68  in  tandem 
with  Social  Security — on  a  stricUy  voluntary 
basis. 

Personal  saving  forms  the  third  tier.  We 
believe  that  not  enough  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  encouraging  personal  saving  and 
investment  to  provide  a  significant  portion 
of  retirement  income.  As  I  am  sure  you  are 
all  too  well  aware,  the  United  States  has  one 
of  tbe  lowest  personal  saving  rates  in  tbe 
industrialized  world.  To  repeat  the  disturb- 
ing litany,  between  1973  and  1980.  personal 
savings  as  a  percent  of  disposable  income 
declined  from  8.6  percent  to  5.7  jjercent.  This 
is  lower  than  the  rates  for  Canada.  Japan, 
and  West  Germany.  WhUe  inflation  is  parUy 
responsible  for  our  low  rate  of  saving,  there 
is  also  a  strong  consumotion  bias  buUt  Into 
the  VS.  tax  structure.  In  sum  there  are  in- 
adequate incentives  for  an  individual  to  save 
for  retirement. 

We  beUeve  policies  to  encourage  greater 
personal  saving  and  investment  through  an 
expansion  of  private  pension  programs  and 
individual  savings  is  one  of  the  essential  in- 
gredients to  the  future  health  of  U.8.  retire- 
ment systems  and  to  the  economy  as  a  wfacde. 
We  believe  that  specific  measures  targeted 
toward  saving  for  retirement  could  do  much 
to  make  saving  an  attractive  cation  for  mU- 
llons  of  workers.  SpeclficaUy,  we  recommend 
liberalizing  the  ellglbUity  rules  for  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  so  that  even  thoee 
individuals  already  covered  by  a  private  pen- 
sion plan  can  establish  a  supplemental  re- 
tirement account  on  their  own.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  liberalizing  the  upper  ceiling 
on  the  amount  which  can  be  put  Into  sucb 
accounts.  We  also  urge  employers  who  al- 
ready have  pension  plans  to  Integrate  some 
measure  of  individual  savings  into  their 
benefit  program  through  such  n>easiires  as 
matching  thrift  programs,  profit  sharing  and 
voluntary  employee  contributions.  Since 
there  is  a  generally  low  incidence  of  pre- 
retirement withdrawal  from  individual  re- 
tirement accounts  (due  to  severe  tax  penal- 
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Un) .  m  baU«T«  tbeae  arT»ng«m«Bta  can  g«n- 
•vftt*  th«  lon(-t«nn  sATlng  the  nation  ao 
■only  naadi  to  flnanc*  Ineraaaaa  In  capital 
plant  and  aqulpmant. 

Tills  la  tba  third  and  final  tier  of  our 
thrw-tlar  approach.  The  key  to  thla  strategy 
ia  tba  flolbUlty  it  gives  IndlvlduaU  to  plan 
for  their  own  secure  retirement,  at  the  same 
time  eooonraglng  eeaentlal  levels  of  savings 
and  InveataMnt  in  capital  formation  re- 
quired for  a  strong,  growing  economy.  The 
CSD  report  urges  policy-makers  to  develop 
a  oomprelMnal've  and  well-coordinated  re- 
form of  UJS.  retlrenkent  policies  which  will 
lead  to  a  better  balance  among  the  major 
oomponenta  of  our  retirement  system. 

In  strengthening  the  role  of  employer 
plans  and  personal  savings,  we  do  not  mean 
to  downgrade  the  ahacdutely  essential  role 
that  Soelal  Security  and  other  government 
programs  have  played  In  the  tmpreaslve  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  retirement  system. 

How  than  ddee  this  approach  differ  from 
that  of  the  President's  Commission?  Let  me 
say  first  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
a  meniber  of  the  Commission,  and  while  the 
CSD  report  may  differ  from  the  President's 
Commission  recommendations  in  several  Im- 
portant respects,  we  also  share  many  simi- 
larities and  our  analysis  supports  several  of 
their  recommendations.  For  example,  we 
agree  with  the  Commission's  wniUngM  such 
as  the  exclusion  of  Social  Sec.irlty  taxes 
from  taxable  income  and  the  raising  of  the 
retirement  age  to  68.  But  In  several  Impor- 
tant respects  we  disagree.  The  moet  funda- 
mental dllTecence  between  the  CED  paper 
and  the  President's  Commission  report  is 
CBD's  very  strong  emphasis  on  encouraging 
the  voluntary  growth  of  private  pensions 
and  Individual  saving  and  Investment  for  re- 
tirement. We  believe  that  theee  private  pen- 
sion provisions  are  uniquely  designed  to  cre- 
ate the  neceesary  capital  formation  to  assure 
a  growing  productive  economy.  The  CED  re- 
pent stresses  that  the  long-term  health  of  all 
retirement  systenu,  public  and  private,  and 
of  the  economy  In  general,  lies  In  encourag- 
ing such  capital  formation.  And  It  is  this 
particular  point  that  we  will  continually 
■tiess  in  our  future  policy  statements. 

Spedflcally.  the  CKD  report  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  differ  on  setting  spedfle 
Income  goals  for  retirement  and  on  the  min- 
imum universal  pension  system,  or  UTTPS  as 
we  know  It.  As  you  know,  the  President's 
Onmmlsslon  recommended  a  national  goal  of 
providing  retirement  Income  equal  to  a 
worker^  disposable  Income  Just  before  re- 
tirement. 

In  my  view,  this  Is  a  pleasant  goal  to  con- 
template, but  not  a  very  realistic  one.  CED 
believes  that  American  workers  and  their 
families  are  too  diverse  in  their  nseda  and 
dreumstanoea  for  Individuals  to  be  well 
eerved  by  such  a  sweeping  and  coetly  na- 
tional goai.  WhUe  we  believe  that  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  government  programs 
should  provide  a  floor  of  protection,  we  do 
not  believe  that  It  la  appropriate  for  public 
policy  to  preecribe  a  spedfle  standard  of  re- 
tirement living  for  all  Americans.  However, 
public  policy  should  provide  an  economic 
environment  In  which  Individuals  have  an 
Incentive  to  set  and  meet  their  own  reason- 
able retirement  objectlvea. 

We  also  disagree  with  MXTPS — the  concept 
that  each  employer  be  required  to  establish 
a  penilon  program  for  all  of  his  or  her  em- 
ploysee.  While  the  goal  is  well-intended,  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  tboee  who  support  UDP8 
sulBclently  appreciate  the  cost' of  ««»n»g 
private  pensions  mandatory.  Nor  do  they 
comprehend  the  progiees  already  made  in 
extending  private  pension  plana  to  Individ- 
uals slaoe  tbetar  relatively  recent  broadecale 
Introduction  In  the  1950s.  The  CED  report 
makes  a  number  of  reconunendatlons  which 
would  make  It  «Unpler  and  more  attractive 
for  employers  to  voluntarily  establish  new 
panslan  plana.   Usndated  private  pensions 


are  likely  to  result  in  an  inflexible  pension 
syetem  which  oould  be  insppropriate  for 
many  employers  and  many  workera.  It  oould 
also  have  serious  oonaequenoea  for  new  and 
marginal  busineajes,  causing  many  either  to 
go  out  of  buslneai  or  aererely  restrict  wages 
and  employment. 

In  conclusion,  the  CED  report  stresses  the 
following  major   themes: 

"Paliure  to  strengthen  our  retirement  sys- 
tem now  will  lead  to  serious  consequences  for 
the  elderly  and  for  the  economy  generally. 

"WhUe  It  l3  absolutely  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  problems  facing  Social  Se- 
curity, brood  improvementa  can  be  made 
concurrently  In  coverage  funding  and  bene- 
fits of  employer  pensloos. 

"This  comprehensive  approach  should  in- 
clude three  tiers  which,  in  addition  to  So- 
cial Security  cbangej  now  underway,  include 
a  balanced  retirement  system  in  which  pri- 
vate pension  pLsos  and  persoO'Sl  saving  play 
a  more  Important  role  than  in  the  past. 

"Such  an  approach  should  not  require  a 
specific  retirement  goal  for  all  Americans 
through  a  mandated  system  of  employer 
pen&lon  plans,  but  a  flexible  system  that  al- 
lows individuals  to  adequately  make  per- 
sonal decisions  leading  to  secure  retirement. 

"Any  such  system  should  include  addi- 
tional incentives  to  encourage  individuals 
to  save  to  meet  their  own  retirement  Income 
goals,  and  provide  a  needed  source  of  invest- 
ment and  capital  ao  neceosary  for  a  growing 
and  strong  economy." 

The  policies  CBD  reoonunends,  I  believe, 
will  provide  a  workable,  affordable  and  hu- 
nvane  source  of  retirement  Income.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  our  policies  will  help 
the  economy  to  break  away  from  the  current 
vicious  cycle  of  k>w  saving,  low  produc- 
tivity and  high  inflaUon  and  move  into  an 
era  in  which  the  long-term  saving  generated 
In  our  retirement  system  can  help  to  bring 
about  the  capital  formation  that  will  enlarge 
the  country's  productive  potential.  That  in 
turn,  is  the  only  sound  way  In  which  oiu 
nation  can  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
both  ltd  retirees  and  Its  workers.  Eventually, 
we  feel  that  if  these  policies  are  enacted 
now  we  will  achieve  the  common  goal  or 
providing  a  decent  retirement  income  and 
a  prosperous,  sound  economy  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
8.  1219.  A  bill  to  allow  schools  the  op- 
tion of  maximizing  the  usefulness  of  the 
"Commodity  Only  School"  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry, 

COMMODCmS    rOB    SCHOOL     LUMCHXS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  today  S.  1219.  a  biU  to  allow 
schools  the  option  of  maximizing  the 
usefulness  of  the  commodity  only  school 
program. 

The  "Commodity  Only  School"  pro- 
gram is  currently  a  little-known  part  of 
the  school  lunch  program.  It  provides 
participating  schools  with  USDA  donated 
commodities,  but  no  cash  support  for 
either  general  assistance  or  for  poor  chil- 
dren. At  the  same  time,  however,  com- 
modity only  schools  are  not  restricted 
by  the  many  costly  USDA  national  school 
lunch  regulations. 

Hie  commodity  only  school  program 
could  be  a  viable  option  for  schools  as 
Federal  assistance  to  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams is  decreased  and  many  schools  are 
financially  pressed  to  drop  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  an  action  which 
would  leave  the  needy  child  without  the 
op'-ortunlty  to  participate  in  the  free  or 
reduced-price  school  lunch  option. 

This  Ull  ia  intended  to  malu  the  "Com- 


modity Only  School"  program  an  attrac- 
tive option  for  schools  and  give  schools 
an  alternative  to  leavlnc  the  school  lunch 
program  altogether.  Federal  assistance 
in  the  form  of  commodities,  with  up  to  5 
cents  cash  for  technical  assistance,  for 
each  meal  for  the  average  child  will 
enable  the  schools  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  nutritious  meal  for  children. 
Additional  cash  assistance  to  the  needy 
child  will  enable  the  school  to  serve  those 
children  of  nutritional  vulnerability. 

Specifically,  the  commodity  only 
schools  expansion  would: 

First,  extend  to  commodity  only 
schools  the  same  level  of  federal  support 
provided  to  regular  school  lunch  program 
schools; 

Second,  schools  will  be  able  to  drop 
out  of  the  heavily  regulated  school  lunch 
program  and  still  be  able  to  serve  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches  to  the  truly 
needy; 

Third,  continue  the  original  purpose  of 
the  child  feeding  programs  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  agricultural  producer 
for  Federal  purchases  of  foods  in  plenti- 
ful supply  to  balance  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions of  supply  and  demand;  and 

Fourth,  negligibly  increase  the  Federal 
budget  to  that  extent  that  the  350  schocds 
presently  participating  in  the  commodity 
only  school  program  will  receive  Federal 
assistance  equal  to  the  funding  level  of 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   S.    1219   be   printed   In   the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  1319 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  6(f)  as  follows: 
"CoifMoorrT  Onlt  Schools 

"(f)  (1)  'Commodity  only  school'  means  a 
school  which  does  not  participate  in  the 
program  under  this  Act,  but  which  enters 
Into  an  agreement  to  receive  donated  com- 
modities for  a  nonprofit  lunch  program. 

"(3)  Commodity  only  schools  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  donated  commodities 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  sum  of  the  na- 
tional average  value  of  donated  foods  estab- 
lished by  this  section  and  the  national  aver- 
age payment  established  by  section  4,  ad- 
justed on  July  1,  1983,  and  each  July  1 
thereafter  to  reflect  changes  In  the  Price 
Index  for  Pood  Used  In  Schools  and  In- 
stitutions. 

"(3)  Commodity  only  schools  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  special  cash  assistance  equal  to 
the  amount  of  special  assistance  such 
school  would  have  received  under  section  11 
if  the  commodity  only  school  were  a  pro- 
gram school. 

"(4)  Commodity  only  schools  may  receive 
up  to  five  cents  of  the  subsidy  provided  by 
subsection    (3)    in  cash  for  processing  and 

h>nifllfig 

"(6)  Commodity  only  schools  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  special  milk 
program  authorized  under  section  3  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966."« 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  1222.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect 
to  certain  agricultural  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources 


or  test 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  pertaining  to 
"agricultural  employees." 

The  need  to  amend  section  13(a)  (6) 
(E)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  results  from  the  fact  that,  while 
the  legislative  history  is  clear  that  cow- 
boys engaged  in  the  range  production  of 
livestock  away  from  the  headquarters  of 
a  ranch  are  exempt  from  the  nrjimm^mi 
wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Oei>art- 
ment  of  Labor  are  to  the  contrary.  The 
enforcement  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  created  havoc  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  clear  exemption.  Conse- 
quently, employers  must  determine  at 
their  peril  whether  their  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  range  iiroduction  of  live- 
stock are  exempt  from  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  provisions  or  not. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
but  not  the  act,  the  allowance  of  the 
exemption  turns  on  whether  or  not  the 
computation  of  hours  worked  by  such 
employees  would  be  "extremely  difQcult." 
This  is  a  subjective  standard  which  can- 
not be  confidently  applied  by  the  farmer 
or  rancher  in  determining  whether  the 
minimum  wage  exemption  applies  to  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  range  production 
of  livestock.  Whenever  the  employer  does 
so,  it  is  subject  to  a  judicial  finding  that 
he  was  wrong.  There  have  been  two  re- 
ported cases  dealing  with  this  is3ue.  One 
is  Hodgson  v.  Elk  Garden  Corp..  482  F.2d 
529  (4th  Cir.  1973),  and  the  other  is 
Hodgson  v.  Mauldin.  344  P.  Supp.  302 
(N.D.  Ala.  1972) ,  aff'd  sub  nam.  Brennan 
V.  Mauldin.  478  P.2d  702  (5th  Cir.  1973). 
Neither  is  helpful.  In  fact,  they  reached 
opDosite  results. 

The  amendment  wh'ch  I  propose  to  the 
FLSA  would  eliminate  the  subjective 
standard  and  the  availability  of  the  ex- 
emption would  turn  uu  whether  the  em- 
ployee was  or  was  not  engaged  in  the 
production  of  livestock  on  the  range 
away  from  the  headquarters.  Since  this 
is  what  was  originally  intended  by  the 
(Congress,  this  clarification  is  essential 
and  proper. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  section 
13(g)  is  needed  since  section  13(g),  as 
it  now  reads,  simJarly  provides  subjec- 
tive tests.  For  example,  none  of  the  agri- 
cultural exemptions  frran  minim^im 
wage  provided  by  section  13(a)  (6)  (A-E) 
would  apply  to  an  employer  which  con- 
trols, is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com- 
mon control  with  another  establish- 
ment, the  activities  of  i^iich  are  not  re- 
lated for  a  common  business  puroose  to 
but  materialljr  support,  the  activities  of 
the  establishment  employing  the  affected 
employees. 

The  subjective  determination  of  what 
constitutes  "not  related  for  a  common 
business  purpose"  efTect'vely  precludes 
the  average  farmer  or  rancher  from  am- 
fidently  determining  whether  his  em- 
ployees are  exempt  from  minimum  wage 
or  not.  Similarly,  a  subjective  determina- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  "but  materially 
supports  the  activities"  causes  equal 
dilemma  to  the  average  farmer  or 
rancher. 


To  correct  this  problem,  my  proposal 
would  apply  the  conglomerate  prov^on 
only  to  subsection  (2)  of  section  13(a). 
The  reason  this  makes  sense  is  that  em- 
ployers in  the  retail  and  servrice  dtvis  on 
of  a  large  conglomerate  were  targeted  for 
the  conglomerate  treatment. 

Finally,  the  need  for  the  child  labor 
change  suggested  by  paragraph  (k)  of 
the  proposed  revisions  is  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  on  many  farms  and  ranches 
the  only  way  that  the  children  can  ob- 
tain jobs,  since  they  are  a  long  way  froji 
town  in  many  instances,  is  to  work  there 
on  the  farm  or  the  ranch  where  they  live, 
and  where  their  parents  work.  If  their 
I)arents  earn  a  minimum  wage  or  slightly 
above  minimum  wage  and  the  rancher  is 
required  to  pay  these  children  the  same 
minimum  wage,  the  lack  of  dispar.ty  be- 
tween the  wages  causes  profound  prob- 
lems. In  the  final  analysis,  the  farm 
cannot  employ  the  cliildren. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
a  farm  or  ranch  to  exempt  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  17  who  were 
engaged  in  the  range  production  of  live- 
stock in  the  limited  circumstances  out- 
lined. I  believe  that  while  this  will  satis- 
factorily alleviate  the  probl«n,  it  is  also 
consistoit  with  the  administration's 
view  on  providing  opportimity  and  train- 
ing for  young  people  in  our  work  force. 
Since  these  jol>s  are  part-time  in  nature 
and  are  usually  a  long  way  from  any 
urban  community,  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  seriously  displace  any  person  seelcing 
full-time  permanent  employment. 

I  invite  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
on  this  legislation,  and  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  tie 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd,  as 
follows: 

S.  1323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  atxj  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1981". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  SecMon  13(a)  (6)  (E)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is  amended  to 
read  ai  follows:  "(E)  If  such  employee  is 
principally  engaged  In  the  production  of 
livestock  on  the  range  away  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  employer  without  regard  to 
the  dUBculty  of  computing  the  hours 
worked: ". 

(b)  Section  13  (g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (6) "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)". 

(c)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(k)  Ths  provisions  of  section  6  shall  not 
apply  to  any  employee  twelve  years  of  age 
but  not  07er  seventeen  years  of  age  who  Is 
employed  In  the  range  production  of  live- 
stock outside  of  school  hours  and  within 
the  school  district  where  such  employee  Is 
living  while  he  Is  so  employed,  or  to  any 
such  employee  who  is  employed  with  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  parent  to  wcx'k  on  the 
same  farm  or  ranch  where  a  parent  of  the 
employee  Is  also  employed  if — 

"(1)  the  employee  does  not  work  more 
than  sixteen  hours  a  week  during  any  pe- 
riod when  the  school  district  Is  in  session; 

"(3)  the  employee  is  employed  not  more 
than  forty  hours  per  week  during  any  pe- 
riod of  summer  or  holiday  vacation;  and 

"(3)   the  occupation  of  the  employee  has 


not  been  declared  to  be  particularly  hazaid- 
ou3  for  the  employment  of  children  below 
the  age  of  sixteen  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.". 9 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself. 
Mr.   Packwooo.   and   Mr.   Ah- 

DRKWS)  : 

S.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  frank,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

TTBB   or  TKZ   nAHK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  coa- 
gressional  franking  laws.  This  bill  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  one  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Congress  with  two  exceptions.  First,  it 
autnorizes  the  Senate  to  use  postal  pa- 
tron mailings.  Such  authority  should  sig- 
nificantly reduce  Senate  mailing  costs  by 
reducing  postate  costs  through  the  use 
of  third-class  mail  and  by  diminishing 
the  need  to  update  mailing  lists.  Second, 
it  prohibits  the  use  of  the  frank  for  con- 
gratulations and  condolences.  Repre- 
sentative government  is  not  enhanced  by 
the  ability  to  issue  congratulations  nor 
CDn-^o  ences  to  one  s  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  some  argue  that  the 
congressional  frank  is  unnecessary  and 
used  solely  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage 
over  a  challenger  during  an  election  year. 
I  strongly  disagree.  Our  Nation  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  repre- 
sentative government  and  the  franking 
privilege  remains  an  important  means  of 
keeping  the  people  we  represent  in- 
formed on  what  we  are  doing.  Our  func- 
tion is  to  hear  from  our  constituents  on 
matters  pertaining  to  their  interests, 
listen  to  and  digest  their  commoits, 
decide  how  we  will  best  represent  our 
constituents'  views  and  Interests,  act 
upon  them,  and  let  our  constituents 
know  what  has  happened  here. 

Often  complex  and  controversial  mat- 
ters are  brought  before  the  Senate.  On 
any  issue  a  barrage  of  new  proposals  and 
ideas  can  significantly  alter  the  original 
proposal  upon  which  we  are  deliberating. 
In  order  to  best  represent  our  constitu- 
ents' views,  we  must  be  in  constant  con- 
tact with  them.  The  congressional  frank 
provides  the  means  for  this  contact. 
Without  it,  the  effectiveness  of  a  repre- 
sentative would  be  greatly  diminished 
aud  the  public's  right  to  know  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  temptation  for 
abuse  alwavs  exists.  The  Franking  Act 
of  1973  authorized  the  use  of  this  bene- 
ficial privilege  but  simultaneously  at- 
tempted to  bridle  the  abuse.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  strengthens  the 
law,  closes  the  loopholes,  and  clarifies 
the  privileges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  objecti(m.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou,  as 
follows: 

S.  1234 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
33i0(a)  (3)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  repealing  subparagraph  (P);  and 

(3)  redesignating      subparagraphs      (O), 
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(H).   (I),  and   (J)    M  vibymtm^bM   (F), 
(O).  (H),«nd  (I) .  r«8pectlv«ly. 

8k.  a.  (a)  Section  3aiO(a)(S)  of  UUe 
38.  Dnltad  StatM  Code,  la  amendad — 

(1)  by  InaerUng  the  word  "or"  after  the 
■OTntnnlnn  at  tb«  end  of  aubparagrapta  (B) 

(111): 

(2)  by  atiifclng  out  the  aamloolon  and  the 
word  "or"  at  the  end  of  aubparagraph  (C) 
and  substituting  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 
(b)    Section   3310(a)    of   title   39.   United 

States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  (A)  It  la  the  Intent  of  Congreea  that 
a  Uentber  of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Congress 
may  not  mall  any  maaa  mailing  aa  franked 


"(1)  If  tbe  maaa  maUlng  la  maUed  fewer 
than  ao  day*  immediately  before  the  date  of 
any  prinary  election  or  general  election 
(whether  regular,  special,  or  runoff)  In  which 
the  Member  la  a  candidate  for  reelection: 
or 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  of,  or  Mem- 
ber-elect to,  the  House  who  la  a  candidate 
for  any  other  public  office,  tf  the  maas 
mailing — 

"(I)  ta  prepared  for  delivery  within  any 
portion  of  the  Jurladlctlon  of  or  the  area 
covered  by  the  public  office  which  Is  outside 
the  area  constituting  the  congressional  dis- 
trict from  which  the  Member  or  Member- 
elect  was  elected:  or 

"(tl)  Is  mailed  fewer  than  60  days  im- 
mediately before  the  date  of  any  primary 
election  or  general  election  (whether  regular, 
special,  or  runoff)  in  which  the  Member  or 
Member-elect  is  a  candidate  for  any  other 
public  office. 

"(B)  Any  maaa  mailing  which  U  maUed 
by  the  chairman  of  any  organization  referred 
to  In  the  laat  sentence  of  section  3215  of  this 
title  which  relates  to  the  normal  and  regular 
business  of  the  organization  may  be  mailed 
without  regard  to  the  provlalona  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(C)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  shall  pre- 
scribe for  their  respective  Houses  rule^  and 
regulations,  and  shall  take  other  action  aa 
the  Committee  or  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  and  proper  for  Members  and  Mem- 
bers-elect to  comply  with  the  provlalona  of 
thU  paragraph  and  appUcable  rules  and 
regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations  shall 
Include  provlalona  prescribing  the  time 
within  which  mailings  shall  be  mailed  at 
or  delivered  to  any  postal  facility  and  the 
time  when  the  mailings  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  mailed  or  delivered  to  comply 
with  the  provlalona  of  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'maaa  mailing'  means  newsletters  and 
similar  mailings  of  more  than  500  pieces  in 
which  the  content  of  the  matter  mailed  Is 
substantially  Identical  but  shall  not  apply 
to  mailings — 

"(I)  which  are  in  direct  response  to  com- 
munications from  persons  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter la  mailed: 

"(U)  to  colleagues  in  the  Congress  orlo 
government  offldala  (whether  Federal.  State, 
or  local):  or 

"(111)  of  news  releaaea  to  the  commiinica- 
tlona  media.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3210rd)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by — 

(1)  atrlklng  "the  House"  and  substituting 
"Congress"  In  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  atrlklng  "House  of  Repreaentatlves ' 
and  aubetltutlng  "Congress"  in  paragraph 
(2): 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  and  para- 
graph (5)   aa  paragraph   (7)   and  paragraph 

(8) ,  respectively;  and 

(4)  Inaertlng  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragrapha: 

"(4)  Any  franked  mall  which  la  mailed 
under  thla  aubaectlon  ahall  be  mailed  at  the 


equivalent  rate  of  postage  which  aaaurea  that 
the  mall  will  be  sent  by  the  most  economical 
meana  practicable. 

"(6)  (A)  The  total  number  of  plecea  of  nuOl 
which  may  be  mailed  aa  franked  mail  under 
thla  subsection  during  any  calendar  year  by 
any  Individual  entitled  to  mall  franked  mall 
under  thla  subaectlon  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  numeral  6  multiplied 
by  the  mazlmuni  number  of  addresses  to 
which  the  mall  may  be  delivered  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  in  the  area  from 
which  the  Individual  was  elected. 

"(B)  The  number  of  pieces  in  any  mailing 
which  relates  solely  to  a  notice  of  appearance 
or  a  scheduled  itinerary  of  a  Member  in  the 
area  from  which  the  Member  was  elected 
shall  not  be  included  In  determining  whethei 
the  limitation  specified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  thla  paragraph  haa  been  reached. 

"(6)  Any  Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to, 
the  House  of  Representatives  entitled  to 
make  any  mailing  as  franked  mail  under  this 
subsection  ahall,  before  making  any  mailing, 
submit  a  sample  or  description  of  the  mail 
matter  involved  to  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  aa  to  whether  the  proposed 
mailing  la  in  compliance  with  the  provlalona 
of  thla  subsection.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  3aiO(e)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Section  3310  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(f)  as  subsection  (g),  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(f)  Any  mass  mailing  which  otherwiae 
would  be  permitted  to  be  mailed  aa  franked 
mail  under  thla  section  shall  not  be  so  mailed 
unless  the  coat  of  preparing  and  printing  the 
mall  matter  ia  paid  exclusively  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  except  that  an 
otherwiae  frankab'.e  mass  mailing  may  con- 
tain, as  an  enclosure  or  supplement,  any  pub- 
lic service  material  which  is  purely  instruc- 
tional or  informational  In  nature,  and  which 
in  content  is  frankable  under  this  section.". 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3311  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"until  the  first  day  of  April"  and  substituting 
"during  the  90-day  period  immediately". 

(b)  Section  3213(3)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "un- 
til the  thirtieth  day  of  June"  and  substi- 
tuting "during  the  90-day  period  immedi- 
ately". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  3318  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"such  Member"  the  following:  "(or.  if  there 
is  no  surviving  spouse,  a  member  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  the  Member  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  appro- 
priate, in  accordance  with  rules  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Clerk)  ■. 

(b)(1)  The  heading  for  section  3218  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "surviving  spouses"  and  sub- 
stituting "survivors". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  32  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  3218 
and  substituting  the  following  new  item: 
"3218.  Pranked  mall  for  survivors  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.". 
Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  SecUon  6(d)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
18.  1973  (Public  Law  93-191;  87  Stat.  742).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  the  second 
place  it  appears  therein,  and  by  Inserting 
after  "United  States  Code."  the  following: 
"and  In  connection  with  any  other  Federal 
law  (other  than  any  law  which  Imposes  any 
criminal  penalty)  or  any  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  to  franked  mall.". 
(2)   The  first  sentence  of  section  6(e)   of 


auch  Act  la  amended  by  inaertlng  after  "of 
thla  aectlon"  the  following:  "(or  any  other 
Federal  law  which  doea  not  Include  any 
criminal  penalty  or  any  rule  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  relating  to  franked  mall)". 

(b)  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  ia  amended — 
(1)    by  inaertlng  "any  former  Member  of 

the  Houae  or  former  Member-elect,  Realdent 
Commissioner  or  Realdent  Commtaaioner- 
elect.  Delegate  or  Delegate-elect,  any"  after 
"Delegate -elect,"; 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  "(or  any  Individual 
dealgnated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae  under 
section  3218  of  title  39.  United  States  Code)  " 
alter  '  any  of  the  foregoing"; 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  "any"  before  "other  House 
ofllclala";  and 

(4)  by  Inaertlng  "or  former  Houae  official" 
after  "House  otVclal". 

(c)  Section  5(e)  of  such  .\ct  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  eighth  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
a  former  Member  of  the  House  or  a  former 
Member-elect,  a  former  Resident  Commis- 
sioner or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner- 
elect  or  Delegate-elect,  any  surviving  spouse 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  (or  any  Individual 
designated  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  under 
sectibn  3218  of  title  39.  United  States  Code), 
or  any  other  former  House  official,  if  the 
Commlsalon  flnda  in  tta  written  decision 
that  any  serious  and  willful  violation  has 
occurred  or  is  about  to  occur,  then  the 
Commission  may  refer  the  matter  to  any  ap- 
propriate .  law  enforcement  agency  or  of- 
ficial for  appropriate  remedial  action.". 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  75,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  encourage  capital  investment  by 
individuals  and  corporations. 

S.    351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  351.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  surface  mining  of  stone, 
clay,  and  sand  work. 

8.    39S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  estate  and  gift  tax  equity 
for  family  enterprises,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    S64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  664,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  481(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

8.    77T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Psyor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  777,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  over  the  discharge  of 
dredged  or  fill  material  to  those  dis- 
charges which  are  into  navigable  waters, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  aei 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  961,  a 


bill  to  require  that  a  Federal  agency  may 
not  require  that  any  person  maintain 
records  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  a 
Federal  agency  may  not  commence  an 
actimi  for  enforcement  of  a  law  or  regu- 
lation or  fen-  collecti(Hi  of  a  civil  fine 
after  5  years  from  the  date  of  the  act 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  enforcement 
action  or  tint,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    I0T8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1072.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  interest  earned  on  qualified 
housing  savings  certificates. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  a  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
altering  Federal  fiscal  decisionmaking 
procedures. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbir- 
ger).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  . 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danporth),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Den- 
ton), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LucAR),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Btro,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE) .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Syhms),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
80,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  17,  1981.  through  May  23. 
1981,  as  "U£.0.  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLtTTION    17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)   was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17,  a  resolution  concerning  revision 
of  the  monetary  policies  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  139— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  ACCESS 
OF  CERTAIN  OIL  REFINING  BUSI- 
NESSES TO  CRUDE  OIL 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Pryor. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Schmitt.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Abdnor.  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Res.  139 

Whereas,  farmer -owned  oil  refining  co- 
operatives and  other  Independent  oil  refin- 
ing businesses  satisfy  75  to  80  percent  of 
all  United  States  farm  fuel  needs  and  the 
majority  of  fuel  needs  in  rural  communities; 

Whereas,  farmer-owned  oil  refining  coop- 
eratives are  the  only  suppliers  of  fuel  in 
many  farming  communities; 

Whereas,  the  respcnslbiUty  of  farmer- 
owned  oil  refining  cooperatives  and  other 
Independent  oil  refining  businesses  is  in- 
creasing because  the  major  oil  refining  com- 
panies are  reducing  supplies  of  oil  in  less 
profitable  rural  markets; 

Whereas,  farmer-owned  oil  refining  coop- 
eratives and  other  Independent  oil  refining 
businesses  have  developed  a  highly  efficient 
distribution  system  for  satisfying  the  fuel 
needs  of  farmers; 

Whereas,  It  would  take  too  long  for  new- 
fuel  suppliers  to  develop  a  distribution  sys- 
tem to  replace  the  distribution  system  of 
farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  other  in- 
dependent cU  refining  businesses:   and 

Whereas,  the  timely  delivery  of  fuel  is  im- 
perative during  harvest  and  planting  sea- 
sons: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  continued  access  of  farmer- 
owned  oil  refining  cooperatives  and  inde- 
pendent oil  reflnin?  businesses  to  crude  oil 
at  reasonable  prices  must  be  assured  during 
petroleum  disruptions. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  my  views  with  vou  today  on 
the  critical  subject  of  emergency  energy 
preparedness — in  particular,  the  need  to 
assure  uninterrupted  fuel  supphes  to  this 
Nation's  agricultural  system. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know.  I  am  a  farmer 
and  proud  of  it.  I  have  been  all  my  life, 
as  was  my  father  and  grandfather,  and 
now  my  son.  I  am  here  representing  what 
is  probably  the  most  agricultural  State  in 
the  coimtry — at  least  as  measured  in 
terms  of  North  Dakota's  annual  gross  in- 
come generation.  As  our  farmers  prosper 
or  suffer,  so  do  all  our  people. 

Less  than  3  million  farm  families  pro- 
duce enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and 
clothe  225  million  Americans.  These 
same  farm  families  also  export  enough 
agricultural  products  to  pay  for  half  of 
our  $80  biUion  annual  bill  for  oil  imports. 
The  high  level  of  this  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity depends  heavily  on  critical  pe- 
troleum fuel  supplies.  To  achieve  full 
food  and  fiber  production,  farmers  must 
have  fuel  when  they  need  it.  Indeed,  the 
perishability  of  food  dictates  that  this 
holds  true  for  the  entire  food  system. 


Farmers  have  increasingly  turned  to 
their  own  cooperatives  to  assure  them- 
selves of  more  secure  fuel  supplies,  better 
quality  service,  and  fairer  prices.  Farmer- 
owned  refineries  now  represent  only  2.5 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  refining  ca- 
pacity, but  supply  about  45  percent  of  all 
onfarm  petroleum  fuels,  with  distribu- 
tion of  petroleum  products  occurring  in 
more  than  40  States.  Cooperatives  and 
other  independents  combined  supply 
about  75  percent  of  onfarm  use.  In  addi- 
tion, many  rural  communities — the  in- 
frastructure so  vital  to  the  farm  system — 
rely  heavily  upon  the  cooperative  petro- 
leum system  for  their  fuel  needs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
more  than  1,000  communities  are  sup- 
plied totally  or  predominantly  by  farmer 
cooperatives. 

This  responsibility  is  increasing  for 
cooperatives  and  other  independent  pe- 
troleum operations  due  to  major  oil  com- 
pany withdrawals  from  sparsely  pop- 
ulated, less  profitable  rural  markets.  Two 
of  the  majors  have  already  completed 
their  pullout  in  my  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  rural  petroleum  system  is  a  fragile 
one  at  best,  and  which  is  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  supply  disruptions.  The  sys- 
tem is  an  efficient  one.  and  alternative 
suppliers  cannot  fill  this  void  in  a  timely 
fashion  when  shortages  occur.  Without 
continued  fuel  supphes  an  a  timely  basis 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  produce 
grains  and  other  vital  food  at  the  pheno- 
menal rate  the  American  pubUc  has  come 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

USDA  studies  indicate  that  America's 
food  costs  are  very  sensitive  to  events  in 
the  energy  arena.  For  example,  one  esti- 
mate is  that  a  10-percent  fuel  shortage 
at  the  farm  could  lead  to  as  much  as  a 
55-percent  increase  of  farm  commodity 
prices.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Sharp  rises  in  energy  costs  are  also 
cause  for  concern.  Each  10-percent  in- 
crease in  energy  costs  across  the  food 
system  can  raise  food  prices  more  than 
1  percent.  Farmers  themselves  are  price 
takers,  and  large  energy  price  increases 
could  impair  the  ability  of  many  family 
farms  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  a  dis- 
ruption of  fuel  supplies  to  agriculture. 
Mother  Nature  dictates  that  timing  is 
critical  in  the  producticm  of  food.  Should 
fuel  supply  disruptions,  even  of  short 
duration,  occur  at  the  wrong  time,  an  en- 
tire season's  producticm  can  be  lost. 
Policymakers  must  recognize  the  impact 
of  such  an  event,  not  only  aa  the  farmer, 
who  makes  up  less  than  5  parcent  of 
the  population,  but  upon  all  of  this  Na- 
tion's consumers  and  indeed  the  world 
ccMnmunity.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  jeopardize  the  critical  econcmiic 
activity  of  the  individual  farmer  and  the 
entire  agricultural  system  in  serving  one 
of  the  most  basic  of  human  needs — that 
of  food.  In  order  to  continue  to  perform 
this  vital  role,  agriculture  must  have  un- 
interrupted access  to  essential  fuels. 

In  examining  how  disruptions  have 
actually  occurred,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  tend  to  be  focused  upon  certain 
regions.  Thus,  very  serious  problems 
occur  in  certain  areas  long  before  the 
disruptions  reaches  crisis  levels  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 
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1  am  most  famlUar  with  how  put  dls- 
rapMona  have  fanpactod  peoide  In  my 
ovn  part  of  the  country.  Tiooking  back  to 
the  aprinc  of  1979,  farmers  and  other 
rwldMitB  In  North  Dakota  were  desper- 
ate short  of  fuel — particularly  dlesel 
fad  reqolred  for  sprtn«  planttnc.  My 
ofllee  was  swamped  with  requests  for 
assistanoe.  and  our  staff  worked  on  this 
problem  around  the  clock  trying  to  lo- 
cate alternate  supplies,  usually  at  lar- 
cenous prteea. 

Dieael  fuel  had  been  decontrolled  for 
several  years,  so  Ooremment  regulations 
oonld  not  be  blamed,  ftieclal  rule  No.  9 
was  Invoked  only  with  nuxlerate  success, 
and  we  wore  extremely  fortunate  to 
"muddle  through"  that  crisis  and  stiU  get 
the  crops  in  and  the  grain  harvested. 
This  sltuattan  was  repeated  throughout 
most  rural  areas  in  the  liCldwest  and 
Great  Plain*— the  country's  agricultural 
heartland.  Tet  these  shortages  occurred 
at  a  time  iHien  the  record  clearly  showed 
that  imports  were  at  a  higher  level  than 
thy  had  been  in  the  prior  year. 

Sven  a  casual  assessment  clearly  re- 
veals that  such  problems  evolved  unnec- 
essarily as  many  refineries  serving  rural 
areas  sulTered  sharp  reductions  in  crude 
supplies  again,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  real  shortage.  Some  refineries 
were  forced  to  run  at  half  of  capacity, 
when  the  industry  average  was  85  per- 
cent. Had  that  disniption  been  dealt  with 
in  a  timely  fashion  by  assuring  access  to 
crude  oil  for  all  efBcient  refiners,  we  un- 
doubtedly would  not  have  had  fuel  supp^ 
praUema. 

Ui.  President,  I  have  consistently 
supported  and  applauded  President  Rea- 
gan's decontrol  of  petroleum.  The  sig- 
nals are  clear  that  a  number  of  positive 
benefits  are  resulting.  Puel  supplies  are 
certainly  abundant,  and  recently  the 
consumer  has  benefited  from  softening 
fuel  prices.  Petroleum  exploration  and 
IRtxluctioa  activities  are  moving  for- 
ward at  a  rectMxi  pace.  Consimiers  and 
industrial  users  are  going  to  great 
lengths  to  c<xiserve  energy,  and  import 
levdte  are  down  considerably.  Pree  en- 
terprise must  be  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible. 

However,  the  harsh  reality  remains 
thatthls  Nation  will  remato  vutoerable 
to  petroleum  supply  disruptions  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Our  aDies  will  be  even 
?"**  ^|}^««We  We  have  lived  through 
fwg  diaruptiops  in  the  past  8  years,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
ratme  holds  anything  but  additional 
disruptions. 

Oil  is  increasingly  becoming  a  potent 
Poutlcal  weapon,  and  governments  in 
many  producing  naUons  face  uncertain 
tenra*.  a  number  of  studies  have  re- 
**°"y_Pg*Pted  out  that  our  NaUon  is 
««»  more  vutaierable  to  supply  disrup- 
ttoos  due  to  the  fact  that  the^totem^ 
wo«loll  companies  no  longer  have  the 
predominant  control  at  the  wellhead  in 
^odudng  nations  that  existed  Just  a 
dwae  past. 

t55-f?^!^?l^?**™'«""   Reserve   will 
afttaiately  provide  vital  volmnes  of  crude 

OU  for  uae  during  oil  supply  «^LSSm 


However,  there  remains  another  im- 
portant and  pressing  task  for  this  Con- 
gress to  accomplish.  I  am  specifically 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocati<»  Act  of  1973  is 
schediiled  to  expire  on  September  30. 
1981.  This  act  contains  authorities  which 
recognise  agriculture's  priority  needs 
and  gives  the  President  the  power  to 
deal  with  petroleum  disruptions  through 
actions  such  as  crude  oU  and  product 
allocation.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
Ccmgress  and  the  administration  move 
forward  in  an  expedited  fashion  so  that 
the  President  will  have  the  appropriate 
authorities  on  a  standby  basis  at  Ills  dis- 
posal for  dealing  with  the  next  crude  oil 
shortage. 

We  are  most  fortunate  that  we  have 
a  unique  opportunity  to  carry  out  ttiis 
legislative  process  in  a  calm  environ- 
ment. We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the 
next  emergency  to  make  the  difficult  de- 
cisions before  us.  The  chaos  that  would 
occur  could  destroy  our  progress  toward 
economic  recovery  and  undoubtedly 
would  lead  to  bad  legislation  crafted  in 
the  midst  of  crisis. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
McClttm.  is  holding  hearings  before  his 
CtHnmittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources to  debate  this  issue.  We  are  both 
from  States  with  a  strong  agricultural 
and  rural  base  which  have  experienced 
the  brunt  of  past  disruptions,  and  we 
certainly  want  to  avoid  a  repeat  or 
worsening  of  those  events. 

I  fuUy  intend  to  support  this  pursuit 
of  appropriate  solutions  in  every  way 
that  I  can.  Por  example,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Jbssk  Hklms  for  North  Carolina,  has 
asked  that  I  chair  hearings  on  emer- 
gency preparedness  as  it  relates  to  agri- 
culture and  rural  America.  The  record 
should  prove  useful  to  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Hxucs'  statement  be 
included  in  the  Rxcoio,  along  with  my 
own. 

I  beUeve  that  it  is  time  for  this  Con- 
gress to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  the 
longstanding,  basic  policy  of  assiurtng 
continued  fuel  supplies  to  agriculture  in 
an  effective  manner  during  disruptions. 
Therefore.  I  am  introducing  the  attached 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bthujick, 
MxLCHM.  PosD,  P«TOR,  Orasslxt,  Lxvnf, 

I>CtZ]rBnGKK.  HtTDDLBSTOIT.  COBXH, 

LsAHT.  HxLMs,  HsTLnf ,  ScHmrr,  Snots. 
ZoHUfSKT,  Abdnor,  Bauctts,  and  Kassk- 
BATTM  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  resoluUon  In  recognition  of  the  need 
to  assure  access  to  crude  oil  at  reason- 
able prices  durinT  disruptions  to  farmer- 
owned  and  other  efficient  refiners  which 
serve  these  markets. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans— food  producers  and  consumers 
alike— share  a  common  interest  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  agriculture  has  access 
to  energy  supplies  That  is  the  essential 
thrust  of  the  "sense  of  the  Senate"  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Amucws) . 


I  commend  Senator  Aksbkws,  and 
would  offer  my  own  comment  on  the 
broader  scope  of  the  energy  issue. 

Por  far  too  long.  Congress  has  failed 
to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of 
the  oU  tliis  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 
President  Reagan  has  taken  essential 
steps  toward  decontrol  of  gasoline  and 
crude  oil  prices,  which,  in  the  long  term, 
will  help  our  Nation  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  oil.  I  support  the  President 
wholeheartedly  in  h's  actions  to  deregu- 
late, not  only  gasoline  and  crude  oil,  but 
natural  gas  as  well.  Greater  opportunity 
for  free  enterprise  in  exploration  and  re- 
search is  a  critical  component  of  a  sound 
energy  policy  for  this  Nation. 

We  must  also  recognise  that  the  mar- 
ketplace, not  the  Oovemment.  is  clearly 
the  most  efficient  allocator  of  resources. 
Oiven  our  current  state  of  energy  de- 
pendence and  world  Instability,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  supply  disruptions  are 
possible.  Such  disruptions  could  have  se- 
vere consequences,  as  history  indicates. 
Farmer-owned  cooperatives  and  others 
who  are  major  fuel  suppliers  to  rural  and 
agricultural  commimities.  have  wisely 
pointed  out  th's  vulnerability.  I  believe 
these  cooperatives  and  other  independ- 
ent refiners  should  utilize  this  foresight 
and  plan  ahead  to  deal  with  potential 
disruptions.  Individually  and  collectively, 
they  should  take  the  initiative  and  use 
their  own  resources  to  the  maxlmimi  de- 
gree possible  to  iilan  and  prepare  for 
supply  interruptions. 

Having  said  that,  there  may  be  ex- 
treme emergencies  which  occur  during 
the  current  time  period  before  we  realize 
the  full  benefits  of  domestic  decontrol. 
In  these  most  extreme  of  circumstances, 
I  believe  that  our  Nation's  food  supply 
is  so  important  that  it  merits  some  type 
of  priority  allocation,  if  a  government 
role  is  deemed  necessary.  Such  an  alloca- 
tion must  take  into  account  the  broad 
relationship  of  food  production  to  farm 
supply,  marketing,  processing,  and  dis- 
tribution. It  must  also  consider  tiiat  a 
primary  issue  is  continued  access  to 
crude  oil  during  supply  disruptions  to 
those  refineries  which  serve  the  farmer. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  ttiat  Congress 
tias  dealt  with  this  type  of  issue.  The 
previous  administration  attempted  to 
give  short  shrift  to  agriculture  in  their 
fuel  allocations,  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
role  which  I  played  in  helping  correct 
that  mistaice. 

In  March  1979,  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  proposed  gasoline 
rationing  plan.  &Iy  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  and  I  studied  the 
plan  carefully.  At  my  urging,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development  con- 
ducted hearings  on  the  plan  and  found 
it  clearly  wanting  in  its  treatment  of  our 
vital  agricultural  sector.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration plan,  despite  claims  to  the 
contrary,  did  not  include  either  a  true 
agricultural  priority  or  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  of  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  in  our 
food  chain. 

If  ever  implemented,  that  plan  would 
have  left  the  U.S.  food  production  and 
distribution  system  crippled.  The  Nation 


could  ill  afford  such  shortsighted  mis- 
management of  our  most  basic  re- 
sources. I  emphasised  at  every  opportu- 
nity the  shortcomings  of  the  proposed 
gas  rationing  plan  toward  agriculture, 
and  I  sun  pleased  that  ultioiately  this 
plan  was  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Conservation  Act  of  1979, 1  joined  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  in  a 
colloquy  to  further  establish  congres- 
sional intent  for  an  Improved  agricul- 
tural priority.  Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  revised  gas  rationing 
plan  was  still  inadequate,  and  our  fur- 
ther efforts  were  required.  Only  after 
extensive  followup  did  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration recognize  the  full  agricul- 
tural priority  as  was  proposed  in  the 
final  version  which  the  Senate  adopted. 

I  do  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever,  sup- 
ported gasoline  rationing.  But  I  want 
to  assure  America's  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers—and indeed  all  230  million  consum- 
ing Americans — that  this  Senator  will 
remain  vigilant  in  seeing  that,  if  and 
when  the  Oovemment  should  ever  as- 
sume a  role  in  energy  allocation,  the  ag- 
riculture and  food  industry  receives  the 
fuU  priority  which  it  deserves. 


The  1979  appropriation  action  deleted 
money  for  furnishings  and  leaves  unfin- 
ish«l  several  large  common-use  rooms. 
The  tniiiding  was  designed  by  the  firm 
John  Carl  Wamecke  ti  Associates  and 
Is  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  early  1983. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  plastic  sheathing 
was  placed  over  scaffolding  covering  the 
building  to  allow  exterior  finishing  work 
to  continue  through  the  winter.  The 
plastic  covering  was  removed  at  the  l}e- 
ginnlng  of  May,  revealing  the  marble 
cladding  for  the  building  substantially 
completed. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  140— RESOLU- 
•nON  RELATING  TO  THE  CONDI- 
•nON  OP  THE  PHTT.TP  A.  HART 
SENATE  OPFICE  BUILDINO 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

S.  Rxs.  140 

Wbereas  In  the  Pall  of  1980  the  frame  of 
the  new  Senate  Office  BuUdlng  was  covered 
with  plastic  Bheatblng  In  order  that  con- 
struction might  continue  during  the  winter 
months;  and 

Whereas  the  plasUc  cover  has  now  been 
removed  revealing,  as  feared,  a  buUdlng 
whose  banality  Is  exceeded  only  by  Its  ex- 
pense: and 

Wbereas  even  In  a  democracy  there  are 
things  It  Is  as  well  the  people  do  not  know 
about  their  government; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  p'^rtif  cover 
l>e  put  back. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philip  A.  Hart  Senate  Office  Building, 
now  imder  construction,  will  provide  of- 
fices for  50  Senators.  Its  cost,  first  esti- 
mated at  $48  million  when  the  building 
was  authorized  in  1972,  is  now  set  at  over 
$137  million.  Cost  escalation  set  in  al- 
most immediately:  In  1974.  Congress 
twice  increased  appropriations  to  a  total 
of  $58.1  mllUon. 

In  1978,  the  Senate  tried  to  increase 
appropriations  still  further,  but  the 
House  refused  to  give  its  assent.  In  1979, 
the  Senate  voted  to  raise  the  total  to 
$142.5  million  and  later  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference report  setting  a  total  eiqiendi- 
ture  limit  of  $137  J  mlllian. 

I  voted  in  1978  first  against  tabling  an 
amendment  that  would  have  cut  expend- 
itures on  the  building,  and  when  that 
failed,  for  placing  a  drilnlte  limit  on  its 
cost.  I  voted  against  the  further  increase 
in  1979;  the  increase  nevertheless  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  49  to  47. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RESCISSIONS,  1981 

AIIXNDMENT  NO.  SS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TP<^-M«  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TOK,  Mr.  D'Am.\to,  Mr.  DeConcini,  and 
Mr.  NiCKLES)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (HJt.  3512)  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981,  rescinding  certain  budget  author- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

BT7BCOMICITTKE   ON    EMPLOTMENT   AND   PBODITC- 
TlVXTt 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Produc- 
tivity on  April  10.  1981.  gave  notice  of 
hearings  which  it  plans  to  bold  on  the 
Farm  Lalwr  Contractor  Registration 
Act.  TTie  hearings  are  now  scheduled  to 
be  held  on  Jime  3  and  4,  1981. 

Since  that  aimouncement,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  requests  to  testify.  I 
feel  Uiat  it  is  now  appropriate  to  notify 
the  public  that  requests  to  testify  which 
are  received  after  May  25,  1981.  will  be 
considered  only  to  the  extent  that  time 
is  available  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
consumed  by  our  scheduled  witnesses. 

Any  questions  in  regard  to  the  hear- 
ings should  tie  addressed  to  Diann  How- 
land  at  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Productivity  office  (202)  224- 
6337. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Productivity  will  hold 
hearings  on  employment  and  training  is- 
sues In  Washington,  D.C..  June  11. 12, 18, 
and  19;  florida,  July  17  and  18  (location 
to  be  announced  later) ;  New  England, 
July  24  and  25  (location  to  be  announced 
later) ;  Indianapolis.  Ind..  August  5 
and  6:  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  August  12 
and  13. 

Additional  hearings  are  planned  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  perhaps  in  other 
locations  and  will  l>e  announced  later. 

During  its  4  days  of  Washington  hear- 
ings, the  sul>committee  intends  to  hear 
from  the  administration,  from  State  and 
local  governments,  including  education 
agencies,  from  Ihe  business  community 
and  from  representatives  of  the  client 
community  and  labor  imions.  The  sub- 
committee also  intends  to  take  testimcmy 


on  the  history  of  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  as  well  as  on  projections  of 
demographic  and  economic  trends  that 
will  furnish  the  context  in  wliich  employ- 
ment and  training  policy  will  operate  in 
the  coming  years. 

The  hearings  will  be  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  employment  and  training 
system  in  the  United  States.  The  purpose 
of  these  hearings  is  to  develop  necessary 
background  intormation  for  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Congress  before  it  con- 
siders the  appropriate  legislative  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  CETA  expires  next 
year. 

These  hearings,  it  must  be  emphasized, 
are  not  designed  around  specific  legis- 
lative proposals.  Rather  they  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  an  examination  of 
broad  policy  issues  that  provide  ttie 
background  for  developing  and  evaluat- 
ing specific  legislative  suggestions.  The 
subcommittee  plans  to  consider  specific 
legislation  next  year. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  at 
these  hearings  should  sutunit  a  written 
request  to  Bob  Guttman.  4230  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wasliington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  witnesses 
who  may  want  to  testify  at  these  hear- 
ings a  list  of  major  issues  that  are  of 
particular  concern  to  the  sulicommittee 
is  provided  l)elow.  This  list  is  provided 
with  full  realization  that  it  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  full  diversity  of  issues  that 
deserve  exploration  in  an  examination 
as  broad  as  that  of  the  entire  employ- 
ment and  training  system. 

1.  WHAT    ABB    THE    APFBOPmlATB    OBJECTIVES    OP 

EMPLOTMENT    AMD    TBADflMC    POUCTT 

The  key  question,  the  answer  to  which 
is  critical  to  the  examination  of  all  the 
other  questions,  is  "Why  do  we  liave  em- 
ployment and  training  policies?"  "What 
is  it  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve?"  Only 
when  that  question  has  a  clear  answer 
(or  answers)  can  we  devise  appropriate 
programs  and  policies  or  even  determine 
whether  past  policies  or  objectives  have 
been  held  out  for  employment  and  train- 
ing policies  in  the  past  including: 

Reduction  in  the  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate; 

Reduction  in  the  unemployment  rate 
of  particular  segments  of  the  population; 

Increased  productivity  of  the  work 
ianx; 

Reduction  in  welfare  dependency;  and 

Assistance  in  economic  development  of 
distressed  areas  or  industries  and  this  is 
by  no  means  a  complete  list. 

Should  employment  and  training  xttA- 
icy  pursue  any  or  all  of  these  objectives? 
If  so,  in  what  combinations  or  relative 
priorities?  Are  there  other  appropriate 
objectives?  Should  objectives  be  defined 
in  such  a  way  that  their  achievement  can 
be  measured  with  reasonable  cost? 

2.  WHAT  ABE  THE  BEST  METHODS  FOB  CAUTIMC 
OUT  THE  OBJECnVES  OP  EMPIOTMKMT  AMD 
TBAIMIMC   POUCTT 

Past  p(^cies  seem  to  have  been  built 
around: 

First,  incentives  to  private  employers 
to  hire  and/or  train  additional  persons, 
either  in  general  or  with  specific  demo- 
graphic characteristics:  incentives  have 
Included  wage  subsidies,  reimbursement 
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for  tninlnc  costs,  Uz  credits  for  Increas- 
Inc  payrolls  or  hiring  persons  with  deslg- 
luUed  charmcterlstics,  and  preference  in 
procurement  contracts: 

Second,  education  and  training  for  em- 
ployees or  potential  employees  to  enable 
them  to  increase  their  skills: 

Third,  policies  designed  to  increase 
the  eOclency  of  labor  markets  by  such 
measures  as  Job  matciiing  services,  labor 
market  information,  and  antidiscrimina- 
tion ivocrams:  and 

Fourth.  Job  creation  in  the  public  sec- 
tor throu^  provision  of  wage  subsidies. 

Are  there  advantages  or  disadvantages 
associated    with    the    approaches    that 
should  be  considered  in  the  design  of  fu- 
ture policies? 
».  asouu  rumcuuLM  amovra  dc  th«  labok 

WCmCK     IB     THX     COITCBtX     OF     UCTLOnUNT 
VOUCTT 

Past  policies  have  focused  at  one  time 
or  another  on  target  groups  which  may. 
In  total,  represent  more  than  a  majority 
of  the  total  labor  force.  Included  have 
been  displaced  workers,  young  workers, 
middle-aged  workers,  and  older  workers, 
the  economically  disadvantaged,  the 
long-term  unemployed,  women,  veterans, 
the  handicapped,  et  cetera. 

Should  target  groups  be  identified  on  a 
national  basis,  and  if  so  which  are  the 
appropriate  target  groups?  If  the  deter- 
mination should  be  locally  based,  should 
there  be  national  criteria  to  constrain 
that  choice?  Should  efforts  be  focused 
on  groups  with  the  most  difBcult  prob- 
lems or  on  those  with  whom  successful 
outcomes  are  more  likely? 

Should  efforts  be  concentrated  on 
areas  with  significant  employment  prob- 
lems? 

Are  the  problems  of  particular  groups, 
such  as  youth  or  workers  in  declining  in- 
dustry, sufllciently  different  that  distinct 
programs  should  be  designed  for  them? 

«.   WHAT  MBOVLB  •>  THK  BKLATtONBHIP  OP  EM- 

rLoncnrr  amo  TmAnmro   poucixs  to  n»- 

OOMX-lCAIIfTSIfAlfCZ  poucixsr 

There  is  much  historv  to  susrgest  thit 
emidoyment  and  training  policies  should 
be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  various  in- 
come-transfer programs,  ranging  from 
welfare  to  trade  readjustment  assistance. 

Can  employment  and  training  make 
such  a  contribution?  Should  the  em- 
Idiasis  be  on  cost  reduction  or  on  pro- 
moting economic  indepen<ftnce  anKmg 
income-transfer  recipients? 

S.    WHAT   AS«   TH«    APPKOFmiATK   BZLATIOlrSRIPS 
"•"»»»"   r*D*aAI,.  8TATC  AJTO  UXAL  GOVBtK- 

***"■■  1*  TH«  ruifDnwi,  DmcH  and  mdmoi- 
msATioif    or   EMPLoncnT   Am   tkadtimc 

PBOCCAMS? 

Prom  the  ICanpower  Development  and 
TValnlng  Act  to  the  present-dav  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act, 
"manpower"  programs  have  been  fed- 
erally funded  while  "educaUon"  pro- 
grams have  received  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  tiielr  sumxxt  from  State  and 
local  sources.  Is  this  dlrtinctiMi  valid 
when  both  programs  have  a  major  piir- 
pose  of  preparing  persons  for  employ- 
ment? 

The  balance  between  Federal  and 
State/local  control  of  design  and  admin- 
^^T^oa  at  programs  has  fluctuated 
wildly  largely  because  charges  of  abuse 
by   local   agencies   has   constantly   re- 
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strained  the  pressing  for  decentraliza- 
Uon. 

Is  there  a  reasonable  balance  between 
protection  of  Federal  funds  and  local 
autonomy?  Between  achieving  Federal 
policy  objectives  and  local  flexibility? 

Can  the  Federal  Government  deter- 
mine whether  locally  administered  pro- 
grams are  well  run? 

9.  WHAT  IS  THE  APP>OP>IATI  «OIJE  OF  TH«  PH- 
VAT«  SBCTO*  IK  THE  DB8ICN  AWD  nfPLKMKK- 
TATION    OF    UCPLOTMENT    TEAtNING    POUCTT 

Past  public  policy  has  tended  to  focus 
on  the  role  of  Oovemment  in  employment 
and  training  policy  whUe  the  bulk  not 
only  of  employment  opportunities  but 
also  of  training  opportunities  are  in  the 
private  sector. 

How  can  private-sector  participation 
in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  policy  be  maximized?  What  are  the 
barriers  to  private-sector  participation 
that  can  be  eliminated  or  ameliorated? 
Are  there  special  barriers  to  small-busi- 
ness participaticm? 

7.  CAW  THE  DIVEME  SETS  OF  PCOCKAMa  WHICH 
COKSTITOTE  THE  EMPLOTMENT  AND  TSAINING 
STSTEM  BE  COOKOINATED? 

While  there  is  no  agreed-on  list  of 
emplo3rment  and  training  programs,  the 
narrowest  list  would  Include  CETA  (8 
titles  and  several  times  that  many  pro- 
grams) ,  employment  service,  work  incen- 
tive program,  targeted  jobs  tax  credit, 
apprenticeship,  veterans  employment 
programs,  community  service  employ- 
ment for  older  Americans,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  college  work  study. 
In  addition,  vocational  education  and 
adult  basic  education  are  on  most  lists. 

Is  it  possible  to  coordinate  such  a  di- 
versity of  programs?  Is  it  necessary? 
Can  it  best  be  done  at  the  Federal.  State, 
or  local  level?  What  about  the  employ- 
ment and  training  aspects  of  programs 
which,  while  not  themselves  employment 
and  training  programs,  nevertheless  have 
a  direct  bearing,  such  as  economic  devel- 
opment activities,  the  proposed  enter- 
prise zones.  Urban  Development  Action 
Grants,  and  so  forth? 

8.    HAVE  UfPLOTMENT  AND  TmAIMING  PmOCKAMB 
WOUUDT 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as 
to  the  actual  record  of  CETA.  Has  it 
worked?  Has  it  worked  in  some  places? 
Has  it  worked  under  some  clrcimistances? 
How  well  has  it  worked  compared  to 
other  programs,  such  as  the  employment 
service,  vocational  education,  work  in- 
centive program,  and  so  forth?  Does  the 
record  of  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams provide  any  lessons  for  the  future? 

In  addition  to  the  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee also  plans  to  arrange  or  par- 
ticipate in  a  variety  of  other  mecha- 
nisms such  as  conferences  and  seminars 
to  explore  these  matters  in  a  more  in- 
formal setting.  The  subcommittee  plans 
to  work  closely  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  National  Commission  for  Em- 
ployment Policy  and  others  in  these 
activities. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENEBGT  AND  NATXTXAL  KESOUXCXS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the 
nomination  of  Georgiana  H.  Sheldon  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 


ulatory Commlssimi  has  been  added  to 
the  agenda  of  the  full  committee  nomi- 
nations hearing  which  is  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  May  21  at  10  a.m.  In  room 
3110  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  OfBce  Build- 
ing. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Charles  Trabandt  at  224-7141. 


AUTHORmr  FOR  COMMTITEES  TO 
MKET 

STTBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  13.  and  Thursday. 
May  14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  19,  to  con- 
sider the  draft  report  of  the  "Oversight 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  Inquiry  Into 
the  Teamsters  Central  States  Pension 
Fund." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMIITEK  ON  ENEECT  AND  NATURAL  KESOURCCS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untmimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
May  19,  to  have  an  oversight  hearing  on 
standby  oil  controls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FOBKICN  REUITION8 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
May  19,  to  hold  hparings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ernest  Lefever  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnTEK  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  B.MCER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  19, 
to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the  tax  cut 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENIOR  CENTERS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  79  designating  the  second 
week  of  Mav  as  "Senior  Center  Week." 
The  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate 
to  complement  one  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  Honorable  Mutio  Biaggi.  of 
New  York,  who  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging. 


I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  for  8  years.  As  part  of  my  continu- 
ing commitment  to  older  Americans,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  8.000 
senior  centers  operating  in  all  areas  of 
our  country. 

The  people  In  the  State  of  Florida  who 
frequent  senior  centers  tell  me  that  cen- 
ters are  both  a  program  of  services  and 
activities  as  well  as  a  place  to  go,  a  place 
for  friendship  and  fellowship  or  Just  a 
place  to  sit,  observe,  and  to  be  near 
others. 

The  senior  center  Is  living  testimony 
and  proof  that  publiclv  supported  social 
programs  can,  in  fact,  work.  The  suc- 
cess story  of  senior  centers  can  be  at- 
tributed to  their  ability  to  first,  with- 
stand the  test  of  time  and  social  change: 
second,  to  effectively  and  creatively 
utilize  the  resources  available  In  a  given 
community:  and  third,  to  expand  and 
adapt  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  older 
residents  in  the  conununltv.  Together, 
all  three  factors  have  enabled  the  senior 
centers  program  to  mature  Into  a  nation- 
wide service  system  throughout  this 
country. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  senior 
centers  over  the  years  substantiates  their 
importance  to  older  people  and  to  com- 
munities. Recent  studies  have  illustrated 
that  communities  and  older  citizens  are 
increasingly  accepting  senior  centers  as 
the  primary  source  in  the  community  for 
social  as  well  as  service  needs  of  the 
older  adult. 

Services  in  these  centers  range  from 
nutrition  to  counseling:  from  recrea- 
tion to  health  services.  In  fact,  many 
public  and  private  agencies  responsible 
for  serving  the  elderly  through  non- 
categorical  health  and  social  service  pro- 
grams have  recognized  the  value  of  the 
senior  center  as  a  commimity-based 
service  delivery  component.  Consequent- 
ly, service  agencies  are  stationing  i)art- 
time  staff,  and  in  many  instances,  fiill- 
time  staff  in  the  center  to  better  serve 
older  adults.  The  availability  of  local 
volunteers  and  community-donated 
facilities  is  further  evidence  of  the  senior 
center's  influence  and  established  posi- 
tion in  the  communitv. 

In  my  tribute  to  senior  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Senior 
Center  as  a  national  model  for  future 
senior  center  development  and  as  a 
monument  to  the  efforts  of  a  community 
dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream. 
I  am  also  mindful  of  the  many  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  that  con- 
tributed to  the  construction  of  the  Jack- 
sonville Multipurpose  Senior  Center  by 
Mayor  Jack  Godbold:  former  Mayor 
Hans  Tanzler:  and  the  Jacksonville  City 
Council  members.  Without  the  concerted 
efforts  of  these  public  officials  and  other 
community  leaders — in  addition  to  the 
enormous  suoport  of  the  hundreds  of 
volunteers,  the  foimdations,  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  the  commimity — 
this  dream  could  never  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

Every  major  project  of  this  magnitude 
usually  has  a  driving  force,  and  the  driv- 
ing force  in  this  instance  was  Mr.  James 
L.  Fortuna,  a  senior  citizen  who.  by  his 


very  actions,  best  exemplifies  the  contin- 
uing drive  and  capacity  of  mature  people 
to  create  a  better  life  for  all.  He  envi- 
sioned a  midtipurpose  center  as  a  "home 
away  from  home  for  seniors — a  place 
where  they  can  engage  in  virtually  every 
type  of  social  or  educational  activity,  as 
individuals  or  in  groups." 

The  Jacksonville  Senior  Center 
evolved  as  a  Federal,  State,  and  local 
partnership:  the  Federal  Government 
provided  construction  fimds:  the  city 
financed  stafOng  and  maintenance:  and 
the  State  funds  were  directed  toward 
equipping  the  center.  This  project  also 
provided  an  opportimity  for  total  com- 
munity Involvement,  with  over  500  people 
serving  on  committees  that  contributed 
to  its  development. 

The  Jacksonville  Senior  Center  occu- 
pies several  acres  <hi  a  site  purposefully 
selected  because  it  lies  within  a  1-mile 
radius  of  more  than  7.000  senior  citizen 
residents.  The  modem  design  building  is 
barrier  free  for  the  handicapped,  with- 
out a  single  place  where  one  must  step 
up  or  down.  Materials  and  layout  have 
been  carefully  selected  to  give  a  feeling 
of  stability  and  permanence,  while  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  maintenance  and 
sta£Bng. 

Among  services  the  center  offers  are 
limches:  senior  ID  cards:  an  employ- 
ment office:  health  screening:  food  cou- 
pon exchange:  information  and  referral 
on  health,  housing,  legal  and  job-related 
problems:  and  volunteer  opportunities. 
Available  classes  include  clothing  con- 
struction, diet  counseling,  nutrition  edu- 
caticm,  exercise,  choral  music,  and  pre- 
ventive health  care. 

ISi.  Jack  Ossofsky,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Council  on  Aging  and 
recognized  leader  and  founder  of  the  Na- 
ti(Mial  Institute  of  Senior  Centers,  who 
dedicated  the  site  of  the  Jacksonville 
Center  nearly  4  years  ago  and  then  re- 
turned as  keynote  speaker  to  dedicate  the 
reality,  stated — 

Jacksonville  can  Indeed  be  proud  ...  of 
what  Is  clearly  one  of  the  finest  senior  centers 
In  the  country. 

As  our  Nation  pays  tribute  to  National 
Senior  Centers  Week,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  much  more  to  a  center  than 
good  design — ^more  to  a  celebration  than 
receptions  and  newspaper  accolades.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  potential  contribu- 
tions older  people  can  make  depend  not 
only  on  their  own  self-confidence  and  be- 
lief in  their  own  abilities  and  desire  to 
remain  active  and  useful  members  of 
society,  but  also  in  the  confidence  that 
the  pubUc  at  large  and  the  gatekeepers 
of  opportimity  place  in  them  as  contrib- 
uting, vital  human  beings. 

Let  us  dedicate  this  national  week  and 
ourselves  to  the  older  citizens  of  today 
and  tomorrow:  to  enhancing  the  quality 
of  their  lives  and  ours:  to  asserting  our 
confidence  in  the  continuing  capablhty 
and  potential  contributlcms  of  the  old 
and  in  creating  an  environment  that 
makes  clear  that  no  one  in  America  is  too 
old  to  learn,  to  give,  to  demand,  to  work, 
to  love  to  create  *  •  *  that  no  one  is 
too  old  to  be. 

I  submit  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 79  for  the  Recoso. 

The  text  follows: 
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Whereas  local  communities  support  over 
eight  thousand  senior  centers  and  there  is 
hardly  a  city  or  town  without  one; 

Whereas  senior  centers  affirm  the  dignity, 
self-worth,  and  Independence  of  older  per- 
sons by  facUltatlng  their  decisions  and  ac- 
tion, tapping  their  experiences,  skills,  and 
knowledge,  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  to  the  community; 

Whereas,  as  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  senior  centers 
function  as  service  delivery  focal  points, 
helping  older  persons  to  help  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  offering  service  or  access  to 
community  services  as  needed; 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historically 
been  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Uonth, 
and  communities  across  the  country  are  giv- 
ing special  recognition  to  older  persons  and 
the  role  of  senior  centers  In  serving  Uiem: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second  week 
In  May.  beginning  with  Mother's  Day. 
May  10.  1981.  Is  designated  as  "Senior  Center 
Week"  and  the  President  Is  requested  to  In- 
clude this  designation  of  Senior  Center  Week 
as  part  of  the  proclamation  he  Issues  for 
Older  Americans  Month,  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  honor  older 
Americans  and  these  local  organizations 
that  bring  together  activities  and  services 
for  their  benefit.* 


AFRICAN  TRIP  REPORT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1978  I  made  a  trip  to  the  cotmtry  of 
South  Africa  and  while  there  spent  a 
week  in  what  is  now  Southwest  Africa 
but  which  is  to  become  Namibia.  While 
there  it  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  with 
all  of  the  parties  in  the  Tumhalle  con- 
ference and  these  were  the  people  who 
prepared  the  constitution  that  will  be- 
come active  when  the  coimtry  acquires 
a  government. 

I  was  allowed  full  and  free  access  over 
the  entire  coimtry  and  traveled  into 
Angola  and  Chile  to  witness  some  of  the 
activities  there,  and  I  came  out  of  there 
convinced  that  SWAPO  was  not,  by  any 
means,  the  group  which  should  govern 
Southwest  Africa. 

fills  is  an  organization  completely 
oriented  to  the  left  and  it  is  supplied 
arms,  and  so  forth,  by  Communist 
groups.  Now  we  are  hearing  agam  that 
the  United  Nations  smiles  on  SWAPO 
as  the  group  to  govern  Namibia,  and 
even  the  United  States  seems  to  look  on 
this  group  in  a  favorable  way. 

When  I  returned  I  inserted  a  report 
on  the  trip  in  the  Record  mi  Monday, 
April  17,  1978,  and  because  I  think  it  is 
of  such  importance  at  this  time,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  entire 
report  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  report  follows: 

RZPOrr     ON     SENATOR     OOLDWATn'B     AfSICAN 
TRIP 

Mr.  GOLDWATTR.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  South  Africa  and 
Southwest  Africa.  As  you  know.  Southwest 
Africa  Is  now  at  a  crossroads  in  terms  of  Its 
future  economic  and  political  development. 
This  month  the  United  NaUons  will  be  con- 
sidering how  the  territory  should  achieve 
its  Independence.  In  light  of  this,  I  would 
like  to  provide  some  Informaton  and  Impres- 
sions I  gathered  during  my  trip.  In  particu- 
lar. Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  draw  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  terrorist  activities 
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of  Um  Boatbwwt  Atrleui  Pioplw  Org»niaa> 
tkn  (8WAPO)  and  tb*  puMllng  support  tbla 
orguUiMttoa  drauB  mm  tb*  UJf. 

Slae*  19TS  Bonth  Aftlea  hM  t>wn  atUmpt- 
InC  to  pc«p«r*  Nftmlbte.  m  th«  tarrltory  U 
knowB  la  Um  VX.  for  aloctlona  loMUag  to 
IndipMMlniM.  In  ScptMBbar  of  1078  the 
Booth  itflJc^n  OoT«miiMnt  oonTcnad  »  eon- 
■tttotlaiukl  eoafanno* — tho  Tumtakll*  Con- 
famiflo— At  Wladbotk  on  tb«  future  of 
SonthVMt  AtrUM.  As  %  n«tlon«Uct  poUUc*l 
party.  8WAFO  wa«  InvltMl  to  pwUetpate  but 
rtfu—d  ftBd  boyoottod  tb*  oonfwwnoe,  or- 
gMilBlnf  aoBMtUnM  vlolant  <l«monatr»tlona 
^■laat  It. 

I^st  j«ar  wb«a  Judfo  icutblnus  J.  Stoyn 
waa  t^BVOtaitiA  tb*  terrltorUl  Admlnlatrator 
0«Mna  bo  latMd  an  opan  inyltktlon  to 
8WAFO  Indv*.  botb  wltbln  and  outalde  tbe 
fUtfj.  to  dtaeoM  bow  tb*  aloctlona  abould 
bo  oondneftod.  and  bow  tbatr  party  oould 
portletpata.  Tb»  axpatrtat*  8WAPO  laadar- 
■mp  In  sarnbta  tnmad  tba  isTltatloii  down 
eold.  Tba  ooBvantlon  draftad  a  oonaUtutlon 
and  bagaa  to  Implamant  a  program  tbat 
wookl  enbniiiata  In  oomplat*  indapandenca 
by  Daeambar  of  tbto  yaar.  But  laat  April 
Booth  Afrtea  agraad  to  auapand  Implemanta- 
Uai  of  tb*  Tumtaall*  procrua  und«r  prea- 
ania  from  tb*  UJT.  which  recognlaea  only 
SWAPO  aa  tba  aol*  rapraaantatlr*  of  black 
Btrathwaat  Afrioana. 

South  Africa  agreed  to  delay  their  Internal 
aolutlon  to  glT*  the  n.N.  Contact  Group 
(XTBltad  SUtaa,  United  Kingdom.  West  Ger- 
many. Franca,  and  Canada)  a  chance  to  work 
out  aaotbar  formula  for  lnd0-<*ndanc«.  Late 
last  montb  tba  Contact  Oroup  propoeed  lu 
final  vaekaca  to  8WAPO  and  the  South  Afri- 
can Otovamment.  It  U  not  clear  bow  either 
party  will  raarond.  We  wUl  have  to  wait 
and  aaa.  But  while  we  are  waiting  I  think 
w*  abould  bATe  a  close  look  at  SWAPO  which 
aaama  to  enjoy  such  esteem  at  the  UJT. 

SWAPO.  Mr.  Praaldent.  seams  to  be  an 
organlaatlon  with  origins  which  have  the 
appaaranoa  of  legitimacy  but  which  has 
|»tnran  quit*  recantiy  to  be  a  common  ter- 
rorist gang.  Tn  dafanae  of  the  UJV.,  it  must 
b*  not*d  that  SWAPCs  true  colors  have 
only  begun  to  show  through  in  the  last  year 
or  so. 

Tbe  Southwast  Africa  Paonlaa  Organisation 
waa  first  aatohllsbed  In  1080  aa  the  Oram- 
boland  Peoples  Organlsatton.  Sam  Nutoma 
baa  btfd  Ita  prsaldeuey  alnca  tb*  b*glnnlng. 
Altboo^  It  baa  attempted  to  broaden  its 
atbnle  base.  SWAPO  remains  dominated  by 
Crambo  trlbasman.  The  organization  Is  di- 
vided btw**ii  lU  Internal  and  external 
branchea.  The  exiled  leadershlo  is  l>aaed  pri- 
marily In  Lusaka.  Tbe  external  group  has 
bistoneaUy  been  tbe  diplomatic  arm  of  the 
organtaatlon.  Tb*  internal  wln«  U  reeog- 
by  tb*  South  African  Ooremment. 
lagally  ooarataa  wltbln  tbe  t«rrltory. 
SWAPO^  program  for  tb*  territory  calls  for 
distribution  of  th*  oountrr's  wealth,  a  redls- 
trtbotlon  of  agricultural  holdings,  a  ban  on 
sbasntss  ownershlo,  and  an  extenslTe  na- 
tlnnanaatlon  program  to  inclvd*  th*  two 
major  InrtTwtrl**    mtnlng  and  fishing. 

8WAPO  baa  engaged,  orlncipally  at  the 
direction  of  tba  external  branch,  in  guerrilla 
baraaament  aeUTltla*  against  South  African 
troops  In  th*  tnrltory  sine*  lU  Inception. 
OoarHlla  acUrltlea.  however,  were  very 
sparse  untU  approximately  1074.  In  that  year 
toarrUIa  foreaa  ware  estimated  at  no  more 
than  MO.  Last  year  tbe  figure  was  aoproxl- 
matrty  X/XO:  this  year  it  U  4.000.  And  the 
alarming  thing  Is  that  ther  si«  Soviet 
equlpoad.  TtMb  l*a<*aiahlD  Is  coming  under 
graatar  Soviet  pcdlUoal  influano*.  And  th* 
SWAPO  ooarrUlaa.  oparatlng  out  of  Angola, 
ar*  tralnod  and  adlvaad  by  Cuban  traopa. 

"       of  tb*  8WAPO  guarrlllaa  are  baaed 


tn  Angola,  where  the  Soviet  and  Cuban- 
backed  MPLA  grants  them  sanct\>ary.  The 
others  are  in  Cub*  and  Russia  for  training. 
They  make  raids,  sometimes  of  a  few  days' 
duration,  just  a. few  kilometers  into  South- 
wast Africa  and  then  inunedlately  return 
across  the  northern  border  into  their  An- 
golan havens.  Their  activities  include  harass- 
ment of  opposing  political  parties  and  am- 
bushss  on  South  African  troops  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Th*y  bav*  b*en  known  to  kidnap 
schoolchildren  in  attempts  to  expand  the 
number  of  their  recruits.  They  mine  roads 
and  bomb  tbe  •ntarprlass  of  opposing  poli- 
ticians. 

This  Violence  in  pursuit  of  political  power 
is.  of  course,  unacceptable  to  us  and  sbotild 
be  disdained  by  the  UJf.  UnfortuztaUly  the 
violence  of  the  past  is  merely  a  taste  of 
things  to  come. 

While  in  the  territory,  Mr.  Praaldent.  I  met 
with  ClMnana  Kapuuo.  who  was  the  leading 
candidate  for  praaldent  of  independent  Nam- 
ibia. Kapuuo  was  chief  of  the  Hereroa.  con- 
sidered th*  most  politically  astute  of  tbe 
ethnic  groups.  Kapuuo  waa  wall  reapected 
and  hia  aupport  reached  beyond  bis  own 
tribe  to  other  ethnic  groupa.  He  waa  head  of 
the  National  Union  DamocraUc  OrganlaaUon. 
I  waa  greatly  Impreassd  with  bis  sincerity 
and  his  vision  for  this  emerging  country. 
Three  days  after  I  spoke  with  him  he  was 
aasasstnated.  By  all  accounts  in  the  territory 
the  murder  waa  one  of  a  series  in  the  latest 
SWAPO  terrorist  plan.  Documents  captured 
from  SWAPO  guerrillas  reveal  tbat  the  orga- 
nlaitlon  plana  to  expand  their  terrorism  and 
commit  more  aasaasinations  in  the  future. 
While  I  waa  in  Southwaat  Africa  I  obtained 
ooplaa  of  the  SWAPO  documents  which 
dearly  atat*  the  organisation's  intentions  to 
"sllmlnat*  all  promln*nt  pupp*ts.  for  ex- 
ample. Ndjoba.  Kapuuo.  et  cetera."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
documents  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 'the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Acmto  Psasiuawr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJectl<m.  It  la  ao  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Gou>WAnK.  Mr.  Prealdent.  this  alone 
would  aoMn  to  be  auffldent  cauae  for  re- 
examination of  UJf.  and  American  support 
for  SWAPO.  But  other  SWAPO  policies  are 
at  leaat  aa  frightening.  Not  content  to  con- 
fine their  terrorism  to  Southwest  Africa. 
SWAPO  guarrlllaa  are  now  engaged  with  the 
MPLA  in  fighting  UNTTA.  the  prorWeatem 
faction  in  Angola.  For  the  |>aat  year  or  ao 
SWAPO  guarrlllaa  have  engaged  in  limited 
combat  against  tbe  UNtta  forcea  fighUng 
agatnat  the  Soviet-backed  MPLA.  But  in  the 
last  month  SWAPO  baa  dedicated  algnlflcant 
forcea  to  fuU-acale  combat  against  UNITA. 
They  now  bav*  som*  1.000  SWAPO  guarrlUaa 
fighting  In  Angola  against  UNTTA  troo-s.  I 
can  only  guaaa  at  their  motive,  but  It  would 
s**m  that  SWAPO's  debt  to  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  baa  been  called  In.  Tn  tbe  process 
SWAPO  guerrlllss  win  gain  combat  experi- 
ence and  on-the-job  terrorist  training  that 
might  later  be  put  to  frightening  uaa  In 
Southwast  Africa. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  hope  that  thla  record  of 
violence  baa  not  been  overlooked  at  the  UJf . 
I  alao  hope  that  our  own  State  Department 
did  not  overlook  what  the  pro-Soviet  publi- 
cation African  Communist  printed  about 
SWAPO's  otherwise  concealed  objectives: 

"SWAPO  U  faced  with  a  strategic  problem 
similar  to  that  facing  the  Zimbabwean  Ub- 
eratlon:  to  realst  the  ideological  and  finan- 
cial pressure  from  the  West,  while  exploiting 
to  the  full  the  Western  powers'  desire  to 
accommodate  to  some  degree  and  for  their 
own  reactionary  moUvea,  the  force  for 
change  in  Southern  Africa.  And  botb  theae 
taaka  have  to  be  fulfilled  while  at  tbe  ■*i«ii» 


the 


time  advancing  the  armed  struggle 
only  path  to  UbaraUon." 

There  is.  however,  no  evidence  of  a  weak- 
ening of  VN.  support  for  SWAPO.  If  tbe 
V3X.  needed  any  further  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  current  SWAPO  thinking  it  was 
provided  by  President  Nujoma  himself.  While 
in  New  York  recently  for  proximity  talks, 
Nujoma  clearly  sUtad  that  he  oopoaad  ma- 
jor rule  in  Namibia,  and  that  SWAPO  waa 
there  to  seiae  power  for  the  b*n*fit  of  aU 
Namibians.  There  you  have  it  from  tbe 
taoraa's  mouth. 

But  there  la  UtUa  newa  from  the  U.N. 
Contact  Group  which  met  last  month  in 
Windhoek.  All  the  groups  say  they  were  very 
concerned  about  the  aecurtty  situaUon.  That 
would  aeem  to  be  an  imderatatement. 


KUIIBXT   1 

OaooTFOirrsDf-BiANaa, 

S.WJk.T.O.  0/  Namibia, 

May  3.  197 ». 
Dua  Cotouon:  We  would  like  to  make  use 
of  thU  opportunity,  although  on  short  notice 
to  give  you  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  our  way  of  struggle. 

I.  Christof  the  shopowner  In  the  locaUon. 
Orootfonteln,  Has. 

3-  Tssaa  Hoesib.  SJIJ>.,  Da. 

3.  Albertus  Nsseb  DTA  man  S. 

4.  Chrtstof  Ge-sso  S167. 
8.  Elizabeth  Wlmmert,  0.15. 

5.  Lea  Wlmmert,  H4. 

7.  Emma  Wlmmert,  8. 

8.  Simon  Petrus  Boy  Brekar,  O.IO 
0.  Nlkodemus  Nikode. 
10.  Fraus  Hh^baka.  0.a8. 

II.  Martin  Oppermann. 
la.  Martin  Ukongo. 

13.  Walter  Oawak,  ex  S.A.P.,  S03. 

14.  Jeremias.  S.TJl  man.  S0a. 
18.  Thomas  Gaogosels,  HOO. 
18.  Nichle  Johannes  Otulrab,  secxirity  oo- 

lice.  Tstmieb. 

17.  iDumbu  Israel,  Mun.  poUce. 

18.  Fredrika  Nsses,  Sia. 
10.  Jan.  T.  Gormseb.  S.AJ».,  813. 

30.  Bemhard  Gelseb.  DJI.T   (chief)    S 

31.  Josef  Muambola.  O.4. 
3a.  Kahdla.  police.  O.4. 

33.  "ntua  Streldwolf,  police  817. 

34.  Bllaa  Karegek.  D.T.A.  man,  8108 
36.  David  Dlnaar  Kiealer. 
There  are  atill  some  others  but  these  above 

menuoned    puppets    are    v«7    dangerous. 
Especially  No.  1,  3.  8,  13. 
Yours  in  struggle. 

1.  E.  A.  Gaosb,  Vice  Chairman. 

2.  AiTHA  Kajklzi,  GR. 

3.  HXlOtA  UWUHAIS.  OR. 

4.  E.  Hana,  (Rumtaa). 
P.8.— Comradea  1.  -ntxis  Amalena,  3 
Matheils  Samuel.  3.  Jonlas  Shlkueni,  and  4. 
Jackson  Amukua  are  our  comradea.  They 
were  doing  quite  a  good  job  In  aln^e  workers. 
We  reaUy  hope  that  they  wlU  keep  on  doing 

Thx  Bth  MiKTTTxa  or  the  MnjTAXT  CocNcn. 

Preaent  were  Comradea;  1.  Dlmo,  Chair- 
man: a.  SbaUi.  Secretary:  3.  Oreenwell: 
4.  Halduwa:  6.  Lunmda;  8.  Pondo:  7.  Mc- 
**•■»«;  8.  Mbuluneonga:  0.  Chlkololo 
Ngoya;  10.  Zulu:  11.  Hallonga:  13.  Shllongo: 
13.  Namolob:  14.  Andy  Boy:  16.  Kapuleko. 

The  meeting  waa  officially  ooened  by  the 
Commander-of-tbe-Armed  Forces. 

Items  on  the  Agenda  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Introduction  of  Commandera   viz 

(I)  Halduwa. 

(II)  Lungada. 
(ill)  Zulu. 
3.   The  Tasks  of  the  two  Amlatants  and 

the  Regional   Commander  cde  Nandenga 

3.  The  movea  of  the  Five  Weatem  Ptfwers. 
the  Contact  Orouo  at  preaent  towards  the 
Independence  of  Namibia. 
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4.  The  Operational  Zon*  of  the  Regional 
Oommand*r.  Mbulungonga. 

8.  Tb*  n*w  operational  8trat*gy  of  th*  De- 
tachment* of  all  Fronta. 

8.  Shitumba,  Bfltu,  Omulemba,  Omulola 
and  Oahana  to  be  directly  supplied  from 
Moscow  CHQ. 

7.  Tbe  Swedish  Journalists  oomlng  on  the 
18th  January, 

w Mining  committee  agenda. 

1.  Operational  8trat*gy. 

3.  Th*  Supply  Systsm  for  oomrad**  Inside. 

The  Commander-of-tbe-Armed  Forcea  be- 
gan with  the  introduction  aa  already  men- 
tioned above. 

Comrade  Lungada  introduced  as  Assistant 
Commander-of-the-Arm*d  Forces.  New  tasks 
to  be  carrlad  out  by  him  ar*  aa  f<dlows 
b*n*ath: 

(1)  Will  be  the  Chief  Co-Ordinator  between 
all  Regions  and  the  Command  Post. 

(U)  wm  b«  sMUonad  at  SKitumha  U  not 
X/Itu,  so  aa  to  faoUlUt*  th*  Job. 

(ill)  Will  travel  to  and  from  reapectlve 
regions;  thus  working  in  elose  co-operation 
with  the  Regional  Commander*. 

(iv)  Will  be  in  touch  with  cde  Halduwa 
from  tim*  to  tim*.  to  exchange  vlewa  and 
aae  what  la  needed  inside. 

(V)  To  forward  the  problems  and  r«qalre- 
menta  of  all  fronts  to  the  CHQ,  and  what  Is 
beyond  his  power  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Commander-of-the-Armed  Foroea,  for  final 
decision  or  approval. 

Comrade  Halduwa  waa  also  introduced  aa 
Assistant  Command*r-of-th*-Armed  Forces 
His  new  task*  are  aa  follows: 

(I)  To  operate  right  Inalde  the  coimtry. 

(II)  Will  b«  the  Chief  Suparvlaor  and  Co- 
ordinator inside. 

(Ui)  WlU  have  to  assign  missions  to  th* 
cadrea  operating  Inside. 

(iv)  To  taka  care  of  the  underground  work. 

(V)  To  be  given  some  money  with  which  to 
conmience  th*  Job. 

(vl)  To  assure  that  th*  following  targeta 
are  destroyed: 

(a)  Bridge  between  Otavl  and  Otjlwarongo. 

(b)  Okahandja  Bridge. 

(c)  All  power  stations. 

(d)  To  eliminate  all  prominent  puppets. 
e.g.  Ndjobo,  Kapuuo.  etc. 

(vll)  To  establish  special  sabotage  groups. 

On  the  part  of  the  underground  work, 
members  made  strong  empbaais  on  thla  point, 
ultimately  reaching  a  conclusion  that  this 
waa  a  technical  probl*m  to  b«  tackled  only 
by  comrade  Pondo.  Chief  at  Intelligence  and 
Reconnaissance. 

Taaks  of  the  Regional  Commander  Nan- 
denga:— 

1.  To  go  bask  to  hU  region. 

a.  To  accompany  cd*  Halduwa  for  a  wetic 
Insid*  to  Bssess  tbe  situation  in  person.  Not 
to  stay  too  long  due  to  the  work  tailUu 
behind.  " 

3.  For  him  to  know  tbe  terrain  and  tbe 
situation  of  our  cadres  and  the  foes'  move- 
menta  in  general. 

4.  To  ae«  to  it  that  tb*  so-callsd  elections 
prepared  by  the  enemy  la  oonu>l*t*ly  dis- 
turbed. 

8.  To that  th*  aatzore  of  a  bo*r  pris- 
oner of  war  is  made  a  "practice. " 

N.B.  The  laat  3  numbers.  *  J.  4  &  8  apply  to 
all  Regional  Commanders. 

The  move*  of  the  Five  Western  Powers. 

Comrade  Uatongo,  Chief  Commissar  made 
a  short  and  brief  apeech  on  thla.  Went  on  to 
wp^tathe  atutudea  of  the  aldea  eonoemed. 
"oceadad  byaaying  that  daq>lte  Imperialist 
nianoevrea.  SWAPO  baa  reunited  andctort- 

Sf*  '*!JK^"*'  °»**^»y  "»*  "  ""  not  golmf 
to  partldpat*  in  th*  *l*cUons  ss  Iom  m 

Mn^M-.i^'^  ^'^"^  "^  *»"«»  ««a*»nad 
(in  Namibia)  on  our  soil. 

Tb*  Party  baa  thua  called  xipon  tb*  Intanat- 


ficatUm  of  the  liberation  war.  Tit*  Party  baa 
made  all  tb*  n*ceaaary  arrangementa  with 
friendly  oountrlea:  thoaa  prepared  to  give 
aaal stance  In  all  forma. 

How*v*r.  the  racists  are  going  ahead  with 
the  ao-caUed  internal  settlement,  and  should 
a  puppet  regime  come  into  exiatence  in  Nami- 
bia, thla  will  make  the  lasu*  of  independence 
delicate  and  crucial  and  may  even  prolong 
the  war. 

Following  the  intensification  of  the  war, 
more  troopa  should  be  sent  into  tbe  country. 
Bach  and  every  member  of  PLAN  should  and 
muat  work  more  effortleaaly  and  relentleasly. 

The  National  Executive  of  SWAPO  baa 
hence  decided  to  aend  in  Joumallsta  to  wit- 
ness and  act  on  our  behalf. 

Before  closure,  he  warned  MC-members 
that  this  was  a  very  confidential  issue  and 
even  a  tap  secret.  It  was  to  be  handled  aa 
aucb. 

Tb*  Cnmmanrtw-of -the- Armed  Forcea 
made  a  abort  comment  on  this.  He  said  and 
made  It  out-polntedly  cl*ar  that  PLAN  la 
ready  to  fulfill  the  taaks  set  by  tbe  superior 
Body. 

Also  called  upon  the  commandera  to  be 
more  vigilant.  He  called  for  a  big  "PUSH". 

Comrade  Andrew  (Commander  inside)  was 
called  upon  to  brief  the  Council  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Namibia.  eJ.  inside. 

"Til*  altuatlon  there  is  under  control.  To 
generallae  It,  the  enemy  movemento  are  nu- 
meroua.  Means  of  transport  are  helicopters, 
horses  and  vehicles  including  armoured  cars 
and  APC's.  They  don't  travel  by  roads  mostly. 
Inside  we  oi>erate  only  in  smaller  groups 
comprising  of  18-30  soldiers.  The  reason  is 
food  as  we  are  supplied  by  the  masses.  Our 
unite  are  mobile  only.  The  situation  does 
not  yet  allow  or  make  provisions  tac  use  to 
create  bases  there.  Fighting  la  continuing 
every  now  and  then." 

Nakada:  Food  is  the  main  problem.  Is 
there  any  poesibillty  of  getting  enough  food? 
I'm  saying  this  because  as  soon  as  the  war 
la  Intenalfied,  people  will  start  running  away 
from  the  other  side  and  secondly  in  case  of 
a  liberated  area. 

Mattmgoh — N3.  Very  Confidential.  Food  is 
at  present  a  problem  but  in  future  this  will 
be  overcome.  The  Party  has  even  come  aa 
far  aa  deciding  to  purcbaae  its  own  Aircraft 
to  tranaport  all  the  necessities  to  and  from 
within  and  without. 

Chairman — Food  is  not  only  necessary  but 
obllgat<ny.  Went  on  to  say  tbat  the  Party 
will  do  her  uttermost  to  assure  that  all  the 
requlrementa  are  made  available. 

On  the  queatlon  of  comrado  Halduwa  go- 
ing Inside,  said  that  he  was  not  going  to 
Chang*  anything,  but  would  rather  recom- 
mend him  to  proceed. 

Halduwa:  Had  an  objecUon  regarding  tbe 
altuatlon  which  provides  no  room  for  a  base 
Inside.  Said  he  views  the  essentiality. 

Nakado:  Finally  propoeed  that  rnmr^An 
Halduwa  abould  go  in  to  sssess  the  situa- 
tion in  person  and  report  back  on  the  pro- 
qMctlvea.  (Motion  overwhemlngly  aec- 
onded.) 

Matongo:  Made  a  abort  remark:  "If  com- 
rade Halduwa  refuses  the  order,  this  will 
make  a  bad  impression  even  reputation;  es- 
pedally  to  bis  subordinates."  The  war  should 
be  intensified  and  rtght  in  the  country,  he 
aald. 

Hondo:  Went  on  to  generallae  the  situa- 
tion Inside.  Finally  put  up  a  suggestion  that 
more  and  more  relnforcementa  abould  be 
sent  in  the  country.  The  forces  operating  in 
the  frontier  zone  should  also  undertake 
major  operations  as  to  make  a  "push", 
aapaclally  dtulng  th*  rainy  i 


Chairman:  Tbe  Swedlab  Joomallsts  an 
coming.  Called  upon  th*  »*g«""-'  Command- 
ers to  make  preliminary  preparations.  Ihelr 
going  Into  the  country  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  Bituatl(Ki,  h*  aald. 

Sabotage:  Work  abould  be  Intenalfied  and 
even  extended.  Qualified  personnel  are  re- 
quired to  blow  up  targeta  such  as  brtdges, 
power  stations. 

Supply-Group:  To  be  establlAed  to  trans- 
port logistical  supplies  to  '^"tM^  inside. 

Re:  Comrade  Martin  lifo:  The  latter  has 
been  demoted  cde  Ndafongwe  has  taken  over 
from  him  appointed  as  Regional  Commls- 
ser  and  automatically  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Council. 

Recruita:  In  due  cotirse,  training  would  be 
done  locally  at  Oahens.  There  is  no  problem 
with  supplies,  he  pointed  out. 

Prisoners  of  War :  This  should  be  put  into 
practice.  All  PLAN  combatanta  abould  be 
notified. 

TASKS   ASaXCHB* 

I.  Intensification  of  sabotage  in  Nc»them. 
North  Eastern  and  partly  Southern. 

3.  Intensifying  tbe  battles  inside  and  along 
the  borders  being  in  Namibia  to  clear  the 
borders. 

3.  The  post  campa  at  the  front  to  be  no 
more  in  the  hands  of  tbe  Regional  Com- 
manders. 

4.  To  make  or  have  practice  before  an  at- 
tack on  the  enemy  target  is  undertaken. 

8.  The  Detachmente.  Platoons  and  Sec- 
tions to  be  issued  specific  orders  of  their 
unite  before  the  mission  is  accomplished. 

6.  Firing  of  the  cadrea  to  be  controlled  in 
battlea. 

7.  Regional  Commanders  Mbttlunganga  to 
have  this  operational  Area,  partly  North  and 
partly  North  Eastern. 

8.  A/CAP.  Halduwa  to  be  given  hla  oper- 
ational money  with  which  to  begin. 

0.  The  Regional  Commanders  to  be  with 
Detachmente  from  time  to  time  and  Inspect 
their  basements,  terrain  of  baa*m*nt,  aatl- 
ously  puab  them  Insld*. 

10.  The  training  of  tank  crews  sboiUd  In- 
volve those  loyal  to  the  leadership  and  the 
Party  and  should  have  experience  in  driving. 

II.  The  training  of  Commanders  abould  be 
thoroughly  checked  not  to  be  aelected  by  the 
Officers  of  the  THTC,  In  Lubango. 

The  Regional  Commanders,  viz.  Nakada 
and  Mbulunganga  presented  their  ««"'"«' 
reporta. 

Joint  requlrementa  are — 

1.  Well  qualified  personnel,  viz.  englneeta. 
medical  men,  Anti-Alrcraft  Gunners,  Artil- 
lery Gunners. 

3.  Obligatory:  Qualified  PoUUcal  Com- 
missars. 

3.  Arms  and  AmnninltJ/mK* 

(1)  60  mm  Mortars  &  shells. 
(U)  RPG— 7  sheUs. 
(lU)  Mines. 

4.  Standarlsed  Communication  Systems. 

5.  Combat  food. 

6.  Refreahment  courses  for  commandera. 

7.  Logistical  aupplles.  food,  unlforma  and 
boota. . . 

AU  these  were  seen  as  main  obetadea  con- 
tained In  the  reporta  were  the  setbacks  and 
successes  experienced  during  the  out-going 
year. 

AU  the  members  vowed  to  Intensify  tbe 
war  and  to  carry  out  tb*  taaka  aet  by  the 
Party. 

Time:  8:00  pjn. 

Notea  by  SbalU/Seoetary. 

Approved:  Cbalrman/MUltary  OouneU.« 
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TBCRNOIiOOICAL  DWOVATION-EC- 
OKOICC  OaOWTH  IN  THE 
nOBTIBS 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  PrMident.  on  Feb- 
ruary 31,  19S1.  ttM  Nattooal  aovemors' 
Aaoctattkm  tcpaoaanA  a  gttmnlattng  and 
Important  conference  on  "Technolocical 
Innovatl<Hi-Eoonomic  Ctexnrth  In  the 
80's."  This  conference  discussed  the  se- 
rious challenge  to  our  world  leadership 
in  technological  innovation  as  well  as 
new  State  and  national  policy  initiatives 
needed  to  promote  the  technological  in- 
novation and  industrial  inventiveness 
required. 

In  addltlao  to  the  constructive  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  participants, 
informative  papers  were  prepared  to  as- 
sist the  conference  and  leaders  of  our 
country  in  addressing  these  critical  is- 
sues. I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rccou  the  introductory  remarks  of 
Oovemor  Brown  entitled  "The  Prom- 
ise— and  the  CSiallmge — of  Technolo- 
gy," my  brief  remarks  prepared  for  de- 
livory  at  the  conference,  and  an  interest- 
ing speech  by  David  Keams,  president 
of  Xerox  Corp.  entitled  "A  Corporate 
Perspective  on  Technological  Innova- 
tion for  Growth  in  the  80's,"  together 
with  a  document  entitled  "Conference 
Issues-Technological  Innovation:  Eco- 
nomic Growth  in  the  80's." 

The  material  follows : 
Tu    FKoian — Am    CKAixnras— or   l^cx- 


(By  Cktvaraor  Umuxid  O.  Brown.  JT.) 

(DaUvend  at  tli*  Oonfmno*  on  "T^ebno- 
logim  Innov»tlan  for  ■oonomtc  Orowtb  In 
Um  lOMa."  Sponaorad  by  ttaa  N»tlon«l  Oov- 
•mon'  AaMdAtloa  on  Ftbruarr  21,   1061.) 

WtTe  kll  tMud  atAtementa  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  economy — tbe  decline  In  com- 
pettUveneae  and  prodoctlTlty;  tbe  aense  of 
alienation  by  tbe  people  toward  goTemment 
beeaoae  of  tbe  alowdown  In  economic 
grawtb:  tbe  leaentment  about  declining 
•tandarda  of  living. 

TlMaa  are  aU  very  aertona  laanaa  In  a  de- 
mocracy. If  the  level  of  economic  growth 
continnea  to  decline,  if  one  element  of  ao- 
dety  is  pitted  against  another,  then  we  have 
aU  tbe  ingredtanta  of  ciMa  division  and  tbe 
unraTellng,  not  only  of  <rar  economy,  but  our 
democratic  structure  of  government. 

My  own  view  is  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
theee  problems  by  disadvantaging  the  poor- 
est among  us.  but  rmtber  by  encouraging  the 
moat  Imaginative  among  us  to  come  up  with 
Ideas  to  tnrraaae  tbe  wen  being  of  aU  ot'  our 
own  people  and  tboee  In  otber  aodetlaa. 

The  human  mind  haa  tbe  capacity  to  Im- 
prove tbe  weU  being  of  everyone  on  this 
planet.  It  U  a  question  of  wbetber  we  are 
wise  enough  to  agree  to  a  strategic  set  of 
prlorltlee  and  Incentives  to  get  us  there. 

It  Is  very  dear  that  there  Is  no  technologi- 
cal reason  for  peaalnilmii  or  fear  in  thU 
cmintry.  The  technological  devices  are  with- 
in oar  grasp  to  achieve  tbe  economic  quality 
of  Ufe  that  we  reqnli*. 

TiM  ocmblnatlan  of  data  proceaslng  and 
telecommunications  Is  going  to  bring  funda- 
mantal  change  to  our  society.  The  tech- 
nology U  ben.  We  wUl  soon  be  able  to  hook 
up  tbe  voice,  video  and  data  proceaslng  in  a 
network  so  that  what  ia  stored  at  Harvard. 
*•••  ""^  York  Times  morgue,  or  universities 
In  California  and  MinneaoU.  U  avaUable  to 
anyoae  with  a  personal  ooinpatsr. 


This  technology  will  also  mean  that  we 
can  reduce  oU  and  materials  consumption, 
poUutlon,  wasted  apace — aU  through  the 
procaea  that  the  computer  and  Infc^matlon 
revolution  provides  ua. 

Already,  we  are  beginning  to  aee  a  major 
reversal  In  energy  economica.  In  California, 
for  example,  we  have  recently  inatltuted  a 
new  program  with  Pacific  Oaa  and  Blectrlc, 
the  largeat  utility  in  the  nation.  It'a  called 
ZIP.  the  Zero  Interest  Program,  and  it  Is  a 
sero  Interest  loan  to  each  residential  cus- 
tomer to  install  a  aeries  of  up  to  13  retrofit 
adjustments  in  their  homes. 

The  Public  UtUtUee  Commission  has  deter- 
mined we  can  conserve  natural  gas  for  16 
cents  a  therm  venua  47  centa  a  therm  for 
new  natural  gaa  suppUea. 

Thla  is  ]uat  one  concrete  example  where  a 
utility  ia  extending  financing  for  conaerva- 
tion  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than  the  pur- 
chase of  gaa  from  new  aourcee. 

Theee  energy  savings  are  in  part  due  to  the 
beginning  of  the  introduction  of  microproc- 
essors and  other  "smart"  devices  which  regu- 
late energy  flows.  As  these  devices  multiply 
in  the  years  ahead,  and  aa  increaaed  energy 
efflclency  in  turn  helpa  make  new  tech- 
nological developments  possible,  vastly  In- 
creased energy  and  resource  efflclency  will 
become  the  norm.  In  fact,  in  time  energy 
shortages  may  even  be  eliminated. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  In  recent 
years,  indeed.  It  U  that  there  is  no  tech- 
nical reason  why  this  country,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  cannot  improve  the 
quaUty  of  Ufe.  If  we  faU.  it  is  only  because 
we  are  too  dtuib  or  too  perverse  to  lift  up 
our  hearts  and  mlnda  and  cooperate. 

What  la  holding  ua  back  are  such  archaic 
mytha  as  the  notion  that  environmental 
values  are  opposed  to  economic  values,  that 
employment  is  opposed  to  controlling  infla- 
tion, that  American  economic  strength  is  in 
contradiction  to  other  countries'  prosperity. 

The  great  barriers  are  the  institutional 
hurdlee — thoee  Institutions  that  served  xia 
well  for  a  different  technological  period. 

These  barriers  are  found  in  government. 
In  the  poet  office,  in  the  schools.  In  the  way 
many  enterprises  are  run.  in  the  way  we 
have  designed  our  cities,  in  the  way  the  pub- 
lic utilities  regulate  private  utilities,  and  in 
the  mind-sets  embedded  In  our  culture. 

William  Norrls,  Chairman  of  Control  Data 
Corporation,  has  used  the  phrase,  "a  regrea- 
slve  culture".  That's  precisely  the  problem. 
We  are  facing  a  regressive  mind-set  that  is 
totally  out  of  phase  with  our  technological 
advancee. 

We  do  have  the  potential  of  making  the 
poor  poorer,  cities  decline,  and  then  reaping 
the  harvest  of  shame  and  bitter  fruit  that 
such  a  division  will  produce. 

Indeed,  unless  harnessed  for  human  ends, 
technology  can  sctually  make  things  worse. 

As  we  speed  up  all  this  communication, 
for  example,  we  also,  of  course  speed  up  the 
time  In  which  we  can  destroy  crse'ves.  The 
reaction  time  for  a  thermonuclear  ex- 
change U  being  reduced  from  40  minutes  to 
probably  about  8  minutes  at  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

So  we're  speeding  up  our  path  to  either 
annihilation  or  a  very  high  quality  of  life. 

Someone  haa  told  me  the  story — I  don't 
know  if  it's  accurate — about  boiling  a  frog. 
If  you  put  a  froR  in  a  pot  of  wa^er  and  heat 
it  UD  very  slowly,  the  frog  tiltimately  bolls 
to  death.  If  you  drop  a  frog  into  an  already 
boiling  pot  of  water,  the  frog  haa  enough 
senae  to  ret  out. 

And  that 'a  where  we  are  rl?ht  now.  ^s  the 
water    Just    going   to   heat   up   until    we're 


finished?  Or  are  we  going  to  have  enough 
sense  to  Jump? 

Often,  we  dont  get  good  feedback.  Some- 
one else  has  told  me  the  story  of  the  fellow 
who  Jumped  off  the  Empire  State  building. 
As  be  passed  the  60th  floor,  someone  leaned 
out  and  said,  "How  are  you  doing?"  He 
answered,  "So  far,  so  good." 

So  things  may  look  good,  but.  that  doesnt 
mean  they  can't  get  a  lot  worse,  real  fast. 

The  key  is  to  realize  that  we,  who  will 
decline  to  about  4  percent  of  the  world's 
population  over  the  next  30  jrears,  are  the 
declining,  aging,  minority  of  the  human  race. 
And  clearly,  what  worked  In  the  post- World 
War  II  period,  with  Kurope  and  Japan  in 
ruins,  tbe  Third  World  a  docile  supplier  of 
cheap  raw  materials,  will  not  work  In  the 
remainder  of  this  decade. 

This  I  see  as  not  an  ideological  problem — 
with  a  Republican  or  Democrat  solution.  It 
is  a  demographic,  technological,  human 
dilemma  that  the  n.S.  must  face  and  that 
each  of  us  must  also  face. 

The  task  Is  for  individuals  to  wake  up 
and  see  tbe  path  of  cooperation  that  will 
make  the  good  things  in  this  society  pos- 
sible. It's  a  matter  of  individual  responsi- 
bility— each  of  us  here  linking  up  with 
others  to  form  an  environment  allowing  gov- 
ernment, business,  university  and  labor  rep- 
resentatives to  cooperate. 

We  have  to  wake  up  and  Join  together. 
And  as  the  recognition  dawns  on  us  that  we 
are  a  tiny  minority  that  will  not  always  be 
dominant,  we  will  realize  that  we  had  better 
become  self-aufflclent  and  innovative,  and 
start  fighting  the  problem  inatead  of  our- 
selves— and  solve  it. 

AdDBXSS  or  SSNATOB  HOWAXO  W.  Camnon 

(D-Nxv.) 

Thank  you,  Oovemor  Brown  and  Members 
of  the  National  Oovemors  Association,  for 
providing  thU  opportunity  for  concerned 
people  to  exchange  views  on  important  issues 
revolving  about  Innovation  in  technology 
and  industry  and  for  letting  me  air  a  few  of 
my  concerns  on  the  matter.  My  interest  In 
the  subject  of  this  sjrmposlum  is  long  stand- 
ing. During  the  first  session  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, on  December  30,  19*79,  I  addresaed  tbe 
Senate  on  the  need  for  a  national  Policy  for 
Industrial  Development.  I  deplored  at  that 
time  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Policy  Review  for  its  failure 
to  call  for  a  bold  policy  for  industrlid  devel- 
opment and  rejuvenation.  Our  national  econ- 
omy Is  reeling  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
gains  In  productivity  largely  attributable  to 
technology  innovation.  Our  needs  demand 
aggressive  and  creative  leadership  from  the 
Federal  government,  and  I  eaeerly  Join  you, 
Oovernor  Brown,  and  the  National  Oovemors 
Association  in  calling  for  a  clear  national 
policy  for  industrial  development. 

During  the  three  years  I  aerved  as  Its 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Conunerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  provided  the  Sen- 
ate's initiatives  through  extensive  hearings 
and  legislation  dealing  with  major  aspects  of 
Indi'strlal  innovation.  I  reported  favorably 
on  behalf  of  that  Committee  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  covemment-wlde  patent  pol- 
icy. This  was  followed  bv  Committee  action 
to  report  favorably  the  National  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1979.  which  was  subse- 
quently enacted  as  the  "Stevenson-Wvdier 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1080."  Thoae 
who  have  followed  ita  development  know,  of 
course,  that  my  valued  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois.  Adlai  Steven- 
son, then  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Technolosr.  and  Space,  initlrted 
that  leslalatlon  after  years  of  concern  and 
s*udv  devoted  to  an  understandlnst  of  the 
relative  decline  of  our  Industrial  atrength 
and  the  role  of  technology  Innovation  in  that 
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decline.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  un- 
der ita  new  Chairman,  the  Committee  will 
continue  ita  bi-partisan  effort  to  pursue  ftu:- 
ther  measures  to  advance  Industrial  Innova- 
tion. 

The  scope  of  this  subject  U  eo  broad,  and 
its  shadings  of  importance  so  different  for 
varioua  aectors  of  our  economy,  that  I  will 
limit  my  discussion  to  one  sector,  aviation.  I 
choose  this  sector  for  several  reaaons.  It  la 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  value  to  our 
national  economy  and  to  our  national  secu- 
rity of  technology  innovation  and  leader- 
ship. It  provides  an  example  of  an  Industry 
imperiled,  though  still  strong,  by  yielding 
Important  areas  of  technology  leadership  to 
foreign  entitles.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  an  area 
In  which  my  lifetime  association  with  mili- 
tary, conunercial  and  private  aviation  may 
best  qualify  me  to  contribute  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  symposium. 

Let  me  now  put  this  choice  of  industry 
sector  into  useful  jjerspectlve  by  stating  a 
few  facts  which  establiah  the  dlmenaions  of 
our  aviation  Industry  and  ita  relation  to  our 
national  economic  well-being. 

During  1980  the  aviation  industry's  net 
contribution  to  the  nation's  foreign  trade 
balance  was  $13.3  billion,  which  exceeds  the 
net  contribution  from  any  other  Industry 
sector,  including  argrlculture. 

Based  on  a  Business  Week  estimate  of  40,- 
000  full-time  employees  for  each  tl  billion 
worth  of  experts,  the  contribution  to  foreign 
trade  from  the  aviation  industry  equates  to 
half  a  million  full-time  jobs. 

Tbe  size  of  our  aviation  manufacturing 
industry  in  1980  expressed  In  total  revenue 
dollars  was  Ml. 4  bUlion. 

The  size  of  our  scheduled  commercial  air 
transport  Industry  in  1980  expressed  in  rev- 
enue dollars  was  approximately  $31  billion. 

The  total  level  of  employment  in  the  en- 
tire n.S.  aviation  Industry  is  1.3  million.  This 
includes  060,000  in  aviation  products  and 
340.000  in  commercial  airline  employment 
during  1080. 

Those  employees  represent  a  wide  qtectrum 
of  the  skills  of  our  society  In  every  state  of 
the  Union.  They  include  mechanics,  analysts, 
flight  planners,  computer  specialists,  sales 
and  passenger  service  agents,  baggage  and 
cargo  handlers,  flight  attendants,  engineers, 
scientists,  advertising  and  maiiceting  person- 
nel, econoiiiists.  and  on  up  the  line  to  airline 
pilots  captains,  and  executlvea. 

To  those  who  have  been  Involved  In  or  have 
followed  with  care  the  history  of  our  aviation 
industry,  the  following  facts  will  be  self-evi- 
dent. For  over  half  a  century  n.S.  aviation 
leadership — both  mllitarv  and  commercial — 
has  been  attributable  principally  to  the  sus- 
tained research  and  technology  development 
carried  out  over  those  decades  in  the  NACA/ 
NASA  research  centers,  in  private  Industry 
research  centers,  and  In  university  research 
centers  with  program  funding  and  manage- 
ment support  from  NASA.  It  was  the  tech- 
nology base  so  obtained  and  so  sustained, 
coupled  with  our  industry's  ability  to  incor- 
porate that  technology  innovatively  into  air- 
craft best  suited  to  market  requirements, 
that  supplied  the  underpinning  for  our  here- 
tofore unchallenged  leadership  in  world  avia- 
tion. The  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  our 
nation  in  defense  systems,  in  domestic  em- 
ployment, in  export  trade.  In  the  quality  and 
safety  of  commercial  aviation  are  visible  to 
all  of  us.  In  the  latter  respect  let  me  point 
out  that,  excluding  commuter  service.  lOSO 
is  the  first  fatality  free  year  on  record  for 
our  airline  Industry  within  the  United  States. 
In  fact  we  have  now  gone  20  months  with 
that  record. 

I  now  see  that  leadership  and  many  of  the 
beneCts  that  flow  from  it.  challenged  and. 
Indeed,  threatened  by  foreign  entitles.  I  U5e 
that  somewhat  ambiguous  word  Intentionally 
because  it  is  hardly  ever  clear  to  one  of  our 
aircraft  companies  whether  its  foreign  com- 


petitor Is  a  private  company,  a  combination 
consisting  of  a  foreign  government  and  a  pri- 
vate company,  or  a  consortium  of  aeveral  gov- 
emnwnta  and  private  companies.  What  are 
the  Indicators  of  that  flight  of  technology 
leadership  that  concern  me?  Let  me  cite  a 
few: 

1.  I  aaw  recently  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  a  major  trunk  airline  purchase  a 
fleet  of  foreign  advanced  technology  trans- 
porta  to  serve  Its  major  U.S.  routes  and 
markets. 

2.  Last  year  I  saw  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  our  neweet  and  most  advanced  trans- 
port airplane  outsold  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  by 
tbe  European  Alrbtis  in  worldwide  ctxnpeti- 
tlon  among  foreign  air  carriers. 

3.  Since  airline  deregulation,  tbe  fastest 
growing  sector  of  our  airplane  Industry  has 
been  the  commuter  air  carrier  services,  but  I 
see  that  almost  all  new  aircraft  being  intro- 
duced into  that  service  are  either  manufac- 
tured or  designed  abroad. 

4.  Enrollment  in  advanced  aeronautics  and 
engineering  courses  in  our  country  has  been 
declining  for  over  a  decade,  and  I  hear  that 
In  many  of  our  universities  enrollment  is 
composed  preponderantly  of  foreign  students. 

5.  I  see  the  most  advanced  airplane  in 
regular  passenger  service  Unking  the  U£.  and 
Eurt^ie  designed,  constructed,  and  flown  un- 
der foreign  flags. 

6.  I  hear  of  Aerospatiale,  builder  of  the 
Concorde  and  backed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, sustaining  an  80-man  team  of  engi- 
neers and  scientists  exploring  design  concepts 
for  an  advanced  supersonic  transport  which 
will  be  a  generation  beyond  the  Concorde. 

7.  I  bear  of  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  sup- 
porting an  advanced  scientific  research  com- 
puter to  tbe  level  of  $100  miUion  as  part  of 
a  national  conunltment  to  propel  the  Japa- 
nese Industry  Into  the  world  aviation 
market. 

8.  I  see  major  U.S.  airframe  and  engine 
manufacturers  steadUy  Increasing  their  sub- 
contracting of  components  and  assemblies  to 
foreign  mantifactuiers,  primarily  to  assist  In 
their  sales  efforts. 

0.  I  hear  of  international  programs  evolv- 
ing In  Prance,  England  and  Japan  to  develop 
advanced  turboprop  technology  aeektng  to 
lead  them  first  into  that  reemerglng  technol- 
ogy which  may  dominate  the  vast  medium 
size,  medium  range  tranqwrt  market  of  the 
future. 

My  recent  reasseaament  of  the  state  of  our 
aviation  industry  has  established  clearly  that 
its  need  is  for  a  renewed  advanced  technol- 
ogy base  which  is  the  wellsprlng  for  inno- 
vation In  the  design  snd  manufacture  of 
more  competitive  oroducts.  With  new  aircraft 
now  In  production  or  design,  the  Industry 
wlU  have  virtuaUy  exhausted  its  current 
technology  reservoir  underlying  propulsion, 
structural  materials,  aerodynamics,  and 
systems. 

To  replenish  that  reservoir  requires  revl- 
tallzatlon  of  the  Federal  role  in  research  and 
technology  development.  Unfortunate'y,  our 
new  administration  Is  opting  for  an  ineffec- 
tual "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish"  ap- 
proach to  this  critical  need.  With  respect  to 
aviation,  the  mechanism  for  such  revitallza- 
tton  Is  In  place  through  NASA  and  its  four 
major  aeronautics  research  centers.  Creative 
programs  Involving  universities,  private  In- 
dustry, and  Independent  research  institu- 
tion* can  be  establlsbed  under  NASA  coor- 
dination, with  technical  inputs  and  man- 
agement from  thoae  centers. 

But  other  industry  sectors  have  no  com- 
parable mechanism  In  place.  That  is  why  I 
felt  It  BO  important  to  support  the  Steven- 
son Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1080.  This  Act: 

Antborlzes  establishment  of  natlonaUy  dls- 
pened  local  Centers  for  Industrial  Tech- 
nology. 


Baqulres  that  each  such  Center  be  afflll- 
ated  with  a  university  (either  public  or  pri- 
vate) ,  or  other  non-profit  InatttatUm. 

Encourages  cooperative  industry-univer- 
sity research  programs  either  to  advance 
generic  technology  or  to  advance  tmder- 
standlng  of  the  technical  innovation  process. 

Provides  grants  to  assist  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  appropriate  programs  un- 
der direction  of  tboee  enters. 

Encourages  educational  approaches.  In- 
cluding currlcultui  development  In  Inven- 
tion, entrepreoeurshlp  and  industrial  Inno- 
vation. 

Provides  for  eaUbltahment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  of  an  Ofllee  of  Industrial 
Techrology  to  assure  fuUUlment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

This  legiaUtlon,  though  limited,  would 
provide  a  good  beginning.  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  say  wlU.  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  Administration  seems  Ul  rtlspneed 
toward  its  implementation. 

The  President  campaigned  on  tbe  need  for 
revltallzatlon  of  the  national  economy.  It 
is  my  hope  that  his  advisors  will  demonstrate 
a  keen  perception  of  tbe  role  tttat  tedinology 
Innovation  must  fuUUl  In  tbe  rejuvenation 
of  our  Industry.  In  fact,  I  caU  on  him  today 
to  formulate  a  creative  national  poUey  for 
technology  innovation  In  aU  Industrial  sec- 
tors. If  he  does  not.  we  may  have  to  write 
the  epitaph  to  this  great  nation's  Industrial 
standing  In  tbe  world. 

A  CoEPoaaTX  Pebsfectivx  on  TxcHHOtocxcaL 

ImiovATiDir  roB  Osowth  nt  tkx  'SO's 

(By  David  Keanu) 

(DeUvered  at  the  Conference  on  "Tedtno- 
loglcal  Innovation  for  Economic  Growth  In 
the  19806'  Sponsored  by  tbe  NaUonal  Gov- 
ernor's Association.) 

I  vrould  like  to  talk  a  Uttle  bit  about  tech- 
nology and  innovation,  but  really  some  other 
subjects  as  weU.  to  taU  broadly  about  a 
number  of  things  that  have  been  on  my 
mind,  ^ , 

I  suqiect  that  as  usual  I  will  put  my  foot 
over  the  line,  insult  some  of  you— Including 
some  of  my  associates.  One  of  the.  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  tbe  remarks  I  was 
going  to  make,  was  at  the  last  moment  aak- 
ing  me  If  I  would  tone  them  down  Just  a  bit 
for  this  particular  audience. 

But  as  ustial  I  kind  of  go  on  In  my  own 

■*»y-  ^   ^ 

Most  of  us  are  getting  pretty  weak  at  our 
Latin,  and  bavent  bad  It  in  a  long  time.  But 
If  you  look  at  the  back  of  the  one  doUar  bUl 
there's  a  Latin  phraae,  "annult  ooepUs", 
which  says  "be  favorable  to  bold  enterprlaee". 

It  was  selected  a  IcMig  time  ago  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin— both  the  seal  and  the  mot- 
to. Franklin  was  a  broad  man,  aa  many  of  you 
know,  with  a  great  many  talents,  but  I 
think  mostly  Is  known  and  remembered  as 
both  a  phUoeopher  and  an  inventor. 

He  knew  that  new  ventures,  new  enter- 
prises, were  the  basis  of  a  healthy  American 
economy.  He  was  at  heart  an  Innovator.  And 
he  also  knew  that  good  Ideas  cant  wait. 
Something  has  to  be  done  with  tbem. 

It  has  been  said  that  before  America  was 
a  country,  it  i«s  an  idea.  Now  time  Is  run- 
ning out  on  that  Idea,  and  we  had  better  get 
on  with  It  and  do  something  about  It  aoon. 

Most  of  us  WlU  admit  that  we  confront  a 
dangerous  economic  crisis  that's  as  bad  as 
any  r*"»  since  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1032. 

Walter  Hdler  has  compared  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930s  with  the  Orert  Infla- 
tion of  the  1080s. 

That's  a  great  chaUenge  The  only  way  th^ 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve  it— and  I 
think  we  can— U  if  in  fact  we  act  like  the 
bold  people  we  are. 

We  have  turned  aome  of  the  greatest  and 
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tougbMt  chaU«ng«  In  history  to  nuik*  Um 
giiaf  t  oountry  on  Mrth.  All  of  joa.  Ilka 
DM.  g««  Ml  opportunity  to  travel  a  graat  dMl. 
And  you  know  tbat  wltli  aU  our  nwifrnMMi. 
all  or  our  ftaUltlM.  tbl*  U  stUl  Um  boat 
country — and  not  by  a  Uttl*  but  by  a  lot — 
of  any  country  and  any  otbar  •yatam  In  tha 
world. 

I  will  nialM  a  numbar  of  comparlaona  to 
Oormany  and  Japan  aa  w«  go  throtigb  our 
problMBa  today.  But  tba  fundamantal 
Btiaoctli  of  tbla  country  la  bara. 

I  tblnk  ttMra  la  haginnlng  to  ba  a  naw 
mood  of  optunlam  now  in  tha  country. 

But  tbata  atUl  U.  and  I  think  it  la  in  tha 
majority,  a  raaldua  of  loat  hope.  Thar*  axa 
atlU  too  many  Amarlcans  who  have  forgo'.- 
tan— or  woraa.  hava  loat  their  conrlcUon — 
that  prograai  la  our  natural  condition  In  thla 
country. 

Um  old  IdM  of  procraaa  waa  nothing  laM 
than  faith  In  our  own  ability  to  think  our 
way  out  of  our  problama.  and  to  think  of  new 
waya  to  Mlva  tham.  It  waa  rnarTilin  out  to 
abapa  tha  future,  not  waiting  paMlvely  by 
for  things  to  happen. 

A  wag  onca  aald  that  even  the  future  isnt 
what  It  uaad  to  ba. 

I'm  mora  optlmlsUc  than  that.  I'd  Ilka  to 
talk  a  Uttla  bit  today  about  some  solutions, 
which  obTloualy  are  not  going  to  b«  found  in 
tha  wealrnaai  and  problems  of  our  economy, 
but  In  tta  raatoratlon  to  full  health. 

I  think  we  have  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  no- 
tion that  we  are  not  ss  rich  a  country  as  we 
onca  were,  and  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
settle  for  leas. 

It  Is  true  natural  reaources  are  finite,  and 
soma  of  ours  are  beginning  to  run  low. 

But  I've  been  trying  to  say  for  some  time 
that  we  are  not  a  wealthy  naUon  Just  be- 
cause we  were  lucky  enough  to  land  on  this 
place  of  geography,  rich  with  natural 
reaourcaa. 

The  wealth  of  this  nation  Is  not  In  the 
ground.  It's  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people.  It's  a  renewable  resource,  and  we're 
got  to  put  It  to  work. 

It's  the  way  we  waste  our  real  wealth, 
the  power  to  generate  ideas,  that  I  think  Is 
the  real  problem. 

Instead  of  looking  for  solutions  we  spend 
moat  of  our  time  looking  for  who  to  w^mj. 
for  vUIalns. 

There  seems  to  be  something  In  our  na- 
tional atUtude  that  encotiragea  ua.  every 
time  we  look  at  a  new  problem,  to  look  for 
vlllalna  at  least  as  hard  as  we  look  for 
solutkMis. 

If  the  problem  is  productivity,  the  first 
thing  we  hear  from  the  businessman  is  an 
automatic  Inclination  to  blame  lazy  work- 
era.  Bven  though  today  more  and  more  work- 
ers are  taking  on  two  Jobs  to  provide  for 
their  f  amlllaa. 

If  the  problem  la  a  dirty  environment,  the 
convenient  villain  la  corporate  IrreaponalbU- 
Ity. 

And  If  the  problem  Is  Inllatlan.  you  get 
t.  choice,  depending  on  your  perspecUve.  The 
villain  U  either  greedy  labor  for  going  for 
'**«'»  »*«as.  or  greedy  management,  for  Kolns 
for  high  prlcaa.  ^^ 

Now.  a  certain  amount  of  contantlon  la 
proper.  We  build  It  Into  tha  system.  Our  fed- 
er^lna  is  baaed  on  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween tha  dlffarent  parta  of  our  government 

But  I  think  that  we've  carried  It  too  far. 

Aa  a  nation,  we  cant  afford  to  take  it  for 
granted  any  more,  that  management  and 
labor  are  natural  enemies.  For  we're  compet- 
ing with  countrlea  that  hold  tha  exact  oo- 
poalte  vlawpoint. 

In  tha  aama  way.  we  should  stop  accept- 
ing the  Idea  that  the  envlronmentaUate  and 
tha  industrialists  must  make  war  on  each 
other.  The  great  baftlegTotmd  of  that  war  U 
In  thla  dty.  and  tha  soldiers  of  that  batUe 
ara  laalons  of  lawvers  and  lobbyists. 

I  think  the  founding  fathers  would  be  ap- 
palled at  the  degree  to  which  we  suffer  legU- 
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latlon  and  define  our  prograas  by  the  stand- 
ards of  prea«ure  groupa 

For  our  biggesb  battle  Is  not  with  each 
other.  Above  ail.  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
InfiaUon — which  Is  both  the  prime  cause  and 
the  chief  effect  of  vlrtuaUy  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic problama — moat  notable  our  sagging 
producUvliy.  inllaUon  cauaea  lower  pro- 
ductivity, our  sagging  productivity  Is  fuel- 
ing inflaUon. 

The  steady  decline  in  American  productiv- 
ity In  the  last  30  years  has  endangered  our 
ability  to  build  new  wealth  at  borne  and  to 
compete  with  our  trading  partners. 

No  longer  can  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
count  on  working  their  way  to  a  better  life. 
And  no  longer  do  Americans  share  the  great 
ezpectetions  of  generations  past. 

0\ir  chUdren  wUl  be  tne  first  generation 
of  Americans  who  will  not  live  better  th>n 
their  parents. 

We  have  never  had  to  deal  with  that  kind 
of  political  and  societal  problem  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

Barry  Bosworth,  the  economist,  says  that 
this  society  has  never  had  a  consensus  on 
anything  except  the  notion  that  "I'm  doing 
better  than  I  did  before." 

That,  he  says,  is  what  has  kept  our  system 
together.  So  If  the  system  U  falling  apart, 
that  is  one  thing  we  have  to  fix,  and  fix  It 
fast. 

Clearly,  it  wUl  take  a  new  coalition  of 
busluees.  labor  and  government. 

But  I  think  we  can't  lose  sight  of  one 
thing  Our  system  U  based  on  business,  and 
I  think  business  must  play  a  key  role  and  a 
major  leadership  position. 

It  U  business  management's  first  raq>on- 
slblUty  to  iu  employees,  stockholders,  and 
customers  to  provide  good  management. 

Tet  the  United  Stotes  Is  strewn  with  sad 
evidence,  and  tha  business  graveyard  U 
filled,  with  whole  Industries — automobiles, 
steel,  conaiuner  electronics  and  others— 
which  have  been  literally  defeated  by  better 
managed  overseas  competitors. 

You  cannot  look  In  our  stores  any  longer 
for  many  American-made  producte  that  Just 
10  years  ago  were  the  leadership  producte  In 
worldwide  marketa 
We  Just  don't  even  make  them  any  more. 
One-hau  of  aU  the  automobUea  In  Cali- 
fornia showrooms  thU  year  wlU  be  Japanese 
Imports. 

»fc>PB  than  half  of  our  exporte  to  J^>an  are 
food,  fuel  snd  other  crude  materials.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  our  importe  from  Japan 
are  finished  goods,  high-technology  producte 
UntU  1970  the  United  Stetes  had  never 
run  a  trade  deficit.  In  1978.  our  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  alone  was  $13.6  billion  dollars. 

In  our  entire  history,  we  have  never  grown 
even  half  ss  fast  ss  the  Japaneee  m  recent 
years. 

These  economic  realities  are  a  major  man- 
agement challenge. 

The  chairman  and  oo-founder  of  the  Sony 
corporation.  Akio  Morita.  says  the  trouble 
with  American  management  Is  thst  we  worry 
too  much  about  short-term  profits— and  too 
little  about  our  employees. 

The  Japanese  approach  to  Innovation  and 
labor  management  U  not,  U  not.  a  cultural 
eccentricity. 

Sony's  US.  plante  In  CaUfomU  and  In 
Alabama  are  now  almost  as  productive  as 
their  Japanese  counterparts. 

Our  problem  Is  that  American  business- 
men have  grown  up  with  a  shortsighted 
mentality  tied  to  the  quarterly  earnings  re- 
port. Instead  of  the  future. 

^■k — ^h«  very  cornerstone  of  our  capl- 
tellstic  system— has  become  too  risky. 

And  so  long  as  Amerlcsn  corporate  board- 
rooms avoid  risks.  American's  use  of  capital- 
ism win  remain  weak  snd  troubled. 

A  Uttle  example  I  read  about  In  the  paper 
the  other  day. 

Tou  may  have  heard  about  a  Uttle  paper- 
back   that's    around,    called    "The    Official 


Preppy  Handbook".  Four  atudanta  put  that 
book  together.  It  is  now  one  at  tha  Top  aeU- 
ing  paperbacks  In  tha  publishing  industry. 
Only  one  of  the  three  la  naming  any  royal- 
ties. The  other  three  took  a  thousand  dollars 
up  front  to  avoid  the  rlak. 

So  not  only  U  it  In  tha  corporate  board 
rooms.  We  are  now  training  oar  youngsters 
to  feel  and  act  exactly  the  same  way — which 
oan  only  lead  down  a  track  to  disaster. 

Playing  It  safe  is  not  In  the  beat  Interest 

of  our  employees,  stockholders,  or  customers. 

But  I  think  playing  it  safe  nwy  be  In  tha 

selfish  Interest  of  the  currant  »»«»T««g»nirnt 

teams  of  American  companies. 

lUe  alstoat  wholeaale  refuaal  of  American 
buslnesa  to  Inveat  in  Ite  own  future  has  de- 
preaaed  productivity  growth,  ralaad  our  ap- 
eratlng  coste,  and  pushed  Inflation  higher. 
The  safe  way  is  leading  ua  nowhere. 
Every  single  btislneas  In  trouble  In  tbla 
country  today  has  been  devoid  of  suiprlsas 
for  yeara 

Without  question,  American  buslnesa  haa 
to  come  up  with  a  way  to  recognise  and  re- 
ward Intelligent  rlak — ^totally  apart  from 
whether  It  succeeds  or  falls. 

Taking  risks,  however,  Is  only  one  aspect 
of  Improving  productivity. 

This  Is  a  Conference  of  Technology  and 
Innovation,  and  I  think  it's  the  key.  But 
while  this  Conference  is  mainly  on  commu- 
nication and  information  systems,  there  are 
other  key  areas  of  technology  that  this  coun- 
try must  face  up  to,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  energy — which  is  equally  important  to  the 
subjects  we've  been  telklng  about  here  today. 
James  Brian  Qulnn  of  Dartmount  has  de- 
scribed the  important  role  of  new  technology 
In  sustaining  our  growth: 

"It  will  be  Impossible  to  live  as  well  to- 
morrow as  we  do  today,"  he  says,  "without 
significant  inventions,  innovations  and  in- 
stitutional changes." 

Tet.  according  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  investment  In  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  United  Stetes  from  10«8 
to  1978  Increased — In  constant  doUars— only 
four  percent. 

We  clearly  have  a  problem  sustaining  tech- 
nological advances,  and  we  have  to  Increase 
our  national  Investments  In  that  area. 

That  means  greater  Investment  In  reeearch 
and  development. 

That  meana  greater  Inveatment  In  modem, 
productive  systems  and  machinery. 

That  means  more  plowback,  and  an  effort 
to  show  our  stockholders,  customers,  and 
employees  that  their  real  interests  lie  In  the 
long-term  health  of  our  technical  base. 

However,  If  we  are  to  be  the  leading  tech- 
nological country  at  the  end  of  the  decade 

and  I  beUeve  we  can  be— we  must  face  the 
problem  now  of  how  to  apply  our  technology 
in  an  intelUgent  way  to  restore  productivity. 
Government,  Itself,  is  a  ma  lor  example  of 
a  large  contemporary  Institution  struggling 
to  Improve  Ite  productivity.  Americans  want 
more  accountobUlty  from  government.  They 
want  their  governments — stete,  local  and 
federal — to  tighten  up  operations.  lmptx>ve 
services,  and  put  an  end  to  useless  bureau- 
cratic paper  shuffling. 

It  follows,  then,  a  government  that  Is  re- 
sponsive, ss  well  as  responsible,  ought  to  be 
actively  looking  at  new  ways  to  streamline 
Ite  dally  operations. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  most  of  the 
work  done  in  government  U  In  the  informa- 
tion sector.  The  biggest  percentage  of  your 
employees  are  office  workers  whose  Joba  are 
to  collect,  manipulate,  create,  disseminate 
Information— they  are  Information  workers. 

Out  of  2JS  million  civilian  employees  In  tha 
federal  government,  80  percent  ara  In  tha 
information  sector. 

Information  la  the  business  we're  In.  As 
one  of  my  esaoolatea  said  to  ma  while  we 
were  lUtenlng  to  the  speakers  thU  morning 
"I  guess  we're  In  the  right  business,  because 
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everyone  alaa  In  thla  room  la  In  the  same 
bualnaaa." 
Tliare  la  no  queation  In  my  mind  that  wa 

can  Improve  productivity. 

But  I  believe  that  the  technology  Is  far  lass 
Important  than  tha  problem  of  how  we 
^ply  It. 

There  haa  been  a  tendency  both  In  tha 
government  and  corporatlona  to  automate 
the  clerical  and  easy  functions. 

But  the  real  objective  la  not  to  automate 
tha  clerical  function.  It  la  to  change  the 
poorly  structured  work  of  managers,  pro- 
feeslonals  and  admlnlstratore — because  they 
represent  78  percent  of  office  labor  costs. 

There's  another  equally  Important  aspect. 

Office  technology  la  developing  rapidly,  and 
the  traditional  boundarlea  of  Job  deaerlptiona 
are  changing  aa  rapidly. 

Machinery  la  no  longer  single-function, 
but  multi-function,  which  means  Jobs  and 
Job  descriptions  will  have  to  change. 

But  change  as  you  well  know.  Is  tou^h.  Be- 
cause our  description  of  change,  all  of  us.  Is 
for  the  other  fellow  to  change — not  me. 

It's  Just  like  when  you  go  to  cut  the  budget. 
Everyone  Is  for  cutting  the  budget.  But  they 
want  the  other  fellow's  budget  cut.  I  got  so 
frustrated,  I  have  a  round  teble  In  my  office, 
and  I  said  one  day,  let's  move  over  one  ctaalr 
and  implement  the  other  fellow's  suggestion. 

New  attention  is  going  to  have  to  be  given 
to  interpersonal  relationships,  work  hablte, 
promotion  paths  and  Jobs  satisfaction. 

Prom  labor.  It  Is  going  to  require  a  new 
sense  that  there  Is  a  new  purpoae  In  the 
public  Interest. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  the  area 
of  government  management.  But  as  we're  In 
this  city,  and  with  many  local,  stete  and  fed- 
eral government  employees  here.  I  believe  It's 
extremely  important  that  as  you  look  to 
streamlining  your  processes,  you  look  to 
streamlining  those  activities  that  deal  with 
your  public — who  are  your  shareholders  and 
customers. 

I  believe  it  can  be  done.  And  I  t>elleve  that 
the  perception  of  government  5  and  10  years 
from  now  could  change  considerably  If  the 
systems  that  are  Instituted  have  your  elec- 
torate In  mind. 

Geonje  Glider,  who  wrote  Wealth  and  Pov- 
erty, says  capltellsm  Justifies  Itself,  not 
merely  by  lis  unrivaled  ability  to  create  new 
wealth,  but  by  Ite  investment  of  that  wealth 
back  Into  society. 

I  beUeve  capitalism  has  always  regarded 
the  American  working  man  and  woman  as  the 
sliiew  of  our  economic  system. 

I'm  not  sure,  however,  that  labor  and  man- 
agement have  made  ca-ltallsm  work  for  esch 
other.  There  are  a  number  of  companies  In 
this  country  that  have  gone  under  because 
labor  and  management  couldn't  accommo- 
date each  other. 

Innovation  will  not  teke  hold  In  American 
corporations  until  management  understands 
something  that  I  believe  la^r  understands 
very  much,  and  that  Is  that  employees  have 
a  great  desU  to  contribute. 

Without  that  basic  assumotion,  it's  my 
opinion  we  are  denying  otirselves  the  most 
importent  resource  we  have,  and  that  Is  our 
people. 

Problems  on  the  manufacturing  floor  will 
be  solved  quicker  and  better  If  the  people  on 
the  manufacturing  floor  are  Involved  In  the 
solution. 

Lester  Tharow  of  UJ.T.  suggeste  that  Im- 
proving productivity  requires  fundamental 
changes.  Giving  up  coffee  breaks  Is  not  Im- 
portant. What  Is  Im-ortent  Is  an  Interest  In 
fereting  out  more  efficient  production  proc- 
esses, and  a  willingness  to  embrace  technical 
change. 

Employees  have  to  know  that  they  are  not 
going  to  Innovate  themselvea  out  of  their 
Jobs. 

Let  me  tell  you  Just  a  Uttle  experience 
we've  had  In  our  manufacturing  operation 


just  outalde  Bocheater.  that  makes  our 
coplara  and  dupUcators. 

We  are  going  the  QuaUty  Circle  route.  By 
the  end  of  the  year.  we'U  have  600  employees 
Involved.  It  sounds  like  a  lot.  but  It's  very 
small  If  you  would  compare  It  to  a  light 
Japanese  company. 

Every  one  of  these  persons  goes  through  a 
formal  course  on  how  to  solve  problems,  ana- 
lyze date  and  test  the  resulte. 

I  am  telklng  about  people  on  the  manu- 
facturing floor. 

I  am  not  talking  about  management. 

It's  a  40-bour  course,  and  12  of  those  hours 
are  donated  by  the  employees. 

A  new  suggestion  program  has  been  Imple- 
mented, to  pay  employees  In  conjunction 
with  this  program.  My  favorite  example  Is  a 
group  of  people  out  of  a  Quality  Circle  group 
tbat  suggested  a  number  of  Improvemente  In 
their  own  operation  that  eliminated  flve  Jobs. 

Tlie  reason  they  put  that  forward,  and 
had  no  concern  about  It,  Is  they  eliminated 
5  Jobs.  They  did  not  eUmlnate  5  people. 

There  must  be  an  understanding  regarding 
employment  security  If  we  are  going  to  ferret 
out  and  utilize  the  people  we  have.  Other- 
wise, there  Is  no  motivation,  no  motivation, 
to  drive  productivity  In  the  way  that  we 
need  it. 

And  the  way  we  need  It  Is  a  completely 
new  expecteUon  level. 

It  Is  not  in  the  area  of  a  or  3  or  4  or  6 
pnoent  Improvement.  We  are  telklng  about 
productivity  improvemente  that  are  25,  30, 
40,  60  or  100  percent. 

Let  ma  teU  you  a  quick  story;  I  heard  It 
tha  other  day.  Tony  Koblyaahl  runs  the  Joint 
venture  we  have  in  Japan,  which  has  Just 
won  the  Deming  award. 

He  was  over  here  telklng  to  some  of  us, 
and  we  were  asking  him  how  Japanese  auto- 
nK>bUe  companies  currently  feel  about  Amer- 
ican automobile  companies. 

They  feel  that  General  Motors  Is  a  w^- 
run  oontpany.  that  the  bilUons  ot  dcHlazs 
they  ara  investing  wiU  make  them  succaasful 
in  iwoduclng  low-coat  and  high-quality 
automobUea. 

But  because  the  Japanese  have  assumed 
tha  success  of  General  Motors,  they  now 
set  oon^>letely  new  expecteUon  levels  of 
what  It  WiU  take  to  compete  with  the  new 
General  Motors,  not  the  General  Motors  that 
exlate  today. 

AU  of  us  must  take  our  eyes  and  put  them 
up  to  completely  new  levels,  starting — par- 
ticularly when  you're  struggling  with  how  to 
play  with  numbers  in  the  2-3-percent  range. 

New  expectetion  levels. 

James  Hodgson,  who  was  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  former  rtmhannartor  to 
Japan,  has  said  that  in  Japan,  adversary  Is 
out,  consensus  Is  In,  and  It  Ims  been  for 
centuries. 

Tha  Japanese  do  not  conclude  a  majority 
If  61  percent,  because  they  do  not  conclude 
that  Is  a  workable  majority. 

They  have  developed  a  process  that  per- 
meates their  poUtics  and  economics.  Into 
their  society. 

It  involves  everyone  In  the  development  of 
poUcy. 

In  business,  labor  gete  Involved  In  man- 
agement decisions,  and  management  works 
cloeely  with  labor. 

Leadership  becomes,  not  a  personality  cult, 
but  a  geniUne  process  In  which  aUegianoes 
ara  developed  to  tha  Institutions  that  foster 


rar  tha  Japanese  productivity  la  not  a 
proUam — It's  one  <^  their  great 
achievements. 

Labor  and  management  In  thla  country 
mtiat  begin  to  look  at  each  other  differently. 

Our  houses  cannot  be  divided. 

Automatic  animosity  must  be  out.  It's  out- 
dated and  destructive  In  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

BaoenUy.  Ken  Ohmae  of  McKlnsey  and 
Oonopany  In  Japan  wrote  a  paper  about  tha 


unusual  rtria  <rf  J^ianls  government  as  the 
"Mind-aatter". 

That  IS,  government  poUdea  and  actions 
promote  a  shared  set  of  values — a  "mind- 
set" that  contributaa  to  ^«A''^'mt^' 
development. 

Now.  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about 
drawing  inferences  from  Japan,  and  aU  of 
us  may  be  doing  that  too  much. 

But  I  think  there  are  soma  useful  leaaoni, 
and  let  me  Just  talk  about  a  few. 

The  educational  system.  Let  me  not  talk 
about  the  later  grades,  or  the  university.  In 
the  first  three  grades  cooperation,  and  get- 
ting along  with  your  associates,  is  the  kay. 
There  are  no  superstars.  The  bright  studanto 
do  not  skip  grades. 

Instead,  they  use  extra  brainpovrer  to  work 
out  interpersonal  relationships  and  btfp 
slower-moving  classmates. 

Second,  the  Japanese  government  also 
serves  as  a  "mlndsetter"  in  outlining  n»t.ion»i 
industrial  strategies. 

In  the  early  1050's,  the  government  de- 
clared "Steel  is  the  Nation". 

And  you  aU  know  how  successful  that 
policy  became. 

Just  as  steel  was  a  very  Important  com- 
ponent, they  now  have  said  Very  Large  Scale 
Integrated  Circuits,  or  VLSI,  Is  the  next 
rich  frontier. 

In  Japan,  they  caU  It  the  "rice  of  Industry." 

And  whUe  I  think  In  terms  of  software  they 
may  move  a  UtUe  slower,  as  someone  sug- 
gested this  morning,  they  are  coming  on. 
And  I  think  they  are  coming  on  fester  than 
anyone  realizes  In  this  country,  because 
they  have  set  It  as  a  national  priority. 

Some  people  wlU  say  it's  because  the  gov- 
ernment has  put  huge  amounte  of  nu>ney  into 
It.  The  amount  of  money  they  have  put  Into 
It  Is  mlniscule — In  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
not  the  blUlons  of  doUars. 

But  they  have  set  their  mind  that  It  Is  a 
priority,  so  aU  segmente  of  the  economy  wlU 
start  to  move  in  that  direction,  knowing  that 
their  government  wiU  support  them. 

EarUer  In  our  history,  we  talked  about  the 
embatUed  farmer  who  fired  the  first  shot. 
Today,  we're  now  talking  about  the  em- 
battled American  worker  who  we've  got,  I 
think,  between  the  rock  and  the  proverbial 
hard  place. 

American  goods  no  longer  meet  quaUty 
standards. 

But  the  future  belongs  to  those  vrtio  seU 
on  a  world-wide  basis  quaUty  producte. 

We  see  foreign  manufacturers  moving  into 
the  markete  we  used  to  own,  precisely  the  way 
we  used  to  move  into  iindeveloped  countrlea. 

Professor  WiUlam  Barret  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity says  that,  "in  a  sense,  ice  are  now  like 
an  undeveloped  country." 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  close  our  borders  to 
foreign  goods. 

I  heard  at  the  break  that  the  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  do  that  today,  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  TransporteUon.  I  think  that's  a 
terrible,  terrible  mistake. 

I  think  It  was  Bob  Noyce  this  morning  wlw 
talked  about  reducing  tariff  barriers,  rather 
than  putting  them  up.  I  agree  it's  a  wortd- 
wlde  problem  and  we  should  expect  other 
countries  to  do  the  same  thing. 

But  the  sure  way  to  destruction  In  this 
country  is  to  walk  away  from  competition. 
Competition  Is  the  sure  way  that  drives  our 
ooste  down  and  our  quaUty  up. 

We  cannot,  cannot,  go  for  trade  barrteis. 

A  J^ianese  executive  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  American  managers  are  now  be- 
ginning to  reallae  that  weYe  In  a  war  of 
survival. 

And  he  used  this  analogy. 

When  Japan  attacked  Peart  Harbor,  the 
United  States  had  the  seventh  largest  navy 
in  the  world.  Five  years  later,  the  American 
navy  was  the  largest  In  the  world. 

And  he  said  it's  obvloua  Amartcana  can 
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HfotoiiBly  rMpond.  H*  pradlcMd  tlwt  vltl- 
Butaly  Um  n»tloD  wlU  rMUM  It's  in  »  bkttto 
for  •eonomle  aurrlina.  end  will  raqpood  with 
tbAt  typ*  of  Tl(or  and  iiaUoiiaI  pvupoM. 

And  than  b*  offarad  thU  mItIm. 

"Tour  ooipankt*  maiuican  muat  I«ad  the 
Timorous  rs^ionM.*' 

Bfe'B  rlsbt,  but  w«  cult  do  It  alon*.  Obrl- 
onaly.  It's  »  coopwattT*  «3ort.  We  naad  U* 
bar**  full  ooopantlon — aod  goveminant'i  m 
w«U. 

I  would  now  Uk«  to  add  on*  thing.  I  alwaya 
gat  In  tioubia  on  this  laaua.  But  I  ballava  too 
much  haa  baan  aald  about  the  proa  and 
oona  at  axoMi  govamment  regulation 

For  too  long,  the  busmaaanan  has  bean 
'"■^-'"g  gOTammant  the  big  axcuaa  for  tha 
problama  of  worldwide  oompetltloa. 

TacMWOLOMCAi.  UmovATWif  roa  Xconoioc 


Tltare  aaama  little  doubt  that  the  nation 
la  at  an  aoanomlc  turning  point  aa  we  enter 
tha  iWOa.  National  eoonomlc  indicators  are 
dlaqulattng.  Bayond  arer  more  Tolatlle  inter- 
wt  rates,  employment,  auto  salea,  or  inflation 
llguraa.  w*  paroelve  an  unraveling  of  our 
eeonomlc  system  that  has  served  a  majority 
a<  us  so  well.  The  economy  has  allowed  for 
real  T"OT"»ir»^  gains  for  entrepreneurs  and 
wockaiB  at  the  aame  time  that  sodal  equity 
and  tha  quality  of  life  have  improrad.  Tat, 
now  wa  faoa  stagnant  or  declining  ptoduc- 
tlTlty.  lower  raal  earnings,  raaouroe  oon- 
atralnta.  Inadequate  capital  Inveatntant.  lea- 
sanad  Urtamatlonal  compatltlTensas.  and  a 
polarisation  of  our  society. 

TIM  laoant  presidential  election  was.  to  a 
great  extant,  contested  on  the  issues  of  eco- 
nomle  stagnation  and  the  approprtste  meas- 
uies  to  correct  current  Ills.  But  what  of 
longer-term  prosperity  for  this  decade  and 
bayand7  In  l«rga  part,  it  is  public  and  private 
obolcaa  made  now  which  will  determine  the 
state  of  our  economy  a  decade  and  more  in 
tha  future. 

CIssstrsI  economics  would  assert  that  an 
economy  can  grow  through  the  application  of 
more  capital,  or  more  labor,  or  more  re- 
sources ...  or  through  a  more  efficient  and 
productive  use  of  existing  capital,  labor,  and 
reeourcee.  In  a  period  of  scare  capital  and 
raaouroes.  technological  Innovation  Is  a  criti- 
cal element  of  a  long-term  growth  strategy. 

The  1900a  will  see  waves  of  innovation  m 
such  areas  as  microelectronics,  molecular 
biology,  lasers  and  optica,  "wet"  chemistry, 
telecommunications,  and  renewable  energy. 
Properly  guided,  such  innovation  can  vastly 
expand  our  productive  capacity,  and  enhance 
the  information  available  to  the  Inquisitive 
mind.  latber  than  simply  provide  us  with 
more  toys  to  consume.  Tnnovatlon  holds  out 
hope  of  conserving  scarce  energy,  mineral. 
and  environmental  resourcee.  and  of  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  toxic  by-products 
and  haaardous  production  prooeaaes.  Tnnova- 
tkm  can  provide  an  alterative  to  thoee 
bleak  economic  futurea  that  paralyse  busl- 
neaa.  aUanate  workers,  and  deUy  social 
equity.  This  Conference  Is  convened  to  ad- 
draaa  the  challenge  and  promise  of  tech- 
nological Innovation  as  a  means  for  sustain- 
able Draaperlty  for  our  people,  our  states,  and 
the  nation. 

In  part,  increased  Innovation  must  be  seen 
as  a  waponse  to  increased  International  com- 
petition. Tha  astonishingly  rapid  decrease  In 
the  cost  of  electronic  equipment  Is  lowering 
the  aeooonlaa  of  soale  and  the  level  of  tech- 
nological sophistication  required  In  many 
process  Induatrtes.  As  a  resiUt,  there  has  been 
an  Inrraase  m  the  ease  with  which  new  firms 
and  new  countries  can  enter  new  markets 
and  mtraduca  new  products.  Prosperity  wUl 
Innrsaslngly  faU  only  to  those  countries 
which  Innovate  first,  snd  then  rapidly  obtain 
market  share  before  moving  on  to  new  nrod- 
neta.  Only  labor  Is  now  largely  geographical- 


ly fixed,  with  both  technology  and  capital 
moving  rapidly  across  national  bordara.  In 
many  aactors  nations  will  compete  on  tha 
baala  of  Inxwvatlon  rather  than  labor  coat 
or  market  stia. 

Baaouroa  scarcity  praaanta  a  major  obstacle 
to  output  growth  for  the  U.S.  and  many  of 
our  oompatltors.  Evan  the  growth  of  the 
vaunted  Japaneae  economy  has  slowed  sig- 
nificantly under  the  impact  of  contlniuaiy 
Increaalng  real  energy  prices.  If  output  is 
tightly  constrained,  the  application  of  many 
labor-saving  tachnologlee  may  generate  un- 
acceptable unemployment.  Consequently,  In- 
novation Is  reqidred  lor  energy  and  reeource 
oonservatlon.  and  for  tbe  transition  to  a  re- 
newable raaourca  economy,  in  order  to  reduce 
tha  raaouroe  constraint  on  growth. 

It  is  Important  to  acknowledge  that  moat 
new  techzMloglea  have  coau  as  well  aa  bene- 
fits, and  tha  banaflta  thamaalvaa  are  often 
narrowly  distributed.  ParUcularly  where 
workers  are  not  trained  in  a  range  of  skills, 
or  where  geographical  ahlfU  accompany  tech- 
nological change,  a  heightened  pace  of  in- 
novation can  ca>ise  temporary  but  painful 
dlaplacement  of  Indivlduala  in  their  work- 
place and  cnmmiinltles  In  addition,  the  na- 
tion Is  now  painfully  aware  of  the  long-term 
environmental  degradation  and  toxic  hasards 
which  have  accompanied  some  technologies. 
Thus,  not  only  the  pace,  but  also  the  goals 
and  sharing  of  benefits  must  be  addressed  In 
developing  public  and  private  poUcles  for 
Innovation. 

The  obstacles  to  innovation  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  and  unstudied.  Our  economic 
growth  has  certainly  not  been  constrained 
by  a  lack  of  proposals.  But  all  too  often, 
business,  labor,  and  government  have  failed 
to  agree  on  a  common  agenda.  Business 
groups  caU  for  reduced  regulaUon  and  gen- 
eral tax  reUef,  with  increased  profitabUlty 
bringing  forth  greater  Innovation.  Labor  pre- 
fers general  stimulation  of  tbe  economy  to 
achieve  full  employment,  believing  that  In- 
novation wlU  follow  Increased  demand.  Oov- 
emment  propoeee  ever  new  expenditure  pro- 
grams. There  Is  truth  In  each  position,  but 
each  alone  U  substantlaUy  Inadequate.  If 
the  Innovation  process  from  basic  research 
to  market— stalls  at  any  stsge.  It  will  even- 
tually slow  at  aU  stages.  Thus,  If  pubUdy 
financed  basic  reeearch  slows,  or  trained  and 
motivated  workers  are  unavailable,  or  man- 
agers focus  on  short-term  payoff,  or  capital 
flows  to  lees  productive  uses,  the  Innovation 
process  Is  at  best  distorted,  and  at  worst, 
greatly  slowed. 

The  six  principles  which  are  sUted  below 
are  contained  In  the  proposed  introduction 
to  the  National  Oovemor's  Association 
policy  on  technological  innovation.  They  are 
Intended,  along  with  somewhat  longer  dis- 
cussion papers  In  each  area,  to  serve  as  the 
framework  for  discussion  at  this  Conference. 
WhUe  many  of  the  policies  Ulustrated  In  the 
papers  rely  largely  on  public  action.  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  ability  of  government — 
whether  state,  local,  or  national — to  affect 
outcomes  varies  substantlaUy  In  each  area. 
Thus,  the  primary  focus  on  public  policy 
does  not  Imply  less  responslbUlty  on  the 
part  of  imlversltles.  business,  or  labor. 

PMOPOSSS     PBOfCIFLXS     TO     GUDS     TSCHMOLOOT 
FOLXCT 

1.  Unking  imlverslty  research  and  develop- 
ment with  technological  innovation:  Public 
and  private  research  Is  an  Important  basis 
for  future  frrowth  and  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  life.  Universities  should  be  sssUted 
In  more  cloeely  linking  their  research  snd 
development  efforts  with  technological  in- 
novation that  contributes  to  economic 
progress.  At  the  same  time,  the  traditional 
role  of  the  unlveraity  must  be  protected. 

3.  Incraastng  training  of  technical  person- 
nel: Our  educational  systems  must  give  new 
smphssls  to  training  technical  personnel,  en- 


sure that  graduataa  have  racatvad  ^>praprl- 
ata  training  for  available  jobs,  and  maxl- 
mlaa  onr  human  potanttal  for  technological 
Innovation. 

a.  Ma^ng  capital  available  for  innovation: 
Capital  U  needed  to  finance  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment to  Introduce  aaw  technologies  in 
new  and  mature  entarprlaas.  We  must  pro- 
mote policies  that  will  anoourage  markets 
to  direct  funds  to  Invastmanta  that  havs  a 
high  capacity  for  tachnolglcal  innovauon. 

4.  Promoting  a  long-term  invaetment  par- 
spacUva:  Tlia  ablUty  of  buainaas  leaders  to 
undertake  long-term  planning,  take  risks 
and  Innovation  is  crucial  to  economic  suc- 
caaa.  Wa  muat  create  an  environment  In 
which  aconomic  riak-taking,  and  Invaatment 
aunad  at  loag-tatm  produettvlty,  are  the 
norm. 

6.  Allowing  workers  a  stake  in  technologi- 
cal Innovation:  The  workforce  can  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  technological  Innova- 
tion and  economic  growth.  We  must  develop 
pollolea  to  """Imlwt  workers'  contributions 
to  tachnolglcal  innovation,  while  minimiz- 
ing potential  haaards  to  health  and  threats 
to  continued  employment. 

6  Promoting  raaourca  efficiency  In  tandem 
with  technological  innovation:  In  the  new 
era  of  actual  and  potential  energy  and  re- 
source constraints.  It  Is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  focus  on  promoting  resource 
eflleiancy  through  technological  innovation. 

With  thee*  prindplaa  as  a  starting  point. 
thU  Conference  U  intended  to  be  a  first 
step  In  developing  a  common  agenda  for  in- 
novation and  economic  proaparlty.  If  the 
goals  of  innovaUon  are  not  widely  debated 
and  agreed  upon,  and  the  benefits  and  costs 
not  widely  shared.  It  is  dllBctUt  to  be  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  the  American  economy. 

UMKUia  OMIVKBSITT  SXaBABCH  AlTD  DZVSLOP- 

Mnrr  with  lacajroLoaicAi,  onfovATioir 

Total  UJS.  reaaareh  and  development  az- 
panditurea  far  excsad  thoee  of  other  nations 
In  absolute  terms.  But  the  pace  of  our  B&D 
funding  haa  aignlflcantly  slackened  sinca 
tha  mld-isaos.  Total  1079  BAD  aspandlturas 
were  estimated  at  gMJ  bilUoB.  or  3.S  per- 
cent of  ONP.  This  repraaanta  a  substantial 
decline  from  the  3  percent  ahare  in  19M. 
WhUe  VS.  ezpendlturea  for  B&O  as  a  shara 
of  ONP  were  declining,  thoae  of  major  eeo- 
nomlc competitors  such  as  J^>an  and  Oer- 
many  were  rapidly  Increasing.  It  is  also 
Important  to  note  that  a  substantial  shara 
of  public  funding  in  the  UB.  is  aimed  at 
military  and  space  ^pllcatioos.  vrhlla  our 
competitors  focus  more  directly  on  basic 
advancee  in  knowledge  and  Industrial  in- 
novation. 

One  fundamental  means  to  make  better 
use  of  the  national  B&D  budget — both  pub- 
Uc  and  prlvate-^s  to  strengthen  the  Unk- 
Bges  between  reeearch  and  ^plication  and 
between  tbe  principal  institutions  Involved 
In  theee  activltlea— unlveraltlaa  and  indus- 
try, respectively. 

University  reeearch  Is  a  94  bUllon  national 
commitment.  Seventy  percent  of  university 
research  budgets  are  funded  by  the  Federal 
government,  while  private  industry  furnishes 
but  three  percent.  This  repraaanta  an  In- 
crsasa  in  the  Federal  shara  from  fifty-five 
percent  In  196S.  and  a  <v»fT— running  de- 
crease in  tha  private  share  from  lA  percent. 
There  exists  a  major  need  to  Increase  the 
level  of  coupling  of  university  reeearch  with 
tbe  Industrial  community,  both  through 
funding,  and  dissemination  of  results. 

The  links  between  universities  and  in- 
dustries sreakened  in  tha  two  decades  follow- 
ing World  War  n,  approaching  their  lowest 
point  in  the  early  1970s.  This  decline  in 
university-Industry  linkages  Is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  the  erosion  of  the  Innovation 
proeeas  because  It  Impedes  the  kind  of  two- 
way  communication  that  Influancaa  the  di- 
rectum of  raaaareb  and  fadlltataa  Ita  prac- 
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tlcal  ^n>Ue*tlon.  ThU  sttoatiaB  la  a  rssolt 
of  many  faotors.  Over  this  period,  inoreaaed 
govemmant  support  for  university  ressarch 
reduced  the  need  and  incantlTa  for  pursuit 
of  Industrial  patrons.  This  federal  support 
combined  with  growth  In  university  enroll- 
menta,  skewed  the  training  of  science  and 
engineering  students  in  a  direction  that 
env^^uTM^cd  ana  ^jrepared  the  beet  and  tct 
brighteet  to  foUow  academic  careers  rathar 
than  thoee  In  the  industrial  sector.  In  ad- 
dition, becau.^  ir^/Uwier  re..eSi4'v;,u  Is  oi^en 
the  most  inteUectuaUy  cballimglng,  Ita  pur- 
suit Is  more  highly  valued  in  aoaaemla  than 
the  solution  of  practical  problems  of  in- 
dustrial Interest. 

The  dlscrloaUon  of  federal  reeearch  funds 
also  has  determined  to  a  great  extent  the 
research  agenda  of  university  scientists. 
When  tbe  government  does  target  funds  to- 
ward tbe  solution  of  practical  problems, 
these  problems  are  defined  In  terms  of  broad 
national  needs  that  Involve  Insufficient  com- 
mercial Incentive  (such  as  medical  research) , 
rather  than  problems  that  conceivably  might 
be  of  Interest  to  industry.  In  addlUon,  the 
type  of  work  that  universities  perform  well 
and  that  university  scientists  want  to  con- 
duct— long-range  fundamental  research — 
became  of  much  less  interest  to  the  indus- 
trial sector,  which  focused  more  Intensely 
on  maximizing  short-term  returns  on  invest- 
ment. 

This  trend  Is  particularly  disturbing  be- 
cause many  of  our  most  Important  Innova- 
tions have  been  examples  of  science  "lead- 
ing" technology.  In  areas  such  as  semicon- 
ductors, lasers,  and  blo-englneering.  It  hss 
been  basic  scientific  exploration  that  has 
given  people  Ideas  for  commercial  applica- 
tions, rather  than  the  market  needing  a 
product  that  researchers  were  then  hired  to 
develop. 

Today,  universities  have  a  number  of  mo- 
tivations for  reassessing  their  ties  with  In- 
dustry. In  addition  to  a  growing  research 
Interest  In  solving  critical  domestic  prob- 
lems, more  pragmatic  motivations  often 
prevail.  Tbe  primary  one  Is  that  academla 
finds  Itself  being  squee-'ed  by  Its  ma'or  re- 
search sponsor — the  Federal  government — 
and  thus  Is  beginning  to  look  to  Industrv  ss 
a  source  of  research  suptiort,  as  a  potential 
employer  of  advanced  degree  students,  and 
as  a  focus  ftor  major  continuing  education 
programs.  Industry's  incentives  are  equally 
comoeUlng.  Potential  benefits  for  Industry 
of  strengthening  the  links  with  unlverslUes 
Include: 

Additional  sources  for  Ideas,  knowledge 
and  technology  on  which  to  bsse  potential 
new  products  and  processes;  ability  to  draw 
upon  competent  scientists  from  arotmd  the 
country  without  expanding  In-house  capa- 
bUitles:  high  benefit  to  cost  ratio  when  com- 
pared with  building  an  in-bouse  research 
unit;  and  stimulation  of  greater  education 
of  Industrial  scientists  snd  engineers.  The 
historical  development  of  computer,  agricul- 
ture, and  s-^ace  technoloales  illustrate  the 
potential  value  of  coooeratlve  efforts  in 
which  industyv.  universities,  snd  government 
work  toward  commonly  defined  technological 
goals. 

The  controversies  over  the  ethics  and  dan- 
gers of  gene-splicing,  and  university  business 
ventures.  Illustrate  potential  problems  In 
university-industry  research  links.  These 
concerns  require  a  careful  determination  of 
the  appropriate  roles  of  the  university  and 
industry.  Institutional  Independence,  free- 
dom of  Inquiry,  academic  balance,  and  the 
social  lmpa<A  of  partially  publicly  funded 
technologies  must  be  considered  in  this  proc- 
ess. There  are  a  number  of  hopeful  examples 
for  university-industry  cooperation,  many  of 
which  have  been  facilitated  by  governmental 
Institutions,  such  as  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation.  The  Polymer  Research  Center  at 
MIT    and    cooperative    research    on    silicon 


atruotures   at   tha   California   Institute   of 
Technology  are  such  wramples. 

nxTTsraATivx  roucr  omows 
Uany  initiatives  have  come  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  from  both  universities  snd 
Industry  with  no  additional  public  encour- 
agement. However,  in  a  number  of  areas, 
there  are  policy  options  which  should  be 
seriously  considered.  Examples  of  such  poU- 
cles are: 

XNCSKAaXNO  THX   FLOW   OF   PCrSUC   AND   PSIVATX 

rtnros  urro  iTMivsasrnKS 

Provids  a  tax  credit  against  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  for  contributions  to 
universities,  both  pubUc  and  private. 

wt*"**  the  number  of  generic  technology 
canters  ftrnded  in  universities  to  pursue  basic 
and  appUed  research  appUcable  to  an  entire 
industry. 

Institute  a  program  of  matching  grants, 
whereby  private  research  contributions  to 
universities  wlU  be  matched  on  some  basis  by 
pubUc  fimds  in  priority  areas. 

Extend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
industry-university  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram to  other  Federal  and  state  agencies  with 
mcreased  levels  of  funding. 

ntCaXASIMO    THX    flow    of    nfFOSMATION 

Expand  the  National  Science  Foundation 
program  of  university-based  Innovation  cen- 
ters Intended  to  provide  for  pulling  basic 
research  out  of  labs  and  into  tbe  market 
place. 

Provide  for  a  program  of  placing  Industrial 
scientists  in  university  research  faclUtles 
with  prlvate-pubUc  cost  sharing  to  increase 
shared  information  about  commercial  needs 
and  research  frontiers. 

IMCaKASIMC    HUMAN    CAPrTAI,    FOB    INNOVATION 

There  is  a  common  misconception  that  our 
technological  advancement  has  reduced  the 
need  for  hvmian  skills  and  understanding 
.  .  .  smart  machines  are  displacing  people  as 
critical  cogs  in  tbe  economic  wheel.  In  fact, 
the  contrary  is  true.  The  level  and  pace  of 
technology  today  demand  a  more  broadly 
and  expertly  educated  population  than  ever 
before.  Workers,  consumers,  citizens,  and 
managers  must  have  a  grasp  of  scientific 
principles  and  how  they  are  applied  to  the 
economy.  This  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
apva  Innovation,  apply  It  In  the  workplace, 
enjoy  Ito  fruits  and  give  it  ultimate 
direction. 

Titere  are  signs  however  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  not  performing  adequately 
for  this  challenge.  Many  of  our  high  growth 
industries  cry  for  qualified  personnel,  even 
in  the  face  of  considerable  unemployment. 
The  contrast  with  Japan  m  one  particular 
area  is  dramatic  and  telling.  In  the  United 
States  over  tbe  past  ten  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  engineers  has  steadily  de- 
cimed  to  17,000  a  year  whUe  the  production 
of  lawyers  has  steadUy  Increased  to  33.000  a 
year.  The  end  result?  Out  of  every  10,000 
citizens  In  Japan,  only  one  is  a  lawyer  and 
three  are  accountants,  while  in  the  United 
States,  twenty  are  lawyers  and  forty  are  ac- 
countants. Of  the  same  group,  Japan  has  400 
engineers  and  scientists,  the  United  States 
has  70. 

The  prospects  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
graduates  in  science  and  engineering  may 
not  be  as  disturbing  as  trends  In  requisite 
skills  for  production  workers.  Energy  costs. 
fiexibUity  of  production  equipment,  greater 
reliance  on  information  management,  mean 
that  workers  must  be  more  Informed,  cur- 
rent and  versatUe.  It  has  been  said  that  ear- 
lier waves  of  innovation  multiplied  "muscle" 
but  today's  most  pervasive  innovations  aug- 
ment "brain."  In  addition,  the  pace  of  tech- 
nological change  In  some  areas,  particularly 
production  and  services.  wUl  mean  that  an 
individual  may  not  be  able  to  rely  on  one 
sklU  for  an  economic  lifetime.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  life  expectancy  of  some 


skills  may  be  ten  years  or  leas  in  the  vary 
near  future. 

A  technical  education  has  mot«  implica- 
tions than  mertiy  a  better,  or  mora  aacui* 
job.  Technology  can  open  the  doors  to  greater 
human  fiUfiiiment  and  enjoyment.  It  can 
improve  the  quaUty  of  life  and  contrtM  over 
one's  environment.  But  only  If  we  are  able 
to  gain  access  to  it.  Computers,  word  proc- 
essing equipment  and  calculators,  for  ex- 
ample, reqiUre  some  learned  ablUty  to  use 
them.  Technical  knowledge  could  become  a 
major  determinant  of  who  wUl  be  "have" 
and  "have  note"  or  Uterate  and  llUterate. 

These  trends  present  a  monumental  and 
pervasive  chaUenge  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Basic  science  Uteracy  In  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  career  oounstflng,  trade 
schools  and  vocational  education.  coUagea 
and  graduate  schools  and  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  aU  play  a  part.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  creating  a  new  tedinologlcal 
eUte.  It  Is  a  fundamental  Issue  of  the  ablUty 
of  our  people,  through  education,  to  aeia* 
tomorrow's  opportunities. 

Several  other  ImperativeB  for  our  educa- 
tional system  are  often  neglected  In  the  de- 
bate over  technical  skills.  Translating  sdan- 
tlflc  knowledge  into  economic  gain,  for  indi- 
viduals or  society,  require  entreprenetirshlp 
and  an  understanding  of  economic  forces. 
An  awareness  of  the  realities  of  probabiUty, 
risk  and  imoertatntles  wUl  be  critical  In 
understanding  options  Involved  In  the  de- 
vel<^ment  and  utilization  <a  futon 
technologies. 

Thoee  who  are  technlcaUy  trained  must 
not  loee  sight  of  the  larger  social  context  of 
their  work.  Thus,  for  example,  some  engi- 
neering schools  require  some  portion  of  the 
student's  curriculum  be  devoted  to  the  hu- 
manities. Conversely,  lawyers  and  buslncM 
school  students  should  appredat*  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  science  to  their  work. 

PlnaUy,  and  not  least  Importantly,  our 
people  must  be  educated  in  the  choices  they 
make  in  technological  direction.  Innovation 
is  not  mindless,  no  more  than  our  society. 
Real  danger  Ues  in  a  misplaced  beUef  in  the 
Inf  alUbUlty  or  Inherent  goodness  of  technol- 
ogy. Education  must  highlight  the  proper 
relationship  between  humans  and  their  cre- 
ated environment. 

nXtTSTSATIVX    POLICT    OPTIONS 

The  foUowlng  Initiatives  are  examples  of 
poUdes  which  should  be  considered  In  at- 
tempting to  increase  our  human  capital  for 
Innovation  through  education. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Schools: 

To  help  raise  the  l^el  of  Interest  In.  and 
knowledge  of,  science  and  technology  prin- 
ciples and  poUcy  issues,  the  foUowlng  steps 
should  be  considered: 

Blatb  and  sdence  requirements  and  cur- 
riculum should  be  reviewed  and  upgraded: 

Classes  shotUd  cover  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples but  tbe  policy  issues  of  sdence  and 
technology: 

Students  should  be  counseled  in  the  emerge 
Ing  career  poeslblUtles  In  sdence  and  en- 
gineering: 

Opportunities  for  work  study  or  on-site 
study  in  technical  fields  should  be  encour- 
aged with  direct  cooperation  from  industry: 

A  major  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
curriculum,  software,  and  ^pUcatlons  of 
computers  In  schools; 

Strengthen  links  between  formal  and  less 
formal  technical  educational  techniques, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  museimis; 

Provide  regional  pools  of  up-to-date  tech- 
nical ♦."^^hing  equipment  that  may  be  too 
expensive  for  individual  schools  or  districts: 

Create  a  support  system  for  math  and  sd- 
ence teachers  which  can  provide  continuing 
training  and  an  exchange  of  material  and 
equipment; 

Universities  and   Community   CoUeges: 

Increase  the  share  of  student  financial  aa- 
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Mataaos  daroted  to  ttudlM  In  ■elenoa  and 
tachnolofy; 

TTtaM'ih  intamshlp  procrama  undar  the 
Indnatxlal  tadmolocy  reaaareb  oantaro  re- 
oantljr  lagtolatad  by  Oongraaa.  whara  atudanU 
raoalTlxac  Fadml  flnanclal  aid  would  work  a 
pnacrllMd  parted  of  tlma— oantrlbutlng  both 
to  tlM  aduoatlan  of  tba  Intam  and  tha  ra- 
aaareb  otttpat  of  tha  oantar. 

Strangthan  unlTanlty-lndurtry  Unkagaa 
(dtamaaad  in  anotbar  aaetlon). 

Otaata  laoantlvaa  for  advanoad  ctudenta  In 
aetaoca  and  taebnology  araaa  to  baooma  fa- 
culty  mambara.  parbapa  through  hlghar 
Mlarlaa; 

liaka  atgnlllcant  InTeatmanta,  with  Joint 
atata-lndoatry  funding.  In  atata  of  the  art 
•qo^tmant  for  unlvanltlaa. 
Oanaral  Tacbnlcal  Bducatlon: 
ntabUah  a  network  of  training  Instltu- 
tlona  to  prepare  mld-Iaval  tachntral  paraon- 
nai: 

mcreaaa  tha  profwartnnal  atatura  and  lal- 
arlaa  for  taarhtng  paraonnal  in  technical  In- 
Btttutaa; 

Mandate  continuing  education  In  certain 
kay  tacbnlcal  flalda  (e^.,  where  llcenaea  arc 
raqolrad): 

mTOlra  ladoatry  In  deTeloplng  atrateglea 
to  upgrade  and  update  adentlflc  and  techni- 
cal paraonnal; 

Create  Inoentlvae  to  Industrr  for  In-house 
tralnaaahlpa  for  qualified  peraonnel  (aa  prac- 
ttoed  In  Oarmany) ; 

Baaa  vocational  education  programa  on 
raallatlc  aaaeaamenta  of  job  opportunities, 
rather  than  the  distribution  of  tenured 
teacbara:  emvhastae  work-site  education, 
and  require  currency  of  faculty. 
Oanaral  Populace: 

A  significant  efTort  sbould  be  made  to  de- 
velop Bdenoe  and  technology  literacy  among 
the  general  populace,  through  such  measures 
aa: 

Encourage  television  and  other  mass  media 
to  provide  general  education  In  the  use  of 
new  consumer  technologies; 

Profnote  science  and  Industry  museums, 
■ooa.  and  other  leaa  formal  educational  tech- 
nlquea; 

Promote  Uftiong  education  for  adulU  to 
enable  dtlaena  to  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
changaa  that  are  taking  place  In  lolence. 
technology  and  aodety; 

Foater  tha  devriopment  of  conceptual 
akllls.  Including  logical  reaaonlng  and  prob- 
lem solving: 

Provide  tha  public  with  basic  information 
about  the  llmiu  of  adence  and  "expert" 
opinlona. 

MAKnro     CAPITSI,     AVSn-ABLE     VOS     DntOVATION 

Bven  the  moat  creative  Ideas  cannot  be 
Implemented  by  risk-taking  managers  If  cap- 
ital Is  not  available  to  Indiistry  to  perform 
the  reaearch,  product  development,  produc- 
tion, and  marketing  of  new  products  and 
proceaaea.  While  there  Is  a  growing  consensxis 
that  the  nation  must  act  to  spur  savings  and 
overaU  capital  formation,  targeted  poUdea 
are  needed  to  ensure  that  existing  and  added 
ci4iltal  la  available  for  long-term  investment 
In  Industrial  innovation.  Jiut  as  the  Inno- 
vation proeraa  has  stages,  there  are  different 
o^ltal  needs  In  the  prlvmte  sector  to  be  ad- 
dreaaed.  First,  funds  are  reoulred  for  applied 
reaearch  and  product  development  In  both 
large  and  small  firms.  Second,  venture  cap- 
ital U  needed  for  high-risk  technology- based 
atartuna.  Third,  many  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding techMMogy  firms  require  additional 
long-term  debt  at  stable  interest  rstes.  Fi- 
nally, the  uaera  of  tha  new  technology— in 
noany  eaaaa  mature  industrtea  seeking  to  ad- 
Juat  to  new  energy  eoata  and  International 
eompatltlon — require  accaaa  to  capital  for 
modamlaatloM. 

Caoltal  for  Industrial  Research  and  De- 
vriopment: 

^f*«<*Maie  studlea  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  pstvata  BAD  producea  very  high  ratea 


of  both  private  and  public  return,  yet  in- 
dustry generally  underlnvests  in  long-term 
basic,  applied,  and  product  development  re- 
search. In  1979,  the  private  sector  carried 
out  71  percent  of  the  nation's  R&D,  and  in- 
ternally funded  about  47  percent.  The  re- 
mainder was  funded  by  the  Fedwal  govam- 
meot,  with  the  majority  In  military  and 
space-related  fields.  While  private  industrial 
R&O  baa  generally  kept  up  with  Inflation,  it 
remalna  extremely  concentrated,  with  over 
half  of  tha  nation's  RAD  performed  by  only 
30  companlaa.  Increasee  in  Industrial  R&D, 
from  both  public  and  private  sources,  and  Ita 
dlvaralfleatlon  into  more  firms.  Is  needed  to 
spur  Industrial  InnovatloQ. 

In  partlctilar,  small  technology  firms  ap- 
pear to  be  deaarvlng  of  additional  fxmds  for 
BAD.  While  several  studlee  indicate  that 
about  half  of  the  nation's  major  Innovations 
over  the  past  two  decades  originated  in  small 
firms,  only  about  3.6  percent  of  the  Federal 
BAD  budget  goea  to  small  buslneaa.  An  In- 
crease In  that  share  promises  high  returns. 
The  National  Science  Foundation's  program 
of  small  buslneaa  Innovation  research  grants 
Is  a  small  but  promising  response  to  this 
problem. 

Venture  Capital  for  Technology-Baaed 
Companies: 

With  reduced  capital  gains  taxea,  relaxed 
restrictions  on  private  pension  fluids  on  risky 
Investments,  and  regulatory  reform  at  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
pace  of  venture  capital  investment  and  the 
ability  of  small  firms  to  raise  capital  in  pub- 
lic offerings  has  dramatically  Improved.  The 
avaUabUlty  of  additional  capital  has  In- 
creaaed  the  willingness  of  entrepreneurs  to 
consider  new  businesses,  rather  than  result- 
ing In  an  oversupply  of  capital.  Yet  all  Is  not 
well  (or  startup  corporations.  A  great  deal  of 
the  new  capital  goes  to  finance  more  mature 
companies  and  the  purchase  of  existing  firms. 
Both  In  venture  capital  and  In  the  new 
Issues  Quurket.  Investor  Interest  remains  high 
In  only  a  few  areas— oil  and  gas,  data  process- 
ing and  computers,  and  genetic  engineering 
Startups  and  firms  In  other  technological 
areas  continue  to  face  extraordinary  obstacles 
In  obtaining  ciq;>ltal. 

While  private  pension  funds,  under  the 
national  Employment  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act.  have  recently  been  providing 
about  30  percent  of  the  new  venture  capital, 
state  and  local  laws  still  almost  entirely  pro- 
hibit public  pension  funds  from  participating 
In  the  high  returns  from  new  business 
development. 

Expansion  Capital  for  Rapidly  Orowing 
Sectors: 

A  recent  study  by  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
showed  that  Japaneee  semiconductor  firms 
enjoy  a  major  coet  advantage  over  their  VS. 
competitors  due  to  a  lower  cost  of  capital, 
largely  based  on  greater  access  to  long-term 
stable  Interest  rate  loans.  The  recent  rapid 
fluctuations  in  Interest  rates  have  nearly 
decimated  the  long-term  bond  market,  with 
fewer  firms  able  to  raise  capital  at  all,  and 
those  which  can  be  restricted  to  shorter  ma- 
turities than  previously  available. 

This  expansion  capital — much  less  risky 
than  venture  capital  or  R&D — is  a  possible 
ouUet  for  the  rapidly  growing  assets  of  reg- 
ulated Institutional  investors — particularly 
public  and  private  pension  funds.  Pension 
funds  are  expected  to  have  about  tl.S  trillion 
In  assets  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  Invested  will  have 
a  major  Impact  on  the  economy's  future 
health. 

Capital  for  Modernization  by  Technology 
Users: 

Many  of  our  older  Industries — particularly 
the  steel,  auto,  textile,  and  rubber  Indus- 
tries— must  continually  innovate  and  mod- 
ernize antiquated  production  rrocewes  If 
they  are  to  remain  viable  In  international 
markets.  Such  Industries  represent  a  large 
potential  market  for  new  technology.  Tet  In 


many  caaea  such  firma  have  InauiBolant  de- 
predation and  retained  earnings  to  acquire 
the  needed  new  technology.  To  soma  extent, 
this  reflects  the  failure  of  our  tax  treatment 
of  depreciation  to  reflect  the  hard  reality 
that  the  new  energy  era  and  Innovation 
abroad  have  made  much  of  our  capital  stock 
obsolete.  In  addition,  many  of  the  new  health 
and  environmental  regulations,  through 
their  reliance  on  more  coatiy  but  no  more 
effective  "direct  command"  regulations,  have 
diverted  capital  from  needed  modernization. 
nxuarmATivx  polict  oraoNa 
In  considering  Initiatives  In  financing  In- 
novation, the  Congress  and  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors should  consider  the  following  ex- 
amples of  tax,  regulatory,  and  expenditure 
programs: 

Capital  for  Industrial  Reaearch  and 
Development : 

E:xpand  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  Program 
Into  other  agencies,  and  consider  Its  appli- 
cation at  the  state  level; 

Provide  a  25  percent  tax  credit  for  Increases 
In  research  and  development  expenditures; 
Increase  the  present  Investment  tax  credit 
for  those  capital  expenditures  that  are  re- 
lated to  R&D,  and  make  it  refundable. 

Venture  Capital  for  Technology-Based 
Companies : 

Exempt  from  Income  taxation  long-term 
capital  gains  arising  from  technology-baaed 
startups: 

Provide  for  deferral  of  capital  gains  taxes 
on  small  business  If  the  gains  are  reinvested 
!n  another  small  b'lslness; 

Provide  a  special  Initial  tax  credit  for  In- 
vestment in  small  business; 

Relnstltute  qualified  stock  options  for 
small  Arms  (perhaps  require  them  only  If 
available  to  all  employees): 

Set  up  a  quasi-public  secondary  market 
for  the  Investments  of  venture  capital  firms, 
to  provide  greater  llauldlt3r. 

Duplicate,  at  the  atate  level,  the  Connecti- 
cut Product  Development  Corporation, 
which  provides  risk-caottal  to  technolOKy- 
baaed  firms  In  return  for  royalties  on  sales; 
Amend  state  laws  which  prohibit  public 
pension  funds  from  Investing  In  venture  cap- 
ital situations,  particularly  through  limited 
partnershipa. 

Expansion  C^>ltal  for  Rapidly  Orowing 
Sectors: 

Liberalize  existing  Investment  restrictions 
on  pools  of  capital  reeulated  bv  the  states 
(such  as  Insurance  comoanles.  banks,  public 
pension  fvmds)  to  allow  frreater  Investment 
In  the  long  term  debt  and  equity  of  rapidly 
growing  firms  t>elow  the  Fortune  500. 

Institute  a  program  of  insurance  on  a  pool 
of  mortgage-backed  securities  for  eouloment 
for  medium  sized  firms  to  transform  the 
securities  into  investment  grade  securities 
for  pension  funds; 

Create  a  national  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  which  would  have  the  power  to 
extend  government  loan  guarantees  to  firma 
In  growth  sectors. 

Ci^ltal  for  Modernization  by  Tedinology 
Uaera: 

Provide,  by  administrative  decision  of  the 
IRS,  for  more  rapid  deoreclatlon  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  Industries  hard  hit  by  rlalng 
energy  costs  and  innovation  by  foreign 
competitors; 

Tn^ltute  more  reneral  accelerated  depre- 
ciation, such  as  the  3-4-7-10  or  3-6-10  pro- 
posals now  before  Congreas; 

Make  the  Investment  tax  credit  reftm?- 
able  for  firms  with  Insufflclent  tax  llabllltiea: 
Inte^rrate  the  corporate  and  peraonal  in- 
come tax  rates,  and  treat  all  Income  earned 
by  corporations — both  distributed  and  re- 
tained— as  accruing  to  shareboldera. 

Where  possible.  Institute  a  shift  from 
"command  and  control"  technlquea  of  reg- 
ulation to  more  market-like  forms,  such  aa 
the  markets  for  p<dlution  and  the  "bubble 
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eonoept"  now  being  devdopad  by  the  KnTl- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency,  aa  a  meana  to 
achieve  the  same  level  of  sodal  good  but  at 
much  less  cost  in  capital  to  users. 

MAMAcnra  rox  Loiro-naic  nrNovanoir 

The  American  domination  of  world  export 
markets  during  the  1960s  and  1960a  reflected, 
in  no  small  part,  the  aggreaalyenass  and  cre- 
ativity of  American  managers  In  using  aaseta 
effldenUy,  developing  new  high-quality 
producta,  and  opening  new  markata.  Some 
of  that  same  managerial  capability  la  re- 
fiected  today  In  the  basic  electronlca  and 
data  processing  industriea.  But  there  la  In- 
creasing concern  that  preaent  American 
management  styles  are  at  least  aa  much  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  n.S.  competitive  de- 
cline as  other  more  traditional  factora. 

Technological  Innovation  and  competition 
in  a  fierce  world  market  require  attention 
to  long-term  returns,  a  vrilllngness  to  accept 
risk,  and  dedication  to  quality  control.  Fre- 
quently there  are  conflleta  between  these 
factors  and  shorter  profits  and  stability. 
Overseas  obeervers  and  the  American  bual- 
ness  press  are  beginning  to  argue  that  In  a 
substantial  number  of  VS.  firms,  the  oon- 
filcts  are  being  resolved  In  favor  of  abort- 
term  profits  and  stable  corporate  life.  If 
true,  and  Xt  maintained  for  a  significant 
period  of  time,  the  Inevitable  result  will  be 
lower  long-term  profits,  lower  quality,  and 
eventual  decline  In  market  ahare. 

There  are  a  number  of  competing  explana- 
tions for  these  attitudes  In  some  U.S.  man- 
agers: economic  Instability  and  government 
regulation,  the  rise  to  power  of  financial  and 
legal  talents  rather  than  production  person- 
nel, internal  incentives  which  baae  compen- 
sation on  short-te.'m  earnings  and  stock 
prices,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  financial 
markeU  to  place  an  apprt^rlata  value  on 
earnings  generated  In  the  future  from  long- 
term  investments  today. 

The  I970e  waa  a  period  of  nearly  unprece- 
dented turbulence  In  the  American  economy. 
Inflation  has  soared  in  unpredictable  waya. 
Public  policies  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment have  generally  been  Ineffective,  aa  the 
business  cydea  once  thought  conquered  by 
Keynesian  economics  have  returned  with  a 
vengeance.  Inrreased  regulation,  however 
cost-effective,  has  frequentiy  been  unpre- 
dictable, and  the  result  of  long  legal  battiea. 
In  this  context.  It  Is  very  difficult  for  busl- 
neaa managers  to  plan  or  ww^pfiB]  markets 
to  antldpate  the  future.  Tbua,  a  much 
greater  premium  Is  placed  on  preaent  rather 
than  future  eamlngc. 

Acquisitions  and  mergers,  and  clever  ma- 
nipulation of  the  tax  laws  have  become  a 
primary  means  to  boost  earnings  and  the 
size  of  companies,  rather  than  taking  ac- 
countants, and  flnanclal  wizards — ^under  the 
Influence  of  new  analytical  techniques  de- 
veloped and  taught  at  leading  Inislness 
schools — ^have  become  the  new  leaders  of 
ma  tor  corporations,  while  the  traditional 
path  to  the  top  from  the  production  Elde  of 
corporations  has  diminished.  Top  salaries  to 
new  MBAs  arc  paid  to  thoee  who  work  for 
Investment  banking  flrms  and  consulting 
companies  rather  than  those  who  accept  po- 
sitions in  manufacturing  nuuiagement. 

The  average  tenure  at  the  top  of  major 
corporations  has  grown  shorter,  and  rising 
talents  are  mere  willing  to  shift  firms  fre- 
quently for  promotions  and  better  benefits. 
A  major  share  of  personal  Income  for  top 
managers  is  dependent  on  the  previous  year's 
earnings  and  current  stock  prices,  increasing 
the  tendency  to  focus  on  today's  performance 
at  the  cost  of  tomorrow's  products  and  mar- 
kets. 

Thoee  companies  which  are  publicly  held, 
particularly  by  major  institutional  Investors! 
face  contlniUng  pressure  to  nrminfair,  hjgi^ 
short-term  profit  rates.  Major  protects, 
whether  R&D  or  panatzatiag  aa  01 


market,  which  depress  cinrent  earnings  In 
the  imcertaln  anticipation  of  higher  future 
profits,  are  severely  discounted.  Unless  a  com- 
pany Is  privately-held,  or  can  finance  all 
growth  through  retained  earnings,  these  are 
powerful  disincentives  to  a  long-term  per- 
spective on  investment. 

It  is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  relative  in- 
fiuence  of  these  factors.  Many  corporations 
maintain  a  risk-taking,  long-term  perspec- 
tive through  the  pergonal  philosophies  of 
their  chief  executives  and  Internal  incen- 
tives. The  business  community  has  correcUy 
become  disenchanted  with  on-agaln  off-agaln 
macroeconomic  policies,  and  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  unpredictable  regulation.  Yet 
many  cf  our  European  competitors  face  even 
heavier  corporate  taxation  than  U.S.  flrms. 
and  their  actions  are  far  more  constrained 
by  public  and  union  regulation  than  even 
contemplated  domestically. 

It  is  clear  that  many  of  the  uncertainties 
will  not  be  lessened  In  the  near  term.  Eco- 
nomic and  energy  instability  will  continue 
for  some  time.  National  Inflation  problems, 
regulatory  inefficiencies,  and  tax  problems 
should  and  can  be  addressed.  But  It  Is  also 
clear  that  American  managers  and  Invest- 
ment analysts  have  within  their  grasp  many 
of  the  means  with  which  to  again  orient  cor- 
porations toward  long-term  Investment  and 
innovation. 

nxusTKanvz  pouct  options 

Oovemmental  Policies: 

The  most  Important  role  for  government 
Is  to  provide  a  more  stable  and  predictable 
economic  environment,  wherein  macroeco- 
nomic policies  focus  more  on  the  long-term 
health  of  the  economy  rather  than  short- 
term  fine  tuning. 

Regulatory  approaches  should  be  made 
more  predictable,  while  regulations  which 
no  longer  serve  their  original  purposes  should 
be  reviewed  for  possible  elimination. 

Private  Sector: 

The  private  sector  is  already  beginning  to 
respond  to  possible  management  problems 
under  the  Impetus  of  public  discussion  and 
recognition  of  International  competition.  The 
public  sector  does  not  necessarily  have  any 
direct  role  to  play  In  the  reorientation  of 
management  and  wn«nr<»i  markets  to  a 
longer-term  perspective.  In  designing  their 
own  responses,  the  private  sector  should 
seek  to: 

Examine  the  procedures  with  which  new 
products.  Ideas,  and  inventions  are  received 
and  evaluated  In  competition  with  existing 
products; 

Focus  more  on  export  potential  and  global 
market  share; 

Invest  a  larger  share  of  earnings  In  basic 
and  applied  R&D.  and  in  ventures  with  high 
long-term  but  lower  short-term  profits; 

Emphasize  quality  control  involving  the 
whole  Industrial  process,  beginning  vrith 
product  design  and  continuing  through 
service. 

PBOvuimG  wosKxas  with  a  stake  nr 

TXCHNOLOCICAI.  HVNOVATION 

Industrial  innovation  has  been  a  key  force 
leading  to  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
frequently,  better  working  conditions  for 
American  working  men  and  women.  Innova- 
tion has  not  led  to  such  changea  automat- 
ically, but  under  the  Influence  of  forces  of 
collective  bargaining  and  competition  for 
skilled  workers.  Innovation  has  proceeded 
most  rapidly  where  there  has  been  a  sharing 
of  the  beneflts  of  greater  productivity  among 
management,  owners,  and  labor,  thua  provid- 
ing all  parties  with  incentives  to  support 
economic  change  rather  than  oppoae  It. 

Few  would  disagree  that  VS.  Industry, 
without  technological  change,  would  rapidly 
lose  Its  comoetitlvene-'s  In  both  domestic  and 
vrorld  markets.  While  historically  the  greatest 
effect  of  Innovation  on  workers  has  been  m 
manufacturing,  the  next  decade  will  see  an 


acceleration  of  technologieal  change  in  tha 
service  sector  and  white  collar  Information 
Induatrlea.  Without  consdous  policies  and 
actions,  this  acceleration  might  not  serve  to 
enhance  and  enrich  human  labor,  but  rather 
to  divide  and  lower  Its  statua. 

A  fundamental  fact  frequently  overlooked 
In  national  discussions  of  technology  policy 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  innovation  occurs  out- 
side of  university  or  corpora;^  laba  right  on 
the  aaaembly  line  or  shop  floor.  Workera. 
through  their  own  curiodty  or  Intereat  in 
making  production  better,  contribute  liter- 
ally thousands  of  individually  small  Innova- 
tions each  year.  Often  the  acctunulation  of 
many  such  small  innovations  has  a  higher 
payoff  than  yeara  of  formal  reaearch.  With 
the  ever  increasing  level  of  education  of  the 
VS.  workforce,  it  is  essential  to  hameas  this 
pool  of  talent  in  the  ser^rlce  of  Innovation. 

Ihere  are  two  key  policies  needed  to  enstire 
ongoing  contributions  by  workers:  they 
must  be  given  credit,  responsibility,  and  a 
share  of  the  beneflts  of  their  Innovations, 
and  they  must  not  (ace  undue  reductions  in 
status  or  employment  as  a  reeult. 

The  last  decade  has  seeen  a  veritable  ex- 
plosion of  programs  (or  labor-management 
cooperation,  "quality -circles,"  and  "quality- 
of-worklng  lile"  experiments.  Those  that 
succeed  share  a  conunon  (eature — they  take 
seriously  the  contribution  of  workers  and 
provide  a  real  glaring  of  responsibility 
rather  than  lip-service.  In  addition,  some 
flrms  have  gone  slgnlficanUy  beyond  these 
experiments  to  try  various  forms  of  profit- 
sharing  and  partial  or  full  employee  owner- 
ship. The  Dana  Corporation  provldea  sig- 
nificant subsidies  to  those  employees  who 
purchase  stock  in  the  firm.  Chrysler,  in  addi- 
tion to  electing  a  union  official  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Is  providing  workers  with  stock 
In  exchange  (or  wage  concessions  In  a  time  of 
difficulty.  An  Increasing  number  o(  flrms  are 
ualng  employe  stock  ownership  plans  to  give 
greater  Incentive  to  their  workers,  although 
many  fall  to  give  voting  rights  as  well  aa 
ownership,  and  thereby  dilute  the  beneflta 
signiflcantiy. 

In  some  cases,  the  technological  change 
inevitably  involves  disruption  (or  individual 
workers,  or  renders  long-held  skills  obsolete. 
There  is  growing  concern  In  the  labor  move- 
ment over  the  implication  of  new  workplace 
technology,  particularly  new  Information 
technologies.  The  widespread  application  of 
microcomputers.  Industrial  robots,  and  other 
"snuut"  machines,  and  the  speed  with  these 
and  similar  technologies  are  being  developed, 
portend  vast  changes  In  all  segments  of  tba 
workplace. 

Frequently,  as  In  the  caae  of  the  oommu- 
nicationa  Industry,  innovation  has  not  re- 
duced the  number  of  Jobs,  but  has  rapidly 
and  substantially  altered  the  skills  required. 
As  long  as  management  recognizes  the  hu- 
man costs  involved  In  change,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial room  for  labor-management  cooper- 
ation In  dealing  with  the  transtticMi.  In  the 
context  of  collective  bargaining  agreements, 
some  flrms  now  provide  for  retraining  to 
more  technical  positions,  transfer  rights  to 
other  plants,  protection  against  Income  loss 
when  a  ixjsltion  is  downgraded,  and  advance 
notice  of  malor  Job  changes. 

In  some  cases,  outright  employment  loss 
cannot  be  avol-led  in  a  single  firm  or  local 
economy.  PrequenUr.  this  Is  the  result  of 
de~ls<ons  about  technology  under  consider- 
ation by  management  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  this  Is  the  case,  there  Is  opDortunity 
for  advan-v  warning  of  workers  and  their 
unions,  to  allow  'or  lolnt  D'*nnlng  of  medi- 
ae is^ns  to  smooth  the  transition. 

Finally,  rnlons  ha'e  become  Increasingly 
intereste*'  In  the  in^e^ment  »-ractices  of 
loln^ly-admlnlste'ed  '■en'don  funds.  As  dis- 
cussed briefly  under  "Makine  Canltal  Avail- 
able for  Innovation",  oenslon  funds  are  a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  aouroa  of  capital 
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In  Um  VA.  «eonom7.  To  th«  extent  that 
union*  help  move  these  larRe  pools  of  c»pl- 
tal  Into  flnAnclng  modemlxatlon  ftnd  Inno- 
fmtlon,  they  e>n  play  a  powerful  role  In 
inelT'**'"'"g  Income  and  employment  for 
fund  benefldarlea. 

ILLUanUTIVK   POUCT   OPTIONS 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Initiatives  to 
encourage  a  pcaltlve  labor  contribution  to 
Innovation.  Many  of  these  must  be  worked 
out  In  the  context  of  individual  firms  and 
labor  contract  negotiations,  rather  than 
through  public  policy.  The  following  policy 
optfcma  should  be  seen  as  illustrations  of 
InltUttvee  for  discussion,  rather  than  an  ez- 
hauatlve  Itat. 

Meehanlsma  to  Encourage  Labor's  Con- 
tributions to  Innovations: 

To  foster  the  positive  contribution  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups  of  workers  on  the  shop 
floor  and  In  the  offlce,  policies  must  ko  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  traditional  "sugges- 
tion box"  approach,  and  might  Include : 

Experiments  with  "Quality  Circles",  In 
which  workers  and  management  seek  to 
heighten  the  Importance  of  quality  control 
and  find  methods  to  increase  it; 

Joint  labor-management  productivity  pro- 
grams as  being  tried  In  the  steel  and  auto 
Industries; 

Experiments  In  "quallty-of-worklng  life" 
and  employes  participation,  where  workers 
exercise  more  Influence  cer  lob  de^l^.  work 
hours  and  pace,  and  occupational  health  and 
safety; 

Continuing  public  suoport.  through  tax 
credits  for  employee  stock  ownership  olans 
and  financial  support  through  the  Bank  for 
Oooperattves  and  SBA.  for  programs  of  par- 
tial or  full  employee  ownership; 

Voluntary  programs  of  profit  sharing  or 
subsidized  stock  purchase  plans  for  all 
emT>ioyees. 

Increasing  Information  to  Workers  on 
Coming  Labor  BCarket  Changes  Due  to 
InnoivatloBs: 

Through  public  and  private  programs, 
workers  can  better  plan  for  Innovation  with 
advance  notice  of  major  changes: 

Establish  an  explicit  program,  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  technol- 
ogy forecasting  and  Its  Impact  on  the  work- 
force, to  be  used  In  designing  and  moblllzln;; 
public  and  private  assistance  programs: 

"ntrough  voluntary  action  and  collective 
bargaining,  man«g*nicQt  should  provide  ad- 
vance Information  to  workers  and  their 
unions  about  planned  Innovations. 

Helping  Workers  Through  L*bor  Market 
Transitions: 

Creation  of  a  national  program  of  adjust- 
ment and  training  assistance  analogous  to 
the  TrwOib  Adjiistment  Assistance  Program 
but  with  greater  emphasis  on  retraining  and 
relocation; 

Corporate  commitment  to  Internal  retrain- 
ing and  upgrading  where  technology  changes 
the  structure  of  work; 

Workforce  reductions  through  attrition 
rather  than  immediate  euti  in  employment. 

Publicly  financed  continuing  education 
centers,  through  CETA  and  the  vocational 
educational  system,  targeted  and  custom- 
designed  for  specific  firms  and  Industries 
facing  rapid  changes  In  employment  levels 
and  job  content. 
r«oifOTiirG  BxsouBcx  ivncixKCT  n*  TAMonf 
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nesources  and  technology  are  Inextricably 
Inter-related.  Proeperlty  and  Indeed  survival 
for  human  beings  are  contingent  on  uninter- 
rupted flows  of  a  variety  of  resourcee — In- 
cludlnK  food,  enenrv,  flber,  water,  and  met- 
als— and  maintaining  these  flows  and  deriv- 
ing services  from  them  Is  what  technology  la 
all  about. 

Historically,  much  that  was  unique  In  the 
American  tecbnolofry  experience  wss  due  to 
America's  great  resource  abundance.  Much  of 
the  direction  of  technological  Innovation  was 


specifically  geared  to  the  Intensive  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources  which  existed  In 
considerable  abundance  relative  to  capital 
and  labor.  Specifically,  if  foesll  fuels  had  not 
been  in  abundant  supply  and  cheaply  avail- 
able, different  technologies,  a  different  path 
of  Innovations,  and  even  a  different  type  of 
science  would  likely  have  developed  and  pos- 
sibly would  have  led  to  a  radically  different 
type  of  society. 

Today,  the  fossil  fuel  era  is  drawing  to  a 
close  at  the  same  time  that  a  number  of 
complex,  long-run  environmental  and  re- 
source trends  are  emerging.  The  action 
arenas  In  the  ISSOs  will  be  renewable  energy, 
toxics  (Including  hazardous  waste  dl^>osal 
and  groundwater  contamination),  land  use 
(Including  soil  loss),  and  global  environ- 
mental problems  (Including  deforestation, 
desertification,  carbon-dloxlde  build-up,  acid 
rain  and  the  depletion  of  the  osone  layer). 

In  order  to  begin  meeting  such  challenges 
at  the  same  time  that  we  pursue  healthy 
rates  of  economic  growth,  the  United  States 
must  begin  movement  toward  a  more  re- 
source-efficient, environmentally  benign  pat- 
tern of  growth.  We  must  affect  transition 
from  a  "linear"  economy  In  which  extracted 
resources  move  through  production  processes 
and  are  ultimately  disposed  of  as  waste  In 
some  form  to  a  "circular"  one  in  which  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  output  would  not  be 
eventually  discarded  as  rubbish  but  would  be 
recycled  for  further  production.  This  will 
encompass  action  in  five  major  areas:  in- 
vesting In  resource  renewal,  controlling  pol- 
lution and  toxic  wastes,  developing  renew- 
able energy  sources,  increasing  energy  con- 
servation, and  establishing  a  natloneJ  mate- 
rials policy. 

The  general  principle  of  the  19808  will  be 
learning  how  to  get  more  from  less  and  then 
having  the  will  to  do  it.  The  implications 
for  corporations  are  that  they  should:  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  development  of  pro- 
duction methods,  technologies,  and  products 
that  extend  the  life  of  renewable  resources; 
mazlnUze  the  sustainable  yield  of  renewable 
resources;  reduce  energy  and  resource  use 
p>er  unit  of  output;  eliminate  or  cut  down 
on  the  creation  of  waste;  allow  for  recycling; 
provide  for  greater  longevity  and  durability; 
and  ensure  that  they  do  not  overburden  the 
"public  service"  functions  (such  as  waste 
assimilation  rendered  by  the  natural 
environment). 

Corporations  that  will  prove  successful  in 
the  1083b  will  be  those  that  launch  a  design 
revolution  that  will  improve  the  perform- 
ance, energy  efllclency,  and  durability  of 
consumer  goods.  Products  designed  to  be 
dtirabie,  to  use  less  materials,  to  be  easily 
repaired,  to  pollute  less,  and  to  have  lower 
operating  costs  will  be  recognized  for  their 
value — their  lifecycle  costs  will  be  lower  than 
competing,  less  efficient  brands. 

The  interaction  between  technological  in- 
novation, resources  and  economic  growth  is 
best  displayed  in  the  information  revolution 
that  the  United  States  Is  in  the  midst  of. 
This  involves  a  transformation  in  Us  eco- 
nomic structure  from  one  based  primarily 
on  manuf  acttiring  and  Industry  to  one  baaed 
primarily  on  information,  knowledge  and 
conmiunicattons.  Since  the  information 
revolution  Is  extremely  sparing  of  energy 
and  materials,  it  will  help  footer  greater  en- 
vironmental quality  in  the  1080s  by  produc- 
ing much  less  pollution  in  the  first  place. 
The  Industrial  Revolution,  highly  dependent 
on  large  quantities  of  increasingly  scarce 
energy  and  raw  materials,  will  be  limited  by 
the  paucity  or  high  price  of  these  necessary 
ingredients.  The  information  revolution, 
fueled  by  silicon  (one  of  the  most  abundant 
elements  o^  earth)  and  by  Intellectual 
achievements.  Is  destined  for  long-continued 
growth  as  Its  knowledge  base  Inevitably 
increases. 

Another  likely  major  arena  in  which  tech- 


nological Innovation  and  resources  will  posi- 
tively Interact  in  the  1080s  will  be  the  de- 
velopment  of  resource-conserving  technology 
as  a  new  approach  to  pollution  abatement. 
Such  technology  will  both  conserve  resources 
and  lower  the  cost  of  pollution  abatement 
by  working  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  pol- 
lution in  processes  and  products  before 
waste  is  created.  If  waste  Is  broadly  viewed 
as  the  Irrational  use  of  more  than  necessary 
resources  to  fulfill  human  needs  and  objec- 
tives, then  resource  conservation  becomes 
a  positive  image  for  the  application  of  tech- 
nology to  fulfill  human  needs  and  aspira- 
tions without  destructive  Impact  on  the 
environment. 

The  key  principle  which  needs  to  be  re- 
peatedly emphasized  is  that  natural  re- 
sources and  the  physical  environment  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  foundation  upon 
which  all  future  economic  activity  will  be 
constructed.  This  principle.  Indeed,  Is  a 
much  needed  component  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics which  must  come  to  incorporate  the 
fact  that  biological  capital  is  equally  as  Im- 
portant as  financial  caoltal  for  achieving 
long-run  sustainable  growth. 

We  are  entering  an  era  in  which  our  eco- 
nomic prosperity,  the  condition  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  quality  of  our  lives  will 
be  determined  by  how  carefully  we  utlltw 
our  remaining  nonrenewable  resources  and 
by  how  successfully  we  enhance  and  sustain 
our  renewable  resources.  By  maintaining 
and  rekindling  our  soils,  fisheries,  forest 
lands,  and  recreational  resources,  and  by 
changing  our  water  and  energy  policies  to 
emphasize  conservation,  we  can  restore  the 
wealth  and  vitality  of  our  resource  base  as 
a  rich  inherlUnce  for  future  generations. 
nxtrsTXATivx  polict  options 
Establishing  a  National  Materials  Policy: 
A  national  materials  policy  should  be  for- 
mulated— by  a  coalition  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  public  interest  groups — that  would 
be  designed  to  provide  adequate  resources 
and  resource  substitutes  for  the  future, 
stressing  conservation  measures  while  bal- 
ancing material  needs  and  envlronmeital 
considerations.  It  would  establish  a  broad 
array  of  economic  Incentives  to  turn  our  In- 
dustrial structure  toward  lees  resource  and 
energy-intensive  technologies  and  production 
processes. 

Controlling  Pollution  and  Toxic  Wastes: 
Greater  resource  efficiency  and  stimulating 
technological  innovation  should  be  empha- 
sized   In    the    environmental    control    area 
through  such  measures  as: 

1.  Environmental  regulations  stressing,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  degree,  process  change 
compliance  rather  than  end-of-plpe  controls; 

2.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
adopting  resource  conserving  techncrfogy  as 
a  major  pollution  abatement  strategy. 

To  Improve  U.S.  ability  to  handle  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  protect  human  health,  the 
U.S.  government  should : 

1.  Encourage  states  to  grapple  with  the 
Issue  of  siting  hazardous  waste  facilities  and 
guarantee  continued  federal  assistance  on 
siting  problems; 

a.  Convene  the  Second  National  Waste  Ex- 
change Congress  to  encourage  trading  of  In- 
dustrial wastes  and  by-products  as  an  alter- 
native to  disposal; 

3.  Eitabllsh  specific  programs  to  Identify 
and  use  relevant  foreign  science  and  tech- 
nology related  to  control,  recovery,  and  re- 
cycling of  wastes.  Technology  on  waste  con- 
trol from  other  countries  Is,  In  certain  in- 
stances, much  superior  to  what  now  exists  In 
the  United  SUtes.  Large  benefits  could  accrue 
from  a  minimal  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  United  States  should  eMure  that  full 
consideration  of  the  CO,  problem  Is  given, 
both  in  the  development  of  domestic  energy 
policy  and  In  the  international  arena: 

1.  Analyses  should  examine  the  environ- 
mental, economic,  and  social  implications  of 


alternative  energy  futures  that  Involve  vary- 
ing reliance  on  foesll  fuels  and  they  should 
examine  alternative  mecharUsms  and  ap- 
proaches, international  and  domestic,  for 
controlling  CO,  buUdup.  ^  ..  »^  ♦„ 

2  Special  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
determining  what  would  be  a  prudent  upper 
bound  on  global  CO,  concentrations. 

3.  The  United  States  should  continue  to 
work  toward  international  cooperation  on 
research,  with  the  goal  of  eventually  forming 
a  concensus  on  the  seriousness  of  the  CO, 
problem  and  the  desirabUity  and  need  of 
taking  International  actions  to  avoid  serious 
climate  modification. 

Developing  Renewable  Energy  Sources: 

An  interagency  Task  Force  should  be  es- 
tablished to  chart  a  realistic  path  for  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  getting  20  percent  of  our 
energy  from  renewable  energy  by  the  year 
2000.  The  active  Involvement  of  the  private 
sector  and  state  governments  in  design  and 
implementation  should  also  be  en.-ured.  Ex- 
amples of  elements  that  should  be  Included 
In  the  plan  are  the  following: 

1.  Existing  DOE  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Incentive,  grant,  and  R&D  programs 
should  be  evaluated  and  funds  directed  to 
successful  programs; 

2.  Federal  regulations  and  programs  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  Impeding  energy 
productivity  in  the  economy  should  be 
Identified  and  changes  recommended; 

3.  Existing  incentive,  grant  and  R&D  pro- 
grams at  the  state  level  should  b?  evaluated, 
the  Information  widely  disseminated,  and 
funds  directed  to  successful  programs. 

Increasing  Energy  Conservation: 
A  national  energy  conservation  plan,  with 
near-  and  lone-term  sectoral  goals,  should 
be  developed  that  would  assess  the  relative 
cost-efTectlveness  of  the  alternatives,  both 
those  being  practiced  and  those  stlU  being 
tested. 

In  order  to  foster  greater  energy  conserva- 
tion efforts,  states  could : 

1.  Implement  a  variety  of  Incentives  to  In- 
crease the  rate  of  investment  in  energy  con- 
servation such  as  no-Interest  loan  programs, 
free  residential  audits,  and  conservation  and 
solar  rebates  to  builders  of  new  homes; 

2.  Provide  a  Joint  federal-state  tax  credit 
for  the  Installation  of  Insulation  and  other 
specified  enerey  conservation  devices  In 
residence*  and  other  dwellings; 

3.  Appropriate  funds  to  nrovlde  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  leases,  and  partlcloatlon  agree- 
ments to  encouraiic  eneigv  conservation  and 
the  use  of  renewable  energy  resources  In  ag- 
riculture. 

Investing  In  Resource  Renewal: 
The  Federal  government  should  structure 
a  major  national  commitment  around  two 
basic  and  inter-relattd  objectives: 

1.  To  merge  the  production  and  uf*  of  our 
dwindling  supplies  of  non-renewable  res- 
ources; 

2.  TO'  encourage  and  smooth  the  transition 
toward  more  reliance  In  the  economy  on  pro- 
duction and  better  management  of  renewable 
resources. 

Using  what  Is  perhaps  our  most  Important 
renewable  resource,  agricultural  land,  as  an 
example  of  what  could  be  done  to  ensure  the 
long-run  sustalna.blllty  of  our  renewable  res- 
ource base,  the  tollowing  steps  should  be 
debated  and  acted  upon: 

1.  The  Federal  government  should  assist 
state  and  local  governments  to  develop  effec- 
tive programs  to  reduce  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  land  to  nonfarm  uses.  This  pro- 
gram of  assistance  should  Include: 

Provision  of  technical,  financial,  and  edu- 
cational assistance  to  approved  programs  of 
state  and  local  government  wlshllng  to  devel- 
op agricultural  land  oreservatlon  policies; 

Provision  of  Information  and  assistance  to 
state  and  local  ijovemments  to  rank  local  ag- 
ricultural land  according  to  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, probable  development  pressures. 


and  other  factors  to  determine  which  land  Is 
most  In  need  of  protection  In  an  agricultural 
land  retention  program. 

2.  The  Federal  government  shovild  establish 
an  Agricultural  Laud  Conservation  Fund  to 
help  finance  state  and  local  conservation  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  for  erosion  con- 
trol, and  agricultural  land  retention.  Financ- 
ing of  the  fund  could  be  tied  to  major  sources 
of  demand  on  agricultural  resources  while 
still  maintaining  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
products; 

3.  State  and  local  governments  shotild  ex- 
amine, adopt,  and  better  utilize  available 
growth  management  tools,  such  as  zoning, 
minimum  lot  size  and  sewer  regulations,  to 
discourage  conversion. 

In  order  to  promote  recycling  and  Its  as- 
sociated technologies,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should: 

1.  End  freight  rates  that  discriminate 
against  secondary  materials; 

2.  Repeal  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  minerals; 

3.  Take  steps  to  internalize  the  cost  of 
disposing  of  materials.  Including:  Imposing 
a  schedule  of  national  solid  waste  disposal 
charges  on  the  sale  or  transfer,  at  the  bulk 
production  level,  of  rigid  consumer  contain- 
ers and  of  flexible  consumer  packaging  and 
paper,  and  reviewing  the  exjjerience  of  the 
French.  Japanese  and  Norwegian  govern- 
ments in  setting  up  orderly  guaranteed  mar- 
kets for  recycled  paper  through  such  meas- 
\u«s  as  subsidized  collecting  centers,  storage 
space  and  guaranteed  prices; 

4.  Explore  ways  to  facilitate  the  recycling 
of  urban  solid  wastes,  particularly  to  recover 
more  of  the  energy  potential  of  municipal 
solid  vmste. 

States  should  establish  an  Energy  and  Re- 
sources Fund  that  Is  designed  to  replenish 
the  state's  natural  resource  base  and  to  In- 
vest in  practical  energy  programs  as  a  means 
to  provide  expanded  economic  opporttmltles 
and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  future 
generations .« 


bration  electing  the  12  apostles,  or  board 
members  of  the  church.  The  other  apos- 
tles, who  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
nomination during  the  Interim  of  the 
general  assembly,  are:  The  Right  Rever- 
end Otha  Miema  Keiiy,  the  Right  Rever- 
end Louis  Henry  Ford,  Bishop  Frederick 
Douglas  Washington,  Bish(H>  John  Seth 
Bailey,  Bishop  John  Walter  White, 
Bishop  Junlous  Augustus  Blalce,  Sr.. 
Bishop  John  Dale  Husband,  Bishop 
Cleveland  Landis  Anderson,  Jr.,  Bishop 
Leroy  Robert  Anderson,  Bishop  Chandler 
David  Owens,  and  Bishop  Orzo  Thurston 
Jones,  Jr. 

Bishop  Patterson  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Deborah  &iason  and  they  have  two 
children.  Elder  J.  O.  Patterson.  Jr.,  and 
.Tanet  Patterson. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  Bishop  Patterson 
and  congratulate  the  elected  officers  of 
the  church.* 


BISHOP  JAMES  OGLETHORPE  PAT- 
TERSON,  SR. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fellow 
Tennessean,  Bishop  James  Oglethorpe 
Patterson,  St.,  who  was  recently  reelected 
to  a  fourth  term  as  Presiding  Prelate  for 
the  Church  of  Crod  in  Christ. 

On  April  8,  1981.  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Bishop  Patterson  was  reelected  as  the 
administrative,  spiritual,  and  titular 
Head  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Serving  as  the  Church  of  God's  admin- 
istrator for  the  past  12  years.  Bishop 
Patterson  is  reknowned  as  one  of  the 
country's  foremost  religious  leaders.  His 
contributions  to  the  civil  rights  and  hu- 
man rights  movements  are  a  tribute  to 
the  fine  church  in  which  he  serves. 

Under  Bishop  Patterson's  leadership, 
the  Church  of  God  in  Christ  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  building  a  multiservice 
religious  cwivention  center  in  downtown 
Memphis  which  will  be  called  the  Saints 
Center.  Bishop  Patterson  has  led  the  de- 
nomination in  the  purchase  of  prime 
downtown  property  totaling  more  than 
900,000  square  feet.  The  first  phase  of 
this  mammoth  building  task  is  now  un- 
derway and  will  transform  the  Old 
Chisca  Plaza  Hotel  into  a  school  of  reh- 
gion  and  university. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  was  held  at 
the  Pentecostal  Temi-le  Institutional 
Church  of  God  in  Christ  during  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Third  Quadrennial  cele- 


S.  351— JURISDICTION  TRANSFEJtOP 
SAND,  GRAVEL,  AND  STONE  OPER- 
ATIONS 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Wallop  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record:) 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  jo'.n  Messrs.  Wallop  and 
BuHPEBS  in  cosponsorlng  their  bill,  S. 
351,  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  stone  operations  from  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
to  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

This  leg  slative  proposal  rectifies  a 
serious  fiaw  in  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977,  while  at  the  same 
time  provides  vital  relief  necessary  for 
overregulated  small  businesses.  The 
transfer  has  received  a  gre  it  deal  of  at- 
tention in  both  Houses  during  the  96th 
Congress  with  remarkably  broad  sup- 
port, and  I"  feel  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  favorably  on  this  matter. 

When  Congress  passed  the  M=ne  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977,  one  flaw  was  to 
apply  the  law  to  sand  and  gravel  borrow 
pits  and  quarry  operations  used  by  con- 
tractors as  an  adjimct  to  their  highway, 
dam  or  other  job  sites.  This  authority  in 
effect  makes  mine  operators  of  contrac- 
tors and  mine  operators  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  owning  the  pit  or  quarry  proj?- 
erty.  It  is  not  sensible  to  apply  the 
stringent  requirements  necessary  for 
certain  mnes  on  all  kinds  of  mining- 
regardless  of  size,  safety  records,  nature 
and  scope  of  their  activities.  Current  ■ 
law,  however,  does  just  that. 

Sand,  gravel,  and  stone  ooeratlons  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  en- 
forcement mechanisms  mandated  for  the 
entire  minin?  industry,  when  in  reality, 
the  surface  m'ning  procedures  of  this 
industry  have  little  similarity  to  other 
mining  procedures.  The  equipment  u»d 
is  more  analogous  to  that  used  In  the 
construction  industry  or  by  general  in- 
dustry, and  the  training  requ  rements 
under  MSHA's  regulations  are  a  waste 
of  tme  and  money  for  surface  miners. 

Training  under  OSHA  will  be  of  mudi 
more  value  and  more  appropriate  for  the 
types  of  operations  in  the  sand,  gravel. 
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and  stene  industry.  In  •ddltioD.  the  In- 
dustry  la  composed  of  very  small  mining 
operattona.  with  exemplary  safety  rec- 
ords, even  as  measured  by  MSHA's  own 
sUtlstlcs. 

Mr.  President,  sand,  gravel,  and  stone 
operations  should  never  have  been  In- 
cluded in  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act.  The  transfer  will,  however,  be  wel- 
comed for  other  reasons.  Paced  with  es- 
calating costs,  many  sand,  gravel,  and 
stone  operators  are  literally  being  regu- 
lated out  of  business.  Currently,  many  of 
these  operators  run  facilities  which  are 
also  subject  to  OSHA  rules.  This  trans- 
lates to  double  trouble  with  two  Federal 
regulating  agencies  visiting  the  same  site 
for  the  purpose  of  enforced  safety  and 
health  laws. 

The  regulatwy  ways  of  the  Occupa- 
tl<mal  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
are  also  less  objectionable  than  those  of 
MSHA.  Courtesy  inspections  of  operating 
sites,  a  provision  for  State  plans,  and 
fewer  inspections  with  generally  smaller 
civil  penalties  are  all  included  in  OSHA's 
authmlty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Inflexibility  of 
MSHA,  coupled  with  serious  flaws  in  the 
original  act.  require  that  we  look  for 
more  sensitive  and  less  rigid  solutions. 
The  transfer  of  sand,  gravel,  and  stone 
mining  operations  to  OSHA  is  of  signifi- 
cant importance.  Relief  is  needed  now  for 
these  operators.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  to  act 
promptly  on  this  matter.* 


May  19.  1981 


WADE  AND  MARTHA  DICKERSON: 
TWO  SPECIAL  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  Michigan 
will  soon  lose  two  very  special  and  impor- 
tant citizens.  Wade  and  Martha  Dicker- 
son  are  retiring  after  30  years  of  service 
to  their  community.  They  have  been  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  foster-parent  program 
through  the  Macomb-Oakland  Regional 
Center,  and  have  guided  four  young  men 
with  severe  mental  disabiliUes  to  inde- 
pendoice.  During  this  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DickCTson  opened  their  home  to  two 
other  perstms.  as  well  as  a  staff  to  serve 
their  needs. 

The  Dlckersons  exemplify  a  giving 
spirit,  and  they  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  assistance  of  the  disadvantaged. 
In  doing  this,  all  of  our  hves  have  been 
enriched.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  work  that 
Martha  Dickerson  has  done  at  the  Unl- 
versity  of  Michigan  in  the  area  of  devel- 
opmental disability  has  given  guidance 
■and  knowledge  to  millicms  of  others  who 
have  children  with  these  problems,  or 
who  are  foster  parents  facing  the  dilOcul- 
Ues  of  raising  children  with  such  dis- 
abilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  the  director  of  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Mental  Health  which  de- 
scribes some  of  the  contributions  that  the 
Dtckersoos  have  made  to  their  commu- 
nity. I  ask  to  have  that  letter  printed  In 
the  Rbcoio  f<dlowing  my  statement,  and 
I  add  my  vrtce  in  wishing  this  truly 
frtraordlnary  couple  a  fruitful  and 
happy  retirement 


The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  DoNAU>  W.  RiBcut.  Jr., 
Dirkaen  BuiULing, 
WaaMnnton,  D.C. 

DKAJi  BBMAToa:  It  la  with  much  pleaaure 
th*t  I  bring  to  your  attention  a  celebration. 
Wade  and  Martha  Dickerson  are  moving 
from  the  area  this  spring  after  living  In 
Parmlngton  for  over  30  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickerson  have  been  foster 
parenU  through  the  Macomb-Oakland  Re- 
gional Center  since  November  of  1973,  and 
have  consistently  provided  for  the  optimal 
Individual  growth  and  development  of  four 
young  men  who  had  previously  been  Instl- 
tutlonallxed.  Their  situation  was  somewhat 
remarkable  In  that  Wade,  retired  from  self- 
employment,  was  the  primary  care  provider. 
Wade  effecUvely  carried  out  his  belief  In  the 
dignity  of  mankind  through  bis  commitment 
to  foster  the  personal  independence  of  each 
of  the  men  entrusted  to  his  care.  Martha  has 
been  an  active  advocate  of  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  through  her  Involvement 
not  only  as  a  foster  parent,  but  as  a  Program 
Associate  m  Social  Work  with  the  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Mental  Retardation  and  Re- 
lated DlsabUltles  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Martha  has  directed  the  Institutes 
Human  Fulfillment  Project  and.  more  re- 
cently, the  Project  on  Aging.  She  has  had 
supervisory  responsibility  for  a  number  of 
social  work  studenu  and  was  a  lecturer  for 
the  School  of  Social  Work.  Martha's  first 
book.  Our  Four  Boys,  relates  the  Dlckersons 
experiences  as  foster  parents  and  provides 
guidance  to  others  participating  In  the  foster 
care  program.  Her  second  book  Is  nearlng 
publication  and  deals  with  social  work 
perspectives. 

The  Dlckersons  have  recently  announced 
their  plans  to  retire  after  having  led  an  ac- 
tive life  raising  a  family  and  dedicating 
many  years  to  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
developmentally  disabled.  We  feel  it  would 
be  most  appropriate  to  recognize  the  service 
these  two  extraordinary  people  have  rendered 
and  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  thU 
matter.  A  reception  Is  being  planned  In  their 
honor  for  Sunday,  May  24,  1981,  at  7:00  p.m. 
and  will  be  held  at  my  home  at  2701  Middle- 
belt.  West  Bloomfield.  This  gathering  would 
be  especially  meaningful  for  the  Dlckersons 
If  we  could  present  them  with  a  certificate 
or  citation  from  you  acknowledging  their  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  citizens  we  mutually 
serve. 

Thank  you  for  your  sincere  consideration 
of  this  request,  and  I  hope  you  wUl  be  able 
to  attend.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  re- 
quire additional  Information,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

GEaAUl  PaOVKNCAL, 

Director.^ 


BANKRUPTCY  LAW 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10  I  introduced  S.  992  which  would 
amend  present  bankruptcy  law. 

At  that  time.  I  noted  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  filings  for  personal  bankruptcy. 
In  the  12  months  ending  in  June  of  1980 
there  was  a  60-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  bankruptcy  filings.  An  all- 
time  record  number  of  314.000  filings 
were  made  in  that  year.  Some  have  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  600.000  bank- 
ruptcy petitions  may  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  this  year. 

I  believe  that  our  bankruptcy  laws 
must  be  equitable  and  understanding  and 
they  must  demonstrate  compassion  for 


those  who  suffer  financial  crises.  At  the 
same  time  the  law  must  be  fair  to  those 
who  extend  credit  in  good  faith. 

As  well,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  those 
most  hurt  by  the  present  proliferation  of 
bankruptcy  are  those  with  moderate  in- 
comes who  seek  credit  and  work  dili- 
gently to  repay  their  debts. 

They  are  the  pe<H>Ie  who  are  going  to 
have  the  most  difficulty  obtaining  needed 
credit  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  suffer  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy has  been  the  focus  of  increasing 
media  attention.  Two  recent  articles 
clearly  present  the  problem  we  face 
today. 

One  was  written  by  the  nationally  syn- 
dicated co'umnist  Sylvia  Porter  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  May  7. 
1981.  The  second   was  printed   in   the 
May  25. 1981  edition  of  US.  News  Si  World 
Report   and    was    written    by    Jeannye 
Thornton.  For  the  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask   that  these  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  May  7, 1981) 
Pmsonal  BAKKXirFicin  An  OrrxN  Doocma 
RxFoaii  Act's  Dmxr 
(By  Sylvia  Prater) 
Trend-Spotter:  A  Midwest  heart  surgeon 
who  earned  1120.000  a  year  filed  bankruptcy 
when  he  left  his  position.  During  his  few 
months  of  unemployment,  reports  the  Na- 
tional   Consumer    Finance    Association,    be 
wiped  out   $46,000   In   debta   and   then  be 
secured  another  post  with  another  hospital 
at  his  former  salary  of  SIO.OOO  a  month. 

Trend-Spotter:  Plastered  on  New  York  City 
subway  cards  are  le^al  advertisements  em- 
phasizing how  easy  It  Is  to  file  for  bankrupt- 
cy. One  typical  card  reads:  "End  Debt 
Threats — We  vrtll  stop  lawsuits:  End  or  re- 
duce monthly  payments;  Eliminate  student 
and  other  loans;  Prevent  salary  garnishment 
and  collection  phone  calls;  Help  you  keep 
your  pr<^>erty  and  assets.  Other  legal  services 
available." 

Trend-Spotter:  Personal  bankruptcies  well 
may  soar  into  the  epidemic  range  In  1981 
of  around  600,000 — as  against  a  total  of 
397,000  Individuals  who  went  bankrupt  In 
1980,  and  compared  with  less  than  200.000 
in  1979.  analysts  of  finance  companies  esti- 
mate. 

The  forces  sparking  this  extremely  un- 
healthy development  go  beyond  the  business 
trend  and  Into  (1)  the  liberalized  provisions 
of  the  new  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code;  and 
(2)  the  1978  Federal  Trade  Commission  rul- 
ing that  permits  lawyers  to  advertise  their 
specialties.  It  need  not  be  stressed  that  this 
was  scarcely  the  FTC's  intention.  But  the 
boom  in  bankruptcies  Is  an  Inadvertent  re- 
sult, nevertheless. 

The  fact  is  you  dont  even  have  to  be  un- 
employed or  show  you  are  In  a  financial 
siuee'e  to  file  for  personal  ban^-ruptcy.  Even 
individuals  with  annual  Incomes  ranging 
from  •2'i.OOO  to  8100,000  and  more  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  loopholes  in  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Reform  Act.  Under  this  law,  consumers 
can  keen  most  of  their  assets  and  settle  their 
debts  to  banks,  finance  companies,  retail 
establishments  and  credit  card  corporations 
with  one  to  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Hundreds 
of  compsnles  are  left  holding  the  bag  for 
tens  of  millions  of  doUan. 

An  Indisputably  negative  side  effect  of  the 
entire  bankruptcy  trend  Is  that  younger 
Americans  in  the  famUy  formation  stage, 
thoae  without  substantial  security  to  put  up 
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{or  loans,  are  finding  It  more  and  more  dUB- 
cult  to  get  credit.  The  strongest  asMto  they 
b»Te-^tbelr  future  eamlnga— are  excluded 
from  consideration  under  the  bankruptcy 
code.  MeanwhUe.  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation la  asking  Congress  to  amend  the 
code.  Citicorp  In  New  York  ha»  asked  the 
state  bar  association  to  sponsor  a  code  of 
ethics  In  legal  advertising.  Household  Fi- 
nance and  Beneficial  have  Imposed  rtUes 
against  new  loans  to  anyone  who  has  de- 
clared bankruptcy  In  the  past  10  year*. 

The  original  goal  was  admirable  In  every 
way:  to  create  a  manageable  bankruptcy 
code  that  would  help  and  protect  consumers 
in  a  catastrophic  financial  mess.  But  wiping 
out  the  debt  of  a  hlgh-Uvtng  famUy  without 
the  debtor  surrendering  any  aaseta.  after 
only  three  years?  And  not  allowing  a  credi- 
tor even  to  contact  a  debtor  once  a  bank- 
ruptcy petition  has  been  filed  by  an  attor- 
ney specializing  in  this  area? 

This  isn't  reUef  for  a  person  in  need.  This 
Is  license  for  a  spendthrift  with  a  lifestyle. 

[From    the    UjB.    News    *    World    Report. 
May  36.  1981] 

BXHtND  THE  StimOK  IM  PlXSONaL 

BAxnuLVrrcxEa 

An  epidemic  of  personal  bankruptcies  Is 
leading  to  demands  for  tightening  laws  de- 
signed to  give  debt-ndden  consumers  a  fresh 
start  In  life. 

While  some  experts  blame  Inflation  and 
high  unemployment  for  driving  families  deep 
Into  the  red,  others  point  the  finger  at  more- 
liberal  bankruptcy  policies  that  allow  peo- 
ple to  keep  a  much  bigger  share  of  their  as- 
sets. 

Particularly  upset  are  operators  of  busi- 
nesses, large  and  smaU,  that  have  been  sad- 
dled with  billions  of  doUars  In  unpaid  bills. 

Behind  all  the  concern  is  an  astronomical 
Jvmip  in  personal  bankruptcies  since  a  new 
federal  law  went  Into  effect  In  October,  1979. 

In  the  12  months  ended  Jime  30. 1980.  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  filings  rose  to  314,906.  a  60 
percent  increase  from  the  previous  year.  For 
1980  as  a  whole,  filings  toUled  410,695.  far 
above  the  record  reached  dtiring  the  1975  re- 
cession. This  year,  predlctlona  are  that  some 
500,000  individuals  wlU  file  to  have  the  courts 
wipe  out  all  or  part  of  their  debts  through 
bankruptcy. 

"PAB  m  ncns" 

Says  economist  and  former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  member  Andrew  Brimmer  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C:  "Many  forces  are  at  work  In 
causing  bankruptcies  to  rise — among  them 
unemployment,  recesslmi  and  infiatlon. 
But  bankruptcy  filings  are  far  In  excess  of 
what  one  would  expect.  We  estimate  the 
bankruptcies  under  the  new  law  to  be  be- 
tween 136.000  and  161.000  larger  than  would 
have  resulted  from  economic  factors  alone." 

Brimmer,  whose  consulting  firm  recently 
completed  a  study  on  bankruptcy,  declares 
that  the  new  federal  law  "went  too  far"  in 
protecting  the  property  of  mdivlduals  from 
creditors. 

The  law,  called  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act.  provides  two  basic  ways  for  filing  per- 
sonal bankruptcy.  One  method — Chi4>ter  7 
of  the  code — writes  off  aU  debt  exceot  for 
alimony.  chUd  support,  taxes  and  debts  In- 
curred by  fraud  or  embe^lement.  The  other. 
Chapter  13,  allows  emoloyed  people  with 
steady  Incomes  to  pay  off  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  debts  over  a  36-month  period  while 
retalnlncc  their  property. 

Under  both  methods,  the  filer  is  allowed  to 
keep  many  of  his  or  her  assets — including 
Jewelry  valued  at  up  to  $500,  tools  and  boo>8 
worth  as  much  as  8750  and  eouitv  of  up  to 
81.200  in  a  car  and  up  to  $16,000  in  a  house. 
"niOM  who  do  not  own  a  hoi<se  may  keep  as 
much  as  815.000  In  other  propertv. 

Any  Item  worth  less  than  S200  a.<so  can 
be  kept,  a  provision  that  crlUcs  say  leaves 


many  loopholes.  For  example,  a  set  of  sil- 
verware, worth  far  more  than  $200  when 
considered  as  a  whole,  could  be  kept  by  a 
family  because  each  Individual  piece  of  the 
set  normsUy  would  be  worth  less  than  $200. 

In  addition,  information  on  a  bankruptcy 
now  remains  In  a  person's  credit  records  for 
only  10  years,  as  opposed  to  14  years  before 
the  new  law. 

When  benefits  of  the  federal  law  are  com- 
bined with  the  liberal  bankruptcy  provisions 
of  such  states  as  California,  New  York,  Texas 
and  Wisconsin,  exemptions  become  even 
more  generous. 

For  example,  in  New  York  there  is  no  dol- 
lar limit  on  personal-property  exemptions. 
In  California,  exemptions  are  provided  by 
Item  rather  than  doUar  amounts  so  that 
some  couples  may  keep  up  to  $100,000  worth 
of  valuables.  In  Texas,  the  permitted  ex- 
emptions Include  up  to  200  acres  of  rural 
land  In  one  or  more  parcels  for  a  couple.  In 
cities,  land  valued  at  up  to  $10,000 — includ- 
ing the  house  that  may  be  on  It — is  exempt. 

Unless  a  state  specifically  denies  residents 
tne  option  of  taking  federal  exemptions, 
those  filing  for  bankruptcy  may  choose 
either  federal  or  state  exemptions.  Couplps 
often  can  take  advantage  of  both — the  wife 
claiming  one.  the  husband  getting  the  other. 

WSALTHT    BANKXtTPTS? 

Lawrence  Young,  assistant  counsel  for 
Beneficial  Finance,  a  nationwide  loan  firm, 
says  that  the  net  effect  of  the  federal  law  is 
to  exempt  nearly  $30,000  in  property  from 
what  the  average  debtor  would  have  to  pay 
creditors. 

While  many  of  those  in  bankruptcy  truly 
have  few  resources  for  debts,  critics  charge 
that  the  liberal  laws  now  allow  even  those 
with  large  personal  holdings  to  abandon 
their  obligations. 

The  National  Consumer  Finance  Asw- 
datlon  cites  the  case  of  a  surgeon  in  the 
Midwest  wbo  earned  $138,000  a  year  but  filed 
for  bankruptcy  on  $145,000  in  unsecured 
debts.  He  then  walked  away  with  $40,000  in 
equity  in  a  home,  which  he  sold  two  weeks 
later. 

A  credit  union  In  Pennsylvania  reports 
that  a  man  obtained  a  home-improvement 
loan  of  $6,800  and  a  new-car  loan  of  $6,900. 
then  fUed  bankruptcy.  At  the  time,  he  and 
his  wife  bad  a  combined  mcome  of  $30,000, 
with  no  dependents. 

The  owner  of  an  auto-parts  store  in  South 
Dakota  tells  of  a  customer  who  went  bank- 
rupt owing  him  $225  for  tools.  Six  mont^s 
later,  the  merchant  was  still  unable  to  re- 
claim the  tools  or  even  get  a  partial  pay- 
ment; yet  the  customer  was  allowed  to  bor- 
row $3,000  from  a  bank  to  buy  a  truck. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  of  California  points  to 
a  recent  loan  application  in  whic>>  a  co'ir>v 
reported  that  they  bad  filed  bankruptcy  to 
unload  a  large  debt — mostly  educational 
loans  covering  16  years  of  schooling — in  or:ler 
to  save  money  tc  buy  a  house. 

Notes  economist  Brimmer:  "We  now  have 
a  number  of  middle-class  people  who  cou''' 
afford  to  pay  their  debts  without  too  much 
strain  but  are  walking  away  from  them." 

A  profile  by  Brinmier's  firm  of  tboise  who 
declared  bankruptcy  last  year  shows  that  78 
percent  were  emoloyed — nearly  half  of  them 
In  white-collar  Jobs.  About  62  percent  hai 
Income-,  between  $10  0^0  snd  $25,000.  with 
S.7  percent  earning  from  $25,000  to  $'^0.00". 

Observers  note  that  many  families  ha^e 
gotten  into  trouble  bv  fal'lng  to  trim  their 
speniin^  habits  at  a  time  when  incomes  f"*' 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  One  cret'lt  co"n- 
selor  in  New  York  City  describes  the  tyolcai 
person  he  sees  as  a  3S-v«ar-oM  man  with  a 
wl'e  and  one  child  earning  from  $18,000  to 
$25,000.  Average  s  mount  owed,  not  counting 
mortgage  obligations:  $8,600. 

"HEAD  OV^B  M  g  g  I  -ff ** 

Many  bankruptcy  applicants  are  victims 
of  setbacks  beyond  their  control.  "They  hxve 


gotten  head  over  heels  Into  debt  because  of 
divorce,  ue-th  in  the  family,  high  medical 
bills."  says  economist  Robert  Johnson  of 
Purdue  University's  Credit  Researoh  Cen- 
ter, "and  bankruptcy  aUows  them  a  fresh 
start  in  life." 

Still,  some  are  coaxed  into  action  by  a  bar- 
rage of  advertising  from  bankruptcy  lawyers, 
one  result  of  the  1978  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission nUlng  allowing  lawyers  to  adver- 
tise their  specialties. 

Ads  in  New  York  subways  herald  the  ease 
of  flllng  for  bankruptcy.  On  one  recent  day. 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ran  36  legal  ads.  12 
of  them  strictly  about  bankruptcy  services 
and  another  12  listing  that  service,  lue  ads 
often  stress  that  bankruptcy  can  provide 
quick  relief  with  no  real  adverse  effects. 

Yet  Leonard  Oroupe.  a  Chicago  bank- 
ruptcy attorney,  counters:  "There  are  some 
abuses,  but  the  media  Is  focusing  too  much 
on  abuses  rather  than  on  the  real  problem: 
Inflation  that  drives  people  to  push  the 
panic  button.  Most  jieople  who  go  through 
bankruptcy  do  so  because  they  have  to." 

While  the  legitimacy  of  more-liberal  bank- 
ruptcy laws  is  debated,  business  executives 
complain  about  being  stuck  with  a  mound 
of  unpaid  bills.  Last  year,  Montgomery  Ward 
lost  50.6  million  dollars  because  of  customer 
bankruptcies.  At  Sea:^  Roebuck  &  Company, 
customer  bankruptcies  rose  by  120  percent, 
adding  up  to  losses  of  46.3  million.  Beneflclal 
Finance  Corporation  reports  that  It  had 
bankruptcy  losses  of  42  mUlion  dollars,  up 
from  18  mlliion  in  1979. 

Among  146  military  credit  unloiu,  bank- 
ruptcy notices  Jumped  from  5,521  in  1979 
to  9392  in  1980.  SmaUer  credit  grantors  also 
are  taking  their  licks.  A  survey  of  retailers 
shows  that  looses  from  customer  bank- 
ruptcies were  up  203  percent  for  Brandels 
Company  In  Omaha.  110  percent  for  Younker 
Brothers  In  Des  Moines  and  265  percent  for 
McRae  s  in  Jackson,  Miss. 

Says  Albert  Totten,  a  Middletown,  Ohio, 
businessman:  "We  in  smaU  business  dread 
the  next  maU  delivery,  becatiae  the  un- 
jileasant  notice  of  another  bankruptcy  is 
almost  certain  to  be  there."  Others  note 
that  the  bankruptcy  wave  results  in  higher 
prices  and  steeper  credit  charges  for  aU 
consumers,  as  stores  try  to  recoup  tbelr 
losses. 

For  these  reasons,  business  Is  In  the  fore- 
front of  a  new  drive  to  tighten  regulaHons 
on  bankruptcy.  In  reaction  to  the  new  fed- 
eral law.  some  20  states  have  either  pas-«d 
or  are  framing  new  laws  that  override  the 
federal  code  and  dictate  leaner  property 
exemptions. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Bob  Dole  (R- 
Kans.)  U  considering  legislation  that  would 
reouire  people  flUng  for  bankruptcy  to  pay 
debts  according  to  their  abUity.  U  the  Judge 
so  ruled. 

Under  way.  too,  is  an  offlclal  study  by  the 
Admimstrattve  Office  of  the  VS.  Courts  to 
determ'ne  causv  of  the  rising  tide  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  to  recommend  changes.  The 
hope:  Snift  bankruptcy  Judgments  away 
from  the  discharge  of  all  debt  In  favor  of  a 
plan  for  paying  off  most  debts  over  a  period 
of  time.« 

ANNIVERSARY  OP  REPRESSION  IN 

KWANGJU 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1 
year  ago  this  week,  the  encouraging 
movement  toward  true  democracy  in 
Korea  was  shattered  by  a  mihtary  coup, 
the  arrest  of  Kim  Dae-Jung  and  him- 
dreds  of  other  political  leaders,  and  the 
bloody  suppression  of  student  protest  by 
martial  law  troops. 

In  the  city  of  Kwangju  and  elsewher* 
in  ChoUa  proidnce.  hundreds  were  killed 
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and  hundreds  more  Injured,  arrested  or 
forced  into  hiding  after  a  military  siege 
that  lasted  over  a  week.  Military  occu- 
pation of  the  city  inaugurated  a  relrn 
of  fear  that  continues  even  today.  Kim 
Dae-Jung,  who  was  nearly  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1971,  was  condemned  to  death 
before  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
life  Imprlsooment,  aa  fabricated  charges 
of  fomenting  this  rebellion. 

Today,  the  tragedy  olt  Kwangju  is  an 
unhealed  wound  in  the  politics  of  South 
Korea.  It  will  not  be  healed  until  all 
those  who  became  political  prisoners 
during  this  period,  especially  those  whose 
"crime"  coosisted  of  trying  to  mediate 
between  civilians  and  the  military,  are 
released.  It  will  not  be  healed  until  free- 
dom of  expression,  especially  for  the 
press  and  the  media,  is  gxiaranteed. 

It  will  not  be  healed  until  opposition 
leaders  are  permitted  to  participate 
freely  in  the  political  process  of  their 
nation,  and  until  the  movement  toward 
democracy  is  resumed  with  the  full  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  the  people  of 
South  Korea. 

There  is  and  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  North  Korea  have  had  to  en- 
dure decades  of  brutal  treatment  under 
a  totalltsrian  dictatorship.  For  from 
serving  as  a  pretext  for  repression  in  the 
South,  however,  this  fact  should  spur  the 
South  Korean  Government  to  protect 
and  increase  its  people's  freedoms,  and  to 
dramatize  the  contrast  with  the  North. 
As  true  friends  and  allies  of  South 
Korea,  we  should  never  ignore  the  harsh 
conditims  of  the  North:  but  we  must 
also  recognize  the  closeness  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  South  and  offer  our 
constant  encouragement  and  support  to 
those  who  pursue  freedom  in  that  land. 
I  remain  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  be  concerned  for  human 
rights  in  Korea,  for  without  the  will'ng 
support  of  a  government  by  its  people, 
both  security  and  freedom  itself  are  in 
peril. 

We  maintain  our  securitv  commitment 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  not  onlv  because 
of  our  national  interest  in  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Asia,  but  because  of  our  continu- 
ing dedication  to  fundamental  values  of 
liberty  and  Justice  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  That  should  be  our 
cause  in  America,  in  Korea,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  where  men  and  women 
yearn  to  be  free.* 


CHAIXENGE  TO  CANADA 

•  B«r.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
come greatly  concerned,  over  the  past 
several  m<»ths,  about  the  pattern  of 
Canadian  takeover  offers  for  American 
businesses.  My  investigations  have 
shown  that  these  developments  stem. 
in  large  part,  fnMn  unfair  advantages 
now  being  accorded  by  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  to  Canadian  businesses  and 
being  denied  to  thehr  American  c<»npeti- 
tors. 

The  Canadian  Foreign  Investment  Re- 
view Agency,  for  example,  can  bar  take- 


over bids  by  American  conpanies  for 
Canadian  companies,  and  has  done  so  on 
many  occasions  in  the  recent  past. 

There  are  no  comparable  barriers  to 
Canadian  companies  making  such  bids 
for  U.S.  companies,  as  evidenced  cur- 
rently by  Dome  Petroleum  Ltd.'s  bid  for 
an  interest  in  Conoco  Inc. 

The  pattern  of  discrimination  being 
practiced  by  the  Canadian  Government 
is  most  evident  in  the  natural  resources 
area,  especially  for  petroleum  and  min- 
erals. Canada's  new  national  energy 
program  provides  for  a  wide  range  of 
preferential  treatment  of  Canadian  in- 
terests versus  U.S.  companies  operating 
in  Canada — such  as  incentive  grants  for 
exploration  and  development;  preferred 
access  to  Federal  lands;  and  assistance 
in  financing  and  in  marketing. 

This  program  also  has  imposed  new 
taxes  and  pricing  schemes  which  .have 
depressed  the  market  value  of  oil  fuid 
gas  properties  in  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  encour- 
aging Canadian  companies  to  acquire 
foreign-held  Interests  at  these  depressed 
levels,  while,  through  its  Foreign  In- 
vestment Review  Agency,  denying  such 
acquisition  opportunities  to  foreign 
companies. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  situation  needs 
prompt  attention  to  avoid  irremediable 
harm  to  American  businesses  operating 
in  the  Department  of  Interior,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  granting  of  leases 
on  Federal  lands  to  foreign  companies  on 
fndings  of  reciproc'tv;  the  Department 
of  Energy;  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, which  should  be  concerned  about 
whether  the  take-over  bids  indicate  any 
need  for  more  stringent  regulations  of 
foreign  banks  in  matters  affecting  Amer- 
ican interests. 

I  intend  vigorously  to  pursue  these 
various  avenues  to  assure  that  our  Amer- 
ican Interests  are  being  fairly  treated. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times 
be  printed  into  the  Ricord. 
The  article  follows: 

Chaixcngb  to  Cakada 
CanMU's  national  energy  program,  and 
Washington's  reaction  to  It.  figure  In  the 
battle  that  Canada's  Doms  Petroleum  Is  wag- 
ing for  control  of  Conoco's  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary, Hudson's  Bay  OU  and  Oas. 

Conoco  U  yelling  unfair;  It  says  the  Cana- 
dian program  devalues  Hudson's  Bay  by  put- 
ting It  at  a  disadvantage  in  operations  on 
government  lands  compared  with  Canadian- 
owned  companies.  In  fact,  this  was  a  point 
cited  by  Dome  Itself  to  give  Its  tender  offer 
extra  appeal.  Dome  wante  to  buy  a  13  per- 
cent stake  In  Conoco  and  swap  that  for 
Conoco's  S3  percent  position  In  Hudson's 
Bay- 
Washington.  meanwhUe.  places  no  restric- 
tions on  what  the  Canadians  can  do  here, 
at  least  not  yet.  But  the  posslbUlty  grows 
ever  more  likely.  American  officials  said,  that 
the  United  States  will  react  by  striking  Can- 
ada from  a  list  of  so-called  reciprocal  coim- 
trles  that  may  control  leases  on  Federal 
lands. 

The  Canadian  energy  program  bars  compa- 
nies that  are  not  at  least  60  percent  Cana- 


dian-owned from  leasing  government  lands 
and  from  receiving  government  granU  that 
cover  up  to  80  percent  of  exploration  costs. 
American  legislation  grants  foreign  com- 
panies the  right  to  lease  Federal  lands  only 
If  their  governmsnts  grant  reciprocal  rights. 
Canada  Is  on  a  long  Hat  of  countries  accorded 
this  status,  but  could  be  the  first  ever  to  be 
removed.# 


JAPANESE  DEFENSE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
of  security  in  the  western  Pacific  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
This  was  msmlfested  by  the  recent  visit 
of  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  to  the 
United  States  and  the  amotmt  of  time 
both  he  and  President  Reagan  devoted  to 
defense  spending  levels. 

Last  August  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
Pfuticlpate  in  a  conference  held  in 
Tokyo  to  commemorate  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Treatv  of  Mutual  Coop- 
eration and  Security  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  During  the  conference 
the  issue  of  security  in  the  western 
Pacific  was  fully  addressed.  It  was  some- 
thin?  that  was  long  overdue  and  if  I 
might  quote  from  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield's  remarks  as  he  Introduced 
former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford: 

I  would  like  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
this  conference  Is  taking  place.  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  them  .  .  .  there  Is  no  more  Im- 
portant country  In  our  eyes  than  Japan. 

"Hie  issue  of  Japanese  defense  has  been 
addressed  Just  recently  In  a  background 
paper  put  out  bv  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. I  recommend  It  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Mat  0.  1981. 
jAPAimz  DxmraE  Polxct 
nmoDTTcnoir 
During  the  late  1940s,  the  United  States, 
responding  to  a  variety  of  pressures  occa- 
sioned by  the  Sovletlzatlon  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Commtmlst  takeover  in 
China,  came  to  desire  Japan  more  as  a  stable 
friend  than  as  a  defeated  enemy.  One  of  the 
most  Important  manifestations  of  this  new 
American  policy  was  an  intenslflcatlon  of  ef- 
forts from  1947  on  to  secure  and  negotiate  a 
peace  treatv  with  Japan.  On  the  same  day 
that  the  Peace  Treaty  was  finally  signed  in 
San  Francisco  In  19^1,  a  bilateral  security 
pact  was  slmultaneou«ly  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Japan. 

It  has  now  been  thirty  years  since  that 
original  Security  Treaty  was  initialed.  Since 
that  time  Japanese  defense  policy  has  been 
formulated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  posed  the  prtncloal  ootential 
threat,  both  externally  and  domestically,  to 
the  security  of  Japan  and  that  a  continuing 
defense  relationship  with  the  United  States 
was  not  only  beneficial,  but  essential. 

In  8T>eclflc.  practical  terms,  these  defense 
policies  for  the  past  thirty  years  have  been 
rejected  In  the  orig1n<il  Security  Treaty  of 
19^1,  a  subseouent  revision — ^The  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security — in  1900, 
and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  latter  In  19'^. 

The  essence  of  Japan's  post-Occupation 
defense  principles  first  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  document  labeled  Btslc  Policies  For 
National  Defense  Issued  by  a  newly  formed 
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Japanese  Oovemment  Defense  Council  In 
May  1887.  These  principles  have,  in  turn, 
been  elaborated  In  subsequent  years  through 
a  series  of  defense  plans  and  programs 
offered  by  the  Self -Defense  Agency.  However, 
fotir  basic  principles  of  defense  enunciated 
by  the  Defense  CouncU  over  two  decades  ago 
continue  to  guide  modem  Japanese  defense 
planning. 

"(1)  to  support  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  promote  international 
cooperation: 

"(2)  to  BUblllze  the  public  weUare  and 
enhance  the  people's  attachment  to  their 
country,  thereby  establishing  a  sound  basts 
essential  to  national  eecurtty; 

"(3)  to  build  up  effective  defense  capabili- 
ties progressively  within  the  limits  necessary 
for  self-defense,  with  due  regard  to  national 
resources  and  the  prevailing  domestic  sit- 
uation; 

"(4)  to  cope  with  external  aggression  on 
the  basis  of  the  Japan-United  States  secu- 
rity agreement  pending  more  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations  In  the  future 
In  deterrii^  and  repelling  such  aggression." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  threefold:  (1) 
to  discern  and  evaluate  Japan's  security  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  and  the 
adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  Its  Self-De- 
fense  Forces:  (2)  to  discuss  and  assess  the 
Implications  of  the  ever-changing  military 
balance  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  and 
its  Impact  on  Japanese  security;  and  (3)  to 
suggest  areas  of  possible  improvement  in 
Japanese  defense  efforts  and  the  security  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  In  order  to 
meet  potential  threats  In  the  future. 

JAPAN'S  aXCtTXrrT  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THX 
T7Nrm>   STATES 

Tn  the  aftermath  of  Japan's  defeat  and 
surrender  tn  1945,  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  Allied  Occupation  farces  stationed  in  Ja- 
pan was  to  foster  those  condlUons  which 
would  ensure  that  Japan  would  not  again 
become  a  "menace  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world." '  Among  the  measures  set 
forth  and  enacted,  In  accordance  with  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  of  July  26,  19 »5,  were: 
"the  abolition  of  militarism  and  ultra-na- 
tionalism tn  all  their  forms;  the  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  tendencies  and  processes 
In  governmental,  economic  and  social  insti- 
tutions: the  encouragement  and  support  of 
liberal  political  tendencies  in  Japan;  and  the 
diaarmament  and  demilitarization  of  Japan, 
with,  continuing  control  over  Japan's  capac- 
ity to  mak^  tear"  (emphasis  added).-  This 
later  point  was  Institutionalized  In  the  Post- 
war Constitution  promulgated  on  November 
3,  1946  and  put  Into  effect  on  May  3,  1947. 
ArUcle  IX  of  the  Constitution  states: 

"Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  order,  the  Japa- 
nese people  forever  renoimce  war  as  a  sover- 
eign right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  as  means  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
aim  of  the  preceding  .  .  .  land,  sea.  and  air 
forces,  as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will 
never  be  maintained.  The  right  of  belliger- 
ency of  the  state  will  not  be  recognized."' 

While  the  primary  emphasis  of  the  Occu- 
pation policy  continued  to  be,  from  1945 
to  1952,  a  prevention  of  Japanese  revanch- 
lsm,»  concern  began  to  be  expressed  in 
Washington,  especially  durtn<(  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950s,  about  "Russian  expansive 
tendencies,"'  the  Communist  takeover  in 
China,  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  and 
their  collective  Impact  on  Japan's  external 
security. 

On  September  8,  1951,  concurrent  with  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in  San  Francisco 

Footnotss  at  end  of  article. 


which  restored  Japan  as  an  Independent 
and  sovereign  nation,  a  security  arrange- 
ment was  initiated  guaranteeing  Japan's  ex- 
ternal security.  This  bUateral  seciiiity  pact 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  pro- 
vided for  the  continuation  of  U.S.  military 
forces  and  Installations  In  Japan,  the  use  of 
such  forces  to  help  maintain  peace  and  se- 
curity In  the  Far  East,  and  the  deployment 
of  American  military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  queU  domestic  revolts  should  Japan 
request  such  assistance.  Although  there  was 
no  explicit  statement  In  the  treaty  which 
obligated  the  United  States  to  defend  Japan, 
the  presence  of  American  forces  and  bases 
most  certainly  served  to  deter  an  armed  at- 
tack on  Japan  from  without. 

As  this  treaty  contained  some  "tmequal" 
aspects,  it  Is  hardly  siirprlslng  that  the 
Japanese  reaction  to  such  an  agreement  was 
not  one  of  unqualified  acceptance  and  ap- 
preciation. The  Japanese  sense  of  national- 
ism was  offended  by  the  presence  of  for- 
eign troops  and  bases.  There  was  also  dissat- 
isfaction and  controversy  with  those  ar- 
rangements in  the  treaty  providing  for  the 
use  of  Japanese-based  American  troops  to 
suppress  domestic  rebellions.  Jurisdiction  of 
American  personnel  Involved  in  crimes 
against  Japanese  citizens  and  property,  and 
the  possible  storing  and  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  American  forces  stationed  In  Japan. 
These  dissatisfactions  eventuaUy  resulted  in 
protracted  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  looking  forward  to  a  more  equi- 
table revision  of  the  1951  treaty. 

On  January  19,  1960.  a  new  Treaty  of  Mu- 
tual Cooperation  and  Security  betwesn  the 
United  States  and  Japan  was  agresd  upon. 
Sbome  five  months  later,  on  June  23,  the 
Treaty  entered  Into  force.  Unlike  the  first 
which  had  no  terminal  date,  this  treaty  was 
to  run  for  ten  years.  However,  after  this  ini- 
tial ten-year  period,  either  "Party  may  give 
notice  to  the  other  Party  of  his  Intention 
to  terminate  the  Treaty,  In  which  case  the 
Treaty  shall  terminate  one  year  after  such 
notice  has  been  given"  (Article  X).  While 
the  United  States  expressly  agreed  to  defend 
Japan,  the  Treaty  did  not  commit  Japan  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States."  Japan  was 
to  act  only  In  those  territories  under  its 
control  and  to  the  extent  allowed  by  its  Con- 
stitution. For  purposes  of  contributing  to 
the  security  of  Japan  and  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  Far 
East,  the  United  States  was  granted  con- 
tinued use  of  military  facilities  In  Japan 
(Article  VI K  The  Treaty  stipulates  that 
major  changes  In  the  deployment  of  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  and  equipment  or  the  use 
of  facilities  and  areas  in  Japan  as  bases  for 
military  combat  operations  requires  prior 
consultation  with  the  government  of  Japan. 

Thouph  the  treaty  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted in  a  DOlltlcsUv  fra^i'e  environment, 
in  which  antl-mllUary  sentiment  ren  es- 
peclallv  hi^h.'  the  enduing  de'^de  wss  con- 
siderably more  tranquil.  Such  a  dramatic 
"atmospheric"  change  was  attributable,  in 
large  measure,  to  a  slonlflcsnt  p>ollcy  shift  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic: 
Party  (LDP) .  In  prior  years,  up  to  and  In- 
cluding the  administration  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nobusuice  Kishl  (the  negotiator  of  the 
1960  treaty),  the  LDP  platform  had  among 
its  stated  goals  the  twin  pillars  of  constitu- 
tional revision  and  rearmsunent.  Following 
Kisbi's  abruDt  reslpnntlon.  Prime  Minister 
Hajrato  Ikeda  and  his  followers  in  the  LDP 
successfully  rewrote  the  platform  to  Include 
a  politically  low  i>osture  profile,  the  separa- 
tion of  politics  and  economics  and  a  desire 
to  double  the  national  income.' 

The  decade  of  the   1960s  has  been  aptly 


termed,  by  Professor  Tetsuya  Kataoka  the 
"golden  age  of  pacifist  commercial  democ- 
racy."' Describing  that  era.  Professor 
Kataoka  poignantly  observes: 

"With  slngleners  of  purpose  and  energy 
seldom  paralleled  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the 
whcle  nation  pursued  the  goal  of  expand- 
ing trade  and  manufacturing.  The  policy  of 
growthmanshlp  combined  with  'political  low 
posture'  may  have  been  forced  on  the  LDP 
government  at  its  Inception,  but  it  was  also 
a  deliberate  policy  pursued  with  skUl  and 
energy.  The  architects  of  Ikeda's  policy  Justi- 
fied small  defense  outlays  as  a  booster  of 
economic  growth,  and  the  defense  budget 
was  allowed  to  decline  from  1.2  percent  to 
0.8  percent  of  the  ONP  diu-lng  the  1960b.  Suc- 
cessive LDP  governments,  in  their  dealings 
with  Washington.,  began  to  point  to  the  sen- 
sitivity of  the  left  on  matters  cf  defense  in 
order  to  stave  off  U.S.  pressures.  The  United 
States,  for  its  part,  learned  not  to  rock  the 
boat.  .  .  ."» 

During  the  19608,  Japan  pursued  a  some- 
what paradoxical  approach  to  defense  Issues: 
pacifism  and  protectionism.  SymboUc  of  the 
I,CT--l';ft:s*,  colla-.cra'lrn  in  nursulv  of  pad- 
flsm  were  the  policies  of  the  Three  Principles 
of  Nuclear  Disarmament"  and  of  pegging 
the  defense  expenditures  at  1  percent  of  the 
ONP. 

Similarly,  throughout  the  1960s,  Japan 
sought  further  assurance  of  American  pro- 
tection against  threats  to  its  security.  On 
January  13.  1965,  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
in  a  joint  communique  with  Prime  Minister 
El^aku  Sato,  reaffirmed  "The  United  States' 
determination  to  abide  by  its  commitment 
under  the  treaty  to  defend  Japan  against 
any  armed  attack  from  the  outside."  ^ 

Subsequently,  President  Richard  Nixon,  tn 
a  Joint  communique  with  Prime  Minister 
Sato  In  1969.  agreed  to  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa,'^ and  the  restricted  use  of  bases  there 
to  the  t«rms  applicable  to  the  home  islands." 
The  Joint  conununlque  Is  Important  for  a 
number  of  other  reasons.  Both  piartles  re- 
affirmed their  desire  to  continue  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  for  an  indefinite  period. 

But  more  importantly,  Japan,  for  the  first 
time,  officially  recognized  that  their  security 
was  Intimately  tied  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  Far  East,  and  most  particularly  to 
Korea.  The  golden  age  of  pacifist  commercial 
democracy,  dependent  as  it  was  on  America's 
mlUtary  might,  was  soon  to  be  shaken  at  Its 
core. 

The  adverse  psvchological  effects  in  the 
United  States  following  the  North  Vietna- 
mese Tet  Offensive  (1968)  prepared  the  way 
for  the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine,  first  an- 
nounced at  Ouam  In  July  1989.  While  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  needs  no  elaboration  here. 
Its  major  principles  are  nevertheless  note- 
worthy: the  United  States  could  and  should 
enter  into  an  era  of  negotiations  with  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  RepubUc 
of  China;  negotiate  with  North  Vietnam  to 
bring  about  peace  throughout  Indochina; 
lower  America's  mlUtary  posture  throughout 
the  world,  whUe  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing our  commitments,  i.e.,  the  mutual 
secttrity  treaties  with  our  allies. 

GeneraUy,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was  re- 
ceived by  Western  aUles,  including  J^tsn, 
with  doubt:  developing  Into  shocks  and  sus- 
picions, especially  after  the  February  1973 
UB.-PRC  meeting  and  ita  accompanying 
Shanghai  communique. 

Tokyo,  for  one,  was  not  informed  by  Wash- 
ington in  advance  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger's  visit  to  Peking,  though  a 
pledge  had  been  given  privately  to  the  Japa- 
nese government  a  few  years  eaiUer  that  tt 
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would  b*  nottflea  in  adTMioe  of  any  major 
<.H*rn«  la  Amsrlcan  CSilna  poUcy."*  Tb«r« 
war*  ottMr  tanaloni  generated  during  the 
1871-1073  period. 

In  the  ^>rlng  of  1971,  Nlzon  began  to  sup- 
port laglalatlon  to  tmpoae  quotas  on  imports 
of  Japanaae  textile  and  rejected  conciliatory 
maaaurea  proposed  by  some  members  of  tbe 
Bona*  of  napiaaantatlTaa." 

A  more  serious  problem  was  tbe  masslye 
dafldt  In  tb*  Amartean  balance  of  paymente 
with  Japan,  aatlmated  to  be  between  $3  to 
H  bUUon  per  year.  To  belp  eliminate  such, 
Praaldant  Nlzon  announoad  on  August  IS. 
IVTl.  a  program  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
•ospanalon  ot  tbe  oonvertlblUty  of  tbe  dol- 
lar, and  a  ten  percent  surcharge  on  Import 
dutlaa. 

TlMsa  Nlxon-Klwlnger  "shocks."  casting 
doubts  as  they  did  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
alliance  with  the  united  Stataa.  were  later 
followed  by  the  Arab  oil  embargo  shock.  By 
lata  1973.  the  Japanese  bad  become  f\iUy 
aware  of  how  dependent  they  were  on  their 
energy  importe.  85  percent  of  which  came 
from  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Oulf. 
Not  even  Japanaae  trade  and  payments  bal- 
ancea  could  abaorb  the  4-6  times  price  in- 
creaaa  and  the  galloping  inflation  of  1973- 
74."  Though  tbe  Japaneee  economy  surrlved 
th*  oil  crlals,  the  earlier  economic  policies 
ware  caUad  Into  question.  These  successive 
"aboeka"  aoundad  the  death  knells  of  Uie 
pacifist  commercial  democracy  era  in  Japan. 
It  was  not  until  that  latter  part  of  the 
1970s,  foUowlng  the  fall  of  Saigon  (1975) 
and  the  Lockheed  Scandal  (1976).  that  seri- 
ous dlacusalon  relative  to  Japanese  defense 
tsauea  and  needs  materialized.  In  October 
1976.  tbe  *Kational  Defense  Program  Out- 
Una"  waa  aooeptad  at  a  Cabinet  meeting 
of  the  government  of  Takeo  Mlkl.  The  Out- 
line did  not  simply  estimate  quantities  of 
defense  capability  In  light  of  potential 
threata.  but  rather  aimed  at  "even  In  peace- 
time, a  balanced  defense  posture  with  effec- 
tive organisations  and  functional  position- 
ing of  unite  and  equipment  which  are  capa- 
ble of  coping  effectively  with  aggression 
ranitlng  from  conventional  warfare  with 
amaller  scale  than  limited  wars  to  aggression 
of  more  smaller  scale  with  limited  geo- 
graphical expanaion.  objectives,  means  and 
duratkm." 

One  of  the  assumptions  underlining  the 
Outline  was  the  notion  that  international 
geopolitical  developments  often  Involve  fac- 
tors of  uncertainty  and  unpredictability — 
e.g.,  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Two  years  later.  In 
November  1978.  tbe  T7.S.-Japan  Security  Con- 
sultative Committee  approved  a  counterpart 
to  the  Outline,  namely  the  "Ouldellnes  for 
United  Stetea^i4>an  Defense  Cooperation." 
These  Ouldellnes  endeavor  to  achieve  a  pos- 
ture for  cooperation  between  Japanese  Self- 
Defense  Foroea  and  U.S.  forces  In  such  areas 
as  operatlona.  Intelligence  and  logistics." 

SInoe  the  1900b.  popular  attitudes  toward 
defenae  l«oea  In  Japan  have  on  the  whole 
been  emotional  and  negative.  During  the 
past  several  years,  however.  Japanese  atti- 
tudes towards  defense  problems  have  under- 
gone a  gradual  but  sli^nlflcant  evolution. 
Orowlng  public  awarenees  of  defense  issues 
and  aooeptanoe  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces 
and  tbe  Mntual  Security  Treaty  do  not  mean 
that  attttudea  about  the  role  and  missions 
of  tbe  forces  have  changed.  Japanese  willlng- 
neaa  to  assume  increaaed  responslbUlty  la 
atlll  subject  to  poat-war  constitutional  re- 
atralnte  and  remains  today  a  very  serious 
poUtlcal  problem. 


Ftetnotaa  at  and  of  aittela. 


jarAMias  scLr-DEyzNsx  roacia 
Article  tZ  of  Japan's  Constitution  Is  truly 
a  monumental  landmark  In  the  annals  of 
International  law.  No  other  nation  In  his- 
tory, let  alone  a  major  pwwer  such  as  Japan, 
has  gone  so  far  aa  to  renounce  war  as  a  sov- 
ereign right,  while  denying  itself  the  maln- 
tenanoe  of  armed  forces  or  the  threat  of 
force  aa  a  means  of  settling  International 
dlq>utea.  As  straightforward  as  Article  DC 
spears  to  be.  there  have  been  a  multiplicity 
of  interpretetlons  which  have  beselged  the 
Article  since  Its  implementetlon.  However, 
no  objection  Is  raised  by  the  Constitution  to 
tbe  right  of  Japan  aa  an  Independent  nation 
to  defend  itself  from  any  foreign  Invasion. 

Tbe  Japanese  Supreme  Court,  In  a  ruling 
on  tbe  Sunagawa  Case  In  December  1959. 
stated  that  pacifism  as  defined  imder  the 
Constitution  does  not  stipulate  non-defense 
or  non-resistance  on  the  part  of  Japan.  In- 
deed, the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically states  that  "the  people  of  tbe  world 
have  the  right  to  live  In  peace,  free  from 
fear  and  want."  Prom  this  perspective.  It  Is 
"not  juatlflable  to  consider  tbe  Constitution 
as  prohibiting  the  maintenance  by  Japan  of 
the  minimum  required  level  of  preparedness 
against  situations  in  which  tbe  people's  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness'  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  are  seriously  en- 
dangered." >*  The  Japanese  Oovemment  has 
consistently  held  the  view  that  Japan's  na- 
tional defense  capabilities  must  be  exclu- 
sively for  self-defense,  and  that  any  action 
exceeding  this  limit  is  strictly  prohibited, 
constituting  as  It  wotild  the  creation  of  a 
"war  potential." 

It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  in  1950  that  a  basic  structure  for 
Japan's  Self-Defense  Forces  t>egan  to  be  de- 
vised. Upon  instructions  from  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  a  75.000-man  National  Police 
Reserve  Force  was  estebllshed  to  "deal  with 
international  disorders."  Following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  Japan-United  Stetes  Security  Treaty  In 
1951,  lively  debate  ensued  within  the  Japan- 
ese Diet  over  the  establishment  of  defense 
guidelines  and  a  gradual  buildup  of  defense 
capability  as  proposed  by  the  Uberal  Party 
(Jlyuto)  In  the  fall  of  1951. 

In  April  1953.  a  Maritime  Safety  Force, 
later  renamed  the  Coastal  Safety  Force,  was 
estebllshed  to  deal  with  maritime  security. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  a  Safety  Agency 
was  formed  to  administer  the  nascent  mili- 
tary forces  (Police  and  Coastal).  Finally,  on 
October  15,  1952,  tbe  Security  Agency  (Hoan- 
cho)  was  estebllshed  with  Jurisdiction  over 
ground  and  maritime  forces  and  capabilities 
sviffldent  to  "maintain  internal  order."  The 
size  of  tbe  armed  forces  was  then  increased 
to  110,000  men.» 

With  tbe  passage  of  defense  bills  in  both 
houses  of  the  Japanese  Diet  (May  and  June 
1954) .  a  new  sectirity  agency,  the  Defense 
Agency  (Boelcho) .  was  formally  estebllshed 
on  July  1,  1954.  Similarly,  the  Ground,  Mari- 
time, and  Air  Self-Defense  Forces  were  also 
inaugurated. 

In  1956  the  National  Defense  CoiincU,  an 
advisory  body,  was  created  with  responsi- 
bility for  formulating  defense  policy  and 
recommending  tbe  size,  shape  and  compo- 
sition of  the  Self-Defense  Forces.  In  May  of 
1957,  the  "Basic  Policies  for  Defense" — pre- 
viously noted — were  drawn  up  within  the 
terma  of  the  Constitution  and  provided  tbe 
foundation  upon  which  all  subsequent  de- 
fense programs  have  been  btillt.  The  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  those  Forces  were 
achieved  by  means  of  a  series  of  four  pro- 
grama,  tbe  first  of  which  was  Introduced  In 
1968. 


Tbe  First  Defense  Buildup  Plan  (F7 
1958-60)  was  designed  to  "construct  a 
fundamental  ground  defenae  capability  In 
order  to  cope  with  the  n^iid  reductions  In 
VS.  ground  forces  stetioned  in  Japan."  "  The 
plan  also  aimed  at  eatebllablng  maritime 
and  air  defenae  capabUltiaa.  D\uing  this 
period.  Japan  anticipated  leasing  some  ships, 
aircraft  and  substantial  equipment  from 
the  United  States.  The  plan  also  called  for 
recruitment  of  180,000  ground  force  person- 
nel, construction  of  about  134,000  tons  of 
sbioplng  and  acquisition  of  about  1,300  air- 
craft. 

The  Second  Defense  Buildup  Plan  (FT 
1963-66)  aimed  at  strengtbenllng  that  de- 
fense potential  "to  the  point  of  capability 
in  meeting  conventional  aggreeslon  on  a 
scale  no  greater  than  localized  conflict."" 
Especially  important  here  was  the  call  for 
qualitative  improvemmte  In  the  baalc  de- 
fense capability  in  light  of  the  development 
of  scientific  technology.  Among  the  major 
goals  of  this  Plan  were  the  programmed  re- 
placement of  ot>solete  equipment,  tbe  intro- 
duction of  ground-to-air  missiles,  and  the 
institution  of  an  ongoing  R&D  program. 

Tbe  Third  Defense  Bullduo  Plan  (FT 
1967-71 )  was  aimed  at  consolidating  the  de- 
fense potential  of  each  cf  tbe  various  serv- 
ices. However,  special  emphasis  was  placed 
on  strenetbening  maritime  defense  capa- 
bility within  Japanese  coastal  waters  and  air 
defense  capability  In  key  areas. 

The  Fourth  Defen!«e  Bullduo  Plan  (FT 
1973-73)  was  essentially  a  follow-uo  prot^ram 
of  the  previous  nlan.  Once  again  emphasis 
was  placed  on  tbe  modernization  and  re- 
placement of  outmoded  equipment.  Imrirove- 
ments  In  maritime  and  air  defense  capa- 
bility, and  ypeclflc  increases  In  the  various 
armed  forces  levels.  Some  of  tbe  goals  of 
tbe  Fourth  Plan  were  unattainable,  particu- 
larly arms  acaulsltlon.  due  in  lanre  measure 
to  the  economic  situation  resxiltln^  from  tbe 
oil  crisis.  Tn  the  period  that  foMowed,  the 
defense  budget  was  not  substantially  In- 
creased and  was  limited  to.  what  Professor 
Kateoka  calls.  Miyi's  canonized  "1  percent 
of  ONP"  uncrowable  barrier." 

Given  the  fact  that  a  Fifth  Buildup  Plan 
was  economically  untenable  and  politically 
unfeasible  due  to  the  mounting  oaclflst  op- 
position to  enlarRlng  tbe  SDF.  tbe  Mlkl  gov- 
ernment esDoused  a  new  procram  which.  In 
their  minds,  could  provide  for  external  de- 
fense and  satisfy  pacifist  oppoeltlon. 

In  October  of  1976,  tbe  Japanese  govern- 
ment abandoned  the  various  Buildup  Plans, 
ootin;;  instead  for  a  "National  Defense  Pro- 
gram Outline."  Unlike  the  previous  plans 
which  had  set  specific  ob'ectives  for  defense 
buildup  within  a  fixed  time  frame,  the 
"National  Defence  Pro-nttm  Outline"  was  de- 
planed to  set  fundamental  guidelines  for 
Ja'>an's  defense  pasture  In  the  future." 

The  Outline  no  longer  simply  estimated 
defense  capability  in  light  of  any  potential 
threat,  but  aimed  at  rrovldln<r,  even  In 
peacetime,  a  balanced  defenae  poeture  capa- 
ble of  coding  effectively  with  situations  up 
to  the  point  of  limited  and  small  scale  ag- 
gression, rather  than  maintaining  a  defen- 
sive force  capable  of  surviving  a  full-scale 
conventional  war  as  bad  been  previously 
emibasized  in  earlier  government  plans. 

Whereas  previous  defend  plans  have  been 
specifically  detailed  (see  accompanying 
chart),  tbe  new  Outline  snoke  more  In  gen- 
eralities and  referred  to  tbe  overall  mission 
of  the  Self -Defence  Forces  rather  than  stlp- 
ulatln<7  tbe  exact  nature  and  compoeltlon  of 
each  branch. 
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UI»ls«a95»-«0)  170,000  niM    2d  plan  (1962-66)  171,500  men     3d  ptin  (1967-71)  179,000  m«n     4th  pUn  (1972-76)  180,000  i 


Ground  difince  bssk  units: 

Units  deptoytd  rcfionilly  In  ptaccUmt 


6 


MoMla  opirilion  units. 


3  coaiMnsd  bripdts 

I  mwlunizMl  combinid  brifsdi. 
1  lank  iroup. 


12  divisions. 


12  divisions.. 


1  mechtnizid  division 
1  tank  froup 


I 


Low  altituda  |round-to-air  mlssilt  ustts. 


1  artiUtry  briiadc 1  artillery  brigade. 


laifbornt 

1  tiainisi  briiad* 


Maritimt  daftnce  basic  units: 

Antisubmaiint  surlK*  ship  units  (for  mobile  o^ration). 

Antisubmarine  surface-ship  unib  (rtfional  district  units). 

Submarine  units 

Minesweepinf  unite 

Land-based  aati-submarine  aircraft  unib... 

Major  equipment: 

Antisuhmarint  surface  ships.. 

Submarines 

Operational  aLxraft.. 

Air  defence  basic  anlb: 

Aircraft  control  and  warnlnf  unib 

Interceptor  usib 

Support  fifhtw  unib. 

Air  reconnaissance  unib 

Aif  trensport  units 

Eariy  warning  unib 

Hlfhaititude  |round-to-alr  missile  urrita..... 


12  division'. 

■--,- 1  combined  biipde. 

.  1  madianued  division 1  mechanizeJ  division. 

.  lUnkfroup    1  Unk  brifade. 

.  1  artillery  bripde 1  artillery  bripde. 

.  1  airborne  bntade. 1  airborne  bripde. 

.  1  trainini  brifale 1  traininf  britade. 

o   ..•  1      u.   ....      u^  .  1  hdimpter  brill  3e 1  helicopter  b.-i|i:le. 

Z  antiaircraft  artillery  battalions.  4  antiaircraft  artillery   (roups    8  antiaircraft  artillery  (roups, 
(another        (roup        bcin( 
planned). 


1  airborne  bripde  .. 
...  I  trainin£  brigade 


3  escort  flotiUas.. 
Sdivisiena 


lltoUlla 

9  tqaadroM 

57  ships 

2  submarines... 

(Approxifflately  220  aircraft). 


24|nwpt 

12  squadions.. 


.  3  escort  notiilas 

.  5  divisions 

.  2  divisions 

.  2  flotillas 

.  15  squadrons 

.  59  ships  

.  7  submarines 

(Approiimately  230  aircraft). 


4  escort  flotillas 4  escort  flotillas. 

10  divisions.. 10  divisions. 

4  divisions 6  divisions. 

2  flotillas 2  flotillas. 

14  squadro.is 17  squadrons. 


.  59  ships 

.  12  submaiines 

.  (Appfoximately  240  alrcralt). . 


61  ships. 
14  submarines. 
.  Approiimately  210  aircrzft  (ap- 
proumateiy  310  aircraft). 


24  (roups 

15  squadrons. 
4  squadrons.. 
1  squadron... 
3  squadrons.. 


24  (roups 28  (roups. 

10  squadrons 10  squadrons. 

4  squadrons 3  squadions. 

1  squadron 1  squadron. 

3  squadrons 3  squadrons. 


4  (roups 


2  (roups 

Major  eqiipment:  Operational  aircraft (Appnximateiy  1,130  aircraft). .  (Approximately  1,100  aircraft). .  (Approximately  940  aircraft). 


..  5  (roups  (another  (roup  bein( 

planned). 
.  Approximately  490  ai:  craft    (ap- 
proximately 900  aircraft). 


Note:  Parenthesiied  numbers  of  operational  aircraft  denote  total  numbers  of  aircraft  includin(  trainers.  The  numbers  of  unib  from  the  1st  to  3d  buildup  plans  are  as  of  the  en  j  of  each  plan  period. 


The  Outline  further  states  that  If  greater 
than  a  "limited  and  small-scale  aggression" 
Is  encountered,  the  standard  defense  force 
should  be  capable  "of  continuing  effective 
resistance  until  such  time  as  cooperation 
with  tbe  United  States  can  be  Introduced, 
thus  rebuffing  such  aggression."  ■ 

In  essence,  tbe  Outline  aimed  at  a  quali- 
tative, rather  than  quantitative  Improvement 
in  Japan's  defense  posture,  emphasizing  Im- 
provements In  logistical  Infrastructure,  mari- 
time surveillance  and  air  defMise.  The  De- 
fense Agency,  having  lowered  their  slgbte  to 
attainable  goals,  was  now  able  to  lay  down 
for  tbe  first  time  rather  specific  levels  of  arms 
maintenance,  replacement  schedules  and  ac- 
companying budgete.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  whether  such  quaUtatlve  changes 
have  significantly  improved  tbe  capablUUes 
of  the  Self-Defense  Forces,  and  whether 
these  changes  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
changing  military  balance  In  the  Far  East. 

THX     CHANCIWa     mUTABT     BALAMCB     m     THX 
PACIFIC 

Contemporary  Japanese  defense  planning 
remains  rooted  In  the  Standard  Defense  Force 
Concept  enunciated  in  1976.  Essential  to 
an  understamding  of  this  program,  particu- 
larly Ite  emphasis  on  repelling  only  limited, 
small-scale  aggression,  is  its  evaluation  of 
the  domestic  and  internatloiial  situation  at 
tbe  time.  This  perspective  assumed  that  no 
major  changes  were  anticipated  in  the  do- 
mestic and  International  situation  In  the 
foreseeable  future,"  and  that  any  aggression 
reqiUrtng  advance  preparaUon  would  allow 
time  for  the  arrival,  deployment  and  use  of 
adequate  U.S.  forces.  While  such  assumptions 
may  have  been  valid  In  1976,  developmente 
over  the  past  five  years  call  Into  question  the 
continuing  legitimacy  of  such  premises. 

The  most  significant  change  In  the  past 
five  years  has  l>een  tbe  continued  and  un- 
relenting buildup  of  Soviet  conventional  and 
nuclear  military  power,"  and  the  Increasing 
Interference,  through  surrogates  such  aa  the 
Cubana,  in  tbe  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions (e.g.,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan). 

The  dimension  of  tbe  Soviet  mlUtary  build- 
up is  particularly  revealing  when  one  ex- 
amines overall  Soviet  defense  s-endlng.  Ftor 
each  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Soviet  defense 
spending  has  increased  steadily  and  slgnlfl- 

Footnotes  at  end  at  article. 


cantly  by  an  average  of  4-5  percent  a  year. 
According  to  CIA  estimates,  tbe  Soviets  allo- 
cate 13-14  percent  of  their  ONP  to  defense, 
whereas  the  United  States  spends  only  about 
5  percent.  Tbe  discrepancy  is  all  the  more 
renuu-kable  wken  one  considers  that  the  So- 
viet GNP  only  ranges  between  60  and  75  per- 
cent that  of  the  United  States.  According  to 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown, 
the  Soviets  spent  about  50  percent  more  than 
the  United  States  on  defense  in  1980  (using 
estimated  dollar  coste) .™  In  terms  of  invest- 
ment efforte  ( research  and  development,  pro- 
curement and  military  construction),  tbe 
statistics  are  similarly  revealing.  Only  a  dec- 
ade ago  (1970),  Soviet  Investmente  t>egan 
exceeding  those  of  the  United  States;  today, 
Soviet  Investmente  are  80  percent  greater 
than  those  of  the  U.S.  While  over  tbe  past 
decade  U.S.  Investmente  have  fallen  some  20 
percent,  Soviet  investmente  have  risen  50 
percent.  From  1968  to  1979,  Soviet  invest- 
mente are  estimated  to  have  been  $270  billion 
more  than  those  of  tbe  United  States. 

Throughout  tbe  past  decade  tbe  Sovlete 
with  their  commitment  of  massive  resources 
have  continued  to  strengthen  and  modernize 
their  armed  forces  in  all  categories.  As  to 
their  strategic  offensive  forces,  the  Sovlete 
have  now  completed  deployment  of  their 
fourth  generation  of  inter:x>ntinental  t>al- 
llstlc  missiles,  including  the  SS-17,  SS-18  and 
SS-19.  There  has  been  a  twenty  percent 
growth  In  the  size  of  the  Soviet  SSBN  force 
in  the  last  five  years  alone,  accompanied  by 
a  356  percent  growth  in  the  DELTA  SSBN 
force  (from  9  to  32  unite  today) .  Their  the- 
ater nuclear  forces  have  been  considerably 
augmented  by  tbe  BACKFIRE  bomber  and 
the  MIRVed  SS-20  mlssUe.  Similarly,  con- 
ventional forces  have  been  upgraded,  thereby 
enhancing  their  ability  to  conduct  distant 
operations. 

Especially  noteworthy  Is  tbe  recent  assess- 
ment offered  by  the  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  Military  Posture 
Statement  for  FT  1982.  The  posture  state- 
ment notes  that  "the  military  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  shift  toward  the  latter." 
Now*<ere  is  this  shift  more  evident  than  in 
the  Far  East. 

Of  the  total  Soviet  ground  foroea,  consist- 
ing of  173  divisions  and  approximately  1.83 
million  men,  43  divisions  aire  deployed  along 
th«  Slno-8ovlet  frontier,  two  are  on  .giAVhaiin 


Island,  and  one  on  Kamchatka.  In  the  area 
east  of  Lake  Baikal,  over  three-quartets  of 
tbe  total  land  force — 34  divisions,  compris- 
ing some  350,000  men— are  deployed.  Most  of 
these  ground  forces  consist  of  motor  rifle  di- 
visions, with  modem  equipment,  armored 
mobility,  heavy  fire  power  and  good  ailr  de- 
fenae capablUties.3  Few  of  these  divisions, 
however,  are  fully  combat  ready  by  U.S. 
standards. 

The  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet,  more  than  any 
other  branch  of  tbe  armed  forces,  has  been 
visibly  upgraded.  In  1979  alone,  the  Fleet  re- 
ceived aa  many  as  eight  new  ships,  totaoing 
81,450  tons,  raising  ite  total  strength  to  785 
vessels,  or  1.520.000  tons.^  Among  these  ad- 
ditions were:  tbe  Minsk,  the  second  of  the 
Kiev-clat&  aircraft  carriers  (32,000  tons); 
the  Petropavlovsky,  tbe  fifth  Kara-class  mis- 
sile-carrying cruiser  (8.200  tons) :  the  Ivan 
Rogov,  the  first  of  tbe  new  amphibious  as- 
sault transport /dock  ships  (11,(X)0  tons);  a 
Aopiic/ia -class  landing  vessel  (3,450  tons);  a 
Dubna-class  supply  ship  (12,000  tons):  the 
Tashkent,  a  Kara-class  missile  cruiser  (8.200 
tons):  and  two  missUe  destroyers  of  the 
Krivak  I  and  n-class  (each  3.300  tons) ." 

Tbe  Fleet  Itself  has  a  total  of  507  combat 
ships,  comprising  110  submarines*'  (includ- 
ing 30  carrying  strategic  missiles) :  one  ASW 
aircraft  carrier:  78  cruisers,  destroyera.  and 
frigates:  and  318  amphibious  ships  and 
tx>ate.  patrol  l>oats  and  mine  warfare  shlpe. 
Of  Fleet's  169  attack  submarines.  ASW  air- 
craft carrier,  cruistrs.  destroyers  and  frigates, 
approximately  one-fourth  are  equipped  with 
missiles  carrying  nuclear  or  conventional 
warheads  capable  of  attacking  surface  ships 
and  submarines.  The  Fleet  flag  is  at  Vladi- 
vostok, with  most  of  the  surface  combataint 
ships,  as  well  as  half  of  tbe  submarine  fleet, 
attached  to  the  southern  segment  of  the 
Fleet  stationed  In  the  Sea  of  Japan."  The 
Northern  segment  of  the  Fleet,  primarily  sta- 
tioned at  Petropavlovsk  on  the  Kamrbstka 
Peninsula.  Is  heavily  weighted  with  sub- 
marines. (See  map  of  major  Soviet  naval  fa- 
cilities In  area  surroimding  Japan.) 

Soviet  air  strength  In  tbe  area  is  approxi- 
matdy  3,060  aircraft.  Theae  Include  about 
450  bombera,  1,450  fighters,  and  atbout  160 
patrol  planes.  Capabilities  for  attadcing 
ground  targete  and  ships  have  been  en- 
hanced, as  has  their  stand-off  attack  capa- 
bUlty. 
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In  unns  of  theater  nuclev  forces,  the  So* 
Tleu  h».e  no*  aejdo^ed  the  TU-aSM  BACK- 
FlBJE  bomoer,  a  aooaU  niunoer  of  wtUcb  are 
stationed  around  irkutsk,  and  the  SS-30, 
deylo^ed  eaet  of  LaJte  BaUcal.  The  aS-ao  la 
a  mooue,  soua-fuei-propelied  ^Haan  with 
three  160-Kr  nuclear  MIRVed  mlssUes  with 
a  range  capablUty  of  some  5.000  km.  These 
mlasUee  and  bombers  are  capable  of  reach- 
ing almoet  any  part  of  Aala,  Including  Tai- 
wan. Korea.  Cnlna  and  Japan. 

Of  particular  significance  to  Japan  baa 
been  the  Increaaed  Soviet  presence  on  the 
Northern  Islands  about  10  kUometera  off 
Hakkaldo.  Immediately  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  Soviets  invaded  the  north - 
em  Islands  and  stationed  a  corp  of  troops 
and  MIO-17  fighters  on  the  island  of 
Kunashlri  and  Btorofu.  Such  a  military 
presence  was  to  remain  until  the  summer  of 
1960  when  Khrushchev  announced  a  decision 
to  cut  Soviet  armed  forces  by  U  million 
men. 

However,  the  Soviets  began  reintroducing 
ground  troops  and  creating  military  instal- 
lations on  the  two  islands  from  aroxind  May 
1978.  Since  the  summer  of  1979,  they  have 
extended  their  operations  to  the  Island  of 
SbllLOtan  (which  never  bad  been  occupied). 
The  combined  total  of  Soviet  forces  on  these 
iaian/i«  spproaches  the  size  of  a  division — 
drca  8000  men.  Divisional  headquarters  is 
on  the  Island  of  Etorofu.  The  troops  are 
equipped  with  tanks,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
and  other  weapons  of  a  motor  rifle  division, 
as  well  as  wiUi  large-caliber  130  mm  guns. 
Armed  helicopters  with  anti-tank  missiles 
have  recently  been  sighted  (13  MIC>-a4s). 
The  Air  Defense  Force  comprises  approxi- 
mately 24  Mia~17s.x 

In  contrast  to  the  slow  but  steady  up- 
grading of  Soviet  forces  In  the  Par  East  Is  the 
somewhat  static  position  of  U.S.  forces.  U.S. 
troop  strength  In  the  Pacific  has  shrunk 
from  a  level  of  a.'^O.OOO  In  1964,  the  baseline 
year  before  the  Vietnam  buildup,  to  some 
130.000  today.  U.S.  force  levels  currently  are 
at  their  lowest  In  three  decades.  The  only 
readily  available  major  maneuverable  force 
west  of  Hawaii  are  the  tod  Tnfantry  Division 
In  Korea  and  the  3rd  Marine  Division  on 
Okinawa. 

Correspondingly,  only  seven  amphibious 
ships  are  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet — four 
of  which  were  assigned  to  the  Arabian  Sea 
during  part  of  the  Iranian  Crlals.  In  mld- 
1964,  the  n.S.  had  15  Air  Force  fighter  squad- 
rons: today,  their  number  has  been  reduced 
to  five.  While  the  Pacific  Fleet,  composed  of 
the  7th  and  3rd  FleeU,  bad  11  carriers  In 
1964  (both  CVA  and  ASW) .  today  there  are 
only  six  (CVA/N).  Though  four  were  for- 
merly deploved  with  the  Seventh  Fleet,  only 
two  are  still  permanently  attached.>> 

Though  a  rough  state  of  equlllbrlimi  ex- 
ists today  between  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Far  Bast,  the  future  ^forecast 
Is  far  leas  certain.  In  his  farewell  address 
as  Commander-tn-Chlef  for  the  Pacific  (Oc- 
tober 31.  1979.  Hawaii) .  Admiral  Maurice  F. 
Weisner  poltmantiv  observed  "that  Soviet 
momentum  In  conventional  mllltarv  force 
Imnrovements  will  out  us  In  second  place — 
especially  here  In  the  Pacific  where  we  are 
no  longer  In  a  position  of  military  superl- 
orltv  and  where  military  parity  is  threat- 
ened." 

Further  complicating  the  overall  Pacific 
environment  Is  the  threat  posed  by  North 
Korea.  Tn  1979.  the  U.S.  Intelllrence  commu- 
nity admitted  that  lU  estimates  of  the  North 
Korean  armed  forces  were  too  low.  North 
Korean  eround  forces  were  reappraised  up- 
wards by  25  percent  to  poo.OOO  men:  the  num- 
ber of  divisions  by  40  percent  to  37:  and 
tanks  by  over  33  percent  to  2.(J00.  North 
Korea  toiav  ncwsses  the  world's  fifth  larg- 
est army  and  the  sixth  largest  submarine 
force. 


Toe^aabm  at  end  of  artlela. 


In  contrast,  the  South  Korean  armed 
forces  are  seriously  outnumbered.  Though 
their  ground  forces  are  roughly  equivalent, 
the  North  Koreans  hold  a  decided  3:1  edge 
in  aircraft,  a  2.5:1  edge  in  tanks,  and  a  4:1 
superiority  in  ships.  This  unstable  military 
position  is  particularly  significant  given 
Japan's  recognition  that  her  security  is  Inti- 
mately tied  to  that  of  Korea. 

CXTSaXNT    ANALTSIS    OF    TBX    SCLr-DErCNSK 

roacBS 

Given  the  ever-Increasing  threat  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea  to  the 
overall  military  balance  in  the  Far  East,  It 
Is  important  to  ask  whether  current  Japa- 
nese Self-Defense  F\>rce  levels  are  adequate 
to  meet  potential  aggressors. 

The  Japanese  Self-Defense  Force  Is  cur- 
rently divided  into  three  separate  branches: 
Ground,  Maritime  and  Air.  The  Force's 
primary  responsibility  is  to  stand  ready  to 
repel  any  armed  incursion  against  the  home 
islands  of  Japan.  Its  mission  is.  therefore, 
defensive  in  nature  and  has  been  structured 
accordingly.  Current  force  levels  In  all 
branches,  however,  are  Inadequate  and  seri- 
ously jeopardize  Japan's  ability  to  defend  It- 
self against  external  aggression.  Before  re- 
viewing the  current  mission,  status  and 
operational  capability  of  each  branch  of  the 
Self-Defense  Force,  including  new  equipment 
allocations  for  the  coming  year,  a  few  words 
need  to  be  said  about  the  current  defense 
budget  and  the  overall  budgetary  process. 
Current   iruget 

The  budgetary  process  In  Japan,  particu- 
larly the  role  of  the  bureaucracy  in  formu- 
lating fiscal  policy,  diSers  dramatically 
from  that  found  In  the  United  States  and 
hence  deserves  review. 

The  Finance  Ministry  (Okurasho)  Is  the 
primary  bureaucratic  oi'gan  charged  with 
determining  the  budget  for  all  ministries  and 
agencies  in  the  Japanese  government.  Per- 
forming more  than  an  advisory  function, 
the  Finance  Ministry  often  comes  Into  con- 
flict with  the  Diet  as  well  as  the  leadership 
of  the  LDP.  Unlike  U.S.  departments,  which 
take  a  limited  role  in  determining  govern- 
ment fiscal  policy,  the  Finance  Ministry  op- 
erates like  an  autonomous  OMB;  any  major 
decision  must  clear  the  Ministry  before  its 
implementation. 

In  particular,  the  defense  budget  has 
always  generated  controversy  between  the 
Finance  Ministry,  the  Defense  Agency  and 
the  LDP-controlled  Diet  The  Ministry  pre- 
fers to  fund  domestic  programs  and  has  gen- 
erally taken  a  dim  view  of  military  and  de- 
fense-related projects  and  expenditures. 
With  the  decline  In  the  growth  of  the 
Japanese  economy,  the  reluctance  of  the 
Ministry  to  expend  funds  for  the  Self-De- 
fense Forces  has  risen  proportionately.  The 
decision  to  hold  back  auto  imports  over 
a  three-year  period  (announced  on  April  29. 
1981)  will  further  fuel  the  Finance  Minis- 
try's arguments  for  fewer  defense-related 
allo33ttlons. 

The  Japanese  political  custom  of  decision 
by  consensus  requires  consultation  with  the 
Finance  Ministry  before  implementing  any 
fiscal  policies.  This  decision-making  process, 
coupled  with  the  Finance  Ministry's  monop- 
oly on  economic  information  necessary  In 
fomiulatlng  the  budget,  assures  the  con- 
tinued Importance  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
budgetary  process. 

In  May  of  last  year.  Prime  Minister 
Ohira  agreed  in  principle  to  an  Increase  In 
Japanese  defense  spending  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP.  Following  Ohlra's  untimely  death. 
Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki  reaffirmed 
Japan's  comntttment  to  Improving  national 
defense  through  an  Increase  In  the  defense 
budget. 

Despite  warnings  by  Finance  Ministry  ofll- 
clals  that  significant  increases  In  the  defense 
budget  would  be  impossible,  the  full  Cabinet 
on  July  39  approved  a  scheme  exempting  the 


defense  budget  from  the  overall  celling 
placed  on  other  ministerial  budget  requests. 
The  defense  celling  was  set  at  a  9.7  percent 
Increase  rather  than  the  7.9  percent  for  other 
agencies.  Accordingly,  the  Defense  Agency  re- 
quested a  budget  of  Y3,474  billion,  repre- 
senting 0.92  percent  of  Japan's  GNP. 

During  subosquent  negotiations,  the  Fi- 
nance Ministry  cut  defense  appropriations  to 
6.6  percent.  Suzuki,  however,  was  able  to 
achieve  a  compromise  of  a  7.6  percent  in- 
crease, bringing  the  approved  budget  to 
Y3,400  bUllon  or  approximately  $11.8  billion, 
this  budgetary  Increase,  after  adjusting  for 
Infiatlon.  amounts  to  about  a  4  percent  in- 
crease in  real  terms~-only  a  0.6  percent  rise 
over  last  year's  Increase. 
Capabilities  and  defidenciea  of  the  lelf-de- 
fenae  forces 

(A)   Ground  Self-Defense  Force  (GSDF) : 

The  primary  mission  of  the  GSDF  Is  to 
prevent  foreign  nations  from  successfully  In- 
veiding  Japan.  Given  the  geographic  config- 
uration of  Japan,  ground  forces  should  be 
highly  mobile,  able  to  be  quickly  deployed 
In  a  variety  of  terrains  and  locations. 

Accordingly  the  GSDF  emphasizes  armor 
as  the  primary,  mobile  striking  force.  Cur- 
rently, the  GSDF  has  about  830  tanks  on 
line,  most  of  which  are  the  older  Type-61 
model.  In  order  to  upgrade  Japan's  aging 
tank  capability,  the  new  budget  calls  for  72 
Type-74  tanks  to  supplement  current 
strength  levels.  In  addition,  the  new  alloca- 
tion calls  for  an  additional  nine  Type-73 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  36  203mm 
and  155mm  self-propelled  howitzers  in  order 
to  "beef  up"  present  levels  of  mobile,  sup- 
port artillery. 

The  present  personnel  quota  of  the  GSDF 
is  180,000  troops.  However,  current  manpower 
is  maintained  at  only  86  percent  of  the  au- 
thorized quota — with  a  ready  reserve  force 
of  39,000.  The  buildup  plan  announced  by 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  on  April  28.  1981  calls 
for  the  addition  of  25,000  troops  to  the  active 
ground  force,  thereby  bringing  its  strength 
to  the  authorized  level. 

The  anti-tank  capability  of  the  GSDF  lags 
far  behind  current  technology  found  in  other 
ground  forces.  Japan  has  yet  to  deploy  an 
effective  anti-tank  missile  system  and  still 
relies  on  the  S4mm  recolless  rifle  which  has 
a  relatively  short  kUl  range  and  limited  de- 
structive capability.  The  Type-79  anti-tank 
and  antl-shlp  missile  launchers  are  sched- 
uled for  deployment  this  year,  but  produc- 
tion will  leave  the  GSDF  anti-tank  capabil- 
ity below  desired  levels. 

(B>   Mori'tme  Self-Defense  Force  (MSDF) 

The  MSDF  has  a  two-fold  mission:  to 
protect  the  nation  agaln't  seaborne  Invasion 
and  to  secure  the  sea  lanes  around  Japan  in 
the  event  of  war. 

The  MSDF  emphasizes  anti-submarine 
warfare.  Consequently.  Its  ability  to  defend 
against  missile  and  airborne  attack  at  sea 
is  considered  inadequate.  In  an  attempt  to 
i-f^-ade  and  strengthen  Japan's  naval  cap- 
abUlty.  the  new  budget  includes  authori- 
zations for  one  4JKX)  ton  destroyer:  two 
3.900  ton  destroyers;  one  3,300  ton  subma- 
rine-killer submarine:  two  440  ton  mine- 
aweeiers:  and  six  HSS-2B  antl-s;ibmarlne 
warfare  helicopters.  In  addition,  the  MSDF 
U  currently  deploying  the  P3C  and  has  plans 
to  purchase  one  more  squadron  for  deploy- 
ment in  late  1983. 

'n  the  event  of  war  In  the  Paclflc.  Jaoan 
wotild  be  Incapable  of  mining  the  strateg- 
ically Important  straits  which  surround 
Japan  and  would  be  unable  to  "choke-off" 
the  Soviet  Navy  at  Vladlvoetok.  The  MSDF 
currently  deploys  only  one  minelayer  and 
has  not  announced  intentions  to  purchase 
another,  though  methods  of  improving  Ja- 
pan's minelaying  capabUltles  are  currently 
under  consideration. 

In  an  attempt  to  upgrade  transport  cap- 
abilities, constniction  has  begun  on  two  600 


ton  transport  vesseU  to  support  ths  six 
ships  currenfly  providing  maritime,  logistic 
supporv  to  the  U^UF.  ..„^.v 

(C)    Air  Self-Defense  Force   (ASDF). 

I'he  ASDF  Is  organized  equlppea  and  de- 
ployed to  engage  in  defensive  operaUons 
only.  Denied  the  right  to  Initiate  air  strikes 
against  a  potenUal  enemy,  the  ASDF  must 
be  able  to  react  quickly  to  intercept  and 
destroy  airborne  invaders  with  little  prior 
warning. 

In  order  to  bolster  ground  radar  capablUty. 
the  ASDF  has  decided  to  purchase  t«o  B-aC 
early  warning  aircraft  in  FY  1983  and  two 
more  In  FY  1D83.  In  addition.  Japan's  ground 
radar  equipment  Is  being  modernized  and 
the  current  Base  Air  Defense  Ground  En- 
vironment (BADGE)  system  in  use  since 
1967  is  being  upgraded,  vi^th  studies  cur- 
rently underway  to  determine  a  suitable 
replacement. 

Japan's  main  interceptor-fighter,  the 
P-4EJ,  has  become  somewhat  obsolete  in  view 
of  the  more  sophisticated  aircraft  being  In- 
troduced in  and  around  the  area  of  Japan 
by  other  nations.  Consequently,  In  1978,  the 
F-16  was  selected  to  replace  it  with  the  first 
squadron  scheduled  for  deployment  In  the 
latter  half  of  1982.  Additionally,  Japan  lacks 
an  adequate  electronic  warfare  capability, 
preclslon-gulded  bombs  and  a  sophisticated 
air  defense  missile  system.  The  NIKE,  opera- 
tional since  1962,  remains  Japan's  primary 
surface-to-air  missile  defense — though  plans 
for  Its  replacement  are  currently  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  order  to  upgrade  the  ASDF.  the  current 
budget  calls  for  the  purchase  of  two  F-1  su- 
personic ground  support  fighters:  two  U.S.- 
made  C-130H  Hercules  transport  planes: 
four  E-2C  Hawkeye  airborne  early  warning 
planes:  and  two  units  of  short-range  SAM 
system  called  Tan-SAM. 

(D)  Other  Capabilities  and  Deflclencles: 

The  system  for  combined  and  joint  opera- 
tions and  the  command  tmd  control  struc- 
ture are  considered  deficient.  Effective  com- 
bined and  joint  operations  are  nearly  Impos- 
sible under  in-esent  circumstances  since  there 
Is  as  yet  no  established  mechanism  for  crisis 
management,  for  a  wartime  leadership  struc- 
ture, for  joint  operations  of  three  services, 
and  for  combined  Japan-U.S.  operations. 

Similarly,  readiness  is  at  an  extremely  low 
level.  A  mobilization  system  has  not  yet  been 
established.  Peacetime  reserves  of  personnel 
and  equipment  are  considered  Insufficient,  a 
tendency  particularly  noted  above  In  the 
GSDF. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  Sustaina- 
blllty  In  a  wartime  situation.  Present  stock- 
piles of  munitions,  fuel,  food  and  other 
equipment  are  considered  low. 

Given  the  growing  military  imbalance  ba 
the  Far  East  occasioned  by  the  growing  power 
of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  North  Korea, 
and  the  present  state  of  Japanese  defense 
efforts,  one  can  easily  conclude  that  the 
Japanese  Self-Defense  Forces  leave  much 
to  be  desired  In  both  quality  and  quantity. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by 
the  Comprehensive  National  Security  Study 
Group,  appointed  by  Prime  Minister  OhIra, 
during  the  summer  of  1980.  In  their  Report 
on  Comprehensive  National  Security,  the 
Group  ridiculed  the  current  capabilities  of 
the  Self-Defense  Forces,  noting  that  a  half 
of  the  defense  equipment  was  virtually  use- 
less, arms  stockpiles  were  Insufficient,  and 
the  security  efforts  were,  in  general, 
deplorable. 

CONCLlrSIOM 

In  the  future,  the  international  environ- 
ment in  the  Paclflc  will  be  more  forbidding, 
particularly  In  light  of 

(1)  the  growing  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Paclflc  Fleet,  and  the  Introduction 
of  the  BACKFIRE  bomber  and  the  SS-20 
missile; 


(3)  the  ever-increasing  Instability  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula: 

(3,  the  sagging  position  of  the  U.S.  In  the 
area,  particularly  the  Seventh  Fleet's  over- 
commitment (recent  requirements  of  Fleet 
activity  In  the  indlan  Ocean  and  continuing 
responsibility  north  of  Formosa):  and 

(4)  the  existing  deficiencies  within  the 
Self-Defense  Forces. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  what  should 
be  the  appropriate  response  of  the  Japanese 
government  to  adequately  and  successfully 
meet  the  potential  mUltary  challenges  which 
lie  ahead? 

In  the  short  term,  greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  air  and  maritime  force  im- 
provements. Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  following: 

Procuring  additional  P-3C  anti-submarine 
warfare  aircraft  (capable  of  mining  waters). 
SH-3B  ASW  helicopters  and  ASW  frigates 
for  the  maritime  forces. 

Procuring  new  destroyers,  CG-47  Aegis 
cruisers  and  destroyer  escorts  armed  with 
surface-to-surface  and  antl-shlp  missiles, 
and  additional  RH-53E  mlnesweeplng  hell- 
copters. 

Strengthening  surveillance  capabilities  on 
the  coast  and  the  Straits. 

Upgrading  early  wanUng  capabilities  with 
a  greater  number  of  E-2C  early  warning  air- 
craft. 

Increasing  the  number  of  F-15  fighters 
and  procurement  of  long-range,  land-based 
F-14  fighters  armed  with  Phoenix  air-to-air 
missiles. 

Improving  the  BADGE  system. 

Converting  NIKE  units  to  SAM-X  units. 

In  addition,  consideration  be  given  to- 
Creating  a  Central  Command  HQ; 

Stockpiling  petroleum,  ammunition  and 
other  supplies; 

Increasing  Interservice  exercises  and  joint 
manuevers  with  the  United  States; 

Assuming  more  of  the  burden  of  station- 
ing American  forces  on  the  home  Islands. 

In  the  long-term.  Japanese  defense  plan- 
ners should  consider  first  extending  the 
range  of  defensive  operations,  through  the 
acquisition  of  new  guided  missile  and  heli- 
copter-carrying destroyers,  modem  antl-shlp 
missiles  for  use  against  surface  combatants, 
and  more  destroyers  with  Improved  air  de- 
fense equipment.  Long-range  submarines 
(possibly  nuclear)  might  also  be  Introduced. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  V/STOL  aircraft  carrier. 
similar  perhaps  to  the  Soviet  Kier-class  car- 
rier. All  P-3J  aircraft  should  be  replaced 
with  P-3CS  and  all  F-4Js  with  either  F-15  or 
even  the  P-16.  FlnaUy.  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  an  amphl- 
blous/alrbome  force. 

During  both  the  short-  and  long-term. 
Japan  must  seriously  re-evaluate  much  of 
the  philosophy  imderlying  Its  current  de- 
fense posture.  It  Is  hoped  such  a  re-examl- 
natlon  will  lead  to  the  discarding  of  such 
meaningless  taboos  as  the  1  percent  celling, 
canonized  during  the  Mlkl  administration. 
Similarly,  one  would  hope  that  the  prohibi- 
tions against  possession  of  offensive  weapons 
and  the  sending  of  Self-Defense  Forces 
abroad  In  any  contingency  would  be  elimi- 
nated. Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  three  non-nu- 
clear principles  and  export  controls  on  de- 
fense equipment.  In  such  a  re-examination 
and  re-evaluation,  Japan  should  be  encour- 
aged to  define  and  develop  its  own  concept 
of  security  and  act  accordingly. 

William  L.  Scitllt, 

Policy  Analyst. 
Out  M.  Hicks, 

Policy  Analyst. 
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May  19,  1981 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

Inumuch  u  the  majority  leader  had 
plazmed  to  go  Into  recess  until,  I  believe, 
4:30  pjn.  today,  he  very  agreeably  al- 
lowed me  to  utilize  that  time  in  making 
one  of  my  speeches  on  the  n.S.  Senate. 
(The  remarks  of  Senator  RoBsitT  C. 
Bns  at  this  point  are  printed  earlier  in 
today's  Rxcou,  by  unanimous  consent.) 
(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  sugsest  to  my  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  that  I  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  further  business  yet  today. 
I  anticipate  that  the  majority  leader  will 
probably  call  up  the  supplemental  ap- 
prooriations  bill,  later  today,  inasmuch 
as  tbe  Democratic  Caucus  indicated  its 
willingness  to  waive  the  3-day  rule.  This 
wm  permit  the  Senate  to  begin  action 
on  the  supplonental  appropriations  bill. 
Then  may  be  roUcall  votes  yet  today,  so 
I  urge  my  colleagues  on  this  side  to  make 
their  plans  accordingly. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Madam  President,  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  two  political  appointees  have 
attempted  to  seek  personal  publicity 
from  a  policy  decision  which  has  been 
carefully  conceived  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. AID  administrator  Me- 
Pherson  is  the  dedicated  and  skillful 
leader  of  an  agency  which,  for  far  too 
long,  has  been  tarnished  by  indecision, 
waste,  and  ineffectual  management.  It 
must  be  emphasized  once  again  that  this 
was  not  a  case  of  Reagan  nWirU^B  having 
a  disagreement  with  their  boss,  but 
simply  two  political  appointees  of  the 
former  administration  refusing  to  work 
within  the  system.  I  trust  it  will  be 
treated  as  such. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFK^ER  (Mr. 
Bosch wrrz) .  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


AID  ACTS  PROPERLY  AND  EXPE- 
DmoUSLY  IN  DISPUTE  WITH 
CARTER  APPOINTEES 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  Intematiooal  Derel- 
opmeni,  M.  Peter  McPhenon.  for  his 
diadpUned  and  skillful  handling  of  the 
dispute  generated  by  two  Carter  ap- 
pointees, still  employed  by  AID.  who 
have  pabUdy  disagreed  with  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy.  I  am  sure  that  there 
win  be  some  outcries  as  a  result  of  the 
acttoos  Mr.  McPhenKm  has  foimd  it 
necessary  to  take,  but  before  too  much 
rhetoric  is  wasted,  H  might  be  instruc- 
tive to  look  at  the  two  ofBciab  involved. 

First  of  aU.  they  are  both  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  previous  administration 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Eugene  N.  Babb, 
he  was  brought  into  AID  with  the  Carter 
transitian  team  and  kept  as  a  poUtical 
appointee  by  former  AID  administrator 
John  Oinigan.  Sometime  between  now 
and  then,  he  managed  to  get  himself  into 
the  dvU  service. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Joseph,  he  was 
brought  in  as  a  poUtical  appointee  by 
>fr.  Sander  Levin,  former  assistant 
AID  administrator  for  development 
support. 

Both  of  tbese  gentlemen  were  recently 
b«ore  my  sobcommlttee.  and  it  was 
Instantly  clear  to  me  that  they  were  less- 
uao-enthusiast'c  supporters  of  the  cur- 
rent admlnistratian's  fortign  assistance 
policy. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
of  the  day  now,  certainly  for  aU  of  the 
afternoon,  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  interested  Senators  on  both  sides 
have  been  trying  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment for  a  time  certain  to  dispose  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  biU. 

I  believe  we  have  such  an  agreement.  I 
have  now  discussed  it  with  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators.  I  wiU  now 
propose  the  foUowlng  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  HJl.  3512  is  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  that 
no  amendments  dealing  with  abortion 
other  than  the  committee  amendments 
be  in  order. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  the  committee  amendment  with  Syria 
there  be  a  1-hour  time  agreement 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
manager  of  the  biU  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisc<Hisin  (Mr.  PHOXMnu),  with 
the  further  provision  that  the  Proxmire 
amendment  wiU  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Senate  during  the  day  on  Wednesday. 

I  further  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
on  a  committee  amendment  to  strike 
language  known  as  the  Ashbrook  lan- 
guage dealing  with  Federal  Health  In- 
surance for  abortions  there  be  a  1-hour 
time  agreement  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
troned  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  or  their  designees. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  committee  amendments,  save  that 
one  dealing  with  abortion,  referred  to  as 
the  Hyde-Heims  language,  not  acted 
upon  by  2:30  pjn.  Thursday,  May  21,  be 
acted  upon  without  debate  along  with 
amendments  thereto  at  that  point,  and 
that  immediately  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  remaining  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  abortion  with  debate  there- 
on to  continue  untU  no  later  than  4:30 


pjn.  imder  the  control  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  their  designees, 
equally  divided,  at  which  time  a  vote  in 
relation  to  the  committee  amendment 
occur  without  any  intervening  action  or 
amendment,  followed  by  third  reading 
and  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  biU 
without  any  intervening  action  or 
amendment,  and  that  iwragraph  4  of 
rule  12  be  waived. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 
The  request  has  been  cleared  with  aU 
parties. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  one  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACXWCXDD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
clarify.  On  the  Hyde-Helms  amendment, 
does  this  unanimous  consent  guarantee 
that  we  will  start  on  it  at  2:30  Wednes- 
day, or  does  that  mean  we  will  dispose 
of  all  other  amendments  pending  at  2:30 
and  if  there  are  votes  on  them  we  will 
use  that  time  before  2:30? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  mv  interpretation 
that  we  will,  at  2:30.  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  committee  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  Hyde-Helms 
language. 

I  must  ten  the  Senator  that  if  there 
are  other  amendments  which  have  not 
been  disposed  of  at  that  time,  they  wlU 
be  disposed  of  at  that  point  either  by 
voice  vote  or  bv  rollcall  vote,  if  ordered, 
and  that  might  have  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing the  time.  I  assume,  for  such  votes 
past  the  hour  of  2:30. 

In  any  event,  there  wiU  be  2  hours  of 
debate  on  the  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  Hvde-Helms.  and  that  vote 
would  occur  at  that  point,  that  is.  2  hours 
later,  and  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage will  occur  immediately  thereafter. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  we  will  have  2 
hours  after  the  time  we  dispose  of  the 
other  amendments  prior  to  starting  on 
Hyde-Helms? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
read  the  Innguas^  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph. I  believe  it  is  self-explanatory.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  committee  amendments,  save  that 
one  dealing  with  abortion,  referred  to  as 
the  Hyde-Helms  langua«;e.  not  acted 
ut»n  by  2:30  pm.  Thursdav,  May  21.  be 
acted  UDon  without  debate  alonv  with 
amendments  thereto  at  that  nolnt. 

The  point  would  be  that  at  2:30.  while 
there  would  be  no  fiu^her  debate,  we 
would  have  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  that  were  pend- 
Intr  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  are  about  400 
committee  amendments.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Wen.  there  are,  but  I 
reaUy  have  no  idea  that  thev  would  be 
offered  separately  and  considered  sep- 
arately by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PArKWOOO.  I  understand  that. 
I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  those  of 
us  on  th'.t  side  are  not  cut  short  by  some- 
body asking  for  votes  on  eight  amend- 
ments and  u<;ing  up  our  2  hours,  getting 
us  to  4 :  ?0  with  no  time  for  debate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  assure  the  Senator  I  am 
aware  of  that.  I  believe  it  may  be  neces- 
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sary.  then,  to  amend  the  requert;  to  order 
to  fully  protect  the  Senator  In  that  re- 
spect. _. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  amend  the  request 
In  the  fourth  paragraph  so  that  it  wiU 

Arid  that  Immediately  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  remaining  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  abortion  with  debate  there- 
on to  continue  until  no  later  than  2 
hours  past  the  point  when  the  amend- 
ment shaU  have  been  laid  down  for  de- 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
must  still  address  a  point  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  to 
make  sure  that  no  Senator  is  deprived 
of  a  f uU  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  Hyde- 
Helms  language.  In  order  to  revise  the 
request  in  a  way  that  is  mutuaUy  agree- 
able. I  ask  the  Chair  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend its  ruling  on  my  request  and,  for 
the  moment,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  now  to  restate  the  last  paragraph  of 
my  request,  leaving  in  effect  those  por- 
tions of  it  that  have  gone  before.  This  is 
the  form  of  the  final  paragraph: 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  committee  amendments 
save  that  one  dealing  with  abortion,  re- 
ferred to  as  Hyde-Helms  language,  not 
acted  on  by  2:30  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
May  21,  be  temporarily  set  aside  and  that 
debate  proceed  on  that  committee 
amendment  dealing  with  the  Hyde- 
Helms  language  for  no  more  than  2 
hours;  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  Senate  proceed  to  a  vote  in 
relation  to  the  committee  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Hyde-Helms  language: 
that  such  time— that  is.  to  say,  the  2 
hours — shaU  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leader  or  their 
designees  and  shaU  be  divided;  that  after 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  then  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments, if  any,  without  further  debate,  to 
be  followed  by  third  reading  and  a  vote 
on  passage  of  the  blU  without  any  Inter- 
vening action  or  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Include  In 
his  request  the  starting  time  on  tomor- 
row and  on  Thursday  for  resumption  of 
consideration  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  add 
to  the  request  I  made  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a m.  on 
tomorrow  and  make  a  similar  request  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
maybe  the  Senator  Is  going  to  do  that 
yet.  but  I  wanted  a  definite  time  for  the 


resumption  of  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure each  day.  ... 

Mr.  BAKER.  B4r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Wednesday, 
the  time  assigned  to  the  two  leaders 
imder  the  standing  order  be  reduced  to 
5  minutes  each  and  that,  after  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  time  so  reduced  and  after 
the  recognition  of  any  Senators  under 
special  orders,  the  Senate  proceed  then 
to  resume  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bUl,  HJl.  3512; 
and  that  the  same  order  and  sequence  of 
events  occur  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  provide 
that  no  later  than  10  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day »nrt  no  later  than  10  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bin? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
problem  with  tomorrow.  I  have  a  re- 
quest. I  believe,  for  four  Senators  for 
special  orders.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  move  the 
convening  time  back  in  order  to  accom- 
modate that.  I  have  not  yet  provided  for 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business.  Let  me  revise  the  request 
in  respect  to  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  this  way: 

OBons  ro*  wzdnesoat 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  on  tomorrow,  there  be  special 
orders  In  favor  of  the  four  Senators  pre- 
viously ordered  and  that  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  8:50  ajn.;  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  aUocated  to 
the  two  leaders  under  the  diminished 
standing  order  and  the  recognition  of 
four  Senators  under  the  special  order, 
there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  past  the  hour  of  10  o'clock;  and 
that,  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the 
Senate   resume   ccmsideration   of   HJl. 

3512. 

onsas  rem  TBinsDAT 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Thursday,  the 
Senate  convene  at  9:30  ajn.  and  that 
the  two  leaders  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each  instead  of  the  15 
minutes  allocated  under  the  standing 
order;  that  at  no  later  than  9:45  am. 
on  Thursday,  the  Senate  resume  c«isld- 
eration  of  HJl.  3512.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  add  to 
my  request  that  no  amendments  other 
than  committee  amendments  wiU  be  in 
order  after  1  p  Jn.  on  Thursday,  with  the 
understanding  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  agreement  shaU  affect  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  ccmsideration  of 
the  committee  amendment  dealing  with 
the  Hyde-Helms  language  and  the  time 
for  debate  thereon  and  disposition 
thereof.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  llie  Cbair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
idain  a  Uttle  of  what  we  have  done,  espe- 
cially the  last  provision  we  have  made. 


It  is  truly  extraordinary,  I  think,  that 
given  the  circumstances  we  have  been 
able  to  arrive  at  a  method  for  the  final  . 
disposition  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  and  the  abortion  language 
that  win  be  dealt  with  in  the  committee 
amendment. 

I  thank  ail  Senators  because  I  know  it 
has  required  a  degree  of  sacrifice  on 
both  sides  of  the  abortion  issue  and  on 
the  part  of  many  other  Senators.  But  I 
tiiink  that  it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  Senate  that  we  have  reached  an 
agreement  for  the  orderly  discharge  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

fubat  Bsssioir  mot  amticipatxd 

It  is  not  anticipated  now  that  tbe  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  session  on  Friday,  and  I 
expect  that  in  the  course  of  the  day 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  we  wlU  receive 
or  originate  an  adjournment  resolution 
for  the  period  over  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

What  we  have  provided  is  that  the 
Hyde-Helms  language  as  dealt  with  by 
the  committee  amendment  wiU  be  taken 
up  for  2  hours  of  debate,  and  only  2 
hours  of  debate,  begiiming  at  2:30  pjn. 

We  have  also  provided  that  no  amcnd- 
mraits  wiU  be  in  order  after  the  hour  of 
1  pjn.,  and  the  reason  for  that  Is  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  a  cushion  and  that  we 
enhance  the  chances  that  we  can  con- 
clude final  consideration  of  this  measure 
by  about  5  pja. 

I  may  say  in  aU  candor  that  in  the  ne- 
gotiatlcms  dur  jig  the  day  today  and  es- 
pecially my  conversations  with  tiie  mi- 
nority leader  one  of  the  underpinnings, 
the  underglrdings.  of  this  agreement  was 
the  idea  that  we  could  finish  by  about 
5  pjn.  on  Thursday  and  not  be  in  session 
on  Friday. 

So  It  seoned  wise,  then,  to  provide  that 
no  amendments  would  be  In  order  other 
tiian  conmilttee  amendments  and  with- 
out affecting  the  standing  of  the  Hyde- 
Helms  language  after  1  pjn.  on  Thurs- 
day.   

COIfTEBKirCK    MPO«T     OH     BTmCTT     KEaOLtmOW 

There  is  one  other  matter.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  should  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  some  time  during  the  day  to- 
morrow the  other  body  wiU  act  on  the 
conference  report  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. , 

It  is  my  information  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  convene  tomorrow 
at  11  ajn.  and  that  they  may  proceed  to 
the  consideratiwi  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  that  body  by  12  o'clock. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  <m 
this  side  to  proceed  to  the  consideraUon 
of  the  conference  report  when  it  is  re- 
ceived or  soon  after  it  Is  received  in  the 
Senate. 

The  cMiference  report,  of  course,  is 
privileged,  and  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  could  obum  an  agreement  by  unani- 
mous consent  to  limit  the  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  to 
pertiaps  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided 
and  to  then,  of  course,  resume  cwisid- 
eration  of  HJl.  3512. 

BCHKBULS    SVIflUBT 

Mr.  President,  the  net  effect  of  Uiis 
agreemeit  now  has  been  to  provide  that 
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committee  amendments  win  be  dealt 
with  in  an  orderty  way,  to  provide  that 
the  Ashtarook  amendment  and  the  Hyde- 
Helms  language  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
reasonable  way;  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  remaining  390-plus  com- 
mittee amendments.  I  hope  en  bloc  or 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  unduly  tie  up 
the  Senate,  but  in  any  event  to  provide 
that  no  amendments  will  be  in  order 
othn*  than  committee  amendments  af- 
ter 1  pjn.  on  Thursday:  that  2  hours 
after  3:30  pjn.  we  will  proceed  to  the 
disposltlan  of  the  ctxmnlttee  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Hyde-Helms  language: 
and  it  Is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
final  passage  will  follow  shortly  there- 
after and  that  the  Senate  can  complete 
Its  wort  by  approximately  5  pjn.  on 
Thursday  next. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  he  in- 
clude in  his  agreement  that  there  will 
be  no  time  for  debate  on  motion  to  re- 
caasSidet  the  passage  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  make  that  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  ask  the  distinguished  majority 

leader  if  he  would  preclude  debate  In 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
amend  my  previous  unanimous-consent 
request  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 
leader  which.  I  think,  is  very  well  taken, 
to  provide  that  after  the  disposition  of 
committee  sunendments  the  Senate  will 
proceed  immediately  to  third  reading  and 
a  vote  en  final  passage  without  any 
intervening  action  or  amendment  or 
debate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  hav- 
ing the  language  in  front  of  me.  and  I 
have  listened  carefuUy  to  the  distin- 
guished majorltv  leader.  I  would  »»s»c  the 
Chair  if  the  request  as  put  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  pre- 
vent any  debate  foUowing  third  reading 
and  prior  to  the  vote  on  flnal  oa<'sage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  I  ask 
would  it? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  would  preclude  debate  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  it  would 
preclude  debate  following  the  action  an 
the  amendment  and  prior  to  third  read- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  would 
preclude  debate  at  that  time  as  well 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  would 
preclude  motions? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Likewise 
motions  would  be  precluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Including 
points  of  order? 

inJ^.^^^^?^?'°  OFFICER.  Includ-  pI)slTion*to7rl^rto\' he  Senate  a'lbudget 

l^wt^L^^  TT^r.   .  .w  **''"  »°  "»«''  '«  could  proceed  to  the 

*w.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  consideraUon  of  the  supplemental  appro- 

^°*^-  priaUon  bill.  >, 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  mmority  leader 

Mr.  President,  may  I  once  again  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  minor- 
ity leader,  Senator  Hattizlo,  Senator 
DoMXNici,  Senator  Holumgs,  Senator 
Packwooo,  Senator  Wkickxk,  Senator 
PsoxjiutK,  to  a  great  number  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  others  who 
have  participated  for  long  hours  in  ar- 
duous negotiations  in  the  coarse  of  the 
day  today. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Ordered.  That  during  the  consldentlon  of 
H.R.  3613   (Order  No.  93) ,  no  amendments 
dealing  wltti  abortion  other  than  the  com- 
mittee unendmenta  be  In  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  committee 
amendment  dealing  with  Syria  there  be  a  1 
hour  time  agreement,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  manager  of  the  bUl  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Faoziau) , 
which  amendment  wUl  be  the  first  amend- 
ment considered  on  Wednesday,  May  20, 
IMl. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  a  committee 
amendment  to  strike  language  known  as  the 
Ashbrook  language  dealing  with  Federal 
Health  Insurance  for  abortions,  there  be  a  1 
hour  time  agreement,  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders  or  their  designees. 

Ordered  further.  That  any  cfMnmlttee 
amendments,  save  that  one  dealing  with 
abortion,  referred  to  as  the  Hyde-Helms 
language,  not  acted  upon  by  3:30  pjn. 
Thursday,  May  aist.  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  Immediately  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
remaining  conunlttee  amendment,  the  so- 
called  Hyde-Helms  language,  with  debate 
thereon  to  be  limited  to  2  hours,  under  the 
control  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
or  their  designees,  to  be  equally  divided,  at 
which  time  a  vote  In  relation  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  occur  without  any  inter- 
vening action  or  amendment,  after  which 
the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  dispoae  of  any 
remaining  committee  amendments  without 
debate  or  intervening  action,  and  that  third 
reading  immediately  occur  without  debate 
or  Intervening  action,  followed  by  a  vote  on 
final  pasage. 

Ordered  further.  That  after  1:00  pjn.  on 
Thursday.  May  31st,  no  amendments  other 
than  committee  amendments  be  In  orr*er. 
and  that  no  debate  be  In  order  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider  final  passage. 

CBOWKLL  NOmNATTON  AT    1 1  :30  A.M. 

TOMoaaow 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  that  there  is  al- 
ready an  order  for  further  consideration 
of  the  Crowell  nomination  bsR  nning  at 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  for  flnal  disposition 
of  that  nomination  at  12  o'cifW 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
necessary  to  do  this,  but  in  the  interest 
of  clarity  I  amend  my  reouest  so  that 
time  is  provided  to  honor  the  order  pre- 
viously entered  and  so  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectim.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bi«r.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
ho?e  that  the  distinpiiished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  mav  be  in  a 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  the  pending 
matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
nothing  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  904(b)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
344) ,  I  move  to  waiv«  any  point  of  order 
that  might  be  raised  under  titles  in  and 
rv  of  the  act  with  regard  to  H.R.  3512, 
and  amendments  thereto  reported  with 
the  bill  frmn  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  take  this  extraordinary  step  for  two 
reasons.  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress must  move  without  delay  on  spend- 
ing cuts  like  those  included  in  the  rescis- 
sion package.  Second,  it  is  also  clear  that 
we  must  fund  the  activities  of  those  de- 
partments of  Government  that  now 
await  flnal  congressional  aoproval  of  the 
continuing  resolution  and  parts  of  the 
suoplemental  approoriations  measure. 

I  wish  to  make  several  points,  however, 
about  the  action  I  take  today.  First,  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  have  met  on 
the  matter  of  the  flrst  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  have 
reached  agreement.  That  conference  re- 
port is  to  be  debated  on  the  House  floor 
today  and.  conceivablv.  could  come  to  the 
Senate  for  action  today  and  almost  cer- 
tainly tomorrow,  llius,  the  need  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  act  on  the 
Anpropriations  Committee  package  is  not 
the  fault  of  delay  on  the  part  cf  the  con- 
ference on  the  1982  resolution,  which 
took  only  1  day  to  ccmclude. 

Second.  I  move  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  only  for  the  purposes  of  considering 
the  package  as  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  specifically  do 
not  Intend  this  waiver  to  extend  to  any 
amendments  that  might  add  to  the 
spending  totals  in  the  reported  measure. 
Third,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  several 
items  on  the  supplemental  are  not  man- 
datorv  spending  items.  I  say  this  not  as 
any  criticism,  but  merely  as  a  statement 
of  fact.  My  review  of  the  spending  path 
thin  Government  has  inexorably  em- 
barked upon  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  indicates  that  we  run  a  real  risk  of 
a  very  large  deficit,  even  larger  than  the 
$58  billion  protection  in  the  pending 
budget  resolution  revision.  We  must 
scrutinize  thoroughly  any  nonmanda- 
tory  spending  if  we  are  to  come  even 
close  to  keeping  the  deficit  under  $60 
billion  for  th's  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  the  need  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  occurs  because  the  aggregate  budget 
authority  and  outlay  ceilings  of  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  have  bf"»n  exceeded  TTiose 
ceilings  were  artiflciallv  low.  as  I  have 
mentioned  during  the  past  4  months  and 
as  I  mentioned  during  debate  on  that 
re<:olution  last  winter.  Thus,  the  chain 
of  events  was  forged  last  year  that  leads 
to  the  need  for  a  waiver  today  when 
Congress  substantially  tmderstated 
probable  spending  reqidrements. 


It  la  this  final  point  that  so  concerns 
me.  Apart  from  the  measure  the  Appn- 
priations  (Committee  has  reported — and 
that  committee,  imder  CHiairman  Hat- 
riKLD's  direction,  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job — the  Congress  must  confn»t 
real  spending  pressures  that  loom  on  the 
horizon.  We  simply  must  end  that  pet- 
em  of  passing  legislation  and  finding,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  that  we  have 
breached  the  spending  ceilings  we  set 
for  ourselves.  For  example,  it  might  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  that  the  measure 
now  before  us  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  substantially  less  than  the 
new  ceilings  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  revisions  in  the  pending  budget  res- 
olution conference  report.  At  flrst  glance, 
it  appears  that  the  Congress  could  en- 
tertain new  budget  authority  of  approx- 
imately $3.2  billion  and  new  outlays  of 
approximately  $600  miUion.  That  is,  it 
appears  there  is  a  "gap"  between  spend- 
ing under  this  bill  and  the  new  ceiling 
in  the  budget  resolutlm. 

There  is  no  "gap,"  Mr.  President.  In- 
deed, our  analysis  indicates  that  we  will 
need  all  of  this  "gap"  just  to  accommo- 
date probable  later  spending,  especially 
if  interest  rates  continue  higher  than 
anticipated:  and  if  outlay  rate  in  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  run 
higher  than  we  predict. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  President,  that  this  waiver 
does  not  extend  to  any  amendment  other 
than  the  amendments  included  in  the 
r^x>rt  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priati(His  accompanying  this  bill. 

Any  amendment,  therefore,  which 
would  increase  budget  auth(»ity  or  out- 
lays— or  which  would  reduce  any  rescis- 
sion— as  compared  to  the  reported  bill, 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  under 
secti(m  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cm- 
sent  that  a  list  or  section  9J4  waivers  of 
the  Budget  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  904  Waivess  or  Budget  Act 

July  23.  1980:  Bellmon  moved  to  waive 
Title  in  of  the  Act  so  that  a  non-germane 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Reconciliation 
BlU  could  be  considered.  Motion  approved  by 
voice  vote. 

June  3,  1980:  HoIIlngs  moved  to  suspend 
the  Budget  Act  to  permit  consideration  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Ck>mmlssion  Appropriation. 
Motion  approved  by  unanimous  consent. 

Btay  14.  1980:  Honings,  on  behalf  of  Budget 
Committee  moved  to  waive  section  311  in 
order  for  the  Senate  to  consider  the  emer- 
gency food  stamp  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bUl.  Motion  agreed  to  71  to  17. 

April  10,  197B:  Talmadge  motion  to  sus- 
pend section  303  to  permit  consideration  of 
Emergency  Agriculture  Assistance  Conference 
Report.  Approved  49  to  43. 

AprU  8.  1976:  Dole  motion  to  suspend 
Budget  Act  to  permit  consideration  of  Ftood 
Stamp  Act.  Budget  Committee  supported. 
Motion  approved  63  to  27. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hone  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  fully  aware  of  the  extracvdinary 
job  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
did.  They  actually  came  in  under  the 
numbers  provided  in  the  third  OHicur- 
rent  resolution  for  this  year  as  adopted 
by  the  conferees.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  therefore  we  need  the  waivers. 


since  this  would  exceed  the  cumulative 
total  in  the  second  resolution. 

However,  I  hope  that  the  Senators  will 
not  assume  that  the  gaps  between  the 
numbers  that  this  appropriation  bill 
yields  and  the  numbers  that  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  the  conf  erred-upon  re- 
port on  the  budget,  that  that  gap,  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3.1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  about  $572  million 
in  outlays,  i  hope  no  one  th  ji1s:s  that  that 
ought  to  be  fllled  by  amendments  here 
because  there  are  other  items  that  must 
come  down  during  the  year  that  were 
enumerated  in  my  statement  that  will 
certainly  make  us  go  right  up  to  that 
total,  if  not  reach  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  assisting  in 
that  matter  and  I  was  privileged  to  be 
part  of  helping  him  with  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  motion  this  means  then 
that  we  will  be  faced  with  a  ceiling  of 
approximately  $632  billion  in  consider- 
ing this  bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  that  is 
correct.  That  is  the  number  that  corre- 
sponds with  this  appropriation  bill  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Btr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  moticm 
was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  HJ%.-3512. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  want 
to  thank  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  all  the  other  pec^ile  who  have 
been  so  very  helpful  to  this  point,  espe- 
cially for  the  budget  waiver  made  by 
the  chairman  of  th3  Budget  Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RESCISSIONS  ACT.  1981 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
HJl.  3512.  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  O^^VTCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  biU  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  3512)  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  a-'prorrlatlons  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 


the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. With  29  members,  ours  is  the 
largest  committee  in  the  Senate:  we  have 
13  subcommittees,  some  of  which  are 
larger  than  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate-  To  report  a  bill  of  this  size  and 
complexity  requires  attendance,  atten- 
tion, and  bipartisan,  cooperation  that  is 
the  hallmark  of  the  Senate  at  its  finest. 
Our  ranking  minority  Member.  Senator 
Proxmire.  who  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  nearly  18  years,  has  c<Hitinued 
the  long  history  of  the  two  parties  work- 
ing together  to  pursue  the  people's  busi- 
ness in  considering  appropriations  bills, 
and  I  want  to  thank  him  especially  for 
his  work. 

The  committee  operated  on  a  very  tight 
schedule  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  this 
week.  During  the  week  of  May  4.  all  of 
our  sul>commlttees  marked  up  and  made 
their  recommendations  to  the  full  com- 
mittee based  on  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
April  30.  The  House  passed  the  bill  on 
May  13.  and  the  day  after  we  began  our 
full  committee  markup,  considering  and 
adopting  more  than  400  amendments  In 
an  8-hour  session  with  27  members  at- 
tending at  one  time  or  another.  Despite 
the  size  of  the  bill,  both  bill  and  report 
were  available  to  Senators  the  next  day, 
enabling  us  to  bring  up  the  bill  for  con- 
sideration this  week. 

That  represents  an  outstanding  effort, 
Mr.  President.  The  committee  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  history,  and  in  mv  ten- 
ure I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
But  I  am  most  proud  of  the  work  the 
committee  has  put  into  th<s  measure,  and 
I  think  all  those  who  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  consider 
tomorrow  the  fiscal  year  1981  supole- 
mental  approoriations  and  rescissions 
bill.  H.R.  3512.  Th's  legislation  affects 
the  entire  Federal  Government  and  rep- 
resents a  new  direction  for  many 
programs. 

nils  bill  provides  approximately  $21 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  and 
rescinds  $15.3  billion.  It  represents  a 
thorough  review  of  over  120  rescissions 
totaling  $15.1  ballon,  and  432  supple- 
mental requests  totaling  $21.8  billion.  All 
of  these  elements  were  proposed  by  the 
administration  as  part  of  the  economic 
recovery  program.  As  a  comparison,  the 
House-nassed  suoplemental  provides 
$18.6  billion  in  budget  authmlty  and 
$12.7  billion  in  resciss'ons. 

The  bill  extends  unt'l  September  30. 
1981.  the  continuing  resolution  fen-  those 
agencies  currently  covered  imtil  June  5. 
Without  such  an  extension,  programs 
under  four  major  anprooriations  bills — 
Labor.  HHS,  and  Education;  Treasury- 
Postal  Service:  legislative:  and  f(H%ign 
assistance — ^would  run  out  of  funding  by 
that  date. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
exceeds  by  $2  billion,  the  fiscal  year  1981 
reconciliat'on  instruct'on  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  April  2.  Tliat  instruction  di- 
rected that  aporopriations  totaling  $13.3 
bill'on  be  rescinded  with  corresoondlng 
savings  of  $1.5  billicxi  in  outlavs.  We 
recommend  rescissions  at  $15.3  billion. 

Finally,  the  supplemental  falls  within 
the  budget  authority  and  outlay  ceilings 
agreed  to  last  Thursday  by  the  cfHiferees 
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on  the  budget  neotuttoQ.  Tht  agreonent 
In  the  conference  report  provides  for 
$717J  bllUon  In  budget  aothority  and 
laei  J5  bllUoD  In  outlays.  When  this  sup- 
plemental Is  added  to  aU  previously  en- 
acted spending,  we  are  below  the  budget 
reeolutlon  ceilings  by  the  following 
amounts:  $800  million  in  outlays  and 
$3 J  billion  In  budget  authority. 

Tills  ts  not  a  great  deal  of  room,  how- 
ever. We  expect  to  receive  from  the  ad- 
ministration a  budget  amendment  for 
this  year's  food  stamp  program  in  the 
amount  of  $538  million  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $365  million  in  outlays. 
Other  actions  by  Congress  may  further 
adjust  these  totals,  such  as  the  ADAP 
authorization  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  make  add-ons  to 
this  bill  without  corresponding  reduc- 
tions, and  expect  to  stay  within  the  re- 
vised budget  resolution.  I  k:now  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, shares  this  same  view. 

I  urge  ttiat  we  move  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  complete  action  on  this  bill.  As  I 
mentioned,  the  continuing  resolution 
currently  covers  programs  only  imtil 
June  5.  Ih  addition.  Congress  must  act 
quickly  under  the  provisions  of  title  X  of 
the  Budget  Act  regarding  rescissions  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  These  deadlines, 
as  well  as  our  desire  to  put  in  place  nec- 
essary fiscal  actions  for  this  year,  require 
us  to  move  ahead  expeditiously. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  soon  I 
hope  we  win  be  able  to  recess  the  Senate 
over  until  tomorrow  according  to  the 
order  previously  entered.  But  I  would  like 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  certain 
Items  on  the  Executive  Calendar  if  the 
minority  leader  Is  in  a  positl(m  to  do  that 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B4r.  President, 
in  response  to  the  question  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  there  is  no 
objection  on  this  side  to  proceeding  to 
the  three  nominations  alluded  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  mhuHlty  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  three  nominations  ap- 
pearing under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  PRE8TDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTTTRE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  bv  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  A.  James  Barnes,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

liir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

lai.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  the  Senate  now  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

iSx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  unanimous-consent  requests 
that  I  believe  have  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side  and  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  them  at  this  time. 


SUBSEQUENT  REFERRAL  OF  S.  1008 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
lmous consent  that  S.  1008,  Calendar 
Order  No.  114,  be  immediately  referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR. 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Without 


TO  DESIGNATE  WEEK  OP  MAY  17-23, 
1981.  AS  "UJ3.0.  WEEK" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
80,  commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  USO  and  requesting  and  author- 
izing the  President  to  designate  the  week 
of  May  17-22.  1981.  as  "U.S.O.  Week," 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  w  11  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fc^ows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  80)  to  kutbor- 
Isa  and  request  the  President  to  designate 


M*y  17. 1081,  through  lUy  33.  lOei,  ss  "VM-O. 
Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
immediate  consideration  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  having 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  80, 
which  provides  for  recognition  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  the  fact  that  the  USO  is 
celebrating  its  40th  anniversary,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators,  39  in  number,  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  rescdution,  and  that  their 
names  be  printed  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

List  or  Cosponsobs  om  SJ.  Rn.  80 

Senstors  Sar>>snes,  Olenn.  Durenberger, 
Huddleeton,  DeCondnl,  Inouye,  Bentaen. 
Jftckson.  Tower,  Randolph,  Stennla,  Cran- 
ston, Ford,  Percy,  Williams,  Danfortb,  Roth, 
Oam,  Pryor,  Orassley,  Hayakawa,  Simpson, 
Dole,  Ooldwater,  Denton,  Thurmond,  Lugar, 
Harry  Byrd.  Boechwltz,  Rlegle,  Kasten,  Ma- 
thlas,  Symms,  Moynlhan,  Heflln,  D'Amato, 
Burdlck,  Stevens,  and  Chiles. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S  J.  Res.  80)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rn.  80 

Whereas  the  United  Service  Organisations 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "U.S.O."). 
celebrating  forty  years  as  a  "Home  Away 
Prom  Home"  for  millions  of  United  States 
servicemen,  servlcewomen,  and  their  fami- 
lies, represents  civilian  concern  for  these 
very  important  Americans; 

Whereas  In  the  U.S.O.'s  forty  years,  it  has 
helped  generations  of  service  personnel  on 
over  2.038.643,000  occasions; 

Whereas  the  U.S.O.  Is  a  nonprofit,  congres- 
slonally  chartered,  civilian  agency  whose 
mission  Is  to  Improve  the  morale  and  ensure 
the  well-being  of  our  country's  service  people 
and  their  families  through  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  points  of  contact  worldwide; 

Whereas  the  U.S.O.  helps  servicemen,  serv- 
Icewomen,  and  their  families  adjust  to  new 
environments,  aids  In  housing  and  travel 
hompUcatlons.  solves  numerous  problems, 
and  helps,  bridge  the  gap  between  service 
people  and  their  communities; 

Whereas  the  famous  U.S.O.  shows  enter- 
tain service  ijersonnei  audiences  In  over  forty 
countries  and  veterans  In  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  stateside  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Centers; 

Whereas  thousands  of  people  each  year  are 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  America  that  U.S.O 
volunteers  and  staff  generate  when  providing 
these  service?  to  our  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  the  U3.0.  is  the  American  pub- 
lic's way  of  answering  "Yes"  to  the  soldier's 
age-old  questions.  "Does  snybody  know  I'm 
here?  Does  anybody  care?":  Mow.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  atsembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
Ivmatlon  de^iirnatln^  the  week  of  May  17. 
1981.  through  May  33.  1081.  as  "US.O.  Week", 
and  callln'7  upon  Federal.  State,  end  local 
government  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremoniee,  and  actlvl- 
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ORDER  TO  PRINT  S.  815  AS  PASSED 
BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  8.  815, 
the  DOD  authorisation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  be  reprinted  In  the  form  it 
passed  the  Senate  on  May  14,  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:50  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
8:50  ajn.  on  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
7:51  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1981.  at  8:50  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  19. 1981 : 

DVAKTimrr  or  Statb 

Ronald  DeWayne  Palmer,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Servloe  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Malaysia. 
In  Tax  Am  Foacx 

Lt.  Oen.  Froddie  L.  Poeton,  U.S.  Air  Ftarce. 
(age  66),  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8982. 

Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  M.  Umstead,  Jr..  VS.  Air 
Force,  (age  62) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  saction  8963. 

In  trx  Amct 

The  followiag-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  ttUe  10,  UiUted  States  Code. 
section  3963 : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Bickard  Luther  West.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(age  66) .  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  position  of  Importance  and  responsibU- 
Ity  designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066(a)  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Bnest  Dlshman  Pelzotto.  679- 
62-8318.  U.S.  Army. 

In  thk  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  WUIlam  N.  Small.  VS.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6086. 

Vice  Adm.  Sknall,  having  been  designated 
for  command  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 6231.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral  whUe  so  serving. 

Adm.  Donald  C.  Davis,  U.S.  Navy,  (age  60) 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  S333. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  wltltin  the  contempla- 
tion of  UUe  10,  United  SUtea  Code.  Te^on 
6331.  for  appointment  wtaUe  ao  aervlnc  m 
Follows:  ^* 


To  be  eiee  admiral 
Bear  Adm.  Bobert  L.  Walters.  UjB.  Navy. 

In  ths  Mabink  Cokps 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 6233.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Oen.  John  K.  Davis,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.B. 
Marine  CoriM. 
DxsraicT  or  Columbia  Couxt  or  AmALa 
James  K.  Belson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU,  to  be  an  AssocUte  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  15  years,  vice  Oeorge  R.  Oallagher.  retired. 
In  thz  Navt 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
Iteaerve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  m  the  staff 
corps,   as  indicated,   pursuant  to  title   10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  5910  and  5913, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

tmm't.t.  coaps 

Alvarec  Belnaldo  O.    Jackson,  WUIlam  B. 
Jordan,  Bobert  K. 
Kelly,  Tbaddeus  E. 
Kerstein,  Bforrls  D. 
KIndar.hl,  George  W. 
Kuehn,  John  L. 
Leverett.  Cary  L. 
Love,  James  T.,  Jr. 
Lowsma,  Henry  B. 
Marlowe,  Frank  I. 


Ammons.  John  C.  Jr, 
Amundsen.  Duane  O. 
Aimstrong.  James  B. 
BaUey,  Cass  H. 
Barnwell.  Orady 

O..  Jr, 
Bass.  Oeorge  L..  Jr. 
Benson.  Daniel  B. 
Blood.  Joseph  B.,  Jr. 


Borgman.  Theodore  j.,BIathers.  James  M. 


Jr. 

Cavenar.  Jesse  O.,  Jr. 
Chapman.  James  H. 
Chatowsky.  Anthony 

P. 
Chlsm.  Bonald  G. 
Chun.  Clyde  W. 
Cole.  Joe  C. 
Col^n.  Diane  L. 
Duren.  Craddock  P. 
Ebbels.  Bruoe  J. 
Fernando.  Oscar  U. 
Fowler.  Glenn  W. 
Frary.  Lynn  B. 


McDonald,  Bruce  M. 
Mlercort,  Boger  D. 
Miner.  James  M. 
MitU.  Murray  O. 
Moore,  Laurie  W. 
NaU.  Bichard  L. 
OTfeiU.  Edward  J. 
Parlal.  Frank 
Rankin.  Bobert  A.  M. 
Bedding,  Marshall  S. 
Reeves.  Charles  S. 
Rodgers.  Stephen  J. 
Roeene.  Philip  O. 
Scaring,  WUIlam  A. 


Oeeslin,  James  Bf.,  Jr.  Scheldt,  Kenneth  A. 
Gleaaon,  Teirence  H.   Schmid,  William  H. 


Gordon,  Dennis  H. 
Greene,  Charles  A 
Greer,  Mack  V. 
Greer,  William  E. 
Grimes,  James  A. 
0«ilntoll,  Bobert  L. 


Strauss,  Michael  B. 
SulUvan,  "nmothy  J. 
Tachovsky,  Thomas  J. 
Tenney,  Bichard  L. 
Upchurch,  WiUiam  D., 
Jr. 


Hagele.  Herbert  C  Jr.  Vertuno,  Leonard  L. 
HamUton.  William  B.  Vondoepp.      Christian 
Harder.  David  F.  E. 

Harris.  Clarence  M.. 

m 

Hoffman,  John  W. 
Hudson.  Charles  J. 
Hughes.  Luman  H.^  Jr. 
Hbuiman.  Walter  W..' 
Jr.  * 


Wachtei.  Thomas  L. 
Welllsh,  Carl  S. 
Wietlng,  WUIlam  F. 
WlUiams,      Ackerman 

C,  Jr. 
Wolfsen,  James  L. 
Zelko,  James  J. 


BirPPI.T  COBPS 


Allan,  Bonald  C. 
Anderson,  Bolph  E. 
BatteUe,  Bichard  L. 
Bender,  John  H. 
Bernstein,  Bobert  E. 
Brustares,  James  S. 
CoeU,  Domliiic  P. 
Deckert.  Warren  P. 
Denney.  Jay  B. 
Blckhoff.  Boger  C. 
Flschetti.  John  A, 
Fruin,  Jeremiah  E. 
Fry,  Vance  H. 
Gamble.  Carl  T. 
Godwin.  Albert  D. 

chaplain  cobps 
BoUesen.  Mtilus  E.      Hansen,  Roger  K. 
Furlow,  Oiaiies  M.,  IHHarrel,  Francis  L. 


Horton,  William  E. 
Lamphear,  Steven  C. 
Llndsley,  Robert  M. 
McCann,  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
McCay.  WUton  T..  Jr. 
Moss,  Thomas  A 
Osmon,  Robert  E. 
Pinsker,  OUve  D. 
Plzsano,  William  C. 
Rice,  Bobert  C.  Jr. 
Serafinl,  AttUlo.  Jr. 
Shelll,  Gordon  W. 
Six.  Thomas  J. 
Wood.  OUver  G..  Jr. 


Himt,  John  B.  Bosenberger.  Beryl  O. 

KUpperich.  Owen  B      Shuart,  Esler  L. 
Krajewskl,  Walter  M.    Sorrlll.  Harold  W.,  it. 
McPhatter,  Thomas  H.  Stone,  Daniel  O. 
Beynolds,  David  D.        Stough,  Bichanl  H. 

civn.  ENciNKia  coaps 
Barclay,  Robert  A.        Bfoore,  Douglas  W. 
Block,  NeU  Morris.  Alan  E. 

Bradley,  ayde  E.  Ogden,  Buckley  L. 

Brewster.  William  L.    Powell,  David  J. 


CoUlns,  Robert  W. 
Davis,  John  M. 


Sears,  Oeorge  F. 
Slfferman,  Donald  J. 


Heine,  William  A,  in  Smith,  Jerrold  M. 
Helton,  Ronald  L.         Smith,  Theodore  A. 
Hensgen.  Oscar  E.         Strain,  Boyd  P.,  Jr. 
Hepburn,  Raymond  G.  Wilson,  ThcMnas  M. 
Lofgreen,  GusUv  B.. 
Jr. 

JTTDGK   ADVOCATE   GENKBAL'S  COBPS 

Abel,  Bobert  M.  Orossbaum.  John  J. 

Agger,  James  H.  Hougland,  Charles  A. 

Allen.  John  F.,  in  Koletsky.  Joseph  Q. 
Bayley,  ChrUtopher  T.tAthrop,  MltcheU  L. 

Belser,  Townsend  M.,  Maley.  Karl  A. 

Jr.  MiddletMi.  Clyde  W. 

Darby,  Joseph  J.  Bieder.  Bichard  E. 

Fenton,  Albert  B.  Schtimann.  Alfred  W. 
Frederick,  Bobert  B. 


WhiUock.  Bobert  B. 
Tock.  Bobert  J. 


Frommelt,  Boger  H. 
Glazer.  Jack  H. 

DENTAL   COBPS 

Adams,  James  T.  Lund,  Warner  E.,  Jr. 

Bernard,  WUIlam  V.. 

Jr. 
Bjomdahl.  Bobert  W 
Bogert,  John  A 


Martin.  Carlton  8. 
BlarUn,  Donald  W. 
Martin.  Paul  W.,  Jr. 
McAnear,  Jon  T. 
McCaUum.  Walter  E. 
Mltcbem.  John  C. 
Niebuhr,  Bobert  W. 
Perronl,  Joseph  B. 
Pezzopane,  Bernard 
Pickett,  Charles  E. 
Bt4>er.  Hal  S.,  Jr. 
Reynolds.  Donald  B. 
BoberU.  "J."  Keith 
Schubert,  Frederick 

W.,  Jr. 
Sherard,  Harold  T. 
Shirley.  Robert  L. 
Thomas.  John  P. 
Vogeley,  John  C. 


Bradbury,  David  R. 

Brown.  AUen  K. 

Chaconas,  Spiro  J. 

Donoho.  Donald  H. 

Duncan,  James  M. 

Eischen,  James  J. 

Perry,  Edward  T. 

Finagln.  William  B. 

Grage,  Walter  A 

Harrison.  William  S. 

Herman,  Harry  A.,  Jr. 

Hoover,  'Vmilam  O. 

Kasenchak.  Peter 

Kimpel.  William  A. 

Levine.  LoweU  J. 

Luckam.  Thomas  O.      Teargin.  James  C. 

MEDICAL  S^VICE  COBPS 

Basdekian,  Edward  A.  Horrlgan,  David  J.,  Jr. 
Fisher.  Benjamin  D.     Lindberg.  David  S 
mntBE  COBPS 

KeUy.  Wanda  J.  Young.  Victoria  B. 

Purdy.  Claire  H. 

The  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manden  of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander in  the  line  and  staff  ovps.  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  5910  and  5913  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNX 


Aaixm.  James  G. 
Abbott.  Alfred  E..  Jr. 
Abel.  Arthur  P. 
Adamcin,  Peter  L. 
Adams.  Paul  F. 
Adams,  Boss  D. 
Adams.  WUIlam  H. 
Adklns,  Michael  R. 
Agatep,  Donald  A. 
Aho.  Larry  R. 
Albert,  Gary  L. 
Alexander.  James  R. 
Alf,  Donald  L. 
Algermiasen,  Joseph 

H.,  Jr. 
AUa,  Francis  V.,  Jr. 
Alonge.  Sam  J..  Jr. 


Armstrong,  William  C. 
Arnold,  Lance  IC 
Arthur,  Kenneth  A. 
Auerbadi,  Jerome  IC 
Aune.  Steven  D. 
Avera,  WUIlam  K. 
Baeus.  Winiam  B. 
Baldwin.  Dan  W.,  Jr. 
Banks.  Richard  A. 
Banvard.  James  H. 
Baravlk.  Andrew  W. 
Barker.  Edward  B. 
BameB,  Richard  C. 
BaskervlUe.  Jamea  J. 
Beacham.  Bichard  F. 
Bell,  Edmond  V. 
Bell,  Jamea  D. 
Bennett.  Denis  F. 


Anderson,  Charles  S 
Anderson,  Terranoe  E.  Beresford.  John 
Anderson.  WUIlam  A.   Berg.  Bichard  If . 
ArdeU,  Eric  B.  Berg.  Slgval  M..  JT 

Armstrong.  Boland  J.  Berry,  Bobert  C. 
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Barla.  ABdivw  B..  Jr.  Combs.  Bdwln  L,  Jr. 
Sddl«ooin.  WlU»m  QiJoaua»x*^.  Laureuce 
fftm»«».«,  Bobcrt  W. 
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CoaneU.  Cvl  W. 
CoDuotl} ,  Joim  M. 
Coo.^,  \..ii*rlea  Lu 
Oook,  FrcoerlOc  N. 
C<HJi.ui,  1  nomas  R. 
.  Ooofier,  WUUam  J. 
CupeiAiia,  Larry  M. 


Bliwr,  Nonnan  W 

BlTls.  Stopben  K. 

BUncbard.  Doane  K. 

Blaatr,  Bradford  H. 

Bladn*.  CbarlM  F. 

THamarttr  Nonnan  L 

Block.  Martin  J. 

Blonahlna.  Blcbard  D.  Cor.ey,  Barton  f. 

Btort)«f .  Oary  K.         CottreU.DavleS. 

Bock,  Jamaa  L.  Cowan.  Jamaa  H..  Jr. 

I^hf'»^.  Jamaa  L.       Craig.  DaTld  L. 

Booctrom.  BO(«r  L.       Craig.  Stephen  U. 

BocqiUst.  Ptank  P.,  Jr.  Cralgbfon,  Larry  D. 

Boatwlck,  Burton  L.     CraM.  Jamea  T..  Jr 


Braddy.  Bdward  L. 
Brady,  Tbomaa  M. 
Bralnard.  Austin  L. 
Brandt,  Fblllp  H. 
Brsaux,  Chartaa  K. 
Brlece.  Boddy  P 


Crook.  Jamea  L.,  Jr. 
Cross.  Bobert  B. 
Crow,  Joseph  M. 
Crowell,  Robert  L. 
Crowley,  Gary  W. 
Crowley,  John  C,  Jr. 


Brlntslngbaffer,  DavldCrowley,  Joseph  A.,  Jr 


U. 

Brooks.  Richard  B. 
Brown,  DaTld  A. 
Brown,  Oarth  O. 
Brown,  John  W..  m 
Brown,  Oliver  C  m 
Brown,  Ronald  N. 
Brown.  Boy  B. 
Brown.  Thomas  W 


Crum,  James  L. 
Cummlngs.  Harold 
Cummins.  Peter  8. 
Cunningham,  Paul  J. 
Curtis.  Robert  L. 
Curtis,  Theodore  S., 

Jr. 
CuthrleU.  Robert  E. 
Cyphers.  Arthur  B. 


Brown!  William  C.  m  Daltcm.  William  H. 


Browne.  Geoffrey  K. 
Brush.  Predeztck  J., 

Jr. 
Bubb,  John  W. 
Buckley,  Charlaa  W., 

m 

Buckley.  Richard  O. 
Buckman.  John  U . 
BudLO,  Blchard  L. 
Buabler,  Paul  A. 
Buerg^  John  W. 
BuUer.  Bay  C. 
Burke.  Patrick  L. 
Burke.  Walter  B..  Jr. 
Burkhart.  Alan  D. 
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n 

Thorson,  Donald  P. 
Threlkeld,  Walter  P., 

Jr. 
Tlmm.  Edward 
Tipton.  Larry  K. 
Tlsdale,  John  H. 
Tobler,  John  HI 
Tolson,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Tortello,  Andrew  N., 

Jr. 
Toth.  Bonald  L. 
Totushek,  John  B. 
Tracey.  Michael  T. 
Trandal.  David  W. 
Trankle,  Robert  E 


Jr 


Jr, 


Whelan.  Thomas  J. 
White,  Hugh  R. 
White.  Kenneth  R. 
Whitfield,  Estus  D. 
Whitney,  Leonard  A., 

Jr. 
Whitten,  James  P. 
WUcox.  John  W. 
WUder,  David  S.,  m 
Williams.  David  J. 
WUllams,  Edward  C, 
Jr. 

Williams,  George  P. 

Williams,  Herbert  B. 

Williams,  Bobert  J. 

Wlnstead,  Charles  L. 

Wohlflel.  John  E. 

Wolfe,  Stephen  B. 

Wolff,  Leonard  8. 

Wolford,  Fred  T. 

Wood,  James  C. 

Wood,  Samuel  J..  Jr. 

Wood,  Thomas,  J.,  Jr. 

Woodfield.  Jeffrey  R. 

Woodward,  James  P.. 
Jr. 

Wright,  Francis  D., 

m 


Dennis,  Richard  C. 
Dixit,  Ameer  M. 
Duncan,  Carl  B. 
Duplls,  Robert  M. 
EUen,  Joseph  H. 
Engelman,  Otis  E.,  Jr. 
Feldman.  Daniel  M. 
Felthotts,  Alan  R. 
Franseen.  Gary  L. 
Oaq>arro,  Michael 
Hall,  ArthxirL. 
Heckel.  Charles  O. 
HUton,  SaakU  C. 
Holmes,  David  R.,  Jr. 
Huff,  Garey  H. 
lacono,  Vincent 
Jarmoszuk,  Nicholas 
Jones.  Jesse  M. 
Jones.  Richard  L. 
Julsrud,  PaiU  R. 
Kaiser,  John  R. 
KaUett,  Steven  P. 
Keimedy,  Thomas  J. 
Kruglik.  Oerald  D. 
Kuhn.  John  W. 
Lan^enkamp,  James  H 
LaPolnte,  Uly  K. 
Lazo,  Jane  8.  8. 
Lessey,  Robert  A. 
Levin.  Stanley  A. 
Levlne,  Stephen  M. 
Llcata,  Paul  J. 
Llslewlcz,  Eva  M. 
Lucas,  Richard  C. 
Lux,  Olenn  A. 
Lynch.  WUUam  J. 
MacMaster,  Benzel  C. 
MaUblran,  Rolando 
Bialoof ,  George  E. 
Mazer,  Stephen  B. 
McChrlstlan,  Paul  L. 
McCleskey.  Michael  T. 
McTnnes,  Benjamin  K 
BUnlhan.  Patrick  T. 
Mlxon,  Fred  8. 


Trtppe.  BUchard  M..  Jr.Wrightnour.  George 


Tmlock,  Ronald  E. 
Truluck.  David  R. 
TruaseU.  Grayson  L. 
Tucker.  Charles  C. 
Tucker.  James  E. 
Tucker.  James  I. 
Tujague,  Ronald  B. 
TurieUo.  Ronald  J. 
Turner,  Brian  D. 
underwood,  Glenn  R 
TTnger  Reno  C. 
ntsey.  Victor  R. 
Valentine.  Paul  M. 

Vanarsdale,  Peter  R.    „ 

Vance,  Herschel  E..  Jr.Zlllnsky,  Thomas  J 
Vanderhoek,  James  8.  Ztager,  David  R. 
Venderveen.  James  A.  Zubkoff,  Ronald 
Vanbom,  Gerald  J.       Zwemke,  Roger  E. 

MEDICAL   COBPS 


B. 

Wyatt.  PhlUp  W. 
Wyzywany.  Prank  T. 
Yates,  WlUlam  A. 
Teager,  James  R. 
Yocom.  John  H. 
ToUes,  Jonathan  E. 
York,  Ronald  E. 
Yoimg,  Gary  A. 
Yoiuig,  Joe  M. 
Zacharias.  Bernard  L. 
Zebner.  Kenneth  W. 
Zekas,  Gerald  P. 
Zenger,  Dennis  P. 


Allen,  Robert  L. 
Ang.  KlsaP. 
BaUey.  PhUlp  B. 
Baurtedel.  Janaes  K. 
Bautista.  Eflgenlo  L. 
Biasonnette.  Bruce  M. 
BlatB.  Douglas  J. 
Brewster,  Thomas  O. 
Brlsbols,  Robert  8. 
Brown.  Clarence  D. 


Bybee,  David  E. 
Ceretto,  WUUam  J. 
Ciancl,  Paul  E. 
Coleman.  Lee  A. 
Conroy,  John  J.,  m 
Dayrit.  Cartes  M..  Jr. 
Daza.  Tlumlnada  H. 
Decock,  David  G. 
Delaney.  Adraln  J.,  Jr. 
Delmonlco.  Francis  L. 
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MOreaao,  Walter  F. 
Moreland. 

Robert  H..  Jr. 
Moser,  Ronald  J. 
Myers,  BamweU  B.,  m 
Nacke.  Morris  R. 
NUl,  Leroy  M. 
Nolan,  Peter  8. 
Noonan.  Bruce  D. 
03ryan.  Bobert  K. 
Oater.  Henry  A. 
Pardue,  Larry  H. 
PoUand.  Calvin  L. 
Probst,  Theodore  O. 
Prough,  Donald  8. 
Qureehl,  Ohulam  R. 
Reynolds. 

Richard  J.,  m 
Richardson,  Douglas  8 
Rlsser,  Thomas  A. 
Robertson. 

Lawrence  M.,  Jr. 
Robey,  Dennlson  B. 
Royder,  James  O. 
Safer,  Michael  L. 
Santoe.  OU  H. 
Scolcs,  Peter  V. 
Self,  Rahmat  M. 
SeUer.  MUton  W..  Jr. 
Shenefelt.  FhiUp  D. 
Stark.  Randolp  W. 
Strauss,  Samuel 
Suallck,  Randall  H. 
Thompson,  David  H. 
TlUakos,  Nicholas  A. 
Tlzard.  Gary  T. 
Tomford.  WlUlam  W. 
Vagshenlan.  Gregory 

8. 
Walker.  AUen  R. 
Weaver.  James  W. 
WUson,  David  J. 
Wllscm.  George  R..  m 
Woodruff,  Robert  E. 
Zaldlvar,  Nleves  M. 


soppLT  coaps 
Adams.  Edward  A  .  H  Kalbflelach.  Larry  L. 


Appel,  "H"  Douglas 
BaU,  Thomas  J. 
Baron.  Roger  B. 
Barry,  John  J. 
Burley,  Prank  I..  Jr. 
Callaghan.  James  Q. 
CampbeU.  Price  P. 
Choy.  Benson  R. 
Cllne,  Eugene  P. 
ConweU,  John  W 
Cook,  John  W. 
Dlngeldey,  Peter  E. 
Easterly,  Robert  P. 
Edmonds,  Harlan  H. 
Flores,  Richard  L. 
Free,  Willard  D. 
Free,  William  T.,  Jr 
Olardlna,  Joseph  A. 


KeU,  Robert  A. 
KeUey,  John  R^  Jr. 
Knowles.  Edward  R. 
Lalndrup.  Jamea  E. 
Love.  John  P. 
Magee.  Joe  A. 
Main.  James  H. 
Martin.  Elmer  D. 
Mayer.  Earl  H.,  Jr. 
Jr.  Meehan.  Clement  T.. 
Jr. 
Murphy.  Gary  E. 
Murphy,  Bonald  J. 
Nunns,  Scott  E. 
Oberg.  BusseU  C. 
Pals.  Larry  A. 
Patterson.  Alexander 
Z. 


Glace,  Kenneth  W.,  Jr  .Pendleton,  J*™^  ■- 


Glenn.  Edward  M. 
Gonchar,  Frank  A. 
Gondrlng.  John  A. 
Goodman.  James  B. 
Gould.  Stephen  J. 
Grout.  Earl  L..  m 
Gwynn.  Robert  H. 
Hayfield,  Ernest  J., 
Biggins.  William  P.. 

Jr. 
Hoffman.  Joel  J. 
Holt,  PhllUp  C  Jr. 
Hutson,  Robert  N. 
Isley,  Christian  R..  IV 
JaroEZ.  Thomas  J. 


Raisbeck.  Peter  D. 

Bamsdell.  Richard  O. 

Robinson.  Terry  L. 

BusseU,  Charlie  S. 

Sanders.  Donald  O. 

Sasnett.  Henry  P. 

Sears.  Lee  A. 
Jr.Tewelow.  WlUlam  H. 
,     Tomgren,  WlUlam  P. 

Vargo.  Joeeph  F. 

Watters.  Hubert 

Watts.  David  J. 

WeUeaen.  Elnar  A. 

Wilson,  OCTald  W. 

Zimmerman.  Keith  M. 


cTUifLKBi  coaps 
Coney,  Charles  R.         Stanton.  Francis  M 


Day.  Doyle  K. 
Glrardin.  Peter  T. 
Hubbard.  Robert  L.. 

Jr. 
McGlnnls,  Robert  S., 

Jr. 


Summers.  Ml-Thael  V. 
TyrreU.  Bobert  D. 
Vuclnovlch.  Albert  P. 
Weaver.  WUllam  D. 


t 
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AltStMtt«.  Jl 

AretMr.  WU«t  J. 

•tt,  UkWTCBM  K. 


OdkUi.  DbtM  A. 
ChMifflT.  FvliT  J-.  Jr 
caiarrat.  WUUam  C. 
OnlMMii.  DouglM  I^ 
Oontt.  Buto 
Davta*.  Jotm  H. 
D«70«.  Harold  O. 
OrtaooU.  Fnnela  J. 
Oocr.  Lynn  M. 


Howard,  JaSray  B. 
Kudlaaa.  Patar  J. 
Laubaekar,  Staphan  T. 
Undlar.  Ralph  W..  Jr. 
McWUllama,  Jamaa  L. 
Nlalaan.  Murl  T. 
■  Paraaon,  Varnuu  H. 
Shapard.  Rlebard  D. 
Smith.  Thoaaa  11. 
StaUyaa.  OacU  O. 
Thoran.  Carl  A..  Ill 
Wamar,  John  B. 
Wataoa.  Jamaa  P. 
Way,  Booald  P. 
Walbom,  Lawranoa  E. 


WUbur  H^  n 


jmoa  ABTocAxa  axinBAi.'a  coara 
Adair,  Charlaa  H.  Lottarhoa,  Joseph  E. 

Baaaon.  Tbomaa  Q.      MacPhaU.  Douglaa  F. 
Bergta.  Ifarcua  B..  Jr.    McCann,  David  P. 
Calabraaaa.  Jamaa  P.    Malchart.  Luka  L. 
Chrlatmana.  Mlchalaka,  Mlchaal  A. 

Tbomaa  Q.  Ulacall,  Laurence,  Jr. 

CoUbia.  libncura,  John 

OornaUua  J..  Jr.         liorton,  Bdward  L. 
Coylai  Arlan  B.  Murray,  Douglaa  P. 

Baat,  Kannath  W.         Orr,  Waltar 
■pplngar.  Prank  N.      Radius,  Burt  B. 
Pahiataln.  Blchard  B.  Bants.  Joaaph  H.,  Jr. 
Oaldlaa.  John  B.  Blttgwa,  Kannath  W. 

Oorham,  Jamaa  8.,  mBowlay,  Bobart  D.,  Jr. 
Oragory.  Howall  J.       Smith.  Archla  L.,  Jr. 
tfannan.  Southern.  Samuel  O. 

William  >..  m  Strauaw,  Bobart  W. 

Bansan.  Iflehaal  ■.  C.Thaap.  Baymond  T. 
Barrtaon.  Jamaa  B.      Vulllat,  Charlaa  P. 
Haoanr,  WUllam  H.       Walker,  David  A. 
Bowall.  Tbomaa  J.        Warden.  Philip  S. 
Kaa^co,  Seymour  A.      Wermcranta.  Steven  E. 
Kattltwall.  Cbarlaa  W.Wesner,  Jonathan  L. 
King.  WUllam  H.  P.       Williams,  Alexander 
Kbkmaa,  H..  m 

Baymond  P.,  m        Wlnegrad.  Gerald  W. 
Laag,  Howard  IC 

BBRAi.  ooara 
Ballay,  Dale  D.  Carter,  Wlnthrop  B.. 

Baekatt.  Bodnay  J.  Jr. 

Bvoadbant.  Charles  D.  Catanxana  Joaeph  A . 
Cailyla  "L"  ••W",  m        Jr. 
Cair.  HUam  T.  Cbamaa.  Nleholaa  A. 


Chloata.  Bobart  J. 
Claman.  Robert  B. 
Cothran.  Toby  O. 
Davla,  WUllam  J. 
Depew,  dark  B. 
Dunlgan.  JohnO. 
Pabar,  Brian  B. 
Pbntaochlo.  Kenneth 

L. 
Oarol.  John  R. 
Olancy,  Thomas  P. 
Oronka.  Joaeph  M. 
Oroaapietscb,  Carl  W. 
Hart  man,  Jamaa  A.  B. 
Harper,  Stephen  T. 
Hewlett,  Thomas  M. 
Hllgar,  Terence  C. 
Horton,  JoweU  D. 
Jacoby,  Thomas  M. 
Johnson,  Clayton  H., 

in 

King,  Jimmy  D. 
Krehl.  Donald  O. 
Kronzer,  Blchard  L. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  B. 
Mapaa,  WUllam  U. 
UcNulty,  James  A. 
Mold,  Bruce  W. 
Moscarlllo,  Thomas  L. 

MSnCAX. 

Bane,  Eugene  M..  Jr. 
Bucky,  Steven  P. 
Clark,  Bmeraon  E. 
OaUe,  Louis  M. 
Oolden.  Robert  M. 
Hayes.  Carol  E. 
Johnson,  WUllam  W. 
LoftU.  John  P. 
McOlothlen.  Oerald  O 

mraax  coaps 
Cook,  PatrlcU  A.  McVeigh.  Rose  A. 

Cotton,  Barbara  L.        Meehan,  Karen  A. 
Bngen.  Judith  K.  Munro,  Donna  L. 

Johnston.  Patrtda        Plres,  Jeannlne  M. 
Marchal,  Lanl  M.  Stapleton,  Era  O. 


Munn.  John  A..  Jr. 
Murphy,  Bobart  O. 
Myers.  Tbomaa  P. 
Nawby,  Jamea  C. 
Ormond.  Brrol  K. 
Paganl.  Bonald  T. 
Roudabush,  Lyle  T. 
Rungo,  Balph  J. 
Saxton,  Blchard  N. 
Sohlpka.  Dennis  H. 
Severson,  Andrew  J. 
Sheldon,  Larry  D. 
Simon,  Alan  M. 
SlndaU,  Albert  A..  Jr. 
Smith.  Bodney  S. 
Staralak,  WUllam  J., 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Tbomaa  H. 
TltunU,  Tra  R. 
Tuchak.  WUllam  L.. 

Jr. 
Valace,  Jamea  J. 
Walden.  Robert  m 
Wallaaawakt 

Kenneth  J. 
Welthaus,  Charles  R. 
Whlttlng,  Dennis  M. 
Woof  ter,  Dennis  D. 


Peery,  Larry  J. 
RoberU,  Michael  D. 
Samuelson,  Dcnald  P. 
Schlrmer,  Elmer  W. 
Seeker,  Martin  D. 
Staggs.  Robert  P. 
Wilkinson.  Richard  C. 
Wright,  Dennis  W. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  Uay  19. 1981: 


OBFAanoMT  or  Sran 
John  H.  Holdrldge.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  SUte,  vice  Richard 
Holbrooke,  realgned. 

DsPAanacMT  or  AcaicuLruas 
A.  Jamaa  Barnes,  of  the  District  of  Colum> 
bla,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,   vice   Daniel  Marcus, 
realgned. 

DKPsarttxirT  or  Stati 
Joan  M.  Clark,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  earner 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor. 

Robert  Dean  Neesn,  of  California,  to  be 
Ambasaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
Uary  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Australia  and  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  aa  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary  of 
the  United  SUtea  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
Uo  of  Natiru. 

Robert  Gerhard  Neumann,  of  California,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

DZPAXTMCNT  OF  AGBICXn.TUXC 

Frank  W.  Naylor.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development,  vice 
Alex  P.  Mercure,  resigned. 

Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt.  of  VlrglnU,  to  be 
an  AasUtant  Secretary  of  AgriciUture,  vice 
Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  realgned. 

The  above  nranlnatlons  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  ccxnmitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 
FsoDAi.  EicxaanrcT  MAifAcncxMT  Acenct 

Louis  O.  Oluffrida,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  vice  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. 

DapsxTioMT  ow  JuancK 

Jonathan  C.  Roae,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  vice  Maurice 
Roaenberg,  resigned. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W«<faj^  May  19, 1981 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  Lord,  we  are  grateful  for 
all  Your  servants  who.  through  lives 
of  witness  and  good  deeds,  have  testi- 
fied to  Tour  love.  May  the  character 
of  the  saints  who  have  lived  before  us, 
ever  give  light  to  our  path  and  warmth 
to  our  spirit. 

May  our  lives  never  become  so  in- 
volved with  the  things  of  today  that 
we  miss  the  rich  inheritance  that  we 
have  recehred  from  the  past  and  on 
which  we  build  for  the  future. 

Keep  us  grateful  for  our  history  and 
our  heritage  that  we  may  continue  to 
fight  the  good  fight  and  ever  keep  the 
faith.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  biU  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  815.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1982  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  expenses  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  to  authorize  the  mili- 
tary trainine  student  loads,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  fbr  other  purposes. 


REAOANOMICS  SINKHOLE 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  the  newest  Washington 
catchword  was  "social  safety  net." 
What  this  was  supposed  to  mean  was 
that  the  Reagan  administration  would 
not  do  any  harm  to  what  they  liked  to 
call  the  truly  needy. 


Now  that  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  so-called  safety  net.  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  sinkhole. 

Do  you  need  a  little  help  to  provide 
decent  educational  opportunities  in 
your  poor  school  district?  Too  bad; 
that  is  not  part  of  the  safety  net.  it  is 
part  of  the  sinkhole. 

Do  you  need  a  little  help  to  get  that 
college  education  that  will  make  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  your 
productivity  as  a  citizen?  Too  bad; 
that  is  not  part  of  the  safety  net:  col- 
lege aid  programs  are  going  into  the 
sinkhole. 

Do  you  need  a  little  food  stamp  as- 
sistance to  make  your  poor  paycheck 
go  far  enough  to  put  decent  food  on 
the  table?  Too  bad;  1  million  food 
stamp  recipients  are  seeing  their  help 
go  into  the  sinkhole. 

Do  you  find  it  impossible  to  get  a 
decent  home  at  a  price  you  can  afford? 
Too  bad;  that  dream  is  going  into  the 
sinkhole,  because  this  administration 
thinks  housing  is  not  all  that  neces- 
sary. 

Do  you  hope  to  retire  a  little  early  at 
age  62?  Too  bad;  that  dream  is  not 
part  of  the  safety  net.  Your  hope  for 
anything  like  the  retirement  you  have 
counted  on  are  headed  for  the  sink- 
hole. 

Do  you  need  a  little  employment 
counseling  in  order  to  get  off  unem- 
ployment? Too  bad;  the  VS.  Employ- 
ment Service  is  sliding  off  into  the 
sinkhole,  and  will  henceforth  provide 
only  the  most  meager  kind  of  help.  If 
you  really  need  help,  you  will  have  to 
go  someplace  else. 

No  matter  what  angle  you  examine 
it  from,  the  Reagan  safety  net  pro- 
vides no  real  help  to  anybody.  AU  it 
does  is  consign  help  into  the  ever-wid- 
ening sinkhole.  It  is  just  too  bad  if 
your  life  has  been  unlucky  enough  to 
put  you  into  the  need  of  help.  Too  bad 
if  your  dream  is  to  retire  at  age  62.  or 
even  65.  Too  bad  if  you  would  like  to 
see  affordable  interest  rates. 

Alas,  even  for  Republicans  who  have 
for  generations  preached  the  balanced 
budget.  Reagan  blasts  that  doctrine 
into  the  newest  sinkhole— the  supply- 
side  sinlchole  that  is  swallowing  up  the 
dreams  of  millions  who  did  not  know 
that  the  President  was  not  exactly 
truthful  when  he  pledged  never  to  dis- 
turb social  security. 


Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  program  is  the  bedrock  of  fi- 
nancial security  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  paid  into  the  system 
for  decades.  Yet  from  Members  of 
Congress,  and  now  from  the  President, 
we  hear  more  and  more  talk  on  where 
to  make  social  security  cutbacks. 

I  think  the  cutback  approach  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  opposed  by  most 
Americans.  What  we  should  be  doing 
is  examining  ways  to  preserve  the  level 
of  benefits  now  provided  in  social  secu- 
rity. 

An  excellent  starting  point  would  be 
to  take  $6  billion  or  so  per  year  out  of 
foreign  aid  programs  and  funnel  this 
money  into  social  security,  rather 
than  chop  $46  billion  or  more  from 
social  security  in  coming  years,  as  the 
President  suggests. 

I  am  certain  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  would  support  this  reallo- 
cation of  funds.  And.  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  social  security  beneficiaries 
would  show  more  gratitude  than  most 
foreign  nations  which  are  on  the  dole 
from  Uncle  Sam. 


HOLD  THE  LINE  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CUTS 

(Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSm.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  our  actions  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  week  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  legislation,  a 
number  of  banks  have  already  indicat- 
ed their  willingness  to  go  ahead  with 
the  student  loans  for  this  September. 
However.  IiCr.  Speaker,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the 
House  has  a  chance  to  vote  to  restore 
moneys  in  the  1982  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

If  we  do  not  do  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Members  know  very  well  now. 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
students  in  1982— college  studoits. 
those  seeking  other  types  of  higher 
education,  the  bright  young  people  of 
our  country— who  will  be  forced  to 
leave  schooL  I  hope  we  will  unite  in 
the  effort  to  have  the  ommrtunity  to 
vote  on  this  issue. 


D  1215 

FARM  BILL  GIVES  SCANT 
BENEFIT  TO  SMALL  FARMERS 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 


D  This  symbol  represents  dte  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  pfoceediogs,  e.g..  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  tymi>ol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoicen  by  tlie  Meml>er  on  ti>e  floor. 
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Hx.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  note  of  the 
farm  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Agri- 
oilture  C(Hnmlttee  of  the  House  this 
morning.  This  farm  bill  is  going  to  fall 
far  short  of  providing  the  needed  eco- 
nomic stability  that  is  necessary  for 
survival  of  many  of  the  family  farms 
in  this  country. 

Farmers  are  provided  some  pretty 
tough  choices  these  days.  First,  many 
parts  of  the  Midwest  are  facing  a 
drought  situation. 

Second,  they  face  high  interest 
rates.  For  example,  we  have  the  20- 
percent  prime  rate  that  was  an- 
nounced today  which  further  dims  the 
economic  prospects  for  agriculture  axid 
small  business  in  States  such  as  North 
Dakota;  and.  third,  energy  prices  are 
continuing  to  increase  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  driving  up  the  costs  to  the  small 
farmer. 

Yet  now  we  have  a  farm  bill  that 
Just  does  not  measure  up  in  giving 
farmers  any  kind  of  meaningful  pro- 
tection. The  loan  rates  are  too  low. 
and  the  interest  rates  on  many  of  the 
loan  programs  are  too  high.  The  bill  is 
more  of  the  same.  The  large  corporate 
farms  in  the  country  are  the  ones  that 
will  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
farm  programs  benefits  at  the  expense 
of  small  farm  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  all  of  us  will  try 
to  improve  this  farm  bill  as  we  wind 
our  way  through  the  legislative  proce- 
dure. I  believe  the  survival  of  many 
small  family  farmers  in  this  country  is 
going  to  depend  on  our  efforts  in  the 
next  several  weeks. 


AWACS  SALE  TO  SAUDIS 
OPPOSED  BY  CONSTITUENTS 

(Mr.  BRODHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
papers  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  repre- 
sent but  a  fraction  of  the  correspond- 
ence I  have  received  from  my  constitu- 
ents opposing  the  administration's 
proposed  sale  of  AWACS  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Rarely  since  I  have  been  in  Congress 
have  I  witnessed  a  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiative more  misguided,  more  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  our  own  Nation  and 
those  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

It  is  ironic  that,  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  have 
never  been  more  pronounced,  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  proposing  an 
arms  sale  which  will  jeopardize  the  se- 
curity of  Israel— our  friend  and  ally. 
and  the  only  democratic  sUte  in  the 
region.  There  is  no  justification  for 
this  action. 

I  believe  that  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents reflect  the  views  of  the  broad 
majority  of  Americans.  Fortunately, 
Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  arms  sale  before  it  is  final- 


ized.  The   American   people   do   not 

want  to  see  the  United  States  turn  its 
back  on  its  friends  for  the  sake  of  oil.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  be  listen- 
ing to  the  voices  of  the  people  when 
this  issue  comes  before  the  House  for 
a  vote. 


TODAY'S  VOTE  ON  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1981 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  particular  side  of  the  aisle 
symbolically  this  morning  because  I 
am  addressing  my  message  primarily 
to  the  Members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  My  own  party  wiU  not  listen  to 
me,  but  I  think  that  I  have  a  message 
that  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  ought  to  get  before  we  get 
around  to  voting  today  on  H.R.  2098. 

I  know  that  Members  all  read  the 
Congressional  Record  assiduously 
before  coming  in,  and  if  they  have 
read  the  Record  this  morning,  they 
have  read  a  rather  sprightly  debate 
between  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  myself  with 
respect  to  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  would  create  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  would  not  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  think  he  is  interested  in 
cutting  out  waste  and  knows  how  to  do 
it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pass 
a  bill  like  this,  and  I  know  that  Mr. 
Weinberger  and  Mr.  Carlucci  do  not 
want  it;  the  Members  have  my  word 
for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that 
when  this  measure  comes  up,  we 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  run  his  own  operation  over  there 
rather  than  having  a  "loose  cannon" 
of  an  inspector  general  who  will  be 
running  around  looking  into  all  kinds 
of  classified  contingency  planning,  as 
this  bill  would  allow  him  to  do,  with- 
out any  direction  from  or  reporting  to, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  is.  and 
should  be.  in  full  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

If  we  defeat  this  bill  under  suspen- 
sion, then  we  can  get  it  sequentially 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  where  we  have  the  basic  au- 
thority for  the  organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  S. 
RAUSCH,  BISHOP  OP  THE 
PHOENIX  DIOCESE 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  recent  death 


of  the  Most  Reverend  James  S. 
Rausch,  who  presided  as  bishop  of  the 
Phoenix  diocese. 

This  accomplished  servant  of  God 
was  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on 
June  2  next  month.  He  has  had  an  il- 
lustrious career  in  service  to  the  Lord, 
the  church,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
Phoenix  diocese. 

Following  his  research  fellowship 
with  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  Di- 
vision of  World  Justice  and  Peace, 
Bishop  Rausch  was  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  1972.  thcyi  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  in  1973.  He  has  been 
bishop  of  Phoenix,  since  1977,  and  has 
established  several  new  parishes  as 
well  as  initiating  many  elderly  residen- 
tial accommodations  in  my  State.  He 
had  enormous  vitality  and  spirit  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  com- 
munity in  his  4  years  as  bishop  of  the 
Phoenix  diocese. 

It  is  with  my  deepest  respect  and 
sympathy  that  I  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  knew  him 
during  his  tenure  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
this  message  of  Bishop  Rausch 's 
death. 


stranglehold,   and   to   help  st-imulate 
the  Nation's  economic  activity. 


TAX  CUT  NEEDED  TO  RESTORE 
ECONOMIC  VITAUTY 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  concerns  me  is  the 
persistent  allegation  by  some— whose 
motives  are  purely  partisan— that  a 
tax  cut  might  in  some  way  be  harmful 
to  the  country.  To  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve—and President  Reagan  believes— 
that  an  across-the-board  tax  cut  now 
is  essential  if  the  Nation's  economic  vi- 
tality is  to  be  restored. 

Those  who  warn  against  a  tax  cut, 
act  as  if  the  idea  of  supply  side  eco- 
nomics is  some  sort  of  untested  eco- 
nomic theory.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  most  tested  eco- 
nomic policies  in  the  world's  history. 

In  my  State  of  Virginia,  a  sound  fi- 
nancial base  has  been  built  over  the 
past  two  centuries  by  strict  adherence 
to  supply  side  type  economics  in  gen- 
eral and  low  taxes,  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  minimum  regula- 
tion specifically. 

In  1910,  over  70  years  ago.  House 
Speaker  Richard  Byrd— the  grandfa- 
ther of  Virginia's  present  senior  Sena- 
tor—warned that  through  excessive 
Federal  taxation  the  Government 
would  gain  a  stranglehold  on  every 
businessman. 

I  think  that  time  has  arrived,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  suggest  we  need  a  tax 
cut  now  so  the  businesses  of  this  coun- 
try  can   be   freed   from   the   Federal 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  IM- 
PROVE U.S.  HARBORS  AND 
PORTS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  improve 
certain  harbors  of  the  United  States, 
and,  of  course,  when  I  think  of  certain 
harbors,  I  am  thinldng  of  my  own 
ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 
But  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  one 
that  is  directed  to  help  all  ports. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  we  have 
a  great  opportunity  here.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  coal  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  in  getting  coal  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  lieing  able  to  get  it  to  our 
ports  and  get  it  out  of  our  ports.  We 
know,  for  example,  that  in  the  Pacific 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  coal;  in 
Japan,  in  Taiwan,  and  in  Korea  as  a 
substitute  for  costly  oil.  We  know  that 
the  four  countries  of  the  world  right 
now  that  have  plenty  of  coal  are 
China,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  job  now  is  to  take  advantage  of 
this  fortunate  position  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  We  can  become,  in  a 
sense,  part  of  the  OPEC  of  the  world 
for  coal.  Perhaps  there  should  be  an 
OCEC.  We  can  improve  our  balance  of 
payments  in  this  way,  but  we  cannot 
do  it  unless  we  develop  our  harbors 
and  ports  and  related  land  facilities  so 
that  we  can  export  these  products  in 
volume. 

For  example  my  two  ports  currently 
expori  about  IV^  million  tons  a  year. 
We  would  like  to  be  able  to  export  as 
much  as  50  million  tons  a  year.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  coal  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Roclues.  The  prob- 
lem is.  how  do  we  get  it  to  our  ports, 
and  how  do  we  get  it  out  of  our  ports 
for  export? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  in  coal  devel- 
opment and  in  increased  port  activity 
will  take  a  look  at  my  bill  and  see  how 
it  applies  to  their  own  districts.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  especially  appreciate 
the  procedures  this  bill  establishes  for 
expediting  Federal  permitting  proce- 
dures and  agency  processing. 


PROPOSED  FREEZE  ON 
CHANGES  IN  GUARANTEED 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DUNN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Biagci),  legisla- 


tion that  would  impose  a  freeze  on 
changes  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  through  October  1.  1981. 
One  in  four  students  across  this  coun- 
try is  utilizing  a  guaranteed  student 
loan  to  attend  college. 

The  administration  proposes  a 
number  of  substantive  long-term 
changes  in  the  GSL  program. 

My  legislation  makes  no  judgment  as 
to  whether  these  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  enacted.  However,  it 
is  critical  that  no  revisions  in  the  pro- 
gram take  effect  before  October  1, 
1981,  in  order  to  prevent  interruptions 
in  the  ongoing  loan  application  proc- 
ess until  September  1981. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  different  from  any  other  form 
of  higher  education  assistance  in  that 
it  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  it  relies  on  the  volun- 
tary participation  of  banks.  If  the 
banlcs  are  not  happy  with  the  pro- 
gram, they  can  pull  out  of  it  and  shut 
their  doors  to  students. 

Banks  understandably  do  not  want 
to  proceed  with  loan  applications  for 
September  1,  1981,  if  legislation  re- 
quiring changes  in  those  applications 
is  to  l}e  made  effective  before  this 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  the  Members 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 


D  1230 
WILLIAM  SAROYAN,  1908-81 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

B4r.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a  great  sense  of 
loss  that  I  report  to  this  Ixxiy  the 
death  of  William  Saroyan,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  playwright  and  prodi- 
gious novelist  and  short  story  author 
who  called  Fresno,  Calif.,  home. 

Saroyan  succumbed  to  cancer  at  age 
72  at  the  Veterans  Administration  hos- 
pital in  Fresno  on  May  18,  a  man  who 
practiced  what  he  wrote.  In  his  own 
words,  "In  the  time  of  your  life,  live." 

Saroyan.  who  was  a  visitor  to  my 
own  home,  had  a  unique  way  of  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  his  community:  "I 
met  the  human  race  in  Fresno.  I  found 
it  a  fascinating  race.  I  found  it  compli- 
cated, paradoxical,  and  contradictory," 
he  said. 

I  believe  we  can  all  say  the  same  of 
our  own  hometowns  wherever  they  are. 

Over  the  years  Saroyan  wrote  more 
than  400  short  stories  and  novels,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  "The  Human 
Comedy."  His  play,  "The  Time  of 
Your  Life,"  won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  drama,  which  he  turned  down.  In 
collaboration  with  his  cousin,  the  late 
Ross  Bagdasarian— better  known  per- 
haps as  David  Saville  of  "Chipmunk" 
fame— he    wrote    "Come    On-A    My 


House"  which  was  recorded  by  Rose- 
mary Clooney  in  1951. 

Just  last  month  Saroyan.  sensing 
the  end.  told  the  news  media  with 
characteristic  humor.  "E^rerybody  has 
got  to  die,  but  I  have  always  believed 
an  exception  would  be  made  in  my 
case.  Now  what?" 

It  is  true  that  William  Saroyan  lived 
life  as  he  wrote  it.  Like  so  many,  I 
trust  that  in  death  his  contributions 
will  be  as  he  wrote  them. 

Try  to  remember  that  a  good  man  can 
never  die.  The  person  of  a  man  may  go,  but 
the  best  part  of  him  stays.  It  stays  for- 
ever.—William  Saroyan.  1908-61. 


KEEPING  THE  COUNTRY 
VIBRANT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
earlier  another  Member  rose  and  criti- 
cized the  President  for  some  of  his 
proposals  and  suggested  that  his 
safety  net  is  not  all-encompassing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  what  it 
does  is  suggest  that  we  in  this  House 
can  solve  all  the  problems  of  this 
country  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  are  asking  us  to  cut 
back  as  we  make  truly  legitimate  ef- 
forts to  try  to  create  a  safety  net. 
some  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
is  no  recourse  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  It  seems  to  me  that  part  of  the 
spirit  of  what  the  President  is  trying 
to  bring  back  to  this  country  is  the 
recognition  that  this  country  can  be 
vibrant  if  all  parts  of  this  country  are 
vibrant,  if  every  community  is  given  a 
chance  to  work  and  to  try  to  help 
those  people  within  that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  when  we 
have  these  attacks  on  the  floor,  it  re- 
minds me  of  one  of  the  follies  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  It  came  under  the  rubric 
of  "the  best  and  the  brightest."  Some- 
how we  thought  that  only  the  best 
and  the  brightest  in  this  country  were 
found  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  There 
is  a  corollary  to  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  best  and  the  brightest  are  here, 
then  evidently  the  not  so  bright  and 
the  not  so  good  are  back  home.  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  harsh  judgment  for  us 
to  make  of  our  constituents  and  our 
local  elected  officials  and  our  State 
elected  officials. 

What  this  President  is  attempting  to 
do  is  to  recognize  that  a  body  politic 
will  be  vibrant,  will  be  forceful,  will  be 
healthy,  if  all  parts  of  it  are  healthy. 
If  oxygen  only  goes  to  the  head  and 
we  get  no  oxygen  to  other  parts  of  the 
human  body,  those  parts  of  the  body 
will  fall  by  the  wayside.  They  will  at- 
rophy and  they  will  die.  So  it  is  with 
the  body  politic. 
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We  must  remember  that  the  best 
and  the  brightest  are  not  all  here. 
Many,  many  of  them  are  back  home 
and  we  ought  to  give  them  recognition 
for  that. 


EXPRESSING  CONCERN  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OVER  THE  ATTACK  ON 
POPE  JOHN  PAUL  n 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  139)  to  ex- 
press the  deep  concern  of  the  House 
over  the  attack  on  His  Holiness  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  and  to  offer  prayers  for 
his  recovery,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PAmnTA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  with  no 
intention  of  objecting,  but  simply  to 
give  the  gentleman  from  New  York  an 
opportunity  to  explain  to  the  House 
the  details  of  this  resolution  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  consider  it  a  little 
further. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. This  is  the  identical  resolution 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  week  and 
what  we  are  doing  here,  it  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  House  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  House  toward  the  tragedy  that 
took  place  last  week. 

B4r.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man give  us  some  sense  of  the  details 
that  are  in  the  resolution?  I  see  no 
copy  of  it  before  us.  Can  the  gentle- 
man give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  the 
details  of  it  are? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  would 
be  glad  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  What  I  would  like  to 
do.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Chair,  would  the  Clerk  be  kind 
enough  to  reread  the  resolution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  necessary.  I  think  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Rn.  139 
ReaoluUon  to  expren  the  deep  concern  of 
the  House  over  the  attack  on  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  and  to  offer  prayers 
for.  his  recovery 

Whereas  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Psul  II 
has  been  a  sign  of  hope  for  all  people  of 
every  faith,  a  true  messenger  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  human  Justice,  a  good  shepherd  for 
the  whole  world; 

Whereas  this  man  of  peace  has  now  been 
struck  down  by  the  latest  act  of  violence  to 
stain  our  time: 

Whereas  his  brave  life  and  his  shining  ex- 
ample are  a  rare  gift  in  a  troubled  and  tur- 
bulent era.  a  vivid  signal  of  that  love  for 
each  other  which  surpasses  all  human  un- 
derstanding; and 

Whereas  His  Holiness  manifested  his  love 
and  compassion  most  recently  when  he  for- 
gave his  assailant:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  join  now  In  common 
concern  and  we  pause  In  prayer  to  Ood  for 
the  life,  the  health,  and  the  recovery  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Gabcia)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attack  on  Pope  John  Paul  II  is  both 
deplorable  and  frightening.  It  is  de- 
plorable because  as  a  world  religious 
leader,  the  Pope  is  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  understanding.  It  is  frightening 
because,  it  brings  to  mind  the  specter 
of  international  terrorism  that  haunts 
the  world's  democracies.  No  leader  is 
safe. 

The  assassination  attempt  on  John 
Paul  II  was  made  by  a  self-proclaimed 
terrorist.  He  is.  however,  only  one  in 
an  international  network  of  terrorists. 
In  1980.  there  were  over  4.000  deaths 
attributed  to  terrorism  in  Turkey 
alone.  The  evidence  for  an  interna- 
tional terrorist  movement  is  growing. 
Each  year  the  number  of  terrorist  at- 
tacks increases. 

Terrorists  show  blatant  disregard 
and  contempt  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernments. Their  behavior  toward  soci- 
ety is  secretive  and  uiuuxountable. 
Their  goals  are  lost  because  of  their 
unacceptable  methods.  Terrorists  are 
fanatics.  Their  world  is  divided  into 
black  and  white:  there  is  no  room  for 
compromise  or  discussion.  The  terror- 
ist's ideology  is  braided  from  dogma 
and  self-righteousness.  He  inflicts  his 
lack  of  hope  on  society. 

The  argiunent  that  one  man's  terror- 
ist is  another  man's  patriot  is  not 
valid.  Patriotism  protects  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual:  terrorism 
infringes  upon  those  rights.  In  any 
struggle,  the  means  must  justify  the 
ends.  Terrorism  cannot  be  justified. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect 
of  terrorism  is  that  it  forces  an  other- 
wise free  and  healthy  society  to  place 
unwanted  restrictions  on  the  move- 
ment and  activities  of  its  citizens.  If  in- 
ternational terrorism  continues,  so  will 
the  methods  used  to  control  it.  A 
police  state  is  the  alternative  to  un- 
controlled terrorism.  Terrorists  should 
not  be  harbored  or  protected.  They 


exact  too  high  a  price— personal  free- 
dom—to warrant  protection. 

It  is  fortunate  for  all  of  us  that  the 
Pope  has  survived.  He  is  a  valuable 
world  leader,  a  symbol  of  peace.  It  is 
important  that  a  lesson  is  learned 
from  this  tragedy:  terrorism  is  not  an 
acceptable  way  of  expressing  opposi- 
tion. It  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  terminate,  I 
would  just  like  the  Members  to  know 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwirski)  is  a  co- 
sponsor,  but  because  of  other  duties 
he  could  not  be  here  with  us  today. 

I  Just  wanted  that  to  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  was  deeply 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  tragic  as- 
sassination attempt  on  Pope  John 
Paul  II.  I  am  greatly  relieved  and  en- 
couraged by  current  news  reports  from 
Rome  that  now  indicate  that  His  Holi- 
ness is  recovering  satisfactorily. 

The  Holy  Father  has  already  as- 
sumed a  place  in  history  by  the  very 
fact  that  he  is  the  first  Polish  Pope 
and  has  become  the  most  revered  and 
effective  religious  leader  in  the  world. 
His  personal  strengths,  inspirational 
qualities,  and  dedication  have  earned 
him  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
people  throughout  the  world  regard- 
less of  their  faith. 

I  first  met  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1975 
in  Cracow  and  was  a  member  of  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  delegation  that  traveled  to 
Rome  in  1978,  to  attend  the  Papal  in- 
vestiture. I  later  met  again  with  His 
Holiness  when  he  visited  the  United 
SUtes  in  1980. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Polish 
American,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  my  prayers  for  his  full  and 
speedy  recovery  .# 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP 
STATEMENTS  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
LATE  REPRESENTATIVE  OLIN 
E.  TEAGUE 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  call  up  a  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  127)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  a  collection  of  state- 
ments in  tribute  to  the  late  Repre- 


sentative Olin  E.  Teague,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ru.  127 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  a  collection  of  statements 
made  in  tribute  to  the  late  Representative 
Olin  E.  Teague  and  published  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  together  with  appropri- 
ate illustrations  and  other  material  relating 
to  such  statements. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number. 
there  shall  be  printed,  for  the  use  of  the 
House,  one  hundred  copies  of  the  dociwient 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  shall  be  casebound  In  such  style 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct. 

Mr.  GAYDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  127  authorizes  the  printing 
of  a  collection  of  statements  made  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Representative  Olin 
E.  Teague,  and  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  together  with  ap- 
propriate illustrations  and  other  mate- 
rial relating  to  such  statements,  as  a 
House  document.  The  resolution  fur- 
ther states  that,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  number  1.500.  100  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  shall  be 
casebound  in  such  style  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
for  the  use  of  the  House. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
printing  will  be  as  follows: 

1,500  (usual  number)  paperback (6.383.27 

Casebound  ( 100  copies) 1.130.17 

Total _ 7.513.44 

Biographical  iMroRMATioR  on  Oum  CTicia) 
Teaguk 

Mr.  Teague,  a  distinguished,  decorated, 
and  wounded  veteran  of  World  War  II.  was 
elected  to  the  79th  Congress  from  Texas  In 
Airgust  1946.  and  was  reelected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress  through  the  95th.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  from  the  84th  Congress 
until  the  93rd  Congress,  when  he  resigned 
to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee. 

During  his  career  In  Congress.  Mr.  Teague 
authored  much  of  the  m&jor  veterans  legis- 
lation which  was  enacted  into  law  from  1946 
ttirough  1978.  In  fact,  during  the  82d  Con- 
gress, it  was  Mr.  Teague  who  chaired  the 
Select  Conuntttee  which  investigated  the 
shortcomings  of  the  World  War  II  OI  bill, 
and  which  developed  the  Korean  war  veter- 
ans bill.  Additionally,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus  of  the  House 
in  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses.  Mr.  Teague 
was,  also,  one  of  the  origiiuU  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  when  It  was  formed  during  the 
90th  Congress. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


on 


ANNOUNCMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
najrs  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (H.R.  3484)  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  half  dollars  with  a  design 
emblematic  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  George  Washington. 

TheX^erk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

SacnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"George  Washington  Commemorative  Coin 
Act". 

HALT-DOLLAR  COIN 

Sbc.  2.  TiUe  I  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965 
(31  U.S.C.  391  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sac.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  mint 
and  issue  half-dollar  coins  pursuant  to  ttiis 
section  in  such  quantities  as  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  except  that 
such  quantity  shall  not  exceed  10,000,000 
coins. 

"(bXl)  The  half-dollar  coins  minted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  weigh  12.50 
grams,  have  a  diameter  of  30.61  millimeters. 
and  be  minted  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard established  in  section  3514  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  321). 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
design  which  siiall  appear  on  each  side  of 
such  half-dollar  coin.  Both  such  designs 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington. 

"(B)  On  each  such  half-dollar  coin  there 
sliall  be  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the 
coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year  '1982',  and 
inscriptions  of  the  words  'Liberty',  'In  God 
We  Trust',  'United  States  of  America',  and 
'E  Pluribus  TTnum'. 

"(3)  All  half-dollar  coins  minted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  legal  tender  as  pro- 
vided in  section  102  of  this  title  (31  U.S.C. 
392). 

"(cKl)  All  half-dollar  coins  minted  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  sold  to  the  public 
by  the  Secretary  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe  and  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
cost  of  minting  and  distributing  such  half- 
dollar  coins  (including  latwr,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  promotion,  and  overhead 
expenses)  plus  a  surcharge  of  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  such  cost. 

"(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  all 
surciiarges  which  are  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  the  sale  of  such  half-dollar  coins 


shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  tlie 
Treasury  and  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  national  debt. 

"(d)  No  tialf-dollar  coins  shall  be  minted 
pursuant  to  this  section  after  December  31. 
1983. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

DSE  OP  SILVER 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  202  of 
Public  Law  91-607  (31  n.S.C.  391  note)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

EPPECnVEDATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  Octolier  1.  1981. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annttnzio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wortley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  3484,  the  George 
Washington  Commemorative  Coin 
Act,  would  authorize  the  minting  of  a 
silver  half  dollar  in  honor  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's 
birth  in  1982. 

I  wish  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Barnard)  for  originating  the 
legislation.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Barnard)  has  been  most  help- 
ful in  passing  this  legislation  through 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. He  is  a  dedicated,  devoted  and 
hard-working  member  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  I  want  to  publicly  express 
my  appreciation  to  him  for  all  of  his 
outstanding  cooperation  on  behalf  of 
this  legislation. 

It  is  nearly  beyond  belief  that  this 
one  man,  George  Washington,  per- 
formed so  many  crucial  roles  in  found- 
ing this  great  Nation.  As  Commander 
in  Chief,  he  led  our  troops  in  the  fight 
for  independence.  As  statesman,  he 
presided  over  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. As  the  first  President,  he  or- 
ganized the  new  Government.  He  did 
all  of  this  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  and 
love  for  his  country,  even  though  it 
worked  great  personal  and  financial 
hardship  upon  him. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  mint- 
ing of  up  to  10  million  90  percent 
silver  half  dollars  in  his  honor.  The 
coins  would  be  sold  to  the  public  in 
1982  and  1983  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
cost  of  their  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution, plus  a  20-percent  stircharge. 
That  surcharge  would  be  used  solely 
to  repay  the  national  debt. 

This  bill  honors  Washington  not 
only  by  its  issuance  of  this  coin,  but 
also  because  it  is  fiscally  responsible. 
As  military  commander  and  later  as 
President.  Washington  faced  and  sur- 
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mounted  severe  budgetary  and  finan- 
cial problems.  He  knew  the  necessity 
for  fiscally  sound  programs.  By  requir- 
ing that  money  from  the  sale  of  these 
coins  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt,  these  coins  will  follow  Washing- 
ton's example  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

While  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is,  indeed,  to  honor  the  Father  of  Our 
Country  who  was  a  hero  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  legislation  that  is  also  impor- 
tant. I  am  today  declaring  war  on  the 
national  debt  because  it  has  reached  a 
point  where  interest  on  the  national 
debt  is  rapidly  approaching  10  percent 
of  our  annual  budget. 

In  the  10  years  from  1970  to  1980 
the  national  debt  has  increased  139 
percent  and  from  1975  to  1980  the 
debt  increased  by  68  percent. 

D  1245 

In  pocketbook  talk  that  means  that 
in  the  last  10  years  American  taxpay- 
ers have  handed  out  more  than  $293 


billion  Just  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

WhUe  I  realize  that  the  $10  to  $15 
million  that  will  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  Washington  silver  half  dol- 
lars is  a  small  amount  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  national  debt,  it  is  never- 
theless a  beginning.  There  are  sub- 
stantial and  immediate  savings  that 
can  be  made  by  reducing  the  national 
debt. 

For  example.  $90  million  will  be 
saved  for  every  $1  billion  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  And  for  every  $10 
billion  that  it  is  reduced,  there  will  be 
a  $900  million  savings.  These  figures 
assumed  an  annual  average  interest 
rate  of  9  percent  and  with  interest 
rates  currently  on  the  rise,  a  debt  re- 
duction could  result  in  even  a  more 
substantial  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  now  on  every 
time  there  is  a  bill  brought  before  this 
House  that  will  result  in  income  di- 
rectly to  the  United  States,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  require  that  such 

I.  NATKMAL  DEBT 
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income  be  used  in  reducing  the  nation- 
al debt. 

In  the  present  Congress  we  have 
heard  much  talk  about  reducing  Gov- 
ernment spending,  but  nothing  about 
reducing  the  size  of  the  national  debt. 
If  we  pursue  both  courses  together,  we 
can  bring  inflation  under  control  in  a 
far  quicker  manner. 

For  too  long  the  national  debt  has 
been  like  the  weather — everybody 
talks  about  it  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it.  We  cannot  change  the 
weather,  but  we  certainly  can  change 
the  size  of  the  national  debt.  And  that 
is  going  to  be  my  No.  1  priority  from 
now  on. 

The  following  chart  indicates  exact- 
ly how  the  national  debt  is  the  tail 
that  wags  our  economic  dog.  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  here  today  and  recite 
all  of  the  figures  in  the  chart,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is  enough 
material  in  this  chart  to  convince 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  we 
have  to  do  something  to  bring  the  na- 
tional debt  under  control. 
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Let  me  turn  back  now  to  a  discussion 
of  the  George  Washington  commemo- 
rative coin. 

The  10  million  coin  limitation  was 
chosen  to  assure  that  the  coin  was 
truly  a  limited  commemorative  issue 
and  to  permit  the  Mint  to  plan  its  pro- 
duction schedule.  In  the  past,  the 
Mint  has  been  required  to  strike  an 
unrealistically  high  number  of  coins, 
which  it  has  been  unable  to  sell.  It 
would  be  foolish  and  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  mint  more  than 
could  be  sold. 

I  hope  these  coins  are  a  sellout,  and 
I  think  they  might  be.  I  favor  com- 
memorative coins  and  if  this  coin  is  a 
success,  there  will  be  more  to  follow. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we 
mint  a  coin  honoring  our  first  Presi- 
dent. Washington  took  a  great  interest 
in  our  Nation's  coin  needs  and  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  our  Mint. 
Some  of  the  very  first  coins  struck  at 
that  Mint  were  made  from  Washing- 
ton's own  silverware. 

This  will  be  the  first  commemorative 
coin  issued  by  the  United  States  since 
1954.  The  bill  has  the  suppori  of  the 
administration  and  coin  collectors,  and 


I  know  of  no  opposition  of  any  kind  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  prepare  this  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  Father  of  our  Country  on 
the  occasion  of  his  250th  birthday 
next  year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding.  Can  the 
gentleman  p.ssure  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  substantially  different 
from  the  fiasco  that  we  went  through 
with  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar? 
That  was  one  where  we  increased  the 
debt  to  a  large  degree  because  of  the 
fiasco  of  printing  coins  that  the 
American  people  were  not  willing  to 
use.  Do  I  have  the  gentleman's  assur- 
ance that  we  are  engaged  in  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  exercise  with  the  com- 
memorative coin  for  George  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  am  delighted 
that  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  asked  that  question.   As  he 


knows.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  appear 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  call  the 
issuance  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollar  a  fiasco.  I  pointed  out  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  the  great  ex- 
pense that  had  been  incurred  on  the 
part  of  the  Amerian  taxpayer  in  the 
issuance  of  this  dollar.  May  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  that  I  expect  the  sale  of  all 
10  million  coins.  I  base  that  on  my 
mail,  of  the  hearings  on  this  coin,  that 
this  is  not  a  copper-clad  coin  but  a 
silver  coin  that  is  supported  by  all  the 
numismatic  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  the  first 
commemorative  coin  to  be  issued  in 
the  last  25  years.  I  see  a  profit  on  the 
sale  of  anywhere  from  $10  to  15  mil- 
lion. I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  from  the  letters  I  "have  received  I 
think  that  I  will  be  able  to  report  back 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  gentleman 
will  be  on  the  floor  to  hear  my  report, 
that  this  time  there  was  a  sellout. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  en- 
dorse the  bill  that  he  has  brought 
before  us  and  commend  those  who 
have  worked  hard  on  it,  particularly  in 
its  aspect  of  trying  to  use  this  as  a 
small  gesture  toward  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt.  Obviously,  we  have  to  take 
some  big  steps  in  that  direction  before 
we  actually  begin  to  whittle  away  at  it. 
but  this  is  a  small  step,  and  I  think  the 
direction  in  which  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  decided  to  go  is  to  be 
commended. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  AiTNiiNzio)  and  praise  him  for 
bringing  this  particular  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  supporting 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage 
in  supporting  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
3484.  the  George  Washington  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act.  Except  for  the 
coins  authorized  for  the  Bicentennial 
this  will  be  the  first  commemorative 
coin  authorized  since  1954.  In  report- 
ing this  bill  to  you,  your  committee 
has  given  due  consideration  to  the 
problems  which  were  associated  with 
the  commemorative  coin  issues  au- 
thorized prior  to  that  time. 

First  of  all  we  think  commemorating 
the  250th  anniversary  of  George 
Washington's  birth  is  an  occasion  of 
national  significance.  His  importance 
to  our  Nation  is  unquestioned  and  his 
strong  personal  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mint  and  our  coinage 
system  make  it  particularly  significant 
that  we  honor  him  with  a  commemo- 
rative coin. 

Second,  we  provide  in  this  bill  that 
the  coins  be  priced  to  cover  all  costs 
and  that  profits  from  the  sale  of  them 
go  into  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  our  in- 
tention that  the  silver  used  in  these 
coins  be  valued  at  current  prices.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Mint  to  use  silver  in 
inventory  which  had  previously  been 
set  aside  for  the  Eisenhower  dollar. 
Assuming  that  silver  prices  remain  at 
the  current  high  levels— $ll-plus  per 
ounce— a  substantial  profit  will  be  re- 
alized for  the  Treasury. 

Unlike  some  previously  authorized 
coins  these  coins  may  only  be  issued 
during  a  specific  period,  1982  and  1983. 
Thus  if  for  any  reason  the  10  million 
coins  authorized  have  not  been  sold 
the  issue  will  be  discontinued. 

I  also  favor  this  bill  because  I  think 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  offer  commemora- 
tive U.S.  ooins.  Such  coins  are  issued 
by  many  other  nations  of  the  world 
and  are  widely  collected  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens. It  makes  good  sense  economical- 
ly and  as  a  matter  of  national  pride 
for  us  to  enter  this  market.  I  am  sure 
that   the   Mint   can   select   a   design 


which  will  t)e  more  attractive  than  our 
dollar  coin  and  if  they  do  I  am  confi- 
dent this  will  be  a  successful  program. 

I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  12  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Barmard).  the  origi- 
nator of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  words  of  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Annxtnzio,  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  him 
for  all  of  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor.  There  is  no 
question  that  without  his  able  advice 
and  counsel,  we  would  not  be  here 
today,  and  the  George  Washington 
half  would  be  but  a  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of 
George  Washington,  and  of  the  many 
things  that  he  did  to  shape  our  Re- 
public in  its  early  days.  However,  we 
tend  to  view  him  more  as  a  marble 
statue  to  be  honored,  than  for  what  he 
was,  a  very  human  person,  who  did  his 
best  in  trying  circumstances,  and  cre- 
ated a  Republic  that  is  still  the  hope 
for  freedom  of  much  of  the  world 
today. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  coin  for  his  250th 
birthday  will  cause  people  to  think 
about  his  life  as  that  of  a  man  who 
lived,  rather  than  just  as  a  historical 
subject. 

H.R.  3484  provides  for  the  striking 
of  a  special  silver  dollar  by  the  mint  to 
honor  this  important  anniversary.  The 
coins,  when  issued  next  year,  will  have 
a  composition  of  90  percent  silver  and 
10  percent  copper,  identical  to  the 
silver  coins  struck  in  this  country 
before  1965.  They  will  be  available  for 
2  years.  1982  and  1983.  and  will  be 
legal  tender  for  half  a  dollar,  although 
they  will  be  sold  for  more  than  that. 

H.R.  3484  provides  that  a  maximum 
of  10  million  of  these  coins  will  be 
struck,  with  the  actual  number  issued 
being  limited  to  those  ordered  during 
1982.  The  number  10  million  is  admit- 
tedly arbitrary,  but  was  chosen  as  the 
number  most  likely  to  approximate 
the  actual  demand  for  the  coin.  At  its 
maximum,  demand  for  the  Eisenhower 
silver  dollar  ran  at  close  to  7  million, 
and  while  I  believe  that  the  Washing- 
ton half  will  attract  more  interest.  I 
believe  that  10  million  is  a  fair  esti- 
mate. In  addition.  I  felt  that  the  mint 
should  have  some  way  to  plan  its  pro- 
duction, and  that  a  ceiling  would  prob- 
ably heighten  the  interest  in  the  coin 
and  encourage  early  orders. 

My  legislation  provides  that  the 
price  will  cover  aJl  costs  associated 
with  the  coin,  plus  a  profit  of  up  to  20 
percent.  The  sales  will  be  handled  ac- 
cording to  regulations  issued  by  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  all 
profits  will  go  into  the  Treasury  gener- 
al fund. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  reasons  why 
H.R.  3484  should  be  approved; 

First.  A  commemorative  half  dollar 
is  a  fitting  way  to  honor  the  250th 
birthday  of  George  Washington. 

Second.  There  is  a  market  for  the 
coin,  and  it  will  provide  an  American 
alternative  for  the  millions  of  collec- 
tors and  investors  who  invest  in  silver 
coins  yearly,  and  are  now  limited  to 
foreign  coins.  As  such,  it  will  help  our 
balance  of  trade  to  some  extent. 

Third.  The  sales  of  these  coins  will 
provide  a  profit  to  the  Treasury,  that 
will  help  to  reduce  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Of  these  three  reasons,  the  first,  the 
desire  to  commemorate  George  Wash- 
ington on  his  250th  birthday  is  the 
most  important.  In  honor  of  this  anni- 
versary, a  silver  coin  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate, as  Washington  took  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  establishment  of 
our  Nation's  first  mint,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  our  first  silver  coinage 
personally. 

The  establishment  of  a  mint  was  one 
of  Washington's  main  priorities  when 
he  became  President  in  1789.  but  cir- 
cumstances delayed  it  for  over  2  years. 
In  a  speech  to  Congress  on  September 
25.  1791,  he  agadn  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mint  to  remove  "the  scarcity 
of  small  change,  a  scarcity  which  is  so 
peculiarly  distressing  to  the  poorer 
classes." 

The  Congress  responded  to  this  plea, 
and  not  only  established  a  mint,  but 
also  provided  for  a  national  coinage 
system.  Washington  took  a  personal 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  this 
coinage  system,  and  intervened  when 
the  Senate  bill  provided  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  current  President  on  the 
coins.  Instead,  he  successfully  urged 
that  a  representation  of  liberty  be 
placed  on  the  coins. 

The  next  year.  1792,  he  used  $100  of 
his  personal  silver  plate  for  the  mint- 
ing of  the  first  UJS.  coins,  silver  5-cent 
pieces,  according  to  old  mint  docu- 
ments. He  had  not  forgotten  his  con- 
cern about  the  need  of  the  poor  for 
coins,  and  the  coins  were  promptly  re- 
leased into  circulation,  as  shown  by 
the  heavy  wear  that  most  of  them  ex- 
hibit today. 

The  coin  that  you  are  considering 
today  wiU  not  be  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  decided  that  a  coin  is  an 
appropriate  way  to  commemorate  an 
anniversary  of  George  Washington's 
birth.  Fifty  years  ago.  for  the  200th 
anniversary  in  1932.  a  special  com- 
memorative quarter  was  issued,  sup- 
posedly for  1  year  only.  However,  it 
proved  to  be  so  popular  that  it  re- 
mains in  circulation  today. 

The  second  reason  for  passing  this 
legislation  is  that  not  only  is  there  a 
market  for  the  coin  domestically,  but 
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it  will  also  be  the  first  and  only  Ameri- 
can entry  in  the  worldwide  silver  com- 
memorative coin  marltet.  Although 
silver  coins  have  not  been  struck  for 
circulation  in  recent  years,  many  na- 
tions sell  them  at  a  premium  to  collec- 
tors and  investors,  and  make  a  profit 
on  them. 

One  excellent  example  is  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mint,  which  this  year  will 
offer  a  commemorative  silver  dollar 
honoring  the  construction  of  a  trans- 
continental railroad  across  Canada. 
This  coin  is  part  of  a  regular  series 
that  Canada  issues  yearly  for  sale  to 
collectors,  with  a  new  design  each 
year.  The  coin  will  be  offered  to 
Americans  in  two  finishes  for  either 
$18  or  $14,  depending  on  which  is 
chosen.  Their  efforts  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  American  buyers  are 
shown  by  the  many  ads  for  the  coins 
that  have  appeared  in  major  American 
papers  including  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Canadians  are  not  the  only  ones 
taking  advantage  of  the  market.  The 
April  29  issue  of  Coin  World,  a  major 
hobby  paper,  lists  new  silver  issues 
aimed  at  collectors  and  investors  from 
Austria,  Egypt.  Gibraltar.  Israel, 
Poland,  Sudan,  Switzerland,  and  Ven- 
ezuela. In  addition,  it  displays  a  promi- 
nent ad  from  the  Soviet  Bank  for  For- 
eign Trade  offering  that  nation's  silver 
and  gold  medals  for  sale. 

Silver  coins  are  issued  international- 
ly for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  Silver 
Institute  states  in  its  April  newsletter 
that  many  nations  issued  coins  for  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child  in 
1980.  and  that  up  to  24  nations  will 
issue  them  this  year  to  commemorate 
the  International  Year  of  the  Disabled 
Person. 

Modem  silver  coins  are  sold  in  the 
millions  each  year,  many  of  them  to 
American  collectors  and  investors.  The 
profits  from  their  sale  then  goes 
abroad  to  the  issuing  government,  and 
helps  their  balance  of  trade,  while  at 
the  same  time  hurting  ours.  American 
competition  would  not  drive  the 
others  out  of  the  market,  but  it  would 
have  a  wide  appeal  with  the  millions 
of  American  collectors  and  investors. 
In  addition,  it  would  attract  some  for- 
eign business,  and  would  give  all  the 
option  of  buying  an  American  coin. 

Nor  is  the  tradition  of  commemora- 
tive coins  foreign  to  this  country.  Be- 
ginning in  1892,  this  country  issued 
commemorative  silver  halfs  on  48  sep- 
arate occasions,  gold  commemoratives 
on  6  occasions,  and  silver  doUars  and 
quarters  once  each.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  40-percent  silver  set  of  coins 
commemorating  the  Bicentennial. 

The  profits  that  this  coin  will  pro- 
vide to  the  Treasury  are  the  third 
reason  to  support  H.R.  3133.  As  writ- 
ten, the  bill  directs  the  Treasury  to 
price  the  coin  so  that  all  costs  associat- 
ed with  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
coin  are  covered,  along  with  a  profit  to 


the  Government  of  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  total.  The  exact  percentage  was 
left  to  the  Treasury  so  that  the  coin 
could  be  priced  at  the  nearest  quarter 
dollar  or  so. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  profits 
will  go  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  and  will  help  to  reduce  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  cannot 
closely  estimate  how  large  these  prof- 
its will  be,  but  if  silver  stays  at  about 
$11  an  ounce,  it  could  equal  up  to  $15 
million  if  the  entire  issue  is  sold. 

While  the  details  of  the  sale  are  left 
to  the  Secretary.  I  would  hope  that 
the  coin  will  be  promoted  through  the 
media  and  through  other  outlets,  such 
as  the  mint  mailing  list.  In  addition,  if 
possible.  I  would  like  to  see  volume 
discounts  similar  to  those  offered  at 
one  time  on  bicentetmlal  sets,  given  to 
financial  institutions  and  others  to  en- 
courage them  to  offer  the  coin  to  their 
customers  at  the  original  issue  price. 
If  these  steps,  or  similar  ones,  are 
taken.  I  believe  that  the  entire  issue 
would  be  sold  out. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  this  coin 
will  provide  a  fitting  memorial  to  our 
first  President,  while  at  the  same  time 
offering  an  American  alternative  to 
those  who  choose  to  buy  silver  coins. 
This  is  no  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar, 
but  rather  a  profitable  venture  into  a 
proven  market  utilizing  the  mint's 
almost  200  years  of  expertise.  Ameri- 
can coins  are  traditionally  known  for 
their  technical  excellence,  and  enjoy  a 
wide  popularity  in  the  world  now.  An 
American  silver  half  dollar  will  meet 
the  same  acceptance. 

This  will  t>e  a  popular  coin,  and  will 
be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as 
a  collector's  item  that  honors  a  great 
American.  H.R.  3434  has  the  support 
of  the  administration,  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wonder,  since  the 
gentleman  has  indicated  that  this  coin 
will  be  90-percent  silver,  if  that  means 
that  if  we  hold  it  up  on  its  side  we  will 
see  all  silver,  or  will  we  see  a  little  bit 
of  that  other  stuff  in  there? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  We  will  see  all 
silver. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  is  great. 
That  is  great.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  am  supportive  of 
the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  certainly  fit- 
ting that  we  strike  a  commemorative 
coin,  but  I  did  not  understand  from 


the  discussion  how  much  this  dollar  is 
going  to  cost. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  This  coin  will  be 
priced  somewhere  between  $9  and  $12. 
As  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annxjn- 
zio),  indicated,  it  will  be  priced  at  the 
cost  to  the  mint  plus  a  20-percent 
profit. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understood  that, 
but  I  did  not  know  what  we  estimated 
a  dollar  would  be  worth  then.  So  the 
best  guess  is  that  this  dollar  is  going  to 
be  worth  $11  perhaps.  I  realize  it  is 
also  a  limited  issue;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Could  the  gentle- 
man tell  us  what  size  it  will  be?  Will  it 
be  like  the  Anthony  dollar  that  got 
confused  with  quarters,  or  will  it  be 
the  same  size  as  the  silver  dollar? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  It  wiU  be  the  same 
size  and  shape  of  the  present  half 
dollar. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  present  half 
dollar? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  it  will  be  for 
$1  and  it  will  be  worth  probably  $11. 
and  that  could  be  bought  from  the 
mint  directly  and  probably  would  not 
be  in  general  circulation  due  to  the 
value;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  It  would  be  market- 
ed by  the  Treasury,  and  we  hope  that 
their  marketing  practices  will  include 
possibly  financial  institutions  so  it  will 
have  wide  appeal. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have,  as  do  most 
Members,  quite  a  few  coin  collectors  in 
our  districts.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  give  us  some  idea  how  one 
would  go  about  getting  in  line,  if  that 
is  necessary?  Should  we  write  now? 
Would  one  be  assured  that  he  would 
be  able  to  purchase  one  of  these 
things? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  He  writes  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  in  San  Francisco 
to  put  his  name  in  the  pot.  In  fact,  the 
address  is:  The  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  55 
Mint  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94175 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Will  these  be  a 
limited  issue  or  will  they  be  available 
as  many  as  are  required  during  the  2 
years  of  issue? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  This  issue  limits 
the  edition  to  10  million  coins  and  will 
be  sold  during  1982  and  1983.  So  it  will 
be  a  limited  edition. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carman). 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  this  afternoon  to 
express  my  views  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  George  Washington  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act. 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  the 
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largest  educational,  nonprofit  organi- 
zation of  coin  collectors  In  the  world. 
The  American  Numismatic  Aasociation 
has  In  excess  of  40.000  members  in- 
cluding approximately  1.000  clubs  of 
dedicated  coin  collectors  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  as- 
sociation, for  all  practical  purposes,  is 
the  spokesman  for  an  estimated  8  mil- 
lion active  coin  collectors  throughout 
the  United  States  and  they  enthusias- 
tically endorse  this  bilL 

The  ANA  was  founded  in  1893  and 
its  large  membership  includes  individ- 
uals residing  in  each  of  the  50  States. 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
and  in  numerous  countries  throughout 
the  world.  The  association  was  char- 
tered by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1012  for  a  term  of  50  years. 
In  1962.  Congress  granted  ANA  a  per- 
petual charter. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
memorative coin  issues  to  which  my 
colleagues  before  me  have  referred,  it 
is  with  great  pleasure  I  wholehearted- 
ly endorse  the  enactment  of  the 
George  Washington  Commemorative 
Coin  Act. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3484,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  minting  of  a  special  half  dollar 
to  commemorate  the  250th  birthday  of 
George  Washington. 

My  interest  in  this  legislation  stems 
from  my  own  authorship  of  legislation 
to  honor  the  Father  of  our  Country  in 
1976.  In  our  Bicentennial  year.  I  intro- 
duced then  House  Joint  Resolution 
519  to  upgrade  George  Washington's 
rank  in  the  Armed  Forces.  He  had  re- 
tired with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  Conmuinder  of  the  Army  and 
only  from  July  2,  1798,  to  his  death  in 
1799  was  he  the  highest  ranking 
member  of  our  military.  The  iiassage 
of  time  eroded  his  stature  and  at  the 
time  of  my  legislation  a  number  of 
military  men  outranked  Washington. 

My  resolution  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States,  making  him,  along  with 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  the  highest 
ranking  military  officer  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  long 
overdue  tribute  to  this  great  military 
leader. 

Similarly.  H.R.  3464  pays  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington.  I  support  it  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  lUtewise.* 

D  1300 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ah- 
NUNZio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3484. 


The  question  was  taken:  and,  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
COliOifEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  H.R.  3484.  the 
George  Washington  Commemorative 
Coin  Act.  Already  I  have  received 
many  letters  from  all  over  the  country 
from  people  who  are  interested  in  how 
they  may  obtain  some  of  these  coins. 
Although  the  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate,  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
shortly. 

These  coins  will  not  be  available 
until  1982  when  they  will  be  sold  di- 
rectly to  the  public  by  the  mint.  Per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  getting  on  a 
mailing  list  to  receive  information  and 
order  forms  for  the  coins  when  they 
are  available  should  write  to:  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.  55  Mint  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94175. 

Prices  and  order  limitations  have  not 
been  established,  but  that  information 
will  be  available  when  order  forms  are 
mailed  out. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  133)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in  the 
Philippines  is  a  positive  development 
and  that  this  step  should  be  followed 
by  further  progress  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  that  nation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Rks.  133 

Whereas  the  historic  ties  and  shared 
d«nocratic  values  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  SUtes  have  led  to  a  special  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations: 

Whereas  the  security  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  nations  is  strengthened  by 
the  development  and  fostering  of  democrat- 
ic institutions  which  can  enhance  political 
stability  and  expand  individual  freedom  in 
the  Philippines: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  taken  a  healthy  and  positive  step 
by  lifting  martial  law;  and 

t 


Whereas  the  restoration  of  full  political 
and  civil  liberties  in  the  Philippines  would 
serve  the  interests  not  only  of  the  PUlpino 
people,  but  of  the  long-term  relationship  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in  the  Philip- 
pines represents  a  positive  development 
which  the  United  States  should  take  note 
of:  and 

(2)  the  Philippine  Government  should 
follow  the  lifting  of  martial  law  restrictions 
with  further  progress  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  including  the  revival  of 
political  and  civil  liberties. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
tills  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pritchakd)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Bftr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speako',  we  have  had  a  long  and 
historic  relationship  with  the  PhilU>- 
pines.  It  was  once  a  ccdony  oi  ours. 
Today  it  is  an  independent  country. 
But  because  of  that  kmg  and  historic 
relationship,  the  Philippines  has  im- 
bibed and.  to  a  large  extent,  accepted 
our  own  very  deeply  rooted  commit- 
ment to  treeOora  and  democracy. 

This  is  an  ideal  and  an  aspiration  to 
which  I  think  it  can  safely  be  said  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Filipino  people  a^ire. 
And  because  of  that  very  special  rela- 
tionship, it  seems  to  me  that  we  also 
have  a  very  special  and  significant  in- 
terest in  the  restoration  and  establish- 
ment of  democracy  in  that  country. 

We  have  before  us  now  a  resolution 
which  was  reported  out  unanimously 
by  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair  and  on  which 
my  very  good  friend  from  the  State  of 
Washington  (Mr.  Pbtichard)  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  the  de  facto  or  tem- 
porary ranking  minority  member.  The 
resolution  was  then  reported  out 
unanimously  by  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

It  is  a  balanced  resolution.  It  is  a  res- 
olution which  takes  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  lifting  of  martial  law  in 
the  Philippines,  and  which  specifically 
praises  the  lifting  of  martial  law  by 
President  Marcos  as  a  positive  step 
forward. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resolution  also 
expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  restoration  of  martial  law  should 
be  followed  by  the  elimination  of  the 
remaining  restrictions  on  full  freedom 
and  democracy  in  that  country,  and 
that  there  should  be  further  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  freedom,  in- 
cluding the  revival  of  political  and 
civil  liberties  in  that  country. 
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We  obviously  have  a  very  significant 
stake  in  the  sUbUity  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  a  country  which  provides 
us  with  very  Important  strategic  assets 
in  a  critically  important  part  of  the 
world.  Our  airbase  at  Clark  Field  and 
our  naval  base  at  Subic  Bay  are  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  in  terms  of  our 
aUllty  to  maintain  a  significant 
American  air  and  naval  presence  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  Our  allies  in  the 
region  look  to  those  facilities  as  an  in- 
dication of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  the  capacity  to  provide 
them  with  the  military  shield  they 
feel  they  need  in  order  to  deter  any 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  surrogates  in  the 
region. 

But  in  the  same  sense  that  we  have 
a  significant  stake  in  our  continued 
access  to  these  military  facilities,  we 
have  a  c<»nparably  significant  stake  in 
the  establishment  of  a  genuine  and 
lasting  measure  of  stability  in  that 
country,  a  stabUity  which  in  the  view 
of  the  members  of  our  subcommittee 
can  best  be  achieved  in  the  context  of 
further  progress  toward  a  restoration 
of  genuine  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

We  believe  that  the  lifting  of  martial 
law  by  President  Marcos  a  few  months 
ago  was  a  positive  step  forward.  It  did 
not  result  in  the  instant  establishment 
of  complete  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  Philippines,  but  it  did  result  in  the 
elimination  and  removal  of  a  number 
of  restrictions  which  clearly  curtailed 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  speak  out  and  to  organize  po- 
litically regarding  the  issues  that  con- 
cern them. 

President  Marcos  has  retained  a 
number  of  residual  powers,  even  fol- 
lowing the  lifting  of  martial  law.  He 
has  the  right  to  suspend  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  he  can.  through  the 
unilateral  claim  that  an  emergency 
exists,  then  issue  decrees  simply  over 
his  own  signature.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  problems  remain, 
some  progress  has  been  made.  And  our 
subcommittee  and  then  the  full  com- 
mittee felt  it  would  only  be  appropri- 
ate to  say  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  that  we  believe  they  have 
taken  a  positive  step  forward. 

We  think  it  is  important  for  our 
country  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
human  rights.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
be  effective  on  speaking  out  on  behalf 
of  human  rights,  we  not  only  have  to 
call  for  change  when  change  is  needed, 
we  have  to  be  willing  to  bestow  some 
praise  when  praise  is  deserved.  And  so 
we  tried  through  this  balanced  resolu- 
tion on  the  one  hand  to  say  that  we 
thought  some  progress  has  been  made 
and  that  the  lifting  of  martial  law  was 
a  positive  step  forward,  but  also— and 
this  Is  very  impcMtant— that  we  felt 
further  progress  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  genuine  democracy  in  that 
country  would  be  in  the  interest  not 


only  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
but  also  of  the  principles  to  which 
both  of  our  countries  are  so  deeply 
committed. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
committee  for  their  action.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  at  the  lifting  of  mar- 
tial law  with  our  Ambassador  in 
Manila  this  last  January,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  a  step  forward. 

I  do  raise  some  caveats,  and  I  am 
concerned  at>out  the  future  of  the 
Philippines  still;  but  nevertheless,  this 
has  to  be  a  claim  as  a  step  forward, 
and  we  only  should  look  at  it  in  that 
respect.  Only  time  will  tell  how  signifi- 
cant or  how  successful  the  effort  has 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  hard  work  on 
this  issue  and  for  allowing  me  to  tes- 
tify on  my  impressions  of  the  Philip- 
pines before  his  subcommittee  earlier 
this  year.  I  feel  that  the  resolution  de- 
serves our  support,  but  I  wish  to  make 
note  of  several  reservations  I  have 
about  it  and  bring  to  light  several  ele- 
ments of  our  policy  toward  this  vital 
ally. 

While  in  the  Philippines  last  Janu- 
ary, I  attended  the  moving  ceremonies 
that  accompanied  the  lifting  of  the  8- 
year-old  martial  law  decree  by  Presi- 
dent Marcos.  This  development  must 
be  viewed  as  a  step,  but  as  only  a  step, 
in  the  right  direction.  President 
Marcos  retains  formidable  legal 
powers  in  many  respects.  Earlier  revi- 
sions in  the  Constitution  that,  in 
effect,  give  Marcos  absolute  power  in 
the  postmartial  law  period  are  still  in 
effect. 

When  martial  law  was  first  imposed 
in  September  1972,  the  Philippines 
was  in  a  state  of  political  and  econom- 
ic turmoil.  Marcos  issued  his  decree  in 
order  to  work  toward  his  goal  of  creat- 
ing a  "new  society,"  emphasizing  land 
and  agricultural  reforms,  new  taxation 
procedures,  rooting  out  corruption  in 
government,  improving  Income  distri- 
bution, and  getting  a  handle  on  a 
crime  wave  that  was  completely  out  of 
control.  He  also  cited  the  need  to  re- 
press a  state  of  rebellion  instigated  by 
the  New  People's  Army,  a  Communist 
insurgent  group.  These  Justifications 
were  reiterated  over  the  last  8  years 
and  new  ones,  such  as  Muslim  insur- 
gency in  some  of  the  southern  islands, 
were  added.  It  rapidly  became  a  vehi- 
cle to  consolidate  and  protect  political 
power.  The  Philippine  human  rights 
record  is  widely  regarded  as  dismal 
and  there  are  conflicting  reports  about 
that  nation's  economy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  us 
to  understand  that  although  martial 
law  has  been  lifted  in  an  official  sense. 


free  democracy  is  still  several  steps 
away  in  the  Philippines.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  lifting  martial  law 
leads  me  to  believe  that  this  step 
might  be  more  show  than  substance; 
that  in  fact.  President  Marcos  has 
given  up  little  if  any  of  his  power. 

Specifically,  President  Marcos  has 
ordered  that  all  Presidential  decrees 
issued  during  the  martial  law  period 
will  remain  in  effect.  In  an  emergency 
situation,  Marcos  retains  the  power  to 
issue  new  orders  that  would  allow  pre- 
ventative detention,  broad  restrictions 
on  the  activities  of  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, and  extensive  control  over 
the  media.  Marcos  also  has  the  power 
to  issue  search  and  seizure  orders  if  he 
judges  national  security  to  be  at  stake. 
The  Government  also  continues  to 
prohibit  strikes  in  vital  industries. 

Two  days  after  he  lifted  martial  law. 
Marcos  continued  the  authority  of  the 
armed  forces  to  arrest  and  detain  sus- 
pected subversives,  and  he  will  decide 
whether  individual  political  prisoners 
can  ht  released.  The  military  tribunals 
that  have  tried  civilian  cases  will  even- 
tually be  abolished.  However,  the  tri- 
bunals will  complete  consideration  of  a 
long  list  of  cases  of  alleged  subversion. 
Hat>eas  corpus  has  been  restored,  but 
not  in  security  cases  or  in  the  south- 
em  islands  where  Muslims  are  active. 
Fiiudly.  Marcos  has  promised  a  more 
open  political  climate  and  predicts  in- 
creased activity  by  political  parties. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  one 
area.  Shortly  after  lifting  martial  law, 
Marcos  freed  341  prisoners,  including 
159  held  on  national  security  charges. 
However,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
overall  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
human  rights  violations.  In  part,  I 
base  this  on  discussions  with  church 
leaders  involved  in  the  human  rights 
movement.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  reports  that  the  conflict  between 
Moslem  insurgents  and  government 
troops  in  the  southern  islands  have 
heated  up. 

In  looking  at  Marcos'  history,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  retain 
such  flexibility.  In  President  Marcos' 
view,  he  needs  to  maintain  the  ability 
to  exert  his  authority  in  the  event 
that  domestic  unrest  grows.  It  would 
be  more  acceptable  to  me  if  the 
changes  he  has  proposed  were  more 
substantial.  I  fear  that  President 
Marcos  may  only  look  at  the  language 
in  this  resolution  that  praises  the  lift- 
ing of  martial  law  and  ignore  our  en- 
couragements to  take  further  steps 
toward  democracy. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  humanitar- 
ian reasons  for  concern  about  Marcos' 
domestic  policies,  there  are  strategic 
considerations  that  must  concern  us 
even  if  our  policy  is  to  be  based  solely 
on  self-interest.  During  my  January 
Naval  Reserve  duty,  I  flew  the  long 
supply  routes  from  the  Philippines  to 
Diego  Garcia  and  to  our  aircraft  carri- 


ers in  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  experi- 
ence reinforced  a  conclusion  one  can 
draw  simply  by  looking  at  a  map.  The 
distances  involved  here  are  vast.  For 
our  undertakings  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
our  Clark  and  Subic  bases  in  the  Phil- 
ippines are  practically  irreplaceable. 

Although  the  tradition  of  strong  bi- 
lateral relations  remains,  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States, 
Americans  must  realize  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  carefully  maintain 
these  ties  and  to  take  nothing  for 
granted.  We  must  make  it  clear  that 
our  overall  policy  emphasizes  friend- 
ship with  the  Filipino  people  rather 
than  automatic  support  for  their 
leader.  Therefore,  it  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  give  too  much  acclaim  to  a 
step  that  will  mean  little  in  the  politi- 
cal lives  of  most  Filipinos. 

Last  year,  I  encouraged  the  Congress 
to  slash  aid  to  the  Philippines.  This 
year,  though  I  am  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  we  must  continue  to 
pressure  Marcos,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  we  should  think  in  terms  of  im- 
posing sanctions.  A  marked  decrease  in 
aid  to  the  Philippines  could  lead  to 
sudden  changes  in  the  political  climate 
there  that  might  be  unfavorable  to 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
increases  in  aid  would  signal  to  both 
Marcos  and  his  opposition  that  we  be- 
lieve the  lifting  of  martial  law  to  be  a 
move  of  greater  magnitide  than  it  ac- 
tually is.  Only  an  evenhanded  policy 
can  encourage  Marcos  to  make  greater 
revisions  that  will  lead  to  a  more  ac- 
ceptable climate  currently,  and  a 
peaceful  transition  of  power  after 
Marcos.  One  message  must  come 
through  loud  and  clear  The  United 
States  will  not  provide  military  assist- 
ance if  it  is  to  be  used  for  suppression 
of  the  human  rights  of  Filipinos.  Just 
as  Marcos'  lifting  of  martial  law 
should  be  viewed  as  only  a  step  toward 
democracy,  this  resolution  should  be 
viewed  as  only  a  part  of  UJ3.  long- 
range  policy  toward  the  Philippines. 

Our  prime  concern  in  terms  of  the 
bases  in  the  Philippines  is  not  so  much 
1981  as  it  is  1991  when  the  current 
Ijase  agreement  expires.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  Marcos  will  be  in 
power  10  years  from  now.  Accordingly, 
we  must  concentrate  more  on  an  or- 
derly transition  of  power  than  on 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  There 
is  no  indication  that  Marcos  has  acted 
to  set  up  any  mechanism  to  transfer 
power  to  others.  If  anything,  he  has 
continued  to  centralize  his  power. 

I  do  not  wish  to  entirely  dismiss  the 
lifting  of  martial  law  as  insignificant. 
My  aim  is  merely  to  state  that  the 
second  part  of  the  resolution  is  more 
important  than  the  first;  that  lifting 
martial  law  must  be  the  first  of  many 
moves  to  restore  democracy  and  to 
revive  political  and  civil  liberties. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  further  requests  for  time,  but  I 
think  perhaps  my  very  good  friend. 


the  de  facto  ranking  temporary  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subconmiittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mi. 
PritchaboJ,  has  some  words  to  say  at 
this  point. 

Bir.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  my  colleague  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  The  resolution  was  approved 
by  both  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
Subcommittee,  of  which  we  are  both 
members,  and  the  full  committee  and 
received  strong,  bipartisan  support  in 
both  instances.  I  urge  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  given  positive  consideration  by 
the  House. 

We  have  only  to  recall  the  tense 
dajrs  of.  the  Iran  hostage  crisis,  or 
think  of  the  large  UJ5.  naval  task  force 
presently  on  duty  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  strategic 
importance  of  our  access  to  military 
bases  in  the  Philippines.  Operating 
from  faciUties  at  Subic  Bay,  U.S. 
forces  have  l>een  able  to  remain  on  sta- 
tion for  extended  periods  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  and  protect  the  vital 
oil  shipping  lanes  from  Southwest 
Asia  to  Japan.  At  the  same  time,  other 
UA  forces  are  able  to  operate  from 
the  Philippines  to  meet  our  traditional 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the 
peace  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

U.S.  access  to  bases  in  the  Philip- 
pines rests  formally  on  the  United 
States-Philippine  Military  Bases 
Agreement  which  was  renegotiated  in 
1979.  More  importantly,  however,  the 
continued  ability  of  our  military  forpes 
to  operate  from  the  Philippines  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  friendship 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  the  stability 
of  their  Government.  The  tradition  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  is  long  and  histor- 
ic. It  is  not  without  challenge,  howev- 
er, and  must  never  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  State 
and  a  city  which  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  gateway  to  Asia,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  close  economic  and  com- 
mercial ties  which  presently  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. As  one  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  served  there  during 
World  War  II  and  a  recent  visitor.  I 
am  also  personally  aware  of  the 
friendship  which  the  Filipino  people 
have  for  the  United  States  and  their 
basic  dedication  to  the  democratic 
system  of  government. 

The  resolution  we  have  before  us 
takes  note  of  the  Marcos  government's 
decision  to  lift  martial  law.  This  action 
was  accompanied  by  other  measures 
such  as  the  lifting  of  restrictions  on 
press  and  assembly,  the  release  of  per- 
sons detained  for  political  reasons,  the 
transfer  of  cases  from  military  to  civil- 
ian courts,  the  holding  of  a  constitu- 


tional plebiscite,  and  the  scheduling  of 
Presidential  elections.  We  applaud  this 
evidence  of  progress  and  express  the 
profound  hope  that  the  government  of 
President  Marcos  will  continue  these 
efforts  toward  the  eventual  restora- 
tion of  full  political  and  civil  liberties. 
Approval  of  this  resolution  by  this 
House  would  be  an  action  of  major 
symbolic  importance.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  is  the  emlxxliment  of  de- 
mocracy in  this  country,  take  note  and 
extend  its  encouragement  to  those  in 
the  Philippine  Grovemment  who  advo- 
cate democratic  reform.  Further  prog- 
ress toward  the  restoration  of  democ- 
racy would  serve  the  interests  not  only 
of  Filipino  people  but  also  the  inter- 
ests of  the  long-term  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  had  a  couple  of  constitu- 
ents who  had  a  major  problem  in  the 
Philippines,  two  fliers  in  my  district 
who  were  transporting  materials  that 
were  legitimately  licensed,  who  were 
held  in  the  Philippines  for  a  matter  of 
several  weeks.  This  was  back  during 
the  same  time  that  we  had  the  hos- 
tages tteing  held  in  Iran.  And  these 
men  were  held  literally  hostage  in  the 
Philippines  for  a  period  of  time  under 
the  martial  law  policies  of  President 
Marcos. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  resolution 
that  we  are  passing  here  today  will  do 
anything  to  help  assure  Americans 
freer  access  to  the  Philippines  and 
assure  us  that  that  kind  of  situation 
will  not  arise  again  in  the  future.  It 
was  very  disturbing  because  the  offi- 
cials there,  in  many  cases,  were  totally 
uncooperative  with  lawyers  within 
their  own  country  and  lawyers  from 
within  this  country  who  were  trying  to 
put  the  case  on  the  record. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Well.  I  could  not 
comment  on  the  specific  instance.  I 
would  say  that  we  believe  our  relations 
with  the  Philippines  have  been  im- 
proving over  the  last  several  years, 
and  with  the  base  agreement  and  now 
the  lifting  of  the  martial  law,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines,  America's 
relations  with  the  Philippines,  is 
better,  I  think,  than  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  that  gives  a  plat- 
form, a  condition  whereby  our  Embas- 
sy can  work  closer. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  there 
have  been  some  problems  in  that 
country  and,  hopefully,  the  progress 
that  the  President  is  making  is  going 
to  be  not  only  helpful  for  the  people 
who  live  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  is 
going  to  implement  better  relations 
with  people  in  the  Philippines  and 
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thoM  who  have  to  do  business  from  the     IntenutUonal     Rice     Institute.    That  is  the  reason  they  flnaUy  had  to 
the  outalde.  which  provides  so  much  assistance  to    have  martial  law.  Bandits  were  In  con- 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  so  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world,    trol  of  local  areas  who  had  no  regard 
gentleman  yield?  I  also  visited  at  a  very  small  village    for  individual  rights 

«IS"..J!!S^JS!1£2vL?*''*   ^   ""*  ™^**l   ^.'""^u    *    *™^    imgatlon       In  those  countries  like  that  where 

MV^ffii^    iThInk  fh«  „»„t,^  project  where  they  were  getting  water    there  are  hundreds  of  islands,  people 

ml?f«?^^d^       ^^           *     ""^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  '"'^^    out  ^  those  areas,  it  is  whoeverhap- 

man  loryieidlng.  crop  area— that  with  assistance  from    pens  to  control  the  local  luns  who 

frl'Sd.S^e^nULTAm^n^ylS:  ^^^'   ^'   ^^^   '^^   '^^   ^^^^    ErU^\€iw^^'^^h"""^^ 

nia  (Mr  WAi^R).  that  this  resolution  TTisited  among  the  people,  and  they    [h'e  ^  ^  St^Sla  deSSS  wL  II 

was  designed  primarily  to  deal  with  were  so  kind  and  generous,  they  of      goSJTnS  th?  hSSS  of  D^tirut?on 

the  quesUon  of  human  rights  insofar  fered  me  a  barrio  fiesta,  as  they  call  it.    Jho  is  gXt  t^  mTthe  t^em    Sid 

as  it  applies  to  the  people  of  the  Phil-  it  seems  I  was  the  first  Congressman    Zhl  ^  goSf  to  SS  thi  S^igSL 

ippmes.  not  msofar  as  it  applies  to  they  had  ever  seen  in  that  area.  To    ?h!t^  the  wa!  S^i  L^e  PhUlo' 

t'S?SS,SiS'"''*'°"'''*"°""*^  me.  it  was  very  impressive  Mr.  speak-    pi^S. ''in'^Lmr  of  Te  mo^' ^moS 

me  ramppmes.  er.  that,  as  in  my  area  of  Texas,  many    Moslem  areas  with  lar^P  nnnnintinns 

^^^^^/ifp^iisi  °pLSLt^ai:^r.hnor?Lir-  si~£s^l#S 

I'i^is^ssr re-'tr  Sif^inTi  ^r7rsoranry"ei;;^°:s5^  S^^"f£^^rr™Ttf 

would  like  to  invite  the  gentleman,  if  S.Xh°'a^  T^ST  t'he^^lTpiko   J^    S^t^  o^  J^^crLlTZ^S  c^n 

he  is  interested  in  giving  us  the  bene-  guaife.  and  I  felt  right  at  home  with    3of  baJriS^ 

fit  of  his  work  on  this  issue,  at  that  them  as  I  visited  amonir  th#.  n<>nnlP      ""' "*  u»iiu». 

time  because  quite  obviously  how  the  S  Sslre  f oTth J^e  thL^that    kI*""^^  ^,°*  ""^^  ^^^^  *^°  ^""^ 

PUipino  Government  treats  American  we  yearn  Tor  was  tSSllylSre    I    »T"  "'",<;'^«  *h»^  K^°^'^  °"  °^" 

soldiers    and    civilians    who    are    ste-  Thlnk^t  theTrusTorthe  oJIIrn:    there  reaUy  have  ever  been  to  Linga- 

Uoned  and  Uving  in  the  Philippines  is  ment  as^t  moves^ay  from  mSl    J'k"'  ^^i""'  °'J^y^'  »^"  ^  «"«  °f 

a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  S^'airhoUrt^hllr'SStfiTSw^rno"^    SSSe  SiJjt^tl  S\heTan?  tried' to 

us.  If  there  are  problems   we  want  to  what  we  typically  understand  as  mar-     SSSreSid  ^^h^v  f eT 

consider    them    and    perhaps    make  tial  law  in  many  other  countries,  none-    "n<'«"tAnd  how  they  felt, 

whatever  recommendations  might  be  theless,  the  thrust  of  this  resolution.  I    ,      ,^^}f,  °\}^^  ^f*^  ^^^  *^  ^'^  * 

most  helpful  in  moving  toward  their  think,  should  give  impetus  not  only  to    »I?"^*^*?  ."^*"  !°^  P"^!'  *°  y®"*- 

■^'"JifP;  r.^  „   ^  the  Government  but  to  the  people  of    ^1*,!,  "^t  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman  will  the  Philippines  that  we  intend  to  work  ^^^l  *  "l®"*!  °/  oriental  and  Spanish 
yield  further.  I  appreciate  that  oppor  with  them  as  they  march  along  to  fij""'"^  that  is  mgrained  deeply  m 
tunlty.  and  I  would  appreciate  the  op-  better  themselves  in  every  way  possi-  ^^^K  Y?^  «'  Ufe.  The  40  years  we 
portunlty  to  put  on  the  record  of  the  ble  economically.  sociaUy.  and  certain-  V^^^  ^^^^  }^  ,!P™«  ""P*<^t  those 
subcommittee  that  incident,  because  it  ly  in  the  human  rights  and  civil  lib-  ^%7  K^^  ^'"i  '^°"^'*  not  possibly  fully 
dealt  with  American  civilians;  they  erties  area  offset  the  influence  of  the  previous  ex- 
were  civilians  who  were  passing  tended  period  of  history.  They  do  not 
through  the  Philippines,  who  did  not  ^  1315  really  have  the  same  commitment  that 
even  have  that  as  their  destination.  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  *^  ^ave  to  give  their  life  if  necessary 
had  their  plane  seized  and  they  were  minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  to  prevent  a  local  bandit  group  from 
seized  upon  landing  at  the  airport  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith).  controlling  their  barrio  and  they 
there.  It  is  kind  of  a  disturbing  situa-  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  cannot  expect  a  quick  response  from  a 
tion.  I  think  we  do  want  to  make  cer-  gentleman  for  yielding.  militia  to  help  because  the  system  and 
tain  it  does  not  happen  with  regard  to  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  Philip-  t^e  infrastructure  would  not  support 
American  citizens  again.  pines  are  very,  very  important  to  the    't. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will  United  States,  not  only  that,  but  we  I  think  too  many  times  the  people  in 
yield  further,  let  me  just  say  that  our  have  a  huge  investment  in  the  Philip-  this  country,  not  understanding  the 
subcommittee  yields  to  no  one  in  its  pines  in  both  lives  and  material  re-  local  conditions  in  other  countries, 
determination  to  vigilantly  protect  the  sources  that  goes  back  for  many,  many  assume  that  every  country  has  an  in- 
rights  of  American  civilians  overseas,  years.  frastructure  like  we  have,  that  in 
And  any  time  we  receive  a  complaint  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical  of  the  every  country  the  local  police  force 
about  how  Americans  are  being  treat-  people  that  brought  this  resolution  to  wiU  remain  responsive  to  locally  elect- 
ed, you  can  be  sure  we  will  look  into  it.  the  floor,  and  I  am  not  intending  to    ed  officials  and  that  the  majority  are 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  requests  for  be.  but  I  do  think  there  is  a  possibility  guaranteed  the  right  to  control.  There 
time.  I  srield  2  minutes  to  my  very  dis-  that  when  sense  of  Congress  resolu-  >s  no  possibility  of  a  local  elected  gov- 
tlngulshed  friend  and  colleague,  the  tions  come  to  the  floor  that  they  can  emment  in  some  of  those  areas  con- 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  be  misunderstood.  It  could  be  under-  trolling  their  local  community  without 
Garza).  stood  to  be  criticism  of  a  country  or  it    the  help  of  the  central  government. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  be  understood  to  be  encourage-    When  those  barios  came  under  outlaw 

was  recently  in  the  Philippines,  and  I  ment.  It  seldom  results  in  any  benefit    control,   the  central   government  did 

very  much  approve  of  the  thrust  of  to  the  United  States.                                  not   have   a   way   to   get   there   fast 

this  resolution.  I  think  that  we  should  To  the  extent  that  a  resolution  is  in-    enough.  It  is  desirable  to  move  away 

continue  working  in  every  way  we  can.  terpreted  as  criticism,  it  is  probably    from  martial  law  as  fast  as  possible 

not  only  with  the  Government  of  the  based  upon  a  lack  of  understanding  of    but  even  in  the  United  States,  we  have 

Philippines,  but  with  its  people.  the  Philippines.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of    found  it  necessary  to  have  martial  law 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  criticism  in  the  last  few  years  from    at  times, 

naval  base  at  Subic  Bay  and  realize  some  very   uninformed   people  about        So  the  local  police  force  in  many 

the  strategic  importance  that  it  plays  the  situation  in  the  Philippines.                 areas  became  the  local  outlaws   They 

m  our  defense  and  that  of  the  free  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  they  did    had    jeeps,    they    had    machlneguns 

world.  especiaUy  in  that  part  of  the  not  have  human  rights  for  people  in    They  controlled  the  community.  They 

world.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the    Philippines    before    martial    law.    controlled  everything  in  the  communi- 
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ty  and  they  divided  up  the  resources  hope  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  Presl-  slon  cannot  endure  for  long  periods.  It 
of  the  community  so  some  of  them  did  dent  Marcos  of  our  continuing  interest  should  be  equaUy  clear  that  when  the 
not  have  to  work.  in  the  restoration  of  democratic  free-    United  States  joins  the  side  of  dictato- 

So  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  I  think    doms  throughout  the  Philippines.  rial  repression.  In  the  long  run  we  are 

it  is  important  that  this  resolution  not  On  January  17,  1981.  President  joining  the  wrong  side.  Such  regimes 
be  misinterpreted  as  meaning  that  we  Marcos,  in  anticipation  of  Pope  John  must  either  respect  the  human  rights 
think  that  they  should  have  continued  Paul  II's  visit  in  February,  proclaimed  of  its  people  or  face  the  loss  of  poUti- 
that  intolerable  situation  or  that  they  an  end  to  8  years  of  martial  rule.  Con-  cal  legitimacy  on  which  true  stability 
should  permit  Middle  East  outsiders  to  gress  should  recognize  this  as  a  posi-  rests.  By  closely  alining  ourselves  with 
enforce  their  will  by  force.  I  am  one  tive  step,  but  not  blind  itself  to  the  repressive,  unstable  governments,  by 
who  thinks  martial  law  was  one  step  dictatorial  power  that  Marcos  retains,  ignoring  opportunities  to  encourage 
better  than  what  they  had  and  while  I  Indeed,  repression  and  political  insta-  peaceful  and  popular  change,  we  are 
also  want  them  to  move  toward  what  bility  are  perermial  issues  for  Ameri-  acting  against  our  own  best  interests, 
we  have  in  this  country,  we  should  re-  can  foreign  policy.  In  1979  we  wit-  i  therefore  urge  President  Marcos  to 
alize  that  their  situation  has  not  been  nessed  the  collapse  of  authoritarian  move  forward  with  the  necessary 
an  easy  one  regimes  in  Iran  and  Nicaragua.  The    changes  for  providing  greater  freedom 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  administration  has  already  committed  to  his  people,  especially  free  and 
thanic  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  military  aid  and  advisers  in  hopes  of  honest  parliamentary  elections  long 
his  contribution  to  this  debate.  preventing  a  similar  collapse  in  El  Sal-    before  1984.  The  people  of  the  Philip- 

Let  me  say  over  the  course  of  my  vador.  The  stakes  are  much  greater  in  pines  could  then  enjoy  the  liberties  we 
years  in  this  House  I  have  heard  many  the  Philippines,  where  I  hope  we  will  prize  so  highly  in  the  United  States, 
discussions  about  the  wisdom  of  pub-  stress  our  allegiance  to  the  Filipino  which  in  turn  would  bring  a  renewal 
licly  criticizing  the  Philippines  for  the  people  rather  than  a  transient  regime,  of  friendship  between  the  FUipino  and 
absence  of  democracy  in  that  country.  This  resolution  is  timely  both  be-  American  peoples— a  friendship  that 
I  have  never  yet  heard  anybody  sug-    cause  of  the  $155  million  in  aid  to  the    has  already  existed  for  many  genera- 

gest    and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman    Philippines    this    year,    and    because    tions.«  

from  Iowa  was  not  doing  so.  that  the  President  Marcos  has  scheduled  presi-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  the 
Philippines  would  be  better  off  with-  dential  elections  for  June  16,  1981.  It  question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
out  democracy  rather  than  with  it.  is  Important  therefore  that  Congress    the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

We  have  disagreed  over  the  best  way  focus  on  whether  the  lifting  of  martial  Solahz)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
to  induce  the  government  there  to  law  has  truly  meant  the  return  of  rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution, 
move  in  the  direction  of  reestablishing    basic  rights  and  liberties.  House  Resolution  133. 

democracy,  but  nobody,  to  my  knowl-        Regrettably    the    1973    PhUippines       The  question  was  taken, 
edge  has  argued  that  both  the  Philip-    Constitution    remains   in   place.   This       mt.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
pines  and  the  United  States  would  be    Constitution,  which  was  ratified  after    that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays, 
better  off  if  democracy  were  not  estab-    the  establishment  of  martial  law.  com-       The  yeas  andnajrs  were  ordered, 
lished  pletely  subordinates  the  Filipino  Leg-       The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 

I  think  that  if  the  Pope,  during  the    islature  to  the   will  of  »4r.  Marcos,    ant  to  the  provisons  of  clause  5.  rule  I, 
course  of  his  visit  to  the  Philippines,    Amended  most  recently  on  April  7,  it    and  the  Chair's  prior  aimouncement, 
in  the  presence  of  President  Marcos,    now  provides  for  an  all-powerful   6-    further   proceedings   on   this   motion 
can  call  for  the  esUblishment  of  genu-    year  Presidency,  leaving  the  office  of    will  be  postponed, 
ine  freedom  and  equality  in  that  coun-    prime  minister  as  a  minor  parUament  ^__^_^_ 

try.  the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  ex-  functionary.  Moreover,  despite  the  ap-  .j^rj^f^nTzmn  vmms  TO  IMPLE- 
press  our  hope  that  further  progress  parent  lifting  of  martial  law.  Mr.  ^^^^^^^^^^J^cS^^ 
^  be  made  in  this  regard.  Bdarcos    retains    the    power    to    issue       J^NT    CROP    INSURANCE    ACi 

Given  the  very  special  relationship  arrest  and  seizure  orders  "with  respect  *-""  *"«»" 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  to  crimes  against  public  order  and  na-  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
United  States,  the  fact  that  they  were  tional  security."  This  of  course  per-  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
a  colony  of  ours  and  the  fact  that  over  mits  the  indefensible  resort  to  preven-  the  Senate  bill  (S.  730)  to  msure  neces- 
the  years  when  we  did  have  jurisdic-  tive  arrests.  Finally.  Mr.  Marcos  claims  sary  funds  for  the  implementation  of 
tion  over  their  fate  and  their  future,  to  have  restored  the  right  of  habeas  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
we  literally  drummed  into  them  the    corpus,  but  again  we  find  that  he  re-     1980. 

value  of  democracy  and  the  signifi-    serves   the   right   to  suspend   habeas       The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
cance  of  the  principles  upon  which  our    corpus    "in    cases    involving    crimes  s.  730 

own  country  was  founded,  people  of  agadnst  public  order  and  national  secu-  ^^  j^  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
that  country  obviously  have  an  under-  rity":  a  category  of  crimes  which  he  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
standable    interest    in    enjoying    the    alone  defines.  America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  sec- 

benefits     of     the     poUUcal     tradition        It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Filipi-     tion  516(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
wh"ch    we    laave   pSi^ly    handed    no  opposition  groups  are  now  boycot-    '^.J-'JJf^^^^S^S!' ^^^^ 
down  to  them.  ting  the  June  presidential  elections.      /^^„^^^_^|o^^^?^''' ****' "''' 

But  we  have  obviously  strategic  and  They  would  need  at  least  6  months  to  ^''^^IS^^^^'^;^^,  (2,  as  foUows: 
other  considerations  to  take  into  con-  organize,  and  even  then  the  primary  ..^^^  .j.^  insure  the  timely  implementation 
sideration.  opposition    leader    remains    under    a    ^j  ^^^  Federal  c:rop  Insurance  Act  of  1980. 

I  would  simply  conclude  my  renuu'ks  prison  sentence.  Furthermore,  we  tj,e  Corporation  may  use  funds  otherwise 
by  pointing  out  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  should  remember  that  Mr.  Marcos'  available  for  the  payment  of  indemnities  to 
is  a  very  balanced,  very  moderate  and  newly  discovered  fondness  for  demo-  pay  administraUve  and  openaing  expeMcs 
very  restrained  resolution.  It  praises  cratic  elections  is  contradicted  by  his  ^^J-^lS'I^'ZaSITL^H^^- 
Pr^ident  Marcos  for  taking  a  positive  refusal  to  hold  local  parliamentary  [^  y^,^^^^;^:^Z^-^\f^, 
step  forward  in  lifting  martial  law.  and    elections  before  1984.  k^„„„     conioration  under  this  paragraph  shaU  not 

expresses  the  hope  that  this  can  be       In  supportmg  this  resolution,  howev-    exceed  $14  000  ooo.". 

followed     UP     by     ftirther     progress    er,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  .„,,,„  »  _»    t-  - 

tSw^d  the  restoration^  full  ^IRical  anti-Marcos.  I  am  antirepression.  Con-  The  SFEA^  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
and  civil  liberties  in  the  future.  sidering  the  large  number  of  dictators    ^e^"**  ^emwided?  j,„,.-_     , 

•  Mr  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  who  have  faUen  m  recent  years,  it  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  B«r.  i^eaaer,  i 
support  of   this   resolution,  which   I    should  be  fairty  obvious  that  repres-    demand  a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered u  ordered. 

There  w»s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  di  la 
Oasza)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  JirroRos)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  to  approve  S.  730 
today. 

S.  730,  as  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
Bfay  5,  will  authorize  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  to  use  funds 
otherwise  available  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  to  cover  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  Corpo- 
ration incurred  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  legislation  is  needed 
because  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  does  not  now  have  suffi- 
cient 1981  funding  to  continue  oper- 
ation of  the  expanded  crop  insurance 
program  for  farmers  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980. 

Although  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture requested  funds  for  expansion 
of  the  crop  insurance  program  last 
year,  the  request  did  not  reach  Con- 
gress in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  However,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  received  permission 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  E>ecember  1980  to  begin  ex- 
pansion, and  requested  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  cover  the  costs  of  ex- 
pansion in  fiscal  year  1981. 

By  the  end  of  this  week,  the  funds 
apportioned  to  FCIC  on  a  deficiency 
basis  wUl  probably  be  exhausted.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  it  is  obvious  to  ev- 
eryone that  it  is  imlikely  that  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  can  be  en- 
acted into  law  before  the  Corpora- 
tion's funds  run  out. 

A  shortage  of  operating  funds  at  this 
time  will  seriously  Jeopardize  the  crop 
insiu-ance  program.  Spring  is  tradition- 
ally a  period  of  increased  program  ac- 
tivity as  farmers  purchase  insurance 
before  planting.  Moreover,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  Just  beginning 
to  implement  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1980. 

The  interruption  of  service  to  in- 
sured farmers  will  breach  contractual 
commitments  farmers  have  entered 
into  with  the  Corporation  in  good 
faith  and  will  imperil  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  new  all-risk  crop  in- 
surance program.  As  I  speak  these 
words,  FCIC  is  formulating  its  plans  to 
close  down  shop,  as  required  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  730,  pre- 
miums collected  from  farmers  and 
funds   already   transferred   from    the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
emergency  payment  of  indemnities 
could  be  used  temporarily  to  provide 
fimds  for  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses.  Such 
authority  would  be  applicable  only  to 
those  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses incurred  during  fiscal  year 
1981. 

During  consideration  of  S.  730  by 
the  Senate,  several  Members  of  that 
body  expressed  concern  over  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  would  provide  a 
kind  of  "back-door"  financing  which 
would  effectively  get  around  the 
budget  process  and  circumvent  the 
1981  budget.  I  must  confess  that  I 
share  this  concern,  and  I  well  under- 
stand the  reservations  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  have  on  this  matter. 

However,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
was  amended  by  the  Senate  to  specifi- 
cally limit  the  amount  of  money 
which  can  be  transferred  by  the  FCIC 
for  paying  administrative  and  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  limit  set  In  this  leg- 
islation is  $14  million,  and  I  am  in- 
formed by  USDA  officials  that  this 
amount  is  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
emergency  needs  of  the  Corporation. 

In  the  meantime,  work  continues  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  contains  a  supplemental  request 
for  FCIC  of  $42.2  million  for  adminis- 
tration and  operations. 

The  $14  million  authorized  to  be 
spent  in  this  bill  should  be  a  sufficient 
amount  to  carry  the  Corporation 
through  the  time  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  complete  all  actions  on  the 
supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  urgency  of  this  bill.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  the  Corporation's  activities 
were  Interrupted  due  to  a  shortage  of 
operating  funds.  These  activities  are 
vital  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  farmers. 

The  expanded  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram we  initiated  in  the  last  Congress 
is  a  very  significant  program  for  the 
agricultural  producers  of  the  country 
and  for  the  Federal  (jovemment.  This 
program  enables  producers  to  cope 
with  disaster  situations  where,  after 
large  investments  In  time  and  money 
have  been  made,  something  occurs 
that  is  totally  out  of  the  control  of  the 
producers  but  brings  about  a  consider- 
able loss.  The  program  allows  the  dis- 
asters to  be  addressed  in  an  economi- 
cal, logical,  and  businesslike  way. 

We  have  been  operating  under  a  dis- 
aster payments  program  that  has  not 
been  comprehensive.  It  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  Government,  and 
has,  in  fact,  covered  a  relatively  few 
number  of  producers  and  a  very  small 
number  of  crops. 

The  protection  offered  in  the  crop 
insurance  program  which  this  bill  ad- 
dresses itself  to  is  broad  coverage.  It  is 
available  and  will  be  available 
throughout  the  entire  country  cover- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  crops,  covering 


losses  that  may  be  brought  about  by 
any  kind  of  disaster. 

So  it  is  a  program  that  deserves  to 
be  implemented  in  a  very  effective  and 
efficient  manner,  and  should  be  expe- 
dited to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

What  this  bill  does  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  to  implement  the 
crop  insurance  program  so  that  these 
protections  wiU  be  available  to  the  ag- 
ricultural producers  of  the  country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  legislation  and  speed  it  on  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  take  the  time 
to  explain  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  version?  As  I  under- 
stand, the  only  real  difference  is  that 
there  is  a  cap  in  the  Senate  version  of 
$14  million  which  will  carry  us 
through  to  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation, whereas  the  House  bill  had  no 
figtire  in  it;  is  that  basically  correct? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman   from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

JONES). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill, 
S.  730,  to  insure  necessary  funds  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1980. 

As  you  luiow,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  worked  for  4  years  to 
design  and  pass  the  new  crop  insur- 
ance program.  Due  to  the  timing  of  its 
passage  in  relation  to  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
insufficient  funds  are  now  available. 

I  am  told  that  if  funds  are  not  made 
available  by  the  end  of  this  week  that 
employees  will  have  to  be  terminated. 
This  would  be  an  embarrassment  to 
the  administration  and  the  Congress. 

A  supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
presently  working  its  way  through  the 
Congress.  It  would  take  care  of  this 
problem  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  supplemental  appropriations  biU 
will  be  completed  by  week's  end. 

S.  730  will  simply  be  a  relief  valve 
measure  for  a  couple  of  months  Just  in 
case  the  supplemental  bill  is  delayed. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  new 
crop  insurance  program  is  generating 
great  interest  among  farmers. 

Participation  in  the  program  may 
double  this  year.  Without  these  funds 
the  program  will  die. 

Secretary  Block  and  this  administra- 
tion have  embraced  the  new  program 
which  the  96th  Congress  and  previous 
administrations  initiated  and  enacted. 
In    fact.    Secretary    Block    has    an- 


nounced a  plan  for  accelerated  imple- 
mentation. His  plans  call  for  complete 
nationwide  coverage  by  1982  on  wheat, 
barley,  com,  cotton,  grain  sorghum, 
and  rice.  In  addition,  about  95  percent 
of  the  U.8.  soybean  acreage  will  be 
covered  next  year. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  1980  bill,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Secretary  Block  for 
his  support  of  the  program. 

This  bill.  S.  730,  is  a  somewhat  tech- 
nical amendment  which  wiU  allow 
FCIC  to  use  other  available  funds 
which  cannot  now  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative and  operating  purposes.  The 
amendment  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  program  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
support  of  S.  730,  a  bill  to  insure  that 
necessary  funds  are  available  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980.  Without  the 
authority  granted  by  this  legislation 
or  passage  of  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill,  we  face  a  total  shutdown  of 
the  crop  Insurance  program  within  a 
few  days. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  quick 
action  on  this  legislation.  Last  year 
Congress  passed— and  the  President 
signed  into  law— a  new  crop  Insurance 
program  that  is  more  equitable  and 
comprehensive  in  providing  crop  cov- 
erage for  farmers  while  minimizing 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  for  U.S.  agriculture.  Un- 
fortunately, funds  requested  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  crop  insiu-ance  program 
did  not  reach  Congress  in  time  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Agricultural  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1981. 

The  conferees  to  the  Appropriations 
Act  did  instruct  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  to  obligate  funds 
at  a  rate  to  permit  planned  enactment 
of  the  1980  Crop  Insurance  Act  pend- 
ing congressional  consideration  of  a 
1981  supplemental  appropriation,  and 
last  December  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  granted  USDA  per- 
mission to  proceed  with  expansion.  As 
a  result  of  this  action.  USDA  request- 
ed a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
cover  the  costs  of  program  expansion 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Action  has  not  yet  been  finalized  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest, and  the  FCIC  will  exhaust  the 
funds  allocated  for  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  under  the  current 
appropriations  act  within  a  few  days. 
Furthermore,  USDA  is  imable  admin- 
istratively to  reallocate  other  funds  to 
meet  the  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's emergency  budget  needs. 

It  is  important  that  the  new  crop  in- 
surance program  be  Implemented  ef- 
fectively and  correctly,  because  it  is 
not  unlike  starting  a  new  business  ven- 
ture. Its  success  will  depend  on  its  ac- 
ceptance by  farmers  throughout  the 


country.  If  we  do  not  have  adequate 
participation,  then  the  chances  of  the 
program's  success  will  be  diminished 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
increased.  Congress  must  act  now  to 
insure  that  the  needed  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  a  timely  manner. 

S.  730  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 
What  this  bill  does  is  simply  to  allow 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion to  use  funds  already  on  hand  for 
the  emergency  payment  of  indemni- 
ties to  be  used  temporarily  for  meeting 
the  Corporation's  administrative  and 
operating  expenses.  Such  authority 
could  not  exceed  $14  million,  and 
would  be  applicable  only  to  those  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses 
incurred  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  informed  me  that  $14 
million  should  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  administrative  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  through  the 
month  of  June.  By  that  time,  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  should  have 
passed  Congress,  which  will  provide 
the  additional  operating  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  will  need  during 
the  remainder  of  the  1981  fiscal  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  money  involved  for  this 
action  has  been  taken  into  account  by 
the  new  administration  in  its  recent 
review  of  Government  spending  in 
1981,  and  has  remained  a  part  of  the 
1981  budget.  Thus,  this  bill  will  not  in- 
crease the  1981  budget,  but  will  merely 
provide  authority  to  use  fimds  other- 
wise available  for  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities in  order  to  get  the  new  pro- 
gram underway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  the  new 
all-risk  Federal  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram to  be  an  efficient,  beneficial,  and 
successful  operation,  we  must  provide 
the  necessary  legislative  directives  to 
allow  the  program  to  be  set  up  and  put 
into  action. 

S.  730  will  accomplish  that  purpose. 
It  has  the  strong  support  of  USDA 
and  bipartisan  support  in  the  other 
body  and  in  the  House,  where  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  unanimous- 
ly approved  a  similar  measure  a  few 
days  ago. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
3020. 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  and  urge 
quick  action  on  S.  730,  a  bill  to  insure 
that  necessary  funds  are  available  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Corp  Insurance  Act  of  1980.  This  biU, 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  is  support- 
ed by  the  administration  and  has  bi- 
partisan backing  in  the  House  and  in 
the  other  body. 

Congress  worked  long  and  hard  in 
the  96th  Congress  to  develop  a  crop  in- 
surance biU  that  would  be  helpful  to 
farmers  and  minimize  the  cost  to  tax- 


payers of  Federal  disaster  assistance 
for  U.S.  agriculture.  The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980  met  those  goals, 
and  the  bill  was  approved  by  both 
bodies  and  signed  into  law.  However, 
funds  requested  for  expansion  of  the 
crop  insurance  program  did  not  reach 
Congress  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the 
Agricultural  Appropriations  Act  of 
1981.  and  unless  budgeted  funds  are 
made  available  as  provided  under  this 
bill,  the  implementation  of  the  new 
crop  insurance  program  could  be  seri- 
ously Jeopardized. 

All  S.  730  does  is  to  allow  the  Feder- 
al Crop  Insurance  Corporation  to  use 
funds  otherwise  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  indemnities  to  cover  crop  in- 
surance operating  and  administrative 
costs  Incurred  during  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  The  total  amount  of 
funds  to  be  used  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  authority  shall  not  exceed 
$14  million.  If  this  legislation  is  not 
enacted,  the  Corporation  will  very 
shortly  run  out  of  money  and  be 
forced  to  operate  on  a  day-by-day 
basis. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  S.  730,  as 
amended  by  the  other  body,  will  be  ex- 
ercised only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  implementation  of  the 
new  all-risk  crop  insurance  program. 
The  appropriation  committees  of  Con- 
gress will  continue  to  exercise  their 
oversight  responsibilities  in  the  case  of 
any  funds  expended  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  administration  supports  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  implementation  of 
the  new  program.  The  money  involved 
here  has  been  taken  into  account  In 
the  administration's  recent  review  of 
Govenunent  spending  In  1981,  and  it 
has  been  retained  as  a  part  of  the  1981 
budget. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bilL* 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

ISi.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  730. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  armounce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
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ben  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill.  S.  730,  just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  19,  1981 


D  1330 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mu*TRA>.  Debate  has  been  concluded 
on  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I.  the 
Chair  wlU  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  in  the  order 
In  which  that  motion  was  entertained. 
and  then  on  each  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Monday.  May 
18,  in  the  order  in  which  that  motion 
was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  House  Resolution  133.  by  the 
yeas  and  nays;  S.  730.  by  the  yeas  and 
nays:  HJl.  2098.  de  novo:  and  H.R. 
2979.  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
imfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  133). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLABZ)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution.  H. 
Res.  133,  cm  which  the  yeas  and  najrs 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  387.  nays 
4.  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


Andenon 
AndiewB 


AnUM»y 
Appicsate 
Areber 
Aabbrook 


(RoU  No.  47) 
TKAS— 3«7 

Beilenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

BenneU 

Bereuter 

BcUiune 

BerUl 

Btaoi 


Blanchaitl 
Bliley 


AtkloKn 
AuCatn 


BkfmUs 
Bailey  <lfO> 
Bailey  (PA> 


BoUinc 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 


Breaiu 

Brtaikley 

Brodhead 


Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  <CO) 

Broyhlll 

Buriener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chiabolm 

Clausen 

Clay 

CUncer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlna(IL) 


Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WUliam 

Crate 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  RW. 

Danlelaon 

Dannemeyer 

Dawdle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOaiva 

Deekard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Oerwlnski 

CNckinaoo 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Doman 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Entlish 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

P»ry 

Paacell 

Fsalo 

Ftaiwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Pish 

Ptthian 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Prenael 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

(Gephardt 

Gibtmns 

Oilman 

Oincrtch 

Ginn 

Olickman 

Ooldwater 

Oonxalez 

Goodlinc 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Grew 

Orisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hacedom 

HaU(OH> 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Hamilton  Matcher 

Hammerschmldt  Neal 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hich  tower 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasen 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

I^Palce 

Lacomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBouUllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Llvinfxton 

Loeffler 

Lone  (LA) 

Lonc(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 


Luken 

Lundlne 

Lunsren 


Markey 
Marks 

Marloiee 
Martin  (O.) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 


Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

MeEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKinney 


Mikulski 

MlUer(OH) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Montcoroery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myen 

Napier 


Nelllgan 

Nelson 

NIehoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottirtger 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Retula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

San  tint 

Sava«e 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulse 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Senaenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumvay 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Trailer 

Trtble 

UdaU 

Vander  Jact 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

WaUer 

Wampler 

Washincton 

Watkins 


McClory 
MoUohan 


Boland 

Brown  (OH) 

Cheney 

Cotter 

D' Amours 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Dousherty 

Evans  (DE) 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoclietU 

Fuqua 


Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUlams(MT) 

Wilson 

NAYS-4 


Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Younc(FL) 

Younc  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Murtha 
Stratton 

NOT  VOTING— 39 


Green 

Hance 

Hawkins 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kocovsek 

Marriott 

Mattox 

McDonald 

Michel 

a  1345 


MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

O'Brien 

Patman 

Pepper 

RaiUback 

Roberts  (KS) 

Weaver 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wricht 

Wylle 

Younc  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Wylie. 
Mr.  MlneU  with  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Railsback. 
Ui.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck. 
Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Mattox. 
Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Foglietta. 
Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  FUppo  with  Mr.  DingeU. 
Ux.  O'Brien  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-tiiirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


AUTHORIZING  FUNDS  TO  IMPLE- 
MENT CROP  INSURANCE  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  730. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  730. 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  384,  nays 
5,  not  voting  41  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  48] 
YEAS— 384 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bad  ham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 


Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danlelaon 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deekard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinaki 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

EUu-ly 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eteerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

EYIenbom 

Elitel 

E^rans  (GA> 

Evans (LA) 

Evans (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Ooldwater 

Gonzales 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 


Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

lAFalce 

Lacomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBouUllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Bfarriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 


McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Minish 

MltcheU  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rahall 


Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 


Rancel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

NAYS— 5 

HUlis 
Paul 


Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanceland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUter 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUUams(MT) 

WUaon 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Benedict 

Boland 

Brown  (OH) 

Cheney 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Davis 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dougherty 

Evans  (DE) 

Findley 

Florio 

FogUetU 


Fuqua 

Gejdenson 

Goodling 

Green 

Hance 

Hawkins 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Jenkins 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Mattox 

McDonald 


MineU 

03rien 

Patman 

Pepper 

Railsback 

Roberts  (KS) 

Shamansky 

Washington 

Weaver 

WhiUey 

WUliams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Fuqtia  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kastetmieier  with  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansafi 

tAi.  Gejdenson  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Whitley  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Mineta  with  Mr.  Benedict. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  HoUenbeck. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 


Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. 
Mr.  Florio  with  B4r.  Washington. 
Mr.  Shamansky  with  Mr.  Foglietta. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

H.R.  3020  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  2098.  as  amended. 

The  Oerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Ux.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquinr  Is  this  the  biU 
that  would  create  an  Inspector  Gener- 
al in  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? 

The  SPEIAKISl  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
has  not  stated  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, and  the  Chair  is  constrained  to 
follow  regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Brooks)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2098,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

RBCOROED  VOTC 

Mr.     LEVTTAS.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  334.  noes 
65,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  49] 
AYES-334 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

BafaUs 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUI 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 


Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhUlip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 


CoUlnsdL) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deekard 

DeUums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Eckart 
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■■Ij^f 

Klldee 

Reuss 

Holland                 Montgomery         Skelton 

Byron 

Green 

Peyser 

Uwmnii(AL) 

Kindness 

Rhodes 

Hopkins                 Murtha                 Smith  (OR) 

Chappell 

Guarinl 

Pickle 

UvitrdKCA) 

LaPalce 

Richmond 

Hutto                     Napier                   Solomon 

Chisholm 

Hall.  Ralph 

Porter 

■dwiu4i(OK) 

Lacomarslno 

Rlnaldo 

Clay 

HamUton 

Price 

EraerMO 

Lantoa 

Rltter 

Kramer                   Price                       Staton 

Coelho 

Harkin 

PurseU 

■nery 

LatU 

RoberU(SD> 

Leath                     Robinson               Stratton 

Collins  (ID 

Hatcher 

QuUlen 

Encllat) 

Leach 

Roe 

Lent                       Rodlno                  Stump 

Conable 

Hefner 

Rahall 

Brdahl 

LeBouUlller 

Roemer 

Marlenee               Rudd                     Taylor 

Coyne.  WiUiam 

Hertel 

Rangel 

Ericnbom 

Lee 

Rogers 

Marriott                Santini                  Trtble 

Danielson 

Hightower 

Ratchford 

Ertei 

Lehman 

Rose 

Martin  (NY)         Sawyer                  WhiU 

Daschle 

Holland 

Richmond 

Evans  (OA) 

Leiand 

Rosenthal 

McCloskey            Schulze                 WhiUhurst 

Daub 

Hollenbeck 

Rodlno 

BvansdA) 

Levitas 

Rostenkowski 

Mitchell  (NY)       Sensenbrenner     Wortley 

Dellums 

Horton 

Roe 

■vaiw(IN) 

Lewis 

Roth 

Molinari                Shuster 

Derrick 

Howard 

Rose 

^•ry 

Livingston 

Roukema 

^.'*^\.rw%  w  w^^t  i  «  i  ^y^^         *k  « 

Dixon 

Hutto 

Rosenthal 

rueell 

Loeffler 

Rousselot 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Donnelly 

Ireland 

Rostenkowski 

Ftaio 

Long (LA) 

Roybal 

Benedict                PoglletU               Patman 

Dorgan 

Jones  (OK) 

Roybal 

Fenwick 

lAng(UD) 

Rusao 

Brown  (OH)          Fuqua                    Pepper 

EJowney 

Jones  (TN) 

Russo 

Perraro 

Lott 

Sabo 

Cheney                 Hance                   Rallsback 

Duncan 

Kastenmeier 

Sabo 

^edler 

Lowery 

Savage 

Cotter                    Hawkins                Roberts  (KS) 

Dunn 

Kildee 

Savage 

Heidi 

Lowry 

Scheuer 

D'Amours              Holt                       Weaver 

Dwyer 

Kindness 

Scheuer 

FIndley 

Lujan 

Schneider 

Davis                     Jenkins                  WUIiams  (OH) 

Dymally 

LaFalce 

Selberling 

Hthlan 

Luken 

Schroeder 

Dicks                      Kemp                    Wilson 

Early 

Lehman 

Shamansky 

Hippo 

Lundine 

Schumer 

DIngeU                    Kogovsek               Winn 

Eckart 

Leiand 

Shannon 

Hiley 

Lungren 

Selberling 

Dougherty            Mattox                  Wylie 

Edgar 

Levitas 

Simon 

Pord(MI) 

Madlgan 

Evans  (DE)           McDonald 

Edwards  (CA) 

Long  (LA) 

Smith  (lA) 

FOrd(TN> 

Markey 

Shannon 

Florio                    O'Brien 

English 

Long(MD) 

Solarz 

Pocaythe 

Marks 

Sharp 

Ertel 

Lowry 

St  Germain 

Fountain 

Martin  (IL> 

Shaw 

n  1400 

Pascell 

Markey 

Stokes 

Martin  (NO 

Shelby 

Fasio 

Matsui 

Studds 

Frank 

Matsui 

Shumway 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Perraro 

Mavroules 

Synar 

PrenMl 

Mavroules 

SUjander 

pairs: 

Fish 

McClory 

Traxler 

Fn»t 
Oarda 

Maaoll 
Mcaory 

Simon 
Skeen 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wylie. 

PIthlan 
Foley 

McCurdy 
McGrath 

Udall 
Vento 

Caydos 

McCoUum 

Smith  (AL) 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Rallsbaclc. 

Ford  (MI) 

McHugh 

Wampler 

aejdenaon 

McCurdy 

Smith  (LA) 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

FordCTN) 

Mikulski 

Washington 

Gephardt 

McOade 

Smith  (NE> 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Forsythe 

MineU 

WaUins 

Otbtens 

McEwen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Benedict. 

Fountain 

Minish 

Waxman 

Oilman 

McGrath 

Snowe 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Fowler 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weiss 

Otnn 

OUckman 

GoMwater 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Frank 
Frost 
Garcia 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Murtha 

Whitten 
Williams  (MT) 
Wilson 

Oomales 

Michel 

Stangeland 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Geidenson 

Neal 

Wlrth 

Ooodlinc 

Mikulski 

Stanton 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Oilman 

Nowak 

Wolpe 

Gore 

MUler  (CA) 

Stark 

Mr.  Plorio  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Ginn 

Oberstar 

Wortley 

Gradison 

Miller  (OH) 

Stenholm 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Yates 

Gray 

MineU 

Stokes 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

Gore 

Ottinger 

Zablocki 

Green 

Minish 

Studds 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Gray 

Patterson 

Zeferetti 

Grett 
Guarinl 

MItcheU  (MD) 
Moakley 

Swift 
Synar 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Dingell. 

NAYS-231 

Gunderaon 

Moffett 

Tauke 

Mr.  CAMPBKT.T.  changed  his  vote 

Hacedom 

Mollohan 

Tauzin 

from  "aye"  to  'no." 
So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 

Akaka 

Daniel,  Dan 

Heckler 

HaU(OH> 
HaU.  Ralph 

Moore 
Moorhead 

Traxler 

AlbosU 
Alexander 

Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 

Heftel 
Hendon 

Hall.  Sam 

Morrison 

UdaU 

thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 

Annunzlo 

Davis 

Hiler 

HamUton 

MotU 

Vander  Jagt 

the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Applegate 

delaOaraa 

HUlis 

HanaendD) 
Hansen  (UT) 

Murphy 
Myers 

Vento 
Volkmer 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 

Archer 
Atkinson 

Deckard 
DeNardis 

Hopkins 
Hubbard 

Harkin 

Natcber 

Walgren 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

AuCoin 

Derwinski 

Huckaby 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Walker 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Badham 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Heckler 

NelUgan 

Wampler 

the  table 

Bafalls 

Dreier 

Hunter 

Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 

Nelson 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 

Washington 
WaUins 
Waxman 
Weber  (MN) 

vai^   iM»h^A^> 

Bailey  (MO) 
Beard 
Bedell 
Benedict 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 

Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 

NATIONAL     HISTORICAL     PUBLI- 

Blchtower 

Obey 

Weber  (OH) 

CATIONS   AND   RECORDS   COM- 

Benjamin 

Emery 

Johnston 

Hiler 

Ottinger 

Weiss 

MISSION  REAUTHORIZATION 

Bereuter 

Erdahl 

Jones  (NO 

HUlta 

Panetu 

WhiUey 

Bethune 

Erienbom 

Kazen 

Hollenbeck 

Parris 

Whittaker 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 

Biaggi 

Evans  (GA) 

Kramer 

Hortoo 

Pashayan 

Whitten 

unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 

Blanchard 

Evans (IA> 

Lagomarslno 

Howard 
Hiibbwd 

Patterson 
Paul 

Williams  (MT) 
Wlrth 

suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 

Bliley 
Boner 

Evans  (IN) 
Pary 

Lantos 

Huckaby 

Pease 

Wolf 

bill,  H.R.  2979. 

Boiiquard 

Fenwick 

Leach 

Huches 

Perkins 

Wolpe 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

Breaux 

Hedler 

Leath 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 

Broomfield 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhiU 

Helds 

FIndley 

PUppo 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Jacota 

Porter 

Yatron 

the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 

Burgener 

Frenzel 

Lewis 

Jeffords 

Pritchard 

Young  (AK) 

English)  that  the  House  suspend  the 

Burton.  John 

Gaydos 

Livingston 

Jeffries 
Jones  (NO 

Pursell 
Qulllen 

Young (PL) 
Young  (MO) 

rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2979,  on 

Campbell 
Carman 

Gephardt 
Gibbons 

Loeffler 
Lott 

Jones  (OK) 

RahaU 

Zablocki 

which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Carney 

Gingrich 

Lowery 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Zeferettl 

The   vote   was  taken   by   electronic 

Chappie 

GUckman 

Lujan 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Ralchford 
Regula 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  165,  nays 
231,  not  voting  34,  as  follows: 

Clausen 
dinger 
Coals 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

NOES— «5 

(Roll  No.  501 

Coleman 

Gramm 

Marlenee 

YEAS-165 

Collins  (TX) 

Gregg 

Marriott 

Ashbrook 

Collins  (TX) 

Doman 

Conte 

Grisham 

Martin  (IL) 

Wadham 

Courter 

Dreier 

Addabbo                Beilenson              Bonker 

Conyers 

Gunderson 

Martin  (NO 

Barnard 

Craig 

Early 

Anderson               Bennett                 Bowen 

Corcoran 

Hagedom 

Martin  (NY) 

Rliley 

Crane.  Daniel 

Fish 

Andrews                 Bevill                       Brinkley 

Coughlin 

Hall  (OH) 

Mazzoli 

Bouquard 

Crane.  Philip 

Gingrich 

Anthony                Bingham               Brodhead 

Courter 

Hall.  Sam 

McCloskey 

Burcener 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gramm 

Aspin                     Boggs                     Brooks 

Coyne.  James 

Hammerschmidt  McCollum 

CampbeU 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Grisham 

Bailey  (PA)           Boland                   Brown  (CA) 

Craig 

Hansen  (ID) 

McDade 

Chappell 

Dannemeyer 

Bammerschmidt 

Barnard                 Boiling                  Burton.  Phillip 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hansen  (UT) 

McEwen 

Clausen 

Dickinson 

Hartnett 

Barnes                   Bonior                   Butler 

Crane.  PhUip 

Hartnett 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Bdchel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 


Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU  <SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 


Bpence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomaa 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

WoU 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Ashbrook 

Brown  (OH) 

Cheney 

Cotter 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Evans  (DE) 

Plorio 


FoglietU 

Fuqua 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Holt 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Lundine 

Marks 

Mattox 

McDonald 


O'Brien 

Patman 

Pepper 

RaUsback 

RoberU  (KS) 

Schulze 

Weaver 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Crockett  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  McDonald  with  Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Jenkins  with  Mr.  WyUe. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Kogovsek  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Hance  witii  Ui.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  D'Amours  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Foglietta  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Lundine. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  Changed  her  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  NELSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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GENOCIDE  OP  JOURNALISTS 
(Mr.    OTTINGER    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  country,  Argentina,  has  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  effort  to  liqui- 
date its  Journalists. 


According  to  Jacobo  Timerman. 
former  publisher  of  the  leading  Argen- 
tine newspaper.  La  Oplni6n.  and 
author  of  the  book  on  his  own  impris- 
onment and  torture  by  the  Argentine 
Government,  "Prisoner  Without  a 
Name:  Cell  Without  a  Number,"  the 
Argentine  Government  has  caused  the 
"disappearance"  of  more  than  100  of 
the  country's  leading  Journalists,  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  entire  press 
corps  in  that  country. 

It  is  shocking  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  an  Argentinian 
Ctovemment  that  would  so  blatantly 
violate  every  precept  of  human  rights 
and  freedom.  It  is  an  absolute  abomi- 
nation for  Reagan  to  nominate  Ernest 
LeFever,  a  person  of  avowed  insensi- 
tivlty  to  human  rights  violations  of 
rightwing  dictators,  to  the  highest 
human  rights  position  within  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  vital  to  the  integrity  of 
the  United  States  to  its  historic  princi- 
ples and  our  Constitution  that  the 
Senate  reject  this  nomination. 

The  indifference  of  our  own  press 
and  the  international  journalism  com- 
munity to  this  first  gen(x;ide  of  jour- 
nalists is  also  shocking.  Despite  Mr. 
Timerman's  call  for  action  to  the 
American  press  in  their  conference 
earlier  this  year  in  Aspen,  Colo.,  and 
his  presentation  to  the  international 
press  at  Nairobi,  the  organized  press 
has  taken  no  action  to  register  its 
horror  or  to  rebuke  this  violence 
against  its  being. 

Had  Russia  taken  similar  action  to 
arrest,  imprison,  torture,  and  kill  its 
leading  journalists,  there  would  surely 
have  been  an  outcry  throughout  the 
world  which  would  have  been  led  by 
the  UJS.  Government  and  the  world 
press.  Why,  then,  this  acceptance  in  si- 
lence when  press  eliminatidn  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  rightwing  dictatorship  in 
Argentina?  JYightening  parallels  recall 
the  silence  of  the  free  world  and  the 
press  to  Hitler's  genocide  of  Jews  in 
the  1930's.  It  is  a  question  important 
to  the  survival  of  this  coimtry  as  a 
great  and  respected  nation— and  to  the 
self-respect  of  the  American  and  inter- 
national press  as  well. 

Let  Iran  take  52  Americans  hostages, 
and  this  coimtry  as  well  as  the  free 
world  is  in  an  uproar,  and  justifiably 
so:  but  let  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
be  murdered  by  their  governments  in 
Argentina.  Chile.  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala,  and  an  attack  be  made  di- 
rectly to  liquidate  the  free  press  in  Ar- 
gentina, and  nary  a  peep  is  heard. 
This  double  standard  must  be  a  matter 
of  oiu'  gravest  concern. 

The  arrest  and  imprisonment  with- 
out charges  or  trial  and  the  torture  of 
human  beings  anywhere  must  be  a 
matter  of  highest  priority  imiversal 
human  concern.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  exercise  influence  in  promoting  our 
democratic  ideals,  then  surely  we  and 
our  press  must  strike  out  against  offi- 
cial brutality  everywhere. 


Not  only  should  we  refuse  to  benefit 
in  any  way  governments  that  engage 
in  genocide,  but  we  should  take  action 
in  international  fonmis  to  establish 
Nuremberg-type  trials  to  bring  to  jus- 
tice the  perpetrators  of  these  horrors. 
What  a  statement  of  our  degradation 
it  was  to  have  us  actually  ally  our- 
selves with  the  Russians  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Himian 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  to 
quash  even  consideration  of  the  Ar- 
gentinian disappearances. 

What  kind  of  a  country  have  we 
become?  What  do  we  stand  for?  These 
fimdamental  questions  are  raised  by 
the  Reagan  administration's  indiffer- 
ence to  rightwing  torture  and  by  the 
silence  of  our  press. 


SURVIVABILITY  OF  ICBM'S 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  about 
15  years  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  liave  studied  various 
concepts  for  extending  the  survlvabU- 
ity  of  land-based  ICBM's;  detailed 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  a 
rather  exhaustive  list  of  basing  con- 
cepts. Numerous  proposals  were  exam- 
ined and  rejected— some  because  they 
lacked  the  desired  military  character- 
istics, some  because  they  were  exces- 
sively costly,  and  some  because  they 
were  technically  infeasible.  The  con- 
cept of  multiple  protective  structiu-es 
(MPS)  stood  out  as  the  only  concept 
which  has  the  necessary  force  charac- 
teristics, yet  can  be  built  in  a  timely 
manner  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  in  an  MPS 
basing  system  continues  to  be  the 
most  desirable  response  to  the  Soviet 
challenge  to  our  (x>nfidence  in  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  ICBM  force.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  have  concurred 
with  the  choice  of  basing  mode  and 
have  continued  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  in  the  MPS  basing 
mode  with  an  initial  operational  capa- 
bility of  1986  in  the  belief  that  its 
timely  deplojrment  would  preserve  the 
Triad  concept  of  well-hedged  forces, 
negate  the  destabilizing  impact  of 
Soviet  ICBM's,  and  allow  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  deterrent  posture. 
The  foUowing  editorial  by  William 
H.  Gregory,  which  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Rbcohd.  appeared  in  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  on 
BCarch  30. 1981.  and  speaks  for  itself. 

UlfDOniG  THE  MX  Dbcisiom 

USAf  s  new  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, still  carrying  the  letter  designation  MX. 
is  having  a  tough  time  surviving  political 
warheads  before  it  even  has  the  chance  to 
do  so  with  real  ones.  Now  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration   has   decided   to   restudy   MX 
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baalnc  options,  and  the  repercussions  are 
aendlnc  shock  waves  through  Congress  and 
the  Pentagon. 

One  of  the  biggest  mistakes  in  govern- 
ment ia  to  reopen  a  decision.  To  do  so 
simply  raises  all  the  old  doubts  and  adds 
new  ones  because  the  decision  maker  is.  in 
effect,  questioning  his  own  decision.  A 
record  has  been  amassed,  testimony  Is  in. 
controversies  have  been  resolved  and  there 
is  agreement,  tenuous  as  it  may  be.  Reopen- 
ing the  decision  destroys  this  consensus. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  decision  maker 
wants  to  stick  to  his  original  plan.  It  does 
not  apply  if  the  decision  maker  is  looking 
for  an  artful  way  to  kill  off  something  that 
has  metamorphosed  from  an  asset  into  a  lia- 
bility. It  also  does  not  apply  if  the  decision 
makers  have  changed.  Just  that  aura  sur- 
rounds the  MX  basing  review  panel.  Ronald 
Reagan's  campaign  stressed  a  strong  de- 
fense, but  also  looked  askance  at  the  MX 
baaing  mode  and  what  critics  caUed  its  Rube 
Goldberg  basing  configuration. 

MX  to  the  Reagan  forces  is  wrapped  In  a 
Jimmy  Carter  political  label,  although  there 
Is  a  conviction  in  the  Pentagon  that,  had 
Carter  been  reelected,  he  would  have 
dropped  the  program  once  the  election  year 
defense  controversy  was  over. 

What  concerns  some  supporters  of  a  land- 
baaed  MX  is  that  the  Administration  is  de- 
liberately uncorking  a  highly  charged  bottle 
whose  erupUon  wUl  permit  the  MX  to  kiU 
itaelf  off.  MX  is  a  complex  and  expensive 
program,  one  with  high  visibility  and  a  nat- 
ural budget  target,  and  opposition  is  already 
circling  around  the  wagons.  There  is  an- 
other school  of  thought  that  the  learning 
process  for  the  new  Defense  Department 
hierarchy  has  inadvertently  put  the  MX  at 
risk  with  the  study  committee.  In  either 
case,  the  end  result  is  apt  to  be  the  same. 

One  predictable  reaction  came  from  the 
congressional  committees  that  were  starting 
the  legislative  review  process  for  Fiscal  1982 
funding  requested  for  the  MX  valley  basing 
system  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  No  revisions  in 
the  basing  plan  were  asked  for  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  Fiscal  1982  budget 
amendment  that  went  to  Congress  earlier  in 
March,  and  both  Fiscal  1981  and  1982  con- 
struction funding  requests  were  raised. 

The  House  Appropriations  military  con- 
struction subcommittee  could  not  under- 
stand the  reason  for  another  MX  review  in 
the  absence  of  a  new  basing  concept.  Any 
sign  of  wavering  by  the  Administration 
when  $560  million  of  Fiscal  1982  MX  con- 
struction funds  are  being  sought  at  the  time 
the  Administration  is  trying  to  cut  $48  bil- 
lion out  of  the  budget,  mostly  in  social  pro- 
grams, is  bound  to  provoke  questions  about 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  whole  program. 
With  $2.4  billion  in  requested  development 
funding,  the  MX  is  the  largest  single  aero- 
space project  line  item  in  the  Fiscal  1982 
budget.  A  meeting  last  week  on  Capitol  Hill 
sponsored  by  five  senators  and  a  House 
group  from  the  Interior  Committee  was 
aimed  at  finding  an  alternative  to  the  MX 
basing  plan  and  was  beamed  toward  sea 
basing.  Panelists  included  Prof.  William  Van 
Cleave,  a  Reagan  transition  team  member, 
who  favors  a  Minuteman  quick  fix  solution 
to  the  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  land-based 
leg  of  the  triad  to  the  Soviet  threat  with  its 
expanding  number  of  MIRV  warheads. 

Plenty  of  other  long-standing  opposition 
exists  to  the  BCX  system,  and  restudy  of  the 
basing  is  encouraging  the  critics  and  under- 
cutting the  proponenU.  Reagan  supporters 
have  been  critical  of  Oen.  David  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  for 


not  fighting  the  B-1  bomber  cancellation 
harder.  If  the  Administration  now  scuttles 
MX,  it  will  force  the  military  backers  into 
open  opposition. 

While  the  restudy  process  works  Its  way 
to  denouement,  a  ftindamental  principle 
of  U.S.  strategic  policy  is  at  stake:  the  triad 
of  land-based  ballistic  missiles,  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  air  breathing 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles. 

Strategic  Air  Command's  Commander, 
Oen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  maintains  that  the 
land-based  missile  force  Is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  force.  If  a  surviv- 
able  system  with  near  100%  alert  rate,  effec- 
tive command  and  control,  low  aiuiual  oper- 
ating costs,  fast  reaction  time  and  hard 
target  klU  can  be  attained  with  initial  oper- 
aUonal  capability  by  1986,  Strategic  Air 
Command  does  not  care  how  the  MX  is 
based. 

Only  the  land-based  mobile  basing  mode 
now  in  development  clearly  meets  these  re- 
quirements. Defense  Dept.  has  studied 
dozens  of  alternate  basing  systems  and  ex- 
amined 27  representative  plans  in  detail— in- 
cluding sea  basing  on  small  submarines, 
merchant  ships  or  in  containers:  air  launch 
from  cargo,  STOL  or  VTOL  aircraft  or  diri- 
gibles: road,  rail  or  inland  waterway  basing, 
or  types  of  silo  or  tunnel  basing  other  than 
the  horizontal  shelter  system  now  favored. 
All  are  either  more  expensive,  less  effective 
or  survivable.  or  cannot  meet  the  1986  ini- 
tial operational  capability  date.  That  date  is 
based  on  the  increasing  vulnerability  of  the 
existing  Minuteman  land-based  system  to 
Soviet  missile  attack. 

It  is  conceivable,  but  not  likely,  that  fur- 
ther study  might  resolve  the  drawbacks  of 
alternate  systems  to  produce  a  lesis  costly  ef- 
fective system.  Sea  basing  is  certainly  tech- 
nicaUy  feasible,  but  then  MIRV  warhead 
payload  and  accuracy,  the  point  of  the  MX, 
disappears.  The  simplest  course  with  sea 
basing  is  to  expand  the  Trident  to  meet  the 
numbers  requirement— and  Trident  is 
having  its  own  schedule  difficulties  at  the 
moment.  In  the  process,  the  third  leg  of  the 
triad  is  lost,  and  more  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
eggs  go  into  fewer  baskeU.  The  price  for 
further  revisions  of  MX  basing  will  be  a 
high  one.  At  least,  it  will  be  a  one-  or  two- 
year  delay  in  the  initial  operational  capabil- 
ity of  MX.  and  at  worst  the  foundations  of 
the  triad  will  be  washed  away. 


May  19,  1981 


RENEWED  COMMITMENT  TO 
SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sunday  night.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  dinner  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis.  Former  President  Carter,  who 
was  honored  at  the  dinner,  used  the 
occasion  to  reiterate  the  necessity  of 
protecting  human  rights  throughout 
the  world. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  seen  our 
Government  become  less  and  less  con- 
cerned about  human  rights  violations. 
We  now  have  an  administration  that 
seems  to  believe  that  the  condemna- 


tion of  hiunan  rights  violations  is  not  a 
proper  duty  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

Upon  hearing  President  Carter  de- 
nounce the  deprivation  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world,  my  com- 
mitment to  speaking  out  against  such 
violations  was  renewed.  My  pride  in 
being  a  Democrat,  a  member  of  a 
party  that  consistently  strives  to  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  lives  of  not  only 
Americans,  but  peoples  around  the 
globe,  has  never  been  stronger. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  speech  In  the  Record  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  reasons 
the  protection  of  human  rights  has 
come  to  play  such  an  important  role  in 
U,S.  foreign  policy: 

I  appreciate  that  introduction  from  Rabbi 
Mowshowitz.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little 
story.  Last  October,  Rabbi  Mowshowitz 
came  to  the  Oval  Office  for  a  delightful 
visit.  While  there,  he  invited  me  to  attend 
this  100th  anniversary  celebration,  and  I  ac- 
cepted with  one  reservation— I  knew  the 
economic  summit  meeting  of  Heads  of  State 
was  usually  held  sometime  in  May,  and  I 
was  concerned  that  I  would  have  to  be  out 
of  the  country  on  this  evening.  This  worried 
me— needlessly,  as  It  turned  out. 

I  understand  that  my  appearance  marks  a 
first  for  this  venerable  organization.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  100  years  that  The  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis  has  been  addressed 
...  by  a  Baptist  Sunday  School  teacher  .  .  . 
from  Plains,  Georgia. 

Things  are  not  really  so  different  between 
Plains  and  New  York.  Last  Sunday  was  also 
Mother's  Day  in  Plains.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
Jewish  mothers,  and  I  believe  that  even  our 
mothers  are  about  the  same.  The  word  of 
encouragement  is  always  coupled  with  an 
admonition  about  limitations.  For  example, 
the  day  I  was  sworn  into  office  my  mother 
congratulated  me  but  added,  as  only  a 
mother  can,  that  she  never  expected  me  to 
get  this  far  in  life.  This  was  when  I  first 
became  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legisla- 
ture. 

This  public  appearance  tonight  has 
become  a  rare  event  in  my  life,  but  I  par- 
ticularly wanted  to  be  here  to  celebrate  with 
you.  We  don't  celebrate  enough!  More  often, 
we  need  to  be  actively  involved  in  an  expres- 
sion of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  and  not  Just 
derive  our  excitement  from  the  passive  role 
of  being  entertained  by  others.  I  have  come 
to  Join  the  celebration  and  to  express 
thanksgiving  for  the  contribution  this  orga- 
nization has  made  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  human  beings,  in  caring  for  the  needs  of 
so  many  people,  and  in  working  for  peace. 

For  all  of  you  this  is  a  special  seven-week 
period  between  two  holidays.  The  first  com- 
memorates freedom,  the  second  the  giving 
of  the  law  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  history  of  our 
own  nation  is  bound  up  in  these  two  ideals— 
the  right  of  human  beings  to  be  free,  and 
the  promotion  of  a  society  that  deals  justly 
with  its  people. 

We  celebrate  tonight  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil: War  threatens  again  in  a  part  of  the 
world  very  close  to  our  hearts.  Children  In 
my  home  state  are  being  murdered  and  no 
one  knows  why.  A  good  and  loving  man  who 
has  sought  to  foster  peace  and  brotherhood 
lies  wounded  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  In 
Northern  Ireland  men  are  starving  them- 
selves   and    others    are    killing    strangers 
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simply  because  of  a  difference  in  religious 
faith. 

The  world  seems  to  have  gone  mad.  and 
deep  religious  conviction— that  should  bind 
people  together  in  love— seems  often  to  be 
part  of  the  madness  tmd  murder. 

You  are  leaders  of  a  faith  that  has  known 
more  than  its  share  of  cruelty  and  persecu- 
tion and  violence,  and  the  ancient  wisdom 
and  experiences  which  you  share  can  offer 
to  the  troubled  world  an  opportunity  for 
understanding  and  peace. 

As  Rabbis  you  lead  a  search  for  right- 
eousness. As  recorded  in  Psalms,  a  great 
leader  sang:  "Righteousness  and  peace  will 
kiss  each  other",  and  the  prophet  Isaiah 
wrote:  "And  the  effect  of  righteousness  will 
be  peace." 

Freedom  .  .  .  righteousness  .  .  .  peace— 
these  wortk  encompass  much  of  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  and  our  hope  for  the 
future.  They  help  to  give  us  an  unchanging 
foundation  in  our  striving  for  a  better 
world.  They  are  not  desiccated  nor  bland 
words— they  live,  and  they  bite. 

They  are  subversive  to  some,  in  that  they 
call  for  the  overthrow  of  oppression,  injus- 
tice, and  hatred.  These  ideals  involving 
human  rights  can  be  very  disturbing,  and  at 
times  it  requires  a  great  courage  to  pursue 
them. 

American  concern  for  a  Just  society  and 
human  dignity  does  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  This  is  not  a  new  national  policy. 
Other  Presidents  before  me  have  recognized 
the  crucial  importance  of  this  commitment 
and  have  spoken  forcefully  as  leaders  of  this 
country. 

President  Harry  Truman  said:  "The  at- 
tainment of  worldwide  respect  for  essential 
human  rights  is  synonomous  with  the  at- 
tainment of  world  peace.  The  people  of  the 
world  want  a  peaceful  world,  a  prosperous 
world,  and  a  free  world,  and  where  the  basic 
rights  of  men  everywhere  are  observed  and 
respected,  there  wUl  be  such  a  world." 

He  added,  "On  us  as  a  nation  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  a  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  struggle  for  human  rights.  We 
cannot  turn  aside  from  the  task  if  we  wish 
to  remain  true  to  the  vision  of  our  forefa- 
thers and  the  Ideals  that  have  made  our  his- 
tory what  tt  is." 

In  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  today, 
thousands  of  people  are  alive  and  millions 
more  have  hope  for  the  future  because  the 
United  States  did  not  turn  its  back  on 
human  rights.  We  have  not  kept  silent  when 
people  in  other  nations  have  been  tortured 
for  their  political  or  religious  beliefs,  or 
thwarted  in  their  desire  to  be  united  with 
their  own  families.  Just  since  1976,  150,000 
Soviet  Jews  have  come  to  live  in  freedom 
here  and  in  Israel  because  this  nation  did 
not  keep  silent. 

We  did  not  keep  silent  while  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  innocent 
people  were  driven  from  their  homes  and 
often  kiUed  in  Cambodia;  nor  when  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Afghanistan  were  bru- 
tally invaded  and  suppressed  by  their  pow- 
erful neighbor.  We  have  not  kept  silent 
when  Jews  and  others  in  Latin  America 
have  been  arrested  in  the  night,  many  never 
to  be  heard  from  again.  And  we  dare  not 
keep  silent  when  American  women  mission- 
aries are  murdered  in  El  Salvador  or  when  a 
government  is  sustained  and  nurtured  by 
racism  in  South  Africa. 

The  one  thing  oppressive  governments 
fear  everywhere  is  that  the  civilized  world 
will  not  remain  silent— that  it  will  speak  out 
and  condemn  the  denial  of  basic  human 
rights. 


Jaoobo  Timerman,  in  describing  the  veil  of 
terror  that  has  fallen  over  the  Argentine, 
explained  what  silence  means  in  the  face  of 
oppression:  "What  there  was.  from  the 
start,  was  the  great  silence,  which  appears 
in  every  civilized  country  that  passively  ac- 
cepts the  inevitability  of  violence  and  fear- 
that  silence  which  can  transform  any  nation 
into  an  accomplice,  that  silence  which  exist- 
ed in  Germany  under  Hitler  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin." 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  Holocaust  will  be 
tmderstood  not  so  much  through  the 
number  of  its  victims  as  through  the  magni- 
tude of  the  silence  in  which  it  existed.  And 
what  obsesses  me  most  is  the  repetition  of 
that  silence." 

I  am  thankful  that  In  recent  years  our 
nation  chose  not  to  remain  silent.  We  led 
the  world  in  a  program  to  provide  a  haven 
for  the  Boat  People  and  other  refugees,  and 
we  accepted  a  quarter-of-a-million  of  them 
on  our  own  shores.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  tragic  apathy  and  indifference 
of  the  world  in  1938  at  the  Evian  Confer- 
ence when  Jewish  refugees  from  Nazism 
were  almost  universally  denied  admission. 
This  silence  did  not  help  the  German 
people,  but  led  to  a  tragedy  of  unbelievable 
proportions  for  them  and  to  death  and  suf- 
fering for  millions  of  others. 

In  recent  months  the  news  media  has  car- 
ried reports  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Is  pulling  back  from  so-called  "inter- 
vention" in  matters  of  human  rights,  both 
in  dealing  with  friendly  governments  as  well 
as  with  opponents  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world.  The  new  policy  is  being  pro- 
claimed as  one  of  "hardheaded  realism"— 
iwttifing  accommodation  with  evils  practiced 
in  countries  which  might  be  our  allies,  rec- 
ognizing the  limits  of  United  States  influ- 
ence, and  reflecting  a  realpolitik  approach 
to  foreign  policy.  Sometimes  this  descrip- 
tion includes  a  critique  of  my  administra- 
tion as  tiavlng  been  naive  and  excessively 
idealistic,  as  having  placed  too  much  em- 
phasis on  human  concerns  and  rights. 

It  is  important  to  avoid  exaggerated  and 
excessive  swings  in  matters  of  human  rights. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  broad 
and  pervasive  conviction  in  this  country 
that  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  are  fundamental  values  of  the  United 
States  which  are  worthy  of  protection.  I  am 
convinced  that  my  policy— which  certainly 
was  not  new— expressed  the  most  profound 
yearnings  and  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  Sometimes  I  wish  that  we  had  been 
as  idealistic  and  interventionist  as  our  crit- 
ics claim,  because  we  might  have  helped  a 
few  more  people! 

I  have  to  admit  that  the  results  of  our 
commitment  were  often  disappointing,  and 
there  were  always  legitimate  reasons  put 
forward  for  us  to  compromise. 

You  are  Rabbis,  and  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  Rabbinic  tradition  is  its  ability  to  bal- 
ance visions  of  perfection  and  ideals  of 
peace  with  affirmation  of  the  real  world  and 
with  strategies  to  cope  with  those  realities. 
You  have  even  developed  gradations  in  the 
acceptability  of  war  under  various  circimi- 
stances.  and  in  bygone  years  incremental 
but  practical  and  inexorable  pressures  were 
used  to  eliminate  slavery  among  the  Jews. 

That  capacity  to  work  in  a  real  power  situ- 
ation while  maintaining  the  moral  commit- 
ment of  a  people  is  the  approach  that  we 
must  seek  in  our  national  policies.  It  means 
linking  ultimate  ends  and  proximate  means 
in  a  continuing  process.  This  simply  cannot 
be  done  without  some  risky  involvement, 
some  mistakes,  some  partial  failure,  and 
even  some  compromise. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  exertion  of  pure 
power  or  a  reversion  to  cynicism  will  not  do 
justice  to  our  people  or  the  principles  of  our 
nation.  David  Ben  Gurion  is  quoted  as 
saying  about  the  Israeli  experience  that  "if 
you  don't  believe  in  miracles,  then  you're 
not  a  realist." 

If  we  do  not  proclaim  our  belief  In  free- 
dom, justice  and  democratic  values,  then  we 
are  not  true  realists.  That  commitment  to 
values  must  be  evident.  Compassion  and 
concern  must  be  a  factor  in  our  govern- 
ment's policies— at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  pow- 
erful force  of  freedom.  After  watching  those 
forces  of  freedom  and  religious  conviction  in 
Poland,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  repeat  the  derisive  question  asked  by 
Joseph  Stalin:  "How  many  divisions  does 
the  Pope  have?" 

Recent  events  which  are  shaping  world 
history  sharply  demonstrate  that  human 
rights  issues  are  not  just  ephemeral  or  paro- 
chial affairs.  They  have  tangible  effects  and 
global  consequences.  Our  support  of  human 
rights  gives  us  a  special  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  aspirations  of  people  around 
the  world  and  to  identify  with  those  leaders 
who  are  trying  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  own  citizens.  It  is  also  a  strong  weapon 
in  our  continuing  competition  with  Soviet 
ideology. 

Soviet  leaders  fear  a  strong  human  rights 
policy,  but  I  believe  I  made  them  under- 
stand its  importance  to  Americans.  This  was 
demonstrated  vividly  to  me  when  I  had  my 
only  extensive  and  private  meeting  with 
President  Brezhnev  in  Vietma.  following  our 
negotiation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Only  the 
interpreters  joined  us  as  we  discussed  the 
issues  of  most  importance  between  our  two 
nations.  During  the  meeting  I  said:  "Mr. 
President,  there  is  another  matter  of  great 
significance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  free- 
dom of  some  prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  particularly  Anatoly  Scharansky." 

He  didn't  hesitate  or  say  a  word  but 
reached  out  his  hand  to  the  Russian  inter- 
preter, who  gave  him  a  prepared  statement 
he  had  been  holding.  Brezhnev  then  read 
from  the  paper  some  carefully  crafted 
words,  designed  to  claim  that  the  Soviet 
legal  system  had  acted  in  accordance  with 
his  nation's  laws  and  that  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  about  this  case  or  others  like  it. 

He  knew  that  I  would  raise  the  question, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  when  I  persisted  in 
describing  the  deleterious  consequences  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  standing  among 
free  people  because  of  the  continued  hold- 
ing of  those  who  are  willing  to  offer  their 
lives  for  freedom.  I  left  with  him  a  list  of 
several  hundred  Soviet  citizens,  mostly 
Jews,  who  I  knew  were  trying  to  obtain  exit 
visas  from  the  authorities  to  find  freedom 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

As  I  have  said  before,  America  did  not 
Invent  human  rights:  human  rights  invent- 
ed America.  In  the  more  than  200  years 
since  the  creation  of  this  nation,  we  have 
been  exporting  concepts  of  liberty.  This 
should  be  done  boldly  and  openly.  There  are 
some  few  times  when  special  situations  re- 
quire the  use  of  other  more  secret  means, 
but  all  too  often  in  tiistory  reliance  upon 
quiet  diplomatic  channels  has  proven  inef- 
fective and  may  at  times  have  been  used  as 
a  surreptitious  means  of  tempering  a  public- 
ly expressed  policy  in  which  some  leaders 
have  not  really  believed.  Public  knowledge 
and  public  condemnation  sire  needed  to  curb 
those  who  would  torture  or  imprison  or  oth- 
erwise punish  the  innocent. 
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Theae  historicftl  and  deeply-rooted  con- 
cepts of  justice  and  human  lichts  underlie 
our  nation's  enduring  relationship  with  the 
State  of  Israel.  This  relationship  is  not 
baaed  on  expediency,  but  on  shared  values 
and  aspirations— a  shared  sense  of  liberty. 

Israel  represents  an  important  symbol  of 
our  eternal  quest  for  a  better  future— a 
future  of  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace. 

President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin 
were  thinking  of  this  kind  of  future  when 
they  met  with  me  at  Camp  David.  We  were 
mutually  concerned  about  the  security  of 
Israel  and  also  about  the  human  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  Arabs.  We  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate both  war  and  the  root  causes  of  the 
terrorism  which  has  caused  so  much  suffer- 
ing in  that  troubled  area  of  the  world.  We 
formulated  a  basis  for  peace  between  Egypt 
and  Israel,  and  we  also  made  a  solemn  com- 
mitment of  our  three  nations  to  honor  the 
principles  we  espoused  together  to  enhance 
Justice  and  freedom.  No  one  of  these  three 
goals  can  be  ignored  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  further  pursuit  of  stability  and 
harmony  in  the  Middle  E^t. 

The  Jewish  tradition  taught  us  to  dream 
and  work  for  our  noblest  goals  and  fondest 
hopes  day-by-day  and  step-by-step— not  Just 
with  one  apocalyptic  effort.  In  this  spirit, 
the  pursuit  of  peace  must  be  maintained. 

The  search  for  peace  is  a  multifaceted 
effort,  involving  more  than  Just  human 
rights  of  Just  a  noble  resolve  for  harmoni- 
ous discussions.  As  President,  I  came  to  un- 
derstand the  complications  of  establishing  a 
national  policy  to  protect  our  varied  inter- 
ests. 

There  is  a  national  mandate  for  increasing 
the  military  strength  of  the  United  States,  a 
mandate  I  expressed  with  large  increases  in 
our  defense  budget  following  several  years 
of  decline.  But  further  arming  our  country 
is  not  a  substitute  for  mutually  advanta- 
geous and  properly  balanced  treaties  of 
arms  limitations  such  as  SALT  II.  We  have 
a  Justifiable  concern  with  Russian  expan- 
sions but  this  should  not  lead  us  to  close  the 
door  to  further  negotiations.  It  is  not  real- 
ism but  self-defeating  cynicism  to  rule  out 
any  discussions  which  might  ultimately  con- 
trol nuclear  weapons  and  enhance  the  long- 
range  prospects  for  peace. 

As  Harry  Truman  said,  the  United  States 
of  America  must  lead  the  world.  We  have 
learned  from  the  Holocaust— the  greatest 
historical  tragedy  of  our  times— that  there 
are  no  innocent  bystanders  when  social  and 
human  issues  swirl  around  us.  Either  we 
move  with  courage  to  meet  these  challenges 
or  our  fate  is  likely  to  be  given  over  to 
others. 

On  this  night  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  The  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis,  let  us  all  resolve  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Justice. 
and  peace.  Above  all,  we  dare  not  be  silent. 


INFANT  FORMULA  ISSUES 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  strongly  commend  Dr.  Stephen 
Joseph  and  Eugene  N.  Babb,  who  are 
two  top  health  officials  of  AID.  Yes- 
terday, at  a  press  conference  they  an- 
nounced their  decision  to  resign  from 
their  high  positions  within  the  admin- 
istration, protesting  the  decision  of 
the    Reagan    administration    to    vote 


"no"  on  the  issue  of  developing  a  vol- 
untary code  dealing  with  infant  for- 
mula at  the  World  Health  Assembly 
meeting  in  Geneva  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  it  Is  in- 
cumbent on  all  of  us — Democrats,  Re- 
publicans, conservatives  and  liberals — 
in  the  few  days  that  remain  before 
that  vote  is  to  take  place,  to  urge  this 
administration  to  change  its  mind. 
There  i-s  nothing  wrong  with  changing 
the  mind  of  a  President  or  of  an  ad- 
ministration when  that  administration 
is  wrong. 

Our  country  helped  to  develop  the 
voluntary  standards  at  the  World 
Health  Organization  meeting  with 
UNICEF  in  1979.  in  Geneva.  We  laid 
out  the  program  for  distributing 
infant  formula  throughout  the  world 
in  an  attempt  to  save  lives.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
formula  itself,  but  it  is  mixing  that 
formula  with  polluted  water  that  adds 
to  the  destruction  of  lives  throughout 
the  world. 

This  administration,  which  claims  to 
be  so  prolife,  should  in  fact  be  prolife 
on  the  issue  of  the  infant  formula.  It 
should  in  fact  stand  up  and  be  counted 
with  the  other  157  nations  around  the 
world  and  join  hands  in  setting  forth 
these  voluntary  standards  on  infant 
formula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  breast  feeding  is  impor- 
tant to  Third  World  populations  for 
two  reasons: 

First.  Health:  Formula-fed  infants  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  up  to  10 
times  more  likely  to  suffer  intestinal 
infections  than  breast-fed  babies  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  sanitary  facilities 
to  prepare  formula  or  knowledge 
about  sanitation  in  many  poor  coim- 
tries.  Many  studies  show  that  formula 
feeding  increases  the  mortality  rate 
for  Third  World  infants  two  to  three 
times.  Despite  industry  claims  about 
the  nutritional  value  of  formula,  medi- 
cal studies  indicate  that  formula-fed 
babies  are  usually  more  malnourished 
than  breast-fed  babies. 

Second.  Population  control:  Breast 
feeding  also  acts  as  a  natural  popula- 
tion control  by  prolonging  the  birth 
interval  by  as  much  as  8  months. 

MARKETING  OF  INPANT  FORMULA 

First.  There  are  four  large  interna- 
tional corporations  with  concerns  in 
the  United  States  that  are  involved  in 
marketing  formula  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  are:  Nestles.  Bristol- 
Meyers,  American  Home  Products,  and 
Abbott  Laboratories. 

Second.  Alleged  aggressive  market- 
ing practices  of  companies  in  Third 
World  countries  include: 

Spreading  misleading  medical  infor- 
mation about  formula  and  breast  feed- 
ing: 

Sending  nurses  and  others  into  vil- 
lages to  promote  the  use  of  formula: 
and 


Distributing  free  samples  of  formula 
to  nursing  mothers  to  encourage  for- 
mula use. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and 
UNICEF  identified  aggressive  market- 
ing and  advertising  of  formula  as  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  the  decline  of  breast 
feeding  in  poor  countries.  A  WHO/ 
UNICEF  conference  on  the  infant  for- 
mula issue  was  held  in  Geneva  in  Oc- 
tober 1979.  From  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  conference  came  the  im- 
petus for  drafting  an  international 
code  of  conduct  for  the  marketing  and 
promotion  of  infant  formula  in  poor 
countries.  Representatives  of  the  com- 
panies at  the  conference  did  not  agree 
to  the  restrictions  and  have  been  lob- 
bying heavily  against  the  proposed  in- 
ternational code. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Geneva  on 
Thursday  for  a  final  vote  on  approval 
of  the  international  code  for  formula 
marketing.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion's decision  to  oppose  the  code 
prompted  the  resignation  of  AID's  top 
health  official  and  top  food  and  agri- 
culture official,  Stephen  Joseph  and 
Eugene  Babb.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  only  country  among 
157  nations  which  will  vote  against  the 
code  at  the  WHA  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day. The  administration's  position  is 
that:  "It  is  inappropriate  for  the 
United  Nations  to  move  in  an  effort  at 
economic  regulation."  The  AID  offi- 
cials who  resigned  said  the  vote  "will 
be  seen  by  the  world  as  a  victory  of 
the  corporate  interests"  over  the  le- 
gitimate health  needs  of  developing 
coimtries. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  vote 
"yes"  on  Thursday,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  reconsider  their  vote. 


SEMICONDUCTORS  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  semicon- 
ductors have  revolutionized  much  of 
American  industry  in  recent  years. 
Today,  they  are  an  $8  billion  business, 
expected  to  grow  to  $55  billion  by 
1990. 

But  the  semiconductor  industry  is  in 
trouble  because  of  unfair  competition 
from  abroad,  and  Government  neglect 
and  confusion  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Japanese  industry,  aided  by 
Japanese  Government  subsidies,  tar- 
iffs, and  nontariff  barriers,  has  gone 
from  zero  to  40  percent  of  the  world 
market. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  the  need  for  more 
Chrysler-type  bailouts,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Japanese  abandon  these  in- 


equitable practices.  We  must  also 
assure  that  the  tax  reforms  we  will 
enact  this  year  provide  incentives  for 
growing  high  technology  firms  as  well 
as  for  established  concerns. 

The  time  is  here  now  to  stop  penaliz- 
ing one  of  our  most  promising  and  ex- 
citing industries— an  industry  with  a 
real,  not  a  fabricated  future.  Sunrise 
industries  are  the  wave  of  the  future, 
and  that  is  a  wave  our  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  miss. 

I  include  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  this  issue: 

[New  York  Times,  Tuesday.  May  19. 1981] 

Federal  Aid  Soucht  for  SKMiooironcTORS 
(By  Andrew  Pollack) 

The  American  semiconductor  industry— 
fast-growing,  prosperous  and  free  of  CJov- 
emment  control— has  stood  in  stark  con- 
trast to  some  older  industries,  including 
steel  and  automobiles,  which  have  suffered 
from  foreign  competition  and  aging  fac- 
tories. Such  factors  have  forced  those  indus- 
tries to  seek  Government  help. 

Now,  however,  the  semiconductor  industry 
is  also  appealing  to  Washington  for  help  in 
competing  with  the  Japanese  and  in  invest- 
ing in  new  equipment.  It  Is  mounting  a  cam- 
paign for  freer  trade  and  tax  incentives. 

Semiconductor  officials  say  that  measure 
proposed  by  President  Reagan  to  stimulate 
the  economy  are  geared  to  older  industries 
while  doing  little  for  high-technology  com- 
panies. New  rules  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  speed  up  depreciation  would  actu- 
ally slow  depreciation  for  the  semiconductor 
industry,  they  complain. 

In  addition  to  an  alternative  depreciation 
plan,  the  semiconductor  industry  is  asking 
for  tax  credits  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  for  grants  made  to  universities  for 
research  as  well  as  a  higher  investment  tax 
credit. 

"We'd  like  to  see  more  emphasis  put  on 
the  high-technology  growth  industries  as  a 
national  policy."  said  Robert  N.  Noyce,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Intel  Corporation.  "Most  of 
the  job  creation  in  our  country  is  done  by 
the  new  mdustries.  not  by  the  old  indus- 
tries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  old  stable 
industries  the  first  thing  you  try  to  do  is  to 
use  electronics  to  eliminate  the  labor  in  it." 

In  making  their  appeal,  which  involves 
Capitol  Hill  testimony  and  lobbying  as  well 
as  discusstons  with  the  news  media,  the  chip 
makers  are  trying  to  separate  themselves 
from  auto,  television  and  steel  producers. 
They  characterize  these  industries  as 
mature  and  "noncompetitive." 

The  proposals  of  the  semiconductor  ex- 
ecutives are  opposed  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers,  which  represents  a 
broad  spectrum  of  United  States  industry. 
The  N.A.M.  says  tax  credits  should  not  be 
used  for  "special  Interests"  such  as  research 
and  development,  and  it  does  not  agree  that 
the  Administration's  plan  is  geared  toward 
older  industries. 

"It's  not  designed  to  help  one  sector  or  an- 
other." said  Cliff  Massa.  N.A.M.  vice  presi- 
dent for  taxation  and  fiscal  policy,  referring 
to  the  proposed  new  depreciation  plan.  "It's 
an  attempt  at  revamping  the  entire  system." 
Some  of  the  older,  loss-plagued  industries, 
he  said,  would  not  benefit  immediately  from 
the  new  depreciation  plan  because  they 
have  no  tax  liabilities. 

The  semiconductor  industry,  which  makes 
the  fingernail-sized  chips  containing  circuits 
that  are  the  t>asic  building  blocks  of  com- 
puters and  other  electronic  devices,  is  an  $8 


billion  business  that  is  expected  to  grow  to 
$55  biUion  by  1990. 

The  Japanese  have  captured  40  percent  of 
the  world  market  for  the  so-called  16K 
random  access  memory,  a  common  semicon- 
ductor chip,  and  are  expected  to  capture  an 
equally  large  share  of  the  market  for  the 
next  generation  of  memory,  the  64K  RAM. 
The  Japanese  have  been  competing  on  the 
basis  of  price  and,  until  recently,  by  confin- 
ing defective  chips  to  a  smaller  percentage 
of  total  output. 

Officials  of  the  semiconductor  industry 
say  it  would  not  need  support  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  Japan 
and  Ehiropean  countries  are  supporting 
their  own  electronics  industries. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  face  a  sovereign  na- 
tion's subsidized  research  and  development 
program  and  subsidized  lending  program, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  flood  tax  money 
into  the  United  States  Government  where  it 
then  goes  to  subsidize  industries  that  have 
been  demonstrably  unsuccessful?"  said  W.  J. 
Sanders  3d,  president  and  chairman  of  Ad- 
vanced Micro  Devices.  "Why  must  we  bear 
both  burdens?  We'll  take  these  guys  on,  but 
must  we  also  subsidize  noncompetitive  in- 
dustries?" 

Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  Noyce  and  John  L.  Ne- 
sheim,  treasurer  of  the  National  Semicon- 
ductor Corporation,  and  Warren  E.  Davis, 
director  of  government  relations  for  the 
Semiconductor  Industry  Association,  a  trade 
group,  made  their  remarks  yesterday  in  con- 
versation with  editors  and  reporters  of  The 
New  York  Times. 

The  semiconductor  industry  feels  that  it 
has  long  been  treated  by  Washington  with 
what  one  industry  executive  recently 
termed  "benign  neglect."  Governments  of 
other  countries,  meanwhile,  have  been  nur- 
turing their  electronics  industries  and  pro- 
viding them,  with  tariff  protection  and  sub- 
sidies. American  executives  declare. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  Japanese  competition, 
prices  of  memory  chips  have  plummeted, 
contributing  to  a  slump  in  semiconductor 
makers'  earnings. 

Intel,  for  instance,  barely  broke  even  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1981  while  Texas  Instru- 
ments Inc.  reported  an  earnings  decline  of 
32  percent  compared  with  the  first  quarter 
of  1980. 

Mr.  Noyce  said  the  agreement  by  Japan  to 
lower  its  tariffs  on  semiconductor  products 
to  4.2  percent  from  10.1  percent  while  the 
United  States  lowers  its  tariff  to  4.2  percent 
from  5.6  percent  was  "a  very  important 
step— symbolic  as  much  as  anything." 

The  electronics  officials  said  that,  al- 
though they  wanted  to  avoid  becoming  en- 
tangled in  big  Government  programs,  they 
needed  more  favorable  policies  to  encourage 
research  and  development  and  capital  in- 
vestment. Their  industry,  they  said,  is  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change  and  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly capital  intensive.  A  production 
facility  for  a  chip  can  cost  $50  million,  they 
noted. 

The  officials  are  calling  for  measures  that 
include  the  following: 

A  plan  that  would  allow  some  equipment 
to  be  depreciated  over  two  years  rather 
than  five  years  as  the  Administration  pro- 
poses. The  industry  already  depreciates  60 
percent  of  its  investment  in  two  years,  so 
going  to  a  five-year  depreciation  would  slow 
recovery.  Mr.  Nesheim  said. 

A  10  percent  tax  credit  for  investment  in 
capital,  compared  with  6  percent  in  the  Ad- 
ministration plan.  The  tax  credit  now  varies 
between  3.3  percent  and  10  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  life  of  the  equipment. 


A  25  i>ercent  tax  credit  for  research  and 
development  expenditures  above  the  aver- 
age outlay  of  the  previous  three  years. 

A  25  percent  tax  credit  for  research  grants 
to  universities  for  projects  related  to  a  com- 
pany's business.  The  semiconductor  indus- 
try says  it  needs  to  attract  more  students  to 
study  electronics  to  fill  a  growing  manpower 
shortage  and  to  modernize  college  laborato- 
ries. 

The  executives  also  said  semiconductor 
companies  might  start  forming  joint  re- 
seach  ventures  to  avoid  duplication  and  cut 
costs. 


EFFECTS  OF  PROPOSED  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CUTS 

(Mr.  KILDEE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sense  of  outrage  over  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposal  to 
slash  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits for  oiu-  elderly.  Cutting  benefits  to 
restore  the  system's  financial  stability 
coldly  ignores  the  fact  that  retirees 
are  the  victims  of  inflation,  not  the 
cause. 

By  proposing  this  major  cut  in  social 
security  retirement  benefits,  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  aroimd  him  tiave  ex- 
posed their  insensitivity  for  the  con- 
cerns and  the  well-being  of  retirees. 
Both  our  senior  citizens  and  those 
planning  retirement  are  rightftilly 
angry  about  this  proposal. 

We  should  not  really  be  surprised 
that  President  Reagan  has  launched 
this  attack  against  social  security.  He 
has  been  speaking  out  against  the 
social  security  system  for  the  last  20 
years  at  least.  His  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  included  attacks  against  the 
program  by  proposing  changes  which 
would  eliminate  the  minimum  benefit 
level,  phase  out  provisions  allowing 
surviving  children  to  draw  benefits  up 
to  age  22  if  they  are  full-time  students, 
tighten  eligibility  for  disability  bene- 
fits and  place  a  cap  on  those  benefits. 
Appai^ently  emboldened  by  the  success 
of  the  budget  proposal  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Reagan  administration  now 
has  stepped  up  its  attack  against  the 
social  seciuity  system  by  going  after 
the  retirement  benefits. 

The  safety  net.  which  the  Reagan 
administration  had  pledged  it  would 
keep  intact  for  the  needy,  seems  to  get 
more  tattered  with  each  new  adminis- 
tration proposal.  All  now  can  see  that 
the  safety  net  was  nothing  more  than 
a  public  relations  catch  phrase,  de- 
signed to  mask  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's true  intentions  to  cut  the 
programs  for  the  very  people  the  net 
was  said  to  protect. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must 
address  the  funding  problems  of  social 
security,  but  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion cuts  in  benefits  are  examples  not 
only  of  overkill,  but  also  of  deep  injtis- 
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Uce.  Studies  of  the  proposed  cuts  indi- 
cate that  twice  as  much  money  will  be 
slashed  from  benefits  than  is  needed 
to  insiu^  the  fund's  financial  stability. 
But  even  worse  than  that  is  the  fact 
the  Reagan  administration  has  decid- 
ed the  solutl<m  to  social  security's 
problems  lies  in  taking  away  or  reduc- 
ing benefits  rather  than  in  finding 
new  funding  ideas. 

This  is  a  betrayal  of  the  elderly  in 
our  country.  It  breaks  faith  with  all 
who  have  paid  into  the  social  security 
fund  over  the  last  46  years.  It  is  a  cal- 
lous disruption  of  the  retirement  plans 
of  thousands  who  had  hoped  to  retire 
by  age  62.  most  for  health  reasons. 
They  suddenly  face  the  possibility 
that,  if  they  choose  to  retire  at  62. 
their  benefits  will  be  reduced  from  80 
percent  of  full  benfits  to  only  55  per- 
cent for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  most 
people  who  opt  for  early  retirement  do 
not  do  so  voluntarily.  A  1976  social  se- 
curity report  showed  that  54  percent 
of  those  seeking  benefits  at  age  62 
were  in  poor  health,  and  20  percent 
more  had  lost  their  jobs  or  been  forced 
to  retire.  The  administration's  early 
retirement  penalty  thus  would  be  a  fi- 
nancial disaster  that  many  people 
would  not  be  able  to  avoid.  People  who 
have  been  plaiming  their  early  retire- 
ments for  years  would  have  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  under  them. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
future  benefits  also  would  be  cut  on  a 
gradual  basis  from  cvurent  projections, 
resulting  in  a  10-percent-total  reduc- 
tion by  1986  and  a  massive  25-percent 
reduction  over  75  years.  The  tighten- 
ing of  restrictions  for  disability  insur- 
ance would  hit  older  workers  especial- 
ly hard,  particularly  those  suffering 
from  degenerative  disease  such  as  mul- 
tiple sclerosis.  There  also  is  a  proposal 
to  delay  the  cost-of-living  increase, 
which  would  cost  present  retirees  at 
least  $4.5  million. 

An  estimated  14  percent  of  our  el- 
derly already  live  in  poverty,  and  it  is 
only  social  seciulty  that  rescues  many 
others  from  sinking  into  that  same  de- 
spairing state  after  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work.  I  will  never  support  a  proposal 
that  jeopardizes  these  very  necessary 
retirement  benefits.  I  am  encouraged 
to  see  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  speaking  out  against  this  outra- 
geous proposal  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1982  budget  propos- 
al, the  Reagan  administration  repeat- 
edly showed  that  it  knows  the  price, 
but  not  necessarily  the  value,  of  many 
needed  Government  programs.  This 
attack  against  the  social  security 
system,  on  which  millions  depend  is 
another  classic  example  of  this  tragic 
lack  of  perspective. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
BISHOP  JAMES  RAUSCH 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  deep  personal  sorrow  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man,  an  extraordinary 
leader.  Bishop  James  S.  Rausch, 
whose  service  to  his  fellow  man,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  church  was  abrupt- 
ly and  untimely  ended  yesterday. 

His  brilliant  mind,  his  profound 
sense  of  social  concern,  stirred  him  to 
speak  out  against  injustice  wherever  it 
occurred  abroad  or  at  home  and  to 
lead  the  church  in  America  in  a  vig- 
orous effort  on  behalf  of  social  justice 
issues.  But  the  true  measure  of 
Rausch.  the  man.  the  priest,  and  the 
bishop,  was  his  unusual  and  genuine 
humility  expressed  in  his  service  to 
others. 

I  happened  to  have  been  a  guest  at 
his  home  in  Phoenix  one  weekend 
when  unexpected  visitors  dropped  in. 
They  were  welcomed  as  though  their 
visit  had  long  been  on  the  agenda— 
and  it  was  the  bishop  who  cooked  the 
breakfast,  who  set  the  table,  and  who 
served  the  guests— a  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God.  an  exemplary  demon- 
stration of  faith  in  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
which  highlights  Bishop  Rausch's  ex- 
ceptional carreer: 

Bishop  Jamxs  Radsch,  Diss  at  52,  Aitkr 

Hkart  Attack 

(By  Marjorie  Hyer) 

Phoenix  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  James  S. 
Rausch.  52,  former  executive  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  hierarchy  and  a  leading 
figure  among  progressive  bishops  of  the 
American  church,  died  yesterday  at  a  Phoe- 
nix hospital  following  a  heart  attack. 

Bishop  Rauach  was  on  his  way  to  Sidona, 
Ariz.,  for  a  day's  holiday  when  he  was 
stricken.  He  was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival 
at  John  C.  Lincoln  Hospital.  Only  the 
second  prelate  to  head  the  relatively  young 
Phoenix  diocese.  Bishop  Rausch  had  been 
in  that  post  for  four  years. 

During  his  five-year  tenure  as  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Conference  of  Catho- 
lic Bishops  in  Washington,  from  1972  to 
1977.  Bishop  Rausch  played  a  major  role  in 
putting  the  influence  of  his  church  behind  a 
variety  of  social  justice  issues. 

He  became  a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol 
Hill,  testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees on  topics  as  varied  as  world  hunger, 
human  and  civil  rights,  the  Panama  Canal, 
housing  and  health  care,  as  well  as  the  more 
traditionally  Catholic  issues  such  as  paro- 
chial school  aid  and  abortion. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  position  to 
protest  iivtustlces  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. Bishop  Rausch  firmly  established 
the  role  of  his  church  as  an  institution 
deeply  involved  in  political  and  social  con- 
cerns far  beyond  the  traditional  religious 
issues. 

Bishop  Rausch  was  a  close  friend  of 
fellow-Minnesotan.  former  vice  president 
Walter  F.  Mondale.  Mondale  now  practicing 


law  in  Washington,  issued  a  statement  yes- 
terday calling  Bishop  Rauwh  "an  eloquent  - 
and  Influential  voice  for  social  justice  and 
religious  values  in  American  life.  .  .  His 
death  is  a  tragic  loss  for  his  church  and  his 
country,  both  of  which  he  served  with 
utmoat  devotion." 

While  Bishop  Rauach's  liberal  stance  in 
both  religious  and  secular  affairs  drew  criti- 
cism from  some  segments  of  church,  his  ac- 
complishments and  his  outlook  found  favor 
with  Archbishop  Jean  Jadot,  who  was  the 
papal  representative  in  this  country  until 
last  year.  His  assignment  in  1977  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Phoenix  was  viewed  as  Vatican  ap- 
proval of  his  ministry. 

Bishop  Rausch  plunged  Into  the  affairs  of 
the  sun-scorched  diocese  with  the  same 
energy  and  drive  that  he  had  earlier  applied 
to  his  national  administrative  post.  His  con- 
cern continued  to  be  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  hurting.  He  sometimes  said  mass  In 
orange  groves  to  bring  the  church  to  migra- 
tory worlcers  who  feared  arrest  as  aliens  if 
they  went  into  the  city. 

His  first  Easter  as  Bishop  of  Phoenix,  he 
traveled  half  way  across  the  diocese  to  say 
mass  for  an  organization  of  separated  and 
divorced  Catholics. 

While  dutUuUy  faithful  to  the  doctrines 
of  his  church.  Bishop  Rausch  privately  ago- 
nized over  the  suffering  caused  by  such 
things  as  church  prohibitions  against  re- 
marriage after  divorce  and  the  continued  re- 
fusal to  ordain  women  to  the  priesthood. 

Bishop  Rausch  was  bom  in  Albany.  Minn. 
Sept.  4.  1928,  educated  in  Catholic  schools 
in  Minnesota  and  Indiana,  and  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  on  June 
2,  1956.  He  served  in  his  native  state  as  a 
priest  and  teacher.  He  did  graduate  work  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
received  a  masters  degree  in  education  from 
St.  Thomas  College  in  St.  Paul,  and  earned 
a  PhD  in  iwstoral  psychology  from  the  Gre- 
gorian University  in  Rome. 

In  1970.  he  become  assistant  general  secre- 
tary of  the  United  SUtes  Catholic  Confer- 
nece,  the  service  arm  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops.  In  1972,  he  was 
named  head  of  both  the  USCC  and  the 
NCCB,  succeeding  Archbishop  Joseph  L. 
Bemardin.  who  had  been  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Cincinnati. 

He  was  made  a  bishop  the  following  year. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  style  that  in- 
stead of  the  traditional  formal  dinner  mark- 
ing his  consecration  to  the  episcopacy. 
Bishop  Rausch  instead  celebrated  with  an 
ethnic  festival  in  his  home  diocese  of  St. 
Cloud. 


DOES  THE  PRESIDENT  REALLY 
WANT  KEMP-ROTH? 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  President  clobbered  Congress 
on  the  question  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion 2  weeks  ago,  the  discussion  now 
centers  on  the  question  of  that  part  of 
the  budget  dealing  with  the  tax  cut. 
known  as  the  Kemp-Roth  bill. 

There  is  great  speculation  among 
members  of  the  media  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  President  actually  wants 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill;  also  there  is 


much  discussion  among  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  same  question. 

Last  Thursday  the  Washington  Star, 
in  the  column  written  by  Germond 
and  Witcover,  discusses  the  question 
adequately.  The  headline  reads:  "Con- 
gress Seems  Ready  To  Risk  'Reagan- 
omlcs'." 

From  the  talk  I  have  heard  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  during  the  last  sev- 
eral days,  I  would  agree  that  if  the 
P>resident  really  wants  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill,  the  probability  is  that  Con- 
gress would  go  along.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  the  President,  because  if  he 
would  give  the  same  emphasis  to  the 
economic  plan  and  the  tax  plan  that 
he  has  given  the  budget  plan.  I  think 
he  can  have  what  he  wants,  but  we 
want  to  hear  from  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  to  which  I  referred  is 
as  follows: 

Congress  Seems  Ready  To  Risk 

"Reacanomics" 

(By  Jack  W.  Oermond  and  Jules  Witcover) 

Rep.  Barber  B.  Conable  Jr.  is  the  leading 
Republican  voice  in  the  House  on  tax  mat- 
ters. That  is  the  case  by  virtue  of  both  hJs 
position  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and.  per- 
haps more  important,  his  acknowledged  ex- 
pertise on  those  issues. 

Conable  has  never  been  an  enthusiast  for 
the  Kemp-Roth  plan  that  Is  the  centerpiece 
of  Ronald  Reagan's  approach  to  tax  reduc- 
tion right  now.  It  was  no  coincidence  that 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  congressional  sup- 
porters of  Oeorge  Bush— he  of  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics" fame— in  the  contest  for  the  1980 
Republican  presidential  nomination. 

But  Conable  is  going  along  with  the 
White  House  at  this  point,  and  that  speaks 
volumes  about  the  political  climate  in  which 
the  president  is  operating  these  days— and 
the  political  risks  the  president  Is  taking  on 
tax  reduction. 

To  some  extent.  Conable  is  obliged  to  play 
the  White  House  game  even  If  he  might  be 
inclined  to  tailor  his  own  program  some- 
what differently.  The  insistence  of  the 
House  Democratic  leadership  on  giving  the 
Republicans  the  minimimi  number  of  seats 
on  Ways  and  Means  meant  that  Conable 
probably  doesn't  have  the  chips  for  Inde- 
pendent negotiations. 

But  Conable  is  also  being  motivated  by 
the  notion— the  heart  of  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach—that tax  policy  should  be  used  first 
as  an  economic  rather  than  as  a  social  tool. 
As  he  put  it  in  a  speech  in  the  House  two 
months  ago,  over  the  last  decade  the  coun- 
try has  seen  "a  good  deal  of  redistributive 
economics  through  the  tax  system"  without 
success,  when  what  Is  needed  now  is  an 
"economic  corrective"  as  the  central  ele- 
ment. 

Crarrying  this  a  step  further,  the  Implica- 
tion of  Conable's  analysis  is  that  this  whole 
thing  of  Reagan's  is  an  experiment— and 
that  members  of  Congress  are  being  asked 
to  put  aside  their  long-established  views  on 
tax  questions  in  the  interest  of  giving  that 
ex[>eriment  a  chance  to  succeed. 

What  that  means,  of  course.  Is  that 
Reagan  is  requiring  a  great  leap  of  faith  by 
those  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  who 
face  reelection  campaigns  next  year.  Quite 
simply,  the  White  House  message  Is  this 
one:  Take  a  chance  on  Kemp-Roth  (or 
something  very  much  like  it)  because  we've 


already  discovered  the  other  way  doesn't 
work. 

The  risk,  of  course,  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  Reagan  approach  won't  work  soon 
enough— and  produce  results  measurable  in 
the  economic  indicators  soon  enough— to 
avoid  a  political  backlash  next  year.  That 
threat  is  very  real  to  senators  and  congress- 
men who  have  watched  so  many  of  their  col- 
leagues forced  into  untimely  retirement  by 
the  voters  because  they  were  perceived  as 
part  of  the  problem  rather  than  part  of  the 
solution. 

The  early  betting,  however,  is  that 
Reagan  is  going  to  succeed,  at  least  in  gener- 
al terms.  In  getting  his  way  on  tax  reduc- 
tion. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  the  final  legisla- 
tion will  be  just  what  the  White  House  is 
seeking  at  the  outset.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  for  example,  that  the  cut  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  may  be  something 
less  than  the  10  percent  a  year  for  three 
years  prescribed  by  Kemp-Roth.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
White  House  plan— the  use  of  tax  reduction 
as  first  an  incentive— is  likely  to  survive. 

Indeed,  it  now  seems  quite  possible  that  in 
one  case,  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  go 
beyond  what  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  advis- 
ers were  willing  to  risk  in  the  cause  of  capi- 
tal formation.  There  is  influential  support 
on  the  Hill- from  Conable  among  others— 
to  cut  the  top  rate  on  so-called  unearned 
income  from  70  percent  to  50  percent,  with 
a  correspondingly  sharp  reduction  in  long- 
term  capital  gains  rates. 

Some  Reagan  advisers  wanted  to  include 
that  provision  In  the  first  place,  but  were 
dissuaded  by  the  predictable  political  con- 
cern that  it  would  make  the  program  too 
vulnerable  to  accusations  that  it  is  "a  rich 
man's  tax  bill."  But  now.  with  the  easy  vic- 
tory on  the  budget  in  the  bank,  the  new  as- 
sessment is  that  the  White  House  can  stand 
up  to  political  fire  of  that  caliber.  So  the 
word  has  been  passed  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  less  than  an  imposition. 

The  lesson  in  that  is  that  the  sentiment 
for  a  new  approach,  and  the  willingness  to 
take  a  chance,  is  greater  than  the  president 
originally  was  led  to  believe. 

This  doesn't  lessen  the  political  hazards  in 
an  economic  failure,  of  course.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  the  generally  pliable  attitude  of 
the  Congress  really  does  is  make  it  likely 
that  Reaganomics  will  be  given  a  fair  test  by 
anyone's  criteria. 

And  what  that  means,  in  turn,  is  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  difficult  to  place  the  blame 
if  the  whole  thing  doesn't  work. 


RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  OP- 
POSITION OP  HOUSE  TO  PLAN 
BY  UNESCO  TO  DEVELOP 
SYSTEM  FOR  REGULA'nON  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

(Mr.  SHAMANKSY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing,  along  with  Con- 
gresswoman  Miixicent  Fenwick,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  opposition  of 
the  House  to  the  plan  by  UNESCO  to 
develop  a  system  for  the  regulation  of 
international  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations  was 
founded  on  great  principles  of  free- 
dom and  world  peace.  Today,  however. 


one  of  its  agencies,  the  United  Nations 
Educational  Scientific  and  Cultiu^ 
Organization  (UNESCO),  is  engaged  in 
a  process  that  threatens  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  against  repression 
and  tyranny,  a  free  and  imfettered 
press.  UNESCO,  at  the  prodding  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Third  World 
allies,  is  proposing  to  develop  a  system 
for  the  licensing  of  joiu-nalists,  a  code 
of  conduct  for  the  press  and  other  reg- 
ulations which  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  press  access  and  freedom. 
Such  a  proposal  is  not  only  against  the 
basic  principals  of  our  own  democracy 
but  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  arti- 
cle 19  of  the  imiversal  declaration  of 
human  rights  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  constitution  of  UNESCO. 

Several  days  ago  60  leaders  of  the 
print  and  broadcasting  media  met  in 
Talloires,  France,  and  issued  a  declara- 
tion resolving  to  resist  any  encroach- 
ment on  press  freedom— which  they 
called  a  basic  hiunan  right.  We  must 
support  that  effort. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  operation  of  free  soci- 
eties. This  is  one  area  in  which  the 
West  cannot  cave  in  to  pressure  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Third  World 
allies.  If  we  do  not  stand  for  a  free 
press,  what  do  we  stand  for? 

I  hope  that  other  Members  will  join 
Mrs.  Fenwick  and  myself  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks  and  on  his  pro- 
posal. I  would  like  to  support  him  in 
the  resolution.  The  fundamental  im- 
portance of  a  free  press  to  a  free  soci- 
ety cannot  go  ignored.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 


TRIBLE  INTRODUCES  HOME- 
MAKER  RETTIREaCENT  ACT 
WITH  118  COSPONSORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (B4r.  Trible)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
30  to  50  million  American  homemak- 
ers  who  are  rapidly  approaching  re- 
tirement age  without  any  type  of  re- 
tirement plan.  These  hard-working 
men  and  women  compose  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion. Unfortunately,  they  face  the 
dismal  prospect  of  old  age  without  any 
source  of  outside  income  other  than 
social  security.  But  it  does  not  have  to 
be  that  way. 
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If  Congrem  would  ease  the  present 
restrictions  on  eligibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  individual  retirement 
account,  many  of  these  homemakers 
could  start  saving  now  for  the  future. 

Many  homemakers  cannot  invest  in 
an  individual  retirement  account 
today  because  they  do  not  earn  any 
wages.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  Paycheck 
or  not.  you  and  I  know  how  hard 
homemakers  work  and  how  valuable  is 
their  work.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  value  of  a  home- 
maker's  contribution  to  society. 

In  the  96th  Congress.  I  introduced  a 
bill.  HJi.  1542.  cosponsored  by  167 
Members  of  the  House,  which  sought 
to  give  homemakers  an  opportunity- 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  self- 
employed  persons— to  prepare  for 
their  retirement.  For  many  homemak- 
ers—men  as  well  as  women— that  biU 
represented  a  first  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  retirement. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  the  home- 
maker  retirement  bill  and  this  legisla- 
tion is  cosponsored  by  118  Members  of 
this  body. 

In  1976.  Congress  established  the 
"Spousal  IRA"  which  extended  IRA 
benefits  to  a  select  group  of  homemak- 
ers under  five  very  narrow  conditions. 

To  quality  for  a  spousal  IRA.  a 
homemaker  must:  First,  not  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  retirement  plan;  second, 
earn  no  wages;  third,  have  a  spouse 
who  could  own  on  IRA;  fourth,  have  a 
spouse  who  is  willing  to  invest  in  an 
IRA;  and  fifth  have  a  spouse  who  is 
willing  to  reduce  the  maximum  contri- 
bution to  his  or  her  IRA  from  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,500  to  $875. 

Quite  frankly,  there  are  relatively 
few  homemakers  who  meet  these 
rather  rigorous  tests.  The  tendency 
for  many  of  those  who  do  meet  the 
test  is  to  take  a  "who  cares"  attitude 
since  the  family  can  only  increase  its 
total  savings  for  retirement  by  $250, 
even  if  it  meets  all  five  tests. 

Simply  put.  the  homemaker  retire- 
ment bill  would  extend  the  eligibility 
for  setting  up  IRA's,  and  would  in- 
crease the  yearly  amount  those  par- 
ticipating in  spousal  plans  would  be  al- 
lowed to  contribute  and  claim  as  ad- 
justments to  income. 

This  legislation  would  permit  a 
homemaker  to  participate  in  an  IRA 
regardless  of  whether  the  family's 
prime  wage  earner  was  eligible  to  set 
up  an  IRA  or  was  an  active  participant 
in  another  type  of  retirement  plan. 

The  homemaker  would  be  permitted 
to  count  spouse's  income  for  determin- 
ing allowable  contributions  and  would 
be  allowed  to  contribute  a  simi  equal 
to  15  percent  of  that  income  or  $1,500, 
whichever  is  less. 

Let  me  advance  a  number  of  argu- 
moits  in  favor  of  expanding  the  spou- 
sal IRA  provisions  by  approving  the 
Homemaker  Retirement  Act.  First.  I 


do  not  believe  a  homemaker's  eligibil- 
ity for  an  IRA  should  hinge  on  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  homemaker's  spouse  to 
invest  in  an  IRA. 

If  it  was  unfair  for  homemaker 
spouses  of  employees  who  are  eligible 
to  establish  IRA's  not  to  have  tax-de- 
ferred retirement  savings,  I  suggest  it 
is  equally  unfair  in  the  case  of  home- 
maker  spouses  of  employees  covered 
by  other  types  of  retirement  plans  or 
who  have  no  coverage  at  all.  This  leg- 
islation would  permit  the  homemaker 
spouse  to  set  up  an  IRA  no  matter 
what  type  of  retirement  plan  the 
working  spouse  has  and  would  thereby 
extend  the  logic  underlying  the  cre- 
ation of  the  spousal  IRA  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976. 

Second,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  law 
should  distinguish  between  a  home- 
maker  earning  wages  and  the  home- 
maker  who  does  not.  Both  have  the 
same  retirement  needs  and  they 
should  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  provide  for  their  future  security. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  spousal  IRA 
statute  discourages  homemakers  from 
taking  part-time,  wage-earning  Jobs.  If 
a  homemaker.  who  would  otherwise  be 
able  to  invest  in  an  IRA.  decides  to 
take  a  job  as  a  school  crossing  guard 
or  a  weekend  cashier  or  a  substitute 
teacher,  she  will  loose  her  eligibility 
for  a  spousal  IRA  under  the  present 
law.  While  some  of  these  homemakers 
might  then  be  technically  eligible  on 
their  own  to  invest  in  an  IRA.  a  small 
sum  of  outside  income  would  not  war- 
rant this  course  of  action. 

Homemakers  should  not  be  forced  to 
accept  a  second-class  retirement  or  ho 
retirement  at  all  because  they  choose 
to  earn  a  small  sum  of  money  outside 
the  home. 

Third,  the  Homemaker  Retirement 
Act  eliminates  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing the  total  contributions  of  the 
working  spouse  to  an  IRA  in  order  to 
provide  an  IRA  for  the  homemaker. 
Under  present  law,  a  working  spouse 
who  establishes  a  regular  IRA  is  enti- 
tled to  contribute  up  to  $1,500  annual- 
ly. When  the  working  spouse  sets  up  a 
spousal  IRA,  the  maximum  annual 
contribution  for  each  spouse  is  limited 
to  $875  for  a  total  of  $1,750.  In  other 
words,  a  family  can  only  increase  its 
total  savings  for  retirement  by  $250  a 
year. 

Why  must  a  husband  sacrifice  his 
own  retirement  rights  in  order  that 
his  wife  might  have  an  IRA?  Why  not 
give  homemakers  equal  status  as  citi- 
zens and  allow  them  to  save  the  same 
amount  of  money  in  an  IRA  as  all 
other  self-employed  people?  My  bill 
would  permit  a  maximum  annual  con- 
tribution of  $1,500  by  the  homemaker 
and  the  working  spouse  for  a  total  of 
$3,000. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would,  of  course,  mean  a  de- 


ferment of  taxes  and  a  shortfall  in  rev- 
enues to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
However,  by  increasing  the  aggregate 
level  of  savings,  we  can  expect  spill- 
over benefits  which  may  far  outweigh 
the  initial  revenue  loss.  For  example, 
greater  savings  will  make  moneys 
available  for  capital  investment,  for 
the  creation  of  Jobs,  and  for  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  this  Nation  requires. 
Increased  economic  activity  will  mean 
Increased  revenues  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Also,  by  investing  in  an  IRA,  home- 
makers  will  be  shifting  the  cost  of 
their  retirement  years  from  the  Oov- 
emment to  themselves.  Homemakers 
over  the  age  of  65  will  soon  compose 
one-sixth  of  our  adult  population.  If 
homemakers  are  not  given  sufficient 
Incentives  to  save  for  their  retirement, 
these  costs  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  Oovemment.  The  demand  for 
services  will  not  lessen.  The  only  issue 
in  doubt  is  whether  the  homemaker  or 
the  Oovemment  will  pay  the  costs  of 
income  maintenance,  health  care,  in- 
stitutionalization, and  other  retire- 
ment needs.  If  homemakers  pay  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  these  services 
through  their  IRA  investments,  the 
long-term  savings  to  the  Oovemment 
should  more  than  offset  the  revenue 
loss  from  the  tax  deduction  and  defer- 
ral features  of  an  IRA. 

Homemaker  investment  in  IRA's  will 
also  benefit  the  poor.  In  the  future, 
there  will  be  a  relatively  fixed  amount 
of  money  which  Oovemment  can 
spend  on  retirement  programs.  Thus,  a 
shift  of  homemakers  from  dependence 
on  Oovemment  to  self-reliance  for  re- 
tirement income  will  mean  that  fewer 
people  will  be  dividing  up  the  Oovem- 
ment retirement  pie.  In  the  long  run, 
this  should  mean  higher  level  of  bene- 
fits and  service  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  save  for  their  retirement. 

There  are  also  intangible  social 
benefits  which  must  be  weighed.  How 
much  is  it  worth  to  point  people  in  the 
direction  of  greater  self-reliance  and 
less  dependence  on  Oovemment? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  know  home- 
makers  will  no  longer  have  to  choose 
between  no  retirement  protection  and 
leaving  home  to  find  a  Job  where  he  or 
she  can  acquire  pension  rights?  And 
how  much  is  it  worth  to  finally  recog- 
nize in  the  law  that  the  homemaker's 
work  does  have  economic  value?  These 
questions  should  be  answered. 

For  millions  of  homemakers,  this  bill 
presents  the  first  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  retirement.  For  others,  it  is  a 
way  to  improve  their  retirement  sav- 
ings. At  the  very  least,  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  insure  that  homemakers 
are  treated  fairly  and  given  a  chance 
to  help  themselves. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 


EFFORTS   OF    UNESCO    TO    FOR- 
MULATE      RULES       FOR       THE 
PRESS      AND      TO      REGULATE 
NEWS  CONTENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Fm- 
wicK)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.    FUN  WICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   if 
there  is  anything  that  we  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  democratic  so- 
cieties can  stand  for,  it  is  freedom  of 
the  press.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
greatly  troubled  by  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  UNESCO  to  formulate  rules 
for  the  press  and  to  regulate  news  con- 
tent. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Shamamskt.  and  I 
are  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  we  are  opposed  to  any 
effort  to  regulate  the  flow  of  global 
news. 

The  right  of  freedom  of  the  press  is 
firmly  established  in  the  Universal 
Declaraticn  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  in  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe— the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act— and  in  the  constitution  of 
UNESCO  itself.  It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  functioning  of  free  societies 
and  free  governments. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  the  West  pro- 
claim loudly  our  firm  opposition  to 
any  effort  to  control  access  to  and  dis- 
semination of  news.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  resolution.* 


THE  TREASURY  FRINGE 
BENEFIT  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Rev- 
enue Measures  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  conducted  a  hearing 
at  which  the  Honorable  John  E.  Cha- 
poton,  *  Assistant  Secretary  for  Tax 
Policy,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Honorable  Roscoe  L.  Egger. 
Jr.,  Commissioner  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  presented  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  tax  treatment 
of  employee  fringe  benefits. 

In  general,  the  Treasury  has  decided 
to  publish  regulations  requiring  that 
noncash,  in-kind  compensation  be  in- 
cluded in  income,  at  some  amount  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  item. 
In  addition.  Treasury  opposes  exten- 
sion of  the  current  moratorium  which 
is  due  to  expire  in  the  next  few  weelcs. 

The  Treasury  Department  intends 
to  publish  these  proposed  regulations 
in  July,  but  they  would  not  be  effec- 
tive until  January  1982.  Mr.  Chapoton 
and  Mr.  Egger  assured  members  of  the 
subcommittee  that  there  would  be 
adequate  opportimity  for  public  com- 
ment   before    the    regiilations    take 


effect,  and  they  encouraged  industries 
whose  employees  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposal  to  submit  data  to  aid  the 
Treasury  Department  in  formulating 
the  regulations.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Chapoton  in 
which  he  states  that  it  is  the  Treasury 
Department's  intention  to  continue  to 
"operate  under  existing  rules"  until 
the  proposed  regulations  are  finalized 
at  "the  begirming  of  the  calendar  year 
after  everyone  concerned  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  present  their 
views." 

For  your  further  information.  I  am 
including  the  Joint  statement  of  Mr. 
Ch^Mton  and  Mr.  Egger  before  the 
Subconunittee  on  Select  Revenue 
Measures  on  May  13,  1981: 
Joiirr  Statement  or  Hon.  John  E.  CJhapoton 
AND  Hon.  Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jh. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: We  are  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  the  very  important  tax 
policy  matter  of  the  taxation  of  fringe  bene- 
fits. Few  tax  issues  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  heated  and  sustained  public  interest  in 
recent  years,  and  few  are  of  more  long-term 
significance  to  the  continued  viability  of  our 
broad-based  income  tax  system. 

Preliminarily,  let  us  define  generally  what 
this  problem  area  really  is.  A  "fringe  bene- 
fit" is  generally  a  personal  benefit,  other 
than  cash  salary,  which  is  furnished  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee  because  of  the  em- 
ployment relationship.  Fringe  benefits  usu- 
ally are  provided  to  the  employee  in  the 
form  of  goods  or  services,  but  they  may  also 
include  cash  reimbursement  for  personal  ex- 
penditures. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  by  specific 
statute  carved  out  certain  in-kind  benefits 
as  nontaxable,  in  the  process  setting  careful 
limitations  to  promote  equity  or  to  effect 
some  nontax  social  policy.  Common  exam- 
ples are  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans, 
certain  life  insurance  and  health  insurance 
benefits  and  meals  and  lodging  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer.  These 
statutory  exceptions  to  taxability  are  not  in- 
cluded in  what  we  are  now  discussing  as 
"fringe  benefits". 

In  addition,  fringe  benefits  as  we  define 
the  term  do  not  include  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary business  expense  items,  such  as  busi- 
ness meals  and  business  transportation, 
which  are  dealt  with  under  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  Code.  There  are  difficult  Issues 
involving  business  expenses,  but  they  have 
to  do  with  what  is  deductible,  not  what  is  in- 
cludible as  taxable  income. 

The  immediate  impetus  for  the  hearing 
today  is.  of  course,  the  expiration  on  May 
31,  1981  of  the  Congressional  moratorium  or 
"freeze"  on  Treasury  Department  final  reg- 
ulations and  rulings  concerning  fringe  bene- 
fits. The  current  freeze  (P.L.  96-167)  is  an 
extension  of  a  moratorium  first  imposed  in 
October,  1978  (P.L.  95-427);  we  have  thus 
lived  under  the  freeze  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  Our  objective  Is  to  resolve  the  fringe 
benefit  dilemma  In  such  a  way  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  a  further  extension  of  the 
moratorium. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  report  on 
the  current  freeze  states  that  its  purpose  is 
to  "prevent  the  IRS  from  deviating  from 
the  present  administration  of  the  income 
tax  laws  as  they  concern  the  taxation  of 


fringe  benefits  as  compensation",  ao  that 
the  Treasury  Department  "will  not  alter,  or 
deviate  from,  in  any  significant  way.  the  his- 
torical treatment  of  fringe  benefits". 

Administration  of  existing  law,  not  the 
law  Itself.  Is  the  essence  of  the  problem.  The 
substantive  statutory  rules  governing  fringe 
benefits  are  clear  and  have  been  for  many 
years:  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  (section 
61)  broadly  defines  "gross  income"  to  mean 
"all  Income  from  whatever  source  derived", 
specifically  Including  "compensation  for 
services".  Similarly,  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions (section  1.61-2(dKl))  clearly  state  that 
"If  services  are  paid  for  other  than  in 
money,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty or  services  taken  in  payment  must  be  In- 
cluded In  income."  The  courts  have  been 
nearly  unanimous  in  applying  the  law  as  it 
is  written  and  taxing  equally  "in-kind"  com- 
pensation and  cash  compensation. 

Despite  these  clear  pronouncements,  tax- 
payers have  over  the  years  attempted  to  ex- 
clude from  income  various  types  of  fringe 
benefits.  Part  of  this  trend  derives  from 
some  very  old  statements  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Issued  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Income  tax.  For  example.  In  1921  the 
Service  said  that  free  personal  railroad 
passes  Issued  to  railroad  employees  were 
nontaxable  gifts  (.OS).  946  (1921)).  Reason- 
ing by  analogy,  many  feel  that  free  airline 
passes,  which  only  became  common  after 
World  War  II,  are  also  nontaxable.  There 
are  other  examples.  The  point  Is  that 
inconsistencies  exist  aiKl  that  taxpayers 
have  naturally  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  However,  in  the  early  years,  the 
size  of  the  problem  was  smalL 

But  as  inflation  has  pushed  many  "middle 
Income"  taxpayers  into  higher  and  higher 
marginal  tax  brackets,  the  relative  value  of 
allegedly  tax-free  fringes  also  has  increased, 
triggering  a  significant  growth  In  their  utili- 
zation. The  increasing  use  of  fringes  natu- 
rally signalled  to  the  IRS  that  a  serious 
problem  was  developing.  The  National 
Office  focused  Its  attention  on  this  problem 
in  the  early  1970's.  Attempts  to  draft  na- 
tional guidelines  were  met  by  public  opposi- 
tion, disagreement  and  debate.  As  we  have 
noted,  the  Congressional  moratorium  fol- 
lowed. 

We  must  unhappily  report  that  the  Con- 
gressional moratorium  on  the  promulgation 
of  clear  rules  has  made  it  impossible  to  ad- 
minister the  tax  laws  in  a  fair  and  even- 
handed  fashion.  The  absence  of  national 
guidelines  from  the  Treasiuy  as  to  the 
proper  taxation  of  noncash  compensation 
has  left  employers,  employees  and  IRS 
agents  confused  and  uncertain.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits 
currently  Is  determined  by  the  particular 
views  of  individual  IRS  agents  at  the  local 
level.  We  are  thus  unable  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing fringe  benefit  practices  in  an  equitable 
and  rational  manner,  and  we  are  unable  to 
respond  sensibly  to  new  practices. 

E^ren  more  disturbing  Is  the  growing 
public  perception  that  fringe  benefits  are 
not  taxable.  This  perception,  created  In 
large  measure  by  the  continued  freeze,  has 
begun  to  move  our  voluntary  compliance 
system  down  the  road  of  favored  treatment 
for  In-kind  fringe  benefits  and  harsh  treat- 
ment of  cash  salary  and  wages.  Indeed.  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  taxpayers  have  more 
and  more  frequently  sought  noncash  com- 
pensation schemes.  In  the  hope  or  belief 
that  they  would  avoid  taxation  In  this  un- 
settled and  confusing  climate. 

We  believe  that  most  taxpayers  agree 
with  the  basic  principle  that  compensation. 
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In  whatever  form,  should  be  taxed.  Indeed, 
the  income  tax  system  could  not  function  if 
in-lcind  compensation  were  excluded  from 
the  tax  base.  Taxpayers  with  equal  econom- 
ic inoomes  would  be  taxed  unequally,  de- 
pendinc  on  the  extent  of  cash  versus  non- 
cash conpensation.  Public  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  system  would  rapidly  erode. 
Uneconomic  and  complicated  transactions, 
desicned  to  avoid  taxation,  would  divert  re- 
sources from  productive  endeavors.  Federal 
revenues  would  be  significantly  reduced,  in 
an  uneven  and  unfair  way.  unless  rates  were 
raised  on  cash  waces. 

We  believe  it  is  time  to  end  the  confusion 
and  to  end  the  erosion  of  both  the  tax  base 
and  public  confidence  in  the  system.  It  is 
time  for  a  set  of  rational,  fair  and  workable 
national  guidelines.  As  you  Imow.  a  Congres- 
sional study  of  fringe  benefits  resulted  in  a 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  request 
for  a  legislative  proposal  from  the  Treasury 
in  December.  1V78.  In  January  of  1979.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Task  Force  on  Employee  Fringe  Benefits 
issued  a  staff  report  but  the  Task  Force 
went  out  of  existence  without  making  any 
specific  recommendations.  The  difficulty  of 
a  legislative  solution  in  turn  led  the  previ- 
ous Administration  to  submit  a  "Discussion 
Draft"  of  proposed  regulations  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year. 

We  have  taken  a  fresh  look  at  the  entire 
fringe  benefit  area,  giving  this  issue  a  high 
priority.  We  have  concluded  that  a  regula- 
tory approach,  based  upon  existing  law  and 
tempered  with  a  "rule  of  reason."  is  the  best 
approach. 

We  are  actively  at  work  on  a  draft  of  such 
a  proposed  regulatory  solution.  While  the 
details  of  the  proposal  have  not  yet  been  fi- 
nalized and  we  continue  to  struggle  with 
particular  factual  situations  in  this  most  dif- 
ficult area,  we  would  nevertheless  like  to 
share  with  you  at  this  time  a  few  key  ele- 
ments of  our  general  approach. 

First,  we  recognize  that  while  the  law  re- 
quires valuation  of  fringe  benefits  at  "fair 
market  value",  the  facts  and  circumstances 
in  particular  situations  may  well  indicate 
that  the  value  of  goods  or  services  furnished 
in  kind  by  an  employer  to  an  employee  is 
something  less  than  what  a  third-party 
would  pay  for  the  benefit  outside  the  em- 
ployment context.  In  most  cases  the  fringe 
benefit  received  cannot  be  readily  trans- 
ferred and  converted  into  cash  by  the  em- 
ployee. For  example,  airline  passes  cannot 
be  sold  by  the  airline  employee.  Similarly,  a 
department  store  employee  entitled  to  pur- 
chased merchandise  at  a  20  percent  discount 
from  the  retail  price  paid  by  the  public 
cannot  "sell"  his  right  to  exercise  the  dis- 
count. Moreover,  that  employee  probably 
cannot  resell  the  merchandise  for  a  price 
close  to  the  public  price,  or  even  the  dis- 
counted price  he  himself  paid. 

Thus,  determination  of  value  in  the  fringe 
benefit  area  is  extemely  difficult.  Several 
factors  unique  to  this  area  may  t>e  present 
in  varying  degrees  in  individual  cases.  The 
employer  may  have  a  reasonable  business 
need  to  acquaint  his  employees  with  his 
products.  The  employee's  usual  broad  range 
of  choice  of  brand  or  style  is  generally  re- 
stricted. The  employer  may  place  limita- 
tions on  the  employee's  use  of  the  item.  The 
marginal  cost  to  the  employer  of  providing 
the  benefit  may  be  small.  The  item  may  be 
a  "luxury"  which  the  employee  would  not 
choose  to  purchase  but  for  the  fringe  bene- 
fit or  bargain  aspect  of  the  transaction. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  fringe  benefiu 
do   have  substantial    value.    The    tax    law 


cannot  be  administered  in  an  efficient  and 
equitable  fashion  if  this  value  is  excluded 
from  the  tax  base.  We  are  therefore  in  the 
process  of  developing  standards  for  the  val- 
uation of  fringe  benefits  such  that  they  can 
be  Included  in  the  employee's  income,  albeit 
at  some  discount  from  their  normal  market 
price.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  appropriate 
to  value  fringe  benefits  at  a  discount  from 
the  price  at  which  the  good  or  service  nor- 
mally trades  in  the  market  place  are  rela- 
tively narrow.  The  factors  which  argue  in 
favor  of  discount  valuation  are  generally 
present  when  the  fringe  benefit  is  made 
available  to  the  employee  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  employer's  trade  or  business. 
This  is  less  often  the  case  when  the  employ- 
er deviates  from  its  normal  business  prac- 
tices in  order  to  provide  its  employees  with 
a  particular  noncash  benefit.  In  order  not  to 
encourage  employers  and  employees  to 
design  in-kind  compensation  programs  pri- 
marily for  tax  reasons,  the  scope  of  our  dis- 
count valuation  rule  will  be  limited  to  goods 
and  services  produced  or  utilized  by  the  em- 
ployer in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  employ- 
er's trade  or  business. 

Several  examples  will  clarify  the  general 
scope  of  our  discount  valuation  rule.  Airline 
passes  permit  employees  to  travel  on  their 
employer's  planes  at  a  nominal  cost  on  a 
space-available  basis.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  constitutes  a 
valuable  benefit  to  the  employee:  it  is  not  de 
minimis.  The  fact  that  the  benefit  may  be 
conferred  at  little  or  no  marginal  cost  to  the 
airline  does  not  affect  its  value  to  the  em- 
ployee. To  tax  employees  on  in-kind  bene- 
fits solely  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to  the  em- 
ployee of  furnishing  such  benefits  would 
lead  to  uneven  and  inequitable  taxation  of 
employees  depending  upon  the  industry  for . 
which  they  work.  In  the  case  of  the  airline 
employee,  however,  the  pass  is  not  transfer- 
able. The  employee  cannot  transform  the 
benefit  into  cash,  and  thus  the  value  to  the 
employee  of  the  transportation  may  well  be 
less  than  its  normal  retail  price.  Further, 
since  the  transportation  is  furnished  on  a 
space-available  basis,  it  is  presumably  worth 
less  than  to  the  same  transportation  fur- 
nished on  a  reserved-seat  basis.  It  is  there- 
fore appropriate  under  existing  law  to  in- 
clude some  amount  in  the  employee's 
income  as  a  result  of  utilizing  the  airline 
pass,  but  we  t>elieve  this  amount  should  be 
somewhat  less  than  the  normal  commercial 
price  of  the  trip. 

Similarly,  many  universities  permit  the 
children  of  faculty  members  to  attend  the 
university  free  of  charge.  Again,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  generally  confers  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  the  faculty  member, 
since  the  child's  tuition  would  otherwise  be 
funded  with  tax-paid  dollars.  Nevertheless, 
the  value  of  the  benefit  may  be  less  than 
the  university's  standard  tuition  charge:  the 
faculty  member  may  have  preferred  to  send 
his  or  her  child  to  another  university,  or. 
absent  the  tuition  waiver,  may  not  have 
paid  for  the  child's  education  at  all.  A  bene- 
fit arising  from  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship has  been  transferred  and  should  be 
taxed:  for  valuation  purposes,  a  discount 
from  the  university's  standard  tuition 
charge  is  appropriate. 

As  a  third  example,  a  large  number  of 
retail  stores  permit  their  employees  to  pur- 
chase products  on  hand  at  a  discount  from 
the  retail  price  charged  to  the  public.  The 
discount  price  usually  exceeds  the  store's 
coot  for  the  goods  by  a  substantial  amount: 
the    discount   simply    represents    foregone 


profit  to  the  extent  the  merchandise  could 
have  been  sold  to  the  public.  Although  the 
employee  presumably  derives  some  benefit 
from  acquiring  the  merchandise  at  a  dis- 
count, the  benefit  is  difficult.  If  not  impossi- 
ble, to  convert  to  cash.  Moreover,  the  ability 
to  "shop  around"  for  brand  and  style  pref- 
erences is  sacrificed.  Under  the  typical  mer- 
chandise discount  arrangement,  our  dis- 
count valuation  rule  will  not  cause  an  em- 
ployee to  realize  taxable  income  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  employer's  products  at  a 
less  than  retail  price. 

Finally,  a  growing  number  of  companies 
are  making  services  unrelated  to  their 
trades  or  businesses  available  to  their  em- 
ployees at  discount  prices.  There  is  no  sig- 
nificant reason  for  doing  so  other  than  to 
provide  a  possibly  tax-free  fringe  benefit  to 
their  employees.  For  example,  a  food  proc- 
essing company  might  maintain  a  fully- 
staffed  automobile  service  center  where  em- 
ployees can  have  their  cars  repaired  at  dis- 
count prices.  Our  tax  system  should  not 
create  incentives  for  business  to  enter  into 
unusual  in-kind  compensatory  arrange- 
ments in  an  attempt  to  provide  tax-favored 
benefits  to  employees.  Since  the  auto  re- 
pairs are  not  goods  or  services  produced  by 
the  food  processing  company  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  trade  or  business,  our  dis- 
count valuation  rule  would  not  apply,  and 
an  employee  utilizing  the  auto  repair  service 
would  have  taxable  income  as  a  result  of  the 
use. 

Our  second  area  of  concern  is  that  many 
items  which  may  appear  to  be  benefits  are 
primarily  intended  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  employment  services.  These  are 
sometimes  called  "working  conditions". 
They  are  not  compensatory,  and  therefore 
are  not  taxed  under  existing  law.  Examples 
include  ordinary  and  necessary  office  fur- 
nishings, and  ordinary  employee  safety 
measures.  The  line  between  a  working  con- 
dition and  a  compensatory  benefit,  however, 
is  not  always  clear,  and  we  are  working  hard 
at  developing  workable  distinctions  in  this 
area. 

Third,  we  are  cognizant  that  items  of  very 
small  or  indeterminate  value  (such  as  an 
annual  company  picnic)  cannot  be  taxed 
without  creating  unjustified  administrative 
problems  for  taxpayers  and  the  IRS  alike. 
Exclusions  for  administrative  convenience 
are  entirely  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
maintaining  a  viable  income  tax  system. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  some  aspects  of 
our  proposal  will  conflict  with  Justified  ex- 
pectations of  nontaxability,  built  up  over 
many  years,  and  often  resulting  from  favor- 
able treatment  granted  by  the  IRS.  In  these 
cases,  equity  requires  that  extended  transi- 
tion rules  be  applied,  again  to  the  benefit  of 
taxpayers  and  the  tax  collector  alike. 

We  hope  to  complete  our  initial  draft  of 
the  proposed  regulations  very  soon.  We  will 
then  present  our  proposal  to  the  public  and 
the  Congress.  We  will  propose  an  extended 
period  for  public  discussion  and  comment  so 
that  employers  and  employees  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  their  compensation 
arrangements.  We  will  not  make  the  regula- 
tions final  until  the  beginning  of  the  calen- 
dar year  after  everyone  concerned  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
We  would  expect  to  work  closely  with. the 
tax-writing  committees  of  Congress  and  pro- 
fessional accounting  and  legal  groups.  To 
the  extent  existing  law  is  unsatisfactory,  we 
of  course  will  be  eager  to  work  with  Con- 
gress in  fashioning  the  needed  Code  amend- 
ments. Clearly,  the  problem  of  fringe  bene- 
fits cannot  be  solved  without  such  a  focused 


effort  or  without  a  general  consensus  on  the 
solution. 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  believe  that  the 
current  moratorium  need  not  and  should 
not  be  extended.  Its  purposes  will  be  amply 
served  by  the  procedure  we  have  proposed 
for  dealing  with  this  issue,* 


BANK  TO  MERCHANT:  HOLD  ME 
HARMLESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Spealcer.  there 
are  over  600  million  credit  cards  in  cir- 
culation today.  Credit  card  fraud  is  big 
business.  To  prevent  unauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards,  card  issuers  distribute 
bulletins  listing  cards  that  merchants 
should  refuse  to  honor  and  should  re- 
cover for  the  card  issuer.  A  merchant 
wrote  me  complaining  that  while  Bank 
of  America,  through  a  bulletin,  urged 
a  merchant  to  recover  VISA  cards 
listed  on  the  bulletin,  when  trouble  re- 
sulted, Banlt  of  America  would  not 
help  in  any  way.  The  merchant  relat- 
ed that  when  an  employee  of  the  mer- 
chant informed  a  customer  that  she 
was  going  to  hold  his  credit  card  be- 
cause its  number  appeared  on  her  bul- 
letin, the  customer  became  upset.  Ac- 
cording to  the  merchant.  "The  cus- 
tomer threw  heavy  merchandise 
around  the  store  and  hit  two  cust(mi- 
ers  with  marble  eggs.  The  police  were 
called  and  they  wrestled  the  man  to 
the  ground." 

The  end  of  this  disaster  was  still  not 
in  sight  because  the  merchant  adds 
that  he  was  sued  as  was  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department.  Although  the 
merchant  won  the  lawsuit,  he  had  to 
go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  re- 
taining an  attorney  and  going  to  court. 

When  the  incident  with  the  custom- 
er occurred,  the  merchant  contacted 
Banlc  of  America  and  asked  if  the 
bank  would  support  him.  A  bank  offi- 
cer replied  by  mail  that  "•  •  •  mer- 
chant will  hold  bank  harmless  for  any 
claim  arising  from  any  injury  to  per- 
sons or  property  or  other  breach  of 
peace." 

I  believe  that  Bank  of  America's  re- 
sponse to  the  merchant  was  unfair. 
When  a  merchant  recovers  a  card  that 
appears  on  a  card  recovery  bulletin,  he 
performs  a  valuable  service  to  credit 
card  issueirs  such  as  Bank  of  America, 
since  card  issuers  are  generally  liable 
for  all  but  $50  of  unauthorized  use  of 
a  credit  card.  Bank  of  America  failed 
to  warn  the  merchant  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  recovering  a  custom- 
er's credit  card.  It  also  failed  to  make 
the  merchant  aware  that  Bank  of 
America  woud  accept  no  responsibility 
if  things  went  wrong. 

I  am  writing  to  both  VISA  and  Mas- 
terCard to  determine  if  this  policy  of 
Bank  of  America  as  described  by  this 
merchant  is  an  industrywide  practice. 
In  my  judgment,  a  credit  card  issuer 


who  wishes  merchants  to  recover  his 
credit  cards  should  at  a  minimum, 
make  the  merchant  aware  of  the  risks 
involved.  It  would  also  seem  appropri- 
ate for  the  card  issuer  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  any  damages  incurred, 
provided  the  merchant's  conduct  is 
reasonable  as  it  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  case.« 


FLORAL  RESEARCH  AND 
CONSUMER  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Coelho) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  the  Floral  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information 
Act. 

Maintaining  and  expanding  existing 
markets  for  cut  flowers,  flowering 
plants  and  foliage  plants  and  develop- 
ing new  and  improved  markets  and 
uses  for  these  products  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  UJS.  commercial 
floriculture  industry.  An  industry 
comprised  basically  of  small  businesses 
needs  an  effective  and  coordinated 
method  to  finance,  design,  and  imple- 
ment programs  of  research,  consimier 
and  producer  information,  and  promo- 
tion. The  American  consumer,  too, 
needs  an  adequate,  steady  supply  of 
high  quality  fresh  flowers  and  plants 
at  affordable  prices. 

But  consumer  demand  for  floral 
products  is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be. 
Despite  a  steady  rise  in  production  ca- 
pability and  increased  quality,  the  U.S. 
flower  and  plant  industry  continues  to 
fall  short  of  its  marketplace  potential. 
The  flower  industry,  while  not  experi- 
encing declining  demand,  is  not  grow- 
ing either.  Demand  for  flowers  has  re- 
mained static  for  the  last  6  years.  In 
our  uncertain  economy,  an  industry 
that  is  not  growing  Ls  in  a  precarious 
position. 

Another  problem  faced  by  the  floral 
industry  is  consumer  buying  patterns. 
Most  consumer  purchases  are  made 
during  five  major  occasions  during  the 
year  Christmas,  Valentine's  Day, 
Blaster,  National  Secretaries  Week, 
and— most  recently— Mother's  Day. 

On  those  occasions,  growers  can  sell 
all  that  can  be  grown.  The  rest  of  the 
year,  facilities  either  don't  operate  at 
full  capacity  or  growers  are  forced  to 
accept  less  payment  than  they  really 
need  for  their  crops. 

The  floral  industry's  answer  to  its 
marketing  problems  is  found  in  this 
legislation  and  at  absolutely  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Other  agricul- 
tural commodity  groups  have  solved 
similar  problems  by  forming  research 
and  promotion  programs.  The  egg, 
wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  potato  indus- 
try campaigns  have  met  with  consider- 
able success.  Their  programs  proved 
instrumental  in  turning  around  the 
demand  picture  for  their  products. 


It  is  time  to  let  the  American  public 
know  that  flowers  are  not  just  for  spe- 
cial occasions.  Research  and  promo- 
tion campaigns  made  possible  by  this 
act  will  encourage  people  to  buy  flow- 
ers year  round  because  flowers  and 
plants  are  beautiful,  because  flowers 
and  plants  complement  gracious 
living,  or  "just  because." 

At  this  time.  too.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  excellent  and 
timely  article  on  the  floral  industry 
which  was  published  in  the  Bfay  18 
issue  of  Fortune  magazine,  and  I 
submit  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues in  today's  Rbcobd. 

The  article  follows: 

BUJJONS  IR  BU>S80MS 

(By  RusseU  LeaviU) 

There  was  talk  of  pompom  chrysanthe- 
mums too.  but  most  of  the  convernition  at 
the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Whole- 
sale Florists  dc  Florists  Suppliers  of  America 
Inc.  in  Miami  a  few  weeks  ago  would  have 
had  a  familiar  ring  to  any  U.8.  busineaanan: 
foreign  competition,  rising  energy  costs, 
consiuner  indifference,  the  recession's  bite. 
The  industry  that  largely  got  its  start  from 
horticulturalists  working  for  Mrs.  Actor's 
Four  Hundred  has  come  a  long  way.  From 
street  vendors  to  retail  florists  to  supermar- 
kets selling  assembly-line  bouquets,  cut 
flowers  are  big  business:  some  $3  billion  in 
sales  in  the  U.S.  last  year. 

LArge-scale  flower  growing  once  was 
almost  exclusively  the  domain  of  the  very 
rich.  In  the  late  1800s.  greenhouses  sprang 
up  on  estates  to  enliven  ballrooms  and  par- 
lors with  cut  flowers.  After  the  turn  of  the 
century,  flowers  caught  on  with  the  public, 
and  retailers  opened  shop.  Soon  wholesalers 
intervened  to  move  the  highly  perishable 
crop  to  the  retailers  from  the  growers,  who 
had  located  close  by  the  larger  cities  for 
quick  transport. 

Gradually,  as  propeller  airliners  made  pos- 
sible fast  shipping  over  long  distances,  many 
growers  established  themselves  in  more  fa- 
vorable climates  in  the  South  and  West— 
chiefly  Florida  and  Colorado— with  longer 
hours  of  sunlight  and  better  growing  condi- 
tions. The  jet  airliner  changed  things  still 
further  the  growing  center  of  the  U.S. 
moved  to  Calttomia.  which  now  produces 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  country's  domesti- 
cally grown  cut  carnations  and  chrysanthe- 
mums and  nearly  half  the  roses. 

Now  energy  costs  are  pinching  the  indus- 
try. "We  have  guys  who  are  paying  heating 
bUls  of  $1,500  on  a  cold  night  to  heat  their 
greenhouses,"  says  Jim  Wanko,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  a  trade  association.  "It's  a  back- 
breaker."  A  Florida  grower,  Walter  Preston 
of  Manatee  Fruit  Co.,  spent  $16,000  on  pro- 
pane gas  on  Just  two  cold  nights  this  winter. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  California  is 
Mt.  Eden  Nursery  Inc.,  which  spedalises  in 
roses  and  carnations.  The  operation  stretch- 
es over  more  than  2.5  million  square  feet  of 
greenhouse.  Mt.  Eden's  head.  Yoshimi  Shi- 
bata,  estimates  he  will  spend  over  $1.25  mil- 
lion this  year  just  to  heat  his  greenhouses. 

To  add  to  the  economic  pressures,  the  UJS. 
market  has  hardly  expanded  in  the  past  six 
years— and  foreign  producers  are  gobbling 
up  an  ever-larger  share  of  it.  Nearly  half 
the  cut  carnations  and  pompons  sold  in  this 
country  last  year  came  from  Colombia, 
which  enjoys  several  advantages  over  U.S. 
growers,  including  a  more  consistent  climate 
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and  cheaper  labor.  And  while  Colombians 
pay  a  UJB.  duty  on  their  product— between  a 
half  cent  and  a  penny,  for  Instance,  on  a 
carnation— the  cost  of  shipping  flowers 
from  Colombia  to  the  East  Coast  markets  is 
about  the  same  as  shipping  from  California. 
More  important,  the  Colombians  have  no 
heating  costs.  "We're  going  to  take  over  the 
flower  business  here  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  fuel. "  one  of  Colombia's  growers  said 
at  the  Miami  convention. 

Each  day  a  fleet  of  wide-body  jets  arrives 
at  Miami  International  Airport  packed  only 
with  fresh  flowers  from  Colombia.  The  Co- 
lombians cut  flowers  six  days  a  week,  often 
under  supervisors  who  have  scientific  or 
business  degrees  from  top  American  univer- 
sities. "More  than  anything,  the  flower  busi- 
ness is  management. "  says  Hernando  Cai- 
oedo,  the  owner  of  Inversiones  Targa.  a 
grower  of  Colombian  flowers  that  has  a  U.S. 
marketing  arm.  "The  people  who  work  for 
me  have  Ph.  D.'s  from  Harvard  and  Stan- 
ford." 

American  growers  fought  hard  against  the 
imports  in  the  begiiming.  mounting  several 
vain  campaigns  before  the  International 
Trade  Commission  to  limit  Imports  from 
South  America,  as  well  as  those  from  Hol- 
land and  Israel  (which  sells  5.7%  of  iU  $100- 
mllllon  annual  flower  crop  in  the  U.S.). 
Many  American  growers  have  had  to  shift 
from  one  flower  crop  to  another  to  stay 
afloat  Douglas  K.  Dillon,  a  Pennsylvania 
grower,  once  grew  carnations  but  says  his 
firm  was  "knocked  dead  in  that.  And  now 
they're  starting  to  ship  a  lot  of  roses  out  of 
Colombia.  But  we're  hoping  that  their 
transportation  costs  will  keep  rising." 

DOlon's  firm  has  invested  about  $250,000 
In  thermal  blankets  that  are  suspended 
from  greenhouse  roofs  to  retain  heat  at 
night.  Other  growers  have  begun  burning 
sawdust  and  tapping  the  waste  heat  from 
power  plants  to  reduce  costs.  In  Bluffdale, 
Utah.  Utah  Roses  Inc.  raises  some  roses  In  a 
new  140.000-square-foot  greenhouse  atop  a 
geothermal  well. 

But  the  industry's  biggest  worry  isn't 
rising  costs  for  heating  and  transportation: 
It's  the  elusive  consumer.  The  average 
American  spent  only  about  $20  for  flowers 
last  year.  Both  American  and  foreign  grow- 
ers and  wholesalers  criticize  U.S.  retailers 
for  their  lackluster  performance.  American 
consumers,  says  Dan  Shjnpula.  president  of 
Riverdale  Farms  Inc.  in  Miami,  an  importer 
of  Colombian  flowers,  "need  a  better  prod- 
uct at  a  lower  price  that  they  can  buy  in  a 
manner  that  fits  their  life-style.  People  very 
rarely  go  to  retail  stores  to  browse.  The  way 
they're  set  up  is  hostile— the  flowers  are 
locked  up  behind  the  cash  register.  The 
street  vendors  are  providing  a  very  good 
service,  exposing  people  to  the  beauty  of 
flowers." 

Flowers  for  formal  occasions— weddings, 
funerals,  anniversaries— account  for  more 
than  half  the  American  flower  business.  As 
retaUer  Al  FeUy  of  Madison.  Wisconsin,  ob- 
serves, the  flower  market  is  not  likely  to 
boom  until  retailers  begin  promoting  flow- 
ers for  everyday  use.  By  following  his  own 
advice.  Felly  has  boosted  his  annual  sales 
from  $160,000  In  1958  to  about  $2.5  million 
today.  There  were  only  about  1,770  wed- 
dings in  Madison  last  year,  explains  Felly, 
with  about  a  third  of  them  "repair  jobs— the 
second  time  around  they  don't  normally 
pull  out  all  the  stops."  That  translated  into 
about  $200,000  of  wedding  business,  he  says. 
Some  1.100  people  died  in  the  community. 
Allowing  for  a  lot  of  "please  omit  flowers" 
requests.  Felly  estimates  the  funeral  busi- 


ness at  about  $400,000.  The  bulk  of  his  sales 
have  come  from  daily  transactions  unrelat- 
ed to  such  ceremonies. 

Felly  adds  expansively.  "We  have  80,000 
domiciles  in  Madison,  not  counting  business- 
es. If  you  sold  them  a  $3  bouquet  once  a 
week— three  times  80.000  times  52— then 
that's  over  $12  million  worth  of  flowers. 
The  potential  la  enormous."  Or  as  Shypula 
of  Miami  asks:  "What  other  industry  do  you 
know  that  has  a  product  everybody  loves 
and  nobody  buys?" 

When  it  comes  to  selling  flowers,  nobody 
does  it  like  the  Dutch.  Holland's  exports  of 
flowers  and  plants— $970  million  in  1980— 
accounted  for  20%  of  that  country's  total 
export  of  agricultural  products.  At  the  auc- 
tion in  Aalsmeer,  the  country's  largest,  an 
average  of  ten  million  flowers  change  hands 
each  day. 

The  key  to  boosting  business  in  Europe 
was  expanding  the  sale  of  everyday  flowers, 
says  Andre  J.  Mulder,  managing  director  of 
the  Aalsmeer  auction.  The  problem  in  the 
U.S.  now,  he  explains.  Is  "the  same  situation 
we  had  in  Europe  15  years  ago.  They  prefer 
to  handle  small  quantities  with  big  mark- 
ups. Instead  of  large  volumes  with  less 
markup."  Raising  U.S.  consumption  of  flow- 
ers will  require  the  same  three  steps  that 
raised  European  consumption,  says  Mulder: 
perfecting  distribution,  so  customers  get 
fresher  flowers;  decreasing  markups  at  all 
levels:  and  offering  a  wider  assortment. 

"If  the  retail  florist  doesn't  start  changing 
his  way  of  thinking  and  doing  some  mer- 
chandising on  his  own.  he's  in  trouble."  says 
Fred  Palmer  of  Nyren  Brothers  Inc.  of 
Plantsville,  Connecticut,  a  wholesaler  and 
retailer.  At  his  one  retail  outlet.  Palmer  has 
begun  offering  small  bouquets  for  under  $3 
and  giving  customers  a  20%  discount  on  any 
arrangement  if  they  pay  cash.  "I  can  afford 
that,"  says  Palmer,  "because  that's  what  it 
costs  us  to  charge.  I'd  rather  have  the  quick 
nickel." 

Burt  Alimansky.  a  New  York  marketing 
consultant  with  clients  in  the  flower  indus- 
try, has  kind  words  for  such  innovative  tac- 
tics. "In  the  past,  the  whole  idea  of  flower 
selling  in  this  country  was  meeting  the 
demand."  says  Alimansky.  "Now  demand  is 
shrinking.  The  retailers  feel  very  frustrated. 
They  keep  raising  their  prices,  and  the  con- 
sumer loses  interest.  The  idea  of  merchan- 
dising and  marketing  is  totally  alien  to 
them."* 


THE  I16TH  MASHBURN  FAMILY 
REUNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Hittto)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Florida's 
First  and  finest  District,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent  in  this  body,  is 
the  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  family  re- 
unions in  the  United  States.  On  Satur- 
day. May  23.  the  116th  aimual  Mash- 
bum  reunion— now  known  as  the 
Richard  B.  Mashbum  Memorial 
Picnic— will  be  held  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Econfina  Creek  in  Bay 
County.  Fla. 

For  more  than  140  years,  the  Mash- 
bum family  has  provided  us  with 
farmers,  teachers,  carpenters — even  a 
politician  or  two — always  some  of  the 
finest  residents  of  the  area.  The  first 
Mashbum  to  come  to  northwest  Flor- 


ida was  James  M.  Mashbum.  He  was 
bom  in  1821  near  Bainbridge,  Oa.,  and 
moved  to  Florida  as  a  young  man. 
James  married  Rebecca  Sealy  of 
Quincy,  Fla..  and  they  settled  on  the 
Econfina  where  they  established  a 
200-acre  plantation.  James  died  at  the 
age  of  38,  leaving  his  widow  with  a 
large  family  and  farm  to  manage.  But 
Ret>ecca  Mashbum  had  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  America's  pioneer  women. 
She  raised  her  family  and  lived  until 
1900,  to  see  her  children  raise  families 
of  their  own. 

The  eldest  of  James  and  Rebecca's 
10  children,  Richard  B.  Mashbum, 
served  with  the  Confederate  Army  In 
Company  K  of  the  Florida  infantry. 
Richard  was  captured  in  May  1864 
when  Atlanta  fell  to  the  Union  troops, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Federal  prison  at 
Rock  Island,  HI.  When  the  war  ended 
a  year  later,  Richard  was  released 
from  prison  and  headed  home  to  Flor- 
ida. A  thousand  miles  from  home,  with 
no  money  or  means  of  transportation, 
Richard  began  the  long  trek  on  foot, 
stopping  to  work  at  farms  along  the 
way  to  earn  food.  One  year  later,  on 
May  28,  1866.  Richard  arrived  at  the 
Mashbum  home  on  Econfina  Creek.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  his  family,  who 
had  not  known  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead,  and  a  picnic  lunch  was  spread 
on  the  groimd  near  the  creek  to  cele- 
brate Richard's  safe  return. 

That  was  the  first  Mashbum  re- 
union and  it  has  been  an  annual  event 
celebrated  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of 
May  every  year  since  Richard  came 
home  in  1866.  In  these  trying  days 
when  the  famUy  unit  is  under  stress 
and  attack  from  many  sides,  I  will  be 
pleased  next  Saturday  to  join  with  the 
Mashbums  as  they  gather  for  a  day  of 
remembering  our  Nation's  great  herit- 
age, as  well  as  a  day  of  fun  and  eating 
some  of  the  finest  southern  cooking  to 
be  found  anywhere.* 


IMPORTANCE  OF  COAL 
CONVERSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concerns  over  efforts 
by  the  Reagan  administration  and  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  Fuels  Conversion 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration 
and  to  repeal  provisions,  if  not  the 
whole,  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978.  These  two  items  are 
interrelated  as  the  Fuels  Conversion 
Office  implements  certain  provisions 
of  the  Fuel  Use  Act.  Without  adequate 
funding,  this  Office  would  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  the  law. 
And.   without   the   law,   this  country 


would  take  a  giant  step  backward  in  its 
efforts  to  become  energy  independent. 

The  administration  proposes  to  elim- 
inate funding  in  fiscal  year  1982  for 
the  Fuels  Conversion  Office,  which 
has  the  authority  to  issue  conversion 
orders  to  coal-capable  electric  utility 
units  burning  oil.  Under  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  and  its  predecessor,  the  Energy 
Supply  and  E^nviroimiental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1974.  there  is  currently  the 
possibility  of  converting  68  units  at  32 
plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
over  13,250  MW  f rom  oil  to  coal.  Con- 
version of  all  68  units  would  displace 
approximately  350.000  to  450.000  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  and  increase  coal 
consumption  by  approximately  35  to 
50  million  tons  » r  year.  With  only  a 
small  nimiber  ofexceptions,  the  utili- 
ties which  own  these  units  have  indi- 
cated publicly  that  they  are  eager  to 
convert.  Furthermore,  DOE  has  exam- 
ined the  constraints  to  conversion 
carefully  for  each  plant  and  has  con- 
cluded that  conversion  is  appropriate. 

Why,  one  may  ask,  would  these  utili- 
ties need  conversion  orders  if  they  are 
eager  to  convert?  The  answer  lies  with 
a  provision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  which 
allows  delayed  compliance  from  new 
source  performance  standards  for  util- 
ities armed  with  conversion  orders  but 
does  not  allow  the  same  for  utilities 
which  volimtarily  convert. 

Thus,  if  fimding  is  terminated  for 
the  Fuels  Conversion  Office,  many  of 
these  utility  units  will  never  be  con- 
verted since  they  will  not  have  manda- 
tory conversion  orders.  In  the  same 
sense,  if  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  amended 
in  such  a  way  that  section  301(b)  is  re- 
pealed, these  orders  will  never  be 
issued. 

In  view  of  the  modest  amount  of 
funding  required  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  strong  national  interest 
in  reducing  oil  consumption,  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  Fuels  Con- 
version Office.  I  would  urge  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  provide 
adequate  funding  for  this  program 
with  the  stipulation  that  some  funds 
be  used  to  process  conversion  orders. 
In  addition.  I  would  further  urge  that 
during  congressional  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  sec- 
tion 301(b)  is  retained,  and  not  re- 
pealed. 

Finally,  amendments  have  already 
been  introduced  to  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
which  would  remove  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  natural  gas  as  a  utility 
boiler  fuel.  WhUe  there  is  certainly  an 
argument  to  be  made  to  remove  some 
of  these  restrictions  in  light  of  new 
discoveries  of  gas  reserves  in  this 
Nation.  I  have  three  problems  with 
this  effort.  First.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced oil-fired  boilers  which  are  coal- 
capable  should  convert  to  natural  gas 
instead  of  coal,  as  this  legislation 
seems  to  allow.  Second,  while  new  re- 
serves are  being  found,  much  of  this 


gas  does  not  appear  to  be  readily  avail- 
able using  present  technology.  Third.  I 
would  offer  that  if  these  restrictions 
on  natural  gas  are  lifted,  then  it  would 
seem  fair  to  expedite  the  decontrol  of 
gas  prices.  By  doing  so.  all  fuels  would 
compete  at  their  true  costs  instead  of 
some  fuels  like  natural  gas  having  arti- 
ficially low  prices  due  to  Federal  well- 
head controls. 

DETAiLEO  LIST  OF  PUNTS  FOR  WHICH  CONTINUED 
FUNDING  UNDER  ESECA  AND  FUA  IS  ESSENTIAL 
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In  addition  to  the  plants  listed  above, 
there  are  another  12  units  at  six  plants 
which  have  received  proposed  prohibition 
orders  under  ESECA  or  FUA  However,  it 
appears  few  if  any  of  these  plants  are  likely 
to  be  converted  to  coal.  Included  in  this  list 
under  ESECA  are  Cromby  2.  St.  Clair  5. 
Riverside  4-5.  Wagner  1-2  and  McManus  1- 
2.  Under  FDA  is  Northport  1-4.  Total  capac- 
ity of  these  plante  is  2672  MW.« 


WILLIAM  SAROYAN 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Daniel- 
soH)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  we  all  wish  to  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  William  Saroyan.  author 
and  playwright,  who  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  72. 

A  fascinating  individual.  Saroyan 
was  bom  in  Fresno.  Calif.,  the  son  of 
poor  immigrant  Armenian  parents.  Ar- 
menak  and  Takoohi  Saroyan.  who  had 
only  recently  come  to  the  United 
States. 


His  father,  who  liad  been  a  minister 
in  Armenia,  worked  in  the  vineyards  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  He  died,  how- 
ever, when  William  was  only  3  years 
old.  William's  mother,  penniless, 
placed  him  and  her  other  ttiree  chil- 
dren in  an  orphanage.  She  worked  as  a 
maid,  saving  her  money,  and  4  years 
later  was  able  to  reunite  her  family. 

At  that  point,  all  of  the  children 
went  to  woiit  to  help  keep  the  family 
together.  EUght-year-old  William  deliv- 
ered newspapers  and  at  age  14  became 
a  telegram  messenger  boy. 

He  dropped  out  of  high  school  at  age 
15  because  formal  education  no  longer 
interested  him.  He  already  knew  that- 
he  was  a  writer,  had  learned  to  type, 
and  spent  long  hours  in  the  public  li- 
brary. 

It' was  from  those  years  of  poverty, 
drawing  heavily  from  the  culture  of 
the  Armenian  immigrant  community 
in  which  he  was  raised,  that  the  rich 
style  and  insight  of  much  of  his  early 
writing  was  developed. 

National  attention  was  first  focused 
on  his  writing  when,  in  1934,  Story 
magazine  published  one  of  his  short 
stories  entitled  "The  Daring  Young 
Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze."  Saroyan 
was  then  only  26  years  old.  That  story 
was  later  made  the  title  story  in  his 
first  book,  a  collection  of  26  short  sto- 
ries published  by  Random  House. 

Also  notable  in  his  works  is  another 
collection  of  short  stories,  entitled 
"My  Name  Is  Aram,"  which  described 
the  life  of  a  boy  in  the  Armenian  com- 
mimity  in  Fresno.  In  a  fictionalized 
autobiographical  style.  Saroyan 
showed  a  perception  and  an  ability  to 
portray  the  feelings  of  alienation  and 
uprootedness  in  ttiat  inmiigrant  cul- 
ture that  reached  out  and  touched  the 
hearts  of  all  immigrants  in  America. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  citing  his  var- 
ious worlts.  such  as  "The  Human 
Comedy"— a  best-selling  novel  and  a 
movie  starring  Mickey  Rooney— and 
"The  Time  of  Your  Life"— a  play  that 
was  the  first  to  win  both  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics'  Circle  Award  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  drama. 

Saroyan  remained  a  strong  Individ- 
ualist. He  rejected  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
because  he  did  not  feel  that  wealth 
should  patronize  or  subsidize  the  arts. 
His  writing  was  often  criticized  as 
being  undisciplined,  rough,  and  ver- 
bose. However.  one  assessment 
summed  it  up  by  saying.  "Anyone  who 
writes  and  publishes  with  Saroyan's 
uncritical  enthusiasm  buries  his  dia- 
monds in  rubbish.  The  diamonds  are 
worth  searching  for." 

Saroyan  rebuffed  his  critics  in  a 
characteristic  style,  such  as  his  com- 
ment responding  to  one  British  critic 
when  he  said.  "You  can't  expect  an 
Armenian  to  be  an  Englishman."  To 
that  I  personally  add,  you  cannot 
expect  anyone  else  to  be  an  Armenian. 
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William  Saroyan  was,  himself,  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough.  His  literature  will 
continue  to  be  enjoyed  for  generations 
to  come  and  his  spirit  will  continue  to 
guide  and  inspire  us  all.  His  warmth. 
humor,  and  his  love  of  life  are  depict- 
ed in  his  call  to  the  Associated  Press 
Just  a  few  days  ago  when  he  said.  "Ev- 
erybody has  got  to  die.  but  I  have 
always  believed  an  exception  would  be 
made  in  my  case.  Now  what?" 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
COMMITMENTS  MUST  BE  MET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Gkbma»)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  social  security  program  is  a  con- 
tract with  our  senior  citizens  and  a 
government— built  on  the  bedrock  of 
law  and  moral  principles— should  not 
unilaterally  break  its  commitments. 

This  administration  has  seized  on 
the  budget-cutting  hysteria  of  the 
moment— the  Stockman  frenzy— to 
pick  up  the  long-held  hopes  of  some  to 
dismantle  the  social  security  system. 
Economic  conditions— high  inflation 
and  a  stagnant  economy— create 
severe  problems  for  the  stability  of 
the  social  security  system  and  the  ad- 
ministration has  conveniently  capital- 
ized on  this  fact  to  see  how  far  it  can 
chip  away  at  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  basic  changes  in  the 
social  security  system  should  not  be 
based  on  temporary  economic  condi- 
tions. After  all,  this  administration 
has  assured  us— in  press  releases,  bro- 
chures, and  television  appearances— 
that  these  conditions  are,  indeed,  tem- 
porary and  that  we  wiU  have  a  stable 
economy— strong  economic  activity 
and  low  inflation.  If  the  administra- 
tion's economic  projections  are  accu- 
rate, many  of  the  cash  flow  problems 
of  the  social  security  system  will  be 
cured. 

If  they  are  inaccurate,  it  is  not 
proper  or  morally  defensible  to  pass 
the  burden  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

Idr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
asked  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  to  take  it  seriously,  to  accept 
its  commitments  and  pledges.  It  has 
asked  us  to  believe  its  words. 

While  the  administration's  social  se- 
curity dismantling  has  been  craftily 
drafted  and  provided  million  of  dollars 
of  television  exposure,  no  set  of  public 
relations  mirrors  can  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  gone 
back  on  its  pledges  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation. 

They  believed  the  rhetoric  of  last 
fall's  campaign  and  they  bought  on 
faith  the  pledges  of  February  that 
social  security  would  not  be  touched. 

President  Reagan  stood  in  this 
Chamber  on  February  18  and  chided 
those  who  had  expressed  concern  that 


the  Stockman  ax  would  be  aimed  at 
social  security.  He  told  us  and  a  na- 
tional television  audience: 

I  know  that  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 
stories  about  these  cuts  have  disturbed 
many  people,  particularly  those  dependent 
on  grant  and  benefit  programs  for  their 
basic  needs.  Some  of  you  have  heard  from 
constituents  afraid  that  Social  Security 
checks,  for  example,  might  be  taken  from 
them.  I  regret  the  fear  these  unfounded  sto- 
ries have  caused  and  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  set  things  straight.  *  *  *  The  full  re- 
tirement benefits  of  more  than  31  million 
social  security  recipients  will  be  continued 
along  with  an  annual  cost  of  living  in- 
crease •  •  •  . 

Flushed  with  their  victory  on 
Gramm-Latta— the  Stockman  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  decided  it  now 
had  enough  muscle  to  take  on  the 
senior  citizens— pledges  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  The  Gramm- 
Latta  vote  opened  the  gates  and  today 
some  are  pulling  out  musty  old  files  on 
every  conceivable  antipeople  propos- 
al—including elimination  of  social  se- 
curity. 

Apologists,  of  course,  are  quick  to 
suggest  that  the  administration  pro- 
posal is  simply  a  means  of  saving  the 
basic  program  and  the  pledges  remain 
intact,  even  if  the  program  does  not. 
This  is  nice  Potomac  doublespeak,  but 
it  is  not  selling  among  people  who 
have  looked  on  social  security  as  a 
secure  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  guess  is  that  David 
Stockman  and  his  crowd  see  the 
present  proposal  as  simply  a  way  sta- 
tion on  the  route  to  even  more  drastic 
reductions  of  social  security — on  the 
road  to  a  voluntary  program  or  a  pri- 
vate retirement  plan  operated  by  a 
consortium  of  insurance  conglomer- 
ates at  whatever  rate  the  market  will 
bear. 

Clearly.  Mr.  Stockman  wants  more 
now.  No  sooner  had  the  shock  waves 
of  the  first  aiuiouncement  of  social  se- 
curity cuts  hit  than  Mr.  Stoclunan 
came  up  with  another  proposal— to 
defer  not  only  next  July's  cost-of- 
living  increase,  but  to  defer  the  July 
1981  increase  as  well.  Some  of  the 
cooler  heads  in  the  administration 
quickly  moved  to  scotch  that  proposal, 
but  rest  assured  that  Mr.  Stockman 
continues  quietly  to  fondle  the  plan  in 
the  recesses  of  the  OMB. 

The  proposal,  as  it  now  stands, 
would  mean  a  loss  of  $24  billion  a  year 
to  social  security  recipients.  A  substan- 
tial part  of  the  cuts  come  through  a 
sharp  reduction  in  benefits  to  those 
who  retire  at  age  62.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly cruel  cut  since  most  early  retirees 
are  forced  out  of  the  market  by  poor 
health  and  layoffs  in  a  sagging  econo- 
my. In  some  cases,  apparently  early  re- 
tirement has  been  locked  into  long- 
term  collective-bargaining  agreements 
and  similar  contracts.  The  administra- 
tion proposal  would  reduce  these  re- 
cipients to  a  subpoverty  level. 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  that 
the  social  security  program  needs  to 
be  examined  closely  and  that  there 
must  be  long-term  stability.  The  short- 
term  problems,  however,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  rationale  for  a 
general  dismantling. 

A  number  of  persons,  including 
former  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Robert  Ball,  have  suggested  that  the 
social  security  system  be  allowed  to 
draw  on  the  General  Treasury  to  meet 
short-term  swings  which  temporarily 
affect  the  system's  solvency.  This 
seems  to  make  good  economic  sense. 
This  same  type  of  Treasury  draw  is  in 
place,  in  fact,  for  the  various  Govern- 
ment insurance  programs  which  insure 
deposits  at  financial  institutions.  Com- 
missioner Ball  suggested  various  ad- 
justments in  social  security  taxes, 
offset  by  income  tax  credits,  as  well  as 
allowing  borrowing  among  the  social 
security  system's  three  trust  funds  as 
a  means  of  keeping  the  system  solvent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hard-working  Ameri- 
cans have  paid  into  the  social  security 
system  as  an  insurance  policy.  They 
have  trusted  their  Government  to  pro- 
tect their  benefits— benefits  they  have 
earned  through  the  years.  If  this  ad- 
ministration is  unwilling  to  meet  com- 
mitments and  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment rights,  the  Congress  should 
make  certain  that  we  do  meet  our  obli- 
gations to  the  senior  citizens  who  have 
met  their  obligations  to  the  fund  and 
society  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reform  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  cannot  be  accomplished 
through  the  meat-ax  approaches  of 
David  Stockman's  OMB.  Changes  in 
the  system,  where  they  are  required, 
must  lie  carefully  worked  out,  not  put 
together  in  overnight  sessions  at 
OMB.  Any  changes  must  be  equitable 
and  they  must  t>e  phased  into  the  pro- 
gram in  a  gradual  manner  and  they 
must  assure  that  the  basic  benefits  of 
social  security  remain.* 


ADMINISTRATION  RIPS  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SAFETY  NET 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marlu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House's  vote  on  the  budget  was  hardly 
over  when  President  Reagan,  in  the 
name  of  saving  the  social  security 
system,  began  a  campaign  for  major 
reductions  in  pension  benefits.  The 
proposed  changes,  we  are  told,  will  not 
hurt  current  beneficiaries,  and  the 
President,  we  are  told,  wishes  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional  retirement  age  of 
65.  However,  an  examination  of  the 
changes  indicates  the  proposals  would 
hit  hardest  those  persons  who  are  a 
few  years — or  a  few  months— away 
from  retirement.  And  while  at  the 
moment  the  proposal  seems  to  have 


been  withdrawn  as  far  as  1981  is  con- 
cerned, the  administration  has  not 
dropped  its  proposal  to  postpone  the 
social  security  cost-of-living  increase 
for  current  beneficiaries  until  October 
1  in  future  years. 

This  assault  on  the  hard-earned  re- 
tirement rights  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans is  all  the  more  shocking  because 
it  is  unnecessary.  The  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system  can  be  assured— 
and  the  burdensome  social  security 
payroll  tax  on  both  employees  and  em- 
ployers can  even  be  reduced— simply 
by  funding  medicare  from  the  general 
revenues  instead  of  the  social  security 
trust  fimd. 

EARLY  RETIRElCXirr 

Presently,  individuals  may  retire  at 
age  62  and  receive  social  security  bene- 
fits. To  offset  the  additional  expendi- 
tures from  the  social  security  fund,  in- 
dividuals who  retire  at  age  62  receive 
80  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  monthly 
benefits  which  they  would  otherwise 
receive  if  they  retired  at  age  65.  The 
administration  would  cut  this  tiack  to 
55  percent.  On  this  basis,  the  si>ouse's 
benefit  which  is  one-half  of  the  pri- 
mary wage  earner's  benefit  would  be 
reduced  from  40  to  27.5  percent  of  the 
benefit  at  retirement  age  65. 

As  many  as  70  percent  of  workers 
now  retire  and  begin  drawing  benefits 
before  the  age  of  65.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  those  who  take  early  retire- 
ment do  so  Ijecause  of  poor  health  or 
because  they  have  been  laid  off  and 
carmot  find  other  work.  Although  the 
adminstration  says  its  proposals  would 
preserve  the  traditional  retirement 
age  of  65,  they  would  in  fact  be  creat- 
ing penalties  for  those  who  are  forced 
to  retire  early  or  who  have  planned 
for  early  retirement  on  the  basis  of 
only  a  20-percent  reduction  in  their 
benefits. 

E]arly  retirees  would  be  penalized  in 
another  way.  Not  only  would  they  re- 
ceive a  lower  benefit  under  the 
Reagan  social  security  propofsal.  but 
they  would  also  t>e  denied  social  secu- 
rity student  benefits.  The  student 
benefits  are  available  to  social  security 
recipients  with  dependent  children  age 
18  to  22  who  are  attending  school.  The 
Reagan  proposal  evidently  leaves  the 
student  benefit  intact  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  retire  later,  although  the 
student  benefit  is  not  a  means-tested 
benefit.  Apparently,  the  student  bene- 
fit would  be  a  reward  for  delaying 
early  retirement  on  drastically  re- 
duced benefits.  However,  the  proposal 
also  includes  a  "cap"  on  family  bene- 
fits—at 150  percent  of  the  woricer's 
primary  benefit,  rather  than  188  per- 
cent which  is  current  law— thus  dimin- 
ishing the  possibility  of  delivering  the 
reward  of  a  student  benefit  to  workers 
with  dependent  spouses  who  receive 
social  security  benefits,  since  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount,  and  the 
spouse's  benefit,  would  equal  150  per- 
cent of  the  basic  benefit  received. 


If  these  changes  are  approved  by 
Congress,  any  individual  who  was 
plaiuiing  early  retirement  starting 
next  year  would  be  affected.  The  fi- 
nancial problems  these  changes  would 
impose  on  persons  nearing  retirement 
are  not  the  lund  of  problems  that  can 
be  solved  in  a  matter  of  months.  They 
are  significant  burdens,  which  would 
persist  throughout  a  worker's  retire- 
ment years. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  not  con- 
sider reform  to  encourage  individuals 
to  continue  working  and  contributing 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
But  the  better  way  would  be  to  set  up 
a  system  of  incentives  for  working 
longer,  not  a  system  of  additional  pen- 
alties for  retiring  before  age  65. 

PHASE- IN  rORlCnLA  REDUCTION  FOR  BENEFTTS  AT 
ACE  65 

The  administration  proposes  modify- 
ing the  benefit  formula  so  that  initial 
benefits  to  recipients  who  retire  at  65 
will  be  from  4  to  9  percent  less  than 
provided  under  current  law.  This 
change,  which  would  be  phased  in  over 
a  period  of  5  years,  while  not  an  incen- 
tive to  delay  retirement,  would  result 
in  social  security  recipients  with  iden- 
tical earnings  and  work  records  receiv- 
ing different  levels  of  social  security 
benefits.  Moreover,  the  individual  who 
retired  later  would  receive  less.  Even 
juatiiming  the  most  favorable  economic 
forecast,  it  is  likely  that  those  who 
retire  in  future  years  wUl  be  hurt  by 
this  change. 

REITRElfENT  EARNINGS  LIMITATION 

The  elimination  of  any  ceiling  on 
outside  earnings,  which  the  adminis- 
tration proposes,  is  the  only  positive 
incentive  proposed  for  workers  to  keep 
on  working  past  retirement  age.  But 
this  incentive,  it  is  estimated,  would 
cost  the  social  security  trust  fund  an 
extra  $6.5  billion  in  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  One  may  well  wonder  what 
fiscal  objective  this  would  achieve. 
Moreover,  of  the  workers  who  would 
normally  retire  before  age  65.  who  can 
be  expected  to  continue  working  past 
retirement  age  to  take  advantage  of 
this  provision?  Certainly  not  those 
who  are  physically  unable  to  work,  nor 
those  who  carmot  find  worlt,  nor  those 
whose  preretirement  earnings  are  so 
low  that  retiring  on  a  fixed  income  is 
an  acceptale  alternative  to  working  for 
pay.  It  will  not  be  the  widow  who 
works — sometimes  for  the  first  time- 
after  her  husband's  death  until  she 
reaches  the  age  for  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  this  costly  concession 
will,  for  the  most  part,  benefit  people 
who  would  not  be  retiring  anyway  be- 
cause of  the  kind  of  Job  they  have  and 
the  income  level  they  receive. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Currently,  any  worker  who  has 
worked  the  minimum  number  of  quar- 
ters to  qualify  for  social  security  bene- 
fits is  able  to  receive  them,  regardless 


of  any  other  retirement  income.  In 
some  cases,  workers  take  advantage  of 
this  provision  by  retiring  with  full 
pensions  from  public  employment  and 
then  working  under  social  security 
just  long  enough  to  receive  the  mini- 
mum benefit,  which  is  heavily  weight- 
ed to  provide  a  floor  to  benefits  for 
workers  with  extremely  low  earnings 
over  their  working  life.  Congress  has 
debated  how  this  windfall  to  public 
employees  might  he  eliminated  with- 
out hurting  those  individuals  who 
depend  on  the  minimum  benefit  as 
their  sole  retirement  income. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  for- 
mula reduction  to  eliminate  the  wind- 
fall. However,  I  believe  this  move 
should  be  made  cautiously  to  prevent 
reduction  of  benefits  to  those  who 
have  earned  them  from  long-term  con- 
tributions to  the  social  security 
system.  Implementing  such  a  change 
on  the  first  of  next  year,  as  the  admin- 
istration proposes,  would  jeopardize 
the  retirement  security  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  relied  on  the  receipt  of 
social  security  benefits  to  supplement 
public  pensions.  If  this  proposal  is  con- 
sidered, it  must  be  implemented  in 
such  a  way  that  workers  nearing  re- 
tirement can  plan  adequately  for  their 
security  in  retirement  years. 

A  BETTER  ALT^tNATIVE 

It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  social 
secnuity  trust  fund  is  in  financial  trou- 
ble, and  may  run  short  within  the 
next  20  months.  It  should  be  equally 
clear  that  further  increases  in  the  pay- 
roll tax  are  not  the  answer  to  this 
crisis.  We  have  reached  the  limits  of 
the  ability  of  this  regressive  tax  to  re- 
spond to  social  security's  economic 
and  structural  difficulties. 

The  solution  is  not  to  place  ever 
heavier  reliance  on  this  tax.  or  to 
reduce  benefits  to  retirees  on  fixed  in- 
comes. The  solution  is  to  find  alterna- 
tive financing  systems  which  spread 
the  burden  of  supporting  social  secu- 
rity more  equitably  and  in  a  less  infla- 
tionary manner.  I  have  proposed  legis- 
lation—HJl.  1605— to  eliminate  pay- 
roll tax  financing  of  medicare  and 
shift  that  burden  to  the  income  tax. 
There  is  no  relationship  between  a  re- 
tiree's medicare  benefits  and  the  pay- 
roll taxes  he  paid  as  a  worker,  and 
thus  no  reason  that  these  benefits 
should  be  funded  by  the  payroll  tax. 
Under  my  bill,  a  portion  of  the  tax 
now  used  to  fund  medicare  would  be 
shifted  to  the  other  social  security 
programs  and  the  balance  of  the  tax 
would  be  repealed.  Adoption  of  this 
miproach.  which  was  recommended  by 
the  1979  Social  Security  Quadriennial 
Commission,  would  provide  a  fair  tax 
cut  for  both  employers  and  employees, 
would  insure  the  financial  stability  of 
social  security  well  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury, and  would  give  us  the  time  we 
need  to  examine  whatever  long-term 
changes  might  be  needed  to  insure 
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adequate  retirement  Income  for  retir- 
ees and  a  tolerable  tax  burden  for 
workers.* 


Kir.  Stusos. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MABTiif  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Rrtib.  for  60  minutes.  May  20. 
1981. 

Mr.  Triblk,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Bfrs.  PniwiGK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hatchxr)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Bir.  CoTTBR.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QomALiK.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoKLHO.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoTTO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dahislsom,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  St  Germain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hatchbr).  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Bflr.  LownT  of  California. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Sawtrr. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

Mr.  Dbrwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smitb  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  AsHRROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoGCRS. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Ii4r.  Oraoison. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hatcher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pattsrson. 

Mr.  Stokrs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barncs. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IRRLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr.  DiNGRLL. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  ElDWARDS  of  California. 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Applsgate. 

Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  May  20,  1981.  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

13»4.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Federal  Emenency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1395.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Malaysia  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-orlgin  military 
equipment  to  Thailand,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by 
the  Government  of  Norway  for  permission 
to  transfer  certain  U.S.-orlgin  military 
equipment  to  Turkey,  pursuant  to  section 
3(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
articles  sold  commercially  to  Egypt  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC- 17-81),  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
articles  sold  commercially  to  Venezuela 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-18-81).  pursuant  to 
section  36<c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  an 
amended  report  on  a  buUdlng  project  survey 
for  Tallahassee.  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  improve  the  operation  of  the  ad- 
justment assistan<%  programs  for  firms  and 
Industries  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  October  20. 
1976.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1601)  to  change 
the  method  by  which  payments  are  deter- 
mined and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BIIJJ3  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ZABLCX^KI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  HJl.  3467.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations under  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-55).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3481.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
pretrial  services;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-56).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BINGHAM:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3567  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-57).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Bdr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3566.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  international  security  and  development 
assistance  and  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-58).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3356.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
programs  and  the  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  97-59,  pt.  1).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3356.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  carry 
out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  pro- 
grams and  the  fire  prevention  and  control 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-59,  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3505.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1982:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  97-60,  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2803.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric,  climatic, 
and  ocean  pollution  activities  of  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-61). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2559.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-62).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  JONBB  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2526.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  fiscal  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-63).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONGS  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2596.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1981, 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-64).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3319.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  title  I  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act,  as  amended;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-65).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  23  U.  A  biU  to  extend  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  programs 
established  in  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  and  in  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-66).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2644.  A  bill  to  extend  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  programs 
established  In  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
E^lucation  Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-67).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3292.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act  of  1973  to 
extend  certain  authorizations  of  appropri- 
ations contained  In  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
68).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3045.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to 
extend  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-69). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3046.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the 
authorizations  of  appropriations  contained 
in  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-70).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3502.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
greater  coordination  and  sharing  of  the 
medical  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
(Rept.  No.  97-72.  pt.  I).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed.  

Mr.  MONTCtOMERT:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
76.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  should  place  a  plaque  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  honoring  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
an  attempt  to  rescue  American  hostages 
held  in  Iran  (Rept.  No.  97-73).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2136.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
provisions  of  such  title  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  alteration  of,  and  acquisition 
of  land  for,  national  cemeteries;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-74).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTCJOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2039.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  guarantee  home  loans  with  provi- 
sions for  variable-payment  plans;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-75).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1714.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  furnish  me- 
morial headstones  or  markers  to  commemo- 
rate veterans  who  by  choice  are  buried  at 
sea,  who  donate  their  bodies  to  science,  or 
who  are  cremated  and  have  their  ashes  scat- 
tered without  interment;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-76).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2156.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  by 
twelve  months  the  period  during  which 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  the  esUblishment 
and  support  of  new  SUte  medical  schools 
may  be  expended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-77).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3423.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  and  training  opportunities 
for  cerUin  Vietnam-era  veterans,  to  esUb- 
llsh  a  small  business  loan  program  for  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  and  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-78).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  3499.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  the 
Vietnam-era  veterans'  readjustment  coun- 
seling program,  to  provide  medical  care  for 
Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  herbicide  defo- 
liants (including  agent  orange),  to  recover 
the  cost  of  certain  health  care  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
79).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTCKDMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish 
new  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-80. 
Pt.  1).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3568.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-81).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
C^ommerce.  H.R.  3238.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Commtinications  Act  of  1934,  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorizations  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  Act  relating  to  public  broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-82).  Referred  to 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  C^ommlttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3240.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration. 
(Rept.  No.  97-83).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  VIThole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
(Commerce.  H.R.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  administration  of 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-84).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3071.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
85).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGEliL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3495.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
(Rept.  No.  97-86).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  TransporUtion  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983.  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regional  training  centers  to  assist  in 
improving  the  emergency  response  and  en- 
forcement capabilities  of  SUte  and  local 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-87.  Pt.  1). 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  3403.  A  biU 
to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
porUtion Act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  regional  training  cen- 
ters to  assist  in  improving  the  emergency  re- 
sponse and  enforcement  (spabilities  of 
SUte  and  local  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-87 
Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  C>>mmittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJt.  3398.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  for  health  maintenance 
organizations;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-88).  Referred  to  the  CkNnmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TranqiorUtion.  H.R.  3420.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1982  for  carrying  out  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  97-89,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3420.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  carrying 
out  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  No.  97-89,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transporation.  H.R.  2957.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  delete  the  limiution  on  the  use 
of  public  treatment  works  grants  for  treat- 
ing, storing,  or  conveying  the  flow  of  indus- 
trial   users    into    treatment    works:    with 
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UBOMtaent  (Rept.  No.  97-90).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Tranworatlon.  HJt.  3377.  A  bill 
authorliinc  approprlattons  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
noDperformlnc  arts  functions  of  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Perf orminc  Arts. 
and  for  the  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  97-91).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILI^ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

llr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
icea.  HA.  UI9.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  9.  1981.  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  said  bill  as  fall  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  those  committees  under  clause 
Km),  and  cUuse  1(JK2)  (relating  to  Federal 
procurement),  rule  X,  respectively.  (Rept. 
No.  97-71.  Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
HJl.  3811.  A  bill  to  provide  for  navigation 
improvements  of  certain  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  BONKESl  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dicks): 
H.R.  3812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ftmds  appropriate  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe  of  Indians  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  218 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COELHO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ei>- 
WASBS   of   California,    Mr.    HoatoN. 
Mr.  BoiTioa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  BaowM 
of     Colorado,     Mr.     PAmrrA,     Mr. 
Dixm.  Mr.  LACOMAasnio,  Mr.  B011- 
onna.  Mr.   Posd  of  Michigan,   Mr. 
RiCHMOWD.  Mr.  laxuunt.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Mihra.  Mr.  Bataus, 
Mr.     FoLiT,     Mr.     Chappkll,     Mr. 
Hnj.i».  Mr.  LowsT  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee): 
VLR.  3813.  A  bill  to  enable  producers  and 
importen  of  flowers  and  plants  to  establish 
flnuiee.  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  producer  and  consumer 
tnfonnatioii.    and    promotion    to    improve. 
maintain,  and  develop  markets  for  flowers 
and  plants;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
YLR.  3814.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 


quirements which  apply  to  mortgage  subsi- 
dy bonds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  AUbama: 
H.R.  3815.  A  biU  to  aUow  SUte  medicaid 
plans  to  provide  medical  assistance  for  insti- 
tutional services  for  mentally  retarded  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  otherwise  provided  such 
assistance  because  they  are  not  treated  as 
residents  of  the  State:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Srxlby, 

and  Mr.  Dickinson): 

HJl.  3816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 

the  exclusion  from  gross  income  of  certain 

subsistence   allowances    received   by   State 

police  officers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
H.R.  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Department    Overseas   Teachers   Pay   and 
Personnel  Practices  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Bfr.  0AYD08: 
H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  costs  of  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  and  the 
medicare   program:   to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   OAYDOS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
MoLLOHAM,  and  Mr.  MnmraY): 
H.R.    3819.    A    bUl    to    authorize   criUcal 
inland  navigation  improvement  projects  on 
the  Monongahela  and  Upper  Ohio  River 
Waterways:   to   the   Committee  on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  OUARINI: 
H.R.  3820.  A  bill  transferring  certain  Fed- 
eral property  to  the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.J.: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  estate  and 
gift  tax  equity  for  family  enterprises,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3622.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  estate 
and  gift  taxes  and  the  tax  on  generation- 
skipping  transfers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.R.  3623.  A  bill  to  amend  section  924  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
mandatory  minimum  penalties  for  the  il- 
legal transfer  of  firearms  to  Individuals  who 
use  those  firearms  to  commit  serious  crimes, 
and  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  applica- 
tion of  the  existing  mandatory  minimum 
penalty  for  use  of  firearms  in  connection 
with  the  commission  of  Federal  felonies:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  veterans'  com- 
pensation or  pension  benefits  to  which  an 
inmate  of  a  State  penal  institution  or  SUte 
hospital  is  otherwise  entitled  may  be  paid 
directly  to  the  SUte  as  reimbursement  for 
costs  incurred  in  the  care  of  such  itunate 
during  the  Imprisonment  or  confinement,  if 
the  SUte  law  requires  Inmates  In  such  Insti- 
tutions or  hospitals  to  make  reimbursement 
for  such  cosU:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3825.  A  bill  to  provide  mandatory 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3828.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  social  se- 


ctirity  beneflU  to  which  an  Inmate  of  a 
SUte  penal  Institution  or  SUte  hospital  Is 
otherwise  entitled  may  be  paid  directly  to 
the  SUte  as  reimbursement  for  cosU  in- 
curred in  the  care  of  such  Inmate  during  his 
or  her  Imprisonment  or  confinement,  if  the 
SUte  law  requires  Inmates  in  such  institu- 
tions or  hospitals  to  make  reimbursement 
for  such  costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PASHA Y AN: 

H.R.   3827.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act  of  1963, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  3628.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refunda- 
ble Income  tax  credit  for  certain  elderly  tax- 
payers for  increased  cosU  of  residential 
energy;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3629.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 

H.R.  3830.  A  bill  to  correct  the  boundary 
of  Crater  Lake  National  Park  In  the  SUte  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ao- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Atxinson,  Mr. 
Akcrxr,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER,  Mrs.  Bogcs,  Mr.  Bomior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Bubgeher.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  CuMGER,  Bdr.  Coleman,  Mr. 

CONTB.    Mr.    COITRTKR.    Mr.    CONYERS. 

Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Coughun. 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Eroabl.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware,  Mr.  Fascrll.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Forsytre.  BCr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  GoLowATER.  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Odarini,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  HErrEL,  Mr.  Hol 

LENBBCK,     Mrs.     HOLT,     Mr.     HORTON, 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffries, 
Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lagomar 
siNO,  Mr.  Lehman.  B<r.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Luken. 
Mr.  Maokmn,  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  McHUGH.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Momrr.  Bdr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
MooRHEAO,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Murfhy. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  Kansas.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Sensenbrknner, 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Wampuer.  Mr.  Weber  of 
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Minnesota.    Mr.    Whitehurst,    Mr. 

Wilson.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatron. 

and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  3631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
to  compute  the  amount  of  the  deduction  for 
payments  into  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  compensation  of  their  spouses 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mttch- 

ELL  of  Maryland.   Ms.   Oakar.   Mr. 

MURPBY,  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Brodhead.    Mr. 

MOAKLEY,    Mr.    LUNDINE.    Mr.    Ober- 

STAR,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Moftrt): 
H.R.  3632.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  Federal  an- 
nuity program  to  compensate  participants 
In  private  pension  plans  which  terminated 
before  July  1,  1974,  for  nonforfelUble  pen- 
sion benefits  which  were  lost  by  reason  of 
the  terminations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BlAGGt): 

H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  make  no  legis- 
lative changes  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  which  would  be  effective  prior 
to  October  1,  1981.  and  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  from  taking  any  action 
to  make  any  administrative  changes  in  that 
program  prior  to  such  date;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
HJ.  Res  260.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  October  2.  1981,  as 
"American  Enterprise  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April  30, 1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Pledge  of  Allegiance  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  July  2,  3,  and  4,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Faith  In  America  Weekend";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BL  ANCHARD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  recognize  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel  should  be  relocated 
to  Jerusalem:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  esUbllshment  of  a  New  World  Informa- 
tion Order  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultur- 
al Organization  (UNESCO)  would  restrict 
the  freedom  of  the  press;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.  Res.  140.  Resolution  expressing  disap- 
proval of  proposed  deferral  D81-98  relating 
to    the    Veterans'    Administration:    to    the 
Conunittee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA: 
H.  Res.  141.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  the  House  report  to  accompany 
the  bill  (H.R.  3603)  and  entitled  "Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1981"  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    SHAMANSKY   (for    himself 
and  Mrs.  Fenwick): 
H.   Res.    142.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  ttwt 


the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  should  cease  ef- 
forU  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
news  and  information  around  the  world;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

83.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada. 

relative  to  conditions  attached  to  Federal 

payments  and  benefits  to  the  SUtes:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Uxs.  FESfWICK  Introduced  a  bill  (HJi. 

3633)   for  the  relief  of  John  D.   Carroll. 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Kindness. 

ULR.  178:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  269:  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  743:  Mr.  Schulze. 

HJl.  1271:  Mr.  Rogers,  lix.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. Mr.  Nellican,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Ha- 
gedorn,  and  Mr.  Ritter. 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Gregg. 

HJl.  1376:  Mrs.  Pekwick,  Ms.  Ferraro. 
and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1542:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Bi«r.  Brown  of  Colorado.  IBi. 
Coelho,  B4r.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
ElDGAR.  Mr.  E:mery,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel, Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
B4r.  GiNN,  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr..  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Weaver, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  1714:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr. 

H.R.  1853:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  BowEN,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr.  Marriott, 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

HJl.  1861:  Mr.  Walgren. 

HJl.  1904:  Mr.  Bears. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Roemer.  and 
Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  2004:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
FuQUA.  Mr.  Panbtta.  Mr.  LeBootillier.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr.  Emery,  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Grisham,  B4r.  Mar- 
LENEE.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr. 
Whittaker. 


H.R.  2089:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chappsix.  and 
Mr.  RoussEurr. 

HJl.  2108:  BCr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Conts. 

HJl.  2208:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Banxr  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Bono* 
of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Fithian.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  HanH.. 
Iilr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Poms.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Stratton.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Miasouri. 

HJl.  2244:  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2246:  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Madican.  Mr. 
Traxler.    Mr.    Glickman,    Ms.    Mikulski. 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Staiwk- 
lahd.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Conyers.  and  Mr.  Fazio. 
H.R.  2272:  BCrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
H.R.  2389:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Loepplbr.  Mr. 
Marks,  Mr.  McCollum.  and  Mr.  Huntbb. 
HJl.  2400:  Mr.  Nelugam. 
HJl.  2530:  Mr.  Frekzel.  Mr.  Forsytre. 
Mr.  Johnston.  BCr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr. 
Butler. 

HJl.  2648  Mr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Holland.  BCr. 
Sam    B.    Hall.    Jr..    BCr.    Whittakbr.    BCr. 
McKmncY.  BCr.  Butler.  BCr.  AuCon.  and 
BCr.  Rudd. 
HJl.  2776:  BCr.  Stokes  and  BCr.  Ireland. 
HJl.  2783:  BCr.  Butler.  BCr.  Kogovsek.  BCr. 
Bafalis.   BCr.   Panbtta.   BCr.   Barnard.   BCr. 
BCarlenbb.  BCr.  Railsback.  BCr.  RoBOtT  W. 
Daniel.  Jr.,  BCr.  Berbutbr.  BCr.  Neal.  BCr. 
E>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  BCr.  Simon.  BCr. 
BCinbta.  BCr.  Erdahl.  BCr.  Ftthian,  and  BCr. 
Sawyer. 
HR.  2807:  BCrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
H.R.   2822:  BCr.   Moakley,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
sino, BCr.  Whitehurst,  BCr.  Bailey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, BCr.  Livingston.  BCr.  Peppo^  BCr. 
Gray,  and  BCr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  2826:  BCr.  Murphy.  BCr.  Gaydos.  BCr. 
Holland.    BCr.    Mottl.    BCr.    Albosta.    BIr. 
LUKBH.    BCr.     Bevill.    BCr.    Corrada.    BCr. 
BONIOR  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  AuCoin.  BCr.  Rich- 
mond, BCr.  Panbtta.  BCr.  Whitteh,  BCr.  An- 
thony, BCr.  Lehman,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Stump, 
BCr.  Duncan,  BCr.  Vander  Jact,  BCr.  Moak- 
ley. and  BCr.  Pepper. 
HJl.  2943:  BCrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
HJl.  2973:  BCr.  Mottu  BCr.  Gingrich.  BCrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Clay.  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr. 
Simon.   BCr.   Lehman.   BCr.   Foclxbita.   BCr. 
Dougherty.  BCr.  Lent,  and  BCr.  Weiss. 
HJl.  2974:  BCr.  Garcia  and  BCr.  McCollum. 
H.R.  2977:  BCr.  Beilenson,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr. 
Coelho.  BCr.  Railsback.  BCr.  Corraoa.  BCr. 
Oberstar.  BCr.  Murtha.  BCr.  Daschle,  and 
BCr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  3045:  BCr.  de  Lugo  and  BCr.  Evans  of 
Georgia. 
H.R.  3070:  BCr.  Simon. 
H.R.  3091:  BCr.  Hagedorn,  BCr.  BCarks.  BCr. 
Mopfett.  BCrs.  Heckler,  and  BCr.  Wilson. 
H.R.  3105:  BCr.  Lowery  of  California. 
HJl.  3185:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
HJl.  3238:  Mr.  Tauke.  BCr.  Scheubr.  BCr. 
BCarkby.  BCr.  Gore.  BCr.  Mottl,  BCr.  Lokbn, 
BCr.  Swift,  BCrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  and  BCr. 
Tauzin. 

HJl.  3239:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
Luken.  and  BCr.  Swift. 

HJl.  3240:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
Luken.  and  BCr.  Swirr. 
HJl.  3442:  BCr.  Holland. 
H;R.    3518:    BCr.    Ireland    and    BCr.    Ro- 
senthal. 

H.R.  3520:  BCr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coughlin,  and 
BCrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  102:  BCr.  Brodhead,  BCr.  Clausen, 
BCr.  Coelho,  BCr.  Contb,  BCr.  Cotter.  BCr. 
Daschle.  BCr.  Dellums.  BCr.  Donnbllt.  BCr. 
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Eboak.  Mr.  Pasio.  Mr.  Pnn«xr,  Mr.  Fob- 
STiHX,  Mr.  OiASiaoN.  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  IitK- 
LAMS.  Mr.  y»»««—.  Mr.  iJviNGSTOM,  Mr. 
Pashataii.  Mr.  Pktm.  Mr.  Roussklot.  Mr. 
SHimwAT.  Mr.  WnxiAMs  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
WiNM.  Mr.  WiKTR.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  DkNak- 
Dis.  Mr.  McKmNKT,  Mr.  Chatpik.  Mr. 
Rabaix,  Mr.  MouoHAii,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Pm- 
Kura,  Mr.  Wmitkhumt.  Mr.  Robbit  W. 
DAimu  Jr..  Mr.  Lownv  of  California,  Mr. 
LaPalcz.  Mrs.  Pkhwioc  Mr.  Murfhy,  Mr. 
St  Gkiuiaiii,  Mr.  Robiiisoii.  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
SxmiA,  Mr.  Jifpobss.  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
HATCHm.  Mr.  LnifsiHX.  Mr.  Hubbaro,  Mr. 
CoBRADA.  Mr.  Morrison,  Ms.  Mikvlski.  Mr. 
PouirrAiii.  Mr.  Roberts  of  KmnsBs.  Mr. 
Tbabxxb.  Mr.  Pkppkr.  Mr.  Rogirs.  Mr. 
Krmf,  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr.  Ertxl,  Mr.  Good- 
UMG.  Mr.  KiMDMBSS.  Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Hamskn 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Hyvb.  Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
LbBoutillibr.  Mr.  Jonbs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Lott,  Mr.  Archkr.  Mr.  McColldm.  Mr.  db  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Jacobs. 


Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Lobppuer.  Mr. 
Whitb.  and  Mr.  Holland. 

H.J.  Res.  160:  Mr.  Robmxr. 

VLJ.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Dobcan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Napibr,  Mr.  Stokxs,  and  Mr. 
McCoLLim. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Brbaux.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Pindlby,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs. 
Schroedbr,  Mr.  Skblton.  Mr.  Swipt,  Mr. 
Tauke.  and  Mr.  Tauzin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  38:  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Cotter. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Nelugan,  Mrs.  Snowe.  and  Mr. 

CONTE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  77:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr. 

CONYERS. 


H.  Con.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Toong  of  Florida. 
H.  Res.  128:  Mr.  SntON  and  Mr.  Wirth. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions, and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

84  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Mid- 
South  Health  Professionals  Association. 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  relative  to  funding  for 
community  health  care  centers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

85.  Also,  petition  of  the  Midwest  Archives 
Conference,  Evanston,  111.,  relative  to  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Historical  Publications 
and  Records  Commission:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  reUtive  to  elimination  of 
hunger:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreign  Affairs. 


May  19,  1981 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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U.S.  OPPOSITION  TO  INFANT 
FORMULA  GUIDELINES 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1981 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  deeply  embarrassed 
that  the  administration  has  recorded 
our  country,  alone  among  the  157 
member  countries  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly,  as  opposing  the 
United  Nation's  voluntary  infant  for- 
mula marketing  guidelines. 

This  action  was  taken  despite  oppo- 
sition from  members  of  both  parties  in 
the  Congress,  numerous  public  service 
organizations,  and  his  own  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Health, 
Dr.  John  H.  Bryant,  Dr.  Bryant  has 
stated  that  approximately  10  million 
infants  and  young  children  each  year 
suffer  trota  malnutrition,  ofttimes 
fatal,  associated  with  inadequate 
breast  feeding  and  the  use  of  substi- 
tutes. 

This  occurs  because  inadequate 
knowledge  and  sanitation  facilities  in 
Third  World  countries  often  accompa- 
ny the  swttch  from  the  nutritionally 
and  antiseptically  superior  breast 
feeding  to  formula  feeding. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  only 
opposition  to  these  guidelines— and  I 
stress  that  they  are  only  voluntary  in 
nature — comes  from  the  manufactur- 
ers of  infant  formula.  The  rationale  is 
unabashedly  profits.  Ernest  Lefever. 
the  administration's  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Human  Rights, 
who  apparently  is  also  now  responsible 
for  international  corporate  affairs,  at- 
tacked the  code's  supporters  as  "anti- 
industry  activists,  U.N.  bureaucrats, 
and  their  allies"  who  were  seeking  to 
hobble  multinational  corporations 
through  regulation.  So  much  for  Sec- 
retary Lefever's  fervor  for  human 
rights. 

Let  it  be  recorded  as  a  warning  for 
all  who  are  concerned  about  toxic 
waste  disposal,  about  infant's  and  chil- 
dren's feeding  programs,  about  the 
safety  of  children's  toys  and  clothing, 
that  in  the  first  clear  confrontation 
between  the  well-being  of  the  world's 
children  and  corporate  profits,  the  ad- 
ministration chose  profits. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include 
the  following  memorandum  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Hujnan 
Services.  Public  Health  Services. 


[Memorandum] 
DsPARTMiirr  OP  Health 

AND  HUMAM  SKKVICES. 

Public  Hxalth  Sbkvice. 

To:  The  Secretary. 

From:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Health.  Director.  Office  of  In- 
teniatlonal  Health. 

Subject:  WHO  International  Code  of  Mar- 
keting of  Breastmilk  Substitutes— Deci- 
sion. 

ISSOE 

HHS  position  regarding  support  of  the 
Code. 

PACTS 

1.  Infant  Feeding  Practices  as  a  BCaJor 
Public  Health  Problem  in  Developing  Coun- 
tries (Tab  A): 

Some  10  million  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren annually  suffer  from  malnutrition  and 
diarrhea  associated  with  inadequate  breast- 
feeding and  use  of  artificial  feeding.  Breast- 
feeding is  acluiowledged  as  superior  to  all 
other  forms  of  infant  feeding  in  terms  of 
both  nutritional  content  and  protection 
against  infection. 

Infant  formula  is  essential  to  the  nutri- 
tion of  infants  whose  mothers  cannot  or 
choose  not  to  breastfeed.  At  the  same  time, 
bottle-feeding  is  a  distinct  hazard  to  infants 
when  associated  with  the  contaminated  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  most  areas  of  devel- 
oping countries. 

The  most  serious  health  problems  associ- 
ated with  infant  and  young  child  nutrition 
in  developing  countries  are  kwashioiiier,  a 
protein  deficiency;  nutritional  marasmus,  a 
deficiency  of  both  protein  and  calories;  and 
infections,  particularly  diarrhea  and  respi- 
ratory infections.  Breastfeeding  is  of  great 
value  in  protecting  infants  against  these  life 
threatening  conditions. 

Breastfed  infants  have  an  amazing  advan- 
tage for  survival  in  the  most  contaminated 
environments  and  an  ability  to  grow  well  in 
the  first  months  of  life  with  relatively  low 
incidence  of  diarrheal  infections.  Converse- 
ly, early  weaning  and  artificial  feeding  of  in- 
fants in  these  poor  socio-economic  and  cul- 
tural settings  pose  constant  risks  and  limit  a 
child's  natural  defenses  against  enteric  and 
respiratory  infections,  while  greatly  increas- 
ing his  exposure  to  an  unhealthy  environ- 
ment. In  some  such  settings,  artificial  feed- 
ing is  associated  with  substantially  greater 
infant  mortality  rates  than  that  of 
breastfed  infants. 

2.  Domestic  Implications  of  the  Code: 
Generally  speaking,  the  relevance  of  the 

code  to  the  problems  of  infant  feeding  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  more  developed  countries  as 
contrasted  with  the  less  developed  coim- 
tries.  Whereas  breastfeeding  is  accepted  as 
superior  to  all  other  forms  of  infant  feeding 
in  developed  societies  as  well  as  in  less  de- 
veloped societies,  the  problems  associated 
with  artificial  feeding  can  generally  be  over- 
come in  more  developed  societies  where  the 
level  of  education,  sanitation  and  health 
care  are  higher— which  is  the  position  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

Because  of  the  potential  importance  of 
the  code  for  domestic  implication,  the  Sur- 
geon General  established  a  working  group 
of  HHS  scientists  to  study  infant  feeding 
practices  in  the  United  States.  We  expect  a 


preliminary  report,  prior  to  the  1981  Wortd 
Health  Assembly. 

3.  The  Controversy  over  Marketing  Prac- 
tices (Tab  A): 

Many  health  professionals  and  other  crit- 
ics claim  industry  uses  aggressive  marketing 
practices  that  lure  mothers  away  from 
breastfeeding  with  disastrous  oonsequenoes 
for  their  infants.  Industry  denies  this,  in- 
sisting they  only  meet  the  needs  of  those 
mothers  who  cannot  or  choose  not  to 
breastfeed. 

While  there  is  clear  evidence  that  bottle- 
feeding  is  associated  with  increased  infant 
morbidity  and  mortality,  there  is  no  consist- 
ent and  convincing  scientifk;  evidence  that 
marketing  practices  do  or  do  not  have  a  del- 
eterious effect  on  breastfeeding. 

4.  Development  of  Code  by  WHO  (TabB): 
Since  1974.  the  member  nations  of  WHO 

have  expressed  concerns  about  this  prob- 
lem, culminating  in  a  resolution  at  the 
World  Health  Assembly  (WHA)  in  19M  that 
WHO  should  develop  a  code  on  marketing 
practices. 

After  extensive  consultation  with  health 
professionals,  industry,  public  interest 
groups  and  governments,  WHO  developed  a 
draft  code  for  consideration  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board  (EB)  of  WHO  in  January  1981. 
The  EB  unanimously  accepted  the  WHO 
draft  and  recommended  its  adoption  as  a 
voluntary  code  by  the  WHA  in  May  1981. 

5.  The  Code  as  a  Precedent? 

The  preparation  of  the  code,  setting  forth 
principles  guiding  the  marketing  of  a  prod- 
uct, is  a  "first"  for  the  WHO.  But.  it  must 
be  made  clear  that  the  infant  formula 
issue— i.e..  its  marketing  practicea— is  seen 
by  WHO'S  Member  Governments  as  a 
health  problem  of  such  serious  dimensions 
that  it  must  be  addressed.  Analogously,  our 
Congress  took  the  unusual  step  of  iMnslng 
health  legislation  having  to  do  with  a  food- 
infant  formula— because  of  the  sertousness 
with  which  it  viewed  the  problem  of  fonnu- 
la  content  in  our  domestic  setting.  Such  ac- 
tions need  not  be  seen  necessarily  as  prece- 
dent-setting. 

6.  CriUque  of  the  Code  (Tab  C): 

While  the  code  strongly  protects  and  en- 
courages breastfeeding,  it  is  also  quite  re- 
strictive of  industry's  promotional  practices. 
Some  of  these  restrictions  would  raise  legal 
questions  if  applied  in  the  UjS. 

Since  the  code  is  in  recommendatory 
form,  however,  the  U^S.  or  any  other  coun- 
try may  disregard  those  provisions  that  are 
not  legally  or  otherwise  acceptable.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  informed  us  that 
there  is  no  legal  reason  why  the  USG 
cannot  support  the  code. 

7.  Current  Climate  of  Opinion  Interna- 
tionally: 

At  the  WHA  in  May  1980.  and  again  at 
the  EB  in  January  1981.  health  profession- 
als from  many  nations,  both  more  developed 
and  less  developed,  expressed  their  strong 
concerns  about  the  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem and  voiced  their  insistoice  that  a  code 
be  developed  and  implemented  that  is 
strong  enough  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
marketing  problem. 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  the  full  As- 
sembly without  dissent,  and  the  EB.  similar- 
ly, was  unanimous  in  its  action. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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It  U  clear  that  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  IM 
Member  Nations  of  the  WHO  are  intent 
that  there  will  be  a  code.  Further,  there  are 
particularly  strong  feellnis  amons  key  Eu- 
ropean and  developing  countries  that  any 
weakenlnc  of  the  code  is  unacceptable. 

8.  Concerns  of  Industry  and  its  Critics: 
Industry  is  generally  disappointed  in  cer- 
tain provisions,  particularly  the  prohibitions 
of:  point  of  sale  advertising,  promotional 
■awipHwy  uae  of  mothercraft  nurses,  provi- 
sion of  pay  incentives,  discount  pricing  of 
formula,  and  more  extensive  participation 
in  the  educational  process.  Some  companies 
find  the  code  unacceptable:  in  particular. 
the  three  major  U.S.  manufacturers  of 
infant  formula  are  currently  considering  a 
conaoUdated  position  against  the  code.  How- 
ever. ICIFI  (International  Council  of  Infant 
Formula  Industries)  led  by  Nestle,  has  in- 
formed the  V£.  Mission  in  Geneva  that  it  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  code  in  its  current 
form. 

Critics  of  industry  still  hold  that  the  code 
is  too  soft  and  has  too  many  loop  holes. 
They  see  the  problem  as  being  of  more  im- 
portance in  developing  countries,  most  of 
which  need  assistance  in  preventing  abuses 
in  marketing  practices,  and  they  strongly 
resist  any  efforts  to  weaken  the  code;  more- 
over, they  favor  a  code  of  regulations  with 
strong  provisions  and  a  closing  of  loop 
holes. 

9.  Process  for  Developing  VA.  Govern- 
mental Position: 

An  inter-agency  task  group  led  by  DHHS 
(Bryant)  and  Department  of  SUte  (DOS- 
McDonald)  has  functioned  to  elicit  opinions 
from  governmental  and  non-governmental 
parties  and  formulated  positions  of  the 
USO  at  various  stages  of  the  code's  develop- 
ment. This  process  involved  extensive  con- 
sultations with  relevant  governmental  agen- 
cies, individual  companies  and  public  inter- 
est groups,  as  well  as  with  the  WHO  Secre- 
tariat where  negotiations  resulted  in  accept- 
ance of  substantial  numbers  of  U.S.  requests 
for  change. 

It  was  made  clear  by  Bryant  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  of  the  EB  that  our  new  Admin- 
istration would  be  reassessing  the  USG  posi- 
tion on  the  code. 

The  inter-agency  task  group  is  being  re- 
convened by  DHHS  and  DOS  to  react  to  the 
proposals  of  DHHS  and  DOS  for  a  USG  po- 
sition. 

OPTIOHS.  DISCUSSION  AHD  RBCOMMKIfDATIOIf 

1.  Option:  The  D.S.  accept  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  code  but  make  a  statement  of  its 
concerns. 

Discussion:  a.  Since  the  code  is  recommen- 
datory, the  XJJ8.  is  free  to  inform  WHO  that 
we  will  not  apply  those  provisions  that  are 
troublesome  in  our  domestic  context  and  to 
state  these  concerns  during  the  detnte  at 
the  WHA. 

b.  As  the  "ministry  of  health"  of  the  USG. 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  DHHS  to  en- 
courage a  USG  position  that  is  in  support  of 
a  code  that  would  help  protect  the  health  of 
infants,  particularly  if  the  legal  rights  of  in- 
dustry were  not  compromised. 

c.  The  question  can  be  asked,  would  it  not 
appear  patronizing  for  the  U.S.  to  approve  a 
code  that  it  does  not  intend  to  implement 
fully  at  home.  The  code's  recommendatory 
form  is  intended  to  provide  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  meet  the  widely  varying  social, 
economic  and  legal  situations  of  the 
Member  Nations. 

d.  Pros:  As  a  recommendatory  code,  we 
need  not  apply  certain  provisions  domesti- 
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cally  and  can  make  a  statement  of  our  con- 
cerns. 

Cons:  Some  parts  of  industry  may  object 
to  our  acceptance.  We  would  be  supporting 
a  code  with  which  we  are  not  in  full  agree- 
ment. 

2.  OT>Uon:  The  U.S.  try  to  open  negotia- 
tions on  the  code  for  the  purpose  of  modify- 
ing certain  provisions. 

Discussion:  a.  Extensive  changes  in  the 
code  favorable  to  U.S.  interests  have  already 
been  achieved  through  discussions  on  the 
early  drafts  of  the  code. 

b.  A  crucial  point  is  that  the  current  ver- 
sion of  the  code  is  seen  as  too  weak  by  many 
European  and  developing  countries,  but 
they  have  relented  in  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  code  in  response  to  the  pleas 
of  WHO  and  others  interested  in  achieving 
consensus. 

c.  It  is  clear  that  any  efforts  to  break  the 
existing  consensus  on  the  current  version 
would  certainly  be  resisted  and  would  likely 
stimulate  other  changes  even  more 
unacceptable  to  us. 

d.  Pros:  We  would  have  another  opportu- 
nity to  deal  with  provisions  of  concern  to  in- 
dustry. If  successful,  the  U.S.  could  support 
the  code  without  qualification. 

Cons:  Would  risk  even  more  restrictive 
language:  would  risk  conversion  to  a  regula- 
tory code:  would  isolate  ourselves  from  Eu- 
ropean allies  and  developing  countries  on 
whom  we  depend  for  support  on  other 
issues  (e.g.  Israel.  Egypt). 

3.  Option:  Oppose  or  abstain  on  the  code, 
even  in  the  form  of  recommendations. 

Discussion:  a.  Failure  to  accept  the  code 
whether  by  abstention  or  opposition,  would 
not  alter  the  course  of  its  adoption.  All  indi- 
cations are  that  the  code  will  be  adopted, 
and  most  likely  by  consensus.  Further,  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  a  statement  by  the  UjS.  del- 
egation on  the  reasons  for  its  opposition  or 
abstention  would  be  misinterpreted  and  U.S. 
failure  to  accept  the  code  would  be  read  as 
our  having  given  commercial  <»ncems  prior- 
ity over  health  concerns. 

b.  Abstention  would  have  very  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  opposition  since  in  either 
case  we  would  have  to  set  aside  the  consen- 
sus and.  procedurally,  call  for  a  vote  in 
order  to  record  our  opposition  or  abstention. 

c.  Any  provisions  the  UJS.  is  concerned 
about  need  not  be  applied  domestically. 
With  respect  to  provisions  that  affect  indus- 
try internationally,  industry  must  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  importing 
country,  and  U.S.  opposition  to  the  code 
would  not  gain  relaxation  of  such  require- 
ments. 

d.  Pros:  Would  indicate  to  industry  the 
willingness  of  the  USG  to  go  on  record  in 
opposition  of  the  code:  would  indicate  to 
WHO  our  concerns  for  a  code  which  we  be- 
lieve overrestrictive. 

Cons:  U.S.  opposition  would  not  inhibit 
adoption  of  the  code.  U.S.  would  be  seen  as 
favoring  corporate  interests  at  the  expense 
of  infant  health.  U.S.  would  be  completely 
isolated  in  its  position,  which  could  have 
deleterious  effects  in  terms  of  support  we 
would  need  ( from  such  countries  as  Mexico. 
Nigeria.  Algeria,  India.  Norway.  Sweden. 
Kenya.  Jamaica)  on  other  important  issues, 
such  as  those  involving  Israel  and  Egypt. 

RECOMMEMDATION 

That  you  support  Option  1. 

John  H.  Bryant.  M.D. 
Prepared  by:  RBelmont/JBryant 


May  19,  1981 


[Memorandum] 
Dbpartmert  or  Health  and  Human 
Services.   Pubuc  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

i4pni  9.  1981. 
To:  Members  of  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Marketing  of  Breastmllk  Substitutes. 
Prom:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 

naUonal  Health/OASH. 
Subject:  Studies  on  Relationships  Between 
Use  of  and/or  Marketing  of  Infant  For- 
mula and  Breast  Feeding. 
During  recent  consultations  on  the  Code 
of   Marketing    for   Breastmilk   Substitutes, 
references   were   made   to   several   studies. 
Members  of   the   Interagency  Task   Force 
asked  for  information  about  those  studies. 
They  are  briefly  summarized  here: 

I.  "Do  Infant  Formula  Samples  Affect  the 
Duration  of  Breast  Feeding?  A  Randomized 
Controlled  Trial  in  Canada. "  Bergerin,  Y.; 
Kramer.  M.:  Dougherty.  C,  Departments  of 
Pediatrics  and  Epidemiology.  McGiU  Uni- 
versity. ' 

450  women  who  were  intending  to  breast 
feed  their  infants  were  divided  randomly 
into  two  groups,  one  was  given  Infant  for- 
mula samples  at  the  time  of  discharge,  the 
other  did  not  receive  samples.  The  mothers 
were  then  interviewed  by  telephone  at  4.  8 
and  13  weeks  after  discharge  to  determine 
their  feeding  patterns.  The  mothers  did  not 
luiow  they  were  part  of  a  study,  and  the  in- 
terviewers did  not  luiow  to  which  study 
group  the  women  belonged. 
The  results  showed,  in  part,  the  following: 

PERCENT  Of  MOTHERS  CONTINUING  TO  BREAST  FEED  AT  4 
WEEKS  POST-PARTUM 
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Concluaion 

This  study  indicates  that  in  this  developed 
country  (Canada),  women  who  receive 
infant  formula  samples  were  more  likely  to 
terminate  breast  feeding  early  and  more 
likely  to  add  solid  foods  within  the  first  8 
weeks.  The  findings  for  less  educated 
women  and  women  who  were  ill  were  highly 
significant  statistically. 

II.  "Impact  of  Legislation  Restricting  the 
Availability  of  Feeding  Bottles  in  Papua. 
New  Guinea,"  John  Biddulph.*  New  Inter- 
nationalist. October  1980. 

In  July  1977.  Papua.  New  Guinea  passed 
legislation  banning  the  advertising  of  milks 
for  bottle  feeding  and  requiring  that  feed- 
ing bottles,  teats  and  dummies  be  available 
only  on  prescription  by  authorized  health 
workers.  The  health  worker  is  also  required 
to  give  instructions  on  how  to  prepare  the 
milk  in  correct  strength  and  on  hygienic 
measures  to  make  bottle  feeding  safer. 

Prior  to  this  legislation,  in  1975  and  1976. 
a  survey  in  Port  Moresby  showed  that  ■/!>  of 
the  children  under  2  had  been  ariificially 
fed,  and  that  69%  of  artificially  fed  children 


■  Abstract  submitted  to  Association  for  Pediatric 
Ambulatory  Care. 

'Professor  of  Child  Health.  University  of  Papua 
New  Guinea. 
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were  malnourished  (weight-for-age  leas  Uum 
80%  of  the  standard),  compared  with  36%  of 
breast  fed  children. 

In  1979.  20  months  after  the  legislation, 
the  proportion  breast  feeding  had  increased 
to  88%  with  a  reduction  in  malnutrition. 
There  has  also  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  nimiber  of  infants  under  6  months  ad- 
mitted to  the  major  hospital  with  gastroen- 
teritis, together  with  a  similar  decline  in 
deaths  from  gastroenteritis  associated  with 
bottle  feeding. 

ConclutUm 

This  legislation  has  had  a  major  impact 
on  the  promotion  of  breast  feeding,  being 
associated  with  a  decline  in  artificial  feed- 
°  ing,  a  decline  iin  malnutrition  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  a  reduction  in  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality of  gastroenteritis  associated  with 
botUe  feedinc. 

HI.  "Research  Project  on  the  Impact  of 
Dietary  Habits  on  the  Nutritional  Condition 
of  Nursing  Infants  and  Preschool  ChlldreiL" 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  of  the  Sao 
Paulo  Schcwl  of  Medicine.  BrasU. 

The  purposes  of  this  project  were,  among 
other  things: 

To  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in 
breast  feeding  in  the  low  income  population; 

To  Identify  the  health  services  used; 

To  identify  the  impact  on  breast  feeding 
of  advertising  of  milk  products  among  the 
tjirget  population,  institutions  and  health 
professionals. 

Finding* 

72  percent  of  mothers  begin  bottle  feeding 
during  the  first  month  of  life.  The  introduc- 
tion of  bottle  feeding  occurs  most  frequent- 
ly between  the  second  an  sixth  days; 

The  nutritional  condition  of  bottle  fed  in- 
fants was  considerably  worse  than  in  breast 
fed  infants; 

Of  infants  admitted  to  the  hospital,  95% 
had  been  weaned  and  only  5%  exclusively 
breast  fed  through  the  sixth  month; 

Among  infant  deaths  reported,  all  had  re- 
ceived bottles  in  the  first  month  of  life; 

40.9%  of  the  doctors  serving  these  popular 
tions  do  not  fully  believe  in  breast  feeding 
as  a  good  method  for  the  first  months  of 
lUe; 

81.8%  of  the  doctors  believe  that  free  dis- 
tribution of  milk  may  be  contributing  to  re- 
duction of  the  breast  feeding  period,  but  all 
regard  such  distribution  as  essential; 

Powdered  milk  is  treated  in  popular  publi- 
cations as  a  result  of  scientific  progress,  con- 
stituting a  "drug  product"  with  a  high  con- 
tent of  nutrients; 

Advertising  reaches  the  doctor  through  a 
variety  of  educational  and  scientific  chan- 
nels sponsored  by  Industry; 

All  medical  residents  in  hoqiital  schools 
had  contacts  with  representatives  of  Nestle 
at  least  once  a  month; 

Industries  present  themselves  at  materni- 
ty clinics  as  providers  of  services  of  high 
technical  and  scientific  quality,  taking  part 
in  the  planning  and  installation  of  milk  dis- 
pensaries; 

Only  6%  of  mothers  interviewed  received 
information  on  breast  feeding  at  the  mater- 
nity clinics; 

Between  1974  and  1979  advertising  ex- 
penditures for  the  marketing  of  milk  in 
Brazil,  using  the  mass  communication 
media,  exceeded  that  for  all  other  catego- 
ries of  f(x>d  and  was  surpassed  only  by  ciga- 
rettes and  soap,  the  outlays  rising  eleven- 
fold from  1974  ($151,000)  to  1979 
($1,637,000). 

Conclvsion 

This  low  income  urban  population  in 
Brazil  has  a  very  high  rate  of  bottle  feeding 
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due.  according  to  the  study,  to  advertising 
of  breast  milk  substitutes  to  the  general 
public,  and  to  recommendations  by  the 
health  professionals  to  mothers  that  they 
use  breastmilk  substitutes.  The  health  pro- 
fessions, in  turn,  are  heavily  influenced  by 
industry.  These  data  show  association,  but 
the  studies  are  not  designed  to  prove  cause 
and  effect  relationships. 

SnifMARIZING  COlOfENTS 

In  the  context  of  our  discussions  on  the 
International  Code  of  Marketing  Breastmilk 
Substitutes,  these  three  studies  are  inform- 
ative. 

The  Canadian  study  in  which  the  provi- 
sion of  samples  to  breast  feeding  mothers 
resulted  in  a  shorter  duration  of  breast 
feeding,  would  appear,  at  least  in  this  in- 
stance, to  contradict  industry's  position  that 
there  are  no  scientific  studies  that  show  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  mar- 
keting practices  and  declines  in  breast  feed- 
ing. 

The  Papua  New  Guinea  experience  in 
which  baiming  advertising  and  limiting  the 
availability  of  feeding  bottles  resulted  in 
marked  Increases  in  breast  feeding  and  im- 
provements in  infant  health,  help  to  answer 
the  question,  would  the  Code  work?  While 
Papua  New  Guinea  did  not  introduce  the 
Code,  they  took  similar  actions  with  positive 
results. 

The  Brazil  study  associates  the  very  high 
rates  of  bottle  feeding  and  infant  malnutri- 
tion with  a  combination  of  factors,  includ- 
ing: advertising  of  milk  products  through 
the  mass  media;  and  the  role  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, presiunably  influenced  by  indus- 
try, who  discourage  women  from  breast 
feeding. 

John  H.  Bryant.  MJ>.« 
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MX  BASING  SYSTEM  DEBATE  IS 
OVER 


THE  ROSENSTEIN  FAMILY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
2  years  ago,  I  rose  to  speak  for  the  Ro- 
senstein  family,  which  had  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  exit  visas 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  called  upon 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  exert 
pressui-e  on  the  Soviet  Government  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  oppression 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  have  had 
little  tangible  effect  in  helping  to  free 
the  Rosensteins.  and  others,  who 
simply  want  to  raise  their  children  in 
their  Jewish  homeland,  with  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, history,  and  culture. 

In  the  97th  Congress.  I  wish  to  call 
upon  my  colleagues  on(%  again  for 
their  assistan(^e  on  behalf  of  the  Ro- 
sensteins. I  urge  that  we  renew  our  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  all  Soviet  Jews.  We 
must  not  forget  families  like  the  Ro- 
sensteins, whose  harassment  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  their  human 
rights.  We  must  continue  our  efforts.* 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  the  MX  basing  system  is 
over.  We  should  recognize  that  fact, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  the  more 
pressing  defense  questions. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  said 
the  basing  system  had  an  element  of 
the  unreal  about  it.  And  that  was 
before  the  Air  Force  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  turn  Utah  and  Nevada  into  a 
nuclear  sponge. 

Getting  bogged  down  in  the  basing 
system  debate  diverts  oiu-  attention 
from  more  pressing  defense  issues.  We 
should  face  the  fact  that  our  Minute- 
man  missile,  the  product  of  old  tech- 
nology, is  due  for  replacement.  The 
MX  missile  is  probably  the  replace- 
ment we  need. 

But  the  basing  system  has  no  similar 
need  attached. 

Bob  Ingle's  article,  which  follows 
below,  will  help  us  see  that  it  is  time 
to  put  the  MX  basing  system  debate 
behind  us.  Perhaps  then  we  can  move 
on  to  those  issues  that  will  produce  se- 
curity. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution.  May  IS. 
1981] 

The  Penta(k>n's  Answer  To  Disnetiamd 
(By  Bob  Ingle) 

In  the  early  1950s,  our  government  ex- 
ploded a  series  of  11  nuclear  weapons  in 
southern  Utah  near  the  town  of  St.  George. 
The  populace  didn't  worry— the  government 
said  it  was  nothing  to  be  concerned  about— 
and  besides  that  the  people  were  patriotic. 

A  year  later  a  movie  was  filmed  in  the 
area.  "The  Conqueror"  featured  such  greats 
as  John  Wayne  and  Susan  Hayward.  last 
year  People  magazine  tracked  down  150  of 
the  220  cast  and  crew  members  and  found 
that  91  of  them  had  contracted  cancer. 
Forty -six  of  the  91  died,  induding  of  course, 
Wayne  and  Hayward. 

I  bring  this  up  because  this  week  Dr. 
Edwin  B.  Firmage.  a  high  priest  in  the 
Mormon  church  and  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  dropped  by  to  campaign 
against  building  a  MX  missile  base  in  the 
Southwest.  The  MX  proposal  is  a  little  like 
Disneyland,  a  little  like  the  MARTA  rapid 
rail  service  under  downtown  Atlanta  and  a 
lot  like  other  loony  schemes  the  Pentagon 
has  thought  up  to  waste  billions  of  dollars. 

It  involves  digging  up  to  4.600  holes  over  a 
12.000-square-mLle  area.  Missiles  each  pack- 
ing the  equivalent  of  280  Hiroshima  bombs 
would  be  shuttled  aroiwd  on  cars  on  rail- 
road tracks,  the  idea  being  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians attack  they  never  could  be  sure  which 
of  the  200  missQes  was  in  which  hole  be- 
cause we  would  keep  moving  them. 

Backers  of  this  insane  scheme  want  to  dig 
up  some  of  the  area  around  St.  George. 
What  of  the  men  and  women  who  would  be 
working  on  the  project,  which,  by  the  way, 
would  cost  $50  billion  (a  Pentagon  estimate, 
subject  to  change  upward,  natch)  and  be 
bigger  than  the  Alaska  pipeline  project? 
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RadkwcUve  matter  is  mixed  with  the  sand 
and  aoU  and  will  be  disturbed  and  kicked  up 
when  the  dining  and  hauling  starts.  The 
Air  VoTxx  has  an  answer  to  that— the  work- 
era  can  wear  masks.  While  that  might  keep 
most  of  the  particles  out  of  their  lungs,  how 
about  the  matter  that  touches  other  parts 
of  their  bodies? 

Would  the  local  residents  have  to  wear 
masks  34  hours  a  day?  And  how  about  the 
dust  kicked  up  and  blown  eastward  by  the 
prevailing  winds?  Would  the  Air  Force  fur- 
nish every  man.  woman  and  child  from 
Utah  to  the  Eastern  Seaboard  with  a  surgi- 
cal mask? 

Joe  Orlggs.  a  builder  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  stands  to  get  very  wealthy  off  the 
project.  He  opposed  it.  though.  He  said 
stirred-up  leftover  nuclear  waste  is  not  the 
only  problem  for  workers,  residents  and 
people  downwind. 

There  is  a  member  of  the  zeolite  family  in 
the  soil  called  erlonite.  he  told  me.  "It  is  like 
asbestos  when  it  occurs  in  a  critical  particle 
sise.  Like  asbestos,  when  inhaled,  it  appar- 
ently can  cause  cancer.  There  have  been 
many  deaths  of  this  nature  in  Turkey.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  area  by  geologist  Ken- 
neth Defeyes  of  Princeton.  He  spot-checked 
three  of  the  vaUeys  where  MX  Is  to  be  de- 
ployed and  found  large  concentrations.  He 
reported  it  to  the  Pentagon,  but  there  was 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  draft  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement." 

That  impact  statement,  according  to 
Griggs,  makes  interesting  reading  indeed: 

"In  the  water  section  the  Air  Force  says 
they  won't  use  water  to  keep  down  the  dust. 
In  the  air  poUution  section,  they  say  to  keep 
down  the  dust,  they  wUl  spray  water  on  it." 
Water  is  a  critical  factor  since  most  of  the 
area  in  Utah  and  Nevada  targeted  for  this 
project  gets  less  than  eight  inches  of  pre- 
cipitation all  year. 

What  really  irks  Firmage.  the  law  profes- 
sor, is  the  "great  sponge"  theory  all  of  this 
is  based  on.  The  idea  is  that  with  so  many 
holes  to  worry  about,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  use  all  of  their  land-based  missiles 
to  get  the  MX  system.  And  while  they're  de- 
pleting the  storeroom,  we  can  get  them  with 
our  missiles  based  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  the  radiation  from  all  those  ex- 
plosions in  the  Southwest  would  drift  east- 
ward and  wipe  out  the  Midwest  and  East 
and  doom  everybody  else  to  starvation. 

There's  got  to  be  a  better  way  than  ruin- 
ing Nevada  and  Utah,  endangering  the  rest 
of  us  by  attracting  attack  to  our  Southwest. 
The  MX  can  be  based  on  submarines  or 
ships  or  both.  We  ought  to  do  it. 

President  Reagan  has  to  decide  about  the 
MX  deployment  in  the  next  few  months. 
Let  him  hear  from  you  and  send  a  copy  to 
Sens.  Sam  Nunn  and  Idack  Bdattingly  and 
your  House  member.* 
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miles  from  here.  The  aiircnft  was  on  a 
routine  training  mission. 

Eighteen  of  those  aboard  the  Jet 
were  assigned  to  the  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Divisions  2950th  Test  Wing.  Two 
were  wives  of  the  Air  Force  men.  and 
one  was  a  civilian  technician. 

They  were  heroes,  because  they 
made  the  greatest  sacrifice  for  their 
country. 

Even  in  peacetime,  we  are  shatter- 
ingly  reminded  of  the  dangers  faced 
by  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
It  is  a  lesson  we  too  often  forget— that 
the  price  of  our  national  defense  is 
measured  in  more  than  Just  dollars 
and  cents.  Yet  those  who  work  with 
the  weapons  of  war  always  know  they 
serve  at  great  peril. 

There  is  a  certain  tragedy  in  the  loss 
of  soldiers  beyond  the  pale  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. It  is  as  though  the  glory  of 
war  somehow  adds  purpose  to  death. 
Yet  there  is  no  glory  in  death:  neither 
in  war  nor  in  peace.  There  is  only 
sorrow,  anguish,  and  pain. 

And  there  is  also  hope.  There  is 
hope  that  someday  the  carnage  will 
end  and  we  will  have  no  need  for 
training  missions,  or  military  Jet  trans- 
ports. It  is  the  hope  that  those  21  men 
and  women  did  not  die  in  vain,  but 
somehow  that  they  helped  move  us 
one  step  closer  to  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  peace  on  Earth. 

Until  then  we  can  only  bow  our 
heads  in  sorrow  and  let  our  hearts  cry 
out.  No  words  of  comfort  can  relieve 
the  sadness. 

The  21  who  died  came  from  all 
comers  of  the  United  Stetes.  This  is 
truly  a  tragedy  of  national  propor- 
tions. But  all  had  come  to  live  In  the 
£>ayton  area,  so  we  feel  a  particularly 
deep  loss.  They  were  our  family  and 
our  friends.  I  Join  with  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base  in  mourning  for  their  deaths.* 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX 


IN  MEMORY  OF  21  AIR  CRASH 
VICTIMS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
HI  THX  HOtTSE  or  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month.  21  Americans  lost 
their  lives  when  a  U.S.  Air  Force  EC- 
135  aircraft  from  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base  exploded  in  midair  and 
crashed  in  a  Maryland  field  alx>ut  70 


HON.  MIKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Spealter.  when  the 
Congress  considered  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  Act  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress. I  Joined  every  other  Member  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  strongly  opposed  the 
legislation  then,  and  I  still  oppose  it.  I 
therefore  was  pleased  to  read  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  an  editori- 
al which  cogently  summarizes  my  own 
views  on  this  "tax." 

The  editorial  concludes  by  steting, 
"A  'windfall  profits  tax'  serves  no  good 
purpose  In  a  free  market  in  oil  or  any 
other  product.  But  It  does  have  the  In- 
sidious effect  of  funnellng  away 
money  that  could  have  been  used  for 
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Investment  to  produce  more  of  the  oil 
and  other  goods  we  all  need." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  continue  to 
work  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body  and  the  Senate  to  repeal  or 
modify  sections  of  this  inequitable  tax. 
Because  so  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
realize  the  serious  adverse  impact  of 
this  law  on  royalty  owners,  independ- 
ent producers  and  larger  companies, 
and  its  subsequent  impact  on  consum- 
ers of  petroleum  products.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  reopen  hearings  on  the 
bills  already  Introduced  to  amend  the 
law. 

I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  read  the  WaU 
Street  Journal's  editorial  in  its  entire- 
ty, which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  19, 
19811 

OBSCKm  Propits? 

When  Congress  last  year  passed  the  false- 
ly labeled  "windfall  profite  tax,"  the  aim 
was  to  deny  oil  companies  the  "obscene 
profits"  that  were  supposed  to  accrue  from 
the  elimination  of  federal  controls  on  oil 
prices.  Shortly  after  taking  office.  President 
Reagan  acted  to  decontrol  oil  immediately 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  prescribed  date 
next  September.  OU  company  results  for 
the  first  quarter,  therefore,  gave  us  our  first 
glimpse  at  how  "obscene"  their  profits  are 
under  renewed  competitive  conditions.  As  it 
turned  out,  their  earnings  were  not  even 
risque. 

Twenty  of  the  largest  petroleum-producte 
firms  showed  a  cumulative  16  percent  de- 
cline In  first-quarter  earnings  to  about  $6.5 
billion.  This  compares  with  an  overall  2  per- 
cent earnings  drop  for  more  than  500  of  the 
nation's  top  companies.  While  some  oil  com- 
panies posted  small  gains  of  1  percent  to  15 
percent  over  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
the  bulk  chalked  up  sizable  declines  of  up  to 
85  percent. 

Exploration  and  production  activities, 
which  were  enlivened  by  large  Injections  of 
capital  due  to  decontrol,  were  generally 
profitable,  but  these  gains  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  highly  competitive  conditions 
In  refining  and  marketing.  With  the  lifting 
of  controls,  petroleum-product  prices  are 
now  being  set  at  the  margin  maintained  by 
the  more  efficient  producers.  Less  efficient 
companies,  faced  with  a  profiU  squeeze, 
have  had  to  cut  costs  and,  in  some  cases, 
close  outdated  refineries  In  order  to  keep  In 
step  with  the  market. 

In  response  to  lower  consumer  demand 
and  competitive  pricing,  Texaco  Inc.  became 
the  first  major  oil  company  to  slash  domes- 
tic inventories,  resulting  in  a  one-time  earn- 
ings benefit  of  $150  million  In  the  first  quar- 
ter. This  trend  has  spread  in  the  second 
quarter,  with  oil  refineries  cutting  back  on 
production  and  reducing  inventories.  At  the 
end  of  April,  for  instance,  UJ3.  oil  refineries 
were  operating  at  only  67  percent  of  capac- 
ity, down  from  75.5  percent  a  year  earlier. 
Now  that  controls  have  been  lifted.  Texaco 
is  also  feuding  with  Independent  oil  jobbers 
over  elimination  of  contractual  clauses  that 
amounted  to  subsidies  for  its  gasoline  mar- 
keters. 

Competition  has  become  so  keen  that  gas- 
oline price  wars  are  making  a  comeback,  at 
least  in  the  Midwest.  Several  refiners.  In- 
cluding Texaco,  have  cut  wholesale  prices 
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by  as  much  as  six  cents  a  gallon  compared 
with  a  nationwide  average  of  about  one 
cent.  Gasoline  consumption  in  the  Midwest 
has  fallen  considerably  in  the  last  year, 
down  14  percent,  compared  with  smaller 
drops  of  about  8  percent  on  the  E^t  and 
West  coasts. 

What,  then,  of  the  "windfall  profits  tax"? 
According  to  Treasury  data,  the  scheme  Is 
imposing  a  marginal  rate  of  taxation  of 
more  than  50  i>ercent  on  the  gross  receipts 
from  U.S.  oil  production.  Oil  companies,  ex- 
clusive of  royalty  holders,  paid  more  than 
$5  billion  In  "windfall  profits  taxes"  in  the 
first  quarter— nearly  as  much  as  their  total 
earnings  for  the  quarter.  But  who  Is  really 
paying  these  taxes?  Oil  economists  say  that 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  falling  about 
equally  on  the  consumers,  who  pay  the  tax 
through  prices  at  the  pump,  and  on  the  oil 
companies,  which  have  to  reduce  their  re- 
tained earnings  that  otherwise  would  have 
gone  toward  new  investment. 

Under  decontrol,  oil  companies  are  finding 
themselves  battling  on  the  hardened  fields 
of  free-market  compretition  and  not,  as  the 
soothsayers  would  have  had  it,  rolling  In 
strawberry  patches  enjoying  "obscene  prof- 
its." A  "windfall  profits  tax"  serves  no  good 
purpose  in  a  free  market  in  oil  or  any  other 
product.  But  it  does  have  the  insidious 
effect  of  funnellng  away  money  that  could 
have  been  ised  for  investment  to  produce 
more  of  the  oil  and  other  goods  we  all 
need.a 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR.'S 
SPECIAL  QUALITY  OP  LEADER- 
SHIP      , 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
13  years  since  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  a  great  deal 
has  been  forgotten  about  the  politics 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  of 
the  true  dimensions  of  Dr.  King's  lead- 
ership and  political  genius. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  in  Montgom- 
ery. Ala..  King  launched  a  new  politics 
that  issued  forth  in  the  broadest  and 
most  positive  political  coalition  in 
recent  American  history.  At  the  center 
of  his  remarkable  accomplishment  was 
the  civil  rights  coalition.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  the  present  period— 
the  widespread  sense  of  fear,  frustra- 
tion, and  isolation  that  so  many 
Americans  feel  today,  and  the  absence 
of  transcendent  moral  and  political 
purposes  that  normally  bridge  the  dif- 
ferences that  invariably  exist  across 
groups— Dr.  King's  leadership  in  build- 
ing "a  coalition  of  conscience"  was 
unique  and  awesome. 

At  a  Washington  seminar  last  April 
4  that  reexamined  Dr.  King's  legacy, 
Charles  Fager,  a  Washington-based 
Journalist  and  author,  offered  a  per- 
sonal and  close-at-hand  perspective  on 
what  constituted  Dr.  King's  special 
quality  of  leadership.  Mr.  Fager 
worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Southern 
Christian      Leadership      ConfeFence 
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(SCLC)  both  in  Atlanta  and  Selma 
from  late  1964  through  early  1966.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  books  on  King 
and  the  civil  rights  movement:  "Selma. 
1965,"  "Uncertain  Resurrection:  The 
Poor  People's  Washington  Campaign." 
and  "White  Reflections  on  Black 
Power."  B4r.  Pager's  portrait  raises  im- 
portant questions  about  the  failure  of 
politics  in  the  present  day,  and  I  rec- 
ommend that  my  colleagues  read  his 
remarks,  transcribed  from  a  tape  re- 
cording, that  follow: 

MAsm  LuTHES  KiMC.  Je.'s  Spkcial  Quality 
OP  Leadership 

Charles  Fager.  "Dr.  King's  legacy  shaped 
my  life  a  great  deal.  Again  and  again.  I  come 
back  to  thinking  about  a  characteristic  that 
seemed  to  me  to  make  him  unique  among 
his  generation  of  civil  rights  leaders  and  po- 
litical leaders.  What  made  him  unique  was 
his  ability  to  link  together,  or  to  be  the 
agent  whereby  were  linked  together,  dispar- 
ate, heterogeneous,  or  otherwise  conflicting 
constituencies.  Black  and  white  together 
was  just  the  beginning  of  it. 

"I  think  back  to  the  campaign  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  where  I  was  a  junior  staff  member 
with  SCLC,  which  at  its  peak  showed  this 
'coalition  of  conscience,'  as  he  called  it.  In 
all  of  its  glory.  He  was  able  to  get  the  var- 
ious civil  rights  groups  together  under  one 
umbrella  in  public,  when  behind  the  scenes 
they  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  squabbling. 

"The  religious  coming  together  was  amaz- 
ing. The  Board  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  for 
instance,  came  down  to  Selma  as  one  body 
and  held  a  formal  meeting  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Catholic  Church.  I  don't  think  anything 
like  that  had  happened  before.  There  you 
had  Unitarians  and  Catholics  rubbing 
elbows,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  standing  in 
the  street  all  night.  Jews  and  Baptists  to- 
gether. And  Republicans,  like  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson. Lt.  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
standing  In  back  of  a  church. 

"On  a  broader  scale.  Dr.  King  moved  with 
a  very  unusual  kind  of  ease  among  people 
who  were  regarded  as  quite  conservative,  as 
well  as  among  the  most  famous  lilierals  of 
his  day.  I  think  of  the  times  he  traded  pul- 
pits with  Nelson  Rockefeller.  It  got  to  the 
point  in  1965  when  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senators  didn't  mount  a  filibuster  against  It. 
Everett  Dlrksen  lined  up  on  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's side  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Dr.  King  was  a  good  friend  of  Walter 
Reuther  as  well  as  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  I 
tiet  those  two  men  had  very  few  other 
common  acquaintances.  He  seemed  to  be 
able  to  move  with  ease  from  an  audience 
made  up  of  Boston  Brahmins  to  a  church 
iull  of  Alabama  sharecroppers.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Dr.  King  was  the 
central  crossroads  figure  in  that  great  as- 
semblage that  he  called  'a  coalition  of  con- 
science.' 

"I  think  it  is  that  coalition,  that  existed  so 
briefly,  that  many  of  us  are  looking  back  to 
with  considerable  nostalgia,  wondering  what 
happened  to  it.  and  whether  and  how  it 
might  be  recreated  today.  I  have  reflected 
often  on  what  it  was  about  Dr.  King  that 
made  him  such  a  leading  figure  in  it.  He  was 
a  keystone  of  that  alliance,  which  changed 
American  society. 

"That  characteristic  of  Dr.  King's  is  hard 
to  get  a  handle  on.  In  a  way,  it  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  liberalism  and  conservatism,  in 
the  same  person,  the  same  time.  This  was 
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true  philosophically  as  well  as  personally. 
For  instance.  Dr.  King  challenged  segrega- 
tion, he  challenged  fundamental  principles 
of  American  society  with  regard  to  race,  he 
challenged  the  war  that  at  the  time  had  the 
support  practically  of  the  entire  Congress, 
and  most  of  American  society.  Judging  by 
the  opinion  polls.  But  he  mounted  that 
challenge  from  an  outlook  that  was  based 
on  a  very  conservative  religious  tradition. 
He  was  always  a  mainstream  Protestant 
Christian  Churchman,  a  Baptist  preacher, 
as  he  would  say  sometimes.  He  was  a  spokes- 
man for  the  poor  and  the  unlettered,  and 
somehow  he  was  also  able  to  move  easily 
among  the  wealthy  and  the  cultivated.  He 
never  lost  his  awareness  of,  and  sensitivity 
to,  the  plight  of  the  poor,  that  was  the  basis 
of  his  leadership. 

"This  was  really  a  rare  combination.  I'm 
not  sure  I  described  it  accurately,  or  under- 
stand It  fully.  Just  how  rare  it  is  In  our  po- 
litical and  social  leadership  today,  I  think, 
can  be  seen  by  the  processes  of  centrifugal 
force  fljrlng  apart,  which  since  his  death 
really  shattered  the  coalition,  and  of  the 
dozens  of  separate  and  competing  single- 
issue  and  special-Interest  groups.  It  also  is  a 
plain  fact  that  black  groups  and  white 
groups  these  days  pretty  much  go  along 
their  separate  paths,  even  among  groups 
that  are  largely  made  up  of  alumni  of  the 
movement  that  Dr.  King  built. 

"Today  we're  just  about  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  in  terms  of  what  exist 
back  in  1965.  We  had  then  a  grand,  if 
uneasy,  alliance.  We  seem  to  have  today  an 
atomized  collection  of  special-interest 
groups  where  coalitions  have  to  be  rebuilt 
around  every  new  issue  that  arises. 

"Is  there  any  way  to  begin  again  the  kind 
of  bridge-building  that  Dr.  King  exemplified 
and  contributed  so  much  toward?  I  don't 
know  the  answer  to  this.  I  have  to  admit  I 
am  discouraged  by  the  tone  of  the  rhetoric 
that  I  hear  today.  Should  we  not  cultivate 
the  ability  to  hear  and  emphasize  a  little  bit 
with  those  whom  we  oppose,  and  to  attempt 
to  learn  how  to  appeal  to  the  best  of  their 
character,  and  should  we  not  attempt  to  de- 
velop some  patience  and  faith,  as  well  as 
persistence,  in  changing  their  hearts  and 
minds? 

"I  think  that  is  very  much  a  part  of  Dr. 
King's  legacy.  He  spent  many  nights  in  the 
streets  of  Selma  insisting  on  our  rights  to 
exercise  our  first  amendment  freedom  just 
to  march  down  to  the  Courthouse.  Tet. 
again  and  again,  he  and  others  in  his  leader- 
ship group  led  us  in  singing,  'I  love  George 
Wallace  in  my  heart.'  It  didn't  mean  we 
agreed  with,  or  were  prepared  to  put  up 
with.  George  Wallace.  We  were  stniggUnc 
against  him  and  struggling  at  the  same  tiaie 
against  t«»fciny  him  the  enemy. 

"Dr.  King  and  the  alliance  he  helped 
build  was  something  of  a  shining  excepticm 
to  the  history  of  the  last  few  decades.  As  I 
look  around  at  political  life  today,  what  I 
see  iaclung  most  of  all  and  what  I  remember 
about  Dr.  King  most  was  the  ability  to  look 
beyond  and  somehow  begin  to  bridge  the  di- 
visions among  the  different  groups  in  soci- 
ety. Where  and  how  we  find  new  leadership 
that  has  that  ability.  I  am  not  sure.  I  sus- 
pect it's  most  likely  to  come  out  of  the  reli- 
gious traditions  that  underlay  Dr.  King's 
whole  career  and  outlook.  Whether  we  can 
overcome  the  challenges  we  now  face  with- 
out such  bridge-building  leadership,  I  very 
much  doubt."* 
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OPPOSITION  TO  AWACS  SALE  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  mcRJOAi* 

IN  THX  HOCSE  Or  RXPRXSOfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  their  opposition  to  the  sale 
to  Saudi  Arabia  of  enhancement 
equipment  for  F-15's  and  airborne 
warning  and  control  aircraft 
(AWACS). 

History  has  a  habit  of  creating 
errors  by  slowly  wiping  away  the  cau- 
tions that  once  surrounded  past  ac- 
tions. Such  is  the  problem  we  face 
today. 

When  the  United  States  originaUy 
sold  F-15's  to  the  Saudi's  in  1978.  the 
sale's  potential  to  tip  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  region,  both 
threatening  Israel  and  destablizing  the 
region  generally,  was  clearly  recog- 
nized. By  selling  the  planes  without 
certain  enhancement  equipment,  we 
hoped  to  limit  the  planes'  offensive 
use. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
not  only  end  that  precaution,  but  by 
adding  AWACS.  compounds  the  error 
inunensely.  The  threat  posed  by  the 
sum  far  exceeds  the  threat  posed  by 
either  part  alone.  The  impact  on  Israel 
is  clear  and  unacceptable.  The  impact 
on  the  region  as  a  whole  is  equally 
troublesome.  Israel's  security,  and  the 
stability  of  the  region,  are  already 
threatened  this  very  moment  by  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  missile  crisis 
in  Lebanon.  America  does  not  need  to 
add  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  will  have  an 
important  voice  in  final  consideration 
of  this  sale.  If  the  administration  per- 
sists in  its  proposal,  that  proposal  will 
then  be  subject  to  a  congressional 
veto.  I  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland.  (Mr.  Lohg). 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  118. 
which  prepares  us  to  exercise  that 
right  of  veto. 

Let  the  signal  to  the  President  be 
clear.  This  Congress  wiU  not  sit  back 
and  let  the  future  of  Israel,  and  the 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  be  com- 
promised.* 


HOUSE  SUPPORT  GROWS  WITH 
273  COSPONSORS  FOR  HONOR- 
ARY CITIZENSHIP  FOR  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAUPORJf  lA 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  sulMnitting   an   additional   set   of 
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names  of  our  colleagues  who  wish  to 
cosponsor  House  Joint  Resolution  220, 
bringing  the  list  of  cosponsors  to  273, 
an  almost  unprecedented  number.  The 
Senate  version  of  this  bill.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  65,  also  had  a  major- 
ity of  support  (53  cosponsors)  when  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Pell  of  April  8. 

House  Joint  Resolution  220  will 
grant  honorary  citizenship  to  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  Swedish  Diplomat,  who 
through  unmatched  heroism  and  self- 
lessness rescued  tens  of  thousands  of 
innocent  victims  from  Naxi  extermina- 
tion during  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  II.  His  incredible  deeds  are 
becoming  known  throughout  the 
world.  What  may  not  be  so  well 
luiown.  but  a  fact  which  should  make 
Americans  proud,  is  that  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg's rescue  activities  were  initiat- 
ed, financed,  and  directed  by  the  U.S. 
Government  through  the  War  Refu- 
gee Board.  Wallenberg  carried  out  this 
complex  and  dangerous  mission  at 
continuous  risk  to  his  own  life.  At  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  Soviet  soldiers 
took  him  into  custody  without  expla- 
nation. His  disappearance  into,  and  de- 
tention within,  the  Soviet  Gulag  is  one 
of  the  great  outrages  and  moral  trage- 
dies of  our  time. 

Granting  honorary  citizenship  to 
Wallenberg  brings  honor  to  our 
Nation.  By  this  legislative  act  we  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  to  him  for  his 
work  at  our  behest,  as  he  struggled  to 
save  from  the  Holocaust  the  last  re- 
maining intact  European  Jewish  com- 
munity—the Jews  of  Hungary.  We  can 
employ  the  same  technique  to  honor 
and  rescue  him  that  he  used  in  rescu- 
ing thousands— a  protective  paper,  be- 
stowing citizenship. 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  present 
for  the  Record  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 220  distinguished  cosponsor  list. 
I  invite  other  colleagues  to  Join  this 
unparalleled  group  in  a  uniquely  bi- 
partisan effort. 

House  Joint  Resolution  proclaiming  Raoul 
Wallenberg  to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  requesting  the 
President  to  ascertain  from  the  Soviet 
Union  the  whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg and  to  secure  his  return  to  freedom. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  March 

26,  1981  for  himself.  Mr.  Tom  Lantos: 
Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr. 

Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 

Applegate.  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr. 

Don  Bailey.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 

Beard.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.   BevlU.  Mr.  Blaggl. 

Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Bl&nchard,  Mi.  Boland. 

Mr.  Boner.  Mr.  Bonior.  Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brlnkley.  Mr. 

Brodhead.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 

Clarence   Brown,   Mr.   George   Brown,   Mr. 

Hank  Brown.  Mr.  John  Burton,  Mr.  Phillip 

Burton.     B<s.     Byron.     Mr.     Carman,     Mr. 

Carney.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Cheney.  Ms.  Chis- 

holm,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Coleman.  Ms.  Collins  (Car- 

dlss),  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Corcoran. 
Mr.    Corrada.    Mr.    Courier.    Mr.    Coyne 

(William).  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
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Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  De- 
Nardis.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  DUon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Dorcan,  Mr.  Doman,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Don  Edwards.  Mr.  Mickey 
Edwards,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Evans  (Etevid).  Mr. 
Thomas  Evaxu,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Ms.  Fenwlck,  Ui.  Fiedler.  Mr. 
Fields.  Mr.  Plndley,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Flthian, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  PogUetta,  Mr.  Foley.  li«r. 
Harold  Ford.  Mr.  William  Ford.  Mr.  For- 
sythe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  (SeJdenson. 

Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Olickman,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Ora- 
dison,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Green. 
Mr.  Orisham.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Guyer,  Mr. 
Tony  Hall,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harkln.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  High- 
tower.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Jones  (of  Okla.).  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  KUdee,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Leath,  Mr.  Le- 
BoutUlier,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Clarence  Long,  Mr. 
GiUis  Long.  Mr.  Lowery.  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  McCoUum,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marks,  Mr. 
Marriott,  Ms.  Martin. 

Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Michel.  Ms.  Mlkulski.  Mr. 
Clarence  Miller,  Mr.  George  Miller.  Mr. 
MineU,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mof- 
fett,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Nelson,  Ms. 
Dakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  PanetU.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins. 

Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Railsback,  B4r. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Roemer.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mrs.  Roukema.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Bfr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Shamansky, 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Skelton. 

Mr.  Albert  Smith.  Mr.  Christopher  Smith, 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Staton,  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mi.  Studds,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Swift,  Mi.  Synar.  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Vin 
Weber,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Whittaker.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Lyle  Williams, 
Mr.  Pat  WUliams. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolf, 
Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Don  Young.  Mr.  Robert  Young,  Mr. 
Zeferetti.* 
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RABBI  SAMUEL  POX:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  25  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

I         or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRB8BITATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Rabbi  Samuel  Fox,  an  out- 
standing religious  leader  in  my  dis- 
trict, who  is  celebrating  his  25th  anni- 
versary as  spiritual  leader  of  the  Beth 
Jacob  Congregation  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Dayton  Jewish  community  can 
be  proud  of  such  a  distinguished 
leader  as  Rabbi  Fox.  His  dedication  to 
Jewish  ideals  is  evidenced  by  his  tire- 
less work  for  a  range  of  Jewish-related 
and  civic  activities.  His  friendly  and 
sincere  manner  has  added  to  his  stat- 
ure as  a  leader.  He  is  respected  not 
only  in  the  Dayton  area,  but  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
orthodox  rabbis  in  the  Midwest. 

Rabbi  Fox  serves  on  the  executive 
board  of  the  Religious  Zionists  of 
America,  B'nai  B'rith,  and  Rabbinic 
Aliunni  of  the  Hebrew  Theological 
College.  He  is  a  U.S.  chaplain  serving 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
in  Dayton,  and  was  recently  appointed 
chaplain  at  the  Dayton  State  hospital 
mental  health  program.  He  is  a  former 
chaplain  at  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base. 

He  is  a  founder  of  the  local  heart  as- 
sociation, and  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  the  local  American  Red 
Cross.  He  serves  as  spiritual  adviser  to 
a  local  Buy  Scout  troop,  and  is  a  past 
board  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Rabbi  Fox  received  the  Brandeis 
Award  of  the  Zionists  of  America  for 
his  "dedicated  and  high  caliber  leader- 
ship" on  behalf  of  Israel,  and  he  has 
received  citations  from  the  Hebrew 
Theological  College.  Yeshiva  Universi- 
ty, and  the  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Dayton. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  service 
has  been  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Beth  Jacob  Synagogue  building  on 
May  4.  1980.  This  building  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
religious  institutions  in  the  Dayton 
area. 

Rabbi  Fox  has  also  held  the  distinct 
honor  of  offering  the  prayer  here  in 
the  House  Chamber,  as  well  as  in  the 
Senate. 

A  special  tribute  to  Rabbi  Fox  will 
be  held  at  ceremonies  at  the  Beth 
Jacob  Synagogue  during  the  weekend 
beginning  Friday,  May  29.  It  is  a  small 
way  to  say  thanks  to  a  man  who  has 
served  so  well  for  25  years.* 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICHIGAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu,esday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  has  been  horrified  by  the 
events  in  Rome,  Wednesday.  May  13. 
1981.  It  was  only  by  the  hand  of  divine 
providence  that  another  good  man  was 
spared  from  the  actions  of  an  assassin. 
Too  often  we  wait  to  eulogize  good 
men.  With  this  in  mind.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  a  trib- 
ute to  His  Holiness.  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  which  appeared  in  the  Thursday. 
May  14,  1981,  Washington  Post,  au- 
thored by  Haynes  Johnson. 
Pope's  HuiiAifmr  Transceitds  His  Ideologt 

(By  Haynes  Johnson,  Washington  Post, 
staff  writer) 

In  an  age  of  celluloid  public  figures,  when 
personality  traits  are  magnified  and  trans- 
mitted electronically  around  the  globe, 
John  Paul  II  has  played  a  special  role.  He 
has  been  the  most  public  of  popes,  the  ener- 
getic salesman  for  his  faith,  and  something 
more  than  a  powerful  religious  leader  whose 
views  carry  immense  political  weight  world- 
wide. 

He  has  been  an  international  celebrity, 
the  superstar  of  prelates.  He  was  made  for 
the  media  age. 

No  other  public  figure  in  recent  times  has 
stirred  so  strong  an  emotional  response. 
While  bis  views  have  become  increasingly 
controversial,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  his  character  has  not.  His  ideology 
may  be  questioned,  but  not  his  humanity. 

The  grief  and  shock  that  poured  forth 
yesterday  when  news  of  his  shooting 
flashed  around  the  world  were  testaments 
to  those  personal  traits.  In  less  than  three 
years  this  first  Polish  pope  has  captured  the 
attention  of  the  world  as  had  none  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  so  many  of  whom 
were  the  most  distant  of  figures.  That 
cannot  be  said  of  John  Paul  II. 

Not  long  after  his  elevation  to  pope,  a 
group  of  nuns  surrounded  him  and  tore  at 
his  cassock  as  if  were  some  hard-rock  star 
touring  town.  When  he  flew  from  Rome  to 
Ireland,  on  a  journey  that  would  take  him 
to  the  United  States,  he  was  almost  knocked 
down  by  the  army  of  TV  cameramen  and  re- 
porters who  surrounded  him  as  if  he  were 
the  quintessential  charismatic  presidential 
candidate. 

In  those,  and  other  ways,  John  Paul  II 
has  made  news  in  everything  he  does— and 
seemed  to  revel  in  it. 

He  has  been  popularized  as  the  singing 
pope,  the  skiing  pope,  the  swimming  pope, 
the  acting  pope,  the  traveling  pope.  He  has 
flouted  tradition,  courted  the  crowds,  held 
news  conferences,  talked  with  reporters  on 
his  plane  and  conducted  himself  differently 
from  any  pope  in  memory. 

His  personal  magnetism  became  an  in- 
stant cliche,  but.  like  all  cliches,  it  contained 
truth.  To  see  this  pope  with  people— that 
mobile  face,  all  creases  and  lines,  strong 
Jaw,  furrowed  brow,  wreathed  in  smiles- 
was  to  see  a  man  who  seemed  filled  with 
exuberance  of  life  and  sensitivity  toward 
others. 

To  an  unusual  degree,  John  Paul  II  has 
been  demonstrating  the  power  personality 
can  exert  on  public  affairs.  It  has  been  the 
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source  of  his  appeal— and  the  center  of  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  around  him. 

To  his  critics,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  his  charming  personal  characteris- 
tics—a puckish  sense  of  humor,  an  air  of  ir- 
repressible good  will— have  obscured  the 
sternness  of  his  ideological  message.  Thus, 
to  those  who  oppose  his  views,  he  has  been 
all  the  more  formidable  a  figure. 

The  reception  he  received  on  his  Ameri- 
can trip  in  the  fall  of  1979  represented 
much  more  than  acclaim  for  an  interesting 
and  new  religious  leader.  He  was  hailed  as  a 
world  leader,  it  was  clear,  seeing  the  mil- 
lions who  cheered  him,  that  this  pope  was 
filling  a  political  void  for  many  Americans 
who  had  seen  a  generation  of  leaders  de- 
stroyed or  disgraced. 

They  responded  to  him  personally  as  to 
no  other  public  figure  in  years.  Whether 
they  shared  his  theological  message  was 
something  else. 

Later,  when  his  pronouncements  on  such 
things  as  divorce,  the  family,  birth  control 
and  the  role  of  priests  and  women  in  the 
clergy  stirred  strong  reactions,  some  who 
had  regarded  him  as  liberating  force  for  the 
Catholic  (Thurch  expressed  surprise  and 
dismay. 

There  should  have  been  no  surprise,  for 
John  Paul  II,  the  first  Polish  pope,  has  been 
consistent  throughout.  His  record  has  been 
of  the  strongest  traditional  convictions  in 
terms  of  dogma  and  belief— which  be  has 
never  neglected  to  state  publicly. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  Poland,  or  had 
studied  his  record,  had  a  different  forecast 
for  the  kind  of  pope  he  would  become.  Firm, 
very  firm,  were  words  repeated  about  him 
by  those  in  the  Vatican  who  has  watched 
him.  They  were  correct. 

For  all  his  obvious  warmth  and  feeling  for 
people,  John  Paul  II  has  taken  a  tough 
stand  on  matters  affecting  the  church 
around  the  world. 

In  his  first  weeks  as  pope,  for  instance,  he 
reaffirmed  the  traditional  rule  of  celibacy 
for  priests,  told  nuns  he  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  their  wearing  secular  clothing  in  public, 
and  said  they  should  not  permit  any  femi- 
nist claims  to  overshadow  their  call  to  a 
chaste,  impoverished  and  obedient  life. 

His  first  encyclical,  framed  around  the 
subject  of  the  nature  of  man  and  his  desti- 
ny, also  struck  a  traditional  note  in  style 
and  content.  He  discussed  such  things  as 
free-wheeling  by  Catholic  theologians,  litur- 
gical excesses,  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage and  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as 
the  Mother  of  God. 

Those,  too,  should  have  been  familiar.  His 
background  in  the  Polish  church  placed  him 
in  an  older,  more  dogmatic,  more  clannish, 
traditional  brand  of  Catholicism.  Poland's 
Communist  domination  since  World  War  II 
intensified  those  strains.  The  church,  more 
than  any  other  force,  has  been  the  unifying 
vehicle  for  the  Polish  people  in  that  period. 
John  Paul  II,  the  former  Karol  WoJtyla  of 
Krakow,  was  shaped  by  those  influences. 

But  ideology,  dogma  and  national  back- 
ground aside,  he  also  has  brought  some- 
thing else  to  his  position  as  spiritual  leader 
of  the  world's  Catholics— a  humanity  that 
transcends  questions  of  theology  aixl  poli- 
tics. 

Yesterday,  when  the  shots  rang  out  in  the 
sunshine  of  St.  Peter's  Square,  other  human 
traits  emerged— derangement,  horror,  vio- 
lence. They  are  sadly  familiar  to  Americans. 
We  know  that  no  president  is  immune  from 
a  madman's  assault.  Now  the  world  knows 
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that  no  pope  can  ever  be  entirely  safe, 
either.* 


CAPT.  NICK  HAUCK 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

Ilf  THE  HOUSX  OP  HKPRKSDrTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Capt.  Nick  Hauck.  a  native  of  Mingo 
Junction.  Ohio,  was  killed  on  May  9, 
1981.  in  a  crash  of  his  Air  Force  Jet 
while  performing  as  part  of  the 
famous  Air  Force  flying  team,  the 
"Thunderblrds."  The  squadron  was 
performing  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  near 
Ogden.  Utah,  as  part  of  the  base's 
40th  anniversary  celebration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Thunderblrds 
for  nearly  a  year,  Captain  Hauck.  age 
34,  was  a  most  proud,  young  man  and 
clearly  deserved  to  be.  He  was  a  1971 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my and  was  assigned  to  the  Tactical 
Air  Force  Command  to  fly  F-4  Phan- 
tom Jets.  Captain  Hauck  was  one  of 
two  pilots  chosen  from  nearly  3,000 
applicants  to  Join  the  Thunderblrds  In 
November  1980.  He  was  a  man  who  de- 
voutly believed  in  the  Air  Force  and 
his  country  and  who  did  his  best  to 
preserve  their  high  ideals  and  princi- 
ples. 

Taken  from  us  during  the  prime  of 
his  life.  Ci4>tain  Hauck  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  dedication  and 
loyalty  that  men  of  his  stature  pos- 
sess. He  was  truly  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  knew  him  and  will  sadly  be 
missed,  and  our  deepest  sympathies  go 
out  to  his  family.* 


WmiilAM  J.  JOHNSTON  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcALirounA 

Ul  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRSSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
June  of  this  year  Dr.  William  J.  John- 
ston, superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Los  Angeles  School  District,  will  vol- 
untarily retire  after  31  years  of  skilled 
and  dedicated  public  service  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles. 

His  record  of  achievements  in  the 
field  of  education  Is  one  which  any  in- 
dividual would  be  proud  to  have.  After 
beginning  his  career  in  education  as  a 
math  instructor  at  Gardena  High 
School,  Bill  steadily  advanced  through 
the  school  system  until  he  was  chosen 
as  superintendent  of  schools  in  1971. 
This  is  a  job  which  few  men  or  women 
are  capable  of  holding  as  well  as  Bill. 
Speaking  just  in  terms  of  sheer  num- 
bers, the  district's  operating  budget  is 
currently  set  at  $1.7  billion,  and  em- 
ploys approximately  65.000  individuals 
who  serve  the  estimated  543.000  public 
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school  students.  Within  the  Los  Ange- 
les School  District  boundaries  are  654 
square  miles  in  which  the  cities  of 
Washington.  D.C..  Boston.  Providence. 
Detroit.  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland 
would  fit.  Obviously,  this  superintend- 
ent's position  is  no  simple  task;  the 
people  of  California  are  fortunate  that 
Bill  was  available  to  fill  this  demand- 
ing Job. 

While  Bill  has  worked  long  hours  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
the  children  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
he  has  silways  found  the  time  to 
become  involved  with  numerous  com- 
munity activities  and  organizations. 
He  is  vice  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
United  Way  Corporate  Board;  he  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Califor- 
nia Special  Olympics.  Blue  Shield  of 
California,  California  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers.  Foundation  for 
Teaching  Economics.  Constitutional 
Rights  Foundation.  Industry  Educa- 
tion Council  of  California.  Junior 
Achievement  of  Southern  California. 
National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
Management  Council  for  Merit  Em- 
ployees, and  the  YMCA  of  Metropoli- 
tan Los  Angeles.  Bill  has  also  made 
time  to  serve  as  an  active  member  of 
the  following  groups:  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Justice,  California 
Museum  Foundation.  Council  for 
Peace  and  Equality  in  Education. 
Invest-in-Amerlca.  Japanese  American 
Citizen  League.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art.  Los  Angeles 
Urban  League.  Los  Angeles  World  Af- 
fairs Council.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
and  the  Town  Hall  of  California. 
Through  his  Involvement  in  the  field 
of  education.  Bill  has  been  affiliated 
with  numerous  professional  organiza- 
tions; Adult  Eklucation  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  president.  1962;  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators; 
Association  of  California  School  Ad- 
ministrators; Big  Eight  Association  of 
Public  School  Districts;  California  As- 
sociation of  Adult  Education  Adminis- 
trators, president,  1969;  Council  of  the 
Great  City  Schools;  Educare.  USC. 
president,  1973;  National  Association 
for  Public  Continuing  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation; Southern  California  City  Su- 
perintendents; and  the  UCLA  Dean's 
Council.  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  10  years  southern  Cali- 
fomlans  have  been  witness  to  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  population.  It  has 
been  individuals  such  as  William  John- 
ston who  have  met  and  conquered  the 
many  challenges  which  must  be  faced 
whenever  tremendous  population  ex- 
plosions occur.  Bill  has  emulated  the 
basic  goal  of  education:  To  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  children  to  their 
full  potential  so  that  when  they  leave 
the     educational     system     they     will 
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become  contributing  members  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  is  a  man  who  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  in  working  and 
being  associated  with  him.  Without 
hesitation,  I  can  say  that  this  man's 
career  of  public  service  is  a  model  of 
citizenship.  He  has  extended  himself 
and  worked  tirelessly  as  few  people 
have  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Bill  has 
left  a  mark  In  the  field  of  education 
which  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  in- 
stead will  be  long  appreciated.  He  can 
certainly  reflect  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction upon  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  his  career  and  his  dedicated 
involvement  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
southern  California. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Bill  Johnston  for  his  admirable 
career  as  superintendent  of  schools  for 
the  Los  Angeles  School  District  and 
his  sincere  dedication  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  he  served.  Through  his 
excellent  work,  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District  has  become  one  of 
California's  finest  school  districts.  We 
send  out  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  all  their  future  endeavors  to 
Bill,  his  wife  Oma.  and  their  two  chil- 
dren. Kathy  and  Michael.* 


NOVEL  APPROACH  BY 
CLEVELAND  HOMEBUILDERS 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  tremendous  slump 
that  has  beset  the  housing  industry. 
High  interest  rates  and  uncertainty  in 
the  mortgage  markets  resulted  in  1980 
being  the  worst  year  for  housing  pro- 
duction since  World  War  II.  In  my 
own  State  of  Ohio,  housing  starts  were 
off  50  percent. 

Homebuilders  in  Cleveland  have  un- 
dertaken a  novel  approach  in  an  effort 
to  combat  these  problems.  Home 
buyers  are  being  offered  a  $2,000 
rebate  when  they  buy  a  new  house 
from  1  of  the  97  participating  builders 
in  the  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
these  builders  for  the  Initiative  which 
they  have  shown  in  imdertaking  this 
program.  Cooperative  action  such  as 
this  is  essential  if  the  housing  industry 
is  to  rebound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  details  the  rebate 
program: 

Ohio  Home  Buteks  Get  Rebates 
(By  Winston  Williams) 
CLEVELAifD.— Home  builders  here,  suffer- 
ing  from   their   longest   and   most   severe 
postwar  slimip,  have  ripped  a  page  from  the 
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auto  industry's  marketing  manual  and  are 
offering  home  buyers  a  $2,000  rebate  when 
they  buy  a  new  house. 

The  idea  has  generated  a  lot  of  interest 
among  builders  across  the  nation  and  some 
are  hailing  it  as  a  bold  step  that  could  gen- 
erate more  demand  for  new  houses  and  re- 
lieve the  battered  builders  of  unwanted  in- 
ventories. 

"I  think  it's  a  great  idea,  especially  if  it 
shakes  some  people  off  the  fence,"  said  Wil- 
liam Cheseroni,  director  of  marketing  for 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
in  Washington.  "There's  a  lot  of  pent-up 
demand.  People  are  afraid  that  they'll  buy 
now  and  interest  rates  will  go  down.  But 
they  just  keep  going  up." 

Surging  interest  rates  have  hit  new-home 
sales  harder  than  sales  of  existing  homes. 
New-home  buyers  do  not  have  the  option  of 
assuming  old  mortgages  nor  can  they  use 
many  of  the  "creative"  techniques  that 
have  aided  sales  of  older  homes. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  said  that  sales  innova- 
tions were  slowly  beginning  to  be  used 
throughout  the  nation.  One  new  marketing 
program  in  Houston  is  offering  new  homes 
on  a  "try-it-before-you-buy-it"  basis,  a  fancy 
rent-with-anoption-to-buy  plan.  And  build- 
ers in  several  areas  are  assembling  their  of- 
ferings in  one  computerized  listing. 

Individual  builders  have  often  given  dis- 
counts to  buyers,  but  the  Cleveland  plan  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  rebate  program  spon- 
sored by  a  group  of  builders.  Many  builders, 
particularly  in  the  North  and  the  Middle 
West,  have  been  devastated  by  the  slow- 
down and  several  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, according  to  real  estate  experts. 

The  monthlong  rebate  program  was  intro- 
duced a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Building 
Industry  Association  for  the  Cleveland  area 
sponsored  three  seminars  on  home  buying. 
Organizers  said  that  more  than  1,500  people 
had  turned  up  for  lectures  on  financing, 
closings  and  the  rebate  idea.  As  a  gimmick, 
each  person  attending  received  a  green 
coupon  worth  $2,000  off  the  price  of  a 
house. 

97  BtriLDERS  PARTICIPATmO 

The  rebates  will  go  to  any  buyer  who  pur- 
chases a  new  home  in  the  metropolitan 
Cleveland  area  from  one  of  the  97  partici- 
pating builders  before  May  26.  It  can  be 
used  as  part  of  the  down  payment,  applied 
toward  additional  features,  or  claimed  in 
cash  after  the  closing. 

James  Chiswell,  who  came  from  Buffalo 
three  years  ago  as  the  association's  execu- 
tive vice  president,  conceived  the  plan.  He 
predicts  that  400  or  500  more  homes — or  $27 
million  worth— will  be  sold  in  northeastern 
Ohio  during  the  month  of  the  rebate  than 
would  have  been  sold  otherwise. 

In  support  of  the  plan.  Forest  City  Enter- 
prises, a  local  company  with  diverse  hous- 
ing-related businesses,  has  frozen  the  price 
of  lumber  to  home  builders.  Forest  City  is 
also  offering  a  $3,000  rebate  on  devel<4>ed 
lots  that  it  owns. 

LENDERS  PARTICIPATIHG  IN  PLAN 

Four  lenders,  all  with  sizable  construction 
loans  outstanding  to  local  builders,  are  of- 
fering variable  rate  mortgages  starting  in 
the  12  to  13  percent  range,  for  the  duration 
of  the  rebate  period. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  we're  secretly  making 
money  on  this  but  we're  doing  it  simply  to 
help  revive  the  market,"  said  George  Hill  of 
Continental  Federal  Savings  and  Loan.  "If 
you  made  a  loan  to  a  guy  and  he's  not  sell- 
ing anything,  how  is  he  going  to  pay  you 
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back?"  he  asked  rhetorically  to  explain  why 
Continental,  a  construction  as  well  as  a 
mortgage  lender,  is  interested  in  helping 
revive  the  market. 

Cleveland  and  other  industrial  areas  in 
the  depressed  Middle  West  and  parts  of  the 
Northeast,  where  automobile  and  steel  pro- 
duction are  concentrated,  have  absorbed 
most  of  the  shocks  of  the  recent  softness  in 
the  economy.  And  home  building  in  these 
regions  is  suffering  more  than  in  other 
areas. 

In  the  Cleveland  metropolitan  area  last 
year,  housing  starts  plummeted  62  percent, 
according  to  the  Commerce  Department. 
Sales  and  starts  had  been  running  at  about 
the  same  pace  as  last  year,  builders  said, 
making  them  receptive  to  the  rebate  idea. 

"This  was  a  way  we  could  do  something  to 
help  ourselves,"  Mr.  Chiswell  said.  "And  the 
only  help  that  was  going  to  come  from  any- 
body was  from  the  industry  itself." 

Not  all  the  builders  are  quite  as  enthusias- 
tic as  Mr.  ChisweU.  "I  haven't  sold  one 
house  yet,"  said  Stanley  Levitt  of  Levco 
Homes,  a  business  that  has  been  in  his 
family  for  40  years.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  one  of  several  builders  who  op- 
posed the  program  initially.  Some  objected 
because  no  such  method  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted. Others  thought  it  would  simply 
"Iwrrow"  sales  from  some  future  period. 

Mr.  Levitt  has  changed  his  thinking,  how- 
ever. "It's  stirred  up  a  lot  of  dust,"  he  said. 
"People  needed  a  reason  to  buy.  They're 
shopping  very  carefully  now.  But  we're 
going  to  do  all  right." 

Some  area  builders  have  embraced  the 
rebate  plan  as  the  wave  of  the  future  in  the 
industry.  "It  used  to  be,"  said  Robert  M. 
Silver,  a  builder,  "that  the  builder  walked 
around  sites  with  a  piece  of  paper,  17  pen- 
cils and  a  lot  of  mud  on  his  boots  and  decid- 
ed whether  to  build.  That  was  all  that  was 
required. 

"Today  there  are  so  many  rates."  he 
added.  "There  are  five  different  indexes 
that  the  variable  rates  are  based  on.  Build- 
ers have  to  become  more  sophisticated  in  fi- 
nance and  marketing." 

Mr.  Silver  formed  his  own  home  building 
company  last  summer,  specializing  in  more 
expensive  homes,  after  working  many  years 
for  other  building  concerns.  He  now  builds 
houses  only  to  order  but  insists  he  can  still 
make'  a  profit— his  gross  margins  are  usually 
5  percent— partly  because  it  is  easier  to  deal 
with  suppliers  during  weak  periods  such  as 
this.* 


A  WARNING  ON  PENSION 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future  this  Congress  may  be 
called  upon  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
bonds  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assist  the  city  to  repay  a  part  of  its 
outstanding  debt  over  a  period  of 
years  while  maintaining  a  balanced 
budget  during  the  period  of  the  bond 
indebtedness. 

One  of  the  significant  problems  to 
be  faced  by  the  city  as  they  attempt  to 
enter  the  bond  market  and  stay  within 
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their  budget  constraints  will  be  their 
ongoing  obligations  to  the  city  pension 
fund. 

A  recent  Washington  Post  editorial 
examined  many  of  the  potential  prob- 
lems the  city  will  face  in  resolving  its 
pension  liabilities.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  informative  and  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  share  it 
with  them. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cmr  Pkhsioms:  Avoidimc  a  Crash 


Out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye,  he  sees  the 
other  car.  It's  coming  surely  and  steadily. 
But  foot  to  the  gas  pedal,  he  ignores  the 
stop  sign  and  keeps  driving. 

"The  driver  is  Mayor  Barry,  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  car  are  the  city's  police  offi- 
cers, teachers,  firefighters,  judges  and  resi- 
dents. The  car  the  mayor  is  driving  is  the 
city's  pension  plan.  Every  year  the  projec- 
tions grow  worse  and  show  that  a  more  ter- 
rible crash  is  coming.  The  projections  now 
show  that  the  city  will  not  have  enough 
money  set  aside  to  cover  pension  checks 
some  time  in  the  next  20  years.  In  1976,  city 
officials  estimated  that  by  1999  there  would 
be  a  $2.1  billion  unfunded  liability  in  the 
pension  fund.  Inflation  pushes  up  the 
amount  of  that  deficit  daily. 

The  problem  seems  remote  today;  no  one 
can  believe  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  the 
next  20  years  to  avoid  a  crash  that  everyone 
can  see  coming.  But  this  year.  Mayor  Barry 
has  made  the  forecast  of  disaster  even 
worse.  He  has  opted  not  to  put  $23  million 
in  pension  obligations  into  the  city  budget, 
making  the  size  of  the  unfunded  pension  lia- 
bility that  much  bigger.  Then  he  failed  to 
make  the  scheduled  quarterly  deposits  of 
$30  million  into  the  pension  fund— until  the 
Reagan  administration  ordered  that  he  do 
so. 

At  the  beginning  of  Fiscal  Year  '81,  the 
federal  government  miscalculated  the 
amount  the  city  is  legally  obligated  to  put 
in  the  pension  fund.  After  the  year  began, 
the  federal  government  notified  the  District 
of  its  mistake  and  said  the  city  would  have 
to  pay  $23  million  more.  Mayor  Barry  has 
used  the  late  notice  as  an  excuse  not  to  pay. 
While  he  is  right  on  the  small  point  that 
the  city  is  not  legally  required  to  pay  the 
extra  money  this  year,  he  is  wrong  on  a 
larger  point.  By  not  making  that  payment, 
he  is  adding  to  the  city's  massive  pension 
problems.  He  is  also  adding  to  the  city's 
future  budget  problems.  By  not  pajing  the 
$23  million  out  of  this  year's  budget,  he  is 
putting  next  year's  budget  out  of  balance 
because  it  was  not  designed  to  handle  the 
extra  cost  of  pension  debts  that  are  not  paid 
this  year. 

Similarly,  if  the  federal  government  had 
not  demanded  that  the  city  make  its  pay- 
ments on  time,  the  city  would  have  had  to 
make  up  for  lost  interest  in  future  budgets. 
The  amount  of  interest  already  lost  to  the 
city  is  about  $1.8  million,  according  to 
Prank  Higgins.  chairman  of  the  D.C.  Retire- 
ment Board,  which  oversees  the  fund.  City 
administrator  ElUah  Rogers'  explanatimi 
for  not  having  made  the  quarterly  pay- 
ments—until the  federal  government  re- 
quired the  city  to  do  so— is  that  some  inter- 
pretations of  the  law  have  it  that  payments 
are  not  required  on  a  quarterly  schedule.  A 
reading  of  the  law  shows  that  its  intent  is 
clearly  that  the  city  should  make  payments 
to  the  pension  fund  every  three  months. 
But  Iftr.  Rogers'  thinking  parallels  the  city 
government's  attitude  on  other  matters  of 
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Oet-AwayWilh-Wh»t-You-Can.  Th«t  U  ui 
attitude  that  ignores  all  signals  warning  the 
city  to  step  on  the  brakes  or  risic  a  deadly 
crash  of  the  pension  fund.  Does  the  mayor 
think  he  is  best  serving  the  city  by  pushing 
the  pension  debt  up  higher  and  higher  and 
bringing  the  city  closer  to  the  day  when  re- 
tirees may  not  get  pension  checks? 

The  federal  government  was  right  to  force 
the  city  to  make  its  quarterly  payments. 
The  city  should  also  deposit  the  additional 
$23  million  the  federal  government  says  it 
owes  the  pension  fund.  Those  payments  are 
properly  part  of  the  city  budget,  and  the 
mayor  must  ttalance  that  budget  without 
hiding  expenses. 

The  pension  fund's  long-term  prognosis  is 
more  troubling  and  requires  even  tougher 
action.  First,  the  city  must  go  to  Congress  to 
get  the  federal  government  to  completely 
pay  its  share  of  the  unfunded  liability  that 
accrued  before  the  city  gained  home  rule. 
Second,  the  city  must  renegotiate  pension 
benefits,  particularly  inflation  clauses  on 
pensions  in  the  District  workers'  contracts, 
to  lower  the  exorbitant  costs  of  pensions. 
The  warning  signals  of  an  Impending  crash 
of  the  city's  pension  system  are  there  to  t>e 
seen:  it's  up  to  the  mayor  to  step  on  the 
brakes.* 


KENNETH  FAHSBENDER'S  GEN- 
ERATION OP  SERVICE  TO  HIS 
STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OrCALirOKNIA 
IM  THE  HOnSK  OP  RKPRXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  19S1 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  honor  a  friend  and  former  col- 
league who  is  retiring  soon.  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Fahsbender  of  the  Kern  Commu- 
nity College  District  in  Bakersfield. 
Calif. 

Ken  Fahsbender  has  completed  30 
years  of  service  as  a  teacher,  counsel- 
or, administrator,  and  college  profes- 
sor. He  has  taught  thousands  of  pupils 
in  his  career,  and  he  has  earned  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  educators  every- 
where he  has  taught.  As  a  teacher  of 
music.  Ken  Fahsbender  has  helped  to 
develop  the  natural  gifts  of  many 
young  musicians  and  helped  countless 
other  people  simply  to  appreciate  the 
art.  His  years  as  a  counselor  and  ad- 
ministrator at  two  local  junior  colleges 
have  enriched  the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  other  fields  as  well. 

Dr.  Fahsbender  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  other  public  service  as  a 
member  of  Kiwanis,  Lions  Club,  and 
several  educational  organizations.  He 
serves  on  the  education  committee  of 
the  Greater  Bakersfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Music  remains  Dr.  Fahsbender's  first 
love,  however.  He  plans  to  continue 
teaching  music  to  yoimg  people  at  his 
summer  music  camp,  and  he  has  been 
invited  to  be  guest  conductor  at  a  high 
school  string  concert.  I  might  also  add 
that  Dr.  Fahsbender  keeps  his  musi- 
cian's union  card  up  to  date  as  a  saxo- 
phonist and  clarinetist,  playing  profes- 
sionally when  time  permits. 
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It  is  clear  from  this  brief  tribute 
that  Bakersfield  College  will  lose  an 
outstanding  faculty  member  and  able 
administrator,  but  it  is  heartening  to 
know  that  Dr.  Fahsbender  will  contin- 
ue to  play  a  role  in  the  musical  devel- 
opment of  Kern  County's  young 
people.* 


CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS' 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHHSSTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
into  the  Record  my  financial  state- 
ment for  1980. 

CoNGRSssiiAif  Gerry  E.  Stusds'  1980 

Financial  Statcment 

Part  I— Income  1980  (summary) 

Salary $60.6«2 

Dividends— See  pt.  II  for  detailed 

explanation 1.031 

Interest— See  pt.  Ill  for  detailed 
explanation Ml 

Total  income 62.254 

Part  II— Dividend  income  1980 
No.  shares  and  security: 

40— Burlington  Industries $56.00 

174— Exxon 936.00 

100— Middle  South  UtiUties 39.50 

Total 1.031.50 

Part  III— Interest  income  1980 
Bonds  and  security: 
$3.100— Loew's  Theater   6%   de- 
benture      $213.13 

$1.666— U.S.  Treasury  7%.  2/15/ 

2007 127.08 

$3.333— UA  Treasury  SV*,  5/15/ 

88 275.00 

Savings: 
First  National  Bank  of  Cape  Cod         17.40 
Cape    Cod    Five    CenU   Savings 

Bank 7.19 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 21.36 

Total 661.16 

Part  IV- Assets 
1.  Beatrice  Studds  Irrevocable  Trust— My 
brother.  Colin  A.  Studds.  my  sister.  Mrs. 
Howard  Babcock.  and  I  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing   securities— owned    jointly    by    the 
three  of  us— in  an  irrevocable  trust  for  our 
mother.  Beatrice  Studds.  with  my  brother 
as  trustee.  All  income  from  these  securities 
goes  to  our  mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall 
live.  My  brother,  my  sister,  and  I  each  own 
one-third  of  the  securities— and  they  will 
revert  to  us  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
trust  at  our  mother's  death.  The  following 
represents    my    one-third    interest    in    the 
trust.   (Colin   A.   Studds.   III.   Trustee— Be- 
atrice   Studds    Irrevocable    Trust.     Under 
Agreement  Dated  August  1.  1973.) 
No.   shares,   security   and   market 
value  as  of  May  5.  1981: 
3.333— UJB.    Treasury    8%    note. 

due  8/15/2000 $2,066 

Common  stocks: 

67-West  Point  Pepperell 3.149 

33— Xerox 1.914 

100— Square  D 3.500 

60— Gulf  Oil 1.980 

67— W.  R.  Grace 3.283 

100— Middle  South  Utilities 1.100 
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SO— DuPont 2.400 

50— General  Motors 2.600 

50— IBM 2.900 

60— International  Paper 2.700 

200— Washington  Energy 2.600 

50— General  Electric 3.200 

40— A.T.  &.  T 2.160 

(92  Liggett  &.  Myers  sold  6/10/80  for 
$6,348.00  and  80  RCA  sold  3/20/81  for 
$2,157.00.) 

2. 1  own  the  following  securities: 
No.  shares,  security  and  market 
value  as  of  May  5.  1981: 
Bonds: 
$3,100— Loew's  Theater  %">/%  De- 
benture          $1,581 

$1,666— U.S.    Treasury    7H.    2/ 

15/2007 967 

$3.333— U.S.    Treasury    8'/4.    5/ 

15/88 2.366 

Common  stocks: 

40— Burlington  Industries 920 

174— Exxon 1 1.764 

3.  Our  family  home  in  Cohasset.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  an  estimated  market  value  of 
approximately  $110,000  is  owned  jointly  by 
my  brother,  my  sister,  and  me.  My  interest 
in  the  house,  therefore,  is  roughly  $36,700. 

4.  Savings  accounts:  (o)  NOW  account. 
First  National  Bank  of  Cape  Cod.  c.  $365: 
(b)  Savings  account.  Cape  Cod  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank.  c.  $134;  and  (c)  NOW  ac- 
count. First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  c. 
$456. 

5.  One  bedroom  cooperative  apartment. 
Washington.  D.C.,  estimated  market  value 
$175,000. 

6.  Two  room  condominium  apartment. 
Provincetown,  Mass..  estimated  market 
value  $80,000. 

7.  1975  Chrysler  Newport  sedan. 

8.  1974  Saab. 

Part  V—LiabUitiea  1980 
Mortgage.   I  bedroom  cooperative 

apartment.  Washington,  D.C $18,400 

Secured  loan.  Rockland  Trust  Co.. 

Rockland.  Mass 48,000 

Mortgage,     condominium     apart- 
ment, Provincetown.  Mass.,  Cape 

Cod  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 46.900 

Home  Improvement  Loan.  Cafritz 

Co.,  Washington.  D.C 1,800 

Port  VI— 1979  taxes  paid 

Federal  income  tax $14,916.13 

Massachusetts  income  tax 2.857.75 

Local  property  taxes 2.980.94 

Automobile    excise    and    personal 
property  taxes 147.88 

Total  taxes 20.902.70 


H.R.  3I-CASH  DISCOUNT  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  on  section  303  of  H.R.  31 
was  called  to  consider  a  nongermane 
amendment  adopted  by  the  other 
body  on  March  12.  1981,  to  H.R.  31- 
the  Cash  Discoimt  Act.  The  amend- 
ment makes  permanent  changes  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  Cash 
Discount  Act  was  repassed  by  the 
House  on  May  4,  1981,  in  the  form  of 
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H.R.  3132.  That  bill  does  not  change 
the  Health  Act. 

The  immediate  beneficiary  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Health  Act  would 
be  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  who  is  current- 
ly Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  indicated  that 
the  President  plans  to  nominate  him 
as  Surgeon  General.  However,  current 
provisions  of  law  preclude  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Koop. 

According  to  a  recent  White  House 
press  release.  Dr.  Koop  is  nearly  65 
years  old.  The  Public  Health  Service 
Act  requires  that  all  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Public  Health  Service 
retire  at  age  64.  including  the  Surgeon 
General.  This  makes  Dr.  Koop  ineligi- 
ble. 

The  Senate  sponsor  called  this  statu- 
tory requirement  arbitrary.  While  I 
agree  that  this  retirement  age  restric- 
tion may  no  longer  be  appropriate.  I 
do  not  agree  that  it  is  arbitrary.  There 
is  a  longstanding  tradition  for  it  which 
relates  to  the  role  of  the  Service  in 
times  of  war  and  other  emergencies. 
More  importantly,  I  fail  to  understand 
why  it  is  arbitrary  for  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  not  for  his  deputy,  his  as- 
sistants, and  other  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Service. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  per- 
manently waive  this  mandatory  re- 
quirement^not  change  it— for  any 
person,  including  Dr.  Koop,  who 
serves  as  Surgeon  General,  until  he  or 
she  ceases  to  serve  in  that  position.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  any  person  from  the  Regular 
Commissioned  Corps  who  is  over  64 
years  old. 

I  question  whether  deferral  of  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  is  the 
answer.  Maybe  Congress  should  raise 
the  age  or  eliminate  it  entirely,  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  applicable  to 
other  Federal  employees,  and  make 
performance  the  determinant  for  re- 
tirement, rather  than  age.  I  imder- 
stand  that  Congressman  Pepper  has 
introduced  a  bill  along  such  lines. 

Even  with  the  Senate  amendment. 
Dr.  Koop  could  not  be  named  Surgeon 
General.  The  health  law  also  requires 
that  the  Surgeon  General  come  from 
the  Regular  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps.  However.  Dr.  Koop  is  not  a 
commissioned  officer.  He,  therefore,  is 
not  eligible  for  appointment. 

The  administration  has  a  substitute 
for  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  exempt  the  Surgeon  General 
from  this  requirement  and  enable  Dr. 
Koop  to  receive  retirement  pay  even 
though  he  is  not  a  Regular  officer. 
The  substitute  would  also  defer  the  re- 
tirement requirement  for  the  Surgeon 
General  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  ap- 
proach. But  such  an  amendment  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  conference. 

However,  this  last  change,  which 
also  would  be  permanent,  concerns  me 
even  more.  Under  the  act,  to  be  a  com- 
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missioned  officer  a  person  must  take 
an  examination  in  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  of  medicine,  dentistry,  hy- 
giene, sanitary  engineering,  pharmacy, 
nursing,  or  related  scientific  special- 
ities in  the  field  of  public  health. 
Thus,  the  officer  must  meet  one  of 
these  criteria.  Under  this  additional 
change  in  the  law  as  developed  by  the 
administration,  the  President  and 
future  Presidents  could  appoint  a 
person  as  Surgeon  General  who  would 
be  a  lawyer,  an  economist,  an  account- 
ant, a  laborer,  a  farmer,  or  a  cigarette 
manufacturer,  but  not  meet  any  of  the 
traditional  criteria  for  a  commissioned 
officer  which  has  been  applied  to  prior 
Surgeon  Generals.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  sound  public  policy. 

There  is  still  another  problem  imder 
the  law  for  Dr.  Koop.  To  be  appointed 
to  the  corps,  a  person,  including  the 
Surgeon  General,  must  not  yet  be  44 
years  old.  The  legislation  does  not 
remove  this  obstacle.  However,  under 
the  law,  the  Secretary  may  waive  this 
requirement  for  a  person  who  "pos- 
sesses exceptional  qualifications,  not 
readily  available  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
missioned corps."  I  do  not  know  the 
criteria  for  meeting  this  test. 

I  now  understand  from  staff  discus- 
sions a  few  days  ago  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  preparing  other  proposals  af- 
fecting the  Public  Health  Service 
which  may  be  before  us  very  soon. 
They  reportedly  include  possible  aboli- 
tion of  the  commissioned  corps. 

Frankly,  I  fail  to  understand  why  a 
handful  of  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ees should  make  such  permanent 
changes  in  the  law  in  advance  of  learn- 
ing more  about  the  administration's 
proposals  and  in  advance  of  giving 
more  careful  consideration  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  to  the  issues 
raised  by  these  changes.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  on  these  broader 
amendments.  I  am  loath  to  rewrite  the 
Senate  amendment  to  make  eligible 
one  person  for  this  position  when  such 
changes  may  prove  totally  unsatisfac- 
tory for  future  nominees,  particularly 
when  the  changes  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  conference. 

In  light  of  the  administration's  rev- 
elations to  my  staff,  a  letter  has  been 
sent  to  Secretary  Schweiker  seeking 
clarification.  The  letter  appears  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  reply  before  our  next  con- 
ference meeting  which  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  May  21,  1981.  We  tried 
to  meet  on  May  12,  1981,  but  Members 
from  the  other  body  could  not  attend 
because  of  the  press  of  other  business. 

Delay  in  consideration  of  these 
health  matters  should  not  affect  the 
cash  discount  legislation,  as  the 
Senate  could  quickly  pass  H.R.  3132 
and  send  it  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture. 

I  understand  that  the  minority  may 
move  to  instruct  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  these  provisions  in  confer- 
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ence  in  violation  of  House  rules.  I 
hope  that  they  will  refrain  from 
making  such  a  motion.  If  they  do. 
however,  I  urge  its  defeat  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  outlined. 
The  letter  to  the  Secretary  follows: 

U.S.  House  op  Rephesehtativks, 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ehesgt  and  ComoscE, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
Secretary.     Department     of     Health     and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Tomorrow  the  con- 
ferees will  meet  on  H.R.  31— the  Cash  Dis- 
count Act— to  consider  section  303  of  the 
bill,  which  amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  n.S.C.  201..  et.  seq.). 

Last  Friday  representatives  of  your  De- 
partment advised  Committee  staff  that  the 
Administration  is  supporting  the  enclosed 
amendment  to  H.R.  31  to  be  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Madigan  The  amendment  is  iden- 
tical to  HJl.  3154  which  Is  pending  before 
our  Committee.  It  also  exceeds  the  scope  of 
the  bill  in  conference.  At  the  same  time 
these  representatives  advised  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  planning  other  proposals 
which  would  affect  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  possibly  the  Office  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eraL  The  amendment  and  this  information 
raise  several  issues  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  you. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  these  matters,  we  request  your 
response  to  the  following  prior  to  the  next 
conference  meeting: 

1.  The  Senate  amendn>ent.  the  Madigan 
substitute,  and  H.R.  3154  propose  to  make 
permanent  changes  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  Since  the  changes  are  needed  to 
make  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  C.  Everett 
Koop  eligible  for  nomination  as  Surgeon 
General,  why  is  it  necessary  to  make  them 
permanent? 

2.  What  is  the  historical  reason  for  requir- 
ing that  commissioned  officers  of  the  Serv- 
ice retire  at  age  64? 

3.  (a)  The  S«iate  amendment,  etc..  would 
defer  this  retirement  requirement  for  the 
Surgeon  General  until  he  ceases  to  serve. 
Should  this  amendment  also  apply  to  the 
Deputy  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Generals? 
Please  explain,  (b)  Why  defer  the  retire- 
ment requirement?  Why  not  raise  the  age  or 
eliminate  the  limitation  entirely  for  all 
Service  officials  and  the  Corps  and  treat 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  other  F^ederal 
employees  in  your  Department? 

4.  The  Madigan  amendment  and  HJl.  3154 
make  it  possible  for  a  person  who  is  not  a 
commissioned  officer  to  be  appointed  "in" 
the  Regular  Corps  as  Surgieon  GeneraL 
However,  a  commissioned  officer,  under  aec- 
tion  207(aMl)  of  the  Act.  must  take  an  ex- 
amination in  medicine.  doiUstry,  hygiene, 
sanitary  engineering,  pharmacy,  nursing,  or 
related  scientific  spe«dalties  in  the  field  of 
public  health.  With  the  amendment,  this 
and  future  Presidents  could  select  a  person 
for  Surgeon  General  who  is  not  from  any 
such  discipline.  Instead,  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al could  be  a  politician,  lawyer,  accountant, 
artist,  economist,  farmer,  laborer,  or  a  man- 
ufacturer. Why  should  this  traditional  crite- 
ria for  appointment  as  Surgeon  General  be 
abandoned? 

5.  None  of  the  amendments  or  the  bills 
modify  section  207(aK3)  of  the  Act  which 
requires  that  a  person  appointed  to  the 
Corps  not  have  attained  the  age  of  44.  We 
understand  that  this  requirement  may  be 
waived  by  the  Secretary  when  he  deter- 
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mliiM  that  the  peraon  "poneases  exception- 
al qumliflcations.  not  remdily  av»U»ble  else- 
where" tn  the  Corps. 

(a)  Pleue  provide  copies  of  all  Instances 
alnoe  1976  where  this  waiver  authority  was 

<b)  What  are  the  criteria  for  making  this 
detMinlnaUoD? 
(c>  Would  Dr.  Koop  require  such  a  waiver? 

6.  What  Is  the  current  status  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's plans  to  further  amend  this 
Act.  indudtnc  the  possible  termination  of 
the  Corps?  When  will  such  a  proposal  be 
provided  to  Concress?  What  administrative 
and  ontantaational  changes  in  the  Corps  do 
you  propose? 

7.  In  a  February  13.  IMl  press  release,  the 
White  House  announced  plans  to  elevate 
the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  What  is  the  current  plan  to 
achieve  this? 

When  will  ledaUUon  be  submitted? 
Slnoerely. 

John  D.  Dimcsll, 
C^tairman,  Committee  on 

Snern  ayul  Commerce. 
HsnT  A.  Waxmam  . 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  EninronmenLm 


OPPOSES  ASHBROOK 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  nxiMois 

ni  TBI  Housx  or  RmtssnrTATivBS 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  minois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week,  on  May  13.  1981. 
the  House  passed,  without  my  support. 
HJl.  3512,  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation and  recession  bill.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  70  of  my  colleagues  joined 
in  opposition  to  final  passage  for  a  bill 
which  quite  disturbingly: 

Provides  $6.5  billion  in  new  budget 
auth(»1ty  for  defense  programs.  No  re- 
cession and  deferrals  here. 

Reduces  budget  authority  for  pro- 
grams under  HUD  and  independent 
ac«icies. 

Reduces  budget  authority  by  $922.8 
billion— reduces  HHS  by  $488.6  mll- 
Uon. 

Rescinding:  $81.7  million  for  alcohol. 
drug  abuse  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams; $45.7  million  for  health  serv- 
ices, iiicluding  $36.2  million  from  the 
Public  Health  Service:  and  $44  million 
forNIH. 

Reduces  budget  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Education  by  $124.9 
million. 

Rescinding:  $661  million  for  student 
financial  assistance:  $68.7  million  for 
education  for  the  handicapped  and 
gifted;  $33.3  million  for  impact  aid; 
$30.9  million  for  minority  education 
assistance;  $751.2  million  for  CETA: 
and  $234.5  million  for  countercyclical 
public  service  Jobs  programs. 

As  if  enough  damage  were  not  al- 
ready done,  the  House  passed  the  Ash- 
brook  amendment  prohibiting  the  use 
of  money  to  pay  for  abortions  under 
Pederal  employee  health  plans  which 
cover  abortions. 
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In  much  heated  debate  which  arose 
last  year  when  Mr.  Ashbrook  intro- 
duced this  identical  amendment,  it  was 
discovered  that  this  amendment  would 
not  cover  abortion  even  if  it  meant 
saving  the  life  of  the  mother.  Quite  a 
ways  out  in  left  field  when  you  consid- 
er the  Hyde  prolife  sentiment  which. 
In  calling  for  a  ban  on  abortions,  does 
not  advocate  such  at  the  expense  of 
the  mother's  life.  Must  we  be  forced  to 
choose  between  the  lesser  of  two  evils: 
Choosing  between  aUowing  abortions 
only  under  conditions  of  rape,  incest, 
or  to  save  a  life  or  having  no  choice  at 
all  under  the  Ashbrook  amendment?  I 
say.  no,  to  either  of  these  two  choices. 

It  remains  utterly  appalling  to  me 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  continue 
to  attempt  to  legislate  the  type  of 
health  coverage  a  Federal  employee 
cannot  have!  This  Is  obviously  a  fur- 
ther distorted  extension  of  the  prolife 
mentality  which  would  infringe  upon 
a  woman's  freedom  of  choice.*        - 
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U.S.  NEWS  POINTS  TO 
LANGUAGE  DEFICIENCIES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THX  HOUSC  or  REPRESOrrATTVCS 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Bir.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  has  a  story  which  in 
its  subheading  summarized  a  major 
problem  that  this  Nation  has  to  face 
up  to.  That  subheading  says:  "A 
nation  of  immigrants  is  losing  its 
knack  for  foreign  languages.  The 
result  is  a  crippling  effect  on  business 
and  diplomacy  abroad." 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  inserting 
the  article  about  our  foreign  language 
deficiencies,  written  by  Stanley  N. 
Wellborn,  into  the  Record. 

We  will  have  the  opportunity  later 
this  year  or  early  next  year  to  remedy 
this  by  action  taken  by  this  body. 
Some  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee have  proposed  some  legislation 
which  will  encourage  the  schools  of 
the  Nation— but  not  dictate  to  them— 
to  have  much  more  foreign  language 
study. 

I  am  inserting  the  Stanley  Wellborn 

article  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Apr. 

27.  19811 

The  Bilihcual  Amkucam:  Erdamgkred 

Spbcixs 

(By  Stanley  N.  Welllwm) 

A  nation  of  ImmlKrants  is  losing  its  knack 
for  foreign  languages.  The  result  is  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  business  and  diplomacy 
abroad. 

America's  ability  to  talk  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  languages  other  than  English  is 
stammering  to  a  halt. 

Estimates  are  that  only  about  1  in  every 
50  native-bom  Americans  is  fluent  in  a 
second  tongue,  compared  with  1  In  every  5 
Japanese  who  speaks  a  second  language. 


So  widespread  has  igiMrance  of  foreign 
languages  become  that  the  UJS.  is  finding  it 
harder  than  ever  to  conduct  diplomacy, 
compete  in  business  and  fill  military  and  in- 
telligence posts  abroad. 

Nearly  two  years  after  a  presidential  com- 
mission labeled  the  nation's  linguistic  in- 
competence 'scandalous."  there  remains 
little  enthusiasm  in  U.S.  schools  for  French. 
Spanish.  German,  Russian  and  other 
modem  languages. 

"Today  there  are  more  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Soviet  Union  than  there  are  stu- 
dents of  Russian  in  the  n.S.,"  says  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Simon  (D-Ill.).  author  of  The 
Tongue-Tied  American,  a  book  that  advo- 
cates energetic  federal  support  of  language 
training. 

Adds  Simon:  "We  are  doing  almost  noth- 
ing to  promote  fluency  in  the  increasingly 
critical  languages  of  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, Persian.  Swahili.  Urdu  and  Polish. 
Some  300  million  people  speak  Hindi,  but 
fewer  than  300  Americans  are  studying  that 
language. " 

The  language  gap  has  resulted  in  some 
embarrassing  faux  pas  on  the  diplomatic 
and  trade  fronts.  For  example: 

Last  September,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Kabul  did  not  have  on  hand  any  Russian- 
speaking  officer  able  to  question  a  Soviet 
soldier  occupying  Afghanistan  who  had 
sought  asylum  In  the  embassy.  The  Incident 
WBS  termed  "Inexcusable  and  outrageous"  in 
a  letter  from  21  congressmen  to  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 

When  General  Motors  advertised  its 
"Body  by  Fisher"  car  in  Belgium,  the  slogan 
was  described  in  Flemish  as  "Corpse  by 
Fisher."  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  car 
buyers  avoided  the  Chevrolet  Nova  because 
"No  va"  in  Spanish  means  "It  doesn't  go." 

In  Taiwan,  Pepsi-Cola  bottlers  used  their 
"Come  alive  with  Pepsi"  advertising  cam- 
paign until  they  realized  the  literal  transla- 
tion read.  "Pepsi  brings  your  ancestors  back 
to  life." 

Such  gaffes  result  from  years  of  neglect  of 
modem  languages  in  the  nation's  schools. 
Only  15  percent  of  U.S.  high-school  stu- 
dents take  a  second  language,  and  Just  5 
percent  pursue  these  studies  for  more  than 
two  years,  according  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Studies. 

At  the  elementary  level,  fewer  than  1  per- 
cent of  pupils  get  any  foreign-language  in- 
struction, even  though  most  educators  agree 
that  the  early  grades  are  the  best  time  to 
begin  learning  a  new  lang\iage. 

Language  courses  fell  victim  in  the  late 
1960s  to  the  campaign  against  required 
courses  in  the  curriculum.  "French,  German 
and  Russian  suffered  the  most  because  they 
were  seen  as  part  of  an  elitist  education," 
said  Peter  A.  Eddy,  former  director  of  for- 
eign-language education  at  the  Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics  in  Washington,  D.C. 
"Students  felt  one  didn't  need  a  European 
veneer  for  living  one's  life  out  in  the  United 
SUtes." 

Another  indication  of  the  status  of  lan- 
giuige  studies:  Eight  percent  of  U.S.  colleges 
now  require  foreign  language  for  admission, 
compared  with  34  percent  in  1966. 

"Even  though  we  are  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants. America  has  long  regarded  foreign- 
langiiage  study  as  expendable,"  says  Rich- 
ard I.  Brod,  director  of  foreign-language 
programs  for  the  Modem  Language  Associ- 
ation. He  predicts  that  "college  langtiage  re- 
quirements will  never  come  back  except  in 
the  elite  schools.  Enrollments  will  not  do  at 
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all  well  in  the  state  coUeges,  teachers'  col- 
leges and  the  community  colleges." 

At  City  University  of  New  Toric.  a  school 
that  has  long  served  sons  and  daughters  of 
immigrants,  demand  for  languages  has 
dwindled  to  the  point  that  professors  of 
Russian  and  other  Slavic  languages  now 
spend  much  of  their  time  teaching  remedial 
English. 

Such  trends  worry  American  officials  who 
agree  with  the  presidoitial  oommiaston's 
finding  that  language  deficiencies  constitute 
a  threat  to  national  security  and  American 
economic  interests  overseas. 

Representative  Leon  E.  Panetta  (D-Callf.), 
a  longtime  proponent  of  intense  language 
training  in  schools,  notes  that  the  State  De- 
partment no  longer  requires  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice candidate  to  have  any  knowledge  of  a 
second  language.  Intelligence  leaders,  he 
adds,  are  concerned  that  their  agencies  wiU 
not  have  enough  linguists  fluent  in  colloqui- 
al and  idiomatic  expressions  to  gather  ade- 
quate information. 

"We  use  a  shotgun  approach  whenever  a 
crisis  arises, "  says  Panetta.  "Ten  years  ago 
all  the  services  were  teaching  Vietnamese. 
We  don't  anticipate  our  language  needs 
weU." 

ICIUTART  DKPICIKMCIXB.  TOO 

The  Defense  Language  Institute  in  Mon- 
terey, Calif.,  recently  reported  an  acute 
shortage  of  manpower  in  language  billets. 
Over  all.  the  armed  forces  are  2,382  persons 
short  of  the  9.933  language-qualified  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  personnel  required. 

Just  as  serious,  in  the  view  of  many  busi- 
ness and  education  leaders,  is  the  cultural 
isolation  that  results  from  poor  language 
abilities. 

One  recent  study  estimated  that  there 
were  10.000  English-speaking  Japanese  sales 
representatives  in  the  United  States,  while 
fewer  than  900  American  counterparts  were 
in  Japan,  and  only  a  handful  of  those  per- 
sons spoke  Japanese. 

A  Japanese  trade  official,  meaklng  to  a 
group  of  business-school  graduates,  made 
the  point  this  way:  "Our  Japanese  business 
people  study  the  language,  the  customs  and 
cultures  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Western  E^irope  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  we 
have  l>eeii  extremely  successful  in  selling 
our  manufactured  goods  abroad  because  we 
understand  the  people  and  their  needs.  Our 
people  do  not  operate  through  interpreters. 
Tour  people  must  give  greater  consideration 
to  the  study  of  languages  and  customs  of 
foreign  lands,  or  you  will  lose  in  the  compet- 
itive world  markets." 

A  few  schools  and  colleges  are  beginning 
to  refocus  attention  on  languages  with  suc- 
cess. 

Hlllcrest  High  School  in  Jamaica,  N.T.. 
for  instance,  offers  instruction  in  eight  lan- 
guages—including Hebrew,  Chinese  and 
Greek— and  teaches  a  two-year  career 
course  to  students  intending  to  enter  fields 
of  international  trade,  tourism  or  diploma- 
cy. 

At  the  Harvard  School  in  North  Holly- 
wood. Calif..  85  percent  of  the  students 
study  foreign  languages.  Students  of  Rus- 
sian are  paired  with  newly  arrived  Emigres 
of  their  own  age.  Students  taking  Spanish 
are  woriUng  as  instructors  for  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  French 
students  tutor  in  a  nearby  elementary 
school  and  offer  French  cooking  classes  in 
the  native  tongue. 

Such  programs  are  described  in  a  recent 
book  entitled  "A ward- Winning  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Programs:  Prescriptions  for  Success." 
a  project  of  the  American  Council  on  the 
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Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  Co-author 
Sandra  B.  Hammond  says  one  key  to  good 
language  programs  is  to  devel<q>  links  with 
native  speakers  so  that  students  can  use  the 
language  they  are  studying. 

At  the  University  of  Akron,  for  example, 
students  of  German  translate  correspond- 
ence for  local  business  firms  and  work  as  in- 
terpreters for  the  police  and  courts.  The 
University  of  Hawaii  found  part-time  jobs  as 
tour  guides  for  language  students  who 
wanted  contact  with  foreign  tourists. 

KAMSAHS  ABROAD 

In  Topeka.  Kans..  nearly  300  high-school 
students  have  studied  abroad  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  student-exchange  program.  Lan- 
guage instruction  begins  at  the  elementary 
level  in  Topeka  and  intensifies  in  the  upper 
grades.  While  the  school  population  in 
Topeka  has  dropped  17  percent  since  1975, 
foreign-language  enrollment  has  increased 
sharply. 

College  faculties  are  adapt.ing  their  pro- 
grams and  teaching  styles  to  today's  media- 
oriented  students.  At  Boston  College,  Nancy 
Ruth  Levy  uses  TV  soap  operas  without  the 
sound  to  encourage  beginning  Spanish  stu- 
dents to  make  up  their  own  dialogue. 

Andrew  G.  Suozzo,  Jr.,  assistant  professor 
of  French  at  the  University  of  Texas,  uses 
French  TV  commercials  and  menus  from 
Paris  to  bring  in  contemporary  grammar 
and  usage.  "The  results  aren't  miraculous," 
sa3rs  Suo^».  "but  it  gives  students  a  coher- 
ent view  of  the  culture  whose  language  they 
have  been  studying  for  two  years." 

The  road  back  to  language  sufficiency  will 
be  long  and  rigorous,  educators  say,  because 
of  the  isolationist  attitudes  curr«itly  held 
by  many  Americans. 

Representative  Simon  is  among  those  who 
say  that  such  isolation  is  a  luxury  we  can  no 
longer  afford.  He  concludes:  "If  we  don't 
have  the  national  wiU  to  express  ourselves 
in  something  other  than  the  mother  tongue, 
then  we  might  as  well  erect  a  sign  at  each 
port  of  entry  into  the  country  reading.  'Wel- 
come to  the  United  States— we  cannot  speak 
your  language.'  "• 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  REDEDICA- 
TION  OP  THE  ANCIENT  SYNA- 
GOGUE OP  SOFIA,  BULGARIA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

orcALiPounA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  19. 1981 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
1,300th  anniversary  of  the  Bulgarian 
people  and  commemorating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  saving  of  Bulgaria's 
55.000  Jews  from  the  Nazi  holocaust  of 
World  War  n. 

On  September  9,  1944,  Bulgaria  was 
liberated  from  the  Nazi  yoke,  and  the 
Bulgarian  people,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  its  most  dedicated  anti- 
fascist fighters,  Georgl  Dimitrov,  de- 
clared the  New  Democratic  Republic 
of  Bulgaria.  Georgi  Dimitrov  thus 
became  the  first  Prime  Bfinister  of  lib- 
erated Bulgaria.  Because  of  the  posi- 
tive attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment toward  its  Jewry,  approximately 
55,000  Bulgarian  Jews  immigrated  to 
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the  newly  formed  state  of  Israel  with 
the  blessings  of  their  Government. 
They,  thus,  realized  Judaism's  ancient 
dream  of  returning  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

It  is  also  a  pleasiu'e  to  recognize  Dr. 
liftartin  M  Weitz.  rabbi,  professor, 
author,  and  world  traveler,  who  has 
been  invited  to  participate  as  a  guest 
speaker  in  the  international  rededica- 
tion  of  the  ancient  synagogue  in  Sofia. 
Bulgaria,  which  was  accidentally 
bombed  during  World  War  n. 

As  a  person  interested  in  his  commu- 
nity, state,  and  nation.  Dr.  Weitz  ex- 
emplifies a  dedication  and  concern  for 
the  public  betterment  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  our  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Bulgaria 
are  an  ancient  and  noble  people.  Let 
us  celebrate  the  1,300th  anniversary  of 
the  Bulgarian  people  and  give  our 
blessings  to  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  saving  of  Bulgaria's  55,000  Jews 
from  the  Nazi  holocaust.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  MARGARET 
FAURIE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  KEW  YORK 
TH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Bfr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  the  community  of  New- 
burgh,  in  my  26th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  is  going  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  an  educational  leader,  Mrs. 
BCargaret  Faurie. 

Mrs.  Faurie's  well-deserved  retire- 
ment brings  to  an  end  a  sterling  career 
of  shaping  young  minds  which  began 
in  Union  City.  N.J.,  in  1934.  Mrs. 
Faiuie  has  been  involved  with  educa- 
tion ever  since,  except  for  a  5-year 
hiatus  in  the  1940's  to  raise  her  family 
of  2  daughters,  Beth  and  Lynn,  with 
her  husband  Paul. 

Mrs.  Faiu-ie  came  to  Fostertown  Ele- 
mentary School  in  the  town  of  New- 
burgh  in  1950.  In  those  dajrs,  the  town 
of  Newburgh  was  a  sparsely  populated, 
predominantly  rural  town^iip.  At  that 
time,  Fostertown  School  was  only  a 
three-room  schoolhouse.  In  those 
days,  there  were  so  few  students  that 
teachers  taught  more  than  one  grade 
in  the  same  classroom  simultaneously. 
For  the  first  2  years  that  Margaret 
was  at  Fostertown.  she  taught  second 
and  third  grades.  During  the  next  2 
years,  she  taught  first  and  second 
grades. 

In  September  1954.  recognizing  her 
administrative  abilities,  the  local 
school  board  made  Margaret  the  prin- 
cipal of  Fostertown  SchooL  However, 
she  still  continued  to  teach  first  and 
second  grades  for  the  school  year 
1954-55.  Continuing  as  principal,  she 
cut  back  her  teaching  to  only  the  first 
grade  for  the  2  years  1955  to  1057. 
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However,  the  town  of  Newburgh  by 
this  time  was  growing  fast.  From  a 
small,  rural  school  for  a  few  doeen  stu- 
dents In  the  early  1950's.  by  1957  Fos- 
tertown  had  grown  to  the  point  where 
the  addition  of  new.  modem  school- 
rooms was  needed.  As  principal,  Mar- 
garet Faurie  presided  over  the  con- 
struction of  that  first  addition.  Con- 
current with  the  completion  of  the 
building.  Margaret  became  the'  first 
full-time  nonteaching  principal  in  the 
history  of  the  school  in  1957. 

In  the  next  few  years,  the  character 
of  Fostertown  School  in  the  town  of 
Newburgh  changed  completely.  From 
a  rural  school  serving  the  children  of 
the  families  in  the  immediate  area, 
Fostertown  grew  into  a  suburban 
school,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rapid- 
ly developing  town,  which  more  and 
more  was  becoming  a  suburb  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  From  a 
school  which  catered  to  generation 
after  generation  of  local  families.  Fos- 
tertown became  a  cosmopolitan  school 
with  new  students  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  whose  families 
moved  to  Newburgh. 

And  through  it  all.  Margaret  Faurie 
led  her  school  forward  throughout 
these  changes— to  the  opening,  in 
1961,  of  a  second  modem  addition  to 
the  school  and  through  consolidation 
with  the  Newburgh  City  School  Dis- 
trict. After  the  1963  consolidation, 
Margaret  earned  and  held  the  respect 
of  the  many  administrators  and  other 
personnel  in  the  expanded  Newburgh 
City  School  District  of  which  Foster- 
town  became  a  part. 

In  summary,  Margaret  Faurie's 
career  at  Fostertown  Elementary 
School  over  the  past  30  years  has 
spanned  major  changes  in  our  region 
which  are  a  microcosm  of  the  changes 
and  challenges  with  which  our  entire 
culture  has  been  faced  during  that 
time.  And  through  it  all.  Margaret  has 
maintained  the  respect,  admiration, 
and  love,  of  her  teaching  staff,  her 
fellow  administrators,  and  perhaps 
most  significantly,  her  former  stu- 
dents. 

Although  we  recognize  how  well 
earned  Margaret's  retirement  is,  our 
region  will  miss  her  guiding  hand  and 
compassionate  heart.  We  are  grateful 
that  Margaret  and  her  husband.  Paul, 
will  not  be  leaving  the  Hudson  Valley 
that  they  love  so  well,  but  will  contin- 
ue to  reside  at  their  farm  in  Milton, 
N.T.,  enabling  our  community  to  still 
have  the  benefit  of  Margaret's  advice 
and  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  26th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  congratulates 
Margaret  Faurie  for  her  many  accom- 
plishments and  we  wish  her  many 
years  of  health  and  happiness  as  she 
commences  her  retirement.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  L.  SMITH 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OPOBXGOIf 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Txieaday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oregonians  are  proud  of  the  fine 
American  selected  on  May  13  to  serve 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Kenneth  L.  Smith's  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  is  a  tribute  to  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  toward  Native 
American  self-determination. 

Mr.  Smith  will  oversee  Federal 
Native  American  programs,  including 
those  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
His  outstanding  leadership  abilities 
qualify  him  to  execute  his  responsibil- 
ities following  the  goals  of  the  Reagan 
administration  and  the  desire  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  dynamic  leader  we 
need  in  these  times  of  economic  calam- 
ity. I  would  like  to  use  one  of  his  re- 
corded comments  as  an  example  of 
this.  I  quote: 

Indian  leaders  understand  that  there  will 
not  always  be  money  from  the  Government. 
I  believe  Indian  people  and  their  tribal  gov- 
ernments—not the  Federal  Goverrunent— 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  improve- 
ment of  their  social  and  economic  status. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Smith  is 
able  to  meet  the  challenges  his  new 
post  will  provide.  He  demonstrated  his 
skills  to  make  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation an  enviable  model. 

On  behalf  of  all  Oregonians,  I  am 
proud  to  congratulate  Mr.  Smith  on 
his  past  accomplishments  and  to  wish 
him  success  in  his  future  endeavors.* 


THE  GRAHAM  FAMILY-THE 
URBAN  LEAGUE  OF  GREATER 
CLEVELAND  1981  FAMILY  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  the  Urban  League  of 
Greater  Cleveland  1981  Family  of  the 
Year— the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  Graham.  Sr.  In  keeping  with 
tradition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Urban 
League  of  Greater  Cleveland  bestowed 
this  honor  on  the  Graham  family  at 
its  annual  luncheon  on  March  28.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio,  I  add  my 
congratulations  on  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents to  the  multitude  of  good 
wishes  extended  to  the  Graham 
family  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
award  or  occasion  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  than  the  cele- 
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bration  of  the  family.  For,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  family  luiit  provides  the  foun- 
dation for  the  betterment  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  that  immediate  group  and 
for  our  society.  The  Graham  family 
epitomizes  these  virtues  and  simulta- 
neously puts  forth  high  standards  of 
excellence  for  us  to  match. 

Because  of  that,  I  would  like  to 
share  some  of  the  noteworthy  facts 
and  deeds  of  the  Graham  family  of 
Cleveland  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues at  this  Juncture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Wilson  and  Bertha  Graham  are  not 
native  Clevelanders,  they  and  their  10 
children  have  made  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  religious,  civic,  and  socisd  as- 
pects of  our  commiuiity.  Mr.  Speaker, 
together  they  have  contributed  im- 
mensely and  uniquely  to  the  growth  of 
the  community  and  have  gained  the 
respect  of  Clevelanders  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

Mr.  Wilson  Graham,  Sr.,  is  employed 
with  the  Eastern  Star  Home  in  Cleve- 
land. In  addition  to  being  an  exempla- 
ry employee,  he  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Colonial  Heights  Street  Club  and 
the  Euclid  Civic  Club.  He  is  also  a 
devout  Christian  and  has  been  an 
ardent  worker  in  the  Love  Divine  Bap- 
tist Church  for  some  30  years. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Graham  is  a  clinic  as- 
sistant with  Planned  Parenthood  in 
Cleveland.  She  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  local  PTA 
for  many  years  and  also  finds  time  to 
work  with  the  Euclid  Civil  Club  and 
the  Colonial  Heights  Street  Club.  She 
too,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  devout  Christian 
and  has  been  intricately  involved  with 
many  missionary  and  Christian  educa- 
tion programs  in  her  church. 

The  Graham  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  18  to  38,  have  carried  on  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  parents.  The 
goal  which  they  all  seemingly  have  as- 
pired to  has  been  excellence  in  all 
areas  of  life.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  each  child's  credentials,  they 
have  reached  their  goal  and  have  gone 
on  to  become  productive  and  con- 
cerned citizens  in  the  community.  In 
fact,  the  children  have  assumed  lead- 
ership roles  in  various  community  and 
civic  organizations  thus  carrying  forth 
the  banner  of  excellence  and  commu- 
nity pride  of  the  Graham  family.  At 
this  juncture,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
the  achievements  of  each  of  the 
Graham  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eldest  of  the 
Graham  children,  Wilson  Graham,  Jr., 
is  currently  employed  as  an  industrial 
arts  teacher  in  the  Houston  public 
school  system.  A  teacher  for  over  11 
years,  he  has  extended  his  commit- 
ment to  quality  education  beyond  the 
classroom  to  active  participation  in 
the  National  Teachers  Association  and 
the    local    PTA   in   Houston.   Wilson 
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Graham,  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Jennifer, 
have  three  children. 

Barbara  Graham,  the  oldest  female 
amongst  the  Graham  children,  is  intri- 
cately involved  in  the  conununity  and 
in  the  church.  She  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Cleveland  NAACP  and 
the  local  PTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Barbara 
Graham  is  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Love  Divine  Baptist  Church.  Current- 
ly, she  is  employed  as  a  medical  recep- 
tionist for  the  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Doris  Graham,  the 
third  child  of  the  Graham  clan,  serves 
as  the  head  teacher  at  the  Bingham 
Head  Start  center  in  Cleveland.  In 
1979,  she  was  honored  as  the  employee 
of  the  year  at  the  Center  of  Human 
Services  in  Cleveland.  Clinging  to  the 
religious  tradition  of  the  Graham 
family,  Doris  Graham  is  a  faithfiU 
member  of  the  Love  Divine  Baptist 
Church  where  she  has  served  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
for  the  past  5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of  firsts  and  no- 
table achievements  is  the  phrase 
which  best  describes  Lewis  Graham, 
the  fourth  child  of  Bertha  and  Wilson 
Graham.  He  was  the  first  black  new 
car  sales  manager  for  the  Spitzer- 
Akron  dealership.  Lewis  has  won  18 
plaques  for  outstanding  salesmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  child,  Larry 
Graham  is  a  1973  graduate  of  the 
Cuyahoga  Community  College.  He  has 
carved  a  potentially  outstanding 
career  for  himself  in  the  insurance 
business.  Currently,  he  serves  as  an  in- 
surance agent  for  Monumental  Life 
Insurance. 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Graham  Varise,  like 
many  of  her  family  members,  has 
maintained  close  touch  with  the  com- 
munity. She  is  the  secretary  for  the 
Harvard  Community  Service  Center. 
In  addition  to  her  work  with  the 
center,  she  is  a  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
group  leader,  a  member  of  the  local 
PTA,  and  a  member  and  choir  member 
of  the  Love  Divine  Baptist  Church. 
Mrs.  Varise  is  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Linda  Joyce  Graham, 
the  seventh  Graham  child,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Kent  State  University.  This 
gifted  individual  has  shared  her  sing- 
ing and  public  speaking  talents  with 
the  community  and  the  church.  She  is 
a  member  and  choir  member  of  the 
Love  Divine  Baptist  Church,  president 
of  the  pastor's  chorus  and  member  of 
the  Christian  education  board  of  Love 
Divine  Baptist  Chiuxih.  She  has  won 
numerous  awards  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. In  addition  to  singing,  her  in- 
terests include  modem  dance  and  Afri- 
can culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  Graham 
family  member,  James,  currently  at- 
tends Tennessee  State  University  on  a 
basketball  scholarship.  A  1977  gradu- 
ate of  Collinwood  High  School.  James 
Graham  has  received  numerous  tro- 
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phies  for  basketball  and  baseball.  He  is 
a  communications  major  at  Tennessee 
State  University. 

Anthony  Graham,  another  athleti- 
cally gifted  family  member,  is  a  stu- 
dent at  Wilberforce  University.  This 
1979  Collinwood  High  School  graduate 
won  a  basketball  scholarship  to  Wil- 
berforce University.  Anthony  is  a  busi- 
ness major. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Graham  family,  Eurall 
Graham,  is  a  student  at  the  Cuyahoga 
Community  College.  Eurall  is  a  cele- 
brated track  star  having  won  33  tro- 
phies in  track  and  basketball.  He  at- 
tends Cuyahoga  Community  College 
on  a  track  scholarship. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
family  member  has  outstanding  cre- 
dentials and  a  rich  future.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  clear  that  the  Graham 
family  has  been  a  positive  moving 
force  in  the  community.  Because  each 
family  member  has  embraced  the  vir- 
tues of  self-worth,  togetherness  and 
concern  for  those  around  them,  they 
have  influenced,  in  a  positive  way, 
each  other's  lives  and  the  lives  of 
people  they  have  come  in  contact 
with. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  saluting  the 
Graham  family  of  Cleveland,  Ohio— 
the  1981  Urban  League  of  Greater 
Cleveland  Family  of  the  Year.* 
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of  California,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  bring  these  accomplishments  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY:  A  FAIR 
SOLUTION 


JACK  HUMAN 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
takes  a  special  kind  of  person  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  field  of  special  edu- 
cation. It  takes  a  person  of  compas- 
sion, patience,  and  understanding. 

When  a  person  with  all  of  these 
qualities  leaves  one  of  our  school  sys- 
tems, he  is  deserving  of  our  recogni- 
tion and  our  gratitude.  Jack  Ruman  is 
such  a  man. 

On  May  27,  1981,  Jack  will  retire 
firom  the  Montebello,  Calif.,  Unified 
School  District  after  33  years  of  serv- 
ice. In  his  position  as  director  of  guid- 
ance and  special  education.  Jack  was 
directly  involved  with  youths  who  had 
problems  beyond  those  faced  by  most 
students. 

Jack's  energy  and  innovativeness 
have  been  the  driving  force  behind 
many  pioneer  programs  in  California 
to  provide  services  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  severely  handicapped. 
His  efforts  have  been  recognized  by 
various  community  and  State  organi- 
zations. 

Jack's  leadership  in  this  field  have 
earned  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  peers.  His  contributions  are 
a  matter  of  record  in  my  home  State 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OP  CEOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  President  Reagan's  plans  for 
social  security  has,  to  say  the  least, 
been  received  with  grave  concern  by 
the  American  public.  Certainly  there 
is  justification  for  this  concern. 

The  approach  recommended  by  the 
administration  is  drastic.  Moreover,  it 
threatens  the  security  and  very  liveli- 
hood of  thousands  of  persons  now  ap- 
proaching or  beyond  retirement  age 
who  have  planned  for  the  future  with 
the  expectation  of  assured  benefits.  At 
the  most  critical  and  vulnerable  point 
in  their  lives,  our  older  Americans 
have  been  informed  that  they  will 
simply  have  to  make  other  plans. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds  are  in  immediate  and 
serious  financial  trouble.  According  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  social  security  retirement  and 
survivor's  trust  fund  will  be  depleted 
in  mid-1982.  Even  if  combined  with 
the  disability  insurance  fund,  the  two 
together  would  expire  in  late  1982. 
These  projections  are  based  on  the 
President's  revised  budget  assump- 
tions for  fiscal  1982. 

Clearly  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  some  action  must  be  taken  to 
restore  social  security  to  a  sound  fi- 
nancial basis.  To  do  so  will  require 
major  changes  and  some  cutbacks  in 
benefits.  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  howev- 
er, that  whatever  solutions  we  adopt 
must  insure  benefits  to  those  who 
have  paid  into  the  system  and  have 
expectations  for  retirement  based  on 
those  payments. 

One  short-term  solution  already  ad- 
dressed in  legislation  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to 
transfer  part  of  the  hospital  insurance 
tax  rate  from  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  to  the  combined  OASDI 
funds.  The  HI  trust  fund  would  then 
be  reimbursed  from  general  revenues. 
Although  this  transaction  would  not 
solve  the  underlying  problem  of  out- 
lays exceeding  income,  it  would  tempo- 
rarily increase  revenue  to  the  com- 
bined OASDI  trust  fund  without  in- 
creasing the  budget  deficit. 

For  the  long  term.  I  would  propose  a 
two-tiered  social  security  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  workers  who 
begin  paying  into  social  security  after 
a  certain  date  will  enter  under  a  new 
system  of  eligibility  and  benefits, 
while  those  presently  paying  into 
social  security  will  be  entitled  to  their 
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full  benefits  under  the  old  system. 
Any  number  of  changes  might  be  in- 
corporated into  the  new  system,  but 
the  important  point  is  that  new  sub- 
scribers would  enter  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  revised  rules  of  eligi- 
bility and  benefits.  This  is  a  far  more 
equitable  approach,  it  seems  to  me. 
than  the  administration's  plan  to 
switch  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

We  must  begin  now  considering  fair 
and  acceptable  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  social  security  financing.  As  we 
undertake  this  task.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  oppose  any 
changes  in  present  benefits  that  would 
renege  on  past  promises.* 


DIAGNOSIS  FOR  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  SERVICES  IS  DISMAL 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mW  TOBK 
nf  TBI  BOUSK  or  RSraKSBfTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  ISx.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  Joined  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  against  the  so-called 
Gramm-Latta  budget  substitute.  A 
major  reason  for  my  opposition  was 
the  serious  and  adverse  impact  that 
budget  would  have  on  vital  community 
health  services. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  effect  this  budget  will  have  on  es- 
sential health  services  in  the  Bronx 
community  that  I  represent.  In  an 
effort  to  demonstrate  the  severity  of 
this  situation,  I  am  inserting  a  recent 
statement  made  by  the  president  of 
Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center.  Fred 
SUverman.  at  a  special  South  Bronx 
town  meeting,  which  I  am  proud  to 
add  was  attended  by  our  distinguished 
and  concerned  majority  leader.  Jim 
Wkioht. 

STATOfKirT  OP  PRSD  Sn.VKRlfAll 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  share  the  dais 
with  Congreaaman  Jim  Wright.  Congress- 
man Mario  Biaggi.  Congressman  Robert 
Garcia.  Boro  President  Stanley  Simon. 
Coundlwoman  Aileen  Ryan.  Brother  Pat- 
rick Lochrane  of  the  Tremont  Community 
Council  and  Mr.  Edward  Logue  of  the  South 
Bronx  Development  Office. 

I  am  Fred  SUverman  of  NBC.  not  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  but  No 
Bronx  Cuts!  I  am  also  Pred  Silverman  of 
BLHC  (Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Center) 
and  am  here  to  speak  for  my  constituents- 
employees,  patients  and  our  community. 

But  back  to  NBC  (No  Bronx  C^iU!) 

I  am  deadly  serious  about  this.  The  devas- 
tation you  see  here  on  Charlotte  Street  will 
be  only  the  beginning.  We  will  not  have 
simple  program  reductions— we  will  see  the 
end  of  100  years  of  health  services  to  the 
South  Bronx  close! 

The  Reagan  proposals  and  the  budget  as 
presently  passed  by  the  Senate  can  remove 
from  the  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  over  $14 
million  in  cash  and  revenue  in  Fiscal  1981- 
82.  This  is  no  mere  cutback  or  service  revi- 
sion. This  Is  the  closure  of  this  institution 
and  the  death  knell  for  this  community  and 
the  individuals  who  reside  here. 
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Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  failure  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  pass  a  budget 
caused  the  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital  Onter 
to  not  receive  one  weekly  payment  for  Med- 
icaid services  rendered,  one  million  dollars. 
Because  of  this  missed  check  we  could  not 
make  payroll.  Had  the  crises  not  been  ame- 
liorated the  second  check  missed  would 
have  meant  closure  of  the  hospital.  So.  the 
$14  milUmi  which  would  be  lost  under  the 
proposed  budget  does  indeed  spell  doom. 

Forget  2.500  Jobs  provided  to  Bronx  resi- 
dents by  the  Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital 
Center 

Forget  $50  million  in  payroll  now  coming 
Into  the  community: 

Forget  $14.5  million  In  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  by  our  workers: 

Forget  $3.2  million  in  SUte  and  City 
income  tax  paid  by  our  workers: 

Forget  200.000  patient  days  of  care  and 
200.000  emergency  and  clinic  encounters: 

Forget  the  relative  stability  which  the 
foregoing  provides. 

But  can  we  afford  to  forget  these  things? 
Absolutely  not.  We  must  pull  together  and 
fight! 

I  am  sure  we  are  dealing  with  reasonable 
men  in  the  government  who  will  respond  ap- 
propriately If  they  are  presented  with  the 
facts  forcefully  enough.  I  think  they  simply 
do  not  comprehend  the  devastating  effect 
their  budget  policies  will  have  at  the  grass- 
roots level. 

I  have  worked  In  the  Bronx  for  23  years 
and  I  remember  how  It  used  to  be— and  how 
it  can  be  again.  We  must  not  allow  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made  to  evaporate  and  the 
Bronx  to  be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  some 
vague  and  over-simplified  philosophy  now 
being  espoused. 

I  remember  two  C.S.  Presidents  standing 
on  this  site  and  vowing  rectitude: 

I  remember  promises  of  National  Health 
Insurance  to  Insure  equitable  treatment  for 
the  needy— a  supposed  national  priority. 

I  remember  also  many  fights  which  have 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Bronx -Lebanon 
Hospital  Center  with  the  help  of  Congress- 
men Biaggi.  Bingham,  Garcia.  Peyser  and 
many  others  present  here  today: 

I  remember  the  tremendous  support  we 
received  from  the  good  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity and  our  dedicated  employees. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  victo- 
ries is  the  winning  of  the  war.  These  budget 
cuts  will  make  us  lose  the  war.  The  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Medicaid.  Medicare,  HHS 
grants.  CETA.  WIC.  CHAP  and  all  the  rest 
must  be  countermanded. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  how  Medic- 
aid works.  The  funding  currently  is  50  per- 
cent Federal  and  50  percent  State  and  C^ty. 
The  proposed  cut  would  cap  the  Federal 
share  at  at  least  $300  million  below  present 
levels  In  New  York  State,  but  the  50  percent 
sharing  percentage  would  be  retained.  If 
New  York  State  used  the  various  adminis- 
trative powers  it  possesses  to  reduce  Medic- 
aid expenditures  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  $300  million,  at  least  $600  million  annual- 
ly in  benefits  to  health  care  institutions 
would  be  lost.  This  is  not  only  intolerable, 
but  impossible,  in  view  of  the  already  bone- 
dry  condition  of  New  York  hospitals  be- 
cause of  State  actions  over  the  years. 

The  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State  in  Its  Ninth  Annual  Fiscal  Pressures 
Survey  for  1979,  published  in  March  of 
1981,  represents  the  most  dismal  financial 
outlook  to  date  for  New  York's  Hospital 
System. 

The  voluntary  and  public  hospitals  of  the 
State  have  incurred  losses  exceeding  $1  bil- 
lion since  1974. 
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During  this  period.  47  New  York  hospitals 
closed  as  a  result  of  financial  problems,  a  re- 
duction of  over  10,000  beds  in  the  system. 

Of  220  voluntary  hospitals  In  the  SUte. 
only  8  had  no  losses  in  any  of  the  five  years 
from  1975  to  1979. 

New  York  State  has  led  the  nation  in  im- 
plementing cost  containment  programs  re- 
lating to  governmental  and  privately-spon- 
sored health  Insurance  programs.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  growth  in  New  York  State  in  the 
health  care  industry  last  year  was  9  percent. 
as  compared  to  a  national  average  of  15  per- 
cent and  a  national  inflation  rate  of  12  per- 
cent. 

Sadly,  this  continuous  record  of  operating 
losses  without  major  public  calamity  has 
dulled  the  sensitivity  of  some  state  officials 
and  elected  representatives  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  health  care  system. 

If  the  Reagan  cuts  are  superimposed  on 
this  already  horrendous  situation.  I  submit 
that  sensitivities  will  be  aroused  very  quick- 
ly—probably too  late!  The  result  will  be 
public  calamity  because  there  will  be  no 
hospital  system.  Health  care  will  be  frag- 
mented responses  to  emergencies  if  there  is 
any  response  at  all.  And  the  economic 
burden  will  be  all  local  tax  dollars,  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Medicaid  program. 

In  my  best  Judgment,  before  the  end  of 
1981,  not  only  will  the  Bronx-Lebanon  Hos- 
pital Center  be  closed  if  the  present  pro- 
posed budget  is  passed,  but  upwards  of  40  to 
50  hospitals  in  New  York  State  will  also  be 
closed  mostly  in  poor  and  low  income  neigh- 
borhoods. Instead  of  savings  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  intolerable  losses  and 
new  costs. 

Losses  of  payroll  taxes,  FICA  payments, 
purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

Losses  of  pride  and  hope  and  stature. 
Workers  without  Jobs  facing  the  dally 
shame  of  unemployment,  welfare  lines,  in- 
quisitions into  their  personal  lives  where 
now  they  are  wage  earners,  tax  payers  and 
contributors  to  their  communities  and  fami- 
lies. 

Losses  of  vital  and  irreplaceable  health 
services.  The  South  Bronx  Is  underserved 
and  undermanned.  It  has  official  designa- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  being  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  and  a  medically  under- 
served  area.  Now  It  will  have  less  or  nothing 
in  health  services  causing  increased  morbid- 
ity and  mortality — debilitating  sicknesses 
which  will  further  ercxle  our  community 
and  make  working  people  unemployable  due 
to  Ul  health. 

New  costs  for  unemployment  and  welfare. 

New  costs  for  treating  people  at  more  ex- 
pensive facilities  in  Manhattan  and  the 
North  Bronx  (If  they  can  get  there)  as  pa- 
tients, because  our  clinics  will  not  be  there 
to  treat  people  early  In  their  illness  which 
prevents  hospitalization. 

The  President  and  his  advisors  talk  about 
a  "safety  net"  to  prevent  those  least  able  to 
be  harmed  by  the  budget  provisions.  The 
trouble  with  "nets"  is  that  they  have  holes 
in  it.  This  "safety  net"  seems  to  have  holes 
big  enough  to  drive  a  truck  through.  The 
simple  fact  Is  the  "safety  net"  Is  not  there 
for  health  and  health  Institutions.  It  does 
not  exist  for  the  poor,  the  working  poor  and 
marginal  earners  in  our  society. 

I  call  upon  our  legislators  in  Congress  to 
stop  this  sham  of  budget  cuts  In  health,  to 
enlighten  their  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  to 
bring  awareness  to  the  Executive  Branch 
that  these  are  false  and  dangerous  cuts  to 
the  public's  health  and  safety.  I  call  upon 
all  responsible  politicians,  bureaucrats,  lead- 


ers and  off IcUs  to  keep  the  health  dollars 
Intact! 

If  the  proposals  set  forth  cannot  be  re- 
flected In  changes  in  the  budget  bills  to 
benefit  aU  health  care  providers,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  proposals  be  amended 
to  at  least  specifically  exclude  from  the 
impact,  (a)  States  which  have  Implemented 
cost  containment  programs  which  have  re- 
duced the  level  of  growth  below  the  nation- 
ally-accepted standard,  and/or  (b)  to 
exempt  financially  distressed  hospitals  from 
the  impact  of  such  reductions.  In  addition, 
or  at  least  alternatively,  a  removal  of  pro- 
posals to  establish  grant  programs  to  finan- 
cially distressed  hospitals  and  to  recognize 
bad  debt  as  an  allowable  cost  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  time  to  be  sensitive  and  to  act  is 
now!* 


AMERICA'S  RAILROAD 
WORKERS 

HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  H 

OP  WEST  viRcmu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent a  State  that  has  a  long  and  cher- 
ished railroad  tradition.  Over  the 
years,  the  rails  have  provided  the 
means  for  West  Virginia  coal  to  be 
moved  to  the  industrial  centers  of 
America.  The  rails  have  carried  pas- 
sengers to  family  gatherings  and  long- 
awaited  vacations.  Likewise,  the  rail- 
roads have  provided  jobs  for  countless 
numbers  of  my  constituents. 

However,  today  America's  railroad 
system  is  threatened,  threatened  by 
budget  cutbacks  and  total  elimination. 
Those  who  cry  out  for  financial  sav- 
ings must  realize  that  there  is  more  to 
a  railroad  system  than  just  boxcars 
and  locomotives  and  dollar  signs. 
There  are  people  involved. 

The  Reagan  administration  plans  to 
dismantle  the  Conrail  system,  a 
system  that  is  this  country's  top  reve- 
nue railroad,  handling  over  43  percent 
of  the  rail  traffic  in  the  Northeast. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to 
cut  funding  for  Amtrak.  a  passenger 
system  that  attracts  more  riders  each 
day  and  which  is  a  mode  of  transpor- 
tation more  energy  efficient  than  cars 
or  planes. 

The  administration,  knowingly  or 
not.  by  carrying  out  these  plans,  will 
put  70.000  Americans  out  of  work. 

My  support  of  Conrail  and  Amtrak  is 
longstanding.  Mr.  Speaker.  My  family 
and  I  have  often  ridden  the  Amtrak 
cardinal  route  from  Prince.  W.  Va.,  to 
Washington.  D.C..  but  my  chief  reason 
for  spealibig  out  today  is  my  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system. 

At  the  present  time,  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  is  paying  out  more  in 
pensions  than  it  Is  taking  in  from 
working  contributions.  The  adminis- 
trations  cutbacks  in  ConraU  and 
Amtrak  will  reduce  this  number  of 
contributors  even  further.  The  system 
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faces  certain  banlu-uptcy  by  1982  or 
1983  unless  some  preventive  action  is 
taken. 

I  join  railroad  workers  all  over 
America  in  supporting  a  remedy  which 
would:  Insure  that  railroad  woriters 
continue  to  receive  a  pension  adequate 
to  meet  their  needs;  continue  annual 
cost-of-living  adjustments;  place  the 
system  on  sound  financial  ground;  and 
to  correct  the  cash  flow  drain  caused 
by  social  security's  delay  in  reimburs- 
ing the  railroad  retirement  system  for 
moneys  it  receives  on  the  system's 
behalf. 

We  cannot  allow  Americans  who 
have  labored  hard  for  years  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  benefits  they  rightfully 
deserve.  Before  the  administration  can 
be  allowed  to  follow  through  on  its 
planned  reductions,  a  guarantee  must 
be  provided  to  protect  America's  rail- 
road workers.* 


SIX  WISE  STRINGS  FOR  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARTUUTD 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
voted  overwhelmingly— with  major- 
ities of  both  parties  concurring— to 
attach  six  conditions  to  the  provision 
of  further  military  assistance  to  El 
Salvador.  Last  week,  following  oiu- 
lead,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  voted  11  to  1  for  a  similar 
provision. 

A  May  15  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  aptly  sums  up  the  case  for  this 
provision,  and  points  to  it  as  evidence 
that  Congress  still  can  and  does  make 
wise  contributions  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  country. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  House 
will  sustain  the  committee's  action 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  reaches  the 
floor.  And  I  submit  the  Times  editorial 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 
tProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  15,  19811 

Six  Wise  Strimgs  por  El  Salvador 
Henry  Kissinger  once  remarked  that  the 
cardinal  test  of  any  foreign  policy  is  its  abU- 
ity  to  muster  domestic  support.  By  that 
standard,  the  Reagan  Administration's 
policy  In  El  Salvador  remains  on  shaky 
ground.  Doubts  are  hardly  limited  to 
scruffy  students  brandishing  antiwar  plac- 
ards, or  to  Catholic  activists  concerned 
about  official  violence  that  an  American- 
backed  junta  seems  unable  to  controL  They 
now  extend  to  a  portent  less  readily 
shrugged  off— the  Republican-nm  Senate 
Fy>reign  Relations  Committee. 

In  an  emphatic  11  to  1  vote,  the  commit- 
tee has  joined  its  House  counterpart  in  at- 
taching six  conditions  to  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  The  bipartisan  verdict  is  plain:  no 
weapons  from  Washington  unless  President 
Reagan  can  certify  twice  a  year  that  the 
Junta  is  moving  against  abuses  of  human 
rights   and   promoting   democratic   reform. 
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The  Senate  committee  went  further,  attach- 
ing a  similar  condition  to  the  resumption  of 
arms  sales  to  Argentina. 

Generally,  it  is  awkward  to  Inhibit  the 
flexlbUlty  of  diplomats  with  legislative 
hedges.  But  these  aid  conditions  were  not 
written  In  pique.  They  were  composed  under 
the  direction  of  responsible  Senators— Con- 
necticut's Christopher  Dodd,  a  E>emocrat. 
and  the  committee  chairman.  Charles  Percy 
of  Illinois,  a  Republican. 

And  the  conditions  obviously  were  in- 
spired by  new  evidence  that  public  pressure 
In  the  United  States  can  have  a  useful 
effect.  That  evidence  was  the  reported 
arrest  of  some  Salvadoran  National  Guards- 
men for  the  murder  of  four  American 
churchwomen  last  E>ecember.  By  trying 
crudely  to  explain  away  if  not  excuse  those 
murders.  Secretary  of  SUte  Halg  had  raised 
disturbing  doubts  about  the  vigor  of  his  pri- 
vate representations  to  El  Salvador. 

There  are  Indeed  situations  where  whis- 
pered protests  can  obtain  better  results 
than  frontal  denunciations  of  a  regime's 
abuse  of  its  people.  But  those  who  do  the 
whispering  must  be  perceived  as  meaning  it. 
And  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  the  Reagan 
team  has  been  clumsily,  if  not  deliberately, 
leaving  the  Impression  that  it  doesn't  much 
care  what  outrages  are  committed  by  those 
who  purport  to  fight  against  Marxist  and 
Communist  forces. 

Might  not  this  Indifference  make  it  even 
harder  to  rescue  a  democratic  center  from 
the  Salvadoran  rubble?  That  seems  too 
subtle  a  point  for  the  Administration.  It 
thinks  sending  weapons,  no  matter  how 
they  might  be  misused,  is  sending  strength. 
The  students  of  foreign  affairs  in  Congress 
know  better  and,  to  their  credit.  Insist  on 
being  heard.* 


WANDERLUST  IN  YOUR 

FUTURE?     THEN     CHECK     OUT 
THE  CITIES 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OPCAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  Member  of  this  body 
looks  with  pride  to  their  hometown 
and  to  the  cities  they  represent,  view- 
ing them  as  the  best  in  the  coimtry. 

I  am  no  different.  In  my  eyes  and  in 
the  eyes  of  those  San  Diegans  of  Cali- 
fornia's 41st  Congressional  District, 
who  I  have  the  honor  of  representing, 
San  Diego  is  indeed  America's  finest 
city. 

Under  normal  circumstances  my 
words  might  be  discounted  as  mere 
hometown  pride  in  the  city  of  my 
birth,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who 
wish  to  challenge  me  on  this  issue, 
please  allow  me  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article,  excerpted 
from  the  May /June  1981  issue  of  Next 
magazine. 

This  article  confirms  what  my  fellow 
San  Diegans  and  I  have  known  for 
years:  San  Diego  is  the  most  desirable 
city  in  the  Nation  and.  "comes  the 
closest  among  the  major  cities  to  being 
Eden-like." 
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WAmoausT  in  Touit  Futuiw?  Trxn  Crsck 

OUTTHKCrriKS 

(By  Wwren  Boroson) 
There  are  some  19,000  cities  in  the  United 
States,  some  good,  some  bad.  some  vital. 
aome  dull,  some  beautiful,  some  ucly.  some 
safe,  aome  dancerous.  some  smart,  some 
stupid,  aonie  faat.  some  slow,  some  that  you 
would  be  perfectly  content  to  spend  a  chunit 
of  the  future  in.  some  you'd  like  to  leave 


Which  are  they?  Where  are  they?  You're 
about  to  find  out.  NEXT  has  spent  three 
months  conducting  a  Delphi  poll  among  47 
noted  authorities  to  get  the  answers  to  lots 
of  queatlona  about  cities.  And  would  you  be- 
lieve it?  Most  of  the  authorities  are  optimis- 
tic about  the  future  of  the  grand  old  towns 
of  America. 

Most  of  our  largest  cities,  instead  of  sinli- 
ing  into  a  slough  of  fiscal  horror,  physical 
decay,  unemployment,  racial  enmity  and 
crime,  are  in  for  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
time  ahnart 

The  Cities  of  Gold  proved  to  be  San 
Diego.  Portland  (Oregon).  Seattle.  Minne- 
apolis. Boston.  Baltimore.  Madison  (Wiscon- 
sin). Santa  Pe.  San  Francisco.  Cincinnati. 
Kansas  City.  Pittsburgh  and  Milwaukee. 

The  Cities  of  Dross  were  Akron.  Buffalo. 
Dayton.  Detroit.  Houston.  Atlanta.  Phoenix. 
Los  Angeles.  Cleveland.  Dallas.  Gary,  Scran- 
ton.  Newark  and  MlamL 

In  a  typical  Delphi  poll,  a  group  of  ex- 
perts are  asked  the  same  or  «imii»r  ques- 
tions at  least  twice.  Their  answers  usually 
change  somewhat  in  subsequent  rounds, 
once  they  have  learned  the  names  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  consensus  of  the  first 
balloting.  Presumably,  the  experts  cling  to 
the  answers  they  are  sure  of  and  join  the 
majority  when  they  are  unsure,  so  that  the 
final  consensus  represents  the  firmest  views 
of  the  entire  group.  As  a  forecasting  tool, 
the  Delphi  poll  has  repeatedly  proved  itself 
extraordinarily  accurate. 

CrmS  ON  THK  RISK 

Clear  evidence  of  the  panelists'  optimism 
about  American  cities  came  when  they  rated 
the  prospects  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country.  Only  five  cities,  the  panel  conclud- 
ed, will  decline:  27  wiU  hold  their  own;  23 
will  do  better.  The  average  city  among  the 
55  wound  up  neatly  poised  between  the 
"hold  its  own"  and  the  "do  better"  catego- 
ries. 

Why  this  optimism?  Because  the  energy 
crunch  may  drive  people  back  to  the  cities, 
and  the  baby  bust  may  remove  the  magnet 
that  attracted  them  to  the  suburbs. 

"The  energy  crisis  has  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.''  says  Gloria  S.  McGregor,  an  ex- 
ecutive with  the  Morrison- Knudsen  Compa- 
ny in  San  Pranscisco.  'Fifteen  years  ago.  if 
you  wanted  a  bigger  house,  you  Just  moved 
to  the  suburbs— because  you  had  cheap 
energy.  But  now  it  costs  a  lot  more  to  build 
a  new  house  than  to  remodel  an  old  one.  so 
people  are  staying  put." 

Influential  dtisens  are  becoming  con- 
cerned about  their  cities,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  efforts,  many  of  our  deteriorating 
cities  are  begtaning  to  flower. 

People  who  feel  gloomy  about  the  state  of 
American  cities  are  usuaUy  thinking  of  the 
Frastbelt.  And  most  NEXT  panelisU  did 
agree  that  while  the  cities  in  the  Sunbelt 
WiU  thrive,  those  in  the  Frostbelt  wtu 
manage  only  to  hold  their  own. 

"I  certainly  believe  that  many  cities  in  the 
Nmtheast  and  the  Midwest  are  still  looking 
for  the  bottom."  says  Paul  R.  Dommel.  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
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Washington.  "A  lot  of  these  cities  are  bleed- 
ing economically.  Reindustrialization  U  too 
late  for  them.  The  Jobs  have  already  gone, 
and  no  wonder.  You  have  lower  labor  costs 
in  the  South.  A  businessman  will  have  a  hel- 
luva lot  less  hassle  with  the  zoning.  With 
the  environmental  regulations,  with  all 
kinds  of  things  than  he  would  in  the 
North." 

THK  KDKN  OF  CmiS 

Still.  When  the  cities  were  ranked  accord- 
ing to  their  prospects.  Sunbelt  cities  were 
liberally  sprinkled  near  the  top  of  the  list. 
Frostbelt  cities  hogged  the  bottom.  If  there 
was  one  overall  winner  in  the  voting,  it  was 
San  Diego.  It  topped  the  list  of  cities  with 
good  prospects  and  the  list  of  those  consid- 
ered best  to  retire  to:  it  was  near  the  top 
among  best-managed  cities  and  cities  most 
attractive  for  their  size. 

PanelisU  praised  San  Diego  for  ite  cli- 
mate, its  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
Its  economy.  Its  government.  Its  housing,  its 
physical  setting.  "It's  a  kind  of  Los  Angeles 
without  the  problems  of  Los  Angeles,"  says 
Larry  Reich,  director  of  city  planning  for 
Baltimore.  Says  Brooks.  "It  probably  comes 
closest  among  the  major  cities  to  t)einK 
Edenlike." 

But  one  panelist  even  criticized  Eden. 
"San  Diego  Just  doesn't  have  the  home  in- 
dustries that  Minneapolis  has."  says  Bab- 
cock.  "It  Is  the  only  city  of  iU  size  that  I 
know  of  that  doesn't  have  a  bank  with  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  assets— there  Just  Isn't 
all  that  much  industry  there." 

Tied  for  second  place  among  cities  with 
good  prospects  were  Portland  and  Seattle. 
Portland  was  also  close  to  the  top  among 
trend-setting  cities,  best-managed  cities  and 
best  cities  to  retire  to:  it  was  the  most  at- 
tractive city  in  Its  size  category. 

Among  the  reasons  panelists  praised  Port- 
land: its  local  government's  concern  about 
neighborhoods,  the  high  priority  given  to 
the  environment,  its  diversity.  Its  high  em- 
ployment level.  Its  progressive  government 
and  its  cultural  advantages.  "It's  a  city  that 
has  ite  act  together. "  says  McGregor.  "If 
you  don't  mind  the  rain  and  the  driszle," 
says  Babcock.  "it's  Just  one  hell  of  an  attrac- 
tive city. "  The  only  demiu-  comes  from  Rick 
Wiederhom,  senior  planner  for  St.  Paul, 
who  claims  that  Portland  only  emulates 
what  other  cities  have  done,  "but  does  an 
excellent  job  of  tooting  Ite  own  horn.  " 

Seattle  was  a  runner-up  among  best  cities 
to  retire  to,  best-managed  cities  and  trend- 
setting  cities.  It  tied  San  Francisco  for  the 
lead  In  attractiveness  for  ite  size  category. 
Seattle's  virtues  include  good  government,  a 
revitalized  downtown  area,  strong  inner-city 
neighborhoods,  excellent  recreational  facili- 
ties, good  mass  transit  and  an  impressive 
setting.  "A  fascinating  city,"  says  Babcock. 
KOKM  itoaTH 

Minneapolis  rivaled  San  Diego  in  ite  per- 
formance in  the  poll.  Ranking  just  below 
Portland  and  Seattle  in  ite  prospecte.  Min- 
neapolis was  also  the  best-managed  city  and 
the  leading  trend-setter,  as  well  as  a  runner- 
up  for  attractiveness  for  ite  size,  for  most 
underrated  city  and  best  city  to  retire  to. 

Minneapolis  was  praised  for  Ite  financial 
expertise  (property  taxes  have  been  cut  for 
several  years  running),  ite  healthy  residen- 
tial neighborhoods,  ite  parks  and  cultural 
facilities,  ite  system  of  sidewalks— called 
skywalks— enclosed  within  buildings  in  the 
downtown  area,  ite  comprehensive  planning 
Ite  vitality. 

The  four  cities  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
were  Akron.  Buffalo.  Dayton  and  Detroit. 
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all  industrial  cities  on  the  decline.  About 
Akron     and     Dayton.     Wiederhom     says: 

"Cities  in  northeast  Ohio  Just  dont  seem  to 
have  made  the  effort  that  other  communi- 
ties in  similar  situations  have  made."  Buffa- 
lo, according  to  Kristina  Ford,  "has  a  higher 
percentage  of  gray  days  than  any  other  city 
in  America."  And  of  Detroit,  Brooks  says: 

"The  Renaissance  Center  is  an  example  of 
how  not  to  conduct  a  major  innercity  devel- 
opment. They've  simply  created  a  fortress 
surrounded  by  a  wasteland  and  not  made 
any  concentrated  effort  to  develop  the  city 
as  a  whole.  Detroit  remains  a  fairly  unpleas- 
ant place  to  go." 

SOUTHERM  TIME  BOMBS 

Overrated  cities  Included  Houston  and 
Dallas  (tied),  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix,  New  Or- 
leans. Atlanta  and  Miami. 

"Houston's  lack  of  zoning  and  planning 
are  time  bombs  that  are  ticking  away,"  says 
James  V.  Cunningham,  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Pitteburgh.  Says 
Dommel,  "It  has  a  manunoth  section  of  pov- 
erty. The  highway  system  Is  so  poor  that 
traffic  Jams  at  rush  hour  are  horrendous, 
and  I've  read  that  there  have  been  shoot- 
ings when  people  were  caught  in  those 
lines."  Wiederhom  doesn't  think  that 
"people  in  Houston,  or  Dallas,  have  any  real 
grasp  of  the  implications  of  wild  growth  at 
any  cost." 

Kristina  Ford  calls  Dallas  "an  undifferen- 
tiated plain — one  monotonous  idea."  Says 
Beale.  "You  have  a  tremendously  built-up 
central  area,  and  around  it  are  Just  freeways 
and  desolation."  Niles  Hansen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  commenting 
upon  the  fact  that  Dallas  is  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  says:  "Goodness  knows  why  it's 
there.  In  more  wajrs  than  one." 

Los  Angeles  seems  to  be  the  city  that 
people  love  to  hate.  "The  smog  was  so  op- 
pressive. I  couldn't  wait  to  get  out,"  says 
Beale.  "It's  an  Inhabited  ruin.  The  quality 
of  life  is  absolutely  abysmal.  The  freeway 
system  Is  so  clogged  that  trying  to  get  from 
here  to  there  is  murder,"  says  McGregor. 
"It  has  no  character,  no  center." 

Phoenix,  say  Brooks,  "strikes  me  as  a  Los 
Angeles  of  the  future.  Development  is  oc- 
curring there  relatively  untrammeled  by 
planning  and  zoning." 

New  Orleans,  according  to  the  paneliste.  is 
deteriorating.  "They've  got  about  all  the 
mileage  they  can  get  out  of  the  French 
Quarter,"  says  Brooks. 

Atlanta  is  burdened  with  a  high  crime 
rate:  ite  attempte  to  rehabilitate  ite  older 
areas  have  not  been  uniformly  successful. 
"Underground  Atlanta."  say  Babcock,  "is  a 
Junk  heap."' 

Gloria  McGregor  thinks  that  ""in  many 
areas,  Miami  is  a  grungy  city.  And  for  many 
years  it's  been  a  haven  for  the  criminal  ele- 
ment, attracted  to  the  wealth  there.  It"s  a 
tough  place  to  live  in— anything  can 
happen." 

SAIf  DIEGO  VERSUS  BUfTALO 

A  fascinating  question,  relating  to  all 
these  ratings  of  American  cities,  is:  Why  are 
San  Diego.  Portland  and  Seattle  so  blessed 
by  good  fortune?  What  differentiates  them 
from  accursed  places  like  Buffalo?  Why  do 
certain  cities  seem  destined  to  thrive,  others 
to  decay? 

Size,  in  the  opinion  of  most  paneliste. 
doesn't  really  matter— so  long  as  a  city  is 
not  too  big.  The  median  ideal  city  size 
chosen  was  230.000.  but  generally  the  ex- 
perte  pooh-poohed  the  significance  of  mere 
numbers.  'I  don't  think  there's  an  optima) 
size."  says  Babcock.  "I  can  like  Chicago  and 
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I  can  like  a  tiny  town  in  Montana."  Says 
Dommel,  "I  don't  think  size  is  crucial."  To 
Gloria  McGregor,  "a  lot  has  to  do  with  the 
way  a  city  is  planned.  If  it's  an  amorphous 
blob,  even  250,000  is  hard  to  deal  with." 

Yet  cities  as  large  as  New  York,  the  panel- 
iste felt,  may  have  special  problems.  With 
New  York.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  in 
mind,  Larry  Reich  says,  "'I  think  that  when 
a  city  gete  to  be  over  four  million,  it's  very 
difficult  to  handle. 

"There  probably  is  an  optimum  size  for 
running  a  city,  but  I'm  not  sure  there's  an 
optimum  size  for  needing  it  to  exist." 

In  the  first  round  of  the  poll,  not  a  single 
panelist  voted  for  "homogeneity  of  social 
and  economic  classes"  as  a  factor  influenc- 
ing the  future  of  a  city.  It  was  dropped  from 
the  second  balloting.  But  in  later  interviews, 
the  paneliste  seemed  to  think  that  homo- 
geneity Is  a  wonderfully  desirable  part  of  a 
city's  heredity— but  by  "homogeneity"  they 
meant,  of  course,  not  a  sameness  of  impov- 
erished people  but  a  sameness  of  the  well- 
off. 

But.  at  the  core,  what  distinguishes  cities 
with  a  future  from  cities  with  no  future  is 
jobs.  The  Delphi  paneliste  voted  "employ- 
ment picture"  and  "attractiveness  for  busi- 
ness" number  one  and  number  two  among 
the  factors  that  determine  whether  a  city 
will  flourish.  And  certainly  the  cities  that 
are  l>eing  rejuvenated,  and  those  cities  that 
were  never  senescent  at  all,  are  blessed  with 
business  communities  that  are  proud  of 
their  cities  and  loyal  to  their  cities,  and  the 
political  leadership  and  the  business  sector 
work  together  smoothly. 

Says  Babcock,  "And  I'm  not  sure  you'll 
find  that  in  Phoenix  or  Houston  or  Los  An- 
geles. The  Medics  of  the  last  half  of  the 
20th  century  in  our  country  are  the  busi- 
nessmen who  take  pride  in  their  cities."* 
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HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ku 
Cheng-Kang  is  well  known  in  both 
Asia  and  the  United  States  as  a  skilled 
public  servant  of  many  years  standing. 
Recently  he  gave  two  addresses  in  Ari- 
zona dealing  with  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan. 

Dr.  Ku  has  held  various  government 
posts  since  the  thirties  and  since  1951 
he  has  been  a  senior  policy  adviser  to 
the  office  of  the  president  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  Dr.  Ku  de- 
livered in  Arizona  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. I  include  the  following  speeches 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
United   Statks-Republic   op   China   Rela- 
tions AND  China's  Future— Address  by 
Dr.   Ku  Cheng-Kanc.   Honorary  Chair- 
man. World  Anti -Communist  League  at  a 
Banquet  op  Friends  op  Free  China 
Mr.  Choplwskyj.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
last  visit  to  this  beautiful  Arizona  city  was 
in  1969.  Back  here  again  now.  I  have  been 
very  much  impressed  by  the  development 
and  prosperity  achieved  by  Phoenix.  Even 
more  overwhelming  are  the  deep  concern 
and  sincere  friendship  shown  by  you  for  the 
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Republic  of  China,  this  time  as  well  as  the 
last.  You  have  indeed  touched  me  to  the 
heart.  I  am  truly  happy  this  evening  being 
with  you.  new  friends  and  old  friends.  My 
hearty  appreciation  goes  to  each  of  you  for 
your  thoughtfulness  and  hospitality. 

This  is  a  gathering  of  Friends  of  Free 
China  (FOFC)  and  you  know  that  I  am 
from  the  Republic  of  China.  Because  you  all 
are  very  much  concerned  about  Chinese 
issues,  I  would  like  to  make  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  the  pertinent  present  situation, 
the  trend,  and  the  influence  thereof  on  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

I.  ISSUE  OP  CHINA  today 

China's  present  issue  is  the  unprecedented 
catastrophe  in  human  history  resulting 
from  the  Chinese  Communist  insurrection 
and  occupation  of  the  Chinese  mainland.  In 
a  void  of  freedom  are  900  million  people. 
Properties  have  been  taken  away.  More 
than  60  million  innocent  lives  have  been 
lost. 

Basically  the  issue  is  one  of  confrontation 
and  struggle  between  two  diametrically  dif- 
ferent sets  of  ideologies,  social  systems  and 
ways  of  life,  one  representing  freedom  and 
democracy  and  the  other  characterized  by 
slavery  and  autocracy. 

In  the  core  of  the  issue  is  the  Red  Chinese 
persistence  in  their  '"four  fundamental  prin- 
ciples"—socialist  road,  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  Communist  Party  leadership, 
and  Marxism-Leninism-Mao  Tse-tung 
though— even  as  they  face  the  revolutionary 
anti-Communist  surge  of  Chinese  at  home 
and  abroad  who  insist  that  China's  reunifi- 
cation must  be  in  freedom  with  democracy. 
Also  involved  are  contradictory  views 
about  what  Peiping  (or  "Peking")  will  or 
will  not  do  about  Taiwan.  The  regime  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  it  will  "liberate 
Taiwan."  by  force  if  necessary.  The  goal  is 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Republic  of  China  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  regard  as 
the  source  of  hope  as  they  fight  against 
Communism  and  for  freedom.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  International  sources  have  been 
misled  by  Peiping's  peace  talk  united  front 
maneuvers  and  entertain  the  mistaken  idea 
that  peaceful  settlement  is  possible  through 
negotiation.  These  sources  are  thus  lending 
a  helping  hand  to  Peiping's  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  900  million  Chinese  long 
in  chains. 

The  issue  thus  revolves  around  the  Red 
Chinese  drive  for  aggression  and  expansion 
against  the  free  world.  With  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  manpower  resources  under  it. 
the  regime  wante  to  grow  into  another 
Soviet-like  Red  power. 

The  China  issue  being  such,  peaceful  set- 
tlement through  negotiation  Is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  Chinese  Reds  speak  about 
peace  talks,  but  their  goal  is  to  destroy  the 
Republic  of  China,  bring  Taiwan.  Penghu. 
Kinmen  and  Mateu  under  their  control,  and 
turn  the  Chinese  in  the  presently  free  area 
ii>to  objecte  of  enslavement  and  oppression 
just  like  the  masses  of  Chinese  mainland 
people.  Peiping  regards  peace  conference  as 
a  form  of  war  to  weaken  the  anti-Commu- 
nist determination  of  free  nations  and  de- 
stroy the  free  world  unity. 

II.  GLOBAL  INPLUENCE  OP  CHINA  ISSUE 

How  the  China  issue  develops  has  impor- 
tant bearings  on  the  entire  world. 

If  the  900  million  people  remain  under 
Peiping's  control  as  tools  of  "world  revolu- 
tion," serious  threate  to  Asian-Pacific  secu- 
rity and  world  peace  will  continue. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  those  people  are 
given  freedom,  they  will  be  a  tremendous 
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plus  to  the  free  world,  because  they  can 
then  start  contributing  to  the  region's  secu- 
rity and  to  global  peace. 

Peiping  has  been  and  still  is  militant  and 
bellicose.  This  is  clear  from  the  regime's 
race  with  Moscow  for  hegemony.  Threat- 
ened by  Peiping's  international  united  front 
operation  are  not  just  Asia,  African  and 
Latin  American  free  nations.  All  other  free 
nations  similarly  face  crises  of  war. 

A  China  united  in  freedom  and  democracy 
will  certainly  play  a  positive  role  in  check- 
ing Red  advances  against  the  free  world. 

The  roaring  campaign  of  900  million  Chi- 
nese mainland  people  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy will  stimulate  the  anti-Red  endeav- 
or of  other  captive  peoples  and  bring  down 
the  Iron  Curtain  everywhere. 

III.  DIRBCnON  OP  CHINA  ISSUE 

The  course  of  China  issue  hereafter  will 
be  characterized  by  wide-spread  campaigns 
of  Chinese  mainland  people  for  freedom  of 
thinking,  political  democracy  and  life  of 
well-being.  This  will  be  an  anti-Communist 
revolution  to  topple  tyranny  from  under  it 
and  demolish  the  Iron  Curtain  from  within. 
The  development  as  a  matter  of  course 
will  see  stepped-up  free  Chinese  effort  ev- 
erywhere to  bring  freedom  to  their  captive 
compatriote.  The  desire  of  our  people  to 
have  China's  reunification  in  freedom  and 
democracy  will  grow  into  an  irresistible  bul- 
wark of  national  consciousness  for  anti- 
Communism. 

China's  reunification  is  inevitable  but 
cannot  be  in  manners  contrary  to  majority 
Chinese  wishes.  The  process  has  to  be  and 
will  be  on  the  foundation  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, peace  and  prosperity. 

For  a  true  solution  of  the  China  issue,  to- 
talitarian Red  tyranny  must  be  removed 
from  the  Chinese  mainland  and  all  of  China 
buUt    anew    under    a    government    of    the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
This  is  what  the  Chinese  in  general  want. 
This  also  meete  the  long-range  interest  of 
all  democratic  nations  and  the  free  world. 
IV.  china's  putdre  and  united  states- 
republic  OP  china  ties 
The  China  issue,  no  matter  how  you  view 
it.  has  inseparably  to  do  with  the  course  of 
U.S.-ROC  relations. 

Because  of  ideological,  social  and  life  pat- 
tern differences,  a  China  of  totalitarian 
Communism  will,  as  Peiping  has  all  along 
done,  regard  the  United  States  as  the 
stronghold  of  capitalism  that  must  be 
buried.  The  United  States  has  over  the 
years  made  a  special  effort  to  win  Peiping 
over  as  a  helping  hand  against  the  Soviets, 
but  the  Chinese  Reds  still  regard  America 
as  their  major  enemy. 

From  geostrategic  viewpolnte.  a  China 
free  and  democratic  will  not  only  assure  se- 
curity in  the  Western  Pacific  but  also  work 
closely  with  the  United  States  to  safeguard 
human  freedom  and  world  peace. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  Sino-American 
common  security.  U.S.  sale  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  the  Republic  of  China  will  en- 
hance the  ROC'S  defense  capabilities  and 
promote  the  two  nations'  common  security. 
Sale  of  weapons  to  the  Chinese  Reds  will 
add  fuel  to  their  militant  flames.  This 
should  not  be  done  if  the  security  of  the 
Taiwan  Straite  is  to  be  assured  and  peace  in 
the  Western  Pacific  promoted. 

In  the  free  democratic  camp's  grand  strat- 
egy against  the  Red  bloc,  any  attempt  to 
ally  with  the  Chinese  Red  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  because  the  resulting  blurring  of  the 
line  between  enemy  and  friend  can  only 
damage  the  free  world  formation. 
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Tike  a  long-range  view  of  China's  future. 
China  will  become  unified  as  all  the  upright 
Chinese  strive  on  for  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. Public  disposition,  not  military  might.  Is 
the  factor  of  final  China  Issue  settlement. 
The  United  SUtes.  Icnown  for  her  stand  for 
human  freedom  and  respect  for  political  de- 
mocracy, should  fully  support  the  Chinese 
endeavor  for  free  democratic  reunification.  I 
therefore  sincerely  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  further  strengthen  her  ties  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  move  toward 
normalization,  which  is  the  correct  path  to 
China  issue  solution  and  also  the  correct 
way  to  promote  Slno-American  relations  in 
line  with  the  long-range  Interest  of  our  two 
nations. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  People  throughout 
the  world  respect  the  United  States  mainly 
because  of  America's  stand  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity,  not  because  of  the  American 
wealth  and  strength.  America  has  success- 
fully accomplished  man's  first  space  shuttle 
run.  Mankind  has  been  elevated  to  a  new 
high  realm  of  science  and  technology.  Very 
regrettable,  however,  is  that  people  still  are 
being  enslaved  and  trampled  on  by  Red  ty- 
rants in  wide  areas  of  earth.  We  must  unite 
all  those  behind  and  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  stand  for  freedom.  We  must  elimi- 
nate Red  forces  and  build  a  lasting  brilliant 
era  of  freedom,  democracy,  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  all  mankind. 

Let  our  endeavor  for  human  freedom  be 
crowned  with  a  sweeping  victory. 

JoiifT    Endeavor    for    REiifSTiTtmoif    or 
Normal  VnrrKD  Stars-Repttbuc  op  Chiica 
Rklations— Addrzss   by   Ds.   Kn   Chsng- 
KANG.  Honorary  Chairman.  World  Anti- 
Communist  Leagux  at  the  National  Con- 
vention OP  Friends  op  Free  China 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  Friends  of  Free  China 
(FOPC)  is  an  association  that  represents  the 
noble  U.S.  image.   It  symtwlizes  America's 
lofty  national  spirit  and  moral  courage.  As 
the  United  States  has  just  started  a  new  age 
of  space  technology  by   flawlessly  accom- 
plishing man's  first  shuttle  run  into  the 
heavens,  it  is  with  great  excitement  and  a 
keen  sense  of  honor  that  I  am  here  meeting 
with  so  many  upright  friends  of  this  nation. 
On  this  memorable  occasion.  I  extend  to  all 
Americans  my  sincere  felicitations  on  the 
great  achievement  and  express  my  hearty 
respect  to  you  for  the  effort  and  contribu- 
tion you  have  made  in  support  of  the  Re- 
public of  China. 

The  United  States  at  present  does  not 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China.  But  the  peoples  of  both  nations 
similarly  love  freedom  and  oppose  Commu- 
nism and  autocracy.  Because  of  this  and 
America's  staunch  righteous  stand  against 
aggression,  the  present  abnormal  situation 
will  not  last  long.  Consideration  for  the  two 
nations'  long-range  common  interest  will 
also  help  bring  reinstitution  of  normal  ties. 
This  is  history's  inevitable  course.  President 
Reagan's  policy  of  strength  for  freedom  and 
peace,  resolute  attitude  about  Soviet  expan- 
sion, and  full  demonstration  of  morality  and 
courage  for  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  ROC  are  all  indeed  encouraging. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  a  faithful  friend 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Pew  Ameri- 
cans disagree.  But  there  still  are  views  that 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Reds  was  correct 
and  that  enlistment  of  the  regime  for  the 
checking  of  Moscow  is  an  effective  strategy 
in  line  with  America's  interest. 
In  fact,  this  is  illusory  thinking. 
In  terms  of  ideologies  and  systems.  Pei- 
ping  (or  "Peking")  is  in  the  autocratic  Red 
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group  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  free- 
dom and  democracy.  The  regime  absolutely 
cannot  be  regmrded  as  a  helping  hand  for 
America's  multipolar  check  and  balance 
strategy.  Pelping  Is  at  odds  with  Moscow  but 
the  conflict  is  for  hegemony  in  the  name  of 
Communism.  Hostility  does  exist  between 
the  two  Red  regimes,  but  the  enemy's 
enemy  is  not  necessarily  a  friend.  Peiplng 
certainly  Is  not  a  friend  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  other  free  nations. 

Many  American  officials,  military  officers 
and  experts  have  visited  the  Chinese  main- 
land and  concluded  that  Pelping.  with  very 
backward  military  equipment,  training  and 
tactics,  is  in  no  position  to  fight  a  modem 
war.  Having  no  strength  to  counter  the  So- 
viets. Pelping  has  tried  to  have  the  U.S.  on 
Its  side  as  a  shield. 

But  the  Washington-Pelplng  get-together 
has  not  had  any  restraining  effect  on  Soviet 
moves.  Moscow  has  openly  stretched  out, 
casting  its  shadow  over  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  Tokyo  Bay  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  With- 
out the  least  hesitation.  Moscow  sent  Its 
troops  into  Afghanistan  and  started  threat- 
ening the  entire  Persian  Gulf  area  and  the 
Middle  East.  Open  assistance  to  the  Red 
Cuban  regime  has  continued.  Aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador's leftists  is  the  latest  addition  on  the 
Moscow  list.  America's  backyard  is  exposed 
to  threats.  The  Soviets  furthermore  have 
staged  massive  military  maneuvers  of 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  for  better  readiness  to 
march  into  Poland. 

If  the  U.S.  were  to  provide  arms  to  mil- 
lions of  Pelping  troops— a  task  that  would 
be  very  costly— and  enter  into  a  military 
alliance  with  the  regime,  Moscow  would  be 
forced  to  take  all-out  expansionist  steps 
against  the  imposed  barrier.  America  would 
then  face  a  crisis  of  major  war. 

Alliance  with  the  Chinese  Reds  for  the 
sake  of  checking  Moscow  is  not  just  a  mis- 
taken strategy.  It  is  highly  dangerous  be- 
cause Pelping  may  acquire  strength  and 
grow  as  another  Soviet-like  Red  menace  to 
freedom  and  security.  For  a  better  world 
communlzation  drive.  Peiplng  may  then 
rejoin  with  the  Soviets  and  turn  against  the 
United  SUtes. 

America  must  be  fully  aware  that  alliance 
with  Peiplng  amounU  to  mistaking  enemy 
as  friend  and  blurring  the  line  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  loss  of  free  world  con- 
fidence in  the  U.S.  can  very  adversely  affect 
the  necessary  unity  and  grand  strategy 
against  Soviet  expansion. 

Changes  in  the  Chinese  mainland  situa- 
tion will  as  a  matter  of  course  put  an  end  to 
any  U.S.  attempt  to  place  Peiplng  on  the 
chessboard  against  Moscow.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Red  Chinese  rule  will  sooner  or  later 
fall  apart. 

The  regime  presently  faces  three  major 
crises.  Teng  Hsiao-ping's  faction  now  in 
power  is  opposed  by  the  Gang  of  Four's 
remnant  followers.  Words  are  spreading 
that  a  Second  Cultural  Revolution  is  in  the 
offing.  Next  to  be  noted  is  the  very  shaky 
confidence  of  cadres  and  military  personnel 
as  a  result  of  the  continuing  power  struggle 
and  the  regime's  wavering  ideological  line. 
The  last  but  not  the  least  is  the  total  loss  of 
mainland  people's  hope  In  Communism  and 
Peiping's  rule.  Young  people,  intellectuals 
and  workers  have  been  staging  demonstra- 
tions and  strikes.  Demands  are  heard  that 
Communism  must  be  abandoned. 

In  the  absence  of  trained  manpower,  tech- 
nology, capital,  management  knowhow  and 
experience,  and  kept  within  the  framework 
of  crooked  doctrinarism.  Peiping's  "four 
modernizations"  failed  at  the  very  outset 
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and  produced  serious  consequences— curren- 
cy inflation,  spirallng  commodity  prices,  ag- 
gravating unemployment,  etc. 

Peiping's  31 -year  rule  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  has  been  a  record  of  total  failures. 
Mao  Tse-tung's  "great  leap  forward"  went 
backward.  Then  came  the  devasUting  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  now  another  "leap 
backward"  in  the  name  of  "four  moderniza- 
tions."  The  very  foundation  of  Communist 
structure  is  shaiky.  The  crisis  will  not  wear 
off  unless  Peiplng  renounces  Communism. 
Before  the  regime  does  that,  the  angry 
people  will  rise  and  topple  it. 

One  question  that  has  been  extensively 
debated  is  why  the  Republic  of  China  does 
not  talk  peace  with  the  Chinese  Reds. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  ROC  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  all  along  wanted  a 
fundamental  solution  of  the  so-called  China 
issue  through  national  reunification  under 
an  administration  system  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  However, 
unless  Pelping  gives  up  Communism— a 
bankrupt  formula  that  has  been  pushed  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  through  30  cruel, 
dark  and  backward  years— we  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  cannot  and  will  not  talk  with 
the  Chinese  Reds,  much  less  make  a  com- 
promise with  them.  We  cannot  accept  or  tol- 
erate Communism.  We  have  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  losing  our  mainland  as  a  result 
of  talking  with  Chinese  Reds  on  three  occa- 
sions. 

None  of  the  Chinese  who  believe  In  free- 
dom and  democracy  will  meet  the  Red  ty- 
rants halfway. 

The  Taiwan  area  of  the  Republic  of  China 
enjoys  a  per  capiU  income  nine  times  that 
of  the  Chinese  mainland.  Our  per  capiU 
trade  volume  is  70  times  as  much.  We  are 
not  going  to  come  to  terms  with  the  poor 
and  backward  Peiplng  regime. 

Our  ROC  society  In  Taiwan  is  open  and 
progressive.  We  cannot  arrive  at  any  com- 
promise with  the  Peiplng  rulers  who  are 
keeping  their  closed  society  backward  under 
autocracy. 

The  Taiwan  area's  17  million  Chinese  are 
living  In  freedom  and  democracy,  enjoying 
growing  prosperity  and  well-being.  Can  we 
let  them  fall  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
become  slaves  of  Red  tyranny?  Further- 
more, if  we  were  to  make  a  compromise  with 
Peiplng,  we  would  be  acting  against  the 
wishes  of  the  900  million  Chinese  mainland 
compatriots  who  are  fighting  for  freedom, 
democracy  and  human  rights.  We  cannot 
send  them  down  the  drains. 

China's  future  will  necessarily  be  one  of 
unification  In  freedom  with  democracy.  This 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  whether  you  view 
China  in  the  context  of  the  world  or  see  the 
world  from  the  Chinese  angle.  The  China 
issue  is  part  of  the  bipolar  global  confronU- 
tion  of  freedom  and  democracy  against 
CoRununism  and  autocracy.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion with  no  room  for  reconciliation  or  con- 
cession. China's  future  is  Inseparable  from 
that  of  the  free  democratic  world,  for  only 
when  China  is  united  in  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy can  the  nation  as  a  whole  contrib- 
ute to  mankind. 

Very  important  is  the  fact  that  the  900 
million  Chinese  mainland  people  have  awak- 
ened and  are  issuing  calls  that  Taiwan's  ex- 
amples be  emulated.  They  will  rise  with  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China  for  national  reunification  in  freedom 
and  democracy. 

Reinstitution  of  normal  U.S.-ROC  rela- 
tions will  greatly  help  this  unification  proc- 
ess. When  freedom  and  democracy  prevail 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  when  the  900 
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million  people  are  with  the  democratic 
camp,  the  strength  generated  will  be  truly 
against  Soviet  expansion.  The  nation  can 
then  be  an  effective  link  of  America's  multi- 
polar check  and  balance  arrangement. 

Reinstitution  of  normal  U.S.-ROC  rela- 
tions will  greatly  enhance  security  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  assure  unhindered  pas- 
sage from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

ReinstitutlMi  of  normal  UJS.-ROC  rela- 
tions will  create  a  new  American  Image  for 
all  the  free  world.  Confidence  In  America's 
determination  to  uphold  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy will  be  enhanced.  The  United 
SUtes  will  be  better  able  to  unite  free  na- 
tions and  put  an  end  to  Soviet  expansion. 

Anyone  taking  realistic  views  will  see  that 
gains  from  restored  normal  UA-ROC  rela- 
tions will  far  exceed  the  imagined  benefit 
from  attempts  to  pit  the  Chinese  Reds 
against  the  Soviets. 

To  have  normal  U.S.-ROC  relations  again, 
we  must  first  make  sure  that  the  United 
SUtes  does  not  get  bogged  in  the  Peiplng 
quagmire.  We  must  Issue  calls  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  the  American  press,  to  aca- 
demic circles  and  to  the  American  public, 
urging  them  to  sUunchly  uphold  right- 
eousness and  make  sure  absolutely  no  ap- 
peaser  step  Is  taken  for  the  Chinese  Reds. 

We  must,  as  one,  request  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  repel  any  Red  Chinese  attempt  to 
Interfere  in  America's  ROC  policy. 

We  must  together  tell  Washington  that 
attempU  to  use  Chinese  Reds  as  chessmen 
against  the  Soviets  are  dangerously  mistak- 
en and  must  be  abandoned  immediately. 

We  must  jointly  urge  Washington  to  sell 
modem  weapons  to  the  Republic  of  China 
so  that  the  ROC  can  effectively  safeguard 
the  security  of  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  the 
Westem  Pacific. 

We  must  strive  as  one  and  make  sure  the 
UJ3.  Government  and  people  support  the 
endeavor  of  all  Chinese  for  China's  unifica- 
tion in  freedom  and  democracy.  Let  us  to- 
gether see  that  the  900  million  Chinese 
mainland  people  step  soonest  to  the  demo- 
cratic camp  side  for  contribution  to  Asian 
and  global  freedom  and  security. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  U.S.  and  ROC 
peoples  similarly  want  reinstitution  of 
normal  relations.  Due  efforts  must  be  made 
in  this  regard,  for  this  is  a  sacred  mission— 
an  Integral  part  of  the  American  national 
renewal.  Let  our  cheer  be  heard  far  and 
wide:  Long  live  the  U.S.-ROC  friendship.* 
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national  and  international  terrorism 
must  renew  our  efforts  to  reestablish 
that  committee. 

It  would  be  terribly  naive  to  believe 
that  the  terrorism  that  runs  rampant 
in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  somehow  stop  at  our  Nation's  bor- 
ders. Those  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  immiuie  from  this  ter- 
rorist epidemic  should  take  another 
long,  hard  look  at  what  has  been 
taking  place  not  only  in  EHirope  but 
within  our  own  boundaries  as  well. 
Bombs  in  New  York,  bomb  threats  at 
National  Airport  in  Washington,  mil- 
lions of  iUegal  aliens  pouring  across 
American  borders.  Believe  me,  we  are 
facing  a  serious  problem  and  the 
longer  we  ignore  it.  the  worse  it  will 
become.  How  many  of  these  bombs 
must  go  off,  how  many  people  must  be 
injured  or  killed  before  the  Congress 
wakes  up  to  reality? 

Mr.  Speaker,  liberal  leaders  in  the 
Congress  have  long  fought  to  sweep 
the  Internal  Security  Committee 
under  the  rug.  I  believe  that  the  issue 
of  our  internal  security  has  become 
much  too  serious  to  ignore,  too  serious 
to  become  partisan.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  asking  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House  leadership 
to  bring  the  legislation  re-creating  this 
important  committee  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  a  vote.  If  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  record  their  votes.  I  am  confident 
that  the  committee  will  be  reestab- 
lished.* 


IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  TO  REESTAB- 
LISH THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


VIEWS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH  SERVICE  ON  H.R.  900 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  14.  1975,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership of  this  House  saw  fit  to  abolish 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. The  deed  was  done  by  parlia- 
mentary sleight  of  hand,  under  the 
guise  of  adopting  the  rules  of  the 
house  for  the  94th  Congress.  I  be- 
lieved that  the  destruction  of  that 
committee  was  a  serious  mistake  in 
1975  and  I  still  believe  it  is  a  mistake 
today,  in  1981.  Those  of  us  who  share 
grave  concerns  about  the  increase  in 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  continuing 
effort  to  share  with  this  body  the 
learned  views  of  America's  leading 
constitutional  scholars  on  the  subject 
of  H.R.  900  (S.  158),  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting excerpts  from  the  legal  opin- 
ion prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, long  respected  for  its  objectivity 
and  expertise. 

I.   CONGRESSIONAL  AOTHORITY  TO  ALTER  THE 

SuPREMX  Court's  Rdunc  in  Roe  Against 
Wade 
a.  the  object  and  preiuse  op  section  1  op  s. 

158 

The  object  of  section  1  of  S.  158  is  to  legis- 
latively overturn  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  (410  U.S.  113  (1973) 
"that  the  word  'person',  as  used  In  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  does  not  Include  the 
unbom."  (410  UJS.  at  158).  It  accomplished 
this  purpose,  not  by  a  direct  overruling  but 
Indirectly  through  a  legislative  fact-finding 
process.  First,  the  sUtute  makes  two  find- 
ings of  fact:  that  scientific  evidence  sup- 
ports the  existence  of  life  at  conception  and 
that  the  framers  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
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ment  meant  to  protect  all  human  life.  Then, 
on  the  basis  of  these  findings,  it  invokes  the 
legislative  authority  of  section  S  to  declare 
that  human  life  begins  at  conception  and 
that  the  term  person  is  deemed  to  include 
all  human  life  for  purposes  of  future  en- 
forcement of  the  Amendment's  protections. 
This  fact-finding  process  is  premised  on  a 
reading  of  the  Roe  opinion  which  concludes 
that  the  Court's  failure  to  determine  when 
human  life  begins  was  the  result  of  Its  self- 
confessed  Inability  to  find  an  answer.  Propo- 
nents of  this  approach  point  to  language  of 
the  Court  noting  that  the  issue  of  when  life 
begins  is  "sensitive  and  difficult."  that  there 
is  a  "wide  divergence  of  thinking"  on  it.  and 
that  the  judiciary  "is  not  In  a  position  to 
speculate  as  to  the  answer."  (410  U.S.  at 
159-160;  see  also.  Oaleback,  tupra,  n.  10.  pp. 
6-7).  Indeed,  the  Court,  It  is  pointed  out, 
conceded  that  "If  the  suggestion  of  person- 
hood  is  esUbllshed.  the  appellanU'  case,  of 
course,  collapses,  for  the  fetus'  right  to  life 
would  then  be  guaranteed  specificaUy  by 
the  Amendment."  (410  \J£.  at  156-157). 
Thus,  it  U  concluded  that  the  faUure  of  the 
Court  to  afford  constitutional  protection  for 
the  unbom  stems  from  an  Institutional  Inca- 
pacity of  the  judiciary  to  make  the  requisite 
fact-findings  and  policy  determinations 
based  upon  those  findings. 

The  line  of  argument  continues  by  urging 
that  such  an  Incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
judicial  branch  should  not  and  does  not 
leave  a  void  in  the  government's  capacity  to 
enforce  constitutional  guarantees.  Section  5 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  provides 
that:  "The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article."  This  grant  of  legisla- 
tive authority  recognizes  the  proper  fact- 
finding and  policy  determination  role  of  the 
Congress. 

It  is  contended  Congress  has  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  Investigate  and 
determine  when  human  life  begins,  just  as  it 
has  the  power  to  decide  countless  other 
policy  questions  involving  difficult  decisions 
on  unclear  facU  and  conflicting  values.  Con- 
gress' power  is  especially  clear,  it  is  claimed, 
when  those  questions  are  related  to  the  en- 
forcement of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  When  the  courts  are 
not  capable  of  resolving  a  difficult  question 
which  is  fundamental  to  the  application  of  a 
provision  of  the  Amendment,  that  provision 
can  l>e  effectively  enforced  only  if  Congress 
addresses  the  question  through  the  vehicle 
of  section  5.  This  Congressional  capacity  to 
interpret  and  apply  constitutional  terms  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  even 
in  instances  when  the  Congressional  action 
has  differed  from  and  even  contradicted  Su- 
preme Court  interpreUtions.  See  South 
Carolina  v.  KatzenbacK  383  U.S.  301  (1966); 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  V£.  641  (1966): 
Oregon  v.  MitcheU.  400  U.S.  112  (1970);  Citt 
of  Rome  y.  United  State*.  446  \3&  156 
( 1980);  FuUilove  v.  Klutznick.  100  S.  Ct.  2758 
(1980). 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  dear  that  an  as- 
sessment of  the  vaUdity  of  S.  158  wiU  turn 
in  large  measure  on  what  the  Court  in  Roe 
precisely  held.  Therefore  it  is  appropriate  to 
turn  at  this  point  to  that  decision  before 
proceeding  with  further  analysis. 

B.  THE  CODRT'S  HOLDING  IN  ROE  V.  WADE 

Proponents  of  the  Human  Life  Statute 
rest  their  basic  premise  on  a  reading  of  the 
Court's  opinion  in  Roe  v.  Wade  (410  VS.  113 
(1973))  which  may  telescope  two  separate 
parts  of  the  Court's  opinion  into  a  conclu- 
sion not  supported  by  close  analysis. 
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In  Roe.  the  Supreme  Court  found  that  a 
Texas  statute  that  forbade  all  abortions  not 
Dcceasary  "for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  life 
of  the  mother"  interfered  to  an  unconstltu- 
tkmal  extent  with  a  woman's  right  to  decide 
whether  to  terminate  her  pregnancy.  The 
Court  ruled  that  States  may  not  categorical- 
ly proaeribe  abortions  by  making  their  per- 
formance a  crime,  and  the  States  may  not 
make  abortions  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
obtain  by  prescribing  elaborate  procedural 
guidelines.  The  constitutional  basis  for  the 
deeialao  rested  upon  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  right  of  personal 
privacy  embraced  a  woman's  decision 
whether  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term.  The 
Court  emphasised  that  the  right  to  personal 
privacy  is  a  fundamental  right,  and.  there 
fore,  only  a  'compelling  sUte  interest" 
could  Justify  Ita  limitation  by  a  State. 

The  Court  went  on  to  recognize  that  the 
state's  Interesta  in  protecting  maternal 
health  and  the  preservation  of  the  fetus'  po- 
tential life  were  legitimate  (Id.  at  148-150) 
and  that  there  was  a  rational  connection  be- 
tween these  two  interests  and  the  state's  an- 
tiabortion  law.  But  it  held  these  interests  in- 
sufficient to  Justify  an  absolute  ban  on 
abortions.  Instead,  the  Court  emphasized 
the  durational  nature  of  pregnancy  and 
held  the  state's  Interests  to  be  sufficiently 
oompelling  to  permit  curtailment  or  prohibi- 
tion of  abortion  only  during  specified  stages 
of  pregnancy.  The  High  Court  concluded 
that  until  the  end  of  the  first  trimester  an 
abortion  Is  no  more  dangerous  to  maternal 
health  than  chUdblrth  itself,  and  found 
that: 

"(wjith  respect  to  the  state's  Important 
and  legitimate  Interest  in  the  health  of  the 
mother,  the  "compelling"  point,  in  light  of 
present  medical  knowledge,  is  at  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester."  (Id. 
at  163). 

Only  after  the  first  trimester  does  the 
state's  Interest  in  protecting  maternal 
health  provide  a  sufficient  basis  to  Justify 
state  regulation  of  abortion,  and  then  only 
to  protect  this  interest.  (Id.  at  163-164). 

The  "compelling"  point  with  respect  to 
the  state's  interest  in  the  potential  life  of 
the  fetus  Is  at  "viability."  Following  viabil- 
ity, the  state's  Interest  permits  it  to  regu- 
late, and  even  proscribe,  an  abortion  except 
when  it  is  necessary,  in  appropriate  medical 
Judgment,  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  or 
health  of  the  mother.  (Id.  at  163-164).  The 
Court  defined  viability  as  the  point  at  which 
the  fetus  is  'potentially  able  to  live  outside 
the  mother's  womb,  albeit  with  artificial 
aid."  (Id.  at  160).  The  Court  summarized  its 
holding  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  stage  prior  to  approximately 
the  end  of  the  first  trimester  (of  pregnan- 
cy], the  abortion  decision  and  its  effectu- 
ation must  be  left  to  the  medical  judgment 
of  the  pregnant  woman's  attending  physi- 
cian. 

"(b)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  approxi- 
mately the  end  of  the  first  trimester,  the 
State,  in  promoting  ite  interest  in  the 
health  of  the  mother,  may.  if  it  chooses, 
regulate  the  abortion  procedure  in  ways 
that  are  reasonably  related  to  maternal 
health. 

"(c)  For  the  stage  subsequent  to  viability, 
the  State  in  promoting  its  interest  in  the  po- 
tentiality of  human  life  may.  if  it  chooses, 
regulate,  and  even  proscribe,  abortion 
except  where  it  is  necessary,  in  appropriate 
medical  Judgment,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother."  (Id.  at 
164-165). 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  expo- 
sition of  the  Court's  opinion,  it  is  critical  to 
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emphasise  that  the  Introduction  of  the  con- 
cept of  viability  was  not  meant  to  deal  with 
nor  is  In  any  way  related  to  the  question  of 
when  life  begins.  The  concept  serves  only  to 
demark  a  point  In  the  process  of  gestation 
at  which  a  state's  interest  In  potential  life 
becomes  compelling  and  the  state  may  act 
to  proscribe  abortion.  This  is  underlined  by 
the  Court's  clear  holding  that,  even  after 
viability,  a  woman's  due  process  right  to  life 
will  prevail  over  a  viable  fetus  if  In  the  judg- 
ment of  her  physician  her  life  or  health 
would  be  endangered.  The  significance  of 
the  Court's  use  of  the  concept  of  viability 
becomes  more  apparent  after  we  review  Its 
treatment  of  the  definition  of  person  and  its 
disposition  of  the  life  issue. 

The  Roe  opinion  directly  addressed  the 
issue  of  what  consitutes  a  "person  "  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  other  sec- 
Uons  of  the  UJS.  Constitution.  (Id.  at  157- 
169).  It  Indicated  that  the  Constitution 
never  specifically  defines  "person."  but 
added  that  in  nearly  all  the  sections  where 
the  word  "person"  appears,  '".  .  .  the  use  of 
the  word  Is  such  that  It  has  application  only 
post-natally.  None  indicates,  with  any  assur- 
ance, that  it  has  any  possible  pre-natal  ap- 
plication. "  (Id.  at  157).  The  Court  empha- 
sized that  this  textual  analysis,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  In  the  major  part 
of  the  19th  century  prevailing  legal  abortion 
practices  were  far  freer  than  they  are  today, 
persuaded  it  "that  the  word  person,'  as 
used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  does 
not  include  the  unborn."  (Id.  at  158).  The 
court  added  that  this  conclusion  was  in 
accord  with  all  other  precedent  that  had 
treated  the  issue  and  with  its  own  opinion  in 
United  StaUs  v.  Vuitch  (402  U.S.  62  (1971)). 
which  "Inferentlally  is  to  the  same  effect, 
for  we  would  not  have  indulged  in  statutory 
interpretation  favorable  to  abortion  in  spec- 
ified circumstances  if  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was  the  termination  of  life  entitled 
to  Fourteenth  Amendment  protection  ".  (410 
U.S.  158-159).  Thus,  the  Court's  ruling  is  a 
clear  substantive  interpretation  of  a  consti- 
tutional provision. 

The  Court  next  turned  to  Texas'  conten- 
tion that  life  begins  at  conception  and  that 
the  state  has  a  compelling  interest  to  pro- 
tect it  from  that  point.  Although  the  Court 
stated  that  'We  need  not  resolve  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  when  life  begins",  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  because  of  any  felt  Institu- 
tional incapacity,  but  rather  because  it  was 
irrelevant,  as  a  legal  matter,  to  the  decision. 
For,  having  Just  determined  that  a  woman's 
right  to  decide  is  fundamental  and  that  the 
unborn  are  not  persons  protected  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Court  was  able 
to  say  "we  do  not  agree  that,  by  adopting 
one  theory  of  life.  Texas  may  override  the 
rights  of  the  pregnant  woman  that  are  at 
stake.  "(Id  at  162). 

Stated  differently,  under  the  Court's  ra- 
tionale, there  is  no  linkage  between  a  theory 
of  life  and  who  is  a  person  within  the  mean- 
ing of  that  term  in  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  is  a  legal  question  which  is  deter- 
mined in  the  traditional  Judicial  maimer: 
through  reference  to  pertinent  text,  legisla- 
tive history,  past  precedent,  etc.  Once  the 
constitutional  exegesis  is  complete  there  is 
no  warrant  for  reference  to  opposing  the- 
ories of  life.  That  is  foreclosed  by  the  Court 
because  it  is  irrelevant.  The  issue  is  one  of 
legal  Interpretation,  not  fact-finding.  The 
life  question  was  not  left  for  another  day 
when  better,  more  conclusive,  evidence 
might  become  available,  or  to  another 
forum  t>etter  capable  of  weighing  the  availa- 
ble facts.  It  was  dismissed  as  not  pertinent 
to  resolution  of  the  legal  issue  at  hand. 
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This  Is  made  evident  by  the  next  succeed- 
ing section  of  the  Court's  opinion  that  sets 
forth  its  trimester  scheme  delineating  the 
points  at  which  the  interesU  of  the  state  in 
maternal  health  and  potential  life  becomes 
compelling.  Significantly,  even  when  the 
States'  interest  in  potential  life  becomes 
compelling  at  the  point  of  viability,  it  may 
be  overridden  at  any  time  before  birth  by 
the  mother's  superior  claim  to  continued 
life  and  health.  (Id.  at  164). 

In  sununary,  then,  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  in  Roe  v.  Wade  is  an  exercise  in  In- 
terpretive analysis  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions. It  made  two  substantive  holdings 
based  on  that  analysis:  first,  that  a  woman's 
fundamental  right  to  privacy  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  encompasses  her 
right  to  decide  whether  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy:  and,  second,  that  a  fetus  is  not  a 
person  within  the  meaning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  whether  the 
theory  on  which  the  proposed  Human  Ufe 
Statute  is  based  is  reconcilable  with  the 
Court's  holding  In  Roe,  and.  If  not.  whether 
Congress'  authority  under  section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  may  be  used  to 
override  those  holdings. 

C.  COMGRKSSIONAL  POWKR  UlfOKR  SECTION  S  OP 
not  POURTKENTH  AMKIfSltEirT 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
the  Roe  opinion,  there  can  be  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Court  was  engaged  In  legal 
textual  interpretation  In  the  course  of  its 
determination  that  the  unborn  were  not 
persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  it  made  a  substantive 
finding  as  to  the  content  of  that  constitu- 
tional provision  that  was  in  no  way  related 
to  or  dependent  upon  when  human  life 
begins.  Thus,  on  ite  face,  S.  158  Is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  Court's  decision  since  a  legis- 
lative finding  of  life  at  conception  is  the 
linchpin  of  its  rationale.  The  question  re- 
mains, then,  is  there  any  authority  in  Con- 
gress to  override  even  a  substantive  ruling 
of  the  Court? 

S.  158  represente  legislation  that  would 
operate  not  merely  to  "enforce"  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  pro- 
tect against  some  practices  that  the  Court 
has  not  pronounced  unconstitutional,  but 
would  go  beyond  that  and  actually  restrict  a 
practice  that  the  Court  has  sustained  as 
constitutionally  protected.  In  short.  It 
would  undo  the  balance  of  constitutional 
values  fashioned  by  the  Court.  The  bill 
would  thus  create  a  conflict  with  the  tradi- 
tional function  of  the  judiciary  as  defined  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison.  (5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)  137 
(1803)).  Marbury  early  on  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's oft-quoted  words  that  it  is  the  judi- 
cial branch's  province  to  "declare  the  law," 
(Id.  at  177),  have  come  to  mean,  at  the  very 
least,  that  the  Court  has  the  final  say  with 
respect  to  interpreting  the  substantive  con- 
tent of  constitutional  provisions.  If  not, 
then  the  Court's  singular  role  as  discover 
and  protector  of  constitutional  righte  would 
be  subject  to  the  fluctuating  disposition  of 
elective  majorities  and  effective  Judicial 
review  would  be  at  an  end.  The  Marbury 
principle  was  reiterated  more  recently  by 
the  Court  in  a  decision  in  which  it  refused 
to  allow  a  dilution  of  ite  holding  in  ite  land- 
mark decision  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: (347  U.S.  487  (1954)). 

"tJforfcuryl  declared  the  basic  principle 
that  the  federal  judiciary  is  supreme  in  the 
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exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  principle  has  ever  since  been  re- 
spected by  this  Court  and  the  Country  as  a 
permanent  and  indispensable  feature  of  our 
Constitutional  system  .  .  .  Every  state  legis- 
lator and  executive  and  judicial  officer  is 
solemnly  committed  by  oath  .  .  .,  'to  sup- 
port this  Constitution.'  (.Cooper  v.  Aaron. 
3S8U.S.  1.  18(1958)). 

The  touchstone  of  Jfarbitry  is  only  the 
start  of  analysis,  however.  It  represente  the 
understanding,  generally  acquiesced  in  for 
almost  two  centuries  by  the  political 
branches  and  the  states,  that  the  stability 
of  our  constitutional  order  requires  an  ulti- 
mate arbiter  of  the  tensions  created  by  the 
"majestic  generalizations"  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Court  itself,  then,  must  be  looked 
to  Initially  for  guidance  as  to  whether  this  Is 
a  situation  In  which  legislative  prerogatives 
may  alter  the  judicially  determined  balance 
of  Individual  righte  under  the  Constitution. 

Proponente  of  S.  158  argue  that  the 
Court's  own  Interpretation  of  Congressional 
authority  under  section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  demonstrates  recognition  of  a 
broad  power  to  enact  remedial  legislation  to 
enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  Amendment. 
For  support  they  rely  on  a  line  of  voting 
righte  cases  which,  it  is  argued,  may  be  read 
to  mean  that  Congress  could  displace  the 
Court's  Judgment  as  to  whether  a  particular 
kind  of  discrimination  was  invidious  and 
therefore  unconstitutional.  The  key  case  for 
this  view  Is  KaUenbach  v.  JTorffan  (384  U.S. 
641  (1966))  which  involved  section  4(e)  of 
the  Voting  Righte  Act  of  1965  (42  UJS.C. 
1973b(e)  (1976)).  That  statute,  which  pri- 
marily benefitted  Spanish -speaking  New 
York  residente  educated  In  Puerto  Rico, 
prohibited  the  states  from  using  an  English 
literacy  requirement  to  disenfranchise  per- 
sons educated  in  American-flag  schools  in 
which  the  predominant  classroom  language 
was  other  than  English.  The  Court  held 
that  section  4(e)  was  a  valid  measure  to  en- 
force the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  even  though  some 
years  before  the  Court  had  upheld  facially 
neutral  literacy  requiremente  against  an 
equal  protection  challenge.  Lattiler  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Elections, 
(360  U.S.  45(1959)). 

The  Court  used  a  two  part  analysis  to 
uphold  the  statute.  It  first  construed  sec- 
tion 5  as  granting  Congress  "by  a  specific 
provision  applicable  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  the  same  broad  powers  ex- 
pressed in  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause."  KatzenlHich  v.  Morgan,  (384  VJS.  at 
650).  Under  this  interpretation,  the  Court 
held  it  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  minority 
needed  the  vote  to  gain  non-Discriminatory 
treatment  in  public  services  and  that  this 
warranted  federal  intrusion  upon  the  states. 
(Id.  at  652-53). 

Under  this  rationale  a  court  would  still 
retain  authority  to  determine  whether  dis- 
crimination existe  and  whether  the  legisla- 
tive remedy  is  reasonably  related  to  the 
proper  goal.  Morgan's  second  rationale, 
however,  seemed  to  be  that  notwithstanding 
the  Court's  opinion  that  literacy  teste  were 
constitutional.  Congress  could  make  Ite  own 
independent  and  contrary  judgment  on  that 
constitutional  question.  In  making  such  a 
Judgment  several  factors  were  to  be 
weighed.  The  Court  stated  that  "it  was  Con- 
gress' prerogative  to  weigh  these  competing 
considerations.  .  .  .  [lit  is  enough  that  we 
perceive  a  basis  upon  which  Congress  might 
predicate  a  Judgment  that  the  application 
of  New  York's  English  literacy  requirement 
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.  .  .  constituted  an  invidious  discrimination 
in  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause." 
(Id.  at  656).  It  is  argued  that  by  suggesting 
that  Congress  can  legislate  to  address  spe- 
cific violations  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  the  Court  In  Morgan  conferred  on 
Congress  the  power  to  define  the  reach  of 
equal  protection.  Indeed.  Justice  Harlan 
specifically  attacked  this  portion  of  the  ma- 
jority's opinion  as  allowing  Congress  to 
define  constitutional  righte  "so  as  in  effect 
to  dilute  [the]  equal  protection  and  due 
process  decisions  of  this  Court."  (384  U.S.  at 
668  (Harlan.  J.  dissenting)). 

However,  the  very  next  case  to  reach  the 
Court  raising  a  section  5  issue  appeared  to 
signal  a  significant  retreat  from  the  second 
Morgan  rationale.  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  (400 
D.S.  112  (1970)).  The  Court  confronted  chal- 
lenges to  the  constitutionality  of  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Righte  Amendmente  of  1970 
(42  UJ8.C.  1973)  which  lowered  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  in  state  and  federal  elec- 
tions from  21  to  18.  barred  the  use  of  liter- 
acy teste  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
forbade  state  Imposition  of  residency  re- 
quiremente for  presidential  elections.  The 
Court.  In  five  separate  opinions,  struck 
down  the  section  of  the  Act  extending  the 
franchise  to  18  year  olds  In  state  and  local 
elections.  The  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
justices  concurring  in  Mitchell  indicate  the 
belief  that  section  5  does  not  confer  unlimit- 
ed power  on  Cpngress  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  equal  protection.  Justice  Stew- 
art, Joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Jus- 
tice Blackmun.  found  that  Congress  could 
not  usurp  the  role  of  the  courte  by  deter- 
mining the  boundaries  of  the  E>)ual  Protec- 
tion Clause.  (400  U.S.  at  296).  Rather  than 
reading  Morgan  as  granting  Congress  a 
power  to  define  the  reach  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause.  Justice  Stewart  reasoned 
that  the  Court  in  Morgan  only  accepted  an 
undoubtedly  correct  conclusion  that  a  state 
statute  denying  a  racial  group  the  right  to 
vote  amounte  to  Invidious  discrimination 
under  the  Equal  Protection  CHause.  (Id.  at 
295-296).  Justice  Harlan  agreed  that  Con- 
gress could  not  define  the  reach  of  equal 
protection,  reasoning  that  constitutional  in- 
terpretation by  the  Congress  conni(;te  with 
the  principle  of  Judicial  supremacy  and  with 
procedures  for  amending  the  Constitution. 
(Id.  at  205).  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  disa- 
greed on  the  validity  of  the  provisions  be- 
cause of  their  differing  conception  of  the 
reach  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  but 
each  assumed  that  the  legal  question  was 
for  the  courte.  not  Congress  to  decide.  (Id. 
at  117-135  (Black.  J.,  announcing  judgmente 
of  the  Court:  Id.  at  135-152  (Douglas.  J.. 
separate  opinion))). 

Justice  Marshall,  continuing  to  adhere  to 
Morgan's  second  rationale,  argued  that 
since  Congress  had  the  power  under  section 
5  to  lower  the  voting  age  because  it  had  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  conclude  that  exclusion 
of  such  citizens  from  the  franchise  was  un- 
necessary to  promote  any  legitimate  state 
Intereste.  it  could  properly  extend  the  fran- 
chise, regardless  of  the  Court's  view.  Mar- 
shall  pointed  out  that  "Should  Congress 
.  .  .  undertake  an  investigation  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  factual  basis  neces- 
sary to  support  a  state  legislative  discrimi- 
nation actually  existe,  it  need  not  stop  once 
It  determines  that  some  reasonable  men 
could  believe  the  factual  basis  exists.  Sec- 
tion 5  empowers  Congress  to  make  ite  own 
determination  in  the  matter."  (Id.  at  248). 

In  sum.  then,  it  appears  that  a  majority  in 
Mitchell  rejected  the  contention  that  sec- 
tion 5  authorizes  Congress  to  define  the 
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substantive  twundaries  of  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause,  although  it  did  not  give  a  pre- 
cise guide  to  what  are  ite  proper  limitations. 
Subsequent  cases  In  which  an  exerdae  of 
section  5  authority  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  Court  have  rested  on  legislative  fact- 
finding and  a  remedial  response  and  have 
been  upheld  on  that  t>asls. 

In  FuUilove  v.  Klutznick  100  S.  C^t.  2758 
(1980)  the  Court,  in  approving  the  minority 
business  enterprise  (MBE)  set  aside  provi- 
sion of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
of  1977  (42  VS.C.  6701  (1979  Supp.)),  ex- 
plained that  the  objectives  of  ite  program 
were  aimed  at  remedying  a  discriminatory 
situation  found  to  exist  by  the  Congress: 

With  respect  to  the  MBE  provision,  (in- 
gress had  abundant  evidence  from  which  it 
could  conclude  that  minority  businesses 
have  been  denied  effective  participation  In 
public  contracting  opportunities  by  procure- 
ment practices  that  [>ert>etuated  the  effecte 
of  prior  discrimination  .  .  .  Accordingly, 
Congress  reasonably  determined  that  the 
prospective  elimination  of  these  barriers  to 
minority  firm  access  to  public  contracting 
opportunities  generated  by  the  1977  Act  was 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  those  businesses 
were  not  denied  equal  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate in  federal  grante  to  state  and  local  gov- 
emmente,  which  is  one  aspect  of  the  equal 
protection  Uws  (100  S.  (X  2758,  2774-5). 

Similarly,  in  City  of  Rome  v.  United  States 
(446  U.S.  156  (1980))  the  Court  upheld  c:on- 
gress  power  to  enact  such  remedial  legisla- 
tion purstiant  to  ite  comparable  enforce- 
ment authority  under  section  2  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  At  issue  In  this  case 
was  the  constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
Righte  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  ite  ap- 
plicability to  electoral  changes  and  annex- 
ations made  by  the  city  of  Rome,  Georgia. 
Such  changes  were  deemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  and  thus,  were  In  vio- 
lation of  the  Act.  The  Court  specifically 
held  that,  "even  if  }  1  of  the  Amendment 
prohibite  only  purposeful  discrimination, 
the  prior  decisions  of  this  Court  foreclose 
any  argument  that  Congress  may  not,  pur- 
suant to  §  2.  outlaw  voting  practices  that  are 
discriminatory  in  effect."  (Id.  at  173).  The 
Court  in  City  of  Rome  relied  to  a  great 
extent  on  Ite  holding  in  South  CarotiTia  v. 
Katzenbach  (383  UJS.  301  (1966))  which 
dealt  with  remedies  for  voting  discrimina- 
tion. It  also  cited  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 
The  Court  wrote: 

"In  the  present  case,  we  hold  that  the 
Act's  ban  on  electoral  changes  that  are  dis- 
criminatory in  effect  is  an  appropriate 
method  of  promoting  the  purposes  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  even  if  it  is  assumed 
that  §  1  of  the  Amendment  prohibite  only 
intentional  discrimination  in  voting.  Con- 
gress could  rationally  have  concluded  that, 
because  electoral  changes  by  jurisdictions 
with  a  demonstrable  history  of  intentional 
racial  discrimination  in  voting  create  the 
risk  of  purposeful  discrimination,  it  was 
proper  to  prohibit  changes  that  have  a  dis- 
criminatory impact."  (446  U.S.  at  177). 

The  foregoing  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
even  read  most  generously,  would  not 
appear  to  support  the  expansive  revisory 
power  inherent  in  S.  158.  It  is  of  critical  im- 
portance to  note  at  the  outset  that  none  of 
the  cases  just  reviewed  involves  the  situa- 
tion sought  to  be  covered  by  S.  158.  That  is. 
in  none  of  the  cases  In  which  the  Court  ar- 
guably recognized  a  power  In  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  interpreting  and  applying 
section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  on 
the    basis   of    legislative    fact-finding 
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there  Involved  tbe  situation  where  the  Su- 
preme Court,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  lec- 
ialation  by  Confreas.  held  constitutionally 
invalid  any  legislative  effort,  either  by  a 
state  or  the  Congress,  which  undermined  or 
denied  a  constitutional  right  established  by 
Judicial  Interpretation.  lM»*iter,  which 
upheld  a  state  enactment,  was  not  overruled 
by  MoTfan  and  invited  legislative  fact-find- 
ing, itoe,  on  the  other  hand,  in  striking 
down  Texas'  restrictive  abortion  statute  an- 
nounced a  limitation  on  legislative  authori- 
ty that  is  applicable  to  all  legislatures  in- 
cluding Congress. 

The  voting  rights  cases  deal  with  in- 
stances of  expansion  of  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment rights  against  restrictive  state  prac- 
tices. They  do  not  stand  for  the  proposition 
that  Congress  may  invalidate  federal  court 
action  enforcing  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment Mort/an  allows  Congressional  intru- 
sion into  state  sovereignty  where  necessary 
to  secure  Fourteenth  Amendment  guaran- 
tees. Mor^/an  does  not  relax  other  limita- 
tions on  Congressional  power  such  as  those 
inherent  in  the  Fifth  Amendment.' 

Further,  even  assuming  that  Mort/an  in- 
vites in  some  circumstances  legislative  fact- 
finding that  could  directly  or  indirectly 
define  the  content  of  a  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment guarantee,  this  is  not  such  a  circum- 
stance. As  has  been  previously  Indicated, 
the  Court  in  Roe  foreclosed  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  necessary  relation  between 
the  definition  of  person  and  the  question  of 
when  life  begins.  One  is  a  question  of  law, 
the  other  of  biology.  No  question  of  Institu- 
tional competence  is  raised  or  involved.' 

In  the  only  case  to  specifically  address  the 
issue  at  hand,  a  federal  district  court  dis- 
missed the  thesis  underlying  S.  158  out  of 
hand.  Doe  v.  Israel  (358  F.  Supp.  1193 
(DJI.I.  1973),  affd  mem..  No.  482  F.  2d  156 
(1st  Cir.  1973).  cert,  denied  416  U.S.  993 
(1974))  involved  a  challenge  to  a  Rhode 
Island  statute  remarkably  like  the  one 
under  consideration  .  .  . 

As  is  the  case  here,  the  proponents  argued 
that  the  legislative  findings  of  fact  in  the 
preamble  took  it  outside  the  ambit  of  Roe 
because  the  Court  never  addressed  the 
issues  of  when  life  begins,  and  presented 
testimony  of  learned  authorities  In  the 
fields  of  obstetrics,  surgery,  prenatal  physi- 
ology and  fetal  research  on  the  question. 
The  court  rejected  the  defendant's  conten- 
tions and  held  the  statute  unconstitutional. 
First,  the  Court  noted  that  it  was  a  misread- 
ing of  Roe  to  argue  that  the  Court  left  open 
the  question  of  when  life  begins.  (358  F. 
Supp.  at  1199-1200). 

Next  it  rejected  the  contention  that  the 
legislature  could  define  person  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  a  question  of  law  fore- 
closed by  Roe.  (358  F.  Supp.  at  1201-1202). 

In  conclusion,  this  examination  of  the 
possible  sources  upon  which  section  1  of  S. 
158  might  be  based  indicates  that  a  serious 
constitutional  question  is  raised  whether 
one  exists.  The  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 


'Se«.  Cohen.  "Concreasional  Power  lo  Interpret 
Due  Procea  and  Equal  Protection. "  28  Stan.  L. 
Rev.  603.  614(197$). 

■  It  may  tie  noted  that  the  Court  has  previously 
dealt  with  the  question  of  who  is  a  person  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  retard  to  business 
corporations  and  summarily  (outKl  that  they  are. 
Santa  Clara  County  v  Southrm  Pacxfxc  Railroad. 
118  U.S.  394.  39<  (1886).  Since  that  time  the  Court 
has  encased  in  a  case  by  case  process  of  determina- 
tion whether  a  particular  constitutional  guarmntee 
is  available  to  corporations  based  on  the  nature, 
history,  and  purpose  of  the  particular  constitution- 
al provision.  See  Fint  National  Bank  of  Boston  v. 
BelloltU  435  V£.  765.  778  n.  14.  822  ( 1978). 
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Roe  V.  Wade  involved  an  interpretation  of 
the  content  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  pro- 
visions. The  Court  came  to  two  substantive 
conclusions:  that  a  woman  has  a  fundamen- 
tal right  to  decide,  in  conjunction  with  her 
physician,  whether  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy: and  that  the  unborn  are  not  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Amendment.  The 
question  of  when  life  begins  was  not  decided 
because  it  was  irrelevant  to  the  legal  conclu- 
sion and  not  as  a  result  of  a  Judicially  per- 
ceived lack  of  institutional  competence.  The 
implication  is  that  Congress  is  not  free  to 
re-define  personhood  for  constitutional  pur- 
poses. No  Judicial  authority  examined  deal- 
ing with  the  nature  and  scope  of  Congres- 
sional power  under  section  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  or  the  analogous  au- 
thority under  section  2  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  supports  a  reading  which 
would  allow  Congress  to  exercise  such  revi- 
sory power  under  the  instant  circumstances. 
Finally,  exercise  of  such  authority  would  ar- 
guably threaten  the  principle  of  Judical  su- 
premacy established  in  Marbury  v.  MadUon 
and  have  a  serious  impact  on  our  present 
constitutional  scheme.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell 

"To  allow  a  simple  majority  of  Congress 
to  have  final  say  on  matters  of  constitution- 
al Interpretation  Is  therefore  fundamentally 
out  of  keeping  with  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture. Nor  is  that  structure  adequately  pro- 
tected by  a  requirement  that  the  Judiciary 
be  able  to  perceive  a  basis  for  the  congres- 
sional Interpretation,  the  only  restriction 
laid  down  in  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641  (1966)."  (400  U.S.  112.  205  (1970)).* 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  SACRA- 
MENTO JOB  CORPS  CENTER 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  commend  the 
Sacramento  Job  Corps  Center  Altimni 
Association  for  the  many  valuable 
services  it  has  extended  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  Sacramento 
Job  Corps. 

The  alumni  association  is  a  vibrant 
organization  that  has  dedicated  itself 
to  improving  the  greater  Sacramento 
community,  but  most  impwrtantly  it  is 
an  organization  that  has  dedicated 
itself  to  the  success  of  the  Job  Corps 
graduates  and  to  assisting  their  criti- 
cal transition  into  the  community  as 
valuable  and  productive  members. 

The  alumni  association  was  orga- 
nized for  the  essential  purpose  of  ex- 
tending opportunities  to  Job  Corps 
graduates,  and  its  record  of  accom- 
plishments in  this  area  has  been  out- 
standing and  unsurpassed.  The  associ- 
ation has  established  itself  as  a  vital 
link  in  the  job  corps  program,  provid- 
ing critical  support  services  to  the  job 
corps  center  and  the  Sacramento  com- 
munity. Undeniably,  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation deserves  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  Center's  many  successes. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  noteworthy 
that  the  Sacramento  Job  Corps  pro- 
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gram  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  Feder- 
al budget  cutter's  blade  and  receive  its 
second  2-year  contract  with  a  1-year 
renewable  option.  In  fact,  even  more 
encouraging  is  the  possibility  that  the 
program  could  be  in  line  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding,  which  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  and  encourage. 

Justification  for  an  Increase  in  the 
program's  budget  and  evidence  of  the 
service  the  center  is  performing  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  there  currently  is 
a  significant  waiting  list  of  young 
people  who  want  to  join  the  many  17 
to  21  years  olds  who  have  already 
reaped  the  benefits  of  this  fine  center. 

The  Sacramento  Job  Corps  Center 
has  deservedly  received  the  complete 
support  of  the  Sacramento  community 
and  I  think  it  only  fitting  that,  on  this 
3-year  anniversary  of  the  center's 
opening,  we  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  made  it  all 
possible,  particularly  the  dedicated  in- 
dividuals who  participate  in  the 
alumni  association.* 


TWO  MORE  VOTES  FOR  SAME- 
TIME/SUNDAY  ELECTIONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
Senate  hearings  have  focused  much 
deserved  and  long  overdue  attention 
on  a  serious  danger  facing  our  demo- 
cratic society— a  steady  decline  in 
overall  U.S.  voter  turnout  for  the  past 
two  decades. 

Much  of  this  attention  has  resulted 
from  the  1980  election  when  our  voter 
turnout  rate  was  the  lowest  in  32  years 
(53.95  percent)  and.  according  to  sever- 
al surveys.  Western  voters  were  dis- 
couraged to  vote  by  early  election 
night  projections  that  declared 
Ronald  Reagan  the  winner  more  than 
2  hours  before  polls  on  the  west  coast 
closed. 

However,  a  close  study  of  the  situa- 
tion shows  that  these  two  occurences 
should  have  come  as  no  surprise. 
Voter  turnout  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  in  every  Presidential  election 
since  1960—1960,  62.8  percent;  1964, 
61.9  percent;  1968,  60.9  percent;  1972, 
55.5  percent;  1976,  54.4  percent;  1980, 
53.95  percent— and  surveys  indicate 
that  in  the  1972  Presidential  election— 
the  most  recent  comparable  election 
to  1980 — early  projections  of  a  Richard 
Nixon  victory  resulted  in  an  unexpect- 
ed shortfall  of  west  coast  votes  cast 
after  projections  were  made. 

Having  extensively  researched  the 
voter  turnout  issue.  I  discovered  these 
dangerous  trends  and  introduced  cor- 
rective legislation  last  August— more 
than  2  months  before  the  November 
1980  election.  This  measure,  which  I 
reintroduced  earlier  this  year  as  H.R. 
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84.  would  change  election  day  to 
Sunday  and  require  polling  places 
across  the  country  to  open  and  close 
at  the  same  time. 

Especially  significant  is  the  fact  that 
in  Western  European  dem<x;racies 
where  national  elections  are  held  on 
Sundays,  voter  turnout  is  dramatically 
higher  than  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  recent  data  compiled  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  those  countries, 
91.4  percent  of  the  Icelanders,  90  per- 
cent of  the  Swedes,  89.3  percent  of  the 
Austrians,  89  percent  of  the  West  Ger- 
mans. 88  percent  of  the  Italians,  and 
85.9  percent  of  the  French  voted. 

Specifically.  H.R.  84  would  require, 
on  a  6-year  experimental  basis,  that  all 
general  elections  be  held  on  Sunday, 
and  all  polls  across  the  country  open 
and  close  during  the  same  9-hour 
period  of  12  to  9  p.m.  (e.s.t.)  in  the 
Presidential  elections  during  that 
period.  The  trial  period  would  begin  in 
1982  and  would  cover  the  1984  and 
1988  Presidential  elections.  The  Feder- 
al Election  Commission  would  monitor 
the  impact  of  the  changes  on  voter 
turnout  during  the  experimental 
period  and  recommend  whether  the 
changes  should  be  made  permanent. 

I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  wide- 
spread interest  and  support  my  same- 
time/Sunday  election  proposal  has  re- 
ceived from  such  notables  as  ex-Presi- 
dents Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter,  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence; and  official  representing  the 
Episcopal  Church  Center;  the  director 
of  elections  for  Alaska;  the  chairman 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Elections;  the  New  York  Times; 
Forbes  magazine;  syndicated  colum- 
nist James  J.  Kilpatrick;  the  Catholic 
Free  Press;  WCBS  Radio  in  New  York; 
WJLA-TV  7  in  Wa.shington,  D.C.;  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette;  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers. 

Let  me  add  that  this  list  is  growing 
rapidly.  I  am  especially  pleased  with 
the  two  most  recent  endorsements  my 
proposal  has  received  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  these  two  edito- 
rial endorsements: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

13.  19811 

Why  Not  Vote  ok  Sunday 

What,  in  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  more  important  than  the  freedom 
to  vote?  Election  days,  seen  in  the  long  con- 
text of  human  history,  have  an  importance 
that  truly  transcends  the  workaday  world. 
For  that  reason,  proposals  to  shift  national 
election  days  in  the  US  to  Sunday  and  have 
uniform  nationwide  voting  hours  have  much 
to  commend  them.  Suinday  voting  has  been 
given  tentative  support  by  three  former 
presidents.  Richard  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford, 
and  Jimmy  Carter. 

Legislation  now  before  the  Senate  and 
House  would  do  Just  that.  The  basically 
identical  measures  have  been  Introduced  by 
a  somewhat  unlikely  tandem.  New  York 
Democrat  Mario  Bia«gi  in  the  House  and 
California  Republican  S.  I.  Hayakawa  in  the 
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Senate.  The  proposals  would  shift  national 
elections  that  are  currently  held  on  Tues- 
days to  Sundays.  Voting  hours  throughout 
the  US  would  be  uniform,  based  on  12  to  9 
p.m.  eastern  standard  time.  That  means 
that  polls  on  the  US  West  Coast  would  be 
open  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  For  Hawaii  and 
most  of  Alaska,  polls  would  be  open  from  7 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  exception  would  be  that 
small  part  of  Alaska  in  the  Bering  time 
zone,  where  polls  would  be  open  from  6  a.m. 
to  3  p.m. 

The  legislation  would  be  a  test— involving 
national  elections  between  1982  and  1988— 
to  see  how  well  the  system  worked.  The  uni- 
form hours  and  Sunday  provisions  would  be 
required  for  presidential  elections  In  1984 
and  1988.  The  Sunday  provision  would 
apply  to  congressional  elections  in  off-years, 
with  hours  to  be  set  locally. 

While  news  media  would  not  be  barred 
from  conducting  interviews  with  voters  as 
they  left  polling  places,  they  obviously 
would  not  be  able  to  make  electoral  projec- 
tions based  on  the  closing  of  polls  In  the 
East,  as  is  currently  the  case. 

Mr.  Nixon,  for  his  part,  wonders  whether 
some  church  groups  might  oppose  Simday 
voting.  Simday  voting  is  common  in  many 
democratic  nations,  such  as  West  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Iceland,  and  Japan. 
If  there  were  to  be  strong  religious  objec- 
tions, one  answer  might  be  to  shift  the  elec- 
tion to  Saturday  or,  if  it  is  retained  on  Tues- 
day, making  the  day  a  national  holiday.  The 
Biaggi-Hayakawa  bills,  which  have  already 
won  support  from  elections  experts 
throughout  the  US.  including  the  West 
Coast  and  Alaska,  should  be  given  a  chance. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  16, 1981] 
'Sacred'  Tuesday? 

For  reasons  largely  imknown,  fewer 
Americans  are  voting  every  year.  In  1980. 
53.9  percent  of  eligible  voters  participate— 
the  lowest  presidential  turnout  in  32  years. 
Analysts  wring  their  hands  and  search  the 
American  psyche  for  an  explanation,  but 
none  is  forthcoming. 

There  probably  isn't  a  single  explanation. 
People  don't  vote,  we  guess,  for  dozens  of 
reasons.  One  Census  Bureau  survey  in  1972 
found  that  48  pen^nt  of  registered  non- 
voters  cited  long  lines,  bad  weather,  health 
and  general  inconvenience.  No  doubt  many 
stay  home  because  they  see  no  reason  to  do 
otherwise. 

Yet  is  is  odd  that  the  world's  oldest  consti- 
tutional republic  seems  to  take  so  little  in- 
terest in  selecting  its  leaders.  A  recent  Li- 
brary of  Congress  study  reported  impressive 
turnouts  in  such  countries  as  West  Ger- 
many (91  per  cent).  Great  Britain  (73  per 
cent),  Italy  (88  per  cent)  and  Japan  (73.5 
per  cent),  while  Americans,  who  spend  more 
time  and  money  politicking  than  anyone, 
tend  to  abstain. 

Inevitably,  there  are  proposals  to  remedy 
a  situation  that  in  theory  ought  to  be  re- 
mediable. If,  say,  90  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion votes  in  Australia,  where  little  of  conse- 
quence has  occurred  in  a  generation,  why 
can't  Americans  do  the  same?  Perhaps  it  is 
because  too  much  happens  here. 

Another  explanation,  says  Rep.  Mario 
Biaggi,  D.-N.Y..  is  that  we  vote  on  the  wrong 
day.  He  also  thinks  the  television  networks 
hand  out  the  results  too  swiftly.  So  he  has 
drafted  a  proposal  to  move  Eaection  Day  to 
the  first  Simday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  to  make  voting  hours  uni- 
form. The  trial  period  would  t>egin  in  1982 
and  continue  through  1988. 
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In  most  Western  nations,  where  voting 
percentages  are  high,  elections  are  held  on 
Sunday  day.  And  early  TV  network  projec- 
tions, which  may  have  reduced  turnouts  in 
the  West  last  year,  would  have  no  effect  if 
the  polls  OKtened  and  closed  simultaneously. 
(In  the  East,  It  would  be  noon  to  9  ttja.;  in 
the  West,  9  ajn.  to  6  p.m.) 

Proposals  to  "reform"  the  American  elec- 
toral system  pop  up  all  the  time.  Most  are 
not  true  reforms  at  all,  but  gimmickry  like 
the  recurring  movement  to  abolish  the  Elec- 
toral College. 

Mr.  Biaggi's  idea  would  face  no  constitu- 
tional hurdle.  Article  II  explicitly  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  determine  the  day  and 
time  of  elections,  as  it  did  in  1845  when  it 
settled  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday. 

Nor  would  it  alter  the  way  we  select  a  gov- 
ernment. It  is  no  more  radical  an  innovation 
than  Daylight  Saving  Time. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  Sunday  voting 
would  significantly  increase  the  number  of 
voters.  It  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  re- 
setting the  clock  would  effect  a  democratic 
transformation.  Mr.  Biaggi.  however,  merely 
argues  that  his  plan  would  remove  the  in- 
convenience of  voting  on  a  weekday,  and 
eliminate  projections  before  everyone 
votes— which  tend  to  discourage  those  who 
haven't. 

The  proposal  is  open  to  refinement,  on 
the  matter  of  polling  hours  eq>ecially. 
There  may  be  some  religious  objections, 
though  religious  custom  has  been  no  obsta- 
cle In  Western  Europe.  But  the  conse- 
quences could  be  beneficial,  which  is  why 
the  proposal  has  received  encouragement 
(though  not  yet  full  support)  from  three 
former  presidents. 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  discovering  that 
America's  disinclination  to  vote  is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  Mr.  Biaggi  supposes.  But 
finding  out  such  things,  after  all.  is  what  ex- 
periments are  for.* 


REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
submitted  legislation  to  authorize  the 
continuation  of  programs  under  the 
Older  American  Act. 

I  took  this  action  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  these  programs 
which  benefit  so  many  senior  citizens, 
particularly  those  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  Kentucky.  In  traveling  through  my 
district  and  reading  the  letters  from 
constituents.  I  have  l>een  especially 
impressed  with  how  important  the 
senior  citizen  centers  ai^  to  the  elder- 
ly. They  provide  not  only  warm  meals, 
but  greatly  needed  warm  company  as 
well. 

The  nutrition  programs,  both  in  the 
centers  and  for  the  home-bound,  have 
provided  essential  services  for  many  of 
the  senior  citizens  in  my  district.  The 
transportation  programs  have  allowed 
many  of  these  senior  citizens  to  visit 
their  doctors,  purchase  groceries,  and 
travel  to  the  senior  citizens  centers. 
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These  programs  are  vital  to  the  elder- 
ly of  Kentucky. 

The  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  already  taken  signifi- 
cant steps  to  promote  the  prompt  con- 
sideration of  reauthorization  for  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  The  administra- 
tion has  also  developed  a  number  of 
useful  proposals  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  act's  proerams.  I  com- 
mend their  efforts,  and  look  forward 
to  the  prompt  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


GEORGE  P.  KENNAN  CALLS  FOR 
MAJOR  REDUCTIONS  IN  NU- 
CLEAR ARMS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  mW  YORK 
III  THK  HOUSE  or  RKPRESXNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
major  address  he  delivered  today. 
George  F.  Kennan  called  for  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  nuclear  arms 
stockpiles  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Kennan's  speech 
followed  his  acceptance  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  International  Peace  Prize,  a 
$50,000  aimual  prize  awarded  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  prevention  of  war. 

Mr.  Kennan,  a  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Moscow  and  two-time  recipient 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  warned  that  we 
are  on  "a  collision  course  with  the 
Soviet  Union."  and  that  "the  present 
Soviet  and  American  arsenals,  present- 
ing over  a  million  times  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  are 
simply  fantasticaUy  redundant  to  the 
purpose  in  question."  I  am  sure  his 
eloquent  and  moving  appeal  for  dra- 
matic action  on  reducing  nuclear  arse- 
nals will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  Include  the  full  text  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 
Abobsss  bt  Hon.  George  F.  Kxhmaii  oh  the 

OccAsioM  op  His   Rbcetvihc  the  Albert 

Emsraii  Peace  Prize 

A  person  would  have  to  be  wholly  insensi- 
tive, or  perhaps  seiness  to  the  point  of 
saintliness.  in  order  not  to  be  moved  by  such 
an  honor  as  the  Einstein  Foundation  is  con- 
ferrinc  on  me  today.  I  un  neither  of  those 
thincs:  so  I  am  naturally  deeply  gratified 
and  appreciative.  On  ttie  other  hand.  I 
cannot  help  but  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  have  fully  deserved  it.  And  for 
that  reason  I  can  look  on  it  only  as  a  mark 
of  confidence  and  of  encouragement — en- 
couracement  to  myself  and  to  a  great  many 
other  people — encouragement  to  continue  to 
do  what  little  may  be  in  our  power  to  assure 
that  we  of  this  generation,  here  and  else- 
where, do  not,  in  deference  to  our  military 
feare,  commit  the  supreme  sacrilege  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  civilization  out  of  which 
we  have  grown,  the  civilization  which  has 
made  us  what  we  are.  the  civilization  with- 
out which  our  children  and  gnindchildren 
can  have  no  chance  for  self-realization,  pos- 
sibly no  chance  for  life  itself.  This,  as  I  see 
it.  is  the  task  to  which  the  Einstein  Pounda- 
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tion  has  devoted  Itself.  Beside  it,  aU  person- 
al considerations  oucht  to  fade  into  Inaic- 
nificance.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  associate  myself  publicly  with  this  cause. 
And  I  am  grateful  for  the  admonition  which 
the  award  implies:  the  admonition  to  ne- 
glect nothing— no  effort,  no  unpleasantness, 
no  controversy,  no  sacrifice — which  could 
conceivably  help  to  preserve  us  from  com- 
mitting this  fatal  foUy. 

What  can  we  do? 

Adequate  words  are  lacking  to  express  the 
full  seriousness  of  our  present  situation.  It 
is  not  Just  that  we  are  for  the  moment  on  a 
collision  course  politically  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  the  process  of  rational  com- 
munication between  the  two  governments 
seems  to  have  broken  down  completely:  it  is 
also— and  even  more  importantly— the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  sanction  behind  the  con- 
flicting policies  of  these  two  governments  is 
a  type  and  volume  of  weaponry  which  could 
not  possibly  be  used  without  utter  disaster 
for  us  all. 

For  over  thirty  years  wise  and  far-seeing 
people  have  been  warning  us  about  the  fu- 
tility of  any  war  fought  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  about  the  dangers  involved  In  their 
cultivation.  Some  of  the  first  of  these  voices 
to  be  raised  were  those  of  great  scientists, 
including  outstandingly  that  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein himself.  But  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
others.  Every  president  of  this  country, 
from  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  Jimmy  Carter, 
has  tried  to  remind  us  that  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  victory  in  a  war  fought 
with  such  weapons.  So  have  a  great  many 
other  eminent  persons. 

When  one  looks  back  today  over  the  histo- 
ry of  these  warnings,  one  has  the  impres- 
sion that  something  has  now  been  lost  of 
the  sense  of  urgency,  the  hopes,  and  the  ex- 
citement that  initially  inspired  them,  so 
many  years  ago.  One  senses,  even  on  the 
part  of  those  who  today  most  acutely  per- 
ceive the  problem  and  are  inwardly  most  ex- 
ercised about  it.  a  certain  discouragement, 
resignation,  perhaps  even  despair,  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  raising  the  subject 
again.  The  danger  is  so  obvious.  So  much 
has  already  been  said.  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  reiteration?  What  good  would  it  now  do? 
Look  at  the  record.  Over  all  these  years  the 
competition  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weaponry  has  proceeded  steadily,  relentless- 
ly, without  the  faintest  regard  for  all  these 
warning  voices.  We  have  gone  on  piling 
weapon  upon  weapon,  missile  upon  missile, 
new  levels  of  destructiveness  upon  old  ones. 
We  have  done  this  helplessly,  almost  invol- 
untarily: like  the  victims  of  some  sort  of 
hypnotism,  like  men  in  a  dream,  like  lem- 
mings heading  for  the  sea.  like  the  children 
of  Hamlin  inarching  blindly  along  behind 
their  Pied  Piper.  And  the  result  is  that 
today  we  have  achieved,  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians together,  in  the  creation  of  these  de- 
vices and  their  means  of  delivery,  levels  of 
redundancy  of  such  grotesque  dimensions  as 
to  defy  rational  understanding. 

I  say  redundancy.  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  describe  it.  But  actually,  the  word  is  too 
mild.  It  implies  that  there  could  be  levels  of 
these  weapons  that  would  not  be  redundant. 
Personally,  I  doubt  that  there  could.  I  ques- 
tion whether  these  devices  are  really  weap- 
ons at  all.  A  true  weapon  Is  at  best  some- 
thing with  which  you  endeavor  to  affect  the 
behavior  of  another  society  by  influencing 
the  minds,  the  calculations,  the  intentions, 
of  the  men  that  control  it:  It  is  not  some- 
thing with  which  you  destroy  Indiscrimi- 
nately the  lives,  the  substance,  the  hopes, 
the    culture,    the    civilization,    of    another 
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people.  What  a  confession  of  intellectual 
poverty  it  would  be— what  a  bankruptcy  of 
intelligent  statesmanship— if  we  had  to 
admit  that  such  blind,  senseless  acts  of  de- 
struction were  the  best  use  we  could  make 
of  what  we  have  come  to  view  as  the  leading 
elements  of  our  military  strengthi  To  my 
mind,  the  nuclear  bomb  Is  the  most  useless 
weapon  ever  Invented.  It  can  be  employed  to 
no  rational  purpose.  It  is  not  even  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  Itself.  It  is  only  some- 
thing with  which.  In  a  moment  of  petulance 
or  panic,  you  commit  such  fearful  acts  of 
destruction  as  no  sane  person  would  ever 
wish  to  have  upon  his  conscience. 

There  are  those  who  will  agree,  with  a 
sigh,  to  much  of  what  I  have  Just  said,  but 
will  point  to  the  need  for  something  called 
deterrence.  This  is  of  course,  a  concept 
which  attributes  to  others— to  others  who. 
like  ourselves,  were  bom  of  women,  walk  on 
two  legs,  and  love  their  children,  to  human 
beings.  In  short— the  most  fiendish  and  in- 
human of  tendencies.  But  all  right:  accept- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argument  the  profound 
iniquity  of  these  adversaries,  no  one  could 
deny,  I  think,  that  the  present  Soviet  and 
American  arsenals,  presenting  over  a  million 
times  the  destructive  power  of  the  Hiroshi- 
ma bomb,  are  simply  fantastically  redun- 
dant to  the  purpose  in  question.  If  the  same 
relative  proportions  were  to  be  preserved, 
something  well  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
these  stocks  would  surely  suffice  for  the 
most  sanguine  concepts  of  deterrence, 
whether  as  between  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers or  with  relation  to  any  of  those 
other  governments  that  have  been  so  ill-ad- 
vised as  to  enter  upon  the  nuclear  path. 
Whatever  their  suspicions  of  each  other, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  these 
two  governments  for  holding,  poised  against 
each  other  and  poised  in  a  sense  against  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere,  quantities  of 
these  weapons  so  vastly  in  excess  of  any 
rational  and  demonstrable  requirements. 

How  have  we  got  ourselves  into  this  dan- 
gerous mess? 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  question  by  blam- 
ing it  all  on  our  Soviet  adversaries.  They 
have,  of  course,  their  share  of  the  blame, 
and  not  least  in  their  cavalier  dismissal  of 
the  Baruch  Plan  so  many  years  ago.  They 
too  have  made  their  mistakes:  and  I  should 
be  the  last  to  deny  it.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  has  been  we  Americans  who.  at 
almost  every  step  of  the  road,  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  this  sort  of 
weaponry.  It  was  we  who  first  produced  and 
tested  such  a  device;  we  who  were  the  first 
to  raise  its  destructiveness  to  a  new  level 
with  the  hydrogen  bomb:  we  who  intro- 
duced the  multiple  warhead:  we  who  have 
declined  every  proposal  for  the  renunciation 
of  the  principle  of  "first  use;"  and  we  alone, 
so  help  us  God.  who  have  used  the  weapon 
in  anger  against  others,  and  against  tens  of 
thousands  of  helpless  non-combatants  at 
that. 

I  know  that  reasons  were  offered  for  some 
of  these  things.  I  know  that  others  might 
have  taken  this  sort  of  a  lead,  had  we  not 
done  so.  But  let  us  not.  in  the  face  of  this 
record,  so  lose  ourselves  in  self-right- 
eousness and  hypocrisy  as  to  forget  our  own 
measure  of  complicity  in  creating  the  situa- 
tion we  face  today. 

What  is  it  then,  if  not  our  own  will,  and  if 
not  the  supposed  wickedness  of  our  oppo- 
nents, that  has  brought  us  to  this  pass? 

The  answer.  I  think,  is  clear.  It  is  primar- 
ily the  inner  momentum,  the  independent 
momentum,  of  the  weapons  race  itself— the 
compulsions  that  arise  and  take  charge  of 
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great  powers  when  they  enter  upon  a  com- 
petition with  each  other  in  the  building  up 
of  major  armaments  of  any  sort. 

This  is  nothing  new.  I  am  a  diplomatic  his- 
torian. I  see  ttUs  same  phenomenon  playing 
its  fateful  part  in  the  relations  among  the 
great  European  powers  as  much  as  a  cen- 
tury ago.  I  see  this  competitive  build-up  of 
armaments  conceived  Initially  as  a  means  to 
an  end  but  soon  l>ecoining  the  end  itself.  I 
see  it  talcing  possession  of  men's  imagina- 
tion and  behavior,  becoming  a  force  in  its 
own  right,  detaching  Itself  from  the  politi- 
cal differences  that  Initially  inspired  it.  and 
then  leading  both  parties,  invariably  and  in- 
exorably, to  the  war  they  no  longer  know 
how  to  avoid. 

This  is  a  species  of  fixation,  brewed  out  of 
many  components.  There  are  fears,  resent- 
ments, national  pride,  personal  pride.  There 
are  misreadings  of  the  adversary's  inten- 
tions—sometimes even  the  refusal  to  consid- 
er them  at  all.  There  is  the  tendency  of  na- 
tional communities  to  idealize  themselves 
and  to  dehumanize  the  opponent.  There  is 
the  blinkered,  narrow  vision  of  the  profes- 
sional military  planner,  and  his  tendency  to 
make  war  Inevitable  by  assuming  its  inevita- 
bility. Tossed  together,  these  components 
form  a  powerful  brew.  They  guide  the  fears 
and  the  ambitions  of  men.  They  seize  the 
policies  of  governments  and  whip  them 
around  like  trees  before  the  tempest. 

Is  it  possible  to  break  out  of  this  charmed 
and  vicious  circle?  It  is  sobering  to  recognize 
that  no  one.  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  tias 
yet  done  so.  But  no  one,  for  that  matter, 
has  ever  been  faced  with  such  great  catas- 
trophe, such  inalterable  catastrophe,  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Others,  in  earlier  decades, 
could  befuddle  themselves  with  dreams  of 
something  called  "victory."  We.  perhaps  for- 
tunately, are  denied  this  seductive  prospect. 
We  have  to  break  out  of  the  circle.  We  have 
no  other  choice. 

How  are  we  to  do  it? 

I  must  confess  that  I  see  no  possibility  of 
doing  this  by  means  of  discussions  along  the 
lines  of  the  negotiations  that  have  been  in 
progress,  off  and  on.  over  this  past  decade, 
under  the  acronym  of  SALT.  I  regret,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  most  recent  SALT  agreement 
has  not  been  ratified.  I  regret  it.  because  if 
the  lienef its  to  be  expected  from  that  agree- 
ment were  slight,  its  disadvantages  were 
even  slighter:  and  it  had  a  symlx>Uc  value 
which  should  not  have  been  so  lightly  sacri- 
ficed. But  I  have.  I  repeat,  no  illusion  that 
negotiations  on  the  SALT  pattern— negotia- 
tions, that  is.  in  which  each  side  is  obsessed 
with  the  chimera  of  relative  advantage  and 
strives  only  to  retain  a  maximnm  of  the 
weaponry  for  Itself  while  putting  its  oppo- 
nent to  the  maximum  disadvantage— I  tuive 
no  Illusion  that  such  negotiations  could  ever 
be  adequate  to  get  us  out  of  this  hole.  They 
are  not  a  way  of  escape  from  the  weapons 
race;  they  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 

Whoever  does  not  understand  that  when 
it  comes  to  nuclear  weapons  the  whole  con- 
cept of  relative  advantage  is  illusory— who- 
ever does  not  understand  that  when  you  are 
talking  about  absurd  and  preposterous 
quantities  of  overkill  the  relative  sizes  of  ar- 
senals have  no  serious  meaning— whoever 
does  not  understand  that  the  danger  lies 
not  in  the  possibility  that  someone  else 
might  have  more  missiles  and  warheads 
than  we  do  but  in  the  very  existence  of 
these  unconscionable  quantities  of  highly 
poisonous  explosives,  and  their  existence, 
above  all.  In  hands  as  weak  and  shaky  and 
undependable  as  those  of  ourselves  or  our 
adversaries    or    any    other    mere    human 
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beings:  whoever  does  not  understand  these 
things  is  never  going  to  guide  us  out  of  this 
increasingly  dark  and  menacing  forest  of  be- 
wilderments into  which  we  have  all  wan- 
dered. 

I  can  see  no  way  out  of  this  dilemma  other 
than  by  a'tMld  and  sweeping  departure— a 
departure  that  would  cut  surgically  through 
the  exaggerated  anxieties,  the  self-engen- 
dered nightmares,  and  the  sophisticated 
mathematics  of  destruction.  In  which  we 
have  all  been  entangled  over  these  recent 
years,  and  would  permit  us  to  move,  with 
courage  and  decision,  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

President  Reagan  recently  said,  and  I 
think  very  wisely,  that  he  would  "negotiate 
as  long  as  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  point  where  neither 
side  threatens  the  survival  of  the  other." 
Now  that  is.  of  course,  precisely  the  thought 
to  which  these  present  observations  of  mine 
are  addressed.  But  I  wonder  whether  the  ne- 
gotiations would  really  have  to  be  at  such 
great  length.  What  I  would  like  to  see  the 
President  do.  after  due  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  would  be  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  government  an  immediate  across-the- 
boards  reduction  by  fifty  percent  of  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  now  being  maintained  by  the 
two  superpowers— a  reduction  affecting  in 
equal  measure  all  forms  of  the  weapon,  stra- 
tegic, mediimi  range,  and  tactical,  as  well  as 
all  means  of  their  delivery— all  this  to  be  im- 
plemented at  once  and  without  further 
wrangling  among  the  experts,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  such  national  means  of  verification 
as  now  lie  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  powers. 
Whether  the  balance  of  reduction  would  be 
precisely  even— whether  it  could  be  con- 
strued to  favor  statistically  one  side  or  the 
other— would  not  be  the  question.  Once  we 
start  thinking  that  way.  we  would  be  back 
on  the  same  old  fateful  track  that  has 
brought  us  where  we  are  today.  Whatever 
the  precise  results  of  such  a  reduction, 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  overkill  left— 
so  much  so  that  if  this  first  operation  were 
successful.  I  would  then  like  to  see  a  second 
one  put  in  hand  to  rid  us  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  what  would  be  left. 

Now  I  have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  sci- 
entific aspects  of  such  as  operation;  but  I 
can  imagine  that  serious  problems  might  be 
presented  by  the  task  of  removing,  and  dis- 
posing safely  of.  the  radioactive  contents  of 
the  many  thousands  of  warheads  that 
would  have  to  be  dismantled.  Should  this  be 
the  case.  I  would  like  to  see  the  President 
couple  his  appeal  for  a  fifty-percent  reduc- 
tion with  the  proposal  that  there  be  estab- 
lished a  joint  Soviet-American  scientific 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  a  dis- 
tinguished neutral  figure,  to  study  jointly 
and  in  all  humility  the  problem  not  only  of 
the  safe  disposal  of  these  wastes  but  also 
the  question  of  how  they  could  l>e  utilized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  human  life,  either  in  the  two 
countries  themselves  or— perhaps  prefer- 
ably—elsewhere. In  such  a  joint  scientific 
venture  we  might  both  atone  for  some  of 
our  past  follies  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
more  constructive  relationship. 

It  will  be  said:  this  prcposal.  whatever  its 
merits,  deals  with  only  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  perfectly  true.  Behind  it  there 
would  still  lurk  the  serious  poUtical  differ- 
ences that  now  divide  us  from  the  Soviet 
government.  Behind  it  would  still  lie  the 
problems  recently  treated,  and  still  to  be 
treated,  in  the  SALT  forum.  Behind  it 
would  still  lie  the  great  question  of  the  ac- 
ceptability of  war  itself,  any  war.  even  a 
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conventional  one.  as  a  means  of  solving 
problems  among  the  great  industrial  powers 
in  this  age  of  high  technology.  What  has 
l>een  suggested  here  would  not  prejudice 
the  continued  treatment  of  these  questions 
just  as  today,  in  whatever  fonuns  and  under 
whatever  safeguards  the  two  powers  find 
necessary.  The  conflicts  and  arguments  over 
these  questions  could  all  still  proceed  to  the 
heart's  content  of  all  those  who  view  them 
with  such  passionate  commitment.  The 
stakes  would  simply  be  smaller,  and  that 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  all  of  us. 

What  I  have  suggested  is.  of  course,  only  a 
beginning.  But  a  t>eglnnlng  has  to  be  made 
somewhere;  and  if  it  has  to  be  made,  it  is 
t>est  that  it  should  be  made  where  the  dan- 
gers are  the  greatest,  and  their  necessity  the 
least.  If  a  step  of  this  nature  could  be  suc- 
cessfully taken,  people  might  find  the  heart 
to  tackle  with  greater  confidence  and  deter- 
mination the  many  problems  that  would 
still  remain. 

It  will  be  argued  that  there  would  be  risks 
involved.  Possibly  so.  I  do  not  see  them.  I  do 
not  deny  the  possibility.  But  If  there  are.  so 
what?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  dan- 
gers greater  than  those  that  lie  at  the  end 
of  the  collision  course  on  which  we  are  now 
eml>arked?  And  if  not.  why  choose  the 
greater— why  choose,  in  fact,  the  greatest— 
of  all  risks,  in  the  hopes  of  avoiding  the 
lesser  ones? 

We  are  confronted  here,  my  friends,  with 
two  courses.  At  the  end  of  the  one  lies 
hope— faint  hope,  if  you  will— uncertain 
hope,  hope  surrounded  with  dangers,  if  you 
insist.  At  the  end  of  the  other  lies,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  see.  no  hope  at  all.  Can  there 
be— in  the  light  of  our  duty  not  Just  to  our- 
selves (for  we  are  all  going  to  die  sooner  or 
later)  but  of  our  duty  to  our  own  kind,  our 
duty  to  the  continuity  of  the  generations, 
our  duty  to  the  great  experiment  of  civilized 
life  on  this  rare  and  rich  and  marvelous 
planet— can  there  be.  in  the  light  of  these 
claims  on  our  loyalty,  any  question  as  to 
which  course  we  should  adopt? 

In  the  final  week  of  his  life.  All>ert  Ein- 
stein signed  the  last  of  the  collective  ap- 
peals against  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  he  was  ever  to  sign.  He  was 
dead  before  it  appeared.  It  was  an  appeal 
drafted.  I  gather,  by  Bertrand  RusselL  I  had 
my  differences  with  Russell  at  the  time,  as  I 
do  now  in  retrospect;  but  I  would  like  to 
quote  one  sentence  from  the  final  para- 
graph of  that  statement,  not  only  because  it 
was  the  last  one  Einstein  ever  signed,  but 
because  it  sums  up,  I  think,  all  that  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject.  It  read  as  follows: 

"We  appeal,  as  human  beings  to  human 
beings:  Rememljer  your  humanity,  and 
forget  the  rest."* 


VOTES  ON  H.R.  3512 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WEST  vntcnriA 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
House  action  on  HJl.  3512,  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  appropriations  and 
rescissions,  because  I  was  invited  as 
chairman  of  the  House  coal  group  to 
make  a  presentation  at  the  Southern 
African  Metals  and  Minerals  Confer- 
ence,   sponsored    by    Metal    Bulletin 
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Congresses  Ltd..  of  London.  England, 
and  Metals  and  Minerals  Research 
Services  Ltd.,  also  of  London,  in  Jo- 
hannesburg. South  Africa. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  make  my 
views  known  on  the  votes  which  took 
plaoe  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
3512  and  to  make  a  few  observations 
oa  the  supplemental  appropriations 
and  rescissions  contained  In  this  legis- 
lation. First  off,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  its  work  In  this  area,  and  par- 
ticularly for  recommending  deferrals 
instead  of  rescissions  requested  by  the 
administration  on  many  key  items. 
Specifically,  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  House  adopted  defer- 
rals amounting  to  $60.5  million  for 
fossU  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment rather  than  approving  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  $65.9  million 
in  rescissions;  in  the  area  of  synthetic 
fuel  demonstration  plants  some  funds 
tmce  again  were  deferred  rather  than 
rescinded:  H.R.  3512  rescinded  $25  mil- 
lion rather  than  the  administration's 
request  for  $110  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission:  and,  fi- 
nally, this  bill  disapproves  $25  million 
in  deferrals  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies. 

While  I  am  not  totally  in  agreement 
with  all  the  provisions  of  H.R.  3512, 
due  to  the  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  Oramm-Latta  by  this  House  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  best  package  for  which 
we  could  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  following 
manner  on  these  votes:  rollcall  No.  39, 
"no":  rollcaU  No.  40,  'aye":  roUcaU  No. 
41.  "nay";  roUcaU  No.  42.  "no";  roUcaU 
No.  43.  "no":  rollcall  No.  44.  "aye",  and 
rollcaU  No.  45.  "aye."« 


REAGAN'S  X  FACTOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUPOUfIA 
m  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPBKSENTATTVES 

Tueaday.  May  19,  19S1 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  May  15.  1981.  the  following  ar 
tide  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
This  article  voices  some  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have  had  recently  about 
our  fiscal  year  1982  budget,  and  I 
wanted  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
President  Reagan  has  promised  us 
that  once  spending  and  tax  cuts  are 
completed,  this  "X  factor"  will  be  un- 
leashed, and  we  will  witness  a  boom  in 
our  economy.  My  question  is.  can  we 
rely  on  the  credibility  of  this  mysteri- 
ous X  factor?  Can  we  base  the  recov- 
ery of  our  Nation  on  this  unspecified, 
inherently  unreliable  factor?  I  hope 
so,  but  I  continue  to  have  my  doubts. 
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Rbaoam'b  X  Pactob 
(By  Robert  O.  Kaiaer) 

"We've  made  It  clear,"  an  ebullient  Presi- 
dent Reacan  told  friendly  members  of  Con- 
gren  who  helped  him  win  his  first  gremt  leg- 
Islatlve  victory,  "that  spending  can  be  con- 
trolled and  that  our  system  works." 

The  political  headline  was  simple  to  write 
after  both  House  and  Senate  embraced  the 
president's  economic  program:  "Reagan 
Wins  First  Budget  Test."  But  behind  the 
headline  is  a  more  complicated  budgetary 
reality:  a  shift  in  national  priorities  that 
will  alter  American  life  and  politics  in  ways 
that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

This  week,  for  instance,  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  committees  approved 
changes  in  the  food-stamp  program  that 
would  knock  off  1  million  beneficiaries.  But 
the  Senate  voted  yesterday  for  a  defense 
program  that  will  be  costing  $300  billion  by 
1M4,  nearly  twice  the  current  defense 
budget. 

In  other  words,  Reagan  and  Congress  are 
fundamentally  overhauling  national  prior- 
ities. Federal  programs  devoted  to  domestic 
problems  are  being  curtailed:  military 
spending  is  rising.  To  a  large  extent,  the 
money  is  going  from  one  to  the  other. 

Reagan  told  a  reception  for  members  of 
Congress  that  there  is  an  "X  factor  in 
human  affairs— a  confidence  or  a  spirit  that 
makes  men  and  women  dream  and  dare  and 
take  greater  risks."  The  Reagan  program, 
particularly  the  proposed  tax  cuts,  will  un- 
leash that  X  factor,  the  president  promised, 
reviving  "the  can-do  spirit  that  made  this 
country  an  industrial  and  economic  giant." 

There  is  also  an  X  factor  In  the  Reagan 
program,  one  that  worries  many  members  of 
Congress,  including  some  who  voted  for  the 
Reagan  budget  resolution.  It  includes:  what 
will  happen  when  cities  lose  about  a  quarter 
of  their  federal  aid,  when  a  million  or  more 
persons  are  taken  off  of  food  stamps,  when 
federal  aid  to  education  is  drastically,  re- 
duced and  redirected? 

What  happens  when  the  Pentagon  is 
given  what  many  members  consider  a  blank 
check,  and  defense  spending  grows  by  bil- 
lions every  year,  year  after  year? 

What  happens  to  public  attitudes  if  as  Is 
likely,  the  Reagan  economic  program  sold 
as  "budget-cutting"  and  austerity,  ends  up 
producing  a  federal  deficit  as  big  as  any 
Jimmy  Carter  ever  had? 

A  few  comparative  figures  help  explain 
the  way  Reagan  is  altering  his  predecessor's 
final  plans: 

Carter,  Just  before  leaving  office,  pro- 
posed a  budget  for  1982  calling  for  outlays 
of  $739  billion,  tax  revenues  of  $712  blUlon 
and  a  deficit  of  $27  billion.  The  Reagan 
budget  proposal  is  smaller.  It  calls  for  out- 
lays of  $695  biUion.  tax  receipU  of  $650  bil- 
lion and  a  deficit  of  $45  billion  (although 
administration  officials  already  say  it  will 
be  hard  to  keep  the  deficit  this  low). 

In  fiscal  1982.  then,  the  new  administra- 
tion envisions  a  federal  government 
trimmed  by  $44  billion  from  the  one  Carter 
suggested.  But  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  even 
more  than  that,  about  $49  billion,  from  the 
nondefense  spending  Carter  proposed. 

Reagan  also  proposes  increasing  defense 
ex[>enditure8  by  about  $5  billion  more  than 
Carter  wanted  to  raise  them,  which  was  a 
lot  to  begin  with.  (In  1983  and  beyond 
Reagan  wants  much  larger  defense  in- 
creases.) 

Seen  Ln  a  historical  context,  Reagan  pro- 
poses to  abandon  the  trend  of  government 
spending  in  the  '70s.  returning  to  a  situation 
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that  is  more  tjrplcal  of  the  other  postwar 
decadea 

In  the  '508  about  half  the  U.S.  budget 
went  to  defense:  in  the  '60s,  it  fluctuated 
around  40  percent.  In  the  '70s  defense  fell 
to  Just  one-fourth  of  all  government  spend- 
ing. Under  the  Reagan  budget  It  will  get 
back  to  a  third  of  the  total  by  1984.  and  wiU 
then  be  on  a  rising  trend  line. 

Like  the  Carter  budget  (which  is  now  a 
dead  letter,  useful  only  as  a  benchmark  for 
comparisons),  the  Reagan  budget  calls  for 
growth  in  the  budget,  not  overall  cuts. 

The  reductions  that  Congress  has  signaled 
a  willingness  to  adopt  would  only  slow  the 
rate  at  which  government  will  grow.  With 
the  huge  Reagan  defense  program  and  the 
big  tax  cuts  the  White  House  wants,  the 
government  will  go  further  into  the  red 
than  it  would  have  under  the  freer  spending 
Carter  approach. 

Has  Congress,  in  accepting  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach, chosen  an  economic  plan  that  will 
merely  Increase  the  deficit  and  worsen  infla- 
tion? The  administration  says  no.  It  argues 
that  problems  that  evolved  over  many  years 
cannot  be  solved  in  one  year. 

But  when  taxes  and  domestic  spending  are 
cut.  the  White  House  promises,  that  X 
factor  Reagan  spoke  of  will  go  to  work,  the 
American  economy  will  boom,  the  burden  of 
government  will  shrink,  and  everyone  will 
be  better  off,  even  those  people  who  are 
now  losing  their  food  stamps. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  going  to  give 
this  experiment  a  chance,"  said  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  Biden,  Jr.  (D-Del.),  one  of  the  Democrats 
once  known  as  lit>eral8  who  voted  for  the 
Reagan  budget  proposals.  "I  think  it  de- 
serves that  chance,  and  will  vote  for  it  for 
that  reason.  However,  I  feel  compelled  to 
state  that  I  am  skeptical  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  this  program's  success." 

The  Reagan  political  steamroller  has 
dealt  harshly  with  skepticism  like  Biden's, 
and  his  prognosis  seems  accurate.  So  far,  at 
least,  the  Reagan  experiment  seems  des- 
tined to  be  part  of  the  nation's  future,  what- 
ever its  ultimate  consequences.* 


SIDNEY  A.  PEERLESS  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THK  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Txtesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27,  Dr.  Sidney  A.  Peerless  will  be 
honored  at  a  luncheon  in  Cincinnati  as 
the  1981  recipient  of  the  Guardian  of 
the  Menorah  Award.  This  award  is 
presented  each  year  by  the  Cincinnati 
B'nai  B'rith  to  an  outstanding  commu- 
nity leader  in  the  Cincinnati  area  who 
has  demonstrated  the  selflessness,  de- 
votion, and  commitment  to  youth  that 
are  the  hallmarks  of  all  true  leaders. 

Dr.  Peerless  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  College  of 
Medicine  with  postgraduate  work  at 
Harvard  University.  He  currently 
serves  as  director  of  otolaryngology  at 
both  Jewish  Hospital  and  Providence 
Hospital  in  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Peerless  is 
also  assistant  clinic^  professor  at  the 
U.C.  College  of  Medicine  in  the  De- 
partment of  Otolarsrngology  and  Max- 
illofacial Surgery.  He  has  earned  the 
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respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cincinnati  medical  community. 

Dr.  Peerless'  professional  and  com- 
munity activities  are  numerous.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Jewish  Hospital  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  Shaare  Zedek  Hos- 
pital in  Israel.  He  serves  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke,  a  part  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  in  Washington. 

In  his  commimity  endeavors.  Dr. 
Peerless  serves  as  a  t>oard  member  of 
the  National  Jewish  Pimd.  the  Jewish 
Orthodox  Home,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Hebrew  Day  School.  He  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Adath  Israel  congregation 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Provident  Bank  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

His  professional  memberships  in- 
clude: the  Cincinnati  Academy  of 
Medicine;  the  American  Academy  of 
Facial  Plastic  and  Reconstructive  Sur- 
gery; the  American  Board  of  Cosmetic 
and  Plastic  Surgery;  the  American 
Board  of  Otolaryngology;  the  Ameri- 
can Association  and  the  International 
Academy  of  Cosmetic  Surgeons:  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otolaryngology.  He  is  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  Dr. 
Peerless'  colleagues  and  his  many 
friends  in  Cincinnati  in  thanking  him 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
munity and  our  Nation  and  congratu- 
lating him  for  this  well-deserved 
honor.* 


HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 
CONTROL  IN  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  hyper- 
tension or  high  blood  pressure  is  a 
major  epeidemic  of  the  20th  century. 
It  is  estimated  that  60  million  Amer- 
cians  have  high  blood  pressure,  and. 
consequently  have  a  higher  than  aver- 
age risk  of  stroke,  heart  attack,  heart 
failure,  kidney  disease,  and  renal  fail- 
ure. In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medial  Association  (JAMA),  December 
1979.  the  5-year  study  of  the  hyperten- 
sion, detection,  and  follow-up  program 
reported  that  deaths  attributed  to 
even  mild  elevations  of  blood  pressing 
were  20  precent  less  in  treated  pa- 
tients. What  makes  this  disease  so  in- 
sidious is  its  lack  of  visible  symptoms. 
Undetected  and  untreated,  hyperten- 
sion is  a  silent  killer. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Congress 
has  appropriated  moneys  for  hyper- 
tension studies,  making  it  possible  for 
local    communities    to    initiate    and 
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maintain  hypertension  detection, 
screening,  and  follow-up  programs. 
The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  (immunity 
hypertension  program.  Icx^ated  in  the 
2l8t  District  of  Ohio,  of  which  I  serve, 
is  one  such  federally  f imded  program. 
Based  on  the  church  hypertension 
screening  program  developed  in  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.,  the  Mount  Sinai  program 
offers  residents  of  inner-city  Cleveland 
a  chance  to  become  full  participants  in 
the  health  of  their  community.  Utiliz- 
ing the  expertise  of  nurses.  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  provides  education  con- 
cerning hypertension  to  the  communi- 
ty. The  hospital  loans  blood  pressure 
equipment  to  participating  churches 
and  insures  follow-up  of  all  individuals 
identified  as  having  an  elevated  blood 
pressure. 

Churches  enroll  in  the  program  at 
the  request  of  either  members  of  the 
congregation  or  the  minister.  There 
are   currently   six   churches    holding 
monthly  hypertension  screening  ses- 
sions, with  five  other  churches  in  some 
phase  of  training.  The  churces  repre- 
sent different  religious  sects  and  socio- 
economic levels.   C<x>peration  of  the 
minister  is  essential  for  such  a  pro- 
gram to  be  successful.  The  minister 
identifies  a  core  of  volunteers  from 
within  his  congregation  who  agree  to 
participate  in  a   12-hour  educational 
program.  This  program  Includes  ses- 
sions covering  both  general  informa- 
tion  on   hypertension   and   technical 
training  for  accurately  taking  blood 
pressures.  After  the  education  sessions 
are  completed,   the  minister  encour- 
ages his  congregants  to  participate  in 
the  program  by  having  their  blood 
pressures  checked  after  church  serv- 
ice. Those  church  members  identified 
as  having  an  elevated  blood  pressure 
are  referred  to  their  own  physician  or 
health  care  agency.  Church  members 
who  do  not  have  their  own  sotuxje  of 
health  care  are  given  a  list  of  health 
agencies  and  private  physicians  who 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. Individuals  referred  for  diagno- 
sis and/or  treatment  of  elevated  blood 
pressure  are  followed  closely  by  staff 
and  volunteers  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal  for   12  consecutive  months.  The 
follow-up  pnKedure  consists  of  calling 
these  identified  church  members  and 
contacting  their  health  care  provider 
for  information. 

Greater  Abyssinia  Baptist  Church, 
whose  pastor  is  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Cavi- 
ness,  was  the  pilot  church  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  community  hy- 
pertension program.  Data  was  ob- 
tained in  a  12-month  period  from  Oc- 
tober 1979  to  November  1980.  During 
this  period,  293  individuals  were 
screened  for  high  blood  pressure;  104 
returned  to  the  church  for  blood  pres- 
sure screening  two  or  more  times.  A 
total  of  648  blood  pressures  were  taken 
at  the  church.  The  original  293  mem- 
bers were  divided  according  to  age  and 
sex,  the  largest  group  being  males  and 
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females  between  the  ages  of  41  and  60. 
Of  these  original  293,  113—39  per- 
cent—had at  least  one  elevated  blood 
pressure  reading.  Of  these  113  people 
89  required  referral  to  a  health  care 
provider  to  those  church  members  re- 
ferred with  elevated  blood  pressures. 
Of  the  physicians  who  responded  to  a 
letter  for  follow-up,  they  indicated 
that  their  patients  required  either  a 
new  diagnosis,  readjustment  of  medi- 
cations, or  reintroduction  of  previous 
blood  pressure  medications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  lay  and  medi- 
cal <5ommunities  in  Cleveland.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and"  the  Cleve- 
land Press  have  written  articles  about 
the  program.  The  Baptist  Ministers 
Conference  has  agreed  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  programs  in  their 
churches.  Health  care  agencies  and 
private  physicians  in  the  community 
have  agreed  to  join  the  program  by 
providing  mediiad  services  and  submit- 
ting data  concerning  the  church  mem- 
bers blood  pressures  to  the  Motmt 
Sinai  Hospital  community  hyperten- 
sion program.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
to  the  Mount  Sinai  program  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Greater  Cleveland  High 
Blood  Pressure  Coalition.  This  coali- 
tion is  an  alliance  of  (»ncemed  indi- 
viduals and  health  professionals  work- 
ing toward  a  coordination  of  high 
bl(X>d  pressure  activities  in  the  Great- 
er Cleveland  area. 

Hypertension    is    a    major    health 
problem  that  affects  millions  of  black 
Americans.  The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
of  Cleveland,  with  Barry  Spero.  as  its 
president,  has  taken  a  major  step  in 
combating  this  deadly  disease  in  the 
black  community.  Dr.  Victor  Vertes. 
chief  of  the  department  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Sanf ord  Miller,  director  of  the  hy- 
pertension   clinic,    and    Dr.    Giesele 
Greene  provided  the  medical   guide- 
lines for  the  program.  Loretta  Bene- 
vlch.    vice-president    of    nursing    and 
Kathleen  Currie.  director  of  ambula- 
tory   nursing,    believed    that    nurses 
could  make  a  difference  in  the  health 
care  of  the  community  by  becoming 
involved  in  out-reach  programs.  Pran- 
ces Ballard  and  Renay  Clark,  nurse 
consultants  in  the  program  have  lent 
their  expertise  in  training  church  vol- 
unteers to  set-up  and  operate  church 
hypertension      screening      programs. 
Prancine  Heckleman.  a  former  nursing 
instructor    at    Lakeland    Community 
College,  Mentor,  Ohio,  was  responsible 
for   joining   the   college   and   Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  making  a  35  minute 
videotape  of  the  program.  Jouc«  Lee, 
R.N.  as  project  director,  spearheaded 
the  development  and  the  growth  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  community 
hjrpertension  program  by  uniting  the 
h(}spital  and  the  community  in  a  com- 
bined effort  against  the  devasUting 
effects  of  high  blood  pressure. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  May.  as  high  blood 
pressure  month,  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  as  assessment  of  high 
blood  pressure  control  trends  within 
our  communities.  The  Mount  Sinai 
commimlty  hypertension  program, 
and  many  others  like  it,  can  make  the 
difference  in  saving  lives  and  improv- 
ing the  status  of  health  in  the  commu- 
nities that  we  serve.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  FURNITURE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION  OF 
GRAND  RAPIDS 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

or  MICHIGAN 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Fur- 
niture Manufacturers  Association  of 
Grand  Rapids. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  organi- 
zation is: 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  furniture 
industry  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  and  vi- 
cinity: and  to  promote  and  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  all  persons  engaged  in  any  capacity 
in  the  furniture  and  woodworking  industry 
in  Grand  Rapids  or  its  vicinity. 

Since  1881  furniture  manufacturers 
and  buyers  from  all  over  the  Nation 
have  traveled  to  Grand  Rapids'  semi- 
annual furniture  shows  to  select  from 
the  finest  furniture  manufactured  in 
this  Nation  and  the  world.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Rapids  fumitiu-e 
manufacturer  was  widely  recognized 
as  superior  because  of  the  commit- 
ment to  quality  and  excellence  of 
design  of  the  furniture  from  this  "Fur- 
niture Capital  of  the  World." 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  this  fine  or- 
ganization for  its  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  Grand  Rapids.  I  would  like 
to  offer  my  warmest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers Association  of  Grand 
Rapids  on  their  100th  anniversary.* 


•COME  BACK.  B4ARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,"  A  EULOGY  BY  DR.  C. 
ERIC  LINCOLN 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  C. 
Eric  Lincoln,  professor  of  religion  and 
culture  at  Duke  University,  first  met 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  when  they 
were  students  at  Boston  University. 
Dr.  King  studied  theology.  Dr.  Lin- 
coln, sociology.  A  leading  scholar  in 
the  history  and  sociology  of  religion. 
Dr.  Lincoln  is  the  author  of  "A  Profile 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr."  (1970). 
"My  Face  is  Black"  (1964).  "The  Negro 
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Pilgrimage  in  America"  (1967).  "Is 
Anybody  Listening  to  Black  America" 
(1968).  "The  Black  Muslims  in  Amer- 
ica" (1973).  and  "The  Black  Experi- 
ence In  Religion"  (1974). 

"Come  Back.  Martin  Luther  King." 
is  an  address  Dr.  Lincoln  delivered  on 
January  18.  1981.  at  the  Annie  Memer 
Pfelffer  Memorial  Chapel  of  Bennett 
College  in  Greensboro.  N.C.  "We  turn 
again  to  the  memory  of  Martin  Luther 
King,"  Dr.  Lincoln  says,  "whose  life 
was  itself  the  clearest  expression  of 
what  America  claimed  to  be  but  never 
was  •  •  *  and  to  revive  us  in  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  toward  the  realization 
of  what  he  dreamed  about."  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  this  eloquent 
statement  of  Dr.  King's  significance  in 
American  history. 

CoMK  Back,  Maktin  Lothkr  King 
(An  address  at  the  David  Dallas  Jones  Serv- 
ice of  Remembrance  at  the  Annie  Memer 
Pfeiffer    Memorial    Chapel.    Bennet   Col- 
lege. Greensboro.  North  (Carolina,  by  Dr. 
C.  Eric  Lincoln,  Professor  of  Religion  and 
Cnilture,  Duke  University,  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  on  Sunday.  January  18,  1981) 
Two   hundred   years   ago,    the   American 
founding  fathers  gave  to  the  world  "a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. "  They  also  laid  it  down  in  the  record 
of  establishment  that  every  man  was  en- 
dowed by  his  Creator  with  certain  "inalien- 
able rights."  among  which  were  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Two  long  cen- 
turies have  come,  and  two  long  centuries 
have  gone,  and  we  who  now  stand  trembling 
in  the  room  they  left  search  frantically  for 
some  clue  that  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  us 
is  possible  of  social  and  political  realization. 
In  our  confusion  and  our  doubt  we  may  be 
cheered  from  time  to  time  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  we  had  our  beginnings  in  a  com- 
mitment to  moral  and  religious  perfection 
rather  than  in  the  pragmatics  of  politics: 
and  that  the  pre-eminent  American  heritage 
is   the   errand   into   the   wilderness   which 
brought  the  courage  and  the  zeal  and  the 
ethic  of  protestantism  to  the  bleak  shores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay;  and  that  while  the  pro- 
testant  commitment  did  indeed  embrace  the 
notion  of  empire,  what  they  had  intended 
was  a  righteous  empire— a  city  to  be  set  on  a 
hill,  as  it  were,  to  be  the  model  of  faith  and 
practice  for  all  men  and  all  time  to  come.  So 
pervasive  and  so  enduring  has  been  this 
notion    of   American    religious   and   moral 
manifest  destiny  that  fully  300  years  after  it 
was    first    voiced,    an   American    President, 
(Mr.    Woodrow    Wilson),    could    announce 
without  a  trace  of  a  blush  that  'America 
was  bom  a  Christian  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  exemplifying  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  principles  of  righteousness  found  in  the 
Word  of  God." 

Today  we  are  somewhat  less  certain,  and 
we  have  sufficient  reason  to  be.  As  we  move 
on  into  the  third  century  of  our  nationhood 
"under  God."  the  drums  of  celebration  are 
muted,  and  the  banners  proclaiming  our  na- 
tional greatness  hang  limp  for  want  of  a  fair 
breeze  of  conviction.  The  sober  minded  tum 
to  introspection,  and  those  who  believe  in 
the  righteousness  of  God  tremble  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  his  justice. 

We  ask  ourselves:  What  happened  to  the 
promise  that  was  America?  Seldom  indeed 
in  the  annals  of  human  history  has  a  nation 
been   bom   under  such   auspicious  circum- 
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stances,  with  so  many  mature  and  able 
statesmen  attending  her  birth.  Never  before 
In  modem  times  has  a  nation  been  so  cer- 
tain of  the  sure  hand  of  God  on  the  tUler  of 
its  destiny,  or  committed  Itself  so  irrevoca- 
bly to  divine  hegemony  and  precept.  And 
never  has  any  nation  found  itself  in  such 
wretched  default  of  its  own  avowed  princi- 
ples before  the  words  of  our  founding  docu- 
ment were  fairly  formed,  or  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  parchment.  And  therein  lies  the  gen- 
esis of  our  continuing  dilemma,  or  national 
sickness. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease  and  not  the  disease  Itself.  We 
know  too  well  the  cultural  nostrums  with 
which  we  have  dosed  ourselves  against  the 
painful  recognition  of  how  sick  we  really 
are.  We  have  demeaned  intelligence  and 
prostituted  communication  in  tacit  avoid- 
ance of  the  issue  we  recognize  to  be  the  root 
cause  of  our  national  malaise.  It  Is  time  now 
to  face  the  issue  squarely,  confront  the 
truth  and  be  cleansed  of  the  pollution  of 
pretense. 

In  the  language  of  the  faith  we  claim  to 
cherish.  America  has  sinned— mightily  con- 
sistently, and  with  conscious  deliberation. 
Our  cardinal  sin  is  idolatry— corporate 
racial  idolatry.  This  is  our  national  disease. 
And  from  this  malignancy  there  oozes  a  cor- 
ruption which  tMisons  and  contaminates  ev- 
erything it  touches:  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  courts,  the  military,  the 
places  where  we  work,  the  communities 
where  we  live,  our  politics,  our  economics— 
every  level  of  social  and  personal  inter- 
course. Racism  is  our  common  sickness  and 
our  common  legacy.  It  is  endemic  to  the  cul- 
ture and  so  pervasive  that  there  are  no  is- 
lands of  immunity,  only  varying  degrees  of 
malignancy. 

The  congenital  pus  that  infects  the  one  of 
us  afflicts  the  other.  Everyday  of  our  lives 
we  must  deal  with  hate  and  with  the  hate 
that  hate  produced.  Every  hour  of  the  day 
we  are  conditioned  by  fear  that  produces 
fear  that  produces  fear.  In  our  mutual 
hatred  and  our  mutual  fear  our  common 
resort  is  to  somehow  be  vindicated  by  some 
divine  substantiation  of  the  shadowy  myths 
we  have  elected  to  live  by.  Yet,  we  know  in 
our  hearts  that  God  will  not  be  mocked, 
even  as  we  know  that  in  the  deliberate  dis- 
regard of  the  implications  of  our  brother- 
hood we  reject  the  implications  of  his 
common  fatherhood.  The  wanton  distortion 
of  history,  the  arbitrary  devaluation  of 
human  life,  the  cheap  retreat  from  spiritual 
and  political  responsibility  create  no  options 
for  divine  rescue.  They  do  invite  God's  scru- 
tiny and  God's  judgment. 

Racism  is  our  shibboleth.  It  is  the  sign 
and  symbol  by  which  we  are  known  and  re- 
membered around  the  world,  for  this  civili- 
zation cursed  itself  long  before  it  became  a 
nation.  The  white  men  and  women  who 
founded  it  with  such  high  purpose,  let  that 
purpose  be  demeaned  by  the  enslavement  of 
those  black  men  and  women  called  to  main- 
tain and  develop  what  they  had  founded. 
Clearly,  no  Christian  community  worthy  of 
the  name  can  be  built  on  the  bondage  and 
oppression  of  one  brother  by  another, 
whether  with  chains,  or  whether  with  laws: 
or  whether  with  the  fetters  of  ignorance, 
mysteries  of  doctrine,  the  logic  of  power.  So 
it  was  that  the  political  experiment  in  the 
West  addressed  itself  to  failure  before  it  was 
scarcely  begim.  But  God  Is  gracious,  and 
though  man  is  weak  he  is  still  the  subject  of 
God's  love  and  redemption.  BAan  is  a  crea- 
ture of  free  will,  and  if  he  is  able  to  make 
the  conscious  decisions  which  promote  evil. 
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then  he  can  make  a  conscious  decision  to 
undo  that  evil.  God  will  not  have  It  any 
other  way.  Man  cannot  have  it  any  other 
way. 

Three  time*  since  this  land  was  first 
cursed  by  man's  refusal  to  face  his  Father 
and  acknowledge  his  brother,  an  historic  oc- 
casion to  relent,  to  repent  and  accept  re- 
demption has  been  granted  America.  The 
first  was  at  the  very  birth  of  the  nation,  the 
bicentennial  of  which  has  but  recently  con- 
signed itself  to  history.  At  the  birth  of  this 
nation  the  statesmen  were  both  eloquent 
and  profuse  in  their  denouncements  of  the 
British  King  for  allegedly  forcing  upon  the 
colonies  that  peculiar  Institution  they  so 
readily  elected  to  take  with  them  into  na- 
tionhood. The  choice  ought  to  have  been  to 
use  the  occasion  of  newly-won  autonomy  to 
gratefully  restore  their  own  integrity,  so 
willfully  compromised  for  150  years,  by  re- 
storing freedom  and  dignity  to  the  captives 
they  entralled.  The  insistent  rhetoric  about 
liberty  and  freedom  and  justice,  the  pious 
commitment  to  nationhood  under  God.  rang 
hollow  against  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  slaves 
whose  freedom  never  reached  the  agenda  of 
deliberation. 

White  men.  Black  men  fought  and  died 

That  all  men  might  be  free 

But  when  the  fighting  was  all  done 

And  when  the  victory  was  won 

Who  gained  the  jubilee? 

Who  gained  the  jubilee? 

The  whites  who  lived 

The  blacks  who  died 

Were  set  at  liberty. 

Thus  did  this  nation  repudiate  an  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  to  cleanse  Itself  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  a  righteous  empire 
in  the  west.  And  thus  did  the  nation  indulge 
at  the  outset  a  delusion  which  has  remained 
for  It  a  continuing  dilemma— the  fantasy 
that  a  Christian  democracy  can  rest  secure- 
ly on  a  doctrine  of  equality  and  the  practice 
of  inequality— by  race:  a  doctrine  patently 
in  contradiction  to  itself,  and  to  every  recog- 
nized principle  of  human  justice. 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  mainly  over 
issues  tangential  to  what  had  finally  come 
to  be  recognised  as  the  problem  most  criti- 
cal to  American  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
continuance  of  human  slavery.  But  the  Civil 
War  represented  a-second  national  occasion 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  American  un- 
derstanding of  a  right  relationship  to  God 
and  man,  and  the  institutionalization  of  ap- 
propriate attitudes  and  behavior.  Again  we 
defaulted.  The  war  was  fought;  the  slaves 
were  freed:  the  mentality  that  made  slavery 
possible  remained  intact.  In  time  it  would 
spread,  adapting  itself  to  new  requirements 
of  respectability.  The  mentality  itself  had 
never  been  restricted  to  any  single  region  of 
the  country,  although  its  expression  and  its 
intensity  did  vary  with  the  economic  and 
social  requirements  of  those  who  harboured 
it.  It  was  a  way  of  seeing  things:  a  perspec- 
tive on  reality:  a  world  view  parochialized 
by  an  inordinate  preoccupation  with  the  ac- 
cidents of  color.  A  hundred  years  later,  in  a 
spasm  of  fear  and  outrage,  the  cosmetics  of 
respectability  would,  for  an  ugly  and  peril- 
ous interlude,  be  forgotten,  and  "civilized" 
America  would  be  turned  back  toward  a 
state  of  nature.  We  could  have  anticipated 
the  seizure  and  prepared  for  it.  Instead,  we 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  symptoms  instead 
of  the  disease,  as  we  have  always  been  wont 
to  do. 

At  about  the  time  the  staging  for  the 
World  War  II  holocaust  was  being  complet- 
ed and  the  players  had  taken  their  sUtions 
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behind  the  doubtful  curtain  of  international 
diplomacy,  perhaps  with  some  premonition 
of  how  changed  the  world  would  be  when 
the  war  was  over,  America  had  become  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  about  how  well  or 
how  ill  we  were  managing  our  moral  and  po- 
litical contradictions  at  home.  Accordingly, 
we  called  in  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  respected 
social  scientist  from  Sweden,  who  after  sev- 
eral years  of  reading  the  statistics  and 
scouting  the  country  to  observe  the  Ameri- 
can way  first  hand,  advised  us  in  a  lengthy 
compendium  that  America  had  a  problem. 
He  called  it  the  "Negro  problem."  The  prob- 
lem created  a  dilemma.  He  called  it  the 
"American  dilemma,"  and  this  is  what  he 
said  about  it: 

"The  American  Negro  problem  is  a  prob- 
lem in  the  heart  of  America.  ...  It  is  there 
that  the  decisive  struggle  goes  on.  .  .  .  "The 
American  Dilemma'  ...  is  the  ever-raging 
conflict  between  .  .  .  the  valuations  (of)  .  .  . 
the  'American  creed.'  where  the  American 
thinks,  talks  and  acts  under  the  influence  of 
high  national  and  Christian  precepts,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  valuations  on  specific 
planes  of  individual  and  group  living.  Where 
personal  and  local  interests,  economic, 
social  and  sexual  jealousies  .  .  .  and  all  sorts 
of  miscellaneous  wants,  impulses  and  habits 
dominate  his  outlook.  "—Gunnar  Myrdal. 
"An  American  Dilemma."  New  York.  1962, 
p.  LXXI. 

This  "problem  in  the  heart  of  America"  is 
no  less  persistent  now  than  when  Myrdal 
set  out  to  document  It  30  years  ago.  It  may 
be  less  obvious  and  therefore  less  impera- 
tive, but  its  effects  on  all  classes  of  Ameri- 
cans remain  the  same.  Perhaps  from  the 
pragmatic  perspective  of  the  social  sciences, 
it  is  indeed  a  "Negro  problem. "  as  Myrdal 
declared  it  to  be.  but  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  rather  a  problem  of  moral  and 
social  deficiencies  in  the  ability  to  assess  re- 
alistically the  value  of  the  self,  and  to  relate 
that  assessment  to  an  adequate  valuation  of 
others.  The  derivative  dilemma  is  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  criteria  of  valuation, 
and  the  irreconcilabUity  of  what  we  claim  to 
be  and  what  we  are. 

In  any  case.  Dr.  Myrdal  told  us  little  we 
did  not  know  already.  In  the  final  analysis, 
his  documentation  of  the  American  dilem- 
ma, like  many  other  "studies"  of  American 
behavior  had  principally  a  cathartic  effect- 
bom  of  the  age-old  illusion  that  in  studying 
the  problem  we  had  done  something  about 
It. 

In  the  aftermath  of  war  many  of  the  con- 
ventions the  world  had  lived  by  were  sud- 
denly obsolete.  In  Africa,  in  colonial  Asia,  in 
the  United  States  there  was  a  revolutionary 
spirit  abroad  which  threatened  to  delay  in- 
definitely the  return  to  normalcy  and  busi- 
ness as  usual.  The  world  as  it  was  before  the 
Hitlerian  era  would  never  be  reconstructed. 
For  us  at  home,  the  possibility  that  the 
blood  we  left  on  the  beaches  of  Europe  and 
the  atolls  of  the  Pacific  would  be  replicated 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Chicago  and 
Atlanta  became  the  pre-eminent  concern  of 
the  guardians  of  the  establishment.  The 
military  was  alerted;  the  federal  agencies  of 
intelligence  and  investigation  were  staked- 
out  among  the  citizenry.  New  "reception 
centers"  were  secretly  prepared  for  the  dis- 
affected; and  an  amazing  array  of  mobile 
armor  and  sophisticated  weaponry  was  pur- 
chased at  great  cost  by  the  local  govem- 
ments  to  use  against  some  mysterious 
"enemy"  who  was  never  identified.  We  were 
all  on  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
by  the  only  means  in  which  we  seem  to  have 
confidence— extermination.     If     it     worked 
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against  the  Indians,  why  wouldn't  It  settle 
the  "Negro  problem"  once  and  for  all? 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  for  the  third 
time  in  our  national  existence  Divine  Provi- 
dence offered  a  way  out— a  higher  way  in 
perfect  consonance  with  all  our  professions 
of  Christian  love  and  brotherhood  in  a  Just 
and  humane  society.  Prom  the  legions  of 
the  disinherited  God  raised  a  prophet,  a 
black  man.  who  had  known  the  Jackboot  of 
oppression,  but  whose  chosen  response  was 
a  gospel  of  love.  He  was  a  lowly  man. 
humble,  but  full  of  hope:  sagacious,  but  full 
of  dreams — dreams  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica, the  country  he  loved  and  longed  to  see 
put  right.  His  name  was  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  He  came  teaching  peace,  preach- 
ing forgiveness,  and  showing  by  precept  his 
own  full  committment  to  all  he  asked  Amer- 
ica to  do.  He  came  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor 
yet  to  the  (jientiles  but  to  all  who  stand  in 
the  fear  of  judgment,  saying,  "This  is  the 
way."  Wherever  he  went  those  who  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  endurance  found 
new  strength;  and  those  who  had  so  lately 
given  themselves  to  violence  on  behalf  of 
their  country,  laid  down  their  arms  and  ac- 
cepted the  violence  heaped  upon  them  at 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  In  simple 
faith  and  hope  and  prayer  they  sustained 
each  other,  those  who  abused  them  were 
confounded  by  the  peace  they  knew  as  they 
offered  their  bodies  to  be  brutalized,  and 
their  lives  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  determi- 
nation that  men  among  men  should  be  men. 
and  so  received.  Black  and  white  they  were. 
Men  and  women  of  all  faiths  bound  by  the 
common  faith  that  "we  shall  overcome." 
And  so  they  marched  'til  convulsed  by  the 
enormity  of  their  own  behavior,  the  agents 
of  the  prevailing  social  sentiment  finally 
leashed  their  attach  dogs,  sheathed  their 
electric  cattle  prods,  turned  in  their  riot 
guns  and  retired  from  public  view. 

The  tragedy  is.  the  continuing  dilemma  is. 
that  neither  the  agents  of  the  law  nor  the 
principals  they  represented  have  ever  re- 
tired from  the  conviction  that  whoever  is 
black  is  an  interloper  in  a  world  intended  to 
be  white.  Yet.  the  social  conventions  which 
had  for  so  long  demeaned  and  comprised 
the  dignity  of  black  people  had  been  public- 
ly shattered  and  broken  in  the  dust.  Black 
and  white  together,  one  unity  of  believers  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  had  brought  America,  first  kicking 
and  screaming,  and  finally  in  sullen  compli- 
ance to  the  very  edge  of  the  fountain  of  re- 
demption. But  America  has  always  balked  at 
the  final  moment  of  truth  about  racial  mat- 
ters. Once  again,  she  saw  the  waters  and 
drank  not  thereof. 

We  did  not  overcome.  We  have  not  over- 
come. 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  is  dead,  a  target 
of  the  hatred  he  struggled  to  displace  with 
love;  a  statistic  of  violence  he  tried  to  teach 
America  to  abju'e.  (His  memory  is  en- 
shrined In  the  hearts  of  all  those  touched 
by  his  sacrifice  and  encouraged  by  his 
dream,  but  his  doctrine  has  already  faded 
from  the  working  agendas  of  social  change. 
He  stands  to  be  relegated  in  time  to  the  cat- 
egory of  a  "great  Negro  leader,"  and  given 
his  assigned  place  in  the  doubtful  Parthe- 
non of  "Negro  achievement."  This  is  Ameri- 
ca's highest  tribute  to  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  are  black.  That  is  the  only  recogni- 
tion America  knows  how  to  give.  But  how 
different  from  what)  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  gave  to  America— the  unconditioned,  un- 
restricted opportunity  to  redeem  itself,  to 
regenerate  itself,  to  free  itself  finally  of  the 
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enonnous  burden  of  Uviix  a  lie,  in  conflict 
with  iU  own  ideals. 

The  wheel  turns,  and  we  move  on  down 
the  road  toward  a  fate  that  Is  predictable. 
The  mlniona  we  pay  to  preserve  our  narcosis 
becuile  us  with  examples  of  procress  and 
statistics  of  achievement,  all  safely  within 
the  parameters  of  pre-determined  chance. 
But  in  the  streets  is  the  sound  and  the  fury 
of  the  status  quo  ante,  and  In  the  faces  of 
the  people  we  see  the  old  hatred,  the  old 
doubts,  the  old  determinations.  And  we 
know  Intuitively  as  we  know  experientally 
that  the  only  real  change  is  the  date  on  the 
calendar. 

Hear  the  words  of  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hcaburcb.  president  of  Notre  Dame,  as  he 
comments  oo  the  status  of  our  natioital  di- 
lemma: 

"The  fast  pace  of  progress  in  the  sixties 
was  slowed  in  the  seventies  .  .  .  New  ban- 
ners of  ethnicity  were  waved;  idealism  was 
replaced  by  political  pragmatism;  leaders 
followed  instead  of  leading,  the  slowdown 
and  the  sllpback  began,  led  by  the  most 
powerful  officials  in  the  land.  ...  We  have 
come  down  from  a  high  peak  in  our  history 
and  are  presently  In  a  valley.  .  .  .  Yet.  with 
all  the  burden  of  ingrained  prejudice  and 
hatred.  I  believe  that  our  age  more  than 
any  age,  knows  that  this  is  wrong."— "The 
Humane  Imperative."  New  Haven.  1974. 

Tes,  we  know.  And  in  knowing  we  have 
abused  the  patience  of  God  even  as  we  have 
ignored  the  lessons  of  history.  How  long? 
How  long  can  a  nation  deceive  itself?  I  hear 
the  litanies  of  peace,  but  peace  is  far  from 
us.  The  theoloi^  of  hope  abound,  but  any 
theology  not  addressed  to  the  relevant,  criti- 
cal experiences  of  the  people  Is  an  irrever- 
ent shimmer  of  tinsel  that  demeans  the 
holy  event  What  is  our  hope?  What  is  our 
promise?  The  people  wait  in  doubt  and  con- 
fusion for  lack  of  some  clarifying  word, 
some  hope  for  a  change  that  is  real. 

We  turn  again  to  the  memory  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  whose  life  was  itself  the  clear- 
est expression  of  what  America  claimed  to 
be  but  never  was.  We  look  again  at  the 
America  he  knew  and  the  America  he 
dreamed  about,  and  because  we  share  his 
dreams  we  wish  that  somehow  he  could  t>e 
here  now.  alas!  not  to  see  those  dreams  ful- 
filled, for  that  is  a  long  way  off.  but  to  bring 
us  together  again  and  to  revive  us  in  the 
continuing  struggle  toward  the  realization 
of  what  he  dreamed  about. 
Come  bacic  Martin  Luther  King 
Pray  with  me,  and  hold  my  hand  and  help 

mestUl 
The  turbulence 
The  agiUtion  that  shakes  me 
When  I  walk  the  streets  of  Boston 
Where  once  you  drew  your  strength. 
O  see  how  quickly  there 
The  people  have  forgot. 

Do  you  hear  the  mothers  in  the  street? 

HaUMary! 

Hail  Mary! 

Bum  the  buses! 

Kill  the  niggers! 

HaUMary! 

HaUMary! 

HaUMary! 

Come  back,  Martin  Luther  King 

And  teach  us  as  once  you  taught  us  to  for- 
give 

Teach  us  as  once  you  taught  us  to  endure. 

For  we  are  not  assured. 

The  friends  we  used  to  know  have  long  since 
quit  the  scene 

The  responsible  people 

The  proper  Bostonians 

Whose  names  gild  the  log  of  the  Mayflower 
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Are  silent  and  remote  In  retirement  from 
the  cause. 

Who  marched  with  you  in  Selma 

Keep  to  their  tents  in  Boston 

Nor  are  their  voices  raised  to  quiet  the 
weary  tumult  and  give  the  people  res- 
pite from  the  strife. 

Come  back.  Martin  Luther  King 

See  how  the  famous  churches 

See  how  the  great  cathedrals 

That  once  seised  your  public  moment  to  gild 
their  own  pretensions  are  shuttered 
for  want  of  a  cause 

Stand  sUent  for  want  of  a  voice. 

Come  back.  Martin  Luther  King 

The  dreamers  you  left  with  your  dream 

Wake  not  to  the  task  of  the  dreaming 

The  dream  languishes 

The  cock  crows 

I  hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells 

There  is  no  sound  of  trumpets! 

When  shaU  we  overcome? 

When  shaU  we  overcome?* 
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GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

AND     MIGRANT     WORKERS     IN 
FLORIDA 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  FLORIDA 

m  THX  House  OP  RxracsEirTA-nvEs 

Tuesday.  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
frequently  expounded  in  recent  years 
on  the  evil  effects  of  Government  reg- 
ulations which  do  not  meet  the  test  of 
reality— no  matter  how  well  Inten- 
tioned. 

While  attending  a  conference  in  my 
home  State  Florida  recently,  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  remarks  of 
my  good  fHend  Ken  Bamebey,  of  Trop- 
icana,  concerning  the  migrant  labor 
situation  and  the  problems  caused  by 
unrealistic  Federal  regulations  on  mi- 
grants, and  illegal  aliens. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  neither 
Mr.  Bamebey  nor  I  are  arguing  for  lax 
standards  to  protect  the  migrant 
worker.  His  point,  and  my  point,  in 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  is  that  Federal  regulations  in 
this  area  do  not  meet  the  test  of  reali- 
ty—they do  not  help  the  workers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Bamebey  makes  a  series  of 
thoughtful  suggestions  for  future  ac- 
tions. I  commend  these  suggestions, 
and  the  discussion  which  preceded 
them,  to  this  House. 

I  particularly  hope  that  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  interested  in  the 
migrant  worker  and  illegal  alien  prob- 
lems (and  they  are  linked)  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  general 
problem  of  Government  regulation, 
will  closely  study  Mr.  Bamebey's  re- 
marks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  pre- 
sent those  remarlu  for  the  Record. 
Florida  Council  op  100 

My  message  to  you  this  morning  concerns 
the  impact  of  immigrants  on  Florida  agri- 
culture, with  which  I  have  been  involved  for 
the  last  26  years  with  Tropicana,  the  SUte's 


largest  processor  of  citrus  products  and  now 
a  subsidiary  of  Beatrice  Foods,  the  world's 
largest  food  company.  Our  business  rela- 
tionships extend  to  thousands  of  citrus 
growers,  but.  also,  include  contact  with 
other  agricultural  entities  as  we  produce 
cattle  feed  and  additional  products  for  agri- 
cultural use. 

Agriculture  is  this  country's  oldest  and 
most  Important  industry,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  this  nation's  standard  of  living.  It 
has  been  the  major  contributor  to  today's 
life  style,  freeing  millions  of  people  from 
the  necessity  of  producing  their  own  food 
and  fibers  so  that  they  might  create  and 
build  other  things. 

Florida  agriculture  is  the  State's  most 
stable  Industry.  It  is  essentially  recession  re- 
sistant, with  cash  receipts  last  year  In  excess 
of  $4  billion.  The  economic  impact  created 
by  agriculture  through  employment,  mar- 
keting, processing,  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution exceeds  $12  billion  in  Florida  an- 
nually. 

Agriculture  and  agriculturaUy  related  in- 
dustries account  for  approximately  27  per- 
cent of  the  State's  productivity.  Agricultur- 
al payroll,  as  percentage  of  Florida's  private 
payroll,  is  the  highest  within  the  50  States. 

1.  There  are  over  44  thousand  firms  in 
Florida  representing  some  13  W  million  acres 
for  prospective  and  potential  cultivation. 

2.  It  is  the  largest  agricultural  state  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States. 

3.  Florida  has  the  third  largest  net  Income 
per  farm  in  the  Nation,  following  Arizona 
and  California. 

4.  22  percent  of  all  civilian  Jobs  in  the 
State  are  agriculturally  related.  This  can  be 
compared  to  tourism  with  12  W  percent. 

5.  Florida  leads  the  Nation  In  the  produc- 
tion of  15  different  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Let  me  now  direct  you  to  the  labor  force 
in  Florida  agriculture:  Over  100  thousand 
people  are  required  each  year  to  harvest 
Florida's  diverse  crops,  ranging  from  wheat 
in  Northwest  Florida  to  limes  in  Dade 
County.  Because  Florida  agriculture  is  so 
unique  In  its  seasonality,  worker  needs  vary 
drastlcaUy.  The  USDA  farm  labor  report  in- 
dicated that  last  spring.  117.000  farm  work- 
ers were  active  in  Florida.  Of  this  number, 
27,000  were  family  members  of  the  farmer, 
and  90,000  were  hired  workers.  Of  the  total 
force,  approximately  80  percent  were  sea- 
sonal workers,  one- half  permanent  resi- 
dents, and  about  one-half  migratory. 

Agricultural  work  is  hard  and  conditions 
for  migrants— whether  they  are  immigrants 
or  not— are  difficult  at  best.  Living  condi- 
tions for  field  workers,  even  under  ideal  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  undesirable  to  every 
person  in  this  room,  and  are  further  com- 
pounded when  families  with  young  children 
are  involved.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
look  at  the  subject  in  its  proper  perspective, 
and  with  balance  between  compassion  and 
reason. 

The  profile  and  original  of  migrant  farm 
workers  has  changed  dramatically  In  the 
last  20  years.  In  1960,  Florida's  migratory 
workers  were  primarily  black.  In  1970,  about 
25  percent  were  Hispanic.  Today,  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  the  migrant  workers 
are  Hispanic  and  the  remainder  are  prmci- 
pally  black. 

To  clear  a  few  misconceptions,  let  me 
state  for  the  record— 

1.  That  farm  workers  are  protected  by  nu- 
merous pieces  of  legislation; 

2.  That  they  do  not  work  for  large  agri- 
business corporations  because  less  than'  2 
percent  of   the  agricultural  employers  in 
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Florida  are  oorporations  with  more  than  10 
stockholders; 

3.  That  they  are  not  principaUy  mi- 
grants—as the  best  estimate  indicates  only 
30/40  percent  fall  within  this  category; 

4.  That,  although  pay  for  farm  labor  is 
certainly  lower  than  that  paid  for  technical 
skills,  it  does  not  represent  the  lowest  scale 
of  the  labor  rate  spectnun.  (The  latest 
survey  conducted  in  April  of  this  year  indi- 
cated that  Florida  farm  workers  were  the 
highest  paid  of  any  state— with  piece-rate 
wages  averaging  $5.15  per  hour— which  is 
more  than  $1  an  hour  higher  than  similarly 
skilled  labor  Jobs  at  major  tourist-oriented 
attractions.) 

With  that  baclcground,  let  me  now  address 
the  impact  of  immigrants  to  agriculture. 
This  is  not  a  new  problem,  for  immigrant 
migrants  have  harvested  crops  In  this  State 
for  many  years.  However,  the  recent  influx 
of  immigrants  in  considerably  accelerated 
numbers,  and  public  assistance  programs, 
are  impacting  farm  labor,  farm  management 
and  costs. 

Let  me  digress  to  note  that  even  though 
Florida  happens  to  be  geographically  con- 
venient to  nations  who  provide  the  largest 
number  of  this  Nation's  immigrant  flow, 
and  that  we  Just  happen  to  have  the  Coun- 
try's longest  shoreline,  does  not  mean  that 
Florida's  taxpayers  should  be  responsible 
for  a  disproportionate  cost  of  assistance  pro- 
grams. Nor  should  our  citizens  necessarily 
face  the  impact  from  dislocation,  lawless- 
ness, and  the  spectrum  of  social  problems 
resulting  from  uncontrolled  immigration. 

I  don't  beUeve  that  Florida  citizens  are 
less  compassionate  than  anyone  else  in  this 
Nation.  But,  we  are  unduly  burdened  with 
administration  of  hastily  drawn  regulations, 
and  our  tax  funds  directed  at  normal  public 
assistance  programs  have  been  seriously 
eroded. 

The  subject  of  immigration  and  migrant 
workers  becomes  intertwined,  and  I  can  best 
descrit>e  the  situation  by  taking  you  into  the 
real  world  of  agricultural  harvesting  as  it  is 
conducted  today  In  Florida.  Most  of  the  har- 
vesting in  this  State  is  done  by  independent 
contractors  who  provide  labor  in  singular 
and  multiple  crews.  They  are  principally  the 
smallest  of  small  business.  They  may  or 
may  not  own  a  bus  for  transportation,  and 
generally  conduct  their  business  from  the 
cab  of  a  pickup  truck. 

Regulations  are  drawn  by  people  who 
work  in  the  air-conditioned  offices  in  Talla- 
hassee and  Washington,  with  access  to  filing 
systems  and  clerks  to  maintain  them.  Our 
crew  contractor  is  likely  to  use  a  shoebox, 
and  his  reporting  requirements  and  record 
maintenance  demands  have  become  unbe- 
lievably complex.  Time  does  not  permit  me 
to  cover  aU  of  the  applicable  regulatory  leg- 
islation. But,  let  me  simply  cover  some  of 
the  more  important  regulations  which  re- 
quire reports— the  continued  maintenance 
of  records,  etc.: 

Federal— Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act:  Equal  Pay  Act;  The  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act.  State— Florida  Human 
Rights  Act. 

Federal— Wage  and  Hour  Law;  Minimum 
Wage  Law;  Child  Labor  Law;  Fair  Labor 
Standards  AcL  State— Florida  Etepartment 
of  Labor  and  Employment  Security. 

Federal- Farm  Labor  Contractors  Regis- 
tration Act.  State— Farm  Labor  Contractors 
Registration  Act. 

Federal— 0.aH.A.  Standards,  U.S.  Health. 
Education,  Welfare.  SUte— Florida  Health 
and  Safety  Standards  on  Migrant  Labor 
Camps. 
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To  give  you  a  better  idea,  I  am  holding  In 
my  right  hand  38  forms  that  must  be  com- 
pleted, copies  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
agency  and  fUed.  essentiaUy  for  two  years, 
by  the  contractor.  (Note:  Forms  range  from 
1  sheet  to  12— instruction  booklets  equal  6.) 
Should  this  spark  curiosity,  the  forms  wUl 
be  on  the  table  for  your  appraisal.  Let  me 
point  out  that  these  forms  are  now  required 
by  law  to  be  explained  in  the  language  natu- 
ral to  the  immigrant,  so  we  might  perceive 
that  this  Independent  contractor  now  has  to 
be  fluent  in  English,  Spanish  and,  perhaps, 
French.  Most  of  them  consider  themselves 
lucky  to  have  finished  high  school. 

There  are  problems  identifying  migrant 
workers:  We  are  now  expecting  this  crew 
contractor  to  police  the  immigrant  status  of 
his  ever-changing  group,  because  fines  and 
penalties.  Including  Jail  terms,  will  certainly 
result,  if  he  does  not. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
labor  contractor  in  such  a  way  that  he  ap- 
pears angelic,  for  this,  obviously,  is  not  the 
case.  Bear  In  mind,  his  primary  and  most 
necessary  objective  is  to  provide  the  labor 
for  harvesting  the  crop,  and,  if  that  is  not 
done,  the  sjrstem  cannot  function.  It  is, 
after  this  is  done,  that  he  hopes  to  have 
time  to  ensure  that  his  workers  are  not  il- 
legal and  that  his  forms  have  been  properly 
completed,  submitted  and  fUed,  and  that 
the  various  programs  that  apply  to  those 
who  turned  up  for  that  day's  work  have 
been  described  in  the  appropriate  language 
of  the  immigrants'  origin.  Adding  frustra- 
tion, this  harvesting  contractor  finds  that 
he  is  competing  with  public  assistance  pro- 
grams that  do  not  induce  an  ever-changing 
labor  crew  to  work. 

THXRE  ARE  THREE  CLASSIFICATIONS  OP 
nOflGRANTS 

1.  Those  immigrants  on  Refugee  Status.— 
They  are  in  the  United  States  because  of 
political  or  religious  persecution  in  their 
home  country.  These  include  Indo-Chinese, 
Cubans,  and  Haitians.  Upon  arrival,  they 
are  eligible  for  a  monthly  check  for  $111  for 
a  single  person,  up  to  $225  for  families.  The 
Immigration  Service  gives  them  a  card  of 
eligibility  for  food  stamps,  mailing  them 
available  Immediately.  One  month's  check 
may  exceed  the  average  annual  Individual 
income  in  some  of  the  countries  from  which 
they  migrated! 

2.  Legal  Immigrants.— From  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  other  countries  come  on  invita- 
tion to  harvest  our  crops.  Public  assistance 
programs  are  available  to  aid  families  with 
dependent  children,  and  food  stamps  are 
also  available  immediately. 

3.  Then  there  is  the  illegal  immigrant.— 
And  there  is  no  way  of  Icnowing  the  number 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  estimate  is 
from  one  to  12  million.  Not  being  a  statisti- 
cian, I  would  say  any  number  in  this  range 
of  estimates  would  still  present  us  with  an 
underground  society  which  can  be  costly  to 
the  taxpayer  of  Florida  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

Our  public  assistance,  although  created 
with  good  intentions  and  out  of  compassion, 
far  exceeds  the  potential  earnings  of  many 
immigrants  in  their  country  of  origin.  It  is 
my  opinion  tliat  most  iUegal  aliens  are 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  nephews,  nieces 
and  other  relatives  of  those  who  have  come 
to  this  country  legally,  to  share  in  what 
they  might  construe  as  largesse  due  to  the 
terrible  living  conditions  in  their  countries. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  harvesting  con- 
tractor to  readily  determine  that  the  person 
presenting  his  identification  as  a  legal  alien 
is,  in  fact,  that  person,  and  you  must  re- 
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member  that  this  is  Just  a  secondary  and 
considerably  less  Important  function  of  that 
contractor's  Job. 

Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh.  Chairman  of 
the  now  disbanded  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  was  re- 
ported in  May  7th's  newspaper  as  having 
recommended  to  a  Joint  legislative  hearing 
in  Washington  that  legal  immigration 
quotas  should  be  expanded,  not  reduced. 
The  Commission  reasoned,  and  I  quote,  "by 
aUowing  more  immigrants  into  the  country 
legaUy,  fewer  people  wiU  be  tempted  to 
cross  the  U.S.  border  without  proper  docu- 
mentation .  .  .  that  legalization  and  further 
employer  sanctions  and  identification  will 
clear  up  the  nub  of  illegality."  They,  fur- 
ther, recommended  an  IX>.  card  that  could 
not  be  counterfeited. 

I  assume  that  money  is  still  counterfeited, 
and,  thus,  if  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted— they  would  likely  create 
a  new  business.  I  could  not  disagree  more 
strongly,  because  it  is  my  opinion  that  legal 
immigration  is  the  foundation  of  our  illegal 
immigration. 

SUlOfART 

In  summation.  I  simply  state  that  it  is 
easier  to  describe  the  problem  than  to  pro- 
vide its  answers,  which  touch  not  only  upon 
physical  problems,  but  moral  attitudes.  I 
would,  perhaps,  recommend  the  foUowing: 

1.  That  any  additional  regulatory  legisla- 
tion be  drafted  only  after  existing  laws  are 
consolidated  and  simplified; 

2.  That  legislators  take  the  time  to  visit  in 
the  real  world  for  a  day  before  drafting  or 
recommending  new  laws; 

3.  That  public  assistance,  whUe  necessary, 
should  l}e  established  only  as  a  temporary 
measure; 

4.  That  sanctions  which  are  principally 
aimed  at  agriculture  be  considered  in  light 
of  real  world  conditions: 

5.  That  we  stop  returning  illegal  aliens  to 
their  land  of  origin  in  big  sUver  birds.  This 
might  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  luxury 
to  those  who  have  never  flown  before.  Can't 
we  be  somewhat  less  accommodating? 

6.  And.  although  this  is  not  agriculture's 
biggest  problem,  the  Federal  Government 
should  never  permit  immigrants  under  any 
status  into  ttiis  country  unless  that  same 
Federal  government  provides  for  their  weU- 
being. 

7.  Last,  let  us  not  forget  the  "tragedy  of 
the  Commons."* 


OPPOSITION  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY CUTBACKS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEHSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's recommended  cutbacks 
in  social  security  protection  represent 
an  imprecedented  assault  on  the  most 
vulnerable  of  oiu-  society. 

The  proposals  are  antiaged.  antidisa- 
bled.  antifamily,  and  antiminority. 
They  imdermine  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  that  a  compassionate 
Nation  should  hold  near  and  dear. 

President  Reagan  pledged  during 
the  1980  campaign  to  protect  "the  full 
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retlranent  benefits  of  *  *  *  social  secu- 
rity recipients." 

His  recent  social  security  proposals, 
however,  represent  a  broken  promise 
for  the  elderly  and  all  the  Nation. 
These  measures  are  ill-conceived, 
unfair,  and  unnecessary.  The  Consress 
should  reject  them  decisively  and 
promptly. 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  a  "social  safety  net'' 
has  been  provided  for  the  "truly 
needy." 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  the  admin- 
istration is  engineering  a  massive 
income  transfer  program  by  slashing 
benefits  for  low-income,  aged,  and  dis- 
abled persons  to  provide  a  major  tax 
cut  which  will  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
most  affluent  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  protecting  the  truly 
needy,  the  administration  is  helping 
the  rich  and  well  heeled. 

President  Reagan's  social  security 
cutbacks  make  a  mockery  of  his  pledge 
to  protect  the  elderly.  His  social  safety 
net  is  already  under  water  and  the 
sharks  are  nipping  at  it. 

His  plan  to  reduce  benefits  by  more 
than  one-third  for  persons  receiving 
social  security  at  age  62  would  hurt 
those  who  are  sick  or  unable  to  find  a 
job.  liany  minority  persons  would  also 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  proposal 
to  cut  benefits  for  persons  applying  at 
age  62  from  80  to  55  percent  of  the 
amount  that  they  would  receive  at  age 
65. 

Family  benefits  for  retired  and  de- 
ceased workers  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $2.9  billion  in  1982. 

New  restrictions  would  substantially 
erode  disability  protection  for  workers 
and  their  families  by: 

Requiring  only  medical  determina- 
tions of  disability,  instead  of  taking 
into  account  vocational  factors  for 
older  workers; 

Requiring  a  disability  prognosis  of  at 
least  24  months,  instead  of  12  months; 

Substantially  increasing  the  "re- 
cency of  work  test"  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits:  and 

Increasing  the  disability  waiting 
period  from  5  to  6  months. 

Persons  now  receiving  social  security 
would  have  their  benefits  trimmed  by 
another  administration  proposal  to 
push  back  the  effective  date  of  the 
cost-of-living  adjustment  by  3  months 
in  1982. 

Social  security  has  enjoyed  strong 
bipartisan  support  throughout  its  his- 
tory. The  administration's  recommen- 
dations threaten  to  undercut  that 
broad  support  as  well  as  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  system. 

These  major  cutbacks  would  also 
force  many  older  and  handicapped 
Americans  on  to  the  poverty  rolls. 
This  plan  is  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  budgets  on  the  backs 
of  the  aged  and  disabled. 
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A  more  equitable  and  substantively 
sound  alternative  is  to  provide  for  par- 
tial general  revenue  financing  of  the 
social  security  system.  This  would  not 
only  assure  social  security's  financial 
integrity  but  would  also  make  the  sys- 
tem's financing  more  progressive. 

Social  security's  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor trust  fund  needs  additional  reve- 
nue primarily  because  of  the  sick  state 
of  our  economy.  High  unemplojmient 
has  robbed  the  trust  fund  of  needed 
revenue,  while  double-digit  inflation 
has  driven  up  program  costs. 

Older  and  disabled  Americans 
should  not  be  thrust  into  the  front 
ranks  as  inflation  fighters  by  being 
made  scapegoats  for  our  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  in  recent  years.  They 
are  not  the  cause  of  inflation,  but  they 
are  among  its  chief  victims. 

The  irony  is  that  the  administration 
has  unveiled  its  draconian  social  secu- 
rity cutbacks  during  May.  which  is 
"Older  Americans  Month."  Several 
States  are  also  holding  preliminary 
conferences  this  month  to  prepare  for 
the  national  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  later  this  year. 

Recently,  delegates  at  the  New  York 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
criticized  the  administration's  harsh 
proposals. 

A  New  York  Times  article  describes 
the  reaction  to  the  administration  rec- 
ommendations by  knowledgeable  and 
articulate  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  account  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  13.  1981] 

Reagan  Assailed  at  MKrrnic  on  Aging 

(By  Warren  Weaver.  Jr.) 

Albany.  May  12.— A  state  conference  on 
aging,  convened  to  prepare  for  a  White 
House  session  later  this  year,  put  aside  its 
agenda  today  to  condemn  President  Rea- 
gan's most  recent  proposal  to  trim  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

About  700  delegates  to  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Aging  shouted  nearly  unani- 
mous approval  of  a  resolution  opposing  the 
President's  recommendation  to  reduce  bene- 
fits for  those  choosing  to  retire  before  the 
age  of  65.  a  plan  made  public  by  the  White 
House  yesterday. 

The  resolution  said  the  conference  "reaf- 
firms the  paramount  importance  of  retain- 
ing and  strengthening  Social  Security  bene- 
fits" and  "strongly  opposes  Administration 
proposals  on  changes  in  early  retirement 
benefits  and  other  Social  Security  reduc- 
tions." 

Unprecedented  Cutbacks 

Earlier,  the  delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  alarm  at  "the  unprecedented 
cutbacks  in  human  services  affecting  the  el- 
derly, especially  the  elderly  poor,  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  Administration."  Approval 
was  automatic  when  more  than  3&0  dele- 
gates signed  supporting  petitions,  but  a 
standing  vote  was  taken  to  underscore  the 
position. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  advocacy  groups  for  the  elderly 
from  around  the  state,  including  Governor 
Carey's  appointed  delegates  and  alternates 
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to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
which  Is  to  be  held  in  December. 

The  preliminary  outline  of  the  Reagan 
Social  Security  program  appeared  in  morn- 
ing newspapers  on  the  last  day  of  the  con- 
ference, prompting  several  angry  speeches 
when  the  delegates  began  debating  propos- 
als on  economic  security  for  the  elderly. 

Max  Manes  of  New  York  City  called  the 
Reagan  proposals  "an  unprecedented  attack 
on  Social  Security"  and  "an  outrageous  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  system."  He  argued 
that  making  early  retirement  less  attractive 
financially  would  be  ineffective  because 
most  people  who  now  exercised  that  option 
were  either  sick  or  unable  to  find  work. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  President's  plan  is 
to  strengthen  the  retirement  system  by  in- 
suring that  more  participants  continue  to 
contribute  to  it.  rather  than  withdraw  bene- 
fits from  it  until  they  are  at  least  65  years 
old.  The  fund  is  expected  to  become  insol- 
vent within  a  year  if  Congress  does  not 
move  to  bolster  it. 

Another  delegate.  Albert  E.  Blumberg  of 
New  York  City,  urged  the  conference  to 
"send  a  message  to  Washington"  by  focus- 
ing attention  on  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions that  would  effectively  increase  Social 
Security  benefits  and  supplement  payroll- 
tax  financing  with  general-fund  revenues. 

The  resolution  condemning  the  Reagan 
plan  to  reduce  benefits  for  early  retirees 
was  sponsored  by  Janet  S.  Sainer,  the  New 
York  City  Aging  Commissioner.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  vote  to  suspend  the  confer- 
ence rules  was  required  to  bring  it  to  a  floor 
vote,  but  there  was  only  scattered  opposi- 
tion. 

Governor  Carey  later  told  the  conference 
that  he  questioned  efforts  by  "our  national 
leadership"  to  reduce  taxes  and  Govern- 
ment spending  and  promote  economic  devel- 
opment "at  the  expense  of  our  most  needy 
citizens." 

"Let  the  Federal  Government  learn  from 
New  York."  the  Governor  declared,  "that 
reductions  in  taxes  and  Government  spend- 
ing need  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  reduc- 
tions in  programs  that  help  and  protect 
people." 

In  three  days  of  meetings  the  delegates 
debated  150  proposals  on  the  elderly,  reduc- 
ing them  through  a  series  of  votes  to  30  pri- 
ority items  to  be  presented  to  the  White 
House  conference.  All  50  states  have  held  or 
will  hold  such  preliminary  sessions. 

These  were  among  the  priority  recommen- 
dations adopted  at  the  conference:  twice  a 
year,  rather  than  once,  to  reflect  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  keying  this  index- 
ing more  closely  to  older  people's  actual  ex- 
penditures. 

Continuing  to  make  full  Social  Security 
benefits  available  to  those  who  retire  at  age 
65.  rather  than  postponing  retirement  until 
68. 

Making  educational  programs  in  crime 
prevention  and  victim  assistance  available 
to  older  people. 

Providing  rent  subsidies  for  all  people  60 
and  older  "to  enable  them  to  remain  in 
their  current  residences  or  seek  adequate  re- 
placement housing." 

Making  available  health,  social,  mental 
health,  educational  and  other  support  serv- 
ices to  all  elderly  people,  both  at  home  and 
in  institutions.* 
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A  REVIEW  OP  THE  WASHING- 
TON POST'S  EDITORIAL  POU- 
CIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  19.  1981 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  rely  upon  the  press  to  pro- 
vide them  with  an  accurate  reportage 
of  events  in  the  world  that  affect  their 
lives.  Though  there  will  be  disagree- 
ment from  time  to  time  with  the  focus 
of  an  article,  its  conclusions,  or  with 
the  decision  to  report  one  event  and 
not  another  in  the  aggregate  our  citi- 
zens should  believe  in  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  newspapers  they  read 
and  the  radio  and  television  journal- 
ism they  listen  to. 

In  February  the  National  Capitol 
chapter  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress conducted  a  seminar  on  the 
Washington  Post's  alleged  bias  against 
Israel.  The  charges  against  the  Post 
are  not  new.  It  had  earlier  prompted 
Howard  Squadron,  chairman  of  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations,  to 
meet  with  Post  editor  Ben  Bradlee. 

Stephen  Barlas,  a  freelance  writer, 
turned  to  the  subject  after  reading  the 
publicity  surroimding  the  workshop. 
His  review  of  the  Post's  editorial  poli- 
cies have  appeared  in  Moment  maga- 
zine. It  is  a  provocative  article,  one 
worthy  of  our  attention: 
Bending    the   News    at   the   Washington 

Post— When    It   Comes   to   the   Middle 

East.  Ben  Bradlee's  Paper  Is  Cut  on  the 

Bias 

(By  Stephen  Barlas) 

"Some  newspapers  in  Washington  put 
opinion  in  tlieir  news  stories.  Some  papers 
are  slanted  .  .  .  one-sided  .  .  .  biased.  Fortu- 
nately, there's  one  newspaper,  and  only  one. 
that  stands  firmly  committed  to  fair  and  un- 
biased reporting." 

That's  how  one  of  the  three  equally  tough 
commercials  for  the  Washington  Star,  aired 
over  television  this  winter,  began.  The  Star 
says  that  its  commercials,  obviously  aimed 
at  the  Washington  Post,  were  based  on 
market  research.  And.  given  the  attitudes  of 
many  Washington  Jews  towards  the  Post, 
that's  not  hard  to  believe. 

Rabbi  Eugene  Lipman  of  Temple  Sinai  in 
Washington  says  that  the  topic  comes  up 
daily  in  one  congregation  forum  or  another. 
Members,  he  says,  complain  "constantly  and 
routinely"  about  the  Post's  perceived  bias 
against  Israel.  Lipman.  who  has  himself 
been  critical  of  some  Israeli  policies  during 
what  he  terms  his  "35-year  lover's  quarrel" 
with  the  Jewish  state,  and  whose  synagogue 
was  used  as  a  community  platform  last  year 
by  West  Bank  mayors  Fahd  Kawasme  and 
Mohammed  Milhem,  calls  the  Post  "pur- 
posely pro- Arab  and  anti-Israel." 

This  criticism  is  widely  shared  by  other 
Jews,  both  inside  the  Capital  and  out.  Of 
late,  it  has  been  voiced  in  increasingly  bitter 
tones.  In  February,  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  held  a 
well-attended  symposium  aimed  at  exposing, 
publicizing,  and  combating  the  Post^  al- 
leged  bias   towards    Israel.    Last   October, 
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Howard  Squadron,  chairman  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Presidents  of  Bfojor  American 
Jewish  Organizations,  met  with  Post  editor 
Benjamin  Bradlee  and  other  top  editors  to 
discuss  grievances  regarding  the  Post^ 
Middle  East  coverage. 

The  principal  grievance  has  to  do  with  the 
torrent  of  news  stories  portraying  Israel  in  a 
negative  light,  and.  in  particular,  with  the 
steady  stream  of  articles  about  West  Bank 
settlements  and  Israeli  policies  towards  Pal- 
estinians, stories  that  inevitably  present  Is- 
raelis as  one-dimensional  oppressors.  The 
paper's  perceived  proclivity  for  "slanting" 
these — and  other— stories  against  Israel 
through  unbalanced  reporting  is  no  longer 
accepted  with  resignation:  it  has  become  a 
public  issue,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  go  away. 
Why  is  it.  Jews  ask.  that  Israel's  side  of  a 
story  is  frequently  ignored  or  lightly  passed 
over,  while  information  that  makes  Israel 
appear  as  an  "intransigent  troublemaker"  is 
emphasized?  Why  is  it  that  the  human  side 
of  Israel,  the  everyday  travails  of  its  people 
and  its  fight  for  survival  in  an  increasingly 
hostile  world,  go  unreported  in  the  Post? 
And  why  is  it  that  the  Post  seems  to  treat 
the  PLO  and  "moderate"  Arab  states  with 
velvet  gloves? 

Nothing  illustrates  the  basis  for  the  criti- 
cism bettem  than  the  Post's  two-part  series 
on  the  West  Bank  in  September  1980.  The 
series  was  written  by  the  Post's  Israel  corre- 
spondent. William  Claiborne— who  speaks 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Arabic— and  by  Edward 
Cody,  who  is  fluent  in  Arabic.  It  was  so 
tilted  towards  criticisim  of  Israel  that  it  was 
reprinted  in  glossy  booklet  form  by  the 
Washington-based  Foundation  for  Middle 
East  Peace  and  distributed  as  anti-Israel 
propaganda  to  influential  journalists  and 
church  groups.  (The  Foundation  was  given 
permission  to  reprint  by  the  Post. ) 

Introducing  the  Claibome/C(xly  indict- 
met.  former  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  writes. 
"The  Begin  government  regularly,  some- 
times insultingly,  ignores  our  policy  and  our 
interests.  .  .  .  The  United  States  has  been 
subsidizing  a  settlements  policy  which  un- 
dermines the  peace  process  it  authored.  .  .  . 
The  settlements  policy  undermines  the  just 
principles  of  the  Jewish  faith.  ...  It  iso- 
lates Israel,  threatening  to  make  it  an  inter- 
national outlaw.  .  .  ." 

And  about  the  Palestinians,  "But  their  at- 
titudes and  Interests  are  not  understood  in 
the  U.S.  It  is  as  if  we  did  not  want  to  under- 
stand." 

In  the  series,  facts  and  figures  are  used  se- 
lectively to  highlight  the  Israelis'  seemingly 
insatiable,  uncompromising  and  unreason- 
able appetite  for  West  Bank  territory.  In 
the  first  article,  which  starts  out  on  the 
front  page  under  the  headline.  "Israel 
Shapes  Immuntable  Future  For  the  West 
Bank."  readers  are  told  there  are  14.000  Is- 
raeli settlers  on  the  West  Bank,  the  settle- 
ments cover  28.000  acres  and  Israeli-owned 
property  equals  one-third  of  the  total  occu- 
pied area.  Readers  are  not  told  that  the 
14.000  settlers  comprise  only  two  percent  of 
the  population  and  the  28.000  acres  equal 
only  eight  percent  of  the  West  Bank.  And 
readers  must  pull  out  their  own  calculators 
to  leam  Israel  owns  27  percent,  not  one 
third,  of  the  West  Bank.  These  percentages 
hardly  square  with  the  "immutable  future" 
theme— nor  does  Israel's  return  of  the  Sinai 
to  E^gypt.  which  is  ignored  as  well. 

Throughout  the  series,  the  reporters 
insist  that  Israel  has  no  intention  of  return- 
ing any  of  the  West  Bank  to  Arab  rule. 
Thus,  the  Israeli  government's  goal  is 
"making  impossible  a  negotiated  return  of 
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the  occupied  territories  to  Arab  rule."  Or. 
"...  despite  the  promise  of  Camp  David.  In 
the  long  run  little  can  be  done  to  arrest  Is- 
rael's relentless  drive  to  settle  the  occupied 
territory  with  a  Jewish  population  and  pre- 
vent its  return  to  Arab  controL" 

Rather,  what  all  Israel  wants,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Claiborne  and  Cody,  is  the  "Judaiza- 
tion  of  the  West  Bank."  a  derogatory  cliche 
they  themselves  have  conveniently  coined 
and  used  in  more  than  one  series  section. 

Besides  ignoring  important  aspects  of  the 
Israeli  side  of  the  settlements  "story."  the 
series  also  neglects  topics  like  health  and 
education  services  provided  by  Israel  to 
West  Bank  Arab  residents.  And  while  they 
devote  one  quick  paragraph  to  the  "unprec- 
edented prosperity"  experienced  by  the 
West  Bank  under  Israeli  rule,  the  reporters 
eagerly  negate  that  "positive"  with,  "The 
increases  in  prosperity,  however,  have 
roughly  paralleled  integration  into  the  Is- 
raeli economic  stream,  exacting  some  high 
economic  and  social  tribute  in  addition  to 
the  political  cost  of  life  under  occupation." 
And  while  damning  the  Israeli's  for  making 
the  West  Bank  too  economically  dependent, 
in  the  next  paragraph  the  reporters  criticize 
the  Jewish  State  for  not  doing  more  eco- 
nomically. "Investment  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  for  example,  has  dried  up  to 
nearly  nothing,  mortgaging  the  area's 
future  ability  to  function  outside  the  Israeli 
economic  sphere." 

Israeli  activities  on  the  West  Bank,  and 
their  impact  on  the  Arabs  there  are.  of 
course,  a  legitimate  topic  for  a  two-part  Post 
news  series.  The  series  as  it  ran,  though, 
was  unbalanced,  incomplete,  and  sorely 
lacking  in  perspective— as  many  other  Pott 
stories  from  Israel  have  been. 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  Israel  Cabi- 
net stated  in  February  10.  1980.  that  there 
was  "no  impediment"  to  Jews  living  in  esclu- 
sively-Arab  Hebron,  the  Post  accusingly 
headlined  its  front-page  story,  "Israel  Shifts 
Policy  on  West  Bank."  But  Israel  has  not 
changed  its  policy:  it  had  only  confirmed 
what  had  always  been  true.  While  the  head- 
line ballyhooed  a  "shift."  Claiborne's  second 
paragraph  talked  only  about  "setting  the 
stage"  for  a  fundamental  shift  that,  he 
opined,  "appeared  to  have  far-reaching  po- 
litical implications  both  in  Israel  and 
abroad."  One  had  to  read  down  nine  para- 
graph to  leam  Jews  lived  in  Hebron  until 
being  ousted  in  the  riots  of  1929. 

By  contrast,  the  headline  over  the  front- 
page New  York  Times  story  said,  "Israel 
Moves  to  Allow  Jews  to  Resettle  in  Arab 
Hebron."  Times  correspondent  David 
Shipler's  first  paragraph  read.  "Israel's 
Cabinet  supported  in  principle  today  the  po- 
sition that  Jews  have  the  right  to  resettle  in 
the  heart  of  the  occupied  Arab  city  of 
Hebron,  where  the  last  Jewish  communnlty 
was  destroyed  in  rioting  by  Arabs  in  929." 
His  next  paragraph  emphasizes  that  the  de- 
cision might  never  be  put  into  effect,  but.  If 
it  were,  it  would  mark  "a  dramatic  depar- 
ture." Shipler  also  quickly  adds  the  absence 
of  a  timetable  led  "some  ministers  to  read 
the  decision  as  a  change  in  policy." 

The  Post  ran  any  number  of  stories 
throughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1980 
on  the  prospect  of  Jewish  settlement  in 
Hebron.  The  paper  continued  to  downplay, 
when  it  mentioned  at  all.  the  prior  existence 
of  a  thriving  Jewish-Hebron  community,  the 
concept  of  "resettlement."  and  the  rationale 
for  Jewish  settlement  given  the  still  Jewish- 
owned  buildings  in  that  Arab  city.  What  the 
Post  seemed  to  emphasize  was  its  reporters' 
opinions  that  Jewish  settlement  in  Hebron 
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would  have  a  "•ertous  impact"  on  laraeli- 
BnrpUan  autonomy  negoUatlona  (2/13/SO). 
be  "certain  to  draw  V&  criUdam"  (3/34/ 
SO),  or  the  Uke. 

Some  of  the  numerous  PoMt  stories  casting 
Israel  as  a  "heavy"  have  been  notable  for 
their  gapinc  "holes"— that  Is,  either  their 
incompleteness  or  their  failure  to  substanti- 
ate the  article's  main  premise.  On  March  M. 
1980,  for  example,  a  front-pace  headline 
shouted.  "Bcdn  Spurns  C.S.  Plea  to  Halt 
New  Settlements."  Amaaingly.  reporter 
Claiborne  does  not  quote  a  single  Begin 
retort  to  the  "freexe-the-West-Bank-eettle- 
ments"  plea  made  by  special  XJ£.  Ambassa- 
dor Sol  Unowits.  Nor  does  be  mention  what 
the  Ukud  leader  was  reputed  to  have  said. 
CIaib(HDe  does  quote  Linowits,  who  says  the 
question  of  a  settlement  freese  had  been 
discussed  but  not  resolved. 

A  Claiborne  story  on  August  3.  1980  about 
an  80-jrear-old  Arab  grandmother  being 
pushed  off  her  East  Jerusalem  property  be- 
cause of  construction  of  a  new  Israeli  gov- 
ernment building  paints  the  Begin  govern- 
ment as  a  first  class  ogre.  But  a  reader  look- 
ing for  the  Israeli  side  of  the  story,  justified 
or  not,  was  out  of  luck.  No  Israeli  explana- 
tions were  sought  or  given. 

Claiborne  has  littered  many  news  stories 
with  his  unfavorable  opinions  of  the  Israelis 
and  particularly  of  Begin.  Writing  about 
Elon  Moreh  and  Kiryat  Arba,  two  Jewish 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank,  the  reporter 
on  March  3.  1980  advises  readers  that  these 
villages  "appear  to  be  little  more  than  a 
facade  to  establish  a  legal  presence  in  an 
Arab  area."  And  in  a  BCarch  15.  1980  article 
describing  Begin's  longstanding  reliance  on 
a  Bible  and  Army  map  to  make  Israel's  case 
for  West  Bank  settlements.  Claiborne's 
second  paragraph  mocks,  "After  nearly 
three  years  In  office,  however.  Begin  does 
not  need  props.  He  recites  his  familiar 
litany  flawlessly,  whether  for  visiting  U.S. 
Congressmen.  Hadassah  women  at  a  Holy 
Land  convention,  or  journalists  who  have 
heard  it  so  often  they  sometimes  silently 
mouth  the  words  In  unison  while  they 
doodle  on  notepads."  The  Post's  seenung  de- 
termination to  emphasize  alleged  Israeli  ex- 
cesses, sometimes  at  the  expense  of  facts, 
was  best  illustrated  on  January  3.  1981.  On 
its  front  page,  the  paper  reported  allega- 
tions from  UN  officials  in  South  Lebanon 
that  Israeli  soldiers  had  blown  apart  with 
explosives  the  already  dead  bodies  of  five 
Palestinian  guerrillas.  The  New  York  Times 
and  Wtuhington  Star  devoted  a  few  para- 
graphs in  the  back  of  their  news  sections  to 
these  questionable  charges  from  a  source 
hardly  friendly  to  the  Jewish  State.  The 
Pott,  by  contrast,  wheeled  out  17  breathless 
paragraphs,  duly  noting  Israel's  heated 
denial  of  the  incident.  But  the  paper  made 
no  effort  independently  to  verify  the  dam- 
aging allegation  before  tnmipeting  the 
story.  To  its  emlxarrassment,  the  ctiarges 
proved  groundless. 

That  episode  caused  even  some  prominent 
Arab  supporters  to  question  Post  news  judg- 
ment. "Even  If  those  charges  were  true."  re- 
marks John  Richardson,  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  for  the  National  Association  of 
Arab-Americans  (NAAA),  "I'm  not  sure  they 
merited  a  front  page  story.  It  was  Just  an- 
other story  about  how  crude  some  human 
beings  can  be." 

Tet  this  mishap  apparently  did  little  to 
spur  the  Post  to  reassess  its  news  coverage 
of  Israel.  Over  the  next  few  months,  the 
spotlight  continued  to  glare  on  perceived  Is- 
raeli injustices,  such  as  a  purported  speed 
up  in  acquisition  of   "disputed"  West  Bank 
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land  (2/11/18).  On  February  24.  Claiborne 
wrote  about  a  Begin  trip  to  the  West  Bank 
to  open  a  "controversial"  road.  Four  days 
later,  the  reporter  sent  another  dispatch  on 
another  Begin  trip  to  the  very  same  West 
Bank.  Shouted  the  headline  over  that  Feth 
ruary  28  story,  'Begin,  on  Trip  around  West 
Bank,  Boasts  of  Settlement  Achievements." 
And  on  March  11,  continuing  to  drub  the  Is- 
raelis, the  first  paragraph  of  another  Israeli 
"injustice"  story  reported,  "The  Israeli  gov- 
ernment has  lost  another  round  in  its  long 
and  tenacious  campaign  to  expunge  the 
word  Palestine  from  the  lexicon  of  Arab- Is- 
raeli politics." 

It  seems  obvious  that  no  one  knows  more 
about  long  and  tenacious  campaigns  than 
Clairbome. 

"The  West  Bank  in  1980  was  the  center  of 
the  most  newsworthy  political  development 
in  that  area,"  responds  Post  Foreign  Editor 
Jim  Hoagland  to  questions  and  criticisms  re- 
garding the  paper's  heavy  West  Bank  em- 
phasis. "Particularly  because  of  the  tension 
between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  over  the  settle- 
ment issue."  Hoagland  says  that  because 
the  West  Bank  was  the  origin  for  important 
"breaking  news,"  and  because  the  Post  em- 
phasizes coverage  of  breaking  news,  the 
paper  printed  a  large  number  of  stories 
about  Israel's  policies  and  actions  there. 

But  Hoagland  admits,  ""We've  been  taken 
up  with  breaking  news  more  than  Td  like. 
Because  of  the  limitation  of  time  and  space, 
we  don't  do  as  well  as  I'd  like."  He  iUso  con- 
cedes Post  handling  of  some  stories  has  not 
been  as  balanced  as  it  could  have  been. 

"But  I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  of  covering  a  nation  of  three  million 
people,"  he  emphasizes.  "No  one  here  is 
anti-Israel." 

Hoagltmd  maintains  that  he  and  Clai- 
borne have  talked  about  broadening  the 
paper's  Israel  coverage.  But  apparently  they 
are  still  in  the  talking  stage.  For  stories 
atmut  the  country's  economic  problems  and 
triumphs,  cultural  activities  and  institu- 
tions, educational  scene,  battle  against  ter- 
rorism and  much,  much  more,  Washington 
residents  will  have  to  trot  down  to  the 
neighborhood  newsstand  and  pick  up  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
or  maybe  even  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Richarson  of  the 
NAAA  argues  that  Post  Middle  East  news 
story  selection  has  been  balanced.  He  finds 
it  encouraging  that  the  paper  is  '"willing  to 
tackle  and  make  space  for  sensitive  stories 
presenting  Implicit  or  explicit  criticism  of 
Israel."  and  he  adds,  "To  the  Post's  great 
credit,  they've  been  tough  on  Israeli  occupa- 
tion policy." 

But  Richardson  complains  that  the 
paper's  news  writing  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. "The  Post  is  becoming  essay-orient- 
ed," he  states.  "Every  reporter  sticks  his  two 
cents  into  whatever  he  is  reporting.  I  could 
use  a  much  more  bare  bones  approach." 

Jews  would  answer.  'Amen."  Nor  is  their 
criticism  limited  to  William  Claiborne's  per- 
sistence in  allowing  his  personal  opinion,  in- 
variably uncomplin>entary  where  Israel  is 
concerned,  to  affect  the  way  he  selects  and 
reports  news.  The  irritation  of  the  Jewish 
conununity  is  based  on  more  than  just  a 
string  of  Isolated,  transient  complaints,  and 
focuses  not  only  on  Claiborne's  reporting. 
Jews  think  they  see  an  anti-Israel  pattern, 
prompted  by  an  anti-Israel  policy,  in  Post 
Middle  East  coverage.  This  pattern  has  a 
number  of  clearly  visible  elements,  say  the 
critics.  Thus,  for  example,  the  newspaper's 
reporting  on  the  PLO  assiduously  empha- 
sizes the  benign.  Intra-PLO  rivalry,  particu- 
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larly  the  "moderate"  Fatah's  battle  for  as- 
cendency, and  the  intricacies  of  PLO  rhet- 
oric are  stressed.  Artitdes  that  reflect  nega- 
tively on  the  PLO  appear  infrequently  in 
the  Post,  even  when  they  are  dropped  in  the 
paper's  lap. 

On  O:tober  16,  1980,  for  instance,  newspa- 
pers around  the  country  carried  an  Associat- 
ed Press  dispatch  relating  a  graduation  cere- 
mony for  PLO  commandos  in  Beriut,  spon- 
sored by  Arafat's  Fatah,  where  some  cadets 
tore  atwrt  live  chickens  and  rabbits  with 
their  teeth  and  hands.  The  ceremony  was 
accompanied  by  the  requisite  bellicose  war 
cries  towards  Israel.  The  Post  did  not  carry 
the  story.  In  response  to  a  letter  from  a 
reader  asking  why  the  paper  had  ignored 
the  dispatch.  Post  ombudsman  William 
Oreen  responded  that  he  had  no  answer.  ""I 
can  only  assure  you  that  the  omission  was 
not  intended  as  a  means  of  moderating  the 
image  of  the  PLO."  Green  wrote.  "The 
omission  you  spotted  is  an  exception  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  happen  again." 

But  happen  again  It  did.  A  New  York 
Times  story  on  January  26,  1981  from 
Beirut  reported  that  while  Islamic  nations 
were  meeting  in  Taif .  Saudi-Arabia,  a  PLO 
newspaper,  in  a  front  page  editorial,  was 
urging  Arab  leaders  at  the  summit  to  de- 
clare holy  war  on  Israel.  This  information 
was  available  to  the  Post.  Wire  service  sto- 
ries on  Febnuu7  18  and  22,  1981  reported 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat's  charge 
that  the  PLO  was  essentially  a  tool  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vice  President  George 
Bush's  claim  of  PLO  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Not 
one  of  these  stories  made  the  Post 

When  PLO  officials  deny  responsibility 
for  terrorist  killings  inside  Israel  or  out,  the 
Post  takes  them  at  their  word.  In  an  April  8. 
1980  story  on  the  murder  of  three  Israelis  at 
Kibbutz  Misgav  Am,  Claiborne  states  the 
Iraqi-supported  Arab  Liberation  Front, 
which  he  descrit>es  as  a  "radical  PLO  splin- 
ter group,"  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
attack.  Further  down  in  the  story.  CHai- 
bome.  who  misses  no  opportunity  to  criti- 
cize when  writing  about  the  Israelis,  contin- 
ues, '"PLO  spokesmen  here  refused  all  com- 
ment on  the  Misgav  Am  operation,  however, 
indicating  Arafat  did  not  want  to  be  associ- 
ated with  it.  .  .  .  Analysts  here  were  hesi- 
tant to  point  to  today's  raid  as  a  sign  of 
hardening  by  the  mainstream  PLO,  howev- 
er, because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
control  Arafat  and  his  aides  exercise  over 
such  hard-line  groups  as  the  Arab  Liber- 
ation Front." 

Post  stories  on  the  PLO  throughout  1980 
emphasized  the  "moderate"  nature  of  Ara- 
fat's Fatah  as  compared  to  the  organiza- 
tion's supposedly  more  violent-prone  fac- 
tions. There  were  no  stories  on  PLO  terror- 
ist training,  the  role  Fatah  played  in  those 
activities,  support  from  Arab  governments 
for  terrorist  operations,  or  PLO  links  to 
other  terror  groups  around  the  world. 

This  Post  attitude,  that  the  PLO  is  pri- 
marily a  fractious  band  of  impotent  ""guer- 
rillas." headed  by  the  politically-minded 
non-terrorist  Fatah,  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  in  a  letter  written  by  then-Beirut 
correspondent  Stuart  Auerback  on  March 
21.  1977.  Asked  by  a  reader  about  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Palestinian  National  Charter 
calling  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
State,  a  section  retained  in  the  Charter  year 
after  year,  Auerback  writes,  ""The  Covenant 
is  rarely  discussed  in  the  Mideast  where  it  is 
recognized  as  rhetoric." 

When  presented  with  evidence  of  Fatah 
and  PLO  dedication  to  terrorism,  the  Post 
does  its  best  to  downplay  any  damaging  im- 
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plications.  A  November  11.  1980  story  relat- 
ing how  members  of  six  different  PLO  fac- 
tions had  been  receiving  terrorist  training  in 
Moscow  is  a  good  example.  Buried  on  page 
17,  the  story's  almost  congrattilatory  head- 
line read,  "Palestine  Guerrillas  Put  Aside 
Differences  to  "Train  in  USSR."  And  in  an 
almost  comical  attempt  to  protect  Fatah's 
"moderate"  image,  the  story  states  that  of 
the  21  terrorists,  ""only"  six  belonged  to  Ara- 
fat's faction. 

Post  Foreign  Editor  Hoagland  denies  the 
paper  has  been  soft  on  the  PLO.  He  says, 
for  instance,  that  the  paper  has  been  nm- 
ning  stories  on  PLO-Moscow  links  since 
1972.  Hoagland  also  adds  that  PLO-El  Sal- 
vador guerrilla  links  were  mentioned  in  a 
two-part  series  on  El  Salvador  in  early 
March  1981. 

Post  news  coverage  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
most  prominent  ""mcxlerate"  Arab  state,  also 
seems  notable  for  its  tender  loving  care. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  paper's  coverage  of 
the  Islamic  summit  in  Taif  in  January  1981. 
An  AP  dispatch  carried  by  the  Washington 
Star  on  January  26  was  headlined,  "Islam 
Opens  Summit  with  Blast  at  Jews."  The 
lead  paragraph  reported  the  opening  prayer 
of  a  Moslem  religious  lead  asking  Allah  to 
"help  the  Moslems  cleanse  Jerusalem  of  the 
Jews."  The  Star  headline  over  the  next 
days  AP  dispatch  said,  "'Saudi  Prince  Says 
U.S.  Perpetuates  Israel  as  an  "Alien  Pres- 
ence' in  Arab  Structure."  This  virulent  anti- 
Israel  rhetoric  was  not  reported  by  the 
Post's  David  Ottaway,  who  was  in  Taif. 

While  Ottaway  did  report  the  Taif  confer- 
ence's frequent  calls  for  a  "Jihad."  or  holy 
war.  against  Israel,  he  did  his  best  to  deflate 
the  significance  of  that  chant.  In  two  differ- 
ent stories  he  pointed  out  first  the  Saudis 
and  then  "observers"  did  not  intend  a 
"jihad"  to  include  mUitary  action  against 
Israel.  Yet  in  his  January  25  story,  Ottoway 
notes  Saudi  Crown  Prince  Fahd  had  recent- 
ly told  a  Saudi  newspaper.  "We  are  for  an 
all  out  holy  Islamic  struggle  in  all  aspects, 
with  speech  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
media,  with  men.  material,  with  knowledge 
and  with  weapons." 

And  in  his  wrap-up  dispatch  on  January 
29.  after  noting  the  37  nation  conference's 
decisions  to  expand  the  Arab  boycott 
against  Israel,  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  countries  maintaining  Jerusalem  em- 
bassies and  prepare  for  a  "jihad  .  . .  with  all 
the  means  at  our  disposal."  Ottaway  opines, 
. .  it  appeared  ttiat  the  conference  avoided 
taking  too  extreme  a  position  toward  Israel. 

The  Post's  attempts  to  downplay  Saudi 
malevolence  toward  Israel  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  paper's  efforts  to  promote  Saudi 

"peacemaking."  In  a  May  25.  1980  front- 
page story  written  by  Jim  Hoagland  from 
Riyadh.  Saudi  Arabia,  he  reports  Crown 
Prince  Fahd  made  "a  significant  step  for- 
ward" toward  peace.  The  headline  over  the 
story's  continuation  on  page  22  heralded. 

"Saudis  Propose  Mideast  Peace  Plan."  What 
Fahd  said  was  the  Saudis  would  try  to  get 
other   Arab   nations   to   join   Middle   East 
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peace  talks  If  the  Israelis  could  commit  to 
withdrawing  from  the  entire  West  Bank  and 
Jerusalem.  Fahd  dropped  the  Saudi's  previ- 
ous insistence  that  this  Israeli  commitment 
be  accompanied  by  a  specific  timetable. 
Fahd'B  comments  may  have  represented  the 
sturdy  olive  branch  the  Post  made  them  out 
to  be.  To  others  who  view  the  Saudis  more 
critically,  Fahd's  comments  seemed  more  a 
scrawny  twig. 

Of  course  when  Fahd  the  peacemaker 
became  Fahd  the  warmaker,  the  Post  made 
siue  his  change  of  heart  was  not  overly  pub- 
licized. On  August  13.  1980.  Fahd  loosed  a 
bellicose.  500-word  diatribe,  asking  in  part. 
"Hasn't  the  call  on  Arabs  and  Moslems  for  a 
long  and  persistent  jihad  become  the  only 
answer  to  this  Zionist  religious  and  racist 
arrogance?"  The  story  was  featured  promi- 
nently in  newspaper  across  the  country. 
The  Post  devoted  three  paragraptis  on  page 
22  to  Fahd's  war  cry. 

Post  reporting  from  inside  Saudi  Arabia 
displays  an  understanding  of  the  Arab 
state's  internal  challenges.  A  headline  over 
an  Ottaway  February  27.  1981  story  an- 
nounced. "Saudi  Arabia  and  Its  Arab  Neigh- 
l)ors  Plan  Gulf  Security  Council."  A  March 
4.  1981  headline  was,  ""Saudis  Cast  Wary 
Eye  on  Foreign  Workers. "  A  B4arch  5.  1981 
headline  read,  "Despite  "Troubles,  Saudis  Go 
Ahead  With  Industrialization  Plan."  And  on 
March  6,  1981.  "Saudi  Arabia  Fends  Off, 
For  Now.  Pressures  to  Reduce  Oil  Produc- 
tion." While  these  are  legitimate  stories, 
they  contrast  sharply  with  the  kind  of  Post 
stories  coming  out  of  Israel.  Saudi  financial 
support  for  and  harboring  of  terrorists,  hos- 
pitality to  Idi  Amin.  internal  corruption  and 
other  unsavory  morsels  rarely  find  their 
way  into  the  Post 

It  is  not  unusual  for  different  segments  of 
the  community  to  become  chagrined  with 
their  newspaper  from  time  to  time.  Newspa- 
pers do  make  mistakes.  At  the  same  time. 
readers  sometimes  imagine  mistakes  where 
none  exist.  There  are,  for  example,  many 
Jews  who  are  splenetic  about  Post  editorials, 
feeling  that  they  too  are  often  anti-Israel. 
and  reasonably  so.  But  editorials,  unlike 
news  stories,  are  supposed  to  advance  a 
point  of  view,  and  need  not  be  balanced. 
Post  editorials  have,  in  fact,  been  harshly 
critical  of  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
and  Israeli  approaches  to  West  Bank  auton- 
omy and  settlements.  And,  while  the  PIXD 
has  occasionally  been  scored,  the  Post  main- 
tains that  the  terrorist  organization  should 
be  included  in  the  peaxx  process  once  it  rec- 
ognizes Israel's  right  to  exist.  West  Bank 
Palestinians  have  also  been  smUed  upon: 
the  Post  editorial  page  studiously  refrains 
from  berating  them,  as  it  does  the  Israelis, 
for  failing  to  compromise  on  behalf  of  a 
broader,  lasting  peace. 

Iliese  positions,  though,  are  the  Post's 
prerogative.  "They  are  not  open  to  challenge, 
based  on  accepted  journalistic  standards,  in 
the  way  the  Post's  news  coverage  is.  But 
papers  that  ignore  persistent,  legitimate 
complaints  about  their  news  coverage  are 
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papers  that  faU  to  serve,  and  risk  losing, 
their  readers. 

Jewish  dissatisfaction  with  the  Post  is  a 
recent  phenomenon.  Eugene  Meyer,  who 
purchased  the  Post  in  the  1930s,  worked 
closely  with  Louis  Brandeis  and  Felix 
Frankfurter  in  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Jews  in  Palestine.  He  also  gave  freely  to 
Jewish  charities.  His  wife  Agnes,  a  non-Jew, 
was  equally  supportive  of  Jewish  causes. 

In  1948.  Meyer  turned  the  paper  over  to 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  Katherine, 
Phillip  Graham,  a  former  Frankfurter  law 
clerk.  In  his  book  77i«  Powers  That  Be. 
David  Halberstam  maintains  Graham's  last 
manic  years  before  his  suicide  in  1963  were 
marked  by  anti-Semitic  outbursts.  But  L  L. 
Kenen.  editor  emeritus  of  the  ^ear  East 
Report  published  by  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  says  Graham  felt 
strongly  about  Israel.  Kenen  remembers 
meeting  with  the  then-Post  publisher  in  the 
late  1950s.  "He  told  me  when  I  wanted  to 
talk  about  Israel.  I  should  come  to  him.  not 
Eugene  Meyer,"  recalls  Kenen. 

When  Graham  died,  his  wife,  who  is  not 
Jewish,  took  control  of  the  paper.  For  years, 
Jews  had  few  bones  to  pick  with  the  paper's 
coverage  of  IsraeL  Broad-scale  nmibling 
began  to  surface  in  1977.  President  Jimmy 
Carter's  criticism  of  West  Bank  settlements 
Eind  Israeli  notions  of  autonomy,  and  his  dis- 
positon  to  court  the  Arab  oil  states  and  the 
PLO,  served  as  a  springboard  for  Post 
Middle  East  coverage.  At  the  same  time,  the 
ascent  of  Menachem  Begin,  who  has  been 
perceived  by  the  Post  as  unyielding  and  self- 
ish, gave  the  paper  an  inviting  flesh  and 
flood  target  to  go  after.  TTie  Post  interpret- 
ed the  clashes  between  Carter  and  Begin  as 
a  reflection  of  Israeli  insensitivity  to  the 
complicated  Middle  East  problems  faced  by 
the  United  States.  Post  news  coverage  fo- 
cused relentlessly  on  this  perceived  callous- 
ness and  pursued  its  alleged  manifestations 
like  a  hound  after  a  hare. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Washington  Pott 
editors  or  reporters  are  anti-Semites,  anti- 
Israel  or  Arabists.  "There  is  no  way  to  prove 
these  labels  apply,  even  in  isolated  cases.  In 
any  case,  journalists  are  allowed  personal 
political  preferences.  These  opinions, 
though,  are  not  supposed  to  color  news  cov- 
erage. 

Post  editors  and  reporters  with  Middle 
East  responsibilities  seem  to  be  guided  not 
so  much  by  their  opinions  but  by  cliches 
that  have  been  in  vogue  for  the  past  few 
years.  Israelis  are  intransient  and  inhu- 
mane. Begin  is  zealous.  Arafat  is  moderate, 
the  Saudis  are  peace-loving.  The  PIX>  is  a 
merry  band  of  harmless  guerrillas.  The  Pal- 
estinians are  oppressed. 

Jews  are  not  asking  the  Post  to  ignore  Is- 
raeli warts.  No  one  is  asking  the  paper  to 
bring  out  the  bucket  of  whitewash.  Rather. 
Jews  are  asking  the  newspapers  to  examine 
and  change  its  cliche-ridden  coverage.  If  the 
Post  continues  to  ignore  this  legitimate  re- 
quest, it  runs  the  risk  of  being  ignored 
itself.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fFei/ii€8dajf,  May  20,  1981 


The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  ChmpUin.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  Lord,  our  hearts  reach  out  this 
day  to  all  people  who  are  In  need  of 
Tour  tender  care.  We  remember  those 
nations  and  communities  who  experi- 
ence the  tension  of  strife,  pain,  and 
killing  and  we  pray  they  will  know 
peace.  We  place  before  You  the  names 
of  those  who  are  ill  or  who  are  anxious 
about  tomorrow  that  they  will  know 
the  healing  of  Tour  presence.  We  spe- 
cially rejoice  in  the  growing  strength 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  liSay  his  spirit 
and  love  continue  to  testify  to  his 
people  and  may  his  words  enlighten 
all  humankind.  May  Your  blessing.  O 
Lord,  be  with  us  all  and  may  Tour 
benediction  never  depart  from  us. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

&J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  17.  IMl.  through  May  23. 
1B81.  as  "UAO.  Week.  " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
96-389,  section  10(a),  appointed  Mr. 
ScHMTTT,  Mr.  Jkpskh.  and  Mr.  Dodo  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Role  of  Gold  in  International  Mone- 
tary Systems. 


ERNEST  LEFEVER  NOMINATION 
SHOULD  BE  REJECTED 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
come  to  the  House  today  to  urge  that 
the  nomination  of  Ernest  Lefever  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  be  reject- 
ed. This  gentleman  may  be  a  decent 
human  being,  but  in  my  Judgment  he 


represents  a  betrayal  of  this  Nation's 
commitment  to  end  repression 
throughout  the  world.  He  represents 
what  I  call  the  "turn  the  other  cheek" 
mentality. 

I  urge  our  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PntcT,  to  show  some  courage  and 
some  guts,  and  to  lead  a  process  to 
reject  a  gentleman  who  I  feel  does  not 
stand  for  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
dem(x:racy  and  the  end  of  repression 
that  this  Nation  so  well  stands  for. 

In  an  effort  to  reject  some  of  the  ad- 
mittedly ill-advised  policies  of  the 
Carter  administration,  this  administra- 
tion seems  intent  on  destroying  any 
commitment  to  freedom,  to  the  end  of 
repression,  in  an  ideological  and  some- 
what nonsensical  way.  My  ancestors, 
my  grandparents,  came  to  this  Nation 
because  they  sought  an  end  to  pohti- 
cal  repression,  to  seek  religious  free- 
dom. I  seek  today  to  en(»urage  the  re- 
jecting of  Mr.  Lefever,  who  probably  is 
a  very  decent  human  being,  because  of 
the  damage  it  does  to  the  reasons  my 
grandparents  immigrated  to  America; 
damage  to  our  image  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  and  freedom  from  oppression. 
Mr.  Lefever's  nomination  is  symbolic 
of  a  policy  which,  in  my  judgment  will 
be  perceived  as  achieving  opposite  ob- 
jectives. 


PRESIDENT  PLANS  TO  BREAK 
PROMISES  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarits.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  promises.  Prom- 
ises our  Government  has  made  to  its 
people.  Promises  that  the  President 
plans  to  break.  I  speak,  of  course, 
about  the  proposal  to  reduce  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  80  to  55  percent 
of  their  previous  earnings  to  workers 
who  retire  l>efore  age  65.  Last  October, 
then  candidate  Reagan  vowed  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
system.  Now,  as  with  so  many  cam- 
paign promises,  that  vow  is  being  re- 
scinded. As  Dave  Stoclunan  made  clear 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  yesterday,  when  the 
President's  programs  come  into  con- 
flict with  his  campaign  promises,  the 
program  comes  first. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  il- 
lustrate how  this  proposal  will  affect 
women  in  the  garment  industry.  Many 
of  these  women  have  worked,  bent 
over  their  machines,  sin(%  they  were 
16.  This  is  work  that  strains  their  eyes 
and  hearing.  At  the  age  of  62,  these 


women  are  worn  out.  Their  backs  have 
given  out.  their  eyesight  is  shot.  They 
have  relied  upon  the  Government's 
promise  of  social  security  benefits  to 
supplement  their  meager  pensions. 
Now,  they  are  told  they  must  either 
continue  working  imtil  the  age  of  65 
or  face  the  prospect  of  only  receiving 
55  percent  of  the  benefits  for  which 
they  have  worked.  In  1979.  over  one- 
half  of  all  ILOW  retirees  were  62 
years  old.  They  worked  as  long  as  they 
physically  could.  Their  benefits  will 
not  be  touched  by  this  plan.  Their  co- 
workers still  in  the  shops  will  not  be  as 
lucky.  They  will  be  devastated. 

Tomorrow,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  will  examine  this  matter.  I  sus- 
pect that  there  will  be  little  support 
for  the  President's  plan  in  that  body. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  MUST  CHANGE 

(Mr.  MOAKLET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  seek  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the 
continuing  conflict  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  suffered  greatly  over  the  past  12 
years,  with  recent  events  adding  to 
this  tragedy.  Twenty-four  people  have 
met  violent  deaths  since  the  death  of 
Bobby  Sands;  they  join  the  more  than 
2,000  others  who  had  already  lost 
their  lives.  Now  is  the  time  to  turn  our 
energies  away  from  violence  and  join 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
Northern  Ireland  who  have  seen 
enough  of  killing  and  terrorism. 

I  join  with  those  who  call  upon  the 
British  (3ovemment  to  abandon  its  in- 
transigent attitude  toward  the  hunger 
strikers  and  to  truly  seek  an  agree- 
ment that  prevents  any  more  deaths.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Thatcher  gov- 
ernment does  not  believe  it  has  sur- 
vived the  worst  of  the  storm  of  public 
damnation  since  Bobby  Sands'  death. 
World  attention  may  be  focusing  else- 
where, but  the  need  to  reduce  tensions 
and  seek  accommodation  is  just  as 
pressing. 

I  believe  we  must  speak  out  so  that 
our  silence  is  not  confused  with  ac- 
ceptance of  existing  British  policies 
and  stand  up  for  those  who  want 
peace. 


D  Tliis  symlwl  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlte  Meml>cr  on  the  floor. 


AW  ACS  ISSUE  PUTS  UNITED 
STATES  IN  NO- WIN  POSITION 
(Mr.  OBET  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing sale  of  the  AWAC8  to  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  a  major  concern  of 
the  Congress  for  months.  Testerday, 
the  Defense  Department  refused  my 
request  for  a  briefing  on  AW  ACS.  I 
had  not  asked  for  a  briefing  on  details 
of  the  administration's  plan  but  on 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  system. 
My  office  was  told  that  the  Pentagon 
did  not  have  administration  approval 
to  provide  that  briefing.  This  Is  the 
first  time  In  my  12  years  in  Congress  I 
have  been  denied  a  briefing  on  any- 
thing by  any  administration.  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican. 

Last  week  the  Defense  Department 
said  that  AW  ACS  would  not  be  able  to 
communicate  sensitive  intelligence  in- 
formation to  other  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  Sunday  Secretary  Wein- 
berger said  that  this  was  not  true. 

The  administration  appears  to  be 
bungling  the  handling  of  the  AWACS 
deal  with  the  Saudis.  Its  failure  to 
prethink  its  action  on  this  issue  will 
probably  put  the  United  States  in  a 
no-win  position  regardless  of  how  it 
comes  out.  And  its  secretiveness  in 
dealing  with  Congress  on  the  issue  is  a 
bungling  kind  of  behavior  which  is 
outrageously  arrogant  and  reveals  the 
administration's  lack  of  clarity  and 
commonsense  on  this  issue. 


Congress.  They  had  ordered  him  to  do 
all  these  extra  things. 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  Members, 
shame  on.  you.  Here  is  this  poor  man 
trying  to  cut  and  fight  inflation  even 
if  children  and  the  elderly  are  hurt 
and  here  you  are  giving  him  more 
duties  so  that  he  has  to  increase  his 
budget  to  (x>mply.  He  must  be  so  em- 
barrassed. Please,  please,  back  off  of 
that.  Rescind  those  extra  duties,  so  he 
can  cut  OMB's  budget  also. 

The  other  one-third  of  his  increase, 
he  said,  was  because  utilities  and 
things  had  gone  up  so  much.  Well,  so 
have  they  everywhere  else.  It  is  inter- 
esting. I  Just  think  that  it  is  very,  very 
sad  that  we  have  this  apparent  double 
standard  going  on.  I  hope  you  will  stop 
asking  Mr.  Stockman  to  do  so  much  so 
he  can  comply  with  his  own  guidelines 
for  getting  his  budget  under  control 
and  inflation  imder  control. 


CONGRESS     MUST     HELP     DAVE 

STOCKMAN    GET    HIS    BUDGET 

UNDER  CONTROL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  be  a  little  more  helpful  in  help- 
ing David  Stoclunan  stay  within  his 
budget.  We  had  him  up  here  yesterday 
before  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  we  asked  him 
why  his  agency's  budget  went  up  when 
all  the  other  agency  budgets  were 
going  down. 

I  suppose  part  of  the  reason  for  my 
question  is  congressional  skepticism 
one  gets  in  this  place.  Everyone  here 
loves  to  cut  the  budget  in  someone 
else's  district,  but  not  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. It  appears  Mr.  Stoclunan  is  cut- 
ting all  agencies  and  increasing  his 
own  in  the  congressional  tradition. 
Such  things  are  sacrosanct.  So,  it  was 
very  interesting  to  have  Mr.  Stockman 
explain  to  us  why  everything  and  ev- 
eryone else  must  be  cut  to  fight  infla- 
tion but  his  budget  and  agency  must 
expand. 

The  main  thing  Stockman  said  was 
that  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  his 
budget   had   been   mandated   by   the 


BRITAIN  CAN  NO  LONGER 
IGNORE  HUMANITARIAN  RESO- 
LUTION IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

(Bfr.  E>ONNELLT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
large  and  growing  segment  of  the 
Irish-American  community  is  outraged 
by  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  refusal 
to  deal  with  the  current  crisis  in  the 
North  of  Ireland. 

In  some  of  our  churches,  prayers  are 
being  offered  for  "the  new  Irish  mar- 
tyrs." .      ^ 

Two  hunger  strikers  have  already 
died  because  of  Britain's  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize them  as  political  prisoners.  A 
third  striker  is  near  death,  and  others 
will  follow. 

Five  British  soldiers  have  been  killed 
including  children  in  retaliation  and 
countless  civilians  have  been  caught  in 
the  crossfire. 

It  is  the  tragic  lesson  of  history  that 
the  dying  will  continue. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  alone  has  the  power 
to  put  an  end  to  this  new  escalation  of 
tension  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

How  much  longer  can  she  ignore  the 
pleas  of  the  world  for  a  humanitarian 
resolution? 


I  am  glad  that  the  administration 
lias  made  proposals,  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
we  face  in  social  security  and  are  now 
giving  a  high  priority  to  this  matter.  I 
must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  one  aspect  of 
those  recommendations;  that  is,  to 
apply  a  55-percent  limitation  on  early 
retirement  at  age  62.  This  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  apprehension  and  fear 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

We  should  do  something  about  early 
retirement,  but  we  do  not  have  to  do  it 
so  abruptly.  This  has  frightened  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  think  our  subcommittee 
will  take  that  route:  it  would  be  too 
abrupt,  but  we  should  do  something 
about  the  early  retirement  aspect. 

The  Democrats  are  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  advancing  our  recommen- 
dations for  social  security  changes.  We 
are  going  to  keep  this  program  sol- 
vent, and  Americans  throughout  this 
land  ought  to  know  that  this  House  is 
going  to  maintain  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system.  We  must  act 
this  year,  and  I  hope  that  all  Members 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter,  and  do  the  responsible  thing 
for  the  social  security  program.  I  urge 
us  to  approach  these  changes  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY SCHEDULES  HEAR- 
INGS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Thursday,  May  28,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  has  set  a 
hearing  which  will  permit  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  its  views  on  the  rec- 
ommendations they  have  made  in 
social  security  changes. 


FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRACTICES 
ACrr  MUST  BE  REEXAMINED 

(Mr.  BEARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  excellent  op-ed  piece  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  entitled  "No  Wonder  No  Ex- 
ports." It  was  written  by  my  fellow 
Tennessean  and  current  VJJS.  Trade 
Representative.  Bill  Brodi.  and  it 
raises  some  very  interesting  questions 
as  to  what  this  House  should  and 
should  not  do  to  help  increase  this 
country's  share  of  the  world  export 
trade. 

Many  of  us  remember  our  role  in  en- 
acting the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  designed  to  detect  and  punish 
those  U.S.  corporations  who  would 
engage  in  bribery  to  promote  their 
export  business.  Our  intentions  were 
good,  and  I  think  none  of  us  would 
regret  that  we  have  such  a  law. 

But  as  Bill  Brock  points  out  in  his 
article— 

The  PCPA  has  created  problems  for  fully 
law-abiding  comi>anies  engaged  in  overseas 
transactions.  The  law  itself  is  difficult  to  de- 
cipher, hard  to  enforce  and  ambiguous 
enough  to  have  bred  confusion  for  both 
business  people  and  regulators. 

The  law  also  exacts  expensive  com- 
pliance costs  on  all  publicly  held  com- 
panies, even  those  with  no  foreign 
sales. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  the  act  and  make  sure  that  it  Is 
both  enforceable  and  not  so  cumber- 
some as  to  unduly  restrict  domestic 
commerce.  The  very  least  we  can  do  is 
to  make  the  law  explicit  enough  to 
clear  up  the  current  misunderstanding 
that  now  finds  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants,  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  at 
odds  as  to  a  firm's  responsibilities 
under  the  accounting  provisions  of  the 
law. 


D  1115 

AN  EXPRESSION  OP  OPTIMISM 
CONCERNING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  1^.  Speaker.  I  am  from  a 
district  of  34  percent  senior  citizens, 
nearly  four  times  the  national  aver- 
age, and  they  are  alarmed  at  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  with  regard  to 
social  security.  I  have  been  bombarded 
by  maU.  by  phone  calls,  and  in  my  dis- 
trict office  by  people  coming  in  con- 
cerned that  we  are  going  to  renege  on 
a  commitment  this  Government  made. 
But  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  assiuiuice  to  these 
people  that  they  need. 

We  had  a  E>emocratic  Caucus  this 
morning,  and  I  came  away  from  that 
caucus  with  the  feeling  that  Demo- 
crats will  not  allow  these  cuts  to  take 
place.  In  fact,  if  there  was  any  consen- 
sus, it  was  that  we  need,  as  a  House 
and  as  a  body  with  responsible  Repub- 
licans, action  that  would  assure  all 
Americans  that  that  commitment  will 
be  maintained.  The  mood  was  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  this  House 
and  to  assure  Americans,  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  we  will  not  renege  on  the 
promises  we  have  made. 

So  I  feel  more  optimistic  now  today 
than  ever  that  we  will  take  the  appro- 
priate action  in  this  body  and  give  the 
assurances  to  the  American  people 
that  they  deserve  that  the  commit- 
ment we  made  as  a  nation  will  be  met. 
and  that  we  will  find  responsible  ways 
to  fund  that  system  and  to  meet  those 
commitments. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  PLACE  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  UNDER  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  financial  ills 
of  the  social  security  system.  Every 
one  of  us  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
reform  in  this  Government  program; 
however,  without  a  major  restructur- 


ing of  social  security,  I  do  not  see  how 
the  system  can  continue  to  function 
and  serve  as  a  major  contributor  to 
the  retirement  income  of  the  elderly. 
In  fact,  all  reports  show  that  it  will  be 
broke  by  1983. 

Because  I  believe  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  be  subject  to  the  laws 
they  create.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  chapter 
21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  social  security  cover- 
age for  Members  of  Congress.  If  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  forced  to  con- 
tribute to  this  program,  we  would  ex- 
perience the  same  frustrations  that 
many  of  our  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed, and  come  to  the  realization 
that  reforms  are  badly  needed  in  this 
program. 

The  social  security  system  today 
goes  way  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
original  program.  In  the  past,  many 
proposals  were  attached  to  social  secu- 
rity to  suit  political  purposes.  The  eco- 
nomic effects  on  the  overall  program 
took  a  back  seat.  Too  often,  profes- 
sional politicians  chose  what  was  po- 
litically popular— the  short-term  bene- 
fits became  the  primary  interest.  This 
type  of  policy  cannot  continue  with 
social  security  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  Government  decisionmaking. 

As  you  know.  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staffs  are  covered  under  a 
Federal  retirement  plan  and  are  not 
subject  to  social  security  taxes.  Con- 
gress created  the  social  security 
system  and  we  should  not  be  exempt 
from  it.  If  we  are  a  part  of  the  system, 
I  believe  we  will  move  quickly  to  re- 
solve the  financial  problems  of  the 
program. 


May  20,  1981 


SOLUTION  OP  SOCIAL  SECHTRITY 
PROBLEMS  CALLS  POR  BI- 
PARTISAN EFFORT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know,  I  am  from  California. 
I  am  actually  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, about  20  minutes  away  from  a 
place  caUed  Disneyland  West.  Some- 
times when  we  start  the  proceedings 
and  I  listen  to  some  of  the  1-minute 
speeches,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  I 
find  myself  in  Disneyland  East,  and 
most  particularly  in  "Fantasyland"  of 
that  amusement  park. 

When  Members  come  here  and  sug- 
gest that  somehow  the  President  has 
not  been  responsible  in  suggesting 
that  we  have  to  do  something  about 
the  social  security  system,  maybe  we 
ought  to  look  at  the  recent  history. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  past  decade 
the  Democratically  dominated  Con- 
gress has  told  the  American  people 
that  we  have  a  solution  to  take  care  of 
the  social  security  system  for  the  next 


75  years,  and  each  and  every  time  they 
have  been  wrong.  Now.  when  the 
President  comes  forward  with  an  at- 
tempt to  address  the  issue,  we  hear 
some  people  call  his  acts  despicable. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  if  we  tried  to  join  to  make  this  a 
nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  effort  in- 
stead of  trying  to  pretend  that  we  do 
not  have  a  problem. 

We  must  convince  the  American 
people  that  we  have  a  problem.  If  we 
do  not  believe  it,  they  will  not  believe 
it,  and  we  will  never  attempt  to  correct 
the  situation  as  it  presently  exists. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by  Oc- 
tober next  year  the  system  will  go 
broke  unless  we  do  something. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  applaud  the 
President  for  pointing  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  solving  the  problem  and  work 
with  him  perhaps  to  change  some  of 
his  pro[>osals  if  we  do  not  think  they 
are  proper,  but  let  us  forget  the  politi- 
cal rhetoric  and  get  down  to  the  hard 
work  of  solving  the  problem. 


May  20,  1981 
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LIFTING  OF  MARTIAL  LAW  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

(Mr.  WON  PAT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
more  than  pleased  to  give  my  support 
to  House  Resolution  133,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  the  lifting  of  martial 
law  in  the  Philippines. 

Last  month,  I  was  in  Manila  as  part 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Parliamentary  Union  meet- 
ing in  which  I  was  honored  to  serve  in 
the  Committee  on  Non-Self -Governing 
Territories  and  Ethnic  Questions  to- 
gether with  our  colleague,  David 
BowEN.  While  I  was  there  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  Filipinos,  many  of 
whom  are  extremely  concerned  about 
the  future  of  democracy  in  their  coun- 
try. 

I  share  their  concern  and  hope  that 
the  recent  lifting  of  martial  law  by 
President  Marcos  and  his  call  for  open 
and  democratic  elections  in  the  near 
future  is  a  step  toward  putting  the 
Philippines  back  on  the  road  to  an 
open  democracy. 

Americans  and  Guamanians  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  Philippines. 
That  nation  flew  the  American  flag 
from  1898  to  1946.  The  Philippines 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a 
staunch  ally  of  this  country.  Many 
Filipinos  are  residents  of  this  country 
and  contribute  immeasurably  to  our 
social,  economic,  and  political  prog- 
ress. I  could  not  imagine  anything 
worse  for  peace  in  the  Pacific  than  to 
have  the  Philippines  suffer  the  same 
kind  of  horrible  revolution  that  has 
embraced  so  many  other  Asian  na- 
tions. 
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My  constituents  in  Guam,  also  com- 
prised of  many  former  Filipino  nation- 
als, are  particularly  concerned  about 
the  status  of  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines. We  are  only  1,500  miles  apart. 
We  regard  a  stable  government  in  the 
Philippines  as  essential  to  political  sta- 
bility in  our  part  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  resolution  adopted  yes- 
terday will  signal  the  Philippine 
people  that  their  many  friends  in 
America  continue  to  support  their 
longing  for  democracy.  I  know  that 
the  Philippines  have  many  grave  prob- 
lems and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  here 
today  to  give  our  friends  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  moral  support  they  need  and 
want. 

Thank  you. 


PRIVILEGED  REPORT  IN  THE 
MATTER  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
RAYMOND  P.  LEDERER 

Mr.  STOKES,  from  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  sub- 
mitted a  privileged  report,  together 
with  dissenting  views,  in  the  matter  of 
Representative  Raymond  F.  Lederer, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 115,  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE 

BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House  of  May  18.  1981,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  18,  1981.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (diuing 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
305(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)    will    be    recognized    for    2Vt 


hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized  for  2Vi 
hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  today  brings  before  the 
House  the  conference  report  on  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  conference  in 
which  the  House  position  was  the 
administration-backed  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  in  place  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  proposal.  Both  of  those 
proposals— Gramm-Latta  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee's— would 
have  accomplished  a  major  and  benefi- 
cial goal,  an  historic  turnaround  in 
Federal-spending  policy. 

The  Senate  conferees  presented 
their  own  version  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration budget. 

The  result,  therefore,  is  nearly  iden- 
tical to  the  March  10  proposal  by  the 
President.  In  that  budget.  President 
Reagan  proposed  outlays  of  $695.50 
billion.  The  conference  report  calls  for 
outlays  of  $695.45  billion.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  sets  a  revenue  target 
of  $657.8  billion  which  accommodates 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  all  other  reve- 
nue legislation  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  conference  report  also  uses  the 
President's  economic  assumptions 
with  two  modifications.  In  estimating 
revenues,  the  report  used  the  Gramm- 
Latta  1981  economic  growth  assump- 
tion. The  result  is  a  $7.5  billion  higher 
revenue  total  than  the  administration 
presented.  For  interest  rates,  the 
Senate  conferees  proposed,  and  the 
conference  accepted,  using  the  Sen- 
ate's 1981  interest  rate  and  splitting 
the  difference  between  the  8.9-percent 
interest  rate  average  of  Gramm-Latta 
and  the  administration,  and  the  12 
percent  used  by  the  Senate  for  1982. 
That  resulted  in  a  10.5-percent  rate. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  revenue 
reestimate  is  to  reduce  the  1982  deficit 
to  $37.65  billion  from  the  $45  billion 
proposed  by  the  administration  and 
$51  billion  deficit  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  report  also  rather 
precisely  matches  the  cuts  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  administration  under 
reconciliation.  That  total  is  $35.1  bil- 
lion in  outlays  in  1982;  $46.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1983;  and  $55.6  billion  in  1984. 

The  conference  report  before  us 
today  is  the  program  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  It  represents  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  House  and 
particularly  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  Gramm-Latta  substi- 
tute. I  would  expect  that  all  those  who 


voted  for  Gramm-Latta  would  support 
this  conference  report. 

When  this  report  is  finally  adopted. 
I  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  en- 
force it.  And  those  who  voted  for 
Gramm-Latta  should  abide  by  the  de- 
cisions encompassed  in  this  resolution. 

I  also  intend,  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  to  vote  for  this 
conference  report.  It  clearly  reflects 
the  will  of  the  House  as  expressed  in 
the  May  7  vote  of  253  to  176  on  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  in  favor  of  the. 
budget  process,  not  for  the  specifics  as 
contained  in  this  resolution.  On  that 
coiuit  I  have  major  reservations. 

First,  the  interest  rate  assumption  is 
almost  certainly  wrong  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  result  will  be  a  substan- 
tially larger  1982  deficit  than  the  one 
we  present  to  the  American  people 
today. 

Second,  the  budget  does  not  provide 
funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Later  this  year  we  will  have  to 
add  that  funding.  The  result  will  be  a 
bigger  deficit  by  $3  billion. 

Third,  the  spending  cuts  fall  heav- 
iest on  those  least  able  to  shoulder  the 
biu-den.  The  Reagan  resolution  we 
pass  here  today  does  not  meet  the  test 
of  fairness  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

Fourth,  this  resolution  relies  on  "un- 
specified" future  spending  reductions 
to  reach  an  apparent  balance  in  1984. 
Unspecified  future  reductions  are  cer- 
tainly the  easiest  to  make,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  being  honest  with 
the  American  people. 

Fifth,  this  resolution  assumes  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  package.  That  is  a 
program  which  tilts  relief  to  the  rich 
and  which  has  the  prospect  of  leading 
to  very  high  deficits  in  future  years. 
The  prudence  of  this  economic  policy 
is  very  suspect. 

Some  may  wish  to  say  that  Kemp- 
Roth  is  not  part  of  this  program.  But 
at  the  present  time  it  is  and  so  long  as 
the  President  maintains  that  Kemp- 
Roth  is  essential  and  integral  to  his 
economic  program,  then  it  will  remain 
a  part  of  this  budget  conference 
report. 

Sixth,  the  reconciliation  proposal  as 
it  will  be  enacted  in  this  resolution  de- 
prives the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  its  due  and  proper  authority  in  the 
legislative  process. 

Finally,  the  Congress  in  adopting 
this  resolution  is  simply  not  being  re- 
alistic with  the  American  people.  That 
is  why  most  Democrats  opposed  the 
Gramm-Latta  subsitute  and  are  likely 
to  oppose  this  resolution. 

Time,  I  believe,  will  prove  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  right.  Fiscal  year 
1982  will  see  a  deficit  not  of  $37  billion 
but  of  $50  billion  or  more.  Most  of  us 
here  know  that  the  numbers  we  pre- 
sent to  the  American  people  today  are 
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a  mlrmge.  It  is  a  politically  convenient 
mirage  for  the  time  being. 

The  reality  it  conceals  may  be  less 
comfortable  in  the  months  ahead. 

D  1130 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115  and  to  urge  its  passage.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
agreement  with  the  other  body  was 
reached  in  just  1  day's  time.  This  is  far 
and  away  a  record  achievement  for 
any  first  budget  resolution.  This  re- 
markable achievement  occurred  be- 
cause both  sides  came  to  the  confer- 
ence table  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  with  the  desire  to  keep  the  mo- 
mentum behind  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  going  forward.  In  this 
regard,  I  also  want  to  thank  our  chair- 
man for  the  good  job  he  did  in  defend- 
ing the  House  position  on  this  budget. 
I  recognize  that  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  was  not  his  first 
choice,  but  he  helped  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  this  House  as  expressed  on 
May  7. 

The  conference  report  now  before  us 
appears  considerably  more  complicat- 
ed than  it  really  is.  In  past  years, 
when  the  House  sent  the  Senate  a 
budget  resolution,  that  other  body 
merely  struck  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  inserted,  as  a  single  amend- 
ment, the  text  of  the  Senate-passed 
budget  resolution.  This  year,  however, 
rather  than  substitute  their  own  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  a  single,  compre- 
hensive amendment,  the  Senate  opted 
instead  to  make  individual  line  item 
changes  in  the  form  of  several  sepa- 
rate amendments.  The  result  was  the 
same— that  is,  to  substitute  the 
Senate-passed  budget  resolution  for 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115  as  passed  by  the  House— but 
this  time  we  were  dealing  with  many 
separate,  individual  amendments  in- 
stead of  one  omnibus  amendment. 
Consequently,  this  conference  agree- 
ment is  a  long  list  of  decisions  on  each 
State  amendment  rather  than  a  single, 
onuiibus  compromise  amendment. 

Also,  we  have  14  separate  amend- 
ments in  technical  disagreement.  I 
stress  the  word  "technical"  for  the 
conferees  in  fact  resolved  each  and 
every  issue.  However,  in  14  instances, 
the  conferees'  agreement  fell  outside 
of  the  range  between  the  House- 
passed  and  Senate-passed  numbers.  In 
all  cases  the  reasons  were  purely  tech- 
nical, not  substantive.  For  example,  in 
several     instances     the     House     and 


Senate  had  disagreements  over  which 
committees  had  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain programs  proposed  for  reconcili- 
ation. There  was  no  disagreement 
about  recommending  these  programs 
for  reconciliation,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  assign  these  programs  to  the  proper 
committees.  I  understand  the  chair- 
man will  describe  these  technical  dis- 
agreements in  more  detail  after  we 
have  approved  the  conference  report 
which  covers  all  of  the  conference 
agreement  except  for  those  14  minor 
items. 

As  far  as  the  conference  agreement 
itself  goes,  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  explain  it. 
For  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  little 
changed  from  the  version  which 
passed  the  House.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  number  of  modest  compro- 
mises necessary  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Senate,  but  in  most  cases 
these  compromises  took  the  form  of 
merely  splitting  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  Let  me  simuna- 
rize  the  conference  report  very  briefly: 

For  1981— the  current  fiscal  year— 
we  split  our  differences  on  spending 
down  the  middle.  The  outlay  total  of 
$661.35  billion  is  $1.35  billion  above 
the  House,  but  below  the  Senate's 
level  by  an  equal  amount.  In  budget 
authority,  we  settled  at  $717.5  billion, 
or  $1.55  billion  below  the  House- 
passed  level.  Senate  receded  to  the 
slightly  higher  House  revenue  projec- 
tion of  $603.3  billion.  The  resulting 
deficit  is  $58  billion. 

For  fiscal  year  1982,  we  for  the  most 
part  split  the  difference  between  the 
numbers  except  in  a  handful  of  cases. 
We  went  up  $is.65  billion  in  outlays  to 
$695.45  billion,  about  half  of  the  in- 
crease which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
higher  interest  payments  we  got  when 
we  split  the  difference  on  our  interest 
rate  assumptions.*  Again,  the  Senate 
receded  to  oi"-  slightly  higher  revenue 
number.  Therefore,  the  deficit  we  esti- 
mate for  1982  is  $37.65  billion:  This  is 
up  $6.65  billion  over  the  House-passed 
level,  but  $12.85  billion  lower  than  the 
Senate.  It  is  also  $7.35  billion  below 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  President 
Reagan  submitted. 

On  defense,  the  Senate  receded  to 
the  House-passed  levels  of  $226.3  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $188.8  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  These  are  the  fimding 
levels  requested  by  the  President. 

In  the  veterans'  function,  the  Senate 
once  again  receded  to  the  House- 
passed  numbers. 

In  the  energy  function,  we  came 
closer  to  the  Senate's  outlay  figures, 
largely  due  to  technical  reestimates. 
In  addition,  the  Senate  questioned  the 
House  assumption  that  the  Treasury 
could  collect  $1.5  billion  in  1982 
through  resolution  of  oil  price  over- 
charge disputes.  You  will  recall  that 


'House:  S.9  percrnt;  Senate  12  percent;  confer- 
ence axreement  10.5  percent. 


this  $1.5  billion  was  included  in  both 
the  budget  reported  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee  as  well  as  in  the  bi- 
partisan substitute.  The  Senate  and 
the  administration,  however,  believe 
that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  which 
might  be  gained  through  resolution  of 
these  unresolved  overcharge  claims 
should,  as  required  under  existing  law, 
be  refunded  to  those  overcharged 
rather  than  reverting  to  the  Treasury. 

In  the  transportation  function,  the 
House  accepted  a  budget  authority 
level  slightly  higher  than  an  even  split 
in  an  effort  to  Insure  that  certain 
high-priority  programs  in  this  func- 
tion—such as  the  Coast  Guard's  anti- 
drug-smuggling work— have  sufficient 
funding. 

The  House  also  went  more  than 
halfway  toward  the  Senate  in  the  edu- 
cation function.  We  did  so  after  hear- 
ing a  plea  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  that  additional  funding 
would  be  necessary  if  he  were  to  have 
any  chance  of  reporting  out  the  Presi- 
dent's block  grant  proposals.  Speaking 
for  the  House  conferees  on  our  side, 
we  were  reluctant  to  add  this  money, 
but  in  the  end  decided  that  enactment 
of  the  President's  block  grant  pro- 
grams was  far  more  important  than 
arguing  about  the  increase  requested. 

In  all  other  functions,  we  settled  our 
differences  by  splitting  the  difference 
between  the  two  bodies'  numbers. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  compromises  were  just  that — 
number  splitting.  For  example,  in  the 
income  security  function,  the  House 
did  not  endorse  nor  even  discuss  the 
Senate's  proposal  to  limit  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  such  programs  as 
social  security.  The  income  security 
levels  in  this  conference  report  can  be 
achieved  without  reducing  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  Therefore,  understand 
that  this  budget  resolution  does  not 
prejudge  social  security  reform.  That 
is  an  issue  the  Congress  should  ad- 
dress at  another  time. 

Let  me  also  note  that  this  confer- 
ence report  will  accommodate  the 
President's  entire  tax  program.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  must 
adopt  it.  but  it  does  mean  that  should 
we  decide  to  do  so,  it  will  not  conflict 
with  the  budget  resolution. 

Finally,  we  have  managed  to  keep 
the  reconciliation  instructions— which 
are  imperative  if  this  budget  is  to  be 
adhered  to.  While  we  made  numerous 
minor  changes  in  the  process  of  com- 
promising with  the  other  body,  the 
budget  savings  we  will  realize  through 
reconciliation  are  at  nearly  the  same 
level  as  originally  approved  in  the 
House.  When  we  passed  the  budget  in 
the  House,  we  had  ordered  reconciled 
$36.6  billion  in  1982  spending.  The 
conference  agreement  orders  recon- 
ciled $36.5  billion— of  this  amount, 
$35.1   billion  will  come  from  actions 


taken  by  the  authorizing  committees 
and  $1.4  billion  will  come  from  the 
1982  savings  resulting  from  the  rescis- 
sions we  approved  as  part  of  the 
recent  1981  omnibus  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  1981. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  make  two 
points  about  these  reconciliation 
instructions.  First,  we  have  attempted 
to  give  the  committees  as  much  lati- 
tude as  possible  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions about  which  programs  they 
must  reduce  and  by  how  much.  So 
long  as  the  amount  of  savings  in  enti- 
tlement programs  and  non-entitlement 
programs  equal  or  exceed  the  amounts 
specified  in  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions, the  Budget  Committee  will  not 
seek  to  dictate  to  the  committees  pre- 
cise program  cuts. 

However.  I  want  everyone  to  under- 
stand that  only  by  making  a  good 
faith  effort  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
these  reconciliation  instructions  can 
we  even  begin  to  get  a  handle  on  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  the  committees  of 
the  House  seek  to  meet  the  letter  of 
the  instructions  but  evade  the  spirit, 
we  will  not  get  the  spending  cuts  the 
American  people  have  demanded.  I 
know  this  will  not  be  easy.  I  know  it 
will  not  be  pleasant.  It  will  require 
scaling  back  some  very  good  and 
worthwhile  programs.  But  in  the  end 
this  is  exactly  what  we  must  do.  For 
over  20  years  we  have  been  passing 
program  after  program— many  of 
them  with  the  best  of  intentions— and 
yet  all  along,  we  lacked  the  money  to 
pay  for  all  these  good  intentions.  The 
time  has  came  at  long  last  where  we 
must  scale  back  our  good  Intentions  to 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them. 

Therefore.  I  urge  this  body  to  ap- 
prove this  conference  report,  then  get 
on  with  the  next  important  job  it  will 
face  in  the  Congress:  namely  that  of 
bringing  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers. I  set  forth  the  budget  aggregates 
and  functional  categories: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982-BUOGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
RJNCnONAL  CATEGORIES 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bto.  LATTA.  Yes. 

BIr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  sure  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion this  budget  does  encompass  the 
President's  entire  tax  package.  Is  that 
what  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
say? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Dollarwise;  but  it 
makes  no  mention,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  to  any  particular  bill. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  it  might  even  in- 
clude the  Jones  bill. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  It  could 
very  well  include  the  Jones  substitute 
taxbilL 

Mr.  KEMP.  As  bad  as  that  is. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  12  minutes  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  order  to  seek 
some  clarification  either  from  the 
chairman  or  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  authorizing  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Coast  Guard. 

On  pages  31  and  32  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  is  di- 


rected to  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority 
as  defined  in  section  401(cM2KC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  that  is  to  say  in  en- 
titlements, sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $192  million  and  outlays 
by  $192  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

That  is  a  very  clear  direction  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  reduce  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  entitlements 
under  their  jurisdiction  in  the  total  of 
$192  million. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
BAarine  and  Fisheries  has  roughly  $92 
million  in  entitlements  under  the  old 
merchant  seaman's  entitlement  to 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Against  my  better  judgment  and 
against  my  vote,  I  expect  the  commit- 
tee will  comply  in  that  respect. 

Then  the  committee  is  left  with  an 
additional  instriiction  to  somehow  find 
another  $100  million  in  entitlements 
under  its  jurisdiction  to  reduce  in  both 
outlasTs  and  budget  authority. 

D  1145 

As  I  read  this,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Coast  Guard,  I 
have  absolutely  no  alternative,  if  I  am 
to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  this 
conference  report,  other  than  to 
reduce  the  retirement  funds  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  by  some  $100  mil- 
lion. That,  incidentally,  is  roughly  35 
percent  of  the  Coast  Guard  retirement 
program,  and  would  be  flagrantly  un- 
constitutionaL  That  is  a  constitution- 
ally binding  contract  to  retired  offi- 
cers of  the  Coast  Guard. 

However,  since  a  constitutional  point 
of  order  does  not  lie  on  the  floor 
imder  the  rules  of  the  House.  I  seek 
clarification  from  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  brought  us  this  confer- 
ence report  as  to  whether  or  not  that 
is  their  intention. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  leave  most  of 
the  response  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Reconcilltation  Task  Force,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahetta). 

But  I  would  say  the  gentleman  does 
make  a  very  appropriate  observation. 
The  $192  million  subject  to  reconcili- 
ation in  the  gentleman's  committee's 
jurisdiction  was  $92  million  in  entitle- 
ment programs  which  was  passed  by 
the  House,  and  then  the  other  body 
added  an  additional  $100  million  in 
fees,  an  increase  of  user  fees,  various 
types  of  fees,  and  the  total  came  to 
$192  million. 

Technically  the  user  fees  would  not 
be  an  entitlement,  and  I  think  very 
clearly  the  intent  of  the  conference  is 
the  user  fee  increase  was  what  was  an- 
ticipated in  the  extra  $100  million  of 
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reconciliation  under  the  gentleman's 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

Pahbtta)  for  any  further  explanation 

he  may  have. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  STUDD6.  Certainly. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thinli  the  chair- 
man has  expressed  it  quite  clearly. 
Technically,  user  fees  do  not  consti- 
tute an  entitlement. 
Mr.  STUDDS.  TechnicaUy.  or  in  any 

other  way. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  As  defined  in  the 
section.  However.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  would  recognise  if 
the  committee  were  to  move  with  user 
fees,  that  that  would,  indeed,  meet 
their  responsibility  under  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions. 

But  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct 
that  this  is  not  defined  as  an  entitle- 
ment. It  was  an  oversight  I  think  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body  when  they 
recommended  that  this  be  the  case. 
But.  indeed,  if  the  committee  were  to 
move  with  user  fees.  I  think  the 
Budget  Committee  would  recognize 
this  as  meeting  the  reconciliation. 

Bftr.  STUDDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
see  any  way,  technically  or  otherwise, 
in  which  a  user  fee  has  anything  what- 
soever to  do  with  an  entitlement  under 

the  law?    

Mr.  PANETTA.  Legally  and  techni- 
cally, under  a  tight  definition  of  that 
partictilar  provision,  the  gentleman  is 
correct:  it  is  not  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  There  is  an  expUcit 
reference,  in  the  text  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  to  the  definition  in  the 
Budget  Act  of  entitlement,  so  as  the 
gentleman  says,  legally  and  technical- 
ly there  is  no  relation  between  user 
fees  and  entitlements.  Aside  from 
technically  and  legally,  however.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  any  other  way. 
in  terms  of  commonsense  or  any  other 
relationship  one  might  dream  up, 
there  is  no  relationship  between  an  en- 
titlement and  a  user  fee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman,  ob- 
viously, from  that  kind  of  a  strict  in- 
terpretation is  quite  correct. 

Bir.  STUDDS.  The  gentleman  is  of- 
fering this  House  a  loose  interpreta- 
tion as  welL 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Our  hope  on  the 
Budget  Committee  is  that  the  gentle- 
man will  survey  the  other  opportuni- 
ties that  are  available  to  meet  those 
targets  and  at  least  present  them  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  I  am 
unable  to  get  a  coherent  explanation 
from  the  majority  side  over  here.  I 
wonder  tf  I  could  turn  to  the  minority 
side  for  perhaps  a  slightly  more  coher- 
ent explanation  of  the  intention. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia in  their  statements,  even 
though  the  gentleman  might  want  it  a 
little  clearer.  I  think  It  was  a  mistake 
for  the  other  body  to  include  it  as  an 
entitlement.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

But.  I  think  that  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  I  understand  he 
is  willing  to  give  at  the  proper  time,  to 
make  it  certain  that  this  is  not  being 
considered  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  some  advice  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries — does  he  see  any  way 
that  we  can  comply  with  this  very 
clear  instruction  on  page  31  of  the 
conference  report  other  than  by  re- 
ducing the  Coast  Guard  retirement 
fund  by  $100  million?  It  is  the  only 
other  entitlement  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  committee. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  staff  has  advised 
me  that  they  could  do  It  by  letter,  re- 
congizing  the  fact  that  they  9se  not  to 
be  included  as  entitlements. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Thereby  exempting 
us  from  compliance  with  that  instruc- 
tion? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LATTA.  But  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  yield  to  our  chairman 
and  ascertain  at  this  moment  if  that  is 
not  the  proper  procedure  that  is  going 
to  be  followed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  letter  will  satisfy  the 
technical  objections  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds).  I  would  be  happy  to  give  a 
letter  to  point  out  that  clearly  the  ad- 
ditional $100  million  required  of  the 
committee  in  reconciliation  did  refer 
to  an  increase  in  user  fees,  and  that 
was  put  in  by  the  other  body,  and  that 
would  be  what  the  Budget  Committee 
would  be  happy  to  recognize  as  meet- 
ing the  reconciliation  target  require- 
ments. 

I  would  also  point  out.  however,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
wants  to  strictly  construe  this,  that 
that  retirement  fund  would  be  the 
only  other  entitlement  of  the  commit- 
tee in  order  to  meet  a  strictly  entitle- 
ment reconciliation  requirement. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows  Massachusetts  is  historically  a 
State  of  strict  construction.  I  see 
strict,  loose,  in  between,  no  other  way 
to  read  this  this  provision.  It  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  less  than  one  sentence.  It 


is  a  part  of  a  sentence  and  it  is  explicit 
as  an  instruction. 

May  I  also  say  I  appreciate  the  re- 
sponse of  both  the  gentlemen  and  I 
hope,  indeed,  that  within  the  law  and 
within  the  Budget  Act  the  gentlemen 
can  find  a  way  to  get  us  and  them- 
selves and  this  House  off  the  hook  of 
taking  an  act  which,  on  the  fact  of  It, 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  breach 
of  contract  with  respect  to  aimuitants 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

Beyond  that,  if  I  may  take  one 
moment  of  the  House's  time,  it  is  my 
understanding  informally  that  the 
other  body  at  least,  and  perhaps  the 
conferees,  thought  somehow  they 
were  going  to  impose  a  requirement 
that  we  enact  user  fees.  The  adminis- 
tration, as  my  colleagues  know,  has 
asked  this  Congress  to  bring  in  $100 
million  worth  of  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  rising  by  $100  million  a  year 
until  in  1986  we  reach  $500  million,  in 
some  form  of  vague  user  fee  assess- 
ments upon  the  beneficiaries  of  Coast 
Guard  services.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  inform  the  House  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Coast  Guard  had  a  hear- 
ing on  the  administration's  proposals 
yesterday  and  on  the  general  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to 
fund  at  least  some  of  the  Coast  Guard 
services  by  the  mechanism  of  user 
fees. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  afraid  we  are 
dealing  with  a  proposition  sent  up 
here  by  a  bunch  of  ideologues  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
rather  than  by  anyone  who  would  rec- 
ognize a  body  of  water  if  they  saw  one. 
The  Coast  Guard  was  not  even  con- 
sulted prior  to  the  determination  to 
send  to  the  Congress  a  recommenda- 
tion that  we  turn  to  user  fees  for  the 
first  time  in  two  centuries  and  fund 
search  and  rescue,  aids  to  navigation, 
and  other  services  which  have  long 
preceded  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  and  certainly  have 
long  preceded  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  dispatched  an 
Under  Secretary  to  talk  to  us  about 
the  traditions  of  the  Coast  Guard  yes- 
terday. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  even  if  I  though,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  that  user 
fees  were  a  wise  direction  in  which  to 
go,  I  would  not  responsibly  draft  legis- 
lation by  June  12,  which  would  be  re- 
quired, which  would  be  necessary 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  to  produce 
that  revenue  for  this  budget.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  is  so  bad.  is  so 
ill  thought  out  and  unthought  out  and 
unsubstantiated  and  unsubstantiable, 
as  we  discovered  In  our  hearing,  that 
not  one  single  Member  will  introduce 
the  bill.  I  do  not  ever  recall  in  9  years 
in  this  House  having  hearings  on  a  bill 
submitted  by  a  President  that  nobody 
of  either  party  would  introduce.  But 
we  did  that  yesterday,  and  I  applaud 


the  Members  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
refraining  from  introducing  a  bUl 
which  somehow  would  leave  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  through  regulation  only, 
the  determination  as  to  how  much  to 
charge  everything  that  floats  on  the 
waters  of  this  country  from  a  12-foot 
sailboat  to  a  supertanker,  from  com- 
mercial fishermen  to  recreational 
yachts,  merchant  vessels,  everything, 
including  offshore  drilling  platforms- 
all  of  which  would  somehow  be  as- 
sessed something  by  the  Coast  Guard. 
May  I  say  that,  for  an  administra- 
tion that  is  against  redtape,  against 
bureaucracy,  against  regulations,  this 
would  be  a  beaut,  because  what  we 
have  been  asked  to  do  is  simply  give 
the  Coast  Guard  a  blank  check  and 
say,  "You  fellows  decide  by  regula- 
tions how  you  would  like  to  raise  $100 
million  this  year." 

I  fervently  hope— and  I  apologize  for 
taking  quite  so  much  of  the  time.  I  re- 
alize this  is  a  relatively  small  matter 
which  we  are  debating,  namely,  the 
budget  for  the  next  3  years  for  the 
country.  I  understand  there  is  a  rush 
to  conclude  the  deate.  But  I  hope,  as 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joitbs),  that  a  way  can 
be  found,  as  I  say.  to  remove  what  ap- 
pears to  me  in  the  text  of  the  budget 
conference  report  to  be  an  explicit  in- 
struction to  our  committee  to  do  some- 
thing which  I  am  sure  none  of  these 
gentleman  would  have  us  do.  which  is. 
as  I  say.  on  the  face  of  it  imconstitu- 
tional.  I  wait  with  great  eagerness  and 
interest  to  see  if  there  is  a  way  in  this 
mysterious  process  on  which  we  are  all 
embarked  to  get  us  off  that  particular 
hook. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  pa- 
ticncc. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Momt- 

GOHERT).  

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Bir.  Speaker. 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  conference  report  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  had  recom- 
mended twice  the  cuts  in  veterans' 
programs  as  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  the 
veterans  and  veterans  organizations 
around  the  country  that  our  conferees 
on  the  House  side  were  very  strong  in 
their  position  in  holding  to  the  veter- 
ans cuts  recommended  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  what  has  been  adopted  in  the 
conference  report  is  what  was  recom- 
mended in  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion in  the  veterans'  function  catego- 
ry. 

I  would  certainly  like  to  thank  all  of 
the  House  conferees.  We  do  not  think 
the  veterans'  programs  are  sacred 
cows  where  other  Government  agen- 


cies are  taking  cuts  the  veterans'  pro- 
grams will  have  to  receive  their  share; 
but  let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
it  wlU  not  be  in  the  areas  of  medical 
care  and  closing  of  regional  offices,  or 
cutting  back  on  compensation  and 
pension  programs  or  closing  of  the 
Outreach  programs  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

My  thanks  especially  to  Chairman 
Jones  for  insisting  on  the  House  posi- 
tion in  the  conference.  Also  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  on  the  minority  side 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ORAim)  who  is  a  member  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  I  also  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  who 
used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  now  represents 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  recommend  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report. 
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Bdr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Bto.  Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  moment  to  point  out  something 
that  I  think  is  very  important  in  this 
conference  report.  I  would  also  like  to 
aclmowledge  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country  for  our 
President  and  for  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  efforts  to  make  the 
cuts  necessary  to  try  to  bring  order 
into  our  economy.  However.  I  have 
some  reservations  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is 
the  first  time  we  will  be  voting  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  within  the 
budget  resolution  and  we  wiU  not  be 
called  to  task  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
periodically.  I  think  the  figures  are 
siimificant.  because  by  passing  this 
resolution  we  will  be  raising  the  na- 
tional debt  after  1982.  with  the  1982 
budget,  to  the  astronomical  figure  of 
$1,079,800,000,000.  This,  lo  and  behold, 
is  $95  billion  over  the  debt  limit  that 
we  have  today. 

Of  (»urse,  it  was  just  a  few  months 
ago  we  raised  the  national  debt  by  $50 
billion,  so  in  this  short  time  of  4 
months  in  this  Congress,  that  is 
known  to  be  an  austere  Congress,  we 
have  now  raised  the  national  debt, 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  the 
tune  of  $144  billion. 

I  think  those  individuals  throughout 
the  country  who  may  be  concerned 
about  the  austerity  in  Washington 
must  realize  that  there  are  very,  very 
huge  significant  deficits  stUl  coming 
out  of  Washington. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  the 
debt  in  this  bill  is  recorded  at  $37  bil- 
lion, and  yet  we  are  raising  the  nation- 
al debt,  this  particular  year,  by  $80  bil- 
lion, which  means  that  we  have  a  $43 
billion  additional  increase  in  the  na- 


tional debt.  This  is  due  to  off -budget 
deficits  and  borrowing  from  our  trust 
funds.  I  think  these  are  significant. 

I  believe  deficits  do  matter  and  that 
it  makes  a  big  difference  whether  we 
have  deficits  and  the  deficits  in  this 
budget  are  bigger  than  ever  before. 
We  have  not  cut  into  the  budget  sig- 
nificantly. 

In  economic  terms  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  going  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
budget. 

Another  fact  that  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  that  in  this  resolution  we 
will  vote  to  raise  the  debt  continuously 
through  1984.  The  year  we  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  we  will  have  a  nation- 
al debt  of  $1,176,000,000,000.  What  is 
interesting  about  that  f  igiu-e  is  that  is 
the  year  the  budget  will  be  balanced, 
the  difference  between  1983  and  1984 
deficit  is  $40  billion.  So  even  when  we 
balance  the  budget  in  1984,  we  will 
have  a  debt  increase  of  $40  billion. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
my  colleagues  know  that  those  individ- 
uals who  hung  together  very  closely 
and  voted  against  debt  increases  in  the 
past  will  be  voting  for  a  very  signifi- 
cant increase  today. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  American  people,  and  my  con- 
stituents specifically,  have  told  us 
they  want  the  President  to  have  the 
chance  to  put  his  economic  policies 
into  effect.  This  budget  resolution 
gives  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
assist  the  President  in  wortung  toward 
his  goals. 

The  American  people  have  told  us 
they  want  a  Federal  spending  cut. 
This  budget  resolution  mandates  ac- 
tions to  cut  Federal  spending. 

Our  people  have  told  us  they  want 
waste,  abuse,  and  inefficiency  removed 
from  Federal  program  operations. 
This  budget  resolution  will  help  the 
administration  assist  the  Congress 
with  efforts  it  has  had  underway 
toward  this  goal. 

The  Congress  and  our  people  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  inflationary  impact  Federal  regu- 
lations and  the  practice  of  indexing 
Federal  programs  has  on  our  economy. 
This  budget  resolution  is  designed  to 
help  the  administration  work  with  the 
Congress  in  our  efforts  to  focus  on  so- 
lutions to  those  problems.  One  of  its 
provisions  urges  the  President  to 
quickly  establish  a  zero  net  inflation 
impact  policy  test  for  Federal  regula- 
tions. It  also  calls  for  a  special  pro- 
gram to  alert  the  Congress  to  possible 
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inflationary  impacts  proposed  legisla- 
tion may  have. 

Our  people  have  told  us  they  need  a 
tax  cut.  This  budset  resolution  confer- 
ence report  allows  for  the  enactment 
of  the  President's  tax  cut  proposals. 

Although  I  have  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  a  massive  tax  cut 
when  there  is  evidence  that  the  econo- 
my is  rebounding  and  would  be  vulner- 
able to  Inflationary  stimulation,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  American 
people  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
President's  efforts  to  achieve  economic 
recovery. 

My  ccHistituents  tell  me  they  believe 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  a  great- 
er economic  problem  than  the  poten- 
tially inflationary  effects  of  a  tax  cut. 

Let  us  get  this  budget  resolution 
conference  report  adopted  and  move 
quickly  on  to  the  decisions  that  must 
be  made  on  tax  cutting  issues. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concorrent  Resolution  115.  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  their 
prompt  action  in  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
conferees  have  agreed  to  the  budget 
for  veterans  benefits  and  services, 
function  700,  as  set  forth  in  the  House 
version  of  this  resolution. 

The  sums  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report  for  function  700  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  $24.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $24.05  bUlion  in  outlays,  will 
permit  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  closing  an  esti- 
mated 1.800  to  2,400  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  beds.  It  will  permit 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  retain 
some  5.500  medical  care  and  research 
personnel  and  1.674  persons  in  the  de- 
partment of  veterans  benefits,  previ- 
ously slated  for  reduction. 

The  readjustment  counseling  centers 
which  have  been  providing  needed 
services  to  Vietnam  conflict  veterans 
can  be  kept  in  operation. 

The  need  for  the  wholesale  consoli- 
dation of  the  regional  offices  that  pro- 
vide essential  services  to  all  veterans 
no  longer  exists. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  dependent 
upon  the  appropriation  of  sufficient 
funds.  The  adoption  of  this  conference 
report,  however,  should  be  viewed  as 
the  mandate  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  previously  expressed 
its  strong  support  of  the  budget  for 
veterans  benefits  and  services  as  set 
forth  in  the  House  version  of  the  reso- 
lution. My  conversations  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  OMB  Director  Stock- 
man revealed  their  enthusiastic  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  the  House  fig- 
ures. I  am  confident  that  these  views 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  willing- 
ness of  the  conferees  to  agree  on  the 
more  generous  amounts  contained  in 
the  House  passed  version. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  adopted.* 

•  Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  be  voting  for  the  conference 
report  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115.  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  1982.  but  I  do  so 
because  I  feel  we  definitely  need  to 
have  a  budget  resolution  in  place  so 
we  can  get  on  with  the  business  of  cut- 
ting Government  spending  which  is  so 
critically  needed.  As  I  explained 
during  debate  on  the  House  version  of 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  buy  the  3-year 
10-percent  across-the-board  tax  cuts 
which  are  anticipated  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  am  greatly  troubled  that 
the  $37.7  billion  deficit  projected  by 
the  resolution  is  achieved  only  by  rely- 
ing on  what  I  consider  extremely  over- 
optimistic  economic  assumptions.  I  am 
afraid  the  8.3-percent  inflation  rate 
used  in  determining  spending  levels 
for  fiscal  1982  will  be  overshot  consid- 
erably, and  every  percentage  point  we 
are  above  it  will  add  literally  billions 
to  that  deficit.  And.  as  for  interest 
rates,  this  resolution  was  developed  on 
an  assumed  rate  of  10.5  percent. 
Today  the  prime  rate  is  at  20  percent, 
and  overoptimism  now  on  interest 
rates  will  only  mean  larger  deficits  a 
year  from  now.  Not  facing  up  to  reali- 
ty does  not  do  the  American  taxpayers 
any  favor. 

During  House  action  on  the  budget, 
I  supported  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommendations  over  the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  that  the  only 
way  we  are  really  going  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control  and  get  those  inter- 
est rates  down  is  to  minimize  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee approach  would  have  resulted 
in  a  deficit  of  $25.6  billion  next  year. 
As  approved  by  the  House,  the  resolu- 
tion would  have  projected  a  $31  billion 
deficit,  and  now  this  conference  report 
calls  for  a  $37.7  billion  deficit. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  are  ready  to  work  together 
in  the  months  ahead  to  get  that  defi- 
cit down.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  want.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  report  to 
accompany  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115,  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  take  this  posi- 
tion because  I  genuinely  believe  that 
we  are  asking  too  much  of  the  poor  in 
terms  of  sacrifice— and  we  are  making 
economic  assumptions  which,  if  not 
true,  could  precipitate  serious  econom- 
ic problems  for  the  future. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
some  positive  features  which  do  exist 
in  this  conference  report.  The  first 
and  foremost  is  the  conference  com- 
mittee's decision  against  a  Senate- 
passed  amendment  which  would  have 
recalculated  the  1982  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  people  on  social  secvirity. 
Such  a  decision  would  have  had  a  dev- 


astating impact  on  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  Nation— especially  those  living 
in  high  cost  areas  such  as  New  York, 
for  whom  the  current  method  of  cal- 
culating COLA'S  on  the  basis  of  the 
CPI  still  sells  them  short.  Since  we 
have  averted  this  potential  disaster,  it 
is  again  time  for  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  a  separate 
CPI  for  senior  citizens  which  will  take 
into  account  price  increases  on  those 
items  on  which  seniors  actually  spend 
their  money. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report 
does  provide  some  token  increases  in 
education,  training  and  social  service 
programs  under  function  500.  Finally, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  conference 
report  does  not  take  a  position  on  the 
administration's  ill-founded  block 
grant  proposals  for  education,  health 
and  the  social  services. 

Those  constitute  the  few  bright 
spots  in  an  otherwise  harsh  budget 
proposal.  As  I  have  stated  before,  no 
one  quarrels  with  the  overall  objective 
of  reducing  Federal  spending.  Howev- 
er, the  sword  of  economy  is  not  being 
applied  with  any  compassion  for  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  elderly  of  our 
Nation.  This  budget  will  reduce  vital 
programs  under  medicaid— it  will  drop 
as  many  as  one  million  persons  from 
food  stamps,  it  reduces  funds  for  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs. 
Worst  of  all  it  offers  no  alternatives  to 
the  people  for  whom  these  programs 
are  so  vital. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  a  strong  nation- 
al defense— but  I  must  take  issue  with 
the  size  of  the  increase  we  are  provid- 
ing under  the  defense  function.  Where 
are  the  guarantees  that  this  money 
can  be  spent  in  an  efficient  manner? 
So  we  really  need  this  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  strong  national  defense? 
Does  the  increase  seem  justified  in 
light  of  the  hardships  we  are  asking 
from  the  poor  and  elderly? 

I  hope  we  are  not  legislating  our  way 
to  disaster  with  this  budget  resolution. 
I  hope  we  are  not  caught  up  in  some 
emotional  fervor  created  by  a  ques- 
tionable "mandate"  and  substituting 
this  for  good  sound  economic  sense.  I 
hope  we  realize  that  with  the  adoption 
of  this  budget  resolution  we  will  be 
turning  our  backs  on  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
of  our  Nation.  I  hope  we  realize  that 
we  are  practically  providing  the  incen- 
tive for  the  Defense  Department  to 
waste  money.  I  hope  we  realize  that 
we  are  asking  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  make  draconian 
cuts  in  their  entitlement  and  authori- 
zation programs— cuts  that  will  mean 
misery  to  millions  including  one  par- 
ticular reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
achieve  $2.3  billion  in  savings  which 
may  yet  come  from  reducing  social  se- 
curity benefits.  I  know  I  realize  all 
these  things  and  more  about  this  con- 


ference report  and  that  is  precisely 
why  I  will  vote  no.» 
•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
most  of  us  in  this  body  agree  we  have 
a  mandate  from  the  American  people 
to  pass  a  budget  which  puts  the  coun- 
try on  the  soundest  possible  financial 
base  as  fairly  as  possible.  Because  I 
made  that  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Indiana.  I  supported  the  House 
Budget  Committee  alternative.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  today  is  a  mistake. 

The  American  people  expect  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  budget  based  on  sound 
and  reasonable  assumptions  about 
what  is  possible  for  the  economy  to 
achieve  next  year.  The  alternative 
budget  I  supported  was  put  together 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  realistic  pro- 
jections about  interest  rates,  imem- 
ployment,  and  other  important  eco- 
nomic indicators.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  private  economic  forecasters  of 
authority  believe  the  economic  as- 
sumptions in  the  conference  report  to 
be  unrealLstically  optimistic.  Basing 
the  budget  on  those  projections  will 
mean  greater  expenditures  and  a 
greater  deficit  than  the  people  are 
being  told. 

The  American  people  expect  Con- 
gress to  cut  deficit  spending.  Yet  the 
conference  report  we  are  considering 
today  would  create  a  deficit  of  be- 
tween $45  and  $69  bUlion  next  year, 
and  a  deficit  of  anywhere  between 
$169  and  $190  billion  between  now  and 
1984. 

The  alternative  budget  I  supported 
would  have  sharply  reduced  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  It  would  have  held  next 
year's  ^lending  to  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President,  but  it  would 
have  cut  in  different  wajrs  to  make 
planned  reductions  in  education,  nu- 
trition, and  transportation  programs 
less  severe. 

The  alternative  would  have  allowed 
a  tax  cut,  but  not  one  as  extensive, 
and  potentially  inflationary,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  Kemp-Roth  plan. 

I  believe  the  alternative  budget 
would  have  been  far  fairer  to  working 
and  middle-income  families  and  far 
wiser  in  terms  of  controlling  inflation. 
Heavy  Government  borrowing,  of 
course,  contributes  to  high  interest 
rates.  This  week's  new  surge  in  inter- 
est rates  demonstrates  once  again  that 
Government  cannot  continue  borrow- 
ing to  pay  for  huge  deficits  without 
also  inflicting  further  devastation  on 
the  auto  industry,  the  housing  indus- 
try, agriculture,  small  business,  and 
consumers.  The  people  of  Indiana 
want  those  interest  rates  lowered,  and 
that  view  is  clearly  shared  by  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  opposed  the  last 
three  Carter  budgets  because  they 
failed  to  control  Government  spending 
and  added  significantly  to  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  Regrettably,  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  first  budget  may  well 


bring  about  a  larger  deficit  than  Presi- 
dent Carter's  last.* 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  two  Democratic  attempts  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget,  the  Republi- 
can budget  before  the  House  today 
will  force  cruel  and  sudden  cuts  in  es- 
sential Federal  programs  and  still  trig- 
ger a  huge  deficit  which  drives  our  na- 
tional debt  above  the  trillion  dollar 
mark. 

Indeed  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  under  rule  XLIX.  is  a  vote  on  a 
joint  resolution  which  raises  the  na- 
tional debt  to  $1,079,800,000,000  effec- 
tive this  October  1. 

And  even  this  fiscal  irresponsibility 
is  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  entire  resolution  is  a  fraud. 
For  this  resolution  to  work  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Consumer  Price  Index  to 
decline  to  8.3  percent  in  a  few  months 
and  fall  to  5.5  percent  within  2  years 
and  it  is  necessary  for  interest  rates  to 
decline  to  10.5  percent  in  a  few 
months  and  fall  to  8.2  percent  within  2 
years.  If  these  rosey  Republican  fore- 
casts are  not  met.  then  the  national 
debt  will  have  to  go  even  higher. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, is  to  be  commended  for  having 
brought  in  an  honest  budget  resolu- 
tion and  attempting  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  handle  the  budget  in  a  fair 
and  responsible  manner.  Considering 
the  politicized  budget  the  House  sent 
him  to  conference  with  and  the  even 
more  questionable  budget  adopted  by 
the  other  body,  the  gentleman  has 
produced  as  much  from  conferen<*-as 
anyone  could  fairly  ask  him  to  do. 

Nevertheless  we  are  still  faced  with  a 
Republican  budget  which  is  based  on 
disregard  for  important  human  needs, 
economic  assumption  that  everyone 
understands  are  blue  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, and,  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
the  establishment  of  the  trillion  dollar 
national  debt. 

It  is  interesting  that,  as  we  prepare 
to  adopt  this  conference  report,  the 
first  returns  are  already  in  on  the  Re- 
publican budget.  In  recent  weeks  two 
candidates  for  the  vacant  seat  in 
Maryland's  fifth  congressional  district 
have  waged  a  campaign  in  which  the 
Republican  candidate  made  it  clear 
she  would  have  voted  for  the  Latta 
substitute  and  the  Democrat  un- 
equivocally stated  he  would  have 
voted  for  the  Jones  resolution.  Mr. 
Hoyer's  55  to  44  percent  victory  is  a 
message  I  hope  will  not  be  missed  by 
those  who  believe  the  American 
people  have  been  fooled  by  this  resolu- 
tion.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  more  requests  for 
time.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuHTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  244.  nays 
155,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
30,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  511 
YEAS— 244 


AlboeU 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

AUiinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  <MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bliley 

Boees 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Cbappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Cooable 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Crai« 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Dersinslu 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Duiui 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL.) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA> 

Evans (LA) 

Paaoell 

Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Pindley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Goodlinc 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Cunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

HartoeU 

Batcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

High  tower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horion 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  <TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levilas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

LongdiD) 

Lott 

Lowery 

Lujan 

Liiken 

Lungren 


Marks 

Marlenee 


Marriott 

Martin  (H.) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Masoli 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

Mka 

Michel 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moortiead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

03rien 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta  (KS> 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulzr 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SmitiKNE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Sotomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholffi 
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Tuike 

TmuHn 

Tkjior 

TtaamM 

Tribie 

OdkU 

VkiMlerJast 

Walker 


Andenon 

Annunalo 

Appletate 

Aahbrook 

Aaptn 

AuCotn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Baraea 

BedeU 


Benjamin 

BiacH 

Bingham 

Bianchard 

Boiand 

BoUlxm 

Boolor 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chlaholin 

Clay 

Coelho 

CoUm(IL) 

Conyeta 

Coyne,  WUUaiii 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Danlelaon 

Daaehle 

DeUums 

Donnelly 

Dortan 

Doucherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Bcfcart 

Edgar 

EdwardKCA) 

Evans  (IN) 

P^ry 

Pasio 

Perraro 

Fithlan 

Plorlo 


Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WtlKin 

NAYS-155 

Foley 

Ptord(MI) 

Powler 

Praat 

Oarela 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Qonaalez 

Oore 

Oray 

Ouarlnl 

Hamilton 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkln 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Bushes 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

KUdee 

Kocovaek 

LaPalce 

Ijuntos 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

Uarkey 


Winn 
Wolf 
WorUey 
Wylie 
Tatron 
Young  (AK> 
Young  (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
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Mavroules 
McHugh 

Mlkiil.ti 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Molfett 

MoUohan 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

(Xtlnger 


Panetu 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamai»ky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Traxler 

Vento 

Voikmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Rousselot 


NOT  VOTWO— 30 


Barnard 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

dels  Gam 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 


Dixon 

Doman 

Evans  (DE) 

PoglletU 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Gingrich 

Grisham 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hawkins 


Leach 

Mattox 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

Patman 

Smith  (AL) 

Washington 

Weaver 

WiUiams(OH) 


D  1215 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    IfcDade    for.    with    Mr.    McDonald 
acainst. 

Mr.    Orisham    for.    with    Mr.    FoglietU 
acainst. 

Mr.   Mc  CloBkey  for,   with   Mr.   Mattox 
against. 

Mr.    Oin«rich    for.    with    Mr.    Patman 
acalnst. 


Mr.  Con»ran  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins 
•gainst. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  for.  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  de  la  Oana  with  Mr.  WiUiams  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Doman  of  Califor- 
nia 

Mr.  Washington  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Dickinson 

Mr.  Frank  with  Mr.  Burgener. 

Mr.  Dixon  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Messrs.  BONKER,  HI»:i<''|'Kl. 
SCHEUER.  PRICE,  and  MOLLOHAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

GKNXRAI.  LKAVX 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material,  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  for  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

mSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  recorded  on  rollcall  vote  No.  51, 
the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution.  115,  the  first 
budget  resolution.  Had  I  been  record- 
ed, I  would  have  voted  "aye."  • 

AMKNDMXNTS  IN  OISAGHZDIXNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  156:  Page  24, 
Strike  out  lines  6  to  11.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"outlays  as  foUows:  $7,146,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $143,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  $14,139,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $808,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982:  $16,534,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,669,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  and  $18,789,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $2,632,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
MonoH  opmus  by  m.  joncs  or  Oklahoma 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  156, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 


as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  foUowinr  "outlays  as  follows: 
$13,177,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$640,000,000  In  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$15,573,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,398,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $17,837,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,369,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984;". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  158:  Page  25. 
strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  Inclusive,  and  Insert 
"$808,000,000  and  outlays  by  $725,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $1,681,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$1,532,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,785,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,590,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  and". 

MOTION  OPRKKS  BY  MR.  JONSS  Of  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  158. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "$1,963,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $1,946,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
reduce  bucjget  authority  by  $2,916,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $2,777,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,995,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,801,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  161:  Page  26, 
strike  out  lines  11  to  16.  inclusive,  and  insert 
•as  follows:  $1,764,000,000  in  budget  autiior- 
ity  and  $29,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  $4,885,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,138,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$5,251,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,976,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $5,297,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,261,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:" 
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MOTION  OmaKD  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNxs  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  161. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "as  foUows:  $4,598,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $4,081,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  $4,898,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $4,599,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983;  and  $4,930,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $4,789,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  163:  Page  27. 
strike  out  lines  3  to  13.  Inclusive,  and  Insert: 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUows:  $331,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $84,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  $815,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $369,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  $796,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$564,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $774,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$654,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

MOTION  OrmtED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  163, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $755,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $309,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  $736,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $504,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $714,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $594,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984; 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  164:  Page  27. 
strike  out  lines  19  to  33.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"$116,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$13,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$133,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$81,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $144,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$124,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

MOTION  OPPBRKD  BY  MR.  JONES  09  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.     JONES     of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  164. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  omit 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  strike  out  lines 
14  through  18  on  page  27  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution. 

On  page  27.  line  24.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(10)"  and  Insert  the  foUowing:  "(9)". 

On  page  28.  line  21.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(11)"  and  insert  the  foUowinr-  "(10)". 

On  page  39.  line  17.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(13)"  and  insert  the  foUowlng:  "(11)". 

On  page  30.  line  14.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(13)"  and  Insert  the  following:  "(13)". 

On  page  31,  line  1.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  "(14)"  and 
insert  the  foUowlng:  "(13)". 

On  page  31.  line  12.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(15)"  and  Insert  the  foUowingr.  "(14)". 

On  page  31.  line  23.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(16)"  and  insert  the  foUowing:  "(15)". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  169:  Page  39. 
strike  out  aU  after  line  20  over  to  and  in- 
cluding line  2  on  page  30.  and  insert  "PubUc 
Law  93-344  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$185,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $1,365,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

tHr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  169. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
foUows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  29.  line  20.  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
■(C)". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  170:  Page  30, 
strike  out  lines  8  to  13,  Inclusive,  and  insert 
"outlays  as  follows:  $3,350,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $68,000,000  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  $6,446,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,033,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  $5,133,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,697,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  $6,341,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,381,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OPPBtED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNES  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  170. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:  "outlays  as  foUows: 
$6,346,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,033,000,000  In  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$5,132,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,665,000,000  in  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $6,341,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,355,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  174:  Page  32. 
strike  out  lines  3  to  7,  inclusive,  and  insert 
"$36,000,000  and  outlays  by  $195,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $3,791,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$8,427,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,748,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $9,492,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3,637,000,000  and  outUys  by  $9,907,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  &fr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  174. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  foUowing:   "$3,699,000,000  and  outUys 
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by  $«^7.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1982;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  >3.660.000.000 
and  outlays  by  99.247.000.000  in  fiscal  year 
1963:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$3^11.000.000  and  outlays  by  $9,573,000,000 
in  flaeal  year  1984;  and ". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  inthe  Rcooao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Th«re  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  177:  Page  33. 
strike  out  lines  13  to  18.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"1845.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$3,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3 JO0.OOO.OOO  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$4,011,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,981,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $4,813,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,517,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:''. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 
mnoii  omasD  bt  ita.  joms  or  okiaroma 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  177, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  followinr  "$140,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981:  $3,193,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,006,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1982;  $3,981,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,825,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983:  and  $4,551,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $4,451,000,000  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  1230 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  179:  Page  34. 
strike  out  lines  9  to  14.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"tbortty  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$8,148,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$18,400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$058,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 


$18,412,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,274,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $21,303,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,882,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
MOTION  orrxiucD  bt  m.  johxs  op  Oklahoma 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  179. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "thority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $5,846,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
$14,498,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$840,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
$17,450,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,133,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  $20,341,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,779,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984:". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  182:  Page  35. 
strike  out  lines  16  to  19.  inclusive,  and 
insert:  "Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  out- 
lays by  $185,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982:  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $900,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,385,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OPPKRKD  BT  MR.  JONBS  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  JoNBS  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  182. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Strilce  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  insert  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  Senate  amendment. 


On  page  35.  line  15,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed concurrent  resolution,  strike  out 
"(C)". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  190:  Page  39. 
strike  out  lines  1  to  6.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"thority  by  $39,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$49,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $658,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $622,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,601,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,495,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,702,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $2,551,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OPPKRKD  BT  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  OlUahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numljered  190. 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "thority  by  $39,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $49,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $596,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $575,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1982: 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,481,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,395,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,452,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,311,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and". 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  191:  Page  39. 
strike  out  lines  12  to  17.  inclusive,  and  insert 
"thority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$2,388,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$414,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$10,303,000,000  in  budget  authority-  and 
$7,928,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 


$12,363,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$10,913,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  $15,224,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $13,525,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984; '. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OPFERBD  bt  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  191, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "thority  and  outlays  as  fol- 
lows: $2,388,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$414,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
$10,492,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,225,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982; 
$12,539,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,069,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  and  $15,048,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $13,746,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984;'-. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  last  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  199:  Page  41. 
strike  out  lines  9  to  19,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  305.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1982  or 
providing  new  spending  authority  described 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  or  report  by  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee pursuant  to  section  302  of  the 
Budget  Act  shall  t>e  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310  of  the 
Budget  Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  31(Kc). 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution  or  both. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiumi- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  SPELAKiai  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  orPERED  BT  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  199, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  41.  line  9,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  "Sbc.  305. 
(a)"  and  insert  the  followinr-  "Sec.  305.". 

On  page  42  of  the  House  engrossed  con- 
current resolution,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  motion  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MOTION  TO  INSTRUCT  CONPIK- 
EES  TO  AGREE  TO  SECTION  303 
OF  SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO 
H.R.    31,    THE    CASH    DISCOUNT 

Acrr 

Mr.  BCADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BCaoigan  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  bill  H.R.  31  be  instructed 
to  agree  to  section  303  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  removes  the  age  restriction  for 
appointment  to  the  Surgeon  Generalship. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigah) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  motion  to  in- 
struct House  conferees  on  nongermane 
provisions  found  in  H.R.  31,  the  Cash 
Discount  Act. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  situation  on  this  bill,  I 
will  give  a  brief  recap: 

H.R.  31.  the  Cash  Discount  Act.  was 
reported  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  passed  the  House.  It  was 
amended  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  with  the  insertion  of  nonger- 
mane language  relating  to  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  When  returned  to 
this  body,  the  speaker  referred  the 
nongermane  portion  of  the  amended 
bill  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  EInvironment  of  the  Ehiergy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  Our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  called  one  day  of 
hearings  at  which  we  discussed  this 
and  ancillary  issues.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  took  no  futher 
action.  Some  6  weeks  ago,  the  House 
appointed  conferees  on  this  bill.  Three 
weeks  ago.  the  other  house  did  like- 


wise.   Conferees    have    unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  meet  on  two  occasions. 

This  then  is  the  situation  today:  A 
worthwhile  piece  of  legislation  has 
been  blocked  due  to  nongermane  lan- 
guage. In  addition,  unrelated  concerns 
have  intruded  upon  the  central  issue 
of  the  amending  language  found  in 
the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  this  deadlock.  I  rise 
today  to  seek  my  colleagues'  approval 
of  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
accept  language  which  would  resolve 
certain  problems  created  by  the  other 
body's  nongermane  language.  Before  I 
discuss  this  specific  language,  howev- 
er, I  would  like  to  direct  this  body's  at- 
tention to  what  I  consider  a  serious 
flaw  in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act  as  it 
relates  to  the  service  of  the  Surgeon 
General  unduly  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  age.  I  find  such  discrimination 
to  be  unwarranted. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  one  of  the  key  posts 
in  the  E>epartment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  Surgeon  Gener- 
al is  also  the  highest  ranking  officer  in 
the  commissioner  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  one  of  the  seven  uni- 
formed services  of  the  United  States. 

Under  existing  statute,  an  individual 
who  is  64  years  of  age  or  older  may 
not  receive  an  original  appointment  in 
the  commissioned  corps  because  of 
prohibitions  contained  in  the  retire- 
ment authority.  The  law  mandates 
that  a  commissioned  officer  be  retired 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  immedi- 
ately following  the  month  he  or  she 
attains  the  age  of  64.  I  consider  this 
age  discrimination  of  the  worst  sort 
and  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  agree. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  the 
support  of  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  our  efforts  to 
address  the  age  discrimination  ques- 
tion. I  know  his  particular  aversion  to 
such  discrimination,  no  matter  where 
it  is  found,  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  associate  themselves  with 
our  dislike  of  such  practices. 

Recognizing  the  discriminatory  ef- 
fects of  the  present  Public  Health 
Service  Act  language,  the  other  body 
sought  to  ease  the  situation  by  ap- 
pending nongermane  language  to  HJl. 
31.  Their  amendment  exempts  an  indi- 
vidual 64  or  over  from  requirements 
which  preclude  appointment  as  Sur- 
geon GeneraL 

These  discriminatory  statutory  re- 
quirements unduly  restrict  the  ability 
of  the  President  to  appoint  as  Surgeon 
General  individuals  who  have  excep- 
tional qualifications  in  medicine  and 
health  care  administration  merely  be- 
cause those  individuals  have  attained 
a  certain  age.  For  instance,  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  appoint  a  very  distin- 
giiished  and  able  surgeon  and  medical 
professor,  an  individual  who  has  many 
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yean  of  volunteer  public  health  serv- 
ice in  his  background.  This  physician 
has  been  surgeon-in-chief  of  a  major 
children's  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  world-reknowned  pediatric 
surgeon,  as  well  as  an  innovator  of 
new  techniques  in  surgical  procedures 
relating  to  childhood  cancer.  In  addi- 
tion, this  distinguished  physician  in- 
spired the  creation  of  the  first  neona- 
tal surgical  intensive  care  unit  in  the 
United  States,  a  service  which  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  reduction 
of  new-bom  mortality  rates.  Due  to 
his  activities  in  educating  medical  pro- 
fessionals, he  has  raised  the  standard 
of  surgical  care  for  children  and 
others  throughout  this  Nation  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  great 
number  of  his  former  students  are 
now  well  established  as  professors  of 
pediatric  surgery,  division  chiefs  in  pe- 
diatric surgery,  and  surgeons  in  chief 
of  children's  hospitals. 

This  individual  has  been  a  professor 
of  pediatric  surgery  and  pediatrics  at  a 
major  eastern  university,  a  diplomat 
of  the  American  Board  of  Surgery,  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  and  is  specially  certified  in 
pediatric  surgery  by  the  American 
Board  of  Surgery.  His  other  profes- 
sional memberships  include  the  Soci- 
ety for  University  Surgeons,  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Surgery,  the 
American  Pediatric  Surgical  Associ- 
ation, the  British  Association  of  Pedi- 
atric Surgeons,  the  International  Soci- 
ety of  Surgery,  the  Deutsche  Gesell- 
schaft  fur  Kinderchirurgie,  the  Mar- 
seille Surgical  Society,  and  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Further,  he  has  received  many 
honors,  awards,  and  honorary  degrees, 
and  has  engaged  in  public  health  ac- 
tivities in  more  than  three  dozen  coun- 
tries around  the  world.  And  yet,  due  to 
the  mere  fact  this  individual  is  over 
the  age  of  64,  he  is  statutorily  pre- 
cluded from  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion as  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  find  such  discrimination 
based  on  an  individual's  age  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  society.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  provide  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  greater  flexibility  in  the 
administration  and  management  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commission 
Corps.  As  a  result,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees  to  accept  language 
which  eliminates  these  unnecessary 
restrictions.  I  urge  you  to  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  only  proper  that  we  allow 
iiulividuals  who  have  achieved  mature 
years  to  serve  in  responsible  positions 
in  this  Government. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Torlc 


Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
motion  for  two  very  specific  reasons: 
One,  I  think  the  President  should  be 
given  the  flexibility  necessary  in  order 
to  flesh  out  his  administration  organi- 
zation. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the 
question  of  discrimination.  The  gentle- 
man has  expressed  his  opposition  to 
that  practice  and  clearly  the  Congress 
has  spoken  out  on  this  issue  many 
times,  but  more  importantly,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  legislation  which  re- 
moved mandatory  retirement  in  most 
quarters  in  our  coimtry. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  deliberating 
on  the  areas  remaining.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  the  il- 
lustrious gentleman  from  norlda  (Mr. 
Peppkr)  serves  as  chairman,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  dealing  with  dis- 
crimination. 

I.  as  a  member  of  that  committee, 
and  chairman  of  one  of  its  subcommit- 
tees, have  attempted  to  consistently 
eliminate  any  form  of  discrimination 
in  relation  to  the  elderly  in  every  pro- 
gram in  our  Nation. 

To  have  it  applied  here  because  it 
deals  with  one  individual,  I  believe,  is 
certainly  outrageous. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  if  the 
motion  is  carried— and  I  hope  it  will 
be— that  we  address  ourselves  to  the 
broader  area,  to  all  individuals  who 
might  be  considered  for  appointment 
by  the  President,  that  appointment 
not  to  be  inhibited  by  virtue  of  his 
age. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
motion. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Republican 
Conference,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  the 
Madigan  motion.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  BiAGGi)  for  raising  an  issue  that  I 
think  needs  to  be  raised,  that  it  is  dis- 
criminatory to  suggest  that  Dr.  Koop 
should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  as  Sur- 
geon General  because  he  has  passed,  I 
think  by  less  than  100  days,  the  so- 
called  mandatory  age  limit. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  discrimination  at  work  in  this. 
The  campaign  that  has  been  waged 
against  Dr.  Koop  is  unfortunate.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans, one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished humanitarians  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Koop,  the  President's  choice  for 
Surgeon  General,  has  been  the  chief 


of  pediatric  surgery  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia  for  the  past 
35  years.  His  work  there  has  been 
dedicated  to  saving  and  improving  the 
lives  of  our  most  precious  resource, 
our  chUdren. 

When  Dr.  Koop  arrived  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  1946.  the  surgical 
services  there  were  understaffed  and 
underdeveloped.  The  surgical  roster 
included  only  three  patients.  Under 
Dr.  Koop's  leadership,  the  surgical 
program  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Nation.  It  is  a  training  ground 
for  highly  skilled  pediatric  surgeons 
from  around  the  world.  Today  the 
hospital  serves  over  5,000  patients  per 
year  in  need  of  every  type  of  surgical 
care. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  program's 
success  is  Dr.  Koop's  medical  philos- 
ophy. He  has  been  a  leader  of  the 
movement  to  base  the  practice  of  pedi- 
atric surgery  on  physiologic  principles. 
Prior  to  this,  children  were  treated  as 
if  they  were  small  adults,  and  their 
special  needs  were  Ignored. 

Dr.  Koop  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  surgery  on  the  new- 
bom.  His  successful  separation  of  Si- 
amese twins  in  1974  brought  him  na- 
tional recognition.  He  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the  creation  of  the  first 
newborn  surgical  intensive  care  unit, 
which  in  tum  has  helped  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  mortality  rates  for 
infants  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  surgeon. 
Dr.  Koop  has  shared  his  experience 
and  knowledge  through  his  career  as  a 
teacher.  Since  1942  he  has  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia School  of  Medicine.  He  has  lec- 
tured as  a  visiting  professor  in  univer- 
sities worldwide.  He  was  instnmiental 
in  setting  up  a  modem  medical  school 
in  Ghana,  and  he  has  personally 
trained  pediatric  surgeons  for  hospi- 
tals from  Korea  to  Krakow. 

Dr.  Koop  has  been  accorded  the 
highest  honors  possible  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  medical  profession,  he  is 
a  past  recipient  of  both  the  Ladd  Gold 
Medal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  and  the  Denis  Brown  Gold 
Medal  of  the  British  Association  of  Pe- 
diatric Surgeons.  The  ex-residents  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  presented  him 
with  their  Jacob  D.  Ehrenzeller  Award 
in  1974. 

Citizen  groups  have  recognized  Dr. 
Koop  for  his  achievements  as  well.  He 
has  been  named  man  of  the  year  by 
txith  the  Jewish  Community  Chaplain- 
cy Service  and  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  also 
been  honored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Foundation,  the  Golden  Slipper  Club 
and  Wheels,  Inc.  Internationally,  Dr. 
Koop  has  been  awarded  the  Order 
Duarte,  Sanchez,  and  Mella,  the  Domi- 
nican Republic's  highest  honor,  and  is 
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a  member  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Through  the  more  than  170  articles 
and  books  he  has  written.  Dr.  Koop 
has  contributed  to  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  hospital  care  available 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
He  sits  on  the  editorial  boards  of  pedi- 
atric Journals  in  Japan  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  commitment  to 
human  life  by  producing,  along  with 
the  eminent  theologian  Francis 
Schaeffer.  the  multimedia  presenta- 
tion 'Whatever  Happened  to  the 
Human  Race?" 

We  cannot  deny  the  American 
people  the  benefits  of  Dr.  Koop's  ex- 
traordinary talent  and  experience  be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  age  restriction. 
Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Madigan 's  motion  t }  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  accept  the 
Helms  amendment. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  not  only  for 
his  effort  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  but  for  the 
effort  that  the  gentleman  has  made  in 
making  sure  that  the  President  does 
have  the  right  to  pick  his  own  Surgeon 
General. 

D  1245 

I  think  Dr.  Koop  is  going  to  serve 
this  country  with  great  distinction. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Much  as  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  take  even  the  slightest  issue 
with  my  chairman,  I  think  the  issue 
here  is  a  very  important  one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman: 
There  are  two  obstacles  that  have  to 
be  overcome  from  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Koop.  The  elimination  of  the  age 
question,  and  also  the  'jlimination  of  a 
rather  archaic  requirement  that  the 
Surgeon  General  be  appointed  from 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  LtJKEN.  Therefore,  in  confer- 
ence or  at  some  point,  if  Dr.  Koop  is  to 
be  appointed,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
further  amendment  offered  other 
than  the  elimination  of  the  age  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes,  at  some  point 
in  the  legislative  process  the  second 
problem  must  be  addressed.  It  Is  our 
judgment  that  it  cannot  be  addressed 
here  because  to  add  that  language 
would  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  make  our 
motion  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  really  not  going  to  testify  as  to 


Dr.  Koop's  qualifications,  but  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  this  body  would  want  to 
eliminate  the  age  disqualification, 
which  is  what  is  incorporated  within 
these  particular  Instructions. 

I  also,  as  I  stated  when  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  subcommittee,  think  it 
is  also  pretty  clear  that  the  provision 
that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  must  be  appointed  from 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  is  obvi- 
ously an  extreme  limitation.  It  has 
been  honored  more  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  the  recent  Carter 
nominee  and  appointee  having  served 
a  very  fleeting  time  in  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  just  in  transition. 

I  think  that  these  two  obstacles 
should  be  eliminated,  and  then  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Koop  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  which  I  do 
not  believe  are  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Mr.  Madi- 
gak's  motion.  As  a  member  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee to  which  the  Surgeon  General 
amendment  was  referred,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  majority  party,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  should  be  a  parti- 
san issue.  Rather  it  is  an  issue  of  age 
discrimination. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  appoint  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop, 
a  distinguished  physician,  to  a  position 
of  responsibility,  he  should  have  his 
choice,  if  Dr.  Koop  is  qualified.  We 
should  welcome  all  questions  in  regard 
to  Dr.  Koop.  and  the  proper  forum  for 
investigating  his  qualifications  is  the 
U.S.  Senate.  If  evidence  shows  that 
the  doctor  is  not  qualified  to  be  Sur- 
geon General,  fine,  but  let  us  not  dis- 
qualify the  man  on  the  basis  of  an  ar- 
bitrary age  limitatioru 

It  is  not  within  our  powers  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  judge  the  qualifications  of  Dr. 
Koop.  but  if  it  is  within  our  power  to 
remove  any  barrier  based  on  race, 
creed,  sex,  or  age,  we  must  act. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  an  archaic 
provision  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  which  allows  the  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
has  fought  so  long  and  so  successfully 
to  eradicate.  Age  barriers  have  fallen 
in  the  civil  service,  private  employ- 
ment, and  other  sectors  of  American 
society.  We  can  now  progress  a  step 
further  toward  ending  age  discrimina- 
tion by  eliminating  this  restriction  on 
the  position  of  Surgeon  General. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  70  years  old.  Is  not  a  provision 
which  prevents  him  from  appointing  a 
man  6  years  his  junior  a  bit  absurd? 
And  there  is  no  age  limit  for  service  in 
this  body.  Some  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Memljers  are  over  the  age 
limit  set  for  Surgeon  General.  We 
should  not  want  to  be  deprived  of 
their  experience  and  wisdom  gained 
over  the  years  because  of  a  limitation 
based  on  age. 


Let  us  put  this  in  perspective,  leav- 
ing aside  the  other  issues  involved— 
Dr.  Koop's  controversial  views  and  the 
maneuvering  which  has  brought  us  to 
this  point  today.  I  urge  that  we  in- 
stmct  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment,  change  this 
discriminatory  feature  in  the  law,  and 
let  the  merits  of  the  nomination  be 
considered  in  the  body  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  advise  and  consent 
to  Presidential  appointees. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  for  the 
purpose  of  debate. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  basically  wanted  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  a  question  about  his 
motion.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
everyone  in  public  service,  or  in  the 
public  health  area,  is  subject  to  the 
same  retirement  laws;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, yes. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  the  gentle- 
man is  only  asldng  for  one  person  to 
be  exempt  from  that? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  indicated,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  gentlewoman,  that  I  believe  the 
restriction  should  be  removed  entirely. 
But,  if  I  were  to  offer  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  do  that,  such  a 
motion  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  floor  since  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  only  the  provi- 
sion relating  to  one  individual.  But,  it 
is  my  position  that  it  should  be  re- 
moved entirely,  and  I  would  be  willing 
to  cosponsor  with  the  gentlewoman  a 
bill  to  that  effect. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  What  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  basically  all  he 
can  do  is  for  this  one  person  at  this 
time.  Has  he  introduced  a  bill? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  No.  but  I  have  indi- 
cated to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  am  supportive  of  a  bill 
that  would  do  what  the  gentlewoman 
apparently  wishes  to  have  done. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  suppose  my 
biggest  problem  with  this  is.  I  chair 
the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee,  and  I 
would  find  it  a  very,  very  bad  prece- 
dent in  this  House  if  we  start  a  single 
shot  of  people  and  exempt  them  from 
the  laws.  I  think  a  much  better  way  to 
go  would  be  with  a  bill  letting  the 
entire  PubUc  Health  Service  out.  I 
find  that  when  we  get  into  nonger- 
mane  amendments  aiid  Christmas 
trees  and  hanging  things  on  a  cash 
bill.  I  reaUy  think  that  could  destroy 
morale  in  the  agency  when  we  do  not 
have  a  bill  including  everyone  else.  I 
think  that  is  the  right  way  to  go.  and  I 
certainly  hope  the  gentleman  will  in- 
troduce his  bill  and  do  that  rather 
than  this  single-shot  thing. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  As  I  have  indicated. 
I  am  supportive  of  such  an  effort.  I 
think  the  House  on  previous  occasions 
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-  has  adopted  legislaUon  that  would  in- 
dicate that  all  of  us  do  not  support 
this  arbitrary  a«e  discrimination,  but 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  Presi- 
dmt  of  the  United  SUtes,  clearly 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  country,  has  not  been  able  to  ap- 
point the  gentleman  of  his  choosing  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  to  delay  that  any  further 
while  we  consider  from  its  very  incep- 
tion a  broader  piece  of  legislation  is  to 
impact  upon  the  morale  of  the  whole 
country.  I  think  that  people  in  the 
country  clearly  want  this  administra- 
tion to  be  able  to  appoint  its  people 
and  to  be  able  to  get  the  Government 
functioning.  The  quickest  way  to  do 
that  is  to  agree  with  the  Senate 
amendment  and  then  consider  the  biU 
the  gentlewoman  would  have  us  con- 
sider. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  guess  I  would 
dispute  that  I  feel  that  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  a  democracy  is  citi- 
zens feeling  that  they  are  going  to 
have  equal  treatment.  I  think  we 
should  continue  down  that  path  of 
treating  people  equally  rather  than 
just  doing  special  things  and  nonger- 
mane  amendments  to  bills  for  one 
person. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  there  is  only  one 
Surgeon  General  and  only  one  candi- 
date.         

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  fiulher.  I  would 
remind  him  that  the  discrimination  we 
are  talking  about  applies  to  an  entire 
class  of  people,  everyone  working  at 
the  Public  Health  Service.  I  think  age 
discrimination  is  just  as  shocking 
against  people  at  lower  levels  as  it  is 
against  the  one  person  at  the  very  top. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  B«r.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  £^>eaker.  as  one  of  the  original 
coauthors  of  the  bill  to  end  mandatory 
retirement.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
expressions  of  support,  to  end  that  dis- 
crimination in  other  areas  in  a  much 
broader  way  than  the  Congress  was 
able  to  do  when  we  ended  age  discrimi- 
nation in  the  civilian  sector  of  public 
emplojrment. 

What  we  have  in  the  law  today  is  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  the 
seven  uniformed  services.  The  Surgeon 
General  is  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps,  which  is  part  of  the  military. 
He  is.  therefore,  subject  to  mandatory 
retirement. 

I  think  we  ought  to  eliminate  that 
mandatory  retirement  in  a  very  broad 
way.  Our  remedial  action  ought  not  to 


be  for  one  individual  alone.  It  ought  to 
be  for  the  Deputy  Surgeon  General, 
for  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General, 
and  for  the  other  people  serving  in  the 
uniformed  services. 

But,  I  guess  the  point  really  at  issue 
today,  and  the  reason  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  defeat  this  motion  to  in- 
struct conferees,  is  that  the  legislative 
process  should  handle  the  decision- 
making in  these  kinds  of  questions  in  a 
rational  way.  My  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois expresses  his  desire  to  join  with 
us  in  eliminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment. We  can  do  that.  Others  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  eliminate  that  ar- 
chaic provision  which  requires  the 
Surgeon  General  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Corps.  We 
may  want  to  do  that.  We  have  heard 
from  some  citizens  who  would  like  to 
have  us  write  into  the  law  the  qualifi- 
cation for  a  Surgeon  General  the  as- 
sumption that  we  had  always  made— 
that  the  chief  public  health  officer  of 
this  country  must  have  public  health 
experience  and  background.  We  may 
well  want  to  do  that. 

The  appropriate  legislative  commit- 
tee ought  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
But  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  and  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Senate  did  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. What  we  had  was  a  bill  dealing 
with  credit  cards  that  came  out  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  and  which 
passed  this  House  overwhelmingly. 
That  bill  was  amended  by  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  to  provide  that  the 
Surgeon  General— and  that  person 
alone— not  be  faced  with  mandatory 
retirement. 

Now,  we  have  before  us  this  question 
of  whether  we  ought  to  agree  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  policy  to  regulate  the 
appointment  and  retirement  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  have  this  bill  go  di- 
rectly to  the  appropriate  committee, 
not  to  legislate  by  nongermane  amend- 
ments which  are  not  thought  out  and 
which  are  tacked  onto  House  bills  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
the  amendments. 

Our  subcommittee  has  had  hearings 
on  the  subject.  We  are  ready  to  move 
after  a  short  additional  hearing.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  other 
witnesses  that  have  important,  rele- 
vant things  to  say.  and  then  we  will 
produce  a  bill  for  the  House.  We  will 
produce  a  bill  for  the  House  that  does 
what  everybody  says  they  want  done. 

Now.  this  amendment  that  the  conr 
ferees  would  be  instructed  to  agree  to 
is  a  failed  amendment.  I  doubt  wheth- 
er the  President  would  really  want  us 
to  agree  to  that  amendment.  What 
that  amendment  does  is  say  that  the 
only  person  that  is  exempt  from  man- 
datory retirement  would  be  the  Sur- 
geon General.  It  does  not  say  that 
someone  over  the  age  of  64  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Public  Health  Service 
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Corps.  It  does  not  remove  mandatory 
retirement  from  the  PHS  law.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  broader  than  that.  We 
ought  to  deal  with  the  principle  in- 
volved with  mandatory  retirement  in  a 
more  comprehensive  way.  But  we  have 
not  done  that  here.  And  if  we  want  to 
deal  with  the  qualifications  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  we  ought  to  have  hear- 
ings and  legislation  dealing  with  that 
subject.  What  is  at  stake  now  is  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  legislative  process 
as  we  know  it  and  as  it  has  best  suited 
this  country  for  the  entire  history  of 
the  time  the  Congress  has  considered 
legislation. 

This  amendment  has  significant  im- 
plications for  the  jurisdiction  of  House 
committees  and  for  the  rules  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  public  health 
and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  committee 
jurisdictions  were  ignored;  they  were 
circumvented.  We  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  legislation  in 
our  committee,  which  is  the  appropri- 
ate committee:  nor  did  the  committee 
in  the  other  body  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Now,  instead,  we  are  in  conference. 
We  may  well  agree  in  conference  to 
something  along  the  lines  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  like  to 
have  us  agree  to,  but  we  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  meet  in  conference. 
The  House  conferees  were  there  at  the 
call  of  the  meeting,  ready  for  the  con- 
ference to  take  place,  but  the  Senate 
conferees,  who  are  to  defend  this  non- 
germane  amendment  to  the  banking 
bill,  did  not  attend.  We  have  now 
scheduled  another  attempt  at  a  con- 
ference meeting  later  this  week. 

I  urge  that  we  let  the  conferees  meet 
and  discuss  the  issue.  I  will  urge  the 
conferees  not  to  agree  to  a  provision 
that  does  not  do  the  job.  I  would  want 
us,  if  we  are  going  to  agree  to  some- 
thing in  conference,  to  agree  to  some- 
thing that  rationally  deals  with  the 
qualifications  and  requirements  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  I  would  like  to  see 
us  end  mandatory  retirement.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  require  public  health  cre- 
dentials of  a  candidate  for  Surgeon 
General.  But  do  the  Members  know 
what  we  would  have  as  a  problem  at 
that  point?  Because  we  are  legislating 
on  a  nongermane  amendment  to  a 
House  bill,  we  would  have  a  scope  of 
conference  problem.  I  suppose  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  handle  this  is  to  have 
a  committee  in  the  House  and  a  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  act  forthwith,  im- 
mediately, to  consider  the  legislation: 
we  should  have  our  hearings  and 
report  bills. 

We  are  not  trying  to  hold  up  the  leg- 
islation. We  are  willing  to  act.  We 
should  not  be  instructed  as  conferees 
to  agree  to  something  that  is  flawed, 
and  flawed  because  the  legislative 
process  was  not  followed.  Legislation 
was  drafted  on  the  Senate  floor  with- 
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out  consideration  by  the  committee 
that  could  have  drafted  a  much  more 
reasonable  and  workable  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi),  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  our  subcommittee,  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  hearings  we  held 
on  the  question  of  the  Surgeon  Gener- 
al's qualifications. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to 
rise  in  support  of  and  to  amplify  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  support 
the  principle  he  is  advocating,  that  we 
are  circumventing  the  committee  proc- 
ess by  advocating  a  nongermane  issue 
in  the  conference  report.  But,  the 
other  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  principles 
under  discussion  is  the  whole  issue  of 
public  health  experience. 

One  of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
is  the  issue  of  public  health  experi- 
ence. There  is  no  question  that  the 
nominee  from  Pennsylvania  has  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  clinical  expe- 
rience, but  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  came  before  our 
committee  to  testify  against  this  proc- 
ess in  selecting  him— an  unprecedent- 
ed action  in  their  over  50  years  of  his- 
tory, to  question  the  issue  of  appoint- 
ing a  Surgeon  General  who  had  no 
public  health  experience,  not  negating 
his  clinical  experience.  They  were  ad- 
vocating that  we  have  a  nominee  who 
either  is  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps,  that  we  so  not  waive  that;  or 
that  we  establish  criteria  for  public 
health  background. 

D  1300 

Public  health  is  a  separate  area  and 
specialty  of  medical  practice.  There 
are  even  residencies  in  public  health 
practice.  To  equate  the  fact  that  we 
need  an  expert  clinician  to  be  the 
Public  Health  Surgeon  General  is  to 
say  that  in  order  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  military  ex- 
perience and  management  experience 
do  not  count,  but  what  counts  is  being 
a  sharpshooter.  ' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  we  need 
is  someone  who  understands  the 
public  health  issues  of  this  country. 
Most  people  die  because  of  those 
things  related  to  public  health  issues, 
and  I  think  to  proceed  in  this  way 
makes  faulty  public  policy. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Ms.  MiKULSKi). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  my  coUeagues 
that  the  Senate  had  before  it  a  bill 
dealing  with  credit  cards,  and  at  that 
time  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
that  we  are  asked  to  have  our  confer- 
ees support  said  that  the  language  was 
not  controversial  or  technical,  and 
that  the  House  had  agreed  to  it.  That 
was   not   true.   The   House   had   not 


agreed  to  the  language,  it  was  not  non- 
technical, it  was  not  noncontroversial. 
It  was  not  heard  by  the  appropriate 
Senate  committee,  and  it  had  not  been 
heard  by  the  appropriate  House  com- 
mittee. It  does  not  deal  with  what  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  would  like 
to  deal  with  and  does  not  allow  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  Surgeon  General  over 
the  age  of  64  from  outside  the  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  the  Members, 
do  not  force  us  or  instruct  us  to  go 
along  with  such  a  flawed  amendment. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BiADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  if 
I  might. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  section  303  of  the  Cash  Discount 
Act  would  allow  the  appointment  as  a 
Surgeon  (3eneral  of  someone  over  the 
age  of  64  and  someone  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  Corps? 
In  other  words,  does  he  have  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  Corps? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swdt),  I  would  say 
that  the  present  candidate  has  two 
disabilities:  His  nonmembership  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Corps  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  beyond  the  specified 
age  for  retirement. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  Cash  Discount  Act  dealt 
only  with  the  age  question.  I  am  deal- 
ing only  with  the  age  question  here, 
because  to  do  otherwise  would  make 
my  motion  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  !ilr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BflADIGAN.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Because  there  was  a 
nongermane  amendment  in  the 
Senate,  because  it  is  flawed  in  at  least 
two  respects,  because  subsequent 
action  will  still  have  to  be  taken  by 
Congress  before  the  specific  appointee 
can  be  appointed  to  this  specific  office, 
before  Dr.  Koop  can  be  appointed,  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  better  to 
start  with  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
addresses  the  whole  issue. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  up  an- 
other piece  of  legislation  anyway.  Why 
could  this  not  be  done  in  a  much  more 
orderly  approach  in  one  bill  that 
would  deal  with  the  question  rather 
than  getting  into  this  problem  of 
having  to  accept  nongermane  amend- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Senate  that 
will  not  even  do  the  job  anyway? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  respond, 
we  would  do  half  of  the  job  in  this 
manner,  and  we  would  have  to  find  an- 


other way  to  do  the  other  half.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  opportimity  to  do  that 
might  present  itself. 

This  is  the  end  of  May.  We  are  near 
the  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  year. 
We  do  not  have  the  Surgeon  General 
yet  appointed.  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  willingness  on  the  part  of  any- 
body in  charge  of  the  scheduling  of 
legislation  before  the  subcommittees 
and  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
move  expeditiously  on  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proce- 
dure that  has  been  followed  here  is 
one  that  was  recommended  to  the 
people  who  were  interested  in  this 
issue  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
Congress,  and  we  have  accepted  their 
recommendations  and  have  proceeded 
to  move  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
suggested  we  move. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  Presi- 
dent's party  is  in  control  of  the  other 
body.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of 
anyone  in  the  House  that  a  member  of 
that  party.  No.  1.  stuck  a  nongermane 
amendment  on  this  bill.  No.  2,  did  not 
cover  the  right  things,  and.  No.  3. 
made  it  so  it  was  dysfunctional. 

Why  should  the  House  have  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  sloppy 
legislative  work  that  was  done  in  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  what  I 
have  said  before.  The  procedure  that 
has  been  followed  here  is  one  that  was 
recommended  to  us.  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed that  recommendation  and  will 
continue  to  follow  it.  We  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a  second  disability,  and 
we  will  have  to  find  some  way  to  ad- 
dress that.  But  we  think  that,  this 
being  nearly  the  end  of  Btoy.  it  is  time 
to  address  this  question  and  to  allow  a 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
to  be  appointed. 

There  is  pending  an  appointment  of 
an  outstanding  candidate,  perh^is  the 
most  outstanding  surgeon  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous to  hold  up  the  appointment  of 
such  an  outstanding  individual  while 
we  talk  atiout  the  niceties  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Madigam). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  op-ed  piece 
written  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia in  response  to  the  attack  made  on 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  in  a  WashingtiHi 
Post  editorial.  The  author  just  recent- 
ly received  a  form  letter  from  the  Post 
indicating  that  they  were  not  interest- 
ed in  publishing  his  response. 
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Trk  QxTALincATiONS  OP  D«.  C.  EvumT 

KOOF 

(By  Richairtl  D.  Wood)  ■ 
I  have  become  incremsingly  concerned,  and 
even  appalled  by  the  iU-informed  attacks  on 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  In  connection  with  the 
President's  request  to  the  Congress  that  he 
be  designated  Surgeon  General.  This  oppo- 
sition seems  to  stem  from  two  sources:  First, 
the  pro-abortion  forces  in  this  country  and. 
second,  some  members  of  the  public  health 
establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  let  me  say  that  as 
a  Board  member  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia  I  have  been  associated  with 
Dr.  Koop  for  the  past  thirty  years;  and  de- 
spite my  membership  In.  and  support  of. 
Planned  Parenthood,  Dr.  Koop  has  never 
pressed  his  point  of  view  on  me  or  any  other 
of  his  associates. 

With  regard  to  the  second.  It  would  be  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  have  someone  in  this 
position  whose  experience  and  achieve- 
ments In  the  field  of  public  health  and 
world  health  have  been  as  far  reaching  as 
his. 

Dr.  Koop's  knowledge  of  these  matters  is. 
Indeed,  world-wide  and  far  surpasses  that  of 
most  of  those  who  have  criticized  him. 

What  follows  is  representative,  but  no 
more  than  a  sampling  of  his  experience  and 
contributions.  My  purpose  in  bringing  it  to 
your  attention,  and  thereby  to  the  attention 
of  your  readers,  is  to  begin  to  spell  out  and 
illuminate  his  record  of  accomplishments, 
most  of  which  has  been  largely  Ignored  in 
the  public  press.  In  so  doing.  I  am  not  politi- 
cally motivated,  but  simply  hope  to  provide 
a  more  accurate  and  better  balanced  con- 
text for  judgment. 

Prom  1960  to  1980.  Dr.  Koop  was  vice 
president  for  four  terms  and  a  board 
member  of  MAP  International  a  relief 
agency  in  Wheaton.  Illinois.  MAP  Interna- 
tional started  out  providing  medicines  and 
material  for  doctors  working  in  Third  World 
countries.  Its  work  now  extends  to  efforts  in 
sanitation,  water  supply,  sewage  disposal 
and  famine  control. 

Dr.  Koop  has  chaired  the  MAP  Reader's 
Digest  International  Fellowship  Committee 
for  many  years  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  sending  some  750  medical  student  abroad 
to  visit  bushtype  hospitals  in  Third  World 
countries  for  a  minimum  of  10  weeks.  Some 
of  these  students  have  gone  on  to  special 
training  including  additional  time  in  schools 
of  public  health.  They  are  now  returning  to 
Third  World  countries  for  careers  in  inter- 
national medicine. 

In  I960.  Dr.  Koop  made  trips  to  Egypt. 
Ethiopia,  Kenya.  Uganda.  Tanzania.  Belgian 
Congo  (Zaire).  South  Africa,  Nigeria  and 
Ghana  to  acquaint  medical  missionaries  of 
American  and  other  origins  with  the  serv- 
ices of  MAP  International.  He  flew  from 
bush  hospital  to  bush  hospital  in  a  small 
plane  to  assess  the  people's  needs. 

In  1964.  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Dr. 
Koop  set  up  nine  hydration  stations  for 
treatment  during  an  epidemic  of  dysentery 
where  the  mortality  was  in  excess  of  70  per- 
cent. 

In  1905.  Dr.  Koop  visited  European  and 
Asian  fellows  who  had  been  previously 
trained  by  him  at  The  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia.  He  lectured  in  medical 
schools  and  operated  on  patients  at  teach- 
ing hospitals  in  Greece.  Iran.  Thailand,  the 
Philippines.  Taiwan.  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 


■Richard  D.  Wood  is  chalmun  of  ihe  Board  of 
Mmnacers  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia. 


Dr.  Koop  has  displayed  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  the  Tarascan  Indians  of  Southwest 
Mexico,  whose  want  for  medical  care  stimu- 
lated him  to  work  among  these  people  him- 
self, to  encourage  other  physicians  to  do  the 
same,  and  eventually  to  set  up  a  number  of 
dispensaries,  staffs  of  which  have  been 
trained  by  American  physician  volunteers. 

His  medical  work  on  behalf  of  pediatric 
populations  everywhere  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  many  countries  Including  France, 
which  presented  him  with  the  Legion  of 
Honor  last  June  and  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
which  last  week  sent  its  highest  decoration 
to  him.  The  late  President  Elsenhower  was 
the  last  American  to  be  so  honored  by  that 
city. 

Dr.  Koop's  work  has  been  the  essence  of 
public  health. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  I  must  respond  to  the  assertion 
made  that  the  appropriate  committee 
has  not  been  willing  to  consider  the 
legislation. 

We  asked  the  administration  wheth- 
er they  would  like  us  to  proceed  with 
this  bill  separately,  and  they  have  not 
responded  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
that. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  in  the 
other  body  the  Republican  Party  is  in 
control,  and  the  committee  of  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  other  body  has  not  held 
hearings  or  moved  legislation  to 
remedy  the  provision  in  the  law  that 
prevent  the  President  from  making 
the  appointment  he  wishes  to  make. 
We  asked  the  administration  to  coop- 
erate with  us  and  to  have  this  individ- 
ual appear  before  our  committee. 
They  refused.  Rather  than  cooperate 
with  us,  they  have  attached  a  nonger- 
mane  amendment  to  a  bill  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  have  to 
hide  from  us.  why  they  do  not  want  us 
to  consider  the  issue  in  committee  and 
in  an  appropriate  way,  and  why  they 
want  us  to  take  this  halfway  measure 
that  will  not  do  the  job  and  why  they 
now  ask  that  conferees  agree  to  some- 
thing that  is  inappropriate.  I  think 
that  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 

We  are  willing  to  work  on  this  thing 
and  solve  problems  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent make  an  appointment.  The 
Senate  will  have  confirmation  authori- 
ty: we  do  not  have  that  authority.  I  do 
not  expect  the  President  to  appoint 
someone  of  whom  I  would  wholeheart- 
edly approve.  It  is  his  right  to  make 
the  appointment,  not  mine.  However, 
it  is  up  to  the  Senate  then  to  confirm. 
This  particular  nominee  is  not  one 
about  whom  I  am  very  enthusiastic, 
but  it  is  not  my  job  to  be  enthusiastic 
or  not  enthusiastic  about  him.  My  job 
as  chairman  of  the  subconunittee  is  to 
try  to  work  on  legislation  that  would, 
in  an  appropriate  way,  address  the 
qualifications  of  the  Surgeon  General 
and  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service 


Corps.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  mandatory  retirement  for  the 
Surgeon  General  and  others  in  the 
Public  Health  Corps. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
that  I  intend  to  respond  to  the  points 
he  has  made,  but  in  the  interim  period 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Courteh). 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MADIGAN).  I  think,  very  frankly, 
that  the  issue  is  a  very,  very  important 
one.  Granted  that  we  are  attempting 
to  do  one-half  of  the  work  now,  but  I 
have  never  seen  this  body  refuse  to  do 
something  or  take  a  step  forward  be- 
cause the  entire  package  could  not  be 
accomplished  on  one  particular  day. 

The  simple  issue  here  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  waive  the  age  requirement 
for  one  individual  who  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  like  to  see 
appointed  to  an  extremely  important 
position.  Time  is  awasting  here.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  this  body  has  waived 
age  requirements.  We  have  done  it  for 
Admiral  Rickover,  and  I  understand 
we  have  done  it  a  number  of  times  for 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  simple  question  here  is.  Will  we 
go  along  with  the  President's  request 
on  waiving  an  age  requirement  with 
respect  to  an  outstanding  medical 
practitioner  in  the  United  States 
today?  I  see  no  complication.  I  think 
we  should  take  at  least  this  one  step 
forward  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
First,  let  me  offer  my  support  for  Dr. 
Koop  for  the  position  of  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. However.  I  am  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  pattern  of  debate.  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  emphasizing,  of  course,  his 
contunittee  jurisdiction. 

But  earlier  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  empha- 
sized the  same  claim  of  jurisdiction  for 
her  committee.  If  I  had  a  suspicious 
mind.  I  would  have  to  ask  if  this  em- 
phasis on  committee  jurisdiction  was 
not  in  fact  a  delaying  tactic.  But  not 
having  that  kind  of  a  suspicion.  I 
merely  raise  the  point,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  No. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan).  I  think  it  is 
fairly  clear  that  age  discrimination 
has  no  part  in  our  statutes,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  stricken,  as  we 
have  done  over  the  years. 

I  think,  second,  that  if  this  gentle- 
man, the  prospective  nominee  for  this 
post,  had  not  been  very  outspoken  in 
his  opposition  to  abortion,  probably 
we  would  not  be  here  today. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  having  brought  the  issue  up, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  to 
his  motion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  only,  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  certainly  I  un- 
derstand that  Civil  Service  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  Public  Health, 
and  that  it  is  in  someone  else's  juris- 
diction. I  was  just  trying  to  say  that 
from  my  perspective  it  appears  very, 
very  important  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  some  people  in  the 
agency  are  still  going  to  be  suffering 
from  age  discrimination,  and  that  is 
terribly  important. 

The  only  t>erson  this  amendment 
would  exempt  is  the  "guy  at  the  top," 
and  all  I  can  say  from  my  perspective 
is  that  certainly  this  darnages  morale 
in  other  agencies. 

I  do  not  claim  any  jurisdiction  over 
that.  I  am  only  saying  that  that  is 
something  this  body  should  be  very 
much  aware  of.  I  think  we  should  be 
dealing  with  age  discrimination  and 
how  it  affect"!  everyone,  rather  than 
with  special  legislation  for  one  person 
at  the  top. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  moving  the  previous  question,  I 
would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  some 
of  the  points  that  have  been  made. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
made  the  point  that  we  do  make  ex- 
ceptions, that  we  do  have  a  history  of 
making  exceptions  to  the  age  limita- 
tion, and  he  has  cited  several  instances 
where  that  has  been  done. 

But  if  Members  are  really  concerned 
about  moving  ahead  with  some  sort  of 
a  proposition  to  exempt  everyliody 
from  this  age  limitation,  then  let  me 
invite  those  Members  who  would  want 
to  do  that  to  get  up  and  make  a  second 
motion  to  Instruct  conferees.  I  would 
not  raise  a  point  of  order  against  that, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  support  it. 

With  respect  to  legislative  commit- 
tees having  the  ability  to  work  their 
will,  I  would  say  to  everybody  assem- 
bled in  the  House  that  a  bill  to  do 
what  everybody  is  talking  about  ought 
to  be  done  wjis  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  H-stde)  on 
April  7.  and  it  has  not  yet  been  the 


subject  even  of  a  hearing  in  any  legis- 
lative committee. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi)  that  the  American  Public 
Health  Service  has  somebody  that 
they  would  prefer  for  this  appoint- 
ment, let  me  simply  point  out  to  her 
that  the  American  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice does  not  appoint  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  trying  to  facilitate  a 
process  that  will  give  him  the  ability 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  H.R.  31  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
igan). 

The  motion  to  instruct  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    HOUSE 
FROM      THURSDAY,      MAY      21, 
1981,  TO  WEDNESDAY,  MAY   27. 
1981.    AND    ADJOURNMENT    OF 
THE     SENATE     FROM     THURS- 
DAY,       MAY        21,        1981,        TO 
MONDAY,  JUNE  1,  1981 
Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  138)  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  138 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(.the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1981, 
it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Wednesday.  May  27,  1981,  and  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  21. 
1981,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian on  Monday,  June  1,  1981. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  amending  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  This  bill  con- 
tains the  administration's  proposals  to 
restrain  growth  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  (GSL)  program  and  in  the 
Pell  grant  program  in  order  to  achieve 
the  savings  the  President  has  asked 
for  and  that  we  will  be  expected  to 
make  in  reconciliation. 


The  administration's  bill  would 
make  several  significant  changes  in 
the  student  assistance  programs  that 
are  designed  to  better  target  loans  to 
the  truly  needy  student  and  to  reaf- 
firm the  traditional  role  of  the  family. 
The  bill  achieves  this  by  limiting  guar- 
anteed student  loans  to  the  student's 
"remaining  need"  after  all  other  as- 
sistance and  family  contributions  have 
been  taken  into  consideration,  by 
asking  the  parents  to  contribute  more 
under  a  revised  formula  for  determin- 
ing expected  family  contribution— for 
the  Pell  grant  program— and  by  rais- 
ing the  interest  rate  paid  by  parents 
for  parent  loans. 

This  bill  also  would  require  a  contri- 
bution of  $750  in  self-help  from  the 
student,  before  any  assistance  is  of- 
fered, and  the  bill  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  interest  subsidy  (nirrently 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  student's  loan  while  he  or  she  is 
attending  school. 

I  believe  that  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  administration's  bill  de- 
serve thorough  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  I  consider  these  proposals, 
however,  to  be  but  one  among  many 
possibilities  to  achieve  the  required 
savings  in  the  GSL  and  Pell  grant  pro- 
grams. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation and  from  conversations  in  my 
office  and  at  home  in  Missouri.  I  have 
heard  from  students,  educators,  insti- 
tutions, large,  small,  private  and 
public,  and  from  the  lending  institu- 
tions regarding  the  administration's 
proposals.  I  think  everyone  will  agree 
that  we  must  take  action  to  curtail  the 
biu^eoning  growth  of  these  programs. 
While  I  fully  support  the  administra- 
tion in  this  goal,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  closely  scrutinize  each  proposal, 
including  this  one.  for  its  effect  upon 
these  very  complicated  and  far-reach- 
ing programs. 

I  have  been  examining  and  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  all  suggestions,  op- 
tions, and  proposals  very  carefully, 
and  am  certain  that  changes  can  be 
made  to  the  GSL  and  Pell  grant  pro- 
grams that  will  achieve  the  savings  re- 
quired by  the  reconciliation  process 
and  at  the  same  time  will  instire  that 
students  have  access  to  grant  and  loan 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  and  analysis  of 
the  administration's  bill: 
H.R. - 

A  bill  to  make  certain  amendments  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1981" 

See.  2.  (a)  Section  425(aKl)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act")  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
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bedonins  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tenoec 

The  Amount  of  any  loan  made  after  June 
30.  IMl  which  may  be  covered  by  Federal 
loan  insurance  under  this  part  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  student's  financial  need  for  the 
period  of  instruction  to  be  covered  by  the 
loan.  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"financial  need"  means  the  estimated  cost 
of  attendance  leas  estimated  f  inaivclal  assist- 
ance and  the  expected  family  contribution. 
The  eliciMe  institution  at  which  the  student 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or  at 
which  he  is  in  attendance  shall  determine 
the  student's  financial  need  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  482  of  this 
UUe." 

(b)  Section  428<bKlKA)  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  words  " au- 
thorises the  Insurance"  the  following: 
"limits  the  amount  of  any  loan  made  after 
June  30.  1981  to  the  student's  financial 
need,  as  defined  In  section  425(a)(1).  for  the 
period  of  instruction  to  be  covered  by  the 
loan  by  requiring  the  eligible  institution  at 
which  the  student  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment or  at  which  he  is  in  attendance  to 
determine  the  student's  financial  need  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  482 
of  this  UUe:". 

(c>  Section  439B  of  the  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  482(aKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  under  part  B". 

(e)  Section  428B(bX3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  'No"  and  inserting  in- 
stead the  following: 

"Any  loan  under  this  section  may  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  student's  expected 
family  contribution  in  the  determination  of 
need  under  this  title,  but  no". 

Sic.  3.  Section  428  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(a)  In  subsection  (aKlKA)  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following:  "prior 
to  July  1. 1981".  and 

<b)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  of  subsec- 
UoD  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  end  at  the  close  of 
June  30.  1981.".  and 

(c)  by  retJealing  subsection  (e). 

Sk.  4.  SecUon  428B  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (cKl)  by  inserting  before 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  shall  be  made  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  twenty  years". 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made 
after  June  30.  1981  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  set  by  the  lender  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  after  taking  into  consideration 
current  market  yields  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
comparable  maturity  plus  an  allowance  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Education.". 


<c)  in  subsection  (c)  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  special  allowances  shall  be  paid  to 
lenders  purstiant  to  section  438  of  this  part 
on  any  loans  made  under  this  section  after 
June  30.  1981." 

Sac.  5.  Section  428(c)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 


(a)  in  paragraph  (2)(D)  by  striking  out 
after  the  word  "thereof"  the  comma  and 
the  words:  "but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
for  subrogation  of  the  United  States  to 
rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary",  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


"(8)  Where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  de- 
termination that  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral fiscal  interest  so  requires,  a  guaranty 
agency  shall  assign  to  the  Secretary  any 
loan  for  which  the  Secretary  has  made  pay- 
ment under  a  guaranty  agreement  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection." 

Sac.  «.  (a)  SecUon  411(aH2HBKii>  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  No  basic  grant  under  this  subpart 
shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  attendance  at  the  Institution  at  which 
the  student  is  in  attendance  and  the  sum  of 
the  expected  family  contribution  for  the 
student  and  an  amount  of  expected  self- 
help  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  If  with 
respect  to  any  student,  it  is  determined  that 
the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  plus  the  ex- 
pected family  contribution  and  the  amount 
of  expected  self-help  for  that  student  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  attendance  for  that  year, 
the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  shall  be  re- 
duced until  the  combination  of  the  expected 
family  contribution,  expected  self-help  and 
the  amount  of  the  basic  grant  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  attendance  at  such  insti- 
tution." 

(b)  SecUon  413B(aM2KA>  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "insti- 
tution," the  following:  "less  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  expected  self-help  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  482(b)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  after 
the  word  "Federal"  the  comma  and  the 
words  "State  and  local",  and 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  In  determining  the  expected  family 
contribution  under  this  section  for  any  aca- 
demic year,  the  Secretary  may  set  an  assess- 
ment rate  or  a  series  of  assessment  rates  to 
be  applied  to  parental  discretionary 
in<»me." 

Sec.  8.  Section  482(d)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing words:  "as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

(b)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  for  a  student  engaged  in  a  program  of 
study  by  correspondence,  only  tuition  and 
fees  and  an  allowance,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  required  books  and  supplies 
and  travel  and  room  and  board  costs  in- 
curred specifically  in  fulfilling  a  required 
period  of  residential  training;" 

(c)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  for  a  student  enrolled  in  an  academic 
program  which  normally  includes  a  formal 
program  of  study  abroad,  an  allowance  for 
reasonable  costs  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary;". 

(d>  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(6)  for  a  student  with  dependent 
children,  an  allowance  for  child  care  ex- 
penses as  determined  by  the  Secretary:". 

(e)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(7)  for  a  handicapped  student,  an  allow- 
ance as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
those  expenses  related  to  the  handicap,  in- 
cluding special  services,  transportation, 
equipment,  and  supplies  that  are  reasonably 
Incurred  and  not  provided  for  by  other  as- 
sisting agencies.",  and 

(f)  in  subparagraphs  (A).  (C).  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  that  for  the  purposes  of 


subpart  1  of  part  A  this  allowance  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary". 

Skc.  9.  Section  489(a)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  the 
words  "In  addition,  an"  and  inserting  in- 
stead the  word  "An". 

Sk.  10.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  401(d>  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  'and  for  expenses  and  pay- 
ments of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
the  sale,  under  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Ass(x;iation  Charter  Act, 
of  participations  in  obligations  acquired 
under  this  section". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  this  Act  Is  enacted  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  subsecUons 
(c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  2.  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4,  and  section  6  shall  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1981.  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  3  and  section  9  shall  be 
effective  October  1,  1980. 

SEcnoH-BY-SKcrnoH  Analysis  op  thx  Bill 

Section  2.  Section  2  of  the  biU  would  limit 
guaranteed  student  loan  amounts  to  a  stu- 
dent's "remaining  need"— that  is,  education- 
al costs  minus  all  other  aid  and  expected 
family  contribution.  Section  2  would  further 
allow  the  family  to  meet  the  expected  con- 
tribution for  a  dependent  undergraduate 
student  through  a  parent  loan. 

Section  3.  Section  3  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  in-school.  grace,  deferment  and 
post-deferment,  period  interest  subsidy  on 
guaranteed  student  loans.  Section  3  would 
also  eliminate  institutional  administrative 
cost  allowances  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  and  parent  loan  program. 

Section  4.  Section  4  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  parent  borrowers  pay  interest  at  a 
rate  negotiated  with  the  lender  up  to  a  limit 
reflecting  the  yield  on  Treasury  securities 
of  comparable  maturities  plus  a  percentage 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
Section  4  would  also  change  the  statutory 
maximum  repayment  period  for  parent 
loans  from  10  to  20  years  and  would  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  special  allowance  for 
parent  loans. 

Section  5.  Section  5  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  require  a  guaranty 
agency  to  assign  to  the  Secretary  any  de- 
faulted loan  on  which  the  Secretary  has 
paid  a  reinsurance  claim  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines this  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Federal  fiscal  interest. 

Section  6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  a  students  grant  aid  under  sub- 
part 1  of  part  A  could  not  exceed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  student's  cost  of  attend- 
ance and  the  sum  of  the  student's  expected 
family  contribution  and  an  amount  of  ex- 
pected self-help  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  This  section  would  also  provide 
that  a  student  meet  a  self-help  requirement 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  amount  of 
grant  aid  under  subpart  2  of  pari  A. 

Section  7.  Section  7  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  deduction  for  SUte  and  local  taxes 
from  adjusted  family  income  for  purposes  of 
determining  a  student's  need  for  aid  under 
title  IV.  Section  7  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  determine  the  assessment  rate 
on  parental  discretionary  income. 

Section  8.  Section  8  of  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  determine  certain 
living  allowances  for  purposes  of  the  Pell 
Grant  program.  Section  8  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  determine  allow- 


ances for  books,  supplies,  transportation, 
room  and  board  costs  for  students  entaged 
in  a  correspondence  program,  the  costs  of 
study  abroad,  child  care  expenses,  and  the 
expenses  of  handicapped  students. 

Section  9.  SecUon  9  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate insUtuUonal  admlnlstraUve  allowances 
for  the  Pell  grant  program. 

Section  10.  Section  10  of  the  blU  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  funds  in  the  revolving 
account  of  the  college  housing  loan  program 
to  pay  participation  sales  insufficiencies  to 
the  Oovemment  NaUonal  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  NOT 
GOING  BROKE 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Vli.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
imalteraUy  opposed  to  President  Rea- 
gan's social  security  benefit  cuts. 

The  President  would  break  a  con- 
tract that  we  made  with  the  American 
workers  and  retirees  by  making  the 
first  major  benefit  cuts  in  the  history 
of  social  security. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a 
worker  who  retires  at  age  62  next  year 
would  lose  a  total  of  $50,821  over  the 
course  of  his  retirement.  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  retiring  in  1982 
instead  of  1981  should  be  penalized 
over  $50,000.  A  worker  who  is  59  now 
and  who  plans  to  retire  when  he  is  65 
would  lose  $8,300  in  benefit.  Taking 
into  account  the  reduction  in  spouses 
benefits,  a  couple  would  lose  over 
$12,000.  In  fact,  the  President's  pro- 
posals would  cut  total  benefits  over 
the  next  75  years  by  one-foiulh.  These 
cuts  would  destroy  everyone's  confi- 
dence in  the  social  security  system, 
and  I  cannot  support  them. 

The  changes  proposed  are  harsh,  in- 
equitable, and  go  far  beyond  what  is 
needed  to  overcame  the  short-term 
cash  flow  problems  of  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds.  To  me,  the  proposals 
seem  almost  ideological  in  nature— a 
first  step  in  dismantling  a  system  that 
Republicans  opposed  when  Franklin 
R(X)sevelt  began  it  46  years  ago. 

In  February,  the  President  pushed 
the  Congress  to  enact  some  smaller 
benefit  cuts  in  social  security — (nits  in 
death  benefits,  aid  to  dependent  stu- 
dents, and  cuts  in  the  minimum  bene- 
fit. At  that  time  he  pledged  that  the 
basic  retirement  benefits  would  not  be 
touched— that  they  were  part  of  a 
"social  safety  net"  that  should  not  be 
tampered  with. 

Well,  Just  3  months  later  he  has 
come  back  with  major  cuts  in  future 
retirement  benefits— cuts  that  are  nei- 
ther social,  provide  little  safety,  and 
put  a  big  hole  in  the  net  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  been  planning 
for  their  retirement  years.  I  oppose 
these  cuts. 

Furthermore,  the  President  and  his 
people  have  acted  irresponsibly  by 
hysterical    and    exaggerated    descrip- 


tions of  the  current  cash  flow  problem 
of  the  system.  They  are  trjring  to 
create  a  crisis,  play  upon  people's 
fears,  and  sweep  in  their  changes  by 
riding  the  wave  of  confusion  and  panic 
on  the  part  of  older  Americans.  Talk 
about  the  system  going  broke  or  being 
near  bankruptcy  does  not  contribute 
to  cairn,  deliberative  discussion  of 
social  seciurity. 

The  social  security  system  is  not 
going  broke.  The  system  operates  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  This  year's  pay- 
roll taxes  go  to  pay  this  year's  bene- 
fits. Just  as  they  always  have.  As  long 
as  those  taxes  are  collected,  the 
system  will  never  be  bankrupt. 

It  is  correct  that  next  year  the  taxes 
collected  into  the  trust  fund  will  fall  a 
little  short  of  the  expected  benefits. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but 
rather  of  the  e<»nomy:  High  inflation 
drives  up  benefits  while  high  unem- 
ployment results  in  fewer  taxes  col- 
lected. The  problem  is  not  in  the  idea 
or  structure  or  benefit  scale  of  the 
social  security  system.  The  problem  is 
the  economy.  Fix  the  economy  and 
you  have  fixed  s(x;ial  security. 

So,  what  do  we  do  about  the  short- 
fall next  year?  Current  economic  pro- 
jections foresee  an  $11  billion  shortfall 
over  a  2-  or  3-year  period,  with  a  sur- 
plus predicted  after  than  until  some- 
time in  the  next  century.  We  can 
make  up  that  short-term  cash  flow 
problem  by  borrowing  from  the  medi- 
care trust  fund  or  by  using  general 
revenue  funds  on  a  temporary  basis. 

There  is  also  a  long-term  problem, 
one  over  30  years  away,  that  we 
should  begin  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at.  But  drastic  cuts  for  next  year's  re- 
tirees is  not  required.  When  the  "baby 
boom"  population  bubble  reaches  re- 
tirement, sometime  after  the  year 
2010.  new  deficits  are  projected.  In  the 
years  to  come  Congress  should  take 
action  to  deal  with  that  problem,  but 
there  is  time  to  work  out  an  equitable, 
long  term,  and  gradual  solution.  We  do 
not  need  to  cut  the  benefits  of  some- 
one retiring  next  year. 

The  generation  that  paid  the  high- 
est taxes  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry 
should  not  now  be  told  that  their 
country  is  going  to  abandon  comnat- 
ments  made  to  them.  The  social  secu- 
rity sjrstem  is  an  intergenerational 
social  compact.  People  who  pay  taxes 
now  must  be  able  to  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  (x>mmitment  will  be 
kept  when  they  retire.  Tampering 
with  the  benefit  scale  now  in  place  will 
destroy  everyone's  (»nfiden<«  in  that 
social  contract. 

Older  Americans  now  retired,  as  well 
as  those  soon  to  retire,  have  worked 
hard  all  of  their  lives  to  make  this 
great  Nation  strong  and  rich.  They 
built  the  economic  base  that  now  pro- 
vides the  jobs,  the  standard  of  living, 
and  the  incomes  of  younger  workers. 
We  owe  them  the  right  to  count  on 
their  retirement  income  so  that  they 


can  live  with  peace  of  mind,  so  that 
they  can  live  in  comiort  and  dignity. 

In  the  long  term,  we  can  make  the 
social  security  system  healthy— includ- 
ing assuring  the  baby  boom  generation 
that  they  will  get  their  benefits— by 
making  the  American  economy 
healthy  and  growing  again.  Economic 
growth  based  upon  steadily  increasing 
productivity  will  produce  the  real 
income  ne<%8sary  to  pay  for  future 
social  security  benefits  without  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Social  security,  I  believe,  is  the  best 
Government  program  we  have.  I 
intend  to  make  sure  that  this  coimtry 
keeps  its  promise.  Social  security  is 
the  domestic  program  that  should  re- 
ceive our  highest  priority.  I  oppose 
President  Reagan's  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  social  security  benefits,  and  I 
will  fight  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
not  enacted. 


HOLOCAUST  MEMORIAL 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina).  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkppee)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  most  significant  occasion  which 
took  pl|u%  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  several  days  ago,  where 
the  President,  several  of  our  distin- 
guished (x>lleagues,  survivors  and  eye- 
witnesses of  the  Nazi  German  death 
camps  during  World  War  II  and  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Coimcil  met 
for  a  cei%mony  of  remembrance,  testi- 
mony, and  attoonition.  which,  in  all 
its  moving  poignancy,  spiritual  depth 
and  memory-laden  importance  I  shall 
never  forget. 

One  speech  of  the  many  that  were 
delivered  that  morning,  speeches  that 
eloquently  portrayed  the  reality  of 
millions  of  men.  women,  and  iiuiooent 
children  cruelly  (»ndemned  to  sense- 
less deaths  and  horrendous  suffering 
of  body  and  of  feelings— one  speech  so 
movingly,  accurately,  and  beautifully 
combined  the  reality  of  the  past  and 
the  dangers  of  our  future  as  human 
beings  on  this  frail  and  precious 
planet,  that  it  stands  out  as  a  land- 
mark of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  we 
shared  on  that  (xxasion  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
and  dedicated  to  the  future  of  human- 
ity everywhere. 

Elie  Wiesel.  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  US.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
delivered  his  remarks  from  the  heart 
and  departed  from  his  prepared 
speech  to  create  a  docimient  of  human 
pain,  of  love  for  freedom,  of  spiritual 
accomplishment  and  learning,  which 
in  its  beautiful  (»mposition  will  ring 
far  beyond  the  White  House  of  our 
Nation,  perhaps  to  touch  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men  across  far  shores  and 
far  centuries  to  come.  We  were  all 
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lifted  up  in  our  memory  and  under- 
standing of  an  event  of  awful  dimen- 
sion and  deliberate  human  cruelty  and 
of  such  abysmally  evil  human  inten- 
tions that  future  ages  will  not  forget 
what  happened  to  the  Jewish  people 
during  the  holocaust,  when  they  were 
persecuted,  gathered,  and  slain  be- 
cause of  their  humanity,  because  of 
their  ethnic  attributes,  their  religion 
and  other  petty,  trumped-up  ration- 
ales. There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
room,  when  Elle  Wiesel  spoke  in  a 
soft,  humble  fashion— spoke  in  words 
of  truth  only,  words  of  fact  we  all 
knew  through  our  eyes,  our  ears,  or 
from  our  friends  who  had  been  there, 
as  I  had  been  there  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  see  the  mangled,  emaciated, 
and  executed  bodies  of  Dachau,  he 
spoke  and  we  were  transported  in 
time,  into  the  past  and  then  into  the 
future  of  mankind,  which  may  well 
hinge  upon  a  realization  of  the  lessons 
of  the  holocaust.  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  the  chairman's  speech  as  he 
delivered  it  that  day  and  as  we  heard 
it  It  will  be  an  unforgettable  spiritual 
experience  for  all  who  read  it  as  it  will 
be  for  all  of  us  who  heard  it: 

RZKARKS  or  EUE  WlESKL.  CHAIRMAN  OF  U.S. 

Holocaust  Mxmorial  Council 

Chairman  Wusil:  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  honored 
Kuests,  friends:  about  sadness  later.  First 
acme  words  of  gratitude.  We  thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  for  Joining  us  and  for  participat- 
ing In  this  solemn  assembly  of  remem- 
brance. Your  presence  here  today.  Mr. 
President,  so  soon  after  the  senseless  attack 
upon  your  person  is  a  tribute  to  your  under- 
standing and  concern  for  human  values  and 
is  especially  meaningful  to  us.  We  all  know 
that  your  being  here,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a 
ceremonial  gesture,  but  an  expression  of 
your  sense  of  history  and  your  dream  of  a 
future  with  hope  and  dignity  for  the  Ameri- 
can nation  and  for  all  mankind. 

So.  we  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
thank  our  Pather  in  heaven  for  having 
spared  you.  (Applause.)  And  now  with  your 
permission.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  or  rather  to  share  with  you 
some  lines  written  first  by  an  old  Jewish 
poet  and  then  by  a  young  Jewish  poet.  The 
old  Jewish  poet  was  named  Leivich(?)  and 
he  wrote  in  Yiddish  which  was  the  language 
of  the  martyrs— the  language  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  those  days. 

It  reads:  (Read  in  Yiddish).  The  other 
poem  was  written  by  a  young  boy  in  There- 
slenstadt  named  Mottele  and  he  wrote  in 
that  ghetto  in  those  days  of  awe  and  fear 
and  sadness,  he  wrote  a  poem  that  reflects 
more  than  his  own  moods,  more  than  his 
own  fate,  and  I  quote,  "Prom  tomorrow  on  I 
shall  be  sad.  Prom  tomorrow  on,  not  today. 
What  Is  the  use  of  sadness,  tell  me?  Because 
these  evil  winds  begin  to  blow?  Why  should 
I  grieve  for  tomorrow  today?  Tomorrow 
may  be  good.  Tomorrow  the  sun  may  shine 
for  us  again.  We  shall  no  longer  need  to  be 
sad.  Prom  tomorrow  on  I  shall  be  sad.  Prom 
tomorrow  on.  not  today.  No.  today  I  will  be 
glad.  And  every  day.  no  matter  how  bitter  it 
may  l>e.  I  will  say  from  tomorrow  on  I  shall 
be  sad.  not  today." 

Mr.  President,  how  does  one  commemo- 
rate the  million  Motteles  and  Shioimeles 
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and  Leahies  and  Soreles?  How  does  one 
commemorate  six  million  victims  all 
deaoendants  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob?  What  words  does  one  use?  What 
metaphors  does  one  Invoke  to  describe  the 
brutal  and  unprecedented  extinctions  of  a 
world— thousands  and  thousands  of  flour- 
ishing Jewish  communities  survive  the  fury 
of  the  crusades,  the  hatred  of  pogrom,  the 
afflictions  of  wars  and  the  misery,  the 
shame,  the  despair  of  religious  and  social 
oppressions  only  to  be  swept  away  by  the 
Holocaust?  In  all  their  chronicles  and  testa- 
ments, memoirs  and  prayers,  litanies  and 
poems,  the  victims  stressed  one  single 
theme  over  and  over  again— remember,  re- 
member the  horror,  remember.  Bear  wit- 
ness. And  that  is  their  legacy  to  us,  the 
living. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  who'll  be 
asked.  "Why  remember  at  all?  Why  not 
allow  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead?  Is  it  not  in 
man's  nature  to  push  aside  memories  that 
hurt  and  disturb?"  The  more  cruel  the 
wound,  the  greater  the  effort  to  cover  it. 
The  more  horrifying  the  nightmare,  the 
more  powerful  the  desire  to  exorcise  it.  Why 
then  would  anyone  choose  to  cling  to  un- 
bearable recollections  of  emaciated  corpses 
or  violations  of  every  human  law?  Maybe  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  cope  with  the 
events.  Intellectually,  socially,  philosophi- 
cally, theologically.  Perhaps  we  never  will. 
The  more  we  know,  the  less  we  understand. 
All  we  can  do  Is  remember.  But  how  does 
one  remember?  How  does  one  remember 
and  communicate  an  event  filled  with  so 
much  fear  and  darkness  and  mystery  that  it 
negates  language  and  imagination?  Ausch- 
witz. Mr.  President,  and  since  history  marks 
it  with  the  burning  seal.  Our  century,  Mr. 
President,  may  well  be  remembered  not 
only  for  the  monuments  It  erected,  or  for 
the  astonishing  technological  advances  it 
made,  but  most  of  all  for  Treblinlui  and 
Majdanek,  Belsin  and  Ponar,  Auschwitz  and 
Buchenwald.  How  is  one  to  explain  what 
happened?  It  could  have  t>een  stopped  or  at 
least  slowed  down  at  various  stages.  One 
word,  one  statement,  one  move— it  was  not 
stopped.  Why  not? 

I  am  a  teacher,  Mr.  President.  And  my 
students,  young,  fervent,  compassionate 
American  students,  often  express  their  puz- 
zlement in  my  classroom— why  the  compla- 
cency? Why  the  tacit  acquiescence?  Why 
were  not  the  Hungarian  Jews,  for  example, 
warned  about  their  fate?  When  they  arrived 
in  Auschwitz  at  midnight  they  mistook  it 
for  a  peaceful  village.  Why  were  not  the 
railways  to  Blrkenau  bombed  by  either  the 
allies  or  the  Russians?  And  the  Russians 
were  so  close. 

The  calculated  viclousness  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  helplessness  of  the  doomed,  the 
passivity  of  the  bystander— all  these  lie 
beyond  our  comprehension— the  killers'  fas- 
cination with  death,  the  victims  with  hope, 
the  survivors'  testimony.  A  new  vocabulary 
needs  to  be  invented  to  describe  the  event. 
Can  you  imagine  the  silence  preceding  a  se- 
lection in  a  death  count?  The  feel  of  a  man 
who  suddenly  understands  that  he  is  the 
last  of  his  family— the  last  of  the  line? 
Imagine?  No.  no  one  can  imagine  that  Idng- 
dom.  Only  those  who  were  there  know  what 
it  meant  to  be  there— theirs  was  the  king- 
dom that  will  forever  remain  forbidden  and 
forbidding. 

And  yet.  and  yet,  we  must  tell  the  tale,  we 
must  bear  witness.  Not  to  do  so  would  mean 
to  render  meaningless  the  years  and  the 
lives  that  we.  those  of  us  who  survived,  re- 
ceived as  a  gift,  as  an  offering  to  be  shared 
and  redeemed. 


We  must  tell  the  tale.  Mr.  President,  and 
we  want  to  tell  It  not  to  divide  people  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  bring  them  together,  not 
to  Inflict  more  suffering  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  diminish  It.  not  to  humiliate 
anyone  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  teach  others 
to  humiliate  no  one.  This  is  why  we  bear 
witness,  Mr.  President  and  friends,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  dead.  It  is  too  late  for  the 
dead.  Not  even  for  our  own  sake.  It  may  be 
too  late  for  us  as  well. 

We  speak  for  mankind.  The  universality 
of  the  Jewish  tragedy  lies  In  its  uniqueness. 
Only  the  memory  of  what  was  done  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  through  it  to  others  can 
save  the  world  from  indifference  to  the  ulti- 
mate dangers  that  threaten  Its  very  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  survivors  have  not 
lost  their  sanity,  their  faith  in  God.  or  in 
man.  that  they  decided  to  build  on  ruins  in 
Israel  or  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  they  decided  to  choose  generosity  in- 
stead of  anger,  hope  instead  of  despair,  is  a 
mystery  even  to  us.  They  had  every  reason 
to  give  up  on  life  and  its  promise.  They  did 
not.  StUl  at  times,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
overcome  by  doubt  and  fear.  The  world  has 
not  learned  its  lesson.  Anti-semltic  groups 
spring  up  more  and  more  and  some  shame- 
lessly, viciously,  deny  that  the  Holocaust 
ever  occurred.  In  our  lifetime  fascist  groups 
increase  their  membership  and  parade  in 
the  streets.  Intolerance,  bigotry,  fanaticism, 
mass  executions  in  some  places,  mass  starva- 
tion in  others,  religious  wars,  quasi-medieval 
upheavals,  and  of  course,  ultimately,  the  nu- 
clear menace  and  our  Indifference  to  it. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

Though  Jewish,  profoundly  Jewish  in 
nature,  the  Holocaust  has  universal  implica- 
tions, and  I  believe,  we  believe,  that  the 
memory  of  what  was  done  may  shield  us  in 
the  future. 

Naturally,  other  nations  were  persecuted 
and  even  decimated  by  the  Nazis  and  their 
allies  and  their  collaborators,  and  we  honor 
their  memory.  But  the  Jewish  people  repre- 
sented a  different  target.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  being  t>ecame  a  crime.  Jews  were 
destined  for  annihilation  not  because  of 
what  they  said  or  proclaimed  or  did  or  pos- 
sessed or  created  or  destroyed,  but  l)ecause 
of  who  they  were. 

Is  that  why  we  survivors,  we  Jews,  we 
human  beings,  are  so  concerned?  And  is  that 
why  we  are  so  attached  to  a  land  where  so 
many  survivors  have  found  a  haven,  pride 
and  refuge  and  hope?  Please  understand  us. 
Mr.  President.  We  believe  that  the  subject 
of  the  Holocaust  must  remain  separate  from 
politics,  but  if  we  plead  so  passionately  for 
Israel's  right  not  only  to  be  secure  but  also 
to  feel  secure,  it  is  because  of  Israel's  night- 
mares which  are  also  our  nightmares. 

Israel  is  threatened  by  a  holy  war.  which 
means  total  war.  which  means  total  annihi- 
lation. Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that 
these  are  words,  words— yes,  words.  But  we 
are  a  generation  traumatized  by  experience. 
We  take  words  seriously.  The  very  idea  of 
another  Jewish  catastrophe  anywhere  in 
our  lifetime  is  quite  simply  unbearable  to 
us. 

Israel  must  never  feel  abandoned.  Israel 
must  never  feel  alone.  Israel  must  never  feel 
expendable.  Mr.  President.  We  plead  with 
you  because  it  is  the  dream  of  our  dreams. 
It  is  perhaps  the  pain  of  our  pain  but  the 
hope  of  our  hopes.  It's  an  ancient  nation  of 
4,000  years  that  should  not  tie  Judged  in  cat- 
egories of  one  day  or  one  L.cident.  Only,  in 
its  totality  can  we  understand  and  perceive 
and  love  Israel. 


We  must  believe  so  because  there  were 
times,  40  years  ago,  when  Jewish  conununi- 
ties  felt  abandoned  and  l>etrayed.  In  1943  on 
April  16th  the  gallant,  young  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  Morde- 
chal  Anieleuits  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  I 
quote,  "We  are  fighting.  We  shall  not  sur- 
render. But  as  our  last  days  are  approaching 
remember  that  we  have  Ijeen  betrayed." 
That  Lb  what  he  felt.  That  is  what  we  all 
felt.  They  were  betrayed  then.  To  forget 
them  now  would  mean  to  l>etray  them  aigain 
and  we  must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  the  Jewish  tradition.  Mr.  President, 
when  a  person  dies  we  appoint  him  or  her  as 
our  emissary  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  our 
behalf.  Could  it  be  that  they,  the  6  million 
Jews,  were  messengers?  But  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  friends,  whose  messengers  are  we? 

Thank  you.  (Applause.)* 


LIMITING  TERMS  OP 
CONGRESSMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  McCoixtm) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
realities  of  today's  political  world  and 
public  sentiment  demand  that  action 
t)e  taken  to  limit  the  terms  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  U.S.  Senate.  Joined  by  22 
of  my  colleagues  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  limit  House 
Memt>ers  to  six  2-year  terms  and 
Senate  Memliers  to  two  6-year  terms. 
This  proposal  is  a  companion  and 
identical  one  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 25  introduced  by  Senator  John 
Danforth  with  such  distinguished  co- 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  as  Senators  De- 
CoNciNi,    Wallop.    Hayakawa,   Garh, 

GOLDWATKR.    EXON,    KASSEBAUM,    HtTM- 

PHREY,  Simpson,  Durenberger.  and 
QuAVLE.  The  period  of  service  allowed 
under  the  limitation  would  begin  to 
run  for  the  term  commencing  after 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  for  all 
Members  regardless  of  the  number  of 
years  of  previous  service  so  that  no 
one  loses  a  seat  by  the  proposal. 

The  idea  of  limiting  terms  of  Con- 
gressmen is  not  new,  but  only  modem 
political  realities  have  made  its  enact- 
ment a  necessity  and  sparked  public 
and  congressional  interest.  The  earli- 
est proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  terms  was  introduced  in 
the  First  Congress  in  1789.  The  resolu- 
tion in  that  Congress  stipulated  that 
no  person  could  serve  more  than  6 
years  in  an  8-year  period.  Actually  the 
concept  predated  our  Constitution;  the 
Continental  Congress  adopted  a  pro- 
posal by  John  Dickinson  of  Delaware 
in  1777  limiting  delegates  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  serving  3 
years  in  any  6-year  period.  However, 
after  the  First  Congress  the  issue  of 
limiting  terms  lay  dormant  until  the 
mid-1940's.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  dormancy  was  the  tradition  in  the 
early  years  of  our  coimtry  to  serve 
only  two  terms  in  the  U.S.  House  and 


then  retire.  As  late  as  the  1840's.  40 
percent  to  50  percent  of  the  Congress 
left  office  at  each  election.  From  1860 
to  1920  the  average  length  of  service 
doubled  from  4  to  8  years.  By  1901. 
when  the  57th  Congress  convened,  for 
the  first  time  less  than  30  percent  of 
its  Members  were  freshmen.  In  1981, 
when  the  97th  Congress  convened, 
only  17  percent  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  were  freshmen. 

It  is  clear  that  service  in  Congress 
has  become  a  career  for  many,  which 
was  never  envisioned  by  our  Foiuiding 
Fathers.  In  the  early  days  Congress 
would  meet  for  2  months  a  year  or  so 
and  meeting  for  3  months  was  a  really 
big  year.  A  Congressman  was  a  citizen 
legislator  who  would  go  home  after  a 
session  and  spend  most  of  his  time 
running  his  business  or  practicing  law 
or  whatever.  In  modem  times  the 
sheer  size  and  volume  of  the  business 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  made 
service  in  Congress  a  full-time  job.  and 
many  who  have  come  to  Washington 
have  given  up  their  jobs  back  home 
and  with  each  passing  year  of  congres- 
sional service  are  more  reluctant  to  go 
back  home  and  reenter  the  job 
market.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  for  a 
great  many  is  to  stay  long  as  possible, 
and  they  have  been  very  successful  at 
that  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
since  World  War  II  93  percent  of  in- 
cumbents seeking  reelection  have  been 
returned  to  Congress. 

The  result  is  an  often  stagnant  and 
inefficient  Congress.  The  result  is 
many  long-term  legislators  who  have 
become  "Washingtonians"  who  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  touch  with  life  back 
home.  The  result  is  that  the  longer 
one  remains  in  Washington,  the  more 
likely  one  becomes  convinced  that  so- 
ciety's problems  can  or  should  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  result  is  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  more  interested  in  get- 
ting reelected  than  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  devoting 
the  time  necessary  to  excel  at  public 
policymaking. 

We  need  a  much  larger  turnover  in 
Congress  on  a  regular  basis  to  revital- 
ize representative  government,  bring- 
ing into  service  men  and  women  with 
more  diverse  bacltgrounds  who  have  a 
fresh  impression  of  what  it  is  like 
living  back  home  tmder  the  conditions 
created  in  large  measure  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  who  have  the 
"fire"  burning  in  them  to  motivate 
Congress  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
work.  Further,  if  terms  were  limited 
there  would  be  created  a  perception 
among  the  people  that  one  does  not 
have  to  be  in  Congress  for  many  years 
in  order  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  process,  and  imdoubtedly  more 
men  and  women  would  t>e  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  of  temporarily  leav- 
ing careers  in  businesses  and  profes- 
sions which  hold  the  promise  of  great 


financial  success  to  make  a  try  for 
Congress  and  the  total  number  of  high 
quality  candidates  and  the  level  of 
debate  of  the  issues  for  each  office 
would  improve. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  con- 
stant concern  of  most  Members  over 
reelection  causes  them  to  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate amoimt  of  time  fund- 
raising  and.  in  many  cases,  courting 
the  media. 

One  of  the  most  time-constmiing 
parts  of  the  reelection  camtnign  proc- 
ess for  Members  is  fundraising.  The 
cost  and  expense  of  nmning  cam- 
paigns in  the  era  of  electronic  media  is 
staggering.  To  offset  as  much  of  the 
cost  as  possible.  Members  tend  to 
court  both  the  print  and  electronic 
media  on  a  regular  basis  during  ses- 
sions of  Congress  in  hopes  of  gaining 
such  high  name  recognition  among 
the  voters  that  challengers  will  be  few 
and  far  between  and  unsuccessful. 
Certainly  the  public  needs  a  constant 
line  of  conununication  open  to  elective 
representatives  and  no  one  advocates 
restricting  this  interplay  in  the  print 
and  electronic  media.  However,  there 
needs  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  moti- 
vating factors  which  cause  too  many 
Congressmen  to  spend  too  much  time 
creating  opportunties  for  media  expo- 
sure, not  to  communicate  but  to  insu- 
late themselves  from  reelection  chal- 
lenges. 

Then  there  is  the  work  schedule  dic- 
tated largely  by  reelection  consider- 
ations which  affects  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  Congressman.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  Congressman  to  work 
until  9  or  10  o'clock  each  night,  board 
a  plane  on  Friday  to  go  back  to  the 
district  and  work  equally  as  hard 
meeting  with  groups  and  individuals 
throughout  the  district.  He  then  flies 
back  on  Monday  morning  expected  to 
be  fit  and  ready  for  a  serious  hearing 
or  the  other  important  business  of 
Congress.  The  workload  is  enormous 
compounded  with  the  relentless  pres- 
sure of  reelection  considerations.  This 
component  of  public  service  in  Con- 
gress does  not  make  for  a  very  effec- 
tive or  efficient  legislative  body.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  are  those 
Congressmen  who  have  been  in  office 
so  long  that  they  have  truly  insulated 
themselves  from  reelection  challenges 
and  only  occasionally  return  to  the 
district.  They  generally  take  legisla- 
tive business  seriously,  but  without 
the  needed  sense  of  urgency  and  with- 
out contact  with  the  fresh  ideas  that 
come  only  from  direct  contact  with 
the  people.  Both  extremes  are  bad  and 
both  extremes  are  what  dominate 
Congress  today. 

Now  none  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  do 
not  have  good,  talented  men  and 
women  presently  serving  in  Congress. 
We  do.  In  fact,  all  that  is  accom- 
plished, given  the  pressures  involved, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  exceptional  quality 
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of  those  serving  in   the  House  and  alternative  resolution  for  a  constitu-  So  I  think  that  is  another  thing  to 

Senate  as  a  whole.  But  the  system  is  tional      amendment      which      would  be  considered 

riddled  with  problems  that  most  Mem-  lengthen    the    terms   of   U.S.    House  Third  nobody  in  middle  ase  is  rain* 

bers  of  Coiwres  will  admit  privately.  Members  as  well  as  limit  terms.  I  have  to  run  for  Congress  if  you  are  in  for  12 

if   not   publicly,   which    are   in   large  my  personal  preferences  which  I  wiU  years  maximum,  because  when  you  are 

mMsure  derived   from  the  forces  at  discuss  upon  Introducing  the  second  a  youngster  and  you  are  out  of  coUeee 

?^;12rj°"  "Ifr    n"'^"  "^'  resolution  tomorrow,  but  my  overrid-  oryZ'^oTofX^^^^Sl^  ^Ve. 

2i^fl^^«  constantly     concerned  mg  concern  is  with  gaining  a  reason-  it  is  a  great  way  to  be  a  sUtesman.  or 

with  reelecUon  to  save  those  careers.  able  llmiUtion  on  terms  of  office  in  when  you  are  an  elderlv  retir^oer^n 

th?co^^'LTi!^"duT'Jj'Sa2  s°i;^"°Tf .^H  ^'^"^''^  '*"'  :!;ryr^:^i^:'^!SeV!^'^tri^e. 

evi<fenced    bv    the    now    io«i    naUiin    ^i  ^^i;    w      c       ,.        _...   .^      someone  in  middle  life  who  would  find 

5Sr;S?pSblic'*^^:ot'S}iev°e'?h£    gemieiSJ^yfeld^    ^^'^''-   "^  ''''    '^^'iZ^i'i'^^^'tV''  ~"^'"; 
duty    can    be    effecUvely    performed        Mr   M^OLLUM   I  will  yield  to  the    ^«»    n M  !^  **T  l^"^  the  prospect 

untU  term,  of  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep-     gentlemS^rr^  minoiT     "^  mi^iliS  i™'''                  ex-Congress- 
resenUUves    are    limited.    This    most        Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  I  thank  my  friend 

recent  Gallup  Poll  shows  that  by  an     for  a  very  succinct  sUtement.  I  want  D  1330 
overwhelming  margin  of  2  to   1   the    to  compliment  him  on  his  service  thus       o„„.™^„    ^..^ 
American  public   wante   to  limit  the    far  in  Congress.  I  think  he  is  one  of      £^"*^    "^  ^^1^    P*°P'^-    *' 
term,   of   DA   Senators   and    Repre-    the  most  ^S^  LTSgSt  SlSfoS    "n^  °i?,!rH[f?S!l ''"h  *' "*^ '^''^^ 

senUUves   to    12    years.   Support   for    to  this  body.   I   hope  in  disagreeing  ^^^wL'^T    ^""""l  *»^o  perhaps  have 

limiting  terms  began  of  develop  when    with  the  gentleman    he  .mdeSuuKte  ^^^^,'  JL  ° n^n^H ^*''^   ^"*^  t 

the  problem  was  fully  recognized  after    that  it  is  simply  that  I  share  som^  Payroll,  who  perhaps  have  paid  a  lot 

World  War  II  and  has  grown  every    what  of  a  dif fe?eit  Se"  pecUvT  °ni?h^  7^T '^'"^ '^".'T*''"^- ^• 

since  with  increasing  support  in  the        I  am  not  of  the  oldest^ple  here  in  *"?  the  gentleman  would  hteraUy  dis- 

poll.  and  with  more  resolutions  en-     terms  of  service.  I  am  in  my  seventh  frn!;!^*''Jtf*    *^T    '™"    running    by 

tered  in  Congress  and  the  support  of    year,  but  I  have  heard  these  thoughts  ^1^    '?T    '^^^^    '^"^    °»*^«    * 

at  least  two  Presidents;  Harry  Truman    expressed   from   time   to   time  and   I  ca^^o'    Congress     they    can    only 

and  Dwight  D.Eisenhower.                         frankly    and    very    respectfuUy    must  serve  for  10  years.  12  years,  whatever 

In  his  book.  "Waging  Peace."  Elsen-    suggest  that  there  are  some  problems  "*"'^         ,               .       ^ 

hower  wrote  that  each  person  serving    with  it.  Last,  saying  people  who  are  here  are 

under  term  limitation  "would  tend  to       The  gentleman  has  stressed  a  free  °"''  °^  touch  with  their  constituency, 

think  of  his  congressional  career  as  an    society.  He  has  said  the  price  of  a  free  *^  ""^  ^^  every  2  years.  That  constitu- 

important  and  exciting  interlude  in  his    society.   Now.    I   always   thought   the  ^"*^^  ^**  *  referendum  on  the  type  of 

life,  a  period  dedicated  to  the  entire    hallmark  of  a  free  society  would  be  PuIse-'te«Pin8    and    taking    that    the 

public  rather  than  as  a  way  of  making    the  permission  to  that  society  to  elect  Congressman  or  Congresswoman  takes 

a  Uving  or  making  a  career  of  exercls-    EJracula.   if   it  wishes,   elect  anybody  ^^^^  ^  years. 

ing  continuous  poUtical  power  •  •  •  that  it  chooses  to  represent  that  com-  ^  'o*"  myself.  I  go  home  virtually 
more  rapid  turnover  of  the  member-  munity  in  Congress.  every  weekend,  and  I  know  what  it 
ship  in  both  Houses  with  its  constant  Now.  it  may  be  that  that  person  is  takes  to  win.  I  know  how  to  serve  my 
infusion  of  new  blood  would  largely  unworthy  by  somebody  else's  stand-  People,  and  that  is  to  stay  in  touch 
eliminate  the  'career'  politician  in  ards.  It  may  be  that  person  is  a  crimi-  **'*^  them,  to  read  my  mail  and  to  re- 
Congress,  but  I  can  see  little  damage  nal.  Well,  we  then  have  the  power  spond  to  their  requests  and  their  in- 
that  would  result  from  such  a  change    under  the  Constitution  to  sit  in  judg-  terests. 

except  possibly  to  the  personal  ambi-  ment  on  the  crimiiuaity  of  those  So  I  think  that  can  apply  to  some- 
tions  of  particular  individuals."  He  people  that  are  sent  to  us  from  the  one  who  is  newly  in  Congress  or  some- 
went  on  to  say  that  "Experience  may  hustings,  from  this  free  America;  but  one  who  has  been  here  for  20  years, 
produce  greater  skill  in  political  ma-  if  the  district  is  satisfied  with  the  con-  But  I  think  the  bottom  line  is  let  the 
neuvering  in  the  legislative  process,  gressional  representation  that  it  has  American  people  decide.  It  is  easy  to 
but  does  not  necessarily  produce  been  getting  from  someone  who  ™n  for  this  office,  very  easy,  just  get 
better  statesmen."                                        indeed  may  be  Pericles,  rather  than  enough    signatures,    get    your    name 

The  price  of  a  free  society  is  the    Dracula.  that  ought  to  be  the  choice  around    and    run.    There   are    always 

eternal  vigilance  of  the  people.  The    of  that  district.  Congress  ought  not  to  People  who  want  to  knock  you  off  no 

people  have  spoken,  and  the  cavalier    impose  arbitrary  obstacles  to  people  matter  how  long  you  have  been  here, 

manner  with  which  the  issue  of  limit-    serving  in  public  office.  You  do  not  get  entrenched  because 

ing  terms  of  Congressmen  has  been        So  in  the  name  of  freedom,  it  seems  you  have  been  here  a  few  years.  You 

treated  for  the  most  part  in  past  Con-     to  me  odd  that  we  are  restricting  the  have  a  voting  record  that  is  subject  to 

gresses  is  directly  contrary  to  the  very    freedom  of  people  to  send  whomsoever  attack,    and    the    newcomer    has    no 

essence  of  liberty  and  representative    they  choose.  That  is  point  No.  1.  voting  record.  It  is  easy  to  attack  when 

government  upon  which  this  Nation       Second,  if  you  are  concerned  about  you  do  not  have  to  defend  anything, 

was  founded.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues    the  bureaucracy  running  government.  But  mostly,  if  the  gentleman  really 

tojoin  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring    then  a  great  way  to  entrench  them  is  believes   in   freedom,   then   trust   the 

about  the  debate  and  hearings  neces-     to  have  a  revolving  door  for  Congress-  American   people   to   make   a   choice 

sary  to  resolve  the  differences  among    men.  Let  them  come  in.  It  takes  you  10  that   is   the   best   for  them   in   their 

the  Members  and  the  people  and  meld    years  to  find  out  where  some  of  the  wisdom,  and  then  they  get  to  recall 

together  an  appropriate  constitutional    agencies  are  located,  not  to  say  where  their  mistake  every  2  years, 

amendment  that  limits  terms  of  Con-    the    subagencies    are    and    who    the  I  thank  the  gentleman.  There  is  a 

gresanen.  To  this  end  I  am  introduc-    movers  and  shakers  are;  so  if  you  want  lot  in  what  he  says  that  certainly  is 

mg  today  a  resolution  calling  for  a    to  entrench  the  bureaucracy  and  to  true,  but  I  think  the  other  side  of  the 

constitutional       amendment       which    continue  to  have  them  say  to  various  picture  is  worth  considering  as  weU  As 

would    limit    Members    of    the    U.S.     transient  politicians  who  come  and  go  one  in  middle  life  who  would  not  be 

Z^i!^,^w*^»^^  ^"^  *"•*  **^'°'     '"  Washington.  "Yes;  that  is  a  great  too  thriUed  at  this  if  I  had  to  find 

bers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  two  6-year    idea.  We  will  study  it.'  The  bureaucra-  myself  on  the  street  at  age  60  or  62  I 

terms.  Tomorrow  I  will  introduce  an    cy  is  forever.  like  to  think  we  make  a  contribution 


to  Congren.   too.  and  I  thaidc  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MoCOLLUM.  Before  yielding 
again.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde), 
who  so  eloquently  prewnted  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  I  recognize  there  is 
another  argument  to  the  position. 
Many  people  feel  you  have  to  be  up 
here  for  a  long  time,  as  the  gentleman 
indicated,  to  get  involved,  to  find  the 
bureaucracy,  and  find  your  way 
around.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

I  have  not  found  it  all  in  the  3  or  4 
months  I  have  been  here.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend I  have,  but  I  think  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time  it  can  be  done. 
Obviously  it  is  a  challenge  to  us  who 
are  freshmen  in  thi.  clan  and  we  are 
taking  it  on  readily. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  under  his  logic 
we  would  not  have  limited  the  terms 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  MC3COLLDM.  I  will  yield  In  a 
moment.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  who  are  in  Con- 
gress are  needed  to  be  here  in  response 
to  the  American  public  as  much  as 
possible.  What  happens  with  us  in 
Congress  though  is  we  have  become 
insulated  from  that,  as  I  explained  in 
my  initial  statement.  In  fact,  it  is  all 
too  easy  for  those  who  have  the 
powers  of  incumbency  to  get  reelected, 
to  do  the  essential  constituency  service 
and  to  do  those  things  that  are.  in 
fact,  very  much  perceived  to  l>e  taking 
on  the  appearance  of  doing  the  job. 
Therefore,  the  public  tends  to  reelect 
without  taking  notice  of  the  votes 
here  and  the  competition  is  limited. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  very  limit  on 
competition,  the  fact  that  many  busi- 
nessmen do  not  leave,  is  precisely  for 
the  opposite  reason  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  pointed  out.  They  would 
leave  office  in  middle  life,  and  inter- 
rupt their  businesses,  to  come  to 
Washington  for  a  short  period  of  time 
if  they  believed  that  this  seniority 
system  would  allow  them  in  a  short 
period  of  time  to  make  a  significant 
contribution,  and  then  return  to  those 
businesses  at  home.  It  is  the  very  fact 
that  these  people  are  coming  here 
today,  you  and  I  and  others,  and 
making  careers  out  of  it.  and  being 
here  a  long  time  that  discourages  the 
middle-aged  person  from  coming  to 
Washington  in  the  first  place. 

I  respectfully  dissent  from  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  gentleman  frcHn 
Illinois.  However,  I  wish  to  make  one 
last  comment.  I  recognize,  as  I  did  in 
my  statement,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  fine  and  outstanding  individuals 
in  this  body.  In  fact.  I  would  venture 
to  say  the  vast  majority  are.  and  the 
vast  majority  are  well  intended  and 
well-being,  and  we  would  indeed  in  the 
process  of  limiting  terms  lose  some  of 
those   good   individuals.  But  I   think 


that  the  balance,  on  the  one  side,  in 
favor  of  the  improvement  by  limiting 
terms  is  far  outweighing  the  losses  on 
the  other  side,  and  that  is  the  great 
debate  of  the  issue. 

I  wiU  yield  back  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  not  like  to  breach 
the  House  rules  by  naming  names,  but 
I  would  just  name  George  IiAahon  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  24  years.  I  guess 
he  was  chairman  and  served  here  in 
this  body  for  30  years.  A  man  like  that 
is  rare,  and  the  country  should  not 
have  been  deprived  of  his  services,  his 
abilities,  and  his  talents  by  an  arbi- 
trary limit  on  the  time  he  could  serve. 

I  oppose  the  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Last,  I  hope  my  friend  will  leam  in 
due  course  to  share  with  me  an  in- 
creasing trust  in  the  judgment  of  the 
electorate.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 

JOHXSTOH). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  re- 
luctant as  I  am  to  admit  to  being  one 
of  those  denominated  as  middle  age,  I 
will  respectfully  dissent  from  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Illinois'  re- 
marks concerning  the  prospect  of 
having  people  of  middle  age  come  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause I  embarked  recently  on  that 
career  with  the  deliberate  intent  of  re- 
turning within  a  decade  to  my  district 
in  order  to  find  out  what  life  was  like 
living  under  the  laws  that  I  came  up 
here  to  pass. 

I  notice  one  thing  about  the  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  has  exempted 
itself  from  any  number  of  regulations 
and  laws  that  it  imposes  on  business 
and  those  of  us  not  so  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  be  serving  up  here.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  exemptions  from 
the  Equal  Emplojmient  Opportunity 
Commission  rules  and  other  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  those  outside  there 
in  the  real  world. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  we  have  also  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  being  exempt 
from  most  economic  reality  because 
the  American  people  are  becoming 
aware  that  we  have  absolutely  infla- 
tionary-proof pensions,  that  our  com- 
pany never  goes  broke.  Regardless  of 
what  we  do.  our  capacity  to  raid  the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  taxpayer 
assures  that  we  are  going  to  get  our 
paycheck  at  the  end  of  the  month,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  economy  may 
become. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  an  opportunity 
to  go  out  and  inspect  that  which  we 
have  wrought  every  12  years,  and  I 
would  personally  be  amenable  to  the 
idea  that  having  gone  out.  having 
served  12  years  and  then  gone  out  and 
lived  in  the  real  world  for  a  couple  of 


years,  the  opportunity  to  return  with 
some  experience  in  the  real  world 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  Uiis 
body.  But  the  opportunity  to  go  out 
on  an  iiuvection  tour  and  live  under 
the  laws  that  we  have  passed  would 
probably  be  beneficial  to  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Mahon.  who  was  granted  some 
very  lauditory  remarks  by  a  previous 
speaker,  may  have  served  this  country 
well  as  chairman  of  the  ^propri- 
ations  Committee,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  Congress  finds  itself 
indebted  to  the  tune  of  almost  $1  tril- 
lion thanks  to  the  appropriations 
passed  by  Mr.  Mahon's  Appropriatimis 
Committee  over  the  past  few  decades. 
We  do  not  like  it  and  the  American 
people  do  not  like  it.  While  they  can 
be  fooled  and  they  can  be  led  astray 
by  the  large  amounts  of  money  grant- 
ed incumbents  by  PAC's  and  oth«8. 
the  fact  remains  incumbency  is  a  for- 
midable wei4>on  against  any  nonin- 
cumbent.  and  it  has  been  used  to 
retain  power.  The  founders  of  this 
country  thought  about  citizen  legisla- 
tors. The  idea  of  a  career  Congress- 
man never  crossed  their  minds.  They 
came  from  their  farms,  their  factories, 
their  law  practices,  or  whatever  to 
work  on  behalf  of  this  country  for  a 
few  months  every  2  years. 

We  have  turned  it  into  a  career.  As  a 
consequence,  we  now  have  a  cast  of 
career  politicians  rather  than  those 
who  set  about  to  serve  their  country. 

Frankly,  one  of  the  dumbest  moves  I 
believe  we  ever  made  was  when  we  put 
the  limits  on  outside  income  and.  in 
effect,  made  every  one  of  us  depend- 
ent on  being  a  Congressman  rather 
than  working  for  a  real  living.  But  my 
predecessors  saw  fit  to  do  so.  and  I 
must  suffer  the  consequences. 

But  may  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  idea  of  a  citizen  legislator  is  the 
best  idea  this  coimtry  ever  had. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  3^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walkeb).     

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  would  like  to  be 
among  those  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman for  raising  this  topic  I  think 
many  of  us  might  have  some  different 
ideas  about  how  to  go  about  the  limi- 
tation. I  believe  the  gentleman  think. 
Members'  terms  should  be  extended  to 
4  years  and  that  we  ought  to  have  4- 
year  terms;  am  I  correct? 

BCr.  McCOLLUM.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  but  this  amendment  does  not 
do  that.  I  want  to  see  the  debate  and  I 
like  this  amendment  and  I  will  accept 
it  if  it  is  preferred  by  the  necessary 
majority  and  passed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  thaL  So 
essentially  what  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  is  offering  would  do  is  give 
us  six   2-year   terms   under   the   ap- 
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proach  the  gentleman  has  suggested.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  idea.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  things  that 
may  have  gone  wrong  in  the  legislative 
process  is  that  we  have  made  this  into 
a  lone-term  career  for  people.  Now  a 
career  in  the  Congress  can  be  a  very 
heady  kind  of  thing.  I  am  not  certain 
it  is  what  we  envisioned  in  the  Consti- 
tution, however. 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  consider 
seriously  some  of  the  remarks  the  gen- 
tleman has  made.  I  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Congress  a  while  back  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  it  published. 
One  of  the  things  I  found  was  during 
the  19th  century  very  few  Members  of 
Congress  served  more  than  two  terms. 
Some  of  them  served  one  term,  but 
very  few  served  more  than  two.  They 
really  believed  that  they  were  coming 
to  Washington  to  perform  a  public 
service.  I  think  maybe  that  is  the  way 
we  ought  to  be  approaching  congres- 
sional life  today. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  the  proposition  put  forth  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  here  a  few 
moments  ago  in  which  he  said  that  we 
would  lose  to  public  service  men  of 
great  capability.  I  think  there  is  some 
danger  of  that  in  this  proposal.  But  I 
also  think  that  we  should  take  a  look 
at  what  might  happen  to  some  of 
those  men  of  great  capability  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  were  adopted. 

If  you  had  people  of  great  capabili- 
ty. Instead  of  ensconcing  themselves  in 
a  safe  House  set  for  30  or  40  years, 
they  would  know  that  there  was  a 
limit  of  time,  and  that  would  not  pre- 
vent them  after  the  12-year  period,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment correctly,  from  running  for  the 
UjS.  Senate,  for  instance,  and  deciding 
to  spend  another  12  years  in  Congress 
in  the  other  body.  It  would  also  not 
prevent  anybody  from  going  back  and 
running  for  Governor  in  their  State  or 
perhaps  running  for  a  local  office.  I 
found  in  writing  the  history  an  awful 
lot  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
served  in  those  early  days  went  back 
and  ran  for  a  county  office  or  for  a 
State  office  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  apply  at  the  local  level  some  of  the 
very  laws  they  tuul  enacted  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  In  other  words,  we  would 
utilize  the  public  service  in  the  Con- 
gress for  other  public  service  purposes 
for  many  Members  who  would  serve 
here. 

I  think  that  would  add  an  awful  lot 
to  the  body  politics  to  have  people 
who  have  served  in  Congress  contrib- 
uting in  other  ways  to  the  public  serv- 
ice over  a  period  of  time.  The  limita- 
tion is  something  which  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  communications  system, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  "perks" 
that  Congress  has  voted  itself.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  we  should  now 
turn  arouind  and  assure  that  public 
service  does  reflect  the  real  intent  of 


the  Constitution,  and  that  is  a  limited 
kind  of  service. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  forth  the  language. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 

LOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  from  Florida  for 
taking  this  time  today  to  discuss  this 
important  constitutional  issue.  I  think 
we  have  needed  to  talk  about  it.  and  to 
think  about  it,  and  to  move  ahead 
with  it  for  some  time. 

I  think,  as  has  already  been  stated 
more  capably  than  I  can  do,  our 
Pounding  Fathers  had  no  idea  that 
people  would  make  long  careers  for- 
ever and  ever  out  of  this  people's 
body.  I  think  the  gentleman's  idea  is  a 
good  one.  I  think  the  time  has  come, 
and  I  just  hope  the  gentleman  can  get 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Rodsselot) 
allow  me  to  add  his  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  to  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  will  be  fine. 
Please  do  it  right  here  and  now  in 
front  of  everybody. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First  of  all,  I,  too,  think  that  it  is 
worthwhile  always  to  discuss  issues  of 
this  nature,  and  I  think  it  is  even  more 
interesting  to  discuss  them  when  we 
all  recognize  the  little  likelihood  of 
anything  every  happening  with  this 
kind  of  discussion.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  from  my  friend  from  California 
(Mr.  RoossELOT)  who  has  just  volun- 
teered, as  I  gathered,  to  retire  from 
the  Congress  because  I  think  his  12 
years  are  up.  He  can  do  that,  obvious- 
ly, as  any  Member  can  at  any  time.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  us. 
frankly,  because  I  have  always  en- 
joyed listening  to  the  gentleman  In 
debate. 

However,  I  think  if  we  take  the  road 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  one.  we 
are  doing  the  people  out  of  what  is  a 
very  basic  freedom  in  this  country, 
which  is  a  freedom  of  choice,  of  choos- 
ing who  should  be  their  elective  repre- 
sentative. Second,  I  find  difficulty  in 
the  belief  that  at  the  end  of  whether 
it  is  12  years  or  10  years  or  whatever 
the  year  period,  we  think  that  people 
ought  to  be  in  this  body  that  it  would 
probably  be  the  only  business  and  in- 
dustry—and we  are  a  business  here  be- 
cause we  are  handling  the  people's 
business— in  the  world  that  I  can  think 
of  that  this  would  happen. 

Now  there  are  things  that  force 
people  out  of  the  sports  field  when 
they  have  served   10  or   12  years;  if 


they  no  longer  can  perform  and  do  the 
job,  they  have  to  get  out. 
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But  you  take  doctors,  for  instance, 
you  take  lawyers.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  where  you  have  people  who 
are  at  the  top  in  their  fields  where  you 
would  ask  them  at  the  end  of  12  years 
or  20  years  to  give  up  their  profession 
of  practicing  medicine  or  law.  One  of 
the  great  eye  doctors  in  New  York  was 
a  man  in  his  middle  seventies  and  still 
practicing  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
sought  after  people  to  deal  with. 
Nobody  said,  you  have  been  doing  it 
for  20  years. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  as  Members 
of  Congress  we  are  part  of  a  wonderful 
profession.  We  are  hopefully  skilled  in 
it  and  we  should  get  reelected.  It  is  an 
interesting  discussion,  but  I  hope  it  is 
just  a  discussion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

I  may  take  up  the  suggestion  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser),  and  run  for  the 
other  body.  Maybe  it  is  time  I  move 
on. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  we  already  limit  the 
term  of  the  service  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  limita- 
tion which  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  could  also  comply  with  and  not 
feel  they  are  being  put  upon  by  having 
a  special  law  apply  to  them  which  ap- 
plies to  no  other  form  of  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  government  in  the  country. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  have  their  terms  limited,  I  do 
not  see  why  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  should  not 
also  have  their  terms  limited. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  curious.  What 
does  the  gentleman  think  happens  to 
the  Member  of  Congress  if  he  has 
served  six  terms?  Is  that  bad?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  is  so 
bad  if  the  people  he  represents  are 
willing  to  reelect  him. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  Member  then  goes 
back  to  his  constituency  and  finds  out. 
Under  the  present  system  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  incumbents  are  reelected, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  machin- 
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ery  of  Congress  that  reelects  those  in- 
cumbents as  much  as  the  people's 
voting. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  90  to  95  percent? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  This  last  election  was 
90  to  95  percent? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Yes;  that  is  correct 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOU.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  McCol- 
lum)  for  spending  so  much  time  on  all 
of  the  research  he  has  done.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Gregg)  that  it  is  90  to  95 
percent  of  the  time  that  inciunbents 
are  reelected.  As  you  know,  we  who 
are  incumbents  have  tremendous  ad- 
vantages over  challengers.  Having 
been  a  challenger  three  different 
times  rurming  against  an  incumbent,  I 
realize  how  difficult  it  is.  It  may  not 
be  that  we  should  limit  the  term  to  12 
years;  perhaps  it  should  be  18  years; 
but  the  concept  is  a  good  idea.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  ought  to  be  the 
final  resting  place  for  anyone.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  running 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York  or 
running  for  the  general  assembly  in 
the  State  legislature,  or  any  place  else. 
We  think  up  and  out  is  not  necessarily 
a  bad  out. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  all  the  work  he  has  done 
on  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  year  I  Joined 
as  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 167.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  change  the  terms  of  office  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  idea  is  not  new. 
What  is  new  is  the  growing  public  sup- 
port for  this  concept,  support  which  I 
noticed  during  my  recent  campaign  in 
Virginia's  10th  District.  I  favor  limit- 
ing terms  of  congressional  service  to 
12  years.  Specifically,  no  person  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  two  times  would  be 
eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to 
the  Senate.  No  person  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  six  times 
would  be  eligible  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
make  certain  that  legislators  who 
come  to  Washington  understand  that 
their  tenure  here  is  limited— that  how- 
ever adept  a  politician  they  may  be. 
and  however  skillful  they  may  be  in 
pleasing  special  interest  groups,  they 
will  not  be  here  forever. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a 
return  to  the  citizen  legislator.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution based  their  idea  of  elected 
service  on  people  like  themselves. 
They  earned  their  living  in  the  private 
sector,  and  gave  of  their  own  time  for 
limited  periods  of  the  year  in  elected 


ass^nblles.  They  did  not  plan  on 
people  being  able  to  make  a  living 
from  political  office  alone. 

E^rery  Member  of  Congress  who 
votes  for  a  law  should  later  be  re- 
quired to  go  back  into  private  life  and 
endeavor  to  make  a  living  under  the 
laws  which  they  helped  enact.  When 
that  time  comes,  I  believe  we  will  have 
much  more  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  effect  that  the  application  of 
such  laws  will  have  than  is  the  case  at 
present. 

I  am  committed  to  returning  control 
of  the  Congress  to  the  people  who 
elected  us.  Limiting  congressional 
terms  in  office  would  be  a  positive  step 
in  the  direction  of  more  accountability 
to  those  who  elected  us  to  serve  in 
their  best  interests. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding.  I  want  to  express  dis- 
appointment that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  injected  into 
the  argument  the  idea  that  anybody 
who  proposes  this  ought  to  live  up  to 
it  themselves,  because  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  well  that  kind 
of  argvuient  is  exactly  what  stalls  this 
kind  of  proposal  for  moving  in  the 
Congress  around  here. 

Of  course,  you  are  just  beginning  to 
get  the  kind  of  seniority  that  you  need 
to  have  some  clout  around  the  Con- 
gress for  your  constituents  when  you 
arrive  at  10  or  12  years.  To  hold  fast  to 
that  kind  of  standard  means  that  they 
would  then  deprive  their  constituents 
under  the  present  system  of  that  se- 
niority that  they  have  gained.  Howev- 
er, If  you  went  to  this  system,  if  you 
went  to  a  system  of  saying  that  you 
had  a  12-year  limitation  people  would 
pick  up  that  clout  a  lot  earlier  in  their 
congressional  careers,  and  you  would 
have  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
system  operating. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  maybe  some 
of  us  who  propose  this  ought  to  make 
that  sacrifice  somewhere  along  the 
line  and  ought  to  say  I  have  arrived  at 
10  or  12  years.  But  you  do  not  do  it 
without  denying  to  your  constituents 
something  as  well,  because  the  present 
system  does  not  operate  that  way.  You 
have  the  only  people  who  do  stick 
around  here  for  20  or  30  years,  and 
they  hold  the  power,  which  is  taken 
away  from  people  who  want  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  system. 

So  I  was  disappointed  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser)  talking  about  maintaining  the 
status  quo  attitude  simply  because 
that  would  preserve  a  lot  of  people 
around  here,  some  of  whom  should 
not  stay  around  and  are  being  protect- 
ed by  the  incumbents. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  As  I  listen  to  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  am  not  tnrlng  to 
protect  anybody  around  here.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  the  people  are  the 
ones  who  will  remove  people  around 
here.  If  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
the  constituency  is  not  smart  enough 
to  see  through  whatever  it  is  he  fig- 
ures that  the  older  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  doing,  I  do  not  quite  agree 
with  that.  But  I  do  think  when  we  talk 
about  doing  what  he  says— and  he  says 
that  would  be  a  disadvantage— I  think 
if  he  sincerely  believes  this.  I  put  it 
much  in  the  category  of  pay  raises. 

The  gentleman  has  been  here  for  a 
number  of  years  when  we  have  had 
the  battle  of  t>ay  raises,  and  during  a 
pay  raise  discussion  there  is  always  a 
tremendous  amount  of  outpouring  of 
why  we  should  not  have  a  pay  raise, 
with  all  of  the  problems  that  are  in- 
volved, not  just  this  year  but  other 
years.  The  interesting  thing  to  me  is 
always  when  that  pay  raise  is  voted, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  and  that  is 
all.  every  Member  who  said  it  was  such 
a  terrible  thing  to  do  to  the  public 
kept  all  that  money  when  they  could 
have  given  it  back  to  the  Treasiuy, 
just  as  anybody  else  could  have. 

I  am  arguing  if  people  want  not  to 
have  a  pay  raise  and  if  the  Congress 
should  vote  for  one.  I  think  those 
people  in  good  conscience  should 
return  the  money.  The  same  thing  is 
true  on  this.  If  a  Member  truly  feels 
he  is  no  longer  serving  and  represent- 
ing the  people,  even  though  he  man- 
ages to  get  reelected,  I  think  he  ought 
to  get  out. 

As  a  final  shot  on  this  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker),  who  suggested  running  for 
the  Senate.  I  have  already  done  that, 
but  I  decided  to  come  back  here.  I  just 
think  you  have  got  to  give  the  people 
out  there  the  option,  and  if  people  are 
not  good  here  in  performing,  they  are 
not  going  to  carry  on. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say.  first  of 
all,  to  the  gentleman  who  used  the 
analogy  of  the  pay  raise,  I  guess  what 
I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
live  by  the  law  of  the  land,  regardless 
of  what  the  law  of  the  land  is.  I  think 
that  is  what  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  against  a  pay  raise 
should  do.  I  am  saying  the  same  thing 
here.  I  think  if  you  limit  terms,  you 
change  the  direction  of  Congress,  and 
everybody  ought  to  abide  by  that.  If 
the  law  of  the  land  is  what  it  is  now, 
putting  a  premium  on  seniority.  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  change  it 
often,  and  their  constituents  ought  to 
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have  the  opportunity  to  utilise  that 
system. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here, 
though,  is  whether  the  system  is  right, 
whether  or  not  the  people  are  really 
getting  the  kind  of  Government  they 
deserve  as  long  as  inciunbency  warps 
the  process,  and  that  is  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Pkysxr) 
ignores  in  his  argimient— the  fact  -that 
people  are  not  really  given  a  real 
choice  as  long  as  you  have  incimibency 
operating  in  favor  of  those  of  us  who 
happen  to  be  here,  who  have  tremen- 
dous staff  salaries,  who  have  tremen- 
dous allowances  sjid  all  of  these  things 
going  for  us. 

Tou  have  the  frank.  You  have  all  of 
these  many  things.  And  when  you 
have  those  kinds  of  advantages  that 
the  challenger  does  not  possess,  you 
are  skewing  the  process  in  your  favor, 
as  shown  by  the  statistics  recorded 
here,  which  are  absolutely  accurate, 
that  incumbents  invariably  get  reelect- 
ed.         

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Petser)  knows 
perfectly  well  what  is  going  on.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  people  objected 
on  the  floor  to  a  raise  granted  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  the  same  Con- 
gress in  which  it  was  taken  up,  and  by 
a  nonrecord  vote.  Those  of  us  who  did 
object  and  who  tried  to  say  to  the 
Treasury,  we  will  not  accept  it  learned 
how  difficult  it  is. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  did  not 
object  and  did  not  try.  but  some  Mem- 
bers did,  and  it  is  not  easy.  You  cannot 
say  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  want  that  raise:  it  is  il- 
legal. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  to  talk 
about  a  raise  in  the  Congress  in  which 
you  voted,  you  cannot  get  it  moved  out 
of  committee.  They  will  not  even  hear 
the  biU. 

We  ought  not  to  talk  about  any 
benefits,  whether  wage,  fringe,  or  any- 
thing else,  in  the  same  Congress  it  is 
voted.  Most  unions  hold  it  to  be  illegal. 

Wayne  Hays  is  gone,  but  the 
memory  lingers  on.  and  that  is  what  is 
happening  down  here. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenuui  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
McCoLLUM)  for  having  introduced  this 
measure.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it  and 
proud  to  be.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
things  that  the  American  public  is 
really  anxious  about,  to  get  some  hon- 


esty back  into  Government.  I  think 
that  as  we  view  the  problems  of  the 
Abscam  trials  and  the  problems  of 
trying  to  legislate  honesty  we  realize 
you  can  legislate  morality  but  you 
cannot  legislate  honesty. 

As  I  look  at  the  problems  with  the 
professional  politicians  who  have  sat 
in  this  body  for  so  many  decades,  I  re- 
alize the  situation  that  I  faced  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  faced  in  trying 
to  run  against  various  senior  Members 
of  an  incumbency  that  is  here  to  try 
and  further  their  own  ends. 

I  recall  talking  to  a  man  a  few  years 
ago  who  said  that  the  thing  that  had 
ruined  the  Congress  was  the  invention 
of  the  air-conditioner,  and  that  the  cli- 
mate here  in  the  Foggy  Bottom  area 
of  Washington.  D.C..  was  much  better 
suited  to  the  politician  prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  air-conditioner. 

But  I  think  that  this  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  think  it  is 
something  by  which  we  can  restore 
confidence  in  our  CK>vemment.  and  I 
think  if  we  do  not  get  onto  this  type  of 
thing,  this  type  of  a  limitation,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  continual  erosion  of 
confidence  in  our  Government.  I  see 
the  citizen  participation  in  the  elector- 
al process  drop  off.  We  in  Oregon  have 
had  a  very  high  participation.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  had  in 
excess  of  75-percent  participation  this 
last  year,  and  I  think  that  is  a  growing 
concern  for  the  professional  politi- 
cians who  have  been  part  of  this  body. 

I  think  you  will  see  over  the  next 
few  elections  a  change  away  from 
people  who  have  served  too  long.  So 
maybe  the  gentleman  is  right.  Maybe 
we  will  have  a  natural  erosion  in  the 
very  seniority  that  we  are  aware  of 
and  worried  about,  and  maybe  this  is 
not  necessary.  But  I  think  that  the 
debate  that  we  are  having  about  this, 
and  that  we  can  continue  to  have  will 
provide  a  great  opportunity  to  put  this 
into  a  context  that  I  talked  about 
during  the  time  of  my  campaign,  and 
that  is  that  this  should  be  a  combat 
tour. 

You  ought  to  come  here;  you  ought 
to  serve:  and  then  you  ought  to  go 
home  and  live  under  the  laws  you 
have  helped  make. 

I  have  introduced  and  helped  spon- 
sor a  couple  of  things.  One  would  put 
us  under  social  security.  Another 
would  cut  our  pay  until  such  time  as 
we  do  have  the  budget  truly  balanced. 
I  think  that  these  types  of  things, 
which  would  put  a  limit  similar  to  our 
22d  amendment  on  the  Presidency, 
would  be  strong  for  this  country  and 
would  be  very  helpful.  I  think  that 
unless  we  get  to  that,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  further  erosion  in  confidence  in 
the  Government  that  we  have  and 
that  we  are  so  proud  of. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
all  of  the  gentleman's  time,  but  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  have  a  Uttle 
time.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  guess  my  concern  is 
that  I  happen  to  believe  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  truly  an 
outstanding  group  of  men  and  women, 
and  the  longer  you  serve  with  them, 
the  more  you  realize  the  dedication, 
the  work,  the  efforts  that  the  average 
Member  really  puts  in.  I  think  the 
gentleman  probably  already  is  becom- 
ing aware  after  5  months  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  time  commitment,  of  the 
involvement  when  he  is  back  home,  of 
the  dedication.  I  guess  I  basically 
object  at  any  time  when  I  hear  Mem- 
bers thinking  in  a  way  that  says  we 
had  better  get  at  this  body,  because 
there  are  so  many  problems  with  it. 

There  are  people  like  the  people  in 
ABSCAM,  and  there  are  other  scan- 
dals that  have  taken  place,  and  we  had 
better  do  something  about  it. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this 
body  has  survived  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred years,  and  I  think  it  is  getting 
better  all  the  time.  In  the  time,  in  the 
10  years  I  have  been  here,  I  am  find- 
ing. I  think,  a  more  exciting  group  of 
Memt>ers,  more  involved  younger 
Members,  and  I  think  they  are  great. 
But  I  do  not  think  you  can  use  this 
Congress  as  a  whipping  boy.  and  I 
think  that  is  what  is  happening  in  this 
kind  of  discussion,  because  we  hear  all 
the  negatives,  and  we  hear  people  talk- 
ing about  the  pay  raises  and  giving 
back  money. 

I  do  not  know  the  gentleman's  situa- 
tion. All  I  know  is  my  own,  and  I 
happen,  like  many  Members,  to  live 
solely  on  what  I  get  here,  and  it  is 
darned  hard  to  do.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  what  the  average  person  in  the  dis- 
trict earns,  or  anything  else.  It  is  a 
question  of  what  we  have,  all  sorts  of 
different  unique  situations  that  are 
not  applicable  to  the  person  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

But  the  point  I  am  getting  at  is, 
sure,  this  Congress  should  be  im- 
proved, and,  sure,  we  ought  to  find 
ways  of  legislating  better  and  chang- 
ing rules  to  be  more  effective,  but  to 
take  the  Congress  on  on  the  basis  that 
if  we  do  not  get  rid  of  people  after  12 
years  we  are  getting  stuck  with  the 
same  old  system  that  has  led  us  into 
all  these  problems  and  terrible  things, 
I  can  tell  you  this  country  is  still 
pretty  good,  and  it  is  the  best,  and  a 
lot  of  it  is  due  to  what  this  Congress 
does. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  would  just  maintain 
that  the  body  has  survived  for  200 
years,  but  the  Nation  is  in  dire  straits 
and  maybe  will  not  survive  to  the  year 
2000. 

I  think  that  we  have  got  to  get  back 
to  a  more  responsible  individual  serv- 
ing here,  and  I  will  admit  this  is  a 


unique  body  and  a  unique  group  of 
people,  but  I  think  that  unless  we  get 
to  some  kind  of  limitation  where  we 
can  have  the  citizen  involvement 
rather  than  the  professional  politi- 
cian, we  are  in  dire  straits  and  the 
country  might  not  survive  to  the  end 
of  the  century  without  some  change. 

So  while  we  are  barely  living  under 
our  income,  I  think  that  we  are  far 
and  above  over  what  the  average  con- 
stituent in  my  district  earns,  certainly, 
and  there  are  some  problems  here. 
Maybe  this  is  the  way  to  approach  it. 
and  that  is  why  it  is  interesting  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  you. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  my  judgment, 
made  a  serious  error  in  leading  into 
the  subject  of  Abscam  as  the  problem 
or  perceived  to  be  the  problem  by  the 
public. 

The  problem  with  Congress  is  not 
that  handful  of  Congressmen  who  do 
get  into  trouble  or  who  are  identified 
that  way,  and  the  problem  certainly  is 
not  with  those  very  brilliant  people 
that  we  all  know  and  recognize  on  this 
floor,  or  even  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  tremendous  body— and  I  as  a 
freshman  have  come  to  respect  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Members  here  far 
more  than  I  anticipated  I  would. 

The  problem  is  with  the  very  fact 
that  we  as  Congressmen— in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  believe  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  join  me,  and  many  other 
colleagues  who  are  silent,  for  whatever 
reason— with  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  enough  time  as  Congressmen,  or 
at  least  we  are  not  talcing  enough 
time,  on  the  key  issues  of  the  day,  that 
we  are  losing  contact  with  those  issues 
in  order  to  spend  more  time  worlung 
toward  reelection,  in  order  to  spend 
more  time  worrying  about  staying 
here  for  interminable  periods  of  time 
because  we  are  locked  into  careers,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  those  who  have 
been  here,  the  longer  they  have  been 
here,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  return 
out  to  the  real  world  because  the  jobs 
have  been  cut  off  and  contacts  for 
business  purposes  lost.  And  I  think  the 
American  public  wants  to  return  to  a 
Congress  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
envisioned  of  citizen  legislators  who 
spend  only  a  limited  period  of  their 
lifetimes  devoted  to  service  in  Con- 
gress, whether  it  be  2,  4.  or  12  years 
which  I  have  proposed,  or  18  years 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
suggested. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  talk  about  this  idea,  an  idea  that 
has  been  talked  about  for  many  years. 
Many   Presidents   have   adopted   the 


proposal,  yet  Congress  has  been  very 
slow  to  act  on  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  was  one 
of  the  14  freshmen  Republicans  who 
cosponsored  a  bill  that  I  introduced  as 
the  first  bill  introduced  in  Congress  to 
limit  congressional  terms.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Many  of  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  limitation  of 
terms  have  already  been  expoimded, 
and  I  will  not  elaborate  on  those.  But 
I  think  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
is  to  return  to  the  concept  of  the  citi- 
zen politicians,  the  person  who  truly 
has  his  feet  rooted  in  the  soil  of  his 
district,  who  has  a  concept  and  a  grasp 
of  what  the  people  in  his  district  are 
attempting  to  send  to  Washington,  the 
message  they  are  attempting  to  bring. 

If  we  choose  politics  as  a  lifetime 
and  insulate  ourselves  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  for  a  lifetime,  we  tend  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  those  very  problems 
that  exist  in  our  districts.  And  it  is 
very  easy  to  become  isolated  here,  to 
become  caught  up  with  all  of  the  bene- 
fits, all  of  the  perquisites  that  are 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
to  start  to  view  the  life  through  the 
eyes  of  the  Washington  Post  or  media 
that  is  not  truly  representative  of 
what  the  problems  are  in  our  districts. 
We  see  Members  as  the  years  go  by. 
again  isolate  themselves  and  pull  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  their  dis- 
tricts. It  always  results  ultimately  in 
election  defeat  for  that  Member,  and 
usually  the  cause  or  the  reason  given 
is  that.  well,  he  moved  away  too  far  in 
the  thought  process  from  what  the 
people  of  his  district  really  wanted. 

I  think  the  concept  of  turnover  is 
healthy,  whether  it  be  in  this  body, 
whether  it  be  in  a  business  institution, 
whether  it  be  in  any  type  of  institu- 
tion. Turnover  is  healthy  because  it  in- 
fuses new  people  with  new  ideas  into 
the  process. 

Those  of  us  just  recently  elected  to 
Congress  probably  feel  the  pulse  of 
this  Nation  having  campaigned  for  12 
and  18  months,  better  than  those  who 
have  been  here  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  with  obvious  exceptions.  It  is 
that  feeling  of  the  pulse,  that  involve- 
ment in  the  process  back  in  your  dis- 
trict, I  think,  that  is  so  important  that 
we  preserve,  and  this  limited-term  con- 
cept does  that.  It  means  that  we  will 
attract  the  citizen  legislator,  someone 
not  intent  on  carving  out  a  political 
career  for  himself,  looking  to  all  of 
those  things  that  he  might  need  to  do 
to  insure  his  reelection,  but  someone 
who  is  not  afraid  to  take  a  segment 
out  of  another  career,  come  to  Was^- 
ington.  do  what  he  feels  is  best  for  the 
constituents  in  his  district  and  for  his 
country,  and  then  not  afraid  to  go 
back  to  that  district,  live  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  that  he  has  created, 
live  with  the  process,  be  back  with  the 
people  that  he  has  represented. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  healthy  idea, 
regardless  of  what  institution  we  are 


talking  about.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  keeping  this  in 
our  attention  and  at  the  forefront  of 
these  issues,  and  I  think  we  should 
keep  talking  about  it  and  keep  press- 
ing on  it  and  encourange  others  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  agree  with 
us  to  move  this  forward  so  that  we  can 
have  some  meaningful  debate  on  it  in 
this  body. 

Ui.  &fcCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana for  this  remarks  and  for  joining 
with  me  in  this,  as  I  joined  with  im  in 
his  earlier  legislation. 

The  important  point  of  this  entire 
special  order  remarks  session  is  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  to  get 
debates  going  on  the  issue  and.  hope- 
fully, in  due  course  and  in  much 
quicker  due  course  that  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  we  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  have  hearings  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  other  bills  of  a  similar  nature  that 
are  presently  either  in  the  hopper  or 
have  in  the  past  been  in  the  hopper 
for  congressional  consideration. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
American  people  to  know  that,  as  a 
result  of  a  poll  and  of  their  interest, 
such  as  appeared  in  this  past  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  by  Mr.  George 
Gallup,  that  there  is  indeed  a  concern 
in  this  body  for  changing  the  syston 
and  for  in  fact  following  the  dictates 
of  what  the  public  has  learned  over  a 
period  of  time  as  an  absolute  necessity 
if  this  Government  of  ours  is  to 
work — and  that  is  limiting  the  terms 
of  Congressmen,  as  I  have  proposed 
today  and  will  again  by  an  alternative 
tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


lOSIF  IiOINDELEVICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollbm- 
BECK)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
this  afternoon  I  have  the  distinct 
privilege  of  welcoming  a  truly  extraor- 
dinary man.  losif  Mendelevich,  to 
Washington.  Mr.  Mendelevich,  who  at 
this  moment  is  observing  these  pro- 
ceedings as  a  free  man.  spent  over  10 
years  of  his  life  in  the  Soviet  prison 
system.  Five  years  ago,  upon  my  elec- 
tion to  this  distinguished  body,  I  syva- 
bolically  adopted  losif  as  my  Soviet 
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Prisoner  of  Conscience.  After  years  of 
hard  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  I 
am  now  elated  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  extend  my  personal  best  wishes 
to  losif  and  to  let  him  know  that  his 
fight  against  oppression  did  not  go  un- 
recognised. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
be  unfamlltar  with  his  story.  I  would 
like  to  provide  you  with  a  smnmary  of 
losiTs  struggle,  of  the  11  men  convict- 
ed at  the  infamous  Leningrad  trials  of 
attempting  to  hijack  an  airplane.  losif 
was  the  last  of  nine  Soviet  Jews  to  be 
released.  In  1979.  the  eight  other 
Jewish  men  sentenced  with  losif  were 
awarded  their  freedom  and  arrived 
safely  in  Israel.  Regarded  by  many  as 
a  leaser  figure  in  the  hijacking  at- 
tempt. Mr.  Mendelevich's  continued 
detention  puszled  many  of  us  familiar 
with  the  case. 

Apparently,  Soviet  authorities  were 
punishing  losif  for  having  the  forti- 
tude to  stand  up  to  their  abuse  and  for 
not  relinquishing  his  orthodox  reli- 
gious convictions  or  sacrificing  his 
moral  character  despite  being  subject 
to  extremely  harsh  treatment. 

As  cosigners  of  international  accords 
guaranteeing  fundamental  human 
rights,  the  Soviets  continue  to  violate 
the  letter  of  these  international  com- 
mitments. Mr.  Mendelevich  is  rightful- 
ly heralded  as  an  individual  who  stood 
up  to  Soviet  injustices  throughout  his 
imprisonment  and  represents  proof 
that  perseverance  can  be  rewarded— 
both  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  wish  to  leave  but  cannot 
and  to  those,  like  myself,  who  worked 
so  hard  to  help  gain  his  release  from 
prison. 

The  fact  that  a  mere  3  months  has 
elapsed  since  losif  gained  his  freedom 
and  he  is  now  in  the  United  States 
working  to  help  raise  concern  on 
behalf  of  other  Soviet  Jews  is  testimo- 
ny to  his  extraordinary  character. 
While  I  obviously  was  very  heartened 
at  losirs  release  in  February,  I  share 
his  convictions  that  we  must  not 
relent  In  our  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
who  are  being  deprived  of  their  in- 
alienable rights  on  a  daily  basis. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  of  us  who  are 
citizens  of  a  nation  whose  highest  law 
guarantees  individual  freedoms  to  be- 
lieve that  cases  like  losif's  and  the  on- 
going imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  merely  represent  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  While  losif  is  now  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  democratic  lib- 
erties, I  think  we  should  not  forget 
that  Yuri  Federov  and  Aleksei  Mur- 
zhenko  still  remain  imprisoned  from 
their  role  in  the  hijack  attempt.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Mendelevich  shares  my 
thoughts  when  I  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  pressure  on 
Soviet  authorities  on  behalf  of  these 
gentlemen    and    all    others    who    are 


being  discriminated  against  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Time  and  time  again.  I  have  remind- 
ed the  Soviet  authorities  of  their 
human  rights  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  Yet.  hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  case  being  brought  to 
my  attention  in  which  the  Soviets 
have  willfully  violated  these  same 
human  rights  commitments.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Sovi- 
ets honored  these  international  com- 
mitments which  they  voluntarily  co- 
signed  and  to  this  day  remain  unful- 
filled. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  joyous  occasion  for  which  we 
are  assembled  in  the  well  this  after- 
noon, and  I  would  like  to  express 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HoLLDfBECK)  for  having  set  aside  the 
time  for  this  special  order.  Without 
his  untiring  endeavor  over  the  years, 
this  moment  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible and  the  gentleman  is  most  cor- 
rect in  his  observations  concerning  the 
nature  of  minority  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  and  joy 
that  we  have  with  us  today,  one  of  my 
former  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  The 
path  to  freedom  for  losif  Mendelevich 
has  been  a  long  and  rocky  one  indeed. 
We  have  followed  his  hopes  and  the 
persecution  imposed  upon  him  for  the 
past  10  years  and  we  respect  and 
admire  his  perseverance  and  faith  de- 
spite the  oppression  and  the  systemat- 
ic cruelty  of  the  Soviet  regime.  His 
trials  and  tribulations  give  testimony 
to  and  underscore  the  importance  of 
our  own  beliefs  and  high  regard  for 
human  rights.  The  sacrifices  by  Mr. 
Mendelevich  and  the  hundreds  of 
other  Prisoners  of  Conscience  are  an 
incentive  for  the  free  world  to  try  to 
help  those  persecuted  for  their  politi- 
cal and  religious  beliefs  by  totalitarian 
regimes. 

Bom  into  a  family  that  adhered 
faithfully  to  Jewish  traditions.  losif 
Mendelevich,  in  his  youth,  studied 
Hebrew  and  became  intimate  with 
Jewish  history  and  culture.  Between 
1967  and  1970,  losif  and  his  family 
were  refused  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  on  three  occasions. 

It  had  become  obvious  to  everyone 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  emigration 
was,  if  not  impossible,  most  certainly  a 
long  and  abusive  procedure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  alternative  choice,  not 
unlike  the  one  chosen  by  the  thou- 
sands of  other  citizens  of  East  Oer- 
many,  was  simply  to  flee  the  country. 

On  June  15,  1970,  a  group  of  coura- 
geous freedom-seeking  individuals 
were  arrested  for  attempting  to  flee 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  by  hijacking 
a  Soviet  airliner.  What  followed  is  best 


known  as  the  infamous  Leningrad 
trials.  All  were  convicted  and  arbitrar- 
ily given  lengthy  sentences.  Mr.  Men- 
delevich was  sentenced  to  12  years  at 
hard  labor.  To  avoid  having  to  work 
on  his  Sabbath  in  violation  of  his  reli- 
gious beliefs,  loslf  worked  overtime 
during  the  week  in  order  to  fulfill  his 
work  quota.  In  addition,  he  refused  to 
eat  nonkosher  foods  in  his  already 
below  subsistence  level  diet.  In  1977, 
accused  of  refusing  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath  and  because  of  his  insistence 
on  wearing  a  skullcap  in  observance  of 
dietary  laws.  losif  was  transferred  to 
Vladimir  prison,  notoriously  known 
for  its  even  more  cruel  conditions.  In 
the  meantime,  seven  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Leningrad  trials  were  suddenly 
released,  including  Eduard  Kuznetsov 
and  Mark  Dymshits.  the  two  leaders 
who  initially  had  been  sentenced  to 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  release  of  these  men  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities, including  the  recent  release 
of  Mendelevich,  is  to  a  great  extent  re- 
lated not  only  to  the  courage  of  the 
dissidents,  but  to  the  constant  appeals 
sent  out  by  the  freedom-loving  t>eople 
of  the  West.  Week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year,  the  cause 
of  human  rights  has  been  held  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  repeated  re- 
quests have  been  and  are  still  being 
made  that  they  adhere  to  their  com- 
mitment to  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Over  the  years,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  written  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  on  behalf  of  those  being 
persecuted:  be  they  artists,  intellectu- 
als, writers,  scientists,  political  minor- 
ities, or  simply  those  who  would  like 
to  freely  express  and  practice  their  re- 
ligious beliefs.  Over  the  years  we  have 
made  several  appeals  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  delegation  at  the  review  con- 
ferences on  the  Helsinki  accords.  The 
Soviet  response  was  always  one  of 
denial  and  objections  to  interfering  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  internal  affairs. 

While  we  often  experience  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  disillusionment  with 
these  endeavors,  it  is  important  that 
we  remind  ourselves  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  our  appeals,  many  of  these 
prisoners  would  be  either  dead  or  still 
languishing  in  the  many  gulags 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  level  of  emigration  by  Soviet 
Jewry  is  down  substantially.  Prom 
50.000  emigrees  in  1979,  it  has  dropped 
to  barely  20.000  in  1980.  The  statistics 
are  even  more  dismal  in  1981.  Howev- 
er, we  must  not  allow  these  dismal  sta- 
tistics to  be  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment. Emigration  has  become  a  vehi- 
cle that  the  Soviets  utilize  according 
to  which  way  the  wind  happens  to  be 
blowing. 

losif  Mendelevich  and  others  who 
have  found  freedom,  encourage  us  to 
continue  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
who    are    still    being    victimized.    We 


must  use  every  channel  of  appeal 
available  here  in  the  West. 

Last  night  at  the  Kennedy  Center, 
there  was  a  truly  magnificent  concert 
by  the  Soviet  emigree  orchestra,  some 
of  whom  were  former  Soviet  prisoners, 
in  honor  of  Andrei  Sakharov.  the 
world  renowned  physicist  and  Nobel 
Peace  Laiu^ate.  presently  exiled  in 
Oorki.  Known  as  the  father  of  con- 
science of  the  dissident  movement,  it 
was  Sakharov  who  noted  in  June  1980 
that— 

Our  only  protection  is  the  spotlight  of 
public  attention  on  our  fate  by  friends 
around  the  world. 

Testimony  to  that  belief  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  among  us  one  of  those 
individuals  whose  fate  depended  upon 
his  courage  and  the  perseverance  of 
his  supporters  in  the  West. 

I  am  delighted  that  losif  Mendele- 
vich has  finally  made  his  way  to  his 
homeland  and  I  trust  that  his  new  life 
will  bring  all  the  rewards  deserving  of 
a  man  with  such  strong  convictions. 
May  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
that  losif  Mendelevich  will  be  present 
with  us  and  many  other  Soviet  emi- 
grees on  the  31st  of  May  in  New  York 
City  to  take  part  In  the  annual  Soli- 
darity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

As  we  welcome  losif  Mendelevich  to 
Washington,  let  us  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  human  rights 
and  to  pray  for  even  more  such  suc- 
cesses for  humanity  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time  for  Just  a  minute.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  also  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  not  only  in  Russia,  but 
throughout  the  world.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  dis- 
tressed by  reports  I  have  recently  re- 
viewed which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Soviets,  instead  of  making  prog- 
ress in  the  area  of  human  rights,  are 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Spe- 
cifically. I  refer  to  the  share  decline  in 
Jewish  emigration  from  over  50.000  in 
1979  to  21,000  in  1980.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  February,  which  preceded  the 
26th  Soviet  Communist  Party  Con- 
gress, monthly  levels  of  emigration 
have  continued  at  a  low  level. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  generally 
alarmed  over  current  trends;  trends 
that  scarcely  generate  a  sanguine  per- 
spective about  the  preservation  of 
Jewish  identity  in  the  Soviet  Union 
over  the  next  decades,  let  alone  the 
perpetuation  of  even  a  remnant  of 
Jewish  culture.  I  direct  my  remarks  to 
the  forced  assimilation  of  Jewry,  an 
objective  of  the  Kremlin  since  1948. 
We  have  seen  the  obliteration  of  prac- 
tically aU  ethnic  cultural  institutions, 
along  with  the  Jewish  intellectual 
leadership.  We  have  seen  the  rejection 
of  all  proposals  for  any  kind  of  Jewish 


schooling.  We  have  seen  the  deter- 
mined effort  to  suppress  specific 
Jewish  consciousness.  And  we  have 
seen  what  this  has  done  to  self -identi- 
ty by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  who  refused  to  accurately  specify 
their  nationality  during  the  1970 
Soviet  census. 

And  these  circumstances  have  been 
further  exasperated  by  two  very  sig- 
nificant events.  Increasing  emphasis 
on  anti-Semitic  propaganda  coupled 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews 
allowed  to  receive  higher  education 
have  created  additional  desire  to  leave 
at  a  time  when  emigration  figures 
have  been  substantially  curtailed.  The 
sharpening  of  educational  quotas 
based  on  discriminatory  racial  policies 
is  already  affecting  future  career  op- 
portunities for  Jews.  Over  an  8-year 
period.  Jewish  enrollment  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  has  been  re- 
duced by  an  incredible  40  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  y\e\A  to 
the     gentleman     from     Texas     (Mr. 

FSOST). 

Mr.  FROST.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldhig- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  participate  in  this  special  order 
honoring  losif  Mendelevich,  a  man 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  every  person  in  this  country 
who  believes  in  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Few  other  men  or  women  in 
recent  times  have  persevered  so 
strongly  in  their  commitment  to  indi- 
vidual freedom— or  have  been  willing 
to  suffer  to  such  ends  to  avoid  compro- 
mising their  principles. 

If  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
from  this  man's  ordeal,  it  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  U.S.  Congress  can  make 
a  difference  in  the  way  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  treated.  We  have  all 
wondered  at  times  whether  the  letters 
we  sign,  the  telegrams  we  send,  the 
meetings  we  attend— whether  any  of 
these  things  accomplish  anything.  Mr. 
Mendelevich's  presence  here  today  is 
living  testimony  to  the  power  this 
body  holds  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to 
use  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
recite  every  abuse  heaped  upon  Mr. 
Mendelevich  during  his  ordeal.  We  all 
know  that  he  is  Jewish  and  that  being 
Jewish  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  stigma. 
The  simple  fact  that  any  Soviet  Jew  is 
automatically  branded  as  inferior  and 
treated  as  an  inferior  should  be  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  mobilize  this  Con- 
gress in  support  of  these  people. 

As  long  as  there  are  others  like  Men- 
delevich still  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
still  suffering  anti-Semitic  harass- 
ment, we  must  continue  to  work  to  lib- 
erate them. 

But  we  are  only  human  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  occa- 
sionally need  tangible  proof  of  our  ef- 
fectiveness to  inspire  us  to  continue 
trying.  Well,  that  inspiration  is  being 
provided  to  us  today  in  the  form  of 


losif  Mendelevich.  And  the  best  way 
to  return  the  favor  to  this  extraordi- 
nary man  is  to  continue  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  many  men  and  women 
still  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  not 
yet  known  the  real  meaning  of  free- 
dom. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  concern 
and  for  his  remarks. 

Mi.  Speaker,  whUe  I  realize  that  the 
present  climate  of  United  States- 
Soviet  relations  offers  little  improve- 
ment in  the  near  future.  I  am  hopeful 
that  any  ongoing  expressions  of  con- 
cern will  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  a  liberalization  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy.  I  believe  that  the  work  generat- 
ed here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  behalf  of  losif  Mendelevich 
contributed  to  his  being  with  us  today 
instead  of  languishing  in  a  prison  cell 
over  8,000  miles  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  calling  for  this  spe- 
cial order  which  brings  us  together  on 
this  Joyous  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  to  honor  the 
visit  to  the  Congress  by  losif  Mendele- 
vich. I  am  extremely  gratified  that  Mr. 
Mendelevich  has  been  freed,  and  that 
our  efforts  here  in  the  Congress  were 
helpful  in  achieving  his  release. 

losif  Mendelevich  was  the  last  re- 
maining Jewish  defendant  from  the 
1970  Leningrad  trials  to  remain  in 
prison  this  year.  His  extraordinary 
courage  in  living  by  the  dictates  of  his 
religion  and  his  conscience  while  in- 
carcerated are  an  inspiration  to  all 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience.  Indeed, 
he  is  an  inspiration  for  all  concerned 
with  human  rights.  Mr.  Mendelevich's 
release  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  ultimately  respond 
to  pleas  for  fair  treatment  of  other 
Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience.  We 
wish  him  much  happiness. 

We  cannot,  however,  stop  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  still  imprisoned  in 
the  Soviet  Union  for  expressing  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  who  wish  to  be  free 
from  repression  and  harassment.  Our 
ongoing  struggle  must  be  pursued  with 
great  vigor  and  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  the  voluntary  agencies  who  work 
on  behalf  of  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  his  initiative  and  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Vbr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  recall  a  depressing  forecast  by  the 
union  of  councils  for  Soviet  Jews 
which  stated: 

Monthly  figures  of  thousands  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  could  well  become  a  pleasant 
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^""^1  TheMiU-SemlUc  cwnpaicn  proml-  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  yield  to  the  Etesplte  serving  more  than  10  years 

S2i^  5S£!^.i!Iii-*».^T!!L?T^"!**  genUem«n     from     Connecticut     (B4r.  In  a  Soviet  prison,  where  he  endured 

^S£S^S^n^^S^lr^y^            "    MoFFWt). especiaUy    cruel    treatment    for    his 

wmcn  neeoB  a  acapecoai  ror  ita  uis.  ^^  MOPPETT.  I  thank  the  genUe-  strict  religious  beliefs,  loaif  has  never 

With  this  warning  in  mind,  we  must  man  for  yielding  and  thank  him  for  wavered  in  his  total  commitment  to 

continue  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  taking  this  time.  basic  hmnan  rights.  He  was  released 

the  Kremlin  that  we  in  no  way  will  i  welcome  Mr.  Mendelevich  and  ex-  and  allowed  to  emigrate  earlier  this 

abandon  our  friends  and  families  in  press  my  hopes  that  my  own  Prisoner  year.  At  the  time,  we  were  all  hopeful 

the  Soviet  Union  who  are  locked  inside  of  Conscience  that   I   have  adopted,  that  his  release  represented  a  positive 

becauae  of  cruel  and  arbitrary  emigra-  Isak  Shkolnik,  will  some  day  be  able  to  change  in  the  Soviet  Union's  harsh 

tion  policies.  Join  with  us  here  and  that  all  the  treatment  of  their  Soviet  citizens. 

If  it  were  not  for  my  confidence  in  other    Prisoners    of    Conscience    and  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case. 

the    overall    inner    strength    of    the  Soviet  dissidents  will  one  day  be  able  Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  has  contin- 

Sovlet  Jewish  population,  exemplified  to  Join  us  in  one  of  the  greatest  demo-  ued  to  deny  the  free  emigration  of 

by  Mr.  Mendelevich.  Anatoly  Shcha-  cratic  institutions  in  the  world  and  Soviet  Jews:  they  continue  to  prohibit 

ranaky  and  others,  I  might  be  tempted  ^ow  that  special  orders  such  as  the  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  activities: 

to  arrive  at  an  extremely  pessimistic  <>"«  the  gentleman  is  taking  now  have  the  Soviet  Press  continues  to  launch  a 

conclusion.  But  we  know  that  we  will  helped  to  make  a  difference  in  their  virulent    anti-Semitic    campaign:    and 

resist  that  temptation  and  fight  any  ^ves  and  in  the  lives  of  many  people  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  applied 

suggestion    of    that    conclusion.    We  ^^°  rights  are  being  aggressively  and  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 

cannot  only  h(H?e  for  the  best— we  will  oppressively    denied    in    the    Soviet  be  persecuted. 

wo(k  and  pray  and  strive  for  it.  I  hope  Union.  These  are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  I 
that  as  losif  fought  to  maintain  his  I  thank  the  gentleman.  authored  a  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
identity  and  as  Anatoly  Shcharansky  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  thank  the  tion  85.  earlier  this  year  denouncing 
and  others  strive  to  keep  their  princi-  gentleman  for  his  comments  and  his  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  and  call- 
pies  under  the  harshest  of  conditions,  effort  and  his  insight  in  the  past.  Ing  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  "remove  all 
they  realize  we  all  will  continue  to  do  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  symbolically  obstacles  to  the  free  emigration  of 
everything  in  our  power  to  remind  the  adopted  Mr.  Mendelevich  as  my  Pris-  their  Jewish  citizens  *  *  *  and  insure 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  of  basic  oner  of  Conscience  over  4  years  ago.  I  the  free  exercise  of  religious  beliefs 
humanitarian  principles  and  the  dlgni-  <Ud  so  with  the  firm  resolve  that  no  and  cultural  expression."  The  Senate 
ty  and  rights  of  all  peoples.  matter   how   little   tangible   progress  passed    this    resolution    imanimously 

There  are  others  in  the  Congress  ""^^t  be  evident  I  would  continue  my  yesterday  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
who  have  contributed  in  this  effort  efforts  to  gain  his  release.  presence  of  losif  Mendelevich  here 
who  ar«  unable  to  be  with  us  today  During  a  4-year  period.  I  sent  urgent  today  will  Inspire  similar  action  by  the 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  getaway  P^eas  to  the  Soviet  leadership  and  our  House.  We  must  continue  to  demon- 
day.  I  wiU  mention  some  names  among  State  E>epartment.  I  escorted  Rivka  strate  in  the  strongest  terms  that  we 
others,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I^">ri'  losiTs  sister,  into  the  Soviet  will  not  tolerate  the  Soviet  Union's  re- 
(Mr.  Orbh):  the  gentleman  from  New  ml«lon  in  New  York  City,  and  met  pressive  policies. 
York  (Mr.  Richmond):  the  gentleman  **^**  Shimon  Grllius.  a  friend  of  I  salute  losif  Mendelevich  for  his 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Zbrbxtti):  the  lo**^*-  who  was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  courage  and  am  thankful  for  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pnrn):  Soviet  Union.  strength  and  inspiration  he  is  contrib- 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  (BCs!  ^°^  ^^'^  during  this  entire  time  did  uting  to  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
FnoLn);  the  gentleman  from  New  ^  ^^"  receive  any  acknowledgement  •  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
York  (Mr.  Solakz):  the  gentleman  '™'°  Soviet  authorities  that  they  happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rosdithal):  the  ™iK*it  consider  our  requests  on  behalf  league.  Cap  HoiXEirBBCK.  in  this  salute 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuConO:  °'  ^o&^-  Right  up  untU  this  February,  to  losif  Mendelevich.  It  is  not  often 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr!  ^  *""*  Mttle  reason  to  be  optimistic  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  greet 
Waxmah):  the  gentleman  from  Massa^  ^^out  his  possible  release.  those  Soviet  heroes  on  whose  behalf 
chusetts  (Mr.  Moaklbt);  the  gentle-  ^^^'  ^°^^  "^'^  ^  ^^^  us  as  a  free  we  have  often  spoken  and  worked  in 
woman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Pni-  "**"•  I  believe  the  lesson  to  be  learned  the  past.  But.  almost  miraculously, 
WICK):  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '™™  ^^^  ^  plain  for  all  to  see.  While  losif  Mendelevich  is  with  us  today. 
(Mr.  Sghbobi):  the  gentleman  from  D-  "^^  ™*y  "°*^  ^^^^  ^^^  opportunity  to  This  is  truly  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
linois  (Mr.  Yatss):  the  gentleman  witness  firsthand  the  favorable  impact  Of  course  we  must  also  feel  sadness. 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Prrsra);  the  gen-  ^^^^  °^  expressions  of  concern  might  Mendelevich  is  here  but  other  Soviet 
tleman  from  New  Jerwy  (Blr.  E>wtkr)-  *^*®  °"  Soviet  authorities,  there  Jewish  heroes  like  Ida  Nudel  and  Ana- 
the  genUeman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr'  should  exist  little  doubt  that  such  toly  Shcharansky  stiU  are  captive  in 
CoBBADA):  the  genUeman  from  New  P<»*tlve  influence  does  exist.  We  need  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  dream  of  free- 
York  (Mr.  ijDfT).  ^'^y    remind    ourselves    occasionally  dom— of  Israel— is  still  only  that.  We 

Mr  RTTTER  Mr  Snoakor   oHii  th»  *'*^'  perseverance  is  the  key.  We  must  must  pledge  to  redouble  our  efforts  In 

gentieSi  ySd?        ^*'****"^'  '^  ^^^  continue  to  persevere  as  losif  did  and  their  behalf. 

Mr   HOLLENHTRrK    T  vIam  t^  th»  21  Z^  *^°?®  *"*i  ^^^  *^***'  Anatoly  Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 

ge^e^'S?S^yll,S2.**  "^  '*"'  S^^ST^^  ""^  °'^^"  ""  ''''''  ^  f^r^'f^T.'''  '^^  Sf?*"?-  ^^"^-^ 
u  T>i.T.w.«m  ,  ,^ ..,-  ^  ^^  persevere.  like  to  Include  an  article  In  todays 
Mr.  RTTTER.  I  would  like  to  add  my  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  New  York  Times  on  losif  Mendelevich 
name  to  those  Members  of  C^ongress  indeed  a  great  honor  to  Join  my  col-  and  Ida  Nudel.  Mr  Mendelevich  re- 
welcoming  losif  Mendelevich.  Having  leagues  today  in  welcoming  former  minds  us  that,  although  we  sometimes 
lived  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  year,  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience  losif  underestimate  their  importance  sym- 
speaking  fluent  Russian,  and  under-  Mendelevich  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  bolic  gestures  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews 
standing  the  kinds  of  situations  that  losif  Mendelevich  Is  truly  an  inspira-  often  have  great  significance.  I  com- 
he  faced  over  a  10-year  period,  aU  I  tion  to  the  3  million  Soviet  Jews  who  mend  my  coUeague  and  the  National 
can  say  is  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Mendel-  continue  to  suffer  severe  repression.  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  as  well  as 
evich.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  that  you  and  all  others  who  believe  that  people  the  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
have  come  to  our  shores  and  we  are  everywhere  are  entitled  to  basic  Soviet  Jewry,  for  their  continued  ef- 
nappy  to  have  you  here.  human  rights.  forts  In  this  vital  area. 
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The  article  follows:  Soviet  authorities  refuse   to   provide  right,  our  Nation  and  its  people  will 

A  OtsTOM  Cam  Mkam  a  Lot  him  with  adequate  medical  care.  not  be  silent.* 

AmericAM.  loelf  Mendelevich  wu  sayins  I  am  elated  at  the  release  of  losif  •  Mr.    McGRATH.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

yesterday,    underestimate    the    impact   of  Mendelevich.  I  cannot  forget  though  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 

their  symbolic  gestures.  the  thousands  of  refuseniks  who  stiU  with  my  colleagues  in  pajring  tribute 

Mr.  Mendelevich,  who  spent  10  years  in  a  j^f fg^  under  tyrannical  treatment  by  to   losif   Mendelevich.   Shortly   after 

Soviet  labor  aunp  offered  Ws  observation  ^^^  ^^^^  Government.  The  past  year  coming  to  Congress.  I  adopted  losif 

Yori?!  CitTCl  on^l^  Of  "da  NudeT  has  shown  a  decline  in  exit  visas  for  Mendelevich   at   the   request   of   the 

Miss  NudeU  a  Soviet  Jew.  U  serving  a  four-  Jews   from   the  Soviet  Union.   I   am  Long    Island    Committee    for    Soviet 

year  sentence  for  hanging  a  banner  trofa  hopeful  that  the  release  of  Mr.  Men-  Jewry.  With  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  re- 

her  Moscow   window   demanding  a  long-  delevlch  marks  the  beginning  of  re-  Joiced    when    losif   Mendelevich    was 

denied  exit  visa.  newed    cooperation    between    emigra-  freed    and    allowed    to    emigrate    to 

No  one  suggested  that  lighting  a  couple  of  ^q^  authorities  in  Soviet  Russia  and  inueL 

^orrJ°toSSS"?h?eSSe^  the   people   who   wish   to   leave.   My  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  losif  Men- 

J^S^the^atS  New  vSrk  Se«n«  Prayers  and  those  of  my  coUeagues  delevichSriU  undoubtedly  be  repeated 

on  Soviet  Jewry,  there  Is  a  good  chance  she  will  continue  as  long  as  prisoners  of  qIXj^j^  here  today.  He  is  a  man  who  had 

wUl  receive  the  two  candles,  which  will  be  conscience   are   refused   the   freedom  ^Yie  courage  to  stand  up  for  his  reli- 

sent  to  Miss  Nudel  at  her  exUe  camp  in  81-  they  so  desire.*  gious  convictions  despite  a  long  incar- 

^^    I,  u.     w  x«i  „-„-,  «.»=  ♦!,«  ^nHi«.  •  *^-  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ceratlon  and  inhumane  treatment  at 

thf  e«  u^  wiJnot  ^8  1^'on  Ifer  ^^-  ^deed  an  honor  and  great  pleasure  to  the  hands  of  Soviet  authorities.  lorif 

ing  to  Carol  Bellamy,  the  atyCouncU  welcome  and  salute  losif  Mendelovich.  Mendelevich  stands  as  an  inspiraUon 

President,  who  helped  organize  yesterdays  a  former  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience  to  those  who  cherish  freedom,  but  are 

ceremony.  who  is  today  visiting  our  Nation's  Ca^h  denied  it  solely  because  of  their  rell- 

•Letters  don't  always  get  through,"  said  ital.  gious  beliefs.  Because  of  Mendelevich, 

Miss  Bellamy,  citing  a  converMtion  with  ^^  ^oMe  in  our  presence  today  a  the  world  has  become  aware  that  the 

Sa7e?^\T^^Srii>dT.Lf^ri  very  «Pf5^-<>,b"ve^--'  *  °-"  human  spirit  «m^umph  over  the 

difference  "•  *ho  suffered  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp  most  extreme  adversity. 

•  Mr   nOTlOHERTY   Mr  Sneaker   I  f**"  "''"  ^°.  years,  and  a  man  who  wiU  ^  ^^  ^y  tribute  to  this  one  man, 

•  h  ^^^^IZ:JiLif^^^^\^  ^<»"«  remain  an  inspu^tion  to  those  j^  ^  „ot  forget  that  countless  others 
r;^ll*1^^^om  After  ^^SSS  who  are  at  this  moment  denied  human  remain  in  So^et  labor  camps  or  are  re- 
vich  to  freedom.  After  more  than  lO  ^ghts  In  countries  spannmg  the  globe.  ,y--^  nermission  to  emigrate  These 
'^f^r:^X%.if^T\i^"Ze°V^Z  S  has  shown  the  world  how  cruel  ^d  SSS^dS^HJludel-.S^SSrov  ^ 
wierf  he  wants  S?  sa^wlSt  he  "^"^  **^«.  ^^^^  authoriUes  are.  H^  ^„^j  Murzhenko,  the  two  remaining 
nlP^s  At  w  he  may  oraJtiShte  P'^f"**  ^..'^^.»,"^.^  ^^^  ^^T^^,  prisoners  from  the  first  Leningrad 
ort^doxJeiShSuSinStn^roS?  remind  us  that  the  imprisonment  of  Trials:  human  rights  leader  Yuri  Orlov, 
m^nt  cSnducTve  to  proyer  individuals  by  nation's  which  seek  to  ^  2aonist  activists  Vladimir  Slepak. 


?^l?eve  the  effoVte  of  the  Jewish  qmet  the  voices  of  tnath  should  not  be  ~^^  BraUovsky,  and  Anatoly 
comSlX  S\hf  ?S  worlS'aiSoJ;  T^V^  ^^^Z%^Tr^l  Shcharansky.  And  let  us  not  forget 
own  efforts  here  In  Congress  are  par-  ^±^1,  Thl^ei  ^^e  h?SS^'  °°«  °'/^«  great  humanitarians  of  our 
tiaUy  responsible  for  this  day  of  cele-  ^^L,? the  todlS  shoiUd  ne^^  t™«'  ^*^*  Sakharov. 
bratlon.  Much  more  significant,  how-  S^^Si  wy  the  f^  n^tio^s  oT^^^  ™s  s^^P^*  '"^  ^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^"^^^ 
ever,  are  the  bravery  and  perseverance  Sf^^S^&e  sSiUd  re^d  iS  thTt  thi  Union  remains  one  of  the  world's 
losif  Mendelevich  demonstrated  Sft  ?Jion  ^md  oTS  likl  it  wlUch  worst  violators  of  human  rights.  UntU 
throughout  his  10  years  of  Imprison-  ^^*t_^™S  S  cltS  S^om  ^d  the  Soviet  Union  commits  itself  to  re- 
ment.  As  we  aU  know,  losif  never  !^;  ^,j!°^ ',r!  S^^^tv  ^^m^t  specting  the  various  human  rights  ac- 
abandoiied  his  religious  convictions  de-  ^'J,  J^"^^  S^nL^f^  te  hi^S  ^^  ^  *hich  it  is  a  party,  freedom- 
spite  callous  treatment  by  prison  of  fi-  St  ST^^SSm^f  the^orid^W  loving  people  everywhere  must  contin- 
cials.  He  never  renounced  the  origins  Spt^t^d^hiT^Dle  Jhe  f  JS  ue  their  efforts  unabated, 
of  his  ancestors  and  most  importantly  JJf^tJS^  iSiS^^Ste  a^S-  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  paying 
he  never  gave  up.  This  model  of  cour-  ™*°SV"™*°  ^^^  *"  ^^^"^  *"  ^"  tribute  tea  hero,  losif  Mendelevich, 
age  deserves  every  honor  and  privUege  "^  Jm'  aisn  like  ta  take  this  Let  us  not  forget  the  many  other 
freedom  can  bestow  upon  him.  I    would    also    like    to    tase    tius  .       ^           ^  ^  j^^^  j,^^ 

Fortunately.  losif  Mendelevich  now  moment   to   praise   my   distinguished  h^"*^  wno  nave  y«  u>  i«»e  ««.- 

may  enjoy  his  freedom.  Unfortunately  coUeague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hol-  ^^'^ 


S^d  tohZ^rtr^^enTr^^"  b^hirof  i^lf  to  obtain  his  release.  Uke  to  Join  my  coUeagues  in  welcom- 

S^^M^^'^ndeS's^roSaS'S^  Mr.  Mendelevich  was  able  tefinaUy  ^^-^^J^^'^^^'^^^JtTa 

rhrrriSra^rjL^rs^  [s^-p^°rm?^i^7rss  ^-ES^  F^l 

fhrwS^.Urrh?St-Um^^  -xriTMendelevichisoneofthelucky  BiZ^B^^^^S^ 

ff^nr^^W^te^^iSX  gS^et^rTnSX^^^^kS^w  ^1=^^^ 

their  release.  Yuri  Federov  and  Alexei  again  the  degradation  and  witness  the  J^^"  „*,^;^X%?^,^iS^  heS 

Murahenko.  losif  Mendelevich's  part-  untold  suffering  of  his  10  years  he  d  fj^"  °^"^^  ~"!?gon  to  2l^ 

ners  in  prison,  remain  in  Soviet  JaUs.  against  his  wiU.  Though  we  rejoice  m  ^^^^^  "^  ^"ff '^^^Jjiw 

Ida  Nudel  is  StiU  serving  a  prison  term  his  new  found  freedom  we  must  not  ''*»*^,  *»^'°*1,'?  Jf "f!  SmfJr^^ 

to    Siberia    simply^   helping    her  forget  the  others  he  left  behind.  We  "^-.-^^f E^JSo^  SSS^ 

fellow   refusenUcs.   Prof.   Victor  Brai-  must  not  forget  that  much  work  stUl  the  basis  of  theu- religious  beUefc^ 

lovsky  only  6  months  ago  was  arrested  Ues  ahead  for  those  whose  names  are  losif  Mendelevich  s  stoo'  attests  to 

by  Soviet  authorities  because  he  had  not    household    words.    The    Soviets  the  fact  that  human  rights  are  oon- 

the  courage  to  teU  people  of  his  pUght  must    understand    that    untU    every  stantly  violated  by  the  Soviets,  that 

and  that  of  other  Jewish  refuseniks.  Soviet  Jew  who  is  denied  the  right  to  the  Soviets  are  not  Uvmg  up  to Jnter- 

He  now  suffers  from  poor  health  and  emigrate   to   free  soU   Is   given   that  national  agreements  they  have  signed. 
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and  that  our  perseverance  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  is  rewarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  all  rejoice  at 
the  fact  the  losif  Mendelevich  is  today 
a  free  man.  able  to  live  in  Israel,  his 
homeland,   we   are   reminded   of   his 
comrades  who  are  not  free.  Two  par- 
ticipants in  the  valiant  escape  effort  of 
1970  remain  in  prison,  suffering  under 
the  heavy  weight  of  the  guJag.  Alexei 
Murzhenko's   wife   reports    that    her 
husband  has  an  advanced  case  of  tu- 
berculosis    and     already     has     black 
patches  visible  on  his  face.  Yuri  Pe- 
dorov  has  been  moved  to  camp  that 
holds  a   large   number  of   dangerous 
criminals.  He  was  recently  placed  in  a 
hospital  for  an  attack  of  neuritis,  a 
chronic  degenerative  nerve  disease.  As 
we  celebrate  losif  Mendelevich's  free- 
dom,   we    pledge    ourselves    to    work 
harder  on  behalf  of  Pederov,  Murz- 
henko.  and  all  who  are  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  Join  their  fami- 
lies in  the  free  world.* 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  joy  and  thanksgiving  that 
we  have  with  us  today,  losif  Mendele- 
vich, a  man  who  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion   to    all    people    concerned    with 
human  rights  and  human  dignity.  Mr. 
Mendelevich,    a    Jewish    Prisoner    of 
Conscience,  spent  10  years  in  Soviet 
prisons  and  labor  camps,  for  plotting 
to  escape  from  the  U.S.S.R.  without 
government  permission. 

Mr.  Mendelevich's  trial  and  impris- 
onment provided  the  basis  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Greater  New  York  Con- 
ference on  Soviet  Jewry,  thus  drawing 
the  world's  attention  to  the  plight  of 
all  Soviet  Jews. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  a  long  and 
often  frustrating  battle  to  work  for 
the  release  of  other  Soviet  Jewish  pris- 
oners, but  our  commitment  to  that 
cause  and  our  belief  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  efforts  continues  strong- 
er than  ever  today.  losif  Mendelevich 
is  a  living  symbol  of  our  resolve  and 
dedication. 

losif  Mendelevich  withstood  his 
ordeal  of  10  years'  imprisonment  with 
a  vast  amount  of  courage  and  suffered 
extreme  harassment  because  of  his  re- 
ligious dedication.  He  is  a  hero  to  ev- 
eryone who  believes  in  freedom. 

The  continued  efforts  of  all  those 
concerned  with  Soviet  Jewry  must  in- 
crease. Unwavering  pressure  must  be 
applied  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  release 
those  Jews  imprisoned  for  minor  and 
sometimes  fictitious  crimes.  We  must 
never  stop  our  publicity,  letters,  and 
prayers  for  their  release. 

Today,  we  celebrate  a  happy  occa- 
sion, sharing  in  the  reunion  of  losif 
Mendelevich  with  all  free  people.  But 
let  us  never  forget  those  still  impris- 
oned.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  losif  Men- 
delevich, freed  from  a  Soviet  prison 
and  allowed  to  emigrate  last  February. 


and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
hail  this  hero  in  our  midst. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  worked 
very  hard  to  help  bring  about  his  free- 
dom, and  his  presence  today  makes 
this  a  very  special  occasion.  Mr.  Men- 
delevich, one  of  the  many  who  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets, 
was  imprisoned  for  attempting  to 
hijack  a  commercial  aircraft  as  a 
means  of  escaping  Russia.  While  the 
leaders  of  this  supposed  plot,  who  had 
been  given  much  longer  sentences, 
were  released  and  allowed  to  emigrate, 
Mr.  Mendelevich  and  two  others  were 
unfairly  kept  in  confinement  until 
early  this  year. 

Tragically,  those  of  us  who  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  men  and  women  such  as 
losif  Mendelevich— whom  the  Soviets 
treat  harshly,  inhumanely,  and  inequi- 
tably—all too  rarely  see  the  fruits  of 
our  labors.  Mr.  Mendelevich's  presence 
reminds  us  that  our  continued  efforts 
are  meaningful  and  absolutely  impera- 
tive. Despite  the  intransigence  of  the 
Russians,  despite  falling  emigration 
numbers,  his  hard-won  freedom  gives 
us  renewed  optimism  In  our  efforts 
and  commitment  to  freeing  our  breth- 
ren imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Mendelevich,  for  pro- 
viding this  ray  of  hope  to  us.« 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
honoring  that  courageous  prisoner  of 
conscience  losif  Mendelevich,  who  has 
recently  been  released  from  the  hard 
labor  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
all  realize  the  incredible  hardships  and 
suffering  that  Mr.  Mendelevich  has 
endured  during  his  10  years  of  incar- 
ceration, and  it  is  for  the  fortitude  of 
his  convictions  that  we  are  here  to 
honor  him. 

During  his  imprisonment  losif  has 
suffered  much  injustice  and  humili- 
ation at  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Yet,  throughout  his  ordeal 
losif  clung  steadily  to  his  faith  and 
conviction,  the  vital  source  of  his  in- 
domitable will  to  endure,  to  carry  on 
despite  all  misfortunes.  His  captors 
could  take  his  books  and  pens,  but 
they  could  not  erase  the  words  and 
ideas  imprinted  on  his  mind.  He  ar- 
dently loved  his  Jewish  heritage  and 
while  in  prison  made  a  point  of  teach- 
ing Jewish  history  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trjrmen  despite  all  threats  of  punish- 
ment from  Soviet  authorities.  Indeed 
he  is  an  example  to  all  who  treasure 
human  rights  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Mendelevich,  you  shall  be 
pleased  to  know  that  your  heroic 
plight  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  free 
world  shares  your  hope  and  concern 
for  human  rights,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  oppressive  Soviet  Jewish 
emigration  p>olicy.  Your  success  in 
seeking  emigration  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  prisoners  of  conscience  as  well  as  to 
those  who  actively  seek  their  freedom. 
And  I  shall  look  forward  to  that  day 
when  this  House  will  be  graced  by  the 
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presence  of  your  fellow  prisoners.  In 
closing  I  wish  to  express  a  sentiment 
that  is  common  to  many  here  assem- 
bled: So  long  as  there  are  cries  of  free- 
dom from  the  harsh  desert  of  Siberia, 
their  echoes  shall  be  heard  in  all  lands 
of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  of- 
ficially welcoming  losif  Mendelevich 
to  Washington.  Mr.  Mendelevich  was 
an  original  defendant  in  the  Leningrad 
trials  and  has  been  my  Soviet  I*risoner 
of  Conscience  during  my  years  In  Con- 
gress. 

losif  Mendelevich  is  a  remarkable  in- 
dividual. During  his  10  intolerable 
years  of  confinement.  Soviet  authori- 
ties continually  harassed  him  because 
of  his  strong  religious  convictions. 
However,  he  kept  his  personal  commit- 
ment to  observe  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Judaism.  He  is  truly  an  inspiration 
for  those  who  remain  in  prison  or  are 
refused  permission  to  emigrate  solely 
on  the  basis  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

While  we  are  paying  tribute  to  losif 
Mendelevich  and  celebrating  his  re- 
lease, let  us  not  forget  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  face  daily  persecu- 
tion and  long  terms  In  Soviet  labor 
camps.  The  case  of  losif  Mendelevich 
amply  demonstrates  that  our  long- 
term  commitment  to  these  oppressed 
people  can  gain  their  freedom  and 
afford  them  the  human  rights  they  so 
richly  deserve.  We  must  continue  our 
efforts  to  educate  and  arouse  public 
interest  in  their  treatment  and  remind 
Soviet  authorities  of  their  responsibil- 
ities to  human  rights  under  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  3 
months  ago  I  happily  informed  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  re- 
lease of  losif  Mendelevich.  It  gives  me 
even  greater  pleasure  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  him  to  Washing- 
ton today.* 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  greet  with  great  Joy  a  visitor  to  our 
Congress.  losif  Mendelevich.  Until  last 
February,  he  was  a  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.  Released 
after  a  worldwide  expression  of  pro- 
test, he  has  since  settled  in  Israel.  The 
world  expressed  its  concern  over  Mr. 
Mendelevich's  captivity;  it  can  now  ex- 
press its  admiration  for  his  courage. 

Despite  the  privations  of  his  impris- 
onment, Mr.  Mendelevich  remained 
true  to  his  orthodox  Jewish  faith,  a 
faith  that  sustained  him  through  the 
long  years  behind  barbed  wire.  He 
wore  a  skullcap,  refused  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath  or  on  religious  holidays, 
or  to  eat  nonkosher  prison  rations. 
Subsisting  on  bread,  gruel,  and  water, 
he  was  repeatedly  punished  for  his 
faith— receiving  an  extra  3  years'  sen- 
tence— but  his  spirit  proved  uncon- 
querable. This  courage— by  one  man, 
far  from  his  friends  and  family,  in  a 
brutal  prison  camp— must  stand  as  an 
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example  to  us  all,  but  especially  to  the 
other  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union  who  still  await 
their  day  of  freedom. 

When  Mr.  Mendelevich  was  in 
prison,  the  Congress  called  for  his  lib- 
eration, through  letters  and  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Today,  he  is  free.  Let  this  encourage 
us  that  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  who  remain  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  in  vain.  It  is 
vitally  important  for  these  people  that 
we  who  can  speak  freely  continue  to 
speak  out  for  those  who  cannot.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  will  see  some  of 
these  courageous,  enduring,  people 
here  soon.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wel- 
come losif  Mendelevich  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  Washington.  Just  3 
months  ago.  losif  was  released  after  10 
years  as  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps. 
During  that  10  years,  losif  became  a 
living  testimony  to  true  courage  in  his 
endurance  of  hardship,  hunger,  and  ill 
health.  He  retained  his  devotion  to  Ju- 
daism throughout  his  ordeal,  and  was 
subjected  to  repeated  punishment  for 
his  persistence  in  observing  Jewish  re- 
ligious laws. 

losif  Mendelevich  not  only  retained 
his  personal  faith  during  his  time  in 
prison,  but  also  served  as  a  source  of 
strength  to  his  fellow  Jewish  prison- 
ers. As  one  of  the  these  former  prison- 
ers said,  "losif  was  the  Jewish  'soul'  of 
our  group  and  perhaps  the  rabbi  of 
Soviet  prisons."  For  example,  at  the 
time  of  his  release,  losif  had  just  ter- 
minated a  54-day  hunger  strike  held  to 
protest  the  confiscation  of  religious 
and  Hebrew  study  books  and  notes, 
which  he  used  in  teaching  other 
Jewish  prisoners.  This  strength  and 
unselfish  perseverance  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  prisoners  is  an  inspiration 
for  us  all. 

Mr.  Mendelevich's  presence  in  the 
House  Chamber  today  also  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  pressure  the  Soviets 
to  release  Prisoners  of  Conscience  and 
ref  useniks.  I  am  certain  that  the  storm 
of  protest  on  losif  Mendelevich's 
behalf  from  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  thousands  of  constituents  who 
continue  to  bring  these  matters  to  our 
attention  helped  to  secure  his  release, 
and  we  all  must  continue  to  apply  this 
pressure  to  obtain  the  release  of 
others  unjustly  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  the  best  tribute  we  can 
pay  to  losif  Mendelevich  is  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  these  beleaguered  people.* 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  welcome 
losif  Mendelevich  to  Washington, 
losif's  arrival  in  the  United  States  is 
visible  proof  that  congressional  efforts 
to  persuade  Soviet  authorities  can  suc- 
ceed. At  a  time  when  the  number  of 


Jews  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  is  declining.  Mr.  Mendelevich's 
release  serves  as  an  encouraging 
morale  boost  to  those  still  striving  to 
be  free. 

Having  spent  nearly  a  third  of  his 
life  in  the  Russian  gulag,  losif  Mendel- 
evich endured  his  11 -year  captivity 
through  mental  discipline  and  an  un- 
relenting desire  to  practice  Judaism 
freely  in  Israel.  He  refused  to  eat  non- 
kosher  food  and  subsisted  on  little 
more  than  bread  and  water;  he  refused 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  was  fre- 
quently punished.  Over  the  course  of 
his  imprisonment,  he  taught  himself 
nearly  flawless  Hebrew,  and  despite 
the  risk  of  severe  punishment,  taught 
Hebrew  to  other  prisoners. 

losif  Mendelevich's  dedication  to 
freedom  is  exemplary.  Upon  arrival  at 
Israel's  Ben  Gurion  Airport  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  Mendelevich  proclaimed,  "the 
fight  goes  on." 

For  the  past  3  months  he  has  been 
recuperating  in  Israel.  Today  we  can 
take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  losif 
Mendelevich's  tenacity  and  determina- 
tion. Equally  Important,  we  can  renew 
our  pledge  to  work  for  the  release  of 
those  who  remain  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science in  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
welcoming  losif  Mendelevich,  and  in 
recognizing  his  hard-won  freedom.  He 
lives  as  a  reminder  of  our  own  price- 
less freedom  and  an  example  of  the 
sacrifices  that  men  will  nmke  to  be 
free.  He  lives  as  proof  that  world  opin- 
ion in  support  of  human  rights  has 
been  heard. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Mendelevich's  sac- 
rifices is  long  and  painful.  After  he 
and  his  family  were  refused  permis- 
sion three  times  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  was  arrested  at  Leningrad's  Smolnil 
Airport  for  the  alleged  attempt  to 
steal  a  plane  to  leave  the  country.  He 
was  sentenced  to  15  years  in  a  Soviet 
labor  camp— a  sentence  later  reduced 
to  12  years  in  response  to  worldwide 
outrage  at  his  treatment. 

During  his  eventual  9  years  of  incar- 
ceration. Mr.  Mendelevich  persisted  in 
the  strict  observance  of  his  religious 
beliefs,  a  right  so  many  of  us  take  for 
granted.  In  his  case,  his  determination 
earned  him  the  wrath  of  Soviet  au- 
thorities. In  1977.  he  was  accused  of 
"maliciously  violating  the  regime  of 
confinement."  His  punishment:  trans- 
fer to  the  notorious  Chistopol  prison. 
Meanwhile,  because  he  refused  non- 
kosher  foods,  he  lost  considerable 
weight,  subsisting  on  the  two  meager 
food  parcels  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
each  year. 

Even  after  others  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  were  released.  Mendelevich 
remained  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience, 
very  much  to  the  dismay  of  his  family 
and  those  people  everywhere  who  re- 
spect individual  rights.  Finally,  in  Feb- 


ruary.  Soviet   authorities   freed   him 
and  allowed  him  to  go. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  His  sacrifices  took 
a  toll  in  his  physical  health  but  his 
spirit  flamed  bright  and  hopeful. 
Today,  he  stands  with  us  a  free  man. 
free  to  practice  his  religion  as  he 
wishes,  free  to  go  as  he  wishes. 

But  others  remain.  Not  just  those 
sentenced  for  other  alleged  crimes. 
But  those  who  sit  and  simply  wait  for 
permission  to  leave.  Solomon  Alber  is 
one  such  person  for  whom  I  have 
spoken  before.  A  person  who  wants 
only  to  emigrate  to  Israel— and  exer- 
cise a  fundamental  himian  right— but 
is  forbidden  to  do  so. 

In  welcoming  Mr.  Mendelevich,  we 
remember  that  our  job  is  not  done  and 
that  we  must  press  ahead  with  our 
campaign  of  world  opinion  for  the 
others  left  behind. 

On  October  1,  I  will  again  speak  on 
behalf  of  Solomon  Alber  who  remains 
in  the  Soviet  Union  against  his  will. 
Perhaps  by  then  we  will  be  able  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Alber  as  we  have  welcomed 
Mr.  Mendelevich  today.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
honored  to  have  losif  Mendelevich  in 
our  presence  today.  Eleven  years  ago. 
losif.  along  with  eight  other  Soviet 
Jews  and  two  Ukrainians,  was  convict- 
ed during  the  infamous  Leningrad 
trials  of  1970  for  allegedly  hijacking  a 
Soviet  airplane.  Although  he  played 
only  a  relatively  minor  role  in  this  des- 
perate and  controversial  incident.  losif 
was  singled  out  by  Soviet  officials  for 
especially  severe  punishment.  Many 
believe  that  this  cruel  treatment  was 
the  result  of  losif's  strict  adherence  to 
his  orthodox  religious  beliefs.  Because 
of  the  traditions  of  his  faith.  losif 
wore  his  yarmulke,  refused  to  work  on 
the  Sabbath  or  on  religious  holidays, 
and  refused  to  eat  nonkosher  food, 
subsisting  instead  only  on  bread,  gruel, 
and  water.  His  continued  observance 
of  the  tenets  of  Orthodox  Judaism 
upset  Soviet  officials  to  the  extent 
that,  in  the  spring  of  1977.  his  original 
sentence  of  12  years  was  extended  for 
an  additional  3  years  for  "malicioiisly 
violating  the  regime  of  confinement" 
under  the  Soviet  Collective  Code,  and 
for  "violations  of  the  form  of  camp 
dress." 

The  worldwide  euphoria  at  the  re- 
lease of  seven  of  the  Leningrad  trial 
prisoners  in  April  of  1979  was  marred 
by  the  continued  detention  of  losif 
Mendelevich  and  the  two  non-Jewish 
members  of  the  group.  Even  though 
losif  carried  a  lighter  sentence  than 
two  of  the  freed  prisoners,  the  Soviets 
felt  compelled  to  punish  further  this 
religious  devotion.  The  conditions  of 
his  imprisonment  were  almost  subhu- 
man. Througout  his  incarceration, 
losif  received  no  visitors  or  mail. 
There  were  reports  that  his  health 
was  sharply  deteriorating  and  that  he 
was  suffering  from  hypertension  and 
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malnutrition.  Tet,  as  a  result  of  the 
entire  ordeal,  losif  became  even  more 
devoutly  religious.  In  February,  fol- 
lowing reports  that  he  had  disap- 
peared, he  was  suddenly  released,  trav- 
eling immediately  to  Israel  and  to  the 
Western  Wall  in  Jerusalem. 

While  we  rejoice  In  the  freedom  of 
one  man,  we  are  also  reminded  of  the 
thousands  who  remain  confined  in 
Soviet  labor  camps  and  who  are  perse- 
cuted because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Tet  to  them  and  to  us,  losif  remains 
an  inspiration.  Despite  squalid  living 
conditions  and  severe  mistreatment, 
he  stood  firm  in  his  ccmvictions.  While 
he  was  repeatedly  harassed  and  de- 
graded by  Soviet  officials,  he  refused 
to  compromise  his  religious  beliefs. 
Today.  losif  Mendelevich  is  a  free 
man.  His  ordeal  is  testimony  to  the 
power  of  perseverance,  faith,  and  com- 
mitment 

For  II  long  years,  we  raised  our 
voices  in  protest  of  the  harsh  and 
unjust  mistreatment  of  losif  Mendele- 
vich, losif's  appearance  today,  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  so  many 
spoke  out  on  his  behalf,  should  fur- 
ther inspire  us  to  continue  our  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  all  Soviet  Jewry 
and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
human  rights.  I  am  deeply  honored  to 
welcome  losif  Mendelevich  to  Wash- 
ington.« 

•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  losif  Mendelevich,  a 
Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience  for  over 
10  years  who  left  for  Israel  in  Febru- 
ary following  his  release  from  prison. 

Mr.  Mendelevich  is  honored  as  a 
courageous  individual  who  stood  up  to 
the  injiistices  of  the  Soviet  system 
throughout  his  incarceration  and  ex- 
emplifies that  perserverance  can  be  re- 
warded, in  terms  of  offers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wish  to  emigrate  but 
cannot  and  those  people  who  worked 
diligently  to  gain  Mendelevich's  re- 
lease f  rcMD  prison. 

The  imprisonment  of  losif  Mendele- 
vich along  with  10  others  followed  the 
infamous  Leningrad  trial  of  December 
1970.  which  alerted  the  world  for  the 
first  time  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  that  date  in 
1970.  11  young  Soviet  Jews  were 
brought  to  trial  in  a  closed  courtroom 
on  charges  of  treason.  Their  crime  was 
a  longing  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  group  had  planned  a  flight  to 
Scandinavia  and  freedom,  but  were  ar- 
rested before  ever  reaching  their 
plane.  The  11  were  found  guilty  in  a 
farcical  trial  and  sentenced  to  penal- 
ties ranging  from  death  to  4  years  in 
prison.  The  death  sentences  were  later 
commuted  to  15  years  in  a  labor  camp 
following  worldwide  protests. 

The  example  of  losif  Mendelevich's 
release  and  the  reduction  in  punish- 
ment of  the  death  sentences  prove 
that  world  protests  and  public  opinion 
do  achieve  dramatic  results.  However. 


we  cannot  stop  there.  Yes,  9  of  the  11 
defendants  have  been  released  and 
now  reside  in  Israel,  but  Yuri  Federov 
and  Alexei  Murzhenko  are  now  enter- 
ing their  11th  year  behind  Soviet  bars 
and  thousands  like  them  are  denied  on 
a  daily  basis  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  be- 
cause of  their  faith. 

Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
has  stated  he  would  like  to  normalize 
relations  with  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  normalization  begin 
with  the  Soviet  recognition  of  long  dis- 
regarded human  rights. 

This  recognition  could  commence 
with  the  release  of  both  Federov  and 
Murzhenko,  that  the  issuance  of 
Soviet  exit  visas  will  rise,  that  restric- 
tions placed  upon  eligible  emigrants 
will  be  repealed,  and  finally,  that 
those  Soviet  persons  desiring  to  emi- 
grate should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The 
inunediate  commencing  of  these  steps 
could  have  a  positive  impact  upon 
United  States-Soviet  relations. 

The  United  States  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  symbol  of  freedom  for 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  Eastern 
EKux>pe.  We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  continue  to  aid  the 
Soviet  Jews  in  their  quest  for  basic 
human  rights  which  are  taken  for 
granted  by  many.* 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  welcoming  a  very  dis- 
tinguished guest  to  the  gallery  of  the 
House  today. 

It  was  more  than  10  years  ago — on 
June  15.  1970— when  Mr.  Mendelevich 
and  other  courageous  Soviet  Jewish 
activists  were  arrested  at  Smolny  Air- 
port outside  of  Leningrad  because 
they  sought  something  that  Soviet  au- 
thorities had  repeatedly  denied 
them— freedom.  First  sentenced  to 
death,  then  to  10  to  15  years  in  prison 
after  a  storm  of  protest  led  to  commu- 
tation of  their  sentences,  these  coura- 
geous individuals  sacrificed  their  own 
safety  to  bring  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  In 
1979.  seven  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Leningrad  group  were  released  from 
Soviet  prisons  and  allowed  to  go  to 
Israel,  but  losif  Mendelevich  remained 
because  of  his  strong  religious  convic- 
tion. 

Now.  we  are  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  celebrate  the  freedom  of  our 
distinguished  guest,  who  was  released 
from  the  Perm  labor  camp  just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  We  can  hope  that 
the  focus  of  world  opinion  on  his 
treatment  by  the  Soviet  authorities, 
and  the  effort  led  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK)  to  secure  his  release,  played 
some  role  in  ending  his  suffering  and 
aiding  his  release  to  freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
remember  those  who  still  are  not  free 
and  redouble  our  efforts  on  their 
behalf.  Two  of  Mr.  Mendelevich's  col- 
leagues. Aleksei  Murzhenko.  and  Yuri 


Federov,  convicted  in  the  same  trisd. 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  luunes  join  those  of  other 
heroes  in  the  stuggle  for  human 
rights— Orlov.  Rudenko,  Brailovsky, 
and  so  many  others.  Last  night.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  celebrated  the 
60th  birthday  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  here  in  Wash- 
ington. How  wonderful  it  would  have 
been  If  he  could  have  been  with  us. 

losif  Mendelevich  is  a  living  remind- 
er that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  worth 
fighting  for— that  victory  is  achiev- 
able. We  join  him  in  the  effort  to 
focus  eyes  of  the  world  on  those  who 
remain  behind,  without  voices,  with 
only  the  weight  of  world  opinion  to 
speak  for  them  and  the  glare  of  world 
attention  to  save  them.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  losif  Mendelevich  to  our 
Nation's  Capital.  His  presence  here 
today  is  testimony  to  the  indefatigable 
strength  of  the  human  spirit.  Mr. 
Mendelevich's  struggle  to  preserve  his 
Jewish  identity  during  his  long  years 
in  a  Soviet  labor  camp  is  a  symbol  of 
the  unflagging  determination  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  free  to  live  as  Jews.  His  struggle 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  is  that  conununi- 
ty's  struggle  to  make  "next  year  in  Je- 
rusalem" a  living  reality. 

Mr.  Mendelevich's  story  has  served 
as  a  great  inspiration  to  us  in  the  West 
to  defend  human  rights  and  human 
dignity  wherever  they  may  be  under 
attack.  I  hope  that  his  visit  with  us 
today  will  inspire  us  to  continue  in 
those  efforts.  The  freeing  of  one  indi- 
vidual is  an  occasion  of  great  joy;  yet 
we  must  remember  that  many  more 
are  still  not  free.  We  must  not  forget 
losif's  two  codefendants,  Yuri  Fedorov 
and  Alexei  Murzhenko,  who  are  still 
imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor 
can  we  forget  those  millions  of  Jews- 
be  it  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Argentina, 
in  Syria,  or  in  Romania— who  continue 
to  suffer  persecution  because  of  their 
heritage.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  assuring  losif  Mendelevich  that 
our  work  will  not  stop  with  his  release, 
but  will  increase  and  grow  stronger 
with  every  new  violation  of  freedom 
and  liberty.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very 
much  appreciate  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  welcome  Mr.  losif  Mendelevich 
to  the  United  States.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  remember  how  the  news  of 
his  release  by  the  Soviets  last  Febru- 
ary warmed  the  hearts  of  Americans 
all  across  the  country.  We  remember 
that  day,  and  I  am  honored  to  salute 
him  for  the  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  his 
life.  losif  Mendelevich  has  shown  us 
that  not  even  the  cruelty  and  isolation 
of  the  Soviet  prison  system  can  sup- 
press the  human  spirit  and  the 
strength  of  religious  conviction.  The 


world  neecte  men  and  women  like  loslf 
Mendelevich.  He  represents  the  best 
that  is  in  us  and  I  am  delighted  that 
he  is  here.* 

*  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Jewish  and  human  rights  activists 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  suffering 

\  and  degradation.  As  concerned  Ameri- 

1  cans  we  are  continually  shocked  at  the 

)  attitude  of   the  Soviet  Government. 

Officials  there  have  consistently  i|r- 
nored  the  human  rights  of  certain  in- 
dividuals in  their  country  by  denying 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
and  to  other  free  nations. 

losif  Mendelevich  was  refused  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  another  coun- 
try. Because  of  the  intolerance  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  officials,  loslf.  along 
with  several  of  his  colleagues,  char- 
tered a  plane  to  fly  to  Israel  on  Jtme 
15,  1970.  Upon  arriving  at  the  airport, 
all  were  arrested  for  allegedly  hijack- 
ing an  airplane  and,  simultaneously, 
Soviet  Jewish  activists  were  appre- 
hended throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  now  famous  Leningrad  trial, 
losif  was  sentenced  to  12  years  in  a 
strict  regime  camp,  along  with  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues. 

In  April  1979,  in  an  unprecedented 
series  of  events,  seven  of  the  original 
defendants  involved  in  the  Leningrad 
trial  were  released  and  allowed  to  join 
their  families  in  Israel.  However,  losif 
remained  in  prison  for  almost  2  addi- 
tional years  with  his  health  seriously 
deteriorating. 

Finally,  in  February  1981,  Mr.  Men- 
delevich was  released  from  prison  and 
left  for  IsraeL  Today,  we  are  privileged 
and  pleased  to  honor  this  brave  indi- 
vidual in  the  House  gallery.  He  has 
suffered  a  long  and  arduous  existence 
for  the  past  decade.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbeck).  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  joy  that  we  can  rise 
today  to  welcome  losif  Mendelevich  to 
our  Nation's  Capital  after  more  than 
10  years  of  Soviet  incarceration. 

His  liberation  reinforces  our  belief 
here  in  the  Congress  and  beyond  that 
our  efforts  can  make  a  difference  and 
do,  however  infrequently. 

The  release  of  losif  Mendelevich 
also  underscores  our  need  to  persist  in 
our  efforts  to  free  other  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  millions  of  other  re- 
pressed Soviet  Jews. 

I  had  the  privilege  recently  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  Israel  festival  sponsored 
by  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Raritan 
VaUey  in  New  Jersey.  That  festival 
was  preceded  by  a  walkathon  in  which 
360  participants  raised  more  than 
$12,000  toward  the  construction  of  the 
Aaron  Mintz  Dental  Clinic  in  Safad. 
Israel. 

That  effort,  just  like  that  of  this 
most  brave  man  who  we  are  honoring 
today,  is  symbolic  of  the  larger  com- 
mitment in  America,  Israel,  and 
throughout  the  free  world,  to  justice. 


Mr.  Mendelevich,  my  most  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  your  courage,  and  may 
your  compatriots  now  held  captive  in 
the  Soviet  Union  soon  be  free.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  to  join  my  colleagues  in  wel- 
coming losif  Mendelevich  to  Washing- 
ton and  to  highlight  the  tenacity  of 
spirit  which  brought  him  through  his 
12  long  years  of  struggle  for  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Mendelevich  has  become  a  vivid 
and  inspirational  force  in  the  efforts 
of  Soviet  Jews  to  reach  Israel,  a  goal 
which  has  consistently  been  thwarted 
by  Russian  denial  of  exit  credentials 
solely  on  the  basis  of  religious  beliefs. 
Denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of 
a  group  of  Soviet  "refuseniks"  who 
plotted  to  steal  a  plane  to  escape  the 
country  in  1970.  and  who  was  subse- 
quently sentenced  during  the  Lenin- 
grad trials  to  12  years  in  the  Russian 
Gulag.  Throughout  these  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  persevered  spiritually, 
never  relinquishing  his  hope  nor  his 
faith. 

Mr.  Mendelevich  is  indeed  an  inspi- 
ration in  courage  to  us  all  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome 
him  to  a  world  where  freedom  of  reli- 
gion is  not  an  empty  promise  but  a  re- 
ality. 

It  is  my  hope  that  his  realease  will 
give  inspiration  to  those  still  within 
Soviet  walls  and  will  lend  fuel  to  the 
canuMign  to  force  Soviet  compliance 
to  the  international  accords  giuiran- 
teeing  fundamental  human  rights. 

Mr.  Mendelevich.  I  salute  you  and 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck.* 

*  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  our  guest  of  honor  seated  in  the 
House  gallery,  Mr.  losif  Mendelevich, 
a  recently  released  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science, who  is  now  a  proud  citizen  of 
our  friend  and  ally,  the  State  of  IsraeL 
By  honoring  Mr.  Mendelevich  here 
today,  we  send  a  strong  signal  to 
Moscow  that  we  wUl  not  stand  idly  by 
while  the  basic  human  rights  of  this 
courageous  man  and  thousands  more 
in  the  Eastern  bloc  nations  are  denied. 

The  release  of  Mr.  Mendelevich  per- 
sonally gives  me  hope  that  my  own 
adopted  Prisoner  of  Conscience.  Ida 
Nudel.  will  soon  be  released.  She  has 
Just  endured  another  long,  cold  winter 
in  the  Siberian  wasteland  where  she  is 
being  held  captive  without  reason  by 
the  Kremlin.  Her  friends  are  con- 
cerned that  she  cannot  survive  much 
longer  in  such  an  unt>earable  environ- 
ment, and  those  of  us  concerned  about 
Ida's  well-being  have  renewed  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  her  release  so  that  she 
can  Join  her  family  in  Israel.  On  April 
27.  in  celebration  of  Ida's  50th  birth- 
day, I  cohosted  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  Long  Island  Com- 
mittee for  Soviet  Jewry,  an  event  to 
remind  the  Soviet  Government  that 
Ida  has  not  been  forgotten  and  that 


we  will  not  rest  until  she  is  released. 
We  must  keep  up  the  struggle  to  win 
the  release  of  every  Soviet  Jew  so  that 
they  will  be  free  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion in  whatever  nation  they  might 
choose. 

Mr.  Mendelevich's  presence  is  evi- 
dence of  prayers  answered  and  hopes 
fulfilled.  We  rejoice  with  him  that  he 
has  obtained  the  freedom  that  we  take 
for  granted,  but  took  him  years  to 
achieve.  We  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  emphasize  again  our  commitment 
to  this  noble  cause.* 

*  Kir.  NONISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
an  extraordinary  day  for  we  have 
among  us  a  most  extraordinary  man— 
losif  Mendelevich,  who  was  a  Soviet 
Prisoner  of  Conscience  for  over  10 
years. 

Mr.  Mendelevich  was  incarcerated  in 
a  Soviet  prison  for  attempting  to  leave 
Russia  after  he  was  repeatedly  denied 
permission  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  Of 
the  original  10  defendants  in  the  infa- 
mous Leningrad  trials,  losif  endured 
especially  cruel  and  inhumane  treat- 
ment because  he  had  the  courage  and 
fortitude  to  stand  up  to  prison  offi- 
cials by  his  strict  adherence  to  his 
orthodox  religious  convictions,  such  as 
keeping  kosher,  wearing  a  skullcap 
and  refusing  to  work  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  clear  violation  of  prison  camp  laws. 

This  past  February,  in  response  to 
efforts  by  Members  of  Congress  to 
gain  his  early  release,  Mr.  Mendele- 
vich received  his  tickei  to  freedom — to 
IsraeL  His  dream  finally  became  reali- 
ty. He  should  be  heralded  as  a  man 
who  had  the  strength  to  persevere  in 
the  face  of  unimaginable  Soviet  injus- 
tices. Mr.  Mendelevich  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  remain  in  the 
Soviet  labor  camps  as  well  as  to  those 
who  are  denied  permission  to  emigrate 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  He  is  living  proof  that  perse- 
verance can  be  rewarded.  Thus,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  continue  in  our  ef- 
forts to  seek  freedom  for  those  who 
are  not  yet  free.* 

*  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  colleagues,  as  we  welcome  losif 
Mendelevich  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today — on  another  step  in 
his  journey  away  from  tyranny,  and 
toward  a  free  and  normal  life.  And  I 
would  especially  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  (Mr.  Harold  Hol- 
LEifBBCK),  for  arranging  today's  Special 
Order  For  years  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
struggle  to  win  justice  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  those  of  us  who  have  stood 
with  him  in  this  struggle  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  all 
his  efforts. 

liCr.  Speaker,  today  is  one  of  joy  for 
losif  Mendelevich,  and  for  all  who 
have  worked  on  his  behalf  for  years. 
We  stand  in  admiration  of  tiis  courage. 
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his  steadfast  determination  to  resist 
the  tjrranny  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment,  and  his  spiritual  strength 
throughout  his  long  ordeal.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  welcome  him  today,  because 
we  know  that  his  release  this  spring— 
his  ultimate  victory  over  the  enemies 
of  freedom— has  given  strength  to 
those  who  remain  behind  in  the  cita- 
del of  repression  that  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Think  of  what  this  man  has  done:  10 
years  in  a  Soviet  prison.  10  years  of 
meeting  cruel  work  quotas,  10  years  of 
standing  up  for  his  religious  freedom 
in  a  system  that  sees  religion  as  a 
crime  against  the  state.  Ten  years  of 
battling  the  most  vicious  strains  of 
anti-Semitism,  standing  proud  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  traditions  in  a  nation 
whose  leaders  recognize  only  the  tradi- 
tion of  tyraiuiy. 

losif  has  met.  and  won.  a  monumen- 
tal challenge  of  wills.  As  we  admire 
him  for  his  strength,  we  must  also 
pray  that  those  he  has  left  behind  can 
draw  strength  from  him,  and  comfort. 

But  today's  joy  has  an  even  greater 
meaning.  The  free  man  that  we  see 
today  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  individu- 
al strength,  but  also  of  the  power  of 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to  make 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  pay 
heed  to  human  dignity. 

It  is  within  our  power,  if  only  we  will 
concentrate  our  efforts,  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  see  reason.  The  truth 
can  set  men  free— it  has  set  losif  Men- 
delevich free,  and  it  can  set  free  those 
thousands  of  other  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science who  seek  only  justice  from  an 
unjust  despotism. 

Today  we  have  welcomed  one  of  the 
world's  great  heroes.  We  must  not  let 
up  in  our  efforts  until  we  have  the 
chance  to  welcome  those  other  heroes 
of  conscience  into  the  bright  clear 
light  of  freedom.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  joy  that  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  welcoming  a  true  world 
hero,  losif  Mendelevich,  to  Washing- 
ton. 

losif  Mendelevich  is  a  symbol  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  striv- 
ing to  maintain  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression  while  living  under  the 
rule  of  repressive  governments. 

He  is  a  man  who  underwent  10  years 
of  terrible  suffering  in  demeaning 
Soviet  prison  camps  because  he  would 
not  give  up  his  strong  belief  in  the 
Jewish  faith. 

It  is  because  of  losif  Mendelevich's 
inner  strength  and  determination  not 
to  give  in  to  his  Soviet  captors  that 
the  world  has  become  acutely  aware  of 
the  tragic  suffering  inflicted  upon 
other  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians  will  continue  to  at- 
tempt to  get  away  with  this  violation 
of  basic  human  rights  if  we  turn  our 
backs  on  what  is  happening  to  the 
many  people   like   losif   Mendelevich 


who  are  being  illegally  held  in  prison 
cami>8  because  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs and  a  desire  to  immigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  Soviets  must  be  made  to  know 
that  the  free  world  is  watching  their 
actions  in  this  regard  and  that  their 
efforts  to  stifle  individual  freedom  will 
not  go  unnoticed. 

losif  Mendelevich.  I  join  with  all 
Americans  in  saluting  you  today.  You 
are  indeed  a  hero  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  those  in  your  new 
homeland  of  Israel.  Shalom.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1430 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks in  regard  to  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  AFGHANISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  similar  to  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  special  order.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  the  behavior  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in 
the  world,  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  December  24.  1979.  Soviet  forces 
invaded  Afghanistan.  Up  to  100.000 
troops  have  been  committed,  along 
with  sophisticated  military  equipment 
designed  for  both  conventional  and 
antiguerrilla  warfare.  The  invasion 
follows  several  years  of  direct  Soviet 
involvement  into  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Afghan  Government. 

In  February  1979.  Soviet  security 
personnel  were  present  and  condoned 
measures  taken  by  Afghan  security 
forces  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  Adolph 
Dubs.  Dubs  had  been  kidnaped  by  ex- 
tremists, and  although  the  United 
States  urged  restraint  and  attempted 
mediation,  security  forces,  acting 
through  the  complicity  of  Soviet  per- 
sonnel, stormed  the  building  which  re- 


sulted in   the  death  of  Ambassador 
Dubs. 

During  1979,  three  separate  govern- 
ments attempted  to  rule  over  the 
strife-ridden  country.  By  the  end  of 
1979.  over  14.000  Soviet  military  advis- 
ers were  actively  engaged  in  running 
the  Afghan  Government  and  its  mili- 
tary. All  this  culminated  with  the 
Soviet-initiated  overthrow  of  Prime 
Minister  Hafizullah  Amin  on  the  eve 
of  the  invasion. 

As  Soviet  troops  poured  over  the 
border  in  December  1979.  a  Soviet 
puppet  Babrak  Karmal  was  installed. 

The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  repre- 
sents, to  date,  the  grossest  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  signed  in  1975. 
As  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe— 
the  Congressional  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion—I intend  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion, the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Helsinki  accords  forbid  political 
or  military  intervention  into  the  af- 
fairs of  other  countries.  Western  na- 
tions recognized  the  Soviet-drawn 
Central  and  Eastern  European  borders 
in  exchange  for  Soviet  adherence  to 
basic  human  rights  principles  and  non- 
intervention into  the  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  no  inclina- 
tion toward  embracing  a  policy  of  up- 
holding those  basic  human  rights  out- 
lined in  the  Helsinki  accords.  In  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  have  used 
lethal  gases  and  poisons  in  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  Afghan  people.  This  is  a 
direct  breach  of  treaties  going  back  to 
World  War  I  outlawing  the  use  of 
poison  gas.  It  also  goes  against  the  var- 
ious laws  of  warfare  adopted  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

The  Soviets  have  also  destroyed  live- 
stock and  arable  land  and  poisoned 
wells.  This  again  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

The  war  has  uprooted  almost  the 
entire  countryside  and  caused  over  2 
million  people  to  become  refugees 
along  the  borders  with  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  This  from  a  country  of  only  14  to 
15  million  people. 

The  Soviets'  most  modem  and  most 
effective  weapon,  the  MI-24  helicopter 
gunships.  roaming  up  and  down  the 
countryside  firing  rockets  and  drop- 
ping bombs  have  wrought  systematic 
destruction  on  villages  and  small  cities 
and  have  literally  ended  all  rural  life 
in  certain  areas  by  also  destroying 
crops.  In  addition,  these  same  gim- 
ships  have  even  attacked  some  Paki- 
stani refugee  camps,  which  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Paki- 
stan. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Afghanistan  border  area,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  many  of 
the  Afghan  Mujahodin,  the  freedom 
fighters.  I  met  with  Pakistani  officials. 


with  Afghan  families  In  the  refugee 
camps,  and  listened  to  what  the  free- 
dom fighters  had  to  tell  about  their 
experiences  fighting  the  Soviet  troops 
inside  Afghanistan. 

The  war  is  18  months  old,  and  no 
settlement  is  in  sight.  The  Soviets  con- 
trol urban  areas  which  account  for 
some  15  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
country.  Rural  areas  are  still  under 
the  tacit  control  of  Afghan  freedom 
fighters,  not  too  different  from  the  sit- 
uation as  might  have  existed  in  Viet- 
nam where  Americans  could  control 
the  roads  by  day.  but  by  night  enemy 
forces  would  have  control.  After  dark, 
no  Soviet  troops  venture  away  from 
Soviet-controlled  garrisons.  They 
huddle  inside  their  tanks,  inside  their 
armored  cars,  inside  their  heavily- 
guarded  barracks.  Even  in  lu-ban  areas 
the  Soviets  try  to  stay  out  of  the  pop- 
ulated areas  because  they  are  hated, 
and  strict  curfew  laws  are  enforced. 
Yet.  they  are  still  subject  to  attack, 
sometimes  in  broad  daylight. 

Realizing  the  strategic  importance 
of  this  region  of  South  Central  Asia 
and  the  vital  oil  lifelines  along  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  into  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz,  I  traveled  to  those  border 
areas  to  get  a  firsthand  view  of  what 
was  happening.  I  traveled  with  a  col- 
league of  mine.  Congressman  Joel 
Pritchard  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a  three-member  State  De- 
partment contingent  investigating  the 
refugee  camps. 

I  personally  have  become  convinced 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  Is  of 
truly  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  entire  Western 
World.  I  intend  to  bring  attention  to 
the  situation  and  the  grave  problems 
posed  by  Soviet  expansion  into  the 
southern  central  Asia  area. 

Soviet  proximity  to  these  oil  lifelines 
is  already  endangered  by  their  current 
position  in  Afghanistan.  The  danger 
becomes  greater  if  they  tnily  gain  con- 
trol. Further  Soviet  expansion  south- 
ward could  pose  drastic  problems  for 
American  and  European  interests  in 
this  area  by  the  middle  of  this  decade. 
Afghanistan  is  pivotal  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansion of  power  in  both  the  Persian 
Gulf  area  and  in  Asia.  It  is  the  historic 
land  bridge  between  east  and  west, 
north  and  south.  Securing  Afghani- 
stan, an  historic  ambition  of  Russians 
going  back  to  czarist  times,  will  be  a 
major  step  toward  Sovet  domination 
in    that    area   and   over   the    Indian 

If  the  Soviets  are  allowed  to  consoli- 
date their  hold  on  Afghanistan,  they 
will  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  close 
the  chokepoint  of  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  the  narrow  bottleneck 
through  which  passes  70  percent  of 
the  oil  used  by  Europe  and  Japan  and 
a  major  share  of  our  own  imports.  We 
all  remember  what  happened  in  this 
country  when  Iran  stopped  producing. 
The  Soviets  are  just  350  miles  from 


the  straits,  less  than  half  an  hour  for 
a  Mig  fighter-bomber,  and  8  hours  for 
their  tanks. 

Between  those  bases  in  Afghanistan 
and  the  straits  lies  Baluchistan,  an 
area  comprised  of  large  chunks  of 
Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  and  Iran.  Balu- 
chistan straddles  the  northern  shore 
of  the  straits  and  its  approaches.  For 
the  Soviets,  a  "war  of  national  liber- 
ation" in  Baluchistan  would  further 
destabilize  the  region  and  give  the  So- 
viets direct  overland  access  to  the  oil 
fields,  the  Arabian  Sea.  the  straits, 
and  give  them  another  client  state  in 
the  area  as  a  bonus. 

Neighboring  Pakistan  is  not  without 
its  problems.  Their  own  internal  poli- 
tics are  less  than  secure.  Adding  to 
Pakistan's  internal  difficulties  Is  the 
enormous  refugee  population  the 
country  is  harboring,  anywhere  from 
1.8  million  to  over  2  million. 

As  I  stated  before.  Afghan  refugees 
are  packed  in  tent  cities  in  the  border 
region  with  Paltistan.  many  in  the 
northwest  frontier  province  near  the 
historic  Khyber  Pass  and  the  city  of 
Peshawar.  This  is  the  largest  refugee 
population  in  the  world.  Some  say  it  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  150.000  a 
month. 

Pakistan  is  a  desperately  poor  and 
already  overpopulated  country.  Yet,  it 
is  footing  half  the  annual  bill  of  more 
than  $300  million  to  care  for  these  ref- 
ugees. Livestock  which  arrived  with 
the  Afghan  refugees  are  kept  in  one  of 
the  few  fertile  regions  of  Pakistan, 
taking  up  precious  farm  and  pasture- 
land  and  water  vital  to  the  other  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  words  of  Louis  Dupree.  the 
eminent  scholar,  speaking  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  have 
engaged  in  a  rubble-ization  of  the  vil- 
lages. They  have  attacked  these  vU- 
lages  with  their  helicopter  gunships 
armed  to  the  teeth.  They  encircle  the 
villages  with  tanks,  with  the  gunships 
hovering  overhead  and  they  literally 
destroy  the  homes  and  stores  of  the 
Afghan  people.  At  that  point,  the  sur- 
vivors have  nowhere  to  go,  so  they 
leave  the  country.  They  largely  go  to 
Pakistan  and  some  to  Iran. 

Louis  Dupree  has  also  termed  this 
migratory  genocide.  It  is  a  genocide, 
which  is  now  working  inside  the  coun- 
try, drives  the  people  away  from  their 
homes,  forcing  them  to  seek  refuge 
away  from  attack,  mostly  in  Pakistan. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania yielding.  Before  I  make  my 
statement.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  that  we 
have  just  been  named  in  Tass.  Izvestia. 
the  gentleman  and  I.  Members  of  the 
U£.  House  of  Representatives,  it 
seems  are  making  inflammatory  calls 
for  wider  support  to  be  given  the  coun- 


terrevolutionary terrorist  gangsters 
being  infiltrated  into  Afghanistan  in 
the  armed  struggle  against  the  lawful 
government  of  that  country. 

I  think  it  is  always  good  when  we 
find  the  opponent  making  wild,  un- 
truthful statements.  Then,  you  know 
that  they  are  hurting. 

They  also  went  on  to  say  that  we  are 
unceremoniously  calling  the  groupings 
of  the  anti-Afghan  terrorists,  who  are 
being  armed  by  the  United  States  an 
also  by  China  and  Egypt,  none  other 
than  'freedom  fighters." 

According  to  them,  those  camps  are 
nothing  more  than  training  places, 
and  that  you  and  I  noticed  that  and 
witnessed  it.  Everything  that  was  said 
in  Tass  is  a  barefaced— I  guess  one  just 
has  to  say  it  is  a  lie.  an  untruth.  There 
is  no  training  going  on  in  those  refu- 
gee camps,  but  I  certainly  will  stand 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  calling  them 
freedom  fighters. 

So.  I  will  just  teU  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  we  now  are 
being  named  in  Tass.  and  we  are  said 
to  have  made^I  want  to  get  the  term 
right — "inflammatory  statements." 
and  we  are  called  firebrands. 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  Paki- 
stan. While  international  attention 
has  focused  on  the  crisis  in  Afghani- 
stan and  the  Afghan  people's  gallant 
resistance  against  Soviet  aggression,  a 
crisis  of  considerable  magnitude  is  qui- 
etly developing  in  neighboring  Paki- 
stan. Driven  by  brutal  Soviet  attacks 
against  their  homes  and  villages,  some 
1.8  million  Afghans— over  10  percent 
of  the  country's  population— have 
braved  death,  hunger,  and  exhaustion 
to  seek  safety  in  Pakistan's  rugged 
northwest  provinces.  These  people, 
mostly  the  elderly,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, are  now  located  in  camps  concen- 
trated near  the  city  of  Peshawar  and 
in  the  Province  of  Baluchistan.  Per- 
hi«>s  another  500,000  Afghans  have 
fled  westward  to  Iran.  These  refugees 
are  irrefutable  proof  of  the  immense 
human  suffering  and  anguish  which 
the  Soviet  army  has  inflicted  uix>n  the 

Afghan  people.  

In  mid-April  Congressman  Rittek 
and  I  accompanied  a  team  of  State  E>e- 
partment  experts  on  a  tour  of  these 
camps.  Our  group  was  composed  of  a 
refugee  specialist,  a  nutrition  expert, 
and  a  woman  doctor  who  was  able  to 
enter  the  family  living  quarters  to 
check  on  the  health  of  the  women  and 
children.  Our  purpose  was  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  the  international 
relief  effort— to  which  the  United 
States  is  the  major  contributor— and 
to  report  back  to  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  Our  overaU  impres- 
sion was  one  of  profound  respect  for 
the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the 
Afghan  people  and  of  appreciation  of 
the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan,  the  United  Na- 
tions  High    Commissioner   for   Refu- 
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gees,  and  the  world  food  prognun  who 
are  carryinc  out  the  relief  proerams. 

The  i^prtt  trip  was  my  second  visit  in 
little  over  a  year  to  the  Pak-Afghan 
border  and  my  second  inspection  tour 
of  the  refugee  camps.  I  found  the  ref- 
ugees housed  in  tent  encampments 
which  have  grown  into  small  cities- 
some  with  a  population  of  over  30,000 
people.  The  camps  are  governed  by 
the  Afghans  themselves  along  tradi- 
tional clan  and  famOy  lines  and  are 
reasonably  clean  and  orderly.  Life  is 
barely  above  a  subsistence  level,  but 
nutrition  levels  are  adequate  and 
there  have  been  no  incidences  of  epi- 
demics or  other  major  health  prob- 
lems. Missing  is  the  squalor  of  refugee 
camps  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  pride,  dignity, 
and  determination  of  the  Afghan 
people. 

One  of  the  prinicpal  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  relief  effort  has  been 
the  contribution  of  the  Pakistan  Gov- 
ernment. Utilizing  a  cadre  of  retired 
military  officers.  Pakistan  has  effec- 
tively utilized  its  own  scarce  resources 
in  administering  the  camps  and  pro- 
viding basic  relief  services.  The  Paki- 
stani people  have  also  demonstrated 
an  amazing  degree  of  good  will  in  wel- 
coming a  large  population  of  foreign- 
ers into  their  country.  There  have 
been  some  incidences  of  conflict,  of 
course,  but  in  general  the  Pak  and 
Afghan  communities  have  coexisted  in 
general  harmony. 

While  the  situation  has  been  han- 
dled well  to  date,  the  problem  is  that 
the  current  outflow  of  refugees,  now 
nmning  at  about  100,000  a  month  is 
threatening  to  overwhelm  available  re- 
sources. Foraging  by  the  refugees  and 
their  flocks  for  wood  and  grass  have 
further  denuded  the  barren  hillsides 
threatening  the  ecological  base  of  the 
frontier  region.  Pakistan  Government 
resources  are  becoming  severely 
strained  and  the  international  relief 
organizations  are  reaching  the  extent 
of  their  resources.  The  good  will  of  the 
Pakistani  people  also  has  limits.  Con- 
flicts will  increase  as  the  Afghan  en- 
campments take  on  increasingly  per- 
manent chanu:teristics.  A  future  ca- 
lamity may,  therefore,  be  in  the 
making  which  could  undermine  the 
fragile  base  of  Pakistani  sUbility  and 
threaten  the  Pakistani  Government. 
As  they  grow,  the  camps  also  present 
tempting  targets  for  Soviet  retaliation 
as  resistance  by  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers continues. 

Having  visited  these  camps  and 
talked  with  Pakistani  and  United  Na- 
tions officials,  I  have  several  recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  the  con- 
tinuing refugee  problem.  First,  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  Islamic  coun- 
tries would  channel  more  of  their  gen- 
erous assistance  through  the  United 
Nations  relief  organizations.  Second,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  United  Na- 


tions relief  effort  at  a  level  conwiensu- 
rate  with  the  growth  of  the  refugee 
population.  Our  aid  is  presently  run- 
ning at  about  $50  million  a  year  in 
cash  and  food  contributions,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  more  if  cir- 
cumstances so  require.  Finally  the 
United  States,  our  European  allies, 
and  the  Islamic  nations  must  make  a 
renewed  commitment  to  achieving  a 
political  solution  in  Afghanistan.  The 
resistance  of  the  Afghan  people 
against  the  Soviets  is  heroic,  but  it  will 
never  force  their  withdrawal.  The  res- 
olution of  the  conflict  must  lie  in  a  po- 
litical settlement  acceptable  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Afghan  people. 

D  1445 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RrrrsB)  for  taking  this  time.  I  think 
all  of  us  in  America  know  that  there  is 
a  tendency  for  us  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  a  problem,  and  if  the  problem 
stays  there  very  long,  we  have  a  tend- 
ency to  drift  off  and  start  focusing  on 
some  other  problem. 

The  Afghan  problem,  with  the  inva- 
sion by  Soviet  troops,  is  stiU  there.  It 
is  still  present.  It  is  something,  as  we 
said  at  the  time  and  as  President 
Carter  said,  that  is  unacceptable.  He 
said  that  it  is  unacceptable  to  have 
these  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan 
and  we  must  do  things  to  make  it  un- 
acceptable for  the  Russians. 

Now.  that  condition  still  stands, 
those  troops  are  still  in  there,  and 
fighting  is  going  on.  I  think  it  ill  be- 
hooves this  country  to  move  our  focus 
away  from  Afghanistan,  Just  because 
we  have  a  tendency  in  America  to  be 
very  shortsighted  and  to  move  from 
one  conflict  to  another. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  must  keep  this 
conflict  on  the  front  burner  of  the 
consciousness  of  this  country.  It  is  es- 
sential to  world  peace  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  security  of  America 
that  we  do  not  take  our  focus  off  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RrrrER)  for 
taking  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
want  to  urge  this  country  and  this 
Congress  to  do  all  the  things  that  are 
necessary  and  that  are  reasonable  so 
that  we  can  move  to  a  resolution  of 
this  problem. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington.  (Mr. 
Pritcharo).  I  thank  him  for  his  own 
insight  into  the  situation  along  the  Af- 
ghanistan border  with  Pakistan  and 
for  sharing  with  us  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  refugee  condi- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
also  serves  on  the  Asia  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  House,  and  I  know  he  will  bring 
many  of  these  messages  to  that  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  as  I  will  be 
doing  with  the  Helsinki  Commission. 
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President  Carter  called  the  Soviet 
move  into  Afghanistan  "the  greatest 
threat  to  peace  since  World  War  n."  I 
think  we  have  to  examine  what  he  was 
actually  saying  and  why.  If  we  look  at 
the  situation  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
oil  shipments  that  are  the  lifeline  of 
Western  Europe.  Japan,  and.  in  part, 
our  own  country,  we  can  see  why  the 
former  President  was  so  alarmed. 

The  fact  is  that  with  unstable  Balu- 
chistan standing  between  a  Soviet  se- 
cured Afghanistan  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  the  empire  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
on  the  verge  of  achieving  a  1,000-year- 
old  aim.  and  that  is  securing  a  warm 
water  port. 

We  in  the  United  States  do  not  real- 
ize what  it  is  to  not  be  able  to  dock  a 
ship  in  a  port  without  an  ice  breaker. 
The  Soviets  know  and  they  have  been 
seeking  this  kind  of  a  warm  water  port 
throughout  their  history. 

But  today  the  situation  is  even  more 
dangerous,  in  that  Soviet  oil  produc- 
tion may  well  peak  in  the  middle  of 
the  1980's.  and  they  will  be  seeking  oil 
on  the  international  markets,  compet- 
ing with  us.  Their  problem  arises  be- 
cause the  Soviet  economy  does  not 
produce  the  kinds  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  can  be  competitive  with  those 
produced  in  the  West.  They  will  be 
tempted,   through   coercion,   through 
concessions,     and     perhaps     through 
direct  military  action,  to  achieve  their 
share  of  the  international  oil  produc- 
tion. If  that  happens.  I  guarantee  that 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  and 
the  West  will  be  the  ones  paying  for  it. 
One  also  has  to  realize  that  if  the 
Soviets  secure  Afghanistan,  if  they  are 
sitting  then  on  the  Arabian  Sea  in  one 
of  the  finest  deepwater  ports  in  the 
area,  the  Port  of  Gwadar  currently  in 
Baluchistan,  we  need  now.  not  later,  to 
think  of  the  kind  of  military  capacity 
that  the  West  would  have  to  project 
there  Just  to  neutalize  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence. We  would  have  large,  modem 
Soviet  navies  operating  virtually  on 
top  of  the  oil  lifeline,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  countered  by  American  or 
NATO  Alliance  surface  ships,  by  mis- 
sile-launching capacity  in  submarines, 
by   aircraft   projected   into   the   area 
through  aircraft  carriers,  et  cetera. 

This  would  be  an  exceedingly  expen- 
sive operation,  increasing  the  defense 
burden  that  is  already  placed  upon  our 
shoulders  and  increasing  the  tax  and 
economic  burden  that  is  necessary  to 
pay  for  that  kind  of  a  military  capabil- 
ity. 

We  should  thank  our  lucky  stars 
that  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  are 
tying  up  the  Soviet  Union  presently. 
They  are  "out  on  the  point"  for  all 
freedom  and  peace-loving  nations. 
They  are  the  only  country  to  directly 
oppose  Soviet  military  power  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  they  are  doing  it 
virtually  with  their  bare  hands  and 
with   lOOyear-old  Enfield  .303  rifles. 


and  they  have  met  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  success.  The  truly  remarkable 
thing  is  their  success. 

The  amount  of  aid  coming  In  to  the 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  is  virtually 
nil.  Most  of  their  weapons  and  sup- 
plies are  taken  either  from  Afghan 
puppet  troops  or  Soviet  troops. 

Louis  Dupree.  the  well-known  schol- 
ar on  Afghanistan,  whom  I  referred  to 
earlier,  has  made  a  striking  case  for 
the  arming  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters.  This  article  will  be  included 
at  the  end  of  this  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises:  What  do  these  free- 
dom fighters  really  need?  Do  they 
need  massively  expensive  equipment? 
Do  they  need  Western  or  American 
troops? 

No.  they  need  only  small  arms,  they 
need  ammunition,  and  they  need 
something  to  counter  the  Soviets'  MI- 
24  helicopter  gunships. 

These  helicopter  gunships  currently 
operate  at  will.  They  are  armored  with 
sophisticated  titanium  shields  and  so 
virtually  impervious  to  bullets.  Howev- 
er, there  is  a  weapon  that  is  small, 
that  is  light,  and  that  is  highly  capa- 
ble against  helicopter  gtinships  and 
against  aircraft.  The  Soviets  gave  it  to 
the  Syrians  after  the  onset  of  the  1973 
Arab-Israeli  war,  and  in  a  matter  of 
hours,  they  were  downing  planes.  This 
weapon  exists  in  abundance  on  all 
kinds  of  international  arms  markets. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  get 
them  into  Afghanistan.  It  is  the  SAM- 
7,  the  American  Redeye,  the  British. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  weapons  that 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  desper- 
ately need  in  order  to  maintain  their 
struggle. 

The  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan 
should  be  a  prime  determining  factor 
in  our  own  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  tlie  near  future.  Just  be- 
cause Afghanistan  is  not  on  the  front 
pages  or  not  on  the  evening  news  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  not  an  extremely 
important  focus  of  world  conflict. 

In  El  Salvador,  TV  crews  are  right 
on  hand.  One  can  go  from  the  Inter- 
continental Hotel  out  into  the  streets 
and  get  footage  for  the  evening  news. 
In  Beirut  the  situation  is  not  too  dif- 
ferent. Previously  it  was  the  Iran-Iraq 
war,  and  before  and  during  that  time 
it  was  the  crisis  in  Poland.  Network 
news  was  on  hand  to  relay  the  impor- 
tance of  the  days  events.  Our  con- 
sciousness about  just  what  is  impor- 
tant is  defined  to  a  great  extent  by 
what  we  see  on  the  evening  news,  but 
the  fact  is  that  TV  cameras  cannot  get 
into  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  treacherous 
and  difficult  journey.  Sometimes,  the 
brave  journalist  who  has  gone  in 
there,  spent  20  hours  a  day.  6  dajrs 
straight  to  get  a  story,  perhaps  a  few 
pictures.  They  have  had  a  rough  time 
trying  to  keep  up  with  their  Afghan 
hosts. 

By  the  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
kind   of   a   physical   toughness   that 


characterizes  the  Afghan  people.  They 
can  live  in  the  craggy  mountains  on 
small  amounts  of  food  and  on  small 
amounts  of  tea.  they  can  cover  great 
distances  on  foot  but  eventually  they 
will  be  crushed  if  those  of  us  in  the 
outside  world  do  nothing  to  help 
them.  Near  the  border.  I  met  a  man 
who  had  Just  walked  45  days  across 
the  entire  country  of  Afghanistan,  to 
Join  up  with  the  freedom  fighters. 

The  Soviets  are  tied  down  in  Af- 
ghanistan. The  fact  that  they  are  tied 
down  there  and  were  tied  down  there 
during  the  struggle  of  solidarity  in 
Poland  may  have  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  Soviets'  lack  of  willingness  to 
enter  yet  another  hot  struggle.  With  a 
struggle  In  their  Central  Asian  region 
proceeding  apace,  the  Soviets  might 
well  have  been  cautious  in  not  moving 
armed  forces  in  a  violent  fashion  into 
Poland.  Let  us  try  to  prolong  that  cau- 
tion. 

What  that  means  for  us  in  the  West 
is  that  the  Afghan  people  are  giving  us 
time  to  get  our  own  defenses  in  order. 
It  means  that  it  is  giving  Europe  some 
breathing  space  to  get  its  own  capabili- 
ty to  resist  Soviet  military  might  set 
straight.  Whether  or  not  we  believe 
the  Soviets  are  about  to  move  against 
the  West,  the  fact  is  that  the  Hungar- 
ian people,  the  Czechoslovak  people, 
and  the  Polish  people,  the  Ukrainian 
people,  the  Baltic  people,  and  so  on, 
have  aU  benefited  by  the  struggle  of 
the  Afghan  people,  in  that  the  use  of 
violence  against  any  of  these  nations 
will  be  deterred  while  the  Soviets  are 
actively  tied  up  in  Afghanistan.  And 
Soviets  moves  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
in  Africa  and  in  Central  America,  will 
also  be  mitigated  or  moderated.  If  you 
will,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  actively 
engaged  in  a  hot  struggle  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  interesting  that  we 
are  willing  to  spend  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  the  latest,  greatest 
bomber  and  on  the  latest,  greatest 
missile-launching  submarine.  but 
when  it  comes  to  thinking  about 
saving  a  brave  nation  such  as  Afghani- 
stan with  a  few  small  arms  and  fight- 
ing the  Soviets  for  once  on  our  own 
terms,  in  their  own  l)ackyard.  we  in 
the  Western  world  are  far.  far  less 
willing  to  help. 
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I  submit  that  all  the  rockets  and  all 
the  aircraft  carriers  and  all  the  new 
bombers  will  go  for  naught  if  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  their  moves  on  the  vil- 
lages and  in  the  fields  of  the  develop- 
ing world. 

These  Afghan  people  are  willing  to 
fight  and  die.  Why  do  not  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  fight  and  die  with 
some  degree  of  success.  perh«>s  saving 
their  homeland  and  saving  future 
struggles  for  the  Western  World? 
When  did  we  last  have  a  nation  so  will- 


ing to  stand  up  to  Communist  agres- 
sion? 

Obviously,  the  Soviets  have  a  very 
difficult  situation  in  Afghanistan. 
Their  response  can  be  one  of  with- 
drawal, it  can  be  one  of  stepped  up  so- 
called  pacification  policies,  or  it  could 
be  one  of  negotiating  a  political  settle- 
ment through  United  Nation's  chan- 
nels that  will  bring  peace  and  neutral- 
ity to  Afghanistan.  That  latter  path 
should  be  our  aim.  but  withdrawal  is 
highly  unlikely,  since  the  Karmal  gov- 
ernment Is  maintained  totally  and 
only  by  Soviet  military  presence.  The 
Afghan  army  is  desertion-ridden  and 
lacks  any  form  of  morale.  It  has  gone 
from  about  100.000  troops  to  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  20.000 
and  even  those  troops  are  kept  in  their 
barracks  at  night  by  mined  fields 
around  the  army  barracks. 

However,  the  Soviets  may  have  al- 
ready conmiitted  too  much  in  re- 
sources and  they  may  have  too  much 
at  stake  for  an  actual  withdrawal  at 
this  time. 

VLr.  BIAGGL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes:  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  hope  he  forgives  me,  be- 
cause I  am  not  going  to  address  myself 
on  this  subject. 

I  Intended  to  make  some  comments 
In  connection  with  the  special  order 
on  loslf  Mendelevich,  a  recently  re- 
leased prisoner  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  after  some  10  years  in  prison, 
having  been  severely  and  cruelly  treat- 
ed. We  are  happy  to  note  that  he  is  re- 
leased and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  many  pleas  and  en- 
treaties made  by  Members  of  Congress 
had  some  measure. 

Mr.  RITTER.  You  know,  there  is  a 
common  thread  of  Soviet  behavior, 
whether  it  is  the  incarceration  of 
someone  like  Mendelevich,  who 
wanted  only  to  practice  his  CJod-given 
religion,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

I  might  add  that  the  continued  con- 
flict In  Afghanistan  and  its  protrac- 
tion does  not  enjoy  popularity 
amongst  individual  Soviet  citizens.  To 
keep  the  Soviet  people  unaware  of 
their  casualties,  the  wounded  are 
being  transferred  to  Eastern  bloc  hos- 
pitals. The  dead  are  buried  In  Afghani- 
stan, not  returned  home.  Since  pacifi- 
cation would  require  additional  out- 
lays of  both  men  and  material,  it 
would  result  in  far  greater  public 
awareness  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
very  doubtful  that  we  will  see  any 
kind  of  such  pacification  occurring  in 
the  near  future. 

The  one  option  that  is  open  to  the 
Soviets  is  a  much  more  destructive  war 
on  the  part  of  troops  already  in  Af- 
ghanistan in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
countryside  and  force  those  remaining 
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Afghan  inhabiUnts  to  adhere  to  the 
Kanaal  regime.  This  much  more  pro- 
tracted war  could  lead  to  far  further 
instability  in  the  area,  particularly  in- 
volvlns  the  State  of  Pakistan.  Should 
Afghanistan  fall  and  the  Soviets  are 
able  to  consolidate  their  positions 
there,  they  may  well  wish  to  devote 
their  time  to  destabilizing  Paldstan. 
not  necessarily  controlling  Pakistan.  I 
do  not  believe  they  want  to  do  that, 
but  to  make  Pakistan  hostile  to  the 
West  would  not  be  a  difflciilt  task. 

Should  this  succeed,  given  the  stra- 
tegic location  of  Pakistan,  again  on 
the  Arabian  Sea.  this  would  lead  to  a 
further  commitment  on  the  part  of 
our  Western  allies  in  NATO.  Japan 
and  ourselves,  to  stabilise  the  area 
through  increased  naval  expenditures, 
through  the  use  of  aircraft  carriers 
and  the  like  in  the  area,  again  a  very 
expensive  proposition. 

This  would  mean  an  expansion  of 
our  commitment  to  Diego  Garcia  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  improvement  of  our 
bases  of  communication  at  Oman, 
Kenya,  and  Somalia,  and  would  neces- 
sitate a  vastly  increased  American  and 
NATO  presence  in  this  area.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  are  looking  at  if  Af- 
ghanistan falls  totally. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  that 
when  we  talk  about  defense  spending 
in  this  country,  we  need  to  understand 
that  there  are  limits,  right  now  in  how 
much  our  defense  economy  can  com- 
pete with  all  the  other  necessities  and 
the  need  to  revitalize  our  domestic, 
nondefense  economy. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand  that 
the  people  in  Afghanistan  are  willing 
to  fight  their  own  battle.  The  popula- 
tion is  virtuaUy  100  percent  dead  set 
against  the  Soviet  invaders.  We  are 
not  trjring  to  support  some  kind  of  un- 
stable government  or  regime.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  help  a  subjugated 
people  gain  their  rightful  independ- 
ence. All  the  Afghan  people  want  are 
small  weapons,  not  sophisticated 
weapons,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  back- 
pack heat-seeking  guided  missiles,  the 
SAM-7  or  the  Redeye. 

In  addition,  we  can  provide  food- 
stuffs and  medicinal  products. 

The  Afghans  have  proven  to  all  the 
world  that  Soviet  military  might  is  not 
invincible.  You  have  the  spectacle  of 
tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and 
helicopter  gunships  going  out  to  quiet 
a  region  by  simply  blowing  up  every- 
thing in  sight,  without  a  human  being 
ever  alighting  from  his  armored  con- 
tainment and  then  returning  to  heav- 
Oy  guarded  bases  at  night. 

This  is  not  exactly  a  civil  war.  I 
think  we  need  to  encourage  the  Af- 
ghans in  their  struggle.  We  need  to 
maintain  some  form  of  assistance  to 
Pakistan  as  they  deal  with  this  refu- 
gee problem.  I  believe  it  is  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  in  light  of  the  cost  of  the 
scenario  that  could  develop  if  Afghani- 
stan is  allowed  to  be  subjugated. 
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I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  even  though  this  problem  does 
not  make  the  evening  news,  because 
you  cannot  get  cameramen  inside  of 
Afghanistan,  the  struggle  wiU  not  go 
away.  Its  Importance  will  not  go  away 
if  we  Ignore  It.  We  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  situation  and  we  do  have  very 
few  options  before  time  nms  out  for 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 

The  Soviets  are  unable  to  pin  down 
and  destroy  these  freedom  fighters, 
even  though  they  are  sweeping  the 
country  in  every  widening  rings 
around  the  cities  and  the  military 
bases.  They  are  using  phosphorus  an- 
tipersonnel bombs  that  explode  in 
burning  pellets  that  stick  to  the 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
cannot  be  extinguished.  They  are 
using  poison  gas,  napalm,  aircraft 
fighter  bombers,  and  rocket  firing  hel- 
icopter giuiships  and  tajiks. 

These  are  what  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  Afghanistan  face  with 
their  Enfield  rifles,  their  Molotov 
cocktails,  knives,  and  yes,  stones. 
When  the  Soviets  have  cleared  an 
area.  kiUing  its  people,  driving  them 
out,  they  poison  the  wells.  They  satu- 
rate the  earth  with  chemicals  so  that 
nothing  might  ever  grow  there  again. 

At  least  3  million  people  out  of  its 
population  of  15  million  have  either 
died  or  fled  as  refugees  within  or  with- 
out the  country.  That  is  an  enormous 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
nation.  The  Soviets  are  actively  de- 
stroying the  Afghan  nation.  Those 
who  yet  live  and  fight  cry  out  for  us  to 
help  and  they  ask  only  for  the  means 
to  defend  themselves.  Starving,  sick, 
or  wounded,  child,  woman,  or  man, 
they  are  not  begging  for  food,  for 
bread.  They  do  not  want  us  to  send 
any  soldiers.  They  say,  "Give  us  the 
weapons  so  that  we  can  fight  for  our 
lives  and  our  homeland." 

Our  national  sense  of  decency  and 
honor  demand  that  we  help  these 
brave  people  who  are  dying  for  that 
which  we  value  and  we  cherish,  free- 
dom. Our  security,  yes,  ours  and  the 
whole  world's  make  It  urgent  that  we 
help  them  Immediately  on  some  effec- 
tive scale  and  accompany  It  with 
heavy  economic  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure on  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  their 
expansion  throughout  Afghanistan. 

I  am  enclosing  a  recent  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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Arm  thk  Atcham  Freedoii  Fighters 


(By  Louis  Dupree) 

Over  a  year  ago.  the  Russians  began  their 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  They  apparently 
hoped  to  move  in  Just  enough  troops  to  oust 
the  regime  in  power,  replace  it  with  a 
puppet  government,  and  then  leave.  The 
Russians  miscalculated,  for  the  Afghans 
have  never  peacefully  welcomed  the  invad- 
ers. Soviet  troops  have  failed  to  crush  the 
"mujahideen"  (freedom  fighters)  and  now 
find  themselves  in  an  increasingly  expensive 
stalemate. 

The  usual  guerrilla  war  has  developed:  the 
mujahideen  control  much  of  the  country- 


side while  the  Russian  regular  forces  (and 
what  is  left  of  the  Afgtian  military,  down 
from  110.000  to  about  30,000)  hold  the  main 
urban  centers,  even  though  violence  erupts 
occasionally  in  the  cities. 

Soviet  tactics  appear  to  involve  two  inter- 
locking processes:  the  "rubble-lzatlon"  of 
the  villages  and  "migratory  genocide. '  The 
much-vaunted  MI-24  armored  helicopter 
gunships  roam  up  valleys  with  impunity, 
turning  villages  Into  mud-brick  rubble  with 
bombs,  rockets,  and  cannonf  ire. 

ApparenUy  the  object  is  to  drive  Afghans 
into  Pakistan  and  Iran,  not  to  klU  them. 
Currently  the  1.5  million  Afghans  In  poten- 
tially volatile  Pakistan  and  300,000  to 
400.000  In  unstable  Iran  are  more  valuable 
to  the  Soviet  Union  alive  than  dead  In  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Sovlete  have  usually  been 
able  to  fish  successfully  In  such  troubled 
waters. 

Previously,  lack  of  unity  between  the 
guerrilla  factions  has  been  used  as  a  conven- 
ient excuse  for  not  making  effective  weap- 
ons (SAM-7S,  for  example)  available  to  the 
mujahideen.  But  unity  among  the  diverse 
Afghan  ethnic  groups  has  never  been  the 
normal  pattern. 

Now,  however,  the  fact  that  entire  valleys 
have  been  denuded  of  people  has  worked 
against  the  Russians,  and  new  patterns  are 
emerging  In  the  countryside.  Guerrilla  lead- 
ers, their  villages  destroyed,  have  settled 
their  families  In  Pakistan  and  returned  to 
their  home  areas  to  continue  the  fight.  Be- 
cause they  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
the  safety  of  their  famiUes  or  the  sanctity 
of  their  homes,  groups  can  coalesce  Into 
larger  units  and  range  more  widely  over  ex- 
panded zones  of  responsibility. 

As  llnlts  are  forged  between  regional 
groups,  a  national  liberation  movement  will 
evolve,  but  it  must  be  permitted  to  emerge 
naturally  and  not  force-fed  by  outside,  non- 
Afghan  elements.  (The  process  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  World  War  11  Yugoslav  partisan 
movements.) 

With  the  signing  of  more  liberal  intelli- 
gence guidelines  by  President  Carter,  the 
new  administration  has  much  more  flexibil- 
ity, many  more  options  to  respond  to  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan.  And  the 
important  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  is  the  first 
Soviet  aggression  since  World  War  11  on  a 
piece  of  virgin,  independent,  nonallgned  real 
estate. 

President  Carter  called  the  Russian  move 
into  Afghanistan  "aggression"  and  "the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  since  World  War 
11."  I  believe  this  assessment  to  be  correct, 
but  countering  aggressive  action  requires 
two  reactions.  Stop  it.  Roll  it  back.  If  the 
Americans  (and  their  allies)  have  the  will, 
capability— and  credibility— the  aggression 
can  be  stopped  at  the  boundaries  of  Paki- 
stan and  Iran,  no  matter  what  types  of  in- 
ternal governments  survive  In  these  two 
countries.  And  with  adequate  weapons,  the 
mujahideen  may  ultimately  force  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  to  whom 
should  the  weapons  be  made  available?  I 
would  suggest  to  any  and  all  groups  fighting 
inside  Afghanistan.  An  American  hang-up 
has  always  been  the  desire  to  put  all  the 
eggs  in  one  friendly,  controllable  basket. 
That's  not  possible  in  this  case.  Simply 
make  weapons  available  to  anyone  who  will 
point  them  In  the  right  direction:  I.e..  the 
Russians.  If  the  Russians  ever  leave  Af- 
ghanistan, a  civil  war  will  probably  develop, 
a  logical  struggle  for  power  which  the  su- 
perpowers should  watch  and  sUy  out  of.  Let 


the   Afghans  decide  which   best  man— or 
men— should  win. 

For  their  part,  the  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  they 
do  not  want— nor  do  they  need— foreign 
troops  or  mercenaries.  Probably  the  only 
way  to  force  the  Russians  to  the  negotiating 
table  is  to  make  their  aggression  costly  in 
lives  and  armaments.  Therefore,  the  time 
has  come  for  Interested  nations  to  make 
adequate  weapons  available  to  the  mujahi- 
deen. 

Many  responsible  Afghans  in  Europe,  the 
US.  and  elsewhere  can  guarantee  delivery  of 
weapons  to  the  freedom  fighters.  No  non- 
Afghans  need  be  Involved  In  any  of  the 
operational  aspects:  no  military  advisers  or 
instructors  should  be  sent.  Former  Afghan 
army  officers  now  fighting  with  the  mujahi- 
deen are  available  to  handle  training  and  lo- 
gistics inside  Afghanistan.  Foreign  person- 
nel would  only  fuel  the  Inflated  Soviet 
charges  of  extensive  outside  interference. 

The  Afghan  freedom  fighters  do  not  lack 
courage  and  they  are.  within  their  own  cul- 
tural patterns,  achieving  unity.  But  they  do 
lack  weapons.  The  Americans  and  others 
have  the  weapons,  but  do  they  have  the 
courage?  ^^^^ 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
our  own  national  sense  of  decency  and 
honor,  and  if  certain  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  a  national  sense  of  decency 
and  honor,  we  owe  it  to  our  strategic 
interest.  We  owe  it  to  our  energy  inter- 
ests. We  owe  it  to  our  own  budgetary 
considerations,  given— the  meaning  of 
Soviet  full  control  of  Afghanistan— to 
our  own  defense  expenditures. 

I  would  call  upon  my  colleagues  in 
this  Congress,  I  would  call  upon  the 
American  people  to  continue  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  is  happening  in  Af- 
ghanistan, to  realize  that  in  many 
ways  the  Afghani  freedom  fighters  are 
fighting  for  us  and  that  they  deserve 
our  consideration  and  our  assistance. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  before  he  con- 
cludes? 

Mr.  RITTER.  Yes.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  personal  honor 
and  decency.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

•  Mr.  LEBOUTILLIEai.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  significance  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  has  been  seriously  im- 
derestimated  by  responsible  public  of- 
ficials in  the  West  as  well  as  by  the 
general  public.  E^vidence  is  beginning 
to  mount  that- 
First.  The  Soviets  see  Afghanistan 
as  a  vital  step  toward  controlling 
Middle  East  oilfields; 

Second.  The  Soviets  are  using  Af- 
ghanistan as  practice  for  future  ruth- 
less invasions— Poland  still  being  a 
possible  invasion  target; 

Third.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
is  serving  as  an  example  for  Fidel 
Castro  to  follow  in  Latin  America; 

Fourth.  The  Soviets  are  using  the 
outmanned  Afghans  as  guinea  pigs  on 
which  to  perfect  laser  weapons,  chemi- 
cal warfare,  and  other  devastating  new 
weapons:  and 


Fifth.  The  Soviets  view  their  rape  of 
Afghanistan  as  a  message  to  the  free 
world  that  they  have  no  respect  for 
world  opinion,  nor  fear  of  Western  re- 
taliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  one  of  these  facts 
would  be  reason  enough  to  become 
alarmed  about  the  17-month-old  effort 
to  force  Soviet  communism  on  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  Afghanistan.  But, 
taken  together,  they  cry  out  for 
action— immediate  action  to  help  the 
brave  Afghan  freedom  fighters  defeat 
tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
over  100.000  highly  trained  troops  in 
Afghanistan  armed  with  modem 
weapons.  These  soldiers  are  backed  up 
by  Soviet  bombers,  helicopters,  and  ar- 
mored tanlcs.  Opposing  them  are  a  col- 
lection of  loosely  organized  Afghan 
tribesmen  using  old  army  rifles  and 
anything  else  they  can  get  their  hands 
on. 

In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
amazing  how  these  resistance  fighters 
have  managed  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  savage  invaders  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  continue  to  fight 
and  hold  off  their  attackers  even 
though  at  least  a  million  of  their 
fellow  citizens  have  died  and  another 
million  or  more  have  been  forced  to 
flee  the  country. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  many  years 
that  one  of  the  most  important  Soviet 
goals  is  the  control  of  oil.  This  has 
liecome  an  interest  of  increasing  im- 
portance during  the  past  decade. 

A  key  leader  of  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters.  His  Excellency  Sayed  Ahmad 
Gailani.  visited  the  United  States  re- 
cently. He  confirmed  the  chief  Soviet 
goal,  saying: 

The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  intend  to  use 
Afghanistan  as  a  bridge  for  the  realization 
of  their  long-cherished  goals,  namely,  their 
access  to  the  warm  waters,  and  above  aU, 
their  domination  of  the  oil  fields  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

The  United  States  cannot  let  this 
happen.  We  have  seen  the  disruptive 
and  expensive  effect  OPEC  can  have 
when  it  starts  playing  oil  games  with 
us  and  our  allies.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  kind  of  oil  games  would  the  Sovi- 
ets play  if  they  were  to  gain  control  of 
those  same  oil  fields? 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States— in  concert  with  its  allies— can, 
should,  and  must  provide  the  modem 
weapons  needed  by  the  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters.  This  does  not  mean  to 
suggest  American  military  action.  Not 
one  American  solider  needs  to  become 
involved.  No  technicians  or  advisers 
need  to  go  to  Afghanistan  because 
their  forces  are  terribly  demoralized 
by  the  grit  and  cleverness  of  the  tribal 
freedom  fighters.  We  must  do  our  part 
to  insure  that  they  do  lose.  With  limit- 
ed material  assistance  from  the  West, 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters  can  bring 
about  a  Soviet  defeat.* 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  S[}eaker,  the  Soviet 
invasion   of   Afghanistan   has   had   a 


direct  impact  on  specific  U.S.  interests 
in  South  and  Southwest  Asia  and 
seems  likely  to  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  American  foreign  policy  in 
the  1980's.  Has  our  response  equalled 
the  Soviet  challenge?  Should  we  step 
up  arms  shipments,  qualitatively  if  not 
quantitatively,  to  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters? 

Russian  interest  in  Afghanistan  pre- 
dates Soviet  history,  reflecting  both 
geopolitical  factors  and  ethnic  ties  be- 
tween Afghans  and  the  people  of 
Soviet  Central  Asia.  Since  czarist 
times,  Russia  has  been  a  competitor 
for  influence  in  this  traditionally  neu- 
tral buffer  along  its  southern  border. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  1979,  Western  analysts 
Ijecame  convinced  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary action  represented  a  massive  and 
long-term  commitment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  crush  the  Muslim  rebellion 
and  to  insuire  an  Afghan  Government 
favorable  to  Moscow. 

Why  should  we  assist  the  Afghans 
with  armaments?  One  wonders  why  we 
have  not  before  now.  First,  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  was  launched  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  suffering  of  the 
Afghan  people  has  grown  steadily 
worse.  Soviet  attacks  on  Afghan  vil- 
lages using  indiscriminate  tmmbing, 
napalm  and  poisonous  gases  have 
reached  new  heights  of  barbarism,  yet 
the  Afghan  people  continue  to  resist. 
Despite  overwhelming  odds,  they  fight 
helicopter  gunships  with  out-of-date 
rifles  and  homemade  tx>mbs.  So  long 
as  the  Afghans  want  to  fight  their 
Soviet  oppressors,  we  are  bound  by  our 
traditions  to  help  them. 

Second,  contrary  to  the  popular 
notion,  the  Soviets  are  not  now  10  feet 
tall.  Soviet  military  prowess  has  its 
limits,  as  does  ours.  We  have  just  been 
far  less  willing  to  test  their  limits  of 
late.  To  the  extent  that  the  Soviets 
can  be  further  tied  down  in  Afghani- 
stan, they  might  be  less  willing  to  take 
on  another  military  venture  as  costly 
as  Poland,  for  example.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  capacity  to  carry  out  a  Polish 
invasion  would  be  reduced. 

Soviet  armed  forces  have  numerous 
deficiencies  subject  to  exploitation- 
ethnic  tensions  in  the  ranlcs,  shortages 
of  sophisticated  weaponry  and  the 
lack  of  combat-readiness  in  both  the 
army  and  navy.  Such  problems  were 
known  to  exist  before  the  Soviets 
marched  into  Afghanistan  in  Decem- 
ber 1979,  so  they  have  probably  been 
exacerbated  by  the  fighting  there. 
Why  should  we  not  seek  to  support 
the  Afghans  and,  in  so  doing,  heighten 
the  strain  on  the  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine? 

Consider  this  case  in  point.  During 
the  past  year,  Soviet  soldiers  l>om  in 
Central  Asis  apparently  balked  when 
ordered  to  attack  Afghan  insurgents 
and  there  have  been  reports  that  some 
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dcaertera  have  Joined  forces  with  the 
freedom  fighters. 

Finally,  we  can  assist  the  Afghans 
without  getting  involved  directly.  Last 
August.  Egyptian  President  Sadat  of- 
fered to  supply  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  with  arms,  including  Soviet- 
made  antiaircraft  and  antitank  missies 
and  to  provide  military  training 
camps.  We  should  take  him  up  on  his 
offer  and  then  resupply  Egyptian 
stocks  with  counterpart  American 
equipment.  These  are  precisely  the 
types  of  weapons  Afghan  leaders  say 
they  need  to  really  hold  their  own 
against  the  Soviets. 

Published  reports  on  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  suggest  that  the  war  has 
been  essentially  a  standoff  since  early 
IMl.  with  the  Soviets  entrenched 
firmly  in  Kabul  and  other  population 
centers  but  with  the  rebels  controlling 
perhaps  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
countryside.  In  actuality,  however, 
this  stalemate  favors  the  Soviets  and 
the  situation  for  the  freedom  fighters 
has  been  described  as  increasingly  des- 
perate due  to  shortages  of  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  food. 

The  outlook  for  the  Afghan  freedom 
fighters  remains  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Some  feel  that  with  a  modest  flow  of 
small  arms  and  some  limited  quanti- 
ties of  antiaircraft  and  antitank  weap- 
ons the  guerrillas  can  hold  out  indefi- 
nitely and  make  the  Soviets  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  their  occupation. 
Others  forsee  the  imminent  collapse 
of  the  resistance  movement  as  the 
exodus  of  refugees  and  Soviet  oper- 
ations aimed  at  denying  the  freedom 
fighters  access  to  food  and  supplies 
take  their  toll.  The  fate  of  the  resist- 
ance could  be  determined  this  spring 
and  summer.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant for  us  to  move  now. 

The  news  from  Afghanistan  is  vital- 
ly important  to  the  United  States  for 
strategic,  political  and  humanitarian 
reasons.  We  must  not  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  continuing  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, especially  now  that  President 
Reagan  has  unilaterally  ended  the 
grain  embargo.  So  long  as  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  continue  their  strug- 
gle against  Soviet  tyranny,  it  behooves 
us  to  give  them  material  as  well  as 
moral  support.* 

•  Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 27,  1981.  military  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Dnion  invaded  the  sovereign 
country  of  Afghanistan  in  contraven- 
Uoa  of  basic  principles  of  internation- 
al law.  As  a  signatory  to  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  re- 
sp<»i8ibility  to  act  in  accordance  to 
generally  accepted  principle  embodied 
in  the  declaration  of  principles  of  that 
document.  Respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  all  nations,  refrain  from  the  use  of 
force,  respect  for  each  peoples  individ- 
ual rights  to  self-determination  are 
but  some  of  the  principles  violated  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 


The  Soviet  forces  have  occupied  this 
country,  have  taken  control  of  the 
Oovemment.  directed  the  Afghan 
Army  to  forcibly  conscript  young  men 
into  the  army  to  fight  against  their 
own  people.  The  free  peoples  of  Af- 
ghanistan continue  their  fights 
against  the  Soviet  aggression  with 
minimal  support  from  outside  forces.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Rscoro 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  April  6. 
1981.  This  article  delineates  some  of 
the  actions  perpetrated  by  the  Soviet 
forces  against  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan in  contravention  of  the  basic 
principles  of  international  law,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

The  article  follows: 

SoviKTS  iM  Kabth.  Sam  Afghan  Army  Into 

ComtmYSiDB 

(By  Carol  Honsa) 

Nkw  Dblhi.— In  a  fresh  indication  of 
Soviet  distnist  of  the  desertion-riddled 
Afghan  Army,  the  Soviet  military  command 
in  Kabul  has  shipped  four  Afghan  Army 
units  off  to  the  countryside  and  given  Rus- 
sian troops  responsibility  for  guarding  the 
capital,  diplomats  report. 

"Kabul  is  now  virtually  depleted  of 
Afghan  troops,"  said  a  Western  diplomat  In 
a  report  reaching  the  Indian  capital  of  New 
Delhi. 

The  switch  comes  just  as  rebels  and  Soviet 
forces  are  limbering  up  for  spring  offensives 
after  the  long,  harsh  Afghan  winter. 

At  least  two  independent  diplomatic  re- 
ports last  week  confirmed  the  move  of  the 
Afghan  Army's  4th  and  15th  armored  divi- 
sions and  the  7th  and  8th  infantry  divisions 
from  the  capital  to  the  provinces. 

One  diplomatic  source  reported  that  units 
are  being  sent  to  reinforce  Afghan  Army 
garrisons  at  Herat  and  Kandahar,  which 
have  t>een  seriously  weakened  by  desertions 
and  defections.  Both  cities  are  the  scene  of 
running  battles  between  government  and  in- 
surgent forces. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  troop  strength  in  Kabul  to 
make  up  for  the  departed  Afghan  units  or 
simply  assigned  more  of  their  forces  on 
hand  to  security  and  guard  duties. 

Soviet  troops  have  long  shouldered  the 
major  share  of  fighting  against  the  insur- 
gents, who  oppose  both  the  occupation  of 
their  country  by  85,000  Soviet  troops  and 
the  Soviet-installed  government  of  Presi- 
dent Babrak  Karmal. 

In  January,  according  to  diplomatic  ac- 
counts. Afghan  authorities  in  Kabul  report- 
edly approved  plans  to  pit  only  Afghan  sol- 
diers against  the  rebel  guerrillas.  The  plans 
were  met  with  skeptlclms  by  regional  ana- 
lysts, who  noted  that  the  Afghan  Army  has 
proved  incapable  of  putting  down  anticom- 
munist  resistance  ever  since  Afghanistan's 
first  Marxist  government  came  to  power  in 
a  coup  in  April.  1978. 

Most  estimates  set  the  size  of  the  Afghan 
Army  at  about  30.000  men,  only  a  third  of 
Its  original  strength  due  to  desertions  and 
defections  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
The  Karmal  government,  which  came  in  on 
the  heels  of  invading  Soviet  troops  in  De- 
cember, 1979.  has  been  resorting  to  house- 
to-house  searches  and  press  gangs  to  con- 
script military-age  men  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Salaries  nearly  10  times  the  pay  for 
draftees  have  l>een  offered  to  volunteers. 


Shortly  before  the  move  of  the  four 
Afghan  Army  units  out  of  Kabul,  large 
numbers  of  shops  were  reported  looted  in 
nighttime  robberies.  Diplomats  said  that 
the  thieves'  apparent  confidence,  their  use 
of  jeeps,  and  their  ability  to  move  freely  de- 
spite the  evening  curfews  convinced  the  vic- 
tims that  the  robbers  were  government  ae- 
curity  forces. 

The  rebels,  whose  activities  along  the 
roads  were  apparently  responsible  for  the 
dearth  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
Kabul  bazaar  late  last  month,  have  now 
started  to  issue  receipts  for  "captured  sup- 
plies," a  diplomat  reported. 

One  puckishly  worded  receipt  was  issued 
to  a  truck  driver  whose  load  had  been 
stolen.  "In  the  name  of  Ood  Almighty  we 
have  received  from  (blank),  driver  of  truck 
number  (blank),  a  consigiunent  of  (blank)," 
the  receipt  read.  "Thank  you  for  your  kind 
cooperation.  We  ask  you  earnestly  to  accept 
this  receipt.  In  case  you  do  not  accept  it,  we 
shall  come  personally  and  give  our  answer 
to  Brezhnev."* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  friend  from 
Permsylvania,  Dow  RrrrKR,  and  other 
concerned  colleagues,  to  discuss  the 
grave  situation  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
was  one  of  the  most  shocking,  ruth- 
less, and  savage  uses  of  power  in 
recent  memory.  Moscow's  action  was  a 
gross  violation  of  international  law 
and  an  obscene  breach  of  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  courageous  and 
proud  Afghan  people. 

Since  their  initial  invasion,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  continued  to  pour  thousands 
of  troops  and  all  kinds  of  nefarious 
weapons  into  Afghanistan.  Countless 
innocent  Afghans  have  been  killed  and 
2  million  have  been  forced  to  flee  for 
their  lives.  Much  of  the  once  beautiful 
countryside  has  been  ravaged. 

The  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan continues  and  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers have  shown  no  inclination  to  nego- 
tiate a  legitimate  settlement  and  with- 
draw their  forces.  In  a  strategic  sense, 
the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  most  troubling,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  for  any 
nation  dependent  to  some  degree  on 
Mideast  oil.  The  proximity  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  Strait  of  Hormuz 
and  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  major  oil 
supply  line,  is  greatly  improved  and 
represents  a  direct  threat  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Western  World. 

I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  continue  to  press  the 
Soviets  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Afghanistan.  We  must  work  closely 
with  our  NATO  allies  so  that  the 
Kremlin  clearly  imderstands  that  the 
West  speaks  with  one  voice  on  this 
issue.  Finally,  we  must  make  sure  that 
every  nation  of  the  world  is  complete- 
ly aware  of  the  threat  an  uiu'estrained 
Soviet  Union  represents  to  world 
peace. # 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
today's  world,  it  is  all  too  easy  to 
forget  yesterday's  headlines  about,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  And 


yet.  3  years  after  the  first  Communist 
takeover  in  that  previously  nonalined 
country,  the  Afghan  people  still  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

During  the  Madrid-Helsinki  review 
meeting,  many  delegations  spoke  out 
agidnst  Soviet  actions  In  Afghanistan 
as  blatant  violations  of  the  Helsinld 
final  act.  In  light  of  that  concern,  the 
Helsinki  Commission  Is  planning  to 
hold  hearings  about  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Economist  of  May  2.  1981.  de- 
scribing the  continuing  resistance  to 
the  Karmal  government: 
Birthday  Blues 

Kabul's  Russian-installed  rulers  had  to 
celebrate  on  the  third  anniversary  week  of 
the  revolution  that  brought  communists  to 
power.  "The  ruling  people's  Democratic 
party,  under  Mr.  Karmal,  remains  seriously 
divided,  the  government's  control  of  the 
countryside,  never  strong  beyond  the  major 
cities  and  main  roads,  is  still  diminishing. 

In  a  speech  on  April  26th,  the  eve  of  Revo- 
lution Day,  President  Karmal  spoke  of  a 
possible  purge  of  the  Khalqls,  the  mainly 
rural-based  faction  in  his  party  whose  late 
leader  HafizuUah  Amin  (the  third  successive 
communist  leader  to  be  assassinated)  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Karmal  in  power.  At  a  celebration 
parade  next  day  several  prominent  Khalqls 
were  absent,  aimong  them  the  interior  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Bayed  Mohammed  Oulatooi,  and 
the  transport  minister.  Mr.  Sherjan  Maa- 
dooryar,  both  once  heroes  of  the  1978  revo- 
lution. 

President  Karmal  also  spoke  of  the  need 
to  cleanse  the  civil  service  of  "undesirable 
elements."  But  there  is  little  of  a  profession- 
al civil  service  left  in  Kabul.  Most  of  the 
senior  and  middle-level  Jobs  are  filled  by  un- 
qualified party  functionaries.  The  usual 
business  of  government  has  virtually 
stopped,  although  Russian  advisers  in  the 
main  mioistries  try  to  keep  the  system 
working. 

The  flow  of  refugees  continues.  This  week 
20,000  tamilies,  almoat  the  entire  Sabri 
tribe,  crossed  from  eastern  Afghanistan  into 
Pakistan.  And  the  dissidents  who  stay  to 
fight  are  showing  increasing  confidence. 
They  are  starting  to  demonstrate  some  real 
skill  in  guerrilla  tactics.  Instead  of  laying 
siege  to  military  strongpoints,  a  tactics  that 
left  them  open  to  attacks  by  helicopter  gun- 
ships  and  artillery,  they  now  favour  am- 
bushes, mine-laying  and  hit-and-run  raids. 
They  move  more  openly  in  the  towns,  and 
have  Increased  the  nimiber  of  assamri  nations 
of  party  and  government  officials.  Parts  of 
Kandahar  and  Herat,  the  two  most  Impor- 
tant towns  in  Afghanistan  after  Kabul,  have 
become  no-go  areas  for  Afghan  and  Russian 
soldiers.  During  the  past  week  a  government 
fuel  dump  on  the  outskirts  of  Kandahar  was 
blown  up. 

The  government's  control  of  the  main 
highways  has  also  weakened.  The  Jalalabad- 
Kabul  section  of  the  road  from  the  Khyber 
pass  is  regularly  impassable  to  the  army, 
and  the  rebels  levy  road  taxes  of  about  a 
dollar  a  person.  The  frequently  ambushed 
Kabul-Kandahar  highway  is  known  as  "sui- 
cide alley ".  The  road  from  Pakistan's 
Chaman  border  crossing  in  Baluchistan 
province  to  Kandahar,  once  patrolled  by  the 
government's  forces,  is  now  unguarded.  It 
was  from  this  area  that  a  junior  Afghan  of- 
ficer drove   his  Soviet-built  T-S4   tank   to 


asylum  in  Pakistan  on  April  11th.  And  on 
April  36th  the  three-man  crew  of  an  MI-8 
helicopter  armed  with  16  rockets  flew  to 
Quetta  in  Pakistan  and  defected. 

Several. himdred  Insurgents  who  spent  the 
winter  with  their  families  in  refugee  camps 
in  Pakistan  are  returning  to  Afghanistan  to 
fight,  and  the  Russians,  apparently  believ- 
ing the  influx  to  be  greater  than  it  is,  are 
strengthening  the  border.  Their  previous  at- 
tempt to  keep  out  the  insurgents  had  limit- 
ed success:  the  small  mines  which  they  scat- 
tered from  aircraft  over  the  main  passes 
could  be  destroyed  by  slingshot. 

The  Insurgency  remains  effective  despite 
the  bickering  among  the  exiled  political 
leaders  in  Pakistan  who  claim  to  run  the 
war.  Their  role  is  becoming  increasingly  ir- 
relevant, except  for  their  ability  to  deliver 
cash  and  imported  giins.  The  Alliance  for 
the  Liberation  of  Afghanistan,  the  nebulous 
union  of  the  six  Pakistani-based  groups 
formed  on  the  orders  of  their  Arab  badcers 
soon  after  the  Russian  Invasion,  has  been 
formally  buried.  It  was  hopelessly  divided 
between  young  Islamic  fundamentalists  who 
want  an  Iranian-style  revolution  in  Afghani- 
stan and  traditionalist  leaders.  Their  quar- 
rel is  likely  to  continue  if  and  when  the 
Russians  leave  Afghanistan.* 

•  Bftr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  think  of  another 
event  in  recent  times  that  has  had 
such  convulsive  effects  as  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

When  the  Red  Army  crossed  the 
border  in  December  1979.  it  shattered 
many  American  illusions.  Detente— al- 
ready tattered — disappeared  as  a  con- 
cept. The  word  is  not  much  used  any 
more.  I  think  we  need  a  new  term  to 
describe  our  relations  with  Moscow. 

We  had  been  told  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  do  not  intervene  outside  their 
sphere  of  influence.  That  was  false. 
Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  were 
crushed,  but  now  this  was  the  fate  of  a 
previously  neutral  nation. 

Of  course,  the  policy  failures  go 
back  before  this.  When  the  Afghan 
Communist  party  overthrew  the 
Kabul  Grovemment  in  April  1978— and 
then  promptly  signed  a  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union— we  should  have  taken 
alarm.  Of  course,  we  did  not.  Nor  did 
we  pay  much  attention  to  the  first  re- 
ports of  the  resistance  of  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  who  began  battling 
the  pro-Soviet  regime  in  E^bul  almost 
immediately. 

Now,  we  have  a  different  situation. 
There  is  a  large  Soviet  Army  waging 
war  outside  its  borders.  There  is  deter- 
mined Afghan  resistance.  The  fact  the 
Soviets  have  no  free  press  means  the 
news  from  Afghanistan  does  not  get 
the  play  it  should,  since  the  Soviet 
Army  is  obviously  not  revealing  the 
extent  of  the  resistance  nor  its  losses. 

I  think,  l!i4r.  Speaker,  this  invasion 
has  had  more  impact  on  Europe  than 
here.  Particularly  in  France,  former 
leftwlng  intellectuals  have  abandoned 
their  flirtation  with  Moscow  and 
looked  this  aggression  full  in  the  face. 
There  is  a  real  growth  of  neutralism  in 
Ehirope.  but  I  think  opinion  makers 
are  genuinely  worried  by  Soviet  behav- 


ior.  We  can  thank  Afghanistan  for 
that. 

Some  said  Afghan  resistance  would 
be  over  last  spring.  They  were  wrong. 
Others  said  the  freedom  fighters 
would  not  survive  the  winter.  They 
were  wrong.  We  are  in  another  spring, 
and  still  the  resistance  goes  on.  With 
primitive  weapons  bought  in  the  ba- 
zaars of  Peshawar,  with  guns  they 
obtain  from  dead  Soviet  soldiers  the 
Afghans  fight  on. 

The  Soviets  have  responded  with 
barbaric  attaclu.  They  have  massacred 
whole  villages.  They  have  used  poison 
gas  and  m^ralm.  Franldy.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  should  see  an  international  outcry 
against  the  use  of  a  modem  military 
machine  against  primitive  people. 

The  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan 
has  thrown  the  whole  of  South  Asia 
into  turmoil.  Pakistan's  Government 
may  not  survive.  The  Soviets  are  stir- 
ring up  Baluchi  and  Pathan  tribesmen 
all  along  the  Afghan-Pakistani  border. 
The  Soviets  may  try  to  create  a 
puppet  Baluchistan  which  will  give 
them  the  means  to  seize  a  port  on  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Should  the  Soviets  inter- 
vene in  Pakistan  the  international 
consequences  would  be  enormous. 

The  gallant  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers are  doing  a  real  service  to  the  free 
world  by  their  resistence.  As  long  as 
the  Soviets  cannot  subdue  Afghani- 
stan they  cannot  push  on  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Traditionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Afghani- 
stan has  t>een  a  buffer  between  East 
and  West.  That  is  why  the  British 
went  to  such  lengths  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Afghanistan  during  the 
time  when  they  held  India.  That  is 
why  the  Afghan  invasion  should  con- 
cern us  so.  The  buffer  is  gone,  and  the 
Soviets  are  only  300  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea.  They  can  now  menace 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  far  more  easily 
than  they  previously  did.  Any  cut  in 
the  oil  flowing  through  that  strait 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
Western  Europe  and  Jm>an.  We  know 
full  well  we  would  have  to  fight  if  the 
Soviets  interrupted  the  flow  of  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  Afghans 
are  homeless,  crowded  into  refugee 
camps.  Others  are  dead,  brutally 
slaughtered,  or  killed  by  exposure,  dis- 
ease, starvation.  Still  the  fighting  goes 
on.  Still  the  Afghans  resist. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  this 
coimtry  to  state  one  thing  plainly:  We 
want  the  Reds  out  of  Afghanistan  We 
do  not  want  a  pro-Western  Afghani- 
stan; we  want  a  free,  neutral  Afghani- 
stan, without  foreign  influence.  That 
is  what  our  policy  must  strive  for. 

What  has  happened  in  Afghanistan 
is  not  the  last  act  of  the  drama.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  the  curtain 
raiser.  Events  in  Iran  and  in  Pakistan, 
the  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia,  are  all  ele- 
ments in  this.  Should  the  Soviet  Union 
take  action  against  Poland  we  would 
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know  only  too  well  the  importance  of 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Don  Rrrmt.  for  arranging  such  a 
special  order  on  such  a  timely  and  im- 
portant subject.  This  House  should 
think  weU  and  long  on  the  subject  of 
Afghanistan.  Today,  there  are  no  far- 
away countries  of  which  we  luiow 
nothing.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1979.  the  Soviet  Army  invaded 
the  independent,  sovereign  nation  of 
Afghanistan  in  contravention  of  basic 
principles  of  international  law.  Eight- 
een months  later,  news  reports  high- 
light that  the  fight  for  freedom 
against  Soviet  intervention  still  per- 
sists in  that  war-torn  country. 

In  1975.  the  Soviet  Union,  along 
with  34  other  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  The  first  part  of  that  inter- 
national accord  establishes  that  the 
conduct  of  the  participating  states 
should  be  based  on  well-known  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  All  10  of 
these  principles  provide  a  basis  or 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ticipating states  with  one  another,  and 
five  of  them  also  refer  to  expected 
conduct  with  respect  to  all  other  na- 
tions as  well.  Let  us  examine  these 
principles. 

Principle  I,  entitled  "Sovereign 
equality,  respect  for  the  rights  inher- 
ent in  sovereignty"  states  that— 

The  parttcipating  States  will  respect  each 
other's  sovereign  equality  and  Individuality 
as  well  as  all  the  rights  inherent  In  and  en- 
compuaed  by  its  sovereignty,  including  In 
particular  the  right  of  every  State  to  juridi- 
cal equality,  to  territorial  integrity  and  to 
freedom  and  political  Independence. 

Principle  II,  entitled  "Refraining 
Prom  the  Threat  or  use  of  Force," 
clearly  states  that: 

The  pari.icipating  States  will  refrain  in 
their  mutual  relations  as  well  as  in  their  in- 
ternational relations  in  general,  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
State,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  the  present  Declaration. 

Principle  VII.  entitled  "Equal  Rights 
and  Self-determination  of  peoples" 
cites  that: 

The  participating  States  will  respect  the 
equal  rights  of  peoples  and  their  right  to 
self-determination,  acting  at  all  times  in 
conformity  with  the  purpose  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
with  relevant  norms  of  international  law.  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  territorial  integrity 
of  SUtes. 

Principle  VIII  continues  by  empha- 
sizing that: 

*  *  *  all  peoples  always  have  the  right,  in 
full  freedom  to  determine  when  and  as  they 
wish,  their  internal  and  external  political 
status,  without  external  interference. 

And  for  the— 

Respect  for  and  effective  exercise  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples  for 


the     development     of     friendly     relations 
among  themselves,  as  among  all  States. 

Principle  IX.  entitled  "Cooperation 
Among  States"  states  that: 

The  participating  States  will  develop  their 
cooperation  with  one  another  and  with  all 
States  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

And. 

*  *  *  they  will  take  into  account  In  interest 
of  all  In  the  narrowing  of  differences  in  the 
levels  of  economic  development,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Interest  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

Principle  X,  entitled  "Fulfillment  in 
Good  Faith  of  Obligations  under  In- 
ternational Law"  states  that: 

The  participating  SUtes  will  fulfUl  in 
good  faith  their  obligations  under  interna- 
tional law,  both  those  obligations  arising 
from  the  generally  recognized  principles 
and  irules  of  International  law  and  those  ob- 
ligatiorts  arising  from  treaties  or  other 
agreements  in  conformity  with  internation- 
al law,  of  which  they  are  parties. 

Further  on.  principle  X  continues 
with: 

The  participating  States  confirm  that  in 
the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  obligations  under  any  treaty,  or 
other  international  agreement,  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Charter  will  prevail  In  ac- 
cordance with  Article  103  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  clearly  undermined  the  spirit  and 
intentions  of  the  Declaration  of  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Final  Act.  Dtiring  the 
first  phase  of  the  Madrid  Review  Con- 
ference, countless  Western  delega- 
tions, in  noting  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, decried  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  reprehensible.  These 
delegations,  including  the  United 
States,  documented  that  Afghanistan 
had  been  deprived  of  the  respect  it  de- 
serves as  a  sovereign  nation,  that  the 
country  had  been  invaded  by  Soviet 
forces,  and  its  people  deprived  of  their 
right  to  self-determination,  all  in 
direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  final  act. 

Later  this  simuner,  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  of  which  I  am  chairman,  ex- 
pects to  hold  a  day  of  hearings  to  fur- 
ther highlight  Soviet  violations  of  the 
aforementioned  principles.  We  expect 
to  document  the  inhuman  and  brutal 
policy  employed  by  Soviet  occupation 
forces,  the  control  exerted  over  the 
Afghan  government  and  the  total  dls- 
retrard  for  the  traditional  values  and 
customs  of  a  fkee-thlnking  people.* 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  brutal  Soviet  military  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  is  now  well 
into  its  second  year.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  Soviet  troops  in  the  coun- 
try range  from  85,000  to  120,000. 
These  troops  are  supported  by  a  for- 
midable complement  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, including  armored  personnel 
carriers,    helicopter    gunships,    tanks. 


and  aircraft.  According  to  the  chief  of 
the  National  Islamic  Front  of  Afghani- 
stan, an  imibrella  organization  of 
groups  fighting  the  occupation,  some 
9,000  Cubans  are  in  the  country  fight- 
ing alongside  the  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  southern  border  of 
Afghanistan  is  only  350  milies  from 
the  Arabian  Sea.  placing  Soviet  air- 
craft operating  out  of  the  south  well 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  the  sealanes  providing  access 
to  it.  The  Soviet  invasion  has  had  the 
effect  of  positioning  Soviet  aircraft 
500   miles   closer   to   these   sealanes. 

Incentives  for  further  Soviet  expan- 
sion, toward  the  littoral  of  the  Arabi- 
an Sea.  are  not  lacking.  Ports  at 
Owadar  in  southwestern  Pakistan  and 
Chah  Bahar  in  southeastern  Iran 
would  offer  Soviet  naval  vessels  ready 
access  to  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Oulf,  an  area  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  characterized  as  "the 
center  of  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  The  straits  are  the  vital 
chokepoint  of  the  West's  oil  lifeline 
from  the  Gulf. 

Currently  obstructing  any  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  corridor  to  these 
warm  water  ports,  and  to  increase 
Soviet  leverage  against  neighboring 
Pakistan,  is  the  province  of  Baluchi- 
stan a  volatile  area  straddling  Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan,  and  Iran.  However, 
this  inhibiting  factor  may  not  t>e  per- 
manent. Especially  among  the  Pathan 
and  Baluchi  tribes  in  Pakistan,  sepa- 
ratist movements  in  the  region  present 
a  potential  target  of  opportunity  to 
the  Soviets  and  their  sympathizers. 
Encouraging  secessionist  tendencies  in 
Baluchistan  is  thus  attractive  as  a 
means  of  further  expanding  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Southwest  Asia  and,  ulti- 
mately, allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
secure  an  avenue  to  warm-water  ports. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
able  to  consolidate  its  control  over  Af- 
ghanistan, it  will  be  free  to  focus  its 
attention  on  exploiting  the  strong  re- 
sentments the  Baluchis  harbor  against 
the  Zia  regime. 

Clearly,  the  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan continues  to  place  U.S.  interests 
at  risk.  Moreover,  Soviet  intrusion 
there  must  t>e  seen  in  the  context  of 
accelerated  Soviet  expansion  which 
has  occurred  on  a  global  scale  in  the 
past  decade.  The  entrenchment  of 
Soviet  influence  in  Afghanistan. 
Angola.  Ethiopia,  South  Yemen.  Viet- 
nam, and  Latin  America  represents  an 
aggregate  threat  to  U.S.  interests  and 
security  that  is  too  formidable  to 
ignore  or  play  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan continues  to  merit  our  seri- 
ous concern.  I  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  persistent  in  seek- 
ing effective  ways  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Afghanistan.* 
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•  Ms.  FIEU3LER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember 1979.  the  clanking,  mechanized 
divisions  of  the  Soviet  Army  crossed, 
against  the  good  will  of  the  world,  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan,  a  region  and  a 
people  which  no  conqueror  in  4.000 
years  has  ever  found  it  worth  while  to 
subdue.  In  short  order,  Hafizullah 
Amin.  the  pro-Soviet  prime  minister, 
joined  the  Marxist's  JimkpQe  of  histo- 
ry by  way  of  a  firing  squad  of  his 
former  allies.  The  bulk  of  the  Afghan 
people  have  demonstrated  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  Soviet's  display  of  So- 
cialist brotherhood  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  invader. 

The  Soviets  have  now  found  them- 
selves at  war  for  the  first  time  since 
1945  and  the  Afghan  people  have 
become  the  targets  of  all  the  vast  and 
powerful  arsenal  that  the  Soviets  have 
so  carefully  fashioned  and  skillfully 
honed  since  then.  These  weapons, 
which  strong  evidence  suggests  have 
included  chemical  warfare  systems, 
have  been  used  with  typically  Russian 
thoroughness  and  diligence.  Behind 
the  tanks  and  helicopter  gunships 
have  come  the  KGB.  the  GRU,  the 
MVD,  and  all  the  odious  apparat  of 
the  Communist  regime  and  the  wreck- 
age of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
victims  that  mark  the  Soviet  Union's 
contribution  to  Afghanistan. 

All  war  is  terrible,  but  the  guerrilla 
war  in  Afghanistan  has  become  an  ex- 
ercise in  applied  and  refined  terror. 
Massacre  and  mutilation  have  become 
commonplace.  None  can  know  the 
number  of  the  dead,  but  a  tremendous 
number  of  Afghans  have  been  driven 
from  their  vUlages  and  fields;  1.700.000 
are  overflowing  the  refugee  camps  in 
Pakistan:  and  their  number  is  growing 
by  over  150.000  a  month.  Many  more 
are  in  Iran  or  still  Inside  Afghanistan. 
The  human  cost  of  this  war  is  stagger- 
ing. 

The  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  does  not  guarantee  the 
Soviet  Union  secure  borders.  Rather. 
Invasion  itself  has  created  Insecurity. 
Instead  of  a  friendly  government— for 
until  the  invasion  Afghanistan  had 
been  a  good  neighbor  to  the  Soviets- 
Moscow  now  finds  itself  with  an  Asian 
war  that  shows  little  sign  of  ending. 
The  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
was  the  catalyst  for  the  Afghans  now 
fighting  for  their  freedom. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  the 
vast  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  in 
opposing  the  continuing  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan. It  is  a  war  that  has  created 
tremendous  suffering  for  the  Afghan 
people.  It  Is  a  war  that  has  brought 
great  instebility  to  the  political  situa- 
tion in  Southwest  Asia,  and  it  is  a  war 
that,  every  day  it  continues,  shows  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  more  and  more  an 
aggressor.* 

Mr.  RITTER.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


1981  CONGRESSIONAL  POLL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brooh- 
ncLD)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOIidFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  spring  I  ask  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  for  their  views 
on  Important  national  issues. 

I  indicated  to  all  those  who  replied 
that  their  views  would  he  made  luiown 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President.  I 
thought  it  especially  significant  that 
nearly  92  percent  of  those  responding 
this  year  said  they  favor  a  10-percent 
tax  cut  in  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
Almost  82  percent  said  they  support 
across-the-board  reductions  In  Federal 
spending. 

Following  are  the  complete  results 
of  my  1981  congressional  poll: 
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FARM  LABOR  CONTRACTOR 
REGISTRATION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration 
Act  (PLCRA)  remains  a  significant 
problem  of  unnecessary  and  burden- 
some regulation  for  many  throughout 
agriculture.  In  fact,  the  concern  and 
public  demand  for  the  clarification  of 
FLCRA  have  grown  as  more  and  more 
farmers  and  other  fixed-base  agricul- 
tural employers  have  learned  that 
they  may  be  made  to  comply  with  the 
act  through  the  misinterpretation  of  it 
by  the  Labor  Department.  This  leads 
me  today  to  introduce  again  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  act.  as  I  did  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  In  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  by  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Kramer,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 


It  is  encouraging  to  me  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is 
contemplating  hearings  on  the  bill 
this  year.  Last  year  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkims 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, and  William  D.  Ford  and  James 
M.  Jeffords,  both  of  whom  are  also 
members  of  the  committee,  wrote  to 
the  conferees  on  the  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  resolution.  They  in- 
formed the  conferees  that  they  in- 
tended to  seek  corrective  action  on 
FLCRA  in  the  97th  Congress,  com- 
mencing with  hearings  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  know  that  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  would  not  give  such  a 
pledge  lightly,  and  so  I  look  forward  In 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  to  working 
with  the  committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  can  work  out  the  problems  that 
exist  with  the  act.  By  Introducing  this 
revised  bill,  we  are  already  trying  to 
seek  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
FLCRA  issue. 

IlIPROVElfEIfT  FROM  PREVIODS  BILL 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  Is 
similar  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  which  I 
and  160  of  my  colleagues  cosponsored 
last  year.  However,  it  is  different  In 
several  respects.  Three  Important 
changes,  which  I  will  explain,  were 
made  because  of  concerns  expressed 
by  representatives  of  migrant  farm- 
workers. 

This  year's  bill  tightens  up  the  clari- 
fication of  employees  that  are  exempt 
from  FLCRA.  The  act  currently 
exempts,  subject  to  certain  conditions, 
"any  full-time  or  regular  employee"  of 
a  farmer,  processor,  canner,  ginner, 
packing  shed  operator  or  nurseryman 
who  is  exempt  from  the  act.  There  is 
considerable  ambiguity  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  "regular"  employee,  so  H.R. 
7824  provided  a  definition  of  the  term. 
Some  felt  that  this  definition  opened  a 
loophole  whereby  a  genuine  crew 
leader  could  be  exempted  from  the 
act.  This  year's  bill  answers  that  con- 
cern. It  eliminates  the  confusing  dis- 
tinction between  "full-time  or  regular" 
and  makes  a  clear  differentiation  be- 
tween a  bona  fide  employee  and  an  in- 
dependent contractor.  This  distinction 
between  the  bona  fide  employee  and 
the  independent  contractor  is  well  es- 
tablished in  labor  law  and  will  Insure 
that  the  Independent  crew  leader  does 
not  escape  regulation.  The  new  lan- 
guage follows  the  well-established 
principle  that  the  employee  should 
not  be  held  responsible  imder  a  law 
from  which  his  or  her  employer  is 
exempt. 

The  second  change  is  in  the  exemp- 
tion for  farmer-owned  cooperatives. 
Some  representatives  of  migrant  farm- 
workers felt  that,  while  exempting  co- 
operatives is  not  objectionable,  the 
provision  in  H.R.  7824  could  become  a 
loophole  If  a  shell  cooperative  were 
formed  by  crew  leaders.  My  new  bill 
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|>revents  thla  by  allowing  the  Secre-  thing  that   has  been  a  problem  be-  or  her  employer  on  no  more  than  an  Incl- 

tary  of  Labor  to  require  a  cooperative  tween  agricultural  producers  and  mi-  «lentl*i  bmsia.  The  ambiguity  of  the  phrue 

to    register    and    comply    fully    with  grant  workers.  In  addition  to  register-  "*"*  "°  "O"*  **»*"  »"  incidental  baala"  has 

FLCRA  If  It  is  formed  solely  to  evade  ing  and  keeping  the  registration  card  ™«"^**<*  ^  much  controverqr  and  led  to  sev- 

the  purpose  of  the  act.  in   personal   possession   at   all   times.  e™i'«>"rtca««M  to  lu  actual  meaning. 

The  third  change  Insures  the  protec-  farmers  must  be  fingerprinted,  dls-  i„I^j[!  !i!•f^"^^  *""*?*  t**"J"*'o**" 
Uon  of  day-haul  workers  Who  were  in-  close  their  earnings.  p<StTlgns  InlilSJ-  SL^l'rhaTrst^ttae't2t.fufh  .flo 
^T«i2  J^e^iUtrSv  'Sn  *"«  ""^  '^  '^^  '^^^  "*'*'  employees,  give  em-  pe^  .>;  app*.^"  But^ucf  a  ^f  w"JS 
SoL  1  *  _Li  ployees  in  writing  the  terms  and  con-  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  administer  and 
7824.  last  year  was  written  so  as  to  ditlons  of  employment,  pass  a  special  «»">*  *«  burdensome  record-keeping  and  pa- 
protect  day-haul  workers,  but  some  medical  exam  to  operate  a  motor  vehl-  P«rwo'"k  requirements  for  farmers,  ranch- 
felt  that  the  language  was  inadequate,  cle  used  to  transport  migrant  farm-  *"•  *"**  others.  Therefore,  section  3  simply 
Therefore.  I  have  rewritten  the  deflni-  workers  and  comply  with  numerous  '**i!l^ '^^''V™^.^""""'.. 
Uon  of  migrmnt  worker  to  include  day-  other   reauirements    Whil«>   th^sp   rv  ^  SecUon  3  also  addresMs  the  concern  some 

haul  workers  clearly,  which  is  sUted  JulremSSS  ^  ne?essa?v  and^oJl"  ?*^?./^Prr^  '*^"  ^*'*  ""*?"»  exempUon 

in  section  8  of  mv  bill                                         _■..»!           necessary  ana  appro-  for  "full-time  or  regular  employees"  In  sec- 

Itte  iSTthte  TOMtructive  sDirlt  that  I  P^**f  '"  'w^  ""!'*'''  °^  protecting  mi-  tlon  3(bK3)  of  the  Act  creates  a  loophole 

loi  forUIS  to^SrJuh  mv^i  •^™"'   workers    from    abuses   by    irre-  whereby    a    farm    labor    contractor    may 

f^.l^T^H^  ^         if.            ^^  ^  sponsible  crew  leaders,  they  are  unnec-  escape  regulation  by  simply  "masking"  as  a 

leagues  on  the  Committee  on  Educa-  ^sstLiy  for  fixed-base  agricultural  pro-  ^uU-tlme  or  regular  employee.  Under  the 

Uon  and  Labor,  and  particularly  with  ducers  proposed  new  3(bK3),  the  term  "full-time  or 

my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  -_~_,^„„  ^„  „. regular  employee"  is  deleted  in  favor  of  lan- 

Callfomla  (Mr.  Miller),  who  is  chair-  ^^^^^*^*^^^^^^^o«u^sinc^MASB>  g^^  t^at  requires  an  Individual  to  be  a 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  i  n>s  bin  is  designed  to  resolve  these  bona  fide  employee."  Any  individual 
Standards.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  confi-  P^ioo'^™*  and  to  insure  its  proper  ad-  having  the  status  of  an  independent  con- 
dent  that  we  can  resolve  this  problem  ministration  and  enforcement.  In  so  tractor  would  not  be  exempt,  but  would  be 
and  that  the  will  of  Congress  wUl  be  ^<**"K-  **^  increases  protections  for  mi-  required  to  register  and  comply  fully  with 
acceotable  to  aU  grant   farmworkers   by   targeting   the  '^**f^*-        ,      ^ 

•^  Department  of  Labor's  enforcement  so  *  Section  4  revises  the  existing  exemption 

ruau  FRoaLEits  coirnirua                            ^  reau  re  ind^v^nHpnt   farm  l.^  contained  In  section  3(bX  10)  of  the  Act.  Sec- 

The   problems   FLCRA    has   caused  !fni^^^t«    «^iIo!       ^    ^  tlon  3(bKlO)  was  enacted  in  1978  to  prevent 

throughout      agriculture      are      well  ?°|l;^^".w    .       *S^v,       t  comply  dol  from  applying  the  Act  to  persons  (In 

known,  so  I  wUl  not  dweU  upon  them  ,      ^  *^''"  the  law.  Further,  it  careful-  many  cases  school  teachers  on  their  summer 

again  in  detaU  here  It  seems  to  me  in  ^  Preserves  those  protections  which  break)  who  supply  studenU  or  others  not 

a  broader  sense  that  thp  imnlpm«.ntj.  *"  "°*  provided  under  separate  stet-  principally  engaged  in  farm  work  to  detassel 

Ln^JPL^ThS^ene^tSl  a  Sn«  "^'  ^<'^^<^e  the  Fair  Labor  Stand-  and  rorue  seed  industry  crops  principally 

uon  oi  riA-KAnas  generated  a  leeling  ^^    ^  ^     Occupational    Safetv    and  during  the  summer  months.  However,  the 

of  surprise  and  disbelief  among  many  HeSth    Act^d    siSSiar    iSSr    l^s  ^^e^Ption  was  narrowly  limited  to  hybrid 

of  my  coUeagues  and  in  the  agricultur-  ShSh  annlv  to^Smu^  «^  «>™  «»•  «>nfhum  for  seed,  provided 

al  sector.                                                                  Mr    ^SSivl^  ^^  li       ;            /   »u  ""^^^    activities   were   performed   no   more 

When  the  act  was  amended  in  1974  ^.n  ^'  ''P***"-  consideration  of  this  than  four  weeks  during  the  year, 

we  understood  that  the  purpose  con-  o»i^^»s  strongly  supported  by  many  of  Section  4  removes  these  llmiutlons  with- 

tinued  to  be  to  protect  producers  of  "^"         '^      *^  hearings  will  be  held  as  out  changing  the  basic  thrust  of  the  provl- 

asricultural  oroducts.  miirrant  lurrlrnl  *°*'"  "^  possible.  In  order  to  provide  slon.  The  llmiutlons  In  present  law  are  U- 

tSS  UbJrere^d  the^^^^S"  '""^^er  explanation.   I   insert   in   the  logical  and  unfair.  There  is  no  reason  to 

iHrom  abiL  by  5?^SJSiWe^^  ^«^""  »^  ^^  ^^^  'he  text  of  the  "«j|^^^he  exemption  only  to  seed  crops  of 

ly  irom  mouses   oy  irresponsiDle  con-  ^,,,       ^     section-hv-si»rtlnn  nnaiv«ie-  hybrid  com  and  sorghum.  Whenever  stu- 

tractors.  The  fact  that  the  Labor  De-  °'"  "^^  *  section  oy-section  analysis.  ^,^„^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  principally  engaged  in 

partment  came  to  interpret  "produc-                  sacnoii-BY-sKmoit  analysis  farm  work  are  used  anywhere  in  the  seed  In- 

ers   of   agricultural    products"   to   fall        ^-  '^^^'  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registra-  dustry  the  exemption  should  apply.  Pur- 

withln  the  definition  of  "farm  labor  " »"  o*^'  Amendments  of  1981.  ther,  the  four  week  llmiUtlon  has  proved  to 


contractor"  or  irresponsible  contractor     ..^   Section  2  clarifies  the  existing  exemp-  be  both  unworkable  and  unnecessary.  It  is 

earned  a   suro^  wid  ^U^D^lnt      "''^  '^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^°'  '*™*"-  ™n<=hers.  unworkable  because  companies  are  unable 

came    as    a   surprise    and    disappoint-     and  other  agricultural  employers  who  re-  to  verify  that  the  student*  are  doing  detas- 

cruit    and    hire    migrant    farmworkers    for  sellng  or  roguing  for  only  for  weeks  of  the 


I  nousanos   or    farmers,    and    I    too,  their  own  operation.  The  Department  of  year  and  it  is  unnecessary  because  the  per- 

were  further  shocked  to  learn  that  the  Labor  (DOL)  previously  held  that  the  exist-  sons  covered   by   the   exemption   are   not 

term     "migrant     worker"     no     longer  "*«  exemption  only  applies  to  individuals  farmworkers   and   work   only   for   a   brief 

means  migrant  worker.  It  now  is  inter-  *****  "personally"  engage  in  such  activities,  period  of  time  in  connection  with  their  tem- 

preted  by   the  Labor  Department   to  Since  the  majority  of  agricultural  employ-  porary  employment  in  seed-lndustry-related 

mean  anv  (>mn1nv«>4>  whn  ic  rvrformino  *'^-  >ncl<ling  many  farmers,  are  incorporat-  jobs, 

mean  any  employee  Who  IS  performmg  ed.  the  effect  of  the  DOL  interpreUtion  has  5.   Section   5   creates   a   new   subsection 


agricultural   work    Ko  Innirpr  ic  it    ro  Z^         i^iicvi  ui  wic  u^L,  uii^rpreiaiion  nas  o.    :>eciion    D    creates 

St^  to  mTi^nt  f«rmwnrL«  L^'  '^^  ^  eliminate  the  exemption  for  all  but  3(bKll)  in  the  act  which  excludes  nonprofit 

frTi^t^^nTt^Htf^T^K        '»"'"■  *  '**    "^^  proposed  change  would  make  or  cooperative  associations  of  farmers,  grow- 

irary  to  what  the  title  of  the  act  un-  clear  that  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  agri  ers,  or  ranchers  from  the  definition  of  farm 


plies  and  the  legislative  history  indi-  cultural  employers  are  excluded  from  the  labor  contractor. 

cates  it  should  be.  A  migrant  worker  definition  of  "farm  labor  contractor"  re-  6.  Section  6  creates  a  new  subsection,  3(h). 
could  be  someone  who  lives  down  the  K*"lle8s  of  their  form  of  doing  business,  which  would  define  the  term  "for  such  per- 
road  or  across  the  road  and  performs  ^^**  **  <»"«*«'*n^  with  the  interpretation  son's  own  operation"  as  used  in  3(bM2).  Sub- 
agricultural  work  in  the  area  year  adopted  by  the  9th  Orcult  Court  in  Mar  section  3(bK2)  currently  sUtes  that  an  em- 
round,  according  to  the  Labor  Deoart  !r*T  J  ^^J^Ooddeu  Avocado  Corp..  and  ployer  is  excluded  from  the  definitoin  of 
ment     **^™™*  "*  '"^  ^^^  uepart-  by  federal  district  courts  in  Eapinoza  v.  Sto-  farm  labor  contractor  U  he  supplies  migrant 

ui^*  M^-^^^i #     11  .           •     w  Itely-Van   Camp  and   Cantu  v.    Ovoatonna  farmworkers  for  his  own  operation.  Con- 

»1^^.™Th^h°'  ^i^  a«xicultur-  Canning  Co..  Inc.  gress  added  the  phrase  "for  his  own  oper- 

ai  producers  who  have  been  made  sub-  3.  Section  3  clarifies  the  existing  exemp-  atlon"  to  ensure  that  a  crew  leader  or  Inde 

Ject  to  the  act  is  the  long  laundry  list  ''ons  for  employees  of  fanners,  raitchers,  pendent  contractor  would  not  evade  regiUa- 

Of  requirements  under  the  act.  These  *"d    other    agricultural    employers.    The  tion  under  the  Act  by  simply  claiming  to  be 

requirements  are  burdensome  and  un-  Present  Act  excludes  from  the  definition  of  a  farmer.  The  problem  has  been  that  the 

necessary    for    fixed-base    employers  f*™"  '*^''  '^^^^^^^  any  fuU-time  or  regu  phrase  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 

They  are  duplicative  of  other  Federal  ^  employee  of  a  farmer,  processor,  canner.  such  person  must  have  title  to  the  commod- 

State  and  lo^  laws  and  in  'u^rnT^HL  Rinner.  packing  shed  operator,  or  nursery-  ities  to  be  considered  his  own  operation. 

Uwv   rimnl^   noi^^n^^^^^  ™*?  "**"  ^*^^^-  '^"**^-  ^^-  ^""^e»-  Such  an  interpreUtion  completely  ignores 

iney  sunply  do  not   respond   to  any-  or  transports  migrant  farmworkers  for  his  the  numerous  situations  throughout  agri- 
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culture     including    the    livestock,    cotton.     America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this     padty,  but  shall  not  include  any  Individual 

citrus,  fruit  and  vegetable  industries,  where     Act  may  bs  cited  as  the  "Parm  Labor  Con-     having  the  status  of  an  independent  con- 

a  producer  or  processor  performs  an  activity     tractor   Registration   Act   Amendments   of     tractor.". 

pursuant  to  his  own  operation,  but  does  not     1981".  S«c.   7.  Subsection   3(d)  of  such  Act  is 

have  title  to  the  commodity.  The  new  sub-        Sac.  2.  Section  3(b)(2)  of  the  Parm  Labor     amended  by  inserting  the  words  "on  a  farm 

section  3(h)  clarifies  Congressional  intent  so     Contractor    Registration    Act   of    1963,    as     or  ranch"  after  the  word  "grading". 

that  a  farmer,  rancher,  or  other  agricultural     amended  (7  U.S.C.  2042(b)(2)),  is  amended        Sac.   8.   Subsection  3(g)  of  such   Act  is 

employer  can  act  "for  such  person's  own  op-     to  read  as  follows:  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

eration"  regardless  of  whether  he  has  title        "(2)  any  farmer,  processor,  canner,  ginner,        "(g)  The  term  'migrant  worker"  means  an 

to  the  commodity.  packing  shed  operator,  nurseryman,  or  any     individual  who  is  engaged  in  agricultural 

Encompassed  by  the  term  "such  person's  other  person  engaged  in  agricultural  pro-  employment  on  a  seasonal  or  other  tempo- 
own  operation  "  are  all  activities  by  a  person  duction  or  processing,  who  engages  in  such  rary  basis  and  who  cannot  regularly  return 
with  respect  to  commodities  which  are  or  activity  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  mi-  to  his  or  her  domicile  each  day  after  work- 
will  be  the  subject  of  or  diverted  from  his  gnmt  workers  for  agricultural  employment  Ing  hours.  Such  term  shall  also  include  for 
operation.  For  example,  when  a  canner  har-     for  such  person's  own  operation:".  purposes  of  this  Act  any  individual  who  is 

vests  a  crop  destined  for  his  cannery,  he  is  Sac.  3.  Section  3(bK3)  of  such  Act  is  engaged  in  agricultural  employment  on  a 
engaged  in  activities  for  his  own  operation,     amended  to  read  as  follows:  seasonal  or  other  temporary  basis  and  who 

regardless  of  when  title  to  the  crop  is  "(3)  any  bona  fide  employee  of  any  person  is  transported  to  and  from  his  or  her  place 
deemed  to  pass.  Under  some  circumstances  referred  to  in  (1)  or  (2)  above  who  engages  of  agricultural  employment  by  any  person 
a   packing   shed   operator   may   harvest   a     in  such  activity  for  his  or  her  employer,".  referred  to  in  section  3(b),  or  any  employee 

grower's  crop  for  the  purpose  of  selecting        Sec.  4.  Section   3(bK10)  of  such  Act  is     thereof,  unless  otherwise  exempt.".* 
the  highest  quality  fruit  for  packing  oper-     amended  to  read  as  follows:  ^_^^^^_^ 

ations.  That  fruit  which  is  not  so  selected  is        -(lO)  Any  person  who  would  be  required  „,_,-,  a-i^z-vm  xu t.T'iro  -otm  rr'V 

typically  then  diverted  to  other  processing     to  register  solely  because  the  person  is  en-  IRRIGATION  WAiJUt  t\JlA%^TL 

operations.  The  amendment  would  make  gaged  in  any  such  activity  solely  for  the  .j-jjg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
clear  that  the  harvesting  and  handling  of  purpose  of  supplying  full-time  studente  or  ^  nrevious  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
the  entire  crop  by  the  packing  shed  opera-  other  persons  whose  principal  occupation  is  ^,*;  „  fmm  Iowa  fMr  Bescll)  is  rec- 
tor Is  regarded  as  "for  such  person's  own  op-  not  farmwork  to  detassel,  rogue,  or  other-  tleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  bedkll)  is  rec 
eration  ••  wise  handle  seed  for  planting  purposes  and     08?i^^tT"^w      o        ir        »~i.„  i 

Section  6  also  adds  a  new  subsection,  3(1),  to  engage  in  other  incidental  farmwork:  •  Mr.  BEDr.l  ■!  ■  Mr.  tspeaiter,  uxiay  i 
which  defines  the  term  "bona  fide  employ-  provided.  That  such  students  or  other  per-  am  introducing  legislation  that  would. 
ee. "  Under  this  definition,  an  individual  sons  are  not  required  by  the  circumstances  jf  enacted,  inject  a  measure  of  consist- 
having  the  sUtus  of  an  Independent  con-  of  such  activity  to  be  away  from  their  per-  ency  into  Federal  agriculture  and  re- 
tractor would  not  be  entitled  to  the  exclu-  manent  place  of  residence  overnight:  Pro-  source  development  policies.  In  brief. 
sion  for  employees,  but  would  be  reqtiired  to  xiided  further.  That  such  students  or  other  ^^j,  legislation  would  allow  water 
register  and  comply  fully  with  the  law.  persons,  if  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  are  _„-i,„i,,p  ,„  irriEaUon  Durooses  frtan 
There  is  a  clear  distinction  built  on  hun-  not  engaged  In  providing  transporUtion  in  *2^  ii  «^.!!^iat^r  r««^S  t^^ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  under  conmion  vehicles  caused  to  be  operated  by  the  con-  federaUy  fmanced  water  projects  U>  oe 
law  between  an  employee  and  an  independ-     tractor.".  used  only  for  those  agricultural  cem- 

ent contractor.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  modities  not  designated  as  surplus 
employer  can  be  held  liable  for  the  actions     amended  by—  crops. 

of  any  employee.  An  employer  may  also  be        d)  striking  "or"  after  paragraph  (9);  \  am  proposing  this  measure  today 

held  responsible  under  the  Pair  Lal>or  (2)  striking  the  period  after  paragraph  ^  order  to  (»unter  what  I  believe  has 
Standards  Act  (FLSA).  Occupational  Safety     (lo)  and  substituting  ":  or":  and  j^     j^     unwise  DOlicy  of  the  Federal 

and  Health  Act  (OSHA).  the  Wagner-Peyser  o)  inserting  the  foUowing  after  paragraph  ^y„__g_j_  ^q  encourage  the  produc- 
Act.  and  numerous  other  sUtutes.  { lO):  oovernmeni  lo  en^urage  uic  i^™""^ 

7.  Section  7  amends  section  3(d)  of  the  Act  ..(U)  any  bona  fide  nonprofit  or  coopera-  Uon  of  surplus  crops  m  some  areas  OI 
to  clarify  the  definition  of  agricultural  em-  tive  association  of  farmers,  growers,  or  the  country,  while  m  other  areas  pro- 
ployment.  The  amendment  makes  clear  that  ranchers,  duly  Incorporated  and  qualified  viding  incentives  to  curb  the  produc- 
the  Inclusion  In  the  definition  of  'agricul-  under  the  nonprofit  association  or  farmer  tion  of  these  same  crops  or  making 
lural  employment '  of  the  phrase  "handling,  cooperative  sUtutes  of  a  SUte.  which  is  op-  available  price  supports  to  their  pro- 
planting,  drying,  packing,  packaging,  proc-     grated  solely  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the     Queers. 

essing.  freezing,  or  grading"  refers  to  those  members  thereof;  and  any  bona  fide  em-  ~  '  ^^y  aware  Mr  Speaker. 
operations  that  are  on  a  farm  or  ranch.  This     pioyee  of  such   association  or  cooperative  r.iir«Kpr  of  nnhlir  w»^t/>r  nroiects 

is  consistent  with  the  references  in  the  defi-     ^ho  engages  in  such  activity  for  his  or  her    that  a^^^^f  ^iP^S  inH^^^ 
nitions  of  "agricultural  employment"  and    employer".  ha^e  been  authorized  and  fimded  over 

"migrant  worker""  to  agriculture  as  defined  (j,)  section  14  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  the  years  that  provided  oiten  ques- 
In  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  agricul-  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  tionable  benefits  to  the  public  at  sig- 
tural  labor  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Reve-  end  thereof:  "'The  Secretary  may  require  nificant  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Fre- 
nue  Code.  Those  two  sUtutes  have  long  any  association  described  In  section  3(bKll)  quenUy.  the  benefits  that  were  cited 
been  held  to  differentiate  clearly  between  formed  after  January  1,  1981,  to  register  ^^  Ukely  to  accrue  from  these  projects 
an  operation  on  a  farm  or  ranch  and  an  op-     under  the  Act  if  It  has  been  esUblished  ^  ^^is  form  of  increased  agricul- 

eration  in  a  plant  or  business  away  from  the    goieiy  to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act."".  nmriiiptivitv  This  increased  oro- 

farm  or  ranch.  Sre.  6.  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended     t"™  P*         •     ^„  "  ^Jv^^^Tm^ 

8.  Section  8  clarifies  the  meaning  of  the  i,y  adding  new  subsections  (h)  and  (1)  to  ductmty.  m  turn,  consisiea  many 
term  "migrant  worker "  as  presently  con-  ^^  gs  foUows:  times  of  an  mcrease  In  production  Of 
Uined  in  subsection  3(g)  of  the  Act.  The  ..(j,)  The  term  for  such  person's  own  op-  an  agricultural  commodity  which  was 
change  is  in  response  to  DOL's  interpreU-  eration'  refers  to  the  operations  of  a  person  in  surplus  and  whose  production  the 
tion  that  a  migrant  worker  means  anyone  j^g  ^  farmer,  processor,  caiuier,  ginner.  pack-  Crovemment  was  trying  to  curb 
employed  In  agriculture.  By  this  reasoning,  jjjg  g^ed  operator,  nurseryman,  or  any  other  tj^rough  its  (jostly  agricultural  pro- 
even  members  of  the  farm  family  could  be     person  engaged  in  agricultural  production     -___k 

considered  to  be  migrant  workers.  'The  pro-  ^^  processing,  and  includes  all  activities  by  •*  ononmiPrt  which  serves  as  a  prime 
posed  change  also  provides  protections  for  ^uch  person  or  such  person's  bona  fide  em-  One  f'^f^  wmcn  serv^  asa^^ 
the  so-called  "day  haul  worker"  since  it  in-  pioyees  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  or  example  Of  the  gianng  mconsis^ncy 
eludes  within  the  definition  of  'migrant  horticultural  commodities  which  are  or  wUl  between  our  agriculture  a^io  n&tuni 
worker"  an  individual  who  Is  transported  to  ^  the  subject  of  or  diverted  from  such  op-  resource  policies  is  the  OTfeill  unit  ir- 
and  from  his  or  her  place  of  agricultural  eratlons,  and  regardless  of  whether  any  rigation  project  in  north  central  Ne- 
employment.  other  person  has  title  to  such  commodities     braska.  This  project  involves  the  con- 

or  directly  benefits  from  such  operations  or    g^ruction  of  a  dam  on  the  Niobrara 

^•^-  ~  activities.  .    ^  „    River  and  a  28-niUe  diversion  canal  to 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Parm  Labor  Contractor         "(1)  The  term   bona  fide  employee   shall     ^_„„-_  ^-ter  to  77  000  acres  of  land. 

Registration  Act  mean  any  employee.  Including  but  not  Umit-     2^^  h.^T  »«,.ld  inundate  a  simlficant 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  o/    ed  to  any  Individual  acting  as  a  foreman,     V^.^J""^^  SlSStoent   NtobSS 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of    manager,  or  In  some  other  supervisory  ca-     stretch   of   the   magnllicent   Wioorara 
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River  Valley,  which  provides  a  unique 
blend  of  habitats  for  eastern,  western, 
northern,  and  southern  wildlife  spe- 
cies. Because  of  the  river's  outstanding 
scenery,  wildlife  and  recreation  poten- 
tial, conservationists  have  asked  that 
it  be  made  a  part  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

Construction  of  the  O'Neill  unit  will 
require  the  talcing  of  30.000  acres  to  ir- 
rigate 77,000  acres.  Only  12  percent  of 
the  possible  irrigated  acreage  Is  class  I 
farmland— land  with  minimum  haz- 
ards to  irrigation.  Nearly  one-third  is 
class  III  land  which  contains  soil  that 
has  no  power  to  hold  water,  meaning 
that  irrigation  water  may  pass  right 
through  the  soil,  carrying  contami- 
nants to  the  ground  water  below.  In 
addition,  half  of  the  land  to  be  irrigat- 
ed by  the  project  is  already  irrigated 
through  private  development.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  O'Neill  unit  is  $335 
million,  which  would  result  in  a  tax- 
payer outlay  averaging  more  than  $1.1 
million  for  each  farm  benefiting  from 
the  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  would, 
quite  simply,  prohibit  the  use  of  water 
from  any  Federal  reclamation  project, 
10  percent  of  which  is  not  completed 
by  September  30,  1981.  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  surplus  crops  within  10  years 
of  the  completion  date  of  such  project. 
Many  of  the  projects  which  would  be 
affected  by  this  stipulation  had  includ- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  acts  which 
authorized  their  construction  a  similar 
prohibition  that  extended  10  years 
from  the  authorization  date  of  the 
projects.  However,  projects  often  take 
more  than  10  years  from  their  date  of 
authorization  to  complete,  and  since 
large  projects  take  longer  than  small 
projects  to  complete,  users  from  the 
small  projects  are  unfairly  treated  as 
compared  to  those  using  water  from 
large  projects. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  alter 
this  authorizing  language  in  order  to 
preserve  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
not  to  have  water  from  federally  fi- 
nanced projects  used  to  irrigate  sur- 
plus crops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  bill  will  win  prompt 
consideration.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13,  1981.  due  to  other  official 
business.  I  missed  the  vote  (rollcall  No. 
44)  on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  3512. 
making  supplemental  and  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981,  and 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority.  If 
I  had  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"No"  on  this  amendment  to  prohibit 


the  use  of  funds  to  pay  for  an  abortion 
or  the  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  any  Federal  employee 
health  plan  which  provides  any  bene- 
fits or  coverage  for  abortions.  I  deeply 
regret  that  this  amendment  was 
adopted.  242-155.* 


SPEECH  BY  PROF.  PHILIP  A. 
GRANT  AT  DAKOTA  STATE 
COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschlc)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Philip  A.  Grant  has  recently  delivered 
a  very  informative  paper  on  the 
achievements  of  a  number  of  our 
former  colleagues  from  South  Dakota. 
His  paper  was  delivered  at  the  Dakota 
History  Conference  at  Dakota  State 
College. 

In  the  belief  Professor  Grant's  paper 
on  congressional  committee  chairmen 
from  South  Dakota  will  be  of  interest 
to  this  body,  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

On  April  11,  1921  the  First  Session  of  the 
Sixty-Seventh  Congress  was  called  to  order. 
Between  the  opening  ceremonies  on  that 
date  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
on  Juine  25.  1950  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  destined  to  address  itself  to  a 
substantial  number  and  wide  variety  of  seri- 
ous domestic  and  foreign  policy  questions. 
Among  the  major  domestic  issues  were  the 
prolonged  farm  crisis  of  the  nineteen  twen- 
ties, the  spirited  debate  over  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  (Prohibition)  Amendment,  the 
severe  hardships  occasioned  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Great  Depression,  the  unprec- 
edented mobilization  of  American  industry 
in  World  War  II.  and  the  difficulties  of  revi- 
talizing the  country's  economy  in  the  imme- 
diate postwar  period.  The  principal  interna- 
tional Issues  included  the  foreign  debt  ques- 
tion of  the  nineteen  twenties,  the  frustrat- 
ing neutrality  deliberations  of  the  subse- 
quent decade,  the  ominous  rise  of  totalitar- 
ian aggression  in  Europe  and  the  Tttx  East, 
the  pivotal  leadership  provided  by  the 
United  States  in  winning  the  Second  World 
War.  and  the  firm  reaction  to  Soviet  expan- 
sion in  the  aftermath  of  that  tragic  conflict. 

During  the  twenty-nine  years  from  April 
1921  to  June  1950  the  various  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  South  Dakota,  like  their 
colleagues  from  the  other  forty-seven  states, 
were  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  at- 
temping  to  resolve  the  numerous  problems 
confronting  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  this 
essay  will  be  to  focus  attention  on  the  re- 
spective activities  of  the  six  South  Dakotans 
who  occupied  chairmanships  of  standing 
committees  of  Congress  between  1921  and 
1950. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Dakota 
who  chaired  committees  in  the  House  were 
RepresenUtives  William  Williamson  of 
Oacoma  and  Royal  C.  Johnson  of  Aberdeen. 
Both  Williamson  and  Johnson  were  Reput>- 
licans  and  enjoyed  the  distinct  advantage  of 
being  affiliated  with  the  political  party 
which  dominated  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment throughout  the  eventful  decade  from 
1921  to  1930. 


A  former  Proaecutlns  Attorney  of  Lyman 
County  and  Judge  of  South  Dakota's  ESev- 
enth  Circuit,  Williamson  represented  one  of 
the  nation's  most  spacious  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Williamson  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior 
Department,  1923-1927,  and  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
menU,  1927-1931.  Vitally  concerned  with 
the  question  of  government  reorganization, 
he  believed  that  Congress  should  constantly 
be  exploring  possibilities  for  improving  the 
operations  of  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus.  Williamson's  foremost  legislative 
contributions  were  the  1930  laws  consolidat- 
ing the  numerous  agencies  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  veteran's  affairs  and  transferring 
prohibition  enforcement  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  while  his  most  severe  disappoint- 
ment occurred  in  1932  when  he  failed  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  of  the  urgency  of 
streamlining  the  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment and  drastically  reducing  its  personnel. 

A  lawyer  by  profession,  Johnson  had 
served  both  as  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Hyde  County  and  Attorney-General  of 
South  E>akota.  In  November  1914  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  nine  consecutive  terms 
in  the  House,  thus  establishing  a  longevit- 
ing  record  among  South  Dakotans  that  was 
not  to  be  surpassed  until  1969.  Johnson  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  War  E>epartment.  1921-1924, 
and  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  1924-1931.  He  was  one  of  the 
congressmen  most  sympathetic  to  the  seri- 
ous problems  encountered  by  the  young 
men  who  had  been  members  of  the  armed 
forces  during  the  conflict  with  the  German 
Empire  and  other  Central  Powers.  Accord- 
ingly. Johnson  co-authored  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Acts  of  1924  and  1930.  two  meas- 
ures which  provided  for  numerous  medical, 
vocational,  and  insurance  benefits  for  war- 
time veterans  and  their  families,  and  voted 
to  override  the  presidential  vetoes  of  the 
Adjusted  Serviceman's  Compensation  (Vet- 
erans' Bonus)  Bills  of  1922  and  1924. 

Two  other  South  Dakotans  who  attained 
a  degree  of  prominence  on  Capitol  Hill  were 
Senators  Thomas  Sterling  of  Vermillion  and 
William  J.  Bulow  of  Beresford.  Sterling, 
whose  congressional  tenure  paralleled  the 
Administrations  of  Presidents  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Warren  G.  Harding,  and  Calvin 
Coolidge.  and  Bulow.  who  emerged  victori- 
ous in  four  of  five  statewide  electoral  con- 
tests, were  each  primarily  interested  in  do- 
mestic affairs. 

Sterling  had  been  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
Spink  County,  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota.  He  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  two  terms  in  the 
Senate  in  1912.  thus  becoming  one  of  the 
last  members  of  Congrress  chosen  by  a  state 
legislature.  Sterling  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrench- 
ment. 1919-1923.  and  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  1923-1925. 
While  presiding  over  the  Civil  Service  panel, 
he  co-authored  the  bill  designed  to  overhaul 
the  existing  classification  system  of  civilian 
positions  in  the  federal  government,  and 
during  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  organ  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  passage  of  the  Air  Mail  Con- 
tract (Kelly)  Act. 

Bulow  had  served  his  political  apprentice- 
ship In  the  South  DakoU  State  Senate.  Al- 
though competing  against  his  partisan  ad- 
versaries in  a  predominantly  Republican 
state,  he  became  the  only  Democrat  ever 
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elected  both  as  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  After  complet- 
ing two  terms  as  the  state's  Chief  Executive, 
Bulow  won  a  seat  in  the  Senate  in  Novem- 
t>er  1930.  Remaining  In  that  body  for  twelve 
years,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Civil  Service  from  1933  to  1942.  Bulow, 
while  maintaining  a  high  degree  of  personal 
popularity  and  a  record  of  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  was  not  an  espe- 
cially productive  legislator.  His  sole  substan- 
tive contribution  was  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  1940.  a  measure  which  extended  the  pro- 
tection of  the  merit  sjrstem  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  federal  employees. 

The  two  most  renowned  South  Dakotans 
to  be  chairmen  of  committees  of  Congress 
between  1921  and  1950  were  Senators  Peter 
Norbeck  of  Redfield  and  J.  Chandler 
Gumey  of  Yankton.  Norbeck  was  certainly 
the  most  successful  political  figure  from 
South  Dakota  during  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  while  Gumey  was  to  be 
an  unusually  industrious  senator  during  a 
comparatively  brief  career  in  Washington. 

A  former  State  Senator,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  Nor- 
beck was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Pensions.  1925-1927.  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  1927-1933.  Gravely 
concerned  over  the  Intensity  of  the  Great 
Depression,  he  played  pivotal  roles  in  the 
deliberations  evolving  around  three  meas- 
ures to  alleviate  the  suffering  permeating 
the  nation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Act.  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  and 
the  Unemployment  Relief  (Wagner-Gamer) 
Bill.  Norbeck  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
failure  of  the  federal  government  to  insist 
upon  stringent  regulation  of  stock  ex- 
changes had  t>een  a  major  factor  precipitat- 
ing the  Depression  and  in  1932  he  presided 
over  a  lengthy  and  well-publicized  inquiry 
on  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  prevailing 
stock  market  practices.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  democratic  presidential  candidate, 
FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt,  scored  an  over- 
whelming victor}'  in  South  Dakota  in  1932. 
Norbeck  in  the  same  year  was  handily  re- 
elected to  his  third  term  in  the  Senate.  The 
South  Dakotan  climaxed  his  Illustrious 
career  by  helping  to  finalize  the  details  of 
such  landmark  New  Deal  laws  as  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Relief  Act,  the  Securities  Act, 
and  the  Banking  Act  of  1935. 

Gumey  had  never  held  elective  office 
prior  to  entering  the  Senate  in  January 
1938.  A  staunch  conservative  on  most  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues.  Gumey  became  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  foreign  policies  of 
Democratic  Presidents  Franltlin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  S.  Truman.  When  the  Re- 
publicans grained  control  of  the  Senate  in 
1947.  Gumey  was  designated  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  to  author  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  establishing  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  consolidating 
the  Departments  of  War  and  the  Navy  into 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1948,  extending  the  draft 
for  a  five  year  period.  In  1947  and  1948 
Gumey  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  during 
these  two  years  he  had  the  task  of  guiding 
through  the  Senate  the  two  largest  defense 
budgets  in  American  peacetime  history.  Re- 
tiring from  active  politics  in  1951.  Gumey 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  was  a  member 
of  the  C^vil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  six  aforementioned  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  United  States 
Senate  were  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  to  serve  in  Congress  during  one  of 


the  most  eventful  periods  in  the  country's 
history.  Between  April  11,  1921  and  June  25. 
1950  each  of  these  gentlemen  compiled  rec- 
ords of  genuine  accompUsfament.  Although 
South  Dakota  accounted  for  less  than  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  population,  its  six 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  were  to 
exert  considerable  Influence  on  Capitol 
H1I1.« 


EPA  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAiTD)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  Members  have 
read  the  series  of  articles  carried  by 
the  Washington  Post  the  week^  of  May 
11  which  addressed  many  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  confront  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  con- 
struction grants  program. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  construc- 
tion grants  program  is  faced  with 
some  tough  problems.  The  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  been  aware  of 
this  for  several  years  and  has  been 
acting  to  improve  the  management 
and  benefits  of  the  program.  In  its 
report  accompanying  the  fiscal  year 
1979  appropriation  bill,  the  committee 
stated: 

Despite  the  legislative  goal  and  the  invest- 
ment of  billions  of  dollars,  fully  two-thirds 
of  all  municipalities  did  not  obtain  the  ob- 
jective of  secondary  treatment  by  the  end  of 
June  1977.  There  are  various  reasons  behind 
this  failure.  However,  the  committee  feels 
important  contributing  factors  are  the  am- 
biguity and  confusions  surrounding  water 
quality  standards  and  excessive  State  re- 
quirements. There  are  indications  that  the 
validity  of  many  State  standards  cannot 
withstand  a  critical  and  impartial  review.  A 
result  of  this  confusion  and  ambiguity  has 
been  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Federal  doUars  for  advanced 
wastewater  treatment  in  selected  municipal- 
ities while  many  cities  do  not  have  second- 
ary treatment.  In  addition,  serious  questions 
have  lieen  raised  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  advanced  wastewater  treatment. 

Due  to  concerns,  expeciaUy  about 
advanced  treatment,  the  committee 
recommended  a  $300  million  reduction 
in  the  $4.5  billion  request  for  1979  and 
required  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA  personally  review  AWT  projects 
before  funding  could  proceed. 

The  committee's  oversight  did  not 
end  there,  however.  The  committee  di- 
rected its  surveys  and  investigations 
staff  to  perform  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  construction  grants  program 
and  report  back  before  action  was 
taken  on  the  1980  appropriation  act. 
The  investigators  examined  funding 
status  and  problems  in  the  grants  pro- 
gram. They  visited  several  advanced 
waste  water  treatment  facilities  and 
noted  the  difficulties  exjierienced.  The 
investigative  staff  addr^sed  shortcom- 
ings in  projects  in  Greenville,  Maine: 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.:  South  Lake  Tahoe, 
Calif.:  Upper  Occoquan  Sewage  Au- 
thority. Va.;  and  Marshall  Township, 


Pa.  The  Washington  Post  articles  also 
mentioned  problems  with  each  of 
these  facilities.  The  investigative  staff 
report  also  raised  serious  questions 
concerning  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  many  waste  water  treaUnent 
plant  in  the  country. 

The  investigators  recommended  a 
funding  moratorium  for  the  construc- 
tion grants  program  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  Although  concurring  with  many 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
investigative  report,  the  committee 
felt  that  no  funding  would  have  a 
severe  negative  effect  upon  the  pro- 
gram. The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion was  a  $400  million  reduction  in 
the  $3.8  billion  appropriation  request. 
This  recommendation  was  ultimately 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  committee  has  also  voiced  its 
concerns  about  the  construction  grant 
allocation  formula  and  the  require- 
ment that  funds  be  obligated  within 
24  months  or  be  subject  to  reallotment 
to  other  States.  The  committee  real- 
izes that  funds  are  often  not  distribut- 
ed in  a  maimer  which  results  in  the 
most  effective  water  pollution  control. 
In  the  report  accompanying  the  1980 
appropriation  bill,  the  committee 
urged  the  EPA  to  develop  and  admin- 
ister a  strategy  which  would  permit 
the  States  with  the  greatest  needs  to 
use  funds  allocated  to  other  States 
that  have  program  balances  much 
greater  than  current  needs.  This  two- 
tiered  system  was  never  implemented, 
however,  because  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  change  in  the  substantive  leg- 
islation. 

The  (»mmittee's  oversight  has  con- 
tinued in  the  past  year.  The  commit- 
tee stated  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  1981  supplemental  appropriations 
and  rescission  bill  that  it  is  concerned 
the  construction  grants  program  is  not 
delivering  water  pollution  reductions 
commensurate  with  the  level  of  funds 
expended.  The  results  of  analysis  per- 
formed by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  by  the  EIPA  which  indicat- 
ed many  treatment  facilities  are  not 
meeting  permit  requirements  are 
cited.  The  principal  reasons  for  the 
noncompliance  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  poorly  designed  facilities,  faulty 
equipment,  improperly  trained  opera- 
tors, and  incomplete  planning  in  the 
permit  development  process.  The  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  the  con- 
struction grants  program  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  the  committee  concurred 
with  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
scission of  $1.7  billion. 

The  construction  grants  program  is 
very  expensive.  It  must  result  in 
plants  that  work  well  in  order  to  com- 
pete effectively  for  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars. Legislative  reforms  are  needed. 
The  administration  has  proposed  re- 
forms which  will  reduce  the  total  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  program  and  better 
target  resources  to  critical  needs.  The 
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legislative  committees  have  these  pro- 
ponls  under  review.  I  urge  their 
9ee<ty  consideration  of  the  reforms  so 
the  program  may  ocNitinue  in  a  redi- 
rected effort  in  1M2.  But  at  whatever 
level  funding  or  with  whatever  re- 
forms are  enacted,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  continue  its  active 
oversight  of  the  construction  grants 
program.* 


RULES  OF  THE  COAOCITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu 
ant  to  clause  2(a)  of  rule  XI  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  herewith 
are  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
ComiKsssiONAL  RscoRO  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, which  were  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1981.  and  as  amended  at  its 
meeting  on  May  7. 1981: 

RnucB  or  the  Cotaarm  on  OovnuncKirr 

Orsatioms,  9Tth  CoRoaxss 

nru  1.— APPUCATioR  or  kulu 

Except  where  the  tenns  "full  committee" 
snd  "suboommittee"  are  specifically  re- 
ferred to,  the  foUowlns  rules  shall  apply  to 
the  Committee  on  Qovemment  Operations 
and  tt>  auhromtnittees  as  well  as  to  the  re- 
spective chairmen. 

(See  House  Rule  XI.  1.] 

■ULX  a.— MKETIMOS 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  full  commit- 
tee shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month  at  10  aon.,  except  when  Con- 
gress has  adjourned.  The  chairman  is  au- 
tboriaed  to  dispense  with  a  regular  meeting 
or  to  change  the  date  thereof,  and  to  call 
and  convene  additional  meetings,  when  cir- 
cumstances warrant.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  may  be  requested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  2(cH3). 
Subcommittees  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen.  Every  member  of 
the  committee  or  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee, unless  prevented  by  unusual  circum- 
stances, shall  be  provided  with  a  memoran- 
dum at  least  three  calendar  days  prior  to 
each  meeting  or  hearing  explaining  ( 1 )  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  or  hearing:  aitd  (2) 
the  names,  titles,  background  and  reasons 
for  appearance  of  any  witnesses.  The  minor- 
ity staff  sliall  tte  responsible  for  providing 
the  same  information  on  witnesses  whom 
the  minority  may  request. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  3(b).] 

lou  3.— qooaims 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee Shan  constitute  a  quorum,  except  ttiat 
two  memtwrs  shall  constitute  a  quonun  for 
taking  testimony  and  receiving  evidence. 
and  ooe-tliird  of  the  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  taking  any  action  other 
titan  the  reporting  of  a  measure  or  recom- 
mendation. Proxies  shall  not  be  used  to  es- 
talillsh  a  quorum.  If  the  chairman  is  not 
present  at  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or 
sutKommittee.  the  ranking  member  of  the 
majority  party  on  the  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee who  is  present  shall  preside  at  that 
mrrtlng 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(h).] 


RCLi  4.— coMMrmx  KKroan 
Bills  and  resolutions  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee sliall  be  reported  by  the  chairman  in 
accordance  with  House  Rule  XI.  3(1). 

livery  investigative  report  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee 
at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 
Supplemental,  minority,  or  additional  views 
may  be  filed  in  accordance  with  House  Rule 
XI,  2(1H5).  The  time  allowed  for  fUlng  such 
views  shall  be  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays) 
unless  the  committee  agrees  to  a  different 
time,  but  agreement  on  a  shorter  time  shall 
require  the  concurrence  of  each  member 
seeking  to  file  such  views.  A  proposed  report 
shall  not  be  considered  in  subcommittee  or 
full  committee  unless  the  proposed  report 
has  been  available  to  the  members  of  such 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  for  at  least 
tiuee  calendar  days  (excluding  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  such  proposed  report  in 
subcommittee  or  full  committee.  If  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  matter  reported 
upon,  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be  made 
to  have  such  hearings  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  or  full  committee 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
report  in  such  subcommittee  or  full  commit- 
tee. 

lULS  S.— PROXY  VOTES 

A  member  may  vote  by  proxy  on  any 
measure  or  matter  before  the  committee 
and  on  any  amendment  or  motion  pertain- 
ing thereto.  A  proxy  shall  be  in  writing  and 
be  signed  by  the  member  granting  the 
proxy;  it  shall  show  the  date  and  time  of 
day  it  was  signed  and  the  date  for  which  it 
is  given  and  the  member  to  whom  the  proxy 
is  given.  Each  proxy  authorization  shall 
state  that  the  member  is  absent  on  official 
business  or  is  otherwise  unable  to  be 
present;  shall  be  limited  to  the  date  and  the 
specific  measure  or  matter  to  which  it  ap- 
plies; and,  unless  it  states  otherwise,  shall 
apply  to  any  amendments  or  motions  per- 
taining to  the  measure  or  matter. 

(See  House  Rule  XI,  2(f).] 

KDLX  •.— KOLLCAIXS 

A  roUcall  of  the  members  may  be  had 
upon  the  request  of  any  member. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,  2(e).] 
anu  T.— Rscoao  or  coiofrrm  actions 

The  committee  staff  shall  maintain  in  the 
committee  offices  a  complete  record  of  com- 
mittee actions  including  a  record  of  the  roll- 
call  votes  taken  at  committee  business  meet- 
ings. The  original  records,  or  true  copies 
thereof,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  available 
for  public  inspection  whenever  the  commit- 
tee offices  are  open  (or  public  business.  The 
Staff  shall  assure  that  such  original  records 
are  preserved  with  no  unauthorized  alter- 
ation, additions,  or  defacement. 

[See  House  Rule  XI.  3(e).] 

■ULX  S.— SUBCOMIITTRSS:  KKrERKALS 

There  sliall  be  seven  subcommittees  with 
appropriate  party  ratios  which  shall  have 
fixed  jurisdictions.  Bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  shall  be  referred  by  the  chair- 
man to  subcommittees  within  two  weeks  for 
consideration  or  investigation  in  accordance 
with  their  fixed  Jurisdictions.  Where  the 
subject  matter  of  the  referral  involves  the 
jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  subcommittee 
or  does  not  fall  with  any  previously  assigned 
jurisdiction,  the  chairman  shall  refer  the 
nuttter  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  Bills,  res- 
olutions, and  other  matters  referred  to  sub- 
committees may  be  reassigned  by  the  chair- 
man when,  in  his  judgment,  the  subcommit- 


tee  is  not  able  to  complete   its  work  or 
cannot  reach  agreement  therein. 
(See  House  Rule  XI,  l(aM3).] 

BULK  •.— Kx  omcio  matBCTs 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  subcommittees.  They  are  au- 
thorized to  vote  on  subcommittee  matters; 
but,  unless  they  are  regular  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  they  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  a  subcommittee  quorum  other 
than  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony. 

RULE  10.— STArr 

Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  5  and  6,  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  shall  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  employees  of  the  professional 
and  clerical  staff  of  the  fuU  committee  and 
of  subcommittees  subject  to  appropriate  ap- 
proval. 

RULE  1 1  .—STArr  DIRECTION 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  House 
Rule  XI,  9  and  6,  the  staff  of  the  committee 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  assign. 

RULE  12.— HEARING  DATES  AND  WITNESSES 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
announce  the  date,  place,  and  subject 
matter  of  all  hearings  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  hearings, 
unless  he  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  begin  such  hearings  at  an  earlier 
date.  In  order  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  may  coordinate  the  committee 
facilities  and  hearing  plans,  each  subcom- 
mittee chairman  shall  notify  him  of  any 
hearing  plans  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  commencement  of  hearings, 
including  the  date,  place,  subject  matter, 
and  the  names  of  witnesses,  willing  and  un- 
willing, who  would  be  called  to  testify,  in- 
cluding, to  the  extent  he  is  advised  thereof, 
witnesses  whom  the  minority  members  may 
request.  The  minority  memliers  shall  supply 
the  names  of  witnesses  they  intend  to  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  or 
subcommittee  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Witnesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  submit  written 
statements  at  least  24  hours  in  advance  of 
their  appearance. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,2(gH3>,  (g)(4).  (j),  and 
(k).] 

RULE  13.— OrEN  IIXETIN<» 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business 
and  hearings  of  the  committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  or  closed  in  accordance  with 
Rule  XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

[See  House  Rule  XI,3(g)  and  (k).] 

RTTLE  14.— nVE-MINDTE  RULE 

A  committee  member  may  question  a  wit- 
ness only  when  recognized  by  the  chairman 
for  the  purpose.  In  accordance  with  House 
Rule  XI.  3(JK3),  each  committee  member 
may  request  up  to  five  minutes  to  question  a 
witness  until  each  member  who  so  desires 
has  had  such  opportunity.  Until  all  such  re- 
quests have  been  satisfied,  the  chairman 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  recognize  alter- 
nately on  the  basis  of  seniority  those  major- 
ity and  minority  members  present  at  the 
time  the  hearing  was  called  to  order  and 
others  on  the  basis  of  their  arrival  at  the 
hearing.  Thereafter,  additional  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  direction  of  the  chairman^ 


RULE  IS.— INVESTIGATIVE  RXAXIIICS; 
raOCBDURE 

Investigative  hearings  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  procedures  in  House  Rule 
XI,  2(k).  All  questions  put  to  witnesses 
before  the  oommlttee  shall  lie  relevant  to 
the  subject  matter  before  the  committee  for 
consideration,  and  the  chairman  shall  rule 
on  the  relevance  of  any  questions  put  to  the 
witness. 

RULE  le.— STENOGRAFRIC  RECORD 

A  stenograptiic  record  of  all  testimony 
shall  t>e  kept  of  public  hearings  and  shall  be 
made  available  on  such  conditions  as  the 
chairman  may  prescrilw. 

RULE  IT.— TV.  RADIO.  AND  PHOTOGRAmS 

When  approved  by  a  majority  vote,  an 
open  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  may  be  covered.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio 
broadcast,  and  still  photography,  or  by  any 
of  such  methods  of  coverage,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Rule  XI,  3.  In  order  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  said  rule  or  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of  dignity, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  the  chairman  may 
order  such  alteration,  curtailment,  or  dis- 
continuance of  coverage  as  he  determines 
necessary. 

RULE  18.— ADDITIONAL  DUTIES  Or  CHAIRMAN 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee  shall: 

(a)  Make  available  to  other  committees 
the  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  the  investigations  of  the  committee  or 
its  subcommittees  as  required  by  House 
Rule  X.  4(cK2); 

(b)  Arrange  such  meetings,  designate  par- 
ticipants and  submit  such  reports  to  the 
House  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
coordination  of  oversight  activities  and  re- 
porting requirements  under  House  Rule  X, 
2(c); 

(c)  Direct  such  review  and  studies  on  the 
impact  or  probable  impact  of  tax  policies  af- 
fecting subjects  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction as  required  by  House  Rule  X,  2(d); 

(d)  Submit  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  views  and  estimates  required  by 
House  Rule  X.  4(g),  and  to  file  reports  with 
the  House  as  required  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act; 

(e)  Authorize  and  issue  subpenas  as  pro- 
vided in  House  Rule  XI,  clause  (2KmKl),  In 
the  conduct  of  any  investigation  or  activity 
or  series  of  investigations  or  activities 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  c»mmittee: 
and 

(f)  Prepare,  after  consultation  with  sub- 
committee chairmen  and  the  minority,  a 
budget  for  the  committee  which  shall  in- 
clude an  adequate  budget  for  the  sulKX>m- 
mittees  to  discharge  their  responsibilities.* 


extend  their  remarlcs  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DwTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahctta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Ottihger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Daschle,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAHD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  15  minutes,  on  May 
21. 1981. 

Mr.  Pepper,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  for  60  minutes, 
on  June  2.  1981. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remariss  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Broomfield.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McOoLLUM,  for  15  minutes.  May 
21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.   Ertel)   to   revise   and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

Bir.  Derrick,  to  revise  and  extend 
immediately  following  rollcall  No.  51 
on  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Lent  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Loepfxer. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  e:ekp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 
Mr.  CONABLE. 

Bflr.  RriTER. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

&fr.  McKlNNET. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  ConcHLiN. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Otiio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ertel)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia. 
Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Ftthiah. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Bifs.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

YAx.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Foglietta. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Gejoenson  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Si>ealter's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  17.  1981,  through  May  23, 
1981,  as  "U^S-O.  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  C^vii  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'cl(x;k  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  lAay  21.  1981.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXTV.  ex- 
ecutive communications  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred 
as  follows: 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  certification  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  on  certain  additional  lands 
to  l>e  served  by  the  Tehama-Colusa  C^anal. 
Sacramento  River  Division.  Central  Valley 
Project.  California,  and  that  the  additional 
lands  to  lie  irrigated  are  susceptible  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  crops  by  means 
of  irrigation,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  173. 
83d  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Otde, 
to  provide  that  U-S.  Navy  Regulations  may 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  President  and  to 
provide  express  statutory  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  issue  other  regula- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  Cieneral  Counsel. 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  30  days 
notice  of  termination  be  given  a  National 
Guard  technician  who  serves  under  tempo- 
rary appointment,  or  who  voluntarily  ceases 
to  be  a  National  Guard  member,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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1405.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
tinc  his  annual  report  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions,  pursuant  to 
secUon  20«  of  Public  Law  96-231:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Federal  Eimergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1407.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  of  4-30,  "To  amend 
the  Police  Regulations  concerning  the  sale 
of  certain  secondhand  personal  property 
and  the  licensing  qualifications  of  second- 
hand dealers:  to  exempt  charitable  organi- 
zations and  consignment  shops  from  regula- 
tions which  require  secondhand  dealers  to 
maintain  records  on  certain  goods,  hold  cer- 
tain goods  for  at  least  fifteen  (15)  days  and 
submit  daily  reports  on  certain  goods  to  the 
Chief  of  Police:  to  amend  the  Rental  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Rental  Accommodations  Commission 
prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  members  of 
the  Rental  Housing  Commission:  and  for 
the  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on 
Federal  activities  on  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism, purusant  to  sections  102(1)  and 
lOl(dKl)  of  Public  Law  91-616:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
notice  of  delay  in  submitting  the  National 
Health  Services  Corps  Report,  required  by 
section  336  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1410.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a 
negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  620<c>  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-55):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
transmitting  a  report  covering  the  period 
October  17.  1980.  through  April  17.  1981.  on 
the  status  of  respect  in  Nicaragua  for 
human  rights,  political  pluralism,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  assembly,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  freedom  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively,  pursuant  to  section 
533(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
articles  sold  commercially  to  United  Arab 
Emirates.  Abu  Dhabi  Government  (Trans- 
mittal No.  MC-14-81).  pursuant  to  section 
36<c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
articles  sold  commercially  to  Indonesia 
(Transmittal  No.  MC- 15-81).  pursuant  to 
section  36<c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


1414.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Spain 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-16-81).  pursuant  to 
section  36<c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  proposed  new  records  sytem.  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1416.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  reports  Issued  or  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during  April, 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  certain  petroleum  trade 
association  and  U.S.  Geological  Survey  data 
concerning  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  ultimate 
recovery  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
pursuant  to  section  606(eK3)  of  Public  Law 
95-372:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  enforcement  of  vehicle  weight  limita- 
tions on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sytem, 
pursuant  to  section  123  of  Public  Law  95- 
599;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  second  annual  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties to  eliminate  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry, 
pursuant  to  section  18(fM6)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act:  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
efforts  to  provide  medical  facilities  for 
American  casualties  in  the  event  of  an  over- 
seas war  (HRD-81-56.  May  19.  1981):  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Armed  Services. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  Government-wide  efforts  to  collect 
debts  owed  the  United  States,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  estat>- 
lish  regulations  for  reporting  on  debts  owed 
the  United  States.  an(]  to  provide  additional 
procedures  for  the  collection  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[.Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  19.  19811 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2643.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's airport  and  airway  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 


97-24.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUUon.  H.R.  3210.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  to  establish  obligation 
limitations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-92).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3116.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-93).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3146.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  for  the  continuation  in  fiscal  year 
1982  of  prior  year  research  and  development 
projects;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-94). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  779.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
contract  with  the  Tarrant  County  Water 
Control  and  Improvement  District  No.  1  and 
the  city  of  Weatherford.  Tex.,  for  the  use  of 
water  supply  storage  in  Benbrook  Lake,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-95).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3537.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  re- 
lating to  the  State  and  local  governmental 
share  of  the  cost  of  disaster  assistance,  the 
rental  of  temporary  housing,  and  to  author- 
ize funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  (Rept.  No.  97- 
96).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  3480.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  addi- 
tional fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-97).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3271.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
as  amended,  for  1  year;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-98).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  3275.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion (Rept.  No.  97-99).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3447.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-103, 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  3462.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-105).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  provide  price  and 


Income  protection  for  farmers,  assure  con- 
sumers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  continue  food  assistance 
to  low-Income  households,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
106).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3404.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982,  and  1983.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-108,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3404.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1981.  1082,  and  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
97-108,  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  3380.  A  biU  to  increase  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  (Rept.  No.  97-109).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

IStibmitted  May  20.  19811 

Mr.  STOKES:  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  Report  on  the  matter  of 
Representative  Raymond  P.  Lederer  (Rept. 
No.  97-110).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 


Referred  to 
House. 


the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


REPORTS  OP  COMJtflTTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCOLLUM:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Blanca  Rosa  Luna  de  Frei;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-111).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  688.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Junior 
Edmund  Moncrieffe  (Rept.  No.  97-112).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LUNGREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roland 
Karl  Heine  Vogel  (Rept.  No.  97-113).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mad- 
eleine Mesnager  (Rept.  No.  97-114).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  PRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Omar  Mar- 
achl  (Rept.  No.  97-115).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  1547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Remedios  R.  Alcudia,  Christopher,  Ezra. 
Vermillion,  and  PeristeUo  Alcudia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-116).  Referred  to 
the  Conmuttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1550.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of 
Aurora  Isidra  Rullan  Diaz  (Rept.  No.  97- 
117).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2185.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hanlfe 
Prantz;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-118). 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

lOmittedfrom  the  Record  of  May  19,  19811 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1957.  A  bill  to  reor- 
ganize the  international  communications  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government;  with 
amendment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  a  peritxl  ending  not  later 
than  June  19,  1981,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
as  fall  within  that  committee's  jurisdiction 
under  clause  1(1),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-100, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  3454.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  and  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  12.  1981,  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  said  bill  as  fall  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  under 
clause  1(c),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-101.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PASCELL;  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  3518.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for 
the  Department  of  SUte.  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  pericxl  ending  not 
later  than  June  9,  1981,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  that 
committee's  jurisdiction  under  clause  1(f). 
rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-102.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3432.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  relating  to  planning  and 
evaluating  water  resources  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  19. 
1981,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  committees  under 
clause  1(a)  and  clause  9<1).  rule  X,  respec- 
tively (Rept.  No.  97-104.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGEUU  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1311.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
national  tourism  policy  and  an  independent 
Government  agency  to  carry  out  the  nation- 
al tourism  policy:  with  amendment.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  19.  1981.  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
as  fall  within  that  committee's  jurisdiction 
under  clause  l(o).  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-107. 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  3634.  A  bill  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  price  controls  and  allocation  for 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  3635.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
water    from    certain    Federal    reclamation 
projects  for  the  Irrigation  of  surplus  crops 
within  10  years  of  the  completion  date  of 
such  projects;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BowEH.  Mr.  Michel.  Ht.  Lott,  Mr. 
CoRCORAif,    Mr.    Kkameh.    and    Mr. 

GOODUHG): 

H.R.   3636.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Farm 
Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  3637.  A  bill  to  provide  for  jurisdiction 
over  common  carriers  by  water  engaging  in 
foreign  commerce  to  and  from  the  United 
States  utilizing  ports  in  nations  contiguous 
to  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRXNKLEY: 
HJl.  3638.  A  bill  to  except  from  discharge 
under  title  11.  United  SUtes  C^ode.  certain 
loans  made  by  nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zations: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicdary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HJl.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
termination  by  a  SUte  of  social  security 
coverage  for  SUte  or  l(x»l  employees  within 
any  coverage  group  (otherwise  than  as  part 
of  the  complete  termination  of  the  State's 
agreement   under  that  section)  shall   not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  members  of  such 
group  who  desire  to  continue  their  social  se- 
curity coverage  under  the  agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD: 
H.R.  3640.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  exemp- 
tion for  Congress  or  for  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  application  of  certain  provisions  of 
Federal  law  relating  to  social  security,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN: 
H.R.  3641.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONTE; 
H.R.  3642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  make  the  findings  and  orders 
of  a  public  law  board  under  section  3  of  that 
act  subject  to  review  for  any  fraud  or  cor- 
ruption by  a  member  of  the  board  that  re- 
lates to  the  dispute  involved,  without  regard 
to  whether  such  fraud  or  corruption  was 
committed  before  or  after  the  selection  of 
such  member  to  the  board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
H.R.  3643.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency  as  the 
Office    of    Civil    Defense    and    Einergency 
Management:  to  the  Conmuttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Frenzeu  and  Mr.  Gradisoh): 

H.R.  3644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    to 

$300,000  the  amount  of  used  property  eligi- 
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ble  for  the  iDvectment  Ux  credit,  and  to 
provide  a  3-year  carryback  and  a  7-year  car- 
ryover of  the  coat  of  auch  property  in  exoeai 
of  $300,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    ERLENBORN   (for   himself. 
Mr.    MiCHKL.    Mr.    Jormstor.    Mr. 
Okaio.  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
BaoTHnx.  and  Mr.  Walkbb): 
HJi.  M45.  A  biU  to  consolidate  and  sim- 
pUfy  the  administration  of  Federal  aid  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and  to 
restore  control  over  education  to  States  and 
to  local  educational  acendes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVAMS  of  Indiana: 
HJi.  MM.  A  bill  Credit  Union  Modemiaa- 
tkm  Act  of  IMl:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
inc.  Finance  and  Drban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 
HJI.  3047.  A  bill  to  provide  that  suspen- 
sion of  asricultural  exports  must  be  ap- 
proved by  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses  of  Confiess;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees oo  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  ss«  FERRARO: 
HJI.  364S.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1114  of 
UUe  Ig.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  killing  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK: 
HJt.  3049.  A  bill  to  correct  an  anomaly  In 
the  tariff  treatment  of  ethyl  and  methyl 
parathion;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HOLT  (by  request): 
HJt  3050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  ex- 
empticNQ  from  income  taxation  of  certain 
mutual  deposit  guaranty  funds:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJL  30S1.  A  biU  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  first  $1,000  of  interest  received 
from  savings  account  deposits  in  home  lend- 
ing institutiaas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

ByMr.  MOTTL: 
BLR.  3652.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  hospitals 
to  report  information  (m  hospital  mortality 
rates  and  other  information  in  order  to  pro- 
mote competition  and  provide  consumers 
with  more  information  in  order  to  make  a 
more  informed  purchase  of  hospital  Inpa- 
tient services;  JoinUy.  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 


By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJI.  3063.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  UtU- 
ity  Regulatory  PoUdes  Act  of  1978  to  pro- 
hibit retail  electric  and  gas  uUlity  rate  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  cost  of  living;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROU88ELOT: 
HJI.  S«54.  A  bill  to  continue  through  De- 
cember 31.  1082.  the  existing  prohibiUon  on 
the  issuance  of  fringe  benefit  regulaUons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TouiK  of  Alaska.  Mr.  BaowM  of 
Cidorado.  Mr.  Kooovsbk.  Mr.  Chap- 
fix.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  SKxm. 
IiCr.  CoKLBO.  Mr.  Lojam.  Mr.  Mc- 
OoMALB.  Mr.  Roussxuyr.  Mr.  Htsk. 
Mr.  Hawskw  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Rahaix. 
Mr.  Tbomas.  Mr.  Buacxma.  Mr. 
Clauskm.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr. 
Bapham.  Mr.  Phiup  M.  Cxaiib.  Mr. 
DAinsL  B.  CaANK.  Mr.  Hahskii  of 
Utah.  Mr.  RnoD.  Mr.  Mabxiott.  Mr. 
Maxlxmsx.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Damiix- 
MXTxa.  Mr.  Pashataii.  Mr.  Hkmooii. 
and  Mr.  Chxmxt): 


HJI.  3655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cession 
and  conveyance  to  the  States  of  federally 
owned,  unreserved,  unappropriated  lands, 
aitd  to  establish  policy,  methods,  proce- 
dures, schedules,  and  criteria  for  such  trans- 
fers: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  3656.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Federal 
Reserve  notes  shall  be  printed  in  a  manner 
which  enables  an  individual  who  is  blind  to 
determine  the  denomination  of  each  such 
note;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon: 
HJI.  3857.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
social  security  coverage  for  Members  of 
(Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJI.  3858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  aean  Air 
Act  to  exempt  electric  power  generating 
faclliUes  on  Guam  from  certain  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Phillip  Buktoh,  Mr.  Lacomaksino, 
Mr.  CXaoskh,  Mr.  SxTBixi.mc.  Mr.  dx 
Lugo,  Mr.  Kildks.  and  Mr.  StmiA): 
H.R.  3659.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations   for    certain    insular    areas    of    the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
HJ.  Res  263.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  6.  1982  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for   Nurses";   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  OvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himseU.  Mr. 

Daub.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Walkxx.  Mr. 

MoKKisoii.  Mr.  Danikl  B.  CaAifx,  Mr. 

Orxgc.  Mr.  LbBoctillikx.  Mr.  Bnx- 

GKHKR.   Mr.   Smith  of  Oregon,   Mr. 

RoBxrrs    of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 

Coats,  Mr.  Bxowm  of  Colorado,  Mr. 

Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  HAxnnTT.  Mr. 

McEwKN,   Mr.   Napikx.  Mr.  EanAHi., 

Mr.  Hamsxh  of  Utah,  Mr.  Johmston. 

Mr.    Lagomaxsuo.    Mr.    Rodssklot, 

and  Mr.  Philip  M.  Ckahx): 

H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  number  of 

terms  of  office  of  Members  of  the  Senate 

and  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  relaUve 
to  the  Window  Rock  High  School  District, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

85.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
funding  for  the  coastal  zone  management 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

86.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nebraska.  reUtlve  to  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJI.  3880.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  William 
D.  Benoni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  3661.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Bo-Wen  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  confer  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  upon  Kathryn  Elizabeth 
(Kate)  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Ovil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  27:  Mr.  Guhdxksoii. 

H.R.  52:  Mr.  Emxxt,  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Kogovskk.  Mr.  Lacomaksimo.  Mr. 
LowxT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Molloham.  Mr. 
MuxPRT,  Mr.  PxxKUfs.  Mr.  RicRMOim.  and 
Mr.  Rox. 

H.R.  84:  Mr.  PxTSXX.  Mr.  Forsythk.  Mr. 
CoRKADA,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Simoh,  and  Mr. 
Baxhxs. 

H.R.  248:  Mr.  HxrrxL.  Mr.  MufXTA.  and 
Mr.  Oraoison. 

H.R.  484:  Mr.  Nxal  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Ooldwatxx.  Mr.  SMrni  of 
Alabama,  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  894:  Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Matsui,  Ms. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Quillkh. 

H.R.  913:  Mr.  Moorhxao.  Mr.  C^hknxt,  and 
Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1309:  Mr.  Contkrs  and  Mr.  Faunt- 

ROT. 

H.R.  1330:  Mr.  Ooldwatxx. 

HJI.  1373:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJI.  1400:  Mr.  Contx,  Mr.  Wortlxy,  Mi. 
Forstthx.  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Obxrstar.  Mr. 
PxppKR.  Mr.  DK  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Whitkhurst. 
Mr.  DxRXiCK.  Mr.  Horton.  Mrs.  Byxon,  Mr. 
HxxTXL.  Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mr.  Triblx.  Mr. 
BtnHiXNXR.  Mr.  Ikxland,  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Ertxl.  Mr.  Kazkn,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

DXLLOMS. 

H.R.  1518:  B£r.  Rox. 

H.R.  1519:  Mr.  Rox. 

H.R.  1541:  Mr.  McKinnkt. 

H.R.  1581:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1596:  Mr.  Burcknxr.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Crockxtt.  Mr.  DK  LU(X>,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mi. 
MncHXLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mofprt.  Mr. 
Nxal.  Mr.  Prppkr.  Mr.  Rangxl.  Mr.  Skxkn. 
Mr.  Stanckland.  and  Mr.  Wxiss. 

HJI.  1691:  Ms.  Fkkxako. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  Obxrstar. 

HJt.  1724:  Mi.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Brothill  and  Mr.     San- 

TOfl. 

HJI.  1800:  Mr.  Walgxxh. 

HJI.  1819:  Mr.  Whitkhurst. 

H.R.  1890:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  1955:  Mr.  Goldwatkx.  Mr.  Edgar  Mr. 
LaFalcb.  Mr.  Jkffords,  Mr.  Bxilxnson,  Mr. 
WxAVXX,  and  Mr.  Fowlxr. 

HJi.  1993:  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  St  Gkrmain. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  CoNTXXS. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  Ux. 

HJI.  2153:  Mr.  Eckart  and  Mr.  Panxtta. 

HJI.  2154:  Mr.  Eckaxt. 


H.R.  2207:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Pashatan.  Mr.  Nxal.  Mr.  dc 
Lugo.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Bailkt  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barmaxo,  Mr.  Burcknxr. 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  ox  la  Qaiza.  and  Mr. 
Butlkr. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Bxod- 
rkao. 

H.R.  2Sir  Mr.  Bxvnx.  Mr.  Cohtkxs.  and 
Mr.  Obxrstar. 
H.R.  2391:  Mr.  Wbavxl 
H.R.  2492:  Mr.  Doroan  of  North  Dakota. 
HJI.  2S12:  Mr.  Douohxbtt. 
H.R.   264$:   Mr.    Dtson.   Mr.   Fazio.   Mr. 
Eroahl.   Mt.  Bxnkdict.  Mr.   LaFalck.  Mr. 
OuAXiNi,  Mr.  Eckaxt,  Mr.  Moorhxao.  Mr. 
Wbbkx  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr. 
LowxxT  of  California. 

HJt.  2648:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Bapaus.  Mr. 
Millkr  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burgknxr.  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Bxnnxtt,  Mr.  Lungrxn.  Mr. 
Stokxs,  Mr.  Irkland,  Mr.  DkNardis,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

H.R.  2828:  Mr.  Adoaxbo,  Mr.  Bailkt.  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Bkdbll,  Mr.  Bxrxutxx.  Mrs. 
BouQUARD.  Mr.  BowxN.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr. 
Chappix.  Mr.  Contkrs.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Doic- 
nxllt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Ms.  Per- 
RARO.  Mr.  PiNDLXY.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Gxisham.  Mr. 
Grbgg.  Mr.  Hartnxtt,  Mi.  Horton.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  LeBoutillixr.  Mr.  Ixhman.  Mr. 
McClosket.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
MrrcHXLL  of  New  York.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Pritcharo.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Stangkland. 
Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Whitxhurst. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Wolpk,  and 
Mr.  Gray. 
H.R.  3181:  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  3200:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  dk 
Lugo.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mi.  Dwyxr,  Mr.  Fary, 
Mr.  Foglixtta.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hkptkl.  Mr. 
Markxt,  Mr.  MoAKLKY,  and  Mr.  Schumxr. 


HJt.  3204:  Mr.  Bxujensoh.  Mr.  dk  Lugo. 
Mr.  Fauntxoy.  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

HJI.  3205:  Mr.  Bkojenson.  Mr.  dx  Lugo. 
Mr.  Edoak,  Mr.  Fauntrot.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Rangxl,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  3253:  Mr.  FkxNZXL,  Mr.  Petri,  and 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Whttk.  Mr.  Mykrs.  and  Mr. 
Triblx. 

H.R.  3496:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Hxxtbl, 
Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  McKinnky,  Mr.  Mitchxll  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Mykrs.  Mr. 
Solomon.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Traxlkr.  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Bowkn. 
Mr.  Hagxdorn,  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr. 
Faxy. 

H.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Beilkn- 
SON,  Mr.  BxNJAMiN,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Con- 
yxrs,  Mr.  CoRRAOA.  Ml.  DicKS,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly, Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
FRXNZXL.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Jkppords.  Mr. 
JONXS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Shumway.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H J.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Simon.  Birs. 
Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Vknto. 
Mr.  Ratchpord,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Fogli- 
xtta, Mr.  LxBournxixR.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
RxGULA.  Mr.  Ijx,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Bx- 
RXUTXR.  lifr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Bapalis.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton of  Ohio.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  FtoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  McCurdy.  Mr. 
Brhjamih,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Hatcher,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 
UBouTHXixR,  Mr.  WoLPX.  Mr.  Akchkr.  Mr. 
Obkrstax.  Mr.  Patterson,  B€r.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
Roussklot,  Mr.  Beilensoh.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
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Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bonox  of 
Mii'Mg*",  Mr.  Traxlzr.  Mr.  Saxo.  Mr. 
Eckaxt.  Mr.  Rin>o,  Mr.  Phillip  Buxton,  Mr. 
Donhxlly,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr. 
Rangxl,  Mr.  Guckmah.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mrs.  Maxtin  of  niinois,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAKDs  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Moppxtt,  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  Vxnto.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Rox. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, liCrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Bkoompixld,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Howaxd,  Mr.  Mavkoulks,  Mrs. 
C^hisholm,  and  Mr.  Okkwihski. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  piMTers  were  laid  on  the 
Clei^'s  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Edward 
Sedoma,  Warwick.  R.L.  and  others,  rdative 
to  the  proposed  inclusion  of  grants  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  with  other 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
andlAbor. 

88.  Also.  peUUon  of  Charles  PuredL 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  and  othos,  relaUve  to 
the  proposed  inclusion  of  grants  under  the 
RehabllitaUon  Act  of  1973  with  other  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

89.  Also,  petition  of  Susan  RobMns. 
Laurel.  Md..  and  others.  relaUve  to  the  ixx»- 
posed  inclusion  of  grants  under  the  R^ia- 
billtation  Act  of  1973  with  other  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  I^bor. 

90.  Also.  petiUon  of  the  Assembly  of 
Kenai  Peninsula  Borough.  Soldotna.  Alaska. 
reUUve  to  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

91.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  Madison  Hunger 
Project  Committee.  Madison,  Wis..  relaUve 
to  world  hunger  Jointly,  to  the  Commtttce 
on  Agriculture  and  Education  and  Later. 
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(Letrislattoe  day  of  Monday,  April  27.  19tt) 


TtM  Senate  met  at  8:50  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THxntMOiiD). 


PRATn 

■Hm  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson.  LLJ)..  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Let  us  iHay. 

Almighty  Ood,  creator  of  all  that  Is, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  Earth,  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain :  lim- 
itless, timeless,  changeless;  Father  of  all 
living,  we  worship  and  adore  Thee.  Re- 
ceive our  praise  for  Thy  gracious  provi- 
dence in  our  affairs,  our  gratitude  for 
Thy  moviful  love  and  favw. 

Forgive  us  when  we  forget  Thee,  when 
we  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  transitory 
that  we  neglect  the  eternal:  when  we 
Impute  absohite  value  to  Uiat  which  Is  of 
relative  Importance;  when  we  presume 
upon  Thy  gennous  provision  and  behave 
as  thoui^  we  need  Thee  not;  when,  by 
our  attitude,  we  declare  our  independ- 
ence from  Thee. 

Grant  that  our  lives  this  day  will  be 
infused  with  Thy  life.  Thy  love.  Thy 
wisdom,  and  Thy  power;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ou«  roa  cHAKos  nt  ma  rom  BoumR 
Moumto  tmamaa 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Is  there  an 
order  this  morning  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIPgNT  pro  tempore.  There 
is,  following  the  special  orders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
change  that,  if  I  may. 

I  asic  unanimous  consent  that  that 
order  be  changed  so  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness will  occur  after  the  completion  of 
the  rearranged  time  and  sequence  for 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


Senata  and  should  recelv*  Immediate  atten- 
tion. 


RECOONinON  OP  SENATOR  HEPLIN 

The  PRESHttarr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


RECOGNITION   OP  THE 
I£AOER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


MAJORITY 


The 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER  MT.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temoore.  With- 
out objectim,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
special  ordCTs  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
are  four  special  orders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  what  order,  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hctxih)  for 
15  minutes;  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boanr)  for  15  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilks)  for  15  min- 
utes; the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Dz- 
Cowcnn)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  t'me  al- 
lotted to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  may  occur  this  morning 
after  the  discharge  of  special  orders. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  141— COM- 
BATING c:rime  should  be  a  na- 
tional PRIORITY 

(Referred  to  the  C^>mmittee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  a  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  combating  crime  must 
be  made  a  national  priority.  Senators 
BzirrsEir,  Borkn,  CThiles,  DzCowcnn, 
ExoK,  Hollings,  JoHHSToir,  Long,  Nunn, 
Pryor,  Zorinsky,  Huddlzston,  KrirazDY, 
TmrRMoiTD.  and  Jepsen  Join  me  in  this 
resolution  as  cosponsors. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution,  which  has 
as  its  purpose  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  combating  violent  crime 
should  be  a  national  priority,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  141 

Whereas  next  to  Inflation,  crime  la  the 
most  Important  domestic  problem  facing  the 
American  people  today; 

Whereas  crime,  and  particularly  violent 
crime,  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  m 
the  nnlted  States  and  is  spreading  like  a 
cancer  across  our  nation: 

'Wbenaa  violent  crime  is  no  lonfrer  IsoUted 
to  the  nation's  big  cities,  but  is  running 
rampant  in  areas  once  thought  of  as  safe, 
particularly  suburbs  and  rural  areas: 

^*^ere»«  the  general  welfare  of  American 
citizens  is  threatened  and  undermined  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  violent  crime: 

Whereas  violent  crime  has  become  a  na- 
tional problem  deserving  of  immediate  at- 
tention: and 

Whereas  all  appropriate  actions  necessary 
in  combating  violent  crime  should  be  under- 
talcen:  JVoto.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  taking  all  ap-ropriate  action  necessary 
to  combat  violent  crime  should  be  a  na- 
tional priority  as  well  as  a  priority  of  the 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
urging  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  in  a  national  effort  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  violent  crime  whl.h  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  the 
United  States.  Only  by  putting  crime  in 
the  forefront  of  our  national  priorities 
will  we  begin  to  send  a  clear  message  to 
the  criminal  element  in  our  society  that 
crime  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

Statistics  compiled  and  published  by 
the  FBI  reveal  that  violent  crime  is  nm- 
ning  rampant  in  every  section  and  locale 
in  the  country.  Their  statistics  indicate 
that,  over  the  past  30  years,  the  number 
of  murders  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased by  370  percent  and  the  number 
of  robberies  by  300  percent.  Also,  in  1980, 
crime  was  up  nationwide  by  10  percent 
over  1979. 

One  significant  result  of  this  alarming 
Increase  In  crime  is  the  paralyzing  efTect 
it  is  having  on  the  American  people.  In 
the  last  few  years,  crime  has  become 
more  vicious  and  irrational  and,  there- 
fore, more  frightening. 

The  American  people  are  virtually 
being  held  prisoner  in  their  own  homes 
by  criminals  who  operate  in  the  streets 
with  impunity  and  with  little  or  no  fear 
of  arrest  or  punishment.  The  criminals 
are  waging  war  within  our  borders — and 
they  are  winning  it. 

On  Wednesday,  May  6,  a  group  of  my 
colleagues  and  I  met  with  President  Rea- 
gan to  urge  him  to  give  his  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  package  of  anticrime  leg- 
islation that  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  will  put  some 
teeth  in  our  criminal  law. 

It  was  encouraging  to  receive  the  Pres- 
ident's assurance  that  the  battle  against 
violent  crime  will  receive  a  tot)  priority  in 
his  administration.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President's  pledge  of  support  will  begin 
a  productive  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  a  national  effort  to  combat 
violent  crime. 

We  delivered  to  the  President  on  that 
occasion.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  which 
was  signed  bv  myself.  Senators  Nttww. 
DeConcihi,  CHn.ES.  HoLLrNcs,  Long, 
Johnston,  Bentsen.  Eoren,  Pryor, 
HAtRY  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  Exon.  S'tennis.  and 

ZORDfeKY. 

Tho  letter  reads  as  follows: 

DBA*  Mb.  Prmtokwt:  We  have  asked  for 
this  meeting  with  you  today  to  discuss, 
among  other  things,  crime — next  to  infla- 
tion, the  most  Important  domestic  problem 
facine  the  Ameriran   oeooTe  todav 

Crime,  and  particularly  violent  crime,  has 
reached  enldemlc  proportions  In  the  United 
States  and  Is  spreading  like  a  cancer  across 
our  nation. 

No  longer  Is  violent  crime  Isolated  to  the 
nation's  big  cities,  but  crime  Is  running 
ramowpt  in  «•*»*  on'*  thought  of  as  safe, 
partlculariy  our  suburb*  and  rural  areas. 


•  ^T»«  "ballet"  lymbol  identifiea  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  Justloe  Department  baa  reported  that 
naatly  one  out  of  tbne  booaaholds  wm 
Tlctlmlaad  by  serious  crime  last  yaar.  Or- 
ganlMd  aim*  flourlahas.  The  lllsgal  asr- 
ooUca  trade  now  does  as  much  buamew  •■ 
the  nation's  largest  eotporattooB.  m  fset. 
a  recent  NatUmal  Insttttite  for  Drug  Abuae 
study  found  that  387  drug  addieU  w««  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  6(W,000  eriaMs  ovsr 
an  11-year  period. 

Tb*  American  people  are  virtually  being 
held  hostage  \n  their  own  bomas  by  crim- 
inals who  operate  m  the  streets  with  Im- 
punity, with  seemingly  UtUe  fear  of  airast 
or  punishment.  Unless  crime  Is  brotight 
under  control,  middle  and  upper  Income 
Americans  will  become  Increasingly  Isolated 
from  our  society  behind  their  window  bars, 
burglar  alarma,  and  private  security  agenta. 
Meanwhile,  many  poor,  near-poor,  and  older 
Americans  will  continue  to  be  striped  In 
high-crime  areaa  that  have  no  hope  for  an 
economic  or  tax  base  imtll  they  are  rid  of 
crime. 

The  erimlnal  element  In  oar  society  Is 
literally  waging  a  war  on  the  Amert«mn  peo- 
ple—and la  winning. 

Although  the  federal  government's  role  In 
law  enforcement  la  limited  by  the  Consti- 
tution, we  can  set  an  example  for  our  state 
and  local  authorities.  Your  appointment  of 
a  task  force  on  violent  crime  under  the 
leadership  of  Oovemor  Jamas  Thompson  and 
former  Attorney  General  OrilBn  Bell,  is  a 
slirnlflcant  step  In  this  direction.  As  Chief 
Justice  Burger  outlined,  in  recent  remarks, 
however,  there  is  much  more  that  mun  be 
done  to  show  the  country  that  we  mean 
bu.«lne8s  about  fghtlnz  crime.  We  need  and 
seek  your  ftill  support  In  this  effort. 

We  are  enthusiastically  suooortlng  a  com- 
prehensive package  of  antl-erlme  legislation 
which  would  Implement  many  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  recommendationa  and  other  long 
overdue  dianges. 

Among  other  things,  these  bills  would — 

Restore  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
its  once  effective  role  In  cooperative  law 
enforcement  eSorta  with  such  agencies  as 
the  FBI  and  DEA. 

Provide  oiandatory  Ufa  sentences  for  ca- 
reer criminals  who  are  convicted  of  violent 
felonies  for  a  third  time. 

Provide  tnJffer  penalties  for  federal  crimes 
committed  through  the  use  of  violence. 

Allow  federal  judges  to  deny  bail  to  de- 
fendants determined  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
community. 

Reduce  the  unnecessary  delays  between 
arrest  and  trial  and  shorten  the  appeals 
procesa 

Establish  an  additional  S-year  sentence 
for  the  use  of  a  handgun  In  the  oommlsaion 
of  a  federal  felony. 

Modify  the  habeas  ccnpus  procedures  so 
that  our  courts  will  not  be  clogged  with  nu- 
merotis  and  frivolous  motions  tram  prison- 
oners. 

Strengthen  federal  pragiams  and  policies 
for  combatting  international  and  domestic 
terrorism. 

Parmlt  the  armed  services  to  render 
limited  but  important  assistance  to  our 
civilian  drug  enforcement  agencies. 

Repeal  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  funda  to  spray  marituana 
fields  with  herbicides,  such  as  paraquat.  In 
overseas  countries. 

Increase  protection  for  federal  witnesses. 
Informants,  and  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  their  famUles. 

Amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
to  DTOvlde  prot«ctlon  of  government  infor- 
mation which  would  t*nd  to  Wentlfy  crmfl- 
dential  informantit  as  well  as  that  which 
would  positlvelv  identify  them. 

Define  and  plsce  certain  limits  on  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  in  federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 


Permit  the  government  to  apply  for  a  ra- 
duetlon  In  the  sentences  of  dctfendanta  who 
decide  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
after  they  have  been  convicted. 

Authorize  federal  technical  assistance  to 
state  and  local  govemmenta  In  time  of  un- 
usual need. 

Strengthen  federal  law  enforcement  train- 
ing activlUea. 

Provide  for  the  suq>en8lon  of  labor  union 
officials  immediately  upon  their  conviction 
of  certain  criminal  offenses  related  to  their 
luilon  positions. 

Increase  the  penalties  for  bribes,  payoffs, 
and  kickbacks. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  information  a 
more  detailed  description  of  these  bills. 

We  believe  it  Is  imperative  that  we  move 
quickly  to  enact  these  and  other  anti-crime 
measures  now  pending  In  the  Congress.  We 
must  also  Insiu'e  that  we  maintain  adequate 
federal  funding  for  this  war  on  crime.  These 
measures  contain  some  tough  provisions,  but 
we  think  It  is  time  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  get  tough  with  criminals.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  and  your  admlnlstra- 
Uon  will  work  with  us  in  this  Important 
endeavor. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
entitled  "National  War  on  Violent  Crime 
Act."  which  would  create  a  "Violent 
Cr'me  Administration"  within  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  provide  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  carry- 
ing out  specific  programs  which  were 
proven  effective  under  the  LEAA. 

If  we  look  at  the  LEAA  program  we 
must  admit  that  it  made  a  lot  of  mis- 
takes. There  were  many  abuses.  But  we 
can  study  its  history  and  see  how  we  can 
profit  from  the  LEAA  experiment.  It  has 
had  many  successes  as  well  as  many  fail- 
ures, and  in  trying  to  rewrite  crime  legis- 
lation, we  should  take  its  successes  and 
use  them  in  a  positive  way  in  drawing  a 
new  act.  But  its  faUures,  of  course,  we 
should  attempt  to  eliminate. 

Under  mv  new  plan,  75  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  would  be  available 
for  State  planning  agencies  in  a  few 
priority  areas  like  the  programs  of  train- 
ing and  education  of  law  enforcement 
officials,  coD^Mtlng  violent  crime.  Ju- 
venile justice,  statistical  gathering  and 
analyzation,  and  planning  and  coordi- 
nation. Funds  for  these  priority  pro- 
grams will  be  available  to  the  Stat^  on 
a  10-percent  match  basis.  Other  pro- 
grams at  the  State  and  local  level  can 
be  authorized  based  upon  a  record  of 
proven  effectiveness  at  50-percent  match. 
TTie  remaining  25  percent  would  be  na- 
tional discretionary  money  to  be  used  for 
analysis,  coordination,  development  and 
planning,  and  technical  assistance. 

Second,  my  bill  would  create  a  na- 
tional police  academy.  Such  an  academy 
would  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  would 
provide  high  level  training  to  oflScers  in 
many  important  areas.  I  believe  this  tvpe 
of  academy  would  help  give  the  law  offi- 
cer the  needed  recognition  they  deserve 
as  professionals  with-n  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  While  such  an  academy 
would  start  off  providing  specialized  pro- 
grams for  career  law  enforcement  officers 
on  a  national  and  regional  level,  it  could 
advance  to  a  State  where  part  of  its 
program  could  be  a  West  Point  for  the 
police,  to  train  future  FBI  agents.  Secret 


Service  agents  and  management  levd 
police  officers. 

This  would  not  be  In  competition  with 
the  FBI  Academy,  which  has  had  re- 
markable success  in  training  police  offi- 
cers; but  at  the  present  time,  the  FBI 
can  take  only  a  limited  number. 

Third,  my  bill  would  establish  a  career 
criminal  provision  which  mandates  that 
after  a  criminal  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  for  a  third  time,  he  must  be  given 
a  mandatory  life  sentence  without  pa- 
role. Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  decrease  our  efforts  to  reha- 
bilitate repeat  offenders.  However.  I  be- 
lieve mandatory  life  sentences,  without 
parole,  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
proven  career  criminal,  who  chooses  a 
life  of  violent  crime,  is  taken  off  the 
streets. 

Fourth,  I  propose  that  we  make  funds 
available  for  technical  assistance  to  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  in  a  time  of 
crisis.  A  current  example  of  this  kind  of 
crisis  would  be  Atlanta,  where  21  black 
children  have  been  murdered.  Under  this 
provision,  assistance  in  the  form  of 
equipment  and  technical  expertise  would 
be  readily  available  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcers  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
crimes  beyond  the  normal  capability  of 
a  local  department.  Technical  assistance 
to  local  law  enforcement  which  provides 
expertise  is  needed  in  many  areas,  sudi 
as  preparation  for  the  visit  of  a  Presi- 
dent, bomb  dismantling,  drug  problem, 
and  neighborhood  youth  gangs. 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional 5-year  sentence  for  the  use  of  a 
handgim  in  commission  of  a  felony.  "Hie 
sentence  would  increase  by  5  years  each 
time  the  criminal  is  convicted  of  a  felony 
in  which  such  a  weapon  was  used. 

Sixth,  my  bill  would  strengthen  our 
drug  abuse  laws  in  a  number  of  ways  in- 
cluding a  pharmacy  theft  provision, 
which  would  make  the  robbery  of  con- 
trolled substances  from  drug  stores  a 
Federal  crime.  Specifically,  this  provi- 
sion would  establish  Federal  jurisdiction 
when  the  value  of  drugs  stolen  from  a 
pharmacy  exceeds  $100.  For  many  years 
now.  our  Federal  agents  from  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  have 
waged  an  Increasingly  effective  cam- 
paign to  halt  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  in 
our  Nation's  cities  and  suburbs.  However, 
because  our  Federal  agents  have  made 
such  rrogrcs  in  disrutDting  the  illegal 
trade  on  our  streets,  the  drug  pushers 
have  now  been  attacking,  in  increasing 
numbers,  local  retail  stores  to  fill  their 
suDpl-es.  I  believe  this  law  would  more 
clearly  warn  the  drug  pushers  that  we 
fully  Intend  to  piurue  and  prosecute 
them  for  the<r  crm'nal  activities.  Fight- 
ing drug  related  crime  is  a  priority  In  the 
funds  provided  to  the  States. 

Seventh,  my  b'll  would  amend  our  bail 
laws  to  give  a  judge  greater  discretion  to 
reta'n  a  defendant  before  trial.  Thus.  If 
the  jud-'e  determines  that  the  defendant 
would  pose  a  darger  to  other  persons  or 
the  commuritv  if  released  he  could  then 
hold  the  defendant  without  ball.  Of 
course.  thl«:  provision  is  the  suggestion  <rf 
Ch'ef  Justice  Burger. 

Ea^th.  the  bin  cmtains  provisians  to 
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nduM  the  wAtttng  period  from  •rrait  to 
tctel  and  to  aharpty  reduce  the  «PP«*1 
period.  I  win  endeeyor  in  another  inea«- 
are  to  brtnt  rapid  flnaUty  to  post-con- 
vtetion  efforta  to  overturn  oonvlcUon  af- 
ter an  appeal  has  been  dismissed  or  the 
■entenoehaa  been  aCDnned. 

Ninth,  the  bill  contains  an  antlaraon 
piovlalfln.  which  win  require  the  FBI  to 
pennanently  rlatn^^y  arson  as  a  part  1 
oAoDM  for  purposes  of  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  index,  and  thus  more 
clewly  reflect  criminal  activity.  I  have 
for  yean  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  need  for  public  awareness  of  the 
wi^Twhip  aiui  devastating  effects  of  crime 
related  to  anon.  I  believe  that  we  must 
have  the  capability  to  collect  precise  and 
extensive  data  coocemlng  fires  in  order 
to  have  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of 
•raon  problems  and  to  idan  the  kind  of 
actioii  irtilch  is  needed  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  theae  crimes.  I  believe  this  law 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  this  goal. 

Tenth,  this  bin  proposes  that  public 
television  and  rad<o  be  utilized  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  names  and  Identl- 
flratlfmr  of  wanted  criminals  and  fugi- 
tives on  a  nationwide  basis  and  on  a 
statewide  basis.  I  beUeve  th's  will  result 
In  greater  public  awareness  of  the  crime 
problem  and  wiU  also  result  in  public 
aaslstanoe  to  law  enforcement  ofBcers  in 
their  criminal  Inveef  gatlons  and  appre- 
hensions.  Too  (rften  after  a  person  is  ar- 
rested or  tried,  there  is  lltUe  notoriety 
as  to  a  convicted  felon  actually  going  to 
prison  and  serving  a  long  saitence.  I  be- 
Ueve that  If  a  young  person  sees  a  class- 
mate entering  a  State  prison  on  the  6 
o'clock  news,  it  will  act  as  a  great  deter- 
rent. Itiis  leglslatlcm  will  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  disseminate  this 
Informatlan  and  bring  about  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  price  one  must 
pay  for  a  life  of  crime. 

Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
document  entitled  "Pending  CMme  Leg- 
islation" which  sets  forth  legislation  on 
this  subject  matter  presently  pending 
before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  dociunent  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoio. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ric(»B.  as  fidlows: 

PUnXKO  CKtm  LXCISLATION 

S.  441  (Nunn) — MlUtary  assistance  to  drug 
enforcement  agencies: 

The  narcotics  problem  has  grown  to  the 
point  that  It  threatens  to  oTerwhelm  our 
dTlUan  drug  enforcement  agencies.  The  tre- 
mendoua  Tolome  of  illegal  drun  entering 
tbe  country  has  generated  bllllona  of  dollars 
for  tbe  traOckers,  who  now  can  afford  the 
latest  In  aircraft,  ships,  electronic  equip- 
ment, and  weapons.  Our  dvUlan  agencie.<} 
cannot  match  tbe  resources  available  to  the 
smuvglers.  but  the  mUltarr  can.  The  posse 
eomltatoi  statute  of  1878,  however,  pro- 
hlbtts  the  armed  forces  from  being  involved 
In  dvUlan  law  enforcement.  8.  441  provides 
an  exception  from  this  law  to  permit  tbe 
mUltary  to  share  certain  Intelligence,  such 
as  tbe  movement  of  suspicious  aircraft  or 
••mo»>'*r  shloa."  with  dvlilan  agen'^e'  ''^«' 
tntecBHttOB  most  bava  bean  gathned  dur- 
ing routine  military  operations,  and  any  a?- 
•Istance  rendered  by  tbe  armed  service*  must 
not  interfere  wltb  VS.  mUltary  preparedness. 
The  armed  services  would  not  be  permitted 
to  make  airaats  or  drug  setaures  in  the  civil- 


ian sphere.  Co-sponsors  of  this  bill  Include 
Senators  Bentsen.  Boren,  Cannon,  Chllas. 
Centon,  DeConclol,  Dlzon,  Qoldwater,  Boil- 
ings, Johnston,  Mattlngly,  Saaser,  Schmltt, 
and  Thurmond. 

8.  ess  (Thurmond-Chlles-2Sorlnsky) — 
Changes  In  habeas  corpiu  procedures: 

Undv  a  habeai  corpus  proceeding,  federal 
district  courts  have  broad  authority  to  re- 
determine tbe  merits  of  state  court  convic- 
tions. As  a  result,  there  were  7,031  such  peti- 
tions filed  by  state  prisoners  In  federal  courts 
last  year.  The  volume  contributes  to  clog- 
ging our  federal  court  dockets  with  petitions, 
which  reUUgate  the  same  facts  and  Issues 
that  were  decided  In  state  courts.  Factual 
Issues  can  and  do  end  up  being  redeter- 
mined long  after  tbe  crime  was  committed 
and  a  prisoner  convicted.  S.  653  requires 
Federal  district  Judges — as  opposed  to  magis- 
trates— to  conduct  evidentiary  hearin"^  *•'■ 
la  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding.  It  lays  down 
standards  and  conditions  under  which  a 
habeas  corpus  petition  may  be  brough:.  1 
also  limits  federal  habeas  corpus  evidentiary 
hearings  where  the  record  In  the  state  cour 
provides  a  factual  basis  for  the  state  court 
findings  and  where  the  record  was  made  un- 
der circumstances  which  provided  the  peti- 
tioner a  full  and  fair  hearing  on  the  factual 
Issue.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  tbe 
number  of  repetitious  and  frivolous  babe 
corpus  proceedlnga. 

S.  604  (Chiles) — Spraying  marijuana  fleUs 
with  paraquat : 

In  1978,  following  a  scare  about  the  health 
aspects  of  spraying  marijuana  fields  with 
the  herbicide  paraquat.  Congress  banned  the 
use  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  for  s-'ch  spra»- 
in'  In  "sour"e  countries"  over^as.  8.  eM 
would  lift  this  ban.  It  also  would  require 
tbe  State  Department  to  notify  the  Depar'- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  when- 
ever paraquat  or  other  herbicides  are  to  be 
used  overseas  to  spray  marijuana  or  popoy 
fields.  Experiences  In  Mexico  prior  to  the 
1978  ban  Indicated  that  the  use  of  herbicides 
Is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  stoppln" 
the  production  of  Illegal  narcotics  at  their 
source.  Co-sponsors  include  Senators  Nunn. 
Boren.  DeConclnl  and  Humohrey. 

8.  732  (Ifnnn-Long-Chlles-Both-Bent- 
sen) — Bestoratlon  of  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  cooperative  law  enforcement: 

Prior  to  1076.  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Service  was  an  effective  force  In  cooperative 
law  enforcement  efforts  aimed  at  organised 
crlm«  and  narcotics  trafficking.  Tts  financial 
lnvestl<^tor8  were  skilled  at  traclne  the  ^o-" 
ai  moavf  up  organised  criminal  hierarchies 
to  those  at  tbe  top.  Tbe  IBS  withdrew  from 
these  efforts,  however,  partially  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  disclosure  provisions  of  tbe  Tax 
Beform  Act  of  1978  and  partially  because 
of  tbe  policies  of  several  IBS  Commissioners 
that  the  Service  should  stick  to  collecting 
taxes  from  ordinary  taxpayers  rather  than 
focusing  on  profeastanal  criminals.  8.  733 
would  retain  strict  privacy  protections  of 
tax  Informatlan  provided  by  individuals  and 
businesses,  but  It  would  make  It  somewhat 
easier  for  IBS  to  share  other  Information 
which  la  evidence  of  non-tax  crimes.  The 
Information  could  be  turned  over  only  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  according  to  proce- 
diires  set  out  In  the  legislation.  Other  co- 
tponaon  Include  Senaton  Boren.  Cohen.  De- 
Con-inl.  Domenld,  Jackson,  Budman,  and 
Schmltt. 

8.  814  (Nunn-ChUes-Budman-Boren) — 
Organised  Crlma  Act  of  1981 : 

Bctenalve  hearings  before  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  InvestlgaUons 
l-^xt  vear  demonstrated  the  need  for  pdrii- 
tlonal  federal  tooU  to  deal  with  violent 
crime — and  the  use  of  violence  by  organised 
crime  In  particular  S.  814  ivnitnlns  10  q>e- 
clflc  proposals.  Including  stlffer  penalties 
for  federal  crimes  committed  throufh  t)ie 
use  of  violence.  Federal  Judges  would  be 
permitted  to  deny  pretrial  release  on  ball 


to  dafndaats  Judged  to  be  daogwoiM  to 
tha  community.  It  would  provlda  addltloaal 
protacUon  to  federal  wltnaasas,  latennanti. 
law  anforaemant  "^^^t'  and  their  «i»'»«m— 
It  also  would  ineraaaa  fHotaetkm  under  the 
Fieeduut  of  Information  Aet  to  govammant 
information  which  may  tend  to  Identify  in- 
formants aa  wall  aa  that  which  would  posl- 
felvaly  Identify  them.  Tha  govammant  would 
be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  reduotloa  In  tha 
santanoa  of  a  prlaooar  who  dad  dee  to  oo- 
oparato  with  the  Oovanunent  after  he  has 
bean  sentenced.  Fsderal  Jurladiotlon  would 
be  extended  to  eartaia  oaaaa  of  "murder-for- 
hira."  Federal  Judgaa  would  be  able  to  aaal 
portions  of  wlratap  documenta  which  could 
Jeopardlaa  oa-going  invaatlgatlona  or  wire- 
taps. Tbe  bill  also  would  permit  limited 
access  to  grand  Jury  information  by  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  '^'^bIi  who  are 
assisting  in  federal  oaaaa. 

8.  ITS  (Bentaen)— Omnibus  Antltairorlam 
Act  of  1981: 

There  have  bean  mora  than  3,000  terror- 
istic acta  oommltted  ainoe  198S,  in  which 
3.700  people  bave  been  kiUad  and  8M0 
wounded  or  hurt.  A  problem  of  thia  magni- 
tude calls  for  a  unified  national  policy  that 
wUl  provide  leadership  for  tha  rest  of  the 
world.  S.  873  Includes  several  proposals  which 
would  provide  that  leadaiahlp.  First,  it  par- 
mlta  our  courta  to  lock  up  persons  charged 
with  acta  of  tarrorlam  prior  to  their  trlaL 
Second,  it  eatabUshaa  penaltlea  for  dear 
threata  or  plana  to  carry  out  tarroristic  acta. 
Third,  It  sets  penaltlea  for  aircraft  sabotage. 
Fourth,  It  denies  U.S.  foreign  aid,  student 
visas,  and  pending  or  existing  sales,  eradlts 
or  guarantees  of  defense  materials  to  coun- 
tries who  are  found  to  aid  international  ter- 
rorlsta  Fifth.  It  provides  for  asMsaments  of 
the  adequacy  of  security  at  foreign  airports. 
Sixth,  it  provides  for  reports  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  on  terroristic  acts  and  an 
assessment  of  our  ability  to  deal  with  theae 
acta. 

a  963  *  a  964  (Heflln)— National  War  on 
Violent  Crime  Act: 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  set  forth  In 
8.  814,  tbe  Organised  Crime  Act  of  1981. 
the*  are  other  measures  needed  to  fight 
violent  crime  in  America.  Many  of  these  are 
propoaed  In  S.  9S3  and  8.  964.  A  NaUonal 
Police  Academy  woiild  be  created,  aa  would 
a  Violent  Crime  Administration  within  the 
Justice  Department  to  carry  on  the  succeas- 
fvl  orograms  started  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration.  Funds 
would  be  made  available  to  state  and  local 
governments  or  technical  asaistanee  in  times 
of  iinusual  need.  Public  TV  and  radio  would 
be  used  to  broadcast  tbe  namea  and  identlfl- 
catknia  of  wanted  criminals.  The  Criminal 
Code  would  be  amended  to  provide  (1) 
mandatory  life  sentences  for  career  crlm- 
tnals  (I.e.,  'three-Ume  loaers")  (2)  a  re- 
duction in  the  time  between  arrest  and 
trial;  (3)  a  shorter  appeal  period:  (4)  an 
additional  6-year  sentence  for  tha  use  of 
a  handgun  In  the  commission  of  a  federal 
fdony:  (S)  federal  Jurisdiction  over  phar- 
macy thefts  of  drugs  worth  more  than  8100; 
(6)  the  denial  of  ball  to  federal  defendants 
found  to  be  dangerous;  (7)  and  that  arson 
be  claaslfled  by  the  FBI  aa  a  part  I  offense 
under  the  uniform  crime  reporting  index. 

8.  1163  (Nunn-Rudman-Chlles-Nlckles)  — 
Labor  Racketeering  Act  of  1981: 

Tbe  federal  labor  management  lawa,  eq>e- 
dally  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  have  proven 
relatlvdy  Ineffectual  In  controlling  the  In- 
fiuence  of  organlaed  crime  over  certain  labor 
unions — and  of  Important  segments  of  en- 
tire Industries  such  as  our  waterfronts.  Orga- 
nized criminals  manage  to  be  elected  to 
union  offices  and  then  use  the  power  of  their 
positions  to  extort  brlbee,  payoffs,  and  kick- 
backs from  management.  Under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  however,  such  activities  are 
punishable  only  as  misdemeanors.  S.  1163 
would  Increase  tbe  penaltlea  for  serious  labor 
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law  TlolatlonB  to  a  felony.  It  also  would  ex- 
pand the  disbarment  provisions  so  that 
union  officials  would  be  8uq>ended  from  their 
poaitlons  upon  their  convictions  of  serious 
crimes,  rather  than  waiting  for  their  appeals 
to  run,  as  is  now  the  case  (their  salaries 
would  be  placed  In  escrow  pending  final  dls- 
podtlon  on  appeal).  It  also  would  clarify 
the  responsibilities  of  tbe  Labor  Department 
to  Investigate  criminal  vl(riatlons  relating  to 
the  federal  labor  laws. 

8.  101  (Da  Conclnl) — ^To  define  and  limit 
tbe  exduslonary  rule: 

Often  Important  evidence  In  criminal  pro- 
ceedings Is  excluded  from  admission  because 
It  Is  found  to  be  In  technical  violation  of 
the  so-called  "exclusionary  rule."  A  growing 
number  of  convictions  have  been  overturned 
when  such  evidence  was  admitted,  but  was 
later  found  to  violate  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. 8.  101  would  define  the  exduslonary 
rule  and  limit  It  to  cases  In  which  the  viola- 
tion was  Intentional  or  substantial. 

Mr.  HERUN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  ol  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  l^uaMons)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  res<dutlon. 

The  PREfiXDlNQ  Of 'FICER  (Mr.  Jkp- 
SXK) .  Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated under  special  orders  iot  Soiator 
BoRXN,  Senator  Chilks,  and  Senator 
DiCoNcnn  be  under  my  CMitroL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  desire  to 
speak  at  this  time?  If  so,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  the  resolution  he  has  sub- 
mitted, and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  as  a 
cosponsor.  Also,  I  commend  him  for  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  crime. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  Introduced 
eight  bills  on  crime  in  this  session,  and 
we  have  about  eight  more  bills  that  we 
plan  to  Introduce  and  we  hope  hearings 
can  be  held  at  an  early  date  on  these 
bills  as  action  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  American  people. 

The  Government's  primary  responsi- 
bility Is  to  protect  the  citizens  against 
external  enemies  and  also  Internal 
enemies,  the  chief  of  which  today  Is 
crime. 

I  ran  across  a  few  figures  several  days 
ago  that  the  FBI  had  reported,  and  I 
was  amazed  to  see  that  1.3  million  cases 
of  violent  crime  occurred  In  this  Nation 
in  1980.  and  that  Is  a  13-percent  Increase 
over  1979. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  see  that  murder 
is  up  7  percent,  aggravated  assault  is  up 
8  iiercent.  forceful  rape  is  up  9  percent, 
robbery  is  up  20  percent,  and  according 
to  those  figures  that  I  received  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1  in  12  people  are  victims  of 
major  crimes.  This  is  hard  to  believe. 
It  is  startling,  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  have  so  much  crime  occurring. 

Also  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  one- 
tlilrd  of  the  househcdds  In  America  are 
now  touched  by  crime. 

One  thing  that  disturbed  me  very 
much  Is  the  fact  that  so  many  young 
people  are  committing  crimes.  Between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17  laree  numbers 
of  crimes  are  committed.  13  8  percent  of 
the  population  fall  between  the  ages  of 


10  and  17  but  they  are  responsible  for 
20  percent  of  violent  crimes  committed 
In  this  country  and  if  we  Include  arson  it 
runs  as  high  as  49  percent. 

Mr.  President,  with  such  figures  as 
this,  I  think  It  Is  mandatory  that  this 
Congress  ttJce  action  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble. These  bills  are  now  uiider  considera- 
tion in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I 
hope  we  can  get  action  Just  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  shall  exert  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  bills  are  reported  out.  I  shall  talk 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Crime  Subccwn- 
mlttee,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  urge  that  action  be  taken 
on  these  bills  under  his  Jurisdiction,  and 
also  to  other  sukcommittee  chairmen 
who  may  have  bills  before  them,  and  as 
for  the  full  committee  we  will  take  action 
on  these  bills  at  an  early  date. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  remarks 
on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  leadership  In  this  very  important 
area.  He  has  done  a  superb  job.  He  has 
many  bills  that  he  has  introduced  him- 
self. He  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  went 
to  the  White  House  about  a  week  ago  to 
meet  with  the  President  to  try  to  make 
the  fight  against  crime  in  America  at 
least  the  No.  2  priority  behind  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  program. 

I  really  wish  to  express  my  {^precia- 
tlon  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
his  superb  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
chairman  of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee, 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  is  in  the  Chamber  th'.s  morn- 
ing because  he  has  been  a  leader  for 
many  years  in  this  area,  and  I  am  also 
pleased  to  hear  his  firm  statement  of 
commitment  about  the  planned  actions 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  making 
these  bills  and  this  legislation,  that  could 
at  least  help  in  the  fight  against  crime 
in  strengthening  law  enforcement,  a  real 
priority.  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  make  these  a  real  priority. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  when  we  went  to  the  White 
House  a  week  ago,  there  was  a  group  of 
Democrats  who  went  down  there  not  In 
a  partisan  sense  but  In  a  sense  of  telling 
the  President  that  we  wanted  to  make 
crime  the  No.  2  priority  of  this  Nation, 
only  behind  our  economic  program,  and 
we  wanted  to  offer  him  a  bipartisan-type 
support  for  this  kind  of  emphasis. 

I  also  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Car(dlna  that  a  couple  of  the  bills 
that  we  listed  as  the  top  priorities  were 
the  bills  of  the  Senator  from  South  (Car- 
olina which  we  have  already  as  a  group 
endorsed. 

One  of  them  with  habeas  corpus  and, 
of  course,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  either  the  author  or  the  cospon- 
sor of  many  different  bills  that  I  think 
are  enormously  important. 

I  also  am  Interested  in  the  statistics 
th^t  the  Senator  from  South  C^andlna 
cited.  I  have  other  statistics  which  tell 
the  horror  that  is  going  on  In  America 
today- 


On  the  average  a  murder  is  committed 
in  the  Unit3d  States  every  24  minutes. 
On  the  average  a  house  is  burglarised 
every  ID  seconds.  Every  10  seconds  In 
this  country  we  have  a  burglary.  And 
every  7  minutes  a  woman  is  rapeu  some- 
where in  America. 

Arrests  for  violent  crime  In  our  sub- 
urbs climbed  7.5  percent  last  year  and  13 
percent  In  our  once  peaceful  rural  areas 

I  have  been  particularly  active  in  the 
area  of  Investigating  organized  crime. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  for  the 
last  3  ^  years  have  locHced  at  the  serious 
problems  of  organized  crime  in  narcotics 
and  labor  racketeering.  We  have  spent 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  looking  at 
these  areas,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida knows  better  than  anyone  in  this 
body  the  effect  crime  can  have  on  his 
own  State.  He  has  seen  it  in  the  State  of 
Florida  with  the  terrible  narcotics  prob- 
lem of  trafficking  through  there. 

I  might  add  also  that  problem  occurs 
to  a  lesser  degree  but  a  significant  de- 
gree in  my  State  of  Georgia. 

The  illegal  narcotics  traffic  now  does 
as  much  business  as  Exxon,  the  leading 
and  largest  corporatlcHi  in  America.  A 
recent  study  found  that  237  drug  addicto 
were  responsible  for  more  than  500.000 
crimes  over  an  11-year  period. 

This  is  an  astounding  growth  of  crime, 
and  it  has  led  to  a  change  of  lifestyles 
by  many  people  in  America,  those  who 
cannot  escape  from  high  crime  districts. 

City  dw^ers.  suburbanites,  and  even 
farmers  are  triple-locking  their  doors, 
keeping  ever  larger  watohdogs,  putting 
bars  across  their  windows,  and  carrying 
mace  in  their  pockets  and  handbags. 

Average  citizens  in  many  places  feel 
unsafe,  especially  after  dark.  They  no 
longer  go  for  walks  in  the  evening.  They 
have  become  prisoners  in  their  own 
homes.  Fear  and  despair  have  replaced 
security  and  hope  in  high-crime  areas. 

The  growing  crime  rate  cries  out  for 
governmental  and  citizen  action  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State  and  local — y^ 
very  little  is  being  done  to  strengthen 
law  enforcement  and  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

I  was  very  Interested  in  reading  about 
Chief  Justice  Burger  in  his  comments  re- 
cently and  some  of  the  responses  to  those 
comments. 

Instead  of  concentrating  on  ways  to 
allow  our  criminal  Justice  system  to  pro- 
tect the  victims  of  crime,  many  influen- 
tial and  sincere  Americans  believe  we 
must  await  vast  social  changes,  which 
they  contend  will  eliminate  the  rooto  of 
crime — prejudice,  poor  housing,  inade- 
quate education  and  medical  service. 

A  leading  proponent  of  this  view  Is 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  XJB.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  a  recent  sprach.  Judge  Baaelon  said 
that— 

The  real  roots  of  crime  are  associated  with 
a  consteUatlon  of  suffering  so  hideous  that, 
as  a  sodety,  we  cannot  bear  to  look  it  in  the 
face  .  .  .  Nobody  questlans  that  street  crlml- 
nals  tvplcallv  come  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gocloeconomlc  ladder — troBi  among  tha  Ig- 
nomnt.  the  iu-e:lucated,  the  uneoq>loyed 
and  the  unemployable. 

Judge  Bazelon  Is  right  In  one  respect: 
few  of  us  would  disagree  that  street 
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criminals  cone  In  many  cases  from  poor 
backgrounds. 

Bat  where  I  differ  with  Judge  Baselon 
f>iMi  other  utoiilan  dreamers  Is  that  they 
sMm  to  Ignore  or  llg^itly  «<t»w«t««  one  Im- 
portant fact: 

Itte  poor  and  minorities  In  America 
f^m\  Mre  the  most  often  victims  of  crime. 

The  high  crime  areas  have  little  hope 
of  developing  a  tax  or  ecmomlc  base  un- 
til crime  is  brought  under  control.  Until 
America  faces  its  crime  problem  head- 
on.  the  poor,  the  near-poor,  and  our 
older  dtlaens — who  cannot  escape  these 
hliA  crime  areas — will  Uve  In  fear  and 
despair. 

Wealthy  and  upper  Income  Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  became  increas- 
ingly Isolated  from  our  society  behind 
their  window  bars,  their  burglar  alarms, 
and  their  private  security  agents. 

So  these  Utopian  dreamers  say  we 
should  poe^ne  any  serious  fight  against 
crime — that  Is  what  they  say  In  effect — 
until  such  time  as  we  have  cured  all  the 
ills  in  our  society.  These  Utopian  dream- 
ers, and  in  fact,  unfortunatdy,  our  en- 
tire criminal  Justice  svstem  as  it  now 
opomtes.  Ignore  another  Important  fact: 
Criminals  are  gamUers. 

They  gamble  that  they  will  not  get 
caught — and  most  do  not.  They  gamble 
that  they  wm  get  a  low  ball,  post  it.  and 
then  flee — and  many  do.  They  gamble 
that  they  will  get  an  easy  Judge  who  will 
give  them  a  light  sentence — and  that 
seems  to  be  just  what  has  happened. 

There  was  a  recent  report  of  a  judge 
known  for  his  lenient  sentences  who  was 
himself  mugged  and  robbed.  He  imme- 
diately called  a  press  conference  in  his 
courtnxan  and  announced. 

l4Ulln  utd  gentlemen,  I  w«nt  you  to  know 
that  this  magging  wUl  In  no  wmy  affect  my 
JiulgnMnt  or  my  sentences  in  cases  of  tbls 
kind. 

An  elderly  woman  stood  up  in  the  back 
of  the  courtroom  and  loudly  exclaimed. 
"Wdl  then,  let's  mug  him  again!" 

I  do  not  advocate  mugging  lenient 
Judges,  but  I  can  observe  that  some 
judges  seem  to  have  lost  what  we  in 
Georgia  can  good  old  commonsense. 

Tlie  basis  of  good  old  commonsense 
Is  an  understanding  of  human  nature. 
When  it  comes  to  criminal  behavior,  the 
basic  rule  of  human  nature  Is  that  the 
prospect  of  punishment  deters  crime. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Cohen,  a  psychiatrist,  put 
it  this  way  recently  In  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution: 

Tbe  final  comTtwwi  factor  tof  crime]  Is  the 
potential  criminal's  perception  that  he  has 
a  reaeonable  chance  of  committing  a  crimi- 
nal act  and  getting  away  with  It.  Human 
behavior  la  just  that  simple.  People  embark 
upon  those  courses  of  action  which  they  feel 
are  likely  to  lead  to  success,  reward  and 
profit  and  avoid  those  which  they  think  are 
likely  to  leMl  to  faUure. 

What  can  our  Nation  do  about  crime? 
What  can  we  do  as  citizens? 

First,  we  must  make  the  No.  1  priority 
of  our  criminal  justice  system  the  pro- 
tection of  the  victims  and  the  law-abid- 
ing public.  We  can  do  this — and  we 
should  do  this — without  ignoring  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  accused  or 
even  the  convicted. 


Second,  members  of  the  news  media 
and  of  our  legislative  bodies— including 
this  one — need  to  understand  one  basic 
rule  that  every  lawyer  learns  early  in 
his  practice:  Most  criminals  are  fond  of 
protesting  their  Innocence. 

Frederick  the  Great  once  visited  a 
prison  in  Potsdam,  and  one  prisoner 
after  another  prisoner  came  up  to  him 
and  exclaimed  his  innocence.  They  all 
said  that  they  were  victims  of  schemes 
or  police  mistakes.  But  one  man  hung 
his  head  and  professed,  "Your  majesty, 
I  am  guilty,  and  I  deserve  to  be  here." 

Frederick  the  Great  looked  at  the  man 
with  surprise  In  his  eye.  He  turned  to 
the  guards  and  he  said:  "Free  this  ras- 
cal! Get  him  out  of  here  before  he  cor- 
rupts all  these  noble  and  innocent 
people" 

I  think  there  is  a  real  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  that,  and  I  believe  that 
particularly  those  in  responsible  places 
who  pick  out  one  iso!ated  case  of  police 
abuse  or  some  mistake  in  the  judicial 
system  should  begin  to  place  the  matter 
In  its  overall  and  proper  perspective. 

Third,  as  legi^tors  and  as  citizens, 
we  can  give  support  to  the  recent  state- 
ment and  proposals  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger.  In  his  speech  before  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Chief 
Justice  made  this  comment: 

We  are  approtMdtlng  the  status  of  an  Im- 
potent society — a  society  whore  capability  of 
maintaining  elementary  security  on  the 
streets,  in  schools,  and  for  the  homes  of  our 
people  Is  In  doubt. 

While  poverty  is  one  cause  of  our  ris- 
ing crime  rate,  the  Chief  Justice  said,  it 
Is  not  the  only  cause.  He  explained  his 
position  this  way : 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  cliches  and 
slogans  that  If  we  but  abolish  poverty  crime 
will  also  disappear.  There  Is  more  to  It  than 
that.  A  far  greater  factor  Is  the  deterrent 
effect  of  swift  and  certain  consequences: 
swift  arrest,  prompt  trial,  certain  penalty, 
and — at  some  point — finality  of  judgment. 

Chief  Justice  B\irger  made  several  rec- 
ommendations that  would  help  to  insure 
swift  and  certain  consequences  for  crim- 
inals. His  proposals  warrant  our  atten- 
tion, our  consideration,  and  our  support. 

First,  he  believes  that  we  should  allow 
Judges  to  deny  pretrial  release  on  ball 
to  defendants  who  pose  a  danger  to  the 
community.  Under  present  law,  our  Fed- 
eral judges  may  consider  only  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  defendant's  showing  up  for 
trial — which  means  that  the  likelihood 
of  his  committing  crimes  while  out  on 
bail  cannot  be  the  grounds  for  denjring 
release.  I  might  add  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  have  all  Introduced  bills  that 
would  do  exactly  what  Chief  Justice 
Burger  advocates  there. 

Second,  we  should  provide  for  trial 
within  weeks  of  arrest  for  most  cases. 

Th'jd,  €dl  appeals  should  be  reviewed 
within  8  weeks  of  a  judgment  of  guilt, 
rather  than  months  or  years  as  is  now 
the  case.  I  echo  that  one  and  applaud 
that  recommendation. 

Fourth,  all  subsequent  review  should 
be  limited  to  claims  of  miscarriage  of 
justice.  This  would  prohibit  prisoners 
from  clogging  our  courts  with  unfounded 


motions  for  years  on  end.  nils  situation 
has.  in  the  Chief  Justice's  words,  made 
tho  appeals  process  "a  mockery  of 
justice." 

Fifth,  we  should  have  larger  and  bet- 
ter trained  law  enforcement  forces. 

Sixth,  we  should  make  generous  use 
of  probation  for  first  offenders.  We 
should  generally  improve  the  conditions 
In  our  penal  institutions.  And  we  should 
give  credit  against  the  sentences  of  pris- 
oners who  improve  themselves  through 
education  or  vocational  training. 

These  and  other  proposals,  some  of 
which  I  have  made,  would  contribute 
substantially  to  fight  against  crime. 
Thero  Is  another  important  contribu- 
tion that  can  be  made,  however,  by  every 
American  citizen. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  wc  should 
support  our  community  schools  and 
churches.  But  how  many  citizens  active- 
ly support  the  law  enforcement  commun- 
ity? How  many  of  us  talk  to  our  legisla- 
tors, our  Judges,  our  prosecutors,  our 
policemen  about  strengthening  law  en- 
forcement? How  many  of  us  assist  the 
families  of  policemen  or  firemen  who  are 
killed  or  seriously  wounded  In  the  line  of 
duty? 

If  we  all  pitch  in,  there  is  much  that 
we  can  do  collectively  as  citizens  to  curb 
the  cancer  of  crime. 

I  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  my  time 
during  the  last  3  years  investigating  nar- 
cotics, organized  crime,  and  labor  rack- 
eteering as  chairman  and  &s  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations.  I  am  convinced 
that  America  has  only  a  few  years  left 
to  turn  the  tide  against  these  growing 
cancers. 

With  the  huge  drug  profits  and  the 
"underground  economy"  probably  ex- 
ceeding $150  billion  a  year,  this  disease 
will  scx>n  be  out  of  control  if  it  is  not 
treated.  Our  domestic  economy  and  social 
fabric  will  be  beyond  repair. 

We  in  the  Senate  can  do  something 
about  crime — whether  it  is  organized  or 
of  the  random  street  variety. 

I  have  introduced  15  kev  legislative 
proposals  seeking  to  Increase  the  gamble 
for  criminal  behavior  and  to  reduce  the 
odds  favoring  the  criminal  element  in 
our  society.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
bills  also  pending,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored. 

One  of  my  measures,  S.  814,  is  known 
as  the  Organized  Crime  Act  of  1981.  It 
contains  10  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  efifort  against  violent  crime,  es- 
pecially the  violence  connected  with  or- 
ganized crime  and  narcotics  trafHcking. 

Another  bill  in  one  that  Senator 
Hzruif  has  introduced  also,  and  Chief 
Justice  Burger  alluded  to.  the  bill  that 
would  allow  Federal  judges  to  deny  bail 
to  dangerous  defendants — the  same  pro- 
posal put  forth  by  Chief  Justice  Burger. 
It  would  stiffen  the  penalties  for  Federal 
crimes  commuted  through  the  use  of 
violence.  It  would  increase  protection  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  and 
the'r  families.  It  would  permit  the.  FBI 
to  Join  State  and  local  authcHlties  to  in- 
vestigate serious  murder-for-h're  cases. 
It  would  amend  the  Freedom  of  InfOT- 
matlon  Act  to  protect  Government  Infor- 


mation which  might  tend  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  confidential  informants  as 
well  as  hiformatlon  which  would  posi- 
tively Identify  them.  And  It  would  extend 
protection  to  Informants  and  potential 
Government  witnesses  as  well  as  those 
witnesses  who  actually  are  under  sub- 
pena  to  testify. 

The  provisions  are  designed  with  or- 
ganized crime  and  narcotics  traffickers  in 
mind.  They  are  applicable  across  the 
board,  however,  and  they  will  help  to 
combat  violent  crime  across  a  broad 
spectrum. 

I  also  have  two  bills  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  8.  732  is  the  main 
bill  there,  that  would  restore  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  the  role  it  Mice 
played  In  cooperative  law  enforcement 
efforts  with  the  FBI  and  other  agencies. 
It  will  do  this  without  Jeopardizing  the 
privacy  of  our  tax  returns. 

The  IRS  has  one  of  the  finest  corps 
of  financial  investigators  in  the  world. 
They  were  responsible  for  tracing  the 
money  fiow  up  the  organized  crime  lad- 
der to  such  notorious  gangsters  as  Al 
Capone  and  Frank  Costello.  The  only 
effective  way  to  pierce  the  veil  of  secrecy 
that  protects  such  mobsters  is  through 
the  flow  of  money  up  the  organized  crime 
hierarchy.  The  IRS  once  was  the  leading 
agency  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  narootics  rings. 

In  1976,  however.  Congress  enacted  the 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  now  found  in  section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  That  law  set 
such  stringent  rules  on  the  disclosure  of 
tax  information  held  by  the  IRS  that  the 
agency  foimd  it  impossible  to  cooperate 
with  the  FBI  or  the  DEA. 

In  addition  to  this  statute,  the  top 
leaders  of  the  IRS  decided  that  the 
agency  should  concentrate  on  ordinary 
taxpayers  and  leave  big-time  criminals 
alone.  The  result  was  to  turn  the  heat 
on  waitresses  and  babysitters  instead  of 
gangsters  and  drug  dealers. 

The  White  House,  working  with  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, last  year  ordered  the  IRS  to  step 
up  its  efforts  in  this  $u«a.  There  has  been 
some  improvement,  but  the  stringent  re- 
strictions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
still  need  to  be  amended. 

Another  of  my  biUs,  S.  441,  would  iier- 
mlt  the  armed  services  to  render  limited 
but  important  support  to  our  civilian 
drug  enforcement  agencies.  The  military 
routinely  gathers  information  about 
the  movement  of  suspicious  airplanes 
and  "mother  ships"  moving  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Into  the 
Southeastern  States.  Because  of  an  1878 
law,  however,  there  is  a  big  question 
about  whether  the  armed  services  legally 
can  pass  this  informatitm  along  to 
civilian  agencies. 

S.  441  would  provide  a  limited  excep- 
tion to  this  1878  law.  which  is  known  as 
the  posse  comitatus  statute,  to  permit 
the  armed  services  to  pass  along  infor- 
mation which  it  gathers  during  its 
routine  operations.  The  military  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  arrests  or 
seizures. 

Narcotics  smugglers  make  so  much 
money  in  their  Ulegal  business  that  they 
are  now  equipped  with  the  latest  in  air- 


craft, commimicatlons  equipment,  and 
weapons.  We  cannot  afford  to  duplicate 
this  equipment,  which  the  armed  services 
already  have,  but  we  can  allow  the  mili- 
tary to  share  the  fruits  of  their  labors 
with  our  civilian  agoicies  on  a  limited 
basis. 

My  proposed  exception  to  the  posse 
c(Hnltatus  doctrine  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  It  soon  wUl  be 
on  the  Senate  floor  for  consideration. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  Illegal 
narcotics  sold  in  this  country  are  pro- 
duced overseas.  We  should  use  every 
means,  therefore,  to  stop  the  smuggling. 

We  also  should  use  every  means  to 
halt  production  of  the  narcotics  in  the 
source  countries  abroad.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  accomplishing  this  goal 
is  to  spray  marihuana  and  poppy  fields 
with  herbicides,  such  as  paraquat.  Un- 
fortimately,  however.  Congress  banned 
the  use  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds  for  this 
purpose  in  1978.  I  have  joined  with  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Florida, 
Senator  Lawtoh  Chiles,  in  sponsoring  a 
bill.  S.  664.  which  would  remove  this  re- 
striction. 

Another  bill  which  I  introduced.  S. 
1163,  is  designed  to  weaken  the  control 
that  organized  crime  now  has  over  some 
labor  unions — and  even  over  entire  in- 
dustries in  some  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
This  bill  grew  out  of  an  extensive  in- 
quiry by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  which  showed  a  per- 
vasive i>attem  of  kickbacks  and  illegal 
payoffs  to  union  officials  in  many  east 
and  gulf  coast  seaports.  In  many  cases, 
these  officials  of  the  International 
IxHigshoremen's  Association  had  been 
convicted  of  various  crimes— yet  they 
kept  their  union  positions  and  continued 
their  corrupt  activities  pending  their 
appeals. 

S.  1163,  which  is  known  as  the  Labor 
Racketeering  Act  of  1981,  would  provide 
for  the  suspens  on  from  union  office  of 
any  ofiBcial  upon  his  conviction  of  a 
serious  crime.  It  also  would  increase  the 
penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  from  a  misdemeanor  to  a  fel- 
ony  since  labor  and  management  of- 
ficials can  now  violate  that  act  and  suffer 
onlv  a  slar»  on  the  wrist. 

This  bUl  would  also  clarify  the  duty 
of  the  Labor  Department  to  mvestigate 
criminal  violations  of  the  various  labor 
statutes.  "Hie  Department  has  taken  a 
very  limited  view  of  its  responsibilities 
in  this  respect,  preferring  to  stick  to 
civil  matters.  In  its  invest  gation  of  the 
Teamsters  Central  States  Pension  Fund, 
for  example,  the  Department  refused  to 
pursue  certain  criminal  leads  despite 
there  have  been  many  allegatiMis  about 

crime. 

The  Labor  Racketeering  Act,  if  en- 
acted, would  be  a  significant  step  toward 
eliminating  the  control  that  organized 
crime  exerts  over  much  of  the  EL  A,  and 
it  would  help  prevent  a  repetition  in 
other  imions. 

While  these  measures  would  be  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  fact  is  that  the 
FMeral  Government's  role  in  fighting 
crime  is  limited  by  the  Constitution.  The 


prime  responsibU'ty  In  this  area  remains 
wh3re  it  should  be — with  our  State  and 
local  governments.  

The  FVsderal  Government,  however, 
can  set  an  example  for  our  State  legisla- 
tures. In  can  be  aggressive  In  fighting 
violent  crime  within  its  domain.  The  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger,  as  well  as  those  which  I  and 
others  have  put  forward  in  the  Senate, 
if  implemented,  would  serve  notice 
throughout  the  land  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  serious  about  violent 
crime. 

There  are  some  important  "ifs."  If  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  can  be  redi- 
rected against  the  top  level  narcotics 
dealers  and  organized  criminals;  if  dan- 
gerous Federal  defendants  are  denied 
bail;  if  stiff  sentences  are  meted  out  for 
violent  Federal  crimes:  if  the  Federal 
trial  and  appeals  process  is  swift  and 
sure. 

If  these  things  come  to  pass,  the  crimi- 
nals and  potential  criminals  will  get  the 
message  that  we  mean  business  about 
crime  in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have  a  real 
opportunity  in  the  next  2  years  to  make 
the  fight  against  crime  a  real  priority, 
not  by  simply  rhetoric  but  by  passing 
legislation  that  will  change  the  general 
thrust  of  our  criminal  justice  system  but 
will  do  so  while  continuing  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  those  who  are 
accused. 

One  of  my  distinguished  fellow  Geor- 
gians, former  Attorney  General  Griffin 
Bell,  was  recently  named  as  cochairman 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Vio- 
lent Crime.  I  think  that  is  an  excellent 
appointment.  I  understand  they  are  to 
make  a  report  in  about  3  mmths.  and  I 
hope  that  report  will  be  an  excellent 
product,  which  I  am  sure  it  will  be.  Judge 
Bell  has  said: 

The  truth  Is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  bad 
people  out  there  who  ought  to  be  locked  up 
to  protect  the  rest  of  tis.  Unless  we're  willing 
to  face  that,  we  don't  reaUy  deserve  a  safe 
society. 

Griffin  Bell  has  a  way  of  getting  to  the 
heart  of  most  subjects,  and  I  think  he 
did  it  with  that  statement. 

We  must  strengthen  and  enforce  the 
laws  of  this  country.  As  WlUlam  Pitt 
said  many  years  ago.  "Where  the  law 
ends,  tyranny  begins."  We  must  end  the 
tyranny  of  crime  that  undermines  the 
very  foundations  of  our  free  and  safe 
society. 

As  clt'zens  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
Earth,  this  is  our  challenge.  This  Is  our 

duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  me  some 
time.  ,         ,. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  the  name  of  Senator  Jkpskh 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  restdution.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  GeorgU  for  his  excellent  re- 
marks and  his  great  work  in  this  field,  bu 
ingenuity  in  drafting  legislation  and  in 
moving  it  forward.  

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cboxs)  ,  who 
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hM  bean  a  great  leader  In  thli  battle 
•calnat  crime  and  who  has  been  inter- 
flgtad  In  ttaU.  and  has  been  Invohred  In 
many,  many  aapects  of  Inveetlgatlona  and 
haarinci  oo  it  I  am  glad  to  yield  time  to 
Sauktor  CmLBS.  

The  PBB3IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reoognlMe  the  Senator  from 
norkla. 

Mr.  CBILE8.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  with  to  add  my  remarks  to  what  has 
been  said  here  today,  to  associate  my- 
8^  with  the  remarks  the  Senator  has 
made  In  his  opening  statement,  and  to 
Join  him  In  this  resolution.  I  think  this 
is  tromendously  important.  I  think  the 
work  the  «*"*t"r  from  Alabama  has 
done  on  this  resolution  and  on  the  other 
\*r\m  he  Is  sponsoring  certainly  lends 
great  weli^  to  the  thrust  of  the  fight 
we  are  now  trying  to  make. 

This  resolution  is  particularly  im- 
portant. From  what  I  see,  as  we  come 
up  to  a  vote  oa  one  of  these  particular 
•ntlcrime  measures,  it  always  seems  to 
PMB.  No  one  is  against  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  Our  greatest  problem  Is  try- 
ing to  get  the  committees  to  spend  time 
to  look  at  these  bills,  especially  since 
the  oonunittees  all  have  many,  many 
items  which  they  are  taking  up. 

We  are  talking  about  a  package  of 
anticrlme  bills.  All  of  the  bills  in  the 
package  do  not  go  to  Just  one  commit- 
tee. The  package  is  going  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee:  it  Is  going  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee:  it  is  going  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee:  and  certain 
aqpeets  will  have  to  ?o  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  So  we  are  talking 
about  many  committees  and  each  com- 
mittee has  its  own  tasks  to  do. 

My  concern  is  that  we  need  to  be  very 
careful  that  we  do  not  Just  pass  one  or 
two  bills  and  then  pat  ourselves  ao.  the 
back  and  say,  "We  have  fought  a  good 
fight:  we  have  recdly  done  something." 
We  know  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  concentrated  attack  on 
violent  crime  and  a  concentrated  attack 
on  the  drug  smugglers,  then  we  have  to 
pass  a  package  of  bills.  That  means  that 
we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the 
essential  elements  of  that  package,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  pass  all  those  bills. 

TiiaX  is  a  benefit  of  this  resolution.  It 
is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolutim  that 
we  are  now  talking  about  would  make 
this  package  of  bills  a  No.  1  priority,  an 
essential  priority,  something  that  the 
committees  all  need  to  take  cognizance 
of.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  move 
theee  legislative  Initiatives,  that  we  get 
through  the  hearing  nrocess.  We  need  to 
hold  hearings  In  which  everyone  gets 
a  chance  to  speak  and  we  study  the  de- 
tails of  this  legisUtlon. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  resolution,  as  I 
see  it.  is  that  we  are  going  to  make  this 
session  of  Congress  a  Undmark  session 
to  that  we  are  gain*  to  deal  with  a  com- 
plete package  of  bills.  Thfs  padtage  will 
send  the  word  back  to  the  hoodlums: 
"Tou  better  get  out.  because  we  are  com- 
ing after  vou."  We  are  gohig  to  send 
the  word  back  to  the  SUte  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials,  who  have 
literallT  just  ahnoet  been  overwhelmed 
with  this  problem,  that  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment  Is  going  to  offer  assistance;  that 
we  are  not  going  to  ask  them  to  shoulder 
the  wh<de  burden.  We  are  going  to  send 
the  word  to  these  drug  dealers  and  orga- 
nised criminals  who  have  been  enjoying 
Immense  Illegal  profit,  with  very  little 
risk  of  getting  ciught.  that  the  ball  game 
is  changing.  We  want  them  to  know  that 
we  are  m^^lng  this  a  No.  1  thnist  of  the 
country  and  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  It. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  was  talking 
about  some  of  the  Initiatives  that  he  has 
entered  into.  I  compliment  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the 
permanent  Committee  on  Investigations 
up  until  November  and  now  the  ranking 
member  of  that  committee.  I  want  to 
compUment  him  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  over  the  last  3V^  years  in  organiz- 
ing a  most  competent  staff  of  dedicated 
individuals  and  dedicated  experts  to  try 
to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  a 
legislative  package  that  could  come  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia the  permanent  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations hM  held  numerous  hearings 
smd  has  come  up  with  niunerous  items 
that  would  fit  into  that  package. 

Now,  worUng  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  un- 
dst  the  distinguished  chairmanship  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
himself  is  a  champion  on  the  cause  of 
trying  to  fight  crime,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  move  with  a  number  of 
bills  on  all  of  the  sorts  of  fronts.  These 
bills  will  give  us  a  chance  to  say:  "We 
are  coming  with  a  Federal  package.  We 
are  going  to  give  aid  and  assistance  in 
every  area  that  we  can.  We  are  going  to 
bring  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  back 
into  the  fight.  We  are  going  to  remove 
restrictions  that  tie  the  hands  of  us  work- 
ing with  other  countries.  We  arc  going 
to  give  assistance  to  oiu*  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  to  State  and 
local  agencies.  We  are  going  to  sliare  all 
of  the  Intelligence  that  we  are  able  to 
gather  through  our  sophisticated  equip- 
ment and  through  the  military  intelli- 
gence gathering  devices  that  we  have.  We 
are  going  to  make  a  coordinated  attack." 

Then,  we  are  looking  at  the  Judiciary, 
too.  We  are  going  to  determine  what  are 
those  statutes  that  handicap  us  in  set- 
ting proper  bail  or  refusing  to  set  ball. 
Then,  we're  gotog  to  determine  where 
we  should  have  stiffer  sentences  and 
stlffer  penalties.  That  way,  we  will  tar- 
get those  major  offenders  and  see  that, 
when  they  are  caught,  they  will  pay 
dearly  for  the  crimes  which  they 
committed. 

My  State  happens  to  get  the  first  wave 
of  what  now  comes  up  frcHn  the  South. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  marihuana  coming 
into  otur  country,  70  percent  of  the  co- 
caine, and  about  90  percent  of  the  qua- 
aludes  that  are  coming  into  this  country 
are  coming  through  Florida.  I  wish  that 
was  not  so. 

We  now  find  ourselves  where  we  have 
so  many  violent  crimes  and  so  many 
murders.  We  are  awash  with  the  illegal 
drug  money  that  has  come  In  and  has 
Inflated  oiir  entire  economy,  added  to  the 
value  of  land,  added  to  the  value  of 


houses,  competed  with  legitimate  busi- 
ness people  who  are  paying  their  taxes. 
This  money  is  there  to  corrupt  our  oBi- 
cials.  I  can  see  that  It  is  just  creating 
a  terrible  situation  in  turning  my  won- 
derful State.  But  we  in  Florida  are  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  it. 

I  compliment  my  Governor  In  n(»1da. 
Governor  Graham,  who  Is  taking  a  lead- 
ership role,  and  Florida's  attorney  gen- 
eral, Jim  Smith,  for  his  leadership.  They 
are  trytog  in  every  way  they  can  to  pro- 
vide leadership  In  the  State  and  to  sJert 
the  national  Government  to  the  problems 
that  we  are  having. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  leglslatiu^  in 
Florida.  They  are  passing,  and  did  pass 
in  the  last  session,  major  sets  of  bills. 
In  fact,  our  penalties  are  so  strong  now 
in  the  State  courts  that,  when  offenders 
are  caught,  they  try  to  get  their  way 
into  the  Federal  court  system,  rather 
than  be  tried  in  the  State  courts  because 
the   penalties   are   much   more   severe. 

Now  there  Is  another  package  of  bills 
that  is  working  its  way  through  our 
State  legislature.  We  are  talking  about 
even  raising  our  sales  tax  tmd  earmark- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  additional  Increase 
of  the  sales  tax  to  fight  crime,  to  build 
prisons,  and  to  take  care  of  our  crime- 
related  problems. 

So  I  think  we  are  talking  about  an 
attack  that  has  to  be  made,  not  Just  from 
the  Federal  Government.  A  State  govern- 
ment certainly  cannot  do  it  by  itself  and 
a  local  government  cannot.  It  has  to  be 
a  co<»tlinated  effort. 

The  citizens  of  my  State  also  decided 
that  they  are  going  to  play  a  role.  We  are 
having  crime  watches  being  set  up.  Drug 
education  associations  and  ndghborhood 
associations  have  decided  that  they  are 
going  to  assist  the  poUce  by  lending  their 
eyes  and  ears  to  what  is  going  on.  I 
know  they  are  tremendously  beneficial. 
The  citizen  on  the  street  has  decided  he 
is  no  longer  Just  going  to  wring  his  hands 
in  Florida  and  say,  "Why  don't  they  do 
something?"  They  are  beginning  to  try 
to  play  whatever  role  they  can.  They  are. 
of  course,  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  see  if  we  are  going  to  assist 
them. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  International 
conspiracy  that  comes  to  our  State.  We 
are  dealing  literally,  with  a  foreign 
invasion. 

When  we  met  with  the  President  last 
we^,  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  the  one  Issue 
on  which  we  have  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  In  this  Ccmgress,  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  between  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress,  Is  na- 
tional defense.  We  all  realise  that  we 
have  to  beef  up  our  national  defense. 

I  was  trying  to  Indicate  to  the  Presi- 
dent, though,  that  we  also  need  to  be 
concerned  about  domestic  defense  and 
that  nart  of  our  national  security  Is  not 
Just  national  defense  but  also  domestic 
defense.  Domestic  defense  Is  fighting 
street  crime,  drugs,  and  organized  crime. 
Certa*nlv  then,  our  armies  in  this  effort 
are  the  DEA,  the  Coast  Guard,  Customs, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  FBI. 
and  th%  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  I  told  him  that  those  are  the 
items  we  should  not  be  cutting.  Those 
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are  the  ones  we  ought  to  be  beefing  up. 
Just  as  we  are  beenng  up  the  mlhtary 
for  national  defense,  we  have  to  beef  up 
our  crime  fighters  lor  domestic  defense. 
We  have  to  send  the  word  that  we  are 
concerned  about  our  total  natKmal  se- 
curity. To  be  concerned  about  that  means 
being  concerned  about  building  a  strong 
domestic  detense.  That  leadership  role 
needs  to  come  from  the  White  House. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  reception  that 
we  received.  In  additlwi  to  the  President, 
attendhig  that  meeting  were  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  leading  oalcials  from 
Treasury  and  other  Departments.  If  we 
are  gohig  to  get  support  Irom  the  White 
House,  I  think  that  parUdpaUon  is  go- 
ing to  be  essential. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
pointed  out,  I  believe  we  were  saying  that 
this  is  an  item  that  must  be  bipartisan. 
It  is  an  item  just  like  ixatlonal  defense, 
where  we  should  have  Congress  and  the 
President  working  hand  in  hand.  The 
opportunity  is  great.  The  people  are 
speaking  and  saying  they  want  this  kind 
of  support:  they  want  this  kind  of  pack- 
age of  bills. 

With  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion that  is  submitted  here,  we  have  a 
chance  to  go  on  record  by  saying  we  are 
going  to  commit  ourselves  and  take  the 
time  that  will  be  necessary  to  put  to- 
gether a  coordinated  package  of  bills. 
Then  we  can  move  forward  with  the  task 
of  seeing  that  we  rid  our  land  of  some  of 
these  corrupting  Influences. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama for  his  leadership  and  for  the  reso- 
lution he  has  submitted  today. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  other  Senators  were  scheduled  to 
speak  on  tliis  matter  today,  but  are  un- 
able to  be  present  at  this  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any 
Senator  desiring  to  enter  a  written  state- 
ment into  the  Record  on  this  resolution 
may  be  allowed  to  do  if  It  is  submitted 
during  the  time  that  the  Senate  is  in 
session  today,  and  that  it  appear  in  the 
appropriate  place  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  resolution  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hefuh.  Next  to  Inflation,  vicdent 
crime  is  the  most  serious  problem  that 
faces  our  Nation  today.  Events  of  the  last 
several  days  and  weeks  reinforce  the 
urgency  which  we  face  In  fighting  this 
growing  tide  in  our  country.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  US.  Senate  go  on  record 
expressing  its  feeling  that  immediate 
action  to  combat  violent  crime  should  be 
a  top  national  priority. 

We  are  literally  being  held  hostage  in 
our  own  homes  by  this  wave  of  violence. 
One  of  the  most  dlstiu-blng  aspects  of 
this  growing  crime  wave  is  that  the  vio- 
lence Is  spreading  fnan  our  cities,  to 
areas  in  rural  and  8Ubtui)an  America 
that  have  not  normally  experienced  vio- 
lent crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
has  reported  that  nearly  one  out  of  three 
households  was  victimized  by  serious 
crime  last  year.  Organized  crime 
flourishes.  The  Illegal  narcotics  trade 


now  does  as  much  business  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  corporations.  A  recent  Na- 
tional Institute  lor  Drug  Abuse  study 
found  that  237  drug  addicts  were  re- 
sp(mslble  for  more  than  500,000  crimes 
over  an  11 -year  period.  These  statistics 
are  shocking.  Action  is  needed  now  to 
stem  the  tide  of  growing  violent  crime. 
Mr.  President,  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  joined  in  totroducing  a  pack- 
age of  bills  that  will  be  a  major  step  in 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  law  enforeement.  Al- 
though we  realize  that  the  Federal  role 
in  law  enforcement  is  limited  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  important  that  we  set 
a  good  example  for  our  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

Our  group  recently  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  voice  our  concern  about  this 
problem  in  our  country.  We  told  the 
President  that  we  felt  that  with  his 
leadership  in  generating  public  support 
we  could  pass  an  anticrlme  package 
this  year  which  would  be  comprehensive 
and  really  have  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues can  join  us  in  this  effort  b'  Join- 
ing in  the  passage  of  this  rescdutlon  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hzflin  and  by  support- 
ing the  package  of  anticrlme  bills  that 
will  strengthen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  law  enforcement.  It  is  time 
to  take  positive  steps  to  fight  violent 
crime.  Surely,  the  recent  crime  statistics 
will  shock  all  of  us  into  taking  up  Justice 
Burger's  plea  that  as  a  naticm  we  "de- 
clare war  on  crime." 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  <oin  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  this  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  141.  It  is  important  and 
significant,  in  my  opinicm  Mr.  Presid^it, 
tbat  the  UJ3.  Senate  go  on  record  and 
establish  the  combating  of  crime  and 
violoit  crime  in  particular  as  a  national 
priority.  This  resolution  serves  this  pur- 
pose, and  perhaps  more  important,  it  de- 
mands immediate  attention  to  overcome 
this  blight  on  the  national  scene. 

It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  for  sometime 
now  we  have  witnessed  a  steady,  ever- 
growing expansion  in  the  number  of 
crimes  and  violent  crimes  committed  in 
our  Nation.  The  statistics  are  over- 
whelming and  are  so  well  known  they 
need  no  repeating  here  to  bring  this 
frightful  message  home.  My  colleagues 
here  today  Mr.  President  have  outlined 
the  parameters  and  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem in  great  detail.  Clearly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  become  a  Nation  ccmiprised 
of  individuals,  who,  if  not  actual  victims 
irf  crime,  are  cowered  by  the  growing 
threat  of  crime.  For  many  Americans 
crime  is  the  single  most  significant  prob- 
lem they  face.  The  deserved  response  to 
this  national  disgrace  is  a  thorough  and 
conscious  frontal  attack  designed  to  rid 
us  of  this  problem  as  soon  as  possible. 

Practically  dally  reports  and  one  crime 
statistic  after  another  chronicles  the  in- 
cessant growth  in  the  crime  rate.  It  has 
truly  reached  epidemic  proportions.  No 
pa'-t  of  our  Nation  is  immune  from  it. 
CrinUnals  are  actually  holdings  count- 
less Americans  hostage  in  their  homes, 
fearful  to  venture  out  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. No  segment  of  our  society  is 


immune  from  the  paralysis  caused  by 
crime.  ,    ^    , 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in  law 
aiforcement  is  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. And,  the  overwhelming  majority  ot 
all  crimes  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  law.  Regardless  of  these  limita- 
tions, Mr.  President,  we  can  set  an  exam- 
pia  lor  our  State  and  iocai  authorities, 
^r  fr<Hn  calling  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem and  then  pointing  the  finger  of  re- 
sonsibility  to  the  State  and  local  authori- 
ties and  demanding  they  do  something 
about  it.  Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today 
nnn'«'P''<"g  that  we  will  join  arms  with 
the  States  to  iHwride  the  resources  and 
the  cooperation  and  the  effort  to  develop 
a  workable  methodology  to  confront 
crime  and  defeat  it. 

Recently  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  Prert- 
dent  Reagan  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
crime.  It  should  be  noted  that  President 
Reagan  has  appointed  a  task  force 
headed  by  Gov.  James  Thompson  of  Illi- 
nois and  former  Attorney  General  GrUOn 
Bell  tc-  dial  with  the  problem  of  violent 
crime.  The  report  is  expected  to  the  next 
few  months.  Additionally  Chief  Justice 
Berger  has  outlined  important  concerns 
thit  focus  on  the  crime  problem  and 
reserve  our  attention.  Through  our  action 
today,  we  to  the  legislative  branch  signal 
our  concern  and  support  and  our  toten- 
tion  to  joto  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment to  factog  up  to  the  problem 
and  getting  something  done  about  it. 

Ms  colleagues  and  I  are  enthusias- 
tically supporttog  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  anticrime  legislation  that  goes  to 
the  heart  of  many  problems  to  our  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  and  does  much 
to  give  our  law  enforcement  ofBcials  and 
jurists  the  tools  to  defeat  this  crime  at- 
tack. Among  other  things,  these  bills 
would —  „ , 

Restore  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  its  once  effective  role  to  cooperative 
law  enforcement  efforts  with  such  agen- 
cies as  the  FBI  and  DEA. 

Provide  mandatory  life  sentences  for 
career  crimtoals  who  are  convicted  of 
violent  felonies  for  a  third  time. 

Provide  stiffer  penalties  for  Federal 
crimes  committed  through  the  use  of 
violence. 

AUow  Federal  judges  to  deny  ball  to 
defendants  determined  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  community. 

Reduce  the  unnecessary  delays  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial  and  shorten  the 
appeals  process. 

Establish  an  additional  5-year  sentence 
for  the  use  of  a  handgun  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  felony. 

Modify  the  habeas  corpus  procedure 
so  that  our  courts  will  not  be  clogged 
with  n"Tn— ons  and  frivolous  motions 
from  prisOTiers. 

Strenguieu  r'ederal  programs  and  pol- 
icies for  combating  totemattonal  and 
domestic  terrorism. 

Permit  the  armed  services  to  render 
lim  ted  but  important  assistance  to  our 
civilian  drug  enforcement  agencies. 

Repeal  the  prohibition  avainst  the  use 
of  UjS.  foreign  aid  funds  to  spray  mari- 
huana fields  with  herlricldes,  such  as 
paraquat,  to  overseas  countries. 

Increase  protection  for  Federal  wit- 
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B.  Infonnmnta,  and  law  enforcement 
liw  imiiwl  and  their  families. 

Amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  to  jtroTlde  protection  of  Government 
Information  which  would  tend  to  iden- 
tify cflofldentlal  informants  as  well  as 
that  which  would  positively  identify 
them. 

Define  and  place  certain  limits  on  the 
exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  criminal 
proceedlnss. 

Tills  letfslatlon  is  a  start  and  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  individual  bills. 
It  must  be  emphasised.  Mr.  President, 
that  while  we  have  proposed  a  package 
of  bins  that  this  legislation  will  go  to 
several  different  committees  for  atten- 
tion and  action.  Necessarily  it  will  be 
Important  for  us  to  keep  close  watch  on 
the  progress  of  these  bills  if  we  are  going 
to  obtain  the  package  we  need  to  get  the 
results  we  want.  There  is  a  strong  con- 
sensus of  opinion  and  support  for  our 
efforts.  Mr.  President,  and  today, 
through  passage  of  tills  resolution  we 
give  our  efforts  in  combating  crime  the 
necessary  focus  needed  to  respond  to  this 
concern.  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am  con- 
fident my  colleagues  will  lend  t^eir  ef- 
forts to  our  program  to  attack  crime  and 
violence. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  HiniN  and 
my  other  distinguished  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing this  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  combating  vio- 
lent crime  be  a  national  priority. 

In  recent  years,  the  increase  in  violent 
crime  across  the  Nation  has  been  dra- 
matic. In  the  last  3  years  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  violent  crime  has  literally  dou- 
bled. Just  last  year  violent  crime  soared 
by  13  percent — the  biggest  Jiunp  in  a 
dozen  years.  In  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  statistics  are  equally  stag- 
gering. Every  42  hours  1  person  is 
mtnrdered.  and  every  day  4  women  are 
raped,  32  persons  are  robbed,  242  homes 
are  burglarized,  and  174  cars  are  stolen. 

However,  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  suffering  incurred  by 
the  victims  of  crimes  and  by  their  fami- 
lies. In  Boston,  the  recent  brutal  mur- 
der of  a  young  nurse  by  two  men  who 
broke  into  her  apartment  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  created  fear  and  anguish  in 
every  citizen  of  the  city.  Just  the  other 
day,  a  young  woman  approached  me  on 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  told  me  of 
her  sister,  a  second  year  medical  student, 
who  was  raped  and  murdered  after  com- 
ing back  from  rounds  one  evening.  And 
the  tragic  shooting  of  the  Pope,  the 
President,  Mr.  Brady,  and  the  two  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  the  macabre 
killings  in  Atlanta  have  focused  national 
attention  on  the  need  to  do  something 
about  violent  crime. 

In  light  of  these  grim  statistics  and 
events,  the  American  people  have  justi- 
fiably turned  to  us,  their  elected  repre- 
senUttves,  and  asked:  "Why  has  the 
Government  abdicated  its  responsibility 
for  public  safety."  I  believe  that  it  is 
ttane  that  we  in  the  Congress  make  the 
war  against  violent  crime  a  top  national 
priority,  and  I  commend  Senator  Heflin 
for  Introduclnc  this  resolution  which  will 
make  It  dear  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 


that  we  will  take  actlao  to  eliminate  this 
epidemic  of  crime  plaguing  the  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Chair- 
man SnoM  THxntMoifD  for  his  leadership 
in  dealing  with  the  crime  problem.  Sen- 
ator THUuioifD  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether closely  in  the  past  few  years  to 
forge  a  comprehensive  bipartisan  crime 
pacloge,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
working  with  h'm  again  this  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  as  former  chairman,  I  have 
spent  the  last  5  years  working  on  essen- 
tial measures  to  deal  with  the  rising 
crime  rate.  I  do  not  pretend  that  these 
proposals  are  a  full  solution  to  the  vio- 
lent crime  problem,  but  I  do  believe  that 
they  are  an  important  step  toward  a 
more  responsible  and  fair  criminal  sys- 
tem. I  am  developing  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  be  introduced  soon  in  the  Con- 
gress. Let  me  briefly  outline  these 
proposals. 

First,  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials  must  have  the  financial  re- 
sources they  need  to  fight  violent  crime. 
I  am  proud  of  my  efforts  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  reform  the  ineffective 
LEAA  program  of  the  I970's  and  to  re- 
vitalize it  for  the  1980's.  We  have  rede- 
signed the  program  to  target  areas  of 
special  need  such  as  street  crime,  career 
criminals,  violent  youth  offenders,  and 
the  festering  epidemic  of  crime  from 
drug  addiction.  In  addition,  I  believe 
that  we  must  pay  policemen  and  women 
a  decent  wage  equal  to  their  risks  and 
responsibilities.  No  officer  in  any  city 
should  have  to  Jeopardize  his  life  for  a 
subsistence  salary  that  can  barely  sup- 
port his  family.  I  believe  that  people  in 
every  part  of  the  p<^itical  spectnmi 
should  be  able  to  agree  that  law  enforce- 
m«it  is,  in  the  truest  sense,  part  of  our 
national  defense.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  provide  Federal  funds  for  those  pro- 
grams which  have  proven  effective  in 
getting  violent  offenders  off  the  streets 
and  into  the  Jails. 

Second,  we  need  better  handgim  con- 
trol in  this  country.  Every  year  10,000 
Americans  are  murdered  by  handguns, 
and  by  this  time  tomorrow  29  Americans 
will  have  been  killed.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  with  Congressman  Pktir 
RoDiNo  to  control  handgims.  It  has  been 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Chapes.  Mat- 

StJN'CA,  MOYHIHAN.  PELL,  PERCY,  TSONGAS, 

WnxiAKS,  and  Inoute.  It  is  a  moderate 
bill  which  bans  the  manufacture  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials  and  cheap  hsuid- 
guns:  creates  a  mandatory  2-year  mini- 
mum prison  sentence  for  any  felon  who 
commits  a  crime  with  a  handgim;  and 
establishes  a  mandatory  waiting  period 
of  21  days  for  the  purctiase  of  handguns 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  criminals  and  psychopaths.  I 
think  that  no  crime  package  is  complete 
unless  it  deals  with  the  handgim 
problem. 

Third,  we  must  resolve  the  critical  is- 
sue of  bail.  We  should  take  danger  to 
the  community  into  account  l>efore  re- 
leasing defendants  accused  of  violent 
crimes  prior  to  trial.  Certainly  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  is  a  fundamental 
right  of  all  Amer'cans;  but  that  con- 
stitutional right  does  not  preclude  judges 
from  placing  reasonable  terms  on  bail 


in  order  to  protect  the  security  of  th« 
community.  In  addition.  I  beUeve  that 
we  must  reexamine  our  syston  of  money 
ball  which  keeps  those  in  Jail  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  bail.  It 
Is  time  that  our  entire  bail  system  is 
reformed  to  insiu^  that  It  deals  fairly, 
equitably,  and  effectively  with  defend- 
ants on  pretrial  release. 

Fourth,  we  must  revise  our  sentencing 
proceaures  for  all  criminals,  not  Just  to 
malce  them  tougher,  but  to  achieve 
greater  certainty  in  sentencing  and  to 
require  similar  sentences  for  similar  of- 
fenses. In  recent  years,  the  system  of 
sentencing  has  become  a  national  scan- 
dal. Runaway  discretion  reigns  and  pa- 
role release  is  often  imf air  and  arbitrary. 
In  the  last  Congress  we  devised  a  com- 
prehensive sentencing  system  which  re- 
ceived broad  bipartisan  support,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  forward  again 
with  this  proposal  this  year. 

Fifth,  we  must  focus  our  attention  on 
Juvenile  crime.  We  all  understand  there 
are  some  juveniles  who  do  not  lielong 
,'n  the  criminal  justice  system.  Jails 
are  not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  status 
offenders — the  truants,  nmaway  chil- 
dren and  other  children  whose  conduct 
would  not  be  criminal  if  committed  by 
adults.  Massachusetts  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  deinstitutionalizing  status  offenders 
and  focusing  resources  on  programs  to 
divert  youthful  offenders  from  a  career 
of  crime  by  innovative  programs  like 
restitution  and  job  training. 

But  I  believe  that  young  persons  who 
stab,  shoot,  assault  and  mug  should  not 
be  allowed  to  use  their  youth  as  an  auto- 
matic apology  for  their  crimes.  The 
young  who  are  responsible  for  such 
crimes  should  be  treated  as  adults,  tried 
as  adults,  and  sentenced  as  adults.  Young 
offenders  convicted  of  crimes  of  violence 
should  receive  adult  sentences,  includ- 
ing prison  terms.  It  is  wrong  to  incar- 
cerate juvenile  offenders  with  adult 
criminals,  but  it  is  also  wrong  to  let 
violent  offenders  go  free  solely  because 
of  their  youth. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  recently  reaffirmed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  its  conmiitment  to 
the  Juvenile  delinquency  program  in  the 
Justice  Department.  With  the  bipartisan 
support  wliich  this  program  has  on  tx>th 
sides  of  the  aisle,  we  must  tailor  a  pro- 
gram that  uses  Federal  resources  effec- 
tively to  combat  violent  juvMiile  crime. 

Sixth,  no  crime  control  program  can 
succeed  unless  it  provides  resources  tat 
the  prisons  and  other  facilities  In  which 
criminals  serve  their  terms.  As  John  Col- 
lins, the  former  mayor  of  Boston,  said  In 
his  MIT  study,  a  key  element  of  any  effec- 
t've  crime  program  is  the  need  for  in- 
creased resources  to  meet  the  number 
of  new  prisoners  as  the  program  begins 
to  work.  We  must  Pnd  srenutnely  effec- 
tive methods  of  rehabilitaticm,  and  we 
must  end  the  overcrowded  and  decrepit 
conditions  that  plague  our  prisons  and 
turn  them  into  vicious  schools  for  crime. 
The  Judlc'arv  Committee  has  begun 
hearings  on  the  best  role  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  assisting  State  and  local 
governments  In  deallne  with  the  prob- 
lems of  prison  overcrowding.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  outcome  of  these  hearings. 
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Seventh,  we  must  help  oltlaens  victim- 
ised by  crime.  Just  this  month,  cities 
across  America  commemorated  "Na- 
tional Victims  of  Crime  Week."  Citizens 
called  on  aU  levels  of  Government  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  those  who  have 
suffered  from  crime.  No  amount  of  finan- 
cial aid  can  fully  compensate  for  the 
shattered  lives  and  physical  injuries  of 
victims  of  crime  in  our  society.  But  a 
reasonable  compensation  program  can 
help  in  meeting  the  financial  burden  of 
such  tragedies,  and  can  provide  other  as- 
sistance for  counseling  for  victims.  It  is 
time  for  Congress,  acting  In  partnership 
with  State  and  local  government,  to  end 
the  neglect  and  to  recognize  that  any 
crime  program  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
rights  and  needs  of  victims. 

Mr.  President,  we  to  Congress  have 
a  clear  responsibility  to  safetniard  citi- 
zens from  violent  crime,  and  to  do  so 
without  sacrificing  civil  liberties.  We 
must  act  now.* 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  be- 
ing no  other  person  in  the  Chamber  who 
desires  to  speak  on  this  matter.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  be- 
ing no  one  else  in  the  Chamber  at  this 
time  who  desires  to  speak,  and  since 
Senators  will  be  aUowed  to  enter  their 
statements  into  the  Record  on  this  issue. 
I  yield  back  any  remaining  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routtoe 
morning  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPT  FV^TTTAL   APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RESCISSION  ACT,   1981 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3512. 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  8813)  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  ^>proprlatlons  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1081, 
rescinding  cerUln  budget  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsta  is  recognized. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  quite 
possibly  the  most  complex  single  appro- 
priations bill  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  in- 
cludes supplemental  appropriations, 
rescissions,  deferrals,  and  transfers.  It 
represents  a  significant  step  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  dramatic  about  face 
in  Federal  spending  policy. 

The  bill  as  reported  includes  rescis- 
sions of  $15.3  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  supplemental  appropriations  of  $21 
billion.  Thus  the  net  budget  authority 
provided  by  the  bill  is  a  relatively  modest 
$5.7  billion.  This  low-net  budget  author- 
ity figure  represents  our  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  President's  mandate  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  by  rescinding  existing 
authority  in  amounts  as  large  as  $5.26 
billion  for  subsidized  housing  and  as 
small  as  $500,000  for  running  the  low- 
tocome  energy   program. 

I  think  we  can  get  a  better  perspective 
on  the  relatively  modest  $5.7  billion  in 
net  budget  authority  we  are  recommend- 
ing in  this  bill  as  well  as  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  rescissions  we  are  propos- 
tog  by  reflecting  that  the  bill  as  reported 
provides  $6  blUion  Just  for  mandatory 
FMeral  pay  costs,  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  October  pay  raise. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  committee  has  tended  to 
follow  the  course  of  least  resistance  by 
rescinding  funds  that  would  in  many 
cases  not  be  spent  until  next  year  at  the 
earliest  while  provid  ng  supplemental  ap- 
propriations that  will  be  spent  now.  It  is 
human  nature  to  postpone  the  unpleas- 
ant. Consequently,  it  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  the  committee  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  finding  rescissions  that  would 
reduce  outlays  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 
After  all,  we  have  only  a  few  months 
remaining  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  As 
a  result  of  placing  this  emphasis  on  re- 
scissions which  would  have  their  greatest 
impact  in  years  to  come,  such  as  sub- 
sidized housing  and  waste  treatment 
construction  cutbacks,  total  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  bill  are  more  than  twice 
the  bill's  $5.7  billion  in  net  budget  au- 
thority—$12.8  billion  in  outlays,  to  be 
exact.  This  places  us  within  $66  million 
of  the  outlay  ceiling  contained  in  the 
third  budget  resolution  for  the  current 
year  and  means  we  have  virtually  no 
room  for  floor  amendments  that  would 
add  further  funding  to  the  bill. 

In  fact,  had  the  conferees  on  the  third 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  not 
rejected  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice's outlay  estimates  in  favor  of  outlay 
figures  halfway  between  the  administra- 
tion's estimates  and  CBO's  estimates,  the 
bill  before  us  today  would  have  exceeded 
the  outlay  celling  contained  In  the  third 
budget  resolution  by  at  least  $600  million. 
Furthermore,  we  are  undoubtedly  go- 
tog  to  be  faced  with  additional  supple- 
mental requests  that  would  break 
through  the  third  budget  resolution  out- 
lay ceiling.  Before  the  ink  was  dry  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  report 


on  the  bill  before  us  today.  Congress  was 
presented  with  a  $250  million  supple- 
mental request  for  veterans'  GI  Wll  en- 
titlements. We  are  told  that  food  stamp 
and  child  nutrition  supplementals  total- 
tog  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  may 
be  to  the  works. 

The  potot  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this: 
Although  the  supplemental  rescissions 
bill  we  are  now  considering  Is  technically 
to  compliance  with  the  outlay  ceiling 
contained  to  the  third  budget  resolution, 
I  will  be  surprised  if  the  celltog  is  not 
breached  within  the  next  30  days.  There- 
fore it  is  tocumbent  on  us  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  tocrease  the  funding  con- 
tatoed  in  H.R.  3512  and  to  support  ef- 
forts to  cut  that  funding  whenever 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  take  this  (wptntunity  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Apprt^ria- 
tlons  Committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattieu))  for  the 
fine  touch  he  displayed  to  pUoting  this 
legislation  through  the  shoals  and  nar- 
rows of  full  committee  markup.  This  Is. 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  uniquely  can- 
plex  bill.  We  have  changed  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  House  to  more  than  400 
places.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
accomplished  a  remarkable  feat  when 
he  whisked  the  legislaUon  through  full 
committee  to  just  1  day. 

It  was  a  long  day.  It  started  early  and 
ended  late.  But  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon did,  I  think,  a  masterful  job.  I  have 
been  on  that  committee  now  for  about 
20  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  com- 
mittee chairman  handle  tills  as  well  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
handled  it.  ^^^  ^, 

And  I  will  be  woricing  closely  with  him 
not  only  to  hold  the  totals  to  the  bill 
down  but  also  to  seek  its  early  passage 
through  this  body  and  a  House-Senate 
cOTiference  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
tered the  opening  statement  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
last  night,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
state those  comments  at  this  time  except 
to  take  this  occasion  to  agato  ttiank  my 
good  friend  and  coUeague  from  Wiscon- 
sto  the  ranlting  mtoority  member  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Pkoxmihe,  and  his 
very  able  staff  people  who  have  assisted 
so  well  to  bringing  this  bill  to  the  fioor 
to  record  time,  and  as  the  Senator  has 
indicated  this  is  todeed  a  imlque  bill. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  had 
a  bill  quite  of  this  complexity  before  out 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
under  the  time  gun  that  we  have  been 
operating  under  of  not  only  legislative 
mandates  but  the  dates  we  have  to  ac- 
commodate to  waiting  for  the  House  of 
Representotives  to  act  first.  So  It  has 
been  a  very  wonderful  experience  of 
cooperation  between  the  majority  and 
the  mtomity. 

Also,  agato  I  have  to  comment  on  the 
outstandtog  leadership  given  by  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  who  have  hdd 
hearings  hour  upon  hour,  have  gone 
through  markup  sessions  hour  upon 
hour,  as  prellmtoary  to  the  full  commit- 
tee markup  before  bringing  the  bill  here 
to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  KABTKN.  Mr.  Proddent.  I  would 
lik*  to  point  out  several  thlngi  with  re- 
spect to  chaster  V  of  this  ledalatlon 
which  covers  Items  taider  the  Foreign 
Operatkms  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. There  are  a  number  of  Issues  which 
were  and  remain,  controversial  which 
should  be  d1ftr"«««^.  and  a  couple  of 
th<ng«  which  should  have  some  legisla- 
tive history  so  there  Is  a  clear  under- 
standing behind  the  decisions  made  by 
our  oonunlttee. 

nmuMTmrAL  MVSLonmrr  MaociATioif 

The  committee  has  agreed  to  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $408  mllUoo  for  the  first  In- 
stallment to  the  sixth  replenishment  of 
IDA.  $132  million  below  the  administra- 
tion's request.  It  Is  Important  to  empha- 
slM  several  points  with  respect  to  that 
recommendation.  First,  the  recommen- 
dation is  not  meant  to  force  a  renegotia- 
tion of  the  sixth  replenishment  of  IDA: 
second,  there  Is  nothing  In  this  recom- 
mendation that  should  be  read  as  Ap- 
propriation Committee  Intention  not  to 
approve  at  some  time  in  the  future 
amounts  suggested  by  the  sixth  replen- 
ishment Third,  it  is  meant  to  signal  the 
administration  and  those  interested  in 
the  mtemational  Developmoit  Associa- 
tion that  we  feel  a  large  increase  In 
funding  for  this  institution  at  this  time 
is  neither  wise  nor  possible,  especially 
given  the  requirement  to  cut  Important 
domestic  programs. 

Fourth,  It  is  meant  as  a  signal  that 
we  win  not  look  favorably  up<m  large 
replenishment  increases  In  ODA  or  other 
multilateral  development  banks  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  should  Congress  ratify 
the  committee's  recommendation,  and 
I  earnestly  hope  it  will.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  this  win  not  prevent  full 
funding  for  IDA  VI  from  eventually 
being  obtained. 

OmUf  AnOKAL  FIKAItCX  COBPOKATIOI* 

The  bill  rescinds  $33,477,900  from  this 
institutiOD.  Both  appropriation  commit- 
tees originally  thought  this  amount  was 
available  imder  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Bubeequent  examination  has 
determined  that  the  language  of  the 
continuing  resolution  does  not  make  this 
available.  However,  this  amount  is  scored 
against  us.  Therefore,  the  committee  was 
left  with  two  options:  First,  affect  a  re- 
scission as  is  recommended;  or  second, 
persuade  the  Congressi<mal  Budget  Of- 
fice that  the  sewing  is  incorrect.  The 
problem  with  the  latter  course  is  that 
the  scoring  would  not  be  changed  until 
July.  Tbus,  the  committee  felt  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  use  rescission  lan- 
guage. 

DmxATiotrAi.  NABconcs  coimoi. 

The  committee  was  able  to  recommend 
an  additional  rescission  of  $10,185,000 
over  the  adm*nlstration  reouest  because 
this  legislation  also  extends  the  contin- 
uing resoiatlon  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  an  action  not  assumed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's rescission  request  of  $3.1 
minion.  Originally,  the  administration 
had  intended  to  request  this  additional 
resdsilon  after  the  extension  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolutloD.  The  committee  sees 


no  need  for  waiting,  and.  therefore,  re- 
scinds that  amount  now. 

KIOkATIOM  AMD  KXTUOXB  ASSISTAMCI 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  House 
by  rescinding  $17.5  million  from  the  In- 
dochina refugee  program.  This  action, 
which  is  more  than  requested,  is  con- 
sistent with  program  needs.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  agree  with  the  requested 
rescission  of  %\2A  million  in  the  resettle- 
ment program  for  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  going  to 
Israel.  The  committee  believes  that  refu- 
gee programs  for  Soviet  said  Eastern 
Eun^iean  refugees,  Indochina  refugees, 
African  refugees  and  Afghani  refugees 
deserve  strong  support  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

EXPOKT-nCPOBT  BANK 

Mr.  President,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  recommending  a  rescission 
of  $502  million  In  direct  loan  authority 
which  is  $250  million  less  than  the  re- 
scission request.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  Isu-ge  reduction  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  not  feasible  at  this 
time,  and,  therefore,  went  along  with  a 
proposition  made  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mitee  puting  back  one-third  of  this  au- 
thority. In  an  effort  to  ameliorate  this 
reduction,  the  committee  has  agreed  with 
the  House  and  provided  $50  million 
more  in  guaranteed  locms. 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  jdeld  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  who  chaired  probably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  the  subcommittees, 
that  dealing  with  the  nondefense  Items 
relating  to  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  probably  had  more  hours  of  hear- 
ings and  more  witnesses  than  any  other 
subcommittee  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  who  had  the  very  diffi- 
cult role  of  reducing  the  budget  author- 
ity by  $2.5  Ulllon  on  that  one  subcom- 
mittee. Of  the  total  $15.3  billion  that  our 
Appropriations  Committee  rescinded  in 
budget  authority  this  1  subconunlttee 
of  the  13  rescinded  some  $2.5  billion. 

So  it  was  a  monumental  task  and  un- 
der the  masterful  leadership  of  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  who  has  been  one 
of  my  very  strong  right  arms,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  for  his  service  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  this  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico.   

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  blush 
and  am  himibled  by  the  chairman's 
statements.  I  think  all  the  subcommittee 
chairmen  as  weU  as  the  full  committee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
have  d(Kie  Just  an  amaring  Job  with  this 
truly  historic  bill  that  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

I  have  not  only  appreciate  the  (H>- 
porttmity  to  work  with  the  chairman 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  is  also  by  the  way  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  lAbor,  Health.  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  but  I  appreciated 
very  much  the  opportimlty  to  work  on 
what  is  the  most  essential  task  before 
Congress  today  and  that  Is  reducing  the 


rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending,  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  an  amDroprlate 
reduction  in  Federal  taxation,  ana  hope- 
fully  with  a  revitaUiatian  of  the  econ- 
omy we  can  be  more  selective  and  in 
some  areas  more  generous  in  future 
years  with  the  Idnds  of  activities  the 
Federal  Oovemment  clearly  does  have 
an  essential  role  in  performing. 

Mr.  Preeldait,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
to  the  Senate  a  brief  overview  of  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies  chap- 
ter of  the  fiscal  1981  supplemental  and 
rescission  bill. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  the  job 
before  our  Labor-HHS  Subcommittee 
was  to  reduce  the  budget  substantially 
to  help  deal  with  the  economic  problems 
facing  our  country.  Tbii  was  no  easy 
task  since  virtually  aU  of  our  programs 
address  various  human  needs.  I  Iselieve, 
however,  we  have  done  this  difficult  Job 
and  done  it  well. 

In  total  we  recommend  $2,598,957,000 
in  budget  inductions.  lUs  number  is 
composed  of  $2,205,825,000  in  rescissions 
and  $393,132,000  in  rieductions  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  requests 
presented  to  our  subcommittee. 

Frankly,  we  have  exceeded  our  own 
expectations.  Our  initial  goal  was  to  try 
to  achieve  $2.5  billion  in  total  savings, 
but  that  total  has  sweUed  to  almost  $2.8 
blUion. 

This  Is  a  90-percent  response  to  the 
almost  $2.9  billion  in  budget  reducti(m 
requests  that  came  to  our  subcommittee 
from  the  President. 

Also,  our  savings  reconunendations 
exceed  those  of  the  House  aUowances  tav 
$831.7  million  in  rescissions  and  $221 
million  in  reduced  supplemental.  We 
also  exceed  the  House  by  $25  million  in 
deferrals — $776  million  compared  to  $751 
million. 

There  are  other  important  numbers 
to  mention.  For  Labw-HHS-Education. 
we  provide  $549  million  in  the  aU- 
important  category  of  outlay  savings 
coTicou-si  to  the  President's  request  of 
$492  m'Uion,  a  difference  of  $57  million. 
The  $549  million  Is  about  37  percent  of 
the  outlay  savings  required  of  our  sub- 
committee by  the  reconciliation  resolu- 
tion. 

For  pav  and  program  supplemental, 
our  chapter  of  the  bill  produces  $245 
million  in  outlay  savings  achieved  by  re- 
ducing the  administration's  proposed 
requests. 

We  are  not  haopy  about  having  to  cut 
programs  that  help  the  least  advantaged 
in  our  society.  But  we  also  recognize  that 
inflation  is  eating  away  at  our  economy 
and  is  hitting  hardest  at  the  poor  and 
tho3e  on  fixed  tocomes.  Inflaitlon  is  the 
crudest  budget  cutter  there  is  and  must 
be  brought  under  control.  The  first  step 
In  that  process  is  to  reduce  Oovemment 
spending. 

Because  the  programs  under  our  Juris- 
diction are  so  sensitive  to  human  needs, 
we  could  not  agree  in  full  with  the  budget 
savings  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  included  many  across-the- 
board  cuts.  As  we  reviewed  all  of  the 
amounts  provided  for  our  programs  by 
the  1981  continuing  resolution,  we  tried 
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to  spread  the  burden  of  the  budget  re- 
ductions to  as  many  programs  as  pos^- 
ble  to  avoid  laying  that  burden  on  only 
a  few.  In  short,  we  sought  to  achieve  a 
balanced  approach. 

Tot  example,  we  recognize  that  our 
programs  make  a  vital  contributton  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people— and 
that  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  is  the 
biomedical  research  conducted  by  the 
NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health.  Our  deci- 
sion, therefore,  was  to  limit  the  budget 
reductions  in  NIH  to  only  44  percent  of 
the  requested  amount  in  order  to  pre- 
serve new  and  competing  research  grant* 
and  to  protect  research  training  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  In  this  same 
context,  we  propose  reduced  rescissions, 
or  no  rescissions  at  all,  in  funds  for  ma- 
ternal and  chUd  health  training,  control 
of  environmental  hazards,  occupational 
safety  and  health  training,  mental  health 
training,  pubUc  health  and  primary  care 
programs,  and  niuwe  training,  to  cite  sev- 
eral examples. 

In  educaUon,  we  recognize,  again,  that 
our  programs  play  a  vital  role  in  assisting 
the  disadvantaged,  including  the  handi- 
capped. At  this  stage  in  the  fiscal  year 
we  felt  many  programs  could  not  sustain 
the  general  25  percent  decrease  proposed 
by  the  administration.  We  have,  there- 
fore, reduced  the  rescissions  that  were 
requested  for  a  number  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  in- 
cluding bilingual  education,  as  well  as 
education  for  the  handicapped,  library 
resources  and  vocational  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  accepted  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts— or  made 
bigger  cuts — in  programs  which  are  of 
lower  priority,  which  are  wasteful  or  out- 
dated, which  no  longer  do  the  Job  they 
were  intended  to  do,  or  for  which  other 
sources  of  funding  are  available. 

At  the  top  of  our  list  we  put  certain 
CETA  programs,  primarily  public  service 
Jobs,  for  which  we  made  both  substantial 
rescissions  and  deferrals  of  funds.  We 
also  began  the  phasedown  of  the  anti- 
quated PubUc  Health  Services  Hospital 
and  Clinic  system  by  making  a  reduction 
of  $36.2  million  in  that  program  and 
putting  a  limitation  of  $126,242,000  on 
program  operations.  We  accepted  the 
President's  proposed  cut  for  drug  abuse 
and  alcohol  State  formula  grants  where 
we  discovered  these  programs  stUl  have 
about  $71  million  in  unexpended  fimds 
for  fiscal  1980.  Capitation  grants  for 
medical  and  dental  schools  finally  will 
be  terminated.  We  also  made  a  $35  mil- 
lion reduction  for  health  maintenance 
organizations  since  some  ^b  percent  of 
HMO's  are  now  self-supportdng. 

In  education,  we  agree  with  the  House 
in  making  a  $33  million  cut  in  impact  aid. 
We  terminate  the  $107.8  million  emer- 
gency school  aid  State  grants  program. 
We  have  learned  that  many  school  dis- 
tricts use  these  grants  for  general  edu- 
cational assistance  or  compensatory  edu- 
cation rather  than  for  their  original  pur- 
ix>se— desegregation  assistance.  We  also 
have  tried  to  mike  larger  cuts  in  pro- 
grams which  fund  information  and  refer- 
ral, and  research  and  evaluation  projects, 
in  order  to  protect  programs  which  pro- 
vide direct  support  to  cliildren. 


The  committee  reduced  the  1981  sup- 
plemental request  for  Pell  grants  by  $2  ;0 
million.  Our  bill  requires  that  each  grant 
be  decreased  by  $100.  In  this  time  of  fiscal 
stringency,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  too 
much  to  ask  students  to  pick  up  the  $100 
per  year  added  cost  themselves.  For  the 
g\iaranteed  student  loan  program,  we 
make  a  $36.5  million  reducUon  by  elim- 
inating administrative  allowances  to  par- 
ticipating educational  institutions.  We 
did  not,  however,  accept  the  proposed 
rescission  of  $103.2  million  for  GSL  loans 
since  new  authorizing  legislation  is 
needed  to  reduce  the  size  of  this  entitle- 
ment program. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  reduc- 
tions in  costs  for  consultants,  travel, 
equipment,  and  other  overhead  items. 
All  in  all,  I  believe  we  have  done  a 
measured  and  compassionate  Job  in  re- 
ducing labor,  HHS,  and  education  pro- 
grams in  line  with  the  need  to  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  and  combat  inflation,  while 
maintaining  sufficient  levels  for  priority 
programs.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  our  recommendations  and  will  adopt 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  only,  in 
summary,  that  even  tiiough  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  indicated  we  cut 
$2.5  bilUon.  a  little  more  out  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1981,  plus  s<Mne 
reductions  In  the  supplementals  that 
were  asked  for,  we  have,  I  think,  taken 
into  account  the  essential  priorities  of 
^deral  involvement  in  the  activities  of 
labor,  health,  and  human  services  and 
education  throughout  the  society. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  in 
contrast  to  the  discrimination  which  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  can 
make  on  sorting  through  priorities,  the 
monster  that  we  are  fighting  which  is 
inflation  has  no  such  discriminatory 
ci^Mibility.  Infiatlon  does  not  distin- 
guish between  those  who  benefit  from 
Federal  programs  legitimately  and  those 
who  abuse  those  programs.  It  does  not 
discriminate  Ijetween  those  who  work 
and  those  who  want  to  work  and  those 
who  do  not  want  to  worlc 

And  it  is  up  to  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly up  to  the  ApprcKniaUcms  Com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittees  to  make 
those  kinds  of  discrimlnatims  in  a  very 
difficult  econcHnic  time  like  we  are  facing 
today. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  there  is  a  con- 
vulsion going  oa,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
in  the  way  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  do  business  in  the  future  and 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  Is  an  extraordinary  convulsiwi. 
one  which  has  very  positive  overtones, 
and  I  think  we  should  remember  that 
the  last  time  such  a  convulsion  occurred 
within  the  Government's  relationship  to 
State,  local,  and  private  sectors  foUowed 
a  major  convulsim  within  the  society  as 
a  whole. 

Here  we  are  at  least  now  trying  to  per- 
ceive and  prevent  such  a  societal  con- 
vulsion by  dotog  things  that  have  to  be 
d<me  with  respect  to  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  structure  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
other  sectors  of  our  society. 


It  is  an  extremely  noble  effort.  It  if 
one  that  I  believe  will  be  successf  uL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  get  my  state- 
ment In  ths  Record  (m  that  subcommit- 
tee? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranlclng  minority  member  of  the  Labor- 
HHS-Education  6ufocommlttee,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  subcommittee's 
portion  of  the  bUl.  I  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  a  remu-kable  Job  in 
dealing  with  a  most  difficult  situation, 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  Chairman 
ScHMiTT  for  his  leadership.  No  one,  of 
course,  wiU  be  entirely  hama  with  the 
final  residts.  Nonetheless.  I  believe  the 
distribution  of  the  cuts  recommended  by 
the  sulMwmmittee  and  m>proved  by  the 
full  committee  represent  a  slgniflfaint 
improvement  over  the  recommendations 
of  the  administration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  net  re- 
duction in  budget  authority  recommend- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  is  still  falrty 
close  to  the  totals  soue^t  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Under  chapter  VHI  of  title 
I,  the  bill  recommends  a  net  decrease  in 
budget  authority  of  $1,762  billion  com- 
pared to  a  net  decrease  of  $2,190  billiao 
requested  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
This  puts  Uie  Senate  biU  $428  millian 
over  the  administration,  but  $839  millian 
under  the  House.  In  addition,  the  bOl 
provides  for  a  cut  of  $100  million  in 
pay-raise  supplementals  for  agencies 
under  the  subomnmittee's  JurisdlctlaD — 
$49  million  from  Federal  funds  and  $51 
million  from  various  trust  fund  trans- 
fers. 

When  the  cuts  in  the  pay-raise  sup- 
plementals are  considered,  the  subcom- 
mittee's portion  of  the  biU  is  $328  mfl- 
lion  over  the  administration's  request. 
These  totals  are  within  the  guidelines 
mandated  by  the  Senate  in  the  1981 
reconciliation  instructi<m  and  the  re- 
vised 1981  budget  resolution. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  total  padc- 
age  closer  to  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations.  However,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cut  programs  midway  in  the 
year,  especially  when  they  affect  mil- 
lions of  people  as  Is  the  case  with  the 
programs  of  the  Labor-HHS-Educatlon 
Subcommittee.  Moreover.  I  bdieve  the 
subconunittee  has  done  a  much  b^er 
job  In  distributing  the  cuts  more  equi- 
tably, compared  to  the  admlnistraUon's 
proposals. 

■The  most  difficult  problem  faced  hr 
the  subcommittee  was  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  to  cut  most  of 
the  grant  programs  of  the  Department 
of  EducaUon  by  25  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  While  one  may  legittmattiy 
question  whether  these  programs  mo 
effective,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve  a  cut  of  this  maenitude  in  toe 
middle  of  a  fiscal  year.  Tht  Senate  bffl 
would  cut  these  programs  bv  an  average 
of  onlv  14  percent.  Moreover,  the  m«* 
essential  iMt>grams  undM-  education  for 
the  handicapped  are  cut  by  less  than  10 
percent.  The  bill  also  restores  funds  for 
research  training  financed  by  the  Na- 
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tVyw?  nutltutca  of  Health  and  for  nune 
and  other  manpower  training  itrogranu. 

m  order  to  oftaet  these  tncreaseB,  the 
aubcommlttee  cut  deeper  than  the  Rea- 
gan administration  in  other  areas.  For 
emnple.  the  requested  supplemental 
approprlatloo  undCT  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram was  reduced  by  $270  million, 
thereby  catM^"g  each  grant  to  be  reduced 
by  $100.  While  reductions  are  always 
painful.  I  do  not  beUeve  a  reduction  of 
$100  per  student  win  have  an  appreciable 
effect  on  the  ability  o(  low-income  stu- 
dents to  oonttDue  their  higher  education. 

The  subcommittee  also  cut  into  bu- 
reaucratle  orerhead  by  slashing  in  half 
estimated  fourth-quarter  obligations  for 
travd.  consultants,  furniture,  equip- 
ment, and  the  like.  Finally,  the  subcom- 
mittee cxA  back  on  programs  of  limited 
effectiveness  Including  general  grants  to 
school  districts  under  the  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  pngnm.  There  is 
evidence  that  those  funds  are  not  spent 
the  way  Congress  intended. 

While  I  support  the  overall  thrust  of 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations,  I 
do  have  smne  reservations  about  some  of 
the  details.  At  a  time  when  we  sure  cut- 
ting aid  to  the  elderly,  to  the  handi- 
ewped.  to  the  disabled,  to  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  to  the  poor,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  CtRporation  fw 
PubUc  Broadcasting  should  escape  with- 
out a  cut.  The  administration  recom- 
mended a  rescission  of  $43  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  $52  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  House  approved  a  rescis- 
sion of  $80  milllan  in  1983.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  is  recom- 
mending no  rescission.  I  support  public 
broadcasting.  It  plays  a  unique  and  vital 
role  in  our  broadcasting  system.  But  in 
a  year  of  extreme  budget  stringency,  no 
agency  should  be  immune  from  cuts. 

m  addition.  I  beUeve  the  tiUe  I  educa- 
tion program  needs  to  be  examined  more 
carefuUy  by  the  subcommittee.  Despite 
the  hnitons  of  dollars  we  have  spent  on 
the  title  I  program  over  the  years.  It  has 
had  pracUcaUy  no  effect  In  Improving 
the  skins  of  disadvantaged  pupils  be- 
yond the  Improvements  that  occurred 
anyway  in  schools  that  did  not  receive 
title  I  aid.  We  could  save  an  additional 
$415  million  if  the  Senate  were  to  ap- 
prove the  full  Reagan  rescission  for  title 
L  This  would  more  than  make  up  for  the 
subcommittee's  increases  over  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  funding  level. 

I  also  believe  the  subcmnmlttee  Is 
going  to  have  to  take  a  harder  look  at 
the  programs  under  the  National  Insti- 
tntes  of  Health.  The  appropriations  for 
NIH  have  exploded  over  the  years,  and 
while  few  would  deny  the  benefits  flow- 
ing from  biomedical  research,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  cannot  finance  every- 
thing in  this  area.  In  particular,  I  think 
we  need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral rtde  In  financing  research  training. 
The  DIreetor  of  NIH  has  acknowledged 
tha«  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  our  re- 
search training  programs  have  actually 
Increased  the  number  of  people  choosing 
biomedical  research  careers. 

nnally.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the 
subcommittee  needs  to  take  a  more  active 
role  In  halting  the  escalating  costs  under 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 


especially  If  the  administration's  cost 
containment  measures  are  not  acted 
upon  by  the  authorizing  committees.  The 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  pro- 
vides costly  subsidies  to  all  college  stu- 
dents who  apply  regardless  of  their  fi- 
nancial need.  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
subcommittee  did  not  include  the  ad- 
m'nlstration's  cost-saving  recommenda- 
tions in  the  appropriations  bill,  although 
I  can  imderstand  the  feeling  that  we 
should  give  the  authorising  committees 
a  fair  opportunity  to  consider  them.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  a  legitimate  right  to 
get  a  better  handle  on  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  in  order  to  curb 
future  cost  Increases.  If  the  authorizing 
committees  fail  to  act,  I  believe  the  Ap- 
pr(H9riations  Committee  not  only  has  the 
right,  but  the  duty  to  bring  a  measure  of 
fiscal  sanity  to  this  open-ended  program. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  reservations 
aside.  I  want  to  again  compliment  the 
Labor-HHB-Education  Subcommittee 
and  its  chairman  for  an  excellent  Job 
under  very  trjrlng  clrcimistances.  Givan 
the  fiscal  constraints  imposed  upon  us, 
I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  performed 
well  in  balancing  the  claims  of  those  who 
are  most  in  need  against  the  equally 
compelling  need  to  arrest  the  growtii  in 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  this  year  had 
another  interesting  phencmienon  besides 
the  task  that  was  assigned  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  that  is  that  we  had 
the  phenomenon  that  a  number  of  our 
new  members,  some  7  out  of  the  number 
of  29  in  the  total  committee,  are  fresh- 
man members,  which  Ls  I  think  probaUy 
a  historic  first,  but  in  addition  to  that 
large  percentage  of  the  full  committee 
being  freshman  members,  that  is.  who 
have  not  served  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  past  or  in  the  Senate, 
we  had  Senator  Andrews  from  North 
Dakota  who  had  served  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  therefore 
brought  that  kind  of  experience  with 
him  across  the  way.  as  well  as  colleagues 
Senator  Abohor  from  South  Dakota  and 
Senator  Kastkn  from  Wisconsin  who  had 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  in  addition  to  these  new  memtiers 
of  the  committee  who  had  l)een  elected 
to  the  Senate  for  the  first  t'me  and  who 
were  assigned  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Mattingly  of 
Georgia.  Senator  D'Amato  of  New  York, 
Senator  Ruomah  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Senator  Spectkr  of  Pennsylvan'a. 

So  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how 
quickly  and  how  effectively  these  new 
Members  assumed  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances. 

I  am  going  to  yield  in  lust  a  few  min- 
utes to  one  of  the  new  Members,  one  of 
our  freshmen  Members,  of  the  Senate 
who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
with  his  perception  and  his  analytical 
mind,  his  great  sense  of  humor  and 
many  other  attributes  to  keep  this  a  civil 
body,  and  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  RtroiiAif ) , 
for  some  opening  remarks.  But  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  that  a  quorum  call  be  put  in 
at  this  time  in  order  to  alert  the  leader- 


ship and  other  Members  of  the  majority 
that  one  of  our  distinguished  freshmen 
Senators  Is  about  to  offer  a  maiden 
speech  on  the  fioor,  serving  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  aa  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
and  other  subcommittees  of  that  major 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  marvelous  and 
outstanding  contribution  made  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  we  .have  sought  to  restructure  our- 
selves and  to  apply  a  new  sense  of  dis- 
cipline, and  Senator  Rudman  certainly 
has  been  one  of  thoee  outstanding  con- 
tributors to  this  effort. 

So.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  the  Chair,  as  a  courtesy,  to  of- 
fer the  floor  and  to  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  say  this  certainly  with  any 
criticism  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  take 
lunbrage,  but  I  hope  the  Chair  will  not 
feel  instructed  to  recognize  any  particu- 
lar Senator  once  a  quorum  call  is  called 
off.  I  tldnk  this  should  be  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  seek  recognition  of  the 
Chair,  and  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  support  me  in  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  support  the  minor- 
ity leader.  I  indicated  it  as  a  courtesy 
rather  than  as  an  instruction. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  In  requesting  the 
Chair  to  recognize  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  it  was  in  order  to  avoid  any 
technical  kind  of  violation  of  the  rules 
and  rights  of  any  other  Members  of  this 
body.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  It  would,  of  course,  take 
unfuiimous  consent  for  such  an  alloca- 
tion.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  ouorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  his  kind  remarks.  Let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  working  tmder  his  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
challenge  tempered  by  grave  concern 
that  I  rise  to  address  mv  colleagues  as 
we  consider  the  flscal  year  1981  Defense 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  No 
task  is  more  compelling,  nor  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  more  nrofound.  than 
that  of  restoring  our  military  posture  to 
a  level  commensurate  with  our  global  re- 
sronsibiltties.  and  the  threats  we  face. 
The  international  backdrop  against 
which  future  strategic  (H>tions  must  be 
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goeesed  grows  ever  more  ominous,  and 
the  thne  for  correcting  preeent  drflclen- 
cies  ever  more  Umlted.  History  will  not 
soon  forgive  a  timid  rtavotue  to  ma 
summons  to  action,  and  niay  Indeed  Im- 
pose costs  on  our  security  Interests  which 
are  by  any  measure  int^er^le. 

The  steady  growth  of  Soviet  military 
DOwer.  and  the  wilUngness  to  employ 
that  power  to  pursuit  of  poUtical  objec- 
tives, represent*  the  most  serloiM  threat 
to  global  peace  and  stability  since  tne 
1930's.  Moreover,  the  capacity  ^J^"\ 
power  to  tofluence  local  and  regional 
change  in  a  manner  Inimical  to  our  aecu- 
rity  requhrements,  is  rapidly  J>«»»?faf  » 
dominant  feature  of  totematlonal  pon- 
tics Only  a  willful  and  sustahied  effwt 
to  arrest  this  dangerous  trend  can  wen 
our  relegation  to  the  status  of  »  »f<«a- 
rate  power  Incapable  of  guaranteeing  Its 
most  vital  interests.  

To  recogniae  these  perils  and  repeat- 
edly commit  ourselves  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  viable  mllltarv  balance  is  to- 
sufficient.  Strong  rhetoric  wlthinit  the 
means  to  teke  decisive  action  Is  only 
hoUow  posturini?,  and  win  surely  be  so 
perceived  by   friend,   foe  and  neutral 

alike.  _, 

As  an  talUal  step  toward  bolstering  our 

mUitary  capabilities  and  enhancing 
overaU  force  readiness,  the  H«M*"!^ 
ministration  has  submitted  the  largest 
peacetime  Defense  budget  to  U.S.  his- 
tory. Furthermore,  projected  military 
spendtag  over  the  next  5  years  wUl  ^P" 
proximat©  one-third  of  total  Federal 
outlays.  Given  the  chanenges  before  us 
and  the  traumatic  hnpact  of  rvsent 
world  events,  it  Is  not  surprlstaR  that, 
even  to  an  era  of  fiscal  retrenchmait, 
there  exists  a  public  consensus  suoport- 
ta«  tacreased  defense  spendto?.  I  b«'«f 
it  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  UUs 
Nation  that  this  consensus  be  mato- 

tatoed.  ,__ 

To  assmne  that  this  consensus  can  be 
sustatoed  todefinttdy  without  changes  to 
our  miUtary  procurement  practices  Is  to 
todulge  in  fantasv.  In  a  dynamic  pout- 
leal  environment  such  as  our  own.  am- 
sensus  Is,  by  its  verv  nature,  fragfle.  The 
public  has  condemned  waste  and  prof- 
ligacy to  the  administration  of  once- 
popular  social  prosxams.  This  should 
alert  us  to  what  win  be  an  even  more 
vehement  outcry  ajfiin^it  the  defenw 
sector  if  we  f  aU  to  develop  a  rational, 
cost-effective  aoprocwjh  to  meettae  our 
national  security  requirements.  Can  we 
Insure  that  this  consensus  is  something 
other  than  a  fleeting  phenomenon? 

Nowhere  is  the  gan  between  prudent 
strategic  planning  and  force  procure- 
ment policy  more  pronounced  than  m 
the  services'  seemtog  fascination  with 
high-technology  wearonry.  Development 
of  a  sophisticated  strategy  to  cope  with  a 
diverse  threat  environment  does  not 
necessarily  require  procurement  of  the 
most  complex — and  therefore  most 
costiy — ^weapons  systems.  In  fact,  such 
programs  may  only  marginally  satisfy — 
and  in  some  cases  actually  undermtoe — 
our  real  security  needs. 

SoDhisticated  strategic  planning  de- 
termines the  most  appropriate  appUca- 
Uon  of  military  technology,  withto  a 
realistic  mix  of  forces;  It  should  never  be 


hdd  captive  to  the  mere  existence  of 
technology.  If  simple  acquisition  of  ever 
more  complex  and  less  reUable  systems, 
substitutes,  for  the  weU-deflned  strategic 
thinking  which  should  guide  theh-  use. 
then  our  most  grievous  mlUtary  setback 
wlU  be  largely  self-inflicted.  After  aU, 
how  viable  Is  a  force  structure  obtatoed 
at  the  expense  of  reduced  operational 
readtoess  and  a  bankrupt  economy? 

I  fear  that,  to  the  absence  of  strong 
congreaslcmal  oversight,  such  wiU  be  the 
fate  awaittog  our  military  forces,  at  a 
time  when  the  margto  for  error,  is  be- 
coming progressively  smaU.  Recent 
experience  virtually  compels  such  over- 
sight. Promised  advances  to  some  tech- 
nologies, coupled  with  attendant  cost 
risks,  are  not  necessarily  compatible 
with  sound  strategy,  nor  withto  the 
realm  of  our  todustrlal  mdbUlzation 
potential.  Is  it  the  product  of  prudoit 
pl^Minttig  to  devote  exorbitant  sums  to 
acquire  fewer  systems,  when  conven- 
tional ammunition  stocks  are  danger- 
ously depleted? 

Unfortunately,  the  prospects  appear 
dim  unless  new  military  allocations  are 
guided  by  coherent  strategic  thinking 
and  prudent  flscal  management.  Strat- 
egy, to  its  most  fimdamental  sense, 
means  asktog  what  roles  the  forces  we 
procure  should  be  expected  to  perform. 
Weapons  acquisitions  must  be  analyzed 
withto  a  strategic  context  which  reflects 
totemational  realities  and  the  most  cost- 
effective  use  of  scarce  resources.  Other- 
wise, the  distribution  of  additional  de- 
fense dollars  risks  rupturing  the  present 
consensus,  perhaps  Irreparably. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  ktod 
of  strategic  thinking  which  should  to- 
form  a  national  debate  on  military  pol- 
icy has  been  notably  lacktog  at  aU  levels 
of   the   Pederal    Government.   Instead, 
management  has  become  an  end  to  it- 
self. The  results  hardlv  Justify  the  belief 
that   tocremental   ad'ustments — or   re- 
quests for  additional  appproprlations  to 
cover  rlstog  xmlt  costs — can  save  lU-con- 
celved    or    poorly-managed    programs. 
Testimony  before  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Suljcommittee  has  consistently 
revealed  that  these  truths  are  not  given 
sufficient  priority  by  those  charged  with 
formulating  our  national  defense  policy. 
It  makes  IltUe  sense,  for  example,  to 
procure  expensive  new  systems  and  then 
underfund  the  operations  and  matote- 
nance  accounts  from  which  they  derive 
their  support.  Shortsighted  tovestment 
and  acquisition  planning  of  this  type  is 
aggravated  by  chronic  imderestimates 
(tf   Inflation,   tocessant   sjrstem   design 
changes,  and  contractor  toeptitude. 

Tlie  toevltaWe  cost-overruns,  produc- 
tion backlogs,  and  deployment  delays  are 
further  magnified  by  shcxtages  of  critical 
spare  parts,  with  the  result  that  highly 
touted  weap<ms  systems  face  obs(descence 
almost  upon  Initial  deployment.  More- 
over, it  is  sheer  folly  to  pretend  that  such 
systems,  once  deployed,  genutoely  aug- 
ment our  deterrent  strength  when  we 
cannot  retato  m  sufficient  numbers  the 
specialized  technical  perswmel  to  oper- 
ate and  service  then.  The  cumulative 
adverse  effect  on  force  readtoess  is  sim- 
ply unacceptable.  And  yet  we  seem  to- 
capable  of  getting  off  this  dangerous 
treadmlU. 


Beyond  operational  deficiencies  them- 
selves, one  is  left  to  ponder  the  extent  of 
conceptxud  clarity  to  our  force  planning. 
Whatever  the  optlmimi  performance 
characteristics  ot  a  given  system,  esca- 
lating costs  alone  may  dictate  that  its 
procurement  be  kept  to  low  levds. 
Against  an  adversary  potentially  capaUe 
of  overwhdming  such  systems  with 
masses  of  expendable,  low-cost,  predslon- 
gulded  munitions  (POM'S),  a  prudent 
strategy  might  Instead  counsel  opting  for 
greater  numbers  of  less  expensiv©— if 
theoretically  less  capable— systems. 

Moreover,  force  structures  designed  for 
wars  of  attrition  are  suspect  to  an  envi- 
ronment marked  by  technological  tono- 
vation.  In  light  of  the  conttoutog  numeri- 
cal imbalance  we  can  anticipate  to  any 
such  amfllct,  emphasis  must  be  ^aced 
on  those  systems  which  support  a  strat- 
egy of  maneuver. 

In  conclusicm,  Mr.  President,  we  dare 
not  shirk  our  obligation  to  seize  this 
moment  and  restore  coherence  to  our 
force  planntog  and  procurenent.  Not 
only  win  faUure  to  do  so  risk  ^toj* 
the  domestic  consensus  of  which  i  ^^^ 
but  our  capacity  to  protect  US.  foreign 
poUcy  toterests  may  be  degraded  to  a 
level  which  no  tof uslon  of  defense  fund- 
ing can  ever  revive. 

We  stand  at  a  strat^c  crossroads,  and 
time  Is  growing  short.  Our  global  and 
domestic  commltenents  mandate  noUitog 
less  than  immediate  and  thoughtful  ac- 
ti<m  bet  no  one  chaUenge  the  undiluted 
fact  tijat  America's  miUtaiy  torou  are 
inadequate:  let  no  one  chaUenge  tne 
fact  that  the  American  people  widi  vo 
strengthen  our  Nation's  defenses;  let  no 
^VThaUenge  Uie  *«*  tiut  this  S«Mite 
is  devoted  to  Increasing  and  strengthen- 
ing our  ability  to  defend  ourwflves.  But 
flmdly.  Mr.  President,  let  no  one  chal- 
lenge Uiat  ttie  spending  of  doUars  atone, 
the  extraordinary  emphasis  «  J"^ 
technology,  the  faUure  to  reallstica^ 
evaluate  the  threato  that  we  face  and  the 
surrender  of  our  toteUect  to  sUnplWUc 
soluticms  win  not  lead  to  Americas  re- 
^  as  Uie  preeminent  miUtanrf orcein 

the  world  but.  raUier,  to  our  continuing 

^'^^al  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICHl.  The  ma- 
iorltv  leader  is  recognized. 
^  SS.  raUBMOVD.  Wm  the  senator 

Mr.  BAKER.  H  I  may  speak  briefly.  I 
shaU  be  glad  to  yield.  ^..m„ 

Mr.  President.  I  Uiank  ttie  dli^- 
guished  President  pro  tempore  tarver- 
mltting  me  to  remark  on  the  apee™  J™" 
presented  on  ttie  Senator  floor,  l^^ 
to  keep  a  commlfanent  with  the  dtetta- 
guished  mtownty  leader  at  anotho- irtace, 
so  I  express  my  apprectation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  sen- 
ate heard  a  speech  of  important  propor- 
tions, a  subject  of  «traordtaaiy  com- 
plexity, but  we  have  also  witnessed  one 
ot  the  rites  of  passage  to  the  Senate,  tne 
maiden  speech  of  a  new  Senator.  I  can 
recan  a  Uttle  more  than  14  years  ago 
whoi  I  made  mv  first  speech.  I  must  tefl 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  number  of  Senators  on  the  floor  now 
is  far  to  excess  of  any  who  heard  me 
make  my  first  presentation.  As  a  matter 
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at  tatt,  u  I  recall  there  was  nobody  on 
the  floor  ezoqjt  me  and  the  distinguished 
ooeupeat  of  tiie  chair,  whose  name  I  have 
now  forgotten.  iLaughter.] 

It  Is  only  a  testtmontal.  then,  to  the 
penuastveniess  and  succinctness  of  the 
preaentatioii  given  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  he  has  a  respect- 
Ma  number  of  Senators  here  to  hear  his 
ronarks. 

Ifay  X  say  to  >*<iw.  as  he  knows,  and 
PffT^^IM  more  to  those  who  read  the 
Racoas.  and  even  those  In  the  galleries 
who  witnessed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate,  It  Is  not  the  presence  of  Sena- 
tors oa  Um  floor  for  a  major  address  of 
this  sort  whkh  Is  a  measure  of  impor- 
tance, but,  rather.  It  is  content,  which 
win  be  studied  by  those  who  read  the 
Ricoao  and  commented  upon  no  doubt 
by  those  who  have  a  particular  concern 
In  the  suhieet  of  this  presentation. 

I  nommend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  remarks,  for  their  depth,  per- 
spectlve,  their  importance,  their  appro- 
priateness to  his  first  major  address  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Even 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  became  a  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  with  him  during  his  cam- 
paign I  made  a  mental  note  to  myself 
that  here  was  a  man  who  was  destined  to 
be  a  real  contributor  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  his  remarks  to- 
day have  amply  Justifled  that  first  im- 
presslon,  the  concIuslaD  that  I  reached 
and  have  now  stated. 

Iff.  President.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  a  worth- 
while and  important  address,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  passed  from  a 
freshman  Senator  to  a  seasoned  veteran 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

Ifr.  TSURMOND.  wm  the  Senator 
yldd? 
Ur.  RUDMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportanlty  to  congratulate 
the  dlstlngutehed  SenattH-  from  New 
Hampshire  upon  his  maiden  speech.  I 
have  been  here  27  years.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  time  I  have  not  heard  a  maiden 
speech  that  exhibited  more  knowledge 
on  the  subject  or  presented  it  in  a  more 
imprest ve  fashion  than  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  done  on 
this  occasion. 

Be  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
country  U  not  prepared  mOitarily.  He 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  this  country  want  it  prepared  mill- 
tar  ly.  He  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  threat  Is  a  serious  threat  to  our 
Creedom. 

All  of  these  are  vital  and  Important 
matters. 

In  his  address  he  has  highlighted  other 
points  of  imoortance. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  htm  that  I  hope 
every  Member  of  this  Senate  will  read 
this  speech  and  that  the  public  gener- 
ally wm  read  it  as  I  feel  it  is  a  fine  con- 
trlbutkn  to  the  Rbcou  of  the  Senate 
and  will  be  helpful  to  the  American 
people  generally. 

Again.  I  congratulate  him  on  this  ex- 
cellent qieech. 


Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Souitar  from  New  Hampshire 
y^eld? 

Mr.  RUDBIAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Join  my  distinguished  friends,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  President  pro 
tempore.  In  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  initial  ap- 
pearance, as  It  were,  in  the  debates  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  congratulate  him  far 
more  fw  the  subject  matter  he  has 
chosen  and  the  degree  to  which  he  mani- 
festly has  mastered  that  subject  matter. 
There  Is  no  greater  wisdom  possible 
at  the  moment  when  we  have  achieved, 
as  former  President  Carter  observed  in 
New  York  Just  Sunday  evening,  a  na- 
tional consensxis  about  the  need  to  re- 
build our  military  capacity.  A  time  when 
we  are  going  through  painful  reductions 
in  domestic  programs  but  increasing 
dramatically  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing. This  is  the  moment  to  pay  atten- 
tion as  to  how  we  do  It.  The  consensus 
can  be  lost  if  we  do  It  badly. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  that  our 
defense  procurement  policies  have  been 
lamentable  and  that  it  shows.  There 
cannot  be  any  question  that  a  tendency 
to  the  most  soi^lstlcated  technology  is 
producing  real  questions  about  the  readi- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces.  Lastly,  there 
cannot  be  any  question  about  the  ex- 
tra<MYlinary  depletion  of  our  ctmven- 
tional  military  stocks.  We  simply  do  not 
have  the  technology  backed  up  for  more 
than  a  5-  or  6-wedc  world  ccmflict. 

Further,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  agree — I  would 
want  to  know  if  he  does  not  because  he  is 
clearly  someone  who  will  be  heard  on  this 
floor — the  mobilization  capacity  of  our 
economy  is  extraordinarily  low.  The 
kind  of  equipment  which  at  the  end  of 
the  depression  enabled  us  to  build  a  mili- 
tary force  which  in  4  years  could  fight 
and  win  a  world  war,  after  40  years  of 
nominal  growth  have  half  disappeared, 
and  we  even  hear  not  wholly  in  Jest  the 
proposition  that  we  might  buy  some 
battleships  from  abroad,  some  fighting 
ships  from  abroad. 

These  are  issues  that  have  to  be  en- 
gaged and  should  engage  us  now  when 
the  resources  are  available  to  make  wise 
decisions. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  what  he  has  said  and  say 
that  I.  for  one,  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  him  again  on  these  matters.  I  hope 
the  committee  of  which  he  is  a  member 
will  take  his  counsel  as  will  the  body  as  a 
whole. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

1ST.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  time  is  limited 
and  the  managers  of  the  bill  want  to 
proceed.  I  want  to  highly  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  the 
splendid  attention  he  has  given  to  many 
things  since  he  arrived  here  in  January. 
including  our  military  force.  I  have  no- 
ticed on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions several  times  where  he  showed  a 
very  fine  knowledge  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing Interest  In  this  subject  matter. 

I  consider  him  a  valuable  plus  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  particularly 
in  this  subcommittee. 

I  remember  when  I  came  here  I  heard 
an  ear.y  speech  of  a  so-called  new  Sen- 
ator. One  who  had  been  here  for  several 
years  was  overheard  saying  to  another 
who  had  been  here.  "Does  he  know  what 
he  is  talking  about?"  And  the  answer 
came  back.  '  He  usually  does." 

The  Senator  has  gained  the  reputation 
rapidly  that  he  usually  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Hold  to  that  and  build 
on  that. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  look 
forward  to  further  working  with  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  learned 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
intended  to  make  a  concise  and  precise 
statement  of  his  views  on  defense  policy. 
I  encouraged  him  to  speak  at  this  time 
because  I  think  it  is  highly  important 
that  not  CHily  the  Senate,  but  the  country. 
listen  to  his  statement. 

He  is  saying  as  one  of  our  new  Sena- 
tors on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that,  having  heard  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  presented  on  the 
supplemental  this  year,  we  want  systems 
to  achieve  our  goals,  not  just  programs 
stating  the  goals. 

We  want  an  awareness  of  our  economic 
problems,  not  Just  an  awareness  of  those 
military  goals.  Above  all.  we  want  an- 
swers to  questions,  not  Just  rhetoric 
about  our  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  as  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  in  the  Senate,  he  will 
render  great  service  to  the  country  if  he 
pursues  the  philosophy  he  has  just  stated. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Rtjoman)  is  notable  for  a  more  im- 
portant reason  than  it  is  his  first  speech, 
as  important  an  occasion  as  that  always 
is.  It  is  notable  because  it  is  a  great 
speech  full  of  perceptive  and  discrimi- 
nating analysis. 

The  war  that  some  of  us  are  declaring 
on  waste  In  the  Pentagon  is  not  a  war 
on  the  Pentagon  but  a  war  on  waste, 
critical  not  only  to  a  balanced  budget 
and  reduced  inflation  but.  perhaps  even 
more  significantly,  critical  to  maintain- 
ing a  consensus  for  a  strong  defense,  as 
so  eloquently  and  forcefully  argued  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we 
will  be  pursuing  the  battle  plan  that  he 
so  clearly  outUned  and  success  will  be 
sure  and  fast  because  he  has  added 
his  keen  intelligence  to  the  fray. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  commented  briefiy  on  the  gen- 
eral quaUflcations  and  the  skills  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  he  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  morning,  I  want  to  make  one 
additional  comment  on  the  very  succinct 
and  cogent  remarks  he  made. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  thesis  he 
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established  and  the  arguments  support- 
ing that  thesis  as  well.  I  believe  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  poUUcal  dilemmas.  That 
Is  the  tendency  we  have  In  this  Govern- 
ment— I  suppose  partly  because  of  our 
cultural  values — to  believe  that  if  we 
throw  enough  money  at  a  problem,  what- 
ever the  problem  may  be,  we  have  solved 
the  problem,  or  that  the  dollars  in  them- 
selves represent  the  end  rather  than 
merely  a  means  to  the  end. 

I  recall,  as  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
before,  that  this  was  one  of  the  main 
arguments  that  was  raised  against  the 
New  Deal  economic  philosophy  dealing 
with  social  problems.  They  were  raised 
mostly  by  the  Republican  Party,  that, 
somehow,  the  New  Deal  was  guilty  of 
waste,  a  lot  of  extravagant  spending,  be- 
cause they  were  committed  to  the  pro- 
position that  if  you  threw  enough  money 
at  a  social  issue.  It  would  be  solved  or 
go  away. 

I  am  fearful,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
same  philosophy  tends  to  prevail  today 
in  this  Nation  amongst  people  of  all 
political  parties,  faiths,  and  persuasions, 
that  if  our  defense  problem  is  to  be 
solved,  questions  dealing  with  national 
security  can  be  solved  by  a  pure  matter 
of  shoveling  out  dollars;  that  if  we  add 
$1.4  trlUion  to  our  defense  program  in 
the  next  5  years  to  which  we  have  com- 
mitted ourselves,  that  is  somehow  go- 
ing to  purchase  the  security  required. 

Actually,  we  have  great  weaknesses 
and  vulnerabUity  today,  not  only  in  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  but  all  parts 
of  construction;  our  readiness  factor  is 
dangerously  low  in  some  branches  of 
our  service;  the  reserve  program  is 
undemoiu-ished.  So  I  think  it  is  a  wise 
statement  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  we  should  contemplate 
Just  exactly  how  we  are  going  to  secure 
this  goal  of  national  security  and  look  at 
the  problem  beyond  the  question  of  mili- 
tary might  and  miUtary  power  that  is 
made  up  of  many  components — the  eco- 
nomic base,  the  productivity  of  our  econ- 
omy, inflation  problems  that  we  face, 
the  overdependence  upon  imported 
energy.  They  are  all  cwnponents  dealing 
with  our  total  national  security  picture. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  the  great  statement  he 
has  made  today  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ready  now;  the 
bill  is  open  for  amendments. 

VrriATIOM   OP   ORDEX   POK  AlfXIfDIISirT   BT   BKlf- 

ATOB  raoxMna 

Mr.  BAEXR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxioke)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
other  Senators  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
need  for  special  recognition  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  Sjrria.  I  have  cleared 
this  request  with  the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  order  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  offer  a  Syria  amendment  and  the 
1-hour  time  limitation  thereon  be  ytti- 
ated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  request. 

UP  AlCKNDiaMfT  IfO.   lit 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tb«  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motki- 
HAM)  (or  himself  and  Mr.  Robext  C.  Btbd, 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 113. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obja:tlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  following  line  20.  add  the  fol- 
lowing after  $13,250,000: 

On  Blay  12,  1981,  the  President  proposed 
preclpltioiis  and  severe  reductions  in  Social 
Security  benefits  for  men  and  women  cur- 
rently approaching  retirement  age;  and 

These  reductions  constitute  a  breach  of 
faith  with  those  aging  Americans  who  nave 
contributed  to  the  Social  Security  System 
and  have  planned  for  their  retirement  upon 
the  promise  of  a  specific  level  of  Social  Se- 
curity Income:  and 

Trust,  confidence,  and  predictability  are 
basic  and  essential  qualities  of  the  iioclal 
Security  System:  and 

The  President's  proposal  affects  nearly 
every  American  who  is  employed,  or  has  been 
employed,  under  Social  Security:  and 

For  many  Americans,  retirement  at  age  tf2 
is  not  a  "voluutary"  choice  because  ill 
health,  unemployment,  obsolescent  smiis, 
and  discrimination  force  many  people  into 
«arly  retirement;  and 

Social  Security  Is  the  only  inflation -proof 
pension  most  Americans  have  to  Insure  ade- 
quate retirement  income;  and 

On  May  5,  1981,  the  Majority  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, voted  to  repeal  'litle  V-E  oi 
the  Social  Security  Act,  thereby  abolishing 
the  entitlement  of  orphan  children  to  Fed- 
eral aid  in  foster  care,  a  provision  of  law  for 
forty-six  years;  and 

The  President  promised  the  American  peo- 
ple that  no  budget  savings  would  be  made 
by  reducing  basic  So:lal  Security  retirement 
benefits  and  that  they  would  be  preserved 
as  part  of  the  Nation's  "safety  net";  and 

The  President's  proposals  ^o  far  beyond 
the  savings  necessary  to  insure  the  future 
solvency  of  the  Social  Security  System;  and 

Congress  would  never  renege  upon  its 
oouunltment  to  the  Nation's  retirees  by  al- 
lowing the  Social  Security  trust  funds  to  be- 
come Insolvent:  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  change  in  the  Social  Security 
benefit  structure  shall  be  made  which  would 
precipitously  and  unfairly  deny  those  men 
and  women  approaching  retirement  age  So- 
cial Security  benefits  on  which  they  nave 
planned  and  to  which  they  are  entitled:  and 

That  Congress  will  enact  reforms  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  long-term  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  System,  but  wUl  not  supptort 
modifications  in  benefits  which  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  to  achieve  a  financially 
sound  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unless 
this  is  an  amendment  to  the  first  c<nn- 
mittee  amendment,  it  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  in 


this  manner.  The  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill  indicated  that  the  bill  is  often 
to  amendment.  That  was  our  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  amendment  be  to  the 
first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  let  me  take  Just 
a  few  seconds  to  outline  the  situation  we 
are  in. 

The  President  Initially  offered  a  pro- 
posal for  $14.3  billlcm  of  rescissions.  The 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate,  under 
admonition  from  the  committee  and 
again  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Instructed 
the  Committee  on  Ain>ropriatians  to 
make  a  $13  billion  rescission  in  budget 
authority  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  concurrent  acticm.  took  a  $12.7 
bilUcHi  reduction.  We  ended  up  with 
about  $15.3  billion  through  the  action 
01  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Because  of  the  economic  assumptions 
that  were  reconfigured,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  when  we  went 
into  our  full  marinip — that  is.  the  full 
committee  markup  on  last  Thursday — 
we  went  into  that  markup  with  a  $600 
million  deficit  in  terms  of  meeting  our 
goal  In  outlays. 

That  same  evening,  by  the  action  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  budget 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  they 
reconfigured  the  economic  assumptions 
that  put  the  appropriations  action  at 
about  $500  to  $600  million  in  what  we 
might  call  surplus.  But  it  is  not  truly  a 
surplus,  because  we  still  have  to  go  to  the 
conference  with  the  House  on  this  mat- 
ter and  work  out  those  differences,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  raise  the  amount  or  level 
of  spouling  m  outlays  that  the  Senate 
now  has  in  this  bill. 

■merefore,  Mr.  President,  we  had  to 
come  to  the  floor  yesterday^last  night — 
and  get  a  Budget  Act  waiver  in  order  to 
take  this  bill  up  because  we  were  at 
about  $662  billion  in  the  old  ceiling, 
which  has  been  raised  in  this  package 
from  $632  biUion.  That  means  that  any 
amendment  that  seeks  to  add  any  ex- 
penditures to  this  or  any  outlay  impact 
on  this  bill  at  this  time  would  be  out  of 
order. 

Then  let  me  say  that  if  we  take  a  mo- 
ment, a  window  in  this  action,  and 
should  adopt  the  conference  repcMt  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  which  would  be 
a  privfleged  motion  at  any  t-me.  tomwe 
would  be  in  the  situation  of  a  $662  bU- 
lion  ceiling  that  would  have  bem 
adopted  through  that  conference  report 
action,  which  would  then  look  as  though 
we  had  the  so-called  $500  ot  $600  million 

surplus.  

Mr.  President.  I  shall  make  very  cteM. 
as  I  have  before,  that  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  any  amendment  that  otters  an 
additional  outlay  impact  on  this  pro- 
gram, even  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
ceiling,  under  the  conference  report,  ol 
the  Committee  wi  the  Budget. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  amendmmt 
proposes  to  do.  but  I  shall  have  to  make 
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a  potait  of  order  If  It  Is  an  unendment  Socui  swniritr  ^»  um  only  imution-proor  taxes  you  can  Increase  revenues  has  been 

that  adds  to  outlays  in  this  bUl  at  tbis  P«»^on  moM  Amwieaiu  h»v«  to  uuur«  ade-  abandoned.  But  with  huge  consequences 

tune  under  the  parliamentary  sltuaUon  "^  2ST^i  STiatortty  in  tue  pi-  '^^  "»«  «'"»'^  ^^  "»«  Congress  and  the 

that  we  are  to— namely,  that  we  have  ,^^  comniitt«».  at  the  request  of  the  »d-  '^^  programs  with  which  the  Congress 

not  yet  adopted  a  new  ceiling.  mail«tr»Uon.  Toted  to  repeal  Title  V-K  of  "u"'  de?l. 

I  shall  even  continue  to  resist  any  the  Socui  Security  Act.  thereby  aboiiihing  This  administration  was  not  put  in 

amendments  to  mrder  to  protect  that  the  entitlement  of  orphan  children  to  Fed-  otucc  oy  vfopooiug  (treat  reductions  to 

cushion,  so  to  spealc,  so  that  when  we  go  erai  aid  in  foater  care,  a  proviaion  of  Uw  for  social   projiams.   The   President   to    a 

to  conference  with  the  House,  we  shall  "^"•l?y**"-  *"•*  major  speech  to  September  of  1980.  said 

still  be  able  to  come  out  of  there.  I  hope.  „,  J^t.7^'*l'**/'?'^'*  ""*  *™,!r*^  ^'  that  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  could  be 

"TSStS't?^  thU  «.rt  Of  nremni  ^  -^"«^°  IT'z^^^^Tr^l^r.l'^.  -<1-«1  about  2  percent,  he 'thought,  by 
I  wanted  to  malce  this  sort  of  prellml-  b^nents  and  that  they  would  be  preserved  s^ueeatog  ojt  waste,  fraud  and  abuse:  he 
nary  explanation.  Not  knowing  exactly  ««  ^n  of  the  Nation  s  "safety  net";  and  tjdked  of  conttoutog  this  process,  until 
what  the  Senator's  amendment  would  The  President's  proposals  go  far  beyond  by  fiscal  1985  there  might  be  a  7  percent 
do,  I  am  sort  of  flying  to  the  dark.  At  the  savings  necessary  to  Insure  the  futtire  reduction.  That  is  all  he  talked  about, 
the  same  time,  I  had  to  outUne  the  gen-  solvency  of  the  social  security  system;  and  As  late  as  this  April-May,  the  Repub- 
eral  procedure  to  which  we  ftod  our-  congress  would  never  renege  upon  lu  com-  Hcgn  National  Committee  was  sendlnK 
»*^^-  S'e"'^lal*'^umrt™rfll^ "/o^i^om!  °"*  »  newsletter  entlUed  "Senior  Repub- 
■^H  "??°^  v^??,;  V^  Sloi^n'^it^rL^'of  IS^'^ngre^tTa:  "<=«n»."  which  I  assume  goes  to  the  older 
amendment  has  been  keyed  to  the  first  n^,  change  in  the  social  security  benefit  Americans  of  the  party.  It  had  a  headltoe 
committee  amendment  and  is  now  to  structure  shaii  be  made  which  would  pre-  reading  "Reagan  Economic  Program: 
order.  cipltously  and  unfairly  deny  those  men  and  President  Reagan  Keeps  Promise,  Retire- 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair  women  approaching  retirement  age  Social  ment  Benefits  Go  Untouched." 
for  his  courtesy  to  making  that  adjust-  security  benenta  on  which  they  have  The  President  had  pledged  that  there 
ment  "'112.°!** ^"Jf  ''"?„  ""'  f*  wutied;  and  ^ould  be  no  reduction  to  the  retirement 
Bir.  President.  I  assure  the  manager  of  ^*  congress  win  enact  reforms  neces-  benefits  and  he  meant  It  Let  it  be  clear 
the  bill  that  ,thls  amendm«t  does  not  S^J^siruriTy^l^l^^^Tu'TwIf  'n'oTL'Jp^frt  that  no'  one'  ls%ug^sting'tU'  f'^ltS'to 
to  any  way  relate  to  the  funds  contataed  niodifloauon*  in  benefiu  which  exc«.d  the  the  least  here.  What  we  are  trytog  to  do 
to  this  measure.  This  is  a  sense-of-the-  amo.;nt  necessary  to  achieve  a  financially  Is  to  explato  to  the  Republican  Members 
Senate  amendment,  having  to  do  with  a  sound  system.  of  the  Senate  what  has  happened  to 
matter  which  is  of  large  concern  to  the  ^  President,  as  the  ranktog  mtoorlty  them. 

S^ators  on  this  side  of  the  atele-and  I  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  PI-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

^"t^'^A^J'^^^Z^^'!^  °an«»  Committee  that  must  deal  with  sent  to  have  printed  to  the  Record  this 

S:.«J^  •«  *S??i^f^,?Sf    1.^^^^  this  legislation  when  finally  it  Is  pro-  A^st  page  of  Senior  Republicans. 

^^^^J^S^^  ^^l^^    i  P<»«»-  It  is  hardly  my  view  or,  to  my  There  betag  no  objection,  the  material 

-«rSL«aTr^r^r,«fo^-«  ^-^H«n  knowledgc.  the  view  of  any  other  Mem-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  tha  Record, 

Sf^itnfS!«t™r„™mi»?!^?«*  ^^  »"  this  Side  Of  the  aislc  that  the  asfoUows: 

™T^n?^h^n?^r'n.^tw^^iH  several  social  security  funds  are  untrou-  P««n.«NT  r«aoak  k«p»  p.o».be.  Brn«. 

S!^J?fhin  t^P^i^T^  i^^n  2>  bled.  They  are  solvent  now,  but  expendl-  «'"  B^*"^  °°  UnroucHEi, 

««I^rtHa?irJSfirt  nir^ivl^^mr^^t  tuTcs  are  running  ahead  of  expectaUons,  The  P>an  tor  budget  reform  presented  by 

sume  that  it  would  not  have  an  impact  .  ..      receints  are  running  somewhat  President  Reagan  to  the  Congress  not  only 

on    our   outlay    part   of    this    program.  Shtad    Chimera  ^^e^^^mi^e  «n»lntaln8    social    programs    important    ti 

Therefore.  I  am  awaiting  with  anxiety  St*^**-,.  „"I5^^'^  ^  .k^.m            f  «n'o«-  citizens  at  their  present  levels,  but 

and  with  toterest  his   offering  of  this  £?rV®Jf  W^}^  °i  posslOllltles  as  to  provides   for  an   increase   in   spending   for 

sense-Of-the-Senate  resolution  y^^  **  will  do.  and  it  can  and  will  be  these  services  over  the  ne«  four  years. 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President.    I  °*^-..  .          .».                   ».,*...  ^°  '**"'•  ***"  "'^'*'  '*"'*'^  °**"  Pf^K™™* 

cannot  but  note  the  remark  of  the  distto-  ,J^  ^^r,  ^*  Preservation  of  the  to-  win  command  an  increasingly  large  slice  of 

gulshed  manager  that  he  awaits   this  **8^^  °'  ""'♦Jf^^;  ^  °°i  "^f^J^t  ^l^^'^X'.r^  V^Zr^l^J^f'^'^l.^^f^ 

amendmmtwlS  anxiety.  I  have  to  sug-  one  before  us  today.  We  are  dealtog  with  ^9"   ^"'»««*  »«  *°^  P*'^*''*  «"  *»>«   >»»* 

gest   that   there   are   some   35   million  »  ^^ ^"T^^^^t^  j.  the  col  "^^  '""^'^  »**«*y  »•*"  *«  '"<=»>  Tr^6^nx 
Americans  living  on  social  security  re-  ,„r™;  we  »«  dealing  with  is  the  col-  p       „  „,,„  „  ,  concept  formulated  in 
tlrement  benefits  whose  levels  of  anxiety  ^^  °'  the  economic  theory  on  which  1930  under  the  New  Deal.  The  net  was  de- 
have  risen  strikingly  to  just  the  last  few  *"*  admlnlstrauon  based  Its  tax   pro-  signed  to  protect  thoM  citizens  who  need 
weeks.  posals  and  to  which  it  has  adhered  with  some  form  of  federal  assistance.  The  follow- 
Mr  President.  I  will  begto  by  express-  e^er-greater  desperation  as  the  mcmths  ing  programs  win  have  the  highest  priority 
tog  the  substance  of  this  amendment.  It  ^^"^  8p°e  by.  The  theory  was  that  a  and  wUl  emerge  vlrtuaUy  intact  after  the 
is  brief  enough  to  be  read,  and  it  is  the  major  3 -year,  one-third  reducUon  in  to-  budget  revisions. 
unanimous  view  of  a  group  of  Demo-  "*™e  taxes  would  have  no  consequence  (in  billions  of  dollars j 
cratlc  Senators  who  met  yesterday  to  '°'  revenues  inasmuch  as  it  would  gen-  social  insurance  benefits  for  the  el- 
coDsiderlt  erate  a  level  of  economic  activity  that  deriy: 

The  amendment  states:  would  return  itself,  as  It  were,  to  a  reflow     jgei  I84.0 

on  Uay  12.  IMi.  the  President  proposed  to  the   Treasury   of  taxes.   This   would     1932 209.3 

precipitous  and  severe  reductions  In  Social  come  about  from  the  tocreased  activities     1983 233.1 

Security  benefits  for  men  and  women  cur-  that   would   result   from   the   decreased     1984 266.3 

rently  anmiachlng  retirement  age:  and  taxes.  ^^^^^  unemployment  benefita: 

.  .T?^.I**?*^*'°"  ""^"*"**  **"*•**  °^  It  was  a  marvelous  theory:  You  reduce  iqbi                                                        203 

^^J!1S-^»H*^*  .^^^^s^*"**^ ''*"  taxation  by  one-third  and  tocrease  reve-  1982  r::::::::::::::::::::::::::::."  17:2 

SS*irS.^:S'for^^ir^reren!Cn  -«   ^   c^iseauence^  Alas,   it  was  not     1983  15.2 

theprotnlaeof  a  specific  level  of  Social  Se-  correct.  Pew  reputable  economists  en-     1984  15.2 

curlty  Inconae;  and  dorsed  It  when  it  was  proposed  or — per-  cash  benefits  for  dependent  famUles, 

Trust,  confidence,  and  predictability  are  haps    more    conspicuously — stoce    then.  elderly,  and  disabled: 

basic  and  eaaentlal  quaUtles  of  the  Social  The  money  markets  of  the  country,  to     iggi  IB.  1 

Security  Syatem;  and  which  this  administration  understand-  1982  IIII..IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII..-I    15.1 

^^   ineiildmfs    proposal    affects    nearly  ably  pays  close  attention,  have  said,  "No.     1983 .-    16.7 

S^.^Sr2Sir'SS;il'KJS*'i!n^'**°  it  won't  work.  It  is  toflationary.  YOU  will     1984  16.0 

Fior  many  Americans,  retirement  at  age  62  '"^*  deficite."  The  Laffer  curve  is  no  sorlal  oblieatlon  to  veterans: 

U  not  a  "voluntary"  choice  because  ui  health,  check.  And  the  consensus  has  emerged     jggj   _    20.O 

unemployment,  obsolescent  akliu.  and  dis-  wlthta  the  admtoistration — and  clearly     1932 22.1 

crUnlnatlon  force  many  people  Into  early  outside  it — that  the  theory  Is  wrong.           i983  23.9 

mtXrmomXi  mt»A  The  simple  proposition  that  by  cutttag     1984 25.6 
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OuUays  for  "social  safety  net":  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair  emment.  We  agreed  to  social  security.  It 

1981  289.4  for  its  courtesy.  has  been  part  of  our  fabric  for  half  a 

1982  '3**  Bfr.  President,  this  administration  did  century,  and  here  we  are  changing  the 

1983  - 2^-*  not  come  to  office  totent  upcwi  dlsman-  most    fundamental    of    understandings 

1984  '"•''  tung  the  social  security  system.  It  did  about  it. 

"Social  safety  net"  as  percent  "target  not  come  to  office  desirous  of  slashtog  We  are  asked  to  change  the  disability 

outlay  celling":  social  programs,  education,  health  care,  provisions.  To  change  welfare  benefits. 

1981  *2«  and  transportation.  It  did  not  think  there  To  change  the  benefit  potots.  The  ad- 

1982  37. »  wQui^  be  any  need  to.  ministration  iH-oposes,  to  effect,  to  re- 

|?S  Sie  It  proposed  to  be  a  more  efficient  Gov-  d^ce  the  overall  benefits  ^  f»»ut  10 

*»"  """In     !  emment^thad  no  totention  to  add  very  Percent  unm«^tely  and  about  25  per- 

The  fact  that  these  social  services  wIU  not  .     .      Qo„pmnjent    But  it  certainly  cent  to  very  shMt  order. 

be  cut.  however,  does  not  refute  the  fact  that  5^^^..  inS^to  S  JLian^m^  ^r-    President,    how    has    this    come 

that  the  federal  budget  is  out  of  control.  If  JJ*\,°^J  ^!!°f„5^  ^^^^^^^^.T^'?  about?    Is   it   because  this  Government 

the  united  States  la  to  regain  Its  economic  of  half  a  century,  arrangemente  which  a  understanding  with  35 

vitality,  spending  cuts,  along  with  across-  succession  of  RepubUcaji  Presidents  Imd  Son  Americans  who  are  no^  retired 

the-board    income  „^«  ^««t»-    f  ^*  .P*^  ^^t    orUy    accepted,    but    had    todeed.  ^^^^ther  2  million  a  year  who  come 

through  Congress  unscathed.  The  President  expanded.  ,.      .^     KV8temi>   Because  it  wants  to 

has  recommended  that  spending  be  reduced  _.  .  ,^  ,    ,,nd-,__  «-ese  arrancements  J.'^to   tne  systK^-'   **!f^"^  "     uTiilU? 

hv  «48  6  billion  In  order  toachleve  a  balanced  ^^  "  "  "naomg  inese  arrangemenvs.  {j^eak  an  understanding  with  children? 

budeet  by  19M                                •h'^i"^  ^here  is  not  a  more  dramatic  example  of  to  force  the  tocomes  of  welfare  families 

Past  years  of  fiscal   Irresponsibility  and  this  than  the  decision  of  the  Committee  ^own.  as  it  will  do,  as  we  have  already 

wild  spending  must  stop.  Alternating  infia-  on  Finance  to  May,  after  only  the  most  agreed  to  do  to  the  Finance  Committee? 

tion  and  stagnation  can  only  be  arrested  If  general  heartogs  at  which  few  appeared,  no.  It  is  because  they  have  understood 

the  federal  government  reduces  Its  share  of  to  repeal,  with  scarcely  any  discussion,  jjjat  if  they  are  gomg  to  keep  to  their 

the  nation's  GNP.  As  of  this  reading  the  gov-  the  entitlement  of  parentless  children  to  extraordinary  tax  proposals  they  have 

enunsnt  claimed  a  full  12  percent  of  the  jj^ve  the  Federal  Government  pay  part  to  have  extraordinary  reductions  to  ex- 

GNP.  The  new  Administration  would  like  to  ^j  jjjeir  maintenance  costs  to  foster  care,  penditures.  They  now  know  that  the  tax 

halve  that  figure.                        ,^„.,^„.„t  This  Is  not  hyperbole.  This  is  not  po-  proposals  will  not  return  sufficient  rev- 

pri'ntrmSre'l.o'JIIrs'to^n'^'ce'^L'^dS  Utical  rhetoric^  There  are  orphans  to  our  enues^  "nierefore,  if  they  are  going  to 

spending    The    alternative    solution    when  society,  and  there  was  a  provision  made  keep  their  tax  proposals,  they  are  gotog 

faced  with  a  deficit  Is  to  use  existing  re-  to  the  origtoal  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  to  have  to  get  rid  of  the  social  security 

sources  In  the  banks.  While  thu  does  not  for  children  who  have  no  parents  and  no  system  as  we  know  it.  That  is  alL 

contribute  to  Inflation.  It  chokes  off  private  income.  They  have  from  that  time  to  Do  not  be  surprised  if  we  look  up  one 

Investment  because  the  money  ordinarily  ^jjls  day  been  entitled  as  a  matter  of  day  and  one  of  those  new  battleships 

^^^  '"■'^*'  '°„'!!^!i'!J!^«^.'i^h!  SJ?^J«  citizenship,  to  some  support  from  the  has  disappeared  as  weU.  As  long  as  they 

^St^In^d  rttSfat'tTL^oX^n"  Federal  Government.  stick  to  that  tax  proposal  they  are  gotog 

than  the  bu<*et  cuts  planned  by  the  Reagan  At    the   admtoistratlon's   behest,    the  to  have  to  make  other  mindless  pro- 

Administration.  Finance  Committee  took  this  out  of  the  posals,  breaking  commitments  that  were 

Many  budget  cuts  will  come  from  attack-  social  security  system.  We  simply  ripped  made  with  genutoe  conviction.  We  do 

ing  the  enormous  waste  and  Inefficiency  that  that  page  out.  Why  did  we  do  that?  Did  not  suppose  that  anyone  to  this  admto- 

la  associated  vrtth  the  federal  bureaucracy,  ^g  do  that  beca'jse  this  admtoistration  istration  really  wanted  to  take  away  the 

President  Reagan  has  vowed  to  rid  the  sys-  j^  f^^  ^jjjj  people  who  like  to  see  or-  entitlements  of  orphans.  They  did  not. 

**"flnd"*  "^"^"^  '^**  "  ^  Adminisuation  p^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  streets?  No.  But  they  have  done  so. 

*^ther  cuts  It  should  be  oointed  out  are  There  Is  more.  The  adminlstratirai  now  We  do  not  suppose  that  toey  want  to 

no^^teafSi  T^ey-i^^d^^y  asio^  proposes  major  changes  to  retirement  make  these  changes  which  have  ^uaed 

Ing  down  of  the  spiraiing  growth  of  many  ben^f  *^^s  Tt  would,  i''  effect,  do  awav  with  a  storm  of  protzst.  but  they  have  hadto 

programs  and  services  to  a  level  that  will  so-called  early  retirement  by  making  it  do  so.  Why?  A  very  simple  reason,  "rae 

make  It  poj.«bic  for  Americans  to  recover  financially  impossible  to  retire  at  62.  I  established     judgment     of     economists 

economically   and   to   balance   the   federal  ^^s  a  member  of  the  admtoistration  that  about  the  cost  to  revenues  of  a  tax  re- 

""''Ket.  jn  i9g2  brought  about  the  change  that  duction  of  the  ktod  Propc^d  by  the 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  question  of  the  j^j^^  made  it  possible  to  retire  at  age  62  President  has  been  confirmed  by  nnan- 

day  Is  where  to  cut  the  budget.  How  not  to  .  mWet-t  socMal  sepuritv  benefits   For  cial  markets  and  confirmed  by  members 

let  the  burden  fall  Inordinately  on  the  back.  ^'tJ^rsThore  ht^eS^^LS?  to  S  of  the  administration  Itself.  They  know 

of  those  who  need  the  federal  asslstancs  the  1»  years  tnere  ftave  Oeen  persons  m  tnis 

most.  The  new  Administration  Is  not  alone  country  who  have  made  thar  arrange-  it  wm  nwi  wora. 

In  answering  these  questions.  Constructive  ments  to  retire  at  age  62.  expecttog  to  Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  the  con- 
suggestlons  have  surfaced  In  the  past  few  collect  80  percent  of  what  would  have  gressional  Budget  Office  put  out  a  back- 
months,  been  their  full  entitlement  if  thev  worked  ground  paper  entiUed  "Understanding 

The  overwhelming  evidence  Is  that  there  until  age  65.  This  ratio  was  worked  out  Fiscal     Policy."     It     took     econometric 

Is  plenty  of  room  to  cut  the  budget  without  actuarially  so  that  workers  would  get  no  models  devised  by  four  emtoent  econcKnic 

unjustly  hurting  the  poor  and  elderly,  in  __j,g  nwrney  bv  retirine  at  age  62  than  forecasters— Data  Resources,  Inc.,  DRI 

testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Commit-  if  thev  waited  untU  aKC  65  The  actuarial  as  it  is  called,  the  Wharton  School.  Chase 

tee  recently.  Ha-vard  professor  Martin  F*ld-  "  "^ey  waiiea  unwi  age  oo.  iiie  actuarial     _,              ^^             ^    Mprrill    T  vnrh and 

stem  stated  that  If  only  half  of  the  domes-  basis  IS  that  an  80-cercent  payment  at  5«'°°^,^f?  J"^  .^^."^ 

tic  spending  Increases  since  1971  could  be  age  62  evens  out  to  100-percent  payment  made  estimates  of  the  impact  of  $10  M- 

erased,  the  budget  could  be  trUmned  by  »70  at  age  65.  This  is  now  a  right,  an  entiUe-  hon  step  changes  m  fiscal  policy  m  terms 

buuon.  ment.  Workers  have  planned  for  it  19  of  the  reflow  of  tocome  and  the  range  Dy 

President  Reagan's  message  is  clear.  The  years.  Suddenly,  a  week  ago,  tiie  admtois-  the  second  year.  The  DRI  modd  had  the 

U.S.  economy  cannot  continue  to  be  a  vehicle  tratlcm  sent  up  the  most  startUng  pro-  largest  feedback,  34  percent,  the  Chase 

of  general  prosperity  If  the  federal  budget  pojai  On  Tuesday  May  12  the  admtois-  model  the  lowest,  20  percent.  In  other 

Is  not  reduced.  But  suffering  on  the  part  of  tratlon  unveQed  a  nlan  to  cut  earlv  re-  words,  the  most  anyone  euwxkcs  we  will 

IJ^rd^tVnUn  °°  "''^  a  part  of  the  new  ^^^^^^  benefits  as  of  January  1  from  get  back  to  the  second  year  is  a  third.  We 

^e  97th  ^n™«  m„.t  h.«,  th.  Pr«.i  that  80-percent  entiUement  to  55  per-  are  left  with  that  huge  gap  m  revenu«^ 

de^-a  ^d  theX^«r^i^«^,^:  ce^t.  Over  the  expected  lifetime  of  re-  Mr.  President,  to  order  that  this  be 

Stw^Xtt.  rrb^orSn^U'ouid  tlrement.  this  would  take  31   percent  -<»««toc^i  ^*  ?S^^.;^e  S^* 

avoid  trying  to  preserve  individual  pet  pro-  ^''ay  '«>™   the  person  exercismg   the  that  this  table  be  pnnted  m  the  Recow. 

grama  In  light  of  the  grander  picture— a  right  to  retire  at  62.  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

healthy  economy  which  wiu  not  only  bene-  lliat  is  as  close  to  a  ccmtractual  right  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record,  as 

fit  •eniofs.  but  all  American  citizens.  as  an  American  citizen  has  with  his  gov-  f (rilows : 
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llr.  IfOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ICr.  Pnaktent.  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
present  sttuatlaa.  The  administration 
early  od  committed  Itself  to  a  theory  of 
tfim***»'  which  It  has  now  had  to  aban- 
don, but  It  has  not  abandoned  the  tax 
propooalB  that  are  derived  from  the 
theory. 

The  theory  Ol  taxation  was  that  there 
would  be  a  large  and  sharp  return,  such 
that  the  cut  In  taxes  would  mean  no  cut 
in  rerenues.  lliey  now  know  this  is  not 
so.  but  rather  than  abandoning  the  tax 
proposal,  they  propose  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  devastating  the  social  programs 
and  promises  vl  our  country. 

This  Ifay  12  proposal  is  not  the  last.  It 
is  Just  the  latest.  Week  by  week  they 
have  oome  up  with  proposals  that  have 
astounded  their  supporters  and  dismayed 
thedtiiens. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  can  find  it  pos- 
sible to  say  right  now  we  will  not  do  this. 
Once  it  is  understood  the  campaign 
rtietarie  will  be  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
We  do  not  mind  that  they  made  conunlt- 
ments  that  they  could  not  keep.  But  we 
do  mind  If  in  consequence  they  wreck  the 
social  fabric  that  has  been  50  years  in 
the  making. 

I  see  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
tram  Florida  here.  No  Member  of  this 
body  is  more  learned  in  these  matters 
than  be.  and  I  think  he  may  wish  to 
asMKiate  himself  with  this  amendment. 
I  hope  he  wffl^eak  to  it^ 

Tte  FRE8IDIMO  OFFICER  (ICr.  Rttd- 
KAii) .  The  Senator  from  Florida. 

lA*.  CHILES.  I  certainly  do.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  do  wish  to  associate  myself  with  this 
Important  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tkm.  I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  M^w  T<R-k  for  the  attention  he  has 
given  to  this  matter  and  his  expertise 
and  his  fee.ilnv.  because  I  think  a  lot  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  a  nuestion  of 
feeling.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things 


we  are  trying  to  speak  to  in  this.  So  I 
certainly  compliment  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this. 
SOCIAL  aacuurr  cxrrs:  too  much,  too  soon 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
important  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  our  great  concerns 
about  the  administration's  proposals  on 
social  security.  Yes,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
act  soon  to  restore  the  stability  of  this 
program  wtiich  provides  an  economic 
base  for  some  36  million  people  and  is  the 
primary  source  of  income  for  66  percent 
of  the  elderly.  But,  such  action  should 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  reducing  bene- 
fits too  much,  too  soon,  as  proposed  by 
the  adm'nistration. 

In  February,  I  introduced  a  legislative 
package  (S.  484)  to  solve  the  short-  and 
long-term  financial  problems  of  social 
security.  I  offered  my  bill  early  in  this 
new  session  of  Congress  to  prod  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  act  upon 
this  crucial  problem.  The  national  debate 
has  now  beg\m. 

I  welcome  the  administration's  entry 
into  this  debate  on  social  secxuity's  fu- 
ture. There  is  general  understanding  that 
some  changes  are  inevitable.  We  basi- 
cally have  three  choices:  Raise  taxes,  cut 
benefits,  or  adjust  eligibility  age  in  rec- 
ognition of  longer  life.  I  chose  to  adjust 
the  eligibility  age,  with  30  years  to  plan, 
as  the  least  object'onable  path.  But  I 
think  the  administration  has  cut  way  too 
deep,  far  too  soon.  People  who  have  been 
planning  to  retire  next  year  would  have 
as  little  as  9  to  12  months  to  prepare  for 
a  reduced  retirement  income. 

One  of  the  administration's  proposals 
would  give  persons  retiring  at  age  62 
only  55  percent  of  the  age  65  full  benefit 
instead  of  the  current  80  percent.  This 
will  be  crushing  for  those  who  have  been 
planning  for  the  last  10  years  to  retire 
next  year  at  age  62.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous calls  and  letters  from  Floridians 
on  this  point.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  have 
also  heard  from  your  constituents  about 


what  an  abrupt  ]olt  this  would  be  to 
them,  given  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
people  do  not  have  a  choice  when  to  re- 
tire: it  is  a  medical  reason  or  some  other 
economic  reason  that  is  forcing  them  to 
have  to  make  that  decision. 

People  call  and  say,  "I  have  been  pay- 
ing the  maximum  since  1939  and  now 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  you  are  going 
to  cut  my  rate  to  55  percent,"  and  when 
we  look  further  into  the  administration's 
proposal  we  see  that  when  you  put  in  the 
other  cuts  it  does  not  cut  them  merely 
to  55  percent,  they  will  be  cut  lower  than 
that.  They  will  be  taking  a  greater  cut 
than  that. 

The  administration  has  also  proposed 
changing  the  benefit  comciutatloa  for- 
mula. The  explanation  Is  a  detailed  and 
technical  one.  What  is  important  is  that 
this  change  permanently  reduces  the 
amount  of  monthly  benefit  by  10  percent 
by  1987.  This  is  a  result  of  the  admin- 
istration's reduction  in  the  replacement 
rate  from  the  current  average  of  42  per- 
cent to  38  percent.  This  means  that  a 
retiree  would  receive  only  38  percent  of 
his  or  her  30-year  average  earnings  In- 
stead of  42  percent.  The  r^acement 
rate  would  drc^  1  ^  percent  a  year  until 
1987  when  it  reaches  the  permanent  re- 
(hiction  of  10  percent. 

From  just  these  two  proposed  changes, 
a  person  retiring  at  age  62  would  receive 
approximately  a  32-percent  loss  in  cur- 
rent benefits.  Someone  retiring  at  age  62 
in  1987  would  lose  at  least  37  percent. 

For  those  retiring  at  age  65  in  1982, 
a  1.5-percent  loss  would  occur.  This  loss 
would  climb  to  6  percent  in  1985  and  to 
10  percent  for  those  retiring  at  age  65  in 
1987  and  after. 

Again,  these  cuts  would  occur  as  early 
as  next  year.  There  are  other  alteratives 
for  solving  the  financial  problems  which 
provide  far  more  planning  time  for  fu- 
ture retirees.  For  example,  my  bill  pro- 
poses raising  the  retirement  age  to  age 
68  in  the  year  2012.  This  is  also  tough 


medicine  to  swallow  but  I  chose  this 
route  as  the  better  of  three  alternatives 
because  it  would  give  future  retirees 
some  30  years  to  prepare  for  their  re- 
tirement. No  current  beneficiary  or  any- 
one near  retirement  would  be  affected  by 
my  plan. 

Although  I  have  serious  qualms  about 
some  ol  the  admlnlstratlMi's  prcvoeals, 
I  do  welcome  their  reoognitl<m  of  the 
value  ol  work  to  the  older  person.  The 
administration's  proposed  elimination  of 
the  farp'ng*  limitation  in  1986,  as  in  my 
bill,  would  encourage  pe(H>le  to  continue 
working  without  any  reduction  in  social 
security  benefits.  Many  older  workers  tell 
me  they  want  to  ccmtinue.  Just  as  many 
tell  me  they  have  to  continue  to  supple- 
ment their  retirement  incomes.  This  step 
alone,  however,  does  not  provide  any  in- 
centives to  employers  to  retain  older 
workeis.  That  is  why  my  bill  Includes  a 
provision  to  eliminate  payment  of  social 
security  taxes  for  employers  <rf  wortcers 
age  65  and  over,  as  well  as  for  the  worker. 

I  also  support  the  administration's  de- 
sire to  reduce  social  security  taxes.  In 
fact,  my  bill  provides  decreases  in  the 
tax  rate  similar  to  the  administration's 
between  1982  and  1990.  But  my  tax  cut 
is  based  oa  allowing  general  revenues  to 
be  used  to  support  medicare  hospital  in- 
surance (part  A) .  while  the  administra- 
tion's is  based  oa.  reducing  ben^ts  twice 
as  much  as  needed  to  stabilize  the  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  believe  that  long-term 
social  security  reform  should  be  part  of 
the  program  to  reduce  spending  and 
taxes;  It  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  sepa- 
rate issue,  and  designed  so  as  to  Insure 
a  financially  sound  system  without  in- 
creasing taxes. 

Yes,  I  have  supported  many  of  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts,  but  I  stnmgly 
oppose  cutting  social  security  so  much  as 
a  part  of  the  budget  balancing  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  We  will  secure  the  social  security 
system.  It  has  served  our  people  well.  But 
people  need  far  more  time  to  plan  for 
their  retirement  than  provided  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposaL  We  can  do 
better. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
his  friend,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  will  just  take  a  very  few  mo- 
ments to  applaud  the  dlstlng\ilshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothihaf). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rorida 
(Mr.  CHn,is),  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and.  of 
course.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btu»  of  West 
Virginia,  and  other  sponsors  who  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attentbm  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

I  applaud  all  of  those  individuals  wtio 
made  it  a  possibility  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  most  timely  resolution  at 
this  point. 

I  think  it  offers.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  a  very  emotional, 
complex,  and  volatile  problem  which 
we  have  in  this  country  at  this  time,  that 
of  keeping  the  social  security  system 
sound,  viable,  trustworthy  and  certainly 


a  system  which  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  mllUons  of  Americans  who  are 
planning  their  retirement  around  this 
particular  program  and  the  income 
that  it  will  provide. 

The  names  of  the  following  Senators 
were  added  to  the  amendment  (UP  No. 
112),  Introduced  by  Senator  Mothihah 
for  himself  and  Senator  Robkht  C.  Btu>  : 

Senators  Baucus,  Bentaen,  Bl<len.  Boren, 
Bradley.  Bumpers,  Burdlck.  Cannon,  CliUes, 
Cranston,  DeConclnl,  Dlzon,  Dodd,  Barton. 
Exon,  Ford,  Olenn,  Hart,  HeOln,  HoUtnga, 
Huddlestcn,  Inouye,  Jacluon,  Johnston,  Ken- 
nedy, Leaby,  Levin,  Matsunaga,  Melcher, 
MltsbeU,  Nunn,  Pell,  Proxmlre,  Pryor,  Ran- 
dolph, Blegle.  Sarbanes,  Saaeer,  Stennia, 
TBongas.  and  Williams. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  New  York  adding  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  of  this  week 
I  chaired  a  hesuing  In  northwestern 
Arkansas  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  town  was  Rogers,  Ark.  It  is  a 
small  town  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
fast-growing  retirement  areas  of  this 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  that  under  the 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  11:30  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go  into 
executive  session  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  Crowell  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment for  2  minutes  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  can  complete  his  state- 
ment and  then  Uiat  we  go  into  executive 
session.  

"Dm  PREEdDTNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ap- 
preciate that  courtesy  extended  to  me  by 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  at  ttie  hearing  In 
Rogers,  Ark.,  that  I  chaired  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  from  literallv  hun- 
dreds of  senior  citizens  who  are  affected 
by  this  r^ropo'al  and  by  this  issue.  This 
timely  discussion  of  proposed  social 
security  reforms  and  thdir  effect  on  older 
workers  was  most  beneficial  and  T  hone 
the  findings  and  the  discussions  in  that 
hearing  will  be  made  available  soon  for 
the  Senate  to  look  at. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  more  than  ever 
before,  that  If  we  adopt  a  program  with- 
out the  proper  debate  and  without  the 
proper  consideration,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  has 
discussed,  we  would  literally  be  sending 
shock  waves  through  the  elderly  com- 
munity in  this  country.  I  am  very,  very 
hopeful  that  the  message  that  this  res- 
olution will  Impart  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  will  be  in  keeping  with  what  this 
Senate  is  going  to  do  and  the  attitude 


that  we  are  g<dng  to  have  with  regard 
to  the  issue  of  social  security. 

I  once  again  thank  the  dlstinguirtied 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  courtesy 
for  allowing  me  to  cosponsor  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Arkansas  for  his 
lucid  and  compiling  arguments. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  go  Into  executive  session 
and  resume  ccmsideratlon  of  the  n(Hnl- 
naticMi  of  J<rtm  B.  Crowell,  Jr.,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Tlie  clerk  will  state  the 
nomlnatim. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICDLTURB 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  John  B.  Crowell,  Jr., 
of  Oregon,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Senate  resumed  conslderatian  of 
the  nominatiiMi. 

•mo  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  for 
debate  on  this  nomination  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senatw  tram 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  time  und«-  my  contnd 
to  tb.  Leaht. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
control  of  the  time  under  our  Jurisdlc- 
tlcm  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Ths  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, because  of  the  time  change  of 
2  minutes,  we  will  still  go  forward  a  full 
half  hour;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
unanimou8-cc»sent  request  to  pro- 
pound. The  unanimous-ctmsent  request 
is  this: 

That  we  be  allowed  an  up  or  down 
vote  at  12  o'clock.  «r  12:02,  prior  to  the 
confirmatkn  vote,  an  up  or  down  vote 
on  a  moticm  to  recommit  for  3  weeks  to 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  al- 
low us  to  hear  testimony  on  the  Issues 
raised  in  the  debate  yesterday  and  that 
the  matter  then  come  baclc.  if  that  vote 
is  successful,  that  it  would  thm  come 
back  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  on  confirma- 
tion,   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  resoring 
the  li^t  to  object,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  for  mak- 
ing his  request  at  this  point.  He  advised 
me  in  advance  that  he  would  make  this 
reouest  and  I  am  grateful  for  that,  as 
welL 

I  told  him.  in  the  course  of  tboae  oon- 
versatkms,  that  It  would  be  necessary  for 
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me  to  object  to  that  request  on  beh»U 
of  Senators.  It  Is  wltb  reluctance  that  I 
do  so,  but  I  had  advised  the  Senator  trom 
Vermont  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  object  and  I  do  now  object. 

TtM  PRBSnUNO  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jectton  is  heard. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  absolutely  correct.  We  dis- 
cussed it  before  and  be  had  so  advised 
me.  I  am  sure  he  understands  that  there 
are  some  who  had  hoped  there  might  be  a 
chance  to  have  a  vote  on  that  procedural 
point  and  I  did  feel  a  duty  then  to  raise 
this. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  there  is  an  editorial  on  the 
Crowell  nomination  that  says: 

But  Burely  th*  Senate  can  find  aoiiM  parUa- 
mantary  devlee — parbapa  by  unanimous 
agt««nMnt — to  Mnd  this  nomloatlon  back  to 
the  Acrleultura  Commlttae  for  review  and 
raMtuUon  of  tha  new  obancea. 

Mr.  President,  I  asic  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rb=okd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows: 

LaoAi.  Smoxs  Ona  tbb  Natiokal  Foanrra 

Today's  vote  on  the  nomination  of  John 
B.  CrowaU  Jr.  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agzlcultiire  for  Natural  Bcaourcee  and  En- 
Tlraament  puts  the  Senate  In  a  difficult  poal- 
tlon.  The  nomlnatlan  haa  been  controversial 
troot  the  start.  Ur.  Crowell  has  been  a  highly 
capable  and  sgjtiwilm  general  counsel  for 
tha  Loulslana-Padflc  Corporation,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  timber  companies  and  the 
largest  single  buyer  of  timber  from  the  na  ■ 
ttonal  forests.  Tn  his  new  job,  he  would  be  in 
charge  of  those  same  forests. 

There  are  those — and  we  are  among 
them — who  fear  that  Mr.  Crowell  would  not 
bring  the  proper  balance  to  forest  activities: 
taa  might  favor  a  reckless  Increase  in  timber 
cutting  at  the  expense  of  protecting  wUdllfe. 
watar  and  wilderness.  But  barring  naanlfeat 
unfitness  for  service.  President  Beagan 
should  be  allowed  great  discretion  In  hla 
^>pointments. 

Wtaafa  troubling  In  this  case  Is  new 
evidence,  not  fxilly  explored  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  in  Its  conflrmatlon 
hasrings  last  month,  that  ralaes  questions 
about  Mr.  Crowell 's  awareness  of  Illegal 
aeUvltlaa  by  a  Loulsiana-Paclflc  subsidiary. 
The  subsidiary  was  recently  found  guilty  o' 
conspiring  with  a  supposed  competitor  to 
fix  i»1eea  and  monopollae  the  timber  industry 
In  southeast  Alst^ft 

Mr.  CroweU  was  not  called  to  testify  In  the 
case,  and  there  Is  no  firm  evidence  that  he 
did  anything  wrong.  But  critics  contend  that 
recently  releassd  memorandums  show  that 
ha  waa  aware  of  some  actlvltlea  condemned 
tn  the  caae.  Thoae  activities  Include  com- 
munications between  the  Loulslana-Padflc 
subsidiary  and  a  supposedly  competitive 
company  concerning  timber  supplies  and 
plana  to  use  a  smaller  company  as  a  front 
to  qualify  for  Poreet  Service  business  that 
la  iMSned  for  smaU  companies. 

Mr.  CroweU  vigorously  disputes  the 
changea  In  a  letter  on  this  page.  We  do  not 
know  where  the  merits  He.  But  It  Is  clearly 
tmoortant  to  rsaotve  the  issue,  and  the  con- 
flrmatlon process  is  the  sensible  forum  In 
which  to  scoompllsh  that. 

Unfortunately,  todays  vote  Is  structured 
in  yea-or-no  terms.  But  surely  the  Senate 
can  flnd  aome  parliamentary  device — per- 
hapa  by  unanimous  sgreement — to  send  this 
nomination  back  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  review  and  reeolutlon  of  the  new 
ehargaa.      Tha      Heagan      Administration's 


forest  poUelas  wUI  raiae  enough  doubt  and 
opposition  on  environmental  grounds.  It  Is 
unfair  to  the  public,  and  to  Mr.  Crowell.  for 
that  policy  to  be  clouded  by  the  smoke  of 
unanswered  legal  queatlons. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Neither 
side  yielding  time,  time  will  nm  equally 
to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HELliCS.  That  is  suitable  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
those  conditions,  and  while  consultations 
are  in  progress,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  same  conditions, 
to  be  charged  equally.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  shortly  we 
will  vote  on  the  Crowell  nomination.  I 
think  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  summarize 
the  Issues  which  were  addressed  during 
the  debate  yesterday. 

First  of  all,  this  nomination  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
unanimously.  Second,  with  all  due  respect 
to  Senators  who  have  raised  subsequent 
questions,  I  have  endeavored  conscien- 
tiously and  diligently  to  analyze  the  alle- 
gations made  on  this  floor  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  flnd  not  only  that  the  allega- 
tions are  without  basis,  but  the  tone  of 
the  allegations  bothered  me  because  they 
seemed  to  Imply  that  Mr.  Crowell  is  less 
than  a  worthy  American. 

Mr.  Crowell  is  a  fine  American  and  I 
think  he  deserves  better  than  to  have 
specious,  veiled  Innuendo  directed  his 
way.  I  remember  the  chart  that  was  dis- 
cussed here  yesterday  afternoon.  I 
thought  to  myself  at  the  time  that  not 
many  Senators  could  fare  all  that  well  if 
charts  were  to  be  constructed  with  Innu- 
endo about  their  past  careers  and  occur- 
rences In  their  lives. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Crowell  was  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  February  12. 
Due  to  a  very  thorough  FBI  Investigation 
and  clearance  process  by  the  White 
House,  confirmation  hearings  were  de- 
layed until  March  31. 

During  his  confirmation  hearing,  Mr. 
Crowell  responded  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  management  policy 
for  our  agricultural  and  forest  resources. 

I  recall.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sena- 
tors who  attended  the  confirmation 
hearing  expressed  confidence  in  Mr. 
Crowell  and  recommended  unanimously 
that  he  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  needs  to  be  made  a  matter  of  record, 
notwithstanding  any  implications  or 
Irnuendo  by  any  Senator,  that  John 
CroweU  has  exhibited  the  highest  degree 
of  professionalism  and  honesty.  Apart 
from  the  confirmation  bearing,  he  has 


provided  written  answers  to  at  least  68 
queatlons  from  Senators  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  that  would  bear  on  his  qualiflca- 
Uons  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

He  has  continued  to  exhibit  the  kind 
of  qualities  that  we  look  for  in  a  nomina- 
tion for  a  poet  of  this  importance. 

The  only  real  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Crowell  has  come  from  a 
very  small  but  very  vocal  group  of  self- 
styled,  80-caUed  preservationists  who  ob- 
ject to  the  nomination  on  philosophical 
grounds.  We  may  as  well  tell  It  like  It  Is, 
Mr.  President.  Their  objection  is  the 
genesis  of  all  of  the  faux  pas  that  we 
heard  here  yesterday. 

I  was  appr^ensive  yesterday  in  that 
the  reputation  of  a  fine  American  would 
be  sullied  without  Justification. 

What  these  self-styled,  so-called  pres- 
ervationists speciflcidly  object  to  Is  the 
concept  of  multiple-use  management  for 
our  national  forests. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  these 
people.  I  Just  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  are  sincerely  wrong.  But  they  are 
absolutely  wrong  when,  to  achieve  their 
point,  they  condone,  if  not  promote,  the 
sullying  of  the  character  of  a  fine  man. 
That  is  when  I  draw  the  line. 

I  have  had  disagreements,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  a  number  of  nominees  since 
I  have  been  In  this  Senate,  but  I  have 
never  attacked  one  personally.  I  am  not 
going  to.  That  Is  the  difference. 

John  Crowell  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
balanced,  multiple  use  management  for 
our  national  forests,  and  I  believe  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  hold 
this  view.  This  same  management  con- 
cept h^s  been  continuously  reaffirmed 
by  succeeding  Congresses  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  forest  system 
m  1897. 

Jrtm  Crowell  silenced  his  critics  dur- 
ing the  confirmation  hearing  when  he 
emphasized  that.  "The  true  conserva- 
tionist. Is  one  who  advocates  and  prac- 
tices protection  from  loss,  avoidance  of 
waste,  suid  vrise  use." 

He  went  on  to  state  his  concern  that 
future  generations  have  available  to 
them  the  same  bountiful  abundance  gen- 
erated from  our  forests  and  our  farms, 
our  soil  and  water,  that  we  enjoy  today. 
He  promised  not  to  advocate  or  pursue 
any  course  of  action  which  would  likely 
impoverish  future  generations. 

Despite  recent  allegations  that  Mr. 
Crowell  was  knowledgeable  of  antitrust 
violations  during  his  tenure  as  counsel 
for  a  major  timber  products  company, 
his  record  remains  unblemished,  and  it 
has  been  published  In  the  Record.  I  put 
the  Information  there,  his  repeated  an- 
swers to  repeated  questions. 

Several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
objected  to  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Crowell  on  the  groimd  that  they  wish 
to  Imply  that  he  was  somehow  guilty  of 
an  antitrust  violation. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  these 
claims,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  vote  on  an  inferential  sug- 
gestion or  even  a  declaration  by  any  Sen- 
ator. If  there  are  any  facts  in  this  case, 
let  them  be  shown. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did 
not  produce  any  facts  yesterday  Ijecause 
he  did  not  have  any.  He  liad  a  chart,  and 
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then  he  wove  a  Upeetry  of  innuwido.  I 
think  that  is  unworthy  of  a  Senator. 

I  have  placed,  as  1  say.  the  responses 
by  Mr.  Crowell  to  these  claims  in  the 
Record,  but  in  detaU,  Mr.  i-resident.  I 
want  to  mention  several  of  the  items  that 
might  be  oi  interest  to  senators. 

•ine  Alaskan  case  that  lias  been  dis- 
cussed here  Is  actually  a  series  of  five 
private  anUtrust  suits,  ine  plamtifls 
claim  damages  for  alleged  violations  or 
the  antitrust  laws  by  KetchJtan  tuip  Co., 
a  suDSidiary  oi  i^uisiana  taciflc  oorp. 
Preparation  for  this  tr^al  required  5 
years,  during  which  time  more  tlian 
90,000  company  documents  were  ex- 
amined for  evidence.  Mr.  Crowell  has 
stated  that  at  no  point  in  the  case  was 
he  involved  as  a  witness,  nor  was  ills 
deposition  requested  by  either  side  dur- 
ing tne  5  years  of  pretrial  preparation. 
This  in  itsell  indicates  that  Jolm  Crowell 
was  not  mvoived  m  the  alleged  antitrust 
activities. 

At  the  request  of  the  plaintiffs,  at  least 
two  investigations  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
not  resulted  In  Indictments  or  civil  ac- 
tions. No  criminal  or  civil  actions  have 
resulted  from  continued  oversight  of  tim- 
ber bidding  patterns  in  southeast  Alaska. 
In  short,  no  plaintiff,  agency,  or  court 
has  ever  even  hinted  that  John  Crowell 
has  in  any  way  been  a  party  to  any 
wrongdoing  during  ):^  distinguished  ca- 
reer. So  wliat  evidence  do  we  have? 

At  the  request  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  all  references  to  Btr. 
Crowell  that  were  In  the  transcript  and 
record  of  the  case.  This  investigation 
found  only  four  Instances  which  men- 
tioned John  Crowell.  Of  the  four  refer- 
ences, only  two  memos  remain  as  the 
basis  for  the  attacks  levied  against  Vix. 
Crowell  yesterday,  and  again  today. 

The  first  is  a  memo  to  John  Crowell 
from  D.  L.  Murdey  of  Louisiana  Pacific. 
This  memo  deals  with  the  Alaska  forest 
products  industry's  growing  concern  in 
1973  and  1974  over  the  lower  harvest 
level  calculations  and  reduced  timber 
sales  program  m  the  TOngass  National 
Forest.  John  Crowell  was  representing 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  industry 
to  petition  its  government  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

Such  activity  is  protected  under  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  un- 
der the  Norr-Pennington  doctrine. 

The  second  memo  is  an  interdepart- 
mental communication  to  H.  A.  Merlo 
from  John  Crowell  that  was  written  in 
1975.  It  also  deals  with  the  concern  for 
lower  harvest  level  calculations  and  a  re- 
duced timber  sales  program  on  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest.  As  Mr.  CroweU  has 
said,  the  purpose  of  the  memorandum 
was  to  give  Mr.  Merlo  some  background 
and  advice  for  an  anticipated  meeting 
with  Ed  Head  who  was  president  and 
owner  of  Alaska  Timber  Corp.  Mr. 
Head's  company  had  been  party  to  a 
complex  series  of  contracts  with  Ketchi- 
kan Pulp  Co.  since  1972.  The  anticipated 
subject  of  the  meeting  was  Alaska  Tim- 
ber Corp.'s  desire  to  amend  its  contracts 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration ttiat  it  was  not  controlled 


by  Kftf>i<lT«^"  Ftilp  Co.  The  memo  con- 
cluded there  would  be  no  reason  to 
amend  the  contracts,  but  that  such  an 
amendment  might  be  considered  at  some 
point  in  the  future  when  set-aside  sales 
were  triggered.  Tills  memorandum  was 
not  even  deemed  important  enough  by 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  to  introduce  it 
as  evidence. 

Both  of  these  memos  and  Mr.  Crow- 
ell's  alleged  involvement  in  antitrust 
matters  are  covered  in  more  detail  In 
statements  which  I  inserted  yesterday  in 
the  Record. 

With  the  exception  of  the  preserva- 
tionists, mentioned  earlier,  support  for 
John  Crowell  for  Assistant  Secretary  is 
unqualified.  He  has  the  solid  backing  of 
the  entire  forest  products  industry,  both 
■mull  and  large  companies.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  numerous  groups  and  individ- 
uals from  all  walks  of  life. 

The  Eenator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
BxncPERS)  said  yesterday  that  he  op- 
posed the  nomination  of  John  Crowell 
l>ecause  of  a  difference  of  views  over 
the  small  business  timl)er  set-aside  pro- 
gram. However,  Mr.  Crowell  has  assured 
the  committee  and  other  Senators  tliat 
he  will  remove  liimself  from  any  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  program.  As  a  le- 
sult,  John  Crowell  has  received  the  tup- 
port  of  small  business  and  lumber  man- 
ufacturers nationwide. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  questions 
on  the  conflrmatlon  of  John  Crowell 
should  be  one  of  philosophy  and  policy — 
and  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
date to  serve  as  Assistant  Secretary.  A 
few  of  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Crowell. 
however,  have  improperly  employed 
facts  in  a  pending  antitrust  case  to  at- 
tack John  Crowell's  reputation.  The  facts 
do  not  exist  to  support  their  claims. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  John  Crowell 
was  in  no  way  implicated  in  this  litiga- 
tion by  any  party.  It  is  only  Mr.  Kni- 
MKDY  and  his  allies  that  are  attempting 
to  impose  sanctions  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  with  evidence  that  a  court  of 
law  refused  to  hear. 

I  strongly  urge  Senators  to  consider 
the  facts  of  this  case  and  to  realize  that 
we  do  not  sit  here  as  a  trial  court,  to 
pass  a  verdict  on  the  accused.  Rather 
we  are  here  to  make  a  judgment  on  the 
unsurpassed  qualif  cations  of  one  indi- 
vidual, John  B.  Crowell.  Jr.  to  serve  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator f  run  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion here  has  been  whether  Mr^ 
Crowell  is  being  opposed  on  phild- 
sophlcal  matters.  Let  us  l<»y  that  to  rest 
right  away.  That  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  questions  of  philosophy  were  fully 
discussed  in  tiie  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  That  committee,  made  up  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  across  the 
political  spectrum,  voted  unanimously 
for  his  confirmation.  In  fact.  I  did.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  him  philosoph- 
ically <Mi  a  number  of  issues.  I  hap'^en  to 
feel  that  his  philosophy  is  one  that  will 
ultimately  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
our  naticHial  forests.  But  I  feel  that  what 


he  is  doing  is  reflecting  the  philosophy 
of  the  Reagan  administration  and  they 
have  a  right  to  have  their  philosophy 
reflected  in  the  m>Pointees.  After  all.  it 
is  a  philosophy  that  they  argued  for 
during  the  campaign.  They  were  elected. 
This  nominati(Hi  should  not  tie  hdd  up 
simply  on  philosophical  grounds. 

Nobodj  who  has  argued  on  this  mat- 
ter has  suggested  that  he  not  be  con- 
simply  on  philosophical  grounds. 

Those  issues  alone,  the  issues  and 
positions  on  forestry  matters,  standing 
alone  would  not  justify  today's  debate. 
What  does  justify  today's  debate,  and 
with  the  issues  tiiat  could  be  asked  of 
the  distliiguished  Senator  from  Noith 
Carolina,  are  the  issues  of  anticompeti- 
tive behavior  entered  into  by  Mr.  Crow- 
eU originaUy,  and  the  potential  for 
great  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  future. 
How  can  the  answers  to  those  issues 
come? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
answers  wiU  not  come  right  here  in  de- 
bate on  the  fioor.  But  where  they  could 
come  is  in  testimony  under  oath  by  Mr. 
CroweU  and  other  witnesses,  both  pro 
and  con,  before  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee.  Otherwise  we  have  a  nomi- 
nation that  could  weU  be  misleading  the 
Senate. 

I  think  we  must  have  that  kind  of  tes- 
timony. That  is  why  I  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  earUer,  which  was 
objected  to,  to  aUow  us  to  vote  to  recom- 
mit this  matter.  Not  to  vote  on  the  con- 
firmation now  but  to  recommit  it  so  that 
we  could  have  that  kind  of  testimony 
under  oath. 

The  Reid  Brothers  case  shows  over- 
whelming anticompetitive  patterns  by 
KPC,  as  we  discussed  yesterday,  the  fact 
that  John  CroweU  was  counsel  to  the 
parent  company,  Louisiana-Pacific,  and 
as  counsel  advised  generally  about  loid- 
siana-Pactflc  and  KPC  in  antitrust  and 
other  general  corporate  matters. 

The  record  shows  his  knowledge  of 
certain  key  events  which  were  cited  by 
the  judge  in  a  draft  order.  Documents 
tliat  have  arrived  since  then  have  rein- 
forced this  matter. 

If  John  CroweU  is  confirmed,  he  wiU 
preside  over  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment, the  Forest  Service,  which  wiU  have 
the  duty  of  reviewing  and  recommend- 
ing action  aa  the  agreements  between 
th*  Service.  Louisiana-Pacific,  and  KPC. 
Refund  is  either  naive  or  tneflecttve 
where  the  company  involved  is  such  a 
giant  among  the  users  of  Federal  timber. 
The  statement  in  Mr.  CroweU's  letter 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  he  did 
not  have  the  remotest  involvement  in 
affairs  of  KPC  is  not  correct.  He  was 
counsel  of  the  parent  company  and  doc- 
uments received  so  far  indicate  great  in- 
volvement in  KPC  affairs,  not  only  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  but  as  counsel  to 
the  parent.  There  is  not  one  word  in  the 
Senate  to  explain  these  documents:  and 
there  wUl  not  be  unless  the  matter  is 
sent  back  for  further  testimony. 
Blr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  ,_. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 
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Itr.  HBLUa  Ur.  President.  If  the  dls- 
ttncuiBlMd  Senator  from  Vennoot  Is 
"—««*''*.  I  suggest  the  ahsenee  of  a 
qaorum.  with  the  time  to  be  charged 
aqnaOy.    

Tte  FRBSIDINO  OFFIC1ER.  Is  there 
objeetlaa?  Wtthout  objection,  it  is  so 
ocdered. 

TlM  etarte  wffl  can  the  roll. 

Ilie  biD  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roD.  

ICr.  KENNED7.  llr.  President.  I  ask 
ntianimnas  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qoorom  eallbe  rescinded. 

Tlie  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yMds  time? 

Ur.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.       

Ur.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
CroweU  nomination  is  extremely  trou- 
liUng  for  two  separate  and  very  distinct 
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1  disagree  profoundly  with  B^.  Crowell 
CO  his  approach  on  environmental  issues 
and  I  shall  vote  against  him  on  that 
ground  alone.  But  there  Is  another  Issue 
in  this  nomination  that  should  make 
every  Member  of  this  body  reluctant  to 
vote  for  the  nomination.  Extremely  seri- 
ous questioas  have  been  raised  about  Ui. 
CroweU's  possible  involvement  in  major 
antitrust  violations  arising  out  of  the 
activities  of  his  company  in  Alaska. 

Those  antitrust  violations  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  a  Federal  Court  deci- 
sion of  last  March. 

In  at  least  seven  ^edfk:  Instances,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  imidicated 
In  the  violatians. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Crowell  nomination,  I  Joined 
my  colleagues  from  Vermont,  Arkansas, 
and  Colorado  in  setting  f  ortu  in  the  put>- 
Uc  record  our  detailed  concerns  about 
the  fitness  of  this  nominee  for  this  office. 

to.  Rdd  against  Ketchikan,  the  Fed- 
eral Court  found  "ovcrwhetanlng"  evi- 
dence of  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
in  sales  of  timber  from  the  national  for- 
ests of  Alaska.  Mr.  Crowell  was  general 
counsel  and  chief  antitrust  adviser  for 
Louisiana-Paciflc,  a  giant  of  the  timber 
Industry  whldi  the  court  found  was  a 
co-conqjlrator  in  the  case.  The  role  of 
Mr.  Crowell  in  these  antitrust  violations 
was  not  considered  in  the  hearings  on 
hisnominatkm. 

I  take  issue  with  those,  Mr.  President, 
who  suggest  that  because  he  was  not 
particularly  named  in  the  case,  there- 
fore, he  had  no  responsibility  for  the 
actions  and  the  antitrust  vic^tlons.  It 
is  quite  clear,  when  this  case  is  exam- 
ined, that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
ykOaMtn  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The 
Pi>intars  had  reached  the  requirement 
of  showing  of  antitrust  violations  and 
the  court  so  found.  These  violations 
were  his  responsibfllty-^n  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  the  general 
eounsd  of  the  parent  company. 

Mr.  Presidaiit.  despite  requests  by  its 
mOTbers.  the  committee  has  refused  to 
reopen  it  hearing  to  fnmhnm  these  is- 
raes.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Crowell  states  that  he  was  not  involved 
"fn  the  remotest  way  with  any  of  the 


occurrences,  negotlatloos.  or  contracts" 
involved  in  the  antitrust  violations. 

That  statement  cannot  :  ossiblv  l)e 
true,  Mr.  President.  Ih  at  least  seven 
specific  instances  documented  so  far,  it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Crowell  was  signif- 
icantly involved  in  occurrences,  negotia- 
tions and  contracts  found  t>y  the  court 
to  be  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
That  evidence  stands  unrefuted.  Tet  the 
Senate  today  is  bejig  asked  to  vote  on 
this  dubious  nomination  on  this  dubious 
record. 

The  accompanying  tables  demonstrate 
Mr.  CroweU's  involvement  in  the  anti- 
trust violations.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Crow- 
ell was  aware  of  and  involved  in  collusive 
communications  by  the  defendants  in  the 
case:  one  memo  even  indicates  that  Mr. 
Crowell  was  personally  directing  the  wc- 
tivities  of  an  employee  of  a  separate  de- 
fendant in  the  case.  Mr.  Crowell  was 
aware  of  the  defendant's  refusal  to  com- 
pete. It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Crowell  was 
aware  and  involved  in  efTorts  of  the  de- 
fendants to  eliminate  competition  in  the 
timber  industry  in  Alaska ;  another  memo 
indicates  that  Mr.  Crowell  specifically 
recommended  the  use  of  fronts  to  keep 
competition  out  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  mention  at  this 
point  that  I  discussed  at  some  length 
yesterday  the  memoranda  themselves 
and  their  relationship  to  the  antitrust 
case.  These  memoranda  established  Mr. 
CroweU's  serious  involvement  in  antitrust 
violations.  To  this  day.  those  who  support 
Mr.  CroweU  have  been  luiable  to  place 
on  those  memoranda  In  any  other  con- 
notatim  than  the  connotation  wtiich  I 
think  is  rather  clear  and  compelling. 
They  show  that  Mr.  CroweU  was  in- 
volved in  these  decisions,  involved  in  the 
legal  actions  wiiich,  I  think,  were  cer- 
tainly violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
They  can  say,  weU,  these  memoranda  are 
Just  interesting  memoranda,  but  they 
mention  Mr.  CroweU  and  they  show  tils 
involvement,  lliey  cannot  escape  it. 

Yesterday,  when  I  challenged  the  pro- 
ponents of  Mr.  CroweU,  on  the  floor  of 
the  133.  Senate,  aU  I  heard  was  sUence. 
They  have  yet  to  ezidaln  away  those 
memoranda.  That  was  information  that 
came  out  after  the  committee  hearing. 

The  committee  has  yet  to  bring  Mr. 
CroweU  in  and  swear  him  to  testify.  StiU 
he  is  going  to  be  charged  with  the  ad- 
mlnistratloo  of  the  Forest  Service,  with 
aU  the  implications  that  has  in  preserv- 
ing the  forest  indtistry  resources  of  this 
country  and  aU  the  impUcations  it  has  in 
terms  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  support  this 
nomination  liave  l)een  unable  or  unwiU- 
tng  to  give  a  response  to  these  and  other 
facts  that  directly  Implicate  Mr.  Crowell 
in  the  antitrust  conspiracy. 

I  t)elieve  that  the  Senate  has  a  duty, 
before  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
this  nomination,  to  conduct  a  thorough 
lnvestigati<m  of  Mr.  CroweU's  role  in 
these  antitrust  vi(dations.  UntU  that  in- 
vestigation has  been  completed.  I  believe 
the  nomination  should  not  t)e  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  mate- 
rials summarizing  my  concerns — includ- 
ing two  tables— be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  foUows: 

CKOWELL  HOMINATION 


LOMSitM  Pidfic  (ClWNl) 
SO  p«rcMt  owMTiMp 


Kfkttk 


OffMdaab 


jkaii  (Murday  •  FiniMy)    AInka    Uimlxr    (Kramtr    t 
AiMkaThMtar 

COUBT  DBCmOlf    iWBB  T.   KXTCHIKUt) 

KetchlkAn  and  Aluka  Lumber  vloUted 
antitrust  laws  (Mutptay  named). 

Louisiana  Padflo  was  a  oooonsplrator  (no 
one  named). 

CroweU  Implicated  In  antitrust  violations 
In  seven  separate  InsUncee. 

BauwuMT  or  Spbcitic  AMrrnttm  Issma 

BKLATHrO  TO  CBOWKU.  NOMIHATtOK 

ooixiTBiVE  coMinnncATioifa 
Key  facts:  Court  cited  buslneas  converaa- 
tlon   between   Murdey   and   CroweU   about 
"log  supply". 

CroweU  connection:  1.  ICay  3,  1B73  memo 
tells  Crowell  of  conversations  between 
Ketchikan  and  Alaska  Ltmiber  on  log  sup- 
ply- 

a.  Same  memo  tells  CroweU  that  Murdey 
of  Ketchikan  and  Kramer  of  Alaska  Lumber 
take  turns  attending  trade  assodaUon  meet- 


3.  Same  memo  Indlcataa  Kramer  of  Alaska 
Lumber  is  acting  under  CroweU's  direction, 
aaruau.  to  compktx 

Key  facts:  In  118  sales  over  10  years, 
Ketchlklan  and  Alaskan  Lumber  only  bid 
against  each  other  3  times. 

CroweU  connection:  4.  CroweU  admits  he  is 
aware  of  this  pattern  of  noncompetitive 
bidding. 

SLXlfDf AnOW  OV  OOMPRinOK 

Key  facts:  Ketchikan  controUed  Alaska 
Tlmtwr  by  contractual  arrangements.  Ket- 
chikan refused  to  seU  logs  to  Schnabel 
Lumber. 

CroweU  connection:  5.  Crowell  admits 
"administering"  contracts  which  controlled 
Alaska  Timber. 

S.  CroweU  adnUts  Involvement  In  tlia 
Schnabel  negotlattons. 

ma  or  fbomtb  to  stov  ooMprnroas 
Key  facts:   Court  dted  use  of  fronts  to 
block  competitors  such  as  plywood  compa- 


Crowell  connection:  7.  AprU  14,  1975 
memo  from  CroweU  to  Merlo  suggesting  that 
Alaska  Timber. 

6.  Crowell  admits  Involvement  In  the 
Schnabel  negotiations. 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  AU  time 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  say 
in  closing  this  debate  that  we  have  heard 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 
They  have  not  yet  laid  a  glove  on  Mr. 
CroweU  as  far  as  anything  that  is  signlfl- 
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cant,  ffis  name  was  never  even  on  a  depo- 
sition in  this  entire  case.  It  is  purely  and 
simply  a  matter,  and  I  respect  the^  Judg- 
ment, that  they  disagree  with  his  atti- 
tude toward  resource  management.  But 
to  impugn  his  motives.  I  think.  Is  not 
proper  for  this  body. 

Not  only  is  it  not  pr(H>er.  Mr.  President, 
John  CroweU  is  a  very  outstanding,  good 
American,  honest,  and  wtU  do  great 
service  for  this  country  and  the  Forest 
Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Soiator  Hiuo 
put  this  in  the  Rscou  yesterday.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  mentioned 
the  Schnabel  Lumber  Co.'s  having  prob- 
lems with  this  so-caUed  antitrust  suit 
that  lias  been  mentioned.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  John  Schnabel,  presidoit  of  the 
Schnabel  Lumber  Co.  He  says: 

Dkas  Senatob  Helms:  A  strong  antidote — 
John  B.  Crowell,  Jr.— Is  needed  to  heal  the 
misery  handed  the  economy  of  Alaska's  For- 
est Industry  during  the  Bupert-Cutlar  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  smaU  bmlnass  forest 
conmiunlty,  I  strongly  support  confirmation 
of  tax.  CroweU,  If  during  the  hearings  he  wlU 
pledge  his  support  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  Its  appUcatlon  In  Alaska. 
Tours  sincerely, 

JoHW  3.  ecBMuacu 
I  President. 

He  has  done  so. 

As  I  made  the  point  yesterday,  the 
Judge  in  the  case  that  today  has  been 
heralded  and  passed  around  the  Cham- 
ber made  the  point  that  she  could  not 
remember  even  one  document  in  which 
John  CroweU  was  involved.  He  was  never 
caUed  to  testify.  He  never  tiad  his  rec- 
ords examined.  He  never  had  a  deposi- 
tion filed  in  the  case. 

He  is  highly  qualified  for  the  post  in 
«4iich  President  Reagan  has  nominated 
him  to  serve,  and  I  ask  my  coUeagues  to 
support  the  ccmfirmation  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

I  yield  hack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  li«r.  President,  to- 
day, I  rise  in  suppcHt  of  the  nominaticm 
of  John  B.  CroweU  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  I  beUeve  Mr. 
CroweU  to  be  highly  qualified  and  knowl- 
edgeable about  matters  relating  to  the 
environment  and  natural  resources  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  raised  questions  regarding  the  fit- 
ness of  Mr.  CroweU  to  serve  in  this  post. 
These  questions  arise  out  (rf  aUegations 
concenUng  his  nde  in.  and  knowledge  ot, 
possible  anticcHnpetitive  practices  on  the 
part  of  his  f<Hmer  onployer.  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Co.— a  subsidiary  of  Louisiana- 
Pacific  Corp.  Although  these  questlms 
were  not  raised  during  committee  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  CroweU's  nomination. 
I  feel  he  has  provided  tar  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  his  involvement  in  this 
matter  sufficient  to  lay  to  rest  these  aUe- 
gations. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  Information 
made  available  to  my  iriBce.  it  appears 
ttiat  Mr.  CroweU's  involvement  in  the 
Alaskan  antitrust  cases  was  limited  to 
approving  selection  of  defense  counsel 
for  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co..  receiving 
status  reports  from  the  defense  counsel, 
and  assisting  the  defense  counsd  in  de- 
veloping trial  tactics  and  strategy.  He 


was  never  called  as  a  witness  In  the  case, 
nor  deposed  by  either  side  iMior  to  the 
triaL 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  in- 
volvement of  Mr.  CroweU  as  an  attor- 
ney periidierally  connected  with  the  de- 
fense of  one  of  tlie  parties  in  tills  par- 
ticular court  case  is  sufficient  reason  to 
bar  his  serving  in  the  capacity  for  which 
he  has  been  nominated.  He  has  an  out- 
standing background  that  suggests  he 
would  perfmm  ably  in  the  position  for 
which  President  Reagan  has  selected 
h'm.  Accordingly,  I  sincerely  hooe  mv 
coUeagues  wiU  Join  me  in  supporting  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  CroweU  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Environment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  confirming  Mr. 
John  CroweU  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources.  It  is 
a  difficult  vote. 

As  I  approached  the  oxiflrmation 
hearing  on  Mr.  CroweU  held  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  I  was  concerned 
alMut  whether,  if  he  were  confirmed,  he 
would  be  able  to  divorce  himself  ade- 
quately from  the  interests  and  positions 
he  has  advocated  in  the  past  as  general 
counsel  to  one  of  the  forestry  industry's 
mo5t  prominent  corporations. 

Clearly,  it  is  necessary  for  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  AgriciUture  to  make  de- 
cisicms  based  on  the  consideration  of  di- 
verse, rather  than  Umited.  points  of 
view. 

Based  on  that  testimony,  I  concluded 
Mr.  CroweU  was  a  man  of  inteUigence 
and  integrity.  He  assured  the  committee 
he  Intended  to  serve  the  tiroad  public  in- 
terest in  administering  lands  of  the  For- 
est Service,  and  tliat  he  intended  to  meet 
regularly  with  representatives  of  groups 
with  whose  viewiwints  he  has  disagreed 
in  the  past. 

Now,  I  expect  he  Intends  to  keep  those 
pnun'ses,  and  I  know  they  wiU  \»  care- 
fully monitored. 

Between  that  time  and  now.  the  in- 
formation that  lias  come  forth  regarding 
the  coUusive  practices  of  a  sut}sidiary 
firm  of  Mr.  CroweU's  employer  has 
served,  at  the  very  least,  to  cloud  the 
integrity  aspect  of  ttiis  matter. 

llie  fact  Max  Mr.  CroweU  found  it 
necessary  to  file  an  amended  financial 
disclosure  statement  after  the  hearings 
leaves  me  with  a  sense  of  unease. 

Mr.  President,  the  primary  conclusion 
I  have  reached  from  aU  tliis  is  that  the 
public  would  tte  liest  served  if  this  nomi- 
nation could  t>e  returned  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  for  further  considera- 
tion. TtM  reaUty  of  the  thing,  however, 
is  that  It  wUl  not  be. 

Since  that  is  the  case.  I  must  say. 
at  this  Juncture,  despite  the  questions 
that  have  t>een  raised,  it  has  not  lieen 
clearly  demonstrated  tliat  Mr.  CroweU 
himself  was  involved  in  the  antitrust  ac- 
tions of  Ketchikan  Pulp  and  Alaska 
Lumlier  and  Pulp. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  President 
should  be  allowed  wide  latitude  in  his 
administrative  appointments.  This  nomi- 
nation tests  that  conviction.  I  wiU  vote 
to  confirm  Mr.  Crowell.  with  serious  res- 
ervations. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  we 


ar«  faced  with  the  nomination  of  John 
B.  Civmell.  Jr.  to  be  Assistant  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources.  It 
is  (A  utmost  importance  that  we  Insure 
this  position  is  fiUed  with  the  most  quali- 
fied, experienoed  and  even-handed  of 
professi<nials,  because  ttiis  Administrator 
has  the  crucial  task  of  managing  and 
caring  for  one  of  our  greatest  resources, 
our  national  forests.  As  the  leading  Re- 
publican cosponsor  of  the  Alaska  lands 
biU,  and  more  specifically  the  Southeast 
amendment  to  that  bUl,  I  have  a  particu- 
larly keen  interest  in  this  nomination. 

The  Southeast  amendmoit  was  pri- 
marily directed  at  insuring  protection, 
and  weU-balanced  harvesting  for  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  the  largest  and 
perhaps  most  pristine  of  aU  America's 
national  forests.  Our  amendment  made 
every  effort  to  rigorously  evaluate  past 
C(»flict8  in  the  Tongass,  and  was  de- 
signed to  address  the  area  with  a  bal- 
anced Mid  fair  approach.  However,  this 
approach  was  somewhat  altered  during 
the  course  of  negotiations  and  several 
features  of  the  final  legislation  need  be 
highlight/^  due  to  the  possible  detrimen- 
tal consequoices  that  could  occur  under 
management  representing  unsympa- 
thetic philosophies  and  policies. 

First  a  direct  pipeline  was  set  up  from 
the  Treasury  to  the  T(Migass.  It  does  this 
by  mt»"«<'tfci"g  an  """'lai  entitlement  of 
at  least  $40  miUim  which  bypasses  the 
U>propriations  process  and  is  not  subject 
to  deferral  or  recessian  by  the  President. 
Second  it  waives  a  provislcm  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
dealing  with  tlie  statutory  timber  sup- 
ply goal  of  450  million-txiard-feet  an- 
nually regardless  of  cost  or  demand. 
Third,  it  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  prepare  a  study  of  owortunl- 
ties  "to  Increase  timber  yields  on  na- 
timal  forests  in  Alaska." 

It  is  my  grave  concern  that  the  In- 
tenUon  of  the  Alaska  lands  bfll  may  be 
ovn-looked  and  detrimental  Interpreta- 
ti«vs  of  the  language  may  occur  in  the 
form  of  ravage  development  of  the  Ton- 
gass. ratlier  than  orderly,  environmen- 
tally sound  harvesting. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  we  can  indeed 
fnnintaiTi  a  stroug  timijcr  related  indus- 
try wliUe  insuring  ttiat  cut  levels  take 
into  account  proper  conservation  prac- 
tices, and  the  ddicate  balance  of  the 
many  competing  interests  not  be  dis- 
rupted. Given  the  significant  responsi- 
bilities of  this  role,  in  administering  our 
National  Forest  System,  it  is  critical  that 
the  soon-to-be  Assistant  Secretary  be 
made  aware  of  the  deep  concerns  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  the  de- 
velopment of  forests  and  other  wfld  lands 
he  done  carefuUy  with  adequate  rttowce 
:)rotection  measures.  As  Mr.  Crow^ 
takes  over  this  position  I  stropglv  urge 
him  to  consider  in  every  management 
decision  the  interests  of  aU  Americans 
including  future  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  address  the 
Senate  on  the  nomfnafon  of  John  B. 
CroweU.  Jr.,  to  be  Ass'stant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment. 

Th-  Assistant  Secretary  of  AeT<culture 
for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment, 
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M  my  coae»guee  know.  Is  responsible  for 
deetekma  affecting  the  U^.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  our  national  forest  lands.  These 
lands  contain  Important  commercial 
commodities — timber,  minerals.  oU  and 
nattual  gas — as  well  as  scenic  and  nat- 
ural Tallies  which  make  our  forests 
mormouBly  popular  for  fishing,  biking, 
camping  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
TtM  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
Is  called  upon  to  balance  these  often 
comoet'nv  us^s  of  our  forests. 

Mr.  Pres'dent,  questioos  have  been 
raised  about  Mr.  Crowell's  suitability  for 
this  particular  Job  in  Government.  He 
has  spent  h's  entire  professional  career 
as  an  attorney  for  large  timber  c<»n- 
panles  that  purchase  a  great  deal  of 
timber  from  tiie  national  forests,  m  this 
capacity.  Mr.  Crowell  has  spoken  against 
wfldemess  and  wild  river  designations. 
He  has  opposed  restrictions  on  the  size 
of  clear  exits  and  reouirements  for 
streamzooe  protection.  He  has  opposed 
prohlbitloiis  on  the  use  of  dangerous 
herbicides  and  s'a^h  burr«ri<r  *nd  he 
has  even  opposed  the  small  timber  set- 
aside  program  deslraed  to  assiu%  the 
survival  of  small  timber  companies. 

Of  course.  Mr.  CroweU's  personal 
opinions  may  be  totally  different  than 
the  views  and  policies  his  profession  has 
required  him  to  espouse.  But  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  a  person  whose 
career  has  been  devoted  to  convincing 
others  of  the  reasonableness  and  logic 
of  a  viewpoint  on  the  environment  would 
not  himself  come  to  view  that  position 
as  reasonable  and  logical. 

Because  of  his  views,  environmental 
organizations  like  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, the  Sierra  Club,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  and  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  have  expressed 
serious  reservation  about  Mr.  CroweU's 
nmnlnatiffli.  And  I  fully  appreciate  their 
concerns. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recovnize  that  all 
nominees  bring  to  their  lobs  in  Govern- 
ment ba(±grounds  and  affiliations  that 
color  their  views  and  could  affect  their 
decisions  in  public  service.  It  is  my  hope 
that  if  confirmed  as  As^tant  Secretary 
of  ABT«culture  for  Natinrd  Resources 
and  Environment,  Mr.  Crowell  would 
take  a  fresh  look  at  forest  issues,  espe- 
cially the  need  to  provide  a  balance  be- 
tween wilderness  and  other  surface 
values  of  our  national  forest  lands,  and 
represent  all  segments  of  the  public — not 
Just  be  an  advocate  of  the  Industry  view- 
point. 

But  there  is  something  else  in  Mr. 
CroweU's  background  which  I  find  trou- 
bling— and  which  confirms  my  decision 
not  vote  for  him. 

Since  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee approved  the  nomination  of  John 
Crowell  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment on  a  voice  vote  AprU  1.  new 
information  has  come  to  light  about  the 
relationshin  between  Mr.  CroweU  and 
the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.,  which  a  U.S. 
District  Court  on  AprU  3  found  guilty  of 
monopolistic,  anticompetitive  and  coUu- 
slve  bidding  practices.  Recently  released 
documents  raise  very  serious  questicms 
about  Mr.  CroweU's  awareness  of.  and 


participation  In.  decisions  for  Ketchikan 
Pulp  Co.  to  exercise  control  over  and 
manipulate  Anette  Timber  Co.  so  as  to 
eliminate  competition.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  should 
hold  additional  hearings  to  look  into 
these  allegations  before  the  Senate  votes 
on  the  nomination.  I  beUeve  that  Mr. 
CroweU  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
eliminate — if  he  can — the  clouds  which 
now  hang  over  his  nomination  and  rep- 
utation. In  the  absence  of  clearing  the 
record.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  CroweU  can 
serve  the  President,  this  administration, 
or  the  country  effectively. 

I  am  also  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
in  his  financial  disclosure  statement,  Mr. 
CroweU  faUed  to  list  his  position  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Ketchikan  Pulp 
Co.  and  other  Louisiana  Pacific  subsidi- 
aries. I  understand,  however,  that  Mr. 
CroweU  has  asked  to  amend  his  disclo- 
sure statement  as  weU  as  his  recusal 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  public  con- 
troversy which  now  surrounds  this  ap- 
pointment and  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges,  I  believe  the  Senate  should  de- 
lay a  confirmation  vote  on  John  CroweU 
untU  aU  the  facts  are  available  and  the 
serious  questions  have  been  answered.  In 
the  absence  of  that,  I  cannot  vote  to  con- 
firm Mr.  CroweU. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a 
certain  amount  of  controversy  surrounds 
President  Reagan's  nomination  of  John 
B.  CroweU.  Jr..  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment.  Opponents  of  Mr.  Crowell 
have  questioned  his  fairness  and  honesty. 

Concerning  fairness,  opponents  of  Mr. 
CroweU  charge  that  he  wiU  be  biased 
l>ecause  he  has  been  the  attorney  for  a 
large  forest  products  company.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  a  prospective  nominee 
should  not  be  praised  or  damned  simply 
because  of  past  employment. 

The  real  question  is,  can  the  nominee 
do  a  fair  and  competent  job  in  the  post 
for  which  he  is  proposed?  I  voted  for 
several  nominees  proposed  by  President 
Carter  for  positions  involving  land  use 
management  whose  backgrounds  were 
employment  by  environmental  organiza- 
tions. At  the  time  of  their  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  msmy  people  In  those  in- 
dustries which  utilize  natural  resources 
said  the  nominees  were  biased  against 
them  because  of  their  past  employment. 
I  did  not  buy  the  argiunent  then  and  I 
voted  for  those  people.  It  seems  to  me 
the  same  standard  should  be  appUed  to 
Mr.  CroweU. 

Concerning  honesty,  opponents  of  Mr. 
CroweU  have  presented  documents  pur- 
portedly showing  that  he  was  involved 
in  circumstances  which  have  led  to  an 
antitrust  judgment  by  a  US.  District 
Court  in  Seattle,  Wash.  I  have  reviewed 
these  documents  and  found  them  want- 
ing. In  no  way  do  they  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  CroweU  played  a  ro!e  in  the  events 
that  led  to  the  antitrust  judgment:  in 
no  way  do  they  prove  that  he  is  imfit  to 
do  th^  job  for  which  he  has  been  nomi- 
nated. 

Despite  his  record  of  oppos'tlon  to  the 
smaU  business  timber  set-aside  program 
whUe  a  timber  industry  attorney.  Mr. 


CroweU  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  for- 
est products  industries  of  Oregon.  They 
have  come  to  me  to  express  their  Judg- 
ment that  he  is  fair  and  honest.  For  me. 
this  opinion  is  far  more  significant  than 
any  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  Mr. 
CroweU's  opponents. 

Mr.  President,  John  CroweU  is  a  capa- 
ble man  with  an  outstanding  legal  and 
natural  resources  background.  I  think 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  recog- 
mzea  tms  wnen  it  voted  unanimously  to 
report  his  nomination.  I  wiU  vote  to 
confirm  him.* 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  find  it  necessary  to  vote 
against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John 
CroweU  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  events  of  the  past  week 
during  which  unresolved  questions  have 
been  raised  about  his  employment  with 
several  timber  companies  leave  me  no 
choice.  My  own  preference  would  be  to 
send  his  nomination  back  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  where  these  ques- 
tions could  be  resolved  quickly.  Surely  it 
is  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  resolve 
these  questions  before  and  not  after  the 
Senate  votes  on  this  nomination. 

The  existence  of  an  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  is  being  used  to  preclude 
sending  tills  nomination  back  to  commit- 
tee. This  is  wrong.  For  this  reason,  I 
must  oppose  this  nomination.  I  ask  that 
an  editorial  from  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Lbgai.  Smoke  Ovzx  thx  National  Fobests 

Today's  vote  on  the  nomination  of  John 
B.  Crowell  Jr.  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment puts  ttie  Senate  In  a  dlfflcult  posi- 
tion. The  nomination  has  been  controversial 
from  the  start.  Mr.  Crowell  has  been  a  highly 
capable  and  aggressive  general  counsel  for 
the  Loulslana-Paclflc  Corporation,  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  timber  companies  and  the 
largest  single  buyer  of  timber  from  the  na- 
tional forests.  In  his  new  job,  he  would  be  In 
charge  of  those  same  forests. 

There  are  those — and  we  are  among  them — 
who  fear  that  Mr.  Crowell  would  not  bring 
the  proper  balance  to  forest  activities:  be 
might  favor  a  reckless  Increase  In  timber 
cutting  at  the  expense  of  protecting  wildlife, 
water  and  wilderness.  But  barring  manifest 
unfitness  for  service.  President  Reagan  should 
be  allowed  great  discretion  In  his  appoint- 
ments. 

What's  troubling  In  this  case  Is  new  evid- 
ence, not  fully  explored  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  In  Its  confirmation  hear- 
ings last  month,  that  raises  questions  about 
Mr.  CroweU's  awarenes  of  Illegal  activities  by 
a  Louisiana-Pacific  subsidiary.  The  subsidiary 
was  recently  found  guilty  of  conspiring  with 
a  supposed  competitor  to  fix  prices  and  mo- 
nopolize the  timber  Industry  in  southeast 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Crowell  was  not  called  to  testify  In  the 
case,  and  there  Is  no  firm  evidence  that  he 
did  anything  wrong.  But  critics  contend  that 
recently  released  memorandums  show  that 
he  was  aware  of  Fome  activities  condemned 
In  the  case.  Thore  activities  Include  com- 
munications between  the  Louisiana- Pacific 
subsidiary  and  a  supposedly  competitive 
company  concerning  timber  supplies,  and 
plans  to  use  a  smaUer  company  as  a  front 
to  qualify  for  Forest  Service  business  that  Is 
reserved  for  small  companies. 

Mr.  Crowell  vigorously  disputes  the  charges 
In  a  letter  on  this  page.  We  do  not  know 
where  the  merits  He.  But  It  Is  clearly  impor- 
tant to  resolve  the  Issue,  and  the  confirma- 


tion process  Is  the  senalbla  forum  In  which 
to  accomplUb  that. 

Unfortunately,  todav'a  vote  U  structured 
In  yes-or-no  terms.  But  surely  the  Senate  can 
find  some  parliamentary  device — ^perhaps  by 
unanimous  agreement — to  send  this  nomina- 
tion back  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
review  and  resolution  of  the  new  charges. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  forest  policies 
will  raise  enough  doubt  and  opposition  on 
environmental  grounds.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
public,  and  to  Mr.  Crowell,  for  that  policy  to 
be  clouded  by  the  smoke  of  unanswered  legal 
questions  .# 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  casting 
my  vote  today  against  the  conflrmatim 
of  Mr.  John  CroweU  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment,  I  cast  no 
aspersions  at  the  nominee.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  he  Is  a  competent  and  loyal 
American, 

My  vote  might  weU  have  been  different 
had  there  been  an  opportunity  provided 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  question 
Mr.  CroweU  and  obtain  sworn  answers 
in  a  pubUc  hearing  to  questions  that  have 
arisen  subsequent  to  his  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Absent  fur- 
ther hearing  on  the  pubUc  record  to 
Investigate  the  aUegations  against  Mr. 
CroweU,  I  am  compeUed  to  oppose  the 
nomination. 

On  March  31,  1981,  the  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  Committee  held 
brief  oversight  hearings  on  Mr.  CroweU's 
nomination.  One  day  later  the  committee 
reported  Mr.  CroweU  en  bloc  with  two 
other  nominees,  on  a  voice  vote,  and  with 
the  minimum  number  of  Senators  pres- 
ent to  constitute  a  quonun. 

Since  then  aUegations  have  arisen  re- 
garding Mr.  CroweU's  involvement  in  and 
knowledge  of  serious  antitrust  violations 
by  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  Mr.  CroweU  denies 
any  involvement  in  the  iUegal  activities 
which  a  UJ3.  District  Court  has  found 
Ketchikan  Involved  in.  However,  docu- 
ments have  been  found  which  suggest  an 
awareness  on  his  part  of  these  practices 

In  considering  previous  administration 
nominees  I  have  made  my  beliefs  Icnown 
that  the  new  President  should  be  given 
latitude  to  assemble  his  own  team  sub- 
ject only  to  the  constraints  that  nomi- 
nees be  knowledgeable  about  the  area 
which  they  wiU  administer  and  be  men 
or  women  of  integrity.  However,  the 
credlbiUty  of  Mr.  CroweU's  denial  of  in- 
volvement in  the  iUegal  action  of 
Ketchikan  has  now  been  caUed  into 
question. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  new  informa- 
tion regarding  Mr.  CroweU  was  made 
known.  Mr.  Leahy,  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  requested  that 
Mr.  CroweU  be  caUed  before  the  com- 
mittee to  testify  imder  oath  as  to  his 
participation  in  these  events.  Surpris- 
ingly, that  request  was  refused. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  CroweU's  n(Mnination 
was  not  reopened  by  the  conunittee.  The 
important  role  of  the  Senate  in  fulfilling 
its  responsibility  to  advise  and  consent 
woiUd  have  been  better  served  if  the 
questions  which  have  come  to  the  front 
foUowing  the  recent  U.S.  District  Court 
nUlng  involving  antitrust  charges 
brought  against  a  subsid'ary  of  his  em- 
ployer has  been  thoroughly  aired  by  the 
coinmittee.  Because  they  were  not.  Sena- 
tors cannot  judge  conclusively  whether 


or  to  what  degree  Mr.  CroweU  was  in- 
volved in  or  knowledgeable  about  the  ac- 
tivities ot  the  Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  BIr.  President,  I  commend 
my  coUeagues  from  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts for  their  dUigence  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  surprised  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering this  nomination.  I  would  have 
hoped  that  the  Agriculture  Committee 
would  want  to  reopen  its  record  because 
so  much  information  has  come  to  light 
since  they  held  hearings  on  this  nomina- 
tion. 

I  would  think  that  the  administration 
would  want  to  reopen  the  hearings  to 
give  the  nominee  an  opFortunity  to  re- 
spond to  the  many  questions  that  have 
been  raised  since  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee approved  his  nomination.  And  I 
would  think  that  Mr.  CroweU  should 
want  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
clear  up  the  controversy  surrounding  his 
nmnlnation. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  aspires  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  legal  difflciUties  of  two  com- 
panies with  which  Mr.  CroweU  has  been 
closely  associated,  it  Is  imperative  that 
any  hint  of  wrongdoing  be  explored  and 
excised  before  the  Senate  vote  to  con- 
firm his  nomination.  Given  the  serious- 
ness of  the  legal  difficulties  of  two  com- 
out  since  the  Agriculture  Committee 
considered  Mr.  CroweU's  nomination,  I 
beUeve  there  should  be  additional  hear- 
ings before  we  vote  on  Mr.  CroweU.  In 
the  absence  of  such  hearings,  I  must 
vote  against  his  confirmation. 

CBOWELL  NOMINATION TAKE  ANOTHEK  LOOK 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
troubled  by  the  recent  facts  that  have 
come  to  light  aljout  Mr.  John  B.  CroweU, 
Jr.,  the  nominee  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Natural  Resources  and  the  En- 
vironment at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  understand  that  these  details  of  his 
involvement  in  the  actions  of  companies 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  monopolize 
Alaska's  timber  industry  were  not  avai!- 
able  to  the  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  Committee  when  his  nomina- 
tion was  considered  and  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

The  committee  held  a  hearing  on  Mr. 
CroweU's  nomination  on  March  31,  1981 
and,  on  the  foUowlng  day,  reported  his 
nomination  to  the  Senate. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  facts  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  conviction  of  a  whoUy- 
owned  Louisiana  Pacific  subsidiary. 
Ketchikan  Pulp  Co.  (KPC),  and  the 
Alaska  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.  (ALP)  for 
serious  violations  of  antitrust  laws 

The  court  found  both  companies  guUty 
of  conspiracy  "to  restrain  trade  and  to 
monopoUze  the  timber  Industry  in  South- 
east Alaska."  The  court  also  found  that 
these  companies  used  the  advantage  of 
a  Forest  Service-guaranteed  timber  sup- 
ply in  "concerted  and  combined  efforts 
to  control  the  Alaska  timber  market,  to 
eliminate  competition  and  to  maintain 
and  exercise  monopoly  power." 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note 
that  the  court  listed  both  Georgia  Pacific 
and  Louisiana  Pacific  as  among  the  co- 


conspirators and  found  that  "KPC.  to- 
gether with  its  executives  and  employees, 
was  a  member  of  the  c<Mispiracy". 

Mr.  CroweU,  the  former  general  coun- 
sel for  Louisiana  Pacific,  has  claimed 
that  hi«  role  was  "ministerial,"  simply 
that  of  any  attorney  advising  his  clients. 
Documents,  such  as  those  recently  se- 
cured by  my  coUeagues,  Senators  Leahy 
and  Kennedy,  however  raise  serious 
questions  about  Mr.  CroweU's  role. 

Unless  and  untU  these  questions  are 
resolved  and  Mr.  CroweU's  involvement 
in  the  actions  of  companies  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  Alaska's  tim- 
her  industry  is  clearly  and  accurately  de- 
fined, I  beUeve  the  Senate  should  refuse 
to  confirm  his  nomination  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Although  I  am  most  troubled  by  this 
"cloud"  hanging  over  Mr.  CroweU's  nom- 
ination, I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
voice  my  concern  about  his  sultabiUty  for 
the  post  which  so  heavily  influences  For- 
est Service  poUcy. 

If  Mr.  CroweU  were  to  become  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  he  would  obviously  influ- 
ence the  administration's  actions  regard- 
ing the  Tongass  National  Forest.  The 
Alaska  Lands  Act.  compromise  legislation 
that  I  reluctantly  supported,  would  make 
available  $40  mlUlon  to  ensure  that  450 
million  board  feet  are  cut  each  year  on 
the  Tongass. 

As  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  CroweU 
would  be  empowered  to  direct  the  use  of 
these  funds,  to  establish  a  guaranteed 
loan  program  to  timber  purchasers  in 
Alaska  and  to  define  the  terms,  condi- 
tions and  eligibility  requirements  for 
these  loans.  This  is  particularly  trou- 
bling because  the  court  has  determined 
that  there  are,  essentiaUy,  only  two  tim- 
ber companies  in  southeast  Alaska — 
both  of  which  have  been  found  guUty  of 
monopoly  practices. 

Thus  far,  I  have  deUberately  not  men- 
tioned my  concern  about  the  vast  en- 
vironmental degradation  that  such  a 
huge  timber  harvest  may  inflict  on  Alas- 
ka's mountainous  coast.  When  I  support- 
ed the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  part  of  my  re- 
luctance was  due  to  the  450  miUlon  board 
feet  provision. 

This  provision,  I  want  to  emphasize,  is 
the  Tninimiim  required  by  the  law.  The 
poUcy  to  be  set  by  the  Forest  Service 
could  exceed  even  that  excessive  amount. 
Elnviron^iental  degradation  is  too  kind  a 
term  when  we  consider  the  likely  impact 
of  4.5  billion  board  feet  from  the  Ton- 
gass within  a  decade. 

For  aU  these  reasons,  I  have  reluctant- 
ly decided  to  vote  against  confirmation  of 
Mr.  CroweU's  nomination.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  wiU  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  nomination. 

The  quesUon  is.  wUl  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
John  B.  CroweU,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  dei*  wUl  caU  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maxhus) 
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and  tb»  nmitnr  from  South  DakoU 
(lAr.  PuHua)  are  neceasarlly  abatnt. 

Mr.  caiANSTON.  I  umoonoe  that  the 
nfinatnr  tram  Ohio  (Mr.  MRxniBAuai) 
to  nBBMirlly  ahaant. 

Tha  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oanm) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  tha  cauunber  who  desire  to  vote? 

Hm  raaiilt  was  announced — ^yeas  72. 
nays  25.  aa  foOows: 

tBoDoan  Vote  Ifo.  lao  Bz.] 
TSAS— 7a 


A^lM» 

Ooldwatw 

Mleklaa 

Antrvm 

OeKtOB 

Ifuan 

AfBMteOBIC 

oiMH«r 

Pack  wood 

IMkav 

BMcb 

Parcy 

P»m.iu> 

HattMd 

Pryor 

llsQtqa^ 

Hawkins 

QuavU 

VmA*U* 

■i9*ka«» 

Randolph 

Baflln 

Roth 

Bjnt« 

Bains 

Rodman 

Barry  v..  Jr. 

Balma 

Saaaar 

HuiMHaston 

Sehmiu 

OlwfW 

Bumplizay 

Bbnpaon 

CbOM 

JaekaoB 

Bpactar 

nn<'Ji'U> 

Japaan 

Stafford 

OoIma 

Jolaatao 

Stoonla 

iKaBMto 

Baanbaum 

Starana 

Kaatan 

Bynuns 

I^A^UriBA 

Lanlt 

Thonnonl 

Daitaa 

Lone 

Towar 

,                    Dbm 

Lncar 

waUcf) 

'                    Dol* 

liatttnsir 

Waraar 

Do— let 

lieaura 

Watckar 

DorvabOTStf 

Urtetaar 

ZottMky 

■i^ 

ICtebea 

OHIi 

NATS— 35 

r.                       — ■ . 

rotA 

Hoynlhan 

Bw*B 

Aaoft 

PaU 

B(«41«T 

Bart 

Buiapan 

HdUlnaa 

Rlada 

BjVtl,  notMTt  c 

.  Inoora 

SartMoaa 

^■aMon 

Kannady 

Ttongaa 

■  Doga^  _ 

Laaby 
Lavtn 

Winiaaa 

NOT  vonwo— 3 

So  the  nomination  was  conflrmed. 

Mr.  M1CT.MH  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  8TMMS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

Tbe  motion  to  lay  (m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  hare  order? 

Tte  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Hw  Senator  from  North  (Carolina. 

Mr.  HEUfS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
nottfled  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetlan.  it  to  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

M^.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  k«tolatlve  session. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objeetlan.  It  to  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AMD  RESCISSIONS  ACT.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  irtiat  to  the 
pendlnc  business  before  the  Senate? 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  resume  consideration  of  the 
paidtaw  business,  which  to  ILR.  3512.  the 
S(n>plemental  Approivlatlans  and  Res- 


cissians  Act.  1981.  which  the  cleric  will 
state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUI  (HJt.  SSia)  making  a\ipplamant«l 
and  further  continuing  approprlatlona  for 
tha  flaeal  year  ending  Baptember  90,  1881, 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purpoaaa. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUrai  of  the  bill. 

UP  tiaaarouxKr  no.  ii* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  pending  question  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mi. 
MoTKiHAii)  to  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
to  still  not  in  order.  Could  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  suspend  their  conversations 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  now 
will  be  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  There 
is  no  time  limitation  on  that  amendment, 
and  I  would  very  much  like  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  one.  I  have  had 
some  preliminary  conversations  with 
other  Senators,  and  I  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  agree  on  a  time  certain  to  vote  on 
the  Moynihan  amendment  and  that  the 
time  required,  the  remaining  time  re- 
quired, for  debate  will  extend  until  some 
arbitrary  hour  we  might  pick  and,  per- 
haps, we  could  lay  aside  this  amendment 
temporarily  and  proceed  to  other 
matters. 

Might  I  exjdore  the  possibility  of 
working  backward  on  thto,  say,  by  estab- 
lishing the  time  of  3  o'clock  as  a  time  for 
voting  on  thto  amendment  or  some 
motion  on  thto  amendment,  and  then 
time  for  debate  to  l>egin  at  2:30  to  be 
equaUy  divided  of  30  minutes  in  prepara- 
tion for  that  vote,  and  then  to  lay  aside, 
if  that  request  to  granted,  temporarily 
lay  aside,  that  matter  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  the  cfmsideration  of  other 
amendments  as  they  may  be  offered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distingutohed  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happv  to  yield  to 
the  distingutohed  minority  leader, 
mix  LXMiTAnoif  tiaiiiiiiiiT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there 
be  a  Tote  on  the  amendment  or  a  motion 
In  relation  to  th?  amendment,  whichever 
way  the  majority  leader  wishes  to  phrase 
hto  request,  at  3  pjn. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  would  like 
to  not  enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  to  be  used  prior  to  that 
hour.  Th's  side  of  the  aisle  to  presently 
seeking  to  determine  how  much  time  wlU 
be  required  by  Senators  on  thto  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
would  not  need  to  utillre  the  full  2V^ 
hours  between  now  and  3  pjn.  I  think  it 
could  be  reduced  significantly. 

But  it  would  seem  to  me — and  I  have 
discussed  thto  with  the  chief  author  of 


the  amendment.  Mr.  MbmiBAif — and  I 
think  we  would  like  to  vote  at  3  o'clock, 
and  shortly  we  can  teU  the  majority 
leader  how  much  time  we  will  need  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  that  information. 

At  thto  time  I  will  limit  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  a  time  certain  to  vote 
on  thto  amendment  or  a  motion  in  rela- 
tion to  thto  amendment,  and  I  make  such 
a  request  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  I  made  was 
for  the  vote  to  occur  on  the  amendment 
at  a  motion  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  The  leaders  are  trying  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  as  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

LxmrATioif  BsqirasT  om  oomoms 
AMsmn 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  other  inquiry.  I  see  the 
dtotingiitohed  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  here.  There  are  al- 
most 400  committee  amendments  yet  to 
be  disposed  of.  390-plus.  and  unless  we 
make  some  provision  to  deal  with  those 
en  bloc  it  willl  be  necessary  to  present 
them  to  the  Senate  In  sequence  as  they 
were  adopted  in  the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader  to  in  a 
positicMi  to  advise  me  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  might  adopt  some  procedure  for 
identifying  certain  of  the  committee 
amendments  which  require  debate  and 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other 
amendments 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  can  scarcely  hear  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  from  where  I  stand,  which  to 
about  6  or  8  feet  from  him,  because  of 
the  many  conversations  that  are  going 
on  in  various  parts  of  the  Chamber. 

Now  I  can  hear  him  better.  Will  he  re- 
peat hto  statement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
minority  leader  and  I  thank  the  CHiair.  I 
will  not  be  but  a  mcxnent  longer.  If  I 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I 
think  it  to  essential  that  we  explore  at 
least  the  posslbUity  of  disposing  of  the 
some  390  committee  amendments  that 
yet  remain,  and  I  hope  we  can  And  a  way 
to  consider  all  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  as  we  usually  do,  with  the 
excepticm  of  stated  amendments  which 
have  already  been  identified  and  speci- 
fied in  a  previous  agreement  or.  perhaps, 
other  amendments  which  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  m*ght 
consider,  and  that  Members  would  not 
object  to.  a  imanimous-consent  request 
to  OMisider  the  remaining  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  with  the  exception 
of  the  amendment  dealing  with  Hyde- 
Helms  language,  and  the  Ashbrook 
amendment,  and  that  the  rest  might  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


If  we  might  have  the  assistance  of  the 
staff  for  a  moment 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
continue  to  explore  the  possiblUty  of  a 
logical  and  coherent  way  of  handling  the 
committee  amendments,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  asstotant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ndl. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonua  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  to  so  wdered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MR.  JOHN 
ROBERTS.  MINISTER  OF  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  CANADA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  moment  of  order? 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  to  the  Ctiamber  and  to  the 
Senate  a  distinguished  friend  and 
neighbor  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  who  to  the  Mintoter  of 
the  Environment  and  who  has  been  a 
friend  of  many  Members  of  thto  body  for 
the  longest  while.  It  to  an  hoior.  I  feel, 
to  have  him  in  the  (Chamber.  I  know  the 
dtotinguished  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  have  asked  that  we  have 
thto  opportunity.  I  personally  would  like 
to  welcome  him  as  a  neighbor. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  dtotinguished  minority  manager  of 
the  bill.  I.  too.  join  in  that  welcome.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  minute  so  we  may 
greet  him. 

[Applause] 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
at  12:39  pjn.,  recessed  untU  12:40  pjn.; 
whereuptm.  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Qfllcer 
(Mr.  GoBiOH). 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RESCISSIONS  ACT.  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bllL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  waiting  on  clearance  for 
the  adoption  of  all  or  most  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  tdoc,  providing, 
however,  that  they  would  be  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment,  I  wish  to  proceed  to 
deliver  a  very  brief  comment  on  the 
pending  amendment.  I  hope  the  major- 
ity leader  will  not  oppose  thto  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  look  forward  to  hto 
cranments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
8  days  ago  the  President  proposed  a 
series  of  social  security  benefit  reduc- 
tions. The  Congress  and  the  American 
public  had  no  idea  that  such  prediritous 
benefit  reductUms  were  being  considered 
by  the  Reagan  admintstratkm. 

Like  many  Americans.  I  listened  to 
Mr.  Reagan's  speech  last  July  whfn  he 
accepted  the  Republican  nomination  tat 
the  Presidency.  In  hto  aocei>tance  ad- 


dresB.  Mr.  Reagan  quoted  Ftanklln  D. 
RooBevelt.  telling  the  American  peoi^ 
"It  to  essential  that  the  Integrity  of  aU 
amects  of  social  security  be  preserved." 

Uke  many  Americans,  I  paid  careful 
attention  to  Mr.  Reagan's  major  eco- 
nomic address  last  September  when  he 
Udd  the  American  people  that  he  would 
reduce  the  Fedo^  budget  by  eliminat- 
ing fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  and  not  be 
cutting  benefits  and  services  for  pe<n>le 
in  need.  In  that  speech,  he  reassured  us 
when  he  said: 

This  strategy  for  (economic)  growth  does 
not  require  altering  or  taking  back  neces- 
sary entlttements  already  granted  to  the 
American  people.  The  Integrity  of  the  Social 
Security  system  will  be  defended  by  my  ad- 
ministration and  Ita  benefits  will  once  again 
be  made  meaningful. 

President  Reagan  gave  thto  economic 
address  in  Chicago,  less  than  2  months 
before  election  day. 

The  President's  election  was  not  a 
mandate  to  tear  up  the  Government's 
solemn  commitment  to  those  about  to 
retire.  And,  wliile  he  to  a  popular  and 
well-liked  President,  I  caution  hto  ad- 
visers against  interpreting  the  tide  of 
personal  popularity  as  a  license  to  un- 
ravd  the  social  security  system. 

When  the  President  came  before  Con- 
gress to  argue  the  merits  of  his  budget 
cuts,  he  told  us  that  no  budget  savings 
would  be  made  by  cutting  social  security 
retirement  benefits.  He  said  those  bene- 
fits would  be  preserved  as  a  jiart  of  the 
Nation's  "safety  net". 

In  spite  of  thto  promise,  the  adminto- 
tration  has  now  called  for  immediately 
slashing  benefits  for  those  men  and 
women  planning  to  retire  at  age  62.  Such 
a  plan  would  not  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  social  security  sjrstem  as  was 
promised  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign— it  would  destroy  that  integrity. 

Ilie  soctol  security  system  to  based  on 
trust,  confidence  and  predictability. 
Without  these  essential  qualities,  the 
system  loses  its  integrity.  Predictability 
means  that  the  61 -year-old  wm-ker  who 
has  planned  for  hto  or  her  retirement 
next  year — down  to  the  last  penny  of 
hto  or  her  future  social  security  check — 
to  going  to  get  that  check. 

The  administration's  social  security 
plan  constitutes  a  breach  of  faith  with 
elderly  Americans  who  are  approach- 
ing retirement  age.  Year  after  year, 
these  woricers  have  [>aid  their  monthly 
contributions  into  the  system,  and  now 
they  have  planned  their  retirement  upon 
the  promise  of  a  specific  level  of  income. 
These  people  have  w(»ted  and  planned 
with  the  full  expectation  of  that  income. 

Let  us  recognize  a  simple  fact:  For 
many  Americans,  retirement  at  age  62  to 
not  a  matter  of  chc^ce,  HI  health,  unem- 
ployment, obsolescent  skilto,  and  dto- 
crlmlnation  force  them  into  retirement. 
Social  security  serves  vital  national 
needs.  It  provides  retirement  with  dig- 
nity for  millions  of  Americans:  For  mil- 
lions of  Americans  it  to  the  only  Infla- 
tion-proof  insurance  that  they  will  have 
adequate  retirement  income. 

In  the  first  wedc  of  May.  the  Repid>- 
llcan  majOTity  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, at  the  request  of  the  administration, 
voted  to  repeal  tttle  IV-E  of  the  Social 


Security  Act,  thercAv  abolishing  the  en- 
titlonent  of  orphan  children  to  Federal 
aid  in  foster  care,  a  provision  of  law  for 
66  years. 
The  Republican  platform  reads: 
Predaely  becauae  Social  Security  is  a  pre- 
cious lifeline  for  tniiiinM  of  the  elderly,  or- 
phaned, and  disabled,  we  insist  that  Ita 
financing  be  sound  and  stable. 

The  adminlstraticm's  social  security 
proposato  go  b^imd  what  might  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  adequate  future  fi- 
nancing for  the  retirement  system.  The 
Congress  will  not  support  any  reductions 
in  social  security  benefits  which  are  de- 
signed to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
rather  than  Insure  the  solvency  of  the 
trust  funds. 

It  to  clear  that  the  admhitotntion's 
social  security  proposato  were  developed 
as  part  of  a  budget-cutting  strategy. 

When  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
r^?orted  the  first  budget  resoduion  for 
fiscal  year  1982  it  proposed  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending  by  $8  billion  next  year  tasr 
changing  the  cost-of-living  formula  for 
social  security  and  other  Federal  pen- 
sion programs,  including  veterans'  pen- 
skxis.  The  admintotration  went  on  rec- 
ord against  the  change,  but  told  the 
Soiate  to  retain  the  proposed  $8  bilUon 
cut. 

I  wanted  to  know  where  the  admlnto- 
tration  expected  to  cut  $8  billion  from 
social  security  and  other  Federal  pension 
programs  by  next  year.  Therefme.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  OMB  IMrector  Stockman  and 
Treasury  Secretary  Regan  and  asked 
them  for  specific  plans  to  produce  the 
budget  cuts,  niey  responded  by  saying 
that  the  admintotration  would  achieve 
the  cuts  by  reducing  social  security.  The 
administration's  idan  came  in  the  fonn 
<A  a  hastily  written  and  ill-conceived 
proposal  to  immediately  cut  social  secu- 
rity bentfts. 

The  Congress  to  not  going  to  let  the 
social  security  system  go  bankrupt.  We 
will  work  very  hard  with  the  President 
to  insure  adequate  future  financing  for 
the  trust  funds. 

But.  we  will  not  quickly  draft  ino- 
posato  over  the  we^end  and  present 
them  as  the  ri^t  way  to  change  the  so- 
cial security  system.  We  win  not  follow 
the  administration's  example  in  thto 
respect. 

Any  plan  to  reform  the  retirement  sys- 
tem will  take  time,  and  It  will  have  to  go 
through  the  legislative  iwooess.  lliere 
will  need  to  be  committee  hearings  by 
the  apinxH>riate  committees  tn  the  two 
Houses.  There  will  have  to  be  opportu- 
nities given  for  witnesses  to  appear  to 
make  statements  and  to  ddiver  testi- 
mony. Tliere  will  have  to  be  time  for  the 
committees  to  proceed  with  their  neces- 
sary markups. 

So  it  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

Mr.  Presidttt,  I  am  sure  that  with 
bipartisan  support  we  can  provide  the 
stdutions  to  the  iHtiUems  that  exist  In 
the  social  security  system. 

It  cannot  tie  purely  a  Republican  plan 
or  a  Democratic  plan.  Therefore,  it  to  my 
hcwe  that  the  vote  on  the  resolution  be- 
fwe  the  Senate  will  not  be  a  party  line 
vote.  The  President's  proposal  to  im- 
mediately cut  benefits  has  sent  sbodc 
waves  throogb  the  elderly  community. 
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L»t  US  put  their  mixuls  at  rest,  and  becln 
to  work  toc«tber. ^ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MiBSlaslppl. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  continuing  debate  on  the  Mojmihan 
amentbnent? 

The  PBKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  The  Moynlhan  amend- 
ment is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
not  detain  the  Senate  but  for  a  very  few 
minutes. 

On  this  highly  important  matter  ol 
social  security  financing  and  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  we  have  had  many  votes.  I 
have  cast  some  rather  difficult  votes  in 
this  field  this  year.  We  will  doubtless 
have  many  more.  To  get  this  matter 
really  straightened  out.  we  will  be  vot- 
ing many  more  times,  I  think,  for  the 
next  year  or  two. 

We  must  go  to  the  fundamentals,  make 
some  basic  decisions,  and  rebuild,  as  I 
see  it,  the  financing  structure  of  the 
.social  security  system. 

Th»re  have  been  many  add-ons  in 
benef  ts  since  I  have  beoi  here,  and  I 
voted  against  some  ot  those  add-ons 
simply  because  there  was  not  sufficient 
showing  that  the  money  was  available  to 
make  the  iiayments.  or  there  were  not 
enough  additional  sources  of  income  to 
make  those  payments. 

Still,  and  I  am  not  boasting  of  this. 
When  the  fund  became  imperiled  about 
2  or  3  years  ago.  and  the  proposal  was 
to  put  cm  a  stiff  additional  tax.  I  was 
convinced  that  ttiis  system  was  imperiled 
if  something  was  not  done.  I  voted  for  the 
additional  tax  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
from  competent  people  who  made  me  be- 
lieve that  the  increased  tax  would  proba- 
bly put  the  social  security  fimd  on  a 
sound  foxmdation. 

But.  lAi.  President,  it  Just  did  not  work 
out  that  way.  To  the  contrary,  the  fund 
is  still  in  trouble. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  complications 
of  financing  social  security  and  certain 
vested  rights  that  so  many  people  have 
in  the  fund  are  causing  tremendous 
problems. 

I  looked  at  social  security  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  still  do.  as  a  trust  fund,  a 
trust  fund  that  ought  to  be  considered 
and  kept  separate  from  other  Govern- 
ment fimds — the  taxes,  the  budget — and 
administered  as  a  separate  entity.  That 
was  the  Intent  in  the  beginning  and  the 
program  has  continued  a'ong  that  line. 

People  do  have  a  vested  interest.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  study,  an  in-depth  study, 
must  be  made  by  highly  competent  peo- 
ple. It  wiU  take  12.  15,  18  months,  per- 
haps. Mr.  President,  as  the  leader  has 
said.  It  must  be  totally  separated  from 
any  partv  or  political  considerations. 
Social  security  problems  must  be  exam- 
ined in  depth,  through  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach, considering  the  Tightness  of  the 
trust  fund  phase  of  it;  then  recommend- 
ing something  in  the  nature  of  a  finan- 
cial plan  to  make  the  fund  soimd. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  we  can 
hardly  use  the  words  "actuarially  sound." 


I  am  not  sure  I  understand  exactly  why 
we  cannot  do  that,  but  I  have  been  told 
that  by  pelnde  who  are  versed  In  the  field 
But  an  acceptable,  soimd  flnimclal  pro- 
gram must  be  developed  and  the  funds 
must  be  kept  separate.  Social  security 
must  be  permitted  to  function  along 
those  lines.  The  purpose  should  be  laid 
down  clearly  that  increases  in  benefits 
hereafter  will  have  to  be  coupled  with 
sufficient  additional  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  sealed  up  that  way  from  a  legisla- 
tive viewpoint,  but  that  should  be  the 
purpose.  I  believe  in  my  mind,  certainly, 
that  these  more  recent  proposals  cannot 
be  so  rapidly  disposed  of.  There  is  no  way 
for  us  to  act  soundly  on  these  proposals 
on  such  short  notice.  I  do  not  much  favor 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions  ordinar- 
ily, but  this  is  an  important  matter  be- 
fore us.  On  the  whole  social  security  sys- 
tem, the  financ'ng  of  it  in  particular,  we 
shall  be  the  rest  of  the  year,  next  year, 
and  then  the  next  year.  I  am  going  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  In 
that  it  recognizes  the  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  the  chance  to 
talk,  the  time  that  I  have  taken  for  these 
few  remarks  to  outline  what  I  think  is 
necessary  to  assure  a  sound  social  secu- 
rity program  for  the  future.  Nothing  les3 
will  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  Ronald 
Reagan  made  a  campaign  promise  not  to 
touch  social  security  benefits  for  current 
beneficiaries.  He  defined  the  bas's  of  the 
social  security  program  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  so-called  safety  net. 

Then  he  found  out  that  the  financial 
markets  of  the  country  did  not  believe 
that  his  proposed  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram wcKild  work.  Specifically,  they  took 
exception  to  the  supply  side  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  cut.  judging  it  to  be  highly  in- 
flationary in  this  economy  and  insuffi- 
ciently targeted  to  encouraging  savings 
and  Investment.  They  also  saw  huge 
defense  expenditures  eating  up  all  the 
money  saved  through  the  massive  spend- 
ing cuts.  Finally,  they  saw  the  asstunp- 
iians  about  a  restrictive  mmetary  policy 
and  tight  money,  and  they  could  not  be- 
Ueve  it  would  all  work  out  the  way  Presi- 
dent Reagan  claimed. 

A  message  had  to  be  sent  that  the 
administration  was  serious  about  getting 
control  of  Federal  spending,  even  in  the 
very  costly  but  very  popular  areas  of 
social  .security  benefits.  Concern  about 
the  hkely  size  of  the  Reagan  budget  defi- 
cit had  to  be  met  with  5ut>stantial  long- 
term  changes  in  the  basic  social  security 
program,  safety  net  or  no. 

If  current  beneficiaries  were  to  be  ex- 
empted from  cuts,  then  a  much  heavier 
burden  would  fall  on  those  not  yet  re- 
tired. That  is  what  has  been  proposed. 

While  I  believe  that  we  must  make 
some  changes  in  social  security  in  order 
to  assure  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  administration  are  inequitable,  in 
some  cases  uncalled  for.  overly  abrupt  in 
their  proposed  effective  dates  and  exces- 


sive with  respect  to  the  savings  they 
will  yield. 

Tht  changes  are  inequitable.  The  bur- 
den would  fall  most  heavily  on  early  re- 
tirees, whose  benefits  would  drop  from 
80  percent  of  full  age  65  levels  to  55  per- 
cent and  who  would  be  penalized  in  cal- 
culating the  basic  benefit  level  by  the 
proposal  to  count  the  years  from  age  62 
to  65  as  Income  years  of  zero  value.  It 
would  also  fall  on  disabled  individuals, 
who  would  have  to  meet  much  tighter 
conditions  for  eliglbUlty  and  would  be 
required  to  wait  another  month  before 
receiving  payments. 

The  changes  are  uncalled  for.  Last 
year  Congress  passed  a  carefully  con- 
sidered piece  of  legislation,  which  is  now 
law,  to  tighten  up  the  Federal  disability 
program  and  to  ease  some  of  the  dis- 
incentives In  the  program  which  dis- 
couraged and,  in  some  cases,  penalized 
individuals  who  tried  to  return  to  the 
labor  force  despite  their  disabilities. 

The  changes  are  overly  abruiH.  With 
respect  to  early  retirement  they  would 
affect  all  workers  whose  62d  birthday 
comes  in  1982.  Change  would  come  sud- 
denly and  without  giving  these  individ- 
uals on  the  brink  of  retirement  time  to 
adjust  their  plans.  None  of  the  proposals 
which  have  come  from  various  national 
commissions  studying  problems  of  fi- 
nancing the  social  security  system  have 
suggested  such  sudden  and  immediate 
changes  affecting  workers  who  are  close 
to  retirement. 

The  changes  are  excessive.  The  over- 
all result  of  the  Reagan  proposals  would 
be  to  reduce  benefits  over  the  long  term 
by  25  percent.  The  amount  of  money 
saved  is  twice  the  amount  required  to 
finance  the  social  security  system.  Does 
the  administration  intend  to  use  the  ex- 
cess in  "savings" — the  excess  in  benefits 
taken  away — to  finance  the  general 
budget  deficits  which  will  result  from 
its  inflationary  tax  cut  and  massive  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  over  the  next 
few  years? 

What  should  we  do?  There  will  have 
to  be  some  changes  in  the  basic  pro- 
gram. The  aging  of  our  poptilation  and 
the  increased  life  expectancy  Americans 
now  enjoy  require  some  alteration  in 
policy.  But  we  must  look  at  the  proposals 
carefully,  with  full  consideration  for 
those  who  depend  on  social  security  pay- 
ments to  support  their  retirement  years 
and  for  those  who  are  disabled  and  are 
similarly  dependent  on  this  vital  pro- 
gram. 

That  means  that  the  estimated  70  per- 
cent of  those  Americans  who  retire  be- 
fore age  65  for  health  reasons  should 
not  be  left  bearing  the  main  burden  of 
the  cuts. 

That  means  that  those  whose  disabil- 
ities are  diagnosed  to  be  of  12  months 
duration,  or  15  months,  or  20  months, 
and  should  not  be  deprived  of  benefits. 

We  will  make  changes,  but  we  will  not 
do  so  in  haste.  And  we  will  not  do  so 
under  the  pressure  to  convince  the  un- 
believing financial  markets,  the  leading 
economists  and  a  lots  of  good  common- 
sensical  Americans  that  this  administra- 
tion's tax  cut  and  spending  proposals  are 
wise  and  will,  if  only  we  all  have  enough 
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faith,  result  In  a  balanced  budget,  Instead 
of  a  huge  deficit. 

j«Ir.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  _^ 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYHiHAN)  smd  I  wish  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  social  security  proposals 
announced  by  the  Health  and  Human 
Service  Secretary.  Richard  Schweiker, 
on  May  12. 

The  administration  projects  an  $11 
billion  deficit  by  1986  In  the  trust  funds 
as  justification  for  its  so-called  reforms. 
However,  the  administration's  own  fig- 
ures, contained  in  the  very  same  briefing 
material,  estimate  that  the  administra- 
tion's changes  would  save  more  than  $80 
biUlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  Is  «80 
billion  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries. 

By  the  President's  own  figures.  Mr. 
President,  these  proposals  are  too  harsh, 
too  unfair,  and.  I  submit,  unjustified. 

Tills  approach  to  the  social  security 
problem — and,  indeed,  we  do  have  a 
problem — I  would  liken  to  a  surgeon 
treating  a  sprained  wrist  by  amputating 
the  patient's  arm.  This  creates  a  false 
crisis  of  confidence  about  the  financial 
Integrity  of  the  social  security  system, 
while  making  our  older  Americans  front- 
line soldiers  in  the  batUe  against  unfla- 
tion.  Simply  put.  the  administration's 
plans  are  legislative  overkill. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
10  other  Senators  joined  with  me  in 
sending  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  re- 
questing that  the  administration  for- 
mally withdraw  its  social  secm-ity  pro- 
posals. Alternative  programs  that  can 
better  meet  the  long-  and  short-term 
problems  of  maintaining  a  solvent  social 
security  system  exist,  and  they  have 
been  discussed  bv  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  In  committees  of  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction.  The  administra- 
tion should  take  another  look  at  the 
problem  and  consult  with  Senators  who 
have  expertise  to  seek  a  more  equitable 
solution. 

Social  security  is  a  truly  national  pro- 
gram. It  touches  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can. Over  90  percent  of  Amercan  wm-k- 
ers  are  covered  by  social  seciu-ity  by  vir- 
tue of  their  work  experience.  And  pres- 
ently 36  million  Americans — 1  in  7 — now 
receive  social  security  payments.  In  Ten- 
nessee, my  native  State.  1  in  4  residents 
receive  sc»ne  form  of  social  seciu^itv  ben- 
efits. Thus,  when  we  propose  social  se- 
curity changes,  we  must  be  m'ndful  of 
their  economic  impact  on  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  Secretary  Schweiker  on  May  12 
should  be — and  I  believe,  will  be — re- 
jected on  several  counts. 

First,  contrary  to  repeated  promises  by 
this  President  while  on  the  campaign 
trail  and  after  assuming  the  office,  this 
administration  is  tampering  with  the 
basic  l)eneflts  of  social  security  recipients 
that  have  already  retired.  They  are 
tampering  with  commitments  that  have 
been  kept  by  every  American  President 
since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  insti- 


tuted the  social  security  system.  By  pro- 
posing a  3-month  delay  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits  from  July  to  September  in 
1982,  the  administration  will  deny  36 
million  social  security  recipients  some  $6 
billion  in  basic  benefits  or  about  $169 
per  person  in  1982.  Once  this  delay  is 
made,  what  is  to  guarantee  that  this 
precedent  might  not  be  fcrilowed  by 
future  administrations? 

Once  the  covenant  is  broken,  how  can 
it  be  enforced  in  the  future?  And  what 
security  do  those  have  who  rely  mi  the 
commitments  of  their  Government? 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  deny  substantial  ben- 
efits to  early  retirees  in  7  Vi  months.  So- 
cial security  benefits  for  those  retiring 
at  age  62  will  be  cut  by  25  percent.  A 
worker  with  a  low-wage  history  that 
wants  to  retire  at  age  62  fill  lose  $1,000 
a  year  in  basic  social  security  benefits 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  Americans  now 
reaching  the  age  ol  62  elect  early  retire- 
ment. Approximately  10,000  Termesseans 
take  advantage  of  the  early  retirement 
program  each  year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  draws  attention 
to  the  reduction  in  the  benefits  by  about 
a  quarter  for  persons  who  take  early 
retirement. 

Would  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  when 
the  62-year  retirement  option  was  estab- 
lished in  1962.  under  President  Kennedy, 
the  full  benefit  at  age  65  was  reduced 
to  80  percent  for  those  62.  and  then  it 
goes  up  to  62.  63.  and  64;  that  in  ac- 
tuarial terms,  the  lifetime  payment  from 
social  security  benefits  would  be  equal 
for  the  person  who  retired  early  at  re- 
duced bsnpfits  as  com-^ared  with  th*»  r>er- 
son  who  retired  at  65  at  full  benefits?  But 
would  it  not  be  the  case,  if  we  now  cut 
that,  that  we  have  broken  a  contract 
with  them? 

They  are  not  getting  what  they  had  an 
understanding  for  20  years  they  would 
get.  They  could  take  this  option,  at  no 
advantage  to  themselves.  But  now,  be- 
cause they  took  it,  we  are  going  to  take 
money  away  from  them  that  they  were 
entitled  to.  is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  learned  in  these 
matters,  and  he  is  quite  correct.  By  cut- 
ting benefits  in  January  of  1982  of  those 
beneficiaries  who  have  reached  62.  this 
administration  is  indeed  breaching  a 
contract  that  was  made  with  these  bene- 
ficiaries as  they  paid  into  the  social  se- 
curity system  over  the  years. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  private 
companies  that  printed  private  retire- 
ment scales  as  an  inducement  to  employ- 
ment, retirement  scales  that  the  private 
company  would  pay;  and  printed  right 
next  to  that  were  the  retirement  or  pen- 
sion benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
beneficiaries  from  the  social  security 
system.  This  was  used  as  an  inducement 
to  employment  for  Uterally  miUions  of 


Americans;  and  the  62-year  retirement 
program  option  under  the  social  security 
plan  was  cranked  into  many  of  the  pri- 
vate retirement  systems. 

Now  we  come  along  and  give  these  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  less  than  a  year's  no- 
tice that  they  are  going  to  lose  these 
benefits  and  that  they  will  have  to  work 
3  years  longer  and  pay  more  or — 
tough — "You're  Just  going  to  lose  25  per- 
cent of  your  benefits." 

Americans,  past  the  age  of  50  who 
have  worked  hard  and  planned  for  early 
retirement,  may  now  find  that  dream 
denied  them.  They  have  no  chance  to 
alter  their  financial  plans.  This  is  hardly 
the  way  to  build  broad  pubUc  confidence 
m  the  social  security  system,  at  a  time 
when  many  young  people  in  this  country 
are  taking  the  position:  "Well,  when  I 
reach  retirement  age,  the  social  security 
system  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  me 
my  benefits,  anyway.  Why  am  I  called 
upon  to  continue  to  pay  into  the  social 
security  system  as  a  young  worker,  when 
those  benefits  will  not  be  there  when  I 
retire?" 

If  we  are  going  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game,  then  the  worst 
fears  of  these  young  workers  are  being 
borne  out.  They  cannot  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  soc'al  security  system. 

There  are  other  more  reasonable  plans 
for  insuring  the  financial  solvency  of 
the  social  security  system. 

The  basic  elements  of  restoring  fiscal 
stability  to  social  security  include: 

Removal  of  restrictions  on  interfund 
borrowing  among  the  three  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds,  greater  general  revenue 
financing  of  the  medicare  program  and 
a  deliberate,  long-term  program  of  ad- 
Justing  basic  social  security  benefits  in 
the  next  15  to  20  years  so  that  working 
Americans  could  adjust  their  retirement 
plans  accordingly. 

Elementary  to  all  this  is  the  pnHHJsi- 
tion  that  the  solutions  must  be  fair. 
Furthermore,  they  should  not  needlessly 
raise  false  fears  about  the  social  security 
orogram.  For  more  than  40  years  the 
social  security  program  has  served  our 
Nation  well.  It  is  a  program  that  em- 
bodies the  economic  aspirations  of  a 
hard-working  people.  It  should  not  be 
overhauled  in  an  indiscriminate  fashion 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

But  the  social  security  program  is  more 
than  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  people,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  human  beings  who  have 
worked  hard  and  who  rightly  deserve  a 
decent  retirement. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  following  re- 
actions of  some  of  my  constituents  who 
have  contacted  me  about  these  recent 
social  security  proposals: 

A  61 -year-old  Tennessean  writes: 

A  25  percent  reduction  In  monthly  benefits 
would  not  be  enougb  for  me  to  e»t  on  let 
alone  survive. 

From  a  disabled  Tennessean: 

I  wonder  K  the  President  and  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  ever  had  to  try  to  live 
(two  of  us)  on  $352.50  a  month,  plus  $12.50 
for  each  SSI?  That's  our  total  Income  and 
$226  comes  out  of  that  for  house  rent. 

From  a  retired  Termessean: 
It  Is  difficult  for  people  Uvlng  on  a  fixed 
income  with  Inflation  taking  more  away  each 
year.  People  on  social  security  are  the  very 
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paopto  «bo  iwf*  wtokad  aU  tlMlr  Uvw.  paUl 
X^tU  tkns  waA  mad*  Amartea  «tioac.  Thay 
teTa  not  baan  at  tb«  waUare  trou(ta.  Juat 
mlfhlla  rlaaa  Amancaoa  pajlzig  tbalr  OUla. 

Mr.  President,  social  security  Is  bought 
and  paid  for  by  tbe  hard  labor  of  the 
Amarican  worker.  It  means  that  the 
American  vorfcer  can  look  forward  to  re- 
tirement with  a  modicum  of  social  dignity 
and  eeononle  seeorlty. 

So.  let  OS  not  create  a  false  crisis  of 
confldence  in  our  social  security  program 
by  the  in-tlmed  and  unwarranted  pro- 
XMials  of  the  Reagan  administration. 

Mr.  ProBklent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  President  Reagan 
about  withdrawng  his  social  security  pro- 
posals which  was  coslgned  by  Senators 
HuBOLuaoif.  ICncBSLL,  DiCoiTcmi. 
DDOir.  Rbgui,  LcTiir,  MrmifBAuic,  Hast, 
DoBB,  and  Baxtcub  be  printed  in  the 
Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

VA.  aniATK. 
WaAtngtem,  D.C..  Mat  19.  i9*l- 
Hob.  Bomald  Bjuoam, 
Thm  Wktte  BOMaa. 
WmatUmgUm,  D.O. 

Daaa  Ma.  PaaaiuaiiT:  Wa  ara  wrlUng  to  aak 
you  to  formally  wltbdrmw  and  reooaaldar  tbe 
paokaga  of  aoctal  aacurlty  "laforma"  tba  Ad- 
ministration announoad  on  llay  13. 

Llka  you,  we  are  concerned  about  the  fu- 
tora  flnamial  mtagrtty  at  the  aoelal  aaoortty 
tmat  funda;  bowaver,  we  believe  altamatlv«B 
axlat  tbat  apaak  dlracUy  to  tba  caah-flow 
naada  aa  w«U  aa  to  tba  long-term  ««^m-ing 
raquira^Nnta  wltbout  ifnp«»<ng  aavare  eco- 
nomic bardahlp  on  older  Americana. 

Bpaciflclly.  tbe  propoaed  three  month  de- 
lay In  tba  payment  of  the  annual  cost  of  liv- 
ing Ineraaaa  from  July  1.  1983  to  October  1. 
ISO.  and  tbe  twenty-nve  percent  reduction 
In  aarty  ratlrament  banellta  scheduled  to  take 
plaoa  aaren  and  one-half  '~»n»>i«  from  now, 
go  far  beyond  what  la  neoaamry  to  aafeguard 
tba  nnancial  aoundneaa  of  tbe  aocUl  aacurlty 
aystem. 

Several  altematlTea.  including  the  Infu- 
alon  of  general  revenuea  to  pay  a  portion  of 
tba  Medicare  coats,  the  removal  of  the  Medi- 
cal* program  from  the  social  security  system. 
autlMrtsIng  Intar-fund  borrowing,  and  phas- 
ing In  any  reduction  of  benefits  over  a  longer 
parted  of  tima,  thus  aUowlng  thoae  older 
Amarleana  SO  yeara  of  a«a  or  older  to  adjuat 
tbalr  llnanrlal  plana  for  retirement,  merit 
your  peraooal  review  and  nmalderatlon. 

Ow  tba  paat  weak,  our  offlces  In  WaaMng- 
ton  and  back  bona  have  been  deluged  with 
cana  about  tbla  procoaal.  Frankly,  the  caller* 
ara  ovarwbtfntngly  op|>uaad  to  the  Admlnls- 
trmtlanlB  plan.  Bvaryone  agreaa  that  the  sy»- 
tam  tacaa  problems  in  the  future,  but  there 
la  gMMial  agreement  ■""•"^g  our  constituents 
that  tbaaa  propoaals  go  too  far  and  are  too 
unfair. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  requeat  tbat  you 
withdraw  the  May  12  plan  for  reoonddera- 
tlon. 

Stncaraly, 
Jim  nasaar.  Walter  D.  Huddleston. 
Oaorge  MItebeU.  Alan  Dixon.  Don  Rle- 
gle.  Gary  Hart,  Max  Baucus.  Dennis 
DeCondnl,  Carl  Levin,  Howard  Met- 
aenbaum.  Chris  Dodd. 

17.5.  Senators. 

Mr.  MOTNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  his  statement.  I  beUeve 
the  American  people  would  thank  him, 
also. 


I  call  attentlan  to  the  calm  way  In 
which  he  sssfrtert  that  there  are  rights 
to  which  older  Americans  are  entitled. 
If  this  body  will  not  defend  them,  who 
will?  Only  this  body  can  do  it 

Theae  are  contracts  we  have  msule 
with  our  people,  with  ourselves — a  social 
contract.  If  social  contracts  can  be 
ripped  up  in  this  manner,  then  what  of 
the  social  fabric  behind  them?  What 
happens  to  that? 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
something  he  wUI  recall.  On  several  oc- 
casiCHis  it  was  proposed  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisie  that  we  make  drastic, 
sudden,  and  punitive  changes  in  our  wel- 
fare system.  I  had  occasion  to  stand  up, 
because  the  Committee  on  Finance  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  was  then  chair- 
man and  am  now  ranking  Democrat  and 
deals  with  both  welfare  and  social  secu- 
rity say:  "You  know,  once  you  start  mak- 
ing changes  of  this  kind  arbitrarily,  ret- 
roactively, without  any  real  attention  to 
the  recipients  of  one  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  you  will  end  up  doing  it  to 
recipients  of  other  parts  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  you  will  end  up  doing 
it  to  the  retired  persons." 

There  were  horrified  gasps  of  incredu- 
lity on  that  side  of  the  aisle:  What? 
What — cut  the  benefits  of  ret'.red  per- 
sons? "Oh,  no.  that  could  never  happen, 
never,  never,  never,  never.  We  are  only 
cutting  the  benefits  of  some  undeserving 
t>oor  that  we  are  sure  are  some  way  or 
another  milking  the  system." 

But  we  said  it  in  this  Chamber.  I  had 
to  stand  right  here  and  say,  "Tou  start 
this  precedent  and  you  will  not  stop  it." 
And  that  was  vehemently  denied. 
What  was  vehemently  denied  then  is 
painfully  manifest  today,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  ha^  superbly  outlined 
the  breach  of  faith  and  contract  that  is 
involved  here. 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New   York. 

Mr.  RIEQLE.  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
there  is  no  time  limit? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No.  there  is  not. 
Mr.   RIEGLE.  Mr.   President.  I  plan 
to  speak  for  probably  5  minutes  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  absolutely 
vital  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate  today 
and  before  the  coimtry. 

There  Is  great  anxiety  across  America 
today  among  those  who  are  presently 
retired  and  receiving  social  security 
benefits  and  also  among  millions  and 
millions  of  people  who  are  moving 
toward  retirement  age  under  social 
security.  These  millions  of  Americans 
are  worried  and  Just  do  not  know  what 
to  expect  In  terms  of  the  sneak  attacks 
that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
made  on  the  social  security  system  in  the 
last  2  months. 

Clearly  the  promise  that  was  made 
during  Uie  1980  rmnpftign  and  since  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  keep  the 
social  security  system  intact,  to  protect 
it.  to  treat  it  as  part  of  the  safetv  net. 
that  promise  has  been  broken.  It  has 
been  shattered  into  a  million  pieces,  and 
people  across  the  country  now  realise 


that,  and  there  Is  great  distress  about 
It  and  for  good  reason. 

This  raia  on  the  social  security  system 
is  unjustified  and  unnecessary. 

lliere  was  a  sound  basis  for  tbe 
pmnlse  that  was  originally  made  by 
tne  administration  to  protect  the  system 
and  which  now  has  been  broken.  We 
need  a  strong  social  security  system— 
and  all  our  people  must  have  the  assur- 
ance and  confidence  that  the  full  system 
will  be  faithfully  maintained— and  not 
be  ripped  apart 

Ihe  most  recent  proposals  that  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  maJcM- 
cutoacks  in  the  system  go  far  beyond 
any  real  practical  financial  problem  that 
presently  exists  within  the  social  security 
system. 

What  is  Involved  here  is  far  different 
than  that,  more  far  reaching,  and  I 
think  far  more  sinister  because  this  is 
the  third  major  attack  on  social  security 
we  have  seen  since  the  new  administra- 
tion has  come  to  town. 

The  first  attack  the  administration 
made  on  social  security,  and  which 
I  fought  against  here  in  the  Senate  was 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  tbe  minimnnfi 
benefit  under  social  security,  the  $122  a 
month  payment  tbat  some  3  million 
Americans  now  receive.  Many  of  these 
persons  are  very  old.  in  poor  health,  and 
unaole  to  make  up  for  that  income  loss 
in  any  other  way. 

In  fact,  if  the  minimum  benefit  on 
social  security  is  eliminated,  which  the 
administration  has  proposed,  there  are 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
above  the  age  of  90  who  will  lose  their 
benefits  and  many  of  them  are  in  situa- 
tions where  they  cannot  very  well  man- 
age their  own  circumstances.  Certainly 
they  cannot  go  out  and  find  work,  many 
who  w Jl  be  forced  to  go  on  welfare  when 
the  minimum  benefit  is  withdrawn  but 
nevertheless,  despite  the  administration 
campaign  promises,  they  are  being  sliced 
off  the  system.  It  is  wrong;  and  it  breaks 
tbe  promise  tbat  was  made. 

The  next  attack  on  social  security 
came  in  the  form  of  the  proposal  to 
change  and  reduce  the  cost-of-living 
index  and  to  postpone  the  payment  date 
as  to  when  the  cost-of-living  increase 
would  be  applied.  The  annual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  is  to  offset  the  infiation 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  buying  power 
of  the  social  security  benefits  would  be 
maintained.  This  infiaton  adjustment  is 
a  vital  part  of  social  security  and  it  must 
be  kept  and  protected.  That  sneak  attack 
occurred  in  the  Budget  Committee  during 
the  first  budget  resolution,  and  we  fought 
that  tooth  Etnd  nail.  Here  on  the  Senate 
floor  we  had  two  votes.  We  fought  hard 
and  came  close  to  winnmg.  The  first  vote 
was  49  to  42.  We  were  not  successful  in 
fighting  off  that  proposed  chsmge  in  the 
budget,  and  that  was  the  second  attack 
by  the  Reagan  administration  and  its 
supporters  to  start  dismantling  another 
basic  part  of  the  social  security  system. 
Now  th»^  third  attack,  just  within  the 
last  few  days,  is  the  pnHMsal  to  dramat- 
ically and  profoundly  damage  the  sys- 
tem by  sharply  penalizing  those  people 
who  are  required  by  circumstance  to  seek 


early  retirement  and  the  normal  reducj^ 
benefits  a  person  now  receives  at  ageB2. 
We  know  that  most  of  the  people  who 
UKC  tne  age  62  retiremen.,  o*-i.ion,  and 
the  reduced  benefit  that  goes  with  It,  do 
so  because  they  have  to.  For  reasons  of 
circianstance  of  health  or  other  prob- 
lems in  their  Uves  they  are  not  able  to 
work  beyond  the  age  of  62. 

Now  we  see  a  new  admln'itratlon 
proposal  put  forward  that  would  require 
those  retiring  at  age  62  to  pay  a  very 
severe  additional  penalty,  and  have  a 
major  part  of  theh-  benefits  cut  away 
despite  the  fact  that  over  the  years  they 
have  contributed  week  after  week,  month 
after  month  In  their  payroll  taxes  into 
the  social  security  system  to  pay  for  thzlr 
benefits. 

It  Is  outrageous  that  the  administra- 
tion would  come  in  and  make  that  pro- 
posal, especially  so  in  light  of  the  promise 
they  made  at  the  outset  that  they  were 
determined  to  keep  this  program  safe 
and  intact. 

The  administration  says  these  deep 
cuts  its  requesting  are  needed  to  ke^ 
the  social  security  trust  funds  safe.  But 
the  reductions  in  social  security  benefits 
proposed  by  the  President  go  far  beyond 
what  might  be  needed  at  some  future 
point  to  insure  the  continued  solvency 
of  the  system.  The  administration  pro- 
jects an  $11  biuion  deficit  by  l»8o  in 
the  trust  funds.  But  the  cuts  proposed  in 
social  security  by  the  President  would 
save  more  than  $82  billion  over  the  next 
5  years.  These  cuts  are  clearly  designed 
to  do  far  more  than  Just  shore  up  the 
social  security  system— they  are  designed 
to  help  balance  the  Federal  budget.  Con- 
gress would  never  let  social  security  go 
bankrupt.  Nor  should  Congress  allow  it- 
self to  be  stampeded  into  approving  these 
massive  cuts  because  of  scare  tactics  and 
exaggerated  predictions  of  imminent 
bankruptcy. 

The  administration's  package  would 
directly  affect  36  million  social  security 
recipients  who  have  already  retired, 
despite  the  President's  repeated  promises 
that  basic  social  security  benefits  would 
not  be  cut.  The  proposal  to  postpone  the 
date  of  the  cost-of-living  adtustment  by 
3  months  for  current  beneficiaries  will 
mean  an  average  cut  of  $167  per  person 
in  1982. 

The  administration  also  wants  to  cut 
benefits  by  25  i)ercent  for  those  who  re- 
tire at  age  62  instead  of  age  65.  They 
propose  to  apply  these  cuts  to  people  who 
retire  any  time  after  this  Deconber — 
only  TV2  months  away.  By  the  admin- 
istration's own  calculation,  a  62-vear-old 
worker  retiring  next  January  would  have 
his  or  her  maximum  social  spcnritv  bene- 
fit rut  hv  $159  a  mwth  under  the  admin- 
istration plan.  A  worker  with  a  low  wave 
history  would  lose  $1,000  a  year  if  the 
administration's  plan  Is  allowed  to  be- 
come law.  These  cuts  would  be  devastat- 
ing to  the  many  older  Amer'cans  who 
are  pushed  into  taking  early  retirement 
at  age  62  because  of  poor  health,  forced 
imemployment.  or  other  circum^twrces. 
Let  me  repeat  that  Congress  will  never 
aUow  soc'al  security  to  go  bankruot.  But 
there  are  many,  far  more  reasonable  vp- 
proaches  to  protecting  the  integrity  of 


the  social  security  trust  funds.  First,  any 
program  to  assure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system  must  have  th^t 
goal  as  its  only  purpose.  It  must  not  in- 
clude budget  cuts  vrtilch  are  far  deeper 
than  needed  to  keep  the  trust  funds  safe. 
In  developing  a  program  to  protect  the 
trust  funds,  we  should  explore  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  on  Interfund  bor- 
rowing among  the  three  social  security 
trust  funds,  so  that  when  one  fund  is 
hl^  and  another  low,  transfers  can  be 
made  between  these  trust  funds.  Secood. 
we  rtiould  consider  the  use  of  greater 
general  revenue  financing  for  medicare. 
Finally,  If  it  someday  becomes  necessary 
to  adjust  benefits  under  the  system,  this 
should  be  undertaken  as  part  of  a  de- 
liberate, I<Hig-range  program  of  adjust- 
ments, over  a  15-  to  20-year  period,  so 
that  working  Americans  will  be  uble  to 
plan  and  adjust  their  retirement  plans 
accordingly. 

Let  me  share  with  Senators  some  of 
the  comments  from  BAichlgan  citizens 
who  have  written  to  me  on  this  issue 
in  the  last  few  days: 

For  the  first  time  In  my  life  I  feel  I  must 
write  to  my  representatives  In  Washington.  I 
am  writing  in  regard  to  President  Reagan's 
propoaals  on  Social  Security.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  as  if  there  la  no  Justice  left  in 
this  world.  Pm-  the  past  40  years  my  hus- 
band has  contributed  to  Uie  Social  Security 
plan.  Now  be  is  68  years  old  and  suddenly 
his  health  has  taken  a  turn  tor  Uie  worse. 
He  la  not  111  enough  to  qualify  for  disability 
but  the  doctor  does  advise  early  retirement. 
Many  of  the  men  with  ordinary  labcw  Jobs 
feel  about  the  same.  Some  of  our  dear  friends 
have  already  passed  away.  I  only  wish  the 
president  would  spent  at  least  8  hrs  w<x'klng 
on  an  assemMy  line  and  then  teU  aU  tbeae 
poor  fiouls  they  cannot  retire  at  62  or  better 
stlU  tlU  they  drop  dead,  working  is  a  pleasure 
when  you  have  ©isy  Jobs  and  then  naturally 
you  might  want  to  work  later  in  life.  .  .  .  The 
news  showed  a  waltrees  yesterday  who  is 
patiently  waiting  for  her  62nd  birthday  in 
2  months.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it's  like 
to  wait  on  tables  and  be  on  your  feet  «U  day 
at  age  62?  Can  you  people  say  to  this  woman 
work  3  more  years? 

Mrs.  ViaciMiA  BuMoi.. 

Detroit. 

I  am  a  40-year-old  Korean  War  veteran 
who  is  drawing  Social  Security  disability 
for  Bbeumatold  Arthrltts.  I  have  worked  and 
contributed  the  maximum  amount  into  So- 
cial Security,  and  I  am  deeply  worried  tliat 
President  Reagan  and  David  Stockman  are 
trying  to  take  my  protection  away.  I  agree 
tbat  budgets  cuts  should  be  made  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. Theae  people  have  been  tbe  back  bone 
of  our  country  and  now  Is  not  the  time  to 
deaert  them!  I  cant  comprehend  Congreas 
taking  tfcls  type  action  against  the  elderly 

and  disabled.  

Faxmcaioc  aifo  Limda  Casstxn, 

Fenton,  Mich. 

I  am  a  carpenter  and  do  construction  work. 
When  I  am  62  and  past  I  wont  be  able  to 
do  the  worK  and  I  won't  be  able  to  find  a 
Job  and  hold  it.  because  they  don't  like  to 
hire  older  men.  The  working  man  tried  for 
1-ears  to  get  the  aee  lowered  so  be  might 
hava  a  few  easy  years,  before  dying. 

Joseph  EaxamcKKL., 

Eeorse.  Mich. 

My  husband  has  bis  heart  set  on  retiring 
at  62  and  since  the  annoimcement  has  been 
very  depressed.  How  is  it  possible  to  teU  tbeae 


people  after  paying  Into  tbe  system  tbalr 
whole  entire  Uves  tbat  things  have  obingMl 
and  they  must  pay  more.  Factory  work  la 
hard,  degrading.  bcKlng  and  very  unbaaltby. 
Pleaae  don't  take  away  my  huebandls  draom 
of  an  early  retirement.  I  urge  you — no — ^I 
beg  you,  please  vote  no. 

Mrs.  Caxol  Sbaxmbu 

Warren  City.  Midh,. 

Please  be  aware  that  tliose  wbo  have 
planned  to  retire  next  year  at  age  03  have 
in  most  cases  announced  their  plana  to  tbalr 
employers.  In  same  cases,  replAcementa  have 
already  been  selected  (as  In  mine)  and  tbe 
die  has  been  cast.  Co-worken.  frlenda  and 
relatives  have  been  notified  and  in  many 
cases,  retirement  house  commltmmts  and 
financial  arrangements  have  been  negotiated 
and  are  pending.  I  wonder  if  the  administra- 
tion realizes  the  spot  that  they  wlU  place 
many  of  us  if  this  thing  goes  throogbf 
Bocix  SHOCxcoa. 
FarmingUm,  Bill*.  Mieh. 

So  now  we  have  three  different  ooea- 
sions  in  wliich  an  assault  has  been  made 
on  the  basic  social  security  system  and  If 
the  administration  succeeds  In  sUeing 
away  part  of  the  social  security  system 
in  this  fashion,  then  no  part  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  safe  in  the  future.  

We  have  already  seen  three  different 
attacks  on  the  system  made  in  just  these 
few  months.  I  tliink  it  is  a  certainty  that 
we  will  see  other  attacks  mounted  to  cut 
away  other  parts  of  social  security  if 
these  attacks  succeed.  They  must  not 
succeed.  

I  think  our  retirees  In  this  country, 
those  who  are  reaching  retirement  and 
younger  wortiers  who  are  contributing  to- 
day into  the  system,  all  groups  need  to 
know  that  they  can  dei)end  on  this  sys- 
tem remaining  intact  as  it  is.  as  It  can. 
and  as  it  should  be.  That  is  why  I  think 
there  is  so  much  disillusionment  today  in 
the  country  on  this  issue  because  the 
President,  when  he  ran  as  a  candidate, 
was  so  clear  in  his  commitment  and 
promise  that  this  system  would  be  main- 
tained intact. 

As  I  sav,  that  promise  has  been  broken 
into  a  million  pieces,  and  it  is  a  mattarof 
great  disappointment  and  great  fmstra- 
Uon  in  the  country.  We  are  recelTlng 
himdreds  of  phone  calls  at  my  district 
offices  in  the  Stote  of  Michigan  from  peo- 
ple who  are  angry  about  this  attack  on 
social  security.  Many  mwe  Michigan  citi- 
zens came  up  to  me  last  weekend  when  I 
was  visiting  in  the  State  to  express  their 
concern  to  me  about  it  and  to  ask  me  to 
fight  against  these  changes  and  to  keep 
the  system  intact.  Letters  are  now  arriv- 
ing here  in  Washington  by  the  thousands 
in  all  the  Senate  offlces  and  offlces  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  from  people  in 
the  coimtry  speaking  out  against  these 
attacks  on  the  social  security  system. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  no  one  be 
confused  about  where  this  derives  from 
and  so  far  I  think  th's  has  not  been  well 
reported,  but  those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
Budget  Committee  have  had  a  chance  to 
see  why  this  promise  has  been  broken  and 
why  the  social  security  system  is  now 
under  attack  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 

And  that  is  if  we  look  at  the  first  coo- 
current  budget  resolution,  we  sw  toat 
the  administration  program  provides 
for  massive  continuing  Federal  deficits 
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for  the  next  4  years  In  this  country-  The 
RcpubUoui  estimates  on  »*»•»««««* 
Committee  would  show  us  a  deficit  in 
1984  of  about  $45  billkm.  The  Ctmgres- 
slonal  Budget  Ofllce.  using  more  realis- 
tic economic  assumrtlons.  shows  a  def- 
icit In  1M4  cloeer  to  $80  bUllon. 

Mr.  Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources, 
who  has  put  the  same  data  In  his  model 
of  the  national  economy,  anticipates  a 
FMeral  deficit  in  1984  of  something  on 
the  order  of  $110  billion.  Any  of  those 
estimates  will  mean  that  we  will  have 
sky-high  interest  rates  In  this  country. 
we  will  have  a  recessirai  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  cure,  and  that  is  clearly  un- 
acceptable. So  now  the  administration, 
in  almost  a  frantic  effort  to  try  to  hide 
these  deficits,  has  gone  out  to  find  some 
addit'«y"*>  money.  And  where  have  they 
gone?  The  administration  has  gone  and 
made  a  direct  attack  (m  the  social  secu- 
rity system  in  the  United  States  and 
have  said:  "Let  us  take  the  money  away 
from  the  older  people  and  from  the  re- 
tirees." despite  the  pledge  to  protect  so- 
cial security,  despite  the  way  the  law 
reads,  despite  the  commitment  that  has 
existed  over  the  last  30  years. 

The  administration  is  planning  to 
take  the  money  from  social  security  to 
pay  for  a  massive  increase  in  the  defense 
budget,  three  times  the  buildup  of  the 
Vietnam  war  over  the  next  5  years,  over 
$150  billion  of  additional  spending  on 
top  of  the  svaaa  we  are  now  spending. 
Some  of  It  is  needed,  but  not  all  of  it 
needed.  The  administration  is  raiding 
social  security  to  pay  tar  the  big  Roth- 
K«np  tax  cut  costing  literally  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars — these  huge  new 
expenses  have  created  these  massive  def- 
icits that  are  now  projected  out  through 
1984.  That  Is  why  the  financial  markets 
in  this  country  are  in  disarray  right  as 
we  stand  here  today;  that  Is  why  the 
long-term  Interest  rates  are  at  aUtime 
highs  in  the  United  States  because  the 
people  who  are  making  serious  decisions 
of  billions  of  dollars  each  day  know  we 
are  gtring  to  stay  oa  the  inflationary 
treadmill  with  these  massive  budget 
deficits. 

So  what  Is  being  done  here?  There  is 
a  raid  being  made  on  the  social  security 
system  in  a  futUe  effort  to  try  to  solve 
this  problem  of  Federal  overspending. 
We  need  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  Federal  overspending,  but  not 
by  taking  It  out  of  the  hides  of  the  re- 
tirees of  this  coimtry  or  those  about  to 
retire,  partlcxilarly  when  it  involves 
breaking  faith  with  a  lifetime  of  work 
commitment  and  work  payment  by  those 
people  who  depend  on  social  security. 

That  is  what  this  issue  is  all  about,  and 
It  is  essential  that  we  fight  off  this  attack 
on  social  security  now  because,  as  has 
been  said  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Just  as  sure  as  we  are  meeting  here  today 
if  this  attack  on  social  security  is  suc- 
cessful, and  if  these  newly  targeted 
groups  of  people  are  to  have  their  bene- 
fits sliced  away  and  reduced  beyond  any- 
thing that  makes  sense  or  is  reasonable, 
then  who  is  safe  on  social  security?  No 
one  who  depends  on  social  security  will 
be  safe  in  the  future.  We  must  stop  this 
raid  on  social  security — and  keep  it  safe 
and  sound  for  the  future. 


If  these  changes  and  reductions  are 
approved,  I  think  it  will  be  Just  a  matter 
of  time  before  other  groups  on  social  se- 
curity will  be  targeted,  and  we  will  see 
this  system  sliced  away,  eaten  away  slice 
by  slice,  and  there  will  not  be  anything 
left  of  it  in  the  end.  That  may  very  well 
be  their  purpose.  I  do  not  know  how  else 
one  makes  sense  out  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  had  three  separate  attacks  on 
social  security  in  the  period  of  a  few 
weeks  with  the  minimum  payment  elimi- 
nation, the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  reduction  and  delay 
of  the  annual  Inflation  adjustment,  and 
now  these  latest  changes  which  would 
basically  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
people  who  are  approaching  retirement 
and  tell  them  that  they  must  either 
accept  a  sharp  new  reduction  In  their 
beneflts  or  else  continue  working  in 
direct  violation  of  the  social  security 
rules  that  have  been  law  for  many  years 
now. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 
^4r.  RIEGLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 
(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  has 
counted  three  successive  atta^Jts  on  so- 
cial security  in  the  4  months  of  this  ad- 
ministration. I  w<mder  if  he  would  not 
agree  that  it  is  possible  to  describe  as  a 
fourth  attack  a  proposal  adopted  by  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
over  our  protest,  that  would  eliminate 
the  46-year-long  entitlement  of  chil- 
dren, of  parentless  children,  ondianed 
children,  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assuma  a  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
their  foster  care  and  which  slashes  the 
amount  of  earnings,  outside  earnings, 
that  worlcing  mothers  on  welfare  can  be 
sdlowed  to  obtain.  Two  conspicuously 
powerful  groups  of  people,  orphans  and 
mothers  on  welfare.  That  has  already 
passed  our  committee. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  The  Senator  makes  an 
excellent  point.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  group  he  has  mentioned  has  also 
been  targeted,  and  I  think  partly  because 
they  are  not  very  able  to  flght  back,  they 
are  not  able  to  defend  themselves,  they 
are  not  down  here  with  big,  powerful, 
expensive  lobbies  like  some  of  the  other 
groups  we  see  here  in  Washington  these 
days. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  to  report  that 
I  have  not  received  a  single  letter  from  a 
2-year-old  orphan,  and  it  does  not  sur- 
prise me.  If  there  ever  was  an  injunction 
Biblical  in  its  origin  it  is.  "Look  after  the 
widows  and  orphans."  These  are  helpless 
children,  helpless  children,  and  we  have 
torn  away  from  them  a  right  first  guar- 
anteed by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  No  one 
ever  dreamed  it  would  be  questioned. 
These  are  children.  The  cry  is,  "Cut  the 
budget."  Why?  Because  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  social  security,  because 
the  administration  thought  children 
should  not  be  aided?  Because  of  an  in- 
defensible economic  doctrine  with  which 
they  have  been  stuck.  So  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  social  security  reform. 
It  has  to  do  with  maintaining  the  illusion 
that  you  can  have  a  one-third  cut  in 
personal  taxes  and  not  have  any  loss  in 
revenues.  They  realize  it  is  not  so.  so  they 


take  It  out  of  the  children  and  give  it  to 
the  people  in  the  7U-percent  bracket. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment.  I  am  reminded,  too.  of  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sassxr)  a  short  time  ago.  He 
indicated  that  workers  today,  men  or 
women,  who  are  in  the  work  force  are 
worldng  day  in  and  day  out  and  they  are 
paying  into  social  security.  They  have 
been  doing  so  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  and 
a  knowledge  that  if  something  unfore- 
seen happened,  if  they  would  die  for  some 
reason,  they  would  know  that  the  system 
they  have  been  working  under  and  con- 
tributing to  would  provide  that  level  of 
help  to  the  children  who  are  left  behind 
or  to  the  spouse  who  is  left  behind. 

This  goes  exactly  to  the  purpose  and 
the  meaning  of  this  system  itself,  and 
how  someone  today  can  have  faith  in  it. 
can  want  to  contribute  to  it  even  though 
retirement  for  them  in  terms  of  a  nor- 
mal retirement  age  might  be  20  or  30 
years  away.  And  for  the  administration 
to  now  come  along,  as  has  been  done  here 
and  suggest  that  these  changes,  these 
massive  cuts,  be  made  literally  over- 
night, with  no  serious  discussion,  breaks 
faith  with  the  workers  of  our  country. 
The  public  was  not  told  this  is  what  was 
intended  during  the  campaign  of  1980  or, 
in  fact,  even  in  the  early  weeks  since  the 
turn  of  the  year.  This  attack  on  social 
security  is  something  that  has  stunned 
cverycHie  because  it  vicdates  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge,  It  violates  commonsense, 
it  violates  the  Integrity  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  it. 

It  is  essential  that  every  one  of  the 
109  Senators  go  on  record  on  this  issue 
so  that  it  is  crystal  clear  where  people 
stand,  so  that  every  citizen  of  this  land, 
in  whatever  State  he  or  she  may  reside, 
will  have  an  opportimity  to  know  ex- 
actly where  their  elected  representatives 
stand  on  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  f  imdamental  that  we  know 
this  so  that  we  can  mount  the  kind  of 
effort  to  persuade  those  who  may  need 
persuasion  that  it  Is  essential  that  the 
social  security  system  be  kept  intact, 
that  these  efforts  to  slice  away  basic 
protections  in  this  program  be  stopped, 
that  we  flght  against  these  proposals  and 
that  we  defeat  them. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  an  impassioned, 
truthful,  and  Irrefutable  statement  of 
the  case.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  knows  why  these  cuts  are 
made.  They  are  made  to  sustain  an  in- 
defensible economic  doctrine  which, 
having  collapsed  within  the  administra- 
tion, is  nonetheless  climg  to  in  the  hope 
that,  by  wiping  out  enough  expenditures 
in  social  programs,  the  administration 
can  carry  on  with  a  doctrine  that  helped 
them,  no  doubt,  with  the  election,  but 
which  they  see  cannot  work. 

The  Senator — not  the  first  today- 
made  the  point  that  no  one  had  any  idea 
that  these  proposals  would  be  made  and, 
as  he  well  knows,  we  put  in  the  Record 
earlier  today  a  copy  of  a  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  newsletter  called 
"Senior  Republicans."  There  was  a  huge 
headline.     "President     Reagan     Keeps 
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Promise,  Retirement  Beneflts  Go  Un- 
touched." That  was  in  the  maU  when  the 
proposal  from  Mr.  ScHwraaa  arrived 
saying  it  was  not  so. 

That  is  not  the  way.  We  do  not  accuse 
anyone  of  bad  faith,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  commitment  to  obligations 
made  over  generaUons.  To  break  those 
commitments  seems  to  me  beyond  our 
understanding. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  see  here  in  the  Chamber  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  has 
risen.  As  a  distinguished  Jurist  and  Fed- 
eral judge,  it  would  be  his  view.  I  think, 
that  these  agreements  should  be  kept 
and  that  the  social  fabric  of  a  society  de- 
pends on  the  confidence  that  agreements 
and  contracts  and  understandmgs  will 
be  kept.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  his 
vIgws 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  ever  said  that 
cutting  the  Federal  budget  would  be 
easy,  but  we  were  told  that  the  budget 
cuts  would  be  fair. 

The  proposed  reduction  In  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  not  fair  and  should  not 
be  adopted. 

I  have  supported  many  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  because  I  believe  the 
goal  of  fighting  inflation  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending.  Inflation 
hurts  every  working  person,  every  fam- 
ily, every  retiree;  every  American.  It 
must  be  controlled. 

But  I  will  not  support,  and  this  Senate 
should  not  support,  social  security  cuts 
that  make  elderly  Americans  the  prin- 
cipal casualties  in  the  battle  against  in- 
flation. 

Fairness  requires  that  everyone  share 
in  the  necessary  sacriflces. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
recognition  by  all  Americans  tliat  this  is 
a  shared  responsibility  and  a  Joint  obli- 
gation. And  the  American  people  have 
responded  with  support  for  fair  reduc- 
tions in  spending. 

So  it  is  Important  to  note  that  the  el- 
derly have  not  been  spared  their  share 
of  budget  cuts. 

The  budget  presented  by  the  President 
imposed  limits  on  medicare  home  health 
care  visits. 

It  cut  severely  the  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  is  to  a  signiflcant  extent  an 
elderly  assistance  program. 

It  sharply  reduced  the  housing  pro- 
grams which  flnance  elderly  housing 
projects. 

It  made  massive  cuts  in  the  program 
that  provides  homemakers'  services  to 
older  people  who  want  to  remain  in  thelr 
homes. 

It  reduced  the  coverage  of  medicaid, 
which  serves  many  low-income  elderly. 
It  cut  food  stamp  beneflts  far  more 
severely  for  smaller  households — gener- 
ally elderly  households — ^than  it  does  for 
families  with  children. 

It  would  reduce  the  access  that  retired 
veterans  have  to  their  health  care  sys- 
tem, placing  more  pressure  on  other 
elderly  health  care  programs. 

T^e  budget  also  eliminated  the  mini- 
mum social  security  benefit  of  $122  a 
month — the  benefit  any  cova«d  worker 


is  entitled  to,  regardless  how  low  his  in- 
come. And  that  reduction  was  not  Just  to 
people  retiring  in  the  future  but  to 
peotde  receiving  the  benefit  now. 

So  the  elderly  population  has  made  its 
share  of  sacrifice  in  the  budget  process. 
It  has  not  been  exempted.  It  has  not 
been  given  special  or  protected  status. 
And  now,  on  top  of  all  of  these  cuts,  the 
administration  proposes  massive  benefit 
reductions  in  social  security. 

If  the  social  security  program  were 
truly  in  the  deep  financial  trouble  sug- 
gested, that  this  extensive  dismantling 
were  needed,  it  might  be  reasonable  to 
ask  elderly  Americans  to  make  this  sac- 
rifice. But  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
financial  need,  no  economic  need  for  the 
drastic  and  fundamental  changes  in  the 
system  being  proposed. 

The  program  today  is  registering  a 
shortfall  of  about  1.5  percent  of  total 
payroll.  These  changes  would  add  up  to 
a  total  of  almost  3  percent  of  payroll — 
about  twice  as  much  as  is  needed  to  keep 
the  system  solvent  in  the  long  term. 

There  is  simply  no  need  for  this  dra- 
matic and  onerous  reduction  in  beneflts. 
Now  the  social  security  system  today 
confronts  both  a  long-term  and  a  short- 
term  problem.  The  short-term  imme- 
diate problem  exists  in  part  because  the 
social  security  trust  fimds  are  sensitive 
to  the  state  of  the  economy.  The  current 
rates  of  unemployment  and  infiation  re- 
sult in  lower  payments  into  the  system 
and  higher  payments  out  of  the  system. 
In  March  of  this  year,  the  President 
announced  his  economic  program.  At 
that  time,  he  presented  his  expectations 
for  the  economy  if  his  program  is  im- 
plemented. 

His  forecast  shows  a  substantially  im- 
proved economy.  He  projected  that  the 
consumer  price  index  would  decline  from 
10.5  percent  this  year  to  7.2  percent  in 
1982  and  6  percent  in  1983.  He  projected 
that  the  rate  of  imemployment  would 
decline  from  7.7  percent  this  year  to  7 
percent  in  1982  and  6.5  percent  in  1983. 
Now.  as  I  said  earlier,  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fimds  are  sensitive  to  what 
happens  in  the  economy.  A  1 -percentage 
point  reduction  in  the  imemplovment 
rate  increases  revenue  to  the  trust  fund 
by  about  $3  billion.  Outlays  would  also 
be  reduced  by  about  $300  million  because 
the  larger  number  of  Jobs  results  in  fewer 
retirements.  And  a  1 -percent  reduction 
In  inflation  rate  lowers  outlays  by  $1.3 
billion  each  year. 

The  administratiMi's  own  forecast  of 
the  social  security  system's  surplus  shows 
that,  under  economic  projections  used  in 
the  President's  budget,  there  is  no  deceit 
in  the  combined  trust  fund.  In  other 
words,  if  what  the  President  has  said  will 
happen  in  the  economy  happens  if  his 
program  Is  passed,  the  entire  problem 
could  be  taken  care  of  through  Interfimd 
borrowing.  And  that  is  stated  right  in 
the  prcqjosal.  in  the  statement  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

And  yet  the  administration's  rhetoric 
on  the  social  seciultv  program  proiects 
dire  financial  problems  immediately  so 
that  we  must  make  th<s  abrupt  and  al- 
most without  notice  reduction  in  ben- 
eflts. 


Those  dire  projections  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

Even  if  the  administration's  own  fore- 
casts of  the  economy  are  disregarded, 
even  if  we  accept  what  Secretary 
Schweiker  now  says  when  he  says  you 
cannot  pay  any  attention  to  what  the 
President  has  been  saying  for  the  past  6 
months  about  the  economy  because,  even 
though  his  program  has  been  largely 
adopted,  it  is  not  going  to  do  what  he 
said  it  will  do,  even  if  we  accept  that  and 
we  look  at  other  forecasts  in  line  with 
the  projections  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfiQce,  they  all  show  that  while 
there  will  be  a  shortfall,  the  scope  of 
that  shortfall  simply  does  not  warrant 
beneflt  cuts  as  massive  as  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  changes  proposed  are  directed 
primarllv  at  individuals  ready  to  retire 
within  the  next  5  to  10  years.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  paid  the  highest 
payroll  taxes  in  history,  who  have  worked 
the  longest  under  the  system.  This  Is  an 
unnecessary  series  of  changes  and  It  is 
grossly  unfair  to  those  Americans. 

Seventv  percent  of  our  population  re- 
tires before  the  age  of  65.  "Hiat  has.  until 
last  week,  been  considered  a  major  social 
advance,  permitting  people  in  diCQcult. 
physically  strenuous  jobs  the  opti(ni  of 
taking  a  weU-eamed  retirement  without 
suffering  a  severe  financial  loss.  It  is  an 
Improvement  from  the  time  when  peo- 
ple feared  the  poverty  of  retirement,  the 
dependence  on  family,  the  loss  of  in- 
dependence, the  loss  of  their  homes,  and 
the  crippling  cost  of  illness  or  disability. 
Of  the  70  percent  of  Americans  who 
retire  before  the  age  of  65.  it  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  them 
do  so  for  health-related  reasons.  These 
are  the  people  for  whom  the  early  retire- 
ment option  was  developed  and  intended 
and  these  are  the  people  who  are  being 
asked  to  make  unwarranted,  unnecessary 
sacrifices  under  the  President's  proposal. 
Now,  against  the  backdrop  of  these 
sharp  budget  cuts,  which  I  outlined 
earlier,  which  have  not  spared  the  el- 
derly, these  new  proposals  are  un- 
conscionable. 

They  go  beyond  the  need  to  secure 
the  financial  stability  of  the  social  se- 
curity syston — ^instead  they  attack  the 
verv  foundation  of  the  system.  Social 
seciultv  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  mutual 
obligation  as  a  society  to  protect  the 
vulnerable,  to  repay  the  labors  of  a  life- 
time, to  protect  the  living  standards  that 
men  and  women  worked  for  decades  to 
preserve. 

Moreover,  these  proposals  strike  at  the 
very  people  who  have  the  most  to  lose, 
those  who  have  been  woriung  all  of  their 
lives,  who  have  paid  mto  the  system  for 
decades,  who  have  mide  their  plans,  who 
have  contributed  to  the  system — all  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  keep  faith  with 
them  by  providing  the  social  security 
b'>nefits  that  pre  due  them  and  t.h-'t  thev 
have  been  told  f  <w  40  years  will  be  due 
them  when  they  retire. 

Because  the  new  prooosal  made  by 
this  administration  would  not  give  the 
expected  benefits  to  anvone  who  retires 
before  aee  65.  it  would  penalize  the  ma- 
jority of  workers  now  preparing  for 
retirement. 
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U  these  proposals  are  adopted,  any 
woilcer  who  retires  next  January,  Just 
7  months  from  now,  at  the  age  of  82, 
even  though  he  may  have  worked  for  40 
years,  will  get  a  massive  cut  in  his 
monthly  benefits,  and  those  cuts  will 
range  from  a  low  of  $84  a  month  to  a 
high  of  $160  a  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  Importance  of  the 
social  sec\xrlty  system  across  this  coun- 
try can  be  illustrated  by  a  few  statistics 
from  my  own  State  of  Maine:  138,000 
people  In  Maine  rely  on  the  social  se- 
eartty  program  for  their  basic  Income. 
The  average  monthly  benefit  is  $315 — 
$319  a  month — and  for  a  majority  it  is 
their  exclusive  source  of  income. 

That  Is  simply  not  enough  for  anyone 
to  live  on  today.  The  bulk  of  the  income 
of  elderly  Americans  is  spent  on  the  fast- 
est rising  Items:  food  and  energy.  The 
elderly  people  of  this  coimtry  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  income  on 
food  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society.  Food  prices  rose  by  20  percent 
last  year  and  energy  costs  rose  by  18 

-" *,  putting  the  elderly  even  further 

behind. 

T  nty-flve  thousand  Maine  families 
rdy  on  the  disability  Insurance  program 
of  social  security.  These  are  families 
whose  breadwinners  are  unable  to  work 
because  of  chronic  illness,  disabling  ac- 
cident, or  a  combination  of  age  and  dis- 
abUlty.  One-third  of  all  the  people  re- 
ceiving disability  insurance  in  this  coim- 
try are  between  60  and  65  years  of  age, 
working  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  system  for  25.  30.  even 
more  years,  who  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  Jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  These  are  precisely  the  peop!e  for 
whom  the  dlsabUity  program  was  in- 
tended and  who  It  has  served. 

Mr.  President,  changing  the  social  se- 
curity system  in  this  drastic  manner, 
with  so  little  notice,  a  system  that  so 
many  people  in  this  country  now  depend 
upon  vihea  they  retire,  changing  the 
benefit  calculations  for  people  nearing 
the  end  of  the'r  workln?  lives  today — all 
of  these  abrupt,  unjustified,  imfa'r  and 
unnecessary  changes  ko  far  beyond  the 
need  of  fiscal  responsibility.  They  oueht 
to  be  rejected  by  this  Congress,  by  this 
Senate.  In  a  resound^nsr  vote,  a  vote  that 
win  say  to  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country,  "the  United  States  Government 
keens  its  word." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  a  statement  that  will  be  re- 
membered to  the  history  of  debate. 
A  former  member  of  the  U.S.  district 
court,  a  Federal  Judge  who  left  a  lifetime 
apnointment  on  the  b«)ch  to  enter  this 
body,  has  Just  said  what  only  a  Jud?e 
can  say:  that  the  X3S.  Government  keeps 
its  word.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  it  does. 

I  wish  it  were  goins  to  be  easy.  We  are 
not  trvin«?  to  be  oart'sin  here,  n  Is  too 
tanonrtant:  this  Is  beyond  partisanship. 

Here  Is  the  first  para<nnoh  from  th*; 
April-May  Senior  Republicans."  The 
Senator  from  Ma'ne  might  wish  to  hear 
It.   It  says   "Tresldent   Reagan   Keeps 


Promise.  Retirement  Benefits  Go  Un- 
touched." 

The  article  begins : 

Th«  plan  for  budget  r«ronn  pr«Mnted  by 
President  Reagan  to  the  Congrea  not  only 
maintains  aoclAl  progrmma  Important  to  sen- 
ior citizens  St  their  present  levels,  but  pro- 
vides for  an  Incresse  In  spending  for  these 
services  over  the  next  4  years. 

Would  that  be  the  impression  of  the 
Senator  from  Matoe? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  it  certainly  is  not.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  believe  if  one  set  out  to  con- 
struct an  unfair  change  in  the  benefits, 
one  could  do  no  better  than  the  proposals 
that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Havtog  promised 
none,  we  now  get  not  only  a  massive  pro- 
posal but  a  singularly  Inequitable  one. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  particularly  with 
relation  to  that  entire  generation  of 
Americans  who  have  worked  for  up  to 
four  decades,  who  have  paid  the  highest 
social  security  taxes  in  the  history  of  the 
system,  who  have,  in  effect,  contributed 
the  most  toto  the  system  and  who  are 
now  being  told  they  will  receive  the  least 
in  benefits.  What  conceivable  Justifica- 
tion, what  conceivable  rationale,  is  there 
to  say  that  a  man  who  retires  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year,  after  a  lifetime  of 
efforts,  will  get  one  level  of  benefits,  but 
a  man  who  retires  on  January  1  of  next 
year,  at  the  same  age,  with  the  same 
work  experience,  with  the  same  payments 
in,  will  get  substantially  less  in  benefits? 

It  is  unfair,  inequitable,  and  nothing 
more  illustrates  the  hasty,  ill-conceived, 
unprepared,  thoughtless  nature  of  the 
proposals  that  comprise  these  reductions. 
They  ought  to  be  rejected  resoundingly 
by  this  Senate. 

»«r.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  say.  when  a  former  U.S.  Federal 
iudge  speaks  to  such  terms,  you  know 
that  a  sense  of  injustice  has  been  aroused. 
The  responsibility  of  government  to  do 
right  has  been  voiced  with  extraordinary 
e'or-uence  and  fo'ce. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  able  col- 
league yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  honored  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished,  learned,  loved 
former  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWTTZ).  The  Senator  from  West 
Virgtala. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
always  grateful  for  the  generous  com- 
ments of  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
.MoTmRAN),  and  for  the  remarks  so 
spoken  with  validity  by  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Matoe  (Mr. 
MrrcHKLL). 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress  todav  who  was 
serving  on  Capitol  Hill  in  1935  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  came  into  being.  In 
that  year  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  supported  and  spoke 
for  the  passage  of  this  law  which  broke 
new  ground  making  a  very  Im^^jrtant 
s^ep  In  the  legislative  history  of  this 
country. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  voted  for  the 


program,  because  I  believe  it  has  served 
our  country  well.  Improvements,  to  be 
sure,  are  needed.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems. 

I  commend  the  logic  advocated  by 
the  knowledgeable  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynirar)  who  Is  handltog 
the  amendment,  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  It  is  almost  toconceivable  that  such 
a  sound  approach,  as  the  Senator 
presents,  that  the  measure  will  not  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  vote  will  be, 
but  I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  not  to 
any  frustration  but  from  my  heart,  the 
deep  down  feeltog  that  this  is  an  hour 
whfn  no  partisanship  should  surface. 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
well-betog  of  millions  and  millions  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  many  age 
brackets,  who  have  received  a  direct 
commitment  from  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  payments  through  social  secu- 
rity. I  plead  that  the  98  gentlemen  and 
the  two  gentlewomen  Joto  to  passage  of 
the  amendment. 

I  reiterate.  The  proposal  which  comes 
from  the  present  admtoistration — and 
I  speak  In  no  sense  so  a  carptog  critic — 
Is  wrong.  We  have  a  chance  in  the  next 
few  hours,  when  the  vote  comes,  to  right 
that  wrong,  to  a  resolution. 

Amendment  No.  5: 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  man  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — one  man  (Senator  Rak- 
DOLPH> — who  was  present  to  Congress 
at  the  time  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935  was  enacted.  He  is  now  on  the 
floor,  and  he  has  spoken.  He  has  spoken 
truth  to  power.  He  has  asked  that  right 
be  done,  that  wrong  not  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  R.indolph) 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate 
and  says  that  what  we  are  about  to  do 
Is  wrong,  he  commands  the  attention  of 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  He  has  seen 
what  45  years  of  social  security  have  done 
to  transform  the  lives  of  the  American 
people. 

To  be  an  old  coal  miner  to  West  Vir- 
ginia was  not  a  pretty  thtog  in  1932.  To 
be  a  widow  of  a  coal  mtoer  in  West  Vir- 
gtoia  was  not  a  pretty  thtog  in  1933.  To 
be  the  orphan  of  a  farm  or  factory  family 
to  West  Virginia  was  not  a  pretty  thtog. 
And  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  our 
party  said : 

We  csn  look  alter  one  another  better  than 
tbst.  We  csn  show  our  common  concern  and 
love  snd  fellowship. 

And  we  looked  after  the  widow  and 
orphan  and  the  man  who  would  quit  his 
deiys  of  tolling  to  other  men's  plants. 
People  who  retire  on  social  security  have 
worked  all  their  lives.  They  have  worked 
and  they  have  been  promised  an  old  age 
of  dignity  and  security  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  going  to  break 
that  promise  after  a  half  century?  Not  if 
the  sen'or  Serator  from  We't  Vl"^nia 
has  siny  say.  I  thank  him  for  the  honor 
of  being  on  his  side  of  this  issue. 

It  is  something  that  I  shall  not  forget. 
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that  you  who  stood  and  voted  for  that 
bill  to  1935  stand  here  today  and  say, 
"Preserve  that  prmciple.  Preserve  that 
trust." 

I  thank  the  beloved  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  my  friend  from 
Arizona  has  risen.  I  look  forward  to  his 
remarks,  for  as  long  as  he  wishes  to 
make  them. 

Mr.  DeOONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
thank  him  as  a  colleague  to  this  body  for 
comtog  forward,  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
Democratic  conference  amendment  on 
social  security.  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to 
be  a  Democratic  issue  at  all.  I  think  this 
Is  an  Issue  that  is  before  all  Americans 
to  see  whether  or  not  Congress  can  do  its 
job.  That  Job  is  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  and  to  balance  the  budget  with- 
out doing  such  devastation  as  has  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
proposal  goes  far  beycmd  meettog  the 
future  solvency  requirements  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  and  would,  if  they 
were  adopted,  result  to  a  reduction  of 
benefits  for  all  future  retirees. 

Despite  administration  promises,  fu- 
ture retirees  would  be  factog  a  10-percent 
reduction  to  monthly  benefits  by  1987. 
In  the  short  run,  the  proposals,  tocludlng 
those  submitted  as  part  of  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget,  represent  the 
largest  single  program  reduction  yet  pro- 
posed by  the  administration — a  reduction 
which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  $11  billion 
deficit  forecast  for  the  retirement  and 
disability  trust  fund. 

This  leads  one  to  question  the  purpose 
of  the  proposals.  Are  they  actually  to- 
tended  to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  or  are  they  designed 
to  cover  deficits  elsewhere  in  the  budget? 

The  President's  proposals  will  have  a 
particularly  adverse  impact  on  those 
planning  on  early  retirement.  This  pro- 
posal is  especially  onerous  to  Ught  of  the 
fact  that  almost  75  percent  of  the  work- 
ers who  opt  for  early  retirement  do  so 
because  they  cannot  find  employment, 
are  the  subject  of  discrimination  in  hir- 
ing practices,  or  are  disabled  or  too  ill  to 
conttoue  working.  Altering  the  early  re- 
tirement benefit  formula  would  unfairly 
undercut  the  legitimate  expectations  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

Restoring  the  social  security  system  to 
financial  health  and  high  public  confi- 
dence is,  indeed,  our  primary  goals.  Hie 
American  people  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  admtoistration  and  Congress  to  ap- 
proach the  task  of  placing  the  social  se- 
curity system  on  a  sound  financial  foot- 
ing with  the  utmost  care,  prudence,  and 
responsibility.  The  admtoistration's  pro- 
posals do  not  meet  those  criteria.  "They 
are  precipitate,  excessive,  and  constitute 
a  breach  of  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple who  have  contributed  to  the  social 
security  system  with  the  expectation  that 
a  specific  level  of  income  would  be  avail- 
able to  them  upon  retirement. 

Soc*>«l  securitv  is  the  principal  source 
of  retirement  tocome  for  millions  of 
Americans  and  is  the  only  thing  that 
stands  between  them  and  abiect  desti- 
tution to  many  instances.  For  millions 
more,  social  security  constitutes  an  In- 


dispensable supplement  to  other  pensions 
and  annuities,  most  of  which  are  not,  and 
todeed  cannot  be,  adjusted  for  infiation. 

For  these  millions  of  Americans,  it  is 
the  only  inflation  insurance  available.  To 
trifle  lightly  with  a  structure  upon  which 
so  much  depends  to  our  society  is  irre- 
sponsible and  tovites  social  and  economic 
chaos. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  go  for- 
ward, because  I  think  the  question  prob- 
ably has  been  raised  before  I  came  to 
the  floor:  If  you  are  going  to  oppose  the 
admtoistration  to  its  effort  to  balance 
the  budget,  as  we  all  have  talked  about, 
and  there  has  been  great  effort  here, 
where  are  you  go  tog  to  do  it? 

Let  me  remind  this  body  that  on  two 
occasions  to  the  last  4  weeks,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and  we  have 
voted,  and  turned  down  a  proposition,  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  Federal 
outlays  by  $3.9  billion  to  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral travel,  nondefense  travel,  to  the 
area  of  public  relations,  to  the  area  of 
audiovisual,  and  to  the  area  of  debt  col- 
lection. If  we  cannot  find  that  $3.9  billion 
to  those  categories,  there  is  somethtog 
wrong  with  this  body  and  its  judgments. 
I  say  to  the  administration  that  they  can 
and  maybe  they  will  find  those  same  $3.9 
biUion  to  travel,  public  relations,  and 
debt  collection. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  multilateral  aid 
package  here  by  some  $800  million,  and 
it  was  turned  down  by  this  body.  The 
argument  there  was  that  the  previous 
admtoistration  had  made  certato  com- 
mitments; how  could  we  go  back  on 
those  commitments,  because  we  have  to 
stand  by  our  words?  Indeed,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Matoe  has  said,  our  word  has 
been  given  to  workers  of  this  country, 
with  the  people  who  have  paid  into  the 
social  security  system.  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  the  word  of  this  country,  because  our 
negotiators  have  todicated  we  would  pay 
a  certato  percentage  to  the  multilateral 
assistance  program. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  any  of  those 
commitments  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress,  and  we  have  every  right  to 
alter  them  to  the  best  toterests  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple have  chosen  my  State,  for  various 
reasons,  to  retire  to  and  to  work  to.  We 
received  two  calls  yesterday  from  people 
who  todicated  that  they  were  62  years  of 
age  and,  because  of  this  situation,  were 
gotog  to  apply  for  early  retirement.  They 
said  they  were  not  ready  to  do  so  but 
were  gotog  to  do  it  because  of  fear  of 
what  this  proposal  would  do  to  them. 

I  am  sure  that  a  number  of  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  witnessed 
a  deluge  of  mail  in  this  matter. 

I  have  collected  at  random  six  letters 
from  people  to  my  State  complaining 
about  meddltog  with  the  social  security 
system,  about  the  commitment  that  has 
been  made.  Some  of  them  have  been  very 
supportive  of  the  administration's  efforts 
to  balance  the  budget,  but  they  also  feel 
that  a  commitment  has  been  made  by 
tbe  present  administration.  They  ask 
why  the  administration  would  turn  its 
back  on  the  same  people  who  to  many 
instances  have  supported  it  to  the  past. 


BAr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TtTCSOir,  Aaiz., 

May  13,  1981. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeCX>ncini, 
DiTksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  The  news  today 
is  very  upsetting  In  regards  to  the  revamping 
of  the  Social  Security  System. 

I  strongly  protest  the  drastic  changes  tbst 
President  Reagan  Is  contemplating  m  the 
Social  Security  System. 

We  o!der  workers  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  retiring  at  63  years  of  age,  &nd  that 
under  bis  plan  It  would  be  Impossible.  After 
working  under  the  system  since  it  came  In 
to  eHect — I  feel  that  I've  earned  the  right  to 
retire  at  62.  at  SCTc  of  the  total  amount  al- 
lowed. Under  the  proposed  system,  you  are 
also  penalizing  the  younger  worker.  By  not 
letting  us  retire  at  62,  there  Is  that  much 
work  not  available  to  the  youth  that  are  in 
the  market  for  work. 

If  they  want  to  revamp  the  system,  why 
not  start  looking  In  the  prisons,  where  It 
was  found  that  criminals  were  getting  social 
security.  Also  what  about  the  people  that 
come  to  America  for  S  years,  work  and  they 
are  able  to  draw  Social  Security  in  the  native 
country,  and  usually  they  receive  more  than 
the  worker  ttiat  has  worked  all  their  Uves. 
What  about  the  chUdren  that  are  getting 
money  to  go  to  college.  Both  my  children 
worked  their  way  through.  Why  can't  they? 

As  a  Senator  that  has  helped  ntmierous 
people.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against 
this  measure.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Eva  K.  LcVtNE. 

StJN  Crrr,  Aaiz., 

May  14,  1981. 
Hon.  Dennis  De<3oncini, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sm :  I  cannot  support,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect you  to  support,  the  drastic  changes  In 
Social  Security  as  proposed  by  President 
Reagan. 

I  have  been  paying  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion anntially  for  45  years  and  intended  to 
take  early  retirement  In  1982  at  age  62. 

I  fully  expected  Social  Security  to  be  re- 
liable and  not  change  the  rules  under  which 
I  contributed  to  It  aU  these  years. 
Respectfully. 

WnxiAif  Backscrmidt. 

Mat  16.   1981. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini. 
DiTksen  Senate  Building. 
WanhinfTtnn.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  DeConcini:  We  are  very 
muj..  oppojed  to  any  meddling  with  Social 
Securitv  beneflu.  The  recipients  of  these 
b-nefits  have  put  their  share  In  every  pay  day 
for  many  vears.  This  is  not  a  "welfare  type" 
benefit.  These  people  have  worVed  hard  ex- 
pecting that  the  money  deducted  from  their 
salaries  was  "saved"  for  them. 

If  this  money  has  been  squandered  on 
foolish  and  unnecessary  proerams  In  the  past, 
the  blame  s'^ould  be  shouldered  by  the  Con- 
rjressmen  who  have  been  allowing  it  to  hap- 
pen. 

But  to  have  the  unmitigated  gall  to  say 
"You  cannot  retire  until  we  say  so"  and  at 
reduced  benefits  at  that— That's  too  much! 

Remember,  the  same  p>eopIe  who  voted  you 
in  can  also  vote  you  out. 
Sincerely, 

Anita  and  Felix  Korhex~ 

Glendale.  Ariz. 

PS.  If  you  put  the  are  bracket  high  enough 
and  the  benefits  low  enough  perhaps  we^U 
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Ju«t  dl«  of  old  •!•  or  starratlon  pt<«1  »^  At  of 
eoun*.  wlU  aolT*  aTerythlag.  won't  It? 

Mat  13.  1981. 
Hon.  Dnnns  DkComchk. 
Waahiititon,  D.C. 

DsA>  Sn:  I  feel  It  Is  my  duty  u  •  private 
citizen  to  protest  the  change  In  the  social 
security  bill,  where  people  have  to  take  such 
a  reduction  In  benefits  If  they  retire  at  age 
62.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  when  the  senators  are 
granted  an  Increase  In  travel  expenses. 

There  are  many  other  ways  to  cut  expenses 
and  begin  In  Washington.  DC.  The  travellnG 
of  the  offlclals  cut  be  greatly  reduced  instead 
of  Increasing  their  travel  expenses.  I  know 
this  wUl  not  do  any  good  for  the  working  per- 
son but  I  had  to  voice  my  opinion. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  BctrutH  MoacsMTRALE*. 

Phoenix,  iirl2. 

Mat  13.  1081 
Hon.  DsMins  DsCoNcnn. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxA*  Sn:  The  President's  oroposal  to  sud- 
denly re-«"ce  social  s-curltv  navments  for 
ag*  63  feUraea  bagbmlng  January  1.  1983.  la 
unfair  to  those  who  have  made  Irreversible 
plans  at  this  point. 

In  my  case  I  retired  at  age  59^  ^nd  wUl  be 
62  on  Pe'jruary  5.  1982.  At  that  time  my  pri- 
vate pension  will  be  reduced  by  sn  amount 
that  assumed  I  would  be  drawing  80  percent 
social  security  benefits  at  aee  62.  This  reduc- 
tion will  take  place  even  if  I  delay  drawing 
benefits  until  I  am  65.  This  was  a  plan  worked 
out  between  IRS  and  my  employer  and  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  was  set  at  my 
retirement. 

Millions  of  others  have  Identical  annuity 
plans  and  In  fairness  to  those  who  had  al- 
ready retired  when  the  President  announced 
his  proposal,  these  p>eople  should  be  excepted 
from  the  proposed  decrease. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.  C.  Rhodes. 
Sun  City  West.  Arts. 

BCat  is.  1981. 
Hon.  DEiTins  DeCohciio. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DWAM.  Sekatob  DeConciiti:  Regarding  the 
Rea^ran  proposal  to  change  the  Social  Se- 
curity Law.  by  decreasing  the  benefits  should 
a  person  decide  to  retire  at  sige  sixty-two 
(62).  Instead  of  sixty-five  (65). 

I  feel  this  Is  like  changing  the  rules  of  a 
game  between  the  7th  and  8th  Inning  or  the 
3nl  and  4th  Quarter.  I  am  certain  other 
changes  regarding  double  and  triple  dippers 
would  be  more  effective  In  savin;  money.  One 
good  eiample  comes  to  mind.  Is  to  stoo  pay- 
ing social  security  to  convicted  criminals. 

Also.  I  feel  the  stl-iulatlon  in  the  disabil- 
ity law  which  prevents  a  person  from  receiv- 
ing benefits,  who  has  not  worked  in  the  pre- 
vious 5  years  prior  to  becoming  disabled.  Is 
grossly  unfair. 

Case  in  Point— My  late  wife.  Mictorta 
Wlckline.  who  died  October  8.  1980.  She 
earned  nearly  $>00  000  00  during  her  life- 
time, but  after  becoming  disabled  In  Sep- 
tember 1978.  wa-i  denied  benefits  due  to  the 
5  year  stipulation.  Had  she  been  able  to  re- 
ceive some  benefits,  better  medical  attention 
may  have  saved  her  life.  She  never  received 
one  red  cent  in  benefits  for  all  the  money 
she  contributed. 

Of  cotirse  f  received  the  lump  sum  pay- 
ment of  835S.00  death  benefit,  that  took  four 
months  to  get  here  after  her  death. 

I  shall  foUow  with  interest  how  you  vote 
on  thia  proposed  reduction  of  benefits  for 
senior  citizens  that  are  reaching  the  social 
security  age.  To  pass  such  a  bill  would  be 
devastating  to  senior  citizens.  If  vou  support 
the  Reagan  plan,  then  I  am  afraid  that  I  will 
not  be  able  to  rapport  you  for  Senator  for 


the  state  of  Arlaona.  should  you  dadda  to 
run  for  re-alectlon. 
Sincaraly, 

Path.  K.  Wickums, 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  spoke  as  he 
did,  because  he  represents,  as  he  has  ob- 
served, a  State  to  which  a  great  many 
Americans  have  chosen  to  ret.re,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  have 
a  financial  base.  This  understanding  is 
now  forced  open  to  question.  I  thank  him 
for  his  careful,  moderate,  serious  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  observe  that  this  de- 
bate began  about  10  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  It  Is  now  2  pjn.  We  have  yet  to 
hear  a  single  word  spoken  in  exposition 
to  this  amendment — not  one  word  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  augurs  weU.  It 
says  something — that  silence. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  Just  want  to  say.  briefly, 
that  we  are  very  happy  to  speak  to  the 
proposal.  If  we  can  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Do  I  correcUy  in- 
terpret that  to  mean  that  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would  be 
happy  to  talk  to  the  proposal  if  they  had 
something  to  say? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  v(rfumes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  has  been  a 
conspicuous  absence  of  debate  by  your 
Members.  I  would  welcome  hearing  the 
volumes  spoken. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  Is  not  because  there 
is  lack  of  merit  for  our  arguments  but 
because  of  the  Intimidation  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

IdT.  MOYNIHAN.  I  had  better  stop 
right  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distingiiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  I  inquired 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
the  managers  of  this  bill  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement for  the  disposition  of  the 
almost  400  committee  amendments  that 
remain  to  be  disposed  of. 
AoopnoM  or  coMMrrrrE  ameitdments  en  blo" 

WrTH    CETTAIN    EXCEPTIONS 

I  have  consulted  at  length  with  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  and  I  ask  now  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  if  we  might 
be  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc  and  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  and  consider  them  as  orig- 
inal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment,  with  certain  exceptions.  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  we  might  pro- 
ceed on  that  basis  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  answer  Is  'n  the  afBrmative,  with  the 
following  exceptions : 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 


On  page  31,  the  language  under 
"Chapter  IV,  operating  expenses,  energy 
supply,  research  and  development  activi- 
ties." 

On  page  33,  under  "Plant  and  capital 
equipment,  energy  supply,  research  and 
development  activities." 

On  page  68,  the  paragraph  titled 
"Energy  conservation." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Before  I  put  the  request,  I  point  out 
that  there  would  be  a  requirement  on  this 
side  that  we  except  on  page  40,  lines  4 
and  5,  the  committee  amendment  deal- 
ing with  IDA,  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

I  inquire  about  amendment  No.  5,  as 
first  identified  by  the  minority  leader.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ments are  not  numbered.  Can  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  tell  us  the 
page  and,  if  possible,  the  line  number  of 
the  material? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  would  be 
the  fifth  amendment.  Looking  at  page  2, 
there  are  two  amendments;  page  3,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 

I  should  like  the  Chair  to  ascertain 
through  the  Parliamentarism  if  this  is 
correct.  It  would  be  the  amendment  ap- 
pearing on  line  13  of  i>age  3.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  the  first  request  would 
be  to  except  from  consideration  en  bloc 
the  amendment  appearing  at  line  13  on 
page  3  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  if  this  arrangement  is  satis- 
factory to  him. 

I  imderstand  that  it  is;  also,  to  the 
distinguished  manager  on  behalf  of  the 
minority  or  the  minority  leader. 

I  assume  that  there  are  no  further  re- 
quests. In  that  event.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc;  that  the  amendments 
upon  adootlon  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment: that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
waived  by  such  action,  excepting  and  ex- 
cluding therefrom  the  amendment  ap- 
pearing on  line  13,  page  3;  on  page  31. 
dealing  with  energy.  re.search  and  devel- 
opment; page  33,  dealing  with  energy, 
plant,  and  capital  equipment;  page  68. 
dealing  with  energy  conservation:  on 
page  40.  lines  4  and  5.  dealing  with  IDA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
amendments  not  be  Included  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  as  heretofore  re- 
quested. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
status  of  the  orovislons  heretofore  made 
for  the  conslderat'on  of  the  committee 
amendment  dea'ing  with  the  so-called 
Hyde-Helms  amendment  not  be  changed, 
as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of 
yesterdav;  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  so-called  Anh- 
broo'c  amendment  not  be  affected  by  this 
request  and  remain  intact,  as  provided 
for  yesterday. 
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The  PRSSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

on  page  3.  Una  30,  atrOa  "$7,000,000" 
through  and  Including  Una  23.  and  insert 

*On  page  3.'  strike  line  4.  "(DKPERBALS)" 
and  insert  "(BESC;S8ION)"; 

On  page  8.  Una  8.  strike  "may",  through 
and  including  "1981"  on  Una  9.  and  insert 
"are  rescinded";  ,        ^  , 

On  page  3,  strUa  line  14  tbrougb  and  In- 

'^oHage VVa  6.  atrlka  "AND  BKSCI8- 

8ION8";  ^„    ^^         ^ 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  "and",  through 
and  including  'rescinded"  on  line  10; 

On  page  4,  strike  Una  18.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  24;  „,„»™™t. .t  x  •• 

On  page  5.  strike  line  18.  "(DEFERRAL) 
and  insert  "(RESCISSION)"; 

On  page  6.  Una  33.  beginning  with  '  may". 
strike  through  and  Including  -IQai"  on  Une 
23  and  insert  "are  rescinded";     

On  page  6.  strike  line  3.  "(DEFERRAL) 
and  insert  "(RESCISSION)"; 

On  page  6.  beginning  on  Une  6,  strike 
■may"  through  and  Includmg  "1981"  on  line 
7.  and  Insert  "are  rescinded"; 

On  page  6.  strike  Une  9.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  17; 

On  page  7.  Une  19.  strike  "$181360,000 
and  Insert  "$187,850,000": 

On  page  8.  after  Una  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provided,  That  no  funds  available  to  this 
agency  shall  be  used  to  either  reduce  or 
plan  for  a  reduction  in  full-time  permanent 
employment  of  less  than  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighty  (12.580). 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike  "$38,336,000"  and 
insert  "$22,645,000"; 

On  page  8,  line  26.  strike  "$9,000,000",  and 
insert  "$11,000,000"; 

On  p<kge  8.  after  Une  36,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

COASTAL   ZONE   MANAGEICCNT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Coastal 
Zone  Management."  $40,000,000,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Coastal  Energy  Im- 
pact Fund",  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  9,  strike  Une  6  through  and  In- 
cluding line  9; 

On  page  9.  after  Une  9.  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

PROMOTE  AKD  develop  FISHHST  MWDtTCTB  AND 
RESEARCH  PERTAINING  TO  AMEBICAir  FISH- 
ERIES 

(DISAPPROVAL   or  OETBUUL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  Uie  proposed 
deferral  D8J-105.  relating  to  Department  of 
Commerce,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  "Promote  and  De- 
velop Fishery  Products  and  Research  Per- 
taining to  American  Fisheries",  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  April  27.  1981.  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  dlsapnroval  shall  be  effective  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill. 

On  page  10.  line  6.  after  "$1,900,000"  Insert 
"of  which  $450,000  is"; 

On  pas;e  10,  strike  line  17.  through  and 
Including  line  21; 

On  page  11.  Une  6.  strike  "$13,868,000"  and 
Insert  "$4,000,000"; 

On  page  11.  after  Une  7.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SHIP   CONSTRUCTXOM 
(DISAPPaoVAL   or  DFrEBEAL) 

The  Congress  dlsaoDroves  $55,000,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  D81-80  relating  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. "ShlD  Construction"  as  set  forth  In 
the  message  of  March  10.  1981.  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Conaress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon 


tba  anactmant  Into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  propoead  deferral  disapproved 
herein  shall  be  made  available  for  obligation. 

On  page  12,  line  31.  strike  "TNCLUDINO": 

On  page  12.  beginning  en  line  23.  strike 
"$8,131,000.  of  which" 

On  page  13,  ime  34,  strike  "shaU"  and  In- 
sert "to"; 

On  page  13.  after  ime  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

rEES   AND   EXPENSES   Or   WTTNEB3ES 
(TRANSFER   Or   FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Fees  and 
Expenses  of  Witnesses",  $6,600,000;  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Antitrust  Division 
"Salaries  and  expenses'.  $1569,000;  United 
States  Attorneys  and  Marshals.  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $2,000,000;  and  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics,  "Law 
Enforcement  Assistance".  $2,931,000. 

On  page  13.  line  13.  strike  "$12,203,000", 
and  Insert  "$13,687,000"; 

On  page  13.  Une  16.  beginning  with  "Pro- 
vided", strike  through  and  Including  line 
25; 

On  page  14.  Une  6.  strike  "$8,869,000",  and 
insert  "$9,619,000"; 

On  page  14,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Federal  Prison  Ststem 

salaries  and  expenses 
(disapproval  op  deferral) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed  de- 
ferral D8I-86  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Federal  Prison  System.  "Salaries  and 
expenses"  as  set  forth  In  the  message  of 
March  10. 1981,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  This  disapproval 
shaU  ba  effective  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
this  bill  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shaU  be  made 
avaUable  for  obligation.  

On  page  16.  Une  14.  before  "TRANSFER", 
insert  "INCLUDING"; 

On  page  15.  line  16.  before  "$3,000,000".  In- 
sert"$1.475.000.  and"; 

On  page  17  Une  22.  strike  "$585X)00".  and  In 
sert  "$646,000"; 

On  page  18,  after  line  2,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

BAMKROPTCT  COURTS,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

VOT  an  ad(Utlonal  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $2,000,000.  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Space  and  faculties". 

On  page  18.  beginning  with  Une  22.  strike 
through  and  Including  page  19.  Une  3.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  section  8(b)  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973. 
not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  of  the  amotmts 
placed  In  reserve  pursuant  to  that  section, 
or  which  would  be  placed  In  reserve  pur- 
suant to  that  section,  shall  be  available  to 
the  Board  for  carrying  out  that  Act. 

On  page  19,  line  12.  strike  ••$8.957.000",  and 
Insert  "$7.357.000'; 

On  page  19.  after  line  19.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Department  or  the  Treasurt 

BTTREAU  OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS 
FISHERMAN'S    PROTECTIVE    FUND 

Ftor  payment  to  the  Fishermen's  Protective 
Fund.  In  accordance  with  section  5  of  the 
Public  Law  92-569  approved  October  26. 
1972.  $8,300,000.  to  rMnaln  avaUable  until 
expended. 

On  page  20.  after  Une  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNICS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses  ",  $650,000,  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  "Salaries  and  expenses  (special  for- 
eign currency  program) ". 


ffAtfnoi  AND  EXPENSES    (SPECIAL  FOREICN  CUR- 

RENCT    PROGRAM) 

(DISAPPROVAL   or   OKrERSAL) 

The  Congress  dlsi4>proves  $660,000  of  the 
proposed  deferral  D81-75  relating  to  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency.  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses  (qieclal  foreign  currency 
program)"  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of 
February  13.  1981.  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President.  This  disap- 
proval ShaU  be  effective  upon  enactment  into 
law  ot  this  biU. 

On  page  21.  strike  Une  7.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  12: 

On  page  21,  strike  line  14.  through  and 
Including  line  21: 

On  page  21.  line  24,  after  "disapproves".  In- 
sert "$9,900,000"; 

On  page  22,  after  line  15,  insert  the 
following: 

MILTTART    PERSONNEL.     ARMT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Military 
personnel.  Army".  $15,400,000. 

On  page  22,  line  21.  strike  "$305,329,000" 
and  msert  "$297289,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  25.  strike  "$36,150,000" 
and  insert  "$49,250,000"; 

On  page  23.  line  6,  strike  "$152,100,000" 
and  insert  "$142,700,000"; 

On  page  23.  Une  21.  strike  "$327,049,000" 
and  Insert  "$509,699,000"; 

On  page  24,  line  5.  strike  "$402.899X)00" 
and  insert  "$606,555,000"; 

On  page  24.  line  16.  strike  "$45,060,000" 
and  insert  "$56S06.000": 

On  page  24.  line  22.  strike  "$T79.1 18.000" 
and  insert  "$949,880,000"; 

On  page  25,  line  3.  strike  "$67.675fl00" 
and  Insert  "$112,475,000"; 

On  page  26.  line  12.  strike  "$16,700,000" 
and  Insert  "$14,800,000"; 

On  page  25.  line  15.  strike  "$12,113,000" 
and  insert  "$21,737,000"; 

On  page  25.  Une  21.  strike  "$24,300,000- 
and  Insert  "$26,400,000"; 

On  page  26.  line  3.  strike  "$26,400,000" 
and  Insert  "$25.6^0.000"; 

On  page  26.  line  9.  strike  "$66,200,000" 
and  Insert  "877.400  000"; 

On  page  26.  after  line  12.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

CLAIMS.   DEFENSE 

For  an  ad<iitlo'>al  amovmt  for  "Claims. 
Defense".  $49,000,000. 

On  page  26.  line  19.  strUe  "$106X)00.000". 
and  insert  $150,600,000"; 

On  page  26,  line  23.  strike  "$25,100,000" 
and  Insert  "$■^.140,000": 

On  page  27.  line  5.  strike  "$796,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$859,020,000"; 

On  pace  27.  Une  9.  strike  "$12,700,000"  and 
Insert  "$37,160,000"; 

On  page  27.  line  13.  strike  "$523,400,000" 
an-<  Insert  ••$<593..')80.000". 

On  page  37.  Une  14.  begiimlng  with  ": 
anrt"   stride  throueh  and  including  line  17; 

On  pace  27.  Une  20.  strike  "$117.1000.000" 
and  insert  "$146,400,000": 

On  page  27.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

WEAPONS  PROCUREMENT.  NATT 

Ptor  an  additional  amount  for  "Weapons 
procurement.  Navy  1981/1983'-.  $51300,000 
t3  Te-"*ln  aval'«ble  for  obligation  untu 
Sentember  30.  1983.  ^ 

On  page  28.  line  3.  strike  "$156500.000". 
and  insert  "$237  800.000":  

on  paw  28.  Une  4.  strike  "$149500.000". 
and  Insert  "$152,400,000"; 

On  page  28.  Une  5.  after  the  semicolon. 
Insert  the  foUowlng: 

•$''1  ffX).000  frr  the  La>-41  program  ; 

On  oage  28.  Une  6.  beginning  with  "$89.- 
000.000"  strike  through  and  includtag  line 

^  ha  oaw  28.  line   10.  strike  "$28300.000" 
and  insert  "«9.800.000": 

On  pase  28.  Une  11.  strike  "$3300X)00  and 
insert  "uid  $53,800j000": 
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On  PM*  3S.  Un*  la.  MtXtx  "iwocmn.' 
Ui*  foUowlac: 

no  remain  anOlkble  for  obllgtalon  until 
8H>t«nb«r  30, 1986": 

On  p««*  38.  line  13.  beginning  wltb  "82.- 
100.000",  strtke  tbrougb  and  including  line 
18: 

On  PM*  SS>  After  line  16.  Uuert  the  foUo>w- 
iag: 

OTMIB  PSOCVBmXMT,  NATT 

For  en  addlUon*!  amovint  for  "Other  pro- 
curement. NaTT  1D81/1983".  •S8.700.000.  to 
rHiMktn  aTAllable  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember SO,  IMS. 

On  page  38.  line  33.  ctrlke  "tlOJOO.OOO" 
and  insert  "«38.600.000": 

Cn  page  3».  line  3.  strike  "STSOMS.OOO  ". 
and  Insert  -t9<U.l36.000 ': 

On  page  39.  line  7.  strike  "•164.663.000" 
and  Insert  "«375,869,000": 

On  page  3».  line  11.  strike  "•138.306.000" 
and  Insert  "•ai8J06.000"; 

On  page  38.  Una  15.  strike  '^18.436^0". 
and  insert  "til. 436.000"; 

On  page  29.  line  33.  strtke  "•17.1SO.000". 
and  Insert  "•137.660.000"; 

On  page  30.  line  4.  strUe  "•101,664.000". 
and  insert  "•311.407.000"; 

On  page  30.  line  10.  strtke  "•386.137.000". 
and  insert  "8433.708.000": 

On  page  30,  line  17.  strike  "t30.7S3.000". 
and  Insert  "•74.968.000": 

On  page  31.  strike  line  1.  tbrougb  and  In- 
cluding line  11; 

On  page  33.  strike  line  8.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  14; 

On  page  33.  strike  line  19.  through  and 
Including  page  33.  line  3; 

On  page  37.  strike  line  5.  through  and 
Including  line  11; 

On  page  37.  line  19.  strtke  "835,000.000 ' 
and  Insert  "•I  10.000.000"; 

On  page  37,  strike  line  30,  through  and 
Including  page  38.  line  6: 

On  page  38.  line  13.  strtke  "•85.500.000", 
and  Insert  "8177.600.000": 

On  page  38.  strike  line  IS  through  and 
Including  line  31; 

On  page  39.  line  5.  strike  "•7,288.000 '. 
and  Insert  "•5.000.000": 

On  page  39,  after  line  6  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Not  to  exceed  •2.288.000  of  the  unobligated 
balances  of  the  Water  Resources  Council,  *s 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  reprogramed  for  grants  to  the  States 
provided  under  the  authority  of  title  lU  of 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1963  et  seq.) 

On  page  41.  after  line  30.  insert  the 
following: 

coirrmiBUTtoN  to  the  orrzaif  atioitai. 
riNAifcs  coapoaATioK 


Of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  ac- 
count by  Public  Law  96-636.  833.447.900  are 
rescinded. 

On  page  41.  after  Une  20.  Insert  the 
following: 

American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad 
(Foreign  Ctirrency  Program) :  For  necessary 
expenses  as  authorized  by  section  613  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  •14.300.000 
In  foreign  currencies  which  the  President 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  American 
University  in  Cairo.  Bgypt.  to  remain  avail- 
able imtll  expended. 

On  page  42.  line  5.  strike  "•l.SOO.OOO". 
and  Insert  "83.000.000"; 

On  page  42.  line  13.  strike  "•8.661.000". 
and  Insert  '^10.476.000"; 

On  page  42.  strike  line  14.  through  and 
Including  Une  38; 

On*  page  43.  line  14.  strike  "•2.600.000". 
and  insert  "813J89.000"; 

On  pace  43.  line  23.  strike  "86.524.000.000". 
and  Insert  "88,308^0.000": 


On  page  44.  strike  Una  9.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  17.  and  insert  the  following: 

Of  the  amounts  of  additional  contract  au- 
thority provided  under  this  head  In  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
msnt-Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1981,  as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  815,000,- 
000  for  modernization  of  existing  low-In- 
come housing  projects.  •30.611,609  for  exist- 
ing uniu  under  section  8.  Including  section 
8(J).  of  such  Act,  •187.852,148  for  newly  con- 
structed and  substantially  rehabilitated 
units  iMslsted  under  such  Act  and  85.360,- 
384,150  of  budget  authority,  are  rescinded. 

On  page  47.  line  1,  strtke  "•101.000.000". 
and  insert  "•121.000.000"; 

On  paga  47,  strike  line  4.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  11; 

On  page  48.  strike  line  5.  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  10; 

On  page  48.  line  17,  after  "available".  In- 
sert the  following:  Provided,  that  8601.600 
of  funds  appropriated  for  Community  De- 
velopment Orants  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1081.  shall 
be  available  from  the  Secretary's  Discretion- 
ary Fund  to  fully  fund  the  balance  of  the 
grant  commitments  made  for  the  nine 
Neighborhood  Self-Help  Development  proj- 
ects approved  after  September  30.  1980,  and 
before  March  17.  1981. 

On  page  49.  Une  14,  strike  "8849.300",  and 
insert  "•140.300": 

On  page  49.  Une  30,  strike  "•6,731.000". 
and  Insert  "•1.253.100": 

On  page  50.  strike  Une  17,  through  and 
Including  page  61,  Une  11.  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head.  •1.700.000,000  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Acts.  1980  and 
1981,  are  rescinded.  Of  the  amount  rescinded, 
and  to  the  extent  available.  •I. 000 .000 .000 
should  be  rescinded  frocn  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1080.  and 
•700.000.000  should  be  rescinded  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1981.  The  reduction  In  each  appropria- 
tion wUl  be  distributed  among  the  States 
according  to  the  allotment  formula  specl- 
aed  In  section  305(c)  of  Public  Law  93-500. 
as  amended  by  PubUc  Law  95-317.  When- 
ever a  State's  share  of  the  reduction  from 
an  appropriation,  as  determined  by  the  for- 
mula, is  greater  than  Its  unobligated  bal- 
ance for  that  appropriation,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  the  shortfall  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  allotment  formula 
among  all  the  States  which  still  have  funds 
remainlni;  fro-n  that  apo'-onrlatlon.  This 
process  of  distributing  the  shortfall  will  con- 
tinue until  the  amount  of  the  reduction  has 
been  allocated  among  the  States. 

On  page  53.  line  7.  strtke  "•S.OOO.OOO".  and 
Insert  "•20.000.000": 

On  page  S3.  line  14.  strtke  "^4.500.000".  and 
insert  "•37.900.000"; 

On  page  S3,  strike  line  19.  through  and 
includtn"  line  2''.  ani  !nse-*  the  fo'Iow'nff 

Of  the  fluids  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1980.  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Aoproprlatlon  Act,  1981. 
•29.990.(XX)  are  rescinded. 

On  page  54.  line  8.  strike  "810.700.000".  and 
insert  "•6.700,000": 

On  pave  fA.  strike  line  12.  through  and  In- 
cludln<7  page  56,  Une  7.  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Of  the  fun-'s  sppnynriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


valopment-Xndepeodent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1981,  837.600.000  are  rescinded,  and 
of  the  amounts  remaining  for  research  and 
related  activities  under  Public  Law  96-536: 
( 1 )  not  more  than  818.063.000  shall  be  avaU- 
abla  for  earthquake  hazards  mitigation;  (3) 
not  more  than  •1.340.000  shall  be  available 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  three 
unlverslty-based  Innovation  Centers:  (3) 
not  more  than  83,800.000  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to  two-year  and  four-year  coUeges 
for  equipment  and  instrumentation  costing 
•35.000  or  less:  (4)  not  more  than  8300.000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  small  business  Inno- 
vation for  projects  to  aid  the  handicapped; 
and  (6)  not  more  than  •I. 400.000  shall  be 
available  for  special  programs  for  women  and 
minorities  In  science  and  technology.  None 
of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for  sep- 
arately targeted  programs  for  appropriate 
technology,  science  (acuity  Improvement 
programs  for  two-year  and  four-year  col- 
lege (acuity  research  participation,  and  re- 
search opportunity  grants  and  visiting  pro- 
fessorships for  women. 

On  page  S6.  line  7.  strtke  "•I 0.000.000". 
and  insert  "•lO.OOO.OOO": 

On  page  56.  line  13.  strike  "8500.000".  and 
insert  "•1.200.000'; 

On  page  56.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

department  of  the  treasury 

Investment  in  Nationai.  Consttmbs 

coopebattve  bank 

(EcsciaaiON) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1981,  •~0.S49.2B4  are  rescinded. 

During  1981.  within  the  resources  avaU- 
able. gross  obligations  of  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  Fund  for  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  direct  loans  shall  not  exceed 
•55.949.284.  No  further  conunltments  to 
guarantee  loans  shall  b9  made. 

On  page  67.  Une  17.  strUe  "8973.600.000". 
and  insert  "•990.000,000'"; 

On  page  57,  line  21.  strike  "•217.500.000". 
and  Insert  ""•217.000.000"; 

On  page  58.  line  3.  strike  "•4,740.000".  and 
insert  "•3.556.000"; 

On  page  58.  strike  line  8.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  14; 

On  page  58.  after  line  14.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

MEDICAL    CAIE 
OESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  aoproprlated  under  this  head 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-Independent  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1981  and  prtor  years,  825,789.- 
000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  58.  strike  Une  21.  through  and 
including  page  59.  line  12; 

On  cage  59.  strtke  "•162.160.000".  and  in- 
sert ""•165.760.000"; 

On  page  50.  strtke  Une  19.  through  and 
Including  page  60.  Une  2; 

On  page  60,  after  line  13.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

AOMnnSTKATIVE    PEOVWON 

No  part  of  any  approprtatlon  contains  In 
this  Act  for  departments  and  agencies  funded 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velo::ment-Independent  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1981,  (or  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  shall  be  avaUable  for  other  ob- 
ject classifications  set  forth  In  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  fcr  the  approprtatlons 
without  the  a->provtd  of  the  Committees  on 
Approprtatlons. 

On  page  61.  Une  S.  strike  "855.200.000". 
and  insert  "8:6353.000": 

On  page  61.  strike  line  7.  through  and 
Including  line  12; 

On  page  61.  strike  Une  16; 

On  page  61.  line  19.  bectlnnln^  with  "83.- 
610.000",  strike  through  and  Including  "1983" 
on  Une  21.  and  Insert  the  following: 


"811,800.000  are  reaemded" 

On  page  61.  Une  25,  strike  '^.000,000^. 
and  Insert  "82,760,000"; 

On  page  62,  line  9,  beginning  with  "84,- 
128,000",  Strike  through  and  including 
"94-565"  on  line  11,  end  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "•800.000"'; 

On  page  62,  after  Une  11,  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TniBAN  PAKK  AMD  BKSSATIOlf  TUTKO 

(Bxsciaaoii) 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heed 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1981 
(Public  Law  96-514),  and  previous  Interior 
Department  Approprtettaos  Aeto.  836,000,000 
are  resclntted. 

On  page  62,  strike  line  30,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  21:  and  Inaert  the  following: 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  heed 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  ApproprlaUmis  Act,  1981 
(Public  Law  96-514),  8150,000.000  ere  re- 
scinded In  the  following  amounts:  895,000,- 
000  for  payments  to  the  States:  855.000,000 
combined  amounts  for  the  Bureau  al  ImdA 
Management;  Forest  Servloe,  the  United 
States  FIA  and  WUdllfe  Service,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  Plnelands  Na- 
tional Reserve:  Proxiided.  That  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act,  as 
amended,  the  unobligated  balance  of  the 
contingency  reserve  and  of  funds  appropri- 
ated and  apportioned  for  the  v«rtous  States 
and  unobUgated  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  States  in  the  moet  equitable  means  prac- 
ticable. In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretery, 
consistent  with  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

On  page  63.  strike  Une  15.  through  and 
including  line  16,  and  Insert  the  following: 

(EESCtSSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1981 
(Public  Law  96-514).  and  previous  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Acts. 
•8.000.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  S4.  Une  5,  strike  "815,500.000", 
and  Insert  "811.423.000"; 

On  page  64.  Une  14.  strike  "AND  DE- 
FERRAL"; 

On  page  64.  line  17.  strike  81,954.000",  and 
Insert  "•8.954,000"; 

On  page  64.  line  18.  beginning  with  "and". 
strike  through  and  Including  Une  20; 

On  page  66.  Une  18.  strike  "830.000.000". 
and   Insert   "838.194.000": 

On  page  65.  line  19.  after  "rescinded". 
insert  the  following:  Provided,  That  nothing 
contained  In  this  or  any  other  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  invalidate  any  existing  ob- 
ligation for  the  program:  Provided  further. 
That  of  the  remaining  unobUgated  balance 
of  the  1981  appropriation.  810.758.000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  Federal  management  and 
orderly   close   out   of   the   program. 

On  page  66.  strike  line  1,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  5; 

On  page  66.  line  14.  strike  "878,442.000". 
and  Insert  '"•62,542,000"; 

On  page  66,  line  16.  after  "Service".  Insert 
the  following:  Provided,  That  section  14(1) 
of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-588)  may  be  waived  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  wlU  facilitate  the 
salvage  of  timber  damaged  by  the  eruption 
of  Mount  Saint  Helens:  Provided  further. 
That  all  funds  appropriated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 
Approprtatlon  Act.  1981  (PubUc  Law  96-614). 
for  timber  management  and  any  related  ac- 
tivities. Including  roads,  on  the  Tongaas  Na- 
tional  Forest.  Alaska  that  are  replaced  by 


funds  provided  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 70S  (a)  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  (PubUc  Law  96-487) 
shaU  be  lised  to  fadUtate  timber  salvage  ac- 
tivities in  the  Mount  Saint  Helens  volcano 
area,  including  roads. 

On  page  67.  after  line  10,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing:  "and  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
bead  in  PubUc  Law  96-126.  8875.000.000  for 
the  Solar  and  CXtnaervation  Reserve  are 
rescinded." 

On  page  67.  Une  18.  after  "(PubUc  Law  96- 
614)".  insert  the  foUowlng:  "866,860.000  are 
rescinded  and" 

On  page  67,  Une  19.  strike  "'860.536.000  ". 
and  Insert  "'86,000.000": 

On  page  67,  line  25.  after  "(Public  Law 
96-614)",  insert  the  following:  "•89.400.000 
are  rescinded  and"; 

On  page  68,  line  1,  strike  "•234,400X)00". 
and  Insert  "•235.000.000";  

On  page  68.  strike  Une  5  ."(DEFERRAL)". 
and  insert  "(RESCISSION)"; 

On  page  88.  line  9.  beginning  with  •"•7.248.- 
000",  strtke  through  and  Including  ""1981.""  on 
Une  10; 

On  page  68,  line  10.  beginning  with  ""of", 
strike  through  and  including  "head"  on  Une 
11"; 

On  page  68.  Une  12.  beginning  with 
•"•3.500.000".  strtke  through  and  including 
'"1981."  on  Une  14.  and  insert  the  foUowlng: 
""•13.248.000  are  rescinded"; 

On  page  69.  line  5.  after  ""(Public  Law  96- 
514)".  Insert  the  following:  "•39,167.000  are 
rescinded  and" 

On  page  69,  line  6,  strike  •••61.967.000".  and 
Insert  •••16.200,000"; 

On  page  69.  strike  line  10; 

On  page  69.  line  12.  strike  all  after  ••ex- 
pended" through  and  Including  Une  22; 

On  page  70.  Une  5.  strtke  "•11.700.000".  and 
Insert  "•14.000,000"; 

On  page  70.  line  13.  strike  •'•220.600.000'. 
and  Insert  "•250.600.000"; 

On  page  70.  line  14.  strike  '••195.900.000". 
and  Insert  "•218.900.000"; 

On  page  70.  strtke  line  16.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  24; 

On  page  71.  strike  Une  5.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  6.  and  Insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  December  12.  1980  (Public  Law  96-514), 
not  to  exceed  84,785.000  of  the  amounts  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  imder  the  authority  of  title  IV  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
ahaU  be  available  for  planning  and  design 
of  new  and  replacement  facilities. 

On  page  71.  strike  Une  14.  through  and 
including  line  15.  and  insert  the  following: 

(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
In  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  :981  (Public  Law  96-514). 
88371.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  71.  after  Une  19.  Inaert  the  follow- 
ing: 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Depabtmentax.  Management 

in8t1tute  op  mttseitm  seevices 

(bescission) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
in  tl>e  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act.  1981  (PubUc  Law  96-514). 
812.357.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  72.  strike  Une  8.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  12; 

On  page  72.  strike  line  20.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  32; 

On  page  73,  after  Une  3.  insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

EMPLOYMENT     AND     "rEAININC     AS5ISTANCB 
(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Employment 
and  "nvlnlng  Assistance"  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  PubUc  Law  96-636.  as  amended.  8100.000.- 
000  are  rescinded:  Provided.  That  not  with- 


standing any  other  provision  of  law,  8808.- 
OOO.OJO  shall  be  available  for  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Program  authorized 
under  title  iV.  part  A.  subpart  3.  of  the  Ootn- 
prehenaive  Employment  and  Training  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  870.1364)00  diaU  be 
available  for  Utle  U.  part  A.  section  aa2(e) . 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act. 

On  page  72.  after  line  34,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Labob-Mamacekent  SsaviCM 

ADMINISTBATIOir 
BAI.AEIES    AND    EXPENSES 

(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  ftmds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses''  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  PubUc  Law 
96-536.  as  amended,  8570.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  72.  after  Une  7.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Salabies  and 


(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  fimds  provided  for  "Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses" for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law 
96-536.  as  amended.  8406.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  74.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Occupational  Satett  and  Health 

ADMnnSTBATIOM 

SALABDES    AND   EXPENSES 

(BESCXSSIOM) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses'"  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  Public  Law 
96-536.  as  amended.  8920300  are  rescinded. 
Mine  Sapktt  and  Health  Admimiaibatioh 
salabies  and  expenses 
(bescission) 
Of  the  fimds  provided  for  ••Salaries  and 
Expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  Public  Law 
96-536.  as  amended.  8660.000  are  rescinded. 

BOBEATT   OP   LABOB    STATBTKS 
a*I.ABTES    AND    EXPENSES 
(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  PubUc  I^w 
96-536.  as  amended,  8180300  are  rescinded. 
Depabtmental  Mamacbkbmt 

8AIJ>Bngi    AMD    EXPENSES 

(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  PubUc  I*w 
96-536.  as  amended.  8300.000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  75.  line  25.  strike  "845.679.000". 
and  Inaert  '••56383.000": 

On  page  76.  Une  1.  after  the  colon.  Inaert 
the  foUowUig:  866383.000  are  rescinded: 
Proinded.  That  not  more  than  812634230O 
ShaU  be  avaUable  under  this  head  for  oper- 
ation of  PubUc  Health  Service  hoq>itaU  and 
clinics. 

On  page  76.  after  line  6,  inaert  the  toOow- 

Ing: 

POT  an  additional  amount  of  Treventlve 
Health  Services".  82.000.000  to  remain  avaU- 
able untU  expended:  Provided.  That  th«e 
funds  are  to  be  derived  from  unobligated 
balances  provided  under  Public  Law  94-338 
for  National  Influenza  immunization. 

On  page  76.  Une  14.  strike  "843375.000". 
and  insCTt  "861.076.000": 

On  page  76.  lUie  16.  strike  "811.400.000". 
and  taaert  "89.400.000": 

On  oaee  76.  Une  22.  sWke  "87.730.000".  and 
insert  "814364.000": 

On  page  77.  Une  5.  strike  -^lO.lSl  .000". 
and  inaert  "811335300"; 

On  page  77.  after  line  5.  inaert  the  follow- 
ing:   

NATIONAL   rNSTTTDTE   OP  DCMTAL  BBSEABCH 
(BESCISSION) 

Of  the  fonds  provided  for  "N»tloBal  Ih- 
stltute  of  Dental  Research"  for  fiacal  year 
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IMl    In   Public   Law   M-ASe.    u    anwndMl. 
$9VIJWi  an  iwkIthIwI 

On  pag*   T7.  ime   18,  atrlk*  "$2,316,000". 
and  UiMrt  "H.aST.Ooo": 

On  pa<*  77,  line  a3.  itrlke  "•3.4M,000". 
and  UtMrt  "•1,791,000": 

On  pafl*  Til  Una  5.  •trtke  "•a.767,000",  and 
InMrt  "$1,730,000": 

On  paf*  n,  Una  11,  ■trtka  "$3,33SM0",  and 
inawt  ■•3.aao,ooo": 

On  pafa  Ti;  Una  17,  atrllw  ■'$a.6l»,000",  and 
Inaeri  "M38i,000"; 

On  page  78.  line  23,  strike  "•3.46&,000":  and 
Insert  "M.OM.OOO": 

On  pace  79.  Una  6.  strlka  "$£98,000",  and 
insert  "$889,000": 

On  pac*  W>  Ub«  10>  *trlke  "$8,633,000".  and 
insert  "$i0,561,000"; 

On  page  79,  aftar  line  10.  Insert  the  foUow- 
tng: 

JOHIt    S.    FOOAVrT    ZNTBUtATIOMAI.   CSirm    TO* 
ASVAMCSD  STUOT  XM  TBS  HSALTH  SCIXNCXS 

(■lacBBnoN) 
Of  the  funds  provided  for  "John  E.  Fogarty 
International  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Health  Sciences"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
Public  Law  96-538.  as  amended,  $600,000  are 
rescinded. 

NATIONAL  UaaAST  OP  MEOICINS 

(■mi'iiwlow) 


Of  the  funds  provided  for  "National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
Public  Law  98-636.  as  amended.  $341,000  are 
rescinded. 

OmCS  OP  TMB  DIKBCTO* 

(BSsciaaioN) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Office  of  the 
Director"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law 
98-636.  as  amended,  $360,000  are  rescinded. 

On  pa?e  80.  line  12.  strike  "$80.244.000 ', 
and  Insert  "$144,244,000"; 

On  pam  80.  line  34.  strike  "$180,934,000". 
and  Insert  "$164,864,000": 

On  pase  81.  line  4.  strike  "$40,000,000".  and 
Insert  "$37,700,000"; 

On  page  81.  line  11.  strike  "$37,630,000". 
and  Insert  "«38J7'».00O": 

On  page  81.  line  17.  strike  "$4,346,000". 
and  Insert  "$6  630.000"; 

On  pave  81.  line  22.  strike  "$3,996,000".  and 
Insert  "$8,894,000"; 

On  pa^  83.  Une  2.  strike  "$12,322,000". 
and  Insert  "$30,349,000"; 

On  page  83.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

LnOTATION  Olf  ADMINtSraATrVZ  EXPCNSES 

The  amcnt  available  to  process  workloads 
not  anticipated  in  the  budtret  estimates  and 
to  meet  mandatorv  Increases  In  coats  of 
agencies  or  oreanl^tlons  with  which  agree- 
ments have  been  made  to  partldoate  in  the 
administration  of  titles  XVI  and'xvni  and 
section  221  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
after  maximum  absorption  of  such  costs 
within  the  remainder  of  the  existing  limita- 
tion has  been  achieved.  Is  increased  to  $80.- 
000.000. 

LOW  Drcom  knbgt  ASssrAitcK 

(RXaCISKZON) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  'Xow  Income 
Knerjfy  Assistance"  for  fiscal  vear  lOTi  in 
PuMlc  Law  98-638.  as  amended  $600,000  are 
rescinded. 

On  page  82,  line  22.  strike  "74.805.000", 
and  Insert  "$41,805,000"; 

On  page  82.  after  Une  22.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

cuaax  Ajrs  HArruM  zmtkants  bkcxptiom 

AND  pmocxaaiifo 

(■xscranoN) 


Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Cuban  and 
Haitian  Entrants  Receotlon  and  Proce^^ng" 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law  9»-636  as 
amended.  $30,000,000  arc  rescinded 


CUBAN  AND  HAmAN  KNTaANTS 
OOlfXSnC  ASSUTANCK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Cuban  and 
Haitian  Entrants  Oomeatlc  Assistance".  $6,- 
000,000,  to  remain  avaliaole  tintU  September 
30,  I9d3,  for  education  expenses  pursuant  to 
section  601(a)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980 :  Provided,  That  no  lunds 
shaU  be  provided  to  any  school  district  with 
fewer  than  10,000  eligible  students. 

On  page  84,  line  5.  strike  "$6,100,000",  and 
Insert  "$34,700,000": 

On  page  84,  after  Une  5,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

DKPASTIfKNTAL  MANAGKMSMT 
POLICY  acsKAacR 

<asacisaiON> 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Policy  Re- 
search" for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law 
96-636,  as  amended,  $2,500,000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  84.  line  16.  strike  "$361,477,000", 
and  insert  "$483486.000": 

On  page  84,  line  17,  strike  "$9,140,000". 
and  Insert  "$61,400,000"; 

On  page  84.  line  19.  strike  "$6,100,000". 
and  Insert  "$12,760,000"; 

On  page  84,  line  23.  strike  "$600,000";  and 
Insert  "$3,000,000"; 

On  page  84,  line  23,  strike  "and",  through 
and  Including  "506"  on  line  34; 

On  page  85,  line  2,  strike  "$130,500,000", 
and  Insert  "$71,070,000"; 

On  page  86,  line  3.  strike  "$260,300,000", 
and  Insert  "$373,600,000"; 

On  page  85,  line  4,  strike  "$148,600,000", 
and  Insert  "$156,760,000"; 

On  page  85,  line  8,  after  the  colon.  Insert 
the  following; 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
the  provision  of  sections  404(a)(9)  and 
533(c).  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
title  rv,  part  C  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  may  be  expended  for 
the  purposes  of  title  V,  part  B  of  such  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  any  reductions  re- 
qxUred  In  title  IV,  part  C  and  title  V.  part  B. 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  shall  be  proportionate  among  the  States. 

On  page  86,  line  7.  strike  "$36376,000". 
and  Insert  "$131,719,000"; 

On  page  86,  line  13.  strike  "$31,375,000", 
and  Insert  "$10,000,000"; 

On  page  86,  line  14,  after  "Act,".  Insert 
the  following:  $4,988,000  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  title  II.  part  A  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  $500,000  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  Utle  II.  part  B  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act 

On  page  86.  line  25.  strike  "$68,719,000", 
and  Insert  "$89,996,000"; 

On  page  87.  line  1.  strike  "$21.875X>00", 
and  Insert  "$35,000,000"; 

On  page  87.  line  9,  strike  "$7,875,000",  and 
Insert  "$18,733,000"; 

On  page  87,  line  9.  after  "rescinded:  ",  In- 
sert the  following:  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing other  provisions  of  law,  the  appro- 
priation for  section  1 13  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  shall  be  $2,800,000:  Provided 
further.  That  $850,000  provided  under  this 
head  In  Public  Law  96-536,  as  amended,  for 
carrying  out  section  130  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Nava}o  Tribal  Council. 

On  page  87.  line  20,  strike  "$76,236,000". 
and  Insert  "$124,201,000": 

On  page  87,  line  23,  strike  "$16,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$30.000.000 '; 

On  page  87.  line  24.  strike  "$2,500,000".  and 
Insert  "$5,000,000": 

On  page  88.  line  1.  strike  "$4,431,000".  and 
Insert  "$6,862,000"; 

On  page  88.  line  3.  strike  "$904,000",  and 
Insert  "$3,617,000"; 

On  page  8S.  line  7.  strike  "$93,323,000", 
and  Insert  "$118,576,000: 

On  page  88.  line  8.  after  "Act",  Insert  the 
following:  ProfHded  further.  That  not  to  ex- 


ceed $7,477,000  shall  be  for  carrying  out  part 
B,  subpart  3  of  the  VocaUoual  oouciion 
i.ct:  froi/tded  further,  lliat  notwithstand- 
ing the  provlsluiu  oi  subpart  1,  section  103, 
$:^Ki43,l0U  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
NttUonal  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
nating Oimmlttee:  Provided  further.  That 
payments  lor  State  Advisory  CouncUs  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  section  106: 
Provided  further.  That  the  $3,138,000  re- 
maining for  title  VI,.!  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  shaU  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sections  809,  810, 
and  813  of  the  Act. 

On  page  88.  Una  33,  atrlke  "$881,000,000". 
and  Uiaert  "$391,000,000"; 

On  page  88,  Une  34,  strike  "Provided", 
through  and  including  page  80,  Une  3; 

On  page  89.  line  3,  strike  "further; "; 

On  page  89.  line  8.  after  "expenses".  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  Provided  further.  That  with 
lunds  appropriated  herein  and  in  the  1981 
Continuing  Resolution.  Public  Law  96-536, 
as  amended.  ellglbUlty  for  a  Pell  grant  In 
academic  year  1981-83  shaU  be  based  on 
a  maTlmum  grant  of  $1,760,  notwithstand- 
ing section  411(a)  (3)  (A)(1)  (I)  of  the 
I  I  her  Education  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  section  411(b)  (3)  (B) 
(1)  each  Pen  grant  be  reduced  by  $100  after 
taking  the  cost  of  attendance  limitation  of 
section  411(a)(2)  (B)(1)  Into  account:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  cost  of  attendance 
used  for  calculating  ellglbUlty  for  and 
amoimt  of  Pell  granu  shaU  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education:  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  of  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  461(b)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  for  purposes  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1081.  the 
Secretary  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  amount  of  such  sums  as  the  amount 
received  by  the  State  under  section  463(a) 
(1)  of  the  Act  In  fiscal  year  1980  bears  to 
the  simi  of  such  amounts  for  aU  the  States. 

On  page  90.  strike  line  2.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  3,  and  Insert  the  following: 

No  amounts  provided  herein  or  under  Pub- 
lic Law  96-86  or  Public  Law  96-536  shall  be 
reserved  for,  or  paid  to,  educational  Insti- 
tutions to  meet  administrative  expenses. 

On  page  90,  line  II.  strike  "are  rescinded", 
and  Insert  the  following :  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  are  rescinded,  and  of  the  amount 
made  available  under  this  head  in  Public 
Law  96-536,  as  amended,  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
$12,800,000  of  the  amount  provided  for  title  I, 
part  B,  $30,000,000  of  the  amount  provided 
for  title  in.  $6,000,000  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  section  417,  $12,039,000  of  the 
amount  provided  for  section  420,  $6,150,000 
of  the  amount  provided  for  title  TX.  part  B, 
$3,000,000  of  the  amount  provided  for  title 
IX.  part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
$1,000,000  of  the  amount  provided  for  title 
III.  part  O.  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That 
the  funds  appropriated  In  Public  Law  96-536. 
as  amended,  for  title  IX,  part  B  are  available 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
922(b)(3)  and  922(e)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act:  Provided  further.  That  $2,200,000 
of  the  amount  made  available  In  Public  Law 
96-536  for  title  I,  part  B  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  available  only  for  section 
115(d). 

On  page  91,  strike  Une  4,  through  and  In- 
cluding line   10,  and   Insert  the  following: 

COLLZGE  HOtrSINO  LOANS 
(■E8CIBSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  participation 
sales  Insufficiencies  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
Public  Law  96-536.  as  amended.  $14.550.(XX> 
are  rescinded.  Payments  of  Insufficiencies  In 
fiscal  vear  1981  as  mav  be  reaulred  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Association, 
as  trustee,  on  account  of  outstanding  bene- 


ficial interests  of  participations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.SC.  1717)  shall  be  made  from 
the  fund  established  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  as  amended  (12 
use.  1749)  using  loan  repayments  and  other 
income  avaUable  during  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
excess  of  total  loan  repayments  and  other 
income  avaUable  during  fiscal  year  1981,  less 
operating  costs  Including  costs  for  partici- 
pation Insufficiencies,  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the  balance  of  direct  loans  outstanding  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

On  page  92,  Une  8.  strike  "$14,642,000".  and 
Insert  "$61,218,000"; 

On  page  92,  line  9.  after  "HI  (  ",  Insert 
"part; 

On  page  92,  Une  11.  after  "Act.".  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  "title  IV.  section  418A  and"; 

On  page  92,  line  12,  beginning  with  "the 
Alcohol",  strike  through  the  conuna  In  Une 
13; 

On  page  92,  Une  15.  after  "I960,".  Insert 
the  following:  "and  section  422(a)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,": 

On  page  92,  after  Une  18,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

RDUCATIONAL    STATISTICS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  In  Public  Law 
96-536,  as  amended,  to  carry  out  section  406 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
$1,000,000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  93.  line  5,  strike  "$7,000,000".  and 
Insert  "$10X)00,000": 

On  page  93.  after  Une  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Departmental   Management 

salari-"    •-" •  —senses 
(rescission) 

Of  the  fimds  a^.  .^  .„  ad  under  this  head 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law  96-536,  as 
amended.  $750,000  for  the  purposes  of  part  D 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  as 
rescinded. 

On  page  93.  line  21.  strike  "$3,207,000",  and 
Insert  "83.907,000 "; 

On  pape  94.  line  6.  strike  "$16,£00.000",  and 
Insert   "$22,915,000"; 

On  page  94.  strike  line  16.  through  and 
Including  line  21: 

On  page  94,  after  Une  21.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Federal  Mcdiation  and  Conciliation  Sexvice 


SALARIES     AND    EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 

Expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  law 

96-536,  as  amended.  $687,000  are  rescinded. 

On  page  95,  strike  Une  15,  through  and 

Including  line  18; 

On  page  95,  after  Une  18.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 
salaries  and  expcnses 
(rescission) 
Of  the  funds  provided  for  "Salaries  and 
Expenses"  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law 
96-536,  as  amended,  $1,060,000  are  rescinded. 
On  page  96,  strike  line  1.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  8: 

On  page  96.  strike  Une  15,  through  and  In- 
cluding line  24; 

On  page  96,  after  Une  24,  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

Of  the  total  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
Departments  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $27,123,000 
and  $6,277,000,  respectively,  are  hereby  re- 
scinded from  funds  available  for  travel,  con- 
sultants, consultant  services,  training,  and 
furniture  and  equipment  purchases. 

On  page  98,  after  Une  8.  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 


Skkatb 
(usciasiON) 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the  head- 
ing "SENATE"  In  Acts  providing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30,  1977,  Septem- 
ber 30.  1978,  and  September  30.  1979.  and 
which  (except  for  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion) would  remain  available  unUl  expended, 
the  remaining  balances,  but  not  less  than 
$46,400,000,  are  rescinded. 

SALARIES,    OPPICERS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

OmCES  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MAJORrTY 

AND    MINORITY 

For  an  additional  amount  of  "Offices  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Majority  and  the  Secretary 
for  the  Minority",  $100,000. 

CONTINOENT   EXPENSES   OF   THE   SENATE 
STATIONERY    (REVOLVING   FUND) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Stationery 
(Revolvmg  Fund)".  $2,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  additional 
capital  for  the  revolving  fund  established  b> 
the  last  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Con- 
tingent Expenses  of  the  Senate"  appearing 
under  the  heading  "SENATE"  in  chapter  XI 
of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1957  (2  use.  46a-l),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  $100,000  to  such  revolving  fund  from 
"miscellaneous  Items"  In  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  102.  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  on  or  after  October  1.  1980, 
the  first  sentence  of  section  101  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1976  (2 
UB.C.  61a-9a),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,600"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000". 

Sec.  103.  Section  ill  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-304)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  remain  available  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981 "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and  to  remain  available  until  December  31, 
1981". 

Sec.  104.  Section  112(a)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Act. 
1980  (PubUc  Law  96-304)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(and  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance on  any  subsequent  date  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981)"  Imme- 
diately after  "February  28,  1981".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  any  fiscal  year 
shall"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  In 
funds  otherwise  made  avaUable  for  the  same 
purposes  as  funds  so  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  during  such  fiscal  year". 

Sec.  105.  The  second  proviso  contained  In 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1968  (2  use.  126b),  under  the  heading 
"SENATE".  "Salaries,  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees".     "OFFinE     OF     THE     SECRETARY",     Is 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Is  hereafter  authorized  to  em- 
ploy, by  contract  or  otherwise,  substitute  re- 
porters of  debates  and  expert  transcribers  at 
dally  rates  of  compensation,  or  temp>orary 
reporters  of  debates  and  expert  transcribers 
at  annual  rates  of  compensation:  no  tem- 
porary reporters  of  debates  or  expert  tran- 
scribers may  be  employed  under  authority  of 
this  provision  for  more  than  ninety  days  In 
any  fiscal  year;  and  pajrments  made  under 
authority  cf  this  proviso  sbaU  be  made  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  " 


Sec.  108.  (a)  Effective  January  1,  1981,  the 
aUowance  for  administrative  and  clerical 
assistance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Florida  Is  Increased  to  that  allowed  Sen- 
ators from  SUtes  having  a  popuUtlon  of 
nine  mUllon  but  less  than  ten  mlUlon.  the 


poptUatlon  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
nine  mUUon  Inhabitants. 

(b)  Effective  January  1.  1981.  the  aUow- 
ance for  administrative  and  derlcal  assist- 
ance of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington Is  Increased  to  that  allowed  Senators 
from  States  having  a  population  of  four 
million  but  less  than  five  miUlon,  the  popu- 
lation of  said  State  having  exceeded  four 
million  Inhabitants. 

(c)  Effective  January  1.  1981,  the  allow- 
ance for  administrative  and  clerical  assist- 
ance of  each  Senator  from  the  States  of 
Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina  Is  increased 
to  that  allowed  Senators  from  States  having 
a  population  of  three  mUllon  but  leas  than 
f.ur  million,  the  popiUatlon  of  said  State* 
having  exceeded  three  mUUon  inhabitants. 

Sec.  107.  Hereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  as  Dlsbiu^lng  Officer  of  the  Senate  Is 
authorized  to  make  transfers  between  ap- 
propriations of  funds  avaUable  for  disburse- 
ment by  him  for  fiscal  year  1981.  subject  to 
the  customary  reprogrammlng  procedures  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  108.  Effective  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  section  117  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1976  (2  U.S.C.  61f-la),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$92,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$167,000". 

Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  (or  any  provision  of  law 
enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act),  the  aggregate  of  the  funds  (other 
than  fimds  appropriated  imder  title  n  of 
this  Act  for  Increased  pay  costs)  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  for  projects  or  activities  for  which  dis- 
bursements are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  shaU  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  90  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
funds  (Including  fimds  appropriated  for  in- 
creased pay  costs)  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980,  for  such 
projects  or  activities. 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Effective  in  the  case  of  each 
fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981)  each  Senator, 
at  his  election,  may  transfer  from  his  Ad- 
ministrative, Clerical,  and  Legislative  As- 
sistance Allowance  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "clerk  hire  allowance")  to  such  Sen- 
ator's Official  Office  Expense  Account  any 
balance  remaining,  or  any  portion  thereof  In 
such  clerk  hire  allowance  as  of  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Any  balance  so  transfered  to 
a  senator's  Official  Office  Expense  Account 
shaU  be  available  only  for  expenses  incur- 
red during  the  calendar  year  In  which  oc- 
curred the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Each  Sen- 
ator electtog  to  make  such  a  transfer  shall 
advise  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office  in  writ- 
ing, no  later  than  December  31.  and  such 
transfer  shaU  be  made  on  such  date  (but  not 
eariler  than  the  October  1  which  next  suc- 
ceeds the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  balance  occxirs)  as  may  be  spec- 
ified by  the  Senator. 

(b)  Transfer  of  funds  imder  subeection  (a) 
shall  be  made  from  the  appropriation  "Ad- 
ministrative. Clerical,  and  Legislative  As- 
sistance AUowance  to  Senators  "  under  the 
heading  "Senate"  and  'Salaries,  Officers,  and 
Employees  "  for  transfer  to  the  appropriation 
"MlsceUaneous  Items"  for  aUocatlon  to  Sen- 
atorial Official  Offl'^e  Expense  Accounte. 
On  page  103,  Une  10.  strUce  "101".  and  m- 

^O^*^  103.  Une  19,  strike  "102".  and  Ui- 

^On  page  104.  after  line  9,  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

CAPITOL  wirrniNcs 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  h«d 
In  HJL  7893.  and  made  available  by  PubUc 
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Lav  M-fl8flL  '»»><'«g  oaiitliiuIii(  appioprto- 


0(  Um  foadi  apitroiwlatad  uad«r  tbla  ImmI 
ta  K.  B.  last,  and  mttte  anOlikbU  by  PubUc 
Iaw  9#-M0^  iii^^<»*g  ooQtlnulxic  approprlA'- 
tian*  ttarau(h  June  6.  IMI.  •10.000  u*  r*- 


On  pat*  lOS,  kftar  line  13.  inawt  the  fol- 
lowlag: 

BMATBOABMa 

or  Xbm  funds  appropriated  undar  thla  head 
In  HJL  7800.  and  made  aTallabl*  by  Public 
Law  M-MO.  mating  continuing  appro|n1a- 
tlona   thioncb   Juna   6.    lOai.   •lOa.OOO   are 


On  paga  106,  Una  8,  anar  "reaclnded.".  la- 
ttaa  foUowlng:  "togattaar  with  tTCOOO 
Ineludad  undar  tbu  baad  in  HJl.  7S93.  and 
mada  avallabla  by  PubUc  Law  M-«3fl." 

On  paga  100.  Una  11.  atrlka  "«a«l.OOO".  and 
inaart  "taoSMO": 

On  paga  108.  Una  13.  atrlka  "0183.000".  and 
inaart  "MM.OOO": 

On  paga  107.  aftar  Una  3.  Inaart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ruaMiiuai  amd  rvaMmmtos 


Of  the  funda  appn^rlatad  undar  thla  head 
in  Hit  TSOS.  and  made  available  by  PubUc 
Law  06-636.  making  continuing  approprla- 
ttona   through   Juna   5.    19gl,    6450,000   are 


On  paga  107.  Una  10.  atrlke  "Sec.  301."; 

On  paga  107.  atrUe  line  30.  through  and 
Including  line  34; 

On  page  106.  Une  3.  atrlke  "a»c.  301."; 

On  paga  100.  line  3.  atrlka  "$70,340,000". 
and  inaart  "681.100.000": 

On  paga  100,  Una  3.  atrlke  "630.000.000". 
and  Inaart  "640.000.000*': 

On  paga  100.  Une  14.  beginning  with  "and", 
strike  through  and  including  Une  IS; 

On  page  110.  strike  line  18; 

On  paga  110.  strike  line  20.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  38.  and  Insert  "615.000.000": 

On  paga  111.  Una  33.  strike  "613,000.000". 
and  insert  "6I5.00O.00O": 

On  paga  111.  aftar  Una  34.  inaart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■acaxanoirAL  aoAnifa  asvarr  un  vtcaxiaa 

ncvoTxicnrr  AssnTAKCK 

ror  financial  assistance  for  State  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  programs  and  State 
racraatlonal  faciutlaa  improrament  pro- 
grama,  and  for  eoata  of  administration  neces- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  proTlalons  of  the  Rec- 
raatlooal  Boating  Safety  and  PacUlUea  Im- 
proramant  Act  of  1600  (PubUc  Law  »«~461). 
63.000.000.  of  which  61.000.000  ahaU  be  avaU- 
abla  only  tot  financial  assistance  for  recrea- 
tional boating  safety  programs,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  National  Bacreatlonal  Boating 
Safety  and  FadUtlaa  Imptovamant  Piind  and 
to  remain  available  untu  expanded. 

C^  page  113.  line  17.  atrika  "630,000,000". 
and  inaart  "636.000.000"; 

On  page  113,  Une  23.  strike  "and",  through 
and  Including  Una  35: 

On  paga  113,  after  Una  35,  Inaart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ApproprlAtlona  under  this  beading  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  9»-400  are  hereby  re- 
scinded In  the  amount  of  635.000,000. 

nAJRB-nr-siD  roa  Anroar  Fuunnwc  amd 

BKVXLOFlfSlfT 

(umrATsow  ow  oBLXOAnoifa) 
■nte  limitation  in  section  303  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Transportation    and    Related 
A««oclaa    ApproprtatloB    Act.    1061    (Public 


Law  08-400).  U  amended  by  deleting  "6700.- 
000,000"  and  InaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  "6400,- 
000.000". 

On  page  113.  Una  16.  atilka  "6350,000.000", 
and  Insert  "6300.000.000"; 

On  page  114.  atrlka  Una  10: 

On  paga  114,  atrtka  Una  31.  through  and 
Including  page  115,  Une  3; 

On  paga  115,  after  line  3.  Inaart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

AOCSSS  RIGHWAT8  TO  POBUC  BXCaXATIOIf  ASKAS 

ON   czaTAnr 


For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  "Aooaaa  Hlgh- 
wmya  to  Public  Recreation  Areas  on  Certain 
Lakes",  610,000,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  September  30.  1683. 

On  page  US.  line  13.  after  the  period.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

The  Secretary  of  Transport«tlon  U  hereby 
autborlsad  to  expend  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  fund  anticipation  notaa  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  any  other  monlea  de- 
posited In  the  Railroad  Rehabilitation  and 
Improvement  Fund  pursuant  to  sections  503, 
SOS-507  and  509  of  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
Uon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-310)  m  amended  and  aectlon 
803  of  Public  Law  95-630  for  the  uses  au- 
thorised for  the  Fund.  In  antounta  not  to  ex- 
ceed 610.000,000. 

On  page  116,  after  Une  4,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

After  reeervlng  funds  for  the  grant  agree- 
ments executed  prior  to  March  10,  1961,  for 
the  remainder  of  flsoal  year  1961,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  obligate  avaUable  funds  up  to  the 
extent  of  the  entitlements  which  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  March  10,  1981,  and  on 
the  baals  of  the  rail  tranq>artatlon  needs 
to  be  addressed  by  the  project  to  be  funded. 

On  paga  116,  strike  Une  13,  through  and  In- 
cluding Une  16.  and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
(ntd-umva  tmAirsna  or  rmfoa) 

For  necessary  expensea  of  the  ConraU 
Workforce  Reductl<Hi  Program,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended.  615.000.000  which 
shaU  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
RaUway  Association  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 406(to)(l)  of  PubUc  Law  96-448.  of 
which  66.000.000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "RaU  Servloe  Aaslstance". 

On  page  117.  strike  line  1.  through  and  In- 
cluding line  15: 

On  page  117.  strike  Une  16.  through  and 
Including  the  period  on  page  U6.  line  3; 

On  page  118.  after  Une  S.  Insert  the 
following: 

rATimm  to  tbb  »» '"^^  ■»pf|f»ft|« 
axvoLvnro  pond  ' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund". 
63.000.000  to  remain  avaUable  tmtu  expended. 

On  page  116.  line  14.  atrlke  ":  Provided". 
through  and  including  Une  10. 

On  page  119,  strike  line  3  through  and  in- 
cluding Une  13: 

On  page  119,  line  17.  beginning  with  "338,- 
500,000",  through  and  Including  "introduc- 
tlMi".  and  Inaert  the  foUowlng: 

"6330.000.000  shall  not  become  available 
for  obllgaUon  until  October  l.  1981"; 

On  page  130.  Une  9.  strike  "630.700.000". 
and  insert  "624.700.000": 

On  page  120.  line  13.  atrlke  "650.000.000". 
and  Insert  "teS.OOO.OOO"; 

On  page  121,  line  4,  strike  "6600,000"  and 
Insert  "61.000.000": 

On  page  121.  line  0,  strike  "637,900,000"  and 
Insert  "630.000.000": 

On  page  131,  after  Une  10,  Inaart  the 
following: 

INTBBSTATK    COMlIXaCX    COIflflBBION 

FATimrra  roa  onacrsD  BAn,  aaavtci 

(TSANarSB  or  Tr-fZXPSNVIB  BALANCSB) 

For  naceasary  expenaea  for  "Pavmenta  for 
directed  raU  semoa",  63.500,000.  to  be  derived 


by  transfer  from  Interstate  Commeroe  Com- 
mission. "Salaries  and  axpanaaa".  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

On  page  131.  line  33.  strike  "61,600.000"  and 
Inaert  "63.000,000": 

On  page  133.  beginning  with  Une  17,  strike 
all  through  and  including  Una  31.  and  inaert 
the  following: 

(TaANam  or  roNsa) 
For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  "Investment  in  Fund 
AnUclpatlon  Notea".  610.000,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "RaU  Service  Assistance", 
to  remain  avaUable  until  September  30. 
1983. 

On  page  133,  strike  line  8,  through  and 
Including  Une  16  on  page  134; 

On  page  134,  after  line  18,  Uisert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

UNrrxD  Statss  CTosroMa  Snvics 
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BAI.ASTXa   AND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  610.000.000,  to  be  used  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Air  Module  Con- 
cept: Including  acquisition  (purchase  of 
four) ,  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft. 

iNTXaNAI,   RXVXNTTX  SSSVICB 
TAXPATXX   aXaVICX   AND   KXTUKMa   PSOCSBSINa 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  tax 
counseling  for  the  elderly  program  (TCK). 
6600.000.  This  additional  amount  shaU  be 
used  to  retroactively  reimburse  volunteer 
tax  counselors  for  personal  and  administra- 
tive expenses  incurred  during  the  past  1980 
Income  tax  filing  season. 

On  page  138.  Une  6.  strike  "6150.000,000" 
and  Insert  "6135,000,000"; 

On  page  138,  after  line  33.  Uisert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

iNTXBGOvxaNMSNTAL  PixaoNNXi.  AssisrAircx 

<BB8ClaaiON) 

Of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  Orant  program  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  Public  Law  96-536.  $6,600,- 
000  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
appropriated  or  made  avaUable  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to  fund 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  Orant 
program  after  June  5,  1981. 

On  page  130,  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following : 

OENSRAL  PROVISION 
None  of  the  fimds  made  avaUable  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treaaury  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  used  to  Implement  changes 
shortening  the  time  granted,  or  altering  the 
mode  of  payment  pemxltted,  for  payment  of 
excise  taxes  by  law  or  regulattona  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1981. 

CHAPTER  xm 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Fbdxbai,  Patmxnt  to  thx  Dxaimicr  or 

OOLUICKA 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia",  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1961 ,  64.600.- 
000.  as  authorized  by  section  503  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act.  approved  De- 
cember 34.  1973  (87  SUt.  613;  D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-3501d) . 

DiBTBICT  or   COLTTMBIA   FuNOe 

OovBunixNTAi.  DixxcnoN  AND  SuproaT 
For  a  reduction  In  the  amount  for  "Gov- 
ernmental direction  and  support",  of  63.666.- 
500  in  current  authority:  ProtHd«d,  That  any 
program  fees  collected  from  the  Issuance  of 
debt  ShaU  be  avaUabla  for  the  payment  of 


expenses  at  the  debt  management  program 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

■CONOMIC    D«VSLOP»«NT    AND    BnVI.AT»N 

For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  "Economic 
development  and  regulaUon".  619.400  includ- 
ing an  Increase  of  63.537,300  in  new  authority 
and  a  reducUon  of  $3,607,900  to  currant 
authority. 

PVBLic  Safitt  and  Juanca 

For    an    additional    amoxmt  for    "PubUc 

nfety  and  Juattce",  63,919,400  Indudtng  an 

Increase  of  64.874,900  In  new  authority  and 

a  reduction  of  $955,500  to  c\irrent  authority. 

Pcauc  Educat»n  STsmc 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "PubUc  edu- 

caUon  system ',  $2,663,700  tocludtog  an  to- 

crease  of  $2,970,000  to  new  authority  and  a 

reduction  of  $307300  ta  current  authority. 

HtiicAN  SuFvorr  Sxavma 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human 
support  sarvlces",  $20,923,000  tocludtog  an 
increase  of  $7300,000  In  new  authority  and 
an  Increase  of  $13,622,000  to  current  au- 
thority: Provided.  That  $3,500,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation, to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended, shall  be  available  solely  for  District 
of  Coliimbla  employeea'  dlaablUty  oMnpen- 
satlon. 

TKANSPOSrTATION    SXaVXCXB    AND    ASSISTANCX 

For  a  reducUon  in  the  amount  for  'Trans- 
portation services  and  assistance",  of  $3,734,- 
900  Including  an  Increase  of  $4,432,100  to  new 
authority  and  a  reduction  of  $7,167,000  to 
current  authority. 

ENVnONMENTAL    SXXVICSB    AND    Sun-LY 

For  a  reduction  to  the  amount  for  "Envi- 
ronmental services  and  supply",  of  $131,600 
In  current  authority. 

Watxb  and  Sewkb  ENTxaraiSE  Fund 

For  an  addlUonal  amoimt  for  "Water  and 
sewer  enterprise  fund",  $3,017300  tocludtog 
$1,307,600  In  new  authority  and  an  tocrease 
of  $1,710,200  in  current  authority. 
Washington  Convbntion  Ckntsx  Entbspbise 
Fund 

For  establishment  of  the  Waahtogton  Con- 
vention Center  Enterprise  Fund,  $383,600  to 
current  authority. 

On  pag*  134,  after  Itoe  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sknatk 

"Salarlea.  ofllcers  and  employeea",  $11,- 
740,000: 

"Office  of  the  LeglslaUve  Counael  of  the 
Senate".  680.000; 

"Office  of  Senate  Legal  Counsel".  640.000; 

"Senate  Policy  Committees",  6131300; 

"Inquiries  and  investlgaUona",  61,637.000; 

"Folding  documents",  611.000; 

On  page  135.  Une  3S,  atrlke  "6114.000"  and 
Insert  "$106,000"; 

On  page  136.  after  Une  13.  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowtog : 

"'Senate  office  buUdlngs.  6448.000;'"; 

On  page  137.  Une  7.  atrlke  "67.000  and  to 
sddlUon."; 

On  page  143.  Itoe  34.  strike  "616388.000" 
and  Insert  "618388,000"; 

On  page  144,  Une  8,  atrUce  "630.000300": 
through  and  tocludtog  Une  13,  and  Inaert 
"$22,116,000"; 

On  page  144,  Une  20,  strike  "61.067,133.000" 
and  Insert  "61,079,432,000"; 

On  page  144  line  23,  strike  "6743,183.000" 
and  Insert  "6745.583.000"; 

On  page  144.  line  34.  atrlke  "6335.614.000" 
and  tosert  "6336.714.000"; 

On  page  145.  Itoe  6,  strike  "6103303,000" 
and  tosert  "6104303300"; 

On  page  146.  Une  31.  atrlke  "6497300"  and 
inaert  "64,497,000"; 

On  page  147,  after  Une  10.  Inaert  the  f«l- 
lowlng: 


"Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission"; 
"'Salaries  and  expensea.  63,031300'"; 

On  page  147,  after  Une  17.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:   ' 

"  'Health  Services',  65310,000": 

On  page  147,  after  Une  10,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Center  For  Disease  Control"; 

"  'PrevenUve  Health  Servlcea',  63,000,000"; 

On  page  147,  after  Une  34,  tosert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Matiohal  iNsnruTKs  or  Health 

"National  Cancer  InsUtute".  63.470,000; 

"National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  InsU- 
tute", 61375.000; 

"NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Dental  Research". 
6419,000: 

"National  Inatttute  of  ArthrlUa.  Metabo- 
lism, and  DlgeeUve  Dlaeasea",  61.134.000; 

"National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
CommunlcaUve  Disorders  and  Stroke", 
6794,000; 

"NaUonal  Institute  of  AUergy  and  Infec- 
Uous  Diseases",  6952,000; 

"NaUonal  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences".  6149,000; 

"National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health  and 
Human  Develc^ment",  6666,(X)0; 

"NaUonal  Eye  Institute",  6344,000; 

"National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences",  6426,000; 

"NaUonal  Institute  on  Aging",  6382300; 

"Research  Resources",  643,000; 

"John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  to  the  Health  Sdencea", 
658300; 

"National  Ubrary  of  Medlctoe",  6339.000; 

"Office  of  the  Director",  6624,000; 

On  page  149.  after  Une  7,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Omcx  or  the  Assistant  Secxetabt  roa 
Health 

"Asslatant  Secretary  for  Health",  61,- 
063,000; 

Health  Caxe  Financing  ADmmsraATioN 

"Program  management",  63,(XX>,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  "Federal  Ho^l- 
tal  Insurance  Trust  Fund '  and  the  "Fed- 
eral Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund"; 

On  page  149,  after  Une  20,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Office  of  Human  DevelopmMit  Services"; 

"'Human  development  services',  $1,- 
116,000"; 

On  page  150,  strike  Itoe  9: 

On  page  150,  Itoe  15,  strike  "630,494,000" 
and  insert  "$27,066,000"; 

On  page  153,  strike  Itoe  31; 

On  page  153,  Itoe  23,  beginning  with  "to" 
strike  all  through  and  tocludtog  the  comma 
on  Une  24; 

On  page  154,  Itoe  6,  beginning  with  "to" 
strike  all  through  and  tocludtog  Itoe  8; 

On  page  154,  Itoe  10,  beglnntog  with  "to" 
strike  aU  through  and  tocludtog  Une  12; 

On  page  154.  Une  14,  beginning  with  "to" 
strike  aU  through  and  tocludtog  Une  16; 

On  page  154.  Itoe  18,  beginning  with  "to" 
strike  aU  through  and  tocludtog  Itoe  20; 

On  page  154,  Itoe  32,  begtonlng  with  "to" 
strike  aU  tbrxnigh  and  Including  the  cmnma 
on  Une  24; 

On  page  157,  Une  3,  strike  "6100,000"  and 
Insert  "6316,000"; 

On  page  156,  Une  9,  strike  "6365305.000" 
and  Insert  "6258367.000"; 

On  page  158.  Une  14,  strike  "67317300" 
and  Insert  "67.785,000": 


On  page  158,  line  17.  atrlke  "61301,000" 
and  Inaert  "63,106,000"; 

On  page  156,  line  18,  strike  "615,650,000" 
and  Inaert  "614367,000"; 

On  page  158,  after  line  30,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Action": 

"  'Operating  expenses.  Domestic  Progams*, 
$460,000"; 

On  page  162.  line  10,  strike  "69385,000" 
and  tosert  "69,846300"; 

On  page  163,  line  34,  strike  "64,759,000" 
and  insert  "63369,000"  . 

On  page  163.  line  1.  strike  "6780,000"  and 
Inaert  "61.750.000"; 

ua  page  i6j.  beginning  with  Itoe  16,  strike 
aU  tbiough  and  Including  line  2  on  page  166: 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  tbank 
the  minority  leader  and  the  dlatingulehed 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  thank 
all  Senators. 

I  observe  that  we  now  have  disposed  of 
392  of  the  400  committee  amendments, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  that  accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  tbank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  several  issues  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  rec- 
ommended for  reduced  levels  of  funding. 
I  believe  that  three  programs  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  me  tiave  been  addressed 
more  adequately  by  the  House  in  its  ver- 
sion of  this  supplemental  approixlation 
bill. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  emptlan 
of  Mount  St.  Helens  just  over  1  year  ago 
brought  to  the  congressional  delegations 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  a  very  unique 
challenge.  No  one  ever  could  have  antici- 
pated the  variety  of  problems  faced  as  a 
result  of  the  eruption  itself  or  the  subse- 
quent ashfall.  We  still  face  many  dUD- 
culties  and  unusual  situations.  The  sal- 
vage of  downed  timber  is  one  such  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  addressed  in  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  through  an  additional 
$15  J  million  appropriation  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  the  restoration  and  coastnic- 
tion  of  logging  roads  near  the  mountains 

I  have  said  that  this  situ<tt*on  i^  in- 
deed, unusual.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  costs  of  road  con&tracuon 
are  factored  into  the  bidding  price  of 
Fairest  Service  timber  sales.  As  the  timber 
is  harvested,  the  roads  are  orttaided. 
Where  there  are  no  roads,  the  trees  are 
left  standing.  Unfortunately.  Mount  St. 
Hdens  not  only  cut  down  for  us  the  tim- 
ber in  places  where  there  yet  were  no 
roads,  it  wiped  out  the  roads  we  did  have. 
If  the  Ftorest  Service  were  to  proceed  with 
road  construction  under  the  normal 
practice,  the  blown-down,  deteriorating 
timber  never  would  be  salvaged  in  time. 
We  need  these  roads  constructed  first  so 
that  we  can  get  to  as  much  of  the  sal- 
vageable timber  as  possible  and  appro- 
;»1ate.  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Ooveni- 
ment  will  still  recover  the  costs  of  recon- 
struction when  the  salvage  sales  have 
been  bid,  harvested  and  sold.  If  we  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  construct  the  roads, 
the  timber  will  deteriorate  and  the  proms 
from  the  sales  will  be  lost  forever. 
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Mr.  President.  It  U  my  understanding 
that  the  administration  has  not  request- 
ed additional  funds  (or  reconstruction  of 
roads  at  Mount  St.  Helens  even  though 
it  is  fully  aware  of  the  problem.  I  under- 
stand that  efforts  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  reprogram  mon- 
eys from  other  sources  for  this  situation 
are  being  considered.  I  am  skeptical  that 
these  efforts  will  be  sufBcient  but  also 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senate  committee  and  want  to  take 
every  oiHwrtimlty  to  avoid  an  additional 
appropriation. 

I  wlU  be  following  the  situation  very 
closely. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  his  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem  and  coop- 
eration in  monitoring  and  reprogram- 
ing  activities  of  the  Department.  I  hope 
the  problem  either  is  resolved  quickly 
or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  so  that  we  may  have  the 
sympathetic  concern  and  support  of  the 
Senate  conferees  when  this  matter 
comes  up  In  conference. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  State  has  certainly  identi- 
fied (me  of  the  major  issues  relating  to 
the  consequences  and  the  aftermath  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  eruption  about  a  year 
ago  this  week.  The  Senator  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  think  we  had 
about  100  square  miles  of  devastation 
there  of  rich  forest  lands  which  are  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  whole  country.  As 
a  consequence,  the  question  arose  as  to 
what  can  we  salvage  of  the  blowdown 
and  the  damaged  timber  and  so  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  we  put  $25  million  in 
the  fiscal  1980  supplemental  to  salvage 
that. 

The  questlcm  arose  as  to  the  time 
frame  in  which  we  had  to  do  it.  The  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  under  the  normal 
road  construction  of  the  Forest  Service 
program  there  has  to  be  appropriation, 
programing,  bidding,  and  so  forth. 

What  we  did  then  in  order  to  expedite 
that  in  1981  we  transferred  $22 li  million 
and  added  to  the  $25  million  of  the  For- 
est Service  budget.  We  transferred  $22  Vj 
million  from  the  Alaska  program  that 
was  stm  In  excess  in  order  for  the  For- 
est Service  to  be  able  to  provide  for  ex- 
pedited road  construction.  Road  con- 
structicm  would  be  under  the  aegis  and 
responsibility  of  the  private  companies, 
and  that  would  be  sort  of  up-front  monev 
that  would  be  returned  so  that  that 
money  would  be  available  for  that  kind 
of  expedited  roadbulldlng. 

We  have  put  th's  not  onlv  in  the  ft.scal 
year  1981  supplemental  of  $22  milll<m 
by  transferring  it  from  the  Alaska  pro- 
gram but  we  also  have  rut  in  report 
language  that  would  indicate  our  exnec- 
totion  that  this  would  be  considered  as 
what  we  can  up-front  money  to  expe- 
dite the  road  construction,  thereby  ex- 
pediting salvage. 

So  we,  I  believe,  are  pretty  much  on 


top  of  this.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and 
certainly  agree  with  his  concern  and 
share  that  concern,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  in  conference  we  can  keep  this  kind 
of  momentum  for  the  salvage  operation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  cri- 
tical thing  is  to  get  the  road  money, 
whether  it  is  reprogramed  or  by  what- 
ever means. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  ExacUy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  know  is 
keenly  aware  that  time  Is  of  the  essence 
here.  The  spoilage  that  will  occur  is  not 
more  than  2  years  away,  and  we  would 
be  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  valuable  timber,  and  the  roads  are  a 
precondition  to  the  removal  of  that 
timber. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  work  out  a  full  understanding 
when  the  conferees  meet  on  this  partic- 
ular issue  so  that  one  way  or  the  other 
we  are  going  to  have  the  roads  available 
to  address  the  salvage  problem  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  that  the  Senator 
has  not  only  my  personal  assurance  but 
also  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  Interior  budget 
as  well  as  the  Forest  Service  budget. 
Senator  McClitre  of  Idaho  is  an  expert 
in  this  aiea  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment as  well.  So  as  two  conferees  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
State  that  we  will  be  strong  advocates  in 
the  conference  for  fulfilling  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  turn  to 
the  second  item. 

I  am  particularly  distressed  about  the 
committees  recommendation  to  approve 
the  Reagan  administration's  proposed 
rescission  of  $38,194,000  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  program. 

I  know  the  Senator,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  is  well  aware  of  our  long- 
time support  for  this  program.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of 
it.  It  is  a  program  which  I  authored 
many  years  ago.  I  believe  In  the  YCC  and 
the  premise  on  which  the  program  was 
established,  that  valuable  conservation 
work  on  our  Nation's  public  lands  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  employment 
of  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

The  YCC  has  become  a  vital  entity  in 
the  ongoing  management  picture  of  our 
national  parks,  forests,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  other  recreation  lands.  This 
program  represents  the  least  expensive 
way  to  accomplish  essential  resource  and 
visitor  management  projects.  In  many 
instances,  cutbacks  to  regular  budgets 
and  reductions  in  personnel  hav  made  it 
impossible  for  the  land  managing  agen- 
cies to  complete  essential  resource  man- 
agement, visitor  safetv,  and  visitor  serv- 
ice projects  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

For  examole.  \n  the  last  3  years,  the 
acreage  in  the  National  Park  System  has 
more  than  doubled.  At  the  same  time, 
despite  soaring  inflation,  significant  por- 
iians  of  the  Park  Service  budget  have  ac- 
tually been  reduced  and  the  agency  has 


lost  several  hundred  employee  positions. 
These  factors  and  others  combine  to 
make  the  YCC  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing a  number  of  projects  essential  to 
Park  operations.  Without  YCC  assist- 
ance, many  national  parks  will  suffer 
sever©  resource  deterioration  and  dam- 
age— a  condition  that  everyone,  includ- 
ing the  present  administration,  agrees  is 
unacceptable. 

In  terms  of  return  on  Investment,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  YCC  is  cost  effec- 
tive. Comparing  the  appraised  value  of 
the  work  accomplished  to  the  cost  of  the 
program,  the  taxpayers  have  consistent- 
ly received  more  in  terms  of  the  value  of 
service  than  it  has  cost  to  provide  that 
service.  In  addition,  YCC  enroUees  them- 
selves benefit  from  the  envlronmenttil 
education  component  of  the  program, 
gain  a  variety  of  work  skills,  and  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  with  other 
young  people  of  differing  backgrounds. 

Mr.  President,  In  its  report  on  the 
measure  before  us.  the  Appropriations 
Committee  finds  that  because  this  pro- 
gram is  not  targeted  to  aid  disadvan- 
taged or  low  income  groups,  it  must  be 
reduced.  While  I  am  disturbed  by  im- 
plication that  only  targeted  programs  are 
worthy  of  funding  in  tight  budget  times, 
I  am  even  more  concerned  about  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  understanding  of  what  is 
being  proposed  In  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation 'oefore  us  today.  This  is 
not  a  reduction  in  the  program.  Mr. 
President;  it  is  the  elimination  of  the 
YCC.  The  committee  report  talks  about 
reducing  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
I  could  accept  such  a  reduction;  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  what  the  House 
has  already  proposed. 

The  House-passed  bill  effectively  cuts 
the  program  in  half  in  fiscal  year  1981  by 
proposmg  to  rescind  $30  million.  This 
represents  a  50-percent  reduction,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  such  an  accommoda- 
tion more  than  recognizes  the  budgetary 
constraints  under  which  we  ore  operat- 
ing. To  go  further,  as  we  are  betag  asked 
to  do  today,  is  unwise  and  unnecessary. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
committee's  adopted  language  directing 
that  the  affected  Federal  agencies  use 
those  funds  remaining  after  the  rescis- 
sion to  close  out  the  program.  Such  lan- 
guage is  certa  nly  contrary  to  the  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  taken  last  week  regarding,  as 
the  chairman  will  recognize,  reconcilia- 
tion. 

At  that  time,  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
HiiNz  making  it  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee supported  a  modest  shifting  of  funds 
within  the  natural  resource  budget 
function  so  that  certain  programs  could 
be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1982— contrary 
to  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions. One  of  those  programs  targeted 
specifically  by  the  c<Mnmlttee  was  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  While  the 
committee  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
program  would  certainly  be  cut — only 
$30  million  was  made  available  instead 
of  the  «60  million  authorized— it  was 
clearly  the  committee's  intent  that  the 
program  be  continued — not  terminated. 
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I  would  Yiopt  that  some  accommoda- 
tion can  be  reached  in  conference  so 
that  this  program  could  be  continued. 

So  I  hope  that  In  conference,  the 
House  having  put  in  $30  million,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee would  give  his  sympathetic  support 
for  a  resolution  of  this  matter  so  that 
the  program  will  not  come  to  an  end. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  and  it 
Is  Indeed  contrary  to  the  expressed  po- 
sition which  was  a  xmanimous  expression 
on  the  pert  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  respond  to  the  Senator,  this  is  one 
of  those  situations  that  we  frequently 
find  ourselves  in  In  wearing  two  hats. 
One  hat  is  as  a  member  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  and 
the  other  hat  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  did  agree  with  the  President's 
proposal  to  excise,  in  effect,  the  program 
by  rescinding  the  $38  million  figure  that 
the  House  had  rescinded  $30  million,  so 
we  have,  in  effect,  about  a  $8  million 
differential,  but  the  total  amount  avail- 
able will  probably  be  about  $10  million. 

It,  I  think,  probably  is  more  a  philo- 
sophical Issue  than  it  is  a  budgetary  mat- 
ter or  it  is  of  equal  concern.  The  philo- 
sophical Question  is  that  the  people  and 
the  persons  most  needy  in  such  a  pro- 
gram have  not  been  targeted  by  the  cri- 
teria or  the  way  in  which  the  program 
has  been  administered,  and  namely,  to 
explain  this  a  little  fiu-ther,  it  is  consid- 
ered that  those  who  have  economic 
means  to  have  constructive  experiences 
in  camps  or  woods,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  should  not  be  Included  in  a  program 
of  Federal  funding  or  subsidized  and. 
therefore,  that  those  who  are  really  with- 
out alternative  resources  or  without  need, 
such  a  program  should  be  targeted  for 
that  particulai  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

So  that  was  one  of  the  Issues  that  was 
raised  that  I  think  probably  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  in  supporting 
the  President's  proposal  to  excise  and  to 
suggest  a  closed  shop. 

It  in  no  way  forecloses  the  possibility 
of  a  program  of  this  character  being  de- 
vised and  created  to  target  those  yoimg 
people  in  our  country  who  have  no  eco- 
nomic wherewithal  or  no  means  to  have 
this  kind  of  exoerience  but  rather  to 
seoarate  that  eroup  from  tho-e  who  have 
alternative  resources  and  other  means. 

So  as  I  say  it  is  both  a  budgetary  ac- 
tion but  as  well  it  represents,  I  think,  a 
philosophical  viewpoint. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  I  understand.  We 
went  throuzh  this  over  the  years,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  in  the  various  reau- 
thorizations of  the  program. 

I  must  say  that  the  contribution  that 
has  been  made  here,  in  which  we  have  a 
mix  between  the  youngsters  who  come 
from  middle-class  families  and  the 
youngsters  who  come  from  the  deprived, 
is  that  mix  that  has  made  this  program  a 
success. 


The  problem  with  the  Job  Corps  is  they 
are  dead-end  kids.  Thev  are  all  dead-end 
kids  and  the  result  is  it  is  a  program  of 
despair,  and  I  think  the  lesson  that  we 
have  learned  here  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
tribution to  be  made  by  the  children  from 
the  middle  class  of  our  society  to  the 
youngsters  who  come  from  the  poor  side 
of  the  family. 

May  I  Just  add,  too,  and  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  would  agree  with  me,  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  who  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  come  from 
a  poor  family.  The  problems  that  arise 
in  our  society  more  and  more,  invcrfving 
some  of  the  most  distressing  situations, 
do  come  from  the  affluent  side  of  the 
street. 

So  the  effort  we  have  tried  to  make  in 
connection  with  this  program  is  to  bring 
a  better  balance  so  that  both  groups  can 
be  assisted. 

Finally,  as  the  chairman  knows,  our 
national  parks,  our  national  forests,  wil- 
derness areas,  are  in  need  of  mainte- 
nance, and  likewise  the  States  through 
their  park  systems  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  effort. 

To  me  it  is  vital  not  only  in  terms  of 
human  resources,  resources  of  our  young 
people,  but,  of  course,  our  naticxial  re- 
sources, as  well. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator 
from  WashingtOTi  has  stated.  I  would 
associate  myself  with  most  of  what  he 
has  said  with  respect  to  the  benefit  that 
comes  from  the  mix  of  having  people 
from  middle  incmnes  and  lower  incomes 
working  together. 

I  have  visited  a  niunber  of  camps  in 
our  State,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  visited  the  camps  in 
his  State,  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  very 
excellent  program. 

I  also  know  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingt(»i  knows  that  I  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived a  GAO  report  on  the  operation 
and  maintenance  problems  of  our  na- 
tional parks,  and  that  report  indicates 
very,  very  serious  deficiencies  even  to  the 
point  of  endangering  life  and  health  of 
those  who  would  use  our  parks.  So  the 
need  is  obviously  there. 

How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that,  I 
have  talked  with  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, Mr.  Watt,  about  that  problem, 
and  I  think  we  are  gomg  to  have  to  deal 
with  It  not  (Mily  in  dollars  but  in  the 
pers(Mi  power  to  actually  implement 
whatever  program  of  reconstruction  and 
restoration  we  have  to  ultimately  under- 
take. It  may  be  at  that  pomt  that  th's 
kind  of  a  program  would  find  new  life 
or  find  new  support. 

But  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  at  this 
time  it  is  in  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint, 
budgetary  restrictions,  that  a  tradeoff 
was  made  of  the  sociological  value  for 
budgetary  or  economic,  and  who  knows 
in  the  long  run  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
tradeoff.  But  I  think  that  is  basically 
where  we  are  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  in  the  confer- 
ence the  Senator  will  certainly  give  full 
consideration  to  what  the  House  has  done 
in  trying  to  keep  the  program  alive  so 
that  we  do  not  lose  the  experience  and 


the  good  people  who  have  been  involved 
in  this.  It  is  not  a  lot  of  money  In  terms 
of  the  benefits  that  are  mvolved  to  people 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  natural 
resources  system. 
(Mr.MATTINOLY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  final 
item :  The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  a  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tion that  a  $10  million  rescission  of  funds 
for  the  fishing  gear  adjustment  program 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  proposed  by 
the  administration  be  increased  to  $15 
million  thus  eliminating  this  important 
program  for  non-Indian  fishermen.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  this  recommenda- 
tion and  hope  that  our  representatives  to 
the  conference  ccMmnittee  are  aware  of 
the  impact  of  this  minor,  but  important 
funding  cut. 

Congress  previously  has  been  asked  to 
consider  the  complex  Indian  fishing 
rights  c(Kitroversy  in  Washington  State, 
most  recently  during  the  passage  of  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conservation  and 
Enhancement  Act  of  1980. 1  need  not  re- 
view now  the  economic  hardship  that 
has  befallen  the  non-Indian  commercial 
fishermen  of  my  State  as  a  result  of 
Federal  court  mterpretations  of  Federal 
Indian  treaties  allocating  one-half  of  the 
harvestable  fishery  to  the  tribes.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  hardship  is 
extreme.  Whcdesale  bankruptcies  are 
common. 

Mr.  President,  this  gear  reduction  pro- 
gram works.  It  was  successfully  tested 
under  a  small  grant  from  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  while  Pres- 
ident Ford  occupied  the  White  House. 
It  was  identified  as  beneficial,  effective, 
and  necessary  during  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. And.  as  I  mdicated,  the 
current  administratiMi  has  expressed  in 
an  April  8  letter  from  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  to  me  that  it  believes 
"that  $5  million  in  1981  Federal  fimds  is 
an  appropriate  level  for  this  gear  and 
ship  by-brck  program." 

The  fishing  gear  adjustment  program 
is  designed  to  voluntarily  remove  im- 
wanted  and  unproductive  fishing  capac- 
ity and  Ucenses  frtMn  an  already-over- 
crowded non-Indian  fishery.  New  li- 
censes are  no  longer  issued.  By  volun- 
tarily removing  capacity,  those  non- 
Indians  remaining  in  the  fishery  will 
f  nally  be  able  to  make  a  viable  living  at 
their  profession. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  this  funding  in 
perspective.  A  Cabinet-level  Task  Force 
appointed  by  President  Carter  recom- 
mended that  $60  million  be  appropriated 
for  the  gear  adjustment  program.  The 
last  Congress  reduced  this  recommenda- 
tion by  authorizing  $37.5  millitMi  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  appropriating  $15  miUion 
in  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  program.  The 
House  supported  by  the  administration, 
seeks  to  provide  only  $5  million  of  this 
previous  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  believe  we 
have  a  hopeless  situation.  Some  people 
beUeve  that  a  $60  millimi  problem  can- 
not be  effectively  reduced  by  a  $5  mil- 
lion anpropriat'on.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues m  the  Senate  that  our  fisheries 
managers  know  the  economic  constraints 
of  Congress.  Tliey  also  know  that  the 
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gear  adJaBtment  program  is  extremely 
effieettTe  at  Its  initial  funding  levels  in 
Totuntarily  reducing  the  number  of  out- 
standing commercial  fishing  Ucenaes.  By 
voluntarily  retiring  licenses,  the  Senate 
can  prevoQt  the  otherwise  inevitable  re- 
en^  of  ca4)acity  as  our  fishery  im- 
proves— and  do  so  in  a  most-cost-effec- 
tive manner.  Large  funding  amounts 
would  be  necessary  to  remove  significant 
fishing  capacity  now.  but  $5  million  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  chronic 
overcapacity  in  the  future.  It  is  ex- 
tremdy  Important. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman,  particularly  those  Members 
who  will  be  negotiating  with  the  House, 
to  be  sympathetic  with  this  funding  need. 
It  was  included — I  emphasize  that,  it  was 
included — in  President  Reagan's  budget. 
It  Is  a  significantly  reduced  figure  from 
our  previous  appropriation.  It  is  a  figure 
included  in  the  House-passed  version  of 
this  bill,  and  it  affects  the  fishermen,  as 
the  chairman  knows,  in  a  vital  way  in 
Washingtonand  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  This  is  a  figure  that  was  $15 
million;  the  House  rescinded  $10  million, 
the  Senate  has  rescinded  $15  million, 
leaving  $5  million  in  conference. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  I  recall  when  bis 
former  colleague  and  our  good  friend. 
Senator  Maghusor,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  State  (Mr. 
Jaoesoh),  and  himself  added  the  $15 
million  to  the  appropriation  measures 
some  years  ago  with  which  to  aid  the  sal- 
mon fleet  from  the  State  of  Washington 
baaed  oa  the  BeU<mi-Boldt  decision. 
These  are  two  separate  Judges. 

If  you  will  recall,  at  that  time  it  was  to 
assist  the  fishermen  from  the  State  of 
Washington  only,  whereas  there  were 
fishermen  from  other  States  affected  or 
at  least  from  the  State  of  Oregon  af- 
fected by  the  same  decision  on  an  Indian 
treaty. 

The  thinking  behind  the  rescission  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  was 
simply  one  that  follows  this  line  of  logic : 
We  have  today  some  very  strong  evidence 
that  there  is  vast  overcapitalization  of 
salmon  fleets  around  this  country  or  of 
other  Ashing  craft,  fishing  for  other 
species. 

We  have  had  Federal  policies  that 
have  affected  the  Northeastern  flsheries 
in  setting  quotas.  We  have  had  other 
Federal  action  that  has  impacted  upon 
the  fishing  economy  generally.  The  gulf 
people  In  the  shrimp  boats  are  also  in 
great  dlstiess. 

So  the  thinking  was  what  we  ought  to 
do  rather  than  deal  with  a  proposal  for 
the  relief  of  the  fishing  fleet  within  one 
SUte.  that  we  ought  to  develop  a  com- 
prdienslTe  program  that  would  apply  to 
the  flsheries  wherever  they  might  exist 
under  similar  circumstances  of  impact 
upon  their  industry  outside  of  their  own 
control,  outside  of  their  own  making. 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  Ume  lag  if  the 
Senate  positlop  prevails,  and  by  the  time 
a  new  program,  if  a  new  program  comes 
*Jong.  is  in  idace.  and  I  recognize  that 
probtooL 

I  win  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  recognlae  the  specific  problem  he  faces 
now   in   Washington   SUte   and.   as   a 


neighbor.  I  certainly  will  be  sympathetic 
to  that.  But  I  do  not  want  to  offer  any 
hope  or  any  expectations,  any  high  ex- 
pectations, that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  prevail  as  the  Senator  has  requested. 
But  I  do  think  the  issue  is  far  oroader 
than  Just  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
one  that  should  be  addressed  from  a  na- 
tional perspective  as  well. 

Mr.  JACKcON.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's comments.  My  only  concern  is 
that,  of  course,  this  grows  out  of  the 
Boldt  decision  primarily,  and  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  a  very  unfair  situa- 
tion that  we  have  with  our  fishermen 
losing  their  livelihood,  and  I  only  hope 
that  this  special  problem  will  be  treated 
that  way  as  the  administration  included 
the  funds  in  the  budget  for  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  raising  the  point.  I  hey  have 
been  very  helpful,  and  it  will  strengthen 
the  conferees  as  we  meet  with  the  House 
after  the  holiday. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  after  the  col- 
loquy I  would  be  recognized,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  yield- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Bdr. 
DoLK)  for  the  purpose  of  comment.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  would  be,  in 
any  event,  entirely  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEIt.  There  's 
no  agreement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well.  then.  I  have  not 
been  given  the  right  informaticm. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  do  have  the  floor.  I 
yield,  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  Sena- 
tor  

B«r.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  would  allow  me  to  make  an  in- 
quiry. There  are  30  minutes  remaining. 
There  are  two  Senators  on  our  side  who 
wish  to  speak.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to  speak.  I 
welcome  the  fact  that  there  will  be  one 
speaker  in  opposition.  I  thought  perhaps 
there  would  l>e  none. 

But  can  we  have  some  agreement 
about  how  this  time  might  be  divided,  an 
informal  agrewnent? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that,  as  the  manager  of  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  l)een  on  this  now  for  ap- 
proximately 2  hours  and  we  have  had  no 
speaker,  to  my  knowledge,  from  our  side. 
So  that  I  think  a  time  agreement  of  25 
minutes  and  5  minutes  would  be  perhapj 
equitable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  no 
speaker  has  appeared  until  now. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  here  ear'ier. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  Senator.  We 
have  had  Senators  on  the  floor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Axiistkohg)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  . 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  am  not.  at  least,  aware  of  any 
speaker  in  opposition  having  requested 


the  floor.  I  wonder  If  I  might  lnquii« 
of  the  Chair  whether  I  am  wrong  In  that 
regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  keep  track  of  who  is  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  know  of  no  one 
who  sought  recognition.  We  are  using 
up  our  time.  I  wonder  If  we  could  not 
split  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  spUt. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  very  willing  to  split  the  time  on  which 
I  think  the  overall  issue  has  been  de- 
bated here  today  so  far  of  25  minutes  to 
the  opposition  side  and  5  minutes  to  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment.  Would 
that  tie  a  fair  and  equitable  division? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  what  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  is  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority is  fair  and  equitable.  But  it  seems 
more  like  5  to  1  to  me 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well,  2  hours  and  5 
minutes  versus  25  minutes. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.   KENNEDY.   Regular  order,   Mr. 
President. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  B«r.  President. 
I  ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  the  floor,  but  a 
Senator  can  only  yield  for  a  question.  I 
was  expecting  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  If  the  Chair  would  indulge  me 
momentarily. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mi- 
nority leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
my  distmguished  colleague  from  New 
York  in  cosponsoring  the  amendment 
which  is  now  under  ccmsideraticm.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  Income  Maintenance  Pro- 
grams which  considers  all  social  security 
legislation. 

I  th'nk.  in  this  instance,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  presented  an  amend- 
ment which  is  worthy  of  the  support  of 
each  one  of  us.  We  all  realize  that  action 
must  be  taken  to  make  the  social  security 
system  more  secure  for  the  future.  Fairer 
alternatives  can  be  found  than  those  re- 
cently proDosed  by  the  administration. 
In  addition,  exiierts  have  indicated 
that  recent  proposals  cut  twice  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  cure  the  deflcit  in  the 
fund.  As  it  considers  various  options  to 
accomplish  this  goal,  it  is  my  hope  that 
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the  Congress  will  be  very  careful  not  to 
cut  the  programs  In  a  way  which  would 
leave  our  senior  dtlaens  the  helpless  vic- 
tims of  inflation. 

While  I  have  strongly  supported  the 
President's  efforts  to  cut  total  spendhig 
and  voted  for  the  budget  resolution 
which  he  endorsed.  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  recently  proposed  cuts  In  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  go  too  far  and 
would  cause  the  elderly  and  the  truly  dis- 
abled to  make  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  sacrifice. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  by  the  pro- 
posed 3-month  delay  in  the  cost-of -living 
adjustment  and  an  addltlcmal  waiting 
period  for  the  persons  who  have  been 
found  to  be  disabled  before  they  can  start 
drawing  benefits.  In  good  omsclence,  I 
simply  cannot  support  those  proposals. 

In  addition.  I  am  concerned  that  any 
provision  which  penalizes  early  retire- 
ment be  reasonable  and  take  Into  ac- 
count the  special  proldems  of  persons 
who  retire  earlier  because  they  have 
worked  in  jobs  demanding  hard  physical 
labor.  It  is  often  hard  enough  for  people 
working  their  Jobs  like  farming,  con- 
struction, and  oil  field  work  to  make  it  to 
age  62  without  having  someone  bound  to 
a  desk  in  Washington,  not  familiar  with 
their  problems,  telling  them  to  make  it 
to  age  68. 

There  are  many  other  acticms  which 
we  can  consider  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  the  social  seciu-ity  system,  making 
sure  that  benefits  do  not  outstrip  in- 
creases in  the  wages  of  those  now  work- 
ing and  contributing  to  the  system  and 
many  others. 

But,  in  this  instance,  the  proposals  go 
too  far.  I  do  not  think  they  are  In  keep- 
ing with  what  the  American  people 
would  want  them  to  be.  While  the  vast 
majority  want  welfare  abuse  stopped,  I 
do  not  lielieve  that  the  people  of  this 
country  want  to  cut  aid  to  the  dderly 
and  the  disabled  who  are  having  a  des- 
perate time. 

Let  us  put  welfare  recipients  who  are 
able  to  work  to  work.  Let  us  stop  the 
abuses  in  the  food  stamp  program  and 
others.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  pull  the  rua;  out  from 
under  the  elderly  and  disabled. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  frran  New  York 
speaks  directly  to  that  point.  I  am  proud 
to  cosponsor  it  and  to  endorse  Its  ctm- 
tents.      

Mr.  MOYNTHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OIVICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 

very  much  appreciate  the  observation 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my 
good  and  learned  friend  In  these  matters, 
has  given.  He  is  a  man  who  has  governed 
a  State,  has  dealt  w*th  the  problems  of 
the  agtaff.  the  disabled,  the  needy.  He  has 
spoken  with  a  compassion  and  directness 
on  this  matter.  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Mr.  KENNFDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESTD1NO  OfOTCER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EBNNEDY.  Ux.  President.  I  too. 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
this  particular  venture.  I  do  so  briefly 


today,  but  I  will  continue  to  do  so  over 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  social  secu- 
rity in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead.  Tlie 
reason  for  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  think  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  simple  but  very  im- 
portant concepts. 

First  of  all.  the  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration is  unfair.  It  will  see  a  43-percent 
reduction  in  the  lifetime  social  security 
benefits  for  those  who  retire  early.  We 
know  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's own  studies  and  from  studies 
conducted  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  that  75  percent  of 
those  who  retire  at  62  years  of  age  retire 
because  of  health  reasons  or  because 
they  lack  Job  opportunities. 

We  are  aslElng  no  other  group  of  peo- 
ple in  our  society  to  take  a  43-percent 
reduction  in  income.  Under  the  adm'nis- 
tratim's  proposal,  we  are  asking  tliat  of 
the  early  retirees. 

Second,  the  proposal  is  excessive.  I 
think  all  of  us  understand  that  there  are 
Important  and  serious  financial  ques- 
tions about  the  integrity  of  the  social 
seciuity  fund.  All  of  us  in  this  body  are 
committed  to  reaching  fair  and  equitable 
solutions  to  that  problem — but  that  does 
not  require  any  precipitous  or  immediate 
reduction  in  i)eneflts.  But  if  we  were  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion we  find  that  the  savings  are  more 
than  double  the  shortfall  that  is  antici- 
pated in  the  future. 

So  the  proposals  of  the  administra- 
tion are  excessive. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  think  they 
involve  a  very  fundamental  and  basic 
breach  of  faith  to  those  who  had  planned 
to  retire  early.  I  have  a  room  full  of  mail 
from  individuals  in  my  own  State  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  individ- 
uals who  had  planned  to  retire  early. 
So  it  is  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  individ- 
uals and  I  believe  it  is  a  breach  of  faith 
to  Individuals  who  have  been  contrib- 
uting to  the  social  security  fund  and  in 
the  future  would  find  the  President's 
IHTqxtsals  siiarply  reducing  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  rejecting  President 
Reagan's  iHDposals  to  drastically  reduce 
social  security  beneflts.  The  recommen- 
dations constitute  a  breach  of  faith  vrith 
the  Nation's  36  million  social  security 
benefldarles  and  a  breach  of  faith  with 
110  million  workers  who  are  contributing 
today  for  their  own  retirement  years. 

The  Reagan  proposals  are  imfair.  ex- 
cessive, and  tmnecessary. 

They  are  unfair  because  they  penalize 
those  woikeis  who  will  not  reach  the  age 
of  65  by  January  1982.  millions  of  wmk- 
ers  who  have  been  planning  to  take  early 
retirement  because  of  health  or  unem- 
pKqrment. 

For  those  not  yet  62  these  proposals 
will  mean  a  43-percent  reduction  in  life- 
time social  security  beneflts.  It  will  con- 
donn  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
worfced  all  of  their  lives  to  a  retirement 
In  poverty. 

It  Is  unf  ahr  to  the  disabled  who  win 
suffer  nearly  a  one-third  reduction  In 
beneflts  and  It  will  deny  coimtless  chron- 
ically 111  individuals  any  disability  bene- 
flts at  an. 

AiMl  tt  Is  unfair  to  an  sodal  security 


recipients  who  would  be  i/Ad  that  they 
wiU  suffer  a  lifetime  reduction  In  thdr 
cost-of-living  adjustment. 

The  Reagan  package  of  social  security 
cuts  also  are  far  in  excess  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  tieeded  to  meet  the  cost 
of  estimated  beneflts  now  or  in  the  near 
future.  By  1986  these  proposals  would 
take  between  $82  billion  and  $111  billion 
away  from  social  security  recipients. 
Even  the  most  pessimistic  calculations 
show  that  the  social  security  problems 
between  now  and  thai  could  be  met  by 
borrowing  between  the  three  social  se- 
curity funds  and  a  modest  Infusion  of 
additional  revenues.  If  none  of  these 
more  appropriate  actions  were  taken  the 
deficit  in  the  trust  funds  would  be  bardy 
half  the  amount  that  Reagan's  pro- 
posals will  take  from  the  elderly. 

These  proposals  have  never  been  sug- 
gested before  or  studied  beftnre  or  an- 
alyzed before  and  they  are  opposed  by 
virtually  every  knowledgeable  expert 
familiar  with  the  social  security  system. 

We  know  that  the  short-term  problem 
of  the  fimd  relates  directly  to  the  failures 
of  the  economy.  Each  1  percent  of  un- 
onployment  reduces  revenues  to  the 
trust  fund  by  $2  billion  a  year.  Each  ad- 
ditional percent  of  Infiation  translates 
to  $1.2  billion  in  additional  social  secur- 
ity benefits.  Restoring  the  economy  is 
essential.  But  penalizing  the  Natltm's 
elderly  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  effect 
economic  recovery  is  wrong. 

The  President  promised  that  there 
would  be  a  safety  net  for  the  most  vul- 
nerable members  of  our  society.  It  was 
never  perceived  as  much  more  than 
rhetoric.  These  proposals  to  severely  un- 
dermine the  security  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens demonstrate  that  there  was  never 
even  a  sonblance  of  commitment  to  the 
concept  of  a  safety  net  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  needy. 

I  J(rin  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  New  Ywk.  _,^     *      ».  ♦ 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
said  is  exactly  right.  The  question  here 
is  a  breach  of  faith  for  35  million  Ameri- 
cans now  in  the  svstem  and  another  90 
mill  on  coming  along.  The  Issue  could 
not  have  been  stated  more  dear^ 

Does  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  wish  to 
ask  a  question?  ^       . 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Wfll  the  Senator 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  MATSDNAGA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  ylddtog.  As  a  cosponsor  Iri*  *» 
jo'n  the  Senator  from  New  Yort.  tne 
Senator  from  Massachusette.  and^ef"; 
tingu'Ehed  m'nority  leader  in  support  oi 
the  amendment  now  pending. 

Mr  President,  if  we  examine  the  na- 
ture of  civilizations  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, we  w  n  find  that  the  grotness  <rf 
any  nation  can  be  accuratdy  measurea 
by  the  degree  to  wh'ch  the  nation  cared 
for  and  cares  for  Its  dderty. 

Here  is  a  case  where  tt>e^P«»^*2 
campaigned  on  the  pram«ae  J^t  *»?• 
would  be  a  safety  net  for  ttedd^.^ 
the  pnwosal  whldi  has  come  before  us 
from  the  Wh'te  Hon*  is  «»^*°«^- 
con«lonab'e.  It  's.  as  has  been  stated, 
a  breach  (rf  fa'th.  and  we  must  ke^ 
faith  with  our  elderly  ctUMoa  tf  we  »»« 
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this  society  of  ours  to  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  a  great  one.  We  can  contribute 
to  this  cause  today  by  adopting  the 
peiding  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

ouKB  roB  yon  at  *:is  r.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  It  is  now 
2:45  and  It  is  clear  that  the  debate  has 
not  run  Its  course.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
occur  at  3:15  instead  of  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
majority  leader  amend  that  unanimous 
consent  to  include  2  minutes  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  \manimous  con- 
sent that  the  last  2  minutes  of  debate 
prior  to  the  vote  be  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.>  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendment  to  this 
ammdment  be  in  order,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  foUowing  on  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  recognised 
to  call  up  an  amendment,  and  that  no 
amenpbnent  be  in  order  to  that  amend- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  rij^t  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on 
what  the  Senators  would  like  to  offer, 
but  if  no  amendment  would  be  in  order. 
T  think  it  would  be  nice  for  us  to  see  the 
amendment  so  that  we  know  what.it  is 
that  we  are  agreeing  to  vote  on  ^^ilch 
would  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  prior  to  agreeing  we 
could  see  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that,  as  always,  or  almost  al- 
ways, his  point  is  well  taken.  I  have 
cleared  this  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  after  some  considerable 
negotiations.  However,  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  dist'ngulshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  exam'ne  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking — there  are  reaUv  two  un- 
dertakings— I  will  be  glad  to  withhold 
the  request  until  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  examine  it  further.  I  do  not  abandon 
that  part  of  the  request  wh'ch  has  been 
granted  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  for  all  I 
know,  this  might  be  anyth'ng  that  we 
are  agreeing  to.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
m&lority  leader  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  had  the  ODoortimlty  to 
hear  some  of  the  anguished  cries  from 
the  other  side  with  reference  to  the  so- 


cial security  system.  I  would  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  all  agree  that  the  social 
security  system  is  in  great  difficulty.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  recall  who 
has  controlled  this  body  for  the  last  26 
years.  It  has  been  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  the  record  ought 
to  state  very  clearly  that  we  have  a  sys- 
tem that  is  in  trouble.  The  social  security 
system  is  In  trouble.  Those  who  now  re- 
ceive benefits  or  those  who  will  receive 
benefits  in  the  future  stand  to  lose  some 
of  those  benefits  unless  the  Congress  re- 
sponsibly does  something. 

We  may  be  able  to  play  politics  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  that  is  not  going  to  save 
the  social  security  system.  Whether  you 
are  an  early  retiree  or  somebody  who  is 
already  receiving  benefits,  it  is  the  view 
of  this  Senator  that  you  should  require 
that  Congress  do  something.  That  Is 
what  this  debate  is  all  about. 

For  26  years  we  have  tinkered  with  the 
sys;«m.  We  have  added  programs  to  the 
system.  This  year  we  are  spending  $2.5 
billion  more  than  we  are  taking  in.  The 
system  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

There  are  three  choices.  We  can  raise 
the  taxes.  If  you  can  find  any  working 
man  or  working  woman  in  this  country 
who  wants  to  pay  more  taxes — and  I  as- 
sume that  is  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  other  side  since  the  Dem- 
ocrats do  not  seem  to  want  to  do  any- 
thing else — we  can  increase  taxes. 

We  can  finance  it  through  general 
revenues.  We  do  not  have  any  general 
revenues.  We  have  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  debt. 

We  can  borrow  from  different  funds 
in  the  social  security  system,  from  the 
D.I.  fund,  or  the  H.I.  fund,  and  I  suggest 
that  is  not  a  very  good  thing,  except  in 
the  short  term  when  it  may  be  necessary. 

So,  to  be  responsible,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators in  both  parties,  a  number  of  House 
Members  in  both  parties  have  said,  "Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  long-term  solvency 
of  the  system  and  see  what  can  be  dc«ie." 

Representative  Pickle,  the  chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  suggested  a  number  of  improve- 
ments, a  number  of  changes.  None  of 
them  is  painless.  Mr.  President. 

These  resolutions  are  painless.  We 
pass  these  by  the  dozen  every  year. 
Every  year,  we  pass  dozens  of  meaning- 
less resolutions.  What  will  it  do  for  the 
system?  Not  a  thing. 

What  will  it  do  for  the  beneficiary  in 
New  York  or  Kansas?  Not  a  thing.  But  it 
may  go  across  the  airwaves  or  in  the 
printed  media  as  some  real  hope  to  social 
security  recipients. 

The  real  hope.  Mr.  President.  Is  trying 
to  attack  the  prob'em.  The  problem  is 
near  insolvency.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?  We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  by  passing  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  proposal.  There  are 
other  proposals  pending.  Some  in  this 
body,  I  think  some  on  both  sides,  would 
make  the  retirement  age  phase  in  from 
65  to  68.  How  many  people  is  that  going 
to  please  who  are  now  receiving  social 
securitv? 

Others  wotUd  look  at  the  early  retire- 


ment. Others  would  tax  benefits — not 
many  In  this  body,  but  some  have  pro- 
posed that.  The  advisory  commission  on 
social  security  has  a  host  of  recom- 
mendations.  The  National  Council  on 
Social  Security  has  a  host  of  recom- 
mendations. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  do  not  suggest  that  consider- 
ing this  resolution  will  do  any  damage, 
but  I  suggest  that,  after  all  the  politics — 
and  we  all  understand  politics — we  must 
put  our  minds  to  addressing  the  real 
problem.  That  Is  how  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  system.  In  my  view,  it 
should  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  In  my  view 
it  will  be  a  bipartisan  effort.  Today  it  Is 
not  particularly  bipartisan,  but  this  is 
only  Wednesday.  By  Thursday  or  Friday 
or  next  week  or  next  month,  it  may  be 
bipartisan. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
wants  to  be  helpful  and  I  have  read  his 
resolution  with  Interest.  It  does  not  pre- 
clude changes  in  the  system.  The  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kansas  will  offer 
for  Senator  Cohen,  Senator  Armstrong, 
Senator  Heinz,  Senator  Roth,  and  others 
do  not  preclude  changes  in  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  we  ask  our- 
selves a  very  difficult  question.  We  all 
agree  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  system.  What  those 
changes  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
President  has  suggested  some.  Now  the 
debate  is  in  the  public  domain.  Some 
things  he  suggests,  I  think,  have  great 
merit.  Others  have  less.  Maybe  a  few  have 
little. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  commended  for  facing  up 
to  a  very  difficult  problem.  That  is,  how 
do  we  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  ret' red  or  those  who  will  retire  under 
the  system? 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  just  want  to  echo  his  ob- 
servation. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  any  specific  pro- 
posal on  social  security  reform.  I  just  say 
this:  There  are  only  four  possible  options 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  social  secu- 
rity. Either  we  are  going  to  raise  the  pay- 
roll tax  or  we  are  go'ng  to  let  the  fund 
go  bankrupt  or  we  are  going  to  adjust 
the  eligibility  or  we  are  going  to  adjust 
the  benefits. 

I  want  to  know  If  there  are  any  Sen- 
ators in  this  room  who  are  going  to  an- 
nounce they  are  willing  to  raise  the  pay- 
roll tax.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
not.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  Senator 
who  is  going  to  annoimce  the  fund  is 
going  to  go  bankrupt?  The  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  that  that  Is  what  has 
happened  in  other  countries,  where  they 
have  this  kind  of  pav-as-vou-go  system. 
I  th'nk  that  would  be  Intolerable.  All 
the  experts  say  if  we  go  on  the  way  we 
are  now.  that  is  exactly  the  way  we  will 
end  up  and  in  a  relatively  few  years. 

So  while  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  the  details  of  the  President's 
program.  I  th'nk  h»  \i^s  addressed,  in  a 
thoughtful  pnd  resnonsible  way,  th«»  cen- 
tral concern  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  either  now  retired  or  have  the 


hope  of  retiring,  based  on  the  payments 
that  they  make  to  social  security. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President.  I  have  talked 
to  people  out  in  my  State  and  In  other 
States  as  well.  They  are  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  social  security  is  going  to  go 
belly  up.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  is 
going  to  let  that  happen.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  will  let  that  happen,  and  I 
know  President  Reagan  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  letting  that  happen. 

So  he  has  sent  up  to  the  Hill  a  pro- 
posal which  makes  sense.  I  do  not  en- 
dorse it  in  detail.  I  think  it  needs  some 
fine  tuning. 

Mr.  President.  I  really  regret  tiie  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  come  forward 
with  this  particular  resolution  and  with 
the  tone  of  the  resolution,  which.  It 
seems  to  me.  makes  is  more  difficult 
rather  than  more  possible  for  us  to  arrive 
at  a  bipartisan  consensus  approach  to 
this  problem  by  its  very  nature. 

I  will  say  this — I  think  it  is  imfortu- 
nate  that  the  administration  sent  this 
measure  up  to  the  Hill  at  the  time  it  did. 
It  arrived  here  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  had  been  a  very  spirited,  verv 
vigorous  partisan  dispute  on  another 
matter  in  which  the  President  had  won 
a  big  victory  in  the  other  body.  The 
temptation,  particularly  in  the  other 
body,  was  just  overpowering  to  take  po- 
litical potshots  at  the  next  thing  that 
came  over  the  horizon.  It  lust  happened 
to  be  the  social  security  bin. 

I  understand  that  kind  of  political  re- 
sponse, but  I  think  at  this  moment — 
in  fact,  let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  tlilnk  a  political  response  to  a 
problem  is  necessarily  a  wrong  response 
in  every  case.  In  this  particular  iiutance. 
this  particular  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
very  ill-suited  to  partisan  sharoshoot- 
Ing.  We  have  a  problem  which  stretches 
decades  out  into  the  future.  The  fund  is 
in  trouble  in  both  the  short  and  the  long 
term.  I  think  this  is  a  moment  when  we 
all  ought  to  back  off  a  little  and  lower 
our  profile  a  little. 

We  ought  to  follow  the  example.  If  I 
may  say  so,  of  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Wavs  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  other  body  who 
are  moving  forward  and  who  are  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  accommodation 
and  moderation  and  conciliation,  and 
work  out  a  package  that  makes  sense  to 
the  end  that  the  social  security  svstem 
win  be  restored  to  solvency,  will  be  put 
on  a  basis  where  no  American  ever  has 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  his  soci^tl  secu- 
ritv check  will  come  next  month,  next 
year,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  Is 
the  goal  of  the  President:  that  Is  the 
goal.  I  think,  of  everv  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  honestiv  must  say 
that  I  do  not  th'pk  the  pendire  sense- 
of-the-Senate  amendment  reallv  well 
exnre-sses  that  need.  I  regret  the  overly 
inflammatory  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  I.  for  one.  Intend  to  join  In 
sponsoring,  with  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, alternative  laneuage  that  I  th'nk 
expresses  In  a  more  positive  tone  the 
desire  of  Senat^ors  to  restore  social  secu- 
rity to  a  sound  basis. 

Let  me  add.  Mr.  President,  just  as  a 
final  note,  that  It  is  my  exnectatlon, 
after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Ptaance  and  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Income  Maintenance,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  chair,  to  announce  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  social  security  reform 
at  an  early  date.  It  will  be  my  desire  in 
those  hearings,  as  it  Is  today,  to  work 
out  something  we  can  all  agree  to  and 
that  will  not  be  the  subject  of  a  partisan 
dispute  or  partisan  vote. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  We  intend  to  offer 
the  resolution  at  an  appropriate  time 
foUowing  the  vote  on  Senator  Moyki- 
kan's  amendment. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  phrase,  "breach  of  faith,"  used 
throughout  the  day  today.  I  say  that  it 
would  be  a  fundamental  breach  of  faith 
to  poUticize  the  social  security  trust 
fimd.  That  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  say  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith — it 
has  been  a  breach  of  faith,  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  over  the 
years — ^to  have  allowed  this  trust  fund  to 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  as  far  as  its  sol- 
vency is  concerned.  We  have  added  bene- 
fits without  being  able  to  pay  for  them. 
That  would  be  a  breach  of  faith. 

It  would  be  a  fundamental  breach  of 
faith  if  we  allowed  this  trust  fund  to  go 
bankrupt.  That  would  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith. 

As  has  been  suggested,  there  are  a 
number  of  suggestions  and  proposals  be- 
ing considered  in  both  Houses. 

We  have  one  by  Senator  Chiles,  a 
Democrat  from  Florida,  who  wsis  cou- 
rageous enough — and  he  represents  a 
good  msmy  elderly  in  his  State — to  say 
that  the  trust  fund  is  in  trouble  and  it 
may  very  well  be  that  we  will  have  to 
extend  the  retirement  age  at  some  future 
time,  perhaps  beginning  in  1990,  from 
65  to  68.  That  was  a  Democratic  proposal. 

Representative  Pickle,  from  Texas, 
also  has  made  a  similar  proposal,  and 
he  is  a  Democrat. 

A  Republican  in  years  past.  Barber 
Conable.  in  the  House,  proposed  that 
perhaps  we  have  to  take  some  of  the 
money  out  of  part  B  of  the  medi-^are 
program  and  transfer  that  to  the  social 
security  trust  fund  on  a  temporary  basis. 
on  a  near-term  basis,  before  we  start 
raising  taxes  and  putting  higher  taxes  on 
the  backs  of  our  working  people. 

Now  there  is  the  Reagan  proposal, 
which  is  being  discussed  smd  criticized 
so  much,  which  would  penalize  some  for 
seeking  early  retirement. 

I  maintain,  Mr.  Pres'dent,  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  condemn  the  President  for 
this  proposal.  I  do  not  happen  to  share 
the  behef  that  this  is  the  way  to  go,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  start  cursing 
the  darkness.  We  are  told  we  should  start 
lighting  a  candle. 

What  we  hope  to  do  in  the  course  of 
today  is  to  light  a  candle  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  and  have  the  Democrats  join  the 
Republicans  and  not  politicize  this  issue, 
and  see  If  we  can  come  up  with  struc- 
tural changes  in  order  to  ma'ntain  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  system. 
Let  us  not  put  fear  Into  the  older  peonle 
of  this  country,  especially  on  a  partisan 


basis,  that  either  they  are  going  to  have 
benefits  cut  back  or  the  trust  fund  Is 
going  to  fail.  This  kind  of  debate  is  d^il- 
Itating  and  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  I  believe  should  prevail  if  we  are 
going  to  save  this  fund. 

When  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  hope  we  will  vote  to  table  or  to 
defeat  his  amendment,  but  with  the  idea 
that  we  can  join  later  in  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  a  resolution  which  will  recog- 
nize the  serious  difficulties  facing  the 
social  security  trust  fund  and  in  a  bipar- 
tisan commitment  to  propose  construc- 
tive alternatives  to  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  HEINZ  and  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  partisan  wording  of  this  resolution, 
I  must  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  it. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  know  how  important 
adequate  social  security  benefits  are  to 
the  well-being  of  older  Americans.  I  also 
know  how  important  the  goal  of  achiev- 
ing financial  stability  for  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  is  to  maintain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  that  they 
will  have  some  degree  of  economic  secu- 
rity when  they  retire. 

In  my  view,  the  administration  has 
taken  a  first  step  toward  addressing  this 
critical  goal.  The  package  proposed  last 
week  by  Secretary  Schweiker  addresses 
many  reform  issues  in  social  security.  It 
addresses  both  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  problems  of  financial  solvency  head 
on.  based  on  worst-case  economic  as- 
sumptions. It  avoids  reliance  on  general 
revenue  financing.  It  avoids  increases  in 
payroll  taxes  beyond  those  already 
scheduled.  It  protects  the  benefits  of 
those  now  receiving  social  security  from 
significant  erosion. 

I  oppose  some  of  the  prt^Kisals,  such 
as  dra.st=caUy  reducing  benefits  at  age 
62.  which  strikes  me  as  grossly  tmfair 
and  precipitous. 

Yet.  I  welcome  the  President's  initia- 
tive, for  it  means  that  Congress  can 
begin  the  necessary  Job  of  putting  social 
security  back  on  a  sound  basis.  I  also 
welcome  the  emohasis  in  the  proposals 
on  restoring  incentives  for  continued 
emplovment  for  older  Americans. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  must  be 
carefully  studied  by  the  Congress,  along 
with  other  proposals  for  comprehensive 
changes  to  the  system.  Secretary 
Schweiker  has  already  indicated  that 
these  proposals  are  made  In  the  spirit 
of  diaioe  with  the  Congress. 

Certainlv  comprom'ses  and  changes 
are  essent'al  and  vi"  take  place  as  we 
consider  the  Issue.  This  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  me  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Finance  Committee 
and  on  the  Soecial  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  can  assure  those  persons  already  re- 
tired and  those  close  to  retirement  that 
we  will  sens' tivelv  address  their  legiti- 
mate expectations  as  we  consider  any 
ch»»nges. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Airing,  let  me  an- 
nounce for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
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my  colleagues  that  I  Intend  to  bold  hear- 
tncs  on  this  and  other  comprehenslTe 
proposals  for  reform  of  the  social  security 
system  In  the  committee  early  this 
summer. 

to  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  em- 
phasize my  deep  regret  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  offered  as  a  narrow  and 
strictly  partisan  amendment  to  the  ap- 
pnvriatlons  bill.  Indeed.  I  cannot  recall. 
during  my  service  in  the  Senate — which 
coincides  with  the  period  of  service  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  New  York — a 
more  blatantly  partisan  resolution.  If  the 
Job  of  shoring  the  social  security  trust 
fund  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  must  pro- 
ceed on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  do  not  think 
that  casting  the  issue  in  partisan  terms 
furthers  our  ability  to  proceed  to  doing 
the  Job  that  is  necessary,  and  the  job  that 
all  Americans  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  we  do  in  the  most  careful  and  thor- 
ough manner  possible. 

If  my  coUeagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  were  serious  about  their  con- 
cern— as  stated  in  this  resolution — about 
the  solvency  of  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  I  would  think  they  would  want  to 
come  forward  with  a  ccMistructive  alter- 
native solution.  But  I  see  no  such  solu- 
tion in  sight. 

As  my  friends  and  coUeague  from 
Maine  has  pointed  out,  I  suppose  this 
resolution  Is  meant  to  be  a  rejection  of 
what  Representative  Pickle  has  proposed 
In  the  House  and  a  rejection  of  whai 
Senator  Crilks  has  proposed  in  the 
Senate.  Both  those  gentlemen  have  pro- 
posed changing  the  circumstances  for 
those  who  would  seek  to  retire  at  62  or  65 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
such  persons  would  receive.  If  that  is  the 
Intent  of  this  resolution,  it  should  be  so 
stated,  not  left  to  everybody's  imagina- 
tion. If  there  is  a  better  way.  it  should 
be  presented — which  it  is  not. 

It  Is  this  Senator's  judgment  that  th  s 
Is  also  an  Issue  which  If  brought  to  the 
floor  today  for  a  vote — and  I  am  talking 
about  the  proposal  to  reduce  retirement 
benefits  for  those  who  are  age  62 — there 
is  not  a  chance  it  would  pass.  I  doubt  that 
there  would  be  more  than  a  handful  of 
votes  <m  either  side  of  the  aisle,  even 
though  Senator  Holuncs  and  others 
have  indicated  their  interest  in  meklna 
changes  In  the  benefits  for  people  about 
to  retire. 

So  it  Is  with  great  concern  that  I  see 
the  debate  over  social  security  politicized. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  succeed 
In  tabling  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator MoYHXRAN.  I  say  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  I  find  the  resolving 
clause  pretty  hxu^  to  disagree  with.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  In  the  Senate  who 
Is  for  "precipitously  and  imfairly  deny- 
ing those  men  and  women  approacliing 
retirement  age  social  security  benefits  on 
which  they  have  planned  and  to  which 
they  are  entitled." 

But  I  suppose  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wou*d  like 
everybody  to  believe  that  anvbodv  who  is 
not  In  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
lieves that  way.  That  simply  is  not  the 
case. 

Were  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
offer  his  proposal  without  all  his  "where- 


as" clauses,  which  are  as  much  voted  on 
as  the  resolving  clause.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  agreed  to  overwhelming- 
ly. But  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
the  Democratic  Caucus  have  placed  in 
the  "whereases"  a  variety  of  things  that 
he  knows  are  simply  partisan  flags  and 
unfair  characterizations. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate  f  lu-ther,  but  I  wish  the  Senate 
would  look  carefully  and  dispassionately 
at  the  issue  of  what  we  need  to  do  with 
social  security.  We  are  going  to  need  a  bi- 
partisan approach.  It  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  engaging 
in  partisan  pyrotechnics  that  will  make 
those  solutions  harder  to  find. 

Even  the  author  of  the  amendment  ad- 
mits— at  least,  it  is  implied  that  he  ad- 
mits— that  the  Insolvency  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  is  a  problem.  The 
only  question  I  a.sk  is.  How  does  this 
amendment  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  MOYMIHAN  and  Mr.  DOLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  FRESTDTNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MOYNrHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  for  the  floor  five  succes-lve  times 
and  found  the  speakers  always  to  the 
other  side.  This  is  not  my  understanding 
of  comiti'  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  been  recognized. 
The  Serator  'rom  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  all  the  time.  Perhaps  we 
can  extend  it. 

I  suggest  that  there  have  been  about 
3>/^  hours  of  debate,  and  this  side  has 
had  about  25  minutes.  It  was  not  many 
hours  ago  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  complained  about  the  dearth  of 
speakers  on  the  Republican  side,  and  we 
finished  our  other  duties  and  rushed  to 
the  floor. 

Blr.  MOYNIHAN.  WOl  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  repeat  that  no  Ssnator  from 
the  other  side  asked  for  the  floor? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  beg  pardon. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No  Senator  from  the 
other  side  asked  for  th?  floor  during  the 
earlv  first  3  hours  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
was  here  and  made  an  inquiry,  and  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  proceed  until  12:30  p.m.  at  which 
time  I  proceeded  to  do  something  else. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  why  we  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  vote  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  we  are  making  prog- 
ress, it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  have  at  least  another  15  m  nutes  of 
debate  because  some  charges  have  just 
been  made  that  need  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Charges  that  the  S?nator 
from  New  York  has  made  are  what  we 
are  answering.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  answer  all  the  charges  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Perhaps  an- 
other 15  minutes  would  be  helpful,  if 
there  is  no  objection  from  the  leader- 
ship. 

B«r.  MOYNIHAN.  Then  I  withdraw  the 
reouest.  Let  the  record  stand. 

The  PRESTDING  OIVICEK.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  have  the  floor  at 
3:13  pan.  under  a  previous  order. 


Mr.  HATTIKTin.  I  have  to  have  1 
minute  at  least. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  take  on'y  1  rrinute  then. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOIE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  Is  any  real  dispute  in 
this  body.  Some,  as  I  said,  want  to  raise 
the  age  to  68.  and  there  are  some  in  the 
Chamber  now  who  would  do  that. 

Some  would  prefer  to  affect  early 
retirees. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  that  the  svstem  Is  In  trouble. 
I  hooe  if  we  are  going  to  pass  any 
amendment  it  xriU  be  the  ore  that  this 
Serator  will  offer  that  I  think  is  very 
general.  It  calls  for  a  bloartlsan  com- 
mitment. It  does  not  point  the  flnger  of 
blamo  a^.  anyone. 

In  my  final  seconds  I  will  just  for  the 
record  again  indicate  that  tar  26  years 
this  body  and  this  Congress  has  been  In 
the  control  of  one  partv  and  now  we  are 
A  months  into  a  new  administration  with 
p.  President  who  is  trying  to  correct  some 
o'  t^e  past  mistakes  and  trying  to  bring 
solvency  and  integrity  to  the  system, 
and  we  have  a  political  charge  made 
agaln-^t  him. 

So  I  hooe  that  the  record  Is  clear  that 
wc  will  work  this  out  at  the  aopropriate 
time.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
reservations  that  I  have  indicated  pub- 
licly about  so'ne  suggestions  that  have 
been  made,  and  I  hoo*  that  we  will  have 
tho  suDport  of  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  we  bring  a  social  security  bill 
to  the  floor. 
M-  MOVNTIAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Thi  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
congratulate  the  Chair  for  seeing  that 
I  am  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  CtMnmittee  Is  going 
to  propose  an  amendment  that  states 
Coneress  shall  not  precloltously  and  un- 
fairly penalize  early  ret'rees.  He  is  right. 
That 's  what  the  orooosal  of  the  admin- 
istration does  and  he  knows  it.  That  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  grief  on  the  ap- 
posite  side,  and  I  do  not  blame  anyone, 
but  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  we 
have  made  this  a  oartisan  issue. 

We  fought  on  this  floor  45  years  ago 
for  soc*al  security  and  it  was  opposed  by 
the  ooDosite  side  and  now  it  is  said  that 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  determined  to 
find  someth'rg  to  stand  for.  We  do  stand 
for  the  integrity  of  this  svstem  and  the 
Senator  does  know  what  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  is  why  he  would  not  dare 
havo  an  up-and-down  vote. 

The  Senator  will  move  to  table,  and 
his  own  amendment  says  exactly  what 
we  sav.  that  this  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration precipitously  and  unfairly 
penalizes  early  retirees. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  changed  that 
wording. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  has 
changed  that  wmxllng. 

As  to  the  bfpart<sanshlp,  it  will  be  a 
bipartisan  effort  In  time. 

We  are  hao^y  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  suspend. 
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Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  wide- 
ranging  changes  in  our  social  security 
system  recently  set  forth  by  the  admin- 
istration have  caused  deep  ccHicem, 
anxiety,  and  fear  among  the  American 
people.  I  share  the  concerns  of  the  peo- 
ple over  these  proposed  changes;  changes 
which  bring  into  question  the  depend- 
ability of  commitments  made  by  the 
Government  to  our  citizens,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  given  promises  with 
respect  to  their  retirement  years.  Work- 
ing men  and  women  have  paid  into  the 
social  security  system  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  the  event  of  disability, 
death,  or  upon  retirement  established 
benefits  will  be  paid  to  them  and  their 
families.  We  should  not  break  this  com- 
mitment when  so  many  of  our  citizens 
and  families  have  planned  and  relied 
upon  established  program  benefits.  It  Is 
Imperative  that  we  keep  faith  with  the 
pledges  already  made  and  counted  on. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  our  society 
that  every  individual  have  dignity,  self- 
sufflciency,  and  self-respect.  A  major 
ingredient  for  self-sufficiency  and  there- 
fore dignity,  is  economic  independence. 
Social  security  benefits  are  provided  to 
more  than  90  percent  of  our  older  citi- 
zens and  are  often  their  most  important 
single  source  of  income.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  social  security  program 
has  cut  the  incidence  of  poverty  among 
the  aged  by  two-thirds. 

Even  with  these  benefits,  the  Incidence 
of  poverty  among  the  elderly  Is  Increas- 
ing. A  recent  report  shows  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  elderly  below  the  poverty 
line  climbed  from  14  percent  in  1978  to 
15  percent  in  1979. 

We  must  recognize  the  Importance  of 
the  social  security  system  and  oppose  the 
proposed  reductions  in  benefits.  Social 
security  rests  on  a  pledge  between  our 
citizens  and  our  Government,  a  pledge 
which  has  been  honored  for  nearly  50 
years. 

It  Is  a  bridge  joining  the  present  and 
the  future,  a  standard  on  which  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  able  to  rely  and 
should  be  able  to  rely.  Retired  people 
and  those  about  to  retire  In  the  near 
future  should  not  be  treated  so  cava- 
lierly. They  deserve  better  for  a  lifetime 
spent  working  to  build  our  country. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
vote  be  extended  by  5  minutes  so  that 
we  can  undertake  certain  other  require- 
ments now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  Uie 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  on  my  time  with 
the  understanding  he  still  has  2  minutes 
before  the  final  conclusion  of  debate  and 
vote  on  this  measure.  I  wlsli  to  restate 
now  the  remainder  of  the  reque&t  which 
I  withdrew  previously. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  YoT£.he  considered  as  an  excepted 
amendment  and  that  action  tai>.en  ear- 
lier by  the  cenate  in  adopting  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc  be  considered 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  lurtiier 
amendment;  further,  that  no  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  in  order;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  tne 
Senator  from  New  York  or  any  motion 
in  relation  or  other  action  in  relation  to 
that  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  recognized  next 
to  Ouer  an  amendment  and  that  no 
amendment  be  in  order  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  under 
the  previous  order. 

Mr.  BAKER,  ihere  is  a  res'^rvation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHTT.Ko.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Florida  can  get  1 
minute?  My  name  has  been  mentioned 
several  times  in  debate  and  1  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unarJmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  have  the  last  2  minutes 
before  the  next  2  minutes  and  that  after 
the  time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  expired  the  Senator  from 
Florida  be  recognized  for  1  minute  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, be  recognized  at  that  point  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Bte.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  been  prepared  to  support  the 
Moynihan  amendment.  I  could  support 
it  because  I  favor  the  resolving  clauses. 

Stripped  of  a'l  verbiace,  the  resolving 
clauses  assert  that  there  must  not  be  un- 
fair or  precipitous  action  in  any  changes 
in  the  social  security  program,  and.  Con- 
gress must  insure  a  solvent  social  secu- 
rity system. 

The  part  of  the  resolution  that  I  have 
trouble  with,  and  I  would  have  to  make 
clear,  is  that  I  do  not  associate  myself 
with  some  of  the  extreme  rhetoric  in 
the  preamble.  I  must  disassociate  my- 
self also  with  any  Implied  attack  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  substitute  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
DoLK  has  identical,  virtually  identical, 
resolving  clauses.  So  that  meets  my 
needs  and  requirements  as  to  what  the 
Senate  should  say  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter without  usin,?  the  harsh  language  of 
the  Moynihan  proposal. 

For  that  reason.  I  favor  the  Dole  pro- 
posal over  the  Moynihan  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Itx.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  debate  this  afternoon  there  has 


been  mentioned  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced in  February  to  attempt  to  correct 
the  system.  I  am  delighted  for  that  rec- 
oinltlon,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  as  of 
now  I  st^iil  do  not  have  a  cosponsor  tut  I 
am  open  to  cosponsorship.  I  felt  In  Feb- 
ruary that  if  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  some  tough  medicine  it  was  going 
to  be  necessary  to  face  up  to  whether  we 
were  going  to  cut  benefits,  whether  we 
were  going  to  raise  taxes,  or  wnetner  we 
were  go  Jig  to  extend  the  retirement  age. 

It  looks  like  the  administration  at- 
tempted to  cut  benefits,  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  p(K>ular.  I  do  not 
laiow.  Maybe  someone  wants  to  come  up 
with  raising  taxes.  I  decided  to  elect  to 
ex>«nd  the  retirement  age. 

I  say,  though,  that  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing in  that  resolving  clause  of  the 
amendment  that  we  now  have  before  us 
that  says  that  we  should  not  accept  the 
Chiles  solution,  that  I  was  trying  to  come 
up  with  in  February. 

I  think  we  do  say  that  we  recognize 
that  there  are  problems  in  the  system 
that  must  be  faced,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  go  further  in  cutting  people  and  what 
we  need  is  to  face  those  problems. 

I  urge  the  membership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  take  a  look  at  the  bill  that 
I  introduced  in  l-ebruary.  i  hope  tiiat  we 
will  work  toward  something  in  that  re- 
gard as  we  start  worlang  together  in  a 
f.nal  solution  to  this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  fro3i  Oregon. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  distinauished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  as  a  sponsor  of  th'is  resolution 
with  feelings  of  shock  and  consternation 
at  the  propo3ed  cutbacks  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  announced  by  the  adminis- 
tration last  week.  The?  would  constitute 
a  serious  breach  of  faith  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  commitments  to  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans.  I  am  upset  by 
the  sudden  and  drastic  nature  of  some 
of  these  cuts,  and  I  am  even  more  upset 
that  they  go  far  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  solvency  in  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

First,  the  proposed  reduction  in  early 
retirement  benefits  demonstrates  a  cal- 
lous d  sregard  for  those  Americans  ap- 
proaching 62  years  of  age  who  have 
planned  their  retirement  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  receive  80  per- 
cent of  full  retirement  benefits.  You  can- 
not suddenlv  tell  these  people  that  their 
benefits  will  be  reduced  by  one-third  and 
expect  them  to  adjust  their  individual 
budgets  accordingly — the  siibtraction  of 
even  a  few  dollars  per  month  from  budg- 
ets which  have  been  carefuUy  planned 
over  a  numb3r  of  years  can  mean  sub- 
stantial financial  hardship.  Since  about 
70  percent  of  working  Americans  now 
retire  and  begin  drawing  benefits  before 
the  age  of  65.  this  proposal  would  affect 
millions  of  this  country's  senior  citizens. 

Second,  the  savings  generated  by  the 
various  cutbacks  appear  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  projected  deficits  which  they 
are  intended  to  alleviate.  The  adminis- 
tration's own  figures  indicate  a  $11  billion 
deficit  in  the  social  security  system  for 
the  period  of  1582  through  1386.  Yet  the 
changes  In  the  program  which  were 
announced    last    week    by     Secretary 
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Sehwelker  would  result  In  over  $46  bil- 
lion In  savings  over  this  same  period. 
Some  have  charged  that  the  administra- 
tion seeks  this  er*ormojs  surplus  not  for 
the  future  solvency  of  the  social  security 
fund  but  to  help  with  the  President's  goal 
of  balancing  the  budget.  But  I  am  more 
concerned  with  the  impact  of  the  admin- 
istration proposals  than  with  the  motiva- 
tion behind  them,  lliere  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  betraying  the  trust  of  count- 
less older  Americans  who  have  paid  into 
the  social  security  system  in  good  faith 
and  who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  they  have  been  promised. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  serious  reform 
of  the  social  security  system  and  there 
may  be  some  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion program,  which  in  combination  with 
various  proposals  now  under  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  will  contribute  to  that 
reform.  But  fairness  dictates  that  our 
guiding  principle  in  this  debate  must  be 
that  those  men  and  women  who  are  now 
close  to  retirement  will  not  suffer  a  sharp 
and  sudden  reduction  in  the  social  secu- 
rity benefits  on  which  they  have  counted 
for  so  long  and  to  which  they  are  clearly 
enUUed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  head- 
lines over  social  security  have  been  com- 
ing fast  and  furiously  in  recent  days  and 
many  of  my  Nevada  constituents  are 
more  alarmed  on  this  issue  than  they 
have  been  on  any  other  issue  in  my  23 
years  in  the  Senate. 

And  alarmed  thev  might  well  be.  On 
(me  hand,  they  read  the  headlines  warn- 
ing that  the  system  will  be  running  in 
the  red  in  a  year  or  2.  On  the  other,  they 
read  of  administration  proposals  to  delay 
cost-of-living  increases  and  to  imdercut 
the  anticipated  earnings  of  citizens  near- 
ing  retirement. 

Social  security  financing  is  of  vital 
concern  to  90,000  Nevadans  receiving 
benefits  and  to  all  prospective  retirees. 
With  census  figures  showing  that  Nevada 
is  experiencing  the  largest  increase  in  the 
Nation  in  the  population  over  ane  65 — 
a  whopping  98-percent  jump  In  the  past 
10  years — it  is  an  utmost  priority  of  mine 
to  protect  the  hard-earned  retirement 
benefits  of  my  older  Nevada  citizens. 

The  elderly,  who  are  oftentimes  an 
easy  target  for  the  bureaucrats,  should 
not  bear  a  disprooortionate  share  of 
Washington's  budget-cutting  fever.  As  a 
general  proposition,  I  oppose  any  tam- 
pering with  the  basic  retirement  proeram 
under  social  security.  It  will  be  a  guiding 
principle  of  mine,  throughout  the  on- 
going Senate  debate,  to  adamantly  op- 
pose any  changes  in  the  benefit  expec- 
tations of  current  beneficiaries  and  to 
work  to  prevent  the  disservice  that  would 
come  to  Nevadans  who  contribute  to  the 
system  throughout  their  working  lives 
with  the  expectati(m  of  retirement  secu- 
rity matching  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

That  Is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senator  MoTNni«N's  amend- 
ment. Reassurances  must  be  made  to  the 
elderly  of  this  Nation  that  the  Congress 
will  stand  firm  in  protecting  their  meager 
Incomes. 

As  we  go  about  strengthening  the  fi- 
nancing picture  of  social  seciirity,  we 
m'lst  accomplish  this  goal  without  prej- 
udicing the  retirements  of  millions  of 
social  security  recipients. 


•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  vote  on  the  Moynlhan  amendment 
concerning  President  Reagan's  social 
security  proposal.  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  for  the  record  my  reasons  for 
opposing  this  amendment. 

PresMent  Reagan's  proposal  does  not 
cut  the  benefits  of  the  36  million  bene- 
fic'arles  currently  on  the  rol's.  The  only 
change  that  wou'.d  impact  these  bene- 
ficiaries currently  on  the  rolls.  The  only 
delay  in  the  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease scheduled  for  July  1982. 

In  fact,  although  several  Members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  raising  the  re- 
tirement age  to  68,  President  Reagan 
has  refused  to  tamper  with  the  tradi- 
tional retirement  age  of  65.  Instead  he 
has  chosen  a  far  more  flexible  and  rea- 
sonable approach — he  offers  incentives 
to  retire  after  65  and  disencentlves  to 
retire  before  65. 

In  addit'on.  the  President  has  pro- 
posed abolishintr  the  retirement  erm- 
ines test  whl'-h  has  penalized  those 
elderly  individuals  who  have  the  pood 
health  and  desire  to  work  after  65.  This 
reform  proposed  by  President  Reagan 
will  allow  retirees  to  go  back  to  work 
on  a  part-  or  full-time  basis  to  earn 
supplemental  ret'rement  income  with- 
out being  punished  bv  losing  a  portion 
of  their  social  security  benefits. 

All  in  all.  I  think  the  administrat'on 
has  put  forth  a  constructive  proposal 
which  is  worthy  of  our  serious  consid- 
eration. I  do  not  support  all  elements  of 
it — for  Instance.  I  th'nk  many  of  its  pro- 
visions should  be  phased- in  over  time 
so  that  its  impact  is  not  so  sudden  and 
severe — but,  I  cannot  support  a  resolu- 
tion which  outright  condemns  the  en- 
tire proposal  as  precipitous,  uncompas- 
sionate.  heartless,  or  one  of  the  many 
other  adjectives  which  certain  of  my 
co'leagues  have  used  to  describe  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  social 
security  system  Is  heading  for  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  in  the  near  future  and 
that  action  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
system's  solvency  for  future  retirees. 
Tough  decisions  are  go'ng  to  have  to  be 
made  in  the  future  which  will  not  be 
easy  or  popular.  President  Reagan  has 
put  forth  a  serious  proposal  because  of 
his  concern  about  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  svstem  and  Congress 
must  not  take  action  to  condemn  it  be- 
fore we  have  had  a  chance  to  carefully 
review  and  debat^  all  of  its  provisions. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  this  sense-of-the-Senate-reso!u- 
tion  which  I  feel  is  passing  pramature 
judgment  on  a  proposal  whxh  has  yet  to 
receive  the  serious  consideration  it 
deserves.* 

ADMINISTRATION'S    PBOPOSALS    BBEAK    CONTRACT 
WITH    NATION'S   SENIOR  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  12,  Secretary  Schweiker  an- 
nounced the  administration's  plans  to 
severely  cut  social  security  benefits  for 
millions  of  Americans.  These  proposa'is 
if  enacted  would  signal  a  significant  re- 
trenchment in  America's  comcnitment 
to  her  senior  citizens.  We  would  be  in 
effect,  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle 
of  the  game  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  regularly  and  faithfully 
contributed  to  the  system  for  years  with 


the  expectation  that  they  would  get  cer- 
tain benefits  under  certain  conditions. 

It  is  like  a  contract.  To  reduce  benefits 
for  early  retirees  beginning  7  months 
from  now  brealcs  that  contract.  It  is  un- 
fair and  it  shatters  public  confidence  in 
the  system. 

The  draconian  nature  of  these  pro- 
posals is  also  unnecessary.  Obviously  the 
socisd  security  system  has  financial  prob- 
lems and  these  problems  must  be  solved, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  weakening  the 
system  s  integrity.  The  Reagan  proposals 
seek  to  solve  this  problem  in  one  way :  By 
cutting  benefits.  But  there  are  other  al- 
ternatives such  as  interfund  borrowing 
which,  in  part,  could  ease  the  short-term 
cash  flow  problem  facing  the  system  now. 

I  am  firmly  opposed  to  the  proposal  to 
reduce  early  retirement  benefits  begin- 
ning January  1.  Retirement  is  not  a  deci- 
sion which  is  made  overnight.  Most  per- 
sons plan  their  retirement  5.  10.  or  20 
years  in  advance.  Their  retirement  in- 
come are  premised  on  the  expectation 
that  they  will  receive  i  dollars  in  bene- 
fits. If  this  benefit  is  cut  by  25  percent  as 
the  administration  rroposes,  then  many 
persons  who  wanted  to  retire  could  not 
afford  to  retire  or  they  would  incur  a 
substantial  drop  in  the  quality  of  living. 

We  should  not  be  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  everyone  who  retires  at  the  age 
of  62  is  fully  capable  of  working  an- 
other 3  years. 

A  nationwide  survey  prepared  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
found  that  51  percent  of  all  retirees  and 
63  percent  of  all  those  who  retired  be- 
fore the  age  of  62  retired  because  of 
health  reasons.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
persons  could  work  for  another  3  years, 
but  many  are  just  barely  able  to  work  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  To  work  another  3 
years  could  cause  irreparable  physical 
and  mental  health  damage. 

Even  among  those  workers  who  did  not 
retire  ijecause  of  health  reasons,  retire- 
ment may  be  involuntary  because  of 
mandatory  age  restrictions,  layoffs, 
plant  closings,  or  inability  to  perform  the 
tasks  necessary  to  do  their  present  jobs. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  to  reduce  the  re- 
placement ratio  from  42  percent  to  38 
percent  of  a  worker's  preretirement 
earnings.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
a  42-percent  preretirement  earnings 
ratio.  Mo^t  experts  agree  that  a  retiree 
needs  about  67  to  75  percent  of  his 
average  preretirement  earnings  in  order 
to  mantain  the  same  standard  of  living. 
But  we  have  to  recognize  that  social  se- 
curity alone  cannot  meet  all  the  income 
needs  of  a  senior  cit'zen.  It  was  never 
in^ended  to  be  the  sole  source  of  retire- 
ment income. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
reported  in  1976  that  of  17.3  million 
households  aged  over  65.  1"  6  million  re- 
lied on  social  security  as  their  sole  pen- 
sion source.  Of  these  10.6  million,  fully 
one-th'rd  lived  below  the  poverty  level, 
even  with  social  security  benefits. 

If  you  have  outside  earnings  plus  your 
soc'al  security  you  mav  be  in  eood  shaoe. 
If  you  have  unearned  income  from  stocks 
pnd  bonds  or  private  pension  in  addi- 
tion to  your  social  security  you  may  be 
alr'ght.  These  pre  the  tyoe  of  peoole  who 
can  afford  to  move  to  condominiums  in 
Palm  Springs  or  travel  to  Europe.  But  for 
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many  senior  citizens,  that  social  security 
pension  is  all  they  have.  And  although 
the  pension  may  be  indexed  to  inflation, 
it  was  never  enough  to  meet  basic  day 
to  day  living  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  says 
it  wants  to  encourage  people  to  work 
longer.  Included  in  the  Reagan  package 
is  a  proposal  raising  the  earned  income 
limitation  from  the  pre:,ent  $5.5C0  in  1981 
to  $10,000  in  1983  and  removing  it  en- 
tirely by  1986.  I  agree  with  that  policy 
and  I  have  argued  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  that  the  earned  income  limita- 
tion should  be  lifted. 

But  for  the  older  person  who  Is  physi- 
cally unable  to  work,  for  the  worker  who 
can  work  at  some  job  but  not  his  present 
job  because  of  physical  limitation  and  for 
those  elderly  facing  age  discrimination 
in  the  job  market,  the  administration 
proposals  do  not  help  them.  They  are  not 
enough. 

If  you  are  going  to  say  to  America's 
workers  that  they  cannot  retire  at  62, 
that  social  security  benefits  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  as  generous  as  they  once 
were,  that  we  will  no  longer  fullv  pro- 
tect them  against  the  effects  of  infiation, 
then  I  beUeve  that  you  have  to  have  al- 
ternatives. You  must  be  able  to  say  there 
will  be  a  way  to  give  senior  citizens  the 
Income  protection  they  deserve.  And 
there  are  alternatives  which  I  believe  we 
should  be  encouraging: 

We  can  encourage  greater  savings  for 
retirement  tiy  expanding  the  use  of  IRA's 
and  Keough  plans. 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  system  of 
private  pensions  imder  ERISA. 

We  can  develop  innovative  financing 
plans  like  the  reverse  annuity  mortgage 
which  would  he'p  unlock  some  of  the 
equity  senior  citizens  have  in  thsir  homes. 

We  need  to  vigorously  combat  the  no- 
tion that  old  people  can  no  longer  pro- 
ductively contribute  to  our  society. 

We  can  encourage  private  industry  to 
experiment  with  programs  of  retaining 
older  workers  on  a  part-time  basis  where 
their  skills  and  experience  can  still  be 
used. 

We  can  establish  experienced  worker 
retraining  programs  so  that  the  plant 
worker  who  is  laid  off  at  age  58  does  not 
go  on  disability  or  early  retirement. 

We  can  find  wavs  of  helping  displaced 
homemakers  and  widows  earn  extra  in- 
come so  that  they  do  not  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  living  in  abject 
poverty. 

There  are  probably  countless  other 
ways  that  we  as  a  society  could  help  our 
elderly  fend  for  themselves  without  pay- 
ing an  additional  dime  in  social  security 
benefits.  But  the  administration  did  not 
propose  these  alternatives. 

I  find  that  distressing  because  I  think 
the  admln'strat'on  views  our  senior 
citizens  as  a  drain  on  our  society  rather 
than  as  an  asset  waiting  to  be  utilized. 
We  assume  that  because  thev  are  older, 
perhaps  more  frail  and  not  able  to  work 
40  hours  a  week  that  perhaps  they  are 
ready  to  retire  and  that  they  have 
nothing  left  to  offer. 

The  administration  says  that  evervone 
has  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  sret  th's  econ- 
omy moving  again.  I  agree  but  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  people  who  retire  in  1982 


were  bom  in  1920  or  earlier.  They  spent 
their  adolescence  in  the  midst  of  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  generation  which  retires  next  year 
was  also  the  generation  that  fought  the 
Second  World  War.  For  those  of  them 
that  came  back  alive  they  spent  much  of 
the  1940's  and  1950's  building  the  pros- 
perity which  we.  their  children,  have 
come  to  enjoy.  This  generation  knows 
tne  meaning  of  sacrifice  because  they 
have  had  to  sacrifice  before. 

And  now  after  sending  their  children 
to  college  so  that  they  might  have  a  bet- 
ter life,  they  are  looking  toward  their 
own  retirement  and  all  of  a  sudden  they 
are  being  told  we  can  no  longer  afford 
them.  Social  security  has  become  too  ex- 
pensive. Instead  of  saying  to  our  parents, 
"You've  given  a  lot  and  we  are  thankful. 
We  are  saying  we  cannot  afford  the  cost 
of  providing  for  you."  I  find  that  Ironic, 
especially  when  we  have  a  President  who 
epitomizes  just  how  much  a  senior  cit- 
izen can  offer  to  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  these  pro- 
posals are  a  terrible  mistaice.  Senior 
citizens  in  our  country  today  have  given 
a  lot.  They  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  to 
which  they  have  contributed  to  for  so 
manv  years. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  best  measure 
of  the  humaneness  of  a  society  is  the  way 
in  which  a  society  treats  its  elderly.  The 
Social  Security  Act  marks  America's 
commitment  to  itself.  It  is  the  bedrock  of 
our  entire  social  welfare  system.  We  have 
a  great  task  ahead  of  us  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  that  foundation.  We  have  a 
co.-nmitment  morally  as  well  as  finan- 
cially to  maintain  that  system.  But  it 
will  take  vision  and  so.-ne  imagination  to 
do  so.  Those  who  would  propose  slash- 
ing benefits  to  senior  citizens  seem  to 
view  our  elderly  as  a  drain  on  society. 
That  is  a  mistake. 

I  can  only  hope  that  we  as  Represent- 
atives and  Senators  will  offer  America's 
senior  citizens  a  better  alternative.  One 
which  will  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
social  security  system  by  treating  our 
senior  citizens  as  the  asset  to  society 
that  they  are.* 

O  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clear  obligation  to  keep 
the  promises  it  makes  to  the  American 
reop'e.  "Hie  proposed  reductions  in  social 
secur  ty  benefits  break  the  pledge  we 
have  made  to  millions  of  American  men 
and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the 
system  and  who  counted  on  the  svstem 
to  provide  them  with  a  promised  level  of 
income. 

The  hiunan  and  ethical  consequences 
of  the  kind  of  changes  which  have  teen 
proposed  are  almost  beyond  ca'culation. 

It  Is  unacceptable  and  offensive  to  tell 
people  who  have  contr  buted  to  a  system 
throughout  their  working  years  that  a 
decision  to  retire  earlv.  a  decision  not 
always  under  their  control  and  a  deci- 
sion which  the  system  promised  would 
be  available,  will  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  of  benefits. 

It  is  imacceptable  and  offensive  to  tell 
people  who  have  been  counting  on  social 
security  to  see  them  through  their  re- 
tirement that  their  benefits  will  be  cut 
and  their  incomes  reduced.  Not  only 
diminishing  the  Government's  reputa- 


tion for  honesty — ^we  are  also  ruining 
the  plans  and  dreams  and  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

It  is  unacceptable  and  offensive  that 
the  President,  during  the  campaign, 
pledged  to  retain  the  social  security 
safety  net  and  now,  a  few  short  months 
later,  seeks  to  retract  that  promise  and 
withdraw  that  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  social 
security  system  faces  real  financial  prol>- 
lems  and  reforms  are  going  to  have  to  be 
made.  But  there  are  other  ways — ^less  de- 
structive and  more  in  keep  Jig  with  our 
promises  and  obligations — to  fix  the 
weaknesses  wh.ch  now  exist.  We  can, 
for  example,  transfer  money  from  gen- 
eral revenues;  we  can  transfer  some  pro- 
grams, like  medicare,  out  of  the  system 
and  then  fund  them  through  normal 
mechanisms.  But  we  should  not — ^we 
cannot — reduce  benefits  for  people  who 
have  been  promised  them,  who  contrib- 
uted their  earnings  and  rely  on  them 
otherwise,  and  who  depend  on  them. 

There  are  financial  Issues  of  great 
significance  associated  with  this  ques- 
tion. But  there  are  moral  issues  of  even 
greater  significance  attached  to  it  as 
well.  Are  we,  as  a  Goverrmient  and  a 
people,  prepared  to  break  our  word  to 
our  seniors  and  d  sabled?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  prove  our  fiscal  frugality  by 
forcing  our  fellow  citizens  to  accept  less 
than  they  were  promised  and  less  than 
thev  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  such 
a  proposal.  I  cannot  endorse  such  a 
policy.  This  amendment  allows  us  to  say 
that  we  will  protect  the  promises  that 
have  been  made  to  the  American  people 
over  the  past  decades.  And  it  allows  us 
to  tell  the  American  people  that  they  can 
trust  the  pledges  their  Government 
makes. 

The  pr<HKisals  being  discussed  by  the 
President  are  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
premature.  I  cannot  support  them  and  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  reoudiate  them 
by  voting  for  this  amendment.* 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
surport  this  amendment. 

Earlier  this  week.  President  Reagan 
outlined  his  proposals  for  putting  the  so- 
cial security  system  on  a  sound  financial 
footing.  For  months  now.  all  of  us  have 
read  the  stories  that  by  next  year  bene- 
fits threaten  to  outstrip  revenues. 

The  administration  claims  its  plan  will 
prevent  this  from  happening.  But  is  this 
really  the  best  approach?  I  am  not  so 
sure. 

THE    PROBLEM 

Social  security  was  b-^m  in  1935  during 
the  worst  of  the  Great  Depression.  It  has 
befn  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
effective  Government  programs  ever 
created. 

The  program  was  designed  to  protect 
Americans  from  poverty  and  financial 
insecurity  u'jon  retirement,  in  case  of 
disability  or  on  the  death  of  the  family 
wage-earner. 

Each  month,  roughly  35  million  Amer- 
icans— one  in  seven — receive  some  $9 
bill' on  in  benefits  from  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

Until  recent  vears.  these  benefits  were 
assured  by  a  solid  base  of  reserves  in  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI) 
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trust  fund,  the  largest  of  the  three  trust 
funds  that  finance  the  social  security 
system. 

Now.  however,  several  projections,  in- 
cluding those  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlstratioa's  own  actuaries,  conclude 
that  the  OASI  trust  fund  will  run  into 
trouble  diiring  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in  a 
February  1981  study  entitled  "Paying  for 
Social  Security  Funding  Options  for  the 
Near  Term,"  cites  four  reasons  for  the 
current  problems: 

High  rates  of  inflation: 

Low  productivity  gro?rth  and  declines 
In  real  wages; 

Growth  in  and  anticipated  continua- 
tion of  high  unemployment  rates;  and 

Allocation  of  what  appears  in  retro- 
spect to  have  been  too  large  a  share  of 
the  payroll  tax  to  the  DI — disjtbility  in- 
surance— and  HI — hospital  insurance — 
trust  fimds  in  the  1977  amendments. 

In  1079  and  1980.  generally  high  Inflation 
rates,  attributable  in  part  to  large  increases 
In  oU  prices  and  tbe  record  high  Interest 
rates,  combined  to  depress  real  Income 
growth. 

The  report  states — 

This  decline  In  real  Incomes  .  .  .  limited 
the  growth  in  revenues  to  the  trust  funds.  In 
addition,  high  rates  of  inflation  led  to  large 
automatic  caet-of-llTlng  adjustments  in 
benefits,  further  drawing  down  or  limiting 
Increases  In  trust  funds'  reserves. 

The  VS.  economy  experienced  a  mild  eco- 
nomic downturn  concentrated  in  the  first 
half  of  1980,  followed  by  a  moderate  recovery 
In  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 

The  report  says — 

A  weak  recovery  is  expected  In  the  first 
half  of  1981.  The  higher  unemployment  re- 
sulting from  the  slowdovm  will  further 
weaken  the  trust  funds,  because  fewer  work- 
ers will  contribute  payroll  taxes,  and  because 
older  workers  wUl  expect  to  retire  earUer. 
Even  with  a  mUd  economic  upturn,  however, 
the  expected  persistence  of  high  InfUUon 
rates  over  the  next  few  years  and  the  slow 
growth  of  real  Income  will  further  stimulate 
growth  in  outlays  while  limiting  revenues 
to  aU  three  fimds. 

THX   KKAGAK    PSOPOSAI^ 

President  Reagan's  solutim  to  these 
problems  is  to  take  several  steps  that 
would  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
America's  elderly. 

The  President  would  reduce  benefits 
for  Winders  who  retire  before  they  reach 
age  65. 

He  would  phase  out  the  retirement 
earned  inccxne  test,  and  try  to  keep  Fed- 
eral retirees  from  also  getting  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Disability  insurance  provisions  would 
be  changed  to  reduce  these  benefits. 

The  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment 
would  be  moved  from  July  to  September. 

OTHSB   OmORS 

However,  the  Rea;an  proposals  are 
just  a  few  of  the  options  Coneress  could 
adopt.  TTie  C»0  repmt  identifies  several 
others: 

Accounting  changes  such  as  interfund 
borrowhig.  realining  the  way  payroll 
taxes  are  allocated  amcmg  the  three 
trust  funds  or  m^rpn?  aU  thr«e  trust 
funds  into  one.  These  aD^roaches  seek 
to  caottallze  on  the  fact  that  only  the 
OASI  fund  appears  to  be  In  trouble  now 


Benefit  changes  such  as  modifying  the 
annual  cost-of-Uvlng  benefit  increases, 
or  cutting  certain  benefits — minimunfi. 
lump-sum,  death  and  certain  parents' 
benefits  and  phasng  out  student  benefits. 

Revenue  modifications  such  as  bor- 
rowing from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  changes 
in  payroll  taxes  or  financing  HI  benefits 
from  the  Treasury. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Crilss,  has 
sponsored  one  combination  of  such  pro- 
posals; CBO  says  other  combinations 
also  could  be  drafted. 

MT    VIXW8 

Over  45  years  ago.  Congress  made  a 
commitment  to  America's  elderly  that 
they  would  be  protected  from  poverty 
and  financial  insecurity  when  they 
retire. 

These  modest,  but  hard-earned  bene- 
fits must  never  be  jeopardized,  especially 
in  these  days  of  double  digit  inflation 
and  liigh  energy  costs.  We  must  not 
break  faith  with  retired  Americans  who 
have  paid  into  social  security  for  years 
with  the  expectatiMi  that  they  will  be 
assured  a  retirement  income. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  threaten 
the  very  heart  of  this  commitment.  Pew 
would  disagree  that  the  social  security 
system  faces  funding  difficulties  unless 
this  Congress  takes  action. 

The  administraticMi  proposals,  how- 
ever, go  far  beyond  insuring  financial 
security  for  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

These  proposals  would  reduce  benefits 
for  many  Americans  who  depend  on  so- 
cial security  for  their  existence.  For 
someone  who  is  nearing  62  and  has 
planned  to  reUre  because  of  ill-health 
there  is  little  compassion.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  cut  that  person's  bene- 
fits by  25  percent. 

President  Reagan's  plan  would  tell 
senior  citizens  to  wait  an  extra  3  months 
before  receiving  benefit  increases  so  es- 
sential in  times  of  high  infiation. 

If  President  Reagan's  plan  were 
enacted,  workers  retiring  at  age  65  would 
receive  smaller  braieflt  checks  each 
month — these  cuts  would  climb  to  10 
pencoit,  in  real  terms,  by  1987. 

These  social  security  cuts  are  severe- 
far  more  so  than  is  needed  to  keep  the 
trust  funds  solvent.  Such  cuts  look  to  me 
like  the  work  of  an  accountant  whose 
main  concern  is  a  ledger  sheet.  They  are 
not  the  work  of  a  compassionate  person. 

This  Congress  has  an  opportimity  to 
change  this.  We  can  put  the  social  secu- 
rity syst«n  on  a  soimd  footing  once 
again  without  endangering  the  benefits 
35  million  Americans  now  receive. 

Social  security  was  founded  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  older  Americans. 
In  1935  it  was  a  bold  and  innovative 
idea — somewhat  revolutionary.  The  Rea- 
gan administration's  plan  does  not  re- 
flect any  of  that  spirit. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  retirement 
benefits  of  35  million  Americans  mort- 
gaged on  the  politics  of  cut  and  slash.  I 
believe  in  the  safety  net  concept,  and  I 
thought  the  administration  did.  too.  But 
this  proposal  does  not  reflect  that  fact. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  adopt  a  plan 
that  protects  seniors  and  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds. 
•   Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.   President.    I 


strongly  support  and  am  glad  to  be  a 
principal  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN)  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
reduce  drastically  social  security  bene- 
fits— benefits  which  millioiu  of  Ameri- 
cans must  depend  upon  for  their  sur- 
vival. This  amendment  embodies  the  res- 
olution adopted  yesterday  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  Democratic  Conference. 
Mr.  President,  this  proposal  from  the 
Reagan  administration  constitutes  an 
unconscionable  breach  of  faith  with 
those  Americans  who  have  contributed, 
in  many  cases  for  over  40  years,  to  the 
social  security  system  and  who  are  now 
on  the  brink  of  retirement.  Without 
warning,  this  administration  would  slash 
their  benefits  in  excess  of  25  percent. 
A  worker  expecting  to  receive  $247  a 
month  at  retirement  next  year  would  see 
his  or  her  monthly  benefit  shrink  to  $163. 
Benefits  for  dependent  children  of  work- 
ers retiring  between  ages  62  and  65  would 
be  eliminated  entirely. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  these  drastic 
reductions  would  have  upon  retirees  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration proposes  that  they  take  effect 
in  January  1982.  Those  individuals  plan- 
ning retirement  next  year  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  plan  or  prepare  for  these 
reductions.  This  proTKjsal  would  perpe- 
trate a  cruel  hoax  uj)on  these  individuals 
who  have  worked  and  contributed  for 
years  to  the  social  security  system,  only 
now  to  be  threatened  with  having  ex- 
pected benefits  snatched  away  without 
any  warning. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  take  steps 
to  secure  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  social 
.secur  tv  system.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  those  who  depend 
UDon  social  security  for  their  very  sur- 
vival. I  do  not  believe  the  American 
peoole  will  countenance  this  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  the  basic  benefit 
structure  and  upon  the  very  foundation 
of  the  social  security  system. 

The  administration's  proposal  cuts  far 
deeper  into  the  benefit  structure  than 
necessary  to  protect  the  fiscal  stability 
of  the  system.  Moreover,  there  are  a 
number  of  options  to  deal  with  the 
short-term  fiscal  problems — such  as  In- 
terfund transfers  and  use  of  general 
revenues  for  the  hospital  fund— which 
have  not  been  utilized  and  should  be 
fully  explored  before  any  reduction  of 
this  type,  or  magnitude,  in  the  benefit 
structure.  Any  long  term  changes  need 
to  be  very  carefully  thought  out  and 
certainly  should  not  be  precipitously 
implemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  want  to  stress 
that  the  President's  proposal  would  hurt 
those  who  are  least  able  to  protect  them- 
selves or  find  other  sources  of  income 
to  offset  these  drastic  reductions  in  the 
level  of  benefits,  for  the  vast  malority 
of  workers  who  retire  between  62  and  65 
early  retirement  is  not  "voluntary."  Ill- 
health  and  age  discrimination  force 
many  people  into  early  retirement.  To 
place  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  upon 
the  backs  of  these  ret'rees — who  are 
least  able  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
income — is  simply  unfair. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  Is  critical 
that  the  Senate  eacpress  its  disapproval 
of  these  propo^ds  today.  An  estimated 
70  percent  of  the  2  million  Americans 
expected  to  retire  next  year  would  be 
hurt  by  the  administration's  proposal. 
They  need  to  hear  that  the  Congress  will 
not  countenance  this  cruel  breach  of 
faith,  this  breaking  of  the  fundamental 
compact  imder  which  they  dutifully  paid 
their  social  security  taxes  for  decades, 
this  undermining  of  the  confidence  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  in  the  social 
security  system. 

If  our  citizens  cannot  trust  their  own 
Government  to  keep  Its  word  on  such 
a  basic  issue,  who  can  they  trust?  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  just  make  aae  observation. 

We  have  now  expended  about  3V^ 
hours  on  this  amendment  which  solves 
no  problem,  which  offers  no  detailed  so- 
luticHi  to  the  problem,  which  has  been  a 
very  excellent  debate,  and  I  certainly 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  raising  the  issue  because  it  is  a 
fundamental  issue. 

But  I  wish  to  say.  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
sat  through  hours  and  hours  and  hours 
of  the  rhetoric  and  discussion  both  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  committee  and  in 
conference  committee  that  have  added 
nothing  to  the  solut'on  of  those  issues, 
and  the  appropriations  process  has  been 
used  to  piggyback  every  other  possible 
thought  or  idea  that  has  come  into  the 
mind  of  the  collective  Senate. 

What  has  happened  as  a  result  is  that 
we  have  been  bogged  down  in  the  whole 
appropriaticHis  process,  and  I  wish  to 
serve  notice  as  I  have  before  in  this 
Chamber  that  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  possibly  to  expedite  the  ap- 
propriations process  to  restore  it  to  a 
respcHisible,  constructive  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Therefore,  I  moved  to  strike  the  abor- 
tion language  to  keep  it  clean  so  we  go 
to  conference  to  resolve  the  difference-; 
on  the  appropriations  questions  and  not 
other  extraneous  issues  that  may  be  very 
important  but  should  be  handled  in  dif- 
ferent vehicles. 

So,  therefore,  with  no  preludice  what- 
soever to  the  Senator's  motion  or  to  his 
amendment,  without  In  any  way  den- 
igrating the  right  of  the  Senator  or  de- 
meaning the  issue  that  h<*  has  brought 
up.  because  these  are  all  vital  Issues,  but 
I  do  feel  that  because  th's  is  the  appro- 
priations vehicle  we  should  keep  it  clean 
and.  therefore,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  allow  me  just  one  comment 
in  support  of  his  comments? 

Mr.  HATPIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  suspend, 
debate  is  not  in  order.  A  motion  to  table 
has  been  made. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Has  the  moUon  been 


made  and  the  vote  begun?  I  only  wish 
to  make  a  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  motion  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  YOTk. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
SoiatcH'  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg.] 
YEAS— 49 


Gam 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Gold  water 

Nickles 

Annstrong 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Baker 

Gras&.ey 

Percy 

Boichwltz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

EEayakawa 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Heinz 

SimiMon 

Oocbran 

He.ms 

8pec«r 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Jrpsen 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kassebaimi 

Symms 

Denton 

Hasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

lAxalt 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McCiure 
NAYS— 48 

Baueus 

Ford 

MltrheU 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Ifoynlhan 

Blden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boiea 

Heflln 

PeU 

Bradley 

Boilings 

Proxmtre 

Bumpers 

HudiLeston 

Pryor 

Bur  dick 

Inouye 

Bsodolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Riegle 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Roth 

Chiles 

Kemwdy 

Saiiianes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Saaser 

DeCanclnl 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dl^ron 

Long 

Taongas 

Dndd 

liSatsunaga 

Welcker 

Bagleton 

Ue:cher 

Williams 

Exoa 

Uetzenbaum 

Znrineky 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Hawkins  Mathias  Pressler 

So  Mr.  Hatfield's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Motnihan's  amendment  (UP 
No.  112)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there  an 
order  now  for  the  recognition  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  minute.  Bfr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 


amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  could  I  ask 
the  minority  leader  if  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  t^me  agreement  for  the  next 
amendment,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
a  sequence  for  amendments  later  this 
afternoon? 

Let  me  suggest  a  possible  agenda  that 
my  friend  might  consider. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  there  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  suspend,  please?  The  Chamber 
is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be  In 
order. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

osDiB  Of  paocB>inuc 

Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  a  ixnsible 
arrangement  of  amendments  yet  to  be 
disposed  of  and  time  agreements  in  re- 
spect thereto  for  the  consideration  of  the 
minority  leader  and  all  Senators? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  is  agreeable  to  a  very  short  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  that  he  wHl 
shortly  be  recognized  to  caU  up.  I  would 
propose.  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  a 
time  agreement  on  that  amendment  of 
20  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  10  min- 
utes on  a  side. 

I  would  suggest  as  well,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  have  not  yet  made  th?  unanimous- 
consent  request,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  the  possibility  that 
after  the  disposition  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment, or  any  motion  in  respect  to  the 
Dole  amendment,  that  we  next  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  so-called  pilot 
bonus  amendment,  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Holuhgs).  and  that  there 
might  be  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes 
on  that  amendment,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided, under  the  contxol  of  the  author  of 
the  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Following  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Hollings  amendment  or  any  motion  in  re- 
spect to  the  Hollings  amendment,  the 
Senate  would  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Tower  amendment 
dealing  with  the  battleship  New  Jerteg. 
and  that  there  be  a  time  llmitatian  of  1 
hour  equally  divided  on  that  amendment. 

Fallowing  on  after  the  disposition  ct 
that  amendment,  or  any  motion  in  re- 
spect to  that  amendment,  the  Senate 
would  proceed  immediately  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report  on  which  there  mii^t  be 
a  limitation  of  2  hours,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  if  we  could  once  again 
have  order  in  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  majority  leader  has  the 
floor.  Will  Senators  please  cease  con- 
versations in  the  Cliamber? 

The  majority  leader  is  recognised. 

&Cr.  BAKER.  We  still  do  not  have 
order.  Will  the  CSiair  please  obtain  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  Sen- 
ators wishing  to  converse  will  please  go 
to  the  doakrooms. 
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The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Inqu'red  on  this  sdde  of  the  aisle  about 
the  sequence  of  events  and  times  I  have 
described.  The  times  I  want  to  incorpo- 
rate are  agreeable  to  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  believe.  I  would  ask 
ttie  distinguished  minority  leader  If  he 
might  be  in  a  posit  on  to  agree  to  all  or 
any  part  of  the  suggestions  that  I  have 
made  at  this  time,  or  to  make  alternative 
suggestions,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  already  had  enough  debate  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dole  amendment.  I 
siiggest  that  the  majority  leader  pro- 
pound that  request  and  get  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  1  mitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
Dole  amendment  to  be  equally  divided 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  or  his 
designee,  on  the  Dole  amendment  or  any 
motion  in  respect  to  the  Dole  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
could  I  prevail  on  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  repeat  his  request? 
There  was  so  much  noise.  Would  he 
mind  repeating  It?  I  beg  his  pardon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  join  him  in  expressing  distress. 
There  was  a  fair  amount  of  conversa- 
tion go  ng  on  In  the  Senate. 

Let  me  describe  the  nature  of  the  re- 
quest rather  than  repeat  It. 

After  the  Dole  amendment  I  had  sug- 
gested that  we  proceed  next  to  military 
amendments.  The  first  would  be  a  pilot 
bonus  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  H(^ings  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  pilot  bonus,  there 
might  be  a  X'vae  limitation  agreement, 
with  the  t^me  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HOLLDTOS.  Fifteen  minutes  to 
a  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  there  is  no  objection. 
I  put  that  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next,  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Tower  amendment  dealing  with  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  and  that  on  that 
amendment  there  be  a  1-hour  time  limi- 
tation to  be  eoually  divided. 

The  PRESEDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiecticD? 

Itx.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  not  correct  that  both  of  these 
amendments  have  setoffs  in  terms  of 
both  budget  authoritv  and  outlays  from 
the  bill  that  is  pending? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  I  may  respond,  those 
two  amendments  have  identiPed  offsets. 
TherefcH-e.  there  will  be  no  budgetary 
impact,  both  In  terms  of  budgetary  au- 
thority and  outlays. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senatw. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticMi.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Finally.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  minority  leader 
to  consider  one  other  request.  That  is 
that  after  we  dispose  of  the  Tower 
amendment  that  the  Senate  next  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution  and 
that  we  have  a  2 -hour  time  limitation 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
majority  leader,  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  was  the 
time  agreement  on  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  battleship  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BAKER.  One  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  ma- 
jority leader  make  that  1  \^  hours? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  change  that  request. 
Mr.  President,  to  make  It  IV2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  con- 
ference repDrt  cm  the  budget  resolution, 
how  much  did  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  suggest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gested 2  hours  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  a  half  hour  be  re-erved  to  be  unHpr 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum > . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request,  that  next  after  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  amendment,  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consderation  of  the  budget 
resolution  conference  report  and  that 
there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours  of  debate 
to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
have  control  of  30  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  With  the  understanding 
that  30  minutes  of  the  time  In  opposition 
be  allocated  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oh'o  (Mr  Metzfnbaum)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  all 
Senators.  I  think  this  means  that  the 
Senate  can  conclude  the  workload  we 
have  prescribed  for  the  remainder  of  this 
dav  at  a  reasonable  hour.  I  hope  at  6:30 
or  7  o'clock.  The  Senate  will  convene  In 
the  mom'ng  at  9:30  and  almost  certainly 
we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Senate  as  we  have  described  without 
too  much  difBculty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  Is  a  third  amend- 
ment that  Defense  has  an  Interest  In, 
the  binary  chemicals.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  wou'd  '■e  the  intention 
of  the  leadersh'p  to  permit  us  to  proceed 
with  that  on  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  could  sequence  that  for  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  our  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  the  current  sequence  of 
amendments  does  not  prejudice  us? 

Mr.  BAKIER.  Not  in  any  way. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
has  a  request  to  make  with  respect  to 
visiting  parliamentarians. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing visiting  parliamentarians  from  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  that  after  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  concludes  his  remarks 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  minute 
so  we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  greet 
our  fellow  parliamentarians  from  that 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ISRAELI  KNESSET 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  with  great  honor 
that  I  introduce  guests  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  the 
Knesset  of  Israel,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  committee. 
First.  Prof.  Moshe  Ahrens.  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  his  colleague, 
Danny  Rosolio.  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

We  welcome  you  very  much  indeed  to 
this  Chamber  and  we  invite  any  of  our 
CO  leagues,  on  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Bosch  wit?;)  who  is 
their  direct  host,  to  join  us  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  room  S.  116. 

[  Applause.  Senators  rising.  1 

RECESS     rOR     1      MINtTTE 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:50  p.m..  recessed  for  1  minute; 
whereupon,  it  reassembled  when  called 
to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Symhs)  . 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
AND  RESCISSION  ACT,  1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
TCfinfcuckv 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  yielding. 

THE    COAL    CONVERSION    PROGRAM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
particular  item  in  this  voluminous  piece 
of  leTis'atlon  which  T  believe  merits  spe- 
c'al  attention  lest  It  be  misunderstood. 
I  am  referrlne  specifically  to  the  state- 
ment on  oas-e  181  of  the  committee's  re- 
port pertaining  to  the  bud<?et  for  the 
Ec-^nomx  Regulatory  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  the 
Economic  Reeu'atory  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1982  did  not  include  any 
funds  for  the  fue's  conversion  prowam. 
In  addition.  t*ie  Prestd»nt  prooosed  to 
stretch  out  the  period  of  time  for  spend- 
ing moneys  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 


1981  by  propoelng  that  such  funds  "re- 
main available  until  expended." 

His  armounced  purpose  was  to  termi- 
nate the  program.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  not  gone  along  with  his  sug- 
gestion. The  committee  has  recommend- 
ed deferring  $16.2  million  from  the  ERA 
budget  to  make  pay  adjustments  result- 
ing from  impending  personnel  changes. 
Included  in  that  amoimt  is  $10  million 
from  the  fuel  conversion  program.  By 
way  of  explanation,  the  ccnnmlttee 
states: 

The  Committee's  recommendations  In  ttala 
regard  should  not  be  construed  to  prejudice 
program  levels  In  future  fiscal  years. 

I  emphasize  this  particular  point  be- 
cause of  its  Importance  to  the  fuels  con- 
version program. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  on  which  I  serve,  has  in- 
cluded instructions  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982  making  clear  its  intention 
with  respect  to  this  program.  The  com- 
mittee makes  It  clear  that  it  expects  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  make  sufficient 
funds  available  to  continue  the  program. 
The  dlst'ngulshed  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey),  coauthored  the 
amendment  directing  that  the  program 
be  continued.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClxjre),  who 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcoirmittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  also  concurred  that 
the  program  needs  to  be  continued  un- 
til new  legislation  is  adopted.  I  believe 
our  intent  is  clear,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  foreclosed  that  option.  We  will  cer- 
tainly be  discussing  this  program  again 
later  this  year  during  our  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1982  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropri- 
ations bill. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  on  S.  1021. 
the  authorizations  for  Department  of 
Energv  ci\41ian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  includes  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  problem  facing  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  this  nrogram.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  explanat'on  appear  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
(Seeevh  bit  1.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  anyone  th^t  I  am  support- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  cc'l  conver- 
sion program.  We  do  not  need  a  giant 
appro"rint'on.  In  fact,  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  current  program  can  be  met 
with  moneys  reouested  bv  the  President 
for  the  Department  of  Eneraiy  for  next 
fiscal  year.  The  program  should  be  able 
to  be  completed,  and  the  orooer  person- 
nel changes  can  be  implemented,  with 
the  $10  million  which  is  being  deferred 
for  next  year. 

All  of  the  powerplants  that  would  be 
converted  are  owned  by  utilities  wanting 


to  convert  the  facilities  from  their  pres- 
ent use  of  oil  to  coal.  Converting  them 
would  save  nearly  250,000  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  and  would  utilize  between  20 
and  25  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The 
program  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
has  widespread  support. 

I  appreciate  the  attention  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  givm  to  this  matter,  especially 
the  attenti(Hi  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  ,  who  serves  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  and  finally,  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  ,  who  also  serves  on  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee. 

ExHiBrr   1 

|Sectlon-by-Sectlon  Analysis) 
Excerpt    From    Senate    Report    97-81     on 

S.    1021 AtjrHOaiZATIONS    for   DEPARrMENT 

or  Energy  Civiuan  Programs 

ECONOMIC      RECXTLATORT     ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  101(a)(2)(D): 

"Ihe  Preoidenfs  budget  request  for  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration  did  not 
Include  any  funds  for  the  Fuels  Converbion 
program.  This  budget  request  was  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  changes  would  be 
made  to  the  program,  either  through  legisla- 
tion or  through  changes  in  regulation,  which 
would  obviate  the  need  for  such  funds.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  (P.FUA)  electric  power- 
plants  and  ma^or  fuel  burning  Installations 
are  subject  to  the  Act's  fuel  use  restrictions 
unless  granted  an  exemption  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  facilities  under  Federal  con- 
versi<m  orders  are  not  subject  to  the  Act's 
new  source  performance  standards.  Thus 
under  existing  law,  unless  funding  is  pro- 
vided for  the  PIFUA  conversion  program  and 
the  exemption  process,  tho=e  facilities  wish- 
ing to  convert  to  coal  may  not  be  able  to  do 
so  without  significant  additional  expendi- 
tures, and  those  seeUng  exemptions  from 
the  Act's  prohibitions  would  be  unable  to 
bave  ttaelr  exemption  petition  processed. 

"Until  new  legislation  Is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mittee expects  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  al- 
locate such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
Office  of  Fuels  Conversion  to  operate  the  con- 
version program  and  the  exemption  process. 
The  Committee  expects  sufficient  funding  to 
continue  until  such  time  as  Congress  amends 
the  law,  or  other  changes  occur  which  obviate 
the  need  for  part  or  all  of  such  eroen'lltures. 
The  Committee  has  received  Informal  assur- 
ances from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  they  will  malce  people  and  funds 
avalla'ile  as  ne.?essary  to  continue  the  neces- 
sary functions  In  the  event  that  new  legisla- 
tion Is  not  enacted  or  other  changes  do  not 
ticcur. 

"^n  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  the  Ad- 
mln<stra*^lon  es»^l'"a*es  thit  «4.S0.'XK)  will  he 
necessary  In  Fiscal  Year  1982  fDr  t^^e  oro-es- 
sln5  of  petitions  for  exeT-ticns.  The  Com- 
mittee estimates  that  $2.5  ml'llon  would  be 
sufficient  In  Fiscal  Tear  1982  for  the  coal 
ron^crsion  profram.  The  latter  fvnds  wo"ld 
be  used  to  facilitate  conversions  by  coopera- 
tive utUltles  requiring  conversion  orders  In 
order  to  gain  access  to  preferential  Clean  A!r 
Act  treatment  and  for  those  conversions 
which  have  state  permitting  actions  contin- 
gent upon  Department  of  Energy  environ- 
mental' analysis.  Varying  degrees  of  de'ay 
would  otherwise  occur  in  the  conversion  of 
these  facilities  as  a  consequence  of  the  term- 
ination of  the  environmental  work." 


vr  kuxmuztn  no.  11a 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  10 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side.  I  think 
this  issue  has  been  fairly  well  aired  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  is  more  concerned  about 
the  solvency  and  the  integrity  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  than  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  it  is 
not  because  of  my  responsibility  as 
chairman  to  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hestitate  to  interrupt,  but  we  must  have 
order.  We  are  hearing  the  amendment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
This  l5  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  well 
taken. 

Will  the  Senator  send  his  amendment 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  do  that  in  a  minute, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
meat  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cohen,  Armstrong,  Roth,  Heinz,  War- 
ner, Chafee,  Abdnor,  Mattincly,  Rud- 
MAN,  Percy,  Specter,  Thitriiond,  Gor- 
ton, Cochran,  Chiles,  Hawkins,  Ditreh- 

BERGER,  DaNFORTH,  DOMENICI.  BOSCHWITZ. 

Humphrey.  Moynihan.  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer (Mr.  Symms).  and  Senator 
Eagleton.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Armstkomc,  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Cbatee. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Mattinclt,  Mr.  Rxtoman, 
Mr.  Perct.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  CorHRAN,  Mr.  Chiles,  Birs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Durenbercer,  Mr.  Danpobth. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  BoecHwrrz,  Mr.  Hitm- 
PHRET.  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr. 
E4CLETON.  Mr.  Bewtsen,  Mt  Sasser,  Mr. 
BnEN,  Mr.  DeConcini.  and  iti.  Mitchell 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 113. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  be  a  cosponor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  as  a  cosponsor. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
added.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  status  of  the  social  security 
system,  according  to  a 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  S«i- 
ator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  Has  the  amendment  been 
offered  and  read?  Has  it  been  offered  to 
tiie  desk  and  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  at  the  desk.  It  has  not 
been  stated. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  was  imable  to  hear.  If 
everybody  wants  to  be  a  cosponsor,  it 
must  be  a  very  good  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is.  I  should  Like  to  have 
a  reading  of  the  amendment,  if  I  niay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  aaslsUnt  legblatiYe  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  ttae  bill  add  the  following 
InMit: 

The  SocUl  Security  ayatem  la  yltal  to  the 
well-being  of  tbe  NaUon's  elderly  and  dla- 
abled  citizens  and  currently  provides  bene- 
fits to  about  SS  million  Americans;  and 

The  Social  Security  system  faces  serious 
Bhort-term  and  long-term  financing  prob- 
lems that  Jeopardise  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits; and 

It  Is  essential  that  Congerss  act  forth - 
rightly  to  address  the  Social  Security  financ- 
ing problem  and  to  restore  the  American 
people's  confidence  In  the  system;  and 

Any  resolution  to  this  problem  will  have 
come  as  a  result  of  a  bipartisan  efTort;  aid 

It  l3  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Con- 
gress should  carefully  study  all  ootlonK  in 
order  to  find  the  most  equitable  solution  to 
Insuring  the  fiscal  Integrity  of  the  system; 
and 

That  Congress  shall  not  preclpltorsly  and 
unfairly  reduce  early  retirees'  benefits;  and 

That  Congress  will  enact  reforms  necessary 
to  ensure  the  short-term  and  lon-»-term  sol- 
vency of  the  Social  Security  ayatem  but  will 
not  support  reductions  in  benefits  which 
exceed  those  necessary  to  achieve  a  flnan- 
daUy  sound  s'  stem  and  the  well  being  of  all 
retired  Americans. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  be  added  as  a 
cosp<uuor? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
added.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■OCXAL  SBCTTBrrr  riMANCtMG 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  What  is  the 
status  of  the  social  security  trust  funds? 
According  to  a  rather  sooh'sticated  study 
recently  completed  by  the  Congressional 
Research  S«>rvice  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  conjunction  with  the  OfBce  of  the 
Actuary  and  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, the  combined  old  age  and  surviv- 
ors insurance  and  disability  insurance 
trust  funds  will  not  have  sufficient  re- 
serves to  pay  a  full  month's  benefits  by 
the  m'ddie  of  1982  and  reserves  could  run 
out  completely  In  1983.  The  combined 
OA8I,  DI,  and  hospital  insurance  trust 
funds  win  just  barely  have  sufficient  re- 
serves to  pay  benefits  and  only  if  no  un- 
expected ecor>omic  prob'ems  arise.  The 
f"-'<^lti7de  of  the  problem  is  very  great, 
but  not  Insurmountable,  if  we  act  expe- 
ditiously and  wisely. 

What  caused  the  financial  problems  of 
the  socisd  security  system?  A  combina- 
tion of  factors.  Unantlcioated  demo- 
nT-"-hic  changes  such  as  the  drop  in  the 
birth  rate  and  the  improvement  in  the 
mortality  rate,  created  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  ratio  of  workers  to  benefl- 
ciar  es.  Prosperity  in  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties led  to  large  surpluses  in  the  trust 
funds  which  in  turn  led  the  Congress  to 
pass  major  benefit  increases.  An  error  in 
the  automatic  indexing  provision  in  1972 
resu'ted  in  doub'e  indexing  of  benefits  for 
several  ye^rs.  Taxes  were  not  increased 
to  keep  UD  with  benef»t«.  Unemployment 
and  inflation  ate  into  the  reserves. 

Is  the  prob'em  severe  enough  to  war- 
rant Immediate  action?  Yes.  the  97th 
congress  must  act  during  its  first  session 


to  deal  with  the  short-term  financing 
problem  since  benefit  payments  cannot 
otherwise  be  met.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
short-term  problem,  there  is  a  major 
long-term  financing  deficiency  In  the 
program.  We  need  to  deal  with  this  long- 
term  financing  problem  at  the  same  time. 
Due  to  the  increases  in  social  security 
taxes  scheduled  over  the  next  several 
years,  once  we  take  care  of  the  immediate 
shortfall  in  the  social  security  trust  funds 
we  should  be  solvent  through  the  year 
2010.  At  that  point,  when  the  baby  boom 
generation  begins  to  retire,  we  face  a  very 
severe  financing  problem.  That  problem 
can  be  solved  by  gradual  slowing  of  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. But  this  kind  of  solution  is  possible 
only  if  we  act  now.  If  we  WEiit  until  after 
the  turn  of  the  century,  the  only  solutions 
will  be  drastic  benefit  cuts  or  huge  tax 
increases.  I  do  not  think  anyone  wants 
to  rely  on  tax  increases  to  save  the  pro- 
gram. Nor  do  I  think  anyone  wants  to 
see  drastic  cuts. 

What  are  the  alternatives  for  solving 
the  financing  problems?  There  are  three 
alternatives.  One  is  to  raise  taxes,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  an  option  at  this 
time.  I  am  not  even  sure  we  can  count  on 
the  increases  already  scheduled  under 
current  law. 

A  second  alternative  is  to  provide  an- 
other source  of  revenue,  such  as  general 
fund  financing,  a  value  added  tax.  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  certain  products  £uch  as 
tobacco  or  alcohol.  Support  for  most  of 
these  methods  has  proven  very  unpopu- 
lar, even  disastrous  for  some  Members  of 
Congress.  There  is  also  a  particular  dan- 
ger in  the  general  revenue  financing  ap- 
proach: It  removes  social  security  bene- 
fits from  the  statu?  of  an  "earned  right" 
subject  only  to  the  eligibility  condition 
that  an  individual  worked  in  covered  em- 
ployment for  a  sufficient  period  of  time ; 
therefore,  social  security  benefits, 
whether  it  be  medicare  only,  or  disability. 
or  all  benefits,  may  become  means 
tested — that  is,  eligibility  will  be  based  on 
need  rather  than  contribution — and 
those  who  have  paid  in  for  years  mav  not 
be  eligible  for  benefits.  In  particular  with 
general  fund  financing,  anv  d*scipline  for 
containing  program  growth  will  be  lost. 
The  third  alternative,  which  I  support, 
is  to  make  changes  in  the  program  which 
will  contain  the  rate  of  growth  of  pro- 
gram costs.  This  can  be  done  in  concert 
with  incentives  to  encourage  people  to 
worh  longer  whenever  possible. 

The  final  alternative  obviously  cannot 
be  used  to  solve  the  short-term  financing 
problem  since  it  will  recuire  time  to  ac- 
complish real  savings.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  will  want 
to  make  drastic  cuts  in  benefits  of  indi- 
viduals currently  on  the  rolls  or  increase 
taxes  any  further.  Therefore,  we  mav 
have  to  consider  some  infusion  of  general 
funds.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
dealing  with  the  long-term  problem  at 
the  same  time.  That  wav.  Congress  can 
get  credit  for  preserving  the  integrity  of 
the  svstem  and  insuring  solvency  of  the 
trust  funds  in  exchange  for  some  less 
pleasant  or  desirable  short-term  solu- 
tion. 

What  are  my  recommendations  for 
curtailing  costs?  I  do  not  have  a  specific 


proposal  at  this  time.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve there  are  several  broad  areas  where 
improvements  are  possible  and  which  I 
believe  the  American  people  will  suoport. 
First,  I  believe  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining benefits  and  the  average  earn- 
ings on  which  benefits  are  based  can  be 
restructured  In  such  a  way  that  benefits 
can  continue  to  grow  but  not  as  fast  as 
they  have  been  growing.  Second.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  identify  areas  where 
other  Government  programs  have  been 
Instituted  to  provide  benefits  for  similar 
purposes,  such  as  disability,  education, 
basic  income  maintenance,  or  retire- 
ment, and  determine  how  to  provide  a 
better  blend  of  such  programs  to  ease 
the  burden  on  social  security  wherever 
possible.  Third,  we  should  find  ways  to 
make  work  more  attractive  than  retire- 
ment. Fourth,  we  should  improve  the 
administration  of  the  programs,  which 
we  have  allowed  to  deteriorate  over  the 
last  few  years  because  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing demands  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  handle  other  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  eliminate  fraud,  abuse 
and  waste  wherever  it  occurs. 

A  combination  of  improvements  along 
these  lines  wiU  provide  extensive  sav- 
ings and  should  allow  us  to  make  the 
program  solvent  without  having  to  do 
things  like  raise  the  retirement  age  to  68 
or  merge  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram into  social  security. 

Can  the  private  sector  do  a  better  job? 
The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
about  the  social  security  program  is  that 
It  is  a  social  Insurance  system.  There- 
fore it  carries  with  It  certain  social  costs. 
The  program  has  always  been  designed 
to  balance  "social  adequacy"  against  "in- 
dividual equitv."  Most  often,  when  peo- 
ple talk  about  tum'ng  the  program  over 
to  the  private  sector  or  eliminating  the 
so-called  "welfare  aspects"  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  they  ignore  the  social 
fimct'on  of  the  program.  I  believe  we 
."iho'-id  Attempt  the  improvements  out- 
lined before  we  consider  a  complete  dis- 
mantling of  the  system.  I  thtnk  those 
improvements  w^ll  work  and  I  believe  we 
have  the  suoport  of  the  American  people 
to  enact  the  necessary  reforms. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem,  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas,  as 
I  have  indicated  earlier,  does  not  take 
exception  to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  understand  that  he 
wants  to  call  attention  to  and  focus  on 
th's  very  imtwrtant  nroblem.  It  Is  a  bi- 
partisan problem.  Better  yet.  It  is  a  non- 
rartlsfln  problem  It  affects  those  who 
are  retired  and  those  who  will  retire  In 
the  future  in  all  of  our  States— Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  Independents,  what- 
ever. 

Mr  President,  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  rost'^one  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem another  year.  It  is  up  to  this  Con- 
gress. We  can  do  certain  short-term 
things,  mavbe  borrow  from  different 
funds  to  get  through  the  short  term.  But 
in  the  long  term,  we  must  address  the 
problem.  I  hone  that  we  shall  have  the 
necessary  sunport — I  believe  we  will  have 
broad  bioarti^an  support.  We  will  have 
the  suDDort  of  the  President. 

He  h»s  made  some  suggestions.  Other 
suggestions  have  been  made  bv  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  Members  of  the  other 
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body;  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cil has  made  suggestions.  There  are  a 
lot  of  suggestions,  a  lot  of  options.  Sooner 
or  later,  we  are  going  to  have  to  face  up 
to  this  very  difficult  problem. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Reagan  has  proposed  Important 
changes  in  the  social  security  program. 
These  proposals,  and  recent  action  in 
the  Congress,  have  generated  both  ques- 
tions and  confusion  on  the  part  of  msmy 
people. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what 
is  happening,  and  why.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  system  is  In  trouble.  More 
money  is  paid  out  In  benefits  than  Is 
received  in  social  security  taxes.  If  cur- 
rent trends  continue,  the  social  security 
trust  fund  which  pays  pension  benefits 
will  be  empty  by  the  faU  of  1982.  Over 
the  long  rim,  the  system  also  faces  seri- 
ous problems  because  the  number  of  re- 
tirees is  rising  and  the  number  of  work- 
ers is  falling.  In  1950,  there  were  15 
workers  for  every  retiree;  today,  there 
are  3  workers  for  every  retiree;  and  in 
50  years,  there  will  be  only  2  workers  for 
every  retiree.  In  social  security  planning, 
it  is  necessary  to  guess  at  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  next  few  years  and  as  far  as 
50  or  more  years  into  the  future.  As  con- 
ditions change,  and  our  assumption 
about  the  future  change,  we  have  to 
modify  social  security  policy. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
new  changes  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
both  the  short-  and  long-run  problems 
of  social  security,  and  I  applaud  the 
President  for  proposing  change  at  this 
time.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with  swne 
of  the  specific  changes  the  administra- 
tion would  make.  In  particular,  I  do  not 
believe  in  reducing  benefits  for  early  re- 
tirement as  dramatically  or  as  quickly 
as  the  administration  pr(H>oses. 

Under  the  proposed  plan.  i>ersons  re- 
tiring at  age  62  v/ould  have  their  benefits 
reduced  from  80  percent — as  under  cur- 
rent law — to  55  percent  of  what  they 
would  receive  if  they  delayed  retirement 
to  age  65.  "ITiis  change  would  go  into  ef- 
fect next  January.  That  is  too  much,  too 
soon. 

It  mav  make  sense  to  discourage  early 
ret'rement.  but  any  such  change  ought 
to  be  phased  in  gradually  to  minimize 
disruption  in  the  plans  of  those  now 
close  to  retirement.  I  do  believe  it  makes 
sense  to  encourage  w(H-k  beyond  age  65, 
and  I  commend  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  remove  the  earnings  lim- 
itation which  penalizes  people  who  work 
past  retirement. 

Before  social  security's  problems  are 
solved,  many  ideas  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  will  be  the  job  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  will  be  ouite  active  in  the  social 
security  debate.  My  goal  will  be  to  fash- 
l(m  changes  in  the  system  wh'ch  protect 
current  retirees,  and  guarantee  to  cur- 
rent workers  that  their  benefits  will  be 
available  to  them  when  they  retire.  I 
reject  higher  taxes  as  a  solution.  Tlie 
challenge  is  to  make  changes  that  will 
bring  the  system  into  short-  and  long- 
term  balance,  while  preserving  the  basic 


goals  of  the  program.  We  must  separate 
mstiti  from  fact  and  political  oratory 
from  economic  reality.  Working  togeth- 
er, we  cui  fashion  a  solution  to  which 
most  Americans  would  subscribe,  and 
breathe  freer  knowing  that  the  threats 
to  social  security  have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

While  the  President's  proposals  have 
been  very  controversial — and  I  certainly 
cannot  support  his  suggestions  with  re- 
spect to  people  who  are  facing  early  re- 
tirement— ^it  Is  clear  that  he  has  at  least 
brought  to  a  head  a  major  problem  that 
faces  this  country.  The  social  security 
system  right  now  cannot  be  sustained 
unless  action  is  taken  by  Congress. 

When  my  constituents  ask  me  about 
the  future  of  the  social  security  system, 
their  most  typical  question  is,  "Will  it  be 
there  In  a  few  years?"  The  answer  to 
that  question,  under  present  law,  is. 
"No."  That  is  to  say,  the  payout  is  ex- 
ceeding the  revenue,  and  there  is  no  way 
that  can  be  sustained  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

What  is  more,  the  number  of  people 
who  are  retired  as  a  proportion  of  those 
on  the  work  force  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease and  will  continue  to  increase  in 
the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  the  time  has 
come  not  just  for  a  quick  fix.  a  tem- 
porary, short-term  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  security  system.  The 
time  has  come  to  address  the  long-term 
financing  problems  with  social  security. 
The  sooner  we  do  that,  the  more  re- 
spo'^s'ble  we  will  be. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  agree  more  with 
the  approach  taken  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  what  I  consider  the  states- 
manlike statement  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative RosTENKowsKi,  who  said 
that  a  bipartisan  approach  is  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  of  soical  security. 
Noth'ng  cou'd  l>e  more  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  seeking  recognition,  and 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  receiving  recognition  and  being 
recognized,  but  we  have  to  understand 
that  the  powers  of  recogniticm  reside  in 
tJie  Chair,  and  it  is  not  for  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  myself  included,  to  state 
to  the  Chair  who  shall  be  recognized 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatakawa).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  really  struck  the 
soundest  note  in  the  whole  debate  that 
has  taken  plEce  today,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  bipartisanship. 

I  suggested  earlier  today  that  it  would 


have  been  a  breach  of  faith  to  pollt^dae 
the  social  security  tnist  fund.  I  suppose 
it  could  have  been  open  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  or  the  Senator  from  Maine 
to  have  suggested  a  resolution  condem- 
ning the  past  Congresses  which  have 
been  controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party 
for  acting  in  an  unfair  and  irresponsible 
manner  so  as  to  place  the  trust  fund  In 
jeopardy,  so  that  those  retirees  who  have 
planned  on  tienefits  will  not  now  receive 
them,  based  on  that  past  irresponsi- 
bility. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  would  not  have 
been  fair  or  responsible.  It  would  have 
been  negative  and  destructive  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  contributed  to 
the  resolution  we  need  to  engage  in  in 
order  to  resolve  the  trust  fund's  dif- 
ficulties. 

I  join  my  colleague  from  Kansas  in 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  constructive  and  bipartisan  and 
is  vitally  necessary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  deUghted  to  hear  all  this  talk  about 
bipartisanship.  Here  Is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  it. 

On  the  last  amendment,  which  was 
termed  by  one  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  a  "two-bit  amendment"  and 
an  exercise  in  demagoguery.  I  note  that 
there  were  two  Republican  SenatOTs  who 
voted  for  the  amendment — Mr.  WncKn 
and  Mr.  Roth.  I  would  not  assume  that 
they  would  have  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment had  they  thought  it  only  a  two-bit 
amendment. 

Of  course,  every  Senator  engages  in  a 
little  demagoguery  once  in  a  while,  my- 
self included — and  perhaps  the  foremost 
of  all,  for  that  matter.  So  I  would  not 
want  to  denigrate  an  amendment  that 
has  been  called  up  by  any  Senator  as 
a  "two-bit  amendment"  or  as  an  exer- 
cise in  "demagoguery." 

However,  aside  from  that,  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  the  amendment  he  has  just 
offered.  I  believe  it  recognizes  that  the 
proposals  that  have  been  submitted  by 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  social 
security  system  are  precipitous  and  un- 
fair. I  would  say  it  is  a  rejection  of  the 
administration's  proposals,  tacitly  and 
inferentially  because  it  says  this: 

That  Con°Tes'!  shaU  not  preclpltlously  and 
unfairly  penallie  early  retirees. 

That  is  clearly  a  repudiation  of  the 
administration's  proposal,  and  it  strikes 
the  same  theme  that  is  included  in  the 
Moynihan-Byrd  amendment  that  was 
voted  down  by  a  very  close  margin  just 
a  moment  ago.  49  to  48.  with  only  two 
Republicans  jo'ning  in  support  of  that 
"bipartisan"  effort. 

Th3  amendment  that  has  been  offered 
by  Mr.  Dole  also  says  this: 

That  Congress  wUl  enact  reforms  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  short-term  and  long-term 
solvency  of  the  Social  Security  System  but 
wUl  not  support  reductions  In  benefits  which 
exceed  thoss  necessary  to  achieve  a  finan- 
cially sound  system  and  the  weU-belng  of 
all  retired  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. That  is  another  of  the  dangers  th^ 
those  of  us  saw  on  th*s  side  who  offered 
that  so-caUed  "two-bit"  amendment— 
which  was  joined  in  by  our  two  Repub- 
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Ucan  friends  in  the  "bipartisan"  effort — 
that  is  one  of  the  dangers  we  foresaw  as 
we  prepared  the  resolution.  So  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kanaaa. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  by  Mr. 
Dole  is  an  equally  responsible  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  that  taken  by  ISx. 
MoYNiHAN  and  me  and  other  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  a  little  earlier. 
Not  onlv  is  it  a  rejection  of  the  «uimin- 
Istration's  proposal,  but  also,  it  is  recog- 
nition indeed  that  Congress  must  Join 
in  a  bipartisan  way  and  work  together 
to  solve  the  problems  that  confront  the 
social  security  system. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  dls- 
tingul';hed  Senator  will  include  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor;  and  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  we 
display  a  truly  bipartisan  approach  and 
a  bipartisan  spirit  as  we  join  together — 
Join  together— In  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Dole. 
because  we  take  no  necessary  pride  of 
authorship  on  this  side  of  the  cdsle.  We 
Democrats  simply  want  to  see  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  expressed  so  that  the  mil- 
lions of  persons  out  there  in  the  elderly 
community  will  get  the  right  signal:  and 
that  signal  is  that  the  two  parties  in  the 
Senate  are  loin'ng  together  to  say  to  the 
old  folks  that  the  proposals  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  social  security 
benefits  are  going  to  be  rejected;  that 
they  can  go  ahead  and  make  their  plans 
for  retirement;  and  that  Congress  wlU 
never  precioitouslv  and  unfairly  penal- 
ize those  elderly  retirees. 

We  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cospraisor,  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
Join  in  a  truly  bipartisan  spirit  and  vote 
for  the  amendment  to  re<ect  the  admtn- 
Istrations  proposals  to  cut  social  secu- 
rity, an  amendment  which.  In  essence— 
and  almost  in  every  word— caotures  the 
same  spirit  and  the  same  verbiage  that 
was  in  the  Moynihan-Bvrd  amendment 
that,  mst  a  moment  ago  was  voted  down 
by  the  narrow  vote  of  49  to  48.  with  only 
two  Republicans  joining  in  voting  for 
that  amendment. 

Let  us  show  the  country  that  bipar- 
tisansh  p  that  this  party  believes  in 
when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  elderly 
communitv  of  this  country 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr,  President,  I  ioln 
my  leader  in  that.  re««rd.  and  t  maVp  a 
simple  observation:  The  time  has  come 
to  declare  victory  in  th's  debate.  But 
before  we  do  declare  victory  and  a'Joot 

?!Ip^n^Jj«*  ^*  language  we  have 
been  debating  for  6  hours,  I  say  to  my 

lh1!!hTt"''  l'^   ^"''^    »he   reeard  Tn 

ro^i^  Wt'''"'  ^"""^^  ^*"-"  *"  not  a  wel- 
comed thTrg  to  have  our  proposal  called 
demagofruerv  an  hour  ai7o 
o«7V®S^**°''  ''■°"  K<»nsas  did  not  do  it 

ir  VJ^iV^rZ"":"^  ^^'^  o'  Plagiarism. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right 

c^^^OYNIHAN.    I   make    no   such 

r^^a°^^^l^  *  some-time  teacher  that 
one  learns  that  he  plrks  uo  these  thm^s 

in$'?h-^"^'.y  ^""^  unfafriv  here  on  line 

]t^\  !'^?  L'  "*  ^^^  "preciDitiously  and 

J^m  Sy""*  '^'™  ""''  resonance.  oSe 


We  have  won  the  point.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  lias  graciously  made  it.  I 
am  happy  to  cosponsor  it. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a 
ranking  minority  member  has  already 
talked  about  the  effort.  But  we  have  re- 
pudiated Mr.  ScRWEiXEB's  proposal  to 
break  faith  with  the  persons  who  have 
been  planning  to  retire  early  in  this  ad- 
ministration. That  is  another  place.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  other  side  of 
the  aisle  but  this  amendment  we  are 
al>out  to  adopt  was  the  one  we  proposed 
at  10  a.m.  this  morning. 

We  are  happy  to  join  the  Senator  in 
it  but  much  more  importantly  we  will  be 
Joining  him  in  the  efforts  to  make  this 
system  work  and  not  to  get  money  out 
of  it  by  raiding  the  social  security  trust 
fund. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  1  m'nute  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  each  may  have 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  that  this  debate  here  demonstrates 
my  argument  that  the  Senate  should  not 
be  on  television  because  if  this  debate 
had  been  on  television  there  might  have 
been  2  million  people  or  maybe  1  million 
people  looking  at  this  thing  around  the 
coimtry  over  educational  TV  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  and  everyone  would  say,  "I  do 
not  know  what  it  is  about  but  it  has 
something  to  do  with  cutting  our  social 
security  checks."  and  the  call  would  have 
been  going  aroimd  to  "Tune  in  and  see 
what  they  said  about  it." 

So  everyone  would  want  to  know  why 
my  Senator  did  not  say  something,  why 
did  he  just  sit  there?  Where  was  he  when 
this  matter  came  up  of  talking  about 
cutting  off  social  security  checks  and 
cutting  off  early  retirement? 

Without  doubt  100  Senators  out  of  100 
would  have  to  make  a  speech  and  explain 
their  views  on  this  matter  even  though 
the  amendment  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  law.  It  is  not  relevant  to  the  bill  to 
which  it  is  offered.  In  fact,  all  it  does  is 
it  just  expresses  a  hope  that  no  one  who 
does  not  think  he  should  be  cut  Is  going 
to  get  cut.  which  no  one  can  depend  on 
ans^way. 

But  this  would  have  taken  probably  2 
days  for  100  Senators  to  all  explain  urtiat 
their  views  on  this  particular  matter  are. 
which  proves  my  point  that  unless  we 
want  the  Senate  to  stay  in  session  500 
days  a  year  we  better  not  put  the  Senate 
on  television. 

Mr.  MOYNIH.^N.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  make  one  observation,  I  observe  that 
if  this  debate  had  been  on  television  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have 
two  votes  in  on'er  for  our  amendment 
to  be  adopted  It  wou'd  have  been  unan- 
imously adopted  the  first  time.  But  that 
is  only  a  detail. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wlah  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Members  of 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  recognizing 
the  superior  product,  and  I  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

This  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  as  a 
repudiation  of  our  former  colleague. 
Secretary  Schweiker.  I  think  he  has  put 
forth  his  ideas,  and  we  have  expressed 
our  ideas.  This  Senator  found  a  different 
view  with  the  administration  on  this 
issue  without  passing  any  amendment. 
I  had  an  opportunity  earlier  last  week  to 
comment  on  some  of  these  points  here. 
But  I  Just  suggest,  considering  this 
unanimity  on  my  amendment,  If  we  can 
have  the  same  spirit  of  coc^ieration  with 
reference  to  tax  legislation  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  offer  an  amendment  following 
this  amendment  that  might  take  care  of 
the  tax  differences. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  allow  us  to  make  a  first 
draft  and  then  he  will  Just  sort  of  take 
it  and  we  would  lose  48  to  49? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  do  it  any  way  when 
we  finally  succeed,  and  I  Just  suggest 
that  not  having  been  In  the  majority 
before.  I  am  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Subcommittee  on  Finance,  and 
the  onlv  other  time  I  had  been  a  chair- 
man was  as  the  Republican  National 
Committee  chairman  during  Watergate, 
if  that  tells  anything.  But  just  to  indi- 
cate our  willingness  to  cooperate  and  go 
on  with  the  business  and  start  looking  at 
social  security  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  system,  that  is  what  this  resolu- 
tion is  all  about. 

I  think  Senators  will  find  on  our  com- 
mittee, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  we  are  very  Independent  and  we 
have  thoughts  on  a  lot  of  Issues  regard- 
less of  which  administration  might  be 
around. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
and  I  thank  mv  colleagues. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wishes  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes  to  have  2 
minutes  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 
Mr  PXON  I  think  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  abount  to  pose  a 
q'Test  on  to  the  d'stingu'shed  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  if  he  is 
still  in  the  Chamber. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Kansas  say 
thit  the  amendment  before  us  Is  a  su- 
per'or  nrodi'ct.  T  do  not  necess'^rily  agree 
with  that.  I  thought  that  the  previous 
amendment  that  was  defeated  bv  one 
vote  was  much  superior,  but  since  we 
could  not  h<»ve  that.  I  am  a  cosoonsor  of 
this  amendment  being  nroposed  by 
Senator  Dol»:  which  es.sertlally  )s  a  copy 
of  the  previous  amendment  that  was 
vot.od  dowTi  hv  one  vote. 

My  question  is  to  the  distinguished 
ch-^lrman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mltee.  but  before  I  pose  the  question  I 


wish  to  appeal  to  him  In  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  honesty  and  nonpartlsan- 
ship  not  to  do  what  he  did  on  the  last 
amendment. 

I  heard  the  very  eloquent  speech  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  wherein  he  said  that  he  was 
lighting  and  he  would  continue  to  flght 
amendments  like  this  from  being  on  this 
particular  bill,  and  I  am  sure  since  he  is 
a  model  of  consistency  he  undoubtedly 
will  move  to  table  this  amendment  also. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will. 
Mr.  EXON.  But  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  my  good  friend,  not  to 
table  this  particular  amendment,  al- 
though in  so  not  doing  he  might  be  a 
little  bit  inconsistent,  after  the  great 
speech  that  he  made  on  the  previous 
amendment. 

Is  he  intending  to  move  to  table  this 
amendm°rt? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  respond  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  Indeed  I  do  plan  to  make 
a  motion  to  table  this  amendment  on 
the  same  principle  and  on  the  same 
basis,  regardless  of  sponsorsh'p,  as  I  ex- 
pressed this  view  before,  on  the  basis  of 
that  same  view,  but  I  will  wait  until 
others  have  had  their  full  say  so  that  I 
will  not  cut  off  any  debate. 

Mr.  EXON.  One  additional  question: 
Are  the  votes  lined  up  this  time  so  that 
we  will  table  it  or  not?  Or  does  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  know  about  that? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  not  made  a 
head  count.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  but  if  the  motion  to  table  fails 
I  shall  urge  a  quick  disposition  of  this 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  conclude  with  just  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, for  his  generous  remarks  and  hii 
statements  of  bipartisan  enterprises  to 
come. 

But  may  I  also  say  to  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  opposite  and  say  to  my  own 
friends  here  that  we  are  not  just  ea- 
countering  something  that  has  come 
suddenly  upon  us. 

There  developed  in  recent  years  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  a  continued  effort 
to  cut  out  entitlements  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  for  welfare  mothers  and  per- 
sons like  that,  and  on  January  30,  a  year 
ago,  I  stood  on  this  floor  and  said,  as  I 
had  done  4  months  earlier,  if  we  can 
take  away  from  women  and  children 
that  which  is  their  entitlements  under 
AFDC,  the  day  will  not  be  far  off  when 
we  can  take  awav  entitlements  from  the 
retired,  the  sick,  and  disabled. 

We  got  into  a  bsui  practice,  and  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  use  this  occasion  of 
unity  to  stop  such  practices. 

When  the  American  Government 
makes  a  promise,  it  keeps  it,  and  that  is 
what  our  work  is  going  to  be  in  the 
coming  summer  in  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  the  time  and  then  yield  back  the 
time  which  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  yield  all  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
at  the  clock  and  I  realize  that  this  is 
an  important  issue,  but  we  have  spent 
a  good  part  of  5  hours  on  this  issue  to- 
day, which  has  solved  or  resolved  no 
question  on  social  security. 

It  has  merely  brought  the  Senate,  I 
think,  to  a  position  of  consensus  which 
is  of  value  and,  therefore,  I  feel  that  it 
has  not  been  wasted  time,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  furthered  the  issue  or  the 
cause  which  brings  us  to  this  session 
today,  and  that  is  to  dispose  of  an  ap- 
propriations measure. 

I  suppose  we  are  going  to  hear,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  respond  from  time  to 
time,  and  people  are  going  to  get  very 
weary  of  my  making  this  statement,  but 
let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  some  marvelous  traditions  but, 
on  toe  other  hand,  the  Senate  has  fallen 
into  some  bad  practices. 

One  of  the  most  evil  practices  of  all 
that  has  created  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  for  the  whole  appropriations 
process  is  that  we  have  committed  our- 
selves, acting  in  total  undisciplined  man- 
ner, to  piggyback  every  idea  that  comes 
to  our  minds  that  we  feel  like  it  would  be 
more  expeditiouslv  brought  into  focus 
on  the  appropriations  process. 

We  have  13  subcommittees,  and  they 
have  really  worked  diligently  to  bring  us 
to  this  point  where  we  can  resolve  the 
rescission  supplemental  package,  and  we 
brought  a  clean  bill  to  the  floor  for  the 
first  t'me  in  mv  life  on  the  committee 
and,  therefore,  I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  can  begin  a  new  era  of  ap- 
propriations process  where  we  can  have 
responsible  action  without  having  to 
bear  the  burden  of  abortion  and  school 
prayer  and  OSHA  and  busing  and  all 
these  other  things  that  have  encumbered 
the  whole  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  allow  me  to 
state  what  he  knows  to  be  my  views?  I 
fully  agree  with  him,  and  it  would  have 
been  the  judgment  on  this  side  that  had 
it  been  possible  to  keer>  the  committee's 
clean  bill  on  your  side  we  would  not  have 
raised  anything.  You  are  righr,  in  our 
judgment,  or  at  least  in  the  judgment  (rf 
this  Senator. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  PresidenD.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  say  that  he  thought 
we  had  arrived  at  a  consensus  and  tiiat 
we  were  again  there.  I  was  wondering  if 
we  could  dispense  with  a  motion  to  table 
and  with  a  rollcall,  have  a  voice  vote, 
and  then  we  could  get  on  with  our  busi- 
ness on  the  rollcall  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  object 
to  not  having  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion, when  the  motion  to  table  is  made. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  not  asked  for 
a  rollcall  as  yet,  but  let  me  just  conclude 
my  comments. 

Do  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  want  a  rollcall? 
Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever time  I  have  left  I  yield  back. 


"Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dia- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kanwm  (Mr. 
Dole)  with  masiy  cosponsots,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
secaoA.. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on  the  taUe 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Blansas.  llie  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcMn  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressleb)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 

necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Are  there 
anv  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  4. 
nays  93,  as  foUows: 

|BoUc&U  Vote  No.  122  Leg.] 
YEAS— « 


Baker 

Hayakawa 

McClure 

Hatfield 

NATS— 93 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Murfcowikl 

Andrew* 

Glenn 

Nlcklea 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Nuna 

Baucus 

OortOB 

Packwood 

Brntsen 

Graaaiey 

FeU 

Blden 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Batch 

Ptoxmlre 

BoscbwitE 

Prjor 

Bradley 

Bellln 

Quayle 

Bumpm 

Heinz 

Buralck 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Byrd, 

Hmilngs 

Bottt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddlerton 

Budman 

Byrd,  BobertC 

.  Humphrey 

BMlMiies 

Cannon 

Inooye 

Sahat 

Ctaafee 

Jackaon 

Scfamttt 

CbUes 

Jepeen 

Blmpaon 

Coclu«n 

Johns'on 

SiMCter 

Coben 

Ksseetmim 

Stafford 

(3«nston 

Hasten 

Stennl* 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Steven* 

Danfortb 

Lazalt 

Symina 

DeCancint 

Leahy 

Thunnond 

Denton 

Lenn 

Tower 

Dixon 

Long 

Ttongaa 

D(de 

Luear 

Wallop 

Domenld 

ifatsunaga 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Weidcer 

Eagletnn 

lidcber 

Williams 

East 

>f»t3Eiwit>aMm 

ZofUMky 

Ezoa 

mtcbeU 

Fort 

lloynlban 

NOT  VOTINC3 — 3 

Dodd 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  113  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  ask  few  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  seamd?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  an»»J- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
veas  and  navs  have  been  M^ered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rofl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  cafled 
the  ndl. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
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Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  PussLKH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Chattk)  .  Are  there  anv  otner  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  restilt  was  announced — yeas  96. 
naysO.  as  fo]lows: 

IBoUcall  Vote  No.  123  l«g.| 
YEAS— 96 

Abdnor  Olemi  Moynllutn 

Andrews  Ooldwktar  MurkowsU 

Ann<4ronK  Gorton  Nlckles 

Bakar  Ormnley  Nunn 

BaueiM  HATt  Packwood 

BIdMi  Hatch  PaU 

Borwn  Hatfield  Percy 

Boectawlts  Hawkins  Pronnlre 

Brarlley  Hav«kawa  Pryor 

Bumper*  Heflln  Quayle 

Burdlck  Heina  Randolph 

Byrd,  Helms  Rlegle 

Harry  P..  Jr  Holl'jigs  Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston  Rudman 

Cannon  Humphrey  Sarbaoes 

Chafe*  Inouye  Saoer 

ChL'es  Jackson  Scbmltt 

CXschran  Jepsen  Simpson 

C^ben  John<<*on  Spec'er 

CaansUm  Kaaaebaum  Stafford 

D'Amato  Kasten  Steonls 

Danforth  Kennedy  Stevens 

DeOoncinl  La-^t  Svmmi 

Denton  Leahy  Thurmond 

DlTon  Levin  Tower 

Dole  Long  Taongaa 

Oomenld  Lurar  Wa'lop 

Duretiberser  MatminSffa  Warner 

■agletoa  MattlnKly  Welcker 

East  UcCure  Williams 

Bxon  Melcher  Zorlnaky 

Ford  Metzenbatmi 

Oam  UitcheU 

NOT  VOTTNO— ♦ 

Bentsea  Uathlaa  Preasler 

Dodd 

So  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  (UP  No. 
113)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MciXURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

WP   AMOTDlfENT    NO.    114 

(Purpoae:  To  provide  funds  for  the  '•avment 
of  pilot  continuation  bonusn  and  to  pro- 
vide a  corresponding  reduction  in  appro- 
prlatlona  for  operation  and  maintenance) 

>fr  HOLLINas.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senators  Bidun  Towkk.  R^n- 
OOLPR.  A»MST»ow«;   pnd  Th'trmo^ 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  a^  follows. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Hoix«e8)  for  himself  and  others.  Drt,-oe«i 
»n  unprtnted  amendment  numbered  lu. 

.m^^iJ?^"'™^^  ^^  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  re<.dlng  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  23,  between  lines  6  and  6,  Insert 

the  following: 

»«IJTA«T  PESSONNXL:  SPeCIAL  PAT  PO«  AVIATION 

CAsm  orncExs  extending  pesioo  of  active 

DUTT 

For  the  pajrment  of  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 301b  of  title  37.  United  States  Coae. 
$55,500,000. 

On  page  24,  line  5,  strike  out  •'$606,565,000" 
and  Insert  in  ileu  thereof  •■$575.555.000". 

On  page  24,  line  18,  strike  out  "$56,906,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$46.906.000 ". 

On  page  24,  line  22.  strike  out  "$959  830.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$923,880,000". 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
wishes  to  arrange  for  some  scheduling, 
and  for  the  recognition  of  other  Sena- 
tors for  their  statements,  without  th's 
time  counting  against  my  15-minute  al- 
lotment. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

ihventoet  op  amendments 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  inquiry  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  now  and  ask  whether 
the  minority  leader  might  be  inclined  to 
do  the  same. 

I  should  like  to  get  some  sort  of  in- 
ventory of  the  number  of  amendments 
to  be  disposed  of.  We  have  this  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  sequenced;  we 
have  the  New  Jersey  amendment,  which 
has  been  sequenced:  we  have  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  budget  resolution 
and  a  time  Certain  to  vote  on  two 
amendments  for  tomorrow,  and  third 
reading  and  final  passage  tomorrow  at 
5  o'clock. 

Also,  at  1  o'clock,  no  further  floor 
amendments  would  be  in  order,  al- 
though amendments  to  committee 
amendments  that  are  eligible  otherwise 
would  be  available  for  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Against  that  background.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  Senators  who  are  on  the  floor 
at  this  time  to  indicate  what  amend- 
ments they  have,  and  then  I  ask  those 
who  may  hear  me.  who  are  not  in  the 
Chamber,  to  let  our  cloakroom  know  as 
soon  as  possible  what  amendments  they 
have  and  how  much  time  m'ght  be  re- 
quired to  deal  with  them,  tonight  or  to- 
morrow. 

The  reason  for  the  Incuiry  is  that  I 
believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  joint  lead- 
ership to  Pnd  out  what  we  have  to  deal 
with,  so  that  we  can  determine  what 
time  we  will  go  out  tonight  and  what 
time  we  will  come  in  tomorrow,  so  that 
no  Senator  will  be  unduly  pressed  for 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  concerned  that  un'ess  Senators  of- 
fer their  amendments  today  and  agree 
to  a  short  time  limit  thereon — with  the 
exception  of  those  amendments  which 
have  already  been  agreed  to  as  to  a  time 
limit — they  ma*'  find  themselves  shut 
out  with  respect  to  time. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
after  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  no  amendments 
will  be  in  order  from  the  floor.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  try,  through  our  respective 


cloakrooms,  to  see  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement  that  there  be  a  time  llmiU- 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment  after  the  amendments  which 
have  been  locked  In  have  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  bdleve 
that  is  a  good  suggestion.  I  will  request 
that  the  Republican  cloakroom  ask  all 
Senators  on  this  side  to  let  us  know  by 
5:30  of  any  amendments  they  have  and 
to  express  willingness  or  unwillingness 
to  agree  to  a  30-minute  time  limit  or 
less. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  can  agree  to  a  30- 
m'nute  time  limitation  on  the  binary 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  there  wlU  be  an 
objection  to  that,  and  I  will  renew  that 
reouest  tomorrow. 

I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  am  aware  of  his  inten- 
t  on  to  offer  a  binary  chemicals  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  continue  to  work  with 
both  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  see  if  we 
can  work  out  something. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  an  amendment  Is  at 
the  desk  by  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  it  would 
still  be  eligible  to  be  called  up,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  BAKER.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
a  floor  amendment  or  an  amendment  to 
a  con:m'ttee  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  B.^KER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  fact  that 
on  amendment  would  be  at  the  desk 
would  have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
entered  yesterday  provides  that  no 
amendments  would  be  in  order  other 
than  committee  amendments,  without 
affect  ng  the  standing  of  the  Hyde-Helms 
amendment,  after  1  pjn.  on  Thursday. 
TTiat  means  that  any  amendment  not 
disposed  of  by  1  o'clock  would  have  to 
be  dealt  w'th  but  that  floor  amendments 
would  not  be  el'glble  after  that  hour. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Even  though  they  were 
pending  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Even  though  they  were 
pending  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  we  will  have  to  stay  in  all 
night,  because  there  are  those  who  want 
to  prevent  certain  am^n^ments  from 
com'ng  up.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
agree  to  a  controlled  time  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  matter  In  a  short  period  of 
time. 

I  believe  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  the 
majority  leader  that  he  Is  not  going  to 
get  time  aereements  on  some  amend- 
ments if  Senators,  by  disagreeing  to 
time  agreements,  can  prevent  them  from 
being  brought  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
only  5  m'nutes.  and  I  suggest  that  there 
is  a  way  out  of  th*s  without  staying  all 
n'ght.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  use 
the  5  minutes  to  try  to  ident'fy  that. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
it  is  my  full  Intention  to  see  that  he  is 
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not  shut  out.  But  before  we  get  to  that, 
we  have  to  decide  on  what  basis  we  can 
do  equity  and  fairness  to  Senators  on 
both  sides.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  get 
a  time  agreement  on  that  amendment 
at  this  moment,  but  I  have  other  ideas 
I  should  like  to  pursue  more  privately. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  discuss  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  a  time  agreement  on  amend- 
ments that  would  not  be  in  conference. 

I  hope  the  Senate  realizes  that  we  are 
taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  today  and 
tomorrow  on  items  that  will  be  in  con- 
ference, and  other  Senators  who  want  to 
raise  issues  that  will  not  be  in  confer- 
ence will  be  foreclosed  by  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  leadership  function, 
and  one  of  the  leadership  functions  is 
to  try  to  arrange  the  sequence  of  events; 
and  I  will  enlist  his  aid  in  trying  to  work 
out  this  matter.  I  urge  that  we  not  use 
the  time  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  to  do  that. 

I  request  that  our  cloak  room  ask 
Senators  to  let  us  know  of  any  amend- 
ments they  have  to  offer  and  to  do  so 
before  5:30,  and  to  express  their  will- 
ingness to  accept  very  short  time  limita- 
tions. 

I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  does  not  misunder- 
stand what  has  been  said  with  respect 
to  pending  amendments  at  1  pjn.  I  un- 
derstood h'm  to  use  the  phrase  pending 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

If  an  amendment  is  pending  which 
has  been  called  up  to  an  amendment — I 
think  that  is  what  he  has  in  mind.  As  to 
that  type  of  amendment — using  the 
word  pending  in  that  sense — there 
would  be  a  vote  on  that  amendment.  But 
an  amendment  that  i»  simply  at  the  desk 
and  has  not  been  called  up  could  not 
then  be  called  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  po'nt  out  that  It  is  my 
belief  and  it  is  my  intention  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  to  the  extent  he 
can  do  it.  will  be  recosnized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  am  actually  trying  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Washer).  It  is 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  we  will  be  in  for  a  wh'le  tonight.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  be  out  by  6:30 
or  7,  and  then  I  thought  by  8.  but  T  have 
abandoned  even  that  hone.  We  will  stay 
as  long  as  we  need  to  stay  in  order  to 
discharge  the  sequence  of  events  wc  al- 
ready have  put  in  sh'»n'»-  t*""*  '"  ♦*»•» 
Hew  Jersev  amendment,  the  nilots'  bo- 
nus amendment,  and  th^  conference  re- 
port on  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution. We  will  decide  what  we  are  go- 
in?  to  do  after  we  have  done  these 
things. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Have  we  changed  the 
agreement  that  the  battleshin  amend- 
ment is  going  to  cxaat  up  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  There  was  r>o  agree- 
ment. I  suggested  to  the  distl^eii'shed 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  might  do 


that,  and  he  graciously  acceded  to  that 
suggestion.  But  I  found  tiiat  there  was 
an  oojection  to  changing  tne  sequence, 
so  I  did  not  put  the  request. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Nxr.  President  imder 
the  agreement  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


UNITED    STATES    VOTE    ON    WHO/ 
UNICEF  INFANT  FORMULA  CODE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  Reagan  administrations 
decision  to  oppose  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization s  Infant  l-ormula  Code.  These 
guidelines  on  the  marketing  and  promo- 
tion of  infant  formula  are  the  result  of 
years  of  work  by  WHO.  UNK^i^',  health 
professionals,  industry  representatives, 
and  others.  The  code  rtnects  a  con- 
sensus of  international  concern  for  the 
world's  children.  And  we  are  in  a  minor- 
ity, possibly  a  minority  of  one,  in  voting 
no.  We  are  voting  against  a  code  which 
addresses  the  growing  recognition  that 
babies  are  suffering  as  a  result  of  a  de- 
cline in  breastfeeding,  especially  in  Third 
World  nations.  This  decline  has  occurred 
as  formula  promotion  has  increased,  and 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  re- 
sponded to  protect  children. 

To  me,  this  issue  raises  a  simple  ques- 
tion: Doe:,  this  administration  value  cor- 
porate profits  above  ciiildren's  health? 
Do  those  in  the  Reagan  aominisiration 
who  made  this  decii.icm  have  in  mind 
what  the  misuse  of  formula  means  for  an 
innocent  baby? 

Let  me  present  the  problem  in  basic 
human  terms.  If  a  mother  in  a  Third 
World  country  clinic  receives  a  free  sam- 
ple of  formula  given  to  her  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  formula  company,  she  may 
be  persuaded  that  bottle  feeding  is  in- 
deed the  "modem"  thing  to  do  and  that 
it  is  best  for  h^r  baby.  Yet.  when  she  re- 
turns to  her  home  she  may  find  that  the 
water  to  mix  with  the  powdered  formula 
is  impure,  or  that  she  cannot  sterilize  the 
bottles,  or  that  she  cannot  afford  the 
formula.  But  by  then  she,  and  her  baby, 
are  tragically  trapped.  Once  she  has 
stopped  brrastf  ceding,  she  cannot  change 
her  mind.  Her  body  will  not  produce  milk. 
In  a  very  real  issue,  she  and  her  baby 
are  "hooked"  on  the  expensive  formula. 
She  must  keep  using  it,  even  if  the  baby 
becomes  ill,  even  if  she  has  to  dilute  it. 
even  if  ttie  baby's  life  is  threatened. 

No  one,  not  even  the  formula  com- 
panies themselves,  denies  that  breast 
milk  is  the  most  perfect  food  for  infants. 
Breast  milk  offers  a  ba»>y  unique  im- 
munities, balanced  nutritlMial  content, 
and  it  is  always  sterile.  It  is  also  free. 

Given  the  problems  of  po^'ertv  a"'' 
hunger  facing  so  many  around  the  world, 
I  cannot  understand  how  we  can  line  up 
with  those  pushing  an  expensive  product 
the  vast  majority  of  mothers  do  not  need- 

This  is  first  of  all  a  human  and  mora' 
questicMi.  I  cannot  banish  from  my  mind 
the  image  of  a  child  slowly  starving  on 
f(Hinula  so  diluted  it  is  a  pale  grey — 
even  if  the  Reagan  administration  can.  I 
cannot  ignore  the  anguish  a  poor  mother 
must  go  throu?h.  know'no  that  her  baby 
is  suffering  and  that,  s'nce  she  cannot 
go  back  to  breastfeeding,  there  is  noth- 
ing she  can  do. 


There  are  also  foreign  policy  con- 
siderations. As  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  stated: 

If  the  United  S^tei>  abstains  or  votes  no 
on  the  Infant  formula  coAt.  we  believe  that 
it  «rill  gain  little  and  poeslbly  lose  much  In 
Its  effort  to  restore  X3S.  credibility  and  In- 
fluence with  the  developing  world. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  it  is  not  in  our 
best  national  interest  to  oppose  this  code. 

This  decision  does  not  refiect  the  com- 
passion and  the  concern  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  mistake.  It  is  made  for  the 
narrowest  of  ecMiomic  reasons  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  not  soon  forget  our 
position  (Ml  this  issue.  

Ml-.  President,  both  Senator  Mitchku, 
and  I  would  like  to  express  our  concern 
aboul  the  administration's  infant  for- 
mula vote.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
material  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

as  follows: 

Likda  kzlset, 
studio  City.  Cali/.,  May  4, 1981. 
Senator  Patrick  J.  Leabt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Leaht:  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  U.S.  government  should  support  the 
V?orld  Health  Organlzatlon/UNICKP  efforts 
to  stop  the  unethical  promotion  of  breast 
milk  substitutes.  I  have  Just  returned  from 
seeing  babies  afflicited  with  "bottle  baby 
disease"  in  five  Asian  countries  where  I  talked 
with  their  suffering  mothers,  and  learned 
from  local  health  workers  of  the  difficulties 
they  have  stopping  the  trend  away  from 
breast  feeding.  What  I  exoerlenced  has  made 
me  very  angry  because  It  Is  all  so  preventable. 
But  to  do  so  requires  the  voice  of  the  power- 
ful, such  as  yourself,  defending  the  sUent 
voices  of  the  chUdren. 

I  was  asked  to  visit  Indian.  Bant;ladesh. 
Malaysia.  Hong  Kong,  and  the  PhUippines 
by  the  International  Organization  of  Con- 
sumers' Unions;  my  visit  was  coordinated  by 
the  consumer  societies  of  each  nation.  They 
asked  me  in  the  hopes  that  my  public  image 
as  a  "reporter"  on  thp  "Lou  Orant  Show" 
would  help  stimulate  support  for  an  issue 
only  casuaUy  treated  in  the  prera. 

James  Grant,  Director  of  UNICKP,  has 
termed  this  the  "sUent  catastroohe,"  because 
the  babies  surer  and  die  with  no  political 
voice.  It  is  estimated  that  four  mUUon  In- 
fants wUl  die  each  year— ll.COO  per  day— as 
the  result  of  Inaporooriate  bottle  feeding. 
(In  the  five  da'^  since  I've  returned  to  the 
time  T-ve  written  this  letter,  the  number  of 
babies  who  have  died  has  surpassed  the 
deaths  of  all  Amerlc?iM  In  the  Vl-»nam  war.) 
Having  s^n  one  baby  in  Bangladesh  suffer- 
ing so  unnecessarily,  multiilvlng  these  fig- 
ures to  <»lobal  Dror!ortlons  stageers  me. 

I  vl8l»ed  health  clinics  and  hospitals, 
talked  with  front  line  health  workers,  with 
women's  ctou-'s.  consumer  organizations, 
and  government,  cfflclals.  TTey  v?»re  sho-t'ed 
when  I  told  them  that  the  n^w  Admlnlstra- 
tton  w«s  rpn*''m-i'at«n<'  a  vo*-  against  the 
VVTO  'UVTC?P  rode  ff  marketin<»  for  breast- 
ml'k  su»>stltutes.  to  be  d«»h«ted  at  this 
month's  World  Health  A«««mMv.  I  was  very 
moved  bv  tbeir  sense  of  abandonm»nt.  of  the 
sen«e  of  be'nlessness  that  an  underfxmded 
heaUh  wor'-er  fe»ls  wh«TJ  faced  with  the 
cowctul  Intereft^  of  l»r«»e  cotimerrlal  firms. 
Thev  e»oress»d  the  need  for  the  code  to  help 
rleht  the  lm»jalance.  and  help  them  attain 
the  DoUtlcal  forxx  needed  to  project  their 
chUdr«i  from  the  unne<reB«arv  and  danger- 
oii"5  ii«e  of  ^r<«»!rt  mil"  su'wtltutes. 

They  s>»ow-d  me  th-  promotion  stickers. 
f.««  »,^^i»s  unrt  e<i-e'*l''e'nen*«  of  the  nabv 
milk  comnwiles.  I  saw  stacks  and  dlsotoys  of 
baby  milks  to  tlnv  stores— the  most  visible 
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•ad  praatlglouB  producta  of  »  poor  abop — 
nest  to  open  aewkge  and  alum  condlUoos 
which  Inaurad  that  the  bablea  would  onl; 
•uffar,  defolvwl  of  the  protective  qualities 
of  their  mother's  milk.  In  one  boapltal  I 
Tlaltad  In  the  PhlUpplnea,  Infant  formula 
oompanlea'  western  dressed  sales  personnel 
were  so  common  with  their  sunplea.  gifts 
and  posters,  that  upon  entering,  I  was  asked 
what  milk  company  I  represented! 

The  companies  involved  were,  of  course, 
Amartcan  and  Swiss.  But  also  English. 
Dutch,  Japanese  and  even  Indian.  I  couldn't 
taave  Imagined  the  intensity  of  competition 
until  I  saw  huge  blUboards  advertising  milk 
products  near  the  slums  of  Bangladesh,  by 
so  many  flrma. 

I  know  that  the  advocates  of  breast  feed- 
ing and  the  marketing  code  <ure  being  ac- 
euaed  of  being  political.  It's  true,  of  course, 
and  my  trip  has  convinced  me  of  this  neces- 
sity. A  powerful  institution — much  less  the 
combined  forces  of  over  thirty  large  milk 
companies — cannot  be  changed  without 
political  Intervention.  But  this  Is  not  an 
Issue  that  splits  on  traditional  conservative/ 
liberal  lines.  Those  who  do  so  have  not  seen 
the  babies,  or  the  advertising  In  the  most 
appalling  circumstances — or  are  motivated 
purely  by  self -Interest.  We  must  act  now  to 
conaerve  our  most  valuable  resource:  the 
world's  future  citizens. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  banning  the  use  of 
Infant  formula,  but  of  insuring  lis  safe  use. 
It  Is  a  case  of  developing  guidelines  that  will 
make  corporations  responsible  for  controlling 
the  advertising,  marketing  and  promotion 
activities  which  In  and  of  themselves,  create 
a  market  In  spite  of  public  health  considera- 
tions. The  World  Health  Organization  (con- 
sisting of  155  member  nations)  will  under- 
take this  responslbllUy  this  month  at  Its 
Assembly  In  Geneva,  through  consideration 
of  Its  code  of  marketing  for  breast  milk 
substitutes. 

I  beUeve  your  efforts  with  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  Ill  are  essential  to  protect  millions 
of  Innocent  children.  I  have  written  to  your 
colleagues  to  uree  them  to  support  your 
efforts.  On  behalf  of  those  I  spoke  with.  I 
thank  you  for  carlne  enough  to  commit 
yourselves  to  help  at  this  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  VS.  will  suffer 
great  poUtlcal  damage  if  we  are  the  only 
nation  In  the  world — as  we  might  well  be — 
to  vote  against  the  code.  After  my  visits.  I 
know  that  It  will  be  Interpreted  by  people 
around  the  world  that  we  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  health  of  our  industry  than 
the  health  of  children.  This  wotild  be  an 
Insult  to  American  Ideals — and  the  very  real 
feelln<^  of  American  cltlsens  who  support 
this  effort. 

I  urge  you  to  make  this  acUon  a  priority. 
I'd  be  happy  to  speak  with  vou  personally 
about  what  I  saw  on  my  trip.  Please  feel  free 
to  caU  me  here  In  Los  Angeles  at  (313)  934- 
9594. 

Sincerely, 

LlltDA   K>I,8ET. 

P.S.  I'm  enclosing  a  xerox  of  an  article 
that  aopeared  In  /sla  Week  while  T  was  there. 
I  think  It  shows  the  ertent  of  interest  and 
depth  of  feeling  I  found  wherever  I  went. 

(From  the  Asia  Week.  May  1, 1981  ] 
BaxAST  vs.  Borru:  A  N«w  BArnxfuoirr 
Mely,  19.  feels  sluggish  and  untidy  as  her 
visitor  cluc>^s  greetlnes  from  the  foot  of  the 
hospital  bed.  The  "nurse"  Is  matronly  but 
trim,  her  uniform  spotlessly  white,  her  hair 
pulled  smoothly  back  by  an  economic  com- 
bination of  tortolaesbell  clasn  and  prim  little 
bonnet.  She  silos  the  neat  blue  sboulder-ba<; 
over  the  bed  raU  and  begins  to  fuss  around 
Mely  Isnt  Melv  lucky  to  have  an  adorable 
new  baby  dauehter?  Is  Mely  sure  she  has 
enough  breast-mUk  to  keep  the  little  one 
oootentad?  Mely  looks  tired— babies  can  be  so 


demanding.  Has  Mely  beard  about  this  amaa- 
ing  new  milk  developed  by  doctors  In  America 
and  Europe  where  all  babies  are  ao  healthy 
and  strong? 

Yue-llng,  37,  worries  that  her  3-day-old  son 
Isn't  getting  enough  milk  from  her  swollen, 
aching  breasts.  The  baby  seems  fretful  and 
cries  a  lot;  each  feeding  Is  becoming  a  trial 
lor  both  mother  and  child.  Yue-llng  feels 
like  weeping  with  relief  when  the  firm  but 
friendly  yoting  woman  In  the  starched  trou- 
ser-sult  and  sensible  shoes  explains  bow  in- 
fant formula  is  scientifically  designed  by 
baby-care  experts  for  modem  mothers. 

SaJ.  36,  listens  thoughtfully  as  the  Impec- 
cably groomed  "nutritionist"  good-humour- 
edly  scolds  him.  His  wife,  trying  to  hush 
their  4-year-old  son  and  suckle  the  new  In- 
fant at  the  same  time,  calls  irritably  from 
the  door  of  their  two-room  hut:  breast-feed- 
ing may  be  a  labour,  she  snaps,  but  at  least  it 
is  free.  Raj  sees  her  anger,  her  desperation, 
her  rumpled  and  prematurely  stooped  figure. 
He  hears  the  "nutritionist"  chide  him  with 
happiness,  convenience  and  science  .  .  . 

All  over  Asia,  those  scenes  are  being  re- 
peated thousands  of  times  every  day,  with 
countless  variations.  Always,  the  aim  is  the 
same:  to  convince  mothers  that  "infant 
formulas" — mllk-substltute  preparations 
made  and  aggressively  marketed  by  multina- 
tional corporations — are  better  than  mother's 
milk.  Unfortunately,  their  claims  are  not 
true.  In  some  Instances,  the  claims  and  activ- 
ities of  infant  formula  manufacturers  consti- 
tute crimes  against  Asia  and  against  the  de- 
veloping world  as  a  whole.  Now,  Just  when  the 
international  community  has  finally  begun 
a  concerted  e7ort  to  combat  the  menace,  the 
big  companies  are  gearing  for  a  counterat- 
tack. 

At  the  World  Health  Assembly  In  Oeneva. 
Switzerland,  next  month,  representatives  of 
more  than  ISO  countries  will  debate  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  sale  of  Infant  formulas  and 
other  baby  foods.  The  code  was  drafted  by  the 
World  Health  Organisation  (WHO)  and  the 
United  Nations  ChUdren's  Ptmd  (UNICEP) 
following  a  Joint  meeting  of  these  two  agen- 
cies in  Geneva  in  October  1979.  Many  infant- 
formula  companies  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  led  to  the  drafting  of  the  mar- 
keting code,  they  did  so  out  of  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  having  studied  the  evi- 
dence that  misuse  of  their  products  endan- 
gers the  health  and  e'en  the  lives  of  millions 
of  children  around  the  world.  Yet  as  the 
Geneva  conference  draws  closer,  some  of 
those  same  companies  are  preparing  to  (sabo- 
tage the  code  or  dilute  it  so  heavily  that  It 
will    be    virtually    meaningless. 

The  reason  for  that  scandalous  about-face 
has  nothing  to  do  with  health,  science  or 
modernity.  It  is  pegged  directly  to  poUtlcs  or. 
more  accurately,  to  the  shift  in  American 
and  West  Etiropean  politics.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  who  previously  cooperated 
with  the  U.N.  agencies  have  begun  to  "sense 
an  advantage,"  as  one  angry  UNICEP  top- 
slder  puts  It.  They  have  made  it  clear  they 
intend  to  fight  in  Geneva  next  month  by 
characterising  the  code  as  a  "restraint  on  free 
trade."  They  in'end  to  portray  the  code's 
provisions  against  misleading  or  ambiguous 
advertising  as  a  violation  of  the  US.  Consti- 
tution's First  Amendment,  which  protects 
fre^om  of  soe^ch  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
By  such  means,  the  companies  plan  to 
obscure  the  real  purpose  of  the  code,  which 
seeks  not  to  ban  Infant  formula  but  to  pre- 
vent or  minimise  its  abuse  through  aggres- 
sive marketing.  Those  marketing  efforts  go 
far  beyond  simple  advertising:  most  glar- 
ingly, they  Include  the  use  of  "milk 
nursen" — salespeople  employed  by  the  com- 
panies to  push  their  oroducts  In  hospitals, 
towns  and  villages.  Because  they  aopear  to 
function  In  an  official  or  seml-ofliclal  capac- 
ity, and  because  they  are  often  abetted  by 


corrupt  or  Ignorant  hospital  staffers,  the 
hucksters  have  Uttle  difficulty  winning  over 
Mely  and  Yue-llng  or  fathers  like  Raj  who 
want  to  make  ILe  easier  lor  their  wives. 

At  the  core  of  the  current  debate  Is  the 
incontrovertible  and  moimtlng  evidence  of 
much  higher  sickness  and  death  rates  among 
bottle-fed  babies  than  among  breast-fed 
youngsters.  The  evidence  is  most  startllngly 
clear  In  terms  of  diarrhoeal  diseases;  bad 
nater,  dirty  bottles  and  unsterlllsed  teats 
cause  diarrhoea.  And  since  infant  formula 
makes  a  big  dent  in  family  income,  parents 
habitually  dilute  the  product  to  make  It  last 
longer.  Result:  progressive  malnutrition. 
James  P.  Grant,  UNICKF's  executive  director, 
believes  worldwide  adoption  of  the  marketing 
code  "could  save  a  million  children  a  year 
now  dying  of  diarrhoea  and  (the  effects  of| 
malnutrition."  The  infant-food  industry, 
adds  WHO  Dire::tor-General  Halfdan  Mahler. 
Is  "morally  obliged  to  change  its  practices. " 
Many  women,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  not  able  to  breast-feed;  for  them,  infant 
formula — properlr  used — is  a  godsend.  WHO 
and  UNICEP  don't  dispute  this.  What  they 
do  dispute  Is  marketing  aimed  at  convincing 
mothers  that  Infant  formula  is  "almost  as 
good,"  "as  good"  or  "even  better"  than  moth- 
er's milk.  They  also  want  to  put  a  stop  to 
marketing  that  suggests  substitute  milk 
products  au-e  "more  convenient"  and  "more 
modem."  a  tactic  favoured  in  developing  and 
industrialised  societies  alike. 

"Want  to  te  a  real  hero?"  a'ks  an  ad  pub- 
lished by  Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  of  EvansvlUe. 
Indiana.  "Buy  Mom  a  two-week  supply  of 
Enfamll  Nursette  infant  formula  .  .  .  She'll 
appreciate  your  gift  (because]  Nursette  is 
easy  to  use — It  means  less  work,  more 
rest  .  .  .  Isn't  your  wife's  happiness  worth 
It?"  Yet  the  American  Academy  of  Paediat- 
rics Is  unequivocal  In  asserting  that  "breast 
milk  Is  the  best  food  for  every  newborn 
Infant." 

Mead  Johnson  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidi- 
ary of  Bristol -Mvers  Co.  (annual  sales: 
US^2  5  billion).  Ross  Laboratories,  which 
noakes  S'mllac,  Is  owned  by  Abbott  Labora- 
tories (anual  sales:  SI  billion).  These  two 
comnanles  are  said  to  hold  about  90  oercent 
of  the  Infant  formula  market  In  the  US. 
Along  with  a  third.  American  Hom-  Products 
Corp..  they  have  besrun  intensive  lobbjrlnit  In 
Washington  to  oersuad?  American  politi- 
cians to  oopose  the  marketlne  code. 

Those  como^nles  had  previously  supported 
the  draft  code:  now,  conscious  that  a  Re- 
Dubllcan  eovemment  Is  much  more  Inc'lned 
to  lea-e  big  business  alone,  they  are  reneging. 
The  draft,  thev  claim.  Is  a  "serious  rtlstortlon 
of  the  original  ln«^ent" — a  charge  that  leaves 
WHO  and  UNICEF  officials  blinking  In 
amazement.  "They  helped  write  it!"  exclaims 
one. 

From  the  outset,  some  other  manufacturers 
actively  op-^osed  the  International  agencies' 
efforts  to  draw  up  a  code.  One  of  them  was 
the  giant  Swiss-based  food  corporation 
Nestle,  whose  products  are  famlllsr  in  many 
Asian  countries.  Nestle  tried  to  skirt  the  Is- 
sue, say  UNTCEF  sources,  by  "Insisting  that  It 
had  never  said  breast  milk  wasn't  best,  by 
claiming  that  Its  products  have  Imoroved 
baby  nutrition  In  develooln^  countries,  by 
saying  It  doesn't  ad'^ertlse  infant  formula  in 
r'oorer  countrtes.  and  so  on."  Unfortunately 
for  Nestle,  those  lofty  claims  are  easily 
brought  down  to  earth: 

Cl''lm:  "Nestle  actually  encourages  breast- 
feeding." Fact:  While  the  company's  prod- 
ucts do  carry  the  advice  that  "Breast-fe«'dlng 
Is  Best."  Nestle's  promotional  and  marketing 
techniques  effectively  spread  the  opposite 
message.  Through  doctors,  midwives  and  the 
mothers  themselvee.  Nestle  clesrly  encour- 
ages the  use  of  Infant  formula — hardly  sur- 
prising, since  it  maVes  the  stuT.  The  Inter- 
fal*h  Centre  on  Car-'orate  Res-onsibillty 
(ICCR) ,  an  activist  wing  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  In  the  VS.,  quotes  a 
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letter  from  a  Nestle  "medical  representative" 
who  said  her  main  responsibility  "Is  to  pro- 
mote the  Nestle  Infant  formula  products"  by 
visiting  "people  In  the  medical  profession 
who  are  directly  In  contact  with  Infants."  In 
return  for  Infant-formula  samples,  she  wrote, 
"the  recipients  would  of  course  recommMid, 
In  one  way  or  another,  Nestle  formulas." 

Claim:  Nestle  does  no  consumer  advertis- 
ing of  Infant-formula  products  In  developing 
countries.  Fact:  While  Nestle  supposedly 
ordered  a  halt  to  all  such  advertising  in  July 
1978,  It  promoted  formula  to  mothers  at  a 
baby  show  In  Malaysia  In  October  1978.  For- 
mula promotion  calendars  were  distributed 
by  Nestle  In  Indonesia  In  1979. 

Last  month,  a  well-known  European  expert 
on  child  nutrition  announced  that  he  was 
quitting  his  post  as  consultant  to  a  Nestle 
subsidiary  because  of  Nestle's  activities  In 
developing  countries.  In  a  letter  to  the  Brit- 
ish medical  Journal  The  Lancet,  Dr.  Stlg 
SJ611n  of  Sweden's  Uppsala  University  Ho^l- 
tal  declared:  "Despite  sharp  and  well- 
founded  criticism  from  a  number  of  organi- 
sations and  individuals  over  the  years.  Nestle 
has  shown  little  interest  In  changing  its  at- 
titudes and  marketing  policies."  He  added: 
"Nestle,  In  its  obstinacy,  has  even  Joined 
forces  with  other  large  manufacturers  of 
breast-milk  substitutes — not,  as  Is  now  clear, 
to  establish  rules  of  conduct  that  would  pro- 
tect child  health,  but  to  defend  the  manu- 
facturers' activities  and  to  protect  their  own 
economic  Interests." 

The  1979  WHO/UNICEF  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  government  representatives  from 
eighteen  countries  Including  India,  Japan, 
Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Papua  New  Guinea, 
the  Philippines,  the  U.S.  and  Britain.  Also 
among  the  participants  were  experts  from 
U.N.  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  Pood  •& 
Agriculture  Organisation  (FAO),  the  World 
Bank's  Rural  Development  Department,  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  (~LO) ,  the 
U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  &  Development 
(UNCTAD),  the  U.N.  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  (ONFPA),  the  World  Food  Pro- 
gramme and  the  U.N.  Industrial  Development 
Organisation  (UNIDO).  Among  the  partici- 
pants from  the  Infant-formula  industry  Itself 
were  executives  from  Bristol-Myers,  Mead 
Johnson,  Abbott,  Wyetb  and  Gerber  (U.S.), 
Frldsland  and  Nutrlcia  (Holland),  Dumex 
(Denmark),  Meljl  Milk  Products  and  Snow 
Brand  (Japan)  and  Nestl6  (Switzerland). 
At  that  meeting,  by  consensus.  It  was  agreed 
that  "there  should  be  an  International  code 
of  marketing  of  Infant  formula  and  other 
products  used  as  breast-milk  substitutes. 
This  should  be  supported  by  both  exporting 
and  importing  countries  and  observed  by  all 
manufacturers."  The  code  was  duly  drawn  up 
In  consultation  with  Industry  officials  and 
approved  two  months  ago  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  World  Health  Organisation;  now 
it  must  be  approved  by  the  WHO  Assembly 
next  month. 

The  motion  before  the  Assembly  will  take 
the  form  of  a  "recommendation"  to  member 
govemmenta,  rather  than  a  "regulation" — a 
concession  to  the  Industry  and  a  reflection  of 
the  Industry's  lobbying  over  the  past  year. 
The  hope  is  that  governments,  once  the  rec- 
ommendation Is  accepted,  will  quickly  give 
the  code  the  full  force  of  law  in  their  own 
countries. 

If  the  code  is  weakened  further  or  scuttled 
altogether  by  the  manufacturers'  new  coun- 
terattack, Asian  governments  will  have  only 
two  options;  to  legislate  against  Improper 
marketing  practices,  or  watch  more  of  their 
youngest  citizens  suffer  and  perhaos  die 
through  misuse  of  Infant  formula.  Plainly, 
there  la  nothing  wrong  with  established 
breast-milk  substitutes,  used  correctly  and 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  medical 
personnel.  But  there  is  a  lot  wrong  with  the 
manner  in  which  leading  companies  exploit 
social  pressures,  ignorance  or  poverty  in  aell- 
Ing  their  products  to  mothers  who  may  not 


need  It  and  probably  can't  afford  It.  To  Oe- 
neva In  mid-May,  the  thoughts  of  all  caring 
Asians  must  turn. 

Bottlx-Feeoinc,  Good  or  Bad?  UN  Agency 
Takes  CarricAi.  Vote 
(By  Richard  M.  Barley) 
Angellta  Flores  Is  a  housemaid  In  Bogota, 
Colombia.  Advised  against  breast-feeding  by 
the  local  health  clinic,  she  feeds  her  llttie 
Jorgito  on  a  bottled  baby  formula  donated  by 
a  doctor.  He  calls  this  the  modem  thing  to  do. 
Irene    D\mbar   lives   3,000    miles   away   In 
southern  Massachusetts.  After  bottle-feeding 
her  first  child,  she  switched  to  mother's  milk 
for  her  second  baby  and  will  settle  for  noth- 
ing less  for  her  third  child.  She  considers 
breast-feeding    the    "modern,"    nutritional 
thing  to  do. 

The  contrast  between  Angellta  and  Irene 
Illustrates  one  of  the  odd — and  many  feel 
tragic — Ironies  of  this  century:  Just  when 
women  In  rich,  industrialized  countries  are 
returning  to  breast-feeding  as  a  safer  and 
more  nutritional  method,  mothers  in  many 
poor  nations  are  dropping  traditional  breast- 
feeding In  favor  of  bottle-feeding. 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
and  the  United  Nations  Chlldrens  Fund 
(UNICEF)  see  the  third- world  trend  toward 
bottle-feeding  as  contributing  to  Infant  mor- 
tality and  malnutrition.  And  when  the  WHO 
meets  May  19  In  Geneva,  they  will  try  to 
pass  an  international  code  of  ethics  to  re- 
verse the  trend. 

The  new  code.  If  passed,  would  urge  gov- 
ernments to  do  far  more  to  protect  and 
promote  breast-feeding  and  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  distributing  reliable  information 
about  breast-feeding  substitutes. 

For  years  debate  has  been  raging  over  the 
bottled  milk  vs.  mothers'  milk  issue.  Baby- 
food  officials  argue  they  have  a  useful  prod- 
uct. Their  critics  say  that  baby-food  market- 
ing In  poor  countries  is  discouraging  moth- 
ers from  breast-feeding,  thus  compounding 
some  already  severe  health  problems  of 
babies.  They  say  that  bottle-feeding  often 
leads  to  pollution  or  over-dilution  of  the 
milk  formultks. 

UNICBF's  executive  director,  James  Grant, 
says  that  a  million  Infant  deaths  could  be 
prevented  each  year  If  the  International 
community  would  promote  natural  breast- 
feeding. 

Seldom  has  an  Initiative  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  has  no  real  power  to  enforce 
its  recommendations  on  Its  members,  gen- 
erated so  much  poUtlcal  beat. 

The  reason:  The  WHO  code  could 
strengthen  the  hands  of  pDlltlcIans  who 
want  to  dlmish  the  Influence  of  Infant 
formulas.  The  result  could  be  a  far  tougher 
climate  for  the  marketing  of  mother-mUk 
substitutes  in  developing  countries — and 
even  perhaps  in  the  U.S. 

Infant-formula  companies         scream 

"Ftoul!" — and  say  the  mUk  question  raises 
the  possibility  of  other  government  restric- 
tions on  free  enterprise. 

In  recent  weeks  the  companies  put  aside 
their  competitive  Instincts  and  combined 
forces,  aggressively  lobbying  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  administration  to  oppose  the  new 
code.  Some  have  sent  out  mass  mailings  to 
leading  American  businessmen.  Several  weeks 
ago  former  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  Jr.  testified  in 
Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  code  was  a 
totalitarian  document  that  could  undermine 
American  constitutional  values  of  free 
speech,  free-  press,  and  free  competition. 

Industry  spokesmen  have  been  arguing  the 
dangers  no  less  adamantly. 

"We  at  Mead-Johnson  (a  subsidiary  of 
Bristol  Myers)  and  other  formula  companies 
agree  that  infant  formula  should  not  be  pro- 
moted at  the  expense  of  breast-feeding," 
says  spokesman  Gary  Mlze. 

"But  as  we  Interpret  the  code.  Its  prohi- 
bitions on  communication  with  the  public 


are  far  too  sweeping,  far  beyond  Just  cutting 
back  advertising  that  would  discourage 
breast-feeding,  a  goal  to  which  we  sub- 
scribe." 

The  Industry  lobby  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed. The  White  House  has  decided  to  op- 
pose the  code,  according  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
U.S.  could  be  the  only  United  Nations  mem- 
ber to  take  that  stand. 

The  reasons  for  the  decision  closely  par- 
allel reasons  why  many  companies  oppose  the 
code.  Industry  representatives  told  the  Moni- 
tor that  the  code  cannot  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States  without  violating  rights  of  free 
speech  and  enterprise.  They  said  it  could  be 
stretched  to  apply  to  other  foods  besides 
breast-milk  substitutes.  The  code  is  not,  they 
say,  the  best  way  to  encourage  breast-feed- 
in?,  and  there  is  no  definitively  proven  con- 
n•^ctlon  b3tween  the  mar''eting  of  breart-milk 
substitutes  a"d  declines  in  breast-feeding  (all 
points  denied  by  the  code's  advocates) . 

Still,  the  advocates  believe  th&t  in  poor 
countries  a  vast  number  of  youn?  mother* 
urgently  need  help  from  the  International 
conununlty.  Too  often,  they  argue,  many  of 
these  women  find  themselves  caught  In  a 
cross  fire  of  slick  arguments  that  they  do  not 
understand.  Says  Edward  Baer  of  the  Inter- 
faith  Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility  In 
New  York: 

"Thsre  is  simply  too  much  danger  of 
women  In  developing  countries  being  enticed 
by  infant-formula  advertizing  to  abandon 
breast-feeding,  of  the  high  cost  of  formula 
resulting  in  poor  women  diluting  it  to  nu- 
tritionally dangerous  levels,  or  of  powdered 
formula  being  mixed  with  polluted  water." 

The  number  of  malnourished  babies  In  the 
world  has  reached  the  300  million  mark,  esti- 
mates Dr.  Michael  Latham,  director  cf  the 
Program  on  International  Nutrition  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Bottle-feeding  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  main  illnesses  associated  with 
that  malnutrition,  he  believes. 

To  hslp  turn  the  tide,  the  WHO  code  would 
urge  governments  to  prohibit  both  the  pro- 
motlrn  of  breast-milk  substitutes  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  the  distribution  of  free  for- 
mu'a  samoles  to  pre-Tipnt  women. 

The  code  does  recognize  the  need  for  In- 
fant formula  to  be  available  In  case  a  mother 
is  unable  to  breast-feed.  But  It  urges  that  for- 
mKla-company  employees  should  not  try  to 
educate  mothers,  should  not  be  given  bo- 
nuses or  quotas  for  sale  o'  breast-milk  sub- 
stitutes, and  that  health  care  facilities  not 
be  used  to  promote  or  advertise  infant 
formula. 

Th3  cede  al=o  urges  that  infant  formula  la- 
bels provide  Information  about  the  correct 
use  of  products  in  a  way  that  will  not  dla- 
coura^e  breast-feeding. 

Ironically  both  the  infant  formula  com- 
panies and  the  US  government  were  actively 
Involved  in  the  writing  of  the  code  they 
now  oppose.  Various  company  spokesmen  In- 
terviewed by  the  Monitor  said  they  actually 
agree  vrith  the  broad  principles  and  purpose 
of  the  code. 

Nevertheless  Mead-Johnson's  Gary  Mlze 
explains  that  the  corporations'  recommenda- 
tions for  the  code  were  largely  ignored  by  the 
WHO. 

The  point  puzzles  cne  US  government  offi- 
cial, who  says  that  years  of  negotiation  and 
mutual  compromise  among  the  UN  agencies. 
US  government,  formula  companies,  and 
health  officials  had  gone  Into  the  writing  of 
that  code. 

"We  worked  long  and  hard  to  get  a  com- 
promise code  that  would  realistically  be 
workable  for  all  parties  Involved.  But  now 
all  of  that  work  has  been  scuttled  as  our  gov- 
ernment has  changed  its  view  as  a  result  of 
the  infant  formula  companies'  lobbying." 

The  US  decision  to  oppose  the  code  has 
also  deeply  disturbed  a  range  of  top-ranking 
development  experts  in  the  US  government 
agencies.  The  experts,  who  declined  to  be 
identified  at  this  writing,  plan  to  make  pub- 
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Uo  Uay  IS  tlMlr  concern  U>*t  the  US  pocture 
T^g"*'*  to  th«  world  tb»t  America  c«r«s  more 
kbout  corporate  actlvlUea  tbui  About  tbe 
health  of  children,  that  It  could  endanger 
oooperatlon  with  developing  countries  aiMl 
many  joint  ventures  already  under  way  in 
the  area  of  Infant  health. 

In  the  flnal  aniilyals,  there  Is  something 
about  the  code  that  rings  "too  legalistic"  for 
the  formula  Industry  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration—despite  the  fact  that  the  oode  pro- 
visions are  called  "recommendations." 

If  there  Is  to  be  regulation,  the  companies 
want  It  to  be  voluntary  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  oondltlans  of  each  country.  Bristol- 
Myers  and  Abbott-Bo^  Laboratories  are  two 
American  formuta  producers  that  have  ac- 
knowledged a  need  to  curb  edvertlslng  that 
could  discourage  breast -feeding.  (American 
Horns  Products  and  Switzerland's  NesUe 
Company  have  not.) 

Bristol-Myers  also  claims  to  have  clamped 
down  on  employees  who  have  not  done  this 
But  code  advocates  are  not  wilUng  to  leave 
the  regulation  of  formula  promotion  up  to 
the  produsers  themselves.  They  worry  about 
the  producers'  long-term  motives.  With 
trends  pointing  toward  Increased  breast- 
feeding In  the  Industrialized  West  the  com- 
panies may  be  forced  to  look  for  new  markets. 
And  markets  In  the  developing  countries^ 
already  worth  an  estimated  »1  billion— could 
be  exceedingly  lucrative,  since  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  new  babies  will  be  bom  there. 

All  of  this,  worry  the  code  advocates,  could 
put  enormous  pressures  on  the  companies  to 
promote  their  formula  aggretsslvely. 

The  companies  are  already  organizing  cam- 
paigns to  Influence  those  governments  work- 
ing on  codes  for  batoy-food  sales  ethics,  says 
Edward  Baer  of  the  'nterfalth  Center  for 
Corporate  BesponslblUty.  The  guidelines  be- 
ing suggested  bv  Industry,  he  aaye,  recognize 
the  need  for  voluntary  restraint  by  compa- 
nies but  still  allow  free  promotion  of  their 
products. 

Codes  In  Malaysia  and  Singapore  have  In- 
deed adopted  guidelines  offered  by  the  "nter- 
natlonal  Council  of  'nfant  Pood  'ndustrtes 
{^Crr^).  according  to  the  orgs nlzat ion  s  sec- 
retary-general. Dr.  Stanislas  Flache.  ('CPI 
member  companies  wltb  major  formula  sales 
In  developing  countries  Include  Cow  and 
Gate  from  Britain.  Nestle  of  Switzerland,  five 
Dutch  companies,  four  Japanese  companies, 
Wyeth  "nternattonal  of  the  US.  and  a  Danish 
and  a  French  firm.) 

Tn  addition,  various  companies  were  Influ- 
enUal  in  formulation  of  the  codes  in  Peru. 
Kenva,  South  Africa  and  Nigeria,  eays  Dr 
Plache. 

The  Interfalth  Center  feels  thit  some  In- 
dustry jockeying  has  been  leas  than  ethi- 
cally upstanding. 

Last  year,  savs  Mr.  Baer,  the  Nertle  Com- 
pany offered  a  large  monev  grant  to  the  In- 
dian Academv  of  Pediatricians,  whose  presi- 
dent h^pnened  also  to  be  on  India's  commit- 
tee for  drafting  a  code  for  babv  food  market- 
ln«  The  president  nronosed  guidelines 
offered  by  formula  industries.  But  health 
experts  and  others  got  wind  of  It  and  pre- 
vented oaasage. 

tn  addition,  some  Industrv-nromoted  codes 
•h^ady  In  erlstence  ^^m  choc»--f»ill  of  loon- 
boles.  Ix>opholea  In  Kenva's  new  cede,  for 
«»mple.  was  crltlrized  recentlv.  accorr^lng 
to  Monitor  S'teclal  corresoondent  John  Wor- 
rmU  in  Nairobi. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Kenvan  code  urges 
that  the  comoanles  mar^^etlng  formula 
should  avoid  comoeting  with  breast  mUk 
or  creatln'  an  artlflclsl  need  for  the  oroduct. 
that  mothers  should  be  encouraged  to  seek 
competent  advice  rn  sife  vs^?  of  the  formula 
and  that  labels  and  advertisement  to  the 
general  nubile  give  clear  Information  alon? 
these  lines.  With  thes-  gulde'lne^  the  Ken- 
jran  government  hopes  to  restrain  food  com- 
panies from  taVing  sd^anU^  of  eisllv  ner- 
snaded.  Illiterate  women. 
However,   the   Kenyans   were  not  winutg 


to  lay  down  penalties  for  manufacturers 
who  abuse  the  code.  And  some  health  offl- 
clals  and  news  commentators  in  Kenya  crttl- 
daed  the  code  for  allowing  free  Infant  for- 
mula Hunples  In  maternity  houses  and 
cllnlrs.  samples  that  critics  say  convince 
mothers  of  the  merits  of  specific  formula 
brands  at  the  outset.  And  too  little  attention 
was  given,  the  critics  charged,  to  the  poverty 
and  other  social  factors  that  can  be  linked 
to  poor  lactation  In  mothers. 

Nevertheless,  as  flnal  vote  now  draws  near 
In  the  World  Health  .Assembly  on  whether 
to  set  up  an  International  standard  to  guide 
the  marketing  of  Infant  formiUa.  uncertain- 
ties abound. 

Will  US  opposition  pressure  other  coun- 
tries to  oppose  the  code?  Will  the  American 
position  force  developing  coim tries  to  harden 
th-lr  own  stands  even  more  to  demand  a  code 
with  even  stronger  regulatory  language?  And 
what  win  be  the  legacy  for  the  future  of 
cooperation  between  developing  countries 
and  the  Industrialized  West?  ** 

Much  will  depend  on  whether  the  dele- 
gates can  find  compromises  that  put  Industry 
and  governments  at  ease  about  the  future 
of  free  enterprise,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  ease  the  suffer- 
ing of  children  in  countries  where  poverty 
already  makes  basic  survival   hard  enough. 

INTANT   rOasrULA    MJaKXTIMG   CODE 

•  Bi4r.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  recent 
reports  that  our  Oovemment  has  decided 
to  veto  adoptl<Hi  of  a  code  of  marketing 
practices  for  Infant  formula  companies 
are  distressing. 

The  code  U  an  advisorv.  it  does  not 
have  the  legal  force  of  a  treaty  or  other 
international  obligation.  It  does  not  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  impose  any 
limits  on  marketing  practices  for  Infant 
formula  domestically,  nor  does  it  man- 
date any  restrictions  on  such  practices 
by  U.S.  companies  operating  abroad. 

It  would  require  the  United  States  to 
report  back  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization as  to  what  steps  it  has  taken  to 
pr^^ent  ml^^ad'ng  pni  overly  aggressive 
selling  of  Infant  formula  in  circum- 
stances where  its  use  is  not  appropriate. 

Today,  96  nations  in  Geneva  met  to 
debate  and  to  uphold  that  code.  They 
are  nations  that  range  from  industrial- 
ized coimtrles  like  Britain.  Canada. 
Switzerland  to  the  very  poorest  coun- 
tries whose  babies  are  most  at  risk  from 
inappropriate  infant  feeding  practices. 

Ninety-three  nations  voted  yes. 

Only  three  nations  voted  no.  The 
United  States  of  America  was  one  of 
them. 

This  is  not  an  action  in  which  I,  as  a 
citizen  of  th*8  land,  take  any  pride. 

By  a  negative  vote,  we  are  not  protect- 
ing the  right  to  free  enterprise.  Our  own 
laws  prohibit  misleading  advertising.  We 
are  not  protecting  the  first  amendment. 
The  first  amendment  does  not  condone 
unfair  business  practices. 

In  1978,  our  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  quality  of  Infant  for- 
mula sold  here  in  the  United  States.  That 
action  did  not  infringe  an  the  rights  of 
any  company  to  conduct  its  business 
within  the  law. 

Yet.  we  are  voting  against  th<8  Inter- 
national, advisory  code  because  of  claims 
that  the  restrictions  it  recommends 
against  marketing  practices  represent  an 
infrusion  on  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights. 

The  purpose  of  this  advisory  code  is 
simple.  It  is  intended  to  support  the  gov- 
ernments of  poorer  nations  in  their  ef- 


forts to  protect  their  people  against  the 
blandishments  of  advertising  that  im- 
plies infant  formula  is  as  good  as  breast- 
feeding, preferable  to  breast-feeding,  or 
superior  to  breast-feeding. 

It  is  designed  to  help  limit  the  practice 
of  companies  dressing  their  saleswomen 
in  uniforms  that  look  like  nurses'  uni- 
forms, and  sending  them  to  maternity 
clinics  and  villages  to  make  the  sales 
pitch  to  illiterate  women  that  Infant 
formula  will  make  their  babies  as  strong 
and  healthy  as  Euroijean  babies,  or 
American  babies. 

It  is  designed  to  prevent  these  "nurses" 
giving  free  samples  of  formula  to  post- 
parturient  women  for  a  few  days,  a  prac- 
tice which  lets  the  mother's  milk  dry  up 
smd  makes  a  return  to  breastfeeding  im- 
practicable. 

The  manufacturers  have  claimed  that 
they  do  not  engage  In  these  and  similar 
misleading  practices  any  more  under  a 
voluntary  code  of  self-restraint.  But  a 
report  by  health  professionals.  Peace 
Corps  workers  and  others  in  the  field 
last  year  found  at  least  700  individual 
instances  of  abuse. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  market- 
ing does  not  encourage  women  who  can 
breastfeed  to  switch  to  formula.  They 
claim  their  only  goal  is  to  reach  those 
women  who  cannot  breastfeed.  If  these 
marketing  practices  do  not.  In  fact,  en- 
courage sales,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  the  companies  are  so  adamant 
against  any  restrictions. 

And  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  light  of  the  fact  that  this  code 
is  purely  advisory.  It  mandates  nothing. 
This  question  Involves  much  more  than 
ideological  arguments  over  whether  we 
should  verbally  oppose  the  antlcorporate 
animus  of  some  governments.  It  directly 
affects  the  health  of  newborn  babies  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

Infant  formula  Is  meant  to  be  prepared 
under  careful  sanitary  conditions.  It  is 
designed  for  mothers  who  understand  the 
nutritional  needs  of  their  babies.  When 
it  is  mixed  from  a  contaminated  water 
suprly,  when  none  of  the  utensils  can  be 
sterilized,  when  lUiteracy  or  misunder- 
standing combines  with  poverty  to 
stretch  the  precious  formula  by  watering 
it  down,  when  It  cannot  be  refrigerated 
in  a  tropical  climate,  then  the  use  of 
Infant  formula  is  surely  inappropriate. 
When  the  disposable  bottles  American 
mothers  use  do  not  exist,  and  formula 
is  given  to  a  baby  from  a  Coke  bottle 
with  a  rag  tied  across  the  neck.  then, 
surely,  infant  formula  is  dangerous  to 
infants. 

So  I  am  deeply  ccmcemed  about  the 
Im'^lications  of  our  negative  vote.  In- 
stead of  sending  the  message  that  we 
support  free  econom'c  activity,  that  cor- 
porate operations  play  an  Important 
constructive  role  in  developing  countries, 
are  we  instead  sending  the  message  that 
the  econom'c  health  of  private  interests 
far  outweighs  any  other  consideration  in 
the  world  community? 

That  is  whv  I  am  concerned  about  the 
administration's  overruling  the  decision 
reached  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
Hea'th  and  Human  Pesourcw?  to  abstain 
on  the  vote  as  a  mark  of  U.S.  concern 
about  overly  broad  restr'ct'ons  on  com- 
mercial  activity.   An   abstention  sends 
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that  precise  message.  A  negative  vote 
sends  much  more. 

The  drafting  of  the  code  has  been  sub- 
stantially modified  at  XJS.  Insistence. 
References  to  non-mllk-substitute  baby 
foods  were  eliminated  at  our  insistence. 
The  code  wsis  made  advisory,  rather  than 
being  issued  as  a  regulatory  code,  at  our 
insistence.  The  language  of  the  code  was 
toned  down  at  our  Insistence. 

All  this  was  done  to  maintain  the  una- 
nimity of  world  concern  about  the  nu- 
trition and  health  of  the  most  heipiess 
among  us,  newborn  infants. 

But.  apparently  as  the  result  of  Indus- 
try lobbyii«,  the  administration  is  going 
to  veto  thb  advisory  recommendation. 

A  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  support  for  the  right  to  life  Itself 
surely  goes  beyond  the  most  elementary 
goal  of  seeking  to  permit  birth. 

It  surely  entails  obligations  to  preserve 
newly  born  life  and  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  newborn,  as  well. 

I  deeply  regret  the  decislrai  to  vote 
against  this  code.* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
AND  RESCISSION  ACT,  1981 

VT   AMENDMENT   MO.    114 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Tower  of  Texas.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  restore  funding  for  the 
aviation  officer  continuation  pay  pro- 
gram that  was  authorized  by  this  body 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  and  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  fiscal  year  1981  supple- 
mental now  before  us. 

This  program  was  designed  to  deal 
with  our  critical  problem  of  aviator  re- 
tention. We  have  recognized  for  some 
time,  the  need  to  stem  the  loss  of  ex- 
perienced aviators  Into  the  cockpits  of 
the  airlines  and  other  occupations.  We 
have  recognized  for  some  time  that  we 
were  experiencing  serious  shortages  of 
trained  aviators  and  that  the  training 
costs  for  replacements  was  extremely 
high.  It  was  a  realization  of  this  fact 
which  lead  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
aviation  officer  continuation  pay 
(AOCP>  program.  That  legislation  re- 
quired that  the  service  secretaries  pre- 
pare and  implement  plans  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  the  individual  services. 

It  has  been  stressed  time  after  time 
by  the  Congress  that  we  believe  the  best 
method  of  compensation  is  the  method 
that  Involves  targeting  the  problem  and 
putting  our  financial  resources  on  that 
target.  It  Is  our  belief  that  we  are  Ill- 
served  by  trying  to  meet  manpower 
problems  with  ever  expanding  across- 
the-board  increases  in  compensation.  It 
Ij?  for  that  reason  that  Senator  Towkr 
and  I  have  proposed  the  amount  of  «S5  5 
million  rather  than  the  $79  3  million 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 


timi.  This  represents  a  30-percent  re- 
duction in  their  original  request.  It  Is  our 
feellng  that  providing  this  lesser  amount 
wlU  provide  even  greater  incentive  to 
the  sei'vlces  to  deal  with  these  shortages 
in  the  most  deliberate  and  careful 
fashion  possible.  We  have  been  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  they 
support  this  amended  request. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  think 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  problem. 
However,  I  shall  like  to  offer  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  critical  need.  In  the  Navy, 
lor  example,  our  current  pilot  shortfall 
is  22  percent  and  pur  current  shortfall 
of  naval  flight  officers  (NFOs)  Is  8  per- 
cent. The  Marine  Corps  has  a  15-percent 
shortage  of  pilots  and  a  16-perc:nt 
shortage  of  NFO's.  Furthermore,  the 
problem  is  becoming  more  severe  dally. 

Again  in  the  Navy.  278  aviators  sub- 
mitted letters  of  resignation  between 
October  1,  1980  and  April  1.  1981.  Many 
of  these  would  have  been  retained  had 
this  program  been  in  place — 212  aviators 
currently  have  resignations  pending 
which  will  take  effect  by  the  end  of 
August  1981.  "Die  Navy  believes  that  the 
enactment  of  this  program  will  result 
in  between  85  and  95  of  these  people 
withdrawing  their  resignations.  Since  it 
costs  better  than  $703,000  to  train  one 
aviator,  the  retention  of  the  85  on  the 
low  side  of  this  estimate  would  more 
than  recoup  the  cost  of  the  amendment 
we  are  offering  here  today. 

Mr.  President,  as  severe  as  the  num- 
bers show  this  problem  to  be  the  numbers 
only  relate  half  the  story.  The  aviators 
that  we  tend  to  lose  are  our  best  aviators. 
They  are  the  ones  most  sought  after  by 
the  commercial  airlines.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  highly  qualified,  experienced, 
and  seasoned  pilot  with  a  newly  trained 
pilot  on  a  one-for-one  basis  results  in  the 
status  quo  but  an  overall  loss  of  capabil- 
ity. For  that  reason,  our  emphasis  must 
be  on  retention  of  the  highly  trained 
aviators  we  have  now.  rather  than  on 
tiie  recruitment  of  replacements. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  the 
AOCP  program,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Comm'ttee  restricted  its  applica- 
tion to  pilots  only.  This  action  would 
prevent  the  payment  of  these  bonuses  to 
naval  flight  officers  or  NFO's.  We  feel 
this  is  a  grievous  mistake.  The  NPO  is 
and  must  remain  a  full  and  equal  part- 
ner with  his  cockpit  mate.  I  ask  unan- 
imous co*isent  to  have  printed  at.  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  John  Lehman,  on  that 
subject  and  should  also  like  to  Include  a 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretarv  of  the 
Navy,  Robert  Murray,  to  Chairman 
Adoubo  of  the  House  of  Defense  Aonri- 
priations  Subcommittee  in  which  he 
says,  and  I  quote: 

If  we  reverse  the  trend  for  pUo»s  but  not 
for  NFO's  we  will  be  no  better  than  we  are 
today — we  wUl  Just  move  the  problem  to  the 
bock  seat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

The  Setrstabt  op  th^  Navt. 
Wathington.  DC  May  19. 1981. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Holuncs. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinoton.  DC. 

Deae  Senatoe  Hoixincs:  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attenUon  an  Issue  that  I  believe  to  be 


of  major  importance  as  we  strive  to  achieve 
and  maintain  maritime  superiority.  The  is- 
sue is  the  manpower  health  of  the  naval 
aviation  community.  In  particular,  the  reten- 
tion of  naval  aviation  ofllcers.  The  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  FY-1981  authorized 
a  bonus  for  aviation  officers,  the  Aviation 
Officer  Continuation  Pay  (AOCP) .  that  would 
permit  us-  to  begin  to  correct  a  recognized 
unsatisfactory  sltviation.  has  yet  to  be  Im- 
plemented. The  funds  for  this  program  were 
Included  in  the  FY-81  Supplemental  request 
but  have  been  deleted  in  the  Bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

I  am  aware  that  you  have  been  briefed 
on  this  Issue  and  that  your  staff  has  received 
brieflngs  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  a  result. 
I  will  not  detail  the  magnitude  of  the  prol>- 
lem  or  the  speclflcs  of  our  recommended 
program  in  this  letter.  There  are.  however,  a 
few  facts  that  should  be  mentioned. 

There  is,  1  am  told,  no  disagreement  re- 
garding the  fact  that  Navy  is  critically  short 
of  naval  aviators.  Similarly,  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  need  for  action  to 
correct  retention  statistics  that  clearly  do 
not  meet  our  current  or  future  needs.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  concerned  members 
and  staff  members  would  agree  that  some 
form  of  compensation  Improvement  Is 
required. 

When  AOCP  was  authorized.  Service  Sec- 
retaries were  provided  with  the  necessary 
flexibUity  to  prepare  and  implement  plans 
that  met  the  unique  needs  of  individual 
S3rvices.  I  did  not  talce  this  requirement 
lightly.  One  of  the  factors  I  carefully  con- 
sidered was  the  level  of  AOCP  payment  that 
should  be  made  to  pilots  and  naval  flight 
officers  (NFO's).  Both  specialty  areas  have 
shortfalls  when  comparing  Inventory  to  re- 
quirements. The  pilot  shortfall  Is  greater 
(22  percent  pilots.  8  percent  NFO's).  The 
Marine  Corps  ha£  a  15  percent  shortage  of 
pilots  and  a  16  percent  shoriage  of  NFO's. 

It  Is  an  essentia!  requirement  to  conz^lder 
pUots  and  NFO's  as  ■»  single  part  of  the  naval 
aviation  team.  The  employment  of  these 
aviators,  particularly  in  an  operational  en- 
vironment, dictates  this  choice.  NFO's  and 
pilots  fill  biUets  afloat  and  ashore  without 
regard  to  aviation  specialty  in  every  instance 
that  does  not  Involve  actual  piloting  of  air- 
craft. This  includes  command  of  operational 
squadrons  flying  off  our  aircraft  carriers.  It 
also  Includes  every  position  within  those 
squadrons  and  in  command  of  ships  and 
shore  activities.  In  every  way.  NFO's  are 
equal  partners  on  the  aviation  team. 

We  do  not  have  enough  pilots.  We  do  not 
have  enough  NFO's.  Both  are  extremely  ex- 
pensive to  train.  Both  require  extensive 
operational  experience  to  become  productive 
airmen  and  leaders  in  aviation.  Tes.  NFO's 
are  being  retained  at  rates  which.  In  com- 
parison with  pilots,  seem  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. One  must  balance  this  with  the 
realization  that  NFO's  need  to  be  retained 
In  even  greater  nunibers  and  every  one  re- 
tained can  l>e  used  to  meet  the  growing  avia- 
tor shortfall,  a  shortfall  that  wiZl  grow  to 
41  percent  pUots  and  23  percent  NFO's  If 
action  Is  not  taken.  Considering  these  fac- 
tors, I  chose  to  submit  a  plan  that  paid 
pilots  and  NFO's  the  same  amounts  of  AOCP. 
It  has  taVen  years  to  build  a  team  environ- 
ment with  pilots  and  NFO's  working  and  fly- 
ing together,  often  In  two  place  high-per- 
formance fighter  and  attack  aircraft,  and 
the  plan  I  submitted  recognizes  the  worth 
of  that  effort  and  of  the  Individuals  Involved 
to  naval  aviation  effectiveness. 

If  the  Senate  accepts  the  deletion  of  all 
funds  for  AOCP,  it  is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
paying  nothing  for  the  time  tieing  Is  a  better 
approach  than  the  one  I  have  submitted 
and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ap- 
proved. It  18  saying  that  the  flexlbUlty 
granted  to  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
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not  uaed  In  »  manner  most  benefld*!  for 
naval  aviation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  of  these  statements  Is  true. 
We  need  to  get  on  with  correcting  the  prob- 
lem now.  It  Is  nearly  a  year  since  authoriz- 
ing legislation  was  enacted  and  we  have  yet 
to  i4>ply  AOCP  to  save  a  single  aviator.  In 
tact,  given  the  drawn  out  period  between 
enactment  and  implementation,  I  believe 
the  Issue  Is  now  having  a  detrimental  Im- 
pact. Designing  a  new  program,  with  tighter 
controls  and  less  flexibility,  will  take  time 
and  win  restrict  the  ability  I  now  have  to 
use  the  bonus  In  a  way  that  best  meets  my 
Department's  needs.  I  would  also  expect  that 
the  authorization  and  appropriations  proc- 
ess would  take  a  good  deal  of  time  and  avia- 
tors who  might  have  been  retained  will  leave 
dtinng  the  interim. 

We  need  every  pilot  and  NPO  we  can  re- 
tain. I  urge  your  support  in  keeping  the  pro- 
gram alive  so  that  we  may  actually  start 
Implementing  the  bonus  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  would  find  U  acceptable  if  you  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  that  would  result  In  an 
acro68-the-t>oard  decrease  tn  the  amounts  to 
be  paid  and  also  require  each  Service  to 
come  back  to  you  with  a  revised  Implemen- 
tation plan  to  become  effective  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  I  ask  for  your  help  with 
the  conviction  that  the  combat  readiness  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  will  be  sig- 
nificantly helped,  or  hindered,  by  the  result. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lehman. 

Officb  of  the  Secxxtakt, 

May  S.  1981. 
Hon.  Joozpa  P.  Addabbo, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense.  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea,  WashiJigton.  D.C. 
Dkae  M>.  Addabbo:  As  we  discussed  on 
Wednesday,  I  am  concerned  that  deleting 
Naval  Flight  Officers  (NPOs)  from  our  pro- 
posed Aviation  Officer  Continuation  Pay 
(AOCP)  program  wUl  have  a  negative  impact 
on  our  officer  retention  problems.  The  Navy 
Is  currently  short  22  percent  of  pilot  require- 
ments and  9  percent  short  of  NPO  require- 
ments and  our  requirements  for  both  are 
growing.  Economic  aniilyses  show  a  worsening 
retention  trend  that  could  cause  shortages 
of  41  percent  and  23  percent  respectively,  ir 
we  reverse  the  trend  for  ol'ots  but  not  NPOs, 
we  will  be  no  better  off  than  we  are  today. 
We  will  Just  move  the  problem  to  the  back 
seat. 

The  Navy  has  laboriously  worked  to  build 
equality  between  pilots  and  NPO's  over  the 
past  16  years,  to  the  oolnt  where  we  are  as- 
signing NFC's  to  cover  pilot  shortaees  there- 
by balancing  the  shortfall  problem.  Pilot 
and  NFO's  fly  toeether  as  essential  elements 
of  a  weaoons  system,  they  ooerate  In  the 
same  environment  and  thev  bofh  serve  in 
positions  of  squadron  command.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  aftord  the  adverse  Imnact  on 
morale,  teamwork,  performance  and  reten- 
tion that  different  monetary  opportunities 
would  create. 

We  Intend  to  anneal  vo"r  co'»"»iltt<i«'s 
•16.4  mUlion  mark  arainst  the  AOC^  nro- 
gram  to  the  Senate  AooroorlaMons  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense.  Should  we  be  sucr«s<!ful 
In  gaining  full  supoort  of  our  reouest  In 
that  body.  I  aollcit  your  reconsideration  of 
the  issu-  and  fuH  suoi>ort  durlncr  conference 
For  a  relatlve'v  small  Investment,  we  have 
the  ootKJrtunltv  here  to  reverse  an  "nac- 
ceotable  retention  trend  and  ma*-e  a  signifi- 
cant Improvement  to  our  overall  readiness 
poetur*. 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  dlaeius  this  very  Important  Issue  with 
yon. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEST  J.  MmuuT, 
Under  Seeretary  of  the  Navy 


Mr.  HOT.I.TNOS.  Nfr.  President,  this 
Is  not  a  situation  where  we  can  afford 
any  more  delays.  The  Navy  is  currently 
short  over  2,200  flight  officers;  the  Air 
Forca  shortfall  is  over  1,400  and  for  the 
Marines — a  much  small  service — the 
shDrtfall  is  over  700.  In  brief,  there  are 
over  4,300  billets  for  qualifled  aviation 
personnel  currently  going  unfilled.  In 
calendar  year  1982,  2,200  Air  Force  and 
Navy  pilots  will  reach  the  end  of  their 
obligated  service.  In  that  same  year, 
1982,  the  airlines  projected  need  for 
aviators  is  an  additional  1.600.  In  calen- 
dar year  1983  when  1,300  Air  Force  and 
Navy  pilots  will  be  at  the  decisionmaking 
point,  the  airlines  will  require  an  addi- 
tional 2,0?0  aviator  personnel.  If  we  do 
not  act  now  to  give  our  services  the 
proper  retention  toe's,  the  problem  will 
go  from  critical  to  catastrophic. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  in  a 
mood  of  fiscal  restraint  and  properly  so. 
Therefore,  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment do  not  intend  to  add  funds  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Rather,  we  intend  to  offset  our  proposal 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  or  offset. 
We  have  chosen  to  reduce  the  account 
for  nonfuel  cost  for  each  of  the  affected 
services  by  the  amount  necessary  to  ac- 
commodate this  item.  This  action  forces 
the  services  to  prioritize  between  com- 
peting programs  and  needs  in  the  fash- 
ion this  Congress  has  laeen  striving  to 
encourage.  They  are  in  effect  paying  for 
a  program  they  desperately  need  by  tak- 
ing it  out  of  their  hides. 

We  believe  that  this  meets  the  afford- 
ability  standard  which  should  be  applied 
to  all  programs  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although,  in  this  instance,  I 
believe  the  affordability  issue  is  can  we 
afford  not  to. 

Mr.  President,  right  quicklv,  under 
this  limited  time,  at  the  present  moment 
the  Navy  is  currently  short  of  '>  ?m  fwht, 
ofBcers.  The  Air  Force  has  a  shortfall  of 
over  1.400  flight  officers  and  the  Mar.nes. 
a  much  smaller  service,  has  a  shortfall 
of  700  flight  officers,  pilots,  and  naviga- 
tors. 

So  we  are  now  short  in  aviation  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Dsfense  of 
4  300  pilots  and  navigators.  And  we  find 
♦iie  airlines  looking  for  at  least  600  next 
year  in  1982  when  some  2,200  of  those 
pilots  whose  t'me  is  coming  up  to  either 
get  out  or  continue.  The  foUow'ng  year 
when  they  will  be  looking  for  2,000,  we 
have  1.300  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilota 
who  will  be  reaching  that  decision. 

On  last  year  Congress  foresaw  this 
dilemma.  We  we'e  all  talking  about  it. 
'^e  *»res'dent  even  met  o^  the  Ht'-  '>' 
the  Nimitz  on  Memorial  Day  promising 
th  s  particular  program  and  we  c^me 
forward  with  the  aviation  officer  con- 
tinuation pay  in  the  defense  authorza- 
tion  bill. 

The  administrat'on  now  has  reiuested 
in  the  supplemental  a  funding.  We  have 
not  given  the  full  fund'rg.  but  we  havD 
given  enough  to  retain  the  officers  that 
we  feel  are  necessary  at  the  cost  of  some 
$55.5  m<ll<on. 

It  is  really  extracted  from  the  ronfue) 
costs  and  does  not  cost  the  brdget  Hu'^ 
in  essence  saves  literally  billions.  If  we 
look  to  the  298  pilots  who  are  going  to 


be  retained  and  the  60-some  flight  offi- 
cers, in  1981  alone,  these  353  aviators 
will  represent  a  training  investment  of 
some  $236  million.  There  will  be  1,930 
pilots  through  1985  who  will  be  retained 
and  some  381  flght  officers,  to  the  tune 
of  2.311  aviators  we  are  going  to  save 
$1.7  billion  as  compared  to  the  cost  dur- 
ing that  entire  5-year  period  of  only  $210 
million. 

£o  we  are  saving  the  money,  we  are 
saving  the  experience,  and  we  are  saving 
face,  faith,  and  confidence. 

We  promised  this.  We  should  carry 
through  that  promise.  We  have  allowed 
the  flexibility  within  the  piu-ticular  serv- 
ices whereby  the  Navy  is  treating  their 
navigators  and  pilots  on  the  same  basis, 
with  the  same  hazards  and  separation 
from  home  to  be  contended  with,  which 
was  not  treated  in  the  House  version. 
They  only  gave  it  to  the  aviators  and  left 
out  the  navigators,  and  like  half  a  hair- 
cut, it  was  worse  than  none  at  all.  It 
really  is  going  to  cause  more  problems 
than  it  so'.ves. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  said  give  them  sea  pay.  We 
studied  this  closely.  The  administration, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy — and  in  fact 
th3  former  Secretary  wrote  this  author- 
izing bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Senator  Warnkr,  whom  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  momentarily  all  studied 
this  proposition.  Secretary  Clay  tor 
talked  to  me  earlier  this  morning  about 
it.  We  have  it  targeted.  It  is  a  money 
saving.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  going  to  treat  w'th  any  o'ljectivity 
the  needs  of  our  particular  defense. 

We  cannot  come  forward  with  some 
$26  billion  for  a'.l  kinds  of  equipment 
and  fanciful  material  and  not  take  care 
of  an  emergency  situation  here. 

With  that  hav'ng  Ireen  said,  let  me 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ar'zona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  think  it  is  one  of  the  wisest  things 
that  we  have  done  in  a  long  time. 

Just  a  brief  history  of  what  we  used  to 
call  flight  pay.  because  that  is  what  this 
is.  and  it  has  since  been  applied  to  all 
hazardous  occupations  in  the  military 
service,  but  flight  pay  used  to  be  50  per- 
cent of  the  base  pay  of  a  pilot,  and  it  was 
a  very  attractive  addition.  It  kent  peo- 
ple to  the  service  because  no  matter  how 
high  they  went  to  rank,  that  50  percent 
applied. 

That  has  been  discontinued  a  long 
t'me  aso.  and  the  unfortunate  thine  is 
that  when  the  pi'ot  really  needs  this 
r^tlo  pad.  wh»n  he  gets  to  be  a  captain, 
but  particularly  a  maior  wh"n  his  chil- 
dren are  of  ace  to  po  to  coVe^e  or  to  high 
school  it  is  going  to  cost  this  man  more 
money  than  we  are  now  paying  him.  So 
what  does  he  do?  He  'ooks  around  and 
finds  a  iob  with  the  airl'nes  or  he  finds  a 
job  with  commercial  fl^tag  some  place 
or  quits  the  m'litary  altogether. 

Mr.  President.  It  costs  us  in  all  the 
services — T  do  not  cane  what  service  we 
are  talking  of.  th<!  Navy,  the  Marines, 
th?  Armv  or  the  Air  Force — about  $250,- 
Of^O  to  $300,000  to  give  a  pi*ot  the  basic 
training  needed  to  get  him  off  the  ground 
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and  back  on  the  ground,  and  then  when 
we  get  this  pilot  up  to  flying  a  B-52  we 
have  had  $1  million  to  train  this  pilot 
and  about  three-quarters  of  that  to  train 
his  copilot,  not  to  mention  the  engineer 
sitting  behind  them  who  is  going  to  have 
probably  $500,000  invested  in  him,  and 
we  are  trying  to  knock  off  one  of  the  most 
enticing  bids  that  we  have  ever  put  in 
the  pay  envelope  for  the  pilot  of  all  the 
services. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Caroltoa  suc- 
ceeds because  in  my  travels  around  talk- 
ing to  the  Air  Force  units  that  I  visit 
almost  every  weekend  I  have  told  them 
that  this  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  we 
are  going  to  give  them  that  we  have 
taken  away  from  them,  and  I  want  to 
see  the  retention  of  that  middle  grade 
officer,  the  high  company  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  major,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant rank  we  have  in  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Marines  and  will 
be  the  comparable  grade,  I  believe,  of  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy. 

So  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  intro- 
duced this  amendment,  and  I  give  him 
my  full  support  and  I  speak  from  many, 
many,  many  years  experience  with  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  the  distinguished 
pilot. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Chafee.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
and  also  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDW.ATER) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  dlsttaguished  cosponsor.  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  We  have  had  a  re- 
quest also  from  Senator  Armstrong  and 
Senator  Biden. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  reserve 
the  rema  nder  of  his  time  as  he  doss  not 
have  much,  and  it  might  be  that  the 
opponents  of  the  measure  would  wish  to 
use  some  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  7  minutes 
and  17  seconds  remaining.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  have  15  minutes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter of  bonus  or  fiight  pay. 

I  have  great  regret  that  I  disagree  with 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona  on  the 
matter.  I  am  not  so  sure  I  have  great 
regret  for  disagree'ng  with  my  other 
friends  on  the  matter  because  we  have 
argued  it  before. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  the  Hol- 
Ungs  amendment  really  is.  This  is  a 


shoit-term,  quick  fix  that  deals  with  the 
Navy  alone.  The  Navy  retent.U)n  figure 
for  pilots  is  bad.  Air  Force  retention  is 
good  and  the  Navy  retention  for  navi- 
gators is  good. 

What  the  bonus  does  is  that  it  com- 
mits us  to  a  5-year  appropriation  total- 
tog  over  $535  million  to  pay  bonuses  to 
people  just  as  they  are  about  to  leave 
the  Navy. 

Now,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  Navy 
telephoned  aviators  who  were  ready  to 
resign.  They  telephoned  150  people. 
Fifty-three  percent  of  them  said  a  bonos 
would  make  no  difference,  and  it  would 
not  retato  them. 

What  we  are  talktog  about  is  not  a 
bonus  and  flight  pay.  if  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  is  a  bonus 
or  flight  pay.  It  is  possible  that  both 
may  not  be  fimded.  We  have  asked  to 
fund  the  flight  pay  because  we  believe 
that  an  across-the-board  flight  pay  m- 
crease  is  what  is  needed. 

Let  us  keep  In  mtod  we  have  increased 
military  pay  last  year  11.7  percent,  "niere 
is  an  additional  request  for  a  5.3-per- 
cent tocrease.  This  fall  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  requestmg  9.1-percent  m- 
crease.  On  top  of  that  we  recommended 
the  tocrease  to  flight  pay. 

This  bonus  will  say  to  the  people  who 
are  about  ready  to  resign,  "If  you  sign 
up  you  can  have  a  bonus."  It  does  not 
pay  anythtog  to  the  people  who  are  not 
conslder.ng  resignation. 

There  will  be  such  a  discrepancy  in 
terms  of  pay  to  pilots — if  Navy  pilots 
receive  the  bonus — that  the  situation  will 
be  exacerbated  rather  than  improved. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  pilot  can  take 
the  bonus  and  leave.  There  is  a  1-year 
commitment  to  stay.  It  is  not  a  commit- 
ment to  sign  up  only  for  4  years;  it  is 
a  commitment  to  1  year  he  can  take 
it  and  leave. 

Once  you  start  the  bonus  for  the 
Navy  you  will  have  to  do  it  for  the  Air 
Force;  once  you  do  it  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  you  will  have  to  do  it  for 
the  Army.  Once  you  do  it  for  pUots  you 
have  to  do  it  for  navigators. 

We  recommend  an  across-the-board 
flight  ray  increase  for  everybody,  not 
just  for  those  who  are  about  to  resign. 

It  is  a  poor  strategy  to  aim  for  a  quick 
flx,  to  throw  a  bonus  at  people  to  keep 
these  people.  Has  Senator  Hollincs 
fl-nired  out  how  much  it  costs  to  tram 
those  who  are  about  ready  to  resign? 
What  about  the  thousands  of  other  avia- 
tors who  may  not  get  it? 

It  is  not  fair  to  pay  a  bonus  only  to 
those  people  who  are  ready  to  resign. 
We  ouTht  to  ha'  e  a  compensation  system 
that  pays  everybody  who  is  tovolved  to 
hazardous  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  now  krow  x^hy  this 
amendment  is  being  pressed  so  hard.  It 
is  disturbing  to  me  that  we  cannot  ques- 
tion anythtog  in  this  authorization  bill 
without  havtog  it  come  back  on  the  floor. 
If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  going  to  be 
an  awful  long  time  spent  on  the  full 
annual  authorization  bill.  There  wiU  not 
be  these  kmds  of  agreements  to  take  up 
amendments  before  we  see  them,  before 
we  know  of  them. 

This  amendment,  incidenta'ly  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  We  will  have 
to  wait  and  see  if  we  will  raise  a  potot 


of  order.  It  is  improperly  drawn  and  it 
should  not  be  presented  here  at  this  time. 
It  will  be  to  conference. 

I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the 
amendments  we  will  debate  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  will  be  to  coSiference  and 
there  are  other  items  to  this  bill  that 
will  be  in  conference.  Are  we  to  set  a 
positton  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  W5  cannot  take  an  item  out 
and  many  times  we  take  them  out,  to 
have  somethtog  with  which  we  can  get 
the  attention  of  the  other  body  because 
we  have  no  right  to  question  the  Armed 
Services  Committee? 

I  question  this  one  from  the  potot  of 
view  of  its  faim-rss  to  all  pilots,  its  fair- 
ness to  all  flight  persorjiel. 

I  will  take  one  more  mtoute.  We  should 
talk  about  the  question  of  compensation 
for  all  flight  personnel.  This  covers  only 
commissioned  officers.  It  does  not  coT-jr 
noncommissioned  crew  people.  It  is  an 
unfair  way  to  solve  the  problem  solely 
because  the  Navy  has  a  pilot  retention 
problem  right  now. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  our  time. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  to  the  disttosui"hed  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who  now  wants  to  be  recognized 
or  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  We  only 
have  7  mtoutes,  and  we  have  about  Ave 
people  who  desire  time.  I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Colorado^ 

The  PRESHDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Itoa's  yielding,  and  I  congratulate  him 
on  the  leadership  he  has  shown  to  this 
matter.  I  am  proud  to  join  him  to  co- 
sronsoring  this  amendment. 
'  Let  me  sav  I  thtok  thera  is  much  to 
the  argument  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  A^asVa.  I  am  personally 
persuf.ded  we  are  chipptog  away  at  this 
problem,  maktog  the  Rr.st  apnroach  for 
adequate  compensation  for  pilots,  navi- 
gators, aircraft  techrJcians.  radar  t^er- 
ators. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  could 
pass  a  pav  raise  every  week  for  somebody 
in  the  militarv  service  in  the  next  month, 
and  we  would  start  to  be  caught  up.  The 
practical  effect  is  tha'.  this  amendment 
addresses  a  very  specific,  very  pressing, 
very  crinzal  problem,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Sou^h  Caroltoa  is  ri^ht  on 
target  I  a-ixee  with  hira.  I  support  the 
amendment  and  I  hore  'he  Senate  will  go 
along  vith  't. 

I  rise  to  °rthr.-j^stic  support  of  the 
HoUin^s  amenrinent  on  aviation  officer 
continuation  pay. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the  entire 
amount  of  $79.3  million  requested  by  the 
administration  be  aoproved  for  tWs 
worthwhile  program.  But  the  Hollmg. 
pRure  of  $55.5  Million,  to  be  taken  from 
funds  unneeded  to  meet  fuel  cost  in- 
creases, seems  to  me  to  be  a  more  than 
acceptaljlc  compromise. 

The  Senate  knows  how  strongly  I  feel 
about  the  need  to  tocrease  military  com- 
purgation. Compensation  increases  arc 
esneciaUy  vital  to  "itical  srec,alti«  sudi 
as  aviators  where  the  differential  be- 
tween what  a  serviceman  earns,  and  v.dm 
he  could  be  eamtog  for  performmg  tne 
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same  skill  as  a  clvfllan  has  reached  sur- 
reaUsUe  proportions. 

n&quflstlonably.   there   are   Improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  in  the  aviation 
ofBcer  continuation  pay  program,  and 
other   specialty   pay   programs   in   the 
Armed  Forces.  But  emphasis  on  specialty 
pays  needs  to  be  increased  rather  than 
decreased.  We  must  devote  the  scarce 
resources  we  have  to  increasa  military 
compensation  in  the  most  effective  ways 
possible.  Programs  like  this  one,  where 
money  is  directed  at  a  critical  need,  and 
where  funds  expended  to  keep  experi- 
enced pilots  on  active  service  will  not  add 
to  retirement  costs  downstream,  need  to 
be  supported. 

Approval  of  the  funds  requested  for 
the  avlatlcm  officer  continuation  pay  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
steps  Congress  can  take  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense.  We  spend  up  to  $1 
million  each  to  train  the  pilots  who  will 
benefit  from  this  program.  The  cost  of  re- 
taining these  experienced  pilots  through 
aviation  officer  ctmtinuatlon  pay  pro- 
gram is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
cost  of  training  inexperienced  new  pilots 
and  flight  officers  to  replace  them.  It 
would  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish, 
to  ignore  the  financial  advantages  offered 
by  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  thank  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  fimding  for  the  aviation 
continuation  bonus.  I  join  him  in  this 
amendment. 

Tills  Is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
How  we  resolve  it  here  in  the  Senate 
will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
overall  military  readiness  of  this  Nation. 
Every  Senator  recalls  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  in  recent  years  in 
maintaining  military  readiness  at  high 
levels.  And  every  Senator  recalls  that 
shortages  of  highly  skilled  career  per- 
sonnel were  a  major  cause  of  declining 
military  readiness. 

In  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  Navy  Op- 
erations last  year,  we  were  suffering  from 
a  "h«norrhage  of  talent." 

Well,  last  year  the  Congress  book  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  We  passed 
the  Nunn-Wamer  bill,  we  jMissed  an 
11.7  percent  pay  raise  and  we  passed 
the  so-called  fair  benefits  package.  We 
here  In  the  Congress  also  passed  an  avia- 
tion continuation  bonus — the  very  bonus 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  this  debate. 
Those  actions  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  curing  the  problems.  According 
to  recent  testimony  from  all  of  the  serv- 
*c^;^tentlon  or  re-enlistments  in  the 
career  grades  has  improved  substan- 
tially. 

In  short,  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  received  the  signal  loud 
and  clear  that  the  Congress  does  care 
about  their  problems. 

However,  in  the  aviation  communitv 
the  signal  has  been  mixed.  There  have 
Deen  increases  in  compensation,  but 
some  things  which  seem  to  have  been 
P*"^"***  have  not  been  carried  out 
JTm  aviation  amtlnuation  bonus  is  one 
of  those  things.  When  it  was  passed  last 


year,  it  was  perceived  as  a  very  positive 
signal.  However,  not  a  penny  has  yet 
been  paid  almost  1  year  later  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  might  never  be  paid. 
If  we  refuse  to  fund  this  program  in 
this  appropriation  bill,  we  will  be  send- 
ing a  very  bad  signal.  We  will  be  saying 
that  we  will  not  live  up  to  our  part  of 
the  bargain.  We  will  be  saying  that  per- 
sonnel problems  were  last  year's  issue 
and  that  we  no  longer  care.  After  all, 
military  readiness  is  not  the  headline 
grabber  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  In  Congress 
have  to  be  more  responsible  than  that. 
We  have  to  do  what  is  right.  We  have 
to  do  what  id  prudent. 

This  aviation  continuation  bonus  is 
right  and  we  should  fund  it. 

There  are  critical  shortages  in  avia- 
tion billets  right  now.  and  they  are  poing 
to  get  worse  if  we  don't  do  something 
about  it.  If  we  lose  those  people,  we  will 
be  losing  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  training  and  experience.  It  cur- 
rently takes  almost  a  million  dollars  to 
train  an  aviator  for  our  military  services 
and  millions  more  in  fuel,  training,  and 
aircraft  are  spent  to  get  the  levds  of 
experience  we  require. 

It  seems  only  prudent  to  make  a  small 
investment  now  to  keep  from  losing  the 
huge  investment  our  Nation  has  in  these 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  so  into 
great  detail  here.  I  would  not  throw 
around  statistics  and  percentages.  Those 
facts  are  already  available. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  point  out 
that  the  amendment  we  are  discussing 
allows  for  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
targeting  money  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  It  does  not  require  payments  to 
all  aviators. 

As  is  consistent  with  the  legislative  in- 
tent of  the  authorization  bill  last  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  permitted 
discretionary  authority  so  that  he  can 
respond  to  the  different  needs  of  each  of 
the  services. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  briefly 
about  the  legislative  history  of  this  avia- 
tion bonus.  I  was  a  participant  in  the 
committee  deliberation  on  this  matter 
and  it  was  on  my  motion  that  the  com- 
mittee approved  an  expansion  of  the 
bonus  coverage  to  include  aviation  per- 
sonnel other  than  pilots. 

There  were  last  year,  and  there  are 
now.  shortages  in  aviation  ratings  other 
than  pilots.  In  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  there  are  significant  shortages  of 
naval  flight  officers  (NFO's).  They  are 
equal  partners  in  the  aviation  team.  The 
a'rcraft  can't  perform  their  miss'on 
without  them.  The  NFO's  take  the  same 
rislcs  and  endure  the  same  hardships  as 
pilots. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that  NFO's 
and  navigators  should  also  be  eligible  for 
the  bonus  if  there  was  a  shortfall. 

Retention  was  the  purpose.  The  bonus 
was  intended  to  be  used  to  stem  the  out- 
flow of  skilled  aviators  whether  pilots, 
navigators,  or  NFO's. 

At  the  same  time  though,  the  commit- 
tee intent  was  to  target  the  bonus  to 
where  it  was  needed.  It  was  recognized 
that  the  needs  of  the  services  might  be 
different.  One  service  might  need  the 


bonus  to  retain  sufficient  numbers  of 
aviators  with  the  right  experience  mix. 
while  another  service  might  not. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  given 
the  authority  to  tailor  the  bonus  to  need, 
to  target  the  bonus  on  areas  of  greatest 
need. 

Ihe  legislative  intent  was  clearly  to 
use  this  bonus  as  a  retention  tool,  and  it 
was  clearly  to  include  NFO's  and  naviga- 
tors if  there  was  a  shortfall  in  retention. 
Mr.  President,  one  thing  is  clear.  We 
have  a  shortage  of  pilots  and  other  avia- 
tion rated  personnel.  If  this  bonus  is  not 
funded,  the  problem  is  going  to  get  much 
worse  and  our  military  readiness  is  going 
to  suffer. 

We  have  an  obligation,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  to  avoid  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  Government  and  I  believe  that 
failing  to  fimd  the  continuation  bonus 
would  be  highly  wasteful  and  inefficient. 
All  those  aviation  people  we  are  talking 
about  represent  a  taxpayer  investment. 
We  should  not  allow  that  Investment  to 
be  lost. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  pending  amendment  to  restore  funds 
for  the  bonus.  It  is  a  good  investment 
and  one  weU  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  will  not  take  much  time. 
Mr.  President. 

Two  years  stgo  I  was  made  a  believer 
on  this  point,  and  a  year  ago  it  was  re- 
inforced when  I  visited  our  fleet  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  spent  2  days  with  those 
young  pilots  and  those  about  to  get  out 
and  why  they  were  getting  out. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  in  the  interest  of  time, 
assuming  everything  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  said  was  correct,  everything,  it 
still  makes  sense  to  have  this  amendment 
even  if  everything  he  said  is  correct.  He 
acknowledges  there  is  a  severe  problem 
here,  and  even  if  it  is  designed  just  to 
p  npoint  that  one  problem  it  warrants 
doing  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  attemptin<;  to  do. 

As  I  said.  I  will  not  take  too  much 
time.  There  is  much  more  to  say.  but  it 
will  please  everyone  to  know  that  I  am 
not  going  to  say  any  more. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  and 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  supporting 
this  amendment  bef">ii<!'  of  the  pecl'ar. 
intensive,  overwhelming,  competitive 
situat'on  the  Navy  is  up  against  with  the 
a'rl'nes  and  others  that  are  getting  these 
pilots  and.  particularly,  as  it  developed 
last  year,  and  this  crisis  is  still  on. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
about  a  system  that  should  be  worked 
out.  and  a  real  solution  as  near  as  can 
be  developed. 

I  add  this:  Tou  are  not  going  to  get 
it  solved  as  long  as  we  just  wait  and  let 
the  services  work  out  something  at  the 
last  minute.  It  is  going  to  take  an  in- 
tensive, in-decth  development  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  then  to  adopt  a  system  that 
wiU  meet  the  problem. 
So  I  am  supporting  it  imder  these 


conditions,  and  I  hope  we  can  get  some- 
thing better. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gxiished  former  chairman  and  now  rank- 
ing member. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  more  time 

is  there?  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  38  seconds. 
Who  seeks  tiie  floor? 
lilr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  this  amendment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  new  program 
for  special  pay  for  aviation  career 
officers. 

It  comes  to  us  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to 
understand.  It  is  not  the  same  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  in  the  committee. 
When  we  dealt  with  it  in  the  committee, 
we  were  able  to  tell  what  they  were  try- 
ing to  do  with  it  in  terms  of  pilots  and 
naviators.  The  way  the  xxollings  amend- 
ment is  drafted,  it  is  not  possible  to  un- 
derstand it  as  compared  to  that  which 
was  previously  con-idered  In  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  way  the 
House  handled  the  matter. 

We  have  put  our  statement  on  the 
desk  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  it  will  be  read. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  saying.  He  is  saying  that  we 
agree  there  is  a  problem.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  Navy  for  the  retention  of 
pilots.  There  is  less  of  a  problem  for  the 
Navy  for  the  retention  of  navigators. 
There  is  no  problem  in  the  retention  of 
Air  Force  pilots.  There  is  no  problem  for 
the  retention  of  Air  Force  navigators. 

Of  all  the  services,  there  is  only  a 
problem  in  one  area,  and  that  is  Navy 
pilots.  This  problem  has  more  to  do  with 
the  repeated  cashes  of  Navy  pilots  and 
Navy  planes  than  it  does  with  the  pay 
system. 

When  Navy  aviators  were  interviewed. 
53  percent  of  those  who  had  tendered 
their  resignation  said  payment  of  a 
bonus  would  not  make  any  difference. 

Why  destroy  the  compensation  system 
for  pilots  with  a  quick  fix  that  is  trying 
to  help  the  Navy  pilots  when  they  are 
not  going  to  remain  in  the  service  even  if 
this  bonus  system  is  voted?  I  cannot 
understand  it.  It  is  to  me  Impossible  to 
understand  why  my  friend  would  want  to 
do  it  this  way. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina tell  me.  is  this  meant  to  cover  Navy 
pilots? 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  To  cover  all  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  To  cover  Army  pilots? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate  imderstands  the  way  it  is 
drawn  it  will  cover  Army  pilots,  because 
it  says  to  cover  aviation  career  officers 
and  an  Army  pilot  is  an  aviation  career 
officer.  If  it  covers  Army  pilots,  you  do 
not  have  enough  money.  If  it  does  not 
cover  them,  you  have  to  say  it  and  you  do 
not  say  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  not  look  at  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  realize  the  fiexibility  in  that 


bill?  It  is  written  that  way  so  each  one 
of  these  services  can  address  their  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  using  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  asked 
me  a  question  and  when  I  answer  it 
he  does  not  give  me  the  time. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  answered 

the  question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  on  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  dem- 
onstrates again  the  problem  with  trying 
to  legislate  on  the  floor  a  matter  that 
is  very  complex. 

The  way  the  amendment  is  worded,  it 
is  not  limited  in  the  authorization  bill. 
This  will,  in  fact,  cover  career  aviation 
officers.  It  is  poorly  drafted.  Under  the 
circimistances,  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  state  that  when  the  time  has  expired 
I  will  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the 

Senate.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

The  Senator  is  mistaken  when  he  says 
this  is  not  a  problem  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  I  know  is  2,400  pilots  short. 
We  have  as  much  trouble  retaining 
pilots  as  the  Navy  has. 

The  Navy  pilots  may  get  out  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  but  in  my  talking — and 
this  has  been  a  major  talking  point 
with  me  for  year  after  year  after  year. 
I  guess  for  20  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  pilots  getting  out  of  the 
service.  They  all,  at  the  grades  of  cap- 
tain and  major,  complain  that  the  pay 
is  rot  sufficient  to  hold  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t'me?  Time  is  on  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizwia,  but  I 
thought  he  asked  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  time.  But,  I  am  happy  to 
have  yielded  to  him  and  state  to  him 
that  the  Air  Force  gave  us  the  figures. 
The  figures  for  the  Air  Force  are  95- 
rercent  pilot  and  97-percent  navigation 
retention;  for  the  Navy,  it  is  78-percent 
pilot  and  92-percent  navigaticHi 
retention. 

We  do  have  a  problem  of  increasing 
the  pilot  training  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mand for  pilots  in  the  Air  Force,  but 
it  is  not  a  problem  of  retention.  It  is  a 
problem  of  incre3«'ng  the  numbers.  With 
tiie  Navy,  it  is  a  problem  of  resignations. 
Tlie  Air  Force  came  befwe  us  and 
testified  they  preferred  an  across-the- 
bfKud  flight  pay  increase.  It  was  more 
fair.  We  recommended  that.  The  sub- 
committee chairman  on  the  authorizing 
committee  has  also  recommended  an 
acnns-the-board  flight  pay  increase. 

We  are  going  to  get  fUght  pav.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  flight  pay.  though,  if 
it  is  used  up  with  a  half  a  bullion  doUars 
on  bonuses  just  to  meet  a  Navy  nroblem. 
We  should  have  an  across-the-board 
flight  pay  increase  to  attract  more  peo- 
ple into  flight  training.  And  it  should 
not  only  be  for  pilots.  It  should  be  for 
navlTato'v.  It  should  be  for  bombardiers. 
It  should  be  for  radar  operators.  It 
should  be  for  the  flying  crews. 


It  will  disrupt  our  flying  crews  to  know 
that  the  pilots  who  opt  for  a  bonus  will 
get  more  money  but  the  navigators  will 
not,  the  radar  operators  will  not.  the 
crew  chiefs  will  not.  and  others  on  the 
plane  may  not  because  the  Rollings 
amendment  reduces  the  administration's 
budget  request.  It  simply  will  not  fund 
the  needs  of  the  services.  Someone  will 
lose  out. 

I  know  my  friend  is  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  he  Imows  flight  crews  as  I  know 
them.  The  amendment  is  wrong.  It  says 
to  one  person.  "You  are  highly  imirar- 
tant,  sign  up  for  the  bonus."  And  it  is 
because  the  Navy's  figures  are  78-percent 
pilot  retenticm.  The  BAarines  have  85  per- 
cent, the  Air  Force  95  percent  in  terms 
of  pilot  retention.  Tlie  Air  Force  has 
said,  "No.  we  would  prefer  an  across-the- 
board  flight  pay  increase." 

A  flight  pay  increase  is  the  way  to 
solve  thjs,  not  the  xAOlilngs  amendment. 
Inis  is  going  to  ruin  our  flight  crews 
because  inequities  will  result. 

Mind  you,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  im- 
derstands this,  if  we  adopt  the  Rollings 
amendment,  it  is  not  for  1  year,  it  is  for 
a  minimum  of  4  years.  The  impact  of 
this  is  at  least  a  4-year  commitment  to 
$535  mJlion  in  a  supplemental  coming 
at  us  at  a  time  that  no  one  has  had 
time  to  study  the  full  impact  of  the 
Hollingg  amendment.  The  House  cross- 
ed off  for  cverytliing  except  pilots  be- 
cause they  heard  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Navy  pilots'  problem.  But 
mind  my  word.  I  have  been  around  the 
flying  business  as  long  as  anyone  in  this 
body,  except  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona— and  I  say  that  advisedly — I  think 
this  is  going  to  destroy  combat  flight 
crews  in  all  services  because  it  is  pos- 
sible that  only  pilots  will  get  this  btmus. 
And  it  is  wrong.  It  should  not  be  done. 
It  is  reaUy  going  to  harm  our  readiness 
if  we  go  this  way. 

Listen  to  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  improve  the  pay  system.  We  voted  the 
money  for  increaJsed  pay.  We  want  to 
vote  money  for  increase  in  fiight  pay. 
We  do  not  want  a  sqjarate  bonus  for 
one  person  on  that  fiight  crew. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  remains? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator    from    South    Carolina    has    2 
minutes  and  35  seconds. 
Mr.    HOLLINGS.    And    the    Senator 

from  Alaska?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  2  minutes  and 

1  seccmd. 

Mr.  HOUJNGS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 

2  mini'tes.  let  us  assume  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  says 
that  it  (Milv  helps  the  Navy.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  bad  idea  if  we  could  just 
heln  the  Navy.  That  is  where  the  real 
problem  is. 

The  S"nator  from  Arizona  is  right  on 
t'»rKet.  TTie  Air  FOrce  has  the  problem 
and  the  M'^rines  h'>ve  the  orob'em.  It  so 
happens  that  the  Armv  is  lined  up  with 
warrant  officers  trying  to  fiy  helicopters. 
We  have  all  we  want  there. 

But  the  solution  is  there  by  all  the 
o*her  plint.s — Oere»^l  CAir»oir.  Gmeral 
GoLD^ATEH.  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
anyone  who  has  ever  fiown — to  try  to 
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target  the  iiroblem.  We  do  not  want  It 
aeron  the  board.  We  want  to  pay  out 
all  that  money  just  to  get  the  ones  we 
want  to  retain. 

We  are  going  exactly  how  the  armed 
aerrloes  found  on  the  House  side  and  the 
armed  services  found  on  the  Senate  side. 
This  Is  the  policy  of  the  particular 
Congress. 

So  the  retention  program  Is  one  of  a 
targeted  program  and  it  is  intended  that 
way.  It  is  not  Just  for  the  Nary.  It  is 
mainly  for  \haX  iMurtlcuIar  group,  but  it 
to  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marines  as 
weU. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.     Who 
jrlelds  time? 
Mr.   STEVENS.   Mr.   President,   how 

much  time  is  remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  2  minutes  and  11 
seconds  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  1  minute  and  19  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
talk  a  bit  about  money.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
my  friend  from  Colorado  has  cospcm- 
sored  this  amendment.  I  am  as  dedicated 
as  he  is  to  raising  the  pay  of  flight  crews 
and  doing  everything  we  can. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where,  in 
order  to  try  to  deal  with  a  problem  the 
Navy  has.  which  is  one  of  morale  and 
not  one  of  pay,  we  are  going  to  put  $535 
milli<Mi  into  a  bonus  system  that  is  not 
defined  in  terms  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation. It  certainly  is  not  defined  in  this 
amendment.  It  applies,  according  to  the 
amendment,  to  career  aviation  officers. 
It  is  not  the  s<»me  amendment  really. 
that  even  the  House  was  considering.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  go'ng  to  happen 
when  this  comes  to  conference.  How  will 
these  two  bills  go  together? 

But  why  should  we  increase  this  bill? 
This  bill  should  not  be  increased  the  way 
it  is  being  increased.  In  order  to  get  the 
money,  because  of  our  bud6;et<irv  ceil- 
ing, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  taken  it  out  of  the  operation  end 
maintenance  accounts.  Of  all  the  ac- 
counts to  reduce  in  order  to  have  a  phorv 
bonus  svstem  he  is  going  to  take  it  from 
O.  ft  M.  And  yet  we  have  heard  testi- 
mony dav  after  day  after  day  after  dav. 
"We  need  more  money  for  O.  &  M  We 
need  more  money  for  spares  and  m^re 
for  p^rts.  Otherwis"  our  rddiness  is  go- 
ing to  deteriorate  further." 

To  me  th's  is  just  a  ch'jllene*'  between 
the  authorizing  commHtee  and  the  Ap- 
pronrlations  Committee. 

The  ouestion  is  wheth-r  vou  w»nt  us 
to  study  these  things.  Does  the  Senate 
want  the  ATro^^r'ations  r-ommittee  to 
look  at  Issues  and  det°rmine  worthv  pro- 
grams, what  are  good  wavs  to  su^nd  our 
monev?  Are  we  to  rubber  stamn  pverv- 
th'ng  that  co^nes  out  of  the  authorising 
committee  without  thinking? 

I  said  the  Rollings  cut  should  not  be 
here  at  all.  but  to  take  it  out  of  the 
O  k  M.  account  is  the  worst  possible 
place.  If  the  am«»ndment  were  subject  to 
amendment  w'th  anv  debate  and  if  I 
thought  the  amendment  wou'd  carry  we 
would  Itad  a  nlace  where  it  m'«fht'po. 
But,  I  hope  the  amendment  does  not 


carry,  so  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  amend  It  or  find  some  place 
where  we  could  stand  this  cut.  Mmd  you, 
Mr.  President,  the  HoJings  amendment 
is  taking  this  first  years  appropriation 
out  of  O.  &  M.  to  pay  this  phony  bonus. 
The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  HOIoLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
particular  amounts  are  listed  by  the  par- 
ticular service  that  asked  for  them.  I 
should  emphasize  that  the  administra- 
tion, the  pilots,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
everyone  else,  believes  it  to  be  critical. 
They  have  been  calling  around  on  this 
particular  one. 

They  are  willing  to  take  it  out  of 
O.  b  M.  or  anywhere  else  they  can  get  it 
right  now.  because  they  realize  they  are 
retaining  experienced  pilots. 

It  is  absolutely  fiscal  stupidity  to  kill 
this  amendment. 

If  you  want  to  increase  the  budget,  if 
you  want  to  come  back  around  the  other 
end  with  across-the-board  training  at 
$1  million  a  pilot,  you  can  spend  biUions. 
Talk  about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse? 
The  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  is  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  that 
kind  of  nonsensical  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  under  consideration  an 
amendment  to  provide  $55.5  million  for 
a  military  bonus  program  known  as  avia- 
tion ofiBcer  cont'nuation  rav. 

There  is  presently  a  serious  shortage  of 
Navy  pilots  and  trends  indicate  these 
shortages  may  extend  to  Navy  navigators 
and  Air  Vorce  pilots. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $55.5  million  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  use  in  meeting  retention 
problems  in  this  area. 

Today  we  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  doUars  to  train  pilots  and  navi- 
gators. We  should  certainly  provide 
enough  pay  incentives  to  insure  their  re- 
tention in  cases  where  pay  is  the  deciding 
factor. 

Mr.  T" resident.  T  urpre  that  the  Senate 
adcH^t  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
FoLL'Nns  has  moved  to  r^s'ore  $5"\5 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  supnlemen- 
tal  to  implement  a  bonus  program  de- 
signed to  retain  aviation  officers.  This 
program,  known  as  the  aviat'on  officer 
continuation  pay.  was  authorized  In  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  Thus,  almost  1  year 
ago  the  Congress  decided  that  a  bonus 
was  needed  to  solve  a  serious  problem — 
the  exodus  of  trained  and  exnerienced 
aviators  from  the  military — but  as  yet. 
not  a  single  dollar  has  been  paid. 

The  supplemental  before  us  today  has 
no  ftmds  for  this  program.  They  have 
been  deleted  in  committee.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  action.  The  services,  par- 
ticularly the  Navy,  are  having  a  severe 
problem  retaining  skilled  pilots.  The 
statistics  are  most  alarming.  In  the  Navy, 
for  example,  pilot  retention  is  at  38  per- 
cent and  the  inventory  is  at  78  percent  of 


requirements.  The  Navy  projects  that  by 
1985  it  will  have  only  59  percent  of  its 
pilot  requirements  and  78  percent  for 
navigators.  The  Air  Force  projects  that 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  they  will 
be  short  1,700  pilots  and  800  navigators. 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  re- 
cently about  whether  pilots  tdone  should 
receive  this  bonus  or  whether  navigators 
should  be  eligible  as  well.  We  are  aware 
that  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  pay  the  bonus  only  to 
pilots  and  not  to  navigators.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  explained  as  the  most 
cost-effective  solution  for  the  aviator 
retention  problem  which  we  know  to  be 
pilot  retention,  not  navigator  retention. 
While  I  agree  with  their  assessment  of 
the  problem,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
agree  with  their  approach.  Navigators 
are  essential  members  of  our  military 
aviation  community  and  must  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  for  this  bonus. 
Navigators  are  exposed  to  equal  risks  and 
share  equal  resp<»isibility  with  pilots.  I 
will  not  support  an  effort  to  make  them 
less  than  equal  in  the  law.  They  may  be 
treated  separately  but  they  must  be 
treated  equally. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
this  bonus  be  paid  in  a  maimer  that  will 
address  inventory  and  retention  short- 
falls within  the  aviation  community  of 
each  service.  The  committee  will  not  sup- 
port the  payment  of  the  bonus  in  one 
service  where  no  retention  problem  exists 
just  because  the  bonus  is  lieing  paid  in 
another  service  where  retention  problems 
are  severe.  Furthermore  the  committee 
expects  that  within  each  service  if  the 
retention  level  of  navigators  remains 
below  the  required  threshold  while  pilot 
retention  ceases  to  be  a  problem,  then 
payment  of  the  bonus  to  pilots  would 
cease.  The  same  would  apply  if  navigator 
retention  ceases  to  be  a  problem  while 
pilot  retention  continues  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — to  whom 
the  discretion  for  payment  of  the  bonus 
IT'S  ben  giver — is  exoected  to  ins^'re 
that  these  guidelines  are  followed.  Fu- 
ture authorizations  for  payment  of  the 
bonus  will  be  directly  influenced  by  the 
degree  to  which  the  Secretary  complies 
with  this  guidance. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  vital  effort  to  stem  the  loss  of 
our  highly  skilled  military  aviators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  ooint  of  order  that  the  amendment 
touches  the  bill  in  more  than  one  place 
and  is  therefore  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
rifht  to  div'de  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  First,  the  amendment 
so  d'-ided  v^o'ates  the  bud«ret  reso'ution 
and  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  contrarv  to  the 
celling.  It  raises  the  outlays  for  this  year 
and  is  subject  to  a  po-nt  of  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest  

Mr.  HOLLTNOS.  Mr.  President  if  need 
be,  we  will  put  it  'n  section  «»^.  I  'earned 
that  from  budget  resolutions.  Do  not 


worry  about  violating  the  budget  reso- 
lution.        _^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
pending  question  is  division  1  of  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  its  discretion,  will  entertain  de- 
bate on  the  point  of  order.  The  point  of 
order  based  on  the  Budget  Act  is  well 
founded. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  limit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  exercise  its  discretion  to  allow 
sufficient  information  to  be  brought  for- 
ward to  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  rul- 
ing on  the  point  of  order,  can  I  be  recog- 
nized?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
icnow  th  s  Is  more  than  sufflc.ent  on  a 
budgetary  matter.  The  difference  in  the 
matter  is  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
remember  in  that  we  had  $123  million  in 
what  we  call  the  defense  stock  fund.  We 
debated  this  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  we  took  it  out  of  there.  But 
then  thereafter  the  Appropriafons 
Committee  thought  it  wise  to  zero  that 
particular  fund  out. 

Knowing  that  we  wanted  an  offset,  we 
went  back  to  the  services  and  asked  if 
it  was  critical  enough.  They  said  yes, 
that  it  was  critical  enough,  and  we 
would  take  It  out  of  what  they  call  non- 
fuel  cost.  It  could  come  out  of  O.  tt  M. 
or  other  parts.  We  knew  it  is  coming  out 
of  several  parts  of  the  budget.  That  is 
how  the  amendment  is  drawn.  There  is 
no  use  for  the  Senator,  like  Plato,  to 
make  his  own  little  laws  and  sit  atten- 
tive to  his  own  applause. 

If  the  Senator  does  make  the  point  of 
order,  we  know  it  is  in  the  budget.  He 
Is  the  one  who  makes  the  point  to  cause 
a  division  that  technically  it  could  be 
out.  I  would  say  technically  it  is  well 
within  the  budget.  The  cumulative 
amount  is.  and,  therefore,  the  individual 
parts  are. 

We  do  not  have  a  point  of  order  on  the 
budget  because  they  only  have  the  guid- 
ing amounts  at  this  particular  time  on 
1982.  We  do  not  have  the  final  resolu- 
tion. 

We  agreed  with  the  leadership,  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  a 
member,  thai  we  could  then  bring  the 
resolution  over  from  the  House,  which 
has  already  adopted  the  resolution. 

Then  there  would  be  none  of  this  out 
of  order.  There  would  not  be  any  ques- 
tion at  all. 

We  take  the  suggestions  of  the  leader- 
-ship  in  order  to  facilitate  legislation  and 
do  it  their  way.  then  they  raise  the  point 
of  order  for  trying  to  do  it  their  way. 

I  respectfully  submit  it  is  well  within 
the  budget  both,  parliamentarily.  flscallv, 
and  morally,  because  we  went  aloncr  with 
the  leadersh'n  suggestitm.  It  is  in  order. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
time  on  the  other  s'de? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  time  is  now  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Chair.  The  point  of 


order  was  raised  subject  to  the  Budget 
Act.  The  Chair  will  allow  as  much  tune 
as  the  Chair  needs  to  hear  a  discussion 
on  this  subject. 

The  Chair  has  allowed  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  3  minutes  and  will 
allow  the  Senator  from  Alaska  3  minutes. 
If  more  time  is  needed  in  the  discretion 
the  Chair,  the  Chair  will  so  rule. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  CTEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  In  particular  deals  with  add- 
ing an  entirely  new  concept  to  the  bill 
in  the  amount  of  $55.5  million. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina wanted  to  do  could  have  been  done 
by  striking  the  bill  in  one  place  if  he 
wanted  to  do  it  that  way.  Since  it  has 
now  been  divided,  we  are  dealing  with 
one  amendment  at  a  tima.  That  amend- 
ment is  to  add  $55.5  million  for  an  en- 
tirely new  special  pay  for  aviation  career 
officers,  extending  a  period  of  active  duty, 
and  for  that  special  pay  there  is  $55.5 
million. 

That  is  an  increase  in  the  outlays 
which  would  violate  the  Budget  Act  im- 
mediately and.  by  definition,  is  supposed 
to.  That  is  the  whole  issue. 

We  say  it  should  not  be  done.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  Budget  .^ct  to  exceed  the 
outlays.  The  budget  resolution  has  not 
been  passed.  This  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  I  urged 
my  friend  to  consider  this  tomorrow 
after  the  budget  has  been  brought  un.  I 
urged  him  to  try  to  figure  out  a  way  that 
we  might  consider  this.  I  po  nted  out  to 
him  it  would  te  in  conference,  as  would 
all  the  amendments  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  raise. 

There  is  no  real  reason  to  take  the 
Senate's  time.  The  Budget  Act  Is  there, 
and  this  will  violate  the  Budget  Act.  I 
believe  the  Chair  should  rule  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Budget  Ar^t  n'^d  'he  Chair 
should  rule  on  this  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  side 
represented  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  a  minute  and  a  half  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
that  time  to  the  cha'rman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  have  not  discussed  it  with 
him.  He  seeks  the  floor  and  he  should 
have  an  oiportun'ty  to  sneak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENTCT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  a  verv  peculiar  position. 

I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
correct,  technicniiy,  i  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  FOT  LTNoa.  ttow  could  he  be  in 
raising  that  po'nt  of  order? 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Let  me  say  where  I 
think  we  are.  The  entire  bill  was  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  we  are  go'ng  to 
start  rai-jlng  a  point  of  order.  I  will 
advise  my  friend  I  will  have  to  raise 
po'nt5  of  order  also. 

Utt.  DOMENTCI.  That  could  be  done, 
but  that  obviously  would  not  be  ruled  in 
his  favor  because,  as  I  Indicated  to  the 
Senator  before  the  b'll  was  fVen  un  I 
proposed  a  waiver  for  the  bill  and  for 
the  doU'irs  cont<i=ned  therein.  That  was 
voted  on  by  the  Senate.  So  the  bill  pend- 
ing before  us  has  a  waiver. 


"nie  reason  I  did  it,  as  the  Senator  well 
Imows,  is  because  this  bill  is  well  within 
the  mar;^  in  the  conference  report, 
wliich  is  awaiting  adoption  by  this  body 
after  this  amendment.  But  as  of  now, 
technically  we  have  the  mark  from  the 
second  resolution  before  us,  waived  tmly 
as  to  the  appropriation  bill  that  is  before 
us. 
Mr.  President,  when  you  divide,  you 

add  $89  million.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
granted  by  the  Chair  has  expired.  The 
Chair  will  grant  1  additional  minute  to 
either  side. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  want  to  lead  the  way  on  the  budget. 
The  distinguished  chairman  has  already 
waived  it  and  said  he  wanted  a  vote. 
What  we  will  do  is  waive  it  here  and  get  a 
vote  on  this  and  consider  each  one  of  the 
particular  provisions  if  the  Chair  so 
rules.  I  do  not  mird  doing  it.  I  was  trying 
to  ma'ntiin  the  character  of  the  leader- 
ship with  the  Senator  from  Alas«fa,  and 
maintain  the  budget  with  the  Senator 
from  Nf^w  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  give 
me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
The  T^RESIDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  a  minute  to 
present  his  po'nt.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carol'na  has  15  seconds  left. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  not  serous  in  that  cate- 
gori7at'on.  I  am  very  interested  in  pre- 
scrv'n^  the  intemty  of  the  budget.  I 
conferred  with  the  Senator  before  I 
waived  as  to  this  bill  only  because  it  Is 
si<m'ficantlv  under  what  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  HOLT.TNGS.  And  this  amount 
w-^n'f^.  b'>  si-mificantlv  under. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  amount  would 
be  under,  but  what  we  risk,  if  I  waived 
generally  for  t.h*s  debate,  is  who  is  next 
with  an  atiendment  that  savs  it  will  fit. 
Mr.  HOLIINGS.  When  you  go  past 
that  particular  limit,  that  is  the  time. 
But  the  Senator  is  saving  it  is  under. 
It  does  not.  need  a  waiver.  But  he  is  say- 
ing that  later  on.  it  mieht;  so.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  he  does  not  want  to  waive 
right  here. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  that  Is  not  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  well  knows  that  $3.2 
biiron  in  budget  authority  and  $600 
million  that  are  under  in  this  bin — 

this  bill  pending 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  DOMETJICI.  We  stiU  have  food 

stamps.  V  h'ch  the  Senator  knows  have 

to  come  down.  We  still  have  an  ADAP 

thing  that  has  to  come  down  and  they 

still  .have  to  go  to 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing In  futuro.  I  am  talking  now.  This  is 
in  the  budget,  he  says. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  It  is  not  unless  he 
wants  to  waive  it. 

Mr  HOTT.TNGS.  Why  is  it  not,  Mr. 
President?  He  just  said  it  is  within  that 
$630  million. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFKICKK.  The  time 
that  the  Cha'r.  in  h's  di-^cretion.  srave  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
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hu  15  seconds.  At  the  end  of  that  15 
seconds,  the  Chair  will  rule  cxi  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from 


Mr.  HOLLINaS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  withdraw 
his  point  of  order.  He  is  just  causing 
confusion  and  he  knows  It.  Let  him  go 
on  the  merits  of  the  thing.  It  is  all  with- 
in the  authorisation  bill.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  all  within  the  administratlm's 
policy. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  frmn  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  say  I  have  more  time? 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  consumed.  He  used  his 
time,  then  an  additional  minute  was 
given  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  Chair  will  now  rule  unless  there 
is  a  request  for  waiver. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr.  TOWER  ad- 
dressed the  chair. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  move  a  waiver. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  under  secUon  904  of  the  Budget 
Act — I  move  to  waive  any  provision  of 
Utles  3  or  4  of  that  act  which  creates 
a  point  of  order  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  a  time  limit 
on  that  moti<»i  under  the  agreement^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment, 
the  motion  is  not  debateble.  The  questirai 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.   President,    for 
purposes  of  conferring  with  the  Senators, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  have  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  a  ouorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

B«r.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  not  to  put  us 
to  this.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  going 
to  get  a  vote  one  way  or  another:  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  If  we  waited  the  nljrht  out 
and  prevailed  on  a  point  of  order  a 
waiver  not  being  granted— and  I  think 
the  Senate  should  not  grant  it— then  as 
soon  as  we  pass  the  budget  resolution 
tonight,  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  ob- 
viously, they  can  find  some  time  between 
now  and  the  time  we  finish  this  bill  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  SenatOT  has  made  a  substantive 
argument.  I  think  many  think  he  should 
prevail.  But  I  urge  him,  in  deference  to 
the  budget  process,  to  handle  the  waivers 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Every  waiver  heretofore  has  been 
handled  with  full  understanding  of  the 
Budget  Cranmlttee  or  Its  leaders  The 
chairman  and  ranking  member  having 
analyzed  it  and.  being  here  on  the  floor. 
L!t^*??*^  ^  **  Senator.  I  conferred 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
prior  to  doing  it.  Perhaps  he  does  not  re- 
member, but  I  think  he  does,  that  I  was 
going  to  waive  as  to  the  bin 


I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  It  this 
way.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senator 
not  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

»«r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  exercise  its  discretion  and 
let  me  respond  to  one  item.  Then  I  shall 
see  what  the  Senate  wants  to  do. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
problem  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  stretch 
the  Budget  Act.  I  foresee  this  will  hap- 
pen and  I  do  not  want  even  to  set  the 
precedent  that  a  waiver  should  be  made. 
In  fact.  I  think  the  act  ought  to  be 
amended  to  state  that  only  the  chair- 
man, acting  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
can  seek  a  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act.  It 
bothers  me  that  we  have  gotten  into  this 
process. 

It  also  bothers  me  that  the  assertions 
can  be  made  that  have  been  made  here. 
I  only  wish  there  were  s<xne  way  I  could 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  in- 
accuracies of  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
being  obnoxious  to  my  friend  who  drew 
the  amendment.  But  it  is  not  in  proper 
form.  As  such,  it  is  dlfBcult  to  get  to  with 
a  point  of  order  that  does  not  lead  to  a 
position  where  I  am  right  now. 

The  amendment  should  have  dealt 
with  the  question  of  flight  pay  and 
should  have  taken  offsetting  money 
fnxn  the  same  function.  Instead,  it  goes 
to  O.  &  M.  I  cannot  amend  that  O.  L  M.. 
as  I  understand  it. 

I  ask  the  Chair:  If  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  provisions  that  reduce  the 
O.  &  M.  accoimt  in  order  to  provide  for 
this  bonus,  do  I  have  any  time  to  debate 
that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  to  debate  that  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  are  all  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
good  sense  of  the  Senate  to  turn  down 
this  amendment. 
I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  both  points  of  order  are  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
going  to  hive  four  votes  on  four  parts 
of  the  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  that  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  both  points  of  order  are  with- 
drawn as  well  as  the  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 
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state     the     parliamentary 


ator     will 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  have  pending  a 
moUon  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  seeking  a  waiver  under  the 
Budget  Act.  Am  I  correct  that  that  Is 
no  longer  operative  or  needed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
«on  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
TTie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)    the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
nnd  the  Senator  from  Louisiana   (Mr 
Long),  are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Akorews)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chiunfcer  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

IRoUcaU  Vot«  No.  134  Leg.] 
YEAS— 79 
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Annstrong 
Baucus 
Blden 
Boren 
Bosch  wltz 
Bn-Uey 
Bumper* 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harrv  P..  Jr. 


Oarn 

OleDn 

Ooldwater 

Ormssley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hetma 
Cannon  Ho.lin«« 


Chafe* 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranaton 

D'Ama'o 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Denton 

Dixon 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Fast 

Exon 

Ford 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Oorton 


Buddleston 

Humphrey 

iDouye 

Jackaon 

Jepsen 

Johnirton 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Laralt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matsiinaga 

Melcher 

MltcbeU 

NAYS— 16 

Hatneld 

Hasten 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

MurkowBkl 


MoynUian 

Nicklea 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Pro-mlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanea 

Saaaer 

Simpson 

Specter 
Stafford 

Stannla 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongaa 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Williams 

Zorinaky 


Packwood 
Rudman 
Schmltt 
Stevens 


Bentaen 
Dodd 


Mr.  DOMENIcn.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Long  Preaaler 

Uatblaa 

So  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hollings 
(UP  No.  1 14)  was  agreed  U) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motlMi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

XTP   AMENDMCMT    IfO.    IIS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  advanced 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  reactivation  of  two  battle- 
ships) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 


my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  ,^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towm)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Thitrmond  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  115. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  An- 
drews). Without  cAjjection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  27,  line  20.  strike  out  "$146,400,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$132,400,000". 

On  page  28,  line  3.  strike  out  "$237300,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$263,200,000". 

On  page  28,  strike  out  lines  6  through  16 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$21,800,000  for  the  LSD-41  program;  $89,- 
000,000  for  advance  procurement  for  the  reac- 
tivation of  the  battleship  U.8.8.  New  Jersey, 
to  remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.". 

On  page  30,  line  5,  Insert  "of  which  $2.(X)0.- 
000  Is  for  research  and  development  In  con- 
nection with  the  reactivation  of  the  battle- 
ship U.3.S.  New  Jersey  and  $1,000,000  Is 
for  research  and  development  In  co-nectlon 
with  the  reactlvaUon  of  the  battleship  U.S.S. 
Iowa."  after  "$211,407,000.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  be  charged 

to  neitiier  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
do  that,  then  let  us  charge  It  equally  to 
both  sides.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withdraw  my  sugges- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  1  hour  al- 
lotted to  this  amendment  equally  di- 
vided between  the  proposer  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  advised  that  the  time 
allotted  is  an  hour-and-a-half  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  An  hour-and-a-half ;  45 
minutes  to  a  side;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  that  I  am  go'ng  to  latmch  into  mv 
opening  remarks  here,  but  if  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  shop  around  for  a  re- 
duced time  agreonent  I  am  perfectly 
preoared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 


consideration  of  this  amendment  be  re- 
duced to  1  hour  equally  divided. 
Mr,  CHAFEE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 

is  heard.    

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  provides  lor  the 
restoration  ol  funds  removed  from  the 
bill  but  requested  by  the  administration 
to  reactivate  and  modernize  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey. 

This  amendment  adds  $25.4  million  for 
Navy  shipbuilding  far  a  total  ol  $263.2 
million  and  Identifles  $89  million  to  \x 
used  for  reactivation  of  the  battleship. 
New  Jersey,  while  deleting  instructions 
that  $9.8  million  additional  he  provided 
for  the  SSN-688  program  and  that  $53.8 
million  additional  be  provided  for  the 
FPG-7  program,  which  are  amoimts  over 
and  above  that  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Additionally,  the  amendment  reduces 
funds  for  naval  aircraft  procurement  by 
$14  million,  providing  $84.7  million  for 
inflatlcm  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest, vice  the  $98.7  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Taking  into  account  the  previously 
adopted  amendment  on  aviation  bonus, 
the  net  budgetary  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment will  t>e  to  decrease  overall  budget 
authority  for  defense  by  $0.1  million  and 
decrease  outlays  by  $1  milll(m. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1981  supplementary 
budget,  the  administration  requested  $89 
million  for  advance  procurement,  plus  $3 
milli(xi  in  RJ3.T.  tt  E.  for  the  New  Jersey. 
The  total  request  for  both  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982  is  $326  million 
In  procurement.  The  reactivation  would 
require  6  months  of  planning  and  15 
months  of  industrial  effort  to  complete. 
Whai  finished,  this  ship  would  provide 
the  Nation  with  an  exceptionally  cost- 
effective  offensive  naval  combatant  that 
would  combine  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments of  its  original  configuration  with 
many  of  the  most  powerful  weapcms  in 
the  modem  inventory:  Tomahawk  and 
Harpoon  cruise  missiles;  up-to-date  de- 
fensive rapid-fire  automatic  weapons; 
and  new  communications,  electronic  war- 
fare, and  air  search  equipment. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  ship  has  been  ap- 
proved In  the  Senate  and  House  version 
of  the  authorization  bill  and  in  the  House 
vers'on  of  the  accompanying  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  is  currently  absent  frwn  the 
Senate  version  of  the  appropriations  bill. 
By  proposing  this  amendment,  we  seek 
to  support  the  administration's  request 
and  their  priorities  and  restore  the  funds 
for  this  essential  warfare  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  through 
all  this  debate  before,  and  I  would  have 
thought  that  by  now  everyone  in  the 
Senate  would  be  fully  aware  of  all  the 
facts  involved  and  would  be  fully  sup- 
portive of  this  administration  Initiative. 
But  from  the  very  fact  of  our  presence 
here  today,  that  is  obviously  a  bit  naive. 
So.  for  the  sake  of  clarity  and  repetition, 
let  me  cover  some  of  the  factors  that  sur- 
round this  issue  and,  some  of  the  quali- 
ties and  capabilities  that  this  ship  would 
provide  to  the  Navy. 


First,  let  me  cover  the  record  of  the 
Congress  as  it  pertains  to  the  battleships 
in  general  and  to  the  New  Jersey  in 
particular.  Last  year  an  Initiative  to 
reactivate  New  Jersey  was  put  forth  by 
the  Senate,  in  a  vote  on  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
l^ansas  the  Senate  supported  the  battle- 
ship in  spite  of  a  lack  of  support  from 
the  Carter  administration.  In  a  vote  on 
an  amendment  durJig  the  appropria- 
tions process  the  Senate  reversed  Itself, 
supported  the  Carter  position,  and  the 
liattieship  initiative  was  defeated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  TOWER.  This  year,  however,  the 
situation  has  changed  in  one  important 
way:  The  proposal  to  reactivate  the 
New  Jersey  is  an  administration  initia- 
tive. Consequently,  a  request  for  funds 
was  made  in  l>oth  the  1981  supplemental 
bill  and  in  the  1982  bill,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved in  both  authorization  bills.  In  an 
apparent  attempt  to  repeat  the  actions 
of  last  year,  an  amendment  was  again 
offered  to  the  1981  supplemental  authori- 
zation to  proh  bit  the  use  of  the  money 
to  reactivate  the  battleship,  but  it  was 
defeated  by  a  much  greater  margin  than 
last  year. 

The  defeat  was  apparently  significant 
oiough  that  no  battleship  amendments 
were  offered  when  the  1982  authorization 
bill  was  on  the  floor.  Moreover,  the  bat- 
tleship has  been  included  in  both  the 
1981  supplemental  authorization  and  the 
approprlat'on  bill  in  the  House. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  wsh  to  talk,  please  retire 
to  the  cloakrooms  and  the  staff  will 
please  retire  from  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  TOWER.  In  spite  of  this  record 
of  succ"^.  we  apiain  ^n<\  ourse've-  here 
on  the  floor  defending  an  administration 
initiative  that  is  so  cost-effective,  espe- 
ciallv  in  relation  to  man"  of  the  alter- 
natives available,  and  w'll  provide  the 
Naw  and  the  Nation  with  a  tremendous 
increase  in  capabilitv  in  the  near-term. 
It  is  my  hooe  that  the  Senate  wIU  sup- 
port this  imoortant  in'tiative  and  vote 
to  amend  this  biU  and  restore  these 
funds  for  the  reactivation  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
cosponsors  on  this  amendment.  Mid 
many  of  them  and  others  want  to  riM 
and  speak  in  behalf  of  it.  Before  I  yield, 
however,  let  me  cover  three  of  the  issues 
that  often  come  up  on  the  batOeship: 
T*>e  ship's  cost,  its  age,  and  its  capa- 
bUItles.  _^,  ^. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  vAA  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of 
Senators  now  and  I  roiew  mv  reou^ 
that  the  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment be  reduced  to  1  hour  eoiudly  ^ 
vided.  and  I  give  assurance  to  both  sides 
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of  the  ISBue  that  if  there  is  need  for  more 
time  I  shall  apply  for  it  and  and  it  will 
be  granted. 

I  ask  lumnimous  consent  that  the  time 
now  on  this  amendment  be  reduced  to 
1  hour  in  the  aggregate  and  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  First,  the  cost  of  this 
reactivation  is  still  listed  as  a  class  "F" 
estimate  because  it  has  not  yet  met  all 
the  bureaucratic  requirements  necessary 
to  raise  it  to  a  class  "C"  estimate.  We 
toow,  however,  that  it  is  far  better  than 
a  class  "F"  estimate  for  at  least  two 
reasons. 

One,  the  New  Jersey  has  been  reacti- 
vated once  before  in  the  past  15  years. 
The  typical  problems  have  been  Identl- 
fled.  docimiented  work  experience  is 
available,  and  many  of  the  people  who 
performed  the  work  are  returning  to  do 
it  again. 

Two.  roughly  60  percent  of  the  cost 
estimate  Is  for  the  procurement  of  exist- 
ing weapons  systems  and  other  equip- 
ment for  which  accurate  costs  are 
known. 

Additionally  and  more  specifically. 
Secretary  Lehman,  after  consulting  with 
his  experts,  has  not  only  reiterated  the 
need  for  this  ship,  but  he  also  committed 
himself  and  his  service  to  reactivate 
New  Jersey  and  modernize  it  at,  and  no 
higher  than,  the  $326  million  in  procure- 
ment, plus  $3  million  in  RX).T.  k  E.. 
that  has  been  estimated.  As  you  saw  in 
our  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter,  he  was  con- 
vinced enough  to  commit  to  that  esti- 
mate in  a  letter  to  me,  as  he  did  earlier 
this  year  in  a  similar  letter  to  the  d^- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  the 
chairman  of  the  Sea  Power  and  Force 
Projection  Subcommittee. 

A  second  argument  has  been  the  issue 
of  the  age  of  the  Neto  Jersey.  While  the 
ship  has  many  years  of  "age,"  it  has  very 
few  years  of  "service  life."  It  is  the  latter 
that  is  critical,  and  by  that  more  realis- 
tic criteria,  these  ships  are  young. 

"Age"  counts  the  number  of  years 
since  a  ship  was  built;  "service  life" 
counts  the  years  a  ship  was  actually 
used. 

Modem  methods  of  ship  preservation 
and  the  unioue  compactness  and  con- 
struction quality  of  the  battleships  com- 
bine to  produce  a  condition  where  they 
have  a?ed  little,  if  at  aU,  in  terms  of 
their  "service  life." 

Conseouently,  New  Jersey,  the  "oldest" 
of  the  class  has  only  13.7  years  of  service 
life,  while  the  average  for  all  4  is  onlv 
10.7  years.  By  comparison,  the  fleet-wide 
average  for  service  Ufe  is  almost  15  years. 

A  third  ma  for  argument  has  been  the 
capabilitv  of  these  sh'ps.  When  the  com- 
bat capabll't'es  of  the  New  Jersey  are 
compared  with  the  combat  capabilities 
of  a  recently-bu'lt  cruiser,  as  we  illas- 
trated  in  a  point  paper  attached  to  our 
letter,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  reac- 
tivation of  this  ship  makes  eminent  i^ood 
sense  est>ec<al1v  in  v^pw  of  the  re'ative 
costs  and  construction  t<mes  involved. 

I  will  not  go  through  the  entire  list. 
but  let  me  iust  mention  a  few  items: 

The  batUeship  is  about  six  times  as 


big  as  the  Virginia-class  guided  missile 
cruiser; 

The  battleship  will  carry  48  cruise  mis- 
siles compared  with  the  H-18  on  the 
cruiser; 

The  cruiser  has  little  or  no  armor  and 
aluminum  topsides; 

The  battleship  has  nine  16-inch  guns, 
as  well  as  her  5 -inch  guns;  the  cruiser 
has  only  her  two  5-inch  guns; 

The  battleship  will  cost  a  total  of 
$326  million  in  procurement,  while  to 
replace  the  cruiser  would  cost  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,200  to 
$1,600  mlUion. 

Finally,  the  New  Jersey  wL'l  take  a  to- 
tal of  21  months  to  reactivate,  while  the 
construction  of  the  cruiser  would  take 
some  5  years, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  on  long 
enough  in  defense  of  what  I  feel  is  not 
only  a  good  administration  request,  but 
a  sensible  one.  Before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leagues, let  me  reiterate  that  with  in- 
creased American  conunitments  and  ties 
around  the  globe  and  few  friendly  or 
secure  land  bases  in  most  parts  of  that 
globe,  a  tremendous  need  exists  for  the 
Navy  to  increase  the  size  and  capability 
of  the  fleet  to  more  rapidly  meet  these 
additional  requirements. 

The  reactivation  of  New  Jersey  offers 
us  the  opportunity  to  gain  an  excep- 
tionally cost-effective,  capable,  surviv- 
able,  and  flexbile  offensive  platform  that 
can  be  ready  very  soon  at  a  very  reason- 
able total  cost.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  must  honor  the  administration's  de- 
sires in  this  case  and  seize  that  oppor- 
timity. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  complaints 
about  defense  systems ;  about  them  being 
gold-plated  and  costing  too  much.  Here 
is  a  h  ghly  survivable  vessel  which  can 
operate  with  the  fleet  at  appropriate 
speeds  and,  I  think,  is  a  very  cost-effec- 
tive way  for  the  Navy  to  invest  its  money. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  commitments 
that  require  our  Navy  to  defend  our  vital 
interests  abroad;  commitments  that 
stretch  our  naval  resources  thin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  defer.  The  Senate  is  not  in  or- 
der. Those  wishing  to  talk  please  retire 
to  the  cloakrooms.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  addressing  a  very  important 
issue  and  deserves  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  not  resume  debate  until  we 
have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
what  the  Chair  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President.  I  imder- 
stand  that  I  have  the  floor. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  floor.  If  Senators  will  retire 
to  the  cloakroom,  a  few  more  will  retire 
from  the  floor,  the  Senator  will  be  heard. 
The  Senator  from  Texas, 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  the  Department  of  Defense 
strongly  favors  this  amendment,  and 
that  is  actually  a  result  of  a  congres- 
sional initiative  undertaken  last  year  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  endorsed  by  the  U  S  Senate. 

It  is  indeed  a  cost-effective  program 
that  I  believe  will  ijive  us  an  enormous 
ban?  for  the  buck. 

Moreover,  the  budgetary  impact  of  this 


amendment  will  not  be  adverse  because 
we  have  found  proper  offsets  for  it,  as  I 
noted  earlier.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESlDiNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  working  to  get  the 
New  Jersey  reactivated.  The  Navy  is 
desperately  short  of  ships.  We  have  about 
450  and  we  need  500  to  600,  and  the  New 
Jersey  can  be  reactivated  in  21  months. 

The  cost  is  attractive,  one-flfth  the 
cost  of  a  new  ship.  $326  million  com- 
pared with  $1.5  billion  for  a  new  si  up. 

The  New  Jersey  adds  significant  capa- 
bility to  the  fleet.  I  just  want  to  mention 
a  few  things.  It  can  provide  a  cruise  mis- 
sile platform  that  can  handle  32  Toma- 
hawk and  16  Harpoon  missiles.  It  has 
heavy  firepower,  16-inch  gims  for  land 
forces;  it  is  a  potential  flagship  for  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force;  it  can  main- 
tain a  presence  with  Third  World  coun- 
tries; it  can  fill  in  for  carriers  when  they 
are  drawn  down;  and  it  can  refuel  ether 
ships,  including  our  escorts. 

Ihe  New  Jersey  is  a  fast  ship — 35 
icnots.  It  is  more  survivable  and  has  the 
greatest  endurance  of  any  non-nuclear 
ship  in  the  fleet. 

The  manpower  issue  I  do  not  think 
should  be  Any  trouble.  The  military  pay 
raises  have  increased  enlistments  and 
retentions.  There  is  high  interest  among 
Navy  men — over  300  New  Jersey  volun- 
teers. Th  nk  about  that.  Three  hundred 
people  have  volunteered  to  go  on  this 
ship  if  it  is  taken  out  of  mothballs  and 
put  in  operation. 

Adm,  Harry  Train,  the  commander  of 
the  Atlantic  fleet,  will  guarantee  the 
crew,  he  said,  which  is  1,500  persons. 

The  skill  levels  for  the  New  Jersey  are 
low  and  this  eases  the  manpower  prob- 
lem. 

Mr,  President,  this  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  defense  ofiBcials  at  all  levels. 
Admiral  Hayward,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  testified  last  year  in  favor  of 
it.  General  Barrow,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  is  in  favor  of  it.  The 
Honorable  John  Lehman,  the  Navy  Sec- 
retary, is  in  favor  of  it.  Hon.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  the  Secretarv  of  Defense,  is 
in  favor  of  it.  And  it  was  approved  last 
ye-'r  by  the  House  and  Senate  authori- 
zation committees :  that  is.  both  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Pres'dent.  we  need  ships.  This  is 
a  chance  to  get  a  .ship  at  one-Pfth  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  one.  They  tell  us  it  is  a 
better  ship  than  vou  can  get  built  today 
and  at  a  cost  of  about  one-fifth  of  a  new 
ship  and  they  can  do  it  in  18  to  21 
months,  where  it  will  take  about  6  years 
to  build  a  new  one.  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment will  pass. 

The  PPESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  T  y'eld  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United 
States  lags  behind  the  Soviet  Union  In 
seapower.  This  amendment  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  match,  let  alone 
regain,  our  historic  lead  in  that  area. 

We  have  got  to  keep  our  sealanes 
open  for  resupply  of  allies.  We  have  to 
protect  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  areas  as  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  elsewhere  around  the  world. 

The  facts  are.  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  is  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  add  much- 
needed  firepower  and  flexibility  to  our 
naval  forces. 

The  New  Jersey  could  be  brought  Into 
service  in  less  than  2  years  and  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  frigate.  To  buUd  a 
comparable  combatant  would  take  5  to 
7  years  and  cost  as  much  as  $3  billion. 
The  New  Jersey,  with  its  16-lnch  ar- 
mor, would  be  a  much  superior  ship 
in  the  way  of  survivability,  superior  to 
almost  any  other  ship  in  the  world. 

I  understand  some  people  have  been 
critical  of  this  plan  because  of  the  poten- 
tial cost  overruns.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  »ay  that  the  Navy  has  a  proven 
record  of  performance  on  reactivating 
battleslTips,  The  New  Jersey,  itself,  was 
reactivated  in  1967  for  $21  million.  That 
was  12,6  percent  below  estimate.  And  it 
was  done  in  less  than  1  year,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  it  was  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard  in  Pennsylvania  that  delivered  this 
ship  so  fast  and  so  far  under  budget. 

As  to  effectiveness,  in  spite  of  its  great 
size  and  firepower,  the  New  Jersey  can 
move  as  fast  as  any  major  warship  on 
the  ocean,  in  fact  it  Is  as  fast  as  the 
Nimitz  aircraft  carrier  or  the  Kirov,  the 
Soviet  Uhion's  newest  battle  cruiser. 

Its  16-inch  guns  will  provide  excel- 
lent support  for  the  Marines,  and  many 
targeLs  in  the  Persian  Gulf  on  both  land 
and  sea,  will  be  within  range  of  its  guns. 
In  terms  of  weaponry,  the  New  Jersey 
will  be  updated  with  some  of  the  most 
modem   weapons   now    available:    The 
Tomahawk  and  Harpoon  cru'se  mlss'les, 
the  Phalanx   close-m   weapon   system, 
modem  electronic   warfare  and   radar 
equipment,  and  modem  commimications 
technology,  all  state-of-the-art  systems. 
Some  peop'e  have  como'ained  about 
the  manpower  needs.  Well.  Mr.  Pres'dent. 
the  manpower  needs  for  the  New  Jersey 
are  1,500  men.  That  represents  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  naval  per- 
sonneL  Some  argue  that  existing  naval 
personnel  shouM  be  assigned  to  newer 
and  more  effective  ships,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  those  so-called  newer  and 
more  effective  shios  will  take  5  to  7  vears 
to  build.  While  It  is  certainly  trae  that 
we  can  save  on  manpower  if  we  do  not 
reactivate  the  JVeto  Jersey,  we  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  an  adequate  naval  presence. 
Our  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  told 
us  rceatedlv  th^t  the  UJS.  Naw  is.  todav 
stretched  too  thin  to  meet  our  defense 
needs. 

The  New  Jersey's  reactivation.  Mr. 
Presidpnt.  will  put  th»se  men  to  their 
most  effective  use  in  the  shortest  amount 
of  time.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  it  is 
not  ettsy  for  me,  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  to  stand 
against  my  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  comm'ttee  who  I  know  are  inter- 
ested in  this  battleship.  But  I  have  never 
voted  for  it  and  I  have  reasons, 

I  do  not  see  any  sense  in  spending  as 
much  money  as  we  want  to  spend  to  re- 
vitalize a  ship  that  is  ancient  at  the 
present  time. 

Now.  it  is  true  that  it  is  fast  and  it  is 
trae  that  it  has  16-inch  guns  and  it  is 
probably  true  they  can  put  some  other 
weapons  on  it  to  do  some  of  the  things 
they  say  It  will  do.  But.  Mr,  President,  it 
is  a  bigger  target.  And  w'th  the  modem 
weapons  available  to  the  Soviets.  I  would 
not  give  that  battleship  a  chance  of  sur- 
vivabllUv  of  more  than  20  or  30  minutes 
in  hostilities. 

It  is  great  to  sav  that  it  has  a  16-inch 
gun  and  it  is  good  to  stand  o*Tshore  and 
bombard  for  a  landing.  But  let  me  remind 
mv  co'ieagues  that  we  are  terrib'y  short 
of  landing  craft.  In  fact.  1  am  not  allowed 
to  use  the  fieures.  but  we  could  not  land 
enough  Marines  to  probably  take  Coney 
Is'and.  So  wh-'t  we  need,  instead  of  a 
great  big  battleship  that  can  shoot  the 
hell  out  of  things,  are  faster,  smaller 
sh'Ds  with  modem  f  repower  and  modem 
techniques  aboard  th'-t  w'"  enable  them 
to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Navy. 

The  Soviet  Navy  is  not  s-'iMng  around 
in  oM  battleships  th-'t  fought  in  World 
War  n.  They  are  sailing  around  in  new 
modem  cruisers,  new  modem  fast  sh'ps 
that  can  ou*maneuver  that  big  ship  any 
dav  in  the  week. 

I  do  not  see  anv  sense  in  spending  the 
himdreds  of  mi'lions  of  do'l^rs  that  we 
wou'd  u'timote'y  spend  on  it  to  make 
probab'v  the  most  onportune  target  that 
the  Soviets  cou'd  be  o'^ered. 

It 's  tru"  tha*^  the  Soviets  ore  ahead  of 
us.  They  h-'ve  b«»""  phe^d  n*  us  now  for 
several  yeprs.  Nobody  wou'd  listen  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  talking  about 
it. 

But  the  wav  to  cateh  them  is  not 
through  rev^vin"?  oM  batt'eshins.  That 
wou'd  be  like  tr3rin«T  to  revitalize  the 
Army  by  dig«^n«T  up  old  G^'n-ral  fTuster. 
I  cannot  s«»°  anv  s«»nse  in  that,  either. 

So,  Mr  Pres'dent.  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  th's  batt'eship.  Even  though  I 
love  to  wateh  th°m  sail  through  the 
water.  I  do  not  I'ke  to  see  them  go  down, 
and  that  is  where  th's  one  would  go  in  a 
big,  fat  hurry.  So  I  want  to  sunnort  my 
friend  from  A^»ska  on  c!osing  this  par- 
ticular exnenditure. 

Mr.  STTT'T^N'S  addrpss«»d  the  Phalr. 
The  PRESTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ato-  ^ro'n  A'aska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  that  statement  from 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, though  I  wish  there  was  some  way 
we  cou'd  pet  the  news  to  all  of  them, 
that,  in  order  to  refioat  an  old  battleship, 
this  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  new 


aircraft  and  proposes  to  reduce  the  fund- 
ing for  a  new  ship  in  order  to  finance  the 
first  of  four  old  vessels  to  be  refloated. 
Four  battleships  is  the  goal. 

In  order  to  do  it,  this  amendment  re- 
duces money  for  aircraft  and  a  new  ship 
which  our  subcommittee  thought  ought 
to  be  financed. 

I  would  like  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  answer  one  very 
serious  question:  What  do  we  do  about 
the  record  of  this  battleship?  We  have 
had  very  little  time.  The  position  we  took 
when  we  took  this  item  out  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee  was 
that  we  had  not  had  enough  time  to 
study  to  know  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong.  It  was  in  the  original  1981  budg- 
et when  it  left  the  Senate  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  defense  appropriations.  It  was 
dropped  in  the  conference. 

We  took  the  position  that  It  should  not 
come  back  at  us  In  the  supplemental  un- 
less something  hswl  changed,  unless  there 
was  some  new  mformation  that  would 
justify  its  reconsideration  in  the  same 
fiscal  year.  It  is.  Incidentally,  in  the  1982 
budget  and  we  will  get  to  it. 

We  had  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
look  into  it,  to  try  to  get  details.  I  have 
found  out  that  there  is  a  1969  report  that 
was  made  when  this  battleship  was  de- 
activated. It  still  is  at  Bremerton;  we 
have  been  unable  to  look  at  it.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  has  seen  it.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
seen  it.  I  do  not  think  he  has  because  the 
Navy  says  it  has  not  even  been  in  Wash- 
ington. 

We  do  not  know  what  it  is  really  going 
to  cost. 

When  this  was  first  brought  up  in  1980, 
it  was  going  to  cost  $270  million,  by  the 
fall  of  1980  it  was  $294  million.  Now  it 
is  before  us  at  $326  million  for  the  New 
Jersey. 

When  I  asked  Admiral  Hayward  what 
classification  this  reactivation  cost  was, 
he  told  me  it  was  a  class  F.  That  is  not 
even  a  guesstimate.  That  is  the  worst 
level  of  estimate  that  the  Navy  can  pro- 
vide. There  has  never  been  a  study  as  to 
what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

And  it  is  not  just  one  battleship  but 
it  is  three. 

If  this  money  goes  in  now  we  are  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  program  of  four 
battleships,  of  well  over  $1  billion,  when 
we  would  like  to  commit  ourselves  to  new 

I  say  advisedlv  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  f  OTCing  some  of  us  who 
want  to  support  new  and  better  equip- 
ment for  the  military  into  posiUons 
where  we  are  opposed  to  what  they  are 
doing  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  l>een 
done  in  a  hurrv. 

We  are  told  we  have  to  suppwi  this 
because  the  administration  supports  it. 
And  vet  when  the  administration  sup- 
ported the  Patriot  miss'le.  the  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee  deleted  it. 

The  administration  supported  the 
Orist^any.  but  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee deleted  it. 

We  do  not  take  a  position  in  opposi- 
tion to  these  batUeshios.  We  just  want 
to  know  what  it  Is  going  to  cost. 

Th's  moming.  my  good  friend  from 
New  Hampshire  made  a  statement  I  wish 
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vnrf  Senator  would  read.  He  talked 
about  the  fragile  support  for  the  in- 
creased aiH>roprlatlons  for  defense  at  a 
time  when  we  are  cutting  every  single 
other  program  in  Oovemment.  That  is  a 
fragile  support. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  the  support 
for  the  Increaaed  defense  expenditures 
that  we  need  if  we  make  commitments 
to  items  such  as  these  battleships  before 
we  know  what  they  are  going  to  cost.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  the  commitment 
we  need  for  increased  defense  expendi- 
tures If  we  continue  to  make  decisions 
like  we  Just  made,  which  I  predict  will 
disrupt  combat  crews.  Enlisted  men  will 
not  get  any  bonuses,  but  officers  get 
bonuses.  That  decision  is  going  to  haunt 
us. 

I  ask  the  Senate  not  to  make  another 
dedstOD  that  will  haunt  us. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  about  the 
battleships.  I  want  some  facts. 

Why  was  it  in  1977  we  get  a  report 
classified  confidential  concerning  the 
battleships?  Why  was  it  that  that  was 
classified?  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  I 
know  is  dassifled,  except  that  it  p<tots 
out  that  manning  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. Ify  friends  say.  "No,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference."  But  there  Is  the 
memo  that  went  to  the  Secretary: 
"Manning  is  a  difficult  obstacle  to  over- 
come •  •  •  There  Is  a  risk  we  will  not 
be  able  to  man  the  battleships,  but  we 
have  18  months,  while  work  aa  the  ship 
is  underway,  to  solve  the  manpower 
problem." 

We  think  it  ought  to  be  solved  before- 
himd.  Mr.  President.  We  think  we  ought 
to  know  where  this  manpower  is  coming 
from. 

Beyond  that.  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  Just  listen  to  this  item  in  the  memo: 

A  Bliigle  battleahlp  If  home  ported  orer- 
M«a  would  be  vorttawhlle  having.  Bringing 
back  tbree  allows  more  flexibility  and  makes 
more  sense.  Also,  a  single  battleship,  however 
wdl  Justified,  may  look  like  a  gimmick. 
whUe  three  battleships  will  look  like  a  plan. 

I  am  not  interested  in  it  looking  like  a 
plan.  We  want  a  defense  system.  We  want 
one  that  will  work.  I  want  to  support 
every  dollar  we  can  get  for  defense,  but  to 
put  it  into  the  positions  where  it  will 
make  sense  and  will  work. 

This  wUl  not  work. 

We  ought  to  have  more  money  for 
defense,  and  we  are  going  to  get  more 
money  for  defense,  if  we  can  keep  the 
credibility  of  what  we  do. 

I  do  not  understand  when  we  chal- 
lenge the  timing  of  an  expenditure  and 
ask  tor  more  information — and  I  say  to 
the  Senate  we  have  asked  for  that  re- 
p<Ht  from  Bremerton  to  come  In  here  so 
we  can  look  at  It,  what  was  said  when 
it  was  deactivated  as  to  the  deficiencies 
that  would  have  to  be  corrected  in  actl- 
vatl<H>— does  it  not  make  the  Senate 
wonder  why  It  did  not  come  in  here?  Why 
did  it  not  come  in  in  1980?  Why  did  it 
not  come  in  at  this  time  when  they  ask 
for  this  mmey  again? 

I  say  give  us  the  time  to  look  at  these 
Items  so  we  can  recommend  to  the  Senate 
the  moneys  that  will  be  worthwhile  and 
vent  to  achieve  defense  goals  and  not 
Just  genuflect  at  the  request  because 


some  admirals  want  a  battleship  under 
their  feet. 

Mr.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Apparently  the  Senator 
is  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  bought  a 
pig  in  a  poke,  and  that  we  did  not  scru- 
tinize it  closely. 

In  fact,  to  repeat,  this  was  a  congres- 
sional initiative  put  forth  last  year  by 
this  Congress.  It  is  not  an  idea  that  orig- 
inated with  the  current  administration. 
But,  it  has  been  requested  and  endorsed 
by  the  administration,  and  in  effect,  it 
lias  already  been  endorsed  twice  by  the 
Senate  tills  year  in  a  vote  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental  authorization  bill 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
biU. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  however, 
makes  an  extremely  valid  point  on  de- 
fense spending.  People  are  going  to  ques- 
tion defense  spending  because  we  are  re- 
ducing spending  in  other  areas  while  we 
are  simultaneously  increasing  defense 
spending.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  absolutely  right,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  justify  what  we  do.  That 
Is  one  reason  why  we  are  recommend- 
ing the  reactivation  of  a  perfectly  serv- 
iceable hull  that,  when  modernized,  gives 
us  a  great  deal  of  fiexlbiUty  with  the 
combination  of  its  original  and  its 
planned  modern  weapons  systems.  This 
ship  will  cost  us  only  one- third  the  price 
of  a  new  guided  missile  cruiser  and  will 
have  more  offensive  firepower  and  capa- 
bility. We  are  saving  the  people  money. 
This  reactivati(»i  is  cost-effective,  and  it 
is  eminently  Justifiable. 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  cost 
estimates  on  this  reactivation.  Let  me 
read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy : 

Our  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  reactiva- 
tion and  modernization  the  X3S.S.  New  Jertey 
Is  $323  million  ship  construction  and  $3  mil- 
lion RDT&E.  We  are  requesting  t89  million 
ship  construction,  t3  million  l^tD  In  FT  81 
and  the  remainder  of  the  funds  In  FT  82. 

Listen  to  this,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  so  confident  In  this  coet  estimate. 
The  basis  for  this  confidence  Is  as  follows: 
The  known  condition  of  the  ship,  excellent; 
known  cost  of  modernization  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, which  Is  more  than  a  third  of  the  coat 
and,  by  the  way.  they  are  off-the-shelf  Items, 
proven  systems,  and  the  experience  gained 
from  the  last  reactivation.  We  are  so  con- 
fident of  this  estimate — 

Here  is  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
says — 

that  I  will  commit  to  reactivation  and 
modernization  of  the  Neva  Jertey  at  a  west 
coast  shipyard  for  a  top  price  of  t336  million 
SCN  and  sa  minion  R.  &  D.  I  will  assign  a  top 
priority  for  this  effort  In  execution.  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  this  effort  and  need  your 
continued  support. 

That  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  our  naval  resources  are 
spread  very  thinly.  Here  we  can  reacti- 
vate a  survivable  sliip  with  a  12-inch 
armored  hull.  Indeed,  it  is  more  surviv- 
able than  modem  ships.  Moreover,  the 
New  Jertey  has  only  13  years  of  service 
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life  on  it  which  isr  1  to  2  years  below  the 
average  service  life  of  the  ciurent  active 
Navy  ship  inventory.  I  think  we  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
beef  up  our  naval  power  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  it  would  take  to  build  systems  that 
are  not  even  in  the  ball  park,  capability- 
wise,  with  the  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas requested  time.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senatw  desire? 

Mr.  BX7MPERS.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  have 
we  remaining?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  19  minutes  ronalnlng. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  in  everything  he  said 
about  the  cost.  We  have  been  debating 
this  battleship  now  for  2  years  and  we 
are  still  operating  on  what  the  Senator 
has  aptly  described  as  a  class  F  estimate, 
which  is  to  say,  in  effect,  "We  haven't 
the  foggiest  notion  of  what  the  final  cost 
of  this  ship  is  going  to  be." 

He  pointed  out  it  was  $270  million 
early  last  year.  $294  million  last  fall,  and 
now  it  is  $326  millicHi.  I  will  stake  my 
seat  in  the  Senate  that  it  will  cost  a 
minimum  of  $500  miUion  and  possibly 
$1  billion. 

What  do  you  get  for  this  money?  Not 
a  ship  like  the  Virginia-class  cruiser  with 
a  35-year  life  expectancy.  This  ship  in 
April  1983  will  be  40  years  old.  If  we  vote 
the  money  today,  that  ship  will  not  be  in 
our  Navy  and  deployed  because  it  will 
not  be  finished  on  time  and  it  will  still 
be  40  years  old  with  a  15-year  life  ex- 
pectancy. Tou  can  buy  a  Virginia  class 
cruiser  and  you  can  ask  any  Navy  man 
whether  he  would  rather  have  a  new 
Aegis  or  Virginia  class  cruiser,  or  this 
battleship  and  see  what  kind  of  an 
answer  you  get. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  this  body 
who  are  interested  in  a  strong  defense, 
who  want  to  spend  this  money,  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  people's  patience 
is  going  to  wear  thin  when  they  see  us 
buying  another  Union  Station.  And  the 
cost  of  Union  Station  may  very  well  turn 
out  to  be  peanuts  compared  to  what  we 
have  done  when  we  embark  on  this  proj- 
ect of  bringing  out  rusty  buckets  to 
scare  the  Soviets  They  are  not  going  to 
be  frightened.  Mr.  President.  They  are 
going  to  see  that  it  is  the  wrong  signal. 

Talk  about  manpower.  Here  is  what 
the  manpower  requirements  will  be:  1.500 
or  more  men  to  man  the  ship  and  an 
alternate  crew  of  1.500  men.  If  you  say, 
well,  we  do  not  want  an  alternate  crew, 
plan  on  that  ship  being  in  port  40  per- 
cent of  the  time,  where  It  will  do  nobody 
any  good.  Plan  on  another  1,000  men  to 
keep  it  supported  and  you  are  talking 
about  4.000  men. 

Mr.  President,  everybody  says  a  Vir- 
oinia-class  cruiser  is  comparable.  It 
takes  500  men — one-third  the  man- 
power to  man  a  Virginia-class  cruiser 
than  it  is  going  to  take  to  man  this 
battleship. 
Do   you    know   something    else,    BCr. 


President?  After  we  spend  what  is  pro- 
jected to  be  $1.3  trillion  over  the  next 
5  years  for  defense — and  you  and  I  both 
know  the  Defense  Departmoit's  infla- 
tion figures  are  horribly  Inaccurate — ^we 
arc  talking  about  somewhere  between 
$1.3  trillion,  in  the  next  5  years,  to  $2 
trillion.  When  we  get  through  spending 
$1.3  trillion  to  $2  trillion,  we  are  still 
going  to  have  the  same  problem  we  have 
right  now.  That  is  manpower. 

You  can  buy  all  the  ships  in  the  world; 
you  can  buy  all  the  planes  in  the  world; 
and  you  still  will  have  what  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  will  tdl 
you  is  their  number  one  problem:  man- 
power. 

Is  this  ship  vulnerable?  Let  me  tell 
you  something,  Mr.  President.  There  is 
a  memo  out  from  1939,  when  the  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ship  Construction  and 
Repair  wrote  a  memo  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  about  the  battleship 
Neva  Jersey.  You  know  what  he  said  in 
that  memo?  He  said:  "In  any  case" — 
they  are  talking  about  the  vulnerabUity 
of  this  ship's  underbelly.  He  said,  we  can 
decrease  the  vulnerability  aa  the  side, 
but  we  cannot  help  Its  vulnerabUity 
against  antenna  mines,  or  torpedoes. 
Here  is  the  memo  frmn  1939.  Just  de- 
classified not  too  long  ago: 

12.  In  any  case  marked  structural  changes 
of  known  benefit  to  protect  against  under- 
bottom  explosions  cannot  be  accomplished 
In  battleships  now  under  construction  or  on 
order  without  great  delay.  Increased  cost, 
and  sacrifice  of  undetermined  amount  In 
other  characteristics,  notably  speed.  An  in- 
crease In  draft  must  inevitably  result  also 
which  raises  grave  questions  as  to  available 
harbors,  dry  docks,  and  Panama  Canal 
channels. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor said  1939.  The  ship  was  not  built  in 
1939.  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  ship  was  «i  order 
in  1939  and  the  changes  recommended 
in  this  memo  were  not  made  because  of 
cost  considerations. 

B^.  President,  do  you  know  how  many 
battleships  went  down  in  Pearl  Harbor 
with  the  munitions  of  tiiat  day?  "nils 
battleship  is  just  as  vulnerable  as  those. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  the  cruiser  is  less  vulnerable 
than  the  Iowa  class  battleship  to  mines, 
torpedoes,  and  so  on?  Does  the  cruiser 
have  a  thicker  hull? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  cruiser  is  less 
vulnerable  and  I  will  say  why.  It  is  less 
vulnerable  because  ell  that  armor  that 
everybody  talks  about  is  not  a  blessing 
but  a  bane.  The  Navy  people  will  tell 
you — talk  to  a  good  Navy  engineer  and 
he  will  tell  you— that  thick  armor  will 
crack  when  it  gets  hit  and  that  the  new 
armor  we  put  on  the  cruiser  is  a  lot  bet- 
ter, a  lot  more  resilient,  and  a  lot  less 
likely  to  sink  the  ship. 

It  is  not  an  invulnerable  ship. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  no  armor  on  the 
cruiser.  It  has  only  its  normal  steel  hulls. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
talking  about  steel  hulls,  which  are  about 
one-tenth  as  thick  as  this  hull  on  the 
New  Jersey. 

What  is  the  role  of  this  ship  going  to 
be?  We  are  going  to  put  cruise  missiles 
on  it.  Certainly,  there  would  not  be  any 
reason  to  build  it  unless  we  were  going 


to  put  cruise  missUes  on  it.  But  is  that 
a  good  enough  reason  for  building  it?  The 
answer  is  no.  If  you  want  cruise  missiles 
around  the  oceans  to  launch  and  be  in- 
vulnerable, put  them  on  our  attack  sub- 
marines. Every  Los  Angeles-c\BS&  688 
submarine  that  is  going  to  he  built  in  the 
futmre  is  going  to  have  12  vertically 
launched  cruise  missiles  on  it.  Those  that 
come  in  for  retrofit  are  going  to  he  retro- 
fitted with  cruise  missiles  without  com- 
promising the  numlier  of  torpedoes  they 
carry.  They  are  going  to  have  cruise  mis- 
siles (HI  them. 

Would  you  not  rather  have  1,000 
cruise  missiles  underwater  on  attack  sub- 
marines than  100  fioatlng  around  on  a 
40-year-old  battlestiip? 

Those  16-inch  guns  that  are  so  highly 
touted,  with  a  range  of  25  miles,  are  good 
to  go  in  and  lambaste  some  Third  World 
country  that,  maybe,  cannot  fire  back. 
But  you  are  going  to  compromise  that 
ship  anytime  you  get  within  25  miles  of 
anything. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  going  to  do  any 
good  out  in  the  ocean.  It  is  not  going  to 
get  within  25  miles  of  a  Russian  ship  that 
is  loaded  with  Harpoon-tvpe  missiles  and 
other  guided  missiles.  Those  guns  are 
worthless  unless  you  are  going  to  hit 
land-based  targets. 

What  is  the  record  of  those  16-inch 
gims  on  battleships  in  World  War  n.  the 
Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam  war?  It  is 
terrible.  It  is  absolutely  terrible.  So.  Mr. 
President,  those  guns  just  do  not  mean 
all  that  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  finally 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  when  he  says  this  battleship 
should  not  be  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
proiiriatlons  bill.  He  has  asked  what  any 
Senator's  constituents  would  ask  him  to 
do:  Before  you  appropriate  any  money, 
find  out  how  much  money  you  are  going 
to  appropriate,  'lliat  is  all  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  asking:  Give  us  a  cost 
figure. 

I  also  think  it  is  the  wrong  signal,  the 
wrong  way  to  send  a  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  I  said  earUer.  we  are  going  to 
wind  up  with  something  that  is  going  to 
be  an  embarrassment  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, but  I  want  to  point  out  to  everyone 
what  the  amendment  does. 

We  added  $9.8  million  for  the  SSN-688 
nuclear  attack  submarine  program,  $53.8 
million  for  the  FPG-7  guided  missile 
frigate  program.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  deletes  those.  They 
will  not  be  to  conference,  they  are  not  in 
the  bill.  The  frigate  comes  out,  the  sub- 
marine comes  out,  the  aircraft  funding 
comes  out.  In  goes  that  battleship. 

The  amendment  could  have  been 
drafted  to  do  what  the  House  did — that 
is.  put  the  $89  million  in  for  the  battle- 
ship. But  in  order  to  get  the  figures,  they 
have  deleted  new  ships,  in  order  to  take 
the  battleship  out  of  the  c(mference. 
What  they  have  taken  out  of  the  confer- 
tsaee  is  the  amount  we  wanted  to  take  to 
conference,  which  is  the  frigate  and  the 
submarine. 

Mr.  President ,  I  do  not  understand 
why  this  penchant  against  letting  us  take 
some  items  to  conference  which  deserve 


the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate.  Because  the  Senator  from  Texas 
wants  to  have  his  way  as  far  as  the 
iKittleship  is  concerned,  he  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  funds  for  frigates  and  for  new 
attack  submarines. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
couple  of  questions  I  would  like  to  direct 
to  the  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  if  I  might. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  this  money 
for  the  New  Jersey  will  come  frmn  new 
ship  construction?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  How  much  will  come 
from  new  ship  construction? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  calculate  it  for 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  We  have 
deleted  $9.8  million  from  SSN-688  in- 
flaticm  increases  and  $53.8  miUion  trom 
FFG-7  inflation  increases:  increases  that 
were  over  and  above  that  requested  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So  we  eliminated  a  down 
payment.  I  do  not  know  what  that  will 
be  for  the  frigate,  but  part  of  it  comes 
from  the  ccmstruction  of  the  new  frigate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes.  What  remains  in 
the  ship  construction  account  is  still 
over  and  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
this:  We  are  getting  money  for  the  New 
Jersey  from  the  construction  fund  for  a 
frigate.     

Mr.  TOWER.The  frigate  funding  re- 
quirement is  fading  to  be  met,  as  is  the 
SSN  funding  *requirement,  and  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned  about  SSN. 

B^.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  TOWER.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
administration  requested  an  8SN-688  at- 
tack submarine  in  the  fiscal  1982  request 
over  and  above  what  had  been  requested 
by  the  previous  administration,  and  our 
committee  has  authoriaed  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  To  get  the  New  Jersey. 
we  take  mcmey  from  an  SSN  and  from 
a  new  frigate.  Do  we  take  anything  from 
aircraft  procurement? 

Mr.  TOWER.  About  $14  million,  again 
fitxn  inflation  increases  that  were  pver 
and  above  those  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  further 

Mr.  CHAISE.  I  am  on  my  time,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  a  matter  of  priw- 
ities.  It  is  the  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  that  this  reactivation  is  a  very  high 
priority. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  to  take 
money  from  new  ship  construction  and 
mit  it  into  what  I  ctxisider  to  be  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  steps  that  has  been 
taken  on  this  floor,  with  constructlai  of 
naval  procurement,  seems  to  be  to  stretch 
our  imaginations  and  push  us  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

I  say  to  the  chairman  that  there  is 
nothing  infallible  about  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  This  item  comes  from 
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the  same  committee  that  a  year  ago  told 
UB,  "We  wish  to  reactivate  the  Oriskany." 
and  they  gave  us  all  the  arguments  for  it. 
I  quote  from  the  authorization  report  of 
May-June  20.  1980: 

The  raactlvatlon  of  tbe  Oriskany  Is  an 
effective  near- term  measure  to  Increase  Oeet 
reeourcea  at  reasonable  coat.  The  addition 
will  provide  some  inurlm  relief  on  the  (train 
of  the  foroea. 

It  went  on. 

"We  have  to  have  the  OrUkany."  they 
said.  A  year  later,  what  did  they  say 
about  the  Oriskany?  This  is  wtxaX  they 
said:  They  deleted  the  request  for  the 
OriakoMy. 

The  modeat  Improvement  In  oap^Utty 
thait  will  be  provided  by  the  reactivation  of 
the  U88  Oritkany.  with  its  propoaed  air  wing 
In  A-4,  does  not  juatlfy  the  added  atraln 
that  will  be  placed  on  the  Navy  peraonnel 
syatem.  nor  does  It  Justify  the  rapidly  rising 
coat  earimstea  that  are  rellected  In  the  total 
request. 

They  saw  the  light — I  might  say  be- 
latedly— on  the  Oriskany.  and  I  believe 
It  Is  time  they  saw  the  ll^t  oa  the  Neva 
Jersey. 

tSx.  President,  to  take  money  from 
new  ship  construction,  the  688 — sure,  I 
have  a  personal  interest,  but  the  amoimt 
there  is  modest  comptu-ed  with  what 
they  took  from  the  construction  of  a  new 
frigate,  plus  some  aircraft  procurement. 

If  there  are  two  things  we  need  In  the 
Navy  budget,  they  are  aircraft  procure- 
ment and  new  ship  procurement — more 
ships,  smaller  ships,  faster  ships,  such 
as  represented  by  the  frigate. 

To  go  into  this  reactivation  of  the 
New  Jersey,  a  vessel  more  than  30  years 
old — and  you  can  say  that  it  is  not  merely 
30  years  <dd  because  she  has  been  tied 
for  many  years  and  was  refurbished  for 
the  Vietnam  war — makes  no  sense.  It  Is 
a  35-year-old  ship  no  matter  how  you 
slice  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  stick  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mltftee  on  this  subject  and  to  reject  the 
amendment  as  proposed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
East).  Tlie  Senator  has  4  minutes  and 
50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  do  the  pro- 
ponents have? 

Tixe  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Seventeen 
minutes  and  twenty-four  seconds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  yldd  to  other  speakers,  but  \xton 
I  do  let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  question  the  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  of  tbe  administra- 
tion, which  he  has  done. 

He  has  said  we  are  not  infallible,  and 
Indeed  we  are  not.  However,  apparently, 
neither  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
because  he  failed  to  mention  that  al- 
though we  have  reduced  the  figures  pro- 
posed by  the  Apprt^irlations  Committee 
on  the  8SN.  the  frigate,  and  on  naval  air- 
craft, what  remains  is  still  c<mslderably 
over  what  the  administration.  Itself,  re- 
quested; and  the  admlnlstratlan,  I  be- 


lieve, has  a  pretty  good  defense  program. 
Specifically,  in  this  bill  there  is  still  $26.2 
million  on  the  SSN,  $3.3  million  on  the 
frigate,  and  $84.7  million  on  aircraft 
procurement  more  than  the  administra- 
tion has  requested. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  taken  me  quite  a  while  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  reactive  the  Nevo  Jersey.  Yet, 
I  speak  tonight  in  behalf  of  funding  the 
reactivation  of  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  I  do  not  favor  exceeding  the 
President's  budget  request  or  the  Budget 
Committee's  approved  figures  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  total 
funds  will  not  be  increased. 

The  A^eip  Jersey  is  one  of  four  Iowa- 
class  battleships.  I  recently  was  aboard 
the  Iowa  and  was  Impressed  with  the 
protective  armor  of  this  class  of  ship,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  overall  condition 
of  the  ship. 

The  New  Jersey  is  in  even  better  condi- 
tion, having  received  extensive  moderni- 
zation in  1968. 

Initially,  I  had  serious  doubts  about 
the  reactivation  of  World  War  n  ships 
for  the  Navy  of  the  1980*8.  However,  the 
New  Jersey  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will 
be  a  platform  for  cruise  missiles,  nuclear 
or  conventional,  as  well  as  a  platform 
for  the  firepower  of  nine  16-lnch  g\ins. 

Having  been  assured  it  can  be  reacti- 
vated In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
I  feel  it  worthwhile  to  utilize  this  mighty 
vessel.  Therefore,  I  fully  support  the 
funding  request  for  the  reactivation  of 
the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

I  was  concerned  with  the  different  es- 
timates of  the  total  cost  of  the  reactiva- 
tion. Frankly,  I  think  that  the  Navy  was 
not  prepared  to  respond  to  this  matter 
in  times  past.  I  have  read  aU  kinds  of 
estimates. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  now  has 
given  the  necessary  assurance  that  the 
cost  will  not  exceed  $326  million  and 
likewise  has  given  the  assurance  that  the 
time  frame  for  this  reactivation  will  not 
exceed  21  months — 6  months  of  planning, 
followed  by  15  months  of  construction. 
A  considerable  amount  of  the  equipment 
will  be  off-the-shelf  equipment  and  is 
available  for  installation  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important 
point  is  that  this  ship  can  be  reactivated 
and  put  into  service  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

The  New  Jersey  will  be  a  multlmission 
ship — strike  warfare,  antisurface  war- 
fare, and  amphibious  warfare.  Cruise 
missiles  will  be  the  principal  weapons  for 
strike  and  antisurface  warfare,  and  her 
16-inch  giins  provide  naval  gunfire  sup- 
port for  amphibious  warfare.  This  Is  a 
quantum  jump  over  existing  5-inch  guns. 

Except  for  aircraft  carriers,  there  will 
be  no  combatant  ship  that  approaches 
the  firepower  and  the  survivability  of  a 
reactivated  New  Jersey. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  favor  exceed- 
ing the  approved  budget  target  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  but  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Include  the  battleship  New  Jersey  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  bill;  the 


equivalent  funds  will  be  reduced  else- 
where. This  amendment  does  not  in- 
crease the  total  funds. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  yield  a  half  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  but  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  willing 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  reactivation  and  modernization  cost 
of  the  New  Jersey  to  the  $326  million  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  pledges  to  live 
within. 

He  read  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  that  effect.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  a  top  price  of  $326  million.  Is 
It  his  position  that  if  $326  mllllMi  will 
not  do  it  we  will  not  float  it?  I  ask  him 
that  on  his  time.  I  only  have  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  prefer  to  respond  not 
on  my  time  but  on  his  if  he  wishes  to 
ask  the  question.  If  he  wishes  to  ask  the 
question,  let  him  ask  it  on  his  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
the  assurances  from  the  majority  leader 
that  we  will  receive  additional  time  up 
to  an  hour  and  a  half  that  was  originally 
asked  for.  So  I  wlU  safely  ask  on  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  only  have  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman 
for  a  brief  answer  to  this  question. 

Is  there  a  second  phase  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  reactivation  of  this  vessel? 
This  is  phase  1  for  $326  million.  Does  the 
Naw  have  a  plan  in  for  a  second  phase 
Including  add  ski  jumps,  the  installation 
of  vertical  launchers,  add  a  hansar.  anrt 
aditional  helo  systems,  and  so  forth?  Is 
there  a  second  phase  plan? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  say  to  tne  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  there  is  some  pre- 
liminary planning  for  a  seccHid  phase, 
but  that  has  yet  to  be  requested  and 
would  have  to  come  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  authorization. 
What  is  contemplated  in  the  first  plan 
includes  32  Tomahawks  and  16  Har- 
poons. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  information.  This  is  very  brief.  We 
are  in  short  time. 

I  now  ask  him  in  less  than  a  half  min- 
ute, why  do  we  need  a  second  phase? 
Why  do  we  need  a  second  phase?  Why 
do  we  even  have  to  contemplate  a  second 
Dhase  for  this  wonderful  shlo' 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  going  to  be  an 
enormously  useful  ship.  If  we  put  the 
systems  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  yield  the 
total  amount  of  my  time.  I  reserve  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  former 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
assure  everyone  that  this  Is  no  jumped 
up  affair.  This  plan  In  Its  Infancy  and 
development  has  been  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  2  years.  At  one 
time  it  got  a  back  seat.  It  had  a  tre- 


mendous appeal,  and  It  got  a  back  seat 
mto  priorities  and  the  authorization  for 
this  project  passed  the  Senate  within 
the  last  2  weeks,  certainly  not  over  3 
weeks.  It  was  not  debated,  but  it  was  in 
the  bill  and  it  was  in  the  report.  The 
questions  were  not  raised  here  in  the 
Chamber. 

That  is  the  story. 

I  was  Interested  In  this  top  figure  and 
what  was  going  to  be,  and  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  letter  here  that  our  committee 
had  before  us  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man from  Mr.  Lehman  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  men  I  have  found.  He  is  knowl- 
edgeable and  frank. 

He  says  here  in  the  last  paragraph: 

We  are  so  confident  of  this  estimate  that  I 
win  commit  to  activation  modernization  of 
the  New  Jersey  In  a  West  Coast  shipyard  for 
a  top  price  of  $326  million.  I  would  assign 
a  top  priority  to  this  effort  In  execution. 
I  am  firmly  committed  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  real- 
ize that  the  second  phase  is  necessary 
for  the  100  Tomahawks,  that  this  money 
win  not  provide  a  launching  pad  for  the 
Tomahawks? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  second  part 
of  my  speech. 

With  great  deference,  let  me  finish  the 
next  paragraph. 

The  next  part  of  It  relates  to  the  ac- 
tivation, what  kind  of  weapons  are  we 
going  to  put  on  it,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  Includes  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  so  alertly  brought 
up. 

Yes,  cruise  missiles,  and  that  was  th3 
second  greatest  appeal  that  this  mat- 
ter had  to  me. 

There  is  tremendous  space  here.  We 
have  the  figures  showing  the  capacity  it 
will  have  for  cruise  missiles.  That  will 
cost  some  additional  money,  of  course. 
Another  possible  use  for  it  is  amphi- 
bious landings  of  the  Bifarines,  and  it  is 
according  to  how  they  are  going  to 
especially  equip  it  for  that.  It  has  that 
added  cost.  It  is  not  going  to  be  enor- 
mous, certainly,  but  it  will  relate  directly 
to  the  chosen  use.  And  on  and  on  are  the 
possibilities  here  for  uses  for  this  ship. 
The  third  big  point  I  liad  in  my  mind 
is  when  we  go  to  building  the  top  car- 
rier, for  Instance,  it  is  $3.7  billion  for  a 
carrier,  and  that  is  the  low  figure — ^I  am 
not  talking  about  the  high  figure — $3.7 
billion,  I  think  it  is  time  to  look  around. 
I  have  not  found  a  military  officer  in- 
terested in  this — to  look  around  and  see 
what  they  can  do  with  what  they  al- 
ready have. 

They  certainly  strongly  certify  as  to 
this  matter. 

So  I  was  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
it  get  into  shape  where  we  thought  we 
could  push  this  th'ng,  and  I  fully  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I  ad- 
mire the  way  he  goes  after  things.  But 
I  think  we  would  be  passing  up  one  of 
the  best  chances  we  have  to  find  out 
what  the  possibil'.ties  are  in  tills  field 
with  these  multluse  possibilities.  They 
can  use  it  to  some  degree  as  a  refueling 
ship,  but  not  primarily,  and  that  is 
highly  Important,  with  the  support  for 
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Marine  landings,  and  the  aides  say  that 
there  Is  15  years  of  sea  life  left  in  this 
ship.  I  was  amazed  at  the  proof  about 
the  condition  of  these  long-range  guns, 
which  are  in  perfect  condition  that  they 
are  in  now  having  been  kept  that  way, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  other  features 
about  this  ship. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time.  I  am  so  firmly  convinced  that  in 
view  of  these  tremendously  rising  prices 
for  any  kind  of  a  ship,  which  is  first 
class,  that  claims  everything,  missiles, 
we  must  double  the  appropriations  and 
we  get  scant  ntmibers  above  what  we 
had. 

I  thank  the  Senator^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  the  objections  I 
have  heard,  considering  the  source  of 
those  objections.  Every  Senator  who  has 
spoken  against  this  amendment  has  my 
total  feeling  of  friendship,  as  well  as 
respect,  but  I  point  out  some  points  for 
th^r  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  are  acutely 
aware  that  our  naval  forces  have  been 
spread  dangerously  thin.  My  colleagues 
should  also  be  aware  that  we  have  forced 
our  one  and  a  half  ocean  Navy  to  address 
a  three  ocean  commitment  at  a  time 
when  a  strong  naval  presence  is  re- 
quired to  Insure  deterrence,  presenting 
proof  of  our  capacity  to  protect  our  in- 
terests, honor  our  commitments,  and  win 
the  war  over  control  of  the  seas  should 
deterrence  fail. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can seamanship,  respected  by  our  poten- 
tial adversaries,  that,  so  far,  our  Navy 
has  been  able  to  preserve  success  in  her 
assigned  mission.  However,  if  the  fleet 
is  not  brought  up  to  the  level  of  strength 
recommended  by  the  administration,  the 
naval  balance  of  power  will  iiave  been 
permitted  to  deteriorate  to  a  condition 
which  I  must  label  unconscionably  dan- 
govus. 

The  expansion  of  our  Navy  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  a  long-term  goal. 
It  is  a  pressing  necessity.  We  do  not  have 
15, 10,  or  even  5  years  to  begin  to  address 
the  existing  shortfall.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  take  effective,  substantive  action 

now. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  iomea 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  CcMnmlttee  In  cospon- 
sorlng  this  amendment  which  seeks  to 
restore  $89  million  authorized  for  the 
reactivation  of  the  battleship  USS  New 
Jersey.  New  Jersey  is  an  Iowa-class 
battlesliip.  and  together  with  her  sister 
ships,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  survivable,  sea-going  weapons 
platform  in  our  arsenal.  Most  impor- 
tant, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
activation and  modemizatlOTi  of  New 
Jersey  represents  an  effective,  neces- 
sary, near-term  step  in  bolstering  our 
naval  forces. 

The  phase  I  modernization  will  pro- 
vide New  Jersey  with  the  most  advanced 
and  versatile  weapon  systems  available, 
including  32  Tomahawk  cruise  missiles, 
16  Harporai  antiship  missiles,  4  Phalanx 


antiair  systems,  modernized  commiml- 
cations  and  air  search  radar  systems. 
These  improvements,  combined  with  her 
present  configuration  of  nine  16-lnch  . 
guns,  capable  of  firing  an  unassisted 
2,700  pound  projectile  a  distance  of  23 
miles,  transform  New  Jersey  Into  a  for- 
midable, offensive  platform  capable  of  ef- 
fective interdiction  in  both  high  and  low 
threat  contingencies.  The  fact  that  tills 
reactivation  can  be  undertaken  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost — $326  million— and 
In  less  than  half  the  time — 21  months — 
that  It  would  take  to  procure  a  new  sur- 
face combatant  with  far  less  capability, 
reflects  a  fiscally  responsible  Initiative 
which  will  fill  a  perilous  gap  In  terms 
of  time  and  capability. 

New  Jersey  offers  a  speed  of  production 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  need:  The 
early  and  mid-eighties.  She  offers  a  suit- 
ability for  an  existing  need  which  can  be 
filled  in  no  other  way.  She  presents  mwe 
bang  for  less  bucks.  She  has  a  greater 
versatility  for  effective  performance  In 
varied  scenarios  than  any  other  type 
ship,  or  weapon.  In  the  UJS.  Navy. 

I  think  reactivation  of  New  Jersey  Is 
justified.  I  tiilnk  It  Is  necessary. 

Charges  have  been  made  that  the  liat- 
tleshlp  is  not  a  modem  weapon.  It  could 
be  said  neither  is  the  bayonet,  or  for 
that  matter,  neither  Is  man.  But  we  need 
bayonets  for  some  battles.  We  need  bat- 
tleships for  some  battles,  and  we  lost 
them  because  of  a  fight  between  carrier 
aviators  and  l>attleship  men. 

This  fact  becomes  poignant  when  we 
realize  that  there  are  no  longa*  any  bat- 
tleship m«i  In  the  Navy,  yet  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  a  whole  has  passed  judgment 
that  tills  ship  Is  necessary  and  preferable 
to  certain  new  surface  combatants,  or 
even  aircraft.  I  rely  on  tliat  judgment, 
and  I  share  It,  without  feding  any  lack  at 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  my  c<dleaeues. 
Some  of  the  quotations  put  forward 
raising  objections  from  1939  were  coming 
from  the  midst  of  that  l>attleship-carrier 
feud  that  was  going  on.  That  feud  is  over. 
We  must  recognize  that  the  battleship  is 
survivable  against  modem  weaponry.  Be- 
yond that.  I  would  point  out  that  with 
19.5  Inches  of  armor  surrounding  the 
conning  tower,  and  13  Inches  around  the 
hull,  the  New  Jersey  is  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude more  survivable  than  any  other 
ship  afloat. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  lias  asked  for 
this  slup.  The  Department  of  Defense  lias 
asked  for  this  sliip.  The  administration 
has  asked  for  this  ship,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  asked  f<M"  this 

siiip. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  dem- 
onstrating a  unified  and  credible  national 
resolve,  and  move  for  the  ad<H>tion  of 
this  amendmoit. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Soiator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem I  have  with  much  of  the  debate  on 
this  Important  issue  concerns  the  nature 
and  validity  of  various  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  capabilities 
of  tills  entire  class  of  battleslilps.  Some  of 
these  statements  depict  the  Iowa  class  as 
being  slow,  old,  highly  vulnerable,  in- 
efficient and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  Unfortunately,  these  reflect  a 
woeful  misunderstanding  of  sea  power 
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tod«y  and  a  lacik  of  real  research  into  the 
subject. 

But  before  I  get  further  into  this  lamie. 
let  me  list  aome  of  the  nniiiniftnn  this  ship 
could  perform: 

As  a  cruise  mlasUe  and  blc  gun  plat- 
form for  koc-range  and  short-range 
attack;  kmg-range  and  short-range 
antlsurface  unit  warfare;  heavy  firepow- 
er support  of  amphibious  landings:  a 
flagship  and  command  ship;  refueling 
other  ships,  including  its  own  escorts: 
naval  presence;  and  in  conJuncUon  with 
a  carrier,  or  Independently,  as  a  center- 
piece of  its  own  battle  group. 

With  these  missions  in  mind,  let  me 
cover  some  of  the  fallacies  in  some  of 
the  antibattleship  argiiments. 
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Mr.  President,  the  /owx-class  battle- 
ships are  not  slow,  as  has  been  charged 
by  some.  In  fact,  they  are  among  the 
fastest  warships  in  the  world,  capable  of 
steaming  with  any  surface  warship  in 
the  Navy  inventory,  including  every  air- 
craft carrier  and  cruiser.  Indeed,  the 
highly  respected  book,  "Jane's  Fighting 
Ships."  indicates  that  the  lovoa's  are  1 
to  3  knots  faster  than  our  older  conven- 
tlonally-powered  aircraft  carriers  and 
as  many  as  5  knots  faster  than  some  of 
her  potential  cruisers  and  destroyer 
escorts.  Now  we  all  know  that  warships, 
like  aircraft,  do  not  spend  much  time  at 
full  speed,  but  again,  like  combat  air- 
craft, they  must  have  the  power  to  ac- 
celerate out  to  top  speed  and  maneuver. 
Well,  these  ships  have  the  power  and  top 
speed  to  do  that. 

AGS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
on  the  issue  of  the  age  of  these  ships 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  out.  there  is  a  very  prevalent 
misconception  about  the  difference  be- 
tween service  life  and  age  since  construc- 
tton.  The  first  is  the  life  the  ship  has 
actually  served  in  acUve  commission  •  the 
second  indicates  the  years  since  the  ship 
wasbuUt.  If  properly  deacUvated  and 
iwesei  wed.  a  ship  actually  ages  very  little 
if  any.  It  is  sealed.  Dehumidiflcatloii 
equipment  is  routed  throughout  the  ships 
to  maintain  the  proper  air  condiUons. 
and  its  routing  equipment  is  preserved. 

Ooitlemen,  I  have  witnessed  the  result 
M  this  process  myself.  After  our  last  de- 
bate on  this  issue.  I  toured  the  USS  Iowa 
^Philadelphia  with  the  distinguished 
Smators  from  Virginia  and  Colorado 
The  condition  of  the  ship,  especiallv  the 
mterior  amdltion.  was  amaTiing  for  a 
ship  that  has  been  our  of  commission  for 
ateort  35  years.  It  was  as  if  the  crew  had 
Just  stepped  off  her.  And  I  guess  it  is 
fitting  somehow  that  bureaucratic  paper- 
work never  escapes  us.  When  we  opened 
some  drawers  in  one  of  the  spaces,  blank 
njhneographed  fwms  were  still  there,  in 
like-new  condition,  waiting  for  some 
poor  soulto  fill  them  out.  And  if  my 

Sr!if*Sll,*!.ff7***-  ^  y°"  »»^e  ever 
been  in  Philadelphia  for  just  one  sum- 
raw,  you  would  realize  what  a  miracle 

^L  ,^  55*  *^  "^  "7  years  of 
service  life.  The  "youngest"— /owa— has 

S^  J«^^**"  "^^  *°"«  ^^J*"  averages 
only  10.7  years.  Compared  with  the  aver- 


age service  life  of  our  current  fleet,  which 
is  Just  under  IS  years,  these  ships  have 
a  great  deal  of  service  remaining. 

We  have  had  testimony  that  these 
ships  have  at  least  15  years  additional 
service  life  available.  We  are  now  extend- 
ing the  service  lives  of  our  large,  attack 
aircraft  carriers  to  45  years.  If  the  same 
things  were  done  to  the  battleship,  there 
would  be  over  30  years  left  in  the  oldest 
and  35  years  left  in  the  youngest. 

SURVIVABILITY 

Many  have  said  the  battleships  are  not 
survivable  in  modem  warfare.  That 
could  not  be  further  from  the  facts. 

First,  let  me  say  that  no  ship  is  in- 
destructable,  but  some  are  more  surviv- 
able than  others. 

Survivability  is  a  fimction  of  numer- 
ous factors:   armcw,  defensive  weapons, 
damage  control,  and  fleet  defense  capa- 
bilities to  name  a  few.  Not  only  will  this 
ship  have  its  own  modem  radars,  com- 
munication  equipment   and   electronic 
warfare  suite,  but  she  will  also  have  four 
modem   self-contained   anticruise   mis- 
sile, rapid-fire  Phalanx  gun  systems.  Her 
damage  cootrol  equipment  and  capabili- 
ties are  unsurpassed;  she  will  operate 
with  air  defense  escorts,  as  do  all  our 
front  line  ships,  and  she  has  more  ex- 
tremely high-grade  armor  plating  than 
any  other  ships  in  the  Navy.  In  fact, 
today  Jane's  lists  only  our  JVimifz-cIass 
carriers  as  having  any  armor  of  any  con- 
sequence, and  its  only  2  V4 -inches  thick 
as  compared  with  the  17. 3 -inch  maxi- 
mum thickness  on  the  Iowa  class.  Addi- 
tionally,   on    this    class    the    12.1 -inch 
armored  hull  is  not  the  outer  hull;  it  is 
in  fact  at  least  the  fourth  hull  in.  A  tor- 
IJedo  or  a  cruise  missile  must  penetrate 
three    separate   hulls.,  before    it    even 
reaches  the  ship's  armor. 

Gentlemen,  this  ship  was  designed  to 
withstand  armor  piercing  shells  from 
other  battleships  with  16-inch  guns.  The 
2,700-pound  shell  of  the  Iowa  can  pene- 
trate 30  feet  of  reinforced  concrete.  No 
cruise  missUe  today  can  come  close  to 
matching  that  performance. 

That,  however,  brings  me  to  my  next 
point  on  survivabiUty.  During  our  last 
debate  on  this  subject,  the  sinking  of 
the  Israeli  destroyer.  EUat.  by  a  Styx 
cruise  missile  was  mentioned.  But  that  is 
mixing  apples  and  oranges.  It  should 
have  also  been  mentioned  that  this  de- 
stroyer was  typical  in  that  it  had  no 
armor  like  a  iMttleshlp  and  was  alone 
and  unescorted.  Indeed,  the  sinking  of 
the  EUat  made  a  great  impression  on 
naval  designers.  This  is  why  the  Iowa's 
will  have  the  Phalanx  guns  which  were 
designed  to  help  counteract  the  cruise 
miasUe  threat  for  which  the  world  and 
the  EUat  were  unprepared. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  battleships  is  impressive 
Following  Pearl  Hartx)r  the  Ijattleships 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  were  involved  in  numer- 
ous engagements  and  were  lilt  by  every 
type  of  naval  ordnance,  including  bombs, 
torpedoes,  gunfire  and  kamikazes.  At  no 
time  was  any  battleship  seriously  dam- 
aged or  knocked  out  of  action.  The  record 
for  other  classes  is  another  story.  Thin 
skinned  destroyers  and  auxiliaries  were 
destroyed  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
aircraft  carriers,  the  backbone  of  our 
fieet  now.  were  destroyed  or  seriously 


damaged.  Survivability,  as  I  said,  is  a 
function  of  several  factors.  The  /otoa'« 
compare  extremely  favorably  with  any- 
thing we,  or  they,  have. 

raxrowm 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  dwell  on  the 
relaUve  capabUities  of  the  firepower  of 
this  class  of  ships.  Surface  combatants 
In  the  fleet  today  Just  do  not  possess  the 
full  range  of  capable  weapons  the  /otoa's 
will  possess  after  modernization.  I  have 
mentioned  the  awesome  capabilities  of 
the  2,700-pound  shell  for  the  9  16-inch 
guns,  but  this  ship  will  also  have  32 
700-900  mUe  Tomahawk  land -attach  and 
antishipping  cruise  missiles,  16  60-mile 
Harpoon  antishlp  cruise  missiles,  5-inch 
guns,  the  Phalanx  rapid-fire  guns,  as 
well  as  the  capability  to  conduct  limited 
helicopter  and  VSTOL  aircraft.  With 
both  their  suite  of  modem  weapons  and 
their  time-tested  weapons,  these  ships 
are  truly  awesome. 

MANNtNO 

Manning  any  ship  In  these  times  is 
tough,  but  we  cannot  predicate  our  force 
go  lis  solely  on  immediately  available 
manpower.  These  ships,  however,  make 
very  efllcient  use  of  our  men,  especially 
when  viewed  from  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  per  offensive  weapon 
aboard.  In  fact,  I  would  say  they  are  a 
bargain.  Moreover,  Admiral  Train,  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Commander  told  a  House 
committee  that  there  are  already  many 
volunteers,  including  qualified  men  who 
have  returned  to  civilian  life,  but  who 
have  said  they  would  retum  to  serve  on 
the  New  Jersey.  Gentlemen,  this  ship  re- 
quires 1,562  men.  I  think  the  Navy  will 
find  them,  as  they  said  they  would,  espe- 
cially with  the  pay  and  benefit  hicreases 
we  have  given  them  and  most  likely  will 
give  them  agam. 

COST 


Mr.  President,  let  me  only  make  one 
statement  about  cost  in  addition  to 
others  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas: 
This  Nation  has  reactivated  one  of  these 
shlDs  relatively  recently— the  New  Jersey 
in  1967-«8.  We  know  how  to  do  it.  and 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  Navy  has 
several  key  people  returning  to  duty  to 
reactivate  New  Jersey  who  took  part  in 
the  last  effort.  Moreover,  this  effort  is 
almost  all  repair-type  work;  there  is  very 
little  construction  work.  Sensibly,  all  of 
the  modernization  items  are  "bolt-on" 
systems  that  require  little  if  any  major 
structural  changes  outside  of  the  routing 
of  the  proper  power  cables.  I  am  ex- 
tremely confident  that  the  Navy  will  fin- 
ish this  reactivation  at  or  under  their 
cost  estimates,  as  they  did  in  1967. 

ADMIKAL    llTn.ir»T»T 

Finally,  let  me  read  one  statement  into 
the  Record.  It  is  from  Adm.  J<^m  D. 
Bulkeley,  U8N  (retired),  who  heads  the 
Navy's  indeoendent  engineering  audit 
agency,  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey. Prom  his  World  War  n  days  as  the 
motor  torpedo  boat  skipper  that  took 
MacArthur  off  Corregidor  to  his  days  as 
a  flotilla  and  carrier  group  commander, 
this  highly  decorated  ofiBcer  has  served 
his  country  with  bravery  and  dedication. 
He  has  been  the  Navy's  chief  inspector 
since  1967,  and  he  prides  himself  in  his 
determination  and  independence. 
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Tn  sentember  1977  after  reviewtag  the  reacUvaUon  of  the  New  Jersey  is  an  at-  In  our  bill  we  have  money  for  a  frig- 
material  condition  of  Oriskany,  he  said  tempt  to  address  the  short-term  part  of  ate,  we  have  money  to  continue  the  nu- 
^o  was  ouote  'unfit  for  further  serv-  that  problem  in  the  most  cost-effective  clear  attack  submarine  program.  The 
j   ".,  way                                                                  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  even  let  us 

In  August  of  that  same  year  his  team  I  have  heard  the  argument  that  we    take  it  to  conference    His  amendment 

had  inspected  New  Jersey  and  she  was  have  to  have  new  planes  new  ships,  and    deletes  those  items  aJUiough  th«r  are 

pronounced  quote   •conditionally  fit  for  new  tanks.  Take  the  XM-1   tank,  for     authorized  and  says.    No,  we  insist  that 

fiirUiVr service"                     ^^  example.   It   is    a   wonderful    piece    of     the    Senate   stay    the    batUeships    and 

Gentlemen    New  Jersey,  specificallly.  equipment,  but  it  has  a  very  high  price,     nothing  else."  I  think  that  is  wrong 

tuShTf  the /o^oi  general^is  3-  How  about  the  P-18  which  has  gone        The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     The 

ab  e  S  ?eady  f ot  5s  to  Semia:  thrai  from  a  $13  billion  program  to  a  $41  bil-     Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Sd  to  ?etSJ'tiem  to  uS  active  service  Uon  program,  and  may  hit  $50  billion?        Mr.  TOWIK^  Mr.  Pre^dent   I  might 

of  our  country  where  they  are  desper-  I  suppose  we  could  also  raise  the  ques-     just  point  out  that  you  do  not  have  to 

ately  needed.  I  recommend  that  we  vote  Uon  of  the  B-1  bomber  What  are  we  do-     have  a  vertical  launch  syst«n  for  the 

to  aDoroDriate  the  funds  requested  to  ing  buUding  a  bomber  in  this  age  of  mis-     Tomahawks.  The  Tomahawks  are  in- 

^nfK    to«L    rea^TOtioM    at    the  siles?  It  has  gone  up  to  $120  million  per     stalled    on    the   ship    in   armored   box 

eartiest  Double  date  copy,  possibly  $150  miUion  per  copy,  but    launchers  that  house  four  mlssUes  each. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  still  we  argue,  but  agree,  that  there  is  a     That    is    how    you    accomnwxlate    the 

sent  to  have  orinted  in  the  Record  a  cost  necessity  for  these  new  systems.                  launch  capability  of  the  missile. 

Sit  of  tte  wSoJersew  indSng  h^^  What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this         Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

ft^  irl2  S^  SSrom  the  origS  amendment  is  to  make  a  near-term  im-     Senator  let  me  use  30  seconds?  That  U 

Sttoate  tal^mary  1980  tothecuS^^  provement  to  help  get  us  through  some     true  for  the  eight  launch  boxes.  But  it 

«Hm«t^  nf  M2«  million  of  OUT  near-term  difficulties  and,  in  my     is  not  true  for  launching   100  Toma- 

There  heint  no  Election    the  audit  Judgment,  the  reactivation  of  the  New     hawks.  For  launching  100  Tomahawks, 

w^  orderedto  teD^t^tathe  RECORD  Jersey  is  an  extremely  cost-effective  at-     they  have  to  have  the  veridical  launchers, 

^nnow^                                         RKORD,  ^^^v  ^  ^  ^^^  near-term  gap  and  to         Mr.  TOWER.  The  current  plans  caU 

asioiiows.         ifg^jgrggy  fill  it  in  the  shortest  time  we  can.                for  the  installaticm  of  only  32  Tomahawk 

I  Cost  audit!  I  would  love  to  have  an  additional     cruise   missiles   to   eight   armored   box 

Ituiion  group  of  smaller,  faster,  more  modem     launchers,  not  100,  Mr.  President. 

House    Armed    Service    Committee  ships  now.  but  our  problem  is  cost  and        i  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 

(3/80):   FT80S- - - -    WSC  time.  We  are  trying  to  reach  both  our     the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 

New   Indices  and  Delay  Start  from  short-term    and    long-term    goals.    To        Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 

nrso  to  fTTSi — +39  reach  the  long-term  portion  of  our  goal     ^ny  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 

^    „     .        „        ,^^  of  rebuilding  our  naval  capabiUty,  we     ment. 

(Senate   Armed   Service.   Committee  ^^^  authorized  and  appropriated  addi-        This  issue  has  been  debated  before  in 

MA-m^  anarr^w  ijetatid ""     -66  tlonal  new  ships  in  the  fiscal  year  1981     the  Senate.  Just  last  month,  the  Senate 

rsASC  ftTvUed    7/31/80)  ."I"!""     329  supplemental  bill.  But  we  also  have  to    rejected  an  amendmoit  to  deny  fund- 

increase  our  naval  forces  in  the  short-     ing    for    reactivating    the   UJ3.S.    New 

Delay  start  to  late  FY81 +22  term,  and  we  have  do  it  with  the  fewest     Jersey  by  a  vote  of  69  to  23. 

Changes     in     Ctovernment-Fumlahed  dollars  possible.   Reactivating  the  New         All    the   arguments    that    have    been 

Equipment  Costs +27  jgrsey  represents  the  most  cost-effective     made  against  reactivating  the  New  Jer- 

Deiay  Start  to  Fy82 +"  ^ay  ^e  can  do  it  in  the  shortest  period     sey  have  been  rebutted.  Most  of  the 

one  of  time                                                               arguments  against  the  New  Jersey  have 

New^i^^  toS  *2?Si'"'"**'-:::.    -  fo  Mr.  OTEVENS.  how  much  time  is  re-     been  based  on  misinformation  or  mis- 

BgaB  ,  malning?  conceptions. 

Navy    estunates    in    Reagan    Budget  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-         These  issues  have  been  addressed  very 

(PY82S) 295  ator  from  Alaska  has  2  minutes,  23  sec-     well  in  the  point  papers  which  accom- 

New  Air  Search  Radar +10  gnds  remaining,  and  the  Senator  from     panied  Sorntor  Tower  and  Senator  Hol- 

increased  Avution  Faculties  Aft +6  Texas  has  2  minutes,  14  seconds  remain-     lings'  'T)ear  Colleague"  letter  dated  May 

4  Additional  Armored  Box  lAuncbers  j^^^                                                                          jg^  j^jj  j  g^j^  unanimous  consoit  that 

(Tomahawk)   - +^'  Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield    both  the  letter  and  the  pomt  papers  be 

<PY82  Authorization  BUI)  •328     myself  1  minute.  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point 

(PY82  Authorization  Bm) —    ss^a        J^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j        There  being  no  objection,  the  materud 

Mr.   COHEN.  Mr.  President,   in  my  Yiope  we  can  reactivate  the  battleships  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

judgment  we  have  lost  our  overall  stra-  j^^  ^o  it  cost-effectively.  as  follows: 

teglc  parity.  At  one  time  we  were  su-  ^^  ^g  looked  at  this  in  committee  we                coKKTrnz  ok  AaioD  scaviccs. 

perlor  to  the  Soviets  strategically.  Then  ^^  j^^  Yi&ye  the  necessary  information                      wathmfiton.  d.c.  May  19.  mi. 

we  were  told  we  still  had  a  rough  equiva-  available.  As  we  investigated  it  we  foimd        h^^m.  Couxacoe:  We  request  that  you  sup- 

lency.  but  testimony  before  the  Armed  there   was   a   report   that   was  still   in  port  our  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fiscal 

Services  Committee  indicates  we  are  on  Bremerton   We  found  a  classified  itert  Year  i98i  supplemental  App^jpriaUonsre- 

the  downside  of  rough  equivalency.  We  SS?^?  we  found  a  phase  H  config-  ouest  w'»i«=»L-°?i4.'^rtL'^  mUuiS^f 

are  outnumbered  in  almost  every  cate-  SSorcWt  which  indicated  that  if  %^^^^f^l:'^''^:^^^T^>:x• 

gory  in  the  conventional  arms  field  and.  y^y  ^g^t  to  use  the  Tomahawks  you  fj^ip  ^^  J^Uy 

we  have  had  to  rely  upon  our  naval  su-  ^^^^  ^  \3asla31  a  vertical  launch  system.        The  Administmtlon  has  made  a  convmcing 

periority  to  keep  open  the  sea  hnes  of  ^^  j^j^t  is  part  of  the  second  phase.  ^    ^^^    ^^    n^^ai    forces    have    been 

communication.  gjj<i  that  is  another  $1   billion  iar  all  stretched  very  thin  as  a  result  of  increasing 

But,  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Qjggg  creaky  old  ships.  naval  commitments  and  that  we  must  xwe 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  testified  that  what  is  going  to  happen  is  we  are  every  available  means  to  get  surface  combat- 
we  no  longer  enjoy  the  thin  margin  of  j^  ^^  start  this  off,  we  are  going  to  ants  to  sea  as  quickly  as  P°»J^« '?°™*  !S 
maritime  superiority  we  had  Just  last  l^  ^^e  money  and  start  it.  and  then  ^"""^^^^'f?;'^  t^Jl^^  uX  Tn  « 
year.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  improved  ^^ery  year  we  are  going  to  add  to  it.  and  ^f-^  T^^^^^li  S^^  «iuUon  to  thu 
so  much  that  optunisticaUy  the  maritime  g^g^y  year  I  am  going  to  be  questioning  '°°|^  pfobiem  in  kreiativeiy  inexpensive 
balance  between  the  United  States  and  jj.  because  I  have  sat  here  and  seen  ^^  «tpeditious  fashion,  the  AdmtnistraUon 
the  UJ3.SJI.  can  at  best  be  called  ^Yuete  we  financed  the  ABM.  and  the  h^j  requested  $89  miuion  (plus  ss  million 
"murky."  Thus,  we  have  lost  the  very  ^^  .♦  ooraied  we  closed  it.  rdt&E)  in  Fiscal  Year  i98i  and  the  remam- 
naval  superiority  upon  whidi  we  have  "^  JLTr.,^  th*  r_i  and  iust  before  i°K  *^  °^"'°°  ^  ""*=^  Year  i982  to  over- 
had  to  rdv  ^®  financed  the  B-1.  ana  just  oeiore  ^^^^  ^^  modernize  the  Hew  Jmey  Unfor- 

Th^  has  caused  us  to  be  faced  with  "  was  built  we  stopped  it.  ^^^^^y.  ^ue  the  funding  for  th^  ship  h- 

a  short-term  and  a  long-term  problem  of  When  can  we  stop  wasUng  money  and  been  approved  in  the  senate  •;°<i  "ouse  ver- 

howtSi^leSJlS  Supremacy  start   buUding   new   systems   that   will  ^- oj^;|,"^^— ^-^^^2^^;^ 

our  positton  in  the  world  requires.  The  work?  '"'*  "*  ""*  "" 
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lag  Appropriations  BUI,  sucb  funding  Is  not 
r»llect«d  In  the  Senate  verskn  of  ttae  Fiscal 
Tear  IMl  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill. 
Some  bave  argued  that  the  New  Jersey  Is 
too  old.  that  It  represents  iMO's  technology 
and  that  It  would  be  ineffective  in  any  real- 
istic lMfr-1900  threat  scenario.  The  facu 
otearly  indicate  otherwise.  The  New  Jersey  is 
a  relatively  young  ship  with  a  aerrlce  life  of 
only  13.7  years  as  oompared  to  the  fleet  aver- 
age or  approzUnately  16  years.  With  the  fol- 
lowing planned  weapons  configuration .  the 
New  Jertejf  would  have  an  offensive  strike 
capability  second  only  to  the  aircraft  car- 
rier: (32)  Tomahawk  cruise  mlssUea  (300  to 
BOO  mile  range):  (IS)  Harpoon  antl-shlp 
mlsaUes;  (4)  Claee-ln-Wei^>ons  systems  (au- 
tomatic, rapld-flre  antl-alr  guns);  (9)  10" 
guns  (2700  poimd  shell);  and  up  to  (20)  S" 
guns. 

This  ship's  18  Inch  armored  hull,  compart- 
mented  daatgn  and  system  redundancy  make 
It  the  most  survlvable  ship  in  our  current 
naval  Inventory.  lu  slae,  35  knot  ^>eed.  range 
and  weapons  configuration  make  It  a  mlsakm 
flexible  platform  capable  of  providing,  among 
other  things:  (1)  power  projection  ashore 
with  Its  cruise  missiles  and  18  Inch  guns. 
(2)  sea  control  with  its  Harpoon  Missiles 
and  Tomabawk  cruise  missiles,  (3)  and 
amphibious  landing  assaults. 

Some  opponents  have  also  argued  that 
the  Administration's  estimate  for  overhaul- 
ing and  modernizing  the  New  Jersey  is  "soft" 
(a  Class  P  estimate)  and  unreallstlcally  low. 
This  argiuient  certainly  has  appeal  imtu 
we  consider  several  persuasive  facts.  First, 
the  New  Jeraet  was  overhauled  In  1968  and  is 
In  exceptionally  sound  structural  condition. 
With  this  relatively  recent  experience  and 
the  return  of  several  key  people  Involved  In 
the  1088  overhaul,  there  are  very  few  un- 
knowns which  the  Navy  has  not  previously 
encountered.  Second,  the  Navy  In  1987  re- 
quested S24  mUllon  (also  a  aass  F  esti- 
mate) to  overhaul  the  New  Jersey  and  ctnn- 
pleted  the  job  In  one  year  for  only  $21  mil- 
lion. Third,  the  Secretsii?  of  the  Navy  has  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  In  the  accuracy  of  the 
8336  mUllon  coat  estimate  (plus  83  million 
In  RDr&E)  and  his  unequivocal  commit- 
ment to  obligate  no  more  than  such  amount 
for  the  reactlvaUon  of  the  New  Jersey .  (At- 
tachment 2)  This  shoiUd  provide  additional 
asstnmnce  to  those  Senators  who  may  not 
share  our  confidence  in  this  cost  estimate. 

^tXrnr  a  very  careful  analysis.  It  Is  our  view 
that  the  Administration's  proposal  to  reac- 
Uvate  the  New  Jersey  offers  the  least  expen- 
sive and  most  expeditious  means  of  pro- 
viding a  significant  and  urgenUy  needed 
improvement  to  our  sea-based  offensive 
strike  capability.  We.  therefore,  urge  you  to 
support  our  proposed  amendment  to  pro- 
Tide  889  mlUlon  (plus  83  mlUlon  RDTftE) 
in  the  Fiscal  Tear  1981  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations BUI  to  reacUvate  the  New  Jersey 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoRM  Tbwia. 
^Mwmr  F.  HoLLntcs. 

^oarr  Psrai  ow  thx  RBAcnvAnoM  or  thk 
V.as.  Nrw  Jbsbt 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion request  for  funds  for  reactivation  of 
the  VAS.  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee's  rationale  as  sUted  in  the 
Committee  report  Is  that: 

"TlieHaTy  wUl  gain  an  extremely  credible 
near-term  offensiTe  addition  at  a  cost  roush- 
ly  equivalent  to  that  ...  (of)  a  frigate/' 

The  rsactlvauon  of  the  /oioa-class  batUe- 
shlp  would  provide  highly  survlvable.  mul- 
ttpnrpoee  offensive  weapon  systems  that  are 
OMrly  the  equal  of  any  battle  cruiser  the 
SOTleta  could  deploy  in  the  next  decade. 

The  facts  are  that  the  New  Jersey  Is  in 
excellent  condition;  it  U  not  an  old  ship  In 
terms  of  active  service  life.  It  can  be  brought 


back  Into  service  within  21  months  with  a 
modem,  updated  weapons  suite  including: 
Tomahawk  cruise  missiles;  Harpoon  antl- 
shlp  cnUse  mlssUes;  the  Phalanx  dose-ln 
weapons  system;  modem  electronic  warfare 
and  radar  equipment;  and  a  modem  com- 
munications package.  It  is  the  most  survlv- 
able ship  afloat  today. 
The  Issues  In  question  are  as  follows: 

COST 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
cost  estimates  are  soft  and  unreliable  and 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  major  cost  overrun. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  estimates  are  class 
F  estimates.  However,  they  were  prepared 
by  the  Ship  Cost  Estimating  an:l  Analysts 
Division  of  Naval  Sea  Systems  Conunand. 
They  were  prepared  by  economists,  analysts 
and  engineers  who  have  substantial  expe- 
rience In  this  area.  The  Navy  has  experience 
In  this  area.  The  Navy  has  experience  in  re- 
activation of  the  New  Jersey.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  reactivation  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey in  1967 — class  F  estimate — would  cost 
•24  million — 1967  dollars.  The  actual  cost 
was  821  million,  or  12.5  percent  under  the 
estimate  and  it  took  ozUy  1  year.  The  reac- 
tivation was  approved  In  August  1967.  and 
the  New  Jersey  fired  her  first  shots  off  Viet- 
nam In  September  1968.  The  pricing  Is  thus 
based  on  known  conditions  and  past  expe- 
rience. The  estimates  for  the  addition  of  tho 
modern  weapons  system,  environmental  sys- 
tems, and  habltabUlty  Improvements  ara 
based  on  the  Navy's  experience  with  other 
ships  which  have  been  modernized  with  tne 
same  systems — that  Is,  Phalanx  cloae-in 
weapons  system,  sewage  pollution  control 
equipment,  conversion  to  Navy  distillate 
fuel. 

Furthermore,  to  replicate  the  New  Jersey 
under  today's  conditions  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated 82  to  83  blUlon.  In  fact,  the  oa.S. 
Arkansas  (CaN-41),  a  nuclear-powered 
guided  missile  cruiser  that  Is  about  one-fifth 
the  slae  of  the  New  Jersey  and  currently  has 
no  offensive  capability,  aside  from  two  5-lnch 
guns,  and  no  armor  for  Increased  survlva- 
bUlty.  would  coat  about  815  billion  and 
would  take  some  5  years  to  construct. 

ACS 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
New  Jersey  Is  an  "old"  ship — World  War  II 
vintage. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  ship  was  commis- 
sioned In  1943,  in  terms  of  service  life  the 
New  Jersey  is  a  young  ship,  having  been  In 
active  service  for  a  total  of  13^  years.  This 
valuable  Investment  was  layed-up.  or  moth- 
balled,  at  considerable  expense  so  that  she 
could  be  brought  back  to  service  when  need- 
ed. The  average  age  of  the  toUl  of  the  four 
/ouMi-class  battleships  Is,  In  fact,  even  less 
at  10.7  years.  The  average  age  of  the  current 
Navy  fleet  Is  Just  under  16  years. 

1*40'8   TCCMHOLOCT 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  we 
should  not  spend  money  on  1940's  technol- 
ogy to  meet  the  threats  of  the  i980's. 

The  answer  to  this  Is  simply  that  the  New 
Jersey  will  be  outfitted  with  the  most  mod- 
em weapons  systems  available. 

The  ship  itself,  as  It  exists  at  this  moment. 
provides  the  survlvable  and  mobile  platform 
for  those  weapons  systems. 

The  Tomahawk  antlshlp  and  land-attack 
cruise  missile  Is  so  new  that  the  first  shH 
will  only  receive  it  next  year. 

The  Harpoon  antlshlp  cruise  missile  Is  the 
most  modem  available  to  the  United  States 

The  other  weapon  systems  are  the  same 
as  those  on  our  most  modem  combatants 

MAWPOWXa 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  with 
the  current  shortage  of  experienced  Navy 
manpower  we  should  use  our  scarce  man- 
power resources  on  new  and  more  effective 
ships. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  two-fold. 


First,  there  are  no  new  and  more  effective 
ships  available.  It  takes  from  5  to  7  years  to 
build  a  new  combatant  and,  therefore,  there 
is  no  more  effective  ship  than  a  battleship 
with  modern  weapon  systems  such  as  those 
planned. 

The  second  answer  to  the  manpower  issue 
is  that  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  New 
Jersey  can  be  manned  without  harming  the 
fleet. 

The  proposed  crew  of  the  New  Jersey  would 
represent  less  than  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  Navys  600,000  personnel.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  manpower  problem 
and  has  taken  effective  action  to  solve  the 
problem  including: 

The  Nimn-Wamer  Bill; 

The  doctor's  bill; 

The  11.7  percent  across-the-board  pay 
raise; 

The  fair  beneflts  package;  and 

Sea  Pay. 

Also,  there  are  several  manpower  initiatives 
that  are  likely  to  be  approved  this  year  in- 
cluding further  compensation  initiatives  and 
a  OI  biU. 

The  manpower  trends  have  been  positive 
in  recent  months.  Retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel Is  up  considerably  and  the  return  of 
prior  enlisted  personnel  to  the  Navy  has  gone 
up  from  800  a  month  to  over  1,000  a  month. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  testified 
that  the  manpower  requirements  can  be  met. 

SUMIIABT 

The  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey  Is  a 
sound  proposal.  It  will  provide  a  highly  ca- 
pable ship  in  the  near-term  and  at  a  modest 
cost. 

The  Administration  supports  this  program, 
the  Navy  supports  this  program,  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  supports  it. 

I  From  the  VS.  News  tc  World  Report.  May  4 

1981) 
Thb  Best  Wat  to  Rkstou  Rial  Fncpown 
TO  OTJm  Navt 
Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  does  the  Navy  want 
to  reactive  two  old  battleships  built  for  ac- 
tion In  World  War  n? 

A.  Because  that  Is  the  best  way  quickly  to 
restore  real  offensive  firepower  to  our  Navy. 
With  battleships,  we  can  do  It  faster,  better 
and  at  far  leas  expense  than  we  could  by 
any  other  means.  A  battleship  is  an  Impres- 
sive sight,  but  it  U  impressive  because  it  can 
do  so  much  damage  to  an  enemy.  The  visual 
Impact  of  a  United  States  battleship  on  the 
horizon  springs  from  its  ability  to  put  Soviet 
ships  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  to  put 
devastating  firepower  ashore — nothing  else. 
Q.  Aren't  battleships  dangerously  vulner- 
able in  this  age  of  modem,  precision  weap- 
ons? 

A.  The  truth  is  Just  the  opposite.  These 
shiDS — the  New  Jersey  and  the  /otM— are  i-.s 
fast  as  any  on  the  oceans  today.  They  are 
as  fast  as  our  Nimitz  aircraft  carrier  or  Rus- 
sia's Kirov  battle  cruiser. 

They're  also  tougher  than  any  ship  in 
anybody's  navy.  They  were  built  to  hold  up 
against  Japanese  naval  gunfire— 2.700  pound 
artillery  shells  from  18-lnch  naval  guns  fired 
at  three  tlme-i  the  s->e«d  of  sound.  That's  a 
far  more  formidable  threat  than  any  conven- 
tional warhead  the  Soviets  can  throw  against 
us.  In  the  old  days,  you  had  to  take  hits  and 
keep  on  fighting.  That's  the  way  these  ships 
were  built. 

Q.  If  battleships  are  such  good  weapons, 
why  not  spend  money  for  a  new  generation 
rather  than  on  old  vessels? 

A.  The  expense  of  doing  that  is  prohibi- 
Uve.  Nobody  does  it  today,  because  it's  so 
costly.  The  Sovlete  recently  developed  the 
first  of  a  new  class  of  batOe  cruisers:  the 
Kirov.  It  is  nuclear  powered.  It  has  big  guns. 
It  has  cruise  missiles.  Duplicating  the  Kirov. 
bulldlns;  from  the  keel  up.  would  cost  us 
more  than  2  billion  dollars  Instead  of  the 
326  million  dollars  we  need  to  take  the  New 
Jersey  out  of  mothballs. 


Moreover,  tbe  Kirov  isn't  nearly  as  sturdy 
as  the  New  Jersey,  because  the  Soviets  can't 
afford  to  build  that  class  of  ship  any  more 
than  we  can.  Bo  for  less  than  a  fifth  the  cost 
of  a  new  battle  cruiser,  we  get  a  stronger 
equivalent — and  we  can  put  it  to  sea  in  21 
months  rather  than  the  six  years  It  would 
lake  us  to  build  It  from  scratch. 

Q.  What  kind  of  offensive  firepower  can 
these  World  War  II  vintage  ships  add  to  the 
American  fleet? 

A.  For  one  thing,  we  will  leave  at  least  sU 
of  their  16-lnch  guns  aboard.  That  la  still  a 
formidable  strike  system.  Ttxoae  guns  can  lob 
2,700-pound  warheads  with  a  23.9-mlle 
range — and  they  have  pinpoint  accuracy.  We 
can  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  those  ships 
by  going  to  rocket-assisted  rounds  that 
double  the  range  to  50  or  60  miles  for  those 
guns. 

We  also  plan  to  add  a  family  of  cruise  mis- 
siles to  them.  Each  battleship  wUl  have  32 
Tomahawks  and  16  Harpoons  that  can  at- 
tack targets  on  land  or  at  sea.  They  are  the 
most  effective  weapons  the  U.S.  has  today. 
So  actually,  the  New  Jersey  and  Iowa  would 
be  transformed  into  fast,  survlvable  plat- 
forms for  state-of-the-art  American  tech- 
nology. 

Q.  Why  put  cruise  missiles  on  a  few  bat- 
tleships ratter  than  on  a  larger  number  of 
smaller  ships? 

A.  We  are  going  to  put  them  on  smaller 
ships.  We  have  more  than  a  hundred  surface 
vessels  now  that  are  equipped  to  carry  cruise 
missiles.  We  want  to  spread  them  as  widely 
as  possible.  What  makes  the  New  Jersey  and 
Iowa  so  attractive  Is  we  can  load  them  up 
for  a  wide  range  of  strike  missions  at  sea 
and  on  land.  They  give  us  enormous 
flexibility. 

Q.  What  role  will  these  battleships  play 
in  overall  American  naval  strategy? 

A.  Our  naval  strategy  is  to  go  back  into 
the  high-threat  areas — the  Persian  Gulf. 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  North  Atlantic — 
and  defeat  Hie  best  the  Soviets  throw  at  us. 
The  battleship  can  increase  our  firepower  as 
part  of  a  battle  group  and  bolster  our  ability 
to  keep  fighting.  That's  what  high-threat 
warfare  is  all  about. 

In  Third  World  sltuaUons.  a  battleship 
can  form  the  core  of  a  new  kind  of  battle 
group.  Many  targets  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  for 
example,  are  well  within  range  of  those 
16-lnch  guns  alone — not  to  mention  cruise 
missiles.  Tou  don't  have  to  worry  about  the 
lucky  shot  from.  say.  a  small  gunboat  or 
torpedo  boat.  If  you  get  hit,  it  won't  stop 
you. 

Q.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  the  sailors 
for  these  ships  when  you  already  are  unable 
to  man  the  existing  fleet? 

A.  That  "problem"  is  a  red  herring.  WeTe 
talking  about  1.500  officers  and  sailors  to 
man  the  New  Jersey — which  works  out  to 
about  three  tenths  of  one  percent  of  our 
naval  enlisted  force. 

The  battleships  are  relatively  low-skill  in- 
tensive, and  our  manoower  oroblems  today 
reallv  Involve  the  hfazh-skill  nuclear  sub- 
mariners, engineers,  that  sort  of  thin?.  In  the 
context  of  our  larger  personnel  reoulrement, 
we'll  have  ao  problem  manning  battleships. 
Q  Whv  is  there  so  much  oppo^tion  to  your 
plan  in  Congress  and  elsewhere? 

A  We  have  a  strand,  misinformed  coali- 
tion opposing  us.  There  are  traditional  anti- 
defense  voices  who  are  sv^inst  any  defense 
Initiative.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
except  they  add  to  the  din.  The  more  serious 
rrltlriem  comes  from  advocates  of  stronger 
defense — who  really  want  to  build  something 
brand  new  and  s>ilny.  Some  think  we  should 
eo  for  a  new  strike  cruiser,  and  If  it  costs  five 
times  as  much  as  recommissloning  a  battle- 
ship, so  be  it. 

And  then  there  are  defense  contractors. 
Many  are  badmouthine  thl<t  idea.  They  say: 
"Oee.  what  we  could  do  with  that  money — 
328  million  dollars  that  Is  going  Into  that 


old  dinosaur  of  a  battleship."  The  truth  is 
that  with  that  326  million  dollars,  we  could 
only  buy  10  or  15  planes,  or  a  small  frigate. 

CoMPABisoN  or  Iowa  Class  Battlxship  WrrH 
ViacuriA  Class  Cbuiseb 
The  Virginia  class  cruiser  is  the  non-air- 
craft carrier  surface  ship  most  comparable 
to  the  Iowa  class  battleship. 

Virginia  class  cruiser,  Iowa  class  battle- 
ship: 

Full  load  displacement.  9-10,000  tons,  50- 
58.000  tons. 

Propulsion.   2   nuclear   reactors/2  engines 
(shalU),  8  600  PSI  steam  boUers/4  engines 
(sbafte). 
Endurance,  unlimited.  14.S00NM. 
Speed.  30+  knots.  30+  knots. 
Cruise  missiles,  8  Harpoon  for  anti-surface. 
Modest  Tomahawk  potential  (less  than  10), 
8   Quad   Tomahawk    (32   missiles),   4   Quad 
Harpoon  (16  missiles). 

Guns,  Two  5"/64,  nine  16"/50;  up  to 
twenty  5"/38  guns. 

Anti-air,  Tartar  guided  missile  system.  4 
close-in  weapons  systems.  Electronic  warfare 
suite.  Area  antl-alr  provided  by  other  ships 
in  company. 

Command  and  control,  NTD8,  NTD8-re- 
ceive. 

Survivability,  Vi"  steel  hull  ( single ),  no 
armor,  double  bottom,  excellent  damage  con- 
trol, medium  englneermg  redundancy,  alu- 
minum superstructure,  12"  armor  belts 
(three  to  four  hulls  in)  up  to  17  "  high  ten- 
sile steel  hull  armor.  Triple  bottoms,  excel- 
lent damage  control,  high  engineeriutj  re- 
dundancy, heavily  armored  steel  superstruc- 
ture. 

Cost  (FT  828).  $1200-81600  million,  8323 
million. 

Future  growth,  constrained  by  physical 
characteristics,  explained  aviation  facilities. 
Vertical  launching  systems  for  cruise  or  other 
missiles.  Area  AAW. 

Depabtment  op  the  Navt, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  18.  1981. 
Hon.  John  G.  Towe«, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatob  TowEa:  Last  week  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  denied  the 
Presidents  proposal  (FY-818)  to  reactivate 
the  first  Iowa  Battleship.  The  reactivation  has 
been  authorized  for  FT-81  and  the  House  has 
approved  the  appropriation.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  convey  our  need  for  your 
continued  support.  The  Battleship  Initiative 
is  a  most  critical  issue.  Currently,  the  Navy 
only  has  twelve  offensive  surface  ships  cap- 
able of  dominating  any  ocean  area — the 
twelve  deployable  aircraft  carriers.  The  next 
size  ship,  cruisers,  are  9.000  tons  and  are 
primarily  defensive  ships.  We  have  a  need 
for  highly  survlvable  ships  that  can  carry 
cruise  missiles,  and  support  forcible  entry,  a 
task  made  to  order  by  the  lowas'  slxteen-lnch 
gtms  and  their  other  inherent  capabilities. 
Our  global  commitments  have  expanded  ra- 
dically over  the  past  year  with  the  need  for 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  particu- 
larly with  recent  events  which  necessitated 
moving  a  carrier  group  out  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  ThU  short-term  initutive  is  crlOcally 
needed — our  Navy  is  stretched  too  thin. 

The  critics  of  this  proposal  focus  on  the 
"antiquity"  of  these  ships,  among  other 
things.  I  would  like  to  dispel  that  notion. 
There  has  been  a  basic  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  differences  between  service  age  (I.e. 
years  and  months  in  active  commission)  and 
"age  since  construction".  A  ship  that  is  in 
the  active  fleet — often  steaming  or  in  an 
operational  environment  will,  despite  peri- 
odic overhauls,  definitely  age.  Hull  problems 
develop,  wiring  and  piping  must  be  replaced 
and  ma|or  machinery  wears  out.  Sooner  or 
later  the  cost  of  completely  replacing  these 
systems  becomes  non-competitive  with  new 


construction.  I  should  emphasize  that  this 
entire  process  is  based  on  service  age.  New 
Jersey,  tor  example,  with  a  serylce  age  of 
Just  over  13  years  is.  considering  her  hull  and 
machinery,  one  of  the  "youngest"  large  ships 
in  the  Naval  inventory.  It  is  younger  than 
the  average  Fleet  ship.  In  fact,  if  New  Jersey 
were  to  be  included  in  a  ranking  of  the 
Navy's  active  fleet  aircraft  carriers  by  service 
age,  she  would  place  4tb  out  of  the  14  ships. 
Other  critics  state  that  the  ship  Is  too  slow. 
In  fact,  it  is  among  the  fastest.  They  are 
faster  than  most  Navy  ships  and  can  keep 
pace  easily  with  our  nuclear  carriers  and 
cruisers.  In  the  heaviest  weather  they  are  the 
only  ships,  because  of  their  extraordinary 
stability,  that  can  keep  up  with  nuclear  car- 
riers. The  battleships  can  steam  14,000  miles 
without  refueling  (at  15  kts.) . 

In  my  letter  to  Senator  Cohen  of  2  April 
1981  I  stated  that  we  have  a  firm  configura- 
tion for  Phase  I  of  USS  JVeic  Jersey.  For  rs- 
vlew,  we  intend  to: 
Upgrade  habitablUty. 

Update  radars  by  adding  the  SPS-49  Air 
Search  Radar. 

I'rovlde  2-4  helo  spots  aft. 
Convert  to  Navy  distillate  fuel. 
Add: 

Sewage  collection  cs^Mbility. 
Eight  armored  box  launchers  for  Toma- 
hawk (32  missiles) . 

Four   Quad   Cannisters   for   Harpoon    ( 16 
mlssUes). 

Ptour  Close  In  Weapon  Systems. 
AN/SLQ-32  Electronic  Warfare  System. 
Modernized  communications. 
Our  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  reactiva- 
tion  and   modernizing   USS   New   Jersey  is 
8326M  SCN  and  83M  RDT&E.  We  are  request- 
ing 88gM  SCN/83M  B&O  in  FT-818  and  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  in  FT-82.  We  are  most 
confident  of  this  cost  estimate.  The  basis 
for  this  confidence  Is  as  follows: 
Known  condition  of  the  ship  (excellent). 
Known  costs  for  modernization   (weapons 
systems)  wliich  is  more  than  Vi  ot  the  cost. 
Experience  gained  from  the  last  reactiva- 
tion. 

We  are  so  confident  of  this  estimate  that 
I  will  commit  to  reactivation/modernization 
of  New  Jersey  in  a  West  Coast  Shipyard  for 
a  top  prtce  of  $326M  SCN/83M  R&D.  I  will 
assign  a  top  priority  to  this  effort  in  execu- 
tion. I  am  firmly  committed  to  this  effort 
and  need  your  continued  support. 
Sincerely. 

John  Lehman. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  reviewed 
this  matter  very  carefully.  Members  of 
the  committee  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  have  visited  both  the  VSS. 
New  Jersey  and  the  X5SS.  Iowa.  They 
are  both  in  remarkably  good  shape.  The 
taxpayer's  money  which  was  spent  to 
preserve  these  ships  was  money  well 
spent.  A  valuable  asset  was  preserved 
and  now  is  the  time  to  use  that  asset. 
Our  naval  forces  are  spread  thin  and 
this  ship  could  provide  a  much-needed 
addition  of  offensive  power  and  military 
presence. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  should 
remember  that  the  /oioo-dass  battle- 
ships were  the  most  powerful  and  survlv- 
able ships  of  their  day.  They  are  still 
highly  survlvable  and  powerful  and  they 
will  be  made  more  so  by  the  addition 
of  modem  high-technology  weapons 
systems. 

Under  the  plan  approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  full  Senate, 
the  New  Jersey  will  be  modernized  with : 
32  TOwahawk  Crtiise  missiles  (300  to  900 
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mUe  ranee) ;  16  H»rpoan  anUahlp  mls- 
ailes:  4  close-in  weapona  systems — auto- 
tOMtac  npld-flre  anttalr  guns. 

Ttie  ship  will  retain  her  powerful  and 
aecurate  IS-inch  grins  which  Ore  2,700 
pound  shells,  and  also  up  to  20  5-lnch 
guns. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
months,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  need  for  eliminating  waste  and 
Inefflctancy  in  the  Defense  tnidget. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  view. 
llie  American  people  want  a  stronger 
defense,  but  they  also  want  to  be  assured 
that  Increased  money  for  defense  is  well 
spent 

Mr.  President,  reactivating  the  IJaS. 
New  Jersev  is  a  way  to  get  maximum 
efflcleney  out  of  defense  dollars.  Fco-  the 
prioe  (tf  a  small  frigate,  we  can  get  a 
highly  survlvable  and  combat-capable 
major  surface  ship.  If  we  tried  to  build 
a  new  ship  like  this,  it  would  cost  far  in 
excess  <a  a  blllloD  dollars. 

We  can  also  get  this  ship  back  into 
service  quickly.  With  6  months  of  plan- 
ning and  15  months  of  shipyard  work, 
the  New  Jerset  can  be  ready  for  sea  duty. 

Mr.  President,  reactivating  and  mod- 
ernising the  New  Jersey  makes  good 
sense.  It  will  provide  much-needed  com- 
bat capability  in  the  near  term. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  support 
funding  for  the  battleshio  as  was  done 
In  this  Chamber  barely  6  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  say 
the  last  few  words  in  this  forceful  ex- 
change between  people  of  strong  wills.  I 
would  like  to  close  with  a  bit  of  naval 
history.  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  debate  that  occurred  on 
April  7.  1981  In  this  Chamber.  On  that 
day.  by  a  vote  of  69  to  23.  the  Senate 
approved  the  reactivation  of  the  New 
Jersey.  During  that  debate  the  distin- 
guished Senate:-  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
Conner  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  com- 
mented on  the  combat  effectiveness  and 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey  during  her  service  off  the  coast  of 
Vietnam  in  1968  and  1969.  At  that  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  said: 

This  ahlp  proved  tncffectlTe  In  the  mlaslan 
for  wbloii  It  VM  dealgnad.  Ineffective  In  the 
Vletmun  Wsr. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  researched  the 
records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  a  citation  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the 
New  Jersey,  special  commendation  for 
meritorious  service  from  September  17 
1968  to  April  11.  1969: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleacure 
in  commending  VSS.  New  Jeriey  (BB-43). 
for  sernce  aa  aet  forth  In  the  following 
Citation: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  sennce  from 
17  September  1968  to  11  April  loes  while 
engaged  In  operations  against  enemy  aggrea- 
sor  forces  In  the  waters  contlgixrus  to  the 
coastline  o<  North  Vietnam  and  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  Serving  five  tours  as  a  much 
sought-after  Naval  Oimflre  Support  Unit. 
U8S  N»W  JXBjBXT  was  a  major  contributor 
to  the  unique  SSA  DRAOON  operations, 
during  whlob  time  she  llred  a  total  ot  641 
highly  suooesaful  main  and  secondary  bat- 
tery misloni.  Her  highly  accurate  and  over- 
whelmingly   dastrucUve    On    compiled    an 


lmf)r«sslve  record  of  damage  to  enemy  troops, 
artillery  and  coastal  defense  sltea,  •truotures, 
hardened  bunkers,  amnmnltlon  dumps  and 
supply  storages.  In  addition,  NEW  JERSCT's 
masalve  flr«  power  was  credited  on  several 
occasions  with  preventing  a  numerlcally- 
superlor  enemy  force  from  overrunning 
United  States  Marine  positions  near  the  De- 
mlUtarlBed  Zone,  thereby  saving  countless 
American  lives.  Such  outstanding  perform- 
ance once  again  Illustrated  the  vital  role 
of  major-caUber  naval  guns  In  support  of 
friendly  forces  ashore.  When  engaged  by 
enemy  shore  batteries  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, the  crew  of  NFW  JBRSST  demon- 
strated superb  profeaslonallsm  and  fully  de- 
veloped teamwork  In  carrying  out  highly 
effective  maneuvers  to  avoid  the  fall  of  shot 
while  simultaneously  delivering  devastat- 
ingly  accurate  countsrbattery  fire.  The  supe- 
rior technical  acumen,  battle  e&clency,  q>lrlt 
of  cooperation,  and  aggreastve  leadership 
displayed  by  the  oflteera  and  men  of  USS 
NKW  JSRSST  reflect  great  credit  upon  them- 
selves, thstr  snip,  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Service. 

All  personnel  attached  to  and  serving  on 
board  USS  NEW  JERSEY  (BB-6a)  during 
the  above-deatgnated  period,  or  any  part 
thereof,  are  hereby  authorised  to  wear  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation   Ribbon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAPEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  we  would  have  addi- 
tional time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  If  this  becomes  a  pat- 
tern. I  will  object. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
amend  his  request  to  1  minute  for  him 
and  1  minute  for  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  will  make  it  30  seconds 
in  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
seconds  for  each  side.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Just  had  read  a  long  commendatory  cita- 
tion for  the  New  Jersey.  I  ask  who  signed 
that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  it  was  signed  by  John  W.  Warnxr. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chatxx,  who 
was  out  of  town.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
ever  heard  of  a  self-serving  document 
that  is  it.  He  signed  it  when  I  was  out  of 
town  because  I  would  have  looked  at  it 
very  carefully.  (Laughter.! 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  Insert  In  the  Ricoro  a  letter 
and  enclosure  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  John  Lehman  addressing  the  issues 
of  the  combat  effectiveness  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  New  Jersey  during  her 
service  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


DsPARTifKirr  or  ths  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  IB,  IMt. 
Ron.  John  W.  Warksb. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

DxAs  Senatoe  WARirm:  This  responds  to 
your  letter  of  April  10,  1981,  requesting  in- 
formation on  the  battleship  NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  researched  the  records  from  your 
tenxire  as  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Some  materials  concerning  NEW 
JERSEY  were  located,  but  none  which  ad- 
dress the  specific  t<^lcs  of  your  colloquy  with 
Senate^'  Chafee.  To  provide  the  Information 
you  require.  I  am  enclosing  fact  sheets  on  the 
ship's  combat  effectiveness  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  Inactlvatlon.  Additionally, 
supporting  documentation  and  the  citation 
for  the  Navy  Unit  Conunendatton  which  are 
attached  may  prove  useful. 

Two  misconceptions  seem  to  surface  fre- 
quently concerning  the  proposal  to  reactivate 
the  lOWA-claas  battleahlps.  The  first  of  these 
Is  that  the  ships  are  almost  forty  years  old 
and  thtis  unfit  for  service.  In  fact,  the  ships 
average  only  10.7  steaming  years  and  easily 
possess  lS-30  years  of  additional  service  life. 
A  second  related  criticism  Is  that  the  combat 
systems  in  the  ships  are  antiquated  and  Ir- 
relevant in  the  current  threat  environment. 
The  Navy  Intends  to  modernize  these  ships 
with  state-of-the-art  weapon  and  electronic 
equipment  whUe  retaining  the  16-lnch  gun 
battery,  which  continues  to  be  a  highly  de- 
sirable asset.  In  this  configuration,  the  bat- 
tleships will  be  a  powerful  and  credible  addi- 
tion to  the  fleet. 

Your  continuing  support  of  the  Navy,  and 
particularly  your  efforts  In  this  matter,  are 
deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  Lbhman, 
Secretary  o/  the  Navy. 

FactShrkt 

Combat  Effectiveness  of  USS  NEW  JERSEY 
(BB-6a). 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  analysis 
of  after  action  reports : 

"Spotter  and  troops  reports  state  that  16" 
naval  gunfire  Is  a  successful  supporting  arm 
for  ground  forces  because  of  its  accuracy, 
penetrating  ability,  tightness  of  pattern,  slse 
of  shell  explosion,  sise  of  secondary  explo- 
sion, and  the  effect  on  morale  of  the  sup- 
ported troops." 

"For  approximately  equal  firing  days  and 
number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  expended 
In  missions  reporting  Oun  Damage  Assess- 
ment, the  battleship  Inflicted  over  five  times 
the  damage  reported  by  heavy  cruisers,  and 
expended  leas  than  one-half  of  the  number 
of  rounds  per  bunker  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged." 

"Of  the  160  missions  fired  by  the  battle- 
ship 16"  guns.  66%  were  fired  beyond  the 
range  that  an  8"  cruiser  could  flre  from  the 
same  geographical  position." 

"Certain  other  targets  struck  and  damaged 
by  16"  gunfire  were  reported  by  ground 
forces  as  Impenetrable  to  artillery  and  air 
strikes.  Including  B-53  bombings." 

"...  a  slirntficant  advantage  has  been  ob- 
tained from  battleship  deployment  to 
SEASIA." 

coer  Af  FtciiVRNxas 

As  a  complement  to  air  strikes,  naval  gun- 
fire has  the  advantage  of  being  a  "gap  filler," 
able  to  strike  around-the-clock,  in  periods  of 
poor  visibility,  and  against  many  hard  tar- 
gets not  easily  destroved  by  other  forms  of 
attack.  The  16"  battleship  is  more  cost  effec- 
tive than  an  8"  cruiser  because: 

The  relative  damage  caused  by  a  single 
one-ton  16"  shell  Is  almost  four  times  that  of 
a  300-pound  8"  shell. 

Greater  maximum  range  (30  nautical  miles 
vslS). 

Less  susceptible  to  damage  (armor  plating: 


U"  on  deck,  19"  on  aides  va  3.4"  on  deck. 
6 J"  on  sides  of  CA). 

Endurance  Is  60%  greater  (fuel) . 

Psychological  Impact  on  friend  and  foe  Is 
greater. 

Ifore  responsive  to  troop  needs  ashore 
(large  projectUe  does  the  job  Instantly, 
whereas  a  string  of  leaaer  caliber  proJectUes 
takes  longer).  

The  employment  of  NEW  JERSEY  was  cost 
effective  in  terms  of  providing  an  additional 
all  weather  delivery  capabUlty  for  heavy  ord- 
nance against  North  Vietnam.  AddlUonally. 
NEW  JERSEY'S  successful  gun  strikes  repre- 
sented luxknown  savings  in  lives  and  aircraft 
that  might  have  been  lost  to  North  Viet- 
namese forces  defending  the  targets  she  took 
under  attack. 


BB 


CA 


Range    of    main    battery 

(yds) - 42.000     80.400 

Weight    of    MB    projectUe 

(lbs) 1.900  a«o 

Weight  of  explosive  (Iba)..         IM  31 

Side  armor  (Inches) 19  5.8 

Deck  armor  (Inches) 11  3.4 

Crew 1,600      1,100 

Targets  in  NVN  within 
range  of  guns  (10  fath- 
om curve) - —        700  480 


Pact  Shbt 

IMACnVATION    or   NKW   JRIMXT 

USS  NEW  JERSEY  was  Inactivated  as  part 
of  the  program  announced  21  August  1969, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  which  resulted 
In  the  Inactlvatlon  of  numerous  ships  and 
aviation  units.  When  the  restriction  was 
placed  on  offensive  actions  directly  against 
North  Vietnam,  this  limited  NEW  JERSEY'S 
operations  to  that  of  providing  naval  gun- 
fire support  In  South  Vietnam.  While  still  a 
very  desirable  asset  In  this  capacity,  the  com- 
bination of  heavy  artillery  support  and  cruis- 
er and  destroyer  gunfire  support  In  South 
Vietnam  operations  reduced  the  requirement 
for  the  large  naval  guns  of  NEW  JERSEY.  In 
addition,  the  substantial  cost  involved  In  op- 
erating and  maintaining  a  ship  of  this  aloe 
and  the  requirement  to  effect  expendittire 
reductions  led  to  the  dedston  to  inactivate 
NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure  In 
commending  USS  NEW  JERSEY  (BB-63) .  for 
service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation : 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from 
17  September  1968  to  11  Aprtl  1969  while  en- 
gaged in  operations  against  enemy  aggressor 
forces  in  the  waters  contlguotis  to  the  coast- 
line of  North  Vietnam  and  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam.  Serving  five  tours  as  a  much 
sought-after  Naval  Ounfire  Support  Unit, 
USS  NEW  JERSEY  was  a  major  contributor 
to  the  unique  SEA  DRAOON  operations,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  fired  a  total  of  641  highly 
successful  main  and  secondary  battery  mis- 
sions. Her  highly  accurate  and  overwhelming- 
ly destructive  flre  compUed  an  impreialve 
record  of  damage  to  enemy  troops  artillery 
and  coastal  defense  sites,  structures,  hard- 
ened bunkers,  ammunition  dumps  and  sup- 
ply storages.  In  addition,  NEW  JERSEY'S 
massive  fire  power  was  credited  on  several 
occasions  with  preventing  a  numerleaUy- 
superlor  enemy  force  from  overrunning 
United  States  Marine  positions  near  the  De- 
militarized Zone,  thereby  saving  countless 
American  lives.  Such  outsUndlng  perform- 
ance once  again  iUiutrated  the  vital  role  of 
major-caliber  naval  guns  In  support  of 
friendly  forces  ashore.  When  enomved  by 
enemy  shore  batteries  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions, the  crew  of  NEW  JERSEY  demon- 
strated superb  profeaslonallsm  and  fuUv  de- 
veloped   teamwork    in   carrying   out   highly 


effective  maneuvers  to  avoid  the  fall  of  shot 
■while  simultaneously  delivering  devastat- 
Ingly  aecurate  counter-battery  fire.  The 
superior  technical  acumen,  battle  efllclency, 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  aggressive  leader- 
ship displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
USS  NEW  JERSEY  refieot  great  credit  upon 
themselves,  their  ship,  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Servioe. 

All  personnel  attached  to  and  serving  on 
board  USS  NEW  JERSEY  (BB-63)  during  the 
above-designated  period,  or  any  part  thereof, 
are  hereby  authorised  to  wear  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  first 
phase  will  take  care  of  the  eight  armored 
box  laimchers.  but  if  it  gets  to  the  point 
where  the  100  Tomahawks  are  to  be 
launched,  they  have  to  be  part  of  a  sec- 
ond phase  which  will  cost  us  over  $1  bil- 
lion. Will  not  the  Soiate  let  us  study 
that?  Tliat  Is  what  we  want  to  study. 

We  should  have  that  in  the  full  1982 
Department  of  Defense  apprc^riatlon 
bill.  That  is  the  place  to  look  at  it.  Why 
start  this  in  a  supplemental  when  it  was 
rejected  in  1981  already?  It  Is  not  an 
emergency.  We  do  not  even  have  the 
study,  that  was  made  by  the  Navy  itself, 
before  us.  It  is  still  in  Bremerton  and  has 
not  even  come  in.  Let  us  at  least  look  at 
the  study  of  what  are  the  defects  in  this 
vessel  before  we  vote  money  to  reactivate 
it. 

A   BKHSlfOTH   ON    OUS   SmE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  batUe- 
shlp  is  the  behemoth  of  the  seas.  Its 
monstrous  size  and  power,  delicately  and 
intelligently  directed  by  its  crew,  make 
it  a  living  sjrmbol  of  the  will  and  com- 
mitment of  the  American  people.  Its  mes- 
sage can  never  be  denied  by  those  who 
witness  its  awesome  arrival  on  the  scene 
In  times  of  trouble  or  conflict.  The  mili- 
tary magnitude  of  its  capabilities  Is  as 
hard  to  comprehend  for  the  average  citi- 
zen in  the  street  as  is  the  fury  of  the 
explosion  of  a  single  atomic  bomb.  Tet. 
no  one  who  comes  upon  a  battleship,  in 
port  or  underway,  and  is  dwarfed  by  its 
size  and  the  sight  of  the  aggressive  deter- 
mination of  its  main  batteries,  can  help 
but  feel — from  some  primeval  source  deep 
inside  himself — that  be  is  in  the  presence 
of  unlmagined  power. 

There  are  some  who  deny  their  gut  in- 
stincts and  question  whether  the  battle- 
ship is  unwieldy  in  the  modem  world,  too 
much  of  a  drain  on  our  limited  personnel 
resources  and  vulnerable  to  the  new  mis- 
siles. It  seems  to  me  these  critics  do  not 
understand  the  missicm  of  the  military, 
nor  the  nuances  of  power.  Their  argu- 
ments are  spurious.  We  are  moving  to- 
ward a  600-ship  Navy;  in  the  near  term 
our  perstxmel  problems  are  not  g(^ng  to 
be  solved  by  the  addition  or  deletion  of 
a  battleship's  crew  to  our  force  require- 
ments. In  fact,  the  heightened  morale 
and  pride  in  serving  in  New  Jersey  during 
the  Vietnam  war  made  its  crew  at  the 
time  an  elite  within  the  surface  Navy, 
and  undoubtedly  enhanced  overall  fleet 
effectiveness. 

TUB  VUUfCBABIUTT  AND  AGK  ISSUE 

The  Iowa  class  battlewagons,  mod- 
ernized as  they  are  reactivated,  will  be 
considerably  less  vulnerable  to  attack 
than  most  other  naval  units.  In  addition 
to  modem  electronic  countermeasures, 
radars  and  missiles,   these  ships  with 


their  heavy  armor  plate  and  damage 
control  design  will  be  able  to  withstand 
direct  hits  much  better  than  our  other 
ships  of  the  line.  No  ship  in  the  world,  it 
has  been  said,  exhibits  the  armor  and 
systems  redundancy  of  an  Iowa  class, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  expected  air 
protection  that  any  naval  plan  calls  for 
In  use  with  any  major  combatant,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  battle- 
ship of  any  nation  was  ever  sunk  by 
aircraft  or  ship  while  being  provided  air 
cova:. 

As  C.  E.  Myers.  Jr..  points  out  in  "The 
Value  of  the  'Iowa'  Class  Battleship."  the 
opoational  history  of  the  Oerman  Bis- 
marck during  Worid  War  n  is  worth 
reviewing  on  the  vulnerability  issue: 

AlVbougb.  eventually  sunk,  the  required 
action  absorbed  the  entire  British  Atlantic 
Naval  Force  for  days.  That  single  battleship 
roaming  the  Atlantic  was  an  Intolerable 
threat.  .  .  .  Tmaglnr  the  threat  of  four 
Iowa  derivatives  with  modem  weapons  (de- 
ployed In  modem  battlegroups) !  Although 
not  Invincible,  they  provide  a  stalwart  base 
from  which  to  propose  an  operational  con- 
cept. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that  New 
Jersey  is  in  excellent  condition — it  is  not 
even  a  very  old  ship  in  terms  of  active 
service  life.  There  are,  in  fact,  active 
naval  ships  built  before  World  War  n 
that  have  been  in  continuous  service  to 
the  present  day,  and  I  predict  the  battle- 
ships could  serve  another  three  decades 
if  circumstances  required.  New  Jersey 
can  be  brought  back  into  service  in  less 
than  2  years  with  an  updated  weapons 
package  including  Tcnnahawk  cruise  mis- 
siles. Harpoon  antiship  cruise  missiles, 
the  Phalanx  close-in  weapons  system, 
and  modem  dectronic  warfare,  radar 
and  communications  equipment.  It 
would  be  the  most  survivatde  ship 
afloat. 

The  cost  of  bringing  such  a  tremendous 
asset  as  New  Jersey  on  line  is  a  bargain 
we  are  not  likely  to  see  again.  Moderni- 
zation and  refurbishment  will  cost  no 
more — and  enter  the  fleet  far  socmer — 
than  building  a  new  destroyer.  In  a  bi- 
partisan recognition  of  our  naval  needs, 
and  the  offensive  capability  and  bargain 
New  Jersey  represents.  President  Car- 
ter's Undersecretary  of  the  Navy,  Robert 
J.  Murray,  recently  called  to  luing  back 
the  battleships"  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Washington  Post.  President 
Reagan's  new  Navy  Secretary.  John 
TrPhman,  has  said  the  battleship  was 
"the  quickest  and  most  cost-effective 
way  to  get  more  near-tom  naval  muscle 
to  sea  in  the  mid-1980's." 

TBR  AMialCAN  "PaBSKHCX" 

Mr.  President,  tm  simply  rational 
grounds  the  funds  for  this  batttethlp 
can  be  amidy  justified.  But.  in  war  thoe 
is  so  much  more  that  counts  in  the  final 
balance  than  what  can  appear  in  ledger 
botiks  or  force  projection  charts.  As  the 
need  has  gradually  been  recognised  for 
a  better  defaise  posture  and  increased 
spending  on  the  military,  we  have  come 
to  talk  bllthdy  of  r^iid  depkiTment 
forces  and  a  TJS.  naval  presence  In  far- 
away regions  of  crisis.  In  the  battleship 
we  have  the  embodiment  of  American 
will  and  purpose  that,  in  the  profoundest 
sense,  d^nes  what  we  mean  by  "pres- 
ence." Let  us  iHing  back  these  miglity 
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iDStruments  of  power  and  let  our  ene- 
mies, and  thoee  who  would  be  swayed 
by  our  enemy's  strength,  stand  in  awe 
of  New  Jersey,  lovoa,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, and  of  our  commitment  to  defend 
our  freedom. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
vote  to  support  restoration  of  funds  to 
reactivate  and  modernize  the  U.S.S.  Neva 
Jersey.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  the  reac- 
tivation has  considerable  near  term  po- 
tential for  increasing  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities. Equally  important,  this  pro- 
gram represents  a  new  direction  in  our 
defense  planning  and  as  such,  it  is  a 
promising  start  toward  developing  non- 
traditional  solutions  to  meeting  our 
military  needs. 

But  it  Is  at  present  no  more  than  a 
promising  start.  Realizing  the  New  Jer- 
sey's full  potential  in  a  cost  effective 
manner  also  requires  that  it  be  equipped 
with  a  vertical  launch  system  and  many 
times  more  cruise  missiles  than  what  is 
currently  being  proposed. 

Thus,  while  I  will  vote  to  restore  funds 
in  the  1981  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  my  continued  support  for  this 
program  will  depend  on  my  receiving 
concrete  assurances  that  its  offoisive 
potential  will  be  fully  and  timely 
realized. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  Senator 
TowxR  the  amendment  supporting  the 
Navy's  initiative  for  the  reactivation  of 
the  U.S.S.  New  Jersey  battleship.  The 
need  for  a  dramatic  upgrading  in  fleet 
capability  should  not  be  questioned.  We 
can  wait  no  longer. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Navy's 
ship  force  levels  have  decreased  from 
approximately  900  ships  to  the  475  ship 
Navy  of  today.  The  emergence  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean/Persian  Oulf  area  as  a 
major  region  of  political  Instability — to- 
gether with  the  continuing  need  for  U.S. 
reliance  on  the  area  for  its  oil  needs — 
have  placed  severe  new  demands  on  our 
Navy.  We  are  faced  with  a  requirement 
to  cover  three  oceans  with  a  diminished 
naval  capability — while  at  the  same 
time,  the  Soviets  are  greatly  expanding 
their  seapower  forces  and  capability. 

This  proposed  action  by  the  Navy 
should  be  further  applauded  because  it 
recognizes  the  feasibility  of  satisfying 
expanding  mission  needs  by  the  modern- 
ization of  an  existing  ship  platform  in  a 
very  timely  manner  instead  of  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  in  additional  dol- 
lars over  a  much  Icmger  period  of  time 
with  no  significant  gain  in  capability. 

I  have  heard  all  the  criticisms  against 
the  Navy's  actions.  Tlie  wolves  are  mov- 
ing in  for  the  kill  against  a  so-called 
gold-t^ted,  hare-brained  Pentagon 
scheme  ot  gobble  up  millions  of  dollars. 
To  Its  critics,  the  New  Jersey  is  a  tur- 
key—there for  the  roasting.  Well,  It  is 
time  to  put  out  the  fire  once  and  for  all 
and  build  up  our  naval  strength — not 
flght  against  it.  What  do  the  opponents 
say  against  the  New  Jersey?  It  is  over  30 
years  old.  The  cost  estimate  for  reac- 
tivation—$325  million- is  about  $75 
million  too  low.  it  will  be  vulnerable  and 
would  only  be  a  World  War  n  battle- 
ahlp  with  no  place  in  our  modem  fleet. 
There  will  be  manpower  problems.  The 
NavT  has  other,  more  Important  ori- 
orities. 


I  simply  do  not  agree  with  these  views 
and  I  beheve  the  Senate  should  emphat- 
ically reject  them  as  it  similarly  rejected 
a  move  in  April  to  stop  the  New  Jersey 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  23. 

Let  me  describe  the  facts  and  not  the 
myths  about  the  New  Jersey. 

The  ship  Is  not  old.  It  has  seen  only 
162  months  in  service  including  only  51 
months  in  three  wars.  So,  it  has  had  13 
years  of  service  and  has  another  15  to  20 
years  of  anticipated  service  life.  These 
facts  belle  the  statement  about  the  ship's 
age. 

It  can  be  reactivated  for  about  $323 
million — the  cost  of  a  new  frigate  with  a 
much  diminished  capability — in  roughly 
2  years.  This  includes  ship  alterations 
and  upgrading  for  modem  weapons.  To 
build  a  new  ship  with  similar  firepower 
as  the  New  Jersey  would  cost  about  $2 
billion  and  take  at  least  7  years. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  cost  estimate.  The 
Navy  has  the  experience  of  the  last  re- 
activation of  the  ship  in  1968.  It  has 
maintained  the  logistics  base  for  ma- 
chinery and  the  ship  was  laid  up  with 
full  spares.  Simplicity  of  design  was  a 
major  engineering  feature  when  the  ship 
was  constructed. 

The  Navy  Board  of  Inspection  and 
Survey  found  in  1977  that  the  hull  and 
machinery  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  proclaimed  the  ship  "fit  for  further 
service." 

The  question  about  the  vulnerability 
of  the  New  Jersey  is  not  a  legitimate  one. 
Vulnerability  can  be  considered  in  three 
aspects:  First  the  ability  to  destroy  the 
enemy  platform — offensive  weaponry; 
second  the  ability  to  defeat  incoming 
weaponry  before  it  hits — defense  weap- 
onry; and  third  the  abUity  to  withstand 
hits. 

In  terms  of  offensive  weaponry  the 
New  Jersey  will  have  the  following:  The 
Tomahawk  land  and  ship  cruise  missiles. 
Harpoon  missiles,  and  nine  16-inch  giuis. 
These  weapons  would  provide  the  most 
formidable  combination  available  in  the 
world. 

Defensive  measmes.  vis-a-vis  attack 
from  "above  or  below",  would  be  pro- 
vided by  escorts — exactly  in  the  same 
way  our  carriers  are  currently  pro- 
tected— along  with  self-defense  weapon- 
ry provided  for  in  the  proposed  electronic 
and  weapons  suite. 

The  New  Jersey's  ability  to  withstand 
hits  is  superlative — Navy  vulnerability 
studies  show  that  the  New  Jersey  is  far 
superior  to  current  world  ships  owing  to : 
12-16  inch  armor  plating:  double  and 
triple  bottoms;  a  high  tensile  steel 
hull ;  exquisite  compartmentallzation : 
and  high  redundancy  and  ruggedness  of 
ship's  systems. 

The  Navy  would  not  wind  up  with  a 
"World  War  n  BB"  but  a  strike  ship 
with  enormous  firepower  available 
through  her  existing  armament  and  the 
breakthrough  that  cruise  missiles  tech- 
nology offers  along  with  the  future  po- 
tential to  carry  VSTOL  aircraft  and 
helicopters. 

As  far  as  the  manpower  issue  is  con- 
cerned, it  transcends  the  battleship  is- 
sue. To  quote  the  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions: 


If  w«  do  not  solve  tta«  retention  problem, 
manning  u{>  reactivated  battleships  will  be 
the  least  of  our  problems  ...  I  believe  we 
should  always  size  and  procure  our  forces  to 
carry  out  the  essential  tasks  of  our  national 
strategy.  To  size  forces  to  perceived,  but  re- 
mediable, manpower  constraints  is  poor 
planning  and  bad  strategy.  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  man  the  battleships  If  we  attend 
promptly  and  adequately  to  thoee  aspects  of 
military  compensation  which  we  know  are 
driving  excessive  numbers  .  .  .  out  of  the 
Armed  Forces  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  service,  the 
New  Jersey  is  young.  The  expanding 
naval  role  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  stretch- 
ing our  carriers  to  the  limit.  The  intro- 
duction of  cruise  missiles  and  other  mod- 
em weapons,  along  with  the  16-lnch  gtms 
on  the  New  Jersey  make  the  ship  an 
ideal,  quick,  and  rehable  answer  to  a  real 
problem  facing  the  Navy.  This  ship 
would  be  a  superb  complement  to  a  car- 
rier task  force. 

The  cost  to  build  a  new  ship  with  the 
New  Jersey's  capability  is  far  too  costly 
and  would  take  years  to  place  in  the  fleet. 
Reactivating  the  New  Jersey  and  equip- 
ping it  with  modem  weapons  costs  less 
than  a  frigate  and  takes  less  than  2  years 
to  complete — at  low  risk.  This  ship  would 
be  the  equal  to  any  battle  cruiser  the 
Soviets  will  display  in  the  next  decade. 
The  Senate  should  provide  the  funds  as 
soon  as  possible  to  get  the  New  Jersey 
underway. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
oppose  the  pending  amendment  to  rein- 
state over  $300  million  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  battleship  New  Jersey 
back  into  operation. 

No  one  in  this  Senate  believes  more 
sincerely  than  I  in  the  imperative  need 
to  increase  our  naval  forces.  The  naval 
strength  of  this  Nation  has  always  been 
our  first  line  of  defense  and  if  we  are  to 
retain  a  credible  defense  effort,  our 
naval  forces  must  remain  strong  and 
credible.  I  will  support  as  I  have  in  the 
past  every  effort  to  augment  that 
strength  and  maintain  it. 

But  this  amendment,  to  bring  back 
into  operation  a  battleship  of  this  age — 
a  38-year-old  vessel — in  the  world  of  the 
1980's.  where  it  provides  an  expensive 
and  vulnerable  target  to  potential  enemy 
attack,  will  not  increase  our  naval 
strength.  It  will  create  a  new  and  need- 
less weakness. 

I  believe  that  part  of  our  rebuilding  of 
the  naval  strength  of  the  Nation  must 
be  concentrated  on  a  survivable  sub- 
marine fleet.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
see  these  funds  used  to  build  submarine 
cruise  missile  carriers,  for  these  are  in- 
deed the  weapons  of  the  1980's.  and  the 
weapons  that  will  persuade  potential  ad- 
versaries and  allies  alike  that  American 
naval  strength  will  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  very  dis- 
turbed about  the  fact  that  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  propose  to  fund  the 
New  Jersey's  overhaul  with  moneys 
wh'ch  are  now  slated  to  be  spent  on  the 
guided  missile  frigate  program  and  the 
nuclear  attack  submarine  program. 
Such  a  diversion  of  funds  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, extremely  unwise. 

Proponents  of  the  New  Jersey  amend- 
ment would  delete  $53,800,000  from  the 
frigate  construction  effort. 
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What  setkse  la  there  In  transferring 
moneys  from  one  of  the  Navy's  finest 
vessel  procurement  efforts  to  an  endeavor 
about  which  so  many  questions  have 
been  raised? 

This  body  has  Increased  the  frigate 
construction  authorization  by  three 
ships,  bringing  the  fiscal  year  1982  total 
to  six.  It  did  so  because  the  FPQ  Is  one 
of  the  finest  vessels  In  our  fleet  for  the 
money  Invested.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  increase  the  number  of  quality 
surface  combatante  In  the  Navy,  should 
we  be  diverting  funds  from  a  proven  pro- 
gram to  one  which  we  know  very  little 
about? 

Another  program  which  will  be  nega- 
tively Impacted  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment i£  the  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program.  In  an  effort  to  expand  its  pro- 
duction base,  the  Navy  Is  currently  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  involving  a 
naval  shipyard  in  the  S8N-688  new  con- 
struction program.  Why?  Because  the 
Navy  recognizes  that  this  country  needs 
more  SSN-688'8  over  the  next  several 
years  than  the  two  private  yards  now 
building  the  vessels  can  produce. 

If  we  want  to  support  our  Navy,  if  we 
want  to  augment  the  existing  fleet  with 
vessels  for  which  there  is  a  proven,  well- 
established  need,  we  should  follow  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
mendation and  not  divert  $9,800,000 
from  the  nuclear  attack  submarine  ac- 
count to  the  New  Jersey  rehabilitation 

effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  New  Jersey  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatoi"  from  Texas.  The  yeas  and 
navs  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
Prcssler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtseh)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
LoNc: )  are  necessarily  absent.. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  vote  was  announced — yeas  61. 
nays  34.  as  fidlows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.   136  Leg.] 
TKAS— 61 

Aimctfong  Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Denton 

Blden  CanDon  Dlaoa 

Boten  ChUes  Dole 

Boachwltz  Cochmn  DurenberKer 

Bradley  Cohen  Baat 

Burdlck  D'Amato  Ford 

Byrd.  Danfoftta  Oam 

BaiTrP,.Jr.    DeOooetni  Olenn 
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Oorton 
omaley 

Hatch 

HawUiM 

Hayakawa 

Heiua 

Helzoa 

BolUngs 

Hudifieston 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 


Abdnor 
Andrews 


Baucue 

Bumpers 

Cbafee 

CranaUm 

Domimlcl 

Bagleton 

Exon 

Oddwater 

Hattteld 


Jackaoo 

Jepeen 

Kaaeebaum 

KmmXsd. 

Lattlt 

Levin 

Lugar 

iMcher 

Mui^owskl 

Nlckies 

Nunn 

Percy 

Quayle 

NAYS— 34 

Jcdmsfom 
Kemedy 
Leahy 

B<attln«ly 
UcClure 


Stmpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stenals 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Wsroer 

WUUams 

Zortndcy 


Pryor 

Baodolph 

Riegle 

Both 

RtuUnan 

SaztMJiea 


Uetzenbaum  Schmitt 

Mitchell  Stevens 

lifayinihan  Tacaigas 

Packwood  Welcker 

PeU 
Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

I^ong  Prenler 


Dodd 

So  Mr.  Tower's  amendment  (UP  No. 
115)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to.      „__,...  „-„. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  aa  the  table. 

■nwB  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

*^to  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  ChalrmMi  Hat- 
FBLD  and  the  entire  committee  fM-  this 
fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  ajjpropna- 
tlons  and  rescission  bill.  The  committee 
has  not  only  met  but  exceeded  Oie  sav- 
ings mandated  In  Its  reconciliation  In- 
struction. In  addition,  the  reported  bm 
is  within  the  revised  fiscal  year  1981 
ceilings  just  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  budget  conferees. 

Rescissions  In  this  Senate-reported 
bUl  total  $15.3  billion  in  budget  autj^or- 
ity  and  $1.7  billion  In  outlays.  These 
recommended  rescissions,  together  wrtth 
the  cut  m  the  loan  Umitatlon  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  result  in  savings 
of  $2  5  biUion  In  budget  authority  and 
$200  mllllOTi  In  outlays  greater  than  the 
fiscal  year  1981  savings  that  the  S«iate 
instructed  the  committee  to  achieve. 

In  approving  these  rescissions,  the 
Senate  will  complete  the  first  stage  of 
a  complex  process  that  will  lead  to  ac- 
tual Implementation  of  the  budget  re- 
ductions required  by  sectiMi  302(a)  of 
the  reconcUiatirai  Instructions  In  our 
budget  resolution  cMiference  agreement. 
Until  now  we  have  been  voting  for 
targets,  for  ceilings,  and  for  instruc- 
tions The  rescissions  contained  In  this 
bill  take  us  another  step.  They  will  ac- 
tually reduce  existing  appropriations. 
These  are  real,  hcmest-to-goodness  cuts 
in  spending. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  this  bUl 
is  within  the  revised  fiscal  year  1981 
second  budget  resolution  ceilings  just 
^proved  by  the  House  and  Senate 
budget  conferees.  There  Is  no  room  for 
any  further  increases  however.  The  net 
effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  and  addi- 
tional requirements  for  entitlement  pro- 
grams not  yet  funded,  would  leave  us 
only  $3-2  billion  in  budget  authority  and 


$600  million  In  outlays  abort  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget  resolution  ceiUngs. 
Probable  later  funding  requirements  tor 
the  airport  and  airway  development  and 
food  stamp  programs  would  leave  us 
only  $2.2  bllllcHi  in  budget  authority  and 
$200  million  in  outlays  short  of  these 
budget  ceilings.  This  allows  us  little 
breathing  space.  If  a  maJCMr  disaster 
strikes,  if  our  interest  rates  assumptions 
prove  too  low,  or  faster  spending  than 
anticipated  occurs,  outlays  could  easily 
rise  to  fill  this  gap,  placing  our  budget 
ceilings  in  jeopardy. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  sui^XHt  any  ameudments  to  add 
addltlraial  funds  to  this  bill.  There  is 
simply  no  room. 

Again,  I  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. This  bill  Is  an  indication  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessaiy  to  bring 
about  fiscal  solvency.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 


10B1   SOPPLnCXITTAI,  APpaOPEIATIONS     FOB 

Lwcr/roiwLAtne 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
soutiiem  part  of  New  Jersey,  America's 
most  urt>anized  State,  is  a  unique  na- 
tional treasure — the  (me-million  acre 
Pinelands  National  Reserve.  The  Pine- 
lands  National  Reserve  was  created  by 
Coagress  in  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (PX..  95-625). 
The  Federal  law  acknowledges  the 
unique  natural  aspects  of  the  area  and 
the  importance  of  Its  preservation  for 
the  value  of  the  wildlife,  the  vegeUtion 
and  the  water  resources.  Section  502  of 
Public  Law  95-625  describes  these  re- 
sources in  more  detail: 

The  pinelands  are*  oomprlaes  plne-oak 
forests,  cedar  swamps,  and  extensive  aurfaoe 
and  groimd  water  resources  of  high  quality 
which  provide  a  unique  haMtat  for  a  wtde 
diversity  of  rare,  threatened  and  endanger- 
ed plant  and  animal  sf>eclts  and  contadns 
many  other  significant  and  unique  natural, 
ecological,  agricultural,  scenic,  cultural  and 
recreational  reaources;  that  the  continued 
vlabUity  of  such  area  and  reaouicee  is 
threatened  by  pressures  for  residential,  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  derelopmei^:  that 
the  protection  of  such  area  and  resourcea  Is 
m  the  intereste  of  the  people  of  tbla  State 
and  of  the  Nation;  Uiat  such  protection  will 
require  the  coordinated  efforts  of  aU  rele- 
vant  municipal,  county.  State  and  Pederal 
agencies  .  .  . 

I  commend  my  c<dleague.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  for  his  rtde 
in  formulating  this  legislation. 

Public  lAw  95-625  also  requires  the 
Interior  Department  to  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  Pinelands.  A  State 
statute,  the  Pinelands  Protection  Act  ot 
1979  provides  for  ImplementatlMi  of  Sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Federal  law.  Pursuant 
to  these  Federal  and  State  laws  the  Pine- 
lands Commission  was  formed  in  1979  to 
develop  a  comprdiraisive  land  use  plMi 
for  the  region.  On  August  8, 1980  regula- 
tions  became  effective  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  for  protection 
of  the  core  area  ^lich  is  the  xnoi* 
fragUe  ecologically.  Subsequently.  «ne 
Commission's  Pinelands  comprebenswe 
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Manacement  Plan  was  approved  by  New 
Jvutj"*  Qovornor  and  on  January  18. 
IMl  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Pinelands  National  Reserve  legis- 
latlm  of  1978  authorised  $26  million. 
Congress  appropriated  112  million  for 
the  Pinelands.  $800,00  of  these  funds 
have  been  obligated  by  the  Pinelands 
Commission  for  planninc  purposes. 
$8,250  million  has  been  obligated  to  pur- 
chase the  Cedar  Creek  land  parcel — 
approximately  11.000  acres  in  Ocean 
County.  These  funds  are  shared  on  a  75 
pereoit  Federal  or  25  percent  State  basis. 
$2J9  million  remains  to  be  obligated  trom 
the  appropriated  amount.  The  New  Jer- 
sey State  Legislature  has  already  appro- 
priated $14  million  for  the  Pinelands 
Reserve.  The  proposed  recisslon  of  $105 
million  In  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  in  fiscal  year  1981  puts 
the  $2.9  million  in  Jeopardy  and  thus 
hampers  State  completion  of  a  federally 
mandated  program. 

Por  this  reascm  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  and  his  fellow  com- 
mittee members  reported  HJl.  3512  to 
include  fiscal  year  1981  fimding  for  the 
State  and  Federal  portions  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  The  fund 
is  a  source  ol  financing  to  conserve  our 
national  heritage  for  present  and  future 
generaUnis.  I  firmly  agree  with  the  late 
John  Kennedy  who  said : 

It  Is  our  task  In  our  time  and  In  our  gen- 
eration to  band  down  undUnlnlabed  to  those 
who  come  after  us,  as  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  tho3e  who  went  before,  the  natural 
wealth  and  beauty  which  is  ours. 

Representing  one  of  our  great  urban- 
toed  States.  I  know  well  the  importance 
of  access  to  beautiful  and  inspiring  nat- 
ural settings.  My  colleague  from  the 
West  can  imderstand  how  important  a 
resource  parkland  is  to  all  Americans 
and  how  particularly  precious  a  respite 
parkland  becomes  to  urban  dwellers. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  My  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  expresses  well  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  value  of  preserving  our  nat- 
ural and  recreational  resources  and  my 
recognlticm  of  the  special  importance  of 
parkland  In  our  urbanized  areas. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  What  was  the  intent 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
in  reducing  the  proposed  rescission  for 
funding  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servaticm  Fund? 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  The  c(»nmittee  report 
states  that  the  intent  is  to  alleviate 
hardships  which  would  occur  without 
funds  for  acquislUwi  especially  in  the 
case  of  State  programs  where  acquisl- 
ti<ms  are  in  process. 

»  J*'^  MIADLEY.  When  Congress  estab- 
lished the  1  million  acre  Pinelands  Res- 
erve In  southern  New  Jersey  the  plan 
caUed  f»  Federal  acquisition  of  a  small 
portion  ot  the  land  as  critical  to  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  the  reserve 
The  process  which  has  begun  can  be 
coQttnued  with  mcmey  appropriated  in 
nscal  year  1981  for  Federal  acqulsltlMi 
mm  the  Land  and  Water  CwiservaUon 
Fund.  Would  the  Pinelands  reserve  pro- 
gram, as  you  understand  it,  meet  the  re- 
qfuirements  to  be  eligible  for  hardship 
consideration? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  We  recognize  that  the 
Pinelands  NaUonal  Reserve  Is  a  unique 


area,  in  terms  of  the  ecosystems  It  sup- 
ports and  In  terms  of  the  water  supply 
reserves  it  protects.  It  is  also  unique  in 
the  degree  of  State  level  involvement, 
in  that  the  State  management  plan  will 
regulate  the  bulk  of  the  reserve  without 
the  need  for  land  acquisition.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  State  maintenance  of  those 
lands  acquired.  We  expect  that  these 
features  wUl  be  included  in  the  factors 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  determining  hardsliip  cases. 
However,  funds  are  limited  this  year, 
as  you  know.  The  $2.9  million  required 
in  fiscal  year   1981   for  Pinelands  will 
certainly  be  a  candidate  for  considera- 
tion, although  it  will  undoubtedly  be  In 
very  stiff  competition  from  other  States. 
Por  example,   legislative   taking   and 
condemnation  cases,  where  court  awards 
may  be  ordered,  or  cases  where  the  pat- 
tern of  acquisition  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  cease 
acquisition   at   this    time   will  be   con- 
s  dered.  However,  you  may  be  assured. 
Senator,  that  no  commitments  have  been 
made  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  want  bo  make 
any  at  this  time.  I  am  sure  that  you 
understand   the  need  to  refrain   from 
making  commitments  even   before  the 
amount  is  resolved  in  conference. 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  in  bringing  the  trans- 
portation chapter  of  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations CcMnmittee  has  seen  fit  to 
restore  some  $40  million  of  the  $80  mil- 
lion rescission  proposed  by  the  President 
in  the  local  rail  service  assistance  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
mitte's  acticms.  which  parallel  the  House 
recommendations,    will    allow    a    much 
more  orderly  dismantling  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Also,  this  $40  million  should  assure  that 
those  worthwhile  projects  that  were  on- 
line to  receive  fimding  in  fiscal  year  1981 
will  be  able  to  obtain  fimding  in  an  ex- 
peditious fashion. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  my  col- 
league that  the  $40  mllUon  restored  by 
the  committee  will  allow  worthwhile 
projects  to  move  forward  without  inter- 
ruption? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  that  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  There  is  a  reha- 
bilitation project  in  my  State,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  line  running 
between  Lebanon  and  Kane.  Ky.,  near 
Campbellsvllle,  that  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  It  is  my  view  that  the 
Campbellsvllle  project,  which  is  at  the 
top  of  the  State's  priority  list.  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  project  that  the  $40  miUion 
in  question  is  intended  to  be  used  for. 
The  project  is  in  fact,  a  rehabilitation 
project  and  will  thus  not  be  part  of  the 
continuing  subsidv  program  that  would 
have  to  be  cut  off  Mice  the  program  is 
dismantled. 

Also,  it  is  Important  to  note  the  project 
has  the  firm  financial  and  moral  com- 
mitment of  not  <mly  the  State  and  local 
governments,  but  also  that  of  the  private 
sector  through  an  industrial  development 
fund  supported  by  private  interests. 


There  la  much  that  can  be  said  about 
the  specifics  of  the  project,  but  I  believe 
it  is  sufHcient  to  say  that  It  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  Industrial  development  of  this 
area  of  Kentucky,  both  in  terms  of  com- 
mitments already  made  and  those  being 
sought  by  the  residents  of  the  region. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Transpor- 
tatlOTi  Subcommittee  agree  that  the 
Campbellsvllle  project  is  the  kind  of  co- 
operative effort  that  should  be  viewed 
with  favor  by  the  officials  in  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  responsible  for 
the  local  rail  assistance  program? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Most  certainly.  Proj- 
ects like  Campbellsvllle  appear  to  be 
exactly  the  kinds  of  efforts  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  interests 
that  this  program  is  intended  to  serve. 

Additionally;  the  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ect, once  completed,  would  seem  to  far 
outweigh  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.* 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  voted  to  endorse  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  It 
is  not  likely  that  we  can  make  a  change 
in  that  recommendation  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  accept  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommendation  to 
retain  the  Bank,  and  I  ask  that  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows; 
CoMMrrrxE  on  Fobiign  Rzlations. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hattixlo, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, UJS.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
DiA«  M>.  Chaibuam:  As  part  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  and  Rescission  Bill 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  the  Senate  has  endorsed 
the  President's  proposal  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  the  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank.  As 
you  know,   the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
recently  voted  to  continue  the  Bank,  with 
limited  authority   to  service  existing  loans 
and  sell  stock,  but  with  no  new  spending 
powers. 

Federal  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  consiuner  cooperatives  represents  a  cre- 
ative and  sensible  federal/community  part- 
nership. The  Bank  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  the  government  can  successfully  lend 
a  helping  hand  Instead  of  a  handout  to  aid 
our  distressed  rural  and  urban  areas.  The 
Bank  Is  only  three  years  old.  but  It  holds 
great  promise  for  millions  of  Americans  In- 
volved In  nonprofit  cooperatives  whose  lend- 
ing needs  cannot  or  will  not  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  conventional  lending  market. 

The  Bank  Is  built  on  sound  principles  of 
self  reliance,  market  Interest  rates  and  re- 
payment of  federal  seed  money  to  gradually 
achieve  private  ownership.  In  our  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  dismiss  this  small  but  Impor- 
tant lending  mechanism  which  provides 
solid  Investments  in  our  long  term  economic 
viability. 

The  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  has 
not  endorsed  the  President's  request  to 
eliminate  the  Bank.  I  urge  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  follow  the  House  reconunendatlon 
on  this  Important  business  and  lending 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Path.  K.  Tsokcas. 

VS.  Senator.0 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order,  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  to 
proceed  on  the  budget  resolution  not- 
withstanding the  order  to  proceed  next 
to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBADM.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  said  I  needed  5  minutes 
to  try  to  see  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  so  we  might  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

STATUS   or   SMKNOMnfTS   TO   suFPuncnrtAX. 
APPROPKIATIOItS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  just  a  moment  before  we  proceed 
to  the  next  item  of  business  which  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Senate  to  consider, 
which  Is  the  conference  report  on  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  might 
I  inquire  of  all  Senators,  but  more  spe- 
cially of  the  minority  leader,  the  status 
of  known  amendments  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  that  are  yet  to  be  dealt  with  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  know  of  at  least 
seven  amendments.  I  will  state  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  amendments,  the 
time  limit  with  which  they  have  indi- 
cated tentative  agreement,  and  see  where 
we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  Glern  has  an  amendment  to  re- 
store moneys  for  energy  and  conserva- 
tion programs.  He  is  willing  to  agree  to 
I'a  hours 

Mr.  GLENN.  Forty-five  on  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One-and-a- 
half -hours  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MoYNiHAN  has  an  amendment  on 
which  he  is  agreeable  to  a  30-minute 
time  limitation,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Proxmire  has  an  amendment.  It  is 
language  prohibiting  the  taking  of  an- 
nual leave  in  the  course  of  ofBclal  travel. 
He  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  lO-minute  time 
limitation,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DeConcini  has  an  amendment  to 
defer,  rather  than  rescind,  $60  milUon 
in  Department  of  Energy  solar  energy 
R.  &  D.  operating  expenses.  He  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  30-minute  time  limi- 
tation equally  divided. 

Mr.  DeConcini  has  another  amend- 
ment for  no  funds  to  be  used  to  enforce 
pre-1978  audits,  20  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  Levin  has  an  amendment  disap- 
proving purchasing  of  vehicles  overseas. 
1  hour  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Tower  have  an 
amendment  of  $20  million  for  binary 
munitions,  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  amend- 
ments that  I  know  about  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  As  I  look  aroimd  on  this  side, 
I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  amend- 
ments that  have  not  been  mentioned. 

I  see  no  indication  of  it. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

May  I  Inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  knows  or  is  willing  to  Inquire  of 
other  Senators  if  some  of  these  may  be 
dealt  with  by  voice  vote  or  if  they  will 
all  require  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  looking  at  Mr.  Glenn.  He  would  not 
want  to  commit  at  this  time. 

Blr.  DeConcini  believes  he  wants  a  roll- 
call  vote.  Mr.  Motnihan  wants  a  rollcall 
vote  on  his  amendment.  Mr.  Levin — he 
hopes  not. 

Mr.  Proxkire  may  work  something  out 
an  the  language  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader. 

I  might  say,  by  way  of  reciprocal  in- 
formation, that  on  our  side,  we  know  of 
four  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran). 
on  which  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  30 
minutes  each. 

Two  of  them  will  perhaps  not  require 
rollcall  votes,  one  dealing  with  food 
stamps,  one  dealing  with  child  nutrition. 
The  other  two  amendments  are  one  deal- 
ing with  higher  education  and  one  an 
add-on  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

A  Heinz  amendment  of  20  minutes  to 
transfer  $2.8  million  from  evaluation 
funds  to  administration  funds  of  State 
ot&ces  for  aging  projects. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  not 
a  two-bit  amendment,  either. 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  is  the  Thurmond 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  on  which  he 
is  willing  to  agree  to  a  30-minute  time 
limitation,  having  to  do  with  part-time 
veterans  hospital  staff;  a  Gam  amend- 
ment with  20  minutes,  $250  million  for 
veterans  readjustment  benefits;  a  Dole 
amendment  of  30  minutes,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  combined  with  the  Cochran 
amendment — in  any  event,  dealing  with 
food  stamps.  A  Wallop-Schmitt  amend- 
ment of  20  minutes  to  add  funds  for 
space-based  lasers;  a  Roth  amendment 
of  30  minutes  dealing  with  funds  for  edu- 
cational programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  are  three  technical  amendments 
that  we  are  aware  of  on  which  the  spon- 
sors would  be  agreeable  to  a  time  limita- 
tion; Mr.  Roth,  a  technical  amendment 
dealing  with  appropriations,  10  minutes; 
a  Schmitt  amendment  on  labor  and  hu- 
man services,  5  minutes;  and  a  Hatfield 
technical  amendment  on  State-Justice,  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  another  amend- 
ment, the  Warner  amendment  on  binary 
weapons  that  has  been  imder  consider- 
able discussion.  I  noticed  that  that  was 
not  in  the  leader's  Utany  of  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  It  is  attributable  to  the 
simple  fact  that  I  forgot  to  turn  the  page. 
Not  only  do  I  find  the  Tower  or  Warner 
binary  chemicals  amendment  on  which 
there  is  no  time  limitation:  I  also  find 
an  Abdnor  amendment  or  perhaps  two 
amendments  of  20  minutes  each,  dealing 
with  additions  for  the  Secret  Service 
and  a  $7.6  million  addition  for  Treasury. 


Blr.  President,  it  is  also  clear  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  way  on  Earth  that  we 
can  debate  all  these  amendments  to- 
morrow. So,  as  much  as  I  hate  to  say  it, 
I  think  we  have  to  dispose  of  as  much  of 
this  as  we  can  tonight.  What  that  means 
is  that  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness, in  my  view,  of  dealing  with  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  now  agree  to  substantial  reductions 
of  time  for  debate  on  that  conference  re- 
port. There  is  now  a  2-hour  time  limita- 
tion. 

TIME        LUCrTATION        ACRKEMEMT COKTEEEMCE 

REFOBT        ON        FIRST       CONCTJmaBWT       BUUUKT 
EESOLOnON 

I  ask  the  distinguished  mln(«lty  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  DoiTENici)  if  they  might  be 
willing  to  cut  that  in  half. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  all  we  have  is  a  half  hour 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  half 
hour.  Did  the  Senator  say  15  minutes  for 
Senator  Domenici? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  I  was  pro- 
posing, yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  shall  agree  to  that. 
No  one  else  wants  to  talk? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  like  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  I  shall  take  12. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  we  had  better 
keep  it  at  30  minutes.  We  shall  try  to 
keep  it  short.  We  have  3  minutes  and  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  where  we  are.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  agreed  to  20  minutes  instead  of  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  that  request, 
then.  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  three  20- 
mlnute  time  periods. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Twenty  minutes  for  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee;  20 
minutes  for  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber (Mr.  HOLLINGS) ;  20  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, to  be  allocated  or  distributed  as 
Senators  may  require. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  2  to  1. 1  do  not 
even  know  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  going  to  say. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  that 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lax- 
ALT).  Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  That  saved  us  an  hour.  I  hope 
now  that  after  we  finish  the  conference 
report,  we  can  shop  once  more  for  reduc- 
tion of  time  or  for  possibly  disposing  of 
some  of  these  amendments  by  voice  vote 
tonight.  We  are  going  to  have  a  heavy 
day  tomorrow.  At  the  appropriate  time. 
I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  reschedule  our 
convening  hour  to  a  little  earlier  than 
9:30  ajn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  again  that  under  the  agreement,  no 
amendment  will  be  in  order  after  1  p.m. 
tomorrow  other  than  committee  amend- 
ments and  the  Hyde-Helms  amendment, 
which  has  been  locked  in.  So  I  have  to 
join  with  the  majority  leader  in  stating 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  to  deal 
with  this  number  of  amendments  unless 
we  stay  late  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  if  he  does  not 
mind  my  doing  so,  that  he  lock  the 
amendments  in,  the  time  agreements 
that  have  been  suggested,  so  that  we  shall 
at  least  have  limits  to  that  extent,  and 
then  let  us  work  in  the  effort  of  further 
reducing  the  time  limits. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall, 
indeed.  Before  I  do  that,  let  me  explore 
two  other  possibilities. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  wonder  whether  it  might  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  time  on  the  Hyde- 
Helms  amendment,  which  is  now  2  hours, 
to,  say,  1  hour  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  suits  me.  Even  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not  our 
problem,  I  say  to  the  majority  leader. 
It  is  "OK"  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Having  reduced  the  time  from  2  hours 
to  1  hour,  does  it  automatically  follow 
that  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  that  item  at  3:30  instead  of 
2:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order,  the  Senate  is  required  to  com- 
mence consideration  at  2:30.  The  modi- 
fication would  not  affect  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  the  time  be  changed  from  2:30  to 
3:30  and  that  the  1  o'clock  time  as  the 
bar  against  the  submitting  of  floor 
amendments  b«  changed  from  1  o'clock 
to  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  withhold 
that  for  a  moment. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  <Mi  th3  hour  allowed  for  the 
Ashbrook  amendment,  the  time  be  re- 
duced to  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bin  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  c'»ll  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  May  we  have  order  Mr 
President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Who  wishes  to  be  recognized? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  obvious  that  somebody  is  going  to 
call  up  an  amendment  tomorrow  and  is 
not  going  to  have  time  to  debate  it.  More 
Senators  than  one  are  going  to  call  up 
their  amendments  tomorrow,  and  there 
will  be  no  time  to  debate  them. 

Would  there  be  any  objection  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  to  changing  the  agree- 
ment so  as  to  allow  a  final  vote  later 
than  5  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PELL.  There  are  about  eight  Sen- 
ators going  on  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly expedition,  which  has  been  post- 
poned from  tonight.  We  can  do  it  again, 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate,  but 
we  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  we  have 
several  objections. 

There  Is  no  time  certain,  but  the  way 
the  agreement  has  been  put  together,  it 
will  mean  that  a  final  vote  will  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

So,  Mr.  Iifajority  Leader,  I  have  to  say 
that  on  my  side  there  is  no  hope  of  bust- 
ing— if  I  may  use  that  term— the  time 
limit  for  a  final  vote. 

I  just  feel  for  those  Senators  who  are 
going  to  call  up  amendments  tomorrow, 
with  no  time.  My  suggestion  would  be. 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  we  just  plow  ahead  at  this 
time.  I  am  sorry  to  see  these  onerous 
burdens  fall  upon  his  shoulders.  I  have 
a  feeling  that  his  hair,  which  is  as  dark 
as  mine  once  was,  is  already  showing 
some  gray  strains,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
is  going  to  become  prematurely  gray. 
( L  aughter.  1 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

I  must  say  that  I  share  his  concern 
for  the  disposition  of  these  several 
amendments.  I  have  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  changing  the 
agreement  on  this  side  to  extend  the 
time  for  final  consideration.  So  I  think 
we  are  stuck  with  the  situation  we  have, 
and  that  is  a  number  of  amendments  yet 
to  be  dealt  with  and  a  fairly  short  time 
in  which  to  do  It. 

There  are  two  alternative  possibilities 
that  I  can  think  of,  and  one  is  to  pro- 
ceed, frankly  as  I  would  prefer,  with 
the  debate  and  I  suppose  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  the 
oudget  resolution  and  then  to  debate 
whatever  and  then  to  convene  in  the 
morning  at  a  very  early  hour  and  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  amendments 
as  they  have  been  listed  and  as  it  appears 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  it  possible  to  have 
the  debate  on  the  conference  report  this 
evening  but  vote  on  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  it  will 
consume  15  minutes  of  otherwise  precious 
time  in  the  morning,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  do  that  if  it  is  the  general  wish  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  wUl  get  everyone 
here  in  the  morning.  I  might  observe  as 
well. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 


that  we  have  just  a  moment  to  canvass 
our  respective  sides  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  proceed  tonight  with  these 
amendments  that  have  been  listed,  after 
we  finish  the  conference  report,  or 
whether  we  should  come  in  at  a  very  early 
hour,  say,  at  8  a.m.  in  the  morning,  and 
simply  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  would  proceed  with  se- 
quencing the  amendments  so  that  every 
Senator  will  know  when  his  amendment 
will  be  called  up  and  if  he  wishes  to  have 
a  quorum  call  or  proceed  with  the  budget 
conference  report  and  get  some  further 
soundings  that  is  quite  all  right.  It  will 
be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Chair  indulge 
me  for  only  a  moment? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  do  this.  It  is  late 
I  know,  and  Members  are  tired,  but  we 
need  about  5  minutes  to  try  to  see  if  we 
can  establish  a  consensus  on  how  we 
should  proceed  on  this  side.  So  for  the 
moment  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  could  we  start  on  the 
budget  conference  report  just  to  use  the 
available  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  have  my  5  minutes  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  it  the 
wish  of  the  leader  that  we  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROEI    VTTIATINC    REDUCTION    OF    TIlfE    ON    TME 
ASHBKOOK    AND    HELMS-HTOE    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  order 
reducing  the  time  on  the  Ashbrook  and 
Helms-Hyde  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  thnt 
reinstate  the  previous  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  dot«. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reinstate  the  se- 
quence of  1  o'clock  and  2:30  previously 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
were  never  changed. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  lecrislatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE    SCBEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  arrangement  for  mak- 
ing maximum  progress  on  this  matter 
tonight  or  tomorrow.  It  will  consist  of 
debating  the  conference  report  tonight, 
putting  off  the  vote  until  tomorrow  at  11 

0  clock,  and  coming  in  very  early  tomor- 
row at  7  o'clock  and  sequencing  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  with  time  limita- 
tions to  occur  between  7  o'clock,  or  short- 
ly after  7  o'clock,  and  11  o'clock.  At  11 
o'clock,  we  will  begin  first  with  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  and  any  amend- 
ments in  disagreement.  That  will  be  a 
15-minute  vote.  We  will  have  10-min- 
ute  votes  back  to  back  on  any  votes  on 
any  amendments  ordered  up  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  have  not  seen  so  many  frowns  in  the 
press  gallery  since  I  was  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
t'n^u'.shed  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference  points  out  that  by  coming  in 
at  7  we  may  play  havoc  with  commit- 
tee work.  Eo  part  of  the  request  I  am 
going  to  put  is  that  all  committees  may 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  agree  with  that 
at  the  moment.  I  would  have  to  check 
that  out,  I  may  say  to  the  distiguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
withhold  that  part  of  it.  After  we  con- 
vene tomorrow,  we  will  see  if  we  have 
a  better  fix  on  who  needs  to  do  what. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  On  the  amendments 
starting  at  7:30  in  the  morning,  when 
are  the  votes  going  to  be  on  those 
amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Shortly  after  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  There  will  not  be 
any  votes  until  11? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Debate  on  the 
amendments  will  begin  at  7,  or  a  few 
minutes  thereafter.  But  the  votes  will 
be  stacked  until  11  o'clock.  The  first  vote 
will  be  on  the  conference  report  and 
items  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  really  hope  that  permission 
can  be  granted  for  committees  to  meet 
at  least  tomorrow  morning.  That  is  not 
an  unusual  request.  If  we  are  going  to 
come  in  at  7  o'clock,  that  would  mean 
that  the  usual  time  for  committees  to 
stop  would  be  at  9  o'clock,  which  is  ear- 
lier than  most  of  them  are  meeting.  So 
we  would  have,  in  effect,  wiped  out  1 
day  of  committee  hearings  or  sessions. 
I  hope  that  we  could  at  least  get  the 
normal  time  for  committees  to  meet.  I 
shall  not,  however,  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  I  will  make  a  rash  prediction  that 
the  Senate  in  general  will  be  more  tran- 


quil and  more  agreeable  to  that  request 
when  we  convene  at  7  than  they  will  be 
tonight  at  8:40. 1  promise  that  I  will  put 
that  request,  or  some  variation  of  that 
request,  after  we  convene  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  staff  on  both  sides  are 
trying  to  arrange  the  exact  sequence  of 
the  time  agreements  that  we  have  ten- 
tatively agreed  to  on  the  amendments. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  7   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  my  request  would  be  as  follows : 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tonight  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  7  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE  ON  CONFERENCE  REPORT  AT 
11  AJU.  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  and  items  related 
thereto,  the  vote  on  that  conference  re- 
port and  matters  related  to  it  be  put 
over  imtil  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  and 
that  that  vote  be  a  15-minute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  votes  tonight.  In  a  few  moments 
I  will  extend  the  request  by  attempting 
to  sequence  amendments  and  to  assign 
time  limitations  to  amendments. 


REDUCTION  IN  LEADERSHIP  TDiffi 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  aUo- 
cated  to  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order  be  reduced  to  1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yirfd  to  the  Senator  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Btr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  leader  if  we  are  going  to  get  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  r^xHt. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  soon  as  it  is  laid  down. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  leader  if  he  will  prt^oimd  it  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  conference  report  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE21.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufScient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  CM-der,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  recognized  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  tm 
the  first  concurrent  resolutirai. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
115  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Sen»te  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115)  revlsmg 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1981,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
May  18,  1981.) 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes  of  the  20  min- 
utes that  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  presoice 
and  use  of  small  electronic  calculators 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  adopt  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115,  setting  forth  revisions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  setting 
targets  for  spending  tar  fiscal  years 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and  instructing  the 
committtees  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
save  more  than  $141  billion  during  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  1983,  and  1984  through 
reconciliaticm. 

Let  me  discuss  the  conference  report 
that  we  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee have  brought  back  from  our  confer- 
ence with  the  House. 

nrst,  the  conferees  were  faced  with  a 
difficult  problem,  despite  the  fact  that 
on  almost  every  single  major  policy  issue 
the  two  resolutions— that  of  the  House 
and  that  of  the  Senate— were  identical. 
The  problem  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  did  not  use  reestimates  of 
spending  that  the  Congressicmal  Budget 
Office  provided,  while  we  in  the  Senate 
did  use  these  reestimates  and  technical 
adjustments.  Thus,  in  almost  every  func- 
tion of  Government  the  conferees  wwe 
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hiced   with   spendlns   differences   that 
emmatwl  not  from  policy  differences, 
but  from  stzicUy  technical  differences 
of  oi>inlon.   In  order  to  resolve  these 
probtems    without    vending     literally 
weeks  on  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
the  conference   decided   to   spUt   such 
technical  and  reestimatlng  differences 
equally  between  the  numbers  in  each 
reaolutkin.  No  other  appropch  satisfied 
the  two  Imperatives  that  the  conferees 
of  both  bodies  had  been  given— to  have 
a  short  conference  in  order  to  meet  the 
May  15  deadline  for  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  and  to  put  into  place 
the  critical  reconciliation  instructions. 
Now.  our  decision  to  split  technical 
and  reestimatlng  differences  equally  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  numbers  presented 
to  the  conferees  has  drawn  criticism  in 
some  quarters.   The  Washington   Post, 
for  ejuunple,  recently  editMlallzed  that 
the  numbers  in  the  resolution  are  flawed 
and    implied    that    they    are    sUghtly 
phony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course 
the  re«oIutl(»  is  not  flawed  and  the  num- 
bers are  not  phony,  slightly  or  other- 
wise. For  example,  we  asked  the  House 
to  recede  to  the  Senate's  higher  interest 
rate  number  of  1981  and  the  House  re- 
ceded. That  Interest  rate  is  higher  than 
that  assumed  by  the  President  in  his 
"Uhmlsslon  to  the  Congress.  We  receded 
««H**  ^°"»«  °°  revenues  and  higher 
ONP  estimates  and.  as  the  informaUon 
released  yesterday  on  the  Nation's  gross 
national  product  shows,  the  economy  is. 
indeed,  strcoger  than  most  economists 
had  i»edlcted  and  revenues  may  very 
weU    be    even    higher    than    we    have 
estmiated. 

In  addlUon.  the  very  high  flrst  quarter 
real  ONP  figures  would  mean  that  the 
Nation  would  have  to  sUde  into  a  reces- 
sion in  order  to  achieve  the  1.4  percent 
rate  of  real  growth  for  1981  that  CBO 
has  forecast.  Certahily.  the  2-percent 
erthnate  of  the  House  seems  much  more 
iiceiy  at  this  moment.  Finally  in  the 
ar«s  of  spending  estimates— that  Is  the 
!S^*^  «'l™ating  of  how  much  money 
wm  actually  outlay  from  previously- 
P«s«l  budget  authority- we  agreed  with 
the  House,  as  I  explained  earlier,  to  re- 
solvej^e*.    differences    by    an    equal 

^^J'^^^-  "^*  conference  report  is  as 
sound  as  any  reported  back  by  any  group 
of  budget  resolution  conferees  and  r^ 
tatas  the  essential  spirit  of  what  a  flrst 
f^*!!i!^'  ^"^^  resolution  really  i»_ 
the  setting  of  targets  that  the  Congress 
tjeueves  are  appropriate  for  the  func- 
?h.TfK   9°''«f?"e°t  It  may  be  argued 

n^T,^*"^^*-  "»°"«^  "  ^  often 
-«.^**^"°l*  **™''    I  ^Pond  this 

r.^^.i^"*'  ^^"^  ^^  the  con- 
fCTe«  believe  are  best  for  the  Nation  and 

SLt  fHr"i°°^-  "^^  conferees  believe 

S!f  t??*L^''**  '^°'^<^  »>«  met  and 
that^  if  further  restraint  in  the  growth 
of  Oovemment  spending  isne^^ 

exerelse   that   necessary   restraint    We 

^riZ\T^'  to  change  oH^bS 
to  reflect  business  as  usual  that  l*  th*. 
same^  spading  patterns  kX.^s2t 

t,uiJ^^-  "'w°"t  °'  °^  control-  atti- 
tude. The  number,  in  this  resolution  we 
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fully    achievable    if    the    Congress    so 
chooses. 

The  sec<md  major  decision  facing  the 
conferees  was  the  question  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  spending  ceilings.  Here,  too, 
we  decided  to  compromise  most  of  the 
differences  confronting  us. 

As  a  result,  we  have  left  sufBcient  room 
for  the  passage  of  the  pending  Senate 
legislation,  H.R.  3512,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  spending  and  rescission 
package.  The  need  to  increase  these  ceil- 
ings from  the  previously-passed  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  1981 
levels  resulted  from  the  artiflcially-low 
ceilings  adopted  by  Congress  last  winter. 
As  then  Senator  Henry  Bellmon  and  I 
argued  then,  the  ceilings  were  much  too 
low  and  it  would  take  major  spending 
pattern  changes  to  even  come  close  to 
them.  As  time  has  shown.  Senator  Bell- 
mon and  I  were  right  and  we  have  had 
to  move  to  accommodate  the  inevitable 
spending  that  resulted  from  the  spend- 
ing decisions  of  the  last  Congress.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  revising  resolutions  later  in  my 
statement. 

Third,  the  conferees  faced  a  decision 
on  the  most  historic  spending  restraint 
measure  ever  to  come  before  our  national 
legislature— the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  1983,  and 
1984.  In  general,  the  policy  implications 
of  the  reconciliation  Instructions  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
two  bodies  were  quite  similar.  Minor  dif- 
ferences were  worked  out  by  the  con- 
ferees, as  weU  as  substantial  technical 
and  reestimatlng  questions. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  today  that  the 
conferees  have  decided  on  a  total  rec- 
onciliation instruction  that  will  affect  14 
Senate  committees  and  15  House  com- 
mittees and  will  save.  In  1982  outlays, 
$30,501  billion.  I  will  summarize  both  the 
functional  spending  totals  and  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  by  committee 
later  in  this  statement. 

The  conference  report  allows  the  rele- 
vant committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  make  room  for  the  entire  Presi- 
dential tax  cut,  if  that  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress.  The  report  allows  room  for 
the  entire  increase  in  spending  for  na- 
tional defense,  if  the  Congress  so 
chooses.  The  report  insists  on  very  large 
additional  spending  reductions  for  the 
Federal  budget  in  1983  and  1984  in  order 
to  meet  the  balanced  budget  target  that 
this  resolution  sets  for  1984.  The  confer- 
ees were  clear  that  such  a  balanced 
budget  is  critical  to  the  NaUons  eco- 
nomic health  and  to  our  flght  against 
inflation. 


In  short.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
time  pressures  surrounding  our  confer- 
ence, despite  the  enormous  implications 
of  our  decisions  for  future  Government 
spending,  and  despite  the  unusual  po- 
litical situation  that  brought  the  resolu- 
tions to  conference  in  the  first  place,  the 
conferees  were  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  all  issues  in  only  one  day,  although 
there  are  some  items  in  technical  dis- 
agreement because  the  decisions  reached 
were  outside  the  scope  of  the  conference. 
This.  too.  Is  historic  for  budget  confer- 
ences. This  1-day  outcome,  which  was 
the  desire  both  of  the  House  and  the 


Senate  managers,  was  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  true  cooperation 
that  both  groups  of  conferees  brought 
to  the  conference.  Chairman  Jonks. 
ranking  minority  member  Representa- 
tive Latta.  and  I  met  on  several  occa- 
sions in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
such  a  1-day  conference.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate them. 

The  productive  involvement  of  House 
minority  leader  Representative  Bob 
MicHXL  was  another  key  to  our  delibera- 
tions, as  was  the  constant  assistance  of 
the  Senate  majority  leader.  Senator 
Bakxr. 

In  addition,  the  staffs  of  the  two  com- 
mittees did  an  outstanding  job.  I  can 
truly  say  that  without  a  high  degree  of 
staff  commitment  and  without  an  un- 
precedented cooperation  between  the  two 
staffs,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
complete  our  work  in  the  assigned  time. 
But  now.  I  must  tiun  to  a  more  somber 
task.  I  must  sound  a  variety  of  alarms 
about  the  future  of  spending  in  the 
Federal  budget.  Let  me  be  blunt  about 
what  the  future  holds. 

You  will  see  that  the  target  for  1982 
spending  is  $695.45  billion,  the  target 
deficit  for  that  year  Is  $37.65  billion,  and 
the  estimated  level  for  revenues  is  $657.8 
bilUon.  Estimates,  some  private  and  some 
pubUc.  have  put  overall  FWleral  spend- 
ing higher  hi  1982.  leading  to  a  higher 
deficit. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  ccmferees 
that  such  a  result  is  disastrous  for  the 
economy  and  for  our  people.  We  could 
not.  and  would  not.  endorse  such  targets 
for  spending  and  deficits.  We  believe 
setting  such  targets  would  send  precisely 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  Nation  and, 
moreover,   would   make  a  mockery   of 
what  our  intentions  are.  Our  Intentions 
are  not  to  allow  spending  to  Increase  to  a 
level  higher  than  that  we  recommend. 
Our  intentions  are  not  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  spending  soar  without  the 
active  involvement  of  Congress  to  re- 
strain it.  nor  to  allow  the  deficit  to  climb 
beyond  the  level  we  recommend.  Yet,  it 
may  be  that  Congress  will  not  do  what 
it  must  do  to  restrain  spending.  It  may 
be  that  the  administration  may  be  un- 
able to  control  outlays  in  the  manner 
needed.  It  may  be  that  the  economy  will 
be   beset   by   international   or  natural 
forees.  All  of  these  imponderables  sur- 
roimd  this  budget  resolution,  as  they 
surround  any  budget  resolution.  Yet,  this 
conference  report  before  the  Senate  to- 
day says — 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  Congreaa.  and  the 
Admlnlatratlon.  must  make  whatever 
changes  are  necessary  In  spending  patterns 
to  keep  spending  within  these  targeU. 

L«t  me  paint  a  worst-case  scenario  for 
the  Congress,  so  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
withhcddlng  anything,  or  of  any  decep- 
tion. If  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
fail  to  pass  reconciliation  in  its  entirety, 
that  is,  if  no  reconciliation  bill  passes 
Congress  at  all.  then  the  spending  and 
deficit  numbers  in  this  resolution  will 
have  to  be  Increased  by  those  amounts — 
$2.3  billion  in  1981.  $36,501  billion  in 
1982.  $46,979  billion  in  1983,  and  $55,798 
blUlon  in  1984.  If  Congress  passes  a 
larger  tax  cut  than  that  proposed  by  the 
President,  such  additional  cuts  would  In- 
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crease  the  deficit  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis.  If  spending  targets  are  exceeded  as 
the  authorlsaUon  and  appropriations 
process  occurs  in  the  Congress,  then  each 
one  of  those  extra  dollars  will  be  added 
to  the  deficit.  Finally.  If  a  conthiuation 
of  very  high  Interest  rates  cripples  the 
economy,  or  if  the  drought  In  this  Na- 
tion continues  unabated,  or  if  the  world 
food  crop  is  poor,  or  if  an  interruption  of 
national  energy  supplies  occurs,  <m-  if  any 
of  a  host  of  other  unforeseeable  events 
occurs,  then  the  spending  and  deficit 
levels  may  increase.  But.  If  the  Nation 
has  just  average  luck  in  outside  events, 
and  if  the  Congress  will  follow  through 
completely  on  the  spending  restraint  In 
this  resolution,  and  if  we  show  prudence 
as  the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
processes  occur  in  Congress,  then  I  truly 
believe  that  we  can  meet  these  targets 
and  restore  economic  vitality  to  this  Na- 
tion. The  budget  process  can  merely 
lead  the  way;  it  is  powerless  to  compell 
others  to  foltow.  For  myself,  however,  I 
intend  to  fight  for  the  principles  and 
targets  contained  in  this  resolution  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  And.  I  believe  that 
the  conferees  intend  to  do  so,  also. 

In  order  to  help  committees  meet  their 
reconciliation  instructions,  we  have 
moved  the  date  for  reporting  changes  In 
laws  to  achieve  the  required  savings  to 
June  12  of  this  year.  I  believe  that  all 
conunlttees  can  meet  that  date  and 
many  have  already  made  excellent 
progress  toward  fulfiUlng  their  mandate. 

In  addition  to  this  change,  the  confer- 
ees also  adopted  enforcement  language 
that  will  help  the  Congress  in  its  efforts 
to  impose  fiscal  discipline.  Under  this 
language,  spending  bills  will  be  held  at 
the  desk  if  they  exceed  the  appropriate 
allocation  or  subdivisions  made  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  the  1974  Budget  Act.  In 
short,  if  a  spending  bill  exceeds  its  allo- 
cation, we  would  delay  its  enrollment  un- 
til Congress  has  both  passed  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  1982 
this  fall  and  any  reconciliation  measure 
attached  to  that  resolution  has  been  ful- 
filled entirely. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  watershed 
budget,  just  as  November,  1980,  was  a 
watershed  in  recent  American  political 
history.  We  are  saying  that  we  no  longer 
want  excuses:  No  more  explanations  of 
uncontrollables  in  the  budget,  or  techni- 
cal reestimates  of  spending  rates,  or  of 
international  events  that  have  dashed 
our  hopes  for  fiscal  disciidlne.  We  are 
saying — 

Here  are  the  targets  we  beUeve  are  best  for 
the  nation,  and  here  Is  the  most  massive  re- 
straint In  spending  In  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  now  we  must  go  forth  and  do 
even  more.  If  need  be,  to  meet  these  targets. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  any  more  excuses,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  in  Congress  should  tolerate  any 
more  excuses.  The  blueprint  contained 
in  this  resolution  is  clear.  It  is  tmequlvo- 
cal.  It  responds  directly  to  the  mandate 
of  the  American  people  and  the  requests 
of  our  President.  And,  despite  all  of  the 
rhetoric  about  unrealistic  numbers  of  op- 
timistic assumptions,  these  targets  are 
achievable.  The  more  we  say  that  our 
blueprint  will  not  work,  the  more  we  run 
the  danger  that  our  words  will  lead  to  a 


self-fulfiUlng,  and  damaging,  prophecy. 
I  would  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  we  not  criticize  this  resolution,  but 
we  praise  It.  and.  even  more  that  we 
enforce  it.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  detailed  an- 
alysis of  what  this  conference  report  con- 
tains. I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Economic  Assttmptxons 

The  levels  of  output,  incomes,  unemploy- 
ment. Inflation  and  Interest  rates  used  In 
the  outlay  and  revenue  estimates  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  are  shown  in  the  table 
below.  These  assumptions  closely  correspond 
to  the  economic  projections  assumed  by  the 
Administration  to  accompany  its  budget  re- 
visions for  Fiscal  Tear  1B82  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  March.  The  Conferees  have  ac- 
cepted the  House-passed  projections  of  gross 
national  product,  incomes  and  unemploy- 
ment, which  reflect  the  strength  of  the 
economy  In  the  first  quarter  of  1981.  The 
Conferees  assumed  Interest  rates  for  1981  at 
the  Senate-passed  level.  The  interest  rates 
assumed  for  1982-1984  reflect  success  In  low- 
ering the  Inflation  rate  as  projected  by  the 
Administration. 

■Calendar    yurs;    doiUi    i.thmhiU    in    billiocsl 
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Grots  nstioiMl  product: 

Current  doilars $2,941  J3,323  W,734  V4. 135 

Constant  (1972)  dofUcs l.&ll    1.S72    1,6S1    1.725 

Percent  cbanr 2.0       4.2       5.0       4.5 

GNP  deflator  (percent  chanfe,      9.7       8.3       7.0       6.0 

year  over  year)  

Consumer  Price  Index  (percent 

chanie.  year  over  year) 11.1       8.3       (..2       5.5 

UnemployiMnt  rate  (annual 

averaie,  percent) 7.5       7.2       6.6       6.4 

lauMe  incomes: 

Wates  and  saUrin 1.4S8    1  6£    1,863    2  051 

Nonwaie  income 541       612       683       745 

Corporate  profits 242       280       32i       380 

Interest  rale.  S-mo.  Treasury 
bias  (percent  yearly  averate)     13.5      10.5       9.4       8.2 


Rfvmms 
The  revenue  levels  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees provide  room  for  the  relevant  conunlt- 
tees of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  enact  all 
of  the  President's  program  for  1981,  1982. 
1983.  and  1984.  The  revenue  levels  are  $603.3 
biUlon  for  FY  1981.  $657.8  bUllon  for  FY 
1982.  $713J  bUUon  for  FY  1983,  and  $r74.8 
bllUon  for  FY  1984.  The  conferen::e  agree- 
ment specifies  net  tax  reductions  of  $8.6  bll- 
Uon  In  FY  1981.  $51.3  blUlon  In  FY  1982. 
$97.1  billion  In  FY  1983.  and  $144.8  blUion  In 
FY  1984.  These  reductions  are  assumed  to  In- 
clude $100  million  for  miscellaneous  tax  and 
tarlS  legislation  as  may  be  enacted  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  (Tonunlttee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

GEITERAI.   PmOVIStOIfS 

The  conferees  adopted  general  language 
which  affects  the  recommendations  which 
the  standing  committees  can  submit  to  the 
Budget  Committees  for  reconcUlation.  The 
House  resolution  had  a  provision  which  per- 
mits committees  to  substitute  savings  in 
direct  spendlni3  programs  for  those  required 
in  authorized  programs.  The  conferees  agreed 
tliat  this  provision  should  remain  in  the  res- 
olution. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  budget  resolution  wotild  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  "delayed  enrollment"  provi- 
sion of  section  301.  This  language  has  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  enrollment  of  appropri- 
ations and  dlrezt  spending;  bills  which  are  in 
excess  of  their  section  302  allo:»tlons. 

The  conferees  Included  several  non-bind- 
ing provisions  in  the  resolution  on  a  variety 


of  issues.  In  summary,  the  conferees  recom- 
mended the  following: 

(1)  The  development  of  bi-partisan  rec- 
ommendations on  indexing  reform: 

(2)  The  development  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  "Zero  Net  Inflation  Impact"  [wlicy 
which  would  keep  account  of  the  Inflationary 
Impact  of  legislation  and  regulations; 

(3)  The  development  of  legislation  by  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
reduce  fraud,  waste  and  abuse:  and 

(4)  The  provision  of  Increased  flexibility 
to  state  and  local  governments  In  the  man- 
ai^ement  of  Federal  fimds. 

rxoEXAL  cazoiT 

The  Conference  agreement  recommends 
limiting  direct  loans  to  $Sli>30  bUUon  and 
Federal  primary  loan  guiu«ntees  to  $85,090 
billion,  and  Federal  secondary  guarantees  to 
$70,070  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Sen- 
ate assumptions  for  direct  lending  and  loan 
guarantees  were  higher  than  the  House  for 
the  Bural  Electrification  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  FHA  mort^jage  Insurance  and 
GNMA  secondary  guarantees.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  numbers  In  these  areas. 

The  House  also  adopted  the  method  of  pre- 
senting Federal  Financing  Bank  activity  used 
for  the  Senate  resolution.  All  guaranteed 
loans  converted  to  direct  loans  by  the  FFB 
are  attributed  to  the  function  of  the  agency 
initiating  the  lending.  The  conferees  felt  that 
attribution  of  this  $23  blUion  activity  was 
necessary  to  accurately  reflect  the  credit  ac- 
tivity of  the  Federal  government  and  its  rela- 
tion to  national  needs. 

Additionally,  the  conferees  adopted  pri- 
mary gtiarantees  as  the  measure  for  Federal 
loan  guarantees.  This  measure  is  the  one 
utilized  In  the  House  resolution. 

SPENDIKO 

Function  OSO:  National  de/en*e 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
auUiortty  of  $181.0  blUlon  and  outlays  of 
$162.9  bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  of  $226.3  billion  and  outlays  of 
$1883  blUion  for  fiscal  year  1983,  budget 
authority  of  $257.0  bUUon  and  outlays  of 
$223.1  blUion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  budget 
authority  <rf  $292.1  billion  and  outlays  of 
$250.6  biUlon  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conference  agreement  lncori>crates  the 
Adminlstiation's  total  defense  prograoi  in- 
itiatives for  fiscal  years  1981  through  1984. 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wUl  Inclement  sub- 
stantial management  efficiencies  in  order  to 
matntft"  the  Administration's  outlay  esti- 
mates and  that  savings  resulting  Irom  effi- 
ciencies and  elemination  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  Department  of  Defense  will  m- 
crease  significantly  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984. 

Function  ISO:  International  again 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  $23.55  bUllon  and  outlays  of 
$11.15  bllUon  for  flscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  of  $17.4  blUlon  and  outlays  $11.15 
bllUon  for  flscal  year  1982.  budget  authority 
of  $16.9  billion  and  outlays  of  $11.65  bllUon 
for  flscal  year  1983.  and  budget  authority  of 
$16.75  bilUon  and  outlays  of  $12.1  biUion  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

These  recommended  levels  assuwin  the 
President's  request  for  flscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  The  outyear  targets  amnmf  some  re- 
ductions from  the  OMB  estimates  for  those 
years. 

Taking  into  account  the  hlstorlcaJ  record 
and  Senate  action  thxis  far  this  year,  it  is 
anticipated  that  spending  In  this  function 
wiU  fall  short  of  the  levels  contained  in  this 
conference  agreement.  In  previous  yeirs  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  less  than  has  been 
requested  for  most  International  programs. 
In  a  few  tT%«t^nr<^ — the  Export-Import  Bank 
Is  one  example — Congress  has  provided  more 
than  the  requested  amoimt.  but  overaU  the 
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ti«n<l  U  el«*r.  Concr«M  will  achieve  Mvings 
la  thM*  procrmms.  Last  week  the  Ccaimlttee 
on  roralgn  ReUtlona  reported  autborlztog 
laglalMlon  tbu  uvea  tMO  million  in  budget 
autborlty  from  tbe  FT  1M3  request.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  reported 
a  fiscal  19ai  Supplemental  Approprtatlcms 
and  Rescission  BUI  that  contains  two-thirds 
of  the  President's  requested  reductions  in 
the  direct  lending  program  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Senators  Hatfield  and  Kasten 
have  earned  our  appreciation  for  their  work 
in  achieving  this  savings  against  strong  op- 
position. If  the  Senate  continues  this  pat- 
tern of  fiscal  prudence,  savings  in  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  function  will  help  achieve 
r.  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  1984. 

fuMcMoit  250;  General  sdence,  space,  and 
technology 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budg- 
et authority  of  te.S  billion  and  outlays 
of  •e.a  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  of  tl2  billion  auid  outlays  of  97.0 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  budget  authority 
of  87.7  bUUon  and  outlays  of  87.3  billion  for 
FT  1983  and  budget  authority  of  87.2  bllUon 
and  ouUays  of  87  J  bUllon  in  FT  1984. 

"nte  agreement  focuses  support  on  those 
baalo  research  activities  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  Increased  productivity  and 
technological  Innovation.  For  the  civilian 
space  program,  strong  support  is  maintained 
for  the  space  buttle  program  as  well  ss  pro- 
viding funding  necessary  for  coutlnued  de- 
velopment of  the  Oallleo  mission,  the  space 
and  the  Landsat  satellite  series. 


FuNctton  270.-  Snergy 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  87.3  billion  and  outlays  of  89.8 
bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
of  84.S  bUllon  and  ouUays  of  80.0  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  budget  authority  of  84.4  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  85.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  budget  authority  of  84.0  bll- 
Uon and  outlays  of  84.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
19M. 

The  conference  agreement  would  allow 
budget  authority  for  the  continuation  of  the 
alcohol  fuels  loan  guarantee  program  at  a 
reduced  level.  For  the  remaining  energy  pro- 
grams, the  SKreement  provides  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  program  except 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  In  that 
are*,  the  agreement  provides  sufficient  fund- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1982  to  allow  for  a  smooth 
transition  to  private  financing. 

runetton  300:  Natural  resources  and 
environment 

T%0  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  810.5  billion  and  outlays  of  813.6 
bUUon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
of  88.2  bUllon  and  outlays  of  812.4  billion  In 
FT  1982.  budget  authority  of  810.7  blUlon 
and  outlays  of  811  4  blUlon  in  FT  1983  and 
budget  authority  of  810.6  bUllon  and  out- 
lays of  810.6  bUllon  In  FT  1984. 

In  adhering  to  the  need  for  strict  fiscal 
restraint,  the  agreement  emphasizes  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  most  essential 
natural  resource  and  environmental  pro- 
gram* such  as  water  resources  and  land 
management  and  de-emphaslzes  programs  of 
a  lower  priority  such  as  those  In  the  recrea- 
tion area — parkland  acquisition,  state  recre- 
ation grants  and  historic  preservation  activi- 
ties. 

runetion  350:  Agriculture 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  8S.6  bUllon  and  outlays  of  82.7 
bUIlon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
of  85.5  bUllon  and  outlays  of  84.5  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  budget  authority  of  86.4  bU- 
Uon and  outlays  of  84.7  bUllon  for  fiscal  year 
198S.  and  budget  authority  of  85.4  blUlon 
and  outlays  of  84.9  blUlon  for  fiscal  year 
19M. 

The  conference  agreement  would  allow  the 
oonUnuatlon  of  current  farm  Income  stabll- 
iMtlon  programs  at  a  level  consistent  with 


the  Admlnlatimtlon's  proposed  fann  legisla- 
tion. The  agreement  also  sssumes  savings  In 
agricultural  programs  as  contamed  In  the 
Senate-passed  reconcUlatlon  Instructions. 
Function  370:  Commerce  and  housing  credit 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  86.6  blUlon  and  outlays  of  83.4 
bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
of  87.7  blUlon  and  ouUays  of  84.0  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  budget  authority  of  85.3  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  83.9  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  budget  authority  of  85.8  bUUon  and 
outlays  of  83.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

These  recommended  levels  assume  the 
adoption   of    the   President's   proposals    to: 

(1)  reduce  FmHA  rural  housing  lending  ac- 
tivity by  eliminating  subsidized  loans  to 
middle-Income  borrowers  and  slightly  reduc- 
ing   such    loans    to    low-Income    borrowers: 

(2)  phase  out  the  public  service  subsidy  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  by  FT  1984  and 
reduce  the  revenue  foregone  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  to  8500  mlUlon  In  FT  1982  and 
futvire  years;  (3)  eliminate  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank;  (4)  Increase  FT 
1982  budget  authority  for  the  ONMA  tandem 
mortgage  purchase  program  In  order  to  Issue 
all  remaining  purchase  comnUtments  In  FT 
1982  to  terminate  the  program;  (5)  provide 
the  National  Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  with  a  8100  million  emergency  line 
of  credit  to  the  Treasury  to  support  the 
agency's  sale  of  securities  to  the  private  sec- 
tor; and  (6)  reduce  funding  for  a  number  of 
programs  In  the  function  by  small  amounts 
through  administrative  action. 

The  recommended  levels  also  assume  the 
elimination  of  SBA  direct  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses In  the  last  quarter  of  FT  1981  and 
future  years,  an  increase  In  the  numt>er  of 
private  loans  guaranteed  by  SBA  equal  to  the 
reduction  In  direct  loans,  and  a  10-percent 
cut  In  SBA  salaries  and  expenses.  Funding 
for  most  other  programs  In  the  function 
could  be  maintained  at  current  levels. 
Function  400:  Transportation 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  825.0  billion  and  outlays  of  823.9 
bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
of  821.2  bUllon  and  outlays  of  820.4  blUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority  of  821.1  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  820.1  bUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  budget  authority  of  821.3  bUllon 
and  outlays  of  820.4  blUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  conference  agreement  would  allow  for 
Increases  In  CXiast  Ouard  procurement  to  Im- 
prove Its  domestic  defense  and  drug  Interdic- 
tion capabilities.  Conrall  programs  also  would 
be  Increased  to  meet  labor  protection  ex- 
penses necessary  to  awure  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  Conrall  to  the  private  sector.  For  the 
remaining  hlc;hwav,  mass  transit,  railroad, 
maritime  and  aviation  programs  the  agree- 
ment baslcaUy  would  allow  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  President's  program. 

Function  450:  Community  and  regional 
development 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budg- 
et authority  of  883  billion  and  outlays  of 
811.4  bUlton  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority of  87.1  billion  and  outlays  of  88.7 
bllUon  for  fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority 
of  87.5  blUlon  and  outlays  of  87.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of 
87.6  bUllon  and  outlays  of  87.5  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

These  recommended  levels  assiime  adop- 
tion of  the  Administration's  budget  reduc- 
tion proposals.  Including :  ( 1 )  termination  of 
HUD'S  rehablUtatlon  loan  program  and 
neighborhood  self-help  development  and 
planning  assistance  grant  progranu:  (2)  In- 
tegration of  the  urban  development  action 
grant  program  with  the  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program  funded  at  a  level 
below  the  cturrent  combined  funding  level 
for  these  two  programs:  (3)  Increased  In- 
terest rates  on  FmHA  rural  water  and  waste 


disposal  and  community  facility  loans  and 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  these  loans,  as 
well  as  the  level  of  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants:  (4)  termination  of  the  Title  V 
Regional  Commissions  and  the  nonhlghway 
programs  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission; (5)  no  funding  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  coal  gasification  demon- 
stration plant;  (6)  increased  Interest  rates 
on  SBA  physical  disaster  loans  and  elimina- 
tion of  SBA  nonphyslcal  disaster  assistance: 
and  (7)  termination  of  energy  Impact  as- 
sistance. The  President's  proposal  to  termi- 
nate all  EDA  activities,  except  for  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  (transferred 
to  the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion In  Function  370)  and  legally  required 
activities  under  the  loan  guarantee  program 
is  also  assumed,  except  an  additional  8100 
million  in  EDA  funds  could  be  accommo- 
dated in  fiscal  year  1982  to  provide  any  trans- 
itional assistance  necessary  In  closing  out 
EDA  activities.  The  recommended  totals  for 
the  function  would  be  adequate  to  provide 
disaster  assistance  at  levels  based  on  recent 
program  experience,  and  to  continue  current 
levels  of  funding  for  other  programs  In  the 
function.  Tlie  fiscal  year  1981  levels  assume 
no  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  SBA  disaster  loEm  fund,  based 
on  administrative  actions  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  fund  operate  within  currently  avail- 
able resources  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Function  500:  Education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  830.8  billion  and  outlays  of  831.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
of  826.2  billion  and  outlays  of  826.85  bUlion 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  budget  authority  of  826.2 
billion  and  outlays  of  826.0  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  budget  authority  of  825.7  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  825.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1084. 

The  conference  members  assumed  most  of 
the  funding  reductions  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  order  to  arrive  at  the  above  func- 
tional totals.  The  President's  proposed  re- 
ductions were  assumed  for  Impact  aid.  Pell 
Grants.  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, and  CETA  public  service  employment. 
For  other  programs  the  conference  assumed 
lesser  reductions  than  those  proposed  by  the 
President.  Lesser  reductions  are  assumed  for 
vocational  educational,  consoUdated  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs, 
CETA  training  programs,  and  consolidated 
social  service  programs. 

The  conference  report  endorses  efforts  to 
promote  government  efflclency  and  the  self- 
sufllciency  of  the  individual.  The  President's 
proposed  education  and  social  service  block 
grants  are  assumed  by  the  conference.  Con- 
solidation of  programs  will  make  government 
more  efficient  by  reducing  administrative 
overhead.  The  savings  assumed  for  programs 
will  encourage  consolidation  and  alert  the 
country  that  Congress  is  no  longer  following 
"business  as  usual."  Reductions  proposed  for 
these  programs  wiU  be  accompanied  by  ad- 
ministrative savings — that  wlU  result  from 
the  elimination  of  categorical  requirements. 

The  money  added  back  by  the  conference 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education,  vo- 
cational education,  youth  training,  and  so- 
cial services  will  help  people  obtain  the  skills 
necessary  for  Independent  lives.  The  confer- 
ence's recommended  mark  also  contains  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  President's  proposed 
Increases  to  Headstart  and  the  National  Di- 
rect Student  Loan  Program. 

Function  550:  Health 

The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  872.2  billion  and  outlays  of  866.8 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
of  883  5  blUlon  and  outlays  of  873.35  bllion 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  budget  authority  of  890.9 
bilUon  and  outlays  of  8813  bUUon  for  fiscal 
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vear  1983.  and  budget  authority  of  8W.3  bU- 
llon and  outlays  of  889.6  bUUon  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

In  reaching  its  funding  level,  the  confer- 
ence assumed  most  of  the  President's  re- 
straint proposals.  Included  as  assumed  re- 
ducUons  were  the  phasing  out  of  professional 
standards  review  organizations  (PSROs), 
health  systems  agencies  and  public  health 
service  hospitals.  The  conference  also  as- 
sumed funding  reductions  based  on  the  con- 
solidation of  27  categorical  programs  into 
health  services  and  preventive  health  block 
grants.  Also  assumed  by  the  conference  were 
reductions  in  Medicare  expendlttires  which 
Include  reducing  the  nursing  salary  cost  dif- 
ferential, the  higher  fee  paid  to  ho^ital 
based  providers  of  kidney  dlalyste  and  an  ad- 
ditional 8160  milUon  In  unspecified  reduc- 
tions. The  conference  also  suggested  a  major 
change  In  health  professions  education  that 
will  focus  funds  on  the  training  of  nurses 
and  other  needed  health  professions.  The 
conference  increased  funding  over  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  health  research 
and  community  and  preventive  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  assump- 
tions carried  forward  into  the  conference 
report  Include  curbing  the  rapid  growth  in 
Medicaid  oosts.  Among  tliese  reductions  was 
a  proposal  to  allow  sUtes  to  require  families 
to  share  some  of  the  costs  of  medicaid  nxirs- 
ing  home  patient  care.  The  committee  stated 
that  its  recommendations  are  intended  to 
leave  the  Finance  Committee  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  achieve  savings  in  Medicaid  or 
Medicare  without  necessarily  requiring  re- 
ductions in  Medicaid  ellglbUlty  or  services. 
The  conference  also  assumed  the  expend- 
iture of  funds  for  the  periodic  Interim  pay- 
ments m  the  Medicare  program  in  FT  1981 
as  proposed  by  the  President,  Instead  of  in 
FT  1982. 

FlnaUy.  the  conference  agreement  encom- 
passes the  Senate  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumption that  there  may  be  communities 
that  vrlsh  to  assume  operation  and  adminis- 
trative control  over  their  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  rather  than  have  the  fa- 
cilities closed.  The  Committee  assumed  that 
if  such  a  plan  is  submitted  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  is 
satisfactory,  the  FT  1982  funds  provided  by 
this  report  wlii  be  u»ed.  In  part,  to  continue 
the  operation  of  any  such  hoq>lt«l  untU  a 
transfer  of  the  operation  can  occur,  and  to 
assure  that  any  such  hospital  returned  to 
the  community  wlU  oocaply  with  aU  code 
requirements  sufficient  to  allow  reimburse- 
ment vmder  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

Function  600:  Income  security 
The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  8250.35  bUUon  and  outlays  of 
8227.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority of  8262.7  billion  and  outlays  of  8339.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority 
of  8285.5  billion  and  outlays  of  8356.65  bUIion 
for  fiscal  yeai  1983,  and  budget  authority  of 
8305.5  biUlon  and  outUys  of  8273.7  blUIOD 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Major  program  reductions  assumed  within 
this  function  affect:  aid  to  famlUes  wltti  de- 
pendent chUdren  (AFDC),  food  stamps,  so- 
cial security,  unemployment  Insurasce, 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  Federal  pen- 
sions  and   child   nutrition   programs. 

Regarding  APDC,  some  38  changes  were 
assumed  by  the  conferees.  Major  assump- 
tions included  counting  Income  of  st^- 
parents  and  other  adults  In  determining 
need,  ellxnlnatlng  benefits  to  dependents 
over  18  Who  are  not  In  high  school,  and  re- 
vising the  way  In  which  earned  Income  Is 
disregarded  when  calculating  benefit  levels. 
The  conferees  nutde  several  assumptions 
involving  the  food  stamp  program.  Tbe  In- 
tent of  this  effort  was  to  more  properly 
direct  benefits  to  the  trtUy  needy  by  tigbt- 
enint;  Income  eligibility  requirements,  elim- 
inating benefits  which  dupUcate  substdlaed 


school    lunches,    and    prorating    the    first 
month's  benefits. 

The  conferees'  decisions  also  affected  tbe 
social  security  program.  First,  the  conferees 
assumed  the  elimination  of  the  social  secu- 
rity minimum  benefit  and  the  lump  sum 
death  benefit  in  the  absence  of  a  survivor. 
Second,  the  conferees  assumed  the  phase- 
out  of  social  security  student  l>enefits. 

Third,  the  conferees  agreed  that  major  re- 
forms are  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  the  social  security,  civil  service,  and  rail- 
road retirement  trust  funds.  The  functional 
totals  accommodate  these  changes. 

The  conferees  assumed  a  single  annual  in- 
Involving  unemplojrment  insurance  (UI)  and 
trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) .  The  pri- 
mary assumptions  concerned  the  require- 
ment of  26  weeks  of  work  for  ellglbUlty  for 
unemployment  benefits  and  paying  UI  and 
TAA  sequentially  rather  than  concurrently. 
The  conferees  assumed  a  single  Indexa- 
tion of  Federal  retirement  benefits. 

Several  further  changes  were  assumed  re- 
garding child  nutrition  programs.  These 
changes  included  reductions  In  subsidies  for 
school  mUk  and  Itmch  servings  for  higher 
income  students.  The  conferees  did  not  as- 
sume any  of  the  President's  proposals  af- 
fecting the  women,  infants,  and  children 
(WIC)  feeding  program  and  added  8300  mil- 
Uon to  the  President's  request  for  chUd  nu- 
trition programs. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  gradual  Increase  in  the  rent  con- 
tributions by  tenants  in  Section  8  housing. 
But  they  also  assumed  a  lower  level  of  sub- 
sidized housing  <  162,500  additional  unite) 
than  the  President. 

Function  700:  Veterans  benefits  and  services 
The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  823.3  billion  and  outlays  of  822.8 
blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
of  824.8  bUUon  and  outlays  of  824.05  blUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority  of 
826.25  bllUon  and  outlays  of  825.45  bUlion  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of 
828.6  biUlon  and  outlays  of  827.15  blUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  proposal 
for  funding  veterans  programs.  These  pro- 
posals include  an  elimination  of  GI  bill  flight 
and  correspondence  training  as  well  as  other 
reductions  in  direct  spending  programs. 
Funding  for  veterans  medical  care  and  con- 
struction was  restored  by  the  conference. 
Function  750:  Administration  of  justice 
The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  84.4  bUUon  and  outlays  of  847 
blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
of  84.3  bUlion  and  outUys  of  84-46  bUUcm 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority  of  84-3 
bllUon  and  outlays  of  84-3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of  84.4  bil- 
lion and  outlays  of  84.4  bllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Tbe  recommended  levels  assume  the 
President's  proposals  to:  (1)  eliminate  the 
formula  and  discretionary  grant  programs  of 
the  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: (3)  increase  funding  for  the  F*deral 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  Secret  Service: 
and  (3)  reduce  funding  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams in  the  fimctlon  by  small  amotints 
through  administrative  action. 

The  recommended  levels  also  assume  fund- 
ing of  8100  mlUion  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1984  and  maintenance  of  real  dollar 
funding  levels  for  the  Customs  Service  and 
the  Inunigratlon  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Funding  for  most  other  programs  in  the 
function  could  be  maintained  at  current 
levels. 

Function  800:  General  government 

Tbe  conference  agreement  provides  budget 

authority  of  85.3  billion  and  outlays  of  85.0 

bllUon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 

of  86-0  blUion  and  outlays  of  84J)  bllUon  for 


fiscal  year  1983,  budget  authority  of  85.2 
bUUon  and  outlays  of  85.0  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of  85-1  bU- 
Uon and  outlays  of  85.0  bllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  reconmiended  levels  assume  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  reduce  funding  for 
the  CouncU  on  Ofllce  of  Environmental 
Quality,  the  central  fiscal  operations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  general 
property  and  records  management  activities 
of  OSA,  and  the  administration  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior:  to  eliminate  the 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  StabUlty  and 
QSA's  intergovernmental  personnel  grants 
program:  and  to  Increase  funding  for  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Function  850:  General  purpose  fiscal 
assistance 
The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  86.1  bllUon  and  outlays  of  86.8 
btUion  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
of  86.5  bllUon  and  outlays  of  864  bUUon  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority  of  86.6 
biUlon  and  outlays  of  86.6  biUion  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of  86-9  bU- 
Uon and  outlays  of  86-7  blUlon  in  fiscal  year 
1984- 

These  recommended  levels  would  accom- 
modate general  revenue  sharing  payments  to 
local  jurisdictions  at  an  annual  level  of  84.6 
blUlon.  adoption  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  place  a  8145  mllUon  ceiling  on  tbe  amount 
of  Federal  loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  the  level  of 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  requested  by 
the  President,  and  fimdlng  for  other  pro- 
granos  In  the  function  at  or  above  cuirent 
levels. 

Function  900:  Interest 
Tbe  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  879.6  bilUon  and  outUya  of 
879.5  bUllon  for  fi'cal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority of  886.7  bUlion  and  outlays  of  886.7 
blUion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  budget  au- 
thority of  890JI  bUIlon  and  outUys  of  890.3 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  budget  au- 
thority of  891  5  bUllon  and  outlays  of  891-6 
bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conferees  assumed  Interest  rates  for 
calender  year  1981  of  18i5  percent,  for  calen- 
dar year  1982  of  105  percent,  for  calendar 
year  1983  of  9.4  percent  and  for  calenrtar 
year  1984  of  8.2  percent.  The  Interest  rates 
assumed  for  1982-84  reflect  success  In  lower- 
ing the  inflation  rate  as  projected  by  the 
Administration. 

Function  920:  Allowances 
The  conference  agreement  provides  budget 
authority  of  80  blUlon  and  outlays  of  80 
bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1981 .  budget  authority 
of  80  bUllon  and  outlays  of  80  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  budget  authority  of  -830.4 
blUlon  and  outlays  of  -820.4  bUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  budget  authority  of 
—  8273  blUion  and  outlays  of  —837.8  blUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conference  agreement  for  this  func- 
tion assumes  adoption  of  legislative  changes 
to  reduce  Federal  q>endlng  In  future  y«ais. 
Funtion  950:  undisputed  offsetting 
reeeipta 
The  conference  agreement  for  this  func- 
tion assumes  adoption  of  leelslatlve  changes 
Function    950:    Undistributed    offsetting 
authority  of  —  828il  bUllon  and  outlays  of 
-828.8  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Inidget 
authority  of-832.9  bUllon   and  ouUays  of 
-8325  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1982.  budget  au- 
thority  of    -838.0    blUion    and   outlays   of 
—838.0  bUllon  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  budg- 
et authority  of  —843.4  blUlon  and  outlays 
of  —843.4  blUlon  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
Federal  pay  raises 
The   conference   agreement  provides  for 
FMeral  pay  raises  consistent  with  the  adop- 
tion  of   the  President's  Federal   en^loyee 
compcmsatlan  refonn  proposal.  Tbe  Presl- 
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xV  iiiihiumI  would  mtw  tta*  ooBnaetlon 
,  mllltiTT  UMl  ctTlUan  pay  lawU  mm! 
would  ^MH>  ttM  iBfthod  of  Minilatim  p>y 
•dJuatBMnta.  BoMtsMnt  of  th*  Piwldanti 
propoMl.  wtUoH  U  ■■timtrt  In  tb*  raeofwUlA- 
ttoo  tDBtructlon.  would  nralt  In  ut  FT  1SS2 
pay  nlM  of  9.1  ponant  for  inlUtaiy  p«r- 
■MUMl  and  44  poreMkt  for  VKtanl  olTllUn 
omplojiM. 

Tbm  eoatmnagm  acrawoMnt  aasunMa  an 
avwaca  of  40  paroant  alMoiption  by  Pidacal 
ctrUlaa  H"""'—  of  Um  ooat  of  tlta  rr  1983 
and  ■ttHaaquant  paj  lalaaa.  Tht  pay  ralaa 
ooata  bava  liaan  allocatad  to  tba  af^woprlatc 
funetaooa. 

MMOtmuiuATtom 
Thia  yaar,  Goacraaa  haa  opted  to  uaa  the 
meehanlama  available  to  it  under  tbe  Budget 
Act  to  prnnaai  quickly  tba  Prealdant'a  plans 
for  ipandlng  raatialnt.  ^taclflcaUy.  tbe  Oon- 
greaa  baa  decided  to  uae  tbe  reconclUation 
procaaa  to  Implwnent  tbe  most  maaslTe 
spanrtlng  laduetlon  in  tbe  Nation's  blatory. 
BaoooclllaUon  itaeu  Is  a  two  part  proceas. 
Wltb  tbia  oonfwanoe  report,  we  conclude  tbe 
first  critical  step.  Tbla  conference  report 
lacally  Mnda  tba  standing  oomnnttass  of  tbe 
House  and  tbe  Senate  to  submit  legislation 
to  tbe  Budget  Committee  by  June  13.  1981. 
wbleb  wUl  acbleve  tbe  q>endlng  reductions 
Indicated  in  tbla  resolution. 

Altbou^  It  Is  Impassible  to  predict  exactly 
bow  and  wbers  tbe  spending  reductions  will 
ba  mads,  the  onmminess  of  junadletkn  of 
botb  cbambers  bave  already  begun  to  draft 
tba  legislation  necessary  to  acblere  tbe  Prea- 
Idanfs  obJeeUvea. 

However,  in  order  to  aasure  tbat  tbe  com- 
mlttaaa  of  botb  cbambers  wiu  bave  adequate 
time  to  oomplete  tbelr  aaslgnments,  tbe  date 
of  submlaBlon  to  tba  Budget  Committees  bas 
been  poa^oned  ftam  May  31  to  June  la,  1981. 
Tbla  sbonld  give  tbe  commlttaaa  of  the  House 
adequate  time  to  incorporate  tbe  cbanges  in 
tba  raaolutloD  irtUcb  were  made  on  tbe  floor 
of  tbat  ebambcr. 

The  oonfereea  agreed  that  any  leglslaUon 
Included  in  tbe  Reconciliation  BUI  reported 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  must  scbleve  net 
savlngs/qMndlng  reductions  In  the  amounts 
required  by  this  resolution. 
Commtttee  on  Agricutture.  Nutrition,  and 

fortttrjf 
Tb»  oonfeienca  agreement  eaUs  for  reduc- 
tlona  In  direct  spending  of  (ISS  mUUon  In 

Z^^i^  "*  *'**'  y**  '••I-  •*'*  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $838  million  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  8880  mlUlon  In  budget 
authority  and  8818  million  In  outiays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983.  and  8864  mlUlon  In  budget  »u- 
^"'^S**^  •™»  million  In  outiays  for  fiscal 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
ttOM  in  authorizations  of  tl40  mllUon   in 

minion  labudget  authority  and  83.098  mll- 
llon  In  outiays  for  fiscal  year  1983  83JM1 
million  in  budget  authority'^  ^''.S 
lion  in  outtaya  for  fiscal  ye^  1983.  WmMI 
^UUm  in  budget  auti.^  ««,  -^r^'. 
Ikm  la  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 

IB  direct  ^>Mming  programs,  the  confer- 
~*  ■y*°*y*  reconciliation  instructions 
^wwn^  a  pbase-out  of  tiie  U8DA  storage 
JJ^tojjn  progr«n  u,e  ellmlnationTthe 
»nt«*twalver  on  farmer-owned  grain  re- 
i^nSSi.  reduction  in  Pkrmeni  Home 
AtotoUtea^  dlnjct  lending  and  Interest 
■oMdls^tbe  implementation  of  new  or 
^SLI^  for  commodity  Inspection,  the 
J2J2^;t'«oftbe  Child  Nutrition  suim« 
«SSf  JK^SPTl.*™*    "»•   twmlnation    of 

reduction  in  PtibUc  Law  itSl^  ST^uj 

•arrattoi  tJ^^*^  *"  •grlcultural  con- 
■«*«aon  coat-ahartng  programs  and   rural 


water  and  waste  disposal  grants,  a  reduction 
in  Child  Nutrition  programs  by  an  amount 
leea  than  recommended  by  the  President, 
and  tbe  Implementation  of  tbe  President's 
targeted  reforms  of  tbe  Pood  Stamp  program. 
Committee  on  Armed  Servieea 
Tbe  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions In  direct  spending  of  $333  million  tn 
budget  authority  and  8333  million  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  8988  million  In  budget 
authority  and  8988  mllUon  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  $809  million  tn  budget  author- 
ity and  $889  million  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1083,  and  $611  million  In  budget  authority 
and  $611  million  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  conference  agreement  Incorporates  the 
Administration's  proposed  reductions  In  di- 
rect spending  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Propoeed  reduc- 
tions assume  that  retired  military  coet-of- 
llvlng  (COt<A)  adjustments  will  be  made 
once-per-year  and  that  sales  of  excess  ma- 
terials In  the  U.S.  Strategic  Stockpile  of 
Critical  Materials  wlU  ooeur. 

Committee  on  Banking,  Homing ,  and 
Urban  Again 
The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tione  In  authorl nations  of  $6346  million  In 
budget  autliorlty  aiMl  $133  mlUlon  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  $14,408  mlUlon  In  budget 
authority  and  $840  mllUon  In  outlaya  for  fiv- 
es! year  1083.  $17,450  mlUKm  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,133  mlUlon  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  and  $30,341  mUUon  In  budget 
authority  and  $3,779  mlUlon  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

These  savings  can  be  achieved  by  adopting 
the  President's  propoaal  to  eliminate  tbe  Na- 
tional Consumer  Cooperative  Bank;  to  reduce 
PmHA  rural  housing  lending  activity  through 
the    elimination    of    subaldlMd    loans    to 
middle-Income  borrowers  and  a  slight  reduc- 
tion In  loans  to  low-income  borrowers;   to 
terminate  HXTD's  rehabilitation  loan,  neigh- 
borhood self-help  development,  and  planning 
assistance  programs;  to  integrate  the  urban 
development  action  grant  and  community 
development  block  grant  programs  and  to  re- 
duce the  program  level  below  the  current 
combined   funding   level   for   tbe   two  pro- 
grams;  and  to  reduce  mass  transit  capital 
grants  and  [rtiaae  out  operating  subsldlea  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  President's 
propoeed  reduction  in  subsidized  housing  Is 
also  sasTimed  In  fiscal  year  1981,  and  a  fur- 
ther reduction   of    13,600   units   below    tbe 
President's  proposed  level  of  176,000  units  is 
assumed  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1083.  These 
savings  also  sssume  a  reduction  in  the  exist- 
ing authorization  available  for  Bzport-Im- 
port  Bank  direct  loans  by  an  amount  equal  to 
two- thirds  of  the  reductions  proposed  by  tbe 
President.  Such  s  savings  Is  consistent  with 
the  Budget  Committee  decision  on  tbe  Kasse- 
batim  amenduMnt  and  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  Proxmlre  amendntent  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Reconciliation  Resolution. 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Trantportation 
The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  direct  spending  of  $100  mlUlon  In 
btidget  authority  and  $100  mUllon  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  $300  mlUlon  in  budget 
authority  and   $300  mUllon   in  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $300  miUlon  in  budget 
authority  and  $800  million  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1984. 

Tbe  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $1,668  mlUlon  in 
budget  authority  and  $884  mlUlon  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983.  81M8  miUlon  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,338  "'IllAn  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1083.  and  $1,488  milUon  In 
budget  authority  and  $1,337  w'tiy^  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  eonfaranoe  agreement  reoondllatlon 
instructtoos  aasume  aU  of  tbe  major  reduc- 


tions under  tbe  Jurladletloii  of  this  Oommlt- 
tae  propoaad  by  tbe  Praaldant.  Included 
among  theee  propoaals  are  tbe  implamanta- 
tion  of  boat  and  yacht  user  fees  to  offset 
part  of  tbe  coat  of  Coast  Guard  aetivlUaa.  tbe 
termination  of  tbe  local  raU  sanrlce  aaslst- 
anos  program,  a  reduction  In  Amtrak  sub- 
sidles,  the  elimination  of  Federal  funding  for 
ConraU,  and  redxictions  In  the  Nmtheast  Cor- 
ridor Improvement  Project,  maritime  con- 
struction subsldlee,  and  highway  safety 
grants. 

Committee  on  tnergp  and  Natural  Retources 
The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $1,331  mlUlon  In 
budget  authority  and  $94  miUlon  In 
outiays  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $3,714  miUlon  In 
budget  authority  and  $3,898  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983.  $3,680  mlUlon  In 
budget  authority  and  $3,837  million  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $3,804  miUlon  In 
budget  authority  and  $3,711  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conference  reconcUlation  Instructions 
aasume  a  $3  bllUon  per  year  reduction  In 
funding  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reaerve. 
the  elimination  of  the  Solar  Snergy  and  Con- 
servation Bank,  the  elimination  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  the  reductions  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  park  pro- 
grams and  historic  preeervation. 

Committee  on  Mnvironment  and  Public 
Worlcf 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  direct  spending  of  $186  mUlion  tn 
outiays  In  fiscal  year  1983,  $900  mUlion  in 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $1,366  mlUlon 
In  outiays  In  fiscal  year  1084. 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $3J60  mUUon  In 
budget  authority  and  $88  mlUlon  In  outiays 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  $4,836  t"""""  in  budget 
authority  and  $703  mllUon  in  outiays  tn  fiscal 
year  1983,  $3,036  miUlon  in  budget  authority 
and  $1340  mUllon  In  outiays  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  $3300  in  budget  authority  and 
$3300  In  outiays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

Included  among  the  conference  agreement 
reconciliation  instruction  assumptions  to 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee were:  a  reduction  In  tbe  FMeral  aid 
to  Highway  program  obUgational  oelUng; 
a  reduction  in  the  water  project  oonatruc- 
tlon  and  EPA  regulatory  activities;  a  reduc- 
tion in  funding  for  EPA's  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Grant  program;  the  termination  of  the 
Economic  Oevel<q>ment  Administration  with 
the  provision  of  $100  mUllon  in  transitional 
funding  asalstance  In  fiscal  year  1983;  the 
elimination  of  the  'Htie  5  Regional  Com- 
missions and  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mlsalon's  non-highway  programs  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President;  and  the  removal 
of  authority  for  TVA's  coal  gasification 
demonstration  plant. 

Committee  on  Fin^tnee 
The  conference  agreement  caUs  for  reduc- 
tions In  authorizations  of  $98  mUUon  In 
budget  authority  and  $388  mUllon  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  $4,394  mUUon  In  budget 
authority  and  $9,318  mlUlon  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  $4383  mUllon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $10,744  mlUlon  In  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $4,876  mUUon  In  budget 
authority  and  $11,680  mllUon  in  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $98  mUllon  In 
budget  authority  and  $113  mUllon  In  outiays 
for  fiscal  year  1083.  $114  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $133  nUUlon  in  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  $149  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $177  million  In  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  combine  several 
social  services  programs  into  a  block  grant 
and  reduce  funding  in  FT  1983  to  about  14 
percent  below  current  pOUey. 
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The  conferees  assumed  several  restraint 
proposals  In  the  health  care  area.  Tbeae  In- 
cluded phasing  out  professional  standards 
review  organizations,  consolidating  cate- 
gorical programs  Into  basic  and  preventive 
health  block  grant;  and  eliminating  the  8V4 
percent  nursing  differential.  The  conferees 
modified  the  President's  proposal  regarding 
Medicaid  to  leave  the  Committee  sufficient 
fiexlblUty  to  achieve  savings  in  Medicare  or 
Medicaid  without  necessarily  requiring  re- 
ductions In  Medicaid  ellgibUlty.  The  con- 
ferees rejected  the  proposed  repeal  of  bene- 
fit expansion  provisions  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  06-408  and  PubUc  Law  96-611.  The 
conferees  also  went  beyond  the  President 
and  agreed  to  require  $160  mUllon  in  addi- 
tional outlay  savings  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Regardlni;  APnc,  some  38  changes  were 
assumed  by  the  conferees.  Major  assump- 
tions included  counting  income  of  step- 
parents and  other  adults  In  determining 
need,  eliminating  benefits  to  dependents 
over  18  who  are  not  in  high  school,  and  re- 
vising the  way  in  which  earned  income  is 
disregarded  when  calciUatlng  benefit  levels. 

The  conferees'  decisions  also  affected  the 
social  security  program.  First,  the  conferees 
assumed  the  elimination  of  the  social  se- 
curity minimum  benefit  and  the  lump  sum 
death  benefit  in  tbe  absence  of  a  survivor. 
Second,  the  conferees  assumed  the  phase- 
out  of  social  security  student  benefits. 

Third,  several  changes  were  assumed  that 
affect  the  disability  portion  of  social  secu- 
rity, primarily  to  prevent  "double-dipping" 
Into  disability  programs. 

The  conferees  made  several  assumptions 
involving  unemployment  Insurance  (UI) 
and  trade  adjustment  assistance  (TAA) . 
The  primary  assumptions  concerned  the  re- 
qulremeni,  of  20  weeks  of  work  for  ellgibUlty 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  paying  UI 
and  TAA  sequentially  rather  than  con- 
currently. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions In  authorizations  of  $250  milUon  In 
budget  authority  and  $130  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1082.  $275  mlUlon  in 
budget  authority  and  $300  million  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1083.  and  $300  miUlon  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

The  reconciliation  savings  could  be 
achieved  by  holding  authorization  levels  for 
International  programs  to  tbe  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  Although  the  re- 
quests for  many  international  programs  are 
greater  than  existing  appropriations  plus  in- 
flation, the  President  has  requested  lower 
appropriations  and  authorizations  for  sev- 
eral programs  such  as  International  disaster 
assistance.  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  and  payments  to  International  or- 
ganizations. By  holding  authorization  levels 
for  programs  such  as  these  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent's request,  tbe  Committee  can  meet  its 
reconciliation  Instructions  without  further 
reductions. 

Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions In  direct  spending  of  $613  mUlion  In 
outiays  for  fiscal  year  1982.  $414  million  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  $367  mU- 
llon In  outiays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $4,776  nUlUon  In 
budget  autliority  and  $4,690  million  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1083.  $6,300  miUion  In 
budget  authority  and  $6,388  million  In  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1083.  and  $7,463  mlUlon 
In  budget  authority  and  $7,440  miUlon  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 

The  reductions  in  direct  spending  coiUd 
be  achieved  by  adopting  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  index  Federal  retirement  benefits 
once  a  year. 

The  reductions  in  authorizations  could  be 


achieved  by  adopting  the  President's  pro- 
posals to:  (1)  phase  out  the  public  service 
subsidy  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  by 
1984  and  to  reduce  to  $500  mUllon  tbe  reve- 
nue foregone  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
in  FY  1982  and  future  years;  (2)  to  place  a 
celling  on  the  amount  of  Federal  loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  FY  1982  and  FY  1083;  and  (3)  to 
reform  Federal  employee  compensation. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $116  mlUlon  in 
budget  authority  and  $13  million  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  $133  mUllon  In  budget 
authority  and  $81  million  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983,  and  $144  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $124  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  reductions  In  authorizations  could  be 
achieved  by  adopting  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  formula  and  discre- 
tionary grant  programs  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  direct  spending  of  $39  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $49  mUllon  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  $596  mlUlon  In  budget 
authority  and  $575  million  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  $1,481  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,395  million  In  outays  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  $2,452  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,311  million  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1984. 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $2,388  mlUlon  in 
budget  authority  and  $414  mlUlon  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  $10,492  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $2,225  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  $12,539  mUlion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $11,069  mlUlon  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  $15,048  mUlion  in  budget 
authority  and  $13,746  mUIlon  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1084. 

The  conference  assumed  most  of  the  fund- 
ing levels  and  proposals  of  the  President. 
These  included  the  elimination  of  CETA  pub- 
Uc  service  employment,  the  phasing  out  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations 
and  Public  Health  Hospitals.  It  also  included 
reductions  for  impact  aid.  grants  and  loans 
for  student  financial  assistance,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  The  conference  also  assumed 
consolidation  of  categorical  programs  Into 
block  granU  in  the  areas  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  basic  and  preventive 
health  services,  and  social  services. 

The  conference  agreed  to  lessen  the  Presi- 
dent's reductions  for  several  program  areas 
including  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  CETA  youth  em- 
ployment and  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
handicapped.  The  conference  agreed  to  re- 
store fundln;  for  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  the  current  policy  level  and  restore 
funding  for  community  health  services  and 
preventive  health  services  to  tiie  1981  level. 
The  conference  also  agreed  that  there  may 
be  commiuiltles  which  wish  to  asstune  oper- 
ation and  administrative  control  over  their 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  rather  than 
have  the  faculties  closed.  The  Committee  as- 
sumes that  if  such  a  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  is  satisfactory,  the  FY  1982  funds 
provided  by  this  proposal  wUl  be  used,  in 
part,  to  continue  tbe  operation  of  any  such 
hospital  until  a  transfer  of  the  operation  can 
occur,  and  to  assure  that  any  such  hospital 
returned  to  the  community  will  comply  with 
aU  code  requirements  sufficient  to  allow  reim- 
bursement under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs. 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions in  authorizations  of  $97  mlUion  in 
budget  authority  and  $67  million  in  outlays 


for  fiscal  year  1081,  $526  mUllon  in  budget 
authority  and  $390  milUon  in  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1982,  $564  mUUon  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $341  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  and  $654  mlUlon  in  budget  authority 
and  $533  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Thess  savings  can  be  achieved  by  enacting 
the  President's  proposals  to  raise  the  interest 
rates  on  SBA  physical  disaster  loans  to  the 
Treasury  borrowing  rate  and  to  eliminate 
SBA  nonphyslcal  disaster  assistance,  by 
eliminating  SBA  direct  loans  to  small  busi- 
ness and  increasing  the  number  of  private 
loans  guaranteed  by  SBA  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  direct  loans,  and  by  reducing  SBA 
salaries  and  expenses  ten  percent. 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 

The  Conference  agreement  caUs  for  reduc- 
tions in  direct  spending  of  $14  mUllon  in 
budget  authority  and  $14  miUion  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  $110  ml'lion  in  budget 
authority  and  $110  mUlion  in  outiays  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  $108  mUllon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $108  mlUlon  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  $106  miUion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $106  mUllon  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  The  recommendations  for  reductions 
Include  a  termination  of  GI  bUl  benefits  for 
flight  training  and  correspondence  courses, 
SIS  well  as  additional  Reconciliation  reduc- 
tions. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
Tbe  conference  agreement  calls  for  reduc- 
tions by  tbe  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee totaling  $13,300  mUlion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,500  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  $3,200  mUllon  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  $1300  mUllon  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1883.  and  $1,100  miUlon  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  levels  in  tbe  conference  agreement  are 
tbe  same  as  passed  by  the  Senate  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  9.  The  conference  agreement  does  not 
Include  a  similar  Instruction  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  reconcUlation  instructions  were  is- 
sued to  House  committees  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  and  Rescission  BUI  for  1961 
(H.R.  3512)  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  Biay  14  includes 
rescissions  and  other  savings  that  exceed 
the  fiscal  year  1981  instructions  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  OOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  and  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  must  op- 
pose the  cmiference  report  rai  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  As  one  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  I  had  hoped  that 
the  conference  could  improve  upon  the 
Senate  version  of  the  resoluti(»i.  My  ob- 
jections to  the  first  concurroit  residu- 
tion,  printed  in  the  Record  <»  May  7. 
1981,  pages  880&-8809,  are  appropriate 
reference  here.  Had  the  conferees  im- 
proved on  the  Senate  version  I  could 
have,  with  reservations,  supported  the 
report. 

Dnf  wtunatdy.  this  was  not  to  be.  The 
effort  I  made  to  include  even  cautionary 
language  regarding  the  ec<momic  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  conference 
agreement  was  not  acceptable  to  my  fel- 
low Senate  conferees.  This  remains  a 
mystery  to  me. 

The  statement  I  offered,  but  which  was 
rejected  by  the  majority,  was  the  fcrflow- 
ing: 

Many  of  the  managers  of  tbe  Resolution. 
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Insliidlng  aome  who  votad  for  the  RmoIu- 
tlon.  have  gmve  concerns  regarding  the 
economic  usuniptlons  contained  therein, 
especially  with  regard  to  Inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  and  their  effect  on  spending 
and  deflelta. 

The  fact  that  this  Innocuous  state- 
ment was  rejected  demonstrates  t^e  ma- 
jority's current  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nise the  very  real  possibility  that  the 
Kemp-Roth-Reagan  tax  cuts,  which  are 
onbodied  in  this  conference  agreement, 
will  lead  us  to  more  and  more  deficit 
spending,  a  total  national  debt  far  ex- 
ceeding $1  trillion,  and  no  real  hope  of  a 
bidanced  budget. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that  we  are 
throwing  fiscal  caution  to  the  winds  and 
are  off  chasing  D(hi  Quixote's  economic 
windmills.  To  show  how  far  amiss  our 
conference  assumptions  are  compared  to 
other  responsible  estimates,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  to  this 
effect  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMPARISON  OF  CONFERENCE  ASSUMPTIONS  WITH  OTHER 
ESTIMATES 


19(1        19S2        .9S3        I9t4 


Confntnct     deficit     li- 

jumptions -5*.  05  -37,65  -19.05      fl.05 

CBO  rrnt.matt  o(  Prtsi- 

dtiil'j  buditt -63.7    -63.6    -61.2     -M.9 

In  perctnt 

Conftrmct  CPI   mump- 

tkwi Ill         8.3         6?        5.5 

7     iMdtni     woiioMisb' 

iv«n(t    (March    ttU- 

nwtt) ...        10.8         9.0         t;        7.3 

Conftrmct     T-Uls     t>- 

taimpUons 13.5        10.5         9.4        8  2 

7  iMdiif  tconomtii'  avtf- 

art  (Waich  nbmalt)  12.7        11.8        10.8       8.8 

l-bdlhrtafa 115.9     =13.6 

M3.S     J112  


:  March. 


'  Otctfflbtr. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  on  which  this  reso- 
lution is  based  are  not  only  not  credi- 
ble, but  even  worse,  they  are  incredible 
from  any  standpoint  of  fiscal  conserv- 
atism or  realism.  The  House  and  Senate 
have  boxed  themselves,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  into  an  Alice-in-Wonderland 
approach  on  economic  assumptions.  I 
hope  it  will  work,  but  I  am  fearful  it  will 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  supported 
the  totals  in  budget  cuts  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Indeed,  we  of 
the  Budget  Committee  recommended 
and  the  Senate  accepted  totals  in  spend- 
ing reductions  in  the  reconcil'ation  and 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  proc- 
ess of  several  billions  more  in  reductions 
than  the  administration  recommended. 
I  raised  objections  and  still  feel  we  were 
111  advised  when  the  majority  consistent- 
ly thwarted  even  the  m  nimal  additional 
rearranging  of  spending  priorities  in 
acHne  vital  programs  that  were  unnec- 
essarily penalized. 

The  bottom  line,  however,  is  that  even 
with  the  budget  cuts,  the  more-than- 
prudent  tax  cuts  contemplated  in  the 
reioluUon.  we  lead  the  people  to  believe 
incorrectly  that  we  are  slaying  the  eco- 


nomic demons  of  high  Infiation  and  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  grossly  false. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  back  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the  fol- 
lowing   statement    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record  : ) 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  balanced  budget. 

The  conference  report  claims  a  small 
surplus  in  1984  (p.  38)  : 


iln  billion]  of  dollarj| 


1981 


1982 


19*3 


1984 


Outlay! 661.35      695.45      732.25       773.75 

RtvtnutJ 603.3       657.8       7112         774.8 

Dtficit lurplus -58. M    -31.65    -Tl05~    +i7o5 

But,  an  analysis  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  minority  staff,  using  CBO 
economic  assumptions,  shows  continual 
deficits,  with  the  largest  occurring  in 
1984: 


|ln  billions  of  dotlarsj 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Outlay] 

Rivtnuts 

.- 662.6 

598.9 

718.0 
654.4 

768.2 
707.0 

834.8 
768.9 

Dtficit  surplus -63.7      -63.6      -61.2        -65.9 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  had  ac- 
cepted the  Moynihan  tax  amendment  to 
assume  the  Finance  Committee's  bill  of 
last  September,  we  would  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1984: 

Iln  bJHions  of  doUarsI 

1981  1982         1983  1984 


OirtUyi 6«^6       71fcO       768.2         834.8 

Rtvmiues 598.5       650.4        738.3         839.2 

Deficit  surplus -64.1      -67.6      -29.9         -t-4. 4 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  wiU  speak  on  his  own 
time,  I  think. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  speak  to  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  have  to  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico,  who  asked  us 
not  to  criticize  the  resolution  but  to 
praise  it,  that  he  reminded  me  in  that 
phrase  of  him  who  spoke  about  Caesar. 
He  said  "I  came  not  to  praise  Caesar  but 
to  biU7  him."  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  I  came  not  to  praise  the 
budget  and  I  wish  I  could  bury  it. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  have  criti- 
cized the  administration's  budget  plan 
for  a  niunber  of  reasons.  I  have  said  that 
it  is  cruel,  that  it  is  unjust,  and  that  it 
is  inhiunane.  And  it  is. 

I  have  said  that  it  discriminates 
against  the  Northeast  and  the  Ididwest. 
and  it  does. 

I  have  said  that  the  tax  package  hurts 
the  poor  and  it  hrtps  the  rich.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
realize  that  under  the  budget,  under 
Reaganomics.  the  people  who  make  less 
than  $10,000  a  year  will  see  their  share 
of  the  tax  burden  increase  by  50  per- 


cent, while  those  who  make  more  than 
$100,000  will  see  their  share  of  the  tax 
burden  decrease  by  25  percent. 

Is  that  not  wonderful?  We  are  going 
to  do  a  great  job  for  those  who  make  in 
excess  of  $100,000  while  we  Increase  the 
share  of  the  tax  burden  on  those  who 
make  less  than  $10,000. 

This  evening,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  talk  about  the  specifics  of  the 
budget  but,  rather,  to  talk  about  another 
problem  in  connection  with  this  budget. 
This  budget  is  dishonest.  It  is  phony.  It 
is  a  fiction.  It  assumes  optimistic  in- 
terest rates  of  10.5  percent  at  a  time 
when  Treasury  notes  are  selling  at  rec- 
ord levels  of  over  16  percent  and  the 
prime  rate  is  20  percent. 

It  assumes  a  rate  of  growth  almost 
double  that  suggested  by  any  established 
economist  in  this  country.  It  assumes 
even  more  military  spending  than  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

But  it  does  a  cute  trick.  It  does  not 
increase  the  figure  for  actual  dollars  to 
be  paid  out  in  1982,  1983,  or  1984. 

What  a  joke  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  budget  assumes  we  can  build 
the  strategic  petroleimi  reserve  by  going 
off  budget.  Who  is  kidding  whom,  Mr. 
President?  Instead  of  putting  it  in  the 
budget — it  is  real  dollars;  it  is  dollars 
that  are  being  spent — we  say,  oh,  no,  put 
it  out  there  on  the  farm,  put  it  out  there, 
somewhere,  aside  where  no  one  will  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Put  it  off  the  budget. 
But  it  is  stUl  $3  billion. 

And  whenever  there  is  a  shortfall,  it 
asstmies  we  can  find  more  waste  and 
fraud  and  abuse  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

If  we  need  $5  billion,  use  that  figure. 
If  we  need  $10  billion,  use  that  figure.  If 
we  need  $15  billion,  use  that  figure. 

Then  it  does  one  other  thing.  Mr. 
President.  It  totally  fails  to  talk  about 
social  security.  Oh,  no.  No  attention  paid 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed cutting  social  security  benefits  $8.5 
billion.  The  Senate  cut  $6  billion  in  social 
security  benefits  with  respect  to  the 
COLA  formula.  That  is  one  approach. 
And  the  House  took  out  $4.5  billion  on  a 
different  basis  entirely.  How  did  the  con- 
ference committee  resolve  that?  They 
split  the  difference. 

What  are  we  talking  about,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Neither  of  those  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  Reagan  proposal  to  cut  $8.5 
billion  out  of  the  people  who  are  on 
social  seciirlty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  we  were  able 
to  present  to  the  Senate  a  balanced 
budget  by  1984. 1  wish  that  interest  rates 
would  fall  to  8.3  percent  by  that  year,  as 
this  conference  report  assumes.  I  wish 
that  the  rate  of  inflation,  as  measured 
by  the  Consvuner  Price  Index,  would 
fall  in  1984  to  a  level  of  only  5.5  percent. 
That  would  truly  be  a  victory  for  the 
American  people.  It  would  be  a  victory 
for  the  Congress  and  especially  for  the 
Budget  C(Hnmittees. 

But  does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
numbers  in  this  budget  wiU  be  in  balance 
by  1984? 

Come  on,  now;  we  all  know  that  we 
just  reached  up  into  the  sky  and  said, 
"We  are  go'ng  to  propose  some  new  legis- 
lative approaches ;  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate some  waste  and  fraud,  and  we  are 


going  to  btJiuice  the  budget  In  order  to 
get  certain  Republicans  to  go  along  with 
the  Budget  Committee." 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  thinks 
we  are  going  to  be  in  balance  by  1984. 
Even  the  most  ardent  supply-sider  must 
swallow  a  number  of  unrealistic  assump- 
tions if  he  or  she  is  to  defend  this  budget 
document. 

Others,  Mr.  President,  have  already 
noticed  the  chink  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's armor.  Just  this  week,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  OfQce  reestimated  the  Con- 
ference Committee  report  based  on  what 
it  considers  to  be  a  more  realistic  set  of 
assumptions.  Instead  of  assuming  inter- 
est rates  wiU  fall  to  10.5  percent  in  1982, 
it  uses  the  more  realistic  number  of  13.8 
percent,  and  every  percentage  point  is 
worth  $2.5  billion  additional  deficit. 

It  also  assumes  slightly  less  optimistic 
figures  for  the  rates  of  imemployment 
and  infiation. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  CBO  comes  up 
with  a  drastically  different  picture.  In- 
stead of  assuming  that  we  will  have  a 
surplus  of  $1  billion  by  1984,  as  this 
conference  report  assumes,  CBO  says  we 
will  probably  have  a  budget  deficit  of 
$65.9  billion  by  1984. 

Even  in  1982  there  is  a  substantial 
difference,  with  the  CBO  estimating  a 
deficit  of  about  $63.6  billion  In  1982  com- 
pared to  the  Conference  Committee, 
which  assumes  a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1982 
of  only  $37.6  billion. 

Whenever  we  start  throwing  these 
numbers  around,  people's  eyes  glaze  over 
and  we  lose  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence. But  the  point  is  that  this  confer- 
ence report  sets  targets  for  spending  cuts 
and  for  outlays  that  are  imrealistic.  We 
are  instructing  committees  to  meet  these 
arbitrary  goals.  What  will  happen  when 
the  costs  continue  to  expand  at  a  greater 
rate  than  anticipated?  Will  the  commit- 
tees still  be  forced  to  meet  these  arbi- 
trary budget  goals?  Will  the  administra- 
tion submit  another  proposal  to  cut  $40 
billion  more  out  of  the  budget? 

Will  they  go  back  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  as  they  did  when  they  found 
they  were  $8  billion  out  of  balance,  and 
take  another  whack  out  of  food  stamps, 
out  of  the  poor?  After  all,  who  cares 
about  the  poor?  TTiey  do  not  have  any 
high-paid  lobbyists  around  Congress,  so 
we  can  always  take  a  whack  out  of  them. 

As  for  middle-income  Americans,  who 
speaks  for  them?  There  are  not  many 
who  do.  They  do  not  have  any  well- 
heeled  lobbyists  around  these  legislative 
halls,  either. 

Last  Sunday,  the  Washington  Post,  in 
its  lead  editorial,  pointed  out  the  decep- 
tion involved  in  this  conference  report: 

By  Its  decision  to  use  the  stretched,  bent 
and  slightly  fake  figures  In  this  budget. 
Congress  is  steering  Itself  toward  serious 
trouble  next  fall  .  .  .  this  resolution  seta 
limits  for  the  Congressional  committees  in 
the  months  ahead,  but  the  second  resolution, 
next  September,  sets  legally  binding  limits 
on  spending  and  the  deficit. 

At  that  point,  the  practice  of  systematic 
understatement  becomes  much  more  difll- 
cult  to  maintain.  Then  Congress  will  feel 
another  kind  of  temptation — to  throw  up  its 
hands,  declare  that  the  performance  of  the 
economy  has  been  unexpectedly  poor,  and 
announce   that  the  budget  la  out  of  con- 


trol. This  kind  of  theater  is  not  helpful  to 
public  confidence  in  the  budget  process. 

Vtx.  President,  that  is  100  percent  ac- 
curate— ^that  what  we  will  do  is  say, 
"Well,  there  was  some  imexpected  prob- 
lem that  developed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  White  House 
spokesman  just  the  other  day  Indicated 
that  now  the  budget  was  going  to  be  more 
out  of  balance  than  had  been  originally 
anticipated  this  year  and  blamed  it  on 
President  Carter.  You  can  only  blame  it 
on  yourself  if  you  do  not  level  with  the 
American  people. 

TiM  American  people  are  entitled  to 
honesty,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be, 
no  matter  how  rough  it  may  he.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  you  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  the  poor  and  the  middle-class  Amer- 
icans, that  you  are  going  to  take  slashes 
out  of  programs  for  the  Northeast  and 
the  Midwest  and  help  the  West  and  the 
South,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  say, 
"But  at  least  we  are  being  honest  with 
the  people."  In  this  budget,  we  are  not 
being  honest.  In  this  budget,  we  are  being 
fallacious.  In  this  budget,  we  are  being 
phony. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution  is 
the  result  of  nocus-pocus.  It  is  fake.  It  is 
a  nise.  It  does  a  disservice  to  each  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  It  does  a  disservice  to 
programs  which  help  millions  of  people 
around  this  coimtry.  More  important,  it 
does  a  disservice  to  the  whole  question  of 
the  integrity  of  Government,  and  that  is 
the  real  issue  I  bring  to  the  Senate  this 
evening. 

Last  fsdl  candidate  Reagan  promised 
to  raise  defense  spending,  to  cut  taxes, 
and  to  balance  the  budget.  This  budget, 
engineered  by  the  administration  and  by 
the  Republican  majority,  perpetrates  the 
same  myth.  It  cannot  be  done.  Some- 
thing has  to  give.  We  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  truthful. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  is  like  a  bad 
check.  It  is  going  to  bounce  at  the  bank 
and  come  back  to  us.  We  would  do  better 
to  start  over  again  and  write  an  honest 
budget  that  will  not  be  returned  marked 
"insuflScient  funds." 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes  and  46  seconds. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presiding  Officer  knows  my  views,  be- 
cause he  and  I  are  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  have  been  appearing  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  at  every  turn  I 
have  tried  to  impress  on  my  colleagues 
and  this  administration  the  dilemma  this 
country  is  in,  particularly  with  this  budg- 
et resolution. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  week  and  a  naif 
ago,  the  Senate  passed  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  op 
posed  that  measure  then  and  I  likewise 
must  oppose  the  conference  report  now 
before  us  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  resolution  contains  a  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  that  caUs  on  other  com- 
mittees to  achieve  savings  of  $36.5  oil- 


lion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  I  wholeheartedlv 
support  this  reduction  in  spending  and 
will  work  to  insure  that  these  instruc- 
tions are  met.  But  apart  from  reconcili- 
ation, this  budget  remains  a  fraud. 

Briefly,  this  conference  rep>ort  fails  to 
keep  faith  with  the  American  people  who 
believe  the  Congress  is  committed  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
While  the  conference  agreement  pur- 
ports to  reach  a  surplus  of  $1  billion  in 
1984,  the  truth  is  that  this  nominal  sur- 
plus will  actually  be  a  large  deficit. 

Because  of  the  unrealistic  economic 
assumptions  adopted  by  the  conference, 
its  endorsement  of  an  excessive,  mid- 
directed  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax  policy 
and  its  reliance  on  phony  savings,  the 
budget  is  likely  to  be  in  deficit  by  about 
$66  billion,  in  1984. 

This  budget  totally  ignores  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  the  professional,  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office. 
The  budget  was  formulated  using  "Rea- 
ganomics." which  predict  twice  the 
growth  rate  in  1982  forecasted  bv  CBO, 
as  well  as  totally  unrealistic  inflation  and 
interest  rates. 

The  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax  cuts  en- 
dorsed by  the  conference  are  not  only 
excessive  in  amount,  they  are  mistar- 
geted.  With  falling  productivity  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  this 
Nation,  the  tax  cut  assumed  in  this 
budget  resolution  would  direct  only  20 
percent  of  the  tax  relief  to  business, 
where  increases  in  investment  must  oc- 
cur if  productivity  is  to  improve.  Despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  this  tax  policy 
offers  only  a  minimal  program  to  expand 
supply  and  increase  productivity.  This 
kind  of  "economic  laetrile"  will  not  help 
our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  must  set 
forth  the  kind  of  fiscal  policy  that  will 
give  the  business  community  the  confi- 
dence to  invest  in  productive  capacity. 
But  the  policies  embodied  in  this  budget 
cannot  produce  the  kind  of  economic 
performance  that  is  projected.  Thus,  its 
credibility  is  severely  strained.  The  re- 
cent sharp  increase  in  interest  rates, 
hitting  20  percent  on  Monday,  are  evi- 
dence that  even  Wall  Street  does  not 
have  confidence  in  the  Republican  poli- 
cies contained  in  this  budget  resolution. 

The  conference  report  also  repeats  the 
mistakes  of  the  Senate-passed  resolution 
by  adopting  unrealistic  spending  esti- 
mates in  the  defense  function.  I  support 
the  administration's  commitment  to  in- 
crease our  military  capabilities.  But  this 
budget  resolution  underprices  the  true 
cost  of  those  increases.  This  tmderpric- 
ing  is  over  $5.0  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  due  to  low  outlay  assiunptions.  It 
is  $8.7  billion  if  you  include  the  imrealis- 
tic defense  defiators  used  in  the  resolu- 
tion. The  3-year  figure  for  fiscal  year 
1982-84  that  the  defense  budget  is  un- 
priced is  roughly  $50.0  billion  due  to 
both  low  outlay  assumptions  and  the 
wishful  defiators.  These  spending  short- 
ages will  not  allow  us  to  buv  the  weapons 
and  personnel  the  administration  has  re- 
ouested  and.  thus,  will  damage  our  cred- 
ibility at  home  and  abroad. 

Along  with  the  phony  outlay  estimates 
in  the  defense  function,  the  budget  in- 
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dudw  unidentified,  unspecified  addl- 
Uonal  euto  of  130.4  blUkm  in  1983  and 
S27.8  blllkm  In  1M4.  Heaven  knows  wha« 
tbese  cuts  will  come  from  or  how  they 
will  oecur. 

Mr.  Presldait.  the  asstmiptions  used  in 
the  conference  report  severely  limit  its 
credibility.  This  resolution  will  not  re- 
store confidence  In  our  economy  and  get 
us  <m  the  road  to  economic  recovery.  It 
cou'-d  well  send  us  further  down  the  path 
of  high  inflation,  low  growth,  and  In- 
creasing deficits. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  must  vote 
against  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  chal- 
lei^e  the  President.  I  have  read  that  we 
were  trying  to  challenge  him.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  was  the  President,  himself,  who 
admonished,  "If  you  don't  like  my  pro- 
gram, present  an  alternative." 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  present  that  alter- 
native. These  tables  show  an  analysis  of 
the  figures  in  this  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  then  how  the  budget 
would  be  balanced  under  my  alternative 
tax  cut  plan,  which  the  Senate  consid- 
ered during  debate  on  this  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
tables  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FIRST    BUOGCT    RESOLUTION,    FISCAL   YEAR    196.    CON< 
FERENCE  AGREEMENT 

IRMstiiaaM  usini  CBO  Koaoaiic  asiumptnnt,    in  billioni  o( 
iMUrsI 

FiKilyur— 


Utl       1912 


19(3 


ISM 


Budf«  Mrthwily ...    718. 4  7r.95  844.0       912.6 

(Mtoyj ~m.i  7110  7MLT~l34.g 

S98.9  SS4.4  707.0       7*8.9 

OrtdL... -63.7  -63.6  -61.2      -65.9 


rMdianli    o(    MMniitrition'i    <Mtm« 
protraa. 

If  ttx  Hoilin|>  tu  cut  jiiMndnwnl  had  bmn  idopM  and 
incofporatwl  in  Hut  lMid|(t  rcsaliition.  initead  ot  the  Ro0i- 
KMip-Raaian  tax  cut  th«  tHMtfct  mauld  show  a  tru*  luiplus  by 
IBCM  ynr  19M : 


rijcal)f«ar— 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Budiit  atithariiy 7114  787.9S  844.0  912.6 

OnUayj CC2.6  TlTo  7tt2  mg 

603.7  682.8  758.7  847.1 

D«fcit -519  -35.2  ^15  +12.3 


Mr.  HOUJNOS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  CXDLA.  I  refer  to  page  48  of  the 
statement  of  managers.  ScMne  news- 
papers articles  have  mistakenly  reported 
that  we  did  not  consider  COLA  changes 
in  conference  or  that  we  eliminated  the 
savings  that  could  be  achieved  from 
COLA  reform.  On  the  contrary.  I  read 
the  language  from  page  48: 

The  conference  agreement  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  Congreaa  may  wish  to  con- 
Rlder  changes  In  the  cost-of-living  formula 
oaed  in  the  Tarloiu  gOTemmental  programs. 


So  reform  of  COLA  can  be  used  to 
achieve  the  targets  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate-t>assed 
resolution  sent  to  the  conference,  as- 
sumed this  saving.  We  included  in  func- 
tion 600  a  savings  of  $0  billion  from  re- 
form of  COLA.  The  c(xif  erence  agreed  on 
a  $4.5  billion  cut,  which  reduced  the 
COLA  savings  somewhat.  But  the  con- 
ference agreement  did  take  cognizance  of 
the  fact  Uiat  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider changes  in  the  cost-of-living 
formula. 

The  conference  did  not  negate  any 
chance  for  that  to  be  done.  I  strongly 
recommend  such  action  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  ese 
new  playing  with  the  idea  of  breaching 
the  trust  under  social  security  by  reduc- 
ing program  benefits  to  some  recipients. 

My  COLA  approach  did  not  affect  just 
social  security.  It  applied  to  all  senatorial 
retirees,  all  civil  service  and  military 
retirees,  railroad  employees,  and  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  social  security  recip- 
ients. My  plan  asked  us  to  consider  the 
workers,  the  taxpayers  who  are  sustain- 
ing a  fimd  that  is  almost  broke  and  will 
tiave  to  sustain  the  fund  next  year,  and 
said:  "Let  us  at  least  be  fair  to  the  work- 
ers and  not  overcompensate  the  re- 
tirees." The  difference  in  benefits  be- 
tween using  the  cost-of-living  index  of 
11.4  percent  and  the  wage  index  of  9.9 
percent  was  only  $4  a  month,  $48  a  year. 

So  it  was  won  in  fairness  and  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  the  social 
security  retiree. 

But  the  administration  now  proposes 
to  take  from  those  forced  by  ill  health 
to  retire  early  at  age  62.  According  to 
Robert  Ball,  the  former  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security,  the  majority  of  early 
retirees  are  forced  to  retire  by  poor 
health.  So  what  the  administration's 
proposal  would  do  is  break  the  contract 
with  them.  And  they  would  be  penalized 
twice:  once  by  ill  health  and  then  by  a 
cut  in  benefits  from  80  to  55  percent. 

That  is  no  way  to  create  confidence 
in  the  overall  program,  on  most  of 
which  I  agree  with  the  President.  His 
program  would  cut  spending,  cut  taxes, 
cut  regulations,  and  increeise  defense 
but  it  has  to  be  done  in  a  Judicious 
fashion.  The  tax  cut  must  be  done  by 
steps  and  we  must  keep  faith  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  a  contract,  like  the 
retirees.  There  is  no  need  to  cut  basic 
social  security  benefits.  My  COLA 
amendment  would  make  the  social 
seciuity  trust  fimd  fiscally  sound  up  to 
the  year  2000. 

In  the  tables  on  page  39  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Mr.  President,  you  find 
the  economic  assumptions  used  by  the 
conference  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  the 
table  from  the  conference  report  as- 
sumptions on  page  39  and  then  im- 
mediately thereafter  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  assumptions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD,  as  follows : 


ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
ICalmdar  yttn;  dollar  amounts  in  b<Nlasi| 

1981       1982       1983 


1984 


Grou  national  product: 

Currtfll  dolUra U.941    U323    13,734      J4. 1J5 

Censtsnt  (1972)    ikj- 

Hr>      51,511    Jl,572    Jl,651      J1.725 

Ptrctntchanit  ..        2.0         4.2         5.0  4  5 

GNP     danator     (porctnt 

chanit,  yurovaryaar)..        9.7         8.3         7.0  6.0 

Consumar     Prka     Indai       11.1         g.  3         6.2  5  5 

(parcaat   chas|t,   yasr 

ovar  «aar) 

Unamptoynxnt  rata  (an- 
nual avaraia, 

parcant) 7.6         7.2         6.6  6.4 

TaiaMi  incomas 

Waiai  and  ularias         tl  «9«    tl.682    }l,863      (2.051 

Nonwaia  incoma S541        t612        1683         }745 
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CBO  ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


1981     1982    1983      1984 


CNP  (percent  chanit) 11.8  11.9    11.5 

Real  GNP  (percent  chanie) 1.3  2.5      2.7 

GNP  deflator  (percent  chan|«)     ...10.3  9.2 

CPI  (percent  chanie) 11.3  9.5 

Unemployment  rata  (percent) 7.  g  7. 9 


Treasury  bill  rate  (percent). 


12.6    13.7 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  What  reaUy  disturbs 
me  is  when  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
says: 

I  would  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues 
that  we  not  criticize  this  resolution. 

I  quote  further  from  the  chairman's 
statement: 

This  is  a  watershed  budget,  just  as  No- 
vember 1980  was  a  watershed  in  recent  Amer- 
ican political  history.  We  are  saying  that 
we  no  longer  want  excuses:  no  more  ex- 
planations of  uncontroUables  in  the  budget, 
or  technical  reestlmates  of  spending  rates 
or  of  International  events  that  have  dashed 
our  hopea  for  fiscal  discipline. 

Here  are  the  targets  we  believe  are  the 
best  for  the  Nation,  and  here  Is  the  most 
massive  restraint  In  spending  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  now  we  must  go  forth 
and  do  even  more,  If  need  be,  to  meet  these 
targets. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people  want 
any  more  excuses,  and  I  do  not  think  we  in 
Ck>ngress  should  tolerate  any  more  excuses 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  goes  on  to  .say: 

If  Congress  passes  a  larger  tax  cut  than 
that  proposed  by  the  President,  such  addi- 
tional cuts  would  increase  the  deficit  on  a 
doUar-for-dollar  basis. 

I  have  already  put  in  the  Record  how 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  with  a 
smaller,  more  responsible,  tax  cut. 

There  are  several  excuses  that  will 
probably  be  offered  if  this  budget  does 
not  achieve  its  goal.  If  a  continuation 
of  very  high  interest  rates  cripples  the 
economy,  that  is  an  excuse.  K  the 
drought  in  this  Nation  continues,  that 
is  another  excuse.  If  the  world  crop  har- 
vests are  poor,  that  is  another  excuse. 
If  we  have  an  energy  crisis,  that  is  one 
more  excuse. 

If  a  host  of  other  unforeseeable  events 


occur,  then  the  spending  and  deficit 
levels  could  not  be  achieved. 

The  Republicans  continually  talk 
about  "tax  increases."  But  they  show  no 
understanding  about  where  the  increases 
come  from. 

These  "tax  increases"  result  from  the 
Government's  fiscal  pc^cy.  No  one  Is  In- 
troducing a  bill  to  Increase  the  tax  rate. 
There  has  not  been  such  a  bill  in  20  years. 
The  Government's  policy  has  called  for 
deficit  spending  fCH-  the  past  10  years  and 
that  has  fueled  inflation  and  driven  tax- 
payers into  higher  tax  brackets.  Look  at 
what  happens  with  deficit  spending.  In- 
terest rates  were  up  to  20  percent  on 
Monday. 

Instead  of  the  deficit  of  $58  billlCHi  this 
resolution  projects  we  are  actually  going 
to  have,  according  to  CBO,  BCr.  President, 
a  $63.7  billion  deficit  this  year.  I  call 
that  fact  to  the  attention  al  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  my  colleague 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  He  knows  the 
administration  is  frantically  trying  to 
come  up  with  more  budget  cuts.  It  needs 
$67  billion  in  order  to  balance  the  budget 
in  1984. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  had  those  cuts 
in  mind  and  they  could  specify  them  with 
any  degree  of  assiu^ince,  would  a  major- 
ity of  this  Republican  Senate  support 
them? 

Why  did  they  stop  at  $36  billion?  If  a 
continuation  of  very  high  interest  rates 
cripples  the  economy,  we  will  have  to  cut 
more.  How  much  did  they  cut  spending? 
They  cut  spending  $36  billion.  But  look 
at  the  outlay  figure.  Total  outlays  are 
still  increasing.  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
outlays  will  be  $662.6  billion,  next  year 
they  rise  to  $718  billion.  We  cut  spend- 
ing aaXy  $36  billion  but  outlays  still  in- 
crease. Add  to  that  a  demand -side,  in- 
flationary, expansionary,  across-the- 
board  tax  cut  sjid  the  deficit  Is  huge.  In 
1982  we  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  of 
$63.6  billion:  in  1983  it  will  be  $61.2  bU- 
lion;  and  in  1984  it  will  be  $65.9  billion. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  Is  why 
Henry  Kaufman  is  critical  of  this  plan. 
Dr.  Arthur  Bums  has  also  criticized  the 
administration's  plan.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  un- 
der Dwight  Eisenhower.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  When 
he  was  asked  whether  we  should  have  a 
$44  billion  across-the-board  cut.  he  said 
no. 

Now  they  say  get  that  man  out  of  town, 
make  him  an  Ambassador,  send  him  to 
Germany  or  some  place;  we  have  to  get 
rid  of  him. 

We  have  heard  similar  warnings  from 
Herbert  Stein.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  for  both 
President  Nixon  and  President  Ford.  I 
wonder  what  post  they  are  going  to  give 
him. 

But  it  is  a  sad  day  when  a  budget  reso- 
lutltxi  like  this  one  is  presented  and  we 
are  expected  not  to  criticize  it,  but  to 
praise  it. 

Henry  Bellmon  would  not  have  sup- 
ported this  budget.  Ed  Muskie  would  not 
have  voted  for  it.  Bob  Glalmo  would  not 
have  voted  for  this.  The  budget  process 
is  in  total  disarray. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  real  regret  that  I  heard  the  last 
couple  of  minutes  of  my  good  friend's 
statement.  I  would  not  argue  with  any- 
thing he  said  before  that.  He  has  his 
views  and  I  have  mine. 

Before  I  say  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
he  knows  that  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
respect,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  on 
the  Rbcokd  that  President  Reagan  could 
not  have  accomplished  his  budget  cut 
package  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  spealcing  of  the 
historic  reconciliation  instructions  that 
he  helped  with  and  that  we  got  through. 

I  also  want  to  say  that,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  budget  process  as  we  have  had 
one  In  the  past,  it  is  going  to  be  with  the 
support  of  the  good  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  who  is  staunch  in  his  support 
of  this  very  cumbersome  prcKess.  It  may 
be  cuml>ersome  but  it  is  the  only  one  we 
have. 

But  I  do  think  it  is  wrong  on  his  part, 
that  he  has  a  bit  of  audacity,  to  person- 
alize this  resolution  as  something  that 
other  people  would  not  have  presented. 
He  assumes  it  is  wrong  and  it  is  going  to 
be  in  error,  and  he  assumes  that  when  we 
are  finally  finished  we  are  going  to  be  off. 
He.  therefore,  says  those  who  preceded 
us  would  not  have  presented  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  I  can  raise  my  voice,  not 
with  that  southern  flourish,  but  I  can 
raise  it.  Let  me  say  if  we  want  to  criti- 
cize a  resolution  as  being  in  error,  it  is 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  we  should  criticize.  I  am  going  to  be 
honest  about  it.  Senator  Hollings  did 
not  prepare  it,  he  was  not  the  chairman 
who  reported  it.  Senator  Holungs  han- 
dled It  cm  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  how- 
ever. He  debated  in  favor  of  it.  He 
bragged  over  the  coimtry  that  he  had  a 
balanced  budget.  He  presented  it.  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  was  only  5  months 
thereafter  that  the  deficit  in  that  resolu- 
tion went  up  $29  billion.  That  was  inad- 
vertent, but  that  was  integrity,  that  was 
honesty. 

Our  restdution  might  be  off,  but  Sen- 
ator Hollings  says  it  is  the  c^jposite.  It 
is  intentionally  misleading.  The  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan  is  crazy. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  the  balanced 
budget,  the  First  Budget  Resolution  of 
last  year,  which  I  remind  the  Senate  my 
good  friend  managed,  became  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  My 
good  friend  managed  that  resolution  also. 
We  only  went  from  balance  to  a  $58.8 
billion  deficit,  by  the  time  we  had  to  re- 
vise that  budget  yet  again  in  this  resolu- 
tion. He  is  telling  us  today  that  even 
that  is  low.  He  is  reading  figures  that 
imply  the  deficit  is  going  to  be  $63  bil- 
lion according  to  the  CBO. 

Let  me  just  say,  he  tried  his  best  and 
we  did  not  accuse  him  of  fraud  or  chi- 
canery, because  it  turned  out  wrong.  But 
it  did  turn  out  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
President  Reagan's  eccmomic  plan  de- 
serves to  be  mlsr^resented  as  swne  sort 


of  fraud,  but  that  is  what  Senator  Hol- 
lings is  doing  here  Umight. 

Optimistic?  Yes,  this  budget  is  opti- 
mistic, but  basically  it  is  the  President's 
budget.  In  the  out  years?  Yes,  it  will  be 
difficult,  tough  to  bring  it  in  balance,  but 
we  made  room  for  the  President's  tax 
cuts.  I  do  not  know  if  CtHigress  is  going  tc 
pass  them,  but  the  President  and  Con- 
gress deserved  an  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  We  allow  r(x>m 
for  the  tax  cut  in  a  ncmbinding  manner. 
Is  that  hypocrisy?  Is  that  dishonesty? 
Is  that  advertently  cheating?  Contrast  it 
with  inadvertently  misleading  the  Amer- 
ican people  last  year  with  a  balanced 
budget  which  is  $58  billion  in  the  red  as 
of  tonight;  and  according  to  the  distin- 
gLiished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  deficit  is  still  climbing.  Yet  Senator 
Hollings  says  our  targets  are  in  some 
way  not  only  in  error,  as  his  obviously 
were.  He  says  it  is  even  worse  than  that. 
He  says  we  are  ruining  the  budget 
XtTocess. 

Senator  Hollings  says  men  of  integrity 
would  not  produce  this  resolution.  I  do 
not  really  think  the  Senator  meant  what 
he  said.  But  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  I  am 
as  committed  to  this  process  as  he  Is.  And 
it  Is  a  tough  process. 

I  venture  to  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  in 
January  no  cme  assumed  we  would  use 
reconciliation  to  achieve  $36  billion  worth 
of  spending  cuts.  None  of  the  committees 
in  this  CcHigress,  except  perhaps  Finance 
and  Appropriations,  expected  a  manda- 
tory Instruction  to  reduce  spending.  But 
we  got  it.  I  take  a  bit  of  credit  for  that, 
and  I  am  a  bit  proud.  We  are  stretching, 
and  it  may  not  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  exinred. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additicmal  minutes. 

But  I  think  this  is  the  most  dramatic, 
positive  change  in  the  budget  process 
since  its  inception. 

Even  if  this  resolution  has  all  the  nega- 
tive characteristics  attributed  to  it  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I  suggest 
it  has  positive  features.  I  take  credit  for 
that  part.  I  not  only  take  credit,  but  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  present  these  his- 
tcHic  changes  to  the  Senate. 

If  President  Reagan's  1982  ectxiomlc 
plan  were  prepared  between  November  20 
and  the  date  we  started  reconciUaticMi, 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  helping 
with  that.  I  take  pride  in  having  sug- 
gested the  reconciliation  process. 

My  final  remarks  are  to  both  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  critical  here  to- 
night. They  know  full  well  these  are 
targets.  If  'Jiey  want  to  give  up,  let  them 
give  up.  If  Senator  Metzenbaum  wants  to 
give  up  and  say  these  targets  cannot  be 
met,  that  we  ought  to  spend  more,  let  him 
give  up.  The  conferees  did  not  agree  with 
him  The  majority  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  agree  with  him.  The 
Presldait  does  not  agree  with  him.  And 
I  am  not  about  to  agree  with  him,  nor  is 
the  Senate. 

To  get  back  to  my  good  friend  from 
South  Candina,  as  he  read  all  the  ex- 
cuses, if  you  go  down  just  a  little  bit 
furttier  in  my  speech,  to  paraphrase  my- 
self, I  said:  Yes.  all  of  those  are  excuses, 
but  we  cannot  stand  them  any  more  and 
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we  better  enforce  these  targets  and  not 
stand  here  tonight  and  say  they  will  not 
work,  they  are  optimistic.  Make  them 
work. 

That  Is  what  targets  are  for,  to  make 
people  meet  them.  And  that  is  what  th.s 
is  all  about. 

As  far  as  1983  and  1984  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  question  that  we  are  dealing 
in  some  very  difBcult  assumptions,  some 
very  difficult  areas  of  reform,  some  very 
dlfflciUt  concepts  of  a  macroeconomic 
nature.  We  did  the  best  we  could.  We 
did  not  mislead  anyone. 

TtaA  balanced  budget  in  1984  is  eas- 
ily analysed  by  anyone.  There  are  huge 
savings  that  have  to  be  made  if  we  are 
to  achieve  that  balanced  budget.  It  is  not 
automatic,  and  we  do  not  predict  that  it 
will  happen  because  of  reconciliation. 
we  say  that  if  the  whole  tax  package  is 
passed,  many,  many  more  cuts  will  have 
to  be  found  if  we  are  to  balance  the 
budget.  They  can  be  easily  identified. 

For  those  who  do  not  think  savings 
will  be  achieved  through  rescissions,  find 
the  savings  somewhere  else.  For  those 
who  do  not  think  savings  can  be  achieved 
by  cutting  wEiste.  fraud,  and  abuse,  they 
can  find  the  savings  somewhere  else 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  remaining? 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  26  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  want  to  close  by  mertiy  saying  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  I  un- 
derstand that  he  has  a  tax  plan.  He 
thinks  his  is  a  better  plan  than  the  Pres- 
ident's. I  understand  that  he  has  pre- 
sented it,  I  imderstand  how  truly  dedi- 
cated he  is  to  it.  I  really  cannot  help  it 
if  the  Senate  has  not  accepted  his  plan. 
He  has  tried  more  than  once  and  the 
Senate  will  not  vote  for  it. 

This  resolution  makes  room  for  the 
President's  tax  cut,  not  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs'  tax  cut,  because  the  Senate  voted 
to  make  room  for  the  President's  plan 
and  rejected  Senator  Hollings'. 

Senator  Pete  Dombnici  did  not  make 
that  choice.  The  last  time  the  Senate 
voted  on  Senator  Hollimgs'  tax  cut  he 
got  14  votes.  I  am  sorry  about  that,  but 
I  cannot  put  his  tax  cut  in  this  resolu- 
tion when  only  14  Senators  vote  for  it. 
That  is  the  bottom  line. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

We  have  tried  in  every  first  budget 
resolution,  every  year,  to  be  right.  We 
have  tried  to  be  honest.  We  have  tried 
to  use  the  CBO  where  we  could.  And,  yes, 
that  changed  this  year.  We  did  not  use 
CBO  economic  assumptions  in  this  reso- 
lution. We  accepted  President  Reagan's 
in  most  instances. 

But  let  me  just  remind  the  Senate,  I 
just  gave  you  an  example  of  how  far  we 
have  been  off  when  we  used  CBO — only 
$58  billion.  I  can  tell  you  the  CBO  has 
been  off  210  percent  over  just  2  years  in 
estimating  economic  growth. 

This  Is  the  best  budget  we  could  pro- 
duce. It  is.  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 


President's  budget.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
chicanery,  deceit,  fraud,  or  the  other 
things  that  this  budget  has  been  called 
tonight.  I  do  not  think  the  compelling 
majority  that  supported  it,  and  will  sup- 
port it  tomorrow,  believe  that  either. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
knew  the  history  of  our  budget  process 
and  how  we  have  worked  so  closely  and 
so  diligently  and  so  carefully  in  consid- 
ering a  half  of  a  percent  in  economic 
assumptions,  or  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment or  the  interest  rate  or  the  growth 
rate,  you  would  see  that  we  always  said, 
"Let's  look  at  these  matters  objec- 
tively." And  we  always  used,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  figiires  and  assumptions  of  the 
CBO. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  we  started  the 
budget  debate — and  let  me  diverse  for 
one  minute.  It  is  very  gratuitous  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  came  into  the 
Chamber  when  we  started  debating  the 
resolution  the  other  day  and  he  spoke 
about  George  Mason.  He  said,  "I  cannot 
sign  that  constitution  because  we  have 
slavery,  which  is  the  seed  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  union."  And  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia refused  to  sign  it. 

Well,  we  started  this  budget  resolution 
with  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the 
budget  process  itself.  We  started  in  the 
Senate  and  went  right  into  the  confer- 
ence. And  the  resolution  is  a  fraud.  Our 
financial  markets  are  floating.  But  all  we 
hear  around  the  Senate  is  what  a  great 
budget  we  have  and  please  do  not  criti- 
cize it.  Our  millionaire  Senators  just  file 
their  tax  returns.  But  they  are  buying 
money  market  certificates.  They  might 
be  voting  for  this  resolution  right  now 
and  I  might  have  only  14  votes  for  my 
tax  cut — but  my  colleagues  are  telling 
me  quietly  that  they  hoped  I  would  pre- 
vail because  they  are  against  inflation 
like  I  am.  They  do  not  have  confidence 
in  the  stock  market  smd  in  this  resolution 
achieving  what  it  is  proclaimed  to 
achieve. 

We  did  use  chicanery  in  developing 
this  resolution.  We  re-created  in  tliis 
budget — after  using  all  the  false  figures 
on  interest  and  inflation  and  still  not 
achieving  a  balance — we  re-created 
function  920  and  we  called  it  allowances. 
But  with  a  small  amount  of  detective 
work  anyone  can  really  see  it  is  nothing 
but  unspecified  cuts.  This  phony  ap- 
proach fo<^  no  one. 

You  should  have  been  in  the  confer- 
ence, Mr.  President.  It  got  very  amusing. 
Mr.  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  along  with  other 
conferees,  looked  at  proposed  conference 
totals  for  defense  in  1983  and  1984  and 
asked,  "If  we  are  generally  splitting  the 
difference  in  all  the  other  fimctions.  why 
not  split  the  difference  in  the  defense 
functi<m  for  1983  and  1984."  And  I  said, 
"Pjie,  let's  go  and  do  that." 

Several  conferees  seemed  to  share  that 
view  including  those  proclaiming  the 
phony  balance  in  fiscal  year  1984.  But 
then  the  staffs  supporting  the  fraud 
started  jumping  and  squirming  and 
grabbing  their  members  when  they 
finally  realized  that  if  thev  did  that— 
that  little  $1  billion  surplus  figure  in 
fiscal  year  1984— that  litUe  $1  billion 
surplus—  would  disappear. 

So  they  went  ahead  and  split  the  dif- 


ference between  the  House  and  Senate 
in  budget  authority  for  defense  in  1983 
and  1984,  but  the  Senate  took  a  motion 
for  its  lower  figure  in  outlays  instead  of 
splitting  the  difference,  which  is  a  false 
way  of  doing  business  because  budget 
authority  drives  outlays.  But  when  one 
looks  at  the  transcript  for  the  conference 
and  you  look  at  the  actual  figure  printed 
in  the  conference  report,  you  will  find 
that  the  motion  to  keep  Senate  outlay 
numbers  is  not  the  totals  reflected.  The 
report  has  different  figiires. 

So  the  figures  for  defense  in  1983  and 
1984  for  outlays  do  not  respond  to  the 
transcript  taken  by  the  recorder.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  about 
when  I  speak  of  jimmying  figures. 

Now.  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  this  budget  resolution.  Anything 
will  be  done  to  say  that  the  resolution 
provides  a  balance  in  1984.  Yes.  we  had 
a  deficit  in  the  second  resolution  for 
1981.  We  did  not  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et. That  was  last  August.  The  resolution, 
we  agreed  to  had  a  deficit  of  $17.9  billion. 

And  then  came  the  lameduck  session 
after  the  election.  We  spent  another  $20 
billion.  And  then  came  20-percent  inter- 
est rates  in  November,  and  for  December, 
21  percent.  And  nobody  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  told  us  they  were  going  to  do 
that  on  the  money  supply. 

But  we  did  not  jimmy  all  the  little 
figures  aroimd  in  that  resolution.  I  can 
tell  you  that.  We  did  not  have  a  dummy 
account.  That  is  exacUy  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  right  now. 

So  we  used  an  entirely  different  proce- 
dure. We  did  not  create  fraud.  The  whole 
matter  wraps  up  into  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  resolution.  We  pray 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  save  us 
when  we  dive  into  an  empty  pool.  This 
resolution  prays  that  they  will  fill  it  up. 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute and  thirty-two  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  just  want  to  make 
a  few  observaticKis.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  said  that  the  budget  was  full 
of  chicanerv.  I  think  he  said  something 
about  SPRO.  He  was  wrong.  We  do  not 
assume  SPRO  can  be  filled.  We  cut  out 
$3  billiOTi.  Neither  do  we  assume  SPRO 
will  be  funded  off  budget.  We  did  not  put 
it  off  budget.  It  is  just  not  anywhere  in 
this  budget. 

With  reference  to  one  comment  made 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he 
is  correct.  In  the  outyears,  on  the  mili- 
tary, we  did  split  the  difference,  as  he 
described  it.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  not 
correct,  however,  that  we  actually  falsi- 
fied numbers.  I  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  someone  falsified 
numbers,  we  will  see  who  did  it.  I  did  not. 

Let  me  just  close  saying  once  again 
that  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work 
with  all  the  members,  on  both  sides,  on 
the  budget.  It  has  been  a  strenuous  3 
months,  3  tough  months.  But  it  has  been 
a  rewarding  3  months. 

I  once  again  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  support,  with  regard  to  the  spending 


cuts  in  this  budget.  They  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  his  help. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  his  staff,  and  the  Budget 
Committee  staff.  It  has  been  a  long  3 
months  for  them  as  well.  I  appreciate  all 
they  have  done.  And  I  can  (Mily  say,  this 
Senator  believes  this  resolution  is  worth 

the  effort. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
congratulate  Chairman  Domenici  on  suc- 
cessfully bringing  back  this  conference 
agreement  on  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  While  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  in  the  resolution,  I  think 
that  overall  the  chairman  has  dwie  an 
outstanding  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  level  of 
funding  for  vocational  education.  The 
chairman  may  recall  that  during  consid- 
eration of  the  reconciliation  bill,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  restore  $100  million,  or 
half  the  proposed  cut  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. That  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  close  vote.  However,  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives did  not  assume  that  large  a 
cut  in  vocational  education.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment restores  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  both  in  the  fimctlon  500  total  and 
in  the  reconciliation  instructiMi  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  the  specific  funding  levels 
for  vocational  education  will  have  to  be 
determined  by  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriations committees.  The  additional 
cut  of  $500  million  which  we  took  in 
conference  will  add  to  the  overall  pres- 
sure on  funding  for  education  and  other 
programs  In  this  fimction.  But  we  did 
assume  that  there  would  be  less  of  a  cut 
in  vocational  education. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  this  clarification.  Vocational  educa- 
tion programs  are  one  of  our  top  national 
needs.  As  we  look  at  the  need  to  revitalize 
our  economy,  and  upgrade  the  level  of 
technology  in  our  industry,  that  will  cre- 
ate even  greater  needs  for  vocational 
skills.  We  need  a  continued  commitment 
to  keep  our  vocational  education  pro- 
grams up  with  modem  technology.  In  the 
appropriations  bill  which  we  are  also 
considering  today,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  accepted  my  suggestion 
that  we  give  top  priority  to  the  program 
improvement  section  of  vocational  edu- 
cation funding,  so  that  we  can  meet 
these  new  needs. 

Mr.  D0»03nci.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  Printing  Office  made  a 
number  of  errors  in  the  printing  of  the 
conference  report  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  115.  Those  errors  were  per- 
fectly understandable,  as  the  report  was 
filed  on  May  15.  when  the  Budget  Act 
requires  all  authorizing  legislation  must 
be  reported,  and  they  are  not  so  serious 
as  to  suggest  a  reprint  of  the  report. 

I  have  an  errata  sheet,  which  includes 
corrections  of  all  the  printing  errors,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  errata 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Krrata] 

COXrEUNCK     ItePORT     97-86     TO     ACCOMPAKT 

House  Conccb»ej»t  Resolution  115 


(1)  On  page  9.  second  line  from  the  bot- 
tom. "$34JOO.0OO"  should  be  "$34,- 
200.000.000". 

(2)  On  page  38.  In  the  Uble.  for  function 
920,  allowances  for  fiscal  year  1984.  the 
amounu  should  be  ••-$27.8'  for  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

(3)  On  page  38.  In  the  table,  the  net  de- 
crease in  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1983  should 
be  ••$97.1". 

(4)  On  page  41.  the  words  ••fiscal  year 
1982"  should  appear  above  the  aggregate 
totals. 

(5)  On  page  44.  third  line,  the  phrase 
should  read  '•and  reconciliation  Instructions 
to  16  House  conunlttees  .  .  .". 

(6)  On  page  45,  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
authority  amount  for  the  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  should  be 
••- $14,498". 

(7)  On  page  45.  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
authority  amount  for  reductions  in  authori- 
zations for  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee should  be  "-$6.360 ". 

(8)  On  page  45,  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
authority  amount  for  total  Instructions  to 
all  committees  should  be  ••  -$50.694^. 

(9)  On  page  46.  In  the  table  on  the  credit 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982.  the  direct  loan 
obligations  total  for  function  350.  agricul- 
ture, should  be  ••$8£80". 

(10)  On  page  48,  the  last  line  of  paragraph 
numbered  (6)  In  the  middle  of  the  page 
should  read  "are  met  most  effectively". 

(11)  On  page.  48,  in  the  first  line  of  the 
first  paragraph  under  'amendments  in  tech- 
nical disagreement",  add  the  word  "to"  after 
••House'^. 

(12  On  page  50,  insert  the  heading 
"Amendment  numbered  174:'  ahead  of  the 
text  for  tliat  amendment. 


million  for  basic  health  services  and  $430 
million  for  veterans  health;  and  recom- 
mended that  substantial  savings  be  made 
by  adopting  a  new  funding  method  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

And  yet  botii  Houses  of  Congress  ended 
up  endorsing  an  economic  plan  that  pro- 
vides a  new  vision  of  Government  for  the 
American  people.  Both  voted  for  a  shift 
of  direction  in  three  major  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment policy:  Federal  spending.  Fed- 
eral taxation,  and  national  defense. 

CONTBOLXINC  FEDEaAL  SPENDING 

The  first  budget  resolution  contains 
spending  cuts  even  larger  than  those 
proposed  by  the  President,  cuts  that  were 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate.  Through  this 
reconciliation  instruction,  congressional 
committees  will  be  required  to  save  at 
least  $36.5  billion  in  1982,  $47  billion  in 
1983.  and  $55.8  billion  in  1984. 

Overall,  these  budget  cuts  are  across 
the  board,  involving  more  than  300 
agencies  and  programs.  They  are  even- 
handed — spending  for  social  programs 
will  continue  to  increase.  And  they  are 
distributed  evenly  among  all  regions  of 
the  country,  as  the  following  table  illus- 
trates which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BUDGET  CUTS  BY  REGION 


Retion 


Percent  of 
total  reduc- 
tion 


Per  capita 
reductn* 


21.1 
23.8 
33.4 
19.3 
2.3 


U70 
1&( 
170 
168 


Mr.     KASTEN.     Mr.     President,     3     ^^^^^^^ 

million  new  jobs,  more  take-home  pay.    Midwest.'". I. 

less  Government  intervention,  a  low  in-    soutti 

flation  rate,  and  a  real  chance  for  a  bal-     otiier'    ""ir.'.i;-.""i;i-- 

anced  budget  by  1984.  "ITiat  is  what  this  . 

Reagan  bipartisan  budget  means  to  the      source;  The  white  Home. 

American  people.  .    .^     ^  »    i 

But  it  signifies  much  more.  Somebody  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  control 
finaUy  stood  up  and  said  there  is  nothing  of  Federal  spending  is  essential  to  solv- 
wrong  with  America  that  a  smaller  dose  tag  our  economic  dilemma.  To  cover  ite 
of  Government,  and  a  little  persistence,  burgeoning  deficits.  Washington  has 
will  not  solve.  We  finaUy  have  a  Presi-  fallen  mto  the  habit  of  prmting  more 
dent  who  believes  the  American  people  and  more  money,  leadtag  to  the  dot^- 
are  not  the  cause  of  our  problems— they  digit  inflation  we  have  today.  The  Fed- 
are  the  solution  eral  budget  has  been  out  of  control  for 
Americans  have  been  held  down  too  years— we  ran  a  deficit  every  year  of  the 
long  by  excessive  taxation.  Government  past  decade,  and  F^eral  spending  in- 
regulation.  and  double-digit  inflation,  creased  by  an  mcrediWe  200  percent^ 
Oi^we  remove  the  burdens  of  a  bloated  Over  the  past  3  years  Pede™ljpendmg 
Federal  bureaucracy,  we  can  have  eco-  has  been  growmg  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
nSSrgrowth,  a  sound  dollar,  a  rismg  ^^  percent  a  year^  This  budge  resoluUon 
standard  of  livmg.  and  a  strong  defense,  sunply  proposes  to  <=";:  ^Pe^d^g^^J 
^American  people  know  we  can,  be-  by  two-thirds  over  t^«  °^^.3  Z^' 
cause  we  have  done  it  before.  *i"ch  would  balance  the  budget  by  1984. 

Last  week  the  Senate  endorsed  this  eeducinc  the  federai.  tax  bu«.en 

bold  new  approach  to  governing  when  it  Equally  important  are  the  Reagan  tax 
passed  the  Reagan  budget  by  an  over-  cuts,  the  key  to  strong  economic  growth 
whelmmg  78  to  20  margm.  A  bipartisan  m  the  years  ahead.  The  Senate  Budget 
majority  m  the  House  adopted  the  Rea-  Committee  handed  President  Reagan 
gan  program  by  a  simUar  margm  a  week  his  first  important  tax  victoo'  when  it 
earUer  Congress  did  not  rubberstamp  allowed  room  for  the  entire  tax  cut.  I. 
the  President's  package— every  proposal  for  one,  believe  the  American  people  de- 
was  given  careful  study,  and  some  sig-  serve  nothing  less  than  the  full.  30  per- 
nificant  changes  were  made.  For  exam-  cent  personal  tacome  tax  cuts  along 
pie  we  added  $300  million  for  school  with  accelerated  depreciaUon  to  spur 
lunches;   restored  fuU  funding  for  the    busmess    mvestment    and    create    new 

women,   infants,   and   children   feedtag    jobs.  .....  ^     ,         »„ 

program;  added  $100  million  for  voca-  We  have  heard  all  kinds  of  arguments 
tional  education  and  $62  million  for  about  tax  cuts,  but  toe  botton  Ime  is 
guaranteed  student  loans:   added  $272    this— if  we  do  not  cut  taxes  m  1981.  they 
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•r*  going  to  go  up.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not 
PMS  a  tax  cut  now.  taxes  will  go  up  by 
almost  laOO  billion  by  1985.  That  would 
put  tbe  total  tax  take  In  1986  at  more 
than  1  trtllkm  dollars,  more  than  23  per- 
cent of  the  entire  U.S.  gross  national 
iwoduct 

The  average  American  family  knows 
that  taxes  have  been  going  up,  year  after 
year.  Bracket  creep  has  raised  many 
American  families  up  into  tax  brackets 
once  reserved  only  for  the  wealthy.  Take 
the  example  of  a  family  of  four  that 
earned  $20,000  in  1972.  Today  it  has 
to  make  $39,000  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 
But  in  the  process  of  earning  catch-up 
pay  increases.  It  finds  that  it  is  no  longer 
In  the  24  percent  tax  bracket — but  the 
43  percent  bracket.  And  by  1986.  if  this 
Inflation  continues,  will  be  in  the  50 
percent  tax  bracket. 

The  fcdlowing  table  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans need  almost  all  of  the  30  percent 
personal  income  tax  cuts  just  to  stay 
ahead  of  bracket  creep. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

KA6AM  PERSONAL  INCOME  TAX  CUTS  COMPARED  WITH 
TAX  INCREASES  FROM  INOATION  (BRACKH  CREEP) 


Navy  and  Air  Force  are  unable  to  fly 
because  of  spare  part  shortages. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
called  for  a  restoration  of  our  country's 
"margin  of  safety"  on  the  military  front. 
I  have  Joined  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  voting  for  a  steady, 
long-term  buildup  of  American  forces 
over  the  next  5  years — amounting  to  a 
real  growth  rate  of  7  percent  a  year.  A 
substantial  portion  of  that  Increase  will 
go  Into  pay  raises  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

At  the  same  time,  spending  for  social 
safety  net  programs,  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, will  continue  to  increase.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  shift  in  budget 
priorities  that  will  occur  if  our  first 
budget  resolution  recommendations  are 
carried  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  teble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  f  oUows : 

MAJOR  SHIFT  IN  BUDGn  PRIORITIES:  PERCENT  OF  OVERALL 
BUDCa 


lie     i«t 


19M 


(!■ 


eldaHani 


SiWynrtproirMi 25.0       36.8         40.1 

??J!2!I"* *•"       »•«        «-« 

MMtu 21.2       217         17.9 


19U       1912       1963       1984  Sourca :  Tht  Whitt  HotiM. 


liKont  ta<  incrMMi  (fraa 

bracMcrMp) +110    +36.0    +61.5      +93.6 

Rmom   ptnonM   iacsa* 

•"tuU -6.4    -44.2    -81.4    -118.1 


Soauct:  JaiH  CwMwttM  on  Taatmi,  UJS.  Conpm. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  rejected  the 
idea  that  we  can  balance  the  budget  and 
slow  inflation  with  higher  taxes.  We 
have  had  higher  and  higher  taxes  for 
the  past  4  years— cmd  along  with  them 
has  come  the  worst  siege  of  inflation 
in  half  a  century.  If  we  allow  taxes  to 
continue  to  increase,  the  economy  will 
break  down  into  a  severe  recession. 
That  $200  billion  in  additional  revenue 
will  evaporate,  and  Federal  spending  on 
safety  net  programs  will  explode.  As 
President  Kennedy  said  when  he  pro- 
posed his  across-the-board  tax  rate  cut 
almost  two  decades  ago : 

Our  true  choice  \s  not  between  tax  reduc- 
tion on  the  one  hamd.  knd  the  avoidance  of 
large  Federal  deficits  on  the  other.  ...  An 
economy  hampered  by  reatrlcUve  tax  rate* 
will  never  produce  enough  revenue  to  bal- 
ance the  budget— Just  aa  it  wUl  never  pro- 
duce enough  Jobe  for  enough  profits. 

BSBUILOtXC  TH«  MATIONAI.  DKFSITSS 

Since  the  mld-60's.  VS.  defense 
"pending  in  real  dcdlars  has  declined 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  engaged  in 
the  most  massive  military  buildup  in 
history.  The  Soviets  have  spent  two- 
and-a-half  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States  on  strategic  nuclear  forces;  they 
have  increased  their  number  of  deployed 
ICBM's  from  29  to  950.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  de- 
ployed a  new  strategic  delivery  system 
unce  1967,  and  at  any  me  time,  almost 
half  <rf  the  combat  aircraft  in  the  U.S 


CONCLUatON 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  economy  is  still  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  but  it  has  been  abused  for  too 
long  by  too  many  administrations.  Too 
many  economic  game  plans — no  matter 
how  well-intentioned — have  gone  astray. 
We  have  attempted  to  spend  our  way  to 
prosperity,  to  stop  inflation  with  wage 
and  price  controls,  to  balance  the  budget 
by  raising  taxes,  and  even  to  blame  our 
economic  problems  on  a  "malaise" 
among  the  people. 

Now  we  have  a  rare  opportunity — a 
chance  to  redirect  the  economic  future  of 
our  Nation.  Seldom  are  the  issues  as 
clearcut.  and  the  American  people  as 
united,  as  they  are  today.  It  is  time  for 
a  fresh  start,  a  new  beginning.  That  is 
what  the  people  were  trying  to  tell  us  last 
November,  and  that  is  the  mandate  we 
will  have  to  live  up  to  in  1982. 

But  in  1981,  our  economic  problems  are 

complex  and  entrenched.  Unless  we  act 

and  act  boldly— we  have  to  expect  contin- 
ued double-digit  inflation,  continued 
high  interest  rates,  ctxitinued  imemploy- 
ment,  continued  stagnation,  and  little 
real  growth. 

The  best  strategy  for  solving  these 
problems  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
package  that  takes  advantages  of  all  the 
economic  tools  we  have  at  hand.  I  have 
joined  my  coUeagues  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  calling  for  quick 
enactment  of  such  a  package.  We  have 
called  for  lower  tax  rates,  fewer  regula- 
tions, more  emplo5Tnent  opportunities 
less  Federal  intervenUon.  more  local  con- 
trol, a  strong  defense,  and  a  sound  dollar. 
Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  enact  the  leg- 
islation that  will  make  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  a  reality. 


May  go,  1981 

To  paraphrase  the  President,  'Isn't  It 
time  we  tried  something  new?" 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President 
only  4  months  ago  today,  a  new  govern- 
ment was  sworn  into  office  with  a  man- 
date for  change  and  reform  unlike  any 
other  in  decades.  In  these  short  months 
President  Reagan  has  fulfllled  his  prom- 
ise to  the  American  people  by  charting 
a  radically  different  course  for  this 
country. 

This  budget  resolution  Is  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  Reagan  promise.  It  pro- 
vides for  unprecedoited  budget  savings 
through  programmatic  reductions.  The 
old  days  of  p(ditics-as-usual  budget 
building  are  gone  for  good.  We  are  at 
last  prepared  to  admit  that  we  have  been 
living  beyond  our  means  for  too  many 
years  now.  And  not  only  admit  it.  but 
do  something  about  it. 

This  budget  document  is  also  a  blue- 
print for  a  strong  defense.  It  provides  for 
the  sizable  increase  in  defense  spending 
that  the  President  promised  and  that 
these  dangerous  times  demand.  For  too 
long,  we  have  been  complacent  about 
and  neglectful  of.  our  place  in  the  world 
as  freedom's  fortress.  We  have  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  that  neglect  and  that 
complacency.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
the  weakening  of  our  defense  posture. 

Finally,  this  resolution  shows  the  way 
to  an  incentive  tax  policy  that  is  de- 
signed to  spur  capital  investment  in- 
crease productivity  and  thrift,  and 
create  Jobs— all  of  which,  when  coupled 
with  the  thorough-going  regulatory  re- 
form that  is  already  underway,  will  re- 
awaken the  sleeping  giant  of  American 
enterprise. 

In  short,  this  budget  resolution  is  a 
prescription  for  economic  recovery  from 
a  quarter  century  of  stagnation.  It  is  true 
that,  in  those  25  years,  our  real  gross 
national  product  has  grown  about  150 
percent  and  that  the  average  after- tax 
Income,  in  constant  dollars,  has  nearly 
doubled.  But  inflaUon  is  10  times  higher 
and  today  it  takes  $3  to  buy  what  only 
cost  $1  in  1954.  Total  Federal  spending 
then  was  only  $70.9  billion;  in  1981.  it 
will  be  nearly  10  times  that.  Then  the 
national  debt,  even  after  the  Korean 
conflict,  was  only  $270  billion;  today  it 
is  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  staggering 
$1  trillion. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
taxing  the  ordinary  wage  earner  to  dis- 
traction and  still  spending  more  than  it 
takes  in.  I  think  there  has  developed  in 
this  country  a  flrm  consensus  that  sub- 
stantial relief  is  essential,  and  essential 
now. 

Because  behind  the  statistics  of  run- 
away Govenmient  can  be  found  the 
quiet,  daily  hardships  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple— people  who  are  taking  second  Jobs, 
selling  nonessential  possessions,  skipping 
meals,  taking  on  more  overtime  work, 
postponing  retirement  and  going  deeper 
into  debt  just  to  make  ends  meet.  Over 
the  years,  the  quality  of  American  life 
has  declined,  not  due  to  an  erosion  of 
American  will,  but  due  rather  to  a  de- 
cline In  the  quality  of  American  Govern- 
ment. 

In  November,  there  was  a  resurgence 
of  American  will,  an  expression  of  this 
country's   determiiuvtlon   that   govem- 
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ment  must  be  caUed  to  heel.  Tax  cute 
and  spending  reductions  were  demanded, 
and  this  resolution  provides  for  them. 
Only  yesterday,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
overwhelmingly  reported  to  the  full  Sen- 
ate a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget— a  further  sign  that  the 
message  of  the  voters  has  been  heard 
loud  and  clear.  I  support  that  amend- 
ment and  I  support  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  are  critical  to  the  welf  tve 
of  America  and  that  by  acting  promptly 
and  favorably  on  each,  we  can  get  this 
country  moving  again. 

This  budget  document  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  control  spending  and  taxes  are  the 
first  good  economic  news  the  ordinary 
American  has  had  in  a  long,  long  time. 
But  we  should  not  congratulate  ourselves 
yet.  So  far  all  we  have  is  a  road  map  to 
the  economic  revival  of  America;  there 
are  miles  yet  to  go  before  we  arrive  at 
that  destination.  There  are  those  in  Con- 
gress who  have  already  pledged  them- 
selves to  flght  the  tax  cute;  special  in- 
terest groups  have  been  lobbying  for 
months  against  the  budget  cute;  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  will  oppose 
the  constitutional  amendment  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  have  aU  got  to  stick  to 
our  gtms  if  we  ever  hope  to  translate 
the  President's  program  for  recovery 
into  recovery  itself. 

While  the  resolution  before  the  Senate 
is  an  excellent  first  step  In  the  right 
direction,  Mr,  President,  it  may  not  go 
far  enough.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  budget  document  only  sete  spending 
ceilings  for  the  authorizing  committees 
and  that  even  these  ceilings  are  non- 
binding.  For  myself.  I  am  determined 
to  balance  the  budget  as  soon  as  it  can 
possibly  be  done.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal, 
we  may  well  have  to  cut  substantially 
below  the  ceilings  in  this  resolution,  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  impose  a  measure 
of  discipline  on  programmatic  spending. 

In  the  months  to  come,  after  this  reso- 
lution Is  approved,  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  show  that  we  are  capable  of  more  than 
just  good  Intentions.  We  will  have  to  re- 
double our  efforte  to  build  the  kind  of 
America  for  which  this  document  is  only 
the  blueprint. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  report  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  flscal  year  1982  is 
essentially  a  rubberstamp  of  the  Rea- 
gan-Stockman budget  and  economic 
P€ickage. 

I  cannot  support  it. 

This  unfortunate  collection  of  policies 
will,  in  my  view,  destroy  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  less  fortimate  among 
us.  It  will  also  destroy  Federal  programs 
enacted  with  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  by  prior  Congresses  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  real  causes  of  inflation. 

Instead,  it  proposes  "voodoo"  economic 
theories  which  will  not  curb  inflation  nor 
restore  the  Nation's  economic  health,  in- 
stead, these  theories,  together  with  other 
policies  proposed  by  this  administration 
will  actually  increase  inflation,  create 
new  unemployment,  inflict  additional 
misery  on  many  people  and  worsen  our 
economic  situation. 

This  great  Nation  of  ours  is  and  will 
remain  a  principled,  caring,  and  compas- 


sionate country.  We  will  not  sit  silently 
by  as  our  citizens  suffer. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  at  his 
inaugiiration: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

Twenty  years  earlier.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  had  stressed  the  need 
to  insure  to  the  average  person  the  right 
to  his  own  economic  and  political  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Not  only  the  favored  and  fortunate, 
Mr.  President,  but  the  average  person. 

That  is  a  principle  woven  deep  into 
the  fabric  of  American  history. 

It  is  a  principle  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  as  well  as  the  past. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  beUeve  for  a  minute 
that  the  last  election  was  a  signal  that 
the  American  people  have  lost  all  their 
compassion,  their  cc»nmitment  to  fair 
I^y,  and  justice,  and  their  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  glories  of  the  American  land- 
scape and  environment  against  those 
who  would  exploit  and  destroy  them. 

To  be  sure,  the  American  people  have 
spoken  out  for  less  Federal  spending 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  and  fraud. 
They  want  to  curb  the  extravagances  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  to  cap  In- 
flation. 

I  support  these  aims.  They  must  be 
fulfllled. 

But  none  of  these  necessary  and  over- 
due changes  require  us  to  take  food  from 
the  htmgry.  shelter  from  the  homeless, 
or  medical  care  from  the  needy  aged  and 
indigent  children. 

The  admlnistraticm,  I  believe,  imder- 
stands  this. 

That  is  why  administration  officials 
constantly  try  to  reassure  us  that  the 
Reagan-Stockman  budget  includes  a  so- 
cial safety  net  of  income  security  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  "truly  needy." 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
this  representation  just  is  not  true. 

There  are  many  places  where  this 
budget  hurts,  inordinately  and  inhu- 
manely, people  who  are  "truly  needy" — 
hungry  children  whose  famiUes  cannot 
provide  them  with  a  decent  diet  or  im- 
munize them  against  preventable  child- 
hood diseases;  senior  citizens  who  need 
help  and  are  dependent  on  others ;  hand- 
icapped people,  many  of  whom  with  help 
can  achieve  the  capacity  for  independent 
living;  and  native  Americans  who  Uve 
in  impoverished  conditions  and  will  lose 
their  opportunity  to  meet  their  needs  for 
health  care  and  better  housing. 

Attempte  to  improve  the  budget  in 
either  body — even  merely  to  change  its 
priorities  while  maintaining  its  fiscal 
policy — ^have  been  resisted. 

The  administration  insiste  that  this 
faulty  budget  is  an  all-or-nothing  prop- 
osition. 

Who  are  they  trying  to  fool? 

The  future  of  the  American  economy 
does  not  depend  on  sacrificing  the  i>ar- 
ticular  set  of  victims  that  David  Stock- 
man has  chosen  to  fall  under  his  meat 
axe,  anymore  than  it  depends  on  helping 
beneficiaries  like  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  of  Three  Mile  Island  nu- 
clear powerr^lant.  on  whom  the  adminis- 
tration would  bestow  its  largesse. 

TTiere  are  many  other  preferable  op- 
tions we  could  pursue  instead. 


The  holes  in  the  President's  "basic  so- 
cial safety  net"  are  many. 

Among  them : 

A  $53  million  cut  in  Indian  health  pro- 
grams. 

A  $6  million  cut — 25  percent  of  the 
total — in  immunization  programs  against 
preventable  childhood  diseases. 

A  $78  million  cut  in  two  programs  to 
educate  handicapped,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children. 

A  too  Eizeable  cut  in  programs  to  pro- 
vide milk  and  other  food  to  needy  moth- 
ers, infants,  and  schoolchildren. 

A  too  significant  cut  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  on  top  of  action  by  Congress 
removing  1.5  million  people  from  eUgl- 
bility  over  the  past  2  years. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list. 

There  are  also  slashes  in  day  care. 
UDAG.  basic  educational  opportimity 
grants,  and  the  new  proposals  to  chop  so- 
cial security  beneflte.  and  much,  much 
more. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  these  cute  will  spare  those 
in  true  need. 

Nor  can  we  assume — as  the  admin- 
istration often  implies — that  the  burden 
will  be  picked  up  by  States  and  local 
govemmente. 

It  will  not. 

States  and  local  govemmente  cannot 
afford  these  burdens  now.  And  they.  too. 
are  faced  with  large  cute  in  the  assist- 
ance they  now  receive  from  the  Federal 
Govemmmt.  This  budget  will  el'minate 
an  estimated  200.000  public  education 
Jobs  natiorudly. 

Meanwhile,  this  budget  will  set  back 
efforte  to  provide  mass  transit  and  eco- 
nmnic  development  (and  related  jobs) 
to  our  cities,  and  it  will  eliminate  all 
Federal  support  for  passenger  railroad 
service,  except  in  the  Northeast  corri- 
dor. 

As  a  result,  more  than  a  million  pri- 
vate sector  jobs  will  be  lost  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

The  American  people  have  been  asked 
to  beUeve  that  all  of  this  damage  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  health  to  our  economy, 
curb  inflation,  and  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  The  goal  of  balancing  the  budget 
was  proclaimed  an  absolute  and  imme- 
diate necessity  by  an  endless  parade  of 
our  colleagues  from  across  the  aisle  as 
recently  as  a  year  ago  in  order:  to  curb 
inflation;  to  help  productivity;  and  to 
reassure  the  sensitive  financial  markete. 

The  Senate  Republican  conference — 
just  1  year  ago — pledged  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  over  a  period  of  years. 
They  made  plain  their  real  intent  was 
to  tjalance  the  budget  in  flscal  year  1981 
and  mnintjtin  it  in  balance  thereafter. 

Today,  the  Republican  party  line  is: 
"We  no  longer  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
the  balanced  budget." 

And  Just  last  week  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  told  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, "There  is  no  evidence  per  se  that 
deflcite  cause  inflation." 

Was  the  endless  tirade  against  deflcite 
and  unbalanced  budgete  mere  preelec- 
tion bombast  by  our  RepubUcan  col- 
leagues? Or  were  they  sincere  but  have 
they  since  fallen  under  the  q^ell  of  voo- 
doo? 

Whatever  the  explanatian,  it  is  now 
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dear  that  this  Republican  budget  aban- 
dons the  prominently  pledged  preelec- 
tion commitment  to  the  swift  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget — a  fact  that 
Republicans  would  rather  conceal  than 
advertise. 

And  they  have  tried  very  hard  to  hide 
the  fact  that  the  budget  presented  here 
will  be  far  out  of  balance  every  year  of 
Ronald  Reagan's  4-year  term — even  in 
fiscal  year  1984 — which  ends  just  before 
the  next  Presidential  election. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  this  year  Re- 
publicans beUeve  that  only  those  budg- 
ets that  show  up  Just  before  elections 
need  to  be  balanced  or  perhaps  that  only 
Democratic  budgets  need  to  be  balanced 
forthwith. 

Obviously,  people  can  differ  reason- 
ably on  statistical  estimates. 

But  misleading  or  wishful  estimates — 
especially  if  they  all  tilt  in  the  same  di- 
rection— can  seriously  distort  a  budget. 

The  Reagan  budget  by  using  unduly 
optimistic  assumptions  about  inflation, 
imemployment,  interest  rates,  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  hides  potentially 
monstrous  deficits. 

The  administration's  budget  uses  as- 
sumptions so  optimistic  that  even  David 
Stockman  has  begim  to  walJc  away  from 
them. 

And  even  with  those  assumptions,  the 
budget  calls  for  deficits  of  $54.9  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  $45  biUion  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  $22.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Not  until  1984  did  President  Reagan 
predict  a  'balanced  budget. "  and  then 
only  by  a  razor-thin  margin  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  a  $700  billion  budget. 

And  the  budget  presented  by  this  con- 
ference report  has  no  margin  at  all. 

When  the  economic  assumptions  and 
unidentified  and  unrealistic  "savings" 
are  brought  within  the  bounds  of  reality, 
the  supposedly  "balanced"  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  disappears  in  a  sea  of  red 
ink. 

IronicaUy,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee majority— using  its  own  Rea- 
ganomlc  forecast  rather  than  the  CBO 
forecast  always  used  before — has  ad- 
mitted that  slow  economic  growth  and 
high  interest  rates  will  continue  if  the 
Federal  deficit  is  not  reduced. 

That  is.  In  effect,  an  admission  that 
the  Reagan-Stockman  budget  carries 
within  it  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

CBO  estimates  that  the  March  10 
Reagan  budget  would  produce  a  cumula- 
tive 4-year  deficit  of  $238  billion,  with  a 
deficit  of  $49  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  believe  the  President's  economic  as- 
umptlons  are  hopelessly  and  unbeliev- 
ably optimistic. 

For  example,  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  the  CPI  infiation  rate — ex- 
pected to  average  11.1  percent  during 
1981— will  drop  to  8.3  percent  in  1982; 
that  the  economy  will  grow  above  infla- 
tion by  1.1  percent  in  1981  and  4.2  per- 
cent in  1982.  and  that  it  will  sustain 
even  higher  growth  rates  the  2  foUow- 
ing  years. 

Such  sustained  steep  economic  growth 
is  historically  unprecedented  and  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

And  the  administration  predicts  that 


the  3-month  Treasury  bill  rate  (one 
measure  of  short-term  interest  rates) 
will  average  11.1  percent  in  1981  and  8.9 
percent  in  1982. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  now  at  16.4  per- 
cent and  rising. 

When  six  economists  from  leading 
New  York  banking  houses  visited  my  of- 
fice recently,  they  were  asked  whether 
they  beheve  the  3-month  "T-bill"  rate 
could  average  8.9  percent  in  1982. 

Five  thought  it  impossible.  The 
other — a  believer  in  Reaganomics — 
thought  it  possible,  but  unlikely. 

And  that  was  before  the  current  rates 
were  announced. 

Now,  even  Stockman  reportedly  has 
his  doubts. 

As  each  of  the  estimates  this  budget  is 
predicated  upon  proves  wrong,  the 
budget  deficit  will  Increase. 

Examining  these  details,  I  have  reluc- 
tantly concluded  that  the  President's 
economic  plan  has  no  chance  of  success. 

It  is  an  impossible  dream.  And  for 
many,  many  Americans  the  dream  will 
turn  into  a  nightmare. 

The  adoption  of  this  conference  report 
will  reflect  the  view  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  that  President 
Reagan  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  test 
his  theories. 

He  will  have  that  chance.  I  believe  he 
should  have  a  chance  to  test  a  reasonable 
program,  too. 

I  support  the  over-all  dimensions,  but 
not  all  the  details  and  component  parts, 
of  the  budget  cuts.  I  support  much  of  his 
tax  program. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  acqui- 
esce in  a  proposal  that  I  beUeve  is  doomed 
to  failure  in  the  long  run — and  that  will 
do  great  harm  to  many  Americans  along 
the  way. 

The  proposed  $140  billion  military  in- 
crease over  the  next  4  years  will  raise 
total  military  spending  during  the  period 
to  about  $1  trillion  (and  $1.5  trillion  over 
6  years) .  That  increase,  combined  with 
a  $250.1  billion  revenue  loss  from  the 
proposed  Kemp- Roth  tax  cut.  cannot  be- 
gin to  be  offset  even  by  the  Draconian 
cuts  proposed  for  the  domestic  side  of 
the  budget.  And  despite  that  spending 
on  arms,  we  will  end  up  in  a  world  less 
secure  than  the  one  in  which  we  now 
reside. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from  to 
pmv  for  this  huge  military  increase? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  our  economic 
prospects? 

Some  people  have  unreasonably 
blamed  all  Inflation  on  Federal  deficit 
spending — an  analysis  that  ignores  such 
realities  as  the  pervasive  effect  of  soaring 
energy  prices  and  other  complexities  of 
the  international  economy  on  which  we 
depend. 

World  oil  prices  have  risen  over  180 
percent  in  the  last  18  months. 

It  is  true  that  President  Johnson  over- 
heated the  economy  by  his  military 
build-up  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war  with- 
out a  compensating  tax  increase,  plus 
high  domestic  expenditures  to  fight 
poverty.  That  started  the  infiation  we 
have  not  yet  stopped. 

More  than  one  recent  observer  has 
compared  the  Jcdinson  "guns-and-but- 
ter"  budget  with  a  tax  increase  to  the 


present  Reagan  "gius-and-more-guns, 
but-not-butter"  budget  with  a  huge  tax 
decrease. 

The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  but  the 
underlying  fact  of  poorly-timed  huge 
Federal  deficits  which  will  stimulate  yet 
more  inflation  is  there. 

Most  economists  believe  the  string  of 
big  Reagan  deficits  will  overheat  the 
economy  and  cause  still  more  inflation. 

In  an  already  investment  capital- 
short  economy.  Federal  borrowing  will 
deny  potential  investors  the  capital  they 
need  to  expand  production.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  when  deficit  financing  trig- 
gers retaliatory  action  at  the  Fed — 
whose  tight  money  policies  the  admin- 
istration has  endor,sed.  The  Fed's  action 
has  the  effect  of  raising  interest  rates 
and  clioldng  off  the  borrowing  of  in- 
vestment capital  needed  for  plant  expan- 
sion and  economic  recovery. 

The  President's  men  want  us  to  Ignore 
these  assessments. 

Instead,  we  are  supposed  to  accept  on 
blind  faith  the  administration's  econom- 
ic package,  based  as  it  is  upon  a  theory 
that  has  never  been  tested. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  have  that  particular 
faith. 

The  administration  argues  that  the 
Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  by  putting  extra 
money  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
earn  the  most,  will  stimulate  private  sec- 
tor investment.  Few  outside  the  admin- 
istration believe  Kemp-Roth  can  work 
so  predictably. 

In  fact,  if  people  expect  continued  in- 
flation they  are  more  likely  to  spend — to 
beat  rising  prices — rather  than  to  invest. 

The  huge  anticipated  Reagan  budget 
deficits  are  already  fueling  the  rampant 
skepticism  that  the  package  will  not — in 
fact,  cannot — work. 

Other  administration  proposals  be- 
sides its  budget  deflcits  will  likely  cause 
new  inflation.  Proposals  such  as: 

Dismantling  commercialization  efforts 
for  alternative  energy  development; 

Decontrolling  natural  gas  prices — 
which  even  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion opposes  as  unnecessary,  and  which 
could  double  the  cost  of  gas  to  all  con- 
sumers; 

The  65  percent  cut  in  conservation 
programs — a  body  blow  at  the  quickest, 
cleanest,  and  least  expensive  way  of  dis- 
placing foreign  oil  and  our  vulnerability 
to  nations  like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya; 
and 

Cuts  in  Federal  support  for  the  Postal 
Service — which  will  drive  up  postal  rates 
even  further. 

All  of  these  proposals  and  others  like 
them  will  increase  Inflationary  pressures 
on  all  Americans,  and.  in  turn.  Increase 
the  likelihood  of  failure  of  the  President's 
economic  policy. 

I  believe  decislcHis  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  tax  cut  should  be  based  on 
the  amounts  the  Treasury  can  afford  af- 
ter a  realistic  assessment  of  where  the 
economy  is  going,  and  how  budget  deci- 
sions will  affect  its  direction. 

I  believe  that  our  tax  cuts  should  be 
targeted  to  achieve  the  real  Increases  In 
productivity  and  capital  investment  that 
the  President  says  he  seeks,  but  which 
Kemp-Roth  will  not  achieve. 

I  support  additional  tax  incentives  to 


increase  productivity,  including  a  re- 
duced capital  gains  rates,  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances,  and  Increased  ex- 
emptions for  savings  and  investment. 

I  oppote  the  Kemp-Roth  30  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  personal  taxes 
because  I  am  convinced  it  will  cause  in- 
flation by  fuehng  spending. 

Our  first  task  is  to  fight  inflation,  not 
to  cut  taxes. 

If  Congress  does  enact  a  per8<mal  tax 
cut,  it  should  be  revised  to  give  more  help 
to  low-  and  middle-income  earners,  not 
merely  to  those  with  the  largest  in- 
comes— and  it  should  be  scaled  to  what 
we  can  afford  this  year. 

Unlike  so  many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues, whose  memories  are  so  short,  I 
have  not  given  up  on  the  effort  to  fight 
inflation  by  bringing  the  Federal  budget 
into  balance. 

Fortunately,  the  details  of  this  budget 
now  before  us  are  not  binding  on  con- 
gressional committees. 

Several  chances  yet  remain  along  the 
legislative  route  to  make  this  budget,  this 
fiscal  policy,  this  set  of  priorities  more 
tolerable — and  to  give  It  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

I  have  confldence  that  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  examined  the  implica- 
tions of  this  budget  carefully,  they  will 
encourage  us  to  correct  the  many  errors 
that  this  budget  and  set  of  policies  con- 
tain. 

UntU  then.  Mr.  President.  I  vote  "no." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection ,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  SenatcH-  from  West  Vir- 
ginia have  anything  further? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  nothing. 


THE  n.S.  MERCHANT  FLEET 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, the  United  States  will  observe  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day  pursuant  to  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  in  "recognition  of 
the  importance  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  men  and  women  serv- 
ing aboard  our  merchant  ships." 

National  Maritime  Day  commemorates 
the  Mav  22. 1819  embarkation  of  the  flrst 
transatlantic  voyage  of  a  steamship,  the 
SS  Savannah,  from  the  Georgian  port  of 
the  same  name. 

National  Maritime  Day  also  calls  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet  and  the  critical  seallft  sup- 
port for  which  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
produce  for  our  Nation  during  every  con- 
flict in  which  seapower  has  been  an 
element 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  when  I  served  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee,  the 
members  heard  from  various  governmen- 
tal and  private  sources  who  warned  of 
the  peril  to  our  national  security  from 


the  continuing  decline  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet.  Moreover,  we  saw  during  the 
most  recent  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  just 
how  cnicial  it  is  that  the  United  States 
have  the  ability  to  provide  naval  power 
backed  by  strong  seallft  support. 

The  United  States  remains  far  short 
of  the  valid  goals  expressed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  which  declare  In  part: 

It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  .  .  .  capable  of  serving  as 
a  naval  and  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

An  article  in  the  May  1981,  edition  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress,  provides  a  brief  but  disturbing 
analysis  of  our  seallft  readiness  posture 
which  must  be  bolstered  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  remain  a  strong  seapower 
force.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.  Sealift:  Dwindling  Resottkces  Vebstts 
Rising  Need? 
(By  Deborah  M.  Kyle) 
In  mid-March,  CNO  Admiral  Thomas  B. 
Hayward  warned  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services'  Procurement  and  Nuclear 
Systems  Subcommittee  that,  "V?lthout  ade- 
quate and  reliable  seallft.  literally  none  of 
our  mUltary  plans  is  executable."  Hayward 
went  on  to  tell  the  Subcommittee  that  sea- 
llft Initiatives  In  the  Reagan  defense  budget 
addressed  a  "serious  shortfall  in  U.S.  stra- 
tegic mobUity."  But  the  Initiatives  the  CNO 
referred  to  only  begin  to  meet  today's  VS. 
sealift  needs. 

According  to  a  report  recently  published 
by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC) ,  the 
Navy-sponsored  management  agency  charged 
with  assuring  adequate  military  wartime 
sealift.  MSC  cannot  be  expected  to  "meet 
wartime  needs  for  sealift  simply  because  it 
provides  worldwide  and  efficient  peacetime 
ocean  tranq>ortatlon  for  miUtary  serrice." 

Today.  MSC  estimates  that  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  supplies  needed  to  sustain  US 
troops  deployed  under  emergency  conditions 
would  t>e  transported  by  sea  under  MSC 
command  authority. 

Vice  Admiral  Kent  J.  Carroll.  Director  of 
Logistics  for  the  Joint  Chief's  of  Staff,  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  in 
March  that.  "Qlven  that  one  dry  cargo  ship 
can  deliver  the  equivalent  tonnage  of  two 
and  one-half  days  of  airlift,  when  the  first 
10  ships  arrive  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  they 
deliver  tonnage  ^proxlmatdy  equivalent  to 
a  full  month  of  airlift."  The  actual  projected 
sealift  reouirements  are  classified,  but  by 
MSC  and  Maritime  Administration  accounts, 
adeauate  resources  to  provide  emergency 
sealift  do  not  exist. 

Established  in  1949.  MSC  U  authorized  to 
augment  Its  control  fleet  from  the  UJS.  Mer- 
chant Marine,  foreign  flag  shipping,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  its  quickly 
deployable  Ready  Reserve  Force,  as  well  as 
the  Sealift  Readiness  Program  and  Voluntary 
Tanker  Agreement.  However,  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships  available  to  carry  on  emergency 
seallft  operations  is  low,  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  projects  that  at  the  present 
operating  tempo,  nearly  "the  entire  Ameri- 
can fleet  is  needed  to  meet  military  needs  in 
major  conventional  war." 

Today's  Merchant  Marine  is  much  smaller 
than  It  was  during  WWII,  with  more  than  96 
percent  of  the  U.S.  international  trade  con- 
ducted by  U.S. -owned  vessels  operating  un- 
der foreign  flags.  (History  shows  that  tradi- 
tionally, the  Merchant  Marine  is  buUt  up 
when  national  security  is  threatened,  and 
declines  in  periods  between  major  conflicts.) 


The  number  of  privately-owned  VA.  mer- 
chant vessels  dropped  by  one.  from  726  to  734 
between  January.  1980  and  January,  1981. 
However,  carrying  capacity  Increased  by  one 
mi!  lion  dead  weight  tons,  indicating  that 
today's  ships  are  larger.  But  whUe  one  ship 
may  carry  more  cargo,  in  emergency  military 
seallft  operations,  destruction  of  that  ship 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  greater  quantities 
of  military  cargo.  And.  MSC  notes.  "Wartime 
losses  would  quickly  and  probably  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  Merchant  Marine's  capabil- 
ity to  support  military  services." 

Although  U.S. -owned  vessels  are  subject  to 
U.S.  military  emergency  requisitioning  codes, 
whether  or  not  foreign  nations  would  make 
those  ships  available  to  the  U.S.  In  a  crUls 
situation  is  an  unknown  variable  In  defense 
sealift  planning.  While  the  U.S.  U  presenUy 
on  good  terms  with  most  nations  under 
whose  flags  U.S.-owned  commercial  ships 
saU.  the  fact  that  US.  seallft  strength  re- 
mains dependent  on  fragile  diplomatic  rela- 
tions stresses  U.S.  defense  capabUltles. 

SEALIFT    AT    MEmCT    OF    DIPLOMATIC    TIES? 

According  to  MSC.  in  1950  more  than  42 
percent  of  all  U.S.  trade  was  carried  by  the 
U.S.  flag  fleet.  A  decade  later,  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant fleet's  share  of  U.S.  trade  had  dropped 
to  31  percent  and  in  1980.  less  than  6  percent 
of  U.S.  trade  was  carried  by  ships  flying  U.S. 
colors. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  has  become  a  nation  de- 
pendent on  "foreign"  sealift  which  presents 
a  strategic  nightmare  should  foreign  or  U.S.- 
owned  ships  flying  under  foreign  flags  carry- 
ing precious  U.S.  materials  be  needed  else- 
where. Less  than  1  percent  of  the  strategic 
mineral  and  dry  bulk  items  needed  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  economy  and  sustain  mUitary 
Service  needs  are  now  deUvered  in  U.S.  flag 
ships.  And,  U.S.  energy  imports  are  just  as 
dependent  on  foreign  transport — only  3  per- 
cent of  VS.  oil  imports  are  now  carried  to 
VS.  refineries  on  VS.  fla^  tankers. 

Hayward  charged  in  March  that  like  mili- 
tary seallft.  the  Merchant  Marine  has  been 
a  victim  of  "protracted  neglect."  And.  he 
cautioned.  "Its  health  and  vitality  should 
be  of  keen  concern  to  anyone  interested  in 
the  state  of  our  national  defense. 

"I  strongly  support  the  rerltallzation  and 
expansion  of  the  VS.  flag  fleet." 

Despite  Hayward 's  support,  one  Maritime 
Administration  spkokesman  told  AFJ  that 
government  subsidies  used  to  promote  pri- 
vate shipping  construction  in  line  with  miU- 
tary needs  have  fallen  victim  to  OMB's  re- 
cent massive,  government -wide  subsidy  cut- 
backs. When  asked  what  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  done  to  fight  those  cuta,  the 
official  noted  that  nothing  had  been  done  be- 
cause the  Maritime  Administration  had  no 
point  of  contact  to  appeal  to — the  Reagan 
Administration  had  not  appointed  the  person 
responsible  for  such  appeals.  So  by  April, 
1981.  the  Maritime  Administration  had 
spent  its  PY81  construction  subsidy  limit — 
tl-mllllon:  60  percent  below  Its  usual  year- 
ly budget. 

SOTISr  BUILD-1TP 

WhUe  VS.  seallft  capabUlty  has  been 
eroding,  the  Soviets  have  been  consistently 
developing  a  merchant  fleet  with  dual  mUl- 
tary capabUlty. 

According  to  Hayward,  "The  Russians 
added  approximately  30  modem  units  to 
their  merchant  marine — a  highly  mUltarlzed 
auxlUary  of  the  Navy,  whose  ships  are  care- 
fuUy  designed  for  ready  conversion  to  mUl- 
tary roles  In  war.  and  are  largely  manned  by 
naval  reservists  In  peace  to  facUlUte  rapid 
transition  to  Navy  control."  All  totaled.  MSC 
estimates  that  the  Russians  have  2.475  mer- 
chant ships  In  their  Inventory  whUe  the 
U5.-count  is  879  (including  govemment- 
and  privately-owned  commercial  vessels) . 
However,  the  Maritime  Administration  notes 
that  48  UJS.  merchant  shins  are  presently 
under  construction,  and  five  additional  ves- 
sels are  undergoing  conversion  In  1981. 
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0(  tb«  TM  ablp*  In  tb*  U^.  Mvcbmnt 
liHtiM  tBTMitorf.  only  S79  wtm  ocaan-gotng 
■hlpa  avkUabl*  far  ■Milft  oparmtions.  Among 
tban  ar«  jumbo  t»nk«n  and  nonaelX-«u»- 
"■^'"'"g  oontalner  ■hlpa  wbleb  «ra  of  limited 
military  um. 

TX>  kogiiMnt  tta  nuelcua  llMt  In  emergeney 
•Ituatlona.  1I8C  tuw  MTuml  options:  Na- 
tkn«l  Dafanaa  PwarTi  Flaat  (NDBP)— in 
January,  NDBT  «wnatatad  of  331  ahlpa  Includ- 
ing IM  OMtebant  typaa— 30  of  which  oom- 
prtaa  tha  Baady  WaaarTa  Forea  (RRP) . 

Tha  RRF,  mamtamad  by  tha  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnlatratton  and  rlaatgnart  to  provide  im- 
ntadtata  aurga  capability,  can  b«  opera- 
Uonal  In  a  S-10  day  tlma  frame  wbUe  the  le- 
maintng  137  Tiaaala  bare  a  projected  readl- 
naaa  achadiile  of  46  to  00  days  from  date  of 
requlaltUnUng.  But  MSC  admlU  "that  eo-day 
eaUmata  la  raay."  Olven  delay*  in  yard  avaU- 
abUlty,  apare  parts,  etc.,  MSC  projecu  that  It 
might  "mjulje  months"  to  activate  some  of 
theshlpa.  and  that  the  "bulk  of  these  137  are 
of  WW  n  Tlntaga  and  rapidly  baeomlng  ob- 
solata." 

Haallft  Seadlneas  Program  (SRP)— Prl- 
vataly-ovned  merchant  vessels  are  com- 
mitted to  the  SBP  under  the  ManUme 
Administration  which  In  turn  authorlaes 
ships  for  DoD  use.  Presently.  307  ships  are 
available  for  MSC  to  provide  aeallft  in  s  non- 
mohlllaatkwi  situation.  However,  according 
to  MSO.  probiama  arise  because  the  Mari- 
time Administration  recommendations  for 
SRP  implementation  are  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  DoD's  carrier  call-up.  as 
wall  as  on  International  trade  and  national 
security  demands,  and  not  strictly  defense 


Voluntary  Tanker  Agreement — sponsored 
by  the  Maritime  Administration,  this  pro- 
gram makes  privately-owned  tankers  avail- 
able on  a  voluntary  basis  for  DoO  emergency 
use. 

NATO  AUIad  Commitments— NATO  allies 
pool  a  portkm  of  their  merchant  fleet  for 
use  by  any  ally  In  a  NATO  war.  Approxi- 
mately 400-000  NATO  merchant  ships  would 
be  made  available  for  seallft  support.  But  DS 
Interests/needs  would  be  in  competition  with 
those  of  other  NATO  aUles. 

Whether  DoD's  emergency  needs  can  be 
met  today  Is  a  queation  of  speculation.  But, 
MSC  projects  that.  "In  a  NATO  war,  with 
NATO  ships  available,  the  answer  is  prob- 
ably yaa."  Concerning  othrr  scenarloa,  MSC  Is 
nonoommlttal  because  the  assessment  of 
adeqtiate  aeallft  need  changes  depending 
upon  the  scenario.  Variables  Including  the 
extent  of  seallft  need,  how  quickly  forces 
snd  supplies  need  to  be  moved,  and  port  con- 
dltlona  and  avallabUlty  would  also  affect  the 
aaaaaament.  A  recent  Congresslonally-di- 
rected  study  of  military  rapid  deployment 
needs  clearly  Indicated  for  a  Persian  Oulf 
contingeney:  the  nation  will  need  far  more 
seallft  and  alrilft  than  It  has  (See  accom- 
panying article). 

But  In  concluding  Its  evaluation  of  ITS 
seallft  adequacy.  MSC  urgea  the  eatabUah- 
mant  of  a  cohesive  and  coherent  national 
maritime  oollcy — what  It  caUs  "the  type 
of  policy  which  has  been  lacking  throughout 
tha  hlatory  of  the  nSA." 


THO^  WHO  CANNOT  REICEUBER 
THE  PAST  ARE  CONDEMNED  TO 
REPEAT  IT 

Ifr.  PROXICIRE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  the  KGB  security  poUce  In- 
tervened to  prevent  several  himdred  So- 
viet Jews  from  commemorating  the  hol- 
ocaust with  a  traditional  gathering  In 
the  woods  near  Moscow.  Sources  said 
that  the  KGB  had  been  calling  in  par- 


ticipants of  the  project  and  threatening 
them  with  IS  days  in  Jail,  irrevocable 
rejection  of  applications  to  emigrate  and 
other  penalties  If  they  tried  to  hold  the 
outdoor  meeting  as  scheduled.  In  view  of 
this  show  of  force,  the  gathering  was 
canceled. 

These  outings  In  the  woods  had  been 
held  on  an  average  of  twice  a  year  for 
the  last  10  years,  timed  to  significant 
dates  of  the  Jewish  calendar.  Some  par- 
ticipants felt  that  the  large  turnout  of 
a  previous  gathering  perturbed  the  au- 
thorities who  take  a  hostile  view  of 
gatherings  for  any  purpose  that  Is  not 
officially  authorized.  Others  believed  that 
the  clampdown  was  part  of  a  general 
tightening  of  restrictions  on  unofficial 
Jewish  activity  In  recent  months. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  President, 
the  forced  canceling  of  this  gathering 
commemorating  the  holocaust  suggests 
a  trend  that  we  must  not  allow  to  come 
about.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  crimes 
of  the  holocaust,  some  of  the  most  sav- 
age in  the  history  of  mankind,  be  re- 
membered. That  time,  when  Nazi  Ger- 
many attempted  to  commit  genocide 
against  the  Jewish  race  and  extermi- 
nated 6  million  innocent  victims,  must 
never  be  forgotten.  As  Santayana  said. 
"Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  ccxidemned  to  repeat  It." 

As  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  it  Is 
our  duty  to  take  a  stand  and  officially 
condemn  genocide  as  an  international 
crime.  By  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  of  America 
will  inform  the  world  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  a  recurrence  of  what  happened 
during  the  holocaust. 

Let  us  take  this  Important  step  and 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 
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INTERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE 
PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Nunn  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  interim  report  from  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations regarding  Its  oversight  inquiry 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  investiga- 
tion of  the  Teamsters  Central  States 
pension  fimd.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  ordered  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepskn)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendatim  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaden,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-389. 
section  10(a).  appctots  the  following 
Senators  to  the  Commission  on  the  Role 
of  Gold  in  International  Monetary 
Systenu:  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMtrr).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jkpsbh).  and  the  Senator  from 
Cmnectlcut  (Mr.  Dodd)  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:23  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  cleiics.  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  con- 
currence of  the  Senate-. 

H.R.  34M.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington. 

ENBOLLEO   BUJ.   SIGKXD 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  730.  An  act  to  insure  necessary  funds 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980. 

T)\e  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  b.v  the  President  pro  tempore. 

At  2:05  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
has  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
curraice  of  the  Senate: 

H.  0>n.  Res.  138.  Ck>acurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  31  to  May  37.  1981.  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  May  31  to 
June   1.   1981. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  c<xif  erence  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
currmt  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  115) 
revising  the  ccmgressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984:  it  has 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current resolution  numbered  156,  158. 
161,  163,  164,  170,  174,  177.  179.  182,  190, 
191,  and  199,  and  has  agreed  thereto, 
each  with  an  amendment. 


HOUSE  BILL  REWRRED 

ITie  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

H.R.  3484.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  emblematic 
of  the  SSOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Oeorge  Washington:  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
HELD  AT  THE  VfESK. 

The  fcdlowing  concurrent  restriution 
was  ordered  held  at  the  desk  by  unani- 
mous consent: 


H.  Oon.  Baa.  138.  Oonourrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  oi  the  House 
from  May  31  to  May  37.  1981.  and  an  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  B«ay  31  to 
June  1,  1981. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  20, 1981,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  730.  An  act  to  insure  neceaaary  funds 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1190.  A  commtinlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
tranatnlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  President's  ninth  special  message  for  fis- 
cal year  1981:  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-1191.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  an  additional  supplemental 
certiflcatlon  under  the  heading  "Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Construction,  and  BehablUta- 
tlon"  under  the  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-1193.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conunission  of  Pine  Arts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  the  Commission  authority  to  accept 
private  donations  of  money  to  finance  the 
activities  of  the  Conunlsston;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-1193.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  the  amount  of  $17  million 
from  the  District  of  Columbia's  own  reve- 
nues; to  the  Coounlttee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

E(^1194.  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  47  se- 
lected acquisition  reports:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1195.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1963":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1196.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Defense  Security  Assist- 
ance Agency,  transmitting,  piusuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Netherlands 
for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  In  ex- 
cess of  $35  mlUlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1197.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
tn«  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Instal- 
lations. Logistics,  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  studv  with  respect  to  con- 
verting the  custodial  services  activity  at 
Pltrslmmons  Army  Medical  Center  and  the 
decision  that  performance  under  contract 
is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-11S8.  A  communication  from  the  Deo- 
uty  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Military 


Feraonnal  Policy) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  defense  contractors  who  have 
filed  fiscal  year  1980  reports  under  section 
410(d)  of  Public  Law  91-121  (82  Stat.  313): 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-1199.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Instal- 
lations, Logistics,  and  Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  a  study  with  respect  to  converting 
the  combined  motor  vehicle  operations  and 
maintenance  activities  at  Port  Leavenworth. 
Kanwan.  and  the  decision  that  performance 
under  contract  Is  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  accomplishment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1200.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  U.S.  Navy  regu- 
lations may  l>e  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  without  the  i4>proval  of  the  President 
and  to  provide  express  statutory  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  issue  other 
regulations:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1301.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port entitled  "DOD  Needs  Better  Assessment 
of  MlUtary  Hospitals'  Capabilities  To  Care 
for  Wartime  Casualties":  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

KC-1303.  A  communication  tram,  the 
(Thairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  calendar  year  1980:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

'BC-1303.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  activities  of  the  Board  to 
eUminate  luifair  and  deceptive  practices  In 
the  savings  and  loan  Industry:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Development. 

EC-1204.  A  communication  from  the  (Thair. 
man  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  economic  viability  of  depository 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

EC-1306.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  for  an  additional 
five  years:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1306.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
pnq>riation6  for  fiscal  3rears  1982  and  1983: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TranqxMtatlon. 

BC-1307.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  NASA  imder  10  UjS.C. 
3304(a)  (11)  and  (16)  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

BC-1308.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
relationship  between  certain  petroleum 
trade  aaaodatlon  and  U.S.  Geological  Svirvey 
date  concerning  oil  and  gas  reserves  and 
ultimate  recovery  from  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Nattutil  Resources. 

BC-1309.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmlttmg,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  official  boundary  maps  of  certain 


wilderness  areas  in  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1210.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing (Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitled  "MUUons  Wasted  Trying  to 
Develop  Major  Energy  Infomuitlon  System": 
to  the  (Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1311.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  amended  report  of  building  project 
survey  which  requests  authorization  of  a 
lease  construction  project  in  Tallahassee. 
Florida;  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

BC-1313.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  a  ceiUng  on  Federal  expen- 
ditures for  medicaid,  to  increase  States' 
flexlbUity  to  detemUne  the  scope  of  their 
medicaid  programs,  to  make  other  amend- 
ments to  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1213.  A  conunimlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  adjustment  assistance  programs 
for  firms  and  industries  under  the  Trade  Act 
cf  1974.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-1314.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  Issuance  of  licenses  for  the  ex- 
port of  muoltlons  under  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

BC-131S.  A  communication  from  the  chief 
Justice  of  the  US.  Tax  Court,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  initial  actuarial  reports 
required  for  the  VS.  Tax  Court  Judges'  re- 
tirement and  survivor  annuity  plans;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1316.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law.  a  list  of  the 
reports  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  April  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-1217.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  new  system  of  records  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  implementing  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1318.  A  conununicatlon  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  <3ouncU  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  establish  fees  and  aUow- 
ances  for  Jiutjrs  serving  In  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC- 1219.  A  conununicatlon  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  to  In- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  within  the 
deflniUon  of  a  coastal  State;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1220.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  such  Stadium  and 
the  associated  land  area  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC!-1231.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prooo^ed  leglsUUon  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and 
Governmental  Reorganization  Act  with  re- 
sr>e-t  to  the  authorization,  issuance,  security 
and  payment  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obli- 
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gatton*  of  tiM  Diatrlct  of  Columbl*;  to  tb« 
Oommlttae  on  OoT«nun«ntal  Affkln. 

■0-1222.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  MAyor 
of  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia,  transmitting  k 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  autborlze  the 
setoS  of  annuity  payments  or  refunds  pay- 
able from  the  civil  aerrlce  retirement  and 
dlMtblllty  fund  to  former  employees  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
order  to  liquidate  debts  owed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernmental  Affairs. 

BC-1223.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "Debt 
Collection  Act  of  1981":  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs. 

BC-iaa4.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  Legion  as  of 
December  31,  1080:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

XC-1226.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1980:  to  the  Cocunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

■0-1226.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Itolatlons  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  activities  of  the  Board  tmder  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar 
year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-1227.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mittliig.  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  and  amend  various  health  authori- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

■0-1228.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  provisions  of  law  concerned  with 
health  professions  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Hunuut  Resources. 

BC-1229.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
notice  that  there  will  be  a  delay  In  the 
submission  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

BC-1230.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  transmitting,  corrections  to  a 
previously  submitted  draft  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

■C-1231.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  new  wtnd- 
faU  dual  benefits  to  cerUln  Individuals,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1232.  A  cfxnmimlcatlon  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Education  for 
Letrlslatlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  graduate  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Education 
for  fiscal  years  1978  through  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

■C-1233.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
quests for  suoplemental  aooronrlatlons  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  amendments  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  request  for  approDrtaUons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ifr.  BOTH,  from  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on   Inveetlgatlons  of   the   Com- 


mittee on  Oovernmental  Affairs,  by  unan- 
imous consent : 

Interim  report  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  regarding  Its  over- 
sight of  the  Department  of  Labor's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Teamsters  central  States  pension 
fund  (Rept.  No.  97-122). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Nunn.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  Interim  report  from  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  mi  Investiga- 
tions regarding  its  oversight  inquiry  of 
the  Department  of  Labor's  investigation 
of  the  Teamsters  central  States  pension 
fund  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  ordered  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COM- 
MTTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of  com- 
mittees were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  report 
favorably  the  following  nominations  of 
879  cadets,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  effective 
upon  their  graduation.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  In  the  Concrzs- 
sioNAL  Record  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information  of 
any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CITie  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  of  April  29,  1981,  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Ex.  S.  96-2.  Protocol  Amending  the  Interim 
Convention  on  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals,  between  the  United  States.  Canada. 
Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  9,  1980  (with  additional 
views)    (Ex.  Bept.  No.  97-12). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By   Vi.    SPECTER    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Sasseb.    and    Mr.    DAmato)  : 

S.  1225.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  agencies  to 
Include  In  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
estimates  of  the  costs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments resulting  from  a  proposed  rule,  an 
Identification  of  sources  of  funds  to  pay  such 
costs,  and  a  statement  requesting  comments 
from  State  and  local  governments  on  the 
costs  to  such  governments  resiiltlng  from  the 
proposed  nUe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Bir.  SPECTER: 

S.  1226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  supplemental 
Insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of  necessary 
remedial  action  following  damage  to  nuclear 
powerplants.  including  certain  remedial  ac- 
tion at  the  "Hu-ee  Mile  Island  f^M^ltles.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernmental  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  HXn^DLISTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoBD) : 
S.  1227.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  grantors 
of  certain  land  In  Henderson.  Union,  and 
Webster  Counties,  Kentucky,  to  the  United 
States,  and  their  heirs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

5.  1228.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  ihe  minting  of 
half  doUars  with  a  design  emblemaUc  of  the 
two  himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Oeorge  Wastilngton;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmms,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bosek,  Mr. 
BAtrcxrs,   and  Mr.  Bbntsxn)  : 

6.  1229.  A  bill  to  continue  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982.  the  existing  prohibition  on  the 
issuance  of  fringe  benefit  regulations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oakn,  Mr.  Hatakawa,  Mr.  Rieclx,  Mr. 
Hdnb,  Mr.  Stkvxns,  Mr.  Laxalt,  and 
Mr.  Town) : 
S.  1230.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
IjOs  Angeles  Olympic  Oames:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TSONOAS: 
S.  1231.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  C 
Poster;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Matsunaga)  : 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
Insure  that  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act  win  not  be  preempted  and  to  direct  the 
Department   of  Labor   to   study   the   feasi- 
bility  of   extending   coverage   to   all    other 
State  health   plans;    to  the   Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr     INOUYE    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  PREssLxa)  : 
S.  1233.  A  blU  to  establish  a  program  In 
the  Department   of   Conunerce  to  promote 
United   States   service   Industries;    enhance 
their  competitiveness,   and  for  other   pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
ByMr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1234.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  correct  certain  slope  failures 
and   erosion   problems   along  the   banks  of 
the  Coosa  River;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1235.  A  bUl  to  exempt  certain  matters 
relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  the  disclosure  requirements  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HETLtN)  : 

S.  1236.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  6701 
(a)  (2)  and  5702(m)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  base  on  which 
the  tax  on  large  cigars  Is  Imposed  and  to 
achieve  a  phased  reduction  In  the  tax  rate; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  HEFLIN: 

S.  1237.  A  blU  to  provide  grants  to  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these 
Institutions  in  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  land,  and  the  planning,  construction, 
alteration,  or  renovation  of  buildings  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  for  research  in  the 
food  and  agricultural  sciences:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
By  Mr.  QUATLE: 

8.  1238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Indlvldiial  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Bv  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  1239.  A  bill  to  provide  for  purposes  of 
section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  loeses  from  Dutch  Elm  disease  shall  be 
treated  as  casualty  losses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RncLS) : 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1654  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
Individuals  and  businesses  In  Urban  and 
Rural  Depressed  Areas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
S.  1241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olga  Mary 
Drefko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  1242.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
constituting  part  of  the  El  Dorado  National 
Forest  be  conveyed  to  certain  persons  who 
purchased  and  held  such  lands  In  good  faith 
reliance  on  an  inaccurate  surveyor's  map;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (by  request)  : 
S.  1243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Darrow  and  Renee  Llddle;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  provide  comprehensive  assistance  to 
States,  local  governments,  and  Indian  tribes 
to  mitigate  the  adverse  social  and  economic 
impacts  caused  by  major  energy  develop- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lax- 
alt.  Mr.  Oa*n.  Mr.  Ooldwate«.  Mr. 
Helms.   Mr.    Cannon.   Mr.   Stevens, 
Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  ZoamsKT.  Mr.  Jkp- 
SEN,   Mr.  TOWER,   Mr.  Simpson.  Mr. 
Hatakawa,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dom 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cession  and 
conveyance  to  the  States  of  federally  owned 
unreserved,  unappropriated  lands,  and  to  es- 
tablish policy,  methods,  procedures,  sched- 
ules, and  criteria  for  such  transfers:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sasser  and  Mr.  D'Amato)  : 
S.  1225.  A  biU  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  Include  in  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  estimates  of  the  costs  to 
State  and  local  governments  resulting 
from  a  proposed  rule,  an  identification 
of  sources  of  funds  to  pay  stich  costs  and 
a  statement  requesting  comments  frmn 
State  and  local  governments  on  the 
costs  to  such  governments  resulting 
from  the  proposed  rule;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

STATE  AND  LOCAI,  COVCaNMKMT  RECTTLATOBT 
COST  ESTIMATES  ACT  OF  19S1 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  S.  1225.  the  State  and 
Local  Government  Regulatory  Cost  Esti- 
mates Act  of  1981,  along  with  Senators 
Sasser  and  D'Amato.  This  Is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  spent  several 
days  meeting  with  local  government  of- 
ficials in  many  of  the  communities  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  was  most  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  many  local  officials  were 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that, 
with  the  cutbacks  and  eliminations  of 
numerous  Federal  programs,  they  would 
be  mandated  to  carry  on  these  same  pro- 
grams but  assume  the  costs.  These  offi- 
cials are  also  concerned  about  arbitrary 
regulatory  activities  which  are  under- 
taken by  Federal  agencies  without  ade- 


Quote  consultation  with  them  or  xmdo-- 
standing  of  their  problems  or  points  of 
view. 

Agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  have 
a  responsblity  on  some  reasonable  basis 
to  inform  local  governments  of  their 
plans  to  enact  regulations  which  impact 
in  any  fashion,  particularly  financial, 
on  those  local  governments. 

S.  1225  is  not  a  complex  or  lengthy 
piece  of  legislation.  Its  sponsors  realize 
that  it  may  later  be  appropriately  at- 
tached as  an  amendment  to  another 
more  comprehensve  bill.  It  is.  however, 
desired  by  the  communities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  I  believe  wUl  effectively  dis- 
cipline those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  are  too  quick  to  heap  costly 
regulatory  burdens  on  the  local  govern- 
ments of  our  Nation.  I  believe  enact- 
ment of  S.  1225  will  be  applauded  by 
virtually  every  local  government  of 
America. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1225 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o; 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local 
Government  Regulatory  Cost  Estimate  Act 
of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  Section  563(b)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  after 
the  semicolon  In  clause  (2) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses; 

"(4)  (A)  an  estimate  of  the  agency  with 
respect  to  the  costs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments which  will  resvat  from  the  pro- 
posed rule: 

"(B)  a  statement  of  any  source  of  funds 
which  are  available  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  pay  any  costs  to  such  govern- 
ments resulting  from  the  proposed  rule.  or. 
as  the  case  may  be.  a  statement  that  the 
agency  does  not  know  of  any  such  sources; 
and 

"(C)  a  statement  requesting  comments 
from  State  and  local  governments  on  the 
costs  that  will  result  to  such  goverments 
from  the  proposed  rule.". 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1225.  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Regulatory  Cost  Estimate 
Act  of  1981. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Specter,  for  this  timely  legislative 
initiative.  It  signals  an  increasing  rec- 
ognition Ml  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that,  as  Washington  moves  to  devc^ve 
mcn%  and  more  program  responsibility 
on  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
coming  decade,  there  is  an  obligation  to 
check  the  preeminent  development  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
relations  in  the  past  30  years — and  that 
is  increased  spending  and  assistance  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  State  and 
local  governments,  accompanied  by  an 
even  greater  numl>er  of  conditions  and 
mandates  for  this  assistance. 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  future  of  fiscal  federalism  rec- 
ognized the  inherent  imbalance  result- 
ing from  this  development. 


Estimates  of  the  costs  that  new  rules 
and  regulations  will  pass  on  to  State  and 
local  governments  is  a  sound  procedure, 
and  a  good  step  toward  addressing  this 
concern. 

Both  the  content  and  purpose  of  this 
bill  are  clear:  to  make  a  Federal  agency 
detail  the  costs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments resulting  frcHn  a  proposed 
rule:  input  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  shaping  the  rule  and  esti- 
mating its  costs,  and;  a  statement  of 
whatever  Federal  funds  are  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  assist 
them  in  effecting  the  proposed  rule. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  S.  1225 
complements  a  bill  I  introduced  earlier 
in  this  session,  S.  43.  the  State  and  Local 
Government  Fiscal  Note  Act  of  1981.  The 
Fiscal  Note  Act  would  require  the  Con- 
gessional  Budget  Office  to  prepare  esti- 
mates of  the  costs  that  would  be  passed 
on  to  State  and  local  governments  by 
proposed  congressional  legislation. 

In  both  instances,  the  cost  estimates 
would  serve  as  warning  signals.  They 
would  let  Federal  agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress Imow  if  harmful  fiscal  conse- 
quences would  result  from  a  new  rule  or 
a  new  law.  If  a  Federal  agency  or  the 
Congress  decided  to  move  ahead  with  a 
new  rule  or  a  new  law.  they  would  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  fiscal  implications 
for  State  and  local  governments,  and 
could  therefore  adapt  such  measures 
accordingly. 

As  we  all  know,  even  the  most  well- 
intentioned  rule  or  law  sometimes  has 
unforeseen  consequences — consequences 
never  contemplated  by  the  lawmaker  or 
the  nilemaker. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  just  how 
necessary  or  helpful  this  legislation  is. 
Let  me  answer  this  question  by  alluding 
briefly  to  a  study  of  10  local  jurisdic- 
tions performed  recently  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  NSF  found  in 
its  study  that  each  local  jurisdiction  was 
expected  to  comply — at  any  given  time — 
with  a  minimum  of  1,000  Federal  and 
State  mandates. 

Local  officials  believe  that  this  situa- 
tion puts  an  increasing  amount  of  stress 
on  their  budgets,  and  that  mandates  and 
legislative  conditions  attached  to  laws 
can  constitute  a  forced  expienditure  for 
them — expenditures  which  can  require 
local  officials  to  either  rechannel  re- 
sources from  other  efforts  or  else  raise 
taxes.  The  same  kind  of  budgetary  stress 
obtains  for  State  government  officials. 

So.  I  beUeve  that  S.  1225  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  welcome  move  by  State  and 
local  government  officials. 

While  cost  estimates  for  new  Federal 
rules  and  new  congressional  legislation 
represent  a  soimd  initiative  at  the  Fed- 
eral levd,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
States  long  ago  took  the  lead  on  this 
matter. 

In  the  late  1950's.  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin  enacted  fiscal  note  laws,  and 
in  the  early  1960's,  Missouri  and  Colo- 
rado did  the  same. 

Many  States,  with  constitutional  llmi- 
tati(His  on  their  abUity  to  raise  new  taxes 
and,  hence,  pay  for  new  programs,  found 
fiscal  notes  an  excdlent  device  for  an- 
ticipating the  costs  of  new  legislation. 
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not  ooly  to  State  govenunents,  but  to 
local  goivamiiMnti  aa  well. 

Adoption  of  fiscal  note  laws  by  the 
States  durins  the  IMO's  and  the  1970's. 
Among  the  States  that  have  recently 
passed  legislation  requiring  fl£cal  notes 
on  proposed  legislation  are  Oeorgia.  Ne- 
vada. Rhode  Island,  South  Candlna.  and 
Connecticut. 

In  addition,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri 
now  require  fiscal  notes  to  accompany 
proposed  rules  and  regulations.  Nebraska 
receives  a  similar  type  of  analysis  for 
any  proposed  legislation  that  would  alter 
the  powers  or  responsibilities  of  a  State 
agency  or  local  government  unit.  Massa- 
chusetts has  an  executive  order  requiring 
a  procedure  similar  to  a  fiscal  note  before 
any  executive  agency  under  the  Gover- 
nor's authority  can  issue  new  mandatory 
regulattons,  or  mandates. 

In  total.  47  States  have  in  place- 
either  through  statute  or  administrative 
action — procedures  for  prepfulng  cost 
estimates  or  fiscal  notes  on  measures  re- 
sulting in  costs  to  State  governments. 
And  35  States  use  fiscal  notes  for  pro- 
posed legislation  affecting  local  govern- 
ments. 

By  proposing  a  procedure  for  estimat- 
ing the  costs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  Federal  rulemaking,  the 
Congress  will  be  recognizing  a  new  dy- 
namic In  the  development  of  American 
federalism.  Since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  when  the  States 
Joined  together  in  molding  the  structure 
of  our  Republic,  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment— or  "Washington"  as  It  Is  often 
called  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital— has  shaped  the  nature 
of  intergovernmental  relations. 

Enactmwit  of  this  legislation  and 
enactment  of  State  and  local  government 
fiscal  note  legislation  will  complete  a 
cyclical  phenomenon  in  which,  once 
again,  the  commnait  parts  of  the  Re- 
public— State  and  local  governments 

are  affecting  the  shape  and  nature  of 
American  federalism. 

This  is  a  healthy  and  welcome  devel- 
opment, one  that  is  reflected  in  this  leg- 
islation and  in  fiscal  note  legislation  and 
one  that  deserves  the  full  and  active 
support  of  my  colleagues. 
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By  Mi.  SPECTER: 
a.  1226.  A  bill  to  provide  for  supple- 
mental Insurance  to  cover  the  costs  of 
necessary  remedial  actiwi  fcrflowing 
damage  to  nuclear  powerplants,  includ- 
ing certain  remedial  action  at  the  Three 
Mile  Island  facilities,  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 
NvcuAa  rown  plaitt  pmoPBrrr  oamagk  act 

OF    IMI 

Mr.  8PBCTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Nuclear  Power 
Plant  Property  Damage  Act  of  1981   In 
some  respects  th's  bill  is  similar  to  H  R 
2512  Introduced  In  the  House. 

Brfore  outlining  the  provisi<xis  of  this 
bffl,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  present 
situation  at  Three  MUe  Island  (TMI) 
Nuclear  Generating  Plant  No.  2  near 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

On  March  29.  1979  America's  most 
■erlous  and  best  known  nuclear  power- 


plant  accident  occurred  at  the  TMI 
plant.  The  plant  has  since  been  ln<H>era- 
tive;  while  some  cleanup  Mtivftles  have 
been  completed  by  the  owner — General 
Public  Utilities  (OPU)— about  $1  billion 
of  cleanup  work  remains  to  be  done. 

Point  No.  1  to  keep  in  mind  about 
TMI-2  is  that,  since  the  utility  has  this 
enormously  expensive  nonproducing  fa- 
cility on  its  hands,  it  Is  fturlng  critical 
financial  problems. 

Point  No.  2  to  keep  in  mind  about 
TMI-2  is  that  since  the  cleanup  is  not 
proceeding  on  a  timely  basis,  some  haz- 
ards are  present. 

Let  me  explain  point  No.  2  first.  An 
excerpt  from  the  environmental  impact 
statement  on  TMI  defines  the  issue : 

nntU  TMI-a  la  Ikrgely  decontaminated, 
there  la  a  amall  probabUity  (which  Increaaes 
with  time)  of  iincontrolled  releaaea  of  radio- 
activity to  the  enylronment.  Decontamina- 
tion of  the  plant  and  dlapoaal  of  the  wastes 
wlU  eliminate  this  possibility  for  potential 
harm  to  the  public  and  workers  at  TMI  •  •  • 
The  staff  therefore  concludes  that  the  full 
cleanup  of  the  facility  must  proceed  as  ez- 
pedltloualy  aa  la  reasonably  feasible,  con- 
sistent with  ensuring  public  health  and 
safety  and  protecting  the  environment. 

Now  to  point  No.  1  a  somewhat  more 
complex  issue.  GPU  has,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  1979  event,  mortgaged  all 
of  its  resources.  Bankruptcy  and  default 
on  its  obligations  is  a  real  possibility. 

An  analysis  by  financial  experts,  how- 
ever, demonstrates  that  such  a  bank- 
ruptcy would  have  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  credit  of  all  electric  utility  com- 
panies. Rates  of  return  demanded  by  the 
bond  buyers  and  stock  purchasers  would 
be  so  substantial  as  to  increase  electric 
rates  for  all  electricity  users  in  the 
United  States.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  nuclear  plant  financing 
would  be  particularly  hard  hit.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  funds  at  any 
price  might  not  be  available,  thus  re- 
tarding economic  growth  in  America  so 
dependent  on  adequate  sources  of  en- 
ergy. 

Now  to  the  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Dam- 
age Act  of  1981.  It  is  designed  to  help 
avoid  the  twin  threats  of  further  emer- 
gencies at  TMI  and  corporate  collapse, 
and  the  national  problems  either  one  or 
both  would  create.  It  would,  further, 
gradually  create  an  insurance  reserve 
for  supplemental  insurance  in  the  event 
another  accident  should  occur  at  another 
nuclear  powerplant.  anywhere  In  the 
Nation. 

With  respect  to  TMI.  the  GPU  would, 
under  this  bill,  provide  about  25  percent 
of  the  cost  from  its  existing  insurance 
policy,  plus  a  $50  million  deductible  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act.  The  other  75  percent 
would  be  provided  from  payments  made 
from  other  electric  utilities  using  nuclear 
generating  facilities  which  would.  In 
effect,  operate  under  an  insurance  ra- 
tionale with  the  risk  being  spread  among 
all  usen  of  nuclear  energy.  After  sufS- 
cient  funds  are  raised  for  TMI,  then 
additional  moneys  would  be  raised  and 
placed  in  a  fimd  to  be  used  in  the  event 
of  any  similar  calamity.  Should  no  fur- 
ther problem  arise,  the  fund's  Interest 
earnings  could  be  paid  to  the  utilities  to 
reduce  rates. 


While  this  act  proposes  a  financial 
formula  for  dealing  with  the  TMI  prob- 
lem, it  does  not  call  for  a  Federal  tax 
subsidy  at  any  part  of  the  process.  In 
fact,  the  t«ency  responsible  for  manag- 
ing the  program  in  the  early  years  will 
resolve  itself  Into  a  mutual  insurance 
company  for  this  specialized  purpose  as 
soon  as  practical.  At  that  time  it  will, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  be  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Federal  Government. 
Some  of  my  friends  In  Pennsylvania 
believe  that  the  Federal  taxpayer,  since 
the  Federal  Government  licenses  and 
regulates  the  nuclear  generating  indus- 
try, should  pay  for  the  cleanup  of  TMI. 
A  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation  in 
Washington,  however,  does  not  provide 
any  hti&is  for  hope  that  Federal  reim- 
bursement can  be  anticipated. 

Others  have  argued  that  company  mis- 
management is  responsible.  Why  not  let 
the  company,  and  Iqr  inference  its  captive 
customers,  pay  the  entire  cleanup  costs? 
This,  too.  seems  both  unreasonable  and 
unrealistic. 

Still  others  have  argued  "why  not  let 
the  company  go  bankrupt,  that's  the 
price  of  doing  business." 

As  already  noted,  bankruptcy  would 
solve  nothing  and  would  create  addi- 
tional problems.  The  $1  billion  cleanup 
cost  would  remain.  The  dangers  would 
remain.  Financing  costs  for  electric 
utility  growth  and  development  in  this 
country  would  skyrocket. 

There  is,  of  course,  on  these  issues 
room  for  debate,  discussion,  and  change 
but  time  is  a  more  precious  commodity, 
we  must,  as  a  nation,  address  the  $1 
billion  cleanup  problem  at  Three  Mile 
Island;  we  must  as  a  nation  Insist  on 
adequate  supplemental  insurance  cover- 
age for  future  events,  should  they  occur. 
S.  1226  addresses  both  problems.  It  is 
my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  early  hear- 
ings on  the  issues  raised  will  be  possible. 
Timely  action  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1236 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nuclear  Powerplant 
Property  Damage  Inaurance  Act  of  198r'. 
OKnmnoKS 

Skc.  a.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "On-site  property  damage"  means 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  the  uae  of.  property 
which  la  located  at  the  site  of,  and  used 
In  connection  with,  a  nuclear  powerplant. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  any  damage 
which  may  be  subject  to  a  claim  under  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054. 

(3)  "Ck>mmlaslon"  meana  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commlaslon. 

(3)  "Corporation"  means  the  National  Nu- 
clear Property  Insurance  Corporation  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

(4)  "Fund"  means  the  Nuclear  Property 
Insurance  Fund  established  under  section 
S  of  thla  Act. 

(5)  "Private  mutual  Inaurance  company" 
meana  a  stock  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
profit,  the  stock  of  which  la  not  transferable 
and  la  ezclualvely  held  by  tboae  entitles  In- 
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sured  by  the  Corporation  with  each  such 
entity  holding  a  ratable  portion  of  auch 
stock.  Such  mUble  portion  ahall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which 
the  insurance  coverage  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration for  such  entity  bears  to  the  toUl 
Insurance  coverage  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

EVTABLIBHiaCNT  OF  COKPOEATION 

SBC.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  aa  the  National  Nu- 
clear Property  Inaurance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Corporation  ahall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  ahall 
be  admlnlstei«d  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(c)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of 
9  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  persons  having  expertise 
In  diverse  fields  including  the  electric  util- 
ity Industry,  banking,  and  Insurance: 

(3)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  subsection  (d): 

(3)  the  President  of  the  Corporation  ap- 
pointed under  aubsectloo  (e) : 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commlaalon  (or  hla  designee);  and 

(5)  the  Chalrdian  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commlaalon  (or  his  designee). 
The  Members  of  the  Board  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  shall  be  voting 
members  and  the  members  serving  on  the 
Board  by  reason  of  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5) 
shall  be  nonvoting  members.  The  members 
of  the  Board  appointed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  3  years,  except  that 
of  the  members  first  appointed  under  para- 
graph (1).  two  shall  serve  for  1  year,  and 
two  shall  serve  for  2  years. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  serve 
(or  a  S-year  term.  No  individual  may  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  more  than 
two  5-year  terms. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  President  of 
the  Corporation  who  shall  be  the  chief 
operating  oflloer  of  the  Corporation  and  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

(f)  Upon  the  conversion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion to  a  private  mutual  Inaurance  company 
under  the  provisions  of  section  9.  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall  cease 
to  apply  and  the  Board  shaU  be  comorlsed 
of  7  members  elected  by  the  shareholders  of 
the  Corporation.  After  such  conversion,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation.  Members  of  the  Board  elected 
under  thla  subsection  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  3  years  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed — 

( 1 )  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  two  years, 
and 

(3)  two  shall  serve  for  terms  of  one  year, 
powtxs  or  THC  coapoaATioN 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Corporation  shall  have  such 
powers  as  are  conferred  on  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  (D.C.  Code,  29- 
1001)  and  as  are  ner^essary  to  carry  out  its 
Insurance  functions  under  this  Act.  In  ad- 
dition to  any  specific  power  granted  to  the 
Corporation  elsewhere  in  this  Act  or  under 
that  Act.  the  Corporation  sbaU  also  have 
the  power — 

( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  Its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  coxinael,  in  any  court.  State  or  Federal: 

(3)    to  adapt,  alter,  and  uae  a  corporate 
aeal.  which  dhall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  bylawa,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights  and 
powers  granted  to  it  by  thla  Act; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business  (including  the 
carrying  on  of  operations  and  the  malnte- 
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nance  of  offices)  and  to  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  It  by  this  Act 
In  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  qualification,  licensing,  or  other 
requirements  applicable  to  corporate  or  in- 
surance regulation  which  are  imposed  by 
law  in  such  State  or  other  Jurisdiction; 

(6)  to  lease,  purchase,  accept  gifta  or  do- 
natlona  of,  or  otherwise  to  acquire,  to  own, 
hold.  Improve,  use.  or  otherwise  deal  in  or 
with,  and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
leaae,  exchange,  or  otherwlae  dispose  of,  any 
property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  or  any 
Interest  therein  wherever  situated; 

(6)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  attorneys,  employees,  ind 
agents  aa  may  be  required,  to  determine 
their  quallficatlona,  to  define  their  duties, 
and,  to  the  extent  dealred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, require  bonda  for  them  and  fix  the  pen- 
alty thereof,  and  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  aectlon  3109 
of  title  S  (except  that  following  the  con- 
version of  the  Corporation  In  accordance 
with  aectlon  9,  the  Corporation  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  experts 
and  consultants  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vlaiona  of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States   Code); 

(7)  to  utUize  the  personnel  and  facilities 
of  any  other  agency  or  department  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment,  with  reimburse- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  bead  of  such 
sigency  or  department  (except  that  foUow- 
ing  the  conversion  of  the  Corporation  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9,  the  power  of  the 
Corporation,  until  this  paragraph  shall 
terminate;  and 

(8)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments, to  Incur  liSbbiUties,  and  to  do 
any  and  all  other  acts  and  things  as  may  be 
necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  the  Corporation  under 
this  Act. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  latn* 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Board  of  Directors 
shaU  adopt  Initial  bylaws  and  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. Thereafter,  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  alter,  supplement,  or  repeal  any  existing 
bylaw  or  rule,  and  may  adopt  additional  by- 
laws and  rules  as  may  be  necessary.  Tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
the  bylaws  of  the  Corporation  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  not  less  often 
than  once  eacta  year.  Following  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Corporation  under  section  9.  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  but  the 
CoiporatlcKi  shall  notify  each  shareholder 
with  regard  to  any  additional  bylaws  or  any 
alteration,  supplement,  or  repeal  of  any  by- 
law. 

(c)(1)  The  Corporation.  Its  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  and  Its 
insome  (including  any  Income  of  the  fund 
esta.blisbed  under  this  Act) ,  shaU  be  exempt 
frcwn  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States  (other  than  taxes  im- 
posed under  chapter  21  of  tlUe  26,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  and  chapter  23  of  title  26. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  Federal  Un- 
en^loyment  Tax  Act),  or  by  any  State  or 
loaal  taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  and  any  tangible  personal  property 
(other  than  cash  and  securities)  of  the 
Corporation  staaU  be  subject  to  State  and 
local  taxation  to  the  same  extent  according 
to  its  value  as  other  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal iwtjperty  Is  taxed.  For  purposes  o*  this 
subsection,  the  term  "State"  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
OorporaUon  in  tlie  discharge  of  Its  func- 
tions ShaU  not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of 
the   budget  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 


nxent  and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  general 
limitations  Imposed  by  statute  on  budget 
outlays  of  tbe  United  States.  The  United 
States  ShaU  not  be  liable  for  any  obligation 
or  llablUty  incurred  by  the  CorpovaUoD. 

(d)  Nothing  in  ttiia  Act  abaU  be  conatrued 
as  altering  or  impairing  the  statutory  duties 
or  re^>on8a>lUties  of  any  Federal  Agency 
with  respect  to  the  supervision,  manage- 
ment, monitoring,  or  participation  of  tbe 
cleanup  of  the  Three  MUe  laland  nuclear 
generating  plant  or  any  otlier  nuclear  plant 
or  the  duties  of  any  Federal  agency  under 
existing  law. 

INSOKANCE   riTND 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  la  established  on  the 
booka  of  the  Treasury  a  Nuclear  Property  In- 
surance Fund  to  be  used  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  carrying  out  thla  Act. 

(b)  The  fund  ahall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  premltuna,  intereat,  and  charges  col- 
lected under  this  Act; 

(2)  earnings  accruing  to  the  fund  under 
subsection   (d) ; 

(3)  any  amounts  accruing  to  the  Corpo- 
ration by  reason  of  the  subrogation  author- 
ity of  section  11. 

( c )  Amounts  credited  to  the  fund  shall  be 
avaUable — 

(1)  for  making  such  Insurance  payments 
as  the  Corporation  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  (or  nr't^'f'"E  the  paymenta  authorized 
under  section  8  with  respect  to  the  Three 
MUe  Island  Unit  2;  and 

(3)  for  covering  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Corporation. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Corporation  determines 
that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  in  excess 
of  current  needs,  it  may  request  the  invest- 
ment of  such  amounts  as  it  determines  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
obligations  Issued  by  the  United  States. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  conversion  of  the  Corporation 
under  section  9.  the  preceding  provlalona  of 
this  section  shall  cease  to  apply. 

(2)  At  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Corporation  imder  section  9,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  direct  the  transfer  of 
all  funds  accounted  for  in  the  Nuclear  Prop- 
erty Insurance  Fund  to  the  Corporation. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
take  all  appropriate  actions  at  the  time  of 
the  transfer  of  funds  under  paragraph  (2) 
to  terminate  the  operation  of  the  Nuclear 
Prooery  Insurance  Fund. 

(4)  n>Uowlng  conversion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion under  section  9.  the  funds  transferred 
under  paragrap!i  (2)  of  thU  subsection  and 
all  other  moneys  accruing  to  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  used  by  the  Corporation  for 
providing  Insurance  coverage  imder  section  « 
and  for  defraying  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Corporation.  Any  moneys  accruing  to 
the  Corporation  after  the  conversion  imder 
section  9  which  are  not  necessary  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Corporation  or  for  providing 
Insurance  coverage  under  section  6  shall  be 
exclusively  Invested  In  obligations  of  tbe 
United  SUtes. 

IMSTTaAIfCK 

Sec.  6.  (a)  (1)  The  Corporation  la  author- 
ized to  provide  Inaurance  xmder  this  Act  to 
licensees  of  nuclear  powerpl*nt«  to  supple- 
ment the  insurance  which  Is  avalUble  to 
such  Ucenaeea  from  private  aources.  Such 
insurance  shall  provide  for  payment  by  the 
CorporaUon  of  the  costs  of  cleanup  and  re- 
habilitation associated  with  onsite  property 
damage  following  any  nuclear  incident  or 
other  damage  to  an  insured  powerplant  to 
the  extent  that  such  costs  exceed  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  Incident  the  greater  of — 

(A)  »350.000,000.  or 

(B)  SSO.OOO.OOO  plus  the  amount  of  In- 
surance coverage  for  such  costs  which  the 
Corporation  determines  to  be  avalUble  from 
private  sources. 

(2)  Payments  by  the  Corporation  of  In- 
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■onme*  under  tbU  Act  may  not  exceed,  with 
iM|nrt  to  a  alngle  incident,  tbe  greater  of — 

(A)  $3,000,000,000.  or 

(B)  k  maximum  amount  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  No  operating  license  may  be  issued  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  under 
tbe  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  for  the  oper- 
ation of  a  nuclear  powerplant  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Ai.-t.  and  no  such 
license  issued  before  such  d  i'.e  ^i-.iW  remain 
in  effect  after  the  date  ont  'w  drej  and 
eighty  days  after  such  date  of  enactment, 
unless  the  licensee  is  Insured  by  tbe  Cor- 
poration for  the  risks,  and  in  the  antounts, 
determined  under  subsection  'a)  and  un- 
less the  licensee  has  paid  tue  premiums  due 
and  payable  to  the  Corporation  for  such 
insurance   in  accordaitce    with   section    7. 

(c)  The  Corporator,  in  its  discretion,  may 
require  proof  of  lo  r  :>.  damage  before  paying 
any  claim  for  insir.  ance  provided  under  this 
Act,  and  where  the  Corporation  is  not  satis- 
fled  S6  to  the  validity  of  any  claim.  It  may 
require  the  final  determination  of  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction  before  paying  such 
claim. 

PKU(It71fS 

Sxc.  7.  (a)(1)  The  Corporation  shaU  pre- 
scribe such  Insurance  premium  rates  and 
such  coverage  schedules  for  the  application 
of  those  rates  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  the  fund  for  the  Cor- 
poration to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(3)  Tbe  prenUum  rates  charged  by  the 
Corporation  for  any  period  shall  be  based  on 
the  reserve  requirement  set  forth  in  subeec- 
tion  (b)  and  on  the  Corporation's  assess- 
ment of  the  risk  insured.  Such  assessment 
shall  reflect  the  experience  of  the  Corpora- 
Uon  (including  reasonably  anticipated  ex- 
perience) In  providing  such  Insurance.  In 
assessing  the  risk  assocuted  with  each  li- 
censee instved,  the  Corporation  shall  take 
into  account  the  number  of  nuclear  power- 
planu  owned  or  operated  by  the  licensee,  the 
accident  experience  record  of  the  licensee, 
the  training  and  qualifications  of  the 
licensee's  personnel.  and  such  other 
considerations  as  the  Corporation  deems 
appropriate. 

(3)  The  aggregate  amount  of  premiums 
paid  by  all  licensees  Instired  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  less  than  •150.000.000  per  year 
for  each  year  until  the  Corporation  has  es- 
tablished a  reserve  under  subsection  (b)  in 
the  amount  of  at  least  $750,000,000. 

(4)  The  Corporation  shaU  rebate  pre- 
mltuns  paid  by  any  licensee  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Corporation  determines  that 
amounts  avaUable  In  the  reserve  required 
under  aubaecUon  (b)  exceed  the  greater  of 
$760,000,000  or  the  amount  which  the  Cor- 
poratton  determines  to  be  an  actuarlly  sound 


(b)  In  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 5.  the  Corporation  shaU  maintain  an  ac- 
tuartly  aotind  reserve  which  shall  be  com- 
prised of  the  premiums  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion and  which  shall  be  available  to  pay 
insurance  claims  made  pursuant  to  Insur- 
ance agreements  entered  hito  under  this  Act 
and  to  make  the  payments  authorized  under 
•ectlon  »  for  the  Three  Mile  Island  Unit  2 
cleanup. 

(c)  Bach  Insurance  agreement  entered  Into 
nnd«  this  Act  shall  provide  that  If  the 
Corporation  becomes  obligated  under  any 
Insurance  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  for  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount 
■jaUable  in  the  fund,  each  licensee  insured 
■n«U  pay  to  the  CorporaUon,  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  by 
the  Corporation,  an  additional  assessment  to 
cover  such  llabUlty. 

WTMJC  HKal.TH,  SArCTT,  km  aCONOMIC 
■■COVMT  AT  TRSKS  l*n.«  BLANO 

8»c.  8.  (a)  There  U  established  a  Federal 
interagency  task  force  which  shall  be  chaired 


by  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  which  shall  consist  of  the  Chairman,  a 
representative  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  a  representative  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ap- 
pr 'nted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
Toe  task  force  shall — 

( 1 )  foster  and  expedite  effective  commu- 
nications between  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved with,  and  having  interlocking  respon- 
sibilities concerning.  Three  Mile  Island  Unit 
2:  and 

(2)  Insure  that  a  contingency  plan  is  pre- 
pared to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
and  to  maintain  service  continuity  in  tbe 
event  that  the  General  Public  Utility  Cor- 
poration is  unable  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  Three  Mile 
Island  Unit  2. 

The  contingency  plan  shall  Include  prepara- 
tion of  requests  for  emergency  appropria- 
tions or  such  other  resources  as  may  t>e  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  emergency  activities  on- 
site  at  Three  Mile  Island  Unit  3.  Upon  tbe 
conversion  of  the  Corporation,  the  inter- 
agency task  force  shall  terminate. 

(b)(1)  In  addition  to  providing  Insurance 
under  section  6  of  this  Act,  the  Corporation 
shall  reimburse  the  General  Public  Utility 
Company  from  the  amounts  avaUable  in  the 
fund  for  75  percent  of  the  uninsured  costs 
Incurred  by  the  General  Public  Utility  Cor- 
poration after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  cleanup  associated  with  onslte 
property  damage  at  the  Three  Mile  Island 
Unit  2. 

(2)  Reimbursement  may  be  paid  under 
this  section  only  If  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  determines  that — 

(A)  There  has  been  established  a  Joint 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  Utility  Commis- 
sion plan  for  regulatory  and  economic  ac- 
tions designed  to  insure  service  continuity, 
prompt  return  of  the  General  Public  Utility 
Corporation,  or  any  successor  in  interest  and 
to  economic  stability. 

(B)  The  plan  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  is  reasonably  likely  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  is 
compatible  with  the  following  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

(I)  Financial  responsibility  for  the  acci- 
dent costs  will  be  shared  among  those  with 
underlying  responsibility  (including  com- 
pany management) .  creditors.  equity 
holders,  and  those  who  have  benefited  from 
nuclear  power  use. 

(II)  State  and  Federal  statutes  and  regu- 
lations to  protect  public  health  and  safety 
will  not  be  violated. 

(ill)  All  reasonable  State  actions  to  re- 
move economic  pressure  on  the  utility  will 
be  taken,  such  as  remission  of  windfall  por- 
tions groes  receipts  and  purchased  power 
taxes. 

(Iv)  The  utility  and  vendor  Industry  have 
taken  all  reasonable  steps  to  provide  tech- 
nical, financial,  and  credit  assistance  to  the 
General  Public  Utility  Corporation. 

(V)  A  plan  has  been  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey Utility  Commissions  to  utUlae  energy 
conservation  and  efficiency  Investments  to 
minimize  the  cost  of  service  to  ratepayers 
and  reduce  the  need  for  additional  generat- 
ing capacity. 

(vl)  Principal  creditors  of  the  General 
Public  Utility  Corporation  have  agreed  to 
provide  an^>le  notification  and  other  proce- 
dures deemed  appropriate  by  the  Board  with 
respect  to  debt  repayment.  Such  procedures 
shall  be  designed  to  allow  ample  time  for 
emergency  arrangements  to  maintain  utility 
service  and  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety  from  hazards  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
faculties. 


coNvxaaioN  to  puvatk  mutuai,  oomtant 
Sbc.  0.  After  repayment  of  all  notes  or 

other  obligations  issued  \mder  section  S(e) 

and  following  the  earlier  of — 

(1)  the  completion  of  the  cleanup  at 
Three  Mile  Island  Unit  3  as  provided  under 
this  section,  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  the  reserve  estab- 
lished under  section  7(a)  (3)  has  accumu- 
lated an  aggregate  amount  of  $750,000,000, 
the  Board  of  Directors  shaU  take  all  appro- 
priate actions  to  convert  the  Corporation  to 
a  private  mutual  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

ADTHoarrY  or  DEPArrMurr  op  ncxacT 
Sec.   10.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized to^ 

( 1 )  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  to  expedite  the 
licensing  and  regulatory  procedures  of  the 
Commission  relating  to  the  cleanup  of  the 
Three  Mile  Island  faculties  and  the  restora- 
tion of  such  facilities  to  service; 

(3)  provide  technical  and  plannlni;  assist- 
ance to  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission, the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public 
Utilities,  and  to  the  General  Public  Utility 
Corporation  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
tbe  Joint  regulatory  and  economic  plan  re- 
quired under  section  8(b)  (3)  and  to  assist 
In  the  development  of  energy  conservation, 
enerey  efficiency,  and  load  management  pro- 
posals associated  with  such  plan:  and 

(3)  enter  into  agreements  and  financial 
arrangements  with  the  General  Public  Utility 
Corporation  for  purposes  of  utilizing  any 
data  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  valuable 
In  understanding  and  enhancing  nuclear  re- 
actor safety. 

STATE  LAW  CONCE■^fING  LIABnjTT:  SUBROGATION 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion lb),  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  liability  of  any  person 
under  otherwise  applicable  law  for  any  dam- 
ages or  other  costs  for  which  Insurance  cov- 
erage Is  provided  by  the  Corporation  under 
this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Where  any  person  is  liable  under 
otherwise  applicable  law  to  the  Insured  li- 
censee for  any  costs  for  which  the  Corpora- 
tion provides  Insurance  coverage  to  the  li- 
censee, the  Corporation  shall  be  subrogated 
to  all  rights,  claims,  and  causes  of  action  of 
the  licensee  against  such  other  person  with 
res-ect  to  such  costs. 

(2)  The  Corporation  shall  commence  an 
action  against  any  person  liable  to  the  Cor- 
poration under  paragraph  (1).  and  funds  re- 
covered by  the  Corporation  in  any  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  5. 

(3)  Each  insurance  policy  written  by  the 
Corporation  shall  contain  a  subrogation 
clauee  consistent  with  the  terms  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ford)  : 
8.  1227.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
grantors  of  certain  land  in  Henderson, 
Union,  and  Webster  Counties,  Ky..  to  the 
United  States,  and  their  heirs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

COMPENSATION  Poa  CERTAIN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  THE  LAND  CONDEMNED  POR  CAMP  BRECK- 
INRIOCE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, along  with  Senator  Ford.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  private  relief  bill  which  seeks 
compensation  for  the  oil,  gas  and  min- 
eral rights  for  which  the  owners  of  land 
condemned  in  1942  for  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge were  never  paid.  Along  with  this 
bill.  I  am  submitting  a  Senate  resolution 
S.  Res.  142,  to  refer  the  entire  matter  to 
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the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  fact-finding  and  their  report. 
My  distinguished  coUeague  and  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Ford,  is  joining  me 
In  introducing  this  legislation. 

Camp  Breckinridge  consisted  of  some 
36.000  acres  In  a  rural  farming  section 
of  Henderson,  Union,  and  Webster  Coun- 
ties, Ky.  The  land  was  condemned  in 
1942  and  used  for  a  military  training 
camp  during  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  With  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Axis  powers,  the  United  States 
was  involved  in  a  war  of  new,  and  at  the 
time,  unknown  dimensions.  The  need  for 
immediate  action  by  the  United  States  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  was  desperate 
and  properly  trained  troops  were  needed 
without  delay.  Hence,  getting  the  camp 
in  working  order  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  became  the  Oovermnent's  primary 
objective. 

To  some  extent,  this  necessity  for 
quick  action  explains  the  callous  attitude 
displayed  by  the  Government  and  the 
cavalier  manner  in  which  the  1,500  fam- 
ilies who  stood  between  the  Government 
and  an  operating  training  camp  were 
treated.  It  is  an  explanation  but  not  an 
excuse.  Some  residents  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  in  2  or  3  weeks  time.  Some 
notices  of  eviction  were  tacked  on  porch 
columns  to  avoid  the  problem  of  facing 
the  owners.  The  appraisers  were  equally 
pressed  for  time.  Farms  were  appraised, 
not  by  walking  the  metes  and  bounds,  but 
by  viewing  the  property  from  a  car 
parked  in  a  driveway.  There  are  other 
accounts  which  have  grown  more  bitter 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

Similar  stories  are  not  uncommon  in 
condemnation  situations.  In  most  cases 
condemnation  is  simply  a  very  impleas- 
ant  experience.  No  one,  regardless  of 
their  patriotism,  likes  to  have  his  prop- 
erty taken.  An  understanding  of  the 
necessity  of  private  sacrifice  for  the  pub- 
lic good  rarely  makes  the  situation  more 
palatable.  TTie  constitutional  guarantee 
that  no  property  will  be  taken  without 
just  compensation  is  the  only  factor  in 
the  whole  equation  designed  to  relieve 
the  anguish  of  those  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  farms  for  the  public  good. 

However.  In  this  situation,  there  was 
not  just  compensation  as  required  by  the 
fifth  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. This  may  seem  unUkely  when  the 
various  court  battles  fought  by  the  for- 
mer owners  of  the  camp  are  considered, 
but  through  a  combination  of  factors,  the 
Government  managed  to  acquire  this 
property  at  an  unreasonably  low  price. 
The  Government's  negotiators  who  han- 
dled the  purchase  of  the  camp  property 
were  instructed  to  obtain  the  property 
at  the  best  price  for  the  Government. 
This  was  an  admirable  instruction.  How- 
ever, in  their  zeal  to  carry  it  out,  the 
negotiators  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
constitutional  stricture  placed  upon  their 
actions,  namely,  that  the  compensation 
must  be  just. 

The  land  involved  was  fertile  farm- 
land with  the  necessary  accoutremoits 
for  housing  1.500  families  and  producing 
a  living  for  them  by  farming.  Also,  there 
had  been  coal  mining  activity  in  the  area 
for  years.  Oil  wells  were  in  existence  at 
the  time  on  some  of  the  property  in  ques- 


tion, niere  were  oil  leases  outstanding  on 
approximately  70  percent  of  the  property. 

Despite  this,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
publicly  stated  that  the  oil  and  gas  leases 
were  "of  nuisance  value  only"  and  sub- 
tracted the  meager  amounts  paid  for  the 
leases  from  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erties. This  completely  ignored  the  very 
real  possibility  of  substantial  continued 
Income  to  owners  of  property  on  which 
wells  might  in  the  future  be  located. 
In  the  end.  many  of  the  property  owners 
received  less  for  their  land  than  they  had 
invested  to  make  it  productive  and  noth- 
ing for  the  future  value  of  their  oil  leases. 

The  obvious  question  in  response  to 
this  information  is.  "Why  didn't  the 
owners  fight  the  condemnation  ap- 
praisals in  court?"  There  are  several 
answers  to  that  question,  some  of  which 
refiect  very  badly  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  UJS.  Government.  The  major  reason 
involved  the  Surplus  Property  Acts  of 
1939  and  1944.  These  laws  provided  a 
third  priority  repurchase  right  for  the 
owners  of  property  condemned  by  the 
United  States  which  later  became  sur- 
plus. 

This  priority  followed  a  first  priority 
for  other  Federal  agencies  and  a  second 
priority  for  State  and  local  governments 
since  it  is  obviously  better  to  fill  gov- 
ernmental property  needs  with  Govern- 
ment property  than  to  visit  the  trauma 
of  condemnation  on  a  new  set  of  prop- 
erty owners.  When  tiiis  repurchase  priv- 
ilege was  provided  by  Congress,  it  was 
expressly  created  on  a  temporary  basis, 
each  of  the  laws  expiring  by  its  own 
terms  at  the  end  of  5  years  unless  it  were 
extended  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Hence, 
the  repurchase  priority  which  did  exist 
was  anything  but  a  guarantee  that  the 
property  would  be  returned  to  the  for- 
mer owners. 

This  was  not  the  story  told  the  owners 
by  the  Government  negotiators.  The 
property  owners  were  told  they  would  be 
able  to  repurchase  their  property  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  There  was  no  mention 
of  only  a  third  priority  or  that  it  was 
effective  only  if  the  property  were  de- 
clared surplus  and  refused  by  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Furthermore,  the  owners  were  strongly 
encouraged  not  to  cmitest  the  Govern- 
ment appraisals  of  their  property  be- 
cause that  appraised  value  would  be  the 
price  they  would  pay  when  they  would 
be  allowed  to  repurchase  the  property 
after  the  war.  ITiis  can  be  characterized 
as  intentional  misrepresentation  or.  as 
smne  have  implied,  fraud. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  our  legal 
system  provides  r«nedies  for  such 
wrongs.  In  this  situation,  the  law  was  all 
Ml  the  Government's  side.  In  all  of  the 
documents  prepared  by  the  Government, 
the  owners  conveyed  a  free  simple  abso- 
lute to  the  United  States.  Having  con- 
veyed everything  to  the  Government,  the 
former  owners  had  no  rights  left. 

These  written  documents  could  not  be 
disputed  by  oral  evidence  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  never  made  any  of  its 
promises  in  writing.  The  case  of  Harrison 
V.  PhWAps.  282  F.2d  927  (5th  Cir.  1960) 
highlights  the  legal  cul-de-sac  faced  by 
the  former  owners.  The  plaintiff,  Harri- 
son, based  his  case  on  statements  by 


Coast  Guard  officials  who  condemned  bis 
property  in  Texas,  which  were  identical 
to  those  made  by  the  negotiators  in  Ken- 
tucky Even  though  such  representations 
were  made,  the  Government 

.  .  .  would  not  be  bound  by  any  represen- 
tations made  by  ...  its  negotiators  since 
they  did  not  have  authority  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  reconvey  the  property  on  a 
priority  basis.  .  .  .  Any  statements  made  by 
the  negotiators  were  clearly  beyond  the  scope 
of  their  authority  and  not  binding  upon  the 
government.  (Harrison,  at  p.  206). 

There  were  other  more  basic  reasons 
why  many  of  the  owners  did  not  contest 
their  appraisals.  They  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  their  compensation  imme- 
diately if  they  did  not  contest.  For  those 
who  followed  this  advice,  the  payment 
was  often  a  year  away.  For  those  who 
chose  to  contest,  the  last  suits  were  not 
completed  until  after  the  war  had  been 
over  for  2  years. 

In  retrospect,  all  of  this  may  seem  in- 
consequential or  simply  water  under  the 
bridge,  but  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
difficulties  of  moving  a  farming  opera- 
tion to  new  land  when  one-quarter  of 
the  land  in  the  county  in  question  has 
just  been  removed  from  the  market  and 
prices  have  risen  accordingly  for  remain- 
ing land,  when  no  compensation  has  yet 
been  received,  and  when  the  completely 
disrupted  farming  operation  is  the  only 
source  of  income.  "The  thought  is  not 
pleasant.  In  this  situation,  many  simply 
could  not  afford  to  contest  the  appraisals. 

The  hardships  and  indignities  of  the 
move  were  endured  with  a  mixture  of 
bitterness,  patriotism,  and  faith  that  the 
separation  from  land  and  home  would 
not  be  a  long  one.  During  the  Korean 
confiict.  the  camp  was  used  again  by  the 
military  but  it  was  not  until  1962  that  it 
was  finally  declared  surplus  Government 
property.  It  seemed  tlutt  the  hopes  of 
the  owners  would  at  last  be  fulfilled. 
However,  injustice  was  to  win  in  the  end. 
In  1949.  the  third  repurchase  priority  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  ex- 
pired. No  notice  of  this  event  had  been 
given  to  any  of  the  former  owners  al- 
though they  had  been  in  continuous  con- 
tact with  the  Government  concerning  the 
property.  Further  offense  had  been  given 
the  owners  in  1957  when  the  Government 
leased  two  tracts  of  the  property  for  pro- 
ductive oil  wells. 

In  1962.  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
camp  was  to  be  sold,  the  former  owners 
sought  to  exercise  their  promised  repur- 
chase priority  only  to  leam  that  the  land 
was  to  be  said  at  public  auction  and  that 
the  supposedly  worthless  ml,  gas  and 
mineral  rights  were  to  be  aucticmed  sep- 
aratrfy  in  seven  tracts.  These  proposed 
actions  were  fought  through  the  Federal 
court  syst^n  concluding  with  the  denial 
of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus, 
the  former  land  owners  lost  their  legal 
efforts  to  repurchase  their  property  in 
1968. 

The  last  of  the  Camp  Breckinridge 
pnverty  was  sold  in  1969.  The  d(rtlar  fig- 
ures for  this  whole  transaction  are  as- 
tounding. The  owners  of  the  property  re- 
ceived $3,100,000  for  the  36.000  acres  of 
land,  housing  for  1,500  families,  and  the 
fencing  and  buildings  necessary  to  farm 
this  amoimt  of  land.  When  the  Govern- 
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mmt  sold  the  land,  oil,  and  coal  rights  In 
the  IMO's.  It  received  approximately  $40 
mllUon  In  rettim.  Thus  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  held  property  for  10  years  after  Its 
last  public  use  and  made  a  $37,000,000 
praint  with  the  help  of  broken  promises. 
WhUe  I  admire  the  ability  to  make  a 
prx>f)t  fairly,  the  Qovemment  of  this 
country  should  not  be  in  the  business  of 
making  a  profit  by  breaking  its  promises, 
legally  authoriied  or  not,  and  doing  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  Individual  citlsens  of 
this  Nation. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  owners  of  Camp 
Breckinridge  land  fought  their  case  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  land.  The  sixth 
circuit  court  of  anneals  held  against  the 
owners,  asserting  that  their  interest  in 
the  land  began  only  after  its  oil  resources 
were  discovered.  These  resources  have 
never  been  the  sole  interest  of  those  who 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  camp  was 
built,  but  even  if  they  were,  these  re- 
sources were  well  known  long  before  the 
oondemnatkm  by  the  Government,  con- 
trary to  the  assertions  of  the  court  of 
appeals.  Furthermore,  the  Qovemment 
considered  these  leases  of  sulOcient  value 
to  bring  separate  condemnation  proceed- 
ings to  obtain  them,  after  the  war  was 
over. 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  ctmdemna- 
tkm  proceedings,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  there  were  oil  exploration 
leases  outstanding  on  6S  to  70  percent  of 
the  land.  Under  these  leases,  small 
amounts  ranging  from  $1  to  $S  per  acre 
were  paid  for  explanation  rights  and  the 
owners  retained  a  one-eighth  overriding 
royalty  on  all  oU  production.  To  date,  in 
excess  of  $60,000,000  worth  of  oil  has  been 
extracted  from  the  Camp  Breckinridge 
land.  The  wells  are  still  pumping  on  this 
land  where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  said 
that  the  oil  leases  were  ol  simply  nui- 
sance value.  This  is  the  same  land  to 
wiildi  the  Government  sold  oil  and  coal 
rights  In  19«5  for  $32,000,000. 

I  do  not  find  the  continued  interest  of 
the  former  owners  at  all  out  of  place. 
Nor  do  I  find  it  greedy  or  unpatriotic. 
In  fact.  I  find  It  quite  admirable  that 
this  group  has  refused  to  be  completely 
defeated  by  the  nimierous  setbacks  and 
injustices  through  which  they  have  suf- 
fered and  have  once  again  sought  relief, 
this  time  from  the  Congress,  the  arbiter 
of  last  resort. 

To  aid  their  cause.  Senator  FbRo  and 
I  are  Introducing  a  private  relief  bill 
seeking  compensation  in  the  amoimt  of 
$32  million,  the  amount  for  which  the 
Government  sold  the  oil.  gas.  and  min- 
eral rights  it  acquired  for  free. 

Along  with  this  bill,  we  are  also  intro- 
ducing a  Senate  resolution  seeking  to 
refer  this  matter  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  a  thorough 
and  objective  review  of  the  situation  and 
a  recoxunendation  as  to  the  amount  to 
which  the  former  owners  are  "equitably 
due"  from  the  United  States. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  creation  of  Camp  Breck- 
inridge and  subsequent  Government  ac- 
tion should  be  given  a  full  hearing.  This 
hearing  should  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
injustice  done  the  former  owners  and 
consider  all  evidence  presented  rather 
than  revolving  around  the  principles  of 


agency  and  being  inhibited  by  such  le- 
galities as  the  parole  evidence  rule. 

These  are  obviously  very  important 
parts  of  our  legal  system  but  they  should 
never  be  used  to  insulate  from  exposure 
Government  conduct  that  some  ml^t 
describe  as  fraudulent.  It  is  for  situations 
such  as  this  that  private  relief  and  con- 
gressional reference  procedures  have 
been  developed  over  the  years.  "Riey  are 
only  applicable  when  there  is  no  other 
remedy. 

Cases  such  as  this  one,  when  sent  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
by  congressional  reference,  are  judged  by 
the  standard  of  the  Government's  "broad 
moral  responsibility,"  Sherman  Webb,  et 
al.  v.  UnUed  States,  192  Ct.  CI.,  925 
(1970).  and  the  pleas  are  addressed  to 
the  conscience  of  the  sovereign.  We 
should  never  be  hesitant  to  subject  the 
actions  of  the  Government  to  review  be- 
fore such  a  standard.  The  amount  of 
money  potentially  involved  should  not 
frighten  us  away  from  action  but  should 
make  us  more  determined  to  give  the 
former  owners  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
justice. 

Furthermore,  we  should  neither  rely 
on  the  absence  of  precedent  for  cases  of 
this  size  nor  refrain  from  £u:ting  for  fear 
that  we  will  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  Rather,  we  should  be  eager  to  es- 
tablish a  precedent  for  redress  any  time 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
perpetrated  injustice  upon  its  citizens. 

The  action  of  this  Chamber  on  the  res- 
olution I  am  submitting  today  will  be 
but  the  first  step  toward  such  redress. 
Upon  referrsd  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  they  will  report  to 
us  on  their  findings.  Upon  receipt  of  their 
report,  the  Senate  and  House  will  be 
called  on  to  make  a  final  decision.  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  issue.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  effort.  While  I 
realize  that  I  have  set  a  goal  which  will 
be  di£Bcult  to  achieve,  I  also  realize  that 
the  former  owners  have  been  fighting 
this  battle  for  over  30  years.  My  deter- 
mination and  that  of  my  constituents  to 
see  justice  done  in  situations  of  this  type 
has  been  demonstrated  on  prior  occa- 
sions. I  am  determined  to  pursue  this  ef- 
fort to  fruition  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  first  step.* 
•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Huddleston, 
and  I  are  today  reintroducing  a  bill  that 
will  determine  the  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  a 
group  of  Kentuckians  who  sold  land  to 
our  Government  in  good  faith,  but  now 
have  seen  that  their  faith  was  misplaced. 
I  am  referring  to  the  purchase  by  the 
United  States  of  approximately  36.000 
acres  of  land  that  became  the  World 
War  n  Army  training  center  Camp 
Breckinridge.  The  purchase  was  made 
from  as  many  as  1.500  families  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  selling 
price  and  who.  taking  Government  au- 
thorities at  their  word,  accepted  the 
U.S.  promise  that  they  could  buy  back 
their  land  when  Federal  use  of  it  was 
terminated. 

Contrary  to  that  promise,  in  1965  the 
United  States  sold  the  Camp  Breckin- 
ridge land  to  the  highest  bidder,  a  party 
other  than  my  constituents. 


idT.  President,  we  In  Congress  are  In- 
creasingly called  upon  to  respond  to  our 
constituents'  waning  confidence  In  our 
Government.  Passage  of  this  bill  by  the 
Senate  would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
changing  the  tide  and  bridging  the  cred- 
ibility gap.  In  basic  terms,  this  bill  seeks 
compensation  for  the  land  condemned 
by  the  United  States  so  that  Camp 
Breckinridge  could  be  established,  land 
for  which  these  families  were  paid  In 
many  cases  less  than  $100  per  sM;re. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  Kentuckians  are 
no  less  patriotic  than  their  counterparts 
in  our  sister  49  States.  In  time  of  war, 
Kentucky's  people  willingly  make  those 
sacrifices  required  of  them  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  training  center,  signifi- 
cantly, bore  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
Kentuckian  who  served  in  Congress  and 
later  became  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  pride  ourselves  for  standing  tall 
in  the  name  of  justice.  What  justice  is 
there  in  a  government  that  does  not 
keep  its  promise?  These  people  gave  up 
go3d  agricultural  acreage,  the  potential 
for  oil  and  mineral  rights,  homesteads 
that  had  been  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  They  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  who  told  them  they 
would  have  the  chance  to  buy  back  their 
land  after  the  war.  Unfortunately,  this 
did  not  prove  to  be  true. 

Now.  four  decades  later  my  constit- 
uents are  looking  to  this  body  to  right 
this  wrong,  to  give  them  just  compensa- 
tion for  land  that,  had  not  World  War 
II  intervened,  would  be  a  viable  part  of 
the  economy  of  Kentucky  and  the  Na- 
tion in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Huddleston 
and  I,  in  introducing  this  bill,  call  on 
our  Senate  colleagues  to  join  in  passing 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  will  renew  the 
confidence  of  a  group  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  have  felt  the  sting  of  injus- 
tice.« 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  half  dollars  with  a  design  em- 
blematic of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

CeORCK  WASHINGTON  COMMSMOKATtVK  COIN  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to 
authorize  the  striking  of  a  silver  com- 
memorative half  doUar  to  honor  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washingtmi  in  1982. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  striking  of  a 
maximum  of  10  million  90-percent  silver 
half  dollars  that  will  be  sold  through 
a  wide  distribution  system  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  will  be  legal  tender  and 
will  be  the  same  size,  weight,  and  com- 
position as  the  pre-1965  silver  half 
dollars.  The  premium  will  cover  the  costs 
of  producing  the  coin,  including  the  cost 
of  the  silver.  To  strike  this  commemora- 
tive coin,  the  maximum  10  million  coins 
would  utilize  aK>roximateIy  4  million 
ounces  of  the  14  million  oimces  now  in 
the  Treasury. 

This  is  a  fitting  way  to  commemorate 
the  250th  birthday  of  the  Father  of  w\t 


Country.  Legend  has  It  that  he  gave  his 
personal  silver  to  the  Tteasury  In  1792 
for  the  minting  of  5-cent  pieces.  Beyond 
homage  to  Washington's  symbolic  Im- 
portance, there  are  also  sound  historical 
and  ecmiomlcal  reasons  to  approve  this 
legislation. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  striking  commemorative  half  dol- 
lars. From  1892  until  1954,  48  special 
events  from  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  to  the 
birth  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  were 
honored  with  commemorative  coins.  In 
fact  In  1932,  on  Washlngtrai's  200th 
birthday,  a  special  commemorative  quar- 
ter dollar  was  Issued.  The  fact  that  that 
design  is  still  being  minted  attests  to  its 
popularity. 

Americans  have  shown  a  demand  for 
these  types  of  coins.  For  example.  In 
1981,  24  countries  will  issue  coins  com- 
memorating the  international  year  of  the 
disabled.  Millions  of  these  coins  will  be 
purchased  by  Americans. 

This  legislation  will  reestablish  our 
tradition  of  producing  commemorative 
coins  and  begin  to  meet  the  special  de- 
mand from  collectors. 

In  addition  to  honoring  George  Wash- 
ington's 250th  birthday  and  rvestabUsh- 
ing  a  long  held  tradition,  this  legislation 
will  generate  revenue  to  reduce  the  budg- 
et deficit.  The  estimated  selling  price  of 
the  coin  will  be  somewhere  between  $10 
and  $12.  The  estimated  net  revenue  will 
go  to  the  Ti^asury,  just  as  the  profit 
from  the  annually  minted  collector's  sets 
do,  to  reduce  the  budget. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  a  1-year 
coin  to  commemorate  a  great  American. 
It  will  be  an  addition  to  our  regular  coin- 
age and  will  not  affect  the  design  or  pro- 
duction of  either  the  Kennedy  half  dollar 
or  the  Washington  quarter. 

Since  it  was  George  Washington's  ad- 
ministration that  established  our  system 
of  coinage,  it  is  only  fitting  that  his  250th 
birthday  be  commemorated  with  a  spe- 
cial coin.  This  legislation's  symbolic  and 
practical  importance  warrants  adoption 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favor- 
ably. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.   laaa 

Be  is  enacted  by  the  Senate  mut  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    Tmx 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Oeorge  Washington  Commemorative  Coin 
Act". 

aALF-DOLLAE    COIN 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965 
(31  VS.C.  391  flt  eeq.)  Is  amendcU  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shaU  mint  and 
Issue  half-dollar  coins  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion In  such  quantities  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  public,  except  that 
such  quantity  shall  not  exceed  10.000.000 
coins. 

"(b)  (1)  The  half-dollar  coins  minted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shaU  weigh  12.50  grams 
have  a  diameter  of  30.61  muiimeters.  and  be 
minted  In  accordance  with  the  standard  e«- 


Ubllahed  in  section  3614  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  321). 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
design  which  shall  appear  on  each  side  of 
such  half-dollar  coin.  Both  such  designs 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington. 

"(B)  On  each  such  half-dollar  coin  there 
shall  be  a  designation  of  the  value  of  the 
'oin.  an  Inscription  of  the  year  '1982',  and 
inscriptions  of  the  words  "Liberty',  'In  Ood 
We  Trust',  'United  States  of  America',  and 
'B  Pluribus  Uniim". 

"(8)  AU  half-dollar  coins  minted  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  sold  to  the  public  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe  and  at  a  price  equal  to  the 
cost  of  minting  and  distributing  such  half- 
dollar  coins  (including  labor,  materials,  dies, 
use  of  machinery,  promotion,  and  overhead 
expenses)  plus  a  surcharge  of  not  more  than 
30  percent  of  such  cost. 

"(3)  An  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
all  surcharges  which  are  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  sale  of  such  half-dollar 
coins  shall  be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reducing  the  national  debt. 

"(d)  No  half-dollar  coins  shall  be  minted 
pursuant  to  this  section  after  December  31. 
1983. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section". 

USE   OF   SILVEa 

Sec.  3.  The  last  sentence  of  section  202  of 
PubUc  Law  91-607  (31  tr.S.C.  391  note)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

EFfTCTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981. 


By  Mr.   MOYNIHAN    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 
S.  1229.  A  bill  to  continue  through 
December  31,  1982,  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion an  the  issuance  of  fringe  benefit 
regulations;     to     the     Committee     on 
Finance. 

FRINGE  BENEFIT  EECUUiTIONS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  today,  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Idaho  and 
several  others,  to  defer  any  actions  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  would  re- 
sult in  the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits. 
There  is  now  a  moratorium  on  such  ad- 
ministrative actions,  but  it  expires  on 
May  31,  1981.  Our  legislation  would  ex- 
tend the  moratorium  to  December  31, 
1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  find  this  a 
pleasant  task.  We  are  now  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  it  is  important  that  we  pay  special 
attention  to  our  Nation's  tax  structure, 
insuring  that  it  is  equitable  and  that 
people  pay  their  fair  share.  Glaring  tax 
loopholes  that  benefit  special  interests 
or  a  few  wealthy  individuals  hurt  the 
economy  as  a  whole;  they  must  be  closed. 
I  have  already  introduced  a  bill  to  abol- 
ish one  such  loophole,  the  commodity 
straddle. 

But  In-kind  benefits  are  different. 
They  often  serve  as  productive  incentives 
in  the  normal  conduct  of  business.  And 
they  certainly  are  not  the  sole  province 
of  the  rich.  Numerous  employers  grant 
fringe  benefits  to  employees — such  as 
discounts  to  store  clerks  and  free  park- 
ing   for    plant    employees — as    a    pro- 


ductive part  of  business.  Any  IRS  action 
to  tax  such  compensation  will  Increase 
the  tax  burden  at  all  Income  levels,  and 
it  may  disrupt  beneficial  employer-em- 
ployee reiulions. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxation  of  fringe 
benefits  is  clearly  a  complex  area  that 
needs  careful  congressional  considera- 
tion before  any  actions  are  taken  to  over- 
turn long  standing  practices.  It  was  my 
hope  that  Congress  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  do  this  earlier.  That  is  why  I 
supported  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
that  created  the  present  moratorium. 

However,  as  important  as  this  issue  is, 
the  Finance  Committee  has  been  occu- 
pied with  even  more  pressing  matters 
such  as  an  omnibus  tax  reduction  bill 
last  year  and  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic package  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  moratorium  continue  much  longer. 
But  a  clear  expression  of  congressional 
intent  is  necessary  before  we  proceed. 
The  IRS  needs  guidance  because  current 
law  is  inadequate,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  enforce  evenly.  Tax  accountants  and 
lawyers  note  that  an  individual's  tax  may 
depend  on  which  internal  revenue  dis- 
trict he  or  she  lives  in.  This  is  clearly 
unfair.  But  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  IRS  are  not  the  most  effective  way 
to  clarify  the  law.  If  the  matter  is  left 
to  administrative  regulation,  there  will 
be  constant  changes,  reflecting  the  shift- 
ing philosophies  of  different  administra- 
tions. In  January  of  1981.  the  Carter 
administration's  Treasury  issued  a  dis- 
cussion draft  of  proposed  regulations 
that  would  have  taxed  many  fringe  bene- 
fits which  the  Ford  administration  had 
proposed  to  exclude  from  tax. 

Such  uncertainty  in  current  laws  and 
inconsistency  in  regulations  benefit  no 
one.  Congress  must  act  and  as  soon  as 
possible.  My  bill  would  allow  than  only 
until  the  end  of  next  year. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  debate 
about  the  taxation  of  fringe  benefits.  I 
plan  to  work  with  the  responsible  groups 
that  have  been  part  of  this  dialog  to 
develop  principles  that  will  enable  the 
IRS  effectively  to  enforce  our  tax  laws, 
while  giving  appropriate  consideration  to 
long  established  practices  and  productive 
business  relations.  I  hope  that  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1982  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  join  me  in  these  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1229 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  Of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation  of 
fringe  benefits,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  7.  1978  (Public  Law  95-427). 
Is  amended  by  strtklng  out  "May  31.  1901" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  31. 1983".« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 
Rixcle.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  commemorative  coins  to  support 
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the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banklns,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

TRS  oLTicnc  cont  ACT  or  i»ai 

Mr.  C3tANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Olympic  Ck>in 
Act  of  1981  along  with  my  distlngushed 
colleagues.  Senators  Garn,  Hatakawa, 
Rboli.  Stxvkhs.  Hzinz,  Laxalt,  and 
Tbwit. 

TUs  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tre«ury  to  contract  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  (LAOOC)  to  mint  and  mar- 
ket special  coins  of  the  realm  com- 
memorating the  1984  Olympic  games  to 
be  held  In  Los  Angeles.  The  profit  from 
the  purchase  of  the  coins  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  LAOOC  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  will  help 
cover  the  costs  of  staging  the  games  as 
well  as  training  American  athletes.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  after  the  1984  games, 
it  will  be  divided  among  various  U.S. 
amateur  athletic  organizations. 

The  Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981  would 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  order  the 
minting  of  up  to  30  million  $1  coins, 
22.4  million  $10  silver  coins.  2.4  million 
$50  gold  coins  and  1.6  million  $100  gold 
coins.  The  coins  would  be  legal  tender 
and  must  comply  with  all  appropriate 
Federal  statutes  governing  the  minting 
of  coins  of  the  realm. 

As  legal  tender,  each  coin  would  be 
worth  its  face  value;  however,  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  could  have  a  much 
higher  market  value  because  of  the 
precious  metal  contained  in  the  coins  and 
because  of  their  intrinsic  numismatic 
value.  The  amount  of  revenue  that  the 
LAOOC  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee receives  depends  upon  market  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  coins 
but  it  is  possible,  and  this  is  not  a  cer- 
tain flgiu^,  that  the  Olympic  committees 
could  each  make  $100  million. 

The  total  cost  of  minting  the  coins  will 
be  paid  to  the  Treasury  by  the  LAOOC. 
In  fact,  the  LAOOC  would  pay  either  the 
face  vidue  of  the  coins  or  an  amount  cal- 
culated by  Treasury  to  Include  all  man- 
ufacturing costs,  plus  a  IS-poncent  sur- 
charge of  those  costs,  whichever  is 
greater.  There  would  be  no  cost  to  the 
taxi>ayer.  The  Treasury  could  make 
money  on  this  project  because  the  cost 
of  obtaining  the  precious  metals  and  of 
manufacturing  the  coins  as  well  as  the 
15-percent  surcharge  will  be  paid  by  the 
LAOOC. 

After  the  coins  are  minted  they  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  LAOOC  and  will  be 
marketed  by  the  LAOOC  or  its  designee. 
The  coins  would  be  sold  worldwide.  Nor- 
mally the  games  would  be  financed  by 
selling  licenses  to  vendors,  usually  cor- 
porations, who  would  then  market  their 
product  as  the  offlcial  product  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team.  This  proposal  would  allow 
sports  buffs  and  cmn  collectors  from 
around  the  world  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  1984  Olympics  and  its  Ameri- 
can athletes.  We  have  often  heard  the 
problems  of  young  athletes  who  desire  to 
train  for  Olympic  competition  but  find  it 
difiQcult  because  of  the  expense  involved. 
This  legislation  will  substantially  assist 
athletes  in  their  struggle  to  join  the  U.S. 
Oljrmplc  team. 


As  host  country  for  the  1984  Olympic 
games,  the  United  States  Is  afforded  a 
special  opportunity  to  bring  together  the 
world's  finest  amateur  athletes  in  a 
forum  of  spirited  competition  and  co- 
operation. The  Olympic  coins  would  sym- 
bolize America's  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Olympic  spirit — the  freedom 
of  interaction  between  various  govern- 
ments and  cultures. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  concept  of  issuing  coins  to  help 
cover  the  costs  of  the  games,  I  have  con- 
cerns about  several  details  of  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  make  sure  that  the  Olympic 
committees  receive  as  much  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  coins  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  am  hopeful  that  the  marketing 
costs  of  the  coins  will  be  minimal  because 
the  t>eneficiaries  of  this  plan  should  be 
the  athletes  and  the  Olympic  committees. 
I  am  also  Interested  in  the  design  of  the 
coins. 

I  believe  that  they  should  symbolize 
concepts  such  as  freedom,  justice,  mu- 
tual cooperation  and  world  unity  rather 
than  simply  be  emblematic  of  some  par- 
ticular athletic  event.  Also,  because  the 
bill  authorizes  several  different  designs, 
I  am  concerned  that  we  are  creating 
coins  of  excessive  value.  According  to 
the  bill,  the  $1  coin  will  be  minted  using 
five  different  designs:  the  $10  coin  will 
be  minted  in  four  series  using  four  de- 
signs for  each  series;  and  the  $50  and 
$100  coins  will  each  be  minted  in  four 
separate  issues  while  each  issue  will  have 
a  separate  design  for  each  denomination. 
This  should  stibstantially  increase  the 
numismatic  value  of  each  coin. 

Congress  should  look  into  the  question 
of  whether  the  value  created  through 
the  minting  of  29  different  coins  as  the 
bill  calls  for  is  excessive — as  opposed  to 
minting  just  four  different  coins  as 
would  be  the  case  if  just  a  single  design 
were  used  for  each.  Another  question  is 
whether  the  $1  coin — which  is  intended 
to  be  a  low  cost  souvenir  and  would 
have  little  intrinsic  value — needs  to  be 
a  coin  of  the  realm. 

We  may  also  want  to  consider  whether 
Congress  should  review  the  implementa- 
tion agreement  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  LAOOC.  The  parameters  of  that 
agreement  are  extremely  important  to 
the  plan  and  at  least  the  respective 
Banking  Committees  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  final  product. 
All  of  these  questions  can  be  explored 
and  settled  through  hearings.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  move  quickly 
but  thoughtfully  on  this  subject  because 
if  we  are  to  assist  the  1984  Olympics  we 
must  move  with  deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  1330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Section  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'The  Olympic  Coin  Act  of  1981" 


FURMMCa 

Sbc.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  i 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  bmior  and  commemor- 
ate the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Oames; 
and 

(3)   to  help  finance  those  games  without 
the  use  of  tax  revenues  In  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  national  significance  of  the 
Olympics  and  of  amateur  athletics. 
AtrrHOBZZATioN  Foa  Murmro 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  mint — 

(1)  not  more  than  30,000,000  copper-nickel 
clad  alloy  coins  with  a  face  value  of  tl. 
a  total  weight  of  33.68  grams,  and  a  diam- 
eter of  38.1  millimeters: 

(3)  not  more  than  33,400,000  silver  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  910,  a  total  weight 
of  36.73  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  38.1 
millimeters  and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which 
shall  conuin  900  parts  per  1,000  of  pure 
silver  and  100  parts  per  1.000  of  copper; 

(3)  not  more  than  3,400,000  gold  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  tbO.  a  total  weight 
of  4.18  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  18  mil- 
limeters and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which 
shall  contain  900  paru  per  1,000  of  pure  gold 
and  100  parts  per  1,000  of  copper;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  1,600,000  gold  coins 
with  a  face  value  of  SlOO,  a  total  weight  of 
8.359  grams,  and  a  diameter  of  31.6  millim- 
eters and  consisting  of  an  alloy  which  shall 
contain  900  parts  per  1,000  of  pure  gold  and 
100  parts  per  1,000  of  copper. 

(b)  The  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
bear — 

(1)  a  designation  of  the  face  value  of  the 
coin: 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  year  the  coin  was 
minted;  and 

(3)  an  Inscription  of  the  words  "libe«tt", 
"IN  COD  WE  TmwsT",  "uNrrEO  states  of  ameki- 
ca",  and  "e  flu«ibus  ONtru". 

(c)  The  designs  of  coins  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  In  consultation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee,  and 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  Olympics.  United 
States  participation  In  the  Olympics.  United 
States  athletes,  and  other  symbols  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, public  charges,  taxes,  duties,  and  dues. 

(e)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  after  December  31, 1984. 

MINTINC   SPECIFICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  one  dollar  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  a 
single  series  with  five  designs  and  shall  be 
of  brilliant-uncirculated  quality. 

(3)  The  ten  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  four  series  with 
four  designs  for  each  series  and  shall  be  of 
bniUant-unclrculated  and  proof  qualities. 

(3)  The  fifty  dollar  coins  authorized  by 
this  Act  shall  be  issued  In  four  series  with 
a  different  design  for  each  series  and  shall 
be  of  brilliant-uncirculated  and  proof  quali- 
ties. 

(4)  The  one  himdred  dollar  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  In  four  series 
with  a  different  design  for  each  series  and 
shall  be  of  brllllant-imclrculated  and  proof 
qualities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
obtain  gold  and  sliver  for  the  coins  author- 
ized by  this  Act  from  the  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pic Organizing  Committee,  or  pursuant  to 
his  authority  under  existing  law.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  In  accordance  with  the 
Implementation  agreement  provided  for  by 
section  8  of  this  Act. 

DKUVEST 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  coins  minted  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  as 
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requested  by  the  U»  Angelea  Olympic  Or- 
ganlzmg  Committee  for  distribution  and  sale 
to  the  public  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Implementation  agreement  provided 
for  by  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  single  series  of  the  one 
doUar  coins  authorized  by  this  Act  not  later 
than  January  1,  1984.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  begin  delivery  of  the  four 
series  of  ten,  fifty,  and  one  hundred  dollar 
coins  authorized  by  this  Act  not  later  than 
July  1,  1983,  for  the  first  series  of  each  such 
coin;  not  later  than  January  1,  1983,  for  the 
second  series  of  each  such  coin;  not 
later  than  July  1,  1983,  for  the  third  series 
of  each  such  coin;  and  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1984,  for  the  fourth  aerlea  of  each 
such  coin. 

FUCE 

Sbc.  6.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
furnish  the  oolns  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Orgsinlzlng  Com- 
mittee at  a  price  agreed  to  pursuant  to  the 
Implementation  agreement  provided  for  by 
section  8  of  this  Act,  which  price  shaU  be 
equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(1)   the  face  value  of  such  coins;  or 

(3)  the  amount  calculated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Include  all  coats  of 
manufacture,  plus  a  surcharge  of  16  per 
centum  of  such  costs  of  manufacture; 
except  that  the  cost  of  the  gold  and  silver 
used  In  minting  the  coins  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calculating  the  surcharge.  Amounts 
received  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

proceeds 

Sec.  7.  All  of  the  proceeds  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
from  the  commercial  sale  of  the  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  staging  and  promoting  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games  and  assisting 
the  United  States  Olympic  Committee  and 
amateur  athletics. 

IMPLBMENTATION    ACREEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  without  regard  to 
.-►therwlse  aDpHci»ble  statutory  or  regulatory 
requirements,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Loe 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
which  shall  provide  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  which  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  agreement 
on — 

(1)  the  amounts  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  section  9  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  price  and  schedule  of  payments 
for  the  coins; 

(3)  the  number  of  each  type  of  coin  to  be 
minted,  and  schedules  and  other  provisions 
for  the  delivery  of  the  coins: 

(4)  the  source  of  sliver  and  gold; 

(5)  the  design  of  the  coins; 

(6)  the  quality  and  tolerance  of  the  coins; 
and 

(7)  the  proportions  of  proof  and  brilliant- 
uncirculated  ten.  fifty,  and  one  hundred 
dollar  coins. 

(b)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  shall  ensure  that  the 
minting  of  coins  authorised  by  this  Act 
shall  result  In  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

(c)  The  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  shall  be  concluded 
within  90  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

FUNDING 

Sec  9.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee  and  disburse 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
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provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  are  to  be 
deposited  in  a  trust  fund  which  shall  be 
subject  to  and  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  section  20  of  the  Per- 
manent Appropriations  Repeal  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  73&s),  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Any  sums  advanced  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  Is  required  to  pay  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  coins  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

gJ'FECllVE   DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  date 
of  Its  enactment. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  1984  the 
United  States  will  be  the  host  country 
for  the  summer  Olympic  games  for  a 
third  time,  an  honor  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  modem  Olympics. 
In  recognition  of  this  imique  honor,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  with  Senators 
Cranston  and  Hayakawa,  a  bill  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
mint  special  coins  commemorating  the 
1984  summer  Olympic  games  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  tradition  of  minting  special  coins 
in  honor  of  the  Olympics  dates  from  the 
original  games  held  every  4  years  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Numismatists  are  familiar 
with  the  highly-valued  coin  minted  In 
156  B.C.  by  order  of  Philip  II,  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  symbolize  the 
victory  of  his  horse  in  the  150th  games 
held  at  Olympia.  The  ancient  practice 
of  commemorating  the  Olympics  with 
specially-minted  coins  was  resumed  in 
1952  by  Finland,  in  1964  by  Japan,  and 
every  4  years  since  by  the  host  country 
of  the  summer  Olympic  games. 

The  proceeds  generated  by  the  sale  of 
these  special  coins  have  not  only  helped 
the  host  country  of  the  summer  Olympic 
committee  finance  the  games,  but  have 
also  provided  a  source  of  much-needed 
funding  for  amateur  athletic  programs 
in  the  host  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  coins  were  marketed.  The 
Olympic  Coin  Act  would  continue  this 
tradition  of  commemorating  the  Olympic 
games  and  would  provide  a  means  of 
financial  support  and  deserved  recogni- 
tion for  amateur  athletics  at  no  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  mint  up  to  22.4  milUon 
$10  silver  coins,  up  to  2.4  million  $50  gold 
coins,  up  to  1.6  million  $100  gold  coins, 
and  up  to  30  million  $1  copper-nickel 
coins.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  sell 
the  coins  to  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Or- 
ganizing Committee  (LAOOC)  at  a  price 
which  wiU  assure  a  profit  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  No  tax  dollars  will  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Instead,  it  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  LAOOC  to  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  precious  metals,  or  the  funds 
necessary  to  purchase  the  precious 
metals  needed  to  mint  the  coins.  Sums 
advanced  by  LAOOC  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  trust  fund  estab- 
lished and  administered  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  725s. 

The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  LAOOC.  shall  determine  de- 
signs of  the  coins  which  are  emblematic 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  amateur 
athletics.  All  coins  will  be  legal  tender. 


However,  the  value  of  the  arins  will  be 
substantially  in  excess  of  their  face  value 
so  that  the  coins  will  not  enter  into  gen- 
eral circulation  as  currency.  The  coins 
will  be  sold  to  the  general  public  by 
LAOOC.  tlirough  a  professional  coin 
marketing  agent.  Proceeds  will  be  shared 
equally  by  LAOOC  and  the  UJ5.  Olympic 
Committee. 

The  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  is  a  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization established  in  1978  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  staging  the  1984  summer 
games  and  supporting  American  ama- 
teur athletics.  LAOOC  receives  no  public 
funding  and  accepts  no  personal  or  cor- 
porate contributions  that  might  compete 
with  charities  or  educational  organiza- 
tions. Other  than  the  proposed  coin  pro- 
gram. LAOOC's  only  significant  sources 
of  revenue  derive  from  the  granting  of 
licensing  and  merchandising  rights  to 
corporate  sponsors,  the  sale  of  televisiMi 
and  radio  broadcasting  rights,  and  the 
sale  of  admission  tickets  to  events  at  the 
games.  After  all  expenses  of  the  games 
have  been  paid.  LAOOC  is  obhgated  to 
use  any  funds  remaining  in  its  treasury 
for  the  support  of  American  amateur 
atliletics. 

The  other  beneficiary  of  the  sale  of  the 
coins,  the  U80C.  is  designated  by  the 
Amateur  Sports  Act  (PubUc  Law  95- 
606)  as  the  organization  responsible  for 
coordinating  amateur  athletic  activities 
in  the  United  States  and  for  helping 
America's  potential  Olympic  athletes  re- 
ceive adequate  training.  Of  the  134  Na- 
tksial  Olympic  Committees  (NOC's)  rec- 
ognized by  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  only  the  USOC  receives  no 
CTOvemment  fimding.  In  other  countries 
NOC's  receive  partial,  and  in  some  cases 
full,  funding  from  their  governments 
and  are  often  able  to  develop  expensive 
programs  for  training  amateur  athletes. 

In  the  United  States  the  burden  of 
financing  US.  participati<m  in  the  quad- 
rennial games  falls  aa  the  athletes,  their 
families  and  friends,  the  American  edu- 
cational system,  and  on  the  nonprofit, 
nongovernment-funded  USOC  and  its 
member  organizations.  The  proposed  act 
does  not  transfer  any  portion  of  that 
burden  to  the  Federal  Government;  it 
merely  provides  a  new  means  of  finan- 
cial support  to  supplement  the  tradi- 
tional sources  of  funding  available  to  the 
USOC  and  to  amateur  athletics. 

To  reach  national  and  world  class 
status,  the  costs  of  coaching,  equipment, 
use  of  training  facilities,  travel  to  com- 
petiticms,  and  adequate  medical  care 
faced  by  an  amateur  athlete  can  be  pro- 
hibitive. For  an  individual  gymnast  these 
costs  may  nm  as  liigh  as  $10,000  annu- 
ally: a  swimmer  may  require  annual  ex- 
penditures of  $3,000  to  maintain  a  highli' 
competitive  training  program;  and  a 
world  class  figure  skater  may  spend  as 
much  as  $15,000  to  $20,000  in  a  year  in 
order  to  reach  that  level  of  excellence. 
Because  of  the  cost  CMistraints  in  these 
and  other  Olympic  sports,  many  promis- 
ing American  athletes  are  unable  to 
reach  their  full  potential  or  are  able  to 
do  so  only  because  their  families  and 
friends  have  been  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  assist  the  young 
amateurs. 
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American  athletes  have  made  out- 
■taiKttng  achievements  at  the  games. 
Last  year  the  country  watched  and  ap- 
Idaoded  the  vlctortos  ot  Erie  Helden  and 
the  n^.  hockey  team.  Every  4  years,  we 
have  ^shared  In  the  triumphs  and  dis- 
appointments of  our  Olymjric  represent- 
atives. We  owe  these  exceptional  athletes 
and  aspiring  Olympians  a  debt  of  recog- 
nltian.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
American  and  other  young  amateun 
whose  years  of  preparation  for  the  1980 
summer  Olympics  ended  in  dlsappdnt- 
mait  because  they  were  unable  to  com- 
pete. Tears  of  costly  training,  condition- 
ing, and  competition  cannot  be  recouped, 
but  the  sacrifices  made  to  earn  Olympic 
credentials  can  be  recognized. 

This  commemorative  coin  program 
would  be  an  approiNriate  form  of  the 
recognition  which  American  amateur 
athletics  has  earned.  Enactment  of  the 
<Mympic  Coin  Act  would  signify  that  the 
Congress  acknowledges  the  importance 
and  supports  the  spirit  of  international 
competlti<m  and  individual  determina- 
tlflti  which  the  quadrennial  Olympic 
games  embody.  Passage  of  this  act  would 
provide  a  sigjiiflcant  source  of  funding 
for  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympics,  for 
American  amateur  athletics  generally, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  public  treasury. 
I.  therefcHV.  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  this  bill  commemorating  the 
1984  Los  Angeles  Summer  Olympic 
games  and  honoring  the  talent,  determl- 
natlon.  and  discipline  of  American  ama- 
teur athletea.* 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  we  are  mtroducing  today  is  sorely 
needed  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and 
amateur  athletes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1984  Los  Angeles  will  be  hosfUng 
the  summer  Olympic  games.  This  is  a 
very  great  honor  but  one  which  will  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  financial  back- 
ing. The  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committees  budget  will  be  in  excess  of 
$400  million  and  currently  their  only 
major  sources  of  income  are  from  the 
granting  of  licenses  and  merchandising 
rights  to  the  «nblem  of  the  Olympics,  the 
sale  of  rights  to  broadcast  the  Olympics 
and  the  sale  of  admission  tickets  to  the 
events. 

By  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  negotiate  a  contract  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  and  allowing  the  Govern- 
ment to  mint  special  commemorative 
coins,  we  would  be  insuring  that  the 
I<AOOC  will  meet  its  budget  and  fulfill 
its  obligations  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  LAOOC  will  reimburse  the  Treasury 
for  all  expenses  Incurred  in  the  minting 
ot  the  coins,  plus  an  addiUonal  fee  of 
15  percent. 

Any  surplus  of  funds  after  the  1984 
^mes  will  be  divided  up  by  giving  40 
percent  to  amateur  athletes  in  Cali- 
fotnla.  40  percent  to  the  VS.  Olympic 
Oommlttee.  and  20  percent  to  the  vari- 
ous US.  amateur  sports  federations. 
Therefore,  this  bill  pnMnotes  not  only  the 
1984  Olympics  but  also  amateur  sports 
throuibout  the  country. 

I  have  always  considered  the  Olympic 
tradition  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  unifying  forces  in  the  world.  With 
each  Olympiad  all  people  are  inspired 


by  the  magnificence  of  the  fah-  play, 
ixide  and  honor  synonymous  with  the 
CNympk  games. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  1984  Olympics  and  our  ama- 
teur atheletes  deserve  our  strong  sup- 
port, not  only  with  words  but  with  ac- 
ticxi.  This  bill  enables  us  to  offer  that 
support  without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MATSUifAGA) : 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  insure  that  the  Hawaii  Prepaid 
Health  Care  Act  will  not  be  preempted 
and  to  direct  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  extending 
coverage  to  all  other  State  health  plans; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

AMCKDMENT  OP  KKPLOTCX  BmBncnfT  DlOOltl 
SBCXnOTT   ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  along  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Spark  Matsttnaga,  legislation  to 
amend  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA)  in  order 
to  provide  for  specific  exemption  for  the 
Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  and 
further  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  apprt^riateness  of  exempting 
other  States  health  care  plans. 

Senator  Matsuhaga  and  I  originally 
introduced  this  proposal  two  Congresses 
ago  and  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  by  both  the  Senate  Finance  and 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tees. 

Most  recently,  this  was  a  subject  of 
considerate  deUberations  during  our 
enactment  of  a  multiemployer  pension 
amendment.  I  will  not  at  this  time  go  in 
to  an  extensive  floor  discussion  regard- 
ing the  legislative  history  to  date  of  this 
proposal  but  merely  sufllce  to  say  that 
in  my  Judgment,  if  we  do  not  allow  State 
directed  health  plans  such  as  the  Hawaii 
Prepaid  Health  Care  Act.  we  will  by 
necessity  be  forcing  eventual  enactment 
of  Federal  standards  as  we  see  the  health 
care  cost  of  our  Nation  continue  to  esca- 
late. Accordingly,  I  would  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  States  such  as  the 
State  of  Hawaii  that  have  demonstrated 
an  active  interest  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  health  care  provided  our  resi- 
dents at  a  reasonable  cost  every  oppor- 
tunity to  demmstrate  that  this  State 
oriented  approach  can  be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Hawaii 
State  House  Res(Hution  No.  616  as  well 
as  the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry 
H.  Peters.  Speaker  of  the  Hawaii  State 
House  of  Representatives,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

&  U33 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reitretentativet  of  the  Vniud  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  514 (b)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 


Midmg  at  the  end  thereof  the  fc^owlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  (A)  Sxeept  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  subaactlon  (a)  ahaU  not  ^>ply  to 
the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Oare  Law  (Haw. 
Rev.  Stat.  38S-1  through  Si),  as  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1979. 

"(B)  Nothing  In  subparagraph  (A)  ahaU 
be  construed  to  ezen4>t  from  subeeetlon  (a) 
any  State  tax  law  relating  to  employee  bene- 
fit plans. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  aubparagraph  (A), 
paru  (1).  (4).  and  (6)  of  thU  cubUUe  ahaU 
superseded  the  State  laiw  described  In  such 
subparagraph,  but  the  Secretary  may  enter 
Into  cooperative  arrangements  under  this 
paragraim  and  section  SOS  with  offldaU  of 
Hawaii  to  assist  them  In  effectuating  the 
policies  of  provisions  of  such  law  which  are 
superseded  by  such  parts.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  conduct 
a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  extending  the 
exemption  from  section  S14(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Sectirlty  Act  of 
1974  to  Include  other  State  laws  which  es- 
tablish health  care  plana  and  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  a  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  thla  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

HoosB  RssoLumif  No.  818 
Whereas,  the  HawaU  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act  (Chapter  393.  HawaU  Revlaed  Statutes), 
enacted  in  1074.  requires  all  employees  in 
the  State  worlcing  at  least  twenty  hours  per 
week  to  be  covered  by  a  comprehensive  pre- 
paid health  care  plan  provided  tluxnigh 
their  employers;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  found  that  the 
spirallng  cost  of  compr^enslve  medical  care 
"may  consume  all  or  an  excessive  part  of  a 
person's  resoiirces"  (Section  393-2.  Hawaii 
Revised  Statutes),  especially  when  the  per- 
son Is  unable  to  earn  his  regular  wages;  and 
Whereas,  the  Legislature  enacted  this  com- 
prehensive Hawaii  Act  to  insure  against  all 
nonoccupational  Illness  and  Injury  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Worker's  Compensation 
law  Insures  against  work-related  Illness  and 
injury;  and 

Whereas,  Hawaii's  employees  are  guaran- 
teed health  care  protection  by  the  State  of 
Hawaii  through  Its  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  it«  maintenance  of  a  special  premium 
supplementation  fund  established  In  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  separate  aixi  apart 
from  aU  public  moneys  or  funds  of  the  State, 
to  pay  the  required  one-half  of  premium 
cosis  for  employees  whose  employers  have 
neglected  to  do  so  (Section  393-46.  Hawaii 
Revised  SUtutes  and  Regulation  XLin  Re- 
lating to  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act.  Section  73) ;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  result  of  the  Prepaid 
Health  Care  Act.  Hawaii  enjoys  an  estimated 
98.2  percent  group  health  Insurance  cover- 
age of  Its  civilian  population  as  of  the  end 
of  1977  at  a  cost  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  affordable  for  both  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  which  involves  only  minimal  ad- 
ministrative costs  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. (See  "Evaluation  of  Impact  of 
Hawaii's  Mandatory  Health  Insurance  Law: 
A  Report  of  the  HawaU  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act."  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (by  Martin  E.  Segal  Co.  October 
1978);  and 

Whereas,  the  HawaU  Prepaid  Health  (Tare 
Act  "shall  terminate  upon  the  effective  date 
of  federal  legislation  that  provides  for  vol- 
untary prepaid  health  care  for  the  people  ot 
Hawaii  In  a  manner  at  least  as  favorable  as 
the  health  care  provided  by  said  Hawaii  Act. 
or  upon  the  effective  date  of  federal  legisla- 
tion that  provides  for  mandatory  prepaid 
health  care  for  the  people  of  Hawaii"  (Sec- 
tion 393-81.  Hawaii  Rerlaed  Statutes):  and 
Whereas,  the  Bnployee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA— 29  U.S.C.  1001 


^  aeq).  prtiaarUy  a  pension  rsCoim  J^. 
was  enacted  to  protect  employees  ^ 
elected  to  parUclpate  In  a  benefit  plan,  from 
Dotentlal  abuses  and  mlamansgement  « 
tvuaOM  throu^  disclosure,  reporttog  and 
flduciary  requiremenU;  and  

Whereas,  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
security  Act  of  1974  (ERISA— 29  U.8.C.  1001 
et  seq.) .  does  not  mandate  health  care  cover- 
age to  aU  regular  employees;  and 

Whereas,  an  exemption  for  HawaU  s  Pre- 
paid Health  Care  Act  from  ERISA's  preemp- 
tion provision  Is  not  breakmg  new  ground 
since  said  federal  Act  exempted  aU  known 
governmental  Insurance  programs,  that  Is, 
Worker's  Compensation,  Unemployment  In- 
surance and  Disability  Insurance  laws,  at  the 
time  of  Its  enactment  In  1974;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  exemplary  and  highly 
regarded  nature  of  the  Hawaii  Act  and  the 
comprehensive  health  care  coverage  It  pro- 
vides, the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act 
has  been  held  by  the  federal  courts,  Ux  es- 
sence, to  be  preempted  by  the  federal  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  (ERISA— 29  U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.),  which 
regulates  the  administration  of  private  em- 
ployee benefit  and  pension  plans  and  which 
provides  in  pertinent  part  that  ERISA  super- 
sedes "any  and  all  State  laws  Insofar  as  they 
may  now  or  hereafter  relate  to  any  employee 
benefit  plan"  (see  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  v.  Joshua  C.  Agsalud,  442  F.  Supp. 
69S  (N.D.  Cal.  1977).  afllrmed.  833  P.  2d  780 
(9th  Clr.  1980) ) ;  and  however,  the  decision 
of  the  Nmth  Orcult  Court  of  Appeals  will  be 
appealed  to  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court;  and 

Whereas,  the  above  federal  court  decision 
was  rendered  with  reluctance,  the  Court  stat- 
ing: "It  troubles  the  (3ourt.  as  It  troubles 
defendants,  that  Congress  preempted  state 
health  Insurance  laws  apparently  without 
specific  discussion  of  the  need  for  such  a 
step.  The  workers  whom  ERISA  was  primar- 
ily Intended  to  protect  may  be  better  off 
with  state  health  Insurance  laws  than  with- 
out them,  and  the  efforts  of  states  like  Ha- 
waii to  ensure  that  their  citizens  have  low- 
cost  comprehensive  health  Insurance  may  be 
significantly  Impaired  by  ERISA's  preemp- 
tion of  health  Insurance  laws.  Federal  Leg- 
islation should  heed  the  admonition  that 
Justice  Braudels  addressed  to  the  federal 
courts: 

"To  stay  experimentation  In  things  social 
and  economic  is  a  grave  responsibility.  Denial 
of  the  right  to  experiment  may  be  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  nation.  It 
Is  one  of  the  happy  Incidents  of  the  federal 
system  that  a  single  courageous  State  may. 
If  Its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a  laboratory; 
and  try  novel  social  and  economic  experi- 
ments without  risk  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try." New  State  Ice  Co.  v.  Liebmann.  285  U.S. 
262.  311    (1932)    (Brandels,  J.,  dissenting)." 

Whereas,  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care 
Act  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  a  na- 
tional health  incurance  nian  which  the  fed- 
eral government  should  study  (see  "Evalua- 
tion of  Impact  of  Hawaii's  Mandatory  Health 
Insurance  Law:  A  Reoort  of  the  Hawaii  Pre- 
paid Health  Care  Act,"  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  ond  "'"'fare  (by  Martin 
E.  Segal  Co.),  (October  1978);  and 

Whereas,  it  would  indeed  be  a  bitter  Irony 
if  ERISA,  a  landmark  in  the  stru^Ie  to  pro- 
tect the  "continued  well-being  and  security 
of  millions  of  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents." were  to  be  used  to  blunt  another 
milestone  In  the  same  struggle:  and 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eleventh  Letrislature  of  t^'e 
State  of  Hawaii,  Re^lar  Session  of  1981. 
that  the  U.S.  Coneress  Is  reouested  to  ex- 
empt Hawaii's  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  from 
the  preemption  provision  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974; 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  Tliat  the  Hawaii 
Congressional  delegation  be  commended  for 


and  reqtiested  to  contmue  their  efforts  m 
obtaming  the  exemption;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Prssldent  pro  tem  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  the 
Spesksr  of  the  UJB.  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
and  to  members  of  the  Hawaii  Congressional 
delegation. 

BoNOLUi.Tr,  Hawaii, 

ApHl  22,  1981. 
Hon.  HxMST  H.  Prxbs, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  glevennth 
State  Legislature.   Regular   Session   of 
19»1,  State  of  Hatoaii. 

Sir:  Tour  Committees  on  Employment  Op- 
portunities and  Labor  Relations  and  Health, 
to  which  was  referred  HJl.  No.  616  entitled : 
"House  Resolution  Requesting  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress to  exempt  HawaU's  prepaid  health  care 
act  from  the  preemption  provision  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974",  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

This  resolution  requests  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  exempt  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health 
Care  Act  from  the  preemption  provision  of 
the  federal  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA)  and  request  that  the 
HawaU  congressional  delegation  continue 
their  efforts  to  obtam  the  exempUon  through 
legislation. 

The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations  with  the  assistance  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  HawaU's  congressional 
delegation,  was  instrumental  In  the  Intro- 
ducUon  of  federal  legislation  to  exempt  the 
Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  from  ERISA  ap- 
plication. To  date,  because  of  political  con- 
siderations, efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  latest  report  received  was  that  the  legis- 
lation would  have  passed  the  last  Congress 
were  It  not  for  attempts  to  amend  ERISA 
In  other  areas. 

Tour  Committees  feel  passage  of  this  res- 
olution would  enhance  HawaU's  argument 
that  our  prepaid  health  care  Uw  te  unique 
and  should  be  permitted  to  be  enforced* 
Federal  legislation  exempting  Hawaii  from 
ERISA  U  extremely  Important  as  the  SUte 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions is  receiving  indications  from  certain 
employers  m  the  State  that  they  are  con- 
sidering challenging  the  consUtutlonallty  of 
our  law. 

Your  Committees  on  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities and  Labor  Relations  and  Health 
concur  with  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  HJl. 
No.  616  and  recommend  Its  adoption.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  joinine  Senator  Inoutx  in 
introducing  a  legislative  proposal  famil- 
iar to  aU  Members.  This  bill  adds  a 
grandfather  clause  to  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  (ERISA) 
for  the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act. 
The  Senate  has  twice  before  approved 
this  grandfather  provision— on  July  29 
and  August  26.  1980— as  part  of  the 
Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980,  HJl.  3904. 

As  I  have  stated  before  on  this  floor, 
the  Hawaii  State  Legislature  beean  con- 
sideration of  the  Preoaid  Health  Care 
Act  legislation  in  1971,  about  the  time 
CTongress  bepan  its  review  of  private  pen- 
son  oroRTams.  The  Hawaii  State  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Prepaid  Health  <^are 
Act  In  April  1974,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
ERISA  by  the  Congress. 

The  Hawaii  law  reouires  employers  In 
my  State  to  provide  their  workers  with 
medical  insurance  coverage:  the  coverage 
is  similar  to  the  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram the  Federal  CJovemment  provides 
for  civU  service  employees.  Since  the 
Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  con- 


cerned only  basic  comprehengive  beaMti 
insurance  proteetl<m  for  emptoyeea,  and 
since  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  not 
yet  taken  any  formal  action  on  national 
health  instvance  legislation,  the  Hawaii 
State  Legisiaturedid  not  enviskn  a  oon- 
flict  with  eiiy  existing  or  immfidlatrily 
anticipated  Federal  laws  when  H  p—ed 
the  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act  tegitlatlnn 
in  April  1974.  Indeed,  the  State  legisla- 
ture rightfully  felt  that  It  was  pioneer- 
ing a  uniquely  innovative  area  of  State 
law  when  it  passed  the  legislfttlfln. 

In  November  1977,  a  Federal  district 
court  in  San  Francisco  ruled  that  ERISA 
preempted  the  Hawaii  health  care  stat- 
ute. Tlie  court  found  no  Indication  wtaat- 
soeve-  from  the  legislative  history  that 
Congress  intended  ERISA  to  preempt 
State  health  insurance  laws.  But  follow- 
ing traditional  statutny  construction, 
the  court  noted  specific  congressional  ex- 
emptions for  State  unemployment  com- 
pensaticm,  worker's  compensation,  and 
disability  insurance  laws;  since  ERISA 
did  not  similarly  specifically  exempt  the 
Hawaii  Health  Insurance  Act,  the  oourt 
concluded  with  considerable  trepidation 
that  ERISA's  general  preemption  lan- 
guage invalidated  the  Hawaii  law.  Tlie 
statutory  ambiguity,  was  created  by  the 
congress;  and  correction  of  that  ambi- 
guity, the  court  stated  rests  wttti  Con- 
gress. 

The  court's  decision  was  rendered  in  a 
suit  filed  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  CaU- 
fomi4.  This  is  the  only  formal  cmnplaint 
ever  received  by  the  State  from  any  em- 
ployer doing  business  in  Hawaii  over  the 
health  insurance  requirements  of  the  act. 
But  the  effect  of  this  decisiwi  is  to  in- 
validate the  entire  statute  and  to  deny 
workers,  the  health  insurance  protec- 
tion which  State  law  had  previously 
mandated. 

During  the  95th  Congress,  Senate 
InouTS  and  I  introduced  legislation 
vbich  would  clarify  Out,  intent  o*  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  preemption  at 
the  Hawaii  Prepaid  Health  Can  Act. 
Over  the  past  3  years,  the  hearing  rec- 
ords of  both  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  have  explicitly  and  conclusively 
indicated  that  the  preemption  of  the 
Hawaii  health  insurance  law  was  never 
envisioned  or  intended  by  Congress.  In 
fact,  both  committees  have  acknowl- 
edged the  need  to  correct  this  serious 
ambiguity  in  ERISA  preemption  author- 
ity through  the  approval  of  the  Mat- 
sunaga  amendment  to  S.  1076.  the  Sen- 
ate companion  bill  to  HJl.  3904. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Pre- 
paid Health  C^re  Act,  HawaU  has  the 
most  comprehensive  basic  health  insur- 
ance protecUon  for  its  residents  in  the 
entire  country.  The  Hawaii  Act  is  based 
on  a  community  standard  of  outpatient 
and  prevention-oriented  health  insur- 
ance protection  which  was  estaWlshed 
by  the  private  sector  over  a  period  of  40 
years:  the  mandated  health  insurance 
coverage  thus  does  not  toclude  any  in- 
efficient, inapiwopriate,  or  uneconomical 
beaeRis. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  several  nation- 
ally recognized  health  economists  have 
made  a  close  and  analytical  study  of 
Hawaii's  health  care  delivery  system  and 
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Yaif  all  oonehided  that  the  system  is  a 
bmmM  of  free  nuu^et  competltlaD.  in 
which  the  consumer  is  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary, and  that  It  Is  a  very  practical, 
eoooomlcal  apfvoach  to  the  provision  of 
basic  comprehenslTe  health  Insurance 
protection  for  the  State's  residents. 

The  passage  of  this  narrow  waiver  of 
ERISA  preemption  for  the  Hawaii  Pre- 
paid Health  Care  Act  would  permit  the 
continuation  of  this  exemplary  health 
care  delivery  system  for  all  of  Hawaii's 
residents  and  this  waiver  is  therefore 
vitally  important  to  the  SUte  of  Hawaii. 
It  Is  strongly  supported  by  the  U.S.  De- 
Iiartment  of  Labor,  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
the  Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor 
APT<-CIO,  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union. 

In  light  of  the  Hawaii  Legislature's 
passage  of  the  Prepaid  Health  Care  Act 
prior  to  ERISA  and  in  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  congressional  intention  to  in- 
validate this  law.  both  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Senate  itself,  sup- 
ported our  proposal.  However,  to  secure 
passage  of  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980,  I  agreed 
to  the  deletion  of  the  amendment  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  aa  the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans,  acting  for  the  House  Labor 
Committee  chairman,  said  that  he  had 
no  problems  with  the  substance  of  our 
amendment,  but  opix>sed  it  as  a  rider  on 
the  multiemployer  bill,  H.R.  3904.  be- 
cause it  threatened  to  split  the  business- 
labor  coalition  which  had  been  formed  in 
support  of  that  bill.  The  acting  chairman 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  of  Jurisdic- 
tion assured  me  of  early  consideration  of 
my  amendment  if  it  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  as  part  of  another  appropriate 
bill  or  as  a  separate  bill.  To  reach  that 
objective.  I  am  today  Introducing  this 
proposal  as  a  clean  bill  with  Senator 
lmoxm.9 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PussLSB) : 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  esteblish  a  program 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  service  Industries,  enhance 
their  competitiveness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

aaSTICX    DCOUBTKIES    DCVELOPMKNT    ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  late  last 
a^ear,  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  held  the  first 
congressional  hearings  on  the  specific 
issue  of  the  importance  of  service  indus- 
tries to  the  U.S.  economy  and  the  inter- 
national competitiveness  of  UJ8.  service 
industries.  I  chaired  those  hearings,  and 
it  was  my  hope  that  they  would  have 
been  the  first  in  a  comprehensive  evalu- 
ation of  the  service  sector. 

The  service  sector  is  usually  overlooked 
whenever  analyses  of  the  American  eco- 
nomy are  made.  In  large  part,  this  indif- 
ference is  due  to  the  heterogeneous  na- 
ture of  this  sector  and  the  public's  lack 
of  understanding  of  how  dramatically 
the  U.S.  economy  has  changed  within  the 
last  few  decades,  particularly  since  World 
War  n.  The  output  of  the  service  sector 
now  far  exceeds  the  manufacturing  sec- 


tor. AcconUng  to  Department  at  Com- 
merce statistics.  7  out  of  10  workiog 
Americans  are  «nployed  in  service  in- 
dustries, and  about  65  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  service  derived. 
An  analysis  of  the  modem  American 
economy  shows  that  the  provision  of 
services  has  displaced  the  production  of 
goods  as  the  country's  principal  economic 
activity.  In  1929.  the  U.S.  economy  em- 
ployed 45  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion In  the  production  of  goods.  By  1977, 
that  sector  employed  only  32  percent, 
and  it  Is  probably  even  smaller  now.  In 
1944.  the  goods  producing  sector  ac- 
counted for  46  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  while  the  service  sector 
accounted  for  54  percent.  In  1978.  the 
figures  were  34  percent  and  66  percent, 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  Its  crucial  significance 
to  our  domestic  economy,  services  are  a 
significant  component  In  our  interna- 
tional trade.  In  1979.  whUe  we  suffered 
a  merchandise  trade  deficit  of  more  than 
$29  billion,  services — including  invest- 
ment receipts — provided  us  with  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $34  billion,  for  a  sur- 
plus of  $5  billion.  In  1980,  we  likewise  ran 
up  a  deficit  of  more  than  $27  billion, 
while  accumulating  a  surplus  exceeding 
$7  billion.  Again,  our  trade  surplus  in 
goods  and  services  was  approximately 
$34  billion.  Ominously,  however,  this  sur- 
plus in  services  remamed  constant.  Over- 
all, the  trade  In  services  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  our  total  trade  turn- 
over. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  a  vigorous 
service  sector  stimulates  a  demand  for 
UJ3.  products  and  vice  versa.  Strong 
competitive  U.S.  flag  carrier  airlines,  for 
example,  generate  a  need  for  aircraft, 
and  in  most  cases  these  planes  will  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Thxis, 
one  should  not  Ignore  the  close  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  manufac- 
turing sector  and  the  service  sector,  and 
the  distinctions  between  the  two  should 
not  lead  us  into  formulating  economic 
policy  in  a  vacuum  without  thinking 
through  the  ramifications  of  such  policies 
on  other  parts  of  our  economv. 

Services  are.  however,  for  the  majority 
of  Americans,  including  policymakers, 
still  not  thought  of  in  terms  of  advance 
technology -intensive  industries,  which 
many  of  them  are,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
labor-intensive  and  often  menial  tasks. 
The  sector  includes  widely  divergent  in- 
dustries, ranging  from  the  most  techno- 
logically progressive  industries  such  as 
data  processing  and  computer  services 
to  more  mundane  personal  services. 

The  term  is  generally  defined  as  "in- 
visibles," or  industries  which  do  not  pro- 
duce tangible  manufactured  or  processed 
goods.  Much  of  the  concern  about  the 
growth  of  a  service-dominated  economy 
has  derived  from  the  public's  outmoded 
concept  of  services  as  being  low-paid  in- 
dustries rather  than  the  modem  high- 
technology  services  such  as  communica- 
tions, insurance,  transportation,  and 
banking.  Such  services  are  the  sinews  and 
nerves  of  commerce  and  trade.  It  is  in- 
conceivable, for  example,  to  think  of 
commerce  without  transportation  or  tele- 
communications. In  contrast,  a  disrup- 
tion In  the  trade  In  motor  vehicles  or 


apparel  would  be  inconvenient  but  not 
unmanageable. 

Moreover,  these  modem  sendee  indus- 
tries are,  by  their  nature,  intematltmal 
In  their  capability  and  orientation.  Sat- 
ellites connect  New  York  and  London 
Just  as  easily  as  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  Vast  amoimts  of  capital  can 
be  transferred  between  branches  of  in- 
ternational banks  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. Tourism,  involving  transportation, 
hotels,  and  finance,  is  the  world's  sec- 
ond largest  international  Industry.  There 
is.  in  short,  rarely  a  neat  dichotomy  be- 
tween purely  international  and  domestic 
service  activities. 

The  significance  of  the  emergence  of 
a  modem,  postlndustrial  service-domi- 
nated American  economy  within  recent 
years  appears  to  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  many  Qovemment  policy- 
makers. Except  in  selected  individual 
Industries,  such  as  tourism,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment consideration  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  service  sector  has  been  in- 
adequate and  fragmented.  Moreover, 
even  when  Qovemment  agencies  have 
devoted  sufBcient  attention,  funds,  and 
personnel  to  service  industries  under 
their  jurisdiction,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  attempt  to  devise  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  toward  the  entire  sector 
or  to  relate  one  service  industry  to  others 
which  may  share  some  of  that  Industry's 
characteristics  and  problems. 

The  absence  of  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive U.S.  Qovemment  strategies  toward 
the  service  sector  Is  seen  and  felt  most 
acutely  In  the  International  trade  area, 
but  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  trade. 
Foreign  telecommunications  firms  and 
financial  companies  are  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  the  domes- 
tic U.S.  economy.  Little  research  is  de- 
voted to  domestic  service  industries,  and 
statistics  and  data  on  domestic  services 
are  poor.  Information  collected  at  the 
international  level  is  gathered  almost 
entirely  for  balance  of  payments  pur- 
poses, and  the  size  of  service  trade  trans- 
actions is  not  precisely  known. 

As  a  result  of  the  2  days  of  hearings 
which  I  chaired  last  year  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  I  reached  several  con- 
clusions : 

First,  the  American  share  of  interna- 
tional service  trade  is  declining  in  rela- 
tive terms — from  25  percent  to  20  per- 
cent within  the  last  decade — even  though 
our  surplus  has  grown  in  absolute  fig- 
ures; 

Second,  there  is  no  overall  national 
U.S.  policy  toward  service  Industries  and 
international  competition  nor  any  inter- 
related sectoral  policies  to  promote  U.S. 
services  domestically  or  abroad; 

Third,  the  United  States,  because  of 
our  open  economy,  has  very  few  legal 
or  administrative  weapons  to  retaliate 
against  foreign  countries  which  erect 
trade  barriers  against  our  service  ex- 
ports, including  U.S.  overseas  invest- 
ment, and  new  leverage  to  achieve  our 
objective  of  a  more  open  world  economy 
may  be  necessary  to  coimter  the  grow- 
ing protectionism  abroad; 

Fourth,  our  service  surplus — including 
investment  income — which  helps  to  bring 
our  current  account  into  better  balance. 


indicates  a  comparative  advantage  which 
may  not  last  much  longer  unless  the 
United  States  takes  steps  to  promote 
more  assertively  Its  international  eco- 
nomic interests; 

Fifth,  U.8.  Government  resources  de- 
voted to  the  promotlMi  of  U.S.  services 
are  disproportionately  small  compared 
to  the  sector's  Importance  to  our  balance 
of  payments  and  overall  economy; 

Sixth,  data  collection  on  domestic 
services  and  the  international  trade  in 
wrvicec  is  rudimentary  and  Incomplete. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  for  significant 
Improvements  In  the  gathering  of  sta- 
tistics; and 

Seventh,  greater  Interagency  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  are  absolutely 
essential  to  identify,  review,  and  evalu- 
ate service-related  Issues  and  on  the  in- 
ternational front,  to  present  a  unified 
national  position  Tor  negotiations. 

The  disastrous  inattention  to  interna- 
tional comijetition  which  has  led  to  the 
crippling  of  many  of  our  manufacturing 
Industries  must  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
sipate our  lead  in  the  service  trade. 

We  need  an  integrated  set  of  natioiml 
policies  toward  the  service  industries 
which  recognizes  their  economic  signi- 
ficance and  also  actively  promotes  do- 
mestically based  service  firms  and. 
through  them,  the  national  welfare.  We 
need  a  clear  set  of  priorities  which  ac- 
cords services  the  attention  they  merit. 
One  can  be  certain  that  other  Industrial 
countries  give  their  service  firms  far 
greater  support  than  does  our 
Government. 

In  many  countries,  for  example.  U.S. 
insurance  firms  are  prevented  from  es- 
tablishing affiliates  capable  of  competing 
against  national  companies  or  their 
companies  or  their  competitiveness  is 
reduced  by  other  measures  such  as  cap- 
ital or  personnel  controls.  American 
banks,  transportation  companies,  and 
telecommunications  firms  are  also  vic- 
tims of  investment  and  trade  curbs  in 
many  countries.  The  barriers  to  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  services  and  the  spread  of 
U.S.  investments  are  multitudinous. 

The  competitive  vigor  of  American 
service  exporters  is  not  only  limited  to 
foreigners'  trade  obstacles  but  also  some- 
times Inadvertently  by  our  own  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Eximbank  does  not  fol- 
low a  policy  of  open  procurement  of  ma- 
rine and  casualty  Insurance  on  the  ex- 
ports it  guarantees  or  on  which  it  issues 
loans  even  though  such  exports  are  gen- 
erated by  U.S.  taxpayers.  The  opportu- 
nity for  U.S.  insurers  to  compete  for  this 
insurance  business  is  thereby  lost  in 
some  instances.  One  of  the  objectives  of 
this  legislation  is  to  encourage  agencies 
to  examine  their  policies  and  to  make 
internal  administrative  changes  wher- 
ever possible. 

Although  service  issues  have  had  a  low 
profile  thus  far.  they  are  beginning  to  re- 
ceive Increased  public  attention.  In  the 
spring  of  1980.  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  the  first  conference  on 
services,  and  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  also  conducted  a  service 
meeting  last  year.  Several  private  con- 
ferences and  discussion  sessions  were 
held  last  year  in  Europe  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  international  services,  and  the 


Council  on  Foreign  Relations  is  sponsor- 
ing a  distinguished  discussion  group  to 
address  service-related  issues. 

The  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative has  an  Assistant  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, Qeza  Feketekuty,  to  handle 
service  issues  and  has  also  formed  a 
Services  Policy  Advisory  Council  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  business,  la- 
bor, and  the  academic  world  who  are 
concerned  about  service  policies.  The 
Trade  Policy  Committee  has  approved  a 
five-point  work  program  on  services. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  an 
Office  of  Finance.  Investment  and  Serv- 
ices (PINS)  in  the  International  Trade 
Administration  and  also  has  created  an 
industry  sector  advisory  committee 
(ISAC)  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1979. 

These  are  commendable  steps,  but 
more  can  and  must  be  done.  Therefore, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Service  In- 
dustries Development  Act  (SIDA)  to  es- 
tablish a  program  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  promote  U.S.  service  indus- 
tries, enhance  their  competitiveness,  im- 
prove data-collection  and  establish 
clear  goals  for  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  bill  proposes  for  the  first  time  a 
set  of  goals  for  the  U.S.  CSovemment  re- 
lative to  service  industries.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  be  authorized 
to  establish  promotional  programs  and  to 
improve  the  data  collection  programs  of 
the  Department.  It  would  also  assume  the 
lead  role  in  most  nonnegotiating  activi- 
ties including  the  monitoring  of  Federal 
agencies'  activities  and  providing  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative. 

Finally,  the  Department  would  collect 
comparative  international  information, 
conduct  a  program  of  research  and  anal- 
ysis of  service-related  issues  and  pro- 
grams and  provide  information  to  other 
agencies,  industry,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  Introducing  this  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  provided  vigorous  lead- 
ership in  focusing  attention  on  this  sec- 
tor and  its  concerns  and  for  educating 
(jkjvemment  policymakers  on  service  in- 
dustries' needs.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
the  Congress  to  begin  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  service  sector  and  to  provide 
it  with  all  necessary  encouragement  and 
support. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

f(^ows: 

S.  1233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Service  Industries 
Development  Act". 

rlHDINOS 

See.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  is  a  service-oriented 
economy,  in  which  seven  of  ten  working 
Americana  are  employed  in  the  service  sector 
and  approximately  65  per  centum  of  the  gross 
national  product  derives  from  services; 

(2)  the  importance  of  services  In  commerce 
has  been  overlooked  In  the  development  of 
United  States  economic  analysis  and  policy: 

(3)  services.  Including  investments,  are  an 


Important  factor  In  the  United  States  Inter- 
national trade,  accounting  for  almost  30  per 
centum  of  total  United  States  trade,  and  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  a  surplus  of 
more  than  $34  btUlon  In  1980;  and 

(4)  American  service  Industries  are  en- 
ooimterlng  Increased  foreign  competition  and 
Impediments  to  International  operations  and 
require  the  support  of  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment to  maintain  their  international 
competitiveness 

oecLAaATioir  or  rcBPoa* 

SBC.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that — 

(1)  the  governmental  organization  to  as- 
sist and  promote  American  service  Industries 
can  and  should  be  Improved  in  order  to  study 
and  coUect  information,  focus  attention  on 
Indtistrtes'  problems  and  assist  In  the  res(riu- 
tlon  of  such  problems,  and  develop  service- 
related  policies  which  promote  the  national 
interest: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Conmierce  ehaU 
have.  In  coordination  with  other  appropriate 
agencies.  lead  responsibility  In  the  executive 
branch  for  developing  and  Implementing  pol- 
icies to  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  Amer- 
ican service  Industries  and  for  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  should 
make  avaUable  adequate  financial  resources 
and  personnel  to  Implement  the  objectives  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  promote  the  free  world  trade 
In  services  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
and  to  utilize  the  full  resources  of  the  Oov- 
emment to  obtain  reciprocal  rights  and  ben- 
efits for  United  States  traders  and  Investors. 

DEVTMrnOMS 

SBC.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Conunerce: 

(3)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands:  and 

(4)  "services"  means  economic  outputs 
which  are  not  tangible  goods  or  structures. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  transportation, 
communications,  retail  and  wholesale  trade, 
advertising,  construction,  design  and  engi- 
neering, utilities,  finance.  Insurance,  real  es- 
tate, professional  services,  entertainment, 
and  tourism,  and  overseas  Investments  which 
are  necessary  for  the  export  and  sale  of  such 
services. 

ESTABUSBMBirr    AND    POaPOSES    OF    PBOCBAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  In  the  Department  a  service  Indus- 
tries development  program. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  the  program  shall  be 
to— 

(1)  promote  the  competltlveneee  of  United 
States  service  firms  and  American  employees 
through  appropriate  economic  policies: 

(2)  promote  actively  the  use  and  sale  of 
United  States  services  abroad  and  develop 
trade  opportunities  for  United  States  service 
firms:  

(3)  develop  a  data  bass  for  poUcymaUng 
pertaining  to  services; 

(4)  coUect  and  analyze  Information  per- 
t^tning  to  the  International  operations  and 
competitiveness  of  the  United  States  service 
Industries; 

(5)  analyze — 

(A)  United  States  regulation  of  service 
Industries: 

(B)  tax  treatment  of  services,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  effect  of  United 
States  taxation  on  the  International  com- 
petitiveness of  United  States  firms  and 
exports: 

(C)  antitrust  policies  as  they  affect  the 
competitiveness  of  United  States  firms: 

(D)  treatoKnt  of  services  In  commercial 
and  noncommercial  agreements  of  the 
United  States:  and 
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(B)  MtaquAcy  of  currant  Dnlud  8t*t«a 
Bnanirlng  «m1  •zport  promotion  prognona: 

(8)  documant  trade  impwUmenta  to 
UBttad  Stataa  aarrloa  flnna  and  Mak  to  ra- 
aolTV  complalnta  by  such  flnna: 

(7)  proTlde  atait  support  for  negotiations 
on  aanrtca-ralatad  isauea  by  tba  United 
Stataa  trade  repraaentatlve  and  the  domestic 
implementation  of  service-related  agree- 
manta; 

(8)  collect  such  statistical  Information  on 
the  domestic  service  sector  a£  aiay  be  neces- 
aary  for  the  development  of  governmental 
polldea  toward  the  service  sector: 

(9)  monitor  significant  Federal  and  non- 
Fsdaral  goremmental  actlvltlea  affecting  the 
servloe  aactor; 

(10)  conduct  sectoral  studies  of  domestic 
aamoa  ladustrlaa: 

(11)  collect  comparative  International  in- 
formation on  service  industries  and  policies 
of  foreign  governments  toward  servlcea: 

(13)  develop  policies  to  strengthen  the 
competitiveness  of  domestic  service  Indus- 
tries relative  to  foreign  flnna; 

(13)  conduct  a  program  of  research  and 
analyala  of  service-related  laaues  and  prob- 
lems. Including  forecasta  and  Induatrlal 
atrateglea:  and 

(14)  provide  sUtUUcal.  analyUcal.  and 
policy  InformaUon  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  service  Induatrlea. 

AUTHOaOATION    OF   APPmOPaiATIONS 

Sac.  8.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated auch  s\ims  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  acUvlUes  authorized  by  thU 
Act^ 

•  Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Ikovyt  today  in 
introducing  the  Service  Industries  Oe- 
velcvment  Act. 

This  legislation  helps  fill  a  glaring  void 
In  the  oversl^t  and  planning  activities 
ol  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  they  relate 
to  service  Industries.  Deq»ite  a  lack  of 
ami  stance  or  encouragement  by  the  Fed- 
eral establishment,  service  industries 
such  as  communications,  transportation, 
insurance,  advertising  and  tourism  have 
grown  to  the  point  where  they  now  com- 
prise two-thirds  of  our  gross  national 
product.  In  addition,  were  it  not  for  serv- 
ice Industry  exports  our  overall  trade 
balance  would  show  a  massive  deficit. 

I  believe  the  reason  service  industries 
have  been  overlooked  by  Federal  planners 
is  that  most  at  our  economic  projections 
are  stm  based  oo  the  premise  that  man- 
ufacturing comprises  the  bulk  of  our  eco- 
nomic activity.  This  pranlse  is  obviously 
faulty  when,  by  atanost  any  measurement, 
the  service  sectm-  is  now  twice  the  size  of 
manufacturing  In  this  country. 

The  other  reason  mantif  acturlng  inter- 
ests receive  more  attention  is  that  this 
sector  Is  generally  not  as  healthy  as  the 
service  sector.  However,  if  the  success  of 
the  service  Industries  in  the  United 
States  is  to  continue  we  will  definitely 
have  to  devote  more  time  and  resources 
in  this 


Already,  disturbing  signs  of  stagnation 
we  appoarlng  In  the  service  sector:  es- 
pedaUy  In  the  area  of  exports.  The  trade 
surplus  In  our  service  account,  although 
stm  very  large,  remained  virtually  un- 
changed betweenl979  and  IMO.  This  fact 
does  not  bode  wen  for  future  expansion 
of  the  service  sector  itself,  and  it  is  ob- 
viously worrisome  in  terms  of  our  future 
export  potentiaL 

I  am  convinced  that  even  with  a  little 
stimulation  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, service  exports  could  be  increased 


to  the  point  where  our  current  account 
would  show  a  large  and  consistently 
growing  surplus. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  problems  con- 
fronting n.S.  service  firms  have  been 
receiving  more  attention  in  the  press 
lately.  This  is  an  Important  step  in  rais- 
ing the  consciousness  of  both  the  public 
and  Government  officials  regarding  the 
crucial  role  services  play  in  our  economy. 
For  example,  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1981,  New  York  Times  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
for  the  service  sector.  The  article  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  such  an  agreement 
by  pointing  out  that  "liberalizatKm  of 
trade  in  services  is  seen  as  an  essential 
accompaniment  to  the  export  of  ad- 
vanced technology,  a  particularly  strong 
export  area  for  the  United  States." 

And  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
from  March  3,  1981,  Includes  a  reference 
to  service  industries  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Dunkel,  Director -<3eneral  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Dunkel  points 
out  that  the  service  sector  "is  as  impor- 
tant a  sector  of  international  economic 
relations  as  trade  in  goods." 

It  is  important  that  we  not  be  the  last 
participant  in  the  international  trade 
arena  to  realize  the  importance  of  serv- 
ice industries.  This  is  especially  true 
since  it  is  our  strong  suit  in  interna- 
tional trade.  For  this  reason  I  hope  that 
the  measure  Senator  iNoim  and  I  are 
introducing  today  will  receive  quick  ac- 
tion. It  provides  the  necessary  framework 
within  which  the  Federal  (Government 
can  pursue  a  coordinated  policy  toward 
service  industries. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  do  the 
following: 

First,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  be  given  lead  responsilrility  on 
issues  affecting  domestic  service  indus- 
tries; would  be  able  to  set  goals,  imple- 
ment promotional  programs,  and  collect 
the  necessary  data  for  putting  a  rational 
program  into  effect. 

Second,  establish  a  12-member  private 
sector  advisory  committee  which  will 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  domestic  service  industry  is- 
sues. 

Third,  establlA  an  Interagency  policy 
group  to  coordinate  executive  branch 
service  industry  p<^cies. 

I  have  been  gratified  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Conunerce,  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige,  has  taken  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  whole  international  trade  area.  It 
is  also  promising  to  note  the  coopera- 
tive attitudes  taken  by  both  Secretary 
Baldrlge  and  U.S.  Trade  Rei»«senta- 
tive  William  Brock  in  working  together 
in  this  area. 

Much  needs  to  be  accomplished  if  we 
are  to  maximize  our  trade  potential  in 
the  service  sector,  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  now  have  the  type  of  people  in 
place  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  Job. 
The  structure  provided  by  this  legisla- 
tion will,  I  am  confident,  assist  them 
with  their  task.* 


ByMr.ITAMATO: 
S.  1235.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  from  the  disclosure  requirements 


of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
DBCLosxntB  or  caaTAnr  cnmui.  nrmxioENcs 

AGSNCT    KATRaa 

•  Mr.  ryAMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  a  problem  that  has  load  a 
disruptive  effect  upon  the  security  of 
our  Nation.  Throughout  the  past  dec- 
ade and  a  half  we  have  seen  an  un- 
fortunate trend  which  resulted  In  a 
drastic  reduction  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  We 
must  begin  to  reverse  this  trend,  and 
have  taken  the  first  step  with  S.  391,  the 
Agent  Identities  Protection  Act.  The 
next  step  which  urgently  needs  to  be 
taken  involves  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  and  it  is  that  step  which 
I  am  presenting  to  you  today. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  intelli- 
gence community  is  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense. For  example,  George  Washington's 
skilled  use  of  intelligence,  including 
Benjamin  Franklin's  well-known  mis- 
sions to  France,  turned  the  tide  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Similarly,  the  code- 
breaking  activities  of  British  and  Amer- 
ican intelligence  in  World  War  n  were 
instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 
Even  when  this  country  is  not  actively 
engaged  in  an  actual  shooting  war — or 
perhaps  especially  when — we  rely  upon 
our  intelligence  services  for  our  Nation's 
protection.  If  that  first  line  of  defense 
is  disrupted,  it  makes  us  all  the  more 
vulnerable  to  those  who  are  hostile  to 
our  position  in  the  world — and  to  our 
way  of  life. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  economic 
cost  to  the  CIA  for  freedom  of  informa- 
tion requests  is  very  high.  One  recent 
request  cost  the  Agency  $300,000.  But  this 
problem  goes  far  beyond  economics.  The 
publicizing  of  CIA  methods,  the  under- 
mining of  CIA  operations,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  identification  of  CIA  personnel, 
by  publicatimis  such  as  the  "Covert  Ac- 
ti(m  Bulletin"  and  "Counter  Spy"  maga- 
zine has  been  largely  fueled  by  material 
supplied  under  cover  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act-  The  credibility  of  the 
American  intelligence  community  abroad 
has  been  severely  damaged,  resulting  in 
reduced  cooperation  and  reduced  sharing 
of  informaticHi  by  our  allies'  intelligence 
services.  Individual  foreign  citizens  have 
become  increasingly  reluctant  to  assist 
the  American  intelligence  community, 
and  much  valuable  aid  and  information 
has  been  irretrievably  lost. 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  Philip 
Agees  of  this  world  from  breaking  their 
sacred  trust  by  revealing  what  they 
know:  we  must  also  act  to  keep  them 
from  receiving  new  information  with 
which  to  infiict  further  damage. 

This  bill  exempts  from  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  all  materials  involving 
personnel  selection,  training,  and  re- 
orientation of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  It  also  exempts  all  materials  re- 
lating to  internal  operations,  office  man- 
agement, and  organization  of  the  CIA. 
Additionally,  all  materials  concerning 
special  activities,  clandestine  collection, 
and  covert  operations  are  also  exempt. 
These  three  items  are  defined  at  length 
in  the  bill.  Basically,  "special  activities" 
is  the  current  term  for  covert  acticn; 
"clandestine  collection"   is  intelligence 


gathering;  "covert  operations"  are  a 
combinatKni  of  covert  action  and  intelli- 
gence gathering. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  if  part  of 
a  document  comes  imder  exemption,  the 
oitire  document  is  exempt.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  is  not  mly  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  time  and  funds,  but 
also  because  people  such  as  Philip  Agee 
and  John  Stockwell,  and  their  sympa- 
thizers are  skilled  and  sophisticated 
enough  to  put  two  and  two  together  even 
from  "purged"  documents. 

The  issue  which  I  am  addressing  to 
you  today,  and  which  this  bill  addresses, 
is  not  a  matter  of  partisanship  but  of 
commonsense.  As  we  enter  this  period  of 
the  "window  of  vulnerability,"  can  we 
afford  not  to  give  our  first  line  of  defense 
the  protection  it  needs  and  desores?* 


By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges,  including 
Tuskegee  Institute,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  these  institutions  in  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  land,  and  the 
planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen 
their  capacity  for  research  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

GBAinS    TO   mC    ISSO    LAND   OaAMT   COLLBCBS 

O  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day, introducing  legislation  which  will 
allow  Congress  to  provide  catch-up 
funds  in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  1890 
land  grant  colleges,  including  Tuskegee 
Institute,  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
schools  to  carry  out  their  research  mis- 
sion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  which 
is  identical  to  HH.  1309  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Coogxtaa  in 
1862  passed  the  first  Morrill  Act  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  land 
grant  institution  in  each  State  to  edu- 
cate citixens  in  the  fields  o<  agriculture, 
home  economics,  the  mArhan<^»  arts,  and 
other  useful  professions. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  proldem  of 
nonland  grant  support  to  the  various 
black  institutions  throughout  the  South, 
a  second  Morrill  Act  was  passed  in  1890 
specifically  to  support  the  UaA  land 
grant  institutions.  We  refer  to  these  in- 
stitutions today  as  "the  1800  institu- 
Uons."  Several  histoiloally  tOadk  col- 
leges became  land  grant  instltutiCRis  un- 
der this  1890  congressional  action,  but 
these  institutions  have  not  received  the 
kind  of  support  available  to  other  land 
grant  institutions. 

Therefore,  the  1890  schools,  including 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  my  home  State, 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  equipment 
and  facilities  necessary  to  enaUe  them 
to  have  competitive  research  capabilities 
in  food  and  agriculture.  Thnt  schools 
have  had  to  rake  and  scrape  and  make 
do  with  what  few  resources  they  have. 
The  historicsOly  black  institutions  have 
the  same  mission  as  the  1862  schools 
mandated  under  the  Morrill  Act.  thai  is, 
to  participate  in  agricultural  rcMareh 
beneficial  to  the  needs  d  the  people  of 
the  country. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  State 
funds  for  construction,  of  research  facil- 
ities have  been  very  limited  for  the  1890 
Institutions.  Therefore,  their  research 
capabilities  have  been  impaired.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducinig  today,  would 
make  tt  possiUe  for  these  Institutlcms  to 
develop  their  research  programs  to  com- 
pliment and  enhance  their  instruction 
programs  and,  at  the  same  time,  par- 
ticipate as  partners  with  the  1862  land 
itrant  institutions  regarding  the  agri- 
cultural research  proUems  facing  our 
country.* 

ByMr.QUAYIiE: 

S.  1238.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amoimt  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

BXMOVAI,  or  OUTStDE  tNCX}l(E  LIMTTATIONB 

tnniEa  bocxai,  szcuan^ 
O  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rea- 
gan administration  has  presented  to 
Congress  its  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  both  the  short-term  and  long- 
term  problems  in  the  social  security 
trust  fund.  These  recommendations 
have  generated  many  phone  calls  and 
letters  to  my  office. 

It  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  reform  the  system,  the 
first  idace  Ccmgress  should  start  is  to  re- 
peal the  earnings  limitaticHi  on  outside 
Income.  Therefore,  today,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  effect  such  a  change 
commencing  January  1,  1982. 

Currently,  social  security  retirees  be- 
tween the  ages  of  62  and  64  can  receive 
full  benefits  as  long  as  they  earn  less 
than  $4,080  per  year.  Social  security  re- 
cipients between  ages  65  and  72  can  earn 
as  much  as  $5,500  and  still  retain  all 
their  retirement  benefits.  For  any  earn- 
ings above  these  levels,  benefits  are 
slashed  $1  for  every  $2  earned. 

This  ceiling  on  earnings  and  the  ac- 
companying reduction  in  benefits  for 
earnings  above  the  ceiling  amount  to  a 
tax  on  older  American  workers.  This  is 
dlscriminattHy. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  "implicit  social  security  tax  plus  nor- 
mal payroll  and  income  taxes  can  com- 
Une  to  create  marginal  tax  rates  of  70 
percent  or  more."  We  are  taxing  most 
the  very  people  who  are  able  to  cope 
with  it  least. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  r^ected 
that  as  many  as  40  percent  of  retired 
Americans  aged  62  to  65  would  return  to 
wart,  or  work  more  if  eccMiomic  incen- 
tives were  better. 

This  "negative  tax"  on  outside  earn- 
ings reduces  the  incentive  for  older 
workers  to  continue  worldng  and  It  in- 
creases the  number  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  and.  hence,  the  levd  of 
benefit  expenditures. 

Older  Amolcans  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  working.  Our  productiv- 
ity can  be  inhanced  by  their  experience 
andsUDs. 

This  legislation  would  go  a  long  way 
to  end  discrimination  on  older  workers. 
I  urge  my  c(rfleagues  to  give  expeditious 
consideration  to  this  bill  repealing  the 
outside  earnings  limitation.* 


By  Mr.  DtTRENBEROER: 

8.  1239.  A  bin  to  provide  for  purposes 
of  section  165  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  losses  from  dutch  elm 
disease  shall  be  treated  as  casualty 
losses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CASUALTT    UMS   DM>UCTIOir   ItX   VOm   Of   TaOS 
OTTX  TO   DXnCH   ELM   DISXAaC 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  the  destruction  at  trees 
from  dutch  elm  disease  shall  be  treated 
as  a  casualty  loss  deduction  for  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  damage  from  dutch  elm  disease 
has  already  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Much  of  this  cost  has 
been  borne  by  the  mlvate  tjroperty 
owner.  Tliis  bill  will  help  provide  the 
necessary  incentive  for  thoe  pn^erty 
owners  to  talce  quick  action  to  remove 
diseased  trees  and  thus  save  the  healthy 
elms. 

For  over  a  decade,  dutch  elm  disease 
lias  forced  the  removal  of  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  elm  and  oak  trees  at  a 
tremendous  economic,  environmental, 
and  esthetic  cost  to  all  Mlnnesotans. 
To  encourage  municipalities  and  in- 
dividuals to  engage  actively  in  programs 
to  slow  the  spread  of  these  diseases  and 
to  replant  new  shade  trees,  the  State  of 
Afinnesota  has  appropriated  over  $50 
million  since  1977  to  assist  municipali- 
ties in  defraying  such  program  costs. 
Nonetheless,  the  financial  burden  for 
many  individual  property  owners  is  still 
substantial.  Perhaps  hardest  hit  are 
elderly  homeowners  on  fixed  InoHnes 
who  have  large  trees  that  must  be 
removed. 

In  many  Minnesota  cities  homeowners 
are  required  by  local  ordinances  and 
State  law  to  remove  dlsfwswl  trees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  governing  the  State 
shade  tree  program,  an  hig^i-risk  dm 
trees  must  be  identified  and  removed 
within  20  days  of  notification.  Some 
cities  require  even  faster  removal. 

Since  1977.  over  350.000  dm  trees  on 
private  property  have  been  marked  for 
removal.  Individual  tree  removal  costs 
vary  considerably  from  city  to  city  and 
by  the  size  and  location  of  the  tree.  The 
cost  of  removing  one  large,  dlffictilt-to- 
reach  etan  tree  can  easily  exceed  $600. 
Assuming,  then,  an  average  removal  cost 
of  $175  per  tree,  homeowners  in  Minne- 
sota spent  approximately  $62  minion  for 
diseased  tree  removal. 

Private  corporations  and  foundations 
have  joined  local  governments  and 
homeowners  to  combat  the  destructiaa 
caused  by  shade  tree  diseases.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Minneapolis  has  been 
among  the  leaders  In  this  private  dTort. 
The  bank  has  established  education  and 
referral  programs  to  help  homeowners 
quickly  identify  and  remove  diseased 
trees  and  save  the  healthy  trees. 

The  effects  of  dutch  elm  disease  have 
been  felt  in  every  comer  of  our  country. 
Illinois  has  already  lost  about  90  percent 
of  its  elms.  The  disease  now  is  hitting 
hardest  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Colorado, 
and  California.  Unless  we  encourage 
quick  detection  and  removaL  It  Is  not 
unlikely  to  exnect  that  everv  State  wffl 
be  ravaged  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
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GUtwi  the  high  ooit  and  the  requlre- 
incnt  for  prompt  removal  of  diseeaed 
ahade  trees.  It  is  imperative  that  these 
homeowners  be  afforded  ftnanrlal  relief 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  allowing  such  costs  to  be 
designated  a  casualty  loss  and  deducti- 
ble for  PMeral  Tax  purposes. 

It  is  even  more  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  Join  in  this  effort  in 
light  of  the  current  economic  crisis. 
Every  State.  Minnesota  included.  Is  ex- 
periencing severe  pressure  to  make  budg- 
et cutbacks  In  every  program — and  the 
Minnesota  shade  tree  porgram  is  no  ex- 
ception. Tlierefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  coUcagues  to  Join  me  on  a  luitional 
level  to  hdp  alleviate  the  tremendous  fi- 
nancial bunlen  dutch  elm  disease  is  plac- 
ing on  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  needed  be- 
cause the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
ruled  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  loss 
deduction,  the  casual^  must  meet  a 
"suddenness  test."  The  UB.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
has  held  that  the  disease  does  not  meet 
this  test.  Tiit  court  stated  that  the  dis- 
ease itself  is  progressive  and  cannot  be 
considered  sudden  ex  imexpected. 

Siade  tree  diseases  are  causing  a  sev- 
ere loss  to  the  environment  and  create  a 
personal  hardship  for  many  homeowners. 
Considering  the  destruction  of  these 
trees  a  causalty  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  will  encourage 
property  owners  to  remove  the  diseased 
trees  and  replace  them  with  new  ones  so 
that  our  tree-lined  streets  will  remain 
so.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rbclk)  : 
S.  1240.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives for  individuals  and  businesses 
in  urban  and  rural  depressed  areas;  to 
the  Committe  on  Finance. 

VWUM  AM»  SUIAL  ■ZmALB*TR>M  ACT  OF   l»ai 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  Senator  Rugls. 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Revltallzatlon  Act 
of  IMl  to  insure  that  the  economic  re- 
covery program  now  being  developed 
includes  all  Americans.  What  this  act 
proposes  is  a  new  approach  for  assisting 
distressed  areas  in  our  country  that 
might  otherwise  be  left  out  of  a  general 
economic  expansion  program.  While  a 
fiscal  plan  of  spending  and  tax  cuts  may 
Indeed  generate  "a  rising  tide  that  lifts 
aQ  boats."  as  is  hoped,  we  should  also  be 
cooeemed  about  the  people  who  do  not 
have  boats  to  begin  with,  the  unem- 
ploved  and  the  poor.  This  act  is  designed 
with  this  sole  objective  in  mind,  and  I 
bdleve  is  an  essential  complement  to  the 
general  administration  economic  pro- 
gram. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  de- 
spite the  steps  taken  to  help  distressed 
areas,  inchiding  the  model  cities  pro- 
gam.  the  urban  deveopment  action 
grants,  the  economic  development  ad- 
ministration, and  the  Appidachlan 
Regional  Commission  to  name  lust  a 
few.  there  still  remain  serious  pockets  of 
unemployment,  povertv.  and  economic 
decay  spread  throughout  all  States  in 


the  country.   Sadly,   every   State   has 
places  that  are  suffering  from  economic 

In  California,  it  is  called  Watts,  in 
New  York,  the  South  Bronx,  while  in 
Illinois,  it  is  the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 
This  bill  proposes  to  treat  this  iUness  by 
involving  all  levels  of  government.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  in  the  cure.  And  it 
does  so  by  following  the  outline  of  the 
plan  endorsed  by  President  Reagan  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

Under  the  act,  partnerships  between 
Federal.  SUte.  and  local  governments 
are  created  to  identify  distressed  urban 
and  rural  areas  and  also  ways  to  im- 
prove the  economic  lot  of  those  who  live 
there.  As  part  of  the  plan.  State  and 
local  governments  which  have  Jurlsdic* 
tion  over  revltallzatlon  areas  will  tell 
the  Treasury  Secretary  exacUy  what 
steps  they  will  take  to  revitalize  them. 

TtM  actual  types  of  assistance  will  be 
left  up  to  State  and  local  governments. 
With  local  conditions  varying  so  much, 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  write  an  all- 
inclusive  formula  here  in  WashingtcHi  on 
how  the  revitalization  process  can  best 
be  implemented  at  the  local  level. 

By  encouraging  States  and  localities 
to  craulder  a  comprehensive  range  of 
policy  st^w  that  will  allow  impoverished 
sireas  to  blossom,  this  act  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  Kemp-Oar- 
cia  proposal  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  Congress.  Under  the 
Kemp-Oarcia  bill,  preferential  Federal 
taxati<Mi  treatment  was  triggered  In  only 
one  way,  an  agreement  by  a  State  at  lo- 
cality to  lower  property  tax  rates  by  20 
percent  within  4  years. 

This  restrictive  provision  has  two 
drawbacks  not  contained  in  the  Urban 
and  Riu-al  Revitalization  Act  of  1981. 
First,  some  State  constitutions  prohibit 
municipal  governments  from  granting 
differential  tax  rate  treatment  along 
nelghborhod  lines.  In  such  States,  no 
area  could  qualify  for  special  Federal 
status,  however  economically  depressed, 
unless  the  cumbersome  step  of  amend- 
ing their  constitutions  was  taken.  This  is 
a  very  serious  obstacle  standing  in  the 
way  of  creating  badly  needed  Job  oppor- 
tunities. Equally  Important,  is  the  recog- 
nition that  taxes  are  not  the  only  thing 
that  matters  in  determining  whether 
small  businesses  set  up  shop  in  a  re- 
vitalization area.  Presently,  many  dis- 
tressed areas  already  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate municipal  services  to  support  the 
current  degree  of  economic  activity  in- 
side them.  If  we  are  going  to  create  more 
businesses  and  Jobs  there,  the  level  of 
municipal  services  in  such  areas  must  in- 
crease substantially.  It  makes  good  sense 
to  require  munlciCKolities  to  address  this 
problem  formally  in  their  development 
plan. 

Such  local  thinking  is  required  under 
the  Urban  and  Rural  Revltallzatlon  Act. 
We  badly  need  local  involvement  so  that 
this  program  works  for  our  unemployed 
youth  and  others  who  cannot  now  find 
Jobs  in  many  of  our  most  distressed 
areas.  With  local  Involvement,  we  can 
bring  Jobs  to  peoole.  rather  than  always 
requiring  people  to  seek  out  the  Jobs  far 
from  their  homes. 

Steps  that  could  be  taken  are  diverse. 


The  actual  types  of  assistance  that  States 
and  mtinlcipalitles  might  provide  in- 
clude: Greater  firo  and  police  protection, 
improvements  in  roads,  lighting,  waste 
treatment,  or  public  transportatlcm,  the 
reduction  of  regulatioos.  and  local  taxes. 

After  the  Commerce  Secretary  had  re- 
viewed a  proposal  for  compliance  with 
application  and  approval  regulations, 
then  an  area  would  receive  special  Fed- 
eral status.  Within  a  revttalisatlon  area, 
firms  hiring  at  least  50  percent  of  em- 
ployees living  inside  it  would  also  bene- 
fit from  broad  Federal  tax  incentives. 
This  is  how  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  the  commitmmts  made  by  State 
and  local  governments  toward  bettering 
Uie  lives  of  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  first  incentive  would  permit  an 
area  company  to  depreciate  the  first 
$500,000  of  annual  physical  investments 
under  the  straightline  method  over  3 
years.  Above  this  amount,  all  buildings 
would  be  depreciated  over  10  years  and 
everything  else  over  3  years,  also  under 
the  straightline  method.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  would  be  to  overcome  what 
may  be  the  most  important  hurdle  to  re- 
vitalizing a  depressed  area,  the  lack  of 
physical  capltaL 

Since  the  citizens  of  depressed  areas 
often  do  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
their  own  transportation  to  a  worksite 
miles  away,  their  productivity,  and  thus 
their  pay,  is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
tools  made  available  by  the  local  com- 
pany that  employs  them.  In  a  broader 
sense,  this  holds  true  at  the  naticxial 
level  as  weU;  over  the  last  40  years  as 
business  has  increased  the  amount  of 
tools  each  worker  uses  to  do  his  or  her 
Job,  productivity  and  pay.  even  after  In- 
fiation.  has  gone  up  sharply.  All  this  Is 
even  more  important  for  people  that 
must  live  and  work  in  impoverished 
areas.  By  allowing  business  to  write  off 
their  investments  in  tools  for  their  work- 
ers more  quickly  the  incentive  for  pro- 
viding them  to  employees  is  increased. 
The  result  will  be  that  more  tools  are 
purchased  and  higher  pay. 

The  second  Incentive  would  permit  an 
area  company  that  hires  an  area  resident 
to  take  a  12-percent  tax  credit  on  the 
first  $15,000  paid  to  that  employee.  This 
incentive  is  carefully  targeted  to  Insure 
that  the  new  Jobs  will  indeed  go  to  the 
residents  of  revitalization  areas,  not  to 
those  already  employed  outside  them. 
True,  a  requirement  that  50  percent  cA 
area  residents  must  be  employed  for  a 
company  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  ex- 
tended by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments is  a  strcmg  incentive  to  hire 
local  people.  But  a  12-percent  tax  credit 
is  still  needed  to  offset  the  additional 
labor  costs  now  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Govenmient  throu^  social  security,  un- 
employment, and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion taxes  when  an  area  resident  is  hired. 
What  the  tax  credit  will  do  is  eliminate 
the  "crowding  out"  of  Job  opportunities 
for  area  residents  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  now  exists. 

This  incentive  for  investing  in.  area 
residents  will  mean  that  even  more  than 
50  percent  of  emplovees  will  come  from 
within  the  areas.  And  It  will  also  stimu- 
late the  creation  of  more  area  buslnc 
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again  with  a  favorable  Impact  on  local 
economic  growth  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  its  residents. 

The  third  tax  incentive  is  a  proposal 
to  change  the  eligibility  rules  for  sub- 
chmiter  S  corporatlcms.  Under  the  tax 
rules  for  subchapter  S  corporations, 
shareholders  are  taxed  as  though  they 
were  partners  instead,  yet  still  retain 
the  advantage  of  limited  personal  liabil- 
ity ttiat  incorporation  provides.  Present- 
ly, a  subchapter  S  corporation  may  not 
tiave  more  than  15  ^areholders.  The 
Urban  and  Rural  Revitalization  Act 
raises  this  number  to  100  for  corpora- 
tions operating  inside  a  revitalization 
area. 

One  immediate  benefit  this  change 
achieves  is  to  allow  area  corporations  to 
issue  stock  to  their  area  employees  as 
part  of  their  compensation  without 
bumping  up  against  the  15-percent  limit. 
A  second  important  advantage  is  that  it 
insures  that  the  tax  benefits  conferred 
through  accelerated  depreciation  and 
the  12-percent  Jobs  tax  credit  actually 
benefit  the  owner  of  a  small  or  new  area 
business  and  therefore  help  area  resi- 
dents to  get  Jobs. 

In  many  cases,  it  takes  more  than  1 
year  for  a  new  enterprise  to  operate 
profitably.  Tax  incentives  have  dimin- 
ished or  have  no  effect  on  Incorporated 
small  business  owners  if  their  corpora- 
tions are  improfitable.  When  a  corpora- 
tion has  no  income,  it  is  required  to  pay 
no  tax.  In  such  cases  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. Jobs  ta-x  credits  and  operating 
losses  provide  no  offsetting  revenue,  in 
the  form  at  lower  taxes,  to  its  owners. 
Very  simplv.  in  such  cases  we  have  to 
take  extra  steps  to  create  Jobs. 

By  allowing  a  corptM^tion  to  have  up 
to  100  shareholders  and  still  qualify  for 
subchapter  S  treatment,  more  new  enter- 
prises will  be  affected  by  the  targeted 
Federal  tax  incentives  proposed.  I  believe 
revamping  the  subchapter  S  rules  for 
qualifying  firms  in  revitalization  areas  is 
a  necessary  and  essential  step  for  success. 

The  fourth  incentive  permits  the  owner 
or  owners  of  a  firm  to  sell  their  Interests 
under  more  favorable  capital  gains  tax 
rules.  Instead  of  excluding  60  percent  of 
tne  eain  from  ordinary  income  as  is  Aoae 
now.  90  percent  would  be  excluded. 

This  provision  has  the  effect  of  raising 
the  after-tax  reward  for  successfully 
building  new  revitalization  area  enter- 
prises by  4  percent  to  29  percent  depend- 
ing (Ml  the  Individual  income  tax  bracket 
of  the  owners.  By  raising  the  reward  for 
success,  we  expect  more  people  to  try. 
The  more  who  try,  the  more  that  will 
succeed,  and  the  more  economic  growth 
and  Jobs  there  will  be. 

The  fifth  and  final  tax  change  pro- 
posed is  to  allow  eligible  c<Mnpanle8 
within  a  revitalization  area  to  use  the 
cash  accounting  method  in  determining 
profit  and  loss  Instead  of  the  accrual 
method. 

Over  the  long  run.  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  tax  liability  from  using  one 
method  or  the  other.  However,  the  ac- 
crual method  is  significantly  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  small  businessman  to  use. 
I  would  prefer  to  see  these  owners  use 
their  time  and  money  to  build  up  their 


companies  and  job-creating  oppmi^uni- 
ties  than  in  figuring  out  complicated  tax 
forms. 

Now.  all  these  incentives  are  technical, 
but  their  purpose  is  clear,  to  lift  impov- 
erished areas  and  their  people  up  from 
poverty.  Collectively,  these  changes  in 
Federal  tax  law  will  work  in  tandem  with 
the  assistance  provided  by  sponsoring 
State  and  municipal  governments.  To- 
gether, they  will  provide  depressed  areas 
what  is  needed  most,  a  strong  dose  of 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Heinz  today 
in  Introducing  the  Urban  and  Rural  Re- 
vitalization Act  of  1981. 

TUs  legislation  would  result  in  major 
new  private  investment  in  economically 
distressed  areas  to  create  new  jobs  and 
a  revitalization  of  industry.  This  would 
be  especially  important  to  Detroit.  Flint, 
Bay  City,  Saginaw,  Pontiac,  Muskegon. 
Lansing,  and  many  other  localities  in 
Michigan  that  are  suffering  from  high 
levels  of  unemployment. 

TAKGETXD    TAX    IKCEIfTIVES 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize 
local  governments  to  designate  econom- 
ically distressed  areas  as  "revitalization 
areas"  in  which  special  tax  benefits 
would  be  available.  Eligibility  criteria 
would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

These  tax  incentives  would  strengthen 
efforts  of  local  governments  to  attract 
businesses  to  economically  distressed 
areas  and  stimulate  economic  growth  in 
those  areas.  Firms  would  have  to  hire 
50  percent  of  their  employees  from  the 
revitalization  area  in  order  to  qualify. 

The  bill  would  relieve  some  of  the  tax 
disadvantages  of  start-up  enterprises  in 
revitalization  areas  by  permitting  firms 
with  up  to  100  stockholders  to  pass  tax 
losses  through  to  shareholders.  The  bill 
would  permit  rapid  depreciation  of  prop- 
erty located  in  revitalization  areas.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment  could  be  depreci- 
ated over  3  years.  Rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings  would  be  encouraged 
by  permitting  the  first  $500,000  invest- 
ment in  structures  to  be  depreciated 
over  3  years.  Additional  investment  in 
buildings  could  be  depreciated  over  10 
years.  The  bill  would  reduce  the  capital 
gains  tax  rates  on  property  located  in 
revitalization  areas.  QuaUfying  capital 
gains  would  be  subject  to  a  maximum 
tax  of  10  percent  compared  to  a  tax  of 
28  percent  that  applies  under  current 
law.  It  would  also  allow  the  full  10  per- 
cent investment  tax  credit  on  all  prop- 
erty located  in  designated  areas.  It  would 
permit  qualified  firms  to  use  the  cash 
method  of  accounting,  which  many 
small  firms  would  find  administratively 
simpler  than  the  accrual  method. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  12- 
percent  tax  credit  for  wages  up  to  $15,000 
paid  to  residents  of  the  designated  areas. 
Unlike  the  Kemp-Garcia  proposal  in- 
troduced last  year,  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide assistance  to  rural  as  well  as  urban 
areas.  This  bill  would  help  overcome  im- 
portant cost  barriers  that  now  prevent 
many  firms  from  locating  in  distressed 
areas. 
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DETKIX>PlCKlfT 

The  incentives  provided  by  this  bill 
are  especially  needed  now  that  a  major 
vacuum  will  be  left  by  the  severe  cut- 
backs in  Federal  economic  development 
and  revitalization  programs  that  have 
been  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Deep  budget  cuts  will  disrupt  hun- 
dreds of  efforts  across  the  country  In 
which  local  governments,  banks,  and 
private  industry  are  cooperating  to 
create  sUble  Jobs  in  distressed  areas. 
The  administration's  plan  to  turn  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  economic  development 
back  to  State  and  local  governments  will 
drop  a  huge  new  financial  burden  on 
those  States  and  local  governments  that 
are  hardest  hit  by  eccmomic  distress. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  rely 
solely  on  States  and  localities  and  then 
deny  them  the  tools  they  need  to  reverse 
economic  decline  and  to  encourage  sus- 
tained economic  growth  in  their  most 
distressed  areas. 

PCOCEAL  POLICIX8  HAVE  HXLPKO  CmEATX 
PkOBLKMS 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  much  to  the  un- 
even pattern  of  ectmomic  prosperity  and 
decline  in  the  United  States.  Federal 
poUcies  have  helped  and  hurt  local 
economies  in  ways  that  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  understand  but  that  we  must 
not  deny. 

The  massive  Federal  impact  has  af- 
fected development  at  the  regional  level. 
For  decades.  Federal  tax  policies  have 
drained  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
more  from  States  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  than  Federal  spending  policies 
has  returned  to  those  States.  Economies 
in  the  South  and  West  have  been  big  net 
gainers  from  those  same  policies.  Tlie 
Northeast  and  Midwest  lost  $165  billl<» 
in  this  way  between  1975  and  1979.  a 
time  when  basic  industries  in  these  re- 
gions badly  needed  capital  for  moderni- 
zation. During  the  same  period,  the 
South  and  West  gained  $112  billion. 
Michigan  alone  loses  $7  to  $8  milll<Hi 
aimually. 

The  Northeast/Midwest  Institute  esti- 
mates that  the  administration's  pack- 
age of  budget  cuts,  and  defense  Increases 
will  make  that  problem  even  wwse.  The 
Northeast  and  Midwest  will  lose  fibout 
$100  on  a  per  capita  basis  as  a  result  of 
the  new  budget  strategy.  The  West  wiU 
gain  $45  per  capita. 

The  Federal  impact  has  also  affected 
develotHnent  at  the  local  level.  Highway 
construction  and  Federal  housing  insur- 
ance since  the  Second  World  War  have 
encouraged  people  and  firms  to  abandon 
our  cities  and  move  to  suburban  areas. 
Tax  policies  have  encouraged  businesses 
to  construct  new  plants  in  outlying  areas 
rather  than  to  modernize  existing  plants 
that  are  serviced  by  existing  pubUc  fa- 
cilities and  public  transit. 

The  resulting  dislocations  have  cre- 
ated encMmous  new  costs  for  individuals 
and  for  society. 

Across  the  country  there  are  local 
areas  that  have  declining  population, 
eroding  tax  bases,  and  a  rising  donand 
for  welfare  and  other  social  services. 
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The  ecoDomlc  distress  in  these  areas  will 
not  go  away  if  we  simply  close  our  eyes, 
and  assume  that  free  market  forces 
alone  will  bring  prosperity  to  ail  these 
seriously  distressed  areas.  If  the  prob- 
lem is  left  unattended,  it  will  worsen. 


IM    aOlOl    •TATIS 

Tlie  problem  Is  especially  painful  in 
States  such  as  Pennsylvania  and  my  own 
State  of  Michigan.  Michigan  unemploy- 
ment is  at  12  J  percent  wiille  the  national 
unemployment  rate  is  7.3  percent.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.  20.000  jobs  were  lost 
as  plants  closed  and  firms  failed. 

The  n.S.  Department  of  Labor  has  just 
published  a  list  <tf  the  10  ciUes  with  the 
worst  unemployment — four  of  those  cit- 
ies are  in  M<rh<j^n : 

rant  (Nb.  2  on  the  list  with  16.5-per- 
cent unemploymeni) ; 

Bay  City  and  Muskegon  (tied  for  fifth 
place  with  14.9  percent)  and 

Detroit  (ninth  on  the  list,  with  13.4 
percent). 

State  and  local  governments  that  have 
the  greatest  need,  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  they  need  to  attract  new  jobs 
and  stimulate  new  industry.  T^e  Mich- 
igan State  budget  has  had  to  l>e  slashed 
$855  million  already  this  year.  In  Detroit, 
the  projected  deficit  will  be  $119  milllcHi 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  it  could  be  much 
higher  unless  local  income  taxes  are  in- 
creased, unless  city  employees  approve 
a  wage  rollback  and  unless  the  city  is 
able  to  sell  municipal  bonds.  City  serv- 
ices have  been  cut  18  percent  since  1978, 
and  the  upkeep  of  city  property  has 
fallen  drastically.  In  my  State,  there  are 
no  funds  available  for  new  public  ini- 
tiatives. Our  local  governments  are 
pushed  to  the  wall  financially — and  face 
the  loss  of  Federal  econonuc  development 
aid  that  they  have  relied  on  in  the  past. 

Local  governments  are  imder  intense 
financial  pressure  in  Flint,  Saginaw,  Pon- 
tiac,  Muskegon,  tmd  in  many  other  com- 
mimlties  throughout  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  those  who 
say  that  most  local  governments  and 
State  governments  have  the  vision  and 
the  expertise  to  address  their  local  eco- 
nomic problems,  if  they  have  the  nec- 
essary resources.  I  have  seen  major 
achievements  in  my  own  State — with  the 
assistance  of  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration programs,  with  UDAG 
grants,  and  with  other  resources  that  are 
now  to  be  cut  back.  But  local  o£Qcials 
must  be  given  the  tools  to  work  with,  and 
this  bill  gives  Congress  an  important 
framework  for  developing  those  tools. 

The  costs  of  the  bill  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  benefits  from  reducing  the 
costs  of  joblessness,  from  new  ectmomic 
activity  and  growth,  and  from  increasing 
hope  and  ivoductlve  (4>portunity  for  our 
citiiens   in   America's   most   distressed 


By    Mr.    MATSUNAQA    (by    re- 
quest) : 
8. 1243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Darrow  and  Renee  Liddle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

■XtXKT  or  KUIJiCrH  DAS30W  AITB  SCITZZ  LIODLr 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  Kenneth  Darrow  and  Renee 
Liddle. 


The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  re- 
imbur3e  them  for  an  income  tax  defi- 
ciency which  had  been  assessed  against 
them  as  transferees  of  the  dissolved 
Rendar  E^nterprises.  Ltd.  Rendar  Enter- 
prises. Ltd..  through  no  fault  of  Kenneth 
Etarrow  and  Renee  Liddle,  failed  to  pay 
a  declared  dividend  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  corporation's  fiscal  year  which  re- 
sulted in  the  imposition  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax  under  section  541 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

To  summarize  the  matter,  on  March  27, 
1968,  Rendar's  board  of  directors  had 
voted  to  pay  a  dividend  of  $2,000  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968  to  shareholders  of  record 
as  of  July  31,  1968.  The  company's  di- 
rectors undertook  this  action  on  their 
accountants'  advice  to  avoid  personal 
holding  company  status  for  the  1968  fis- 
cal year.  The  company's  accountants  had 
advised  that  payment  of  such  dividend 
any  time  within  2^  months  after 
July  31,  1968,  the  close  of  the  corpora- 
tion's fiscal  year,  would  prevent  imposi- 
tion of  the  70  percent  personal  holding 
company  tax. 

In  good  faith  reliance  on  this  advice, 
the  company  paid  the  dividend  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1968  to  the  two  shareholders. 
Kenneth  Darrow  and  Renee  Liddle;  and 
they  included  the  amount  in  their  in- 
come tax  returns  for  the  1968  calendar 
year.  Whether  the  dividend  was  paid 
before  or  after  July  31,  1968,  the  tax 
incidence  on  the  shareholders  with  re- 
gard to  the  $2,000  dividend  income  is 
unchanged  insofar  as  their  1968  tax 
liability  is  concerned. 

However,  the  tax  court  ruled  that  the 
dividend  should  have  been  paid  prior  to 
the  Old  of  the  fiscal  year.  Failure  to 
make  the  timely  dividend  distribution 
caused  the  cmroration  to  be  a  personal 
holding  company ;  as  such,  the  corpora- 
tion was  liable  for  the  additional  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax  on  its  undis- 
tributed personal  holding  company  in- 
come. The  tax  court  thus  upheld  the 
deficiency  assessment  against  Rendar  for 
$16,249.17;  the  stockholders  as  trans- 
ferees were  liable  for  this  deficiency  in 
view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  good  faith  mistake  of  t>aying 
the  $2,000  dividend  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  resulted  in  the  imposition  of 
a  large  penalty  tax. 

The  purpose  of  the  personal  holding 
company  tax  provisions  is  to  prevent  a 
corporation  from  sheltering  income 
otherwiss  taxable  to  the  Individual 
shareholders.  In  this  case,  there  was  no 
avoidance  of  income  taxes  by  the  stock- 
holders for  the  reason  that  the  individ- 
uals included  in  their  1968  income  tax 
returns  an  amount,  which  if  it  had  been 
paid  on  or  before  July  31,  1968.  would 
have  insulated  the  corporation  from  the 
70  percent  holding  company  tax. 

The  Tax  Court's  opinion  concluded: 

We  are  very  sjrmpatbetlc  toward  peti- 
tioner's position,  but  on  the  facts  of  the 
Instant  caae  we  must  hold  that  the  phc 
I  personal  holding  com"  any]  provisions, 
strictly  read,  do  not  allow  any  dividends 
paid  after  the  close  of  Rendar's  196B  fiscal 
year  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  paid  on  the 
last  day  of  such  fiscal  j^ear  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 533 (c). 

Kenneth  Darrow  and  Renee  Liddle 
maintain  that  they  have  no  avenue  of 


recovery  other  than  this  private  relief 
bill  allowing  for  refund  of  the  taxes 
paid— $16,249.17  plus  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  an  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  matter  by 
the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Tax  Court  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Opinion  or  thb  Tax  Cou«t 

04  TC  No.  19.  Kenneth  Parmer  Darrow. 
Trustee  for  the  Creditors  and  Shareholders 
of  Rendar  Enterprises.  Ltd.,  a  dissolved  cor- 
poration. Docket  No.  8144-71.  S-I4-75.  Opin- 
ion by  FVjrrester,  J.  Year  1968.  Decision  for 
Commissioner. 

OmCIU.  TAX   COUIT   STIXABUS 

Rendar  paid  no  dividends  durlnij  Its  19S8 
fiscal  taxable  year  but  paid  a  dividend,  ade- 
quate In  amount  to  exhaust  its  "undistrib- 
uted personal  holding  company  Income."  be- 
fore the  ISth  day  of  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  close  of  such  year. 

1 1 1  Held :  Even  assunUng  that  Rendar  had 
reasonable  cause  for  falling  to  pay  any  divi- 
dends during  lU  1968  fiscal  year,  such  rea- 
sonable cause  is  no  defense  to  its  failure  to 
comply  with  sec.  562(b).  which  requires  that 
some  dividends  mvst  have  actually  been  paid 
during  Its  1968  fiscal  year.  It  is  therefore 
liable  for  the  70-percent  personal  holding 
company  tax  as  provided  for  in  sec.  641. 
Richard  L.  Grlfflth.  for  the  petitioner. 
Evi;;ene  H.  Cirannl,  for  the  respondent. 
Forrester.  Judge:  Respondent  has  deter- 
mined a  deficiency  of  918,249.17  in  petition- 
er's 1968  fiscal  year  Federal  income  taxes.  The 
issue  wblch  we  must  decide  Is  whether  peti- 
tioner Is  liable  for  the  70-perc«nt  personal 
holding  company  tax  imposed  by  section  541, 
I.R.C.  1954.> 

PINDINC8  or  rACT 
All  of  the  facts  have  been  stipulated  and 
are  so  found.  Those  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  case  are  detailed  below. 

Kenneth  Parmer  Darrow  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "petitioner")  was  trustee  for  the 
shareholders  and  creditors  of  Rendar  Enter- 
prises. Ltd.  (Rendar).  at  the  time  the  peti- 
tion herein  was  filed  and  also  at  the  time 
of  trial.  On  the  date  the  petition  herein  was 
filed.  Rendar's  mailing  address  was  In  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii.  Rendar  filed  a  corporate  in- 
come tax  return  for  its  fiscal  year  ending 
July  31.  1968.  with  the  district  director  of 
Internal   revenue,   Honolulu,   Hawaii. 

On  March  27,  1968.  the  board  of  directors 
of  Rendar  voted  to  pay  a  dividend  of  40 
cents  a  share,  or  a  total  of  $3,000.  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968,  to  shareholders  of  record 
on  July  31,  1968.  Such  declaration  was  made 
by  the  directors  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  per- 
sonal holding  company  classification  for  the 
corporation's  1968  fiscal  year.  Payment  of  the 
dividend  was  delayed  until  September,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  advice  of  Rendar's  firm  of  certi- 
fied public  aooountonts.  experienced  In  tax 
matters.  Such  firm  had  served  as  Rendar's 
accountants  since  the  corporation  was  orga- 
nized and,  on  the  date  of  the  directors'  meet- 
ing, was  in  possession  of  all  information  con- 
cerning the  declared  dividend.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  such  firm,  communicated  to  Ren- 
dar's board  prior  to  the  close  of  its  1968  fiscal 
year  that  payment  of  the  dividend,  if  ac- 
complished at  any  time  up  to  2  V^  months 
after  the  close  of  Rendar's  fiscal  year  on  July 
31,  1968.  would  prevent  the  Imposition  on 
Rendar  of  the  personal  holding  company  tax 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

Rendar's  board  of  directors  relied  in  good 
faith  on  their  accountants'  advice  as  to  aU 
matters  relating  to  the  declaration  and  pay- 
ment of  the  dividend  described  above.  Pur- 
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•uant  to  such  advice,  Rendar,  whUe  financial- 
ly capable  of  paying  the  $2,000  dividend  on 
March  27.  actually  paid  the  dividend  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1968.  No  dividends  were  actually 
paid  by  Rendar  during  iu  fiscal  year  ending 
July  31,  19««.  The  $2,000  dividend  was  di- 
vided in  equal  amounts  between  Rendar's 
two  60-percent  shareholders,  petitioner  and 
Renee  Uddls,  each  of  whom  included  the 
$1,000  dividend  received  on  their  respective 
1968  calendar  year  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

Over  80  percent  of  Rendar's  gross  income 
In  fiscal  1968  was  comprised  of  rents,  and  the 
parties  do  not  dispute  that,  If  we  hold  that 
less  than  $1,648.52  of  the  above-described 
dividend  can  be  deemed  as  having  been  paid 
during  Its  1968  fiscal  year,  Rendar  was  a  per- 
sonal holding  company  dxiring  1968  and  sub- 
ject to  the  section  841  imposition  as  deter- 
mined by  respondent. 

On  June  8.  1969,  a  dissolution  resolution 
was  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  Ren- 
dar's shareholders.  The  HawaU  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Regulatory  -Agencies  Issued  a 
decree  of  dissolution  for  Rendar  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1969. 

In  his  statutory  notice  of  deficiency  re- 
spondent determined  that  Rendar,  during 
its  1988  fiscal  year,  was  a  personal  holding 
company  described  in  section  542(a)  of  the 
Code.  He  further  determined  that  Rendar 
bad  undistributed  personal  holding  com- 
pany income  during  such  year  (undisputed 
as  to  amount)  which  was  subject  to  the 
70-percent  imposition  of  section  641. 

OPINION 

We  must  decide  In  the  Instant  case 
whether  Rendar  Is  liable  for  the  70-percent 
personal  holding  company  (pbc)  tax  pro- 
vided for  by  section  641.  Pursuant  to  such 
section,  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  70  per- 
cent of  a  phc's  undistributed  phc  Income  Is 
Imposed  on  such  phc  in  addition  to  any 
other  taxes  for  which  the  phc  may  be  liable 
under  other  sections  of  the  Code. 

The  actual  issue  upon  which  Rendar's 
tax  liability  rests  is  a  very  narrow  one: 
whether  or  not,  under  section  663,  at  least 
$1,548.62  of  the  dividend  paid  to  Rendar's 
two  so-percent  shareholders  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1968.  may  be  deemed  as  having  been 
paid  on  the  last  day  Rendar's  1968  fiscal 
year.  July  31.  1968. 

Under  section  643(a)  (2)  of  the  Code. 
personal  holding  company  income  includes 
the  adjusted  income  from  rents  unless  cer- 
tain conditions  are  met.-  In  the  Instant  case, 
the  parties  do  not  dilute  that  the  condi- 
tion specified  in  section  543(a)(2)(B)  can- 
not be  met  unless  we  find  that  at  least 
$1,548.52  of  the  above-mentioned  dividend 
was  paid  on  the  last  day  of  Rendar's  1968 
fiscal  year.  If  such  condition  Is  not  met,  the 
parties  again  do  not  dispute  that  Rendar 
would  have  l)een  a  phc  because  of  section 
542(a),'  and  liable  for  the  70-percent  Im- 
position of  section  541  as  determined  by 
respondent. 

Petitioner  did  not  even  attempt,  en  brief, 
to  argue  that  any  statutory  language  sup- 
ports his  position  that  any  part  of  the 
$2,000  dividend,  paid  on  September  27.  1968. 
should  be  deemed  as  having  been  paid  on 
the  last  day  of  Rendar's  1968  fiscal  year.  In- 
deed, the  statute  clearly  points  to  the  con- 
trary conclusion.  Section  663(c)  provides.  In 
substance,  that  for  phc  tax  purposes,  a  di- 
vidend paid  within  214  months  after  the 
close  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  year  wlU  be 
considered  as  having  been  paid  "on  the  last 
day  of  such  taxable  year."  While  the  $2,000 
dividend  declared  by  Rendar's  board  on 
March  28  was  actually  raid  within  8U(*  pe- 
vi^'  *!f"°a  "3'»H2)(B)rU)  further  plro- 
vldes  that  the  amount  to  be  considered  as 

ject  to  the  limitation  posited  In  the  second 
Jtootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


sentence  of  section  663(b).  Such  limitation 
is  as  follows: 

I'be  amount  allowed  as  a  dividend  by  rea- 
son of  the  application  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed 
eitner — 

(1)  The  undistributed  personal  holding 
company  income  of  the  corporation  for  the 
taxaole  year,  computed  without  regard  to 
this  subsection,  or 

(2)  10  percent  >  of  the  sum  of  the  dividends 
paid  during  the  taxable  year  computed  with- 
out regard  to  this  subsection. 

Petitioner  paid  no  dividends  during  its 
1968  fiscal  year  and  thus  is  not  entitled  to 
claim  that  any  pent  of  the  dividend  paid 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  its  fiscal  >ear  is 
eligible  for  the  special  treatment  provided 
for  by  section  563(c) . 

Petitioner  makes  basically  two  arguments 
against  such  an  apparently  straight-forward 
reading  of  the  statute.  He  first  contends  that, 
because  the  dividends  paid  on  September  27 
were  included  by  Rendar's  two  50-percent 
shareholders  in  their  own  personal  income 
tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  the 
abuses  which  Congress  attempted  to  remedy 
by  the  phc  provisions  are  simply  not  present 
In  the  Instant  case.  Hence,  petitioner  asserts 
it  Is  appropriate.  In  the  Instant  case,  to  allow 
the  subsequently  paid  dividend  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  paid  during  Rendar's 
1968  fiscal  year  in  order  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  the  70-percent  tax.  Congress, 
however,  has  given  us  virtually  no  leeway  to 
consider  such  a  position.  The  clear  Import  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  563(b)  is  that 
If  a  company  fails  to  actually  pay  any  divi- 
dends during  its  fiscal  year,  then  it  is  not 
entitled  to  rely  on  section  563(c)  In  having 
dividends  paid  subsequent  to  the  fiscal  year 
considered  as  having  been  paid  during  such 
fiscal  year.  When  the  congressional  language 
is  so  clear,  arguments  such  as  |>etitloner's 
are  In  effect  requesting  us  to  rewrite  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Code,  an  action  we  simply  can- 
not take  In  the  Instant  situation. 

Petitioner  finally  argues  that  because  the 
70-percent  tax  may  be.  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  penalty-type  imposition  (Pem- 
broke Realty  &  S.  Corp.  v.  Commissioner,  122 
P.2d  252.  253  |27  AFTR  833)  (2d  Clr.  1941), 
revg.  42  B.T.A.  341  ( 1940) ;  Slcanoff  Veg.  OH 
Corp.  V.  Commissioner.  251  P.2d  764,  770  [1 
AFTB  2i  7791  Cth  Cir.  1958).  revg.  27  TC. 
1056  (1957):  S.  Rept.  No.  558.  73d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1934).  1939-1  C.B.  (Part  2)  586.  596 
that  its  assessment  should  not  be  permitted 
when  as  here  the  taxpayer  can  show  that  *ts 
failure  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  statute 
was  due  to  reasonable  cause.  The  phc  pro- 
visions, however,  contain  no  mention  of  a 
reasonable  cause  standard  for  determining  a 
taxpayer's  reject  petitioner's  efforts  to  have 
us  legislate  In  these  matters. 

In  enacting  the  phc  surcharge  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1934,  it  was  the  congressional 
Intent  to  set  forth  specific  standards  for 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  com- 
pany should  be  deemed  a  phc  and  taxed 
accordingly.  If  a  company  meets  the  criteria 
set  down  by  Congress  In  the  statute,  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  Is  to  follow  without 
further  question:  "The  effect  of  this  system 
recommended  by  your  committee  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  which  will  be  automatically 
levied  upon  the  holding  company  without 
any  necessity  for  proving  a  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing surtaxes.  Tt  is  believed  that  the  majority 
(rf  these  corporations  are  in  fact  formed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  imposition 
of  the  surtax  u-)on  the  stockholders."  H. 
Heot.  No.  704,  73d  Con?..  2d  Sess.  (1934), 
1939-1  C3.  (Part  2)  .'"•64.  563.  See  also  S.  Reot. 
No.  6.«8,  73d  Cons..  2d  Sess.  (1934),  1939-1 
C3.  (Part  2)  586.  597. 

Relying  upon  this  language  in  the  legis- 
lative history,  we  and  oth«r  courts  have  been 
consistent  in  holding  that  the  phc  provi- 
sions must  be  applied  strictly  in  order  to 


fulfill  this  expression  of  congressional  intent. 
O'Sullivan  Rubber  Co.  v.  Commissioner,  12;> 
P.2d  84a,  848  [27  AFTR  629|  (2d  Clr.  1941). 
affg.  42  B.T.A.  721  (1940):  Utchfteld  Secu- 
rltles  Corp.  v.  United  States,  325  F.2d  667  (12 
AFTR  2d  60421  (2d  Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied 
377  VS.  931  (1964):  Cedarburg  Canning  Co. 
V.  Commissioner,  149  F.  2d  528.  528-529  |33 
AFTR  14041  (7th  Clr.  1945) ,  affg.  a  tfemoran- 
dum  Opinion  of  this  Court;  Kurt  Frlngs 
Agency,  Inc..  42  T.C.  472,  477  (1964).  affd. 
per  curiam  351  F.2d  951  [16  AFTR  2d  5853 1 
(9th  Clr.  1965).  Despite  any  harshness  or 
other  subjective  factors  which  may  be  pres- 
ent, if  a  company  fits  the  literal  description 
of  a  phc  contained  in  the  Code,  and  if  it 
has  undistributed  phc  income  as  defined 
In  the  statute.  Imposition  of  the  70-percent 
tax  is  a  matter  of  course.  Porto  Rico  Coal 
Co.  V.  Commissioner,  126  F.2d  212,  213  [28 
AFTR  13161  (2d  Clr.  1942).  affg.  44  B.TA. 
221  (1941);  Coshocton  Securities  Co.,  26  TC. 
935.  939   (1956). 

In  light  of  the  above  long-standing  au- 
thority, we  can  accord  very  little  attention 
to  petitioner's  request  that  we  allow  a  tax- 
payer to  escape  phc  characterization  if  he 
can  show  "reasonable  cause"  for  having 
failed  to  avoid  the  grasp  of  the  statute.  Such 
a  rewriting  of  the  statute  would  clearly  im- 
pinge upon  the  automatic  quality  of  the 
phc  provisions  which  Congress  intended,  an 
Intent  which  has  caused  the  courts,  as  de- 
scribed above,  to  consistently  refuse  to  take 
Into  account  subjective  factors  In  determin- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  phc  provisions 
to  individual  cases. 

Petitioner  also  argues  that  there  is  a 
"general  policy"  in  the  tax  iav/,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  which  requires  that 
taxpayers  be  allowed  a  reasonable  cause 
defense  in  the  case  of  penalty-like  provi- 
sions such  as  section  541.  Petitioner,  how- 
ever, does  not  support  his  theory  that,  as  a 
general  matter,  penalty-like  provisions  in 
the  Code  are  or  should  be  subject  to  a  rea- 
sonable cause  standard.  Be  instead  relies 
solely  on  case  law  interpreting  section 
6651(a),  which  section  explicitly  provides 
for  the  taxpayer  a  "reasonable  cause"  es- 
cape route  from  the  penalty  Imposed  by  that 
section.  See  also  section  6652(a).  The  phc 
provisions,  on  the  other  hand,  posit  no  such 
reasonable  cause  defense  for  a  taxpayer  at- 
tempting to  contest  the  imposition  of  the 
70-percent  tax.  Thus,  cases  dealing  with  sec- 
tion 6651  are  simply  not  in  point  in  consid- 
ering the  proper  Interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  section  541. 

Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
section  6651  (a)  clearly  refutes  petitioner's 
theory  that  all  penalty-like  provisions  must 
have  read  Into  them  a  "reasonable  cause" 
defense.  Prior  to  1936.  the  predecessor  to 
section  6651(a)  did  not  contain  the  "rea- 
sonable cause  and  not  due  to  wUlful  ne- 
glect" language  as  to  "failure  to  file."  which 
is  today  contained  in  section  6651  la)  (1).  In 
Interpreting  this  earlier  section,  the  courts 
uniformly  held  that  if  a  return  was  never 
filed  the  imposition  of  the  penalty  was  man- 
datory, and  considerations  of  "reasonable 
cause"  were  irrelevant.  Commissioner  v. 
Lane-Wells  Co..  321  U.S.  219.  224-225  [31 
AFTR  970 1  (1944):  Axel  Holmstrom.  35 
B.T.A.  1092,  1105  (1937),  affd.  94  F.2d  747 
|20  AFTR  992)  (3d  Clr.  1937):  Scranton, 
Lackawanna  Tnut  Co.,  Trustee,  29  B.T.A. 
698.  703  (1934),  affd.  per  curiam  80  F.2d  519 
1 17  AFTR  71 1  (3d  Clr.  1935) ,  cert,  denied  297 
VS.  723  (1936).  It  war  only  after  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1936  had  speclficaUy  posited  a 
"reasonable  cause"  standard  for  taxpayers 
who  had  failed  to  file  a  return  that  the  courts 
began  applying  such  a  standard.  Commis- 
sioner V.  Lane-Wells  Co.,  supra  at  224-225. 
In  the  Instant  case,  we  too  feel  constrained 
to  await  the  lead  of  Congress  before  apply- 
ing any  reasonable  cause  standard  In  the 
phc  situation. 

At  most,  courts  which  have  characterteed 
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■>etlon  541  M  Imposing  k  p«iuaty,  h»v«  d«- 
Yi»«»i«toH  1^  very  strtct  reading  of  tli*  phe 
provisions  before  allowing  the  Impoaltlon  of 
the  70-pereent  tax.  SlcanoS  Veg.  OH  Corp  v. 
CommlMloner,  361  PJd  st  76*.  Prelbro  Corp. 
T.  Coaunlaeloner.  316  r3A  781.  788  1 11  ATTR 
ad  laiei  Od  Clr  ItMSS).  revg.  36  T.C.  8«1 
(1961).  We  are  very  sympathetic  toward 
petitioner's  position,  but  on  the  fscts  of  the 
Instant  case  we  must  hold  that  the  phc  provi- 
sions, strictly  read,  do  not  allow  any  divi- 
dends paid  after  the  close  of  Rendar's  1968 
fiscal  year  to  be  deemed  as  having  been  paid 
on  the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  663(e). 

Decision  wUl  be  entered  for  the  respon- 
dent. 

rooTHona 

'All  statutory  references  are  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 

*See.  543.  Personal  Holding  Company  In- 
come. 

(a)  General  Rule. — ^Por  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  "personal  holding  com- 
pany Income"  means  the  portion  of  the  ad- 
Justed  ordinary  gross  Income  which  consists 
of: 

(2)  Rents. — The  adjusted  income  from 
rants;  except  that  such  adjusted  Income  shall 
not  be  Included  If — 

(A)  such  adjusted  income  constitutes  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  adjusted  ordinary 
gross  income,  and 

(B)  the  sum  of — 

(I)  the  dividends  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  section  663). 

(II)  the  dividends  considered  as  paid  on 
the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  under  section 
563(c)  (as  limited  by  the  second  sentence  of 
section  663(b)).  and 

(III)  the  consent  dividends  for  the  taxable 
year  (determined  under  section  565) . 
equals  or  exceeds  the  amount.  If  any.  by 
which  the  personal  holding  company  income 
for  the  taxable  year  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  paragraph  and  paragraph  (6). 
and  computed  by  including  as  personal  hold- 
ing company  income  copyright  royalties  and 
the  adjusted  income  from  mineral,  oil,  and 
gas  royisltles)  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  ordi- 
nary gross  Income. 

>Sec.  543.  Definition  of  Personal  Holding 
Company. 

(a)  Oeneral  Rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle,  the  term  "personal  holding  com- 
pany" means  any  corporation  (other  than  a 
corporation  described  in  subsectlcMi  (c) )  If— 

(1)  Adjusted  Ordinary  Oross  Income  Re- 
quirement.— At  least  60  percent  of  Its  ad- 
Justed  ordinary  gross  Income  (as  defined  In 
secUon  543(b)(3))  for  the  taxable  year  Is 
personal  holding  company  income  (as  de- 
fined In  section  543(a) ).  and 

(3)  Stock  Ownership  Requirements.— At 
any  time  during  tbe  last  half  of  the  taxable 
year  more  than  50  percent  In  value  of  its 
outstanding  stock  U  owned,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  not  more  than  5  Indlvld- 


*  For  all  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1969,  the  applicable  percentage  Is 
30  percent.  PX.  91-173,  sec.  914(a) .« 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rakdolph)  : 
8.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  section  601  of 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use 
Act  of  1978  to  provide  comprehensive  as- 
sistance to  States,  local  governments 
and  Indian  tribes  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse social  and  economic  Impacts 
caused  by  major  energy  develooments, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
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•  Mr.    HART.    Mr.    President.    I    am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today,  on  behalf 


of  Senator  Randolph  and  myself,  for 
consideration  in  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  the  legislation 
approved  by  the  Senate  last  year  as  title 
III  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization 
for  the  Department  of  Energy.  Since  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  con- 
sider the  DOE  authorization  legislation, 
the  energy  impact  bill  did  not  become 
law. 

The  legislation  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
an  outgrowth  of  an  effort  I  first  under- 
took in  1976,  and  have  pursued  since  in 
cooperation  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  . 

The  legislation  introduced  5  years  ago 
was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  since  the 
bill  would  have  created  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  Working  closely 
with  the  Administration,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  and  other  inter- 
ested groups,  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  considered  this 
legislation — the  so-called  Hart-Ran- 
dolph bill — and  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  full  Senate.  The  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  which  shared  juris- 
diction over  the  bill,  also  approved  the 
bill,  with  some  changes.  However,  the 
95th  Congress  adjourned  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  able  to  resolve  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills. 

Although  the  Senate  never  considered 
the  comprehensive  energy  impact  legis- 
lation. Congress  did  enact — in  section 
601  of  the  1978  Fuel  Use  Act— a  limited 
program  for  energy  impact  assistance. 
Under  that  program,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  made  grants  to  local 
governments  to  help  with  some  of  the 
impacts  caused  by  coal  and  uranium  de- 
velopment activities. 

Not  wanting  to  duplicate  unnecessarily 
ths  section  601  program.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  the  other  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  joined  me  in  the  96th 
Congress  in  proposing  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  limited  section  601  program 
into  the  comprehensive  program  envi- 
sioned by  the  original  Hart-Randolph 
bill.  Senator  Ford,  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  Sen- 
ator Olznn,  on  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  provided  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  the  legislation  before  the 
full  Senate,  which  approved  the  bill  in 
the  summer  of  1980. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year — 
and  as  we  are  introducing  it  today — the 
Energy  Impact  Assistance  Act  provides 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  Indian  tribes  to  help  them 
avoid  and  reduce  the  adverse  social  and 
economic  effects  of  large  scale  energy 
development.  The  major  provisions  of 
the  legislation  Include : 

The  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
the  act  for  any  local  area  experiencing 
adverse  social  and  economic  effects  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  energy  re- 
sources which  are  being  used  to  meet 
national  needs: 

Federal  grants  to  help  State  and  local 
governments  and  Indian  tribes  plan  lor 


the  management  of  the  growth  caused 
by  energy  development; 

"One  stop  shopping"  to  help  local  gov- 
ernments discover  and  tap  existing  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  which  can  be 
used  to  meet  their  energy  impact  needs: 
Reviews  by  Federal  agencies  of  their 
existing  programs  to  improve  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  energy  impact  areas; 
New  Federal  assistance— $1.5  billion  in 
Federal  guarantees  of  loans  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  Indian  tribes,  and 
$400  million  per  year  in  loans  and  grants 
to  State  governments  and  Indian  tribes 
during  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985— 
to  be  used  as  a  last  resort  to  provide 
public  facilities  and  services  which  can- 
not be  funded  under  other  programs; 
and, 

A  prohibition  against  any  delays  in 
energy  development  projects,  even  if  as- 
sistance under  this  act  is  delayed. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear. 
We  all  recognize  the  overriding  necessity 
to  increase  drastically  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  energy. 

However,  this  development  can  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  local  com- 
munities where  the  energy  resources  are 
located. 

Energy  development  drastically 
changes  the  community.  New  specialized 
workers  arrive  with  their  families,  with 
the  demand  for  "secondary"  jobs  to  sup- 
ply new  goods  and  services.  The  actual 
population  growth  can  be  as  much  as 
six  times  the  increase  in  energy  jobs. 

This  growth  has  already  happened  in 
many  places.  Craig,  Colo.,  which  is  in  the 
center  of  a  coal  boom,  grew  by  almost 
50  percent  in  3  years,  and  will  likely 
double  again  by  1985. 

This  boom  growth  is  likely  to  happen 
even  more  frequently  in  the  future,  since 
synthetic  fuel  plants  cause  greater  im- 
pacts than  other  forms  of  energy  de- 
velopment. The  Department  of  Energy 
predicts  an  average  100,000-barrel-per- 
day  facility,  for  example,  will  draw  20,- 
000  new  people  to  the  facility  site. 

This  sudden  population  growth  causes 
severe  and  cwnplex  problems,  including 
shortages  in  public  facilities  and  hous- 
ing. New  residents  rairidly  overload  ex- 
isting schools,  roads,  sewers,  hospitals, 
and  other  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Energys  best  esti- 
mate is  that  the  development  costs  of 
the  facilities  and  services  minimally 
necessary  for  each  new  resident  is  $7,000. 
A  synthetic  fuels  plant  drawing  20.000 
new  people  then,  would  have  an  impact 
price  tag  of  $140  million. 

In  northwestern  Colorado  alone  over 
the  next  10  years,  the  total  price  tag 
could  be  more  than  $1  billion. 

The  social  and  economic  disruptions 
are  even  worse  than  the  need  for  new 
facilities  and  services. 

In  Craig,  Colo.,  for  example,  in  3  years, 
crimes  against  people  increased  by  900 
percent,  alcoholism  cases  increased  by 
623  percent,  family  disturbances  in- 
creased by  352  percent,  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  increased  by  130  percent, 
and  child  behavior  problems  by  1,.000 
percent. 

The  same  problems  arise  from  any 
energy  development.  Virtually  every 
State  will  experience  severe  impact  pro- 
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grams  as  our  domestic  energy  production 
accelerates. 

The  communities'  needs  far  exceed 
their  resources.  For  example,  of  179  com- 
munities in  Federal  region  Vm  with 
energy-related  impacts,  only  about  25 
have  planners.  The  almost  total  lack  of 
expertise  to  deal  with  rapid  growth 
leaves  these  communities  extremely 
vulnerable. 

While  local  revenues  from  taxes  on  the 
energy  development  and  related  growth 
will  help,  they  will  not  be  adequate.  One 
study — already  outdated — Identifles  the 
total  national  energy  impact  needs  as  $80 
billion  by  1985,  while  the  Increased  State 
and  local  revenues  would  be  only  $49 
billion. 

Much  more  importantly,  however,  the 
revenues  do  not  come  in  until  after  the 
local  governments  must  address  the 
impacts. 

The  greatest  need  for  expanded  facili- 
ties and  services  is  before  the  surging 
population  overruns  the  existing  re- 
sources. 

A  local  government  often  cannot  bor- 
row against  future  revenue  to  meet  Its 
initial  needs.  Generally,  the  town  has  no 
previous  bonding  history,  and  little  re- 
sources to  back  any  bonds. 

The  energy  impact  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  help  provide  an  economic 
bridge,  through  limited  front-end  assist- 
ance until  the  revenues  from  the  energy 
development  begin  to  come  in. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ways  In 
which  a  Federal  energy  impact  assist- 
ance program  could  be  designed.  The 
reintroduction  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  last  year,  should 
be  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  discus- 
sions on  whether  and  how  the  program 
should  be  changed,  not  as  any  indica- 
tion that  the  legislation  is  in  finished 
form.  In  fact,  I  am  currently  engaged 
in  discussions  with  energy  companies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
interested  groups  to  determine  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion. These  discussions  are  covering  a 
wide  range  of  possible  approaches,  in- 
cluding such  fundamentally  different 
approaches  as  using  changes  in  Federal 
tax  laws  to  encourage  energy  compa- 
nies themselves  to  finance  the  local  fa- 
cilities and  services  which,  under  the 
legislation  being  introduced  today. 
would  be  financed  by  Federal  funds.  Af- 
ter further  consideration  of  different  ap- 
proaches, we  may  propose  modifications 
to  the  bill  being  introduced  today,  or 
perhaps  a  completely  different  bill. 

Whether  the  assistance  is  provided 
under  this  legislation  or  under  same 
other,  new  approach,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  and 
Indian  tribes  deal  with  the  social  im- 
pacts of  energy  development.  After  all, 
the  energy  will  be  produced  largely  on 
national  land.  It  will  be  produced  In 
response  to  national  policies.  It  will  be 
produced  to  meet  national  needs.  And 
its  productiOTi  will  benefit  greatly  the 
national  economy.  It  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible for  the  National  Govemmait  to 
accept  the  benefits  of  the  energy  devel- 
opment it  has  encouraged  without  help- 
ing to  ease  the  local  burdens.* 


By  Bilr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,     Mr.     Jepsen,     ISs. 
-Tower,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dole, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ces- 
sion and  conveyance  to  the  States  of 
federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropri- 
ated   lands,    and    to    establish    poUcy, 
methods,     procedures,     schedules,     and 
criteria  for  such  transfers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

njBLIC   LANDS   RETOBM   ACT   OF    ISSl 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Laxalt.  Garn,  Goldwater. 
Helms,  Cannon,  Stevens,  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  Public  Lands  Reform  Act  of 
1981.  Th:s  bill  is  a  substantially  revised 
version  of  the  Western  Land  Distribution 
and  Regional  Equalization  Act  of  1979 
which  I  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress. 

SHORT    EXPI.ANAnON 

The  Public  Lands  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
would  provide  an  orderly  and  eflBclent 
statutory  mechanism  by  which  various 
Western  States  could  apply  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  unreserved  and  unappropriated 
Federal  land  within  their  respective 
borders.  Applicant  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  minimum  quali- 
fications at  the  time  they  apply  for  the 
exchange  of  ownership  and,  after  they 
assume  ownership,  any  subsequent 
transfer  of  lands  to  private  auspices 
would  be  restricted  to  the  current  Fed- 
eral guidelines  for  disposal  and  sale  as 
provided  for  in  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act.  The 
bill  provides  that  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  a  State  receiving  lands  under  the 
act  proceeds  with  a  sale  or  other  cmivey- 
ance  in  violation  of  this  clause,  the  par- 
ticular ccmveyance  transaction  will  be 
nullified  by  Federal  law. 

FEDERAL  OWMERSHn>  OF  MATtnUL  RESOURCES 
AND  AMERICAN  SOCIAI..  ENVUONMENTAL.  AND 
ECONOMIC  REALITT :  A  CASE  OP  INSTirUTlONAL 
INCOMPATIBII.ITT 

Ttois  bill  addresses  a  single  issue  which 
lies  at  the  core  of  an  increasing  part  of 
our  labors  here  in  the  Congress.  It  is  an 
issue  which  is  principally  responsible  for 
an  extraordinary  measure  of  grief  and 
anxiety  being  felt  by  my  constituents.  I 
argue  that  it  is  also  responsible  in  part 
for  the  collossal  failure  of  this  country 
to  respond  effectively  to  a  decade  of 
being  held  hostage  economically  by 
OPEC  oil  production. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  over  one-third  of  the  continental 
land  mass  of  the  United  States,  and 
surely,  more  than  half  of  our  domestic 
supplies  of  critical  natural  resources  are 
owned  and  outright  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  referring  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  West,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  land  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
State  and  local  laws  by  virtue  of  its  being 
owned  by  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  arrangement  is 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  institutions  of  this 
country  and  as  such,  is  not  in  the  best 


interest   of   either   the   people   of   the 
United  States  or  their  environment. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
Sagebrush  Rebellion  in  the  national 
arena  a  lot  of  the  rhetoric  in  favor  of 
divesting  the  Federal  Government  of  its 
ownership  of  these  lands  has  focused  on 
the  inequities  and  inanities  of  Federal 
land  management  decisions. 

I  would  like  to  depart  from  the  pattern 
and  delve  a  little  deeper  into  the  signifi- 
cance of  Federal  ownership  with  a 
glimpse  of  what  county  government  is 
like  in  a  county  with  90  percent  Federal 
ownership. 

Several  months  ago  ia  southeastern 
Utah,  the  commissioners  of  a  rural 
county  became  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  ELM  wilderness  inventory  was  pos- 
ing a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  communities  in  their  juris- 
diction. They  also  clearly  recognized  the 
new  wave  of  management  control  por- 
tended by  a  plethora  of  regulations  in 
the  Federal  Register  dealing  with  access 
and  use  of  land  comprising  most  of  their 
coimty.  as  a  usurpation  of  their  lawfully 
mandated  responsibilities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  To  make  their  point  in  a 
way  that  might  be  noticed  by  the  land- 
lords in  the  main  Interior  building  and 
in  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  2,000  miles 
away,  they  convened  a  special  meeting 
of  the  commission  and  ordered  the 
county  road  crew  to  "improve  a  specified 
public  way  pursuant  to  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  welfare." 

The  public  way  in  question  had  been 
regularly  used  by  citizens  for  17  years, 
was  in  very  poor,  even  dangerous  condi- 
tion, and  hiappened  to  be  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  area  which  the  ELM 
had  labeled  "roadless"  and  suitable  for 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  inventory. 
What  resulted  was  a  token  test  of 
whether  or  not  the  county  government 
had  any  real  authority  to  govern  in  most 
of  the  county. 

They  were  prompted  to  take  such 
drastic  action  bv  the  stark  realization 
that  the  laws  which  applied  to  all  State 
and  private  land  in  their  jurisdiction  did 
not  apply  to  the  other  90  percent  of  the 
county.  ELM,  you  see,  does  not  consider 
itself  just  another  property  owner;  they 
do  not  obey  State  and  local  planning 
decision,  they  do  not  pay  property  taxes, 
they  do  not  respect  the  laws  of  adverse 
possession,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  ask  some  of  my  eastern  col- 
leagues if  local  govemmmt  officials  In 
their  States  would  like  to  preside  over  a 
situat'<Hi  wherein  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  real  estate  was  not  taxable,  but  in- 
stead contributed  revenues  to  their 
coTiers  only  by  virtue  of  an  annual  dole 
in  the  form  of  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes? 
Would  they  be  comfortable  with  the 
knowledge  that  any  long-range  plans 
they  might  make  had  to  factor  in  the 
distinct  possibility  that  their  tax  base 
could  be  erased  without  notice,  at  the 
whim  of  the  Federal  Congress? 

How  much  municipal  authorities  react 
to  the  prospect  of  having  their  com- 
munity growth  patterns  dictated  by  the 
prevailing  attitudes  of  the  current 
regime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  rattier  than 
the  will  of  the  community  and  the  value 
and  suitabihty  of  the  land?  How  would 
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thcT  feel  •bout  ftn  overt  declaratioii  by 
the  President  of  the  UnHed  States  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  a  priority  matter  for 
his  administration  to  develop  a  water 
vobcy  for  Federal  lands  and  watersheds 
in  order  to  "control  growth  patterns"  in 
their  county  or  city? 

I  know  the  answer,  Mr.  President; 
those  officials  and  their  ccmstituents 
would  react  the  same  way  that  my  con- 
stituents and  the  State  and  local  officials 
in  my  State  have  reacted.  Th^  would 
not  ask  that  the  Federal  Government 
leam  to  be  a  "good  neighbor,"  they  would 
demand  abolition  of  the  institutional 
bonds  which  place  them  under  the  threat 
of  such  Intiderable  Federal  intervoition 
into  their  affairs.  That  Is  what  this  bill 
Is  intended  to  facilitate. 

Effective  environmental  protection 
programs  and  a  viable  minerals  Industry 
share  at  least  one  common  prerequisite. 
They,  by  their  very  nature,  require  long- 
term  consistency  in  resource  manage- 
ment policy.  In  other  words  they  are  both 
characterlied  by  a  critical  need  for  a 
great  deal  of  detailed  advance  research 
and  planning  before  any  results  can  be 
exiwcted,  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
that  the  tenure  of  both  be  assured. 

The  willingness  of  financiers  to  make 
the  large,  early  Investments  in  mineral 
devdopment  on  western  lands  will  be 
seriously  affected  by  whether  they  can 
predict  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  allowed  to 
reap  any  harvest  from  today's  Invest- 
ments. 15  or  20  years  later  when  the 
mines  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  operational.  By  the  same  token,  any 
recovery  efforts  for  a  typical  endangered 
plant  or  animal  or  any  rangeland  recov- 
ery program  would  be  a  waste  of  effort 
unless  those  who  plan  it  can  assume 
that  there  will  be  a  commitment  by 
future  land  managers  to  carry  out  their 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  our 
Federal  Government  is  its  immunity  to 
most  of  the  incentives  and  pressures 
which  produce  change  in  the  private 
sectOT.  ^Teciflcally.  it  does  not  respond 
to  the  urgings  of  the  market  place  over 
the  long-term,  a  characteristically  pre- 
dictable set  of  forces.  Instead,  it  re- 
sponds to  one  of  the  most  fickle  factors 
in  our  society,  national  presidential 
polit'cs. 

In  the  recent  past  we  saw  an  extraor- 
dinary inlce  incentive  to  develop  do- 
mestic energy  resources  correspond  wito 
a  politically  Inspired  decision  to  curtail 
all  coal  leasing  and  all  routine,  on-shore 
oil  and  gas  leasing  on  Federal  lands. 

As  the  result  of  one  of  the  finest  public 
relations  campaigns  in  history,  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  created  a  re- 
markalrie  public  and  political  awareness 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  values  inherent 
in  one-third  of  the  NaUons  land  and 
half  of  our  resources.  The  question  I 
pose  is  this:  Can  either  the  environment 
or  the  economy  afford  to  have  those 
stakes  gambled  by  national  polit'cal 
forces?  Can  we  afford  to  have  the  Na- 
tion's marrow  become  a  political  foot- 
ball to  be  kicked  from  one  end  of  the 
development  versus  preservaUon  spec- 
trum to  the  other  every  4  or  8  vears' 

I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  President.  It  is 


my  conviction  that  we  must  act  soon  to 
remove  the  lands  to  a  public  repository 
which  has  a  long  track  record  of  pru- 
dence, we  must  transfer  the  ownership  of 
the  national  resource  lands  to  the  States 
in  which  they  lie. 

The  Putdlc  Lands  Reform  Act  is  in- 
tended to  right  a  wrong  over  100  years 
old.  Unlike  the  Eastern  States  which 
were  admitted  to  the  Union  with  State 
or  private  control  over  the  land  within 
their  borders.  Western  public  land 
States  were  treated  like  second-class 
colcHiies,  and  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
r  ghts  to  the  vast  amounts  of  land  with'n 
their  boundaries.  It  is  fundamentally 
wnxig  for  Uncle  Sam  to  own.  control, 
and  regulate  one-third  of  America. 
Sixty -three  percent  of  the  land  west  of 
the  Rockies  i:;  managed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Please  note  that  the  first 
class  States  in  the  East,  however,  average 
about  5  percent  Federal  ownership — a 
much  more  reasonable  degree  of  Federal 
presence. 

This  bill  redresses  these  inequities,  es- 
tablishes a  mechanism  for  transferring 
about  460  miUion  acres  of  Western  lands 
now  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  from  Federal  to  State  con- 
trol, plus  about  8  million  additional 
acres  of  forest  lands.  The  transfer  would 
not  be  automatic,  and  States  would  be 
required  to  pass  laws  to  provide  for 
sound  management  practices.  The  bill 
does  not  permit  transfer  of  lands  such  as 
national  parks,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  or 
Indian  reservations. 

To  effect  the  transfer  of  title,  a  board 
will  be  appointed  for  each  applicant 
State  to  see  that  the  State  is  capable  of 
managing  the  lands,  as  defined  by  the 
law.  The  Federal  Land  Transfer  Board, 
after  certifying  that  a  State  lias  the  ap- 
propriate land  management  mechanisms 
in  place,  transfers  title  and  rights  to  the 
State. 

The  Federal  Land  Transfer  Bocu-d 
would  have  a  total  of  seven  members. 
The  GovemcM-  of  the  State  involved  rec- 
ommends a  slate  of  candidates  from 
which  the  President  picks  three  to  sit 
on  the  board.  In  addition,  there  are  three 
representatives  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, one  each  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  De- 
fense. The  President  appoints  a  chair- 
man who  is  nonvoting,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  tie  vote  by  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  fimdamental  mat- 
ter of  equity,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  three-fourths  of 
the  land  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
State.  Westerners  deserve  the  same 
rights  as  all  other  citizens,  to  assure  that 
we  Westerners  will  be  able  to  manage 
our  vast  resources  according  to  our  own 
and  the  Nation's  highest  human  needs, 
not  those  of  Washington.  DC.  bureau- 
crats ;  to  insure  that  development  occurs 
in  a  clean,  orderly  and  timely  manner:  to 
create  new  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
our  people;  to  relieve  the  State  and  local 
tax  burden  by  providing  new  tax  sources ; 
to  reduce  the  size  and  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government:  to  assure  State  and 
local  manaxement  of  State  and  local 
problems  with  direct  accountability  to 
the  people;  and  to  assure  wise  steward- 
ship of  the  resources  available  in  those 


lands,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in 
this  country,  and  their  children. 

Our  experience  in  the  past  and  recent, 
pointed  examples  suggest  that  the  States 
can  do  at  least  as  well  as,  and  probably 
better  than  the  Federal  Government  in 
managing  the  bulk  of  this  public  domain. 

Federal  agencies  frequently  promul- 
gate conflicting  regulations  for  western 
land  use.  The  Department  of  Energy  tells 
the  West  that  development  of  energy 
resources  Is  the  top  priority  for  western 
land.  In  the  past,  the  Demrtment  of  In- 
terior has  stressed  wilderness  preserva- 
tion. And  on  the  same  Federal  land,  the 
Department  of  Defense  says  that  MX 
missile  deplojTnent  absolutely  takes  first 
precedence.  There  are  simply  too  many 
inconsistent  directives  coming  out  of 
Washington,  D.C.  which  fall  to  consider 
local  conditions  and  realities. 

Recent  changes  of  some  of  the  deci- 
sionmakers in  the  executive  branch — 
most  notably  the  installation  of  Ronald 
Reagan  as  "First  Sagebnish  Rebel" — do 
not  alleviate  all  our  problems.  We  feel 
that  Secretary  Watt's  good  neighbor 
Dollcy  will  be  a  much-needed  reUef  to  the 
West,  and  we  appreciate  his  efforts. 
However,  we  simply  caimot  rely  on  the 
good  will  of  future  administrations  to 
continue  his  policies.  Also,  the  Inequity 
of  State  sovereignty  Is  not  resolved  by 
this  policy  shift. 

There  are  clear  indications  the  States 
in  question  recognize  the  gravity  of  this 
tvpe  of  action,  and  will  accept  the  bur- 
dois  to  gain  the  benefits.  Land  transfer 
is  permissive  and  not  mandatory.  In  1979. 
Nevada  was  the  first  State  to  assert  State 
control  over  Federal  land.  Since  then, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Hawaii. 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  have 
all  passed  similar  State  laws  of  resolu- 
tions of  support.  However,  this  bill  would 
not  provide  automatic  transfer  of  lands. 
States  would  have  to  apply  for  the  land 
and  meet  certain  criteria  before  transfers 
could  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  West's  philosophical 
desire  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
rest  of  the  States,  we  are  fed  up  with 
the  morass  of  Federal  regiilations  that 
accompany  Federal  land  ownership  in  the 
West.  We  simply  do  not  believe  that 
"Washington  knows  best"  when  it  comes 
to  planning  a  park,  expanding  a  town, 
grazing  a  cow  or  drilling  for  oil.  The 
West  is  over-regulated  and  under-com- 
pensated for  its  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

These  western  States  clearly  recognize 
the  value  of  the  lands  they  would  man- 
age, and  there  is  every  Indication  their 
respective  governments  will  Improve  the 
management,  not.  as  some  fear,  sell  the 
land.  Under  this  bill,  they  could  not.  This 
bill  envisions  that  States  will  retain  the 
vast  majority  of  land  thev  receive  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Nation  under  mul- 
tiple-use management  principles. 

Criteria  in  the  bill  require  that  States 
could  only  sell  the  land  if  it  were  difficult 
or  uneconomic  to  manage,  no  longer 
needed  for  a  specific  purpose  for  which  it 
was  acquired,  or  would  serve  important 
public  objectives  which  could  not  be  ac- 
complished in  a  practical  manner  on 
other  lands.  These  criteria  are  patterned 
after  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 


agement Act.  which  prescribes  the  ways 
In  which  Uie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  presently  convey  lands  from  Federal 
ownership.  AddiUcmaUy,  any  subsequent 
conveyances  by  the  State  not  in  conform- 
ance with  these  criteria  are  specifically 
proscribed. 

In  the  West,  we  know  that  continued 
access  by  hunters,  fishermen,  campers, 
and  other  recreatioolsts  and  users  of 
public  land  Is  extremely  important.  This 
bill  provides  for  continued  access  to  other 
Federal  lands  and.  should  conveyance 
from  State  ownership  occur,  provides 
that  access  to  the  remaining  State  lands 
be  maintained — a  protection  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  from  current 
management. 

This  brings  up  the  issue  of  potential 
for  mismanagement.  We  believe  local 
people,  whose  lives  and  livelihoods  are 
directly  tied  to  effective  land  manage- 
ment, will  do  an  even  better  job  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  expertise  in 
land  management  is  concraitrated  In  the 
western  States  where  curricula  empha- 
size land  management  in  the  coUeges  and 
universities — and  where  it  is  not  uncmn- 
mon  to  find  farmers  and  ranchers  with 
advtmced  degrees  in  "wise  land  msmage- 
ment."  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
monopoly  cm  land  management  expertise. 
The  local  user,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
management  expertise.  consultants 
available,  and  an  intense  interest  in  the 
wise  management  of  the  lands. 

Home  rule  for  the  West  will  result  in 
more  efficient,  more  timely  smd  more  re- 
sponsible management.  Those  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  proximity  to  the  land  will 
directly  bear  the  consequences  of  man- 
agement decisions  have  always  made  bet- 
ter caretakers  than  landlords  from  2.000 
miles  away.  Some  specific  examples:  At 
the  same  time  that  Federal  land  mana- 
gers conjured  a  controlled  bum  poUcy  to 
govern  their  allocation  of  fire-fighting 
resources,  a  system  which  subjectively 
defined  certain  forest  fires  as  natural 
and  thus  to  be  allowed  to  bum  uncon- 
trolled, my  home  State,  Utah,  adopted  a 
pure  cost-benefit  formula  for  determin- 
ing how  much  to  spend  per  fire.  They  dis- 
pense the  State's  fire-fighting  budget  as 
a  function  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
threatened  resources.  The  not-so-sur- 
prising result  is  that  the  State  of  Utah 
puts  out  more  fires  for  each  dollar  they 
spend  than  their  Federal  counterpart. 

A  lot  of  the  concern  which  has  been 
voiced  against  State  ownership  has  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  States' 
commitment  to  such  envlrorunental  val- 
ues as  clean  air.  What  is  overlooked  Is  the 
historical  fact  that  the  whole  Federal 
clean  air  initiative  was  Inspired  by  and, 
to  a  great  degree,  patterned  after  the 
California  State  clean  air  act.  California 
acted  first  to  clean  up  its  own  atmos- 
pere;  the  Feds  were  latecomers. 

Essentially,  the  same  scenario  applies 
to  the  Federal  laws  controlling  the  effects 
of  strip  mining.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Sur- 
face Bdining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  was  inspired  by  and  patterned  after 
several  State  laws  which  were  in  place  at 
the  time  the  Federal  law  was  conceived. 
It  is  also  notable  that  the  Pennsylvania. 
Montana,  and  Colorado  mined-land  rec- 
lamation laws  are  actually  working  while 


the  Federal  statute  has  acccmplished  lit- 
tle mors  than  to  set  records  for  the  pub- 
lication of  regulations  in  the  Federal 
Register,  most  of  which  have  been  nulli- 
fied by  the  Federal  courts. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  point  a  finger  at  Ap- 
palachla  as  an  example  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  State  contrcd.  To  do  so  tacitly  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the 
"rape  of  Appalachia"  occurred,  it  was 
compatible  with  a  national  ethic  casting 
man  and  his  institutions  as  conquerors 
of  nature  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment likewise  took  no  role  in  preventing 
what  we  now,  in  retrospect,  view  as  an 
environmental  atrocity. 

One  further  example  of  State  preemi- 
nence in  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
those  Interested  in  public  land  manage- 
ment Involves  the  question  of  retaining 
the  public  domain  in  government  own- 
ership. It  is  often  alleged  that  if  the 
States  owned  the  lands  which  are  cur- 
rently owned  by  the  Federal  Government, 
they  would  merely  auction  them  off  for 
"short-term  profit."  The  facts  are  that 
the  Federal  policy  of  retention  was  only 
established  in  1976  with  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were 
Federal  homestead  laws  in  force  which 
merely  gave  land  away  to  any  citizen  who 
would  develop  it.  The  State  of  Utah, 
along  with  most  of  its  neighboring  States 
wisely  adopted  policies  of  retention  long 
before  1976  simply  because  they  realized 
that  leasing  land  for  resource  access 
rather  than  selling  it  off  provided  con- 
tinuing, long-term  benefits  to  the  State. 
In  general,  the  only  way  the  allegation 
that  States  would  be  poorer  managers  of 
that  land  can  be  made  to  soimd  reason- 
able, is  to  compare  the  policies  and  per- 
formance of  State  government  at  the 
tiun  of  the  century  with  its  modem  Fed- 
eral counterparts.  If  the  comparison  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  current  manage- 
ment programs,  most  States  outshine  the 
Feds  hands  down. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  State  management  may  in 
fact  cost  less.  Studies  by  land-grant  uni- 
versities have  indicated  just  that.  We 
have  always  contended  that  close-to- 
home  management  is  more  eoHiomlc.  To 
prove  that  point  to  people  who  do  not 
believe  it.  this  bill  calls  for  a  study  of  the 
relative  costs  and  benefits  of  State  versus 
Federal  land  management.  The  effect  of 
present  Federal  regulatory  burdens  will 
also  be  considered  in  this  study. 

Bdeeting  with  the  press  this  moming 
R^resentatlve  George  Hansen  of  Idaho 
characterized  this  issue  as  one  of  home 
rule.  I  think  the  local  residents  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  and  Mayor  Barry  would 
sjmapathize  with  us  there.  But.  it  seems 
rather  odd  to  us  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controls  a  greater  portion  of  the 
land  in  Utah  than  it  does  in  the  Federal 
enclave  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Years  ago  Congress  granted  a  great  de- 
gree of  home  rule  authority  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District;  we  are  asking  equsd 
treatment  in  this  matter,  at  least.  But 
there  are  some  critical  differences  in 
these  two  cases.  In  the  West,  we  have 
incredible  potential  to  develop  the  na- 
tional resources  that  will  ke^  the  East 
running.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  do 


so — but  that  opportunity  will  not  keep  on 
knocking  forever — we  have  to  oi)en  the 
door  soon.  Residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  unhappy  with  rule  by  Con- 
gress; it  is  not  unusual  that  westerners 
would  have  similar  complaints.  But  we  in 
the  West  are  not  asking  for  Federal  help. 
Please  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
our  way,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  help 
out  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In  exchange 
for  getting  off  our  backs,  we  will  provide 
your  grandmother  in  Connecticut  with 
heating  oil  at  a  price  she  can  sifford;  we 
will  provide  a  lasting,  renewable,  and  re- 
newed timber  resource  that  will  enable 
your  cousin  to  build  a  house  long- 
dreamed-of  in  central  Ohio;  we  will  dig 
the  coal  that  will  keep  Norfolk,  Va..  in 
the  top-ranking  energy-exporting  ports 
in  the  world.  Give  us  tialf  a  chance,  and 
we  will  find  the  ores  to  keep  VB.  manu- 
facturing in  the  vanguard  of  innovation 
and  productivity;  and  we  will  still  pro- 
vide more  vacation  and  challenging  rec- 
reation opportunities  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  combined.  Grant  us  a  degree  of 
home  rule,  and  we  will  return  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  a  better  home  and  a  better 
way  of  life. 

If  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially those  of  you  east  of  the  100th  me- 
ridan,  were  really  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  lives  of  those  of  us  in  the  West 
are  dictated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
most  would  sympathize  with  us.  After  all, 
easterners  have  a  history  of  rebellion 
against  Government  rule  by  long 
distance.  In  an  earlier  time,  it  was  called 
the  American  Revoluticm.  The  Sagebush 
Rebellion  is  just  a  variation  on  a  tradi- 
tional American  theme. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  4e 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trurmond.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Codf 
to  permit  present  and  former  civilian 
employees  of  the  Govemment  to  receive 
civil  service  annuity  credit  for  retirement 
purposes  for  periods  of  military  service 
to  the  United  States  as  was  covered  by 
social  security,  regardless  of  eligibility 
for  social  security  benefits. 

S.    101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini.  the 
Senator  from  South  Canriina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  101. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  define  and  limit  the 
exclusionary  rule  in  Federal  criminal 
proceedings. 

S.    144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor  from  ArizOTia  (Mr.  DeConcini)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  144.  a  bill  to 
encourage  exports  by  facilitating  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
cmnpanies.  export  trade  associations,  and 
the  expansion  of  export  trade  services 
generally. 

S.   170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  frcHn  North  Canrfina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  170.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  the  charitable  deduction  to 
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Uopayers  whether  or  not  they  itemise 
their  personal  deductions. 

8.  !•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OOLDWAni,  the 
Senator  fran  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roKTR)  were  added  as  cosponsors  o! 
S.  359.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  ceil- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  all 
beneficiaries  age  65  and  older. 
a  «•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sakbanxs,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  468. 
a  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  expand  the  eligibility  of  former 
prisoners  of  war  for  certain  health-care 
benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    4»« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mzlchkr,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hxtlin), 
^  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abdnob)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  498.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977. 
B.  sai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ckanstoh. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WxicxxK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  581,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorisations 
of  the  appropriations  for  programs  un- 
der the  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  and  the  Child  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.    »•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jxpsxn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLintx) . 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hxuis),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DnoH)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  589.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  certain  soil  and 
water  conservation  expenditures. 

B.    SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jkpsxn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dantorth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  597.  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  position  of  elevator  oper- 
atOT  in  the  Senate  office  buildings. 

B.    (OS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DomHici.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Goitoii) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  608.  a 
bill  to  establish  in  the  Department  of 
State  a  Bureau  of  North  American  Af- 
fairs, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.    ••4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilss,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
uwos)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  884.  a  bill  to  amend  section  481(d) 
of  the  Ftireicn  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

B.   TIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  725.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  shale  property  for  the  purposes 
of  the  energy  investment  credit. 


a  7*4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnxz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DkConcinii  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  734,  an  original 
bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facilitating 
the  formation  and  operation  of  export 
trading  companies,  export  trade  associa- 
tions, and  the  ex{>ansion  of  export  trade 
services  generally. 

S.  763 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  783.  a  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  lands  that  were 
withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the  purposes 
of  relocating  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
American  Falls  out  of  the  area  flooded 
by  the  American  Falls  Reservoir. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to 
provide  for  protection  of  the  John  Sack 
Cabin  Tarshee  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

s.  ail 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  811.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Act  of  1978  to  permit  local  distribu- 
tion companies  to  continue  natural  gas 
service  to  residential  customers  for  out- 
door lighting  fixtures  for  which  natural 
gas  was  provided  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  872 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williaics) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  872.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  period  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans' eligibility  for  readjustment  coun- 
seling and  related  mental  health  services. 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.LUMS) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  878.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  investment  tax  credit 
for  the  installation  of  certain  flre-pre- 
vention  equipment. 

8.    1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jbpsen),  the 
Senator  from  North  CaroUna  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murxowski)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Exom)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1030.  a  bill  to  protect 
firearms  owners  ccHistitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties  and  rights  to  privacy. 

a    1085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staftord) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1095.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Water  Resoivces  Plan- 
ing Act. 

8.   lias 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickxr.  the 
Senator   from   New   Jersey    (Mr.   Wn.- 


LiAMs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1185,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  low-in- 
come energy  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.    1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1189,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  block  grants 
for  energy  and  emergency  assistance,  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  to  which  receipts 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax  may  be 
transferred  to  pay  for  such  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  lais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215.  a  bill 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  distribute  and  sell  trademarked  malt 
beverage  products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

S.    1233 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1223,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Equal  Access 
to  Justice  Act. 

SENATX    JOINT    RESOLimON     12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chh-es)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  12,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  Noveml>er  14  of  each  year  as 
"Operating  Room  Nurses  Day." 

SENATE    JOrVT    RESOLimON    2« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 29.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tmd  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  with  the  first  Sunday  in  June 
of  each  year  as  "National  Garden  Week." 

senate    joint    RESOLimON    S3 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch - 
witz).  and  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  53.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  September  6.  1981,  as  "Working 
Mothers'  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLimON    73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Olenn.  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford.  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  GtoR- 
TON).  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  ( Mr.  Burdick  )  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 73.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desiitnate 
the  week  beginning  June  1.  1981.  and 
ending  June  7,  1981,  as  "Management 
Week  in  America." 

SENATE  CONCITBEENT  RESOLUTION   13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  13,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 


gress with  respect  to  an  international 
agreement  establishing  a  North  Ameri- 
can Commission  for  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. 

SENATE  RESOLOTION    111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zo- 
rinsky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
senate  Resolution  111.  a  resolution  en- 
tiUed  "The  Infant  Nutrition  Resolution." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 

Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 139.  a  resolution  to  assure  the  ac- 
cess of  farmer -owned  refining  businesses 
to  crude  oil  at  reasonable  prices. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 

Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No  42  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  636. 
a  bill  to  clarify  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's authority  to  recover  certain 
health-care  costs;  to  extend  the  period 
of  availability  of  funds  committed  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  program  of 
assistance  to  new  State  medical  schools, 
to  authorize  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
and  epidemiological  study  regarding  vet- 
erans exposed  to  agent  orange,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  3512) 
making  supplemental  and  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981.  rescinding 
certain  budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes.     

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  announce  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tlOTi  of  Fred  J.  ViUella  to  be  the  Associa- 
tion Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  tiefore  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  on  Thurs- 
day. May  21.  1981.  at  1:30  pjn.  in  room 
3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. For  more  information  you  may  con- 
tact Margaret  Hecht  at  224-7464. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  that  the  full 
committee  meeting  previously  scheduled 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness on  May  21.  1981.  to  consider  cost 
saving  legislation  pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  9.  has  been  re- 
scheduled for  Tuesday,  June  2.  1981. 

The  meeting  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  additional  information 
contact  Brian  Hartman  at  224-5175. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  142— RESOLU- 
■nON  TO  REFER  THE  BILL  S.  1227 
TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; wliich  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 
S.   Res.    142 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (8.  1227)  entlUed 
"A  bill  for  the  reiler  of  the  gntntorj  of  certain 
land  In  Henderson,  Union,  and  Webster 
Counties.  Kentucky,  to  the  United  SUtes. 
and  their  heirs"  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  shall  proceed  according  to  the 
provlslo.is  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  report  back  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
that  are  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the  amount.  If  anv.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  clalmanU  In- 
dividually. 

(The  remarks  of  'hii.  Huodlestom  re- 
ferring to  this  resolution  are  contained 
in  his  sUtement  on  the  bill  S.  1277.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  RESCISSIONS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  58 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr. 
Armstronc.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Goldwatkr, 


COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND 
PUBLIC     WORKS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Smate  today  to  hear  from  the  National 
Governors  Association  on  Clean  Air. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKTER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE    OP    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
consider  the  final  report  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  Relocation  Ccwnmission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ACRICULTURF,    NUTBITION, 
AND    FORESTBT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  Forestry  be  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  cm 
the  Executive  nominations  of  Phillip 
Johnson  for  (Tonunodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  and  Kenneth  Gilles  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  be 


authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  »4ay  20.  to 
hold  a  closed  executive  business  meeting 
on  the  approval  of  the  subcommittee's 
interim  report.  "Oversight  of  Labor  De- 
partment's Investigation  of  the  Team- 
sters Central  States'  Pension  Fund." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
GENERAL  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  General 
Oversight  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  l)e  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  May  21,  to  hold  oversight 
hearings  on  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  \>e  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  and  tomorrow  to  consider  S.  158. 
the  human  life  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  t»e  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
May  20.  to  hold  markup  hearings  on  the 
tax  cut  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

in  TOWER.  Ui.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  21,  to  conduct  a 
markup  on  S.  43.  the  State  and  1^ 
Government  Fiscal  Note  Act  of  1981. 
S  266  the  Federal  Interagency  Medical 
Resources  Sharing  and  Coordination 
Act-  S  893,  the  Reorganization  Act  oi 
1981-  and  S.  807,  the  Federal  Assistance 
Improvement  Act;  and  also  to  mark  w 
the  consideration  of  Alex  Kozm^  to  be 
special  counsel  to  the  Merit  .^sterns 
Protection  Board,  and  to  consider  Uie 
^SStion  of  Fred  Villella  to  be  As- 

sociate  Director  of  PEMA. 

^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  20.  to  consider  S.  10. 
a  bill  to  create  a  commission  on  more 

^*??r?SSSG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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THE  PLO  IS  A  TERRORIST  ORGA- 
NIZATION 

O  BIr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  htc.  President,  in 
a  recent  speech,  our  distinguished  col- 
leacue  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jkpsui)  very  elo- 
quently took  issue  with  those  who  try 
to  put  the  gloss  on  the  PLO's  involve- 
ment in  international  terrorism.  Some 
people  in  the  executive  branch  have  been 
fmd  of  a  formula  which  says  that  the 
PLO  is  an  organization,  elements  of 
which  support  terrorism.  Mr.  President, 
this  strikes  me  as  trying  to  pretend  that 
Oeneral  Motors  is  not  an  automobile 
manufacturer  because  the  actual  work 
of  manuf  activing  is  done  in  the  divisions 
such  as  Chevrolet  or  Buick. 

Senator  Jxpssn  put  in  very  well  in  a 
si>eech  in  which  he  said : 

Whatever  elae  it  Is,  whatever  else  It  msy 
become,  the  PLO  Is  and  always  has  been  a 
terrorist  organisation.  To  object  on  the 
grounds  that  the  PLO  also  does  other  things 
l3  fuiay  thinking. 

A  habitual  murderer  spends  only  a  small 
part  of  his  life  kUllng  innocent  people.  But 
because  he  has  committed  such  heinous  acts. 
he  deserves  the  label  of  murderer.  He  deserves 
to  be  condemned.  He  should  not  be  passively 
accepted.  The  same  applies  to  the  PLO. 

In  his  speech,  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American-Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Jepskk  also  sharply 
criticixed  the  alleged  assurances  that  the 
United  States  need  not  worry  too  much 
about  the  proposed  sale  of  AW  ACS  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  "Faith  alone  is  not 
enough."  he  said.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Spkkh  bt  Sxnatob  RoGxa  W.  Jkpskm 

I  have  been  Introduced  as  a  friend  of 
Israel.  My  past  voting  record  shows  that,  and 
my  record  In  years  to  come  will  show  that.  I 
say  this  with  certainty  tonight  because  my 
reasons  for  supporting  Israel  are  deeply  felt. 

I  support  Israel  because  it  Is  in  my  coim- 
try's  beat  interest  to  do  so.  Israel  has  been. 
and  must  continue  to  be,  the  strategic-mili- 
tary cornerstone  of  American  foreign  policy 
In  the  Kiddle  East. 

I  support  Israel  because  Israel  upholds  the 
valties  of  a  democratic  and  open  society.  80- 
deClaa  which  support  such  values  deserve 
our  support. 

I  support  Israel  as  a  secure  haven  for  per- 
secuted Jews. 

And  I  support  Israe!  because  I  am  a 
Christian. 

Tou  are  aU  famUlar  with  the  arguments 
for  supporting  Israel  because  she  Is  a  democ- 
racy, and  because  It  U  In  America's  best 
Interest  to  do  so,  so  I  wUl  not  belabor  these 
points.  I  know,  however,  from  conversations 
with  many  acUve  supporters  of  Israel,  that 
the  compeUlng  reasons  for  evangelical  and 
fundamentalist  Christian  support  of  Israel 
are  leas  clear.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
ute* here  to  discuss  the  relaUonshlp  between 
many  Christian  beUevers  and  the  State  of 
Israel. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  growing  num- 
bers and  religious  fervor  of  fundamentalist 
Christians  have  swept  into  the  political 
arena  with  a  seal  to  recapture  the  vision  of 
a  "Christian  America."  Anyone  concerned 
about  a  pluralistic  sodety.  particularly  Jews 
could  well  be  alarmed  about  anv  extremist 
elements  in  such  a  movement.  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  suffered  periodically  at  the  hands 
of  misguided  Christians  In  the  name  of 
Cbrtstlanlty  for  over  a.OOO  years.  On  a  few 
occasions,    the    "Christian    right"   has   pro- 


jected an  exclusive  emphasis  that  some 
Americans  fear  could  create  a  climate  of 
opinion  ultimately  hostile  to  religious  toler- 
ance In  this  country. 

However,  many  Christians,  parUcularly 
evangeUcal  and  fundamentalist  Christians, 
have  been  among  Israel's  best  friends  since 
Its  rebirth  in  1043.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  a  growing  momentum  In  the  past  sev- 
eral years  among  fundamentalist  Christians 
In  support  of  Israel's  right  to  the  land,  spir- 
itually, and  legally. 

Why  is  that  so?  Because  we  beUeve  the 
Bible  Is  the  word  of  Ood.  We  take  the  prom- 
ise Ood  made  in  Oeneals  13:  1-3  Utarally: 
"Oo  forth  from  your  country. 
And  from  your  relatives 
And  from  your  father's  house. 
To  the  land  I  will  show  you; 
And  I  wUl  make  you  a  great  nation. 
And  I  will  bless  you. 
And  I  will  make  your  name  great: 
And  so  you  shall  be  a  blessing: 
And  I  will  bless  those  who  bless  you. 
And  the  one  who  curses  you  I  will  curse. 
And  in  you  all  the  families  of  the  Earth 
shall  be  blessed." 
We  beUeve  Ood  is  twmiring  three  promises 
to  Abraham  that  cannot  be  broken :  To  make 
him  and  his  descendants  a  great  nation;  to 
give  him  and  his  descendants  a  special  land; 
and  to  bless  those  who  bless  him  and  his 
descendants  and  curse  those  who  curse  him 
and  his  descendants. 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  America  has 
been  blessed  over  the  years  Is  because  we 
have  been  hospitable  to  those  Jews  who  have 
sought  a  home  In  this  country.  We  have 
been  blessed  because  we  have  come  to 
Israel's  defense  regularly,  and  we  have  been 
blessed  because  we  have  recognized  Israel's 
right  to  the  land  or  to  exist  on  any  land. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  with  the 
exception  of  Sadat's  Egypt,  no  Arab  State 
recognizes  Israel's  right  to  the  land.  This  re- 
fusal has  created  a  continuing  struggle.  This 
struggle  has  taken  on  the  form  of  war.  It 
has  taken  on  the  form  of  terrorism.  It  has 
taken  on  the  form  of  non-violent  political 
activity. 

A  pejrt  of  this  struggle  wUl  soon  be  waged 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  administration  will 
be  asking  our  approval  for  an  arms  sale  pack- 
age to  Saudi  Arabia.  They  want  to  give 
AWACS  to  the  Saudis.  They  want  to  give  the 
SaudU  long-range  fuel  tanks  for  the  P-16e. 
They  want  to  give  the  Saudis  mulUple  bomb 
release  racks  for  their  P-ltSa. 

This  sale  to  an  unstable  country  Jeopar- 
dizes the  security  of  our  most  advanced 
technology.  In  addlUon,  thU  sale  under- 
mines the  security  of  Israel.  This  sale  must 
be  stopped. 

If  we  do  our  Job,  this  sale  wUl  be  stopped. 
I  pledge  my  efforts  and  my  vote  to  block  this 
sale.  Will  you  pledge  your  best  efforts  to  see 
that  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  vote 
with  me? 
Tou  and  I  have  the  enthusiasm  to  succeed. 
Let  us  take  some  time  to  look  at  the  facts 
and  the  four  major  arguments  involved  in 
debate  about  the  sale: 

The  sUblllty  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
Alternative    sotirces    for    supplying    the 
P-15s: 
The  danger  to  Israel; 
And  American  self-interest. 
Tto  begin  with,  there  are  the  stability  argu- 
ments. In  the  broad  sense.  It  Is  dangerous  to 
give  our  highest  technology  weapons  to  an 
imstable  government.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  un- 
stable. 

Plrst.  It  has  a  foreign  worker  male  popu- 
lation that  rivals  the  sire  of  the  Saudi  male 
population.  These  peoole  harbor  hostilities 
to  the  Saudis  because  the  Saudis  treat  them 
like  second-class  citizens.  This  is  an  explo- 
sion waiting  to  happen. 

Second,  and  oerhaps  even  more  dangerous 
to  Saudi  stability,  are  the  pressures  of  mod- 


ernization. The  Saudis  will  be  spending  MA 
bilUon  a  year  to  modernize.  In  my  opinion, 
this  will  eventually  cause  an  unbridgeable 
gap  between  those  who  will  follow  tradi- 
tionalist religious  leaders  and  those  who  will 
want  an  increasingly  modem  society. 
Whether  these  and  other  pressures  eventu- 
ally cause  the  collapse  of  the  Saudi  Govern- 
ment remains  to  be  seen.  It  Is  difficult  to 
Imagine,  though,  how  an  objective  person 
looking  at  the  facts  would  not  concede  the 
stability  problems  the  Saudis  are  now  facing. 
I  have  confronted  proponents  of  the  sale 
with  these  arguments.  Some  eventually  will 
conceile  the  problem  of  Saudi  instability,  but 
then  they  will  say  at  the  first  hint  of  trouble 
that  the  American  crew  wUl  simply  fly  the 
AWACS  away  or  blow  them  up. 

That  argument  Is  weak.  I  remember  when 
all  the  top  Intelligence  people  stood  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Just  weeks 
before  the  Shah's  demise  and  assured  us  that 
all  our  sophisticated  monitoring  equipment 
in  Iran  would  be  removed  or  destroyed  in 
event  of  trouble.  They  were  very  convincing, 
but  weeks  later  it  was  obvious  they  were 
gravely  wrong. 

Like  Iran,  there  will  be  serious  problems 
with  the  best  of  plans  to  remove  or  destroy 
the  AWACS  in  event  of  Internal  trouble  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  Additionally,  even  In  calm 
times,  there  Is  danger  of  loelng  one  of  the 
aircraft.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  Arab  pilot 
cotild  fly  such  a  plane  to  Iran  or  the  Soviet 
Union.  Other  poaslbilltles  currently  circu- 
lating throughout  the  defense  community 
are  Infinitely  more  complex.  Die  hard  pro- 
ponents of  this  sale  may  say,  so  what?  The 
Saudis  will  get  the  planes  and  in  5  years, 
we  will  have  better  technology.  It  won't  mat- 
ter that  much  if  everything  goes  wrong,  and 
the  Russians  get  them  anyway. 

Let  me  dismiss  this  transfer  of  technology 
argument  by  telling  you  a  World  War  II 
story.  At  the  close  of  World  War  n.  we  had  a 
strategic  bomber — the  B-29.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  not  yet  have  the  technology  to 
build  one  of  their  own.  When  we  sent  our 
B-aS's  on  a  bombing  mission  in  Japan,  they 
were  given  four  options  of  where  to  go  if  they 
got  Into  trouble.  One  of  these  options  was 
Russia. 

And  four  of  our  planes  that  were  shot 
went  there.  The  Soviets  imprisoned  their 
crews,  dismantled  the  aircraft,  and  repro- 
duced it  nut  for  nut  and  bolt  for  bolt.  The 
Russians'  TU-4,  which  was  their  strategic 
bomber  from  1948  to  the  mid-fifties.  Is  an 
almost  exact  copy  of  our  B-29.  Without  our 
Inadvertent  help,  they  would  never  have  had 
B  strategic  bomber  so  soon. 

The  second  group  of  major  argiunents  sur- 
rounding the  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  re- 
volves around  "they-can-get-lt-somewhere 
else"  reasoning.  We  are  told  that  If  the  Sau- 
dis don't  get  the  P-16  equipment,  they  will 
go  to  Prench  Mirages.  If  they  don't  get  the 
AWACS.  they  will  go  to  the  British  Nlmrod. 
The  argument  insUU  that  this  wUl  deprive 
us  of  both  the  business  and  the  control  we 
would  have  as  a  result  of  selling  the  planes. 
This  could  be  a  serious  argument — if  the 
Nlmrod  approached  the  total  tactical  value 
of  the  AWACs.  This  could  be  a  serious  argu- 
ment If  the  mirages  had  the  capabilities 
of  the  P-16.  In  fact,  the  argument  of  for- 
eign altemaUves  does  not  hold  water. 

Proponents  of  the  sale  build  an  equally 
unsubstantial  case  on  the  argument  that 
the  sale  will  not  really  harm  Israel  s  se- 
curity. This  sounds  wonderful.  So  did  the 
U.N.  peace  force  in  the  Slnal  that  Nasser 
ordered  out,  triggering  the  1967  war.  So  did 
the  assurances  that  the  United  States  would 
not  sell  the  Saudis  the  equipment  to  en- 
hance the  performance  of  their  P-18«. 

The  anroment  contends  that  the  Saudis 
will  not  be  able  to  use  the  AWACs  to  co- 
ordinate air  attacks  against  the  Israeli* 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  After  all,  say  sup- 
porters, the  AWACs  will  not  be  delivered 


untU  1988.  and  UJ3.  crews  wUl  be  UetaUed 
to  operate  the  most  crlUcal  electronics  on 
board  the  aircraft  untU  1990  and  probably 
beyond.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  personnel  will 
not  permit  the  aircraft  to  be  u*ed  against 
Israel. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
pledges  are  made  In  good  faith,  but  faith 
alone  Is  not  enough.  Where  are  the  hard 
answers  to  the  questions  that  these  asser- 
tions raise? 

What  happens  if  there  is  trouble,  as  we 
have  recently  seen,  between  Syria  and  Israel? 
What  guarantees  are  there  that  the  Intel- 
ligence gamed  from  the  AWACs  would  not 
be  passed  to  the  Syrians?  When  the  Saudis 
own  the  planes,  can  we  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  for  out- 
rageous prices  the  people  capable  of  operat- 
ing the  AWACs?  If  so,  what  would  we  do  If 
we  were  toW  to  leave? 

Purthennore,  how  does  the  administra- 
tion explain  away  the  P-15  capabilities?  The 
fuel  tank  and  the  bomb  rack  would  clearly 
give  the  Saudis  the  capability  to  limit  the 
air  superiority  of  the  Israelis  in  any  future 
Arab-Israeli  war. 

Then  there  Is  the  "we  can't  get  Saudi 
Arabia  mad"  self-interest  argument.  This  Is 
perhaps  the  most  serious  argtmient  in  favor 
of  the  sale.  It  Is  perhaps  the  one  you  have 
heard  most  frequently.  I  will  put  it  bluntly: 
We  have  vital  Interests  In  the  Middle  East, 
namely  our  high  dependency  on  Arab  oil. 
Why  should  we  antagonize  Saudi  Arabia, 
our  biggest  source  of  foreign  oU,  for  the  sake 
of  tiny  Isarel?  If  we  push  this  arms  sale 
through,  we  could  feel  more  secure  about  our 
source  of  energy.  This  argument  Is  based  on 
several  highly  questionable  assumptions  with 
which  I  disagree. 

Plrst,  there  is  the  assumption  that,  other 
than  oil,  we  have  no  other  Interests  In  the 
Middle  East.  Haven't  the  proponents  of  such 
arguments  heard  about  the  importance  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Horn  of  Africa  to 
our  strategic  Interests? 

Haven't  the  proponents  of  such  arguments 
ever  heard  about  how  our  Government  bene- 
fits from  Israeli  intelligence?  Over  the  past 
30  years,  Israel  has  supplied  us  with  vital 
Intelllgenoe  items.  Including  sensational 
texts  like  Khrushchev's  speech,  routine  Soviet 
dates,  captured  documents,  and  complete 
weapon  systems,  such  as  tanks  and  missiles. 
Israel's  contribution  has  helped  us  not  Just 
develop  weapon  systems  for  the  present  and 
future;  Israel  helped  us,  in  fact,  to  become 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
Second,  we  assume  that  Saudi  Arabia  oil 
policy  has  been  helpful  to  the  United  States. 
Nothing  oould  be  further  from  the  truth  to 
the  U.S.  Any  benefits  that  have  resulted 
from  Saudi  policy  have  been  purely  coinci- 
dental. Make  no  mistake  that  when  Saudi 
Interest  begins  to  differ  from  U.S.  interest, 
the  oil  wUl  be  priced  and  produced  to  bene- 
fits Saudi  Interest.  Recent  Saudi  efforts  at 
keeping  the  oU  price  low  have  occured  only 
because  It  is  not  in  the  Saudis'  interest  to 
drive  the  price  of  oil  so  high  that  alterna- 
tive energy  production  become  profitable. 

Third  Is  the  a'sumptlon  that  this  sale 
win  Insure  a  steady  flow  of  oil  and  likewise, 
that  blocking  this  sale  will  threaten  such 
an  oil  flow. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Saudis  must 
sell  oil.  They  have  made  commitments  based 
on  oil  income  and.  for  that  reason,  if  no 
other,  they  will  continue  production. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  proposed  Saudi 
arms  sale  would  cost  us  dearly  by  unneces- 
sarily risking  the  security  of  our  highest 
technoloey  weapons.  Moreover,  it  will  un- 
necessarily harm  the  security  of  our  only 
^Uble  and  trusted  ally  in  the  Middle  East — 
Israel. 

And  what  will  we  liave  gained  by  paying 
such  a  price? 


Did  we  condition  the  sale  on  Saudi  rec- 
ognition of  Israel? 

Did  we  condition  this  sale  on  elimination 
of  Saudi  Arabia's  multlmllllon  dollar  sub- 
sidy of  the  PLO? 

Did  we  condition  this  sale  on  Saudi  sup- 
port for  the  Camp  David  Accord? 

Did  we  condition  this  sale  on  the  Siudi 
cancellation  of  the  boycott  of  Egypt? 

In  fact,  we  did  not  even  condition  the 
P-16  sale  on  Saudi  Arabia's  cancelling  her 
recently  declared  holy  war  against  Israel. 

When  will  this  folly  in  the  name  of  mis- 
guided self-interest  stop?  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  position  of  a  trusted  and  stable  gov- 
ernment like  Israel  to  erode  still  further 
through  an  Arab  tile.  The  United  States 
can  and  should  seek  good  and  close  rela- 
tionships with  Arab  governments,  but  such 
advances  must  not  be  made  at  the  expense 
of  Israel's  security.  Nor  should  such  advances 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  other  overriding 
interests  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  closing,  let  me  discuss  one  of  these 
interests.  In  both  the  moral  and  pragmatic 
sense,  it  is  In  our  national  interest  to  stop 
terrorism.  Secretary  Haig  and  President  Rea- 
gan have  made  clear  the  depth  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  international  terrorism.  They  were 
correct  in  ordering  the  overdue  expulsion  of 
the  Lyblan  delegation.  Such  blatant  export- 
ers of  terrorism  have  no  place  in  the  United 
States. 

But  then  you  ask,  why  are  there  PLO  offices 
m  the  United  States?  This  is  something  I 
have  asked  too.  I  have  been  told  that  these 
offices  are  not  engaged  In  terrorist  activity 
so  they  cannot  legally  be  expelled.  I  say  that 
if  the  law  does  not  permit  the  expulsion  of 
aliens  who  chooss  to  work  for  a  terrorist 
organization,  then  we  should  think  about 
changing  the  law. 

The  presence  of  PLO  aliens  In  this  country 
serves  to  legitimize  the  terror  they  practice. 
Whatever  else  It  U.  whatever  else  it  may  be- 
come, the  PLO  Is  and  has  always  been  a  ter- 
rorist organization.  To  object  on  the  grounds 
that  the  PLO  also  does  other  things  is  fuzzy 
thinking. 

A  habitual  murderer  spends  only  a  small 
part  of  his  life  killing  Innocent  people.  But 
because  he  has  committed  such  heinous  acts, 
he  deserves  the  label  of  mxirderer.  He  de- 
serves to  be  condemned.  He  should  not  be 
passively  accepted.  The  same  applies  to  the 
PLO.  Until  they  renounce  the  use  of  terror. 
PLO  members  collectively  deserve  the  name 
of  terrorists.  They  collectively  deserve  to  be 
condemned.  Until  they  renounce  the  use  of 
terror,  the  PLO  should  not  te  permitted  to 
operate  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  talked  tonight  about  many  things 
in  which  I — and  In  which  you — deeply 
believe. 

You  and  I  came  here  tonight  because  we 
are  dedicated  to  seeing  our  beliefs — our 
dreams — our  hopes — fulfilled. 

May  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  to  whom  we  both 
pray,  who  gave  you  the  promise  of  a  land, 
rive  us  both  the  grace  to  see  that  day  of  ful- 
fillment. 
Shalom  •• 

MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  S.   1199,  THE 

AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 

1981 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Commerce  Committee  reported  S. 
1199.  the  Amtrak  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  Senator  Rtegle.  Exon.  and  myself 
submitted  dissenting  views  in  opposition 
to  this  le?islation.  which  have  been  made 
part  of  the  report  on  S.  1199  (Rept.  No. 
97-96) . 

We  have  serious  ouestions  about  over- 
all soundness  of  this  legislation  and  its 
detrimental  impact  on  our  national  rail 


passenger  network.  We  cmtinue  to  refine 
the  information  available  to  us  in  an 
effort  to  find  an  adequate  and  appro- 
priate resolution  to  this  important  issue 
of  Amtrak. 

In  order  to  insure  that  our  colleagues 
are  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  our  con- 
cerns. I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  our 
minority  views  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  minority  views  follow: 

BiiMORrrT  Views 
We  oppose  the  Amtrak  legislation  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee.  We  strongly  believe 
that  the  potentially  devastating  Impacts  of 
the  legislation  are  not  fully  understood  and 
that  many  crucial  questions  remain  un- 
answered. Purthennore.  we  question  the 
soundness  of  legislation  which  would  serious- 
ly erode  the  national  rail  passenger  system  as 
an  Integral  part  of  our  transportation  net- 
work which  should  serve  the  needs  of  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  urge  our  colleagues 
not  to  forget  their  responsibility  and  com- 
mitment to  meeting  our  national  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Turning  first  to  the  findings  and  purpose 
of  this  legislation,  we  are  disturbed  that  the 
references  in  current  law  to  the  need  for  a 
national  rail  passenger  system,  particularly 
In  time  of  national  emergency  or  energy 
shortage,  have  been  deleted.  We  no  longer 
are  assured  of  rail  passenger  service  respon- 
sive to  our  national  transportation  and 
energy  needs. 

We  question  the  basis  for  the  Judgment 
that  a  national  rail  passenger  system  is  no 
longer  needed  or  justified.  When  Amtrak  was 
formed  under  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  a  decision  was  made  that  such  a 
system  was  to  be  preserved.  During  the  96th 
Congress,  this  Committee  carefully  re- 
evaluated Amtrak  and  its  route  structure, 
and  with  the  passage  of  the  Amtrak  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1979,  the  Committee  and 
Congress  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  a 
national  rail  passenger  system  as  a  fuel  effi- 
cient form  of  transportation. 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  reasons  for  such 
reaffirmation  are  no  longer  vaUd.  Many  would 
argue  that  passenger  trains  cannot  be  justi- 
fied based  on  energy  efficiency,  since  they  are 
not  the  most  fuel  efficient  mode  based  on 
current  load  factors.  WhUe  they  may  not  be 
as  energy  efficient  as  the  Intercity  buses,  they 
clearly  provide  an  alternative  mode  which 
is  more  efficient  than  airplanes  or  automo- 
biles under  certain  circumstances.  Simply 
stated,  passenger  trains  do  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  energy  goals.  Purthennore,  they 
form  aji  Integral  part  of  our  transportation 
network,  making  important  connections  with 
many  of  the  intercity  bus  lines. 

"Hie  supporters  of  this  legislation  argue 
that  its  Impact  would  not  be  so  detrimental 
and  that  a  limited  n&tional  systein  could  be 
provided.  We  seriously  question  this  conclu- 
sion. 

The  legislation  authorized  asis  million  for 
fiscal  year  1982  und  an  even  lower  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  rhese  figures  represent  a 
significant  reduction  In  Amtrak's  budget  and 
would  clearly  represent  a  reduction  in  its 
service. 

Amtrak  has  stated  that  it  could  only  op- 
erate service  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  (NEC) 
with  a  funding  level  of  aSlS  million.  As  part 
of  this  determination,  it  concluded  that  in 
view  of  the  service  reductions  necessitated 
by  this  funding  level,  it  would  be  required 
to  pay  S200  milUon  in  labor  protection  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  current  law.  This  figure 
represents  almost  one-third  of  the  total  au- 
thorization level. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT), 
on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  Amtrak  would 
be  able  to  provide  $150  million  worth  of 
service  outside  the  Northeast  Corridor  at  the 
$613  million  level.  DOT  disagrees  with  Am- 
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tnk's  determination  regarding  the  looaea  u- 
•ocUted  wltb  oper«tLcg  the  Corridor,  believ- 
ing that  AmtnUc  nas  overstated  the  flxed 
costs  and  understated  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues which  could  be  generated  from  In- 
creased fares. 

Balow  Is  a  chart  comparing  these  two  very 
different  approaches: 

COKPARISON  OF  DOT  AND  AMT9AK  ESTIMATES 
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Both  the  General  Accounting  Offlce  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Offlce  have  Ijeen 
conducting  independent  analyses  of  the  9613 
million  figure  and  the  different  conclusions 
reached  by  Amtrak  and  DOT.  While  neither 
has  reached  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  two  approaches,  both  agree  that 
the  major  area  of  dispute  exists  with  respect 
to  the  ccsts  of  the  Northeast  Corridor:  labor 
protection  and  shut-down  costs  depend  upon 
the  level  of  service  provided  outside  the  Cor- 
ridor. 

Furthermore,  each  has  raised  questions 
about  the  approaches  and  has  emphasized 
the  many  variables  which  must  be  quan- 
tified. We  still  are  not  certain  how  much 
service  could  be  provided  with  »813  million, 
but  It  clearly  appears  that  service  outside 
the  Corridor  would  be  limited. 

Minority  staff  also  has  conducted  a  review 
of  the  Mia  million.  The  following  chart  sets 
forth  Amtrak's  and  DOT'S  figures,  with  a 
reconciliation  column  representing  com- 
posite figures : 

COMPABtSOH  OF  DOT  AND  AMTRAK  ESTIMATES 
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In  renewing  this  chart,  one  can  see  that 
aporoxlmately  9180  million  woiUd  be  avaU- 
able  out  of  the  t613  mlllon  for  either  labor 
protection  or  service  ouuide  the  Northeast 
Corridor. 

This  figure  corresponds  to  the  t200  million 
figure  which  Amtrak  claims  would  be  needed 
to  cover  Ubor  protection  and  the  »275  mll- 
Uon  which  DOT  claims  would  cover  both 
$125  mllUon  for  labor  protection  and  »150 
million  worth  of  service  ouuide  the  Corridor 
We  still  have  no  assurance  that  this  remain- 
ing tlSO  million  woiUd  not  be  consumed  by 
labor  protection. 

The  AdmlnUtratlon  and  the  supporters  of 
this   legislation   argue   that   the   new   labor 


protection  provisions  Included  In  this  legis- 
lation would  save  Amtrak  an  additional  9/0 
million  In  labor  payments,  provlalng  mors 
money  for  service  outslae  the  Northeast 
Corridor. 

However,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this 
figure.  Under  the  legislation,  Amtrak  is  given 
the  option  to  choose  t>etween  this  program 
and  tne  current  contractual  obligations  ne- 
gotiated between  AmtraJt  and  labor.  Serious 
questions  have  been  raised  with  respect  to 
the  legality  of  Amtrak's  authority  to  renege 
on  these  contractual  obligations. 

Thus,  Amtrak  might  have  no  choice  at  all. 
and  the  cited  savings  would  not  be  real- 
ized. In  addition,  even  if  Amtrak  were  able 
to  Implement  the  proposed  labor  protection 
provisions,  there  Is  real  concern  that  the 
Administration's  estimated  costs  may  be  un- 
derstated. The  labor  protection  payments 
could  thus  remain  formidable,  with  little 
service  operated  outside  the  Corridor. 

The  9613  million  figure  must  also  be  com- 
pared with  the  9853  million  which  Amtrak 
has  stated  that  it  needs  to  operate  essen- 
tially the  existing  system.  This  level  repre- 
sents a  reduclton  from  Amtrak's  earlier  re- 
quest of  9970  million  and  assumes  9117 
million  in  savings  from  productivity  and 
fare  Increases.  However.  It  does  not  Include 
983  million  In  interests  payments,  which 
Amtrak  is  requesting  l>e  excused.  The  9613 
million  in  the  reported  legislation  does 
not  assume  relief  from  such  payments,  and 
thus  Amtrak  would  be  required  to  take  this 
additional  982  million  out  of  its  authorized 
funds  to  meet  these  required  interest  pay- 
ments. 

While  no  one  can  be  absolutely  certain 
what  service  the  9613  million  would  cover, 
this  comparison  further  highlights  that  the 
system  would  t)e  significantly  reduced  at  this 
funding  level. 

We  question  the  wisdom  of  this  drastic 
reduction.  While  some  reiluctions  might 
be  in  order — and  Amtrak  plans  certain  re- 
ductions next  year  even  with  its  own  budget 
request — the  legislation  could  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  Federal  dollar  investment  in 
Amtrak.  Service  essentially  in  the  North- 
east Corridor  would  preclude  the  use  of  284 
Superllners.  purchased  with  taxpayers' 
money  at  a  cost  of  9300  million  to  improve 
service  in  the  West. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  reduction  in 
passenger  miles  served  under  the  reduced 
funding  level,  Amtrak  points  out  that  the 
return  in  passenger  miles  on  each  Federal 
dollar  would  be  one-third  of  what  It  would 
be  at  the  level  which  Amtrak  has  requested. 
Finally.  Amtrak  predicts  that  Its  revenue- 
to-cost  ratio  would  slip  from  41  percent, 
which  It  achieved  during  fiscal  year  1980.  to 
37  p3rcent  by  fiscal  year  1932.  Because  of  the 
reduced  funding  level,  Amtrak  is  quite  ada- 
mant that  It  can  only  Improve  its  revenue- 
to-cost  ratio  if  given  adequate  funds  at  this 
tim;  to  operate  a  system  more  national  in 
scope  than  this  bill  would  permit. 

The  legislation,  however,  mandates  that 
Amtrak  achieve  a  50  percent  ratio,  which  we 
seriously  doubt  can  be  achieved.  With  a  re- 
duced system.  Amtrak  would  no  longer  be 
serving  the  national  tran^ortatlon  Interest 
and  would  not  be  ensuring  a  sound  invest- 
ment of  the  Federal  dollar. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  overlook  the  im- 
provements which  Amtrak  has  made  since 
Congress  last  reviewed  this  issue.  The  Am- 
trak Reorganization  Act  of  1979  established 
certain  performance  goals  to  l>e  met  by  Am- 
trak. Specifically,  that  Act  established  that 
Amtrak  should  recover  44  percent  of  Its  op- 
erating expenses  from  the  fare  box  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

During  fiscal  year  1980.  Amtrak  achieved 
41  percent,  an  Improvement  of  2  percent  over 
1979.  Amtrak  Increased  revenues  by  23  per- 
cent diirlng  fiscal  year  1980.  raising  fares  17 
percent  during  this  period.  We  question  the 


soundness  of  a  reduction  In  the  Amtrak  sys- 
tem which  would  negate  this  progress,  which 
Congress  itself  has  encouraged. 

The  legislation  reported  herein  maoidates 
that  Amtrak  take  certain  steps  to  reduce  its 
Federal  subsidies  through  increased  revenues 
and  management  and  labor  productivity,  aad 
also  provides  the  opportunity  for  Amtrak  to 
pursue  certain  coct-savlngs  measures.  We  ap- 
plaud these  directives  and  Join  In  urging  Am- 
trak to  realize  the  necessary  savings.  In  this 
regard,  we  are  heartened  by  Amtrak's  recent 
communication  to  Congress,  dated  April  27, 
1981.  setting  forth  a  proposal  to  eliminate 
all  Federal  subsidy  of  avoidable  operating 
costs  by  the  end  of  1985.  based  on  achieving 
savings  of  9167  million  through  a  Judgment 
of  route  profltablUty  This  proposal  empha- 
sizes the  fact  tbut  we  must  pursue  all  alter- 
natives for  reducing  the  Federal  subsidies  to 
Amtrak.  A  drastic  budget  reduction,  with  a 
resulting  elimLnatlon  of  our  national  rail 
passenger  system,  may  not  be  the  only  way. 
We  strongly  urge  a  i-e-examinatlon  of  the  leg- 
islation in  this  light. 

The  outstanding  questions  presented  to  us 
by  this  legislation  are  most  unsettling.  What 
remains  clear,  however,  is  that  it  represents  a 
shift  in  our  national  transportation  commit- 
ment. We  are  not  certain  that  such  a  shift  is 
Justified.  While  we  support  a  reduction  in 
Federal  expenditures  where  appropriate,  we 
urge  a  careful  reconsideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  will  continue  to  pursue  alternatives 
to  ensure  that  the  transportation  needs  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  met. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

DONAUl    W.    RiECLE,    Jr., 

J.  James  Exon.b 


SENATOR  JEPSEN  ON  SAUDI  ARMS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  great  State 
of  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen,  has  recently  ex- 
pressed his  concern  over  the  sale  of  P-15 
enhancement  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
He  has  rightly  observed  that  the  Saudi's 
have  opposed  X5S.  moves  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region.  He  has  also  rightly 
observed  that  the  Carter  administration 
promised  Israel  that  the  sale  of  F-15  en- 
hancement equipment  was  not  antici- 
pated, contrary  to  recent  reports.  And 
finally,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
rightly  observed  that  the  sale  of  military 
hardware  is  not  in  this  country's  best  in- 
terest. Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  in  which  Senator  Jep- 
sen makes  his  keen  observations. 

The  article  follows: 

Jepszn  Right  on  SAtn>t  Aaics 

Senator  Roger  Jepsen  (Hep..  la.)  fired  ser- 
eral  well -aimed  blasts  last  week  at  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  sell  advanced  military 
air  power  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  hope  he  suc- 
ceeds in  shooting  those  plans  out  of  the  sky. 

In  February,  the  administration  an- 
nounced its  Intention  to  sell  the  Saudis  at- 
tachable fuel  tanks  and  enhanced  alr-to-alr 
missiles  for  62  F-16  Jet  fighters  already  on 
order.  Now.  a  tentative  decision  reportedly 
has  been  made  to  sell  the  Saudis  five  AW  ACS 
electronic  surveillance  planes  and  seven  KC- 
l?5  aerial  tankers. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg  Is  reported  to  have  told  the 
Israelis  that.  In  Its  closing  weeks  In  office, 
the  Carter  administration  promisee  the 
equipment  to  the  Saudis.  If  such  a  promise 
were  made.  It  was  a  double-cross.  As  Jepsen 
pointed  out  In  the  Senate  debate  last  week, 
the  Carter  administration  promised  the  Is- 
raelis, when  the  original  sale  of  F-15s  was 
approved  In  1978.  that  no  sale  of  offensive 


equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  would  be  con- 
templated. 

"This  understanding  was  made  public,  and 
congressional  approval  of  the  sale  was  con- 
tingent on  this  understanding,"  Jepsen  said. 

Jepsen  also  pointed  out  that  the  Saudis 
have  opposed  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military 
initiatives  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  added 
that  "we  face  a  danger  of  having  any  ad- 
vanced equipment  that  we  sell  them  fall  Into 
unfriendly  bands,  as  happened  with  the  F-148 
in  Iran." 

Jepsens  ^ears  of  "the  growing  threat  of 
Soviet  incursions  Into  the  Middle  Eist"  may 
be  excessive.  There,  as  elsewhere,  Soviet 
diplomacy  has  been  clumsy.  Nevertheless,  the 
lowan  was  on  target  when  he  said  that  sup- 
plying more  military  hardware  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia "is  not  In  either  the  short-  or  long-term 
Interests  of  the  United  States."* 


COLORADO'S  CAUCUS  SYSTEM: 
A  NATIONWIDE  REFORM? 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  aae  of  the 
most  precious  elements  of  Uie  heritage 
we  pass  on  to  future  generations  of 
Americans  is  an  electoral  process  which 
encourages  the  full  participatiwi  and  ac- 
tive involvement  of  our  citizens  in  ttie 
creation  of  good,  responsive  government. 
In  Colorado,  we  have  a  particularly 
responsive  nominating  system.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  describing  it  by  Mr.  Harold 
Knight  of  Denver,  a  politically  astute 
columnist  and  long-time  observer  of  the 
Colorado  electoral  process.  In  the  article, 
"Colorado  Caucus  System:  A  Nationwide 
Reform,"  the  Denver  Post,  Mav  3,  1981. 
Mr.  Knight  outlines  the  system  by  which 
Coloradans  begin  at  the  grassroots  level 
of  precinct  caucuses  to  elect  delegates  to 
county  and  State  conventions  and  play 
an  active  role  in  the  selection  of  qualified 
leadership  for  every  level  of  public  oflBce. 
He  calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  Colorado 
system  as  a  way  to  elect  Presidential 
nominees. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1980  elections 
only  52.9  percent  of  eligible  Americans 
turned  out  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
But  85  percent  of  Coloradans  went  to  the 
polls  and  helped  to  shape  the  government 
which  will  lead  our  Nation  in  the  last  two 
critical  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

I  ask  consent  that  Mr.  Knight's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Colorado's  Cattcus  Ststzm:  A  Nationwide 
Refokm? 
(By  Harold  V.  Knight) 
With  the  1980  presidential  campaign  barely 
behind,  committees  have  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote   the    1984    presidential    aspirations   of 
Edward  Kennedy  and  Walter  Mondale.  Before 
other  candidates  emerge  and  the  process  Is 
locked  in  place  once  again,  political  leaders 
should  review  the  process  by  which  the  1980 
candidates  were  selected  and  consider  a  pos- 
sible alternative. 

Many  have  criticized  that  process  and  have 
offered  a  diverse  array  of  changes.  They  all 
seem  to  agree,  however,  that  the  presidential 
campaign  was  too  long  and  too  costly,  while 
the  winning  candidates  of  both  major  parties 
were  decided  very  early  in  1980  by  the  Iowa 
caucuses  and  the  primaries  In  New  Hampshire 
and  other  early-primary  states. 

Let's  have  fewer  prlouules:  let's  have  re- 
gional primaries;  let's  return  to  the  caucus- 
convention  system;  let's  give  elected  officials 
a  bigger   voice   In  party  affairs — these  and 


other  reform  proposals  are  heard.  E^ach  has 
Its  strengths  and  Its  weaknesses. 

As  in  Elbert  Hubbard's  classic  "Acres  of 
Diamonds,"  Coloradans  may  find  the  best 
reform  in  their  own  back  yard.  I  suggest,  of 
course,  the  Colorado  system  of  precinct  cau- 
cuses choosing  delegates  to  county  and  state 
assemblies  and  conventions  at  which  candi- 
dates receiving  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
votes  appear  on  the  primary  ballot.  A  candi- 
date may  also  get  on  the  t>aUot  by  petition, 
as  Mary  Estill  Buchanan  did  In  her  almost- 
successful  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  process  we 
may  fall  to  recognize  its  effects  if  applied 
nationally.  It  combines  the  best — and  perhaps 
the  worst — features  of  the  caucus-convention 
and  the  direct  primary  systems. 

Before  examining  the  potential  of  apply- 
ing the  Colorado  plan  nationally.  It  would 
be  well  to  lay  to  rest  the  first  objection  which 
will  be  raised — namely  that  the  states  would 
not  agree  on  common  dates  for  caucuses  and 
primaries.  New  Hampshire  would  still  fina- 
gle to  be  first,  and  Iowa  would  still  hold  its 
precinct  caucuses  In  January.  States  clearly 
have  power  to  set  their  own  procedures  and 
dates  for  election  of  state  and  local  officials. 
Congress,  however,  equally  clearly  has 
authority  to  establish  the  procedure  and  date 
for  the  election  of  the  president  and  vice 
president,  or  more  technically  for  presiden- 
tial electors. 

For  many  years  Maine  held  its  general 
state  election  in  September — a  relic  of  the 
early  days  when  November  snows  might 
hamper  the  turnout  of  voters.  Yet  Maine 
held  Its  presidential  election  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  In  Novem- 
ber, the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  country.  Its 
earlier  state  election  is  the  origin  of  the  old 
adage,  often  wrong,  "as  goes  Maine,  so  goes 
the  nation." 

The  U.S.  Constitution  requires  the  election 
of  presidential  electors  on  a  single  day  to  be 
set  by  Congress,  but  It  is  silent  on  how  they 
are  to  be  selected.  The  recent  election-reform 
laws  spell  out  In  detail  how  and  when  presi- 
dential candidates  and  parties  qualify  for 
federal  campaign  funds  and  give  limits  on 
other  funds.  Setting  a  common  caucus  date 
and  a  common  presidential  primary  date  ap- 
pears within  the  power  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly if  purse  strings  are  attached. 

More  Important  than  the  technical  aspect, 
however,  are  questions  of  how  the  Colorado 
plan  affects  the  electoral  process:  Do  cau- 
cuses provide  more  democratic  participation 
or  do  they  lend  themselves  to  machine  or- 
ganization or  boss  rule?  Are  conventions 
where  20  percent  of  the  delegates  designate  a 
candidate  for  the  primary  ballot  better  than 
those  which  actually  nominate  candidates? 
Should  primaries  exclude  unaffiliated  voters? 
For  many  years  Colorado  precinct  causes 
were  poorly  attended — often  only  by  those 
interested  in  being  named  to  county  sissem- 
tolies  and  conventions.  (The  former  deal 
with  state  offices,  the  latter  with  presiden- 
tial delegates.)  My  wife  tells  the  story  of  how 
when  she  first  became  Interested  In  the 
political  process  she  used  the  civic  textbook 
approach.  She  went  to  the  home  of  the  pre- 
cinct commltteewoman.  who  was  sitting  on 
the  front  porch.  Instead  of  being  invited  In. 
she  was  asked  why  she  was  there.  Many  are 
the  stories  which  can  be  told  of  how  precinct 
caucuses  have  been  manipulated  to  dis- 
courage voter  participation. 

Beginning  with  the  1968  campaign  be- 
tween Eugene  McCarthy  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, organized  groups  of  Democratic  voters 
showed  up  at  the  caucuses.  That  trend  con- 
tinued in  the  1972  campaign  of  George  Mc- 
Govem  and  In  1976  when  Jlnmiy  Carter  was 
only  one  of  several  contenders.  A  similar  in- 
crease m  participation  occurred  In  Repub- 
lican cauctises.  abetted  by  the  state  law  set- 
ting a  uniform  date  and  hour  for  all  pre- 


cincts and  requiring  conq>letu>U8  posting  of 
the  location  of  the  meetings. 

The  changes,  plus  national  party  rule 
changes  giving  candidate  supporters  a  pro- 
portional share  of  delegates,  have  encouraged 
party  activism.  Even  though  only  a  small 
percentage  of  registered  voters  show  up  at 
precinct  caucuses,  this  is  not  necessarUy 
negative.  At  a  time  when  more  voters  are 
unaffiliated  and  party  responsibility  dUuted, 
any  method  of  restoring  the  traditional  two- 
party  system  should  be  welcomed. 
Other  state  caucus  systems  vary. 
Some  are  countywlde  in  a  town-meeting 
style  or  a  polling-place  style.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  uniform  type  of  precinct  cau- 
cus to  l>e  Imposed  nationally.  Yet  some 
method  of  setting  the  time  f*-ame  for  cau- 
cuses and  subsequent  county  and  state  con- 
ventions is  needed. 

National  party  rules  could  solve  this  prob- 
lem, but  the  federal  government  could  en- 
courage a  more  uniform  time  frame.  For  ex- 
ample, a  candidate  meeting  certain  qualifica- 
tions might  be  offered  a  half -hour  of  prime- 
time  television  in  AprU  prior  to  May  cau- 
cuses. The  qualification  might  be  securing  a 
reasonable  number  of  signatures  In  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  states. 

Obviously,  potential  candidates  would  be- 
gin early  to  set  up  organizations  In  various 
states.  But  they  could  not  use  the  town-to- 
town  caravan  approach  so  exhausting  to  can- 
didates and  citizens  alike  in  the  early  pri- 
mary states.  This  Is  the  big  objection  to 
regional  primaries  of  a  single  national 
primary. 

Under  the  Colorado  plan,  moreover,  the 
first  objective  of  a  candidate  Is  not  a  winner- 
take-all  approach  but  to  get  the  necessary  20 
percent  delegate  vote  at  a  national  party  con- 
vention to  get  on  the  primary  ballot. 

Early  in  1980.  10  or  more  Republicans  an- 
nounced or  seemed  as  If  they  were  going  to 
announce  as  candidates  for  the  US.  Senate 
seat  held  by  Gary  Hart.  By  the  time  for  the 
May  caucuses,  half  of  them  had  dropped  out. 
The  same  winnowing  process  would  take 
place  among  presidential  aspirants.  One 
would  soon  find  out  whether  he  or  she  could 
put  together  the  organizational  support  In 
enough  states  to  make  a  serious  bid  for  nomi- 
nation. 

Perhaps  aspiring  politicians  would  begin 
their  organizing  efforts  as  early  as  some  did 
in  the  1980  campaign — which  was  In  1979. 
But  the  efforts  would  be  low-key  Instead  of 
the  frenetic  pace  followed  day  after  day  by 
candidates  and  their  media  entourage. 

One  way  to  kick  off  the  presidential  cam- 
paign might  be  with  broadcasts  of  political 
speeches  or  panel  discussions  fairly  early, 
perhaps  in  AprU. 

Half -hour  segments,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent last-mlntue  stiff  "debates."  In  a  panel  or 
speech  format  would  allow  the  pubUc  to  see 
a  more  clear  and  accurate  portrayal  of  a 
candidate  than  present  formats  permit. 

Certainly  other  media  appearances 
shouldn't  be  prohibited,  but  the  early 
presentation  of  candidates  Is  Imoortant 
enough  to  merit  the  serious  consideration  of 
Congress  for  federal  funding. 

Labor  Day  Is  considered  the  traditional 
start  of  the  campalen  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  presidential  candidates,  al- 
though this  tradition  was  more  Ignored  than 
o(>served  In  1980.  Nonetheless  the  two 
months  between  an  early  Seotember  national 
primary  and  the  November  election  Is  as 
long.  If  not  a  longer  camoaipn  than  in  any  of 
the  parliamentary  democracies. 

In  Colorado  we  hear  the  criticism  that  the 
short  span  does  not  give  time  enough  for  in- 
traparty  wounds  to  heal  Ratier  than  Justify- 
ing this  posture,  the  Buchanan  camoalgn.  If 
anythlne.  dlsnroved  its  vaUdlty.  Mrs.  Bu- 
chanan mtistered  the  united  aupoort  of  her 
party  organization  in  spite  of  the  attempt  to 
keep  her  off  the  primary  ballot. 
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with  tiM  •laetronlc  ibmU*  dominating 
pr«alilentlkl  campAlgnlng  lncre«alngly,  the 
n*tlonAl  ckmpklgn  span  should  be  shorter. 
What  faoe-to-face  contract  with  voters  there 
la  uauaUy  cornea  in  airports.  Campaigning  In 
four  or  &▼•  states  a  day  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  azoaptton  In  1976  and  1080. 

Shorter  campaigns  would  help  candidates 
to  prsaent  th4dr  best,  while  Increasing,  one 
wouM  hope,  the  sustained  Interest  of  poten- 
tial TOtars.  Perhapa  candidates  then  would 
really  clarify  the  Issues  rather  than  become 
repetitive  over  week  after  week. 

Uall  solicitation  of  funds  may  b«  expected 
to  oontlnue  to  grow  in  this  computerized  age. 
This  may  be  a  problem  In  reducing  the  time 
span  of  presidential  campaigns.  Yet  with  the 
substantial  funding  of  campaigns  from  the 
fedana  treasury  via  the  tl  income-tax  check- 
off, Oongreas  could  attach  strings  as  to  what 
and  how  much  a  candidate  could  spend  prior 
to  qualifying  for  federal  funds. 

National  ccmvantlons  of  both  partlea.  oom- 
poaad  of  dalegatea  elected  at  state  conven- 
tions, would  still  be  held  in  mid-summer. 

Since  the  delegates  bad  survived  caucus, 
county  and  state  convention  selection,  most 
probably  would  be  committed  to  specific  can- 
didates. The  hoopla  and  excitement  which 
attends  the  national  conventions  need  not 
be  diminished. 

Selection  of  vice  presidential  candidates 
might  poae  a  problem,  as  has  picking  candi- 
dates for  lieutenant  governor  of  Colorado. 
Some  attribute  the  defeat  of  Mark  Hogan  by 
ao7.  John  Love,  partially  at  least,  to  the  fsct 
Ho^rsn  openlv  favored  Rep.  Charles  Grant 
for  his  running  mate.  Oov.  Richard  T.«mTTi 
avoided  that  pitfall  but  was  less  than  happy 
with  former  Lt.  Oov.  Oeorge  Brown  during 
his  first  term. 

On  the  national  scene  one  poaaiblllty  could 
be  that  a  candidate  showing  a  strong  lead 
ml7ht  persuade  one  with  lesser  support  to 
withdraw  and  become  a  vice  presidential  can- 
didate. A  lot  can  happen  overnight  at  u 
national  convention. 

Would  the  Colorado  plan  applied  nation- 
ally have  made  any  difference  In  the  1980 
election?  Any  arswer  must  be  pure  specula- 
tion. Jimmy  Carter  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  I>mocratlc  primary  contest  with  Ted 
Kennedy.  Ronald  Reagan  and  Oeorge  Bush 
might  have  faced  each  other  In  the  Republi- 
can primary  or  a  third  candidate  also  might 
have  topped  the  ao  percent  threshold. 

Even  though  the  result  might  have  been 
the  same,  the  Colorado  plan  would  have  giv- 
en millions  of  more  citizens  a  sense  of  par- 
ticipation In  the  selection  process. 

For  the  unafBllated  voters  who  would  say 
they  were  left  out  of  the  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries, the  answer  would  be  to  enable  them 
to  declare  party  aflUlatlon  at  a  caucus  or  pri- 
mary polling  place.  Aoathy,  whether  usln<; 
the  name  of  Independence  or  not.  is  a  far 
weater  threat  to  our  democracy  than  control 
by  partisan  actlvlsts.« 


THE  STRIKE  IN  BERMUDA 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  &s  a  Sen- 
ator frcMn  the  State  of  Hawaii,  a  major 
visitor  destination,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  involved  in  the  promotion  of  na- 
tional tourism  for  the  last  several  years, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  Island  of  Ber- 
muda for  the  iudiclous  and  temperate 
way  they  handled  their  recent  strike.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  strike,  but  because  Bermuda  is  an 
island  of  only  21  square  miles  with  tour- 
ism as  the  dominant  base  al  its  economy, 
I  believe  it  was  necessary  tat  both  sides 
to  act  prudently  durinc  the  strike.  I  was 
pleased  to  note  that  during  the  10  days 


of  the  strike  there  was  no  violence  and 
no  rioting.  I  am  certain  that  both  sides 
understood  that  should  the  strike  result 
in  serious  upheavals,  the  tourism  based 
economy  could  have  been  damaged  ir- 
reparaibly.  The  matter  was  resolved  and 
It  should  please  us  that  our  neighbors, 
the  people  of  Bermuda,  have  reached  a 
state  of  maturity  in  IfUwr  relations  that 
wo  could  emulate.* 


THE  CRAFTS  OF  TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  column  that  exposes  as  spuri- 
ous the  charges  by  Sol  Landau  of  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies  that  the 
United  States  through  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  had  trained  friendly 
intelligence  services  to  become  "leading 
practitioners  of  terrorism."  These  false 
charges  are  exploded  in  a  column  headed 
"The  Terrorism  'Report'  That  Didn't 
Exist"  written  by  Francis  J.  McNamftra, 
former  staff  director  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Committee.  Mr.  McNamara's 
column  on  May  14,  1981in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  refuted  Mr.  Landau's  column 
which  appeared  in  the  same  newspaper 
in  March.  Wittingly  or  not,  the  accusa- 
tions against  the  CIA  eunounted  to  dis- 
information. I  ask  that  the  column  by 
Mr.  McNamara  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid. 

The  column  follows: 
Tax  TcasosisM  Rkpobt'  That  Ddn't  Exist 
(By  Francis  J.  McNamara) 
Saul  Landau  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  claimed  ("Perspectives."  March  26) 
that  In  1930  a  "Senate  Select  Committee  to 
Study  Oovermental  Operations  with  Respect 
to  International  Activity"  had  published  a 
report  about  "myriad  Illegal  and  violent  ac- 
tivities" carried  out  In  this  country,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  U.S.  government,  by  for- 
eign Intelligence  agencies  He  further  suted 
that  the  Senate  report  Indicated  that  some  of 
these  agencies,  which  the  United  States  had 
helped  create  through  the  CIA,  were  "leading 
practitioners  of  terrorism." 

Landau's  assertion  of  the  existence  and 
content  of  this  official  government  document 
was  designed  to  lend  credlbUlty  to  the  central 
theme  of  his  column — namely,  that  the  prior- 
ity given  to  combating  International  terror- 
Ism  by  the  Reagan  administration  could  be  a 
"double-edged  sword"  because  the  United 
States.  In  the  name  of  national  security,  had 
Itself  promoted  international  terrorism. 

Checks  with  the  Senate  reveal  that  no  re- 
port of  the  type  he  described  was  published 
In  1980  and  no  committee  with  the  name  he 
gave  existed.  The  official  evidence  cited  as 
supporting  his  thesis  U  thus  nonexistent. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  In  a  project  not 
formally  considered  or  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  (though 
Chairman  John  Sparkman  gave  Sen.  Oeorge 
McOovem  approval  for  It),  two  staffers.  Mi- 
chael Olennon  and  John  Rltch,  interviewed 
persons  unknown  about  activities  of  foreign 
Intelligence  agencies  In  the  United  States.  No 
hearings  were  held:  no  one  was  interrogated 
under  oath,  though  the  Interviews  were  re- 
corded. In  January  1979  Olennon  alone 
drafted  a  doctmient,  based  on  the  Interviews, 
that  was  not  Intended  for  publication,  pur- 
porting to  relate  the  operations  of  certain 
foreign  Intelligence  servloes  in  this  country. 
Later,  while  at  the  State  Department  for 
"clearance  and  correction."  according  to 
Rltch,  It  was  leaked.  The  Post,  on  Aug.  9. 
1979.  made  Its  contents  the  major  page-one 
story  and.  before  and  after  that  date,  pub- 


lished at  least  eight  Jack  Anderson  columns 
based  on  It. 

Saul  Landau  on  AprU  3  told  me  he  had 
seen  a  copy  of  the  "fuU"  report  before  an 
abridged  version  was  publlahad  In  1980  with, 
he  claimed,  the  "best  parts"  left  out.  This 
time  he  had  a  new  name  for  the  conunlttee 
Involved — the  suboocnmlttee  to  Investigate 
the  acu  of  foreign  InteUlgence  Mrvlces  In 
the  United  States.  According  to  Senate  offi- 
cials, no  such  committee  existed  In  1980. 
Landau  also  told  me  the  committee  had 
held  hearings  In  1979,  which  it  had  not,  and 
that  the  "facts"  in  the  report  had  been  af- 
firmed by  the  Justice  and  State  depart- 
ments. In  fact.  State  Department  spokesman 
Tom  Reston  emphasised  on  Aug.  9  that  the 
document  was  merely  a  "draft,"  not  a  "final 
report,"  and  said  "we  don't  regard  the  con- 
clusions of  this  draft  report  as  accurate  .  .  . 
we  have  fundamental  disagreements  with 
soma  of  the  facts  and  findings  ...  we  cate- 
gorically deny  that  charge, "  and  added  that 
the  department  deplored  the  leak  and  had 
communicated  Its  disagreements  with  the 
report  to  the  Senate  committee.  Justice  De- 
partment spokesmen  also  challenged  the  re- 
port's accuracy. 

Later  that  same  day  Landau  wrote  to  me 
that,  although  he  had  seen  a  typeset  copy  of 
the  report  that  was  "scheduled  for  publica- 
tion"  (which  It  was  not) ,  he  had  subsequent- 
ly discovered  that  "It  was  not  In  fact  pub- 
lished ...  for  a  variety  of  reasons." 

So  now  we  know  from  Landau  himself 
that  the  official  report  that  made  up  his  key 
"evidence"  of  U.S.  support  for  terrorism  was 
nothing  but  a  draft  paper  prepared  by  a 
Senate  srtaffer,  a  paper  criticized  and  chal- 
lenged not  only  by  State  and  Justice  spokes- 
men, but  by  then  White  House  sp<Aesman 
Jody  PoweU  as  well. 

(Editor's  note:  Landau  says  that  he 
learned,  from  Francis  IfcNamara,  only  after 
publication  of  his  Poet  article  that  what  he 
had  thought  was  a  Senate  report  on  the  way 
to  official  publication  had  not  In  fact  been 
published.  He  says  he  stands  by  the  sub- 
stance of  his  article.  ] 

Informed  Americans  are  aware  that  with 
thalr,  congressional  and  White  House  ap- 
proval, the  U3.  mUltary  and  CIA  have  pro- 
vided training  for  the  forces  of  many  other 
nations  in  counterinsurgency  and  guerrilla 
warfare  and  In  InteUlgence  organization  and 
operations,  as  is  completely  proper,  to  help 
them  defeat  revolutionary  Marxist  move- 
ments attemplng  to  Impose  totalitarian  rule 
on  unwilling  victims.  That,  however,  is  a  far 
cry  from  training  them  "in  the  crafts  of 
terrorism." 

When  the  U.S.  Army  trained  American  men 
for  the  Rangers  in  World  War  n  and  for  the 
Soeclal  Forces  In  Vietnam,  It  did  not  become 
responsible  for  the  few  aberrational  and 
criminal  veterans  who  later  used  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  thus  acquired  to  kill  or  malm 
their  feUow  citizens.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  Is  not  responsible  for — because  It  can- 
not control — what  any  foreign  nation  does 
with  military  forces  or  Intelligence  sigencles. 
It  has  assisted.  It  Incurs  no  blame  If  those 
wielding  power  should  use  them  for  other 
than  legitimate  defense  purpoees. 

Thus,  even  If  Landau  had  produced  evi- 
dence that  some  foreign  Intelligence  agencies 
that  had  received  VSS.  help  in  the  past  were 
now  actuaUy  "leading  practitioners  of  ter- 
rorism" (his  column  contained  none),  his 
logic  would  be  completely  faulty  In  blaming 
this  country  for  this. 

The  United  States,  working  through  the 
United  Nations  and  bilaterally  and  multllat- 
erally  with  many  nations,  has  taken  numer- 
otu  steps  to  halt  the  spread  of  terrorism. 
Despite  these  efforts,  It  has  grown  alarmingly. 
Something  more  must  be  done. 

Landau  has  In  the  past  espoused  positions 
of  Castro  who.  Intelligence  services  and 
scholars  agree.  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
promoters  and  exporters  of  terrorism.  He  Is 
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disturbed  by  the  Reagan  policy,  wtOch  la  a 
threat  to  the  principal  weapon  Castro  has 
been  using  In  his  efforts  to  take  over  all  of 
Central  America." 

The  Post  should  not  have  lent  a  hand  to 
his  citation  of  a  spurious  report  to  support 
his  antl-U.S.  message.* 


SENATOR  HUDDLESTON  ADDRESSES 
PROBLEMS  OP  COAL  PRODUCTION 

AND  ITS  USE 

O  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11,  Senator  Httddueston  spoke  to 
the  American  Mining  Congress  Coal  Con- 
vention being  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  be- 
lieve the  remarks  of  our  able  colleague 
from  Kentucky  highlight  the  frustration 
we  have  experienced  but,  yet,  the  posi- 
tive benefits  this  Nation  can  derive  from 
implementation  of  an  aggressive  policy 
favoring  coal  development. 

Senator  Httqdleston  and  I  have 
worked  together  as  members  of  the  Coal 
Commission  created  by  former  President 
Carter  to  promote  direct  utilization  of 
coal.  We  labored  on  two  of  the  three 
pieces  of  legislation  which  mandate 
burning  coal,  rather  than  oil  or  gas,  un- 
der our  utility  and  industrial  boilers.  We 
have  sought  to  have  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  which  became  law  in  1980,  be  known 
as  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  dy- 
namic synthetic  fuels  industry  In  thia 
country  since  the  midforties. 

Senator  Huddleston  emphasizes  that 
we  must  not,  in  the  97th  Congress,  take 
a  step  backward  again  In  our  commit- 
ment to  synthetic  fuels  development, 
utility  or  industrial  coal  conversion,  coal 
research  and  development,  or  direct  uti- 
lization of  the  coal  resource.  The  fimds 
we  appropriate  for  coal  are  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future.  They  are  not  a  sub- 
sidy. In  fact,  they  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance and  analogous  to  defense  spending 
for  purposes  of  national  security.  Sena- 
tor Huddleston  and  I  will  continue  to 
pursue  this  philosophy  in  legislative  ef- 
forts this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
warning  contained  in  the  Senator's  com- 
ments which  I  ask  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  If  we  drastically  reduce  Govern- 
ment participation  in  demonstration 
projects  already  beg\m  and  stop  all  De- 
partment of  Energy  funding  for  alterna- 
tive fuels  programs,  we  again  will  see 
history  repeat  itself.  If  we  had  continued 
Government  support  in  the  fifties,  initi- 
ated a  decade  earlier,  we  would  have  do- 
mestic commercial  production  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  today. 

The  remarlcs  follows : 
Remaxks  bt  Sen.\tob  Waltkr  (Deb) 
huddlestom 

President  Reagan  clearly  has  a  mandate 
from  the  American  people  to  change  the 
spending  habits  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Clearly,  he  Intends  to  carry  out  that  man- 
date— and  I  Intend  to  help  him  whenever  I 
can. 

It  won't  be  easy. 

Every  conversation  I've  had  with  my  con- 
stituents lately  seems  to  beijin  with  "suoport 
the  President's  economic  package"  and  end 
with  a  Dlea  for  special  treatment  for  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  have  a  particular  in- 
terest. 

Just  as  everybody  wants  to  go  to  heaven, 
but  nobody  wants  to  die — everybody  wants  a 


balanced  budget  and  economic  recovery,  but 
nobody  wants  to  give  up  their  pet  program. 
I  guess  we  all  have  our  pets. 
Mine  Is  domestic  energy  development. 
As  long  as  we  have  to  send  close  to  $100 
biUion  a  year  overseas  for  oil,  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  expect  our  economy  to  recover. 

As  long  as  energy  prices  are  s^bltrarlly  dic- 
tated by  OPEC,  we  don't  have  a  prayer  of 
stopping  Inflation. 

And,   I   firmly   believe   that   every   dollar 
spent  on  ending  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oU  Is  Just  as  Important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity as  any  tank,  missile  or  bomber  we  could 
buy. 
History  has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself. 
Twice   In   the  last  seven   years,   we   have 
stiSered  oil  supply  Interruptions— resulting 
In  enormous  price  Increases,  unemployment, 
long  gas  lines,  and  a  litany  of  other  problems. 
We  would  be  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  If 
we  believed  it  won't  happen  again.  Indeed, 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  need  only  last  a  few 
more  months  before  the  impact  of  that  in- 
terruption hits  home  again. 

I  only  pray  that  we  get  off  as  lightly  as 
we  have  In  the  past,  but  realistically  I  doubt 
that  we  will. 

A  sustained  Interruption  of  any  magnitude 
at  all  could  devastate  the  world  economy  and 
possibly  lead  to  military  action. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  looking  to 
the  free  market  system  to  solve  our  energy 
problems. 

But  the  energy  market  no  longer  operates 
according  to  tradlUonal  economic  rules,  and 
has  not  since  OPEC  first  used  oU  as  a  weapon 
In  the  early  1970'8. 

The  free  market  doesn't  even  begin  to  re- 
flect the  extent  of  inflation,  unemployment 
and  national  risks  which  must  be  factored 
into  the  cost  of  every  barrel  of  Imported  oU. 
How  can  you  equate  100  bUllon  dollars 
spent  in  this  cotmtry  for  domestic  energy 
suppUes  to  100  bUllon  dollars  thrown  down 
the  OPEC  rathole  to  pay  our  oU  bills? 

If  you  consider  that  portion  of  the  na- 
tional defense  budget  we  spwid  for  protec- 
tion of  our  foreign  sources  of  oU,  you  could 
come  up  with  a  pretty  good  subsidy  for  do- 
mestic fuels. 
Coal  can  lead  us  out  of  this  mess. 
But  talking  about  history  repeating  Itself — 
I  fear  that  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  with 
synthetic  fuels  development. 

If  the  priorities  outlined  by  the  adminls- 
traUon  remain  unchanged  in  the  energy 
budget  of  1982,  we  wiU  lose  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  developing  coal's  potential. 
Our  track  record  U  not  very  impressive. 
On  April  5,  1944,  President  Frankiln  D. 
Rooeevelt  signed  Into  law  legislation  man- 
dating demonstration  programs  for  produc- 
tion of  ethanol,  methanol  and  other  liquid 
fueU  from  coal,  agricultural  products  and 
oU  shale. 

By  the  end  of  1944,  the  United  States  was 
producing  600  million  gaUons  of  ethanol— 
100  miUion  more  than  our  recent  D^>art- 
ment  of  Energy  estimate  for  1980. 

But  with  the  end  of  World  War  n,  oU  once 
again  became  cheap  and  plentUul— and  syn- 
fuels  development  died. 

Who  can  say  how  different  our  present  sit- 
uation would  be  if  only  the  government 
hadnt  abandoned  synfuels  development  in 
the  '40's? 

I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  sitting  In  my 
rocking  chair  20  years  from  now,  shaking  my 
head  and  saying,  "If  only  we  hadn't  aban- 
doned our  national  crash  program  for  syn- 
thetic fuels  production  In  the  1980's." 

The  last  three  administrations  and  the 
Congress  worked  long  and  hard  to  put  to- 
gether a  painstakingly  negotiated,  bipartisan 
policy  of  flnanclal  assistance  to  syntheUc 
fuels  development. 

The  forms  of  Federal  assistance  we  made 
avaUable,  such  as  loan  and  price  gxiarantees. 


were  deliberately  chosen  so  as  not  to  be  In- 
trusive and,  hopefully,  so  as  to  cost  the  gov- 
ernment very  Uttle  In  actual  dollar  outlays. 
Federal  Involvement  was  designed  to  be 
finite. 

It  was  designed  simply  to  shorten  the  lead 
time  for  the  development  of  a  viable  syn- 
fuels Industry:  to  assume  unquantlfiable 
risks,  and  help  develop  the  technologies  to 
the  point  that  the  private  sector  is  wiUlng 
to  assume  full  ownership  and  contrt^  of  the 
Industry. 

Presumably,  the  free  market  system  could 
produce  a  synfuels  Induetry  In  time — as- 
suming that  oU  prices  oontlnue  to  escalate 
at  their  present  rate  and  OPEC  resists  the 
temptation  to  undercut  a  fledgling  Industry. 
But  our  tlnke  ran  out  with  the  first  Arab 
oil  embargo. 

We  need  a  synfuels  research  and  develop- 
ment program  within  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

We  need  a  synthetic  fuels  corporation — 
with  a  board  of  directors,  staffed  and  opera- 
tional. 

Synfuels  development  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security:  It  Is  good  for  our  economy, 
and  it  Is  good  for  coal. 

The  four  synfuels  plants  planned  for 
western  Kentucky  alone  wotUd  create  26.000 
construction  Jobs;  16.000  permanent  Jobs; 
and  use  $23  mllUon  worth  of  coal  every  day. 
For  the  near  term,  the  fastest  way  to  re- 
place significant  amounts  of  oU  with  coal 
Is  m  large  Industrial  and  utlUty  boUers  that 
now  use  the  equivalent  of  6.5  mUllon  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  gas  per  day. 

I'm  sure  you  heard  this  morning  of  legis- 
lation Senator  Heinz  wiU  be  Introducing 
to  provide  a  series  of  tax  incentives  to 
utilities  that  wish  to  convert.  I'm  100  percent 
behind  him  on  that  bUI.  and  I'm  optimistic 
that  we'll  get  It  passed  during  this  Congress. 
In  the  meantime,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  administration's  plan  to  terminate 
funding  for  the  federal  fuels  converzlon 
program  in  the  Department  of  Energy  before 
any  new  Incentives  have  been  enacted  to 
take  Its  place. 

For  a  relatively  modest  $5  million,  the 
Department  of  Htoergy  could  continue  work 
on  Issuing  final  conversion  orders  to  approxi- 
mately 50  plants,  with  a  potential  few  sav- 
ing 300,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

That's  80  to  110  mUUon  barrels  of  oU  per 
year. 

Unless  these  orders  are  Issued,  many  of 
these  units  never  wiU  be  converted  and  con- 
version of  most  of  the  remaining  units  Is 
likely  to  be  greatly  delayed. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  forcing  conversions. 

Most  utlUties  with  suitable  candidates  for 
conversion  recognizes  It  Is  In  their  best  In- 
terests, and  the  Intereste  of  their  cuetomers. 
to  convert  to  coal— provided  they  can  aecuxe 
up-front  construction  financing  and  ob- 
tain the  required  federal,  state  and  local 
permits. 

The  momentum  for  coal  conversion  Is  in- 
creasing right  along  with  the  price  of  oU. 

Coal  conversion  Is  no  longer  Just  a  coal 
issue  or  a  naUonal  security  issue  which  Is 
somehow  too  nebulous  to  capture  public 
support. 

It  is  a  consumer  Issue. 
If  the  fifty  or  so  plants  weTe  talking  about 
converted  from  oU  to  coal,  the  ooet  dlffw- 
enUal  between  oil  and  coal  would  result  In 
annual  fuel  savings  of  more  than  81  i  bUUon 
That  could  provide  a  lot  of  relief  to  the  over- 
burdened ratepayers  In  New  England  and 
elsewhere. 

The  economics  are  deariy  with  us. 
Unfortunatriy.  the  obstacles  to  coal  con- 
version are  stlU  with  us  too. 

In  most  States,  any  one  of  a  large  number 
of  State  or  local  agencies  and  citizen "tf  groups 
can  readUy  block  conversion. 
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b  thwre  anyone  here  who  doubta  they 
would  try? 

With  the  FMeral  leverage  of  a  conversion 
order,  St«te  and  local  opposition  may  be 
easier  to  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  terminating  the 
problem,  we  may  be  sending  an  entirely 
wrong  signal  to  States  and  localities,  a  signal 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  no  longer  con- 
siders conversion  Important. 

Conversion  of  units  is  dependent  on  com- 
pletion of  a  Federal  environmental  Impact 
statement,  which  Is,  as  you  know,  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  time-consuming  job  that  DOE 
has  been  doing  for  many  of  the  utilities. 

If  XiM  Federal  program  is  terminated  be- 
fore the  Impact  statements  are  completed, 
conversions  could  be  delayed  for  up  to  two 
years. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  it  Is  necessary  for  a  utility  to 
be  ordered  to  convert  to  avoid  requirements 
for  Inatallatlon  of  scrubbers:  to  be  eligible 
for  delayed  compliance:  and  to  avoid  time- 
consuming  prevention  of  significant  deterio- 
ration review. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  S.  540,  to  extend 
these  same  advantages  to  utilities  which  vol- 
untarily convert. 

It  Is  uncertain  If  we  will  be  able  to  get  this 
bill  considered  separately  from  the  overall 
clean  air  debate.  Further,  it  now  appears  that 
the  clean  air  debate  may  not  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  1982.  and  possibly  1983. 

Consequently,  If  the  Federal  conversion 
program  Is  ended  before  my  bill  passes — 
and  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  It  will  ever 
psM  the  utilities  will  have  no  avenue  of 
relief. 

This  Is  an  expensive  proposition  for  the 
utUltles  and  most  wlU  find  It  impossible  to 
proceed  with  conversions  until  this  Issue  Is 
setUed. 

It  Is  only  logical  to  keep  the  existing  pro- 
gram In  effect  until  we  have  something  to 
take  Its  place. 

President  Beagan  has  another  mandate — 
to  get  government  off  the  backs  of  American 
business  and  Industry. 

Regulatory  reform  has  my  total  and  un- 
equivocal support — and  what  better  place  to 
start  than  the  coal  Industry. 

When  I  addressed  the  mining  Congress 
two  years  ago.  I  had  ]ust  finished  chairing 
three  very  full  days  of  hearings  on  the  effect 
of  government  regvUatlons  on  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  coal. 

These  three  days  were  more  than  enough 
to  convince  me  that  if  any  Industry  In 
America  Is  In  need  of  regulatory  relief.  It  Is 
the  coal  Industry. 

Tou  are  regulated  from  the  time  you  first 
begin  planning  to  open  a  mine  until  after 
the  smoke  leaves  the  stack  at  the  boiler,  and 
every  single  regulation  adds  to  your  costs 
and  to  your  marketing  problems. 

To  be  sure,  some  regulation  Is  necessary. 

But  Washington  has  gone  overboard  and 
It  Is  up  to  Washington  to  do  something 
about  It. 

With  the  Clean  Air  Act  uo  for  reauthoriza- 
tion, we  will  have  an  opportuiUty  to  pursue 
aoDM  substantive  changes  In  the  regulations 
affecting  coal  use. 

The  administration  has  given  every  indi- 
cation that  they  wUI  be  leading  the  way  to- 
ward getting  those  changes  enacted,  and 
I  aoplaud  them  for  that. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  I  mentioned  earlier 
to  give  voluntary  conversions  to  coal  favor- 
able treatment  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I 
have  already  Introduced  two  other  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments. 

One  would  oermlt  the  emergency  suspen- 
sion of  SUte  Imolementatlon  olans  for  up  to 
five  years  In  order  to  convert  from  oil  to  coal. 

The  other  goes  to  the  broader  need  for 
nfuUtory  certainty.  It  provides  that  once  a 


source  comes  Into  compliance  with  all  exist- 
ing air  quality  requirements,  no  more  strin- 
gent requirements  could  be  Imposed  on  that 
source  for  up  to  10  years. 

Attention  also  needs  to  be  given  to  possi- 
ble adjustments  in  the  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards,  and  the  prevention  of  sig- 
nificant deterioration  and  non- attainment 
programs. 

We  need  a  balance  between  our  energy 
and  environmental  needs — a  balance  which 
Is  currently  lacking. 

But  just  as  I  would  argue  against  overly 
stringent  environmental  requirements,  I 
would  also  urge  your  industry  not  to  try  to 
swing  too  far  back  the  other  way. 

Coal  Is  still  widely  perceived  by  the  pub- 
lic ss  a  dirty  and  undesirable  fuel.  It  Is  a 
lalse  Image,  and  one  we  should  not  be  guilty 
of  perpetuating  by  seeking  unnecessary  or 
unreascnable  relaxation  of  environmental 
standards. 

On  the  production  side,  I  know  all  of  you 
are  pleased  as  I  am  that  the  new  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  has  extended  an  olive  branch 
to  those  of  you  engaged  In  surface  mining 
practices.  The  new  and  more  flexible  regula- 
tory view  and  the  cooperative  attitudes  of 
the  personnel  involved  will  lead,  I  believe,  to 
eased  production  without  danuiging  the  en- 
vironment in  the  slightest. 

The  mandates  of  the  surface  mining  act 
must  be  met.  We  cannot  afford  to  waiver 
from  that  standard.  Yet,  the  very  strict 
standards  of  this  act  need  not  hamper  pro- 
duction and  the  Reagan  Administration's 
efforts  to  sssure  that  this  will  not  occur  are 
to  be  conmiended. 

Although  we  can  be  pleased  with  the  new 
regulatory  scheme  of  things,  I  believe  there 
still  remain  some  problems  In  OSM  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Watt 
has  Indicated  he  will  not  be  seeking  changes 
in  the  Surface  Mining  Act,  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  In  order  to  make  all  the  changes  that 
are  necessary  to  Improve  the  adnUnistratlon 
of  the  law,  there  must  be  some  changes 
made  In  the  law  Itself. 

For  example,  although  greater  flexibility 
In  the  variance  procedures  for  meeting  the 
approximate  original  contour  provisions  of 
the  act  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  all 
of  you  who  operate  In  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  the  Eastern  United  States  know  that 
the  Surface  Mining  Act  is  quite  clear  about 
the  AOC  standard. 

It  simply  says  that  the  land  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  approximate  original  contour. 

Administrative  variance  or  no  adminis- 
trative variance.  I  believe  that  unless  the 
language  of  the  statute  Is  changed,  there 
will  be  significant  difficulty  In  avoiding  long, 
entangled  law  suits  filed  by  those  who  would 
have  overly-exacting  standards  Imposed  on 
operators. 

Another  Khortooming  in  the  act  which  is 
only  recently  coming  to  light  are  the  pro- 
visions that  preclude  states  from  receiving 
money  from  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  until  their  state  primacy  plan  Is 
approved. 

'n  hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  OSM 
officials  indicated  that  before  mld-igsa. 
probably  36  or  36  of  the  39  coal  producing 
states  will  have  attained  privacy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  agency  is  proposing 
to  cut  the  budget  for  the  abandoned  mines 
reclanuition  program  on  the  grounds  that 
the  law  prohibits  dispersal  of  these  funds 
until  such  time  as  primacy  Is  approved. 

This  Is  an  outrage. 

In  the  coal  fields  we  have  er^uipment  ready 
to  do  reclamation  work,  we  have  the  environ- 
mental need  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
we  have  the  labor  to  perform  the  necessary 
acUTltles. 


Why  states  should  be  forced  to  wait  until 
primacy  Is  achieved  la  beyond  compre- 
hension. 

Reclaiming  the  ravages  of  the  past,  along 
with  preventing  such  practices  In  the  fu- 
ture, were  the  main  purposes  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act. 

Putting  off  the  implementation  of  one  of 
these  purposes  even  one  day  longer  simply 
does  not  make  sense. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  Intend  to  be 
working  with  other  concerned  Senators  to 
see  that  every  dollar  of  fimdlng  which  can 
be  used  by  the  states,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  its  administration  of 
the  very  successful  ramp  program,  is  avail- 
able for  use. 

Operators  have  paid  Into  this  fund  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
public  to  see  the  full  benefits  of  these 
contributions. 

Another  area  I  believe  has  received  Inade- 
quate attention  is  that  of  the  ability  of  our 
nation's  transportation  system  to  carry  the 
vast  amounts  of  coal  which  will  be  produced 
and  consumed  In  the  coming  yearn. 

Since  1973,  I  have  attempted  to  secure  the 
piseage  of  a  Federal  program  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  overwhelming  demands 
placed  on  State  treasuries  by  the  national 
desire  to  bum  coal — which  must  be  trans- 
ported over  State  and  Federal  highway 
systems. 

We  came  very  close  to  establishing  such  a 
program  last  year,  but  circumstances  beyond 
our  comtroJ  prevented  that. 

With  the  new  budget  consciousness  and 
a  shortage  of  highway  trust  fund  money,  I 
have,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  become 
quite  pessimistic  about  the  chances  of  hav- 
ing an  energy-lntpacted  transportation  sys- 
tem program  enacted. 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  up. 

I  have  long  believed  that  unless  we  move 
to  repair  and  maintain  the  eneirgy -Impacted 
highways  in  the  Inland  areas  of  the  country, 
we  may  well  be  faced  with  bottlenecks  in 
coal  movement  that  will  make  the  back-ups 
in  the  ports  pale  In  comparison. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  that  I  see 
the  degree  of  attention  being  focused  upon 
the  contribution  the  Federal  government 
should  make  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
harbor  facilities.  If  it  cannot  be  made  clear 
to  the  nation  that  the  export  of  coal  is  of 
primary  national  significance,  I  fear  we  will 
fall  into  the  same  trap  with  harbor  Improve- 
ments that  has  plagued  Inland  transporta- 
tion routes. 

Coal  exports  can  help  cure  a  multitude  of 
ill.;. 

They  can  bolster  our  domestic  economy. 
They  can  e&se  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. They  can  help  curb  the  woridwlde  de- 
mand for  oil. 

Exports  of  American  steam  coal  have  taken 
off  live  a  shot.  Total  U.S.  coal  exports  In  1980 
reached  an  all-time  record  of  about  90  mil- 
lion tons — almost  40  percent  higher  than  la 

1979. 

Projections  are  that  we  will  increase  our 
exports  seven  times  over  between  1979  and 
1990. 

But  that  will  happen  only  if  we  can  get 
our  transportation  system  in  order. 

At  least  10  million  more  tons  of  coal  could 
have  been  exported  than  were  sent  abroad 
In  1980.  and  I  fear  markets  could  l>e  lost  to 
us  for  good  if  the  problems  at  the  ports 
persist. 

We  are  expecting  an  awful  lot  If  we  expect 
our  customers  to  wait  patiently  for  30  to  60 
days  In  our  ports  at  costs  of  up  to  915 
thousand  per  day. 

We  have  to  deepen  the  channels  In  pri- 
mary coal  ports  to  at  least  SS  feet  to  ac- 
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comodate   the   Increasing  number  of  deep 
draft  colliers. 

We  have  to  streamline  our  permitting  pro- 
cedures both  for  the  ports  and  for  on-site 
facilities. 

And — I  cannot  emphasise  this  enough — 
we  have  to  improve  our  inland  transporta- 
tion Infrastructure. 

That  pretty  much  covers  the  main  items 
on  my  wish  list  for  coal. 

It  Is  a  long  list — but  I  think  It  is 
attainable. 

A  columnist  in  Kentucky  who  thinks  I 
tend  to  be  a  little  over-zealous  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coal,  suggested  last  year  that  I  should 
have  my  name  legally  changed  to  "Dee — 
'burn  coal — ^America's  ace  in  the  hole' — 
Huddles  ton." 

I'm  not  prepared  to  go  that  far. 

But  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  ability  of 
coal  to  play  a  major  role  In  solving  the  en- 
ergy, national  security  and  economic  prob- 
lems plaguing  this  country. 

You  have  a  lot  of  friends  in  Congress. 

With  the  economics  on  your  side,  you  have 
an  emerging  opportunity  to  expand  your 
base  of  support  outside  the  coal -producing 
regions  to  every  household  In  America  that 
is  tired  of  paying  exorbitant  OPEC  prices 
and  being  held  hostage  to  OPEC  whim. 

Well  need  the  support  of  those  consumers 
to  help  us  overcome  the  problems  and  enact 
the  programs  I've  mentioned  today. 

I  urge  you  to  cultivate  that  support.  With 
it,  we  cannot  fall.« 


THEODORE  R.  McLEMORE 

•  Mr.  SAS8ER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Theodore  R.  McLemore,  a  Tennessean 
who  has  devoted  40  years  oi  distin- 
guished service  to  the  Memphis  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  McLemore  has  served  as  iaoard 
secretary  of  the  LeMoyne-Owen  College 
since  1944  and  has  been  a  board  member 
for  over  40  years. 

In  spring  commencement  exercises 
this  year,  the  president  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Walker  conferred  upon 
Mr.  McLemore  a  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters in  recognition  of  his  untiring  work 
and  dedication  to  the  college. 

Mr.  McLemore  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  alumni  association  since 
graduating  from  the  college  in  1921.  He 
is  presently  serving  as  national  fund- 
raising  chairman  and  has  served  as  pres- 
ident and  vice  president  in  the  past 

In  addition  to  his  fine  work  and  the 
profound  influence  he  has  had  on  Le- 
moyne-Owen  College,  Mr.  McLemore 
finds  time  to  participate  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  community  affairs  ranging  from 
serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Goodwill  Boys  Club  to  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Laymen  Auxiliary  of  tiie 
Tennessee  Baptist  Missionary  and  Edu- 
cation Convention. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  this  out- 
standing Tennessean.* 


MINORITY  HIRINO  IN  NATION'S 
NEWSROOMS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
fASNE)  held  their  annual  convention 
in  Washington.  D.C.  last  month.  It  is  an 
event  which  brings  together  the  lions  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  to  discuss  the  pressing 


issues  of  the  day  and  to  engage  in 
tboughful  dialog  on  the  future  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  the  entire  com- 
municatiotis  industry. 

Tom  Winship.  editor  of  the  Boston 
Olobe,  the  major  newspaper  in  New 
England  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  in  the  Nation,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  1-year  term  as  president  of 
ASNE.  In  a  farewell  address  to  his  col- 
leagues, Winship  focused  attention  on 
the  crifcal  shortage  of  minorities  in 
the  Nation's  newsrooms.  Despite  the 
considerable  strides  made  in  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  in  many  flelds  over 
the  past  decade,  minority  liiring  for  edi- 
torial positions  in  the  Nation's  news- 
papers remains  negligible. 

Mr.  Winship  should  be  commended  for 
taking  a  public  stand  on  this  contro- 
versial issue  and  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  his  remarks  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
The  remarks  follows: 

Remarks  of  Thomas  Winship 
My  president's  speech  will  be  short  and  to 
one  point.  I  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
conscience  of  the  leadership  of  the  print 
media  to  confront  our  failure  in  minority 
hiring.  I  realize  social  engineering  is  a  taboo 
subject  in  Washington  these  days  but  maybe 
I  can  have  safe  passage  because -I'm  talking 
about  social  engineering  initiated  and  paid 
for  by  private  Indtistry.  not  government. 

Our  casual  attitude  toward  minority  em- 
ployment is  particularly  embarrassing  be- 
cause our  mission  is  semi-public  and  be- 
cause it  is  protected  by  constitutional  guar- 
antees. Yet  newspapers,  with  a  nearly  all- 
white  face,  attempt  to  portray  accurately 
a  mixed  society. 

Our  industry  has  spent  millions  in  dra- 
matically successful  technological  research 
and  preparation  for  the  age  of  satellites, 
computers,  cable  and  video. 

Our  Industry  has  Invested  millions  in 
readership   and  market   research. 

Our  industry  has  devoted  uncounted  pro- 
grams, panels,  discussions  and  staffing  in  a 
national  push  for  better  writing. 

The  commitment  and  funding  for  these 
enterprises  has  been  impressive. 

But  how  strong  is  the  moral  commitment 
to  equal  opportunity  inside  our  newspaper 
offices?  Where  is  the  commitment  to  sensi- 
tivity in  news  coverage  that  can  be  en- 
hanced by  racial  mixture  on  our  staffs. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion, which  studies  racial  strife,  said:  "By 
and  large,  news  organizations  have  failed  to 
communicate  to  both  their  white  and  black 
audiences  a  sense  of  the  problem  America 
faces  and  the  sources  of  potential  solution^. 
The  media  report  and  write  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  white  man's  world.  .  .  .  this  may 
be  imderstandable,  but  it  is  not  excusable  in 
an  Institution  that  has  the  mission  to  inform 
and  educate  the  whole  of  our  society." 

The  Kemer  Commission  barely  pricked  our 
conscience.  The  effort  to  Increase  the  number 
of  minority  journalists  simply  never  has  had 
broad-based  backing  among  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. The  majority  of  the  dally  new^>aper8 
in  the  nation  still  do  not  employ  minority 
journalists — and  never  have.  The  number  of 
minorities  in  newspaper  management  jobs  is 
stlU  negUgible. 

A  year  ago.  there  were  47.300  professional 
journalists  in  the  country — ^reporters,  copy 
editors,  photographers,  artists  and  news  exec- 
utives, and  of  these.  2,400  were  minorities,  up 
100  from  a  year  ago  and  4.96  percent  of  our 
work  force. 

Two  years  before,  in  1978.  the  same  survey 
showed  1,700  minority  Journalists  out  of  a 
total  43,000  in  the  profession — or  3.9  percent. 


Although  4300  more  minorities  were  hired 
In  1960  as  business  expanded,  only  one  of 
every  11  was  a  minority. 

But,  according  to  Jay  Harris,  Assistant 
Dean  of  MedlU  School  of  Journalism,  the 
percentage  of  newspapers  with  minorities  on 
their  news  staffs  has  drc^ped  40  to  37  percent 
in  the  past  year. 

From  the  standpoint  of  background,  39 
percent  of  the  minorities  have  five  or  more 
years  experience.  Ten  percent  have  10  or 
more.  Only  a  trickle  of  minorities  are  work- 
ing their  way  up  the  ladder.  Most  are  stUl 
coming  in  as  reporters  or  at  other  entry-level 
positions  rather  than  closer  to  the  top. 

You  can  count  the  number  of  top  ranking 
minority  editors  on  one  hand. 

No  one  can  feel  comfortable  about  that 
record.  One  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  last  fourteen  years:  Apparently  most 
publishers  and  editors  do  not  see  a  compel- 
ling enough  -argument — professional,  moral 
or  economic — for  ending  this  history  of  ne- 
glect of  a  truly  integrated  American  press. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  such  compelling 
arguments  do  exist. 
I  believe  they  do. 

First,  the  right  of  the  press  to  be  free  from 
government  control  was  guaranteed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  1791. 
The  goal  of  the  framers  of  that  amendment 
was  not  just  to  ensure  that  newspapers  in 
the  country  would  be  free.  Rather,  the 
Amendment  was  intended  to  protect  the  press 
because  newspapers  are  an  essential  means 
to  an  Important  end — a  fully  informed  citi- 
zenry as  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

As  far  as  minorities  are  concerned,  the 
press  has  failed  to  satisfy  that  responsibUity 
and  a  major  reason  for  this  failure  Is  the 
paucity  of  minorities  among  the  ranks  of 
reporters  and  editors  of  newspapers. 

Consequently,  too  many  minority  readers 
reject  newspapers  and  In  so  doing  reject  an 
important  opportunity  to  become  fully-in- 
formed. They  thus  lessen  their  ability  to 
participate  effectively  In  the  process  of  self- 
government. 

Second,  newspapers  are — or  at  least  should 
be — the  glue  which  makes  a  community  out 
of  a  group  of  Individuals  who  live  in  the 
same  area.  But,  once  again,  because  of  the 
absence  of  an  Integrated  staff  and  the  result- 
ing Inadequate  reporting,  this  community 
service  is  not  performed  weU.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  periodic  blockbusters  produced  by 
newspapers — those  impressive  and  often 
commendable  one-shot  efforts  to  "tell  It  aU." 
But  persons  In  a  community  live  from  day 
to  day.  and  need  to  be  informed  about  each 
other's  lives  on  just  that  regular  a  basis. 

Newspapers  also  offer  leadership  to  a  com- 
munity— or  should.  Most  often  that  is  ac- 
complished through  reporting  or  editorials 
But  newspapers  also  lead  by  example,  and 
in  all  too  many  American  communities  the 
example  newqjapers  set  and  the  leadership 
they  offer  in  the  matter  of  equal  opportunity 
are  tiltimately  quite  out  of  step  with  the  best 
principles  in  this  nation. 

Third,  profits.  The  time  has  come  to  cease 
being  shy  about  mentioning  profits  in  con- 
necUon  with  minority  hiring.  There  are  Uter- 
ally  millions  of  minority  non-readers  to 
whom.  I  believe,  newspapers  can  be  sold. 
And,  if  we  are  able  through  the  development 
of  a  better  newspaper,  a  more  widdy  distrib- 
uted newspaper,  to  seU  newspapers  to  more 
minorities  then  we  can  seU  those  new  mlnor- 
ity  readers  to  advertisers.  Thus,  newspapers 
will  be  more  prosperous  and  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  do  more  important  things  for  more 
important  reasons. 

The  racial  complexion  of  nearly  aU  city 
rooms  in  1981  presents  a  crisis  in  moral 
values  and  demographic  blind-sldedness.  Can 
we  afford  business  as  usual  in  minority  em- 
ployment at  a  time  when  our  electronic 
brethren  and  exploding  scientific  and  com- 
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putar  l>re«kUirouctaa  ara  bombartUng  nawa- 
papan  in  all  <Uractlona:  at  a  time  whan 
nawapapar  drctilatlon  and  Uneaga  gains  are 
not  tba  aaalaat  to  actaleva. 

Today  tha  black  population  stands  at  as.4 
or  11.7  paroant  of  tbe  nation's  total. 

Today  than  are  19.8  million  Hlq>anlcs  In 
tha  n.8.  A  figure  that  has  grown  14.3  percent 
In  Just  tha  Imat  five  years.  In  Texas  one  of 
erery  4  realdants  U  Hispanic:  in  California, 
one  out  of  S.  Recent  Census  figures  on  mi- 
norities In  all  major  cities  underscores  this 
dramatic  shift. 

Tat  the  average  dally  newspaper  Is  still 
covering  this  mulU-faced  society  through 
whlta  eyes  and  ears. 

StX  any  circulation  manager  how  well  he 
la  doing  In  the  non-white  areas  of  his  dty. 

Ask  any  advertising  director  how  well  he 
doaa  in  the  non-white  market.  A  respected 
market  reaearch  firm  in  California  places 
the  combined  Income  of  Blacks  in  this  coun- 
try at  glSS.S  billion  and  Hlsoanlc  Income  at 
•00  billion  and  rlalng. 

Fourth,  and  moat  Important  is  the  mo- 
rality issue.  We  believe  In  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  The  momentum  has  somehow  slipped 
Let's  pick  it  up. 

I  have  a  proposal,  not  a  cure-all  by  any 
means,  but  one  I  wish  the  various  Journalist 
organisations  would  consider.  Among  news- 
paper organlsaUons,  the  nation's  editors 
have  been  In  front  of  others  in  expressing 
concerns  over  minority  hiring.  Only  ASNE 
haa  a  standing  committee  on  minorities. 
thanka  to  the  wisdom  of  Eugene  Patterson 
of  St.  Petersburg,  who  set  up  this  commit- 
tee three  years  ago  during  his  presidency. 
Since  then,  this  committee  esoectaily  under 
tha  leadership  of  Chairman  Richard  Smyser. 
haa  been  the  most  active  grouo  in  ASNE. 

But.  we  are  dealing  with  a  critical  situ- 
ation that  U  Industry-wide.  We  need  the 
help  of  the  advertising  directors,  who  know 
the  growing  purchasing  power  of  Blacks  and 
the  Hlspsnlc  population.  We  need  the  help 
of  circulation  managers  who  are  out  on  the 
streeto.  and  above  all.  we  need  the  help  of 
the  publishers,  who  are  the  ultimate  word 
en  hiring  and  firing  and  who  negotiate  the 
union  contracts. 

Dick  Smyser's  ASNS  report  mentioned  the 
need  for  a  "super  committee".  I  take  hU 
thought  a  st«p  farther 

t«t  UB  uae  the  Newspaper  Readership  Prol- 
ect.  now  In  ita  second  year,  as  a  structural 
model  for  bringing  all  elements  of  the  news- 
paper Industry  together  to  addreaa  this  most 
crucial  moral  and  economic  problem.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  set  up  a  separate  newspaper 
mlnortUes  protect.  It  should  have  adeqtiate 
industry  funding  and  be  directed  by  a  re- 
■P«ctedpubUaher  or  ex-publlsher.  It  should 
be  repreaentad  eoually  by  all  the  standing 
Induatry  orgSLnlsatlona— The  American  News- 
paper Publlahers  Asaodatlon.  The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors.  The  Associated 
PraMManaging  Editors,  the  International 
Aorertlalng  Siecutivea  Aasoclatlon  and  the 
international  Circulation  Managers  Associ- 
ation. 

This  plan  would  at  least  do  two  things 
Itwould  dlvlay  a  new  sense  of  urgent 
rtout  this  social  blight  in  our  business  It 
iOso  would  provld?  Uie  funding  for  fresh 
hard-headed  market  reaearch  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  educational  aspects  of  our  crisis 
in  morality.  There's  no  other  way  to  describe 

»iJ^  ""  •»1«««J»T  of  ANPA.  ASNE  and 
*""  to  consider  the  propoaal.  Tear  it  apart 
eome  tn>  with  a  substitute  aporoach.  if  you 

SiJ^-l'*^  \*  '"^  •*»^  aerloisly 
inu  overriding  problem.* 


THE  TREATMENT  OP  US 
INVESTORS  IN  CANADA 

r^^J*^^^^^   ^   President,  the 
Canadian  Oovernment.  through  the  ac- 


tivities of  Ita  Fy>relgn  Investment  Re- 
view Agency  and  its  proposed  national 
energy  plan,  has  elevated  economic  na- 
tionalism to  a  position  of  primacy  in  Its 
national  policies.  In  doing  so  it  has  pre- 
sented the  potential  of  eroding  the  value 
of  Canadian  assets  owned  by  U.S.  inves- 
tors; adversely  affected  the  ground  rules 
originally  used  to  attract  such  Investors, 
and  appears  to  deny  to  those  U.S.  inves- 
tors a  favorable  operating  environment 
comparable  to  that  afforded  Canadian 
companies  active  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment's pursuit  of  its  present  policies 
will  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  rec- 
iprocity of  the  fair  and  constructive  busi- 
ness environment  that  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economic  progress  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the 
past. 

I  do  not  question  the  right  of  countries 
to  restrict  the  activity  of  foreign  inves- 
tors in  selective  areas.  However,  the  pre- 
vailing assumption  in  the  United  States 
has  been  that  such  restrictions  would  be 
limited  in  scope. and  would  not  be  de- 
signed to  provide  long-term  artificial 
competitive  advantages  to  domestic  con- 
cerns. 

Our  friends  to  the  north  are  pursuing 
their  nationalistic  goals  through  two  pri- 
mary instruments.  The  first  is  the  Tot- 
eign  Investment  Review  Act  which  es- 
tablishes Canada's  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency  (PIRA).  That  agency 
has  been  given  wide  discretionary  powers 
over  foreign  investors'  activiUes  in  Can- 
ada. Its  mandate  extends  over  a  wide 
range  of  investment  opportunities. 

PIRA's  primary  tool  is  control  of  the 
investment  approval  process.  Pbr  in- 
stance, it  must  give  prior  approval  to- 

VS.  acquisiUon  of  Canadian  busi- 
nesses. 

Establishment  by  a  U.S.  concern  of  a 
new  enterprise  in  Canada,  or 

Expansion  by  anv  existing  U.S.-owned 
enterprise  In  Canada  into  a  new  business 
area. 

Various  examples  of  the  effect  of  FIRA 
activity  on  US,  business  interests  exist 
among  which  are  the  following- 

A  proDosal  bv  General  Electrics  sub- 
sidiary in  Canada  to  acquire  Federal 
Pioneer,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  was  turned 
down  by  FIRA  in  late  1979, 

In  1979.  PIRA  rejected  two  proposals 
bv  a  subsidiary  of  Gulf  OU  to  acquire  oU 
and  gas  properties  In  Canada. 

In  March  1981.  Getty  Oil  was  not  al- 
lowed to  acquire  a  majority  interest  in 
Canadian  Reserve  Oil  &  Gas.  Ltd. 

PIRA  Is  unfettered  by  any  strict  defl- 
nltlon  of  the  criteria  on  which  its  deci- 
sions are  to  be  based  and  there  is  no 
requirement  that  it  make  known  Its  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  an  appllcaOon.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  appearance  that  PIRA  is  a  pollUcal 
Instrument  of  the  Canadian  Government 
designed  to  promote  policies  of  economic 
nationalism. 

The  introducUon  in  October  1980  of 
Canada's  national  enengy  program— 
NEP  by  the  Trudeau  government  has 
begun  to  bring  Into  focus  the  overall 
Intent  signaled  by  the  existence  of  PIRA. 
The  program's  discriminatory  nature 
relative  to  foreign  Investment  is  made 


clear  by  several  of  its  anticipated  provi- 
sions. Under  it: 

Canadian-owned  firms  are  to  receive 
subsidies  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  which,  in  all  cases,  will  be 
substantially  greater  than  those  received 
by  the  United  States  or  U,S. -controlled 
firms. 

A  minimum  of  50-percent  Canadian 
ownership  Is  to  be  required  for  oil  and 
gas  production  In  the  Northwest  and 
Yukon  Territories  and  offshore  proper- 
ties. 

Takeovers  of  foreign  firms  by  state- 
owned  PetroCanada  and  by  private  Ca- 
nadian companies  are  to  be  actively  pro- 
moted. 

The  National  Energy  Board  is  to  take 
into  account  the  level  of  Canadian  own- 
ership in  considering  oil  and  gas  export 
applications. 

New  large  nonconventional  energy 
projects  such  as  synfuels  are  to  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  Government  to 
insure  conformity  with  the  basic  tenets 
of  "Canadianization." 

A  Government  Institution  is  to  be  set 
up  to  purchase  natural  gas  from  Ca- 
nadian-owned firms  that  cannot  find 
markets:  to  enter  into  Joint  ventures 
with  such  firms:  and  to  provide  them 
production  loans.  U.S.  natursd  gas  firms 
operating  in  Canada  are  to  be  denied 
access  to  this  facility. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  sig- 
naled that  it  will  deal  with  the  nonpe- 
troleum  energy  sector  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  has  stated  in  the  NEP  that — 

The  Government  is  concerned  about  own- 
ership trends  in  the  non-petroleum  energy 
sector  .  ,  .  Canadians  would  not  be  wise  to 
let  the  pattern  of  ownership  that  occurred 
in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  repeat  itself  In 
the  uranium  and  coal  industries. 

Thus,  the  implied  intent  as  evidenced 
by  the  above  language  is  to  discriminate 
against  the  foreign  Investor  over  the 
wide  spectrum  of  energy  activities. 

The  effects  of  these  provisions  of  the 
NEP  on  U,S,  investors  could  be  pernicious 
and  wide  ranging,  especially  as  they  be- 
come Intertwined  with  the  functioning 
of  the  PIRA,  One  such  effect  is  to  penal- 
ize U.S.  investors  who.  in  good  faith,  pre- 
viously entered  Into  extensive  invest- 
ments in  Canada  under  ground  rules  and 
expectations  for  the  future  dramatically 
different  than  those  that  will  result  from 
the  NEP.  On  a  retroactive  btisis  they  are 
being  penalized  for  their  original  confi- 
dence in  the  Integrity  of  Government 
policies  existing  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
vestment. Such  discrimination  Is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  NEP  has  elicited  nu- 
merous protests  from  Canada's  OECD 
partners  and,  indeed,  from  large  seg- 
ments of  the  Canadian  business  commu- 
nity. The  NEP  would  thus  seem  to  vio- 
late the  spirit  of  the  OECD  guidelines 
encouraging  equal  treatment  in  member 
countries  of  foreign  and  domestic  Invest- 
ment. 

A  particularly  alarming  result  of  the 
NEP  Is  Its  depressing  effect  on  the  value 
of  Canadian  oil  assets  owned  by  U,S. 
citizens.  The  provisions  of  the  NEP  thus 
put  imwarranted  pressure  on  U,S,  In- 
vestors to  sell.  At  the  same  time,  the 
existence  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Re- 
view Agency  effectively  precludes  non- 
Canadians  from  biddliig  on  such  assets. 


This  removes  the  matter  from  a  situa- 
tion of  true  competitive  pricing  of  the 
assets.  Hence,  elementary  business  sense 
illustrates  that  the  Canadian  Oovem- 
ment  has  established  an  environment 
prejudiced  against  U.S.  Investors,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  allow  Canadians  to 
acquire  U.S.-owned  assets  at  bargain 
prices. 

A  further  impact  of  the  Interwlned 
effect  of  FIRA  and  the  NEP  is  to  under- 
mine completely  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  rules  under  which  one 
company  can  acquire  another,  A  cmn- 
pany  based  in  Canada  and  adhering  to 
the  dictates  of  the  NEP  can  pursue  a 
U,S,  acquisition  with  little  fear  that  a 
U,S,  company  could  successfully  pursue 
a  similar  course  in  Canada.  The  effect  of 
such  a  situation  Is  illustrated  by  the 
present  attempt  by  Dome  Petroleum, 
which  has  clearly  committed  itself  to 
the  NEP  as  an  operating  mandate,  to  ac- 
quire a  substantial  portion  of  the  shares 
of  Conoco.  Inc,  If  successful  In  its  ef- 
forts it  would  possibly  be  in  a  position  to 
exert  a  controlling  Influence  over 
Conoco. 

Dome  has  indicated  that  its  prlnmry 
Intent  in  acquiring  C(hioco  shares  is  to 
place  itself  in  a  position  to  exchange 
those  shares  for  Conoco's  cratrolling  in- 
terest in  Hudson's  Bay  Oil  and  Gas.  a 
substantial  petroleum  company  operat- 
ing primarily  in  Canada,  Central  to 
Dome's  strategy  is  the  argument  that 
the  NEP  reduces  markedly  the  value  of 
Hudson's  Bay  to  Conoco.  Whether  or  not 
it  is,  it  seems  intentional  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  Is  placing  UJ3.  com- 
panies such  as  Conoco  in  very  difficult 
circumstances  while  protecting  from  a 
similar  situation  those  companies  which 
adhere  to  the  NEP  principles. 

Mr,  President,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  we  cannot  allow  such  a  one-sided 
situation  to  continue.  The  preferable 
solution  is  to  work  cooperatively  with 
the  Canadian  Government  to  establish 
ground  rules  that  insure  general  reci- 
procity in  the  treatment  of  Canadian  and 
U.S.  companies  operating  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  It  appears  that  the  tend- 
ency to  take  advantage  of  the  distorted 
competitive  positlcm  wrought  by  the 
NEP  and  the  existence  of  the  PIRA  Is 
accelerated  on  the  Canadian  side.  Un- 
less the  present  trend  is  reversed  In  the 
immediate  future,  I  foresee  little  re- 
course for  the  United  States  but  to  con- 
sider official  acUon  that  will  unmistak- 
ably indicate  that  this  country  will  in- 
sist on  reciprocity  in  its  business  rela- 
tions with  our  friends  to  the  North.* 


Brockton  has  been  the  site  of  many 
other  accomplishments  throughout  the 
years.  Thomas  A,  Edison  supervised  and 
witnessed  the  pioneering  advances 
Brockton  made  in  the  citywide  uses  of 
electricity.  In  the  area  of  public  works, 
Broclcton  also  led  the  way  in  developing 
the  downward  filtration  process,  a  sewer- 
age disposal  system  that  became  a  model 
for  Inland  cities  all  over  the  world.  In 
1970.  the  newly  constructed  Brockton 
High  School  opened  its  doors.  Today,  it 
is  the  largest  high  school  in  the  country. 

No  one  can  forget  the  great  place  that 
Brockton.  Mass.  has  in  the  history  of 
sport.  It  nurtured,  loved  and  mourned  a 
great  son  of  Brockton,  a  great  human 
being.  Rocky  Marciano.  who  became  the 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the 
world.  Today,  another  who  calls  Brock- 
ton home.  Marvin  Hagler,  a  man  of  per- 
severance and  talent,  is  the  middleweight 
t>oxing  champion  of  the  world. 

My  home  is  a  Massachusetts  city  of 
similar  size  and  history  to  Brockton.  I 
feel  at  home  with  Brockton's  great  tradi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  Massachusetts,  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  have  been  enriched 
by  this  city's  contributions  in  so  many 
areas.  During  1981,  we  proudly  celebrate 
100  years  of  culture  and  achievement  in 
Brockton.  Hie  future  is  with  cities  such 
as  this  one.  In  2081. 1  expect  that  Brock- 
ton will  celebrate  another  century  of 
progress  and  leadership.  I  pledge  to  work 
with  the  people  of  Brockton  toward  this 
future  and  I  congratulate  them  for  their 
past  and  current  accomplishments.* 


BROCKTON,  BCASB. 
•  Mr,  TSONGAS,  Mr,  President.  Brock- 
ton, Mass,,  known  as  the  Shoe  Capital  of 
the  Worid,  is  celebrating  its  centennial 
m  1981.  Renowned  for  Its  heritage  and 
hospitality,  the  city  is  now  celebrating 
100  years  of  "tradition  and  progress" 
The  saying.  "Brockton  Shoes  the  World" 
Indicates  the  city's  proud  history,  Brock- 
ton s  shoe  industry  dominated  the  world 
^otwear  market  untU  after  World  War 


US.   POLICIES   IN   EAST  ASIA   AND 
THE  PACIFIC 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  will  soon  travel  to 
East  Asia  to  meet  with  our  allies  in 
ASEAN  and  Japan  as  well  as  to  consult 
with  the  leaders  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  It  is  timely  and  appropriate 
to  review  the  Initial  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  important  region  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  how  we  can 
strengthen  the  United  States-China  re- 
lationship which  is  so  critical  to  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  stability  not  only  in 
Asia  but  throughout  the  world. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Richard  Holbrooke, 
has  imdertaken  this  task  admiraUy  in 
a  recent  article  for  the  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  commmd  the  article  to  my 
c(dleagues.  and  request  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Asian  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8. 

1S81] 

BcaoAir'B   FoaxiaN   Polict:    Stkabt   as   Srx 

Oois 

(By  Richard  Holbrooke) 

WsoHiirGTOif. — Seventy  days  Into  any  ad- 
ministration Is  far  too  early  to  make  firm 
predictions.  This  Is  as  true  of  the  Reagan - 
Haig  foreign  policy  as  It  was  with  other  new 
administrations.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  given  us  a  strong  and  forcefuUy  ex- 
pressed poettuw.  but  hardly  any  policies  yet. 

We  know  It  will  be  tough  on  the  Russians, 
but  we  have  not  been  told  how.  We  know 
that  it  will  increase  the  defense  budget,  but 
Its  first  priority  la  manpower  which,  no  mat- 


ter how  esaential,  wiU  not  dlrecUy  streogtb- 
en  the  strategic  balance  which  it  feels  has 
been  so  dangerously  eroded.  As  Is  true  with 
so  many  previous  governments  In  Waahlng- 
toD.  eupeclally  those  coming  In  on  the  heels 
of  dramatic  reversals  In  the  election  booths, 
early  rhetoric  Is  running  far  ahead  of  policy. 

Even  so,  the  actions  and  rhetoric  of  the 
administration  show  that  on  Asia,  in  con- 
trast to  other  areas,  the  first  phase  of  the 
administration's  decision-making  process 
has  resulted  in  an  Initial  vote  for  continu- 
ity over  dramatic  change.  In  this  first  phase, 
the  personal  role  of  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Haig  on  Asian  policy  has  been  marked 
and  positive. 

America's  binding  political  and  strategic 
ties  with  Japan  have  been  reafllnned  In  a 
number  of  ways:  the  retention  of  Ambassa- 
dor Mike  Mansfield  was  a  masterful  early 
move.  Trade  and  defense  issues  between  the 
two  countries  remain  difficult,  but  appear  to 
be  under  the  firm  control  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific  who  will  seek  solutions 
within  an  unbreakable  commitment  to  close 
alliance. 

In  regard  to  ASEAN  and  ANZU.  Mr.  Haig 
and  his  colleagues  have  already  reaffirmed 
inherited  policies,  signaling  their  desire  to 
go  even  further  in  the  direction  of  strength- 
ening American  support  for  these  two  orga- 
nizations. These  are  essential  blocks  in  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  stability  in  the 
Pacific.  So  far  the  region  Is  bearing  precisely 
what  It  wants — and  needs — to  hear  from 
Washington.  The  Increase  in  mUltary  aid 
for  Thailand  Is  especially  welcome  and 
Jtistlfled. 

n.S.  relations  with  South  Korea  have  Im- 
proved dramatically,  the  result  of  a  weU- 
executed  decision  to  offer  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  the  opportunity  of  a  much-want- 
ed state  visit  to  Washington  If  "the  situation 
permitted" — a  signal  concerning  the  fate  of 
imprisoned  political  opponent  Kim  Dae 
Jung  which  was  correcUy  understood  in 
Seoul  after  some  weeks  of  frantic  cross- 
Pacific  commuting  and  pulse-taking. 

Here,  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Haig  were  able 
to  go  further  than  their  predecessors.  Iron- 
ically they  achieved  with  positive  incentives 
what  the  Carter  administration  might  liave 
had  far  more  difficulty  achieving  because  its 
tools  were  primarUy  negative  and  punitive. 

A  major  decision  in  a  more  obscure  area 
remains  on  the  list  of  unresolved  issues  for 
the  administration :  whether  or  not  to  honor 
the  Mlcroneslan  compact  which  was  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  last  year  after  an  almost 
endless  negotiation.  Any  compact  wlU  face 
some  difficulty  In  the  VS.  Congress  and 
some  bandwrlnglng  at  the  United  Nations: 
Both  must  approve  it  for  legal  and  historical 
reasons. 

However,  the  new  arrangements,  which 
provide  for  "free  association"  with  the  U.8., 
protect  vital  American  national  interests  in 
the  region,  deny  other  nations  (read  the  So- 
viet Union)  military  access  there  for  a  suit- 
ably long  period  of  time,  and  are  not  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  To  reopen  these  talks 
only  would  delay,  and  probably  increase  the 
costs  of.  putting  a  U.S.  presence  In  this  vast 
area  on  a  stable  long-term  basis. 

The  greatest  unresolved  problems  stlU  re- 
volve around  China.  The  China  Issue,  which 
unfortunately  became  part  of  the  1080  presi- 
dential campaign,  led  to  one  of  the  moat 
important  early  disputes  within  the  admlnls-  "- 
tratlon.  WhUe  that  batUe  is  by  no  means 
over,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  from  an 
early  stage  Mr.  Haig  has  numaged  to  hold 
the  line  for  policy  continuity  against  those 
who  advocate  turning  the  clock  back  and 
upgrading  American  relations  with  Taiwan. 

It  is  a  curious  state  when  success  in  policy- 
making can  be  defined  as  the  absence  of 
change  and  the  relative  absence  of  pub- 
licity. But  that  Is  precisely  the  situation  In 
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ragani  to  th«  flnt  70  (Uya  of  thU  Mlmln- 
latrAUon'i  China  policy.  To  avoid  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  were  Implicit  or  ex- 
plicit In  the  campaign  rhetoric  took  a  major 
•ffwt  on  the  part  of  thoae  who  saw  the  dis- 
aster that  this  would  cause  for  U.S.  national 
interests. 

Mr.  Balg's  argiunents  were  cast  in  strategic 
terms,  since  they  were  most  persuasive  If 
it  were  understood  that  any  w»akenlng  of 
American  tlea  with  Peking  m.  w.  for  what- 
ever reason,  would  be  incompatible  with  a 
worldwide  poeture  of  reslsrtng  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. And  perhaps  the  crttiral  point  whs 
passed  when,  probablv  for  the  first  time  In 
his  life.  Mr.  Reagan  met  ai  length  with  a 
representative  of  the  mainland  Chinese. 
Ambassador  Chai  Zemin. 

At  that  meeting  on  March  20,  which  the 
White  House  played  vpry  low  key  In  order 
not  to  upset  its  pro- Taiwan  constituency,  the 
President  began  the  vital  process  of  rebuild- 
ing relations  chilled  from  months  of  public 
rhetoric  and  private  strains.  Relations  are 
stui  far  from  the  warm  state  that  existed 
under  the  last  administration,  but  there  Is 
now  some  reason  for  hope. 

Hope,  but  not  certainty.  Many  critical  is- 
sues remain  before  Slno-Amerlcan  relations 
again  march  forward.  Right  wing  pressure 
on  the  White  Hovise  to  upgrade  relations 
with  Taiwan  has  not  disappeared.  The 
Chinese,  while  pleased  with  the  messages 
that  President  Reagan  and  ex-President  Ford 
have  conveyed,  are  not  yet  sure  that  the 
crisis  has  passed. 

The  administration  remains  under  Intense 
pressure  to  sell  the  Taiwanese  an  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  to  replace  the  aging  PS-E. 
It  will  be  dUBcult  to  resist  this  pressure,  al- 
though the  Island's  military  need  for  such 
a  plane  now  is  questionable. 

Taiwan  and  its  friends  in  Congress  will 
continue  to  press  for  more  symbols  of  of- 
ficiality in  the  relationship,  and  seek  to  rep- 
resent any  bones  thrown  their  way  as  major 
slaps  at  Peking.  Thus  such  seemingly  trivial 
Issues  such  as  where  Taiwan's  representa- 
Uvea  are  received — inside  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  in  a  private  home — will  continue  to 
carry  excessive  symbolic  and  political  weight 
on  both  sides. 

The  strategic  relationship  with  China,  not 
Taiwan.  U  the  main  issue,  with  global  and 
historic  importance.  That  It  has  been  sub- 
merged under  the  Taiwan  issue  only  illus- 
trates anew  that  trivia  can  command  center 
stage  whUe  great  Issues  wait  in  the  wings. 

When  power  changed  hands  in  Washing- 
ton In  January,  the  Carter  administration 
left  behind  a  key  unresolved  issue:  how  far 
to  take  the  security  and  strategic  relation- 
ship with  China.  Should  America  sell  weap- 
ons to  China?  How  much  access  should  be 
offered  to  what  the  Chinese  want  most — 
modem  technology  that  would  permit  them 
to  cloae  the  growing  (underscore  growing) 
gap  between  them  and  their  Soviet  adver- 
saries? Should  the  VS.  seek  to  move  from 
consultation  to  coordination  in  those  areas, 
such  as  Southwest  Asia,  where  American 
objectives  are  virtually  identical  with  the 
Chinese? 

Finally,  and  most  centrally.  What  is  to  be 
America's  view  of  the  role  of  China  in  the 
world?  Not  that  Washington  has  the  power 
to  assign  a  role  for  Peking  to  play — only  the 
Chinese  can  determine  their  own  destiny 
and  world  role.  But  the  U.S.  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  it.  and  must  decide  what  is  In  its 
own  interests,  and  shape  policy  accordingly. 

China  is  at  present  a  friend  but  not  an 
ally.  Under  the  Carter  administration. 
China's  status  was  moving  rapidly  towards 
that  of  a  Yugoslavia — but  a  giant  Yugoslavia 
with  far  greater  strategic  Importance,  tyltog 
down  one-quarter  of  all  Soviet  forces,  and 
playing  a  global  role  as  a  leading  opponent. 
at  least  rhetorically,  of  Soviet  expansionism. 


Internally  divided  over  Taiwan  and 
engaged  in  bitter  bureaucratic  warfare  over 
other  Issues,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
yet  to  decide  its  view  of  China.  Much  will 
depend  upon  that  perception,  and  the  skill 
with  which  It  formulates  policies  to  make 
■t  vision  a  reality.  Whatever  course  it  follows, 
It  .vlll  need  to  integrate  regional  policies 
carefully  to  preserve  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant legacies  It  inherited — the  first  attempt 
at  a  truly  integrated  Pacific  policy  linking 
Northeast  Asia.  China.  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Oceania. 

Whatever  policies  are  chosen,  skill  in  tac- 
tirs  and  timing  will  be  critical.  If  despite 
Peking's  warnings  the  administration  decides 
to  sell  Taiwan  a  better  airplane,  there  will 
be  a  cost.  A  damage-limiting  policy  would 
be  essential.  Linkage  between  this  Issue  and 
the  larger  strategic  issues  would  then  be 
likely.  That  policy  might  well  mean  offering 
China  access  to  weapons.  And  while  the 
Chinese,  who  wlndowshop  far  more  than  they 
buy,  might  not  purchase  much,  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  decision  for  Japan.  ASEAN. 
India,   and  the  Soviet  Union  are  Immense. 

I  am  not  advocating  letting  the  Taiwan 
airplane  tall  wag  the  strategic  Peking  dog. 
That  is  no  way  to  make  a  great  policy  deci- 
sion. Yet  in  the  strange  world  of  Washington, 
such  a  backwards  way  of  policymaking  Is  not 
unprecedented,  and  in  this  case  it  seems 
quite  possible. 

To  reduce  this  risk.  I  would  urge  two 
simple  things  on  an  administration  which 
has  other  matters  on  its  mind: 

First,  do  not  rush  into  the  Taiwan  deci- 
sions. Above  all.  do  not  make  them  until 
after  the  central  decisions  about  relations 
with  Peking. 

Second,  send  a  very  high-level  official — 
preferably  Mr.  Halg  or  Vice  President  George 
Bush — to  Peking  this  summer  to  discuss  face- 
to-face  with  the  Chinese  leadership  the  en- 
tire range  of  Issues.  The  confidence  and 
growth  in  mutual  understanding  that  such  a 
trip  would  create  cannot  be  duplicated  in 
any  other  way. 

Richard  Holbrooke,  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
affairs,  is  vice-president  of  Public  Strategies 
Inc.,  a  Washington-based  consultancy  firm.v 


OPPOSITION  TO  AWACS  FOR 
SAUDI  ARABIA 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Syrian  basing  of  SAM-6  mis- 
siles in  Lebanon  has  brought  the  Mideast 
to  the  brink  of  yet  another  war.  More- 
over, it  has  underscored  the  importance 
of  Israeli  air  superiority  and  the  danger 
raised  by  the  administration's  proposed 
sale  of  five  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  (AWACS)  planes  to  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government. 

On  the  merits  of  the  issue,  this  sale 
is  not  justified  and  Congress  should  re- 
ject it  when  the  Reagan  administration 
formally  proposes  it  later  this  year. 

First,  the  Saudi  Government  is  weak 
and  unstable.  Their  major  threats  are 
internal,  not  external.  For  example,  there 
are  approximately  the  same  number  of 
foreigners,  who  are  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens,  working  in  Saudi  Arabia 
now  as  there  are  Saudi  males.  Obviously, 
the  foreigners  have  no  loyalty  to  the 
Saudi  Government. 

More  importantly,  the  attack  of  one 
of  the  main  Mecca  mosques  2  years  ago 
by  Moslem  fundamentalists  raises  the 
question  of  a  prolonged  and  ultimately 
divisive  struggle  between  the  royal  fam- 
ily, which  supports  rapid  modernization, 


and  religious  fundamentalists  who  follow 
the  teachings  of  AyatoUah  Khomeini. 

Therefore,  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  sell  our  most  advanced  weapon  sys- 
tems to  such  a  weak  and  unstable  gov- 
ernment. 

Second,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
"enhanced  offensive  equipment,"  the  ex- 
tra fuel  tanks  and  the  advanced  Side- 
winder air-to-air  missiles,  pose  a  sig- 
nificant danger  to  the  Israeli  defense 
forces. 

Itie  F-15  is  one  of  our  best  air  su- 
periority fighters.  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  the  world.  In  addition, 
the  AWACS  planes  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  work  with  and  direct  the  F-15's 
in  an  air  war. 

In  a  land  battle  for  control  of  the  oil 
fields,  the  Saudis  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  or  without  the  AWACS.  Once  the 
Saudis  take  delivery  of  the  AWAC  S. 
however,  the  planes  could  be  used  to 
severely  limit  Israel's  command  of  the 
skies,  the  military  capability  essential  to 
victory  in  any  future  conflict. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  Amer- 
ican self-interest.  In  the  final  analysis, 
this  is  the  only  consideration  that  should 
govern  the  sale — is  it  in  America's  best 
interest  to  sell  the  AWACS  planes,  the 
extra  fuel  tanks  and  the  advanced  air- 
to-air  missiles  to  the  Saudis, 

The  only  reasonable  answer  is  "No." 

l^e  administration  argues  the  Saudis 
are  a  "moderating  force"  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  the  sale  is  a  test  of  our  friend- 
ship. 

Since  £«reeing  to  sell  the  Saudis  62 
F-15's  almost  3  years  ago,  the  Saudis 
have  demonstrated  their  "moderation" 
by: 

Rejecting  the  Camp  David  accord  as 
a  format  for  a  comprehensive  and  just 
Mideast  peace; 

Taking  no  action  whatsoevo*  to  en- 
courage Jordan  to  join  the  Mideast  peace 
process; 

Continuing  substantial  support  for 
world  terrorism  by  funding  the  PLO; 
and 

Declaring  a  holy  war  against  Israel. 

Surely,  these  are  not  actions  of  a  good 
friend  in  a  destabilizing  part  of  the 
world  who  wishes  closer  and  stronger 
ties  to  the  United  States. 

There  is  to  be  no  quid  pro  quo  ac- 
companying the  sale — ^no  firm  commit- 
ment from  the  Saudis  to  help.  In  fact, 
the  United  States  accomplishes  (only) 
one  thing  as  a  result  of  this  sale — it 
places  Israel,  a  proven  military  ally,  a 
stronghold  of  democracy,  in  greater 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  PresldAt,  for  these  reasons,  I  be- 
lieve the  sale  of  the  five  AWACS  planes 
and  the  enhanced  offensive  equipment 
for  the  F-15's  should  be  rejected.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  In 
the  case  of  major  defoise  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 


$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
Immediately  available  to  the  full  Senate, 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  Portions  of  the  notifica- 
tions, which  are  classified  Information, 
have  been  deleted  for  publication,  but 
are  available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
4229  of  the  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Dkfenss  Secttutt 

ASSISTANCK  AGENCT, 

Wojhinsrton,  D.C.,  May  11,1981. 
Hon.  Cka«leS  H.  Peect, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatUma. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Me.  Chamman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  (Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-35,  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  Australia  for  defense  articles 
and  services  estimated  to  cost  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  to  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

I     EaiCH  F.  Von  Makbod, 
!  Acting  Director. 

iTVansmittal  No.  81-351 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  op  LEXTEm  op 
OrPEB  PrasuANT  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Asms  Expout  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Australia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Up  to  $1  bil- 
lion. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Technical  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ship  design  proposals,  contrawit  de- 
sign services,  and  detailed  design  and  con- 
struction oi  a  replacement  for  the  Aus- 
tralian aircraft  carrier. 

( iv )  Military  department :  Navy  ( GGT  and 
GOV). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained 
in  the  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
proposed  to  be  sold :  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  11,  1980. 

POLICT    JUSTIPICATION 
AtTSTKALIA REPLACEMENT  AIXCRArr  CARRIER 

The  Government  of  Australia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  technical  assistance 
for  the  development  of  ship  design  proposals, 
contract  design  services,  and  detailed  design 
and  construction  of  a  replacement  for  the 
present  Royal  Australian  Navy  aircraft  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  up  to  one  billion  dollars. 

As  an  ally  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty,  Aus- 
tralia plays  a  major  role  in  assuring  the 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  is  strategically  located  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  has  cooperated  in  improving 
Australia's  military  capability  throueh  for- 
eign military  s^les,  logistics  agreements,  and 
combined  exercises. 

This  sale  represents  a  significant  commit- 
ment by  the  Australian  Government  to  mod- 
ernize and  strengthen  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy  and  will  contribute  toward  Its  capabil- 


ity to  meet  national  defense  objectives  and 
to  fulfill  its  regional  defense  responsibilities 
under  the  ANZUS  Treaty.  A  modem  well 
eqtilpped  Australian  Navy  contributes  to  re- 
gional stability  in  an  area  of  high  strategic 
interest  for  the  United  States. 

The  dollar  value  of  this  case  will  depend 
upon  Australia's  final  ship  selection  and 
shlpfit.  Two  ships,  an  LPH-12  variant  and  a 
Sea  Control  Ship  (8C8)  variant,  will  be  pur- 
sued through  the  design  proposal  phase. 
Australia  Intends  to  make  the  final  ship  se- 
lection about  December  1981. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  contractor  for  construction  of  the 
ship  will  be  determined  after  the  design  has 
been  selected. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Australia. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Secttbitt 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  11.  1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Perot, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  81-44  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
Thto  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Japan  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $270  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  oflJce,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  F.  von  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  81-44) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser :  Japan. 

( II )  Total  estimated  value : 

{Million) 

Major  defense  equipment ' $  160 

Other   120 

Total 270 

>  As  included  in  the  VS.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 

(Ul)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered :  Four  E-2C  aircraft  and  associated  sup- 
port, including  depot  level  ground  support 
equipment. 

(iv)  MUltary  department:  Navy  (SCA). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

( vl )  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981. 

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  11,  1980. 

Policy  Justification 
japan e-2c  aircraft 

The  Government  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  four  E-2C  aircraft  and  as- 
sociated support.  Including  depot  level 
ground  support  equipment,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (270  million. 

This  sale  wUl  further  the  close  mutual 
security  relationship  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  by  contributing  to  commonal- 


ity and  interoperability.  The  mutual  secu- 
rity relationship  to  governed  by  the  1960 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 
and  to  a  vital  factor  in  the  political  stability 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

The  e;-2C  HAWKEYE  Airborne  Barly  Warn- 
ing (AEW)  system  to  an  important  element 
of  Japan's  total  air  defense.  At  the  present 
time  the  Japanese  Air  Defense  System  has  a 
requirement  to  Improve  Its  performance  ca- 
pabilities against  low  altitude  attack.  AEW 
aircraft  with  command  and  control  capabU- 
Ity  can  achieve  intercepts  using  fighters  on 
ground  alert  long  before  aircraft  directed 
by  ground  radar  information.  The  E-2C 
offers  a  means  of  data  link  to  the  Japanese 
Air  Defense  Ground  Environment  In  parallel 
with  direct  data  link  to  U.S.  Fleet  units. 

The  sale  of  thto  equipment  and  support 
wlU  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Grum- 
man Aircraft  CorporaUon  of  Bethpage,  New 
York. 

Implementation  of  thto  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  VS. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Japan. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  US.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  thto  sale. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  8, 1981. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  CJontrol  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  81-46. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia  for 
major  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Shortly  after  thto  letter 
is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media  of  the  tmclaasified  portion  of 
thto  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

EKnest  Graves, 

Dbrector. 

Transmittal  No.  81-46 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  op 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  op  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Australia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 
Major  Defense  Equipment,'  deleted. 
Other,  deleted. 

Total,  deleted. 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Deleted. 

(iv)  MUltary  department:  Navy  (APR). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover.  - 

(vll)  Section  28  renort:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1981.         

(vlU)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  8.  1980. 

Pouter  JusnucATioir 

AUSTRALIA standard    MISSILES 

Deleted.  

As  an  aUy  under  the  ANZUS  Treaty,  Aus- 
tralia plays  a  major  role  in  assuring  the  sta- 
bility of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  South 
Pacific  and  to  strategically  located  with  re- 
respect  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Therefore,  the 
United  SUtes  has  cooperated  In  Improving 


>  As  Included  In  the  UjS.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  Intemattonal  Traffic  in  Anns 
Regulations  (ITAB) . 
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AiwtnllA'a  mlUtary  capabUlty  through  tat' 
•IgB  BlUtarr  wlw.  toglstlM  acrMmanU.  and 
eomMnad  mmitIiw 

IM«Ud. 

•Hm  Mi«  Of  this  equlpmant  and  support 
wUl  not  aSact  the  baalc  military  balance  In 
the  i«(lon. 

TtM  prlina  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamlee  Corporation  of  Pomona.  California. 

ImpleBMntatlon  of  thla  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  — Ignmirnt  of  any  additional  VS. 
Oovemmant  or  contractor  pereonnel  to 
Auatrmlla. 

There  will  be  no  adverae  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readlneas  aa  a  raault  of  this  sale. 

DsF&Nai  SnjUBiTT 
AaaiBTAircs  Aosmct, 
WmMMngttm.  D.C..  May  15. 19»1. 
Hon.  CnucLt»  H.  PncT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa. 
VS.  Senate, 
Watktngton.  DjC. 

DiAB  Mb.  Chaxucah:  Punuant  to  the  r«- 
portlng  requirements  of  Sactloo  36(b)  of  the 
Anna  Kzport  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Tranamlttal  No.  81-48.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Let- 
ter of  Offer  to  the  Netherlands  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  coat  t40 
mllllan.  ShorUy  after  thU  letter  U  dellTered 
to  your  oOce.  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Slncaraly. 

EaiCR  P.  yon  Masboo, 

Acting  Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  81-48] 
Konca  or  PaoposcD  Issttano  or  Lrrm  or 
Orm  PuBavAKT  to  SacnoN  38(b)  or  th» 
AaMs  B&ruar  Contbol  Act 

(1)  Prospective  purchaser:  Netherlands. 
(U)  Total  eatlmated  value: 

(Million) 

Major  Defenae  Eqiilpment ' 836 

Other 4 

Total-.- 40 

•As  Ineltided  In  the  U.S.  MunlUon  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms  Reg. 
ulatlons  (ITAR). 

(Ul)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  MK  13  MOD  4  Oulded  Missile 
launching  Systems. 

(Iv)  MUltary  department :  Navy  (LCT). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.  paid,  offered 
or  agreed  to  be  paid :  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vll)  Section  38  report:  Inc;uded  Jn  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1981 

(vUl)  Date  report  delivered  to  Couness- 
Mayl5.  1881. 

POUCT  JtTS  1  iriCATXON 

loiKxaLAma — GtmiBD  Kiaanjt  LAmfcanra 
sTsmu 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Netherlands  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  two  MK  13  MOD  4 
Oulded  Missile  Launching  Systems  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  MO  million.  These  systems 
are  to  be  installed  aboard  new  ships  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Netherlanda  Navy. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  national  securltv  oblecttves  of 
the  United  SUtcs  by  Imorovlni?  the  military 
^oablUtlea  of  the  Netherlands:  furtherlne 
NATO  ratlonallaatlon.  standardization,   and 

iS^^™""^y"  "°"*  "ihanclng  the  defenses 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

M.3!l?  P"«haae  of  the  MK  13  MOD  4  Oulded 
MlssUe  Launching  Systems  will  strongly  in- 
areaae  the  Netherlands  Navy's  ability  to  pro- 
J^lTn^**",  '*"•'  °'  communication  for^^e 
H       ^  °'  '"PPllM  to  NATO'S  Central  Be- 

iie  JSn^  these  systems  The  effect  of  the 
•^«   will   be   to   help   improve   the   relative 


mlUtary  capability  of  the  Netherlands  and 
NATO. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  wUl  not  affect 
the  baatc  mlUtary  balance  in  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Northern 
Ordnance  Corporation  of  Mlnneapolla.  Min- 
nesota. 

Implementation  of  thla  aale  wlU  require  the 
assignment  of  two  to  five  contractor  per- 
sonnel to  the  Netherlands  for  a  period  of 
about  two  months. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readlneas  aa  a  result  of  this  sale.0 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  secUon  36 
(b>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed  in 
the  record  in  accordance  with  previous 
practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  cme  such  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  May  11. 1981. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,  Dirksen 
Building. 

The  notification  follows: 
DarENsi:  Saccarrr  Assistance  AcrNcr. 

Washington.  DC.  May  11,  19H. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 
Professional  Staff  Member. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wcuh-ington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Da.  BuTNurouK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $35  million. 
Sincerely, 

ESNZST   CaAVXS. 

Director. 0 


YOUTH  SUBMINIMUM  WAGE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
recent  months  about  establishing  a  youth 
subminimum  wage  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing unemplbyment  among  the  Na- 
tion's yoimg  people. 

I  believe  that  youth  unemployment  is 
an  urgent  problem  for  this  Nat'on.  In 
many  of  our  inner  cities,  for  example,  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  young  people  are 
unable  to  find  work.  Asa  result,  they  are 
entering  adulthood  without  having  ac- 


quired the  basic  skills,  work  habits  and 
experience  that  they  will  need  to  make 
them  productive  members  of  our  society, 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  carried  an  excellent  summary  by 
Elizabeth  Sullivan  of  a  study  that  casts 
serious  doubt  upon  the  notion  that  a 
subminimum  wage  la  an  efrectlve  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment. 

That  study,  which  was  conducted  by 
a  researcher  from  the  University  of  Utah, 
surveyed  the  attitudes  of  employers  in 
five  major  cities  about  hiring  young 
people.  These  employers  were  precisely 
the  ones  who  might  be  expected  in  theory 
to  hire  more  young  pecH>le  under  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  arrangement. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  potential  em- 
ployers say  they  would  do.  In  Cleveland, 
for  example,  not  a  single  company  out  of 
100  contacted  said  that  paying  the  ex- 
isting minimum  wages  Is  a  deterrent  to 
hiring  yoimg  people.  And  only  2  percent 
of  the  jobs  in  these  companies  are  now 
filled  by  youth,  mainly  because  very  few 
unskilled  position?  are  in  fact  available. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  is  yet  another 
piece  of  evidence  about  the  shortsight- 
edness of  this  administration's  willing- 
ness to  trade  short-term  budget  cuts 
against  the  Nation's  long-term  welfare. 

Our  Nation  will  pay — and  pay  dearly 

for  the  administration's  termination  of 
the  Job  training  programs  that  give 
young  Americans  their  best  chance  to 
become  the  employable,  productive  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow.  Businessmen  know 
that  the  subminimum  wage  Is  no  an- 
swer— and  the  Senate  should  be  aware 
of  that  as  well,  "If  such  a  law  emerges 
from  Consress."  the  Utah  researcher 
said,  "it  will  be  for  political  not  objective 
reasons."  I  concur. 

I  ask  that  Ms.  Sullivan's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
The  article  follows: 
ScaviT  Hzas  Finds  Why  Fnifs  Shttn  Hohnc 
TczNAGaas 
(By  Elizabeth  SuUlvan) 

Finding  a  Job  is  tough,  but  often  toughest 
for  an  Inner-clty  youth. 

Minority  youth  unemployment  In  Cleve- 
land may  be  SO  percent  or  higher  and  many 
worry  about  how  this  will  affect  young  people 
In  terms  of  alienation,  future  earning  power 
and  crime. 

A  recent  survey  of  attltudea  to  hiring  youth 
among  4S0  firms  In  or  near  the  Inner  city, 
nrellmlnary  results  of  which  were  made  pub- 
lic thU  week,  helps  explain  why  the  rate  Is 
so  high. 

Firms  that  could  be  expected  to  employ 
young  people — fast-food  resUuranto,  retail 
outlets  and  light  manufacturing,  for  In- 
stance— were  contacted. 

Most  of  these  firms  had  nothing  against 
young  people,  althoueh  some  worried  about 
their  grooming,  reliability  and  lack  of  work 
experience.  About  16  percent  said  they  pre- 
ferred older  people. 

But  only  2  percent  of  the  Jobs  at  the  100 
companies  analyzed  so  fsr  were  filled  by 
youths,  said  Oarth  L.  Mangum,  a  University 
of  Utah  emoloyment  expert  coordinating  the 
five-city  study.  He  said  this  was  mainly  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  unakUled  Jobs  avail- 
able here. 

In  addition  to  Cleveland,  the  survey  is  be- 
ing conducted  in  New  Tork,  Louisville,  Hous- 
ton and  Denver.  Mangum  cautioned  that  only 
preliminary  comouter  runs  have  been  done 
on  the  Cleveland  results,  but  he  said  they  are 
similar  to  findings  in  the  other  cities. 

The  survey  was  run  here  over  the  last  few 
months  for  Mangum  by  Howard  Rice,  new 
director  of   the  employment   planning  and 


development  center  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
C3oUege,  and  Vladimir  J.  Kua,  the  center's 
former  director,  now  executive  dean  of  CCC's 
Urban  Metropolitan  Development  Institute. 

Its  early  results  were  announced  Wednes- 
day at  a  OCC  workshop  for  educators  and 
manpower  cpeciallsts,  at  which  Mangum 
spoke. 

Mangum  said  firms  here  have  no  trouble 
finding  young  people  to  flU  Jobs  and  Job 
offers  were  rarely  refused. 

Once  young  people  are  on  the  Job,  there 
were  few  complaints  about  them.  Problems 
concerned  their  lack  of  motivation,  Immatu- 
rity, unreliability  and  tendency  to  quit  after 
a  short  time. 

Firms  cald  they  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  these  people  dressed  neatly,  spoke  re- 
spectfully, were  willing  to  work  hard  and  did 
not  f uffer  from  lack  of  skills. 

Mangum  said  the  survey  Indicates  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  would  not  help  reduce  teen 
unemployment.  Not  a  single  one  of  100  Cleve- 
land firms  aid  paying  the  minimum  wage 
deterred  it  from  hiring  young  people. 

He  said  if  such  a  law  emerges  from  Con- 
gress, it  will  be  for  political  not  objective 
reasons. 

He  said  nearly  85  percent  of  those  young 
people  working  in  the  surveyed  companies 
lived  In  the  city.  Most  of  them  either  walked 
or  tcok  public  transportation  to  work. 

Mangum,  who  chairs  an  employment  policy 
panel  of  academics  and  other  manpower  ex- 
perts for  the  federal  government,  said  in  an 
interview  that  Reagan  administration  budget 
proposals  could  sharply  increase  youth  un- 
employment by  phaelng  out  most  cf  the 
youth  prognuns  under  the  Oomprehenatve 
E:mployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 

CEl'A-supported  Jobs  for  more  than  one 
nuKlon  young  people  a  year  are  on  '.he  line, 
he  said. 

Reagan  has  proposed  cutting  the  CETA 
program  to  87.7  billion  this  year  and  chop- 
ping it  to  83.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
mostly  by  eliminating  public  service  employ- 
ment but  also  by  chopping  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  employment,  training  and  youth 
programs. 

The  summer  Jobs  program,  which  Involves 
about  700,0f)0  youths  a  year,  will  remain 
pretty  much  intact.# 


alovaklan  Invaalon  in  IMS,  to  the  most  re- 
cent Intervention  in  Afghanistan  (April,  1980 
AFJ).  Thus,  there  Is  great  concern  in  the 
West  over  the  poeslble  use  of  Aeroflot  In  a 
Persian  Oulf  contingency. 

Because  Aeroflot  Is  an  Intrinsic  part  of  the 
Soviet  government,  much  of  the  operational 
revenue,  traffic,  and  financial  data  normally 
available  from  other  international  carriers  is 
not  attainable  from  Aeroflot.  Nevertheless, 
Information  from  various  sources  is  available 
which  permits  a  limited  degree  of  knowledge 
about  the  clvUlan  and  military  aspects  of 
Aeroflot's  activities,  organization,  and  capa- 
bUltles. 

The  Soviets  have,  and  will  most  likely  con- 
tinue to  utilize,  the  Aeroflot  assets  for  the 
following  direct  mUltary  and  mUltary-assocl- 
ated  purposes: 

TroopUft  adjunct  to  the  Soviet  Air  Trans- 
port Command  (VTA) ; 

Intelligence  gathering,  communications 
monitoring,  aerial  surveying,  and  route  devel- 
opment activities  useful  for  futtire  mUltary 
operations; 

Transporting  clandestine  agents  for  sur- 
reptitious operations:  transporting  under- 
cover military  personnel  for  pre-hostlllty  op- 
erations (e.g.,  seizure  of  airport  prior  to 
landings  by  regular  forces):  and 

Political  "show  the  flag"  means  of  power 
projection — making  an  Impression  on  lesser 
developed  countries  of  the  high  state  of  So- 
viet technology  and  advancement,  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  West. 

These  four  categories  of  experienced  polit- 
ical and  military  usage  of  Aeroflot  represent 
a  potential  threat  to  US  military,  economic, 
and  foreign  policy  Interests. 
imjTAar  ai>  tbanspobt  dbkssed  in  chouan 


AEROFLOT 


•  Mr.  GHDLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  U.S.  Customs  Service  agents 
detained  a  Soviet  aircraft  until  it  had 
been  completely  checked  for  classified 
U.S.  material.  I,  as  an  American,  com- 
mend these  agents  for  doing  so.  An  ex- 
cellent article  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Ostrich  for  the  Armed  FVmses 
Journal  concerning  this  airline  the  Aero- 
flot. Therefore,  I  ask  that  this  tim^  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rccois. 

The  artide  fcdlows: 

AmonoT 
(By  Ralph  Ostrich) 

(NoTx. — Tables  I,  3,  5,  and  6  mentioned  in 
article,  not  reproduced  in  the  Record;  also 
Table  No.  4  wUl  appear  at  end  of  article.] 

The  Soviet  ClvU  Air  Transport  System 
(Aeroflot)  and  its  physical  resources  are  In- 
creasingly being  used  to  Implement  Soviet 
political  and  military  objectives  worldwide. 
As  an  integral  component  of  the  Soviet  mUl- 
tary airlift  capabUlty,  Aeroflot  is  a  significant 
key  to  rapid  Soviet  power  projection.  Rusala^ 
military  airlift  fleet  can  move  two  airborne 
divisions  simultaneously.  If  Aeroflot  were  to 
mobilize  the  most  appropriate  1,000  planes  in 
lu  1.650-plane  fleet,  the  major  combat  ele- 
ments of  a  third  Soviet  airborne  dlvlaton 
could  be  simultaneously  lifted. 

Despite  some  UmlUtlons  in  Aeroflot's  mili- 
tary capabilities,  it  Is  clear  that  Aeroflot  has 
already  played  a  major  role  in  Soviet  mUlUry 
and  political  inlUatives.  from  the  Czecho- 


Aeroflot  Is  the  world's  largest  airline  In 
terms  of  scheduled  route  mUeage  and  pas- 
sengers carried.  The  moet  recent  statistics 
(1978)  are  impressive:  Aeroflot  carried  over 
100  million  passengers  and  over  2.6  mUllon 
metric  tons  of  freight  to  some  3,500  Soviet 
cities  and  70  foreign  countries.  Though  these 
statistics  Indicate  Aeroflot  to  be  among  the 
leaders  In  world  clvU  aviation  ( 15  percent  of 
all  passengers  carried  worldwide  by  all  of 
the  globe's  scheduled  airlines  and  40  percent 
as  many  as  all  US  airlines  combined) ,  rough- 
ly half  as  many  passengers  as  were  flown  by 
all  US  airlines  In  1973) ,  the  opposite  is  true 
when  passenger  and  freight  revenues  are  rec- 
oncUed  against  specific  routes  and  destlna- 
tlOES.  What  then  emerges  Is  an  international 
carrier  with  an  excess  of  unprofitable  routes, 
and  aircraft  flying  them  which  are  margin- 
ally cost-effective. 

This  should  not  be  stirprislng,  for  Aero- 
flot la  essentially  a  military  air  transport  ad- 
junct dressed  in  respectable  civil  air  finery. 
The  clue  to  Aeroflot's  military  linkage  Is 
fotrnd  In  Ita  administrative  leadership  and 
materiel  assets. 

Aeroflot  Is  administered  by  the  All-Union 
Ministry  of  Civil  AvUtlon.  (Prior  to  1948. 
Aercrflot  was  controlled  directly  by  a  clvU  air 
division  within  the  Ministry  of  Defense.) 
But  even  since  coming  under  the  ClvU  Air 
Ministry.  Aeroflot  continues  to  be  under  the 
leadership  of  former  (and  active)  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  Soviet  Air  Force.  Since 
the  1950s,  Aeroflot  has  been  headed  by  the 
Soviet  Air  F(Ht»  Marshal  of  Aviation — cur- 
rently. Marshal  B.  P.  Bugaev.  Most  Aeroflot 
personnel,  who  number  between  400-500.000. 
are  either  currently  In  the  reserves  are  had 
former  military  status  through  all  ranks. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  functions  dealing 
with  management  and  operations,  which  ex- 
plains the  close  similarity  of  ground  and 
flight  procedures  between  Aeroflot  and  VTA. 
(Many  VTA  aircraft  are  marked  In  Aeroflot 
colors.) 

The  organizational  structtire  of  Aerofiot 
very  closely  resembles  the  VTA,  and  even  In- 
cludes a  military-equivalent  rank  structure. 
(Maintenance  personnel  and  shop  foremen 
wear  some  Identity  of  rank,  for  instance.) 


The  administrative  apparatus  contalna,  as 
do  aU  Soviet  organs  of  government.  poUtlcal 
and  KOB  elements  to  ensure  conformity,  po- 
UUcal  reliability,  and  security. 

As  Is  customary  In  the  Soviet  scheme  of 
things,  Aeroflot  Is  very  selective  about  the 
numl>er  of  pilots,  navigators,  and  other  key 
personnel  having  equivalent  military  exper- 
tise. (James  R.  Reltz,  in  a  1974  study  pub- 
lished In  East  Euroi>e  magazine  on  the  mlU- 
tary uses  of  Aeroflot,  estimated  Aeroflot's 
pilot  strength  at  between  30-25,000.  most  of 
whom  would  be  readily  available  for  mUltary 
transport  missions.) 

The  relationship  of  the  Ministry  of  ClvU 
AvUtlon  (MCA)  to  the  VTA  Is  shown  in 
Table  One.  In  peacetime,  the  MCA  receives 
Its  directions  from  the  (^uncU  of  Ministers 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  However,  In  extreme 
emergencies  or  war  situations,  the  MCA  13 
subordinated  to  the  specially  designated  De- 
fense Council  which  In  turn  reports  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  through  the  CouncU  of  Min- 
isters. It  Is  through  the  Defense  CouncU  that 
the  VTA  utilizes  the  personnel  and  materiel 
assets  of  Aeroflot. 

The  mlUtary  exerts  its  Influence  from  an- 
other significant  direction — the  design  and 
construction  of  all  Aeroflot  aircraft.  For  ex- 
ample, Aeroflot  has  a  reported  100  IL-76 
transports  under  construction  and  to  be  in 
service  by  mid-1982,  as  many  as  VTA  had  op- 
erational m  mld-1980  (July  AFJ).  Those 
planes,  considered  by  many  to  be  Russia's 
in-service  counterpart  of  USAFs  hoped-for 
CTZ,  would  Increase  Aeroflot's  long-range 
troop-carrjing  capablUty  by  45  percent  and 
its  cargo  capacity  by  over  50  percent.  Al- 
though Aerofiot  maintains  Its  own  opera- 
tional and  flight  testing  establishments,  it 
does  not  operate  aircraft  or  engine  design 
bureaus.  The  responsibility  for  both  military 
and  civU  aircraft  and  engine  designs  belongs 
to  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production,  an 
agency  cloaely  tied  to  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

Prom  the  logic  of  technology  and  eco- 
nomic requirements  for  domestic  and  inter- 
national passenger  and  cargo  transport.  It 
would  make  better  sense  for  Aerofiot  to  pur- 
chase superior  performance  aircraft  from 
the  commercial  markets  of  the  West.  How- 
ever, the  overriding  mUitary  requirements 
for  a  continually  utUlzed,  readily  available 
reserve  mlUtary  transport  fleet  results  In 
Aeroflot's  use  of  aircraft  which  are  far  from 
optimal  for  the  commercial  roles  they  per- 
form. 

Because  Soviet  centralized  economic  and 
production  planning  authorizes  the  mUltary 
to  take  the  lead  in  aircraft  design  and  engi- 
neering decision-making,  with  Input  from 
the  ClvU  aviation  side  consdered  as  less  im- 
portant, the  resultant  aircraft  represents  a 
hybrid  with  generaUy  more  limited  appUca- 
tions  for  civil  uae.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  earlier  nKMlels  of  Aeroflot  aircraft 
were  modified  meditun  and  long-range 
bcunbers  with  minor  allowances  made  for 
conveniences  expected  in  clvU  aircraft. 
More  Importantly,  however,  most  Aeroflot 
aircraft  constime  more  fuel  than  equivalent 
commerclaUy  designed  aircraft.  Further- 
more, rates  of  maintenance,  downtlntes  for 
engine  overhaul,  air  frame  and  higher 
echelon  maintenance  are  higher  than  those 
for  commercial  aircraft.  Frcnn  the  stand- 
point of  revenue/payload  economics,  Aero- 
flot aircraft  have  limited  carrying  capacities 
for  the  long-range  time /distance  parameters 
which  their  routes  require. 

Notwithstanding  ite  shortcomings.  Aero- 
fot  Is  a  formidable  national  asset  which 
the  Soviet  government  has  made  effective 
poUtlcal  and  military  use  of.  aa  In  Caecbo- 
slovakla  in  1968  and  Afghanistan  in  1979. 

The  Aeroflot  aircraft  Inventory  and  re- 
lated performance  characteristics  are  shown 
in  Table  Two.  Several  slgniflcant  facts 
emerge  from  this  data.  Foremost  is  the  lim- 
ited range  and  payload  of  Its  aircraft  for 
long-range  service  to  Africa  and  the  western 
hemisphere:  onlv  the  18-year-old  IL-62  ex- 
ceeds the  4.000-mlle  range  with  a  maximum 
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payloMl  of  36  matric  ton*.  This  lUnlUtlon  Is 
mora  apparent  when  compared  to  the  longer 
raB««/gi«ater  payload  capabiuues  of  the 
747    (80   metric   tons   carried   0.830 


statute  mUes):  Boeing  707-330  (a6mt/«.a40 
nm);  Douglas  DC-10  (S0mt/4J7anm):  Lock- 
heed 1011  (43  mt/4.4«7nm):  and  the  British 
Aircraft  BAC  VC-10    (a6mt/4.7a0nm).   Sec- 


ond. It  should  be  noted  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Aeroflot  fleet  consists  of  aircraft 
over  13  years  old.  with  the  average  aircraft 
age  approaching  30  yean. 


TABLE  2.— AEROFLOT:  INVENTORY  CF  OPERATIONAL  AIRCRAFT 


IMtinilHitit 
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340 
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1,616  . 
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4.0 
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L5 
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WO 
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91 
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60 

12.012 
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11,042 

7.920 
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ii-e« 

TO-W 
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Tl»-154 
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72 

?^ 
72 
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P) 
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C) 
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13. 104 
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(-) 

?^ 
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400  . 

12.400 

460 

347 

540 

238 

1  550 

14»  . 

290 
O 

O 

523 

AII-30 

AN-a 

YAJ(-42 

IL-« 

1S73 
1*74 
l»« 
U77 

323 

1.6 
15.0 
22.0 

205 

497 

575 

Total 

l.WO  .. 

S6.6M 

.0,464 

120.085 

'  DmIimM  VTA 
>Car|SMriy. 

rfSsmlltcL 

Ptietoiraphy  ind  mipplnc  only. 
'Mi  Murct:  1977. 

Nevertheless,  when  these  assets  are  con- 
sidered In  terms  of  their  troop  carrying  ca- 
pabilities, the  threat  potential  Is  better  real- 
ised. The  six  Aeroflot  passenger  aircraft 
type*  designated  as  VTA  reserves  In  Table 
Two  have  a  total  lift  capacity  of  over  56,000 
troops — equivalent  to  the  nianpower  of  at 
least  four  Soviet  motorized  rifle  divisions 
and  additional  support  troops.  Looking  at 
the  airlift  capacity  In  a  more  probable  situ- 
ation, where  only  half  the  aircraft  would  be 
available,  a  realistic  airlift  of  an  equivalent 
two  divisions  Is  thus  achieved. 

Aeroflot's  IL-14  and  AN-ia  aircraft  also 
provide  the  VTA  with  the  capability  of 
carrying  the  equivalent  of  more  than  a  di- 
vision of  ptkratroops  (these  planes  are  spe- 
cially designed  for  paratroop  drops).  Aero- 
flot's 100  new  IL-76S  will  dramatically  in- 
crease that  capablltly.  The  remaining  II 
types  of  non-VTA  reserve  Aeroflot  planes 
(shown  without  asterisks  in  Table  Two) 
represent  a  backup  pool  which.  If  time  Is  not 
critical,  can  be  mobilized  to  carry  an  addi- 
tional 130.000  personnel.  If  only  35  percent 
of  these  aircraft  were  available,  an  additional 
eoulpvalent  of  two  divisions  could  be  readily 
transported  over  compiratlvely  shorter  dis- 
tances than  the  VTA-reserve  aircraft. 

Becaiise  of  their  shorter  ranges,  most 
Aeroflot  aircraft  would  require  additional 
refueling  for  operations  in  southern  Africa, 
southeastern  Asia,  end  the  Western  Heml- 
•phera.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Aeroflot  has 
alraady  esUbllshed  terminals  throughout 
northern  and  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  CTuba. 
access  to  distant  portions  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America  should  not  prove  too  difficult  a  lo- 
gistical problem.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
constraint  to  long  distance  troop  transport 
Is  the  requirement  for  frequent  crew 
changes,  thus  taxing  the  supply  of  trained 
crew  personnel. 

noLimow  ss  an  nmBwsTiONAi.  roacx 
Flwn  Its  inception  following  the  Ore*t 
ClvU  War  in  1<»32.  Aeroflot  has  been  bastcallv 
a  domestic  airline  serving  the  needs  of  the 
various  Soviet  governmental  agencies  rather 
ttanthe  needs  of  the  public,  or  for  flnanclal 
raturn.  During  World  War  n.  Aeroflot  was 
incorporated  into  the  air  force  where  It 
•«"wl   with  great   dtotlncuon.   performing 


tactical  and  trans|>ort  missions  and  sus- 
taining losses  due  to  enemy  action.  FViUow- 
Ing  World  War  n.  Aeroflot  extended  Its  serv- 
ice to  Eastern  Europe,  a  move  designed  to 
afllrm  Its  political  and  economic  control  of 
that  region. 

It  was  not  until  after  Stalin's  death  in 
1953  that  his  successors  felt  secure  enough 
to  extend  Aeroflot  service  beyond  Eastern 
Europe  with  the  realization  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  opened  to  foreign  non- 
Communist  carriers.  In  light  of  the  desire 
to  extend  Aeroflot  routes  beyond  the  com- 
munist realm,  the  political  advantages  or 
this  policy  were  not  lost  to  the  government 
leadership.  In  1958.  Pavel  Zhlgatev,  then 
Minister  of  CWX  Aviation,  noted,  "Aeroflot's 
equipment  and  route  expansion  program  .  .  . 
Is  new  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, true  to  their  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence  among  states  with  different  po- 
litical systems,  are  devoting  an  enormous 
amount  of  attention  to  the  construction  ol 
aircraft  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  expanding 
our  economic  and  cultural  ties  with  all 
states  and  peoples." 

Beginning  in  1965,  Aeroflot  began  cau- 
tiously fo  expand  Into  such  "safe"  places  as 
Austria  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  be- 
fore heading  into  the  rest  of  Western  Europe 
and  beyond. 

Aeroflot's  expansion  worldwide  Is  Illus- 
trated chronologically  in  Table  Three.  Im- 
mediately apparent  is  Aeroflot's  entrance 
Into  various  regions  by  stages  beyond  Eu- 
rope, first  Into  South  Asia,  and  then  Into  the 
Middle  East,  the  remainder  of  Asia.  Africa. 
and  lastly  North  and  South  America.  The 
singularly  most  Important  fact  of  Aeroflot's 
expansion  into  70  covm tries  Is  this:  38  ot 
them  (40  percent)  became  Marxist  or  Soviet 
client  states  Immediately  prior  to  or  follow- 
ing the  Introduction  of  Aeroflot  service.  More 
Impressive  Is  the  fact  that  if  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  the  United  States,  ana 
Canada  are  not  Included,  then  the  Marxist/ 
client  state  total  Increases  to  over  50  percent 
of  all  the  countries  served.  Half  of  them  t>e- 
came  Marxist  or  Soviet  client  states  Just  oe- 
fore  Aeroflot  Introduced  service,  half  did  so 
just  after  Aeroflot  began  operations  there. 
Titble  Four  analyses  101  critical  bistoncai 


events  In  47  countries  preceding,  concurrent 
with,  and  following  the  introduction  of 
Aeroflot  service.  The  most  significant  results 
of  the  analysis  of  101  critical  events  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Soviet  military  assistance  (hu- 
man and  materiel)  follows  the  Introduction 
of  Aeroflot  service  (Critical  Incident  3):  (2) 
the  support  of  terrorism  and  Insurgency  in 
countries  adjacent  to  the  country  served  by 
Aerofiot  (Critical  Incident  6):  (3)  the  Intro- 
duction of  Aeroflot  service  Immediately  prior 
to,  or  concurrent  with,  political  Instability 
or  Communist  takeover  (Critical  Incident 
6) — this  has  occurred  especially  In  cases  ot 
Soviet  support  of  Insurgencies  and  terror- 
ism In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East:  and  (4) 
the  large  number  of  countries  served  by 
Aeroflot  motivated  by  prestige  and  political/ 
"show  the  flag"  to  counter  influence  of  the 
West  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(Critical  Incident  1)  and  prestige  flights  to 
London,  Tokyo,  and  Washington,  for  exam- 
ple. 

It  Is  thus  reasonable  to  surmise  that  very 
little  of  Aeroflot's  route  structure  could  be 
rationalized  on  the  basis  of  economic  and 
commercial  gain.  Rather,  the  data  relating  to 
"critical  events"  In  47  of  70  countries  served 
by  Aeroflot  suggest  other  than  economic  and 
commercial  interests  as  the  primary  purpose 
for  the  initiation  of  that  service. 

Underlying  these  six  observable  motives 
and  consequences  following  Aeroflot's  route 
expansion  are  such  lees  apparent,  but  ulte- 
rior, reasons  as  developing  as  infrastructure 
for  political/Ideological  subversion,  propa- 
ganda dissemination,  and  intelligence  gath- 
ering. 

TRZ  Amon^yr  xotm  network 

First  and  foremost,  the  Aeroflot  route  net- 
work cannot  be  Justifled  on  the  basis  of 
financial  gain  or  potential  commercial  enter- 
prise. Above  all  else,  Aeroflot,  like  all  other 
organs  of  the  Soviet  government,  exists  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  out  whatever 
policy  objective  the  KremUn  leadership  de- 
termines. For  Its  part,  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Aviation  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  im- 
plementation of  higher  policy  and  the  day- 
to-day  operational  aspects  of  Areoflot.  It  is 
highly  likely,  as  In  other  matters,  that  the 
route  expansion  policy  for  Aeroflot  Is  being 
determined  by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
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Soviet  Union  and  executwl  by  lt«  •xecuUve 
Mm.  the  Oonncil  of  MlnUtera  (Tabto  One) . 
The  objeotlvee  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
exert  the  greatest  influence  in  the  direction 
and  timing  of  the  development  of  the  Aero- 
flot route  network.  For  thU  reason.  If  for 
none  other,  most  Aeroflot  routes  are  eco- 
nomicaUy  infeaaible,  and  would  be  aban- 
doned by  profit-motivated  commercUl  air 
couriers  (as  Indeed  they  have  been). 

The  most  profltable  portion  of  Aeroflot's 
service  (in  terms  of  percentage  of  fiUed 
available  seats)  ouUlde  the  Soviet  Union  is 
Eastern  Europe.  This  U  not  surprising  in 
view  of  AeroOot's  virtual  monopoly  on  flights 
to  the  Sovieft  Union  through  various  incen- 
tives to  tourtst  groups  and  the  party  faith- 
ful. It  U  an  absolute  political  necessity  that 
the  Aeroflot  presence  in  Eastern  Europe  be 
omnipresent  as  a  reminder  of  Russia's  dls- 
unt  controlling  authority. 

Aeroflot  service  to  Western  Europe.  Japan, 
and  North  America  at  best  can  be  consid- 
ered a  financially  marginal  operation,  but 
essential  as  a  matter  of  prestige  and  manifes- 
tation as  a  "world  aviation  power."  It  Is 
Aerofiot's  operations  and  route  selection  in 
the  Third  World  and  developing  nations 
which  are  driven  by  opportunism  and  stra- 
tegic factors  which  override  considerations  of 
financial  gain  or  loss.  It  Is  a  common  sight  to 
see  Aeroflot  aircraft  in  many  African  cities 
empty  except  for  debarking/embarking  So- 
viet diplomatic  and  other  government  per- 
sonnel. 

Excluding  the  cities  of  Soviet-controlled 
Eastern  Europe  and  Yugoslavia,  Aeroflot  flies 
to  84  other  worldwide  destinations,  divided 
Into  nine  geographically  oriented  "services." 
These  "services"  include  (flgure  In  paren- 
theses Indicates  number  of  scheduled  stops 
outside  Soviet  Union  for  e»cb  "service") : 
Transatlantic  (7);  Tokyo  (3);  Scandinavia 
(5) :  Western  Europe  (17) ;  Southeast  Asia 
(18):  Northern  Asia  (3);  Middle  East  (7); 
Northwest  Africa  (30) :  and  East  and  Ontral 
Africa  (10).  Aeroflot,  In  addition,  maintains 
a  cargo  flight  service  which  serves  four  cities 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Further  analysis  of  the  route  structure 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
shows  that  nearly  300  weekly  round  trips 
are  made  to  the  above-mentioned  84  cities. 
Although  It  would  be  expected  that  London 
and  Paris  would  receive  frequent  weekly 
Aeroflot  fllgfaU,  the  high  fraquencles  of 
Havana,  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  Tripoli  reflect 
the  strategic  and  political  Importance  of  the 
regions  encomt>asslng  these  cltle*,  i.e.,  the 
Caribbean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  central  and 
eastern  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  their 
littorals. 

Moreover,  the  numerous  weekly  flights 
Into  London,  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Blllan.  (be- 
sides 13  other  Western  European  cities)  and 


ScandaiiftvU.  provide  the  SovleU  extensive 
tunely  area  coverage  of  vital  regions  of  the 
West. 

This  continuous  information  source  pro- 
vides Soviet  authorities  with  the  most  cur- 
rent and  volumlnoxis  data  source  for  critical 
intelligence  Information  pertaining  to  such 
factors  as  weather,  shipping,  air/ground 
traffic  flow,  large-scale  troop  movement,  and 
observation  and  monitoring  of  certain  desig- 
nated ground  facilities. 

Equally  important  to  the  Soviet  Informa- 
tion gathering  apparatus  and  long-range 
strategic  planners  are  the  30  scheduled 
weekly  stops  throughout  the  northern  two- 
thirds  of  the  African  continent.  Practically 
every  Important  political  center  or  strategi- 
cally important  region  has  been  covered  by 
Aeroflot's  "services"  to  Africa,  for  the  most 
part  carried  out  in  once  a  week  round  trip 
flights. 

The  Soviet  Unicm  maintains  Its  political 
and  strategic  interests  In  Southeast  and 
Northeastern  Asia  by  weekly  or  twice-weekly 
flights  to  Vientiane,  Phnom  Penh,  Hanoi, 
Saigon.  Ulan  Bator,  and  Pyongyang,  besides 
some  intermediate  stops  in  neighboring 
countries  where  the  Soviets  maintain  an  ac- 
tive political  Interest. 

It  Is  only  In  the  western  hemisphere  where 
the  Aeroflot  network  could  be  considered 
"underdeveloped."  Though  It  Is  In  their  stra- 
tegic Interests  to  expand  In  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America,  they  are  restricted  to 
Havana,  Mexico  City,  and  Lima.  Likely  short- 
term  targets  for  expansion  are  Managua, 
Panama  City,  Oranada,  and  other  politically 
opportune  Caribbean  countries. 

The  only  regions  of  the  world  denied  to 
Aeroflot  are  the  larger  portions  of  the  west- 
em  hemisphere,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  basin.  Most  con- 
servative and  politically  antagonistic  regimes 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  Including  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  have  denied  or 
severely  restricted  Aeroflot  service  on  the 
basis  of  mistrust,  political  leverage,  and  pure 
financial  infeaslblllty.  Australia  and  New 
SSealand  have  denied  Aeroflot  service  simply 
because  they  have  judged  that  there  would 
be  insufficient  passenger  traffic  on  Aeroflot. 
and  that  Qantas  and  Air  New  Zealand  have 
no  flnanclal  gain  to  be  realized  In  service 
to  Moscow. 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  various  types  of 
Intelligence  and  political  activities  are  con- 
ducted by  other  nations'  flag  carriers  for 
their  resjjectlve  governments  to  some  degree 
(including  the  United  States),  but  hardly  at 
the  degree  and  Intensity  of  Aeroflot  and  Its 
surrogate  airlines  In  Soviet  client  states. 
Furthermore,  even  though  such  activities 
are  pursued  by  other  foreign  carriers,  they 
do  not  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  or  its 
allies.  Aeroflot  does  pose  such  a  threat. 


THZ  MMonarc  thkkat  potzntial:  aixoflot  as 

AN  ADJUNCT  TO  VTA 

The  greatest  and  most  obvious  threat 
posed  by  Aeroflot  is  Its  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel transport  capabilities  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  VTA.  The  seven  Aeroflot  aircraft  types 
designated  as  the  VTA  reserve  fleet  (AN- 12: 
AN-34;  IL-14:  IL-62:  Tu  134:  IL-76;  and 
AN-22) ,  when  combined  with  VTA  assets  for 
both  personnel  and  materiel  transport  make 
a  significant  contribution.  Tables  Five  and 
Six  show  the  Aeroflot  contribution,  by  mili- 
tary transport  aircraft  type,  to  the  potential 
total  lift  capabilities  for  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel. In  personnel  transport,  Aeroflot's 
most  significant  contribution  is  in  the  long- 
range  aircraft  (Tu-134,  IL-62,  AN-33,  and 
IL-76).  Aeroflot  can  lift  almost  as  many 
personnel  as  VTA  over  long  ranges  and  about 
70  percent  as  many  over  shorter  ranges,  as 
shown  In  Table  Eight. 

In  the  matter  of  materiel  lift  augmen- 
tation to  VTA,  except  for  a  slgniflcant  con- 
tribution of  the  long-range  IL-62's  llnUted 
payload  capacity,  a  more  modest  contribution 
is  made  by  the  older,  long-range  AN-22.  The 
most  significant  materiel  transport  augmen- 
tation Is  made  by  the  short-range  AN-34. 
These  aircraft  would  be  used  as  "work 
horses"  In  combat  logistics  environments 
such  as  Central  Europe.  Afghanistan.  Iran, 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  percentage  aug- 
mentation for  short-  and  long-range  ma- 
teriel transport  Is  also  shown  in  Table  Eight. 
Aerofiot  augmentation  for  long-range  ma- 
teriel transport  (39  percent)  Is  also  signifi- 
cant. These  long  ranges  (up  to  4,000  miles) 
would  apply  most  to  African  and  western 
hemisphere  missions. 

Addition  of  the  100  IL-76s  mentioned 
earUer  would  Increase  the  long-range  per- 
sonnel transport  capability  by  45  percent  and 
cargo  capacity  by  over  60  percent  by  mld- 
1982. 

TABLE  7.-FREQUENCY  OF  CRITICAL  EVENTS  AND 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  AEROFLOT  SERVICE 


Critical  event  number 


Con- 
Prior   current  FcHow- 
to       witb  in| 
Aero-      Aen>-  Aofo- 
flot         flot  IM 
service   service  scnrica 


Total 


l-Prestife... 'J* 

2— Political  instability 10            9  4  =23 

J-Militaryaid *          "■  ^  H 

4-£conoinic  aid •            S  ?  'S 

5— Bases  acquisition 2  6  B 

6— Insurcency  support 2 7  12 « 

Total 17           33  51  101 


<  Critical  event  No.  1  not  relavant  to  comsiencement  otAafoJW 

service,  thus  combined  in  total  (not  induded  in  subtotals). 

>  Does  not  indude  Seven  East  European  Conmumst  statas 


TABU  8.-AER0FL0T  AUGMENTATION  VTA  AIRLIFT  CAPABILITIES  ACCORDING  TO  RANGE  LIMITATIONS 


Aircraft  (range)  (statute  miles) 


sir- 
tisll 


Aeiotlot 
at 
per- 
centage 
o( 
VTA     Aeroflot  total 


Personnel  tranlport  (thousands): 

Short  range  Oess  than  1,500) - Ml  S 

Medium  range  (less  than  2,500) IX-O 

Long  range  (less  than  4,000) —  70.8 


94.1 
91.  S 
37.  S 


55.4 
44.5 
32.5 


Aircraft  (range)  (statute  miles) 


Tew 

air- 
craft 


VTA 


AenlM 
as 

per- 
centage 
of 
AervIM  total 


Materiel  Transport  (thousands  of  tons): 

Short  range  Oess  than  1,500) - 43.0 

Medium  range  Oess  than  2.500) - 30.75 

Long  range  Oess  than  4.000) - 14- " 


26.0 

23.0 

9.0 


17.0 
7.75 
5.75 


40 
25 
39 


The  AN-32,  In  service  since  1965,  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  VTA  because  of  Its  versa- 
tility In  long-range  personnel  and  materiel 
transport.  For  example.  It  Is  capable  of  carry- 
ing equipment  ranging  from  large  amounts 
of  munitions  to  main  battle  tanks,  missile 
launchers,  and  self-propelled  artillery. 
Though  It  lacks  the  range  and  payload  ca- 


pacity of  the  American  0-5,  the  AN-32's  reer 
loading  lets  It  handle  large  bulk  cargo  and 
most  Soviet  fighting  vehicles. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  and  functional 
capabilities  of  Aerofiot's  reserve  fleet,  their 
value  Is  enhanced  by  immediate  to  short- 
term  availability  of  both  aircraft  and  crew/ 
maintenance  personnel.  Since  most  crew  and 


key  maintenance  personnel  are  members  of 
the  Soviet  Air  Force  Reserve,  It  would  be  a 
relatively  simple  matter  to  transfer  them  to 
active  Air  Force  status  with  their  aircraft. 
Moreover,  a  significant  portion  of  Aeroflot's 
personnel  and  aircraft  are  frequently  used 
for  troop  tranq>ort  during  RussU's  routine, 
semiannual  troop  rotation  In  Eastern  Europe 
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(ApcU  IMl  4^/).  Tilts  p*rtlelp*Uon  tqr  A«to- 
flot  yroTldM  cnwa  mnd  wlntwiano  p«raon> 
iMl  with  highly  i«>«T»nt  pr»ctle«  anil  trkln* 
iB(  In  tactkml  troop  moraoMnt  prooodorw. 
Tho  naa  of  AaroOot  aaMta  In  tho  mbH- 
«"—'»'  troop  rotatloB  procnm  prorldM  y«t 
Miothar  po«ont1«l  thi«*t.  particularly  to  un- 
ampoettnc  iwtttituwlnt  eountrlaa.  Durlnc  the 
tioop  rotation  partoda  tba  troop-ladan  air- 
craft oonkl  aaally  ba  dlraetad  to  aalaa  or  oc- 
cupy a  pottttcal/mlUtary  objoctlT*  from  an 
unwary  victim.  Tbm  aflelancy  of  utuiatng 
AaraOot  aaaota  for  such  purpoaaa  during  tha 
rotation  pwlod  was  mada  arldant  during  tha 
August.  196i  8o>vlat  aalsura  of  Pragua'a  Intar- 
natmnal  airport  and  othar  kay  cantors  during 
Its  tafeaovor  of  that  country. 

Tha  naa  of  Aaroflot  aircraft  and  crews  In 
tha  BoTlat  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  and  its 
uttUaatkin  In  logistical  support  for  Soviet 
and  surrogate  forcaa  In  Angola.  Ethiopia,  and 
South  Tamen  are  othar  examples  of  the  value 
of  Aaroflot  as  an  adjunct  to  the  VTA. 

Adda  froot  tha  transport  aircraft.  Aaroflot 
alao  malntalna  and  oparatas  a  large  fleet  of 
spadaUy  design  ad  aircraft  used  for  crop 
duatlag  and  othar  rhamlral  spraying  func- 
tions. Tbaaa  aircraft  could  easily  be  utlllaed 
for  tactical  employment  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agents  If  the  Soviets  should  consider 
thaaa  aircraft  expendable,  since  few  would 
llkaly  survive  the  haaards  of  •  combat  en- 
vlronmant. 

AsaoTLOT's  ImauJQKifcx  Acmrmas 
That  tha  Solvet  Oovemment  uses  the  as- 
sets and  designated  routes  of  Aaroflot  for 
gananl  Informatton  and  spaciflc  Intelligence 
gathatlwg  is  certain.  Defense  Department 
say.  Periodically,  members  of  Aaro- 
foralgn  airport  ticket  agencies  and 
I  staoa  have  bean  arrested  for  11- 
lagal  aetlvtUaa  including  eeplonage  and  at- 
tempts to  gain  aooeas  to  security  information 
through  use  ct  local  nationals 

During  I9gO.  for  arampla,  Aaroflot  employ- 
ees In  Brussels  and  Madrid  ware  wcpelled  for 
undeOnsd  "lUagal  acttvltlae"  and  customs 
violations,  doaer  to  home,  three  Cuban  alr- 
llna  pilots  ware  anastad  last  September  as 
suipacted  ssplnnage  agents.  An  ^BI  agent, 
Arthur  P.  Wahrhass,  of  tha  Miami  ofllce. 
stated  that  tha  Cubans  were  arrested  on  "tn- 
fonoatlan  we  developed  as  an  outgrowth  of 
Investigations  Into  Cuban  intelligence  mat- 
ters." In  February  of  this  year.  Ricardo 
liiailiii.  who  was  First  Secretary  of  the 
Cuban  Interest  Section  and  who  functioned 
also  as  Cubana's  repreeentatlve  in  Washing- 
ton, was  ezpellad  for  "enticing  Illegal  trade." 
Tha  FBI  alao  Identlfled  him  as  an  inteUl- 
ganca  agent. 

Another  Interesting  fact  emargee  from  Cu- 
bana's operations  In  the  United  States.  There 
are  currently  three  Cuban  "security  agents" 
permanently  residing  In  Miami  ostensibly 
aaalgnad  to  protect  Cubana's  single  weekly 
chartered  fU^t.  DoD  authorities  who  moni- 
tor Cubana's  aettvltlea  report  these  agents 
"era  never  to  ba  found,  even  when  the  Cu- 
bana  aircraft  Is  at  Miami."  Thla  was  borne 
out  several  weeks  ago  when  an  anti-castro 
agent  attempted  to  drive  a  vehicle  into  a 
Cuhana  plana  at  Miami  and  none  of  the 
Cuban  "security  agents"  were  preeent  to  pro- 
tM!t  tha  aircraft. 

AstoOot's  axtanalve  network  through  Weet- 
em  Buropa  permits  It  to  observe  all  sspects 
of  uwisneiUal  and.  Indeed,  some  Important 
mUltaiy  Installations  lying  along  or  adjacent 
to  Its  flight  paths.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  Aero- 
Hot  (or  Its  ooonterpart  surtogatee) .  to  veer 
"aoddantally"  off  Its  preserlbad  fll^t  path 
to  ovaitty  troop  movements  and  maneuvers 
In  Weatam  Buiupe  and  NATO  naval  exer- 
deea.  This  practice,  however.  Is  not  nt^itja^ 
to  Burope:  there  are  numerous  Incidents 
over  tha  past  16  years  of  Aaroflot.  Cubans. 
other  surrogate  carriers  straying  off 
routes  to  obaerve  events  and 
placea  of  Interest  In  tha  United  Statee. 
Tha  msttar  of   Communist    bloc   illegal 


overflights  over  testrletad  areas  In  tha  United 
Statee  cauaed  tha  V&.  Air  Faroe  last  sum- 
mar  to  Issue  tha  following  standing  note  of 
concern  in  a  mamorandum  to  all  its  deelg- 
natad  erltloal  Installatlwis: 

"mare  are  Indleatlons  that  Communist 
atrllnee  have  SIONIT  (signal  intaUlganoal 
ooUectlon  missions  In  Western  Xurope — 
there  is  no  evidenoe  to  date  that  Aaroflot 
uses  such  coUscMon  capalHIKtaa  in  tha 
United  Statee'  air  apace.  However,  the 
OOHUS  overflight  capahUltlea  o(  Aaroflot 
along  with  their  unevaluated  oolleetton  oa- 
pahllltlee  does  preeent  a  threat  of  unknown 
dimensions.  All  reclplanta  of  this  msaaage 
are  advised  to  take  appropriate  actions  to 
safsguard  aenattlva  communications  and  on- 
going opsrattona." 

Aceordlng  to  aoma  Air  Force  authorltlee, 
there  Is  taason  to  ballava  that  Aaroflot  has 
already  engaged  In  some  form  of  electronic 
Inttfllganoe,  such  as  monitoring  VHF  and 
UHF  at  certam  localee  along  their  flight 
paths  In  the  United  BUtas. 

TABLE    1-SOVia    AND    BLOC    CONMEIICIAL    FUGHTS  > 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


(Miw 


T«W 


\m  Vim  \m  \9»  \m  xmn 


Sovist  UsMM 

(AereiM)..- M4  172  S2  6  406  17* 

MaariCLoO S«2  <«  126  ISO  U*  63S 

BMMieaaraa) 192  2*1  I  4  200  2S2 

CackMia««kM(CSA).  U6  M4  0  4  S26  M* 
Esst  Gereeay 

(lirtarflM) 0  0  6  12  6  12 

BulprM  <Biilka«) 0  0  t  0  I  0 

Cutw  (Cubini) >2**  >2*4  4**  116  776  470 

Tairi I,S22  1.776     69*     362  2.610  2,138 

■  FlifM— t  liiifl*  triotit.  i.t.,  1-wiy  trip. 

■  Atrthorind  OMrflightx.  Hannt-MontrML 

Air  Force  liaison  ofllcers  at  FAA  assigned 
to  monitor  Communist  airline  flights  over 
the  United  States  stated  that  the  various  air 
controllers  covering  the  northeastern  U.S.  re- 
ported receiving  requests  at  a  rate  of  as 
much  as  four  per  month  from  Cubana.  Lot, 
and  CSA  airlines  to  overfly  the  restricted 
regions  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Connecti- 
cut on  their  flights  to  and  from  Montreal. 
They  requested  these  routes  In  order  to 
"avoid  the  heavy  traflic"  of  their  authorized 
flight  routes. 

Perhaps  the  Watervllet  Arsenal  near  Al- 
bany, the  Knowles  Atomic  Power  Laborato- 
ries, or  the  many  electronic  and  naval  facili- 
ties of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  Connecticut 
are  specially  designated  high  priority  targets 
for  the  Soviet  Intelligence  data  collection 
effort. 

Aeroflot  and  surrogate  airlines  have  re- 
quested transcontinental  "charter"  flights 
which  have  coincided  with  missile  firings, 
troop  maneuvers,  and  practice  Strategic  Air 
Command  alerts.  The  continual  desire  of 
Aeroflot  and  surrogate  carriers  to  establish 
scheduled  or  non-scheduled  "courier"  and 
"special"  flights  to  southern  California  and 
the  Seattle  area,  which  would  pass  through 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  defense-related 
facilities.  Is  of  great  concern  to  Defense  De- 
partment authorities.  To  date  they  have  been 
succeeiful  In  convincing  the  CAB  and  the 
State  Department  that  It  would  be  inimical 
to  the  security  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  authorise  such  flights.  The  denial  of  west 
coast  landing  rights  has  effectively  denied 
the  Soviets  the  routes  which  they  desire 
scross  the  Pactflc. 

COVXXT   OPXaATIONS 

The  use  of  legltlmste  Aeroflot  operations 
for  the  Insertion  of  undercover  atrents  and 
clandestine  forces  Into  the  designated  target 
Is  a  tactic  repeatedly  employed  by  the  So- 
vleU.  It  U  highly  likely  that  Aeroflot  Is  the 
primary  means  of  Introducing  Soviet  Intel- 


ligence agenu  and  other  oovert  operaUvaa 
throughout  the  world,  but  espedally  In 
Africa  and  other  leas  developed  regions. 

During  the  1068  Caech  crisis,  an  tmusually 
large  number  of  Soviet  "govamment  oOlclals" 
were  observed  debarking  Aaroflot  planaa  at 
Prague:  In  fact,  several  accounts  reported 
that  Soviet  "civilians"  debarking  at  the 
Prague  airport  Immediately  seised  the  air- 
port while  being  led  by  the  former  Director 
of  Aeroflot  operations  there.  At  Kabul,  So- 
viet conunandoe,  ferried  In  an  Aeroflot  air- 
craft In  a  routine  flight,  reportedly  seised 
that  airport  prior  to  the  advance  of  the  air- 
borne forces.  There  Is  good  reaison  to  believe 
that  most  of  the  Soviet  combat  brigade  ele- 
ments recently  introduced  into  Cuba  were 
surrepUtloualy  brought  there  by  Aeroflot  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  so  as  not  to 
arouse  suspicion  and  alarm  the  United  States. 
"sHownia  THX  tum"  sns  sxpucrr 
powxa  paoJBcnoM 

The  use  of  military  and  techn<dogleaI  as- 
sets of  one  country  to  Impreas,  or  Indeed,  to 
Intimidate  another  country  In  the  guise  of 
"showing  the  flag."  or  "gunboat  diplomacy" 
Is  an  ancient  and  acc^>ted  practice  broxight 
to  Ita  peak  by  the  British  In  the  l»th  cen- 
tury. 

Though  a  late  arrlver  In  the  competition 
for  global  Influence  and  power,  the  Soviets 
have,  since  World  War  n,  more  than  made 
up  for  their  tardlnees.  In  particular,  since 
the  expansion  of  Aeroflot  Into  the  world's 
leaser  developed  regions  In  the  '60s,  that 
carrier  has  been  effectively  utilized  by  tha 
Soviet  government  as  an  Instrument  of  po- 
litical Influence  and  power  projection. 
Throughout  parts  of  Africa.  Aeroflot  Is  the 
only  means  for  International  travel.  For  ex- 
ample, Burundi  and  Rwanda  have  requested 
Aeroflot  service  since  they  lack  access  to 
regions  beyond  their  own  Inunedlate  en- 
vironment, and  desire  the  "prestige"  of  an 
international  carrier  arriving  In  their  capi- 
tals. Whereas  other  commercial  carriers  will 
eschew  service  to  unprofitable  destinations, 
Aeroflot  will  not,  if  the  venture  Is  deemed 
potentially  exploitable  for  political  or  mili- 
tary reasons. 

The  greatest  concern  for  US  security  in- 
terests Is  the  use  of  Aeroflot  to  acquire 
strategically  located  footholds  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Persian  Oulf,  and  Caribbean/Central 
American  regions.  The  lesser  developed  lo- 
calee, unprofitable  to  commercially  competi- 
tive air  service,  are  the  moat  vulnerable 
targets  for  Aeroflot  political  exploitation. 

The  success-proven  approach  of  the  Soviet 
government  Is  to  offer  a  targeted  Third 
World  country  the  benefit  of  Aeroflot  serv- 
ice— Including  provision  of  maintenance  and 
service  personnel,  ground  control  approach 
equipment,  and  other  Inducements  which 
the  host  country  would  be  Incapable  of  pro- 
viding. This,  of  course,  permits  the  Soviets 
to  place  key  Intelligence  and  political  op- 
eratives working  as  Aeroflot  personnel 
throughout  numerous  countries  In  the  Third 
World  besides  providing  the  Soviets  with 
the  requisite  navigational  aides,  flight  path 
and  approach  controls,  and  ground  facilities 
for  future  covert  or  overt  military  operations. 

opTxom  roa  comfrxanro  thx  sxaoFLor 

TRBXAT 

Aeroflot  and  Its  counterpart  Communist 
national  airlines  currently  operate  11  weekly 
flights  to  the  United  States — nine  to  New 
York  and  two  to  Washington.  DC.  This  does 
not  Include  a  scheduled  Aeroflot  flight  to 
New  York  which  labor  action  has  precluded 
since  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  These  alr- 
llnee  and  the  number  of  weekly  flights  in- 
clnda:  Aaroflot  (Soviet)  1:  Lot  (Poland)  S: 
Tarom  (Romania)  3:  CSA  (Cxechoelovakla) 
1:  and  CACC  (People's  Republic  of  China)  1. 
The  CAAC  flights  to  the  United  States  will 
be  Increased  to  two  weekly  flights  after  May 
2.  19S1. 
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CesMaaiM  Mae  state  ICAO  2-LTR  daiiiiiator  ano  sMt  airtio* 


ciaUe 


Buiiaris-  chaa 


CMaa 
CAAC 


Cafaaaa 


Eait 
Czadio-       Gansaay 
rievakia-  (GtNt)- 
OK,  IF, 

CSA  Intarfluf 


North 
Korea— 

Hunpry—   IS 
MA,  CAA  of 

IMiv  OP«K 


Ostif 


MantI— 

LO, 

Lot 


RO. 
TaroM 


U.S.SJL—  ViataM— 
SU.  VN.  Air 

AatoOot       Viftaan 


No.. 


ICAO  intin bar --• 

lASTAmtmbif "« **Ja^' 

DipkHnatic    relationt    with      Ho....  Ya« 

Uiitttd  Stitit.  „  „ 

US  CAB  402  pannit No No. 

BiMtrii  air  trantpoft  ar«*-    Ns No 

ntnL  ^ 

FAA  approval  AlP  «.,....—  " 
Prior  ptrsiissioo  rtquirad  for  .. 

tBiiy. 


Jalyi^67..  Yai.... 


Fab.  IS. 
S6. 


.  Fab.  IS,       Juna  10, 
74.  49. 

No Ja»a20, 

47. 
Va» No 


Apr.  4,  47.  No 


Apr.  18, 

4S. 
Yai 


..  Oct  30, 

No Jan.  15, 

73. 
Yes Yes 


SepLlS, 
No  ..... 


No Apr.  4.  47.  May  30. 

Apr.  6,  45.  No  .'.  .. 


No. 


Yai.- 
Ya»... 


Yes... 
Yai .. 


..  Yes. 
..  Yes. 


....  Ya« 

7aerfcia| 


No No Yes  . 

104sp...  4*lirtO/F  Yes>. 

10  days 

LNOG. 


No. 
No. 


No 
Yes  5 


No 

Yes 


No. 
No. 


Yes No. 

2i»orkin|  

days. 


.  No 
No 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Nov.  14, 

70. 
No 


..  Yes. 


Yes- 


Yes. 


..  Yes. 
.  Yas- 


Yes 
Yes. 


Yes... 
Yes... 


Apr.  12. 

80. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Yes Yes 

7  days  0/F  3  days 

14  days  30  days 

LNOG.  series. 


Diplomatic  clearance  required Yat. Yaa.. 

for  entry.      ..^  _. 

[Etry  permit  »atid -  JJ' • 

Cliaaies  musi  be  tubmittad JJbr • 

..  ,^  r.  .1 — u  j~  _i  M.»m,  War.... 


Yes. 


Yes No. 

S  imk  days, 
3  meks 

Sll|- 

fested. 
Yes 


Void  If  aircraft  does  not  eater.... 

bcoilcrew  required 

FlifM  pUn  required. 

Flifhl  notificatioa  MSG  ra-  ... 
quired. 


Vat.. 


48  hr..-..  30min.. 
:..  24  hr... 


Yes 


1  rjichaelavakia  tvauires  72  hr  advance  notice  for  noncommercial  flifhts  with  6  or  less  people.  ^l*A 
24  hr  Id!Si?e  niucX Honoommercial  ibghb  with  more  than  6  people.  18  wortunj  days  nolKe  ma.ning 
for  oesichediilad  conmefcial  fliibb.  Source:  FAA/AIA. 


East  Germany  (GD«>  requires:  48  hr  advance  mibce.  15  toys  advaK:c  »«1'"  «<>'J»^'«*»|^ 
inini  in  GDR  for  extended  permd  ol  time.  72  hr  advance  notice  lor  series  of  3  or  more  flilhte. 


In  addition  to  their  scheduled  flights,  the 
Sovleu  and  Bloc  nations  requested  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  operate  hundreds  of 
non-scheduled  "special"  flights,  mainly  car- 
rying government-sponsored  technical  and 
trade  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  Nine.  In 
1979,  27  percent  of  the  total  sorties  were  non- 
Bcheduled  "special  fllghU."  Tbeee  were 
sharply  reduced  In  IBM  to  17  percent  of 
total  flights,  due  mainly  to  the  cutbacks 
forced  on  Soviet  filghts  as  a  result  of  the 
Afghanistan  Invasion  and  reduction  of  Cu- 
bana's refugee  fUghts  foUowlng  the  refugee 
seallft  operation. 

Another  lm|>ortant  statistic  Is  the  number 
of  authorized  Cuban  (Cubana  Airlines)  over- 
nights permitted  across  US  territory  from 
Montreal  to  Havana.  Cubana  in  particular 
has  overflown  restricted  CONUS  areas  and 
offshore  Atlantic  fleet  exerdaes.  In  addition, 
Cubana  has  regularly  requested  overflight 
authorization  from  Havana  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia via  the  southwestern  portions  of  the 
United  States.  Cubana  Airlines  has  also  re- 
quested non-scheduled  flights  to  Dallas.  Chi- 
cago, and  New  Jersey  airports  In  the  greater 
New  York  region.  To  date,  tbeee  requesta 
have  been  denied  due  to  the  insistence  of 
Defense  Department  ofllclals  who  are  highly 
concerned  about  the  potential  espionage  ad- 
vantage presented  to  the  Soviet  surrogate. 
Except  for  Cubana,  the  majority  of  other 
surrogate  "special"  non-scheduled  flights  are 
to  New  York,  but  a  few  have  been  authorised 
to  the  west  co&st  with  flight  paths  routed 
around  restricted  areas.  Cubana's  non-sched- 
uled destinations  Include  both  Miami  and 
New  York,  but  with  every  effort  made  to 
minimise  overland  flight  paths. 

As  noted  earlier,  Cubana  in  the  past  has 
managed  to  "inadvertently"  stray  beyond  its 
authorized  flight  path  up  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States — most  notably  over  the 
restricted  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  SUUon 
and  the  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Fwce  Base.  Defense 
Department  offlcials  estimate  thst  these 
overflights  reached  a  level  of  four  per  month 
before  Cubana  was  flnaUy  forced  to  fly  over- 
water  routes  to  New  York  and  Montreal. 

The  Initiative  to  reestablish  Cubana  air 
service  Into  and  over  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  by  fonner  State  Department 
Cuban  Desk  Officer  Wayne  Smith,  who  now 
repreeents  U.S.  Interests  In  Havana.  Accord- 


ing to  Defense  Department  offlcials,  Cubana's 
rights  were  granted  without  ever  being  chan- 
nelled through — much  less  agreed  to  hy^of- 
fldals  at  DoD  and  other  agencies.  Including 
Smith's  compatriots  at  the  Department  of 
State. 

Thus,  although  a  strong  effort  has  success- 
fully been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Communist  air  carrier  flights  over  sensitive 
md  restricted  areas  of  the  US,  the  2,000-plus 
flights  annually  flown  to  US  destinations  do 
Indeed  provide  these  carriers  ample  opportu- 
nities for  Illegal  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  the  various  Communist  carriers 
have  generally  been  granted  "special"  and 
charter  flight  authorization  to  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  deny  OS  carriers  the  same 
rights.  Furthermore,  Pan  American  Airways 
was  forced  to  abandon  Its  Moscow  flight  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  and  non-reciprocal 
fl.^^l^>^ial  arrangements,  and  the  Soviet 
government's  refusal  to  let  Pan  American 
advertise  arid  freely  sell  Ite  tickets  to  Soviet 
citizens.  Of  course.  Aeroflot  advertises  regu- 
larly In  the  America  media  and  operates 
easily  accessible  ticket  travel  offices  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York. 

Moreover.  Pan  American  has  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  authorities  for  permis- 
sion to  fly  from  India  to  Europe  over  south- 
western Russia  and  Afghanistan.  This  re- 
quest has  been  made  because  of  the  closure 
of  Iranian  airspace  to  American  carriers.  To 
date,  the  Soviets  have  denied  Pan  American 
any  overflight  privileges. 

The  US  operates  internationally  and  per- 
mits foreign  carriers  Into  this  country 
through  bilateral  agreements  governed  by  US 
laws  and  International  conventions.  None  of 
these  arrangements  provide  for.  nor  condone, 
the  illicit  practices  of  Aeroflot  and  some  of 
Its  surrogate  partners.  The  US  government 
has  several  means  of  countering  the  threats 
as  set  forth  without  too  great  a  risk  of  exac- 
erbating already  strained  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and.  notably.  Cuba.  Secondly, 
none  of  these  proposed  corrective  actions  are 
hostUe  acts  toward  the  Soviet  Union  or  af- 
fected surrogates;  rather,  these  reconunended 
actions  would  be  applied  against  any  carrier. 
domestic  or  foreign,  which  violates  standard 
international  practice  and  national  laws. 


In  light  of  the  above  premeditated  viola- 
tions by  Commimlst  carriers  and  the  neces- 
sity for  strict  law  enforcement.  It  U  Indeed 
surprising  that  neither  the  FAA  nor  the 
State  Department  has  seen  flt  to  Impose 
meaningful  penalties  on  the  violators.  The 
record  shows  that  the  most  the  United  States 
government  coiUd  do  was  Issue  a  warning  or 
"sl^  <»  the  wrist."  It  U  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  Oovemment's  self-defeating  pol- 
icy imless  It  was  done  In  the  spirit  of 
"detente"  or  fear  of  retaUatlon  against  VS. 
carriers.  Considering  Afghanistan  and  the 
fact  that  no  American  carriers  now  service 
the  Soviet  Union,  these  explanations  seem 
hardly  tenable. 

Authorities  connected  with  DoD  and  the 
Air  Force  have  suggested  several  courses  of 
action  designed  to  minimize  the  Soviet/sur- 
rogate «q)lonage  threat  as  well  as  keeP  "* 
diplomatic  "noise  level"  as  low  as  possible 
These  opUons  Include: 

Denial  of  DuUes  ingress  because  of  over- 
flights of  sensitive  faculties  In  Washington, 
Ft  Meade,  and  Northeast  corridor  areas. 
Boston's  Logan  Airport  should  be  used  in- 
stead to  preclude  land  overflight.  On  the 
other  hand.  U  the  Soviets  take  a  more  lenient 
poUcy  and  grant  favorable  reciprocal  terms 
to  U3.  carriers.  Aeroflot  could  be  permitted 
better  access  to  the  United  States. 

Cubana's  routes  from  Havana  Montreal 
into  JFK.  New  York  should  be  confined  to 
only  over-water  routes  beyond  the  VS.  air 

defense  zone.  .»t_j 

No  "charter  flights"  should  be  permitted 
untU  quid  pro  quo  charter  authorization 
(now  denied  VS.  carriers  to  the  Soviet 
Union)  Is  granted. 

If  charter  flights  are  granted  under  quid 
pro  quo  conditKms,  a  minimum  of  15  days 
notification  should  be  mandatory. 

Perform  rlgorus  and  continual  ln^)ection 
of  aU  communist  Bloc  aircraft  in  conformity 
with  VS.  Government  regtilatlons  and  agree- 
ments and  tatemaUonal  conventions  with 
the  foreign  carriers.  International  agree- 
ments provide  for  frequent  and  thorough 
InspecUons.  some  on  a  "no  notl(*||basls. 
The  Soviets  used  to  conduct  such  inapectUMis 
zealously  when  Pan  Am  was  operating  into 
Russia-  the  VS.  has  not  conducted  any  such 
inspections  of  Aeroflot  planes  operating  in 
the  U-S.  during  recent  years. 
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May  go,  1981 


ISH:  EbwL. 


F  f)  (5) 


IMI: 


Syrii. 


Ut3: 


takMM 


.  van    Owd  racaivM  aiilitanr  M  from  SovM>:  Army 

tarrn  pn-SevM. 
19S7— Sm(  Crisis;  19M    Savwt  minKiiMiil  proptni; 

intreductioii  el  SovMt  Mhrisan;   by  1960's.  attains 

stshn  of  dtMl  salt. 
Late  IMO's/nrty  lS«0's-Und«r  F.M.  Krisha  Manon     F(3)(l). 

atfiai  iacranini  anti-United  States  and  anti-PRC 

paliciasjMal  sappwt  al  Sovial  Union  in  U.N. 
AaiMt  lK2^-Sovi«t- Indian  Traaty  to  parmit  India  to 

baiM  Saatet  niMary  aiitraft. 
OcMar  1112— Soviat  Unio*  svpports  India  In  bordar  war 


P  (2). 
C/F  (3). 


19K-SmMi  Mdiate  lado-Pakistea  War  at  Tashkant; 
Soviatt  lanaraHy  back  Indian  claims;  India  now  a 

Jaaaary     1SS9— Caatro's     ravolutionarits     ovarthrow 
Miaia  rafiaa;  Jaty  1959 — Castro  manitests  pro-Com- 


Fabraarv  19(0— Cubaa-Soviat  aid  airaamant;  July 
19(0— Rknakdwv  warns  Unitad  Statas  not  to  inlartera 

Octobar  IHO-UMtod  Stetas  ckarias  Cuba  wilb  racaivini 

SaviataraiL 
JaiMnr  IKl — Unitad  Stetas  savan  diplamatic  ralations; 

AphI  19C1— Bay  ol  Pip:  Dacambar  1961— Castro  pro- 

daian  hiaisaM  a  Maraist  and  wiH  bring  Communism  to 

Cab*. 
Saptembac-Octebaf   19C2— Tha  introduction   o(   Soviet 

misaaas/CabM  missite  crisis. 
Early  I9n'>— SaUianie  inc-aasinily  assumes  pro-Soviat 

policy;  iateinifaa  campaifn  tt  sabvarsion  and  tarror- 

iaa  ataiaot  Malaysia:  supports  Malaysian  Communist 

insoriaats. 
19t6— ladaaaiia  hosts  Sacond  Bandung  Conteranca,  al- 

Itoock  "namlitnad"  is  pro-Soviat  and  anit-Unitad 

Stetes  and  Chinasa. 


(4). 
(5). 

(6). 

F-C   (1),    (3). 
(6X 


P(3). 
■ic/military  aid  proframs    (4). 


.  Joly  19i>    Ovaftlirow  a(  monarchy;  astoMishmant  of 

radical  rtvolutionary  rapnMic;  Iraq  wittMlraws  from 

CENTO. 
19S»-EslaMishmaiit  a(  < 

wMi  Swiol  IkMon. 
March  19ll-0«lkfoali  af  Kwdisk  rabaHion;  Soviab  s««d 

ann  to  aid  Ira^  agaiaat  Kards. 
I9t3  W    Anwy   aoina   power;    suppression   of   Com- 

moaiia  b«l  SmM  mHitory  aid  continues. 
I9f0-«I— A^Min  sapjMrtiat  Hack  'liberation"  move-    F  (2).  (6X 

moflls  tmov^ovt  Africa. 
19(1  g    ActiaolT^  aasisted    ratals    in    Zaire   apinst 

Late  mV%    iactoiiin  laflist  aiilolio*  laadini  to  coop 

19S(    Soviets  begin  massive  arms  shipments 

HM  (2— Continued  political  instability,  coops/coantar- 


Data  introduced, 

Aerollot  service  and 

cooirinr  Critical  event 


RaiMrksi 


19(4: 


Algaria.. 


Cyprus. 


Iran. 


1963— Soviets  grant  loan  of  }|00  million  for  arms  pur-    P/F  (3). 
chase- bjf  1971,  thi  s  totol  reaches  }300  million. 

Since  1964,  over  3.000  Algerian  militory  officers  have 
trained  in  U.S.S.It.;  over  1.000  Soviet  militory  advisors 
in  Alieiia  after  1964. 

1964/6$-Algaria  supports  rebel  movements  in  Zaire- 
intelligence  reports  stoto  Aeroflot  used  to  transport 
Soviet  arms  to  Algeria  for  Congolese  rebels.  During 
mtd-1960's  Soviets  are  in  heavy  competition  with  PRC 
lor  influence  in  Algeria— introduction  of  Aerollot  serv- 
ice as  key  eiament  in  miintoining  visibility,  presence 
and  prestir.  especially  in  view  of  Chou  En-lai's  visit 
in  1961. 

December  1963— Fighting  breaks  out  between  Greeks  and 
Turks, 

1964— Soviets  support  position  of  Archbishop  Makaiios 
against  Turks:  Soviets  supply  Greek  Cypriots  with 
arms  directly  and  through  Egypt 

1964/6$— Mutually  beneficial  trade  ralations  astoUishad 
with  Soviet  Union. 


F  (6),  (1). 


F(3). 


(1). 


F(l). 


,1, 


May  SO,  1981 


Date  introduced, 
Ajrojotservicaand      ^^^ 
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Remarks' 


Libya. 


Laos. 


Burma. 


Sri  Lanka. 


Congo 
(BratzaviHe) 


P{3X 


19(3— Fafalii  el   Ba'alMit   Revolutionary   Socialist 
raijwa    itiaaiad    Sovial    presence    and    militory 


190  H    Sevieh  fwnisli  Syria  with  t2  S  miRion  of 


1965: 


1965— The  Shah  visits  Moscow;  era  of  good  relations.  (4). 
Even  though  Iran  was  dectdeldy  pro-Westofn  during 
1960's  Soviets  continually  attempted  to  gain  some 
degree  of  presence  and  influence  in  Iran. 
.  During  early  19(0's— increased  Soviet  support  of  General  C/F  (1). 
Ne  Win's  radicalilaftist  Burma  Socialist  Program  Party 
(BSPP)— several  Communist  coups  attempted  but 
teitod. 

Mid-1960's— Civil  war  between  Soviet-supported  insur-    (2). 
gente  ("Red  Flag")  and  PRC-suppoited  insurgenta 
J"White  Ftog"X 

19(0— Leftist  Sri    Lanka   Fraodon    Party   under   Mrs.      C<t). 
Bandaranaika  tokes  power— incraised  leftward  shift 
of  domestic  and  foreign   policy,   though   professed 
nonalinad  policy  by  government 

1964— Premier  Chou  En-lai  pays  3-day  visit  to  gain  sup- 
port in  bonier  dispute  wttn  India;  Soviets  counter  with 
anti-Chinese  ritetoric 

1963  6»    Pru-Maniist  civilian   government  in   power:    P(2). 

Cubans  serve  as  cadre  tor  training  Presidential  Guard 

and  Paopte's  Militia— this  situation  produced  conflict 

with  the  Army  until  it  seized  power  in  1968. 
Alter  1963,  Congo  has  been  a  base  tor  Communist  and    C/F  (6). 

radical  subversion  in  Zaire  and  southern  Africa — arms 

very  likely  brought  in  on  Aeroflot  aircraft 


September  19(9-Catonel  Qaddafi  leads  radical  coup    P(2). 

aninst  monarchy.  „^    .      .. .     , 

June  1970-Uniteil  Slates  evacuates  Wheelus  Airbasr 

British  evKuate  bases  in  eastern  region  at  request  ot 

Mid-197(V^Fir»t  order  for  Soviet  tenks  negotiated.  ...-.  F  (3). 
March  1972— Ubya  signs  "technical"  and  economical  aid    (4). 

agreement  with  Soviet  Union;  this  agreement  probably 

disguiSH  sacral  arms  deal. 
1969/70— Intensive  North  Viatnan-.ese  and  Communist 

guarriHa  attivities  in  north  (Plain  ol  Jars)  results  in  loss 

of  region  to  government  .,  .«« 

Tetruary  1970— Souvanna  calls  lo  reconvening  of  1962 

Geneva  signatories  to  hatt  Communist  offensive— 

teiected  by  Soviet  Union.  .  .    «  j.  ,. 

Late  1970— Beginning  of  Communist  offensive  whicli 

marks  hnal  aflort  to  defeat  royalist  and  Neutralist 

forces. 

P/C  (2). 


P/C   (2), 
(6). 


(3), 


Date  introduced, 
Aeroflot  service  and 
country 


Critical  event 


Remarks' 


1975: 


Benin  (formerty 
DahomeyX 


Guinea-Bissau. 


1972: 


C/F  (I). 


Chile. 


l9(7-;4o!Ms  My  iwbyote  Arab-Israeli  Sii-Day  War 


Early  19(0't— Nhi 
SoMOls  five  S1»-S0 


■croasingly  pro- Soviet; 

ia  miUlary  assistance; 

in  tor ge  numbers. 


cT 


(3X(4). 


Guard  Rofiment  to  train  in 

3oeiei  umBn. 
19(5— Soviets  provide  aircraft  for  Ghana  Airways 
I9SR— Soviet  anlitary  assutonce  program  began,  followed 

by  a  aHMary  mission  in  19(0— status  as  Soviet  client 


.  ■■     111  Bi^wOTn^  «ww  ^i^n^j  mmt  mull 

Durtuf  ■»  xmVt,  GuiMO  aorvud  as  bose  for 
liilail  no  Woilaio  |B»e»— ealJ  ol  Ivory  Coest  Opper 


rgeney 
Uppt 


PC  (3). 

(4). 
C<6X 


Vall^toutfal  Alricaa  RapuMc.  Cameroon.  Dohomey. 
■teeohaa'baoa  a  trans-sMpmant  point  for  Soviet  armi 


i-sMpmant  point  for  Soviet  arms 
to  losuiiaol  groups  in  Wast  Africa. 
CoMkry  is  atilind  by  Soviet  Civil  aad  Military  aircraft  as 
Mlaraodiary  stop  to  Western  hemisphere  and  louttiern 
Africa 
l9(^MililarT  coup  bvMtist  tanior  oMcers  estobluhes 
t.  Ml  oat 


Senegal Soviet  interest  mainly  in  acquiring  strategically  located    F  (1). 

base  at  Dakar  for  shorter  route  to  Latin  America. 

Tanzania 1965-70— PRC  heavily  involved  in  economic  assittonce    F  (1). 

and  development  of  railroad  to  Zambian  copper  mines. 
Soviets,  during  19(0's,  concerned  about  PfIC  influence 
in  Tanzania  and  East  Africa.  Aeroflot  base  at  Dar  as 
Salaam  importent  for  political,  intafligence,  and  strate- 
gic purposes. 
19(6: 

19(5— Intense  anti-American  and  anti-West  German  dis-    P  (2). 

orders  due  to  FRG  recognition  of  Israel. 
Lata  1960's — Beginning  oTSoviet  arms  shipments  to  PLO,    F  (6). 
much  of  which  was  used  against  Jordan,  Israel,  and 
Chns'ians  in  civil  war. 
AMMugh   no  political/militerY  cansequeiKes,   Aeroflot    F(l). 
preseiKe  in  Tokyo  a  matter  ot  high  prestige  and  visibil- 
ily  Soviets  hope  entra  to  Japan  would  praseot  them  with 
■urkct  tor  IL-62  aircraft 

Canada Sovieta  hope  that  route  to  Montreal  would  extend  across    F(l). 

Canada  to  give  them  access  to  Trans- PKific  route. 

United  States Aeroflot  access  to  Unitad  States  highly  prestigious;  sym-    F  (1). 

bol  of  "detente";  hopeful  of  extending  to  west  coast 
and  Trans- Pacific  route. 

CO. 


1971   Thailand  1970-«eight  of  Communist  terrorism  in  northOMt  and 

\V\.  inaiiano p^t  concern  over  North  Vietnamese/Communist  con- 
quest of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Bang'adesh Soviets  support  Bangladesh  independence  movements  in 

Dece'mber  19n-14-day  war  ot  independence;  Soviet 
Union  supports  India  in  war  against  ''»';'»?'':  S"**! 
support  critical  to  India's  alliance  •»'*  Bangladesh 
independence  movement  Soviet  support  of  Bangladesh 
(and  India)  has  virtually  eliminated  PRO  influence  in 

SepS"*1970-All.nd.'s    Marxist-backed    Popular    C/F(2).(l). 
Unity  Coalition  wins  36  percent  of  vote  and  is  conhrmed 

1971— Municipal  elections  returned  50  percent  of  vote 
tovoring  Attende.  August  1972— Anti-government  riots ; 

October  1972— Riots  over  inflatioB  aad  economic  condi- 
tions: Army  extends  control  to  include  most  ot  country. 
1973-Alleode  increeses  leftist  political/economic  policies. 
August  1973— Continuing  tobor  unrastysevere  governmeBt 

Sept*"l2.  1973-MilitoiY  coup,  Alleode  overthrown. 
Aeroflot  service  to  Chile  suspended.  _   .,    rm 

Colombia January  1972-Strong  leftist  guerritta  attack  on  town  of    C  (2). 

San   Pabto-Army  begins  counter-tenor  campaign. 

I  Throughout  1972  continued  sporadic  g  .  rriUa  activitiw 

in  remote  and  rural  regions.  There  is    o  known  direct 

\  or  indirect  Soviet  support  for  the  insurgents  vnufh 

Soviet  materie:  may  be  passed  through  Cuban  contacts. 

Equatorial  August  1972— President  Marcias  prodaimed  "president    C/F  (3),  (4). 

Guinea  for  life'-estoWishes  dose  contacts  with  Eastern  Eu- 

rope; receives  some  economic  and  militory  aid. 

1970— FoHowing  earthquake,  Soviets  (ive  substontial  aid 
utilizing  Aoroflot-since  then,  Soviets  have  persisted 
in  esteUishing  route  to  Lima  via  Havana. 

August  1973— President  Vetosco  overthrown  in  coup  -^    PX 

November  1976— Peru  signs  purchase  agreernent  wifli    f  (3). 
Soviets  for  22  aircraft,  200  T.62  tenks  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  

April  1978— Moscow  reschedules  80  percent  of  payment 
due  in  1980  to  extend  through  1988. 

1978-6  AN-26  transport  aircraft  purchased  from  Soviet 
Union.  ^     _t    ^  < 

1980-Additional  16  Su-22  figMar  aircraft  purchasad  from 
Soviet  Union. 


1976: 

Angola. 


F  (2),  (3),  (4). 
(6). 


C'F. 


Mozambique. 


Mexico. 


1973: 


1977: 


Ethiopia. 


Peru. 


C/F  (2). 


1967: 


Turkey. 


North  Yemen. 


,  F(3). 

pro-SovMl  or  dwnt  state 

mt-mtft  to  1971— Itoli  receives  over  S20  miflion  in 
mMary  lanipmaat  induding  Mif-17  aircraft.  T-54/U 
lanksL  APCa;  Mali  miNtary  personnel  Uain  in  U.S^R. 
aad  Soviet  military  admaary  groups  estebhslMd  in 

pro-India.  Soviet  Union  mediates  Tashkent    F  (11 
on  Indaneaian-Paaliiatan  War. 
aarao  to  aal  Pakiataa  mditary  trucks.    (3). 
Mi(    iaiaicaplai    asicrafl    and    IL  28 
eae  salaa  era  an  attempt  to  raplaca  US 
HoWaa  m  Pakistan  aad  to  coanler  PRC  inlTuence  in 

maaaodnoaaliaod.  Somalia  through  the  19(0's    F  (2)  (31 
Moaosiaily  radical  due  in  large  part  to  ita 
■nil  »aa  pro-Western  EAiopia  and  Kenya— 

Ily  aaaaort  Saaialiau 

CaapStod  Bekra  seiios  power— turns  to 


<5X 


I  inlarasi  in  military  base  at  Berbera. 


Cameroon 

Nigeria 

1969:  South  Yemen. 


1970: 


.  19(7— Intense  anti-American  feelinp,  riots  over  United 
States  opposition  to  Turkish  occupation  of  portion  of 
Cyprus— ponibic  Soviet  attempt  to  exploit  anti-Ameri- 
canism. 
.  Late  1966  resumption  of  civil  war  with  Egypt  (and  Soviete)  P  <2):  F  (4). 
supporting  rebels  and  Saudi  Arabia  supporting  govern- 
ment/roy«ists. 

Soviet  econoaic  aid  to  North  Yemen  induding  develop- 
menl  of  strategic  port  of  Nudaydeh. 

Mid  1960s  to  1970-Communist  backed  Union  of  Came-    P/C  (2). 
roon  Paopte's  (UCP)  insurgency. 

July  1967  to  mid-19(9    Nigerian  civil  war ;  Soviets  supply    L/F  (3). 
Nigerian  Government  with  aircraft  and  other  arms 
against  secessionist  Biafra  (Eastern  Region). 

Soviet  Union  and  PRC  in  intense  competition  during    F<1). 
19(0's  lor  influence. 

June  l9(9-{itreffle  Marxist  wing  o(  Nationol  Uberation    C(2),  F(3),(4). 
Front  seizes  power  in  coup;  internal  conflict  between 
pro-Moscow    and    pro-Peking   factions,    with    pro- 
Moscow  faction  victorious. 

1975— South    Yemen    becomes    Communist-dominated    (5). 
Yemen  People's  Democratic  Republic. 

1970— Soviet  lafluence  increases ;  militory  aid  and  support   (6). 
of  confrontotion  with  North  Yemen  and  Oman  over 
Dhofar  region. 


Zambia. 


1978: 


October  1972-  Militory  Revolutionary  government  under    P  (2). 
Colonel  Kereku  seizes  power-  increased  radicalization. 

November  1974— Kereku  prodaims  that  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  course  would  be  foflowed. 

November  1974— Peopte's  Republic  of  Benin  prodaimed. 

September  1974— Independence  from  Portegal— 
immediately  aftarwariis,  dose  ties  estaUishod  wHb 
Communist  Bloc— small  economic  aid  program  from 
bloc  estoMished. 

January  1975— Portugal  attempts  to  estoUish  independ- 
ent Angola  with  all  parties  represen'ed  in  transitiottal 
government— MPLA  (supported  by  Soviet  Union) 
attempts  militory  seizure  of  power  but  is  opposed  by 
FNLA  (supported  by  PRC  and  Zaire,  and  tacttly,  ttie 
United  States). 

July  1975— MPLA  requests  and  receives  Cuban  troops 
and  arms;  United  States  begins  supp'ying  arms  to 
FNLA  and  UNITA  in  August  197S. 

October  1975— Aeroflot  utilized  in  transporting  much  of 
15,000  Cuban  troops  to  Anfote 

By  eariy  1976— Cuban  forces  defeat  FNLA/UNITA  in 
convention  combat;  FNU^NITA  begin  guerriHa  oper- 

Throughout  1976— Soviets  -earm  Cuban    and    MPLA 

forces;  procoJ3StiMconbnuinr  ..,,,» 

.  June   1975— Independence— EstoWishment   of   Marxist    F  (3X 

Peopte's  Republic.  .      ^    „v 

April    1977— U.S.  inteMigence  report  sheavy  influx  of    (5). 

Soviet/East  European  arms— most  likdy  destined  for 

Rhodesian  and  South  African  Mack  liberatioo  forces— 

Aeroflot  utilized  lor  arms  shipment 
September  1977— President  PortiOo  announces  pditical    F  (1). 

reforms  which  permit  Communists  to  form  tegal  party 

and  participate  in  elections. 

September    1974— Radical    militonr    junta   overthrows    P(2). 

monarchy  ol  Haite  Selassie. 
January  1975/76— Civil  war  between  government  lorces 

and  Eritrean  secessionists. 
February  1977— Colood  Mengistu  seizes  power  Irom 

Provisional    Military    Government— cute    ties    wiUi 

United  States  and  West 
March  1977-Castro  visits  Ethiopia. 
April   1977-200  Cuban  military  advisors  airlifted  to 

Ethiopia  utilizing  Aeroflot  aircraft;  U.S.  facilities  dosed 

and  militory  advisors  expelled. 
May  1977— Mengisto  visits  Moscow— series  of  military 

and  economic  agraemento  nofotiatad. 
July  1977— Heavy  fi^ng  breaks  out  between  Ethiopia 

and  Somali  "Uberatioo"  forces.  

September  1977-t500  millioo  arms  JPeei^sipied 

with  Sonet  Union  (48  MiG  aircraft;  200  T-54/5S;  SAM 

and  ATK  missiles)u 
November  1977— Soviets  begin  torge  scale  arms  andpw- 

sonnel  airiift— Aeroflot  aircraft  ptoys  >>r<ncanl  rate  in 

aiilift;  by  January  1978,  estimated  2.080  Soviet  and 

surrogate  advisers  arrive.  

May    1978— Ethiopia    lacmvas    224    MiG  s— launches 

counteroffensive  against  Somali  torces.  rti  i%.\ 

November  1978-U.S.S.R.-Ethiopia  sign  long  term  Treaty    C.T  (5). 

Mi?   197C-s-^bia    accepts    SovietEast    European    P/C.  F.(6). 
militory  equipment  lor  Rhodesian  btock  liberabon 
forces  Soviet  Aeroflot  aircraft  most  likely  utdized  to 
transport  arais  to  Zambia. 

December    1976-Leftist    Premier    Minister    Mantey    FO). 

assumes  power  with  large  maiority.^ ^         ^^ 

April  1979-MaBtey  flies  to  Moscow  to  establish  closer 

trade  and  economic  ties. 


CT(3). 


>  Critical  event  occurrence: 

p— Prior  to  Aeroflot  service; 

C— Concerront  with  Aereflol  satvict; 

F— Foltowing  Aeroflot  Seivicak 
Type  of  critical  event:         ,     ^.    _.^    .        ^ 

(1)  Sovidl:  "Show  the  Ftog:"  poNtieai  symbolism; 
visibility;  operations  center  (dvil  aircraft). 


prestige:  power  proieclioo:  presence/ 


(2)  ln<oontry:  revolution;  coup;  fuerrila/ins«rfeney:vietenoe;iatese political instohiSty; 
"a)l!^:'Miiitor«irt»ce  (P»"b/P"'chase)-dir«*oM«lir«L  o»^^ 

dJdi  materid/personnel;  militory  •|i;»«2«Ji":!3*  tSSiT^^LS^SStoSJ^ 
(4)  Soviet:  Economic  aid;  trade  agreeaent;  tadimcal  assistance  prorams,  oeveiopmenai 

'IS^^ntry  base  areoment:  .sage  ol  f^*^tJf^S:^!^,St^'*  '"*^' 
(6)  In-country  support  of  extomal  insurgency/sobversioo  and  tamnsa.* 


Jordan. 


1968-70— Increasing  power  of  Soviet-supported  PLO 
against  monarchy  creates  "stole  within  a  stats." 

September  1970— "Black  September"— Soviet  and 
Syrian  backed  PLO  attempt  coup  against  monarchy. 


PC  (2). 


HhKi^ 


RECESS  RESOLUTION  HELD  AT 
DESK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  recess  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  pending  fur- 
ther disposition. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THURSDAY 

TTITAmlf OUS-OONSKirr  aC»«Klg»IIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  a  ftirther  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  make  in  respect  to  the  business 
for  tomorrow.  This  has  been  cleared 


with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  a  greater  number  of  Senators. 

We  will  convene  at  7  ajn.  tomorrow. 
At  approxlmatdy  7:02  ajn.,  but  for  the 
sake  of  assigning  nominal  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  7  ajn.  the 
Soiate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Moynihan  amendment  on  which 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided,  to  be  followed  by 
the  Heinz  amendment  on  which  there 
will  be  a  20-minute  time  limitation  to  be 
equally  divided,  to  be  followed  by  the 
Gam  amoidment  on  which  there  be  a 
20-minute  time  limitation  equally  di- 
vided, to  be  followed  by  a  Prozmire 
amendment  on  which  there  be  a  10-min- 


ute  time  limitoUon  equally  divided,  to  be 
f oUowed  by  a  Roth  amendment  on  which 
there  be  a  30-minute  time  limitation 
equally  divided,  to  be  followed  by  a 
Glenn  amendment  on  which  there  be  a 
liA-hour  time  limitation  to  be  equally 
divided,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  DeConcmi 
amoidmrait  on  which  there  be  a  20-min- 
ute t'mg  limitation  equally  divided,  to  be 
followed  by  a  second  DeConcini  amend- 
ment on  which  there  win  also  be  a  20- 
minute  time  limitoUon  to  be  equally 

divided.  ,  

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sai%  that  in  each  case  that  the  time  be 
under  the  control  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  the  prime  sponsor  of  the 
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amendment  for  the  proponent  and  under 
the  control  of  the  dlstingutohed  manager 
of  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  majority  In 
opposition. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  in  the  event 
that  any  of  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ments is  in  the  first  degree,  is  it  under- 
stood, may  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  that 
included  in  his  order  is  the  provision  that 
second-degree  amendmerts  would  not  bs 
locked  out? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  is  to  an  amendment  wh*ch 
is  in  the  first  degree,  if  It  is  a  first-de- 
gree amendment,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  an 
amendment  to  a  committee  amendment 
which  can  be  treated  as  a  first-degree 
amendment,  this  order  will  not  apply  to 
preclude  second-degree  amendments. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

obJecti(Mi7 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  seemi 
to  me  as  if  the  time  here,  including  rec- 
ord votes,  might  take  us  up  to  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock.  Does  that  mean  if  that  is 
the  case  that  Senators  who  are  not  se- 
quenced in  here  this  evening  will  be 
barred  from  calling  up  their  amend- 
ments and  getting  a  vote  on  them? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ad- 
vise the  Senator  from  Texas  that  that 
Is  not  my  intention.  I  believe  there  is 
already  an  order  for  a  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  at  11,  and  this  listing  Is 
to  approximate  the  time  required  to  de- 
bate these  amendments  until  approxi- 
mately 11  o'clock. 

It  is  my  full  Intention  tomorrow,  when 
we  meet  at  7,  to  confer  further  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  other 
Senators  in  an  effort  to  sequence  the 
other  amendments  with  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  is  familiar,  and  to  make 
provision  for  them  to  be  sequenced  in 
other  ways.  Many  Senators  who  are  not 
available  at  this  time  have  to  be  con- 
sulted. 

AU  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  alter- 
nate a  sequence  ot  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic amendments  to  begin  approxi- 
mately at  7  o'clock  and  to  continue  until 
approximately  11  o'clock  without  preiu- 
dlce  to  other  amendments,  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  those  who  are  not  se- 
quenced here  win  be  protected? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  must  say 
In  all  candor  not  necessarily.  It  is  mv 
hooe  that  they  will  be  protected,  but  I 
will  also  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  nothing  I  am  doing  here  I  believe 
Jeopardizes  the  rights  of  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  proceed  with  his  amond- 
ment  past  the  hour  of  11  o'clock.  There 
win  be  no  votes  before  ll  o'clock. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senatm-  fnxn  Texas 
is  unclear  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
win  be  an  opportunity  for  Senators  who 
are  sequenced,  pertiaps  by  subsequent 
agreement,  to  faring  up  their  amend- 
ments if  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  arrives  be- 
fore any  amendments  have  been  dis- 
posed of  other  than  two  or  three. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
hope  that  the  1  o'clock  problem  can  be 
disposed  of  tomorrow.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  tonl^t.  It  is  my  hope  as  well 
that  we  can  make  provision  tomorrow 


May  20.  1981 
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for  the  disposition  of  amendments 
which  have  not  been  dealt  with  by  2:30. 
But  that  also  cannot  be  done  tonight 
I  am  advised  so  I  did  not  Include  those 
provisions  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  have  now  put. 

I  understand  the  anxiety  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  I  assure  him  I  will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  his  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments  that  have 
been  listed  are  dealt  with  fairly  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
them,  although  in  all  frankness  it  may 
be  without  debate  or  with  very  limited 
time  for  debate.  But  I  must  tell  my  friend 
from  Texas  that  It  is  not  possible  to 
nuUEe  that  arrangement  this  evening.  I 
hope  he  will  take  a  chance  with  me  and 
others  to  make  those  arrangements  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  happy  to  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment tonight  and  not  do  any  more  about 
it.  to  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and 
I  appreciate  the  offer.  But  the  Senator 
from  Texas  may  also  be  aware  that  cer- 
tain other  Senators  would  be  very  much 
opposed  to  this  move  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  obligated  to  protect  their  interests 
as  well. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  not  object.  This 
is  the  best  we  can  do.  While  it  is  not 
perfect  at  least  it  is  progress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  some 
of  the  aforementioned  amendments  are 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  by  virtue  of 
the  conference  on  the  budget  report  not 
having  been  adopted.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  conference  on  the  budget  re- 
port will  not  be  adopted  untU  after  the 
vote  will  have  occurred  under  the  order 
on  some  of  the  amendments,  would 
those  amendments  in  the  meantime  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
respond  to  the  minority  leader  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  vote  on  these  amend- 
ments will  not  occur  until  after  the  con- 
ference report  has  been  disposed  of.  I 
suppose  if  there  was  a  point  of  order 
that  could  be  made  aga'nst  them  that  it 
could  be  made  at  anv  time,  but  I  would 
be  prepared  to  provide  that  if  any  point 
of  order  would  lie  or  is  asserted  against 
any  of  these  amendments  that  the  point 
of  order  be  deferred  imtil  after  disposi- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
be  agreeable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  amend  my  request  in 
that  respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  all  Senators.  I  wiU 
be  here  at  7  in  the  morning  and  we  will 
try  once  again  to  see  if  we  can  arrange 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


previous  order,  the  Senate  stand  In  re- 
cess until  070  D  hours  tomorrow  morning, 
■niere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9:50  pjn.,  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  May  21.  1981.  at  7  ajn. 


NOMINA'nONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW, 
THURSDAY,  MAY  21,  1981.  AT  7  AJ^. 

Mr.   TOWER.   Mr.   President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  pursuant  to  the 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  20.  1981 : 

iNTBUrATIONAI.  COMMUNICATION  ACENCT 

James  B.  Conkltng.  oT  Callforal*.  to  be  an 
Asaoclate  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  vice  Mary  O.  F.  Bitter- 
man,  resigned. 

CouNcn.  or  Economic  Aovisus 
William  A.  Nlakanen.  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
vUera,  vice  George  C.  Bads,  resigned. 
Dkpabtmknt  or  State 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3. 
Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic   Service    of    the    United    States    of 
America: 

Kenneth  W.  Plummer,  of  Massachusetts. 
Molly  K.  Williamson,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  3,  Consular  officers,  and  Secretaries  In 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Mlrta  Alvarez,  of  California. 
Anita  D.  Banks,  of  Maryland. 
Irene  M.  Barbeau,  of  Maryland. 
Dalton  C.  Bohnet,  of  California. 
Julee  A.  Brand,  of  Nevada. 
Janet  O.  Buechel.  of  Washington. 
Marie  D.  Burke,  of  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  E.  Calms,  of  Louisiana. 
Janet  Lorraine  Crist,  of  nUnols. 
Michael  O.  Cutter,  of  Virginia. 
Walter  N.  Davenport,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Lyle  A.  Dlttmer,  of  Washington. 
Linda  L.  Donahue,  of  Florida. 
James  E.  Flynn,  of  California. 
Lino  Gutierrez,  of  Florida. 
Diana  E.  Henshaw.  of  Michigan. 
James  E.  Horn,  of  Texas. 
Sharon  V.  Hurley,  of  Kentucky. 
Howard   F.  Jeter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  C.  Joyce,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  Charles  Kavaler.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
Oeorge  C.  Lanson,  of  Texas. 
Wayne  K.  Loesdon,  of  Washington. 
AlDhonse  Lopes,  of  Towa. 
Oladys  K.  Lujan,  of  Virginia. 
Donald  J.  Lynch,  of  Florida. 
Vincent  V.  Mayer.  Jr..  of  Utah. 
Ward  D.  Morrow,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kathleen  J.  Mullen,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Janet  Petronis.  of  New  Jersey. 
Don  Carlos  Pleraon.  of  Ohio. 
Thomas  Joseph  Rice,  of  Washington. 
Charles  O.  Skellenger.  of  Iowa. 
Lorraine  Takahashl.  of  California. 
Eugene  A.  Trahan.  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  3.  Consular  officers, 
and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Charlene  Cecilia  Duline,  of  Indiana. 
Victoria  Antoinette  Rose,  of  California. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  4.  Consular  officers,  and  Secretaries 
in    the    Diplomatic   Service   of   the   United 
States  of  America: 
Philip  Norman  Antokol.  of  Maryland. 
Barbara  E.  Belsito.  of  Florida. 
Nancy  Boshoven.  of  Michigan. 
Warrinifton  E.  Brown,  of  New  Jersey.  ' 
James  Louis  Bruno,  of  New  Tork. 
David  R.  Burnett,  of  Idaho. 
Kathleen  M.  Daly,  of  Maryland. 
Joyce  A.  DeShazo,  of  Maryland. 


Lillian  O.  Dobaa,  of  CallfomU. 

Ben  Floyd  Fairfax,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  A.  Farrell,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Michael  Bart  Flaherty,  of  Iowa. 

William  Henry  Oriffith,  of  West  Virginia. 

Marianne  U.  Qustafson.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Charles  Jamison  Hall,  of  Florida. 

Suneta  L.  Halliburton,  of  New  York. 

Cynthia  O.  Hanson,  of  California. 

Allen  Sung  Hu  Kong,  of  Nevada. 

Roderick  C.  Mackler.  of  Virginia. 

Sandra  J.  Marsden,  of  Florida. 

Oail  Dennise  Thomas  Mathleu,  of  New 
Jersey. 

OUllan  Arlette  MUovanovlc,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sterling  Persons,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  L.  Price,  of  Missouri. 

Oary  C.  Prltchard,  of  Ohio. 

Lawrence  Kerr  Robinson,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  F.  Romero,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Bryant  J.  Salter,  of  Virginia. 

Katherlne  A.  Schwerlng,  of  Maryland. 

Oall  P.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  Shivers,  of  Michigan. 

Stephanie  A.  Smith,  of  Florida. 

Michael  R.  Strachan,  of  Florida. 

Sandra  E.  Taylor,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Joanne  M.  Thompson,  of  DllnoU. 

William  Warren,  of  Virginia. 

Stephanie  A.  Weston,  of  California. 

Ernestlno  Wilson,  of  New  York. 

For  appointment  ns  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officers  of  class  4,  Constilar  offi- 
cers, and  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Charity  C.  Janerette,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  Van  Rensaller  Parker,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Con- 
sular officers  and  Secretaries  In  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Jacqueline  P.  Anderson,  of  Maryland. 

Edward  P.  Arrlzabalaga,  of  Idaho. 

David  Avery,  of  New  Haimpahlre. 

Gordon  D.  Barnes,  of  Vlr^nla. 

Jonathan  S.  Benton,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  Morgan  Bevan,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  Campbell,  of  Michigan. 

Oerri  M.  Casse.  of  Georgia. 

Jeffrey  W.  Castelll.  of  Virginia. 

James  T.  Chlao.  of  Virginia. 

Prlscilla  A.  Clapp.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Helen  Marchand  CoUlnga.  of  Connecticut. 
Patricia  E.  Cox,  of  Virginia. 
Gene  A.  Cretz,  of  New  York. 
Paul  Grady  Degler.  of  California. 
Robert   William   Dry.   of  the   District  of 
Columbia. 

Sharon  3.  Durkee.  of  New  Tork. 
Victor  C.  Eiasler,  Jr..  of  Vlrglilia. 
Glenn  E.  Ettlnger.  of  Virginia. 
David  J.  Ooidberger.  of  Maryland. 
Peter  T.  Graham,  of  Florida. 
Walter  Bsge,  of  the  DIstrlet  of  Colombia. 
Linda  C.  Hammer,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  D.  Harrington,  of  Maryland. 
Brent  R.  Hartley,  of  Oregon. 
Frederic  Carl  Haasanl,  of  Maryland. 
WUllam  P.  Hasselberger,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

David  H.  HUev.  of  Florida. 
Frank  Arthttf  Hofmann.  of  Oregon. 
Philip  p.  Holts,  of  Marvland. 
Carl  R.  Jacobaen.  of  Colorada 
Garrett  R.  Jones,  Jr..  of  Florida. 
Edward  T  Kata.  of  New  Jersey. 
Brian  Russell  Kelsey.  of  Maryland. 
William  O.  Kopp,  of  Virginia. 
Lily  Hosier,  of  California. 
Josef  J.  Kosa,  of  Maryland. 
John  E.  Lange.  of  New  Toric 
Michael  L.  Lansing,  of  Virginia. 
WUllam  8.  Lofgren,  of  Viigtnia. 
Wrla  Rosana  Lopes,  of  Florida. 


Janice  J.  Lyon,  of  Utah. 
M1i-iimj»i  Vincent  McCabe.  of  norfda. 
Fttter  C.  McDevlU,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
John  H.  McGlOMon,  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  E.  McMahan,  of  Virginia. 
Donald  H.  Miller,  of  Vliglola. 
Stephen  D.  Murchlaon.  of  Virginia. 
Eric  Neff,  of  Washington. 
Roger  D.  Neff.  of  Vlr^Uila. 
Elo-Kal  OJamaa.  of  New  Jersey. 
Ificbael  PhUlp  Oreste.  of  Georgia. 
Michael  J.  OToole.  of  Virginia. 
Elaine  8.  Papaslan.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
David  Peffer.  of  Texas. 
Terry  O.  Percival.  of  California. 
James  D.  PetUt.  of  VlrglnU. 
Maureen  Qulnn.  of  New  Jersey. 
Adolfo  Alfredo  Ramirez  m.  of  California. 
Bernard  J.  Reneskl.  Jr..  of  Texas. 
Robert  F.  Tunohart,  of  Maryland. 
Clifton  Roberson,  Jr.,  of  Maryland. 
Steven  Ferenc  Sagi,  of  Hawaii. 
John  R.  Sano,  of  Virginia. 
Elisabeth  Worth  Shelton,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Ravlndar  Kumar  Slkand,  of  Florida. 
Penelope  Williams  Snider,  of  Florida. 
Edmund  Keith  Sutow,  of  Texas. 
Donald  M.  Terry,  of  Virginia. 
David  A.  Vanell,  of  Virginia. 
Jack  E.  Wallace,  of  Michigan. 
Timothy  E.  Wells,  of  Virginia. 
Polly  R.  Whaien,  of  Virginia. 
GaU  R.  White,  of  VlrglnU. 
John  E.  Whitehead,  of  Virginia. 
David  L.  Whltt.  of  Texas. 
Ocassa  L.  WUllams.  of  Virginia. 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Con- 
sular    officers    of     the     United     States     of 
America: 
Leonard  J.  Holsey.  of  Massachusetts. 
Joseph  H.  Rlnker.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  J.  Salazar,  of  VlrglnU. 
Members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  Sec- 
retaries  in   the   Diplonutic   Service  of   the 
United  States  of  America: 
Nicholas  O.  Benlgsen.  of  VlrglnU. 
James  T.  KeUey,  of  VlrglnU. 
In   the  Akmt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated  under 
the  provUlons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  he  Lieutenant  General 
Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Biaurice  Hall.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  56),  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  MS.  Army). 

Ik  the  Ant  FoBCE 
The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  ReguUr  Air  Force.  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

To  be  major 
Berger.  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blenkush.  Severln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jett.  Edward  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  AUn  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Oail  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Truesdale.  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanhouten,  Dlether  H.,  007-4»-7712. 

To  be  captain 
Abner.  Howard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Albright.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alford.  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Allen.  James  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AUen.  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Almany.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrews.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anirley,  Jerry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AntiUa.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Applegate.  Marshall  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arguln.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Askew.  Benjamin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Avery,  Bandera  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Axelroth,  PhlUp  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Babiars,  Anthony  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bagby,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  aarence  E.,  411-78-«076. 
Baker,  David  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Balcom.  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barbee.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barker.  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barth,  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barthelmes.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bazlnet,  Kenneth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaulleu.  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beeks,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benson,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bielstein,  CaroU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bielstein.  Harold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop.  Rene.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bishop,  Stanley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bland,  Jimmy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blanklnsblp,  Edwin  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bluff.  Ronald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boal,  Harry  S.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohllng,  John  W.,  231-6e-1302. 

Bonner,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borland.  Carter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher,  Brian  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boucher,  Kenneth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowman.  Richard  L..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bradshaw.  Walter  L..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brandt,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Braunhardt,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brigman,  Marvin  J.,  Jr.,  263^62-2195. 

Brooks,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown,  Ralph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brown.  Thonus  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brumbaugh,  Edgar  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burk,  William  H,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bumside.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burt,  WlUUm  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Byers,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CampbeU.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cannon,  Terry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cames,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Carroll,  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casasnovas,  Miguel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Casey.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Charter.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cilml.  Vincent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

demons,  Larry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cleveland,  John  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cline.  CSerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cllngman.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collette.  WiUiam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Collins,  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooke,  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cooper,  Dale  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX.      - 

Cope.  BUly  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cottenler.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CovreU,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crawford,  Gary  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crow,  Jerold  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cutter.  Robert  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dabbs.  Roger  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalley,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dargavage.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Divls.  John  W..  02O-32-9138. 

Davis.  Rvan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Davis.  Thomas  M-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Degroot,  Leonard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dehler,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Demore.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Derks.  Paul  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Desmond.  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DUlon,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dolter.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downing,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Downing.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Doyle.  James  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dudley.  Randolph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Duncan,  WUllam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dutcher.  James  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Earle.  Bobby  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Eberhardt.  Mervln  J..  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ederer.  Robert  E..  494  48  8781. 

Ellis.  Roger  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ely,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Bngan.  Jubm  A..  4T1-4S-3<M7. 
■VMM,  OlMia  A..  51»-48-SaBl. 
Parley.  AXUaaa  J..  a04-«a-6aO7. 
FUguaon.  Ondy  B..  447-««-aaS7. 
F«rguM>n.  KMit  I..  5a»-5«-Sai8. 
FlMhw.  Donald  J..  3O»-46-0485. 
PlBher.  Donald  J..  Jr..  a71-«a-«a46. 
Flataw.  JUOM  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flalg.  Bvnwd.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FoffWl.  ink  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Powlw.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pranka  AllMft  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fraav,  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prwterick.  Iflebaal  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fnneb.  BotMrt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pulp*.  John  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Purwly.  CUnon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oahr,  William  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oancvr.  Tbomaa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaat.  Dal«  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oay.  PhlUp  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
a«ary.  Ttaoma*  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OentUe.  Anthony  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OUckman.  Barry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Godwin.  BttTWi  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ooabel,  Jonathan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oorman.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orandy.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrMn.  WaltMT  O..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrMnunyar.  Jo..  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OrllBn.  8t«i>h«n  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orlisby.  WlUlam  H..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ourganua.  Horace  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HalnM.  David  K..  318-36^*858. 
Halcrow.  Barry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hale.  Joaeph  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HaU.  Joaeph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall.  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hampton.  Horace  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hanaon.  DennU  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Banaon.  Larry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardsie.  Dennla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harp.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harria.  DougUa  B..  345  60  4438. 
Harrla.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartman.  Oeorge  H.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heooz.  Olen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heenan,  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henry.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hetrera.  Bmeat  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herahberger.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlbbert.  Kenneth  B..  175-36-861S. 
Hlggina.  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BUI.  Hugh  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mnkle,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlnahaw.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boggard.  Douglaa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hohman.  Dennla  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BoUoway.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boogatra.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boppmann.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boater.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bouldaworth.  Oary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boy.  Ulchael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brebenuyuk.  Borla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bubbard.  Gardiner  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bughaa.  Bdward  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humphrtea.  Wade  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter.  Blllard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
bona.  Charlea  R..  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackaon  Jamea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jamea.  Jttae  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jedlcke.  Charlea  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenklna.  Bdwln  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jennln«i.  Bmeat  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeeaup.  Theodore  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John.  Angtio  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jobnaon.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Karuaaa.  Dennla.  409  80  8980. 
Kaahey.  Danny  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaan,  Thoaaa  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearney.  Tbomaa  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelda.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kdley.  Anguatua  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kdly.  John  P..  Jr..  453  83  5469. 
Kerr.  Philip  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keteham.  Henry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KloTana.  Jurla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knudaen.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kodatt.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lamb.  Chrlatopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Kerrlck  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laa&a.  Baward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemon.  Robert  P.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard.  Harold  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levenduaky.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewla.  WlUlam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnck.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockett.  Margaret  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockwood.  Bmeat  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loefller.  Joaeph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loefllor,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long.  Oeral  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Looney.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe.  Morrla  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrey.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lueie.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lunn.  Peter  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Machuca.  LuU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malanowakl,  Alexander  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Markua.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maaaerano.  Jamea  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthew*.  Warren  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazzeo,  George  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllister.  BUchael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAnlnch.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBrlde.  Marc  A..  638-48-O540. 
McClure.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  44O-44-6013. 
McCormlck,   Jamea  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McElhoe,  George  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McBvoy.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOulre.  Jamea  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon,  Jamea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMahon.  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNeil.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McPeek.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meckler.  Dwsyne  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melchlaedeck,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Metaler.  Russell  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michel.  Arthur  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MlUer.  Marlyn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnton.  Troy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlnae.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUenkopf .  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mon*>'»"   Jon.  138-3A-3473. 
Morgan.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen.  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muller.  Gregory  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nereng.  Norrla  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mettles.  Irving.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newell.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nlckerson.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nolte,  William  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norbv.  John  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nordley.  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nutter,  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Oary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OTfeiJ.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortego,  Eddie  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pack.  AUen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parrlsh.  John  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payton.   Terrance   L..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peck.  George  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pence,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PhUUps.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phlnney.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ponder.  Judy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Postell.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Proctor.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor.  Steohen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putnam.  Burleigh  J..  UT .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rachal.  Leo  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rackley.  WlUlam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RadcUffe.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rawle.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reeve.  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reltz.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rlchart.  Alfred  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts.  WUllam  L..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Roland.  Ronnie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romalne,  Theodore  H.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Romer.  Irving  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbaum,  Oene  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Routch.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RutUedge.  Dwlght  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savage.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eaylor.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scantltn.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schedler.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sohllemann.  MUford  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Bruce  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schmidt.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schramskl.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Ernest  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Segall,  Victor,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaeffer,  Randolph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shafer.  Jack  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaklee.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sharp.  Qulncy.  416-6»-9330. 
Shaw.  Blark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shea.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shockey,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sbul.  Brian,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sleverdlng,   Michael   J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slevers,  Stanley  E..  47fr-6O-0836. 
Silas.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Skinner,  WendeU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snelgrove,  Claude  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snow.  RusaeU  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snowbarger.  Wayne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sokolowskl.  f^«nk  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spencer,  Wllltam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spies,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spisak,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splvey,  Cecil  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steele.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stllea.  Wayne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stobbe.  Roy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Strelau.  Lawrence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SulUvan.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Summers.  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surgulne.  Preneau  B..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swain.  Robert  L.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tamayo,  Martin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ti4>pero.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thlgpen.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  James  R..  11.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  PhUlp  G..  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  WUllam  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomburgh,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomlch.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traill,  David  G.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tramp,  Arthur  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tresemer.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treublg.  Ernest  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tribe.  Albert  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TuU.  Edward  R.  S..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tzareff.  Donald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Upton,  Craig  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanamber,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanderheyden.  Derek  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vanpelt.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vamer.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verdoom.  WUUam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Voaa.Carl  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vranek,  Brtc  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Jamea  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Frederic  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walters.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Kristin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  Wesley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheeler,  Graydon  S..  43^-83-3653. 
Whlnnery.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltelaw.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Keith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUs.  James  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUIU.  James  C.  Jr..  54»-63-8995. 
Womack.  Eddie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  Blarshall  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wretschko.  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yehl.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Youmans,  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young.  WUllam  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yurchak.  George  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zabel.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zaloudek.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zlnke.  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zody.  Roger  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  Orst  Ueutenant 

Beckett.  Mason  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blackburn,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Guflln.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klrkwood,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lester,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mlddendorf,  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pletschman.  Jonathan  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Worden.  Simon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUOwlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force.  In  the  Pfde*  ^- 
dlcated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8384, 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
resignation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force: 

CHAPLAIM 

To  be  Ca.v't'^^''^ 
Hawkins,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Billy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JVBCa  ADVOCATB  coaps 

I        To  be  Captain 
Arnold,  bean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barton,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergan.  Francis  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bresnlck.  WUllam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Robert  M..  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp,  John  H.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camp.  William  J..  260-7&-9144. 
Card,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chachula.  Bernard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chance.  PhUlp  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Enders.  Garv  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Euretlg.  Joseph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllley.  Harold  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Gunnison.  Walter  L.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harte,  John  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Head.  Craig  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hedlund,  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HUl,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hippie,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Htune,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunn,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joiner.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Wllbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klngfl^ord,  Edward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leeburg.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leta.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pedrotty.  Francis  W..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poole,  Harry  P.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reagan.  Robert  V.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Seybert.  Janet  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spencer.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprlnk,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TaCany,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tepfer,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thompson,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thorgren,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Underwood,  WlUlam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vannorman,  Beverly  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vento,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Whtttlngton.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUcox.  Charles  H..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUlams,  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woodbouse.  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
mrasE  ooaps 
To  be  captain 

Andrews.  Betty  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowser.  Linda  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryan.  Anna  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DamlGT.  Patricia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin.  Kathleen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haukc.  Irene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

J(4>ar.  Susan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jensen,  Marjorie  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latona,  Catherine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Moll,  Stephen  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sanker.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sims.  Sonla.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Sorensen,  Dona  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warmlngton,  Mary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  Sarah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

icEDtcAL  sxavicE  coaPS 
To  be  captain 
Gallman.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gath.  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murray,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson.  Curtis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIEMCZ8  COaPS 

To  be  captain 
Arnold  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cammack.  Earl  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clewell.  Harvey  J..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coates.  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dean.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlugensky.  Edmund  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukec.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dumouchel,  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gllmartln.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HoUowell,  Morris  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kreager.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Msyer.  Duane  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  WUUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScannelU,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoneclpher,  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Martinez.  Perez  Roberto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherer.  Joel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  May  20,  1981: 

DEPABTlCEirr  OF  AcaiCTTLTtnUE 

John  B.  CroweU.  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  Mal- 
colm Rupert  Cutler,  resigned. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate. 
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INDUSTRIALIST  ADVCXJATES 

THAT  BUSINESS.  GOVERNMENT 
APPLY  BASIC  VALUE-JOHN 
LUKE  ADDRESSES  THE  BOY 
SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
VK  THE  Sm ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  perhaps  too  easy  these  days  to  be 
pessimistic  about  the  future.  The  re- 
peated shock  of  headlines  describing 
our  inhumanity  dampens  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  a 
proper  perspective  on  our  daily  lives, 
and  to  remember  that  many  millions 
of  people  perform  good  deeds  each 
day.  Their  performance  does  not 
secure  headlines:  their  Inherent  good- 
ness is  unheralded  and,  too  often,  un- 
appreciated. 

We  accept  general  conformance  with 
society's  code  of  conduct.  There  are 
many  interpretations  of  what  the  un- 
written code  requires,  but  most  of  us 
Intuitively  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

These  points  were  clearly  set  forth 
in  a  challenging  address  recently  by 
John  A.  Luke,  president  of  Westvaco 
Corp.  Speaking  to  the  Potomac  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  President.  John  Luke  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  leading  industrialists.  He 
retains  a  love  for  the  land  and  its 
people  and  a  reverence  for  the  nobility 
of  nature.  Westvaco  owns  more  than 
350.000  acres  of  West  Virginia  wood- 
lands, and  employs  about  3.000  West 
Virginians  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Luke's  remarks  concerning 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
new  commitment  to  traditional  values 
in  America. 

Remarks  by  Jom  A.  Luke.  President. 
Westvaco  Corp. 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have 
given  me  to  journey  once  a«aln  into  the 
world  of  scouting.  While  my  heart  has  never 
been  far  from  scouting,  as  my  children  have 
grown  and  as  other  activities  have  captured 
my  attention.  I  have  not  had  as  Intimate  a 
relationship  with  it  as  would  have  been  my 
pleasure.  But,  In  preparing  my  comments 
for  this  evening.  I  have  had  the  chance  to 
immerse  myself  in  scouting— to  reminisce 
and  to  get  reacquainted.  And,  this  has  really 
been  great. 

I've  thought  about  the  days  when  my  chil- 
dren were  scouts  right  here  in  the  Potomac 
Council  and  what  that  meant  to  them  then 
and  what  that  experience  gave  them  for 
later  life. 

I've  thought  about  the  honor  I  had  in 
serving  with  the  Tri-Valley  District  of  this 
council. 


I've  thought,  too,  about  the  many  ways  in 
which  scouting  is  so  important  to  a  commu- 
nity and  how  fortunate  this  council  is  to 
have  such  outstanding  volunteer  involve- 
ment. Twelve  hundred  adult  volunteers  for 
2,000  scouts  is  magnificent  support.  I  am 
full  of  very  sincere  admiration. 

I've  also  thought  about  how  deeply  inter- 
ested Westvaco  has  always  been  in  scouting 
and  how  very  dedicated  so  many  members 
of  its  orsanization  have  been— ever  since 
scouting  came  to  the  Tri-Towns  some  57 
years  a«o.  and  beyond  the  Tri-Towns,  wher- 
ever Westvaco  has  been  located.  Scouting 
and  Westvaco  seem  to  have  a  verj  special, 
mutual  chemistry.  And  that  genuinely 
pleases  us. 

We  are  proud  that  26  of  ou.  Luk.e  mill 
people  are  active  in  scouting  today.  Six  are 
scout  masters.  Eight  are  present  Tri-Valley 
District  or  former  District  chairmen,  and 
four  of  the  26  have  been  accorded  your 
highest  honor  to  volunteers  in  scouting— 
the  Silver  Beaver  Award.  They  are  Pete 
Woy,  Bill  Gardner.  Dave  Toung  and  Bob 
Bess.  Westvaco  stands  taller  because  of 
these  men  and  their  three  Luke  mill  pred- 
ecessors—Julian Patrick,  Harry  Biggs,  Alton 
Portney.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  known 
and  worked  closely  with  each  of  these  seven 
men.  As  I  Journeyed  back  into  scouting,  I 
found  the  opportunity  to  look  through  four 
dog-eared,  obviously  well  read  copies  of  the 
Official  Boy  Scout  Handbook— each  from  a 
different  decade  of  the  last  40  years— the 
war  years  of  the  forties,  the  growth  years  of 
the  fifties,  the  years  of  turbulence  and 
unrest  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  now 
the  eighties.  The  thing  that  really  struck 
me  was  how  very  little  the  manual  has 
changed  in  its  fundamentals  and  how  con- 
stant its  values  have  been.  The  campaign 
hat  may  be  gone,  but  the  real  stuff  of  scout- 
ing is  right  there— as  a  source  of  strength 
for  our  time  and  for  generations  to  follow. 

Each  of  you  is  here  tonight  because  you 
are  doing  something  of  very  great  impor- 
tance for  America.  The  traditions  and 
values  of  scouting  are  truly  foursquare  with 
what  has  made  our  country  great.  You  are 
perpetuating  that  American  spirit  for  many 
years  to  come  through  what  you  are  giving 
to  today's  youth.  In  my  view,  there  is  very 
little  else  which  is  more  important  in  life 
than  that. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  our  society  has 
gone  through  an  exceedingly  difficult 
period.  We  subjected  ourselves  and  our  in- 
stitutions to  a  period  of  tremendous  inter- 
nal testing.  In  retrospect,  it  was  a  sort  of  in- 
tensified experience  in  evolution  to  see  Just 
which  of  our  institutions  and  traditions 
were  fit  to  survive. 

We  challenged  almost  everything— from 
family  life  to  our  flag,  from  our  traditions 
of  discipline  and  individual  responsibility  to 
free  enterprise  and  business  and  labor  and 
government,  from  our  respect  for  the  law  to 
our  role  and  responsibility  in  the  free  world. 
Nothing  was  overlooked. 

Scouting  was  tested,  too.  Even  the  very 
elements  of  its  spirit— duty,  honor.  God  and 
country— came  under  question  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  various  sectors 
of  society.  But  all  during  this  period,  scout- 
ing stood  resolute,  doing  a  magnificent  and 
very  sensitive  job  of  preserving  the  basic 


values  which  are  at  the  heart  of  both  ite  tra- 
ditions and  our  country's  heritage.  Scouting 
was  a  tower  of  strength  for  the  youth  of 
this  period  when  so  many  of  the  accepted 
values  of  earUer  days  appeared  quite  uncer- 
tain, when  a  whole  array  of  new  causes  and 
choices  abounded,  and  when  conflicting 
views  on  right  and  wrong  seemed  to  be  the 
norm.  We  challenged  ourselves  as  families 
and  as  a  society  to  think  very  deeply  about 
what  we  believed  and  what  we  were  deter- 
mined to  preserve.  In  fact,  we  really  put  our 
national  conscience  through  the  wringer. 

However,  from  this  period  of  internal  test- 
ing two  conclusions  seem  to  have  emerged. 
The  first,  is  simply  that  those  institutions 
which  have  stood  for  high  standards  of  in- 
tegrity and  which  have  kept  faith  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  country  was  built- 
in  reality,  the  principles  of  scouting  inter- 
preted for  later  life— have  emerged  stronger 
and  even  more  highly  respected  by  the  very 
society  which  put  them  to  their  test. 

The  second  conclusion  Is  that  out  of  the 
testing  has  developed  a  new  national  con- 
sensus as  to  our  directions  and  our  responsi- 
bilities. Our  electorate  sent  a  very  strong 
message  last  fall— indeed  a  popular  mandate 
for  action  and  for  change.  And  here  I  want 
to  emphasize  that,  at  least  to  me,  the 
strength  and  conviction  of  that  mandate  is 
far  more  important  than  the  political  result 
itself. 

This  mandate  for  change  appears  to  have 
more  conviction  than  any  we  have  seen  in 
almost  50  years.  It  reflects  the  depth  and 
consequence  of  our  internal  testing  and  our 
value  analysis.  It  reflects  a  clear  determina- 
tion to  once  again  put  the  traditional,  basic, 
American  values  back  into  place— and  that 
includes  squarely  facing  up  to  our  problems 
and  doing  something  about  them. 

mandate  rOR  CHANGE 

The  mandate  called  for  securing  our  na- 
tional defenses  and  rebuilding  a  staunch 
leadership  position  in  support  of  the  free 
world.  It  called  for  less  government  and 
more  individual  and  local  responsibility  and 
initiative.  It  called  for  action  on  the  econo- 
my and  on  inflation. 

If  this  interpretation  of  last  fall's  message 
is  accurate,  I  beUeve  it  would  then  also  be 
accurate  to  say  that  the  mandate  is  not  only 
fully  consistent  with  the  basic  values  of 
scouting,  but  that  It  also  very  eloquently 
reaffirms  them.  Scouting  values  are  very 
much  an  ingrained  part  of  our  national 
character. 

The  mandate  Is  very  timely  and  appropri- 
ate, because  just  as  we  have  gone  through 
an  extended  period  of  predominantly  self- 
imposed  internal  testing,  we  are  now  in  a 
period  which  will  be  characterized  predomi- 
nantly by  externally  imposed  testing.  The 
stakes  are,  at  the  least,  our  country's  eco- 
nomic well  being  and,  at  the  most,  the  very 
security  of  the  free  world— our  very  way  of 
life. 

I'd  like  to  talk  a  bit  about  the  mandate 
and  the  new  period  of  external  testing. 

First,  our  national  security  and  our  lead- 
ership position  in  the  free  world— the  most 
basic  external  test.  Without  dweUing  on 
this.  I  will  just  say  that,  in  my  view,  the 
Soviet  march  and  menace  continues  relent- 
lessly. Its  military  arsenal  is  vast,  and  it  is 
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growing.  It  is  operative  directly,  or  through 
surrogates,  throughout  the  world  and  in- 
creasingly in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  active  in 
covert  intelligence  operations,  in  fomenting 
revolution  and  in  teaching  terrorism.  Its 
basic  objective  has  not  changed.  It  remains, 
very  simply,  world  domination. 

The  United  SUtes  is  the  world's  only 
country  with  the  potential  to  confront  this 
Communist  thrust.  I  believe  we  need  to  de- 
velop this  potential  into  reality— in  our  own 
self  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  free 
world.  Moscow  respects  only  determination 
and  strength.  World  peace  will  be  preserved 
only  as  long  as  our  national  will  and  our 
military  might  are  strong  enough  that  they 
never  need  to  be  used. 

It  is  very  reassuring  to  me  to  see  the  prior- 
ity and  the  determination  being  given  to 
this  fundamental  issue  by  the  new  adminis- 
tration. It  is  fulfilling  its  pledge  to  the  elec- 
torate. A  new  respect  for  America  is  being 
created  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  There  is 
a  growing  readiness  to  believe  that  our  poli- 
cies will  be  consistent,  and  that  we  will  once 
again  be  a  reliable  ally  and  friend. 

Next,  less  government,  the  second  part  of 
the  mandate.  On  the  surface,  this  might  not 
appear  directly  related  to  external  testing, 
but  in  fact.  It  very  much  is.  To  the  extent 
that  a  society  burdens  Itself  with  a  heavy 
yoke  of  government,  it  diminishes  its  com- 
petitive strength  In  direct  proportion.  Its 
initiatives,  its  efficiencies,  and  its  productiv- 
ity are  suppressed.  One  of  America's  very 
great  strengths  has  always  been  the  innova- 
tive and  self-reliant  determination  of  its 
people.  For  our  society  to  be  most  effective 
this  national  characteristic  must  be  free  to 
act,  limited  only  by  the  modest  constraints 
of  a  confident  democracy.  America  cannot 
long  afford  elt.her  the  cost  or  the  regulatory 
power  that  feeds  a  voracious  bureaucracy 
under  the  guise  that  government  has 
wisdom  and  common  sense  beyond  that  of 
its  citizens. 

Scouting  is  a  superb  example  of  what  we 
as  citizens,  on  our  own,  can  do  for  the  very 
great  good  of  the  country.  It  presents  a 
wonderful  blend  of  community  and  national 
purpose,  completely  free  of  governmental 
support  and  influence.  There  is  no  way  that 
goverrunent  participation  could  improve 
upon  this  program.  In  fact,  one  could  rea- 
sonably predict  the  exact  opposite. 

The  new  administration  is  off  to  a  fast 
start  in  the  reduction  of  Federal  regulation 
and  bureaucracy.  It  clearly  means  to  make 
the  progress  which  was  promised  and  for 
which  it  was  elected.  Its  consistent  determi- 
nation deserves  the  continued  support  of  all 
who  endorsed  its  proposals  last  fall. 

MAJOR  CHALLENGES  AHEAD 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  part  of  the 
mandate— the  economy  and  Inflation.  This, 
obviously,  is  not  solely  a  domestic  problem. 
The  day  is  gone  when  the  United  Stetes  was 
the  world's  most  efficient  and  lowest  cost 
producer— when  it  could  readily  protect  its 
own— the  largest  market  in  the  world.  In 
that  day,  external  competition  was  not  a 
major  factor.  By  and  large,  other  Industrial 
countries  just  couldn't  compete  with  their 
products  within  our  borders.  Now  they  are 
major  competitors,  despite  the  immense 
natural  advantages  which  we  enjoy.  We  are 
faced  with  major  economic  challenges  from 
the  rest  of  the  world— from  countries  such 
as  Japan  and  Germany,  which  were  flat  on 
their  backs  Industrially  only  35  years  ago, 
from  the  OPEC  countries  and,  increasingly 
from  other  developing  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  our  economic 
challenge  lies  In  the  area  of  productivity— 
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from  first  rate  plants  incorporating  ad- 
vanced technology  and  the  best  of  organiza- 
tional practice.  Industrial  productivity  has 
been  declining  in  this  country  while  It  has 
been  Increudng  in  countries  with  which  we 
compete. 

This  does  not  reflect  on  either  the  will  or 
the  ability  of  the  American  worker.  Rather, 
it  is  primarily  the  result  of  our  tax  laws 
which  have  not  given  high  enough  priority 
to  investment  In  new  plant  so  that  full  ad- 
vantage could  be  taken  of  today's  technol- 
ogy by  the  American  work  force.  This 
cannot  continue  if  we  are  to  meet  our  exter- 
nal economic  challenges. 

Other  countries  have  Invested  heavily  in  a 
modem  industrial  base  in  the  last  35  years- 
putting  a  higher  percentage  of  their  nation- 
al Income  to  work  in  this  area  than  we  have. 
We  have  Invested  a  larger  share  of  our 
dollar  in  government  and  its  programs  with 
proportionately  less  in  our  country's  pro- 
ductive base.  The  tax  rates  required  to  fund 
our  out  of  control  government  spending, 
and  Inflation,  which  has  been  one  of  Its 
most  cruel  consequences,  have  encouraged 
the  flow  of  the  taxpayers'  remaining  dollars 
into  consumption  and  into  nonproductive 
tax  sheltered  programs  Instead  of  Into  sav- 
ings and  investment  in  our  country's  pro- 
ductive base. 

As  with  other  parts  of  last  fall's  mandate, 
the  new  administration,  has  put  forward  a 
forceful  and  responsive  program  based  on 
both  reduced  spending  and  reduced  tax 
rates.  It  Is  a  strong  and  determined  plan  and 
also  a  socially  conscious  one.  It  is  the  very 
program  clearly  spelled  out  before  the  elec- 
tion and  then  overwhelmingly  adopted.  It 
contains  the  basic  elements  necessary  to 
direct  the  nation's  activities  toward  invest- 
ment and  productivity,  job  creation,  real 
growth  In  the  standard  of  living  and  greater 
competitiveness  abroad— and  these  are  just 
exactly  the  ingredients  required  to  meet 
both  our  external  economic  challenges  and 
our  Internal  Inflation. 

We  need,  as  examples,  only  to  look  at 
autos,  steel,  televisions,  baseball  gloves  and 
apparel  to  see  the  extent  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic challenge.  We  may  never,  as  a 
county,  regain  our  former  economic  preemi- 
nence, but  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
we  can't  regain  the  lion's  share  of  It.  The 
ability  and  the  resources  required  to  do  so 
lie  clearly  within  our  borders— within  our 
hearts. 

As  an  encouraging  contrast  to  some  of  our 
other  Industries,  I'd  like  to  comment  on  the 
paper  Industry— in  part  because  I  know  it 
first  hand  and,  in  part,  because  our  compa- 
ny's Luke  mill  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
this  area's  economy  for  almost  100  years. 
But,  most  importantly,  because  it  Is  an  Im- 
pressive story. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the  paper 
Industry  is  able  to  compete  very  effectively 
in  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
the  only  one  of  the  country's  basic  Indus- 
tries that  can  do  this.  It  is  a  major  exporter 
to  the  world,  and  as  such.  It  is  a  very  valua- 
ble national  asset. 

coMyrrmvt  sTRgwGTH& 
Despite  the  burden  of  governmental  regu- 
lation, the  paper  industry  has  achieved  this 
position  for  several  reasons:  First,  our  coiui- 
try  has  vast  natural  resources;  and,  second. 
It  has  a  very  large  domestic  market.  This 
market's  growing  demand  for  low  cost,  high 
quality  paper  products  has,  through  fierce 
competition,  developed  the  largest,  lowest 
cost  and  most  efficient  manufacturing  base 
In  the  world.  The  companies  which  are  able 
to  compete  most  successfully  In  this  market 
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are  also  able  to  compete  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  summary,  our  country  has  undergone  a 
period  of  severe  Internal  testing  out  of 
which  has  come  a  powerful  national  consen- 
sus for  action  and  change.  This  consensus  Is 
very  timely  as  we  are  challenged  by  vigorous 
external  world  forces,  and  also  very  Ameri- 
can as  It  reaffirms  the  traditional  values  on 
which  this  country  was  built.  It  cries  out 
that  we  are  regaining  our  national  pride  and 
confidence.  It  also  tells  the  world  that,  once 
again,  we're  proud  of  our  pride  in  America. 

I'd  like  to  close  my  remarks  this  evening 
by  saying  very  sincerely,  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Institution  that  better  represents  the 
value  system  on  which  our  country  has  been 
built,  and  on  which  its  future  rests,  than 
does  scouting.  All  Americans  should  be 
deeply  grateful  to  each  of  you  for  your  part 
in  this  very  proud  tradition. 

Thank  you. 

Westvaco, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  May  13,  1981. 
Hon.  jEifNiMGS  Randolph. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  copy  of 
recent  remarks  by  Westvaco  President  John 
L.  Luke  before  the  Potomac  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Cumberland. 
Maryland. 

His  comments  are  timely  and  reflect  a 
businessman's  point  of  view  regarding  tradi- 
tional values  important  to  us  as  a  nation, 
the  need  for  less  government  and  our  coun- 
try's national  security  and  leadership  posi- 
tion In  the  free  world. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Davis, 
Gotwmwtent  Relatioiu  Manager.m 


THE  TIME  BOMB  m  THE 
GOVERNMENTS  RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  TOSK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESKKTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently discussed  in  the  House  (April 
30)  the  enormous  problems  emanating 
from  our  national  pension  policies, 
particularly  the  retirement  program 
for  civil  service  enw>loyees.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  the  system  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  American  tax- 
payers if  we  failed  to  make  some  basic 
changes  in  the  program. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues.  Has- 
tings Keith  of  Massachusetts,  writing 
this  month  in  Enterprise,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  has  drawn  upon  his 
own  experience  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem.  He  de- 
clares that  the  retirement  system  we 
have  jerry  built  for  Government  retir- 
ees is  far  more  costly  than  anyone 
imagines.  He  calls  it  a  time  bomb 
which  could  cause  the  cost  of  support- 
ing Government  to  price  us  out  of 
world  maiiiets. 
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Congressman  Keith  warns  that  Con- 
gress and  the  public  ignore  this  issue 
at  our  peril.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  burden  which  demands 
our  attention;  I  hope  we  will  not  flinch 
from  the  unpleasant  task.  I  recognize 
that  we  in  Congress  are  happy  at 
giving  people  benefits  but  recoil  at  im- 
posing disadvantages.  The  crunch  is 
real,  however,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  easy  excesses  of  the  past  must  be 
faced. 

I  submit  for  the  information  of  all  of 
us  the  article  by  former  Congressman 
Hasting  Keith.  "Why  Exempt  Federal 
Pensions  from  the  Anti-Inflation 
Drive?" 
A  "Tkoublkd"  OovsHmmrr  Rktimz  Asks 

.  .  .  Wht  Exmrr  PsDotAi.  PmsioNS  Pkom 

THX  Ajm-IlTFLATION  DrIVK? 

(By  Hastings  Keith) 

President  Reagan's  budget  revisions  of 
March  10  indicated  for  the  first  time  that 
his  budget  analysts  were  beginning  to  com- 
prehend the  potentially  disastrous  nature  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLA)  for  feder 
al  retirees. 

Administration  officials  are  now  asking 
Congren  to  replace  the  twice -a- year  COLA 
for  dvU  service  and  other  federal  pension 
beneficiaries  with  a  single  annual  adjust- 
ment, at  a  savings  approximately  a  whop- 
ping $900  mUlion  in  1982. 

But  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  Director  David  Stockman's  budget- 
eers  have  thus  far  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  the  federal  pay  problem.  They  have 
yet  to  confront  the  totality  of  the  extraordi- 
narily costly  and  exorbitantly  generous  fed- 
eral pension  systems.  The  long-range  impli- 
cations of  these  pensions  may  portend  for 
the  nation  what  New  York's  financial  crisis 
was  to  that  city  and  what  Studebaker's  and 
now  Chrysler's  crises  are  to  the  auto  indus- 
try. 

The  federal  pension  systems  are  unique 
when  contrasted  with  retirement  systems 
for  the  rest  of  the  nation's  work  force.  We 
federal  retirees  are  treated  as  sacred  cows- 
protected  by  the  same  safety  net  that,  prop- 
erly for  the  most  part,  shelters  Social  Secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

nioM  om  WHO  kmows 

I  am  a  prime  example.  I  am  one  of  more 
than  2.5  million  federal  retirees  whose  bene- 
fits have  been  increased  as  the  result  of 
cost-of-living  adjustments.  My  federal  pen- 
sioiu  now  total  $1,000  a  week. 

Specifically,  my  pension  as  a  retired  con- 
grwBwnan  with  both  civil  and  military  serv- 
ice has  gone  from  $1,500  a  month  in  1973  to 
$3,420  as  of  March  1.  1981.  I  also  get  a  mUi- 
tary  (reservlxt)  pension  which  has  gone  up 
from  about  $600  per  month  in  1975  to  $900 
as  of  March  1.  1981.  And.  as  of  my  65th 
birthday.  I  am  eligible  for  a  tax-free  Social 
Security  check  of  about  $600  per  month.  Be- 
cause my  military  time  counts  twice— for 
both  military  and  civU  service  peruions— I 
am  what  is  Itnown  as  a  "double  dipper."  My 
penstons  may  not  be  typical  but  they  are  il- 
lustrative of  flaws  in  the  benefit  formulas 
that  are  widespread  in  the  civil  service. 
They  also  reflect  some  of  the  logic  behind 
the  conclusions  I  have  reached 

Frankly,  my  conscience  troubles  me.  It 
troubles  me  because,  as  George  Will  implied 
in  a  recent  syndicated  column,  we  in  the 
Congress,  in  voting  for  unlimited  indexation 
of  pensions— and  then  passing  these  costs 
on  to  future  generations— have,  in  effect. 
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been  "mugging"  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. Most  of  us  did  this  innocently, 
thinking  that  our  7  or  8  percent  contribu- 
tion, when  matched  by  the  government, 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  benefits 
we  would  eventually  get.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Few  members  of  Congress  have  such  a 
sweet  arrangement  as  I  do.  Reform  could  be 
helpful  to  those  who  will  be  bypassed  by  the 
present  rules  of  eligibility,  specifically  five 
years  of  service. 

The  civU  service  retirement  plan  started 
off  as  a  good  plan  but  the  increasingly  liber- 
al benefit  formula  ruined  it.  The  early  re- 
tirements, the  double-dipper  credits  for  mil- 
itary service  in  both  military  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirements,  the  lil>eral  definition  of  dis- 
ability (accounting  for  more  than  30  percent 
of  all  civil  service  retirements),  the  twice-a- 
year  indexation  of  the  total  annuity  to  the 
cost  of  living— all  of  these  things,  together 
with  the  unanticipated  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion, have  had  an  explosive  Impact  on  costs. 
At  the  same  time,  the  generous  benefits  are 
actually  inducing  civil  servants  to  leave  gov- 
ernment early  and  take  jobs  in  the  private 
sector,  thereby  becoming  eligible  for  Social 
Security  benefits  and  often  another  pension 
as  well. 

Civil  service  pensions  alone  take  from  the 
taxpayer  $4.50  for  every  dollar  the  civil 
servant  puts  in.  Even  so.  the  contributions 
for  these  two  sources  fall  far  short  of  fund- 
ing the  eventual  benefits  that  the  plan 
promises. 

The  unfunded  liabilities  for  the  civil  serv- 
ice, according  to  the  working  papers  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Pension  Policy, 
published  in  January  1981,  were  $403.1  bil- 
lion as  of  Sept.  30,  1979.  For  the  foreign 
service  they  were  an  additional  $3.8  billion 
and  for  the  military  $444.6  billion.  All  three 
bring  the  total  federal  liability  to  close  to  a 
trillion  dollars— in  effect  almost  doubling 
the  national  debt!  (These  projections  reflect 
the  cost  of  pensions  for  those  already  re- 
tired and  for  the  service  to  date  of  present 
employees. ) 

Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  that  for  each 
participant,  active  and  retired,  there  are  un- 
funded liabilities  of  $237,000  for  the  foreign 
service,  $103,000  for  the  military  and 
$89,000  for  the  civil  service. 

And  so  I  am  extremely  concerned  that  our 
economic  recovery  efforts  will  be  flawed 
unless  and  until  this  most  important  issue 
of  federal  employee  pensions  is  confronted. 

SAVINGS  IN  THE  BILLIONS 

Modest  reforms  in  the  federal  pension 
benefit  formula— in  addition  to  the  once-a- 
year  COLA— could,  by  the  end  of  President 
Reagan's  first  term,  save  the  nation's  tax- 
payers as  much  as  several  billions  of  dollars 
a  year.  Such  reforms  would:  (1)  establish  a 
ceiling  beyond  which  the  pension  would  not 
be  indexed:  (2)  change  the  definition  of  civil 
service  disability  to  conform  to  that  of 
Social  Security;  (3)  cut  out  from  the  civil 
service  benefit  formula  all  credit  for  years 
of  service  in  the  military:  (4)  provide,  in  the 
case  of  military  retirees,  a  retirement  sup- 
plement until  Social  Security  begins,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  private  plans  (military 
retirees  now  get  gratuitous  add-ons  to  their 
regular  pensions);  and  (5)  remove  the  'so- 
cially-weighted" benefit  portion  of  any 
Social  Security  pension  paid  to  federal  retir- 
ees whose  pensions  are  above  a  specified 
minimum. 

The  federal  employee  with  a  relatively 
short  Social  Security  earnings  record  gets  a 
"socially  weighted"  benefit  that  was  intend- 
ed to  take  care  of  the  poorer  segments  of 
our  society.  If  the  Social  Security  pension 
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were  actuarially  computed,  one  would  find 
many  federal  employees'  contributions 
would  t>e  minimal,  providing  in  most  cases 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  funds 
required. 

But  major  restructuring— integrating  the 
three  largest  federal  pension  systems  with 
Social  Security— would  lift  many  more  bil- 
lions from  the  backs  of  taxpayers  of  today 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

Fortunately,  there  are  several  federal  sys- 
tems that  have  gone  this  route.  One,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA).  is  an  ex- 
cellent model  in  that  its  total  benefits— 
except  for  early  retirements— are  quite  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  civil  service.  One 
difference  is  that,  because  of  a  belief  that 
there  should  be  an  "Incentive  for  continued 
work  and  contribution  to  society,"  the  plan 
does  permit  long-service  retirees  to  receive 
benefits  that  amount  to  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  final  pay. 

The  TVA  plan  is  unique  among  federal 
plans  in  that  it  funds  benefits  as  they  are 
earned.  Also,  its  disability  provisions,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  imposed  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  are  more  strictly  ad- 
ministered. It  gives  no  credit  for  military 
service:  it  discourages  early  retirements;  and 
its  pension  plan  costs  only  11.5  percent  of 
payroll.  (To  comply  with  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act— ERISA— 
would  require  14.7  percent  of  payroll.) 
Adding  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the 
Social  Security  pension  t>enefit  increases 
these  totals  another  5.35  percent. 

What  a  difference  it  would  make  in  the 
1985  federal  budget  if  the  Congress  would 
agree  with  the  concept  of  the  TVA  plan  and 
would  require  the  civil  service  to  integrate 
with  Social  Security.  With  a  projected  pay- 
roll of  $74.4  billion  in  1985.  the  savings  in 
pension  costs  for  the  civil  service  alone 
would  be  $12,239  billion. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Rita  Ricardo-Camp- 
beU.  chtUrman  of  President  Reagan's  Task 
Force  on  Social  Security,  testified  in  Febru- 
ary before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee that  mandatory  coverage  of  all  feder- 
al employees  would  yield  an  additional  $11 
billion  for  the  Social  Security  funds  next 
year  and  progressively  higher  amounts  each 
successive  year. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  Reps.  J.  J. 
Pickle  (D.-Tex.)  and  Barber  Conable  (R.- 
N.Y.)  have  put  these  facts  together,  have 
seen  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  of  $25  bil- 
lion, and  are  sponsoring  bills  calling  for 
Social  Security  coverage  for  members  of 
Congress  and  their  staff  and.  in  the  case  of 
Conable,  all  federal  employees.  They  know 
that  universal  coverage  must  come,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  solvency  of  Social  Secu- 
rity will  loom  as  a  big  issue  and  come  up  for 
resolution  perhaps  later  this  year.  They 
want  their  constitutents  and  their  col- 
leagues to  be  thinking  about  it  and  be  ready 
for  it. 

NO  WAY  TO  MATCH 

There  is  no  way  that  private  sector  retire- 
ment plans  can  be  brought  up  to  the  levels 
of  the  civil  service  pensions— it's  just  too 
costly.  Adding  the  cost  of  such  pensions  to 
the  cost  of  production  would  price  us  out  of 
the  world  market  and  subject  us  to  a  flood 
of  imports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  con- 
siders that  taxes  are  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business  in  this  country,  we  have  al- 
ready, in  the  civil  service  pension  programs 
alone,  an  overhead  that  is  bound  to  adverse- 
ly affect  our  ability  to  compete  on  the  world 
scene. 
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And  so  reform  of  the  civil  service,  foreign 
service  and  military  pension  systems  is  im- 
perative if  we  are  to  save  the  entire  nation 
from  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  Ijefell  New 
York  City.  The  essential  difference  between 
the  sitxiation  in  New  York  City  in  1975  and 
the  federal  government's  problems  in  1981. 
of  course,  is  that  New  York  City  had  to  bal- 
ance its  budget  whereas  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  effect,  prints  more  money.  It's  a 
classic  case  of  more  money  chasing  fewer 
goods. 

Although  the  president  did  not  directly 
state  or  suggest  that  he  had  such  reforms  in 
mind,  he  did  set  the  stage  for  pension 
reform  when  he  said  that  the  nation  would 
no  longer  continue  to  subsidize  individuals 
where  real  need  could  not  be  demonstrated, 
adding  that  only  programs  for  the  highly 
deserving  would  remain  untouched.  In  all 
logic.  I  believe  that  the  president  should  not 
ignore  the  clear  evidence  that  the  pension 
benefits  of  most  federal  employees  far 
exceed  the  norm  of  private  sector  pension 
plans  and  that  large  numbers  of  public  em- 
ployees are  getting  what  amounts  to  trans- 
fer payments.  There  is  every  reason  for 
OMB's  Stockman  to  set  his  budgeteers  to 
researching  this  area.  It  is,  as  I  have  said, 
fertile  ground. 

Only  a  handful  of  members  of  Congress— 
or  industry  or  labor  leaders  for  that 
matter— are  prepared  to  get  out  in  front  on 
this  issue.  Congressmen  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  vote  for  something  that  might 
appear  to  affect  the  federal  pension  systems 
adversely.  But  we  know  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  civil 
service  place  the  public  interest  above  per- 
sonal interest  and  would  support  pension 
reform  if  they  and  their  constituents  had 
the  facts. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  it  is  the 
president  who  must  take  the  lead  in  federal 
pension  reform.  My  basic  feeling  is  that 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  because  the 
American  people  felt  he  stood  for  basic 
values,  including  the  value  of  a  healthy, 
stable  currency.  The  best  way  to  safeguard 
the  dollar  is  to  attack  the  psychology  that 
breeds  inflation,  a  psychology  nurtured  by 
the  present  federal  pensions  situation. 

CAUSE  TO  RENEGE 

President  Reagan  may  feel  constrained  by 
campaign  statements  that  indicated  his  ad- 
ministration would  not  tamper  with  federal 
pensions,  especially  as  regairds  the  twice-a- 
year  indexing.  However,  new  evidence  has 
come  to  light  which,  in  my  view,  frees  the 
administratkin  from  any  "commitment"  not 
to  act. 

Included  in  this  new  evidence  is  a  study  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
which  warned  that,  based  on  1975-78  pro- 
jected inflationary  growth  rates,  federal 
costs  of  the  civil  service  pensions  alone 
could  reach  a  mind-boggling  $80  billion  a 
year  by  1990,  less  that  nine  years  away. 
Other  evidence  was  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Pension  Policy.  The 
commission  noted  that  expected  1980  feder- 
al contributions  were  30.8  percent  of  payroll 
for  the  civil  service  pension  system  and  83.5 
percent  for  the  foreign  service  systems.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  if  these  systems  were 
funded  on  the  same  basis  as  private  pension 
plans  (according  to  ERISA  minimum  stand- 
ards), costs  last  year  would  have  tieen  79.8 
percent  and  107.1  percent  of  payroll  respec- 
tively! 

As  these  costs  sink  into  the  consciousness 
of  those  who  only   have  Social  Security. 
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there  will  be  strong  public  support  for  pen- 
sion reform  for  the  federal  work  force.  This 
will  be  particularly  true  as  arguments  are 
advanced  to  have  these  taxpayers  postpone 
their  retirement  to  age  68  to  allow  the  aver- 
age civil  servant  to  retire  at  55. 

Fresh  data  such  as  this  has  prompted  dis- 
tinguished citizens  to  organize  for  action. 
John  Macy.  the  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission chairman,  and  I  are  recruiting  other 
former  civil  servants  to  rally  around  a 
"common  sense  in  public  compensation" 
banner  that  could  lead  to  effective  reforms. 
Former  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Joseph  Bartlett,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Universal  Social  Security  Study  Group, 
strongly  endorses  Social  Security  for  federal 
employees  and  Joins  Macy  and  me  in  this 
effort. 

A  similar  response  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  the  overwhelming  and  increasing- 
ly obvious  case  for  federal  pension  reform 
would  be  a  clear  signal  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  determined  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order  and  thereby  honor  commitments 
implied  in  the  election  sweep  of  last  Novem- 
ber. As  longtime  UJS.  Comptroller  General 
E3mer  Staats  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent, "Although  congressional  action  will  be 
required  to  effect  most  of  the  needed  re- 
forms, strong  presidential  support  will  be 
needed  to  bring  them  to  fruition." 

When  the  president  acts,  he  will  find 
many  allies  across  the  country,  including 
rank-and-file  federal  civil  servants,  who  will 
support  the  effort  to  restore  common  sense 
in  public  compensation  through  responsible 
reform  of  the  present  extravagant  and  infla- 
tion-fueling federal  pensions  system.* 
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INTRODUCING  CREDIT  UNION 
LEGISLATION 


HOLOCAUST 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTUCKY 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  holo- 
caust. 

To  remember  the  holocaust  is  pain- 
ful but  necessary. 

It  is  painful  to  realize  that  so  hei- 
nous a  crime  against  humanity  could 
have  been  perpetrated  in  modem 
times. 

It  is  painful  to  realize  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  stood  by  and  did  nothing. 

Maybe  because  the  holocaust  was  an 
atrocity  so  far  beyond  human  compre- 
hension even  decent  and  compassion- 
ate people  of  the  world  would  not  be- 
lieve such  villainy  and  outrage  could 
take  place. 

But,  indeed,  it  did.  And.  to  help 
insure  that  such  a  monstrous  deed 
cannot  take  place  again,  we  recognize 
the  holocaust  despite  the  pain  this 
brings  to  each  of  us.« 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which,  when  enacted,  will  become  the 
Credit  Union  Modernization  Act  of 
1981.  The  bill  is  technical  in  nature 
and  clarifies  several  sections  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  while 
making  strides  toward  our  ultimate 
goal  of  deregulation  of  the  financial 
industry. 

I  expect  my  bill  to  readily  win  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  several 
reasons.  First,  many  of  my  ideas  are 
supported  by  the  credit  union  regtila- 
tory  agency  which  is  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration.  Second, 
the  bill  is  fully  supported  by  the 
Credit  Union  National  Association 
which  represents  22.000  of  this  Na- 
tion's 23.000  credit  unions.  Third,  my 
bill  addresses  the  internal  operational 
aspects  of  credit  unions,  and  these 
changes  have  no  competitive  impact 
on  the  other  segments  of  the  financial 
community. 

There  is  a  fourth  and  possibly  more 
im(>ortant  reasbn  why  I  expect  broad 
support.  It  is  simply  that  many  of  the 
changes  I  proposed  will  reduce  the 
constrictions  of  Government  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  daily  op- 
eration of  credit  unions.  I  am  sure 
that  you  share  my  interest  in  moving 
America's  business  community  away 
from  constraints  imposed  by  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  my  opinion  that  no 
entity  should  be  more  free  from  legis- 
lative or  regulatory  (instruction  than 
the  cooperative  (immunity. 

America's  credit  unions  have  always 
been  a  pure  example  of  democracy. 
Credit  union  members  with  excess  cap- 
ital invest  in  the  shares  of  the  credit 
union  which  are  reinvested  in  the  <nir- 
rent  needs  of  the  members  or  in  medi- 
ums which  help  meet  the  capital 
growth  demands  of  this  country.  The 
depository  memliers  then  share  "pro 
rata"  in  the  returns  of  the  coopera- 
tive. 

Throughout  this  entire  process,  each 
member  who  is  a  depositor  or  borrow- 
er influences  the  direction  of  the 
credit  union  through  the  elective  proc- 
ess and  often  as  a  volunteer  responsi- 
ble for  the  implementation  of  the  di- 
rection-setting policy  of  the  elected 
board  which  represents  the  member- 
ship. 

It  is  unwise  for  us  to  imduly  con- 
strict that  process,  for  who  knows 
better  than  the  using  member  how  the 
services  of  the  credit  union  should  be 
offered.  Moreover,  who  knows  better 
what  policy  and  practices  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  this  select  group. 
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Unquestlonahly.  Consress  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
uniform  disclosure  to  the  members  of 
the  policies  selected  and  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  credit  union,  but 
our  responsibility  stops  there;  and  it  i& 
with  this  in  mind  that  some  of  my 
changes  have  been  proposed. 

My  proposals  are  irat  dramatic  They 
are  drafted  to  aUow  the  members  to 
decide  how  to  set  in  motion  the  me- 
chanics which  best  serve  their  needs. 

This  bill  wUI  allow  credit  union 
members,  through  the  democratic 
process,  to  decide  when  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders,  will 
allow  them  to  decide  whether  a  formal 
credit  coDunittee  best  meets  their 
needs  and  will  allow  the  members  to 
decide  what  UUes  best  befit  their  offi- 
cers. 

The  bill  also  malces  some  other  small 
changes  which  are  needed  to  ease  reg- 
ulatory burdens,  and  it  also  makes  nu- 
merous technlcaJ  changes  which,  over- 
all, improve  the  draftmanship  of  the 
Credit  UiUon  Act.  Most  importantly, 
this  legislation  will  take  some  of  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  life  of  the  coopera- 
tive members  of  Federal  credit  unions. 

I  ask  the  support  of  the  leadership 
and  my  colleagues  for  this  proposal.* 
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plete   review   at   a   later,   less   hectic 
date.* 
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This  concept  must  be  maintained, 
for  the  good  of  this  country,  and  for 
the  good  of  its  people.* 


TAXATION  OP  EMPLOYEE 
FRINGE  BENEFITS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OPCALirOMTIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

*  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  acted  in  1978  to  prohibit  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  from  is- 
suing final  regulations  that  would 
relate  to  the  tax  treatment  of  employ- 
ee fringe  benefits  and  ttirough  Public 
Law  96-167.  subsequently  extended 
this  moratorium  to  June  1,  1981. 

As  we  draw  near  to  the  expiration 
date  of  May  31,  controversy  and  emo- 
tions run  rampant  amidst  various  sto- 
ries that  rulings  and  proposed  regula- 
tions are  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  tax  employee  fringe  benefits.  It  is 
essential  that  this  dispute  be  settled  as 
to  whether  a  person's  taxable  income 
should  properly  include  compensation 
for  services  paid  for  other  than  with 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  maintain,  however, 
that  now  is  not  the  proper  time  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  by  simply  allowing  the 
Congress  to  fall  to  act  to  extend  the 
present  moratorium.  That  is  why 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
extend  the  ban  on  taxation  of  employ- 
ee fringe  benefits  through  December 
31.  1982.  At  a  time  when  the  Congress 
is  attempting  to  address  major  tax  re- 
visions, I  feel  that  an  issue  such  as  this 
should  be  postponed  for  a  more  com- 


THE  FUTURE  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAU  H 

OP  WIST  vnciRiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  RAHAT.Ii  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  bipartisan.  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  completed  its  study. 
After  a  total  review  and  investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  social  security 
system,  the  Commission  concluded: 

The  social  security  system  is  sound  in 
principle  and.  of  all  alternatives,  is  the  best 
structure  of  income  support  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  report  went  on  to  observe: 
Of  all  sources  of  retirement,  disability,  or 
survivorship  Income,  social  security  has  the 
best  potential  for  stable  real  income,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  economic  adversity. 

On  May  12,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion aimounced  its  proposals  to  revise 
the  social  security  system.  The  major 
elements  of  this  plan  would  reduce 
benefits  for  those  retiring  before  age 
65,  phase  out  current  limitations  on 
outside  earnings,  tighten  up  disability 
requirements,  place  a  cap  on  benefits 
for  families  of  retired  and  deceased 
workers,  and  delay  the  annual  cost-of- 
living  allowance  scheduled  for  July 
1982. 

Now  we  all  realize  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  social  security  system  be 
strengthened.  Methods  have  been  sug- 
gested to  make  the  system  solvent, 
without  having  to  reduce  benefits. 
However  at  the  present  time,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  victories  in  Congress, 
and  push  through  a  proposal  that 
shakes  the  foundation  of  aid  to  Ameri- 
ca's older  citizens. 

"I  pledge  you,  I  pledge  myself,  to  a 
new  deal  for  the  American  people;" 
with  these  words  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  made  a  contract  with  this 
Nation,  a  contract  which  included  a 
social  security  system. 

I  have  no  intention  of  breaching 
that  contract,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  fight 
to  maintain  the  principal  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  system. 
We  will  work  to  make  it  strong,  we  will 
work  to  make  it  effective,  but  we  will 
not  axe  it. 

From  the  beginning,  social  security 
has  l>een  an  integral  part  of  an  Ameri- 
can plan  under  which  the  Government 
and  the  private  sector  cooperate  to  re- 
place lost  income.  Since  the  1930's 
social  security,  private  pension  plans, 
and  personal  savings  have,  in  concert, 
achieved  an  ever-increasing  high  level 
of  security  for  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  while  preserving  its  incentive 
for  a  productive  life. 


PUUSE  OP  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OP  CALIPOaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  last  year  by  a  resident 
of  the  16th  District  of  California,  Jeff 
Nelligan.  Mr.  Nelligan,  who  resides  in 
Cambria,  expresses  concern  about  the 
drift  in  our  Nation  away  from  concern 
for  the  community  and  toward  exces- 
sive self-interest.  He  points  out  the 
danger  this  holds  for  our  future  but 
also  expresses  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  American  people  to 
cope  with  whatever  the  future  may 
bring.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  moment  to  read  this  very  inter- 
esting article: 

Pulse  op  thk  Puturk 
(By  Jeff  NeUigan) 

The  passage  of  one  decade  into  the  next 
provides  a  convenient  pause  for  speculation 
on  what  the  past  was.  the  present  means, 
and  above  all.  what  the  future  will  bring. 
Americans  are  impatient  to  luiow  where 
they  ar  going  and  what  they're  getting 
before  they  arrive. 

One  group  of  people  who  might  better  un- 
derstand what  the  future  brings  are  those 
who  have  influenced,  commented  upon,  or 
analyzed  the  past.  These  would  include 
Journalists  who  have  reported  on  unfolding 
past  events,  writers  who  have  tried  to  inter- 
pret past  events,  statesmen  who  have 
helped  shape  past  events,  and  other  public 
figures  who,  through  action  or  words,  pro- 
foundly affected  the  times. 

It  was  a  myriad  of  men  and  women  who 
responded  to  questions  put  to  them  by  a 
young  journalist  concerning  problems, 
values,  and  past  mirrors  of  the  next  two  dec- 
ades in  America.  The  respondents  differed 
vastly  in  terms  of  their  personal  Ideologies, 
principles,  backgrounds,  and  professions. 
But  it  was  astonishing  that  despite  the  di- 
versity of  the  figures,  several  themes  ran 
through  nearly  every  response,  indicating 
perhaps  that  the  American  Experience, 
while  not  the  same  for  everyone,  has  pro- 
vided many  with  a  singular  view  of  the 
futiu^. 

Understandably,  and  no  doubt  owing  to 
present  Jittery  financial  swings,  domestic 
and  global  economics  were  a  universal  con- 
cern. Ezra  Vogel.  Harvard  professor  and 
author  of  the  controversial  book  "Japan  as 
No.  1"  detailing  the  ascendancy  of  Japanese 
lifestyle  and  financial  management  over  the 
once  presumably  invincible  Americans, 
states  that  "the  worst  problem  in  the  next 
decade  is  that  the  United  States  is  going  to 
find  that  it  is  not  competitive  in  the  inter- 
national field  and  that  America's  declining 
industries,  like  steel  and  automobiles,  will 
create  such  unemployment,  political  pres- 
sure from  latmr  and  pressures  for  protec- 
tionism that  we  will  have  very  serious  diffi- 
culties." George  Bush.  Republican  Vice- 
Presidential    nominee,    writes    that    "the 
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greatest  problem  facing  the  X3J&.  is  how  to 
maintain  economic  progress  at  home." 

The  story  is  not  new.  For  the  first  time  in 
50  years,  this  country  faces  serious  econom- 
ic difficulty,  not  easily  solved  by  a  healthy 
yanking  on  economic  levers.  Decreased  pro- 
ductivity, government  regulation,  foreign 
competition  and  U.S.  dependency,  and  dis- 
astrous short-term  profit  maximizing  mind- 
set management  as  opposed  to  more  bal- 
anced long  term  investment,  are  some  of  the 
factors  causing  the  turmoil.  The  result? 
"Future  presidents,"  says  Kennedy  chron- 
icler James  MacOregor  Burns,  "will  have 
the  nearly  impossible  task  of  persuading 
Americans  to  have  less  and  want  less." 

A  second  concern  was  America's  role  in 
the  world.  Alluding  to  the  strength  of 
American  democracy  in  the  past,  many  felt 
that  America  as  a  world  power  was  in  steady 
decline.  Hedley  Donovan,  former  Time  Mag- 
azine editor  and  present  White  House  aide, 
observed,  "America  lost— it  had  to  happen— 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  mflitary  and  finan- 
cial power  we  held  in  the  first  years  after 
World  War  II."  Vogel  believes  that  in  the 
1980s.  America  "for  the  first  time  as  a  de- 
clining power  .  .  .  will  be  overtaken  by  an- 
other power."  TRB.  the  venerable  columnist 
for  the  New  Republic  and  the  dean  of 
American  political  writers,  shares  the  same 
feeling  but  is  fearful  of  something  closer  to 
home.  'I  have  a  pet  private  worry:  That  in 
about  ten  years  some  gang  of  terrorists  wiU 
get  an  atomic  bomb  and  blackmail  the  coun- 
try, as  the  Iranians  are  doing  now  with  the 
hostages." 

Just  as  important  to  people  as  America 
abroad,  was  America  at  home.  Barbara 
Tuchman.  historian  and  author  of  "The 
Distant  Mirror,"  a  tract  on  14th  Century 
Europe,  believes  that  the  "salient  issue  for 
America  in  the  next  twenty  years  is  retain- 
ing democracy  according  to  American  prin- 
ciples—and making  it  work— work  better 
than  it  has  in  the  last  twenty."  TRB  was 
equally  emtihatic.  "I  am  worried  about  the 
structure  of  our  government  .  .  .  and  I 
think  our  political  system  picks  mediocre 
men  for  President  rather  than  great  lead- 
ers." H.R.  "Bob"  Haldeman,  former  Nixon 
aide,  agrees:  "The  primary  issue  before 
America  for  the  balance  of  this  century  will 
be  leadership  .  .  .  internally  in  our  own  po- 
litical affairs  .  .  ." 

Though  the  forces  moving  society,  eco- 
nomics and  politics,  were  seen  to  be  chang- 
ing, very  few  thought  that  present  Ameri- 
can attitudes  and  values  would  be  altered  in 
the  next  few  decades.  Respondents  pointed 
to  growing  voter  apathy  and  material  accu- 
mulation as  evidence  of  what  Thomas  Wolfe 
and  Peter  Marin  identified  as  the  indulgent 
1970s  "Me  "  decade.  David  Reisman.  the  emi- 
nent American  sociologist,  sees  this  "egocen- 
trism"  as  he  terms  it.  as  a  bastardization  of 
American  individualism,  and  drawing  upon 
De  TocqueviUe  (the  19th  century  French 
writer  on  America).  Reisman  explains  that 
an  ever-inward  turning  public  lacks  the  vol- 
untary ass(x;iation,  comparative  scarcity, 
and  social  controls  that  balanced  the  maver- 
ick, yet  communal.  American  public  that  De 
TocqueviUe  saw. 

Says  Reisman,  "in  other  words,  without 
this  associative  tendency.  Americans  could 
become  a  collection  of  unrelated  anomic 
persons  or  a  homogenous  and  demagogically 
controlled  superstate."  What  has  happened 
now.  observes  Reisman.  is  that  American  so- 
ciety has  grown  to  accept  and  even  embrace 
egocentrism.  the  cult  of  candor,  and  that 
sadly,  "people  today  lack  a  sense  of  curios- 
ity and  wonder  about  the  world." 
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Reverend  Billy  Graham,  internationally 
known  evangelist,  believes  that  the  last  few 
decades  have  seen  a  decline  in  moral  stand- 
ards, a  growing  disregard  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  other  people,  and  a  self-satis- 
faction of  personal  desires.  "This  has  result- 
ed in  the  weakening  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  lifestyle  of  America  has  been 
built .  .  .  (and)  this  trend  wiU  probably  con- 
tinue." Haldeman  felt  that  although  the 
basic  values  of  Americans  wouldn't  change 
much,  "the  surface  manifestations  may— es- 
pecially as  distorted  by  the  press." 

Last,  when  asked  about  earlier  decades 
possibly  mirroring  what  the  'SOs  will  be  like, 
most  believe  that  our  history  follows  an  un- 
dulating pattern— each  period  reacts  to  the 
inadequacies  of  the  previous  period.  Says 
Hedrick  &nith,  Washington  Bureau  Chief 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  "The  rise  of  Ronald  Reagan,  for  ex- 
ample, reflects  a  widespread  disillusionment 
with  the  kinds  of  socio-political  policies  we 
pursued  in  the  1960s  and  tried  to  carry  on 
into  the  1970s,  with  the  heavy  use  of  federal 
funds  to  cope  with  urban  or  welfare  prob- 
lems. The  new  swing  to  the  right  on  foreign 
policy  and  defense  reflects  a  reaction  to  the 
neo-isolationism  of  the  post- Vietnam  period 
which  was  itself  a  reaction  to  the  mistaken 
and  excessive  American  intervention  in 
Vietnam  .  .  ." 

TRB  wrote  that  the  "speed  of  change  is 
accelerating."  Ezra  Vogel,  noting  America's 
only  experience  as  a  declining  ix>wer,  stated 
that  to  get  a  better  view  of  such  a  transfor- 
mation, "One  should  search,  rather,  for  dec- 
ades in  English  history  when  England  when 
being  overtaken  by  Germany  or  the  United 
States." 

Viewed  together,  the  projections  of  these 
men  and  women  are  strikingly  similar,  as 
though  the  problems— while  not  easily 
solved  are  at  least  easily  identified. 

A  single  thread  running  throughout  the 
responses  was  that  of  pessimism,  not  in 
America's  ability  to  persevere,  but  in  the 
bleak  outlook  of  the  future.  Gradual  long- 
term  ailments,  substantive  and  spiritual, 
have  affected  some  of  the  foundations  of 
American  democracy:  government  credibil- 
ity, competing  pressures  of  productivity, 
changing  social  relationships  between  races, 
sexes,  and  age  groups— the  list  goes  on  for  a 
long  time.  Like  American  business,  whose 
short  term  mentality  has  doomed  survivabil- 
ity over  the  long  haul,  so  is  the  American 
public  guilty  of  a  "here  and  now"  attitude, 
sacrificing  the  future  for  today. 

In  human  terms,  the  saddest  and  most 
poignant  aspect  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
episode  was  not  the  lesson  in  the  apocalyp- 
tic prophecy  of  nuclear  power,  but  the  reac- 
tions of  those  living  near  the  plant  when 
told  their  community  would  remain  perma- 
nently radioactive  for  generations  to  come. 
Despite  warnings  about  their  health,  and 
the  health  of  their  offspring,  most  people 
decided  to  stay  where  they  lived  and  contin- 
ue working  rather  than  move  somewhere 
else.  These  people  were  unable  to  look  past 
the  immediacy  of  their  world— to  even  con- 
sider the  long  term  agony  of  radiation  poi- 
soning. 

"Decline."  "retrenchment."  "lowered  ex- 
pectations."—these  are  words  many  Ameri- 
cans in  the  post- WWII  era  do  not  know.  But 
these  words  make  up  the  message  we  carry 
into  the  SOs.  The  idealistic  "Lost  Genera- 
tion" of  the  1960s  fighting  society's  g(xxl 
fight  was  replaced  by  the  over-materialistic 
"Me"  generation  of  the  1970s.  Both  prom- 
ised to  be  tempered  by  the  1980s.  Says  Cyra 
McFadden.  author  of  The  Serial,  a  parody 
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of  the  moddish,  self -indulged  hip  lifestyle  in 
golden  ghetto  Marin  County,  "The  future 
will  force  upon  us  some  retreat  from  the 
way  we  have  lived,  and  some  new  austerity, 
both  material  and  in  terms  of  the  obseasive 
search  for  perfect  happiness  I  wrote  about 
in  my  booli.  I  mean  self-actualizing  isn't 
cheap,  man,  check  out  the  price  of  a  week- 
end seminar  in  the  New  Age  Yellow  Pages." 

The  "American  Character,"  a  combination 
of  fortitude,  resourcefulness,  and  compas- 
sion—though today  perhaps  muted— has 
shown  great  resiliency  under  fire.  It  Is  that 
gray  netherworld  between  increasing  dis- 
comfort and  profound  crisis  that  gives  rise 
to  the  apathy  and  egocentrism  we  see  today 
in  the  American  public.  It  is  ironic  that  only 
when  plunged  into  a  national  nightmare  do 
the  American  people  awaken  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  responsible  citizenship:  that 
catastrophe  builds  consensus. 

Everyone  is  a  prophet.  And  maybe  it's 
good  that  self-actualizing  isn't  cheap.  We've 
looked  at  ourselves  long  enough.  Time  now 
to  care  for  the  good  of  the  Republic.  It's  a 
healthy  sign  that  although  our  commenta- 
tors questioned  the  strength  of  almost  every 
aspect  of  American  life — govenunent,  insti- 
tutions, the  economy,  our  world  role,  our 
leaders— no  one  doubted  the  strength  of  our 
people.* 


THE  SAVING  OP  A  WHALE 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

op  north  cabouna 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling 
since  December  2,  1946.  As  many  of 
you  know,  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  which  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  commitment 
of  the  convention— to  protect  the 
Earth's  great  whales  from  extinction- 
will  meet  this  summer  in  Brighton, 
England.  Recently  on  Fire  Island.  New 
York  State  barrier  island  protecting 
the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  a 
25,000-pound  sperm  whale  beached. 
Now,  the  beaching  of  a  great  whale  is 
not  itself  newsworthy  and  would  not 
be  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission.  But 
on  this  occasion,  due  to  the  interven- 
tion of  knowledgeable  and  concerned 
scientists,  this  beached  leviathan  was 
taken  into  a  nearby  boat  basin  and 
was  there  otiserved.  cared  for.  and 
treated  to  full  recovery.  For  those  of 
you  who  remember  Herman  Melville's 
"Moby  Dick."  that  story  of  an  earlier 
great  sperm  whale,  and  would  like  to 
know  more  about  what  happended  to 
Physty,  the  sperm  whale  which  sur- 
vived beaching  on  Fire  Island.  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  the  following 
news  article  by  Colman  McCarthy: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  1981] 

Thx  Saving  or  a  Wbalx— Fok  thk  Time 

Bkinc,  at  Least 

(By  Colnum  McCarthy) 

Fnw  Island,  N.Y.— As  drafts  of  steamy 
breath  wafted  up  from  the  blowhole  of 
Physty.  a  beached  2S,000-pound  sperm 
whale  who  was  in  its  sixth  day  of  sick  leave, 
caring  hands  caressed  the  mammal's  im- 
mense snout.  Physty— pronounced  "feisty" 
and  taken  from  physeter  macrocephalus, 
the  Greek  term  for  sperm  whale— lay  ill  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  a  boat  basin  at  the 
western  tip  of  this  barrier  island  that  pro- 
tects the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island. 

After  the  mammal  had  been  towed  in. 
some  marine  veterinarians,  whale  lovers  and 
citizens  with  secret  reverence  for  God's  larg- 
est creature  convened  as  an  amateur  lifesav- 
ing  crew.  This  was  a  moment  not  to  be 
missed.  Here  was  one  whale,  blessed  by 
Jonah  for  sure,  whose  meeting  with  man 
would  be  through  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
not  the  bloodying  of  hari>oons.  Although 
sperms  are  the  best  known  of  whales— Moby 
Dick  was  one— they  are  still  creatures  of  le- 
viathan mystery.  Herman  Melville  wrote 
that  the  sperm  "lives  not  complete  in  any 
literature.  Far  above  all  other  hunted 
whales,  his  is  an  unwritten  life." 

On  the  afternoon  I  stopped  by  to  catch 
Physty's  rescue  attempt,  hope  itself  seemed 
to  be  drowning.  The  medicine— penicillin, 
injected  with  seven-inch  needles  and  100 
times  the  dosage  for  a  human  being— was 
not  taking.  The  whale  floated  motionless, 
listing  on  its  left  side.  Among  the  several 
hundred  spectators  lining  the  dock,  a  sense 
emerged  that  this  whale  watch  was  becom- 
ing a  death  watch. 

Despite  that,  the  scientists  were  grateful: 
First,  no  other  beached  whale  in  America 
had  ever  been  kept  alive  this  long  and. 
second,  a  fair  amount  of  new  information 
had  been  gathered. 

One  of  the  gatherers  was  Richard  Ellis, 
the  world-known  artist  who  paints  whales 
and  travels  the  earth— Patagonia.  New- 
foundland. Hawaii,  Japan— to  dive  into 
oceans  to  observe  them  close-up.  Ellis,  wear- 
ing a  red  diving  suit,  hovered  over  Physty 
and  regularly  placed  his  ear  on  the  mam- 
mal's immense  head. 

He  was  taking  soundings.  The  sperm 
whale  has  a  highly  developed  internal  sonar 
system  known  as  echo-location.  At  times, 
Ellis  reported  a  few  days  later,  "the  sounds 
were  so  strong  that  they  literally  popped 
my  hands  off  the  whale.  This  is  important 
because  we  are  still  trying  to  learn  about 
their  biology  to  determine  what  wk  should 
do  to  protect  them  ...  All  we've  known 
about  sperms  in  the  past  has  been  how  to 
kiU  them." 

With  the  outlook  bleak  and  everyone  far 
out  to  sea  on  how  to  cure  a  sick  whale,  no 
one  was  ready  for  Physty's  sudden  and 
amazing  recovery.  But  even  as  plans  were 
being  made  for  an  autopsy,  the  giant  ceta- 
cean regained  its  health.  After  nine  days. 
Physty,  with  a  brain  more  complex  than 
man's  and  perhaps  a  tougher  spirit  as  well. 
returned  to  the  open  seas  of  the  Atlantic. 

Unless  this  sociable,  intelligent  and  peace- 
ful creature  beaches  itself  again,  this  is  a 
man-and-whale  story  that  ends  happily. 
Most  others  are  the  opposite.  According  to 
Save  the  Whales,  a  Washington  group, 
"every  day  50  whales  die,  their  backs  blown 
open  by  ISO-lb.  harpoons  fired  by  caiuions 
from  high-speed  catcher  boats. "  Japanese 
whalers,  subsidized  by  their  government, 
are  the  high  sea's  most  fanatic  killers. 
"There  are  cheap,  plentiful  substitutes  for 
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all  whale  products,"  reports  Save  the 
Whales.  "Several  whale  species  have  already 
been  driven  to  the  brink  of  extinction." 

For  a  time  in  the  early  1970s,  the  United 
States  made  some  halting  progress  in  be- 
coming a  world  leader  against  the  slaughter 
of  whales.  At  home,  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  was  enacted.  Eight  kinds  of 
whales  were  put  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  Abroad.  Amerlcarvs  tried— with  no  suc- 
cess—to get  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  to  impose  a  10-year  moratori- 
um on  all  commercial  whaling. 

But  now,  the  Urtited  States  has  backed 
off.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  India  of  67  na- 
tions that  had  signed  a  1973  treaty  to  pro- 
tect endangered  species.  West  Germany  pro- 
posed to  ban  whale  products  from  the  inter- 
national market.  The  U.S.  delegation,  along 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  objected. 

As  Physty  eased  out  to  sea  after  its  mirac- 
ulous recovery,  an  ominous  question  was 
raised:  Was  this  gentle  creature  saved  only 
to  be  blown  apart  one  day  by  harpoonists?* 
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leagues.  May  the  coming  years  be  full 
of  health  and  happiness  for  him.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  JOHN  ELSWORTH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  his  many  close  friends  and 
associates.  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  R.  Els- 
worth,  who  retired  March  31  as  the 
court  administrator  for  Morris, 
Sussex,  and  Warren  Counties  after  10 
years  of  dedicated  service. 

John  Elsworth  was  appointed  to  his 
position  as  court  administrator  in  1971 
by  then  Assignment  Judge  Alexander 
Waugh.  As  a  lawyer  by  profession,  I 
can  appreciate  the  hard  work  and  re- 
sponsibility that  comes  with  this  im- 
portant position.  John  Elsworth  super- 
vised court  personnel,  budgets,  court 
assignments,  and  all  administrative  as- 
pects of  the  three  counties  court  sys- 
tems. He  was  effective  and  widely  re- 
spected as  court  administrator. 

Prom  1961  to  1971.  he  also  worked  in 
conjunction  with  State  and  county  ju- 
dicial authorities  to  lend  his  expertise 
in  special  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
the  court  systems. 

As  a  corporate  employee  of  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Co.  in  Newark  for  36 
years,  John  Elsworth  functioned  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  specializing  in 
systems  and  procedures  analysis.  In  all 
his  endeavors,  he  sought  to  do  the  best 
job  possible. 

John  Elsworth  has  lived  in  Morris 
County  for  many  years.  He  has  made  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  better- 
ment of  county  and  State  court  sys- 
tems in  New  Jersey.  And  he  has 
proved  to  be  an  outstanding  and  loyal 
citizen  for  whom  we  have  much  appre- 
ciation and  affection. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  now  to  take 
a  moment  to  thank  John  Elsworth 
from  all  his  friends,  family,  and  col- 


AUDIE  L.  MURPHY 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  decorated  military  hero 
of  our  time  was  the  late  Maj.  Audie  L. 
Murphy,  Major  Murphy  enlisted  in 
World  War  II  in  the  U,S.  Army  as  a 
private.  He  then  distinguished  himself 
in  numerous  campaigns  throughout 
World  War  II  as  one  of  the  greatest 
heroes  our  country  as  ever  known. 
Major  Murphy  reluctantly  rose 
through  the  ranks  collecting  awards 
and  battlefield  commissions  along  the 
way.  His  career  was  marked  by  a 
humble,  soft  spoken  patriotism  and 
courage  that  every  serviceman  and  ci- 
vilian would  do  well  to  emulate.  Major 
Murphy's  modesty  and  views  toward 
heroism  were  perhaps  best  expressed 
by  him  when  he  stated,  "The  only  true 
heroes  that  I  knew  were  those  decorat- 
ed with  the  wooden  cross,"  never 
making  mention  of  the  countless  lives 
he  himself  saved  through  his  coura- 
geous actions. 

The  Maj.  Audie  L.  Murphy  National 
Memorial  Tribute  Committee  was 
originally  set  up  in  New  Castle.  Pa.,  to 
remind  people  of  the  work  of  Audie 
Murphy  and  to  uphold  the  values  that 
he  stood  for:  love  of  country  and 
fellow  man,  courage,  dedication,  and 
service.  As  part  of  their  efforts  the 
Memorial  Tribute  Committee  has  over 
the  years  given  out  15  ALM  Patriotism 
Portrait  Awards  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  they  feel  have  reflect- 
ed the  values  that  Major  Murphy 
stood  for.  Some  of  the  past  recipients 
have  included:  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley,  the  Fourth  Marine  Di- 
vision, the  First  Army,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Parachute  Team. 

As  part  of  each  year's  memorial  trib- 
ute the  various  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary have  provided  special  parachute 
and  drill  teams,  bands,  honor  guards, 
special  flyovers,  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  branches  of 
the  military. 

This  year  for  the  10th  and  final  trib- 
ute to  Maj.  Audie  L.  Murphy  the  ALM 
National  Memorial  Tribute  Committee 
is  presenting  its  ALM  Patriotism  Por- 
trait Award  to  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  have  helped 
them  over  the  years.  The  awardees  are 
as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff:  the  U.S.  Army;  the  U.S.  Navy; 
the  U.S.  Air  Force;  and  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  those 
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who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
are  told  by  their  critics  that  our  fight- 
ing men  are  illiterate,  unmotivated, 
and  poorly  prepared  to  defend  our 
country.  I.  for  one,  must  differ  with 
this  view.  From  time  to  time  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  young 
men  in  the  military  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  when  called  to  serve  we  will 
find  that  among  our  tens  of  thousands 
of  volunteers  there  are  many  just  like 
Audie  Murphy.  Quiet  and  soft  spoken, 
not  anxious  to  go  to  war  but  prepared 
none  the  less  to  do  what  must  be  done 
to  keep  this  country  free,  asking  no 
honors,  just  proud  to  serve  this  great 
Nation.  That  truly  is  what  Maj.  Audie 
L.  Murphy  represented  and  what 
being  a  hero  is  all  about.* 


HOW  I  WOULD  HAVE  VOTED 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
previous  commitments  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  during  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  115.  the  first  budget 
resolution.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report.* 
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and  dignity:  All  who  know  that  the 
message  of  peace  for  which  he  re- 
ceived his  Nobel  laurels,  cannot  be 
stilled  even  by  his  cruel  forced  exile  In 
Gorky. 

We  know  the  Ideal  for  which  Andrei 
Sakharov  has  sacrificed  and  strug- 
gled—for we  live  each  day  in  the  free- 
dom that  he  knows  only  in  his  heart. 

And  we  know  that  this  cause  of  free- 
dom, for  which  he  has  offered  of  him- 
self. Is  the  cause  that  has  the  true  mo- 
mentum of  history  behind  it.  The  dy- 
namics of  truth  and  justice  are  at 
work  across  the  world,  and  ultimately 
freedom  will  triumph. 

But  we  must  work  to  continue  that 
momentum.  We  must  make  sure  that 
the  message  of  Andrei  Sakharov,  and 
the  thousands  imprisoned  with  him.  is 
heard  In  every  land.  Not  only  here— 
where  freedom  is  a  way  of  life— but  es- 
pecially In  those  nations  where  free- 
dom Is  most  rare. 

Twenty-four  centuries  ago  the  great 
Athenian,  Pericles,  delivered  a  mes- 
sage that  echoes  today  as  we  remem- 
ber Andrei  Sakharov,  and  those  who 
share  his  plight: 

Their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone 
over  their  native  Earth,  but  lives  on  far 
away,  without  visible  symbol,  woven  into 
the  stuff  of  other  mens  lives.  For  you  now 
it  remains  to  rival  what  they  have  done 
and— knowing  the  secret  of  happiness  to  be 
freedom  and  the  secret  of  freedom  a  brave 
heart— not  idly  to  stand  aside  from  the 
enemy's  onset. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RADIO  STATION 
KALW(FM)  ON  ITS  40TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


ANDRlil  SAKHAROVS  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow marks  the  60th  birthday  of 
one  of  this  century's  most  extraordi- 
nary men— a  man  whose  mind  and 
strength  and  voice  have  helped  to 
change  the  world  we  live  In. 

We  should  pause  to  reflect  on  this 
annivensary,  because  now  it  is  up  to  us 
to  help  change  the  world  he  must  live 
in. 

Andrei  Sakharov— the  Soviet  physi- 
cist and  dissident  who  will  mark  his 
60th  birthday  In  exile  tomorrow— has 
led  a  difficult  yet  extraordinary  life. 

He  has  earned  undying  fame  by 
working  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  sci- 
ence, to  revolutionize  the  lives  of  all 
men  and  women  In  this  era. 

He  has  earned  undying  honor  by 
working  to  advance  the  doctrine  of 
truth  and  freedom  In  a  society  that 
tries  to  deny  those  most  basic  con- 
cepts. 

And  he  has  earned  the  undying  re- 
spect of  all  those  who  cherish  peace 


It  is  up  to  us  now  to  match  the  brav- 
ery of  Andrei  Sakharov,  and  to  stand 
fast  against  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
for  60  years  has  tried  to  deny  the  ideal 
of  freedom: 

That  In  these  Halls  of  Congress,  and 
across  the  United  States,  concerned 
Americans— regardless  of  their  cultur- 
al or  religious  heritage— know  that  the 
denial  of  Andrei  Sakharov's  freedom  Is 
a  denial  of  our  own. 

We  win  not  forget  Andrei  Sakharov, 
and  those  who  share  his  fate. 

And  we  will  constantly  remind  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  they  cannot  for- 
ever Ignore  the  conscience  of  their 
own  nation.  And  If  they  believe  they 
can,  we  must  confront  them  with  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  and  haunt 
them  with  the  voice  of  all  humanity. 

We  who  have  been  part  of  this  fight 
In  the  Congress— and  Indeed,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  walks  of  life— must  redou- 
ble our  efforts  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no  other 
choice.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  Idly 
by  as  Andrei  Sakharov  languishes:  we 
must  stand  strong  against  the  path  of 
injustice,  and  lend  strength  to  the 
beating  of  that  one  brave  heart. 

Thank  you.* 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CALirOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  pleased  today  to  salute 
radio  station  KALW(FM)  as  it  cele- 
brates this  month  Its  40th  anniversary 
on  the  air.  KALW  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
FM  stations  in  the  coimtry.  Its  roots 
go  back  to  a  demonstration  FM  station 
which  was  on  display  at  the  1939-40 
San  Francisco  International  Exposi- 
tion on  Treasure  Island. 

When  the  exposition  closed  In  1940, 
the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict purchased  the  equipment,  moved 
it  to  the  Samuel  Gompers  Trades 
School  at  110  Bartlett  Street  in  San 
Francisco  and  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  a  li- 
cense to  broadcast  at  42.1  megahertz. 

The  station  then  went  on  the  air  in 
1941,  bringing  to  it  the  following  dis- 
tinctions: The  first  FM  station  in  San 
Francisco,  the  first  educational  FM 
station  In  the  United  States,  the 
second  noncommercial  FM  station  in 
the  Nation  and  the  first  nonconmier- 
cial  FM  station  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  1953,  the  station's  transmitter 
and  studio  equipment  was  moved  to 
the  John  O'Connell  School,  where  the 
FCC  authorized  It  to  broadcast  on 
what  was  then  called  the  new  FM 
band  at  91.7  megahertz,  the  frequency 
which  the  station  continues  to  use 
today. 

In  1954,  the  television  training  facili- 
ties at  the  station  became  the  first 
broadcast  studios  of  KQED-TV.  The 
KALW  staff  and  the  students  in  the 
training  program  were  an  important 
part  of  the  KQED  operation  imtll 
KQED  moved  to  its  own  facility  in 
1956.  Prom  this  solid  foundation. 
KQED-TV  has  since  gone  on  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
widely  acclaimed  member  stations  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System. 

From  1956  to  1971.  the  training  of 
students  for  careers  in  broadcasting 
remained  the  primary  concern  of 
KALW.  However,  by  1971.  FM  broad- 
casting in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
had  reached  a  point  where  the  oper- 
ation of  an  FM  station  primarily  to 
train  students  was  no  longer  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  license  to  broadcast. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, therefore,  added  staff  and  other 
resources  to  KALW  so  that  the  station 
was  able  to  meet  all  FCC  requirements 
for  an  educational,  noncommercial  FM 
station. 

In  1972.  the  staff  and  broadcast 
schedule  of  KALW  had  Increased  to  a 
level  which  met  the  minimum  grant 
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qumllflcaUon  criteria  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB). 
The  station  thus  became  a  qualified 
public  radio  sUtion. 

In  addition,  the  station  also  met  the 
membership  requirements  of  National 
Public  Radio  (NPR).  With  financial 
assistance  from  CPB  and  with  access 
to  programs  from  NPR.  KALW  tooli  a 
major  step  toward  becoming  the  qual- 
ity, noncommercial  broadcast  service 
which  it  is  today. 

Until  1975.  an  unfavorable  transmit- 
ter location  handicapped  KALW.  in 
effect,  limiting  the  coverage  of  the  sta- 
tl<m.  In  December  1975.  KALW  pur- 
chased a  new  transmitter  with  funds 
from  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  installed  a 
new  transmitter  on  Christmas  Tree 
Point.  Twin  Peaks.  Even  though  the 
station  reduced  its  authorized  power, 
the  actual  area  covered  more  than 
doubled. 

In  1980.  construction  of  a  satellite 
receive  terminal  by  CPB  was  complet- 
ed at  KALW.  This  terminal  Is  part  of  a 
national  satellite  distribution  system 
which  permits  NPR  and  other  radio 
producers  to  transmit  multiple  pro- 
grams from  as  many  as  16  locations 
around  the  United  States  to  some  200 
NPR  member  stations,  with  outstand- 
ing technical  quality.  KALW  was  the 
first  noncommercial  station  in  San 
Francisco  to  receive  programs  via  the 
NPR  satellite  system. 

Currently,  the  station  is  on  the  air 
18  hours  daily  from  6:15  in  the  morn- 
ing untU  12:15  at  night.  During  its 
broadcast  day.  KALW  carries  a 
nimiber  of  excellent  programs,  includ- 
ing NPR's  award- winning  news  and  in- 
formation program  "All  Things  Con- 
sidered," which  is  celebrating  its  10th 
birthday  this  month. 

This  program,  which  I  believe  is  the 
finest  news  broadcast  in  this  Nation 
on  radio  or  television,  is  aired  on 
KALW  from  6:30  to  8  pjn..  Monday 
through  Friday.  Due  to  the  great  pop- 
ularity of  the  program.  KALW  re- 
broadcasts  "AU  Things  Considered" 
from  6:30  to  8  ajn..  Tuesday  through 
Saturday. 

On  Monday,  the  station  carries  the 
tape-delayed  1-hour  Sunday  edition  of 
"All  Things  Considered"  from  6:30  to 
7:30  aan..  followed  by  1  Wt  hours  of  an- 
other outstanding  NPR  news  and  in- 
formation program  "Morning  Edition" 
from  7:30  to  9  a.m.  From  Tuesday 
through  Friday.  KALW  airs  1  hour  of 
"Morning  Edition"  from  8  to  9  a.m. 

Beyond  carrying  these  and  other 
quality  NPR  programs.  KALW  also 
encourages  students  in  the  public 
schools  to  produce  programs  for 
broadcasting  while  at  the  same  time 
carrying  out  a  strong  public  access 
policy.  The  station  provides  Its  listen- 
ers with  live  coverage  of  San  Francisco 
prep  sports,  thus  giving  these  activi- 
ties a  measure  of  well  deserved  public- 
ity. 
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KALW  pioneered  in  live  radio  cover- 
age of  public  boards  and  continues  to 
broadcast  in  full  all  meetings  of  the 
board  of  education.  In  short.  KALW 
remains  a  valuable  source  of  quality, 
noncommercial,  educational,  informa- 
tional, and  cultural  programs. 

Prom  its  very  inception,  the  station 
has  been  an  important  technical  train- 
ing center  for  persons  interested  in 
providing  service  in  the  technical  as- 
pects of  broadcasting.  To  this  day,  the 
KALW  training  program  is  considered 
exemplary  by  members  of  the  broad- 
cast industry. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  believe  KALW  has  a 
40-year  record  of  distinguished  service 
to  the  San  Francisco  public  schools 
and  the  bay  area  community  at  large. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  KALW. 
which  will  be  honored  during  its  40th 
anniversary  week.  May  25  through  31. 
Since  1941.  KALW  has  remained  a  pio- 
neer FM  radio  station.* 
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Devorah     Firestone.      Ilona     Fisher. 
Rivka  Fleischman.  and  Devra  Olazer. 

Chani  Goldsein.  Karen  Lebovits, 
Judy  Martsinovski.  Marlene  Messafi. 
All  Newmark,  Lisa  Rosenbluth,  Zina 
Sanders,  Mariam  Sher.  Sara  Shind- 
man.  Shlfra  Simon.  Debra  Wolpert, 
and  Alana  Jacobson.* 


STUDENTS  TOUR  NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAHYLAND 
IN  Tint  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1981,  45 
young  women  from  the  Bais  Yakov 
School  for  Girls  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
journeyed  to  Washington  for  a  first- 
hand look  at  their  Nation's  Capitol. 
Included  in  this  group  are  several  Rus- 
sian students  who  have  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States. 

These  students,  led  by  their  princi- 
pal. Rabbi  Mendel  Freeman,  and 
teachers  and  parents.  Mrs.  Gilda  Sha- 
piro. Mrs.  June  Soud.  Mrs.  Irene 
Haendler,  Mrs.  Kristt,  Mrs.  Rubin 
Stein,  and  Mr.  Mikhael  Fisher,  toured 
the  Capitol  Building  and  the  Smithso- 
nian National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

I  am  delighted  they  have  taken  this 
opportunity  to  visit  with  us,  and  hope 
their  interest  in  our  Nation's  political 
process  will  continue. 

Students  recently  arrived  from 
Russia  are:  Susanna  Cheryakhovsky, 
Alia  Krutnik.  Alexandra  Gorelik.  Svet- 
lana  Gorelik,  Julia  Gimelshteyn.  Sima 
Kostovetsky,  Sofia  Teferi,  Alya 
Ibadov.  and  Alexandra  Schvarts. 

Other  students  are:  Aviva  Goldstein, 
Melissa  Hammond,  Nechama  Heine- 
mann,  Pesha  Herskowitz.  Alisa  Kristt. 
Devorah  Lichtman,  Shoshana  Mandel- 
baum.  Neshie  Nudell,  Chaya  Ober- 
stein,  Leah  Roth,  Randi  Shimoff,  and 
Fruml  Shuman. 

Also.  Rochel  Skaist.  Sarah  Tapper, 
Elka  Verschleisser,  Shtema  Wolk,  Mi- 
chelle Baron.  Yanina  Benumov,  Aviva 
Blass.  Mariam  Blumberg.  Nova  Cem, 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  as- 
sault a  Federal  employee  who  is  en- 
gaged in  official  duties.  Currently,  it  is 
a  Federal  crime  to  assault  certain  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  some  cases  entire 
agencies  are  covered,  and  in  some 
cases  only  certain  employees  within 
those  agencies.  Surprisingly,  some 
agencies  are  not  covered  at  all. 

This  hodgepodge  coverage  could 
cause  confusion  in  the  aftermath  of 
tragic  attacks  on  Federal  employees, 
and  Jurisdiction  squabbles  could  inter- 
fere with  prompt  justice  for  the  perpe- 
trators of  violent  crimes. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  important 
protection  for  the  many  Federal  em- 
ployees who  deal  with  the  public  on  a 
daily  basis,  and  who  may  be  subjected 
to  the  violent  acts  of  deranged  individ- 
uals. Many  times  the  claims  examiner 
employed  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion could  be  viewed  as  the  one  re- 
sponsible for  changes  in  eligibility  cri- 
teria resulting  in  a  claim  denial.  Al- 
though the  employee  is  only  adminis- 
tering a  program  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules,  the  frustration  of  a 
denied  claimant  is  often  directed 
toward  the  individual  who  processes 
the  claim. 

I  believe  that  much  crime  can  be  de- 
terred by  clear  warnings  and  swift  Jus- 
tice. My  bill  would  clear  the  way  to 
post  warnings  at  Federal  facilities  indi- 
cating that  assaults  on  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  investigated  and 
prosecuted  as  Federal  offenses.  It 
would  also  eliminate  the  maze  of  juris- 
dictions which  could  frustrate  investi- 
gations and  prosecutions  of  criminal 
activities. 

I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  afford  protection  to  all 
individuals  who  act  officially  on  its 
behalf,  and  to  insure  that  criminals 
are  dealt  with  swiftly  and  efficiently. 
My  bill  would  do  exactly  that.* 
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MX  MISSILE  BASING 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

«  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  an  article  recently  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  I  believe 
highlights  the  need  for  a  final  decision 
to  be  reached  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble on  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX 
missile.  There  is  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  proposal  adopted 
by    former   President   Carter,   which 
would  deploy  the  MX  missile   in   a 
series  of  multiple  protective  structures 
(MPS)  or  racetracks  in  the  Nevada- 
Utah  desert.  His  decision  to  advance 
the  MPS  basing  mode  was  based  on 
ratification  of  a  SALT  II  treaty  which 
is  by  all  accounts  now  many  months 
away  from  Senate  approval.  A  number 
of  Government  research  groups  have 
recently    come    forward    and    voiced 
skepticism  of  the  MPS  basing  mode. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  ana- 
lyzed the  cost  implications  of  main- 
taining MX/MPS  survivabiUty  with- 
out SALT  II.  CBO  predicted  that  If 
the  Soviets  increase  the  number  of 
missiles  and  warheads  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  MX,  the 
total  cost  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  would  retain  an  MX  land  force 
capable  of  retaliation  could  climb  to 
$106  billion.  The  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  in  a  recent  report  reiterat- 
ed these  concerns  about  likely  Soviet 
intentions  and  stated  that  the  small- 
sub  undersea  mobile  force  (SUM)  is 
more  survivable.  less  expensive,  and  a 
less  environmentally  damaging  alter- 
native to  the  MPS.  All  things  consid- 
ered, the  current  administration  has 
made  a  prudent  move  in  delaying  final 
approval  of  the  MPS.  It  is  essential  in 
my  opinion  that  the  Department  of 
Defense   look   further   to   the   SUM 
system  as  an  alternative  and  I  am  en- 
couraged that  a  formal  recommenda- 
tion will  be  made  by  July.  But  as  this 
article  points  out  so  well,  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  a  decision  cannot  be  de- 
layed long  as  institutional  factors  are 
already  taking  hold  which  with  every 
delay  wUl  make  it  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
MPS  boondoggle.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  article 


Work  o«  B«X  SvaTBH  Spbds  Om  Thoooh  Its 
Base  Isn't  Yrr  Picked 
(By  Philip  Taubman) 

VAHSEiniERC  Am  Force  Base,  Caup.— For 
the  construction  crews  pouring  cement  and 
erecting  steel  girders  on  this  windswept 
strip  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  is  no  debate 
about  the  MX  mlssUe.  They  are  buUdlng  a 
complex  that  will  be  used  for  20  test  fUgbts 
beginning  in  1983. 

At  the  Northrop  Corporation  in  Ix>s  Ange- 
les, executives  are  not  concerned  about 
where  the  new  mobUe  missile  should  be 
based.  They  are  too  busy  hiring  new  em- 
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ployees  and  expanding  facilities  to  produce 
a  key  part  of  the  VOS.  guidance  system. 

At  the  Air  Foroe's  Ballistic  MissUe  Office 
In  San  Bernardino.  Calif.,  headquarters  for 
the  B4X  project,  hundreds  of  officials  are 
plunging  ahead  with  development  of  the 
missile  and  a  multiple-shelter  basing  system 
in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

10,000  WORKERS  INVOLVED  NOW 

These  and  similar  scenes  from  Massachu- 
setts to  California  are  evidence  that  while 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  reviewing  the 
MX  program,  and  Congress  is  debating  how 
best  to  base  the  new  missile,  the  Air  Force 
and  American  Industry  have  mobilizing  to 
build  the  system  approved  by  President 
Carter. 

The  need  for  the  missUe  itself,  divorced 
from  consideration  of  where  to  base  it,  is 
generally  accepted  by  defense  planners.  But 
the  question  of  basing  remains  live. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  has  al- 
ready invested  more  than  $2  billion  In  the 
program,  is  spending  $4  million  a  day  to 
create  that  system.  More  than  10,000  work- 
era  employed  at  nearly  1,000  companies  are 
involved. 

"The  B4X  program  as  approved  by  the  last 
Administration  has  significant  momentum," 
said  Maj.  Gen.  Forrest  S.  McCartney,  com- 
mander of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Office.  He 
noted  that  the  system  that  was  approved 
was  one  designed  to  be  launched  from  land. 
The  momentum  he  senses,  judging  from 
Interviews  with  more  than  two  dozen  senior 
Government  and  industry  officials  involved, 
presents  President  Reagan  and  Congress 
with  a  difficult  choice. 

If  they  decide  to  change  the  plan  and  base 
the  missile  at  sea  or  even  base  it  on  land  in 
a  system  other  than  the  one  currently 
planned,  much  of  the  money  and  effort  ex- 
pended so  far  will  be  wasted.  The  program 
would  also  be  delayed  at  least  a  year. 

If  they  choose  to  proceed  with  the  plan  as 
It  is,  they  will  have  to  overlook  a  growing 
body  of  scientific,  political  and  environmen- 
tal opinion  opposed  to  a  land-based  multi- 
ple-shelter system. 

HOW  THE  SirnATIOH  DEVELOPED 

The  choice,  officials  said,  was  not  a  prod- 
uct of  poor  nuuiagement,  cost  overruns  or 
some  of  the  other  problems  that  have 
plagued  defense  projects  in  the  past. 
Rather,  the  MX  dilemma  appears  to  stem 
from  the  confluence  of  apparently  benign 
institutional  forces. 

These  include  the  Government's  ways  of 
making  decisions  about  weapons  develop- 
ment and  procurement,  the  compromises 
that  often  develop  between  poUtical  and 
strategic  interests  when  major  weapons  sys- 
tems are  proposed,  and  the  traditional  ways 
of  doing  business  when  the  military  and  in- 
dustrial sectors  combined  resources. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
has  ordered  a  high-level  review  of  the  plan 
and  has  told  Congress  he  expects  to  make  a 
final  decision  on  where  to  base  the  missile 

by  July. 

Mr.  Weinberger  has  privately  expressed 
concern  about  the  plan  as  it  is,  fearing  that 
opposition  from  environmental  groups  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  could  mire  the  project  in 
long  litigation. 

Senior  Defense  Department  officials  said 
Mr.  Weinberger  had  an  open  mind  on  the 
basing  issue,  and  was  determined  to  give  al- 
ternative basing  proposals  serious  considera- 
tion, including  one  to  put  the  missile  out  to 
sea  In  a  new  class  of  submarines. 

The  submarine  option  was  supported  in  a 
Congressional  report  released  earlier  this 
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month  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
ment.  Noting  that  the  current  land-baaing 
plan  could  leave  the  MX  missUes  vulnerable 
to  Soviet  attack  while  also  causing  environ- 
mental and  economic  dislocation  in  Nevada 
and  Utah,  the  report  suggested  basing  the 
new  missUes  aboard  submarines. 

IMFACT  on  ALLIES  IS  A  PACTOR 

Other  top  Administration  officials,  includ- 
ing Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig. 
Jr.,  support  the  current  plan.  They  fear 
that  yielding  to  the  opponents  of  land- 
basing  would  undermine  efforts  to  sustain 
NATO  support  for  placing  new  medium- 
range  missUes  in  Italy.  West  Gennany  and 
Britain. 

Mr.  Weinberger,  among  other  defense 
plannera  and  political  leadere  from  both 
parties,  concur  that  the  missUe  itself  is  nec- 
essary. 

A  rapid  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of 
Soviet  missUes.  combined  with  a  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  mIssUe  size  and  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  each  can  carry,  is  consid- 
ered to  have  made  American  land-based  mis- 
sUes vulnerable  to  attack,  officials  said.  The 
abiUty  to  survive  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
UrUon  is  considered  essential  to  deterring 
that  nation  from  launching  such  an  attack. 
The  two  other  legs  of  the  so-called  triad 
of  American  nuclear  forces  are  the  B-52 
bomber  fleet  and  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
missUes  carried  aboard  submarines.  Those 
systems  are  not  considered  as  reliable  or  as 
accurate  as  the  land-based  ICBM's,  or  mter- 
continental  ballistic  missUes. 

The  MX  missUe  was  designed  to  reverse 
the  apparent  imbalance  by  giving  the 
United  States  a  new  generation  of  ICBM's 
more  powerful  and  more  accurate  than  ite 
predecessore,  the  Uquid-fuel  Titan  and  the 
soUd-fuel  BCinuteman.  The  BCX  was  de- 
signed to  carry  10  to  12  independently  tar- 
geted warheads  rather  than  the  maximum 
of  three  that  existing  missUes  can  deliver. 

NETWORK  OP  SHELTERS  BNVISIORBD 

To  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  a  land- 
based  missUe  system,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment recommended  basing  the  MX  in  a  vast 
network  of  shelters  in  Nevada  and  Utah.  By 
scattering  200  missUes  among  4.600  shelters, 
the  UiUted  States  would  theoreticaUy  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  guessing  which  shelters 
contained  missUes. 

In  June  1979.  President  Carter  approved 
full-scale  engineering  and  development  of 
the  missUe.  Three  months  later  he  approved 
basing  the  MX  in  a  multiple-shelter  system 
in  Utah  and  Nevada. 

The  Defense  Department  estimated  the 
cost  at  $33.8  biUion.  Accounting  for  infU- 
tion,  the  General  Accounting  Office  said  it 
could  go  as  high  as  $70  bUUon.  Opponents 
of  the  plan  have  predicted  that  it  could  go 
as  high  as  $100  bUUon. 

President  Carter's  decisions  set  in  motion 
the  military  and  industrial  machinery  that 
is  now  moving  relentlessly  toward  the  shel- 
ter system. 

Parts  of  the  MX  system,  such  as  Uunch- 
ing  technology,  the  missUe  itself  and  missUe 
guidance,  would  be  affected  differently  by  a 
Reagan  Administration  decision  to  alter  the 
basing,  according  to  Air  Force  and  industry 
officials. 

Clearly,  the  basing  engineering  and  devel- 
opment work  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if 
the  Administration  moved  to  a  sea-based 
system.  The  work,  mvolving  design  of  the 
4.600  horizontal  shelters,  a  7.800-mUe  net- 
work of  rt)ads  cormecting  them  and  develop- 
ment of  a  vehicle  to  transport  the  missUes 
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from  shelter  to  shelter  would  be  useless, 
they  said. 

According  to  the  Air  Force,  roushly  30 
percent  of  the  S2.3  billion  spent  on  MX  de- 
velopment through  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
which  ends  Sept.  30.  was  earmarked  for 
basing  costs. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  has  contract- 
ed with  the  Boeing  Aerospace  Corporation 
for  tl55  million  to  design  the  shelter 
system. 

A  shift  to  b«.sing  the  missile  in  vertical 
silos  like  those  used  for  the  Titan  and  Min- 
uteman  would  also  preclude  use  of  most  of 
the  basing  work  completed  to  date,  officials 
said. 

LAUNCHING  WORK  SALVAGEABU: 

Launching  technology  would  not  be  so  ad- 
versely affected.  The  current  system  calls 
for  the  MX  missile  to  be  ejected  from  a 
launching  canister  by  a  cold-gas  explosion. 
When  the  missile  is  expelled  from  the  canis- 
ter into  the  air.  the  first-stage  engine  would 
ignite. 

This  technology  could  be  transferred  with 
some  modification  to  either  a  vertical  silo 
system  or  even  to  basing  at  sea.  officials 
said. 

The  missile  itself  is  reasonably  adaptable, 
according  to  Air  Force  officials,  though  its 
size  precludes  many  basing  options. 

The  four-stage  MX  missile,  coiisiderably 
larger  than  the  Minuteman.  will  weight 
190.000  pounds,  have  a  92-inch  diameter, 
and  be  capable  of  delivering  a  re-entry  cap- 
sule, including  up  to  12  warheads,  that 
weigh  7.900  pounds.  The  comparable 
"throwweight"  of  a  Minuteman  3  is  2.000 
pounds. 

Although  this  size  and  power  would  close 
the  gap  between  American  and  Soviet  mis- 
siles, it  limits  the  new  missiles'  basing 
modes.  The  MX  for  example,  could  not  fit 
aboard  any  current  American  submarines. 

There  is  little  chance  of  scaling  down  the 
missile,  officials  said,  both  because  its  size  is 
considered  a  critical  factor  and  because  de- 
velopment has  passed  the  point  at  which  re- 
designing is  feasible. 

The  guidance  system  for  the  missile  was 
designed  for  a  ground-based  system.  Offi- 
cials at  Northrop  said  that  a  decision  to 
based  the  missile  at  sea  would  require  addi- 
tional guidance  equipment. 

Taken  together,  the  money,  manpower 
and  bureaucratic  and  corporate  interests  in- 
vested in  building  the  MX  missile  and 
basing  it  on  land  in  a  multiple-shelter 
system  create  a  formidable  inertia. 

WHICH  SERVICE  WOULD  LOSE 

The  organization  with  the  most  to  lost  if 
the  missile  is  based  at  sea  is  the  Air  Force. 
The  Ballistic  Missile  Office,  housed  in  a 
windowless  former  warehouse  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Bernardino,  is  a  growing 
bureaucracy  these  days. 

Under  the  direction  of  General  McCart 
ney.  the  office  now  employs  567  officials,  di- 
vided between  military  personnel  and  civil- 
ians. Because  of  turnover  and  a  shortage  of 
engineers  in  the  military,  it  took  General 
McCartney  and  his  predecessor  several 
years  to  recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  quali- 
fied people  to  manage  the  MX  program. 

The  Ballistic  Missile  Office,  which  reports 
to  the  Air  Force  System  Command.  Ls 
broken  into  36  divisions  responsible  for  such 
matters  as  propulsion,  guidance  and  control, 
financial  management,  contract  review  and 
safety. 

All  the  financing  for  the  MX  program  is 
funneied  through  the  missile  office.  Its  offi- 
cials are.  in  turn,  responsible  for  overseeing 
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design,  engineering  and  eventually  produc- 
tion. 

WORK  DIVIDED  AMONG  TXAMS 

Instead  of  turning  the  project  over  to  a 
prime  contractor,  the  missile  office  has  re- 
tained control  over  the  program  by  parcel- 
ing out  the  work  to  corporations  itself.  Ex- 
ecutives from  the  TRW  corporation  work 
with  the  missile  office,  helping  to  oversee  its 
work. 

The  size  of  the  MX  program  has  strained 
the  resources  of  the  missile  office.  For  ex- 
ample, the  division  responsible  for  negotiat- 
ing contracts  for  missile  development  and 
engineering  consists  of  four  contract  teams, 
according  to  the  division  head,  Oonald 
Robert.  Each  team  has  two  or  three  negotia- 
tors and  one  procurement  clerk. 

These  teams  are  responsible  for  handling 
multimillion-dollar  contracts.  Initially,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Robert,  the  division  lacked 
the  manpower  and  expertise  to  cope  with 
the  volume  of  contracts  generated  by  the 
program.  He  ended  up  recruiting  young 
people  from  other  military  agencies,  most  of 
whom  lacked  experience  in  missile  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Robert  said  that  his  people  wer«' 
sometimes  outnumbered  at  the  bargaining 
table  by  corporation  executives  and  lawyers, 
but  he  insisted  that  his  office  was  not  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

As  of  early  March,  the  missile  office  had 
awarded  major  contracts  to  more  than  30 
corporations.  The  biggest,  totaling  $588  mil- 
lion, went  to  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace  in 
Denver  for  assembly  and  testing  of  the  mis- 
sile. 

Other  major  recipients  include:  AVCO 
Systems  Division,  of  Wilmington.  Mass.. 
($175  million  for  re-entry  systems);  the  Aer- 
ojet Strategic  Propulsion  Company,  of  Sac- 
ramento. Calif..  ($152  million  for  stage  2): 
GTE  Sylvania.  of  Wallham.  Mass..  ($325 
million  for  command  control  and  communi- 
cations): Hercules  Inc..  of  Magna,  Utah. 
($175  million  for  stage  3).  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Autonetics.  of  Anaheim.  Calif..  ($389 
million  for  guidance  and  control):  Rockwell 
International  Rocketdyne.  of  Canoga  Park. 
Calif.,  ($382  million  for  stage  four):  and  the 
Thiokol  Corporation,  of  Brigham  City. 
Utah.  ($162  million  for  stage  1). 

When  the  President  eventually  approves 
production  of  the  missile,  these  companies 
will  receive  multibillion-dollar  contracts  to 
produce  their  components. 

The  business  means  major  expansion  for 
these  companies.  At  Northrop,  for  example, 
the  company's  electronics  division  holds  a 
$238  million  contract  from  the  Air  Force  to 
design  and  engineer  an  inertial  measure- 
ment device  that  will  form  the  heart  of  the 
MX  guidance  system.  If  the  missile  is  put 
into  production  as  expected,  the  company 
will  probably  receive  close  to  $1  billion. 

David  N.  Ferguson,  general  manager  of 
the  division,  supervises  800  employees  work- 
ing on  the  project  at  division  office  in  Haw- 
thorne, Calif.,  near  Los  Angeles.  Before  the 
MX  work  is  done,  he  expects  to  recruit  sev- 
eral thousand  new  employees. 

The  electronics  division  plant  is  being  ex- 
panded and  modified  to  handle  the  delicate 
work,  giving  the  plan  the  appearance  of  a 
small  boom  town. 

To  build  the  guidance  device.  Northrop 
must  assemble  more  than  2.100  parts.  To  gel 
some  of  these,  the  company,  in  turn,  has 
subcontracted  with  34  other  corporations. 

TEST  LAUNCHING  COMPLEX  GROWING 

Here  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base.  170 
miles   north   of   IjOs   Angeles,   construction 
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crews  are  working  on  a  test-launchink  com- 
plex for  the  MX  missile.  According  to  Lieut. 
Col.  Dennis  Beebe.  $85  million  will  be  spent 
on  IS  facilities. 

Three  of  these  are  rising  above  the  sandy 
hills  on  the  base,  identified  by  signs  that 
read  "MX  Construction  Area."  One  of 
these,  a  mechanical  maintenance  facility, 
would  have  to  be  substantially  modified  if 
the  current  basing  system  is  changed.  The 
building  will  cost  $5  million. 

Colonel  Beebe  said  that  ""everything 
would  have  to  be  changed"  if  the  MX's  can 
ister  launching  system  was  changed  to  a 
""hot""  launching  in  which  the  missile  en- 
gines fire  in  the  shelter. 

Col.  Stanley  D.  Berry,  vice  commander  of 
the  missile  office,  said  that  a  decision  to 
base  the  MX  in  verLicaJ  silos  would  delay 
opening  of  tho  system  by  a  year  beyond  the 
projected  date  of  1986. • 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BIPARTISAN 
RESOLUTION  DISAPPROVING 
THE  SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  SAUDI 
ARABIA. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Lono)  in  intnxlucing  a 
bipartisan  resolution  of  disapproval  in 
the  matter  of  the  sale  of  additional 
equipment  for  the  F-15  fighter  planes, 
and  the  AW  ACS  E-3C  sentry  planes  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  separately  intro- 
duced identical  resolutions  on  April  27 
because  of  our  concern  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  and  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.  Since  that  time, 
the  need  to  block  this  unfortunate 
action  by  the  administration  has 
become  more  apparent  because  of  the 
deployment  of  Syrian  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valley. 
The  placement  of  these  threating  mis- 
siles, the  subsequent  positions  taken 
by  the  Israeli  and  Syrian  Govern- 
ments, and  the  heightening  of  tension 
on  a  global  scale  provide  us  with  an 
important  lesson  as  to  the  instability 
and  political  volatility  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  weapons  produces  in  this 
troubled  region. 

The  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  is  very  fragile,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  weapons  system,  like  the 
Syrian  missiles,  or  an  advanced  tech- 
nology like  the  AW  ACS  E-3CX  sentry 
planes,  can  do  great  harm  to  the  bal- 
ance and  stability  we  try  so  hard  to 
maintain.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the 
Lebanon  crisis  for  the  United  States. 
The  sale  of  the  AW  ACS  and  the  addi- 
tional equipment  for  the  F-15  fighter 
planes  will  not  guarantee  the  security 
of  Saudi  Arabia.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Saudi  Arabia  does  acquire  AW  ACS. 
the  security  of  Israel  is  seriously 
threatened,  and  it  is  with  good  reason 
that  the  Israeli  people  oppose  this 
sale.  The  delicate  balance  will  be  tilted 
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and  stability  threatened.  No  one 
nation  or  cause  will  beneift  and  all 
may  well  lose. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of 
our  conviction  that  this  sale  will  do 
great  harm  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  I  join  together  in  offer- 
ing this  resolution  of  disapproval  be- 
cause we  believe  our  joint,  bipartisan 
effort  will  serve  as  a  signal  of  our  re- 
solve and  determination  in  this 
matter. 

We  encourage  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  consider  this  issue  on  merit 
alone.  We  believe  that  a  hard,  objec- 
tive review  of  the  facts  in  this  case, 
particularly  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments,  will  lead 
each  to  conclude  as  we  have,  that  this 
sale  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  or  any  of  our  allies. 
Please  join  us  in  this  important  effort 
to  prevent  a  major  foreign  policy  mis- 
take.* 


THE  PUBLIC  LAND  REFORM  ACT 
OP  1981 


L 


ION.  JIM  SANTINl 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SANTINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  again  bring  the  Sagebrush 
Rebellion  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  it  has  been  brought  re- 
cently to  the  White  House.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  very  similar 
to  the  bill  I  introduced  last  year, 
which  provides  a  mechanism  for  trans- 
ferring 460  million  acres  of  Western 
public  land  back  to  the  States.  The  bill 
I  propose  addresses  the  longstanding 
inequity  imposed  on  Western  States 
by  Federal  ownership  of  63  percent  of 
all  Western  lands.  In  my  home  State, 
Nevada,  87  percent  of  the  State  is 
under  the  Federal  Government's  juris- 
diction. In  some  counties.  Uncle  Sam 
owns  99  percent  of  the  land.  In  con- 
trast, the  Federal  Government  aver- 
ages only  about  5  percent  ownership 
in  States  east  of  the  100th  meridian. 
This  injustice  can  no  longer  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

Inequity  today  has  its  roots  in  yes- 
terday. Instead  of  being  admitted  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  Congress  said 
that  puldic  lands  States  could  not  be 
admitted  to  statehood  unless  they 
gave  up  all  right  and  title  to  the  vast 
majority  of  land  within  their  borders. 
The  price  of  statehood  came  very,  very 
high  to  the  West. 

My  bill  would  allow  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands  back  to  the  States.  Land 
transfers  would  not  be  automatic,  and 
States  would  be  required  to  enact  laws 
to  insure  sound  management.  National 
parks,  forest  lands,  wildlife  sanctuar- 
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ies,  Indian  reservations,  and  military 
installations  would  be  exempt  from 
the  bill. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  of  Interior 
Watt's  good  neighbor  policy  will  be  a 
much-needed  relief  to  the  West,  and 
we  appreciate  his  efforts.  However,  we 
simply  cannot  rely  on  the  good  will  of 
future  administrations  to  continue  his 
policies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
careful  consideration.  Home  rule  for 
the  West  is  long  overdue.  It  is  morally 
wrong  for  Uncle  Sam  to  own  one-third 
of  the  Nation.* 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS 
NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PEACE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  experiencing  a  period  of  world- 
wide turmoil.  Conflicts  have  arisen  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Middle  East,  Ireland. 
El  Salvador,  and  Africa  over  the  last 
year  and  half.  In  these  times  of  tur- 
moil around  the  world,  it  is  important 
for  Americans,  regardless  of  their  per- 
sonal opinions,  to  reaffirm  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  peace  around  the  world. 

As  national  pride  and  spirit  are  on 
the  upswing  and  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can ideals  is  being  revitalized,  it  is  im- 
portant that  each  American  reflect  on 
this  coimtry's  history  of  peace  and 
dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Day  of  Peace 
would  encourage  the  American  people 
to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  necessity 
of  international  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Not  only  would  the  National 
Day  of  Peace  be  a  symbol  to  the 
American  people,  but  a  symbol  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  turbulence  aroimd  the 
world.  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
House  Joint  Resolution  to  establish  a 
National  Day  of  Peace  on  August  2, 
1981.  This  day  would  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  of  our  desire  to  estab- 
lish peace  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  RAYMOND 
WALDRON 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  RINALEKD.  Mr.  Speaker,  parish- 
ioners and  former  members  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church  in  Union,  N.J.  will 
honor  an  extraordinary  priest.  Father 
Raymond  Waldron,  when  he  cele- 
brates his  30th  anniversary  as  a  priest 
on  May  29.  The  dinner  also  will  be  a 
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fareweU  tribute  to  Father  Waldron. 
who  has  been  named  pastor  of  St. 
James  R.C.  Church  in  neighboring 
Springfield. 

For  30  years.  Father  Waldron  has  la- 
bored with  good  humor,  compassion, 
intelligence,  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  He  has 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  of 
many  families  whose  lives  he  has 
touched  and  inspired  with  a  love  of 
Christ,  their  country,  and  their  fellow 
man. 

A  graduate  of  Seton  Hall  University. 
Father  Waldron  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Immaculate  Conception  Semi- 
nary, and  was  ordained  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Newark,  on  May  19,  1951. 
His  first  assignment  was  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church  in  Jersey  City,  where 
his  vibrant  personality  and  education- 
al ability  motivated  the  children  in 
the  parish  school.  Like  so  many  other 
parochial  school  teachers,  he  gave  his 
free  time  after  classes  to  youth  work. 

Since  1962,  Father  Waldron  has 
been  assigned  to  St.  Michael's  Church 
in  Union  as  assistant  pastor.  He  is  the 
moderator  of  the  Catholic  Physicians 
Guild  and  Council  of  Catholic  Nurses; 
chaplain  to  Court  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  Catholic  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ica; moderator  of  St.  Michael's  Home 
School  Association,  and  the  Holy 
Name  Society.  He  is  the  dean  of  Dean- 
ery 23,  Union  County  North,  and  a 
fourth  degree  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  Whether  it  was  working 
with  a  boy  scout  or  a  member  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  Father  Waldron 
demonstrated  a  natural  gift  for  relat- 
ing to  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

His  fellow  priests,  who  know  him 
perhaps  better  than  anyone  else  after 
years  of  working  side  by  side  with 
Father  Waldron,  have  expressed  their 
admiration  in  the  following  testimo- 
nials: 

He  has  made  all  of  us  feel  better.  He  lis- 
tened to  our  problems  and  difficulties.  It  is 
encouraging  to  hear  him  say  that  "every- 
thing would  work  out". 

He  is  always  available:  it  is  nice  to  know 
that  we  are  always  welcome.  He  celebrates 
Mass  in  a  manner  that  keeps  our  devotion 
alive.  He  makes  us  sense  the  holiness  of 
what  we  are  doing.  In  confession,  he  is  kind 
and  gentle.  He  makes  us  aware  of  Christ's 
love  for  sinners. 

He  is  generous  of  his  time.  With  those 
preparing  for  matrimony,  he  fills  them  with 
hope  and  optimism  about  their  future  life- 
time relationship. 

He  is  a  tower  of  strength  for  those  who 
mourn.  It  is  good  for  them  to  know  that 
somelxxly  understands  and  shares  their 
grief. 

Most  faithfully,  he  visits  the  sick  at  home 
and  in  the  hospital.  He  lets  them  know  that 
he  cares  and  thinks  of  them.  Teaching  the 
word  of  God.  he  makes  his  listeners  feel  the 
beauty  and  worthwhileness  of  following 
Christ's  way. 

He  brings  joy  and  laughter.  He  is  gifted 
with  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor  and  can 
make  us  laugh  at  our  own  foibles.  He  is  a 
treasure  house  of  anecdotes  and  jokes  that 
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make  him  a  moat  enjoyable  maater  of  cere- 
He  has  a  touch  of  class  in  the  way  he 
talks,  acts  and  dresses.  He  is  a  gentleman 
among  priests  and  a  priest  among  men  and 
women.  He  has  a  command  of  the  English 
language. 

Every  day  he  does  the  New  York  Times 
croMWord  puale  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 
He  dreaea  not  with  sartorial  splendor,  but 
with  good  taste.  When  standards  of  class  are 
waning,  he  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
better  choice. 

Because  of  what  he  brings  to  the  priest- 
hood,  because   of   what   he   gives    to   the 
people,  because  of  the  leadership  he  gives  to 
hia  fellow  prieata,  he  was  elected  the  dean  of 
this  area. 
Thia  is  our  Father  Waldron. 
This  is  the  priest  we  love  and  admire. 
This  is  the  priest  that  we  will  miss.  No 
other  priest  could  have  done  more  during  19 
years  at  St.  Itichael's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  our  pastor,  priests,  and  my  fellow 
parishioners  at  St.  Michael's  in  Union, 
N.J..  in  expressing  my  friendship  and 
admlratton  for  Father  Waldron,  and  in 
wishins  him  many  blessings  and  much 
success  in  his  new  assignment  as 
pastor  of  St.  James'  Church.* 


HIGHER  INTEREST  NEEDED  ON 
FEDERAL  PHONE  LOANS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 

m  THC  Houss  or  rspbesehtatives 

Wedneatlay,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
an  effort  to  contain  the  carryover  ad- 
vantage of  lower  interest  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank  loans  at  subsidized  inter- 
est rates.  I  have  introduced  HJl.  3604 
which  permits  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  to  require  any  subsidized  loan  to 
be  paid  off  or  refinanced  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  whenever  a  small 
phone  company  is  sold  to  a  large  pri- 
vately held  telephone  company.  Cur- 
rently, whenever  a  phone  company  op- 
erating under  a  subsidized  rate  of  in- 
terest is  sold  the  purchasing  company 
is  permitted  to  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  subsidized  interest  rate  on 
the  loan. 

This  legislation  allows  the  RTB  gov- 
ernor to  refinance  a  loan  at  a  higher 
interest  rate  or  call  in  the  loan  if  that 
is  in  the  public  interest.  The  governor 
would  be  given  such  power  when  a 
small  telephone  company  is  acquired 
through  purchase  of  stock  by  a  larger 
telephone  company  so  that  control  of 
the  company  is  transferred  to  the 
latter. 

I  feel  that  providing  low-interest 
loans  to  small  phone  companies  in 
rural  areas  is  a  reasonable  approach  to 
providing  service  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
to  continue  the  low-interest  rate  when 
a  larger  company  feels  the  business  is 
lucrative  enough  for  it  to  take  over. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  the  low-in- 
terest loan  that  has  made  a  small  com- 
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pany  attractive.  As  things  now  stand, 
companies  can  gain  control  of  small 
telephone  operations  and  at  the  same 
time  avail  themselves  of  some  very 
cheap  money  at  taxpayers'  expense.  I 
think  we  should  hold  to  the  purpose 
of  the  RTB  and  that  is  not  to  provide 
low-interest  loans  to  large  telephone 
compcuiies.* 


H.R.  1990:  REAPPOR'nONMENT 
AND  THE  1980  CENSUS 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

OP  nfDIANA 
IN  THX  HOUSS  or  REPRKSKHTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  H.R.  1990,  a 
bill  to  reform  the  present  method  of 
reapportionment.  The  existing  method 
of  equal  proportions  is  both  difficult 
to  understand  and  inherently  flawed 
with  a  built-in  bias  toward  small 
States.  I  recommend  that  this  formula 
be  repliM:ed  with  a  more  objective,  im- 
partial, and  unbiased  method  of  reap- 
portionment—the  Hamilton-Vinton 
method. 

Under  the  Hamilton- Vinton  formula 
each  State's  population  is  divided  by 
the  "ideal"  size  congressional  district. 
In  1980  the  ideal  size  is  519.234  which 
is  the  U.S.  population  divided  by  435. 
States  with  fewer  than  519,234  persons 
receive  a  seat  because  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  each  State 
have  at  least  one  House  seat.  Each 
State  receives  the  whole  number  of 
seats  in  its  quota  plus  a  fraction  indi- 
cating the  people  not  covered  in  its 
quota.  The  fractions  of  all  the  States 
are  ranked,  and  the  remaining  seats 
are  assigned  in  order  of  the  largest  re- 
maining fractions,  until  all  435  seats 
are  assigned.  Some  have  called  this  ap- 
proach the  method  of  highest  frac- 
tions. The  highest  fractions  used  to 
complete  the  House  could  be  major  or 
minor  fractions  (±0.5). 

There  are  many  advantages  to  the 
Hamilton- Vinton  method.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  simple,  easily  understood 
concept.  It  honors  the  "quota"  con- 
cept more  often  than  do  other  appor- 
tionment methods.  This  method  is  not 
biased  toward  large  or  small  States,  as 
other  formulas  are,  and  has  been  used 
for  more  reapportionments  than  any 
other  in  American  history.  The 
method  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
spirit  of  Baker  against  Carr,  "one  man. 
one  vote."  During  the  19th  century, 
two  paradoxes  were  discovered— the 
Alabama  paradox,  which  is  irrelevant 
if  the  size  of  the  House  remains  the 
same— and  the  population  paradox, 
which  rarely  occurs.  Under  this 
method  of  apportionment  Indiana  and 
California  would  gain  one  seat  each, 
while  New  Mexico  and  Montana  would 
lose  one  seat  each. 

The  merits  of  the  Hamilton-Vinton 
formula   gain   importance   when   one 
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considers  the  inherent  weaknesses  of 
the  present  formula.  The  equal  pro- 
portions method  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand and  based  on  complicated  geo- 
metric theory.  This  method  violates 
the  concept  of  the  true  "quota"  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  recent  reap- 
portionment of  Indiana  and  Califor- 
nia. In  the  1980  reapportionment 
under  equal  proportions,  other  States 
with  smaller  fractions— Colorado, 
5.564:  Kansas.  4.552;  Nevada.  1.540: 
Montana.  1.516;  New  Mexico,  2.504— 
were  all  "rounded"  up  while  Indiana, 
with  a  larger  fraction  of  10.574,  and 
California,  with  45.584,  were  "round- 
ed" down.  A  recent  study  by  M.  L.  Ba- 
linski  and  H.  P.  Young  concluded  that 
the  present  method  has  a  built-in  bias 
toward  small  States  of  3.4  percent 
when  computed  over  the  course  of  19 
censuses.  In  1980,  however,  the 
present  formula  exhibited  a  bias  of  7 
percent— more  than  twice  the  average 
rate.  The  use  of  this  method  over  the 
next  2  to  3  decades  could  result  in  an 
unfair  shift  of  seats  from  the  larger 
States  in  the  Northeast  and  Middle 
West,  such  as  Michigan  and  Ohio,  to 
the  sparsely  populated  States  of  the 
South  and  West,  such  as  Nevada  and 
Arkansas. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R.  1990. 
This  bill  would  insure  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  submit  to  Congress  an 
annual  report  on  budget  outlays  and 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  as  re- 
imbursement for  services  performed. 
It  would  also  provide  for  the  Secretary 
to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  decennial  census,  and 
a  statistical  analysis  of  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  American 
people.  A  congressional  data  book 
would  be  published  setting  forth  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  each  con- 
gressional district  and  an  annual 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  Bureau 
in  developing  techniques  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  the  decennial  census. 
The  bill  also  requires  that  not  later 
than  1  year  before  the  decennial 
census  date,  the  criteria  for  determin- 
ing residency  for  purposes  of  counting 
wiU  be  completed,  and  that  the  census 
data  be  submitted  to  the  various 
States  by  March  1,  not  April  1,  so  that 
State  legislatures  could  have  more 
time  for  redistricting.  Under  this  legis- 
lation the  Secretary  shall  maintain,  if 
practicable,  the  same  geographic 
boundaries.  It  also  requires  that  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  new  reappor- 
tionment plan  by  September  30,  1981, 
using  the  Hamilton-Vinton  formula 
for  the  Twentieth  Decennial  Census 
and  for  aU  subsequent  decennial  cen- 
suses. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  our  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  this  bill  as  well  as  a 
section-by-section  analysis.  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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H.R.  1990 
A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United  States  Code. 

to  require  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 

prepare  certain  reports  with  respect  to 

census  activities  and  the  decennial  census. 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Census  Data 
Reform  Act  of  1981". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  in  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  16.  Annual  report 

•After  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Secretary  carried  out 
under  this  title  during  that  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding a  summary  of  budget  outlays  and 
the  amount  of  moneys  received  as  reim- 
bursement for  services  performed  under  sec- 
tion 8(b)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  1  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"16.  Annual  report.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  141  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (g)  as  subsection  <h)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (f)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(gKl)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  each 
decennial  census  is  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress— 

"(A)  a  report  evaluating  the  accuracy  of 
that  decennial  census;  and 

"(B)  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  American  people, 
based  on  the  data  collected  in  that  decenni- 
al census. 

"(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  all  the 
States  have  established  congressional  dis- 
tricts pursuant  to  an  apportionment  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  which  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  decennial  census,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  a  document  setting  forth 
the  geographic  boundaries  of  each  such  con- 
gressional district. 

'•(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Bureau  in  developing  techniques  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  the  decennial 
census.". 

(b)  Such  section  141  is  further  amended  in 
subsection  (f  )— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (b)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  the  decennial  census. 
not  later  than  one  year  before  the  decennial 
census  date,  the  criteria  which  will  l>e  ap- 
plied to  determine  the  residency  of  persons 
for  purposes  of  counting  those  persons  in 
the  decennial  census.". 

(c)  In  order  to  maintain  consistency  when 
comparing  and  interpreting  data  gathered 
in  successive  decennial  censuses  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  141  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  should  define  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  same  geographic 
boundaries,  any  geographic  tmit  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  conducting 
any  decennial  census  as  was  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  deceimial  census. 

(d)  Section  141  of  tiUe  13,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c) — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "11  months";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "respective  State" 
the  following:  ".  and  to  the  committees  in 
Congress  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  census,". 

(e)  Section  141(b)  of  such  title  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  September  30.  1981.  in 
the  case  of  the  twentieth  decennial  census, 
and,  in  the  case  of  each  subsequent  decenni- 
al census,  on  the  first  day,  or  within  one 
week  thereafter,  of  the  first  regular  session 
of  the  One  hundred  and  second  Congress 
and  of  each  fifth  Congress  thereafter,  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
statement  showing  the  total  population  in 
each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  in 
accordance  with  the  tabulation  reported  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  and  showing  the  number  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  which  each 
State  would  be  entitled  under  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  then  existing  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Hamilton-Vinton  formula, 
no  State  to  receive  less  than  one  Member. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  'Hamilton- 
Vinton  formula'  means  the  method  of  ap- 
portionment, as  applied  to  435  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  is  set  forth 
in  section  25  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  taking  of  the  seventh  and 
subsequent  censuses  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  fix  the  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  provide 
for  their  future  apportionment  among  the 
several  States',  approved  BCay  23.  1850. ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
18,  1929  (2  UJS.C.  2a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Eighty-third"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Ninety-eighth"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  this  section  or 
subsequent  statute"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  141(bK2)  of  tiUe  13. 
United  States  Code"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
section";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "under  this  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this 
subsection". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  November  15. 
1941  (2  U.S.C.  2b).  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  second  paragraph  (relating  to  con- 
gressional redistricting)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 14.  1967  (2  UJS.C.  2c).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Ninety-first"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Ninety-eighth";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "as  amended."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  141(bK2)  of 
title  13.  United  States  Code.". 

Census  Data  IteroKif  Act  op  1981-Section- 
BT-SBcnoR  Amaltsis 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  budget  out- 
lays and  the  amount  of  moneys  received  as 
reimbursement  for  services  performed. 

Section  3.  Amendments  to  section  141  of 
tiUe  13: 

(1)  Inserts  a  new  subsection  (g)  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  accuracy  of  the  decennial 
census,  and  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
American  people. 

(2)  Requires  that  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish   a    Congressional    Data    Book    setting 
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forth  the  geographic  boundaries  of  each 
congressional  district. 

(3)  Requires  that  the  Secretary  submit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Bureau  in  developing  techniques 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  deceimial 
census. 

(4)  Requires  that  not  later  than  one  year 
before  the  decennial  census  date,  the  crite- 
ria for  determining  residency  for  purposes 
of  counting  wUl  be  completed. 

(5)  Requires  that  the  Secretary  shall 
maintain,  if  practicable,  the  same  geograph- 
ic boundaries  and  geographic  units. 

(6)  Requires  that  the  census  data  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  states  by  March  1.  not 
April  1.  so  that  state  legislatures  have  more 
time  for  redistricting. 

(7)  Requires  that  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
new  reapportionment  plan  by  September  30. 
1981  using  the  Hamilton-Vinton  formula 
(for  the  20th  decennial  census),  and  for  all 
subsequent  decennial  censuses.  This  subsec- 
tion defines  the  Hamilton-Vinton  formula. 

Section  4.  Amend  section  22  of  Title  2  by 
striking  out  the  use  of  the  present  formula 
of  equal  proportions,  and  makes  subsequent 
technical  changes  required  to  implement 
this  shift.* 


SAN  PEDRO  JAYCEES  HONOR 
OUTOOINO  HONORARY  MAYOR 
VINCE  J.  TRUDNICH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUrOKHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28.  1981.  the  San  Pedro,  Calif.. 
Jaycees  will  honor  a  longtime  and  out- 
standing leader  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  area,  former  Honorary  Mayor 
Vince  J.  Trudnich. 

Vince  was  bom  and  raised  in  San 
Pedit).  and  has  remained  so  local  that 
the  house  he  was  bom  in  is  right 
across  the  street  from  his  present  busi- 
ness office.  After  attending  San  Pedro 
High  School,  he  entered  the  UJ5.  Air 
Force,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
staff  sergeant.  He  married  the  former 
Lillie  Mattlock  in  1954,  and  soon  after 
began  attending  courses  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  This 
education  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
eventual  career  in  real  estate. 

Vince  has  always  had  a  love  for  his 
community,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  self- 
less commitment  to  over  a  dozen  orga- 
nizations including  the  Jaycees.  the 
Retarded  Children's  Foundation,  the 
Lions  Club,  the  Elks  Club,  and  the 
Boys  Club.  His  love  for  young  people 
led  to  his  membership  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  before  he  even  had 
a  son.  He  joined  the  Yugoslav-Ameri- 
can Club,  where  his  father.  Jack,  was 
one  of  the  charter  members,  because 
of  his  deep  love  of  the  customs,  music, 
and  friendship  he  had  come  to  know 
at  the  Club's  hall. 

Vince's  most  unique  quality  is  his 
ability  to  get  along  with  people.  He 
has  an  understanding  for  the  concerns 
of  a  diverse  and  multiethnic  communi- 
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ty  that  makes  people  reach  out  to  him. 
But  it  is  Vince  who  is  the  true  giver 
As  his  son  puts  it,  "Dad.  you  spoil  ev- 
erybody." 

A  man  who  has  been  asked  many 
times  to  run  for  public  office.  Vince 
has  preferred  his  involvement  with 
the  many  clubs  to  the  sometimes  con- 
fining structure  of  elective  office.  But 
he  has  been  in  every  sense  a  leader, 
and  the  harbor  area  is  lucky  to  receive 
his  civic  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vince's  life  has  been 
like  his  love  for  gardening.  Over  the 
years,  hard  work  has  paid  off.  and 
many  have  shared  in  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  His  devotion  to  the  growth  of 
San  Pedro  clearly  makes  him  most 
worthy  of  this  occasion  in  his  honor. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
continued  success  for  Vince,  his  wife 
Lillie,  and  their  children  James,  Larry 
David,  and  Mark.* 


TURN  THE  COURTS  AROUND 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKKHTUCKY 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  tragic  attempted  assassination  of 
President  Reagan,  the  debate  over  the 
merits  of  gun  control  has  taken  on  in- 
creased impetus  thoughout  the  Nation 
and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Lloyd  E.  McKinney  of  Calvert  City, 
Ky.,  a  city  that  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress, has  written  a  very  timely  and 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  subject  of 
gvm  control.  Mr.  McKinney  and  I 
agree  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
strengthen  our  court  system  to  deal 
with  those  who  use  giins  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  but  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  further  limit  law 
abiding  citizens  from  having  guns  to 
protect  and  defend  themselves.  I  feel 
Mr.  McKinney's  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

CoNGRKSSMAN  HuBBAKo:  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  gxin  control,  a  very  controver- 
sial subject  since  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  President  Reagan.  The  news  media 
has  continually  aired  different  opinions  pro 
and  con  on  this  subject.  My  firm  conviction 
is  gun  control  would  be  acceptable  if  we  had 
no  other  alternative. 

But.  we  do  need  a  complete  turnaround  of 
all  our  courts,  judges,  and  attorneys,  so  this 
lawless  merry-go-round  can  be  stopped. 
First,  we  have  the  police  officer  who  arrests 
the  law  breaker.  Then  the  law  breaker  re- 
ceives an  attorney  appointed  by  the  court 
who,  in  turn,  gets  him  off  free  of  any 
charges  because  of  some  technical  detail 
completely  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  citizen.  And  around  and  around  it 
goes! 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  count  the  times  I 
have  read  in  the  newspapers  of  criminals 
being  set  free  because  they  are  insane,  pa- 
roled, or  not  even  convicted,  and  then 
return  to  the  streets  to  conunit  the  same 
crime  again. 
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Congressman  Hubbard,  can  you  please  tell 
me  what  we  must  do  to  turn  our  courts 
around  so  that  the  law  abiding  citizen  will 
be  protected  from  the  lawlessness  of  our 
courts  and  judges  in  our  nation? 

Furthermore,  on  gun  control.  I  feel  the 
issue  is  quite  clear.  The  enforcement  of  gun 
control  would  only  be  seen  as  another  coer- 
cive act  of  the  federal  government,  there- 
fore, probably  rejected  by  most  American 
citizens. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  time.  And  I  hope  and  pray  that  you 
and  your  staff  will  support  every  opportuni- 
ty to  turn  our  courts  around  so  that  stif fer 
penalties  are  implemented  and  enforced 
against  the  criminal. 

Thank  you. 

Llotd  E.  McKimtrY, 

Calvert  City.  Ky.m 
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wish  them  continued  success  in  service 
to  others.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TEXAS  TRAIL 
BLAZERS  OP  CUERO,  TEX. 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OPTKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coining  Sunday.  May  24.  has  been  pro- 
claimed Texas  Trail  Blazers  E>ay  by 
Hon.  Ben  Prause.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Cuero.  Tex.  The  day  might  have  been 
proclaimed  as  American  Youth  Day, 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Texas 
Trail  Blazers  symbolize  the  very  best 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  measure  of  the  group's  success 
is  that  it  will  receive  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  from,  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
during  ceremonies  next  Sunday  in 
Cuero.  This  signifies  that  the  Trail 
Blazers  is  1  of  the  10  most  outstanding 
youth  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  group  was  organized  in  1976  by 
John  C.  Hamilton  of  Cuero,  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  who  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  attract  young  men  and  women  in 
our  area  of  Texas  to  community  serv- 
ice was  through  horsemanship. 

Since  they  began,  they  have  been 
very  active  in  their  community.  They 
sponsor  an  annual  summer  youth  trail 
ride  and  an  annual  city-wide  Hallow- 
een Carnival  for  all  the  youth  of  the 
area:  they  assisted  various  civil  de- 
fense officials  during  Hurricane  Allen 
last  summer;  they  sing  Christmas 
carols  for  the  elderly  and  give  horse- 
back and  buggy  rides  to  the  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped;  they  or- 
ganized a  100-mile  hike  to  San  Anto- 
nio during  the  Bicentennial,  and  they 
are  the  official  turkey  racers  and  han- 
dlers in  the  annual  Cuero  Turkey  Trot 
Races. 

Mayor  Prause  has  called  them 
Cuero's  good  will  ambassadors.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  also  America's  youth 
good  will  ambassadors.  We  all  take 
pride   in   their  accomplishments  and 


ISRAEL'S  33D  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OP  mw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Israel  has  just  finished  cele- 
brating its  33d  anniversary  as  a  nation. 
The  Israelis  have  confounded  all  the 
doomsayers  and  pessimists  who  pre- 
dicted the  Jewish  State  would  be 
swept  into  the  sea  long  ago. 

The  modem  State  of  Israel  is  a 
nation  having  no  parallel  in  any  time. 
There  must  be  a  special  blessing  of 
God  on  a  people  who  recreate  a  nation 
after  2,000  years.  When  modem  Israel 
was  proclaimed  on  May  15,  1948,  it  was 
the  first  Jewish  commonwealth  to 
exist  since  the  days  of  the  Maccabees. 

Several  events  brought  this  nation 
back  into  being.  One  was  the  Zionist 
movement,  which  came  into  being  as  a 
result  of  the  European  antisemitism 
that  flourished  after  the  Dreyfus  case. 
Theodore  Hertzl  saw  the  public  degra- 
dation of  Alfred  Dreyfus;  he  was  hor- 
rified at  the  crowd  that  screamed 
"Down  with  the  Jews."  This  led  him 
to  found  the  Zionist  movement,  to 
seek  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  home- 
land. 

Another  major  event  in  the  history 
of  Israel's  creation  was  the  Holocaust, 
the  greatest  horror  of  this  century. 
Suddenly  the  world  found  that  6  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  children  had 
been  murdered,  not  for  crimes,  but 
just  for  their  race  and  religion.  A  great 
impetus  was  given  the  struggle  to 
create  a  Jewish  homeland. 

Israel  embodies  the  essentials  of  our 
Judeo-Christian  civilization.  With  Leb- 
anon caught  up  in  civil  war,  Israel  is 
the  sole  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
Alone  among  these  nations  Israel  has 
a  free  press,  free  elections,  and  inde- 
pendent judiciary,  and  a  democratical- 
ly elected  government.  We  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  Israel. 

But  Israel  is  more  than  that.  The  Is- 
raelis are  our  firm  allies.  They  main- 
tain their  own  defense.  They  have 
been  willing  to  allow  the  United  States 
to  use  Israeli  territory  to  station  our 
naval  and  air  forces,  if  we  wish  to. 

In  a  region  of  great  instability,  the 
Israelis  have  maintained  a  stable  soci- 
ety and  government.  We  are  not  faced 
with  the  violability  that  afflicts  so 
much  of  the  Islamic  world— the  viola- 
bility that  overthrew  the  Shah  and 
may  undermine  the  Saudi  royal  house. 
Israel  is  not  threatened  by  coups  or 
street  violence,  nor  do  we  fear  the  Is- 
raelis switching  sides. 

Our  commitment  to  Israel  is  a  firm 
one.  It  is  the  commitment  Americans 
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have   to   ftee   societies   all   over   the 
world.  ^  , 

Israel  is  faced  today  with  many  chal- 
lenges. Yet  we  must  know  full  well 
that  Israel  is  not  at  the  center  of  our 
problems  in  the  Middle  East. 

There  are  many  conflicts  in  the 
Middle  East  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Israel.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  not 
fighting  because  of  IsraeL  Soviet  and 
satellite  troops  are  not  in  South 
Yemen  because  of  Israel.  Oman  Is  not 
in  danger  of  Soviet  aggression  because 
of  Israel.  The  threat  to  Saudi  Arabia 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Israel. 

Were  Israel  to  disappear  tomorrow- 
were  the  Palestinian  problem  to  be 
solved— in  that  way,  there  would  still 
be  tensions  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  Nation  will  not  establish  re- 
spect or  inspire  confidence  by  betray- 
ing an  ally.  I  hope  we  have  learned 
that  lesson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  wish  Israel  the 
greatest  of  blessings  on  this  anniversa- 
ry. We  hope  for  many  more  years  in 
which  we  can  offer  Israel  our  con- 
gratulations on  its  independence  day. 
Knowing  the  strength  and  will  of  Isra- 
el's people,  I  have  no  doubt  of  her  con- 
tinued prosperity.* 


PIKESVILLE  STUDENTS  VISIT 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday,  May  15,  six  young  men 
and  women  from  the  Sudbrook  Middle 
School  in  Pikesville,  Md..  journeyed  to 
Washington  for  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  Nation  s  Capital  as  part  of  their 
studies  of  American  Government. 

These  students,  led  by  their  teacher, 
Ms.  Donna  Sener.  toured  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  visited  my  office. 

I  am  delighted  they  have  taken  an 
interest  in  our  Nation's  political  proc- 
ess, and  hope  their  interest  will  con- 
tinue. 

Students  who  visited  us  Friday  are: 
Darryl  Gould,  Floyd  Brown,  Carlos 
Callier,  Anthony  Holman,  Michelle 
Everett,  and  LaChara  Green.« 


TAX  BRACKET  CREEP 

HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OF  PENNSYLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
we  will  be  engaged  in  debate  over  the 
President's  tax  reform  proposals. 
Many  opponents  of  income  tax  rate  re- 
ductions claim  they  are  inflationary. 
However,  if  we  closely  look  at  what 
these  rate  reductions  mean  to  the 
average    American   wage    earner,    we 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

clearly  see  these  reductions  only  begin 
to  offset  past  and  future  tax  increases 
due  to  tax  bracket  creep. 

Mr.  Ernest  Conine,  in  an  editorial 
column  for  the  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times,  articulates  a  sound  defense  for 
the  President's  tax  package.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  carefully  review  the  ar- 
guments posed  by  Mr.  Conine  as  back- 
ground for  the  coming  debate. 

(Prom  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times) 
Dealing  With  Bracket  Creep 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 
The  Department  of  Labor  reported  the 
other  day  that  an  urban  family  of  four  that 
had  an  income  of  a  little  over  $20,000  in 
1979  needed  over  $23,000  last  year  to  main- 
tain   the   same    intermediate   standard   of 
living. 

Everything  in  the  family  budget  cost 
more,  of  course.  But  the  largest  single  in- 
crease in  living  costs  for  this  average  family 
was,  the  25  percent  jump  in  federal  and 
state  income  taxes. 

Now  that  members  of  Congress  are 
streaming  back  into  Washington  from  the 
Easter  recess,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  about  ready  to  begin  drafting 
a  Ux  bill. 

That  bill  will  almost  certainly  call  for  a 
"tax  cut,"  but  one  smaller  than  the  10  per- 
cent across-the-board  reduction  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  for  each  of  the  next  three 
years. 

But  even  if  the  Reagan  plan  was  enacted 
as  proposed,  it  would  do  little  more  than 
offset  the  bracket  creep  cited  by  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Most  people  would  still  find 
themselves  paying  out  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  their  paychecks  to  the  tax  collec- 
tor as  they  did  a  year  earlier.  Some  middle- 
income  Americans  would  actually  pay  a 
higher  percentage. 

If  he  keeps  these  realities  in  mind,  the 
average  citizen  won't  have  to  come  down 
with  a  guilt  complex  over  the  modest,  de- 
ceptively labled  Ux  cut  likely  to  emerge 
from  Congress  this  year. 

Ronald  Reagan  campaigned  on  a  promise 
to  cut  personal  income  taxes  by  10  percent 
in  each  of  the  next  three  years.  But  most 
economists,  in  a  refrain  that  was  quickly 
picked  up  by  the  Democrats,  warned  that 
personal  income  tax  reductions  of  that  mag- 
nitude would  Ije  dangerously  inflationary. 

If  people  get  a  break  in  their  personal 
income  taxes,  it  was  explained,  they  would 
only  spend  the  money  instead  of  saving  it. 
That  would  feed  inflation  while  holding 
down  the  amount  of  money  available  for  in- 
vestment in  the  new  equipment  and  tech- 
nology that  U.S.  industry  needs  to  regain  its 
competitive  standing  in  the  world. 

For  anyone  who  is  not  burdened  with  a 
Ph.  D.  in  economics,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  a  tax  cut  that  would  leave 
most  Americans  with  no  more  buying  power 
than  a  year  earlier  would  be  inflationary. 

But,  no,  that  sort  of  thinking  is  out  of 
style  among  mainstream  economists.  They 
argue  that  a  tax  reduction  would  offset  the 
anti-inflationary  benefits  of  prospective  cuts 
in  government  spending  an  perpetuate  high 
interest  rates. 

Maybe  they  are  right.  Certainly  inflation 
is  the  No.  1  enemy  of  the  American  people 
right  now.  and  controlling  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  an  ephemeral  tax  cut. 

But  it  wasn't  tax  cuts  that  created  double- 
digit  inflation,  and  the  evidence  is  far  from 
clear  that  allowing  effective  income-tax 
rates  to  creep  up  and  up  without  relief  will 
help  get  us  out  of  it. 
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It's  sobering  to  look  at  what  will  happen 
to  the  average  famUy  if  the  tax  laws  remain 
as  they  are. 

According  to  federal  data  compiled  by 
Business  Week,  a  family  with  an  income  of 
$30,000  now  pays  out  18.3  percent  of  those 
earnings  for  federal  income  taxes  and  Social 
Security.  Assuming  continued  inflation  and 
no  tax  relief,  the  effective  tax  rate  will  in- 
crease to  22.5  percent  in  19S4. 

For  a  famUy  in  the  $10,000  bracket,  the 
tax  burden  will  jump  from  9.9  percent  to 
13.9  percent  in  the  same  period.  For  the 
$50.000-a-year  family,  the  increase  is  from 
21.8  percent  to  26.8  percent. 

If  you  look  at  the  so-called  marginal  tax 
rate,  the  picture  is  even  more  dismal. 

The  marginal  tax  rate  is  the  rate  applied 
to  the  raise  that  you  get  or  the  extra  pay 
that  you  receive  for  working  overtime  or  on 
a  second  job.  The  higher  the  income,  the 
higher  the  marginal  tax  rat«,  whether  or 
not  the  extra  income  outpaces  inflation. 

In  1970  the  marginal  tax  rate  on  a  person 
earning  $20,000  a  year  was  25  percent.  That 
same  person,  if  his  pay  increases  have 
barely  kept  up  with  inflation,  now  pays  a 
marginal  tax  rate  of  37  percent. 

By  1984,  under  present  law,  the  same 
fellow  will  pay  49  percent  tax  on  each  extra 
dollar  of  income,  even  if  the  purchasing 
power  of  his  paycheck  is  no  gteat«r  than 
when  he  was  earning  $20,000  a  year  in 
1970.* 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  79 
years  ago  the  Cuban  flag  was  proudly 
hoisted  over  a  new  nation,  bom  of  the 
ideals  of  such  patriots  as  Jose  Marti. 
Maximo  Gomez,  and  Antonio  Maceo, 
and  reflective  of  the  dream  of 
independence  shared  by  a  proud  and 
tenacious  people  for  generations.  This 
month  again  marks  the  anniversary  of 
Cuba's  triumph  over  Spain  and  its  es- 
tablishment as  one  of  the  world's  free 
nations. 

Independence  was  not  easily  gained. 
It  was  eamed  by  the  struggle  and  sac- 
rifice of  many  Cuban  people  over  a 
period  of  more  than  30  years.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  flag  over  Morro  Castle,  in 
Havana,  was  a  stirring  expression  of 
the  Cuban  people's  deep  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  democratic  government. 

Never  has  it  been  so  important  to  re- 
member this  anniversary  and  its 
meaning  for  the  Cuban  people,  and 
indeed  the  free  world.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  without  further  evidence  of 
Fidel  Castro's  blatant  attempts  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Africa.  The  alliance 
of  the  Castro  government  with  the 
principles  of  world  domination  es- 
poused by  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  threat 
to  national  integrity  aroimd  the  globe. 

Perhaps  a  more  grievous  crime  is  the 
open  hostility  of  the  Cuban  Conunu- 
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nlat  regime  to  the  principles  of  human 
dignity  and  individual  self-determina- 
tion. This  was  seen  dramatically  just  1 
year  ago  when  thousands  of  Cuban  na- 
tionals poured  out  of  their  country  in 
stunning  testimony  to  political  and 
personal  repression  exercised  by  the 
Castro  government.  Just  recently,  a 
group  of  these  refugees  who  tried  to 
return  to  their  families  was  malicious- 
ly 9et  adrift  by  Castro  without  any 
propulsions  or  apparent  concern  for 
himum  life.  Most  of  them  eventually 
were  lost  at  sea. 

Even  in  light  of  these  horrors,  the 
legacy  of  Marti  and  the  thousands  of 
Cuban  patriots  of  1902  lives  on.  The 
heritage  of  freedom,  individual  liberty 
and  dignity  is  still  seen  in  the  Cuban 
people,  so  many  of  whom  have  had  to 
forsake  their  native  land  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  a  government  that  exists  as 
a  direct  threat  to  this  heritage.  De- 
spite the  efforts  of  Pidel  Castro  to 
bury  the  promise  and  the  hope  so  kin- 
dled by  the  victory  of  the  Cuban  par- 
tiots  79  years  ago.  the  future  of  the 
Cuban  nation  is  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people.  I  join  in  saluting 
them  today.* 


WELCOME  TO  lOSIP 
MENDELEVICH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  losif  Mendelevich.  For 
the  more  than  10  years  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  Soviet  prisons  and 
forced  labor  camps,  Mr.  Mendelevich 
did  not  lose  faith  in  his  dream  to  one 
day  enjoy  the  freedoms  of  his  beloved 
homeland  of  Israel.  Now  it  is  a  special 
honor  for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on 
his  visit  to  our  country. 

losif  Mendelevich  had  the  fortitude 
and  perseverance  to  stand  up  to  Soviet 
authorities  in  his  efforts  to  gain  his  re- 
ligious and  political  freedoms.  Mr. 
Mendelevich  was  a  key  member  of  a 
group  of  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science who  affixed  their  signatures  to 
a  docimient  to  draw  attention  to  the 
tragic  situation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
DJS.S.R.,  in  which  they  plotted  to 
escape  the  country  by  airplane.  Al- 
though this  scheme  failed.  Mendele- 
vich was  the  last  of  these  Jewish  con- 
spirators to  be  released. 

Mendelevich's  religious  fervor 
helped  Mendelevich  to  live  through 
his  12-year  ordeal,  and  gave  him  added 
strength  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews  who 
remain  separated  from  their  families 
and  relatives  in  Israel.  losif  Mendele- 
vich stands  as  a  symbol  of  an  individu- 
al who  made  the  world  realize  the 
many  Soviet  injustices— religious  per- 
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secutlon,  denial  of  freedom  of  speech, 
denial  of  freedom  of  press,  denial  of 
freedom  of  movement. 

It  Is  important  that  we  emphasize 
the  case  of  one  outstanding  victim 
who  has  escaped  from  Soviet  captivity, 
but  we  must  realize  that  there  are 
many,  many  millions  of  people  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  who  are  victimized  day  after 
day.  The  continued  incarceration  of 
Vladimir  Kislik.  who  along  with  thou- 
sands of  other  Soviet  Jews,  was  arrest- 
ed on  "hooliganism"  charges  and  re- 
mains imprisoned  in  Kiev.  The  future 
of  this  courageous  dissident  is  very 
bleak. 

Expressions  of  concern  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  effort  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Vladimir  Kislik  and  others 
who  remain  unjustly  incarcerated  for 
their  yearning  to  exercise  their  right 
to  choose  Israel  as  their  country  of 
residence.  This  special  order  keeps  the 
spotlight  on  our  disapproval  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  re- 
minds them  that  this  most  fundamen- 
tal concern  for  Soviet  Jews  will  not  go 
away.  We  must  continue  to  register 
our  complaints  against  such  Injustices 
that  exist  in  the  U.SJS.R.  and  other 
countries  held  captive  under  Soviet 
rule.  Today,  we  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
faith  and  courage  of  all  Soviet  Jews, 
whose  uncompromising  quest  for  free- 
dom continues,  despite  threats,  harass- 
ment, and  brutal  reprisals. 

As  we  recall  losif  Mendelevich's  cou- 
rageous struggle,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  commitment  of  human 
liberty  for  Vladimir  Kislik  and  aU 
those  held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  throughout  the  world.* 


May  20,  1981 


CUTS  THAT  CRUSH  HOPE 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOURI 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  taken  action  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  1982  fiscal  year.  I  have 
already  argued  against  the  administra- 
tion's budget  plan  because  of  its 
impact  on  vital  social  and  domestic 
programs.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  special  attention  to 
the  reduced  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities. In  response  to  less  public 
support,  it  can  be  expected  that  arts 
organizations  will  be  forced  to  raise 
ticket  prices,  reduce  free  museum  ad- 
missions and  cancel  special  programs 
for  the  elderly,  the  young,  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. Middle-income  earners 
will  have  less  to  do  with  the  arts,  and 
the  rich,  will  be  least  affected.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  efforts  to  save 
pennies  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  in 
our  society. 


Below  are  two  editorials  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues as  they  spell  out  why  there  Is 
no  need  to  reduce  Federal  spending  on 
the  arts,  and  how  this  action  will  ac- 
complish no  good  for  our  Nation. 
Cuts  That  Crush  Hora 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Reacan  adminis- 
tration's push  to  slash  by  half  the  budgets 
for  the  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  for 
the  Humanities  is  likely  to  be  a  prolonged 
dispute  over  what  constitutes  arts  and  hu- 
manities, and  In  this  the  proven  artists, 
scholars  and  institutions  will  suffer  less 
than  those  who  might  someday  contribute 
to  art  and  scholarship. 

The  great  orchestras,  museums  and  re- 
search institutions  will  continue  to  receive 
some  assistance,  as  they  should,  for  they  set 
the  standards  for  the  nation's  arts  and  hu- 
manities. But  with  less  federal  aid  to  go 
around,  the  losers  wlU  be  the  struggling 
smaller  institutions  and  the  artists  and 
scholars  who  have  not  made  a  name  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  school  programs 
that  start  children  into  music,  the  dance, 
plastic  arts,  writing  and  scholarship.  And 
there  will  be  losers  in  the  ghettos  where 
black  and  Hispanic  art  of  varied  distinction 
screams  In  often  valid  protest  about  the 
conditions  of  society. 

Nobody  now  can  tell  whether  those  insti- 
tutions, children  or  artists  will  ever  reach  a 
high  plane  of  achievement.  Perhaps  nobody 
ever  wiU  know  if  the  administration,  in  seek- 
ing to  reduce  the  small  funds  given  to  such 
matters,  is  allowed  to  Impose  what  it  calls 
stricter  "professional"  standards.  In  order 
to  reduce  federal  costs,  it  is  taking  sides  in 
an  old  argument  about  artistic  quality.  But 
it  also  is  reducing  the  opportunities  to 
achieve  quality.  After  the  demonstrable 
achievements  of  federal  assistance,  that  is 
the  wrong  code  for  government  to  play. 

The  Rbacam  Rkvolution:  Couktkr- 
REvoLUTiOH  For  Thk  Arts 

What  we  have  called  the  Reagan  Revolu- 
tion, for  its  fiscal  cutbacks  in  public  services, 
comes  close  to  a  counterrevolution  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  and  humanities.  A  burst  of 
recent  progress  in  federal  assistance  is 
threatened  with  a  heavy-handed  reverse. 

The  two  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  for  the  Humanities  were  created 
by  Congress  in  1965.  marking  the  first  time 
that  the  federal  government  in  this  country, 
in  contrast  with  most  in  Europe,  took  an 
active  role  in  helping  to  promote  the  na- 
tion's cultural  interests.  A  Republican  presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  first  big  increases  in  funds— from  $8  mil- 
lion for  1970  to  $30  mlUion  for  1972.  And  as 
the  programs  enriched  American  life,  they 
were  expanded.  For  1982  President  Carter 
suggested  $173  million  for  the  arts  and  $165 
million  for  the  humanities,  or  a  total  of 
$338  mUlion. 

Now  President  Reagan  wants  to  cut  that 
figure  to  $172  million,  or  nearly  in  half.  At 
the  same  time,  he  suggests  reducing  the 
budget  for  the  Corporation  for  PubUc 
Broadcasting  by  a  quarter,  closing  the  valu- 
able Institute  for  Museum  Services,  founded 
only  four  years  ago.  and  eliminating  some 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  arts,  humanities  and  sciences  might 
be  expected  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's budget-cutting  effort,  but  50  percent 
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cuu?  What  other  agencies  are  targeted  for 
such  sharp  reductions? 

In  reconunendlng  these  lower  amounts, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vanced the  idea  of  fighting  inflation.  Yet 
the  sums  taken  from  the  arts  and  human- 
ities would  amount  to  only  about  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  the  projected  1982  federal 
deficit.  Their  contribution  to  reducing  infla- 
tion would  be  mlniscule. 

The  OMB  also  contended  that  govern- 
ment support  for  the  arts  dries  up  private 
and  corporate  funding.  That  is  totally 
untrue.  American  business  Increased  its  sup- 
port of  the  arts  from  $21  million  In  1965  to 
$469  million  last  year,  partly  in  answer  to 
the  endowment's  challenge  to  match  federal 
grants.  And  OMB's  other  contention  that 
corporations  would  take  up  the  slack  in  gov- 
ernmental support  certainly  contradicts  the 
record  of  corporate  giving  and  also  ignores 
the  present  discouraging  effect  of  the  slug- 
gish economy  on  corporate  donations. 

Moreover,  cutting  federal  spending  on  the 
humanities  and  arts  will  reverberate 
throughout  the  states,  to  which  20  percent 
of  the  federal  funds  go.  The  Missouri  Arts 
Council,  for  example,  may  lose  more  than 
$300,000  of  Its  sUte  appropriation  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  because  of  Missouri's  pre- 
carious fiscal  condition.  Must  it  also  lose 
half  of  its  anticipated  $442,577  federal 
grant?  The  effect  would  be  serious  for  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  Opera  Theatre  and 
Repertory  Theatre  here,  and  massive  for 
other  institutions  in  the  state  that  have  less 
private  funding. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  federal 
funding  for  the  arts  and  humanities  has 
been  a  dramatic  success;  cultural  organiza- 
tions have  grown,  and  so  have  the  numbers 
of  participants  and  audiences.  More  Ameri- 
cans are  attending  more  theaters,  concerts, 
museums  and  so  on  than  ever  before.  This 
happened  because  the  federal  government 
finally  recognized,  as  other  nations  had  long 
ago.  that  private  patronage  by  itself  was  no 
longer  enough.  And  that  was  a  real  revolu- 
tion in  American  attitudes. 

Even  so,  where  France  spends  $1.83  per 
capiU  on  the  arts  and  Britain  spends  $3.60, 
the  United  Stat«!  spends  74  cents.  That 
small  sum  hardly  Invites  a  drastic  slash.  The 
arts  and  humanities  no  doubt  must  share  in 
efforts  to  reduce  the  budget,  but  Congress 
should  insist  on  a  more  moderate  reduc- 
tion.* 


COAST  GUARD  USER  FEES 
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assess  user  fees  for  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices the  Coast  Guard  provides. 

I  question  the  authority  of  the 
Budget  Committees  to  expect  an 
authorizing  committee  to  report  legis- 
lation enacting  a  new  program  as  part 
of  the  reconciliation  process.  I  do  not 
believe  the  authors  of  the  Budget  Act 
envisioned  this  kind  of  reconciliation 
action.  I  cannot  find  it  provided  for 
within  the  Budget  Act  nor  included 
within  the  range  of  reconciliation  ac- 
tions contemplated  by  its  legislative 
history.  This  has  never  been  expected 
of  any  authorizing  committee  in  the 
past  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
it  is  not  being  requested  of  any  other 
committee  this  year. 

Very  simply,  reconciliation  is  intend- 
ed to  be  used  to  curtail  existing  pro- 
grams, not  to  create  new  programs. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  to  consider 
user  fees.  At  this  minute  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee  is  holding  a 
hearing  on  this  subject— a  hearing 
that  had  been  scheduled  long  ago.  We 
are  addressing  this  issue  not  avoiding 
it.  But  full  and  proper  consideration  of 
user  fees  will  be  complicated  and  con- 
troversial. There  is  no  way  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee can  draft,  refine,  and  report 
out  this  bill  by  June  12,  just  a  little 
over  3  weeks  from  today. 

Incidentally,  the  Gramm-Latta 
budget  proposal  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House  just  a  few  days  ago,  did  not 
contemplate  Coast  Guard  user  fees  as 
part  of  the  reconciliation  process.  This 
provision  was  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  and  accepted  by  the  conferees 
thus,  up  until  today,  the  House  has 
had  no  opportunity  to  consider  the 
wisdom  of  imposing  Coast  Guard  user 
fees  as  part  of  its  reconciliation  bill. 

Legislation  that  is  hastily  drafted 
and  hastily  approved  is  likely  to  be 
bad  legislation.  It  is  likely  to  create 
more  problems  for  the  Congress  and 
the  public  than  it  solves. 

Including  the  establishment  of 
Coast  Guard  user  fees  within  reconcili- 
ation is  a  mistake.  It  is  dangerous,  lui- 
precedented,  and  wrong.* 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  morth  cardluia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  actions  assumed 
by  the  reconciliation  instructions  in 
the  conference  report  raises  the  most 
serious  problems  for  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  for  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attentton  of  this  body  to  the  prob- 
lem because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest and  concern  to  members  of  all 
other  authorizing  committees  as  well. 

The  conference  report  directs  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee not  just  to  cut  existing  pro- 
grams but  it  also  assumes  enactment 
of  an  entirely  new  law.  one  that  will 


WOMEN  OF  ACHIEVEMENT- 
SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  B4r.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  direct  their  at- 
tention for  the  next  couple  of  minutes 
to  the  contributions  of  the  women  of 
achievement  from  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
There  are  10  of  them— each  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  other;  but  each  has  in 
common  the  desire  to  reach  out  to  the 
community  with  helping  hands. 

Gladys  McElroy.  a  lay  minister  of 
the      Tucker      lullssionary      Baptist 
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Church,  works  full  time  at  the  cooper- 
ative extension  as  a  supervising  staff 
aide.  In  addition,  she  is  president  of 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  secre- 
tary of  the  Transitional  Living  Serv- 
ices, and  a  board  member  of  Home- 
Aides  of  Central  New  York.  But  per- 
haps most  interesting  is  that  Gladys 
McElroy  does  all  this  on  top  of  caring 
for  her  seven  children. 

Lois  Stuber  Spitzer's  parents.  Dr. 
Stanley  and  Helen  Stuber.  InstUled  in 
her  early  in  life  a  duty  to  human 
rights  and  an  interest  in  the  United 
Nations.  As  chairman  of  the  Central 
New  York  UNICEP  Conunittee  in 
1979.  Lois  headed  the  Year  of  the 
Child  locally  and  worked  to  inform 
groups  throughout  the  region  about 
the  plight  of  children  around  the 
world.  Children  closer  to  home  have 
benefited  from  her  efforts,  too.  Under 
her  guidance  on  the  board  of  the  First 
Baptist  Child  Developmental  Center, 
the  center  was  the  first  day  care  facili- 
ty in  the  city  to  volunteer  to  accept 
children  with  special  needs.  She  is  an 
active  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  and  serves  on  the  church's 
board  of  Christian  Education  which 
assists  the  pastor  in  the  worship  serv- 
ice. 

Thank  heavens  for  Ann  Biesemeyer 
or  what  else  would  Girl  Scout  cookie 
lovers  do?  For  23  years.  Ann  has  beoi  a 
leader  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  As  district 
chairwoman,  a  member  of  the  Girl 
Scout  Coimcil  Board  and  trainer  of 
leaders,  she  has  left  her  mark  in  the 
community.  She  has  also  put  in  17 
years  of  work  with  the  student  ex- 
change program,  the  American  Field 
Service. 

Mrs.  Deeds  at  Carrier  Foiindation- 
Patricia  Gonzales,  vice  president  of 
the  Carrier  Foundation,  has  the  job  of 
giving  away  $1.2  million  annually  to 
nonprofit  organizations.  Patricia  Gon- 
zales also  was  elected  mayor  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Phoenix— the  first  woman  to 
hold  that  post. 

"A  one- woman  welcome  wagon"  is  an 
apt  description  of  Eunice  Aikman.  who 
is  usually  accompanied  by  her  home- 
made peach  marmalade  or  a  casserole. 
Besides  spreading  Central  New  York 
good  cooking  around  the  neighbor- 
hood. E^unlce  Aikman  has  been  in- 
volved with  the  New  York  State  and 
Onondaga  County  Medical  Society 
auxiliaries  and  the  Girl  Scouts. 

Dr.  Marie  Blackman  knows  every- 
thing you  would  ever  want  to  know 
about  children  since  she  is  chief  of  pe- 
diatrics at  Crouse  Irving  Memorial 
Hospital  and  chief  of  pediatric  cardi- 
ology at  the  Upstate  Medical  Center. 
She  has  also  developed  an  extensive 
pediatric  cardiology  research  program 
at  Upstate  and  established  a  fellow- 
ship for  doctors. 

Patricia  Howard  is  the  kind  of  teach- 
er all  parents  wish  their  children  could 
learn  from.  During  her  4  years  as  prin- 
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dpal  at  Edward  Smith  Elementary 
School,  Patricia  Howard  has  been  in- 
strumental in  developing  a  program 
for  gifted  children,  a  resource  center 
for  students  and  a  learning  disabilities 
team  that  has  become  a  model  for 
Syracuse  city  schools. 

One  of  the  six  women  in  the  United 
States  to  head  a  university  press, 
Arpena  Mesrobian  is  director  and 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  University 
Press.  Involved  in  both  scholastic  af- 
fairs and  the  community,  she  is  acting 
as  president  of  the  Syracuse  chapter 
of  the  Armenian  Relief  Society,  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Armenian 
Review. 

The  Florence  Nightingale  of  Cazeno- 
via,  Orlette  Vadeboncoeur  worked  in 
the  victory  center  during  World  War 
U.  Her  philanthropic  career  includes 
being  chairman  of  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Community  Chest,  now  the 
United  Way:  fundraiser  for  Van  Duyn 
for  almost  32  years:  last  year's  chair- 
man of  Corinthian  Club  dinner  which 
raised  $10,000:  chairman  of  the  tribute 
to  Margot  Northrup  which  raised 
$100,000  for  the  Crouse-Irving  Memo- 
rial Foundation:  life  member  of  the 
Community  General  Hospital  Auxil- 
iary: and  life  member  of  the  Syracuse 
Boys'  Club.  She  is  indeed  an  alltime 
woman  of  achievement. 

Ida  Henderson's  first  career  was 
spent  at  the  Syracuse  University  li- 
brary; her  second  career  began  in  1964 
when  she  became  director  of  adult  and 
senior  activities  at  the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Center.  Ida  Henderson  s  activities 
have  also  included  involvement  with 
commimity  development,  the  nurses' 
association,  libraries,  and  religious 
classes  at  the  temple.  For  her  lifetime 
of  contribution,  the  Ida  Henderson 
Senior  Center  was  given  her  name  in 
1975.  Ida  Henderson  is  an  alltime 
woman  of  achievement. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
saluting  the  myriad  contributions 
these  10  women  have  made  to  the  32d 
Congressional  District  of  New  York. 
They  have  been  recognized  at  home, 
but  I  wanted  to  share  the  personal  his- 
tories of  these  women,  a  national 
treasure  in  their  own  right,  with  you 
today  .• 


DR.  TENfPLE  HONORED  HY 
SICKLE  CELL  ORGANIZATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiromif  lA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSElfTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  HROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  share  the  inspiring 
story  of  Ruth  Temple,  M.D.,  who  will 
be  honored  by  the  Sickle  Cell  Organi- 
zation of  Inland  Counties,  on  May  23, 
1981. 
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Ruth  Temple  moved  to  southern 
California  when  she  was  10  years  old. 
She  graduated  from  Loma  Linda  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  ii\  1918.  At 
Loma  Linda  University  there  were  sev- 
eral professors  who  made  an  impact 
or  her  and  through  her  schooling  she 
came  to  look  upon  healing  as  an  actual 
ministry. 

Following  graduation,  she  joined  the 
staff  of  Los  Angeles  City  Health  De- 
partment. Working  in  the  city's  poorer 
area.s.  she  was  the  first  black  woman 
to  practice  medicine  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  From  that  experience  she  saw 
a  desperate  need  for  a  program  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  southeast  Los  Ange- 
les in  health  concepts.  With  her  hus- 
band, Otis  Banks,  she  opened  a  small 
health  clinic  to  attend  to  people's  im- 
mediate physical  needs  and  help  them 
help  themselves. 

Dr.  Temple  began  a  health-study 
club  with  aiddresses  by  visiting  profes- 
sionals on  hygiene,  nutrition,  family 
health,  alcoholism,  was  held  each 
month.  Through  the  success  of  her 
clinic  and  health  programs.  Dr. 
Temple  convinced  the  city  fathers  to 
sponsor  a  city  health  clinic  in  the 
southeast  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

Later,  Dr.  Temple  was  appointed  dis- 
trict health  officer  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Soon  after,  she  left  for  Yale 
to  study  public  health.  Returning  to 
Los  Angeles  as  assistant  city  health  of- 
ficer. Dr.  Temple  expanded  her  health 
club  idea  to  include  a  9-block  area 
around  White  Memorial  Hospital,  de- 
veloping 17  health-study  groups.  She 
also  coordinated  continuing  education 
classes  on  health  for  more  than  250 
teachers  who  spread  the  health  pro- 
grams to  more  than  11,000  students 
and  adults. 

In  1962  Dr.  Temple  became  director 
of  health  services  for  the  Southern 
California  Conference  of  Seventh  Day 
Adventists.  Prom  there,  she  began 
work  with  the  Total  Health  Program 
and  Community  Health  Association. 
Dr.  Temple  is  still  going  strong  at  88 
years  old,  lecturing  around  the  world 
for  the  cause  of  health. 

Following  Dr.  Temple's  inspired 
lead,  I  have  recently  formed  a  commit- 
tee of  health  and  nonhealth  communi- 
ty leaders  whose  purpose  will  be  to  co- 
ordinate and  focus  the  entire  district's 
efforts  in  the  area  of  health  educa- 
tion. In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to 
extend  and  maintain  the  work  begun 
by  Dr.  Temple  and  insure  that  those 
needing  health  services  combine  to  re- 
ceive them. 

It  is  with  great  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration that  1  commend  Dr.  Temple 
for  her  dedication  to  health  services 
and  health  education.  This  inspiring 
leader  in  the  field  of  health  care  is  a 
living  example  of  God's  message  of 
love  who  has  proven  that  healing  truly 
is  an  actual  ministry.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  VINCENT  F. 
ALBANO 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  a  moment  to  express  my  deep  sad- 
ness and  sense  of  loss  at  the  passing 
last  week  of  a  New  York  City  political 
figure  who  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  careers  of  many  elected  and 
appointed  officials  of  all  major  politi- 
cal parties. 

I  speak  of  the  death,  last  week,  of 
Vincent  F.  Albano.  for  two  decades  the 
chairman  of  the  Manhattan  Republi- 
can Party. 

Mr.  Albano  was  an  ardent  partisan 
leader  when  necessary,  but  his  first 
concern  throughout  his  66  years  was 
for  the  people  and  the  city  of  New 
York.  During  a  subway  strike,  for  ex- 
ample, he  organized  free  car  service 
for  senior  citizens.  When  residents  of 
the  Tudor  City  apartment  complex 
faced  loss  of  their  parkland,  Vince 
fought  to  help  preserve  their  parks. 

In  the  political  arena,  Vincent 
Albano  provided  unique  leadership, 
with  party  labels  a  secondary  concern. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Democratic  party 
leader,  but  he  became  a  Republican. 
He  endorsed  former  Congressman 
John  Lindsay  for  mayor  of  New  York 
when  Lindsay  was  on  the  Liberal 
Party  line.  This  week,  just  before  his 
death,  Vince  voted  to  have  his  local 
Republican  organization  endorse 
Mayor  Ed  Koch,  a  Democrat,  for  re- 
election. 

It  is  able,  vibrant  people  such  as  Vin- 
cent Albano  that  have  made  our  coun- 
try's political  system  strong  and  resil- 
ient. We  shall  miss  him.* 


DR.  MILO  JOHNSON  RETIRES 
PROM  PRESIDENCY  OF  MOUNT 
SAN  JACINTO  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CAUPORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29,  the  Mount  San  Jacinto  Community 
College  will  hold  a  reception  honoring 
Dr.  Milo  Johnson  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement.  He  is  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  during  his  18- 
year  tenure  has  built  it  into  a  most  re- 
spected educational  institution.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  his  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
wishing  him  well  on  this  occasion. 

Mount  San  Jacinto  is  not  the  first 
community  college  Dr.  Johnson  has 
founded.  In  fact,  he  was  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Santa  Monica  City 
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College  during  the  years  1942  to  1960. 
Upon  leaving  that  post,  he  became  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley  College,  a  position  he 
held  until  1963.  At  both  Imperial 
Valley  and  Mount  San  Jacinto  Col- 
leges he  was  faced  with  the  task  of  be- 
ginning a  totally  new  institution.  He 
pioneered  the  use  of  the  lease-pur- 
chase of  buildings  and  private  sales  of 
building  bonds  to  accomplish  that 
goal.  Over  the  past  almost  20  years,  he 
has  built  Mount  San  Jacinto  into  an 
excellent  educational  plant. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  a  respected  leader 
within  the  California  community  col- 
lege system.  He  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  for  the 
California  Junior  College  Association 
from  1968  to  1972  and  as  president  of 
region  9  of  that  association  during 
1972. 

Neither  has  he  been  laggard  about 
sharing  his  expertise  with  others  in 
his  field.  He  has  participated  in  semi- 
nars and  summer  and  extension  class 
programs  at  several  branches  of  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
State  College,  the  University  of  Ohio, 
and  the  University  of  Maryland.  He 
has  also  coauthored  several  publica- 
tions including  "Polysensory  Learning 
Through  Multi  Media,"  "Accountabil- 
ity in  Occupational  Education,"  and 
"Community  College  Management  by 
Objectives."  These  represent  truly 
major  contributions  from  an  educator 
who  was,  at  the  same  time,  working  to 
build  his  own  institution  from  the 
ground  up. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  California 
Legislature  and  then  in  the  Congress, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. I  have  always  found  him  both 
knowledgeable  and  able  to  translate 
his  expertise  into  terms  understand- 
able to  the  layman.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  wish  him  well  on  his  retire- 
ment and  want  to  express  my  hope 
that  he  wiU  continue  his  many  contri- 
butions to  our  community.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  him.* 


EMBARGO  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world,  America 
has  enjoyed  great  success  in  exporting 
agricultural  products.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  we  are  not  the 
only  exporter  of  food,  and  competition 
from  other  nations,  particularly  Ar- 
gentina. Brazil,  and  Australia,  is 
severe. 

Embargoes  of  American  Agricultural 
products  such  as  the  1980  embargo  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union,  imposed  by 
the     previous     administration,     have 
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called  into  question  our  reputation  as 
a  reliable  source  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. When  we  fail  to  meet  a  com- 
mitment to  supply  grain  we  open  the 
door  to  our  competition,  not  only  for 
the  short  term,  but  for  the  long  term 
as  well. 

There  are  two  types  of  export  agree- 
ments for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. Those  which  evolve  through 
commercial  channels  and  those  which 
are  the  result  of  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement.  It  is  one  thing  to  interrupt 
trade  that  has  developed  through 
normal  commercial  channels,  but  it  is 
quite  another  to  break  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement.  Breaking  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement  is  much  more  serious 
and  can  do  permanent  damage  to  the 
United  States  as  a  grain  exporting 
nation. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  in 
recent  times  has  been  the  Russian 
grain  embargo.  In  this  instance  we  had 
given  the  U.S.S.R.  guaranteed  access 
to  8  million  tons  of  grain  each  and 
agreed  to  an  additional  17  million  tons 
annually  upon  approval  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Further,  we  had  agreed  that 
for  the  year  1980  the  Soviets  could 
have  the  additional  17  million  tons 
and  had  actually  approved  contracts 
for  a  portion  of  that  amount.  But  we 
then  reneged  on  that  agreement.  This 
had  been  very  damaging  to  our  status 
as  a  reliable  source  for  agricultural 
commodities. 

Given  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  reputation  as  a  reliable  source,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  it  should  be 
much  more  difficult  to  suspend  trade 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  such  a  good- 
faith  agreement. 

To  that  end  I  am  filing  a  bill  which 
will  require  approval  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  any  proposal  by  the  President  to 
suspend  export  sales  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  such  an  agreement  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days.  This 
should  do  much  to  assure  other  na- 
tions that  they  will  in  fact  have  access 
to  commercial  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  when  our  Government 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  or  has 
approved  an  export  arrangement  with 
such  nations.* 


DEREGULATING  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  iixiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

*  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bob  Wiedrich,  a  feature  columnist 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  extreme- 
ly knowledgeable  of  the  Washington 
scene.  In  his  column  of  May  13,  Mr. 
Wiedrich  discusses  the  problems  faced 
by  the  administration  in  deregulating 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  takes  a 
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first-hand  look  at  one  individual's  ex- 
perience within  the  bureaucracy.  I 
wish  to  insert  Bob  Wiedrich's  fine 
column  as  an  example  of  the  need  for 
the  streamlining  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

He's  Done  His  Civic  Doty 
(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

I  recall  a  congressman  some  years  ago 
who  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  cry  of  an- 
guish and  declared,  "Jesus  Christ  could 
become  President  tomorrow  and  the  federal 
bureaucracy  would  frustrate  him!" 

Jimmy  Carter  found  that  out  soon  after 
he  arrived  in  Washington  with  promises  to 
turn  the  bureaucracy  around.  Ronald 
Reagan  probably  is  on  the  verge  of  making 
the  same  discovery. 

And  Thomas  P.  Sullivan,  the  former 
United  States  attorney  for  Northern  Illi- 
nois, makes  no  bones  about  the  despair  he 
suffered  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  profes- 
sional civil  servants  who  administer  the  gov- 
ernment. 

"There  is  a  serious  problem  in  the  federal 
bureaucracy."  Sullivan  said.  "It  has  gotten 
too  big.  It  is  too  cumbersome.  And  it  is  not 
subject  to  control  of  the  administration. 

"I'm  asserting  as  a  fact  that  it  has  become 
an  entity  unto  itself.  And  it  is  seemingly  im- 
pervious to  criticism." 

Sullivan  was  a  highly  successful  defense 
attorney  when  he  was  appointed  a  federal 
prosecutor  four  years  ago.  He  had  no  previ- 
ous experience  as  a  public  servant.  Now  that 
he  has  stepped  down,  he  intends  to  remain 
off  the  public  payroll. 

Thus,  his  perspective  as  an  outsider  sud- 
denly thrust  into  the  maelstrom  of  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  is  both  unique  and 
valuable.  He  is  a  trained  observer,  accus- 
tomed to  dealing  only  in  facts.  As  such,  he 
carefully  restrains  his  words. 

But  through  that  restraint  emerges  a  pa- 
thetic story  of  people  so  schooled  In  spend- 
ing tax  dollars  that  a  bloated  budget  is 
something  to  be  treasured  as  an  insurance 
policy  for  survival. 

As  U.S.  attorney.  I  dealt  a  great  deal 
with  such  agencies  as  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Federal 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,"  he  explained. 

"They  are  among  the  main  arms  of  gov- 
ernment, agencies  that  spend,  in  this  region, 
billions  of  dollars  and  have  massive  num- 
bers of  people  working  for  them.  And  they 
have  extremely  complicated  regulations 
governing  their  operations. 

"Repeatedly,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
great  number  of  the  people  who  work  for 
these  agencies  have  a  mindset  that  is  highly 
bureaucratic.  They  are  greatly  concerned 
about  their  own  turf.  They  are  not  helpful. 
They  have  a  negative,  bureaucratic  attitude. 

"First  of  all,  they  represent  tremendous 
payrolls  that  we  should  not  have  to  support. 

"In  the  Veterans  Administration,  for  ex- 
ample, numerous  violations  of  their  own 
rules  were  discovered.  When  they  found 
them  out,  they  didn't  want  to  report  the 
violations  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  fear  of 
criticism  of  the  way  they  were  operating 
their  administration. 

"A  lot  of  it,  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  de- 
liberate frustration  of  investigations,  but 
sheer  incompetence.  There  was  terrible 
waste.  These  agencies  have  a  layering  of 
review  levels  and  complex  regulations  that 
serve  to  disguise  flaws  in  the  system. 
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"Civil  service  wms  originally  designed  to 
protect  employees  from  political  hiring  and 
filing.  Now,  it  has  the  effect  of  freesing  into 
positions  a  lot  of  people  who  aren't  doing 
their  Jobs.  For  example,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  terminate  a  person  because  of  the 
whole,  complicated  bureaucracy  that  deals 
with  such  cases. 

"One  of  the  things  I  now  have  is  sympa- 
thy for  the  businessmen  who  must  comply 
with  federal  regulations  and  the  people  who 
administer  them.  The  pendulum  has  swung 
too  far.  There  has  to  be  some  middle  ground 
that  creates  efficiency. 

"There  was  a  presidential  commission 
some  time  ago  that  sought  to  analyze  feder- 
al spending.  The  commission  placed  the 
blame  on  Congress  for  creating  the  pro- 
grams rather  than  on  the  executive  branch 
that  administers  them." 

Sullivan  charged  that  the  confusing  maze 
of  internal  rules  and  regulations  is  often 
outmoded,  but  has  been  retained  because  of 
inertia  and  tradition. 

Federal  law  prohibits  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  agent  from  sharing  informa- 
tion he  may  have  developed  about  a  non-tax 
crime  with  any  agency  outside  the  Treasury 
Department,  Sullivan  said. 

Thus,  an  IRS  agent  who  leams  of  a  brib- 
ery incident  is  under  pain  of  criminal  penal- 
ties himself  if  he  dares  provide  that  infor- 
mation to  the  U.S.  attorney.  There  is  provi- 
sion for  achieving  that  end.  But  it  is  so 
highly  involved  as  to  impede  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  Sullivan  asserted. 

"There  should  be  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion between  IRS  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment." Sullivan  said.  "Instead,  there  is  an 
iron  curtain  erected  between  the  agencies  in 
this  respect." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  RALPH 
RICHARDSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALlPOIUfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27,  1981,  the  Los  Angeles  Conunu- 
nity  College  District  will  host  a  dinner 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Biltmore  Hotel  to 
honor  its  retiring  board  of  trustees 
president.  Dr.  Ralph  Richardson. 

Ralph  was  bom  in  Thayer,  Kans.,  on 
August  8,  1918.  He  obtained  his  B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Kansas,  then 
went  on  to  earn  a  master's  degree 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  a  Ph.  D.  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. He  married  Mary  Louise  Porter, 
and  settled  in  California. 

Ralph  became  an  associate  professor 
of  speech  and  communicative  studies 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  continues  to  hold  this  po- 
sition. Former  Governor  of  California 
Edmund  G.  Brown  appointed  Ralph  as 
his  planning  and  research  secretary: 
the  responsibilities  of  this  job  included 
speechwriting,  inauguration  planning, 
and  service  as  education  secretary. 

Ralph  served  on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  and  was  three  times  elected 
to  that  board's  presidency.  Also  elect- 
ed to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Los 
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Angeles  Community  College  District, 
he  was  eventually  twice  voted  presi- 
dent of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph's  accomplish- 
ments listed  thus  far  surely  would 
make  many  men  content.  But  Ralph 
has  gone  on  to  attain  much  more.  He 
has  authored  a  college  text  and  sever- 
al research  articles,  and  he  contributes 
articles  to  several  popular  magazines. 
In  addition,  he  has  found  the  time  to 
serve  on  the  following  advisory  boards 
and  panels:  The  California  Aviation 
Education  Advisory  Committee,  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Sym- 
phony Association,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's Special  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Race  Relations  and  Educa- 
tion. 

My  wife.  Lee,  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead  for 
Dr.  Richardson,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  children  Eric.  Randy,  Riley,  and 
Roxanne.* 


TRENDS   IN   LAW,   THEORY   GIVE 
SCHOOLBUSES  BULLDOZER 

QUALITIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PEMMSYXVAJtIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  more  noteworthy  coincidences  of 
our  times  is  that  bulldozers  and  feder- 
ally ordered  schoolbuses  are  about  the 
same  color  and  have  the  same  capacity 
to  leave  a  trail  marked  by  devastation 
and  disorder. 

When  the  operator  of  either  single- 
mindedly  sets  out  from  point  A  to 
point  B.  anything  between  the  points 
can  be  crushed,  knocked  over,  or 
shoved  aside,  no  matter  what  the 
harm,  what  is  disturbed,  or  what  is 
broken. 

This  is  the  nature  of  bulldozers,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  law  as  it  is  applied  to 
schoolbuses. 

Some  very  basic  thoughts  and  con- 
cepts get  broken  when  the  law  starts 
moving  buses  from  point  A  to  point  B. 

One  of  those  concepts  is  the  belief  of 
people  in  their  right  to  order  their 
lives  according  to  their  judgment,  and 
to  try  to  influence  the  present  and  the 
future  of  their  children. 

But  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
law.  as  it  is  developing. 

The  people  believe  in  majority  rule 
and  in  the  wisdom  of  collective  judg- 
ment. 

But  they  are  unschooled  in  the  nu- 
ances of  the  law.  as  it  is  developing. 

Moreover,  their  concept  is  that  they 
have  a  say  in  their  schools  and  that 
they  support  school  systems  to  edu- 
cate young  people,  to  set  for  them  a 
foundation  of  thought,  fact,  and  skill 
on  which  to  build  productive  lives. 
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But  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
concepts  that  can  be  wrought  by  argu- 
ment in  the  law,  as  it  is  developing. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
How  many  times  does  one  Member  or 
another  take  the  floor  to  restate  that 
fundamental  principle? 

But  many  of  us  fear  that  in  some 
areas  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
much  law  and  little  justice,  and  the 
people  do  understand  this:  Justice 
ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  law, 
even  as  it  develops. 

Opposition  to  busing  is  not  a  matter 
of  race  or  class,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  no 
amount  of  insightful  analysis  or  intel- 
lectual repositioning  will  change  that; 
poll  after  poll  over  the  years  has 
shown  us  that  growing  numbers  of 
Americans  of  all  races  and  classes 
reject  the  idea. 

And  the  polls  only  reinforce  what 
the  people  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  tell  me  first- 
hand in  our  day-to-day  contact  and  in 
my  congressional  workshops. 

The  stated  goal  of  busing  is  to  give 
all  Americans  a  good  education  and  an 
equaJ  start  in  life.  It  is  a  goal  I  support 
wholeheartedly,  but,  because  the 
method  is  defective,  the  goal  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten. 

Busing  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment predicated  in  part  on  the- 
ories and  findings  put  forward  about 
15  years  ago  by  a  University  of  Chica- 
go professor.  Dr.  James  Coleman. 

Nine  years  later,  in  a  scholarly  re- 
visitation.  Dr.  Coleman  observed  that 
things  did  not  seem  to  be  working  out 
according  to  his  theory  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

What  sometimes  happened,  he  ob- 
served, is  that  certain  characteristics— 
among  them  a  high  degree  of  disor- 
der—were seen  in  the  classrooms  of 
schools  involved  in  busing,  and  the 
theory  was  thwarted. 

This  year.  Dr.  Coleman  caused  an- 
other educational  stir  by  concluding 
that  private  schools  do  a  better  job 
than  public  schools,  in  part  because 
they  are  more  orderly  and  disciplined. 

Dr.  Coleman  closed  his  circle  and  got 
back  approximately  to  point  A  in  a 
proper  scholarly  fashion. 

But  those  bulldozer  colored,  federal- 
ly ordered  school  buses  still  are  rolling 
toward  point  B. 

Writing  in  a  respected  magazine,  the 
Nation,  a  supporter  of  busing,  com- 
menting on  low  academic  achievement 
in  some  areas,  stated: 

The  hope  is  that  perhaps  12  years  from 
now,  when  the  present  turmoil  has  subsid- 
ed, black  and  white  kindergarten  children 
and  first-graders  will  begin  to  go  to  school 
together  in  peace  and  begin  to  love  and  re- 
spect each  other  and  to  appreciate  each 
other's  diverse  talents  and  contributions. 
Only  then  may  those  test  scores  start  to  im- 
prove. 

Parents,  black  and  white,  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  their  children 
learn  now,  not   12  years  from  now. 
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They  object  because  they  do  not  wtuit 
their  children  to  be  in  the  classes  lost 
through  the  cracks  during  those  12 
years  introduced  by  the  word  "hope" 
and  conditioned  by  the  word  "per- 
haps." 

Theoreticians  get  many  chances  to 
consider  and  reconsider. 

Kids  have  only  one  shot  at  school. 

The  people  understand  this,  so  it  is 
no  wonder  they  do  not  appreciate  nu- 
ances. 

The  10  years  or  so  since  busing  came 
into  wide  use  ought  to  have  been  time 
enough  to  gather  a  substantial  body  of 
evidence  on  which  to  judge  the  theory. 
But  apparently  there  has  been  some 
neglect  by  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved. 

A  news  magazine.  U.S.  News  ic 
World  Report,  last  year  asked  several 
Government  agencies  some  questions 
about  busing:  How  many  children?  In 
how  many  cities?  At  what  cost? 

And  U.S.  News  had  to  report: 

•  *  •  the  Federal  agencies  involved— the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission—all assert  they  do  not  keep  such 
records.  Officials  argue  it  is  not  their  job  to 
do  so.  Their  only  duty,  they  say,  is  to  en- 
force the  court  orders  requiring  the  integra- 
tion of  schools. 

The  people  tell  me  they  prefer  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  and  in 
many  cases  have  ordered  their  lives 
around  it.  They  want  to  deprive  no 
one  of  anything,  but  they  want  their 
children  prepared. 

They  say  the  turmoil  of  busing 
spreads  bitterness,  spawns  defiance, 
and  disrespect  of  the  law  and  is  mid- 
wife to  across-the-board  tensions. 
They  argue  that  money  and  time 
spent  on  busing — one  estimate  is  up  to 
$3  million  a  year  in  some  cities— is  sub- 
tracted ttom  available  educational 
funds. 

You  see,  in  a  way  they  never  left 
point  A,  which  the  theoreticians  are 
rediscovering— finally. 

The  people  felt  all  along  that  the 
purpose  of  an  education  system  is  to 
educate.  It  is  a  fimdamental  idea. 
Since  there  is  talk  of  going  back  to  the 
basics  in  many  areas,  it  is  an  idea  we 
should  use. 

It  is  my  duty  as  a  public  official  to 
put  on  record  my  views  on  matters  of 
public  concern,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  this  discussion. 

My  unstinting  support  goes  to  legis- 
lation designed  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion and  the  opportunities  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, to  eliminate  ghettos  by 
helping  everyone  in  them  move  up  and 
to  provide  equal,  and  good,  education 
to  all  Americans. 

In  matters  of  busing,  the  courts  have 
largely  preempted  Congress  and  are 
developing  the  law. 

Yet  the  people,  black  and  white,  still 
stand  at  point  A  and  do  not  want  to 
climb  aboard  buses  to  leave  it. 

I  stand  with  them  because  I  repre- 
sent them  and  because  they  are  right. 
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What  they  feel  is  based  on  experience, 
reason,  and  the  sure  knowledge  that 
one  chance  per  child  is  all  life  allots 
for  education. 

So,  where  Congress  can  act,  the 
neighborhood  school  has  foimd  no 
stronger  advocate  tiian  I,  and  it  will 
find  none  stronger.  And  the  bulldozer- 
colored  buses  will  have  no  more  deter- 
mined opponent.  Good  neighborhood 
schools  are  not  theory.  They  are  a 
tested,  proved,  and  productive  way  of 
educating  our  young  people. 

And  if  that  is  not  the  way  the  law  is 
developing.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
move  it  in  that  direction.* 
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HOSTILE  FOREIGN 
ACQUISITIONS 


FINANCIAL      REPORT      OF      THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  TEXTILE 

CAUCUS— QUARTERLY  STATE- 
MENT OF  EXPENSES  AND 
FUND  BALANCE 


HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Congressional 
Textile  Caucus  have  approved  the 
quarterly  financial  statement  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1981.  I  am 
herewith  submitting  the  statement  for 
insertion  into  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  review  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

financial  Report  op  the  Congressional 

Textile  Caucus 

Quarterly  statement  of  expenses  and  fund 

balance  for  the  period  ending  March  31, 

1981 
Statement  of  expenses: 

Telephone $80.86 

Do 81.27 

Do 81.43 

Total 243.56 

Office  supplies 78.86 

Copy  machine  rental 135.00 

Do 135.00 

Do 135.00 

Do 135.00 

Total 540.00 

Typewriter  rental 174.00 

Do 11.60 

Total 185.60 

Publications 56.00 

Do 45.00 

EkJ 360.00 

Total 461.00 

Total  expenditures 1,509.02 

Fund  balance: 
Fund     balance.     December    31. 

1980 10,003.42 

Total  dues  deposited  this  quar- 
ter  

Interest  on  account 147.20 

Total  balance 10,150.62 

Less  expenses 1,509.02 

Balance— March  31,  1981 8,641.60 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  that  I  have 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Energy  James  B. 
Edwards  concerning  the  hostile  bid  by 
a  Canadian  company  for  a  large  share 
of  Conoco,  Inc.  This  same  message  has 
been  conveyed  to  Secretary  James 
Watt  of  the  Interior  Department  and 
Secretary  Alexander  Haig  of  the  State 
Department.  I  was  joined  in  this  effort 
by  Congressman  Jim  Weight,  of 
Texas,  who  is  equally  concerned  over 
the  nimiber  of  takeovers  by  foreign 
firms  and  the  effect  it  could  have  on 
the  American  economy. 

Initially,  the  issue  of  hostile  foreign 
acquisitions  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  Hobart  Corp.,  of  Troy, 
Ohio,  when  a  Canadian  interest  at- 
tempted to  take  over  control  of  the 
company.  This  prompted  a  series  of 
hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  re- 
garding the  effect  and  equity  of  for- 
eign takeovers.  During  that  time.  I 
submitted  a  proposal.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  59,  that  requested  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
study  the  entire  problem. 

Because  of  my  serious  reservations 
regarding  this  matter,  I  have  forward- 
ed the  following  letter 

Congress  op  the  UNmi)  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  19,  1981. 
Sbcretart  James  B.  Edwards, 
Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktart:  We  know  you  are 
aware  of  Canada's  policy  toward  VJS.  owner- 
ship and  investment  in  the  energy  field  and 
appreciate  your  concern  and  attention  to 
this  question  during  the  past  several 
months.  In  light  of  the  hostile  tender  bid  by 
a  Canadian  company  for  a  large  interest  in 
Conoco.  Inc.,  we  respectfully  urge  you  to 
give  the  situation  renewed  consideration. 

Canadian  policy  aixl  practice  under  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Act  (FIRA) 
clearly  demonstrates  the  restrictions  it  im- 
poses on  U.S.  investment.  News  accounts 
have  described  examples  of  Canadian  disap- 
proval of  VJS.  acquisition  or  investment  in 
Canadian  companies.  In  addition.  Parlia- 
ment is  ciurently  considering  the  proposed 
National  Energy  Program  (NEP)  which  con- 
tains further  restrictions  on  VS.  investor 
activity  and  ownership.  Although  NEP  is 
not  even  enacted,  its  imminent  passage  acts 
to  give  Canadian  cmnpanies  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage and  its  adverse  impact  is  already 
apparent. 

These  restrictions  represent  a  major  shift 
in  Canadian  investment  policy  which  will 
deny  the  traditional  reciprocity  VJS.  inves- 
tors have  relied  on  in  the  past.  If  NEP  con- 
tains a  proposed  retroactive  feature,  it  will 
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be  particularly  onerous  and  penalize  inves- 
tors who  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  value  of  Canadian  assets  owned  by 
U.S.  companies  has  been  eroded  as  investors 
are  forced  to  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the 
circumstances— Canadian  actions  clearly  di- 
minish prospects  for  U.S. -controlled  compa- 
nies in  Canada.  The  restrictions  create  an 
economic  climate  wherein  Canadian  inves- 
tors and  companies  can  bid— almost  exclu- 
sively—for those  assets  under  less  than  "fair 
market  value"  circumstances. 

Canadian  companies,  secure  in  their 
knowledge  that  government  policy  protects 
them  by  greatly  limiting  U.S.  acquisition  or 
operating  opportunities  in  Canada,  are  be- 
coming more  aggressive  in  their  acquisitions 
and  takeover  of  U.S.  companies  and  re- 
sources. Although  unsuccessful,  the  Sea- 
grams attempt  to  take  over  St.  Joe  Minerals 
is  a  recent  example.  Another  current  exam- 
ple is  the  present  effort  by  Dome  Petroleum 
of  Canada  to  acquire  what  would  be  the 
largest  single  interest  in  Conoco.  Inc.— the 
14th  largest  company  in  the  United  States. 

Reciprocity  is  essential  to  the  open  and 
friendly  relations  we  enjoy  with  Canada.  We 
are  concerned  that  recent  actions  by 
Canada  have  violated  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity and  disadvantaged  U.S.  companies 
and  investors  in  the  area  of  energy  and  nat- 
ural resources.  This  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing in  light  of  our  lack  of  a  coherent  nation- 
al minerals  policy  and  the  need  to  evaluate 
foreign  ownership  and  control  of  our  vital 
domestic  resources. 

We  urge  you  to  act  prompty  in  protecting 
full  reciprocity  with  our  important  trading 
partner  and  neighbor  to  the  North.  If  swift 
administrative  and  diplomatic  efforts  are 
not  successful,  we  will  be  happy  to  work 
closely  with  you  to  find  a  necessary  and 
timely  solution. 

In  view  of  your  separate  responsbilities. 
and    concerns,    and    the    urgency    of    this 
matter,  we  are  sending  identical  letters  to 
Secretary  Watt  and  Secretary  Haig. 
Sincerely. 

Clarence  Brown. 
Jm  Wright.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  BRUCE  POSTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  salute  a  man  who  simulta- 
neously is  at  the  forefront  of  the  mass 
transit  labor  movement  in  this  coun- 
try and  is  a  leading  community  leader 
in  Cleveland— Mr.  Bruce  Poster. 

For  my  colleagues  who  are  luifamil- 
iar  with  him.  Bruce  Poster  is  the  inter- 
national vice  president  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union  and  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  mass  transit  indus- 
try since  1944.  At  the  same  time, 
Bruce  Foster  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  for  the  people,  especially  mi- 
norities and  the  disadvantaged,  in  the 
Cleveland  metropolitan  area  for 
almost  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  service  Bruce  Foster 
has  rendered  to  both  the  transit  union 
and  the  community.  I  would  like  to 
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briefly  recount  his  achievements  for 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce 
Foster  unequivocally  has  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  lives  of  people  he 
has  come  in  contact  with. 

During  his  37  years  of  service  in  the 
transit  industry,  Bruce  Poster  has 
been  the  eye  of  the  storm  in  the  some- 
time turbulent  history  of  labor  rela- 
tions. But.  he  also  has  been  an  aggres- 
sive player  in  terms  of  securing  due 
compensation  and  benefits  for  his 
members.  Never  divorcing  himself 
from  the  needs  of  his  fellow  transit 
workers  or  mass  transit  patrons,  Bruce 
Poster  has  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  people  from  various  walks 
of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  good 
friend,  Bruce  Poster  would  agree  that 
his  career  in  the  mass  transit  industry 
has  spanned  the  heyday  and  the  dark 
days  of  the  industry.  It  undoubtedly  is 
from  these  experiences  that  Bruce 
Poster  has  acquired  a  unique  and  un- 
canny perspective  on  the  relationship 
of  mass  transportation  and  the  transit 
union  to  this  country.  In  my  opinion, 
this  perspective  joined  by  the  dimin- 
ishing availability  of  energy  places 
Bruce  Poster  as  one  of  the  authorities 
on  mass  transportation  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  important  than 
his  expertise  on  the  role  of  the  transit 
industry  in  this  Nation  has  been  his 
unswerving  dedication  to  his  union 
members.  Since  his  early  days  as  a 
streetcar  motorman,  he  has  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  hard  times  and 
needs  of  this  group  of  workers.  He  has 
never  forgotten  from  whence  he  came. 
Accordingly,  he  has  always  worked  for 
and  negotiated  in  the  best  interest  of 
his  membership.  His  record  attests  to 
this.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Bruce 
Poster  has  won  reelection  to  his  var- 
ious union  positions  by  substantial 
margins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bruce  Poster's  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  individuals  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  parameters  of 
the  union  bargaining  table.  In  addition 
to  his  active  role  in  the  Amalgamated 
Transit  Union,  he  has  extended  his 
dedication  to  fair  play  and  justice  to 
the  community  in  Cleveland  where  he 
is  an  active  meml)er  of  the  NAACP 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Black 
Labor  Leaders  Caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summation,  Bruce 
Poster  is  a  hard  bargainer.  He  is  a 
master  of  bargaining  techniques  and 
uses  them  effectively  on  the  local. 
State,  and  national  levels  in  terms  of 
securing  justice  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ities as  well  as  for  his  union  members. 
I  know  that  this  cadre  of  skills  which 
launched  his  career  in  the  transit 
union  will  hold  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mitment and  sensitivity  of  Bruce 
Foster  will  continue  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  among  transit  union  mem- 
bers and  in  the  community. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  salut- 
ing Bruce  Foster  for  his  exceptional 
work  and  achievements  in  the  transit 
union  and  the  community.  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Cleveland  Press 
on  Bruce  Poster. 

Bruce  Poster:  Transit  Union  Chief  Still 
ON  Track 

(By  Barbara  Weiss) 

The  road  may  have  been  bumpy  from  the 
coal  mines  of  West  Virginia  to  the  trolley 
tracks  of  Cleveland  to  the  heady  atmos- 
phere of  Washington.  D.C. 

But  Bruce  Poster  traveled  the  distance, 
making  It  as  far  as  Blair  House  in  December 
to  meet  President-elect  Ronald  Reagan. 

Foster,  an  international  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  was  bom 
in  Cabin  Creek.  W.  Va..  57  years  ago.  The 
town  has  produced  not  only  coal.  Poster  will 
tell  you.  but  basketball  great  Jerry  West. 

"Before  I  went  into  the  service.  I  worked 
one  summer  in  the  mines."  Poster  said.  "I 
decided  then  that  I  didn't  want  to  work  that 
hard.  Besides,  it's  a  dangerous  occupation." 

While  he  was  in  the  Air  Porce.  his  mother 
moved  to  Cleveland,  so  Poster  planned  to  re- 
settle here.  But  first  he  took  a  train  from 
Florida,  where  he  had  been  discharged,  back 
to  Cabin  Creek,  where  he  had  a  girl  friend. 

"I  met  my  wlfe-to-be  for  the  first  time  on 
the  train.  It  was  September  1943  and  she 
was  on  her  way  to  West  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege. The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  in  June 
1944.  when  I  went  to  Miami  to  marry  her." 
Poster  recalled. 

He  said  many  letters  were  exchanged  be- 
tween that  first  meeting  and  the  marriage. 

"We've  been  married  37  years,  so  it 
couldn't  have  been  too  bad."  he  said. 

His  first  job  in  Cleveland  was  in  a  found- 
ry. Poster  was  there  a  year,  then  applied  for 
jobs  with  the  Post  Office,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  old  Cleveland  Transit  System. 
CTS  hired  him  as  a  streetcar  motorman. 
working  out  of  the  Woodhill  Station. 

"When  I  started  with  CTS  in  1944.  fares 
were  a  dime  with  a  weekly  pass  going  for  $1. 
A  Sunday  pass  was  25  cents."  he  recalled. 

"On  a  holiday,  when  I  worked  the  E. 
105th  St.  route,  there  weren't  enough  vehi- 
cles to  haul  all  the  people  and  their  picnic 
baskets  to  Garfield  Park.  It  was  the  same  to 
the  Euclid  Beach  and  Puritas  Springs 
parks." 

As  the  times  changed,  so  did  the  mode  of 
transportation.  Poster  operated  trackless 
trolleys,  and  then  buses,  until  1968  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  Local  268  of  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

"I  had  no  aspirations  to  be  president  but  I 
got  tired  of  getting  a  penny  or  a  nickel  at 
contract  time,"  he  said. 

In  1944.  he  earned  79  cents  an  hour.  When 
he  quit  driving  in  1968.  he  was  making  $3.31. 
In  August,  he  pointed  out.  drivers  will  be 
making  $10.50. 

Poster's  rise  to  the  presidency  of  his  local 
wasn't  an  easy  one.  In  1964.  he  ran  for  first 
vice  president. 

"I  got  only  25  votes."  he  said. 

In  1966.  when  he  ran  for  president,  he  lost 
by  100  votes. 

"About  that  time  we  started  having  trou- 
ble with  robberies."  Poster  said.  "In  March 
1968.  a  driver  was  killed  during  a  robbery. 
In  June.  I  was  elected  president,  based  on 
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campaign  promises  of  better  security  and 
not  making  change  for  passengers." 

He  kept  his  promise  on  the  last  score,  and 
Cleveland  became  the  second  city  in  the 
nation  to  adopt  an  exact-fare  policy. 

Although  minorities  comprised  only  30 
percent  of  the  local  membership.  Poster 
said,  he  garnered  85  percent  of  the  votes  in 
the  local's  1970  primary,  thus  automatically 
reUining  his  post. 

In  1971,  he  became  an  International  vice 
president  of  the  parent  organization,  and  In 
1975  a  member  of  its  executive  board  as 
well.  The  union's  membership  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  Canada  consists  of  180.000  tran- 
sit workers. 

Since  1970.  Poster  also  has  served  as  a  vice 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Federation  of 
Labor,  acting  as  its  interim  president  from 
August  1980  to  last  January. 

In  addition.  Poster  served  as  a  member  of 
the  ■  Cleveland  Civil  Service  Commission, 
having  been  appointed  by  Mayor  Ralph 
Perk  in  1974.  He  resigned  as  president  of 
the  commission  in  1976.  and  shortly  after 
was  named  to  the  Ohio  Lottery  Commission 
by  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes. 

A  role  that  Foster  didn't  relish  but  which 
he  accepted  was  that  of  temporary  overseer 
of  Local  268,  which  is  in  trusteeship  pending 
the  outcome  of  an  investigation  into  alleged 
misappropriation  of  funds. 

Poster  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
low-cost  public  transportation. 

"I  think  the  federal  government  won't  cut 
back  on  mass  transit  funds.  If  you  look  at  it, 
mass  transit  is  something  people  have  to 
have  because  of  the  escalating  cost  of  gaso- 
line." 

He  said  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  oper- 
ating subsidies  because  the  old  and  the 
poor— the  so-called  captive  riders— cannot 
afford  high  bus  fares. 

He  cited  what  happened  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  when  transit  officials  were  unable  to 
get  $800,000  that  was  needed  to  operate. 

"The  traiBit  system  closed  down  altogeth- 
er on  Feb.  28.  affecting  34.000  regular 
riders.  187  operators  and  50  mechanics." 

Poster's  job.  which  is  to  negotiate  transit 
workers"  contracts  around  the  country, 
takes  him  away  from  Cleveland  about  one- 
third  of  the  year. 

But  Cleveland  is  where  his  heart  is.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lillie.  have  lived  on  Stock- 
bridge  Ave.  since  1961.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  sons.  Claude  and  Stephen.  Claude. 
36.  is  a  computer  engineer  in  Dallas.  Ste- 
phen. 33  is  a  drummer  in  Los  Angeles. 

•Many  people  who  have  made  it  leave 
Cleveland.  But  I  feel  I  owe  quite  a  bit  to 
Cleveland."  said  Poster. 

Although  he  hasn't  driven  a  bus  in  13 
years,  he  said  he  still  misses  It. 

•I  never  forget  I  was  a  bus  driver  first 
before  becoming  a  union  official,"  he  said. 

A  member  of  the  NAACP  and  the  founder 
of  the  Black  Labor  Leaders  Caucus,  Poster 
was  one  of  several  black  leaders  who  met 
with  Reagan  before  his  inauguration  to 
learn  about  his  programs. 

"He  was  aware  that  people  thought  he 
would  turn  the  clock  back  and  he  reassured 
us  it  woulcki't  happen. "  said  Poster. 

If  the  president's  programs  don't  work, 
said  Poster,  voters  should  hold  him  respon- 
sible at  the  next  election. 

Reagan  should  only  fare  as  well  as  Foster 
ultimately  did  at  the  polls.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 


•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  that  was  mandated  by 
the  American  people  to  eliminate 
wasteful  spending  and  Federal  pro- 
grams of  little  value  has  abandoned 
that  mandate  in  the  increasing  fury  of 
its  own  program  slashing.  How  else 
can  we  perceive  the  administration's 
proposals  to  take  a  knife  to  one  of  the 
most  successful,  citizen-supported  pro- 
grams to  endure  since  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal:  the  social  security  system? 

Income  security  for  senior  citizens 
originated  as  an  American  tradition  in 
1935.  Since  that  time,  the  social  secu- 
rity program  has  progressed  and  ex- 
panded to  provide  necessary,  even  life- 
saving  benefits  for  36  million  Ameri- 
cans. Over  half  of  all  older  Americans 
today  depend  on  social  security  as 
their  main  source  of  income,  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  financially  dis- 
tressed surviving  spouses  have  avoided 
economic  disaster  with  social  seciuity 
income  support  and  medical  assist- 
ance. 

The  administration,  however,  in  the 
name  of  saving  a  sinking  ship,  is  pull- 
ing back  the  social  security  lifeline 
from  the  grasp  of  those  most  unable 
to  stay  afloat.  Many  older  Americans 
today  are  forced  from  employment  be- 
cause of  a  disability  or  long-term  ill- 
ness, and  they  are  able  to  receive  80 
percent  of  the  social  security  benefits 
that  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  retired  at  the  age  of  65.  Can  we  in 
all  conscience  today  tell  the  elderly 
and  sickly  who  retire  at  the  age  of  62 
after  the  first  of  next  year  that  they 
will  only  be  able  to  receive  55  percent 
of  the  beneifts  they  woiQd  receive  at 
age  65— for  the  rest  of  their  lives?  In  a 
time  of  spiraling  inflation  that  threat- 
ens even  the  most  wealthy,  do  we  have 
the  right  to  ask  the  most  economically 
vulnerable    to    wait   months    for   the 
basic   cost-of-living   increase   in   their 
social  security  benefits?  The  adminis- 
tration has  consistently  asserted  that 
basic  social  security  benefits  will  not 
be  reduced,  but  those  who  reach  re- 
tirement age  within  the  next  several 
years  can  expect  up  to  9  percent  less 
in  monthly  benefits  than  retired  work- 
ers receive  now.  The  proposed  changes 
in    disability    eligibility    are    unduly 
harsh,  coldly  discounting  the  needs  of 
those  who  face  long-term  disability  of 
a  year  or  longer. 

Salvaging  the  social  security  system 
is  a  difficult  task  that  the  97th  Con- 
gress confronts,  but  denying  older 
Americans  the  security  that  they  have 
worked  their  entire  lives  to  earn  only 
attests  to  congressional  inability  to  re- 
vitalize the  system  through  innovative 
legislation.  A  number  of  alternative  f  i- 
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nancing  proposals  are  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
Security,  including  the  limited  use  of 
general  revenues  to  help  fund  the  pro- 
gram. Our  responsibility  is  to  examine 
critically  these  proposals,  or  explore 
viable  new  ones,  not  sacrifice  the 
needs  of  the  very  people  that  the 
social  security  system  was  designed  to 
protect.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  was  Small  Business 
Week.  This  year,  in  light  of  all  the 
challenges  small  business  faces,  I  hope 
it  is  an  occasion  of  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  concept  of  small  business. 

Small  business  creates  87.6  percent 
of  all  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  Small 
business  employs  over  100  million 
Americans.  Small  business  contributes 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Yet  small  business  is  under  heavy 
strain.  The  failure  rate  among  small 
businesses  was  some  57  percent  in  the 
period  1969  to  1976.  SmaU  business 
loans  are  almost  impossible  to  get;  if 
someone  in  small  business  is  fortunate 
enough  to  otain  such  a  loan,  the  inter- 
est rates  are  prohibitive. 

Small  business  suffers  heavy  bur- 
dens from  our  tax  system;  it  suffers 
heavy  burdens  from  well-meant  but  ill- 
applied  regulations;  it  suffers  from  the 
terrible  ravages  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  most  recent  census 
underlines  what  has  been  pretty  well 
known.  There  is  a  movement  in  this 
country  away  from  the  great  cities  to 
the  small  towns  of  the  United  States. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  reversal  of  an 
historic  trend. 

But  what  does  this  movement  mean 
in  economic  terms?  B4r.  Speaker,  it 
means  small  business  will  become 
more  influential.  Those  living  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  will  buy 
and  shop  in  smaller  enterprises.  This 
is  very,  very  important.  It  may  mean  a 
small  business  economy. 

Unhappily,  we  know  all  too  well  that 
small  businesses  are  sometimes  taken 
over  by  large  businesses.  According  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  held  in  January  1980.  when 
a  large  corporation  takes  over  a  small 
business  there  is  a  severing  of  ties  with 
local  banks,  local  insurance  firms, 
local  merchants,  local  business.  Small 
business  is  at  the  nexus  of  the  small 
town  economy.  Frankly,  it  is  healthy 
to  have  a  variety  of  small  entrepre- 
neurs, working  in  their  own  business- 
es. It  is  healthy  for  the  free  enterprise 
system.  We  do  not  need  giant  corpo- 
rate structures  marching  about  our 
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economic  landscape  like  dinosaurs. 
There  is  a  role  for  the  great  corpora- 
tion, but  there  must  be  a  role  for  small 
business. 

In  this  Small  Business  Week  we 
should  look  at  small  business  and  try 
to  determine  what  we  can  do  to  help. 
The  White  House  conference  on  Small 
Business  offered  60  recommendations. 
IS  of  which  they  listed  as  maior  rec- 
ommendations. Regrettably.  the 
Carter  administration,  which  set  up 
this  conference,  did  not  see  fit  to 
accept  many  of  the  suggestions  of  its 
own  conference.  I  am  confident  Presi- 
dent Reagan  feels  differently.  He  has 
spoken,  in  his  inaugural,  of  "the 
heroes  on  both  sides  of  the  counter." 
The  President  wlU  aid  the  heroes  of 
small  business. 

Much  of  what  we  can  do  for  small 
business  can  be  simuned  up  in  the 
Marriott-McDade  bill,  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring.  As  a  first  step  in  correct- 
ing some  of  the  inequities  of  the  tax 
system,  under  which  small  business 
labors,  the  Marriott-McOade  biU  is 
valuable. 

I  trust  we  will  do  more  than  Just  say 
"Small  Business  is  terrific"  this  week 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  have  to  do  a 
lot  more. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  problems  small  business 
men  are  facing.  We  have  to  help.  This 
Congress,  which  is  doing  so  much  to 
reshape  American  life,  is  the  place  to 
start.* 


SOBIE  THOUGHTS  ON 
TELEVISION  AND  POLITICS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPOfDIAHA 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPSSSEMTATIVES 

Wedne3€Uiy,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
insert    my    Washington    Report    for 
Wednesday.   May   20.    1981.   into   the 

CONGSSSSIOHAL  RXCOHO: 
sou*  THOOCBTS  OH  TKLKVISIOIf  AKB  POLITICS 

With  each  paasiiic  year  In  pubUc  lUe  I  am 
more  persuaded  that  television  has  a  very 
powerful  role  in  shaping  the  political  views 
of  Americans.  It  has  become  a  pervasive 
force  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  It  is 
quite  rare  for  me  to  speak  to  any  group  of 
constituenU  without  hearing  some  ques- 
tions or  comments  from  them  based  on 
their  viewing  of  television.  The  maU  that 
comes  into  my  office  also  shows  the  strong 
Influence  of  television  on  people.  What  citi- 
zens ask  me  about  in  public  meetings,  or 
what  they  write  about  in  their  letters  to  me. 
are  things  that  have  recently  had  promi- 
nmoe  OD  television. 

TeleriakNi  in  fact  is  beginning  to  dominate 
American  politics.  The  men  and  women  who 
mold  the  news— who  decide  who  gets  on  the 
air  and  for  how  long,  who  choose  the  events 
to  be  covered  or  left  out,  and  who  determine 
what  emphasis  to  give  events— also  mold  the 
political  opinions  of  millions  of  Americans. 
It  Is  not  television  which  has  adapted  to 
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polltica.  but  politics  which  Is  *it»pUng  to 
television. 

Sinoe  television  is  the  medium  through 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  get 
their  news,  most  political  candidates  toow 
that  they  cannot  be  elected  without  ade- 
quate coverage.  Television  has  certainly 
become  an  overriding  factor  in  the  election 
of  the  President.  The  day-to-day  schedule  of 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  is  fashioned 
around  the  effort  to  get  him  on  the  evening 
news.  Campaign  managers  today  are  careful 
to  cultivate  one  quality  above  all  others  in 
their  candidate:  the  presidential  "look"  on 
television.  There  is  an  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  the  substance  of  problems:  only  the  su- 
perficial aspects  are  touched  on. 

Throughout  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign 1  was  often  distressed  by  the  tendency 
of  television  news  to  feature  the  attack  and 
counterattack  of  the  candidates  instead  of 
their  positions  on  the  problems  facing  the 
naUon.  Several  times  I  watched  extended 
television  Interviews  (four  to  five  minutes) 
In  which  candidates  were  only  occasionally 
asked  questions  on  matters  of  substance.  I 
began  to  wonder  what  the  campaign  was 
about. 

In  the  world  of  television  news,  it  is  the 
personality  that  is  stressed.  Issues  and  ideas 
tend  to  be  ignored.  This  emphasis  is.  of 
course,  apparent  In  places  other  than  the 
campaign  trail.  Chairmen  of  conunittees  in 
Congress  compete  with  one  another  for  tele- 
vision coverage.  The  one  certain  device  a 
chairman  can  use  to  ensure  full  attendance 
at  a  hearing  is  the  promise  to  members  of 
the  committee  that  television  will  be  there. 
Members  will  show  up  and  then  strive  to  do 
or  say  something  that  wiU  draw  the  cam- 
eras. 

Television  can  be  quite  unfair  to  the  poli- 
tician. A  member  of  Congress  will  work  for 
monttis  on  a  complex  bill,  only  to  have  a 
television  newsman  ask  him  to  sum  up  his 
case  for  the  bill  in  20  seconds  or  less.  I  re- 
member once  when  Senator  Edward  Kenne- 
dy was  asked  about  Chappaquiddick  at  the 
end  of  a  news  program,  with  40  seconds  re- 
maining. He  started  his  response  but  was 
cut  off  in  mid-sentence.  Politicians  under- 
stand ttiat  no  speech  can  be  carried  for 
more  than  30  seconds  or  so  on  a  thirty- 
minute  evening  news  program.  He  must 
therefore  try  to  coin  a  catchy  phrase.  He 
cannot  really  expect  to  get  a  whole  sentence 
in  on  television:  a  whole  paragraph  is  out  of 
the  question.  In  part,  the  problem  is  that 
while  politicians  work  with  complex  issues, 
television  demands  simple  presenUtions. 
Politicians  must  play  the  game  by  the  rules 
of  television,  so  they  cannot  delve  into  the 
subtleties  and  nuances  of  Issues. 

Many  politicians  are  critical  of  the  tend- 
ency of  television  journalists  to  "go  with  the 
pack."  At  any  given  time  a  member  of  Con- 
gress is  working  with  a  full  agenda,  but  the 
news  media  seem  to  be  interested  in  only 
one  or  two  items  on  it.  I  have  never  under- 
stood why  all  the  sUtions  foUow  the  same 
handful  of  stories.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  they  see  the  same  stories  in  the 
same  light.  It  is  as  if  only  one  or  two  people 
are  deciding  at  any  moment  what  the  news 
is.  Uniformity  does  little  more  than  com- 
pound the  bad  effect  of  superficiality.  Many 
politicians  also  criticize  the  bias  in  television 
news,  but  my  principal  objection  is  that 
television  is  not  beginning  to  realize  its  full 
potential  as  an  educational  instrument. 
Television  news  Is  so  condensed  that  it  is 
unable  to  convey  much  beyond  the  head- 
lines. 

All  of  this  leaves  me  with  some  uneasy 
feelings  about  the  impact  of  television  on 
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poliUcs.  Is  poUtks  becoming  too  much  a 
matter  of  style?  Does  a  candidate's  ability  to 
perform  on  television  have  anything  to  do 
with  his  skill  as  a  consensus-builder  or  a  leg- 
islator? Can  Americans  really  understand 
enough  of  the  complex  Issues  of  the  day  to 
vote  intelligently  U  their  daU  come  mainly 
from  television?  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
television,  which  employs  many  skillful  and 
talented  people  does  many  things  well.  But 
for  some  reason  it  apparently  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  cover  in  any  complete  way 
the  multitude  of  issues  which  make  up  the 
national  agenda. 

A  remedy.  I  think,  lies  in  recognizing  the 
limits  of  television  and  in  remembering  that 
broadcast  journalism  cannot  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  print  journalism.  Television  takes 
the  viewer  a  step  closer  to  being  well  in- 
formed, but  It  does  not  have  the  depth  to 
impact  a  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  world.  In  a  sense,  what  we  must  do  is 
learn  to  use  television  properly.* 


I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sing  his 
praises  before  my  colleagues  today. 
Thank  you.* 


RECOGNITION  OP  "SKINNY" 
D'AMATO 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PKinrsTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  21.  1981.  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  will  honor  a  man  who  has 
gone  too  long  without  receiving  proper 
recognition  for  outstanding  service  to 
the  community. 

Paul  "Skinny"  D'Amato  never 
wanted  recognition  for  his  contribu- 
tions, that  is  the  type  of  man  he  is. 
But  now.  a  sweU  of  voices  call  out  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  dedicated 
his  life  to  helping  others. 

"Skinny"  D'Amato  always  answered 
the  call  when  a  charitable  group 
needed  help.  Top  performers  appeared 
at  countless  events,  because  "Skinny" 
D'Amato  asked  them  to. 

It  never  mattered  to  "Skinny"  what 
race  or  religion  might  be  holding  the 
event.  He  organized  events  for  blacks. 
Jews,  and  Italians,  for  Israel  and  for 
our  own  country.  What  mattered  to 
"Skinny"  was  that  the  event  was  for  a 
good  cause. 

The  Jewish  community  had  a  dream. 
That  dream  was  to  build  a  Hebrew 
academy  in  Atlantic  County,  and  they 
called  on  Paul  D'Amato  for  help. 
"Skinny"  held  a  fund  raising  event 
some  20  years  ago.  He  paid  for  all  the 
expenses  and  brought  in  Jackie  Mason 
to  perform.  And  although  the  dream 
has  become  a  reality  and  the  Hebrew 
academy  is  now  a  mainstay  in  the 
community.  "Skinny"  never  received 
the  praises  he  so  deserves. 

Paul  "Skinny"  D'Amato  is  a  humani- 
tarian beyond  the  call  of  duty.  On 
Thursday  he  will  be  honored  as  Hu- 
manitarian of  the  Year.  In  the  hearts 
of  the  many  lives  he  touched, 
"Skinny"  D'Amato  wiU  always  be  re- 
membered as  the  hiunanitarian  of  his 
generation. 


IT  TOLLS  FOR  THEE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILUNOI8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1981 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  today  an  impor- 
tant article  from  the  May  14.  1981. 
New  York  Times  on  state  oppression 
of  the  individual.  With  Anatoly  Scha- 
ransky  reportedly  near  death  and 
thousands  of  others  being  denied  basic 
human  freedoms  in  country  after 
country  aroimd  this  planet,  we  must 
recall  the  value  of  those  rights  we 
enjoy  as  Americans  and  remember, 
too.  that  neither  we.  as  Individuals, 
nor  our  country  can  long  exist  as 
islands  of  liberty  in  a  sea  of  human 
slavery. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  14. 19811 
I  It  Tolls  POK  Thbb 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston.  May  13.— This  is  a  column  about 
two  physicists,  or  more  accurately  about 
two  human  beings  who  happen  to  be  physi- 
cists. They  are  from  countries  far  apart  in 
miles  and  in  politics.  They  do  not  know  each 
other.  What  they  have  in  common,  apart 
from  their  science,  is  their  experience  of 
that  contemporary  phenomenon:  the  terror- 
ism of  the  state. 

Vladimir  Kislik  comes  from  Kiev,  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  is  a  Jew.  and  in  1973  he 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
His  wife  and  son  were  allowed  to  go.  He  was 
refused  permission— and  entered  a  night- 
mare life. 

Mr.  Kislik  immediately  lost  his  position  at 
the  Institute  of  Physics  of  the  Ukranian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  took  menial  jobs 
and  was  fired  from  them.  He  was  arrested 
for  vagrancy.  Foreign  scientists  who  visited 
him  at  home  were  assaulted  by  ruffians  on 
the  street. 

Last  July,  during  the  Olympics,  he  was 
put  in  jail  for  15  days.  There  he  had  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  sent  to  a  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal, where  he  was  put  in  a  ward  with  danger- 
ous psychotics.  Friends  got  word  to  the  out- 
side world,  and  groups  in  Prance  and  the 
United  SUtes  sent  strong  protests  to  Soviet 
authorities.  Mr.  Kislik  was  released. 

Recently  he  was  arrested  again.  According 
to  reports  from  Kiev,  he  is  about  to  go  on 
trial  on  a  charge  of  "hooliganism."  That 
carries  a  sentence  of  up  to  five  years  in  a 
labor  camp. 

Elena  Sevilla  is  a  physicist  from  Argenti- 
na. She  had  a  baby  by  Caesarean  section  in 
November  1975.  Five  days  later  she  was  ar- 
rested in  her  hospital  bed.  No  charge  was 
made,  then  or  afterward.  In  January  1976, 
an  Argentine  judge  ordered  her  released. 
But  the  authorities  did  not  let  her  go.  in- 
stead placing  her  under  indefinite  detention 
without  charge.  Her  child  was  given  to  her 
parents.  She  was  put  under  a  strict  prison 
regimen:  allowed  almost  nothing  to  read, 
kept  in  her  cell  23  hours  a  day. 
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There  were  protests  from  groups  abroad, 
just  as  In  Mr.  Kislik's  case:  from  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Amnesty  International.  Elena 
SevUU  was  luckier  than  Mr.  Kislik.  After 
three  years  she  was  released  and  allowed  to 
leave  the  country.  She  is  now  studying  at 
Cornell. 

Of  course  these  two  are  not  the  only  sci- 
entists who  have  been  victims  of  their  gov- 
ernments. In  the  Soviet  Onion,  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  is  wasting  away  In  solitary 
prison  confinement,  reportedly  near  death. 
Yuri  Orlov  is  serving  a  seven-year  sentence 
in  a  labor  camp.  Andrei  Sakbarov  is  in  inter- 
nal exile. 

The  scientist  victims  in  Argentina  are  less 
familiar  to  us.  but  their  stories  are  no  less 
chilling.  Federico  Eduardo  Alvarez  Rojas,  a 
well-known  physicist,  and  his  wife  Hilda 
Graciela  were  seized  by  armed  men  in  1976 
In  front  of  their  three  young  children; 
though  once  reported  to  have  been  seen  in  a 
prison,  they  have  never  been  officially  ac- 
counted for.  American  physicists  know  of  at 
least  16  other  of  their  Argentine  colleagues 
who  have  similarly  "disappeared." 

The  stories  of  Vladimir  Kislik  and  Elena 
Sevilla  and  the  others  make  a  simple  but 
fundamental  point:  the  indivisibility  of  con- 
cern for  humanity.  State  brutality  and  ter- 
rorism are  evils— absolute  evils— whether 
practiced  in  one  comer  of  the  world  or  an- 
other, one  political  system  or  another. 

John  Donne  made  the  point  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals 350  years  ago.  The  passage  best  re- 
membered is:  "Never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  beU  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee."  But 
he  also  put  it  another  way:  "Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind." 

In  today's  world  the  point  is  not  just  indi- 
vidual or  spirtual  but  political.  If  we  close 
our  eyes  to  official  brutality  here  or  there- 
in the  Soviet  Union  or  Argentina,  in  Uganda 
or  Cambodia— we  risk  our  own  civilization. 
Scientists  have  tended  to  understand  that, 
supporting  their  threatened  colleagues  ev- 
erywhere. Govenmients  are  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  question  is  especially  acute  now,  as 
the  new  American  Administration  proposes 
what  amounts  to  a  double  standard  for 
human  rights.  It  would  focus  attention  on 
the  cruelties  of  Communist  governments 
and  wink  at  the  horrors  done  by  "friendly  " 
right-wing  regimes. 

Ironically,  victims  of  Soviet  repression— at 
least  some  of  the  more  prominent  among 
them— do  not  seem  to  want  a  one-dimen- 
sional American  policy.  Pavel  Litvinov.  a 
dissident  who  got  out.  said  when  I  asked 
him  that  his  attention  naturally  centered 
on  events  In  the  Soviet  bloc,  "but  I  l>elieve 
very  strongly  in  the  principle  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  I  care  about  Argentina." 
Five  years  ago  this  week  some  brave 
Soviet  citizens  set  up  a  Moscow  group  to 
monitor  observance  of  the  rights  supposedly 
gained  in  the  Helsinki  agreements.  Most  are 
now  in  prison  or  forced  exile.  Their  spokes- 
man in  America.  LudmiUa  Alexeyeva,  said: 
'The  United  States  has  achieved  respect- 
ability and  credibility  in  speaking  out  pub- 
licly and  forcefully  against  human  rights 
violations  around  the  world.  A  continuation 
of  this  universal  policy  is  essential  to  the 
human  rights  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union."* 
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OVERSIGHT  GIVES  INSIGHT  TO 
WORKER  CONCERNS  ON  OSHA 
LABELING  ACTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  PnmSTLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  insight 
is  the  primary  function  of  oversight, 
and  three  steelworkers  recently  gave 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  germinating  con- 
troversies in  regulation:  The  with- 
drawn labeling  standards. 

The  insight  came,  as  it  often  does,  in 
the  spontaneous  exchanges  that 
follow  prepared  statements,  and  these 
steelworkers  were  eloquent  in  their 
matter  of  factness  and  reasoned  in 
their  explanation  of  need. 

What  they  said  cut  through  the 
thicket  of  theory  and  penetrated  the 
nature  of  the  question. 

"My  father  worked  44  years  in  the 
mill."  said  John  Choinski.  a  third  gen- 
eration steelworker  and  chairman  of 
the  joint  safety  and  health  committee 
at  his  plant. 
"He  died  of  limg  cancer. 
"My  grandfather  worked  35  years. 
He  died  of  lung  cancer. 

"I  hope  I  don't  suffer  the  same  fate. 
I  hope  the  guys  that  follow  us  don't 
suffer  or  don't  die  in  the  way  my 
father  and  grandfather  did,  or  the  way 
I  might  die." 

Mr.  Choinski  had  told  the  subcom- 
mittee about  some  of  the  substances 
used  in  the  mills,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  unmasking  trade  names  to  find  out 
what  is  in  them.  He  explained  that 
miracle  compounds  and  substances 
thought  harmless  today  are  being 
foimd  very  harmful  as  knowledge  de- 
velops. And  he  gave  us  a  case  in  point. 
"In  the  early  1960's  I  worked  with  a 
lot  of  .asbestos  in  the  steel  plant."  he 
said.  "We  had  a  lot  of  it  in  there  at 
times;  at  times  we  were  covered  with 
it;  our  faces,  our  hands,  our  clothing, 
my  mustache  had  asbestos  in  it. 

"We  didn't  know  it  was  a  hazard 
then. 

"I  know  that  some  day  down  the 
road  I  can  expect  to  have  lung  prob- 
lems. There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  •  •  • 

"We  owe  it  to  the  ones  who  follow  us 
in  the  industry— a  strong  Federal  right 
to  know  law." 

What  do  workers  expect  from  regu- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker? 

Joe  Odorcich.  vice  president  for  ad- 
ministration. United  Steel  Workers  of 
America,  went  right  to  the  point  when 
questioning  turned  to  him. 
"I  want  to  draw  a  parallel."  he  said. 
"Not  too  long  ago  we  saw  in  Wash- 
ington an  attempted  assassina- 
tion •  •  •  and  it  is  a  blot  on  this  coim- 
try's  record. 
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"However,  because  we  recognize 
there  is  a  hazard  of  assassination,  we 
provide  the  I>resident  and  other  digni- 
taries with  protection  *  •  •  with  their 
own  form  of  08HA.  their  right  to 
know  and  their  protection,  which  is 
the  Secret  Service. 

"There  is  not  a  thing  wrong  with 
that. 

"Anytime  we  know  there  is  a  hazard, 
we  as  responsible  Americans,  have  got 
to  devise  some  method,  provide  some 
means,  to  see  that  it  does  not  take  its 
ftill  force  and  effect. 

"This  is  the  only  thing  we  are  trying 
to  get  for  the  workers:  protection." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  labeling  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  is  an  issue  of  long- 
range  occupational  health,  and  health 
care,  because  so  many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  compounds  and  materials 
used  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
places by  millions  of  workers  contain 
ingredients  that  we  know,  or  suspect, 
can  cause  cancer  10.  20,  and  30  years 
after  exposure. 

Workers  we  have  heard  say  that 
they  want  the  protection  of  being  able 
to  keep  track  of  what  they  have 
worked  with  so  it  can  be  matched 
against  the  daily  developing  knowl- 
edge of  dangerous  substances  and 
their  personal  histories. 

Standards  to  accomplish  this  had 
been  put  up  for  comment  and  consid- 
eration by  the  former  administration 
but  were  withdrawn  for  more  study  by 
the  new  administration  in  one  of  its 
first  acts  relating  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  was  done  even  t>efore  anyone  had 
been  chosen  to  head  OSHA  and  before 
anyone  heard  from  the  Task  Force  on 
Regulatory  Reform. 

With  characteristic  incisiveness. 
Jack  Sheehan,  legislative  director  and 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers.  pinpointed  for 
the  subcommittee  how  the  action  on 
labeling  and  the  vagueness  of  adminis- 
tration regulatory  reform  come  to- 
gether. 

Prom  OSHA  trial  balloons  will 
emerge  periodically  and  trail  new  con- 
cepts such  as  widespread  use  of  labor- 
management  health  and  safety  com- 
mittees in  place  of  direct  enforcement. 
Of  this  concept.  Mr.  Sheehan  noted. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
being  put  on  joint  labor-management 
as  the  wave  of  the  future.  ♦  •  • 

"But  it  seems  to  slip  one  gear  be- 
cause the  effectiveness  of  the  system 
depends  on  information,  and  .  .  .  they 
have  pulled  the  information  plank 
from  under  us. 

"Therefore,  committees  are  not  ef- 
fective." 

Since  labeling  was  one  of  the  sug- 
gested responsibilities  for  OSHA  when 
Congress  passed  the  act  over  10  years 
ago.  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety  is  engaged  now  in  oversight  of 
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the  labeling  action  and  will  be  for  sev- 
eral months  to  come. 

I  expect  the  oversight  to  provide 
more  insight,  which  will  be  reported  in 
the  RxcoRD  from  time  to  time  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  worker  safety 
and  health.  And  all  of  us  should  be. 
Mr.  Speaker.* 


FISCAL  SERVICES  DIRECTOR  TO 
RETIRE 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THI  HODSE  OF  RXFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
Mr.  Bernard  H.  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  will 
retire  next  month  as  director  of  fiscal 
services  for  the  Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Hospital  Association.  Mr.  Hunt  is  cred- 
ited with  bringing  computer  technol- 
ogy to  the  three  fine  hospitals  operat- 
ed by  the  Youngstown  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Hunt  devoted  28  years  of  service 
to  the  U.S.  Navy,  serving  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  A 
native  of  Delevan.  Wis.,  Mr.  Hunt  is  a 
graduate  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C. 

Professionally.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  the  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association. 

Mr.  Hunt's  retirement  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  pleasant  and  long  for  him. 
but  he  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
value  excellence  in  the  workplace.* 


CONCERN    OVER    CANADIAN    AC- 
QUISITION IN  CONOCO  STOCK 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  NKW  MEXICO 
IN  THI  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April. 
I  expressed  my  strong  concern  over  at- 
tempts by  Canadian  companies  to  gain 
control  of  vast  natural  resources  on 
our  public  lands.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Canadian  Government  is  actively  re- 
stricting similar  acquisition  or  oper- 
ation by  U.S.  investors.  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  with  our  trad- 
ing partners  and  neighbors  and  feel  we 
should  insist  on  the  traditional  invest- 
ment comity  we  have  shared  with 
Canada. 

Dome  Petroleum  of  Canada  is  at- 
tempting to  acquire  effective  control 
of  Conoco.  Inc.— the  14th  largest  cor- 
poration in  America  which  has  vast 
energy  and  mineral  holdings  on  public 
lands.  This  aggressive  acquisition  pos- 
ture is  encouraged  by  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment policy  and  statute— specifical- 
ly, the  Foreign  Investment  Review  Act 
(FIRA).    In    addition.    Parliament    is 
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presently  considering  even  more  re- 
strictive legislation. 

I  am  including  in  this  statement  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  have  sent  today  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior.  State,  and 
Energy,  expressing  my  continued  con- 
cern. I  believe  that  timely  administra- 
tive and  diplomatic  efforts  can  solve 
this  unfortunate  problem  with 
Canada.  If  not,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  join  me  in  looking  for 
appropriate  legislative  remedies. 

The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.C.  May  20.  1981. 
Hon.  AixxANDKR  M.  Maig,  Jr., 
Secrtlary  of  Stale. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  know  you  under- 
stand the  deep  concern  In  Congress  over  the 
restrictive  trend  by  Canada  toward  U.S.  In- 
vestment and  ownership  of  energy  and  nat- 
ural resources.  This  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing when  Canadian  companies— apparently 
bolstered  by  their  own  government's  protec- 
tionism—are aggressively  seeking  to  take- 
over and  control  vast  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  Canadian  government  and  to 
show  our  clear  concern  over  their  unilateral 
course  of  economic  nationalism.  We  must 
demonstrate  our  determination  now,  before 
they  enact  even  more  restrictive  laws  and 
policies.  At  a  minimum,  a  positive  action 
now  will  strengthen  our  posture  in  the  on- 
going, but  so  far  unsuccessful,  taUs  with 
the  Canadians.  I  am  afraid  that  failure  to 
send  some  kind  of  signal  of  our  concern  will 
be  taken  as  acquiescence.  We  need  more 
than  bureaucratic  hand-wringing  if  we  are 
to  show  our  good  neighbor  to  the  North 
that  reciprocity  does  mean  something  and 
that  it  is  a  two  way  street. 

I  was  disturbed  by  the  recent,  and  fortu- 
nately unsuccessful,  attempt  by  Seagrams 
to  take  over  St.  Joe  Minerals.  Now  E>ome 
Petroleum  of  Canada  has  made  a  hostile 
offer  to  purchase  a  block  of  stock  in  Conoco. 
Inc..  which  would  give  it  effective  control  of 
Conoco.  I  find  this  latest  effort  extremely 
disconcerting  and  repeat  my  call  for  active 
study  of  the  extent  and  desirability  of  for- 
eign ownership  or  control  of  our  -vast  re- 
sources on  lands  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes.  As  I  said  on  April  1.  1981: 

■My  concern  is  that  Canadian  investors 
are  seeking  control  over  vast  U.S.  mineral 
resources  at  a  time  when  Canada  is  denying 
the  same  right  to  our  citizens.  In  addition. 
our  Government  ahotUd  consider  the  imp<ict 
and  effects  of  foreign  control  over  our  vital 
mineral  resources.  We  currently  have  no 
facts  on  the  extent  of  that  oionership  and 
would  be  unable  to  formulate  any  policy  or 
action  which  may  be  warranted  to  preserve 
national  interest  "(E:mphasis  added.) 

Canada's  active  policy  of  restricting  U.S. 
investments  is  well  established.  I  find  it  dis- 
appointing that  Canada  fosters  a  protective 
wall  for  its  domestic  energy  companies  and 
encourages  economic  conditions  which  arti- 
ficially depress  the  value  of  U.S.-controlled 
assets  in  Canada.  Government  policies  effec- 
tively "isolate  ■  U.S.  assets  and  give  Canadi- 
an investors  and  companies  tremendous  ad- 
vantages. One  advantage  is  the  almost  ex- 
clusive opportunity  to  buy  valuable  foreign- 
held  interests  in  Canada  at  depressed  prices. 
Another  is  the  protection  Canadian  compa- 
nies have  against  foreign  control  while  en- 
joying free  rein  to  pursue  aggressive  acquisi- 
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tlon  efforts  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. One  gets  the  feeling  that  Canadian 
companies  are  getting  one  last  raid  on  the 
U.S.  "cookie  jar"  before  the  proposed  Cana- 
dian National  Energy  Progiam  is  enacted 
and  we  close  the  door  for  lack  of  reciprocity. 
I  do  not  favor  any  dramatic  change  In  re- 
lations with  Canada,  and  hope  we  can  re- 
solve this  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
countries.  I  also  believe  that  we  can  take 
some  action  which  will  help  maintain  sound, 
reciprocal  relations  and  allow  U.S.  compa- 
nies to  compete  fairly  and  evenly.  We  are 
considering  legislation  regarding  this  ques- 
tion in  the  House.  In  the  meantime.  I  will  be 
happy  to  work  with  you  in  pursuing  other 
constructive  and  timely  solutions. 
Sincerely. 

Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.* 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OP  THE 
HUMAN  LIFE  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  BODSE  of  REPRESKIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  abortion  has  been  one  of  the 
most  controversial,  diffictilt,  and  divi- 
sive social  issues  to  face  Congress  in 
the  past  decade.  My  own  position  has 
been  one  of  support  for  the  decision 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe 
against  Wade.  There,  the  Court, 
basing  its  decision  on  a  practical  syn- 
thesis of  the  Constitution,  the 
common  law.  and  scientific  knowledge, 
recognized  that  in  the  first  3  months 
of  pregnancy,  when  a  properly  super- 
vised abortion  is  a  relatively  safe  medi- 
cal procedure,  a  woman  has  the  right 
to  choose  to  have  an  abortion  free 
from  interference  by  others.  The 
Court  held  that  in  the  second  trimes- 
ter, when  an  abortion  can  be  much 
riskier,  the  State  can  regulate  it  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the 
woman's  health.  In  the  third  trimester 
of  pregnancy,  when  the  fetus  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  be  likely  to  live  if 
separated  from  the  mother,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  State  may  restrict  abor- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  this  decision  was  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  resolve  a  very  diffi- 
cult conflict  between  competing 
values,  namely  the  protection  of  a  po- 
tential person  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  a  person  already  fully  in 
being. 

Since  that  1973  decision,  antichoice 
activists  have  attempted  to  overturn 
Roe  against  Wade  with  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  ban  all  abortions. 
They  have  had  some  success  in  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  abortion 
through  statutes  and  amendments  to 
other  legislation.  However,  primarily 
because  of  the  continuing  and  increas- 
ing widespread  public  support  of  the 
right  to  obtain  a  legal  abortion,  the 
opponents  of  the  right  to  choose  have 
been  unable  to  push  the  constitutional 
amendment  through  Congress. 
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But  now  there  is  a  new  twist  in  the 
abortion  rights  fight.  Representatives 
Hyde  and  Mazzoli  have  introduced 
bills.  H.R.  900  and  H.R.  3225.  which 
declare,  by  Federal  statute,  that  a 
human  life  begins  at  conception.  This 
legislation  would  attempt  to  make 
aborting  a  fetus  at  any  stage  illegal. 
The  woman  involved,  her  doctor,  her 
counselor,  her  friends  and  family 
could  all  be  charged  with  criminal  ac- 
tivity if  these  bills  ever  become  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least.  The 
crucial  question  is  not  when  does 
human  life  begin  but  when  does  a 
fetus  become  a  person,  as  that  word  is 
used  in  the  14th  amendment.  In  Roe 
against  Wade,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  word  "person"  as  used  in  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  include  the 
unlx>m.  But  H.R.  900  and  H.R.  3225 
attempt  to  extend  14th  amendment 
rights  to  the  fetus  from  the  moment 
of  conception,  when  it  is  merely  a  de- 
veloping aggregation  of  cells,  with 
human  potential  but  with  no  capabili- 
ty of  existing  except  as  a  part  of  the 
woman's  body.  These  bills  try  to  estab- 
lish rights  of  the  imbom  in  direct  con- 
flict with  other  rights  protected  by 
the  Constitution.  Yet  Congress  cannot 
by  legislation  give  to  the  States 
powers  which  the  Court  has  held  the 
Constitution  prohibits  them  from  ex- 
ercising. In  other  words,  if  Congress 
desires  to  reverse  a  constitutional  in- 
terpretation by  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
must  do  so  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  by  incorporating  in  a  statute 
some  new  semantic  approach  to  the 
same  set  of  facts. 

I  recently  received  a  brief  constitu- 
tional law  analysis  of  H.R.  900  re- 
leased by  an  organization  luiown  as 
ARM— Abortion  Rights  Mobilization. 
While  this  is  just  a  summary  of  the 
legal  and  policy  arguments  against  the 
legislation,  1  think  it  well  highlights 
the  questions  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress ought  to  thoroughly  consider 
when  examining  this  legislation. 

The  analysis  was  prepared  by  Steven 
Delibert,  MarshaU  Beil,  and  Lawrence 
Lader.  Mr.  Delibert  is  an  attorney  who 
is  a  member  of  ACLU's  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  and  has  acted  as 
counsel  in  numerous  civil  rights  cases. 
Mr.  Beil  is  an  attorney  who  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar  Associ- 
ation's Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion and  of  the  ACLU's  Due  Process 
Committee.  Mr.  Lader  is  president  of 
ARM  and  the  author  of  "Abortion" 
and  "Abortion  II".  He  is  also  founding 
chair  of  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League  (1969-75). 

A  copy  of  the  analysis  follows  these 
remarks. 

Memorandum  Concerning 

CONSTirDTIONALITY  OF  S.  158  AND  H.R.  900 

Two  identical  bills  (S.  158;  H.R.  900)  have 
been  introduced  as  attempts  to  overrule  by 
statute  the  Supreme  Court's  constitutional 
decisions   in   Roe   v.    Wade.   410   n.S.    113 
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(1973).  and  Doe  v.  Bolton.  410  D.8.  179 
(1973).  the  decision  which  drastically  lim- 
ited the  power  of  the  states  to  regulate 
abortions. 

The  proposed  statute  is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional and  unenforceable.  It  adopts  stand- 
ards so  vague  that  they  could  not  be 
enforced,  even  if  a  court  wished  to  do  so:  it 
attempts  by  legislative  fiat  to  overrule  a 
constitutional  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  is  clearly  beyond  Congression- 
al power,  and  it  does  so  by  plainly  erroneous 
misreading  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  of  Supreme  Court  precedent. 

First,  the  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard, of  "conception."  as  the  point  from 
which  human  life  begins.  But  there  is  no 
clear  moment  of  "conception."  nor  any  con- 
sensus at  all  in  the  medical  community,  or 
otherwise  as  to  exactly  when  "conception" 
may  be  deemed  to  have  occured.'  No  doctor, 
and  no  patient,  faced  with  such  a  standard, 
could  know  what  was  made  illegal  or  what 
conduct  was  forbidden;  but  particularly  in 
an  area  touching  upon  rights  so  sensitive  as 
those  we  here  consider,  the  courts  will  not 
enforce  such  a  vague  statute.* 

Second,  the  proposed  bill  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  rests  upon  a  clear  and 
direct  misreading  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  already  decided  In  Roe  v.  Wade. 
The  central  assumption  of  the  bill  is  that 
Congress  may  act  to  define  the  moment  at 
which  human  life  commences,  because  the 
Supreme  C^urt  has  supposedly  announced 
itself— and  the  judiciary  generally— incapa- 
ble of  reaching  such  a  decision.'  What  the 
Supreme  Court  did  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  however, 
was  quite  the  contrary— it  held  clearly  that 
in  view  of  the  innumerable  conflicting,  di- 
vergent, and  everchanging  and  shifting 
views  on  the  beginning  of  life,  scientific, 
theological,  dogmatic  and  otherwise,  no  gov- 
ernmental entity,  judicial  or  legislative, 
could  speculate  as  to  which  was  correct,  or 
could  arbitrarily  adopt  one  theory  of  life 
over  another,  to  "override  the  rights  of  the 
pregnant  woman  tttat  are  at  stake."  * 

In  passing  the  proposed  statute  Congress 
would  not  be  merely  filling  a  void  left  by  ju- 
dicial decisions;  it  would  be  attempting  di- 
rectly to  overrule  a  constitutional  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.* 


■  Indeed,  in  Roe  v.  Wade  itself,  the  Supteme 
Court  expUciUy  noted  Uie  difficulties  with  adopt- 
ing a  stjuidard  of  "conception"  as  Ibe  moment  of 
life's  beginning,  noting  ttie  embryological  data  ex- 
isting even  then,  suggesting  "that  conception  is  a 
-process'  over  time,  rather  than  an  event .  .  ."  Jtoe 
V.   Wade.  410  VS.  at  161. 

'The  courts  have  made  it  patenUy  clear  that 
they  will  not  enforce  an  abortioa  statute,  which  is 
insufficienUy  clear  as  to  when  in  the  oourae  of  a  de- 
veloping pregnancy  it  purports  to  become  effective. 
See  Doe  v.  Zimmerman.  405  F.  supp.  534  (lU).  Pa. 
1975)  (3-Judge  Court). 

•The  article  introduced  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  legal  support  for  S.  158  makes  this  as- 
sumption cle&r. 

*  410  U.S.  at  162.  See  Doe  v.  Itrmel,  358  P.  Supp. 
1193.  1199  (DJI.I.  1973)  (Pettine.  J.),  eert.  denied 
416  VJR.  993  (1974),  in  which  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  District  Judges  considered  a  Rhode 
Island  statute  which  purported  to  step  into  the 
breach  allegedly  left  by  the  Supreme  Court,  by  de- 
fining human  life  as  beginning  at  conception.  Such 
an  effort.  Judge  Pettine  held,  was  squarely  at  odds 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decisioo.  and  unconstitu- 
tional. 

>  It  could  not  do  so.  any  more  than  a  state  legisla- 
ture could  do  so.  As  a  matter  of  constitutional  law. 
Congressional  (act-finding  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  state  legislatures.  Oregon  v. 
MitcheU.  400  U.S.  112.  207  (1970)  (per  Harlan.  J., 
concurring  in  part  and  dissenting  in  part). 
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FliMdly.  this  ledalation  unconstitutionally 
seeks  to  reverse— by  statute  rather  than 
constitutional  amendment— a  clear  Supreme 
Court  holding,  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  that  "... 
the  word  'person'  as  used  In  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  does  not  include  the  unborn." 
410  UJ8.  at  IM.  This  direct  challenge  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  a  co-equal  branch 
of  fovemment  masquerades  as  a  species  of 
enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment 

However,  the  proposed  statute  is  not  a 
means  to  enforce  an  acknowledged  purpose 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  rather,  it 
seeks  in  a  wholly  novel  way  to  expand  dras- 
tically the  purposes  of  the  Amendment 
itself,  by  dramatically  expanding  the  class 
of  "persons"  whom  the  Amendment  pro- 
tects. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  never 
hesitated  to  review  the  question  of  whether 
the  end  sought  by  Congress— as  opposed  to 
the  means  selected— was  one  which  was 
comprehended  by  the  Constitution.*  The 
Court  would  undoubtedly  review  Congress' 
decision  on  the  reach  of  the  Amendment:  it 
would  undoubtedly  adhere  to  its  prior  deci- 
sion in  Roe  v.  Wade,  that  the  unborn  are  not 
"persons"  within  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, and  would  accordingly  hold  the  pro- 
posed statute  unconstitutional. 

Indeed,  the  very  action  of  Congress  in  at- 
tempting to  overrule  by  statute,  a  constitu- 
tional decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would 
in  itself  violate  the  Constitution— and 
beyond  that,  it  would  represent  a  radical  as- 
sault on  the  structure  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  would  be  both  foolish  and 
dangerous.'  If  Congress  were  able  to  change 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  by  mere 
majority  vote,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
the  Constitution's  careful  amending  provi- 
sion, requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  by  Con- 
gress and  approval  by  three-fourths  of  the 
sUtes.* 

UOniBDICTABLX  AND  BIZARRX  ayfSCTS  OP 
PROPOSKD  STAt'UTB 

Unlike  the  laws  existing  prior  to  Roe  v. 
Wade,  this  sUtute  would  outlaw  all  abor- 
tions: No  exception  could  be  allowed  for 
pregnancies  resulting  from  rape,  or  incest, 
or  statutory  rape;  or  for  those  threatening 
the  health,  or  even  the  life,  of  the  mother 
or  for  any  other  circumstance.  Further, 
many  popular  methods  of  contraception, 
like  the  FUD  and  birth  control  pUl  in  some 
cases,  would  likewise  be  outlawed. 

The  statute's  effects  would  not  stop  here. 
If  fetal  life  is  indistinguishable  from  a  living 
person,  then  its  extinction  must  also  be  pun- 
ished. The  doctor  performing  an  operation, 
no  matter  how  compelling  the  need,  and  no 
matter  how  grave  the  pregnancy's  threat  to 
the  mother's  life  would  be  a  murderer,  and 
his  patient  an  accessory:  the  friend  who 


•See  South  Camlina  v.  Kaizenbach,  383  U.S.  301. 
3aa  (IMS):  Jonet  v.  Bomnan.  190  US.  121  (1903) 
Uniltd  Stata  y.  Reeae,  92  \J&  214  (1878).  See  also 
Doe  V.  Itrael.  suprm.  358  P.  Supp.  at  1201.  making 
plain  that  it  baa  always  been  the  Supreme  Court 
whieii  has  detennined  the  reach  of  the  protected 
rlawn  under  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

•The  portloaa  of  the  propoMd  bUl  which  seek  to 
deprive  the  federal  eourta  of  iurtettction  over  ahor- 
tioo  caaea.  and  limit  the  precedential  value  of  any 
court  hnldinsB  of  unconstitutionality,  are  not  dl>- 
cuawd  here,  but  are  plainly  equally  draitic  and 
danserous  aanulU  upon  our  traditional  fonn  of 
■ovemment. 

•The  late  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  his  corjcurring 
and  diiaentlnc  opinion  in  Oregon  y.  MitcheU.  400 
OA  112.  204-205  (1970),  wrote:  To  allow  a  simple 
majority  of  Concren  to  have  final  say  on  matters 
of  constitutional  InterpreUtlon  is  .  .  .  fundamental- 
ly out  of  kecpins  with  the  constitutional  structure. 
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loaned  a  woman  the  money  for  an  abortion 
would  be  a  conspirator  in  murder.  The  pa- 
tient herself  would  be  the  murderer,  for  the 
simple  act  of  using  an  outlawed  contracep- 
tive. 

The  proposed  statute,  moreover,  would  in- 
trude the  federal  courts  into  nimierous 
areas  traditionally  reserved  for  regulation 
by  the  states.  If  a  fetus  is  deemed  to  be 
human  life  from  conception,  the  federal 
courts  would  compel  the  states  to  permit 
tort  claims  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  unborn.  In 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  by  living 
human  beings.  The  structure  of  insurance 
rates  would  be  driven  drastically  upward. 
The  impact  upon  inheritance  and  estate 
planning  would  be  almost  inconceivable;  in- 
numerable aspects  of  this  area  of  the  law 
are  contingent  upon  existence  of  lives  in 
being  at  various  times,  almost  invariably 
measured  from  birth.  What  additional  ef- 
fects the  bill  might  have  upon  rights  of  citi- 
lenship  arising  from  birth,  or  upon  the 
census,  or  upon  revenue  sharing,  or  upon 
countless  other  areas  which  have  tradition- 
ally relied  upon  live  birth  as  the  touchstone 
of  rights,  would  clearly  be  both  dramatic 
and  unwelcome. 

In  conclusion,  then.  S.  158  and  H.R.  900 
are  ill-considered  legislative  proposals.  They 
are  not  only  unenforceable:  the  bills  would 
also  produce  a  clash  of  constitutional  di- 
mension between  the  courts  and  Congress, 
which  would  have  consequences  of  the  most 
dire  nature.  No  legislator  concerned  for  the 
well-being  of  this  nation,  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative, pro-abortion  or  anti,  should  support 
this  legislation.* 


BEEPING  UP  RESERVE  CALLED 
MORE  VITAL  THAN  BIG  BUDG- 
ETS 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesclay,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  introduced  three  bills— 
H.R.  1359.  H.R.  1360.  and  H.R.  1361- 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  recruitment 
and  retention  in  our  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces.  Given  the  critical 
reliance  that  our  Active  Porces  place 
on  the  Guard  and  Reserve  units  it  is 
essential  that  these  units  have  suffi- 
cient fimding  to  meet  their  combat 
readiness  goals. 

The  House  will  soon  be  considering 
administration  proposals  for  the  larg- 
est military  budget  increase  in  over  a 
decade.  I  therefore  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  article  in  last 
Friday's  Washington  Post  which 
stresses  that  the  readiness  of  our 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  is  more  vital 
than  simply  the  acquisition  of  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weaponry.  This  article, 
by  Michael  Getler.  focuses  on  the 
views  of  a  leading  civil  defense  expert. 
William  T.  Kaufmann.  currently  at 
MIT  and  formerly  the  drafter  of  the 
Pentagon's  annual  defense  posture 
statement  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  argues  that  the  pri- 
mary dangers  facing  our  military  in- 
volve conventional,  rather  than  nucle- 
ar, forces,  the  chief  threats  being  in 
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the  Persian  Gulf,  central  Europe, 
Korea,  and  the  Caribbean.  Faced  with 
simultaneous  challenges  in  these 
areas,  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  short  by  at  least  four  divisions  of 
groimd  troops  and  six  tactical  fighter 
wings.  Army.  Marine,  and  Air  Force 
Reserves  units  could  fill  this  gap.  but 
given  the  equipment  currently  relegat- 
ed to  the  Reserve,  Mr.  Kaufmann  esti- 
mates it  would  take  more  than  90  days 
to  bring  them  into  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
Mr.   Kaufmann's  views,   the   text  of 
which  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  15.  1981] 

Beeping  Up  Reserve  Called  More  Vital 

THAif  Big  Budgets 

(By  Michael  Oetler) 

A  leading  civilian  defense  expert  says  that 
unless  the  United  States  broadens  its  strat- 
egy and  pays  more  attention  to  the  reserves 
and  the  National  Guard,  even  the  big  mili- 
tary budgets  proposed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration may  not  prepare  the  nation  for 
the  kind  of  battles  it  may  have  to  fight. 

William  T.  Kaufmann.  a  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  drafter  of  the  Penta- 
gon's annual  defense  posture  report  to  Con- 
gress during  the  Ford  and  Carter  adminis- 
trations, said  that  while  the  final  Carter 
and  the  new  Reagan  defense  budgets  are  a 
step  toward  meeting  standard  dangers, 
"they  do  relatively  little  to  ensure  against  a 
more  testing  yet  not  implausible  set  of  dan- 
gers." 

Kaufmann  argued  that  the  real  chal- 
lenges to  the  U.S.  military  in  the  years 
ahead  are  more  likely  to  involve  convention- 
al, rather  than  nuclear,  forces. 

The  size  of  those  forces  and  where  they 
are  stationed  are  still  based  on  a  strategy  of 
having  to  deal  with  one  major  and  one 
lesser  confrontation  simultaneously  and 
being  able  to  move  troops,  ships  and  planes 
around,  Kaufmann  said.  This  strategy,  he 
said,  is  "open  to  question." 

In  a  50-page  section  of  the  new  Brookings 
Institution  analysis  of  the  1982  budget  and 
national  priorities,  and  during  a  meeting 
with  reporters.  Kaufmann  argued  that  the 
most  serious  non-nuclear  contingency  facing 
the  United  States  is  the  possibility  of  almost 
simultaneous  military  challenges  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  central  Europe  and  Korea. 

Under  those  circumstances,  Kaufmann 
said,  the  United  SUtes  would  find  itself 
short  by  at  least  four  divisions  of  ground 
troops  and  six  tactical  fighter  wings.  If  the 
Caribbean  erupted  as  well,  he  said,  the  defi- 
cit would  be  worse. 

He  said  he  believes,  however,  that  those 
forces  could  be  quickly  supplied  by  three 
Army  reserve  divisions  and  one  Marine  re- 
serve division,  plus  Air  Force  reserve  squad- 
rons, if  the  Army  would  bring  those  reserves 
to  a  high  state  of  readiness  and  the  Penta- 
gon would  buy  better  equipment  for  the 
highly  trained  air  reserves. 

As  matters  stand  now.  Kaufmann  said,  it 
would  take  the  Pentagon  more  than  90  days 
to  get  any  major  organized  unit  out  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  reserve  divisions, 
other  than  those  reserve  battalions  already 
counted  as  part  of  active-duty  divisions. 

He  said  it  is  politically  easier  and  less 
costly  to  get  the  extra  forces  from  the  re- 
serves rather  than  from  the  draft.  The 
United  SUtes  is  paying  about  $11  billion  a 
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year  for  the  reserves  and  not  getting  much 
for  it  at  the  moment,  he  said. 

In  laying  out  what  he  sees  as  U.S.  options. 
Kaufmann  argued  that  vast  sums  requested 
by  the  new  administration  for  long-range 
spending,  beyond  the  initial  budgeU  now 
before  Congress,  are  in  effect  "wedges." 
money  in  reserve  for  which  no  specific  use 
has  been  identified. 

"For  those  who  must  translate  these  var- 
ious signals  into  programs."  Kaufmann 
wrote,  "a  certain  caution  about  defense 
needs  is  in  order."* 


FOREIGN  SOURCINO"  EVIDENT 
IN  U.S.  AUTOMOBILE  PARTS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  IKDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1981 

•  Mr.  EIVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  24,  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion conducted  a  daylong  hearing  in 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  concerning  the 
degree  of  "foreign  sourcing"  now  evi- 
dent in  the  U.S.  automobile  parts  and 
supply  industry  and  the  devastating 
effects  of  the  industry's  decline  on 
some  of  our  communities. 

Foreign  sources  being  tised  for  the 
automotive  parts  and  supply  side  of 
the  industry  is  a  growing  problem  for 
many  of  our  small  and  midsize  compa- 
nies, and  the  effects  of  this  trend  have 
caiised  a  painful  slump  in  last  year's 
sales  figures  and  already  indicate  that 
1981  will  be  even  worse. 

One  of  the  witnesses  heard  by  the 
subcommittee  was  James  Harbour  of 
Harbour  Associates  of  Berkley,  Mich. 
Mr.  Harbour  is  a  former  executive 
with  the  Chrysler  Corp.  but  more  re- 
cently has  been  examining  the  prol}- 
lems  of  the  auto  industry  at  the  grass- 
roots level  of  its  operations  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Midwestern  United 
States.  His  testimony  was  most  force- 
fully made  to  the  point  of  identifying 
the  sources  of  our  problem  and  of  sug- 
gesting some  steps  that  might  be 
taken  to  alleviate  increasing  communi- 
ty and  economic  distress  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Har- 
bour's statement  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  read  and  profit  from  it,  I  am 
inserting  a  copy  of  his  text  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  distingruished  meml>ers  of 
the  committee.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  important  n.8.  auto- 
motive industry  and  related  UJS.  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  context  of  interna- 
tional competition. 

I  would  like  to  cover  three  l»oad  t«H>ic 
areas  including:  The  U.S.  automotive  indus- 
try, its  scope  and  depth:  international  com- 
petitive issues;  and  implications  for  the 
broader  U.S.  industrial  base  in  world  coin(>e- 
tiUon. 

I  q>eak  as  a  former  member  of  the  indus- 
try. My  past  experience  spans  28  years  as  an 
executive  in  both  manufacturing  and  finan- 
cial disciplines.  I  have  seen  the  industry  at 
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the  very  peak  of  iU  history  and  unfortu- 
nately in  iU  darkest  days.  To  the  extent  of 
my  participation  in  the  historic  forces  of 
the  industry,  I  fully  shoulder  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  evente  which  have  t)efaUen  it. 
I  would  also  lay  claim  to  my  part  of  the  in- 
dustry's successes,  of  which  there  have 
indeed  been  many.  I  do  not  apologize  for 
the  industry,  nor  do  I  condemn  it— I  am 
here  to  help  in  whatever  manner  possible  in 
the  monumental  efforts  required  to  get  our 
industrial  base  tiack  on  iU  feet. 

First,  let  me  briefly  profile  the  North 
American  automotive  industry.  It  is  not  ac- 
curate to  say  "United  States  automotive  in- 
dustry." It  is  fully  integrated  across  North 
America,  including  Canada. 

The  five  major  vehicle  manufacturers  op- 
erated 323  facilities  before  the  1970-80  shut- 
downs. There  were  290  United  SUtes  plants 
and  33  Canadian  plants  including: 

Since  1979  25  of  these  have  been  closed  or 
are  scheduled  to  be  closed.  Ten  of  them 
have  an  annual  assembly  capacity  of 
1.600.000  vehicles. 

Based  purely  on  economics,  many  addi- 
tional plants  could  have  been  closed;  howev- 
er, these  plants  are  the  single-source  of  still 
required  componenU  so  they  must  sUy 
open  to  support  other  planU.  The  result  is 
that  many  open  plants  are  operating  at  less 
than  60  percent  of  capacity. 

Supplier  companies  located  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  are  absolute- 
ly critical  to  the  viability  of  this  industry. 
There  are  approximately  32.000  suppliers 
with  45,000  different  plant  locations  of 
which  42.000  are  in  the  United  States.  Sixty 
percent  of  all  suppliers  employ  less  than  500 
workers. 

These  suppliers  have  also  closed  a  major 
number  of  plants  in  1979-80. 1  have  with  me 
only  a  partial  listing  of  these  closed  plants 
and  they  are  included  in  my  written  submis- 
sion. 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  work- 
force required  to  manufacture  13.5  million 
vehicles,  in  what  used  to  be  a  normal  pro- 
duction year. 

In  1978  the  prime  manufacturers  em- 
ployed 950.000  workers:  65,000  of  these  were 
in  Canada. 

Component  parts  suppliers  employed 
610,000  workers,  raw  material  supplies  an 
additional  225,000  workers. 

225.000  workers  supplied  non-productive 
materials. 

Approximately  300.000  were  employed  in 
the  transporUtion  industry  delivering  mate- 
rials and  shipping  finished  vehicles. 

The  workers  employed  to  provide  tools 
and  dies,  perishable  tools,  and  machine 
tools  approximates  480.000. 

There  was  a  grand  total  of  2.8  million  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  total  of  13.5  million  ve- 
tiicles. 

Currently  a  total  of  625.000  of  these  work- 
ers are  imemployed  and  the  future  outlook 
for  their  recall  is  slim  to  none. 

These  employment  statistics  were  devel- 
oped by  the  Transportation  Systems  Center. 
Department  of  TransporUtion.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  Government  center  has  a  group 
of  expert  automotive  industry  manufactur- 
ing and  financial  analysts. 

It  must  be  understood  that  when  one  says 
"auto  industry"  one  is  describing  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  U.S.  manufacturing  base. 
Many  other  manufacturing  sectors,  often 
thought  of  as  beyond  the  auto  industry, 
would  be  difficult  to  support  were  it  not  for 
the  high  volume  production  foundation  of- 
fered to  these  other  industries  by  the  core 
of  auto  production.  For  example,  a  steel  mill 
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might  find  it  difficult  to  remain  open  if  it 
were  to  lose  20  percent  of  iU  basic  volume 
represented  by  automotive  production.  Ulce- 
wise.  machine  tool  or  perishable  tool  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  retrench  signifi- 
cantly if  it  were  not  for  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness they  obtain  for  vehicle  production 
changes. 

The  automotive  industry  is  a  large  and  in 
some  cases  the  single  largest  consumer  of 
many  of  our  basic  industries.  As  mighty  as 
this  industrial  sector  is,  however,  it  is  not 
alone  in  the  world.  I  would  like  to  now  de- 
scribe briefly  the  current  dominant  vetiicle 
production  base,  located  in  Japan,  and  ex- 
plain iU  meaning  for  our  industries. 

Japan  was  the  first  country  to  exceed  U.8. 
automotive  production  by  producing  11.0 
million  uniU  in  1980  compared  to  our  8  mil- 
lion units.  Japanese  exporU  for  1980  to- 
talled 6.0  million  uniU  or  54  percent  of  iU 
production. 

Automotive  import  sales  in  the  United 
States  in  1980  totaUed  2.9  miUion  uniU. 
Japan  sold  2.4  million.  West  Germany 
300.000  and  aU  others  185.000. 

Japanese  imports  were  22  percent  of  our 
cars  and  19  percent  of  our  trucks.  There  are 
eleven  major  automotive  producers  in 
Japan;  two  of  them  as  large  as  Ford  and  two 
as  large  as  Chrysler. 

The  total  car  and  truck  imporU  do  not 
Just  represent  2.900.000  units  and  625,000 
lost  Jobs,  it  also  means  that  the  United 
SUtes  imported:  480,000  tons  of  iron,  and 
3.255.000  tons  of  steeL  These  imporU  have 
come  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  our  own  industry. 

The  massive  losses  atisorbed  by  our  indus- 
try have  resulted  in  an  extreme  shortage  of 
cash  necessary  to  facilitize  for  new  products 
and  component  parts.  Huge  losses  have  also 
accounted  for  the  significant  layoffs  of  tbe 
engineers  necessary  to  design  and  develop 
these  new  products  and  componenU.  Cash 
shortages  to  buy  tooling  and  faciUties  have 
dicUted  the  present  and  future  purchase  of 
many  major  component  parts  and  assem- 
blies from  foreign  sources  including:  Con- 
stant velocity  Joints  and  half -shafts. 

The  automotive  companies  are  also  sourc- 
ing major  componenU  to  their  subsidiary  lo- 
cations in  foreign  countries  l>ecause  these 
countries  have  specific  local  content  laws. 
Almost  all  countries,  other  than  the  United 
States,  require  a  specific  percentage  of  the 
car  plus  specific  componenU  such  as  engines 
and  transmissions  be  built  in  the  local  coun- 
try. Consequently  the  three  major  auto- 
mobile companies  are  facUitizing  new  en- 
gines in  Mexico  and  Brazil  (except 
Chrysler)  for  local  content  purposes,  howev- 
er, since  the  efficient  tooling  capacity  is  in 
excess  of  local  requiremenU  the  excess  will 
be  exported  for  installation  in  VJS.  buUt 
cars  and  small  trucks. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the  subject  of 
the  "Japanese  Landed  Cost  Advantage". 
First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  note  that  I  was 
associated  with  Mitsubishi  Motors  of  Japan 
for  about  10  years.  I  have  also  visited  a 
number  of  plant  facilities  in  Japan  and  we 
spent  much  of  last  year  studying  auto- 
motive productivity. 

The  resulU  of  our  study  on  productivity 
and  technology  are  published  elsewhere  and 
are  being  studied  extensively  by  the  auto- 
mobile companies.  Our  findings  indicate 
that  contrary  to  many  older  published  re- 
ports, productivity  is  the  largest  Japanese 
landed  cost  advantage. 

This  landed  cost  advantage,  twsed  on  our 
study  of  the  final  50  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion system  is  $1,000  per  car  and  it  may  be 
higher. 
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If  the  Japanese  are  as  productive  In  the 
total  car  as  in  the  half  we  studied,  and  our 
preliminary  analysis  indicates  they  are. 
then  their  advantace  would  be  $1,500  per 
small  car. 

This  $1,500  is  made  up  of  $420  in  labor 
rates.  $1,060  in  labor  productivity.  $420  in 
other  cost  advantages  (depreciation,  taxes, 
warranty,  interest),  less  $400  in  Japanese 
shipping  and  duty  penalties. 

The  Japanese  automobile  industry  has 
achieved  10  percent  annual  productivity  im- 
provements as  reported  by  their  Dept.  of 
Labor. 

Now  let  me  dispel  another  myth.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  Japanese  technol- 
ogy is  better  than  ours,  machine-for-ma- 
chine.  But  only  in  body  stamping  do  the 
Japanese  automotive  manufacturers  have 
better  technology,  facilities  and  tools  than 
the  n.S.  manufacturers.  In  this  case  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  purchased  U.S.  de- 
signed and  developed  stamping  presses  and 
automation.  This  advanced  American  tech- 
nology includes  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  rolling  bolsters  and  automatic  loaders 
and  transfer  equipment.  The  Japanese, 
other  than  twdy  stamping,  do  not  weld, 
paint,  or  assemble  the  car  with  any  better 
technology  and  facilities  than  the  U.S.  Our 
engine  and  transmission  testing  technology 
is  in  fact  currently  superior  to  existing  Jap- 
anese test  equipment. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  there  is  no  amount 
of  money  that  can  be  thrown  blindly  at  the 
productivity  problem  in  the  U.S.  Gentle- 
men, the  $80  billion  being  spent  by  the  U.S. 
manufacturers  does  not  scare  the  Japanese 
at  all. 

The  Japanese  have  achieved  and  will  con- 
tinue to  realize  high  levels  of  productivity 
growth  because  of:  Superior  management 
systems:  non-adversarial  union  relations: 
non-adversarial  supplier  relations:  advanta- 
geous government  policies:  and  employment 
of  the  total  worli  force  to  identify  and  solve 
quality  and  productivity  problems. 

Their  competitive  position  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  wage  and  fringe  costs  that 
equal  $12  per  hour  compared  to  $18  to  $19 
in  the  US. 

The  Japanese  will  only  worry  when  the 
North  American  manufacturers  start  solv- 
ing their  management,  labor  and  supplier 
problems  with  new  management  systems 
and  a  different  working  relationship. 

The  systems  the  Japanese  employ  and 
other  factors  that  improve  their  productiv- 
ity so  substantially  are: 

"Just-in-time  production  system." 

Their  quality  system  is  based  on  "defect 
prevention"  not  "defect  detection"  as  prac- 
ticed in  the  U.S. 

Their  quality  circles  system. 

There  are  other  contributing  factors  to 
their  productivity  growth  including  smaller 
plants,  integrated  plant  complexes,  better 
material  handling  engineering,  different 
worlcer  relief  practices  and  allowances,  very 
low  absentees,  and  no  non-working  union 
representatives. 

The  subject  of  imported  cars  and  trucks  is 
not  the  whole  problem  in  the  U.S.  nor  is  it 
simply  a  question  of  "free  trade".  I  am  not 
here,  today,  addressing  import  restrictions, 
but  issues  that  are  in  fact  much  larger.  We 
need  to  change  our  entire  concept  of  busi- 
ness and  the  scale  of  industrial  competition 
if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  industrial  power. 

The  real  question  is  "how  long  will  the 
United  States  continue  to  allow  its  industri- 
al base  to  be  eroded?"  How  many  workers, 
collecting  unemployment  benefits,  T.R.A. 
and    welfare    payments,    will    the    United 
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States  allow  to  remain  unemployed  by  its 
own  industrial  slippage?  Where  do  these 
workers  turn  for  future  employment?  How 
do  imports  contribute  to  our  tax  receipts? 
How  many  major  industries  is  the  United 
States  willing  to  give  up  to  imported  prod- 
ucts without  an  attempt  to  provide  our  own 
competitive  product? 

Our  government,  unions  and  management 
must  realize  that  we  are  facing  very  intense 
international  competition  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  further  slippage  In  any  indus- 
try. 

The  Japanese  currently  own  a  substantial 
share  of  the  United  States  and  world  ntar- 
kets  in  many  industries.  They  do  this  with 
exports  from  Japan  or  their  subsidiaries  in 
other  lower  labor  rate  countries. 

They  do  not  seem  content  with  the  mar- 
kets they  already  have,  indeed  the  list  con- 
tinues: 

They  are  the  largest  single  producers  of 
buses  and  have  recently  quoted  supplying 
buses  to  New  York  City.  If  they  get  this  bus 
order,  it  opens  the  door  to  the  entire  U.S. 
market  and  could  mean  at  least  4,000  buses. 
Our  bus  market  currenty  stands  at  only 
about  4,000  units  per  year. 

Japanese  companies  are  among  the  major 
competition  for  several  proposed  U.S.  rail- 
roads and  transit  systems.  They  not  only 
want  the  rolling  stock  but  have  offered  to 
provide  all  new  rail  lines. 

It  should  be  understood  gentlemen,  that 
in  many  cases,  the  lions  share  of  these  buses 
and  railroads  are  paid  for  by  Federal  and 
State  Governments  or  in  fact  taxpayers. 
Taxpayers  would  be  paying  taxes  to  in- 
crease U.S.  unemployment. 

Japan  is  the  largest  producer  of  robots  in 
the  world  and  they  recently  established  a 
"cartel"  to  go  after  a  major  share  of  the 
world  market. 

Let  me  specifically  review  some  selected 
industries  that  comprise  our  industrial  base 
that  are  gradually  being  eroded  by  imports. 

The  steel  industry  is  very  basic  to  all  in- 
dustries. It  is  absolutely  needed  for  commer- 
cial and  military  markets.  In  1978.  1979  and 
1980  16  percent  of  our  consumption  was  im- 
ported. In  addiiton.  3.8  million  tons  was  im- 
ported in  finished  cars  and  trucks.  Japanese 
imported  steel  was  8.2  percent  of  our  usage. 

How  did  these  imports  affect  our  steel 
making  capacity?  You  need  only  to  look  at 
U.S.  Steel  and  the  nine  major  steel  works  it 
has  or  will  close  in  1979  through  1981. 
Others  closed  bring  the  total  to  20  plants. 

The  copper  industry  has  suffered  the 
same  fate.  The  Import  percentage  has  in- 
creased from  9.2  percent  in  1975  to  27.3  per- 
cent in  1980.  Zinc  import  share  ranged  as 
high  as  61.3  percent. 

The  fastener  industry  is  another  where 
imports  have  all  but  destroyed  our  own  in- 
dustry. Imports  account  for  80  percent  of 
the  country's  standard  fasteners. 

In  the  bearing  industry  the  U.S.  has  ex- 
ported 9  percent  of  its  production,  however, 
it  has  also  imported  14  percent  of  its  annual 
consumption.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
the  United  States  imports  are  from  Japan. 

The  machine  tool  industry,  the  backbone 
of  the  United  States  hard  goods  industry,  is 
also  under  attack  from  imports.  In  1979  ma- 
chine tool  imports,  mostly  from  Japan,  ac- 
counted for  20  percent  of  all  U.S.  purchases. 
I  remember  when  the  XM-1  main  battle 
tank  was  tooled,  the  major  hull  welding 
facilities  were  purchased  in  Japan. 

The  electrical/electronics  industry  is  cur- 
rently being  subjected  to  severe  competition 
for  integrated  circuits,  principally  from 
Japan.  The  U.S.  share  of  I.C.'s  was  83  per- 
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cent  in  1963,  down  to  63  percent  by  1977  and 
now  approximately  60  percent.  In  four  years 
from  1975  to  1979  the  Japanese  increased 
their  share  of  the  leK  random  access 
memory  chips  from  2  to  35  percent. 

This  Is  the  specific  type  of  product  that 
when  supplied  in  its  final  finished  product 
is  not  identifiable.  The  final  customer  never 
knows  what  the  source  of  individual  I.C.'s 
are— even  the  military. 

Japan  is  a  country  with  a  ^lational  pur- 
pose. Japan  is  making  strong  inroads  into 
not  only  the  traditional  industriaJ  products 
like  steel,  cars,  trucks  and  fasteners  but  also 
into  the  high  value  added  {wrtions  of  new 
technology— such  as  electronics  and  com- 
puters. 

The  Japanese  are  our  strongest  competi- 
tors for  the  hardgoods  market  of  the  world. 
This  is  because  their  unique  position  re- 
quires that  they  must  export  to  survive,  at 
the  same  time  their  only  resource  is  people. 

Lifetime  employment  guarantees,  dictates 
that  the  Japan  automobile  industry  in- 
crease exports  every  year  in  excess  of  ten 
percent  or  their  annual  productivity  im- 
provements would  result  in  substantial  lay- 
offs. 

The  United  States  has  never  identified 
any  such  national  purpose.  We  seem  to  be 
committed  to  inflexible  textbook  definitions 
of  "free  trade"  and  "anti-trust"  and  in  fact 
it  has  been  considered  healthy  to  hold  In- 
dustry's "feet-to-the-fire". 

The  automotive  industry  is  spending  $80 
billion  on  new  plants,  facilities  and  tools, 
and  an  estimated  $40  billion  is  being  spent 
by  suppliers  to  produce  new  fuel  efficient 
vehicles  that  are  safer  and  meet  rigid  emis- 
sions requirements.  Yet,  no  major  recogni- 
tion of  these  massive  investments  was  ever 
incorporated  in  the  tax  laws  that  would 
have  allowed  for  accelerated  write-offs. 

The  Japanese  automotive  industry  did  not 
have  to  spend  these  enormous  sums  on  new 
products  since  they  already  produce  small 
cars  and  trucks,  benefiting  from  protected 
markets  and  fast  write-offs  over  many 
years. 

The  U.S.  automotive  industry  was  forced 
by  court  order  to  separately  develop  emis- 
sions and  catalysts  systems  while  the  Japa- 
nese combined  their  research  and  develop- 
ment resources— then  sat  t>ack  and  smiled  at 
our  stupidity. 

We  are  not  facing  a  question  of  "What  is 
wrong"  with  the  North  American  Auto- 
motive Industry.  It  is  a  question  of  "What  is 
better"  in  the  Japanese  automotive  industry 
and  how  can  we  change  to  match  or  even 
surpass  them.  The  North  American  industry 
has  had  a  very  solid  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  however,  that  foundation  has  been  se- 
riously weakened  because  of:  Imported  cars 
and  trucks:  inflation;  Government  laws  and 
regulations:  high  labor  costs:  cash  deficits: 
and  falling  rates  of  productivity  as  com- 
pared to  Japan. 

This  industry  can  return  to  its  prior  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  world's  most  productive 
and  dominant  industries  by  building  on  its 
present  foundation,  however,  it  can  not  be 
done  overnight. 

Given  some  years  the  industry  can  return 
to  a  healthy  position  by:  Introduction  of 
new  smaller  fuel  efficient  cars  and  trucks: 
purchase  new.  existing  technology,  stamp- 
ing facilities:  the  introduction  of  new  man- 
agement systems  and  techniques;  improve- 
ment of  its  management/union  relations/ 
negotiations;  and  gaining  control  over  wages 
and  working  environment. 

For  several  years  everyone  in  America  has 
been  looking  for  villains  to  blame  for  our 
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problems.  Naming  and  blaming  victims 
wastes  too  much  time  and  energy.  We  must 
deal  with  concrete,  solvable  problems  with 
our  limited  time  and  energy. 

It  is  more  a  people  problem  than  a  dollar 
problem.  Workers  are  not  totally  to  blame 
nor  are  unions.  The  American  worker  can  be 
as  productive  as  any  worker  In  the  world. 

Replacing  workers  with  robots  Is  not  the 
solution  either.  It  is  only  a  means  of  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  management,  unions 
and  workers  to  work  together  in  solving  the 
total  problem.  Massive  infusions  of  new 
money  for  new  technology  facilities  will 
help,  but  only  if  coupled  with  new  manage- 
ment systems,  and  union  and  employee  co- 
operation as  the  added  key  ingredient. 

Assuming  the  United  States  Automotive 
Manufacturers  cannot  substantially  im- 
prove their  productivity,  get  their  wage  and 
fringe  rates  in  line,  and  benefit  from  a  new 
cooperative  government  attitude  then:  The 
U.S.  faces  the  real  possibility  the  North 
American  automotive  industry  will  move 
off-shore  to  build  Its  cars  and  trucks  result- 
ing in  further  erosion  of  this  country's  in- 
dustrial base  and  another  massive  Increase 
in  unemployment. 

In  1960-1961  I  worked  at  the  Chrysler  In- 
dianapolis Electric  plant  on  Shadeland 
Avenue.  The  plant  was  then  one  of 
Chrysler's  best  plants  producing  power 
steering  gears,  electrical  starters,  the  first 
alternators  to  l>e  used  in  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  distributors  and  other  parts.  Today 
that  plant  It  a  skeleton  of  what  it  once  was. 
Chryslers  new  rack  and  pinion  steering 
gears  are  all  purchased,  four  cylinder  engine 
starters  are  all  imported,  and  alternators 
and  distributors  are  being  Imported  on  en- 
gines from  Japan.  These  actions  all  resulted 
from  Chrysler's  huge  losses  and  lack  of 
cash.  Employment  at  the  Shadeland  plant  is 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  then.  It  is 
a  very  sad  commentary  to  a  super  work 
force,  but  only  one  minute  example  of  the 
plant  closings  occurring  regularly  through- 
out the  United  SUtes  and  particularly  in 
the  midwest.  This  same  story  is  being  re- 
peated in  the  New  Castle.  Indiana  plant  I 
also  worked  in. 

Probably  the  best  statement  I  can  make 
now  is  to  repeat  ati  old  saying— which  some 
may  laugh  at— "What  is  good  for  the  auto- 
motive industries  is  good  for  the  United 
States"— not  the  old  automotive  industries— 
not  a  substitute  for  Inefficiency— what  is 
good  for  the  United  States  is  an  honest  rec- 
ognition that  we  have  seriously  underesti- 
mated the  scope  of  world  competition  we 
face— that  we  have  overestimated  our  past 
industrial  strength— and  that  we  may  be 
fast  becoming  a  second  rate  manufacturing 
nation.  Furthermore.  It  is  good  for  the 
United  States  that  this  trend  can  be  re- 
versed—and that  In  the  emerging  world- 
wide automotive  sector  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  regain  a  prominent  po- 
sition In  world  industrial  markets.* 


VISIT  OP  CARDINAL  PAULO 
EVARISTO  ARNS  OP  BRAZIL 
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As  the  archbishop  of  the  largest  dio- 
cese in  the  world,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  a 
city  of  12  million  people,  the  cardinal 
comes  to  JUS  as  a  man  who  in  so  many 
ways,  symbolizes  the  irresistible 
energy  of  social  change  that  is  being 
bom  in  our  hemisphere  today. 

Repressive  regimes  know  him  well  as 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  government 
policies  that  deprive  citizens  of  their 
legal  rights,  that  condone  torture  and 
murder.  Prisoners  know  him  as  their 
liberator.  Workers  know  him  as  a 
leader  in  their  struggles  for  justice. 
The  poor  know  him  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
vocate in  efforts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives.  The  wealthy  know 
him  as  a  formidable  foe  in  opposing  in- 
dustrial development  that  comes  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  disenfran- 
chised. 

Cardinal  Ams,  a  progressive  and  pas- 
toral leader  of  the  Latin  American 
church,  has  extended  his  ministry  far 
beyond  the  doors  of  the  cathedral.  He 
is  representative  of  a  church  which 
has  opted  to  stand  with  those  who 
have  nothing  rather  than  with  those 
who  possess  everything. 

He  has  been  an  inspiring  force 
behind  the  movement  to  form  "base 
commtmities,"  which  may  regard  as 
the  embryonic  form  of  the  emerging 
social  structure  of  Latin  America. 

Indeed,  he  is  a  symbol,  a  sign,  and  an 
ambassador  of  the  future  of  Latin 
America,  and  of  the  hope  of  freedom 
and  dignity  for  all  humanity. 

His  accomplishments  are  awesome. 
But  in  the  simple  affection  and  friend- 
ship of  Dom  Paulo,  we  have  discovered 
the  source  of  his  great  compassion.  His 
Francist^  spirit  inspires  us  all.  His 
courage  should  remind  us.  as  legisla- 
tors, that  "peace  is  the  work  of  jus- 
tice."* 


MANDATORY  SENTENCES  FOR 
ARMED  FELONIES 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  to 
honor  and  celebrate  the  visit  of  an 
outstanding  defender  of  human  rights 
to  the  Congress  today.  Cardinal  Paulo 
EXraristo  Ams  of  Bra^ 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICHIGAM 
m  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  deal  aggressively 
with  criminals  who  use  firearms.  Man- 
datory sentences  for  conviction  of  a 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm 
works. 

As  a  member  of  the  BCichigan  Legis- 
lature, I  sponsored  and  secured  pas- 
sage of  mandatory  sentences  for  con- 
viction of  armed  felonies.  A  study  by 
Dr.  Charles  Lucas  and  Dr.  Aima  Led- 
gerwood  of  Wayne  State  University 
and  Detroit  General  Hospital  in  the 
Journal  of  Traiuna— attached— showed 
there  was  a  50-percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  patients  requiring 
major  operations  for  gtuishot  wounds 
coinciding  with  a  30-percent  reduction 
in  homicides  in  the  city  of  Detroit 
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during  the  study  period.  The  study 
concludes  there  was  "no  known  factor, 
other  than  this  mandatory  incarcer- 
ation law,  which  brought  about  this 
drastic  change." 

The  reign  of  terror  caused  by  crime 
can  be  stopped.  Mandatory  sentences 
for  armed  felonies  are  an  effective  de- 
terrent. I  have  introduced  H.R.  3623 
providing  mandatory  sentences  with- 
out probation  or  parole  for  conviction 
of  armed  Federal  felonies.  This  meas- 
ure also  addresses  illegal  trafficking  in 
firearms.  Illegal  transfer  of  a  firearm 
to  an  individual  who  commits  an 
armed  Federal  felony  would,  upon 
conviction,  result  in  a  mandatory  sen- 
tence for  the  illegal  dealer.  I  assure 
you  this  is  an  effective  deterrent  to 
crimes  committed  with  guns.  A  quick 
review  of  the  following  study  by  Doc- 
tors Lucas  and  Ledgerwood  will 
remove  any  doubts. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Trauma) 

MaHDATOHT  IHCABCERATIOH  fob  COHVlCTEi) 

Armzd  Felohs:  A  Trauma  Pkoprtiaxis 

Successful  care  of  the  injured  patient  has 
been  assumed  to  revolve  around  a  multi-dis- 
ciplined team  approach  with  great  emphasis 
placed  on  early  communication,  rapid  tran- 
sit to  a  nearby  well-equipped  hospital,  early 
diagnosis,  and  early  effective  operative  In- 
tervention. These  closely  intertwined  facets 
of  trauma  care  have  Improved  exponentially 
over  the  past  few  years.  Unfortunately,  this 
Improvement  has  placed  a  significant  finan- 
cial load  on  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
time  has  come  for  physicians  and  other 
paramedical  personnel  Interested  In  trauma 
to  strive  for  prevention  as  well  as  care.  Sev- 
eral potentially  preventive  measures  have 
been  discussed:  mandatory  jail  sentences  for 
drunken  drivers,  legalization  of  narcotics  to 
eliminate  the  profit  motive,  and  a  rational 
approach  to  the  control  of  firearms.  In  1977 
the  State  of  Michigan  passed  a  law  whereby 
any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  while  in 
possession  of  a  firearm  automatically  re- 
ceived a  2-year  jail  sentence  without  parole. 
This  Incarceration  cannot  be  circumvented 
by  the  trial  judge,  and  has  been  supported 
in  the  State  Court  of  Appeals.  This  law 
became  effective  January  1.  1977.  We  Inves- 
tigated the  effect  of  this  legislative  mandate 
on  the  incidence  of  major  injuries  caused  by 
firearms  as  seen  at  E>etroit  General  Hospi- 
taL 

CLXmCAL  MATKUAL 

The  operative  log  for  the  two  6  month  pe- 
riods. 1  January  1976  through  30  June  1976, 
and  1  January  1977  through  30  June  1977 
were  reviewed  to  determine  the  number  of 
patients  who  required  operation  for  pene- 
trating wounds  due  to  either  firearms  or 
knives.  The  area  of  penetration  was  divided 
into  face  and  head.  neck,  thorax,  abdomen 
and  flank,  extremity,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  above.  Patients  with  lacerations  or  gun- 
shot wounds  not  requiring  operation  under 
general  anesthesia  in  the  operating  room 
were  not  included.  This  latter  group  includ- 
ed patients  with  penetrating  chest  wounds 
requiring  closed  tube  thoracostomy,  since 
this  procedure  is  normally  done  in  the  emer- 
gency room  with  local  anesthesia. 

The  results  show  that  in  the  6-month 
period  before  mandatory  incarceration  of 
convicted  armed  felons  there  were  244  pa- 
tients who  had  major  surgery  under  general 
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anesthesia  for  gunshot  or  shotgun  wounds 
and  143  patients  who  had  major  operations 
performed  under  general  anesthesia  for 
knife  wounds.  The  number  of  operations 
performed  for  gunshot  wounds  and  knife 
wounds  was  fairly  evenly  divided  over  a  6- 
month  period  (Table  I).  In  contrast,  after 
the  law  became  effective,  the  number  of  pa- 
tients requiring  major  operation  for  gun- 
shot wounds  decreased  dramatically  to  128 
patients  during  the  subsequent  6  months, 
and  the  number  of  patients  requiring  oper- 
ation for  kniie  wounds  decreased  minimally 
(Table  I).  The  decreased  number  of  oper- 
ations performed  for  gunshot  wounds  oc- 
curred throughout  the  6-month  period:  the 
decreased  number  of  operations  performed 
for  knife  wounds  was  restricted  to  February 
and  early  March  when  Detroit  underwent 
its  coldest  period  in  history.  During  Janu- 
ary, the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  last  3 
months  of  the  comparison  period,  the 
number  of  operations  performed  for  knife 
wounds  was  comparable  to  the  previous 
year.  Finally,  the  decrease  in  number  of  op- 
erations performed  for  gtukshot  wounds  was 
seen  In  most  anatomic  regions  and  for  those 
patients  with  Injuries  in  more  than  one  ana- 
tomic region  (Table  II). 

TA8l£  L-OFERATIONS  PERFORMED  FOR  PENETRATING 
WOUNDS 
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These  findings  Indicate  that  legiaUtive  ef- 
forts can  be  effective  in  reducing  the 
number  of  injuries  and  deaths  related  to 
firearms.  This  50%  reduction  in  the  number 
of  patients  requiring  major  operation  for 
gunshot  wounds  coincided  with  a  significant 
reduction  (approximately  30%)  in  homicides 
in  the  City  of  Detroit.  During  this  reporting 
period,  there  is  no  known  factor,  other  than 
this  mandatory  incarceration  law.  which 
brought  about  this  dramatic  change.  During 
the  reporting  periods,  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment was  at  comparable  strength,  the 
City  of  Detroit  Emergency  Medical  Services 
were  at  comparable  manpower,  and  the  sur- 
gical residents  and  the  surgical  staff  on  the 
Detroit  General  Hospital  Emergency  Surgi- 
cal Service  followed  the  same  guidelines  for 
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indications  for  operation  in  patients  with 
penetrating  wounds. 

These  findings  present  strong  preliminary 
data  in  support  of  further  legislative  efforts 
in  an  attempt  to  decrease  the  magnitude  of 
trauma  currently  being  perpetrated  by  man 
upon  his  fellow  man.  The  potential  for  life 
salvage.  Improved  quality  of  life,  and  overall 
improvement  in  both  individual  and  the  na- 
tional economy  is  monumental.  The  time 
appears  right  for  other  municipalities  to  im- 
plement the  same  type  of  mandatory  incar- 
ceration law  In  order  to  see  if  the  same 
beneficial  results  can  be  obtained.  Further 
legislative  efforts  along  the  same  line  might 
include  a  scaled  down  mandatory  incarcer- 
ation of  30  days  for  Individuals  found  to  be 
carrying  unregistered  concealed  firearms 
even  though  a  felony  was  not  convicted, 
mandatory  incarceration  for  drunken  driv- 
ing, and  legalization  of  narcotics  in  order  to 
remove  the  profit  motive  from  drug  traf- 
ficking. Prevention  Is  the  key  to  a  successful 
approach  to  the  overall  trauma  problem. 
The  medical  community,  paramedical  com- 
munity, and  the  consumer  should  join 
forces  now  and  support  passage  of  laws 
which  will  stress  prevention  rather  than 
continuing  to  place  most  of  our  efforts  on 
response  time,  categorization  of  emergency 
facilities,  establishment  of  fully  equipped 
trauma  teams,  and  research.* 


EDUCATION  ACT  REPLACES 
JERRY-BUILT  PATCHWORK 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  ILLIIfOIS 
IN  THZ  HOOSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  tcxlay  introducing,  together  with 
Mr.  Mkhiel  and  five  other  colleagues, 
the  administration's  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Consolidation 
Act  of  1981.  It  charts  a  new  and  better 
(x>urse  in  Federal  aid  for  elementary 
amd  secondary  schools,  one  which  will 
restore  the  authority  to  make  educa- 
tion decisions  to  the  State  and  local 
level  where  it  belongs.  It  provides  a 
workable  and  rational  structure  for 
aid  to  our  sch(x>ls  to  replace  the  jerry- 
built  patchwork  of  narrow-purix>se 
categorical  grant  programs  which  has 
evolved  over  the  past  25  years. 

This  proposal  should  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  the  prolif- 
eration of  Federal  grant  programs 
across  a  broad  range  of  interests  in  the 
past  decade.  As  a  member  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  I  have  watched  this  trend 
as  it  has  affected  the  general  oper- 
ation of  our  Govertunent  and  Federal- 
State  relations,  and  as  it  has  impacted 
particularly  upon  education. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  which  is 
charged  with  a  continuing  review  of 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system  of 
government,  in  1970  identified  ap- 
proximately 350  fimded  and  operation- 
al Federal  programs  of  grants  to  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies; 
today   there  are  over  600  such   pro- 
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grams.  Education  has  been  a  major 
contributor  to  this  mushrooming  of 
Federal  programs  with  around  150  of 
them,  and  principally  because  of  this 
the  Federal  voice  in  education  is  en- 
tirely disproportionate  to  the  Federal 
financial  contribution  and  the  Federal 
role  generally  is  very  much  at  odds 
with  the  principle  of  State  and  local 
control  of  education.  The  Federal  role 
is  defined  by  the  structure  of  Federal 
aid;  it  can  be  redefined  only  by  chang- 
ing the  structure. 

The  existing  structure  has  spawned 
a  virtually  impenetrable  snarl  of  laws 
and  regulations,  sometimes  conflict- 
ing, which  has  entangled  our  schools 
in  an  unbelievable  mass  of  redtape. 
Education  statutes  take  up  almost  900 
pages  in  the  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated and  some  1.200  pages  of  regula- 
tions in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. The  paperwork  required  to 
comply  with  all  this  exceeds  10  million 
hours  of  work  each  year  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  programs  alone,  at 
a  (x>st  which  may  well  approach  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  cost  in 
time  and  energy  of  administrators  and 
teachers  diverted  from  education  tasks 
is  beyond  calculation,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  a  factor  In  the  loss  to  the  profes- 
sion of  some  of  its  most  talente(i  mem- 
bers. 

Beyond  the  monetary  cost  and  ag- 
gravation of  meeting  regulatory  re- 
quirements lies  the  disproportionate 
authority  in  education  which  falls  into 
Federal  hands,  an  authority  which  far 
exceeds  that  necessary  to  insure  that 
Federal  funds  are  expended  for  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  statutes.  The 
laws  themselves  for  the  most  part  are 
written  so  as  to  prescribe  in  minute 
detail  how  education  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  are  to  be  conducted. 
Thus  even  more  detailed  regulations 
are  necessary  to  insure  compliance. 
Congressional  excess,  rather  than  bu- 
reaucratic excess,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
a  degree  of  regulation  of  educators 
which  is  both  presumptous  and  pre- 
posterous. 

Program  consolidation  is  the  only 
practical  way  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, because  even  if  all  the  individual 
program  authorizations  were  stripped 
of  unnecessary  requirements,  you 
would  still  have  an  inflexible  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  each  separate  purpose  is 
determined  in  Washington  in  a  mix 
that  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
actual  needs  of  education  in  any  State 
at  any  point  in  time.  This  increases 
the  Federal  impact  on  the  setting  of 
priorities  for  funding  education  needs 
without  consideration  of  what  the 
actual  needs  may  be,  while  making  it 
impossible  for  States  and  local  school 
boards  to  use  Federal  funds  in  a 
rational  way. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  correct  this  situation  and  thereby 
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to  restore  a  balance  in  making  educa- 
tion decisions  appropriate  to  the  Fed- 
eral financial  contribution  of  about  8 
percent  of  the  cost  of  nmning  public 
elementarj^  and  secondary  education. 
The  administration  proposal  would 
make  that  correction  and  restore  that 
balance.  It  would  be  good  for  the  con- 
cept of  federalism,  good  for  education, 
and  a  positive  benefit  to  children  with 
special  needs  who  are  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  a  large  percentage  of 
Federal  education  funds. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would 
consolidate  44  existing  categorical 
grant  programs  into  2—1  largely  going 
to  local  educational  agencies  to  re- 
place 11  existing  programs  for  special 
populations  and  needs  (such  as  the 
disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  mi- 
gratory children,  and  adults  needing 
basic  literacy  education),  and  the 
other  going  to  the  States  to  replace  33 
programs  which  are  either  more  gen- 
eral in  nature  (such  as  the  acquisition 
of  instructional  materials  and  re- 
sources, the  basic  skills  program,  and 
personnel  development)  or  funded  as 
special  or  demonstration  projects. 

The  bill  would  keep  intact  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  assist  financially 
in  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged,  and  to  provide 
other  assistance  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity generally  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  while  removing  the 
unnecessary  burdens  imposed  by  the 
existing  structure  of  Federal  aid.  The 
proposal  is  not  one  for  general  aid  to 
education,  or  for  revenue  sharing.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  provide  far 
more  effective  assistance  to  education 
for  the  same  purposes  authorized  by 
the  programs  it  would  consolidate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  both  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  Federal  pro- 
gram consolidation  who  will  view  this 
proposal  from  a  doctrinaire  perspec- 
tive—either as  a  solution  for  all  the 
problems  of  education  or  as  an  effort 
to  dismantle  the  Federal  initiatives  of 
the  past  20  years.  It  is,  of  course,  nei- 
ther. It  is  simply  a  more  rational  way 
to  assist  our  schools;  a  way  which  re- 
turns the  responsibility  for  education 
decisionmaking  to  educators  and 
school  officials,  which  gives  them  the 
needed  flexibility  to  use  limited  re- 
sources wisely,  but  which  nevertheless 
insures  that  Federal  funds  will  remain 
targeted  on  national  concerns  identi- 
fied by  the  Congress. 

The  administration  officials,  and 
most  prominently  Secretary  Bell,  who 
put  this  proposal  together  are  to  be 
commended  for  moving  foixefuUy  in  a 
direction  we  should  have  taken  years 
ago.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  act 
expeditiously  on  this  welcome  initia- 
tive. 

There  follows  a  fact  sheet  and  a 
question-and-answer  presentation  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Education 
which  will  be  helpful  to  Members  in 
understanding  the  details  of  the  bill. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION— PACT  SHEET 

Proposed  legislation,  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  April  28,  would  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  44  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  currently  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
to  States  and  local  education  agencies. 

If  enacted,  the  legislation  would  become 
effective  during  the  1982-83  school  year 
with  funds  totalling  approximately  $4.4  bil- 
lion. 

The  bill,  which  restructures  the  Federal 
role  in  education  for  the  next  5  years,  repre- 
sents a  significant  change  in  Federal/State 
relationships.  For  the  first  time.  States  and 
localities  would  be  allowed  to  use  Federal 
funds  in  the  way  they  believe  best  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  their  children. 

The  proposal  does  not.  however,  retreat 
from  present  national  objectives.  It  directs 
benefits  to  the  same  students  with  special 
needs  as  under  present  laws  and  limits  use 
of  funds  to  the  same  tyi>es  of  activities. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  remove 
many  of  the  procedural  and  reporting  re- 
quirements that  have  for  so  long  plagued 
local  and  state  education  officials.  It  would 
repeal  existing  grant  authorizations  and 
eliminate  requirements  that  school  districts 
maintain  local  expenditures  for  public  edu- 
cation to  qualify  for  Federal  funding,  match 
Federal  dollars  with  State  and  local  dollars, 
provide  students  in  Federal  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  with  the  same  amount  of 
services  as  those  in  nonparticipating  pro- 
grams, use  Federal  funds  only  for  the  excess 
costs  necessary  to  maintain  a  Federal  proj- 
ect, and  not  replace  State  and  local  funds 
for  education  with  Federal  dollars. 

There  would  be  no  required  applications, 
mandated  lists  of  eligible  schools  or  stu- 
dents, average  daily  attendance  reports,  or 
advisory  committees  to  detract  from  the  au- 
thority of  responsible  officials. 

The  bill  establishes  two  key  funding  pack- 
ages: 

Programs  that  currently  direct  resources 
to  States  and  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  help  meet  the  si>ecial  needs  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren, youth  and  adults. 

Programs  that  are  intended,  collectively, 
to  strengthen  the  ability  of  States  and  local 
schools  to  improve  educational  services. 

In  both  instances.  Federal  money  will  go 
to  the  States,  but  the  largest  share  will  be 
passed  on  to  local  school  districts  for  educa- 
tion of  children  who  have  been  assisted 
under  previous  Federal  programs.  One  per- 
cent will,  however,  be  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  for  insular  areas  and 
Indian  education  programs  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  improve  edu- 
cational achievement,  especially  in  basic 
skiUs  and  career  preparation,  for  education- 
ally deprived  children  now  served  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA),  handicapped  chil- 
dren under  Public  Law  94-142.  The  Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  and 
children  in  desegregating  schools  now  pro- 
vided under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

It  would  also  consolidate  services  for  State 
programs  for  students  in  State-operated 
schools  for  the  handicapped,  neglected  and 
delinquent  now  provided  under  Title  I 
ESEA.  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  and  fishermen  now  served  under 
Title  I  ESEIA.  and  adults  lacking  basic  skills 
now  provided  by  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

Approximately  $3.8  billion  will  be  avail- 
able for  these  services— 87  percent  of  which. 
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or  $3.3  billion,  would  move  directly  to  local 
education  agencies  and  13  percent,  or  $500 
million,  would  be  administered  by  the 
States. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  money  going 
to  local  education  agencies  would  be  allo- 
cated on  the  basis  of  low-income  children 
and  State  average  per  pupU  expenditure: 
the  other  25  percent  on  the  basis  of  the 
State's  share  of  school  age  population. 

Funding  to  States  for  State  services  or 
support  of  grants  and  contracts  would  be  di- 
vided as  follows:  80  percent  on  the  basis  of 
children  in  State-operated  or  State-support- 
ed schools  for  handicapped,  neglected  and  ^ 
delinquent  and  migratory  children  multi- 
plied by  the  State's  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure: 20  percent  on  the  basis  of  adults 
lacking  certificates  of  high  school  gradua- 
tion. 

Under  Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
States  would  receive  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  academic  excellence,  improve  stu- 
dent achievement,  increase  opportunities 
for  students  with  special  needs,  and 
strengthen  their  own  management  func- 
tions. 

Slightly  more  than  $565  million  would  be 
available.  The  money  will  be  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  each  State's  share  of  the  school  age 
population.  No  State,  however,  would  re- 
ceive less  than  0.6  percent  of  the  total 
amount  (about  $3.4  million). 

Thirty-three  currently  separate  and  di- 
verse education  programs  wiU  be  folded  into 
Title  II.  They  are: 

Grants  for  Disadvantaged  (ESEA.  Title  I), 
State  Administration  (Section  194),  Techni- 
cal Assistance  Centers  (Section  183): 

Improving  Local  Educational  Practice 
(ESEA,  Title  fV-C). 

Strengthening  State  Educational  Manage- 
ment (ESEA.  "ntle  V-B), 

E^mergency  School  Aid  (Emergency  School 
Aid  Act)  Special  Programs  and  Projects 
(Section  608(a)).  Grants  to  Nonprofit  Orga- 
nizations (Section  608(b)).  Educational  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  (Section  611). 

Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Civil 
Rights  Act,  Title  FV): 

Women's  Educational  Equity  (EBEA.  TiUe 
IX-C): 

School  Libraries  and  Instructional  Re- 
sources (ESEA.  Title  IV-B); 

Education  for  the  Handicapped  (Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  Act)  Severely 
Handicapped  (Part  C.  Sections  621  and  624). 
Early  Childhood  Education  (Part  C,  Section 
623),  Regional  Vocational.  Adult,  and  Post- 
secondary,  Programs  (Part  C.  Section  625), 
Innovation  and  Development  (Part  E),  Re- 
gional Resource  Centers  (Part  C,  Section 
621).  Special  Education  Personnel  Develop- 
ment (Part  D,  Sections  631,  632,  634). 

Career  Eklucation  Incentives  (PJ^  95-207, 
Section  4);  Community  Schools  (ESEA. 
Title  VIII.  Sections  809,  810.  &  812),  Con- 
sumers' Education  (ESEA.  Title  m-E),  l*w- 
related  Education  (ESEA.  TiUe  HI-G). 
Basic  Skills  Improvement  (ESEA.  Title  11), 
Follow  Through  (Headstart-Follow 

Through  Act),  Gifted  and  Talented  (ESEA, 
Title  IX- A),  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation (Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act),  Arts  in  Education  (ESEIA.  TiUe  lU-C), 
Metric  EducaUon  (ESEA.  "Htle  lU-B), 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  (ESEA,  TiUe  IX- 
E),  Cities  in  Schools  (ESEA.  TiUe  HI -A 
Section  303(dKl)).  PUSH  for  Excellence 
(ESEA,  Title  IH-A  Section  303(dKI)). 

Teacher  Corps  (Higher  EducaUon  Act. 
Title  V-A).  Teacher  Centers  (Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  Section  532).  Pre-CoUege  Science 
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Temeher  Traininc  (NationAl.  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950). 

ELnmiTAKT  AMD  SBCOHDAKT  EDCCATIOIf 

CoiraouiMTioii  Act  or  1981 
Question:  Won't  the  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  and  other  children  who  need 
extra  educational  services  lose  the  protec- 
tion they  have  now  If  Federal  strings  are  re- 
moved as  the  Administration  proposes? 

Answer.  The  bill  has  several  provisions 
that  govern  the  use  of  Federal  funds  or  es- 
tablish clear  accountability  procedures. 

PDBUI.  SAPaOOAUM 

Define  children  who  are  to  benefit  in  the 
same  or  similar  terms  as  present  laws 

Authoriae  funds  for  the  same  activities  to 
serve  these  children  as  provided  in  current 
laws 

Establish  "aciiievement"  as  the  pi.<rT>o8e. 
which  strengthens  the  educational  goal  for 
these  students. 

AccomrrABiuTT  or  states 

Provides  for  a  State  plan  describing  the 
intended  use  of  funds  and  characteristics  of 
students  to  be  served.  The  plan  must  be 
made  public  during  its  development  to 
permit  comment,  one  means  to  assure  that 
States  are  accountable  to  the  citizens  they 
serve.  The  Federal  government  can  also 
comment. 

Calls  for  a  transition  year  plan  from  the 
local  education  agency  containing  similar  in- 
formation which  also  will  be  available  for 
public  comment. 

Provides  for  audits  which  are  the  mecha- 
nisms for  after-the-fact  discovery  of  viola- 
tions of  law. 

COMFLAUrr  PROCSDDKaS 

Sets  up  a  complaint  procedure  for  each 
State  that  gives  advocacy  groups  and  others 
the  opportunity  for  presentation  of  evi- 
dence and  questioning  before  an  Impartial 
hearing  examiner.  Complaint  procedures 
must  be  completed  within  120  days. 

Draws  on  the  "cease  and  desist"  provision 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
that  permits  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  stop 
order  if  Federal  law  Is  violated  and  to  initi- 
ate a  hearing. 

Question:  TiUe  I  of  the  consoUdation  leg- 
islation gives  only  a  modest  Federal  man- 
date that  certain  groups— such  as  the  disad- 
vantaged, handicapped,  and  adults  with  lit- 
eracy problems— shall  be  served.  However. 
TiUe  n  seems  to  do  away  with  special  types 
of  procrams  with  its  elimination  of  categori- 
cal identification.  I>>e8  this  mean  the  Feder- 
al government  no  longer  is  concerned  with 
career  education,  metric  education,  women's 
educational  equity,  ethnic  heritage? 

Answer.  The  foundation  stone  of  grants 
cnuoUdatiCHi  is  the  belief  that  the  SUtes 
and  k>caUUes  know  best  wtiat  their  educa- 
tional needs  are  and  should  be  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  needs  and  desires  of 
their  localities  are  met— within  the  Federal 
limitations  purpose,  beneficiaries  and  acUvi- 
Ue*. 

For  Title  II  the  consolidation  legislation 
would  authoriae  activities  that  cover  all  of 
those  that  could  have  been  supported  by 
the  previous  programs,  such  as  curriculum 
improvement  and  professional  development. 
The  text  includes  examples  taken  from 
many  previous  programs  (such  as  "basic 
skills"  and  "educational  equity  for  women") 
that  tie  the  biU  to  the  present  purposes.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  the  States 
rather  than  the  Federal  government  will  de- 
termine which  activities  and  what  former 
"categmles"  are  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

Question:  Will  SUtes  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts use  consolidated  funds  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  mi- 
grant, and  other  children  with  special  needs 
when  the  record  shows  these  children  were 
not  well  served  prior  to  enactment  of  major 
Federal  aid  programs  in  the  19flOs? 

Answer.  States  have  come  a  long  way  in 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
these  children  in  the  last  16  years.  Today 
many  states  have  their  own  laws  providing 
compensatory  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children,  competency-based  education,  and 
free  appropriate  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. States  and  communities  clearly  care 
alMut  these  children  and  will  provide  the 
best  possible  education  for  them.  With  con- 
solidation of  grants.  States  should  have 
more  flexibility  in  planning  for  these  needs 
and  should  be  able  to  avoid  overlap  or  dupli- 
cation in  Federal  and  State  funding. 

Question:  Would  not  conversion  to  consol- 
idated grants  be  a  backward  step  in  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  last  16 
years  in  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  the 
handicapped? 

Answer.  This  Is  not  so.  The  Administra- 
tion's bill  requires  that  the  same  children— 
particularly  the  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged, and  those  of  migrant  parents— be 
served  as  in  the  past.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  money  appropriated  be  used  for  the 
same  kinds  of  activities  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Federal  money  made  available 
for  education  under  consolidated  grants 
cannot  be  used  for  general  revenue  sharing 
or  tax  relief:  it  must  be  used  for  education: 
and  the  States  and  localities  will  be  the 
Judges  of  where  and  how  it  shall  be  spent 
for  education. 

The  mechanisms  for  requiring  that  the 
same  children  continue  to  be  served  are  in- 
cluded in  the  statements  of  purpose  in  each 
title  of  the  bill.  They  paraphrase  permissi- 
ble uses  of  money  in  existing  law  and  con- 
tain allocations  provisions  that  give  weights 
to  the  various  classes  of  students. 

Question:  Isn't  the  consolidation  grant 
proposal  really  a  device  being  used  by  the 
Administration  to  cut  down  on  Federal  edu- 
cation funds? 

Answer.  No.  The  consolidation  proposal 
and  the  Administration's  budget  proposals 
are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  budget  is  designed  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy. Grants  consolidation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  based  on  the  assumption  there  is  a 
need  for  a  changing  relationship  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  States. 
Thus,  in  the  Administration's  effort  to  give 
the  States  and  localities  more  decisionmak- 
ing authority,  grants  consolidation  would 
have  been  proposed  even  if  there  were  no 
effort  to  reduce  the  budget.  Likewise, 
budget  cuts  would  have  been  proposed  even 
if  there  were  no  consolidation. 

Question:  The  consolidation  bill  cites  the 
State  as  the  fund  recipient.  Does  this  mean 
funds  will  go  to  the  Governor  and  not  to  the 
State  education  agency  which  has  been  the 
formal  recipient  for  years? 

Answer.  The  decision  is  up  to  the  individu- 
al States  and  depends  upon  the  governmen- 
tal structure  of  the  State.  The  Governor 
may  make  the  determination  in  some 
States,  the  legislature  in  others.  The  bill 
contains  teacher  training  authorities  that 
require  participation  by  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  in  some  States  the  education 
agency  is  not  authorized  to  deal  with  higher 
education  institutions.  Only  the  State 
higher  education  agency  has  that  authority. 
Similarly,  some  State  institutions  for  the 
neglected  and  delinquent  are  operated  by 
mental  health  agencies.  So  the  States  will 
have  to  decide  the  appropriate  agency  to 
handle  funds  covering  all  these  services. 
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Question:  Won't  consoUdation  result  in 
power  plays  at  State  and  local  levels  among 
groups  competing  for  Federal  dollars?  Advo- 
cates for  disadvantaged  children,  who  have 
no  "non-discrimination"  guarantees  under 
Federal  law,  will  surely  fight  for  funds  with 
advocates  of  handicapped  children,  who 
have  such  guarantees  under  Section  504  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973. 

Answer.  States  and  communities  have  the 
responsibility  to  educate  all  these  children 
and  will  have  to  make  the  determination 
about  the  best  way  to  allocate  funds  to  meet 
their  needs.  School  boards  and  State  agen- 
cies are  in  a  better  position  to  balance  con- 
flicting demands  of  various  constituencies 
than  are  Federal  officials. 

Question:  Why  has  the  Administration  cut 
funds  for  the  programs  going  into  the  con- 
solidated grant  proposal  one  year  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposal,  thereby 
eliminating  any  possible  compensating  sav- 
ings resulting  from  greater  flexibility  and 
reduced  regulatory  burdens? 

Answer.  Again,  the  Administration's 
budget  and  consolidated  grants  proposal  are 
separate  initiatives. 

The  intent  of  consolidated  grants  is  to 
minimize  the  Federal  presence  in  education, 
thereby  eliminating  the  mountains  of  pa- 
perwork and  administrative  control  that  go 
with  Federal  stewardship  and  returning 
control  to  the  States  and  localities.  The  Ad- 
ministration would  propose  consolidation 
even  if  there  were  no  need  for  funding  re- 
ductions. 

The  Administration's  economic  reform 
budget  calls  for  approximately  25  percent 
reductions  for  these  elementary  and  second- 
ary programs  in  1981.  Education  would 
assume  Its  fair  share  of  the  cuts  in  domestic 
programs.  Under  the  budget  reform  pro- 
gram if  inflation  can  be  reduced  by  Just  2 
percent,  the  total  savings  to  State  and  local 
school  systems  will  equal  the  proposed  re- 
duction In  the  Federal  contribution  to  edu- 
cation, which  currently  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  the  nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  school  funding. 

Question:  How  will  the  consolidation  save 
monejr? 

Answer.  A  more  appropriate  distribution 
of  authority  among  local.  State,  and  Federal 
government  Is  the  real  purpose  of  the  con- 
solidation. Saving  money  is  secondary  but 
will  result  from  the  elimination  of  paper- 
work—some 400,000  person-hours  a  year  for 
required  State  reports  alone— associated 
with  decision  making,  reporting,  and  other 
procedures  now  required  by  the  individual 
categorical  programs.  The  bill  will  also  elim- 
inate the  need  for  State  and  local  specialists 
to  keep  abreast  of  requirements  for  44  sepa- 
rate programs  that  fill  253  pages  of  law  and 
398  pages  of  Federal  regulations. 

Question:  Assuming  there  will  be  less  total 
Federal  dollars  per  State  under  grants  con- 
solidation, how  will  the  big  cities  be  affect- 
ed? 

Answer.  Consolidation  should  not  l>e  con- 
fused with  the  budget.  Tne  intent  of  the 
Administration's  budget  is  to  reduce  infla- 
tion and  speed  the  nation's  economic  recov- 
ery. The  Intent  of  consolidated  grants  Is  to 
withdraw  the  Federal  presence  from  educa- 
tion and  give  fuller  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion decisions  to  the  States  and  localities. 

If  the  Administration's  request  for  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  Federal  money  for  edu- 
cation is  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1981.  school 
districts  would  receive  pro-rata  reductions 
under  the  larger  Federal  programs  such  as 
Title  I  and  handicapped  aid. 
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Turning  to  consoUdation,  it  is  not  passible 
to  say  what  the  effect  would  tte  on  big  cities, 
rural  areas,  or  suburbs  because  that  would 
be  determined  by  States. 

However,  States  must  distribute  funds 
among  districts  on  the  basis  of  daU  that 
bear  on  needs  of  children,  such  as  measures 
of  poverty,  educational  deprivation,  number 
of  handicapped,  etc. 

Under  the  "hold  harmless"  provisions, 
local  school  dlstricte  are  assured  of  receiving 
the  same  share  of  poverty-based  funds  in 
1982  as  they  received  under  Title  I  of  ESEA 
for  fiscal  1981.  They  are  guaranteed  75  per- 
cent of  that  amount  the  foUowing  year, 
after  which  the  "hold  harmless"  disappears. 
One  effect  of  the  change  to  consolidation 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  increased  level  of 
debate— and  therefore  of  public  awareness— 
as  to  how  funds  are  allocated  within  States. 
Plans  published  by  the  States  will  give  the 
cities  an  opportunity  to  raise  their  objec- 
tions, if  any. 

Question:  What  is  the  rationale  for  delet- 
ing the  maintenance  of  effort  and  supple- 
ment-not-supplant  requirements? 

Answer:  Maintenance  of  effort  prohibits 
SUtes  from  reducing  their  own  levels  of 
support  far  pupils:  Federal  funds  must  be 
used  for  extra  services.  With  some  States  fi- 
nancially hard  pressed,  the  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  keeps  them  from  effecting 
savings  that  could  also  trigger  a  cut-off  of 
Federal  funds.  By  deleting  the  requirement, 
the  consoUdation  bill  allows  school  districts 
to  effect  economies  without  the  threat  of 
losing  Federal  funds. 

By  eliminating  the  supplement-not-sup- 
plant  requirement,  the  bUl  removes  a  need- 
lessly vague  requirement  of  the  present  law. 
The  requirement  is  that  clilldren  In  Title  I 
programs  must  receive  the  level  of  State 
and  local  funds  they  would  have  received  if 
Title  I  did  not  exist.  But  it  Is  nearly  Impossi- 
ble to  write  regulations  that  give  meaning  to 
such  a  requirement,  thus  the  requirement 
has  been  dropped  in  the  consoUdation  biU. 

Question:  Will  repeal  of  P.L.  94-142,  (the 
Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act) 
under  the  consolidation  proposal  remove 
civil  righU  protection  for  the  handicapped? 
Answer.  Civil  riglits  protection  for  the 
handicapped  will  not  in  any  way  disappear 
even  though  the  statutory  requirement  for 
Individualized  Education  Plans  (lEPs) 
would  be  repealed.  These  matters  would  be 
handled  under  authority  of  Section  504  of 
the  RehabiliUtion  Act.  The  504  regulations 
now  in  effect  require  that  handicapped  chil- 
dren receive  a  free  appropriate  education 
and  that  programs  be  designed  to  meet  indi- 
vidual needs  (the  504  regulations  identify 
lEPs  as  one  permissible  means  to  serve  such 
needs). 

Question:  How  wUl  consoUdation  Improve 
classroom  instruction? 

Answer.  One  important  way  is  that  the 
consolidation  does  not  divide  up  chUdren  to 
keep  track  of  Federal  dollars  but,  instead, 
lets  the  school  create  the  best  learning  envi- 
ronment to  meet  children's  needs.  Present 
fiscal  requirements  prevent  commingling  of 
Federal.  Sute,  and  local  funds.  For  exam- 
ple, remedial  reading  instructors  hired 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary E3ducatlon  Act  often  pull  children 
out  of  regular  classrooms  for  special  reading 
instruction  to  satisfy  audit  requirements, 
rather  than  for  legitimate  educational  rea- 
sons. These  children  may  well  l)enefit  more 
from  an  enriched  classroom  experience  than 
from  isolation  with  other  slow  readers.  Con- 
solidation eliminates  fiscal  limiutions  from 
Federal  law.  Therefore  It  permits  SUtes  and 
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localities  to  emphasize  total  educational 
services  to  children,  rather  than  emphasize 
bookkeeping  requirements. 

Question:  How  do  private  school  chUdren 
receive  their  share  of  benefits  under  the 
consolidation  blU? 

Answer.  Private  school  chUdren  continue 
to  l>e  eligible,  as  under  present  law.  for  the 
same  services,  materials,  and  equipment 
provided  to  public  school  chUdren.  Where 
the  needs  of  private  school  children  differ 
or  services  available  from  the  public  school 
districts  are  not  feasible  or  not  needed, 
other  arrangements  have  to  be  made.  If 
services  are  not  provided  through  pubUc 
channels,  the  Secretary  of  Education  lias 
"by-pass"  authority  to  arrange  for  services 
to  l)e  paid  from  the  SUte  allotment. 

Question:  How  wiU  Indian  children  and 
those  In  Puerto  Rico,  Samoa  and  the  other 
insular  areas  be  served? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized to  reserve  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
total  simi  appropriated  to  provide  payments 
to  the  Insular  areas  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  programs  for  eUglble  Indian 
chUdren  In  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
schools. 

Question:  Why  Is  adult  education  Included 
In  the  consoUdation  bUl  when  aU  other  com- 
ponents have  to  do  with  the  education  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  chUdren? 

Answer.  Adult  education  programs  pri- 
marily serve  adult  students  from  education- 
ally deprived  backgrounds,  and  schools  pro- 
vide these  services  through  the  secondary 
level,  sute  education  agencies  and  local 
school  districts  are  in  the  l)est  position  to 
identify  the  needs  of  these  adult  students 
and  provide  appropriate  education.* 


TAKEOVER  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  FENNSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growing  movement  of  States  takeover 
of  publicly  owned  Federal  lands  was 
described  in  detail  recently  in  a  Pitts- 
burgh Press  colunm  by  outdoors 
editor.  Wyndle  Watson.  Mr.  Watson 
suggests  that  the  sagebrush  rebellion 
may  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country  and  in  particular  this  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  I  recommend 
his  column  to  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Pittoburgh  Press.  Mar.  1.  19811 
Sagebrush  Rebixlion  Pickimc  Up  Stkam 
They  call  It  the  "Sagebrush  RebeUlon " 
but  a  land-grab  Is  a  more  apt  description  of 
the  growing  movement  In  several  western 
sUtes  to  "take  over"  federally  owned  lands 
within  those  sUtes. 

Involved  is  about  one-third  of  the  land 
which  is  presently  owned  by  all  the  people 
of  the  nation. 

The  ultunate  fate  of  this  public  land,  if 
the  "rebellion  "  is  successful,  most  observers 
beUeve.  would  be  private  ownership— prob- 
ably by  large  livestock,  mineral  and  lumber- 
ing interests. 

Under  sUte  or  private  ownership  it  Is  very 
unlikely  the  lands  In  question  would  be 
managed  in  such  a  manner  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  would 
most  certainly  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation's  wildlife. 
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What  we  have  is  a  movemmt  that,  should 
it  spread  to  Pennsylvania,  would  have  areas 
such  as  the  AUegheny  National  Forest 
turned  over  to  private  timber  companies  or 
oU  and  mineral  developers. 

Some  sUtes,  most  notably  Nevada,  have 
already  enacted  legislation  calling  for  state 
takeover  of  federally  owned  land  within 
their  boundaries. 

The  WUdlife  BAanagement  Institute  has 
prepared  a  sUte-by-sUte  summary  of  ac- 
tions by  the  western  sUtes  relating  to  the 
so-called  Sagebrush  RebeUion. 
The  summary: 

Arizona— legislation  claiming  state  owner- 
ship of  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  passed  early  in  1980  over  the  gover- 
nor's veto. 

California— a  biU  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
ret>eUlon  passed  last  year  after  a  stronger 
version  was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  A  trans- 
fer bUl  wlU  Ukely  be  Introduced  this  year. 

Colorado— legislation  has  been  Introduced 
claiming  sUte  ownership  of  both  BLM  and 
national  forest  lands. 

Idaho— legislation  to  amend  the  sUte  con- 
stitution by  removing  the  clause  disclaiming 
the  sUte's  Interest  in  federal  public  lands 
within  Its  Iwrders  faUed  last  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  this  year. 

Montana— a  biU  to  grab  pubUc  lands  In 
MonUna  was  Introduced  this  year.  A  poU  by 
the  governor-elect  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  the  voters  oppose  the  bUl. 

Nevada— the  sUte  legislature  has  ap- 
proved $70,000  to  pursue  Utlgatlon  of  this 
sUte's  federal  land  takeover. 

New  Mexico— legislation  passed  in  1980 
claiming  BLM  lands. 

Oregon— no  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced In  Oregon  but  likely  sponsors  of  sage- 
brush bills  have  been  identified  in  both 
houses.  The  Oregon  situation  is  unique  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  timber  revenues 
from  the  national  forests  and  the  Oregon 
and  California  railroad  lands. 

County  governments  seem  unwilling  to 
upset  the  lucrative  sUtus  quo. 

Utah— a  blU  claiming  BLM  Umd  passed  in 
1980. 

Washington— voters  defeated  the  land- 
grab  last  November. 

Wyoming— a  biU  claiming  national  forests 
and  BLM  lands  passed  In  1980. 

The  Nevada  Chapter  of  the  WUdlife  Soci- 
ety recently  evaluated  that  sUte's  efforts  to 
transfer  pubUc  lands  administered  by  the 
BLM  to  sUte  government— and  ultimately 
to  private  ownership. 

The  society  came  up  with  a  list  of  13  nega- 
tive factors  when  it  compared  the  state's 
record  of  managing  the  land  it  currently 
owns,  the  management  of  privately  owned 
land  and  federal  management  of  the  feder- 
ally owned  acreage. 
Some  of  the  negative  factors: 
Nevada  has  no  known  sUte  or  private  wU- 
demess  areas,  areas  which  are  keys  to  main- 
taining certain  wUdemess  wUdlif  e  species. 

VegeUtion  conversion  from  native  to  non- 
native  species  is  often  tiarmful  to  wUdlife. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  forage  in 
Nevada  is  presently  adjudicated  to  Uve- 
stock— less  than  10  percent  is  reserved  for 
wUdlife  on  pubUc  lands. 

Pesticides  are  applied  more  often  on  pri- 
vate lands  thain  on  pubUc  lands,  with  obvi- 
ous implications  for  wUdllfe. 

Fences  built  to  control  livestock  are  often 
a  problem  for  wUdlife  and  generally  are 
built  with  less  regard  for  wUdlife  when 
erected  on  private  land. 
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Access  for  recreational  and  economic  uses 
ia  far  more  restricted  on  state  and  private 
land  than  on  federal  multiple-use  lands. 

Pay  recreation  for  hunting  and  fishing  is 
increasing  on  private  lands  while  the  public 
can  visit  multiple-use  federal  public  lands 
without  charge. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  brief  bit  of  back- 
ground, the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  is  real  and 
should  l>e  a  cause  for  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  who  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

Now  is  the  time  to  write  your  federal  legis- 
lators, letting  them  know  your  position  on 
the  matter. 

If  the  rebellion  spreads,  and  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, we  could  lose  a  major  chunk  of  the 
lands  which  now  belong  to  all  Americans. 

While  most  conservationists  and  sports- 
men will  agree  that  the  federal  government 
management  of  our  federally  owned  lands  is 
far  from  perfect,  they  will  also  agree  that 
state  or  private  management  of  the  same 
lands  would  be  far  worse.* 


WORLD  BIKE  FOR  HOPE 


HON.  L  THOMAS  COLEMAN 

OP  MISSOUKI 
a  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  offer  both  my  congratulations  and 
encouragement  to  the  members  of  the 
World  Bike  for  HOPE;  David  Duncan. 
Craig  Blessing.  Donald  Duncan.  Kris- 
tine  Home,  and  Laura  Robertson. 

These  ambitious  and  enterprising 
young  Americans  plan  to  bike  12.000 
miles  through  18  nations  in  an  effort 
to  raise  contributions  for  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  health  education 
programs  of  Project  HOPE. 

These  bikers,  on  a  mission  to  convey 
what  is  best  about  American  values  to 
our  neighbors  around  the  globe  are  to 
be  highly  conmiended.  I  offer  my  full 
support  and  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  wish 
them  well  on  their  World  Bike  for 
HOPE.* 


U.S.  AID  TO  AFRICAN  REFUGEES 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  been  involved  in  the 
markup  procedure  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  foreign  assistance  authorizing 
legislation.  During  det>ate  on  the  bill, 
a  number  of  Members  sought  to  mini- 
mize the  role  played  by  the  United 
States  in  providing  for  those  in  Third 
World  countries  facing  starvation  and 
deprivation. 

I  would  submit  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  played— and  continues  to 
play— a  very  important  role  in  bring- 
ing relief  to  the  world's  needy.  Last 
month,  I  Joined  a  number  of  our  col- 
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leagues  and  a  delegation  of  adminis- 
tration officials  in  attending  a  confer- 
ence focusing  on  African  refugee  prob- 
lems. The  United  States  made  a  gener- 
ous pledge  of  financial  assistance  at 
the  conference.  Although  the  cynics 
might  contend  that  it  was  not  enough, 
I  would  suggest  that  we,  as  Americans, 
have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
pledge,  as  well  as  in  our  annual  and 
emergency  foreign  assistance  meas- 
ures. I,  like  the  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  feel  that  our  good-faith 
efforts  should  be  measured  against 
those  who  turn  their  backs  on  the 
world's  deprived,  and  who  indeed  help 
to  cause  the  very  problems  leading  to 
their  condition. 

To  quote  from  a  Post  editorial  of 
April  IS.  1981: 

The  West,  especially  the  United  SUtes.  is 
expected  to  respond  with  compassion,  if  not 
with  guilt.  The  Soviet  Union  hides  behind 
its  Marxist  cliches  and  sends  in  more  guns, 
which  create  more  refugees. 

The  editorial  in  its  entirety  follows: 
The  Cynics 

With  depressing  regularity,  the  nations  of 
the  world  are  asked  to  band  together  and 
act  as  a  "community "  to  care  for  the  least 
fortunate  among  them.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese,  victims  of 
separate  Indochina  outrages,  for  whom  in- 
ternational relief  was  sought.  Now  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  several  million  Africans  turned 
into  refugees  by  a  combination  of  war.  civil 
strife  and  economic  calamity.  Many  lived 
harsh  lives  before  they  were  uprooted. 
Their  situation  now  is  scarcely  imaginable. 

At  a  meeting  in  Geneva  the  other  day  on 
African  refugees,  the  United  SUtes  offered 
$285  million,  more  than  half  of  what  all  the 
Western  nations  pledged.  There  are  various 
ways  to  make  this  contribution  look  less 
generous  than  it  is.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  because  the  United  SUtes  has  more 
blacks,  naturally  it  gives  more.  It  is  said 
that  this  country  was  looking  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  not  neglectful  of  African 
refugees.  It  is  said  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration saw  an  opportunity  to  counter  some 
of  the  bad  publicity  its  African  policy  had 
otherwise  been  receiving.  We  suggest  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  that  the  United 
SUtes  gave  generously  and  that  it  did  so  be- 
cause this  administration,  like  many  of  its 
predecessors,  recognizes  the  country's  hu- 
manitarian obligations.  Why  must  the  mo- 
tives of  the  most  forthcoming  donors  be 
picked  at? 

Why  not.  instead,  examine  the  motives  of 
those  who  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
generating  the  refugees  but  who  accept 
none  of  the  responsibility  for  tending  to 
their  misery?  The  Soviet  Union  and  iU  cli- 
ents are  deeply  and  directly  involved  in  the 
conflicts  whose  human  flotsam  is  now 
strewn  across  Africa.  They  shunned  Geneva. 
It  is  l)ad  enough  that  Moscow  and  its  clients 
do  not  respond  with  human  feeling  and  pick 
up  their  share  of  what  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  common  international  burden.  What 
makes  it  sting  is  the  readiness  of  so  many 
Third  World  nations  to  let  them  get  away 
with  it.  The  West,  especially  the  United 
SUtes,  Is  expected  to  respond  with  compas- 
sion, if  not  with  guilt.  The  Soviet  Union 
hides  behind  its  Marxist  cliches  and  sends 
in  more  guns,  which  create  more  refugees.* 
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JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS  OB- 
SERVES NATIONAL  MARITIME 
DAY 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  Congress  began,  I  was 
granted  the  privilege  to  serve  the 
House  and  the  American  people  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Shortly  thereafter  in  a  speech  in 
New  York,  I  declared  in  part: 

We  will  not  sit  by  and  watch  our  maritime 
power  dissolve.  We  will  face  the  issues 
squarely  and  do  our  very  best  to  resolve 
them  in  this  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
has  completed  its  work  on  this  year's 
maritime  authorization  bill,  H.R.  2526, 
which  soon  will  come  before  the  House 
for  consideration. 

Work  on  the  annual  authorization 
bill  is  an  Important  prelude  to  the 
work  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  full  committee  will  un- 
dertake this  year  to  develop  various 
bills  designed  to  revitalize  our  declin- 
ing merchant  marine. 

We  are,  to  be  certain,  looking  to  the 
White  House  to  provide  timely  mari- 
time policy  leadership  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  meet  its  challenges  of  pro- 
viding maritime  regulatory  reform  and 
developing  promotional  policies. 

The  Nation  needs  updated  maritime 
policies  that  will  be  in  tune  with  the 
realities  of  today's  governmental  cli- 
mate and  international  commercial  re- 
alities. 

The  United  States  once  possessed 
the  largest  conmiercial  fleet  in  the 
world.  Today,  the  United  States  is 
hardly  a  maritime  power.  If  we  allow 
our  merchant  fleet  to  continue  its  de- 
cline, we  do  so  at  the  risk  of  complete- 
ly losing  our  Nation's  oceanbome 
supply  line  independence  in  times  of 
peace  and  war. 

The  contributions  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  maritime  industry  on  land 
and  sea  have  long  been  recognized. 
This  week,  however,  those  contribu- 
tions merit  special  recognition  nation- 
ally under  a  Presidential  proclamation 
which  declares  May  22  as  National 
Maritime  Day. 

In  observance  of  National  Maritime 
Day,  the  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  an 
association  of  oceangoing  American 
ship-operating  companies,  has  issued  a 
•State  of  the  Industry  Report"  which 
provides  needed  focus  on  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  maritime  industry.  Only  by 
recognizing  the  degree  of  decline  can 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
move  forward  to  create  Initiatives  that 


will  restore  our  Nation  to  a  position  of 
seapower  superiority. 

The  'State  of  the  Industry  Report" 
follows: 
The  U.S.  Merchant  Makuik:  A  State  op  the 

Industry  Report,  by  the  Jonrr  MARimfE 

Congress 

"America  is  a  maritime  nation.  Yet  our 
maritime  industry  is  at  a  critical  stage.  .  .  . 
as  the  chief  guarantor  of  freedom  of  the 
Western  World,  the  United  SUtes  is  in  dire 
need  of  a  rational,  reasonable  and  effective 
maritime  policy.  .  .  .  Let's  begin  to  move 
today.  ...  to  put  America  back  in  the  cap- 
tain's chair  of  the  world  maritime 
powers."— Ronald  Reagan,  August  19,  1980 

National  Maritime  Day  (May  22,  1981) 
commemorates  the  first  transatlantic  cross- 
ing of  a  steam-powered  commercial  ship,  the 
1819  voyage  of  the  SS  Savannah  from  the 
Georgia  p<Mt  of  the  same  name. 

Since  the  mid-1800's,  the  United  SUtes 
has  led  the  world  in  the  development  of  ef- 
ficient ships  to  carry  our  Nation's  trade 
with  other  countries. 

Americans  designed  the  great  and  fast 
Clipper  ships  which  piled  the  oceans  for 
decades  In  the  19th  century. 

The  coal-fired  Savannah  showed  the 
world  that  no  longer  would  ocean  trade  be 
subject  to  the  whims  of  the  wind.  Ships 
could  meet  time  schedules,  provide  reliable 
service. 

The  Amerlcan-buUt  U.S.S.  United  SUtes. 
which  carried  passengers  on  world  cruises 
from  1952  to  1969,  still  holds  a  transatlantic 
speed  record. 

During  the  mid-1950's,  VS.  Ingenuity  led 
the  world  again  with  the  design  of  container 
ships  that  revolutionized  cargo  transporU- 
tion.  Cargo  once  stowed  piecemeal  In  a 
ship's  hold  could  now  be  packed  In  uniform 
containers  for  time-efficient  loading  and  un- 
loading In  specially  designed  container 
ships. 

Containerlzatlon  had  ripple  effects 
throughout  the  transporUtlon  industries  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  other  nations.  Cargo 
at  an  Inland  manufacturing  plant  can  now 
be  loaded  in  a  conUlner  and  carried  "piggy- 
back" by  rail  and/or  truck  to  a  port  for 
loading  ont>oard  ship.  Without  ever  being 
unpacked  en  route,  the  container  can  be 
carried  to  an  Inland  location  overseas.  With 
ocean  carriage  as  Its  heart.  U.S.-concelved 
Intermodal  cargo  handling  has  improved 
transportation  productivity  and  cargo  secu- 
rity. 

American  Imagination  met  a  new  chal- 
lenge In  the  1970s  with  the  creation  of  safe 
and  dependable  liquid  natural  gas  (LNG) 
carriers.  Once  safe  passage  Is  secured  from 
the  frozen  Arctic.  U.S.-flag  LNG  ships  will 
provide  year-round  carriage  of  Alaskan 
North  Slope  natural  gas  that  will  aid  the 
Nation  in  reaching  long-sought  energy 
independence. 

For  the  future.  American  companies  have 
taken  a  leading  role  In  the  development  of 
ocean  mining  technology  that  will  provide 
U.S.  business  and  military  with  essential 
and  strategic  minerals  from  the  ocean's 
floor  that  are  now  supplied  by  foreign 
sources,  many  of  which  are  unreliable. 

Active  research  Is  underway  today  by 
Americans  to  design  and  build  floating 
plantshlps  that  will  provide  an  unending 
source  of  pollution-free  electrical  energy 
created  by  generators  powered  by  changing 
ocean  temperatures. 

U.S.  innovation  in  ship  design  and  produc- 
tivity has  been  matched  with  gains  In  mari- 
time labor.  Prom  often  shaky  beginnings 
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during  the  last  century,  American  maritime 
labor  unions  have  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  make  certain  ttiat  the  men  and  women 
who  sail  the  oceans  under  the  U.S.  flag  re- 
ceive pay  and  benefits  commensurate  with 
their  landed  counterparts.  The  result:  a 
stable  workforce  of  officers  and  crews  to  op- 
erate U.S.-flag  ships. 

The  combined  work  of  maritime  labor  and 
management,  together  with  Government 
support  has  led  to  the  development  of  the 
world's  highest  standards  of  ship  safety  and 
cargo  security.  The  United  SUtes  has  cre- 
ated a  body  of  law  and  regulations  which 
forms  the  standards  on  which  other  nations 
and  the  world  community  have  based  m^ny 
of  their  efforts  to  improve  safety  and  health 
of  seafaring  personnel  and  provide  for  safe 
carriage  of  hazardous  cargoes. 

National  Maritime  Day  also  commemo- 
rates the  contributions  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  to  our  Nation  during 
times  of  war.  Since  the  Revolutionary  War. 
American  commercial  vessels  have  provided 
essential  seallft  support  In  every  conflict  In 
which  our  Nation  has  been  engaged.  In  each 
Instance,  the  degree  of  that  support  has 
mirrored  the  condition  of  the  Merehant 
Marine. 

During  World  War  II  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans manning  commercial  vessels  lost  their 
lives  as  they  carried  cargoes,  first  to  a  war- 
ravaged  England  and  then  In  support  of 
allied  forces  following  Pearl  Harbor.  Indeed. 
Merchant  Marine  casualties  were  second 
only  to  those  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

If  there  is  one  critical  and  singular  thread 
which  Is  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion's maritime  heritage,  it  is  our  neglect  of 
the  Merehant  Marine  during  times  of  peace, 
only  to  turn  to  It  as  one  would  a  forgotten 
relative  who  Is  needed  when  a  family  crisis 
hits. 

The  crisis  production  of  Liberty  and  Victo- 
ry ships  during  World  War  II  simply  showed 
once  again  tha*  the  Nation  had  failed  to 
maintain  an  adequate  commerelal  fleet 
during  peace  to  meet  the  needs  of  war. 
During  Korea  and  Vietnam  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial fleet  was  so  decimated  that  the  mili- 
tary had  to  press  mothballed  World  War  II 
cargo  ships  Into  service  to  carry  essential 
cargoes  to  support  our  military  forces  In 
those  conflicts. 

As  the  1980's  open,  raw  sUtlstics  paint  a 
chilling  portrait  of  continued  neglect  that 
win  see  our  Nation  stripped  almost  bare  of 
critical  seallft  capacity  should  Americans  be 
called  again  to  support  our  allies  in  armed 
conflict  or  shoulder  the  burden  alone  to  pre- 
serve freedom. 

As  Europe  and  Asia  recovered  from  World 
War  11,  and  commodity-rich  Third  World 
nations  developed  their  natural  resources, 
world  oceanbome  trade  exploded. 

The  United  SUtes,  which  has  led  the 
world  in  ship  design  and  Innovation,  has 
permitted  Its  merchant  fleet  to  languish  as 
other  nations  have  captured  cargo.  Today. 
U.S.-flag  ships  carry  little  more  than  4  per- 
cent of  U.S.  oceanbome  trade. 

In  1950.  as  now.  the  United  SUtes  was  the 
largest  single  generator  of  world  trade.  The 
Nation  possessed  a  merchant  fleet  capable 
of  carrying  a  sizable  portion  of  its  trade 
with  other  nations. 

As  the  1950's  opened,  the  U.S.  maritime 
fleet  stood  No.  I  in  both  fleet  size  and  ca- 
pacity. Today,  the  United  SUtes  rests  in 
11th  place  In  fleet  size,  and  stands  eighth  in 
capacity. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  of 
commercial  ocean-going  vessels  numbered 
1.145  ships,  representing  32.6  percent  of  the 
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global  merchant  fleet.  Today,  the  UJ8.-flag 
fleet  consisU  of  525  active  vessels  engaged 
In  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  repreaentinc 
3.4  percent  of  the  world  shipping  capacity. 

The  United  States  has  less  than  20  dry- 
bulk  carriers  to  transport  agricultural  com- 
modities and  minerals.  The  stark  reality 
comes  home  as  policymakers  realize  that 
the  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  participate  in  the  burgeoning 
coal  export  trade. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Eastern  Bloc  nations  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  a  commercial  maritime  presence  In 
the  world  to  meet  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary goals.  Paying  substandard  wages  and 
often  engaging  In  cutthroat  competitive 
practices,  the  Soviets  are  vigorously  expand- 
ing their  merchant  fleet  at  a  rate  unprec- 
edented during  peacetime  for  almost  any 
nation. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  clearly  re- 
alizes the  economic  gains  resulting  from  a 
large  merchant  fleet.  In  recent  years  the 
PRC  has  become  the  largest  buyer  of  sur- 
plus ships  on  the  world  market. 

As  for  developed  nations.  Norway,  for  ex- 
ample—with a  fleet  of  modem  ships  and 
highly  paid  crews— earns  approximately  22 
percent  of  Its  precious  foreign  exchange 
Income  by  placing  approximately  92  percent 
of  Ite  fleet  in  the  carriage  of  cargoes  be- 
tween ports  of  other  nations. 

Permitting  ships  of  other  nations  to  carry 
96  percent  of  America's  foreign  trade  erodes 
the  value  of  U.S.  currency,  the  soundneM  of 
which  each  American  depends  on.  Prelimi- 
nary daU  for  1979  shows  that  the  balance- 
of-payment  deficit  for  shipping  services  to- 
taled more  than  $4  biUion. 

If  National  Maritime  Day  is  to  have  any 
lasting  meaning,  it  will  lie  in  the  recognition 
that  just  as  the  United  States  has  allowed 
its  merchant  fleet  to  decline,  it  also  has  the 
will  and  capacity  to  "put  America  back  in 
the  captain's  chair  of  the  world  maritime 
powers."* 


PRISON  CARE  REIMBURSEMENT 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OPMICRICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  3624  and  H.R.  3626  to 
authorize  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  and  veterans'  compensation 
or  pension  benefits  direct  to  States  as 
reimbursement  for  costs  incurred  for 
care  of  confined  or  imprisoned  in- 
mates. Many  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Michigan,  have  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  reimbursement  by  convicted 
prisoners  for  the  cost  of  care  during 
imprisonment.  While  most  prisoners 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  cost  of 
care,  some  do  have  resources  such  as 
savings,  property,  pensions,  and  other 
benefits  which  would  enable  them  to 
defray  some  of  the  cost  of  their  im- 
prisonment while  pajring  their  debt  to 
society. 

In  my  State,  for  example,  a  prisoner 
who  has  a  large  savings  account  or 
other  regular  source  of  income  will 
come  to  the  attention  of  prison  offi- 
cials. Application  is  made  to  the  sen- 
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tencing  court  by  prison  officials  that 
this  prisoner  is  able  to  pay  for  his  cost 
of  care  while  incarcerated.  A  guardian 
is  appointed  by  the  court  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  prisoner's  assets 
and  liabilities  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  court.  The  court  then  nuJces  a 
determination  that  the  prisoner's 
estate  is  subject  to  whatever  portion 
the  court  equitably  feels  should  be 
paid  for  his  imprisonment. 

Federal  statutes  prohibit  the  use  of 
social  security  and  veterans'  benefits 
for  this  reimbursement.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  Philpott  v.  Essex 
County  Welfare  Board  (409  U.S.  413) 
gave  literal  interpretation  to  the  stat- 
ute and  put  veteran  and  social  security 
benefits  beyond  the  reach  of  the  State 
for  cost  of  care  of  individuals.  Conse- 
quently, many  States  are  prevented 
from  making  any  recovery  for  cost  of 
keeping  the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner 
can  accimiulate  large  amounts  of 
money  which  are  available  to  him 
upon  release  from  prison. 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  made  for 
other  State  wards  confined  in  State  in- 
stitutions. With  the  preseiit  adminis- 
tration rapidly  withdrawing  funding 
from  a  variety  of  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, this  is  one  small  way  to  direct 
money  to  our  Nation's  beleaguered 
correctional  facilities.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SPEAK  THEIR 
MINDS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PKNHSTLVAMIA 
Of  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRCSENTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  message  for  my  colleagues  from  a 
nucleus  of  senior  citizens  in  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. If  their  remarks  are  indicative  of 
the  views  held  by  the  elderly  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  I  believe  they  are, 
it  would  behoove  the  Congress  to  give 
ear  to  their  voice. 

Showing  no  reluctance  to  speak 
their  minds,  more  than  100  official 
representatives  from  at  least  35  orga- 
nizations met  with  me  on  Saturday, 
May  16.  at  the  Senior  Citizens'  Center 
in  Monroeville.  It  was  a  2-hour,  no- 
holds-barred  session,  and  I  came  away 
with  some  very  distinct  impressions. 

First,  our  senior  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  their  Government  and. 
second,  in  some  cases,  they  are  angry 
at  it.  They  are  angry  at  what  Congress 
has  and  has  not  done  in  the  past. 
They  are  concerned  over  what  it 
might  and  might  not  do  in  the  future. 

As  expected,  most  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed during  our  meeting  dealt  with 
programs  and  problems  directly  affect- 
ing the  elderly,  notably  social  security. 
But.  there  are  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment involvement  that  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  aged:  health  care,  infla- 
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tion.  military  spending,  income  taxes, 
and  so  forth.  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  their  thoughts  and  recommen- 
dations with  my  colleagues. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Many  of  the  elderly  feel  Congress 
erred  in  the  past  by  expanding  the 
coverage  of  social  security  to  programs 
and  individuals  not  included  in  the 
original  concept.  They  foresee  the 
need  for  some  type  of  national  health 
care,  but  they  appear  emphatic  it 
should  not  be  connected  with  the  In- 
surance aspect  of  social  security. 

There  is  concern  over  double  dipping 
into  the  social  security  fund,  particu- 
larly by  former  Federal  employees 
who  become  short-time  contributors 
with  maximum  benefits. 

Opposition  was  expressed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  early 
retirement  benefits  and  to  eliminate 
the  $255  death  benefit. 

Support  was  evident  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  for  chil- 
dren of  deceased  beneficiaries  attend- 
ing college  when  the  student  is  eligible 
for  financial  aid  under  other  State  and 
Federal  programs. 

It  was  suggested  a  national  lottery 
be  established  with  proceeds  ear- 
marked for  senior  citizen  programs. 

Strong  opposition  was  voiced  con- 
cerning any  use  of  social  security 
funds  to  aid  mass  immigration  of 
aliens. 

ENKRGY 

Is  there  an  energy  shortage  and  why 
has  the  Government  been  reluctant  to 
build  up  strategic  reserve  supplies  of 
oil?  There  appeared  to  be  some  doubt 
that  Federal  withdrawal  from  develop- 
ment of  synfuels  would  lead  to  more 
intensive  efforts  in  this  area  by  pri- 
vately owned  energy  companies.  An 
acceleration  in  the  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  creates  anxiety  that  many  of 
the  elderly  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
an  anticipated  massive  increase  in 
heating  costs. 

IlfriATION 

The  Federal  Government  was  crit- 
icized for  not  doing  more  to  control  in- 
flation. It  was  pointed  out  that  prices 
on  an  individual  item  can  vary  20-30 
cents  from  store  to  store,  and  that 
something  be  done  to  establish  a 
means  of  reducing  costs  of  necessary 
products  to  senior  citizens. 

Satisfaction  was  voiced  at  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  not  to  postpone 
the  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment 
this  summer. 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  Justi- 
fication for  such  a  massive  increase  in 
Federal  spending.  And  increase  of  that 
size  could  be  averted,  some  believe,  if 
Congress  would  enforce  "sunset"  legis- 
lation on  ineffective  program. 

mCOMX  TAXES 

The  charge  was  heard  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  discriminates  against 
widows  who  cannot  qualify  as  head  of 
household  but  pay  taxes  in  the  catego- 
ry of  a  single  person. 
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The  recommendation  was  made  that 
the  Government  consider  an  across- 
the-board  tax  on  all  income.  It  also 
was  noted  that  pensions,  now  consid- 
ered as  earned  income  and  subject  to 
taxation,  be  reclassified  as  unearned 
Income,  exempt  from  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  comments 
are  just  a  cross-section  of  the  many 
subjects  discussed  at  my  meeting  with 
the  senior  citizens.  There  were  other 
matters,  far  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  detail,  but  I  promised  our  people 
their  opinions  would  be  brought  to 
Washington  and  their  voice  hear  in 
the  Congress. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  proud  people. 
They  do  not  want  charity.  They  have 
paid  their  way  in  the  past  and  all  they 
ask  now  is  the  chance  to  be  heard. 
This  is  their  inalienable  and  constitu- 
tional right.* 


SALUTE  TO  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
ANTHONY  MACKRON 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  rise  and  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  retirement  of  one  of  Dover, 
New  Jersey's  most  distinguished  and 
respected  citizens— Chief  of  Police  An- 
thony Mackron.  Chief  Mackron's  list 
of  accomplishments  and  service  to  the 
Dover  community  is  so  long  that  I  can 
scarcely  do  it  Justice  in  my  brief  re- 
marks today. 

Chief  of  Police  Mackron  will  always 
be  remembered  for  his  35  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Dover  commu- 
nity. He  has  worked  very  hard  to  make 
Dover  a  safe  place  to  live  and  work. 

His  career  began  upon  his  return 
from  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  II,  when  Anthony  Mackron  was 
the  first  town  employee  hired  under 
civil  service  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  police  examination  in  1947,  he  en- 
tered the  police  department  and,  in 
1961,  Anthony  Mackron  was  promoted 
to  sergeant.  He  developed  an  interest 
in  investigative  police  work  and  went 
on  to  study  for  and  receive  a  promo- 
tion to  detective  lieutenant  in  1963, 
thus  becoming  Dover's  first  detective. 

In  addition,  he  established  Dover's 
first  detective  bureau.  From  here, 
Mackron's  outstanding  record  earned 
him  promotions  to  captain,  deputy 
police  chief,  and.  in  1977.  Anthony 
Mackron  was  appointed  chief  of  police 
for  the  town  of  Dover. 

Since  Joining  the  Dover  Police  De- 
partment 35  years  ago,  Mackron  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Morris 
County  chapter  of  the  Police  Benevo- 
lent Association  (PBA).  He  organized 
the  Dover  local  PBA  and  went  on  to  be 
elected    Vice    President    of    the    New 
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Jersey  State  PBA.  He  remains  active 
in  many  community  activities  and 
plans  to  participate  in  police-related 
activities  after  his  retirement. 

Along  with  the  residents  of  Dover.  I 
would  like  to  say  thank  you  to  Chief 
of  Police  Anthony  Mackron  for  his 
many  years  of  hard  work  in  an  often- 
times thankless  Job.  We  extend  our 
warmest  wishes  for  health  and  happi- 
ness.* 
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community.  He  touches  many  lives.  He 
is  indeed  a  brother  to  all.  * 


THE  ADVERSE  EFFECT  WAGE 
RATE  SYNDROME 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OP  VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 


TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  WILLIAM 
J.  REWAK 

DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CAUFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 
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•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  2  I  introduced  H.R.  2984  which 
would  repeal  the  authority  under 
which  the  adverse  effect  wage  rates 
are  set  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  on  the  operation 
of  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate  proce- 
dure and  many  Memt)ers  of  this  body 

*Mr    EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  have  expressed  surprise  that  such  a 

Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congressman  regulation  even  exists. 

Norm  Mineta  and  myself,  it  gives  me  „  frankly  it  is.  on  its  face  rather  dif- 

great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  atten-  "cult  to  beheve  that  our  Government 

tion  of  our  colleagues  the  recognition  would    guarantee,    to    alien    workers 

being  bestowed  on  the  Very  Reverend  withm  our  borders,  a  higher  mmimum 

William  J.  Rewak  of  the  Society  of  wage  than  is  provided  for  American 

Jesus.  On  June  4,  Father  Rewak  will  *^^e^;Neverthel^,  this  is  the  case, 

be  presented  with   the  Brotherhood  .The  March  27  Federal  Repster  ^- 

Award  by  the  National  Conference  of  "^  the  listings  of  adverse  effect  wage 

Christians  and  Jews  at  a  dinner  in  San  ™tes    estab  ished    for    each    of    the 

jogg  States  as  follows: 

Bill  Rewak  and  his  family  moved  to 

the  Santa  Clara  Valley  at  the  age  of  j,^                     isso 

14.  Bill  attended  Bellarmine  College    ^_ "^ 

Preparatory  and  upon  graduation  en- 
tered  the   Society   of   Jesus   at   the  *««                                      «73 
Sacred  Heart  Novitiate  in  Los  Gatos.  ommcMi''ZIZZZZIZZZ"ZZ"Z    332 
He  received  his  bachelor's  and  mas-  Ron*  (s«j» « wni)      .                   <« 
ter's  degrees  from  Gonzaga  University.  ^tg^:::Z"ZZZZZZZZ""Z"Z    3  23 

He  also  received  a  master's  degree  in    ""{{JIZ!!^- f^ 

theology  from  Regis  College  in  Toron-  «,» yS^IZIIIZIZZZZ:.    3  is 

to,  and  a  doctorate  in  English  from  ^*^                                  [^ 

the  University  of  Minnesota.  immMZ"ZZZIIIZZIIZZ    3.a 

On     December     18,     1976,     Father  JJg^-,          -                        ||J 

Rewak  became  the  26th  president  of  '^ 

the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  Father 

Rewak  has  been  superior  of  the  Jesuit  Because  there  has  been  so  much  m- 

Community  at  Sante  Clara,  and  has  terest  in  this  matter  and  because  of 

taught  at  Bellarmine  as  well  as  in  the  our  desire  to  enlighten  those  who  are 

English  department  at  the  university.  concerned,    I    would    like    to    mclude 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  herein  with  my  remarks,  a  statement 

Independent  California  CoUeges  and  which    has    been    prepared    by    Mr. 

Universities;  on  the  board  of  directors  Albert  Misler,  a  pronunent  Washmg- 

of  the  Association  of  Catholic  CoUeges  ton  attorney  who  has  been  workmg 

and  Universities;  on  the  board  of  direc-  with   this   subject   matter   for   many 

tors  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Col-  years.  Mr.  Misler  is  also  a  former  Asso- 

leges  and  Universities;  a  director  of  ciate  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of 

the   O'Comior   Hospital   Foundation;  Labor  and,  as  such,  was  there  when 

and  a  member  of  the  board  of  gover-  this   matter   first   arose   m   the   late 

nors  of  the  National  Conference  of  1960's.                                         „    ^      .v. 

Christians  and  Jews  I   commend   his   statement   to   the 

As  you  can  see.  BiU  Rewak  is  an  out-  reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

standing  educator,  administrator,  and.  The  statement  foUows: 

most    importantly,    a   warm,   compas-  The  Adverse  Epfect  Wage  Rate  "AifiwK" 

sionate,    and    caring    man.    He    can  Syndrome 

always  be  counted  on  to  add  his  time.  The  level   at  and  the  methodology  by 

voice,  and  prestige  to  any  cause  involv-  which  the  Department  of  Labor  CDOL ") 

inir  the  riehts  of  aU  of  the  oeoole  in  ^^  "''"^  **»«  ^^^^^  *^  '^'^  ****  **"'*''  °' 

ing  the  rights  01  au  01  ine  Peopie  m  ^              jq^  a  number  of  years,  in  and 

our  vaUey.  The  students  and  faculty  at  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^hese  cmnim- 

Santa  Clara  University,  and  the  resi-  stances,  be  appropriate,  at  this  time,  for  the 

dents  of  Santa  Clara  County,  are  for-  congress  to  examine  the  issues  and  to  take 

tunate  to  have  a  man  of  the  caliber  of  appropriate  steps  to  effectuate  a  legislative 

Bill  Rewak  living  and  working  in  our  clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  DOLs  au- 
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thority  in  this  area.  To  understand  precisely 
what  generates  the  problem  requires  a  clear 
comprehension  of  what  the  AEWR  is.  the 
source  of  authority  therefor  and  what.  If 
any,  limitations  there  are  upon  the  DOL's 
exercise  of  that  authority. 

WHAT  IS  THE  AEWR? 

The  AEWR  is  the  wage  rate  fixed  by  the 
DOL  which  requires  farmers  who  obtained 
supplementary  labor  from  foreign  sources 
for  seasonal  employment  in  agricultural  to 
pay  to  such  seasonal  workers  and  to  all  n.S. 
workers  employed  by  such  farmers. 

WHAT  IS  THE  HETHODOUXiY? 

The  formula  which  the  DOL  has  devised 
for  establishing  the  AEWR  involves  the 
averaging  of  all  earnings  of  all  agricultural 
field  hands  and  livestock  workers  in  each 
state  in  which  foreign  supplementary  sea- 
sonal workers  are  used,  and  by  this  mettiod- 
ology,  the  DOL  establishes  In  each  state,  on 
a  state-by-state  basis,  a  seasonal  hourly 
wage  rate  as  the  AEWR. 

WHAT  IS  THE  LEGAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  AEWR? 

The  authority  for  importing  foreign  tern- 
porary  or  seasonal  workers  for  agricultural 
employment  is  contained  in  Section  214  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  en- 
acted in  1952  ( "INA ").  By  the  express  lan- 
guage of  Section  214(c),  the  question  of  im- 
porting any  such  aliens  is  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
agencies.  In  the  context  of  this  controversy, 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  Section 
214  makes  no  reference  to,  nor  does  it 
confer,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  authority 
upon,  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  <"S/L")  or  tl»e 
DOL 

To  comply  with  the  "consultation"  re- 
quirement, the  INS.  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  delegated  the  authority  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  under  the  INA 
has  promulgated  a  regulation  (8  C.PJl. 
214.2(hK3Ki))  addressed  not  to  the  S/L  or 
the  DOL  but  rather  to  employers  petition- 
ing the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  for  permission  to  contract  seasonal 
workers  from  foreign  sources.  The  regula- 
tion requires  such  employers  to  support 
their  petitions  with  a  certification  from  the 
S/L  tliat  qualified  workers  in  the  United 
States  are  not  available  and  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  aliens  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
workers  in  the  United  States  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

Under  the  specific  language  of  this  regula- 
tion, any  AEWR  fixed  by  the  DOL  must  es- 
sentially relate  only  to  those  UJS.  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  foreign  workers.  The  meth- 
odology developed  by  the  DOL  blatantly 
disregards  this  limitation  requiring  the  ad- 
verse effect  findings  to  relate  to  workers 
similarly  employed  and  extends  its  applica- 
tion to  all  agric'iltural  and  livestock  workers 
without  regard  to  the  job  content,  the 
nature  of  the  duties  performed,  the  job  re- 
quirements and  the  compensation  system 
that  prevails  in  a  specific  crop  activity,  that 
is.  without  regard  to  whether  compensation 
in  a  specific  crop  has  historically  been  paid 
on  a  piece-rate  or  on  an  hourly  basis.  There 
is  no  rational  basis  upon  which  these  two 
systems  of  compensation  can  be  merged  or 
interrelated  to  produce  a  valid  single 
AEWR.  The  underlying  purpose  of  the 
piece-rate  system  is  to  compensate  a  worker 
strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  pro- 
duction. It  is  basically  an  incentive  system 
of  compensation. 
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Kaminga  under  this  system  vary  widely 
depeiMUnc  upon  the  worker's  application, 
experience,  physical  capabilities  and  other 
attributes  that  influence  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  individual  workers.  Thus,  some  work- 
ers may  conceivably  average  (9.00  per  hour, 
while  others  average  $4.00  per  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  workers  paid  on  an  hourly  basis 
receive  the  same  compensation  for  each 
hour's  work,  irrespective  of  their  productiv- 
ity. Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  merging  the 
two  systems  to  reach  a  single  AEWR  neces- 
sarily and  unjustifiably  introduces  the  $9.00 
per  hour  earnings  of  a  piece-rate  worker 
into  the  adverse  effect  concept  as  it  applies 
to  an  hourly  worker. 

Using  this  formula,  the  DOL  fixed  the 
AEWR  for  the  SUte  of  Virginia  for  the  1980 
crop  season  at  $3.51  (45  Fed.  Reg.  30733-34. 
published  5/9/80).  This  methodology  in- 
volves a  fundamental  departure  from  the 
historic  interpretation  of  the  term  similarly 
employed  contained  in  other  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  the  DOL. 

SimLAKLT  EMPLOYXD  CONCKIT 

The  DOL's  rationale  for  this  aberration 
from  long  accepted  traditional  construction 
is  premised  upon  the  concept  it  has  adopted 
in  1998  that  all  agricultural  and  livestock 
activities  involve  unskilled  work  and  that 
there  exists  a  common  national  pool  of  such 
workers  who  move  from  crop  to  crop.  Prom 
this  premise,  right  or  wrong,  the  DOL  pro- 
ceeds to  the  unsupportable  conclusion  that 
all  unskilled  workers  in  agriculture  are  simi- 
larly employed  within  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  8  C.P.R.  214.2(hK3Ki)  regardless  of 
the  variety  of  crops  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged or  the  diversity  of  the  physical  de- 
mands, experience,  IUK>wledge  or  other  fac- 
tors that  may  be  peculiar  to  the  planting, 
tending  or  harvesting  of  a  particular  crop  or 
the  feeding,  tending  and  care  of  livestock. 

Without  conceding  the  validity  of  this 
concept  that  all  agricultural  work  is  un- 
skilled, the  equating  of  "unskilled  work" 
with  similar  employment  is  a  patent  error. 
Historically,  "similar  employment"  has  been 
related  to  the  job  content,  the  nature  of  the 
duties  performed  and  the  job  requirements. 
Because  this  is  a  concept  that  goes  to  the 
central  issue  in  this  case,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  trace  the  historical  application  of  the 
term  similarly  employed. 

The  term  similarly  employed  in  relation 
to  findings  of  adverse  effect  had  its  genesis 
in  TiUe  V  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1949.  Public  Law  78.  82d  Cong..  69 
Stat.  119.  enacted  in  1951  to  provide  a  statu- 
tory basis  for  the  admission  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals for  seasonal  agricultural  employ- 
ment in  the  U.S.  pursuant  to  an  Interna- 
tional Migrant  Labor  Agreement  with  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

In  all  substantive  respects,  in  almost  the 
identical  language,  the  same  safeguards 
against  adversely  affecting  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  similarly  employed  was  writ- 
ten into  Section  503  of  the  Act.  The  indis- 
putable fact  is  that  from  1951  to  1968.  span- 
ning a  time  period  of  17  years,  the  term  sim- 
ilarly employed  was  construed  by  the  DOL 
to  mean  employment  in  the  same  crop  activ- 
ity  with  the  result  that  the  IX>L  made  the 
AEWRs  determinations  on  a  crop-by-crop, 
area-by-area  basis,  fixing  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  in  the  specific  crop  in  each  area 
as  the  AEWR. 

At  no  time  from  1951  to  1968  did  the  DOL 
advance  the  theory  or  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  Section  503  or  under  8  C.P.R. 
214.2<hK3Hi)  on  the  premise  that  all  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  workers  were  similar- 
ly employed.  Neither  the  job  content  nor 
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the  physical  or  other  performance  require- 
ments in  the  various  crop  activities  have 
materially  changed.  The  DOL  has  simply  es- 
poused this  concept  without  offering  any 
basis  to  support  the  validity  of  its  conten- 
tion that  all  agricultures  are  similarly  em- 
ployed regardless  of  the  crop  activity  in- 
volved. 

The  concept  that  all  agricultural  work  is 
similar  employment  Is  the  linchpin  in  the 
AEWR  formula  adopted  by  the  DOL.  If  all 
agricultural  work  is  not  in  fact  similar  em- 
ployment, the  averaging  of  all  earnings  in 
all  agricultural  activities  in  a  state  would  be 
patently  disregarding  the  clear  requirement 
in  the  INS  regulation  to  relate  the  finding 
with  respect  to  "adverse  effect"  to  workers 
"similarly  employed".  The  Impact  of  the 
DOL's  formula  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  the  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  tobacco 
harvest  in  the  SUte  of  Virginia  for  the  1980 
crop  year  was  $3.10  per  hour;  the  AEWR 
fixed  by  the  DOL  was  $3.51  per  hour  or  $.41 
per  hour  above  the  prevailing  wage  level. 
The  prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  same  crop 
activity  for  1981  is  $3.35  per  hour;  the 
AEWR  as  fixed  by  the  DOL  is  $3.81  per 
hour  or  $.46  per  hour  above  the  prevailing 
wage  level. 

Despite  the  DOL's  vigorous  defense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  AEWR  methodology 
which  it  maintains  it  has  used  since  1968,  in 
1981  it  abandoned  this  forumla.  The  $3.81 
AEWR  for  1981  was,  strangely  enough, 
fixed  by  a  completely  different  formula.  If 
the  information  furnished  by  the  DOL  has 
any  validity,  the  $3.81  AEWR  was  arrived  at 
by  comparing  the  percentage  increase  in 
earnings  between  the  1979  and  1980  crop 
year  and  simply  adding  that  percentage  in- 
crease to  arrive  at  the  1981  AEWR. 

The  anomaly  that  surfaces  from  these  for- 
mulae—the formulae  that  disregards  the 
"similar  employment"  reference— is  that,  of 
the  19,000  harvest  hands  employed  in  the 
Virginia  tobacco  harvest,  only  1,100  were  ob- 
tained from  foreign  sources.  Thus,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  tobacco  harvest  in  1980  were 
paid  $3.10  per  hour  and  the  AEWR  fixed  for 
the  foreign  workers  and  the  approximately 
2,500  U.S.  workers  employed  by  the  users  of 
foreign  workers  was  $3.51.  The  same  anoma- 
lous situation  is  present  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  AEWR  is  fixed  for  the  1981  crop 
season.  In  short,  the  result  of  the  DOL's 
AEWR  formula  is  that  a  comparatively  few 
foreign  workers  are  paid  substantially  more 
than  U.S.  workers  performing  precisely  the 
same  work  in  the  same  crop  activity. 

Moreover,  the  policies  of  the  DOL  as  they 
pertain  to  the  referral  of  farm  workers  to 
agricultural  employers  to  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Offices  are  in  a  sharp  contradic- 
tion to  the  notion  espoused  by  the  DOL 
that  all  agricultural  and  livestock  workers 
are  similarly  employed.  Under  the  present 
system,  all  referrals  of  such  workers  are 
made  through  the  SUte  Public  Employ- 
ment Offices  which  are  financed  by  grants 
made  by  the  DOL.  In  Virginia,  referrals  are 
made  by  the  Virginia  Employment  Commis- 
sion ("VEC")  on  the  basis  of  job  orders  filed 
by  the  respective  farm  employers.  A  farmer 
who  makes  no  reference  in  his  job  order  to 
foreign  workers  and  who  obtains  all  of  his 
workers  from  domestic  sources  is  required 
to  pay  the  prevailing  wage  rate  under  the 
prevailing  compensation  system  in  the  perti- 
nent crop  activity— the  prevailing  piece  rate 
if  the  wages  in  that  crop  activity  are  nor- 
mally paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  or  the  pre- 
vailing hourly  wage  rate  if  the  wages  are 
paid  in  that  crop  on  an  hourly  basis.   In 
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short,  the  DOL  does  not  esUblish  a  single 
sUte-wide  hourly  rate  for  farmers  who  do 
not  indicate  foreign  sources  as  an  alternate 
source  if  domestic  workers  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  tobacco  harvest,  that  rate 
would  be  $3.35  per  hour. 

However,  any  farmer  who  does  request 
foreign  workers  in  the  event  that  domestic 
workers  cannot  be  obtained  must  pay  the 
AEWR  of  $3.81  in  Virginia,  even  though  aU 
of  his  required  farm  hands  are  actually  sup- 
plied through  domestic  sources  by  the  VEC. 
Thus,  two  tobacco  farmers,  both  obtaining 
all  their  workers  through  the  VEC,  would 
be  required  to  pay  different  rates  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  farmers  in- 
dicated that  if  domestic  workers  cannot  be 
obtained,  he  will  petition  for  foreign  work- 
ers. Prom  this  study  in  inconsistency,  it  be- 
comes readily  apparent  that  the  DOL  does 
not,  in  fact,  consider  all  agricultural  and 
livestock  workers  to  be  similarly  employed 
within  the  contemplation  of  8  C.P.R. 
214.2(h)<3Ki).  What  flows  from  this  is  that 
the  DOL  interprets  "similarly  employed" 
differently  in  both  of  these  circumstances, 
even  though  the  work  is  the  same  and  all  of 
the  workers  obtained  in  both  cases  are  from 
domestic  sources.  Apparently,  without  rea- 
sonable justification,  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  labor  certification  for  the  em- 
ployment of  temporary  foreign  workers 
transforms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  DOL.  the 
specific  crop  activity  to  work  similar  to  all 
other  agricultural  work  in  the  sUte. 

JUDICIAL  COlfTLlCT  OF  nrrKRPRETATION 

Pinally.  the  compelling  need  for  legisla- 
tive clarification  of  the  scope  of  the  DOL's 
authority  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  sharp  dichotomy  in  the  decisions  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pifth 
Circuit  and  a  decision  very  recently  ren- 
dered by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Pourth  Circuit. 

In  1976.  In  the  case  of  WiUiama  v.  C/sery. 
531  P.2d  305  (1976).  the  E>OL  had  hinged 
the  AEWR  in  the  sugar  cane  harvest  in 
Florida  to  the  wage  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Court,  in  that  case,  involved  a 
situation  where  the  entire  labor  force  en- 
gaged in  that  crop  were  foreign  workers. 
WUliams  challenged  the  AEWR  on  the 
grounds  that  the  employers  are  required  to 
pay  the  prevailing  wage  rate  or  adverse 
effect  wage  rate,  whichever  the  higher.  The 
DOL  had  failed  to  determine  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  and,  thus,  could  not  ascertain 
which  was  higher.  The  Court  embraced  the 
DOL's  contention  that  in  such  a  situation 
where  100  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
crop  activity  were  foreign  workers,  no  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  could  realistically  be 
found. 

In  rejecting  Williams'  position,  the  Court 
sUted:  "Williams  had  merely  offered  figures 
esUblishing  the  average  earnings  of  Florida 
agricultural  workers  in  general.  Such  non- 
crop  specific  daU  caimot  substitute  for  the 
prevailing  rate  for  a  crop  activity'  ". 

The  decision  of  the  Court  is  a  clear  repu- 
diation of  the  EKDL's  methodology  under 
which  it  does  precisely  what  Williams  had 
suggested  but  which  the  Court  had  rejected. 

On  May  23,  1980,  the  tobacco  growers  of 
Virginia  brought  a  suit  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment  and 
injunctive  relief  to  restrain  the  DOL  from 
enforcing  the  adverse  effect  wage  rate 
which  it  had  fixed  at  $3.51.  The  trial  court 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  holding 
that  in  failing  to  take  into  consideration  the 
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prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  tobacco  harvest 
the  DOL  was  arbitrary  and  capricious.  At 
the  same  time  in  its  findings  of  fact,  the 
trial  court  found  that  the  methodology  used 
by  the  DOL  was  not  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious. What  the  court  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ize was  that  this  was  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  methodology  used  by  the  DOL. 
the  very  methodology  which  the  court 
found  was  not  arbitrary  and  capricious,  ig- 
nored or  disregarded  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  in  the  tobacco  harvest  which  the  court 
on  the  other  hand  said  was  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious on  the  part  of  the  IX>L. 

An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  DOL  and  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Pourth  Cir- 
cuit reversed  the  court  below.  The  Appellate 
Court  simply  held  that  it  could  not  find 
that  the  trial  court  was  clearly  wrong.  It 
then  proceeded  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
statute  confers  broad  discretionary  authori- 
ty upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 

Since  Section  214  makes  no  reference  to 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor  nor  does  it  in  any  re- 
spect, directly  or  indirectly  confer  any  au- 
thority upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  this 
finding  is  patently  in  error.  It  also  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  decision  of  the 
Pifth  Circuit  in  WUliams  v.  Usery.  The 
Pourth  Circuit  thus  held  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  could  use  a  methodology  which 
averages  all  of  the  earnings  of  agricultural 
and  livestock  workers  in  a  sUte  and  deter- 
mined the  AEWR  on  that  basis.  The  Fifth 
Circuit  held,  clearly  and  specifically,  that 
the  averaging  of  the  wages  of  all  agricultur- 
al workers  in  a  sUte  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  and  such  non-crop 
specific  daU  could  not  be  substituted  for 
the  prevailing  wage  rate. 

Thus,  we  have  a  clear  conflict  between  the 
two  Circuits.  For  the  reasons  set  forth 
above,  it  has  become  imperative  that  con- 
gressional consideration  be  given  to  some 
legislative  clarification  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  authority  in  connection  with  the 
fixed  rate  of  the  AEWR.« 
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As  we  all  know,  small  businesses 
with  less  than  100  employees  created 
87  percent  of  the  new  jobs  in  our  coun- 
try during  the  past  20  years.  This  in- 
crease in  the  used  machinery  credit 
will  help  such  businesses  increase 
their  productivity  and  therefore  con- 
tribute more  jobs. 

In  the  machine  shop  business,  the 
current  $100,000  ceiling  is  not  much 
help.  The  cost  of  basic,  imsophisticat- 
ed  used  equipment  has  increased 
about  500  percent  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  used  equipment  ceiling  has 
been  increased  only  once  since  being 
put  into  place  at  $50,000  in  1962. 
Today,  an  established  manufacturer 
has  hardly  begun  to  retool  before  he 
realizes  any  benefit  the  current 
$100,000  ceiling  offers.  Remember,  for 
new  equipment,  there  is  no  limitation, 
and  there  already  is  a  carryback/ 
carry-forward  provision. 

This  discriminatory  tax  treatment 
between  used  and  new  equipment  im- 
pacts directly  and  primarily  on  small 
businesses  which  are  already  hindered 
by  their  inability  to  externally  and  in- 
ternally generate  the  capital  necessary 
to  buy  new  equipment. 

High  interest  rates,  the  restricted 
availability  of  credit,  the  Govern- 
ment's regulatory  burdens  and  other 
tax  provisions  already  provide  disin- 
centive enough  for  these  businesses. 
This  bill  provides  some  relief.  It  is  one 
of  several  tax  measures  targeted  to 
small  businesses  which  could  enable 
them  to  retain  a  greater  portion  of 
their  earnings  for  reinvestment  and 
expansion.* 


USED  MACHINERY  CREDIT  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
allow  small  businesses  to  increase 
their  productivity  and  to  be  more  com- 
petitive during  these  very  difficult 
times.  It  will  help  ameliorate  at  least 
one  of  the  many  tax  code  provisions 
which  discriminates  against  or  discour- 
ages small  business  expansion. 

This  bin  is  very  simple  and  costs 
little.  It  increases  to  $300,000  the  ceU- 
ing  on  the  amount  of  used  equipment 
eligible  for  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  provides  a  3-year  carryback  and  a 
7-year  carry-forward  provision. 

Today,  a  company  buying  new  ma- 
chines has  an  unlimited  tax  credit.  If 
that  company  can  afford  only  used 
equipment  (usually  because  it  is  a 
small  business),  there  is  a  $100,000 
limitation. 

My  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  this  discrepancy. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  K.  "HANK" 
TROBITZ 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF  CALIFOaniA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  northern 
California  recently  retired  after  32 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Redwood  Empire  and  the  Simpson 
Timber  Co. 

Henry  K.  "Hank"  Trobitz  is  a  man  of 
great  ability  whose  civic  and  profes- 
sional accomplishments  are  most  laud- 
able. He  is  a  very  generous  man  in 
spirit  and  in  fact— giving  unstintingly 
of  his  time,  energy,  and  personal  re- 
sources in  support  of  community  proj- 
ects. He  served  with  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
board  of  trustees  and  advisory  board, 
the  Humboldt  State  University  adviso- 
ry board,  the  Humboldt  Bay  Harbor 
Commission  and  the  board  of  Red- 
woods United  Workshop.  Ever  mindful 
of  the  needs  of  others  he  was  a  driving 
force  in  helping  the  community  of 
Klamath  recover  from  the  floods  of 
1953  and  1955—1  was  there  and  saw. 
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first  hand,  this  man's  total  commit- 
ment to  the  concerns  of  others. 

But  Hank's  most  meaningful  gift  to 
the  area  was  the  professional  and  com- 
petent manner  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  issues  facing  the  Redwood  Em- 
pire's most  basic  industry. 

His  leadership,  intelligence,  integri- 
ty, and  high  ideals  have  made  him  a 
most  credible  and  respected  spokes- 
man. His  strong  beliefs  in  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yields  provided  the 
stimulus  for  his  pioneer  activities  in 
acquiring  new  lands  for  reforestation. 

He  had  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  vision  to  see  that  America's 
long-range  needs  for  forest  products 
could  be  best  met  by  expanded  refor- 
estation and  he  has  become  a  world  re- 
nowned authority  in  this  field.  His  cre- 
dentials are  superb— a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  School  of  For- 
estry at  Berkeley,  where  he  studied 
imder  the  brilliant  Professor  Etaieritus 
Emmanuel  Pritz— a  stint  in  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  prior  to  World  War  H- 
a  two-time  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry— twice  president  of  the 
California  Forest  Protective  Associ- 
ation— one  of  California's  first  regis- 
tered professional  foresters— and  a 
former  chairman  of  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia section  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters.  Like  the  well-known  TV 
ad  in  investments,  when  Hank  Trobitz 
speaks  on  forestry  matters — people 
listen. 

I  know  from  personal  experience,  be- 
cause I  have  so  often  sought  his 
highly  valued  views.  I  treasured  his 
sage  advice  and  counsel  in  many  of  our 
common  struggles  to  save  jobs,  main- 
tain local  economic  stability  and,  most 
importantly,  to  expand  on  his  inge- 
nious commitment  to  reforestation 
and  improved  forestry  management. 
His  views  were  tremendously  helpful 
to  me  in  attempting  to  seek  solutions 
to  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  Counties.  We 
have  fought  side  by  side  against  our 
common  adversaries— well  intentioned 
but  often  uninformed  iieople  who  felt 
they  could  preserve  our  forests  by 
placing  them  in  mothballs,  rather 
than  realize  that  all  living  things— red- 
woods included— must  grow— mature— 
and  ultimately  die — only  to  be  re- 
placed by  younger,  faster  growing,  and 
more  beautiful  forests.  Hank  Trobitz 
is  one  of  America's  foremost  advocates 
of  the  renewable  resources  of  forestry. 
We  won  some  battles  and  we  lost 
some.  But  I  always  felt  that  we  did  not 
lose  any  because  we  did  not  have  the 
facts.  Too  often  those  we  lost  were  lost 
before  the  battle  was  begun.  Too  often 
the  testimony  and  wise  counsel  of 
truly  knowledgeable  experts  like  Hank 
Trobitz  went  unheeded  because  minds 
were  already  made  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  red- 
wood empire  are  very  proud  of  their 
tall  trees,  but  they  are  just  as  proud  of 
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the  accomplishments  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  with  those  trees  to 
provide  for  current  needs  and  insure 
the  continuity  of  American  forests  for 
future  generations.  Hank  Trobitz  has 
made  a  unique  contribution  in  this 
regard  to  and  for  the  redwood  empire, 
the  State  of  California,  and  to  our 
Nation.  May  I  add  that  he  has  been 
ably  assisted  in  these  endeavors  by  his 
lovely  wife,  Mary  and  by  his  outstand- 
ing family.  Mary,  David,  and  Cynthia. 
They  are  truly  a  family  of  achievers.  I 
know  them  well  and  was  particularly 
pleased  when  their  accomplishments 
in  connection  with  4-H  activities 
earned  them  a  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  they  visited  me.  It  is  truly 
rewarding  in  these  times  when  so 
many  of  our  cherished  institutions  are 
under  attack  from  all  directions  to  wit- 
ness how  the  Hank  Trobitz  family 
stays  together,  works  together,  and 
prays  together.  They  really  are  an  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  emulate.  I  am 
placing  this  tribute  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  all  may  be 
aware  of  one  of  today's  heroes— a  man 
who  has  so  generously  given  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  talents  for  the  bene- 
fits of  all  Americans.  Many  people 
have  committed  the  golden  rule  to 
memory- -Henry  Trobitz  and  his 
family  have  committed  it  to  their 
lives.* 


NORTHERN  IRELAND— TENSION 
AND  TRAGEDY  CONTINUES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs. 
I  remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
continuing  troubles  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  recent  deaths  of  hunger 
strikers  Bobby  Sands  and  FYancis 
Hughes  shocked  the  world.  The  dete- 
riorating states  of  two  other  hunger 
strike  prisoners  has  Northern  Ireland 
poised  at  the  edge  of  a  new  wave  of 
violence. 

Throughout  the  current  crisis,  I 
have  appealed  for  nonviolence— the 
type  of  nonviolence  asked  for  by  the 
brave  mother  of  Bobby  Sands.  For  the 
most  part,  violence  had  been  relatively 
limited  but  yesterday  a  major  act  of 
violence  occurred  with  the  killing  of 
five  British  soldiers  in  Newry.  I  repeat 
my  appeal  the  violence  be  stopped  on 
all  sides  so  that  a  humanitarian  reso- 
lution can  be  achieved  before  any 
other  deaths  must  occur. 

An  unprecedented  amount  of  Ameri- 
can media  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  current  troubles  in  Northern 
Ireland.  One  of  the  more  excellent  ar- 
ticles was  written  by  Beth  Fallon  of 
the  New  York  I>aily  News.  I  wish  to 
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insert  her  entire  column  in  the  Record 
but  call  my  colleagues  attention  espe- 
cially to  her  discussion  of  the  "special" 
Judicial  system  which  operates  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  which  convicted 
men  like  Bobby  Sands  and  Francis 
Hughes. 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News] 

A  CmiMB.  Y«s— But  It  Was  Britain's  Not 

Bobby's 

(By  Beth  Fallon) 

Bobby  Sands  has  died.  There  will  be  a  lot 
of  noise  over  this,  much  of  It  pitiable.  But 
for  Americans  there  Is  really  only  one  ques- 
tion, a  question  that  Is  persistently  shoved 
under  the  rug:  What  do  you  do  when  your 
friend  does  wrong? 

Britain  Is  America's  staunchest  friend  In 
the  world  (not  our  oldest,  of  course:  France 
helped  us  defeat  Britain  In  1783).  But  she 
has  been  closest  to  us  for  a  long  time.  The 
ties  of  history  and  language  and  law  and 
love  do  not  need  enumerating.  But  Britain  is 
doing  wrong  In  Northern  Ireland,  grave  and 
demonstrable  and  provable  wrong.  She  Is 
breaking  her  own  law,  the  law  of  which  she 
is  so  Justly  proud. 

Margaret  Thatcher  says  Bobby  Sands  de- 
served no  "special"  treatment.  "Crime  Is 
crime  Is  crime,"  says  the  prime  minister. 
That  Is  not  the  truth.  Bobby  Sands  got  very 
special  treatment  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrest  until  he  entered  the  Maze  Prison.  He 
was  tried  not  under  regular  British  law  but 
under  the  infamous  Oiplock  rules.  These 
presume  guilt.  They  deny  habeas  corpus. 
They  deny  Jury  trials.  They  permit  seven 
days  of  interrogation  without  a  lawyer,  and 
then  permit  the  coerced  confessions  which 
come  out  of  them.  According  to  the  Europe- 
an Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  inter- 
rogation system  used  has  frequently  Includ- 
ed torture,  mental  and  physical.  The  convic- 
tion rate  under  this  system  Is  very  high. 
And  90  percent  are  based  solely  on  confes- 
sions obtained  under  the  Interrogation 
system,  with  no  other  evidence  required. 

If  Bobby  Sands,  sentenced  to  14  years  on 
a  weapons  violation,  had  been  treated  like  a 
common  criminal  before  he  got  to  the  Maze, 
he  would  have  had  little  excuse  for  starving 
to  death.  But  he  only  became  a  "common" 
criminal  when  he  entered  the  Maze.  Now. 
with  his  corpse  on  their  hands,  the  British 
will  do  what  they  have  done  so  successfully 
in  the  past:  They  will  blame  the  victim.  And 
they  will  have  plenty  of  help.  In  academia. 
in  this  government  and  the  press. 

I  know  many  people  who  denounce  the 
•terrorism"  of  the  IRA  but  applaud  the 
valor  of  the  Irgun,  for  example,  who  did 
precisely  the  same  things  for  Israel  in  1946- 
48.  Some  of  these  people  will  write  pained 
analyses  now  indicating  that  Sands  has  pro- 
voked violence  by  his  death  and  added  to 
Britain's  crown  of  martyrdom  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Learned  articles  will  bemoan  the 
senselessness  of  it  all.  They  will  applaud  a 
Rhodesian  nationalist,  or  my  old  friend  Ro- 
senfeld  for  what  he  did  with  the  Irgun.  But 
they  will  condemn  Bobby  Sands  for  the  im- 
pudence of  dying. 

And  Americans  will  read  them,  and  be 
comforted,  because  they  do  not  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth.  Britain  is  committing 
crimes  In  Northern  Ireland,  violations  of 
her  own  law  so  terrible  that  the  barons  once 
went  after  King  John  for  some  similar  of- 
fenses and  ran  him  down  at  a  place  called 
Runnymede.  There  a  document  called 
MagTia  Carta  was  forced  out  of  him,  a  thing 
that  established  that  there  was  a  law  above 
anybody,  above  everybody,  even  the  king. 
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with  the  Diplock  rules,  Birs.  Thatcher  is 
breaking  that  law.  It  Is  this  tradition  which 
the  British  have  long  abandoned,  indeed 
never  applied  to  Catholics  In  Ireland.  It  is  a 
shame.  It  is  an  even  greater  shame  to  the 
politicians  of  Irish  ancestry  in  America,  who 
see  it,  and  say  nothing,  or  very  little. 

It  would  be  easy  to  breathe  fire  on  the 
heads  of  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Sen.  Moynlhan, 
on  Speaker  O'Neill  and  Oov.  Carey  today. 
But  It  would  be  pointless.  Their  error  is  that 
they  are  trying  for  statecraft,  for  a  careful 
policy  of  supporting  our  greatest  ally  while 
trying  quietly  to  encourage  peace,  non-vio- 
lence and  a  negotiated  solution.  Forget  the 
derogatory  adjectives.  The  very  worst  thing 
you  can  say  about  their  approach  Is  that  It 
is  not  working.  More  than  2,000  people  have 
died  in  Northern  Ireland  since  they  started 
using  It.  Nobody  asked  Margaret  Thatcher 
uncomfortable  questions  about  Jury  trials, 
or  torture,  while  she  was  here.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's representative  curtsied  to  Prince 
Charles  on  American  soil  while  Bobby 
Sands  starved. 

What  do  you  do  when  your  friends  do 
wrong?  That  depends.  If  quiet  counsel  will 
work,  that's  first.  It  has  been  tried  and 
failed.  There  comes  a  time  in  every  political 
life  when  statecraft  has  to  be  abandoned  for 
a  simple  attempt  to  do  what  is  right.  For 
many  people,  such  a  moment  came  in  Nur- 
emburg  in  1935.  Some  things  plainly  must 
be  opposed.  That  is  what  Rep.  Mario  Btaggl 
has  been  trying  to  do,  and  has  been  much 
maligned  for.  Put  a  light  on  It,  is  his  theory, 
call  it  what  it  Is.  Try  to  stop  it. 

It  Is  not  very  fashionable  to  deplore  the 
oppression  and  torture  of  Irish  Catholics. 
That  the  British  set  up  the  occupation  of 
Northern  Ireland  by  Protestant  English  and 
Scots,  that  the  British  encouraged  their  op- 
pression of  the  native  Irish  on  their  own  soil 
for  Britain's  own  political  ends  right  down 
to  the  present  day  is  simply  undeniable.  It  is 
history. 

That  the  British  would  like  to  get  out  of  it 
now  is  also  undeniable,  but  they  are  riding 
the  tiger  they  bred,  and  their  true  friends 
should  be  pressuring  them  hard  to  stop  it, 
to  fix  a  solution  as  in  Rhodesia,  and  get  out. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  is  quite  right.  Crime  is 
crime  Is  crime.  And  the  crime  Is  Britain's.* 


WHITE  OAKS  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  May  20,  1981,  28 
young  men  and  women  from  the 
White  Oaks  Special  School  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  journeyed  to  Washington 
for  a  firsthand  look  at  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

These  students,  led  by  their  teach- 
ers, Mrs.  Joann  HoUister,  Mrs.  Ann 
Herrold,  and  Mrs.  Irene  McLaughlin, 
and  accompanied  by  parents,  Mrs. 
Irene  Fink,  Mrs.  Mary  Pahl,  Mrs. 
Corbi,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Mrs.  Jean 
Townsend,  and  Mrs.  Rozek,  toured  the 
Capitol  Building,  and  observed  the 
House  and  Senate  in  session. 

I  am  delighted  these  students'  are 
taking  an  interest  in  our  Nation's  po- 
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litical  process,  and  hope  their  interest 
will  continue. 
Students  who  visited  us  Wednesday 

are: 

Alicia  Adams,  Joseph  Donato,  Elvis 
Geissberger.  Sean  Kane.  Michael 
Kelly,  Scott  Markel,  Jeffrey  Pahl. 
Robert  Vovke,  Michelle  Woo.  Thomas 
Cimino,  Laurie  Corbl.  Edward  Daml- 

loski. 

Tammy  Hardwlck,  Frederick 
Kunter,  Bruce  Moore,  Laura  Sleigh. 
Steven  Smith,  Paul  Vetter,  Gregory 
Yeager,  Natalie  Denhardt,  Mallisa 
Martin,  Michael  Raub,  Charles  Rozek. 
Christopher  Sheffert.  Brian  Smith. 
Michael  Smith,  Roy  Trageser.  Marie 
McCollum.* 


PRANK  ZARB:  A  MESSAGE  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

HON.  TOM  LOEFFLER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 
•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  from  1974  to  1977. 
Frank  Zarb  played  a  key  role  In  devel- 
oping and  implementing  energy  policy 
during  the  Ford  administration.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  been  an  active  and 
thoughtful  advocate  for  limiting  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
production  of  America's  energy  re- 
sources. 

While  the  crisis  atmosphere  in 
energy  has  dissipated  somewhat,  we 
continue  to  face  the  serious  threat  of 
uncertain  foreign  imports  of  oil  from  a 
very  tenuous  and  unstable  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  this 
Congress  continue  to  seek  solutions  to 
our  energy  pioblems,  solutions  which 
will  insure  a  greater  degree  of  energy 
self-sufficiency  by  encouraging  the 
production  of  all  domestic  energy 
sources.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay,  or 
to  legislate  during  a  crisis. 

This  is  a  message  which  was  echoed 
recently  by  Frank  Zarb  during  an  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores  in  Palm  Beach. 
Fla.  In  his  speech.  Mr.  Zarb.  a  veteran 
of  more  than  150  congressional  ap- 
pearances, offers  some  excellent 
advice  in  dealing  with  our  national 
energy  future.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  Mr.  Zarb's  remarks  •*•  and 
heed  his  advice. 

SEVENTEEN  "DON'T'S"  TO  GUIOB  CONOHESSIOHAL 
ENERGY  POLICT 

(By  Frank  O.  Zarb) 
The  election  is  behind  us,  a  new  President 
has  picked  his  team  and  Lb  framing  basic 
policy.  It's  a  time  for  advice-giving— advice 
flowing  from  editorial  writers,  from  politi- 
cians who  survived  the  last  election— and 
some  who  did  not— from  special  interest 
groups,  and  groups  which  oppose  special  in- 
terest j!Toups  •  •  •  In  the  great  rush  to  in- 
fluence the  new  administration  we  tend  to 
forget  that  there  is  a  second  major  principle 
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in  the  making  of  national  policy— the 
United  SUtes  Congress  •  •  •  In  some 
places  it's  not  considered  good  form  to  lec- 
ture the  Congress— but,  the  record  shows 
that  in  a  Httle  over  two  years  I  was  called  on 
to  testify  before  one  committee  or  another 
more  than  150  times. 

Along  with  the  scars  left  by  that  experi- 
ence, they  tell  me  that  it  also  earned  me  the 
right  to  occasionally  offer  advice  to  the 
Congress— with  all  due  respect,  •  •  •  of 
course. 

With  that  In  mind,  I  have  organized  my 
thoughts  tonight  Into  a  message  to  the  UJS. 
Congress  I  call: 

Seventeen  "don't's"  In  dealing  with  our 
national  energy  future. 

DON'T  NO.  1 

Don't  start  with  more  reorganization.  The 
Department  of  Energy  was  a  mistake.  *  *  * 
The  Congress  and  the  previous  administra- 
tion Insisted  on  applying  an  organizational 
solution  to  a  problem  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  organization. 

Conc«ntrate  first  on  substance.  Build  on 
the  President's  proposals  to  stimulate  more 
energy  production  and  further  conservation. 
Prom  that  process  will  come  a  clearer  defi- 
nition of  the  Federal  role— once  we  know 
the  mission  then  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment organization  may  be  designed.  Don't 
resort  to  the  old  Congressional  game  of  cre- 
ating the  optical  illusion  of  constructive 
action  through  reorganization.  It's  too  late, 
too  obvious,  and  too  dangerous. 

DON'T  NO.  2 

Don't  get  lost  in  the  useless  debate  that 
argues  whether  the  world  is  running  out  of 
oil  and  gas.  It  is  simple  enough  to  under- 
stand that  oil  and  gas  are  finite,  and  supply 
is  being  reduced.  There  will  come  a  day 
when  the  remaining  barrels  of  oU  and  the 
last  MCF  of  gas  will  be  In  clear  sight.  All  of 
that  is  only  Important  because  It  means 
that  oil  and  gas  are  very  valuable.  Value  re- 
lates to  price— and  the  price  of  both  these 
commodities  will  continue  to  increase  In  real 
terms. 

The  current  glut  and  price  level  of  world 
oil  is  temporary  and  dangerously  mislead- 
ing. The  world  used  more  oil  yesterday  and 
today  than  it  added  to  reserves.  It  will  use 
more  tomorrow  than  it  will  find.  Don't  be 
fooled  by  periodical  supply  and  demand  dis- 
tortions. 


DON'T  NO.  3 

Don't  confuse  oil  availability  from  foreign 
producers  with  foreign  policy.  Foreign  pro- 
ducers of  oil  and  gas  wUl  continue  to  act  In 
their  best  Interests  without  special  regard 
for  our  economic  Interests,  just  as  we  might 
in  their  place.  It  will  do  no  good  to  tUt  for- 
eign policy  In  an  attempt  to  seek  conces- 
sions. The  producers  of  the  world  are  going 
to  continue  to  take  what  the  market  wiU 
bear  for  their  remaining  supplies  of  olL 
That  is  not  a  diplomatic  Judgment— it|s 
their  view  of  responsible  handling  of  their 
natural  resources.  A  sound  mid-east  foreign 
policy  should  stand  on  its  own  and  a  sound 
energy  policy  should  stand  on  lU  own. 

DON'T  NO  4 

Don't— absolutely  don't— try  to  conserve 
energy  with  a  broad  range  of  non-price  ra- 
tioning programs.  Government  Imposed  re- 
strictions will  faU  just  as  they  have  failed 
before.  Further,  they  most  often  yield 
counter-productive  results.  Your  last  debate 
on  a  national  gasoline  rationing  program 
was  a  great  example  of  ideological  wheel- 
spinning.  Except  in  urgent  emergency,  ra- 
tioning, mandatory  efficiency  standards  and 
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most  other  fuel  use  regulatory  restricttons 
are  not  sound  policy  tools. 

DON'T  NO.  ■ 

The  most  important  "don't"  of  them  all  Is: 
Don't  try  to  control  fuel  prices  below  real 
value  levels.  Past  Government  price  controls 
on  oil,  natural  gas  have  visited  more  damage 
to  our  national  energy  situation  than  has 
OPEC.  Controls  have  Increased  consump- 
tion beyond  realistic  levels  and  slowed  pro- 
duction, not  only  of  oil  and  gas  but  all  alter- 
nate renewable  forms  of  fuel.  Except  in 
time  of  emergency  shortage,  price  controls 
In  the  energy  sector  have  absolutely  no  re- 
deeming features. 

DON'T  NO.  8 

Don't  assume  that  the  American  people 
are  wastrels.  Consumers  respond  to  the 
market  measure  of  value— 34-cent  gasoline 
brought  on  the  automobile  of  the  1960's. 
$1.45  a  gallon  gasoline  is  bringing  us  the 
automobile  of  the  1980's.  If  we  continue  to 
Insist  on  placing  realistic  prices  on  our  natu- 
ral resources  we  will  find  that  the  market 
system  will  accommodate  conservation  Just 
fine.  As  a  direct  result  of  economic  forces, 
the  U.S.  energy  rate  of  growth  should  de- 
cline to  an  average  of  I'A  percent  a  year  by 
1985.  This  compares  to  an  historic  3Vt  per- 
cent a  year  rate  of  growth.  The  lesson  here 
is  clear.  The  change  in  market  value  of 
energy  at  present  and  predicted  levels  is 
pressing  the  Industrial,  transportation  and 
residential  sectors  of  our  economy  to  make 
basic  Internal  adjustments,  therefore  en- 
couraging a  result  which  will  allow  us.  in 
1985,  to  produce  a  unit  of  gross  national 
product  with  50  percent  less  energy  than 
was  needed  in  1974. 

DON'T  NO.  7 

Don't  allow  the  existing  price  controls  on 
natural  gas  to  continue.  All  through  the 
1970s  the  Congress  was  paralyzed  by  the 
pricing  issue,  because  of  short-term  political 
considerations.  There  will  be  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  eliminate  completely  price  con- 
trols on  natural  gas  *  •  '  don't  let  it  pass. 
Long-term  Inflation  has  been  encouraged 
with  an  Ineffective  energy  program,  which 
Included  regulated  prices.  You  will  find  that 
some  groups  In  the  private  sector,  who  are 
otherwise  strong  supporters  of  the  market 
system.  wUl  ask  you  to  maintain  selected 
controls  to  protect  their  so-caUed  unusual 
situation.  Don't  listen— Price  controls  must 
go— lock  stock  and  barrel. 


DON'T  NO.  s 

Don't  try  to  construct  a  program  which 
attempte  to  convince  Americans  that  we  will 
produce  oiu-  energy  needs  without  coste  and 
risks.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce  the  do- 
mestic energy  required  in  appropriate  quan- 
tities without  some  degradation  to  our  envi- 
ronment and  some  risk  to  our  safety.  There 
must  be  more  sensible  compromise  between 
energy  production  and  environmental  re- 
strictions. 

Don't  try  to  avoid  an  open  assessment  of 
this  issue  because  of  the  political  heat  from 
those  who  would  accuse  you  of  being  anti 
clean-America.  No  one  with  good  sense 
wants  to  return  to  the  days  when  envirtm- 
mental  needs  were  not  properly  in  foctis. 
But,  we  must  put  our  needs  for  energy  pro- 
duction into  better  balance  with  continued 
requirements  for  sensible  environmental 
protection. 

DON'T  NO.  • 

Don't  underestimate  the  investment  re- 
quired to  produce  more  American  oU,  gas 
and  other  forms  of  fuel.  The  Increase  in 
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production  of  oil  utd  gaa  from  domestic 
wells  is  m  function  of  technology  and  Invest- 
ment. Secondary  tnd  tertiary  recovery  sys- 
tems. deep-weU  drilling.  exploraUon  In  hos- 
tile tenvin  are  certain  to  bring  some  Im- 
provements in  our  domestic  production  pic- 
ture. However,  these  sectors  can  be  devel- 
oped only  If  investments  are  made  at  levels 
substantially  more  sizable  than  historic 
standards  would  indicate.  During  your  delib- 
eration keep  two  facts  in  focus  •  •  •.  First— 
at  best  the  United  SUtes  has  20  to  30  years 
left  of  oil  production  at  reasonable  levels- 
second,  in  the  year  2000.  a  barrel  of  oU  wUl 
be  priced  at  a  level  between  $150  and  (225, 
and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  cost  more  than 
$10  a  gallon  in  1981  dollars. 

OOM'Tiro.  10 

Dont  fall  into  the  old  windfaU  profits 
trap.  The  term  "obscene  profits",  presently 
applied  to  energy  issues,  is  a  poliUcal  phrase 
and  has  no  economic  value.  You  will  find 
any  number  of  reasons  to  criticize  the  oU  in- 
dustry. However,  to  attack  and  manipulate 
profit  through  selected  windfaU  tax  systems 
without  proper  consideration  for  required 
energy  investments  works  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people.  Our  program 
must  encourage  Investment.  The  current 
windfall  tax  program  does  not— it  must  go- 
to be  replaced  with  a  system  which  encour- 
ages maximum  investment  in  American 
en«rgy. 

DOR'T  NO.  1 1 

Don't  set  out  a  meaningful  program  for 
coal  production  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
face  the  nasty  questions  of:  outdated  clean 
air  formulae,  an  over-regviiated  strip  mine 
situation,  counter-productive  "best  availa- 
ble" technology  regulations.  In  addition, 
price  controls  on  natural  gas  often  make  it 
cheaper  not  to  convert  to  coal.  We  can  lift 
our  coal  production  to  1,200.000  tons  by 
11>85.  but  don't  try  to  unless  you  are  willing 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  same,  very  sensi- 
tive questions,  which  lor  four  years  have 
blimted  an  otherwise  bright  picture  for  coal 
production. 

DON'T  NO.  13 

Don't  use  double  talk  when  dealing  with 
nuclear  power  questions.  If  a  long-range 
VS.  energy  policy  is  to  have  credibility,  it 
must  contain  a  thoughtful  chapter  dealing 
with  the  nuclear  power  component.  The 
nation  has  not  accepted  the  notion  that  nu- 
clear power  should  be  eliminated  as  an  im- 
portant power  source.  The  country  has  also 
rejected  the  idea  that  a  nonreguiated.  all- 
out  nuclear  power  effort  Is  the  best  answer. 

Moat  Americans  beUeve  that,  with  sensi- 
ble leadership,  nuclear  power  can  be  ex- 
panded with  acceptable  safety  and  environ- 
mental risk.  It  is  not  the  fuel  of  last  resort- 
it  is  an  eaaential  component  of  our  energy 
needs.  The  last  Congress  ducked  decisions 
on  nudear  waste  disposal  and  acceptable 
safety  standards.  Their  inability  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  issues  was  related  to  poUti- 
cal  ooasiderations  and  not  technological,  sci- 
entific or  financial  causes.  The  United 
States  Congress  is  the  only  forum  through 
which  this  sector  can  be  properly  put  into 
focus.  If  you  avoid  your  responsibilities 
here,  we  will  not  have  a  national  energy 
program. 

DON'T  NO.  13 

Don't  be  misled  into  believing  that  the 
best  way  to  influence  international  agree- 
ments on  advanced  nuclear  systems  is  to  set 
a  notrie  example  of  delay.  The  strongest  way 
to  influence  global  standards  for  nuclear 
power  is  to  own  the  best  available  technol- 
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ogy.  Development  of  a  United  SUtes  breed- 
er reactor  program  and  fuel-recycling 
system  are  essential  for  long-term  energy 
requirements,  and  also  Important  to  our  ob- 
jectives to  positively  influence  international 
safety  standards.  The  policy  adopted  four 
years  ago  to  put  our  breeder  reactor  devel- 
opment on  a  slow  track,  in  order  to  set  the 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  failed.  We 
have  lost  four  years  and  cannot  afford  any 
more  delay. 

DON'T  NO.  14 

Don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  another  major  oil  cutoff 
from  the  Mideast.  The  next  disruption  will 
not  be  the  result  of  actions  taken  by  respon- 
sible Mideast  governments— thus  not  con- 
trollable or  predictable.  It  will  produce  re- 
sults five  times  greater  than  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  the  1973/1974  experience.  The  only 
sensible  embargo  insurance  available  during 
the  next  fifteen  years  is  to  stockpile  crude 
oil.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  United 
SUtes  National  Strategic  Reserve  Program 
became  the  victim  of  mismanagement  and 
bad  judgment.  If  the  Government  had  fol- 
lowed the  plan  submitted  by  President  Pord 
and  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1976,  we 
would  have  more  than  350.000,000  barrels  of 
oil  in  storage  today  instead  of  100.000.000. 
The  loss  in  added  protection  is  obvious,  but 
please  note  that  the  U.  S.  lost  approximate- 
ly $2  billion  by  not  buying  oil  at  the  1976/ 
1980  prices.  If  a  business  was  run  that  way 
the  stoclOiolders  would  fire  the  manage- 
ment! 

Now  I  understand  that  the  budget  axe  is 
threatening  this  program  once  again.  Let 
me  recommend  one  or  two  options: 

1.  Buy  the  oil  off-balance-sheet  and  treat 
it  as  a  capital  investment;  or 

2.  Add  a  2-cent  surcharge  to  each  gallon  of 
petroleum  product  consumed  in  America, 
until  the  stockpile  is  paid  for. 

The  national  security  of  this  country  is  at 
risk — don't  turn  your  back  on  it. 

DON'T  NO.  1  s 

Don't  over-promise  that  we  can  expect 
help  from  alternate  sources  of  energy  in  the 
near  term.  It's  Just  wrong  to  imply  that  sal- 
vation from  advanced  technology  is  at  hand. 
In  the  years  ahead,  new  energy  sources  will 
be  developed  at  an  increasing  rate  of  speed, 
and  that  assumes  that  government  gets  out 
of  the  way.  But  please  not:  not  more  than  3 
percent  of  our  total  energy  requirements 
can  be  achieved  with  advancing  technol- 
ogies by  1990.  The  work  now  being  done  in 
solar,  geothermal,  shale,  coal,  gas,  coal-liq- 
uids, gasohol,  wind,  waves,  tidal  change,  bio- 
mass  and  others  will  result  In  the  ultimate 
emergence  of  those  technologies  which  will 
have  the  highest  potential  for  commercial 
development.  By  the  year  2000,  we  wUI 
begin  producing  measurable  levels  of  syn- 
thetic and  renewable  fuel  development.  The 
important  point  to  remember  here  is  that, 
although  some  special  risk  protection  and 
early  financial  assistance  for  first  genera- 
tion development  may  be  required  by  the 
government,  it  will  be  the  private  market- 
place which  will  sort  out  and  best  support 
growth  of  the  best  technologies. 

DON'T  NO.  i« 

Don't  waste  time  telling  us  how  serious 
the  problem  Is— and  how  we  must  all  reduce 
our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  American 
people  and  the  American  economy  have  the 
drive,  ingenuity,  financial  and  technical  re- 
sources to  eliminate  our  energy  problem 
over  a  period  of  time.  However,  the  basic 
American  free-enterprise  system,  which  pro- 
duced   our    industrial    development,    is    in 
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disrepair  •  •  •  With  a  return  to  the  basic 
market  system,  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment interference,  we  will  succeed  in  achiev- 
ing our  energy  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  repair  the  damaged  foundation  of  the 
American  political  and  economic  system. 

DON'T  NO.  17 

If,  four  years  from  now,  all  we  have  are 
more  words,  government  organizations,  and 
not  more  production  of  American  energy 
produced  by  American  workers,  don't— don't 
expect  any  sympathy  from  the  American 
voter.* 


CX>NORESS  MUST  REJECT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  President's 
proposals  to  cut  social  security  bene- 
fits. Everyone  familiar  with  the  social 
security  program  recognizes  that  we 
must  do  something  this  year  to  insure 
its  sUbility  in  the  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  has  proposed 
just  the  wrong  thing.  How  can  he 
expect  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
program  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
promised  benefits  for  workers  and  re- 
tirees? 

These  reductions  would  be  a  breach 
of  faith  with  every  American  and  they 
are  totally  unnecessary.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration admits  that  these  cuts 
are  far  in  excess  of  what  would  be 
needed  to  rectify  the  short-term  fi- 
nancing problem. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  critical  that 
we  do  not  allow  our  handling  of  the 
inunediate  problems  of  social  security 
financing  to  undermine  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  program  or  our  com- 
mitment to  fulfilling  promises  to 
future  retirees  by  cutting  benefits.  We 
should  look  to  other  financing  alterna- 
tives. 

As  I  testified  before  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  earlier  this  year, 
there  are  several  other  ways  to  secure 
the  trust  funds  without  raising  taxes 
or  cutting  promised  benefits.  These  in- 
clude: Authorizing  intertrust  fund  bor- 
rowing, authorizing  at  least  limited 
use  of  general  revenues,  and  increas- 
ing the  incentives  for  Americans  to 
continue  working  and  delay  their  re- 
tirement. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  my  full  statement  before  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  with  my 
colleagues. 
The  statement  follows: 
Statemknt  or  Hon.  Richamd  L.  Ottingem 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  this 
morning   to  share  my  views  with   you   on 
Social  Security  financing.  1981  is  a  critical 
year  for  Social  Security.  We  are  facing  both 
an  immediate  funding  problem  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  serious  funding  problems  in  the 


future.  While  these  problems  have  different 
causes  and  solutions,  both  demand  our  swift 
but  careful  consideration.  How  we  react  and 
the  measures  we  enact  will  have  an  impact 
not  only  on  the  program's  viability  but  also 
on  the  public's  confidence  in  it  and  their 
willingness  to  continue  to  support  it. 

Because  Social  Security  is  funded  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis — current  contributions 
pay  for  current  benefits— we  cannot  put  off 
making  decisions  on  the  future  financing 
and  structure  of  the  program.  Any  changes 
we  make  must  be  phased  in  gradually  so 
that  we  do  not  disrupt  retirement  plans  of 
working  Americans,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
we  act  now  to  avoid  a  crisis  in  the  future. 

nUfCDIATZ  ACTION  NEEOfS 

We  face  an  immediate  shortfall  in  the  re- 
tirement trust  fund  due  to  adverse  economic 
conditions.  While  unemployment  has  cut 
down  receipts,  inflation  has  increased  ex- 
penditures. If  these  conditions  continue,  the 
Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  (OASI) 
trust  fund  will  encounter  financial  difficul- 
ties during  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  For- 
tunately, the  other  trust  funds— the  Disabil- 
ity Insurance  trust  fund  and  Health  Insur- 
ance (Medicare)  trust  fund— are  in  reason- 
ably good  financial  shape  and  this  gives  us 
some  flexibility  in  dealing  with  the  immedi- 
ate OASI  problem. 

I  believe  the  best  course  for  now  would  be 
to  authorize  any  Social  Security  trust  fund 
to  borrow  from  the  others  as  the  need 
arises.  The  twrrowing  fund  would  make  re- 
payment when  it  could.  Under  current  eco- 
nomic assumptions,  accounting  changes 
such  as  this  and  the  realignment  of  the  Ux 
rate  would  enable  all  cash  benefits  to  con- 
tinue into  1984  because  the  total  amount  on 
reserve  in  all  three  trust  funds  will  be  ade- 
quate until  then. 

1  stress  that  this  is  a  temporary  solution. 
While  it  gives  us  time  to  consider  further 
measures  it  does  not  allow  us  to  put  aside 
the  tough  decisions  for  the  longer  term. 


SHORT-TBRM  MEASURES 

Basically,  we  have  three  options  available 
to  ensure  that  the  OASI  trust  fund  has  ade- 
quate reserves  to  meet  its  future  obliga- 
tions. We  could  (IJ  Increase  payroll  taxes. 
(2)  decrease  benefits,  or  (3)  find  new  sources 
of  revenues.  I  favor  the  last  alternative. 

We  followed  the  first  course  in  1977  and 
adopted  substantial  payroll  tax  increases. 
We  thought  we  had  ensured  the  fiscal  via- 
bility of  the  Social  Security  system  for  the 
next  thirty  years.  Yet.  now  we  are  facing  a 
crisis  similar  to  that  we  faced  in  1977. 1  sup- 
ported that  legislation  only  because  of  the 
urgent  need  to  ensure  the  viability  of  the 
system  and  guarantee  benefits.  I  strongly 
opposed  the  Increases  in  payroll  taxes  that 
are  both  regressive  and  inflationary.  In 
1981.  it  should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  pay- 
roll tax  mechanism  alone  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

The  second  alternative— reducing  bene- 
fits—is equally  unacceptable  in  my  mind,  al- 
though it  is  getting  more  attention  than  the 
other  alternatives.  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  nationwide  survey  conducted  for 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security 
found  that  given  the  choice  between  boost- 
ing Social  Security  Uxes  and  reducing  bene- 
fits, now  or  in  the  future,  63  percent  favored 
higher  Uxes  and  only  15  percent  favored  re- 
ducing benefits. 

President  Reagan  and  others  have  sug- 
gested a  number  of  cuts  including: 

Eliminating  the  $255  lump  sum  death 
benefit. 
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Eliminating  the  uninimnm  benefit. 
Ending  benef iU  for  students  aged  18  to  22. 

and 
Reducing  the  present  cost-of-Uving  adjust- 

menU. 

I  hope  we  will  reject  these  proposals.  It  is 
absolutely  critical  that  we  do  not  allow  our 
handling  of  the  short-term  financial  prob- 
lems to  undermine  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  Social  Security  program  or  our  com- 
mitment to  fulfilling  our  promises  by  cut- 
ting benefits  without  looking  at  other  alter- 
natives. 

Furthermore,  repeated  proposals  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  benefits— whether  or 
not  they  are  ever  actively  pursued— have 
created  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  among  both 
workers  and  beneficiaries.  We  saw  this 
happen  Just  last  year  after  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council  recommended  taxing 
Social  Security  benefits.  Although  no  one  in 
Congress  introduced  legislation  to  do  this, 
the  concern  expressed  by  the  public  was 
overwhelming.  To  deal  with  this  fear,  I 
sponsored  a  "Sense-of-the-Congress-Resolu- 
tion"  sUting  that  Social  Security  benefits 
should  remain  tax  exempt.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  384  to  1. 

Of  particular  concern  among  the  suggest- 
ed cuts  is  the  proposal  to  limit  the  cost  of 
living  adjustments  now  provided  to  Social 
Security  recipients.  I  agree  that  the  present 
CPI  doesn't  accurately  reflect  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  elderly— I  believe  it  under- 
estimates the  impact.  Rather  than  arbitrar- 
ily changing  the  formula  or  putting  a  cap 
on  any  adjustments,  I  believe  we  should  es- 
Ublish  a  special  CPI  for  the  elderly  which 
reflects  their  spending  patterns.  I  hope  we 
will  not  renege  on  our  commitment  to  pro- 
tect the  elderly  and  disabled  from  the 
impact  of  inflation.  Limiting  the  increases 
would  put  the  burden  of  Inflation  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  Instead  we  should  be 
focusing  our  efforts  on  reducing  inflation 
and  putting  together  an  accurate  index. 

Once  we  have  taken  care  of  the  immediate 
danger.  hopefuUy  by  authorizing  inter-fund 
borrowing  and  similar  accounting  changes, 
we  should  look  at  structural  changes  that 
could  put  Social  Security  on  a  sounder  foot- 
ing in  the  future. 


USE  OP  GENERAL  REVENUES 

Many  senior  citizen  groups  have  pushed 
for  the  addition  of  general  revenues  to  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  plan  proposed  by  the  former  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  Rep.  James 
Burke,  which  would  have  made  the  Federal 
government  an  equal  partner  in  supporting 
the  system  with  the  government,  employers, 
and  employees  each  contributing  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  as  was  originally 
contemplated  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

An  alternative  would  be  a  more  limited 
use  of  general  revenues.  This  could  be  done 
in  several  ways.  One  way  would  be  to  use 
general  revenues  to  fund  a  portion  of  the 
Medicare  program.  This  would  allow  a 
greater  portion  of  the  payroll  tax  to  be  di- 
rected into  the  retirement  trust  fund.  This 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  idea,  because 
some  Medicare  benefits  already  are  partly 
funded  by  general  revenues  and  Medicare  is 
not  tied  to  past  earnings  as  are  other  Social 
Security  benefits. 

However,  I  think  this  idea  must  be  care- 
fully examined.  My  fear  is  that  if  Medicare 
costs  rise  in  the  future,  the  Congress  will  be 
tempted  to  cut  benefits  or  impose  a  needs 
test.  Many  senior  citizen  groups  oppose  this 
plan  for  this  reason. 

Another  possible  structural  change  that 
has  not  received  as  much  attention  is  a  plan 
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to  add  general  revenues  to  the  trust  funds 
when  the  unemployment  rate  is  high.  Basi- 
cally the  amount  transferred  would  be  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  payroll  tax 
paid  that  year  and  the  taxes  that  would 
have  been  collected  if  the  unemployment 
rate  had  been  no  more  than  6  percent,  for 
example.  As  unemployment  rates  decrease 
any  supplementing  revenue  coming  in 
through  this  mechanism  would  be  phased 
out  automatically. 

By  authorizing  at  least  limited  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues.  I  believe  we  can  secure  the 
trust  fund  without  eliminating  promised 
benefits  and  causing  workers  to  lose  faith  in 
the  Social  Security  system  as  they  perceive 
that  their  future  benefit  rights  are  being 
eroded. 

LONG-TERM  PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

Additional  measures  may  be  needed  to 
solve  the  long-term  problem  caused  by 
changing  demographic  trends  expiected  in 
the  first  part  of  the  next  century. 

Pension  policy  will  be  profoundly  affected 
by  demographic  changes  including  a  declin- 
ing birth  rate.  Increasing  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals age  65  and  older,  and  longer  life  ex- 
pectancies. 

Since  Social  Security  was  established  in 
1935,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  life  expectancy  for  both  men  and  women. 
In  spite  of  the  longer  life  expectancy, 
people  are  not  working  longer.  Early  retire- 
ment means  smaller  contributions  and 
longer  benefit  periods.  As  the  baby  boom 
generation  reaches  retirement  age.  the 
impact  of  this  problem  will  multiply.  Also, 
families  are  having  fewer  children,  and  if 
this  trend  continues,  it  will  aggravate  the 
imbalance.  What  we  will  have  are  fewer 
workers  supporting  more  retirees.  Our 
Social  Security  system  as  presently  struc- 
tured probably  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  changing  society  in  the  2Lst 
century. 

Some  people  have  suggested  raising  the 
normal  retirement  age  from  65  to  68  and 
the  early  retirement  age  from  62  to  65.  In 
light  of  the  increased  life  expectancy  I  be- 
lieve it  makes  sense  for  older  people  to  con- 
tinue working,  but  I  would  prefer  to  encour- 
age this  rather  than  require  it.  As  the  head 
of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens 
pointed  out  recently,  "the  suggestions  for 
later  retirement  come  from  those  who  have 
never  experienced  the  exhausUon  of  lifting 
50  lb.  boxes  for  8  hours  a  day  or  continually 
operating  a  pneumatic  press.  Yet,  they 
assume  that  65  year  old  workers  can  contin- 
ue to  lift  those  weights  and  operate  heavy 
machinery  until  they  reach  68." 

We  need  to  encourage  people  to  continue 
worlung  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
Social  Security,  but  there  are  positive 
changes  that  could  be  made  to  achieve  this 
result  without  cutting  ijenefits  to  those  who 
wish  or  need  to  retire. 


ELIMINATE  EARNINGS  LOdT 

The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  eliminate 
the  obvious  disincentives  to  work  now  in  our 
public  policies.  Among  these  is  the  Social 
Security  earnings  limit,  which  I  have  op- 
posed for  a  long  time.  I  am  convinced  tliat 
eliminating  the  unfair  earnings  ceiling  will 
generate  additional  revenues  and  offset 
much  of  the  cost  of  removing  it.  These  rev- 
enues will  come  from  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  now  staying  home  in  order  to 
draw  their  fuU  benefits,  but  who  would 
return  to  work  if  the  earnings  test  were  re- 
pealed and  would  then  resume  paying  Social 
Security  and  income  taxes. 
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RKKAL  PIMSIOH  OmST 


In  MldiUon.  we  should  elimiiuttc  all  man- 
datory retirement  policies  and  the  present 
pension  offset  Included  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  This  offset  Is 
havinc  a  devastating  impact  on  the  older 
workers  who  must  remain  in  the  work  foree 
because  his  or  her  pension  is  inadequate.  I 
have  introduced  HJl  1429  which  would 
repeal  this  offset. 

The  earnings  limit  and  the  pension  offset 
carry  the  same  message  to  older  Americans; 
don't  work.  Their  repeal  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  and 
much  larger  elderly  population. 

Not  only  should  we  remove  obstacles  to 
work,  we  should  add  incentives  to  continue 
working  such  as  increasing  the  delayed  re- 
tirement credit  now  available  to  those  who 
choose  to  work  and  delay  retirement  past 
age  65. 

In  addition,  we  should  explore  plans  such 
as  sheltered  workshops  and  phased-in  re- 
tirement with  partial  Social  Security  bene- 
fits for  those  who  work  part-time  between 
the  ages  of  85  and  68.  Other  countries  are 
ahead  of  us  in  providing  opportunities  for 
part-time  work,  job  sharing,  and  placement 
and  retraining  programs  specifically  target- 
ed toward  older  workers. 

MAKZ  SOCIAL  SaCTntrTT  COVERAGE  'JMIVERSAL 

To  broaden  the  economic  base  of  Social 
Security,  everyone  should  contribute  includ- 
ing Congressmen  and  municipal  employees. 
As  with  recipients  of  other  private  pensions, 
this  should  be  done  only  if  pension  rights 
under  existing  government  pension  plans 
are  assured.  Municipal  workers,  like  private 
employees,  should  be  entitled  to  their  pen- 
sions plus  earned  Social  Security  benefits. 

Finally,  we  must  set  a  goal  of  a  better  bal- 
ance between  post-retirement  income.  Social 
Security,  public  pensions,  private  pensions 
and  individual  savings.  Social  Security  will 
continue  to  provide  a  major  portion  of 
income  for  the  elderly  in  the  years  to  come, 
but  greater  emphasis  on  private  pensions, 
earnings  and  savings  would  alleviate  the 
pressure  on  Social  Security  while  providing 
more  adequate  income  for  older  Americans. 
We  can  do  this  by  encouraging  the  mainte- 
nance and  growth  of  private  pensions,  ex- 
panding the  eligibility  for  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts,  and  encouraging  voluntary 
savings  for  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  45  year  history. 
Social  Security  has  contributed  significantly 
to  the  financial  well-being  of  the  nation's  el- 
derly. While  we  are  now  facing  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  and  will  need  to  make 
changes  in  accordance  with  changing  demo- 
graphic trends,  I  believe  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  Social  Security  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  generations  to  come.  Clearly,  we 
must  plan  ahead  and  time  is  of  the  essence 
if  we  are  to  avert  a  crisis  in  the  future.  I 
commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  the  Social  Security 
program  into  the  next  century.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

personally  welcome  losif  Mendelevich 
to  Washington.  Just  yesterday,  the 
New  York  Women's  Group  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  recently  formed  by  Carol  Bella- 
my, president  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  and  former  State  Senator 
Karen  Burstein.  held  its  first  meeting 
and  was  honored  to  receive  losif  Men- 
delevich as  a  guest  speaker.  losif  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  Western  support 
for  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience  and 
the  importance  of  public  statements, 
as  well  as  private  diplomatic  action. 
He  spoke  of  how  public  support 
throughout  the  world  gives  strength 
to  those  who  are  victims  of  Soviet 
injustices  and  keeps  Soviet  officials 
aware  of  international  attention 
to  any  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
agreements. 

losif  also  expressed  his  concern  over 
my  Prisoner  of  Conscience,  Ida  Nudel. 
While  I  have  followed  many  cases  of 
Soviet  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  I  am 
most  familiar  with  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  Ida  in  her  exile  in  Sibe- 
ria, losif  Mendelevich's  release  from 
prison  and  emigration  to  Israel  is 
proof  that  efforts  to  obtain  justice  for 
Soviet  Prisoners  of  Conscience  are  not 
futile.  His  freedom  to  join  his  family 
in  Israel  gives  others  the  courage  to 
fight  for  their  rights  and  the  hope  for 
success.* 


PARISHIONERS  DEDICATE  NEW 
ASCENSION  CHURCH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENIfSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  20,  1981 


WELCOME  TO  lOSIP 
B4ENDELEV1CH 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  ITXW  YORK 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Bto.    FERRARO.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportiuiity  to 


•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday,  May  31.  I  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  with  the  parishioners 
of  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  Byzan- 
tine Catholic  Church  of  Clairton.  Pa., 
in  dedicating  their  new  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

This  beautiful  new  structure,  con- 
structed in  less  than  2  years,  is  a  re- 
markable achievement  and  a  glowing 
demonstration  of  the  love  and  devo- 
tion the  people  of  Ascension  parish 
have  for  their  church  and  their  spirit- 
ual leader.  Msgr.  Michael  Hrebin. 

The  effort  put  forth  by  Monsignor 
Hrebin  and  his  parishioners  has  been 
duly  recognized  by  the  Byzantine 
Church  and  a  number  of  high  ranking 
officials  of  the  rite  have  accepted  invi- 
tations to  participate  in  the  blessing  of 
this  new  shrine  of  Christendom. 

Among  the  church  leaders  expected 
to  attend  are  Metropolitan  Archbish- 
op Stephen  J.  Kocisko.  D.D.;  Bishop 
I>aniel  Kucera,  D.D..  of  the  Diocese  of 
Salina,  Kans.:  Auxiliary  Bishop  John 
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M.  Bilock,  D.D.,  of  the  Pittsburgh  By- 
zantine Catholic  Diocese:  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Thomas  V.  Dolinary  of  the 
Passaic  Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese; 
the  Very  Reverend  Donald  S.  Nestl. 
C.S.Sp..  president  of  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity. 

Msgr.  George  Billy,  pastor  of  St. 
George's  Church.  Linden,  N.J.;  Msgr. 
Robert  G.  Moneta,  pastor  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Newark.  N.J.;  and 
the  Reverend  Raymond  A.  Vollmer. 
pastor  of  St.  Clare's  Church  in  Clair- 
ton. 

Lay  people  taking  part  in  the  dedica- 
tion program  include  Mayor  Rose 
Busch  of  the  city  of  Clairton  and  Mr. 
John  L.  Monito.  a  member  of  Ascen- 
sion parish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Ascension  Church  marks  yet  an- 
other milestone  in  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  development  and  rebuilding 
of  the  parish  launched  by  Monsignor 
Hrebin  nearly  17  years  ago.  His  first 
undertaking  was  the  building  of  a  new 
auditorium  that  today  stiU  stands  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  ar- 
chitecture in  western  Pennsylvania- 
Ascension  Hall. 

Once  that  project  reached  comple- 
tion, Monsignor  Hrebin.  a  man  of  re- 
markable talents,  boundless  energy 
and  blessed  with  the  ability  to  inspire 
others  in  a  cause,  turned  his  attention 
to  rebuilding  the  church  itself.  He 
celebrated  his  last  mass  in  the  old 
church  on  September  17,  1979,  and  on 
Saturday,  August  30,  1980,  Monsignor 
Hrebin  performed  the  liturgical  cere- 
monies prescribed  for  a  simple  blessing 
of  the  new  church  and  mass  was  cele- 
brated in  the  structure  that  evening. 

During  the  rebuilding  program,  the 
men  and  women  of  Ascension  parish 
gave  imselfishly  of  their  time  and 
talent  and  they  recognize  their  work  is 
not  finished.  They  will  continue  to 
extend  themselves  to  refine  and  beau- 
tify their  church,  to  enhance  its  role 
as  a  spiritual  sanctuary  for  all  and  to 
make  it  a  fitting  home  for  their  Lord. 

The  list  of  their  sacrifices  in  this 
project  is  lengthy  and  involves  so 
many  people  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  recognize  individuals,  but  if 
one  may  serve  as  the  symbol  for  all, 
that  man  would  be  Monsignor  Hrebin, 
or  "Father  Mike"  as  he  is  known  to  his 
parishioners  and  the  people  of  Clair- 
ton. 

I  Icnow  of  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whose  friendship  I  cherish  more  or 
who  is  more  loved  by  his  people  or  his 
community.  He  is  unique  among  men, 
warm,  friendly,  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  know  him,  and  I  pray  God  will 
continue  to  shine  His  face  on  Father 
Mike  and  Ascension  Parish.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  OF 
DISABLED  PERSONS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

OPKAHSAS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  In- 
ternational Year  for  Disabled  Persons 
progresses,  I  am  pleased  to  share  the 
following  two  articles  with  my  col- 
leagues which  appeared  recently  in 
the  U.S.  edition  of  ILO  Information. 
The  International  Labor  Office  (ILO) 
is  the  permanent  secretariat  of  the 
145— member  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, a  specialized  agency  associ- 
ated with  the  United  Nations. 

One  purpose  of  the  International 
Year  for  Disabled  Persons  is  to  focus 
attention  on  the  situation  of  millions 
of  handicapped  and  help  remove  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  which 
bar  their  way  to  "full  participation 
and  equality"— the  U.N.  theme  for  the 
year.  The  majority  of  the  world's  dis- 
abled—300  million— live  in  developing 
countries  which  also  have  a  backlog  of 
over  400  million  Jobless  or  underem- 
ployed citizens.  An  important  objec- 
tive of  all  ILO  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion projects  in  developing  countries  is 
to  try  to  insure  that  the  disabled 
become  self-sufficient.  Efforts  are 
made  to  teach  them  practical  skills  for 
everyday  life.  The  International  Labor 
Organization's  main  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
duction workshops  on  small-scale  in- 
dustry lines,  small  business  coopera- 
tives, and  self-emplojmient  schemes 
for  Third  World  disabled. 

I  refer  the  following  two  articles  to 
my  colleagues: 

Declaration  or  ILO  Disxctor-Gei«eral 
Fhahcis  Blamchard 

One  out  of  ten  individuals  among  the 
world's  population  suffers  from  some  form 
of  physical  or  mental  disablement.  These 
people  need  training,  retraining,  specialized 
vocational  guidance  and  opportunities  to 
participate  in  useful  work  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  nondisabied. 

The  United  Nations  has  declared  1981  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons, 
which  will  afford  a  golden  opportunity  not 
only  to  specialized  agencies,  but  also  to  the 
world  community  to  intensify  efforts  to  pre- 
vent disability  and  to  insure  that  those  who 
are  disabled  have  the  right  to  economic  and 
social  security  and  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living.  This  can  be  done  primarily  by 
strengthening  and  developing  occupational 
safety  and  health  programs  and  by  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  services  which  will  enable 
the  majority  of  the  disabled  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  their  own.  their 
families'  and  their  countries'  welfare. 

Society  cannot  afford  to  lose  or  neglect 
these  valuable  human  resources.  Despite 
considerable  achievement  in  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled,  the  problem 
remains  acute,  especially  in  the  developing 
world.  Here,  employment  opportunities  are 
either  nonexistent  or  very  limited  for  the 
countless  victims  of  poliomyelitis,  leprosy, 
blindness,  malnutrition  and  many  other 
scourges. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Providing  appropriate  assistance  to  men- 
tally ill  and  retarded  persons  throughout 
the  world  presents  challenging  problems  of 
vocational  reintegration.  In  many  countries 
drug  addiction  and  alcoholism  have  become 
a  disturbing  social  problem  which  call  for 
new  approaches  to  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  International  Labor  Organization's 
special  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
workers  includes  safety  and  health  at  the 
workplace  and  its  environment  as  well  as  in- 
suring that,  whenever  possible,  disabled  per- 
sons should  be  provided  with  full  opportuni- 
ties for  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  Inter- 
national Year  of  Disabled  Persons,  with  its 
theme,  "Full  participation  and  equality" 
and  its  emphasis  on  disability  prevention 
and  rehabilitation,  is  therefore  of  special 
significance  to  the  ILO. 

In  close  association  with  other  UN  agen- 
cies and  non-governmental  organizations, 
the  ILO.  has  contributed  to  the  steady 
growth  of  occupational  health  and  safety 
programs  as  well  as  rehabilitation  activity 
throughout  the  world.  May  our  work  for 
this  important  International  Year  and  the 
succeeding  years  bring  substantial  and  con- 
tinued progress  toward  health  and  safety 
for  all  and  the  full  integration  of  disabled 
persons  everywhere. 

I  hereby  declare  the  ILO's  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and 
pledge  our  full  support  and  contribution  to 
their  achievement. 

How  The  ILO  Helps 
<By  Norman  Cooper) 

The  first  action  undertaken  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  was  the 
publication  in  1921  of  a  report  on  the  com- 
pulsory employment  of  disabled  ex-service- 
men. The  program  for  the  disabled  has 
come  a  long  way  since  then,  with  the  ILO's 
mandate  now  extended  to  assisting  all  phys- 
ically and  mentally  disabled  people  as  well 
as  the  socially  maladjusted,  including  drug 
and  alcohol  de[>endent  persons. 

The  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons has  highlighted  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
ablement problem  throughout  the  world— a 
problem  which  affects  aU  creeds  and  colors 
and  concerns  10  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. 

ACCENT  ON  THIRD  WORLD 

The  ILO's  main  efforts  in  recent  years 
have  been  directed  toward  assisting  Third 
World  countries  to  establish  basic  vocation- 
al rehabilitation  services.  In  some  instances, 
it  has  been  possible  to  incorporate  such 
action  in  the  context  of  larger  development 
projects.  For  example,  in  Bahrain  the  gov- 
ernment included  a  rehabilitation  compo- 
nent in  a  large-scale  labor  administration 
project;  in  the  neighlwrlng  United  Arab 
Emirates  a  UNESCO  project  aimed  at  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  also  has 
social,  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
inputs  in  which  the  United  Nations,  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the  ILO  are 
involved.  In  the  Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya  an 
ILO  project  which  will  begin  shortly  in- 
volves the  planning  and  development  of  a 
center  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Security  which  combines  preventive  (occu- 
pational safety  and  health)  treatment  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

In  many  countries  of  the  Third  World  90 
percent  of  disabled  persons  live  in  isolated 
rural  areas  and  the  ILO  is  devoting  more 
and  more  attention  to  their  problems.  In 
Ghana.  Kenya.  Malawi  and  Zambia  the  ILO 
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has  been  associated  with  training  acfaemes 
for  the  rural  disabled  which  concentrate  on 
training  the  handicapped  In  activities  of 
daily  rural  living— thus  enabling  them  even- 
tually to  make  a  contribution  to  the  daily 
life  and  work  of  the  community.  In  Uganada 
a  mobile  rehabilitation  team  provided  serv- 
ices to  disabled  women,  teaching  them  home 
economics  and  child  care. 

The  ILO  has  found  that  the  lack  of 
trained  staff  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  full 
development  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  Fellowships,  regional  training 
courses  and  seminars  help  to  bridge  the  gap, 
but  the  shortfall  is  so  great  that  other 
methods  have  to  be  devised.  The  ILO  is  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  aides  and  auxiliaries,  the 
training  of  community  health  workers  in 
basic  rehabilitation  techniques. 

A  project  which  may  well  have  important 
and  beneficial  repercussions  on  ILO  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  policy  in  rural  areas, 
recently  became  operative  in  Indonesia.  The 
government  of  the  country,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  providing  rehabilitation  services 
for  some  12  million  of  its  people  scattered 
over  a  large  subregion  in  several  thousand 
islands,  recognized  that  the  traditional  insti- 
tutionally based  services  would  not  provide 
the  answer— to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  in- 
volved. They  therefore  devised  a  program 
whereby  rehabilitation  services  would  be  de- 
veloped and  delivered  at  the  community 
level— with  the  community  itself  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  planning  the  necessary  serv- 
ices. An  UiO  expert  is  assisting  the  project 
team  and  already  several  hundred  communi- 
ty workers  have  been  trained  through  basic 
rehabilitation  courses.  Handicrafts  and  cot- 
tage industry  work  will  form  the  backbone 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  activities. 

A  similar  ILO-supported  community-twsed 
program  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
drug  dependent  persons  is  under  way  in 
Burma  with  volunteer  social  workers  help- 
ing to  identify  those  people  who,  after  medi- 
cal treatment,  require  vocational  training  as 
a  means  to  successful  reintegration  in  the 
community. 

Blindness  is  still  a  scourge  in  Ttiird  World 
countries  and  nowhere  is  it  more  prevalent 
than  in  the  seven  countries  bordering  the 
Volta  River  Basin  in  West  Africa.  Onchocer- 
ciasis, or  river  blindness,  affects  1  millkm  of 
the  population  there  and  an  ILO  expert  is 
actively  engaged  in  the  subregion  in  assist- 
ing organizations  for  the  blind  to  promote 
and  develop  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  victims  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

A  satisfactory  avenue  for  the  development 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  is 
through  the  medium  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation schemes.  In  Zambia  an  ILO  team  has 
helped  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
to  establish  a  vocational  training  center  for 
the  physically  disabled  at  Ndola.  in  the 
copper-belt  area. 

CREATIHC  JOB  OPPOKTUMITIES 

It  is  in  the  field  of  small-scale  industry 
that  the  ILO  has  made  its  greatest  impact 
in  helping  to  create  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  disabled.  Profitmaking  produc- 
tion workshops  such  as  those  making  vm- 
brellas  and  dry  cell  batteries  in  Ethiopia 
and  employing  several  hundred  disabled 
persons  have  attracted  world-wide  atten- 
tion. Garment  making  on  cooperative  lines, 
for  example  in  Iran  and  CtHombia,  has 
proved  to  be  a  useful  and  profitable  means 
of  employing  disabled  women  and,  for  good 
measure,  workshops  of  this  kind  often  sup- 
port homeworking  schemes  for  the  severely 
disabled  who  are  house-bound. 
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Severml  of  the  above  projects  have  been  fi- 
nanced by  no  member  states:  Finland,  the 
Pederml  Republic  of  Oermany,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  addition,  the  government  of 
I^>land  has  supported  a  series  of  ILO  train- 
ing courses  over  the  past  15  years,  permit- 
tlnc  groups  from  African.  Asian  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries  to  obtain  a  close  Insight 
into  the  Polish  system  of  industrial  coopera- 
tives which  provide  employment  and  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  services  for  some 
200,000  disabled  persons.  The  Danish  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  (DANIDA) 
too  has  regularly  provided  funds  for  ILO  re- 
gional seminars  which  have  helped  to  pro- 
vide a  stimulus  for  further  realistic  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  deaf, 
blind,  mentally  retarded,  mentally  ill  and 
other  disabled,  as  well  as  providing  for  the 
training  of  sheltered  workshop  managers. 

Research  too  is  an  important  aspect  of  the 
ILO's  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  re- 
sulting in  publications  on  basic  principles  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  ergonomics,  selec- 
tive placement,  vocational  assessment  and 
work  preparation  centers  for  the  disabled. 
cooperatives  of  the  disabled,  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  the  mentally  ill  and  produc 
tion  workshops  for  the  disabled.  Audio- 
visual material  (films  and  sound-slide  pack- 
ages) have  been  produced  for  staff  training 
and  public  information  purposes  while  a 
special  documentation  service  (BLINDOC) 
provides  for  world-wide  dissemination  of  in- 
novative techniques  In  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  the  visuaUy  handicapped. 

A  major  feature  of  the  ILO's  program  of 
vocational  rehabiliUtion  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  developed  in  cooperation  with 
other  organizations.  This  cooperation  has 
reflected  not  only  the  degree  of  world-wide 
interest  in  the  subject  but  also  the  need  for 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion process— medical,  social,  educational 
and  vocational— in  which  public  and  private 
agencies  concerned  have  their  respective 
part  to  play. 

The  main  focal  point  for  program  coordi- 
nation is  the  Inter-Agency  Group  on  Dis- 
ability Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  specialized  agencies  (ILO,  WHO. 
UNESCO)  as  well  as  represenUtives  of 
UNICEP.  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  and  the  Council  of  World  Or- 
ganizations Interested  in  the  Handicapped. 
This  working  group  meets  regularly  to  dis- 
cuss current  and  future  programs  and  to  ex- 
amine how  coordination  and  cooperation 
can  best  be  achieved. 

Close  and  cordial  working  relationships  on 
vocational  rehabilitation  questions  have 
also  been  established  with  leading  inter-gov- 
emmental  and  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions (such  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Rehabilitation  International,  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf,  the 
World  Rehabilitation  Fund  and  Goodwill 
Industries  International)  as  well  as  impor- 
tant national  agencies  such  as  the  Polish  In- 
valids' Cooperative  Union,  the  Royal  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  U.S.  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Emplojrment  of  the  Handicapped. 

In  the  inunediate  future,  this  closely  co- 
ordinated and  cooperative  approach  to  the 
development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivity on  a  global  scale  will  have  particular 
significance  as  the  program  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons ( IMl )  gets  under  way.* 
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AND  ABORTION 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  ever  the  specific  outcome  of  the 
budget  debate,  Congress  is  about  to 
take  unparalleled  action  by  signifi- 
cantly cutting  back  on  Govenunent- 
supported  programs  and  services.  It  is 
the  hope  of  everyone  that  this  dra- 
matic new  spending  policy  will  help 
slow  inflation  and  encourage  economic 
growth. 

But  Government  spending  is  certain- 
ly not  the  sole  cause  of  inflation.  In- 
flation is  worldwide,  brought  on  pri- 
marily by  the  pressure  of  an  expand- 
ing world  population  on  ever  scarcer 
resources.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  a  true 
grip  on  the  problem,  then  we  must 
look  seriously  at  global  population  sta- 
bilization as  an  important  first  step 
toward  effective  control  of  inflation. 

I  recently  came  across  a  briefing 
paper  prepared  by  the  Population 
Crisis  Committee  in  April  1979.  It 
clearly  lays  out  the  role  that  abortion 
plays  in  worldwide  family  planning. 
According  to  this  paper,  entitled 
"World  Abortion  Trends,"  "few  ex- 
perts would  deny  the  fact  that  wide- 
spread use  of  abortion— legal  or  il- 
legal—has more  inmiedlate  impact  on 
birth  rates  than  any  other  single 
factor."  Fy)r  instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  "one  in  four  pregnancies  world- 
wide is  terminated  by  induced  abor- 
tion, totaling  roughly  40  million  or 
more  abortions  annually  worldwide." 

Whether  or  not  abortion  is  legal 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the 
abortion  rate.  "In  countries  where  re- 
strictive laws  are  actually  enforced," 
the  report  states,  "women  have  not 
been  deterred  from  seeking  abortions, 
but  rather  they  have  resorted  to  var- 
ious methods  of  self-induced  abortion 
and  abortion  by  untrained  illegal  prac- 
titioners." It  is  estimated  that,  world- 
wide, roughly  half  of  all  abortions 
occur  illegally  and  represent  a  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.  But  illegal  abortions  and 
accompanying  deaths  have  declined  in 
countries  where  abortion  laws  have 
been  liberalized  and  where  modem 
medical  procedures  have  made  early 
at)ortion  nearly  eight  times  less  haz- 
ardous than  childbirth. 

The  leading  cause  of  abortion  use  is 
identified  as  lack  of  access  to  contra- 
ceptives. Mopt  of  the  360  million 
women  who  lack  access  to  modem  con- 
traceptive methods  live  in  developing 
countries  "where  commercial  and 
public  health  networks  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  family  planning  services  are 
weak  or  nonexistent." 

Far  from  advocating  abortion  as  the 
ideal  means  for  stabilizing  the  popula- 
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tion,  the  study  simply  recognizes  that 
abortion  will  probably  continue  as  an 
Important  method  of  family  planning. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  many 
countries  family  plaiming  education 
and  service  programs  receive  minlmlal 
public  support.  As  the  paper  points 
out,  "unless  family  planning  programs 
are  pressed  with  additional  vigor,  the 
record  suggests  that  there  will  be 
more  rather  than  less  demand  for 
abortion  In  the  futuire." 

The  study  concludes  by  setting  out 
the  following  recommendations  to  gov- 
ernments and  private  organizations 
seeking  to  reduce  the  human  and  soci- 
etal costs  of  abortion: 

First,  make  early  abortion  under 
safe,  medically  supervised  conditions 
widely  available: 

Second,  make  modem  contraceptives 
and  voluntary  sterilization  universally 
available  at  a  reasonable  cost;  and 

Third,  support  research  for  safer, 
more  effective  contraceptives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  colleagues  who 
are  interested  in  tackling  the  world- 
wide problem  of  population  growth 
and  its  effect  on  the  global  economy 
to  read  the  study,  which  is  reprinted 
following  my  remarks. 

[From  Population,  April  1979] 

WORLD  ABORTIOM  TRENDS 

Historically,  abortion  has  lieen  the  most 
common  method  of  birth  control  through- 
out much  of  the  world.  In  the  last  decade, 
with  wider  distribution  of  modem  contra- 
ceptives, abortion  has  probably  fallen  into 
third  place,  behind  voluntary  sterilization 
(approximately  80  million  users  worldwide) 
and  oral  contraceptives  (55  million  users). 

Still,  experts  estimate  that  today  about 
one  in  four  pregnancies  worldwide  is  termi- 
nated by  induced  abortion,  totaling  roughly 
40  million  or  more  abortions  annually 
worldwide.  About  half  of  these  abortions 
occur  Illegally  and  now  represent  a  leading 
cause  of  death  among  women  of  childbear- 
Ing  age.  In  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East 
and  other  areas  where  family  planning  serv- 
ices are  scarce,  the  medical  complications  of 
illegal  abortions  are  reaching  epidemic  di- 
mensions. 

ABORTION  WORIJ>WIDE 

In  most  parts  of  the  world,  the  Incidence 
of  abortion  is  expected  to  grow  as  a  result  of 
wider  preference  for  smaller  families,  lack 
of  alternative  family  planning  services,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  women  of 
chlldbearlng  age.  Other  social  and  economic 
factors  may  also  contribute  to  greater  abor- 
tion demand.  Including  a  shift  from  rural  to 
urban  lifestyles,  overcrowded  housing  condi- 
tions, high  unemployment  rates,  and  other 
factors  raising  the  cost  and  lowering  the 
perceived  value  of  large  families. 

CtmRKNTLAW 

As  of  1978.  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  lived  in  countries  that  permitted 
abortion  on  request  or  under  a  broad  range 
of  social  conditions.  Between  1965  and  1978, 
almost  30  countries  removed  major  restric- 
tions on  access  to  abortion.  In  the  same 
period  only  five  countries— Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  New  Zealand  and 
Romania— adopted  slightly  more  restrictive 
laws.  Most  of  the  countries  that  permit 
abortion  under  a  broad  range  of  conditions 
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are  located  in  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America.  In  most  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  abortion  is  either  completely  illegal 
or  permitted  only  to  protect  a  woman's  life 
or  health,  and  countries  with  less  restrictive 
policies  include  only  Cuba.  Uruguay,  South 
Africa,  Tuntala  and  Zambia. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  ABORTION— IN  SBfCTEO  COUNTRIES  BY 
STATUTORY  GROUNDS  FOR  ABORTION,  MID-1978 
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CM*.  Cuba',  laatai.  Ettwpia.  Oan.  (><«*,  taqn.  Men)*,  Morooco. 
Nepal.  Peru.  RepuUK  ol  Korea*.  Rhodesia.  SODA  Africa*.  Swtiatad.  Syria. 
Ttiailand.  Tuitiey*.  U^nda 

>  Maior  couitte  Al(ena.  BanfUdB*.  CanbodU.  Guatemala*,  kaq*.  iMiy 
Coast.  Madatascar.  Umi.  Malaysia,  NeDetanb,  Nigeria.  Pakistan,  Se«tal. 
SpMi.  Sn  tanka.  Sukn.  Upper  Ma,  Vewueb* 

•  Maia  aaintnes  Bcfpim*,  Bama*.  Cotanbia*.  Domncaa  Repubtc, 
Eopt.  Indonesia*.  Plilwms'.  Portutal*,  Tairai*,  Zaire. 

This  chart  summarizes  the  total  popula- 
tion covered  by  different  types  of  laws  in 
the  108  countries  for  which  information  is 
available.  Information  for  the  remaining 
countries  (representing  5  percent  of  the 
world's  population)  is  not  available.  The 
chart  also  categorizes  the  status  of  abortion 
law  for  73  countries  with  (topulations  of 
over  5  million;  35  smaller  countries  are  in- 
cluded in  the  totAl  population  figures  but 
are  not  listed  individually. 

The  legal  status  of  abortion  does  not 
always  determine  its  incidence.  In  each 
column  of  the  chart,  countries  with  signifi- 
cant ratios  of  legal  or  illegal  abortion  (more 
than  1  abortion  per  5  live  births)  are  shown 
with  an  asterisk,  including  some  countries 
where  abortion  is  illegal  under  any  circum- 
stance. 

Information  on  national  laws  and  policies 
is  principally  based  on  Christopher  Tietze's 
recent  work:  Information  on  abortion  ratios 
is  based  on  estimates  and  country  surveys 
by  the  International  Plaimed  Parenthood 
Federation  and  others.  Population  estimates 
are  from  the  Population  Reference  Bureau's 
"Data  Sheet "  for  mld-1978. 

Because  of  wide  variations  in  the  interpre- 
tation and  enforcement  of  abortion  laws, 
however,  the  actual  incidence  of  legal  and  il- 
legal abortion  is  not  always  determined  by 
the  letter  of  the  law.  In  countries  with  few 
restrictions,  the  distribution,  quality  and 
cost  of  abortion  services  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  government  policymakers  and 
health  administrators.  Even  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  public  assistance  for 
abortion  is  largely  unavailable  to  low- 
income  women,  and  only  one  In  five  public 
hospitals  and  fewer  than  two  in  five  private 
hospitals  provide  abortion  services. 

In  developing  countries  with  few  legal  pro- 
hibitions, conservative  attitudes  can  also 
combine  with  shortages  of  trained  personnel 
to  severely  limit  the  availability  of  legal 
abortion.  In  1978,  six  years  after  the  enact- 
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ment  of  India's  new  abortion  law.  only  an 
estimated  one  million  legal  abortions  oc- 
curred, compared  with  as  many  as  five  mil- 
lion illegal  abortions.  In  Tunisia,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  government  has 
moved  purposefully  to  expand  legal  services, 
local  officials  believe  that  abortion  rates  are 
dropping  and  that  only  one  In  three  abor- 
tions is  Illegal. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  countries  with 
restrictive  abortion  laws  still  on  the  books 
now  have  a  form  of  de  facto  legalization. 
Non-enforcement  of  abortion  laws  In  Korea, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Taiwan,  for  example, 
has  encouraged  a  substantial  growth  in 
abortion  services,  and  safe  abortions  are 
widely  available  from  private  physicians. 
Abortion  rates  and  associated  complication 
rates  are  consequently  comparable  to  those 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
where  abortion  is  legal. 

In  countries  where  restrictive  laws  are  ac- 
tually enforced,  however,  women  have  not 
been  deterred  from  seelung  abortions,  but 
rather  they  have  resorted  to  various  meth- 
ods of  self -induced  abortion  and  abortion  by 
untrained  Illegal  practitioners.  The  limited 
Impact  of  restrictive  laws  on  the  demand  for 
abortion  is  suggested  by  the  Romanian  ex- 
perien<».  Following  passage  of  a  more  re- 
strictive abortion  law  in  1966,  abortion-relat- 
ed deaths  rose  seven-fold  over  a  decade,  and 
illegal  abortions  reached  the  level  of  legal 
abortions. 

PREVAIXNCE  PATTERNS 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  highest 
abortion  rates  in  the  world— according  to 
rough  estimates— appear  to  have  been  in 
Italy,  Portugal  and  Uruguay,  which  may 
have  as  many  abortions  as  live  births.  Inter- 
estingly, most  of  the  abortion  in  all  three 
countries  were  illegal  at  the  time.  In  Aus- 
tria, Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
abortion  is  legal,  more  than  1  In  2  pregnan- 
cies end  in  abortion.  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
share  a  heavy  historical  reliance  on  abor- 
tion as  a  method  of  family  planning  due  to 
the  lack  of  oral  contraceptives.  lUD's.  and 
voluntary  sterilization.  In  the  middle  range 
are  Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Cuba.  Hungary. 
Israel,  Romania  and  Yugoslavia  with  one 
abortion  for  every  three  pregnancies.  Coun- 
tries with  lower  rates,  where  about  one  in 
four  pregnancies  ends  In  abortion,  include 
Czechoslovakia,  i:>enmark.  East  Oermany, 
Finland.  India,  Korea,  Poland,  Singapore, 
Sweden,  the  United  States,  and.  according 
to  recent  reports,  Brazil,  Ctiina.  and  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Generally,  countries  with  the  highest 
abortion  rates— legal  or  illegal— fall  into 
three  major  categories: 

Affluent  Western  countries  with  predomi- 
nately small  families,  chlldfree  lifestyles, 
delayed  childbearing,  and  adolescent  sexual- 
ity, where  abortion  is  heavily  used  as  a 
backup  for  contraceptive  failure  or  erratic 
contraceptive  use; 

Middle-income  Industrial  countries  where 
economic  and  social  conditions  discourage 
large  families  and  where  abortion  is  the 
main  birth  control  method  due  to  the  una- 
vailability of  other  effective  contraceptive 
methods:  and 

Less  developed  countries  experiencing 
rapid  economic  modernization,  often  includ- 
ing large-scale  migration  to  the  cities,  but 
where  contraceptive  practice  is  not  yet  wide- 
spread. 

In  most  countries  where  abortion  laws 
have  been  liberalized,  the  incidence  of  Il- 
legal abortion  has  dropped  dramatically, 
with  a  commensurate  decline  in  abortion-re- 
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lated  deaths.  The  rate  of  abortion-related 
complications  has  been  further  reduced  as 
more  procedures  are  performed  early  in  the 
first  trimester  of  pregnancy  and  as  medical 
practitioners  have  gained  greater  access  to 
specialized  training  and  equipment.  Addi- 
tionally, the  overall  incidence  of  legal  abor- 
tion, after  rising  slightly  (compared  with 
the  estimated  numl>er  of  Illegal  abortions  in 
previous  years)  has  typically  leveled  off 
within  several  years.  In  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  with  legal  abortion,  the  inci- 
dence of  abortion  has  now  declined  or  stabi- 
lized. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ABORTION  CLIENTS 

Abortion  ocxrurs  among  nearly  all  social 
and  economic  groups.  Although  the  typical 
age  and  marital  characteristics  of  abortion 
clients  vary  from  country  to  country,  sever- 
al patterns  of  unwanted  pregnancy  and 
abortion  use  can  be  identified  for  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

Lack  of  access  to  contraceptives  is  by  far 
the  leading  cause  of  abortion  use.  World- 
wide, more  than  two  In  three  women  at  risk 
of  pregnancy  (about  360  million  out  of  560 
million  women  worldwide)  lack  access  to 
modem  contraceptive  methods.  Most  of 
these  women  are  in  developing  countries 
where  commercial  and  public  health  net- 
works for  the  delivery  of  family  planning 
services  are  weak  or  non-existent.  However, 
adolescents  and  low-income  couples  in  some 
developed  countries  also  lack  access  to  serv- 
ices. 

Inconsistent  contraceptive  use  accounts 
for  another  large  portion  of  abortions. 
Msny  couples  use  contraception  only  spo- 
radically: some  misjudge  the  risk  of  preg- 
nancy (for  example,  women  approaching 
menopause  may  abandon  regular  contracep- 
tion too  early):  some  misunderstand  contra- 
ceptive usage:  and  others  may  simply  find 
contraceptives  inconvenient  or  embarrassing 
to  use.  Young  couples  especially  need  time 
and  experience  to  use  contraceptives  effec- 
tively, yet  their  natural  fertility  is  highest 
during  this  experimental  stage. 

Contraceptive  failure,  while  not  a  major 
cause  of  abortion  worldwide,  is  nevertheless 
significant  in  countries  with  adequate 
family  planning  services  because  most  cou- 
ples who  do  practice  contraception  regularly 
are  strongly  enough  motivated  to  avoid  un- 
wanted births  that  they  will  often  choose 
abortion  when  contraception  fails.  Studies 
show  that  as  many  as  one  in  three  couples 
using  modem  reversible  methods  will  have 
an  unwanted  pregnancy  over  five  years' 
time.  Although  birth  control  pills  are  theo- 
retically 99.7  percent  effective,  4  to  10  per- 
cent of  users  worldwide  become  pregnant 
for  each  year  of  use,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
human  error. 

Changes  in  personal  drcumstanoes  occa- 
sionally lead  to  abortion  when,  as  a  result  of 
desertion,  widowhood,  or  family  crisis,  a 
wanted  pregnancy  becomes  unwanted. 
Where  consensual  unions  or  male  migration 
are  common,  women  who  are  suddenly 
abandoned  and  left  to  support  several  exist- 
ing children  may  feel  compelled  to  avoid  an- 
other birth  at  all  costs. 

Detection  of  fetal  defects  is  now  possible 
In  some  tiighly  developed  countries  as  a 
result  of  effective  new  tests  performed  aJter 
the  16th  we^  of  pregnancy.  Most  couples 
who  leam  of  fetal  defects  (about  3  percent 
of  the  cases  tested)  opt  for  abortion  and 
then  try  for  a  subsequent  normal  pregnan- 
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cy.  Precnuit  women  exposed  to  rubella,  X- 
nys.  Undc  chemicals  or  harmful  drugs  may 
automaUcally  chooee  abortion  rather  than 
risk  an  atinormal  birth. 

Coupled  with  differences  in  cultural  pat- 
terns of  childbearins  and  marriace,  the  dif- 
ferential weicht  of  these  factors  accounts 
for  some  of  the  variations  among  countries 
in  patterns  of  abortion  use.  In  developing 
countries,  available  data  indicate  that  abor- 
tion dloits  tend  to  be  in  their  30's  or  older, 
married,  and  close  to  or  past  their  desired 
family  siae.  In  Tunisia,  for  instance,  three  in 
five  women  obtaining  legal  abortions  in  1976 
had  four  or  more  prior  births.  In  India  and 
Singapore,  over  90  percent  of  the  legal  abor- 
tion clients  were  married.  In  contrast,  abor- 
tion clients  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  most  Western  E}urope  countries  tend  to 
be  in  their  20's  or  younger  and  are  more 
often  unmarried.  In  the  United  States,  for 
example.  74  percent  of  the  women  seeking 
abortions  in  1976  were  unmarried  and  46 
percent  were  childless. 

Because  the  patterns  of  abortion  use  vary 
so  greatly  from  country  to  country,  efforts 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abortion  must 
also  vary.  Since  many  women  in  developing 
countries  who  seek  abortions  already  have 
all  the  children  they  want,  expanding  vol- 
untary sterilization  services  may  be  an  alter- 
native. In  developed  countries,  however,  al- 
ternatives to  abortion  will  have  to  include 
sex  education  and  the  provision  of  contra- 
ceptives to  unmarried  minors. 

ABORTION  AND  HEALTH 

During  the  19th  century,  untrained  and 
sometimes  unscrupulous  practitioners  per- 
formed abortions  throughout  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  In  order  to  curb  such 
practices,  a  number  of  govenmients  adopted 
restrictive  abortion  laws  to  protect  women's 
health.  Most  of  these  older  restrictive  laws 
remained  on  the  books  until  recently  and 
were  transferred  to  other  countries  around 
the  world  during  the  colonial  period.  Today, 
however,  public  health  groups— far  from  fa- 
voring prohibitions  on  abortion— are  among 
the  strongest  voices  for  wider  access  to  abor- 
tion services.  This  is  because  modem  medi- 
cal procedures,  which  make  early  abortion 
nearly  eight  times  less  hazardous  than 
childbirth,  have  dramatically  reduced  abor- 
tion-related deaths  wherever  legal  abortion 
has  been  made  fully  available. 

Illegal  abortion,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
become  a  leading  cause  of  maternal  mortal- 
ity in  many  countries.  In  Latin  America, 
where  abortion  is  generally  illegal  and  con- 
traceptive services  limited,  medical  treat- 
ment for  abortion  complications  consumes  a 
large  proportion  of  hospital  beds  and  blood 
bank  supplies.  As  far  back  as  1969,  Chilean 
government  officials  estimated  that  illegal 
abortions  caused  up  to  35  percent  of  all  ma- 
ternal deaths  and  that  up  to  6  percent  of 
Chile's  annual  health  care  budget  was  spent 
for  treatment  of  abortion-related  cases. 
Latin  American  health  officials  estimate 
that  the  average  cost  of  treating  an  infected 
or  incomplete  abortion  is  4.5  times  the  cost 
of  a  Caesarean  operation  and  9  times  the 
cost  of  a  normal  birth.  Illegal  abortion  and 
associated  medical  complications  are  also  on 
the  rise  in  the  Middle  East  and  parts  of 
Africa,  where  some  urban  hospitals  now 
report  a  ratio  of  one  admission  for  the  treat- 
ment of  abortion  complications  to  every  two 
deliveries. 
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ABORTION  AND  POPULATION  GROWTH  RATES 

Over  the  last  century,  abortion— legal  and 
illegal— has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  fer- 
tility declines  experienced  by  industrialized 
countries.  In  a  few  cases,  like  Japan,  abor- 
tion has  been  credited  as  a  major  factor  in 
unusually  rapid  declines.  Based  on  this  ex- 
perience a  few  countries  have  cited  demo- 
graphic impact  as  one  of  several  reasons  for 
legalizing  abortion.  While  such  Justifica- 
tions are  atypical— given  the  human  rights 
and  public  health  emphasis  of  most  abor- 
tion supporters — few  experts  would  deny 
the  fact  that  widespread  use  of  abortion 
(legal  or  illegal)  has  a  more  Immediate 
impact  on  birth  rates  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

Achieving  the  two-child  family  average 
needed  for  population  stabilization  probably 
requires  some  reliance  on  abortion  in  any 
case,  since  present  contraceptive  methods 
are  neither  totally  effective  nor  universally 
available.  Reducing  fertility  from  an  aver- 
age of  seven  births  per  woman  to  two  in  the 
absence  of  contraceptives  would  require  an 
average  of  nine  or  ten  abortions  per  woman. 
But  even  if  each  woman  used  a  95  percent 
effective  contraceptive  method,  seven  in  ten 
women  would  still  require  an  abortion  at 
some  point  during  their  reproductive  lives. 
Studies  made  in  several  countries  and 
recent  reports  from  China  demonstrate  that 
while  countries  with  falling  birthrates  can 
reduce  abortion  rates  through  intensive 
family  planning  programs,  only  universal 
use  of  a  perfect  contraceptive  would  largely 
eliminate  the  need  for  abortion  services. 

On  the  positive  side,  recent  experience 
also  indicates  that  the  availability  of  abor- 
tion services  may  reinforce  contraceptive 
practice.  Women  who  have  had  an  abortion 
are  more  likely  to  practice  contraception 
than  other  women,  and  for  many  women 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  retroactive  Judg- 
ment about  an  unwanted  pregnancy  is  the 
necessary  first  step  to  consistent  contracep- 
tive use.  Even  in  countries  where  abortion  is 
illegal,  clinics  and  hospitals  have  increased 
contraceptive  acceptance  through  family 
planning  counseling  programs  for  clients  ad- 
mitted for  abortion-related  complications. 
This  positive  association  between  abortion 
and  contraception  Is  most  evident  where 
legal  abortion  services  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive family  planning  program  offering  a 
full  range  of  contraceptives  and  voluntary 
sterilization  and  where  medical  practioners 
are  committed  to  preventive  measures. 

REDUCING  ABORTION'S  HUMAN  COSTS 

Few  people  view  abortion  as  an  optimal 
method  of  family  planning  for  the  individu- 
al or  as  an  ideal  means  of  reducing  national 
birthrates.  However,  since  both  contracep- 
tives and  the  people  using  them  are  subject 
to  failure,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  practice, 
after  many  centuries  of  use,  will  soon  disap- 


pear. Unless  family  planning  programs  are 
pressed  with  additional  vigor,  the  record 
suggests  that  there  will  be  more  rather  than 
less  demand  for  abortion  in  the  future.  Il- 
legal abortion  takes  a  tremendous  toll  in 
human  and  social  terms.  So  do  legal  abor- 
tions when  they  are  performed  late  In  preg- 
nancy or  when  access  to  services  is  encum- 
bered by  excessive  cost  or  red  tape. 

Governments  and  private  organizations 
seeking  to  reduce  the  human  and  societal 
costs  of  abortion  can  make  major  contribu- 
tions in  three  respects: 

By  making  early  abortion  under  safe, 
medically-supervised  conditions  widely 
available: 

By  making  modem  contraceptives  and  vol- 
untary sterilization  universally  available  at 
a  reasonable  cost;  and 

By  supporting  research  for  safer,  more  ef- 
fective contraceptives. 

Women  seeking,  abortion  are  demonstrat- 
ing an  intense  desire  to  avoid  unwanted 
births,  and  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  govern- 
ments from  a  social,  health,  and  demo- 
graphic perst>ective  to  assist  them  in  meet- 
ing their  family  planning  objectives  in  the 
most  humane  way  possible.* 


REAGAN'S  BLOCK  GRANT  FOR 
EDUCATION:  FACADE  OP  SIM- 
PUFICATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  20.  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  the  proposal 
which  has  been  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration to  consolidate  44  existing 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  into  two  "block  grants",  one 
for  services  to  disadvantaged  children 
and  the  second  for  programs  to  im- 
prove school  resources.  After  a  careful 
look  at  this  proposed  legislation,  I 
have  concluded  that  its  provisions  are 
inequitable,  unrealistic  and  woefully 
inadequate  to  insure  even  a  minimal 
amount  of  service  to  children  in  need 
of  compensatory  educational  services. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee since  my  election  to  Congress  13 
years  ago,  I  have  been  closely  involved 
in  many  of  our  major  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs.  This 
"block  grant"  proposal,  masquerading 
as  an  "education  assistance  measure '. 
is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to 
withdraw  all  Federal  support  for  edu- 
cation in  this  Nation.  It  would  abro- 
gate 15  years  of  social  progress  in  a 
field  which  has  witnessed  the  quality 
of  education  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents increase  dramatically  as  a  result 
of  our  Nation's  commitment  to  these 
needy  children. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  divided 
into  two  titles.  Title  I  of  the  bill  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States 
to  improve  the  achievement  levels  of 
special  education  populations,  includ- 
ing the  educational  disadvantaged,  the 
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handicapped.  bQlngual  children  and 
adults  in  need  of  basic  education  skills. 
Under  this  title.  87  percent  of  the 
funds  would  be  directly  appropriated 
to  States  for  local  educational  agen- 
cies. 75  percent  of  this  being  distribut- 
ed under  the  title  I  ESEA  formula  and 
25  percent  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
school-age  population.  The  remaining 
13  percent  of  the  moneys  in  title  I 
would  be  distributed  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  subparts  in  title  I  ESEA 
which  provide  aid  to  the  handicapped 
in  institutions,  neglected,  delinquent 
and  migratory  children  as  well  as 
adults  served  under  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  combines  the  var- 
ious categorical  programs  which  pro- 
vide funds  to  improve  or  enhance  local 
school  services,  which  include  ESEA 
titles  IV  B  and  C.  basic  skUls  under 
title  II  ESEA.  the  Woman's  Education- 
al Equity  program  under  title  IX-C 
ESEA,  special  programs  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  and 
part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  which  authorizes  the 
Head  Start  program.  Moneys  imder 
title  II  of  this  proposed  bill  would  be 
based  upon  school-age  population, 
with  a  hold  harmless  provision  to 
insure  that  in  fiscal  year  1982.  no 
State  would  receive  any  less  than  they 
received  in  fiscal  year  1981  for  these 
various  categorical  programs. 

The  third  and  final  title  of  the  bill 
provides  for  the  preparation  of  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  payments  to 
LEA'S  under  this  act.  It  Insures  proper 
use  of  funds  through  audit  provlsons 
and  also  guarantees  the  participation 
of  nonpublic  schools  In  these  pro- 
grams. Finally,  this  section  repeals 
current  existing  statutes  which  au- 
thorize these  various  programs: 

Titles  I.  II.  Ill  (except  part  A).  IV,  V, 
VI,  VIII  and  IX  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1965: 

The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  (except  sections  602.  622,  623,  624. 
625,  627,  633,  635,  636  and  parts  E  and 
F); 

Part  A  and  section  533  of  title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965; 

The  Adult  Education  Act  (except 
section  316): 

The  Career  Education  Incentive  Act; 

The  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act;  and 

Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

The  benefits  of  enactment  of  such  a 
proposal  are  few  in  comparison  to  the 
long-range  liabilities  they  will  Incur  If 
we  accept  such  an  administrative  al- 
teration of  the  existing  delivery  serv- 
ice structure.  A  close  examination  of 
the  long-range  implications  of  such  a 
change  include: 

OVERALL  DRASTIC  REDUCTION  IN  FUNDS  FOR 
STATES  AND  LEA'S 

The  notion  that  this  proposal  would 
not  reduce  funding  to  States  and  local 
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educational  agencies  Is  imfounded  for 
there  are  no  assurances  that  adequate 
funds  can  continue  to  be  provided  for 
the  various  programs  imder  this  pro- 
posal. In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  we 
have  been  asked  to  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  these  educational  cuts 
already  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  cost 
of  living  as  well  as  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing educational  services  in  New  York 
is  substantially  higher  than  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  To  incur  additional 
losses  ut>on  urban  schools  would  virtu- 
ally eliminate  vital  as  well  as  mandat- 
ed services,  such  as  those  to  handi- 
capped children,  forcing  State  and 
local  governments  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. 


SHIFT  TO  STATE  CONTROL  FROM  FEDERAL 

I  remain  deeply  concerned  over  the 
allocation  of  fluids  to  LEA's  in  this 
proposal  by  the  State  agency.  The 
State  must  develop  the  plan  which 
will  dictate  how  Federal  funds  will  be 
spent,  with  no  provision  for  Federal 
approval  of  this  plan.  In  effect,  the 
Implications  of  such  a  proposal  are  the 
promotion  of  less  local  control  of  edu- 
cation, rather  than  the  alleged  more 
local  control.  There  are  no  guarantees 
that  LEA'S  must  continue  to  receive  a 
comparable  amount  of  dollars  as  they 
had  imder  the  former  structure, 
should  this  proposal  be  implemented. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  PARTICIPATION 

The  required  "equal  project  expendi- 
tures" provision  In  this  legislation  for 
private  school  students  could  easily 
exceed  current  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion. I  remain  deeply  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment provisions  which  would  Insure 
proper  use  of  these  fimds  in  partici- 
pating private  schools. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
POPULATIONS 

The  two  largest  groups  of  children 
served  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs  are  those 
served  under  title  I  ESEA  programs 
and  those  served  under  handicapped 
education  programs.  By  placing  these 
two  major  groups— both  with  special, 
and  often  separate,  educational  need, 
in  direct  competition  for  fimds  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  would  virtually 
assure  that  adequate  funds  would  be 
provided  for  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  another— or  even  worse,  reduce 
funds  for  both  groups  to  a  level  which 
would  In  effect  eliminate  services  com- 
pletely. 

COMPLETE  ABSENCE  OF  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION 
FORMULA 

Provides  no  guarantees  that  urban 
school  districts  would  receive  the  same 
amount  of  fimds  every  year.  The 
intrastate  distribution  formula  could 
be  revised  every  year,  at  the  State's 
will,  which  would  leave  LEA's  with 
little  ability  for  advance  planning. 

LACK  OF  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

In  the  proposed  legislation,  no  refer- 
ence Is  made  to  local  administrative 
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costs.  The  question  remains  that 
LEA'S  could  be  prohibited  from  using 
block  grant  moneys  for  Indirect  pro- 
gram costs,  thereby  placing  a  further 
drain  on  local  dollars  which  must  be 
used  to  administer  Federal  dollars. 

NO  MANDATED  SERVICES  TO  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

Under  this  legislation,  there  are  no 
guarantees  that  special  populations 
would  continue  to  receive  services. 
This  raises  major  problems  In  areas 
which  are  currently  operating  under 
court  orders  to  provide  services  to  chil- 
dren. For  example,  in  New  York  City, 
a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  handi- 
capped children  have  to  be  evaluated 
and  placed  in  special  programs,  yet  we 
have  insufficient  Federal  fimds  to 
carry  out  this  Federal  order.  It  cur- 
rently costs  approximately  $8,500  a 
year  to  educate  a  handicapped  child  In 
New  York  City  and  we  now  receive  less 
than  $250  per  child  to  provide  these 
services.  Under  the  block  grant  pro- 
posal, this  dismally  small  amount 
could  be  even  further  reduced.  The 
same  problem  Is  faced  with  bilingual 
children  and  refugee  chlldreru  We 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  educa- 
tional services,  largely  due  to  estab- 
lished Federal  policies,  yet  adequate 
fimds  to  carry  out  these  mandates  will 
not  be  forthcoming. 

These  are  but  a  few  issues  that  must 
be  raised  with  an  Initial  examination 
of  this  education  "block  grant"  pro- 
posal. With  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
resolution— which  I  did  not  support- 
to  reduce  aid  to  education  programs 
by  at  least  25  percent,  education 
cannot  afford  to  Incur  additional  cuts. 
The  House  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Committees  did  not  endorse  this  con- 
solidation proposal  in  their  reports  to 
accompany  the  fiscal  year  1981  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  the 
fiscal  year  1982  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution,  respectively.  In  ad- 
dition, our  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  proceeded  with  the  reau- 
thorization of  various  categorical  pro- 
grams imder  our  jurisdiction  In  lieu  of 
consideration  of  this  consolidation 
proposal.  Including  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  the  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act.  These  ac- 
tions collectively  signal  the  strong  op- 
position of  many  in  the  Congress  to 
lumping  targeted  moneys  Into  a  big 
pot  which  would  be  divided  into  50 
pieces,  without  any  special  considera- 
tion to  earmarking  of  funds. 

We  must  be  firm  in  our  efforts  to 
oppose  any  proposal  which  seeks  to  re- 
structure Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams as  an  entree  to  complete  with- 
drawal from  this  responsibility.  The 
so-called  November  mandate  under 
which  this  administration  operates  is. 
In  my  belief,  not  as  broad  based  nor  as 
inequitable  as  we  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. A  close  scrutiny  of  my  record  In- 
dicates  that   I   have  supported  well- 
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thought-out  efforts  to  reduce  Oovem- 
ment  spending,  with  due  consideration 
to  the  short-  and  long-term  implica- 
tions. Today,  we  are  faced  with  mas- 
sive reductions  in  spending,  with  little, 
if  any.  hope  of  assessing  the  impact  of 
these  reductions  upon  the  very  people 
we.  as  a  Nation,  have  historically 
helped;  the  poor,  the  disadvantaged 
and  the  handlcappped.  Consolidation 
for  program  simplification  is  one 
thing:  complete  elimination  of  pro- 
grams in  order  to  replace  them  with  a 
single  "block  grant"  in  the  name  of  ad- 
ministrative simplification  and  savings 
is  quite  another.  I,  for  one.  am  unwill- 
ing to  accept  this  concept  to  eliminate 
the  educational  foundations  of  sup- 
port for  so  many  needy  children  in 
this  Nation.  We  have  committed  our- 
selves to  these  programs  and  they 
have  worked.  Accordingly.  I  urge  re- 
jection of  this  ill-founded  proposal.* 


A  GIFT  OP  BLOOD  IS  A  GIFT  OP 
LIPE 


HON.  RALPH  M.  HALL 

OPTSXAS 
IH  THK  HOnSK  OT  RKPRXSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  19S1 
•  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  draw  attention  to 
the  wonderful  record  set  by  two  blood 
donors  in  Tyler.  Tex.,  who  have  given 
a  pint  of  blood  over  100  times. 

Jim  Arnold  and  Chub  Milner  have 
donated  over  12V^  gallons  of  blood  at 
Stewart  Blood  Center,  the  blood  bank 
furnishing  blood  and  blood  compo- 
nents to  hospitals  in  31  counties  in 
east  Texas. 

As  volunteer  donors,  both  of  these 
men  recognize  the  need  for  blood  to 
sustain  life  of  patients  who  cannot  live 
without  infusion  of  donor-given  blood. 

The  marvelous  record  set  by  these 
two  fine  men  serves  as  an  example  of 
true  giving  and  an  Inspiration  to  other 
men  and  women  in  good  health  to 
take  the  time  to  share  their  life's 
blood  with  others. 

This  gesture  is  signf leant,  for  truly  a 
gift  of  blood  is  a  gift  of  life.* 


TAKING  SCIENCE  OUT  OP 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  POfHSTLVAlCIA 
Df  THS  HOUSE  OP  RZFRESDfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1981 
•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  wrestle  with  ways  to  revital- 
ize the  D.S.  economy,  the  proposed 
cuts  in  some  National  Science  Founda- 
tion programs  are  both  shortsighted 
and  dangerous. 

In  an  April  17.  1981.  editorial  in  Sci- 
ence magazine.  Dr.  Frederick  Mos- 
teller.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
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American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  points  to  the  damage 
which  could  be  caused  by  the  proposed 
deep  cuts  in  the  social  and  economic 
sciences  division.  These  sciences  pro- 
vide measurement  and  evaluation 
tools  that  help  business  and  Govern- 
ment determine  whether  productivity 
programs  work.  To  quote  Dr.  Mos- 
teiler,  "When  society's  leaders  plan  to 
change  the  economy,  they  need  also  to 
know  the  effects  of  their  changes." 
The  editorial  follows: 

TAKING  SCiniCI  OUT  OP  80CIAI.  SCIKRCX 

The  new  Administration's  goals  of  stabiliz- 
ing the  economy  and  revitalizing  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity are  worthy  of  support.  William  D. 
Carey  has  pointed  out  that  when  national 
budgets  are  heavily  cut,  science  and  tech- 
nology must  expect  to  share  in  the  reduc- 
tion. Presumably  the  reasons  arise  more 
from  equity  than  logic,  since  other  devel- 
oped countries  that  now  surpass  us  in  gains 
in  productivity  and  compete  with  us  for 
markets  seem  to  be  increasing  their  portion 
of  the  budget  spent  for  R.  it  D.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Administration  clearly  does  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  research  and  has  retained 
the  overall  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  budget  at  a  substantial  level. 

Given  that  cuts  are  to  be  made  at  the 
NSF,  great  care  should  be  given  to  the  allo- 
cation of  research  funds.  Philip  Handler's 
description  of  the  cuts  raises  doubts  about 
this  care.  Let  me  take  up  in  detail  one  small 
but  important  division  of  NSF.  Social  and 
Economic  Sciences  (SES).  Under  the  Admin- 
istration's plan,  SES  funds  in  millions  will 
drop  from  $31  to  $24  to  $10  from  fiscal  year 
1980  to  1981  to  1982.  Without  even  aUowing 
for  inflation,  this  gives  a  reduction  of  68 
percent  in  2  years.  Similar  deep  cuts  have 
been  planned  for  the  smaller  Behavioral 
Sciences  program.  Large  cuts  in  social  sci- 
ence research  funds  announced  elsewhere, 
as  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  would  add  to 
the  damage. 

Much  of  social  science  research  supported 
by  NSF  produces  the  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  analysis  and  the  concepts  that 
make  measurements  possible  in  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  health  problems.  When  society's 
leaders  plan  to  change  the  economy,  they 
need  also  to  know  the  effects  of  their 
changes.  We  know  that  Innovations,  social, 
medical,  and  technological,  often  fall  and 
that  they  therefore  need  evaluation.  Social 
science  research  provides  both  the  tools  and 
the  data  for  such  evaluations.  More  con- 
structively, it  often  also  provides  the  re- 
search to  improve  the  success  rates  of 
future  innovations.  This  research  frequent- 
ly finds  that  the  conventional  wisdom  has 
been  mistaken,  indeed  that  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  social  science  research 
which  may  not  endear  it  to  us.  For  example. 
Project  Sappho  found  that  variables  often 
mentioned  in  business  lore  such  as  size  of 
firm,  being  first  to  market,  and  structure  of 
research  did  not  explain  why  some  compa- 
nies succeeded  and  others  failed  in  introduc- 
ing the  same  technological  innovation.  For 
innovation  to  flourish,  we  need  more  re- 
search on  innovation.  In  both  science  and 
technology. 

Among  the  better  known  contributioiu  of 
social  science  have  been  the  research  lead- 
ing to  the  national  accounts  and  gross  na- 
tional product  estimates,  the  systematic  de- 
velopment of  scientific  sampling  for  objects, 
people,  institutions,  and  records,  and  meth- 
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ods  of  measuring  unemployment,  agricultur- 
al producUon,  and  the  effectiveness  of  medi- 
cal therapies. 

Probably  not  many  of  us  appreciate  how 
extensively  the  work  of  social  scientists 
finds  uses  in  business  and  industry.  Of  the 
285,000  science  and  engineering  doctorates 
employed  in  1977  in  the  United  SUtes, 
social  scientists  comprise  27  percent.  About 
one-third  of  these  social  scientists  have  em- 
ployment outside  academia.  Of  all  the  scien- 
tists in  business  and  Industry,  social  scien- 
tists comprise  1 1  percent. 

If  we  fail  to  Invest  in  social  science  re- 
search, we  can  anticipate  a  drying  up  of 
that  research  among  our  younger  scholars. 
Worse  yet,  the  best  will  leave  the  field  alto- 
gether or  not  take  it  up.  With  the  opening 
of  China  to  the  world,  we  have  seen  what  an 
interruption  of  research  can  do  to  a  society. 
It  produces  a  long  and  sorry  period  of  play- 
ing catch-up.  The  research  that  we  fall  to  do 
now  will  penalize  our  own  generation  with  a 
lack  of  ideas  in  a  decade  or  so.  The  NSF  has 
responsibility  for  enhancing  the  scientific 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  nation.  By 
withdrawing  NSF  and  other  support,  we  will 
gradually  delete  the  science  from  research 
endeavors  in  social  science.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wUl  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  21.  1981.  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedttleo 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  230,  permitting 
the  withholding  of  State  income  tax 
from  certain  seamen's  wages  on  a  vol- 
unUry  basis,  S.  644,  liberalizing  cer- 
tain personal  holding  company  provi- 
sions as  applies  to  consumer  finance 
companies,  S.  978.  permitting  an  em- 
ployer to  provide  W-2  forms  for  termi- 
nated employees  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  S.  1039.  making  permanent  the 
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exclusion  from  gross  income  of  the 
value  of  employer  conti-ibuUons  to  or 
services  provided  by  a  qualified  group 
legal  services  plan,  and  S.  450,  provid- 
ing that  the  investment  tax  credit 
apply  to  the  acquisition  of  work  and 
breeding  horses. 

5110  Dlrkaen  BuUdlnc 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  special   prosecutor  provisions  of 
the  Ethics  In  Government  Act. 

3302  Dlrksen  Building 
10:00  a.m.      I 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  528.  to  prohibit  a 
Federal  Court  from  ordering  any  stu- 
dent to  be  assigned  or  transported  to  a 
public  school  other  than  that  which  Is 
nearest  to  the  student's  residence. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  A.  McConnell,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  Department  of  Justice. 
2228  Dirkaen  Building 

'  JUNEl 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  V.  Byrne,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

235  RusaeU  BuUding 

JUNE2 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
ClvU  Service,  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
modifying  certain   provisions  of  the 
Medicare     and     Federal     Employees 
Health  Benefits  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agendes. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  898,  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  850,  defining  tax- 
payers' rights  and  providing  for  their 
protection  against  arbitrary  actions  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Envlroiunent  and  Pubhc  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

424  Russell  Building 

JUNE3 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resiime  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establisliment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  standby  oil  controls. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  550,  providing  a 
FMeral  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  sUte  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing,  and  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  alternative  reme- 
dies. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act,  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  922,  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
insiue  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, including  S.  916,  S.  918,  S.  919,  S. 
920,  S.  636.  S.  1058,  S.  1059.  S.  1060.  S. 
1061,  S.  1062.  S.  1063,  S.  1064,  S.  1065. 
and  S.  1066. 

412  RusseU  Building 


10:00 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  jurisdiction. 

324  RusseU  Building 
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Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  M.  Busli,  of  Texas,  to  be  As- 
sistant  Secretary    of   Commerce    for 
Tourism. 

235  RusseU  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implemenUtlon  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  a.m. 
Envirorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  550,  provid- 
ing a  Federal  Income  tax  credit  for  tu- 
ition. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act,  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  to 
Insure  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  LAbor  Coa- 
tractor  Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE5 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  S.  404,  S.  395,  S. 
858,  S.  574.  S.  23.  S.  557,  and  S.  995. 
proposals  to  revise  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws  and  ininimiTp  the  burden  on 
smaU  and  moderate-size  estates. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding. 

JUNE8 

9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
•Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  am. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
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tain  provisions  of  the  Federkl  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed propoaals. 

4300  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  pan. 
Environment  and  Public  works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

4200  Dirluen  BuUdln«. 

JUNES 
9:00  ajB. 
Office  of  Technology  AaaeMment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
on  pending  business  matters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  proposals 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. 

4332  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commence.  Scieix^,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reese  H.  Taylor.  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Enviroimient  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Oirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:15  aon. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  reconciliations  in  re- 
lation to  proposals  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JUNE  11 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
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and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1333  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment  and 
training     programs     in     the     United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal.    State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  heariitgs  on  S.  917.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disabUity  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors.  S.  911,  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915.  S.  779  and 
S.  112.  bills  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  RusseU  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
'Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue   hearings  on  employment 
and  training  programs  In  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal,    State 
and  local  governments  In  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  ports  and 
harbors  and  Inland  waterways  In  the 
United  SUtes.  including  S.  809.  S.  810. 
S.  68.  S.  202.  S.  576.  S.  828.  and  S.  1094. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Eiivlronment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program   of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
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Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue   hearings  on  S.  898.  pro- 
posed   Telecommunications    Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  810.  proposed 
Inland  Waterway  User  Fee  Act. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion  programs  and   providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  EMrksen  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
266.     implementing    procedures    and 
guidelines  for  the  Interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Enviromnental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1 103,  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JXWE18 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  employment  and 
training     programs     In     the     United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal.    State 
and  local  governments  In  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  621,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  development  of  certain 
water  resources  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  10 

9:00  a.m.      '  ' 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  employment 
and  training  programs  in  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship  between  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024,  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

I  JUNE  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon       of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  relat- 
ed proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  early  phaseout  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

I  JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  an  early  phaseout 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

357  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tam  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

I  JUNE  25 

9:00  a.m.  ' 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  917.  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors.  S. 
911.  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
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cial  pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
'  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915.  S.  779.  and  S.  112.  bUls  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  substance  of  S. 
266.  Implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  primary  inter- 
vention  in  addressing  societal   prob- 
lems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  9 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on  the   prospective 
nomination  of  Robert  P.  Ninuno.  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

JULY  15 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  Judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  provid- 
ing reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
to  provide  for  limited  judicial  review 
of  the  administrative  action  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  provid- 
ing reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  repre- 
senting legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25.  S. 
26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417.  and  S. 
742.  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  Russell  Building 

JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25. 
S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417.  and 
S.  742.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 
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JULY  28 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sut>- 
commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  adoption  services  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting  to  mark  up  S.  349.  to 
provide  for  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  to  provide 
reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  represent- 
ing legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  5.  S.  7. 
S.  25.  S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417. 
and  S.  742.  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

CANCELLATIONS 
MAY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  66.  to  Uiclude 
within  the  definition  of  a  predatory 
act  against  the  United  States  as  con- 
tained in  the  Alien  Enemy  Act  the 
seizure  of  a  diplomatic  mission,  or  the 
seizure  of  such  premises  together  with 
the  taking  of  diplomatic  hostages. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

IiCiUtary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

•District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  receiving  testimony  on  cer- 
tain governmental  direction  arul  sup- 
port programs. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

MUitary  Construction  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  MX  construction  program. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

MAY  22 

11:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  collection  of  debts 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNES 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Acinc  rvBaily  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversicht  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 

'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Worlcers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers.  Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iir«daif,  May  21,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

I  Waskuigtoh.  D.C. 

I  May  20.  1981. 

I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Thursday.  May  21. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRATER 


The  Reverend  Sherman  Howard, 
pastor.  New  Bethel  Church  of  God  in 
Christ.  Washington.  D.C.  offered  the 
following  prayer. 

Father,  You  have  admonished  us 
through  Your  word  to  acknowledge 
You  in  all  our  ways  and  that  if  we  sin- 
cerely did  this  that  You  would  direct 
our  path.  You  have  also  stated  that  we 
should  come  boldly  before  the  throne 
of  grace  in  order  to  make  our  wants 
and  petitions  known.  Today.  I  am  com- 
plying with  Your  request.  I  am  not 
using  vain  repetitious  words,  but  I  am 
humbly  asking  You  to  help  those  who 
comprise  this  great  legislative  body  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  complex 
problems  which  they  must  tackle 
today  and  for  days  to  come.  Let  the 
debates  rage,  but  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  let  the  decisions  which  result 
from  those  heated  discussions  be  the 
best  for  all  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation.  Amen. 


only  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  but  in 
our  country. 

Dr.  Sherman  S.  Howard  is  founder 
and  pastor  of  the  New  Bethel  Church 
of  God  in  Christ  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.  In  fact  this  year  marks  his  silver 
anniversary  as  leader  of  that  church 
family. 

Dr.  Howard  is  a  native  of  Roanoke. 
Va..  where  he  completed  his  elemen- 
tary and  high  school  education.  He 
later  studied  theology  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Religion  and  earned 
his  doctor  of  divinity  degree  from 
Trinity  Hall  College  and  Seminary  in 
Springfield,  m. 

Sherman  Howard  has  not  only  given 
the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  to  those 
of  us  in  Washington.  DC.  area,  but 
throughout  America  in  his  radio  min- 
istry entitled  "Moments  of  Inspira- 
tion," which  is  heard  in  Florida.  South 
Carolina.  Georgia.  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  am  sincerely  proud  to  call  him  my 
brother  in  Christ  and  my  good 
friend— Dr.  Sherman  S.  Howard. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


DR.  SHERMAN  S.  HOWARD 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  B«r.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  it  is  an  honor 
and  high  privilege  that  I  have  to  intro- 
duce and  present  to  you  one  of  most 
distinguished    religious    leaders,    not 


CONGRESSMAN  TONY  P.  HALL 
INTRODUCES  RESOLUTION  TO 
CONVENE  U.N.  SPECIAL  SES- 
SION  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TER- 
RORISM 

(Mr.  WAT.T.  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  instruct  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to 
recommend  the  convening  of  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  with  respect  to 
combating  and  controlling  internation- 
al terrorism. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  once  again  has  focused 
world  attention  on  the  issue  of  inter- 
national terrorism.  Once  again,  a  ter- 
rorist has  crossed  international  bor- 
ders to  use  violence  to  call  attention  to 
his  political  views. 

This  kind  of  activity  is  a  shocking  af- 
front to  all  civilized  nations  and  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and 
order.  It  is  clear  that  international  co- 
operation is  needed  to  deal  with  such 
acts  of  terrorism. 

The  most  appropriate  forum  for  the 
development  of  an  international  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  global  ter- 
rorism is  the  United  Nations.  Over  the 
past  decade,  the  United  Nations  has 


examined  several  specific  terrorism 
issues.  It  studied  and  made  recommen- 
dations on  the  matter  of  international 
aircraft  hijackings  and  drafted  the  In- 
ternational Convention  Against  the 
Taking  of  Hostages.  Most  recently,  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  International 
Terrorism,  which  was  created  after 
the  killing  of  11  Israeli  athletes  by  ter- 
rorists at  the  1972  Munich  Olympics, 
has  made  11  general  recommendations 
which  call  for  increased  international 
cooperation  to  combat  terrorism. 
These  recommendations  will  be  on  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  upcoming 
36th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

While  the  statements  of  principle 
set  forth  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Terrorism  certainly  are  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  believe  that  the  grav- 
ity of  this  issue  requires  a  more  visible 
and  comprehensive  response  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  best  way  of  bring- 
ing the  fullest  attention  and  resources 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bear  on  the 
challenge  of  international  terrorism  is 
to  convene  a  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  inter^tional 
terrorism. 

In  the  recent  past,  special  sessions  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  have  been 
held  on  matters  such  as  disarmament 
and  international  development.  Such 
si)ecial  sessions  may  be  simunoned 
either  at  the  request  of  the  Security 
Council  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Individual 
member  nations  may  request  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  convene  a  special 
session.  The  Secretary  General  then 
seeks  the  majority  concurrence  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  instruct  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  rec- 
ommend, in  accordance  with  appropri- 
ate procedures,  that  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  be  convened 
on  combating  and  controlling  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Through  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  special  session,  the  United 
Nations  could  develop  an  agenda  for 
global  action  against  the  terrorist 
threat.  The  action  plan  might  include 
new  international  conventions  to 
combat  acts  of  terrorism,  new  propos- 
als for  antiterrorism  cooperation 
among  nations,  and  measures  to  ad- 
dress the  causes  and  origins  of  terror- 
ism. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  outrage  of  the 
civilized  world  over  the  attack  on  Pope 
John  Paul  II  can  be  channeled  into 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
m  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  development  of  specific  steps  to 
eliminate  international  terrorism.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  special  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
international  terrorism  could  provide 
the  impetus  needed  for  nations  of 
good  will  to  pool  their  resources 
against  this  new  form  of  international 
barbarism. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.  COK.  Rxs.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
instruct  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  recommend  that  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  be  convened  on  com- 
bating and  controlling  intemationai  ter- 
rorism 

Whereas  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  focused  world  attention  on 
the  Issue  of  intemationai  terrorism; 

Whereas  Intemationai  terrorism  Involves 
the  threat  or  use  of  violence  for  political 
purposes; 

Whereas  intemationai  terrorism  violates 
the  principles  set  forth  In  the  United  Na- 
tions charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  is  the  appro- 
priate Intemationai  forum  for  the  develop- 
ment of  global  policies  lu  respond  to  the 
threat  of  intemationai  terrorism  to  interna- 
tional order  and 

Whereas  special  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  have  been 
convened  to  study  and  to  recommend  action 
on  important  intemationai  issues:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
instruct  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  recommend,  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  procedures,  that 
a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  be  convened  on  combat- 
ing and  controlling  intemationai  terrorism. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  several  days  almost  everyone  has 
let  the  administration  know  of  their 
concerns  about  the  proposal  for  strict 
penalties  for  early  retirees  under 
social  security  beginning  next  year.  Al- 
though it  is  apparent  the  President 
will  not  get  his  way.  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  try  to  turn  this  issue  into  a 
Holy  GraU. 

In  the  sobering  light  of  tomorrow 
morning,  however,  the  country  Itnows, 
and  we  know  that  we  still  must  act  to 
save  the  social  security  system.  That  is 
a  high  charge  and  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity that  lies  on  each  one  of  us  as  well 
as  on  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration. 

We  cannot  pass  a  social  security  bill 
by  being  totally  negative.  At  some 
point  we  must  come  together  and 
agree  on  a  way  to  shore  up  this  system 


for  next  year  and  to  solve  its  problems 
for  the  years  following. 

I  have  offered  one  approach  and  the 
President  has  offered  an  approach.  At 
some  point  we  will  have  to  choose,  or 
come  to  some  combination. 

The  gravest  danger  is  that  we  will 
lack  the  courage  to  do  enough  because 
the  people  will  not  tolerate  anything 
less  than  a  full  answer  to  social  securi- 
ty's problems. 


ANDERSON  INTRODUCES  REGU- 
LATORY REFORM  BILLS  ON  IN- 
TERCITY BUS  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
ginning next  week,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Surface  Transportation  will  be 
holding  hearings  on  the  regulatory 
reform  of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 
As  a  prelude  to  those  hearings,  and  to 
assist  those  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee in  preparing  themselves.  I 
am  today  introducing  two  bills  which 
may  be  seen  as  discussion  vehicles. 

One  of  these  bills  was  submitted  to 
me  by  the  American  Bus  Association, 
an  industry  group,  and  the  other  was 
prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  submit  them  for  the 
Record  without  comment  except  for 
one;  I  do  not  endorse  them,  and  nei- 
ther do  I  oppose  them.  In  some  re- 
spects they  are  similar,  in  others  they 
differ. 

There  are  some  who  believe  we  must 
deregulate  the  intercity  bus  industry, 
while  others  feel  that  no  action  is  nec- 
essary. I  can  say  that  my  mind  is  open 
on  the  matter.  The  subconunittee  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject,  and  then 
decide  whether  to  write  and  mark  up  a 
bill  of  our  own. 

But  for  the  convenience  of  interest- 
ed Members  and  the  general  public.  I 
am  today  introducing  these  two  bills. 


OPPOSITION  TO  WHITE  HOUSE'S 
PROPOSALS  ON  EARLY  RE- 
TIREMENT FOR  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 


(Mr.  MOFPETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts.) 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  not  only  for  his 
remarks  about  social  security  and  for 
his  obvious  expertise  in  the  area,  but 
for  his  determination  to  address  the 
system  and  its  problems.  We  appreci- 
ate his  work  and  the  work  of  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee. 

But  I  wish  that  I  were  as  confident 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  wish 
that  my  colleagues  and  I,  who  have 
been  hearing  from  so  many  people 
back  home,   were  equally   as  certain 


that  the  President  will  not  have  his 
way  on  the  early  retirement  proposal. 
The  fact  is  that  he  might  well  have  his 
way  unless  we  speak  out. 

Yesterday  the  Democratic  Caucus 
unanimously  voiced  Its  opposition  to 
the  President's  proposal  to  institute 
what  would  amount  to  a  savage  cut  in 
early  retirement  benefits.  If  70  or  80 
percent  of  the  people  might  retire 
early,  this  would  mean  a  30-percent 
cut  for  most  of  those  people,  not  only 
between  the  ages  of  62  and  65  but  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  does  not 
share  the  unfortunate  lack  of  sensitiv- 
ity displayed  by  the  White  House  with 
regard  to  early  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  President's  proposal  stren- 
uously, and  we  will  be  supporting  rea- 
sonable and  fair  alternatives. 


INTEGRITY     OF     SOCIAL     SECU- 
RITY SYSTEM  THREATENED 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
social  security  system  is  in  trouble, 
grave  trouble.  If  we  do  not  help  the 
system  now— not  years  from  now,  but 
now— millions  of  Americans  will  be 
hurt. 

This  much  is,  I  thought,  self-evident. 
But  such,  apparently,  is  not  the  case. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  political 
posturing  and  grandstanding  we  have 
around  here  in  the  past  few  days  on 
this  issue,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
has  not  yet  impressed  itself  upon 
these  Members. 

It  is  understandable— although  not 
particularly  admirable— that  represen- 
tatives of  the  political  and  economic 
philosophy  that  has  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  system 
should  try  to  hide  their  complicity  in 
this  disaster. 

It  is  equally  understandable— al- 
though not  particularly  admirable— 
that  those  who  are  envious  of  the 
President's  ability  to  speak  to  and  for 
the  people,  should  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  lash  out  at  him  if  they 
think  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  the  ad- 
ministration's social  security  proposals 
are  necessarily  correct.  I  am  saying 
that  they  should  be  addressed  on  their 
merits  and  not  used  as  a  club  to  beat 
the  President. 

We  are  going  to  save  this  system  de- 
spite these  efforts  to  substitute  dema- 
goguery  for  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  during  the 
course  of  my  special  order.  I  expect  to 
expand  my  remarks  on  the  social  secu- 
rity system. 
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ALLOWING      SOCIAL      SECURITY 

TO  GO  BANKRUPT  WOULD  BE 

HEARTLESS 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
several  days  we  have  been  hearing  a 
tirade  from  certain  Members  about 
the  President's  social  security  propos- 
als. We  have  heard  the  President 
being  luxiused  of  breaking  promises 
and  being  heartless.  What  we  have  not 
heard.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  any  rational  re- 
sponse to  correct  the  sorry  state  of  the 
social  security  trust  fund. 

I  have  some  questions  about  certain 
aspects  of  the  President's  proposal  but 
what  is  the  solution  proposed  by  those 
who  oppose  the  President's  ideas.  Mr. 
Speaker?  What  is  their  plan  for  saving 
the  current  benefits  of  those  now  anx- 
iously awaiting  a  solution  to  save  a 
soon   bankrupt   social   security   trust 

fund? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  broken  promises 
come  from  those  who  imply  to  the  old 
and  aged  that  the  day  of  reckoning 
will  never  come.  It  will  come,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  fact  it  Is  here  right  now. 
What  could  be  more  heartless  than  al- 
lowing the  social  security  system  to  go 
bankrupt.  If  we  allow  that  to  happen 
not  only  will  a  few  lose  some  benefits, 
but  everybody  will  loose  their  benefits 
and  there  will  not  be  anything  left  for 
anybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  anxiously  await  the 
proposals  of  those  who  denigrate  the 
President's  proposal.  Let  us  stop  the 
rhetoric  and  save  the  system  for  those 
now  receiving  benefits  and  those  plan- 
ning to  rely  on  their  benefits  in  the 
future.  Let  us  stop  shouting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  start  talking,  and  work- 
ing toward  solutions. 


PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  UNION'S 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  plight  of  the  thousands 
of  political  prisoners  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Pour  years  have  now  passed  since 
Boris  Ghinis,  my  adopted  Soviet  Pris- 
oner of  Conscience,  first  expressed  his 
desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and 
was  fired  from  his  job  at  the  Research 
Institute  of  the  Ministry  of  Radio  In- 
dustry in  Moscow. 

Since  that  November  day  in  1977, 
Mr.  Ghinis.  his  wife  Irina,  whose  par- 
ents now  live  in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and 
their  two  children,  Julia  and  Alia,  ages 
8  and  6  respectively,  have  submitted 
their  application  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union    on    four    different    occasions. 


Each  time,  their  applications  has  been 
denied.  "State  secrets"  was  the 
tnunped-up  charge— the  false  accusa- 
tion—that allowed  Sovet  authorities  to 
keep  the  Ghinises  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1979. 

In  a  country  where  the  gift  of  free- 
dom is  taken  largely  for  granted,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  understand  the 
plight  of  politically  oppressed  people, 
much  less  conceive  of  individuals  being 
threatened  with  loss  of  life,  loved 
ones,  employment,  and  imprisonment 
because  of  their  religion,  nationality, 
political  affiliation  or  desire  to  live 
elsewhere. 

Since  making  human  rights  a  matter 
of  intemationai  concern  by  signing 
the  Helsinki  accords  in  1975.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  denied  235.900  emi- 
gration requests.  The  only  way  a 
Soviet  citizen  can  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  the  invitation  of  a  close  rel- 
ative outside  the  Soviet  Union  and 
even  then  the  Soviet  Union  must  agree 
to  send  emigration  forms  to  the  rela- 
tive. According  to  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
."ince  signing  Helsinki  in  1975.  381,700 
invitations  have  been  sent  out  but  only 
145.800  people  have  heen  allowed  to 
leave. 

The  Ghinis  family  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  how  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to 
abide  by  its  promise  to  respect 
"human  contact,"  "freer  movements 
of  people."  and  "the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  know  and  act  upon  his 
rights."  By  preventing  the  Ghinises 
from  leaving,  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
a  mockery  of  its  promises  and  contin- 
ues to  violate  the  Helsinki  agreements. 
As  Members  of  Congress— the  most 
direct  representatives  of  the  American 
people— we  have  the  responsibility  to 
speak  out  against  tyranny  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Someone  once  said  that  "Silence 
gives  an  unholy  consent  to  the  status 
quo."  When  we  choose  to  remain 
silent,  we  not  only  condone  Soviet  re- 
pression, we  make  it  more  attractive. 
The  United  States  must  not  ignore 
Soviet  oppression.  Indeed,  it  is  our 
duty  to  speak  out  against  oppression, 
whether  it  be  in  the  Soviet  Union  or 
anywhere  else. 

I  also  believe  it  beyond  our  duty  to 
exchange  scientific  information,  trans- 
fer technology,  and  feed  the  Soviet 
Union  while  it,  whether  direct  or 
through  proxies  rolls  up  Central 
America  in  our  own  backyard  and  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  families— basic 
human  rights— to  stay  together  or 
leave  together. 

Today,  I  ask  that  we  take  a  few  min- 
utes from  our  hurried  schedule  to  re- 
member Boris  Ghinis.  his  wife  Irina 
and  their  children,  Julia  and  Alia.  I 
have  written  personally  to  President 
Brezhnev  today  urging  him  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  allow  the 
Ghinis  family  to  emigrate  to  America 


where  they  will  share  the  God-given 
freedoms  that  our  citizens  have  de- 
fended for  so  long. 

As  we  remember  this  Soviet-Jewish 
family,  and  other  families  like  the 
Ghinises.  let  us  thank  God  that  we  are 
fortunate  to  live  in  this  country  we 
call  America.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the 
great  gift  of  freedom,  for  the  love  of 
liberty  that  God  implanted  in  us.  and 
may  we  never  close  our  eyes  or  shut 
our  lips  to  tyranny  in  any  form,  in  any 
place. 

When  we  have  spoken  out  in  the 
past,  it  has  made  a  difference.  Let  us 
not  forget  this  family  and  the  thou- 
sands of  other  families  separated  by 
restrictive  Soviet  emigration  policies. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  COMPLAINERS 
TO  COME  UP  WITH  SOLUTIONS 
TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DILEM- 
MAS 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  lii.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  brief  moment  to  com- 
pliment the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
U.S.  social  security  system  which  is 
about  to  go  bankrupt.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  taken  this  time  to  attack  the 
President's  willingness  to  follow 
through  on  Chairman  Pickle's  recom- 
mendation to  come  up  with  specific 
recommendations  to  save  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  (Mi. 
Pickle)  has  properly  asked  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  recommendations  because 
our  Sulx»mmittee  on  Social  Security 
was  marking  up  a  reform  bill.  The 
chairman  said  to  President  Reagan. 
"We  need  your  input."  The  President 
gave  our  committee  that  input  and 
suggestions. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  took  the  op- 
portunity to  create  the  most  arrogant 
display  of  partisan  attack  without  of- 
fering real  solutions  to  saving  this 
almost  bankrupt  system.  The  whole 
Congress  now  knows  that  social  secu- 
rity will  go  bankrupt  in  1  year  if  we  do 
not  do  something.  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues who  have  all  filled  the  atmos- 
phere with  rhetoric  about  how  wrong 
the  President  was  in  offering  sugges- 
tions, to  give  specifics  to  the  Social  Se- 
ctirity  Subcommittee  on  how  my  col- 
leagues intend  to  save  the  sjretem  from 
bankruptcy. 

Congress  has  been  responsible  for 
accelerating  the  benefits  far  beyond 
the  abUity  of  the  tax  system  to  pay  for 
it.  and  I  challenge  my  colleagues  to 
quit  complaining  so  loudly  and  do 
something  to  correct  it. 
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AinfouMcncKirT  by  thx  spkaxzr  p«o  ixKPoax 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wlU  admonish  those  in  the  gal- 
lery that  they  are  guests  of  the  House 
and  it  Is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  for  any  demonstrations  to  occur 
pro  or  con. 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  JOE  LOUIS 
(Mr.  PAUNTROY  asked  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PAUNTROY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  recognize  the  achievements  of 
the  late  Joe  Louis  who  gave  inspira- 
tion to  our  Nation.  In  winning  the  re- 
match against  Max  Schmeling.  a  30- 
year-old  former  champ  from  Ger- 
many, he  transcended  the  importance 
of  winning  the  heavyweight  crown. 
The  inspiration  he  gave  us  in  that  ath- 
letic contest  carried  him  and  this 
Nation  through  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  II  and  remains  as  a 
symbol  for  hope  to  all  Americans 
today. 

Joe  Louis  was  one  of  eight  children. 
At  the  age  of  2.  when  his  father  was 
committed  to  a  mental  hospital,  the 
family  moved  to  Detroit  where  he 
learned  the  skills  of  using  a  boxing 
glove.  He  worked  his  way  up  the  ama- 
teur ranks  and  quickly  achieved  the 
reputation  as  a  boxer  who  could  knock 
out  a  rival  with  either  hand. 

Joe  Louis  was  noted  for  his  generos- 
ity and  compassion.  Louis  earned 
almost  $5  million  in  his  career,  he  gave 
away  most  of  it.  During  the  Second 
World  War.  for  example,  Louis  donat- 
ed the  proceeds  from  two  of  his  fights 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  relief  funds. 

Joe  Louis  never  became  bitter  at  his 
financial  losses:  he  never  lost  faith  in 
this  country  as  he  sought  one  and  an- 
other comeback  either  as  a  boxer  or  as 
a  wrestler  or  as  a  businessman.  These 
efforts,  hard  as  they  must  have  been, 
"beats  stealing,"  he  said.  He  is  a 
s3rmbol  of  the  American  dream  and  of 
American  perseverance.  His  life  is  a 
lesson  to  every  young  man  and  woman 
who  seeks  to  achieve  the  goodness 
that  this  land  has  to  offer. 

His  quiet  faith,  his  friends,  and  his 
supporters  will  tell  you  that  this  man 
was  a  true  patriot  and  a  true  leader  of 
men  and  women  in  this  Nation.  It  is  a 
fact  now  recognized  through  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Reagan  who  ar- 
ranged for  Joe  Louis  to  be  buried  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  upon  his  death.  It 
is  a  fact  I  hope  this  Congress  will  rec- 
ognize by  enacting  this  bill  which 
would  cast  a  gold  medal  in  his  memory 
and  for  his  honor  I  have  Included  a 
few  news  items  that  tell  us  about  Joe 


Louis.  I  urge  that  Members  read  them 
as  we  give  further  consideration  to  a 
gold  medal  for  this  wonderful  man. 
[Prom  the  Wmahington  Post,  Apr.  22.  IMl] 
Joi  LoDis:  Th«  Champ  Ruts  Wrra  U.S. 
HnoBS 
(By  Barry  Lorse  and  Donald  Huff) 
With  tributes  from  the  president  of  the 
t7nited    States    and    clergymen    of    many 
faiths,  with  military  honors  and  an  eloquent 
eulosy    by    his    son,    former    heavyweight 
boxing  champion   Joe   Louis   was   given   a 
hero's  burial  yesterday  at  Arlington  Nation- 
al Cemetery. 

Nine  days  after  he  succumbed  to  a  heart 
attack  in  Las  Vegas  at  age  M.  Louis  was  laid 
to  rest  in  dignified  ceremonies  attended  by 
public  figures  and  curiosity  seekers,  the  cel- 
ebrated and  the  unknown.  In  death  as  in 
life,  he  was  praised  as  an  enduring  champi- 
on by  the  powerful  and  the  powerless  alike. 
"Our  champion  changes  form,  but  keeps 
the  crown,"  said  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the 
civil  rights  leader,  who  recounted  the  social 
as  well  as  the  sporting  impact  Louis  had  In 
his  11-year  reign  as  world  champion,  the 
longest  In  history.  "Even  today,  he  stands  at 
center  ring,  without  challenger  or  peer." 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger read  a  message  from  President 
Reagan,  who  remained  at  the  White  House, 
convalescing  from  last  month's  assassina- 
tion attempt.  Reagan  last  week  waived  regu- 
lations and  gave  permission  for  Louis— an 
Army  sergeant  during  World  War  H— to  be 
buried  at  Arlington. 

"This  is  a  sUtement  .  .  .  which  he  very 
much  wished  to  deliver  in  person  today," 
Weinberger  told  approximately  800  mourn- 
ers who  attended  funeral  services  in  the  Me- 
morial Chapel  at  Port  Myer.  before  reading 
the  president's  remarks. 

Reagan  said  he  "was  privileged  and  grate- 
ful to  have  had  Joe  Louis  as  my  friend. "  and 
called  him  "one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
Americans  of  our  time. 

"Out  of  the  ring,  he  was  a  considerate  and 
softspoken  man.  Inside  the  ring,  his  cour- 
age, strength  and  confident  skill  wrote  a 
unique  and  unforgettable  chapter  in  sports 
history.  But  Joe  Louis  was  more  than  a 
sports  legend.  His  career  was  an  indictment 
of  racial  bigotry,  and  a  source  of  pride  and 
inspiration  to  millions  of  white  and  black 
people  around  the  world."  Reagan's  tribute 
said. 

Louis  was  praised  by  Protestant.  Catholic 
and  Jewish  clergymen  during  the  interfaith 
service.  He  was  lauded  for  his  service  during 
the  war.  when  he  fought  96  exhibitions 
around  the  world,  boosting  the  morale  of  2 
million  troops,  and  donated  more  than 
$100,000  in  purses  from  two  championship 
fights  to  Navy  and  Army  relief  efforts.  He 
was  cited  for  the  dignity  with  which  he  held 
the  title  and  became  the  first  great  black 
idol  of  a  whole  generation  of  Americans, 
white  and  black. 

Jackson,  who  delivered  the  principal 
eulogy  in  an  earlier  funeral  service  In  Las 
Vegas  last  week.  said.  'On  April  12.  1945. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died.  On  April  12. 
1981.  Joe  Louis  died.  Each  served  his  day. 
two  champions  of  the  people  who  died  36 
years  apart.  Roosevelt  was  great  because  he 
served  his  day.  His  challenge  was  to  revive 
the  economy.  Joe  Louis  was  great  because 
he  served  his  day.  His  challenge  .  .  .  was  to 
revive  our  national  esteem,  our  emotional 
well-being,  our  self-confidence. " 

Jackson,  a  splendid  orator,  roused  the  con- 
gregation, but  it  was  quiet  and  reserved  Joe 
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Louis  Barrow  Jr.,  the  champion's  son.  who 
moved  mourners  most. 

Like  the  other  speakers,  Barrow  empha- 
sized the  brilliant  light  that  made  his  father 
an  authentic  folk  hero,  not  the  dark  shad- 
ows that  made  his  illness-  and  debt-ridden 
later  years  the  stuff  of  tragedy. 

"We  love  you  because  of  your  grace,  your 
warmth,  the  loving  care  which  you  provided 
all  of  us."  said  Barrow,  who  insists  that  his 
father  was  not  a  pitiable  figure  in  his  final 
years,  because  he  chose  and  enjoyed  his  role 
as  greeter  in  a  Las  Vegas  casino.  "You  were 
a  champion  because  you  were  accessible. 
People  could  walk  up  to  Joe  Louis  .  .  .  they 
could  walk  up  to  you.  Dad  .  .  .  and  they 
were  able  to  shake  your  hand  and  they  felt 
like  they  had  known  you  many  years.  No 
one  wanted  to  be  your  acquaintance.  Dad. 
Everybody  was  your  friend.  They  were  your 
friends  because  you  loved  them  as  friends, 
and  always  gave  them  whatever  they 
wanted,  whenever  they  wanted." 

Barrow  expressed  pride  that,  despite  his 
father's  long  and  unseemly  battle  with  the 
U.S.  government  over  back  Uxes  he  could 
not  pay.  he  won  the  last  decision  from  a 
grateful  nation:  an  eternal  resting  place  at 
Arlington,  among  heroes  famous  and  little- 
known. 

"It's  wonderful  that  we're  here  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  where  you  will  finally  rest, 
because  you  were  a  patriot,  you  served  the 
country  well,  you  provided  It  with  the  guid- 
ance and  the  faith  it  needed  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  down  and  the  people 
needed  a  lift."  Barrow  said  softly. 

Barrow  recaUed  that  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  when  he  and  so  many  other  Americans 
had  doubts  deep  in  their  souls,  he  talked  to 
his  father  about  that  war.  and  about  Amer- 
ica. 

"You  looked  at  me  as  you  had  never 
looked  at  me  before, "  he  said,  glancing 
down  at  the  flag-draped  casket  before  him. 
"and  you  said.  "This  Is  a  beautiful  country. 
Son.  and  it's  most  important  that  we  stand 
by  It.  It  may  make  Its  mistakes.  It  may  not 
be  exactly  right,  but  we  have  to  stand  by  it." 

"We  are  going  to  miss  you  an  awful  lot." 
Barrow  said,  his  voice  barely  a  whisper  now, 
■because  you  were  the  greatest,  truly  the 
greatest.' 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  congregation 
that  included  political  and  business  leaders. 
Billy  Conn  (who  lost  two  title  fights  to 
Louis),  and  former  heavyweight  champions 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott.  Muhammad  All  and  Joe 
Prazier.  left  the  modem  chapel  with  its 
wood-beamed  ceiling,  where  television  lights 
had  glared  and  hundreds  of  cameras  had 
taken  final  snapshots  of  Joe  Louis.  They 
went  out  into  the  sunshine  of  an  idyllic 
spring  afternoon,  and  joined  a  procession  to 
SecUon  7A  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
just  down  a  slope  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier. 

There,  on  a  tranquil  plot  shaded  by  majes- 
tic trees,  with  dogwood,  magnolia  and 
cherry  blossoms  in  full  bloom  as  a  backdrop. 
Joe  Louis  was  delivered  to  his  final  resting 
place  by  six  Army  pallbearers.  At  2:40  p.m.. 
Sgt.  Washington  James,  an  Army  bugler, 
sounded  "Taps."  Maj.  James  Murray  took 
the  folded  DJS.  flag  from  the  casket  team 
and  presented  it  to  Martha  Louis,  the  cham- 
pion's wife. 

Moments  before,  an  Army  firing  party 
fired  three  volleys  into  the  peaceful  air.  a 
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salute  signaling  the  Brown  Bomber's  last 
round. 

[From  the  Newsweek  Magazine.  Apr.  27. 
1981] 
Job  Lodis,  1914-1981 
(By  Peter  Bonentre) 
He  stalked  an  opponent  on  slow,  flat  feet 
in  a  style  described  as  "creeping  death."  His 
left  jab  was  an  awesome  weapon,  an  yet  It 
was  his  straight  right  that  they  feared  most. 
He  won  the  heavyweight  crown  in  1937  and 
held  It  for  twelve  glorious  years,  defending 
his  title  a  record  25  times.  Throughout  his 
reign,  people  cheered  him  as  their  champi- 
on, and  radios  echoed  his  victories  through 
the  summertime  streets  of  America.  When 
hU  heart  gave  out  last  week  In  a  Las  Vegas 
hospital,  Joe  Louis,  66,  was  mourned  and  eu- 
logized as  few  sports  heroes  before  him. 

Louis  was  a  man  of  almost  msrthlc  stature, 
beloved  by  millions  who  knew  nothing 
about  boxing.  If  Muhanunand  All  represent- 
ed the  black  athlete  of  the  turbulent'BOs. 
Louis  was  a  symbol  of  the  American  Dream 
of  30  yean  earlier— a  sharecropper's  son 
who  conquered  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  bigot- 
ry to  win  a  fortune  in  the  ring.  He  worked 
hard  and  played  hard,  giving  generously 
and  demanding  nothing.  As  the  late  colum- 
nist Jimmy  Cannon  wrote:  "He's  a  credit  to 
his  race— the  human  race."  To  whites  of  the 
era.  he  was  that  rare  black  pcrsonaUty  who 
was  easily  toved  and  admired,  and  he  gave 
his  own  people  a  new  pride. 

The  Brown  Bomber  also  sparked  a  revival 
in  boxing,  and  the  sport  began  to  thrive 
again  after  reaching  its  glittering  peak  in 
1927  with  the  second  Jack  Dempsey-Gene 
Tunney  fii*it.  It  wasn't  untU  eight  years 
later,  when  Louis  fought  against  ex-champ 
Max  Baer,  that  the  $1  miUlon  gate  returned 
to  boxing.  Louis  himself  made  almost  $5 
million  during  his  career,  but  he  was  the 
victim  of  his  own  weaknesses  and  the  greed 
of  his  associates,  an  he  was  reduced  to  play- 
ing out  his  string  as  a  shill  for  a  Las  Vegas 
hotel. 

One  of  eight  children.  Joseph  U)uis 
Barrow  was  2  years  old  when  his  father  was 
committed  to  a  mental  Institution,  and  his 
family  eventually  moved  to  Detroit.  His 
mother  wanted  young  Joe  to  take  violin  les- 
sons, but  he  would  sneak  off  to  a  gym  in- 
stead, carrying  his  boxing  gloves  in  his 
violin  case.  He  worked  his  way  up  the  ama- 
teur ranks  and  quickly  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  ring  rarity,  a  boxer-puncher  who  could 
take  out  a  rival  with  either  hand. 

SUkes:  Louis  began  making  headlines  in 
the  summer  of  1935.  when  he  knocked  out 
ex-champ  Primo  Camera.  But  his  string  of 
pro  victories  was  broken  by  Max  Schmeling. 
a  30-year-old  former  champ  from  Germany. 
Louis  waited  two  years  for  a  rematch.  In  the 
meantime,  he  had  beaten  James  J.  Brad- 
dock  for  the  championship,  and  the  Nazis 
were  moving  the  world  toward  the  edge  of 
war.  By  the  summer  of  1938  the  stakes  In 
the  Louis-Schmeling  rematch  transcended 
the  heavyweight  crown.  Never  before  had 
the  American  people  felt  so  deeply  involved 
in  an  athletic  contest. 

More  than  70.000  people  streamed  into 
Yankee  Stadium  for  the  fight,  and  saw 
Louis  land  two  jabs  to  Schmellng's  head, 
then  bang  him  against  the  ropes  with  a 
right  cross.  Louis  finally  was  able  to  catch 
Schmeling  with  a  right  in  the  kidney  area, 
shattering  the  German's  third  lumbar  verte- 
bra. Schmeling  let  out  a  cry  of  pain  that 
could  be  heard  four  rows  into  the  press  sec- 
tion above  the  roar  of  the  crowd.  He  was 


counted  out  in  2  minutes  and  4  seconds  of 
the  first  round. 

Craftaman:  Louis  fought  all  comers  for 
the  tiUe,  and  boxing  writers  referred  to  his 
procession  pf  victims  as  "The  Bum  of  the 
Month  Club"— nonentities  who  flourished 
briefly  as  white  hopes.  He  was  such  a  supe- 
rior craftsman  that  his  fights  held  little  sus- 
pense until  he  came  up  against  Billy  Conn 
in  June  of  1941.  Corm  was  a  flashy  light 
heavyweight  who  used  the  ring  like  a  dance 
floor,  and  he  was  ahead  on  points  after 
twelve  rounds.  But  then  he  stupidly  decided 
to  slug  It  out  with  the  champ  and  landed  on 
his  back. 

When  the  second  world  war  broke  out, 
Louis  donated  the  purses  from  two  of  his 
fights  to  the  Army  and  Navy  relief  funds, 
then  joined  the  Army  and  fought  exhibi- 
tions. (In  an  unusual  gesture.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  arranged  for  the  former  ser- 
geant to  be  buried  this  week  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.)  The  return  match  with 
Conn  In  1946  was  the  first  postwar  sports 
spectacular.  Conn  predicted  he'd  dance 
around  Louis  and  dodge  his  best  shots,  to 
which  the  champ  replied,  "He  can  run,  but 
he  can't  hide."  But  the  fight  hardly  justi- 
fied its  five-year  buildup.  Louis  was  rusty. 
Conn  had  nothing  left— and  he  went  down 
to  a  chorus  of  boos  In  the  eighth  round. 

Comebacks:  Nearlng  his  35th  birthday, 
XjOuIs  armounced  his  retirement  in  1949.  But 
his  well-known  weaknesses  for  the  good  life 
forced  him  to  make  demeaning  comebacks 
both  as  a  boxer  (against  a  young  brawler 
named  Rocky  Marciano)  and  a  wrestler  ("It 
beats  stealln',"  he  philosophized).  Business 
deals  went  sour,  and  by  1960  he  owed  $1.3 
million  in  back  taxes.  The  IRS  later  can- 
celed the  debt,  but  a  growing  sense  of  hope- 
lessness had  already  driven  the  champ  to 
cocaine  and,  finally,  to  a  bizarre  conviction 
that  a  vast  Idafia  network  was  tryjig  to  kill 
him  with  poison  gas.  In  1970  he  ended  up 
behind  the  wlre-mesh  windows  of  a  Denver 
mental  hospital. 

With  the  help  of  his  third  wife,  attorney 
Martha  Jefferson  Louis,  he  made  a  come- 
back and  hooked  up  with  Ceasars  Palace. 
He  earned  a  paycheck  as  a  host  of  sorts,  but 
it  was  painful  to  watch  him  shaking  hands 
and  posing  for  pictures  with  the  turkeys  of 
Las  Vegas,  a  sad  figure  in  a  cnmipled  smt 
and  golf  cap.  And  yet.  to  the  legion  of 
friends  and  fans  who  never  forgot  his  bril- 
liance in  the  ring  and  the  memories  that  he 
gave  them.  Joe  Louis  always  will  be  The 
Champ. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  22. 19811 

A  Natioh  Pays  Fimal  TwBnTB  to  Joe  1x)ois 

(By  Marc  Kaufman) 

It  was  as  soft  a  day  as  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  has  seen  in  a  long,  long  time. 

The  dogwoods  were  blooming,  there  was  a 
gentle  spring  breeze  and— to  a  chorus  of 
praise  from  a  president,  champions  and  or- 
dinary folk— Joe  Louis  was  laid  to  rest. 

The  final  interment  took  place  on  a  grassy 
slope  alongside  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  with  D.C.  Delegate  Walter  Paunt- 
roy  officiating. 

Surrounding  the  flag-draped  casket  were 
the  members  of  Louis'  large  family,  famous 
men  from  Muhammad  AU  to  Jesse  Jackson 
and  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt.  and  thousands  of 
others  celebrating  the  passing  of  an  Ameri- 
can folk  hero. 

And.  with  a  three-shot  gun  volley  and  the 
playing  of  "Taps."  they  said  their  final 
goodbyes. 

'"This  is  a  fitting  place  for  a  man  who  may 
be  one  of  the  most  unforgettable  Americans 


of  our  time."  said  President  Reagan  in  a 
message,  delivered  by  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger,  that  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  "I  was  privileged  and  always  will 
be  grateful  to  have  had  Joe  Louis  as  my 
friend." 

It  was  a  special  dispensation  granted  by 
President  Reagan  that  allowed  for  the  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  buriaL 

Yesterday's  ceremony  was,  despite  Louis' 
passing,  not  a  sad  occasion. 

Perhaps  It  was  because  this  was  but  the 
last  of  many  tributes  given  Louis  since  his 
death  April  12.  or  perhaps  it  was  because 
Louis  had  such  an  active  66  years  of  life. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  there  were  more 
smiles  than  tears,  more  a  sense  of  triumph 
than  sadness. 

"Joe  Louis  was  great,  not  just  famous," 
said  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  at  Arlington 
Memorial  Chapel. 

"He  was  powerful  and  he  conducted  him- 
self with  such  magnificence.  All  champions 
are  not  heroes,  but  Joe  is  a  hero  to  a  nation. 
They  stole  his  ptirse.  but  his  name  is  un- 
blemished." 

The  final  reference  was  to  the  fact  that 
although  Louis  won  purses  totaling  more 
than  $5  million  In  his  boxing  career,  little  of 
the  money  ever  came  to  him.  It  was  a  loss 
that  actually  added  to  his  legend  in  that  he 
never  complained  about  it  or  showed  any 
particular  bitterness. 

To  say  it  was  not  a  sad  day.  however,  does 
not  mean  that  it  wasn't  emotional. 

One  man  not  at  all  afraid  to  cry  was  the 
fighter's  son.  Joe  Louis  Barrow.  Jr.— a  slight 
man  compared  to  his  father— who  delivered 
a  most  moving  farewell  at  the  ChapeL 

"Well.  Dad.  I  think  it's  time  to  say  good- 
bye." he  said,  his  voice  soft  and  gentle. 

"Dad.  .  .  .  you  were  a  champion  because 
you  were  accessible."  he  said.  "No  one 
wanted  to  be  your  acquaintance.  Dad.  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  be  your  friend.  People 
asked,  and  you  gave." 

There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  fin- 
ished. Jackson,  who  was  sitting  next  to  him 
on  the  platform,  put  his  arm  around  him 
and  squeezed. 

WhUe  Louis'  appeal  clearly  reached 
Americans  of  different  races  and  genera- 
tions, it  was  largely  a  black  crowd— and  par- 
ticularly an  older  crowd— that  came  for  the 
service 

Many  black  dignitaries  also  came,  people 
ranging  from  D.C.  Mayor  Marion  Barry, 
former  congressman  Charles  Dlggs  and 
Joseph  Lowery  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Council,  to  such  other 
heavyweight  champions  as  Joe  Prazier  and 

Toe  W&lCOt^ 

Among  the  others  in  attendence  at  the 
chxpeX,  which  was  filled  with  some  600 
people,  were  South  Carolina  Sen.  StriHn 
Thurmond  and  Michigan  Sen.  Carl  Levin. 

By  the  time  the  casket  was  taken  from  the 
chapel  to  the  gravesite.  the  crowd  had 
grown  to  between  3.000  and  4.000  people. 
Some  were  tourists  visiting  the  c«netery. 
but  many  clearly  had  come  specifically  for 
the  ceremony. 

And  whUe  the  respect  for  Louis  was  great, 
the  crowd  yesterday  did  not  show  the  kind 
of  emotional  attachment  that  the  "'Brown 
Bomber"  generated  when  he  was  in  his 
prime.  

So  It  was  left  up  to  one  of  his  successors  in 
the  ring  and  in  the  heart  of  the  country- 
Muhammad  All— to  show  what  it  had  been 

like. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  luminar- 
ies in  attendance  began  moving  toward  their 
limousines,  for  the  first  time  coming  into 
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contact  with  the  crowds.  And  although 
there  were  senators,  mayors  and  civic  lead- 
en present,  there  was  only  one  man  the 
crowd  wanted  to  see— All. 

His  car  was  surrounded  by  dozens  of 
people,  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  all 
tryinc  to  see  him,  touch  him. 

"Champ— we  love  you,"  they  shouted. 
"You're  the  greatest," 

All  resisted  for  a  time,  and  finally  ap- 
proached the  crowd— shaking  hands  and 
i«n«l>i"g  at  the  children.  Guards  had  to  be 
called  before  All  could  get  back  into  the  car. 

After  the  limousine  pulled  away,  the 
crowd  remained  in  place  for  some  minutes— 
bussing. 

Thomas  Ives  of  Scheneviis,  N.Y..  spoke  for 
the  group  when  he  said.  "There's  only  been 
one  boxer  as  great  or  as  loved  as  Muham- 
mad All.  And  that's  Joe  Louis." 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CHANGES 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  that  yesterday  House  E>emo- 
crats,  encouraged  by  the  Speaker, 
imanlmously  went  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  President  Reagan's  social  secu- 
rity proposals,  especially  in  regard  to 
his  proposal  to  cut  benefits  for  early 
retirees.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Senate,  of  all  places,  passed  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution  in  opposition  to 
any  proposal  that  would  precipitously 
and  unfairly  penalize  early  retirees  or 
reduce  benefits  to  any  level  more  than 
necessary  to  achieve  a  financially 
sound  system. 

Ever  since  the  Republicans  were 
swept  into  power  back  in  November  of 
last  year,  they  have  been  harping  on 
the  theme  that  the  American  people 
want  a  change— a  new  begiiming. 

And  President  Reagan  certainly  has 
made  some  changes — although  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  American 
people  will  be  the  worse  off  because  of 
his  philosophy  on  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Only  yesterday,  the  House  approved 
the  conference  report  to  I^esident 
Reagan's  first  budget  devastation, 
thereby  serving  notice  to  the  poor  and 
ill  placed  that  they  will  be  shunted 
aside  to  dark  and  soon-to-be-forgotten 
terrain  of  the  American  landscape. 
Now,  following  on  the  heels  of  that  de- 
bacle, the  administration  has  turned 
its  stoney  glance  in  the  direction  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  either  are 
receiving  social  security  benefits  or  are 
potential  beneficiaries. 

While  the  plans  that  the  administra- 
tion has  in  store  for  social  security 
have  not  yet  been  formally  submitted 
to  Congress,  we  do  know  what  is  blow- 
ing in  the  wind.  And.  what  is  blowing 
in  the  wind  are  proposed  sweeping 
changes  that  amount  to  nothing  less 
than  abrogation  of  the  tenets  under- 
girding  social  seciuity.  What  is  being 
proposed  by  the  administration 
amounts  to  a  retreat  from  the  firm 


pact  first  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  American 
people  over  40  years  ago  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  there  would  be  a  way  to  sup- 
plement their  retirement  income. 

Every  one  of  us  here  recognizes  that 
some  restructuring  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  necessary  to  insure 
sound  financial  footing  for  the  pro- 
gram in  the  future.  However,  this  ad- 
ministration, with  its  usual  blunder- 
buss approach  to  matters,  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  changes  that,  once 
again,  demonstrates  its  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity and  compassion  for  common 
folk. 

Probably  the  most  egregious  exam- 
ple of  President  Reagan's  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity for  the  plight  of  the  average 
worker  who  is  approaching  age  62  and 
looking  toward  his  retirement  is  the 
recommendation  in  regard  to  retire- 
ment and  survivor's  insurance.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  reducing 
the  percentage  of  benefits  that  per- 
sons who  retire  at  age  62  can  expect  to 
receive,  by  some  25  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent levels.  This  proposal  would  not 
only  penalize  those  who  are  contem- 
plating voluntarily  retiring  at  age  62 
but  would  also  penalize  those  who  in- 
voluntarily retire  at  this  age  because 
of  Job  loss  or  crippling  illness. 

E^arly  retirees  cannot  live  on  80  per- 
cent now,  so,  how  can  they  make  it  on 
social  security? 

Further,  President  Reagan  wants  to 
delay  cost-of-living  increases:  Wants  to 
manipulate  the  present  index  for  de- 
termining recipients'  initial  benefits  to 
reduce  these  benefits. 

The  touted  "mandate  for  change" 
that  the  Republicans  have  been  crow- 
ing about  is  starting  to  become  a  reali- 
ty—but the  reality  is  that  there  is  al- 
ready overwhelming  opposition  to 
President  Reagan's  social  security  rec- 
ommendations. I  submit  that  the  tide 
is  already  beginning  to  shift— and  that 
the  American  people  will  be  totally 
disenchanted  with  the  so-called  man- 
date for  change  by  the  time  the  1984 
elections  roll  around. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  I  hope 
that  we  all  can  join  hands  and  work 
out  approaches  to  financing  social  se- 
curity that  are  fair  and  equitable.  We 
owe  present  recipients  and  future 
beneficiaries  a  better  deal  than  what 
this  administration  has  proposed  in  its 
package  of  misery  proposals.  We  must 
stand  firm  to  the  principles  that  un- 
derlie the  establishment  of  the  social 
security  system  over  40  years  ago. 

Let  us  categorically  reject  Reagan's 
proposals  and  work  to  fashion  solu- 
tions that  are  right  by  the  American 
people. 

We  must  not  cut  costs  by  reducing 
the  value  of  life  for  our  senior  citizens, 
as  well  as  for  the  needy. 

As  one  distinguished  colleague  has 
observed,  too  many  of  us.  Democrats 


and  Republicans,  know  the  cost  of  ev- 
erything, but  the  value  of  nothing 
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AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
STORAGE  FACILITY  BANK- 
RUPTCY BILL 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  relief  to  American  farmers 
who  may  in  the  future  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  entrust  the  produce  of  their 
labors  to  local  grain  elevators  or  ware- 
house storage  facilities  that  subse- 
quently experience  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  growing  problem  that  can 
encumber  or  tie  down  agricultural 
commodities  that  are  farmer  owned 
but  held  by  the  elevator  awaiting  more 
favorable  prices.  Farmers  today  have 
all  the  risk  they  can  bear.  In  my  State 
and  district,  farmers  are  still  reeling 
from  the  combined  effects  of  drought, 
low  prices,  high  interest,  and  growing 
indebtedness.  Their  ability  to  continue 
to  produce  is  in  doubt  in  many  cases. 

At  the  same  time,  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  bankruptcy  among  agricul- 
ture storage  facilities  has  added  new 
fears  and  doubts  about  the  ability  of 
farmers  to  reclaim  their  commodities 
once  they  have  entrusted  them  to 
local  elevators  for  storage. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
had  an  elevator  task  force  at  work  on 
this  problem  for  a  number  of  months. 
They  report  that  since  1975,  there 
have  been  177  grain  elevator  bank- 
ruptcies and  more  are  apparently  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  given  the 
current  state  of  the  economy.  High  in- 
terest rates  and  the  extremely  risky 
nature  of  the  grain  biisiness  have  com- 
bined to  threaten  even  the  best  man- 
aged elevators. 

When  these  economic  conditions  or 
poor  management  are  combined  with 
possible  illegal  activity,  diversion  of 
assets,  or  commodity  futiu-es  specula- 
tion, the  threat  to  the  viability  of  the 
entire  agricultural  commodity  storage 
system  becomes  very  real— with  farm- 
ers as  the  innocent  victims. 

I  conunend  the  Secretary  for  the 
tentative  findings  of  the  elevator  task 
force.  This  report  suggests  that  higher 
performance  bonds,  more  stringent  li- 
censing, and  closer  supervision  by  the 
governmental  agencies  may  reduce  or 
prevent  the  problem  in  the  future.  I 
hope  this  is  so.  However,  nothing  in 
the  USDA  report  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  bring  relief  to  farmers 
who  have  entixisted  their  grain  to  stor- 
age elevators  but  have  retained  title  to 
it.  If  a  bankruptcy  occurs,  they  are  the 
most  Immediate  victims  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  an  innocent  party  with 
little  recourse  but  to  await  the  lengthy 
bankruptcy    procedure    in    order    to 


secitfe  a  return  of  their  property. 
Having  decided  on  a  good-faith  basis 
to  store  their  grain  in  the  elevator, 
they  suddenly  find  their  property  en- 
cumbered by  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
that  renders  them  powerless  to  re- 
claim their  property. 

My  bill  would  assist  in  providing 
relief  to  these  producers.  It  would 
offer  an  expedited  process  of  separa- 
tion of  the  commodities  owned  by  pro- 
ducers that  wUl  occur  prior  to  the  dis- 
posal of  assets  of  the  bankrupt  facili- 
ty. Furthermore,  it  would  place  the 
holders  of  valid  storage  facility  re- 
ceipts in  a  preferred  position  for  distri- 
bution of  their  property  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  by  making  those  receipts 
prima  facie  evidence  of  a  right  to  re- 
claim a  pro  rata  share  of  whatever 
amount  of  commodity  or  cash  remains 
at  the  time  of  bankruptcy.  It  would 
provide  for  distribution  of  that  proper- 
ty within  no  more  than  180  days 
unless  the  bankruptcy  judge  deter- 
mined that  the  interests  of  justice  or 
complexity  of  the  case  requires  more 
time  for  its  resolution. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  wlU  give 
strong  consideration  to  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  this  problem.  While  my  bill 
is  not  the  total  answer  to  the  problem 
it  is  a  means  of  providing  some  relief 
in  an  expedited  process  so  that  the 
degree  of  injury  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducers can  be  minimized. 


DEBT  COLLECTIONS  BY  UJS. 
GOVERNMENT:  A  SMALL  STEP 
FORWARD 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  pleased  that  the  House,  on 
Monday.  May  18.  1981,  passed  H.R. 
2811,  the  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1981. 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  In 
fiscal  year  1979.  the  American  taxpay- 
ers paid  more  than  $3  billion  in  inter- 
est costs  for  carrying  the  $25  billion  in 
delinquent  debts  and  accounts  owed 
the  U.S.  Cjrovemment. 

I  know  that  some  people  have  sug- 
gested that  the  programs  that  gener- 
ated these  debts  were  ill  conceived, 
poorly  administered,  and  doomed  to 
failure;  and,  therefore,  they  should  be 
abolished  with  no  second  thoughts.  I 
do  not  accept  that  description. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  before 
we  do  any  wholesale  hacking  and  cut- 
ting of  programs  we  look  closely  at 
them  and  do  a  little  selective  pruning 
first,  because  I.  for  one,  am  proud  of 
the  programs  that  this  Congress  had 
adopted  over  the  years.  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  those  programs  that 
were  aimed  at  providinjg  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens  with  the 
tools  to  improve  their  lot  in  life  and 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  our 
society.  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 


these  programs  showed  our  abiding 
faith  in  the  American  people  and  our 
way  of  life. 

These  programs  have  given  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  veterans  and 
needy  students  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college  with  the  aid  of  student 
loans.  They  have  helped  to  create 
thousands  of  small  businesses  by  pro- 
viding small  business  oppottunity 
grants  to  enterprising  Americans  who 
believe  they  have  a  better  product  or 
service  to  sell.  They  have  provided 
help  to  farmers  struck  by  drought  and 
crop  failures.  They  have  rebuilt  the 
homes  and  businesses  of  Americans 
who  foimd  themselves  the  victims  of 
natural  disasters.  These  programs 
have  helped  to  make  basic  services 
available  to  all  citizens,  such  as  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  health  care 
facilities  and  providing  electrification 
and  phone  service  for  rural  communi- 
ties. We  undertook  those  programs 
with  the  heWel  that  the  benefits  would 
accrue  to  our  entire  society,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  were  correct  in  our  judg- 
ment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  programs 
were  ill  conceived  nor  do  I  believe  they 
were  poorly  administered.  The  agen- 
cies did  exactly  what  they  were  asked 
to  do.  they  disbursed  the  money  to 
those  who  qualified  and  demonstrated 
need.  But  we,  and  they,  have  failed  to 
take  adequate  steps  to  provide  for  col- 
lection of  these  accounts  once  they 
have  served  their  original  purpose, 
and  now  we  must  correct  the  situation. 

A  recent  publication  by  the  Office  of 
Srfanagement  and  Budget  on  strength- 
ening Federal  credit  management 
pointed  out  that  the  agencies  are  lack- 
ing in  the  resources  necessary  for  ef- 
fective and  aggressive  debt-collection 
efforts.  They  have  too  few  staff  and 
little  or  no  automation,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence backlogs  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exeception  in  at- 
tenuits  to  service  the  loans  and  ac- 
counts receivable.  To  try  to  depend  on 
manual  tickler  files  to  monitor  the 
status  of  some  72,000  accounts  in  liti- 
gation or  to  assign  1  person  to  monitor 
3.000  accounts  totaling  nearly  $100 
million  in  loans  to  individuals  and  in- 
ternational organizations  and  accounts 
receivable  due  from  individuals,  con- 
tractors, grantees,  and  international 
organizations  is  to  ask  for  failure. 

Without  effective  and  aggressive 
debt  servicing,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  recipients  pay  off  their  loans  in 
the  private  sector  first  and  then  wait 
for  the  (jovemment  to  get  its  act  to- 
gether before  paying  off  their  Govern- 
ment loan.  I  understand  that  many 
loan  agreements  fail  to  include  default 
clauses  and  fail  to  specify  that  interest 
and  penalties  will  be  charged  on  delin- 
quencies. Some  bills  have  been  sent  to 
debtors  that  fail  to  specify  what  the 
bill  is  for.  how  much  is  due.  or  when  it 
is  due.  You  are  not  likely  to  have 
much  success  in  collecting  money  due 


with  such  methods.  The  passage  of 
the  biU.  H.R.  2811.  the  Debt  CoUection 
Act  of  1981.  is  but  one  step  along  the 
way  in  building  an  effective  debt  serv- 
icing and  collecting  procedure  for  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  our  Members  should  be 
interested  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  were  a  part  of  its  January  1981 
report.  They  are  as  follows: 

Recoiocensations  Fbom  OMB  Report  ow 
Strengthening  Federal  Credit  Mamack- 

MEHT 

DEBT  COLLECTION  PROJECT,  OPFICK  OP 
MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET,  JANT7ART  ISSl 

1.  An  exemption  to  the  Privacy  Act  to 
permit  the  use  of  credit  bureaus. 

2.  An  exemption  to  the  Privacy  Act  to 
allow  agencies  to  make  it  mandatory  for 
credit  applicants  to  furnish  social  security 
numbers,  in  the  absence  of  specific  legisla- 
tion to  the  contrary. 

3.  Establishment  of  the  formula  for  agen- 
cies to  follow  in  charging  interest  and  penal- 
ties on  delinquent  debts  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

4.  Legislative  authority  to  collect  general 
debts  owed  the  government  by  Federal  em- 
ployees by  offset  from  the  Federal  employ- 
ees' salary. 

5.  Removal  of  the  restriction  by  IRS  on 
the  redisclosure  by  agencies  for  debt  collec- 
tion purposes  of  debtor  addresses  which 
have  been  obtained  from  IRS  files. 

6.  Authority  to  offset  delinquent  and  de- 
faulted debts  against  tax  refunds  and  other 
government  pajrments  after  the  debtor  has 
been  provided  with  due  process.  (This  le«ris- 
lation  must  provide  additional  resources  and 
funding  for  the  IRS  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram.) 

7.  Authority  for  Justice  Department  to 
use  mail,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials or  private  process  servers  to  serve 
legal  papers  when  litigating  debts  owed  to 
the  govenunent. 

8.  An  amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  providing  that  forgiveness  of  debt 
owed  to  the  government  generates  taxable 
income. 

9.  A  provision  that  assaulting  a  collections 
agent  of  a  Federal  agency  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMBOTTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
H.R.  3520,  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
COBCPLIANCE  EXTENSION  ACT 
OF  1981 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday.  May  22. 
1981.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
3520)  the  Steel  Industry  Compliance 
Extension  Act  of  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


79-059  O  -  84  -   55    (Part  8) 
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CAUSES  FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DIFFICULTIES 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
intended  to  use  1  minute,  but  I  heard 
the  remarks  on  the  social  security 
system  on  both  sides  having  a  slightly 
partisan  tinge  to  them. 

I  would  point  out  two  things  that 
were  not  mentioned:  First,  the  whole 
question  of  the  correctness  of  indexing 
is  being  avoided  by  this  administra- 
tion, as  it  was  by  the  past  administra- 
tion. One  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  the  advice  of  all  econo- 
mists and  correct  the  indexing.  That  is 
a  fundamental  thing  that  has  to  be 
done. 

Second,  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  what  really  causes  the  social 
security  difficulties,  and  that  is  this 
inflation  problem.  One  of  the  causes 
for  inflation  is  that  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  we  had  a  5-year  period  of  de- 
fense increases  with  no  tax  increase  to 
pay  for  it.  I  think  all  economists  are 
pretty  much  in  agreement  that  is  one 
of  the  causes  for  our  inflation  today. 
We  had  an  increase  from  1965  to  1970 
of  $26.9  billion  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. For  the  next  5  years,  from  1981 
to  1986.  we  are  going  to  have  an  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures  project- 
ed by  the  administration  of  $197  bil- 
lion with  no  tax  increase. 

I  simply  urge  my  colleagues,  while 
this  budget  is  history,  we  had  better 
be  careful  or  we  are  building  in  some 
major  problems  for  social  security 
long  range. 


EDUCATION:  THE  ULTIMATE 
WEAPON 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  bring  a  bril- 
liant and  witty  address  on  the  state  of 
American  education  by  my  friend,  Ste- 
phen Joel  Trachtenberg,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  University  of 
Hartford  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

President  Trachtenberg  is  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  knowledgeable  leaders 
in  American  higher  education  today, 
and  his  recent  address  to  the  Ninth 
Worldwide  Armed  Services  Education 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  held  recently  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  a  speech 
entitled  "Education:  The  Ultimate 
Weapon"  deserves  our  scrutiny.  He 
makes  some  rather  important  points 
about  the  connection  between  our  De- 
fense Establishment  and  our  position 


in  the  world  and  the  state  of  American 
education. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  the 
entire    text   of    his   speech    for    the 

RCCORO. 

Education:  Th«  Ultimate  Wkapoi* 
(By  Stephen  Joel  Trachtenberg) 

I  was  a  Junior  In  college  waiting  for  my 
history  professor  to  arrive  and  begin  his  lec- 
ture on  Oct.  4,  1957.  When  he  nished  in,  un- 
characteristically late,  he  took  the  podium 
and  asked  us.  "Well,  gentlemen,  how  does  It 
feel  to  be  the  citizens  of  a  second-class 
power?"  That  was  the  way  I  learned  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  put  Sputnik  into 
space. 

Without  prior  notice,  the  Russians  had 
suddenly  made  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  neglected  its  educational  and  sci- 
entific affairs  for  altogether  too  long.  A 
nation  which.  untU  1917,  had  been  ruled  by 
a  czar  and  which  had  to  borrow  armaments, 
food  and  other  materiel  from  us  in  order  to 
struggle  through  World  War  II,  had  abrupt- 
ly stepped  out  in  front. 

We  Americans  rallied.  Joined  forces,  and 
threw  ourselves  into  the  competition  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  commitment  of  both 
spirit  and  resources.  Before  long  our  astro- 
nauts were  orbiting  the  moon  and  then 
proudly  planting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
iU  soil. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  some  of  our 
fellow  Americans  have  forgotten,  or  have 
elected  to  ignore,  the  lessons  of  Sputnik.  In 
an  appropriate  effort  to  eliminate  excesses 
found  in  the  national  budget,  the  current 
Administration  has  proposed  a  variety  of 
fiscal  initiatives  intended,  among  other 
things,  to  bring  our  exp>enditures  into  align- 
ment with  our  income.  Reasonable  people 
can  only  wish  that  effort  well. 

Meeting  needs  at  the  least  cost,  doing 
more  with  less,  is  simply  common  sense.  But 
it  will  not  do  for  us  to  hold  that  every 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.  In  an  effort 
to  put  our  books  in  the  black,  we  may  push 
our  society  into  the  red. 

I  saw  a  bumper  sticker  the  other  after- 
noon which  read,  "If  you  think  education  is 
expensive,  try  ignorance."  The  truth  of  that 
slogan  is  underscored  by  the  vast  infusions 
of  cash  that  it  now  takes  to  maintain  the 
products  of  ignorance:  our  welfare  systems, 
our  prison  systems  and  our  reformatories. 
We  are  squandering  our  nation's  "people  po- 
tential." I  am  told  that  it  costs  more  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison  for  a  year  than  it  would  to 
pay  his  tuition  and  room  and  board  fees  for 
an  equal  amount  of  time  at  Harvard. 

In  what  we  boldly  hail  as  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  we  have  an  embarrass- 
ingly low  verbal  and  numerical  literacy  rate. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  United  Stales  Office  of 
Education,  now  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, released  a  study  reporting  that  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  is  functionally  illit- 
erate, a  term  used  to  mean  that  a  person  is 
unable  to  read  advertisements,  add  up  bills, 
or  write  grocery  lists. 

There  may  be  disagreement  concerning 
the  causes  and  solutions  to  our  problems, 
but  to  all  who  believe  that  education  is  cru- 
cial to  the  survival  and  future  of  American 
democracy,  the  signal  is  "Mayday." 

Where  one  looks  at  the  struggling  school 
systems  of  our  large  cities,  or  at  our  rural 
schools,  or  those  in  the  suburbs,  one  is  con- 
fronted with  disagreeable  news  about  condi- 
tions that  deny  our  children  excellence, 
competence  and  equality  in  education  such 
as  violence  and  drug  abuse,  lack  of  school 
safety,  inadequate  academic  resources  and 


support  services,  and  overcrowded  and  un- 
professional working  conditions.  The  lists  go 
on. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years.  College  board 
scores  and  other  standardized  exsuninatlons, 
as  well  as  college  admissions  officers  and 
professors,  have  been  telling  us  that  young 
Americans  read,  write  and  figure  less  well 
than  do  their  parents.  Public  perceptions  of 
a  high  school  education  have  been  so  down- 
graded that  the  term  "high  school  gradu- 
ate" is  now  as  meaningful  as  "sound  as  a 
dollar." 

We  read  of  companies  having  to  teach 
new  employees  elementary  skills  before 
they  can  put  them  to  work.  Even  the  Ivy 
League  universities,  whose  rigorous  selec- 
tion criteria  used  to  rival  those  of  St.  Peter, 
have  begun  remedial  programs  in  order  to 
bring  their  freshmen  up  to  college  level  aca- 
demic standing.  One  illiterate  sailor  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  did  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  damage  to  an  engine  because  he 
could  not  read  the  operating  instructions.  A 
study  of  23.000  recruite  at  the  San  Diego 
Naval  Base  showed  that  37%  of  them  could 
not  read  at  the  10th  grade  level. 

Signs  posted  around  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  have  recently  been  re-written  to  a 
third-grade  literacy  level  because  too  many 
of  the  enlisted  men  found  them  difficult  to 
understand.  Weapons  manuals  and  other  lit- 
erature meant  to  convey  information  to  mil- 
itary personnel  are  being  similarly  redraft- 
ed. 

One-fourth  of  the  freshmen  class  at  Hart- 
ford Public  High  School  was  reading  below 
the  fifth  grade  level,  it  was  reported.  Simi- 
lar statistics  have  been  cited  from  nearly 
every  major  city  smd  some  smaller  towns  in 
Connecticut. 

The  expanding  role  of  technology  in  every 
aspect  of  our  society  is  creating  a  race  to  be 
won  not  by  the  swift  but  by  the  keen  and 
the  adaptable. 

At  a  time  when  the  budget  of  the  Penta- 
gon is  being  increased  and  Federal  aid  to 
education  is  being  reduced,  there's  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  defense  spending  takes  away 
from  the  education  and  training  of  Ameri- 
ca's young  and  inhibits  the  research  and  de- 
velopment on  which  future  innovations  are 
based.  It  sets  a  short-term  agenda  at  the  ex- 
pense of  unleashing  problems  which  are 
contrary  to  long-term  defense  needs  and 
which  will  come  home  to  haunt  us  in  the 
future. 

The  next  decade  will  be  critical.  The  most 
efficient  energy  source  in  an  advanced,  in- 
dustrialized economy  may  be  the  midnight 
oil.  Properly  used,  it  fuels  people  to  whom 
we  look  for  skills,  imagination,  ideas,  in- 
sights and  productivity. 

As  a  result  of  a  diminished  birth  rate,  the 
traditional  college-age  population  will 
shrink  by  one-fourth  between  now  and  1990. 
In  Connecticut,  we  project  a  43%  decline  in 
the  number  of  high  school  seniors  during 
that  time.  In  the  coming  ten  years  the  mili- 
tary may  have  to  recruit  one  out  of  every 
three  male  high  school  graduates  if  it  ex- 
pects to  maintain  iU  projected  manpower 
needs. 

The  armed  services  will  require  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  available  young  people  at 
precisely  the  same  time  that  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  to  deal  with  the  impli- 
cations of  a  shrinking  population,  concur- 
rent with  escalating  institutional  operating 
cost. 

Words  like  'retrenchment"  and  "no 
growth"  are  now  on  the  lips  of  principals 
and  school  superintendents,  deans  and  col- 


lege presidents  as  frequently  as  "learning 
skills,"  "achievement"  or  "curriculum." 

Elementary  school  administrators  have 
had  to  lay  off  teachers,  close  schools,  and 
diminish  instructional  programs.  We  now 
see  a  similar  pattern  developing  at  the  high 
school  level.  Those  of  us  in  higher  educa- 
tion look  at  our  colleagues  in  the  precoUe- 
giate  sector,  and  we  know  that  in  the  near 
future  their  present  situation  will  become 
ours. 

The  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  reports  that  more 
than  120  independent  colleges  have  closed 
in  the  United  States  since  1970  and  almost 
fifty  other  American  post-secondary  institu- 
tions have  been  obliged  to  merge.  With  the 
number  of  college  students  decreasing 
steadily  over  the  next  15  years,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  see  more 
of  that  before  the  dust  settles. 

University  admissions  were  once  a  rela- 
tively low-key  enterprise  in  which  as  much 
time  was  devoted  to  telling  some  students 
why  they  were  not  acceptable  as  telling 
others  why  they  were.  Today,  one  finds  ad- 
missions officers  being  replaced  with 
recruitment  officers.  Some  bring  a  hard-sell 
approach  to  their  activities  which  parallels 
the  stereotype  of  the  door-to-door  appliance 
salesman  of  a  bygone  era. 

"Uncle  Sam  Wants  You"  could  become  a 
university  recruiting  slogan,  and,  indeed, 
there  may  be  some  validity  to  a  variation  on 
that  theme  which  runs,  "Defend  Your 
Country,  Go  to  School!" 

Some  of  the  most  well-established  institu- 
tions have  sought  the  advice  of  manage- 
ment consulting  firms  and  other  profession- 
als about  how  they  might  bolster  their  ad- 
missions departments.  A  glance  at  the 
Sunday  issue  of  almost  any  large  city  news- 
paper reveals  advertisements  frequently 
costing  thousands  of  dollars  in  which  insti- 
tutions of  learning  now  hawk  their  wares  in 
search  of  tuition-paying  students.  If  sales 
and  marketing  become  a  significant  part  of 
the  college  admissions  effort,  one  could 
some  day  see  claims  such  as  "$85.50  a 
credit"  or  "none  priced  lower"  or  "money 
back  guarantee,  fuU  refund  for  courses  and 
professors  you  do  not  like!" 

Money  alone  will  not  earn  an  "A"  for  an 
academic  institution;  but  without  sufficient 
resources  there  is  a  dam  good  chance  the 
grade  will  be  "F". 

The  education  community  has  many  con- 
structive things  to  leam  from  the  profit- 
making  sector  of  society.  However,  the  com- 
mercial model  has  no  place  on  the  not-for- 
profit  college  campus,  if  it  means  compro- 
mising the  education  of  the  young  (leople 
for  whom  it  is  responsible. 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  in  facing 
what  that  great  contemporary  philosopher, 
Pogo.  would  have  called  "insurmountable 
opportunities.'  administrators  &nd  the  mili- 
tary come  to  see  some  of  their  concerns  as 
mutually  aligned.  It's  obvious  that  if  we 
compete,  rather  than  complement,  neither 
one  of  us  can  fully  succeed. 

If  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
continue  to  fail  us,  young  recruits  for  the 
armed  services  will  be  burning  more  than 
that  previously  mentioned  piece  of  expen- 
sive machinery.  If  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties erode  their  standards  in  a  pathetic 
effort  to  survive,  neither  they,  the  military 
nor  the  nation  will  benefit. 

Education  at  every  level,  from  kindergar- 
ten to  post-doctorate,  is  an  investment  in 
our  future.  A  failure  to  Invest  in  education 
today  will  have  serious  repercussions  for  the 
quality  of  education  and,  ultimately,  for  the 
quality  of  our  life  in  the  future. 


If  we  are  allowed  to  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  education  is  being  cut  so  that 
we  may  devote  more  of  our  resources  to  na- 
tional defense  equipment,  we  run  the  risk  of 
creating  polarities  between  educators  and 
the  military.  This  should  not  and  cannot  t>e 
allowed  to  happen. 

A  failure  to  adequately  support  those 
seeking  education,  it  seems  to  me,  will  inevi- 
tably weaken  our  society  in  general  and  the 
military  In  parilcular  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  avoid  the  illusion 
that  our  national  security  can  be  preserved 
only  by  hardware.  There  are  many  lessons  to 
be  had  from  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
One  has  to  do  with  the  continuing  central 
role  of  the  soldier.  Buttons  don't  fight  wars. 
Buttons  don't  make  peace.  People  do. 
People  matter. 

We  see  further  evidence  of  this  in  third 
world  and  developing  countries.  The  Shah 
of  Iran,  with  literally  billions  of  dollars  in 
state  of  the  art  armaments  could  not  retain 
his  Peacock  Throne.  And  when  he  was  gone 
and  his  technological  infrastructure  depart- 
ed, the  Iranians  could  not  maintain  and 
properly  utilize  the  gear  that  had  cost  them 
so  dearly.  People  matter. 

Increasingly,  political  and  other  leaders 
share  a  concern  that  our  schools  be  account- 
able: that  social  promotion  be  eliminated 
and  minimum  ■  competency  established.  In 
state  after  state  we  see  the  introduction  of 
examinations  seeking  to  measure  school 
achievement.  This  initiative  is  encouraged 
by  those  in  business,  the  professions,  and 
government.  But  accountability  without 
support  is  a  sham.  We  can  only  ask  our 
schools  to  be  as  good  as  we  are  prepared  to 
pay  for. 

I  am  a  university  president  at  an  inde- 
pendent, modestly  endowed  university.  I  am 
obviously  concerned  with  the  futiire  of 
higher  education.  But  as  an  American,  I 
think  that  we  must  first  see  to  it  that  our 
prlmary  and  secondary  schools  give  us  citi- 
zens who  understand  democracy  and  are  ca- 
pable of  defending  it  with  their  hearts  and 
their  minds,  as  civilians  and  as  soldiers. 

Vocational  programs  which  help  to  pre- 
pare machinists  and  other  skilled  artisans, 
craftsmen  and  tradesmen  may  be  as  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  this  land  as  our  university- 
level  programs  which  help  to  prepare  engi- 
neers, physicists,  philosophers  and  poets. 

This  audience  is  in  the  unique  position  of 
being  able  to  communicate  with  credibility 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  educational 
and  military  compounds.  For  example,  it  is 
one  thing  for  someone  in  my  role  to  point 
out  that  America's  engineering  schools  are 
struggling  with  a  shortage  of  faculty  and 
obsolete  facilities  and  equipment.  It's  an- 
other thing  for  you  to  speak  up  about  that 
issue. 

Engineering  salaries  in  industry  have  gone 
up  much  faster  than  salaries  for  engineer- 
ing faculty.  Professors  are  regularly  lured 
away  from  the  campus  to  higher-paying  op- 
portunities in  the  profit  sector  that  allow 
them  to  better  house,  clothe  and  feed  their 
families  in  these  inflationary  times.  At  the 
same  time  obsolete,  out-of-date  laboratory 
equipment  threatens  the  university  re- 
search base. 

I  believe  that  if  something  is  not  done  in 
the  near  future  our  engineering  shortage 
will  grow  fluorescent  and  have  an  inimical 
effect  on  the  defense  industry  and  on  na- 
tional security. 

There  is  much  learned  from  fanners  who 
understand  that  some  portion  of  a  crop 
must  be  put  aside  for  seed.  The  seeds  are 
then  used  in  the  following  season  to  gener- 


ate a  new  crop.  If  we  eat  the  seed-com 
today,  there  will  be  no  crop  tomorrow. 

Without  education  we  will  not  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves  and  indeed  there  may  not 
be  much  to  defend.  While  joining  forces 
under  a  single  administrative  agency  may 
not  be  the  answer.  Joining  forces  to  achieve 
a  common  goal  makes  eminent  good  sense. 

Education  can  respond  to  social  needs,  but 
it  cannot  do  so  alone.  We  must  encourage  a 
consensus  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  educa- 
tion is  the  ultimate  weapon.  It  will  help  to 
protect  us  from  our  enemies  abroad,  and  it 
will  help  us  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
racism,  hunger  and  sickness  as  well. 

One  possible  idea  that  may  be  worth  ex- 
ploring would  be  the  indexing  of  the  Feder- 
al contribution  to  America's  schools  to  the 
defense  budget.  Precise  formulas,  ratios,  the 
floors  and  caps.  I  would  leave  to  another  oc- 
casion. But  there  may  t>e  something  to  be 
learned  from  the  scriptural  lessons  about 
tithing,  or  from  the  agricultural  example 
which  I  mentioned  above,  by  which  farmers 
protect  a  portion  of  each  crop  as  seed  for 
the  next. 

We  hear  talk  of  the  relndustrialization 
and  the  revitalization  of  America.  Their 
time  has  come.  Our  schools  are  the  place  to 
start.  They  can  be  fixed.  We  can  fix  them 
with  your  help. 

Thank  you. 


D  1030 


TWELVE  HOUSE  PAGES  INDUCT- 
ED INTO  NATIONAL  HONOR 
SOCIETY 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  the  House  that  12 
House  pages  have  been  inducted  into 
the  National  Honor  Society. 

I  would  like  to  offer  congratulations 
on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  to:  Lisa 
Capora.  James  EJrskine,  Andrew  Click, 
George  Hanks,  Kimberly  Higgins. 
Steven  Kaufman,  David  Levine,  Col- 
leen Morrow,  Lacey  Mullowney.  Chris- 
topher Riley.  Precious  Thomas,  and 
Anne  Wilson. 

As  everyone  knows.  House  pages 
head  off  to  school  before  sunrise  and 
face  a  very  accelerated  school  program 
in  order  to  be  able  to  be  on  the  floor 
ready  for  work  before  the  House  con- 
venes. It  is  particularly  difficult,  under 
such  high  pressure  conditions  to  main- 
tain this  kind  of  high  level  of  scholar- 
ship and  these  students  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments. 


THE  1965  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
HAS  SEHIVED  ITS  PURPOSE 
AND  NOW  POSES  A  RESTRIC- 
TIVE BARRIER 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr.  BlilLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  subject  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act  and  its  impact 
on  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  sec- 
tions that  impact  Virginia  and  certain 
other  States  most  heavily  are  due  to 
expire  in  August  1982. 

The  provisions  requiring  preclear- 
ance  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
now  poae  a  restrictive  barrier  to  the 
States  rather  than  an  equalizer,  as 
originally  intended. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  sections 
expire,  for  the  reasons  outlined  in  my 
testimony  yesterday  before  the  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

That  testimony  follows: 

Mr.  Chainnan.  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  thank  you  for  granting  me  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

First,  as  you  well  luiow.  the  entire  Voting 
Rights  Act  does  not  expire,  only  those  sec- 
tions establishing  trigger  mechanisms  in 
section  four  and  preclearance  provisions  In 
section  5.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  fact  In 
mind  during  the  discussion.  These  provi- 
sions have  served  their  purpose  and  should 
be  allowed  to  expire.  The  remaining  sections 
should  be  retained,  and  continue  to  apply  to 
all  States.  Further,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
consider  expanding  definitions  of  Federal 
offenses  for  interfering  with  a  person's 
right  to  register  or  vote,  and  set  forth  stif fer 
penalties  for  such  violations. 

Sections  4  and  5.  establishing  and  requir- 
ing preclearance,  should  be  allowed  to 
expire  next  year  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Congress  should  never  enact  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  such  a  basic  right  as  a  per- 
son's right  to  vote  unless  it  applies  univer- 
sally. These  sections  as  now  written  apply 
only  to  a  limited  number  of  States  and  com- 
munities. If  it  is  a  basic  right,  then  it  should 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  right  is 
protected  throughout  the  Nation. 

(3)  Once  a  SUte  is  covered  there  is  almost 
no  way  to  get  out.  Virginia  has  been  under 
the  act  since  its  inception,  some  17  years 
now.  Tet  there  has  not  been  one  claim  of  a 
person  being  denied  the  right  to  register  or 
vote  since  that  time.  Voter  registration  has 
consistently  increased,  as  has  the  number  of 
voters  participating  in  elections. 

(3>  In  IMS  when  the  act  was  passed  into 
law.  Congress  did  not  realize  it  would  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  annexations  Indeed  it  was 
not  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided  Ptr- 
kin*  V.  MatthevM  in  January  1971,  that  it 
was  established  that  annexations  are  cov- 
ered by  the  act.  In  Virginia,  cities  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  counties  and  have 
been  since  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Ukewiae,  until  recently,  cities  such  as  Rich- 
mond have  had  the  power  to  annex  through 
the  State  courts.  In  the  course  of  her  200- 
year  history.  Richmond  has  used  the  proce- 
dure more  than  10  times.  As  recently  as 
1969.  this  procedure  was  used  so  that  on 
January  I,  1970.  Richmond  acquired  some 
23  square  miles  of  Chesterfield  County.  In 
May  1970.  a  councU  election  was  held  on  an 
at-large  basis,  with  both  old  and  new  resi- 
dents voting.  In  1971,  following  Ptrkin*  v. 
Matthew*,  the  city  submitted  the  annex- 
ation to  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  noted  an  objection,  in- 
structing the  city  to  go  to  a  ward  system, 
electing  couiK;ilmen  from  single-member 
districts.  The  city  objected,  for  also  in  1971 


the  courts  and  the  Justice  Department  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  electing  five  delegates  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  from 
Richmond  on  an  at-large  basis.  In  addition 
they  approved  a  floater  seat  for  all  of  Rich- 
mond and  all  of  an  adjoining  county.  The 
city  asked  if  the  addition  of  new  citizens  is 
nondilutlve  in  a  general  assembly  election 
why  should  it  be  so  in  a  councilmanlc  elec- 
tion. However,  the  Justice  Department 
maintained  its  position,  blocked  an  election 
scheduled  for  May  1972.  and  the  matter  was 
litigated  for  5  years  with  no  elections  until 
it  was  settled  in  1977. 

My  colleagues.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Congress  ever  intended  for  this  situation  to 
occur,  but  it  has  and  is  throughout  the 
areas  covered  by  the  act.  Richmond  has  had 
four  forms  of  government:  the  Commission 
form;  the  strong  mayor-bicameral  council; 
the  council-manager  with  nine  councilmen 
elected  at-large;  and  the  council -manager 
with  nine  councilmen  elected  from  single- 
member  districts.  Each  of  these  was  ap- 
proved by  the  citizens  of  Richmond  in  refer- 
endum, except  for  the  last,  which  was  or- 
dered by  the  Justice  Department. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  principle 
of  "government  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." and  I  think  it  is  time  we  returned  to 
that  principle. 

There  may  be  some  who  claim  that  were 
Virginia  let  out  of  the  act  that  Richmond 
would  return  to  at-large  elections.  This  is 
not  necessarily  so.  Richmond  and  other 
cities  do  not  have  "home  rule"  and  any 
change  in  city  or  town  council  elections  is. 
as  required  by  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  voters  of 
the  locality  in  question. 

No  matter  what  improvements  or  internal 
controls  are  established.  Virginia  tias  virtu- 
ally no  opportunity  to  be  bailed  out  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  preclearance  provisions, 
until  the  applicable  time  period  now  17 
years,  expires  next  August.  I  believe  that 
Virginia  has  shown  that  the  provisions 
which  encumber  her  should  indeed  be  al- 
lowed to  expire. 

I  erulorse  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  applaud  the  signifi- 
cant role  it  has  played  in  escalating  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  franchise  throughout  the  land. 
I  appreciate  that  these  provisions  are  ap- 
plied nationally  and  equilaterally.  and  hope 
to  continue  its  protections  by  eiiforcing  our 
commitment  to  equality  as  a  nation,  by 
originating  laws  from  Washington  equitably 
and  impartially  in  meting  out  Justice 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Preclearance  has  served  its  purpose.  It  has 
erased  the  State-to-State  differences  in  reg- 
istration and  voter  turnout.  The  permanent 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  con- 
tinue to  guarantee  equal  access  to  the  ballot 
box.  as  provided  in  sections  2,  11,  12,  et  al. 
Indeed,  violations  of  the  act  as  defined  in 
these  sections  are  punishable  as  felonies. 
This  provision  should  continue  by  all 
means.  If  the  members  of  this  committee 
desire  to  expand  those  penalties,  I  will  be 
willing  to  work  with  the  committee  in  that 
effort. 

No  less  an  Instrument  than  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  provides  that: 
"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
Let  us  carry  forth  this  national  commit- 
ment. 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  VERY 
REVEREND  JAMES  RAUSCH 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  inform  the 
House  of  the  death  of  the  Very  Rever- 
end James  Rausch,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Phoenix.  Bishop  Rausch  was 
well  known  in  Washington.  He  served 
here  for  some  years  as  secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

Since  he  has  been  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
izona, he  has  made  many,  many 
friends  both  in  his  church  and  among 
the  Protestant  community.  He  has  en- 
deared himself  to  many  of  our  people 
mainly  because  of  his  great  concern 
and  his  lifelong  concern,  I  might  say, 
for  those  who  are  less  privileged  than 
many  of  the  other  members  of  society. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.  His  pass- 
ing at  the  age  of  52,  certainly  in  the 
minds  of  many,  will  leave  many  years 
blank  in  which  he  could  have  been  of 
great  service,  but  we  are  also  sure  that 
the  good  Lord  in  His  wisdom  has 
something  greater  in  store  for  James 
Rausch. 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY- 
FRIDAY.  MAY  22 

(Mr.  TRIBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I»resident 
Reagan  has  proclaimed  Friday,  May 
22,  as  National  Maritime  Day.  This  ob- 
servance commemorates  the  day  in 
1918  when  the  first  coal-fired  commer- 
cial ship,  the  Savannah,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  no  longer  would  ocean 
trade  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
wind. 

This  commemoration  serves  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us  of  the  enormous 
contribution  the  maritime  industry 
has  made  to  the  economic  strength 
and  national  security  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  also  a  time  to  renew  our  efforts  to 
revitalize  America's  merchant  marine. 

The  United  States  is  an  island 
Nation  heavily  dependent  on  the 
world  around  us.  Yet.  we  are  forced  to 
rely  on  foreign  ships  to  carry  critical 
and  strategic  raw  materials  to  our 
shores  and  to  carry  our  goods  abroad. 

U.S.-flag  ships  carry  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  our  oceanbome  trade.  There  is 
no  other  major  maritime  nation  whose 
fleet  moves  so  little  of  its  own  com- 
merce. The  decline  of  our  merchant 
marine  has  resulted  in  lost  Jobs,  lost 
income,  and  a  balance-of-payment 
deficit  for  shipping  services  alone  in 
1979  totaling  more  than  $4  billion. 
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It  is  time  that  this  Congress  acts  de- 
cisively to  strengthen  our  merchant 
marine  and  shipbuilding  base. 


REQUEST  FOR  DESIGNATION  OF 
WEDNESDAY.     MAY     27,     AS     A 
SPECIAL  SUSPENSION  DAY 
Mr.  DANIEi;SON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  special  sus- 
pension day  be  designated  for  next 
Wednesday,  May  27. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKixY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? ^     ^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  gen- 
tleman willing  to  have  all  that  done  on 
Thursday  on  the  basis  that  there  will 
not  be  a  lot  of  other  activity  on 
Wednesday,  and  maybe  we  can  have 
just  a  pro  forma  session? 

Mr.  DANIEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  It  is  not  a  matter, 
of  course,  of  my  personal  preference, 
but  the  leadership,  after  discussion 
with  the  other  side,  has  come  to  this 
program,  and  Wednesday  Is  the  day 
that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  the 
Suspension  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  notice  that  If 
we  were  to  follow  what  is  suggested 
here,  those  Members  who  may  be  very 
interested  in  these  issues  would  then 
have  to  be  here  to  hear  the  debate  all 
day  Wednesday  and  be  here  also  for 
the  vote  on  Thursday,  which  would 
put  an  extra  demand  on  them.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  couple  of  our  chair- 
men cannot  i>e  here  for  all  kinds  of 
good  reasons  on  Wednesday,  so  why 
do  we  not  Just  do  it  aU  on  Thursday? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  observe  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  that  we  are 
just  trying  to  expedite  the  President's 
program,  and  we  Intend  to  move  along 
as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  was  looking  at 
this  list,  and  it  would  be  terribly  im- 
txirtant  to  the  Members  to  be  here  for 
their  decision  and  voting.  My  sugges- 
tion Is  to  do  it  all  on  the  same  day  and 
give  us  all  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  outstanding  ar- 
guments that  will  be  made  by  the  var- 
ious chairmen  who  are  bringing  these 
up  under  suspension,  but  also  vote  on 
them  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Vix  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  yielding.  If  the  gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is 
prone  to  object,  the  gentleman  real- 
izes, of  course,  that  by  the  terms  of 
the  joint  resolution  the  House  will  lie 
In  session  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  promise  to  be 
here  Wednesday,  and  I  am  sure  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  Jje  here. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the  rest  of 
the  Members  would  be  deeply  disap- 
pointed if  the  gentleman  were  not 
here,  and  we  find  that  vastly  reassur- 
ing. If  the  gentleman  is  prone  to 
object  to  having  a  special  suspension 
day  on  Wednesday,  we  would  then  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  have  a  special 
suspension  day  on  Thiu'sday. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 
Why  do  we  not  Just  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  do  it  all  on  Thursday. 

B«r.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  he  has  any  indica- 
tion about  the  status  of  the  supple- 
mental at  this  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  will 
yield  further— both  gentlemen  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot  and  Mr. 
Danielson).  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)— it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  expects  to 
complete  action  on  the  supplemental 
today,  it  having  only  some  400  amend- 
ments from  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  some  of  them  technical 
and  some  of  them  presimiably  to  be 
considered  en  bloc.  But  the  last  infor- 
mation I  received  was  that  the  Senate 
expects  to  complete  action  on  that  bill 

today. 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  WiU  the  gentleman 

yield  further? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object  further,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wonder  if  there 
would  be  any  possibility  that  we  would 
take  action  on  the  supplemental  next 
week  in  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WiU  both  gentlemen 
from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  glad  to 

yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  To  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Taylor)  I  will  re- 
spond, all  things  are  possible. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  would  certainly 
support  the  suggestion  made  by  my 
distingiiished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot*  on 
this  side  that  it  would  seem  appropri- 
ate that  we  could  hear  the  debate  and 
act  on  these  very  important  suspen- 
sions on  Thursday.  That  would  give 
everyone  an  opportunity  not  only  to 


hear  the  debate  but  to  cast  their  votes 
in  1  day.  and  I  believe  that  those  could 
be  handled  on  Thursday— the  Youth 
Employment  Demonstration  Act,  the 
Steel  Industry  Compliance  Act.  and 
the  other  two.  I  would  certainly  think 
that  would  a  reasonable  request,  and  I 
would  certainly  support  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dakielsoh). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  previous  request 
for  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  spe- 
cial suspension  day  on  Wednesday, 
May  27,  and  I  now  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  have  a  special  sus- 
pension  day   on  Thursday,   May   28, 

1981.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  will  not,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  good  leadership  on 
the  other  side  for  this  wonderful  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  know  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  is  pleased  to  have 
the  gentleman's  support. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  will 
yield,  we  have  won  another  leadership 
great  battle. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday. 
May  27,  1981,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  bom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ACCEPT  RESIGNATIONS  AND 
AI£0  APPOINT  COMMISSIONS. 
BOARDS.  AND  COMMTTTEBS. 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Wednesday.  May  27.  1981. 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignations,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  bom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZINO  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS  TODAY 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
be  authorised  to  declare  a  recess  today 
subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  IflCHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Uke 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquirinft 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yield?        

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  program  for  next  week,  the 
week  of  May  25.  1981.  Is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday.  May  25 
and  May  26.  the  House  will  be  in  its 
Memorial  Day  district  work  period, 
and  the  House  will  not  be  In  session. 

On  Wednesday.  May  27.  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon. 

There  will  be  a  pro  forma  session. 

On  Thursday.  May  28.  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  There  will  be  a 
special  suspensions  day  with  four  bills. 
Recorded  votes  on  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  after  debate  on  all 
suspensions.  The  suspensions  are  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3337.  the  Youth  Employment 
Demonstration  Act  amendments: 

H.R.  3520.  Steel  Industry  Compli- 
ance E:xtension  Act  of  1981: 

H.R.  2957,  amendments  to  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  and 

H.R.  3537,  the  Disaster  Relief  Au- 
thorization Act. 

On  Friday.  May  29.  the  House  will 
not  be  in  session. 

Of  course,  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  will  be  announced 
later.         

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 


D  1045 

TERMS  OP  OFFICE  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  McColldm) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  am  introducing  two  separate 
and  alternative  resolutions  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  change 


the  terms  of  office  for  Members  of 
Congress.  The  first  resolution,  which  I 
have  already  introduced,  limits  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  six  2-year  terms  and  Members 
of  the  D.S.  Senate  to  two  6-year  terms. 
It  is  a  companion  bill  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  25. 

The  second  resolution,  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  increases  the 
length  of  terms  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from 
2  to  4  years,  with  staggered  elec- 
Uons  being  held  so  that  half  of  the 
House  will  be  elected  every  2  years  and 
limits  the  number  of  terms  which  can 
be  served  by  House  and  Senate  Mem- 
bers. Due  to  the  problems  of  reappor- 
tlorunent  every  10  years  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  every  seat  in  the  House  be 
up  for  election  each  year  ending  in  the 
number  "2"  and  this  provision,  togeth- 
er with  the  system  designed  to  have 
equal  and  staggered  elections  on  all 
other  occasions,  results  in  one  or  two 
2-year  terms  following  each  reappor- 
tionment. Because  of  this  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  allow  some 
Members  to  serve  as  long  as  14  years 
in  the  U.S.  House.  As  with  the  first 
resolution.  Senators  are  limited  to  two 
6-year  terms. 

My  overriding  concern  in  introduc- 
ing two  alternative  resolutions  is  with 
gaining  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
terms  of  office  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  stimulating  the  debate  in 
the  legislative  process  necessary  to 
achieve  this.  My  personal  preference  is 
for  the  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today,  which  includes  a  modified  form 
of  lengthening  the  terms  of  office  of 
House  Members  to  4  years. 

The  present  2-year  term  of  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  came  from  a  com- 
promise by  those  who  wanted  a  1-year 
term  and  those  who  wanted  a  3-year 
term  at  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787.  When  the  2-year  term  was  ap- 
proved on  June  21,  1787,  it  was  so 
much  of  a  compromise  that  the  only 
person  who  spoke  in  favor  of  it  was 
George  Mason. 

During  the  first  39  Congresses  there 
was  little  challenge  to  the  2-year  term. 
In  the  40th  Congress  on  February  8. 
1869.  there  was  introduced  the  first  re- 
corded resolution  to  lengthen  the 
House  term  and  It  provided  for  a  term 
of  4  years.  Since  1869,  only  five  Con- 
gresses have  not  seen  the  introduction 
of  at  least  one  proposal  to  alter  the 
House  terms.  Altogether,  there  have 
been  over  200  constitutional  amend- 
ments introduced  to  lengthen  the 
House  term.  The  closest  Congress  has 
come  to  such  a  decision  was  a  vote  in 
1906  of  89  in  favor  to  86  opposed,  but 
the  effort  to  gain  a  4-year  House  term 
failed  to  achieve  the  two-thirds  major- 
ity required  for  passage. 

In  1951.  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
proposed  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  and  later  urged  a  limit  of 
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12  years  of  service  on  each  body  of 
Congress.  In  1955,  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  supported  the  4-year  term 
for  House  Members  and  also  later  ad- 
vocated a  limit  of  12  years  of  service. 
In  1966,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
urged  the  lengthening  of  House  terms 
to  4  years  and  in  1973,  President  Rich- 
ard Nixon  advocated  the  same.  In 
1979,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  subject, 
but  no  legislation  was  forthcoming. 

The  idea  of  limiting  terms  of  Con- 
gressmen is  not  new  either,  but  only 
modem  political  realities  have  made 
its  enactment  a  necessity  and  sparked 
public  and  congressional  interest.  The 
earliest  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  limit  terms  was  intro- 
duced in  the  First  Congress  in  1789. 
The  resolution  in  that  Congress  stipu- 
lated that  no  person  could  serve  more 
than  6  years  in  an  8-year  period. 

Actually  the  concept  predated  our 
Constitution.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  a  proposal  by  John 
Dickinson  of  Delaware  in  1777  limiting 
delegates  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation to  serving  3  years  in  any  6- 
year  period.  However,  after  the  First 
Congress,  the  issue  of  limiting  terms 
lay  dormant  until  the  mid- 1 940  s.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  dormancy  was 
the  tradition  in  the  early  years  of  our 
country  to  serve  only  two  terms  in  the 
U.S.  House  and  then  retire.  As  late  as 
the  1840's,  40  to  50  percent  of  the  Con- 
gress left  office  at  each  election.  From 
1860  to  1920  the  average  length  of 
service  doubled  from  4  to  8  years.  By 
1901,  when  the  57th  Congress  con- 
vened, for  the  first  time  less  than  30 
percent  of  its  Members  were  fresh- 
men. In  1981,  when  the  97th  Congress 
convened,  only  17  percent  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  were  fresh- 
men. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  devel- 
opment in  recent  times  has  been  the 
tremendous  growth  in  public  support 
for  both  lengthening  terms  of  House 
Members  to  4  years  and  limiting  terms 
of  all  Members  of  Congress.  A  1946 
Gallup  poll  showed  40  percent  of  the 
American  public  favoring  lengthening 
terms  of  House  Members  to  4  years. 
By  1961,  51  percent  of  the  public  sup- 
ported 4-year  terms  and  this  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  1977.  Howev- 
er, in  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
17,  1981,  a  clear  59  percent  of  the 
American  people  support  the  length- 
ening of  terms  of  House  Members  to  4 
years.  That  same  poll  shows  that,  by  a 
margin  of  2  to  1,  the  American  public 
wants  to  limit  U.S.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  a  maximum  of  12  years 
in  office.  The  degree  of  support  was 
similar  in  all  population  groups  stud- 
ied by  the  poll,  including  both  political 
parties  and  all  levels  of  education. 
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The  American  people  have  spoken, 
and  it  is  time  to  both  limit  terms  of 
Congressmen  and  to  lengthen  the 
terms  of  House  Members.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  concern  of  most  Congressmen  for 
getting  reelected  causes  them  to  spend 
a  good  deal  of  their  time  and  energy 
on  matters  related  to  that  and  often 
influences  their  decision  by  taking 
away  from  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  course  of  their  better  judgment. 

A  limitation  on  terms  would  assure 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  Congress 
at  any  one  time  would  be  ineligible  for 
reelection  and  virtually  unfettered  by 
the  constraints  of  reelection  concerns. 
If,  in  addition  to  limiting  terms,  there 
were  a  lengthening  of  the  terms  of 
House  Members  from  2  to  4  years, 
there  would  be  even  more  relief  from 
the  effects  of  reelection  concerns  on 
the  actions,  effectiveness  and  efficien- 
cy of  individual  Congressmen.  At  the 
present  time  a  Member  of  the  House 
feels  compelled  to  almost  literally 
start  reelection  efforts  as  soon  as  he  is 
elected  since,  in  the  world  of  politics,  2 
years  go  by  very  quickly. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the 
career  politician  is  boimd  to  be  wor- 
ried most  of  the  time  about  reelection 
and  this  can  easily  be  to  the  detriment 
of  performing  his  legislative  duties. 
The  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  free  as 
many  Congressmen  from  as  much  of 
these  pressures  as  possible  while  still 
keeping  them  responsive  to  the  public. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  limiting 
terms,  and  in  the  case  of  the  House  by 
lengthening  the  terms  and  sUggering 
the  elections  so  that  half  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  on  the  ballots  every 
even  year  general  election.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  simply  limit  the  terms. 

Congress  has  become  a  career  for 
many,  which  was  never  envisioned  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  In  the  early 
days.    Congress    would    meet    for    2 
months  a  year  or  so,  and  meeting  for  3 
months  was  a  really  big  year,  A  Con- 
gressman was  a  citizen  legislator  who 
would  go  home  after  a  session  and 
spend  most  of  his  time  rurming  his 
business  or  practicing  law  or  whatever. 
In  modem  times  the  sheer  size  and 
volume  of  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  service  in  Con- 
gress a  full-time  job,  and  many  who 
have  come  to  Washington  have  given 
up  their  jobs  back  home  and  with  each 
passing  year  of  congressional  service 
are  more  reluctant  to  go  back  home 
and    reenter    the    Job    market.    As   a 
result,  the  tendency  for  a  great  many 
is  to  stay  as  long  as  possible,  and  they 
have    been    very    successful,    as    evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  since  World 
War  II  93  percent  of  incumbents  seek- 
ing reelection  have  been  returned  to 
Congress.  In  the  process  legislative  in- 
volvement suffers  as  time  is  devoted 
constantly  to  reelection  concerns  to 
protect  the  career. 


The  result  Is  an  often  stagnant  and 
Inefficient  Congress.  The  result  Is 
many  long-term  legislators  who  have 
become  "Washlngtonians"  who  have  a 
tendency  to  lose  touch  with  life  back 
home.  The  result  Is  that  the  longer 
one  remains  in  Washington,  the  more 
likely  one  becomes  convinced  that  so- 
ciety's problems  can  or  should  be 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  result  is  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  more  interested  In  get- 
ting reelected  than  acting  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  coimtry  and  devoting 
the  time  necessary  to  excel  at  public 
policymaking. 

We  need  a  much  larger  tumover  in 
Congress  on  a  regular  basis  to  revital- 
ize representative  government,  bring- 
ing Into  service  men  and  women  with 
more  diverse  backgroimds  who  have  a 
fresh  Impression  of  what   It   Is  like 
living  back  home  under  the  conditions 
created  In  large  measure  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  who  have  the  fire 
burning  In  them  to  motivate  Congress 
to  make  the  changes  necessary  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  work.  Fur- 
ther, If  terms  were  limited  there  would 
be  created   a  perception   among  the 
people  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  in 
Congress  for  many  years  in  order  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  process, 
and     undoubtedly     more     men     and 
women  would  be  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  temporarily  leaving  careers 
in  businesses  and  professions  which 
hold  the  promise  of  great  financial 
success  to  make  a  try  for  Congress, 
and  the  toUl  number  of  high  quality 
candidates  and  the  level  of  debate  of 
the  issues  for  each  office  would  im- 
prove. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  con- 
stant concern  of  most  Members  over 
reelection  causes  them  to  spend  a  dis- 
proportionate amoiuit  of  time  fund- 
raising  and,  in  many  cases,  playing  to 
the  media. 

One    of    the    most    time-consuming 
parts  of  the  reelection  campaign  proc- 
ess for  Members  is  fundralslng.  The 
cost    and    expense    of    nmnlng    cam- 
paigns In  the  era  of  electronic  media  is 
staggering.  To  offset  as  much  of  the 
cost  as  possible.  Members  tend  to  play 
to  both  the  print  and  electronic  media 
on  a  regular  basis  during  sessions  of 
Congress   in    hopes   of   gaining   such 
high    name    recognition    among    the 
voters  that  challengers  wUl  be  few  and 
far  between  and  unsuccessful.  Certain- 
ly the  public  needs  a  constant  line  of 
commimicatlon  open  to  elected  Repre- 
sentatives and  no  one  advocates  re- 
stricting this  interplay  in  the  print 
and  electronic  media.  However,  there 
needs  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  moti- 
vating factors  which  cause  too  many 
Congressmen  to  spend  too  much  time 
creating  opportunities  for  media  expo- 
sure, not  to  communicate  but  to  insu- 
late themselves  from  reelection  chal- 
lenges. 


Then  there  Is  the  work  schedule  dic- 
tated largely  by  reelection  consider- 
ations which  affects  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  Congressman.  It  is  not 
unconunon  for  a  Congressman  to  work 
until  9  or  10  o'clock  each  night,  board 
a  plane  on  Friday  to  go  back  to  the 
district  and  worts  equally  as  hard 
meeting  with  groups  and  Individuals 
throughout  the  district.  He  then  flies 
back  on  Monday  rooming  expected  to 
be  fit  and  ready  for  a  serious  hearing 
or  the  other  important  business  of 
Congress.  The  workload  is  enormous, 
compounded  with  the  relentless  pres- 
sure of  reelection  considerations.  This 
component  of  public  service  In  Con- 
gress does  not  make  for  a  very  effec- 
tive or  efficient  legislative  body. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  are 
those  Congressmen  who  have  been  in 
office  so  long  that  they  have  truly  In- 
sulated themselves  from  reelection 
challenges  and  only  occasionally 
return  to  the  district.  They  generaUy 
take  legislative  business  seriously,  but 
without  the  needed  sense  of  urgency 
and  without  contact  with  the  fresh 
Ideas  that  come  only  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  people.  Both  extremes 
are  bad  and  both  extremes  are  what 
dominate  Congess  today. 

Now  none  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  do 
not  have  good,  talented  men  and 
women  presently  serving  in  Congress. 
We  do.  In  fact,  all  that  is  accom- 
plished, given  the  pressures  involved, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  exceptional  quality 
of  those  serving  in  the  House  and 
Senate  as  a  whole.  But  the  system  Is 
riddled  with  problems  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  admit  privately, 
if  not  publicly,  which  are  in  large 
measure  derived  from  the  forces  at 
work  when  you  have  full-time  career 
Congressmen  constantly  concerned 
with  reelection  to  save  those  careers. 

The  essential  constitutional  duty  of 
the  Congress  is  the  duty  to  legislate 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

In  his  book,  "Waging  Peace," 
Dvirtght  D.  Eisenhower  wrote  that  each 
person  serving  imder  term  limitation— 
[WJould  tend  to  think  of  his  congressional 
career  as  an  Important  and  exciting  inter- 
lude in  his  life,  a  period  dedicated  to  the 
entire  public  rather  than  as  a  way  of 
making  a  living  or  making  a  career  of  exer- 
cising continuous  political  power.  .  .  .  More 
rapid  tumover  of  the  membership  in  both 
Houses,  with  ite  constant  infusion  of  new 
blood,  would  largely  eliminate  the  career 
politician  in  Congress,  but  I  can  see  litUe 
damage  that  would  result  from  such  a 
change  except  possibly  to  the  personal  am- 
bitions of  particular  individuals. 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  "Experience 
may  produce  greater  skill  in  political 
maneuvering  in  the  legislative  process, 
but  does  not  necessarily  produce 
better  statesmen. "  Many  of  his  obser- 
vations apply  as  well  to  the  need  to 
lengthen  terms  of  House  Members. 

The  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
today  comes  the  closest  possible  to 
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provldins  three  4-year  terms  for  House 
Monbers  under  the  staggered-term 
c<»icept.  In  my  judgment  staggered 
terms,  whereby  as  close  as  possible  to 
half  the  membership  of  the  House  is 
up  for  election  every  2  years,  are  es- 
sential to  maintaining  the  House  as 
that  body  of  Congress  closest  to  the 
people.  If  all  House  elections  coincided 
with  that  of  the  President,  there  could 
very  well  form  a  pattern  of  greater 
straight  ticket  voting,  and  the  voters 
would  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
hold  any  portion  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers accountable  for  a  course  in  Gov- 
ernment which  might  be  imdertaken 
against  the  popular  will.  In  this  situa- 
tion an  important  checl^  in  the  great 
system  of  checks  and  t>alances  created 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  would  be 
lost. 

Lengthening  terms  of  House  Mem- 
bers is  an  important  supplement  to 
limiting  the  terms  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems which  have  clearly  arisen,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  in  a  manner  which 
could  threaten  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances system  which  forms  the  bulwark 
of  our  constitutional  Goverment.  Be- 
cause reapportionment  requires  a  re- 
distribution of  congressional  seats 
among  the  States  every  10  years  and  a 
redrawing  of  district  lines,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  a  staggered  system  of 
electing  House  Members  to  three  con- 
secutive 4-year  terms. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced 
takes  this  into  account  and  provides 
for  the  election  of  all  House  Members 
once  every  10  years  following  reappor- 
tionment and  thereafter  a  resumption 
of  staggered  4-year  terms.  As  a  result  a 
Member  could  conceivably  serve  2-year 
terms  on  two  occasions  and  remain  a 
Member  for  as  long  as  14  years,  al- 
though 12  years  is  the  common  base  of 
the  limitation.  The  Senate  elections  do 
not  pose  this  problem  and  the  limita- 
tion is  for  two  6-year  terms. 

The  price  of  a  free  society  is  the 
eternal  vigilance  of  the  people.  As 
clearly  stated  in  the  recent  Gallup 
poll,  the  people  have  spoken,  and  the 
cavalier  manner  with  which  the  issues 
of  limiting  terms  of  Congressmen  and 
lengthening  House  terms  has  been 
treated  for  the  most  part  in  past  Con- 
gresses is  directly  contrary  to  the  very 
essence  of  liberty  and  representative 
government  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  bring  about  the 
debate  and  hearings  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  differences  among  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  people  and  meld  together 
an  appropriate  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  both  limits  terms  of  Con- 
gressmen and  lengthens  those  of  the 
House  as  well. 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pcppnt)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  week  of  May  17  to  23  has 
been  designated  World  Trade  Week,  in 
recognition  of  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  exports  to  the  United  SUtes. 
In  order  to  combat  inflation  and  un- 
employment at  home,  to  improve  the 
value  of  the  dollar  abroad,  and  to  help 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  to  that  of 
a  civilization  free  from  fear  and 
hunger,  we  must  encourage  productiv- 
ity and  efficient  use  of  resources 
through  the  export  of  our  goods  to 
foreign  nations. 

As  a  representative  from  my  area  of 
Dade  County  in  the  great  State  of 
Florida.  I  am  proud  of  the  program 
my  State  has  made  in  this  last  decade 
to  increase  its  volume  of  trade,  provid- 
ing about  half  of  last  year's  improve- 
ment in  the  balance  of  trade  for  the 
whole  United  Stetes.  While  our  im- 
ports of  scarce  energy  forms  have  con- 
tinued at  scandalously  high  levels, 
while  a  shortage  of  water  is  threaten- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  West  to  expand 
its  industrial  and  agricultural  base  and 
whUe  inflation  has  further  eroded  the 
declining  industrial  capacity  of  the 
Northeast,  Florida  has  forged  ahead 
with  education,  persistence,  and  drive, 
building  its  competitive  capacity  for 
trade  during  a  decade  of  remarkable 
growth. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  tremendous  contributions  Flor- 
ida has  made  toward  the  goal  of  a 
more  productive  trade  balance  for  the 
United  SUtes.  In  1980.  Florida  export- 
ed a  total  of  $10.3  billion  worth  of 
goods,  an  almost  ninefold  increase 
over  the  $1.2  billion  of  Florida  exports 
we  had  in  1970.  Total  imports  have  in- 
creased from  $1  billion  in  1970  to  $6.5 
billion  in  1980,  which  brings  the  total 
trade  figure  for  1980  to  $16.8  billion, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $14  billion, 
or  about  700  percent  since  1970. 

While  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  was 
still  in  the  red  at  -$20  billion  in  1980, 
Florida  had  a  favorable  balance  of  $3.8 
billion.  It  is  a  fact  that  Florida  con- 
tributed $2.2  billion,  or  half  of  the  na- 
tional trade  balance  improvement  for 
1980.  In  1970,  Florida  provided  2.7  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  exports,  which 
during  the  last  decade  has  grown  over 
74  percent  to  a  share  of  over  4.7  per- 
cent of  U.S.  exports. 

Florida's  strong  areas  have  been  as 
the  world's  leading  exporter  of  grape- 
fruit, exporting  about  60  percent  of 
the  world's  volimie  of  that  sun-ripened 
crop.  Florida  ranks  second  in  the 
Nation  in  fruit  exports,  only  behind 
California.  We  are  the  fifth  largest  ex- 
porter of  vegetables  and  vegetable 
products  in  the  Nation,  as  well  as  ex- 
porting vital  resources  such  as  phos- 
phate and  other  chemicals.  In  recent 
years.  Florida  has  broken  ground  in 
developing  a  fine  manufacturing  capa- 
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blllty.  adding  to  our  State's  exports  of 
office  equipment,  computers,  telecom- 
munications equipment  and  other 
high  technology  items,  as  well  as 
transportation  equipment. 

In  the  years  ahead,  we  look  toward 
Florida's  human,  educational,  natural 
and  technological  resources  as  well  as 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  expanding  our 
State's  production,  tourism  attrac- 
tions, exporting  capability  and  reputa- 
tion as  "America's  Gateway  to  the 
Americas,"  including  our  neighbors  to 
the  north  and  south.  Toward  this  end, 
I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
been  working  both  in  our  individual 
capacities  and  as  members  of  the 
export  task  force  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  a  successful 
conclusion  to  our  decade-long  efforts 
toward  passage  of  a  national  tourism 
policy,  and  other  equally  important 
legislative  efforts  of  which  Florida  and 
our  delegation,  myself  included,  have 
been  a  part.  We  pledge  our  continued 
work,  as  Floridians.  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
good  of  our  people.* 


SOCLAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
genUeman  ttom  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  speak  frankly 
about  where  we  are  with  respect  to 
social  security  and  the  options  open  to 
use,  when  all  too  many  of  our  col- 
leagues seem  to  be  scurrying  for  cover 
rather  than  facing  up  to  reality.  And  I 
speak  today  as  one  of  those  Members 
who  many  years  ago.  when  I  was  a 
junior  Member,  supported  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  increases  pegged  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Prior  to  that 
time  each  party  used  to  bid.  one 
against  the  other,  over  how  much  of  a 
percentage  increase  we  should  vote  for 
social  security,  whether  it  should  be  5 
percent  or  6  percent.  1  year  or  2.  and 
so  forth.  It  was  a  regular  political  foot- 
ball. 

That  is  why  we.  a  decade  ago,  moved 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  cost-of- 
living  index  pegged  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  the  minority  leader  again  fo- 
cusing appropriate  attention  on  this 
issue  and  his  willingness  to  discuss  the 
many  options  that  Congress  has  to 
save  this  system  from  bankruptcy. 
The  social  security  system  will  surely 
go  broke  if  we  do  not  act  this  year. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  in  saying 
that  we  now  have  to  face  the  issue 
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now,  we  should  not  wait  until  next 
year  when  it  teeters,  literally,  on  bank- 
ruptcy because  the  vsuious  trust  funds 
will  be  totally  out  of  money.  The  prob- 
lem Is  inescapable.  For  solutions  to 
these  social  security  system  problems 
we  must  act  now  to  keep  the  system 
from  going  broke,  to  protect  the  basic 
benefit  structure  and  to  slow  the  in- 
creases in  social  security  payments  so 
as  to  help  lighten  the  tax  burden  for 
people  in  the  future,  for  both  employ- 
ees and  employers.  We  must  address 
the  fact  that  the  social  security 
system  has  gone  far  beyond  its  origi- 
nal intent  by  duplicating  many  other 
Federal  programs. 

We  must  encourage  workers  through 
incentives  to  continue  working  until 
the  traditional  retirement  age  of  65. 

We  must  change  the  overindexation 
which  has  occurred  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

We  can  be  certain  that  no  single  so- 
lution will  solve  all  of  these  problems 
of  the  social  security  system.  A  combi- 
nation of  actions  and  proposals  are  es- 
sential to  resolving  the  current  insol- 
vency problems.  But  by  enacting  these 
and  other  proposals,  social  security 
will  stand  financially  strong  now  and 
for  the  future. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague 
for  taking  this  time  to  make  sure  that 
our  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  system,  what  is  happening,  and 
the  immediacy  of  the  problem  for 
Congress  to  act  in  a  bipartisan  way.  as 
Chairman  Pickle  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  ROUSSELOT)  for  the  last  several 
days  has  been  making  very  appropri- 
ate comments  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  as  has  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  whose  subcommit- 
tee has  been  working  very  actively  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just  4  years  ago 
that  President  Jimmy  Carter  told  the 
American  people  the  social  security 
system  was  in  dire  fiiuuicial  trouble 
and  that  the  only  workable  solution 
was  the  largest  tax  increase  in  the 
peacetime  history  of  the  Nation.  Soon 
after  the  enactment  of  those  tax  in- 
creases in  December  of  1977,  the 
Carter  administration  officials  report- 
ed to  the  Congress  that  the  new  taxes 
"put  the  system's  retirement  and  dis- 
ability trust  funds  on  sound  footing 
imtil  the  early  part  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury." 

Well,  it  is  clear  today  that  the  heavy 
tax  burden  imposed  in  1977  was  not 
the  answer.  The  social  security  system 
is  in  deeper  trouble  now  than  it  was 
just  4  years  ago,  and  the  problems  are 
many  and  complex.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  aU  understand  them  before 
truly  workable  solutions  can  be  foimd. 


Since  social  security  was  enacted 
nearly  50  years  ago,  it  has  grown  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  those  who  cre- 
ated it  during  the  Great  Depression. 
Bffajor  additions  to  the  system  were 
made  in  1939,  1956,  1960,  and  1965, 
through  the  enactment  of  survivor 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  college 
benefits,  vocational  training,  early  re- 
tirement, and  medicare.  Today  social 
security  is  as  much  a  welfare  program 
as  it  is  an  insurance  program.  It  is  an 
economic  drain  on  the  country  and  an 
unreliable  reservoir  for  the  needy.  It  is 
without  a  doubt  virtuaUy  on  the  brink 
of  collapse,  as  my  colleague  just  al- 
luded to. 

The  facts  are  clear.  When  social  se- 
curity became  law  in  1935,  the  maxi- 
mum tax  imposed  on  business  and  in- 
dustrial workers  was  just  $30.  Today 
the  maximum  tax  is  $1,975.  In  1950 
the  program  served  2Vi  million  people, 
at  a  cost  of  $522  million.  Today  it  pro- 
vides assistance  for  36  million  people, 
at  a  cost  of  $175  billion. 

To  finance  social  security  in  1935 
there  were  11  adults  in  the  labor  force 
for  every  1  person  65  years  or  older. 
Today  there  are  only  three  workers 
for  every  one  on  retirement  in  the 
social  seciuity  system.  By  the  year 
2020,  the  ratio  will  be  2  to  1;  in  other 
words,  two  people  worldng  for  every 
one  on  some  form  of  retirement. 

D  1100 

It  is  the  younger  age  group,  no 
longer  growing  as  rapidly  as  before, 
which  is  having  to  pay  an  even  larger 
tax  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  reached  age 
62  and  beyond. 

When  social  security  was  enacted, 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  was  61  years  of  age.  Now. 
today,  it  is  73.2  years.  Those  who  do 
reach  the  age  of  65  can  expect  to  live 
an  additional  14  years  for  males  and 
18.4  years  for  females,  which  suggests 
that  the  burden,  the  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  social  security  system  is  far 
beyond,  because  of  life  expectancy, 
what  was  ever  originally  conceived. 

Today,  despite  the  massive  tax  in- 
creases imposed  4  years  ago,  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  far  outstripping  the 
revenues  that  are  coming  in.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  estimated 
that  under  current  conditions  the  re- 
tirement and  survivor's  portion  of  the 
system,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
system,  will  go  broke  by  next  fall 
unless  we  take  action  now. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  First,  we 
must  inmiediately  take  steps  to  make 
sure  the  system  does  not  run  out  of 
money  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
Second,  we  must  provide  now  for  long- 
term  reforms  in  the  program  that  will 
prevent  those  s(>oradic  crises  from 
reoccurring  and  we  must  find  these  so- 
lutions without  looking  toward  even 
higher  taxes. 


The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  series  of  changes  which  it  be- 
lieves will  resolve  the  financial  crisis. 
However,  these  proposals  are  by  no 
means  the  final  word.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  administration  is  will- 
ing, even  anxious,  to  work  with  the 
Congress  on  alternative  solutions  if 
they  prove  more  effective.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  reason  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposals  were  intro- 
duced was  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
a  national  public  debate  on  the  issue 
of  the  system's  financing  and  attract- 
ing the  public's  attention  to  the  pend- 
ing social  security  crisis  we  all  face. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
administration.  I  do  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  exercised  courage  and 
foresight  in  addressing  these  critical 
problems  directly  and  openly.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  me  to  have  a  President 
who  is  willing  to  face  controversial 
issues  forthrightly  and  not  shy  away 
from  the  p>olitical  consequences  of  a 
spirited  public  debate. 

If  nothing  else,  he  has  moved  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  some 
action  and  that  is  the  meaning  of  po- 
litical leadership. 

The  list  of  alternative  solutions,  and 
I  would  emphasize  again,  the  alterna- 
tives to  the  problems  we  face,  is 
lengthy.  The  Congress  has  a  wealth  of 
proposals  from  which  to  select.  Among 
them  are: 

First,  revisions  in  the  formula  for 
the  disbursement  of  disability  benefits 
including  the  application  of  worker 
compensation  benefits  and  a  longer 
waiting  period  prior  to  eligibility  for 
benefits. 

Second,  elimination  of  future  stu- 
dent aid  benefits  or  a  reduction  in 
those  benefits. 

Third,  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  full 
retirement  age  from  65  to  68  between 
now  and  the  year  2000  or  beyond.  But 
if  the  retirement  age  is  increased,  it 
would  not  be  done  immediately,  but 
gradually  over  a  transition  period. 

Fourth,  elimination  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation funding;  fifth,  alterations 
in  the  computation  of  the  cost-of- 
living  allowances  or  a  delay  in  those 
payments. 

I  made  mention  earlier  of  how  this 
Member  along  with  Mel  Laird,  a 
former  Member  of  this  House  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  Jack  Betts.  who 
was  our  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  for 
three  Congresses,  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  years  with  no  action  until  we 
finally  got  the  Congress  to  move  to 
provide  for  cost-of-living  indexes 
pegged  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

But  at  the  time  we  enacted  that,  we 
did  not  conceive  of  inflation  rates  hit- 
ting the  double-digit  range,  certainly 
not  for  several  years  running.  In  my 
opinion,  if  inflation  does  not  come 
down,  if  we  are  locked  into  that  kind 
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of  inflation  rate,  there  really  ought  to 
be  a  two-tracls  system  for  that  cost-of- 
living  computation.  But  the  President 
and  the  administration  feel,  and  I 
would  like  to  support  them  in  this 
view,  that  inflation  rates  will  subside, 
that  when  it  comes  bacli  down  to 
something  more  reasonable  and 
normal,  then,  of  course,  there  need 
not  be  a  change  in  that  cost-of-living 
computation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President 
specifically  said  in  his  campaign  and 
again  within  the  last  week  or  so  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  36 
million  people  currently  on  social  se- 
curity have  a  diminution  in  their  bene- 
fit, that  he  was  locked  into  preserving 
that  benefit  which  they  had  earned. 

Sixth,  now  we  could  include  the  2Vt 
million  Federal  workers,  including 
Members  of  the  Congress,  in  the  social 
security  system.  Here  again,  there  are 
arguments  pro  and  con.  Those  who 
oppose  it  say  we  are  going  to  wipe 
away  that  Federal  retirement  system 
and  deny  someone  a  benefit.  I  say  here 
again  we  will  not  do  it  immediately  if 
we  move  in  that  direction.  There  will 
be  a  transition  period.  The  carrot  for 
the  Federal  workers  would  be  that  the 
social  security  benefit  on  the  bottom  is 
nontaxable  and  the  retirement  benefit 
is  taxable. 

So  there  is  a  benefit  to  be  derived 
there.  Why  not  have  Federal  workers 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  treated 
like  every  other  citizen  as  a  base  in  the 
social  security  system.  In  the  private 
sector  you  have  a  pension  plan  if  your 
company  is  providing  one.  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  if  you  want  a  benefit  over 
social  security  there  would  be  that 
kind  of  ongoing  program,  but  we 
would  work  it  in  in  a  transition  period 
over  the  outyears. 

Seventh,  provision  for  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  fund  to  the  other. 
The  system  currently  operates  with 
three  separate  funds,  retirement  and 
survivor,  disability,  and  medicare. 

Eighth,  financing  of  the  medicare 
portion  in  whole  or  In  part  through 
general  tax  revenues  and  the  shifting 
of  medicare  funds  to  the  retirement 
and  survivor's  account.  That  is  an 
option.  I  certainly  do  not  support  that, 
but  there  are  those  who  would  move 
in  that  direction. 

Ninth,  financing  of  the  entire 
system  through  general  tax  revenues. 
There  are  proposals  to  do  that.  I 
would  argue  against  it  when  the  time 
comes,  but  it  is  an  option. 

Tenth,  a  reduction  in  the  percentage 
of  benefits  received  by  those  taking 
early  retirement  at  the  age  of  62  with 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage 
between  the  ages  of  62  and  65. 

In  this  regard,  when  we  made  this 
change  in  1962.  we  did  not  perceive 
that  there  were  going  to  be  as  many 
people  retiring  at  an  early  age  as  there 
are  today.  In  those  days  we  were  talk- 
ing about  maybe  a  wife  being  some- 


what ill.  not  up  to  par,  or  a  husband 
for  whatever  reason  wanting  to  take 
that  option  of  retiring  at  62  instead  of 
65. 

But  today  you  have  70  percent  of 
the  people  retiring  on  social  security 
availing  themselves  of  the  early  option 
and  why  not?  They  are  just  looking  at 
the  figures.  Last  year  we  increased  the 
cost-of-living  payment  by  14  percent. 
This  year  we  are  going  to  increase  it 
11  percent.  If  things  do  not  improve 
drastically,  it  will  be  10  percent  next 
year.  Social  security  benefits  are  going 
up  faster  than  wages,  and  they  are  tax 
free.  So  no  wonder  people  want  to 
retire  early. 

So,  times  have  changed  from  when 
we  originally  changed  the  law  to  pro- 
vide for  early  retirement.  Let  me  say 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  erroneous  infor- 
mation circulating  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  in  this  regard. 
The  impression  seems  to  be  that  ev- 
eryone retiring  before  age  65  will  auto- 
matically receive  only  55  percent  of 
their  regular  benefits. 

In  actuality,  for  every  month  beyond 
his  or  her  62d  birthday  that  one  waits 
to  retire,  his  benefit  would  increase  by 
IVi  percent.  So,  Lf  one  decided  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  63  years,  the  benefit  level 
would  be  70  percent. 

If  he  decided  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
63  years  and  11  months,  it  would  be 
63%  percent. 

So  it  is  not  an  absolute  reduction 
from  80  percent  to  55.  but  a  gradua- 
tion by  month  as  a  means  of  trying  to 
discourage  people  from  retiring  early. 
I  will  t>e  inserting  a  table  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks which  shows  this  month-by- 
month  breakdown. 

Now  here  again  we  can  make  a 
change  in  the  law.  but  we  do  not  have 
to  make  it  immediately.  Admittedly,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  people  nearing 
their  62d  birthday  and  are  planning  to 
retire  then  to  suddenly  change  the 
niles.  But  for  people  down  the  road  a 
way  yet.  a  change  could  be  taken  into 
account  in  formulating  their  retire- 
ment plans. 

I  think  there  is  a  transition  period 
here  that  could  be  taken  into  account 
and  it  could  be  worked  out. 

Now  these  are  just  some  of  the  alter- 
natives being  talked  about.  Many  ex- 
perts are  talking  about  others,  includ- 
ing a  clumge  in  the  basic  formula  for 
the  determination  of  retirement  bene- 
fits. Others  are  discussing  variations 
of  the  10  which  I  have  alluded  to  here. 
I  personally  am  of  the  opinion  that  all 
the  alternatives  should  be  explored  in 
depth,  but  that  one  important  criteria 
for  such  consideration  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. I  do  not  t>elieve  the  Congress 
should  or  will  enact  any  legislation 
that  creates  a  hardship  for  those 
senior  citizens  who  are  depending  on 
the  social  security  system  as  their  pri- 
mary means  of  support. 


Puthermore,  the  Congress  should 
not  consider  legislation  that  will 
jeopardize  those  who  have  already 
based  their  plans  in  the  near  future  on 
the  benefits  available  under  the  cur- 
rent retirement  system.  It  would  be 
unconscionable  for  the  Congress  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  those  in- 
dividuals and  families  who  are  eco- 
nomically locked  into  retirement  years 
that  depend  on  benefits  derived  from 
the  social  security  system.  It  is  only 
fair  and  just  that  we  provide  for 
changes  that  give  all  Americans  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  adjust  to 
those  changes. 

The  crises  facing  the  social  security 
system  can  be  met.  They  can  be  over- 
come without  damaging  the  basic 
fabric  of  the  system  and  without  going 
back  on  a  50-year  commitment  this 
Nation  has  to  its  senior  citizens. 

It  can  be  done  if  we  all  work  togeth- 
er deliberately,  openly,  and  honestly 
and  exercise  the  courage  any  difficult 
decision  demands. 

REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL— EARLY 
RETIREMENT 

Under  present  law,  workers  electing 
early  retirement  at  62  receive  benefits, 
over  their  entire  retirement  lifetime, 
equal  to  80  percent  of  what  they 
would  receive  if  they  delayed  retire- 
ment to  age  65. 

Under  the  administration  proposal, 
workers  retiring  on  their  62d  birthday 
would  receive  55  percent  of  their  regu- 
lar benefits,  but  that  percentage 
would  increase  by  1.25  percent  every 
month.  So  workers  who  wait  until 
they  are  63  years  old  would  receive  70 
percent  and  those  who  wait  until  age 
64  would  receive  85  percent. 

The  following  table  provides  a 
month-by-month  breakdown  in  this 
regard. 

Age  of  retirement  and  regvlar  benefits 
received 

62  years:  Percent 

0  months 55.00 

1  month 56.25 

2  months 57.50 

3  months 58.75 

4  months M.OO 

5  months 61.25 

6  months 62.50 

7  months 63.75 

8  months 65.00 

9  months 66.25 

10  months 67.50 

11  months 68.75 

63  years: 

0  months 70.00 

1  month 71.25 

2  months 72.50 

3  months 73.75 

4  months 75.00 

5  months 76.25 

6  months 77.50 

7  months 78.75 

8  months 80.00 

9  months 81.25 

10  months 82.50 

11  months 83.75 

64  years: 

0  months 85.00 
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1  month  — ~ 88.25 

2  months....^ „.._.„.... —  87.50 

3  months..- 88.75 

4  months .... ...- 00.00 

5  monttu... 91.25 

6  months..- 92.50 

7  montlis..- 93.75 

8  months... 95.00 

9  months..- 96.25 

10  months- 97.50 

11  months 98.75 

65  years:  0  months — „  100.00 


PENTAGON'S  FOREIGN 
PURCHASES 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  to  prohibit  the  DOD  from  buying 
foreign-made  vehicles. 

The  Pentagon  is  systematically 
buying  foreign-made  trucks  and  non- 
combat  vehicles  from  England,  West 
Germany,  and  Italy.  In  Europe,  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  plan  to  replace 
their  entire  fleet  of  20,000  pickups, 
vans,  and  similar  vehicles  with  models 
made  by  Mercedes-Benz,  Volkswagen, 
British  Leyland— a  company  that  is. 
incidentally,  almost  bankrupt— and 
Italian  companies. 

How  can  the  Pentagon  buy  foreign 
vehicles  when  the  administration  is 
encouraging  American  consumers  not 
to  buy  foreign?  How  can  the  adminis- 
tration ask  foreign  consumers  to  buy 
American  when  even  the  Pentagon 
does  not  buy  American? 

It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth.  My  amendment  would  take 
this  option  away. 

Uncle  Sam  must  give  more  than  lip 
service  to  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  American  worker  and  the 
American  taxpayer.  And  the  American 
consumer  should  not  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  Government  support  for  the 
failing  U.S.  automotive  industry.  Tax- 
payers should  not  have  to  bail  out  and 
compensate  for  sagging  auto  sales. 

We  cannot  permit  this  "buy  foreign" 
program  in  the  Pentagon,  not  while 
the  Government  pays  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  unemployment 
benefits,  not  when  the  Government 
loses  billions  of  dollars  in  tax  rev- 
enues, not  when  the  imemployment 
rate  climbs  1  percent  with  every  1  mil- 
lion people  unemployed. 

Whatever  doUars-and-cents  savings 
allegedly  derived  form  buying  foreign 
vehicles— when  GM,  Ford,  and  Mack 
Truck  all  have  truck  manufacturing 
capabilities  in  Europe— cannot  offset 
the  lack  of  Government  support  for 
America's  own  auto  industry. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
DOD  from  buying  foreign-made  vehi- 
cles— except  in  the  rare  case  when  a 
like  or  similar  American-made  vehicle 


is  not  manufactured.  It  would  instill  a 
policy  of  building  America  by  busing 
American. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  auto 
industry  needs  all  the  customers  it  can 
get,  the  Pentagon  is  passing  it  by  in 
favor  of  its  chief  competition— foreign 
auto  manufacturers. 

The  Pentagon  has  elected  to  spend 
$300  million  or  more  to  buy  these 
trucks  for  Army  and  Air  Force  units  in 
Europe  from  Mercedes-Benz,  Volks- 
wagen. British  Leyland  and  Italian  au- 
tomakers. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  the  Army 
will  spend  about  $29  million  for  light 
trucks  made  in  Germany  by  Mercedes- 
Benz  and  Volkswagen.  The  Air  Force 
will  spend  about  $20  million  for  simi- 
lar vehicles. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  want  to  spend  about  $39  million 
for  these  foreign  trucks. 

All  this  foreign  spending  is  happen- 
ing at  a  time  when  this  Government  is 
also  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
benefits  to  unemployed  autoworkers; 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  has 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  Chrysler 
Corp.  to  keep  it  from  going  under;  and 
at  a  time  when  this  Government  was 
forced  to  go  against  its  principles  of 
free  enterprise  and  persuade  the  Japa- 
nese to  volimtarily  limit  their  auto  ex- 
ports to  this  country. 

The  last  time  I  heard.  Mercedes- 
Benz  and  Volkswagen  were  in  no 
danger  of  going  under.  I  have  not  seen 
thousands  of  German  auto  workers 
out  of  work  ttecause  of  cheap  imports, 
like  I  have  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  have 
given  Chrysler  billions  of  dollars  to 
keep  it  afloat,  we  are  also  helping  keep 
a  foreign  car  company  from  failing — or 
rather  we  are  delajong  its  death. 

When  the  Pentagon  buys  trucks 
from  British  Leyland,  it  is  buying 
them  from  a  company  owned  by  the 
British  Government;  a  company  that 
is  losing  $2  million  a  day;  a  company 
that  lost  $793  million  in  1980,  despite  a 
3-year,  $2  biUion  aid  package  from  the 
British  Government;  a  company  that 
expects  its  losses  to  continue  and  faces 
total  shutdown  by  1984  if  losses  do  not 
stop. 

Why  does  the  Pentagon  choose 
these  companies  to  equip  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  with  trucks  when  our 
Government  already  has  a  heavy 
stake— a  stake  to  the  tune  of  billions 
of  dollars— in  the  American  auto  in- 
dustry? 

The  Pentagon  says  it  is  a  program 
begun  in  1977  under  Jimmy  Carter  to 
"standardize  NATO  interoperability" 
by  issuing  the  same  equipment  to  all 
the  NATO  allies. 

But  what  the  Pentagon  says  is  a 
"shining  example  of  cooperation." 
must  not  be  that  important  at  all— to 
date  the  trucks  are  the  only  major 
equipment  bought  for  "interoperabil- 
ity." 


What  about  cooperation  between 
our  Government  and  the  American 
auto  industry?  The  priority  should  be 
on  this,  at  home.  Whatever  dollars- 
and-cents  savings  allegedly  derived 
from  buying  foreign-made  vehicles— 
when  Ford.  GM,  and  Mack  Truck  all 
have  truck  manufacturing  capability 
in  Europe — cannot  offset  the  lack  of 
support  for  America's  own  industry 
and  workers. 

This  is  a  question  of  American  jobs, 
increased  unemployment,  lost  tax  rev- 
enues. How  can  you  put  a  price  tag  on 
these  things? 

I  for  one  refuse  to  support  this  pro- 
gram on  the  backs  of  American  work- 
ers. The  Pentagon  is  chipping  away  at 
the  administration's  credibility,  and 
hurting  an  industry  that  is  already 
hurting  badly. 

To  end  this  double  standard,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1982  to  pro- 
hibit DOD  from  buying  these  foreign- 
made  vehicles  when  suitable  American 
models  are  manufactured.  Of  course, 
in  the  rare  case  when  suitable  Ameri- 
can vehicles  are  not  made,  the  DOD 
could  buy  from  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  American  consumer  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  sagging  auto  sales,  or 
bail  out  failing  auto  makers  when  the 
Pentagon  is  going  to  go  behind  their 
backs  and  imdo  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  support. 

This  idea  already  has  supixirt  in  the 
House.  This  Congress  has  power  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  appropriation 
for  these  trucks.  I  am  going  to  do  all  I 
can  to  see  we  do  not  give  the  go-ahead 
to  any  plan  that  robs  American  work- 
ers for  the  sake  of  an  apparently  low 
priority  program. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  OF 
HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL  AT 
BOSTON  COLLEGE  ON  MAY  18, 
1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAiTD)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  May  18.  1981,  commencement 
exercises  were  held  at  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  venerable  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Boston  College  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  In  addition  to  the 
2,500  graduate  and  undergraduate  de- 
grees conferred,  honorary  degrees 
were  bestowed  upon  6  distinguished 
Americans. 

Receiving  honorary  degrees  were 
Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  mother 
of  our  late  beloved  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Mabcaret  M. 
Heckler,  our  very  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts.  Rev. 
Joseph  D.  Gauthier,  SJ.,  lecturer  in 
romance  languages  at  Boston  College. 
Donald  F.  McHenry,  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador    to     the     United     Nations, 
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Joseph  H.  Silverstein.  first  violinist 
and  concertmaster  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  Paul  D.  Sulli- 
van, director  of  the  Pine  Street  Inn,  a 
shelter  for  the  poor  and  homeless  in 
Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  award 
given  by  Boston  College  is  the  prestig- 
ious Ignatius  Medal.  This  award  is 
given  each  year  to  recognize  individ- 
uals who  endeavor,  in  the  spirit  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  to  exercise 
their  leadership  to  promote  Christian 
principles  and  the  well  being  of  man- 
kind. This  year,  Boston  College  has  se- 
lected a  particularly  deserving  nation- 
al leader  to  receive  the  Ignatius 
Medal,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

I  know  that  idl  the  Members  of  the 
House  Join  me  in  congratulating  the 
Speaker  on  his  receipt  of  the  Ignatius 
Medal.  The  Speaker,  who  graduated 
from  Boston  College  in  1936,  delivered 
the  principal  commencement  address 
at  Boston  College  this  year,  and  I  in- 
clude his  sage  and  timely  remarks  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
CoMMKiicnfZMT   Address   Boston   College. 

BCat    18,    1981.    By   Speaker    Thomas    P. 

O'Neill,  Jr. 

Thank  you  very  much  Father  Monan, 
Bishop  Daily,  members  ol  the  clergy.  Con- 
Kresswoman  Heckler,  Ambassador  McHenry. 
distinguished  honorary  degree  recipients, 
members  of  the  faculty,  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1981.  parents,  alumni  and  friends. 

I  have  received  many  honorary  degrees 
and  awards  and  made  a  number  of  com- 
mencement addresses.  At  no  previous  com- 
mencement have  I  shared  the  platform  with 
such  a  distinguished  group  of  honorary 
degree  recipients.  Most  of  them  are  my 
friends  and  have  my  great  respect.  And  let 
me  say  that  no  one  has  given  more  to  this 
Nation,  no  one  has  set  a  better  example  for 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  wife,  mother, 
catholic  and  public  spirited  citizen  than 
Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  share  this  occasion  with  her  and  her 
family. 

Peg  Heckler  is  my  colleague  and  friend;  a 
respected  and  influential  Member  of  Con- 
gress, an  outspoken  advocate  of  women's 
rights  and  a  real  force  for  moderation  and 
responsibility  in  her  party.  And  I  luiow  once 
the  gloss  begins  to  wear  off  that  former 
Democrat  in  the  White  House  she  will  listen 
to  her  old  friend  Tip  again. 

Ambassador  McHenry  Is  a  close  friend  and 
respected  diplomat.  His  superb  performance 
at  the  U.N.  brought  credit  to  him  and  more 
success  to  the  United  States  in  that  body 
than  we  have  had  there  in  a  long  time.  Not 
only  did  our  country  benefit  from  your  serv- 
ice but  mankind  did  as  well. 

Paul  Sullivan's  work  among  the  homeless, 
sick  and  outcasts  of  Boston  is  as  genuine  a 
manifestation  of  true  christian  love  and 
good  works  as  any  that  I  can  imagine.  We 
all  are  so  appreciative  of  what  he  does  for 
the  unfortunate  among  us. 

Father  Gautier  represents  the  truly  great 
tradition  of  Jesuit  instruction.  Lately  we 
have  become  so  concerned  at  maintaining 
standards  and  quality  in  our  academic  insti- 
tutions. Father  Gautier  and  his  order  have 
set  the  standards  by  which  academic  excel- 
lence should  be  measured. 


Joseph  Silverstein  represents  what  makes 
Boston  different.  Boston  is  not  only  a  center 
of  commerce  but  a  center  of  culture  as  well. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  brings 
Boston's  culture  to  the  world.  Mr.  Silver- 
stein is  the  premier  concertmaster  and  first 
violinist  of  the  greatest  symphony  in  the 
world. 

I  have  received  numerous  honors  from 
Boston  College  and  served  on  a  number  of 
university  boards.  One  of  my  greatest 
honors  was  the  establishment  of  a  chair  in 
American  politics  in  my  name.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  university  for  filling  the 
chair  with  that  distinguished  scholar  and 
fellow  new  dealer  Sam  Beer. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  receive  the  Igna- 
tius Medal  from  my  alma  mater  Boston  Col- 
lege and  I  am  pMu-ticularly  pleased  that 
Father  Monan.  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
distinguished,  capable  and  brilliant  universi- 
ty administrators  presented  it  to  me. 

The  Jesuit  order  following  Saint  Ignatius' 
example,  has  always  seen  the  hand  of  God 
in  lay  as  well  as  religious  pursuits.  And  be- 
cause of  this,  Jesuits  have  demanded  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  and  achievement 
from  those  whom  they  teach.  In  the  United 
States  that  commitment  to  high  standards 
has  been  of  enormous  t>enefit  to  those  who 
were  educated  by  Jesuits,  and  to  society  as  a 
whole,  which  has  been  enriched  by  the  con- 
tributions of  graduates  of  Jesuit  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  truly  honored  to  receive  this  medal 
from  my  alma  mater  because  I  genuinely 
appreciate  what  Jesuit  expectations  are  in 
the  religious  as  well  as  the  secular  life.  This 
is  a  very  special  honor.  Thank  you.  Father 
Monan,  thank  you,  students,  graduates  and 
alumni  of  Boston  College. 

As  I  stand  here  speaking  to  this  vast  audi- 
ence on  this  magnificent  campus.  I  inevita- 
bly contrast  the  splendid  circumstances  of 
today's  ceremony  with  my  own  graduation 
in  1936.  Things  were  much  different  then. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  261 
males.  There  were  many  fewer  buildings  on 
campus.  The  law  school  was  downtown  at  1 1 
Beacon  Street.  There  was  no  business 
school.  Our  country  was  wracked  by  a  Great 
Depression  and  our  political  institutions 
were  being  severely  tested  because  25  per- 
cent of  our  work  force  was  unemploycKl. 
Access  to  higher  education  was  limited  to 
most  high  school  graduates  by  economic  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  we  had  a  spirit  and  sense  of 
purpose  that  I  recognize  here  today. 

Clearly  as  I  look  out  today  times  have 
changed.  Boston  College  is  a  national  uni- 
versity. Its  graduates  are  men  and  women  of 
achievement  and  influence  in  all  professions 
and  in  every  field  of  endeavor.  Thirteen 
thousand  high  school  seniors  competed  for 
two  thousand  seats  in  the  class  of  1985.  Our 
graduate  schools  are  leaders  in  their  respec- 
Uve  professions. 

A  lot  has  happened  to  Boston  College  in  a 
relatively  brief  period  of  time.  Yes  it  has 
changed,  but  it  has  grown  and  prospered  as 
well.  To  a  great  extent  this  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  presidents  like 
Father  Monan;  because  of  the  firm  founda- 
tion provided  by  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
Jesuit  tradition;  and  finally  tiecause  of  the 
achievements  of  its  students  and  graduates. 

There  has  t>een  another  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  this  university  and  many  other  uni- 
versities. It  is  the  fact  that  following  World 
War  II.  millions  of  Americans  for  whom 
higher  education  was  only  a  dream,  saw  it 
become  a  reality.  The  G.I.  bill  of  rights 
marked  the  beginning  of  an  investment  by 
the  Government  of  this  Nation,  in  the  uni- 


versities of  this  Nation.  This  was  done  by 
providing  a  helping  hand  to  those  12  million 
veterans  who  sought  a  college  education. 

That  commitment  was  sustained  through 
later  G.I.  bills,  national  defense  loans,  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants  and  the 
middle  income  student  assistance  loans. 

Government  Invested  heavily  In  universi- 
ty-sponsored basic  research  to  promote 
technological  and  economic  progress  in  this 
Nation.  For  example,  this  university's  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Welfare  Research  recently  re- 
ceived a  $600,000  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  de- 
velop a  sophisticated  economic  forecasting 
model  vitally  needed  by  our  Government. 

American  investment  in  .education  was 
made  with  the  expectation  that  our  econo- 
my would  benefit  from  a  pool  of  better  edu- 
cated people:  our  national  security  would  be 
enhanced  by  our  having  more  scientists  and 
engineers  and  our  public  life  would  profit  by 
having  a  more  informed  citizenry. 

Has  the  investment  of  the  past  30  years 
paid  off?  Yes,  it  has.  The  United  SUtes  is  a 
strong  and  stable  democracy.  The  recent 
flight  of  the  Columbia  is  evidence  of  our 
continued  advantage  in  space  exploration. 
The  fact  that  our  economy  created  over  10 
million  new  jobs  in  the  last  decade  in  order 
to  absorb  the  postwar  generation  is  stun- 
ning evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  that  invest- 
ment. Finally  the  new  roles  for  women,  mi- 
norities and  the  handicapped  in  the  work- 
force couM  not  have  been  achieved  without 
the  opportunities  created  by  increasing 
access  to  higher  education. 

Our  society  is  a  dynamic  society  with 
enormous  reserves  available  to  withstand 
and  to  overcome  social  and  economic  dislo- 
cations. In  the  1960's  we  suffered  a  series  of 
social  shocks;  in  the  1970's  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic shocks.  Each  shock  sent  strong  waves 
through  the  political  system.  Yet  despite 
these  shocks  today  we  as  people  look  for- 
ward to  a  better  America;  a  better  future. 
The  reason  for  this  confidence  is  the  fact 
that  we  know  we  have  the  people  and  the 
capital  to  solve  our  problems. 

America's  resiliency  and  flexibility  is 
drawn  from  the  responsiveness  of  its  politi- 
cal system,  its  great  base  of  natural  re- 
sources, its  tremendous  financial  reserves 
and  finally  and  most  importantly  its  people. 

Just  as  we  will  be  wasting  the  1.2  trillion 
dollars  the  Reagan  administration  plans  to 
spend  on  national  defense  if  we  don't  im- 
prove the  levels  of  achievement  of  those 
who  serve  in  our  military,  so  too  will  we  be 
wasting  our  time  trying  to  improve  our 
economy  if  we  fail  to  invest  in  the  people  we 
need  to  direct  and  run  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses and  institutions. 

Speaking  frankly  I  am  concerned  that  as  a 
nation  our  Government  is  beginning  a  re- 
treat from  that  form  of  human  investment 
that  is  so  vital  to  a  large,  sophisticated  and 
highly  competitive  economy  such  as  ours. 

If  we  are  to  compete  in  this  post-industrial 
world  and  recognize  that  20  percent  of  our 
GNP  comes  from  exports  then  we  need  edu- 
cated people.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
human  factor  is  as  important  as  any  other 
in  securing  our  Nation's  future  prosperity. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  this  State  of  Massachu- 
setts was  described  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  as 
having  the  most  prosperous  private  sector 
in  the  Northeast.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  suf- 
fering, but  it  has  replaced  a  declining  manu- 
facturing base  with  expanding  high  technol- 
ogy and  service  firms.  This  happened  be- 
cause of  the  brainpower  that  was  attracted 
to  and  nurtured  by  our  universities.  These 
institutions  are  this  State's  most  precious 
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resource.  They  are  also  our  Nation's  most 
precious  resource.  America  will  not  prosper 
in  the  last  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  first  years  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury by  withdrawing  from  its  commitment 
to  education.  We  cannot  return  to  depend- 
ing on  private  benefactors  to  endow  colleges 
and  assist  our  young  people  in  sectiring  an 
education. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Gov- 
errunent  must  carry  the  burden  of  invest- 
ment in  certain  areas  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, defense  and  space  exploration. 

Investment  in  education  Is  an  Investment 
in  the  long-term  health  of  our  economy  and 
our  society.  Education  has  made  the  Ameri- 
can dream  a  reality  for  millions.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  question  that  investment.  Now 
is  not  the  time  for  our  leaders  to  expect 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  do 
its  share  someone  else  will.  Government  reg- 
ulation of  education  may  be  a  problem;  Oov- 
emment  aid  to  education  is  not. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  decade  of  in- 
flation has  fueled  a  tremendous  increase  in 
Government  spending  and  deficits.  But  In- 
nation  fueled  by  rising  energy  costs  has  im- 
pacted severely  on  universities  and  their 
studente.  Colleges  are  vulnerable  because 
education  is  people  Intensive  causing  pres- 
sure tmm  rising  payrolls  and  because  resi- 
dential campuses  carry  large  overhead  costs. 
Students  are  vulnerable  because  their  tu- 
itions carry  most  of  the  operating  costs  and 
their  earning  power  is  limited.  In  addition 
their  families  find  that  what  they  put  aside 
is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
education. 

It  is  precisely  at  a  time  of  Inflation  that 
Government  support  to  college  studenU  Is 
most  needed.  It  would  be  shortsighted  and 
unfair  to  withdraw  that  support  now. 

Furthermore  the  kind  of  cuts  in  student 
aid  now  advocated  will  surely  impact  more 
heavily  on  private,  competitive  universities 
like  Boston  CoUege.  This  country  will  not  be 
served  by  drastically  cutting  student  finan- 
cial aid  and  limiting  opportunities  for  the 
hard  pressed  middle  and  lower  income  stu- 
dents to  attend  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Over  a  half  million  middle  Income  stu- 
dents now  eligible  for  ■Pell"  grants  may  not 
be  eligible  next  year  and  more  than  one  mil- 
lion students  face  being  forced  out  of  or 
denied  participation  In  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

As  a  nation  we  are  faced  with  increasing 
our  military  expenditures  by  nearly  fifty 
percent  between  1981  and  1983.  We  are 
trying  to  curb  Federal  spending  to  reduce 
Federal  deficits  and  lower  Inflation.  Natu- 
rally we  face  hard  choices.  One  choice  that 
we  must  avoid  is  that  of  crippling  higher 
education  and  denying  our  youth  equal 
access  to  educational  opportunity. 

To  the  graduates  let  me  direct  a  few 
words.  Yon  are  about  to  start  your  careers. 
Many  of  you  will  enter  business,  some  law. 
others  medicine,  religion  and  social  work.  As 
you  do  so  do  not  leave  public  affairs  to 
others.  Education  has  given  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  from  a  variety  of  careers 
and  to  avoid  a  narrowly  defined  job  that  In- 
hibite  individual  growth.  You  will  find  as 
your  careers  develop  that  you  will  be  re- 
spected, you  will  have  influence  and  you 
will  be  listened  to.  Take  the  opportunity 
and  become  a  participant  in  the  public  life 
of  your  community.  To  do  so  is  in  the  best 
tradition  of  the  Jesuits  and  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  community. 

Eighteen  years  ago  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald  Kennedy  spoke   at  the  centennial 


convocation  observing  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  founding  of  Boston  CoUege.  His 
brief  Presidency  stirred  in  young  Americans 
a  sense  of  idealism,  a  sense  of  commitment, 
a  sense  that  working  together  we  could 
make  things  better.  WeU  make  no  mistake 
about  It  you  can  make  things  better.  You 
can  help  turn  America  around.  In  fact  it  is 
not  just  an  opportunity  it  is  your  duty.  For 
our  Nation's  work  is  never  complete.  Our 
true  destiny  has  yet  to  be  realized.  As  a 
people  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  future 
not  the  past.  You  are  going  to  shape  that 
future.  And  when  the  echos  ring  again 
twenty-five  years  from  now  I  know  that 
those  years  will  have  been  as  good  to  Boston 
College  and  to  you  as  the  last  twenty-five 
years  have  been  to  this  college  and  its  grad- 
uates. With  confidence  that  what  you  do 
will  be  in  the  "greater  honor  and  glory  of 
God",  good  luck  and  God  bless  you  all.« 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE:  CON- 
SEQUENCES FOR  HUMAN 
HEALTH 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  week  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (AAAS),  together  with  the 
Western  Center  for  Health  Planning, 
the  American  Lung  Association  of 
California,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Cali- 
fornia Energy  Commission,  the  Inter- 
mountain  Consortiiun  for  Energy,  the 
University  of  California  and  Sigma  Xi, 
the  Scientific  Research  Society,  are 
cosponsoring  a  timely  and  important 
conference  on  "Energy  Independence: 
Consequences  for  Human  Health." 

This  conference  is  one  of  a  series  the 
AAAS  has  organized  throughout  the 
United  States  over  the  past  2  years  to 
promote  constructive  dialog  among 
leaders  in  government,  industry,  labor, 
community  organizations,  scientific  or- 
ganizations, and  other  groups,  on  as- 
pects of  our  energy  concerns.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  these  activities 
were  possible  due  to  a  grant  from  the 
U,S.  Department  of  Energy,  which 
clearly  has  a  responsibility,  under  the 
law  and  by  conunonsense,  to  under- 
stand all  the  ramifications  of  various 
energy  strategies.  With  better  under- 
standing of  the  potential  impacts. 
Government  policies  can  be  modified 
to  eliminate  or  mitigate  the  most  seri- 
ous problems. 

The  conference  next  week  in  many 
ways  epitomizes  the  type  of  multiple 
concerns  leaders  in  all  fields  must 
have.  We  can  no  longer  look  at  health 
care  planning  separate  from  energy 
planning,  educational  planning,  envi- 
ronmental planning,  or  economic  plan- 
ning. Similarly,  we  can  no  longer  look 
at  the  issue  of  energy  development  in 
the  West,  or  MX  missUe  deployment 
in  the  West,  in  isolation  from  concerns 
about  conunimity  development,  water 
resources,  labor  availability,  and  simi- 
lar factors,  which  have  not  traditional- 


ly been  the  concern  of  energy  compa- 
nies, or  other  institutions  with  a 
narrow  goal  or  mission.  We  may  try  to 
proceed  with  a  ttmnel-vision  approach 
to  any  one  of  these  major  develop- 
ments, but  that  will  only  increase  the 
ultimate  costs  and  disruption  which 
will  follow. 

Recent  human  history  is  replete 
with  examples  of  instances  where  a 
major  change  in  society  is  attempted 
indirectly  through  technological 
change,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  public 
protests  or  accomplished  at  great  costs 
to  the  society  that  change  was  expect- 
ed to  help.  Massive  new  energy  proj- 
ects have  the  potential  for  great  social 
disruptions  and  strife.  Conferences 
such  as  Energy  Independence:  Conse- 
quences for  Human  Health  offer  hope 
that  these  problems  are  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  timely  fashion. 

What  are  the  human  health  prob- 
lems associated  with  major  energy  de- 
velopments? This  is  a  question  that 
several  governmental  agencies  have 
been  examining  for  many  years.  Thou- 
sands of  researchers  throughout  the 
country  are  attempting  to  obtain  an- 
swers, and  millions  of  people  are  vital- 
ly concerned  with  the  results. 

No  energy  strategy  or  development 
is  risk-free.  Even  energy  conservation 
has  the  potential  to  impair  human 
health  through  the  increase  in  indoor 
air  pollution.  Some  energy  develop- 
ments have  even  greater  risks,  howev- 
er, and  these  adverse  impacts  must  be 
minimized,  as  should  indoor  air  pollu- 
tion. 

When  looking  at  the  human  health 
effects  of  a  particular  energy  strategy, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  entire 
fuel  cycle— from  mining  and  manufac- 
turing, through  combustion  or  use.  to 
permanent  waste  disposal.  In  the 
West,  where  both  coal  and  uranium 
are  mined,  where  much  of  the  combus- 
tion will  occur,  and  where  the  waste 
products  will  probably  end  up.  the 
consequences  of  energy  development 
may  be  much  larger  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  long- 
range  transport  of  pollutants,  such  as 
sulfates  from  coal  combustion,  make  it 
unlikely  that  any  region  can  be  free  of 
the  pollution  which  escapes  as  we  seek 
our  goal  of  energy  independence. 

The  environmental  consequences  of 
increased  energy  production  do  have 
health  implications.  Health  care  costs 
will  increase  if  pollution  is  allowed  to 
increase.  This  fact  was  the  subject  of  a 
conference  I  was  privileged  to  cospon- 
sor  in  1978  with  former  Congressman 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  who  was  known  as  Mr. 
Health,  and  as  an  effective  protector 
of  the  environment.  That  conference 
in  1978.  the  National  Conference  on 
the  Environment  and  Health  Care 
Costs,  was  conducted  at  a  time  when 
the  Congress  was  being  barraged  by 
complaints  that  environmental  protec- 
tion costs  too  much.  We  demonstrated 
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then,  and  can  demonstrate  today,  that 
the  failure  to  have  environmental  pro- 
tection has  Its  own  Increased  costs, 
such  as  that  of  increased  health  care 
costs. 

We  do  have  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion gaps.  We  do  not  iuiow  the  most 
efficient  means  to  control  pollution. 
Industry  and  government  can  certain- 
ly improve  the  efficiency  of  pollution 
control.  Just  as  they  can  improve  the 
efficiency  of  production.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  balance  the  risks  of  an 
expanded  nuclear  fuel  cycle  In  com- 
parison to  an  expanded  fossil  fuel 
cycle.  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  a 
threshold  level  of  health  effects  from 
specific  pollutants,  or  if  a  threshold 
level  does  exist,  what  that  level  might 
be.  We  do  not  know  what  the  sjmergis- 
tic  effects  are  of  new  combinations  of 
pollutants.  And  finally,  we  do  not 
know  if  we  have  enough  time  and 
money  to  find  the  answers  to  these 
questions  before  we  make  a  terrible 
mistake. 

These  issues.  I  should  note,  have 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  for  several  years.  This 
past  week,  both  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
held  hearings  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween energy  development  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  which  is  up  for  renewal 
this  Congress.  One  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  House  Science  Committee 
hearing,  which  I  chaired,  was  Dr. 
Daniel  B.  Menzel  of  the  Duke  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center.  In  his  testimony, 
he  made  the  following  point,  which  I 
heartily  endorse: 

Ignorinc  he*lth  effects  does  not  make 
them  go  away.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  presently  available  for  quantitating 
their  effects  on  the  U.S.  economy  also  does 
not  provide  society  with  a  wiser  series  of 
choices  in  regulations.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  translation  of  basic  health  research  into 
tenna  underatandable  by  a  broader  public, 
includiiic  economists  and  regulators,  should 
be  a  general  goal  in  technology. 

If  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  I  would 
add.  "making  basic  health  research 
understandable  to  politicians"  to  this 
recommendation. 

One  way  of  moving  in  this  direction 
is  to  make  sense  out  of  the  various 
data  collection  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems established  in  this  country  for  a 
variety  of  different  reasons.  Increas- 
ingly large  amounts  of  data  will  result 
from  our  efforts  to  become  energy  in- 
dependent. This  information  will  be 
added  to  an  already  burgeoning  back- 
log, that  if  properly  handled,  could  in- 
fluence the  energy  decisions  we  make. 
At  present,  health  information  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  an  information 
explosion.  Instead  of  using  this  wealth 
of  data  to  make  sound  health  policy 
decisions,  we  are  underutilizing  our  ex- 
isting data  base,  and  making  arbitrary 
decisions  about  particular  health  pro- 
grams, such  as  health  systems  plan- 
ning agencies  or  hospital  cost  contain- 


ment. Professional  groups,  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  have 
looked  upon  data  reporting  and  collec- 
tion requirements  as  simply  more  red- 
Upe,  rather  than  as  a  tool  for  policy- 
making. A  more  constructive  approach 
would  be  to  simplify  daU  collection  ef- 
forts, with  an  overarching  health,  en- 
vironment, energy,  and  economic  data 
needs  plan  as  a  guide,  and  use  this  in- 
formation to  help  cut  costs,  improve 
health  effects  studies,  establish  a 
better  cause  and  effect  relationship, 
and  improve  our  understanding  of 
human  health  in  general. 

This  issue  Is  of  such  importance  that 
I  have  convinced  my  colleagues  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  potential  of  in- 
formation technologies  to  help  solve 
health  problems  in  the  first  week  of 
June.  With  some  help  from  people, 
such  as  those  at  the  Energy  Independ- 
ence: Consequences  for  Human  Health 
Conference,  this  Nation  can  move 
toward  a  concept  of  a  coordinated 
health  information  system  that  could 
be  used  for  research,  education,  health 
care  delivery  improvements,  and  poli- 
cymaking, on  issues  like  pollution  con- 
trol. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  reinforce  my 
main  point.  We  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  considering  one  issue  in  iso- 
lation of  its  interconnecting  parts.  We 
ignore  the  interconnections  between 
health  and  energy  development,  or  en- 
vironment and  health  care  costs,  or 
the  economy  and  energy,  at  our  peril, 
and  to  our  folly.  I  welcome  the  grow- 
ing dialog  on  this  fact  of  modem  life.* 
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sight  Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
that  current  economic  conditions  were 
very  precarious.  "These  are  the  most 
unsound,  the  most  unstable  conditions 
we  have  had  in  the  financial  markets 
since  the  crash,"  Dr.  Ture  said  during 
an  exchange  on  the  state  of  the  econo- 
my and  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 
I  hope  that  the  following  article  will 
be  closely  read  because  it  demon- 
strates, in  hard  terms,  the  need  for  im- 
mediate and  wide-ranging  action  to 
revamp  the  Nation's  financial  system 
to  preserve  its  essential  safety  and 
soundness  and  to  deal  with  the  imme- 
diate pressing  problems: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  21 
1981] 

Saviwc  Plam:  Bill  To  Aid  Sick  S.  &  L.'s 

COHLB     E^^nfTDAlLY     LBAO    TO     IlimtSTATE 

Banking 


AILING  FINANCIAL  INDUSTRY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  that  best  crystallizes 
the  problems  faced  by  the  thrift  in- 
dustry today  and  the  task  that  con- 
fronts the  Government  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  presents  alarm- 
ing evidence  that  the  growing  insol- 
vencies among  savings  institutions  is 
reaching  the  point  where  Federal 
bank  regulators  and  Congress  must 
consider  adopting  major  changes  in 
the  t>anking  industry.  The  message  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  does 
not  surprise  me.  I  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  continued  high  interest 
rates  and  the  severe  disintermediation 
experienced  by  thrift  institutions 
would  eventually  raise  the  possibility 
of  failures  by  savings  institutions. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Norman  True.  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Econom- 
ic and  Tax  Policy,  earlier  this  week 
told  the  House  Small  Business  Over- 


(By  O.  Christian  HiU) 

To  handle  growing  insolvencies  among 
savings  institutions,  uneasy  federal  regula- 
tors are  seeking  potentially  radical  changes 
in  the  way  that  they  and  the  whole  finan- 
cial system  operate. 

Prom  its  founding  during  the  Depression 
until  last  year,  the  Federal  Saving  &  Loan 
Insurance  Corp.,  the  main  insurer  of  depos- 
its at  savings  and  loan  associations,  had  to 
deal  with  an  average  of  about  one  thrift-in- 
stitution failure  a  year.  It  did  so  either  by 
liquidating  the  S&L  and  reimbursing  de- 
positors or  by  paying  another  S&L  to  take 
over  part  or  all  of  the  insolvent  concern. 
Sometimes,  the  PSUC  itself  would  buy  the 
loan  assets  of  a  failed  thrift  If  their  yields 
were  so  far  below  market  rates  that  disposal 
of  them  would  cost  the  agency  a  bundle. 

But  no  longer  is  sole  reliance  on  these  tac- 
tics possible,  because  of  the  sheer  number  of 
S&Ls  being  endangered  by  high  interest 
rates.  In  March  alone,  the  PSUC  added  114 
SAI«  to  Its  problem  list— increasing  the 
total  of  troubled  thrifts  8«%  to  246.  The 
agency  concedes  that  120  may  be  left  with 
little  or  no  net  worth  by  year-end  and  that 
another  100  could  be  in  the  same  fix  in 
1982. 

ii/oT*!^  ^^^  swamped,"  says  a  former  of- 
ncal  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
the  agency's  parent  body. 

PROBLOf  OP  CONPIDENCK 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  last  month,  Richard  Pratt,  new 
chairman  of  the  Bank  Board,  acknowledged 
that  the  amount  of  the  PSLIC's  spending 
this  year  "could  have  an  unsettling  effect 
upon  public  confidence  in  the  insurance 
fund.""  He  added.  "We  are  at  the  point  .  .  . 
where  truly  significant  increments  of  assist- 
ance must  come  from  Congress." 

The  thrift  regulators,  including  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  which  insures 
commercial-  and  savings-bank  deposits,  for- 
mally asked  for  the  help  last  week.  To  re- 
lieve the  strain  on  their  funds,  they  pro- 
posed a  bill  that  would  let  them  use  new 
tactics,  including  a  highly  controversial  plan 
to  begin  to  permit  some  interstate  mergers 
between  and  among  baniis  and  S&Ls. 

"The  PSLIC  would  be  able  to  auction  off 
falling  8&1^  to  commercial  banks  or  other 
thrifts  eager  to  enter  new  markets,  at  prices 
that  could  cut  iu  losses.  The  PDIC  would  be 
able  to  seU  off  failing  banks  with  asseU  eji- 
ceedlng  $2  billion.   Conceivably,   the   plan 
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could  eventualy  pave  the  way  for  large-acale 
interstate  banking. 

•What  they  have  in  mind  is  the  auction- 
ing of  market-entry  righte,'"  says  an  S&L 
economist  privy  to  federal  officials"  think- 
ing "It  will  be  the  only  way  Institutions 
that  want  new  out-of-sUte  markets  can  get 
them.  They'll  say  to  Citibank  that  you  can 
enter  this  market  for  this  price""— that  is.  at 
the  price  of  acquiring  a  sick  S&L. 

iCKXPING  THXM  GOING 

The  PSLIC  also  plans  to  let  some  S4eI« 
continue  to  operate  with  "essentially  zero 
capital,""  it  says.  Mr.  Pratt  says  the  agency 
will  infuse  technically  insolvent  thrifU  with 
enough  capital  to  keep  them  going  until  in- 
terest rates  fall  and  merger  partners  can  t)e 
found.  Federal  regulators  have  never  had  a 
program  for  pumping  money  Into  failed  fi- 
nancial institutions  on  a  large  scale,  but  in- 
ternal studies  indicated  that  the  PSUC 
couldn't  afford  another  approach. 

In  the  bill  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
PSUC  and  PDIC  sought  other  changes. 
The  PSUC  asked  for  an  increase  In  Its  line 
of  credit  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  $3  bU- 
lion  from  $750  milUon;  Its  insurance  fund 
totals  about  $6.5  billion,  compared  with  the 
PDIC's  $11.5  billion.  Both  the  PSUC  and 
FDIC  sought  broader  authority  to  lend 
money  to  troubled  thrifts  weU  before  any 
collapse— thus  perhaps  avoiding  or  postpon- 
ing an  expensive  liquidation.  Down  the 
road,  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Bank  Board  are  likely  to  push  to  give  sav- 
ings Institutions  the  right  to  enter  the  most 
profitable  kind  of  banking  business— corpo- 
rate loans  and  deposits,  which  now  are  re- 
served for  commercial  banks. 

If  these  new  strategies  fall  and  the  PSUC 
runs  out  of  cash,  it  still  plans  to  pay  off  in- 
sured depositors  with  advances  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Uninsured  depositors  may 
get  hurt,  however.  In  a  liquidation  of  a  Chi- 
cago SAL  that  began  Monday,  the  PSUC 
Indicated  that  the  uninsured  depositors 
could  lose  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their 
unprotected  funds. 

nGHT  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

The  PSUC  will  soon  begin  its  plan  to 
nurse  a  group  of  "essentially  zero  capital" 
S&Ls.  But  its  plan  for  a  distress  auction 
through  intersUte  banking  faces  a  fight  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Trade  groups  for  thrifts  and 
small  banks  oppose  Interstate  banking,  at 
least  of  the  kind  that  would  let  money- 
center  banks  gobble  up  everybody  In  sight. 
Moreover.  Congress  Is  reluctant  to  face  this 
contentious  issue. 

Faced  with  determined  opposition  by  the 
trade  groups,  the  regulators  may  see  their 
bill  significantly  modified  by  Congress  or 
even  defeated.  *"I"m  told  it's  a  close  call.  SO- 
SO,""  says  one  investment  banker  who  has 
conferred  with  the  PSUC. 

But  the  regulators  have  a  powerful  trump 
card:  They  can  confidently  say  that  if  cur- 
rent interest  rates  persist  a  few  more 
months,  the  PSUC  insurance  fimd  will  be 
hit  with  steable  losses  or  be  tied  up  with 
below-market  assets  purchased  from  failed 
lenders  to  an  extent  that  may  jar  public 
confidence  in  the  financial  system.  "'The 
current  plight  of  the  thrift  industry  is  suffi- 
clenUy  severe,  and  the  stakes  sufficiently 
high,  that  interim  action  Is  ImperaUve,"  Mr. 
Pratt  told  the  Senate  panel. 

Last  year  alone,  the  PSUC  spent  $1  bil- 
lion of  its  $6.5  billion  fund  buying  the  assets 
of  just  three  S&Ls.  (The  fund  nevertheless 
grew  because  of  premium  payments,  earned 
interest  and  maturing  securities.)  Now,  the 
thrifto'  problems  are  far  worse.  The  recent 


surge  in  short-term  Interest  rates  has  put 
the  SALb'  cost  of  funds  even  further  out  of 
line  with  the  low  returns  from  their  many 
old  mortgages  and  seems  sure  to  devastate 
many  of  them. 

The  thrift  Industry  already  is  locked  into 
a  first  half  loss  of  $1.5  billion  to  $1.75  bU- 
lion,  according  to  Dale  Rlordan,  chief  econo- 
mist for  the  National  Savings  and  Loan 
League.  And  Jonathan  Gray,  an  S&L  ana- 
lyst for  Sanford  Bernstein  St  Co.,  a  New 
York  securities  firm,  believes  that  the  red 
ink  may  nm  to  $2.5  billion  in  the  first  half 
and.  without  a  break  In  Interest  rates,  to  $6 
billion  to  $8  billion  for  the  year. 

■"Interest  rates  are  literally  crushing  this 
$800  blUlon  industry,"  Mr.  Gray  says.  ""The 
situation  is  without  precedent  in  a  half-cen- 
tury." 

Interest  rates  may  plunge  this  summer,  of 
course,  and  avert  a  debacle.  But  many 
economlsU  are  betting  against  a  sustained, 
sharp  drop.  Right  now,  the  PSUC  must 
find  more  merger  partners,  and  more  willing 
ones,  because  it  isn't  practical  or  prudent  to 
plan  on  liquidating  or  buying  all  the  assets 
of  the  thrifts  that  may  fail.  Their  mortgage 
portfolios  average  a  yield  of  only  about 
9^4%  and  would  have  to  be  discounted  by 
roughly  a  third  of  their  face  value  for  sale 
on  the  open  market. 

POTENTIAL  DAMAGE 


The  extent  of  the  danger  can  be  illustrat- 
ed by  noting  the  damage  that  could  be  In- 
flicted if  just  one  of  the  many  big  thrift  in- 
stitutions that  are  posting  serious  losses 
should  faU.  A  collapse  of  the  $2  billion  West 
Side  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  could  cause 
PSUC  a  $700  million  loss,  minus  what  an- 
other mutual  S&L  might  pay  for  West 
Side's  branches,  real  estate  and  deposits. 
Even  In  an  assisted  merger,  the  PSUC 
would  have  to  pay  the  acquiring  company 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  compensa- 
tion for  West  Side's  low-yielding  assets. 
Under  any  circumstance,  government  offi- 
cials say.  West  Side"s  depositors  would  be 
fully  protected. 

The  regulators  will  tell  Congress  that 
commercial  banks  and  other  out-of-state  in- 
stitutions must  be  brought  in  as  possible 
merger  partners.  In  many  sUtes,  few  S&Ls 
are  healthy  enough  to  perform  that  role, 
they  say,  and  out-of-staters  might  pay  high 
premiums  to  the  insurance  funds  for  the 
right  to  enter  new  market— and  thereby 
reduce  the  required  PSUC  assistance.  They 
will  promise  Congress  that  acquisitions  of 
thrifts  by  banks  across  sUte  lines  will  be 
cleared  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  Bank 
Board  already  has  authority  to  merge  feder- 
ally chartered  S&I^  across  state  lines  but 
hasn't  yet  used  it. 

"I  think  there  Is  a  substantial  possibiuty 
that  a  regulators"  bill  with  broad  powers  can 
be  passed,"'  Mr.  Pratt  says. 

It  is  passed,  the  nwun  question  is  whether 
it  will  lead  to  a  '"handful  of  Interstate  acqui- 
sitions or  a  new  financial  system,""  a  Reagan 
administration  economist  says.  For  several 
reasons,  some  financial  experts  believe,  the 
legislation  would  Indeed  accelerate  the 
advent  of  f  lUl-scale  interstate  banking. 

Money-center  banks  such  as  Citibank 
clearly  want  to  establish  nationwide  net- 
works of  financial  Institutions  in  strong 
markets,  and  acquisitions  of  big,  multi- 
branch  thrifts  would  offer  an  opportunity. 
Under  some  circumstances,  moreover,  banks 
would  be  able  to  deduct  from  taxable 
income  the  huge  losses  involved  In  marking 
down  S&L  assets  to  market  value  from  face 
value  to  reflect  their  low  yields.  Such  tax 


benefits  aren't  available  to  the  PSUC.  "The 
PSUC  has  to  find  a  way  to  use  the  tax  ad- 
vantages inherent  in  a  takeover,""  one  in- 
vestment banker  says. 

Meanwhile,  the  agency  Is  having  difficulty 
finding  thrifts  within  states  such  as  New 
York  to  take  over  crippled  S&I^,  with  or 
without  tax  advantages.  It  has  been  trying 
to  merge  one  New  York  City  S&L  for 
almost  half  a  year  and  may  have  to  buy 
$400  million  of  its  below-market  assets  to 
close  the  deal. 

So.  if  thrifts"  losses  keep  growing,  the 
market  for  interstate  transactions  seems 
likely  to  expand.  Moreover,  interstat*  auc- 
tions of  failing  financial  Institutions  will 
probably  get  the  support  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, which  prefers  private-market 
to  taxpayer  bailouts.  ""You  can  assume  we 
would  be  very  Interested  in  providing  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  both  IntrasUt* 
and  interstate  acquisitions  of  S&Ls  that 
might  be  in  some  financial  difficulty,"  says 
R.T.  McNamar.  deputy  secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

And  once  the  door  to  interstate  banking  is 
opened  a  crack,  it  may  be  hard  to  stop  it 
from  swinging  wide  open.  How  can  regula- 
tors logically  argue  that  interstate  acquisi- 
tions of  sick  Institutions  are  healthy  but 
that  intersUte  acquisitions  of  healthy  ones 
aren"t? 

•TTjey  can"t,"  contends  Mr.  Rlordan,  the 
S&L  economist.  ""There  would  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  prohibiting  healthy  institutions 
from  merging  across  state  lines." 

However.  Saul  Klaman.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  observes,  "That  is  what  many  (bank- 
ers) are  afraid  of.""  He  adds  that  the  big 
banks  will  "use  these  critical  situations  to 
come  through  the  back  door""  to  interstate 
banking. 

Interstate  acquisitions  of  financial  institu- 
tions stlU  face  legal  and  practical  problems, 
though.  State  laws  prohibit  stockholder- 
owned  companies  from  taking  over  mutual 
S&I^  and  mutual  savings  banks,  which 
make  up  80%  of  the  thrif  U.  The  regulators, 
however,  are  planning  to  shape  their  bill  to 
make  it  easier  for  mutuals  to  convert  quick- 
ly to  stock  ownership  and  thus  facilitate 
mergers. 


SOLUTIONS  SEEN  POSSIBLE 

"Acquisitions  of  mutuals  by  stock  compa- 
nies would  be  difficult  but  could  be  dealt 
with,""  says  David  L.  Smith,  a  partner  in 
Kaplan.  Smith  &  Associates,  a  merger  spe- 
cialist and  S&L  consulting  firm. 

But  even  backers  of  interstate  banking 
doubt  that  it  would  help  failing  S&I^  that 
are  small  or  in  weak  markets.  "How  would 
you  like  to  acquire  an  S&L  in  Newark. 
NJ'"  asks  Ernest  Leff.  an  S&L  attorney 
and  merger  expert.  "What  will  happen  is 
two  or  three  spectacular  acquisiUons,  the 
easy  kind.  But  the  problem  wiU  still  remain, 
by  and  large.""  

That  is  where  the  PSUC's  program  for 
shoring  up  insolvent  S&L£  comes  in.  As  long 
as  these  thrifts  can  be  kept  going,  the 
agency  doesn't  have  to  write  down  their 
assets.  In  effect,  shoring  them  up  is  the 
cheapest  maneuver  untU  interest  rates  falL 
But  it  could  be  dangerous  or  futile.  "Such  a 
plan  just  papers  over  the  problem  with 
money,  but  doesn't  reaUy  solve  anything,""  a 
former  Bank  Board  examiner  says.  He  sug- 
gests that,  depending  on  future  interest 
rates,  losses  could  ultimately  prove  larger 
than  if  the  insolvent  S&I*  were  just  liqui- 
dated. 
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FEDERATION  OP  SOUTHERN 

COOPERATIVES 
(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  distressing  situation  in- 
volving the  Federation  of  Southern 
Cooperatives,  an  association  of  low- 
income  cooperatives  and  credit  unions 
in  the  rural  South  which  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  poor  and 
minority  people  through  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  the  Federation 
of  Southern  Cooperatives  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  audit  by  the  Government 
Accounting  Office.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  audit  found  no  wrongdoing, 
the  federation  subsequently  became 
the  subject  of  a  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion by  the  D.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. After  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  no 
charges  have  been  brought.  Yet,  the 
financial  costs  of  the  legal  defense  and 
the  damage  to  the  federation  s  repuU- 
tlon  as  a  consequence  of  this  ongoing 
investigation  threaten  to  put  the  fed- 
eration out  of  business.  Already,  serv- 
ices have  been  effected,  and  many  in- 
nocent and  needy  people,  whose  secu- 
rity and  welfare  depend  on  this  pro- 
gram, are  suffering. 

Tragically,  other  minority-oriented 
self-help  organizations  throughout  the 
South  are  having  similar  experiences. 
Indeed,  we  saw  much  the  same  pattern 
with  the  proverty  programs  of  the  six- 
ties and  early  seventies.  Minority 
elected  officials  also  commonly  are 
subjected  to  politically  motivated  law 
enforcement  investigations,  as  was 
docimiented  in  a  report  issued  in  1977 
by  the  National  Association  of  Human 
Rights  Workers. 

Members  of  the  National  Committee 
in  Support  of  Community  Based  Orga- 
nizations have  publicly  expressed  their 
concern  at  these  methods  of  inhibiting 
local  efforts  to  achieve  self-sufficiency 
through  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment 

I  join  with  these  voices  in  expressing 
concern  that  today's  conservative  cli- 
mate not  turn  our  attention  from  the 
unfinished  task  of  assuring  full  par- 
ticipation and  representation  of  all 
citizens  in  this  democracy. 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
CENTENNIAL 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  120) 
Commemorating  the  American  Red 
Cross  upon  its  centennial,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Rks.  120 
Whereas  in  1881  Cl&ra  Barton  and  her  as- 
sociates founded  Uie  American  Red  Cross  to 
mitigate  suffering  from  wars  and  disasters, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  first  Geneva  Conventiori 
on  humanitarian  law  which  the  United 
SUtes  ratified  in  1882;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  importance  of 
that  work  the  Congress  later  chartered  the 
American  Red  Cross  with  the  mandate  to 
help  our  Government  meet  commitmenU 
under  that  and  subsequent  humanitarian 
treaties:  the  mandate  to  serve  as  an  inde- 
pendent medium  of  communication  between 
the  American  people  and  their  Armed 
Forces;  and  the  mandate  to  maintain  a 
system  of  local,  national,  and  international 
disaster  preparedness  and  relief;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Red  Cross  was 
thus  established  as  an  instnunentality  of 
the  tJnited  SUtes  to  ensure  the  permanence 
of  its  work,  public  confidence  in  its  integri- 
ty, and  the  support  of  the  people:  and 

Whereas   the   American   Red   Cross   has 
faithfully  carried  out  those  mandates  and 
for  one  hundred  years  has  gained  the  confi- 
dence,   respect,    and    involvement    of    our 
people  and  Government,  and  through  its  de- 
velopment  of  nationwide   volunteer  blood 
services  and  other  vital  health,  safety,  and 
volunteer  services  in  communities  acro^  our 
country  has  improved  the  quality  of  human 
life  by   helping  people  avoid  emergencies, 
prepare    for   emergencies,    and   cope    witli 
them  when  they  occur  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
<  the  SenaU  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  people,  extends  greetings  to 
the  American  Red  Cross  upon  its  one  hun- 
dredth  anniversary,   pays   tribute   for   the 
century  of  services  to  people  it  has  given 
notes   with    gratitude   its   readiness   for   a 
second  century   of  service,   and   urges  all 
Americans  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the 
ideals  of  voluntary  service  to  mankind  so 
evident  in  the  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  from  the 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 120.  commemorating  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  upon  its  centennial. 

This  week  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  of 
humanitarian  service  to  peoples  who 
are  the  victims  of  disaster  locally,  na- 
tionally, and  internationally. 

Since  the  Congress  chartered  the 
American  Red  Cross  pursuant  to  the 
first  Geneva  Convention  on  Humani- 
tarian Law.  the  various  chapters  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  have  faithful- 
ly carried  out  their  mandate  for  100 
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years  by  developing  nationwide  volun- 
teer blood  services  and  other  vital 
health,  safety,  and  voluntary  services 
in  communities  across  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  by 
helping  people  avoid  emergencies,  pre- 
paring for  emergencies,  and  coping 
with     emergencies     whenever     they 

OCCIU-. 

Whether  the  problem  is  a  town  de- 
stroyed by  a  tornado  in  the  United 
States  or  in  a  refugee  camp  in  South- 
east Asia  or,  recently,  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  the  members  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  shown  time  and  time 
again  that  their  organization  is  indis- 
pensible.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, which  I  chair,  has  over- 
sight jurisdiction,  and  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  is  being  done  by  both 
the  American  chapters  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion extends  the  greetings  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  American  Red  Cross  on  its 
100th  anniversary  and  pays  tribute  for 
the  century  of  service  it  has  given  to 
the  people  and  urges  all  Americans  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals  of 
voluntary  service  to  mankind  as  exem- 
plified by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  author  of 
the  concurrent  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  for  his  initiative  in  this 
matter  and  his  commitment  to  this 
issue.  I  commend  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 
for  his  leadership  in  getting  this  reso- 
lution to  the  floor  for  today's  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  or  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation both  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  his  ranking  Republican  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  for  their  leadership  in  bringing 
this  concurrent  resolution  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  21,  1881,  Clara 
Barton  met  with  a  small  group  of  asso- 
ciates here  in  Washington  to  form 
what  they  called  the  American  Nation- 
al Society  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Geneva. 
They  sought  to  mitigate  suffering 
from  wars  and  disasters,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  First  Geneva  Convention  on 
Humanitarian  Law  which  the  United 
States  ratified  in  1882. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  that 
work,  the  Congress  later,  in  1905,  char- 
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tered  the  American  Red  Cross  with  has  rendered  over  the  past  century  is  The     concurrent     resolution     was 

the  mandate  to  help  our  Government  unparalleled  and  represents  the  best  agreed  to 

meet   commitments    under   that   and  of  our  American  traditions  of  compas-  a  motion  to  reconsider  wm  lain  on 

subsequent  humanitarian  treaties:  the  sion  and  voluntarism.  the  table            '*<^°^®'^  *««  *"°  °^ 

mandate  to  serve  as  an  independent  The  Red  Cross,  on  an  international 

medium    of   communication   between  level,  has  become  a  universal  symbol  ~~^^'~~ 

the  American  people  and  their  Armed  of   humanitarian   concern    that   rises  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Forces;  and  the  mandate  to  maintein  a  above    the    political    barriers    which  ^,    d^^xtt:^    m,      o       ..       , 

system  of  local,  national,  and  interna-  divide  the  people  of  this  world    At  ",  bonkj<.r.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

tional  disaster  preparedness  and  relief,  home,  the  Red  Cross  provides  crucial  "J^^^ous  consent  that  aU  Members 

The  American  Red  Cross  was  thus  disaster    services     operates    a    blood  "^^^              legislative  days  in  which  to 

established  as  an  instrumentality  of  donor  program  provides  youth  service  ^^^"^  *"^  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

the  United  States  to  insure  the  perma-  opportunities   for  our  young  people  concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

nence  of  its  work,  public  confidence  in  and  is  involved  in  a  variety  of  impor-  "^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 

its  integrity,  and  the  support  of  the  tant    community    health    and    safety  ^■'^cre  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

people.  programs.  gentleman  from  Washington? 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  faith-  House   Concurrent  Resolution    120  There  was  no  objection, 

fully  carried  out  those  mandates  and  introduced  by  our  esteemed  colleague.  ^^..^__ 

for   100  years  h^  gamed  the  confi-  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  .,_  „ 

dence  and  respect  of  our  people  and  timely  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  long-  THE  REAGANOMICS 

Government  and  through  its  develop-  standing     contribution      which      the  "SINKHOLE"-II 

^^L°  „  "h  !!?Hrf,?t  ri"",*^""  ^*^*  American  Red  Cross  has  made  to  this  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

"iT'.^!f..^^_°^^.^Z.X'**>.  ^«*^'»^'  «^«fy'  Nation  and  the  worid.  a  previous  order  of  the  Ho.^.  the  gen 

I  urge  its  adoption.  tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 


and  volunteer  services  in  communities 
across  our  country  has  improved  the 


•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise    recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Sole  avoid  emeSenci  ZeSSH^r  ^  ""P^^^  "^  «°"^  Concurrent  Reso-  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

?mergenS    Sid    co^'  Kth    them  ^""°"  ^^0.  commemorating  the  Ameri-  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  1-minute 

when  thei  Sx:iSf^  can  Red  Cross  upon  its  centennial.  section  that  is  allotted  customarily  by 

These  past  several  weeks  have  seen  a  ^  **"*■  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  opportunity  to  the  Speaker  to  those  Members  wishing 
variety  of  local  celebrations  all  across  fpn«nend  the  author  of  the  resolution,  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute.  I 
our  land  of  the  work  of  the  3  100  local  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  addressed  myself  to  what  I  called  the 
chapters  and  57  regional  blood  pro-  ^^^'  ^*"''"™^  'or  ^^  initiative  in  this  Reaganomics  Sinkhole,  pointing  out 
grams,  as  well  as  240  offices  on  mill-  '"^^'^er  and  also  to  commend  the  chair-  the  use  of  some  of  the  newly  coined 
tary  bases  and  hospitals  worldwide  ""*"  °'  '^^  Subcommittee  on  Human  phrases  so  traditional  in  Washington: 
and  56  service  units  at  Veterans'  Ad-  ^^***®  *"^  International  Organiza-  Credibility  gap,  Reaganomics,  Nixon- 
ministration  of  f  ices  tions.  Mr.  Bonker,  and  the  ranking  omics.    Cartemomics,    and    so    forth. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  current-  ""^ority  member  of  the  subcommit-  And  then  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 

ly  the  largest  nonsectarian,  private  '®®'  **''•  ^'^ch,  for  their  leadership  in  sion,  I  said  that  the  President  was  be- 

voluntary  health  and  welfare  organi-  ^'ringing  this  timely  resolution  to  the  ginning  to  open  up  the  black  book  of 

zation  in  this  country.  Its  services  are  "°°'"  ^^^^y-  Dave  Stockman,  the  Director  of  the 

provided  through  1,413,267  volunteers  ***"■   Speaker,   as   the   distinguished  Office   of   Management   and   Budget, 

supported  by  18.353  staff.  These  fig-  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  stated,  and  was  holding  forth  what  was  shap- 

ures  do   not   include  4.158,185  blood  *'***  American  Red  Cross  is  indeed  an  >ng  up  in  what  was  already  propagan- 

donor   volunteers   nor  '4.196,113   stu-  indispensable    organization.    Pounded  dized  and,  under  very  heavy  political 

dents  involved  in  elementary' and  sec-  ^  1881,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  pressure,  pushed  sight  unseen  as  the 

ondary  schools.  '*^  ^  chapters  operate  under  a  con-  Reagan  economic  recover  plan. 

It  was.  therefore,  a  great  pleasure,  gressional  charter  and  fulfill  Ameri-  Mr.  Stockman  was  in  fact  part  of  a 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to  introduce  this  ca's    obligations    under    international  small  group  that  was  urging  the  Presi- 

resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  120)  to  cele-  treaties  by  serving  members  of  the  dent  upon  the  assumption  of  his  oath 

brate  and  to  add  our  expression  of  Armed  Forces,  veterans  and  their  fam-  of  office  to  declare  a  national  emer- 

gratltude  and  to  bestow  honor  upon  *^*cs,  and  assisting  disaster  victims  and  gency.  an  economic  emergency,  very 

the  American  Red  Cross  for  its  work  other  Red  Cross  societies  in  times  of  much  along  the  style  of  Franklin  Roo- 

and  to  challenge  this  Nation  to  contin-  emergency.  sevelt's.  In  fact,  he  even  alluded  in 

ue  to  follow  its  leadership  and  to  sup-  "^e  American  Red  Cross  is  always  name  and  by  name  to  that  illustrious 

port    its   endeavors    in   the   years   to  Present  in  time  of  need.  In  fact,  it  Democrat, 

come.  seems  routine  for  the  American  Red  And  then,  for  whatever  reason,  it 

(Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was  Cross  to  appear  on  the  scene  after  a  was    not    done— I    guess    because    it 

given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  natural  or  manmade  calamity.  Wheth-  shocked  even  the  most  detached  and 

his  remarks.)  er  the  disaster  involves  flood,  tornado,  partisan  observer  on  either  side,  be- 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  hurricane,    earthquake,    or    war,    the  cause  obviously  it  was  a  travesty  of 

the  American  Red  Cross  is  celebrating  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  commonsense  in  reality  to  say  that  the 

this  year,  its  100th  anniversary.  Oper-  have  come  to  the  rescue.  country  was  in  that  dire  a  situation; 

ating  under  congressional  charter  with  I  therefore  join  my  colleagues  in  ex-  that  is.  a  situation  that  could  best  be 

more  volunteer  participation  than  any  tending  our  greetings  to  the  American  described  as  a  depression.  But  appar- 

organization    in    America,    the    Red  Red  Cross  on  its   100th   anniversary  ently  there  was  enough  realism,  and 

Cross  aids  disaster  victims  in  times  of  and  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolu-  that  was  not  done.  Instead,  we  had  the 

emergency  at  home  and  abroad  and  tion.#  economic  recovery  plan, 

serves  magnificently,  members  of  the  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Now.  when  we  t.niir  about  economic 

Armed    Forces,    veterans,    and    their  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection,  recovery   and   we  are  assaulting  the 

families.  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  problem  in  the  name  of  fighting  infla- 

Founded    by    a    brave    and    caring  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  tion,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 

American  woman.  Clara  Barton,  and  gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr.  order  to  define  terms.  What  were  they 

her  associates  in  1881.  the  humanitar-  Bonker)?  talking    about?    Were    they    talking 

ian  assistance  which  this  organization  There  was  no  objection.  about  a  depression,  a  depressed  econo- 
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my.  an  inflated   economy,   or   a   de- 
flated economy? 

Well,  the  truth  is  that  in  order  to 
conform  with  their  interpretation  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  results  of  the 
election  last  November  4,  they  had  to, 
because,  after  all,  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons for  the  results  on  November  4 
was  that  in  the  Industrial  economic 
underbelly  of  our  country,  which  is 
the  producing  area,  the  manufactur- 
ing area,  a  terribly  depressed  situation 
confronted  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  see  in  retrospect  how  any- 
body, much  less  President  Carter, 
could  have  expected  any  other  result 
when  the  picture  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober was  that  in  the  Detroit  and  sur- 
rounding areas  there  was  an  unem- 
ployment rate  in  excess  of  20  percent. 
And  as  one  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Detroit  area  told  me  on  October  2, 
when  we  adjourned  for  the  election, 
about  80  percent  of  those  workers  un- 
employed—and by  that  time  there 
were  the  200.000-pIus  unemployed  in 
the  automobile  and  related  indus- 
tries; that  meant  that  applied  to  more 
than  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  Illinois. 
Wisconsin.  New  York,  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  all 
of  these  were  depressed  areas  with 
high  unemployment— my  colleague 
told  me  that  80  percent  or  better  of 
those  workers  in  the  Michigan  area 
would  be  ruiming  out  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  on  October  15. 

Well,  nobody  has  to  be  a  political 
expert  or  seer  or  prophet  to  know  that 
no  man.  no  incumbent,  could  possibly 
hope  to  try  and  counter  those  circum- 
stances. When  the  assimiption  of 
power  of  the  new  administration  and 
President  Reagan  came  about,  then  we 
had  the  initial  unveiling,  if  you  will 
recall,  of  the  so-called  economic  recov- 
ery plan,  which  was  tied  in  with  so- 
called  tax  reduction  and  tax  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  so  happens  that  the 
last  three  tax  bills  and  in  fact  the  last 
four  major  tax  bills  that  passed  Con- 
gress and  that  administrations  sweat- 
ed over  were  all  labeled  "the  tax 
reform  and  reduction  bUl."  In  fact,  the 
one  in  1978  was  palmed  off  as  a  tax 
reform  and  reduction.  I  did  not  vote 
for  a  one  of  those  because  they  were 
not  reform  and  they  were  not  reduc- 
tion, and  I  think  every  taxpayer  will 
testify  to  that. 

So  then  we  had  at  that  point  this 
unveiling  of  a  so-called  economic  re- 
covery plan,  and  it  was  then  even  in  a 
state  of  process:  that  is.  it  had  not 
really  been  shaped  out.  and  it  is  not 
even  now,  because  those  Members  who 
are  on  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
were  facing  that  when  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  said  that  in  the  major  assist- 
ance housing  programs,  which  we  are 
struggling  to  reaffirm  or  renew  on  a 
yearly  basis,  the  decisions  have  not 
been  made.  Of  course,  the  Members 
were  still  in  the  midst  of  that  process, 
and  he  comes  in  and  tells  us  they  are 


still  making  decisions  as  to  what  will 
be  their  ultimate  plans  for  such  things 
as  UDAG.  the  urban  development 
auction  grant  program,  and  even  PHA. 
on  which  in  effect  we  caused  the  ad- 
ministration and  Dave  Stocltman  to  re- 
verse themselves.  They  had  marked 
PHA  for  extinction,  and  it  was  only 
after  we  summoned  Mr.  Stoclunan  to 
the  subcommittee  and  probed  and 
challenged  that  changes  were  made. 

D  1130 

In  the  begiiming  of  the  month  of 
February,  and  it  was  not  until  then, 
Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Stoclunan  re- 
versed themselves  three  times  in  6 
days  on  UDAG,  and  yet  we  did  not 
succumb  to  the  pressures  in  January 
and  even  in  December  by  those  who 
said  you  better  back  up,  sight  unseen, 
rubberstamp,  do  not  ask  questions,  get 
in  line  and  back  up  Reagan's  economic 
recovery  plan,  the  ERP. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  phrases  coined 
when  the  outcry  arose  after  Mr.  Stock- 
man's black  book  was  first  opened  up 
was  that  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
handicapped,  the  blind,  and  the  lame, 
were  the  ones  that  were  going  to  be 
asked  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  resolve 
the  terrible  problem  of  inflation,  and 
such  things  as  were  loudly  pronounced 
during  the  campaign  as  "balancing  the 
budget." 

Lo  and  behold,  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. Mr.  Stockman.  Mr.  Kkmp.  and 
Mr.  Roth  said.  "Oh.  no.  balancing  the 
budget  is  not  a  priority,  not  any  more. 
That  will  have  to  wait.  No.  that  is  not 
a  priority,  that  is  not  essential."  even 
though  this  is  what  the  whole  pitch  of 
the  campaign  turned  on.  and  such 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  myself 
were  attacked  severely  as  spenders,  as 
unrestrained  spenders.  Why?  Because 
we  have  supported  such  things  as 
UDAG,  we  had  supported  such  things 
as  PHA,  we  had  supported  such  things 
as  food  stamps. 

So.  then,  when  these  were  under 
attack,  and  the  outcry  came.  "Well, 
you  are  going  to  take  it  on  the  poor," 
the  Reagan  answer  was:  "Oh.  no.  we 
have  a  social  safety  net."  That  is  the 
charm  word.  This  is  the  famous  word 
of  1981.  a  social  safety  network. 

Well,  it  turned  out.  as  I  say,  day 
before  yesterday,  that  instead  of  a  net- 
work it  is  a  yawning  sinkhole  like  the 
ones  that  are  appearing  over  in  Plor- 
ida.  and  into  that  sinlchole  goes  all  of 
the  hopes  and  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  the  families  that  wish  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  home,  a  single-family  dwell- 
ing unit,  in  the  great  promise  of  the 
1937  and  1947  congressional  expres- 
sion that  every  American  family 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  a  safe, 
decent,  hygienic  home. 

That  can  wait.  It  has  gone  down  the 
chasm  of  the  Reaganomics  sinkhole. 

But  I  think  that  in  order  to  really 
grasp  from  a  perspective  as  to  what  is 


really  happening,  we  have  to  look  at  a 
much  broader  picture  and  show  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  funda- 
mentally erroneous,  based  on  falla- 
cious reasoning. 

We  learned  in  our  schooldays  in 
courses  in  logic  that  any  syllogism, 
that  is,  any  argument  or  thesis  that 
was  predicated  on  a  false  basis  or  as- 
simiption. could  not  possibly  conclude 
in  a  sound  or  true  conclusion. 

The  fallacy  with  the  Reaganomics  is 
that  it  is  all  based  on  two  fallacious  or 
actually  mythical  assumptions.  One  of 
them  is  that  the  Pederal  budget  is  out 
of  control  and  has  been,  and  the  other 
is  that  99  percent  if  not  100  percent  of 
this  thing  they  call  inflation,  but 
which  really  is  more  complicated  than 
just  inflation— there  is  such  a  thing  as 
this  phenomenon  known  as  stagflation 
which  they  do  not  address— is  the 
fault  of  the  Pederal  Government,  it  is 
all  due  to  Pederal  spending. 

Well,  not  even  their  own  economists 
agree  to  that.  No  economist  worth  his 
salt  will  tell  you  that,  insofar  as  the 
inflationary  heat  and  pressure  which 
not  only  this  Nation  but  the  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  are  facing. 

So  you  have  to  remember  you  have 
countries  like  Israel  that  have  135-per- 
cent inflation.  Our  neighbor  to  the 
south,  Mexico,  has  40  percent  infla- 
tionary pressures,  almost  a  50-percent 
unemployment  rate,  with  50  percent 
of  the  population  averaging  about  15 
years  of  age. 

The  administration  is  not  even  offer- 
ing any  kind  of  a  program  with  respect 
to  the  continuing  problem  of  the 
influx  of  so-called  undocumented 
workers. 

In  all  fairness,  neither  did  the  previ- 
ous administration,  or  the  Congress- 
let  me  put  it  that  way— because  the 
previous  administration  did  make  ef- 
forts and  attempts  and  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  did  what  this 
administration  is  now  doing  in  such 
things  as  the  field  of  housing.  They 
appointed  or  called  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  study  commission. 

Whenever  the  Congress  or  any 
branch  of  the  Government  does  not 
want  to  do  anything,  why,  they  ap- 
point a  commission:  study  the  matter. 

So  the  commission  studied  and  re- 
ported this  last  March,  and  I  have  not 
seen  one  Member  on  either  side  of  this 
aisle  or  the  administration  offer  any 
kind  of  legislative  suggestions  based 
on  the  commission's  recommendations. 

So  this  \s  one  part  of  the  contribut- 
ing factor  that  is  not  even  taken  into 
account  in  this  complicated  equation. 

But  let  us  ponder  a  little  bit  these 
two  fallacious  assumptions.  Pirst,  that 
the  Federal  budget  has  been  out  of 
control  because  the  liberals  have  had 
their  day,  November  4  was  the  resur- 
gence of  conservatism. 

Well.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  this  had 
been    true.    I    wish    characters    like 
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myself,  who  are  labeled  and  probably 
admit  to  being  liberal,  if  you  define 
the  word  as  I  would  define  it.  I  wish 
we  had  been  in  control.  I  will  guaran- 
tee you  the  needs  of  this  country 
would  have  been  a  lot  more  realistical- 
ly met  and  less  temporized  with,  as  we 
have  had  to  do  all  through  the  course 
of  the  last  20.  25.  30  years. 

The  truth  is  that  you  look  at  who 
has  been  in  control  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Conunittees.  The  longest  time 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  my  illustrious  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  George 
Mahon,  and  if  anybody  dares  call  him 
a  liberal  I  think  he  would  go  get  his 
gun  all  the  way  from  Lubbock  and 
shoot  you  down. 

They  have  been  in  control.  It  has 
been  the  conservatives  and  it  has  not 
been  the  liberals. 

The  idea  that  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  out  of  control  \s  just  absolutely 
not  meeting  square  full  the  facts.  In 
fact.  Congresses  have  been  relatively 
conservative,  very  conservative,  and  all 
through  our  history.  In  fact,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that, 
looking  at  it  even  from  a  broader  per- 
spective, we  have  entered  a  very,  very 
difficult  period  in  our  national  history. 

You  Itnow.  when  we  had  the  onset  of 
the  Depression— and  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember— it  was  not  the  Congress 
that  rose  to  the  occasion  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  judiciary;  it  was  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Roosevelt  period  known 
as  "the  New  Deal,"  and  the  New  Deal 
was  an  administration  program  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  Every  subse- 
quent administration  then  had  some 
kind  of  program. 

There  was  a  relaxation  of  that,  of 
course,  with  President  Eisenhower, 
bat  even  he  had  some  administrative 
presentations  that  were  initiated  from 
the  executive  branch. 

For  examine,  that  which  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  repudiated  last 
Augvist  or  July,  the  multinational  fi- 
nancial institutions  program,  were  Ei- 
senhower ideas  and  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration programs,  and  they  were 
wise  and  they  were  good.  They  have 
served  their  purpose. 

In  fact,  every  President,  including 
this  one.  is  saying  that  they  are  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  fundamen- 
tal national  foreign  policy. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  whole  pic- 
ture has  been  very  inconsistent  be- 
cause I  might  say.  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, that  Mr.  Reagan  is  insisting  that 
in  this  same  budget  that  he  says  more 
than  1  million  recipients  ouc^t  to  be 
cut  out  of  food  stamps,  social  security 
beneficiaries  ought  to  be  cut  down,  he 
is  saying  that  these  multinational  in- 
stitutions that  grant  way  below 
market  rate  interest  rates,  even  as  low 
in  some  cases  as  3  percent,  that  we 
should  at  the  same  time  appropriate 
over  $3.5  billion,  and  you  do  not  read 


about  that.  Why?  Because  this  is  a  re- 
versal of  what  our  Republican  Party 
colleagues  have  been  doing  to  us  when 
we  had  Presidents  who  said  we  have 
got  to  have  this  program  for  the  via- 
bility of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  lui- 
tional  interest  of  the  country. 

But  you  do  not  hear  that  now.  This 
is  why  I  say  that  the  safety  social  net- 
work, whatever  that  is.  is  really  just 
PR  expression  to  hide  the  fact  that 
the  Reaganomics  really  means  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  cutting  away  one- 
half  of  the  program  developed  begin- 
ning in  the  1930's  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
depression,  which,  incidentally.  I 
might  remind  my  colleagues,  never 
was  really  solved.  It  was  temporized 
with. 

But  capitalism  was  saved  by  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  Ingenious  programs 
which  included  a  welfare  state  social- 
ism for  the  poor  and  unemployed  and 
welfare  state  socialism  for  the  rich 
and  the  corporations.  That  is  how  cap- 
italism was  saved  in  the  1930's. 

But  had  it  not  been  for  the  advent 
of  World  War  II  there  would  not  have 
been  any  such  thing  as  full  employ- 
ment or  a  final  resolution  of  that  di- 
lemma, basic  dilemma  confronting 
American  society,  and  the  American 
economic  structure.  It  was  just  post- 
poned, and  today,  having  to  face  the 
renewal  of  the  confrontation  of  that 
problem,  Mr.  Reagan's  Reaganomics  is 
saying,  "Cut  the  welfare  state  for  the 
poor  but.  by  all  means,  strengthen  the 
welfare  state  for  the  rich." 

So  that  his  tax  program,  by  all  ad- 
missions and  the  constant  interpreta- 
tions, does  not  mean  1  cent  to  the 
average  taxpaper  but  if  you  are  in  the 
$50,000.  $100,000  bracket,  yes.  it  will 
mean  a  few  hundred  dollars,  maybe  a 
few  thousand  dollars  that  you  will  get 
by  way  of  a  tax  reduction. 

If  you  are  the  biggest  of  the  cori)o- 
rate  interests,  well,  you  will  get  just 
that  many  more  billion  dollars  of  tax 
writeoffs  which  the  Congress  in  the 
last  10  years  has  given  to  amount  to 
more  than  $130  billion  of  tax  reduc- 
tions and  writeoffs  for  those  interests 
on  the  mj^hical  theory  that  this  will 
provide  the  wealth  for  the  upper 
which  will  then  triclde  down  to  these 
lesser  characters  known  as  just  the 
plain,  ordinary  folk. 

This  is  the  issue  today.  This  is  why  I 
say  that  Reaganomics  is  a  sinkhole 
and  that  far  from  being  any  kind  of  a 
social  safety  network  it  is  a  yawning 
chasm  which  Involves  the  substantial 
reduction  in  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  overwhelming  proponderant 
number  of  Americans:  that  is  the 
greatest  number  from  the  middle  class 
on  down. 

a  1145 

The  most  horrible  aspect  of  the 
period  we  are  entering  into  is  that  for 
the  first  time  we  are  being  kidded  into 


class  against  class.  As  I  try  to  remind 
my  ethnic  brothers  who  in  many  in- 
stances are  still  reacting  to  the  1950's 
and  even  the  19€0's,  the  so-caUed  civil 
rights  program,  I  point  out  that  there 
is  one.  this  great  country  of  ours,  still 
the  last  bastion  of  full  individual  per- 
sonal liberty,  standing  out  like  a 
beacon  light  in  the  world,  even  in  con- 
trast to  our  mother  country  that  has 
given  us  the  heritage  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions such  as  England.  Even  there 
where  they  are  getting  the  problems 
that  they  have  so  cavalierly  looked 
down  upon  us  when  we  were  strug- 
gling with  them,  such  as  racial  strife.  I 
think  It  is  significant  to  note  that  in 
England  there  is  strong  talk  about 
maybe  having  a  written  constitution 
that  would  encase  some  of  what  we 
call  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

As  I  remind  my  ethnic  and  other 
brothers  In  the  Congress,  they  do  not 
have  the  first  amendment— only  in 
America. 

When  some  of  my  friends  have  gone 
over  to  Cuba  and  stroked  Castro's 
beard  and  kissed  his  fanny,  and  the 
wives  of  industrialists  have  done  the 
same  thing  and  literally  led  a  pilgrim- 
age over  to  Havana  and  extolled  their 
virtues,  and  asked  me  to  go.  I  refused. 
I  said  it  is  a  land  of  tyranny. 

What  is  the  difference— only  in  the 
outward  nomenclature  of  the  regime. 
But  what  is  the  difference,  whether  it 
is  a  Socialist.  Nationalist,  Communist, 
or  a  Fascist  or  whatever-you-want-to- 
call-it  state,  you  do  not  have  the  first 
amendment — only  in  America.  Do  they 
have  the  first  amendment?  No.  they 
do  not. 

Then  I  do  not  want  to  go.  It  is  that 
simple.  All  of  this  is  involved  in  the 
period  that  we  are  entering  in  Amer- 
ica. 

T.  B.  Idacaulay.  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  in  the  last  century  a  great 
thinker  and  writer,  after  having  vis- 
ited in  America  wrote  and  said.  Oh. 
you  boastful  race.  You  chide  us  in 
Europe  for  your  egalitarian— that  is 
your  equality — and  your  freedom  and 
access  to  equality.  Oh,  yes,  of  course, 
you  have  the  frontier.  That  is  a  safety 
latch,  a  safety  catch,  a  safety  valve. 
But  I  appeal  to  the  20th  century  when 
America  has  filled  up.  and  you  begin 
to  have  the  teeming  concentrated  cen- 
ters like  in  Europe,  then  I  appeal  to 
see  how  much  better  you  resolve  the 
question. 

What  they  talk  about  is  that  we 
know,  all  of  us  that  pride  ourselves  on 
our  different  ancestries,  there  was  a 
good  reason  why  our  fathers  came 
here,  and  that  basic  reason  was  oppor- 
tunity, opportunity  to  work  in  peace 
and  freedom,  no  matter  it  was  from 
England  which  has  been  a  relatively 
free  country. 

But  when  we  consider  the  differ- 
ences, I  think  that  we  should  ponder 
the  fact  that  if  you  are  the  son  or 
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daughter  of  a  laborer,  a  hod  carrier,  or 
a  bootmaker  or  a  barrelmaker  in  in- 
land or  Prance  or  Germany  and  you 
want  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  the 
chances  are  very  much  against  that 
happening.  In  America  it  still  can  be 
said  we  have  that  chance. 

But  this  is  what  is  at  stake.  This  is 
what  Reaganomics  is  all  about.  This  is 
what  the  Reaganomics  sinkhole  offers 
these  aspirations,  because  it  is  saying 
that,  whether  it  is  a  tax  policy  calcu- 
lated to  ease  the  burden  of  taxation, 
for  whatever  purpose,  or  whether  it  is 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  services  and 
responsibilities. 

Remember— and  again  I  say  by  way 
of  parentheses— that  Mr.  Stockman 
makes  it  clear  what  his  philosophy  is. 
His  philosophy  is  not  a  throwback  to 
Herbert  Hoover:  it  is  a  throwback  to 
Calvin  Coolidge.  Herbert  Hoover  at 
least  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  in 
1932  confronted  the  reality  of  the 
crisis  and  appointed  commissions.  In 
fact,  he  appointed  a  Housing  Commis- 
sion, and  the  recommendation  of  that 
Commission  was  what  Franklin  Roose- 
velt implemented  shortly  thereafter  in 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  old  HOLC, 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation. 
Some  of  the  other  basic  New  Deal  pro- 
grams had  first  been  prepared  for 
study  and  recommendation  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  did  not  go  so  far  as  his 
predecessor  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  responsibility 
in  any  way  on  the  part  of  any  govern- 
ment. This  is  what  Mr.  Stockman  said 
the  other  day  on  the  Nation's  TV.  He 
said  the  Federal  Government  and  gov- 
ernment have  no  responsibility  and 
should  not  have  any. 

This  is  a  repudiation  of  national 
policy  since  the  creation  of  the  ICC 
120  years  ago.  This  is  the  other  basic 
issue  involved  in  the  Reaganomics 
sinkhole. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that 
this  discussion  this  afternoon  should 
be  labeled  as  the  "Reaganomics  sink- 
hole No.  2,  chapter  2."  The  Congress 
in  the  meanwhile  is  also  at  a  very  criti- 
cal stage  of  development.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  note  the  connections. 

We  have  been  affected  by  Abscam. 
and  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
shameful  abdication  of  basic  principles 
by  the  Congress,  by  the  House  specifi- 
cally, in  confronting  the  need  to  pre- 
serve above  all  its  independence.  After 
all.  this  is  the  first  branch  in  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  coequal  and  inde- 
pendent, contrary  to  the  opinion  loose 
in  the  land  that  the  Presidency  is  om- 
niscient and  all  powerful  and  first.  It 
is  not.  It  is  coequal  and  independent. 
The  Congress  al  ove  all— in  fact,  in  the 
first  10  years  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, those  great  Americans  who 
forged  this  Nation  thought  so  little  of 
this  type  of  office  that  in  the  first  10 
years  of  national  existence  they  did 
not  even  bother  to  have  the  Office  of 


the  Presidency.  All  they  had  was  the 
Congress,  the  Continental  Congress. 

Article  I  clearly  shows  what  they 
felt  was  first  and  foremost.  Yet  be- 
cause of  their  passion  for  freedom  and 
because  of  the  novelty  and  the  revolu- 
tionary concept,  our  Government  and 
our  form  is  still  the  most  revolution- 
ary on  Eiarth.  as  it  was  in  1789  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  first  words  in  the  Constitution 
in  the  Preamble  are  the  most  revolu- 
tionary of  all  even  today. 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union"  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  It  is  not, 
"We.  the  Congress."  or.  "I,  the  Presi- 
dent." or  "We,  the  judges."  It  is.  "We, 
the  people."  This  is  where  all  power 
comes  from.  This  is  where  sovereignty 
resides.  Those  words  in  1789  were  ab- 
solutely radical  and  revolutionary  in  a 
world  in  which  every  country  was 
ruled  by  a  king,  a  divine  right  God- 
given  sovereignty  to  that  king.  He 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants.  Or 
you  had  potentates  or  oligarchies.  But 
the  idea  of  the  people  was  revolution- 
ary, and  it  is  revolutionary  today,  be- 
cause as  declared  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  all  power  that  any  gov- 
ernment has  or  could  have  or  could 
justly  derive  must  come  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed. 

Sadly,  nobody  can  say  that  holds 
forth  in  Russia  or  in  Cuba  or  in  the 
military  regimes  in  other  less  happy 
lands,  or  even  in  some  that  have  the 
trappings  of  parliamentary  or  repre- 
sentative government  but  which  in 
effect  do  not  give  that  sovereignty, 
that  power,  that  ultimate  residual 
power  to  the  people.  We  do  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  what  it  is  all  about— 
people. 

Whenever  we  have  Presidents  such 
as  our  present  one,  who  reveals  what 
he  thinlu  of  people  when  he  says  that 
we  are  like  children,  this  is  exactly  the 
way  Mussolini  thought.  This  was  the 
way  Hitler  thought.  This  is  the  way 
the  Russian  despots  thought.  People 
are  children.  He  said  in  his  first  ad- 
dress on  TV  to  the  Nation,  the  first 
one,  in  February.  "What  do  you  do 
with  children  when  they  overspend 
their  allowance?"  You  cut  their  food 
stamps,  of  course,  or  luiock  out  their 
social  security.  But  the  concept  is 
what  do  you  do  with  spoiled  children- 
children— we,  the  Americans  are  chil- 
dren. We  in  the  Congress  are  children. 
We  have  not  been  restrained.  We  have 
not  known  how  to  control.  Those  are 
not  the  facts,  of  course.  Maybe  con- 
gressional actions  have  not  been  taken 
in  keeping  with  those  that  have  heen 
against  every  one  of  the  social  pro- 
grams in  the  last  40  years  from  social 
security  to  housing  and  medicare. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

So  now  when  the  Stockmans  are  in 
power,  when  they  were  Members  of 
the  House  they  could  not  succeed  so 
now  that  they  are  out  in  power,  they 


are  trying  to  knock  them  out  through 
indirect  means  luiown  as  budgetary 
and  fiscal  crises.  Under  the  name  of 
crisis,  necessity— necessity  is  the  argu- 
ment of  tyrants  and  the  creed  of 
slaves,  and  the  worst  of  slaves  are  cor- 
rupted free  men. 

This  is  the  first  Congress  elected  by 
PACs— $128  mUllon  worth  of  PAC 
money  went  into  the  elections  last  No- 
vember just  for  the  Congress.  We 
heard  our  illustrious  Speaker,  Mr. 
O'Neill,  complain  loudly  and  bitterly 
the  other  day  that  these  contributors 
were  calling  their  chips  in  order  to 
demand  rubberstamping— not  delibera- 
tion, not  debate,  not  reconsideration 
but  rubberstamping  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan,  whatever  that 
may  be  ultimately.  But  rubberstamp  it 
now  or  else  you  are  obstructing,  and 
you  are  guilty  of  partisanship  and, 
therefore,  remember,  we  will  not  have 
that  money  we  had  for  you  last  No- 
vember this  next  one. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
from  here  on  out  because  we  have  en- 
tered the  period  of  time  in  which  we 
have  million  dollar  budgets  for  House 
races.  E}ven  back  home  to  become  a 
mayor,  which  I  think  at  the  most 
would  pay  the  great  amount  of  about 
$50  a  week  at  the  most,  the  least 
amount  of  money  spent  for  running 
for  mayor  in  my  hometown  of  San  An- 
tonio was  $250,000.  Somewhere,  some- 
how we  have  got  to  pause  and  we  have 
got  to  ask  ourselves.  Is  this  consistent 
with  the  preservation  and  the  upkeep 
of  our  representative  form  of  democra- 
cy—million dollar  campaign  budgets 
for  a  House  seat? 

D  1200 

Is  the  judgment  clouded  or  not? 

What  does  the  scripture  say?  Accept 
no  bribes,  for  it  clouds  the  judgment 
and  defies  the  cry  of  the  righteous. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
comes  as  near  to  a  definition  of  a  bribe 
than  the  kind  of  activity  that  is  re- 
corded—this is  not  hearsay— in  the 
transaction  of  the  PACs  last  year. 
Somewhere,  somehow,  we  have  got  to 
pause,  we  have  got  to  ask  ourselves: 
Have  we  lost,  without  realizing  it.  our 
virtue?  Which  means  our  fundamental 
liberty  and  what  has  always  been  at 
issue,  our  own  self-determination,  our 
own  ability  to  govern  ourselves.  This 
has  been  the  issue.  When  that  Decla- 
ration said,  "We,  the  people,"  they 
meant  that  the  people  had  enough 
judgment,  they  had  enough  restraint, 
they  had  enough  self-discipline  to 
luiow  how  to  govern  themselves. 

There  are  two  basic  schools,  all  the 
way  back  to  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  all 
of  the  Greek  thinkers,  and  that  is  that 
the  people  are  wise  enough,  are  smart 
enough,  are  self-disciplined  enough  to 
govern  themselves:  that  in  the  long 
run.  the  people  know  what  is  best  for 
themselves,  that  it  is  not  true  that  it 
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takes  a  select  few  who  are  smarter  or 
more  able  or  more  intelligent  to  tell 
the  people  what  is  best  for  them. 
Maybe  in  the  short  haul,  but  over  the 
long  course,  the  people  do  know  what 
is  best  for  themselves. 

But  when  we  cloud  the  judgment,  is 
there  or  is  there  not,  would  you  say. 
some  impact  on  my  thinking  if  I  had 
taken  a  $3,000  or  $5,000  or  $10,000  con- 
tribution from  any  kind  of  a  group  or 
an  individual  who  would  have,  some- 
where down  the  line,  some  reason  to 
have  business  with  some  activity  of  a 
committee  that  I  belong  to?  Would 
any  of  you  think  that  my  judgment 
would  be  influenced  or  not? 

Well,  I  think  that  that  opportunity 
should  not  be  there.  But  it  shows  up. 
If  I  had  $1  million  today,  maybe  I 
would  turn  conservative  because  I 
would  start  worrying  about  how  to 
keep  It,  how  not  to  lose  it,  and  auto- 
matically I  would  become  very 
conservative.  So  I  am  not  judging  the 
rich.  I  am  Just  saying  that  we  as  repre- 
sentatives attempting  to  represent  the 
greatest  interests  of  the  greatest 
number  and  make  the  right  decision  in 
close  cases  should  not  be  mindful  of 
one  group,  whether  it  is  the  rich  or 
the  temporary  all-powerful  political. 

Of  course,  that  has  always  been  the 
aspiration    and    the    hope    and    the 
dream  and,  I  am  sure,  every  Member 
aspires  to  that.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  I  cannot  accept  that  if  I  have  had 
to  work,  and  the  basis  of  my  income 
has  been  a  salary  check,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  that  salary  check 
looks  as  if  it  might  not  be  enough  in 
order  for  me  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
couple  pairs  of  shoes  for  a  couple  of 
kids,   I   think  my   thinking  up  here 
would  be  a  little  bit  different  than  if  I 
had  never  had  that  kind  of  an  experi- 
ence but  came  here  young  and  fresh 
out  of  law  school,  with  a  good  inherit- 
ance ttoTCi  papa,  and  having  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  busi- 
ness writeoff  for  a  corporation,  or  a 
social  security  tax  cut  In  the  name  of 
restraining  these  excesses.  "The  idea 
that  anybody  would  want  to  retire  at 
62  instead  of  65,  why,  that  is  just  too 
young,"  even  though  this  is  what  a  lot 
of  workers  have  banked  on;  and  the 
idea,  like  in  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
that    if    the    income,    total    income, 
whether  It  is  an  inividual  or  a  family, 
and  maybe  their  sole  source  is  social 
security,  but  if  it  reaches  that  "terri- 
ble amount"  of  $369  a  month,  why. 
the  most  they  can  hope  to  get  In  food 
stamps  is  $10. 

This  is  a  terrible,  terrible  corruption 
of  the  food  stamp  system,  so  they  tell 
me.  I  have  heard  Members  get  up  here 
and  say  they  do  not  know  how  in  the 
world  they  had  ever  voted  for  this. 

Well,  all  I  can  tell  you  is  that  maybe 
in  their  State,  their  Stote  is  more  lib- 
eral, more  generous.  In  my  State  there 
is  no  such  thing,  that  I  have  known  of. 


either  In  my  district  or  out,  of  welfare 
cheats  of  any  consequence  whatsoever, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  they  could. 
EUghty-seven  and  one-half  percent  of 
those  on  what  we  define  as  welfare. 
AFDC— assistance  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children— are  children,  not 
adults. 

And  so  in  the  name  of  justice.  In  the 
name  of  commonsense,  we  have  got  to 
ponder  all  of  these  contributing  fac- 
tors before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
compelled,  robot-like  and  compelled 
imder  pressure  or  under  fear  of  the 
loss  of  an  election,  to  turn  our  back  on 
those  whom  we  represent  who  are  the 
weakest,  the  poorest,  the  least  able  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

I  think,  then,  in  my  case,  I  am  not 
worthy  to  hold  this  office:  and,  frank- 
ly, I  would  not  want  to  aspire  to  hold 
it. 

Thank  goodness,  and,  fortunately 
for  me.  the  people  have  never  made 
that  kind  of  a  demand:  and  I  have  had 
to  make  harder  choices  than  those  in 
the  past  in  my  district.  And  I  am 
proud  to  say  that,  when  they  talk 
about  the  mandate,  this  was  the 
answer  the  Secretary  of  HUD  gave  us 
and  Mr.  Stoclanan  gave  us  when  he 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  I 
chair,  the  mandate  of  Noveml>er  4. 

And  I  said,  "What  about  our  man- 
date?" 

After  all,  I  had  a  full  slate  of  candi- 
dates against  me,  a  Republican  candi- 
date, two  minor  party  candidates  on 
the  ticket  last  November.  And  I  am 
very   grateful,  with  very  limited  re- 
sources even  today.  I  am  not  the  kind 
of  candidate  that  is  going  to  have  the 
PACs  come  falling  over  themselves  to 
contribute,  and  I  welcome  that.  That 
is     fine.     They     would     be     limited, 
anyway.  But  I  got  just  around  86  per- 
cent of  favorable  vote  and  Mr.  Carter 
in  my  district  got  the  highest  vote  of 
any  that  I  linow  of  up  to  now  in  any 
congressional  district,  including  any  in 
his  State  of  Georgia,  about  75  percent. 
So  what  land  of  a  mandate  am  I  to 
interpret  that?  Well,  I  interpret  my 
mandate  the  same  as  I  interpret  the 
mandate   all   the   time   the   minority 
party  has  been  a  minority;  and  that  is 
that  the   people  elected  them,   even 
though  we  were  in  the  majority,  so 
that  they  could  watch  out  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  majority. 

And  I  demand  the  same  outcrying 
protest  that  they  registered  when  they 
Interpreted  the  Democratic  Presidents 
as  demanding  a  rubberstamp  Con- 
gress. I  will  say  the  same  thing  today. 
Do  not  ask  us  to  forsake  our  independ- 
ence of  judgment  and  thought  and  de- 
fense, no  matter  how  temporarily  un- 
popular it  may  be,  but  let  us  all  to- 
gether in  this  House  stand  firmly  for 
the  fuU  integrity  of  independence  of 
the  last  bulwark  of  American  democra- 
cy, the  representative  body. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
115)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1982.  1983. 
and  1984. " 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  156.  158.  161, 
163,  164.  169.  170.  174.  177,  179.  182, 
190.  191,  and  199  to  the  above-entitled 
bill. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  previ- 
ously granted,  the  House  will  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  10 
minutes  p.m.),  the  House  stood  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1435 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Foley)  at 
2:35  p.m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
witliout  amendment  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  foUowing 
title: 

H.  Con.  Res.   138.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  May  21  to  May  27.  1981.  and  an  ad 
joumment  of  the  Senate  from  May  21  to 
June  1,  1981. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XLIX,  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  by  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  115.  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  House  Joint  Resolution 
265.  to  provide  for  a  temporary  In- 
crease In  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
House  Joint  Resolution  266.  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit,  have  been  engrossed  and 
are  deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
House. 
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the  action  of  the  House. 
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COMMUNCIATION  FROM  CHAIR 
MAN  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations: 

CoMmTTSX  ON  VrraiANs'  ArrAiKs. 

Wathington,  D.C.,  May  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Tboicas  p.  O'Nnix, 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Repreaentative*. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dka*  Mm.  SnAKOt:  There  is  attached  a 
resolution  approving  the  major  medical  con- 
struction program  for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  the 
•«•»«»  of  property  for  medical  facilities  cost- 
ing SSOO.OOO  or  more  per  year,  and  a  study 
of  hospital  and  nursing  care  beds  required 
in  the  SUte  of  Florida.  This  resolution  is  re- 
quired by  section  5004  of  Title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code. 
Sincerely, 

G.  V.   iSOIflfYI  MONTGOMEKY. 

Chairman. 


this  delay  in  producing  a  final  report 
and  because  of  the  currency  of  much 
of  the  information  contained  in  this 
factbook,  I  am  submitting  this  report 
to  become  part  of  the  public  record 
and  to  better  inform  the  present  con- 
gressional deliberations  on  title  I 
ESEA: 

Tttlb  I.  Today:  A  Factbook 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Shamansky)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  session  on  Tuesday,  May 
19.  I  was  caUed  off  the  floor  during 
the  vote  on  authorizing  funds  to  im- 
plement the  Crop  Insurance  Act  of 
1980.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


TITLE  I  TODAY 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today  to  submit 
for  the  public  record  a  timely  and 
informative  report  on  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children 
(NACEDC). 

The  NACEDC  has  completed  this 
publication.  "Title  I,  Today:  A  Pact- 
book. "  as  part  of  its  forthcoming 
annual  report.  This  factbook  synthe- 
sizes the  most  recent  and  relevant  re- 
search about  title  I.  ESEA,  its  effec- 
tiveness, the  programs  it  supports,  and 
the  participants  in  these  programs. 

At  the  Congress  behest,  the 
NACEDC  is  spending  some  $244,500 
this  year  to  make  recommendations 
and  to  give  us  the  best  information  on 
the  title  I  program. 

However,  final  printing  of  the  Coun- 
cil's complete  annual  report  has  been 
delayed  due  to  interim  spending  re- 
strictions ciurently  in  force  in  the  De- 
partment   of   Education.    Because    of 
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TITLE  I.  today:  a  FACTBOOK— SPRING  1981 

(A  descriptive  summary  of  title  I  (Financial 
Assistance  To  Meet  Special  Educational 
Needs  of  Children)  of  the  ElemenUry  and 
Secondary  Education  Act) 

(Prepared  by  Richard  K.  Jung.  Director  of 
Research,  with  assistance  from  Barbara 
Ann  Buhl.  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children. 
U.S.  Department  of  Education) 

PREFACE 

A  major  emphasis  of  federal  education 
policy,  especially  over  the  last  16  years,  has 
been  to  support  programs  for  children  who 
are  in  need  of  special  assistance— limited- 
English  speaking  students,  children  of  mi- 
grant families,  the  handicapped,  ethnic  mi- 
norities, and  the  poor. 

Under  the  Congressional  leadership  of 
such  individuals  as  Congressman  Carl  Per- 
kins. Chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Education,  several  landmark  pieces  of 
legislation    have    underscored    the    Federal 


commitment  to  promoting  equal  education- 
al opportunities  to  these  targeted  groups  of 
students. 

By  far  the  largest  of  these  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
across  the  country  U  Title  I  of  the  Elemen 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Projects 
funded  under  thU  title  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  help  chUdren  farthest  behind  in 
school  catch  up  with  other  students  in  the 
basic  subjects  of  reading,  language,  arts  and 
mathematics.  The  largest  component  of 
Title  I  is  Intended  to  provide  extra  and  spe- 
claUy-designed  services  In  schools  that  tran- 
ditlonally  receive  the  fewest  resources- 
schooU  with  high  concentrations  of  poor 
students. 

The  next  several  years  wUl  be  marked  by 
considerable  deliberaUon  and  possibly  sig- 
nificant redirection  of  the  federal  role  in 
«lucation.  Policymakers  in  the  Executive 
Branch  and  Congress  will  need  basic  Infor- 
HMtion  about  the  purposes,  services  deliv- 
ered, costs,  and  effectiveness  of  existing  fed- 
erally-sponsored education  programs,  as  do 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  parenU  responsible  for 
making  Title  I  work. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
(NACEDC)  has  a  statutory  mandate  to 
"review  and  evaluate  the  administration  and 
operation"  of  Title  I  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  effective- 
ness of  this  and  other  programs  aimed  at 
improving  the  educational  attainment  of 
educationally  deprived  children.'  Although 
the  Council  office  is  in  Washington.  D.C,  its 
members  are  community  and  educational 
leaders  from  across  the  nation.  Council 
members  include  a  parent  of  Title  I  chil- 
dren, local  Title  I  administrators  and  teach- 
ers, community  and  civil  rights  leaders, 
academicians,  and  represenUtives  of  Indian! 
Hispanic.  Black,  migrant,  non-public,  and 
other  children  eligible  for  Title  I  services. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  decisions 
made  over  the  next  few  years  about  federal- 
ly-sponsored education  programs  will  be  im- 
proved if  decision-makers  have  access  to  a 
synthesis  of  recent  information  on  existing 
programs,  much  of  which  is  often  reported 
only  in  disparate  and  voluminous  docu- 
ments in  limited  circulation.  This  factbook 
represents  the  Council's  attempt  to  provide 
straight-forward  answers  to  fundamental 
questions  about  Title  I.  It  summarizes  the 
most  relevant  existing  information  con- 
Uined  in  deUiled  and  technical  reports  and 
studies,  and  organizes  this  information 
around  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
about  the  program. 

Readers  who  desire  a  more  in-depth  infor- 
mation on  the  issues  and  data  summarized 
in  this  sourcebook  will  find  a  listing  of 
major  research  and  survey  reports  in  the 
"Selected  References"  section  at  the  end  of 
this  book. 

TITLE  I  today:  SUMMARY  PACT  SHEET 

Are  title  I  school  district  programs  effective? 

Stable  Title  I  programs  which  focus  on 
improving  reading  and  mathematics  skills 
can  result  in  dramatic  achievement  gains 
for  Title  I  students. 

Title  I  achievement  data  reported  by 
states  consistently  show  l)etter  than  month- 
by-month  test  score  gains  for  students  who 
would  otherwise  be  low  achievers. 

Title  I  has  been  effective  in  getting  extra 
funds  to  poor  school  districts  and  schools, 
and  also  in  serving  as  a  model  for  states  In 
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'Dissaproved  this  report  and  iu  publication. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


starting  and  designing  their  own  programs 
for  low  achieving  or  poor  students. 
What  do  titU  I  doUart  buy? 
Over  86  percent  of  all  title  I  dollars  is  used 
by  school  districts  to  provide  specially  de- 
signed supplementary  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  in  poor  schools. 

Remedial  reading  and  basic  mathematics 
are,  by  far.  the  subject  areas  most  frequent- 
ly supported  by  title  I  funds. 

Title  I  services  Involve  smaller  classes, 
more  hours  of  Instruction  In  reading  and 
math,  special  teachers  and  aides,  and  more 
varied  instructional  approaches  and  materi- 
als. 

In  1980.  grants  totaling  $309.6  million 
were  provided  to  SEAs  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  children  of  mi- 
grant farmworkers  and  fishermen. 

Approximately  225.500  handicapped  chil- 
dren in  3.900  state  schools  and  3,100  school 
districts   received   services   funded   by   the 
Title  I  Program  for  Handicapped  Children. 
Who  participates  in  title  I  school  district 

programs? 
Over  87  percent  of  the  16,000  school  dis- 
tricU  nationwide  participate  In  the  Title  I 
program.  More  than  4.9  million  public 
school  children  and  185,140  non-public 
school  children,  totaling  approximately  5.2 
million  children  received  "Htle  1  services  In 
school  year  1979-80. 

An  equivalent  of  241,827  fuU-time  teach- 
ers, aides,  administrators,  and  other  profes- 
sional and  support  staff  were  employed  in 
Title  I  projects  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

In  those  schools  with  Title  I  programs,  34 
percent  of  the  compensatory  education  stu- 
denU  are  black,  compared  with  19  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment;  54  percent  are 
white,  compared  with  75  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment;  10  percent  are  Spanish 
sumamed.  compared  with  5  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment. 

Title  I  teachers  tend  to  have  more  special- 
ized Inservlce  training  and  more  courses  in 
instructional  techniques  than  regular  teach- 
ers In  Title  I  schools. 

Title  I  has  led  the  way  In  recognizing  the 
value  of  Involving  parents  in  the  decision- 
making and  instructional  aspects  of  their 
children's  education,  in  1979.  265.755  Title  1 
parents  were  members  of  the  program's 
parent  advisory  councils  and  more  than 
431.000  participated  In  other  Title  I  activi- 
ties such  as  home  tutors,  in-class  aides,  and 
organizers  of  special  events. 

INTRODOCnOW 

Poverty  and  poor  performance  In  school 
go  hand  In  hand.  They  cause  students  to 
drop-out  of  school,  and  they  foster  unem- 
ployment, (Time,  and  more  poverty.  Prior  to 
the  1960's  little  was  being  done  to  break  this 
so-called  cycle  of  poverty.  At  that  time, 
most  children  In  the  nation's  poorest 
schools  had  two  strikes  against  them.  They 
suffered  from  the  deprivations  of  growing 
up  on  poverty  and  when  they  entered 
school,  they  received  fewer  educational  re- 
sources, were  Uught  In  larger  classes  by  less 
experienced  and  less  well-trained  teachers, 
and  had  virtually  no  special  programs  to 
help  them  catch  up  with  other  cliUdren  in 
basic  academic  skills. 

In  1965  Congress  passed  what  remains  the 
largest  program  in  this  country  to  help  low- 
achieving  children  in  poor  areas  do  better  In 
school.  This  program.  Title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  funded 
In  fiscal  year  1980  at  $3.2  billion,  serves  over 
5.2  million  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents in  public  and  non-public  schools.  It 
pays  for  an  equivalent  of  almost  100,000 
full-time  teachers  and  more  than  100.000 


educational  aides  In  approximately  14.000 
school  districts  nationwide.  On  average. 
Title  I  provides  each  chUd  served  an  addi- 
tional $436  In  educational  services  which 
represents  an  increase  of  about  34  percent 
more  than  these  students  normally  receive 
from  state  and  local  sources.' 

A  growing  body  of  research  demonstrates 
ttiat  low-achieving  students  who  participate 
in  Title  I.  on  average,  make  greater  aca- 
demic gains  than  do  similar  types  of  stu- 
dents not  receiving  Title  I  or  other  compen- 
satory services. 

This  factbook  Is  organized  around  three 
questions  frequently  asked  about  this  pro- 
gram; 
Are  Title  I  programs  effective? 
What  do  Title  I  dollars  buy? 
Who  participates  in  Title  I  projecU? 
To  better  understand  the  answers  to  these 
questions  It  Is  helpful  to  know  how  Title  I  Is 
administered.  .     . 

In  enacting  "Htle  I,  Congress  recognized 
that  districts  with  concentrations  of  poor 
students  usually  do  not  have  adequate  re- 
sources from  state  and  local  sources  to  offer 
extra  services  for  their  lowest  achieving  stu- 
dents. Congress  also  recognized  that  rules 
are  needed  to  ensure  that  states  and  school 
districts  actually  spend  their  Title  I  dollars 
on  educationally  disadvantaged  children  In 
the  poorest  schools  and  to  Increase  the  like- 
lihood that  Title  I  projects  would  be  effec- 
tive. Finally.  Congress  believed  that  federal. 
sUte,  and  local  levels  of  government  should 
share  the  responsibilities  for  Title  I's  ad- 
ministration. ,  ^  ,  J  . 
Thus,  the  primary  roles  of  the  federal 
government  are  to  (1)  determine  how  much 
Title  I  money  each  state  will  receive  and  dis- 
tribute the  funds,  (2)  establish  the  rules 
under  which  the  program  operates,  and  (3) 
review  and  monitor  the  performance  of  the 
states  and  school  districte  to  ensure  that  the 
rules  are  observed. 

States  are  responsible  for  (1)  helping 
school  districts  understand  Title  I  rules.  (2) 
ensuring  that  the  districts  use  their  Title  I 
funds  as  lnt«nded  by  Congress,  and  (3)  sub- 
mitting to  the  Department  of  Mucatlon  as- 
surances which  describe  how  the  program 
funds  were  spent  and  reports  which  evalu- 
ate local  programs. 

School  districts  are  responsible  for  (1)  se- 
lecting Title  I  schools  and  students.  (2)  de- 
signing programs  and  delivering  services  to 
eligible  students,  and  (3)  submitting  ac- 
counting reports  and  evaluation  results  to 
the  state.  ^    .    ._,     .. 

In  practice,  however,  these  administrative 
responsibilities  are  highly  Intertwined.  The 
Department  of  Education  allocates  funds  to 
the  states,  which  in  turn  distribute  funds  to 
school  districts.  (The  "Glossary"  section  of 
this  factlxjok  descrilies  In  more  detail  the 
rules  or  program  requirements  for  Title  I. 
and  Appendix  A  presents  a  stete-by-sUte 
list  of  Title  I  expenditures  and  enroll- 
ments.) School  districts  must  first,  however, 
submit  an  application  for  Title  I  funds.  The 
requirements  for  spending  Title  I  dollars 
are  meant  to  increase  the  likelihood  that 
Title  I  services  supplement  not  suljstitute 
for  local  resources,  are  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, and  result  In  Increased  student  achieve- 
ment. 

ARE  TITLE  I  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  PROGRAMS 
EFFECTIVE? 

The  success  of  Title  I  Is  usually  judged  by 
examining  test  score  gains  In  reading  and 
mathematics.  Judged  by  this  criterion.  Title 
1  Is  a  success.  Recent  national  achievement 
score  data  from  a  number  of  scources  con- 
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sistently  document  gains  for  Title  I  students 
significantly  exceeding  those  of  other  needy 
students  not  served  by  Title  I. 

Improving  the  academic  achievement  of 

title  I  students  in  basic  skUU 
Early  national  evaluation  (1965-1974)  of 
Title  I's  Impact  on  Improving  achievements 
gains  in  reading  and  mathematics  were  dis- 
couraging. '  However,  some  of  these  early 
studies  failed  to  take  Into  account  the  fre- 
quent use  of  Title  I  funds  for  general  aid  in 
those  early  years  and  others  were  conducted 
with  highly  questionable  methodologies. 
For  example,  the  TEB4PO  study  of  14  dis- 
tricts receiving  Title  I  funds  found  no  sig- 
nificant gains  in  student  aclilevement  when 
It  compared  the  gains  of  the  students  in 
1967  with  "ntle  I  to  the  gains  in  the  previous 
year,  before  Title  1  programs  started  in 
these  schools.  This  study,  however,  used 
average  classroom  achievement  of  all  stu- 
dents for  the  study's  schools  rather  than  fo- 
cusing on  the  achievement  of  Title  I  partici- 
pants. 

Since  1975.  carefully  designed  studies  con- 
sistently report  that  Title  I  programs  do  im- 
prove students'  performance  In  reading  and 
math  over  the  school  year,  moreover,  the 
most  recent  study  reports  that  students 
seem  to  maintain  these  Increases  when  they 
•graduate"  from  Title  I  programs. 

In  1977.  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion reported  on  the  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics achievement  of  Title  I  studenU  in  400 
classrooms.  Included  In  this  study  were 
classrooms  with  stable  Title  I  programs 
which  empliasized  Improving  reading  and 
mathematic  skills  of  low-achieving  student*. 
While  these  classrooms  were  not  randomly 
selected,  the  students  came  from  a  range  of 
Income  levels  and  ethnic  trackgrounds,  and 
the  schools  they  attended  were  in  urt»an, 
rural,  and  metropolitan  areas  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  study  found; 

■ntle  1  students  in  first  grade  made  an 
average  gain  of  12  months  In  reading  and  11 
months  in  mathematics  In  the  seven-month 
period  between  the  faU  and  spring  testing. 

Title  I  students  In  the  third  grade  gained 
8  months  in  reading  and  12  months  in  math- 
ematics over  the  same  time  period.' 

Both  of  these  results  were  higher  than 
would  be  expected  without  the  special  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  program.  Iris  Rothberg. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  study,  notes.  "WhUe 
we  cannot  conclude  from  the  results  that  all 
compensatory  education  students  are  gain- 
ing as  much  as  those  who  participated  in 
the  study,  the  results  indicate  that  school 
districts  can  and  do  create  the  conditions 
necessary  to  make  compensatory  instruc- 
tional servle«s  effective."' 

The  National  Diffusion  Network's  publica- 
tion. Educational  Programs  That  Work,  pro- 
vides one  of  the  more  detailed  sources  of  in- 
formation demonstrating  that  Title  I  pro- 
motes programs  that  result  In  marked 
achievement  gains  for  educaUonaUy  disad- 
vantaged children.  This  catalog  describes 
those  "exemplary"  projects  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Education's  Joint  Dissemina- 
tion Review  Panel  (JDRP)  for  national  dis- 
semination and  replication.  Each  approved 
project  must  provide  objecUve  evidence  of 
its  effectiveness.  Of  the  140  projects  listed 
and  described  In  the  Fall.  1980  edition.  53 
were  developed  with  Title  I  funds.'  Appen- 
dix B  presents  a  "Sampler "  of  these  Title  I- 
funded  exemplary  projects. 

Other  recent  national  surveys  and  studies 
that  do  not  focus  only  on  exemplary  pro- 
grams report  higher  achievement  gains  by 
Title  I  students  than  would  be  expected  in 
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the  abaoice  of  the  procrmm.  Stanford  Re- 
aewreh  Imtitute  collected  and  analyzed  383 
sUte-level  reports  on  Title  I  completed 
durlnc  the  19M-74  school  years.  In  calculat- 
ins  averase  monthly  gains  from  pre-  and 
post-test  data,  the  survey  report  deter- 
mined: 

"The  averace  of  the  reported  monthly 
gains  are  consistently  near  1.1  month's  gain 
for  each  month  In  Title  I.  ...  In  terms  of 
the  unofficial  standard  of  success,  which  ts 
a  month's  gain  for  a  month  in  the  program, 
TlUe  I  must  be  Judged  a  significant  suc- 
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A  February  1980  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  Congress  summarizes 
the  reading  achievement  daU  from  23  states 
(representing  about  14  percent  of  the  Title  I 
reading  students)  that  had  voluntarily  used 
new  standardized  reporting  procedures. 
Again,  these  data  show  a  pattern  of  student 
improvement  In  reading  and  mathematics 
exceeding  that  expected  in  the  absence  of 
Title  I  services.  The  report  also  poinU  out 
that  these  data  should  be  Interpreted  cau- 
tiously since  they  were  collected  from  dif- 
ferent years  and  different  sources  for  Title 
I/non-Tltle  I  comparisons,  the  reporting 
methods  were  new,  and  the  sample  was  in- 
complete." Nevertheless,  these  preliminary 
sUte  survey  daU  suggest  that  new  stand- 
ardized reporting  procedures  are  beginning 
to  pay  off  by  providing  comparable  achieve- 
ment data  across  states  which  closely  corre- 
spond to  national  study  findings. 

One  such  analysis,  the  "Study  of  Compen- 
satory Reading  Programs"  gathered  reading 
achievement  data  for  children  in  grades  2.  4, 
and  6  served  by  Title  I  and  other  compensa- 
tory education  programs  during  the  1972-73 
school  year.  The  study  employed  six  analyt- 
ic techniques,  five  of  which  indicated  that 
compensatory  education  students  tend  to 
catch  up  with  non-compensatory  education 
studenU  when  they  received  additional 
basic  skills  instruction.  The  sixth  analytic 
method  showed  that  compensatory  educa- 
tion students  made  similar  achievement 
gains  to  the  gains  of  non-compensatory  stu- 
dents.' 

The  most  comprehensive  federal  study  of 
TiUe  Is  achievement  impacts  is  the  Sustain- 
ing Effects  Study.  The  recently  released  In- 
terim Report  of  this  study  summarizes  data 
collected  in  250  public  elementary  schools  in 
grades  1  through  6  during  the  1976-77 
school  year  and  documents  that: 

Title  I  is  effective  in  improving  the  read- 
ing achievement  of  students  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades: 

Title  I  is  effective  in  improving  the  math 
performance  of  studenU  in  all  elementary 
grades.* 

The  Sustaining  EffecU  Study  is  the  first 
large-scale  study  of  TiUe  Ts  impact  on  im- 
proving basic  sltills  for  the  disadvantaged 
over  more  than  one  school  year.  When  com- 
pleted, the  study  will  report  growth  over  a 
three-year  period  for  studenU  receiving  dif- 
ferent types  of  Title  I  services  over  different 
time  periods  and  the  pattern  of  student  per- 
formance after  Title  I  services  end  for  them. 
The  Interim  Report,  which  discusses  the 
preliminary  findings  over  a  two  year  period, 
found  that  students  who  lose  their  Title  I 
services  because  they  graduate"  from  Title 
I  programs  continue  to  perform  at  a  rela- 
Uvely  higher  level  than  would  be  expected 
had  they  not  received  compensatory  educa- 
tion services.* 

Mnally,  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  reports  in  1981  that  disad- 
vantaged StudenU'  reading  scores  have  in- 
creased rather  dramatically  over  the  last 
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ten  years.  This  study,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  first  surveyed 
a  nationally  representative  sample  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  studenU  in  1970, 
and  repeated  the  reading  skills  survey  in 
1975  and  again  in  1980.  Overall,  the  analysis 
concludes  that  elementary  school  studenU 
are  reading  better  today  than  were  elemen- 
tary school  children  in  1970  and  that  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  studenU  are  general- 
ly reading  as  well  as  their  1970  counter- 
parU.  However,  those  groups  which  tradi- 
tionally scored  below  the  national  level 
showed  the  most  impressive  gains.  Black 
elementary  school  studenU  closed  the  gap 
between  themselves  and  other  elementary 
StudenU  by  6.0  percentage  poinU.  Although 
still  scoring  about  11  percentage  poinU 
below  the  national  average,  black  13-year- 
olds  narrowed  the  gap  by  3.4  percentage 
polnU. 

The  National  Assessment  also  asked  a 
panel  of  reading  experU  to  identify  a 
number  of  specific  activities  that  may  have 
contributed  to  such  gains.  The  panel  of 
teachers,  teacher  trainers,  and  researchers 
cited  federal  aid  for  reading  instruction  in 
elementary  schools  as  one  of  the  primary 
factors.'"  Congressman  Carl  Perkins,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  commented: 

"I  am  extremely  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sulU  of  this  third  reading  assessment,  in 
particular  the  significant  gains  for  nine- 
year-olds  from  rural  and  disadvantaged 
urban  areas.  To  me  these  data  strongly  sug- 
gest that  our  Federal  education  programs 
especially  Title  I,  which  is  focused  on  ele- 
mentary StudenU  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, are  working  well." ' ' 

However,  the  success  of  Title  I  in  increas- 
ing achievement  as  measured  by  test  scores 
for  participating  studenU  reflecU  only  one 
of  the  several  program  objectives  which 
have  evolved  gradually  over  time. 

The  evolving  objectives  of  title  t 

When  Title  I  was  enacted  in  1965,  iU  ar- 
chitecU  and  supporters  had  a  variety  of  ex- 
pectations for  the  program.  Some  say  Title  I 
as  the  first  step  toward  federally-financed 
general  aid  for  American  schools.  Others 
wanted  and  hoped  for  more.  Some  wanted 
to  equalize  per  pupil  expenditures  across 
sUtes  as  well  as  within  school  districU. 
Others  were  searching  for  a  way  to  reform 
the  nation's  schools.  And  still  others  sought 
to  help  disadvantaged  children  escape  the 
cycle  of  poverty." 

Since  1965.  the  original  legislation  has 
been  expanded  and  refined  through  seven 
major  revisions  or  reauthorizations.  The 
last  reauthorization  in  1978  extended  the 
program  until  1983  (Public  Law  95-561). 
The  initial  goals  of  the  program  have 
become  considerably  more  defined  through 
the  debates  accompanying  these  proceed- 
ings, the  revisions  themselves,  and  official 
legislative  reporU. 

In  conducting  a  compensatory  education 
study  in  1977.  NIE  identified  three  "clearly 
discernible"  purpose  of  Title  I  from  the  leg- 
islation and  other  formal  Congressional 
statemenU: 

To  provide  supplementary  funds  to  school 
districU  and  schools  in  relation  to  their 
numbers  of  low-income  children; 

To  target  specially-designed  services  to 
the  lowest  achieving  studenU  in  these 
schools:  and 

Ultimately,  to  contribute  to  achievement 
goals  for  StudenU  who  would  otherwise  be 
low  achievers." 

The  multiple  and  evolving  goals  of  Title  I 
require  that  the  program's  impact  be  as- 
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sessed  in  the  context  of  iU  other  major  pur- 
poses. 

Providino  aupplementary  fitndt  for  school 
districts  and  schools  in  low-income  areas 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  TlUe  I.  there  was 
almost  no  special  funding  for  low-achieving 
StudenU  in  poor  schools.  In  fact,  schools  at 
that  time  with  high  numbers  or  percentages 
of  StudenU  from  poor  families  had  lower 
per  pupil  expenditures,  fewer  and  less  quali- 
fied teachers  and  other  professional  staff, 
and  fewer  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials.  Both  within  and  across  school 
districU,  children  in  poor  schools  were  not 
receiving  services  comparable  to  studenU  in 
wealthier  attendance  areas.''' 

Title  I  has  not  "solved"  these  fundamen- 
tal educational  inequities.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  program  is  far  more  effective 
in  closing  the  funding  gap  between  rich  and 
poor  school  districU  than  other  state  and 
Federal  programs.  An  NIE  analysis,  Title  I 
Funds  Allocation:  The  Current  Formula,  re- 
ported in  1977  that: 

'Title  I  is  markedly  more  redistributive 
than  other  state  and  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. ...  A  recent  study  of  aid  programs 
in  education,  welfare,  and  other  areas 
suggesU  that  TiUe  I  might  be  the  most  re- 
distributive  of  all  Federal  domestic  pro- 
grams providing  fUnds  to  juris- 
dictions. .  .  Only  food  stamp  programs 
came  close  to  equaling  tills  apparent 
redistributive  effect  |of  Title  I|."  '» 

Evidence  also  suggesU  that  Title  I  has 
been  influential  in  raising  sUte  and  local 
awareness  of  the  need  for  benef iU  of  provid- 
ing additional  funds  for  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion to  educationally  deprived  children.  For 
example,  prior  to  1965,  only  three  states 
had  small  pilot  compensatory  education 
programs."  Since  then,  several  sUtes  have 
begun  or  expanded  their  own  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  In  1976  sixteen  states  al- 
located approximately  $364  million  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  or  poor  children, 
increasing  the  level  of  support  for  compen- 
satory education  by  20  percent  above  Title  I 
funding."  From  extensive  interviews.  NIE 
reporU  that: 

"The  coordinators  of  state  compensatory 
orograms  agreed  that  Title  I  was  necessary 
for  the  success  of  their  own  efforts.  Title  I 
established  the  principle  of  special  assist- 
ance to  disadvantaged  children  and  created 
a  model  that  others  followed.  Without  it. 
they  argued,  few  SUtes  would  have  initiat- 
ed, or  would  continue,  funding  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose." '" 

Title  I,  then,  has  been  effective  not  only 
in  providing  extra  funds  to  poor  school  dis- 
tricU and  schools,  but  also  in  serving  as  a 
model  for  state  programs  for  low-achieving 
or  poor  StudenU. 

Improved  targeting  of  speciaUy-designed 
services  to  low-achieving  children 


Congress  has  long  recognized  that  Title  I 
funds  generally  are  not  sufficient  to  serve 
all  educationally  deprived  children  in  a 
school  district.  The  Title  I  law  stipulates, 
therefore,  that  projecU  be  "of  sufficient 
size,  scope,  and  quality "  to  ensure  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for  the  proJecU 
to  be  successful.'* 

Over  time.  Title  I  has  been  increasingly 
successful  at  concentrating  funds  rather 
than  spreading  iU  limited  resources  as  gen- 
eral aid.  The  cross-time  daU  in  Table  I  dem- 
onstrate this  trend.  Row  I  shows  that  ap- 
proximately 5.5  million  studenU  met  Title 
Is  eligibility  criteria  for  poverty  in  1966;  yet 
more  than  8.2  million  studenU  actually  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  (Row  ID.  This  is 
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almost  one-and-a-half  times  the  number  of 
formula-eligible  children  and  strongly  sug- 
gesU the  general  aid  nature  of  Title  I  pro- 
grams at  that  time  (Row  III),  Indeed,  stud- 
ies of  Title  I's  early  years  (especially  be- 
tween 1966  and  1970)  document  that  many 
school  districU  were  using  Title  I  funds  for 
general  aid  rather  than  for  specially  target- 
ed programs  for  disadvantaged  children.*" 
In  contrast,  in  1978,  wtiile  about  9  million 
StudenU  were  counted  in  the  Title  I  eligibil- 
ity formula  (Row  I),  only  5.1  million  actual- 
ly participated  in  the  program  (Row  II)  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  formula-eligible  stu- 
denU (Row  ni).  indicating  improved  con- 
centrating of  limited  Title  I  funds. 


TABLE  I 


-TARGETING  FIGURES  FOR  TITLE  I  FROM  1966  TO 
1978' 


support  adequate  educational  programs"  to 
address  these  special  needs.  Congress,  there- 
fore, declared  "it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  assistance 
...  to  local,  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from 
low  income  families  to  expand  and  improve 
their  educational  programs"  to  meet  "the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children."  Congress  later  added 
programs  to  serve  the  children  of  certian 
migrant  parenU,  neglected  or  delinquent 
children,  and  handicapiied  children  in  state 
operated  institutions,  and  Indian  children. 

To  carry  out  Congressional  policy,  local 
school  district  and  state  educational  depart- 
menU  design  and  operate  programs  funded 
under  Title  I  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
these  disadvantaged  children. 


I96t      1970      1974      197»       HGURE  L— THE  1980  TITLE  I  DOtUW-WHAT  DOES  IT  BUY' 


I  CMdren  cwnM  fa  LEA  enlrtk- 

maits  («i  mfcrB)  » 5,531        6,952       67<7       9,045 

«  (Wicwtiiis 8.235       7,525       6.100       5.155 

II  Pinxnt  partiopitm  of  coMt- 

td 149         101  9«  57 

IV  ta-Pupil  enKMlitiiil  (land- 

psM) {116.46    SI6I.9I    $24775    S37I.52 

V  Pb-PiciI  uiwKliture  (idfusM 

Iw  mlUtan) (119.tl     S139J2    {167.73    (193.71 

yi   ToUl  title  I  jpprapriatnn  (ki 

millWB) $1,193      $1,339      $1,653      $2,247 

VII  TotJl  tide  I  ipproprlitiai.  lA- 

listed  to  inftalai  (in  mttons) .    $1,217      $1,151      $1,232      $1,162 

■  Fifures  derived  Iron  (Ms  ptonded  by  Depittinenl  of  HaWi,  Eduotan, 
Md  VMlte.  once  of  Eduutiofi 

■fi|ures  for  Rows  I  and  II  ndude  only  "educalnully  dcadvintated" 
chttw.  Iwt  do  nol  include  lundcipped.  iiwenik  detniuents.  mgriRb,  or 
iMdrer  in  igencies  lor  the  nettectel 

Nolt  Adiusled  ligures  are  derived  from  UK  Bimii  if  Lto  Sbbslics 
"Consuner  Price  Indei  fir  AH  Urtan  Corswiiers  US  (Sty  A«cra|e"  witt  1967 
islttseycar 

Source  Knt.  Midiael  ant  Richard  Jun(  "T)k  UHity  ol  a  UnptMliul 
Accroach  ai  totssmg  InptaneiNatixi  A  Dartm  yea  View  ol  TiVe  I,  ESEA." 
(ducatnnal  Evaluation  aH  Poicy  Analysa.  2  (Septemter-Octoter  1910).  p 
23 

The  result  of  this  improved  concentration 
of  funds  is  illustrated  in  Rows  IV  and  V  of 
Table  I.  Even  allowing  for  the  effecU  of  in- 
flation. Title  I  per  pupil  expenditures  in- 
creased by  over  60  percent  during  this 
period.  An  inspection  of  Row  VII  reveals 
that  during  the  same  time  per-pupil  expend- 
itures were  increasing,  the  total  appropri- 
ation for  Title  I  dollars  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion actually  declined  by  5  percent.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  larger  per-pupil 
expenditures  were  due  to  improved  concen- 
tration of  funds  rather  than  additional  ap- 
propriations. 

Two  other  recent  studies  of  Title  I  partici- 
panU  have  found  that,  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages, children  with  the  lowest  achievement 
scores  in  poor  schools  are  the  prinuiry  recip- 
ienU  of  Title  I  services."  These  services  in- 
clude extra  hours  of  instruction  in  reading 
and  math,  smaller  classes,  more  individual 
attention,  specially  designed  materials,  and 
teachers  who  have  more  inservice  and  col- 
lege training  in  teaching  reading  and  math. 

In  sum.  Title  I  makes  a  difference.  Over 
time,  the  program  has  been  increasingly 
successful  in  targeting  special  services  to 
low-achieving  studenU.  A  growing  body  of 
studies  show  that  Title  I  studenU  can  make 
better  than  month-by-month  gains  in  read- 
ing and  mathematics  and  tlutt  these  gains 
often  significantly  exceed  those  of  other 
needy  studenU  not  served  by  the  program. 

WHAT  DO  Tmji  I  DOLLARS  BUY? 

In  enacting  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies have  special  educational  needs  and  that 
school  districU  with  concentrations  of  low- 
income   families  lacked  the  re^urces  "to 
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ftQtnms  for  eduoboMiy  dssdvwtiied  cMdren  run 

IS  scliool  distiica.... KA  '  2.776.5 

Stale  cratrams  Kv  Mnrt.  handicapced,  nerieded, 

and  iOnM  • 11.7  >  377  2 

SWe  adiMislrataai 1.5  >  MS 

EvataliM .4  '  130 

ratal 100  0      3,215  2 

'  Indudes  Ibsk  and  concentration  grants 
'  Sobjict  10  adjustments  n  mipant  transfer  reord  system 
'Sel^sides 

Source:  Based  on  aUnent  faurts  lor  fiscal  year  1980  m  unpulilishd  tables 
provided  by  US  Department  ol  Education 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  I,  over  86  percent 
of  all  Titles  I  dollars  is  used  by  school  dis- 
tricU to  provide  specially  designed  supple- 
mentary programs  for  educationally  de- 
prived children  in  poor  schools.  Just  under 
12  percent  is  provided  to  states  for  targeted 
assistance  to  children  of  migratory  farmers 
or  fishermen,  to  handicapped  children  in 
state  agencies,  and  to  neglected  or  delin- 
quent children.  Of  the  remainder,  1.5  per- 
cent is  set  aside  to  reimburse  states  for  per- 
forming the  administrative  functions  con- 
nected with  Title  1,  and  .5  percent  is  re- 
served to  improve  local  evaluations  of  Title 
I  and  to  assess  the  program's  effectiveness.  == 

/.  Title  I  school  district  programs 

Since  school  districU  have  considerable 
flexibility  in  how  they  use  their  Title  I 
funds,  there  is  no  single  example  of  a  Title  I 
program.  Title  I  proJecU  differ  from  district 
to  district  as  do  other  educational  programs. 

School  districU  determine  which  schools 
will  receive  Title  I  funds  and  which  studenU 
will  receive  what  kind  of  services  based  on  a 
local  assessment  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
children  in  each  school.  "The  law  and  regula- 
tions, require  that  programs  be  targeted  to 
schools  in  the  poorest  neighborhoods,  that 
the  StudenU  in  greatest  educational  need  to 
be  served  first  and  that  the  services  pro- 
vided with  Title  I  fluids  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  services  provided  to  studenU 
from  state  and  local  sources.  The  law  also 
stipulates  that  school  districU  establish  ad- 
visory councils  to  encourage  parent  involve- 
ment in  the  planning,  carrying  out,  and 
evaluating  of  Title  I  proJecU. 

Figure  Tl.—What  do  title  I  funds  buy  at  the 
school  district  level? 

Percent 

Instruction 74.28 

Other 21.10 

Auxiliary 4.62 

Source:  NIE,  '"Compensatory  Education  Ser\'- 
ices."  1977.  p.  19. 

Although  each  school  district's  Title  I  pro- 
gram   is    unique,    some    national    patterns 


exist.  Figure  II  illustrates  tiiat  school  dis- 
tricU use  Title  I  funds  primarily  for  direct 
Instruction  for  participating  studenU, 
spending,  on  average,  three  quarters  of 
their  Title  I  allotment  on  these  classroom 
services.  This  instruction  is  most  frequently 
in  remedial  reading  and  mathematics  for 
elementary  school  studenU  farthest  behind. 
Another  one-fifth  of  these  Title  I  funds  pay 
for  other  expenses  directly  related  to  class- 
room services;  those  expenses  Include  sala- 
ries for  support  personnel,  fringe  benefiU, 
equipment,  building  maintenance  and  capi- 
tal outlays. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  school  dis- 
trict Title  I  budget  is  used  to  fund  auxiliary 
services  such  as  parent  involvement  activi- 
ties, libraries,  health  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices, and  counseling.  With  the  exception  of 
expenditures  for  parent  involvement  activi- 
ties, including  parent  advisory  councils,  the 
proportion  of  "Title  I  monies  spent  on  auxil- 
iary services  had  declined  by  20  percent 
from  1973  to  1978.  Library  services  and  guid- 
ance programs  have  been  the  first  to  be 
dropped  or  reduced.' 

Since  there  are  insufficient  Title  I  funds 
to  serve  all  eligible  schools  and  studenU  or 
provide  compensatory  instruction  in  every 
subject  area  and  grade  level,  school  districU 
must  often  select  the  subject  areas  and 
grade  levels  in  which  they  will  use  their 
Title  I  funds. 

Remedial  reading  and  basic  mathematics 
are  the  subject  areas  most  frequently  sup- 
ported with  Title  I  funds  as  Figure  III  dem- 
onstrates. Over  86  percent  of  Title  I  com- 
pensatory services  are  in  those  areas;  reme- 
dial reading/language  arU  alone  accounU 
for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Title  I  instruc- 
tional programs.  In  1977  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  reported  that  95  percent 
of  all  Title  I  districU  provide  supplementary 
reading/ language  arU  as  part  of  their  com- 
pensatory education  offerings.*  Other  in- 
structional areas  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Title  I  include  pre-school  readiness  pro- 
grams, social  studies/cultural  awareness,  sci- 
ence, vocational  skills,  services  for  handi- 
capped children,  and  E^lish  as  a  second 
language  (ESL)  instruction. 

FIGURE  lll.-COMPENSATORY  INSTRUCTION  RECEIVED  BY 
TITLE  I  STUDENTS  BY  SUBJECT  1978-79 


PEfccnt 


Reraedd  reaihi(/l»|va(e  arts 60.6  3.522J25 

HaOoiatKS 26 1  1.513^23 

Other  sutneds' 103  599.441 

EnilBli  as  SK»d  laiguace  (LS.L) 3.0  173.4*0 

'  Hial  IS  preschod  itattness  saeacc.  etc 

Source  r«uics  derived  from  unpiMslied  taUe  fsol  year  1978  Hiato  ol 
Partnpants  Mo  Recaved  Instnidaial  and  Service  AdiMties  n  noe  I 
Piorams  IfA  Program  Partcwnts  from  Lo>i-lacame  Areas".  US  nriifal 

Of  the  approximately  5.2  miUion  studenU 
served  in  Title  I  programs  in  1979.  almost 
three-quarters  were  in  grades  1-6  while  a 
fifth  were  in  grades  7-12.  and  less  than  7 
percent  attended  pre-K  or  kindergarten  pro- 
grams.' 

Quality  of  Instructional  Services  in  Title  I 
School  District  Programs 

While  school  districU  design  a  variety  of 
programs  with  Title  I  funds,  overall,  serv- 
ices received  by  Title  I  studenU  differ  in  im- 
portant ways  from  those  received  by  non- 
compensatory StudenU  in  the  same  school. 
On  average.  Title  I  services  involve  smaller 
classes,  more  hours  of  instruction  in  reading 
and  math,  special  teachers  and  aides,  and 
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more  vmrtod  bistnictional  approaches  and 
matettela. 

ClanSlie 

The  Sustalnbic  Effects  Study  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Education  found  that 
whfle  Title  I  students  receive  their  Instruc- 
ttoo  in  classes  smaller  than  ones  for  regular 
students,  the  major  difference  Is  that  Title  I 
students  are  taucht  In  small  group  settings 
by  special  teachers  and  aides.  The  NIE 
Comprasatory  Education  Study  reported 
that  the  average  class  siae  for  compoisatory 
instruction  is  9  students  for  remedial  read- 
ing and  12  students  (or  math.  These  class 
siaes  are  significantly  smaller  than  an  aver- 
age homeroom  slse  of  77  students  in  the 
Title  I  schools  studied.* 

Instructional  Time 

Even  though  the  number  of  hours  in  a 
school  day  is  fixed.  Title  I  students  receive 
consklerabty  more  hours  of  instruction,  on 
the  average,  in  the  basic  skills  areas  of  read- 
ing and  math  than  do  regular  students. 
These  comparisons,  however,  seem  to  fluc- 
tuate according  to  grade  level  and  subject 
area.  For  example.  Title  I  and  non-Title  I 
students  in  first  and  second  grades  receive 
api»t>xlmately  the  same  amount  of  reading 
instruction.  Beginning  in  the  third  grade 
and  continuing  through  the  sixth  grade. 
Title  I  students  have  considerably  more 
hours  of  reading  instruction  than  do  non- 
Title  I  students.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
pensatory education  students  receive  much 
more  instruction  in  mathematics  in  all  of 
the  first  six  grades.  Overall,  regular  stu- 
dents receive  about  4.8  hours  of  math  in- 
struction per  weeli  while  compensatory  stu- 
dents receive  5.8  hours  per  week  or  about  20 
percent  more.^ 

Content  and  Method  of  Instruction 

According  to  teacher  survey  data.  Title  I 
students  generally  receive  different  and 
more  varied  content  in  their  special  instruc- 
tion than  they  do  In  their  regular  classroom 
instruction.  Especially  in  reading.  Title  1 
students  are  exposed  to  more  basic  or  reme- 
dial content  of  instruction  than  are  regular 
students.  Although  there  are  considerable 
differences  across  grades  and  programs. 
Title  I  students  In  grades  1-8,  for  example, 
more  frequently  practice  writing  letters  or 
groups  of  letters,  learn  sight  words,  and 
read  orally  than  do  regular  students.  These 
differences  in  content  and  teaching  meth- 
ods become  more  pronounced  in  later 
grades. 

Also.  Title  I  teachers  and  aides  more  often 
attempt  to  individualize  the  type  and  con- 
tent of  instruction  for  their  students  than 
do  regular  teachers.  And.  Title  I  teachers 
more  frequently  design  their  curriculum  on 
the  basis  of  objective  needs  assessment  data 
such  as  test  scores  rather  than  a  standard, 
approved  ciuriculum. 

Instructional  approaches,  of  course,  vary 
widely  in  both  regular  and  Title  I  class- 
rooms. Nonetheless,  in  general.  Title  I  stu- 
dents receive  more  instruction  from  teach- 
ers and  aides  who  use  a  wider  variety  of  in- 
stnictional  materials  including  individual 
viewing  equipment,  study  carrels,  learning 
centers,  and  special  reading  machine.* 
Location  of  Instruction 

Most  students  receive  their  compensatory 
instruction  outside  the  regular  classroom." 
Thus,  there  is  apparently  a  wide-spread  but 
erroneous  belief  that  the  Title  I  law  or  regu- 
lations require  pull-out  programs — removing 
students  from  their  regular  classrooms  for  a 
part  of  the  school  day  to  obtain  additional 
remedial  instruction. 


Footnote*  at  end  of  articlr 


However.  Title  I  aenrioes  can  and  are  given 
in  regular  claMrooms.  in  small  groups 
within  a  classroom,  and  in  learning  centers 
within  the  regular  class,  as  well  as  in 
summer  school,  after  school  and  in  weekend 
programs.  For  example: 

In  the  Personalized  Instruction  Program 
in  Westminster.  Colorado.  specialii>ts  work 
with  regular  classroom  teachers  and  aides  In 
the  classroom  to  create  InstructioruU  activi- 
ties individually  tailored  to  each  child's 
learning  style  and  interests.  These  Individ- 
ualised activities  are  especially  designed  to 
reinforce  the  classroom  teacher's  language 
arts  curriculum. 

The  Reading  English  RoUtion  Project  in 
Thomson,  Georgia  relies  on  team  teaching 
and  a  rotating  classroom  approach.  Stu- 
dents are  divided  into  small,  flexible  groups 
which  move  among  the  various  learning  sta- 
tions within  the  classroom. 

Teachers  with  Title  I  students  In  Warren. 
Michigan  work  with  reading  specialists  and 
the  principal  within  the  classroom  to  devel- 
op a  step-by-step  program  for  selected  stu- 
dents. The  program,  A  Chance  for  Every 
Child,  provides  the  student  instruction  at 
his/her  individual  level  with  high  interest 
materials.  The  teacher  retains  primary  re- 
sponsibilty  for  putting  the  plan  into  action 
using  materials  developed  by  the  special- 
ists. "■ 

Based  on  research  which  found  that  both 
approaches  can  be  equally  effective,  Con- 
gress, in  reauthorizing  Title  I  in  1978, 
"emphasizeldl  that  Title  I  should  not  be 
considered  to  encourage  or  require  any  par- 
ticular Instructional  strategy"  and  directed 
the  Department  of  Education  to  "develop 
regulations  which  inform  program  adminis- 
trators how  to  design  'in-class'  as  well  as 
pull-out'  programs  for  Title  I."  ' ' 


dent  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS) 
allows  schools  receiving  migrant  children  to 
more  quickly  and  accurately  find  or  estab- 
lish proper  educational  programs  for  these 
students.  A  Coordinated  Skills  Information 
System  (SIS)  Is  now  being  added  to  tCSRTS. 
Information  about  the  reading  and  math 
skills  which  students  have  mastered  are 
available  to  help  teachers  design  appropri- 
ate educational  programs. 

Very  few  children  of  migrant  workers 
graduate  from  high  school.  It  is  estimated 
that  even  in  the  early  1970's,  9  out  of  every 
10  migrant  children  did  not  attend  high 
school  and  only  3  out  of  10  of  those  who 
did.  graduated.'*  The  MSRTS  as  well  as  the 
other  special  services  of  the  Migrant  pro- 
gram are  designed  to  overcome  obstacles 
contributing  to  this  low  high  school  comple- 
tion rate.  In  addition,  the  Washington- 
Texas  Secondary  Credit  Exchange  project, 
funded  by  the  Migrant  program,  is  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  program  which  permits  the 
transfer  of  credit  for  courses  taken  In  one 
state  to  meet  the  graduation  requirements 
In  another  state. 

Since  society  has  long  overlooked  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  drawing  migrant  children  Into  the 
school  system  is  itself  a  goal  of  the  program. 
In  1978.  the  Department  of  Education 
began  a  major  "child  find"  campaign  to 
Identify  all  eligible  migrant  children.  The 
Initial  success  of  these  efforts  is  suggested 
by  the  growth  of  this  program  from  121 
projects  in  1987  serving  about  43,000  stu- 
dents to  3,000  project  sites  In  1979  serving 
approximately  522.000  students.  The  mi- 
grant child  search,  however.  Is  far  from 
complete:  it  was  estimated  in  1978  that  ap- 
proximately 500,000  children  remained  un- 
served.'* 


II.  TiTLi  I,  STATE  AGEKCY  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAMS      Title  I  Programs  for  Handicapped  Children 


In  addition  to  funding  the  supplemental 
services  for  low-achieving  students  in  local 
school  districts,  almost  12  percent  of  the 
Title  I  funds  are  spent  on  three  other  pro- 
grams operated  by  state  educational  agen- 
cies. 

Title  I  Programs  for  Migratory  Children 

In  school  year  1980,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment made  grants  totaling  209.6  million  to 
state  eduction  departments  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  whose 
parents  are  migratory  agricultural  workers 
or  migratory  fishermen.  With  these  funds 
and  federal  technical  assistance,  each  par- 
ticipating state  department  (1)  establishes 
or  Improves  projects  which  serve  migrant 
children,  either  directly  or  through  local 
school  districts,  and  (2)  coordinates  Its  pro- 
grams with  those  in  other  states  and  ar- 
ranges for  the  computerized  transferral  of 
school  records  of  migratory  students. 

By  1980  the  Title  I  Migrant  Program  of- 
fered educational  and  related  services  to 
over  520,000  migrant  students  In  about 
16.000  schools  in  47  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  largest  of  these  grants  went  to  Texas 
($63  million).  California  ($54  million),  Flor- 
ida ($17  million),  and  Washington  ($9  mil- 
lion)." 

Migrant  projects  differ  from  state  to  state 
and  district  to  district,  just  as  the  school  dis- 
trict programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children  do.  However,  most  include  re- 
medial reading  and  writing  in  English  and 
the  students'  home  language." 

A  major  success  of  this  program  has  been 
the  development  of  a  nationwide  computer- 
ized communication  system  which  permits 
rapid  transmission  of  student  background 
and  achievement  data.  This  Migrant  Stu- 


In  1980  approximately  225,500  handi- 
capped children  In  3,900  state  schools  and 
3,100  local  educational  agencies  received 
services  funded  by  this  Title  I  program.  The 
primary  emphasis  of  this  program  is  to  pro- 
vide special  services  to  ( 1 )  handicapped  stu- 
dents In  full-time  residential  Institutions 
supported  with  state  funds.  (2)  handicapped 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  regular 
school  but  require  additional  assistance 
from  itinerant  specialists,  and  (3)  handi- 
capped children  confined  to  their  home  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  their  handicap. 

Because  these  funds  are  used  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  supplement  other  state  and  fed- 
eral resources  for  the  handicapped,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  isolate  and  generalize  about  the 
services  handicapped  students  receive  under 
this  one  program.  However.  Title  I  general- 
ly funds  (in  whole  or  In  part):  speech,  au- 
diology.  and  psychological  services;  physical 
and  occupational  therapy;  and  counseling 
and  medical  services  for  diagnostic  or  evalu- 
ation purposes. 

Title  I  Programs  for  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  Children? 

The  addition  of  this  program  to  Title  I  in 
1968  (P.L.  89-750)  represented  the  first  fed- 
eral effort  to  improve  educational  experi- 
ences of  children  in  institutions  for  neglect- 
ed or  delinquent  youth  or  in  adult  correc- 
tional facilities.  In  1980,  funding  for  the 
Title  I  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Program 
was  $33.1  mUlion. 

Services  funded  by  this  program  vary  con- 
siderably from  site  to  site  depending  on  how 
a  facility  organizes  its  regular  educational 
programs.  Most  minimum  security  facilities, 
where  students  can  move  from  class  to  class, 
provide  services  in   the  same  way  regular 


schools  do— in  pull-out  or  in<Iaa  programs 
emphasizing  basic  reading  and  math  skills. 
Other  facilities  hold  Title  I  classes  in  one  or 
two  rooms  with  tight  security.  As  Figure  FV 
Illustrates,  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
Title  I  funds  for  neglected  or  delinquent 
children  are  spent  on  classroom  personnel, 
primarily  teachers  and  aides.  Another  11 
percent  cover  expenditures  for  other  sup- 
port staff  such  as  teacher  resource  special- 
ists, community/school  liaisons,  and  evalua- 
tion and  other  technical  assistance  staff, 
while  local  administrative  costs  account  for 
approximately  S  percent  of  the  total  allot- 
ment. 

Figure  IV.— What  title  I  funds  for  neglected 
and  delinquent  diUdren  buy 

Percent 

Classroom  personnel 80 

Other  support  staff ' 11 

Counselors » 6 

Administrators 3 

'That  is.  teacher  resource  specialists,  communi- 
ty/school liaisons,  evaluation  specialists. 

Source:  System  Development  Corporation.  "Na- 
tional Evaluation  of  Title  I  Progress  for  Neglected 
or  Delinquent  Youth  in  State  Institutions."  Interim 
Report  for  Contract  XXX-XX-XXXX  with  D.S.  Office 
of  Education  (Santa  Monica.  Calif..  1977). 

WHO  PARTICIPATES  IN  TITLE  I  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
PROGRAlfS? 

Title  I  is  truly  national  in  scope.  Over  87 
percent  of  the  approximately  16,000  local 
school  districts,  nationwide,  participate  in 
the  program.  More  than  4.9  million  public 
school  children  and  185.140  non-public 
sch(x>l  children,  or  approximately  5.2  mil- 
lion, received  Title  I  services  in  local  school 
districts  during  school  year  1979-80.'  About 
73  percent  (or  3.8  million)  of  these  children 
attended  grades  1-6,  representing  almost  16 
percent  of  the  public  and  non-public  sch(x>l 
enrollment  in  these  grades. 

School  districts  employed  an  equivalent  of 
241.827  full-time  teachers,  aides,  administra- 
tors, and  other  professional  and  support 
staff  in  Title  I  school  district  projects  in 
fiscal  year  1979.'  The  nation's  six  largest 
school  districts  use  Title  I  dollars  to  fund 
about  5  percent  of  their  teaching  staff  and 
over  40  percent  of  their  educational  aides. 
Almost  700.000  parents  of  Title  I  students 
serve  on  advisory  councils  and  participate  In 
other  program  activities.'  This  section  de- 
scribes some  of  the  characteristics  of  these 
participants  in  Title  I  school  district  proj- 
ects. 

/.  Title  I  students 

There  are  not  enough  Title  I  funds  to 
serve  all  the  children  performing  below 
grade  level  in  the  country's  schools.  Thus. 
Congress  decided  to  concentrate  these  limit- 
ed resources  on  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren attending  the  poorest  schools.  In  gen- 
eral, only  those  schools  in  which  the  con- 
centration of  poor  children  is  as  large  as  the 
district's  average  are  eligible  for  Title  I  proj- 
ects. Usually,  the  poorest  schools  must  be 
ser\ed  first.  However,  to  give  districts  flexi- 
bility to  meet  local  circumstances,  the  law 
allows  the  use  of  other  criteria  for  selecting 
schools  under  certain  circiunstances.  For  ex- 
ample, a  school  district  may  choose  to  main- 
tain a  Title  I  project  for  two  years  after  a 
school  loses  Its  eligibility  according  to  strict 
poverty  rankings.  The  law  also  permits  the 
u-se  of  a  variety  of  poverty  standards  to  rank 
schools,  including  census  data,  free  lunch  or 
breakfast  counts.  AFDC  records,  school  sur- 
veys, or  housing  and  employment  statistics. 

Once  a  school  district  selects  its  target 
schools,  a  pool  of  eligible  children  "having 
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the  greatest  need"  for  remedial  help  are 
identified  at  each  target  schooL  In  general, 
the  students  performing  most  poorly  in 
school  must  be  served  first.  Schools  deter- 
mine poor  performance  on  the  basis  of 
standardized  achievement  scores,  teacher 
judgments,  or  some  combination  of  meth- 
ods. In  order  to  strengthen  the  program's 
continuity,  the  law  allows  school  districts  to 
continue  services  to  children  no  longer  in 
greatest  need,  but  who  are  still  educational- 
ly deprived.  Title  I  gives  school  districts 
flexibility  in  other  respects;  it  permits  the 
districts  to  keep  children  in  the  program 
who  are  transferred  to  an  ineligible  school 
or  to  skip  the  lowest  achieving  students  if 
they  are  receiving  similar  services  from 
other  state  and  l(x»l  programs. 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  study 
of  who  participates  in  Title  I  school  district 
programs  reports  that  "lilt  is  clear  in  terms 
of  percentages,  that  poor  children  and  edu- 
cationally needy  children  are  the  principal 
recipients  of  Title  I."*  However,  largely  be- 
cause of  limited  funding  and  flexible 
school/student  selection  procedures,  almost 
half  of  the  low  achieving  students  in  grades 
1-6— or  almost  3  million  students— do  not  re- 
ceive any  compensatory  education  services. 
In  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  even  fewer 
educationally  deprived  students  receive  the 
services  of  Title  I.  The  National  Institute  of 
Education's  Compensatory  Eklucation  Study 
reported  in  1977  that  in  Title  I  districts  with 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
only  1  percent  of  the  secondary  school  stu- 
dents received  Title  I-funded  services.* 

TABU  ll.-PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  RECEIVE  TITLE 
I  AND  OTHER  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  SERVICES  BY 
FAMILY  INCOME  AND  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT  LEVELS 
(GRADES  2-6) 
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An  inspection  of  Table  II  shows  that  40 
percent  of  the  children  who  are  both  poor 
and  low  achievers  and  26  i>ercent  of  the 
non-poor  low  achievers  receive  Title  I  serv- 
ices." Another  30  percent  of  these  students 
are  eiutiUed  in  compensatory  programs 
fimded  from  other  federal,  state,  and  local 
sources.  A  large  percentage  of  low  achievers, 
both  poor  and  non-poor  receive  no  compen- 
satory services.  The  data  also  indicate  that 
some  regular  achievers  are  receiving  Title  I 
services,  but  this  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  how  the  study  defined  "regular 
achievers"  and  how  districts  actually  identi- 
fy participating  students.  The  flexibility  of 
the  law's  school/student  selection  require- 
ments may  also  account  for  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  "regular  achievers."  However,  it 
also  appears  that  some  school  districts  are 
actually  serving  some  ineligible  students. 
Nonetheless,  the  percentages  reported  in 
this  table  show  that  low  achievers  are  the 
primary  recipients  of  Title  I  services  and 
that  Title  I  is  much  more  targeted  on  these 
children  than  other  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs. 


Ficinui  v.— A  comparison  of  the  racial/ 
ethnic  composition  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  in  title  I  districts  to  dis- 
trict averages 

Percent  enrollment  in  compensa- 
tory education  programs: 

White 54.0 

Black 34.5 

Spanish  sumamed 9A 

Other' 1.6 

Percent  of  total  enrollment  in  title 
I  districts: 

White 74.0 

Black 19.5 

Spanish  sumamed 4.8 

Other' A 

■Other,  i.e..  American  Indians,  Asian.  Pacific  Is- 
lander. 

Source:  Adapted  from  figures  in  NIE.  Compenaa- 
lory  Education  Servica.  1977.  p.  14:  Table  2 
"Racial/Ethnic  Composition  of  Title  I  DistricU." 

The  most  recent  data  available  comparing 
the  racial/ethnic  backgroimd  of  compensa- 
tory education  students,  primarily  Title  I 
students,  with  the  average  racial  composi- 
tion of  Title  I  sch<x>l  districts  are  presented 
in  Figure  V.  These  figures  show  that  the 
concentration  of  minority  students  in  c»m- 
pensatory  programs  in  Title  I  districts  is 
substantially  higher  than  that  in  the  dis- 
tricts as  a  whole:  34  percent  of  the  compen- 
satory education  students  are  black,  com- 
pared with  19  percent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment: 10  percent  are  Spanish  sumamed. 
compared  with  5  percent  of  total  enroll- 
ment; and  54  percent  are  white,  compared 
with  75  percent  of  total  enrollment. 

Table  III  reports  the  most  recent  availa- 
ble data  (FY  1979)  on  the  age.  sex,  and  lan- 
guage background  of  Title  I  participants  in 
grades  1-6. 

Table  III.— Characteristics  of  title  I  partici- 
pants: Age,  sex,  language  background  per- 
centages 


[Grades  1-6  only] 


Age: 
5-6  years., 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Percentage 
12 
17 
18 
17 
17 
14 
4 


Total. 

Sex: 
Female...., 
Male 


100 


44 

56 


Total.. 


100 


84 

12 

4 


Language  background: 

English  spoken  ait  home 

Spanish  spoken  at  home 

Other  language  spoken  at  home.. 

Total 100 

Source:  ED.  "Annual  E\'aluation  Report  on  Edu- 
cation Programs."  1980  p.  14. 

Title  I  in  Non-Public  Schools 

In  fiscal  year  1980  an  estimated  191,000 
private  school  students  participated  in  Title 
I  schcKil  district  programs.  This  represents 
about  4  percent  of  the  over  5  million  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  private  schools.'  Although 
non-public  schools  cannot  receive  Title  I 
fluids  directly,  eligible  students  attending 
non-public  schools  and  living  in  Title  I  proj- 
ect areas  must  receive  services  comparable 
to  those  eligible  public  school  students  re- 
ceive. The  most  frequently  used  methods 
for  serving  these  students  included  mobile 
educational  units  and  equipment,  dual  en- 
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roUment,  and  the  use  of  employees  paid  by 
public  schools  with  Title  I  funds  who  work 
in  non-public  schools  attended  by  eligible 
students. 

In  states  where  local  districts  substantial- 
ly fail  to  provide  Title  I  services  to  eligible 
non-public  school  children  or  when  state 
statute  prevents  school  districts  from  pro- 
viding such  services,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Education  may  Invoke  what  is  called  the  by- 
pass provision.  That  Is.  the  Department  of 
Education  may  contract  with  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  serve  eligible  students  In  non- 
public schools  and  may  pay  for  these  serv- 
ices with  part  of  the  state  and  school  dis- 
tricts' TlUe  I  allotment. 

Until  recently,  basic  descriptive  data  on 
the  participation  rates  of  and  services  to  eli- 
gible non-public  school  students  have  been 
limited.  For  example,  prior  to  1978,  Title  I 
school  district  grantees  were  not  required  to 
report  separately:  (1)  benefits  provided  to 
non-public  and  public  school  students,  or  (2) 
the  effectiveness  of  Title  I  for  both  types  of 
students.  Without  such  data  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  if  non-public  school  children 
are  receiving  equitable  services. 


Urban/ rural  participation  in  title  I  ic/iool 
district  programs 
Rural  areas  rank  highest  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  Title  I  students  served.  FMgure  VI 
illustrates  that  there  are  approximately  1.78 
million  Title  I  students  attending  rural 
schools.  Cities  under  500.000  rank  second 
with  approximately  1.55  million  Title  I  stu- 
dents. The  smallest  number  of  Title  I  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  suburban  schools. 

FIGURE  VI -PERCENTAGE  AND  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  Of 
STUDENTS  RECEIVING  TRIE  I  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  SERV- 
ICES BY  URBANIOTY.  FISCAL  YEAR  1979  • 
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Almost  13  percent  (or  650.994)  of  students 
in  Title  I  school  district  programs  are  con- 
centrated in  6  of  the  country's  largest  dis- 
tricU  listed  in  Table  IV.» 


TABU  IV -TITLE  I  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NATIONS  SIX  LARGEST  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ( 1980-81  SCHOOL  YEAR) 
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//.  Title  I  school  dUtnct  stajf 

During  the  1975-76  school  year,  approxi- 
mately 111.000  full-time  equivalent  teachers 
provided  compensatory  education  instruc- 
tion in  Title  I  districts.  Largely  because  of 
higher  educational  costs,  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  teachers  paid  with  Title 
I  funds  dropped  by  more  than  13.000  or  12.8 
percent  from  1975  to  1979. 

In  1979,  Title  I  paid  the  salaries  of  more 
educational  aides  than  teachers:  of  the  staff 
members  assigned  to  Title  I  programs. 
97.772  were  teachers  and  104,286  were  edu- 
cational aides.  ■■>  The  data  reported  by  the  6 
largest  school  districts  reflect  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  school  year  1980-81.  These  districts 
hired  the  equivalent  of  approximately  6.546 
teachers  and  9,468  instructional  aides  with 
Title  I  funds.  The  4  districts  reporting  com- 
parative staffing  figures  for  Table  IV.  pay 
for  over  40  percent  of  their  instructional 
aides  with  Title  I  funds. 

Educational  aides  generally  provide  extra 
attention  to  students  either  individually  or 
in  small  groups.  Teachers  report  that  these 
aides  provide  individual  instruction  to  stu- 
dents in  75  percent  of  the  compensatory 
math  classes;  in  58  percent  of  the  compensa- 
tory language  arts  classes:  and  in  42  percent 
of  the  compensatory  reading  classes.  Stu- 
dents who  obtain  their  compensatory  read- 
ing instruction  from  an  aide  receive  on  aver- 
age one  hour  more  of  reading  instruction  a 
week  than  do  students  taught  by  reading 
specialists.  ■  ■ 


Title  I  teachers  are  usually  highly  quali- 
fied. Sixty-seven  percent  have  graduate 
training  beyond  a  bachelor's  degree,  and  62 
percent  specialize  in  one  area."  As  Table  V 
illustrates.  Title  I  teachers  tend  to  have 
more  specialized  inservice  training  and  more 
courses  in  instructional  techniques  than  do 
regular  teachers  in  Title  I  schools.  Both 
groups  have  similar  amounts  of  college 
training,  but  Title  I  teachers  tend  to  have 
less  teaching  experience  than  regular  teach- 
ers. 


TABLE  V  -COMPARING  TITLE  I  AND  NONTITLE  I  TEACHERS: 
AVERAGE  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  ' 
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Figure  VII  displays  the  most  recent  avail- 
able data  on  the  ethnic  distribution  of  com- 
pensatory education  teachers.  Although 
this  distribution  is  not  representative  of  the 
ethnic  distribution  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion students,  it  does  approximate  that  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  Title  I  districts. '  ^ 


Fiouitx  WW.—Racied/ethnic  iistribution  of 
compensatory  education  teachers 

Percent 

White 76.8 

Black 19.6 

Other 3.6 

Source:  Adapted  from  NIE.  CompenMatory  Educa- 
tion Servicet.  1977.  p.  27:  Table  9. 

///.  Parent  inw^rxment  in  title  I  school 
district  programs 

Title  I  has  led  the  way  in  recognizing  the 
value  of  involving  parents  in  the  decision- 
making and  the  Instructional  aspects  of 
their  children's  education.  Elach  school  dis- 
trict receiving  Title  I  funds  must  establish  a 
district  advisory  council  and  an  advisory 
council  at  each  Title  I  school.  In  districts 
with  small  Title  I  project  only  a  district  ad- 
visory council  is  required.  ■*  A  majority  of 
the  members  on  these  councils  must  be  par- 
ents of  Title  I  children.  Their  functions  are 
to  advise  the  school  officials  on  how  to  plan, 
carry  out.  and  evaluate  Title  I  projects. 

Between  the  school  years  1977-78  and 
1979-80.  the  numtter  of  parents  on  Title  I 
parent  advisory  councils  increased  by  28 
percent  from  207.345  to  265.755.  The 
number  of  Title  I  parents  who  participated 
in  other  Title  I  activities  such  as  home  tu- 
toring, working  as  in-class  aides,  and  design- 
ing and  evaluating  program  plans  increased 
even  more  dramatically  by  66  percent— from 
258.763  to  431,166  from  1977  to  1980.>> 

Congress  has  long  realized  that  active 
Title  I  parents  are  one  of  the  crucial  factors 
for  improving  the  effectiveness  of  Title  I 
programs.  Thus,  parents  of  Title  I  children 
are  as  integral  a  part  of  the  program  as 
teachers  aides,  administrators,  and  students. 

TITLE  I,  TODAY  AND  BEYOND:  IMPORTANT 
POLICY  QUESTIONS 

The  major  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  ad- 
dress three  questions  about  Title  I  today. 
This  section,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 
what  the  Council  sees  as  important  policy 
questions  which  need  to  be  considered  in 
order  to  continue  improving  services  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
1980s  and  beyond. 

1.  The  federal  government,  especially  over 
the  last  15  years,  has  assumed  an  active  role 
in  targeting  supplemental  services  to  tradi- 
tionally underserved  students,  including 
poor  children,  ethnic  minorities,  migrants. 
Indians,  students  with  limited  E^nglish  profi- 
ciency, handicapped  children,  and  certain 
neglected  or  delinquent  children.  As  Title  I 
and  other  federal  education  programs  have 
developed,  the  federal  government  has 
relied  increasingly  on  extensive  and  intri- 
cate regulations  to  ensure  that  these  stu- 
dents receive  equitable  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  local  school  officials,  faced  with 
a  growing  number  of  ever  more  complex 
regulations,  have  voiced  strident  opposition 
to  what  they  perceive  as  federal  intrusion  in 
education.  One  of  the  key  policy  questions 
facing  educational  policymakers  in  the 
1980's  is:  How  can  the  federal  government 
best  accomplish  its  equity  goals  without  cre- 
ating undue  burdens  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts? 

2.  Federal  education  programs  have 
evolved  in  a  patchwork  fashion  in  res[>onse 
to  particular  demands  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  an  overall  plan.  Until  recently  each 
program  had  its  own  set  of  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  guidelines.  Each  program  as- 
sumed that  the  students  it  served  were  dis- 
tinct from  children  receiving  other  forms  of 
categorical  assistance.  In  reality,  many  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  more  than  one  categori- 
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cal  program.  Serious  consideration  must  be 
given  to  such  questions  as:  How  can  schooU 
best  serve  students  who  are  eligible  for 
more  than  one  categorical  program?  How 
can  parents  best  advise  school  officials  In 
schools  and  »chool  district*  that  receive 
funds  from  several  federal  and  sUte  pro- 
grams? How  can  wider  use  of  the  school- 
wide  project  concept  in  the  1978  revision  of 
Title  I  be  fostered? 

3  Relatedly,  the  federal,  and  in  most  in- 
stances. sUte  administration  of  Title  I  is 
separate  from  the  administration  of  other 
federally-funded  programs  for  handicapped 
children,  for  bilingual  education,  and  for 
other  civil  righte  programs  and  mandates. 
However,  at  the  local  level  these  programs 
are  highly  interdependent.  TlUe  I  poUcy, 
therefore.  muBt  be  decided  in  light  of  ite  re- 
lation to  other  federal  and  state  categorical 
programs.  Policy  questions  in  need  of  fur- 
ther research  are:  What  Is  the  cumulative 
impact  of  the  confluence  of  sUte  and  feder- 
al categorical  programs  on  school  principals 
and  school  district  administrators?  And.  to 
what  degree  do  school  officials  use  Title  I 
funds  to  accomplish  other  program  require- 
menU  or  civil  rights  mandates? 

4  Title  I  serves  very  few  secondary 
schools,  especially  high  schools.  This  is  at 
least  partiaUy  due  to  limited  Title  I  funding. 
There  is,  however,  little  systematic  informa- 
tion on  such  questions  as:  What  are  barriers 
to  Title  I  programs  in  secondary  schools? 
How  can  these  barriers  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated? Are  there  some  particularly  effective 
approaches  to  compensatory  instruction  at 
the  secondary  level? 

GLOSSARY 

Common/i7  used  abbreviations 

AFDC— Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children. 

EI>— United  States  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

ESEA— Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act. 

ESL— English  as  a  Second  Language. 

FTE;— Pull  Time  Equivalent. 

FY— Fiscal  Year. 

JDRP— J"int  Dissemination  and  Review 
Panel. 

LE:A— Local  Education  Agency. 

MSRTS— Migrant  Student  Record  Trans- 
fer System. 

NIE— National  Institute  of  Education. 

N  &  D— Neglected  or  Delinquent. 

OCE— Of fice  of  Compensatory  Education. 

PAC— Parent  Advisory  Council. 

SEA— State  Education  Agency. 

TACs— Technical  Assistance  Centers. 

TIERS— Title  I  Evaluation  and  Reporting 
System. 

A  summary  Of  title  I  program  requirements  • 


Title  I  is  a  categorical  program  which  pro- 
vides monies  to  school  districts  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  in  poor  schools.  It  is 
not  intended  to  provide  general  funding  to 
local  school  districts.  Because  Title  I  has 
never  been  fully  funded,  school  districts 
generally  must  select  the  poorest  schools  in 
the  districts  as  Title  I  schools  and  choose 
students  farthest  behind  their  peers  in 
these  schools  as  Title  I  students.  To  make 
sure  that  Title  I  is  not  used  as  general  aid 
and  to  help  ensure  that  school  districts 
design  quaUty  projects,  the  program  in- 
cludes a  number  of  program  requirements. 
Each  of  these  requirements  are  based  on 


the  program's  "Declaration  of  Policy."  (See 
back  cover).  The  requirements  are  summa- 
rized below. 

Funds  Allocation  Requirements 

An  InterreUted  set  of  requirements  con- 
cerned with  (1)  the  selection  of  schools  and 
students  who  receive  Title  I  funds  or  (2) 
with  the  use  of  Title  I  funds  so  that  they 
provide  special  services  for  educationally  de- 
prived children. 

Comparability  generally  requires  that  the 
level  of  local  services  in  every  Title  I  school 
be  roughly  equal  to  the  average  level  in 
non-Title  I  schools.  These  requirements  are 
designed  to  ensure  that  Federal  assistance  is 
not  used  to  support  a  level  of  services  al- 
ready available  in  non-Title  I  schools  in  the 
district.  It  is  generally  measured  in  terms  of 
two  ratios:  pupil  to  staff  and  expenditures 
per  pupil  for  Instructional  salaries. 

Eligibility  criteria  set  standards  for  which 
school  districts  are  eligible  to  receive  Title  I 
assistance,  define  eligible  schools  as  those 
having  high  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families,  and  identify  the  class 
of  potential  recipients  as  children  who  are 
educationally  deprived. 

Equitably  provided  regulations  require 
that  Title  I  children  In  Title  I  schools  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  specific  services  in 
comparison  to  children  in  non-Title  I 
schools.  These  reguUtions  are  particularly 
useful  when  districts  are  introducing  a  new, 
locally  provided  service  to  some  but  not  aU 
children.  If  a  district  implemente  a  limited 
new  program  to  teach  E^lish  as  a  second 
language,  the  equitably  provided  rule  stipu- 
lates that  Title  I  children  be  involved  in  the 
new  program  in  relation  to  their  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Excess  cost  requirement  clarifies  the  sup- 
planting provisions  by  stipulating  that  Title 
I  funds  can  pay  only  for  the  excess  coste  of 
Title  I  programs  and  projects.  If,  for  exam- 
ple a  district  is  spending  $1,000  per  pupU, 
and  the  local  "Htle  I  program  is  designed  to 
provide  the  same  program  at  a  more  inten- 
sive level.  Title  I  may  pay  only  for  the  costs 
of  the  program  that  are  In  excess  of  $1,000 
per  pupU.  Therefore,  the  supplement-not- 
supplant  and  excess  cost  provisions  are 
closely  related.  The  supplanting  provisions 
prevent  local  school  districte  from  penaliz- 
ing children  in  Title  I  programs  when  aUo- 
cating  state  and  local  funds.  The  excess  cost 
provision  requires  that  Title  I  funds  i»y 
only  the  costs  of  services  beyond  normal  in- 
structional expenditures. 

General  aid  provisions  give  broad  direc- 
tion to  school  districts  requiring  them  to 
serve  only  "educationally  deprived"  chil- 
dren with  Title  I  funds  and  not  the  student 
body  at  large. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Targeting  standards  determine  which  of 
the  eUglble  areas  and  chUdren  wiU  in  fact  be 
served. 

Program  Development  Requirements 

Program  development  requirements  estab- 
lish the  procedures  that  school  districts 
must  follow  in  designing  and  Implementing 
Title  I  progams.  These  six  major  require- 
ments are  meant  to  ensure  that  the  services 
provided  are  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  to  be  served  and  that  they  are  care- 
fully planned,  implemented,  and  evaluated. 

The  complaint  resolution  requirements 
are  Intended  to  provide  parents  and  other 
interested  individuals  procedural  safeguards 
for  resolving  their  complaints  about  Title  I 
projects.  The  1978  law  stipulates  that  school 
districts,  state  departments,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  develop  procedures  for 
investigating  and  resolving  complaints. 

The  concentration  requirement  is  Intend- 
ed to  ensure  that  Title  I  funds  provide  serv- 
ices of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  quality  to 
give  reasonable  promise  of  success.  This  re- 
quirement takes  on  added  importance  since 
Title  I  typically  is  not  fully  funded. 

The  coordination  requirement  is  Intended 
to  prevent  Title  I  from  duplicating  benefits 
provided  to  the  target  population  by  ensur- 
ing that  Title  I  services  are  planned  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  federal  and  state 
agency  programs. 

The  needs  assessment  requirement  is  the 
first  step  in  the  program  development  proc- 
ess and  involves  identifying  educationally 
disadvantaged  children  and  specifying  their 
needs.  This  requirement  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  aU  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  residing  in  low-income  areas  are 
identified. 

The  parent  involvement  requirement  pre- 
scribes the  nature  and  extent  of  parental  in- 
volvement in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  Title  I  programs. 

The  program  design  regulation  requires  a 
formal  plan  establishing  objectives  for  the 
Title  I  program  and  the  specification  of  ac- 
tivities and  services  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired ends,  based  on  the  results  of  the  needs 
assessment. 

The  program  evaluation  requirement  pro- 
vides that  the  effects  of  the  TiUe  I  pro-am 
be  assessed.  The  results  of  these  assess- 
mente  should  be  used  by  school  districts  in 
the  design  of  future  TiUe  I  programs  and 
must  be  reported  to  the  state  educaUon 
agencies. 


Maintenance  of  effort  provisions  require 
that  a  district's  funding  from  state  and  local 
sources  does  not  decrease.  Without  such 
provisions,  states  or  districts  could  substi- 
tute Title  I  dollars  for  local  and  state  funds. 
Thus,  the  requirement  Is  designed  to  ensure 
that  Title  I  grantees  do  not  shift  ongoing  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  basic  education 
programs  to  the  federal  government. 

Supplement-Not-Supplant  requirements 
are  intended  to  ensure  that  Title  I  funds  are 
added  to,  and  not  used  to  replace,  sUte  and 
local  funds.  ChUdren  In  Title  I  programs 
must  receive  the  level  of  sUte  and  local 
funds  they  would  have  received  if  Title  I  did 
not  exist. 


Other  frequenay  used  term* 

Under  the  by-pass  provision,  the  U^S.  Sec- 
retary of  Education  withholds  funds  from 
any  applicant,  usually  a  public  school,  and 
arranges  to  provide  TiUe  I  services  directly 
to  private  school  students. 

Categorical  grants  are  to  be  used  for  spe- 
cially defined  activiUes.  certain  categories  of 
recipients,  or  legislaUvely  established  pur- 
poses. 

Compensatory  education-educaUonal  or 
support  services  intended  to  upgrade  or 
compensate  for  skUl  deficiencies  of  chUdren 
doing  poorly  in  schools. 

Educationally-deprived  chUdren— chUdren 
whose  educational  attainment  is  below  the 
level  that  is  appropriate  for  children  of 
their  age. 

PuU-out  programs— programs  in  which 
students  receive  their  compensatory  instrtic- 
tion  outside  the  regular  classroom. 
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APPEMSIX  K.  A  SAMFLSR  OF  "KXEMPLARY"  TITLE 
I-rUMSED  PROJECTS 

EdiUMtional  Provravfu  That  Work,  (Pall. 
1980).  prepared  for  ED's  National  Diffusion 
Network.  ijsU  and  describes  140  "exempla- 
ry" projects.  Pifty-three  of  these  were  devel- 
oped with  Title  I  funds.  Among  other  re- 
quirements to  attain  "exemplary"  status. 
each  project  must  demonstrate  to  ED's 
Joint  Dissemination  and  Review  Panel 
(JDRP)  its  effectiveness  with  objective  evi- 
dence. Space  only  permits  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  handful  of  these  projects.  Copies 
of  this  catalog  can  be  purchased  for  $5.50 
(prepaid)  from;  Order  Department.  Par 
Weat  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development.  1855  Polsom  Street.  San 
Francisco.  CA  M103. 

IRIT:  Intensive  reading  instructional 
teams— Hartford,  Connecticut 
The  nUT  procram  in  Hartford.  Connecti- 
cut is  a  highly-focused  laboratory  project 
for  third  and  fourth  grade  students  with 
reading  problems.  The  program  places  em- 
phasis on  three  areas:  encoding/decoding. 


individualized  reading,  and  vocabulary /com- 
prehension. Students  receive  3  hours  of  in- 
tensive Instruction  in  these  skills  in  the 
morning  and  return  to  the  classroom  teach- 
er in  the  afternoon  for  instruction  in  other 
basic  subjects.  Test  results  indicate  that  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  the  program  show  a  seven- 
month  gain  for  every  ten  weeks  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Classroom  intervention:  Indiindualized 
basic  slcUl  reading  program—Seattle. 
Washington 

This  program  demonstrates  that  even  in 
the  inner  city.  Title  I  programs  can  achieve 
outstanding  resuiu.  Classroom  Intervention 
uses  a  system  of  continuous  feedback  and 
reinforcement,  multiple  basal  materials, 
and.  through  the  effective  use  of  teachers 
and  aides,  provides  individualized  attention 
to  students.  It  also  offers  a  resource  room 
for  severely  disadvantaged  readers.  Because 
of  these  built-in  success  factors,  students 
have  more  than  doubled  their  average  read- 
ing gains. 


Haimii  basic  skills  remediation  project— 
Hilo,  HavMii 

Parental  involvement  is  key  to  the  success 
of  the  Hawaii  Basic  Skills  Remediation 
Project  and  has  resulted  in  behavioral  as 
well  as  academic  improvement  of  students 
in  grades  3  through  8.  Along  with  aiding 
teachers  in  the  selection  of  students  for  the 
program.  parenU  work  with  their  children 
in  the  evening,  offer  encouragement  for 
good  work,  and  sign  all  homework  assign- 
ments. Within  the  classroom,  students  re- 
ceive small  prizes  as  incentives  for  good 
work  and  attendance.  The  program  has 
almost  doubled  students'  reading  skills  and 
math  achievement  scores. 

PreAlgebra  development  centers-Chicago, 

Illinois 
This  eight-week  summer  mathematics  pro- 
gram for  pre-high  school  students  concen- 
trates on  five  areas:  ratios  and  proportions, 
fractions,  decimals,  percente.  and  metric 
education.  It  employs  mathematic  labora- 
tory and  regular  classroom  Instruction,  indi- 
vidualized diagnosis  and  remediation,  cou- 
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Died  with  reading  in  mathematics.  Longitu- 
dinal evidencje  shows  that  95  percent  of  the 
participants  pass  algebra  with  a  high  degree 
of  success  and  85  percent  take  additional 
math  courses  beyond  algebra. 

rOOTIfOTKS 

Preface 
'  p  L.  96-5«l,  Section  19«,  1978  (See  Inside 
back  cover  for  text  of  this  provision). 
Introduction 
■  Based    on    most    recent    estimates    for 
school  year  1976-77  as  reported  in  the  Sus- 
taining EffecU  Study:  An  Intenm  Report 
(SanU  Monica,  California:  System  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  1980),  p.  10  and  pp.  85- 
87. 

Are  TitU  I.  LEA  Programs  Effective? 
'  See  for  example.  Gene  Olaas,  Education 
of  the  Disadvantaged:  An  Evaluation  Report 
for  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  for  FUcal  Year  1969;  D.  Hawk- 
ridge  et  at.  "A  Study  of  Selected  Exempla- 
ry Programs  for  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children. "  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  Ameri- 
can Institutes  for  Research.  1968).  prepared 
for  VS.  Office  of  Education,  mimeo;  Picar- 
leUo  Harry,  et  aL.  "Evaluation  of  Title  1" 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation.  1969),  mimeo;  E. 
J  Mosbaek,  et  aL.  "Analysis  of  Compensa- 
tory Education  in  Five  School  Districts: 
Summary";  TEMPO,  the  General  Electric 
Company,  n.d.  __     „, 

» National  Institute  of  Education.  TTie  Ef- 
fects of  Services  on  Student  Development 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1977),  p.  19. 

» "A  TiUe  I  Researcher  Talks  About  Re- 
examining Federal  Education  Programs." 
fducafton  Times,  December  9,  1980,  p.  2. 

«See  p.  13-6  of  Seventh  Education  for 
complete  listing  of  Title  I— funded  exempla- 
ry projects.  ,     ^      . . 

'■PatUms  in  ESEA  Title  t  Readtng 
Achievement  Report  (Menlo  Park.  Calif.. 
1976),  Report  No.  EPRC  4537-12.  p.  lil. 

•  U.S.  D^artment  of  Education,  "Annual 
Evaluation  Report  on  EducaUon  Programs" 
(Washington.  D.C.,  February  1980),  p.  27. 

'  Donald  Trisman  et  aL,  Final  Report  on 
the  Study  of  Compensatory  Reacting  Pro- 
grams (Princeton.  N  J..  Educational  Testing 
Service,  1976).  prepared  for  VS.  Office  of 
Education.  Executive  Summary,  p.  3. 

•  77i«  Sustaining  EffecU  Study:  An  Interim 
Report  (SanU  Monica,  Calif.;  System  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  1980).  p.  2. 

•  The  Sustaining  Effects  Study:  An  Intenm 
Report,  p.  2  and  pp.  149-61. 

>°  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  TTiree  National  Assessments  of 
Reading:  Changes  in  Performance,  1970-80 
(Denver  Colo.:  Education  Commission  of 
the  States,  April  1981).  Report  No.  ll-R-^l- 

■<  "Reading  Skills  Up  at  Age  9;  Warning 
Signs  for  Older  Students, '  NAEP  BulUtin. 
April  29,  1983 .  „  .,  . 

'«See  for  example:  Stephen  Bailey  and 
Edith  Mosher.  ESEA:  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Administers  a  Law  (Syracuse  Umversi- 
ty  Press,  1968);  Jerome  Murphy,  '"ntle  I  of 
ESEA:  The  PoUtlcs  of  Implementing  Feder- 
al EducaUon  Reform;"  Harvard  Education- 
al Review.  Vol.  41,  No.  1.  February  1971.  pp. 
35-63-  Floyd  Stoner,  "The  ImplemenUtion 
of  Ambiguous  Legislative  Language:  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,"  unpublished  doctoral  dissertaUon 
(Madison,  Wisconsin:  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison, 1976). 

"Adapted  from  National  Institute  of 
Education,  Administration  of  Compensatory 
Education  (Washington.  D.C.  1977),  p.  xU. 

•«Se€  for  example:  Stephen  Barro,  "Fed- 
eral  Education  Goals  and  PoUcy   Instru- 


ments: An  Assessment  of  the  'Strings'  At- 
tached Categorical  Grants  in  Education"  In 
the  Federal  Interest  in  Financing  Schooling, 
Michael  Timpane  (editor),  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Balllnger.  1979),  p.  237  and  fn.  3;  A. 
Mundell,  Resource  Distribution  Inside 
School  DUtrlcts  (Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexing- 
ton Books,  1975);  J.  Owen.  "The  Distribu- 
tion of  Educational  Resources  in  Large 
American  Cities, "  Journal  of  Human  Re- 
sources, Vol  7,  1972,  pp.  171-190. 

"  Title  I  Funds  Allocation:  The  Current 
Formula,  pp.  93-94.  emphasis  added. 

••Jerome  Murphy,  "ntle  I  of  ESEA:  The 
Politics  of  Implementing  Federal  Education 
Reform,"  Harvard  EductUional  Review,  vol. 
41,  No.  1,  February  1971,  p.  38. 

"Administration  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation, p.  57. 

*•  Administration  of  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation, p.  73,  emphasis  added;  see  also  Ste- 
phen Barro,  pp.  236-240. 

'•SecUon    124(d),    P.U    95-561.    20    USC 

2734. 

»•  Ruby  Biartln  and  Phyllis  McClure.  TitU 
I  ESEA:  Is  It  Helping  Poor  Children? 
(Washington.  D.C:  The  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  1970;  SRI  Inter- 
national: Harold  Winslow  with  Thomas  C. 
Thomas  and  Ann  Heisberger,  Trends  in 
Management  of  ESEA  Title  /;  A  Perspective 
from  Compliance  Reviews  (Menlo  Parit, 
Calif.:  April.  1979);  Michael  Wargo.  et  aL, 
ESEA  Title  I,  A  Reanalysis  and  Synthesis  of 
the  Evidence,  (Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  American 
Institutes  for  Research,  March.  1972),  pp. 

144-164. 

»•  Vincent  Breglio,  et  aL,  Report  §2:  Stu- 
dents' Economic  and  Educational  Status 
and  Selection  for  Compensatory  Education 
(SanU  Ana,  Calif.:  Declma  Research,  1978), 
prepared  for  Office  of  Planning.  Budgeting 
and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
pp.  iv-v;  see  fn.  7. 

What  do  title  I  dollars  buy? 


'  Section  101  of  P.L.  89-10  as  amended  by 
P  L.  95-561,  1978,  20  USC  2701.  For  Indian 
chUdren,  TiUe  I  school  district  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
(Pi.  95-561.  Section  111(d),  1978). 

»In  1980,  although  the  legislation  set  a 
ceiling  of  .5  percent  for  evaluation  efforts,  .4 
percent  was  actually  aUocated  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

'  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Servuxs, 

p.  20.  ,  .    . 

«  Two  other  daU  sources  reveal  very  simi- 
lar patterns  in  the  instructional  areas 
served  by  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, including  Title  I:  NIE.  Compensatory 
Education  Services,  1977,  pp.  19-22;  Ming- 
Mel  Wang,  et  oL,  "Report  #5:  The  Nature 
and  Recipients  of  Compensatory  Educa- 
tion" (SanU  Monica,  CJalif.:  System  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  1978).  pp.  157-189. 
Also  the  number  of  students  receiving  m- 
stnictional  services  in  different  subject 
areas  should  be  interpreted  mindful  that 
students  receiving  compensatory  educaUon 
services  often  receive  instruction  in  more 
than  one  subject  area;  for  Instance,  reading 
and  mathematics.  In  fact,  NIE  reported  in 
1977  that  approximately  45  percent  of  all 
compensatory  education  students,  including 
those  in  Title  I  programs  receive  such  serv- 
ices in  more  than  one  subject  area.  (.Com- 
pensatory Education  Services,  p.  21.) 

'"Children  Living  In  Low  Income  Areas 
and/or  Institutional  (Local)  for  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  Children. "  UJ5.  Department 
of  Education,  unpublished  table. 

•  See.  NIE  Compensatory  Education  Serv- 
ices. 1977.  pp.  vi-vli  and  22-30  and  77»«  Sus- 


taining EffecU  Study:  An  Interim  Report 
(SanU  Mon*''*^.  Calif.:  System  Development 
Corporation,  1980).  pp.  1-2  and  81-119. 

'  77»«  Sustaining  EffecU  Study:  An  Interim 
Report  pp.  81  and  87-92. 

»  77k  Sustaining  EffecU  Study:  An  Interim 
Report  pp.  108-118. 

*  Comperuatory  Education  Services,  pp. 
30-34. 

■o  See  National  Diffusion  Network,  £aiica- 
tional  Programs  That  Work,  Seventh  Edi- 
tion (Washington,  D.C:  VS.  Department  of 
Education.  FaU  1980),  pp.  9-47.  9-55,  and  9- 
99. 

"95th  Congress,  2nd  Session.  Hotoe 
Report  No.  1137  (.Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  on  the  Education 
AmendmenU  of  1978.  H.R.  IS,  pp.  26-27; 
95th  Congress.  2nd  Session.  Senate  Report 
No.  856  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  on  the  Education  AmendmenU  of 
1978:  Report  Accompanrnng  S.  1753,  p.  14. 

"  As  of  1980,  there  were  no  TiUe  I-funded 
migrant  programs  in  HawaU,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Uland.  or  the  territories. 
"Annual  Evaluation  Report  on  EducaUon 
Programs:  Title  I,  EISEA,  Migrant  EducaUon 
Program,"  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
Report  to  Congress,  November  1980. 

^*  1980  Annual  Report  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  (Washington,  D.C:  VS.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office),  p.  23. 

>*  "Title  I  Migrant  EducaUon  Program. 

Education    Briefing    Paper    (Washington, 

D.C:    UjS.    Office    of    Education,    August 

1978).  p.  1. 

""Title  I  Migrant  Education  Program. 

p.  2. 
Who  participates  in  title  I,  LEA  programs? 
'  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 
The  ConditiOTU  of  Education:  1980  Edition 
(Washington.  D.C:  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1980),  pp.  60-«r,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  "FY  79  Number  of  ChU- 
dren Who  Participated  in  TiUe  I  Programs 
by  Grades."  unpublished  table. 

»U.S.  DeparUnent  of  Education.  "FY  79 
Number  (FTE)  of  Staff  Members  Assigned 
to  Title  I  Programs  for  Which  Salary  Pay- 
ments are  Made  From  Title  I.  LEA  Pro- 
grams for  Children  in  Low-Income  Areas 
and/or  ChUdren  in  Local  InsUtutions."  un- 
published Uble. 

'VS  Department  of  Education,  "FY  70 
Number  of  Parents  (of  Title  I  Participants) 
Who  Participated  in  District  and  School  Ad- 
visory Committees  and  In  TiUe  I  Program 
Activities,"  unpublished  table. 
*  The  Sustaining  EffecU  Study:  An  Intenm 

Report  1980.  p.  1.  

'National  Institute  of  Education.  Com- 
pensatory Education  Services,  1977.  pp.  v-vi. 
•As  reported  by  the  Sustaining  EffecU 
Study:  An  Interim  Report  1980.  pp.  7-8. 
using  the  Orshansky  index  of  poverty  pre- 
scribed by  TiUe  I  Uw.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  reports  that  estimates  of 
the  number  of  chUdren  who  apparently 
need  compensatory  instruction  but  who  do 
not  receive  it  range  from  one-third  to  50 
percent  in  "Compensatory  Education:  TiUe 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa 
tlon  Act,"  Archived  Brief  #1B77107  (Wash 
ington.  D.C:  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ices. July  1980),  p.  4. 

'  In  preparing  this  factbook.  a  member  of 
the  NACEDC  staff  Interviewed  the  then  As- 
sistant Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Non 
Public  EducaUon  (ONPE),  Al  Senske.  He 
felt  the  the  4  percent  participation  figure 
was  probably  more  accurate  than  the  previ- 
ously-released figure  of  5  percent  (See 
NACEDC,  1980.  p.  10).  but  indicated  that 
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"soUd"  evidence  of  privmte  school  particlpa 
Uon  in  federally  funded  education  procnms 
wiU  not  be  available  until  1982.  when  NCES 
Ftet  Response  Survey  dau  are  expected  to 
be  reported.  He  reported,  further,  that 
there  to  presently  detailed  participation 
data  for  states  operating  under  the  by-pass 
provision,  but  that  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  these  figures  are  representative 
of  non-public  school  student  participation 
'  nationwide. 

•  Fercentaces  were  derived  from  figures  in 
The  Siutaining  EffecU  Study:  An  Interim 
Report,  1980.  Table  Ul-4,  "Percentage  of 
Students  Receiving  Various  CE  Services  by 
Flunily  Economic  SUtus  and  Urbanism." 
1980,  p.  52;  actual  numbers  were  then  de- 
rived for  each  category  of  urbanicity  using 
FY  79  student  participation  dau  reported 
by  DA  Department  of  Education.  See  fn.  1. 

•The  dau  reported  in  this  Uble  were  col- 
lected from  telephone  Interviews  with 
school  officials  (including  federal  program 
and/or  Title  I  coordinators,  business  manag- 
ers, or  public  relations  staff)  in  April  1981 

'•Seefn.  2. 

"  Cmnpetuatory  Education  Servicea.  1977 
p.  25. 

'»  Compejuatory  Education  Services,  1977 
p.  vU. 

"  Compensatory  Education  Services.  1977 
p.  27. 

'*The  present  interim  final  regulations 
for  TiUe  I  (1/19/81)  do  not  require  school 
advisory  councils  if  no  more  than  one  full- 
time  equivalent  staff  member  is  paid  with 
Title  I  funds  and  if  no  more  than  40  stu- 
dents receive  Title  I  services  (Section 
201.155<c». 

"U.S.  Department  of  Education,  unpub- 
lished tables:  ■1977  Parents  Who  Partici- 
pate in  District  and  School  Advisory  Com- 
mittees and  Program  Activities  [for  Title  I 
E8EA)"  and  •PY  79  Number  of  Parente  (of 
TiUe  I  Participants)  Who  Participated  in 
District  and  School  Advisory  Committees 
and  in  Title  I  Program  Activities." 
Glossary 
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'  For  a  more  complete  description  of  and 
raUonale  for  Title  I's  program  require- 
ments, see:  "The  Title  I  Legal  Framework" 
in  Who  Ben^ts  from  Federal  Education 
Dollars?,  edited  by  James  Vanecko  and 
Nancy  Ames  (Cambridge.  Mass.  ABT 
Books,  1980).  pp.  27-49;  NIE.  AdminUtra 
lion  of  Compensatory  Education  (Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  1977).  pp.  7-22.  Most  definitions 
used  in  this  Glossary  adapted  from  NIE 
stuc^. 
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TITLE  I-FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
MEET  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS  OF  CHIUJREN 

"DECLARATION  Or  POLICY 

"Sec.  101.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  chUdren  of  low-income 
families  and  the  impact  that  concentrations 
of  low-income  families  have  on  the  ability  of 
local  educational  agencies  to  support  ade- 
quate educational  programs,  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  financial  assistance 
(as  set  forth  in  the  following  parts  of  this 
title)  to  local  educational  agencies  serving 
areas  with  concentrations  of  children  from 
low-income  families  to  expand  and  improve 
their  educational  programs  by  various 
means  (including  preschool  programs) 
which  contribute  particularly  to  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  education- 
aUy  deprived  children.  Further,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  special  educational  needs  of  chil- 
dren of  certain  migrant  parents,  of  Indian 
children  and  of  handicapped,  neglected,  and 
delinquent  children,  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  provide  financial  assistance  (as  set 
forth  in  the  following  parts  of  this  title)  to 
help  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
such  children." 

TITLE  I -AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OF 
THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 

SPECIAL    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAliS    AND    PROJECTS 
FOR  EDUCATIONALLY  DEPRIVED  CHILDREN 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  and  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools",  approved  April  11,  1965,  as  amend- 
ed (Public  Law  89-19.0,  also  known  as  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

NATIOHAL  ADVISORY  COOWCIL 

Sec.  196.  (a)  Coumcil  Established.— There 
shall  be  a  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Na- 
tional Council')  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  for  terms  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  initial 
members,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  five  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appolnt- 
menU  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  only  for  such 
terms  as  remain  unexpired.  The  National 
CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

"(b)  PuHcnoKs.— The  National  Council 
shall  review  and  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  this  title,  including  Its 
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effectiveness  In  improving  the  educational 
attainment  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, including  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  occupational  and  career 
needs,  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  this  title  and  its  administra- 
tion and  operations.  These  recommenda- 
tions shall  take  into  consideration  experi- 
ence gained  under  this  and  other  Federal 
educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children  and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  ex- 
perience gained  under  other  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged children. 

"(c)  Reports.— The  National  Council  shall 
make  such  reports  of  its  activities,  findings, 
and  recommendations  (including  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  this 
title)  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  and  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year.  Such  annual  report 
shall  include  a  report  specifically  on  which 
of  the  various  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  of  other  public 
and  private  educational  programs  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  hold  the  highest 
promise  for  raising  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  these  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. The  President  is  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  such  comments  and  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  have  with  respect  to 
such  report.  Subject  to  section  448(b)  of  the 
General  Educational  Provisions  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Council  shall  continue  to  exist  until 
October  1,  1984.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MiCHBL.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrehner)  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MooRHEAD,  for  1  hour,  on  May 
28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BoLANB,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  20  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  LaFaixx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Shamansky,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Mineta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remarks  of  Mr.  Michel,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,840. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Semsenbrehher)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 


Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Shdster. 

Mr.  Green  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dreier. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Emery. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

Mr.  GOLOWATER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Pashayan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Heftel. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Tauzin. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 


AIXJODRNMENT 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  138,  97th  Congress, 
the  House  stands  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian,  Wednesday,  May  27, 
1981. 

Thereupon  (at  2  o'clock  and  37  min- 
utes p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  138,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Wednesday,  May  27, 
1981,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


menUl  estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  section  3679(eK2)  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  sUtus  of 
budget  authority  that  was  proposed  for  re- 
scission by  the  President,  but  rejected  by 
the  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1424.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  commissary  shelfstock- 
ing  and  custodial  services  function  at  Moun- 
tain Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho,  pursuant 
to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  effects  of  alternative  rights-of-way  own- 
ership on  raUroad  safety,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10<aK2)  of  PubUc  Law  95-574;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  (Chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
staff  report  on  its  investigation  of  cigarette 
advertising;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  Presidential  Determination 
No.  81-6  authorizing  economic  support  fund 
assistance  for  Liberia,  pursuant  to  section 
614(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Informati<Hi 
Act  during  calendar  year  1980,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmit- 
ting a  summary  of  the  24  reports  issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on  major 
weapons  systems  from  September  1980 
through  April  1981  (BiASAD-81-26,  May  14. 
1981);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Armed  Services. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmit- 
ting a  report  assessing  the  Nuclear  Non-Prt>- 
liferation  Act  of  1978.  (CXX>-81-2,  May  21, 
1981):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  CSov- 
emment  Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Asso- 
ciate Director.  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  the  Forest  Service  for  "Construc- 
tion and  Land  Acquisition"  for  fiscal  year 
1981  has  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

IiCr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3399.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles 
XVin  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  payments  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-119.  Pt.  1).  And  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  85. 
A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of 
liability  and  compensation  for  oQ  spill 
damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for  other 
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purpoMK  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
120.  Pt.  1).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printlnc,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

iOmitUdfrom  the  Record  of  May  20.  19Sn 
the  bill,  to  provide  price  and  Income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
continue  food  assistance  to  low-Income 
households,  and  for  other  purposes  (H.R. 
3903.  as  reported  on  May  20,  1081)  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  discharsed.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  lecislative  days 
with  instructimis  to  report  back  to  the 
House  as  provided  in  section  401(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344. 

the  bill,  to  increase  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  (H.R.  3380. 
as  repeated  on  May  20,  1981)  was  referred 
by  the  Speaker  as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  discharged:  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15  legislative  days 
with  instructions  to  report  back  to  the 
House  as  provided  in  section  401(b)  of 
Public  Law  93-344. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Shustsk)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3682.  A  bill  to  amend  subtiUe  IV  of 
tiUe  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SMusiaa): 
HJl.  3683.  A  biU  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
UUe  49.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
HJl.  3684.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  clainu;  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  stored  in  agri- 
cultural commodity  storage  facilities  operat- 
ed by  debtors  in  bankruptcy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJt.  3885.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  B<r. 
Obamm): 
HJl.  3888.  A  bill  to  repeal  tiUes  XV  (relat- 
ing to  health  planning)  and  XVI  (relating  to 
health  reaources  development)  of  the  Public 
Health  Senrtee  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself.   Mr. 

TsQZDi.  Mr.  CLADsm.  and  Mr.  Jonks 

of  North  Carolina): 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  to  improve  the  operation 

of  the  Fisherman's  Contingency  Fund  es- 


tablished to  compensate  commercial  fisher- 
men for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and  gas 
exploraUon,  development,  and  producUon  in 
areas  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

By  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  hlmaeU  and  Mr. 

FOKSTTHK): 

H.R.  3888.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  in  order  to 
permit  the  establishment  of  capital  con- 
struction funds  for  fishery  facilities;  JoinUy. 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  esUblish  an  improved 
program  to  support  the  price  of  peanuts 
that  will  benefit  producers  and  consimiers: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  import- 
ed meat  and  meat  food  products  be  subject 
to  certain  examiiuttion.  inspection,  and 
labeling  requirements,  and  to  require  that 
eating  establishments  serving  imported 
meat  or  meat  food  products  provide  notice 
of  that  fact  to  their  customers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the 
President  to  exempt  from  Interest  income, 
certain  residential  mortgages  purchased 
from  Federal  and  State  chartered  savings 
and  loan  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 

HJl.  3872.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  a  gold 
medal  to  the  widow  of  Joe  Louis:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FIELDS: 

H.R.  3673.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation  at  Houston  Ship  Channel 
(Greens  Bayou).  Tex.,  to  maintain  a  40-foot 
depth  in  Greens  Bayou:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  Houston 
Ship  Channel  navigation  project  to  main- 
tain a  40-foot  project  depth  in  the  Barbour 
Terminal  Channel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  declare  the  Port  of 
Houston  Authority  Bridge  over  Greens 
Bayou,  Tex.,  to  be  for  all  purposes  a  "lawful 
bridge"  as  defined  in  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  alteraUon  of  certain  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  such  alter- 
ations between  the  United  States  and  the 
owners  of  such  bridges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  June  21.  1940  (33  U.S.C. 
511  et  aeq.);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  artd  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

H.R.  3676.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  in- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns,  and  to  remove 
rate  inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3677.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased 
benefits  imder  the  medicare  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANCE: 

H.R.  3878.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  to  6  months 
the  holding  period  required  for  long-term 


capital  gain  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3679.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  con- 
strucUon  of  real  property;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL: 
H.R.  3680.  A  biU  to  reform  the  laws  reUt- 
Ing  to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  provide  State  and  local  govern- 
ments with  greater  flexibility  in  managing 
programs  and  projects  using  such  assist- 
ance; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  3681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $900 
the  minimum  amount  a  parent  not  having 
custody  of  a  child  must  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child  in  certain  cases  in  order  to 
claim  a  personal  exemption  for  the  child;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3682.  A  bill  to  Improve  productivity 
and  promote  capital  investment  in  small 
business  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
H.R.  3683.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
that  a  recipient  may  earn  before  being  sub- 
ject to  a  reducUon  In  benefits  on  account  of 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  interest  earned  on  certain  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  in  financial  institutions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  3685.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  availability  of  guns  not  suitable  for 
lawful  sporting  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3686.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  the  ClvUian 
Conservation  Corps  II  to  perform  such  proj- 
ects on  public  or  Indian  lands  or  waters  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  authorize, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STANGELAND  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Napier): 
H.R.  3687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  unlimit- 
ed esUte  and  gift  tax  marital  deduction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  3688.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  programs  for 
comprehensive  health  services,  for  preven- 
tive health  service  programs  for  immuniza- 
tion of  children,  hypertension,  and  tubercu- 
losis, and  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  disease:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program 
of  assistance  for  community  health  centers 
and  migrant  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

HJt.  3890.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  program 
for  health  service  research,  health  sUttstlcs, 
and  health  care  technology  and  for  medical 
libraries,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHm'EN: 

H.R.  3891.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 

Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  to  restore  the  right 

to  a  Jury  trial  in  certain  cases  involving  the 

exercise  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  power 
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of  eminent  domain;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GucKMAif,  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Wiini,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  Browm  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Evams 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hamsbh  of  UUh,  Mr. 
HAKTWrrr,  Mr.  McEwcn,  Mr.  Napier. 
Mr.    Erdahl,    Mr.    Mica.    Mr.    SHim- 
WAY,  and  Mr.  Bedell): 
H.J.  Res.   267.  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 
for  RepresenUtives  and  to  limit  the  number 
of  terms  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  may 
serve;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  instruct  the  United  SUtes  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  to  recom- 
mend that  a  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  be  con- 
vened on  combating  and  controlling  interna- 
tional terrorism;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.  Res.   143.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  combating  crime 
must  be  made  a  national  priority;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


94.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
funding  for  renewable  alternate  energy  re- 
search and  development  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    ON    DEBT 

LIMIT     PASSED     UNDER     RULE 

XLIX 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XLIX,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles  were 
engrossed  and  deemed  passed: 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temrxMsry  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit:  engrossed  and  deemed  passed. 

H.J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temctorary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit;  engrossed  and  deemed  passed. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

87.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Mraiorial  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  relaUve  to  the  backlog  in 
Black  Lung  benefit  claims;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lalmr. 

88.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
automobile  fuel  efficiency  standards;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

89.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
community  health  centers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 

90.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Alaska,  relative  to  alleviating 
the  effect  of  time  zones  on  presidential  elec- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives o*  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to 
changes  in  the  blood  quantum  requirements 
for  lessees  of  Hawaiian  home  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

92.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  California,  relative  to  Hansen 
Dam;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  transporU- 
tion  for  the  handicapped;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  3692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxi- 
miano  Tamayo  Lucero;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 

H.R.  3693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  L. 
Timm  and  Leona  M.  Timm;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Cabcpbell,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
CoRRADA,  Mr.  CouRTER,  Bdr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Davis,  B4r.  E>onnelly,  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
DtmcAN,  Mr.  DiJNN,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mr.  EcKART,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  Bdr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Graih 
ISON,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Harkih,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Bdr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  I^vitas,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Mc^Jrath, 
Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
MxjRPHY,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
PuBSELL.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wyden,  lAi.  Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Zeferettt. 

H.R.  177:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  188:  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Burgener.  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  B^.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr. 
Goldwater.  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 

HJl.  217:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  835:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  852:  Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  861:  Mrs.  Byron. 

HJl.  911:  Mr.  Bears. 

HJl.  1005:  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McCollum,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

HJl.  1300:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1364:  Mr.  Gephardt  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  1378:  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Dy- 
mally,  Mr.  Zeteretti,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  1803:  Mr.  Goodling.  VUc.  AuCoin,  BCr. 
Huckaby,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Marriott, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

HJl.  1641:  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

HJl.  1765:  Mr.  Fields. 

HJl.  1776:  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr.  Gini- 


DERSON,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Skox,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  B^.  Anthony,  and  Mr. 
Wort  LEY. 

HJl.  1914:  "tbt.  Hightower.  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
Mr.  Rahall.  and  Mr.  Otttncer. 

H.R.  1962:  lUt.  Simon,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Gunderson,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  2124:  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  Yorlt.  Mr.  Mineta.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  2458:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  2533:  Ux.  McEwen,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  LeBouttllier.  Mr.  McCol- 
lum. Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Myers,  and  Mr. 
E>ornan  of  California. 

H.R.  2837:  B4r.  Mitcthell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Neal.  and 
Mr.  Foglietta. 

H.R.  2640:  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  2921:  Mr.  Marriott. 

HJl.  2940:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota.  Iifr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  BCr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
McGbath,  Mr.  Rftter,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  2971:  Mr.  Conte. 

H.R.  3060:  Mr.  Heftel. 

HJl.  3406:  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.R.  3464:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  and  Mr. 
Stokes. 

H.R.  3471:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  I^hman,  Mr.  Sawyer. 
B&r.  Stump,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Bfr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr. 

GlNGRICnL 

H.  Con.  Res.  45:  Bfr.  Gunderson,  BCr. 
Garcia,  Bfr.  Ertel,  and  Bfr.  Bonior  of 
BCichigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Bfr.  Setbkri.inc,  Bfr. 
Barnes,  Bfr.  Bonior  of  Bfichigan.  Bfr. 
Stark.  Bfr.  Wyden.  Bfr.  Ottinger.  Bfr. 
Porter.  Bfr.  Ford  of  Bfichigan,  Bfr.  Solarz, 
Bfr.  RoDiNO,  Bfr.  Murphy.  Bfr.  Wolpk,  Bfr. 
Foglietta.  Bfr.  Pease,  Mr.  Moakley.  Bfr. 
BfiNETA.  Bfr.  Dyson,  Bfr.  Bingham.  Bfr.  oe 
Lu(K>,  Bfr.  CONYERS,  Bfr.  Werth,  Bfr.  Long  of 
Bfaryland.  Bfr.  D'Amours,  Bfr.  Roanrr  W. 
Daniel.  Jr.,  Bfr.  Hughes,  Bfr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Bfr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Bfr.  Pickle,  Bfr. 
Gingrich.  Bfr.  Frenzel.  Bfr.  Lartos.  and 
Bfr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Res.  122:  Bfr.  Rosenthal.  Bfr.  St  Ger- 
main, Bfr.  DeNardis,  Bfr.  Panetta.  Bfr.  Don- 
nelly, Bfr.  MoTTL.  Bfr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Bfr.  Jeffords,  Bfr.  Dougherty,  Bfr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  McDade,  Bfr.  Schumer.  Bfr. 
Ottinger,  Bfrs.  Fenwick,  Bfr.  Fauntroy. 
Bfrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Bfr.  Stubds.  Bfr. 
Stokes,  Bfr.  Stark,  Bfr.  Wirth,  Bfr.  Fary, 
Bfr.  Gejdenson,  Bfr.  Eckart,  Bfrs.  Schnei- 
der. Bfr.  Crockett,  Bfr.  Pursell.  and  Mr. 
AuConi. 

H.  Res.  124:  Bfr.  Bafalis.  Bfr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Benjamin.  Bfr.  Bereuter.  Bfr.  Bliley.  Bfr. 
Broomfielo,  Bfr.  Ck>ELHO,  Bfr.  Corkada.  Bfr. 
Philip  Bf.  Crane.  Bfr.  DANNEMEYm.  Bfr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Bfr.  Dougherty.  Bfr. 
Dunn.  Bfr.  Emery,  Bfr.  Erdahi.,  Bfr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Bfr.  Fauntroy,  Bfr.  Fish.  Bfr.  Fogli- 
etta. Bfr.  Forsythe,  Bfr.  Gilmah.  Bfr.  Ging- 
rich. Bfr.  Goldwater.  Bfrs.  HEnnjcB,  Bfr. 
Hendon,  Bfr.  HnJER.  Bfr.  Horton.  Bfr. 
HuTTO.  Bfr.  Johnston.  Bfr.  Lagomarsino. 
Bfr.  l£ACH  of  Iowa,  Bfr.  LEBoumxiER,  Bfr. 
Lent,  Bfr.  Lowery  of  California,  Bfr. 
McEwEN,  Bfr.  BfARKS.  Bfr.  BfARRiorr.  Bfr. 
BfARTiN  of  New  York.  Bfrs.  BfAKTiN  of  Illi- 
nois.-Bfr.  MoLiNARi.  Bfr.  Montgomery.  Bfr. 
Morrison,  Bfr.  Oberstar.  Bfr.  Otting»l  Bfr. 
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P/UHATAR.  Ifr.  Pkask,  Mr.  Pmtcraro,  Mr. 
RniALDO.  Mr.  RoBKRTS  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
RoGBU.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smrh  of  Alabama. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stator  of  Weat  VirtinU.  Mr.  Stumm.  Mr. 
Taukx.  Mr.  WiUTmuasT.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Wolpb.  and  Mr. 
Tatsor. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  mpers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

92.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Gen- 


eral Assembly,  Cambridge,  relative  to  educa- 
tional spending;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

93.  Also,  petition  of  NeU  Olickman.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  others,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed inclusion  of  grants  under  the  Reha- 
bUitation  Act  of  1973  with  other  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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The  Senate  met  at  7  am.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Thurmond). 


PRAYEK 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halverson,  LLJD.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  as  this  week 
comes  to  a  close  with  its  hard  work  under 
great  pressure,  grant  that  this  coming 
week  will  provide  for  Senators  and  staffs 
times  of  refreshment  and  restoration  for 
body,  mind,  and  spirit— and  especially 
for  famdUbr. 

Help  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
make  the  difficult  adjustment  from  the 
Hill  to  the  home.  Help  them  to  remem- 
ber that  they  are  not  Senators  there,  but 
husbands  and  fathers,  that  the  people 
there  are  not  staff  but  family. 

Father,  public  servants  can  never  be 
entirely  free  from  their  responsibilities, 
but  help  them  to  take  seriously  the  prior 
responsibility  they  have  to  their  families. 
Grant  that  in  addition  to  the  work  which 
demands  attention  during  recess,  there 
will  be  time  for  those  to  whom  they  owe 
a  greater  allegiance  than  to  position, 
party,  and  politics.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 

RKCOGNinON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


(Leffislative  day  of  Monday,  April  27.  1981) 

Here  we  are  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
doing  the  work  of  the  Senate,  in  response 
to  a  cheerful  disciplinarian,  and  happy 
to  submit  to  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  observe 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Just 
commmted  that  he  would  go  for  break- 
fast now  if  he  did  not  Just  have  dinner. 
[Laughter.] 

Ur.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


!THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BARER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be  ap- 
proved to  date. 

The  PREBIIffiNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  the  remaining  minute  allocated 
to  the  leadership  on  this  side,  and  I  yield 
it  back. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  need  for  my  time,  either,  save  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  that  is  continu- 
ously felt  on  this  side  for  the  courtesy 
of  the  majority  leader  and  his  indefat- 
igable determinati(Hi  to  see  that  the 
work  of  the  Senate  is  done. 

I  suggest  that  we  might  follow  the  be- 
hest of  the  morning  prayer,  that  we  get 
back  to  our  families  next  week  and  re- 
store some  of  those  relations. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  APPROPRIAIIONS 
AND  RESCISSION  ACT,  1981 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  HJl.  3512, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJL  3512)  maXlng  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  ^>proprlations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981.  re- 
scinding certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

17P   AMXNOlfENT    NO.    116 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motni- 
H1N)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  116. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the 
following: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  l>e  used 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  policy,  proce- 
dure, guideline,  regulation,  standard  or  meas- 
ure which  would  cause  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program: 

A  change  in  the  benefit  computation  point 
from  age  62  to  age  65: 

A  reduction  in  benefits  for  early  retire- 
ment; 

The  requirement  of  "Medical  Only"  de- 
terminations of  dlsabUlty: 

An  increased  waiting  period  for  receipt  of 
disabUlty  payments; 

The  requirement  of  a  prognosis  of  24-plus 
months  of  dlsabUity  for  receipt  of  disability 
payments; 

An  increased  requirement  for  Insured  sta- 
tus to  collect  disability  payments; 

The  elimination  of  chUdren's  benefits  in 
early-retirement  cases: 

The  extension  of  disability  maximum  fam- 
ily benefits  to  retirement  and  survivors' 
cases: 

A  change  in  the  date  for  automatic  t>enefit 
increases: 


A  change  in  the  method  of  computing  au- 
tomatic benefit  increases; 

The  extension  of  Social  Security  coverage 
to  the  first  six  months  of  sick  pay. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  allotted  to  this  amendment 
and  how  is  it  divided? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Twen- 
ty minutes,  equally  divided. 

Ur.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  yes- 
terday was  a  momentous  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  the  "Senate  Unani- 
mously Rebuffs  President  on  Social  8e-' 
curity." 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that 
there  was  a  personal  rebuff  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Rather,  the  administration's  in-o- 
posals,  which  had  been  received  by  us 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services — Mr.  Schweiker.  a  former  col- 
league— as  an  agent  of  the  President, 
as  is  any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  did 
cause  great  concern  in  this  body  and 
even  greater  concern  in  the  Nation. 

The  proposals  that  would  have  dras- 
tically changed  the  level  of  retirement 
benefits  for  those  persons  who  choose 
an  early  retirement  have  disrupted  the 
plans  and  the  expectations  of  millions 
of  Americans — not  flgtiratively  but  lit- 
erally. 

More  than  half  of  those  who  retire 
under  social  security  now  retire  early. 
One  does  not  retire  early  when  depend- 
ent upon  social  security  because  life  in 
Palm  Beach  has  proved  irresistible  as 
a  year-roimd  entorprise.  If  you  are  going 
to  live  on  social  security,  it  is  because 
you  cannot  get  work  or  you  are  ill,  or 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  is  no  longer 
feasible  for  you  to  stay  in  the  work  force. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  is  to  do  what  we  have  fre- 
quently done — ^what  it  will  be  later  today 
insisted  that  we  do— to  say  that  if  we 
are  opposed  to  doing  something,  we 
should  not  use  any  Federal  funds  to  plan 
doing  it.  This  would  put  the  cap  on  yes- 
terday's unanimous  decision  to  say  that 
there  will  not  be  precipitous  changes  in 
retirement  arrangements  and  similar 
matters. 
We  would  say.  simply  stated. 

None  of  the  funds  made  avaUable  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  used 
to  fcMinulate  or  carry  out  any  policy,  proce- 
dure, guideline,  regulation,  standard  or  meas- 
ure which  would  cause  in  the  social  security 
program  a  change  in  the  l>enefit  computation 
point  from  age  62  to  age  65. 

As  Senators  know,  the  proposal  we 
have  received  would  assign  no  value  to 
the  age  62  to  64  period,  resulting  in  lower 
benefits  for  early  retirees. 

With  this  amendment,  no  measures 
would  be  prepared  to  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  bmefits  for  early  retiremoit.  That  is 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  Hoor. 
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the  largest  concern  in  the  Nation  right 
now.  I  said  yesterday  that  when  this  ar- 
rangement was  introduced  in  1962.  the 
actuarial  determination  was  made  that 
benefit  levels  set  at  80  percent  at  age  62, 
85  percent  at  age  63,  and  90  percent  at 
age  64  in  fact  worlc  out  to  be  the  equival- 
ent of  full  benefits  beginning  at  age  65. 
Early  retirement  in  the  end  makes  no 
difference  to  the  fimd  and.  In  a  sense, 
persons  receive  the  same  benefits  they 
would  if  they  retired  at  65. 

To  change  this  would  take  away  bene- 
fits from  retired  workers,  benefits  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect  and  which, 
for  18  years,  they  have  been  routinely 
guaranteed. 

With  this  amendment,  there  would  be 
no  planning  for  the  "medical  only"  de- 
terminations of  disability.  Workers  now 
can  qualify  for  disability  benefits  based 
on  a  combination  of  medical  and  non- 
medical factors,  the  results  of  which 
make  them,  in  effect,  disabled — they  are 
not  able  to  work.  To  say  that  only  med- 
ical factors  may  be  considered  is  to 
thwart  the  purpose  of  the  law,  which  is 
that  people  who  are  not  able  to  work 
should  not  work  and  should  instead  be 
given  disability  benefits. 

With  this  amendment  there  would  be 
no  provision  for  increasing  the  waiting 
period  for  the  receipt  of  disability  bene- 
fits. The  a(knlnistratlon  would  force 
those  who  are  qualified  to  wait  6  months 
before  collecting  payments. 

If  you  have  a  social  insurance  program 
and  someone  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
it,  they  are  entitled  to  benefits  under  it 
promptly.  It  is  an  elemental  principle  of 
social  insurance.  The  requirement  of  a 
prognosis  of  24  months  of  disability  or 
eventual  death  is  clearly  inequitable. 

A  person  may  break  a  leg.  not  be  able 
to  work,  have  no  other  benefits,  but  may 
well  be  able  to  work  before  24  months 
elapse.  But  the  real  disability  would  not 
matter  now,  in  that  circumstance. 

Another  provision  would  guard  against 
increasing  to  30  quarters  the  require- 
ment for  insured  status  to  coUect  dis- 
ability payments.  The  administration 
would  require  a  worker  to  have  worked 
30  of  the  past  40  quarters  to  be  eligible 
for  disability  benefits.  The  idea  is  that 
this  change  more  nearly  ties  disability 
benefits  to  lost  wages. 

But  it  does  not  recognize  that  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  disabled  workers  may 
refrain  from  collecting  benefits  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  work  force.  It 
happens  all  tjie  time.  And  it  does  not 
recognize  that  workers  who  are  laid  off 
for  reasons  beyond  their  control  are 
nonetheless  legitimately  entitled  to  the 
disability  benefits  that  laid-off  or  part- 
time  workers  still  need  to  replace  lost 
wages.  So  if  you  have  the  combined  cir- 
cumstance of  having  lost  your  Job  and 
having  become  disabled  our  socia'  insur- 
ance system  fails  you  completely. 

There  is  another  device  in  the  Secre- 
tary's package  which  is  used  to  discour- 
age early  retirement.  The  administration 
would  prohibit  receipt  of  dependent 
benefits  by  children  of  workers  who  retire 
early. 

This  Implies  that  early  retirement  is  a 
frivolous  choice.  Yet  nearly  60  percent  of 
early  retirees  do  so  for  health  reasons.  By 


age  62  a  large  number  of  people  have  be- 
come unable  to  work.  They  are  sensitive 
that  they  have  dependents,  but  they  are 
not  able  to  work  except  at  their  peril. 

In  an  eighth  proposal,  whose  imple- 
mentation my  amendment  would  pre- 
vent, the  administratl<m  would  extend 
the  disability  maximum  family  benefits 
to  retirement  and  survivor  cases.  This 
would  lower  survivor  and  worker  bene- 
fits, returning  to  what  the  administra- 
tion says  is  the  program's  original  pur- 
pose, "a  fioor  of  protection." 

But  the  social  security  program,  as 
we  have  known  it  and  as  Americans 
have  for  almost  a  half  century  known 
it.  provides  protection,  not  a  minimum 
subsistence.  The  benefits  are  already 
small  enough.  The  average  is  less  than 
$300  a  month.  The  average  social  secu- 
rity benefit  is  under  $300  a  month.  But 
this  $300  is  not  calculated  as  being  the 
minimum  possible  subsistence  allowance. 
This  is  a  contributory  insurance  plan.  It 
should  be  kept  as  such,  and  its  benefits 
should  reflect  this  too. 

The  date  and  methods  of  the  cost-of- 
living  adjiistments  are.  of  course,  pro- 
posed to  be  changed  in  the  administra- 
tion's package.  This  is  nothing  short  of 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  adjustment 
against  inflation  that  older  workers 
depend  cki. 

As  for  sick  pay,  the  proposal  would 
extend  the  social  security  tax  to  sick 
pay,  cutting  the  income  upon  which  the 
ill  depend.  This  is  almost  never  equiv- 
alent to  a  normal  salary.  Once  again  we 
see  what  one  would  almost  think  is  an 
effort  to  penalize  those  persons  who  have 
been  misfortunate  enough  to  need  a  sys- 
tem of  social  Insurance.  A  system  of  so- 
cial insurance  that  is  designed  not  to 
penalize  them.  People  do  not  get  sick  in 
order  to  draw  social  security  benefits. 
People  do  not  become  disabled  in  order 
to  avoid  working. 

One  of  the  discouraging  things  about 
the  Secretary's  proposals  is  that  they 
give  you  an  image  of  America  that  Is 
a  caricature,  a  caricature  presupposed 
by  a  great  many  fallacious  propositions 
we  hear  from  the  political  right.  If 
Americans  do  not  want  to  work,  how 
come,  after  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
century  in  which  one  of  the  given  facts 
of  the  American  economy  was  that  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  the  work  force 
was  just  about  56  percent:  has  this  pro- 
portiOTi  increased?  In  1900.  when  women 
were  only  rarely  in  industrial  or  com- 
mercial employment,  children  went  to 
work  at  age  10.  most  people  were  on 
farms.  56  percent  of  the  population  was 
in  the  work  force.  Mfty  years  later  it 
remained  50  percent.  Right  up  to  when 
women  were  working  and  children  no 
longer  were  working.  Despite  big  trans- 
formations In  the  labor  force  composi- 
tion, that  ratio  continued. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute 
to  conclude  this  thought? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
hapoy  to  yield  1  additional  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  starting  In  the  mld- 
1960's  the  ratio  changed. 

More  and  more  people  started  enter- 
ing the  work  force.  The  ratio  is  now 
about  64  percent.  This  Is  one  of  the  big 
changes  in  the  American  population. 
Two- thirds  of  our  people  are  in  the 
work  force. 

This  is  not  a  malingering  Nation — for 
heaven's  sake.  These  proposals  depict 
our  social  insurance  system  as  some- 
thing that  somehow  contributes  to  hab- 
its of  lassitude.  But  ours  is  a  society 
which,  to  the  contrary.  Is  beginning  to 
see  the  social  consequences  that  result 
from  what  might  be  termed  excessive 
participation  in  the  labor  force.  I  will 
not  elaborate  on  these  remarks.  I  simply 
say  the  idea  that  people  get  sick  or  be- 
come disabled  or  retire  early  because 
they  do  not  want  to  work  is  Implicit  In 
the  administration's  proposals,  livis  Idea 
is  not  worthy  of  the  American  work 
force.  It  is  not  worthy  of  the  adminis- 
tration. My  simple  amendment  would 
say,  "Do  not  plan  for  what  the  Senate 
has  unanimously  rejected." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  today 
in  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senatx  Unanimocslt  Rebuffs  PsEStoENT  on 

Social     Secvrttt — Reagan    Rebuffed    by 

Senate 

(By  Helen  Dewar) 

Led  by  its  Republican  majority,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  unanimously  yesterday  to  spurn 
two  critical  aspects  of  President  Reagan's 
new  plan  to  cut  Social  Security  benefits. 

First  rejecting  by  only  a  one-vote  margin 
an  even  harsher  repudiation  proposed  by  the 
Democrats,  the  Senate  went  on  record  96  to 
0  against  any  proposal  that  would  "precipi- 
tously and  unfairly  penalize  early  retirees" 
or  reduce  benefits  more  than  "necessary  to 
achieve  a  financially  sound  system  and  the 
well-being  of  all  retired  Americans." 

Almost  at  the  same  time.  House  Demo- 
crats unanimously  adopted  a  statement 
characterizing  Reagan's  proposals  as  an  "un- 
conscionable breach  of  faith,"  especially 
with  early  retirees. 

These  reversals  for  the  president  came 
even  as  the  House  was  confirming  his  earlier 
budget  victories  by  finally  adopting.  244  to 
1S5,  the  much-cut  budget  resolution  he  sup- 
ported for  next  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  was 
expected  to  follow  suit  on  the  budget  today. 

Reagan  last  week  proposed,  on  top  of  his 
first  round  of  budget  cuts,  major  new  re- 
trenchments In  Social  Security,  the  sharpest 
of  which  would  affect  those  seeking  In  the 
future  to  retire  before  age  65.  His  recom- 
mendations would  cut  future  benefits  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  required  to  keep  the  Social 
Security  system  solvent,  assuming  the  econ- 
omy behaves  as  anticipated.  Such  cuts  would 
serve  not  only  to  keep  the  system  afloat 
without  new  Increases  in  taxes,  they  would 
help  reduce  future  budget  deficits  as  well. 

Jubilant  Democrats  said  the  Senate  vote 
amounted  to  a  repudiation  of  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  cuts,  as  well  as  the  early  retire- 
ment provision.  Almost  mischievously,  they 
suggested  that  the  Republicans  merely 
copied  the  essence  of  their  proposal,  which 
had  been  tabled  by  a  vote  of  40  to  48.  with 
Republicans  Lowell  P.  Welcker  Jr.  (Conn.) 
and  William  V.  Roth  Jr.  (Del.)  joining  all 
Democrats  In  support  of  It. 

The  Republican  proposal  on  Social  Secu- 
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rlty,  oSerad  by  Senate  Plnano*  Oonunltt«e 
Chairman  Robert  J.  Dole  (B-Kan.) ,  was  "a 
rejection  of  those  propoaaU,  tacitly  and  in- 
ferentlally,"  said  Minority  Leader  Robert  C. 
Byrd  (D-W.Va.).  "We  won  the  point  .  .  .  ," 
claimed  Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan   (D-N.T.). 

The  vote  by  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate,  although  only  hortatory  In  nature, 
amoimted  to  the  most  Important  rebuff  Rea- 
gan has  received  so  far  from  Congress — al- 
though the  White  House  Itself  has  been 
backpedaling  a  little  in  recent  days  on  the 
Social  Security  recommendations. 

The  Senate  action  came  as  the  Democratic- 
dominated  House  gave  final  ^proval  to  a 
compromise  version  of  Reagan's  slaabed- 
back  1982  spending  targets  that  mandate 
more  than  $35  billion  in  actual  program  cuts. 

But  even  as  Reagan  could  by  this  vote 
claim  victory  In  Phase  One  of  hla  budget- 
cutting  drive.  Bouse  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O'NelU  Jr.  (D-Maes.)  plotted  a  strategy  to 
salvage  some  of  the  threatened  programs. 

"If  It  breaks  the  budget,  then  that  Is  the 
will  of  Congress."  said  O'Neill  as  he  outlined 
a  procedure  under  which  the  House  can  en- 
tertain second  thoughts  about  actually  I4>- 
provlng  the  program  cuts  that  It  Is  instruc- 
ting its  legislative  committees  to  draft. 

Asked  if  he  was  proposing  to  unravel  the 
whole  austerity  program,  O'Neill  smiled  and 
said  he  was  just  "giving  members  of  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  vote  for  the  programs  that 
truly  made  America  great." 

The  House  vote  was  244  to  165,  with  all 
but  eight  of  the  opposition  votes  coming 
from  Democrats,  to  approve  a  House-Senate 
budget  compromise  totaling  (995.5  billion, 
with  a  projected  deficit  of  $37.7  billion. 

The  preliminary  budget  proposes  to  give 
Reagan  virtually  all  the  spending  cuts  he 
wants,  along  with  room  for  the  more  than 
$50  billion,  three-rear,  across-the-board  tax 
cut  that  he  has  proposed. 

But  yesterday's  actlcxi  only  completes  the 
first,  easiest  phase  of  the  protracted,  com- 
plex budget  process.  The  budget  neither 
makes  actual  spending  cuts  nor  binds  Con- 
gress to  the  tax  cut,  which  Is  considered  un- 
likely to  pass  without  modification.  Actual 
tax  and  spending  cuts  will  have  to  come 
later,  which  is  what  gives  O'Neill  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  restore  some  of  the  money 
that  the  first  budget  resolution  proposes  to 
cut. 

The  budget  resolution  approved  3resterday 
also  raises  the  spending  ceiling  to  $661.4 
billion  for  the  1981  fiscal  year  ending  Sept. 
30,  enabling  Congress  to  pass  supplementary 
aopropriatlons  to  carry  the  goverhment 
through  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  was  In  connection  with  that  money 
bill,  which  the  House  passed  earlier  this 
month  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  tbaX  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  statement  of  opposition  to 
some  of  Reagan's  proposed  Social  Seciu-lty 
cuts. 

Also  as  a  part  of  the  1981  money  bill,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  face  today  yet  another 
of  its  oerlodic  flareups  over  curbing  federal 
fimding  of  abortions. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  strip  all  House-approved  anti- 
abortion  "rldersT'  from  the  bill  on  the  theory 
that  the  Senate,  now  In  Republican  hands, 
will  no  longer  block  changes  in  laws  dealing 
with  abortion.  The  Senate  Reoublican  lead- 
ership, anxious  to  keep  emotional  social  is- 
sues from  tripping  up  Reagan's  economic 
program,  is  backing  the  committee.  But  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  has  served  notice  he 
will  try  to  restore  the  antl-abortlon  lan- 
guage. 

Before  the  budget  vote  In  the  House. 
Budget  Conunittee  Chairman  James  R.  Jones 
(D-Okla.),  who  failed  in  an  earlier  attempt 
to  modify  the  document,  delivered  a  blister- 
ing attack  on  It  as  a  "politically  convenient 
mirage  for  the  time  being." 


But  Jones  voted  for  the  compromise  and 
pledged  to  enforoe  Its  spending  cuts,  which 
puts  blm  at  odds  with  O'NeUl. 

O'Neill  would  enforce  the  cuts  In  only  a 
technical  sense.  He  would  have  the  com- 
mittees meet  their  targets  for  program  cuts 
but  also  encourage  them  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  restore  money  for  programs  that 
they  consider  essential.  Thus  House  members 
would  be  voting  on  specific  program  cuts 
rather  than  on  generalities  of  the  Reagan 
budget,  which  has  provsd  to  be  prohibitively 
popular  in  Congress. 

"We're  not  going  to  roll  over  and  play 
dead  and  let  them  [the  Republicans)  stew 
in  their  own  Jules."  said  O'NelU.  while  insist- 
ing he  was  not  being  obstructionist. 

But  It  was  not  clear  that  O'NeUl  wUl  suc- 
ceed in  his  strategy.  "In  the  end.  I  am  not 
sure  you  can  restore  any  of  them  |  the  cuts  | ." 
said  Rep.  Leon  E.  Panetta  (D-Callf.) .  a  Budg- 
et Committee  member.  O'Neill  did  not  say 
how  much  the  Democrats  might  want  to 
restore,  but  Panetta  said  it  could  be  about 
$1  blUlon  to  $5  billion  in  subsidized  bousing, 
farm,  alternative  fuels,  health,  transporta- 
tion, education  and  jobs  programs. 

Some  committees,  like  Ways  and  Means, 
have  met  or  nearly  met  their  targets,  al- 
though reluctantly.  Others  like  Education 
and  Labor,  have  indicated  they  cannot  do  eo 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
this  simple  act,  we  will  realize  the  objec- 
tive which  we  approved  only  yesterday. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattinglt).  The  1  additional  minute 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized.        

tSx.  HATFlKLn.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
not  probably  intended  to  add  to  the 
woes  of  the  appropriations  process,  but 
it  looks  as  though  we  have  now  added 
one  of  those  issues  that  does  not  belong 
on  the  appropriations  process  vehicle, 
and  yet  It  rises  like  school  prayer,  bus- 
ing, and  abortion. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  have  social 
security  every  day  we  come  into  session, 
I  suppose,  with  an  appropriation  meas- 
ure. We  are  going  to  have  another  piggy- 
backing of  an  issue  that  does  not  belong 
here. 

We  spent  over  5  hours  yesterday  on 
social  security.  Yet  here  we  come,  the 
first  thing  this  morning  at  7  ajn..  and 
we  have  another  amendment  on  social 
security. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  assume  that  this  is 
by  strategy,  but  it  does  again  make  a 
ridiculous  and  utterly  futile  process  out 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee's  ef- 
forts to  try  to  be  responsible  and  bring 
to  this  tioar  the  kind  of  vehicle  upon 
which  we  can  make  appropriations 
policy,  rescission  policy,  and  supplemen- 
tal policy,  all  of  the  things  that  are  in- 
corporated In  the  appropriations. 

Also  I  must  add  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
amazed  of  one  who  has  been  in  the  aca- 
demic field  as  I  have  been  that  we  have 
sort  of  a  revival  of  the  Middle  Ages 
c<Hicept  here  that  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  thinking  or  planning  or  even  the 
word  "formulate"  includes  investigation, 
assessment,  the  scientific  process  of 
gathering  information,  but  we  are  going 
to  prevent  that.  We  are  going  to  set  up 
rigid  guidelines  here  upon  which  there 


cannot  be  even  any  consideration  given 
to  this  broad  issue  of  social  security. 

So  we  are  going  to  start  now,  I  sup- 
pose, a  censorship  kind  of  an  approach 
to  this.  We  are  going  to  set  parameters 
of  where  the  mind  can  wonder  or  the 
mind  can  Investigate. 

I  must  admit  that  coming  out  of  an 
academic  background  I  resist  these  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  limit  people's  vision,  to  limit  peo- 
ple's thinking  even  to  pursue  those  that 
may  end  up  against  a  blank  wall  but  then 
to  back  off  and  start  In  another  dlrec- 
timi. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  whatever  one's 
view  is  aa.  the  social  security  program, 
we  have  to  let  this  thing  be  fully  investi- 
gated, fuUy  pursued,  and  to  set  up  these 
rigid,  straltjacket  guidelines  as  far  as  the 
mental  and  the  investigatory  processes 
are  concerned  I  think  is  a  reaction,  a  re- 
versal back  to  medieval  thinking. 

I  know  the  Senator  fr(xn  New  York  U 
the  man  who  has  a  great  liberation  ci 
mind  and  likes  to  look  into  areas,  but 
there  are  those  who  have  risen  in  our 
society  and  said.  "Oh,  we  cannot  teach 
our  children  about  sex.  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  just  do  not  want  them  to 
be  considering."  So  today  we  are  sajring, 
"Oh.  it  is  not  a  sex  issue  but  it  is  a  social 
security  issue."  We  cannot  let  them  pur- 
sue anything  that  is  going  to  lead  to  pos- 
sible fcMinuIaticm  al  poUcy  except  as  the 
dogma  has  stated  is  appropriate  or  the 
dogma  has  been  approved. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  only  bad  leg- 
islation on  appropriations  but  this  is  just 
bad  planning  to  restrict  the  mmtal  proc- 
esses which  are  oftentimes  considered 
rather  limited  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Federal  Government  anyway,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  kind  of  an  action 
taken  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senat(H-  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  seccxid? 

Iliere  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  Mtiered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  far  yielding,  and  I  apologize  for 
the  sound  of  my  voice  because  I  am  los- 
ing it  today.  But  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
Senator  Mothihan's  amendment.  I  fed 
rather  ccxnfortable  in  this  having  done 
it  yesterday,  and  I  hc^ie  it  does  not  be- 
come a  habit  because  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
bate  to  keep  rising  and  opposing  his 
amendments  but  so  I  shall  do  as  long 
as  be  offers  amendments  that  are  in  this 
Senat(»-'s  judgment  without  adequate 
merit. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  the  issue 
was  settled  yesterday  as  to  how  the  Sen- 
ate stood  on  any  precipitate  changes  in 
the  social  security  program  that  would 
unfairly  penalize  or  hurt  social  security 
recipients,  presoit  or  future. 

The  amendment  strikes  me  as  a  rather 
curious  attempt  to  try  to  naQ  some  kind 
of  new  set  of  thesis  to  the  door  of  the 
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church  which  was  closed  yesterday,  bor- 
rowing from  medieval  terminology  al- 
ready made  popular  by  the  Senator  from 
OrecoD. 

This  strikes  me,  In  the  way  it  attempts 
to  dose  other  doors  on  scientific  inquiry. 
as  the  moral  equivalent  of  book  burning. 
Now  this  is  ironic  to  me  because  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  Members  of  tliis  body 
is  the  man  w1k>  offers  this  amendment. 
He  has  worked  in  administrations.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat:  he  has  formu- 
lated policies  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
I  trust  they  have  all  be«i  consistent.  I 
cannot  say  that  for  sure,  but  were  he  to 
have  to  go  down  to  the  White  House  or 
to  HHB  and  live  under  this  new  set  of 
theses  he  has  postulated,  I  doubt  that 
he  would  find  that  he  could  operate  very 
successfully. 

I  assume  that  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  York  is  ab- 
solute opposed  to  any  of  the  11  things 
he  has  stated  here.  I  assume,  therefore, 
he  believes  that  nobody  should  investi- 
gate, including  himself,  a  case  on  the 
merits  for  any  possible  changes,  even  if 
it  meant  increasing  social  security 
benefits. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  could  not  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  under  the 
Senator's  amendment.  If  It  is  the  Sena- 
tor's idea  to  prevent  Increases  as  well  as 
decreases— and  I  have  the  funny  feeling 
this  was  not  at  all  his  idea — he  should 
make  that  clear. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  really 
is  not  worthy  of  our  further  considera- 
tion. 

Short-term  financing  problems  in  the 
social  security  system  are  critical.  There 
are  a  niuiber  of  options  which  the  Senate 
can  consider  to  resolve  them  and  re- 
store public  confidence  in  our  retirement 
income  system.  But  precipitous  £u:tion 
without  careful  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  consequences — or  the  al- 
ternatives that  are  left  to  us  after  such 
action — cannot  help  in  our  efforts  to  as- 
sure current  and  future  generations  of 
older  Americans  an  adequate  retirement 
Income. 

Social  security  is  filled  with  compli- 
cated issues.  Piecemeal  and  thoughtless 
actions  cannot  resolve  them.  It  was  just 
these  kinds  of  precipitous  and  ad  hoc 
actions  taken  by  Congress  in  the  past 
that  have  brought  us  to  the  present  crisis 
in  social  security.  Enough  is  enough. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  would 
close  many  of  the  options  before  they 
can  be  considered.  This  is  a  panic  re- 
sponse to  proposals  that  have  not  yet 
been  formally  presented  to  the  Senate. 
I  can  only  conclude  that  this  is  a  politi- 
cal and  blatantly  partisan  effort  to 
stampede  the  Senate  on  issues  which  will 
have  serious  and  long-term  consequences 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  older 
Americans. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  need 
for  an  openminded  and  bipartisan  ef- 
fort to  try  to  resolve  for  once  and  for  all 
the  serious  problems  in  social  security. 
Action  on  specific  aspects  of  the  program 
have  no  place  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time. 

This  amendment  regrettably  is  one  of 
those  riders  of  which  we  have  seen  too 
many,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  unani- 
mously reject  It. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  At  some  peril,  yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  he  would  like  us  to  redraft  it 
and  give  it  over  to  his  side  as  we  did 
.vesterday?  It  is  iaad  enough  to  be  a  mi- 
nority in  the  body,  but  to  become  a 
drafting  committee  for  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  servitude  which  we  had  not 
anticipated.  But  I  would  be  happy  to  re- 
draft it,  as  we  did  with  our  amendment 
yesterday,  and  then,  as  yesterday,  pass 
it  unanimously. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  sincerely  appreciate  the 
goodwill  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
In  the  case  of  this  amendment  I  cannot 
find  any  redeeming  feature  in  It  that  we 
would  want  to  plagiarize. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  without  any 
redeeming  social  value,  none  whatever? 
[  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rose  yes- 
terday in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York.  Mr.  Moynihan. 

The  President's  recently  announced 
proposal  to  further  reduce  social  secu- 
rity benefits  represents  nothing  less 
than  a  breach  of  contract  with  present 
and  future  retirees.  In  my  home  State  of 
Vermont,  86.000  older  Americans  will  be 
immediately  affected,  and  thousands 
more  will  be  affected  in  the  future. 

If  these  proposals  are  enacted,  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  who  must  re- 
tire early  for  health  reasons,  or  who 
have  planned  their  entire  lives  to  retire 
early,  will  see  their  benefits  slashed  31 
percent.  Are  we  asking  these  retirees  to 
dD  without  31  percent  of  their  health 
care?  or  their  food?  or  the  heat  in  their 
homes? 

In  addition,  those  who  plan  to  retire 
at  age  65  will  see  their  benefits  cut  by 
10  percent  by  1987.  Those  already  retired 
may  lose  needed  benefits  if  the  Presi- 
dent's cost-of-living  Index  formula 
change  is  adopted  as  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  social  security  system  is  facing  fi- 
nancial difficulty.  However,  the  precipi- 
tous and  severe  reductions  proposed  by 
the  President  are  clearly  not  necessary. 
Sound  alternatives  exist.  Options  such 
as  the  infusion  of  general  revenue  funds, 
expanded  social  security  coverage,  inter- 
fimd  borrowing,  or  a  reallocation  of  pay- 
roll tax  receipts  should  be  explored  be- 
fore we  act  In  haste. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  administration  has  chosen  to  go 
back  on  the  promise  it  made  just  last 
February  to  this  Nation's  present  and 
future  retirees  that  It  would  not  reduce 
social  security  benefits. 

I  will  support  reasonable  efforts  to  In- 
sure the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds.  But  I  cannot  and  will  not 
support  efforts  that  abruptly  deny  bene- 
fits guaranteed  to  86.000  Vermonters 
and  millions  of  older  Americans 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty-two 
seconds. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  Mr.  President,  again 
I  make  a  procedural  motion  here,  not 
with  any  Intent  to  comment  further  on 
the  substance  of  the  amendment,  but 


merely  to  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  vote  will  be  postponed 
until  after  11  a.m..  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  have  reviewed  the  content  of 
the  fiscal  year  1981  Supplemental  Appro- 
prlaUons  blU,  H.R.  3512,  to  determine  the 
impact  It  will  have  on  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. In  making  this  review  I  have  re- 
mained mindful  that  rising  rates  of 
Inflation  and  other  economic  Ills  pro- 
foundly affect  the  dally  lives  of  every 
older  American.  Curing  these  ills  will  not 
be  easy  and  will  involve  some  reductions 
in  Federal  spending  that  will  affect  some 
elderly. 

These  necessary  cuts  in  spending  must 
be  made  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
so  that  those  in  our  society  who  are  vul- 
nerable and  least  able  to  sacrifice  are 
not  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  neces- 
sary reductions.  While  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  several 
rescissions  affecting  the  elderly  that  I 
wish  did  not  have  to  be  made,  I  think 
that  the  committee  has  made  responsible 
choices.  I  was  particularly  pleased  that 
the  committee  did  not  recommend  adop- 
tion of  the  administration's  proposed 
$1.5  million  rescission  for  the  senior 
companion  program. 

There  is  one  recommended  appropri- 
ations rescission.  $10  million  In  congre- 
gate housing  services  funding,  that  ser- 
iously concerns  me.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  not  only  recommended  a  re- 
scission of  fiscal  year  1981  funds,  it  rec- 
ommended that  no  further  funding  be 
provided  for  the  program  in  future 
years.  I  am  concerned  because  this  pro- 
gram has  clearly  shown  a  potential  to 
save  Federal  dollars. 

In  recommending  the  rescission  the 
committee  pointed  out  that  of  the  $20 
million  provided  in  fiscal  years  1979-80. 
$12.9  million  remains  unobligated  and 
that  once  those  funds  are  obligated. 
65  projects  supporting  2.500  residents 
will  have  been  funded.  It  is  their  view 
that  the  potential  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  adequately  demonstrated 
with  a  total  of  $20  million. 

The  slow  pace  with  which  the  congre- 
gate housing  services  program  funds 
were  obligated,  hi  conjunction  with  the 
pressure  to  reduce  Federal  spending, 
makes  the  decision  to  rescind  the  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriations  understand- 
able. However.  I  believe  it  is  too  early  to 
make  the  judgment  that  no  further 
funding,  beyond  the  $20  million  already 
provided,  will  be  required. 

The  Congregate  Housing  Services  Act 
was  developed  to  assist  the  impaired 
elderly,  handicapoed  or  temporarily  dis- 
abled residents  of  section  202  and  public 
housing  projects  In  living  independently 
to  prevent  premature  or  unnecessary  in- 
stitutionalization. It  was  assumed  that 
through  this  program  effort,  savings  re- 
sulting from  decreased  institutionaliza- 
tion through  the  provision  of  congregate 
housing  services  would  be  demonstrated. 
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Although  the  law  was  passed  in  1978, 
the  congregate  housing  services  program 
grants  have  only  been  operational  since 
April  1980.  Over  55  grant  commitments 
have  been  announced.  Approximately  28 
projects  are  in  full  operation  providing 
meals,  personal  assistance,  homemaker 
and  other  services  to  assisted  housing 
residents. 

Funding  already  provided  has  been 
heavily  focused  on  existing  elderly  and 
public  housing  projects.  Little  has  been 
allocated  to  new  construction  projects, 
especially  designed  for  the  delivery  of 
congregate  services.  To  curtail  fimding 
of  additional  new  construction  projects 
would  jeopardize  the  statistical  validity 
of  any  evaluation  of  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

Initial  operating  statistics  collected 
by  HUD  indicate  that  two  areas  of 
potential  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  emerged.  One  area  relates  to 
individuals  who  have  had  a  physical  or 
mental  crisis  and,  by  virtue  of  this  pro- 
gram's existence,  have  been  able  to  re- 
main in  their  own  apartments.  The  other 
area  relates  to  Individuals  released  from 
an  institutional  setting,  where  they  had 
been  placed  unnecessarily  because  of  the 
lack  of  residential  arrangements  with 
supportive  services.  This  latter  trend  has 
emerged  primarily  from  newly  con- 
structed assisted  housing  projects  which 
are  specifically  designed  for  such  in- 
dividuals. 

Clearly,  this  program  holds  much 
promise  for  cost  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government,  since  the  cost  of  institu- 
tlonaUzatlon  of  low-income  persons  eligi- 
ble for  assisted  housing  is  often  borne 
by  the  Government.  Nursing  home  care 
alone  under  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
program  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$10.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979.  EquaUy 
as  important,  this  program  holds  much 
promise  for  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  individuals  in  our  society  who 
undeniably  fall  into  the  truly  needy 
category. 

In  our  effort  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 


ing we  must  be  careful  not  to  undermine 
the  very  goal  of  fiscal  responsibUity  we 
have  set  out  to  achieve.  Over  the  next 
few  weeks  I  will  be  looking  very  closely 
at  newly  emerging  congregate  housing 
services  program  data.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  undertake  a  similar  review  and  re- 
consider their  decision  to  curtail  future 
funding  of  this  important  effort. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  117 

(Purpose:  To  assure  that  of  the  amounts 
rescinded  for  Human  Development  Serv- 
ices $2,800,000  will  be  taken  from  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981 
under  the  Older  American  Act  of  1965  and 
set-aside  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 207(g)  of  that  Act  for  evaluation  re- 
qiilred  by  that  Act) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  for  himself  and  others  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  117. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  84.  line  5,  before  the  period  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
of  the  amount  rescinded  by  this  paragraph. 
$2,800,000  shall  be  rescinded  from  the  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  and  set-aside  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  207(g)  of 
that  Act  for  evaluation  required  by  that 
Act". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  transfer  $2.8  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  rescission  from  one  cate- 
gory to  another.  It  is  offered  because  we 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
unintended  disruption  of  funding  for 
Ftate  offices  on  aging.  Those  joining  me 
in  offering  his  amendment  Include  Sena- 
tors Chiles.  Denton,  Percy.  Riecle, 
Kennedy,  Warner,  and  others. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981  (4th  QUARTER) 


I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
m.ttee  on  Aging  I  am  in  agreement  with 
th2  Appropriations  Committee  recom- 
mendation not  to  cut  direct  services  to 
the  elderly  but  rather  to  look  to  other 
program  categories  to  help  economize  the 
1981  budget.  That  I  believe  was  the  intent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  when 
it  proposed  a  $2.8  million  rescission  from 
the  fiscal  1981  supplemental  for  State 
agency  activities  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

However,  my  concern  is  that  the  $2.8 
milUon  propceed  rescission  may  seri- 
ously effect  the  very  operation  of  some 
State  agencies  on  aging  and  indirectly 
curtail  the  provision  of  services  to  ths 
older  citizens. 

The  intent  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mended rescission  was  to  reduce  State 
agency  administrative  funds  in  a  way 
that  would  be  shared  evenly  by  all  57 
State  units  on  aging.  The  rescission  was 
designed  to  effect  a  12  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  to  force  all  State  agen- 
cies on  aging  to  reduce  administrative 
overhead  costs.  These  Federal  funds  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  fimding  for  most 
State  offices. 

A  provision  within  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  however,  prevents  an  across- 
the-board  cut  and  consequentlv  places 
the  major  burden  of  the  rescission  upon 
the  shoulders  of  18  States.  The  statutory 
formula  for  the  allocation  of  title  ni 
fimds  requires  that  each  State  be  allo- 
cated a  minimum  base  amount  for  State 
administration  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  As  a  result  of  this  provision — Olcier 
Americans  Act,  title  m,  section  304— 
the  $2.8  miUion  reduction  would  be  borne 
by  only  18  States,  those  which  expect 
funding  in  excess  of  the  statutory  min- 
imum. 

I  have  a  table  I  wish  to  make  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  time  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


state 


Full  I 
}22,67S.006 


S2.M)0.000 
rescission. 
SI9,875,000 


Loss  to  State 


3d  quarter 

deficit  due 
from  Slate 


California SI,Sn.4S4 

Ftorida 1,001,409 

GMfiia i...  329,003 

Illinois 833,311 

Indiana. 386,056 

Massachusetts 479,172 

Michigan 6I1,12S 

Minnesota 310,360 

Missouri 412.301 

New  Jersey 585,570 


$1,194,233  $416,221                  {5,356 

747,702  253,707                    3,355 

300.000  29.803 

622,192  211.119                     2,791 

300.000  86.056 

357,774  121.398                     1,605 

456,297  154,828                     2,047 

300,000  10,368 

307.845  104,456                     1,381 

437,216  148,354                    1,962 


SUte 


Full  amount. 
$22,675,000 


$2J00,000 
rescission. 
$19,875,000        Loss  lo  State 


Ne«  Yorii 

Noftli  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

Teus 

Virginia -. 

Wisconsin 


$1,437,866 
389,262 
780,442 
1,022.988 
330.408 
879. 431 
339.069 
371.965 


$1,073,583 
300,000 
582.717 
763.814 
300.000 
656.627 
300.000 
300.000 


$364,283 

89.262 

197.725 

259. 174 

30,408 

222.804 

39,069 

71,965 


3d  quarter 
deiicil  due 
froaiSUte 


14.816 


2.615 
3.427 


2.946 


Total. 


2.800,000 


32.301 


Source:  Administration  on  Aging. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  table  indicates  at 
this  point  that  1 1  States  will  not  receive 
fourth-quarter  Federal  funds,  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  fourth  quarter  some  States 
will  be  In  a  deficit  position  should  the 
rescission  take  place.  In  many  instances 
this  could  mean  the  curtailment  of 
operations  in  aging  offices.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  the  intent  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

My  amendment  would  restore  the  $2.8 
million  in  State  administrative  ftmds. 
and  would  instead  reduce  evaluation 
funds  proportionally.  I  am  informed  that 


over  $4  million  in  evaluation  fimds  arc 
not  currently  obligated  by  the  Secretary 
and  are  therefore  available  to  be  repro- 
gramed  without  affecting  the  evaluation 
of  programs  which  serve  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  amendment  does  not  ask  for 
restoration  of  funds  but  only  for  a  trans- 
fer from  one  category  to  another — a 
transfer  which  will  not  effect  the  over- 
all appropriations  level  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  allow  State  offices  on  aging 
to  continue  their  services  to  older  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  add  one  other 


thought.  I  have  consulted  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  jurisdiction 
of  the  Human  Resources  Committee, 
Senator  Denton,  who  is  not  only  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  but  has  participated 
actively  in  the  drafting  of  this  amend- 
ment, along  with  Senator  Chiles,  the 
minority,  ranking  minority,  member  on 
the  Committee  on  Aging.  Senator 
Denton's  cMnmittee.  of  course,  has 
jurisdicUon  over  the  Older  Americ^ 
Act  He  feels,  and  has  felt,  sufficiently 
strong  about  this  problem  that  we  not 
unfairly  penalize  swne  18  States  that  he 
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has  Joined  aa  «  cosignatory  of  th«  letter 
we  sent  to  our  colleagues  on  May  19. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  our  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

SrsciAi.  CcMifrrrax  on  Aging, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  19.  1991. 

DxjkM  Collcagxtk:  When  H.R.  3613.  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  and  Rescission 
Bill,  is  considered  in  the  Senate  later  this 
weak  we  will  offer  an  amendment  to  trans- 
fer a  taj  million  FY  IMl  rescission  from 
one  category  to  another.  This  will  prevent 
the  unintended  disruption  of  funding  for 
State  Offices  on  Aging. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  rec- 
ommended a  rescission  of  t3.8  million  from 
the  State  agency  activities  aoproprlatlon 
mark  of  S3a.e75  million.  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  President  has  proposed  any  rescis- 
sion of  these  funds. 

In  the  Committee  Report  (S.  97-«7)  to 
accompany  H.R.  3613,  this  rescission  was 
explained  as  follows:  ".  .  .  rather  than  cut 
direct  services  to  the  elderly,  the  Admin- 
istration on  Airing  should  economlre  by 
reducing  administrative  overhead  costs, 
which  the  recommended  rescission  of  $3.8 
million   would   serve   to   encourage." 

We  support  the  efforts  of  the  Committee 
to  encourage  State  and  Federal  government 
to  reduce  administrative  overhead  by  every 
prudent  means  possible.  When  the  Com- 
mittee proposed  the  resclsilon.  the  Intent 
was  for  each  State  to  absorb  a  cut  of  ap- 
proximately ia';j  in  its  administrative  budg- 
et. However,  the  abrupt  reduction  of  t3.8 
million  In  State  administrative  funds  on 
the  eve  of  the  fourth  quarter  would  not  be 
spread  evenly  across  the  57  SUte  and  Ter- 
ritorial Offices  on  Aging  as  the  Committee 
envisioned,  but  would  instead  take  all 
fourth  quarter  funds  from  11  States  and 
soriously  reduce  funds  avaUaible  to  7 
others.  TTils  result  is  due  to  a  provision  In 
the  Older  Americans  Act  which  allots  to 
each  State  a  minimum  base  for  administra- 
tive activities. 

The  unintended  resxilt  of  the  proposed 
reaclasion  is  that  larger  states  which  re- 
ceive funds  over  and  above  the  minimum 
base  would  be  required  to  absorb  the  en- 
tire t3.8  million  remission  from  what  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  their  fourth 
quarter  allotment.  ThU  loss  of  funding 
would  directly  threaten  the  ability  of  these 
offices  to  continue  to  function. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  the  t3.8 
mlUlon  In  state  administrative  fund^,  and 
would  Instead  reduce  the  Secretary's  evalu- 
auon  aet-aslde  fund  by  the  same  •3  8  mil- 
lion. Over  ^4  miUlon  in  evaluation  fundj 
are  not  currenUy  obligated,  and  therefore 
are  available  to  be  reprogrammed  without 
impairing  the  abUlty  of  the  Department  to 
perform  program  evaluations. 

Our  amendment  asks  not  for  a  restoration 
of  funds,  but  only  for  a  transfer  from  one 
category  to  another— a  transfer  which  wUl 
not  affect  the  overall  appropriations  level 
and  wiu.  at  the  same  time,  allow  state  Of- 
fices on  Aging  to  conunue  admlnisterinR 
services  to  older  Americans. 

We  invite  your  support  of  thla  amend- 
ment. Should  you  have  further  questions 
please  contact  Joe  Lydon  at  ^6366  or  Nell 
Ryan  at  4-1487. 

Warm  regards. 

John  Hnm. 

Chairman. 
Lawtom  CHn.Ks, 
Bankinif  Minority  Member. 

JianCIAH    DCMTON. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Aging. 
ramUy  and  Human  Services.  Com- 
miUee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
totiree*. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  {^resident,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  the  committee  such  time  as  I  will 
require. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  read  the 
mind  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  dealt  with  tills  matter,  in  that 
he  has  indicated  by  this  amendment  a 
very  deep  concern  for  the  provisions  of 
services  under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  package  of  recommendations  that 
the  subcommittee  made  and  the  full  com- 
mittee agreed  to  actually  restore  $5  mil- 
lion proposed  to  be  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion from  direct  services  to  the  elderly, 
direct  services  such  as  transportation  to 
meal  sites.  We  concluded  that  we 
could  make  ofiTsetting  reductions  in  the 
general  bureaucratic  overhead  costs,  such 
as  the  issue  being  debated  here,  specifi- 
cally funds  for  State  planning  staffs. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated, 
that  the  recommended  rescission  of  $2.8 
million  would  come  entirely  from  some 
of  the  most  populous  States,  due  to  the 
provisions  of  the  authorizing  legislation 
which  ostablishes  a  minimum  amount  to 
which  every  State  is  entitled. 

However,  I  also  feel  two  things:  One, 
that  if  these  State  administration  grants 
are  truly  essential,  the  States  should  be 
able  to  f  nd  some  additional  resources  in 
order  to  bear  at  least  part  of  the  burden 
that  cdmost  all  levels  of  government  are 
going  to  bear  in  this  effort  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  growth  of  Federal  spending. 

In  additicKi,  what  the  Senator  has 
proposed  and  the  cosponsors  have  pro- 
posed under  this  amendment  is  already 
possible  through  a  reprograming  request. 
It  is  our  understanding,  also,  that  there 
is  as  much  as  $4  million  in  the  evaluation 
area — although  we  cannot  find  anybody 
awake  yet  down  at  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  ask  for 
sure.  But  it  does  appear  there  is  money 
there  approximately  in  the  amount  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
However,  the  thing  we  do  not  know  is 
just  how  much  money  each  of  the  States 
may  need  in  order  to  see  their  way  clear 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

So  my  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  distinguished  co- 
sponsors  is  that  we  make  use  of  the  safety 
valve  that  already  exists  in  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  whereby  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging  can  approve  utilization 
of  a  portion  of  program  fimds  for  State 
administrative  expenses. 

Therefore,  the  safety  valve  is  available 
to  provide  certain  relief  if  certain  States 
can  Justify  to  the  Secretary  any  harm 
that  might  develop  from  the  proposed 
cutback. 

If  the  States  have  already  diverted  and 
spent  funds  intended  for  direct  services 
for  the  elderly  to  cover  administrative 
costs,  then  it  is  my  guess  that  it  may  not 
be  justified  to  get  further  reUef.  Al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  if  they  could 
make  a  good  case,  the  Departaient  has 


the  authority  to  do  what  the  Senator  and 
his  cosponsors  would  like  to  have  done 
through  reprograming  of  funds. 

It  is  apparently  the  Senator's  feeling 
that  we  may  end  up  with  some  unspent 
funds  on  evaluation.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  that  is  going  to  be  true  or  not. 
But,  nevertheless,  if  there  are,  they  could 
be  used  under  existing  law  for  direct  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed that  the  evaluation  funds,  al- 
though not  a  specific  live  item  in  the 
regular  budget  materials,  amount  to 
about  $6  million,  of  which  $3.2  million 
has  been  obligated  or  planned  for  certain 
purposes. 

So,  as  it  stands  right  now,  there  is 
about  $2.8  million  that  could  be  utilized 
as  justified  by  the  individual  States  for 
the  purposes  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  requested. 

So  to  whatever  degree  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  can  infiuence 
and  approve  any  reprograming  required 
to  make  these  funds  available  where  the 
States  can  justify  their  need,  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  do  that.  I  suspect 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  the  ranldng  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  would,  I  hope,  be 
equally  amenable  to  that  kind  of  action 
should  the  States  come  forward  with 
good  justification  for  the  necessary 
planning  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  with  this  amendment  is  it  does 
appear  to  rescind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
then  to  transfer  the  funds  on  the  other. 
I  am  just  wondering  whether  this  is  not 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  do 
not  mean  to  oppose  the  substance  of  it, 
but  I  just  want  to  clarify  the  situation. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  raise  a 
valid  point.  I  am  not  in  any  way  under- 
mining the  good  intentions  of  the  sp<»- 
sors  of  the  amendment,  but  it  does  ap- 
pear to  this  Senator  that  it  is  legislation 
in  that  it  provides  for  a  setaside  by  the 
Secretary. 

But,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
rather  than  getting  into  some  parlia- 
mentary wrangle,  would  accept  my  as- 
surances that,  first  of  all,  the  money  ap- 
pears to  be  there  for  reprograming — ^in 
fact.  I  think  the  Secretary  has  that  au- 
thority even  without  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  sure,  but  we  will  inves- 
tigato  that. 

But  even  if  he  does  not,  we  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  consider  it  as  Justi- 
fied by  the  States  if  it  turns  out  they  are 
truly  in  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 
Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsvlvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
comments.  I  gather  he  agrees  with  the 
substance  of  what  we  are  ti7ing  to  do, 
wliich  is  to  make  sure  that  some  18 
States  would,  because  of  the  underlying 
authorizing  legislation,  not  be  unfairly 
penalized. 

I  do  not  wish  to  wrangle  over  matters 
of  fact.  I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  inadvertently  made  a  mis- 
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take  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
when  he  said  that  there  were  only  $2.7 
million  in  funds  remaining  in  the  evalua- 
tion. He  cited  a  figure  of  $3.2  million 
versus  a  base  of  $5.9  million. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  maybe 
the  Senator  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— that,  in  fact,  of  the  $3.2  million 
which  he  mentioned,  a  good  deal  of  that, 
if  not  most,  is  planned  evaluation  and 
is  not  actually  obligated  at  this  time. 

Notwithstanding  that  small  footnote, 
which  is  a  matter  we  can  settle  between 
our  staffs  at  some  point,  he  is  right  that 
there  appears  to  be,  even  imder  his  as- 
sumptions, approximately  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  I  would  transfer 
from  evaluation  to  the  State  adminis- 
tration section. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  proposed.  As  I  understand 
it,  he  would  have  each  of  these  18  States 
come  down  to  the  agency  Involved,  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  and  justify 
their  need  for  this  money. 

He  has  used  that  word  and  he  has  also 
said  that  they  should  make  a  good  case. 
Here  we  are,  all  committed  to  the  idea 
of    less    bureaucracy,    less    paperwork, 
block  grants,  to  things  that  are  good, 
we  believe,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is   proposing  more  paperworlt. 
I  know  he  does  not  mean  it  that  way, 
but  that  is  wliat  it  is  going  to  result  in. 
Second,  while  we  are  talking  about 
it,  in  the  case  of  most  States,  it  is  as 
little  as  $40,000  and  as  much  as  $400,000. 
In  the  $100,000  range,  somebody  in  some 
Governor's  oflBce  will  have  to  make  a  trip 
all  the  way  to  Washington.  D.C.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  gather  more  papers 
together.  They  are  going  to  have  to  send 
out  questionnaires  to  all  the  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  just  to  get  something  that 
they  really  have  a  right  to  get. 

Why  do  I  say  they  have  a  right  to  get 
it?  Because  there  are  32  other  States,  in- 
cluding New  Mexico,  that  can  get  $300.- 
000  even  if  they  do  not  have  the  popula- 
tion to  justify  it.  They  get  that  $300,000 
free  and  clear  without  any  justification. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  exactly 
how  many  people  are  in  that  State.  If 
they  are  one  of  those  32  privileged  States 
that  get  this  special  deal  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  they  are  home  free 
and  clear. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  this  is 
the  worst  form  of  double  standard.  What 
we  are  doing  is  we  are  allowing  the  Con- 
gress, which  decided  this  some  years 
ago,  to  go  ahead  and  give  $300,000  mini- 
mum, to  each  of  these  32  States.  We  do 
not  question  whether  they  need  it  or  not. 
Some  of  them  are  very,  very  small.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  coming  down  hard 
on  the  States  that  have  the  biggest 
populations,  the  biggest  problems.  We 
are  coming  down  on  States  like  Florida, 
with  a  huge  senior  citizen  population, 
and  like  Wisconsin. 

Like  Wisconsin,  like  hard-pressed 
Michigan,  and  a  variety  of  other  States, 
and  New  York,  with  all  of  its  financial 
trials  and  tribulations  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  have  this 
amendment.  It  is  fair. 

Second,  although  I  know  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 


well  meant,  in  this  Senator's  Judgment 
it  is  really  imfair  to  require  that  the 
States  come  down  here  and  Justify  some- 
thing Just  liecause  the  underlying  au- 
thorizing legislation  targets  them  for 
particular  hardship. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  both  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

During  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's deliberaUons  on  H.R.  3512,  we 
agreed  on  a  general  principle  that  rather 
than  cut  direct  services  to  the  elderly,  we 
should  economize  by  reducing  adminis- 
trative overhead  costs.  As  a  result  of  this 
agreement,  the  committee  proposed  a 
$2.8  million  rescission  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
State  agency  activities  imder  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Since  the  committee  completed  its  ac- 
tion on  May  14,  1981,  additional  infor- 
mation has  come  to  our  attention  which 
indicates  tliat  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed rescission  would  seriously  hamper 
the  operation  of  some  State  offices  on 
aging  and  therefore  curtail  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  older  citizens. 

The  intent  of  the  committee  was  that 
the  reduction  of  State  agency  adminis- 
trative funds  would  be  shared  across 
the  board  by  all  57  State  and  territorial 
offices  on  aging.  A  jwovision  within  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  however,  prevents 
an  across-the-board  cut  and  places  the 
burden  of  the  rescission  upon  only  18 
States 

As  a  result  of  this  new  information,  my 
colleagues  and  I  proposed  this  amend- 
ment to  transfer  the  $2.8  million  rescis- 
sion from  State  agency  administrative 
funds  to  evaluation  funds. 

We  have  l)een  informed  that  several 
million  in  evaluation  fimds  are  not  cur- 
rently obligated  and  are  therefore  avail- 
able to  be  reprogramed  without  threat- 
ening the  evaluation  of  programs  wliich 
serve  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  would  not 
fall  into  the  category  of  "authorizing"  on 
an  appropriation  bill  but  would  merely 
be  a  "restrictive"  action  on  the  use  of 
the  Secretary's  set-aside  evaluation  fund. 
Mr.  President,  to  make  the  rescission 
go  across-the-board  equally  for  the  57 
State  and  territorial  offices,  it  would  have 
required  language  to  override  the  statu- 
tory provision  which  requires  a  minimum 
base  allocation  for  each  State  office  on 
aging. 

Since  this  amendment  does  not  ask 
for  a  restoration  of  fimds,  nor  does  it 
tamper  with  our  budget  limits.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  this  technical 
transfer. 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Heinz-Denton-Chiles 
amendment  to  require  that  the  $2.8- 
mlllion  rescission  proposed  for  State  ad- 
ministration money  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  be  taken  instead  from 
program  evaluation  funds.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  amendment  a  substantial 
number  of  State  offices  on  aging  will  be 
crippled.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  because  my  own  State  of 
Alabama  is  one  of  those:  it  is  not. 
However,  as  chairman  of  the  Aging, 


Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  I  feel  compelled  to  com- 
municate the  seriousness  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee's  proposal. 

As  my  colleagues  have  so  vividly  stated, 
there  are  18  States  which  would  loae  a 
sizable  portion  of  their  administrative 
funds  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  11  of  those  States  will 
actually  have  to  return  some  funds  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Appropria- 
ticms  Committee  report  reads  as  if  this 
is  good  medicine.  It  states  that  "the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  should  economize 
by  reducing  administrative  overhead 
costs."  This  rescission  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Federal  agency's  overhead:  It 
falls  squarely  on  the  States. 

The  report  also  says  that  "States  could, 
at  their  option  pick  up  a  greater  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  State  staff."  Un- 
der this  proposal.  States  have  no  option; 
they  either  must  stop  paying  their  staffs 
or  find  s<Mne  discretionary  State  money 
to  meet  their  payrolls.  Most  of  us  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  competing 
demands  for  State  discretionary  funds 
and  that  special  tu^propriatimis  are  un- 
likely l}ecause  the  majority  of  State  legis- 
latures are  no  longer  in  session. 

I  loiow  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  had  a  number  of  difficult  choices 
to  make  in  trying  to  move  forward  with 
the  President's  program  for  economic 
recovery.  By  voting  tor  this  amendment, 
we  can  continue  to  suoport  the  commit- 
tee's bottom  line  figures  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  minimize  the  impact 
of  the  rescission.  I  too  am  informed  by 
the  Administration  on  AtAnn  that,  most 
fortunately,  there  is  approximatdy  $2.» 
million  in  unused  program  evaluation 
money  which  could  absord  this  rescis- 
sion. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  mice  again  tb« 
difficult  task  which  Soiator  Hatfuui 
and  his  committee  have  had  to  do.  I  hope 
they,  and  the  rest  of  my  ct^eagues.  will 
see  the  wisdom  in  this  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
wish  the  Senator  from  Pomsylvania 
would  take  my  suggestion  that  we  handle 
this  through  administrative  mechanisms. 
We  are  only  talking  about  something  on 
the  order  of  $150,000  per  State,  an  the 
average.  I  feel  confident  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  consider  these  requests,  even  if 
they  are  made  by  teleohcme  without  any 
great  expmse  to  the  State. 

Tile  Senator's  problem  is  amiarenUy 
with  the  underlying  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. That  legislation  exists  and  he  is  try- 
ing to  change  the  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  he 
ought  to  wait  and  take  care  of  this  prob- 
lem, if  he  thinks  it  is  a  problem,  in  the 
authorizing  legislation,  and  not  continue 
this  business  that  we  are  forever  going  to 
be  subjected  to  of  trying  to  legislate  on 
an  appn^riatiODS  bill. 

The  mechanism  exists  to  solve  the 
problem  that  is  bothering  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  It  Is  in  Uie  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  The  Secretary  does  have 
the  authority  to  ask  for  reprograming  ot 
funds.  He  may,  I  believe,  even  have  the 
authority  to  reprogram  evaluation  funds 
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witbout  ccming  back  to  the  Hill,  except 
perhaps  as  a  courtesy  to  inform  us  of 
his  actions.  There  is  no  administrative 
overhead  required  for  a  phone  call  or  to 
put  something  in  the  mall  that  Justifies 
jrour  position. 

This  was  contemplated  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  when  it  created  the  safety 
valve,  about  which  I  spoke  earlier. 

The  amendment  that  is  being  proposed 
here  Is  legislation,  and  I  would  have  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  on  it  if  the  Senator 
Insists  on  pushing  this  and  not  taking 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  we  work  it  through  admin- 
istrative channels. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
five  seconds. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Impassioned  words  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
committee  accept  the  amendment.  We 
win  try  and  redraft  it  so  it  is  not  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  ytr.  President,  since  the 
time  has  Just  about  expired 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  aCHMITT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufliclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

•nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  proceed  for  l  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  ptrfnt  of  order  that  this  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inaulry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  When  will  the  Chair 
rule  on  the  question  of  the  point  of 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement  of  last  evening,  the  Chair 
is  precluded  from  ruling  until  after  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary Inoulry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  the  point  of  order 
be  had  at  the  time  of  the  appeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Cha-r? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
point  of  order,  the  yeas  and  navs  would 
only  be  had  on  an  appeal  when  the  Chair 
rules. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  situation  is  in 
abeyance  until  after  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  at  that  point  the  next 
order  of  business  would  be  a  ruling  on 
the  point  of  order  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  A  further  parliamentary 
liKHilry.  Mr.  President.  Can  the  ruling  of 


the  Chair  at  that  point  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  the  option  of  submitting  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  A  Senator  may  call  up 
that  question,  may  he? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  Sen- 
ator may  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  is  recognized. 

LP   AMENDMCNT    NO.     118 

(Purpose:    Provide    additional    funding    for 
VA  readjustment  benefits  as  per  request) 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
118. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  57.  line  21.  strike  "ja  17.000.000" 
and  insert  ••M67.50O.0O0' 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
fact  that  the  committee  included  $217 
million  for  VA  readjustments  benefits 
which  is  $500,000  less  than  the  House. 
The  reason  we  took  this  action  was  to 
keep  the  item  open  in  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  a  supplemental  request. 
On  Friday.  May  15,  the  day  alter  our 
full  committee  markup,  OMB  forwarded 
a  request  for  $250  million.  I  would  like 
to  note,  however,  that  this  amount  has 
been  included  in  the  current  law  base, 
as  an  entitlement,  and  therefore,  will 
not  affect  the  status  of  this  bill  relative 
to  the  budget  resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  now 
proposing  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
required  fimdlng. 

A  fiscal  year  1981  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $467,500,000  is  requested  to 
fund  the  greater  than  anticipated  train- 
ing load  during  the  year,  and  to  provide 
for  increases  in  educational  allowances 
as  well  as  program  enhancements  au- 
thorized by  recently  enacted  legislation. 

The  original  1981  budget  request  an- 
ticipated a  training  load  of  953.200 
trainees.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
1.09b,325  veterEuis  and  dependents — an 
increase  of  143.125 — will  train  in  one  or 
more  of  the  educational  programs.  In- 
cluded in  the  above  total  are  1.400  addi- 
tional vocational  rehabilitation  trainees 
who  will  train  as  a  result  of  enhance- 
ments to  that  program  made  by  Public 
Law  96-466.  the  Veteran's  Rehabilitation 
and  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 

This  law  made  other  improvements  to 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
including  a  17-percent  increase  in  edu- 
cational assistance  allowances.  In  addi- 
tion the  law  included  a  two-step  10- 
percent  increase  in  monthly  assistance 
allowances  for  GI  bill  and  dependent 
trainees.  This  law  also  permits  Post- 
Vietnam  era  education  program,  chapter 


32,  contributors  to  make  a  lump-sum 
contribution  into  their  account,  subject 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  $2,700. 

Additional  costs  will  be  incurred  as 
a  result  of  Public  Law  96-385.  Veteran's 
disability  compensation  and  housing 
benefits  amendments  of  1980.  which  ex- 
tended the  eligibility  for  specially 
adapted  housing  grants  to  veterans  with 
service-connected  blindness  or  who  have 
lost  or  lost  the  use  of  both  upper  ex- 
tremities. These  veterans  may  receive  up 
to  $5,000  for  a  specially  adapted  housing 
grant. 

Without  this  additional  $250,000,000, 
the  readjustment  benefits  program  will 
be  out  funds  in  early  August. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  thLs  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  agree  that  this  is 
an  amendment  which  is  an  entitlement. 
There  is  a  request  for  it.  It  is  within 
tiie  budget  limitation  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, of  course,  I  am  happy  to  accept  it 
on  behalf  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
firm the  position  just  enunciated  by  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  the  amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  ova  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  I  am  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Docs  the  Senator  wish  to 
dispose  of  the  amendment  by  voice  vote? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  voice  vote 
will  be  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  118)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMEKDMENT    119 

(Purpose:   To  prohibit  annual  leave  in  the 
course  of  official  travel) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICiai.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pbozmiu)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  119. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  166  after  line  8  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
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this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  for  employee 
travel  InvolTlng  the  taking  of  annual  leave 
while  away  from  the  official  duty  station." 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre(rident,  this 
Is  an  amendment  to  title  HI  of  the  gen- 
eral provisions.  It  would  prohibit  Federal 
employees  from  taking  annual  leave 
when  traveling  at  Government  expense. 
This  amendment  was  first  attached  to 
the  HUD-independent  agencies  appro- 
priations bill  back  In  1979  but  was 
stricken  in  conference. 

For  years,  it  has  been  common  knowl- 
edge that  cme  way  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  vacation  travel  is  for  a 
Federal  worker  to  arrange  to  take  a  trip 
on  official  agency  business  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York,  or  Paris  and  then  take  a 
week  or  two  oft  to  see  the  sights.  The 
Government  pays  the  round-trip  travel 
costs  and  the  «nployee  only  has  to  pay 
for  meals  and  accommodatlcms. 

This  sort  of  abuse  has  been  a  particu- 
larly serious  problem  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  An  Investi- 
gative report  made  over  2  years  ago  dis- 
closed a  number  of  examples.  In  one 
case,  an  employee  flew  to  Paris  on  Oc- 
tober 15  to  attend  an  industrial  river 
basin  management  meeting  and  took  an- 
nual leave  from  October  19  to  October  31. 
He  then  flew  home  at  Government  ex- 
pense. In  another  instance,  an  EPA  em- 
ployee left  for  Hawaii  on  official  business 
on  June  23,  then  flew  to  Menlo  Park. 
Calif.,  on  June  27  to  visit  an  EPA  con- 
tractor for  3  hours,  went  on  annual  leave 
frwn  June  27  to  July  28— more  than  a 
month— and  finally  traveled  back  to 
Washington,  courtesy  of  the  taxpayer. 

In  an  attempt  to  halt  this  sort  of  waste, 
I  proposed,  and  the  Senate  adopted,  as  I 
indicated,  an  amendment  to  the  HUD- 
independent  agencies  appropriation  bill 
in  late  July  of  1979  which  prcrtiibited  the 
use  of  appropriated  ftmds  to  pay  for  the 
travel  of  Federal  employees  taking  an- 
nual leave  in  the  course  of  that  travel. 
However,  the  amendment  was  dropped  in 
conference  with  the  House  and  replaced 
with  conference  report  language  calling 
on  the  agencies  funded  by  the  bill  to  pro- 
hibit employee  from  taking  annual  leave 
while  on  travel  status  except  in  unique 
or  emergency  situations. 

Unfortimately.  that  report  lanexiage 
simply  has  not  done  the  job.  On  July  8, 
1980,  an  EPA  employee  flew  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  El  Dorado  Hills,  Calif.,  on 
official  business,  spent  2  days  meeting 
with  some  engineers  to  close  out  a  proj- 
ect, and  then  took  21  days  of  annual 
leave,  returning  to  Clnctanati  on  Aug- 
ust 18,  with  the  taxpayer  footing  the 
travel  bill.  On  October  10  of  last  year, 
another  EPA  employee  decided  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  consult  with  some  statisti- 
cians and  to  review  the  progress  of  a 
cooperative  agreement.  After  2  days  on 
the  Job,  he  to<*  15  days  of  annual  leave 
and  returned  to  his  home  base  at  Re- 
search Triangle  Park,  N.C.,  aa  October 
30.  Again  the  Government  paid  the  travel 
tab. 

Clearly,  the  only  way  to  stop  this  sort 
of  abuse  once  and  for  all  is  to  simply 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  to 
pay  for  travel  involvtni?  annual  leave,  as 
my  amendment  would  do.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  asking  the  American  people  to 


make  substantial  sacrifices  in  the  name 
of  controlling  Federal  spending,  we 
should  not  permit  Federal  civil  servants 
to  continue  to  take  vacations  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense. 

I  hope  my  colleagijes  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFTFT.n  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  think  there  has  probably 
been  abuse  as  he  has  outlined  it.  I  am 
not  sure  this  is  the  best  way  to  correct 
that  abuse,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 


gucc. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my   good 

friend.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  119)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (B4r.  Roth)  is  to  be  recognized.  Is 
the  Senator  in  the  Chamber? 

If  not,  I  recognize  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  may  wish  only  to  discuss  the 
issue  with  the  committee.  I  believe  he  is 
going  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  How 
much  time  is  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  his  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Thirty 
minutes  has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  we 
shall  try  to  ascertain  whether  he  wishes 
to  present  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  and  the  time  will  come 
out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

"The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

W  AmEMDlCENT  NO.    120 

(PuriK>3e:   To  make  technical  corrections.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  committee  technical  amendments  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  asdstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattikld) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Schmitt.  proposes  un- 
prlnted amendments  numbered  120. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous  am- 
sent  that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
mraits  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f<dlows: 

On  page  76.  line  14.  strike  out  '■$'<1. 076.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$51,676,000". 

On  page  91.  line  16,  Insert  "and  PubUc  Iaw 
89-555."  after  "amended.". 

On  page  92  line  11.  strike  out  "title  TV.  sec- 
tion 418A"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Utle 
ITT.  section  303(c)  (2)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended.". 


On  page  92.  line  17.  line  through  "»18.000.- 
OOC"  and  insert   '$17,226,000". 

On  page  144.  line  9.  after  the  figure  $22.- 
116.000.  add  "to  remain  available  untU 
expended:" 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  B4r.  President,  this 
amendment  makes  four  technical  cor- 
rections in  the  bill  language  in  the 
Labor-HHS-Education  chapter  of  HJl. 
3512.  the  supplemental/ rescission  bill 
for  fiscal  1981. 

•The  first  part  of  the  amendment  cor- 
rects an  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Education  in  submitting 
its  request  to  rescind  all  of  the  fiscal 
1981  budget  authority  for  the  college 
housing  loan  program.  "This  program  is 
funded  in  fiscal  1981  at  $14,550,000— 
$14,271,000  in  direct  authority  provided 
under  the  fiscal  1981  continuing  resolu- 
tion, and  $279,000  in  permanent,  indefi- 
nite authority  provided  under  PubUc  Law 
89-555,  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1967.  "The  Department 
requested  a  rescission  of  the  entire 
$14,550,000.  but  neglected  to  cite  the  au- 
thority of  the  permanent,  indefinite  ap- 
propriation of  Public  Law  89-555  in  its 
rescission  language.  This  amendment 
takes  care  of  that  oversight. 

B4r.  President,  the  second  part  of  the 
amendment  changes  the  citation  in  the 
bill  for  a  rescission  initiated  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  part  of  its  effort  to  spread  the 
burden  of  budget  cuts  among  all  educa- 
tion programs,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  rescission  of  $500,000  in  the 
migrant  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
gram. In  developing  its  provision,  the 
committee  rehed  upon  language  recom- 
mended by  the  Department.  "This  lan- 
guage cited  the  education  amendments  of 
1980,  including  section  418A  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act,  as  the  appropriate 
authority  to  use.  The  Department  has 
now  reconsidered  its  recommendation 
and  advises  the  committee  to  instead  cite 
the  authority  of  section  303(c)  (2)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  "Train- 
ing Act,  since  this  was  the  authority 
under  which  this  appropriation  was  made 
last  year.  "This  amendment  will  correct 
the  citation. 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment 
changes  a  rescission  figure  In  the  bill 
language  for  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control.  Language  cleared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
inadvertently  has  the  effect  of  double- 
counting  a  rescission  of  $9,400,000  from 
prior  year,  unobligated  swine  flu  funds. 
"This  error  is  corrected  by  the  third  part 
of  the  amendment. 

"The  fourth  part  of  the  amendment 
merely  shifts  the  rescission  within  the 
components  of  the  basic  skills  account. 
This  is  necessary  based  on  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Education  information  which 
indicates  that  funds  in  <me  of  the  com- 
ponents <rf  the  program  have  been  com- 
pletely obligated.  "The  correction  will  as- 
sure that  the  reading-is-fundamental 
program  will  not  have  to  absorb  a  bigger 
reduction  than  the  committee  Intended 
for  this  highly  successful  and  popular 
effort. 

Mr.  Presldrait.  this  amendment  makes 
the  necessary  technical  corrections  in 
the  bill  and  I  ask  lor  its  adoption.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
technical  amendment  on  page  144.  line  9, 
is  neeeBsary  so  Uiat  the  bill  language  will 
coincide  with  the  basic  operations,  re- 
search, and  facilities  account  within  the 
Nati(HMl  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Inadverently,  the  language, 
"to  remain  available  until  expended"  in 
the  House  bill  was  strlclcen.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  restore  this  language. 
Since  this  section  of  the  bill  funds  sup- 
plemental pay  obligations  which  have 
already  occurred,  the  additional  funding 
provided  In  this  bill  should  be  directed  to 
the  account  which  has  already  incurred 
that  obligation,  rather  that  create  a  new 
accoimt. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
amendments.  I  am  sure  they  are  tech- 
nical and  I  am  happy  to  accept  them. 

Tht  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
both  amendments? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
both  amendments. 

Tlie  amendment  (UP  No.  120)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TtM  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  we  have  another  time 
agreement,  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WAum) .  dealing  with  bi- 
nary gas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  that 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes  to  be  equally  divided,  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  mover  of  the 
amendment.  Mr.  WAum,  on  the  major- 
ity side,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  those  in  opposition. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  se- 
quenced to  follow  after  the  last  amend- 
mmt  previously  sequenced  under  the 
order  of  last  evcsiing. 

•nje  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

KKaCSNCT    ICROOL    AID 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  had  been 
prepared  to  offer  an  amendment  today 
which  would  have  restored  funds  under 
emergency  school  aid.  I  was  c<xicemed 
that  the  committee,  by  eliminating 
fl07J  million  from  basic  grants,  and 
thereby  eliminating  this  program, 
would  have  placed  too  severe  a  restraint 
CD  funds  for  needed  desegregation  ac- 
tivity, arising  from  situations  such  as 
court  ordered  busing. 

In  Delaware  where  we  are  under  a 
court  OTder.  the  court  imposed  ancillary 
relief  which  required  specified  addi- 
tional services  at  slgnlflcant  additional 
cost.  The  New  Castle  County  school  dis- 
trict needs  Federal  support  to  help  At- 
tray  this  expense.  I  might  point  out  that 
even  with  Federal  funds  in  Delaware 


millions  of  additional  State  and  local 
resources  are  required  to  meet  the  costs 
Incurred  in  the  busing  order.  I  think  the 
argument  can  be  made  that  when  action 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  results  in 
additional  expense  in  carrying  out  the 
activities  prescribed  to  lie  in  compliance 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  need  for  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds.  Federal 
judges  Impose  these  requirements  on 
localities,  Federal  departments  Impose 
these  requirements  on  localities,  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  a  responsibility 
to  help  pay  for  these  requirements  Im- 
posed on  localities  by  busing. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  willing  to 
give  an  assurance  that  the  needs  of  Del- 
aware will  be  met  under  the  existing 
provisions  in  the  bill.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  will  be  hearing  much  more  on 
the  busing  Issue  in  this  Congress.  How- 
ever, until  Congress  acts  on  the  prob- 
lem Itself,  I  believe  we  must  continue 
to  provide  relief  for  school  districts  suf- 
fering from  the  consequences  and  bur- 
densome costs  Incurred  in  meeting  re- 
quired desegregation  activity. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  as  usual,  has 
been  very  perceptive  on  this  particular 
kind  of  problem. 

I  am  very  happy  to  inform  him  that 
not  only  can  the  committee  agree  to  his 
last  statement,  that  we  will  continue  to 
help  him  and  others  with  the  very  special 
problem  that  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion creates  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, including  Delaware,  but  also  that, 
being  aware  of  that,  in  the  emergency 
school  aid  special  programs  and  projects, 
we  preserve  most  of  that  funding,  which 
I  believe  Is  the  area  of  funding  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  Wilmington  area. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee,  again 
looking  at  this  very  special  problem  of 
de  facto,  or  general  segregation,  pre- 
served the  magnet  school  program  and 
made  no  rescission  in  this  valuable 
program. 

We  also  will  be  going  to  conference 
on  the  basic  State  grant  program,  which 
is  related  to  this  problem. 

So  I  believe  it  will  be  very  easy  for 
the  committee  to  assist  the  Senator  In 
his  efforts  and  in  his  concern,  l>ecause 
that  concern  is  obviously  shared  by  the 
committee  in  this  very  special  area. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  assurance  and  will  con- 
tinue to  wM-k  with  him  in  his  subcom- 
mittee on  this  very  critical  problem. 

I  must  say  that  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  the  heavy  cost  and  burden  on  our 
people  back  home,  but  the  impact  on  the 
quality  of  education  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily serious  as  well. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill:  We  have  taken 
care  of  my  particular  problem.  As  I  men- 
tioned, I  had  planned  (mi  bringing  a  spe- 
cial amendment  up  and  had  agreed  with 
Senator  Cocrkan  that  he  would  with- 
draw his  and  we  would  just  offer  one  in 
the  interest  of  time.  Since  my  problem 
is  taken  care  of  I  do  feel  an  obligation 
to  protect  Senator  Cochkan  and  I  ask 
the  esteemed  Senator  if  I  could  have 
that  assurance. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  we  will  seek  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity,  a  time  for  Senator 
Cochran  to  either  make  a  statement  or 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Delaware  on 
this  and  by  imanlmous  consent  get  his 
colloquy  in  the  context  with  what  has 
just  occurred.  We  are  now  about  55  min- 
utes ahead  of  schedule,  so  we  will  start 
moving  other  amendments  up  Into  this 
particular  slot,  but  we  will  keep  in  mind 
so  that  when  Senator  Cochran  arrives  we 
will  be  able  to  work  his  statement  In  the 

RSCORD. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  point  to  the  distinguished 
manager  it  is  possible  he  may  want  to 
offer  an  amendment.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  will  just  have  to 
make  that  kind  of  provision  in  some  way 
in  the  context  of  our  time  frame,  and  we 
will  do  our  very  best  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  help  and 
assistance.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
manager  that  I  have  10  minutes  for  a 
colloquy.  I  am  going  to  try  to  work  that 
out  where  we  can  just  put  that  in  the 
Record  and  may  save  another  10  min- 
utes there. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  appreciate  the  co- 
operation of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we,  as  I  indicated,  are 
facing  now  a  tlmeslot  where  we  have 
time  to  take  out  of  context  or  out  of  the 
order  in  which  we  had  agreed  last  night 
some  of  the  amendments. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  Senator 
Thurmond  from  South  Carolina  is  pre- 
pared to  take  up  his  amendment  that 
was  scheduled  for  12  o'clock  with  a  30- 
minute  time  agreement,  with  15  minutes 
on  each  side,  and  proceed  to  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  respond? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  we  could  suspend  on  the  Thur- 
mond amendment  for  just  a  few  minutes 
and  return  to  the  Heinz  tunendment  to 
clear  that  from  the  deck  for  the  moment. 
TTie  question  was  raised  earlier  about  a 
po!nt  of  order  on  the  Heinz  amendment. 
I  think  we  can  resolve  that  with  a  col- 
loquy at  this  time.  So  I  yield  the  floor  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
senior  colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  in  underscoring  the  Importance 
of  the  emergency  school  aid  program  to 
the  many  school  districts  implementing 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans  like 
Wilmington,  Del.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  committee  has  cmly  recom- 
mended a  $5  million  rescission  for  the 
special  projects  and  programs  component 
of  ESAA  and  has  proposed  no  rescission 
for  the  magnet  schools  program. 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  liave 
programs  like  emergency  school  aid  be- 
cause I  believe  that  court-ordered  busing 
is  wrong.  But  imtil  Congress  legislatively 
ends  busing,  these  programs  continue  to 
be  necessary.  The  Imposition  of  busing  on 
a  community  often  forces  school  districts 
to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  pay  ancillary 
costs  ordered  by  Federal  courts. 

Although  there  are  many  school  dls- 
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tricts  who  no  longer  need  such  assistance 
because  desegvegation  occurred  10  years 
ago.  Some  districts  like  New  Castle 
County  are  still  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  massive  changes  caused  as  a  result 
of  court-ordered  busing. 

In  Delaware,  we  have  been  able  to 
minimize  the  violence  and  educational 
disrupticHi  of  thousands  of  students  be- 
cause the  Federal  Oovemment  made 
funds  available  to  hire  special  reading 
teachers  and  to  make  sure  himian  rela- 
tions counselors  were  on  hand  to  defuse 
potentially  vltdent  situaticms. 

Busing  still  has  a  negative  Impact  on  a 
child's  ability  to  learn,  but  I  do  believe 
that  emergency  school  aid  programs  pre- 
vent a  very  bad  situation  from  becoming 
an  unmitigated  disaster. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  assurances  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  take 
into  account  the  special  and  continuing 
needs  of  school  districts  like  New  Castle 
Coimty.  I  thank  my  senior  colleague  from 
Delaware  for  raising  this  Issue  and  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  him  to  see  that 
Delaware  receives  sufllclent  funds  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  our  children. 
TTP  AicxMoicurr  no.  iiT 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed our  amendment  with  Senator 
Hatfield  and  Senator  Schmitt. 

We  all  agree  that  as  the  circumstances 
stand  the  amendment  Is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  as  legislation  on  an  ap- 
proprlaUons  bill.  Evm  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  the  sonendment  and  offer  two 
amendments,  that  would  not  be  subject 
singly  to  such  a  point  of  order,  it  would 
unnecessarily  complicate  the  work  of  the 
Senate  even  thougti  that  would  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  option,  one  to  increase 
and  one  to  decrease  by  $2.8  million. 

So  Senator  Schmht.  Senator  Hat- 
mtLD.  and  I  have  discussed  the  position 
that  the  committee  would  take  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  If  I  withdrew  the 
amendment,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  parUes  here  wlU  strongly  support 
the  policy  in  the  Heinz  amendment  and 
would  hope  and  expect  indeed  to  prevail 
In  c(mf  erence  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  point. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  once  again  has  shown  his 
tremendous  grasp  of  the  proUems  of  the 
aging  and  the  problems  of  administering 
the  direct  services  that  I  think  have  very 
broad  and  increasing  support  within 
Congress. 

He  has  with  this  amendment  pointed 
out  a  very  fundamental  problem  that 
may  exist  in  the  authorizing  legislation. 
in  that  as  we  go  into  a  more  austere  pe- 
riod, colainly  little  nuances  within  the 
authorizing  legislation  that  were  intend- 
ed to  Insure  equity  before  now  tend  to 
create  some  inequities  that  he  has  point- 
ed out  so  doquenUy  earlier.  Certainly 
through  some  mechanism,  either 
through  the  arrangement  that  he  sug- 
gests with  respect  to  the  conference,  or 
through  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
to  see  Just  how  complicated  adminis- 


trativdy  it  is  for  the  States  to  achieve 
the  end  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  appropriately  brought  to  the 
Senate's  attention,  we  will  solve  the 
problem.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  and 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  raising  the  issue. 

I  think  we  can  assure  everyone  that 
one  way  or  the  other  these  States,  at  least 
up  to  the  level  originally  contemplated, 
will  have  access  to  funds  necessary  for 
planning  activities. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Smator  from  New  Mexico  is 
prepared  to  support  a  decision  In  the 
conference  that  will  allow  these  States  to 
get  this  $2.8  million  without  having  to 
get  into  a  lot  of  paperworic? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Let  me  say  I  am  willing 
to  suppwt  a  declslm  within  the  cotder- 
ence  that  makes  the  funds  that  they  are 
going  to  require  available.  I  frankly  do 
not  know  whether  It  is  $2.8  miUim.  We 
wish  to  have  a  little  time  to  study  that 
and  see  Just  what  those  States  will 
require. 

In  addition  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  wish 
to  spend  a  little  time  with  Secretary  to 
insure  that  there  is  not  some  simpler 
mechanism  before  we  go  to  conference. 
But  I  am  very  favorably  Inclined  to- 
ward the  solution  proposed  by  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Pennsylvania.  I  tliink  it  is  prob- 
ably the  one  we  will  end  up  with.  I  wish, 
however,  to  have  the  option  to  come  back 
to  him  and  say  here  is  another  alterna- 
tive that  Is  simpler. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  what  information  does 
he  anticipate  that  he  needs  from  the 
Secretary? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  want  to  find  out 
from  him  what  the  actual  needs  of  the 
various  States  would  be  before  we  ear- 
mark evaluation  money  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  That  evaluation  money 
can  also.  If  unspent,  go  to  direct  services 
and  if  we  earmark  It  as  has  been  pro- 
iMsed.  then  we  may  lose  the  availability 
of  some  money  fcM*  direct  services.  All  I 
am  asking  is  for  a  little  bit  of  flexibility. 
We  are  going  to  soin  the  Senator's  prob- 
lem. I  can  guarantee  that.  We  Just  want 
a  little  bit  of  flexibility  before  we  earmark 
the  entire  $2J  million,  some  of  which 
may  not  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
that  the  Senator  described,  and  which 
then  could  be  available  for  direct  services. 
Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  with  the  Senator 
ri^t  up  until  the  point  where  he  says 
that  he  has  to  determine  need.  That 
might  be  all  right.  It  might  not  be  all 
right.  But  what  Is  going  to  be  used  as 
the  definition  of  "need"? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  hope  that  the  18 
States  that  potentially  are  affected 
would  know  what  they  are  going  to  need 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  The  Senator  has 
those  fisures.  We  would  be  bAppy  to 
have  them. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  put  them  in 
the  RcooKD  only  a  minute  ago  and  a  very 
efficient  cleric  took  them  off  my  desk  and 
put  them  into  the  Recoib. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  total  comes  up  to  $2  J  millian.  I  find 
that  seems  to  be  a  fairly  arbitrary  fig- 
ure. We  Just  want  and  I  think  it  is  only 
rl^t  that  we  serve  the  Senate  by  do- 
ing a  check  with  the  agency  as  well  as 


with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
see  If  that  $2  J  mllUon  Is  really  the  fig- 
ure. It  may  turn  out  they  are  going  to 
need  more  than  that.  We  may  have  to 
look  to  this  safety  valve  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  money.  It  may  turn  out  less 
than  that;  $2.8  million  was  an  arbitrary 
number. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  point  I  need  to  clar- 
ify and  I  think  we  are  making  some 
progress  with  the  Senator  is  that  when 
we  say  "need"  we  are  not  establishing  an 
additional  burden  on  the  States  other 
than  they  would  normally  have  here  to 
get  this  money. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  the  States 
wanting  it  understood  that  indeed  their 
program  costs  are  such  that  this  money 
will  be  spent. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  "Hie  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  We  are  not  establishing 
any  new  bureaucratic  procedure,  it  is 
just  that  the  staff  and  I  will  verify  the 
numbers,  and  make  sure  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  has  in  fact  provided  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  with 
the  correct  numbers  as  to  need.  We  are 
not  establishing  any  new 

Mr.  HEINZ.  With  that  explicit  under- 
standing that  neither  the  agency  nor  the 
Committee  on  Aging  is  going  to  estab- 
lish some  new  standard  of  need  in  what 
exists  as  the  present  programmatic 
planning,  which  will  not  be  additionally 
extended,  on  that  basis,  subject  to  any 
comments  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
in  view  of  the  r^iresentations  of  my 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  have  worked  this  out^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Excuse  me.  I  said  I  want- 
ed to  hear  from  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  on  the  committee  as  to 
whether  they  had  any  proUems  with 
what  Senator  Schmitt  and  I  have  been 

I  said  I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw 
the  amendment.  I  did  not  ask  to  with- 
draw it  as  yet.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
hair-trigger  reflexes  at  this  hour  of  the 
morning.  It  is  quite  impressive. 

lAr.  gCHMTTT.  U  I  could  say  to  the 
<^<ft*"ri««h**<  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
believe  we  have  worked  this  out  and  that 
the  only  thing  I  would  suggest  the  com- 
mittee do  is  to  go  to  the  Administratian 
on  Aging  and  see  that  these  figures, 
which  appear  to  be  allocations  of  a  cut. 
do  in  fact  reflect  the  particular  planning 
needs  of  the  States.  It  may  turn  out  that 
the  States  are  going  to  need  name  than 
that,  and  when  we  get  to  conference  we 
are  going  to  have  to  look  to  see  that  they 
do  not  go  back  to  the  evaluation  fund 
for  that  purpose.  I  Just  do  not  know. 

lUs  appears  to  be  the  Administratian 
an  Aging's  allocation  at  a  $2.8  mUlioo 
rescissiain  rather  than  a  particular  state- 
maat  of  what  the  needs  of  the  States 
win  be.  So  we  win  verify  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yidd.  I  will  associate  myadf 
with  his  assurances  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  aiwreciate  very  mudi 
his  raising  the  issue,  but  I  do  fed  that 
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rather  ttaAn  mirsiilng  this  In  the  present 
form  through  the  point  of  order  or 
through  redrafting.  I  think  we  are  all 
committed  to  the  same  basic  ohiective 
the  Senator  seeks  in  this  amendment, 
and  perhaps  we  can  best  accomplish 
that  objective  through  either  going 
through  the  allocations  as  represented  in 
the  authorizing  committee  or  with  the 
agency,  and  getting  this  clarification. 

We  have  the  time  to  do  that  and  we 
would  welcome  any  further  input  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  move  to  con- 
Terence  with  the  House  on  this  matter, 
and  I  urge  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  then  withdraw  the  point  of  order  and 
let  it  move  along  that  line  in  order  to 
accommodate  and  also  to  pursue  the 
same  common  objective. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order  on  the  assimip- 
tlon  that  the  Senator  from  Pemuylvania 
will  also  withdraw  the  amendmmt. 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  like  to  saiy  of  course  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania deserves  great  credit  for  his 
bulldog  tenacity  and  his  determination. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  one  who  pays  more 
attention  to  detail  than  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HKENZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

UP  AMnroMKirr  no.  lai 
(Purpose:   To  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
on   Veteran*  Administration   employment 
of  health  care  personnel) 

Mr.  THtJRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Bir 
TirasMom) .  for  hlmaelf .  Mr.  Ckamstom.  Mr. 

lUWDOtPH,    Mr.     MATStTMAGA.    Mr.    D«COMCIMl. 

Mr.  MiTcaxu..  and  Mr.  Dknton  propooes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  121. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  168,  beginning  with  the  colon  on 
Une  9.  rtrlke  out  all  through  line  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  will  remove 
language  from  that  portion  of  HJl  3512 
J!*/eported.  by  the  House  and  8enat4^ 
committees  on  Appropriations  which 
places  a  personnel  ceiling  on  part-time 
tSSi^***  *)"^  the  Department  of 
iSSStra^SJn^"'^  *'  **>*  ""'"^^ 

^  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery Is  assigned  by  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  two  large  classes 
of  personnel — full  time  permanent,  and 
all  other  (which  is  primarily  part-time 
employees) .  Currently.  OMB  has  an  em- 
ployment ceiling  on  these  full-time  em- 
ployees, which  began  in  1978  under  the 
former  administration,  and  there  is  a 
ceiling  on  total  employment  within  all 
departments  of  the  VA.  To  place  an  addi- 
tional ceiling  on  part-time  employees 
would  eliminate  the  needed  flexibility 
that  hospital  directors  have  in  hiring 
medical  personnel,  and  it  would  prohibit 
the  full  use  of  appropriated  dollars  for 
medical  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  individual  hospital  directors  have 
been  able  to  utilize  these  part-time  em- 
ployees for  various  jobs  and  projects 
within  their  facility.  Typical  examples 
include  seasonal  grounds  work;  special 
warehouse  projects,  such  as  moving  and 
storing  equipment;  and  one-time  main- 
tenance projects,  such  as  painting  and 
large  repairs  to  such  equipment  as  heat- 
ing and  cooling  units.  Also,  when  full- 
time  positions  such  as  doctors  or  nurses 
are  vacant  and  recruitment  is  in  proc- 
ess, a  hospital  director  can  use  part-time 
employees  to  fill  these  positions.  In  ad- 
dition, it  could  be  argued  that  some  posi- 
tions could  be  filled  just  as  well  by  a  part- 
time  employee,  thereby  resulting  in  a 
cost  savings  to  the  Federal  (jovemment. 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to 
remove  this  managerial  flexibility  from 
these  hospital  directors  by  placing  a  ceil- 
ing on  part-time  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Donald  L.  Custis.  the  chief  med- 
ical director  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. The  letter  is  addressed  to  me 
and  it  is  dated  May  20.  1981.  The  letter 
states: 

The  following  U  provided  In  responae  to 
your  Inquiry  as  to  what  effect  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee In  the  1081  Supplemental  Appropriation 
and  Recession  Bill  would  have  on  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  The  language  of 
thU  bill  would  place  a  new  celling  on  part- 
time,  temporary  and  "aU-other'  categories 
of  employees  the  Veterans  AdmlnUtratlon 
can  hire.  It  would  limit  the  nezlblUty  that 
medical  center  directors  have  to  manage,  and 
It  would  put  into  Uw  another  unnecessary 
control  on  employment. 

Concern  was  recently  voiced  by  a  majority 
of  our  medical  center  directors  who  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  criUcal  Issues  facing 
them  u  the  current  restriction  on  full-time 
employee  equlvalenU.  ThU  restriction  has 
caused  them  overwhelming  frustration.  The 
imposition  of  a  celling  on  part-Ume.  tem- 
porary, and  "all-other"  employment,  on  an 
already  unnecessarily  burdensome  celling  on 
full-time  employment,  wiu  make  the  Job  of 
the  medical  center  director  almost  Impossi- 
ble. It  will  fiuaher  restrict  the  directors- 
ability  to  shift  employment  to  meet  the  rap- 
idly changing  manpower  needs  and  ulti- 
mately our  abUlty  to  meet  patient  care  needs 
will  be  severely  compromised. 

The  mu  of  full-time.  part-Ume.  tempo- 
rary, and  "all-other"  employees  varies  from 
medical  center  to  medical  center.  This  vari- 
ance u  created  by  specific  needs  based  on 
factors  such  as  special  workload  require- 
ments, temporary  changes  In  fuU-tlme  staff 
availability  of  trained  specUlUta,  seasonal 
availability  of  sr>eclall8ts  graduating  from 
training  Institutions,  etc.  The  Imposition  of 


an  "All  Other"  celling  would  vlrtiially  elimi- 
nate the  flexibility  necessary  to  accommodate 
for  these  periodic  and  emergency  changes  In 
staffing  requiremenu.  Enclosed  are  several 
examples  to  illustrate  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  by  adding  further  employ- 
ment ceilings  on  the  other  categories  of  em- 
ployees and  Impact  directly  on  the  continuity 
of  patient  care. 

We  believe  that  the  Imposition  of  only  one 
celling— the  total  PTEE  celling  would  serve 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Congress-  interest  best  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  celling  on  PTPA  and  the  new 
control  proposal  on  temporary  employees  be 
eliminated.  If  we  can  be  of  any  additional 
assutance  In  this  criUcal  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

DONALO  CuBTia.  M.D., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  followed 
by  examples  of  adverse  impacts  of  addi- 
tional personnel  control,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  the  distinguished  At  Simp- 
son, and  he  is  not  opposed  to  my  amend- 
ment. Also.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
the  former  chairman  and  now  ranking 
minority  member,  the  distinguished  Alan 
Cranston,  and  he  supports  my  amend- 
ment. These  colleagues  are  not  opposed 
to  my  amendment  and  they  are  deeply 
involved  in  veterans  matters,  as  I  am. 
I  welcome  their  support  and  cooperation 
in  this  matter  and  others  who  may  wish 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Examples  or  Aovxass  Impact  or  Additional 

CONnOLS 

1.  Two  outpatient  pharmacUU  were  In- 
volved in  an  accident  and  unable  to  work 
for  an  extended  period.  Pharmacy  coverage 
Is  imperative.  Temporary  pharmacists  can 
be  hired,  except  if  a  celling  Is  imposed.  Tem- 
prorary  positions  are  categorized  as  "All 
Other  -  Facility  faces  a  dilemma  If  an  "All 
Other"  celling  is  imposed. 

2.  An  anesthesiologist  retired  who  was  a 
full-time  physician.  No  other  full-time  an- 
esthesiologist U  recrulUble.  However,  two 
anesthesiologists  in  the  community  will  ac- 
cept half-time  positions.  The  part-time  posi- 
tions are  considered  "All  Other"  category. 
With  an  "All  Other"  ceUlng  Imposed,  the  two 
anestheslologlsu  cannot  be  hired,  leaving 
the  facility  and  that  service  unavailable. 

3.  X-ray  technicians,  medical  technolo- 
gists, licensed  practical  nurses  and  other 
shortage  category  health  care  personnel  must 
be  processed  through  OPM  registers  for  com- 
petitive full-time  permanent  appointments 
which  can  take  from  four  weeks  to  two 
months.  To  assure  continuity  of  patient  care 
In  these  demanding  and  busy  services,  it  is 
Imperative  to  fill  these  positions  In  a  quick 
and  timely  manner.  Temporary  appointment 
is  the  only  mechanism  available  to  meet 
this  need.  A  celling  on  All  Other  would 
eliminate  this  possibility. 

4.  A  hospital  has  had  one  full-time  neuro- 
surgeon for  a  period  of  time,  but  changes  In 
workload  factors  no  longer  Justify  this  level 
of  staffing  and  require  only  a  half-time  posi- 
tion. Under  present  procedures.  thU  situa- 
tion can  be  rectified  by  converting  the  fiUl- 
time  position  to  a  part-time  one.  If  now  a 
celling  Is  Imposed  upon  part-time  positions, 
the  hospital  will  be  faced  with  the  decision 
to  continue  an  uneconomical  arrangement 
of  overstafllng  for  a  particular  need  or  dls- 
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continuing  the  service  enUrely  and  thus  de- 
priving a  segment  of  beneflciarlM  of  access 
to  this  type  of  surgical  care. 

5.  New  nurse  graduates  must  paas  State 
Boards  before  they  can  receive  fuU-tlme 
permanent  appointments  in  the  VA.  To  make 
employment  opportunities  immediately 
available  to  these  candidates,  they  are  em- 
ployed as  a  graduate  nurse  technician  and 
supervised  by  registered  nurses  until  they 
are  licensed.  Inability  to  use  the  All  Other 
appointment  authority  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize our  recruitment  efforts. 

6.  An  outpaUent  satellite  clinic  has  a  need 
for  a  part-time  ophthalmologist,  psychiatrist 
and  cardiologist.  When  a  full-time  physi- 
cian leaves,  the  availability  of  the  three 
part-time  physicians  is  confirmed.  However, 
becaiise  a  celling  Is  imposed  on  AU  Other 
positions,  the  conversion  cannot  take  place, 
patlente  requiring  the  specialty  services  must 
be  referred  elsewhere. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  page  158 
of  the  bill  contains  a  provision  limiting 
the  use  of  fiscal  year  1981  funds  to  hire 
over  19.381  other  than  full-time  perma- 
nent staff  years  and  not  more  than  1,401 
nonceiling  staff  years.  The  House  in- 
cluded this  language  because  it  was  c<m- 
cemed  about  the  restrictions  imposed 
on  hiring  permanent  full-t*me  positions. 

In  1980,  because  of  a  hir_ig  limitatiCKi, 
the  VA  was  forced  to  use  its  funds  for 
about  5,000  more  other  than  full-time 
permanent  staff  years  than  had  been 
planned.  A  commensurate  reduction  oc- 
curred in  full-time  permanent  employ- 
ment. The  number  of  nonceiling  em- 
ployment also  increased  about  750.  The 
Congress  had  not  intended  the  f  tmds  to 
be  used  in  that  manner  when  it  added 
$76,380,000  for  3,800  additional  health 
care  personnel. 

Arbitrarily  requiring  that  other  than 
full-time  p)ermanent  employees  be  hired 
does  not  save  money  and  does  not  pro- 
mote good  management.  Again,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  what  the  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  It  added  1,176  staff  years  in 
the  1981  HUD  Act. 

In  fact,  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are 
going  to  hire  lawncutters  and  so  on  in 
the  simimer,  temporary  employees,  in- 
stead of  full*time  nurses  and  people  that 
are  needed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  remove  or  raise  to  an  appr<H>ri- 
ate  level  the  ceiling  on  full-time  perma- 
nent positions.  The  lang\iage  is  included 
in  the  bill  to  achieve  thcU;  end. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  VA 
is  now  995  positions  below  the  ceilings 
contained  in  this  bill.  Furthermore,  the 
VA  did  not  notify  this  committee  about 
their  objection  to  the  House  language 
until  the  day  of  the  fuU  coounlttee 
markup — which  was  last  Thursday.  We 
did  not  hear  a  word  from  the  VA  untU 
then.  Now  if  this  is  so  important  to  the 
VA,  I  think  it  behooves  them  to  be  more 
timely  with  their  comments. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress  can 
afford  to  make  knee  jerk  responses  to 
any  request — VA  or  otherwise.  Tlie  VA 
is,  after  all,  part  of  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  and  it  will  have  to  functk>n  within 
the  rules  applied  to  other  agencies. 
Those  rules  include  a  clear  and  timely 
justification  of  all  requests  for  congres- 


irt<wiai  action.  In  the  future,  as  chairman 
of  the  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies 
Subcommittee,  I  do  not  intend  to  sup- 
port these  last  minute  cries  for  help 
from  the  agencies  downtown. 

I  imderstand  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues' concern  and  would,  on  this  oc- 
casion, concur  with  striking  the  House 
language. 

But  I  do  that  only  as  a  courtesy,  be- 
cause I  do  not  agree  with  it.  It  is  time 
the  VA  learned  to  act  responsibly  sund  on 
time.  There  are  proper  procedures  and 
proper  times  for  considering  this  type  of 
action. 

Hie  VA  had  more  than  3  weeks  to 
make  the  committee  aware  of  their  ob- 
jection to  the  House  language.  I  think 
they  are  incredibly  shortsighted  to  go 
for  these  short-term  temporary  employ- 
ees rather  than  full  time. 

It  is  also  time — and  I  say  this  as  a 
veteran  myself  and  a  member  of  most  of 
the  veterans  organizations — that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  be  no 
sacred  cow.  I  am  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  every  time  the  VA  asks  for  sometliing 
we  run  out  on  the  floor  and  approve  the 
request  without  any  due  consideration. 
Veterans  are  important,  and  I  say  that 
as  being  one  of  them.  But  I  want  this  to 
go  out  as  a  message  from  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  the  VA  better 
do  its  job.  they  better  do  it  on  time,  and 
they  better  get  their  work  up  here  and 
justify  it.  rather  than  running  up  here 
and  expecting  anything  they  ask  for  to 
be  approved  on  this  floor.  It  will  be  ac- 
cepted today,  but  that  is  the  end  of  it. 
TTie  VA  better  read  this  Record  today 
and  find  out  how  they  are  going  to  op- 
erate in  the  future.     

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  merit  in  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
However.  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  VA 
does  not  have  a  Deputy  Administrator 
at  the  present,  and  they  have  been  hand- 
icapped in  that  the  President's  man  at 
the  VA  has  not  been  confirmed.  How- 
ever, a  confirmation  hearing  for  an  Ad- 
ministrator is  scheduled  far  July  9.  and 
I  am  hoi>eful  that  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nate administrative  problems  will  cease. 
However,  imder  the  circumstances,  my 
amendment  is  imtwrtant  and  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits. 

I  appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  accepting  this 
amendment  and  for  their  efforts  on  be- 
ludf  of  the  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Vtr.  President.  I 
share  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  The  fact  is  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  find  a  way  of  hir- 
ing permanent,  full-time  personnel.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  there  is  complaint 
about  veterans'  care  is  that  the  feeling 
is  that  part-time  people  cannot  provide 
the  training,  experience,  and  stability, 
and  if  there  is  not  some  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  the  VA  to  hire  and  hold  full- 
time  personnel,  that  care  will  not  be  as 
good  as  we  all  feel  it  should  be. 
I  have  no  objection  on  the  minority 


side.  I  understand  Senator  Crahstoh  is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  There- 
fore. I  have  no  objection  to  accepting  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  Senator  Cranston,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccnsent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors :  Soia- 
tors  Randolph,  MATsmfACA,  DcCoNcnn. 
and  Mitchell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  work- 
ing out  this  amendment.  I  join  in  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiu) 
noted.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Senator  Thttrmons,  as  are 
Senators  Randolph.  MATStmACA.  DeCon- 
cmi,  and  Mitchell.  We  are  also  most 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  our  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman  (Mr. 
Simpson). 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  very 
important  matter  for  the  VA  health -care 
system  and  for  his  close  cooperation  with 
me  in  proceeding  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  his  remarks  and  the  letter  from 
the  VA's  Chief  Medical  Ehrector,  Dr.  Cus- 
tis, make  it  clear  that  imposing  an  abso- 
lute ceiling  on  employmait  of  part-time 
permanent  employees,  temporary  em- 
ployees, and  so-called  "non-ceiling"  em- 
ployees would,  in  some  circumstances, 
impair  a  cost-effective  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  operate  the  VA  health- 
care system. 

However.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  my  friends,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  (Mr.  Oakn)  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Dsnocratic  member  of 
the  full  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  fcHTner  chairman  of  that  subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Proxmixx)  ,  that  in  strildng  this 
language  from  the  bill,  the  Senate  is  in 
no  way  encouraging  indiscriminant  use 
of  part-time  or  tempcH-ary  emjrtoyees  in 
the  VA  health-care  system.  Both  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  have  accurately 
stated  that  the  C^raigress  intends  the  VA 
to  make  marimnm  use  of  full-time  em- 
ployees. I  am  sure  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 

However.  I  do  think  that  if.  for  ex- 
ample, full-time  employees  just  cannot 
be  recruited,  despite  the  very  best  tUcrts 
to  do  so,  or  are  injured  and  cannot  be 
replaced  on  a  full-time  basis,  the  po-- 
sonnel  resources  available  for  that  fiscal 
year — the  money  actually  s«>proprlated — 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  when  le- 
gitimate and,  in  many  cases,  vital  jobs 
need  to  be  done  at  VA  medical  centers. 
In  short,  I  bdieve  the  VA  ought  to  have 
Uie  option  to  make  use  of  part-time  and 
temporary  emirfoyees  in  its  medical  cen- 
ters whoi  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
so  and  not  be  locked  into  an  inflexilde. 
absolute  ceUlng. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  share  Senator 
G.uuT's  concern  about  the  VA's  delay  in 
making  known  its  objections  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  would  only  echo  the  remarks  of 
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Rftiatftr  THrnucoHD  In  cumectlon  with 
the  dllBcuItleB  that  r«BUlt  from  the  VA's 
lack  of  a  Reagan-appointed  Adminis- 
trator, Deputy  Administrator,  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that,  in  this  Instance,  the 
VA  did  not  submit  its  appeal  in  a  timely 
manner  and  that  it  should  certainly  do 
80  in  the  future. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  chairmen  for  accepting  our 
amendment  so  as  to  preserve  the  VA's 
ability  to  provide  necessary  health-care 
services  to  veterans  which  the  current 
deficiency  in  administrative  coordination 
in  the  VA  central  office  might  otherwise 
have  jeopardlied. 

I  again  thank  the  Senators  from 
Utah.  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin  for  their 
understanding  of  the  immediate  prob- 
lem and  for  concurring  in  our  amend- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  offering  it  and  I  urge 
its  adopting. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  stand  firm  in  the  con- 
ference on  the  position  with  respect  to 
the  deleti<Hi  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Thtti- 
MOifo.  We  have  only  recently  received 
from  the  VA  materials  that  make  every 
plain  the  negative  Impact  of  the  pro- 
vislcHi  that  is  subject  to  correction  by 
Senator  THvaiioirD's  amendment.  These 
materials,  unfortunately  and  for  reasons 
wholly  unknown  to  me,  were  not  offered 
by  the  VA  at  any  earlier  stage  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  process,  but 
upon  careful  consideration  of  them,  I 
find  it  appropriate  now  to  Join  in  urging 
that  the  previous  limitation  be  stricken. 

The  language  in  question  in  HJl.  3512 
would  Impose  a  ceiling  of  19,381  PTEEs 
«i  the  number  of  part-time  employees 
that  the  VA  could  hire  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  in 
addition  to  two  existing  ceilings  on  VA 
hiring — one  <mi  full-time  employees  and 
the  other,  a  comprehensive  ceiling,  on 
all  employees,  whether  full  time  or  part 
time. 

The  problem  with  this  additional  ceU- 
Ing  is  that  it  will  deprive  VA  officials  of 
some  of  the  fiezlbility  necessary  to 
operate  the  largest  health  care  delivery 
system  in  the  country.  It  would  also 
limit  their  fiezlbility  to  apportion  the 
overall  funds  for  medical  care  personnel 
between  full-time  and  part-time  posi- 
tions  in  a  manner  that  sound  hospital 
management  practices  may  dictate. 

It  Is  unnecessary.  I  believe,  for  us  to 
restrict  the  use  of  PPEE  ftmds  for  em- 
ployment— that  perhaps  because  of  its 
■wuKwal  nature  or  because  it  relates  to 
certain  temporary  projects — can  only  be 
practically  performed  on   a   part-time 


Mr.  Presld«nt,  it  is  important  to  stress 
that  the  removal  of  this  condition  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  amount  of  the 
VA  budget.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a 
edUng  on  part-time  employment,  the 
VA'S  funding  levd  tar  PTEE's  will  re- 
main the  same.  All  that  will  be  affected 


is  the  Administrator's  freedom  to  deter- 
mine which  type  of  employment  scheme 
will  best  advance  the  interests  of  the 
30  million  veterans  that  this  massive 
health  care  delivery  system  was  designed 
to  serve. 

I  think  it  is  especially  important  now. 
with  a  new  Administrator  and  his  team 
about  to  come  on  board,  that  we  act  with 
restraint  In  considering  any  new  limita- 
tions on  his  authority  which  is  yet 
untested. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Senator  TirmiitoND's  amend- 
ment and  lurge  its  prompt  passage. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  121)  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP   AMKKDlfCIfT    IfO.    123 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  addtttonal  appro- 
prlktlons  for  energy  supply  research  and 
development   and  energy   conservation) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  imprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ouenm)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
123. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  33.  strUce  "$173,873,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•134.33S.000". 

On  page  33.  line  16.  strike  out  "•17.467.000" 
and   Insert   In   Ueu  thereof   "•16.100.000". 

On  page  68.  line  31.  strike  "•303,333.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "•398,096.000". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  whenever  we  have 
had  major  problems  we  have  almost, 
without  fail,  been  able  to  work  our  way 
out  of  those  problems  by  doing  a  proper 
amount  of  research  and  inquiry  into  the 
unknown  and  applying  our  inventiveness 
and  innovativeness. 

In  almost  anything  that  has  crane  up 
in  the  physical  sciences,  we  have  leap- 
frogged ahead  of  other  nations  around 
the  world  btrause  we  were  willing  to  put 
more  of  our  effort  into  these  areas  to 
work  our  way  around  major  problems. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  period 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  today,  we  are 
strapped  by  energy  cost  increases.  De- 
pending upon  which  one  of  our  econo- 
mists we  wish  to  listen  to.  they  estimate 
that  somewhere  between  20  and  45  per- 
cent of  the  Inflationary  spiral  in  this 
country  over  the  last  several  years  has 
been  caused  by  the  rise  in  energy  costs. 


We  sent  out  somewhere  over  $80  billion 
last  year  to  pay  our  OPEC  oil  bill — $80 
billion  outside  this  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  my  amend- 
ment today  addresses  is  a  remedy  to  one 
of  the  biggest  defects  in  what  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  in  their  revised 
budget  for  energy;  namely,  the  very 
large  cuts  in  energy  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  in  solar  and  renewable  en- 
ergy R.  k  D.,  in  particular. 

"This  amendment  will  restore  those 
rescissions  in  energy  R.  ti  D.  in  the  areas 
of  energy  conservation  and  energy  sup- 
ply R.  ft  D.,  where  a  small  breakthrough 
could  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
our  energy  supplies  in  the  future. 

This  Nation's  dependency  on  imported 
oil  continues  to  rock  our  economy.  In 
addition,  this  dependency  has  grave  na- 
tional security  implications,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  imports  of  oil  caa.- 
tinue  at  the  March  rate  of  some  5.4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day,  and  if,  and  this  is  a 
big  if,  prices  remain  reasonably  stable, 
the  Nation's  oil  import  bill  for  this  year 
of  1981  will  be  somewhat  over  $70  billion. 

That  represents  a  cash  outflow,  Mr. 
President,  of  more  than  $8  million  every 
hour.  Every  hour  of  every  day,  $8  million, 
right  around  the  calendar,  going  to  pay 
our  offshore  oil  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  seeks 
to  help  reduce  our  reliance  on  imports 
by  providing  additional  appropriations 
of  less  than  $38.5  milli(m  in  energy  sup- 
ply research  and  development  operating 
expenses,  $1.4  million  in  energy  supply 
R.  k  D.  capital  equipment,  and  $3.8  mil- 
lion for  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles  in 
the  Transportation  Energy  Conservation 
programs. 

Just  so  we  have  some  idea,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  how  much  this  would  be,  this 
addition  total  to  less  than  $44  million 
and  it  represents  less  than  6  hours  of  oil 
imports,  distributed  as  follows: 

For  energy  supply  R.  k  D.  operating 
expenses,  under  energy  storage  systems. 
$19,333,000:  under  electric  energy  sys- 
tems, $4,115,000;  and  under  photovoltaic 
energy  systems,  $15  million.  That  totals 
up,  for  energy  supply  R.  k  D.  operating 
expenses,  to  $38,448,000. 

Under  the  general  title  of  energy 
supply  R.  Ii  D.  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment: for  energy  storage  systems. 
$767,000;  and  for  electric  energy  systems, 
$600,000;  for  a  subtotal  on  energy  supply 
R.  Ii  D.  plant  and  capital  equipment  of 
$1,367,000. 

Under  the  general  title  of  energy  con- 
servation: for  electric  and  hybrid  ve- 
hicles, $3,837,000.  That  is  the  total  for 
that.  All  of  these  items  I  have  read  total 
up  to  $43,652,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
other  areas  where  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  spend  this  money. 

Let  me  back  up  and  go  through  again 
each  of  those  items  I  have  listed  and 
explain  what  would  be  encompassed  in 
each  of  those  areas. 

Under  energy  storage  systems,  we 
would  restore  the  $19,333  million  which 
has  been  rescinded.  This  program  spon- 
sors R.  $[  D.  in  a  number  of  areas  which 
I  would  like  to  list.  First,  batteries;  sec- 
ond, electrolytic  technology;  third,  fly- 
wheels:   fourth,   hydrogen   technologies 
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including  electrolytic  production,  ad- 
vanced production,  tranaportatlon,  use, 
and  storage:  fifth,  fuel  cells  for  vehicular 
use:  sixth,  chemical  heat  pumps:  sev- 
enth, magnetic  energy  storage:  eighth, 
underground  energy  storage.  Including 
seasonal  acqulfers  and  compressed  air/ 
underground  pumped  hydro  storage  for 
electric  power;  ninth,  thermal  energy 
storage:  and  tenth,  basic  research  In 
electrochemistry  and  electrochemical 
engineering. 

Mr.  President,  a  major  breakthrough 
in  almost  any  of  these  10  areas  I  have 
listed  here  could  give  us  a  major  advan- 
tage in  confronting  the  difficulties  we 
face  with  resword  to  our  energy  supplies. 
I  caimot  think  of  another  area  that 
might  have  a  better  chance  of  achieving 
a  breakthrough  that  would  enhance  our 
energy  outlook  than  just  those  10  items 
that  I  have  listed.  Energy  storage  is  one 
area  that  I  beUeve  has  long  been  seri- 
ously underfunded.  These  techncdogles 
act  as  bridges  or  buffers  between  energy 
supply  systems  and  energy  demand  sys- 
tems. 

Economic  energy  st(»«ge  would  have 
a  nearly  Incalculable  impact  on  our 
long-term  energy  supply  picture  by  al- 
lowing us  to  more  readily  substitute  coal 
and  nuclear  energy  for  oil  and  natural 
gas.  We  could  also  take  advantage  of  re- 
newable and  inexhaustible  energy 
sources  such  as  solar,  wind,  and  tidal 
energy  by  spreading  the  supply  of  these 
intermittent  sources  ova-  a  24-hour 
period. 

Utilities  could  use  their  facilities  much 
more  efficiently  and  halt  the  current 
practice  of  building  baseload  electrical 
capacity  to  meet  rising  peak  demand, 
which  is  an  extravagant  and  Inappropri- 
ate use  of  our  scarce  financial  and  tech- 
nological resources,  and  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  upward  spiral  of  elec- 
tricity rates. 

Compact  electrical  energy  st(»tige, 
such  as  might  be  provided  by  advanced 
batteries  would  let  us  have  the  first  prac- 
tical electric  vehicle— <m  electric  car 
that  could  supply  the  market  for  that  92 
percent  of  the  noncommercial  driving 
done  within  20  miles  of  our  home.  A 
practical,  economic  electric  car  would 
greatly  reduce  our  current  dependence 
on  petroleum-derived  fuels  which  pro- 
vide over  97  percent  of  our  transporta- 
tion needs.  For  this  reason,  my  amend- 
ment restiH-es  full  funding  for  electric 
and  hybrid  vehicle  RJ3.T.  It  E. 

Electric  energy  systems  is  another  pro- 
gram that  would  receive  full  funding 
with  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Our  current  nationwide  electric  energy 
systems  are  designed  around  central 
electric  power  generation  stations.  With 
the  emergence  of  dispersed  electric  en- 
ergy generation  through  new  source 
technologies  such  as  wind  and  solar 
photovoltaic,  and  the  increased  use  of 
various  energy  storage  devices,  current 
electric  systems  must  imdergo  radical 
design  changes  to  meet  future  safety  and 
reliability  standards.  This  program  is 
helping  to  develcH)  the  tedmlques  and 
devices  required  to  help  Incorporate 
these  new  technologies  into  the  Nation's 
electric  grid. 


I  might  add,  also,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
we  can  find  sufficient  storage  capacity 
through  some  of  these  new  devices,  it 
means  that  remote  cities  in  this  country 
may  no^  even  have  to  rely  on  high-cost 
electrical  transmission  lines.  Farms,  per- 
haps, might  be  able  to  generate  through 
wind  and  other  forces  of  nature,  sufficient 
electrical  energy  to  be  stored  through 
some  of  these  new  techniques  so  that  it 
would  reduce  the  need  lor  the  very  ex- 
pensive l«ig  lines  to  iscdated  areas. 

The  final  energy  supply  R.  k  D.  area  to 
receive  additional  support  is  the  photo- 
voltaic energy  systems  program.  This 
amendment  would  restore  $15  million  of 
the  $21  mlllicm  rescinded  by  the  Appro- 
priatloos  Committee.  Photovoltaic  energy 
systems  provide  a  simple  method  for  the 
direct  conversion  of  solar  energy  into 
electricity. 

Capturing,  converting,  and  distributing 
this  energy  with  about  10  percent  end- 
use  dBclency  on  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  land  would  more  than  satisfy 
our  total  energy  demand. 

By  achieving  the  goals  established  by 
the  President's  Domestic  Policy  Review 
on  Solar  Energy,  photovoltaic  energy  sys- 
tems could  provide  electricity  to  22  mil- 
lion homes  by  the  year  2000.  Restoring  a 
portim  of  the  program's  funding  being 
rescinded  will  help  us  to  meet  this  goal. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  in  times  past, 
when  we  have  had  any  dUBculties  in  this 
country,  as  I  indicated  when  I  started 
out,  we  have  always  been  able  to  come  up 
with  the  research  necessary  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  to  enable  us  to  work  our  way 
around  specific  problems.  Books  have 
been  written  about  this.  For  example, 
"The  American  Challenge,"  written  sane 
years  ago  by  the  French  author,  Jean 
Jacques-Servan  Schreiber,  makes  the 
case  that  America  went  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  a  tiny  timeframe  in  his- 
tory. America  did  this  not  just  because  of 
fields  of  waving  grain  and  purple  moun- 
tains' majesty,  but  because,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Nation,  we  were  willing  to  put 
more  money  into  research  than  any  other 
natirai.  When  we  had  major  problems,  we 
researched  our  way  through  them  and 
we  have  been  extremely  successful. 

Even  today,  we  can  do  that  with  regard 
to  our  energy  problems.  We  know  the 
Jttfianese,  for  instance,  are  working  on 
the  world's  first  practical  electric  auto- 
mobile. If  we  think  we  have  problems 
with  automobile  imports  right  now,  Mr. 
PKsident.  Just  wait  until  they  beat  us 
with  that  little  Jewel  for  sale  aroimd  the 
woild.  because  we  shall  then  be  worried 
about  far  more  in  Detroit  and  just 
whether  we  have  bailout  funds  for 
Chrysler. 

Yet  we  need  to  make  some  break- 
throughs with  research  to  produce  the 
first  practical  cold  weather  battery  stor- 
age system  that  can  encapsulate  enough 
dActrical  energy  to  let  us  drive  a  car  with 
a  range  of  100  miles  in  the  harsh  winter 
months.  That  would  mean,  probably,  by 
today's  development  stanidards.  a  car 
that  could  travel  some  200  miles  in  warm 
weather. 

We  are  not  there  yet.  But  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  would  give  us  a 
givato'  advantage  toward  controlling  our 


energy  needs  than  if  we  did  have  some 
breakthrough  in  that  partlctilar  area. 

The  administration  has  said  that  pri- 
vate industry  would  undertake  actlvitiet 
in  these  areas  of  research  if  it  is  worth 
doing.  Yet,  we  know  that  private  indus- 
try was  not  willing  to  take  on  the  whole 
Manhattan  iMvJect  in  World  War  n.  to 
cite  one  example,  even  though  there 
have  been  a  numbo'  of  beneficial  com- 
mercial applications  in  the  years  since. 

The  things  I  have  concentrated  on  to- 
day with  this  amendment  are  in  thoae 
areas  where  a  small  breakthrough  ol  one 
kind  or  another  in  one  of  these  fields 
could  make  it  possible  to  have  practical 
electric  cars  or  energy  st<xrage  devices  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  might  help  re- 
duce our  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

Let  me  edve  another  example  of  nAiat  I 
am  thinking  about.  We  put  a  few  d<dlar> 
into  a  syston  called  the  Redox  system  at 
the  Lewis  Laboratory  in  Cleveland.  The 
Redox  system  is  basically  a  new  batt«7 
system.  Instead  of  using  a  s<dld  and  a 
liquid  as  the  pluses  and  minuses  in  a 
battery  system,  however.  It  uses  two 
liquids.  These  two  liquids  then  become 
the  plus  and  the  minus  of  the  battery.  As 
the  liquid  is  fiowed  by  a  membrane,  elec- 
trtcity  is  put  into  it.  and  when  that  liquid 
is  refiowed,  the  dectridty  can  be  taken 
out.  From  all  indicatUms.  it  returns  over 
70  percmt  of  the  dectricity  put  in. 

What  is  the  Importance  at  this?  Well, 
right  now,  we  can  hardly  pick  up  a  sci- 
ence magazine  without  seeing  some  illus- 
tration of  wind  energy,  hydro-energy, 
tidal  energy,  and  solar  mergy  being  con- 
verted Into  dectridty. 

Why  are  they  not  practical?  Because 
we  do  not  have  the  means  now  to  store 
that  electricity  so  that  we  can  use  it 
when  and  where  we  want. 

The  Redox  system,  as  it  Is  envisioned 
now,  would  enable  us  to  store  huge 
amounts  of  dectricty  f  nun  those  sources. 
The  people  working  on  that  system  think 
it  can  be  scaled  up  to  take  an  output  of 
a  1,000-megawatt  powerplant  during 
nonpeak  hours. 

We  are  building  electric  plants  all 
over  the  country.  We  have  both  coal  and 
nuclear  gmeratlng  plants.  We  need  th«n 
just  for  peak  loads  basteally.  because, 
on  the  average  in  this  country,  our  dec- 
tricity  consumi>tion  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis  is  only  about  50  percent  of 
the  max<"i«i«"  generating  capadty  avail- 
able. 

In  other  wmtls,  during  the  daytime  or 
the  early  morning  hours,  our  electric 
generating  plants  are  merdy  idling 
along.  Yet.  because  of  that  peak  load 
period  in  the  evening  from  about  6:30 
to  10,  we  are  building  new  powerplants 
to  meet  that  peak  load  demand  and  have 
to  spend  biUions  of  dollars  to  do  exactly 
that. 

I  believe  the  cost  of  a  1,000-mega- 
watt powendant  nms  about  $1.2  billion 
for  a  coal-fired  plant.  I  tUnk  it  is  now 
around  $1.5  billion  or  $1.6  billion  for 
the  same  capadty  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating plant.  Those  costs,  of  course,  are 
added  to  your  dectric  bill  and  to  mine 
each  month. 

So  if  we  have  a  means  of  stwing  dec- 
tridty,  such  as  Redox  may  provide,  we 
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probably  will  not  have  to  build  electric 
generatlns  plants  in  this  country  for  a 
decade  or  more. 

It  is  that  type  of  breakthrough  that 
may  give  us  the  great  step  forward  we 
need  to  come  much  closer  to  energy  inde- 
pendence than  we  are  today.  That  is 
precisely  what  this  amendment  concen- 
trates on  for  these  different  fields  of 
energy  supply  R.  &  D.  It  w  j;  provde  the 
operating  expen5es  and  liie  capital 
equipment  necessary  to  do  Uiis.  Similarly. 
under  the  general  utle  of  energy  conser- 
vation, it  concentrates  on  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles. 

We  can  go  into  all  sorts  of  detail  on 
specific  systems,  but  the  point  remains 
that  for  the  comparatively  few  dollars 
we  are  discussing  here,  we  stand  a  far 
greater  chance  oi  getting  control  of  our 
energy  situation  than  we  have  had  in  re- 
cent years. 

No  one  wants  to  see  us  go  into  the  fu- 
tiure  still  dependent  on  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  remaining  open  for  the  whole 
industrial  free  world  to  keep  function- 
ing. Some  18  percent  to  20  percent  of  our 
oil  comes  from  that  region.  About  15 
percent  of  Western  Eiirope's  oil  comes 
from  that  area,  as  well  as  nearly  75 
percent  of  Japan's  oil. 

In  other  speeches  I  have  made.  I  have 
said  that  if  someone  gave  you  5  square 
miles  of  world  territory  and  you  wanted 
to  control  the  industrial  free  world,  you 
would  probably  be  well  advised  not  to 
take  Washington.  D.C.,  or  Paris  or  Lon- 
don or  even  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe 
that  the  fortimes  of  the  industrial  free 
world  for  the  next  decade  or  15  years 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  con- 
trol that  outlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz — the  5  square  miles 
that  encompass  the  entrance  and  exit 
lanes  for  the  world's  tanker  fleets  that 
go  through  that  strait,  one  every  9  min- 
utes, day  and  night,  year  around. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regeneraUve  braking.  Just  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of 
automobiles  around  this  country  start- 
ing and  stopping  right  now.  We  put  big 
engines  on  them  to  accelerate  them,  and 
when  you  get  them  up  to  speed,  you  can 
keep  them  rolling  along  the  highway  at 
only  20  or  30  horsepower  per  car.  and  that 
is  for  a  large  sedan.  Here  is  aU  this 
inertia,  all  this  fuel  we  have  expended, 
and  then  what  do  we  do?  We  put  tlie 
brakes  on.  We  pay  engineers  to  spend 
the.r  lifetimes  designing  systems  of  how 
to  absorb  and  dissipate  back  into  the  air 
that  energy,  and  we  make  no  effwt  to 
regain  it  and  use  it  again.  With  electric 
automobiles,  we  can  use  regenerative 
braking. 

The  car  I  drove  not  long  ago  in  Cleve- 
land did  regain  about  12  percent  of  the 
regenerative  braking  and  generating 
electricity  to  put  the  energy  back  into 
the  power  system. 

What  we  have  done  with  this  amend- 
ment js  the  following:  We  have  re- 
stored funding  for  a  number  of  differ- 
ent energy  storage  systems— flywheels, 
hydrogen,  geologic  pressure,  pumped  hy- 
dro, regenerative  braking — and  a  num- 
ber of  other  areas  that  were  cut  Includ- 
tog  electric  energy  systems,  photovol- 
taics,  and  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
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I  believe  these  areas  are  very  critical 
to  oar  achieving  energy  independence 
one  of  these  days. 

If  anyone  so  wishes,  we  can  go  into 
more  of  the  history  of  these  systems. 
However,  for  the  comparatively  small 
II limber  of  dollars  spent,  I  believe  we  are 
well  advised  to  put  this  money  back  m. 
Mr.  President,  I  hO[>e  we  can  approve 
this  amendment.  I  should  like  to  get  this 
back  in  the  budget.  I  realize  that  there 
will  be  those  who  will  say  that  we  cannot 
afford  this,  but  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  not  to  do  this.  It  is  a  much- 
needed  investment  in  our  Nation's  en- 
ergy future. 

We  must  take  this  step  forward  to 
even  hope  to  have  the  same  abundance 
and  prosperity  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
past  through  our  availability  of  ade- 
quate and  cheap  supplies  of  energy.  The 
things  I  have  mentioned  are  key  to- 
ward developing  that  kind  of  energy  in- 
dependence in  the  future  that  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
for  this  measure. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  yield 
for  a  question  on  my  time? 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  a  little  confused  here,  I  think, 
on  the  figures  that  he  has  in  his  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  there  is  a  total  of 
$4.2  million. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
for  just  one  moment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  change  the  flgure  in  the  third 
line  on  my  amendment.  Is  that  the  one 
in  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  That  would  be 
$298,495,000. 
Mr.  GLENN.  That  is  correct. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  my 
amendment  to  change  the  flnal  flgure 
in  the  bottom  line  there  which  now 
reads  "$298,095,000"  and  that  flgure 
should  be  changed  to  "$298.495,000. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  wish  very  much  to  try  to  accommo- 
date the  points  that  he  raises  because  I 
have  myself  been  concerned  and  sup- 
portive of  this  kind  of  research  and  de- 
velopment over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  wish  just  for  the  Recoro  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  committee  did  restore 
$5.7  million  for  the  electric  and  hybrid 
vehicle  research,  to  indicate  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  are  very  empathetic  and  have 
done  more  than  just  talk  about  it,  that 
we  have  actually  taken  that  kind  of 
action. 

We  are  facing  really  a  procedural  ques- 
tion here,  also,  on  a  point  of  order.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  there  is  about  a  total 
of  $38  million  here,  almost  $40  million, 
that  he  is  sxiggesting  a  restoration  of 
money,  and  as  our  computation  shows, 
this  would  have  about  a  $25  million  im- 
pact on  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981.  That 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  that  would 
not  be  ruled  on  or  considered  until  it 
would  be  deferred  if  I  were  to  raise  it  at 
this  point  on  the  basis  of  our  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 
But  rather  than  going  through  that 


process  and  really  not  resolving  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  the 
Senator:  As  he  knows,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives deferred  these  moneys; 
whereas,  the  Senate  action  was  a  rescis- 
sion action.  Actually,  rather  than  to  re- 
store these  funds,  if  we  could  agree  to 
move  from  a  rescission  to  a  deferral,  then 
what  we  would  have  is  these  moneys 
would  be  available  October  1  that  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  restore. 

If  we  went  into  a  restoration  action  by 
a  vote  or  agreement,  whatever  at  this 
point,  then  we  would  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, facing  a  deferral  action,  versus  a 
budgetary  item,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  wants  to  go  through  this  exer- 
cise really  just  for  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ord because  his  record  and  most  of  our 
records  are  pretty  clear  on  this  subject 
anjrway,  but  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the 
conferees  from  the  Senate  to  make  the 
normal  gesture  representing  the  Senate 
position  of  a  restored  funding  and  then 
at  some  point  yield  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  we  would  be  right  back 
to  a  deferral  role;  whereas,  if  both  sides 
agree  to  a  deferral  status  for  these  funds, 
then  that  would  not  be  a  point  of  confer- 
ence. 

I  am  only  saying  that  we  are  facing 
not  only  the  question  of  dollars  here  but 
also  the  procedural  question  or  the  pro- 
cedural issue  of  a  point  of  order,  a  less 
than  fully  enthusiastic  group  of  Senate 
conferees  going  to  conference  with  re- 
stored funds,  and  I  just  want  to  really  be 
very  open,  very  frank  about  it  to  the 
Senator  fr<Hn  Ohio,  because  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  his  position,  and  I  really 
feel  that  he  has  made  a  very  strong  case. 
I  also  add  one  further  comment,  and 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  call  a  quorum 
and  maybe  pursue  this  thought  a  little 
bit  further  informally  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  do  so,  but  let  me  make  cme  ad- 
ditional observation,  and  that  is  that 
really  the  funds  that  were  acted  upon 
here  were  more  short-term  R.  k  D.  The 
long-term  R.  ti  D.  we  preserved  in  pretty 
good  order  I  believe.  That  was  our  in- 
tent. It  was  to  preserve  the  long-term 
investments  in  the  R.  &  D.  field  and  to 
take  the  budgetary  restriction  action  in 
the  more  short-term  area. 

There  again  let  me  just  for  the  record 
recite  in  the  electric  energy  systems  the 
Senate  reduced  that  by  $4  million  from  a 
total  of  $38  million.  So  we  still  have  $34 
million  in  that  particular  category. 

In  the  electric  energy  storage,  the  full 
flgxire  was  $70  million.  We  rescinded  $19 
million.  These  are  the  commensurate 
figiires  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who 
wants  to  restore  at  the  $4  million  and 
$19  million  level. 

In  the  photovoltaic  we  had  $153  mil- 
lion and  we  rescinded  but  $21  million. 

So  in  effect  what  we  did  was  we  re- 
scinded $44  million  out  of  a  total  of  $261 
million  of  these  three  categories  which 
is  a  nominal  reduction  in  relation  to  the 
total  figure  and  in  the  whole  effort  to 
try  to  bring  some  reductions  to  this 
budget  in  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
fashion. 

So  first  of  all  the  Senator  and  I  start 
from  the  same  premise. 

No.  2,  we  were  trying  to  make  short- 
term  reductions. 
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No.  3,  we  were  maintaining  our  long- 
term  commitments. 

No.  4,  we  felt  the  reducUoiu  were 
nominal  without  crippling  the  basic 
commitments. 

So  with  those  basic  points  in  mind,  I 
wonder  If  the  cause  and  the  issue  could 
best  be  served  by  perhaps  agreeing  to  a 
deferral  swjtlon  of  these  moneys  which 
would  then  be  available  October  1 
rather  than  the  Senator  pursuing  the 
idea  of  restoring  these  funds  which 
might  survive  conference  but  very 
frankly  I  would  not  wager  a  great  deal 
of  my  money  that  we  would  survive  con- 
ference on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  faced 
with  in  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  comments,  and  I  know  of 
his  leadership  in  this  area  and  of  his 
personal  concern  in  some  of  these  same 
areas  about  which  I  have  been  speaking 
this  morning.  So  I  know  we  are  in  agree- 
ment on  the  ultimate  goal  of  where  we 
hope  to  go  wlOi  our  energy  research  In 
this  country. 

As  far  as  the  point  of  order,  I  believe 
that  same  point  of  order  if  it  were  In- 
voked here  would  lie  against  all  the 
amendments  that  we  considered  yester- 
day also.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  no.  For  instance.  Senator  Tower's 
amendments  on  the  battleship  and  on 
the  Navy  pay  bonus  were  accompanied 
by  offsets.  So  there  was  no  budget  im- 
pact on  the  outlay  side  of  the  budget. 
These  are  not  accompanied  to  my  knowl- 
edge at  least — if  I  am  wrong  let  me 
know — but  I  do  not  see  any  offsetting 
features  to  this  amendment  but  really 
these  would  be  purely  add-on  features. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  would  be  my  under- 
standing, and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  and 
I  wish  to  know  if  I  am  wrong  on  this, 
that  those  amendments  were  considered 
yesterday  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  apply  when  the  conference 
report  was  accepted.  In  other  words, 
after  we  had  the  approximately  $600 
million  against  which  those  amend- 
ments could  apply,  and  I  thought  the 
same  understanding  extended  to  this 
amendment. 

We  had  originally  drawn  this  up  with 
a  balancing  reduction  so  that  we  did  not 
exceed  any  other  limitations.  We  pre- 
sented it  this  way  this  morning  because 
it  was  my  understanding  that  every- 
thing we  had  done  yesterday  was  being 
done  pursuant  to  the  assumption  that 
the  conference  report  would  be  approved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
and  I  perhaps  have  a  different  view  on 
that.  Perhaps  we  best  resolve  that  by 
asking  the  Chair  for  a  clarification.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  so  or  the 
Senator  may. 

Mr.  President,  an  inquiry  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Fine.  Go  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  believe  that  yester- 
day as  we  pursued  these  various  amend- 
ments that  had  in  effect  em  add-(Mi  char- 
acter there  were  with  those  amendments 
presented  offsetting  figures  to  negate 
any  budgetary  outlay  impact  that  would 
go  above  the  veiling  because  we  are  op- 


erating under  the  ceiling  established  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

A  waiver  oi  the  Budget  Act  would  have 
had  to  be  obtained  for  each  amendment 
except  for  the  fact  that  there  was  this 
offset,  and  that  last  night  there  was  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement  arrived  at 
through  the  leadership  that  any  point  of 
order  raised  on  an  amendment  that  had 
the  effect  of  violating  the  ceiling  would 
be  deferred,  that  point  of  order  would  be 
deferred,  imtil  we  acted  upon  the  confer- 
ence report  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  then,  in  effect,  sets  a  new  ceiling; 
is  that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  that  I  believe.  Sen- 
ator, that  a  point  of  order  could  be 
raised,  say,  at  this  time  but  would  be 
deferred  until  the  action  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and,  therefore,  we  would, 
of  course,  be  operating  under  that  dif- 
ferent circimistance. 

As  I  say.  it  might  be  just  another  futile 
procedural  move,  but  I  think  we  could 
settle  this  pretty  quickly  on  the  proposal 
that  I  suggested,  understanding  that 
those  moneys  would  not  immediately  be 
available  but  certainly  by  October  1  un- 
der deferral  action  rather  than  rescis- 
sion. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Let  me  respond  to  that 
also,  and  then  we  could  have  a  quorum 
call  to  discuss  this. 

Many  of  us  here,  including  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  had,  I 
think,  worked  very  hard  to  get  some  of 
these  energy  R.  &  D.  figures  up  through 
the  past  3  or  4  years.  I  know  I  had  a 
couple  of  meetings  with  President  Carter, 
trying  to  get  the  renewable  energy  R.  &  D. 
money  very  measurably  increased  from 
practically  nothing  at  one  time.  We  fi- 
nally had  in  the  Initial  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  a  little  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  that  we  are  sending  out  to  pay 
our  OPEC  oU  bill  of  $80  billion,  some 
$776  million,  I  think,  in  renewable  energy 
R.  ti  D.  This  covered  solar  R.  k  D.  elec- 
trical energy  storage  and  some  of  these 
other  means  of  extracting  energy  from 
nature  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  face 
a  future  depending  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  as  our  basic  energy  sources. 

When  the  new  administration  came  in 
they  cut  this  area  by  some  $483  million 
in  their  suggested  budget,  cut  it  by  al- 
most 60  percent.  This  really  sent  tremors 
throughout  the  whole  physical  sciences 
world.  These  cuts,  along  with  those  in 
NSP  and  NASA,  all  basically  in  the 
R.  k  D.  area,  really  prompted  some  of 
our  finest  scientific  personnel  to  start 
looking  for  other  jobs. 

I  do  not  know  what  funding  we  are 
going  to  finally  come  out  with,  but  I  just 
think  that  we  sent  all  the  wrong  signals 
to  the  scientific  community  with  those 
proposals.  While  I  know  that  some  of 
these  funds  are  being  restored,  I  would 
hate  to  see  us  put  a  deferral  in  here 
that  would,  in  effect,  from  now  until 
October  1  continue  what  I  see  as  a  wrong 
message  being  sent  to  the  scientific  com- 
mimity. 

This  country  needs  these  people  work- 
ing in  energy  R.  k  D.  as  never  before, 
and  I  must  say  I  was  somewhat  appa'led 
at  that  $483  million  cut.  I  just  could 


not  believe  that  in  this  time  of,  as  I  see 
it.  almost  a  crisis  period  with  regard  to 
energy  and  at  a  time  when  about  one- 
third  of  our  inflation  rate  is  attributable 
to  energy  cost  increases  over  the  past 
several  years. 

If  we  are  going  to  really  get  control  of 
inflation  it  is  not  going  to  come  solely  by 
a  balanced  budget  but  also  because  we 
exert  some  firm  control  over  the  energy 
cost  increases  that  have  plagued  us  for 
the  past  several  years. 

That  has  been  a  worldwide  situation. 
I  know.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  the  United  States, 
with  our  rather  unique  and  our  tremen- 
dous research  capability,  can  play  a  lead- 
ing role  for  the  whole  free  world  in  this. 
I  just  hate  to  see  us  cut  back,  hate  to  see 
us  even  defer  this  from  now  until  Octo- 
ber, a  5-month  period,  when  just  a  few 
million  dollars  here  can  indicate  our 
continuing  support  for  the  effort  in  some 
of  these  labs  around  the  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Aeain  I  would  like  to 
just  put  a  ditto  mark  under  what  the 
Senator  from  Oh'o  has  stated  about  his 
concerns  in  this  area. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  do 
have,  perhaps,  some  offsetting  signals 
as  well  that  are  hanpening  today  be- 
cause Mily  a  few  davs  ago — ^I  think  it  was 
probably  mavbe  10  days  aRO — in  the  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  Author- 
izing Committee  I  was  able  to  present  an 
amendment,  which  was  sponsored  by.  co- 
sponsored  by.  both  sides  of  the  commit- 
tee, both  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, for  the  DOE  1982  Authorization  Act 
which- restored  about  $588  million— in 
excess  of  $500  million — to  deal  with  not 
only  conservation  but  also  solar  pro- 
grams. 

It  was  a  very  substantial  vote  from 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence,  which 
I  felt  was  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  matter  of  money,  the  dollars,  but 
also,  as  the  Senator  has  so  effectively 
stated,  to  send  a  signal  that  we  were 
really  not  abandoning  this  commitment 
that  we  had  worked  diligently  on,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  being  one  of  our 
very  strong  leaders,  in  building  up  this 
kind  of  commitment. 

I  would  only  add  to  his  own  argument 
by  saying  that  if  you  look  at  some  of  our 
Western  allies  such  as  France  and  even 
Great  Britain,  which  is  under  strenuous 
economic  problems  itself,  they  are  in- 
creasing their  commitanents  to  these  re- 
newable sources  of  energy  while,  unfor- 
tunately, our  signal  was  we  were  in  the 
area  of  conservation  decreasing  it  by  70 
percent  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  in- 
creasing it. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  raise  the  other 
related  issue,  and  that  is  not  only  are  we 
dealing  with  an  energy  problem  here 
but.  Senator  Glenn,  we  are  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  explosive  points  on  the 
globe  that  could  trigger  a  great  con- 
flagration, a  holocaust,  over  the  question 
of  imported  Persian  Gulf  oU. 

So  I  think  it  is  far  beyond  just  an 
energy  question  that  the  Senator  raises. 
I  think  it  is  a  question  that  deals  with 
world  peace  and  stability  In  the  world 

As  iMig  as  we  are  so  d^)endent  on  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  and  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  "defending  our  oil  resources  in 
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the  Persian  QuU"  we  are  risking  all 
kinds  o^  great  dilemmas  and  problems  In 
the  future. 

So  aU  I  am  saying  Is  I  do  want  to  seek 
to  find  a  way  out  of  our  dilemma  at  the 
moment,  and  I  really  feel  that  the  most 
effective  way,  the  most  realistic  way,  un- 
der the  circumstances  would  be  to  try  to 
remove  this  as  an  Item  for  the  confer- 
ence by  establishing  the  deferral  status: 
to  other  words,  we  would  rescind  our  re- 
scissions in  order  to  take  this  out  of  con- 
ference, and  then  we  would  face  only 
these  few  months  of  delay  as  far  as 
availability  of  fimds  is  concerned,  and 
then  let  me  further  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  will  diUgently  pursue  this  same 
objective  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
As  the  SenatOT  knows,  we  have  that 
vehicle  coming  right  down  the  track  very 
shortly.  We  have  pursued  it.  I  have  al- 
ready todlcated  what  we  have  done  on 
the  DOE  authorization.  But  agato  on  the 
appropriations  vehicle  as  the  chairman 
of  that  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
I  would  assure  the  Senator  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  him  to  try  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  strengthen  these  com- 
mitments on  the  fiscal  year  1982  vehicle. 
Mr.  OLENN.   Mr.   President,   when  I 
have  discussed  with  the  administratl<m 
or  admtoistration  representatives  their 
view  on  energy  R.  &  D.  and  ask  why  on 
Earth  they  cut  back  as  much  as  they  did, 
their  view,  to  general,  has  been  that  if 
the  research  is  worth  dotog.  commercial 
concerns  will  see  that  worth  and  will  put 
money  toto  that  ktod  of  research. 

Just  so  none  can  misinterpret  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  here,  I  am  talking  about 
those  very  technical  areas  that  we  should 
be  concentrating  on  where  private  con- 
cerns and  commercial  establishments 
and  commercial  R.  &  D.  organizations 
are  not  exploring  to  much  detail.  The 
very  basic  areas  of  research  are  where  we 
can  possibly  make  some  breakthroughs 
that  will  enable  us  to  at  least  have  a  hope 
of  energy  todependence  somewhere  to 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining on  each  side? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  there  are  22  mtoutes  and 
15  seconds  remaintog  on  the  side  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  24  mmutes  and 
41  seconds  remaming  for  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  OLBNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  equal  on  time.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi  to  be  charged  eauallv 
against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

nJUf-^t^^fP^^  **'■  Pnaident,  on  my 
time.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  the  purposes  of  a  col- 
S^'  *""'  '^  ^  deducted  from  my 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  This  will  leave  the 
pendtog  amendment  where  it  is,  and  I  am 
yieldtog  3  minutes  from  my  side  of  the 
controlled  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Matoe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Matoe. 


thl^.M^f^-,  ^  President,  reservtog 
f^rt-T?.  »  *?u?''^*<=*-  "^'^  I  ^  not  object 
Ido  not  think,  this  will  not  take  the 
pendtog  amendment  off  the  floor? 


CKTA  Trn.K  m  bkductions 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  to  a  brief  colloquy  with 
Senator  Schmitt.  the  disttogulshed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
HHS,  Education,  amd  Related  Agencies, 
ooncemtog  CETTA  title  III  reductions 
and  their  possible  impact  on  the  disabled 
veterans  outreach  program   (DVOP). 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Doug 
Felton.  State  director  of  the  Matoe 
DVOP  program,  who  wrote  to  say  that 
he  may  be  forced  to  close  down  opera- 
tions "on  approximately  the  4th  of  July." 
The  reason,  he  said,  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  toformed  him  that 
it  was  reducing  fundtog  for  the  Matoe 
DVOP  to  fiscal  year  1981  by  $63,000.  This 
reduction  represents  a  60-percent  cut 
to  the  program's  budget  for  the  last  5 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Matoe  DVOP  program  is  funded 
under  CETA  tlUe  HI.  and  Mr.  Felton 
was  apparently  toformed  that  cuts  to 
title  in  moneys  had  necessitated  the 
Labor  Department  reductions  to  his 
budget.  This  has  created  a  difficult  sit- 
uation for  Maine  DVOP.  "Shortly,  I  must 
curtail  Maine  DVOP  operations  and  to- 
form  employees  of  their  loss  of  jobs," 
Mr.  Felton  told  me.  "Once  agato.  those 
who  served  their  country  will  bear  the 
bnmt  of  responsibility  for  all." 

Termtoation  of  the  program  would 
cause  real  hardship  for  Matoe  veterans, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  State  and  its 
veterans  are  not  alone  to  receiving  this 
bad  news  from  the  Labor  Department. 
Matoe  DVOP  has  been  operational  stoce 
October  1977.  Stoce  its  toception.  Matoe 
DVOP  has  helped  over  8.000  veterans 
with  over  2,600  placed  to  jobs  or  trato- 
ing  employment.  As  Mr.  Felton  told  me. 
"they  have  moved  from  tax  dollar  users 
to  tax  dollar  contributors." 

The  Matoe  DVOP  has  been  the  (mly 
nationwide  program  cited  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  its  efficient 
operation  and  performance.  I  thtok  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
sentiment,  either  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment or  to  Congress,  for  allowtog  this 
tovaluable  program  to  shut  its  doors 

The  question  I  have  is:  Is  it  the  tatent 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
cut  the  disabled  veterans  outreach  pro- 
gram funded  under  title  in  of  CETA? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  to  the  dlsttogvOshed  Senator  from 
Matoe  the  answer  to  his  question  is  no 
our  cutback  was  in  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary funds,  other  than  the  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program  which  is 
funded  under  section  30  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Traintog  Act. 
I  will  add  that  we  have  further  checked 
with  the  Labor  Department,  and  the 
project  of  concern  to  the  Senator  do-s 
appear  to  be  funded  through  September 
30.  So  I  think  one  way  or  the  other  the 
problem  has  resolved  itself.  I  want  to 
thank  th»  disttogulshed  Senator  for 
brtoging  it  to  our  attention  and.  certato- 


ly  for  his  leadership  to  looking  toto  this 
matter.  It  is  a  very  important  area. 

As  I  said,  the  cutback  was  to  discre- 
tionary funds  other  than  the  disabled 
veterans'  outreach  program. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassxbattic)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Vr  AMENDICXNT  NO.  133  FUETMM  ItODITISO 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification of  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  read  tog  of  the 
modification  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  further  modified, 
reads  as  follows: 

On  page  31.  line  22.  strike  ■'$172,673,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•134.226.000"  and 
$38,448,000  are  deferred  for  obligation  unti: 
October  1,  1981. 

On  page  33,  line  16,  strike  out  "$17,467,000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,100,000"  and 
$1,367,000  are  deferred  for  obligation  until 
October  1,   1981. 

On  page  68.  line  17,  strike  "(RESCISSION)  " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "(RESCISSION 
AND  DEa^^aiRAL) " 

On  page  68,  line  20.  strike  "$302,332,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu: 

"3.837,000  shall  not  become  available  for 
obligation  until  October  1.  1981  and  $398- 
495,000" 

On  page  31.  line  17.  delete  the  line  type 
and  add  the  words  "and  Deferral"  after  the 
word  "Rescission." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
modifying  his  amendment?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  usual  comity  and  coopera- 
tion exhibited  by  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  to  helptog  work  this  out.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  reached  a  satisfac':ory 
resolution  along  the  Itoes  that  the  floor 
manager  described  earlier.  I  will  not  re- 
peat all  that,  stoce  it  is  part  of  the 
record. 

However,  it  tovolves  the  deferral  as 
opposed  to  rescindtog.  as  explatoed 
earlier  to  the  debate  today,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  this  modification. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
am  very  happy  to  accept  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

I  believe  it  has  been  a  very  worthwhile 
exchange  to  making  the  record.  Also.  I 
thtok  It  will  achieve  more  closely  the 
objective  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  seek- 
tog  than  any  other  method  I  can  think 
of  at  this  moment. 
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Madam  President,  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor Is  amending  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  bill,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  does  propose  to  amend  some 
remR<"«"g  committee  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  disttogulshed 
floor  manager. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
rematoder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  yldd  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
havtog  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  as  modified  and  as 
further  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  further  modified 
(UP  No.  122),  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  very  much  for  his  cooper- 
ation.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  we  have  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  firam  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  That  would  be  the  next 
amendment. 

UP  AUEMDlIXIfT  KG.    1S3 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  \i8e  of  i4>proprl- 
ated  money  seeking  the  repayment  of 
funds  provided  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  certain  audit  periods) 

Mr.  DeCONCHNI.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  uiu>rtoted  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  {Ui.  DcCon- 
cttn),  for  himself.  Mr.  Ooldwato.  and  Mr. 
THTntMOND.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  123. 

Mr.  DeCONCHNI.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Inaert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
or  any  other  appropriations  Act  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
seek  the  repayment  of  funds  provided  to 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  under  tlUe 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Bduoatlon 
Act  of  1965  based  on  any  audit  period  begin- 
ning prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978. 


Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mftdam  President, 
this  amendment  would  stop  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  from  attempttog  to 
c(dlect  funds  provided  under  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Se  ondary  Education 
Act  to  State  and  local  education  agencies. 
Only  those  State  and  local  agencies  who 
had  audits  conducted  by  the  Department 
beginning  before  the  enactment  of  the 
1978  Education  Amendments  would  be 
impacted  by  this  amendment.  The  De- 
partment would  not  be  prohibited  from 
seeing  repayment  of  funds  from  State 
and  local  agencies  If  the  audit  began 
after  enactment  of  the  1978  Education 
Amendments— November  1,  1978. 

The  Office  of  Education,  now  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  has  been  auditing 
State  and  local  school  districts  regarding 
their  use  of  ESEA  title  I  funds  almost 
stoce  enactment  of  title  I  to  1965.  Title 
I  is  the  program  which  provides  assist- 
ance to  disadvantaged  children.  After  the 
audit  If  the  Department  of  Education  be- 
lieved that  the  local  or  State  agency  had 
not  spent  the  funds  accordtog  to  the  reg- 
ulations it  would  issue  a  final  determina- 
tion letter  which  asked  for  the  repajmient 
of  a  certato  amount  of  money.  If  the 
State  or  local  agency  believed  that  it  had 
not  misspent  the  money  it  could  appeal 
to  an  entity  withto  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  Department  of  Education.  Prior 
to  the  1978  amendments  that  entity  was 
called  the  Audit  Hearing  Board.  The 
Audit  Hearing  Board  was  imauthorized 
by  law.  The  1978  amendments  authorized 
the  Education  Appeal  Board  which  sup- 
posedly retatoed  jurisdiction  of  those  ap- 
peals that  were  pending  before  it  was 
authorized. 

Stoce  the  1978  authorized  Education 
Appeal  Board  has  rules  and  procedures 
significantly  different  from  the  old  unau- 
thorized Audit  Heartog  Board.  It  would 
be  patently  unfair  to  those  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  that  either  had  or  were  to 
the  process  of  starttog  the  appeals  proc- 
ess to  have  to  comply  with  an  entirely 
different  set  of  rules  and  regulations — 
this  is  the  reason  for  ustog  1978  as  the 
cut-off  date. 

Mftdam  President,  there  are.  as  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  States  afiFected.  I 
will  Just  read  a  few  of  them.  Arizona; 
California,  three  districts;  Colorado. 
two  districts;  Oregon,  one  district;  New 
Mexico,  one  district;  Nevada,  two  dis- 
tricts, and  let  me  just  give  one  example 
to  the  area  of  Arizona. 

First,  many  of  the  audits  on  which 
the  allegations  are  based  are  10  to  15 
years  old.  For  example:  One  of  the  ap- 
peals that  Arizona  has  pendtog  is  based 
on  an  audit  that  was  conducted  to  the 
spring  of  1970.  The  audit  covered  the 
period  between  August  10.  1965  and  Au- 
gust 31,  1969 — this  period  of  time  was 
Just  after  enactment  of  title  I  when  the 
program  was  first  started.  Because  these 
events  occurred  so  long  ago,  Arizona 
ofiiclals  are  placed  to  an  untenable 
situation — over  the  years  records  have 
been  destroyed,  witnesses  have  died  or 
become  unavailable,  maktog  it  impossi- 
ble to  some  cases  to  provide  documenta- 
tion for  what  actually  happened. 

Second,  the  audit  and  appeals  proced- 
ures in  the  Department  of  Education  are 


a  prime  example  of  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy operating  to  its  least  effective 
manner.  For  example:  State  officials  to 
Arizona  received  the  report  for  the 
aulit  to  the  spring  of  1970  to  August  ot 
1970.  but  to  date  no  formal  hearing  has 
been  scheduled.  In  1973.  Arizona  re- 
quested a  heartog  before  the  Audit 
Hearing  Board,  which  was  responsible 
for  considering  such  appeals.  Four  years 
later,  the  Office  of  Education,  claiming 
that  the  State  had  never  requested  a 
hearing,  directed  the  State  to  do  so  and 
also  demanded  a  detailed  response  to  the 
audit  report  issued  to  1970.  A  response 
was  submitted,  along  with  a  request  for 
information  needed  to  provide  a  factual 
basis  for  certato  charges  contained  to 
the  report.  Additional  requests  for  to- 
foitnation  were  made  by  the  State,  but 
it  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  auditors' 
workpapers  imtil  Jime  of  1980 — a  formal 
hearing  has  yet  to  be  conducted. 

Third.  States  are  having  to  respond 
to  frivolous  charges  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  An  example  of 
such  a  charge  is.  "Were  children  who 
were  not  identified  as  'educatlcmally 
disadvantaged'  permitted  to  view  a  fllm 
purchased  with  title  I  ftmds  along  with 
their  'educationally  disadvantaged' 
classmates?" 

Fourth,  children  to  school  today  win 
to  effect  be  paying  for  educational  pro- 
grams that  were  provided  to  children 
years  ago.  For  if  school  districts  ulti- 
mately have  to  repay  funds  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  reductions  to  existtog 
programs  would  be  required.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  situation  would  be  doubly 
psnaliztog  today's  schoolcbUdren  be- 
cause the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
contains  substantial  cuts  to  education 
programs  for  the  very  same  children. 

Fifth,  the  potential  for  lost  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  not  great 
Approximately  23  States  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico  would 
be  relieved  from  Federal  harrassment 
by  this  measure.  The  latest  figures  that 
I  have  .-diown  that  the  Denartment  al- 
leges these  entitles  to  owe  a  little  over 
$64  mllUon.  However,  past  history  todi- 
cates  that  the  Deimrtment  usually  col- 
lects about  6  percent  of  what  it  Initially 
says  it  is  owed.  If  this  trend  conttoues 
the  Department  would  collect  approxi- 
mately $3.8  miUlon  to  total  from  all  of 
these  States. 

Sixth,  the  small  amounts  of  repay- 
ments that  the  Dejwirtment  finally  col- 
lects shows  that  its  charges  are  weak 
and  cannot  be  substantiated.  The  De- 
partment recently  made  an  uncrfBclal 
feeler  to  Arizona  regarding  the  possl- 
bihty  of  settltog  Arizona's  largest  appeal 
at  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  this  settle- 
ment were  to  occur  you  might  be  toter- 
ested  to  knowtog  that  Arizona  would 
have  spent  more  to  legal  fees  defending 
itself  than  the  Federal  Government 
would  collect. 

The  State  has  spent  at^roximately 
$100,000  to  date.  This  figure  does  not 
toclude  the  funds  that  Tucson  No.  1  is 
expendtog  for  legal  assistance.  Tucson 
No.  1  has  spent  approximatdy  $10,000. 

Sevmth.  some  of  the  audits  are  ol 
questionable  vaUdity.  For  example.  Cor- 
nelius  Tloney,   a   partno-   to  Arthur 
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Younc  ft  Co.,  a  highly  respected 
•ccountioff  firm  here  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  has  submitted  an  affidavit  that  se- 
votiy  crltlxes  the  auditing  methods  and 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Federal  au- 
ditors regarding  ArizcHia's  first  audit. 

Eighth.  It  is  absurd  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  continue  to  seek 
these  repayments  resulting  from  audits 
conducted  years  ago  when  the  amount  of 
funds  it  may  finally  receive  will  be  less 
than  the  defendants  spent  in  legal  fees. 
Purttaer.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
Department  has  spent  more  trying  to 
collect  these  repayments  than  it  will 
finally  receive. 

innth.  we  should  dismiss  these  highly 
questionable  audit  appeals  that  occurred 
essentially  before  1978  so  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  can  expend  its 
resources  for  investigating  more  recent 
matters — ^hopefully  it  has  been  able  to 
build  better  cases  for  the  charges  it  has 
leveled  since  1978. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
an  Itemized  listing  of  the  various  school 
districts,  SUte  by  State,  and  the 
amounts  of  each  district  that  is  involved 
in  this  particular  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcohb, 
as  follows: 

•*•*•  Amount 

^rlxoi>» $330,733 

A^l^ona ._ 703.033 

CaJiroml* 9fl7  jgg 

C^UfomU I  2.  334.'  588 

CaUfomU 38,683.142 

Col<»do aooo 

Colormdo 1,901 

District  of  Columbia 416.019 

^ori^  ...I  eieiisi 

Hawaii  — 398,495 

5***"  - — 1.711,133 

nunote 7,8,  458 

Indian* 1,635.958 
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Indiana 


340. 493 


Kentucky 704,337 

?*»^"*n<l   — - -  1.476,910 

MlnnwoU 307,900 

J?»?^PP» - 1,363.665 

New  Jersey. i_  igj  gj, 

New  Mexico- 639.043 


the  Department  of  Education  changed 
its  own  Interpretation  from  tkme  to  time. 
Also,  the  audits  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment were  full  of  errors  and  dis- 
crepancies. 

The  Horry  County  School  District  in 
South  Carolina  is  being  asked  to  reim- 
burse approximately  $470,000  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  original 
audit  occurred  in  1975.  Subsequent  to 
that,  the  audit  was  redone  several  times. 
Each  time,  the  Department  came  up 
with  different  figures  and  demands  for 
varying  amoimts  of  repasnnent. 

There  has  been  no  showing  of  bad 
faith  or  intentional  misspending  by 
these  school  districts.  They  were  simply 
caught  up  in  a  bureaucratic  tangle  of 
massive  regulations,  forced  to  play  a 
guessing  game  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  regulaticms. 

We  are  finally  beginning  to  put  our 
country  on  the  road  to  economic  recov- 
ery by  reducing  Federal  spending  and 
lessening  Federal  regulation.  Public  edu- 
cation is  being  asked  to  absorb  a  large 
share  of  this  reduction  in  fimdlng.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time  that  our  schools  must 
conserve  their  financial  resources,  the 
Prderal  Government  is  causing  a  finan- 
cial drain  on  these  school  districts  by 
forcing  them  to  continue  to  defend  these 
cases  and  by  asking  for  reimbursement. 
This  amendment  would  not  increase 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations.  These 
funds  were  appropriated  several  years 
ago,  and  were  spent  in  the  manner  in- 
tended— educating  our  children. 

Our  public  schools  cannot  afford  to 
take  money  from  educaUonal  programs 
to  use  for  the  defense  of  these  suits  or 
to  make  repayment.  Nor  can  the  Federal 
Government  afford  to  continue  to  use 
taxpayer?;'  money  for  the  prosecution  of 
these  meritless  claims.  The  total  cost  to 
all  parties  could  well  exceed  any  amount 
which  might  ever  be  received 


the  line  a  little.  It  is  school  money.  This 
is  tiUe  I  funds. 

They  merely  got  over  the  line  some- 
what In  the  application  of  the  special 
classes  and  special  activities. 

In  my  State  there  is  only  involved  $1.3 
million,  but  that  is  a  good  deal  of  money 
also  in  schools  now,  and  it  has  to  be  paid 
back.  It  has  to  be  paid  back. 

So  it  is  taking  it  out  of  the  future 
years. 

I  thank  all  Members  for  their  earnest 
consideration  of  the  entire  list.  My  time 
is  up. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  a  comment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Thank  you,  Madam 
President. 

Madam  President,  as  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment,  it  Is  to  prohibit 
the  spending  of  appropriated  funds 
which  are  used  to  seek  repayment  on  vio- 
lations under  title  I  or  alleged  violations 
imder  title  I  of  ESEA  for  certain  audit 
periods. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
this  amendment.  It  does  represent  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriations  bill. 

But  I  think  the  most  significant  argu- 
ment is  that  it  seems  to  represent  a  net 
potential  loss  to  the  budget  of  about  $51 
million  which  would  be  exempted  from 
recovery  if  the  amendment  were  agreed 
to. 

This  type  of  amendment  as  drafted 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  minor 
and  major  violations. 

So  as  a  result  there  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant revenue  loss  as  a  consequence  of 
the  agreement  to  the  amendment. 
In  addition  the  selection  of  the  1978 


I  believe  this  amendment  would  help    date  as  a  cutoff  point  Is  arbitrary.  Ob 


Nevada 

Nevada   

Nortli  Dikkota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennalyranla  . 
I^nnoylvanla  . 
Puerto  Rico... 


700.696 

.—  640,699 

— 117,030 

508.350 

148, 656 

4,636,118 

• 433.434 

1,000,000 

Puerto  Rico 12,300,000 

South  Carolina 489  433 

Texas  

Washington """" 

Weat  Virginia.  " """ 

West  Virginia — i::::";:::::    imIom 

TThe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

»fr.  DbCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  dlstln- 
gy|y^  8«°ator  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President 
I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
irom  Arizona  to  dismiss  certain  cases 
Pmdmg  before  the  Educational  Appeal 

Thtae  suits  against  our  school  districts 
«^  ^Iffl  °"  Pre-1978  title  I  regula- 
SS^^^  ^"*/*«"*  "'d  subject  to 
different  InterpretaUons.  In  some  cases 


350.  151 
30.  340 
63.036 


in  achieving  the  goals  which  oiu-  coun- 
try is  now  seeking— reducing  spending 
and  regulation.  Let  us  not  force  today's 
pubUc  school  students  to  pay  for  the 
problems  which  were  experienced  years 
ago  with  the  interpretation  of  these 
massive  regulations.  Let  us  allow  the 
public  schools  to  get  back  to  the  business 
of  educating  and  out  of  the  business  of 
htigating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute' 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes and  28  seconds. 

Mr.  De'^ONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  in 
this  field  there  could  not  be  a  more  im- 
portant matter.  Th<s  does  not  involve 
new  money.  This  Involves  the  forgiveness 
of  money  that  was  spent  2  or  3  vears  ago 
for  the  general  purpose  for  which  it  was 
appropriated,  but  It  said  they  got  over 


viously  it  penalizes  those  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  have  in  good 
faith  paid  back  claims  and  rewards  those 
States  which  have  delayed. 

We  have  a  list  of  States  in  that  regard 
which  T  will  include  in  the  Re'^ord.  States 
that  have  paid  back  title  I  claims  prior 
to  1978.  based  on  the  violations  that  were 
found  in  using  the  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
list  printed  *n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  oh.leftion,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The  following  States  have  patd  t>ack  title  1 
claims— prior  to  1978  based  uvon  viola- 
tions found  in  using  funds  {Estimated 
amounts) 

Arkansas    914.107 

ArVpnsas    8,069 

California 26.250 

California 84.928 

California 147.626 

California 370,607 

California 297,030 

California 100,701 

California 3,301 

Connecticut 1.542 

D<?laware 5,100 

DUtrlct  of  Columbia 108.-453 

Florida    3.478 

Florida 56.429 

Florida    316,093 

Florida 388,313 
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8,8TS 

5,930 

8,826 

61.883 


88.064 

Idaho  ...7.::: 1»»^ 

niinou  . .'22 

Indian* ™ — — — 

Mlaaourt . 

lAontana — 

Nevada . .•-.. 

New  Jerwy \'  ??? 

New  Jersey J-?^ 

New   Mexico —'SS 

New   Mexico "^-^ 

New  Mexico ■•  °^ 

New  York ."Slf 

North  Carolina »•»« 

North  Carolina A'^ 

Oregon »'^^ 

Rhode  Island ^.tos 

South   Carolina .'.YL 

Texas "•  ^^ 

Utah    l."8 

Utah «•«» 

Virginia *2'222 

Weat  Virginia.. J"  522 

Wisconsin S'oS 

Wisconsin 'Sa 

Wisconsin 167,490 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Madam  President,  lit- 
erally the  amendment  ties  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  wipes 
out  claims  without  any  look  at  the  tjrpe 
or  magnitude  of  the  Individual  viola- 
tions. Frankly,  a  number  of  States  have 
brought  their  programs  into  compUance 
based  on  the  audits  of  other  States,  and 
In  cases  where  there  are  relatively  minor 
violations  the  investigation  would  prob- 
ably cost  more  than  the  claim  and  In 
those  cases  the  Department  does  con- 
sider dropping  the  charges  and  not  pur- 
suing them. 

I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  that  some  school  districts  have 
run  into  and  agree  that  legislative 
changes  may  be  In  order  to  ease  the  situ- 
ation. 

We  had  some  of  those  problems  in  New 
Mexico.  The  Department  of  Education 
and  the  State  are  attempting  to  work 
them  out.  Certainly  the  Department 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
minor  violations  to  the  point  of  where 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  various  ways 
is  far  greater  than  any  return  that  might 
be  rc&clicd. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  aware  that  New  Mexico  Itself 
has  outstanding  $639,000  which  is  still 
due  and  actually  only  6  percent  of  the  $51 
million  the  Senator  mentioned  is  esti- 
mated to  have  been  collected?  We  figure 
the  maximum  would  be  $64  million,  and 
6  percent  of  that  is  $3.8  mlUion  which  is 
all  that  would  be  lost. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  aware  of  the  situ- 
ation in  New  Mexico,  and  it  is  mv  under- 
standing that  attempts  are  being  made 
to  work  this  situation  out  and  I  hope  a 
satisfactory  agreement  will  be  reached. 

I  would  remind  the  Senator  that  we 
did  include  language  in  our  committee 
report  in  response  to  the  issue  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Hie  language 
is  as  follows; 


The  Committee  encourages  the  Department 
not  to  pursue  claims  for  pre-1978  "Htle  I 
Audit  exceptions  where  the  return  does  not 
Justify  the  cost  of  recovery. 

Frankly.  I  think  that  is  about  as  far 
as  we  ought  to  go.  Whether  it  is  a  6-per- 
cent loss  or  whether  it  Is  the  whole  $51 
million  only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  quite  briefly?  I 
am  impressed  with  the  good  faith  of  all 
of  these  claims  so  far  as  I  know.  Will  not 
the  Senator  agree  to  let  this  go  to  con- 
ference and  see  if  something  further 
cannot  be  worked  out  there  that  would 
be  fair  and  right  tmd  just  and  allow  for 
living  room  for  these  future  appropria- 
WoDB  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  whole 
picture  where  good  faith  has  been 
shown?  If  it  was  not  shown  they  just 
could  not  get  in  whatever  the  conference 
does  about  it. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  chance  to  work 
out  matters,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
one  more  chance  to  get  at  it  that  way. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  what  he  is  advocating  is 
that  we  go  ahead  and  su^cept  the  amend- 
ment so  it  will  be  in  conference. 
Mr.  S-TENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  But  I  think  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  course  to  take  in  view  of 
the  potential  revenue  loss  that  such  an 
amendment  would  result  in  if  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  conference.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wanted  to  make  a  comment  but  he  seems 
to  have  left  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wish 
to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator fr(Hn  Oregon  has  3  minutes  and  40 
seconds  remaining  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  virtue  in  being  con- 
sistent, but  In  ttie  consistency  of  my 
position  I  have  made  very  clear  on  the 
floor  and  I  ask  the  Chair  if  this  is  not 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill.  Does 
this  amendment  ccmstitute  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  and,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Although 
this  is  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  is 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  until  the 
time  has  expired.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  inquiry? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  is  a  matter  of 
inquiry  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinlcm  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment 
does  constitute  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly  in 
this  regard?  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Senator  DeConcini,  does  have  a  bill  he 
has  introduced,  as  I  imderstand  it,  to 
modify  the  authorizing  language  so  that 
some  of  the  problems  that  he  and  I  are 
both  aware  of  can  be  resolved,  and  I  hope 
he  would  aUow  the  authorizing  process  to 
run  its  course  rather  than  force  us  to 
proceed  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  yield  on  the  Sena- 
tor s  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  do  not  have  any 
more  time.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  me 
30  seconds,  in  response  to  the  inquiry, 
leglslaticm  has  been  introduced  in  ex- 
actly this  form  and,  indeed,  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  point  here  is  to  stop  it  today,  and 
I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriati(His  Committee  feels  he  has  to 
go  through  his  particular  obligation.  But 
I  remind  the  Senator  that  we  all  have 
certain  obligations  here  and  we  bend  our 
ways  now  and  then,  and  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  feel  they  could  bend  their 
ways  to  help  these  school  districts  not 
to  pay  some  of  these  things  which  are 
unconscionable,  unfair  and  10  years  old. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are  both 
very  sympathetic  to  the  problems  raised, 
but  we  also,  even  more  than  bemg  coti- 
sistent.  have  to  someday  get  control  of 
this  problem  of  legislatiiig  on  appropria- 
tions. 

I  thought  flnally  with  this  Ccwigress  we 
were  beginning  to  see  the  light  on  this 
issue.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  in  par- 
ticular has  taken  a  tremendously  cou- 
rageous stand  on  one  issue  that  has  tied 
up  the  Senate  again  and  again.  It  seems 
to  me  we  all  must  be  equally  courageous 
in  trying  to  prevent  this  kind  of  action. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  frwn  Wiscon- 
sin who  wanted  to  make  some  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  to  my  friend  frwn 
Arizcma  that  while  this  provisiMi  applies 
just  to  the  States  that  have  not  made 
their  payment,  it  does,  in  effect,  penal- 
ize the  States  that  did  pay  up,  including 
Wisconsin  and  many  other  States  as  well. 
The  citizens  in  those  States  that  did  re- 
pay their  obligation  are  being  asked  to 
subsidize  the  citizens  in  those  States  that 
have  refused  to  pay.  That  would  apply 
to  my  State  and  to  other  States. 

Furthermore,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
DeConcini  amendment  requires  the  can- 
cellation of  all  debts  even  those  that 
are  clear-cut  violations.  Also,  it  is  the 
kind  of  an  amendment  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  handled  by  the  authMlzing 
committee.  I  understand  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  frwn  Arizona  has  a  bill 
before  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
the  authorizing  committee  has  not  acted, 
and  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper 
remedy.  .  ^     . 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  30  seconds?  First 
of  aU,  there  is  a  bill  I  have  introduced. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  "First  of  all  what? 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  There  is  a  bill  that 
is  before  the  committee,  the  authoriztog 
committee,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  this. 

Second,  all  of  these  cases  are  on  ap- 
peal so  every  one  of  the  districts,  taclud- 
ing  the  ones  in  Wisconsin,  feel  that  it 
is  an  impr(H)er  effort  to  collect.  So  it  la 
not  like  /jiCTniRsing  a  debt  which  has 
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newer  been  coosidered  by  the  Depart- 
ment or  by  the  appeiO.  These  are  all  on 
appeal  today. 

Mr.  raozMIRK.  I  think  that  is  right. 
TtM  Senator  states  the  case  exactly  and 
I   think   he   strencthens   my    position 
irtileh  is   that   the   Judicial   processes 
oucht  to  be  able  to  woric  their  way  out. 
•ad  If  the  courts  decide  that  these  pay- 
ments should  not  have  been  made  that 
would  take  care  of  the  issue  rather  than 
have  us  Intenrene,  particularly  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  before  the  authorizing 
committee  has  had  a  chance  to  act  on 
the  DeOonclnl  blU  which  is  before  them. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  premature. 

Ur.  DkCX>NCINL  I  do  not  know  about 
the  State  of  Wlsomsin.  The  State  oi 
Arlaona  has  spent  more  in  le^  fees  than 
they  are  going  to  collect  on  this  particu- 
lar debt  How  can  we  Justify  penalising 
those  schools,  the  ernes  in  Wisconsin, 
New  Mexico.  Oregrai,  Mississippi,  and 
others  down  the  line  spending  those 
kinds  ot  dollars,  when  these  things  are 
frlTOlous? 

Mr.  PROXMnUB.  Wisconsin  paid  it 
back  rather  than  to  incur  those  legal 
fees. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  If  Wisconsin  does  not 
mind   being   pressured   into   paying   it 
back,  the  State  of  Arizona  objects  to  it. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  DcOONCINI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  I 
rtoe  today  to  support  my  colleague  from 
Arlaona  In  his  c^ort  to  eliminate  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  title  I  program  under 
the  Department  of  Educatlcm.  I  am  not 
Mklng  the  Senate  to  appropriate  any 
great  sum  of  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  amendment  will  require  no 
approprlatioD  at  all.  but  merely  a  for- 
giveness of  funds  that  certain  States 
supposedly  owe  the  Deoartment  of  Edu- 
catlOQ  for  failure  to  follow  title  I  guide- 
lines. 

Tlw  State  of  Mississippi  Is  reported  to 
owe  the  Department  of  Eductalon 
$1,363,665  for  improper  construction  In 
the  years  between  1969  and  1973.  During 
that  time,  the  Mississippi  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  keeping  with  the 
U-B.  Office  of  Education  statutes  con- 
cerning the  title  I  program,  authorized 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  disad- 
vantaged students  in  12  school  districts. 
The  State  Department  of  Education 
was  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
statute  which  says  that : 

Payment  ander  this  subchapter  wHl  be 
uaed  for  pro^nms  and  projects  (including 
tl»»  acquisition  of  equipment  payments  to 
teacbera  of  amounts  in  excess  of  regular  sal- 
ary acbedules  as  bonus  for  serrlce  in  schools 
ellglbia  for  asalstanee  under  this  section 
and,  where  nsressaiy,  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  and  plana  made  or  to  be 
made  for  such  proerams.  projects,  and  faclll- 
tlee)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
chUdren  In  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  ooncentrattaas  of  children  from  low- 
tncoma  famUtaa. 
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The  statutes  say  noth'ng  about  the 
type  of  constructlm  that  is  allowable 
However,  after  conducting  its  audit  of 
Ifisslsslppl  during  those  years,  the  Office 


of  Education  stated  that  the  Utle  I  funds 
had  been  misused  because  the  buildings 
were  permanent  and  were  being  used  by 
students  who  were  not  disadvantaged  as 
well  as  those  who  were.  Mr.  President, 
these  buildings  are.  to  this  very  day.  be- 
ing used  to  serve  every  disadvantaged 
student  in  the  schocd  districts  where 
they  are  located.  I  fail  to  see  in  this  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  make  the  most  of 
our  money,  why  we  cannot  get  more  out 
of  our  money  and  our  buildings  and 
serve  others  students  as  well. 

As  you  can  see,  the  case  in  Mississippi 
does  not  involve  charges  of  fraud  or 
other  illegal  uses  of  title  I  funds,  but 
rather  stems  from  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion and  the  Federal  officials  over  the 
InterpreUtion  of  certain  statutes  re- 
(TRrd'ns  the  use  of  title  I  fimds  for  con- 
struction projects  and  other  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  this  Is  the  case 
In  Mississippi  and.  as  I  understand  it.  It 
is  also  the  case  in  the  other  States  In- 
volved. All  of  the  States  are  serving  title 
I  students  through  their  programs  es- 
tablished with  these  funds.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  require  the  States  to 
repay  these  funds  because  they  would 
have  to  take  the  money  from  other  edu- 
cation programs.  In  effect,  the  school- 
children of  today  would  be  unfairly  pay- 
ing for  the  programs  that  were  estab- 
lished before  many  of  them  even  began 
school. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  rights  of  today's 
schoolchildren  and  the  rights  of  the 
States  involved  and  will  vote  to  take  this 
financial  pressure  oft  the  States  so  they 
can  put  their  full  efforts  into  providing 
a  quality  education  for  our  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  do 
I  understand  that  all  time  has  now  ex- 
pired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
raise  the  point  of  order  that  this  amend- 
ment constitutes  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S'nce  the 
amendment  proposes  to  suoersede  "any 
other  provision  of  law,"  and  to  limit  the 
expenditure  of  funds  provided  in  "any 
other  appropriation  act."  the  amend- 
ment constitutes  legislation  and  is  not 
in  order  to  a  general  appropriation  bill. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
apneal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The  oues- 
tion  is.  Shall  the  ruling  of  the  Cha'r 
stand  as  the  iudgment  of  the  Serate? 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
an**  ^h"  rt<>yv  will  r»ll  t.h^  ro'l. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  it  was  not  sort  of  a  gen- 
eral understanding  that  the  first  vote 
would  occur  at  11  o'clock  and  that  this 
amendment  would  take  its  place  In 
sequence  with  other  votes  that  are  or- 
dered, even  though  this  is  a  vote  on  an 
appeal.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
now  would  be  automatically  put  aside, 
as  would  any  other  amendment  that  was 
ordered  by  the  Senate,  to  be  In  sequence 
and  to  take  its  place,  as  would  any  other 
amendment  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  or^^ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The  vote 
on  the  appeal  will  occur  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  N»»w  vork 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
beheve  tha^.  according  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  Senator  Dx- 
CoNcim  is  privileged  to  offer  a  second 
amendment. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

UP  AMEmnmrr  no.  ia4 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  unprtnted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  rep<«t. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

The  Senator  from  Artxona  fMr.  DcCoNcnti) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
134. 


Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  71,  line  12.  after  the  word  "facll!- 
tles"  Insert  the  following:  :  Provided  further. 
That  funds  appropriated  under  this  head  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1981  (Public 
Law  96-614)  shall  be  available  for  the  lease 
of  200  units  of  bousing  to  be  constructed  at 
Chlnle.  Arizona,  for  the  CMnle  Hospital  and 
at  Inscription  House,  Arizona,  for  the  In- 
scription House  health  center. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  deals  with  the  problem 
of  a  Navajo  Indian  reservation  and  a 
hospital  that  is  about  70  percent  com- 
pleted. This  would  establish  a  lease  agree- 
ment which  would  make  private  financ- 
ing possible  to  build  a  housing  imit  that 
will  be  necessary  when  the  hospital  is 
completed.  Otheiwise.  there  will  be  a  long 
distance  of  over  90  miles  to  the  nearest 
area.  It  will  save  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  capital  outlays.  The  construction  cost 
would  be  over  $20  million  and  this  would 
be  done  by  private  money. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bility. It  appears  to  be  acceptable.  There- 
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fore.  I  am  re«ly. «  behalf  «rf  the  major- 
ity, to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ariaona.  _,         ._ 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wlsconrin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President^ 
understand  there  Is  no  moo«r  tovcdved 
untU  1983.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  ranWng 
Snorlty  member  of  the  subcommittee 
does  not  object  and  so  I  ^]^*^i^-^ 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  bock  their  time? 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  i 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Biadam  Preeidoit.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDnf  a  OPPICKR.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back.  

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
(Mr.  DtCoircnn). 

The  amendment  (UP  Na  134)   was 

.agreed  to.  , . .   _ 

h  Mr.  DxCONCIKI.  Bfadam  President,  i 
"--^move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATPIEI13.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^   ^    ,«.  . 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Oregon.  _,j  x  T 
Bir.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  i 
believe,  now  that  we  have  finished  the 
two  DeConcinl  amendments.  It  brings 
us  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  would  bring  up  a  Warner  amend- 

m«it  next.  Is  that  correct? 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  then  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  Levin  amendment,  two 
Abdnor  amendments,  and  a  Wamer- 
Tower  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Th«e  Is 
no  order  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HATFIEIX).  Madam  President,  we 
are  at  a  point  where  we  are  ahead  at  our 
schedule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Cochran,  be 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  for  a 
total  of  20  minutes,  equally  divided,  on 
one  amendm«it,  and  on  the  second 
amendment,  10  minutes,  equally  divided. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

ISr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  rail. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
tM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  has  an 
order  been  entered  now  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warnzr)  ,  for  the  next  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  M^er 
has  been  entered. 

oana  or  raocxnuu 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  following  the  War- 
ner amendment  and  the  votes  that  are 
ordered  to  begin  at  11  o'clock,  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  I«vnr)  be 


rccognhted  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
tag  a  colloquy  with  other  Senators  or 
to  make  a  sUtement  on  a  matter;  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  that  ccdloquy  or 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levim)  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  CocHRAw) ,  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendiaoit.  on  which  there  will 
be  a  time  limitation  of  not  more  than 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided;  that 
after  the  first  Cochran  amendment 
there  be  a  second  Cochran  amendment 
and  there  be  a  time  limitatirai  of  10 
mtautes.  to  be  equally  divided;  tliat  fol- 
lowing on  after  the  second  Cochran 
amendment,  there  will  be  two  Abdnor 
amendments  to  be  offered  hi  sequence, 
with  a  t«""^  limitation  of  10  mtautes. 
equally  divided,  on  each  amendment; 
and  that  the  control  of  the  time  be 
under  the  control  of  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  for  the  propo- 
nents and  the  disttaguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 

time  ta  opposition.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  C^hair.  I  thank  the  mtoority 
leader,  and  I  thank  all  Senators  for  per- 
mitttag  us  to  do  this. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Btladam  President.  I 
understand  there  is  an  order  entered  for 
a  vote  to  begto  at  11,  yet  I  beUeve  the 
Warner  amendment  has  20  minutes  on 
each  side.  The  inquiry  is:  How  will  that 
time  be  allocated  between  now  and  the 
11  o'clock  order  for  voting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  will 
be  used  by  whichever  Senator  is  con- 
trolling time  and  whichever  Senator 
would  yield  time.  There  is  no  method  of 
allocation  of  time  between  now  and  11 
o'clock.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  have  an  equal 
break  between  sides.  I  wonder  if  the 
parties  would  be  agreeable  to  this  re- 
quest. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  remaining  now 
for  debate  on  the  Warner  amendment 
until  11  o'clock  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectiOTi?  Heartag  no  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chau". 


AMENDKENT    NO.    SS 

(Purpose:  To  add  $20  bllUon  for  a  binary 
chemical  munlMons  production  faculty 
and  to  reduce  the  Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance appropriation  for  the  Army  by  WO 
billion) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  56  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (iir.  Waknb«). 
for  himself.  Mr.  Notstn,  Mr.  Tow««,  Mr. 
HoixiMCS,  Mr.  THtnmoNB.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Hkiux,  Bir.  AaMSTEONO,  Mr.  Ezon.  Mr.  Gou)- 
WATsa,  Mr.  Ddcton.  and  Mr.  Johnston,  pro- 
poses amendment  numbered  56. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  line  21,  strike  out  "SSOS.OOS.- 

000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  •■S489,ew,000". 
On  page  27,  line  9.  strike  out  ■••37,ieo,000" 

and  tasert  Ln  Ueu  thereof  "»67,lfl0,000". 

Mr.  WARNER.  liCadam  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  it  Is 
the  tatention  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
on  this  amendment. 

Madam  President.  I  am  Jotaed  ta  this 
amendment  by  Senator  Nuwn.  Senator 
Town,  Senator  Hoixmcs  and  eight 
other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Tills 
amendment  restores  the  $20  million 
sought  by  the  Reagan  administration  ta 
its  fiscal  year  1981  defense  supplemental 
request  to  provide  equipment  for  a 
binary  munitions  facility  to  Ptae  Bluff. 
Ark. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
several  times  before  to  discuss  our  na- 
tional requirement  for  a  modem  chemi- 
cal weapons  production  c««>abillty.  I 
have  discussed  with  my  colleagues  at 
considerable  length  the  various  Impor- 
tant factors  supporting  this  require- 
ment: the  omtaous  and  growing  threat 
of  a  Soviet  flrst-use  of  these  weapons; 
the  tocreasingly  unreliable  and  hazard- 
ous condition  of  our  chemical  deterrent; 
the  absence  of  a  real  inducement  to 
progress  ta  a  Soviet- American  arms  con- 
tT(A  negotiation  regarding  chemical  war- 
fare; and  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  replace  its  existtog  chemical  arsenal 
before  obsolescence  and  weapons  un- 
reliabiUty  becomes  so  prevalent  as  to  re- 
sult ta  effective  unilateral  chemical 
disarmament. 

Madam  President,  the  fact  Is  that  au 
of  these  arguments  have  been  made  pre- 
viously. In  four  separate  rollcall  votes 
on  two  different  occasions,  the  Senate 
took  the  position  that  this  country  must 
have  a  capability  to  produce  modem 
chemical  munitions.  On  those  occasions, 
the  issues  were  roundly  debated;  prwo- 
nents  and  opix>nent6  took  the  floor  and 
aired  their  respective  views.  In  the  end. 
the  Senate  Jotaed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ta  giving  approval  to  this  con- 
struction project.  ^  _^ 

And  so,  while  I  believe  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  time  of  the  Senate  must  be 
repeatedly  taken  uo  ta  second-guessing 
the  decision  arrived  at  previously.  I  am 
persuaded,  as  are  my  fellow  cosnonsors. 
that  the  issue  of  restoring  credibility  to 
our  chemical  deterrent  is  of  sufficient 
importance  that  further  debate,  ralstag 
once  agata  issues  upon  which  our  earlier 
action  was  based,  can  only  retaforce  and 
reccmflrm  the  Senate's  decision  taken 

last  falL  .  .^  .    .- 

Madam  President.  I  submit  that.  If 
the  Soviets  had  a  weapon  system— A 
tank,  a  bomber,  or  a  ship  which  could, 
with  high  ctmfldraice  tacapacltate  our 
forces,  close  essential  air  fields,  and  deny 
us  use  ot  key  ports — ^we  would  regard  It 
as  a  signlflcant  threat  and  danger  to  our 
natiraial  security  and  promptly  prepare 
an  adeuate  deterrent. 

Well.  M«>^ft"i  President,  the  American 
people  should  understand  that  the  So- 
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Viet  Union  has  deployed  weaponry  with 
the  alarnilng  capabilities  I  have  de- 
scribed. Soviet  armed  forces  equipped 
with  chemical  weapons  are  today  capable 
of  preventlnc  key  United  SUtes  and  al- 
lied command  and  ccmtrol  facilities  from 
performing  their  missions.  At  this  mo- 
ment, they  have  the  ability  to  prevent  the 
timely  nw  of  pre-poaltloned  stores  neces- 
sary for  the  reinforcement  of  Europe  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  Soviet  Union  can 
right  now  deny  to  Europe-bound  TJ£. 
fcvces  access  to  critical  air  field  and  port 
facilities.    And,    Importantly,    chemical 
weapons  can  accomplish  these  purix>ses 
with  a  modicum  of  phjrslcal  destruction 
to  ports  and  air  fields  which  the  Soviets 
may  wish  to  use  themselves  after  their 
capture. 

The  threat  posed  by  Soviet  chemical 
warfare  capabilities  is  no  less  real  or  dra- 
matic for  Its  having  existed  for  some 
time. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  chemical  warfare  more  seriously 
than  has  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  They  have  maintained  a  large  and 
capable   production    base;    the    United 
States  has  not  produced  any  chemical 
agent  In  over  a  decade.  The  Soviets  are 
beUeved  to  have  from  4  to  10  times  the 
quantity  of  toxic  chemical  agent  in  its 
stockpile  compared  with  that  held  by  the 
United  States.  The  U  S  S.R.  has  approxi- 
mately  a   5-to-l    advantage   over   the 
United  States  in  chemical  agent-capable 
weaponry.  The  Soviet  Union  has  Inte- 
grated Into  the  design  of  its  tanks,  hifan- 
try  fighting  vehicles  and  other  equip- 
ment a  chemical  protective  capability; 
the  United  States  has  not.  The  U5.S.R. 
trains  its  forces  extensively  In  a  chemi- 
cally contaminated  environment;  we  do 
not. 

lliese  facts  are  not  new.  Por  much  of 
the  last  20  years  the  Soviet  Union  has 
made  It  quite  clear  through  its  doctrine, 
its  training,  its  equipment  development 
and  procurement— that  it  believes  chem- 
ical warfare  Is  an  important  and  legiti- 
mate form  of  warfare.  What  is  more, 
recent  instances  of  stispected  Soviet  or 
Soviet-proxy  use  of  chemical  agents  in 
Afghanistan,  have  confirmed  the  es- 
ixnisal  of  this  view  by  the  U.S.SJI. 

What    is    relatively    new,    however. 
Madam  President,  is  the  decltae  in  chem- 
ical warfare  capabilities  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Until  fairly  recently,  little 
serious  effort  has  been  made  to  defend 
American    military    persoimel    against 
chemical  attacks.  Training  in  chemical 
operations  is  generally  perfunctory  at 
best.  But  perhaps  of  greatest  concern  is 
the  fact  that  the  US.  stockpUe  of  offen- 
sive chemical  agents — widely  recognized 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  chemical 
deterrent  posture— has  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  and  become  obsolescent  with- 
out offsetting  improvements  for  over  10 
years.  Since  the  late  1960's,  increasing 
numbers  of  our  chemical  munitions  have 
developed  leaks  or  become  otherwise  un- 
reliable or  unsafe. 

In  short.  Madam  President,  as  the  So- 
viets have  taken  steps  to  improve  stead- 
ily their  capability  to  wage  and  win 
chemical  war,  the  United  States  has  al- 
lowed its  detorent  to  such  a  war  to  de- 
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grade  significantly,  while  maWg  only 
modest  Improvements  to  our  chemical 
defensive  posture. 

We  must  reverse  this  serious  deficiency 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  capability  for  chemical  warfare 
which — should  deterrence  fail — would 
directly  and  adversely  affect  UJ3.  na- 
tional security  interests  and  those  of  our 
aUies. 

Too  much  time  has  been  allowed  to 
lapse  already.  The  American  people 
must  be  alerted  to  the  danger  we  face 
and  their  representatives  in  the  Senate 
must  complete  the  first  step  taken  last 
year  toward  restoring  the  credibility  of 
oiu-  chemical  deterrent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  administration's  position  by 
adopting  this  amendment.  I  would  note 
that  this  amendment  has  been  drawn  so 
as  to  provide  an  offset  against  the  $20 
million  we  propose  be  added  for  binary 
chemical  production  equipment.  The 
amendment  reduces  the  Army  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  accoimt  by  $20 
million  with  the  intention  that  the 
money  be  taken  from  nonfuel  costs  add- 
ed by  the  committee. 

Madam  President,  the  issue  which  I 
think  each  Senator  has  to  consider  at  the 
time  they  are  called  upon  to  vote  is 
whether  we  can,  in  good  conscience,  send 
young  men  and  women  wearing  the  uni- 
form of  our  country  to  forward-deployed 
areas  knowing  full  weU  that  the  Soviets, 
If  they  were  to  initiate  a  strike,  could 
utilize  chemical  weapons  and  our  young 
men  and  women  would  be  helpless  to  re- 
spond in  kind. 

That  is  the  question  each  Senator 
must  ask  himself  or  herself  at  the  time 
of  voting. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  dated  May  20,  1981,  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Tower  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
dated  May  19,  1981,  also  addressed  to 
Senator  Towsa. 

"Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sbcxxtakt  or  State. 
Washington,  DC,  May  20,  1981. 
Hon.  John  Towkb, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Towra:  The  request  made 
by  the  Administration  for  the  necessary 
fvmda  In  FT  81  Supplemental  Appropriations 
to  equip  a  binary  chemical  weapons  (CW) 
production  faclUty  in  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas, 
has  my  strong  support. 

This  request  is  an  Important  component 
of  the  Administration's  overall  defense  pro- 
gram aimed  at  correcting  the  present  Im- 
balance caused  by  the  Soviets'  unrelenting 
military  buildup  of  the  last  decade.  It  has 
long  been  United  States,  and  NATO,  policy 
to  maintain  a  credible  and  effective  CW 
deterrent  as  an  important  part  of  our  over- 
all defense  posture.  The  purpose  of  this  Is 
to  deter  a  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  CW  attack 
and.  If  deterrence  should  fall,  to  maintain 
a  limited  CW  retaliatory  capability. 

As  a  narty  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 
the  United  States  remains  ffrmly  committed 
to  a  policy  of  no  first  use  of  Chemical  Weap- 
ons However,  the  Soviet  Union  has  long 
maintained  a  significant  capability  in  this 
area,  and  extensive  resources  have  been  de- 
voted by  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure  that 


Its  foroM  arc  foUy  c^^ble  of  operating  In 
a  chemical  •nvtroomeat.  Kqually  disturbing, 
we  have  continued  to  receive  reports  that  the 
SovleU  and  their  allies  may  be  using  chem- 
ical weapons  In  the  confflcts  In  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Olven  thU  continuing  Soviet  CW  threat, 
the  Administration  consldeia  It  vital  that 
the  United  SUtes  maintain  the  credlblUty 
of  Ita  chemical  weapons  deterrent.  Since  no 
steps  have  been  taken  since  1969  to  ensure 
the  conUnulng  effectiveness  of  this  deterrent. 
It  U  now  In  serious  danger  of  deteriorating 
and  of  losing  lu  credlbUlty.  Paced  with  this 
urgent  need,  we  think  it  important  to  take 
adi^antage  of  the  significant  safety  and  en- 
vironmental advantages  offered  by  binary 
weapons. 

The    Administration's   decision   does   not 
represent    a    new   policy   departure    In    the 
chemical   weapons   area,   nor   a  decision   to 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  chemical  weap- 
ons  In  our  overall  national  security  poUcy. 
Rather,   it    represents   a   necessary   step   in 
maintaining    the    effectiveness    of    existing 
United  States  policy  of  no  first  use  of  chemi- 
cal   weapons    and    the    maintenance    of    a 
llnUted  (but  effective)  retaliatory  capability. 
Moreover,   this  decUlon   Is   fuUy   consistent 
with  the  continued  pursuit  of  a  comprehen- 
sive and  verifiable  ban  on  chemical  weapons 
Our  European  Allies  are  fully  aware  of  the 
background  to  this  decision  and  the  serious 
threat  which  we  face  In  the  chemical  weap- 
ons area.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  Allies 
that  the  decision  to  prepare  this  production 
facility  was  our  responsibility,  to  meet  the 
national  seccrlty  needs  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Any    decision    on    overseas    deployment    of 
these  weapons  remains  some  years  away.  We 
have  nevertheless  assured  our  Allies  that  any 
eventual  deployment  decision  would  be  the 
subject  of  close  consulutlons  with  any  AUy 
directly  affected. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  Is  helpful  to  you  In 
explaining  my  support  for  proceeding  now  In 
the  preparation  of  this  faculty.  If  we  can 
provide  further  information,  please  do  not 
hesiuu  to  call  upon  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Alxzamdib  M.  Haic,  Jr. 
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The  SxcarrABT  or  OsFxifsa, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  19. 1981. 
Hon.  JoBN  Towxa, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DesB  Senatoi:  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  recommendations  made  by  its  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  FT  1981  Sup- 
plemenui  Appropriations  measure,  I  wanted 
to  Uke  this  opportimlty  to  express  formally 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Administration  on  the  need  for 
funds  to  prepare  an  Army  faculty  for  binary 
chemical    agent   production. 

We  support  the  InlUaUve  taken  by  the 
Congress  In  FY  1981  to  approve  funds  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  facility.  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  promptly  the  process  of  redressing  the 
chemical  Imbalance  between  ourselves  and 
the  USSR.  We  need  a  greater  retaliatory  ca- 
pability to  defer  the  Soviet  first  use  of 
chemicals.  The  Administration's  request  for 
$20  million  to  procure  equipment  for  the 
previously  i4>proved  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas, 
faculty  Is  vlui  to  our  national  security. 

The  Reagan  Administration  fully  supports 
the  development  of  binary  production  and 
believes  that  steps  taken  toward  reacquiring 
a  credible  offensive  chemical  capability  may 
promote  profrress  In  the  arms  control  area  by 
providing  a  further  deterrent  to  the  SovleU. 
In  any  event,  the  President  and  I  believe 
further  deferral  of  actions  necessary  to  re- 
store America's  chemical  deterrent  posture 
Is  tanUmount  to  unilateral  disarmament, 
and  Is.  conseouently,  an  extraordlnarUy 
risky  course  to  pursue. 

The  Administration  fully  support*  the  bl- 


partlaaa  effort  to  restore  the  $30  minion  x«- 
^tOrad  U»  FT  19ei  for  equlpptng  the  Pine 
Bluff  Binary  Chemical  Faculty. 
Sincerely. 

Caspab  W.  WmrasBOBa. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Madam  Pretident.  I  rue 
today  to  give  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  Wamer-Nunn  amendment  which 
would  restore  the  $20  million  adminis- 
tration request  fbr  the  plant  equipment 
needed  to  complete  the  phase  1  binary 
chemical  munition's  production  facility 
which  we  authorized  in  the  96th  C«i- 
gress.  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  program  to  strengthen  this  Nation's 
CBR  defense  capability.  I  have  spoken 
out  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  this  is- 
sue on  several  occasions  and  I  was 
ideased  to  participate  in  the  debate  on 
this  same  issue  last  year.  A  year  has  now 
come  and  gone  and  here  we  are  once 
again  argtiing  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  get  on  with  the  production  of 
these  binary  chemical  munitions. 

Madam  President,  as  I  pointed  out  In 
the  past,  it  Is  time  to  stop  talking  and 
start  acting.  Today,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  the  best  equipped  and  best  trained 
forces  in  the  world  for  conducting  sus- 
tained operations  on  the  chemical  bat- 
tlefield. Por  the  Soviet  Union,  chemical 
weapons  are  an  Integral  part  of  their 
battle  plan  and  represent  a  significant 
portion  of  the  combat  power  available  to 
Soviet  commanders  in  the  field.  Our  in- 
telligence estimates  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  forces  are  capetble  of  Ini- 
tiating and  sustaining  large  scale  use  of 
chemical  weapons  either  in  a  conven- 
tional or  nuclear  environment. 

We  know.  Madam  President,  that  So- 
viet chemical  warfare  specialists  and 
forees  are  integrated  into  every  level  of 
their  military  structure.  There  are 
chemical  brigades,  chemical  battaliCHU, 
and  chemical  compcmies  disponed 
throughout  the  Soviet  ground  organiza- 
tion. 

The  extent  of  Soviet  training  and 
chemical  warfare  is  imparallded  and  ex- 
amples are  even  known  of  Soviet  troops 
being  injured  or  killed  by  thehr  own 
weapons  used  in  training.  This  stress  on 
reaUsm  is  not  without  purpose.  The  In- 
dividual Soviet  soldier  is  well  trained  in 
the  use  of  his  protective  clothing  and 
equli»nent. 

Madam  President,  no  one  today  knows 
for  sure  Just  how  large  the  Soviet's 
chemical  stockpile  is.  There  appears  to  be 
IltUe  doubt  but  that  It  Is  quite  extensive. 
Estimates  are  that  their  stocki^e  is  from 
4  to  10  times  larger  than  our  own  and. 
of  course,  most  of  our  agoits  are  of  the 
older  variety  and  have  been  in  storage  for 
many,  many  years.  It  Is  clear.  Madam 
President,  that  today  the  United  States 
and  NATO  forces  are  facing  a  chemical 
threat  from  an  adversary  which  is  the 
best  prepared  and  best  txalned  in  the 
world  In  the  uae  of  chemical  munitions. 
Ihey  have  a  large,  wdl-equipped.  dedi- 
cated chemical  force  of  over  100,000  men 
and  no  country  could  commit  such  re- 
sources to  a  program  without  the  intent 
to  use  it 

While  this  country  actively  seeks  a 
verifiable  treaty  to  someday  ban  the  use 


of  chemical  weapons,  still  the  only  way 
we  can  mAke  sure  the  Russians  do  not 
employ  these  weapons  against  us  and  our 
allies  Is  to  be  prepared  to  retaliate  In 
kind.  If  this  Nation  has  no  clear  c«)abil- 
ity  to  respond  In  kind,  then  the  Russians 
may  not  be  deterred  from  using  their 
weapmis  In  a  first  strike  scenario. 

Madft»"  President,  our  current  chemi- 
cal stockpile  is  totally  inadequate  and 
continues  to  deteriorate  day  by  day.  Un- 
less our  stockpile  is  modernized  with  the 
safer  binary  munitions,  the  result  will 
be  almost  the  same  as  a  unilateral  dis- 
armament In  the  chemical  area.  The  fail- 
ure of  this  country  to  construct  and  equip 
the  binary  production  facility  would 
place  an  undue  reliance  on  conventional 
and  tactical  nuclear  forces  and  would 
invite  the  initiation  of  chemical  warfare 
in  any  future  confilct.  In  my  judgment. 
Madam  President.  It  would  be  irresponsi- 
ble of  forgo  the  significantly  safety  ad- 
vantage of  having  binary  munitions  in 
our  weapons  stockpile. 

Madam  President,  I  really  do  not  think 
tiiat  I  can  give  my  support  to  this  amend- 
ment in  any  stronger  terms.  It  seems  to 
me  absolutely  necessary  that  we  provide 
our  troops  In  the  field  with  every  protec- 
tion that  we  can  and  I  think  that  history 
has  shown  that  deterrence  is  by  far  the 
most  effective  defense  against  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  I  think  it  Is  time  the 
Congress  got  along  with  the  business  of 
providing  this  much-needed  capability  to 
our  troops  in  the  field  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  upon  this 
amendment.  ^     ^    , 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked  me  to 
control  the  time  In  his  absence.  As  I 
understand  there  are  20  minutes  to  a 
side. 

liAadam  President,  I  yield  5  minutes, 
with  the  promise  of  additional  time  if 
he    needs    it.    to    the    Senator    from 

Arkansas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding  to  me. 

Madam  President.  I  have  long  stood 
In  opposition  to  this  country's  resump- 
tion of  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  I  therefore  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  to  provide  $20  million  to 
equU>  the  nerve  gas  facility  In  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.  I  was  against  this  production  when 
I  was  Governor  of  the  State.  I  was 
against  It  when  the  construction  of  a 
production  facility  In  my  State  was  con- 
sidered last  year.  I  remain  opposed  to- 
day. I  would  oppose  It  If  It  were  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  or  Sacramento,  Calif.,  or  In  any 
city  In  any  part  of  the  country.  And  I 
will  oppose  it  whenever  It  might  be  con- 
sidered In  the  future. 

It  would  be  simple  for  me  to  support 
a  project  that  would  bring  jobs  and 
money  to  my  home  State.  Estimates 
show  that  a  total  of  about  $170  mlUlon 
would  eventually  find  its  way  into  the 
facility.  From  $2  to  $4  bllUon  may  be 
spent  In  the  coming  years,  when  the  en- 
tire program  is  projected  to  be  finished. 
Iliere  are  people  In  Arkansas  who  would 
wdcome    an   economic    boost   of   this 


kind.  Since  representing  Jeffersoo 
Coimty  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  now  In  the  Senate, 
I  have  consistently  worked  to  bring  Jobs 
and  promote  progress  to  this  part  of 
Arkansas. 

My  opposition  to  this  proposal  is  a 
deepseated  point  of  view.  It  springs  from 
a  strong  cc»iviction  that  this  Is  a  mis- 
taken course  of  action.  And  the  people 
of  my  State  will  have  to  recognize  this 
stand  for  what  It  Is:  A  moral  and  prin- 
cipled defense  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
right. 

My  reasons  for  opposition  remain  es- 
sentially what  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  They  result  fTom  a  number  of  un- 
answered questions  that,  in  my  opinion, 
have  never  been  adequately  answered 
or  addressed : 

First,  what  Is  the  condition  of  our 
present  supply  of  chemical  w^ipons? 
Is  It  adequate?  Has  It  deteriorated  to  a 
serious  degree?  None  of  the  figures  I 
have  seen  convince  me  that  we  need  ad- 
ditional supplies.  What  we  have  in  stock, 
by  all  estimates,  should  be  good  for 
another  20  years,  and  longer  If  properly 
maintained.  We  have  thousands  of  tons 
of  chemical  munitions,  most  of  which 
is  nerve  gas,  stored  across  the  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

My  question  Is.  How  much  mere  do  we 
need?  And  why  have  our  present  stock- 
piles not  t>een  adequately  maintained? 
Rust  suid  paint  problems  badly  In  need 
of  repair  can  and  should  be  corrected. 
Some  $5  million  is  In  the  budget  for  this. 
Safety  and  conditicms  tor  long-range 
use  ought  to  be  maintained.  But  addi- 
tional production  of  chemical  artillery 
shells  is  absolutely  and  totally  unneces- 
sary. 

Second,  Madam  President,  what  about 
all  the  unknown  lacton  in  connection 
with  this  amendment?  I  find  an  impres- 
sive list  of  unanswered  points: 

What  does  the  Departmoit  of  Defense 
plan  beyond  its  current  proposals?  If  we 
are  to  spend  $2  to  $4  billion  on  what  is 
described  as  a  tentative  proposal,  should 
we  not  have  a  better  idea  ol  what  lies 
beyond  that  expenditure? 

What  is  the  true  state  of  chemical 
weapons  In  the  Soviet  Union?  How  so- 
ptiistlcated  are  they?  How  extensive  are 
the  stockiriles?  I  think  we  should  have 
this  Information  before  we  move  In  reac- 
tion to  sheer  supposition. 

Has  the  U.S.SJI.  employed  nerve  gas 
in  Afghanistan  and  Laos,  as  some  have 
suggested,  or  was  it  simply  riot-control 
agents?  Madam  President,  the  best  evi- 
dence I  have  seen  shows  that  no  lethal 
gas  was  used  In  either  country.  That  Is 
something  we  do  not  know.  Once  again, 
it  us  supposition. 

Assuming  binary  gas  was  produced, 
would  this  tawate  one  lote  of  military 
advantage  for  the  United  States?  We 
have  no  answer  to  this  question.  Madam 
President,  because  there  have  been  no 
field  tests  of  the  proposed  artillery  shell, 
smd  there  are  no  plans  for  making  live 
tests  in  the  future.  And  why  are  there  no 
tests.  Madam  President?  Because  the 
risks  are  too  gnaJt.  All  casualties  m  con- 
nection with  existing  stodc  have  occm- 
red  at  the  testing  and  research  stages, 
and  none  during  storage  and  transporta- 
tion. 
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Tbartfore,  the  nUabUlty  ot  thflM  new 
biiiaiy  wMkpone  would  be  a  mmtter  of 
eonjeeiure  to  an  unacc^taUe  decree. 

Third.  Madam  Preeldcot.  what  about 
the  ccneenwis  of  our  alllee  in  Europe — 
the  West  Oermani,  for  instance,  who 
would  be  most  directly  affected  by  this 
procram  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
launch?  Our  friends  In  Europe  have 
made  It  very  clear  that  they  will  not 
store  addltlional  nerve  gas,  and  that  they 
will  not  train  their  people  to  use  it  I 
quote  from  West  Qermany's  White 
Paper  of  1970: 

The  Fadanl  Bapubllc  neltbw  poaaaMes 
nor  does  sb*  atora  any  biological  ajid  cli«ml- 
csl  w— pona.  aba  doaa  not  aeek  poaaaaalon  of 
or  eontrol  otw  weapons  of  tbat  kind,  she  has 
mad*  no  praparatlon  for  using  tbem,  does 
not  train  military  personnel  for  that  pur- 
poaa.  and  will  ahataln  from  doing  ao  In  the 
future. 

What  does  this  failure  to  consult  our 
European  allies  demonstrate.  Madam 
President?  I  fear  It  typifies  the  entire 
procedure  currently  imder  question. 
There  is  a  lack  of  hearings,  of  debate,  of 
open  dlsrussion.  and  of  consultation  with 
those  affected  by  the  pn^osal. 

Here  we  are  Madam  President,  in  the 
UJB.  Senate  with  40  minutes  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  aa  an  issue  which  is  go- 
ing to  reverse  the  position  of  the  past 
three  admlnlstratlans. 

Fourth  and  finally.  Madam  President, 
what  are  the  larger,  philosophical  impU- 
catioos  of  this  proposal?  I  submit  that 
tf  this  amendment  passes,  the  United 
States  wiU  find  itself  developing  a  nerve 
gas  program  that  repeals  the  spirit  of 
what  the  civilized  world  has  been  work- 
ing toward  since  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1925.  Is  it  in  any  way  consistent  with 
present  policy?  On  the  contrary,  it  rolls 
back  a  12-year  commitment-^nade 
through  three  Presidents— not  to  resume 
nerve  gas  productlan. 

When  we  strip  away  all  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  coo.  Madam  Presklent. 
what  Is  finally  left?  We  find  oundves 
facing  the  simple  issue  that  nerve  gas 
Ig  Inhumane.  It  does  not  kill  soldiers. 
Tliey  are  equipped  with  masks  and  with 
protective  clothing  that  makes  them  al- 
most Invulnerable.  Who,  then,  is  affected 
directly  by  its  use?  Civilians — men, 
women,  and  children  who  would  have  no 
protectiam  from  aerosol  clouds  that 
cause  fatalities  many  mfles  from  their 
detonation  points. 

I  suggest.  Madam  President,  that  this 
proposal  goes  against  everjrtUng  our 
country  stands  for.  With  its  passage,  we 
enter  a  race  that  has  no  finish  line.  I 
rcmahi  unalterably  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  HA'IVIEU).  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  Is  remaining? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
4  mlnutee  remattitng. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  2 
mhmtes. 

Madam  President,  this  Is  utterly  ludi- 
crous. In  14  years  at  being  in  the  VS. 
Senate.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  all- 
thne  low  In  terms  of  any  kind  of  real 
serious  eoosideratlon  being  given  to  one 
of  the  most  profound  issues  that  has 
faced  this  Sanate.  It  Is  not  40  nUnutes. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  It 
is20mtaiutes. 

My  God,  is  there  no  limit  to  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  the  military  machine 
that  wants  to  suck  up  every  dollar  that 
we  have  here  and  to  launch  a  chemical 
weapons  system  with  no  puttllc  hearings, 
no  public  input,  no  commitment  from 
our  aUies  where  this  must  be  stored? 
And  in  20  minutes,  with  no  hearings  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  we  are 
going  to  commit  $20  mlllkm  to  a  $4  bil- 
lion project? 

This  is  insane.  Madam  President.  I 
cannot  understand  how  people  of  logic 
or  intelligence  would  be  asking  the 
American  public  to  buy  a  weaprau  sys- 
tem in  20  minutes  tbat  could  change  the 
whole  face  of  this  Earth  without  any 
public  hearings  or  input  and  without 
any  hearings  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

This  is  not  an  appropriatlcms  process, 
this  is  an  exercise  In  total  ridiciitous  fu- 
tility. Madam  President.  I  ask  only  for 
hearings,  open  hearings.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  rabbis  of  this  Nation,  I  have 
letters  from  the  former  director  of  this 
program,  that  say  It  Is  Insane  to  launch 
this  kind  of  a  program  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances. We  yielded  to  the  military 
machine  twice  yesterday.  We  have  been 
run  over  twice.  Can  we  not  at  least  have 
a  system  of  hearings  on  this  whole  is- 
sue today,  have  it  assured  to  us  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  give  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  chance  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  this  important  issue? 
Madam  President,  this  is  sheer  mad- 
ness, this  Is  not  legislation  aa  appro- 
priation. This  Is  launching  this  country 
into  a  system  that  could  bring  disaster 
to  this  Earth,  with  no  evidence  that  we 
have  that  there  is  any  kind  of  adequacy 
of  hearings  or  procedures. 

Sending  our  bovs  to  the  foreign  front? 
It  is  not  sending  our  boys  divested  of 
protection.  They  will  have  protection.  It 
is  a  targeting  of  civilians.  That  is  what 
tills  whcle  program  is.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  have  some  input. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  as  be  may  need. 

Blr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  the 
most  sure  way  to  increase  the  danger  of 
the  use  of  chemical  warfare  is  to  accept 
the  line  pursued  by  the  right  honorable 
gentlemen  from  Arkansas  and  Oregon 
because  doing  so  will  result  in  a  lowering 
of  the  risk  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  using 
chemical  warfare.  We  are  talking  about 
chemical  weapons  as  a  deterrent.  This 
country  is  committed  to  no  first  use.  But 
no  system  has  proven  to  be  a  better  de- 
terrent than  the  system  tiiat  gives  the 
capability  to  retaUate  against  chemical 
warfare. 

Hitler  ordered  his  generals  in  World 
War  n  not  to  use  chemical  warfare 
against  the  alUes  because  he  felt  that  we 
had  the  capacity  to  retaliate  and  would 
retaliate.  It  is  a  perfect  examole  of  de- 
terrence. If  we  accept  the  position  advo- 
cated by  the  two  speakers  who  preceded 
me.  what  we  are  doing  is  accepting  uni- 
lateral U.S.  disarmament  in  the  area  of 
chemical  warfare. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  hold  hearings  on  this 


matter.  It  has  been  In  the  budgetaiy 
authority.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
administration.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  gone  Into  it  in  great 
depth.  Let  mc  give  some  of  our  findings. 
Expert  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee has  indicated  serious  deficienda 
exist  In  the  U.S.  chemical  arsenal.  It  has 
not  been  added  to  or  modernized  in  any 
significant  way  since  1969.  No  open-air 
agent  or  ballistic  testing  has  been  con- 
ducted for  many  years.  Serious  uncer- 
tainties about  the  reliabUity  of  our  chem- 
ical arsenal  have  developed  as  a  result 
The  Joint  Chiefs  have  established  a 
classified  requirement  for  the  U.S.  chemi- 
cal mimitions  stockpile  and  that  stock- 
pile today  is  significantly  below  what 
the  JCS  have  established  as  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  deterrence  level. 

Madam  President,  no  amount  of  paint 
is  going  to  make  this  weapon  safe  for 
servicemen  to  handle  and  store,  let 
alone  use  in  a  wartime  environment.  We 
are  proposing  the  production  of  a  safe 
system  that  can  be  handled  in  complete 
safety  because  its  component  elements 
are  not  mixed  to  form  a  toxic  substance 
or  gas  until  the  system  has  been  fired. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  says: 
The  Administration's  request  for  $30  mil- 
lion to  procure  equipment  for  the  previously 
approved  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas,  facility  Is 
vital  to  our  national  security. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire letter  from  Secretary  Weinberger 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Thh  BacursKT  or  Dawias. 

WatHington.  May  1$.  X9»l. 
Hon.  JoHif  Towaa. 
V.8.  Senate, 
WathtHffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  SBNAToa:  Aa  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  recommendatlona  made  by  ita  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  FT  IMl  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  measure.  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  formally 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Administration  on  the  need  for 
funds  to  prepare  an  Army  facility  for  binary 
chemical  agent  production. 

We  support  the  Initiative  taken  by  the 
Congress  In  FT  IMl  to  approve  funds  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  facility.  It  Is 
absolutely  eaaentlal  for  the  United  SUtea  to 
begin  promptly  the  proceaa  of  redressing  the 
chemical  Imbalance  between  ourselves  and 
tbe  USSR.  We  need  a  greater  retaliatory  capa- 
bUlty  to  deter  tbe  Soviet  flrat  use  of  chem- 
icals. The  Administration  1  request  for  $30 
million  to  procure  equipment  for  the  pre- 
viously approved  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  facil- 
ity Is  vital  to  our  national  security. 

The  Reagan  Administration  fully  supports 
the  development  of  binary  production  and 
beUr^es  that  atepa  taken  toward  reacquiring 
a  credible  offensive  (Aemlcal  capability  may 
promote  proaresa  In  the  anna  control  area  by 
providing  a  further  deterrent  to  the  Soviets. 
In  any  event,  the  President  and  I  believe 
further  deferral  of  actions  necessary  to  re- 
store America's  chemical  deterrent  posture  Is 
tantamount  to  unilateral  disarmament,  and 
Is,  consequently,  an  extraordinarily  risky 
course  to  pursue. 

The  Administration  faUy  supports  the  bi- 
partisan effort  to  reatme  the  $20  million  re- 
quired In  FT  isei  for  equipping  the  Pine 
Bluff  Binary  Chemical  Facility. 
Sincerely. 

CasMB  WkntaaoB. 


May  n,  mi 
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Ur  TOWER.  Madam  President,  this  is 
from'a  letter  from  Secretaiy  of  State 
Balg: 

This  request  U  an  tmportaat  eampoaent 
of  the  Administration's  overaU  defense  pro- 
gism  aimed  at  correcting  the  preaent  im- 
balance caused  by  tbe  Soviets'  onreieBtlng 
military  buildup  of  the  last  decade.  It  baa 
long  been  United  Statea.  and  NATO,  potley  to 
,^«i«t»tTi  a  credible  and  eSeetlve  CW  deter- 
rent aa  an  important  part  of  our  overaU  de- 
f  enae  poature.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  is  to  dct«' 
a  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  CW  attack  and.  tf 
deterrence  should  faU.  to  maintain  a  limited 
CW  retaliatory  capablUty. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rioou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccobo, 

as  follows: 

Ths  Skhbtsbt  or  Sran. 
WatMnfton,  DXf..  Uvg  20.  JMf . 

Hon.  JoRK  Towm, 

UJS.  Senate,  WasMngtOH.  DO. 

DsAS  SxNAToa  Town:  The  request  made 
by  the  Administration  for  the  neceaaary 
funds  In  FT  tl  Supplemental  Appropriattooa 
to  equip  a  binary  chemical  weapons  (CW) 
production  facility  In  Pine  Bluff,  Arkanaaa, 
has  my  strong  support. 

This  request  Is  an  Important  component 
of  the  Administration's  overall  defense  pro- 
gram aimed  at  correcting  the  preaent  imbal- 
ance cauaed  by  tbe  Soviets'  unrdenting  mili- 
tary buildup  of  the  last  deeade.  It  has  long 
been  United  States,  and  NATO,  policy  to 
maintain  a  credible  and  effective  CW  deter- 
rent as  an  Important  part  of  our  overall  de- 
fense posture.  Ttie  punioee  of  this  is  to  deter 
a  Soviet  or  Warsaw  Pact  CW  attack  and,  U 
deterrence  should  fall,  to  iw<«»«iti  %,  limited 
CW  retaliatory  capability. 

As  a  party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1935. 
the  United  States  remains  flnnly  committed 
to  a  poUcy  of  no  ilrst  use  of  Chemical  Weap- 
ons. However,  the  Soviet  Union  baa  long 
maintained  a  significant  capablUty  in  this 
area,  and  extensive  resources  have  been  de- 
voted by  the  Soviet  Union  to  ensure  that  Its 
forcee  are  fully  capable  of  operating  in  a 
chemical  environment.  Equally  dlsttnbing, 
we  have  continued  to  receive  reporta  that  the 
Sovieta  and  their  alllea  may  be  using  chem- 
ical weapons  In  tbe  conflicts  in  Afgbanistan 
and  Soutbeaat  Aala. 

Given  this  continuing  Soviet  CW  threat, 
the  Administration  ccnsldera  It  vital  that  the 
United  States  maintain  the  credlbiUty  of  its 
chemical  wei^Mns  deterrent.  Since  no  steps 
have  been  taken  since  1989  to  ensure  the 
continuing  effectiveness  of  this  deterrent,  it 
Is  now  In  serious  danger  of  deteriorating  and 
of  losing  its  credlbUlty.  Faced  with  this  ur- 
gent need,  we  think  it  important  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  significant  safety  and  envixon- 
mental  advantages  offered  by  binary  weap- 
ons. 

TlM  Administration's  decision  does  not 
represent  a  new  policy  departure  in  the 
chemical  weapons  area,  nor  a  dedalon  to 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  chemical  we^>- 
ons  in  our  overaU  naUonal  security  poUey. 
Bather,  it  represents  a  necessary  step  m 
maintaining  the  effeettvenaaa  of  existing 
United  States  policy  of  no  first  uae  of  chem- 
ical weapons  and  tbe  maintenance  of  a 
Umlted  (but  effective)  retaliatory  capablUty. 
Moreover,  this  decision  U  foUy  consistent 
with  the  continued  pumdt  of  a  oomprehen- 
slve  and  verifiable  ban  on  cbemleal  wempona 

Our  European  AUles  are  fuUy  aware  of  tbe 
background  to  VbiM  decision  and  the  setloos 
threat  which  we  face  m  the  chemical  we^>- 
ons  area.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  AUles 
tbat  the  decision  to  prepare  this  production 
facility  was  our  responsUmity.  to  meet  tlie 
naUonal  security  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Any  dedalon  en  overaeaa  dsploymant  of 


ww^Mns  remains  some  years  away.  We  have 
nevcrtbelees  assured  our  Alliaa  that  any 
eventual  deployment  decision  would  be  the 
subject  of  dose  oonsultatlona  with  any  AUy 
dlrecUy  affected. 

I  hope  tbat  thU  letter  U  helpful  to  you  m 
explaining  my  support  for  proceeding  now  in 
tbe  preparation  of  this  facility.  If  we  can 
provide  further  Information,  pleaae  do  not 
bealtate  to  caU  upon  us. 
Blnoerely, 

hxxuMOBL  M.  Haio.  Jr. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  once 
t^e^hi,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  give 
Its  consent  to  a  precipitous  and  ill-con- 
ceived effort  to  rush  forward  with  the 
construction  of  new  chemical  weapons. 
Four  assumptions,  all  of  them  inaccurate, 
underlie  the  basis  of  this  call.  I  would 
like  to  iHlefiy  address  these  assumptions 
as  the  decision  on  this  measure  should  be 
based  on  fact,  not  misguided  enthusiasm. 

First  Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  as- 
sumed that  the  Soviet  Union  has  used 
lethal  chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan. 
While  It  appears  that  chemical  weapons 
have  been  used  in  Afghanistan,  there  is 
no  cmiclusive  evidence  that  lethal  chem- 
ical weapons  were  used.  More  likely,  riot 
control  agents  or  some  variant  of  this 
substance  has  been  used  instead.  I  refer 
to  the  comments  from  a  hearing  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
which  Dr.  Edward  Collins,  then  Vice 
Director  for  Foreign  Intdligence  in  the 
Defense  Intdligence  Agency,  testified. 
The  question  posed  to  Mr.  Collins  was.  do 
we  have  any  information  on  the  use  of 
chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan,  other 
than  Just  rumors? 

Mr.  CoiuMs.  Thesv  is  no  confirmation  at 
aU  ttiat  they  have  used  chemical  wei^Kms. 

Question.  TtLt  common  perception  is  tbat 
the  Ruaelana  are  using  It  Uiere  because  tl>ere 
have  been  a  lot  of  rumors  In  tbe  papers. 

CIA.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  let- 
ting tbat  rumor  nm. 

Similarly,  no  hard  evidence  exists  to 
support  the  allegation  that  Soviet  sur- 
rogates have  used  chemical  weapons 
against  TjtnMan  tribesmen.  According  to 
Dr.  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  chemical 
and  biological  weapons,  it  appears  that, 
again,  a  riot  control  agent  was  used.  Dr. 
Meselson  adds,  however,  that  the  par- 
ticular type  of  chemical  used  in  Laos 
may  turn  into  cyanide  when  mixed  with 
water  and  that  this  may  have  caused 
the  deaths  of  many  Laotians. 

My  purpose  Is  not  to  defend  the  Soviet 
Union  against  allegations  that  they  have 
been  using  chemical  weapons.  The  fact 
is  that  the  evidence  Is  flimsy  at  best.  I 
would  not  be  shocked  if  new  evidence 
confirmed  such  use.  My  purpose.  Bfr. 
President,  is  rather  to  insure  that  this 
decision  is  not  based  on  emotionalism 
and  unfounded  allegations. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  the 
Soviet  union  has  been  producing  chemi- 
cal weapons  since  the  establishment  of 
a  UJS.  moratorium  on  production  by 
President  Nlzon  in  1969.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  stock- 
pile far  in  excess  of  our  own.  There  is  no 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  stockpile.  Former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Handd  Brown  testified  last  year 
that: 


I  am  not  trying  to  imply  that  the  Sovieta 
dont  have  any  "fc^w't-H  warfare  munltlona 
I  am  ooovlnoed  that  tliey  do.  And  I  tlUak 
that  they  are  probably  subatantlaUy  biggar 
than  our  stockpile.  I  am  trying  to  Introduoe 
a  proper  note  of  caution  Into  numf>rleal  estl- 
matea. 

Similarly.  Army  Chemical  Corps  CoL 
Bobby  Robinson  pointed  out  in  a  News- 
wedc  article  that  there  is  no  rdiable  esti- 
mate of  the  size  of  the  stockpile  and  that 
It  is  virtually  impoaslhle  to  determine  Its 
size  due  to  impediments  to  our  Intdll- 
gence  efforts  in  this  area. 

Esthnates  of  the  size  of  the  U.S.  stock- 
pile are  almost  equally  unclear.  It  Is 
commonplace,  however,  to  hear  argu- 
ments made  in  favor  of  binary  weiUKXis 
which  make  it  «>pear  that  we  have  vir- 
tually no  chemical  wewons  capability 
of  our  own.  This  Is  far  from  the  truth. 
Acc<»dlng  to  Dr.  Meselson,  the  United 
States  has:  "more  than  enough  chemical 
artillery  ammunition  shells  for  30  days 
of  full-scale  retaliatory  use,  firing  at  a 
rate  of  one  chemical  shell  for  every  10 
to  15  roimds: 

Senator  Lcvor  has  informed  the  Sen- 
ate from  his  observation  of  former  Sec- 
retary Brown's  testimony  that  contnury 
to  the  oveiiy  pessimistic  deseriptioo  of 
our  present  chemical  weapons  stockpile. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  testified 
that  these  present  stodcs  of  chemical 
munitions  still  are  a  credible  deterrent 
and  that  they  could  cause  tremendous 
damage  if  actually  used  against  Soviet 
troops. 

The  quantity  of  U.S.  chemicals  Is  esti- 
mated in  military  Journals  to  be  about 
37.000  tons  in  both  filled  weapons  and 
bulk  storage.  Ihe  stockpile  of  nerve  gas 
weapons  is  about  130.000  Uns.  If  all  bulk 
chemicals  were  pot  Into  weapons,  the 
total  supply  of  chemical  weapons  would 
be  about  400.000  tons.  comparaUe  to  the 
total  US.  Army's  stockpile  of  conven- 
tional ammunition  in  Europe. 

The  third  assumption  which  underlies 
calls  for  binary  nerve  gas  weapons  Is 
that  they  will  be  useful,  even  if  not  for- 
warly  deployed,  in  Europe.  This  is  total- 
ly false  and.  I  might  add,  an  assumption 
which  is  deeply  resented  by  the  Euro- 
peans because  they  are  aware  of  the 
imminence  of  attempts  to  place  binary 
shells  on  European  solL  I  have  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Saul  Hormats.  former 
Director  of  Development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Mr.  Horowitz  was  re- 
sponsible for  devdoplng  tbe  current 
chemical  weapons  stockpQe.  He  states: 

Orii^lnaUy.  the  reason  for  developing  tbe 
binary  systems  was  to  avoid  pubUc  concern 
on  our  storage  of  great  quantities  of  the 
toxic  round  here  and  to  permit  deployment 
of  the  new.  safer  systems  abroad.  Is  there 
any  indication  that  this  waold  be  accept- 
able to.  e«..  NATO?  I  doubt  It.  Of  what  value 
WiU  these  mnnitlaas  be  if  tbey  are  not 
quickly  available  m  the  theater? 

Mr.  President  I  also  have  a  statement 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  a 
resolution  adopted  last  year  with  the 
following  recommendation  on  chemi- 
cal warfare. 

The  Assembly: 

Noting  tbe  recent  action  by  the  United 
Statea  Congreaa  in  antboilzing  three  mU- 
llon  for  tbe  commencement  of  a  taeiUty  to 
produce  new  binary  cbemleal  weapons: 
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NotUiic  tlMt  to  d*t«  than  hM  been  no 
formal  conauIUUon  kmong  tb«  NAIO  allies 
eonoamuag  tta*  dwrelopment  and  deploy- 
mtnt  at  n«w  oBvxuX\*  ehanilcal  wan  are 
wwkpona  within  tbe  alllanoe: 

IKfingnlilng  tbe  matenoc  of  tb«  Oeneva 
protoeol  In  which  the  United  States  and  tne 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  not  to  be  the  iirst 
to  rum  chemical  weapons,  and  toe  ongoing 
bilateral  negotiations  to  prohibit  the  devel- 
opment, production  and  stockpiling  oC  any 
lethal  chemical  weapons; 

BanognlUng  the  thorough  preparation  of 
SoTlet  armed  forces  In  defenslTe  and  protec- 
tive nhamlcal  warfare  maasuree: 

Addressing  the  substantial  political  and 
military  constraints  that  would  inhibit  the 
use  of  chemical  warfare  weapons; 

Concerned  about  the  prospect  of  an  escala- 
tion In  offensive  chemical  warfare  weapons: 

Convinced  the  proposals  to  deploy  new  of- 
fensive chemical  weapons  In  Europe  would 
provoke  a  strong  pubUc  reaction  among 
Kuropean  public  opinion;  and 

Urgas  that  that  North  Atlantic  Council 
consult  urgently  on  the  role  of  offensive 
chemical  weapons  In  NATO  strategy. 

It  is  widely  recognized,  Mr.  President, 
among  observers  of  the  European  politi- 
cal scene,  that  the  reactlcwi  to  this  move 
could  be  severe.  Clearly,  such  a  decision 
could  Jeopardize  the  administration's 
high  prtority  of  maintaining  allied  unity 
on  the  question  of  modernizing  theater 
nuclear  weapoos. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  critical 
that  we  go  through  a  thorough  hearing 
process  involving  outside  witnesses  and 
a  sense  of  the  posltioi  of  our  allies  be- 
fore we  embark  on  such  a  program.  I 
understand  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  a  brief,  closed  hearing. 
It  was  highly  classified.  Last  year  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  held  another 
2-hour  dosed  bearing.  This  is  not  sufB- 
clent.  An  Issue  of  this  magnitude  de- 
serves the  full  ccHislderatlon  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoto  at  this  point:  A  letter 
from  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can Rabbis,  dated  April  21,  1981;  a  tele- 
flrram  received  from  the  same  organiza- 
tion, dated  May  18, 1981 ;  a  recommenda- 
tion on  chemical  warfare — CW — re- 
ceived from  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly; and  a  statement  authorized  by  Mr. 
Saul  Hcmnats,  former  Director  of  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

CavTBAX.  OoMvsmrcs  or 

AjoaxcAir  R*Bais, 
Itew  York.  N.T.,  AprU  21, 1981. 
Hon.  Maax  O.  RATrms, 
U.5.  SemaU. 
WaihingUm.  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  HsTviau:  i  am  horrlfled  to  learn 
that  twenty  million  dollar*  are  being  asked 
for  nerve  gaa  artlllary  sheUs. 

I  realise  that  kUllng  people  can  be  done  In 
many  ways,  but  somehow  or  other,  gaa  has 
always  seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  that 
esoteric  limit  of  "decency." 

As  thin  a  veneer  of  clvUlzatlon  as  we  of 
the  human  race  poaseae,  the  use  of  gas  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clear  signal  that  we  have  loat 
•U^tadty  to  be  dvUlsed.  and  would  also 
seem  to  me  to  be  an  Indication  to  our  poten- 
tial foes  that  we  are  already  to  go  all  out. 

I  am  pragmatic  enough  to  know  that  I 
must  be  In  favor  of  a  strtmg  mlUtary  capac- 
ity In  thU  troubled  world  in  view  at  the  real 


threau  against  us  In  the  West,  but  gaa  Is 
Just  going  too  far,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote 
against  it  when  it  conies  before  the  Commit- 
tee for  an  appropriation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rabbi  JoaxTB  B.  Qulmem. 

CUfTBAL  CoNnxzNca 

or  AiuoucAN  Rabbis. 
New  York.  N.Y..  May  18, 1981. 
Senator  Mask  HATnxui, 
Senate  Office  Buildinif, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Our  agreement  with  U.S.  policy  against  the 
spread  of  terrorism  leads  to  our  opposition 
to  the  proposed  production  facility  for  binary 
nerve  gas  artillery  shells  since  such  weapons 
seem  especially  vulnerable  to  use  by  terror- 
ists. The  ease  of  production  and  storage  of 
such  weapons  make  them  especially  liable  to 
terrorists  of  abuse. 

NoBTR  Atlantic  Assxmblt 

KCCOMlfENDATION  ON  CBBJCICAI,  WABTABX   (CW) 

The  Assembly: 

Noting  the  recent  action  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  authorizing  93.5  million 
for  the  commencement  of  a  facility  to  pro- 
duce new  binary  chemical   weapons: 

Noting  that  to  date  there  has  been  no  for- 
mal consultation  among  the  NATO  Allies 
concerning  the  development  and  deployment 
of  new  offensive  chemical  warfare  weapons 
within  the  Alliance: 

Recognising  the  existence  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  In  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  not  to  be  the  first 
to  use  chemical  weapons,  and  the  on-going 
bilateral  negotiations  to  prohibit  the  devel- 
opment, production  and  stockpiling  of  any 
lethal  chemical  weapons: 

Recognising  the  thorough  preparation  of 
Soviet  armed  forces  in  defensive  and  pro- 
tective warfare  measures: 

Stressing  the  substanUal  political  and 
military  constraints  that  would  inhibit  the 
use  of  chemical  warfare  weapons; 

Concerned  at  the  prospect  of  an  escalation 
in  offensive  chemical  warfare  weapons; 

Convinced  that  proposals  to  deploy  new 
offensive  chemical  weapons  in  Europe  would 
provoke  a  strong  public  reaction  among 
European  public  opinion: 

URGES  the  North  AtlanUc  CouncU  to  con- 
sult urgently  on  the  role  of  offensive  chemi- 
cal warfare  weapons  In  NATO  strategy. 

STATnmrr 

The  following  statement  was  authorized  by 
Mr.  Saul  Hormats.  former  Director  of  Devel- 
opment, Department  of  Defense  to  be  con- 
veyed by  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

I  would  like  to  diare  with  you  my  thoughts 
regarding  the  InadvlaabUlty  of  any  move  to 
fund  production  facilities  for  binary  nerve 
gas  artillery  sheUs.  My  experience  In  this  field 
dates  back  thirty-seven  years.  Diirlng  this 
period  I  was  Director  of  Development  at 
the  Edgewood  arsenal.  It  was  my  responsi- 
bility to  develop  the  current  generation  of 
chemical  weapons  In  the  US.  stockpUe. 

The  proposed  binary  munitions  are  not  a 
simple  change  from  other  rounds,  but  are  an 
entirely  new  daalgn.  Their  functioning  will  be 
entirely  different  fr<»n  their  predecessors. 
Engineering  data  must  be  obtained  on  cloud 
size  and  shape,  rate  of  formation,  yield,  drop- 
let size  distribution,  persistency,  etc.,  etc., 
statistically  and  dynamically,  and  in  statis- 
tically significant  numbers.  These  must  be 
with  live,  not  simulant,  rounds.  This  is  a 
large  program:  a  few  sub-rosa  testa  Just  will 
not  do.  Testing  would  have  to  be  done  In  a 
variety  of  climates  and  terrains. 

To  embark  on  a  multl-billion  dollar  pro- 
duction program  without  the  above  testing 
program  would  be  a  criminal  waste  of  money. 
To  supply  production-line  rounds  to  our 
forces  on  an  unproved  munitions  system 
without  confirmatory  field  trials  would  be 


worst.  OoDgreas  must  raaolve  thla  laaua  or 
risk  having  our  troops  do  the  real  tasting  In 
the  heat  of  combat.  This,  as  you  know.  Is  to- 
tally unacceptable. 

No  field  commander  can  ever  be  certain. 
In  a  chemical  war,  of  the  effectiveness  of  his 
chemical  attack.  This  applies  to  both  an  of- 
fensive and  a  defensive  posture.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  greater  by  at  least  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude than  with  any  other  weapon  systam. 
Field  Intelligence  In  a  battle  situation  Is  most 
inadequata.  All  a  field  commander  would 
have  are  target  eJect  estimates.  To  ask  him 
to  base  his  next  action  on  estimates  derived 
from  insufficient  data  Is  to  ask  him  to  court 
disaster.  I  doubt  that  the  current  proponenta 
o'  chemical  warfare  are  about  to  disillusion 
them.  I  am  not,  please,  implying  dishonesty 
hers:  raihsr.  a  disturbing  overenthuslasm  by 
people  who  know  so  little  of  a  nK»t  difficult 
and  complex  subject. 

When  I  developed  and  Introduced  Into  pro- 
duction the  presently  stockpiled  chemical 
munitions.  I  mcdlfied  the  designs  of  existing 
suitable  munitions,  for  which  we  had  a  very 
Kige  amount  ot  field  test  knowledge.  Even 
sa,  wo  conducted  a  very  large  number  of  stat- 
ic ami  then  dynamic  trials.  We  had  to  make 
nuixiercius  aeiil^n  changes  as  these  trials  pro- 
gressed, and  in  some  cases,  critically  Impor- 
tant changes  they  were.  We  would  never  have 
gone  into  production  without  all  this  engi- 
neering data,  even  on  as  simple  an  ad^tion 
program  as  we  could  devise.  The  use  of  com- 
puters in  the  design  process  Is  a  useful  tool 
but  will  not  predict  antlclpatad  problems. 
There  can  be  no  substltuta  for  actual  experl- 
menta. 

Originally,  the  reason  for  developing  the 
binary  systems  was  to  avoid  public  concern 
on  our  storage  of  great  quantities  of  the 
toxic  rounds  here  and  to  permit  deployment 
of  the  new  safer  systems  abroad,  is  there  any 
indication  that  this  could  be  acceptable  to, 
eg..  NATO?  I  doubt  It.  Of  what  value  will 
these  munitions  be  if  they  are  not  quickly 
available  In  the  theater? 

I  hope  the  above  is  of  some  value  to  you. 
I  stand  firmly  opposed  to  the  proposal  for 
a  binary  production  facility  at  this  time. 
There  are  simply  too  many  considerations 
which  have  not  been  adequately  explored 
by  Congress.  Because  our  current  stockpUe 
is  sufficient,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  Jus- 
tification for  suoh  a  precarious  move.  Budget 
considerations  alone  would  dictate  a  more 
considered  approach.  When  the  well-being  of 
our  soldiers  is  at  stake,  the  responsibility 
Is  even  greater.  What  we  do  now  may  well 
determine  what  the  Sovieta  do  shortly  there- 
after. Pelase  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  the  flow  of  Information 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  reluctant,  but  very  strong,  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  construction  of  a  binary  nerve 
agent  facility  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal 
in  Ai^ansas. 

My  reluctance  stems  from  the  abhor- 
rence I  feel  about  chemical  cmd  biologi- 
cal weapons,  and  their  possible  use  in 
war.  I  know  that  my  abhorrence  of  these 
weapons  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

The  question  before  us  Is  not  whether 
the  United  States  should  ever  use  such 
weapons,  but  how  best  to  prevent  their 
use — by  any  power,  at  any  time,  any- 
where in  the  world. 

My  strong  support  for  the  Tower 
amendment  to  restore  funding  for  the 
binary  facility  stems  from  mv  convlctiMi 
that  rebuilding  our  sadly  depleted  arse- 
nal of  chemical  munitions  Is  the  (xily 
sure  way  of  making  certain  that  these 


awful  we«)ons  never  win  be  used,  either 
by  us.  or  against  ua. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  believe,  with 
great  sincerity,  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  chemical  munitions  Is  for 
the  United  Stetes  to  unUaterally  disarm 
In  this  area,  in  the  hope  that  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  particular  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  follow  our  example. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  chemical 
munitions,  and  in  particular  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  10  years.  Indicates  this 
is  a  dangerously  mistaken  view. 

Soviet  military  doctrine  calls  for  em- 
ployment of  nerve  gas  In  event  of  a  war 
in  Europe,  and  the  Red  Army  has  taken 
extensive  steps  to  prepare  Its  srtdlers 
(or  a  chemical  war. 

Any  doubts  we  might  have  had  about 
Soviet  willingness  to  use  their  chemical 
arsefial  In  the  event  of  war  should  have 
been  dispelled  by  recent  events  in  Indo- 
china and  Af^anistan.  North  Viet- 
namese and  Pathet  Lao  forces,  with 
Soviet  adlvsers  at  their  side,  used  Soviet- 
supplied  nerve  gas  In  their  campaign  of 
extermination  against  the  Hmu<mg— 
pronounced  mung— tribesmen  of  Laos. 
Hundreds  of  refugees  pouring  Into  Paki- 
stan have  testified  to  Soviet  gas  attacks 
on  defenseless  Afghan  villages. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
stockpile  of  Soviet  chemical  weapons, 
and  their  chilling  willingness  to  use  It, 
I  beUeve  It  Is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  rebuild  its  stockpile  of  chemi- 
cal munitions  to  serve  as  a  deterrent.  We 
should  never  forget  that  Hitler  was  dis- 
suaded from  using  his  enormous  stock- 
pile of  nerve  gas  not  from  any  humani- 
tarian consideration,  but  from  his  largely 
mistaken  belief  the  allies  possessed  equal 
quantities  of  gas  with  which  they  could 
retaliate  In  kind. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  be  under  no 
such  Illusions  if  we  do  not  go  ahead  with 
construction  of  the  Pine  Bluff  facility. 
There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
go  ahead  with  the  Pine  Bluff  facility: 
The  safety  of  our  servicemen  and  women, 
and  the  safety  of  our  people. 

The  world's  revulsion  over  the  use  of 
poison  gas  In  the  First  World  War  led  to 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  under  which 
the  use  of  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons was  banned.  But  most  nations  con- 
tinued to  produce  and  store  poison  gas, 
just  In  case  the  other  side  In  some  fu- 
ture war  might  use  it  first. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  n,  Nazi 
Germany  possessed  a  huge  stockpile  ot 
what  was  then  the  most  sophisticated 
nerve  agent,  tabun,  but  refrained  from 
using  It.  even  In  the  last  desperate  days 
of  the  Third  Reich. 

In  the  view  ot  Nazi  behavior  through- 
out the  war.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
Nazi  restraint  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  stemmed  from  some- 
thing other  than  humanitarian  consid- 
erations. 

The  United  States  has  worked  Indus- 
triously to  secure  the  banishment  of 
chemical  weapons  by  diplomatic  means. 
We  began  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  which  resulted  in  a  ban  on  biolog- 
ical weapons  la  1972,  and  we  have  been 
workdng  since  1975  to  extend  that  ban 
to  nerve  gas  and  other  chemical  weap- 
ons. 


Furthermore,  we,  for  all  practical  mir- 
poses,  took  the  step  that  many  here  are 
advocating:  We  unilaterally  destroyed 
most  of  our  stockpUe  of  chemical  muni- 
tions, and  havie  manufactured  no  new 
ones  since  1969. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  respond  In 
kind  to  our  unilateral  disarmament  Initi- 
ative. On  the  contrary,  the  Soviets 
rapldUy  expanded  the  size  and  sophisti- 
cation of  their  chemical  arsenal.  The 
Soviets  now  have  somewhere  between 
300,000  and  700,000  tons  of  chemical 
munitions,  enough  to  arm  every  third 
Soviet  missile  and  rocket  warhead,  and 
every  tenth  Soviet  artillery  and  mortar 
sheU.  _    ^ 

The  small,  aging,  and  obsolete  stock- 
pUe of  chemical  munitions  that  we  have 
at  present  Is  very  dangerous  for  our 
soldiers  to  handle,  and  is  stored  In  a 
way  that  can  hardly  be  caUed  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  clvUians  who 
Uve  In  the  vicinity  of  the  storage  depots. 
At  the  Rocky  Moimtain  Arsenal  In 
the  heart  of  metropoUtan  Denver,  for 
Instance,  are  stored  hundreds  of  "wet- 
eye"  nerve  agent  bombs  for  the  Navy. 
The  p^bUIty  of  a  catastrophic  acci- 
dent happening  with  regard  to  these 
munitions  is  remote,  but  the  casualties 
that  would  result  from  such  an  accident 
would  be  immense. 

Binary  munitions,  by  contrast,  are  ab- 
solutely safe  to  manufacture,  handle,  and 
store,  and  become  lethal  only  when  they 
are  fired  at  an  enemy.  The  sooner  we 
buUd  the  binary  facUity  at  Pine  Bluff, 
the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  destroy  the 
obsolete  chemical  munitions  we  other- 
wise must  maintain,  tuid  the  sooner  we 
wUl  remove  an  oppressive  burden  from 
the  minds  of  our  servicemen,  and  our 

citizens.  ^^        j     »u» 

(Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.)  J     i    T 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wfflcaUtheroU. 

Tbe  legislative  clerit  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AHMSiaoiio).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Ifr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  a  vote  on 
the  budget  restduticm  amf erence  repwt 
Is  about  to  occur. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  mlntKlty  leader- 
thai  after  we  conclude  the  vote  on  the 
conf oence  report  and  before  we  proceed 
to  the  other  votes  ordered,  which  are 
stacked  back  to  back,  the  distinguish^ 
Soiator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doi*)  be 
recognised  for  2  minutes,  to  talk  about 
social  securitv,  and  that  there  be  2  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Mt.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
servlns  the  right  to  object,  will  the  ma- 
jority leado-  Include  In  that  request  that 
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we  win  take  up  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement? _^  . 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  Inquire  of  the  i^halr: 
Was  the  order  previously  entered  to  the 
effect  that  at  11  o'clock  we  would  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  matters  related  to  the 
conference  report?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  order 
does  so  provide. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  that  not  Include 
consideration  of  the  Items  In  disagree- 
ment?     .„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  ^  .^    „      .^ 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  majority  leader.  Is 
there  obJecUon  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU.  ^  _.  ^       „ 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

theroU.  ^    .j     *    t   —v 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  B«r.  President,  there  is 
some  misunderstanding  or  confusion  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  is  time  remain- 
ing for  debate  on  the  binary  chonlcals 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  and  before  the  vote  on 
the  binary  amendment.  So  that  we  elim- 
inate that  confusion,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  an  additlmial  20 
minutes  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided, 
on  the  same  conditions,  on  the  WnaJry 
amendment,  to  occur  Just  bef<»e  the 
vote  ordered  on  the  binary  ammdmoit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  reaaew 
my  request  with  respect  to  the  social 
security  matter. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  m«J«rtty 
leader?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  U 

so  ordered.  ^  ^  *    _«« 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

theroU.  .^     ^    ,       w 

Mr.   BAKER.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OHflCtR.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


pmST  CONCURRENT  RBBOLUTICW 
ON  THE  BUDGET— CONFERENCE 
REPCMtT 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  Prerident,  whUe  I 
wUl  vote  for  the  resolution.  I  must  ex- 
press my  deep  regret  about  the  fundtag 
level  for  function  500— education,  train- 
ing, employment,  and  social  B^rvica. 

The  Senate  passed  budget  resolution 
caned  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  budgetlerel 
in  function  500  to  be  $2«J  bfflton  to 
budget  authority  and  $28.85  bflUon  to 
budget  outlays.  WhUe  this  may  seem  Ute 
a  great  deal  of  money.  I  am  not  cop*»™* 
that  It  wUl  aUow  for  wlequate  fjmdtog 
of  education  programs  "P^g^yj" 
the  elementary  and  secondanr  e*»«J««° 
programs,  "me  budget  level  for  function 
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600  In  th«  conference  report  before  us 
Is  ttfOO  million  in  budget  authority  less 
and  $550  million  in  outlays  less  than 
the  Senate  agreed  to. 

When  the  Senate  considered  the  re- 
conciliation bill.  Senate  Resolution  9. 
in  March  of  this  year,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  restore  funds  to  a  number 
of  programs,  including  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  program.  Al- 
though my  amendment  had  significant 
support,  it  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  interest  and 
support  will  be  reflected  when  final  fund- 
ing decisions  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program  are  made 
later  this  year.  The  budget  figures  we 
are  ccmsiderlng  today  are  targets  for 
spending  in  broad  areas.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  spending  targets  included  in  this 
bill  for  function  500 — including  educa- 
tion— I  hope  that  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  program  will  be 
fimded  at  a  level  which  will  present  the 
least  disruption  in  services  In  our  schools 
and  the  most  help  for  our  young 
people.* 

•  BIT.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1982. 

I  do  so  with  some  reluctance  because 
I  support  the  objective  of  restraining 
Federal  Government  spending  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  effort  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control.  This  resolution  does 
provide  for  very  significant  restraints  on 
Government  spending  and  for  actual  re- 
ductions in  many  programs. 

I  remain  concerned,  however,  that  this 
resolution  does  not  move  otrongly  enough 
toward  reducing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment deficit  and  balancing  the  budget. 
The  resolution  provides  for  a  deficit  of 
$37.6  billion,  or  $7.5  billion  less  than  the 
deficit  projected  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  resolution. 

This  reduction,  however,  was  not 
achieved  by  any  substantive  change  in 
Government  spending  or  revenues — in- 
stead it  was  achieved  simply  by  assuming 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
ceive more  tax  revenues  because  the 
economy  will  grow  faster  than  predicted 
by  the  President. 

"niat  is  an  unrealistic  assimiption 
which  collides  head  on  with  the  confer- 
ence rep<nt  assiuiption  of  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  the  Inflation  rate.  Building  a 
Federal  budget  on  a  foundation  that  as- 
sumes rapid  economic  growth  and  a 
simultaneous  sharp  decrease  in  inflation 
is  like  building  a  house  of  cards. 

Bven  a  breeze  of  economic  reality  will 
collapse  this  fragile  structure,  and  out  of 
the  debris  will  arise  another  huge  FW- 
eral  Government  deficit.  This  is  simply 
not  the  way  to  build  confldence  in  our 
ecMiomy,  and  not  the  way  to  reduce  ex- 
pectations of  continued  Inflation. 

Given  our  economic  and  budget  prob- 
leins.  I  beUeve  it  would  have  been  wiser 
to  move  strongly  and  realistically  toward 
a  balanced  budget  by  providing  a  some- 
what smaller  tax  reduction  and  by  pro- 
viding for  an  Increase  in  def«ise  spend- 
ing that  is  neither  as  large  nor  as  infla- 
wonary  as  the  increase  provided  by  the 
resolutiOQ.* 
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•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  careful 
study  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
flrst  concurrent  budget  resolution  has 
led  me  to  conclude  that  it  is  no  different 
from  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  must,  therefore,  again  vote  in  the 
negative.  Wasteful  Government  spending 
is  one  thing.  Good  Government  invest- 
ments are  another.  Yet  these  budget  cuts 
show  little  appreciation  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  Social  programs 
have  been  slashed  and  defense  programs 
fattened  with  equal  disregard  for  rele- 
vant detail.  The  30-percent  personal  in- 
come tax  this  report  assumes  is  in  actu- 
ality fiscal  irresponsibility  on  a  par  with 
the  unbridled  spending  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations; it  is  simply  masquerading 
in  a  new  costume.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the 
conference  report  on  the  flrst  concurrent 
budget  resolution* 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  cast  my  vote  against  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1982.  I  did  so  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  believe  this  budget  res- 
olution to  be  a  fraud.  It  is  part  of  a  proc- 
ess by  which  the  administration  and  its 
allies  in  Congress  are  attempting  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  that  real 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  are  headed 
for  budget  deficits  of  astounding  magni- 
tude. Rather  than  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1984,  as  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  would  have  us  believe,  we 
will  achieve  a  deficit  of  close  to  $80  bil- 
lion that  year. 

The  administration,  with  the  complic- 
ity of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  is 
basing  its  budget  forecasts  on  a  series  of 
economic  assumptions  which  have  little 
basis  in  reality.  There  is  an  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  flavor  to  this  entire  proc- 
ess. Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  placed,  side  by  side, 
in  the  Cokcressional  Record  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  underlying  this  pre- 
posterous budget  and  those  developed  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce.  Every- 
one who  voted  for  the  budget  resolution 
today  should  read  those  two  sets  of  as- 
simiptions.  and  they  should  be  prepared 
to  develop  "excuses"  why  the  budget  will 
not  live  up  to  Its  promise.  I  am  positive 
that  they  will  be  using  those  excuses 
before  too  long. 

But  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  whv  all 
this  economic  and  statistical  slelght-of- 
hand  was  necessary.  The  answer  is  quite 
simple.  The  President  made  a  campaign 
promise,  and  now  he  wants  to  keep  it  re- 
gardless of  the  havoc  it  may  wreak  on  the 
economy. 

A  30-percent  across-the-board  tax  cut 
sounds  awfully  good  on  the  hustings.  Who 
among  us  would  not  want  money  back 
from  the  tax  collector.  But  leadership 
requires  that  we  manage  the  Nation's 
affairs  responsibly. 

Now  the  poor  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  must  flnd  a  way  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  President  is 
ctMjable  of  doing  two  irreconcilable 
things — cut  taxes  and  balance  the 
budget.  Thus,  he  has  had  to  resort  to  the 


use  of  economic  assumptions  that  are 
wildly  optimistic.  The  result  Is  the  budget 
resolution  I  voted  against  today. 

To  act  in  a  tnily  responsible  manner, 
this  body  should  have  gone  ahead  with 
the  many  cuts  that  were  incorporated 
into  the  budget — and  I  praise  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
skill  and  evenhandedness  with  which  he 
presided  over  the  cuts — and  junked  the 
idea  of  a  30-percent  across-the-board 
tax. 

American  productivity  has  declined 
and  new  Investment  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  overcome  our  present  economic  difB- 
culties.  We  should  approach  the  prob- 
lem directly,  passing  tax  incentives  for 
savings  and  Investment.  But  moving  at 
this  time  in  the  direction  of  an  across- 
the-board  cut  is  irresponsible  although 
politically  appealing. 

I  hope  that  before  we  are  confronted 
with  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982  that  the  Preiident  can 
be  persuaded  that  his  tax  package  Is 
folly.  I  pray  tlmt  the  Senate  will  redesign 
the  package  on  the  floor,  if  necessary. 
We  can  make  it  a  tax  cut  for  America,  a 
cut  that  will  incre€ise  the  wealth  of  all 
Americans. 

But  if  we  follow  the  President's  plan, 
we  will  be  faced  with  huge  deflcits, 
mounting  inflation,  high  imemployment, 
and  a  continued  economic  stagnation. 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the 
1982  budget  resolution  because  it  Is  not  a 
politicaUy  honest  measure.  I  cannot  sup- 
port it  because  it  perpetuates  high  Fed- 
eral deflcits  over  the  next  few  years,  be- 
cause it  incorporates  the  highly  infla- 
tionary and  inequitable  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut,  and  because  it  is  based  on  fallacious 
assumptions  about  our  economy's  per- 
formance. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  level  of 
budget  cuts  in  this  resolution  are  at 
roughly  the  level  I  could  support,  but  I 
oi^xise  several  of  the  speciflc  cuts  as- 
sumed in  the  resolution.  We  should  not 
make  drastic  reductions  in  programs 
which  help  our  Nation's  neediest  people, 
in  programs  which  add  to  our  Nation  s 
overall  productivity,  and  in  programs 
which  contribute  to  our  energy  security. 
There  are  filtematlve  cuts,  and  I  intend 
to  help  restore  the  balance  to  the  budget 
cuts  as  individual  bills  move  through 
Congress  this  year. 

The  real  test  of  this  budget  resolution 
is  not  today.  The  real  test  will  c(xne 
later — when  we  must  make  the  hard  de- 
cisions on  individual  programs,  when  we 
adopt  a  tax  cut  program,  and  when  we 
see  how  the  econ<Hny  responds  to  the 
medicine  provided  in  this  adiministra- 
tlon's  proposals.* 

*  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bdr.  President,  there 
is  a  simple  Issue  before  us  in  the  flrst 
budget  resolution :  Are  we  to  balance  the 
budget  in  1984?  Are  we  indeed  to  balance 
the  budget  ever?  Or  is  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  become  a  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
parent avoidance  of  fact? 

The  elemental  fact  we  must  face  is 
that  this  budget  is  not  balanced ;  Indeed, 
it  is  in  no  prospect  of  being  balanced. 
The  conferees  have  approved  false,  mer- 
etricious, and  imworthy  revenue  and  out- 
lay estimates  which  we  know  are  not  so. 
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There  is  no  escaping  this.  We  know  them 
not  to  be  so  because  we  know,  Jtist  as 
many  of  the  administration's  senior  eco- 
nomic advisers  know,  that  the  assump- 
tions embodied  in  this  resolution  are  un- 
duly optimistic. 

The  conference  report  claims  a  slight 
surplus  of  $1  billion  in  1984.  But.  in  fact, 
an  analysis  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee minority  staff  using  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  economic  assimiptions — 
assumptions  that  command  the  respect 
and  confldence  of  our  economic  and  busi- 
ness comcumlties — ^ows  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  as  approved  by  Congress 
to  contain  continual  deflcits  in  excess  of 
$60  billion.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  4-year  period  covered  In  this 
document,  the  largest  deficit  occurs  not 
in  the  flrst  year  as  one  might  reasonably 
expect,  but  rather  in  the  last  fiscal  ytax, 
1984.  This  resolution  holds  out  the  pros- 
pect of  ever-increasing  deflcits.  Granted 
they  are  concealed  bv  tendentious  figures, 
but  this  cannot  comfort  those  who  would 
wish  it  to.  The  facts  are  plain  to  all  who 
take  a  careful  look:  This  is  not  a 
balanced  budget. 

"Stretched.  Bent,  and  Slightly  Fake" 
is  how  a  Washington  Post  editorial  of 
Sunday  last  described  this  resolution.  I 
was  perhaps  the  flrst  to  make  this  very 
point  in  Congress  when,  in  a  Senate 
Budget  Committee  hearing  on  February 
19, 1981— the  day  after  President  Reagan 
flrst  imveiled  his  program  for  economic 
recovery— I  asked  Budget  Director  Stock- 
man if  he  could  seriously  say  that  after 
a  1.1 -percent  Increase  in  gross  national 
product  this  year  there  would  be  a  4.2- 
percent  increase  next  year,  followed  by 
a  5-percent  rise  in  1983.  I  also  inqtiired 
of  Mr.  Stockman  how  it  was  that  a  tax 
cut  as  much  directed  toward  consump- 
tlcHi  as  that  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion could  plausibly  be  expected  to  bring 
about  such  optimistic  rates  of  real  pro- 
.iuctlvltv  growth  in  the  economy.  He  an- 
swered bravely  but  imconvincingly. 

And  now,  3  months  later,  we  flnd  little 
has  changed.  The  administration  still 
clings  to  its  economic  claims,  which  have 
for  the  most  part  now  been  approved  by 
a  malorlty  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  litUe 
surprise  then,  to  read  further  in  the  Post 
editorial  the  charge  that  this  resolution 
systematically  imderstates  the  level  of 
spending  and  the  deflcit,  and  the  obser- 
vation that  "this  kind  of  theater  is  not 
helpful  to  public  confldence  in  the 
budget  process." 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  transforma- 
tion is  underway.  I  note  with  interest 
that  even  the  President's  closest  advisers 
are  beginning  to  publicly  state  what 
they  have  for  long  been  saying  in  private. 
In  yesterday  morning's  New  York  Times, 
Leonard  Silk  reports  in  "Reagan  versus 
Budget  Reality,"  that  former  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Alan 
Greenspan,  who  now  is  a  member  of  the 
President's  Ec(m(Mnic  Advis(»7  Cmnmit- 
tee.  Is  now  advising  his  clients  that  the 
deflcit  in  1982  will  be  $23.3  billion  higher 
than  the  President's  forecast  of  $45  bil- 
lion. This  does  not  come  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  On  March  5,  1981,  speaking 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York.  I 
said  there  would  be  at  least  a  $60  billion 
deflcit  in  fiscal  1982.  This  may  perfa^>s 
be  clear  to  those  (tf  us  on  the  Budget 


Committees  and  in  the  Congress,  but  I 
do  not  think  many  people  know  it.  The 
Republicans  are  not  balancing  the 
budget. 

We  need  not  have  arrived  at  this  point. 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  Budget  Cam- 
mittee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  I  offered 
a  substitute  tax  bill — the  one  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  September  by  a  19-to-l  vote.  It  was 
a  (rood  tax  bill.  It  was  a  supply  side  tax 
bill  by  results.  Half  the  mcmey  went  to 
business  institutions,  half  to  individuals. 
It  was  carefully  designed  and  it  was  tar- 
geted. Most  Importantly,  it  would  have 
provided  for  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
The  following  tables  make  this  point 
explicitly: 

FIRST  8U06ET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  IttZ 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Iln 

Mllkm  of  doilanl 

1981       1982 

1983 

1984 

Orttoyt" 

Rwmim' 

...    662.6     718.0 
...    598.9      654.4 

768.2 
707.0 

834.8 
768.9 

Def/Sur.... 

....  -63.7    -63.6 

-61.2 

-65.9 

<  Senate  Bud(el  Committee  minofity  sUff,  usinf  Con|retsk>nal 
Budget  Office  economic  atsumptiORs. 

FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  WITH 
MOYNIHAN     REVENUE     SUBSTITUTE 


Iln 

bjiliom  of  dollirjl 

1981       1982 

1983 

1984 

Outliyt' 

Revenues' 

...    662.6     71t0 
...    598.5      650.4 

768.2 
738.3 

834.8 
839.2 

OefySur.... 

...  -64.1    -67.6 

-29.9 

+4.4 

>  Senate  Budfet  CommrttM  minority  ttaff.  usinj  Ceniressional 
Budiet  Office  economic  assumptionf. 
'  Joint  Committee  on  Taution,  Mar.  25, 1981. 

Can  the  point  be  made  any  more 
clearly? 

This  is  not  a  question  of  giving  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  have  his 
economic  program,  it  is  a  question  of 
freeing  the  President  from  an  inane  eco- 
nomic proposition  which  got  picked  up  in 
the  political  wars  of  the  last  5  years  and 
now  hounds  him  to  the  very  center  of  his 
Government.  None  of  it  do  people  believe 
in  any  longer. 

Observe,  almost  daily  one  leams  of 
another  statement  by  a  member  of  the 
administraticm  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  will'ng  to  restructure  their  tax  pro- 
posal. They  too  wish  to  be  freed  from 
this  temporary  aberration,  and  I  am  for 
them.  They  are  professional  men  and 
women ;  I  say  let  them  do  their  work  the 
way  professicmal  and  seriously  commit- 
ted men  and  women  do. 

And  look  what  we  have  done  to  ac- 
commodate this  tax  proposal  that  de- 
clines in  stature  every  moment  it  is 
studied.  We  have  started  to  commence 
dismantling  the  social  security  system,  to 
cut  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  a  quarter,  reduce  preventive  health 
services  by  a  third,  and  abolish  entirely 
mass  transit  operating  assistance — not, 
I  should  add.  without  my  vociferous  op- 
positicxi.  Is  this  what  the  administration 
had  in  mind  when  it  came  to  power 
promising  modest  cuts  and  efficiencies 
in  Oovemment? 


There  is  no  question  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  control  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  I  observe  in  this  regard  that 
outlays  in  1980— $196.6  billion— were 
three  times  their  1970  level — $570.6  bil- 
lion. But  we  ought  to  proceed  carefully 
and  intelligently,  mindful  of  the  special 
obligation  the  Federal  Government  owes 
to  its  citizens — especially  those  to  wtwm 
it  has  made  explicit  commitments. 

I  would  not  vote  for  a  budget  that  is 
not  balanced.  I  would  not  vote  for  ideas 
that  I  feel  would  not  work.  And  I  most 
certainly  would  not  vote  for  the  whole- 
sale dismantling  of  valuable  social  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  that  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial and  the  article  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Silk  I  mentioned  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoto, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  WMblngton  Poet,  tta/j  17,  1081] 
Sthttched,  Bent  akd  Sughti.t  Fakb 

WhUe  the  budget  resolution  1b  sometblng 
of  a  triumph  for  President  Reagan,  it  Is  also  a 
warning  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
ahead.  Cutting  the  budget  Is  turning  out  to 
be  exactly  as  painful  and  difficult  as  every- 
one expected.  To  keep  within  Mr.  R«agmn's 
target  figures  for  next  year,  Congress  has  bad 
to  pledge  Itself  to  severe  cutbacks  even  in 
areas,  such  as  nutrition  and  Job  training, 
that  are  hardly  frivolous  or  marginal  public 
responsibilities.  Yet  even  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, as  It  emerged  from  conference  on  a 
wave  of  votes  supporting  the  president,  lo- 
using the  conferees'  figures — only  2  or  3  per- 
cent below  present  spending.  If  It  were  re- 
computed with  less  tendentious  figures.  It 
would  show  the  same  spending  level  as  this 
year  or  perhaps  a  little  higher. 

By  its  decision  to  use  the  stretched,  bent 
and  slightly  fake  figures  In  this  budget. 
Congress  Is  steering  Itself  toward  serious 
trouble  next  fall.  The  temptation  was,  to  be 
sure,  extreme.  A  substantial  majority  In  both 
houses,  including  some  of  the  most  adamant 
fiscal  conservatives,  felt  it  necessary  to  slip 
bade  a  little  of  the  money  here  and  there 
that  the  administration  had  proposed  to  cut. 
But  those  large  majorities  also  wanted  to 
stay  within  the  totals  that  the  president  bad 
set  and.  in  the  case  of  the  deflcit,  to  go  him 
one  better. 

For  those  who  succumbed  to  the  over- 
whelming desire  to  put  a  little  of  that  edu- 
cation aid  back  into  the  Beagan  budget 
without  increasing  the  deflcit.  there  was  at 
least  a  tempoimry  solution.  Why  not  raise 
the  revenue  estimate  by  a  few  blUlon  dcd- 
lars?  Those  things  are  never  entirely  precise 
anyway.  To  get  some  of  the  food  money  back 
in,  why  not  merely  assume  that  interest 
rates  are  going  to  fall  sharply  next  year?  If 
spending  Is  still  several  bUUon  doUars  too 
high,  the  next  step  is  clearly  to  throw  out 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  hope 
that  it  can  eventuaUy  be  financed  by  some 
route  that  won't  show  up  in  the  budget.  The 
budc^t  resolution,  as  it  now  stands,  sets  a 
q>endlng  total  of  $695  billion  that  is  luMler- 
Btated  by  at  least  »lfi  blUlon.  Next  year^ 
deficit  l«  not  the  stated  $38  billion,  but  $50- 
plus  billion — ^better  than  this  year's  •«)- 
plus  bmion.  but  only  slightly  better. 

This  resolution  Is.  of  course,  only  the  first 
of  two.  This  one  sets  limits  for  the  congres- 
sional committees  in  the  months  ahead,  but 
the  second  resolution,  next  September,  sets 
le<^ly  btndtne  limits  on  spending  and  the 
deflcit.  At  that  point,  the  practice  of  sys- 
tematic un-ierstatemeit  becomes  much  more 
difficult  to  maintain.  Then  Congress  will  feel 
another  kind  of  temptation — to  throw  up  Its 
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hMMta.  dMiM*  tbst  tlM  pwfarmMiM  of  the 
ecoimmy  ttam  bam  uiMiqMetodly  poor,  and 
^n««ii««»  tbftt  Um  bwtcet  U  out  of  control. 
TtoaX  kind  of  the*t«r  U  not  helpful  to  pubUc 
conAdMioa  In  the  budget  process. 

npwlrlng  of  confidence,  the  amount  of 
•ittbnMtleal  fudging  In  this  budget  resolu- 
tion dose  not  generate  much  confidence  that 
Oongrwa  la  prepared  to  continue  the  proceas 
of  euttlng  tbsae  progranis  on  a  rigid  schedule 
In  tb*  years  ahead.  The  Reagan  fiscal  plan 
require*  further  large  reductions  there  to 
keq>  step  with  increases  In  defense  and  the 
drop  In  the  tax  rates  that  the  president 
seem.  But  the  message  from  the  Capitol  Is 
that,  while  spending  cuts  are  possible,  they 
are  getting  progreaslTely  harder. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  30,  1981 1 

■CONOMK  BCSIfl :  RSAG4M  BUDCTT 

VhwubRkautt 
(By  Leonard  silk) 

For  the  tUae  being.  President  Reagan  has 
got  what  he  wanted  from  Congress;  a  9695 .5 
bllUon  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
represents  a  cut  o'  943.8  billion  below  the 
Carter  Administration's  proposed  budget  for 
that  yaar.  But  the  Reagan  budget  figures 
are  clearly  wrong,  even  before  the  first  Con- 
gressional budget  resolution  has  been  print- 
ed. Virtually  no  informed  person  In  Congress 
or  the  White  House  believes  tnat  spendlOt; 
In  the  fiscal  year  1983  will  be  anywhere  near 
that  low. 

Next  month  the  appropriations  committees 
of  Congress  will  start  to  wrestle  with  pro- 
ducing agency  totals  that  stay  within  the 
•4M.S  biUlon  celling — a  task  made  impos- 
sible by  prices  and  interest  rates  that  are 
higher  than  the  Administration  or  Congress 
had  assumed. 

By  the  time  the  second  budget  resolution 
Is  voted  In  September,  the  9695.5  billion 
budget  wlU  have  climbed  by  930  bUUon  or 
more. 

Political  speeches  and  newspaper  editorials 
will  then  describe  the  budget  as  "out  of 
control."  Demands  may  follow  for  steeper 
cuts  In  programs  or  for  new  legislation  man- 
dating a  balanced  budget.  Much  of  this  out- 
cry might  be  avoided  If  the  Administra- 
tion and  Consress  face  up  to  reality  now. 

Private  economists  have  already  begun  to 
do  sa  Alan  Oreenspan.  who  was  chairman 
of  Prealdant  Ford's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  who  Is  now  a  member  of  Presl- 
det  Haagan's  high-level  economic  advisory 
committee,  has  Just  advised  the  private 
clients  of  bis  economic  consulting  firm, 
Townaend-Oreenspan  Inc..  that  his  own 
forecast  for  the  1983  budget  total  U  9718.8 
billion,  which  Is  92SJ  billion  higher  than 
the  Adml  n  Istra turn's  figure. 

The  major  Increases.  Mr.  Greenspan,  said 
yesterday  in  an  Interview,  stem  from  higher 
prices  and  higher  interest  rates.  His  own  es- 
timate of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  interest 
bill  m  the  fiscal  year  1983  U  96  bUllon  high- 
er than  that  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  or  Con- 


A  tractable  Congress,  eager  to  go  along 
with  President  Reagan,  has  Ignored  the  budg- 
et estimates  of  Its  own  Congressional  Budg- 
et Ofllo*.  which  has  costed  out  the  Reagan 
budget  at  9731  billion.  The  office  estimated 
that  Interest  charges  on  the  public  debt 
would  likely  be  98.0  blUlon  above  the  Rea- 
gan figures.  And  the  Congressional  office  also 
estimated  that  Infiatlon  and  unemployment 
would  raise  the  oosU  of  a  host  of  programs 
(ranging  tton  Social  Security  to  naUonal 
defense)  about  830  blUlon  above  the  present 
budget  calling. 

The  Cnsigiesshmsl  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  dafanaa  nwmrtlng  will  run  951  bUlion 
aboTstha  Baagin  estimates  in  1983.  With 
Cnngrsaa  showing  signs  of  balking  at  Mr. 
Haagan's  profMaed  cuU  In  Social  Security, 
Madleaia  and  Medicaid,  the  defense  budget, 
cnea  ronsldsred  sacrosanct.  Is  likely  to  come 
under  haanar  pressure  for  reducing  "waste." 


Critics  can  dte  such  Defense  Department 
extravagances  as  the  outlay  of  991  million 
on  military  bands,  which  U  more  than  the 
entire  amount  proposed  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts.  Other  poeslble  cuts 
Include  the  propoeed  expenditures  of  9860 
million  for  de-mothbalUng  the  battleships 
New  Jeraey  and  Iowa  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
Ortstafiy. 

But  any  really  big  savings  in  the  defense 
area  would  Involve  strategic  policy  decisions. 
As  it  stands,  the  Reagan  budget  proposes  to 
Increase  defense  obllgatlonal  authority  from 
9178  billion  In  the  fiscal  year  1981  to  9367.5 
bUUon  In  1986. 

These  Increases  Include  plans  left  behind 
by  the  Carter  Administration  for  three  major 
"conditions  of  deterrence"  to  counterbalance 
the  Soviet  Union:  a  modem  second -strike 
strategic  nuclear  force,  including  the  MX 
missile;  a  mixture  of  theater-based  nuclear 
forces,  which  are  now  to  include  land-mobile 
delivery  vehicles  in  Western  E^irope,  and 
enough  ready  conventional  forces  and  inter- 
continental mobility  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  win  one  major  war  and  one  lesser 
nonnuclear  war. 

William  W.  Kaufman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  In  the  Brookings 
Institution's  new  critique  of  the  budget, 
"SetUng  NaUonal  Priorities,"  notes  that  the 
base  line  for  the  defense  buildup  would  be 
91,086.2  billion  In  constant  1983  dollars. 

The  Reagan  program,  on  top  of  this  Car- 
ter proposal,  would  add  9195  billion  in  total 
obllgatlonal  authority,  also  meas\ired  in  con- 
stant 1983  dollars.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has  not  yet  provided  details  for  its  de- 
fense program  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1982. 

Because  the  Reagan  budget  programs  have 
been  based  on  what  private  economists,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the  securi- 
ties markets  regard  as  overly  optimistic  as- 
sumptions about  inflation  and  economic 
growth,  the  Administration  may  be  com- 
pelled to  face  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
"base"  of  Its  defense  buildup  and  of  com- 
promising with  Congress  by  scaling  down  its 
multlyear  tax-cut  program.  The  issue  Jir. 
Reagan  faces  is  whether  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  checking  Inflation  or  to  the  rapid 
defense  buildup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  order,  the  hour  of  H  o'clock 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  115. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  role. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Io>wa  (Mr.  Grassley)  and 
the  Senator  from  Marvland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THTAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  crRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo) 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Loire)  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  all 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  20,  as  foUows: 


(RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

138  Leg.) 

YEAS— 7« 

Abdnor 

East 

Murfeowskl 

Andrews 

Ford 

Nlcklea 

AimsttT>ng 

Gam 

Nunn 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Oorton 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Preeslsr 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Pro-mlPs 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Prjor 

BOBChWltZ 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

HeLna 

Roth 

Byrd, 

He:ms 

Rudman 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Saaaer 

Byrd,  Rot>ert  C 

.  Inouye 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Rlmpson 

Chafee 

Jepeen 

Hpecter 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Stennla 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Dlxcn 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Dole 

McClure 

Wlamer 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Zoilnaky 

Durenberger 

MitcheU 
NAYS— 30 

Bradley 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Ueconclnl 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Tscogas 

E.ton 

Levin 

Walcker 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

WUUams 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOnNO— ♦ 

Dodd 

Long 

M»*hl»« 

Oiaaaley 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  in  disagreement  be 
dispensed  with. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement  are 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  156  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert:  outlays  as 
follows:  913,177,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  9640.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
19B2:  915.573.000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
91,398.0C0.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983: 
and  917.837.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
93.369,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  158  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion, and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert:  91,963.- 
000,000  and  outlays  by  91,946.000,000  In  fis- 
cal year  1982;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
92.916.000.000  and  outlays  by  92,777.000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  93.995,000,000  and  outlays  by  93,- 
801,000.000  In  fliscal  year  1084;  and 

Resolved.  That  the  Hotise  recede  from 
it*  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  161  to  the  aforesaid  reso- 
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lutlon,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment as  foUows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert:  as  follows: 
14.608.000,000  In  budget  authority  and  94,081,- 
000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983;  94.898,- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  94.699.000,- 
000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  193.;;  and 
94,930,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  94,- 
789,000,000  in  ouUays  for  fiscal  year  1384; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  163  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  Insert: 

(8)  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  jwlsdlctlon  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as 
to  achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  9765,000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  9309,000,000  In  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1983;  9736,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  9S04,(X)0,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and  9714.000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  9594,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  161  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  omit  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  strike  out  lines  14 
through  18  on  page  27  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution. 

On  page  37,  line  24,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (10)  and 
Insert:    (9); 

On  page  38,  line  21.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (11)  and 
Insert:   (10); 

On  page  29,  line  17.  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (13)  and 
Insert:   (II); 

On  page  30,  line  14,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (13)  and 
Insert:   (13); 

On  page  31,  line  1,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (14)  and 
Insert:   (13); 

On  page  31,  line  13,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (15)  and 
Insert:   (14); 

On  page  31,  line  22.  of  the  House  engroesed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (16)  and 
insert:   (16); 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  169,  and  concur  therein  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  strike  out 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment. 

On  page  29,  line  20.  of  the  Hotise  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (C|. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  170,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  outlays  as 
follows:  96346.000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  91,033.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  95,122,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
92,665,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  96.241.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
94.355.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984; 

Resolved.  That  the  Hotise  recede  from  Its 
disa(?Teement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  174.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaad  to  be  In- 


serted by  said  amendment.  Insert:  93,099,- 
000,000  and  outlays  by  9«,24i,000.000  In  fiscal 
year  19&2;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
93,660.000,000  and  outlays  by  99.3^7.000.000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity oy  93,511,000.000  and  outlays  oy  99,573.- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nimibered  177.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert: 

"9140,000,000  In  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  93,193.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  93,O96,00OX)0O  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  93.961.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
93335,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  94,651,000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
94.451.000.C00  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984;". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  179.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

m  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert: 
"thority  and  outlays  as  follows:  95.846.000.- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  9133.000.000  In 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981;  914.498.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  9840,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  917,450,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  92,133.000,0(X)  In  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  920,341.000.000  in  budget 
authority  and  93.779.000.000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984;". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  182.  and  concur  therein  with 
amendments  as  foUows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and  In- 
sert the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment. 

On  page  35.  line  15,  of  the  House  engrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (C) . 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  190,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert: 
"thority  by  939,000,000  and  outlays  by  949,- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1981;  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  9596.000.000  and  ouUays  by 
9575.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  91.481,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  9 1,395 .000 .0<X)  in  fiscal  year  1983;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  92,452,000,000 
and  outlays  by  92,311,000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1984;  and". 

fRetolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  191.  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert:  thority 
and  outlays  as  follows:  92.388.000,000  In 
budget  authorttv  and  9414.000.000  In  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  910.492,000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $8,225,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982;  912.539,000,000  In  budget 
auUiority  and  911.009.000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  and  915,048.000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  913.746.000.000  In  outUys  for 
fiscal  year  1984; 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  199.  and  concur  therein  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  said  amendment,  and  restore  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

On  page  41.  line  9,  of  the  House  enirrossed 
concurrent  resolution,  strike  out  (Sec.  305 
(a) )  and  insert:  Sec.  305 

On  page  42  of  the  House  engrossed  con- 
current resolution,  strike  out  lines  1  through 
8. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  oq  the 
amendents  In  disagreement. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  technical  amendments  and  they  are 
cleared  on  both  sides.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  in  disagreement  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  in  disagreonent  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
AND    RESCISSION    ACT   OF    1981 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (HJl.  3512). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  ask  that  it  not  be  charged 
against  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  will  with- 
hold imtfl  the  Senate  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  correct.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  All  those  who  wish  to 
converse,  please  retire  from  the  Cham- 
ber. The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  E:ansas  Is  recog- 
nized. 

tTP  AimnilfEIIT  MO.   lis 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
vote.  I  understand,  wll  be  on  an  amend- 
ment offered  earlier  in  the  momlni? — 
in  fact,  hardly  daylight — hy  the  dlstln- 
pulshed  Senator  from  New  York,  who  of- 
fered it  at  7  ajn.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
be  here. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  admit,  in  the  absence  of  an 
audience,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  as 
persuasive  as  otherwise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prcs'dent,  the  rest  of 
us  wo!:e  up  to  flad  this  amendment  on 
our  doorstep.  We  learned  very  quickly 
that  the  thrust  of  it  would  prohibit  any- 
one from  doing  anything  about  social 
security.  What  we  would  have,  in  effect, 
is  a  dLsastrous  problem  facing  us  this 
year  and  next  year,  as  far  as  benefits  are 
concerned  and  as  far  as  the  integrity  of 
the  system  is  concerned. 

There  are  11  different  thmgs  thnt  we 
would  be  precluded  from  doing  if  the 
Mojmihan  amendment  is  adopted.  Four 
of  those  things.  I  might  add,  have  been 
suggcited  by  members  of  the  other  party. 
I  just  hone  that  we  can  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
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T«Bterdmy  we  had  a  fairly  good  agree- 
ment CO  wbat  we  think  might  be  the 
future  of  this  system.  This  is  total  de- 
cspttatlon.  There  Is  no  room  for  negotia- 
tion. There  is  no  room  to  try  to  improve 
the  ssrstem. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment— I  am  not  going  to  try  to  char- 
acteriae  the  amendment.  I  Just  think  it 
goes  too  far.  I  hope  that  we  would  have 
a  resounding  vote  on  the  motion  to  table. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Air.  Rixglk,  BAr. 
Baucxts.  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Mr.  Melchbk 

be  listed  as  cosponsors^ 

TIm  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
did  end  up  unanimous  in  this  matter  and 
we  agreed  there  had  to  be  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  bring  the  social  security  sys- 
ton  into,  at  once,  a  condition  of  fiscal 
solvency  while  maintaining  its  puniose  of 
social  insurance. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
hear  me  on  this,  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  in  the  subcommit- 
tee that  will  have  to  deal  with  this. 

And.  as  such.  I  would  not  characterize 
this  amendment  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does.  But  if  we  are  going  to  go 
forward  in  a  bipartisan  way  to  protect 
and  sustain  the  system.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  withdraw  the  amendment  at 
this  point.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  go 
forward  to  a  vote,  we  can.  If  he  wants 
to  maintain  the  bipartisan  policy  of 
this  enterprise,  I  am  prepared  to,  in  that 
spirit,  withdraw  the  amendment  and  I 
asK  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield.  I  am  normally  willing  to 
accommodate 

Mr.  BRAIHjEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor wUl  yield.  I  am  normally  willing  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  But  I  think,  in  this  case,  there 
should  be  an  expression  by  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  amendment  was  offered,  I  know. 
In  good  faith.  Maybe  the  prevailing  mood 
In  the  Senate  is  that  we  should  not  do 
anything,  just  let  the  system  go  broke. 
Tliat  Is,  in  essence,  what  the  choice  will 
be. 

So  I  would  object  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     The 
Chair   win   inform   the   Senator   from 
K^sasthat  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  previously  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  table. 
An  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  an  additional  minute  for  each  side. 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  request?  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordernl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
Ihope  that  the  Senate  would  allow  any 
BmatOT  who  offers  an  amendment,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  or  th*  other  side  of 

Sfn  ?i^K  •  ?  ^  *^«'  *o  withdraw  it 
and  if  he  does  so  in  the  spirit  that  has 
«I«««»«l    by    Mr.    MoTHiHAif: 


been 


namely,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
approach  this  matter,  as  we  Indicated 
jresterday,  in  a  bipiutlsan  way.  It  is  a 
problem  that  is  going  to  require  a  bi- 
partisan solution.  Mr.  MonriHAir.  for 
that  reason,  who  stated  he  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
win  be  dealing  with  this,  wishes  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  I  hope  that  we 
would  not  object  to  his  doing  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  nor- 
mally do,  I  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  distingxU&hed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  indicated  that  the  superior 
product  we  adopted  yesterday  does,  in 
fact.  Indicate  broad  bipartisan  support. 
We  have  a  real  problem  here.  In  spite 
of  all  the  written  reports  this  morning, 
it  is  not  going  to  go  away  by  this  resolu- 
tion or  those  tried  yesterday. 

I  withdraw  my  objection.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 

We  do  have  a  real  problem  and  we 
should  not  fool  the  senior  citizens.  I 
commend  the  President  for  putting  it 
out  on  the  table.  He  is  willing  to  work 
with  us,  with  the  Congress,  with  Con- 
gressman PicKLx,  with  Senator  A«m- 
STKONG,  Senator  Motniran,  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
others  who  have  a  direct  responsibility. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

vr  AMsiTDKurr  no.  \n 
The  questlm  is  now  on  the  appeal  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive nature  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (UP  No.  123). 

B«r.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lomo)  Is 
necessarily  atjsent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  127  Leg.) 
TEAS — 60 
Abdnor  oohen  Oleim 

Armatrang  D'Ain«to  Oonon 

Daitfortb  OraMley 

Denton  HArt 

Dodd  Sfttch 

Cola  Hatfield 

Domenlcl  Heflln 

Jr.    Durenberger      Helm* 


JepMD 
Joluuton 

KaaMbaum 


Keniwsdr 

LMtay 

MafttlnKljr 

Mcaur* 

Ualeber 

M«tMnlMi«im 

MltClMU 


AndTBWB 
B«ntwn 
Boran 
BHdlar 

Bumpers 
Burdlck 
CAnnon 
CbUM 

CocIUAn 

OrmnAton 

DeOonclnl 

DUon 

Eagleton 


icornUiaa 
Murkowikl 
Nlcklea 
Nunn 

PACkWOOd 

Pea 

Praaaler 

Proxmlr* 

Quayle 

Both 

Budman 

NATS— as 
Kion 

OoidwAter 

BAwldnA 

HAyAkAwa 

Helns 

HolUngs 

Huddleaton 

Inouye 

LAxalt 

Lenn 

Lugar 

MAtAUnAgA 

NOT  VOTINO— a 


SctamlU 
f^impna 
StAfford 

StATAlia 

ByzBins 

Towar 

WAUop 

WAmar 

Walckar 


Percy 
Pi  juc 
BAndolph 


SArbAoea 


Spactar 

Stcnnla 

Tburmond 

TeongAis 

WUaema 

Zorinakr 


Lone 


60. 


BAker 

BaucuA 

Biden 

BoachwltA 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Xaat 
ChAfaa  Oatb 


Bumpbray 
JAckaon 


MAthlAA 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

"me  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order.  WUl  Senators  who 
wish  to  converse  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  wiU 
be  in  order. 

AMSNOICXNT  MO.   Sa 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire as  to  what  the  pending  business 
is. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

business  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
is  the  Warner  amendment.  Under  the 
previous  order  of  the  Senate,  20  minutes 
of  debate  remain,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Uaca.  Oregcm,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

I  wish  to  state  why  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  It  was  my  motion 
that  deleted  this  money  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  then  in  the  fuU  committee, 
although  I  support  the  binary  proposal. 
We  cut  that  out  because  I  felt  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Senator 
Hattixld,  would  be  in  a  position  of  try- 
ing to  amend  the  bill  he  was  managing 
on  the  floor. 

The  item  is  in  the  House  blU.  We  noti- 
fied the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
we  would  put  the  money  back  into  the 
bill  in  conference. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  to  speak  Is 
that  as  a  result  of  being  unwilling  to  let 
us  take  this  item  to  conference.  Uie 
amendment  before  the  Senate  deletes 
$20  million  from  Army  operation  and 
maintenance.  We  increased  the  O.  ft  M. 
account  for  the  Army  by  $20  million. 

What  would  happen  in  conference 
would  be  that  the  binary  would  have 
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come  back  and  we  would  have  been  able 
to  hold  the  920  million  for  the  Army 
O.  ft  M.  because  we  know  that  other 
adjustments  wUl  be  made  in  conference. 

unfortunately,  the  binary  account  Is 
only  $1-7  minion  In  outlays;  the  O.  ft  M. 
account  is  $17  million  In  outlays.  So  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  to 
decrease  the  readiness  of  the  Army  by 
$17  million  this  year— this  year,  before 
October. 

It  IS  very  unfortunate  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  win  not  give  us  the 
leeway  to  go  to  conference  with  a  blU 
we  know  can  Improve  the  readiness  of 
the  military,  rather  than  Insisting,  once 
again,  on  just  getting  their  own  way.  If 
it  keeps  up,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  go  to  the 
conference  with  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  defense. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  very  Interesting 
that  we  have  asked  some  very  legitimate 
questions  of  the  proponents  and  those 
who  have  been  advocates  of  this  proposal 
for  quite  some  time. 

One  simple  question  we  have  asked  Is 
this:  What  is  the  position  of  the  allies? 
There  is  no  reason  to  go  ahead  with  this 
project  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
adequacy  of  storage  and  the  proper  posi- 
tioning of  this  material;  and  that,  obvi- 
ously, has  to  include  our  allies,  because 
it  must  be  prepositioned  In  Europe  in 
order  to  be  effective. 

Let  me  recite  briefly  the  testlmmiy  we 
had  in  the  committee  when  Secretary 
Weinberger  was  before  the  committee  an 
this  subject.  I  read  from  the  committee 
record.  I  asked  this  question: 

Would  you  supply  the  Committee  with  aU 
relevant  Intonnatlon  concerning  each  NATO 
AlUaa'  reaction  to  this  propoaal  And  a  country 
by  country  report  on  their  poaltlon  regard- 
ing chemical  we^x>nry  la  general? 

This  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Weinberger: 

As  noted  CArlier,  though  we  hAve  not  held 
formAl  consultAtlons  with  the  EuropeAn  Al- 
lies on  CW  Issues,  they  appcAr  generAlly 
sensitive  to  these  Issues.  However,  becAuae 
of  the  lack  of  formAl  consultAtlcms,  we  Are 
not  Able  to  provide  their  reActlons  to  a  po- 
tential U.S.  production  decision  or  to  deUn- 
eAte  indlvlduAi  government  positions  on 
cbemlcAl  weApoiB. 

So  that  has  not  been  resolved. 

No.  2,  let  me  read  from  a  statement  by 
Saul  Hormats — a  copy  of  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  He 
is  the  former  Director  of  Development. 
l>epartment  of  Defense,  and  his  letter  Is 
on  this  subject. 

The  proposed  binary  munltlona  Are  not  a 
simple  chAnge  from  other  rounds,  but  Are  An 
entirely  new  design.  Their  functioning  wlU 
be  entirely  different  from  their  predeceaaor*. 
Knglneerlng  dau  must  be  obtained  on  cloud 
size  and  shape,  rate  of  formAUon.  yield,  drop- 
leU  size  distribution.  Derslstency,  etc..  etc., 
sUtistlcAlIy  and  dynAmlcAlly.  And  In  sUtlstl- 
cAUy  slgniflcant  numbers.  These  must  be 
with  live,  not  stmultant.  nmnds. 

Then  he  says: 

dnT?i„*^'*'*  *°  *  mnltl-bUlloa  dollar  p»o- 
aurtton  profwam  without  the  above  te^g 
program  would  be  a  crlmtaAl  wAate  of  money 

»^.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
senator  yield,  on  mv  time,  so  that  I  mav 
answer  the  quesUon?        •«»"»»  ^  may 


Mr.  HAITCELD.  I  have  not  finished 
the  report.  Tlien  I  wiU  yield. 
I  continue  reading  from  the  letter: 
When  I  developed  and  introduced  Into 
production  the  preaently  stockpiled  chemi- 
cal munitions,  I  modified  the  designs  of 
existing  suitable  munitions,  for  which  we 
had  A  very  lAige  Amount  of  field  test  knowl- 
edge. Even  so.  we  conducted  a  very  lArge 
number  ot  ststlc  And  then  dynAmlc  trials. 
We  bAd  to  mAke  numerous  design  chAnges 
AS  these  trlAlA  progressed.  And  in  some  cAses. 
cntlcAUy  important  changes  they  were.  We 
would  never  have  gone  Into  production  with- 
out All  this  engineering  datA,  even  on  as 
simple  An  AdAption  program  as  we  could 
devise.  The  use  of  computers  in  the  design 
process  Is  a  useful  tool  but  will  not  predict 
Anticipated  problems.  There  cAn  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  ActuAl  experiments. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  entire 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Saul  Hormats. 
who  has  been  the  director  of  the  chemi- 
cal weapon  program  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  r^resents  a  greater  au- 
thority than  probably  anybody  in  this 
Chamber. 

One  last  comment  on  that,  and  then  I 
win  yield.  He  says: 

No  field  ctHnmander  cam  ever  be  certain,  in 
A  chemlcAl  wax,  of  the  effectiveness  of  his 
chemicAl  Attack.  This  Applies  to  both  An 
offensive  And  a  defensive  posture.  This  un- 
certainty is  greater  by  At  leAAt  An  order  of 
mAgnltude  ttxhn  with  any  other  weApon  sys- 
tem, neld  InteUlgence  In  a  bAttle  sttuAtlon 
is  most  Inadequate.  AU  a  field  commander 
would  have  Are  tArget  effect  estlmAtes.  To 
aak  him  to  base  his  next  action  on  estimates 
derived  from  insufllcleat  dsta  is  to  Ask  him 
to  court  dlsAster. 

I  jrleld,  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Quickly,  I  respond  to  the  questions  the 
Senator  has  mentioned,  as  I  understand 
them. 

First,  what  is  the  position  of  the  aUies? 
My  response  is  that  we  have  no  guar- 
antee that  the  only  conflict  in  which 
we  may  have  to  send  our  troops  some  day 
win  be  in  the  NATO  arena.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  be  controlled  in  making  a 
preproduction  decision  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  solely  on  the  reluctance  of  the 
NATO  allies  at  this  time  to  agree  several 
years  from  now  to  deployment  of  binary 
weapons  on  their  soil.  It  may  happen 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  we  have  permis- 
sion to  store  these  any  place  in  the 
world? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  question  of  storage 
is  secondary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  we  have  permis- 
sion from  any  friend  or  ally? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  a  matter  of 
classification.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge  that  answer  in  this  open 
Chamber. 

BIr.  HATFIELD.  According  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  we  do  not  have,  so  far 
as  our  alUes  are  concerned.  I  would  be 
rather  surprised  if  we  have  permission 
frmn  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hasten  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  particular,  the  subcom- 
mitee.  which  I  chair,  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings.  The  record  is  avail- 
able to  the  Senator,  and  that  answer  is 
available  In  the  record. 


I  read  from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  a  copy  of  which  Is  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator: 

Our  European  AlUes  are  fully  aware  of  the 
bbckground  to  Uiia  decision  and  the  aerloua 
threat  which  we  f  Ace  in  the  chemical  wei4>- 
ons  AreA.  We  hAve  mAde  it  cIaat  to  our  Alllaa 
thAt  the  decision  to  prepare  this  production 
fAclllty  WAS  our  responsibUlty,  to  meet  the 
national  security  needs  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  BCr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  QUAYIiE  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Just  allow  me  to  finish 
the  second  question  that  was  raised  on 
the  issue  of  testing,  which  was  a  very 
good  question.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense is  restricted  from  testing  new 
chemical  agents  by  PubUc  Law  91-441, 
passed  October  1970.  Tbls  act,  which  lim- 
its transportaticm.  open  air  testing,  and 
disposal  of  these  weapons,  has  already 
resulted  in  the  uncertainties  we  face  to- 
day about  the  rellablUty  of  our  existing 
chemical  weapon  stockpfle. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we  better 
amend  the  law  because  we  have  the  tech- 
nical advice  that  this  is  aU  a  fruitless 
effort  if  we  do  not  have  the  possiblUty 
of  testing.  We  are  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse  to  produce  something  we  have 
not  tested  merely  because  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  testing.  Maybe  we 
had  better  address  that  Issue  before  we 
move  ahead  to  start  production. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  tightly  controlled  time  I  win  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  been  waiting  for  over  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Then  I  win  jrldd  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  the  distinguished  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  had  yielded  for  the  purpose 
of  a  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon.  I  thought  he  had 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warnek)  tc  restore  the  funding  for  the 
binary  chemical  production  eqxdpment. 

A  number  of  key  government  officials 
have  supported  the  need  for  binary 
modernization.  I  would  like  to  dte  Just 
a  few.  {minting  out  the  serious  deficien- 
cies of  our  current  chemical  stockpile 
and  the  necessity  for  modernization. 

In  his  overview  of  the  milltarv  posture 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  the  then  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  George 
S.  Brown,  stated: 

The  Soviet  WsrsAW  PACt  forces  continue 
to  mAintAin  a  superior  cspAbility  to  sur- 
vive And  opermte  in  a  toxic  environment  And 
to  employ  chemicAl  weapons  .  .  .  "Hiere  Is 
no  evidence  to  suggest  slowdown  in  Soviet 
efforts  to  improve  their  CApablllty  .  .  . 
Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  clearly  envisions  the 
employment  of  chemical  weapons  in  con- 
Junction  with  either  nuclear  or  conventional 
weapons. 
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The  Chalmum.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Oen.  David  C.  Jones  In  his  fiscal  year 
1980  posture  statonent  said: 

Tb*  Joint  Chief*  of  St*ff  support  the 
modemlaktlon  of  the  VS.  chemical  miinl- 
tlona  ctockpUe.  The  alms  of  chemical  weap- 
ons modemlaatlon  are  to  provide  a  sufficient 
stoekpUe,  allow  for  rapid  deployment  of 
munitions  from  storage  to  theater  locations, 
and  provide  greater  employment  flexibility 
through  variations  in  delivery  configurations. 
Modernisation  of  the  CW  deterrent  and  re- 
talUbtory  stockpile  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  converting  the  stockpile  to  binary  muni- 
tions. Binary  munitions  offer  a  feasible, 
economic,  and  safe  alternative  which  would 
limit  potential  haxards  to  areas  surrounding 
storage  sites  and  would  provide  deployment 
flaxlbUlty. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1981  posture  state- 
ment. Chairman  Jones  again  stated: 

The  TTnltad  States  haa  only  a  marginal 
eapabUltgr  to  retaliate  In-klnd  to  enemy  first 
uae  of  letbal  chemical  weapons.  The  aervlce- 
Kble  munitions  stockpUe  is  decreasing 
through  aging  and  obsoleacence  and  will  be 
unusable  by  the  late  1980o  unless  Improve- 
manta  are  made.  An  option  for  Improving 
the  chemical  retaliatory  force  stockpile  Is 
the  binary  munition  system,  which  would 
provide  the  proper  carrier  containers  and 
chemical  mix  to  counter  the  threat. 

Tbm  XTnlted  States  continues  to  seek  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  banning 
offensive  chemical  warfare  (CW)  weapons.  In 
the  abaance  of  such  an  agreement,  and  in 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union's  large  and  ex- 
panding CW  capabilities,  the  United  States 
must  maintain  a  credible  CW  capability.  A 
CW  strategy  of  retaliation  provides  a  non- 
nuclear  alternative  to  deter  a  Warsaw  Pact 
first  use  of  CW  or,  if  deterrence  falls,  to  re- 
spond to  such  use.  If  there  is  no  clear  capa- 
bility to  re^>ond  to  CW  Initiation,  the  ene- 
my may  not  be  deterred.  Furthermore,  the 
capability  for  a  chemical  retaliatory  re^Kmse 
must  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  discour- 
age further  use  of  chemicals  and  to  neu- 
tralize or  reverse  any  military  advantage 
gained  by  the  enemy  through  his  Initiative. 

NATO  doctrine  calls  for  the  retaliatory 
uaa  at  CW,  yet  NATO  has  only  a  limited 
offenslTe  CW  capability.  The  absence  of  an 
effective  NATO  CW  retaliatory  capability 
creates  a  gap  in  the  spectrum  of  flexible  re- 
sponse options,  affordlne  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  Forces  the  potential  for  both  battle- 
field CW  advantages  as  well  as  advantages 
accruing  from  CW  use  on  civilian  popula- 
tions critical  to  lines  of  communication 
(LOC)  operations.  Use  of  CW  agents  would 
favor  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  either  a  conven- 
tional or  a  nuclear  war  tintil  NATO  retali- 
ates In  kind  and  intensity. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1979  Annual  Report 
to  Congress,  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
foise.  Hon.  Harold  Brown  stated: 

The  vulnerability  of  United  States ...  to 
chemical  warfare  attack  and  limitations  on 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  chemical  warfare 
retaliatory  capability  have  resulted  in  a  re- 
duced deterrent  stockpUe  . . .  Principal  de- 
velopments include  . . .  binary  munitions 
items  to  modernize  the  present  retaliatory 
StockpUe. 

In  Secretary  Brown's  fiscal  year  1980 
annual  report  he  said : 

In  view  of  the  impressive  Soviet  CW  capa- 
bilities, it  seemi  prudent  to  deploy  and 
maintain  a  credible  chemical  warfare  capa- 
biUty.  We  must  Insure  that  there  are  no 
real  or  Soviet-perceived  mlUtary  or  politi- 
cal advmntagca  in  imM^t.ing  chemical  war- 
fare. He  roes  on  to  say.  We  Intend  to  main- 
tain a  stockpile  that  can  be  rapidly  deoloyed 
and  baa  a  r— rmiMe  employment  fiezlbUlty. 


Ifodemliatlon  of  our  chemical  warfare  re- 
taliatory StockpUe  could  be  aocompUabad 
...  by  oonvertlng  the  atockpUe  to  binary 
munitions. 

Secretary  Brown  In  his  1982  annual 
report  to  Congress  Included  his  concerns 
regarding  the  need  for  a  credible  chemi- 
cal deterrent.  He  stated : 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  to  ffUmlnatft  the  threat  of  chem- 
ical warfare,  and  in  view  of  the  improving 
Soviet  CW  capabUltles,  we  must  also  main- 
tain a  credible  chemical  warfare  retaUatory 
capabiUty  to  ensure  that  there  are  no  real 
or  perceived  advantages  to  the  Soviets  in 
initiating  a  chemical  attack. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  has  tdso  expressed 
his  concern.  During  hearings  on  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  DOD  appropriations  bill, 
Oen.  Bernard  Rogers  stated: 

Today,  Allied  Command  Europe  has  no 
capable  retaliatory  abUlty  against  the  So- 
viet Union  in  order  to  deter  their  use  of  CW. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  NATO  where  I  visited  with  our 
soldiers,  oCBcers  and  enlisted  men. 

One  comment  that  I  heard  consist- 
ently from  these  soldiers,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  was  their  concern  that 
the  Soviets  would  use  chemical  warfare 
against  them.  They  were  very  concerned 
that  the  United  States  had  no  capability 
in  this  field  and  thus  no  deterrent 
against  a  Soviet  attack. 

Mr.  President,  I  reported  this  finding 
to  our  committee  and  recommended  that 
we  take  steps  to  correct  it.  A  copy  of  my 
report  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  here  on  this  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  also  say  that  the 
need  for  chemical  deterrent  is  clear. 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  General  George  E.  Brown,  made 
this  statement.  I  wish  for  the  Senate  to 
hear  this. 

Warsaw  Pact  doctrine  clearly  envisions  the 
employment  of  chemical  weapons  in  con- 
Junction  with  either  nuclear  or  conventional 
weapons. 

That  is  the  highest  military  man  we 
had  under  President  Carter  and  prior  to 
then. 

What  does  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Jones 
say? 

The  Joint  Chiefs  support  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  chemical  munitions 
stockpile. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  highest  mili- 
tary officer  we  have  today. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  chemical 
weapons  have  been  historically  used 
against  nations  having  no  retalitatory 
capability. 

They  were  used  by  Germany  in  World 
War  I,  by  the  Italians  in  Ethiopia  in 
1935,  by  the  Japanese  in  China  in  1937, 
by  the  U.AJI.  in  Yemen  in  1967.  by  the 
Vietnamese  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea; 
and  by  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan  in 
1980. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  US. 
policy  is  one  of  deterrence  and  retalia- 
tion. We  will  not  use  gas  first.  But  if  the 
enemy  uses  it  first,  we  should  retaliate. 
We  have  to  retaliate  to  save  our  own 
soldiers.  However,  there  Is  a  risk  that 


Inaction  and  the  effects  of  deterioration 
and  obsolesence  will  equate  to  unilateral 
chemical  disarmament. 

The  third  point  I  make  Is  that  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  going  on  since  1976  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets  and,  therefore,  we 
can  see  their  intent.  They  plan  to  use 
this  gas,  and.  therefore,  we  shouid  be 
prepared  to  retaliate  in  the  event  they 
use  it  first. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  simply  wish 
to  say  that  this  first-hand  information 
from  our  soldiers  in  NATO  seems  to  me 
should  bear  our  strong  support.  They 
are  the  men  over  there.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  have  to  fight  the 
war.  They  are  on  the  ground.  They  are 
right  upon  the  border.  I  went  up  there 
and  talked  with  them.  They  are  deeply 
concerned  that  we  do  not  have  any  re- 
taliatory capability  which  will  provide 
the  deterrent  we  need  to  meet  this 
threat.  I  haps  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  because  it  is  Important  to 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation,  it  is 
impartant  to  saving  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  who  are  over  there  ready  to 
fight  and  would  have  to  fight  if  war 
comes. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  share  these 
same  concerns  shown  by  some  of  our  past 
and  present  top  military  and  civilian 
leaders  in  the  Defense  Department. 
Binary  modernization  is  critical  for  a 
credible  chemical  deterrent  capability 
supportive  of  national  policy.  I  Join  in 
the  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
for  a  question  from  the  Senator  frcmi 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  for  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  impres- 
sion that  one  of  the  major  advantages  of 
the  binary  approach  is  that  it  is  far,  far 
safer. 

I  ask  the  Senator  what  his  opinion 
of  the  safety  aspects  are  of  the  binary 
approach  as  opposed  to  the  chemical 
weapons  we  have  now  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  very  critical  part  of  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  a  critical  part  of 
it.  The  present  inventory  is  leaking,  it 
is  unstable.  The  new  weapons  to  be  con- 
structed are  binary.  TTiere  have  two 
parts.  Their  components  are  nonlethal 
until  such  time  as  they  are  mated.  That 
adds  the  safety  feature. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  key  element  to  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  make  that  point  as  strongly  as 
I  can.  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
opposed  to  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  the  very  people  most  con- 
cerned about  our  present  chemical  in- 
ventory. They  should  be  trying  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  chemical  munitions  that 
we  have  because  what  we  have  are  dan- 
gerous, they  are  leaking  and  obsolescent. 
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What  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  to  get  rid  of  these  dangerous 
unitary  weapons  and  replace  them  with 
safe,  binary  systems  which  only  have  a 
toxic  capablUty  when  their  two  units 
come  together.  The  effect  of  the  binary 
modernization  programs  will  be  to  pro- 
tect our  own  forces,  our  own  troops,  and 
It  Is  the  safest  means  of  deploying 
chemical  munitions. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  jxAnt  Is  that 
we  have  been  quoting  scientists  here.  I 
have  here  the  recent  Defense  Science 
Board  report  on  chemical  warfare.  The 
panel  was  unanimous  In  its  conclusion 
that  we  must  proceed  with  the  binary 
modernization  program.  The  panel's  re- 
port is  a  classified  document;  I  cannot 
put  that  In  the  Record.  But  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  scientists  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Science  Board  on 
chemical  warfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
DSB  CRZMicAt  WARrAac  Btddt  Membership 

Chairman:  John  Deuteh. 

Executive  SecreUry:  Lt.  Col.  Carol  Tamall. 
moTEcnoN  PAino. 

Prof.  Joshua  Lederberg,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Ivan  Bennett. 

Oen.  George  Blancbard. 

Dr.  Victoria  Chan-Palay. 

BO  NUes  Fulwyler. 

Dr.  Reuven  Leopold. 

Dr.  Herbert  Ley. 

Dr.  Raymond  Murray. 

RADM  Harry  Schrader. 

WEAPONS   deuvert 

Adm.  Isaac  Kldd,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Carl  Feldbaum. 

BO  Harry  OoodaU. 

Dr.  Norman  Hackerman. 

Dr.  Ivan  Sutherland. 

BG  Gerald  Watson. 

Amb.  Seymour  Weiss. 

Dr.  Roberta  Wohlstetter. 
NATIONAL  SBCoarrr  polict  ans  arms  coimoi. 

Prof.  Henry  Rowen,  Cbalnnan. 

Ms.  Sheila  Buckley. 

BO  Harry  Goodall. 

Ms.  Amoretta  Hoeber. 

Amb.  Thomas  Pickering. 

Col.  John  Tangier. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  unanimous  report  supporting  going 
ahead  with  the  binary  program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  quite  brief. 

Mr.  President,  like  many  other  parts  of 
our  military  program,  I  look  upon  this 
chiefiy  for  its  value  as  a  deterrent,  and 
the  lack  of  it  will  bring  about  very  serious 
consequences  and  unnecessary  risks. 

So  I  was  for  the  authorization  of  these 
matters  and  particularly  when  It  was 
cleared  up  as  to  safety  and  so  forth  by 
the  binary  features  that  has  now  been 
cranked  into  this  ultramodern  weapon, 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Ml.  President,  I  know  the 
Senator  froi^  Virginia  is  just  about  out 
of  time. 


Mr.  President,  In  the  debate  of  the 
last  2  years  In  the  Senate  on  this  issue, 
the  proponents  and  opponents  have  cov- 
ered the  spectrum  of  arguments  in  great 
detail  with  niuch  emotion  and  disagree- 
ment. I  have  only  two  points  to  make. 
There  is  one  important  fact  on  which 
there  is  no  disagreement  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  It  may  be  the  most  important 
fact.  In  a  military  context  in  NATO,  we 
have  a  monumental  deficiency  in  both 
offensive  and  defensive  chemical  capabil- 
ity. There  is  no  clearer  fact,  and  I  know 
of  no  rebuttal  to  this  military  analysis. 
The  second  point  is  that  the  U.S.  pol- 
icy of  unilateral  restraint  has  done  noth- 
ing to  remedy  these  deficiencies — in  fact, 
it  has  made  them  worse.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  or  indication  that 
unilateral  restraint  in  this  area  is  ever 
going  to  produce  any  kind  of  substantive, 
verifiable  and  equitable  agreement. 

I  agree  with  those  who  abhor  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  and  believe  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  prohibit 
chemical  warfare.  However,  It  should  be 
abundantly  clear  from  history  that  the 
only  wsiy  we  can  accomplish  that  goal 
Is  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  will  not  be  in  a  posture  of  total, 
complete  or  even  substantial  dominance 
with  their  own  chemical  weapons  due  to 
the  default  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO.  _^    ^^, 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  this 
amendment  to  begin  the  long,  long  path 
to  correct  an  extremely  significant  and 
glaring  military  deficiency. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired- .  ,j 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  because  we  only 
have  2%  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  to  add  $20 
million  to  this  bill  to  equip  the  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal  for  production  of  new  offensive 
chemical  weapons. 

My  opposition  is  based  on  three 
grounds.  Rrst,  despite  congressional 
urging,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  moved  quickly  or  substantially 
enough  to  provide  our  own  troops  with 
sufficient  defensive  equipment  to  fight 
in  a  chemical  atmosphere.  If  our  forces 
are  not  prepared  for  chemical  defense, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  equip  them  with 
chemical  weaimns. 

Second,  we  have  not  consulted  in  a 
substantive  fashion  at  a  high  level  with 
our  allies  who  have,  in  the  past,  been 
most  reluctant  to  address  whether 
NATO  should  introduce  new  lethal 
chemical  weapons  on  their  soil.  This 
should  not  be  a  unilateral  issue  which 
we  decide  without  true  consultation  with 
our  allies. 

Finally,  the  administration  has  not  yet 
fully  articulated  its  chemical  weapons 
policy  nor  formally  Informed  CMigress 
of  It.  _. 

Mr.  President,  unlike  nuclear  warfare, 
chemical  warfare  can  be  coimtered  with 
an  effective  defense.  It  is  possible  to 
equip  and  train  troops  to  operate  in  a 


chemical  environment.  In  fact.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  do  so.  Since  the  Soviet  Union 
possesses  an  extensive  supply  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  any  chemical  warfare  will 
involve  Soviet  attacks  against  our  forces. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  forces  are  well  pre- 
pared for  chemical  defense.  They  have 
extensive  chemical  defense  equijHnent. 
and  they  train  frequently  under  simul- 
ated chemical  warfare  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  re- 
mains greatly  deficient  in  chemical  de- 
fense. Despite  much  recent  talk  of  Im- 
provements, we  have  no  effort  under- 
way which  compares  in  scope  to  Soviet 
chemical  defense.  And  our  troops  still 
train  only  infrequently  under  realistic 
chemical   warfare   conditions. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
would  Instead  offer  an  amendment  to 
provide  the  same  increase  in  funds  for 
chemical  defense,  I  would  happily  Join 
with  them. 

Before  taking  any  steps  to  produce  new 
chemical  weapons,  we  must  also  consult 
closely  with  our  allies,  the  natlcwis  on 
whose  soil  these  weapons  would  most 
probably  be  used.  What  is  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  Ini- 
tiation of  a  VS.  binary  program?  U  war 
came.  It  would  be  most  Intense  on  Ger- 
man soli.  Chemical  warfare  would  be 
more  likely  there  than  anywhere  else. 
We  know  the  Germans  have  refused  to 
develop,  own,  or  use  chemical  weapons 
themselves.  What  is  their  view  of  Ameri- 
cans doing  so?  What  is  their  position  on 
this  program?  And  how  would  the  deci- 
slOTi  to  move  forward  toward  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  binary  cheimcal 
weapons  affect  the  sensitive  and  cMitro- 
versial  Issue  of  the  deoloyment  of  theater 
nuclear  weapons  In  Europe? 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
subject  of  high-level  consultation.  Yet 
it  clearly  should  be,  before  any  decision 
to  build  production  facilities  is  made. 
Building  new  chemical  weapons  that 
would  not  be  stored  In  Europe  adds 
little  to  our  deterrent  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
confuse  a  need  for  better  capability  In 
chemical  warfare  with  a  need  for  this 
facility.  The  most  pressing  need  is  bet- 
ter chemical  defense,  not  offensive  chem- 
ical weapons.  Nor  should  we  think  this  is 
a  unilateral  issue,  an  issue,  which  can 
be  decided  without  cMisultation  with  our 
allies.  UntU  we  seriously  address  the 
chemical  defense  problem  and  untfl  we 
have  a  NATO  position  on  these  weapons. 
It  is  premature  to  build  new  facilities  to 
build  offensive  chemical  weapons.  This  is 
a  policy  reversal  too  serious  to  make  in 
the  absence  of  tnorough  public  debate. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  add  two  other, 
more  direct  points. 

First,  a  number  of  Senators  have 
argued  we  need  new  chemical  weapons 
because  the  current  ones  are  deteriorat- 
ing. That  is  not  what  the  Army  has  told 
the  citizens  of  Denver.  A  number  of  these 
chemical  munitions  have  been  stored  in 
my  home  State  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  for  5. 10. 15  years.  The  Army  has 
put  forward  a  rather  vast  record  as  to 
how  safe  these  weapons  are,  how  they 
are  not  leaking,  how  they  are  secure, 
and  how  thev  are  not  deteriorating. 

So  to  counter  all  these  arguments  to- 
day about  how  our  chemical  stockpile  is 
in  such  bad  shape,  therefore.  I  could  pro- 
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vtde  tfa0  whole  record  put  forward  by  the 
Uj8.  Annj  that  theee  weaDons  are  not 
rtetwrinraHng.  In  fact,  the  Army  says 
thgf  are  ao  safe  they  can  be  and  have 
been  stored  at  the  end  of  a  runway  of  an 
totemattanal  airport  for  15  or  20  years. 
That  is  how  safe  the  Aimy  says  they  are. 
Second,  Chancellor  Schmidt  is  in  town. 
Let  us  ask  him  if  he  wants  these  weapons 
stored  in  Germany,  because  that  is 
whoe  they  are  going  to  be  stockpUed. 
What  is  the  policy  of  our  NATO  allies 
on  fihemtcal  weapons? 

TlUs  could  be  an  Incident  for  NATO 
like  the  neutron  bombs  all  over  again. 
We  are  going  forward  with  a  weapon 
which  is  going  to  be  put  on  their  soil, 
yet  we  have  not  the  foggiest  idea  how 
the  NATO  allies  feel  about  it. 
Let  us  ask  Chancellor  Schmidt. 
Finally,  our  own  troops  are  not 
equipped  to  fight  in  a  chemical  environ- 
ment. 

The  PRESmmo  omCER.  The 
Senator^  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATPIEU>.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  mlniite  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  Pres!dent.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding. 
My  position  is  slightly  dJfferoit  from 
almost  anything  I  heard  here  today.  It 
Is  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  beat  some- 
thing with  nothing. 

TTie  Soviets  obviously  have  a  lot  of 
chemical  agents,  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  Just  made  a  very  impassioned 
argument  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

What  we  have  is  leaking;  it  is  danger- 
ous. But  the  binary  system,  of  course, 
has  two  benign  agents  which  never  come 
together  except  when  fired  on  the  battle- 
field, and  thus  they  will  be  infinitely 
safer  that  what  we  have  now. 

I  may  vote  for  th's  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process,  but  I  am  on  the  Ap- 
proprlatloDs  Committee  and  we  took  it 
off  because  we  said  the  supplemental 
was  no  place  to  take  up  new  projects 
such  as  this.  Everybody  knows  what  sup- 
plementals  are  for.  and  this  has  no  place 
in  this  bm.  Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregcm. 

I  would  simply  sav  I  think  everybody 
abhors  the  whole  prost'ect  of  chemical 
yarfaj*-  Certainly  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances I  would  be  most  anxious  to 
Join  my  colleague.  Senator  Phtoii.  in  de- 
ploring the  pos^billtv  of  this  being  put 
in  my  State.  But  I  do  thJnk  there  is  a 
safety  factor  here  which  is  imoortant. 
and  that  is  that  these  binary  agents 
never  are  mixed,  and  they  are  totally 
benign  until  they  are  mixed.  They  are 
not  mixed  until  they  are  actually  fired 
on  the  battleflrid. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Ur.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
remaining  period  of  time,  let  me  say 
there  has  been  so  much  erroneous  infor- 
mation before  the  Senate  that  we  have 
no  deterrent  capability,  and  that  is  not 
true. 
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taUatory  um,  firing  at  a  r»t«  of  oa«  cbraUcftl 
•hall  for  evary  10  to  IS  rouixU. 


I^  me  not  quote  from  the  opinions  of 
laymen,  which  is  what  we  are,  but  let 
me  ouote  from  one  of  the  experts.  Dr. 
Meselson,  who  cays  we  have: 

More  th»n  enough  chemical  artillery  »m- 
mnnltloii  itMUa  for  30  days  of  full-scale  re- 


Second,  Senator  Lavni  has  informed 
the  Senate  from  his  observation  of  for- 
mer Secretary  Brown's  testimony  that, 
contrary  to  the  overly  pessimistic  de- 
scriptlim  of  our  present  chemical  weap- 
ons stockpile.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Brown  testified  that  these  present  stocks 
of  chemical  munitions  still  are  a  credible 
deterrent  and  that  they  could  cause  tre- 
mendous damage  if  actually  used  against 
Soviet  troops. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  there  is  not 
the  urgency,  there  is  not  the  need.  This 
will  be  considered  during  the  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization.  This  is  again  one  of 
those  examples  of  where  we  perform  am- 
putation and  major  surgery  against  all 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  $2.5  billion  and  merely  turn 
around  and  let  on  the  floor  this  be  sucked 
up  by  these  military  expenditures  and 
commitments. 

At  this  time  I  move  to  table  the  Warner 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
seccmd. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  outlining 
his  views  of  the  criUcal  need  for  this 
amoidment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Trx  Qmoxiult  or  Da%MBM, 
Wathinffton.  D.C.,  Map  19.  titt. 

Hon.  tMMKgt   HOLUMGS, 

V.S.  Senate. 
WatKington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sknatob:  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  recommendations  made  by  Its  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  FT  1981  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  meastire,  I  wanted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  formally 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
uul  the  Administration  on  the  need  for 
funds  to  prepare  an  Army  facility  for  binary 
chemical  agent  production. 

We  support  the  Initiative  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  FT  1981  to  approve  funds  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  facility.  It  Is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  promptly  the  process  of  redressing  the 
chemical  imbalance  between  ourselves  and 
the  USSR.  We  need  a  greater  retaliatory 
cspablUty  to  deter  the  Soviet  first  use  of 
chemicals.  The  Administration's  request  for 
•20  mllU(»  to  procure  equl'^ment  for  the 
previously  approved  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas, 
faculty  Is  vital  to  our  national  security. 

The  Reagan  Administration  fully  supports 
the  development  of  binary  production  and 
believes  that  steps  taken  toward  reacquiring 
a  credible  offensive  chemical  capability  may 
promote  progress  In  the  arms  control  area  by 
providing  a  further  deterrent  to  the  Soviets. 
In  any  event,  the  President  and  I  beUeve 
further  deferral  of  actions  necessary  to  re- 
store America's  chemical  deterrent  posture 
Is  tantamount  to  imllateral  disarmament, 
and  Is,  consequently,  an  extraordinarily  risky 
course  to  pursue. 

The  Administration  fully  stipports  the  bi- 
partisan effort  to  restore  the  $30  million 


requirwl  In  FT  IMl  for  equipping  the  Pine 
Bluff  Binary  Chemical  Facility. 
Slnomly, 

Casna  WsHBOMa. 


Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  here  is  not  difficult  and  convoluted 
as  many  would  have  you  b^eve.  Ihis  is 
a  simple  one.  Are  we  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remain  competitive 
with  our  principal,  potential  adversary, 
the  Soviets.  There  is  no  question  about 
their  abihty  and  in  my  mind,  wlllingneas, 
to  wage  chemical  warfare.  Their  train- 
ing stressing  individual  and  unit  profi- 
ciency in  offensive  chemical  (H>eratl(»]s  Is 
extensive.  Offensive  chemical  units  are 
integrated  fully  into  Soviet  batUe  for- 
mation. Decontamination  equipment 
abounds  In  the  Soviet  force  structure. 
And,  their  chemical  stockpiles  are  be- 
lieved to  be  vast. 

When  our  own  minimal  efforts  and 
capabilities  are  compared  to  that  of  the 
Soviets,  one  quickly  sees  that  we  will  be- 
gin any  potential  conflict  at  a  totally 
unacceptable  disadvantage. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  this  critical 
first  step  in  providing  our  forces  with 
the  weapons  which  shall  be  necessary 
for  survival  on  the  chemical  battlefield. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPRRZT) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon to  lay  on  the  table  Mr.  WAtim's 
amendment  (No.  56) .  The  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered,  and  the  clert  will 

call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 

is  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  CKANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lokg),  is 

necessarily  absent. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 

other   Senators   in   the   Chamber   who 

wish  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 

nays  50.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 
YEAS— M 


Andrews 
Baker 
Baucua 
Blden 

Bndley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Chafe* 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Dodd 

Domenlcl 

Durenbeigei 

Eagleton 

Abdnor 
Arm^tron^ 


Bosch  wits 
Byrd. 

Barry  F..  Jr. 
BjTd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Ooben 
D'Amato 
DeConclnl 
Denton 
DlTon 
Dole 
East 


Oorton 
Orossley 
Bart 
Hatfield 
Hetns 
Huddlastoa 
Inouye 
Kassebaum 
Kennedy 
Leahy 
Levin 
Uatsunaga 
UcClure 
MetsaotMum 
MltchM 
Muikowakl 
NATS— 60 

Ford 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Havakawa 

HeOln 

Behns 

BolUn^s 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Laralt 

Lugar 


Packwood 

Pdl 

Pressler 

Prormlre 

Pijrui 

Randolph 

Plecle 

Roth 

SaiDanes 

Saaaer 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tjotwas 

Welcker 

WlUlams 

Uatttnidy 

Uelcher 

Uovnlhan 

Nlckles 

Niun 

Percy 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

S'mpaon 

Stennis 

Symms 

"Thunnond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnaky 
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Long 

So  the  motlcm  to  lay  on  the  taWe 
amendment  No.  6«  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
question  now  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  \Wthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (putting  the  question). 

The  amendment  (No.  56)  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
recite  the  situation  as  we  now  find  it  and 
make  whatever  provisions  are  necessary 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  an  order  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Not  in 
sequence.  There  Is  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  no  later  than  1:30  pjn. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Oaaixf  Since  the  Ashbrook  language  is 
a  committee  amendment,  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Hyde-Helms  amendment 
at  4:30,  will  the  Senate  then,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  absent 
any  other  agreement,  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Ashbrook  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments in  order.  The  1  hour  would  no 
longer  be  applicable. 
Mr.  BAKER.  The  1  hour  would  no 

longer  be  applicable?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  deik 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  wder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tim  umrATioir  answiimt 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy  pre- 
viously ordered  on  iiehalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  may  be 
limited  to  2  minutes,  1  minute  on  each 
side.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

OOiaCBTIC   ADMlllUHBATIVK-TJSg   TBKICLES  rOK 
THX  ABMBI  rOBCES 

Mr.  T.prPTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  an  issue  of  some  impor- 
tance to  me  and  to  my  State. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  has 
approved  the  appropriation  of  $44  mll- 
Uon.  out  of  an  $88  million  administration 
request,  for  the  purchase  of  administra- 
tive use  vehicles  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
Of  that  $44  million  in  the  House  bill,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  some  $5  million 
or  so  will  be  spent  in  West  Germany  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign-built  vehicles. 
I  need  not  tell  my  friend  from  Alaska 
how  the  news  that  American  tax  dollars 
are  going  to  be  spent  to  buy  foreign- 
built  vehicles  strikes  the  people  of  my 
home  State  of  Michigan.  They  are 
shocked  and  they  are  angry  and  so  am  I. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican workers  unemployed.  We  have  do- 
mestic companies  suffering  record  losses 
each  quarter.  We  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
provide  compensation  to  workers  and 
communities  hard  hit  by  the  slump  in 
domestic  car  production  and  sales.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  a  House  bill 
which  appropriates  money  to  buy  for- 
eign-built vehicles. 

As  the  chairman  well  knows,  the  bill 
before  us  contains  no  appropriation  for 
the  purchase  of  any  administrative-use 
vehicles.  He  and  I  have  discussed  that. 
I  disagree  with  it — I  tried  to  persuade 
the  chairman  to  add  some  funds  for  that 
purpose — but  the  chairman  saw  his  re- 
sponsibilities differently  than  I  did  and 
I,  of  course,  respect  his  decision.  At  least, 
the  bill  before  us  contains  no  money  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign-produced  vehi- 
cles. I  guess  I  have  to  be  thankful  for 
that,  even  while  I  regret  our  failure  to 
buy  any  domestic  vehicles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  my  concern  is  that 
when  this  bill  goes  to  conference,  it  is 
possible  that  some  funds  may  yet  be  ap- 
prtwriated  for  administrative-use  vehi- 
cles. I  know  the  chairman  will  fight  for 
the  Senate  position,  but  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  we  will  need  to  reach  a  cwn- 
promise  with  the  House  and  w>propriate 
sune  funds  for  such  purchases.  In  that 
case,  I  am  afraid  that  the  final  bill  will 
ccme  back  to  us  and  contain  a  smaller 
total  buy,  but  still  allow  for  some  pur- 
chase of  foreign-built  vehicles.  I  wcmder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
might  share  with  us  his  feelings  about 
such  foreign  purchases  if,  in  fact,  the 
conference  bill  does  contain  swne  mtmey 
for  administrative-use  vehicle  purchases. 


Mr.  BTieVENS.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  raising 
this  concern.  I  know  that  he  made  a 
strong  case  for  appropriating  money  for 
addlUcHial  militaiy  pivchases  this  year 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  imable  to  agree 
with  him. 

Obviously,  I  hope  that  in  ctrnference. 
we  are  able  to  persuade  the  other  body 
to  strike  the  $44  million  i4>pnK>rlation 
that  their  bill  contains.  That  is  my  goal 
and  that  is,  I  brieve,  the  responsible 
position  to  take.  But  in  the  event,  how- 
ever unlikely,  that  s(xne  funds  are  ^>- 
proved  in  the  ctmference,  I  do  want  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  Senator's  concern 
about  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  vehi- 
cles while  our  domestic  Industry  and 
domestic  workers  are  suffoing  economic 
setbacks. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
that  expression  of  concern  and  I  wander 
if  we  might  be  able  to  go  a  st^  or  two 
further.  As  the  Senator  knows,  there 
have  been  some  questions  raised  about 
whether  we  can,  consistent  with  our 
obllgatlmis  under  GATT  and  consistent 
with  ouc  imderstandings  with  West  Oer- 
many,  restrict  the  purchase  ol  military 
administrative-use  vehicles  to  those  pro- 
duced domestically.  That  is  an  issue 
which  I  am  working  hard  on,  along  with 
Senator  Riegle.  I  am  wcMiderlng,  in  this 
context,  if  the  Senatw  from  Alaska 
could  Indicate  whether — In  the  event 
that  the  conference  agreement  contains 
any  fimds  for  such  purchases — he  would 
be  agreeable  to  trying  to  provide  report 
language  which  would  specify  that,  to 
the  extent  allowed  by  CATT  and  by  our 
existing  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tzles.  any  funds  apprcvriated  for  the 
purchase  <A  administrative-use  vehicles 
would  be  directed  to  purchasing  such 
vehicles  from  domestic  producers? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  L  too, 
am  concerned  about  whether  OATT  or 
existing  agreements  would  preclude 
purely  domestic  purchases.  That  is  cer- 
tainly sometiiing  we  would  need  to  look 
at  very  closely.  Due  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  do  not  preclude  domestic 
purchases,  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to 
the  concerns  raised  by  the  Soiator  from 
Michigan  and  I  would  agree  that  the 
kind  or  repcHt  language  he  is  describing 
would  be  desirable  and  I  would  cotainly 
fight  for  its  Inclusion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska  for  that  as- 
surance. I  think  that  is  a  positive  st^x 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  issue  is  a  significant  one,  certainly 
much  larger  than  the  $5  miUion  which 
we  are  ri«««^i«ttig  now. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if,  in  the  context  of  develwing  the  fiscal 
1982  appropriation  bill,  the  Senator 
would  work  with  Senator  Lxvm  and  me 
to  try  to  develop  a  more  rational  and 
economically  defensible  approach  to  the 
purchase  of  foreign  goods  when  our  do- 
mestic industry  is  producing  goods  of 
equivalent  costs  and  quality. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  again.  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  work  with  him, 
with  SenatOT  Levin,  and  with  others  in 
an  attempt  to  devel<«)  a  clearer  policy 
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In  this  ftm  In  time  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  apprtvolathm  Mil. 

M»  IXVIN.  I  ai>preclate  that.  Mr. 
Preiidnit.  and  I  again  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  cooperation  and  assistance 
in  dealing  with  this  issue.  Senator 
RncLS  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  Mm  in  trying  to  resolve  it  more 
cconidetely  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appn^rlatlon  bill. 

osDsm  or  psocidttu 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
llere  that  in  the  sequence  of  the  unani- 
motis-consent  agreement,  we  are  now 
ready  for  the  first  Cochran  amendment. 
Is  that  correct?  

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  And  the  time  thereon 
is  20  miniites,  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

UP   AMKNSMXMT    123 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tha  SenAtor  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CocHiAH)  for  himself.  Mr.  THU»Mom».  Mr. 
MArmrcLT.  Mr.  9t«knis.  Mr.  Hm-u*.  Mr. 
AjnwKWS,  BCr.  JoBMSTON,  Mr.  Dsnton.  and 
Mr.  Bvicma,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  125. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  90.  line  15  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  strike 
"930,000.000  of  the  amount  provided  for 
tme  m.". 

And.  on  p«ge  43.  line  18  of  the  blU  as 
reported  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
strike  "$17,800,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of '•M7.500.000". 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  are  joining  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment:  Senators 
TftUSMOltD,  Mattingly,  Stennis,  Hktlin, 
Amuws.  JoHHSTOR,  DziTTOif,  and 
BuMras. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  simply  to  restore  in  this 
bill  $30  million  that  the  administration 
did  not  request  be  rescinded.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  and  Related  Agen- 
cies of  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidered this  matter  very  thoroughly.  I 
know  it  has  done  a  great  job  in  trying 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  realities  of 
budget  constraint  in  this  fiscal  year  and 
find  places  to  trim  our  spending  obliga- 
tions for  1981.  This  program,  however. 
Mr.  President,  involves  developing  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which 
serve  largely  minority  and  low-income 
students.  This  is  UUe  HI  of  the  Higher 
Ediication  Act  that  was  designed  to  bene- 
fit thooe  small,  struggling  colleges  that 
have  a  very  difficult  time  making  ends 
meet. 

For  the  last  several  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  number  of  very  worthwhile  grants 
have  been  made  under  this  program  to 


the  small  colleges  and  universities,  pub- 
lic and  private,  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  these  grants  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  in  the  ab  lity  of  these  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  provide  a  most 
needed  service.  Most  of  the  colleges  are 
located  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns. 
Many  of  them  are  predominantly  black 
institutions.  Almost  all.  Mr.  President, 
depend  quite  heavily  on  anticipated  reve- 
nues under  this  title  for  their  wellbeing. 
Some  800  universities  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  th's  grant  program.  There  have 
been  examples  that  specific  programs, 
in  my  State  and  other  States — in  Cali- 
fornia. West  Virginia,  have  hetn  cited 
as  exemplary  programs  and  very  essen- 
tial to  the  increasing  demands  that  are 
being  made  upon  our  small  colleges. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  made  a  commitment  in  his  adminis- 
tration to  support  title  in  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  the  colleges  which 
depend  so  much  on  these  revenues,  it 
seems  very  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mittee has  chosen  this  program  to  single 
out  for  a  cut  of  $30  million.  The  amend- 
ment is  a  proposal  to  restore  that  rescis- 
sion and  to  take  the  $30  miUion  from 
another  title,  which  involves  migration 
and  refugee  assistance. 

It  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  has  to  be  identified,  too.  for  a  cut. 
I  support  that  program.  But  there  is 
over  $400  million  in  that  item  in  the 
State  Department  account  this  year. 
Even  with  the  reduction  being  suggested 
in  my  amendment,  there  will  remain  in 
that  account  about  $100  million.  It  can 
get  along  without  that  $30  million,  but 
this  account,  Mr.  President,  in  the  title 
in  program,  cannot  get  along  without  it. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  concerned  and  felt 
constrained  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  that  this  pro- 
posal by  the  committee  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  President,  recently  Vice  President 
Bush,  was  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  in  Ala- 
bama, talking  about  how  this  adminis- 
tration was  requesting  an  increase  in 
funding  for  the  next  fiscal  year  over  and 
above  what  is  allocated  to  the  title  HI 
program  now.  because  of  the  importance 
to  the  Government  of  these  small  and 
developing  institutions.  Now  this  com- 
mittee just  turns  its  back  cxi  commit- 
ments and  statements  of  that  kind  and 
undercuts  the  administration  in  the  car- 
rying on  of  this  important  program. 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  has 
stated  his  unequivocal  support  of  the 
program.  I  certainly  think  we  ought  to 
support  the  effort  that  is  being  made  to 
strengthen  these  institutions. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  yield  me  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  requires. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the  aim 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health, 
and  Human  Services  and  Education  in 
preparing  its  recommendations  to  the 
full  committee,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  full  committee,  was  to  set  certain 
priorities  within  the  overall  umbrella  of 
funding  cuts  and  supplementala  that 
were  proposed  by  the  administration,  and 
to  spread  the  burden  more  broadly  in  the 


fight  to  beat  inflation.  The  particular 
program  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  concerned  alx)ut  has.  since  its  in- 
ception, had  more  than  $1  billion  appro- 
priated for  strengthening  these  institu- 
tions. 

Last  year.  Mr.  President,  the  author- 
izing committee  made  changes  in  the 
program  to  try  to  reduce  most  of  the 
abuse  in  this  program  that  had  been 
identified  by  a  number  of  studies,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  GAO.  They  concluded 
that  payments  of  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  made  to  assisting  agencies  and 
consultants;  that  there  was  a  lack  of  tar- 
geting in  the  program;  and  a  lack  of 
accountability  for  Government  money 
spent  in  these  programs. 

The  authorizing  committee  also  tried 
to  target  the  program's  funds  on  improv- 
ing the  management  capability  of  par- 
ticipating schools 

However,  Mr.  President,  despite  these 
changes,  there  still  is  little  evidence  that 
any  of  these  colleges  is  graduating  from 
the  strengthening  developing  institu- 
tion's programs. 

The  subcommittee,  approved  by  the 
committee,  felt  that  no  major  program 
in  this  bill  should  be  totally  exempt  from 
cuts  and  that  if  we  were  going  to  provide 
the  money  necessary  for  high-priority 
education  programs,  other  programs  had 
to  share  in  the  burden  of  doing  so,  par- 
ticularly programs  that  had  demon- 
strated considerable  ineflSciency  in  their 
operations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  talk- 
ing about  a  worthwhile  program,  but  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  by  roughly  25  percent, 
one-quarter,  the  amount  of  dollars  pres- 
ently remaining  in  the  U.S.  migration 
and  refugee  program. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  these  are 
not  domestic  programs,  but  most  of  the 
dollars  that  are  spent  overseas,  to  assist 
people  who  are  escaping  from  Commu- 
nist and  other  repressive  governments. 
If  this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
it  would  affect  an  account  which  pres- 
ently has  only  $128  million  remaining, 
and  such  a  cut  would  have  a  massive  ef- 
fect on  a  number  of  critical  programs 
which  I  believe  are  vital  to  our  overall 
foreign  policy. 

For  example,  there  is  the  resettlement 
program  for  Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean refugees  in  Israel,  which  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  in  detail  and  unan- 
imously approved.  That  would  have  to  be 
cut  back.  So  would  refugee  admissions 
for  Indochinese  and  the  Cambodian  re- 
lief program.  All  these  kinds  of  programs 
would  be  cut  back,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  devastating  to  our  foreign  policy  as 
well  as  to  these  important  refugee  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  well  be  a 
need  for  more  money  in  this  accoimt  be- 
cause of  the  current  situation  in  Paki- 
stan, where  an  increasing  number  of  ref- 
ugees are  escaping  from  Afghanistan. 
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Mr.  President,  a  parlUunentMy  In- 
quiry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  DlTt- 
nnncnt) .  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Would  a  pohit  of  order 
on  this  amendment,  having  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  is  affect- 
ing two  parts  of  the  appropriations  bill, 
be  appropriate  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  until 
the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timet .      ,     *      *„ 

Mr  HATPIEIiD.  I  yidd  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  assuming 
that  I  have  3  minutes  remaining. 

The  PREBIDrNG  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining,  of  which 
he  yidds  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Oregon.  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  President,  I  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy.  We  are  literally  grap- 
pling with  issues  which  could  wdl  over- 
c(»ne  our  country  unless  we  get  a  proper 
handle  on  them. 

I  speak  against  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  unobligated  funds  In  this 
f  imctlOTi  that  he  is  seeking  to  recede  as  he 
supports  higher  education  hi  the  black 
colleges.  It  is  a  serious  issue  which  puts 
us  to  the  test  of  priorities  which  we  have 
nevo-  faced  before  in  this  body,  and  that 
Is  why  we  are  in  this  box.  We  used  to  find 
the  good  ones  and  fund  them  and  hope 
something  would  come  up  during  the 
course  of  the  year  so  that  we  could  pay 
for  them  all. 

It  is  tough  to  take  m<mey  from  one  re- 
markable segment  of  society  and  put  it 
somewhere  else. 

The  reason  why  the  monejrs  were  left 
In  by  the  White  House  is  that  there  Is 
a  feeUng  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of 
some  $30  million  which  might  not  be  re- 
quired for  refugee  admissions,  but  the 
principal  use  of  the  money  and  one  of 
the  significant  things  is  the  support  of 
the  Afghanistan  refugees  in  Pakistan. 
Roughly  160.000  refugees  per  month  are 
conning  hito  Pakistan  from  Afghanistan. 

When  I  visited  with  the  U.S.  High 
Commissioner  about  2  months  ago.  he 
said  that  Pakistan  had  about  1.5  miUion 
refugees  and  now  they  have  almost  2  mil- 
lion refugees. 

Money  is  desperatdy  needed  to  feed 
those  refugees,  to  insure  that  Pakistan 
will  keep  taking  them.  By  having  this 
flow,  it  assists  us  greatly  in  the  rebel 
situation  In  Afghanistan  and  protects  the 
stability  or  our  Pakistani  friends. 

Pakistan  is  now  fimding  half  the  bill 
for  all  these  refugees  and  is  not  asking 
anyone  to  take  them  for  resettlement. 
But  they  have  told  the  International 
commimlty  that  they  need  this  assistance 
In  paying  the  bill  for  this  remaining  half, 
and  we  have  led  them  to  believe  to  this 
point  that  we  will  pick  up  30  percent  to 
35  percent  of  the  balance. 

U  they  close  the  border  to  the  refugees 
or  we  have  further  stability  problems  be- 
cause of  the  financial  Iwrden.  It  will 
have  a  severe  and  adverse  foreign  policy 
Impact  for  us.  because  we  now  consider 
Pakistan  to  be  an  Important  partner  In 


that  sphere  of  the  world.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant to  our  Interests  In  Southwest 
Asia. 

Another  possibility  is  that  this  will  re- 
move our  abUity  to  provide  for  Soviet 
Jewry  immigration.  Those  things  have 
been  brought  up.  This  is  a  test  of  prior- 
ities. It  is  tough.  I  do  not  like  it  any  more 
than  anyone  else,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
we  possibly  can  go  forward  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  President,  in  responding  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommitee.  Senator 
ScHMiTT,  I  point  out  that  the  title  m 
higher  education  program  came  under 
tho  very  closest  scrutiny  dur  Jig  the  last 
Congress  by  a  subcommittee  of  our  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve. 

In  that  subcommittee,  we  looked  into 
every  aspect  of  the  administration  of  this 
program  and  found  that  it  was  providing 
a  very  worthwliile  and  beneficial  service 
to  the  snudl  and  srtuggling  colleges  in 
this  country.  We  recognized  the  need  for 
some  legislative  provisions  to  be  made  in 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendments  were  made  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Emphasis  was  placed  in  that 
legislation  on  those  who  are  most  needy 
of  those  small  colleges  around  the  coun- 
try. Specifically  the  Senate  went  on 
record  in  support  of  maintaining  fund- 
ing of  the  title  m  program  at  a  high 
level. 

We  are  not  strangers  to  this  program. 
The  Senate  is  quite  familiar  with  it. 
Neither  are  we  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  those  persons  who  are  in  disadvan- 
taged situations,  in  unfortunate  situa- 
tions, in  foreign  lands,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  remove  themselves  from  those 
hostile  conditions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Government 
earmarked  more  than  $400  million  this 
year  for  that  kind  of  assistance.  Approx- 
imately $100  million  still  remains  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  for  use 
by  these  refugees  and  persons  who  are 
moving  from  one  country  to  another. 

We  are  advised  that  there  may  be 
some  shortfall  in  that  fimding  if  this 
amendment  is  aoproved,  but  only  as  it 
relates  te  the  movement  of  persons  from 
Afghanistan  to  Pakistan.  All  other  areas 
should  be  provided  for  fully  in  the  funds 
that  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  it  pains  me  to  make  a 
choice  between  these  two  very  worth- 
while programs,  but  at  this  point  we 
should  not  undercut  this  administration 
and  turn  our  backs  on  a  request  for  f uU 
funding  of  this  money  for  the  small  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  where  we  need 
to  improve  our  educational  opportunities 
for  our  young  citizens.  The  President 
and  this  new  administration  support 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Jackson  State  Uni- 
versity, West  Virginia  Wesleyan,  and 
East  Los  Angeles  Community  College, 
where  Mexican  Americans  are  learning 
to  read  and  write  and  are  given  the  skills 
by  which  they  can  apply  for  jotis  in  the 
community  and  get  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
I  have  to  come  down  on  the  side  of 
the  tlUe  in  program. 
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I  do  not  ^Mlogize  for  It.  I  saggest  that 
we  should  just  vote  on  it. 

We  had  this  committee  looking  very 
hard  at  the  challenges  that  face  us.  But 
this  is  the  time  when  we  need  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  these  small  colleges. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  other 
distinguished  Senators  who  are  here. 
Senator  Stehhis  smd  Senator  TimMOin) 
are  both  interested  in  this  program  and 
at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  there  is  no  question  about  the 
facts  on  this  matter. 

They  are  like  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, my  colleague,  has  said.  ITiese  insti- 
tutions are  entitled  to  tremendous  credit 
and  they  are  entitled  to  encouragement. 
They  are  putting  this  money  to  good  use. 

So.  it  is  the  responsibility  of  us  as 
Members  of  this  body  to  make  this  Judg- 
ment the  very  best  we  can  and  not  be 
guided  every  time  by  someone  who  could 
not  possibly  know  the  facts  as  is  true 
with  some  of  these  items  that  have  been 
handled  mighty  well. 

So  I  hope  the  body  In  Its  coDectlve 
judgment  can  support  the  position  of  my 
colleague  and.  by  summary,  give  us  a 
chance,  give  these  institutions  a  chance 
to  continue  to  prove  their  worth,  and 
they  are  using  this  money  in  a  hii^ily 
effective  and  satisfactory  way. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  President,  1 3rield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Tntmnoin).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  20  seconds  re- 
maining on  his  time. 

B«r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  which 
would  restore  $30  million  prcHHMed  to  be 
rescinded  by  the  Senate  Amnoprtations 
committee  for  devdoplng  Instttutlons 
under  tiUe  in  of  the  EOlgher  Edacatkm 
Act.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
TnB<"tA<n  the  full  amount  of  $120  million 
previously  appropriated  for  this  impor- 
tant program. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  emphasliie  at  the  out- 
set that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
House  recommended  any  rescission  of 
previously  apprtqiriated  funds  for  this 
program.  The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  however,  has  proposed  to  re- 
duce by  25  percent  the  avallatde  moneys 
for  this  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
gram.  an  action  that  would  be  a  severe 
flnanrini  Wow  to  many  institutions 
idiich  are  already  strug^lng  for  siir- 
vivaL 

TlUe  m  of  the  fflgher  Education  Act 
is  an  effort  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
to  strengthen  colleges  and  universities 
which  fall  in  a  category  called  "develop- 
ing institutions."  Many.  If  not  most*  of 
the  schools  which  have  received  finan- 
cial help  through  this  program  In  the 
past  are  predomhiantly  black  ooUegea- 
nils  program  imivldes  grants  to  eliclble 
institutt<ms  for  the  purpose  of  devriop- 
ing  academic  programs,  Impnifvlnc  ad- 
ministration and  financial  operations, 
and  broadening  student  aorloes.  Both 
2-year  and  4-year  private  and  public 
colleges  may  compete  for  these  fmids. 
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IBr.  Praaident.  the  rotatned  hlch  In- 
flatkn  rate  in  recent  yeen.  and.  espe- 
cially, hute  tDcreues  In  fuel  ootte.  have 
tatn«ht  many  coUaBw  and  loilTenltles 
to  the  brink  of  financial  dlaaster.  m- 
etttutiooe  whlcta  serve  large  numbers  of 
mlnortty,  low-lnoome  students  have  been 
espertally  hard  hit  by  operatlnc  cost  in- 
creases, which  have  outstripped  Income 
bom  student  fees,  private  oootributlons. 
and  other  available  sources  of  support. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration recognised  the  severity  of  the 
financial  crunch  facing  these  institu- 
tions and.  therefore,  did  not  ask  for  any 
reduction  In  Federal  support  for  this 
program  that  provides  essential  support 
tor  developing  schools  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  2  months  ago  I  had  oc- 
casion to  arrange  and  attend  a  meeting 
between  the  presidents  of  seven  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges  in  my  State 
and  Secretary  of  Education  Terrell  Bell. 
At  this  meeting,  the  heads  of  these  in- 
stitutions were  unanimous  in  their  view 
which  they  communicated  to  Secretary 
Bell,  that  this  particular  Federal  assist- 
ance program  is  vital  to  the  financial 
stability  and  improvement  of  their 
KfJwols. 

I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that  Secre- 
tary Bell  was  very  understanding  of  their 
concerns  and  Indicated  then  that  he 
hoped  the  admlnistratton  would  not  have 
to  recommend  any  curtailment  in  FMeral 
funding  for  the  title  HI  program.  The 
administration  has  not  requested  any 
rescission  in  this  program  area.  Thus,  our 
amendment  simply  seeks  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  these  struggling  institutions 
which  serve  low-income,  minority  stu- 
dents  to  the  levels  recommended  by  the 
President.  I  fully  support  the  overall 
budget  reductions  recommended  by  the 
President,  but  since  the  administration 
did  not  recommend  any  reduction  in  this 
Important  program.  I  h<K>e  this  amend- 
ment win  be  accepted  by  the  managers  of 
this  bai  and  by  the  Senate. 

Mr-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  mallgrams  I  have  received 
relative  to  this  matter,  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  fkculty  at  Voorhees  College,  a 
l»«damlnantly  black  institution  In  Den- 
mark. S.C..  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mail- 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoib.  as  foDows: 
SMiator  SnoH  Twoaitam. 
ObMMtttM  em  Vu  Jtidldmn. 
Wmthinftom.  DXJ. 

teKATcx  TtniaMotn:  Title  S  U  iiwiiiilin  to 
the  vtaUltty  mod  MrrloaatiUlty  of  VootImm 
OoOtg*  and  ilmllar  Inatttotlona.  We  urg« 
your  ttMdfSst  support  of  the  eumnt  fund- 
*ng  levs*  «!*  Siao  mUllon  for  tbla  pngnoL 
Tltls  program  ba»  enhanced  tlie  college's 
*btMty  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students  end 
*f  P«»»M«  greater  opportonltr  for  profes- 
Monal  growth  end  derelopment  of  its  fsculty. 
We  ttnogtj  urgi  jour  sJBnnatlTe  support  for 
fall  fnadliig  of  this  pxvgrmm. 

Oaoaos  Bm.  THoMika. 
PmidtMt.  Voorheea  C«Mege. 

Ssnatar  Snoit  Twimxoits. 

OomwMtm  on  tike  JwMeiarw.  UJ    Senate 

^J^  the  51  msmber  faculty  of  Voorheaa 
oouage.  are  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
SSJSLl^  **  the  Senate  Approprlatkms 
*»»«w»n>lttee  on  Utbor,  Human  Bights,  and 
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■dueatton  to  rescind  SSO  million  from  title 
m  for  PTtl.  We  strongly  urge  that  theee 
monies  be  restored. 

Tn  FacuLTT, 
Voorhees  CoUtge. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  concerned 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  this 
problem. 

Several  weelcs  ago.  seven  presidents  of 
predominantly  black  colleges  in  my  State 
Joined  me  in  a  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education.  The  colleges  they  rep- 
resent are  in  a  desperate  situation.  We 
need  to  keep  them  open  and  help  them 
develop  their  programs.  Many  of  their 
students  will  not  go  to  any  other  institu- 
tion, and  if  these  colleges  close,  we  are 
going  to  see  many  minority  students  who 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
college. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
I  hope  something  can  be  worked  out  so 
that  we  can  give  these  colleges  the  aid 
which  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended, "nie  administration  recom- 
mended $130  million.  Now  $30  milliim 
has  been  deducted  by  the  committee.  Let 
us  give  what  the  Reagan  administration 
recommended  for  the  predominantly 
black  colleges  of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  2  minutes  remaining  that 
have  been  yielded  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  very  much.  I 
have  always  believed  in  and  supported 
the  wonderful  cause  of  this  Nation's 
black  colleges.  In  fact,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
know.  Just  3  days  ago  I  received  an  hon- 
orary degree  from  Tougaloo  College,  a 
fine  black  college  in  Mississippi.  Thus,  I 
endorse  wholeheartedly  tSaria  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  such  schools. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  moneys 
for  this  laudable  purpose  not  be  taken 
from  the  refugee  and  migration  account. 
As  the  Reagan  administration  has  rec- 
ognized, those  funds  are  needed  at  this 
time  to  assist  Pakistan  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  over  2-mllllon  refugees  from  the 
conflict  in  Afghanistan.  Unlike  many 
other  nations,  the  Pakistanis  have 
opened  their  doors  and  their  hearts  to 
the  Afghan  refugees,  despite  the  poten- 
tial destabilizing  effects  of  such  a  large 
influx  of  refugiees  in  a  border  area. 
Moreover,  the  crisis  in  Pakistan  might 
become  much  worse  if  the  united  States 


fails  to  follow  through  with  Its  promise 
to  assist  Pakistan  in  this  humanitarian 
effort  and  Pakistan  is  forced  to  divert 
resources  it  needs  for  Its  own  people  and 
security    to    taking    care    of    refugees 

Instead.        

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
tried  to  work  out  a  compromise  position 
with  the  Senator.  I  have  recommended 
cuts  that  would  not  reduce  funding  for 
the  refugee  program;  these  cuts  add  up 
to  about  $10  miUlon.  and  I  have  of  course 
Indicated  my  willhigness  to  bear  the 
Senator's  concern  in  mind  during  con- 
ference with  the  House.  Unfortunately, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the 
cosponsors  of  this  measure  have  decided 
they  want  a  vote  on  the  full  $30  mllllan. 
I  think  that  is  very  unfortunate.  It 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  Senate 
in  conference  on  many  other  issues  that 
the  Senate  is  Interested  in,  but  that  was 
the  decision  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  I  wish  we  could  have  work- 
ed something  out. 

I  yldd  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  because  this 
amendment  amends  the  bill  in  two  sepa- 
rate places  this  amendment  is  out  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedent  of  the  Senate,  the  amend- 
ment which  amends  the  bill  in  more  than 
one  place  is  not  in  order  and  the  amend- 
ment falls. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  two  amendments  being 

cMisldered  en  bloc.      

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  KJiSTES.1  object.      

The  PRESIDING  OIVICEH.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  divided,  the  part  relating  to  the  dele- 
tion of  funds  be  considered  as  a  separate 
amendment  and  the  amendment  related 
to  the  addition  of  funds  for  title  ni 
program  be  considered  as  an  amend- 
ment that  we  have  had  under  debate  and 

is  subject  to  a  vote  now^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?     

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  pro- 
cedure in  order? 
A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Had  the 
Senator  demanded  a  division  before  the 
Chair  ruled,  he  would  have  had  it  by 
right.  At  this  point  It  will  take  unani- 
mous consoit^^ 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I  hate 
to  object,  but  I  do  tell  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  tried  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise in  good  faith,  and  this  is  the 
route  that  was  chosen  by  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  and  I  have  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  full  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  in  the  conference,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  the  same  responsi- 
bility, only  greater,  and  we  need  to  have 
some  flexlUllty  in  how  we  work  the  total 
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bin  in  conference.  Bo  I  tawe  to  dbjeet 
to  a  dlvlslMi  at  this  point. 

I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. He  mar  *•»*  *<>  leserve  the  right 
to  object  and  discuss  the  Issue. 

Mr.  KASTTST.  The  Senator  has  already 
objected.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Yes,  I  have  objected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OJVICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  situation  now 
come  to  the  approval  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin?  Is  this  the  original  object  ol 
his  original  proposal  that  the  question 
be  divided?  Does  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  had  Intended  to  do 
before  the  dd>ate  began? 

Mr.  KASTEN .  My  understanding,  and 
I  can  make  an  Inquiry  of  the  Chair,  Is  at 
this  point  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  as  divided  have  both  been 
objected  to,  but  my  effort  here  was  not 
directed  at  the  particular  issue  of  black 
coUeges.  I  was  particularly  concerned, 
and  I  continue  to  be  particularly  con- 
cemed  alx>ut  maintaining  the  fimds  In 
the  program  for  refugees  because  It  is 
so  critical  to  our  foreign  poUcy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator win  withhold.  Ihe  question  was 
never  divided.  The  amendment  was.  And 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  came  betme  there 
was  a  request  for  a  division. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  My  understanding,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
time  agreement  that  a  motion  to  divide 
the  question  would  lie  without  the  re- 
quirement of  unanimous  consent.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OWICEK.  Even  be- 
fore the  condusinn  it  would  lie  if  such 
a  motion  were  made. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senafav  from  Missis- 
sippi Is  recognized  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

vr  tuwmitEKT  no.  iis 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEU.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fonows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cocb- 
SAir).  for  himself.  Mr.  THuaitom.  Mr.  Mat- 
mroLT.  Mr.  SiEwaia.  Mr.  Hsfuw.  Mr.  Aw- 
Munra.  Mr.  Jommoit.  Mr.  Dnrroir.  and  Mr. 
BvKnas.  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  126. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pege  90.  line  IS  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  strike 
"130.000.000  of  the  amount  provided  for  tttle 
m."  and. 

On  page  43.  Une  18  of  the  bill  as  repcsted 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  strike 
"SlT.SOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  lien  thereof 
"•4T.500.000". 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  divided  and  that 
the  second  iMvt  oi  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  a  reduction  in  funds  for  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  be  deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectkm?    

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  that  require 
unanimous  consent? 

Hie  PRESIDING  OIVICEU.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  a  tigbt  to  divide  his  amend- 
ment but  he  has  lost  his  right  to  modify 
It.  Tlie  amendment  win  be  divided. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  modification? 

Ur.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  Senator  again  to  give  his  modl- 
fleation? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  modification,  Mr. 
President,  Is  designed  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections that  are  paining  the  Soiators 
from  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  so  great- 
ly. We  could  have  torn  off  a  bottom  half 
of  the  sheet  and  submitted  it  up  but  we 
thoufl^t  that  this  would  clearly  Indicate 
how  ridiculous  it  is  to  continue  to  debate 
whether  or  not  it  is  f^>propriate  to  have 
the  amendment  considered  or  voted  on 
by  the  Senate. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  sec- 
ond amendment,  we  were  going  to  offer 
an  amendment,  relating  to  another  part 
of  the  bUl.  But  we  wiU  do  it  in  this  fash- 
Ion  if  that  is  what  the  ttuAoe  is.  We 
would  propose  then  that  this  amend- 
ment relate  (mly  to  the  title  ni  funds 
of  the  Hi^er  Education  Act. 

Can  we  ask  that  it  be  modified  accord- 
ingly? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing ttie  right  to  object  can  I  ask  the 
Senator  If  he  would  be  willing  to  fur- 
ther modify  the  amendment  dealing  with 
develoiilng  Institutians  to  take  only  a 
$10  miman  reduction  in  the  committee's 
rescission,  with  an  additional  $5  milUon 
coming  out  of  the  ccmcentration  grant 
program,  and  $5  million  out  of  the  con- 
sumer and  homonaking  education  so 
that  you  would  have  the  rescission  re- 
duced by  one-third,  plus  the  matter 
would  be  in  conference,  and  we  could 
then  have  a  chance  to  work  the  prob- 
lem out? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Ur.  Presklent.  it  is 
already  in  conference.  "The  Senator  can 
offer  to  amend  the  amendment  if  he 
llkea,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  during 
the  coarse  <tf  debate  on  the  other  amend- 
ment, we  reany  feel  very  strong^  that 
this  money  that  has  been  arbitrarUy 
taken  oat  of  the  bUl  ought  to  be  put 
bad  In. 

Mir.  THURMOND.  Mf.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHICTT.  Mr.  President,  further 
lestnlng  the  rlaJit  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
dbjeetlan? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  Presklent,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  thefloar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question. 

TlM  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dudr  makes  the  point  that  the  unani- 


mous-consent request  Is  not  debatable 
and  the  Chair  is  seeking  to  find  oat 
whether  or  not  there  is  objection  to  the 
moticm  of  the  Senator  from  MlssisslppL 

Mr.  SCHMTIT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  icseives  the 
rii^t  to  object  and  would  make  a  pailla- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OmnCEkL  Tlie  Sen- 
ator win  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  If  an  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  is  in  ordo-  at  this  time 
to  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Mlsslsslrol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  passed,  no  further 
amendments  except  committee  amend- 
ments are  in  order  except  for  those  that 
have  been  sequenced,  so  a  further 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objectlim  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

BCr.  SCHMTTT.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OJViCEU.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Tlie  amendment  is  divided.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  dlvlslan  1.  Who 
yields  time? 

Itr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  available  under  the  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  Five 
minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  other  5  min- 
utes.         

Mr.  HATnKfJ>.  Mr.  Presklent.  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  Is  the  questkm 
or  the  pending  issue  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wfll  report  division  1  for  the  inf ormatlan 
of  the  Senator. 

"The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fdUows: 

On  pege  M,  line  15  of  the  bill  as  reported 

by    the    Appropriations    Committee,    strike 

"SSO.OOOMO   of   the   amount   prorldsd   for 

Utte  nx,". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presklent.  this  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  refugee  fund  of 
the  bin? 

Ifr.  SCHMTTT.  Senator.  I  believe  the 
division  has  been  aUowed  as  requested. 
No  modification  was  made.  If  I  may  be 
presumptuous,  and  the  issue  now  before 
the  Senate  is  the  first  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  Is  the  deletim  of  the 
committee's  rescission  of  $30  minion 
from  title  m  ot  developing  Instltatlons. 

Mr.  HATTIELD.  My  second  inquiry: 
What  is  the  second  part  of  the  questian? 

The  PRESIDING  onnCER  The  dertc 
win  report  division  2  for  the  Information 
of  Senators. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  foDows: 

On  page  43.  line  18  of  the  btn  aa  lepoited 
by  the  Approprlattoos  Committees  strike 
m7.S00.000~  and  Insert  tax  nea  ttiereaC 
"tvTMojaotr. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yielding  mysdf  1  minute.  If  the 
Senator  from  Mf'nfmtpol  wfll  yield  for  a 
question,  if  I  understand  It  eleaily  then 
the  Senator  ftom  Mhsbslppl  Is.  In  effect. 
strlMng  the  $-^  mllUon  rescission  which 
was  made  by  the  Senate  as  It  rdates  to 
the  sman  ccdleges.  this  general  urogram, 
and  is,  bi  effect,  adding  back  then  the 
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rwtormtlon  of  the  funding  of  that,  what- 
ever the  figure  Is 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  intent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  to  restore  the  $30  million  rescinded 
in  the  title  HI  college  education  funds 
imd  take  that  mcmey  from  the  section 
d^^ling  with  migration  and  refugee  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Department 
account. 

Objection  was  heard  to  including  that 
in  the  same  amendment,  so  it  is  now 
divided,  and  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  the  body,  as  I  imderstand  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  is  the  proposal  to 
put  back  In  the  bill  the  $30  million  re- 
scinded by  the  committee  for  the  title 
m  mgher  Education  Act 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  a  simple  act  then 
of  restoring  a  resclssicm  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.    COCHRAN.    The    chairman    is 
correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  hope  I  am  not  on 

my  time.  I  reserved  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  on  my  time. 
Does  the  Senator  indicate  or  will  he 
Indicate  whether  or  not  there  is  an  off- 
set for  this  add-on  of  $30  milUcm? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  chairman  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  attempted,  but  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  Identified  sams 
areas  where  some  offsets  would  be  per- 
mitted. Under  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  it 
was  considered  divided  so  we  are  not 
dealing  with  it  in  one  amendment.  That 
was  considered  out  of  order. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  1  min- 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  would  say  again  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  approve  this 
amendment.  We  have  done  our  utmost 
to  balance  the  various  necessary  rescis- 
sions throughout  the  appropriations  bill 
and.  in  particular,  the  title  to  wliich  this 
amendment  Is  directed. 

Everybody  Is  being  asked  to  share 
some  of  the  burden  of  reduced  spending. 
In  the  priorities  established  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  based  on  our  research  into 
this  program  as  well  as  others,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  a  program  that  even  the  Edu- 
cation Department  admits  in  hearings 
has  a  bad  history,  cmd  that  is  a  quote, 
can  absOTb  this  level  of  cut,  and  will  use 
it  as  an  Incentive  to  improve  its  admln- 
IstratloD,  so  that  they  can,  in  fact,  serve 
their  students  In  the  way  the  program 
was  originally  intended  to  serve 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

■Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
h(9e  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yldds  time  for  the  Senator  fn»m 
Wyoming? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  hope  for  1  minute 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  hope  we  will  not  ap- 
prove this  amendment  or  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  divided  amendment.  Here  is 
a  true  test  of  where  we  are  in  the  budget 
process,  so  very  painful  to  us  all,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  we  cannot  sit 
here  and  say,  "Give  that  group  there  $30 
million  and  get  them  out  of  town."  We 
have  to  go  find  the  money  when  we  try 
to  raise  some  portion  of  a  budget 
function. 

It  is  very  painful  stuff.  I  do  not  enjoy 
it  at  aJl.  But  for  the  first  time  we  have 
constituent  groups  fighting  among  them- 
selves instead  of  our  just  meeting  every 
request  of  the  constituencies. 

I  hope  we  will  not  take  any  funds 
from  migration  and  refugee  assistance.  I 
have  outlined  that.  The  reason  is  clear. 
It  would  take  away  the  support  we  have 
now  enjoyed  from  Pakistan  as  they  take 
2  million  refugees  from  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  Senator  yield. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  just  2  seconds 
left  of  my  time.  I  say  here  is  the  test 
when  we  put  this  back  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorizing  committee.  This  is  the 
issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remaining  part  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  are  separated  now.  The 
only  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  approve  what  the  Reagan 
administration  has  recommended  for  the 
predominantly  black  colleges  of  this  Na- 
tion. TTie  administration  recommended 
$120  million  and  the  committee  has  cut 
out  $30  million. 

Now,  this  may  force  some  predomi- 
nantly black  colleges  in  this  country  to 
close.  The  presidents  of  seven  predomi- 
nantly black  colleges  in  my  State  came 
to  Washington  several  weeks  ago  and 
met  with  Secretary  Bell.  I  took  them 
down  to  the  Secretary's  office.  ITiey  told 
the  Secretary  and  me  that  they  just  can- 
not survive  these  cuts. 

Now,  one  might  say,  "Well,  let  their 
students  to  go  to  predominantly  white 
colleges."  Well,  many  of  these  students 
just  will  not  do  that.  They  want  to  at- 
tend these  institutions. 

We  should  take  every  reasonable  step 
to  assist  these  colleges.  Out  of  a  budget  of 
billions  of  dollars,  we  should  restore  $30 
million  for  the  predominantly  black  col- 
leges of  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that,  in  response  to  the 
statement  from  the  diistingitished  Sena- 


tor from  Wyoming,  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  single  question,  and  that 
is:  Do  we  support  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  when  he  sent  up  this  request 
and  not  rescind  this  $30  million? 

This  is  a  unilateral  act  by  the  Senate, 
if  we  approve  the  subcommittee's  action 
in  this  regard.  That  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  this  vote  and  not  turn  our  backs 
on  these  small,  struggling  developing  in- 
stitutions that  need  this  money  and  can- 
not stand  tills  elimination  of  money  that 
unilaterally  has  been  proposed  by  this 

committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remaining  part  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  not  moving 
money  out  of  the  refugee  funds.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  small  colleges  need 
assistance.  I  also  imderstand  that  ref- 
ugees need  assistance.  But  if  we  begin 
to  move  funds  from  one  place  to  another 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  there  will  be 
no  end  to  that  procedure. 

Without  commenting  on  the  needs  of 
small  black  colleges,  I  do  not  want  to 
move  money  out  of  the  refugee  accoimt, 
because  there  are  nearly  2  million  ref- 
ugees from  Afghanistan,  fighters  against 
the  imperialism  of  Russia,  who  are  in 
camps  where  they  need  our  help,  where 
the  help  has  been  requested.  It  is  just  an 
inappropriate.  Inopportune  time  to  move 
money  out  of  the  refugee  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  division  1  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  two-vote  situation. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  order  having  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  withdrew  that  point  of 
order,  would  this  then  be  a  single-vote 
matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  was  with  regard  to  the 
previous  amendment.  This  amendment 
has  been  divided  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  a  point  of  order  on  this  amendment 
at  all. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTiat  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  there  is  no  point 
of  order  at  this  point  on  this  amend- 
ment? 
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Mr:  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur-     |;j^^        SSS'y        f^^n 


■nie  PRESIDINO  omCER  Tliat  Is 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGOiEE- 

MENT— ORDER  Or*  BUSINESS  ON 
JUNE  1,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate reccmvenes  on  Monday,  June  1,  1981, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under  the 
rule,  the  call  of  the  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  following  the  time  al- 


ther  parliamentary  Inquiry.  cbafee             Kast«n             symms 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  Dwifotth          mccium           waaop 

ator  will  state  the  inquiry.  ^1255" 

Ji4r.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this  "'»~"» 
vote  that  occurs  first,  then.  Is  on  the 

proposed  rescission  relating  to  title  III  Hajtos 

of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  then.  «•*"»              Matma«                                    ^ _^^ ^ 

upon  completion  of  that  vote,  there  will  On  a  division,  the  first  part  of  the  jotted  to  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
be  a  second  vote  which  will  occur  on  the  amendment  (UP  No.  126)  was  agreed  to.  j^g  order,  there  be  a  i)erlod  for  the  trans- 
deletion  of  fimds  for  migrant  and  ref-  action  of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
ugee  assistance,  is  that  correct?  ~~~^^^^~~''~  exceed  30  minutes,  with  Senators  per- 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ,.„„^,„__-^„  _«„  .„  ^rvfcwmtmrvrrv  mitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  more 

ator  is  correct.  "^^^^  «^tr/^t^^K?^?TO  than  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  KASTEN  addressed  the  Chair.  ST.J™  ^S.,    ai^av  TnTOtTRN-  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  ^^27'  ^.^^I.  ^.^  ^S^Y  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

a  parUamentary  inquiry.  W^^JJ^^^^-^                                              

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  21  TO  JUNE  1.  1881  ^^.^^^.^^ 

ator  will  state  his  inquiry.  Mr.   BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask  „„„,._____._      *oTJT»r^r.r>T4iTrtfiina 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  a  rollcall  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^I^^^^^P^ 
vote  has  been  requested  on  division  1.  order,  notwithstanding  the  sequence  of  Awu  Ki<,»cibsiujN  aui,  iwi 
Is  it  possible  to  request  a  voice  vote  on  votes,  to  ask  for  immediate  consideration  •jf)^^  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
division  2  after  division  1  has  been  dealt  ©f  the  adjournment  resolution  which  is  sideration  of  the  bill  (H Jl.  3512) . 
with?  at  the  desk.  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  division 

and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on  dlvi-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  i  was  agreed  to. 

sion2.  „j^    ^    j^  ^ji2  gtate  the  concurrent  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 

Mr.  KASTEN.  So  the  record  vote  has  -JoiutlMi.  motion  on  the  table, 

only  ordered  on  division  No.  1  at  this  ^^^^^  legislative  clerk  read  as  I**  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

vuner                            agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  louows:                      ,      .„  ^      „      ,,ox  B4r.  HATFtELD.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 

ator  is  correct  *  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Re«.  138)  ijomentarv  inouirr 

The  question  is  on  agredng  to  division  P-^«*^/-  ^  K"2TiT8l°LTi^'';S!  THe  "^CE^Tsd  OVTICER.  The  Sen- 

1  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen-  joumment  of  the  senate  from  May  21  to  ator  will  state  It. 

ator  from  Mississippi    (Mr.  Cochhan).  june  i  igsi.  tip  amendment  no.  ne — division  a 

SS  thTclS^  w'm  caSf  ISe*^  ""^""^  l^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  OuJr  please 

""ThMeSi^cleS  SSeS'L  roU.  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its  d^  'J^'tJ^o^n  a^tSS'SieT  "* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the  immediate  consideration.  *^p^#sroSSo^™ -Srchair 

Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  .^nof^SSSS^S  but  <S^ 

and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  chair  please  put  the  question  on  the  J^ -"^n^?^  o^^lSS* 

Mathias)  the  necessarily  absent.  resolution?  '^'Sr^-^SS.^tteUie  pending 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  matter? 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

Mr?n'I^S,r?in°,SfnX«fth.  ^'^^^^'^-  will  State  division  2. 

Se^to??i^''>5aSuia^iS?^^)'  Si  ,  "^^  «>°«=""«^*  ^^^'^^^^^^  '^  ^^  ,  "^^  ^^^'  ^««*«^'«  clerk  re«l  «i 

Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  and  *°-                          .,»•.,  louows.                  ,„    ,  .^    xm  ..  ..««rt*H 

the  senator  from  OhioCMr.  Mztzen-  ^e  concurrent  resolution  reads  as  on^^-  «^4^'  ^"^ttL'^S^ 

baum)  are  necessarily  absent.  follows.  "in «» oocr    Mid    insert    in    Ueu   thereof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there  ««oIwd  by  the  House  o/Bepre.«ito«re,  .."''fSS'SS"              ^^ 

any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  Who  ^J^  ^Zf'  '""^'^h      ^^JW y^^^                 ^^™™t.  „     ^ ..4    *  x  ..ir 

wish  to  vnf*9  House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  May  21.  1981.  j^jy    HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

www  !«  »"«:  •  jj  gt^n<i  adloumed  untU  12  o'clock  meridian  .      x»,_  _-__  __  j  _--. 

The  residt  was  announced-yeas  76.  "n  ^J°toesday.  May  27,  1981.  and  that  when  '"Li^**  JiSSJ?Sm^OPFICER  Is  there 

nays  19,  as  foUows:  the  Senate  adjouris  on  -mursday.  May  21.  ^,™f?E^?  -^^^iSlSt 

[BoUcauvoteNo.i29Leg.l  1981.  It  stand  adjourned  unoi  12  o'clock  a  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

YRAS— 7«  merldUn  on  Monday.  June  1.  1981.  second. 

,  „ XKAB— «       .j^g  ygj^  j^^  j^yj  .^^^^  ordered. 

Baker              Ptord                mcUM                    tion  is  on  agreeing  to  dlvisiwi  2  of  tne 

Btsitsen            Gmh                 Hunn  AUTHORITY  FOR  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  amendment  by   Senator  Cochkait    (UP 

SS^               S^^S.             S^***^  SENATE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN  AC-  nq  i26) .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 

bSSW            nSt                 P^Lrtff  TIONS  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 

Bumpew            Hatch                Ptyor  y.      ■otTctra     Mr     President     I    ask  will  call  the  roll. 

Burdick             Beliiz                 Quayle  ''^:    BAKJiK.    Mr.    rresiaent.    i    asK  ^^ — ^ 

BjTd,                HMma              Baaddph  unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad-  ..         „ 

Hanr  F..  Jr.    Hoiungs            Rie«le  joumment    of    the    Senate    over    imtil  the  ron. 


Tta  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 


Byrd.Rcberl 

i  O.  Huddleston 

Both 

Caanon 

iDDuye 

SMtwaM 

CbUes 

Jackson 

Saaan- 

Oochiaa 

J«pa«n 

BpteXmc 

Ooben 

Johnston 

Stafford 

OranatoD 

irsswitwmn 

StMMlU 

D'AmAto 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeCrndni 

La-^t 

Tbvnnond 

D«aton 

Leahy 

Ttnrar 

Dixon 

Levin 

Taongas 

Dodd 

Lugar 

MKaRier 

Dole 

WaldMr 

Domenlei 

uatungly 

WUUams 

Melchar 

Zorinaky 

BiSletoQ 

MltchaU 

June  1, 1981,  messages  from  the  President 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 

June  i,  l»i>l,  II»»l>aecs  iiuui  uic  x-icaiuciib       „  :    """  ,__j    ,»»_    m#.•<n.•^ 

of  the  united  States  and  the  House  of  Senator  from  »toryl^(»fa^^TmAs) 

Representatives  may  be  received  by  the  and    the    SenatOT    fromJTexas    (Mr. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  appropri-  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent, 

ately  referred,  and  that  the  Vice  Presi-  Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  tl» 

dent,  the  President  pro  tempore,  and  the  Seiator  frcwn  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 

acting  President  pro  tempore  be  per-  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (  Mr.  Hctlih) 

mitted  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills  and    are  necessarily  absent.      

joint  resolutions.  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  any  other  Soiators  in  the  Chamber  mbo 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  desire  to  vote? 
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Ttut  result  wm  azmounced — yeaa  39, 
nays  57.  u  ttjUows: 

(BoUoiai  Vot«  No.  130  Lag.] 
TBAS— 30 


Abttnor 

Vtell 

Nleklaa 

Oam 

Ftoxmlz* 

BmtMB 

Ooldwatar 

Pryor 

Oraaday 

Quajla 

Bumptn 

Hatflald 

Bandolpb 

Buidlck 

H»"IP# 

Roth 

Bypd. 

Holhnga 

Saaaar 

Huryr-Jr. 

Budd-aaton 

Scbmltt 

Bictf.  Bobart  C.  Bumptanr 

Staffcatl 

Johnaton 

Stasnla 

DtODiieliil 

llattlnsiy 

Starana 

ueaura 

MalclMr 
NATS— 57 

AaOnmrn 

fflann 

ICoynlhaB 

Amutranc 

Oorta& 

Murkowakl 

Baucua 

Hart 

Nuun 

Bldan 

Hatch 

Paekwood 

BoaehwlU 

Hawkins 

P«U 

BNMQar 

Hayakava 

Hatna 

Praailar 

Cbafaa 

Inoura 

Rlagla 

CtaUaa 

Jacfeaon 

Rudmaa 

Ooban 

Jepaan 

Saibanes 

OkaaatoB 

ICasMbaum 

D-Amaao 

ITtitiai 

Spactar 

DaDA)rth 

Kannadr 

Symmi 

Danton 

Laalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Laatar 

Taoncaa 

Dote 

Lavin 

wallop 

Dcflvanld 

Lugar 

Warnar 
Welcker 

JM^LMlUttAA 

Baglatoa 

Mataanbaum 

NOT  VOnNO— * 

HaOln 

MEUitaa 

TOWMT 

So  division  2  of  Senator  Cochkan's 
amendment  (UP  No.  126)  was  rejected. 

(Lata-  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  on 
vote  No.  130,  division  2  of  the  Cochran 
amendment,  I  am  recorded  as  having 
voted  "aye."  I  meant  to  vote  "nay."  The 
vote  was  40  to  55.  The  change  will  not  af- 
fect the  flnal  result  of  the  vote.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  my  vote  be  re- 
corded as  "nay." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  foregoing  tally  has  been  changed 
to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  division 
2  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

UP   AMXIfDMXirr   MO.  12T 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  was  received  by  the 
Treasury  Subcommittee  too  late  to  take 
action  on  prior  to  the  full  committee 
markup.      

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nicxus) .  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABDiroa)  propoaes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
mant  numbarad  127. 

Mr.  ABIHVOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
Injection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


On  llna  11.  paga  laS,  strlka  "•9.280.000" 
and  Inaart  In  lieu   theraof.   "»1 1,839.000". 

Tmmedlataly  following  Una  11.  paga  120, 
Insert  tha  following, 

"BtnWAU     or     GOVniNMEMT     ITNANCIAI.     OPBU- 
nONS   SALARIXa    UTO   XZPKNSES 

"Tot  an  addlUonal  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expansaa',  $TMijaOO." 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendment  pertains  to  a  request  of  $7.6 
million  for  Increased  postage  costs  by  the 
Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of  Finan- 
cial Operations.  This  request  is  needed 
by  the  Bureau  to  pay  the  Postal  Service's 
March  22,  1981,  increase  of  3  cents  per 
item  for  first  class  postage.  Because  of 
the  increased  rates,  the  Bureau  will  nm 
out  of  postage  funds  in  late  August. 
Without  this  requested  supplemental 
funding,  money  will  not  be  available  to 
mail  9  million  social  security  checks  in 
August  and  23.8  million  social  security 
checks,  as  well  as  14  million  other  items 
in  September.  "Rils  would  clearly  cause 
great  hardship  to  msuiy  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
totals  $2,379,000  necessary  for  additional 
V/hite  House  complex  security  proce- 
dures. With  these  funds,  the  Service  pro- 
poses to  construct,  equip,  and  staff  a 
White  House  complex  security  system 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Service  since  1973. 

The  White  House  complex  must  be 
provided  with  the  very  best  security 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  rapid  approval 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  minute? 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     Who 
yidds  time? 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 

Senator.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  frcMn  South  Dakota  has  very  dili- 
gently pursued  this  matter  before  the  full 
committee  markup.  I  raised  the  objection 
to  considering  it  at  that  time  because 
the  adminlstraticxi  had  failed  to  provide 
the  material  and  the  justification  for  this 
last-minute  request  and,  therefore,  it  was 
set  aside  to  be  c(»isidered  here  on  the 
Qoor  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  the 
administration  an  opportunity  then  to 
fulfill  what  I  thought  were  the  minimum 
requirements  for  cozislderation  of  this 
matter. 

I  have  been  satisfied  with  that,  and  I 
recognize  it  is  an  emergency  situation 
and,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
I  am  wUling  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  know  on  my  side  there  is  not  sub- 
stantial objection  to  this.  It  is  $10  mil- 
lion, which  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  com- 
pared to  the  amounts  we  have  been  act- 
ing on  it  is  modest. 

On  the  other  hand,  personally  I  want 
to  make  it  clear — I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall.  I  object  to  this  because 
there  is  no  way  for  the  Treasury  coming 
up  and  saying  they  cannot  find  $7.5  mil- 
lion or  that  the  White  House  cannot  find 
$2.5  million  for  security  procedures.  The 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  is  $3.5 
billion,  and  out  of  that  they  should  be 
able  to  find  $7.5  million.  So  although  I 


am  opposed  to  the  amendment  I  will  not 
object  to  having  a  voice  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is 
now  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  127)  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VrP   AMENDMENT   MO.    13S 

(Purpose:  To  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  Child  Nutrition  Program  and  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  along  with  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  availability  of  funds) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  to  offer  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
ABDNoa)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  128. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  7.  strike  aU  material  on  line  2 
through  line  8  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
"CKn.0  MU'iaiiiow  proceams 

"For  an  additional  amount  of  'ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Programs',  $109,875,000. 

"rOOO    STAMP   PROGKAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  'Food 
Stamp  Program",  91,743,600.000:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable 
only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  subject  to  any  work 
registration  or  workfare  requirements  as  may 
be  required  by  law:  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  amounts  provided  herein.  $538,000,000 
shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  until  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  certifies  to  the  (in- 
gress that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
utilized  all  regulatory  and  administrative 
method*  available  under  law  to  curtaU  fraud, 
waste,  error,  and  abuse  In  the  program:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1981." 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distingulstfed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  an  inquiry  as  to  what  our 
time  situation  is  for  debate  on  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  divide  it  In 
some  way  to  give  equal  time  for  those 
who  are  supportive  and  those  who  are 
opposed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  only 
time  available  is  the  time  that  now  re- 
mains between  now  and  2:30  to  be  equal- 
ly divided. 


Mr.  ELATFIBLD.  Is  there  anyone  else 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  It?  I  yield  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  know  the  ranking 
minority  member  opposes  it,  and  he  and 
I  will  divide  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  this  is  an  amendment  to  provide  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $110  mil- 
lion for  the  child  nutrition  programs  and 
$538  million  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  is  being  offered  at  a  time  when  the 
admlnlstraticxi  is  in  the  process  of  send- 
ing up  to  the  Hill  a  request  for  a  supple- 
mental for  the  food  stamp  program  and 
the  child  nutrition  programs. 

We  must  be  able  to  take  this  to  cau- 
ference,  and  by  the  time  the  conference 
meets  the  administration  ought  to  have 
its  data  and  material  in  hand.  Otherwise 
we  face  the  reality  down  the  road  of  hav- 
ing this  same  item  come  up  as  an  entirely 
new  supplemental  bill. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  much  more  ex- 
peditious and  logical  to  handle  It  in  this 
way  at  this  time. 

I  yield  a  minute  to  the  Senatw  from 
Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
subcommittee  that  had  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  this 
recommendation  to  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  we  did  not  have 
sufBcient  opportunity  for  input  from  the 
OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
other  administration  ofQcials. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  apprc^ri- 
ation  as  passed  by  the  House  and  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $538  million  over  the  $1.2  billion 
supplemental  approved  by  the  House  and 
places  restrictions  on  the  availability  of 
these  funds  to  assure  that  any  sums  pro- 
vided are  used  only  after  the  administra- 
tion has  done  everything  legally  possible 
to  eliminate  fraud,  error,  waste,  and 
abuse  from  the  program.  The  amend- 
ment would  also  prohibit  the  carrying 
over  of  funds  into  the  next  fiscal  year, 
so  that  fimds  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  this  year's  program  will  lapse  and 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

I  must  confess  that  this  is  a  very  dlf- 
Bcult  amendment  for  me  to  offer.  Like 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  we  must  cut  Federal  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  balance  the  budget 
and  to  restore  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  also  concerned  over  the 
reports  of  widespread  fraud,  waste,  er- 
ror, and  abuse  in  this  program.  The  Sen- 
ate, however,  should  be  aware  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  comideted  a  week-long  mark- 
up of  the  food  stamp  reform  bill,  in 
which  numerous  amendments  which  cut 
about  $1.85  billion  from  program  costs 
were  adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  summary  of  the  reform  bill 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 
as  follows: 


Skmatb  AoncDiiTmx  CoKKirmc 

tSPOmo  FOOD  STAMP  EETOaM  LB0TSI.ATIOM 

The  Committee  of  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  has  marked  up  a  resolution  of 
the  food  stamp  program  which  would  set  an 
authorizations  celUng  for  FY  1981  at  $11,480,- 
000,000.  That  Committee  took  this  action 
after  repreoentatlves  of  tbe  Administration 
indicated  that  a  formal  message  asking  that 
the  FT  1981  food  stamp  supplemental  re- 
quest be  revised  by  $538  million  was  forth- 
coming. In  order  to  offset  this  request,  the 
administration  recommended,  and  the  (Com- 
mittee adopted,  legislation  which  would  re- 
duce food  stamp  expenditures  by  this  amount 
in  tbe  next  four  years. 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the  deduction 
allowed  for  work  related  expenses  from  20% 
to  15%.  This  is  in  addition  to  large  savings 
the  Committee  had  already  improved.  Even 
without  the  reduction  in  the  work  related 
expense  deduction,  tbe  Committee's  actions 
wUl  provide  savings  which  exceeded  tbe 
amounts  proposed  in  the  President's  budget 
and  that  assumed  in  the  Senate-passed  budg- 
et reconciliation  resolution.  Over  the  next 
four  years,  food  stamp  benefits  would  be  cut 
by  over  $8  billion. 

Among  the  major  reductions  approved 
were:  lowering  the  income  eligibiUty  limits, 
pro-rating  benefits  in  the  first  month  of 
ellgibUity;  eliminating  strikers  from  the  pro- 
gram; freezing  the  standard  and  shelter  de- 
ductions for  2<4  years;  delaying  cost  of  liv- 
ing Increases;  and  curtailing  participation 
and  costs  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Committee  also  enacted  a  comprehen- 
sive set  of  proposals  to  tighten  program  man- 
agement and  address  fraud,  abuse,  and  costly 
loopholes. 

Legislative  provision:  Millions 

Lower  earned  income  deduction $118 

130  percent  of  Poverty 130 

Delay  Cost-of-Livlng  Adjustment 250 

Pro-rate  benefits  in  first  month 475 

Eliminated  strikers 60 

Vretxe  deductions 130 

Puerto  Rico  block  grant •200 

Carter  proposed  reforms 460 

Other  reforms 37 


Total     reductions 1, 850 

•Annual  savings  when  fully  implemented. 
Prior  to  that  time.  $100,000,000  annuaUy  in 
savings  are  estimated. 

Mr.  COC:hran.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  unless  we  provide  the  funding  that 
my  amendment  contains,  the  food  stamp 
program  will  either  run  out  of  fimds  in 
September,  or  pro  rata  reductions  in 
benefit  levels  of  about  25  percent  will 
have  to  be  ordered  by  August  1.  Such 
actions  will  save  some  money,  but  they 
will  mean  that  needy  families,  truly  de- 
serving people,  will  not  have  the  where- 
withal to  obtain  an  adequate  diet.  These 
people  include  the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped, the  disabled,  and  those  who  be- 
cause of  circumstances  out  of  their  con- 
trol cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  food 
they  need  to  survive. 

These  reductions  will  not  distinguish 
between  the  truly  needy  and  the  welfare 
cheats;  they  wlU  imnact  on  all  program 
participants.  It  will  also  lead,  I  believe, 
to  massive  confusion  and  mlsimder- 
standlng  as  to  tbe  legislative  package 
that  congress  Is  act'ng  on  now  to  tighten 
up  on  prognun  eligibility,  and  may  jeo- 
pardize the  quick  enactment  of  Uiese 
reforms. 

Mir.  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 


concern  that  the  amount  prDposed  to 
be  added  to  this  appropriations  bill  is  not 
yet  covered  by  an  ofBcial  budget  request 
from  tbe  administration.  I  would  like  to 
reassure  my  colleagues  that  this  Is  merdy 
a  timing  problem,  and  as  stated  In  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  administration 
is  working  on  sending  to  Congress  the 
official  request.  It  is  just  that  our  time- 
table is  such  that  we  have  to  take  action 
on  this  matter  now,  before  the  adminis- 
tration has  the  chance  to  process  the  re- 
quest. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  letter  printed  in  the  Recoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectlcm.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

DSPAaTKXMT  op  AlBaCULTOtM, 

Orrux  OP  the  SBcaxrasT, 
WathingUm,   D.C^   May   21.    XUl. 
Hon.  Tbao  Cochbam, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SKMATOa  OocBaAN:  On  May  18  I  txcn- 
munlcated  to  tbe  Congreaa  the  status  of  food 
stamp  funding,  as  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  do  each  month  by  Public  Law  96-68.  With 
this  letter.  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  you  the 
current  status  of  Administration  tJi«nH«g 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  a  larger  supple- 
mental appropriation  than  la  praaeatly 
pending  bsfore  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  has  already  ^proprlated 
$0,739  bllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  Food 
Stamp  Program.  With  tbe  March  10  Budget 
Revisions  we  requested  supplemental  fund- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $1,206  bUUon.  We  now 
believe  that  additional  funds  over  and  above 
the  $1,206  billion  wUI  be  necessary  to  fuUy 
fund  the  program  this  year,  and  prevent  a 
benefit  reduction  under  Section  18(b)  of  tha 
Food  Stamp  Act.  At  this  Ume,  our  analysis 
indicatea  that  the  amount  required  will  be 
$538  million.  Further  analysis  within  the 
Administration  la  underway. 

We  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  fnU 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  want  to  aaaare 
you  that  the  Administration  will  request  tha 
amount  we  feel  will  be  required  to  prevent  a 
benefit  reduction  from  becoming  neoeaaary. 
Stneerely. 

JOBM  &.  Block, 

Seeretarf. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  think  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  unless  we  provide  the 
necessary  funds  in  this  bill,  we  may  force 
across-the-board  benefit  reductions — 
that  no  one  wants — because  of  our  con- 
gressional schedule  and  the  procedural 
delays  inherent  in  moving  a  separate  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  win  take  at  least  30 
days  to  order  a  cutback  in  benefit  levels, 
and  in  some  States,  it  may  require  45 
days  notice.  This  means  that  unless  Con- 
gress can  receive  and  pass  an  entirely 
new  supplemental  approoriations  bin  by 
the  middle  of  June — just  26  days  from 
now — the  administration  may  be  forced 
to  move  ahead  with  benefit  reductions 
for  the  month  of  August.  If  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  hold  off  on  beneflt 
reductions  until  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, we  would  have  another  month  to 
take  action,  but  any  foulup  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  win  require  reduc- 
tions of  50  percent  In  benefit  aUotments. 

This  is  courting  disaster  for  the  bU- 
Uons  of  truly  needy  citizens  who  de- 
pended on  this  program  to  purchase 
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food  tlMar  need.  This  la  why  It  Is  so  crtti- 
eally  Imputant  to  provide  these  addi- 
tloDAl  sums  now,  in  this  bill,  and  not  wait 
for  another  vehicle  which  may  or  may 
not  be  passed  in  time  to  prevent  across- 
the-board  benefit  reductions. 

ICr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  we 
act  favorably  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  anundnipnt  &\so 
will  provide  a  supplemen::u  appropria- 
tion of  $110  million  for  tiie  cliiid  nutri- 
tion programs.  These  funds  are  required 
to  maintain  the  program  through  the 
balance  of  the  current  uscal  year.  Since 
these  programs,  which  include  school 
lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  child  care 
are  basically  entitlements,  failure  to  pro- 
vide this  appropna'.iu.^  will  only  result 
In  the  disruption  of  ongoing  progriuns. 
Funds  will  ultimately  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, either  in  this  bill,  or  a  later  appro- 
priations bill,  or  in  the  form  of  judgment 
on  a  legal  claim  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  received  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture a  letter  which  details  the  rea- 
son these  funds  are  needed.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  outline  a  little  history  be- 
hind this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Omputntwm  or  Agsicttltukx, 

WaliingtOH.  D.C.,  May  5.  1981. 
Hon.  Tkao  Cocbsa^, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agriculture, 

BUTttl  Development  and  Related  Agen- 

eiea.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S. 

Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Mr.  CHAmcAif:   The  answera  to  the 
quMtlona  In  your  letter  of  April  30,  1981  are 
•a  toiiowa: 

1.  Our  preliminary  estimate  of  AprU  1981 
food  stamp  program  participation  and  bene- 
fit level  Is  33.2  million  and  S971  mlllloi}  re- 
specUvely.  We  estimate  thjtt  we  wlU  need  a 
supplemental  of  $1.742300,000  to  maintain 
the  program  under  current  law  at  full  benefit 
levels  for  the  balance  of  the  flacal  y«»i. 

2.  The  currently  budgeted  amoiint  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  in  fiscal  year  1981  Is 
•10>13376.000.  This  Includes  a  supplemental 
of  81,204.800.000  that  was  proposed  In  the 
Uarcta  budget  amendments.  Our  latest  pro- 
JectlOfu  Indicate  that  the  supplemental 
should  be  Increased  by  $538,200,000  to  $1.- 
742300,000.  The  major  factors  contributing 
to  the  need  for  an  amended  supplemental 
Include  the  foUowlng: 

The  Increase  In  participation  over  rarlier 
predictions.  Previously,  we  had  estimated 
that  an  average  of  21.9  million  persons  would 
participate  in  the  program  this  year.  Based 
on  the  latest  d*U  reported  by  the  States 
and  participation  trends,  we  now  estimate 
that  an  average  of  22.7  million  persons  will 
participate  thU  year.  This  wUl  Increase  pro- 
gram costs  by  about  $321  million. 

The  coal  strike  which,  if  it  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  wUl  add  190  mil- 
lion to  program  costs. 

The  reduced  likelihood  of  legislative  sav- 
IngB  because  of  delays  In  the  enactment  of 
new  leglalaUon  which  will  increase  program 
oosu  by  alMut  $100  million. 

Tha  possible  loss  of  cash-out  status  by 
CallfonUa  881  recipients  on  July  1.  which 
would  add  $7  million  to  program  co«U. 

The  phase-out  of  \im  Compretaenstve  Em- 
ployoMnt  Training  Act— Public  Service  Em- 
ployment and  other  programs  which  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  food  stamp  costs  by  $20 
mllUon  this  year. 


3.  In  addition  to  re<}uestlng  an  amended 
supplemental,  the  other  alternative  open  to 
the  Administration  Is  the  reduction  of  bene- 
fits under  section  18(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  This  action  could  be  taken  on  July  1  at 
tte  earliest,  which  would  neceseltate  sending 
the  benefit  reduction  notice  to  the  States  no 
U'.er  than  May  15.  Benefits  would  have  to  be 
reduced  by  about  17  percent.  If  we  waited 
until  August  1  or  September  1  to  begin  re- 
ducing benefits,  the  reductions  would  be 
greater  the  longer  we  wait — August  1  about 
25  percent  and  Septemt>er  1  about  50  percent. 

4.  The  Department  of  OMB  Is  consider- 
ing a  .'-evlslon  In  the  supplemental  for  the  ad- 
ditional $538  million.  We  are  also  accelerat- 
ing our  efforts  to  develop  and  Implement 
regulations  for  prorating  first-month  beneflts 
which  could  save  about  $50  million  this  year. 

5.  We  had  assumed  a  $145  million  savings 
for  the  child  nutrition  programs  this  year  as 
a  result  of  tiie  Administration's  proposed  leg- 
islation. This  assumption  was  based  on  early 
enactment  of  the  legislative  package  whioh 
now  seems  unlikely.  Under  current  law  we 
estimate  that  the  needed  funding  for  the 
programs  this  fiscal  yetu",  excluding  the 
shortfall  of  $223  million  for  the  accounting 
adjustment  for  September  claims.  Is  as 
follows : 

IDoltor  atnounti  in  ttiouundjl 


Addi- 

Appro-          tiond  ToUl 

priattd  to       lundini  proifam 

(Mf          nttdi  [«¥•< 


School  lunch  p<ofrain  (j«c 

«) 

Sp«cial  iurtanct  for  (ret 

and  rtductd  prkt  mtals 

(••C.11)    

School  breakftjt  proiram 

Equipment  asiistance 

State    adminiitialive    ti- 

penses 

Summei  food  profram 
Child  care  food  proiram. . . 
Commodity  procurement 
Nutrition     studies     and 

surveys 

Nutrition    education    and 

traininf 

Less     unoMifaled     carry 

over  tulances 


{753,  SOO       tlO,  17S  }763, 67S 

1,SS7,S98    64.300  1,621.898 

319,100     1,900  321.000 

15,000 15,000 

38,226  38,226 

121,700  121,700 

269, 800    2a  700  290. 500 

273, 500    12, 800  286, 300 

3,450 3,450 

15,000 15,000 

-13,098  -13,098 


Total  budift  author- 
ity   3,353,776 


109,875    3,463,651 


I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  any  of  these 
matters  with  you  or  your  staff  and  to  pro- 
vide you  with  addlUonal  information  that 
you  might  need  in  evaluating  the  funding 
needs  for  both  the  Food  Stamp  and  Child 
Nutrition  Programs. 

O.  WnXIAM  HOACLAND, 

AdminiatratoT . 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  funding  short- 
fall in  the  program  was  discovered  by 
the  executive  branch  last  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  requested  a  $90 
million  budget  supplemental  at  that 
time;  however,  because  of  what  has  been 
explained  as  a  "computer  error,"  the 
item  was  not  included  in  the  January 
Carter  budget  re<iuest.  In  the  March 
budgetary  revisions  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  again  no  supplemental  was 
requested  because  although  the  funding 
shortfall  had  grown  to  $110  million,  leg- 
islative changes  were  proposed  which 
would  save  $145  milhon  in  this  fiscal 
year.  These  savings,  however,  were  pred- 
icated on  a  May  1  enactment  date  of 
the  full  legislative  package.  As  you 
know.  Congress  has  not  only  failed  to 
pass  the  legislative  package,  but  in  the 
reconciliation  resolution,  agreed  to 
earlier  today,  we  have  also  deleted  $300 
milllcm  of  the  President's  proposed  sav- 


ings. In  other  words.  It  is  Impossible  to 
implement  changes  which  yield  savings 
to  offset  the  expected  shortfall  in  cur- 
rently appropriated  funds. 

unless  tnese  iimds  are  provided,  the 
school  lunch  programs  may  have  to  be 
terminated  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber; child  care  feeding  programs,  and 
the  school  breakfast  programs  will  also 
have  to  be  closed.  If  schools  and  day 
care  centers  and  other  organizations  au- 
thorized to  serve  meals  do  not  halt  their 
(H>erations,  it  appears  that  they  will  have 
a  strong  legsd  case  against  the  Federal 
Government  for  full  restitution  of  the 
payments  which  are  called  for  under 
current  law. 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  we 
have  little  recourse,  other  than  to  pro- 
vide these  needed  funds. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Depart- 
ment initiated  a  policy  by  which  obliga- 
tions for  the  child  nutrition  programs 
were  delayed  and  entered  only  upon  the 
receipt  of  claims  from  schools  for  meals 
already  served.  This  accounting  change 
meant  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
sanctioning  the  service  of  meals  for 
which  the  Government  is  required  to 
reimburse  schools,  with  no  accounting 
on  the  books  in  advance  of  actual  receipt 
of  claims.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  ques- 
tionable procedure,  and  one  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Un- 
fortunately, it  would  require  an  appro- 
priation of  $223  million  to  correct  this 
problem  in  addition  to  the  $110  million 
needed  to  address  a  funding  shortfall 
under  the  current  appropriation  for 
these  programs. 

In  view  of  the  severe  budgetary  con- 
straints which  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Federal  Government,  I  believe  it  prudent 
to  defer  action  of  correcting  the  obliga- 
tion procedures  of  the  Department,  how- 
ever if  neither  of  these  additional  items 
are  provided  the  Department  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  further  extend  its  use  of 
this  accoimting  change  to  defer  obliga- 
tions into  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will 
not  only  mean  that  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation  will  have  to  be  Increased 
to  bear  these  costs,  but  it  will  frustrate 
the  policy  that  the  Department  has  been 
promoting  to  encourage  the  States  to 
file  their  claims  promptly,  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  cash -flow  problems  of  States 
and  school  districts  since  Federal  funds 
will  not  be  immediately  available  to 
cover  reimbursements  for  meals  as  they 
are  served 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  program.  Obviously  we  are  going 
to  need  a  food  stamp  supplemental.  This 
is  obviously  the  time  to  do  it.  Let  it  go  to 
ccmference.  Otherwise  we  will  have  the 
add-cm  with  another  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  supp<xt  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  will  add  enough  budget  authority  to 
this  bill — $538  million — to  cover  the  ex- 
pected full  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram this  year — fiscal  year  1981. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  cover  the  added  costs  of 
food  stamps  within  the  budget  the  Sen- 
ate approved  this  morning. 

If  we  wait  until  later  to  provide  added 
money  for  food  stamps,  we  will  inevitably 
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face  the  same  situation  as  last  jrear— 
when  the  Senate  had  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  to  cover  food  stamp  costs. 

I  am  aware  that  the  administration 
has  not  yet  submitted  a  request  for  this 
money.  I  understand  that  OMB  would 
prefer  to  wait  for  another  month  of  cost 
data  before  pinning  down  the  exact 
amount  to  be  requested.  I  am  afraid  that 
is  shortsighted,  however,  as  we  may  not 
have  any  room  in  the  budget  if  we  wait 
another  month. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  in  conflict  with  the  reconcili- 
ation savings  we  expect  to  be  made  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  administration  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  ftilly  fund  food  stamps  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  with  reconciliation  sav- 
ings to  begin  In  fiscal  year  1982. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  food 
stamp  costs  will  nm  lower  in  fiscal  year 
1981  than  USDA  now  predicts.  CBO  be- 
lieves that  the  final  costs  will  be  some- 
what lower  than  USDA  projects. 

As  a  result  of  CBO's  lower  estimate, 
only  $365  million  of  outlays  will  be  scored 
against  the  $538  million  in  the  Budget 
Act. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

on  this  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
would  cost  $538  million.  It  is  not  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  We  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but 
not  from  the  administration.  The  admin- 
istration may  have  different  estimates 
of  what  this  is  going  to  cost.  It  is  an 
enormously  expensive  and  much  abused 
program.  It  has  exploded  in  costs,  going 
from  less  than  $1  billion  in  1965  to  $11 
billion  today. 

It  is  going  to  some  10  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  eligible.  It  is  the  kind  of 
program  we  should  not  act  on  without 
an  official  recommendation  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  for  this  reason  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  the  prop«ients  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  controls  the  remain- 
ing time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
relevant  committee.  I  was  not  consulted 
on  this  amendment.  This  Is  an  imwise 
expenditure,  and  I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  situation  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  who,  I  understand, 
supports  the  amendment,  but  I  think  in 
fairness  I  should  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLB.  Let  me  say  very  quickly 
that  I  support  the  amendment.  It  is  not 
my  amendment,  but  I  support  it  because 
we  have  alresdv  taken  steps  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  compensate  for 
this  additional  supplemental  by  taking 
more  out  of  the  program  for  the  next  4 
years  than  the  $538  million  asked  for  in 


the  supplemental.  The  committee  agreed 
to  this  exchange  with  the  administration. 
We  have  acted  to  a  responsible  way.  That 
authorization  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
but  I  tWnk  it  will  be  in  due  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
plans  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  the  week 
after  we  return. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  Oregon  that  we 
should  proceed  with  this  atdditional  sup- 
plemental for  food  stamps  at  this  time, 
in  anticipation  of  the  administration's 
forthcoming  request. 

I  am  plesised  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
also  included  in  his  amendment  an  addi- 
tional supplemental  for  child  nutrition 
of  about  $110  million.  We  have  known 
for  some  time  that  more  funding  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  these  programs 
through  this  fiscal  year. 

There  has  always  been  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  this  area,  and  I  see  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  object  to  this  ad- 
ditional funding.  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  always  recognized  how 
important  programs  like  school  lunch, 
school  breakfast,  WIC,  and  others  have 
been  to  the  nutritional  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  children.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  certainly  supports  the  invest- 
ment of  an  additional  $110  million  in 
these  worthwhile  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  March  10  budget 
revisions,  the  administration  requested 
supplemental  funding  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  the  amount  of  $1.2  billion. 
The  administration  now  believes  that 
additional  funds  over  and  above  this 
original  amoimt  will  be  necessary  to 
fully  fund  the  program  through  this 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  prevent  a  benefit 
reduction  under  section  18(b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act. 

At  this  time,  the  best  estimates  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  the  amount  required  will  be  $538 
million.  As  a  result  of  Cabinet  action  last 
week,  the  President  has  decided  against 
a  potential  benefit  reduction  due  to  lack 
of  funds  for  this  essential  nutrition 
program. 

In  a  letter  to  both  Senator  Cochran 
and  myself,  delivered  this  morning.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  John  Block,  has 
stated,  "At  this  time,  our  analysis  in- 
dicates that  the  amount  required  will 
be  $538  million  •  •  *  We  are  committed 
to  the  principle  of  full  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1981."  I  shall  submit  the  full  text 
of  this  letter  for  the  Record  following 
my  statement. 

'  OELAT  IN  STTPrLnCEMTAL  HEQUESr 

■niere  continues  to  be  an  apparent 
hold-up  in  action  on  this  supplemental 
request,  even  though  we  have  had  every 
indication  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  go  for  full  fimding.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  sees  no  reason  to  cause 
Congress  to  go  through  last  minute  con- 
tortions to  cause  millions  of  food  stamp 
recipients  across  the  Nation  to  hold  their 
breath  in  suspense  and  wonder  where 
their  next  meal  is  going  to  come  from 
under  the  imminent  threat  of  a  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  out  program  needs.  We 
know  from  previous  experience  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  request  additional 
funds  for  this  program,  and  it  seems  to 


the  Senator  from  Kansas  Uiat  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  add  in  the  necessary 
additional  $538  million  needed  to  fully 
fund  the  food  stamp  program  through 
fiscal  year  1981. 

ncFUCATioifs  or  dzlated  Acnon 
In  later  weeks,  we  will  have  before  us 
the  same  kind  of  situation  that  we  have 
been  faced  with  time  and  time  again  un- 
der the  previous  administration — a 
down  to  the  wire  race  to  act  in  time  to 
prevent  a  suspension  or  reduction  of  ben- 
efits to  food  stamp  recipients  across  the 
board.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  convince 
the  people  of  this  country  that  we  can 
act  in  a  timely  fashion — that  we  can 
act  responsibly  and  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  those  who  depend  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  survival. 

LONG-TERM  PaOSPKTS  rO«  PKO<aAIf 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982.  we  will 
see  enacted  into  law  many  changes  in 
the  food  stamp  program  that  will  con- 
structively target  benefits  to  the  most 
needy  individuals  within  our  society. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  commit- 
tees have  substantially  cut  back  on  the 
costs  of  the  program,  and  the  Senate 
has  taken  strong  action  to  tighten  up 
the  program  in  efforts  to  address  com- 
plaints of  fraud  and  abuse.  In  future 
years,  there  will  be  reductions  in  bene- 
fits and  about  a  million  people  will  no 
longer  be  eUgible  for  benefits.  We  m 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  tried  to 
act  in  a  prudent,  responsible  manner  m 
assuring  that  no  one  proposal  will  cut 
benefits  across  the  board. 

Already  during  the  markup  in  com- 
mittee, we  endorsed  additional  savings 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  beyond  m  ex- 
change for  the  supplemental  in  question 
here  today.  We  voted  to  decrease  the 
earned  income  disregard  from  20  per- 
cent to  15  percent,  thereby  saving  about 
$100  to  $150  million  a  year  for  the  me 
of  the  authorization. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  sees  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  act  upon  this  addi- 
tional food  stamp  supplemental  at  this 
time  We  have  had  a  clarification  of  the 
situaticHi  from  all  directions,  and  I  thtak 
that  we  have  a  realistic  picture  of  what 
is  needed.  I  beUeve  that  we  would  be 
acting  responsibly  and  appropriately  in 
this  Chamber  here  today,  if  we  suw»rt 
the  additional  funding  we  know  will  be 
requested  later— how  much  later  re- 
mains unknown— In  order  to  fully  fimd 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 
The  letter  follows: 

Depastxknt  op  AcaicTTi.Ttn«. 

Oftice  of  the  SEc«rrA«T, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mag  20.  lUl. 
Hon.  HoBEET  Dole, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senator  Dole:  On  May  18  I  com- 
municated to  the  Congress  the  status  of  food 
stamp  funding,  as  the  Secretary  Is  required 
to  do  each  month  bv  Public  Law  9658.  With 
this  letter,  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  you  the 
current  status  of  Administration  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  a  larger  supple- 
mental appropriation  than  Is  presently 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
$9  739  bllUon  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  Food 
Stamp  Program.  With  the  March  10  Budget 
Revisions  we  requested  suoplemental  fimd- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $1,208  bilUon.  We  now 
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iMUevs  tbat  ftdtfltlocikl  fuada  orw  And  above 
the  $l.a06  blUlon  wUl  be  necMMxy  to  fully 
fund  the  prognun  this  year,  and  prevent  a 
benefit  reduction  under  Section  18(b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act.  At  this  time,  our  analysis 
Indloatee  that  the  anK>unt  required  will  be 
IMS  million  Further  analysis  within  the 
Administration  is  underway. 

We  are  committed  to  the  principle  of  full 
funding  In  fiscal  year  1981.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  the  Administration  will  request  the 
amount  we  feel  will  be  required  to  prevent 
a  benefit  reduction  from  becoming  necessary. 
Sincerely. 

Joair  B.  Block. 

Secretary. 

Ut.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  amendment. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  con- 
tains the  $1.2  billion  supplemental  offi- 
cially requested  by  the  administration  to 
continue  operation  of  the  food  stamp 
procnun  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Tliere  is  a  problem  with  this,  though. 
The  administration,  as  well  as  everyone 
else  who  has  estimated  the  likely  fiscal 
year  1981  cost  of  the  program,  now  be- 
lieves this  amount  will  be  inadequate. 

The  alternatives  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration are  clear.  They  either  im- 
plement what  is  known  as  section  18(b) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act.  requiring  across- 
the-board  benefit  reductions  to  all  re- 
cipients no  matter  what  their  income 
levels,  or  they  can  request  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  fully  fund  the  program  for  this 
jrear. 

Although  not  yet  officially  requesting 
additional  money,  the  administration 
nonetheless  Indicates  it  will  request  ad- 
ditional money  at  a  future  time.  Secre- 
tary Block  has  so  indicated  that  inten- 
tion to  Senator  Cochran  in  a  recent  let- 
ter, which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

DiPAsnixitT  OF  Ao>icui.rDu, 

Omcs  or  THB  SacaETAaT, 
WasMngton.  D.C..  Hay  20,  1981 
Bon.  Tbao  Cociuum, 
VS.  Senate. 
WashingtoH.  D.C. 

Dk**  SwAToa  CocmAjf ;  On  May  18  I  com- 
municated to  the  Congress  the  status  of  food 
•tamp  funding,  as  the  Secretary  U  required 
to  do  each  month  by  Public  Law  96^8.  With 
thU  letter,  I  would  like  to  clarify  for  you  the 
current  status  of  Administration  thinking 
wth  re^wct  to  the  need  for  a  larger  supple- 
mental appropriation  than  la  presenUy 
pending  before  the  Senate.  Pf««°"y 

•a'S?  s?^f*^   *'•'    ■*'***y   epproprlated 
S.!?^  ^i^  ""■  ">«  fl«*»  y^  IMl  Ptood 


li«r.  EAOLETON.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
administration  has  recognized  the  dev- 
astating effect  benefit  reductions  would 
have  on  the  elderly,  the  children,  the 
handicapped,  the  very  poor  who  make  up 
the  vast  majority  of  this  program's  par- 
ticipants. 

I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress 
does  not  support  such  action  and  we 
should  make  sure  that  that  message  is 
clear  in  what  we  do  here  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
food  stamp  program  w:il  be  substantially 
reformed  this  year.  The  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  reported  legislation 
which  will  selectively  reduce  the  food 
stamp  rolls  and  will  save  almost  $2  bil- 
lion next  year.  It  would  be  absurd  for  us 
to  accept  across-the-board  reductions 
which  could  reach  as  high  as  50  percent 
of  current  benefit  levels  for  the  month 
of  September  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  reform  legislation  to  take  elfect. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  more  funds  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram if  across-the-board  benefit  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  avoided.  The  administra- 
tion has  made  clear  that  it  supports  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  at  full  benefit 
levels  for  the  balance  of  this  ye?r  and 
that  cost-saving  measures  will  be  imple- 
mented through  enactment  of  relorm 
proposals  now  being  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, rather  than  the  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions which  will  occur  under  section  18 
(b)  of  the  Fbod  Stamp  Act,  if  sufficient 
fimds  are  not  provided. 

I  have  discussed  the  budgetary  impact 
of  this  amendment  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  he  con- 
curs with  my  assessment  that  there  is 
room  under  the  budget  resolution,  that 
we  Just  adopted,  for  the  Item.  I  think 
somo  explanation  is  appropriate,  how- 
ever, since  I  did  not  support  this  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  consideration  of 
this  bill.  At  that  time,  I  argued  that  the 
additional  amount  would  cause  the  bill 
total  to  exceed  the  amounts  remaining 
within  the  resolution.  Since  that  time,  the 
budget  resolution  was  considered  in  the 
joint  conference  committee  in  which 
revised  economic  assumptions  were 
adopted  that  significantly  increase  the 
amounts  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
available  for  this  bill. 
Specifically,  the  conference  committee 
~    ■„^„  revised  the  unemployment  rate  assump- 

stamp  Programrwith  th»  iii^  iD'Hud^  "^'^  ^'■°™  '*  P«rcent  down  to  7.5  per- 
»vtaions  we  requested  supplemental  fund  '^^"*-  '^'^^  ^^^  deflator  was  also  reduced 
ing  In  the  amount  of  81 J06  buiion  We  now  ^'■°™  ^-^  percent  in  the  Senate  passed 
u«Yi*o^lT**""*"*''  '^**»  ^"^^  *^<i  •bo»e  resoluUon  to  9.7  percent  in  the  confer- 
fund  th«^n«!!ii^''  "^^  ^  necessary  to  fuUy     ence  agreement.  Finally,  the  real  GNP 


fund    th "^v^ooa- 

benrtt  «5SSr  ^der'^^fion  "iXbf'  f     ^^^^^  ™^  *«  increased  from  1.1  per- 
2r^  fl^^  *<=*•  At  this  time,  our  analy- 

Sla    mdle^tm    »Sa*    ♦1.. m^Mmi} 


S  ^•*^.  "^*  **>•  •^'"'t  r^ulred^wui 
fuT^lTSTar'^iM,'  r^^^'P"  **  '"" 


aiBeeraly, 


JoHH  B.  Block. 

Secretary. 


cent  to  2  percent.  These  changes  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  current  pro- 
grams and  to  revise  revenue  assump- 
tions, reducing  the  pressure  on  this  com- 
mittee's actions. 

Mr.  President,  by  no  means  am  I  im- 
plying that  we  are  out  of  the  woods  when 
it  comes  to  holding  spending  within  the 
budgetary  ceilings.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  doing  more  to  cut  Federal 
spending.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  that 
programs  such  as  the  food  stamp  pro- 


gram, for  which  we  have  an  underlying 
obligation,  we  should  be  providing  the 
sum  which  the  most  realistic  projections 
of  cost  indicate.  I  am  aware  that  this 
program  is  technically  no  longer  an  "en- 
titlement" program,  but  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  points 
out,  the  program  in  all  its  character- 
istics and  operations  is  virtually  an  en- 
titlement to  those  that  have  been  legis- 
latively deemed  needy.  Furthermore, 
failure  to  provide  this  funding  will  only 
Jeopardize  timely  enactment  of  the  com- 
prehensive food  stamp  reform  measure 
which  has  been  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  believe  it  only  prudent  that 
we  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  believe  that  by  taking  this  action, 
we  keep  the  item  open  for  conference  ac- 
tion. The  administration  has  indicated 
that  they  are  now  in  the  process  of 
sharpening  their  estimates  of  the  addi- 
tional supplemental  need.  The  adminis- 
tration will  have  the  opportimity  to  ad- 
vise us  of  any  revision  in  their  estimate 
prior  to  conference  action  on  this  bill,  to 
assure  that  our  appropriation  is  based 
on  the  latest  estimates  possible. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  even 
with  this  amendment,  this  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  we  Just  adooted.  I  repeat,  I 
think  this  is  precisely  the  time  to  do  it. 

It  will  avoid  another  opportimity  to  go 
through  what  we  have  gone  through  in 

the  last  few  days  on  supplemental  food 

stamps. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 

could  be  handled  in  a  supplemental.  We 

have  not   received   an   official   request 

from  the  administration. 
Several  Senators.  Vote! 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 

to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

that  the  amendment  lay  on  the  table.  I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

Helms)  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 

Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 

Abdnor)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Alabama   (Mr.  Denton), 

the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Golp- 

WATEK) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

(Mr.  Mathias)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 

Senator  from  Alabama   rMr.  Heflin), 

and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  38 

nays  57,  as 

follows: 

[B<4leaU  vote  No.  ISl  Leg.] 

TBAS-M 

Oam 

ICurtcowSkl 

Bentien 

Oraadey 

Nlckles 

Bldan 

Hart 

Hunn 

Boien 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bumpen 

Hawklna 

Proxmlre 

Byrt. 

Hajwkawa 

Pryor 

Harry  F.,  Ji 

-.    Helms 

Quayle 

Byid.  Robert 

0.  Humphrey 

Both 

D'Amato 

Jepean 

Sesaer 

DeOooelal 

Kassebaum 

Stennla 

Dodd 

Lugar 

East 

Uattlngiy 

Tbunnond 

Bxon 

McClure 
NAYS— 67 

Zortnaky 

Abdnor 

Ford 

ICoynlban 

Andrews 

Olem 

Faokwood 

Baker 

Oorton 

PaU 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Praeder 

Boschwlti 

Helns 

mufidolph 

Bradley 

HcdUngs 

Rlegle 

Buidlck 

HuddlestoD 

Rudman 

Oannon 

Inouye 

SaitMiMe 

Cbafee 

Jackson 

Scbmttt 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kssten 

Specter 

Ooben 

Keimedy 

Stafford 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dimn 

Levin 

Tsongaa 

Dole 

Uatsunaga 

wallop 

Domeold 

Melcber 

Warner 

Duienberger 

Metsenbaum 

Weiekar 

■agleton 

IdtcheU 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Denton 

Hefiln 

^.♦fci». 

Ooldwater 

Long 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  128  was  rejected. 

HYDE-HKLMa  AMKMDKKMT 
(BXCIItmNC   ON   PACK    1ST,   lOTK   •> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Utader 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:30  hav- 
ing arrived 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
not  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment itself?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2:30  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment  beginning  on  page  167, 
line  8,  known  as  the  Hyde-Helms  lan- 
guage. The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  COCHRAN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Has  the  previous 
amendment  been  disposed  of  or  Jjist  the 
motion  to  table?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  defeated. 
The  amendment  itself  will  be  disposed 
of  following  the  disposition  of  the  Hyde- 
Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  CCXTHRAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  167,  line  8.  beginning  with  "Sec- 
tion" strike  all  through  and  Including  line 
21.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

The  Joint  resolution  of  December  16,  1980 
(Public  Law  96-636).  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  section  109:  Provided,  That  section 
118  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  October  12. 
1979  (Public  Law  96-86) ,  and  section  109  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  November  20,  1979 
(PubUc  Law  06-123) .  are  stricken,  and  In  ad- 
dition, section  211,  as  passed  by  the  House 
on  June  28.  1979,  and  as  the  House  insisted 
on  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 


the  Senate  numbered  137  on  August  2,  1979. 
to  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
proprUtlons  Act,  1980  (H.R.  4389),  as  in- 
corporated In  section  101  (j)  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  October  12,  1979  (Public  Law 
96-86),  and  section  101(g)  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  November  20,  1979  (Public  Law 
9^123) ,  Is  hereby  stricken. 

On  page  168,  line  11,  strike  "3"  and  In- 
sert "408". 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HATFXELD.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  under  his  control  on 
which  a  quorum  call  may  be  made.  Only 
the  Senators  controUing  time  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  TCX\. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
anyone  m  the  opposition  side  to  the 
Hdms  amendment  who  would  like  to  be 
heard?      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  yield  to  my  c(^eague  very 
shortly.  Let  me  first  indicate  a  basic 
position  of  the  committee  that  took  tills 
positi<m  aa  the  amendment  which  is  now 
before  this  body  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Helms  who  is  asking  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  l>e  struck. 

"Hie  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
handled  and  wrestled  with  the  problem 
of  abrasion  for  quite  some  time,  in  fact, 
for  several  years.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
had  this  issue  before  us  so  frequently. 
We  have  voted  on  it,  up  or  down,  as  an 
ammdment  or  as  a  rider  to  the  appro- 
priations bill. 

I  might  just  say  for  the  record  that 
I  cosponsored  the  first  constitutional 
ammdment  in  oppositicm  to  the  matter 
of  abwtlon  that  was  made  an  issue  by 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling.  I  have  voted 
tar  the  Hyde  amendment  in  every  in- 
stance when  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
state  my  position.  I  have  spoken  fre- 
qumtly  to  right-to-life  (»^anizations 
and  other  such  groups,  establishing,  I 
think,  a  pretty  clear  record  that  I  op- 


pose the  use  of  abortion  except  in  the 
case  of  saving  the  life  of  the  mother. 

I  will  not  go  into  my  philosophical 
background  or  my  reasons  for  my  expo- 
sition but  will  merely  state  that  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  issue.  In  no 
way  have  I  changed  my  position,  nor 
have  I  in  any  way  al>andoned  my  battle 
aa  this  question. 

However.  I  want  to  remind  the  Sen- 
ate tliat  this  is  a  different  matter  now; 
one  tliat  deals  with  the  procedure  of  how 
to  go  about  the  (Mtierly  business  of  ap- 
propriating money  for  the  operation  of 
our  Government. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  excess 
baggage  and  the  encumbrances  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess over  the  years,  with  school  prayer  and 
OSHA  and  busing  and  abortion  and  all 
the  other  issues  that  are  not  germane  to 
the  appropriations  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  happened  In 
the  past,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
authorizing  committee  chairmen  and  the 
auttiorizing  committees  generally  have 
refused  to  deal  with  some  of  the  contro- 
versial issues,  particularly  the  issue  of 
abortion. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  others  have  said  that  their 
desire  would  have  been  to  take  up  the  is- 
sue in  a  full-fiedged  debate  on  an  au- 
thorizing vehicle,  that  they  were  denied 
that  opportunity,  and  that.  theref(»e. 
they  had  only  one  alternative,  and  that 
was  to  use  the  appropriation  vehicle  as 
the  way  to  develop  the  debate  and  to  ex- 
press their  views.  That  situation  has 
changed. 

The  authorizing  committee  already  has 
before  it  an  issue  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  abortion.  The 
majority  leader.  Mr.  B«kex.  has  publicly 
given  full  assurance  that  not  only  will  he 
support  the  right  of  Members  of  this  body 
to  be  heard  in  the  committee  but  also  to 
have  a  debate  aa  the  floor. 

Therefore,  the  situation  which  has  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  past  no  longer  prevails  now. 
and  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
bate the  issue  up  or  down,  as  regular  leg- 
islative question. 

Second.  I  point  out  that  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Hyde  amendment  Is  in  the 
House  bill. 

Therefore,  by  keeping  our  bin  free 
from  these  encumbrances  of  legislating 
on  an  appropriation  bill,  in  no  way  solves 
nor  decides  flnally  the  abortion  issue  at 
tills  particular  time;  because  our  com- 
mittee's confei«es  from  the  Senate,  will 
meet  the  House  conferees  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  two  bills. 

Therefore.  I  hooe  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  amendment  and  permit  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Comm'ttee  to  go 
to  conference,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  any  Member  here,  with  as 
little  excess  baggage  as  possible  that 
relates  to  legis'ative  action  so  we  can  deal 
with  that  subject  in  the  craiference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  play  games 
and  let  us  not  be  misleading  in  any  way. 
I  believe  it  is  very  apparent  if  one  takes 
the  time  to  look  at  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Cominlttee.  who 
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will  be  conferees.  We  are  going  to  follow 
tnuUtkin.  The  tradition  Is  that  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  win  be  the  confer- 
ees, and  the  ranking  minority  members 
on  each  subcommittee  will  be  conferees. 
That  will  be  my  recommendation  to  the 
Chair. 

Any  way  you  add  it  or  subtract  it  or 
review  it.  if  you  just  look  at  the  past  vot- 
ing records  of  those  who  will  be  conferees 
on  the  Senate  side,  it  Is  very  likely  that 
the  votes  are  there  to  support  the  Hyde 
language  in  conference. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  holds 
firm  to  its  position.  We  have  sat  through 
hours  upon  hours,  of  debate  and  the 
most  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  jrlelded  was  to  what  we  call  the  Sen- 
ate compromise  language  on  abortion. 
That,  of  course,  has  been  the  position, 
and  that  is  the  law.  That  is  what  is  in 
the  continuing  resolution. 

In  spite  of  all  the  emotional  outpour- 
ing— and  I  will  not  go  into  many  more 
adjectivas  to  describe  the  kind  of  up- 
roar that  has  been  created  by  my  motion 
to  strike  the  Hyde  language  in  the 
amendment — I  still  want  to  make  clear 
what  my  position  is. 

I  believe  that  some  of  these  people 
who  are  supposedly  out  here  on  the  bat- 
tlellne  do  not  know  their  friends  from 
their  enemies.  I  have  been  shot  in  the 
back  so  many  times  during  the  last  10 
days  or  2  weeks  by  my  own  troops,  so 
to  speak,  that  I  know  what  it  feels  like 
to  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
you.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  complex 
situation  and  that  people  perhaps  have 
not  understood  it  as  they  could  have. 

However,  I  do  not  differ  with  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  one  iota  on  the 
substantive  issue.  What  I  am  dilTerlng  on 
with  the  Senat<»'  from  North  Carolina  is 
that  when  we  were  in  the  crocess  of 
markup,  we  had  strong  indications  that 
we  would  have  our  subcommittee  marsup 
delayed  unnecessarily  by  the  tactics  of 
those  who  did  not  support  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage. It  certainly  is  their  legitimate  and 
proper  right  to  pursue  their  position  at 
the  various  steps  along  the  way. 

We  had  strong  signals  that  the  full 
committee  markup  would  be  delayed  in- 
ordinately if  we  brought  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage into  the  full  committee.  We  had 
signals  pretty  clearly  established  that  if 
we  brought  that  from  the  committee 
process  to  the  floor,  we  would  have  faced 
a  probable  filibuster  on  that  issue,  which 
would  have  brought  the  whole  appro- 
priations process  to  a  standstill. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that, 
at  that  particular  time,  the  rescissic»is 
were  expiring;  and  by  the  time  the  full 
committee  markup  was  held,  all  122 
rescissions,  totaling  some  $15.3  billion, 
had  expired,  which  meant  that  any 
agency  of  Government  that  had  program 
redsslons  pending  could  have  gone  ahead 
and  expended  the  money,  regardless  of 
the  rescission  language. 

It  would  have  meant  that  any  cltiaen 
could  have  gone  to  a  court  and  obtained 
a  writ  to  force  expendltiu-e  of  those 
rescissiim  moneys.  It  meant  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  could  have  ordered  the  expendi- 
ture of  those  rescission  moneys. 


So  we  were  faced  with  that  problem. 
We  were  faced  with  a  second  problem, 
and  it  was  this :  If  we  did  not  finish  this 
bill  before  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  we 
could  not  conceivably  have  obtained  the 
compliance  with  the  June  5  deadline, 
which  meant  the  continuing  resolution 
would  have  expired  on  June  S  and  we 
would  have  been  at  a  standstill  so  far 
as  many  programs  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  were  concerned. 

In  the  past,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  pushed  up  against  that 
kind  of  deadline  frequently. 

Not  only  was  I  determined  to  keep 
the  appropriations  bill  as  clean  as  t>os- 
sible  to  go  to  conference  and  deal  with 
the  appropriations  issues,  but  also,  I  was 
concerned  and  determined,  if  I  possibly 
could  achieve  it.  to  keep  the  Appropria- 
tions Conference  Committee  from  hav- 
ing to  bear  the  full  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  Government  because 
of  deadlines.  I  wanted  that  full  responsi- 
bility to  be  shared  by  the  full  Congress, 
both  by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

That  would  mean  we  would  have  the 
Senate  leadership  on  our  side  in  getting 
that  continuing  resolution  passed  with- 
out amendment  and  getting  it  completed 
before  the  deadline  that  we  were  trying 
to  meet,  in  this  instance,  June  5. 

So  I  hope  that  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  I  have  this  kind  of  commitment  to 
the  Issue,  but  I  have  to  also  exercise  my 
responsibilities  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  make  certain 
that  we  can  meet  the  deadlines  Imposed 
by  law,  that  the  affairs  of  Government 
do  not  come  to  a  standstill,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  we  try  to  make  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  a  far  more  vi- 
able process  by  throwing  off  the  encum- 
brances of  legislation  on  appropriations. 
So  that  is  where  we  are  at  this  point. 
A  vote  for  the  Helms  amendment  would 
put  us  right  back  into  the  same  old 
trough,  and  I,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  that  committee,  are  try- 
ing to  exercise  a  much  more  responsible 
role  and  leadership  for  that  committee 
than  perhaps  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  past. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment I  imderstand  that  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  have  control  of  the 
time.  I  am  waiting  a  clearance  with  my 
leader  as  to  how  he  wants  to  handle  the 
time.  I  expect  that  we  w  U  yield  aU  of 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  It  is  his  amend- 
ment. He  should  have  control  of  the 
time.  I  will  have  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
and  do  that.  Meanwhile  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  North   Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Did 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  desire  some 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield- 
ing 1  minute. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  I  have  been  voting 
consistently  for  the  Hyde  amendment  on 
this  so-called  issue  on  abortion.  But  I 
tell  you   the  Senator   from  Oregon  is 


working  hard  and  doing  a  magnificent 
job  in  handling  this  appropriations  bill, 
and  others,  and  there  needs  to  be  some- 
thing done  for  the  sake  of  the  Senate  to 
drop  as  much  as  possible  these  riders  on 
these  appropriations  bills. 

I  am  a  committee  man  In  the  Senate. 
I  mean  I  leeui  with  the  committees.  Tliat 
is  where  the  major  work  Is  accomplished. 
So  I  am  gomg  to  change  my  position  on 
this  vote,  not  on  abortion,  but  vote  for 
what  will  make  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee more  effective  and  move  along. 

I  am  doing  this  as  a  matter  of  trust, 
also,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
So  I  will  vote  with  him  on  this  matter, 
reserving  on  the  next  vote  on  abortion 
as  I  have  voted  t>efore. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  put 
the  parliamentary  situation  into  per- 
spective. It  did  not  matter  one  whit 
which  way  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee went  on  this  issue.  Let  us  say  hypo- 
thetically  that  the  Hyde-Helms  amend- 
ment had  been  included  in  the  bill  re- 
ported to  the  floor.  Unless  Senator 
Weicker  and  Senator  Packwood  have 
absolutely  taken  leave  of  their  position, 
they  would  have  been  right  In  here  on 
the  floor  with  an  amendment.  So  we  were 
destined  to  have  a  vote  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  quite  follow 
the  legislative  logic  of  my  dear  friend 
from  Oregon.  The  best  thing  that  we 
could  do  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  to  strike  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  eliminated  the 
Hyde-Helms  amendment.  Then  the  mat- 
ter will  not  be  subject  to  debate  In  con- 
ference. Is  that  not  correct?  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No,  that  Is  not  pre- 
cisely correct  because  there  are  too  many 
assumptions  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  making  that  are  inac- 
curate assumptions. 

The  first  assimiption  that  the  Senator 
is  making  is  that  we  would  have  been 
able  to  move  bur  subcommittee  position 
onto  a  full  committee  markup,  and  that 
assumption  is  subject  to  challenge. 

The  second  assimiption  that  is  in  error 
is  that  in  our  full  committee  markup 
we  would  have  been  able  to  move  the  bill 
to  the  floor  which  is  Incorrect. 

The  third  assumption  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  that  we  would 
have  gotten  to  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  issue  on  the  fioor  and  that  assump- 
tion is  Incorrect. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the 
actions  we  are  about  to  take  on  the  floor 
in  the  existing  legislative  circumstances 
today. 

Mr.  HATFIEXU.  I  say  In  response  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  have  a  crystal 
ball.  I  did  not  have  one  at  the  time 
this  motion  was  made.  I  doubt  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  have 
ttelieved  any  more  than  I  was  able  to 
believe  that  a  2-hour  agreement  would 
have  been  reached  on  the  Issue  of  abor- 
tion on  this  fioor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  probably  correct. 
But  I  am  saying  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances the  best  thing  that  Senators 
who  feel  one  way  or  another  on  the 
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abortion  question  should  do  is  vote  their 
convictions.  This  Is  not  a  procedural 
matter. 

Now,  before  I  go  further,  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  that  If  any- 
one has  questioned  his  good  faith  I  regret 
It  and  I  deplore  it.  He  Is  a  squareshooter, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  refer  to  me  anyone 
who  even  remotely  questions  his  good 
faith  In  the  procedure  he  attempted  to 
follow  on  this  issue.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart on  the  abortion  issue  at  times,  when 
I  know  It  may  have  been  unc<Knfortable 
for  him  (Ki  this  Issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  clear  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
does  have  complete  control  of  the  time  In 
support  of  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

But  I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
parameters  of  the  existing  legislative  sit- 
uation the  finest  thing  we  can  do  tm 
Senator  Hattikld's  Appr(H>riatlons  Com- 
mittee, no  matter  who  the  conferees  are, 
is  to  go  ahead  and  in  effect,  maintain  the 
Hyde-Helms,  Helms-Hyde  language, 
whichever  way  you  want  to  identify  it. 
Then  that  argimient  will  be  over  In  caa- 
ference.  It  will  not  be  "conferenceable." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  many  times  been 
tempted  to  wish  that  my  conscience 
could  let  me  walk  away  frcKn  this  issue. 
Many  of  my  friends  in  North  Carolina, 
some  of  my  best  friends,  disagree  with 
me.  I  have  had  many  to  say,  "I  agree 
with  you  on  everything  else  or  most 
everything  else,  but  I  do  not  agree  with 
you  aa.  that,"  and  they  are  sincere,  I  be- 
lieve, however,  they  are  sincerely  wrong. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  good  faith 
of  anvone  who  disagrees  with  me,  but 
holding  the  conviction  that  I  do — that 
abortion  Is  the  deliberate  terminaticxi  of 
Innocent  human  life — ^I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  as  a  Senate,  as  a  Congress,  and 
as  a  people,  condone  the  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  the  deliberate  termi- 
nation of  innocent  human  life. 

I  reflect  on  no  one's  sense  of  morality. 
But  I  am  Basing  that  this  issue  is  the 
most  fundamental  of  all. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  time  provided  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  this 
question  because  there  are  not,  I  think, 
more  than  one  or  two  Senators  whose 
minds  are  not  already  made  up.  I  think 
we  can  save  the  Senate  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  if  we  later  on  in  the  de- 
bate agree  to  reduce  the  time  allotted  for 
this  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  move  to  table  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  would  in  effect 
restore  the  Hyde-Helms  language  to  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
in  order  now  for  me  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  that  motion  to  table  when 
made. 

The  PRESromo  OPFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HKTiMH.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESmmO  officer,  is  there  a 
sufDcient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  general  history  of 
the  Hyde-Helms.  Helms-Hyde  amend- 
ment is  well  known,  but  the  specific  leg- 
islative history  since  it  was  first  ordered 
in  1976,  as  I  recall,  has  been  quite  com- 
plicated. One  resxilt  of  the  long  legisla- 
tive history  is  that  the  issue  is  well 
known,  as  well  as  the  Impact.  It  has  gone 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
has  returned  here  to  this  fioor  year  after 
year,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  frcHn 
Oregon  has  indicated  earlier. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  legislative  ac- 
tions relating  to  this  amendment.  I  asked 
the  Senate  Republican  Pcdicy  Committee 
Director,  Mr.  Richard  Thompson,  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  legislative  history 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Senators. 

As  usual,  the  policy  committee  per- 
formed admirably,  and  in  a  very  ^ort 
time  produced  the  study  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  received.  The 
study  was  prepared,  I  might  add,  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  C.  Oliphant  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee staff,  and  I  certainly  commend 
him  for  his  excellent  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  leg- 
islative history  may  become  itself  part 
of  the  legislative  history  we  are  devel- 
(^ing  here  today.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chronological  study  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tbb  Htub  Amendicent:   A  Lbgibl^ativz  His- 

TOKT  aw  Abortion  Pmnmrc  Restbjctiomb 

OK  THE  Labob-HEW  Appbopbiations  Bill 

1976:  The  first  amendment  restricting 
p&ymen4a  for  abortion  was  adopted  by  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  on  June  24,  1976.> 
Congressman  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-ni.)  offered 
•a  amendment  to  HJt.  14232.  the  Labor- 
H.E.W.  appropriations  bUl,  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 209: 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  sbaU  be  used  to  pay  for  abortions  or  to 
promote  or  encourage  abortions.  122  Cong. 
Bee.  20410  (1976). 

Iki  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  the 
Hyde  Amendment  was  adopted  207-167.  A 
second  vote  was  demanded  after  the  Oom- 
mltte  had  risen  and  reported  the  bin  to  the 
House.  On  the  second  vote.  Hyde  prevailed 
199-165.  See,  Cong.  Bee.  20412  and  20425 
(1976). 

The  same  day,  a  motion  to  recommit  was 
defeated  and  the  blU  passed  (both  by  voice 
votes). 

In  the  Sen&te,  section  200  arrived  Intact  on 
the  floor.  Senator  Packwood  moved  to  strike 
the  section.  Senator  B&rtlett  moved  to  table 
the  Packwood  amendment  but  the  Bartlett 
move  was  defeated  27-55.  Senator  Bartlett 
then  offered  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  proposing  to  add  to  the  House 
text  the  following :  "except  such  abortions  as 
are  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.". 

Tlie  Chair  ruled  that  the  amendment  was 
out  of  order  because  it  was  "legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill."  The  Packwood  amend- 
ment was  then  agreed  to  on  a  57-28  vote. 
See.  122  Cong.  Bee.  20881-20S95  (1976). 

The  conferees  were  unable  to  achieve  a 
compromise.  All  other  Issues  In  disagreement 
between  ttae  two  bouses  were  resolved,  but 
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the  abortion  lasoe  was  not  raaolved  and  the 
conference  committee  reported  tbe  Hyde 
Amendment  (for  purposes  of  the  conference, 
"Senate  amendment  No.  68")  In  disagree- 
ment. On  August  10,  1976,  the  House  refused 
to  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  68.  On  the  motion  to  re- 
cede the  vote  was  150-223.  See.  H.  Bpt.  94- 
1384  and  122  Cong.  Bee.  267S1-26793  (1976). 

The  Senate  also  held  to  Its  poattlon.  On 
August  25.  1976,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  S&- 
53,  rejected  a  motion  by  Senator  HeUns  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  position  and  con- 
cur In  tbe  House  position.  The  Senate  then 
adopted  the  Bayb  motion  that  the  Senate 
Insist  <m  Its  amendment  and  a«k  for  further 
conference.  The  Bayh  motion  was  agreed  to 
53-35.  See,  122  Cong.  Bee.  27873-27681 
(1976). 

The  amendment  In  dlaagreement  «••  re- 
turned to  ocmference.  (A  good  •ummary  «tt 
the  conference  debate  can  be  found  at  1978 
Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  803.)  Tbe 
conference  agreed  to  the  foUowlng  language: 

Sec.  209.  None  of  tbe  funds  contained  m 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortiona 
except  where  the  life  of  tbe  mother  would 
be  endangered  If  tbe  fetus  were  carried  to 
term. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  proposed  language 
on  September  16.  1976,  by  a  vote  of  366-114. 
See.  122  Cong.  Bee.  30895-30903  (1976).  The 
following  day.  tbe  Senate  adopted  tbe  ver- 
sion of  tbe  Hyde  Amendment  above  quoted. 
Tbe  Senate  vote  was  47-21.  See.  123  Gang. 
Bee.  30988-30997  (1978). 

Tb3  compromise  Hyde  laneuafe  was  con- 
tained In  a  second  conference  report.  H.  Bept. 
94-1555.  The  conferees  mcluded  in  tbe  re- 
peat an  explanation  of  the  compromise  lan- 
guage. The  explanation  foUows  (reprmted 
from  122  Cong.  Rec.  30512  (1976)  )  : 

Amendment  No.  68 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  as  followa: 

Restore  ttae  matter  stricken  by  aald 
amendment  amended  to  read  as  followe: 

"Sec.  209.  None  of  the  funtto  contained  \n 
this  Act  BbaU  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  tbe  life  of  tbe  mother  would 
be  endangered  If  tbe  fettia  were  carried  to 
term." 

Section  209  of  ttae  House  bUl  contained  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  fuiMls  con- 
tained in  this  Act  to  pay  for  or  to  promote  or 
encourage  abortions.  The  Senate  bUl  ddeted 
this  provision. 

Having  met  in  further  conference,  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  tbe  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
to  finance  abortions.  Most  certainlv.  thia  Is 
a  dlfflcult,  emotlonallv-ebarged  Issue— one 
which  many  believe  should  be  ('ealt  with  by 
the  appropriate  leglslaUve  conunltteea. 

Nevertbeleas.  in  an  effort  to  resolve  thle 
Issue  and  avoid  further  delay  In  meeting  the 
vital  needs  addressed  bv  programs  In  this 
bill,  a  majority  of  the  Conferees  have  agreed 
to  a  modification  of  tbe  House  blU  language. 

Tt  is  tbe  intent  of  the  Conferees  to  Umlt 
the  finan«4ng  of  abortioDs  under  tbe  Medic- 
aid program  to  instances  where  the  perform- 
ance of  an  abortion  is  deemed  bv  a  |divsle1an 
to  be  of  me<1ical  necessity  and  to  prohibit 
payment  for  abortions  as  a  method  of  fam- 
ily planning,  or  for  emotional  or  social  eon- 
venience.  It  is  not  our  intent  to  oreclode 
payment  for  abortions  when  the  life  of  the 
woman  is  clearly  endangered,  as  in  the  case 
of  multiple  sclerosis  or  renal  disease,  if  the 
pregnancy  were  carried  to  term.  Nor  Is  It  ttae 
Intent  of  tbe  Conferees  to  prohibit  medical 
procedures  ne-essary  for  the  termlnatton  of 
an  eetonic  nre«nancv  or  for  the  treatment 
of  rape  or  Incest  victims:  nor  la  It  Intended 
to  prohibit  ti»'e  use  of  drugs  or  devices  to 
prevent  Imnlantatlon  of  tbe  fertilised  ovmn. 

Furthermore,  the  propoaed  language  would 
i»ot  interfere  with  or  limit  FefVral  aid  to 
medical  e<dM>ola  conducting  research  mto,  or 
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ttmTthtnt  of.  abortion  prooed' 
peutlc  purpoaw. 

Tb*  OoagnM  to  kware  tb*t  tbere  are  tlir«e 
o*aM  xvlatad  to  this  lasue  to  b«  b«*rd  by  tti« 
SupmiM  Court  tliU  fkU.  *nd  wUbw  to  in*ke 
olMT  Vb»X  Vti»  OongTcas  In  Its  mcuon  upon 
tttU  particular  appropriations  bill  do«a  not 
Intend  to  pra^dga  any  constitutional  qu«s- 
tkuw  Involved  In  tttoaa  cans. 

Tb*  managen  on  tb«  part  of  tb*  Sanata 
wUl  mova  to  ooncur  in  the  amendment  of 
tba  House  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Sanata. 
On  Sapt«nber  20.  1976,  President  Pord 
vetoed  HJL  14333.  In  hla  veto  message,  the 
Fraaldsnt  said.  "I  agree  with  the  restriction 
on  the  use  of  Federal  fimda  for  abortion.  My 
objection  to  this  legislation  is  based  purely 
and  simply  on  the  issue  of  fiscal  integrity." 
13  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
manu  1415  (Oct.  4.  197S).  Both  Houses  of 
Congrsas  overrode  the  veto  on  September  30. 
1078,  and  the  blU  became  PubUe  Law  »4-439 
on  that  day. 

1977:  The  abortion  controversy  in  1977  was 
considerably  more  difficult  than  in  1976.  The 
regular  FY  "78  appropriations  bill  never  was 
paaaed;  a  continuing  resolution  was  passed 
In  December  after  temporary  funding  au- 
thority was  exhausted  on  November  30. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  sent 
tbe  Labor-H.E.W.  bUl  to  the  floor  with  the 
1976  Hyde  Amendment  language.  Section  309 
of  the  FY  "78  bin  (HJl.  7558)  read 

"None  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term." 
A  point  of  order  was  raised  against  this 
language,  and  the  point  of  order  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Chair.  In  explanauon  of  the 
ruling,  the  Chair  said. 

"...  It  U  weU  esubllshed  that  a  UmlU- 
tlOQ  la  not  In  order  on  an  appropriation  bill 
If  It  requires  new  duties  and  determinations 
on  the  executive  branch  and  requires  inves- 
tigations. Section  209  by  Its  terms  requires 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  determine,  in 
each  and  every  case  where  an  abortion  may 
be  performed  with  Federal  funds,  whether 
the  life  of  the  mother  was  endangered. 
Whether  or  not  such  determinations  are  rou- 
tinely made  by  practicing  physicians  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  the  language  in  the  bill  ad- 
dresses determinations  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  la  not  limited  by  its  terms  to 
determinations  by  individual  physicians  or 
by  the  respective  SUtea."  133  Cong.  Rec. 
19699  (1977). 

When  the  committee-approved  language 
was  struck.  Congressman  Hyde  proposed  this 
substitute, 

"Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions or  to  promote  or  encourage  abortions, 
except  where  a  physician  has  certified  the 
aborUon  U  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the 
mother." 

This  Hyde  provision  was  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  burden  on  the  executive 
branch — the  Judgment  or  determination — 
under  which  the  original  language  bad  been 
ruled  out  of  order.  However,  the  Chair  again 
sustained  the  point  of  order. 

"fFJoreed  into  this  poslUon  today  by 
points  of  order,"  Congresaman  Hyde  intro- 
duced another  veralon  of  the  amendment 
and  the  one  that  would  be  adopted  by  the 
House: 

"Sec.  200.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 

under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  abor- 

tlona  or  to  promote  or  encourage  abortions." 

Hyde  won  on  a  301-165  vote.  See.  133  Con« 

Rec.  lOdOe-10715  (1977). 

♦w^w!,^*  Senate,  the  changes  began  before 
the  bill  reached  the  floor  The  version  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Committee  was 
"Sec.  300.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
thU  Act  BhaU  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
«cept  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
t«na.  or  In  the  case  of  mulUpla  sderoaU  or 


renal  disease,  or  other  diseases  which  would 
seriously  deform  or  debilitate  the  fetus,  or 
for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy 
or  for  the  treatment  of  rape  or  incest  vic- 
tims. This  section  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent  implantation 
of  the  fertilised  ovum." 

"H.R.  7555,  OSth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  {  309  (Re- 
ported by  Mr.  Magnuaon,  with  amendments. 
June  31,  1977)." 

On  the  floor.  Senator  Packwood  moved  to 
strike  Section  309,  i.e.  to  remove  any  refer- 
ence to  abortion  from  the  Senate  bill  "so 
that  if  this  amendment  is  successful.  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  for  use  in  abortions." 
133  Cong.  Rec.  31476  (1077). 

Senator  Helms  moved  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  would  re- 
store the  language  adopted  by  both  Houses 
the  preceding  year,  i.e.  the  "life  of  the 
mother"  language.  The  Helms  substitute  was 
defeated  33-65,  but  the  Packwood  amend- 
ment was  also  defeated,  43-56.  133  Cong. 
Rec.  31493  b  31406   (1977). 

Senator  Brooke  proposed  a  new  Section  309 
which  would  prevent  the  funding  of 
abortions 

".  .  .  except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term,  or  where  medically  neceasary, 
or  for  the  treatment  of  rape  or  incest  vic- 
tims. This  section  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent  implantation 
of  the  fertilized  ovtun." 

The  Brooke  amendment  survived  three 
challenges.  Senator  Domenicl  attempted  to 
remove  the  phrase  "or  where  medically  nec- 
essary" but  was  defeated  when  his  amend- 
ment was  tabled  59-36.  A  point  of  order 
against  the  Brooke  amendment  (raised  by 
Sen  Ooldwater)  was  not  sustained  when  the 
Senate  voted  74-31  that  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment was  germane.  Next,  Senator  Schwelker 
moved  to  table  the  Brooke  amendment;  the 
motion  to  table  was  defeated  37-58.  Finally, 
the  Brooke  amendment  was  adopted  56-39. 
See,  123  Cong.  Rec.  21476-21503  (1977). 

Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  during  several 
hours  of  debate,  and  through  six  rollcall 
votes  only  one  Democrat  (Sen.  Bayh)  took 
an  active  part.  All  votes  were  on  amend- 
ments or  motions  of  Republicans:  Helms, 
Packwood.  Domenicl,  Ooldwater.  Schwelker. 
Brooke. 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  7565  on  Jtme  39, 
1977.  There  would  be  nunieruus  votes  on 
abortion  funding  during  the  next  six 
months,  but  H.R.  7555  would  never  be  en- 
acted. In  December.  1077.  after  needing  two 
continuing  resolutions.  Congress  would  en- 
act a  third  to  provide  funding  for  the  de- 
partments for  the  remainder  of  FY  "78. 

The  conferees  were  unable  to  agree  on 
acceptable  abortion  language  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  reported  with  Senate 
amendment  No.  83  In  disagreement.  In  the 
House,  the  blanket  language  to  which  Mr. 
Hyde  had  been  pushed  was  replaced  with 
the  "life  of  the  mother"  language  of  the 
prior  year.  On  a  vote  of  238-183  the  House 
adopted: 

"Sec.  209.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term."  See.  123  Cong.  Rec.  26306-36313 
(1977). 

Two  days  after  the  House  action,  the 
Senate  re-endorsed  its  language.  On  August 
4.  1977,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34-59  refused 
to  accept  a  Schwelker  motion  to  concur  in 
the  (newly  adopted)  House  "life  of  the 
mother"  language.  Then,  by  a  vote  of  60-33 
the  Senate  agreed  to  a  motion  to  disagree 
to  the  House  language.  123  Cong.  Rec.  26815- 
26833  (1977).  See  also,  H.  Rept.  96-338. 

HA.  7556  went  back  to  conference  with 
all  Issues  setUed  except  abortion. 

Following  the  August  recess,  the  conferees 
met.  The  Senate  conferees  insisted  that  the 
House  take  a  vote  on  the  Senate  language, 
something  the  House  had  not  done  on  Au- 


gust a.  On  Septembar  27,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees saw  such  a  vote.  On  that  data  H.  Res. 
780  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
H.  Res.  780  would  instruct  the  managers  of 
HJl.  7566  to  recede  from  the  House  position 
and  agree  to  tlie  Senate  amendment.  The 
resolution  was  defeated  164-253.  133  Cong. 
Rec.  31U33-31040  and  31076. 

Both  Houses  took  action  on  October  13. 
1977.  The  House  acted  first:  By  a  vote  of  309- 
306  the  Huse  agreed  to  recede  from  the  "life 
of  the  mother"  position  it  had  taken  August 
3.  Then,  by  vote  of  363-143,  the  House  agreed 
to  the  following  new  language: 

"Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
e.xcept  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
This  section  does  not  prohibit  payment  for 
medical  procedxires,  performed  before  the 
fact  of  pregnancy  U  established,  necessary 
for  the  prompt  treatment  of  the  victims  of 
forced  rape  or  incest  reported  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Nor  are  payments  pro- 
hibited for  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent  im- 
planatlon  of  the  fertilized  ovum,  or  for  med- 
ical procedures  necessary  for  the  termination 
of  an  ectopic  pregnancy."  133  Cong.  Rec 
33445-33455  (1977). 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Helma  moved  to 
adopt  a  position  identical  to  the  House 
position  adopted  the  same  day  (t^e  Reims 
amendment  was  worded  slightly  differently, 
but  the  abortion  restrictions  were  Identical). 
However,  Senator  Helma  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment and  a  Magnuson  amendment  was 
adopted  by  voice  vote.  The  Senate  position 
was: 

"Sec.  209.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term,  or 
In  the  case  of  rape  or  Incest,  or  If  the  woman 
or  fetus  would  suffer  serious  health  damage. 
This  section  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
drugs  or  devices  to  prevent  ImplanUtlon  of 
the  fertilized  ovum."  133  Cong.  Rec.  3364- 
33367  (1977). 

The  abortion  language  went  back  to 
conference. 

With  the  failure  of  the  two  Houses  to  agree 
to  a  conference  report  on  the  appropriations 
bill,  the  departments  were  running  out  of 
money:  on  October  13,  by  voice  votes,  both 
Houses  approved  a  continuing  resolution  to 
provide  funds  through  October  31.  The  con- 
tinuing resolution  contained  the  1076  abor- 
tion language.  Pub.  L.  96-130. 

On  October  37,  1977,  at  the  request  of  tbe 
House  conferees,  the  Senate  took  a  vote  on 
the  House  language.  Senators  Schwelker  and 
Helms  introduced  and  brought  to  a  vote 
S.  Res.  307  to  Instruct  the  Senate  conferees 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment.  A  letter 
from  Congressmen  Flood  and  Michel  (Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee)  was  inserted  In  the 
Record.  Flood  and  Michel  wrote: 

.  .  [I]t  Is  our  Impression  that  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  tbe  House  on  October  12 
ml?ht  well  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  If  It 
were  put  to  a  roll  call  vote.  For  that  reason, 
we  ask  that  tbe  House  of  Representatives  be 
extended  the  courtesy  of  a  Senate  roll  call 
vote  on  tbe  language  adopted  In  the 
House.  .  .  ." 

S.  Res.  307  was  defeated  on  a  33-59  vote. 
123  Cong.  Rec.  36533-35535  (1977).  (By  voice 
vote  on  October  17,  the  Senate  bad  Insisted 
on  Ite  language.  133  Cong.  Rec.  33848  (1976).) 
In  an  attempt  to  avoid  another  continuing 
resolution,  both  Houses  brought  tbe  Issue  to 
tbe  floor  on  November  3,  1077. 

In  the  Senate,  new  language  was  agreed  to, 
then,  within  a  matter  of  hours,  slightly  (but 
Importantly)  modified.  By  a  vote  of  69-29 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following  language: 
"Sec.  309.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  if  tbe  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
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^  — «^t  f «r  madleal  mooaduxw  momhit        A  f*w  houra  later  the  Houae  defeated  the 

2rSr?lo^^SrSS5?^SSnr^«jrS  Brooke  Ungu.ge.Oongre«mnjan  Hyde  «M: 
SL^ImuS  whaSTswara  or  loog-laatlng        "ThU  language  is  a  good-faith  effort  to 

S^Joh^th  damage  to  the  mothar  would  compromlae.  I  salute  and  commend  and  m>- 

SSJSflf  ttTpw^S^wara  canled  to  term.  preeUte  the  efforts  of  everybody  who  has 

^or  aw  pS^Sprohlbltwl  for  drugs  or  triad  to  work  this  out.  Havtog  said  that.  I 

4  Jri^  towatent  ImplanUtlon  of  the  fartU-  cannot  accept  it.  PersonaUy.  I  reject  it  out 

JSl^mu  «•  tor  Sdlcal  proceduwa  nacaa-  of  hand.    .  ." 
m!i7    for    tha   termination   of   an    ectopic        Tba    House 

P''^|^*2cr«t»ry  ahaU  piompUy  issue  reg- 
ulations and  asUbllsh  procedurea  to  ensure 
that  the  proTlalona  of  tbla  aectlon  are  rigor- 
ously enforced.  ^. 
Shoruy  after  agreeing  to  thU  language,  the 
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agreed  with  Congressman 
Hyde  on  a  183-205  vote  rejecting  the  Brooke 
compromlae.  See.  123  Cong.  Rec.  38034-43 
(1977). 

The  votes  on  November  29.  1977,  were  the 
laat  votes  on  HJt.  7555.  The  abortion  funding 

_^_         _  laaue  wae  finally  resolved  on  the  third  con- 

Re^te  aKreed  toreconalder  Ita  TOto,  and.  by     tlnuing  reaoluUon.  HJ.  Res.  662.  (Tbe  con- 
a  vote  of  82-W  changed  tha  phrase  "severe     tlnuing  resolution  did.  however,  contain  the 


or  long-lasting  phyrical  healttdamage"  1» 
•severe  and  loog-laatlng  phyrtcal  he^th 
damage."  For  Senate  action,  aee  128  Con. 
Rec.  36738-36786  passim  (1977). 

The  House  promptly  took  up  the  modined 
Senate  language  (I.e.  tbe  "severe  and  long- 
lasting"  veralon) .  On  the  Houae  floor.  Con- 
gressman Mabon,  Chairman  of  tbe  Appro- 
prlatlona  Committee,  managed  the  amend- 
ment. The  Chairman  said. 

"...  I  have  the  unpleaaant  duty  of  mak- 
ing this  motion  because  we  mxist  establish 
the  fact  that  our  system  of  govarnment  can 
operate  and  that  the  Speaker  and  the  leader 
and  the  committees  and  the  Membera  of 
Congress  can  carry  on  the  buslnesa  of  thr 
session.  Therefore,  we  have  to  make  some 
concessions. 

The  House  waa  in  no  mood  for  compro- 
mise, however.  Tbe  neiw  Senate  language  waa 
rejected  173-103.  By  voice  vote,  the  House 
adopted  a  motion  disagreeing  to  tbe  Senate 
amendment.  123  Cong.  Rec.  36057-66  (1977). 

The  House  then  approved  another  con- 
tinuing resolution  providing  funds  through 
November  30.  The  next  day  the  Senate  ap- 
proved tbe  continuing  reaolutlon.  Pub.  L. 
96-166. 

(See  also,  the  conference  report  filed  In 
disagreement.  H.  Rept.  06-801) 

On  November  20.  1077.  both  Houses  again 
considered  tbe  problem.  The  Senate  voted 
first,  adopting  new  language  proposed  by 
Senator  Brooke: 

"Sec.  200.  None  of  the  funds  contained  In 
thie  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions: 

"Except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetxis  were  car- 
ried to  term; 

"Or  except  for  such  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape  or  incest, 
when  such  rape  or  Incest  has  been  reported 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or  public  health 
service  or  Its  equivalent: 

"Or  except  In  those  instances  irtiere  severe 
and  long-lasting  physical  health  damage  to 
the  mother  would  result  If  the  pregnancy 
were  carried  to  term. 

"Nor  are  paymenta  prohibited  for  druga 
or  devices  to  prevent  Implantation  of  the 
fertilized  ovum,  or  for  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  tbe  termination  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy. 

"The  Secretary  shall  promptly  Issue  reg- 
ulations and  establish  procedurea  to  ensure 
that  tbe  provisions  of  this  section  are  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

Before  agreeing  to  the  BrocAe  Amendment 
by  a  vote  of  44-21.  tbe  Senate  reiected  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Helms.  First,  Senator 
Helms  offered  the  language  of  the  prior  year's 
bill  (and  the  language  in  the  two  continuing 
resolutions).  l.e.  tbe  "life  of  the  mother" 
language.  This  Helms  amendment  was  de- 
feated 31-42.  Next.  Senator  Helms  attempted 
to  modify  the  Brooke  amendment  by  Insert- 
ing tbe  word  "promptly"  In  tbe  third  para- 
graph so  that  rape  or  Incest  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  amendment's  prohibitions 
only  If  "such  rape  or  Incest  has  been  prmnpt- 
ly  reported."  This  amendment  waa  defeated 
33^42.  See.  123  Cong.  Rec.  37983-87  (1977). 


funding  lerela  of  the  H.R.  7666  conference 
report.) 

The  first  votes  on  the  third  continuing 
resolution  occtirred  m  tbe  House.  On  De- 
cember 6.  the  House  attached  to  H.J.  Res.  662 
(then,  only  providing  continuing  approprla- 
ttona  for  the  District  of  Columbia)  continu- 
ing ^proprlatlons  language  for  the  Depart- 
menta  of  Labor:  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare: and  related  agencies.  Mr.  Michel  pro- 
posed to  add  tbe  following  proviso  to  tbe 
L*bor-H.E.W.  language: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  used  to  per- 
form abortions  except  where  the  life  of  tbe 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  tbe  fetus 
were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for  such  med- 
ical procedures  necessary  for  the  victims  of 
forced  rape  or  Incest  when  such  rape  or  in- 
cest has  been  reported  promptly  to  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  or  public  health  service; 
or  except  In  those  Instances  where  severe  and 
long-lasting  physical  health  damage  to  the 
mother  would  result  U  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term. 

"Nor  are  paymenta  prohibited  for  drugs  or 
devices  to  prevent  implantation  of  the  ferti- 
lized ovum,  or  for  medical  procedures  neces- 
aazy  for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy. 

"The  Secretary  shall  promptly  Issue  regu- 
latlona  and  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
that  the  provlfions  of  this  section  are  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

"Pro-choice"  House  Members  who  gener- 
ally bad  supported  tbe  attempted  compro- 
mises In  the  House  now  Joined  "pro-life" 
Members  in  defeating  the  Michel  Amend- 
ment 170-300.  Such  members  complained 
most  about  tbe  requirement  that  rapes  murt 
be  "forced",  thereby  excluding  statutory  njte, 
and  tbe  requirement  for  "prompt"  reporting 
of  rape  and  Incest.  Tbe  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  sent  to  tbe  Senate  with  tbe  abor- 
tion language  adopted  by  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 3.  I.e.  the  previous  year's  "life  of  the 
mother"  language.  See.  133  Cong.  Rec.  38301- 
401  (1977). 

Later  that  day  the  Senate  passed  tbe  reso- 
lution after  attaching  (by  voice  vote)  a  modi- 
fled  Michel  amendment.  The  Senate  smend- 
ment  differed  from  the  Michel  Amendment 
only  by  eliminating  tbe  word  "forced"  from 
before  "rape."  See.  133  Cong.  Rec.  88697-00 
(1077). 

The  resolution  was  sent  promptly  to  the 
Houae:  the  next  day  tbe  House  defeated  a 
motion  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 
Tbe  modified  Michel  Amendment  failed  171- 
178.  See,  123  Cong.  Rec.  38722-38729  (1977). 
Later  the  same  day.  Congressman  Michel  re- 
turned to  tbe  floor  with  another  proposal. 
This  proposal  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
181-167.  Tbe  same  day,  the  Senate  concurred 
by  voice  vote.  See.  123  Cong.  Rec.  38780-84 
and  38690-96  (1077). 

More  than  flve  months  after  Senate  pas- 
sage of  tbe  appropriations  bill.  Congress 
agreed  to  the  FT  18  version  of  the  Hyde 
Amendment.  By  eliminating  tbe  requirement 
that  rapes  be  "forced"  (thereby  eliminating 
atatutory  r^>e)  and  requiring  that  "two 
physicians   determine"   when  tbe   mother's 


health  would  be  damaged  the  HMae  waa  able 
to  peas  language  whldi  the  Senate  would 
agree  to.  The  final  language  from  HJ.  Bea. 
663  (Pub.  L.  05-205)  Is  reprinted  below: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  tbe  funda  pro- 
vided for  in  this  paragraph  ahall  be  used  to 
perform  abortions  except  arbere  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for  atich  med- 
ical procedurea  necessary  for  tbe  vlettms  at 
rape  or  Incest,  when  such  rape  or  Incest  baa 
been  reported  proii^>tly  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  or  public  health  service;  or  ex- 
cept in  those  Instanoea  where  aevere  and 
long-lasting  physical  health  dim  age  to  the 
mother  would  result  If  the  pregnancy  were 
carried  to  term  when  so  determined  by  two 
physlclana, 

"Nor  are  payments  pnrtdblted  for  drugs  or 
devices  to  prevent  Im^antatlon  of  the  ferti- 
lized ovum,  or  for  medical  procedurea  necea- 
sary for  tbe  termination  of  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy. 

"The  Secretary  ahall  promptly  lasue  regu- 
lations and  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
that  tbe  provisions  of  tbla  section  are  rigor- 
ously enforced." 

In  mld-1977.  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court  banded-down  three  abortion  decisions 
directly  relevant  to  the  abortion  freedom. 
Two  of  the  decisions,  Beal  v.  Doe.  432  VS. 
438  (1977)  and  Maher  v.  Roe,  433  VS.  404 
(1977)  dealt  directly  with  the  Issue  of  fund- 
ing. In  Beal,  tbe  Court  held  that  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  does  not  require  states  to  pay 
for  Indigent  women's  non-tberapeutlc  abor- 
tions. In  Maher.  the  Court  held  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  require  such  paymenta  either. 

Responding  to  a  question  atMut  tbe  Courfa 
decisions.  President  Carter  said  be  "did  not 
think  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
finance  abortions  except  when  tbe  woman's 
life  is  threatened  or  when  the  pregnancy  was 
a  result  of  rape  or  Incest."  Then.  In  a  preas 
conference,  this  exchange  took  place: 

"Question  (from  Judy  Woodruff.  NBC 
News].  Mr.  President,  bow  fair  do  you  be- 
lieve It  la  then,  that  women  who  can  afford 
to  get  an  abortion  can  go  ahead  and  have 
one,  and  women  who  cannot  afford  to  are 
precluded? 

"Tbe  President.  Well,  as  you  know,  tbere 
are  many  t.hing«  in  ufe  that  are  not  fair, 
that  wealthy  people  can  afford  and  poor 
people  cant.  But  I  don't  believe  that  tbe 
Federal  Government  should  take  action  to 
try  to  make  these  opportunities  exactly 
equal,  particularly  when  there  la  a  moral 
factor  Involved. 

Public  P^>er8  of  the  Presidents:  Jimmy 
Carter.  1977.  ti.  i237." 

The  President's  remarks  about  falmeas 
were  widely  criticized,  but  the  fact  that  the 
High  Court  had  upheld  certain  legislative  re- 
strictions significantly  changed  tbe  debate 
about  tbe  constitutionality  of  the  Hyde 
Amendment. 

1978:  On  June  1, 1978,  tbe  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  reported  H.R.  13929  (H. 
Rept.  96-1248) .  a  bill  making  approorlatlons 
for  the  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Departments  for  FY  "79.  As  reoorted 
to  the  House,  the  bill  contained  the  original, 
Ufe-of-tbe-mother  Hyde  Amendment: 

"Sec.  209.  None  of  tbe  funds  provided  for 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  tbe  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  tbe  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term.  HR.  13929,  95tb  Cong..  2nd 
Sess.  (June  1.1078)." 

The  rule  providing  for  tbe  consideration 
of  tbe  bill  allowed  only  two  amendments  re- 
garding abortion:  On  June  13,  CcHigressman 
Stokes  moved  to  strike  section  209.  Tbe  mo- 
tion to  strllre  was  defeated  122-2R7.  124  Cong. 
Rec.  17257-et  (June  13.  1978).  The  Majority 
Lefder.  Oonfre<«nan  Wrlebt  of  Texaa.  then 
moved  to  replace  tbe  committee  lanviia«« 
with  the  wrrdln?  finally  aeieed  to  by  both 
Houses  In  1977.  Ttke  precise  language  can  be 
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tboBd  at  tlM  top  o(  p.  10  of  tbim 
&mx.  TIM  MKjortty  LmHw  arguad. 

*a  offar  |tlU*  MMndm«nt|  wltb  Uw  sug- 
gMtUm  that  Mambwa  of  the  CoogiMs  majr 
rtMlia  to  MTV  Ui«  country  the  8  montha  of 
taimf  tbat  was  eauaad  by  tbU  Usue  last  year 
and  to  HTa  the  Oongrass  the  agony  of  pro- 
loncad  dabata  and  bitter  discussion  which 
nltUnataly  would  rasult  in  something  either 
Identical  or  Tery  similar  to  this  language.  We 
are.  after  all.  the  same  Members:  it  is  the 
T«ry  aame  Congress. 

'Xaat  yaar  there  were  38  separate  votes 
on  this  stngla  subject.  There  were  17  votes 
In  the  Sanata  and  11  in  the  House.  . .  .  Id.  at 
17386." 

Tha  Wright  Amendment  was  defeated  108- 
212.  The  measure  was  transferred  to  the  Sen- 
ate without  any  change  in  the  language  rr- 
strtetlng  abortion  funding  ( the  Hyde  Amead- 
ment  was  renumbered  as  Section  210.  how- 
ever). See.  124  Oong.  Rec.  17285-73  June  13, 
1878)  and  HJL  12929.  05th  Cong.  2d  Sess. 
(June  14.  1978). 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
moved the  House-approved  langxiage  and  In- 
serted new  language: 

"Sec.  210.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  ba  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
whera  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
or  where  medically  necessary,  or  for  rape  or 
Incest  victims.  This  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit ttM  use  of  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent 
ImplantaUon  of  the  fertilized  ovum.  HJl. 
12938.  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  August  16,  1078, 
Baportad  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  with  amend - 
manta)." 

Tbm  conuBlttae  language  was  ttnaUy 
adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  after  the  Sen- 
ate rejected  two  proposed  amendments. 

Senator  Hatch  (for  Senator  Schwelker) 
proposed  to  replace  the  Senate  Committee 
language  with  the  House  language.  The 
Hatch  Amendment  was  defeated  30-55.  See, 
124  Oong.  Bee.  31803-030  (Sept.  27.  1078) . 

Senator  Thurmond  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  defeated  10-56.  The  Thur- 
mond Amendment  would  limit  abortion  pay- 
ments to  the  following  circumstances: 

"1.  Where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
"2-  Bape  when  such  crime  U  reported  to 
law  enroreement  authorities  within  48  hours 
after  tha  incident  unless  due  to  physical  im- 
pairment the  victim  Is  prevented  from  mak- 
ing such  report. 

"3.  Incest,  as  that  crime  Is  defined  by  the 
law  of  the  state  where  the  offense  occurred. 
The  Tbtirmond  Amendment  also  had  the 
standard  language  about  not  prohibiting 
payments  for  "drugs  or  devices  to  prevent 
the  ImplantoUon  of  ttje  fertUlzed  ovum  "■ 
124  CJong.  Rec.  31920-31  (Sept.  27,  1078). 

On  October  6.  1078.  when  the  conference 
report  waa  filed,  the  abortion  langiuge  was 
reported  In  dlssgreement.  See,  H.  Rpt  05- 
1746.  Amendment  No.  103. 

In  tHe  House.  Chairman  Mahon  moved 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  position  and 
adopt  the  1077  language.  This  Mahon 
Amendment  was  IdenUcal  to  the  1077  lan- 
guage (printed  at  the  top  of  p.  lo,  supra) 
«c^t  that  the  1078  language  omitted  the 

^„^'!P*''5  °'  ""•  *»"  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  to  prompUv  issue 
regulauons.  The  Mahon  moUon  faUed  188- 
™-;»*?2.  ^*  "°"^  insisted  on  lu  amend- 
ment. 124  Cong  Hec.  36301-95  (Oot.  13,  1078) 

of'^e  mT^^""  ""^  ^  ">•  «°*I  hours 
tL  h™,^    K^"*'*^  ^^"^  ">•  lateness  of 

fti^  h^M^\'^'  ^"*'*  aniendment  (ol^ 
"■•  agreed  to  by  volca  vote.  124 


Cong.  Rec  (Oct.  12.  1978).  (On  the  foUowlng 
day.  the  Senate  asked  the  Houae  to  return 
HJL  12839  and  Its  accompanying  papers  ba- 
oausa  of  a  clerical  error.  Apparently,  the 
Senate  blU  bad  two  venlons  of  the  Hyde 
Ammdment — and  the  veralons  were  contra- 
dictory. The  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate. 
See.  134  Oong.  Rec.  36118-20  (Oct.  13,  1978).) 
Back  In  the  House,  the  Senate  amendment 
was  agreed  to  on  October  14.  1978.  The  House 
approved  the  prior  year's  language  by  a  nar- 
row 198-105  vote.  (The  Senate  language 
found  on  page  38231  of  the  Record  Is  not 
tho  language  the  House  approved.)  See  134 
Cong.  Rec.  38230-36  (Oct.  14.  1078). 

With  House  approval,  the  measure  waa 
cleared  for  the  President.  He  signed  the 
measure  October  18.  1878.  Pub.  L.  05-480. 

The  final  1078  abortion  language  (for  FY 
70)  Is  the  modified  1077  language,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  210.  None  of  the  funds  provided  for 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term;  or  except  for  such  medical  pro- 
cedurea  necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape  or 
Incest,  when  such  rape  or  Incest  has  been 
reported  promptly  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency  or  public  health  service:  or  except  In 
those  Instances  where  severe  and  long-last- 
ing physical  health  damage  to  the  mother 
would  result  if  the  pregnancy  were  carried 
to  term  when  so  determined  by  two 
physicians. 

"Nor  are  payments  prohibited  for  drugs 
or  devices  to  prevent  Implanutlon  of  the 
fertilized  ovum,  or  for  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy.  Pub.  V.  05-480." 

Actions  In  both  Houses  during  late  1978 
were  Influenced  by  the  passage  of  a  continu- 
ing appropriations  bill.  H.J.  Res.  1139,  Pub.  L. 
95-483.  HJ.  Res.  1130  passed  the  House  Sep- 
tember 36:  passed  the  Senate  amended  Octo- 
ber 15.  The  House  concurred  In  the  Senate 
amendments  October  15.  H.J.  Res.  1139  con- 
tained continuing  appropriations  for  those 
a5rencles  (e.g.  Labor.  H.E.W.,  Defense)  for 
which  regular  appropriations  bills  had  not 
been  cleared.  The  continuing  resolution  also 
contained  money  for  various  water  proj- 
ects— this  In  res-)onse  to  the  veto  of  the 
regular  water  projects  bill  by  President  Car- 
ter on  October  5,  1978.  HJ.  Res.  1139  con- 
tained the  prior  year's  provisions  regarding 
abortion.  Hence,  If  HJl.  13929  had  not  been 
enacted,  the  departments  would  have  been 
funded  under  the  provisions  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  under  the  "continuing" 
abortion  prohibitions  of  the  prior  year. 

1979:  The  1979  Hyde  Amendment  fight 
began  In  its  usual  way:  the  House  Apnro- 
prlatlons  Committee  rerjorted  a  bill  (HJl. 
4389)  containing  the  Conirressman's  ortgl- 
nal  language  prohibiting  payment  for  abor- 
tion "except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term."  In  the  AonroDrlatlons  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Obey  twice  failed  by 
one  vote  to  modify  the  Hyde  language.' 

On  the  floor  (under  a  rule  that  allowed 
only  amendments  to  strike  the  Hyde  lan- 
guage or  substitute  the  1978  com'^romlse 
language).  Congressman  Stokes's  attempt  to 
strike  was  defeated  by  voice  vote.  A  record 
vote  was  demanded  but  refused  when 
twenty-five  Members  would  not  agree  to  the 
demand.  Mr.  Obey  moved  that  the  House  ac- 
cent the  1978  language  (.'hown  at  the  top 
of  this  pa^  I .  The  Obev  Amendment  was  de- 
feated 180-241.  See,  135  Cong  Rec.  17019-29 
(June  37,  1979). 

The  House  passed  the  Hyde  Amendment 
without  change  (because  of  other  amend- 
ments. It  was  renumbered  Sec.  211). 

As  In  1976,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  change  the  House  lan- 
guage. On  July  13,  1970,  the  Committee  re- 
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ported  HJl.  4388  to  the  fioor  with  only  tha 
llfe-of-the-mother  exception.  TTie  Houae/ 
Senate  Committee  language  did  not  survllve 
the  Senate  floor,  however. 

The  abortion  language  waa  conalderad  on 
the  Senate  floor  July  10,  1979  (final  passage 
was  the  foUowlng  day).  Senator  Packwood 
moved  to  strike  the  Hyde  Amendment.  Sen- 
ator Magnuson  then  moved  a  substitute 
amendment,  saying  ".  .  .  Iijn  line  with  the 
committee's  directive,  under  which  wa 
agreed  to  take  this  so-called  Hyde  amend- 
ment language  to  the  fioor  and  submit  an 
amendment  thereto.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
substitute.  .  .  ."  Magnuson's  substitute  was 
a  varutlon  of  the  1978  language: 

"Section  209  (the  Senate  Committee  bad 
renumbered  the  abortion  section):  None  of 
the  funds  In  this  Act  shall  be  uaad  to  per- 
form abortions  except  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  wo\ild  be  endangered  If  tha  fetus 
were  carried  to  term,  or  where  medically 
necessary  or  for  the  treatment  of  rape  w 
Incest.  This  section  does  not  prohibit  the  use 
of  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent  Implantation 
of  the  fertilized  ovum."  125  Cong.  Rec.  19430 
(July  19.  1979). 

It  was  language  which  the  Senate  bad 
agreed  to  in  past  years. 

Senator  Helms  then  moved  to  modify  the 
Magnuson  amendment  by  striking  the  phrase 
"or  where  medically  necessary."  Said  Helms. 
".  ,  .  (I|f  this  amendment  is  rejected  and 
the  Magnuaon  amendment  la  adopted,  then 
this  Senate  will  be  going  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  abortion  on  demand.  ...  I  want 
the  Senators  to  understand  what  the  code 
word  Is  and  this  amendment  would  strike 
the  code  word." 

Senator  Packwood  moved  to  table  tha 
Helms  amendment,  but  the  motion  to  table 
was  defeated,  46-53.  Following  the  failure  to 
table  the  Helms  amendment.  Senators  Bayh 
and  Magnuson  spoke  about  the  loss  of  Senate 
"bargaining  power"  if  the  Helms  amendment 
were  adopted.  Senator  Nunn  and  others  aaked 
what  Senators  should  do  who  favored  cur- 
rent law,  and  Senator  Bayh  offered  to  propose 
current  language  if  Senators  would  vote 
against  the  Helms  amendment.  The  Helms 
amendment  was  then  defeated,  48-53. 

Senator  Bayh  offered  current  language, 
and  the  Bayh  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
57-43."  See.  125  Cong.  Rec.  19426.  19429-19463 
(July  19,  1979). 

After  action  by  both  Houses,  the  Houae 
conferees  had  strict  Hyde  language.  Senate 
conferees  had  the  prior  year's  compromise. 

On  August  2.  1979,  the  House,  by  voice 
vote,  insisted  on  Its  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  abortion  language  (Senate  amend- 
ment no.  137),  125  Cong.  Rec.  22161  (Aug.  2, 
1979). 

On  September  24.  the  Senate  passed  tha 
conference  report  but  did  not  solve  tha 
difference  regarding  abortion.  Senator 
Schwelker  moved  to  recede  to  the  Houaa 
position,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  33-64. 
Mr.  Magnuson's  motion  to  insist  on  the 
Senate  position  was  then  agreed  to,  67-31. 
125  Oong.  Rec.  38821-24  (Sept.  24.  1979). 

On  October  30,  1979,  the  final  action  on 
H  R  4389  occurred.  The  Majority  Leader,  Mr. 
Wright,  moved  that  the  House  recede  from  Ito 
position  and  agree  to  the  following: 

"None  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this 
Act  Shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  ex- 
cept where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term, 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  neces- 
sary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  »nceat_when 
such  rape  or  Incest  haa  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  •eP;;^*^ 
hibllc  Health  Service.  Nor  "•^P»»™°J! 
prohibited  for  drugs  or  devices  to  P«»«nt 
implanutlon  of  the  »«rtUl«ed  ovum  orfor 
medical  procedures  neceaaary  for  the  terml- 
nation  of  ectopic  pregnancy." 


Tba  IfaJorltT  Laadtf  potntad  out  ttist  tbla 
luiguage  waa  "Mantleal"  to  tha  Uoguaga  tba 
House  adopted  "only . . .  daya  ago^  In  tha 
oontlntilng  raadutlon.  (The  oontlnwtng  rea- 
olutlons  are  dlaauaaad  balov.)  But  the  Houaa 
would  not  recede.  Attar  apparently  winning 
on  a  voice  vote,  the  Wright  amendment  waa 
defeated  187-219  by  roU  call  vote.  126  Cong. 
Bee.  3015-54  (Oct.  30,  1979). 

No  further  action  waa  taken  on  HJl.  4889; 
the  abortion  controversy  had  itiUted  to  two 
continuing  rescflutlona,  prUnarlly  H.J.  Baa. 
413  and  H.J.  Baa.  440. 

The  House  flnt  considered  H  J.  Rea.  399 — 
which  waa  rejeeted  bacauaa  of  the  issue  of 
Ciongreaslonal  p»y.  On  August  35,  1979,  tba 
House  passed  HJ.  Res.  404,  making  continu- 
ing ^proprlatlona  for  FT  "SO.  Sao.  101(b)  of 
the  resolution  provldad 

"Such  amounta  aa  may  ba  ncoaasary  for 
projeota  or  actMUes  provided  for  In  [SJk. 
4389).  at  a  rata  of  operetlona.  and  to  the 
extent  and  In  the  manner,  provided  tar  In 
such  Act  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bapra- 

sentatlves  on   August  2.   1979 "  See.  135 

Oong.  Rec.  26135  (Sept.  36,  1970). 

On  Augviat  2.  1979.  as  noted  at  the  top  of 
this  page,  the  House  version  of  HJL  4889 
contained  Congresaman  Hyde'a  original  Ufe- 
c^-the-mother  language. 

In  the  Senate,  the  committee  bill  con- 
tained the  comfMomlse  language  from  1978 
(page  13,  supra).  See.  Sac.  117,  H,J.  Res.  404, 
135  Cong.  Rec.  36428  (Sept.  27,  1979) .  Sena- 
tor Jepsen  moved  to  strike  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, but  his  motion  waa  tabled,  66-36.  Id. 
at  26459-61.  lUe  measure  paaaed  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  1978  language  Intact. 

On  September  28,  the  House  paaaed  the 
conference  report  and  insisted  on  Its  abor- 
tion language.  125  Oong.  Rec.  36859  (Sept. 
28,  1979) .  No  roll  call  vote  was  taken. 

The  Senate,  miffed  by  the  Housel  uncom- 
promising views  on  abortion  and  a  pay  raise, 
and  the  fact  that  the  House  had  receeaed 
for  ten  days,  rejected  the  conference  report, 
9-55.  135  Cong.  Rec.  26776-83  (Sept.  28. 1979) . 

The  Senate  attached  most,  but  not  all,  of 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement 
on  H.J.  Res.  404  to  a  bill  providing  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  B.J.  Res.  403.  The  measure 
passed  the  Senate  October  1,  but  the  Houae 
took  no  action  on  the  measure. 

On  October  9,  the  House  paaaed  two  con- 
tinuing resolutions:  HJ.  Res.  412  providing 
for  continuing  appropriations  for  miscellan- 
eous departments  but  not  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  H.J.  Rea.  413,  providing  continuing  ap- 
proprlaUons  only  for  DOL  and  DHXW.  BJ. 
Res.  413  (Sec.  101)  provided  for  opention  of 
the  two  departments  at  ratee  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  House  on  August  2. 
1979.  when  It  adopted  the  conference  rqiiort 
on  H.B.  4389.  The  House  took  a  separate 
vote  on  the  abortion  Issue.  It  was  moved 
that  the  prior  year's  compromise  language 
be  attached  to  the  resolution,  but  the  motion 
was  defeated  162-234.  See,  135  Cong.  Bee. 
27533-88  (Oct.  9.  1979). 

Both  reaolutlona  were  aent  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  never  acted  on  HJ.  Bes.  413.  but 
combined  the  two  House  resolutions  into 
R.J.  Bes.  412.  Tha  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reoommended  the  prior  year"* 
abortion  language,  i.e.,  a  prohibition  on  abor- 
tion funding  except  for  mother's  life,  rape 
and  Incest  when  promptly  reported,  and 
severe  and  long-lasting  physical  health  dam- 
age to  the  mother  when  determined  by  two 
physldana.  (Also  Included,  the  language 
about  druga  or  devices  atfectlng  implantation 
Mjd  procedures  for  ectopic  pregnancies.) 
There  waa  no  aepante  vote  on  the  abortion, 
l»nguage:    the  Senate  paased  HJ.  Bes.  412 

(Oct.  10,  1979). 


Whan  HJ.  Bes.  413  was  returned  to  the 
House,  a  compromise  position  was  agreed  to 
by  voice  vote.  On  October  12,  Congressman 
Wright  propoaed  that  the  House  recede  from 
Ita  disagreement  with  the  Senate  and  adopt 
tha  following  new  language: 

"Sec.  118.  ..  .  (NJone  of  the  Federal  funds 
provided  by  this  joint  resolution  for  (various 
departments,  including]  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
.  .  .  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  ex- 
cept where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be 
endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term; 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  neces- 
sary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest,  when 
such  rttp*  or  Incest  haa  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  health  service. 

"Nor  are  payments  prohibited  for  dnigs 
or  devices  to  prevent  implantation  of  the 
fertilized  ovum,  or  for  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy." 

Tba  new  Houae  language  omitted  the  ez- 
oeptlon  for  severe  and  long-lasting  physical 
health  damage.  In  urging  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment,  the  Majority  Leader  listed  the 
klnda  of  checks  that  wotild  not  be  mailed 
"unless  this  language  Is  agreed  to  today."  He 
cUed  3  million  fedenl  employees  checks, 
black  lung  beneflta.  veterana  benefits,  grants 
to  states  for  special  nutrition  programs,  de- 
fense procurement,  and  so  on.  No  roll  call 
vote  was  requested.  See.  136  Cong.  Bee. 
28103-10  (Oct.  12,  1979). 

In  the  Senate,  also  on  October  12,  the 
Members  lint  rejected  the  conference  report 
by  a  vote  of  26-62,  but  then,  by  voice  vote, 
agreed  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  had  failed.  On  reconsid- 
eration, the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
44-43.  The  amendment  of  the  House  on 
abortion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  48-41 
(the  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Magnuaon). 
See.  Cong.  Bee.  38018-33  (Oct.  12.  1979). 

The  Prealdent  signed  nj.  Res.  412  the 
same  day.  Pub.  L.  96-86.  So.  the  abortion 
contiuveiay  waa  "aolved" — but  for  only  six 
vnekM.  Under  the  express  terms  of  Pub.  L. 
98-88,  Sec.  102,  the  continuing  resolution  ex- 
pired November  30.  197!).  This  expiration 
date  In  the  flnt  continuing  resolution  neces- 
sitated a  second,  whdh  brings  us  to  HJ. 
Res.  440. 

On  November  13,  1979,  the  House  passed 
the  second  continuing  appropriations  bUl 
for  FT  "80.  HJ.  Bes.  440.  The  measure  was 
pa  seed  by  voice  vote  and  contained  the  reg- 
ular House  language,  i.e. 

"Sec.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlalcn  of  thla  Joint  resolution  .  .  .  ,  none  of 
the  funds  provided  by  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  tised  to  peifuim  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term." 
See.  125  Cong.  Rec.  32178-87  (Nov.  13.  1979). 

In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  vras  taken  up 
November  16. 1979.  Hie  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  proposed  the  foUowlng  language: 

"Sec.  100.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlaloa  of  this  joint  resolution  ....  no  pro- 
vision relating  to  abortion  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  funds  made  available  by  this 
joint  resolution. 

"HJ.  Res.  440.  9«th  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
(Nov.  14.  1979,  Reported  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
with  amendments)." 

Senator  Hatfield  said  regarding  the  Com- 
mittee amendment: 

".  .  .  |W]e  have  here  a  completely  altered, 
completely  new  abortion  position  for  the 
Senate  .  .  .  (f]rom  anything  that  we  have 
adopted  In  the  past.  ...  I  think  that  every- 
one should  be  put  on  due  notice  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  Senate,  If  adopting  thla  lan- 
guage, la  taking  a  position  In  favor  of  abor- 
tloa  on  ■I*™*"'*  And  that  is  far  different 
than  the  Senate  language  that  wa  have  voted 
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on  umpteen  tlmea  In  the  past.  . 
Cong.  Bee.  33543  (Nov.  16, 1979)." 

Senator  Helms  demanded  a  roll  call  vote  on 
the  committee  amendment.  Thla  prompted 
Senator  Magnuaon  to  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment containing  the  prior  year's  language 
(life  of  the  mother,  rape  and  Inceat  when 
promptly  reported,  severe  and  long-lasting 
physical  health  damage  to  mother  when  so 
determined  by  two  physicians:  druga  or  de- 
vices to  prevent  implantation;  ectopic  preg- 
nancies). Senator  Exon  then  moved  a  per- 
fecting amendment  containing  the  language 
of  the  firct  continuing  resolution  (omitting 
the  severe  and  long-laatlng  physical  health 
damage  to  the  mother  language  from  the 
prior  year's  amendment)  and  also  without 
the  sentence  on  Implantotlon  and  ectopic 
pregnanclea.  

The  Exon  amendment  failed.  44-49.  The 
Magnuson  amendment  waa  then  agreed  to, 
57-36.  See,  125  Cong.  Bee.  32532-62  paatfm 
(Nov.  15. 1979) .  Then,  by  a  vote  of  80-10,  the 
joint  reaolutlon  waa  paaaed. 

The  conference  committee  recommended  a 
compromlae  position— this  being  one  of  the 
few  times  the  committee  of  conference  had 
not  reported  the  abortion  amendment  In  dla- 
agreement.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  position  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  position  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

"(NJone  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
joint  resolution  shall  be  used  to  perform 
abortions  except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  If  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term;  or  except  for  such  medical 
procedures  necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape 
or  Inceat  when  such  rape  or  Incest  has  been 
reported  promptly  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency  or  public  health  service: 

"Nor  are  payments  prohibited  for  drugi 
or  devices  to  prevent  implantation  of  the 
fertilized  ovum,  or  for  medical  procedurea 
necessary  for  the  termination  of  an  ectopic 
pregnancy."  H.  Rept.  96-646,  Amendment 
No.  4. 

The  conference  language  was  the  language 
of  the  first  continuing  resolution. 

In  the  debate  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  House  floor,  there  was  reference  to  an 
expectation  that  the  conference  committee 
would  recommend  a  states  rights  amend- 
ment. Congressman  Dougherty  said: 

"...  I  would  like  to  go  (m  record  .  .  .  aa 
saying  we  would  have  violently  ooposed  the 
rape  and  Incest  ameniment  In  the  orevloua 
battle  had  we  not  had  at  least  an  under- 
standing that  some  effort  wonld  be  made  to 
adopt  a  States  rlir><ts  amendment  In  the  final 
conference  committee  report."  136  Cong. 
Rec.  32857  (Nov.  16.  1979) . 

The  states  rights  amendment  would  arias 
the  next  year. 

The  Houae  adopted  the  conference  report 
(and  therefore  the  abortion  compromlae)  on 
a  166-83  standing  vote.  A  record  vote  waa 
demanded,  but  refused  when  not  enough 
members  s"pT)or»ed  the  (^^mand.  136  Cong. 
Rec.  83864-61  (Nov.  18,  1979). 

In  the  Senate,  the  conference  report  waa 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  51-23.  See.  12?;  Oon«. 
Rec.  33988-70  (Nov.  16.  1979).  "Hie  meaaon 
was  therefore  cleared  for  the  President. 

The  President  signed  H  J.  Bes  440  on  WO- 
vonber  20.  1979,  Pub.  L.  96-123.  Continuing 
appropriations  were  made  available  by  the 
act  for  the  Deoartments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Wdfare  through  September 
30,  1080,  l.e.  throu^  the  flacml  year. 

1980:  On  August  27.  1080.  the  Houae  took 
up  the  FT  "81  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Education  appropriations  bill.  The 
coounlttee  proposed  the  H^^e  Amendinent. 
which  permits  abortion  funding  only  "where 
the  life  of  the  mo»her  would  be  endangered 
If  the  fetua  were  carried  to  teraa."  Tlie  entliw 
Houae  accepted  the  committee  proposal  with- 
out delMte.  (See.  306.) 
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T«0  SBMDdBMBtS  W««  MM««  tO  tb*  bUl. 

bowwfw.  which  were  »bortloa>r«l»tMl.  By 
TOlo*  vote,  the  Houee  edopted  a  BMunan 
unaDdment  which  changed  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  to  a  eoloo,  and 


"PtovMmI.  kowever.  That  the  aeveral  ctatee 
are  and  ehall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abor- 
ttona  to  the  extent  that  they  in  their  aote 
dlecietlon  deem  appropriate."  126  Cong.  Bee. 
»tM  W  (Aug.  rt.  1980) . 

Mr.  Banman  e:q>lalned  that  there  waa  eome 
dtaagreanwat  about  whether  states  could 
fond  aborttona  aooordlng  to  their  own  stat* 
ntH  without  regard  to  the  proTlslon  of 
laonise  (or  abcrtlona  under  certain  drcum- 
stanees  ae  agreed  at  the  national  level.  His 
amendment  was  to  make  clear  that  states 
eould  not  fund  abortions  as  they  desired, 
without  regard  to  Coogrees's  abortion  re- 
qulrementa.  A  similar  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  December  11,  1979,  by 
a  vote  of  3S6-1SA  (the  amendment  wee  to 
BJL  4883.  the  Child  Health  Assurance  Act 
of  1979). 

Also  by  voice  vote,  the  Ho\ise  agreed  to  an 
Aahbrook  amendment  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  "purs\utnt 
to  any  order  or  injunction  of  any  court  of 
the  DtUted  States"  when  such  an  expendi- 
ture had  been  "speclflcallr  prohibited  bv" 
Oangrsaa.  136  Cong.  Rec.  33487-88  (Aug.  37, 
1080).  The  Ashbroo^  annfn<tin?ut  was  offered 
In  raqtonM  to  certain  court  decisions  declar- 
ing the  Hyde  Amendment  unconstitutional 
and  ordenng  the  expenditure  of  federal  funds 
for  abortions  without  regard  to  Hyde  Amend- 
ment rsateletlons. 

TlM  House  psHSfd  the  regular  appropria- 
tions Mil.  HJl.  7998.  by  330-83.  but  the  Sen- 
ate narer  acted  on  the  measure. 

On  September  18.  1980.  the  House  passed 
the  flist  continuing  resolution.  HJ.  Res. 
610.  Tbm  House  version  contained  the  Hyde 
Amendment  (llfe-of-the-mother  only),  the 
Wanman  amendment  (States  rights) ,  and  the 
Aahbrook  amendment  (prohibiting  cotirts 
ftom  ordering  expenditures  which  Congress 
has  apeelflcaUy  prohibited).  HJ.  Res.  610. 
Sees.  110,  111,  reprinted  st  128  Cong.  Rec. 
361M  (Sept.  18, 1980) .  The  House  did  not  vote 
on  or  debate  the  abortion  provisions;  atten- 
tion focused  on  the  date  the  resolution  would 
expire.  Republicans  sougbt  to  have  Coneresa 
determine  the  spiHDprtatloas  levels  before 
the  elections.  They  failed. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Welcker  moved  to 
strike  the  House  language  (both  Sees,  no 
and  111)  and  replace  it  with  current  law, 
t-a-.  life  of  the  mother,  rape  or  Incest  when 
promptly  reported,  drugs  or  devices  to  pre- 
vent Implantatkm,  and  ectopic  pregnancies. 
Mr.  Belma  moved  to  table  the  Welcker 
amendment,  but  the  "i^tl'm  to  table  was 
defaatad  84-45. 

Sniator  Kub  than  moved  to  modify  the 
Weickar  amcndmant.  The  Exon  modification 
provided  for  funding  for  life  of  the  mother. 
and  r^w  and  Incest  when  prompUy  rq>orted. 
(TlM  amendment  omitted  language  about 
Implantation  and  ectopic  pregnandea.)  The 
■son  amendment  also  contained  the  States 
rights  language  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
Kon  amendment  was  agreed  to  47-37.  Then, 
by  unanimous  consent.  Senator  Welcker 
yxMAad  hla  amendment  (as  modified  by  the 
KuD  amendment)  to  include  language  re- 
ganUag  drugs  or  devices  a&ectlng  implanta- 
tlOB  and  aetople  pregnancies.  The  Welcker 
amanrtmant.  aa  amended,  was  agreed  to  by 
voloa  vote.  The  Senate  language  was: 

"■  ■  ■  [Nlona  of  tba  funds  made  available 
by  tbla  Joint  raacdutlon  .  .  .  shall  be  used 
to  perfofiB  abortions  except  where  the  life 
of  the  mothar  would  be  endangered  U  the 
fetus  were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for 
such  madlcal  prooedures  neeaaaary  for  the 
vlcUma  of  rape  or  ixioeat.  when  such  rape 
or  Inceat  has  been  reported  prompUy  to  a 
lav  anforeamant  agency  or  public  health 
■MTdoe:   nor  are  paymanta  prohibited  for 


drugs  or  devlees  to  prevent  implantation  of 
the  fertlllaed  ovum,  or  for  medical  prooe- 
dures necessary  for  the  termination  of  an 
ectopic  ptegnancy:  Provided,  However,  That 
the  several  sUtea  are  and  shaU  remain  free 
not  to  fund  abortions  to  tbe  extent  that  they 
In  tb«<»  «o'e  discretion  deem  appropriate." 
Sec.  136  Cong.  Rec.  37744-66  (Sept.  30.  1980) . 
The  first  continuing  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  Sept.  30. 

Both  Houses  passed  the  conference  report 
October  1,  1080.  The  conferees  recommended 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  position  on 
abortion  and  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amsndment.  The  conferees  proposed 
that  the  Senate  language  be  amended  to  re- 
quire rape  or  incest  to  be  "reported  witnm 
forty-eight  hours  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency  or  public  health  service."  H.  Rept.  90- 
1443,  Amendment  No.  34.  The  Hotise  ac- 
cepted the  conference  abortion  proposal  by 
voice  vote.  See,  136  Cong.  Rec.  38408-606 
(Sept.  30,  1980). 

At  3:00  a.m.  the  morning  of  October  1,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  House  48-hour  require- 
ment. Senator  Stevens  moved  to  amend  the 
House  language  so  that  abortion  payments 
for  victims  of  rape  or  incest  would  be  per- 
mitted "when  such  rape  or  Incest  has  been 
reported  promptly  within  forty-eight  hoiirs 
after  the  pregnancy  has  been  confirmed  to  a 
law  enforcement  agency  or  public  bealth 
service."  The  House  required  reporting  the 
assault  within  48  hours;  the  Senate  was 
asked  to  amend  that  to  require  reporting 
within  48  hours  after  a  pregnancy-caused- 
by-assault  was  confirmed.  A  motion  to  table 
the  Stevens  amendment  was  defeated  38-36. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Helms, 
the  Stevens  amendment  was  modified  as  loi- 
lows: 

.  .  (NIone  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Joint  resolution  .  .  .  shall  be  used  to 
perform  abortions  except  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  If  the  letus 
were  carried  to  term:  or  ezceot  for  such 
medical  procedures  necessary  for  the  victims 
of  rape  or  Incest,  when  such  rape  has  t>een 
reported  within  seventy-two  hours  to  a  law 
enforcement  agency  or  public  health  service: 
[also  included  was  language  on  implanta- 
tion drugs  and  devices,  ectopic  pregnancies, 
and  States  rights  Identical  to  the  House  lan- 
guage printed  above].  See.  136  Cong.  Rec. 
814178-86  (dally  ed.  Nov.  30.  1980  Islcl)." 

Note  that  the  Stevens  amendment  as  mod- 
ified required  the  reporting  of  r^>es  (within 
73  hours)  but  did  not  require  any  report- 
ing of  Incest.  The  Stevens  amendment,  as 
modified,  was  adopted  by  voice  vote,  as  was 
the  conference  report. 

The  House  accepted  the  new  Senate  lan- 
guage by  voice  vote.  136  Cong.  Rec.  38670-71 
(Oct.  1.1980). 

The  President  signed  the  measure  the 
same  day,  October  1,  1980,  Pub.  L.  06-369. 
The  continuing  resolution  ran  only  to  De- 
cember IS,  1980,  thereby  requiring  a  sec- 
ond reaoluUon.  nj.  Res.  644  was  that  reso- 
lution. 

nj.  Res.  644  "began"  as  H.J.  Res.  637 
which  the  House  passed  on  December  3.  1980. 
The  House  conunlttee  propoeed,  and  the  luu 
House  accepted  without  debate,  the  original 
Hyde  Amendment  (llfe-of-the-mother  only) . 
the  States  rights  language,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion on  court  ordered  appropriations.  HJ. 
Res.  637.  Sees.  109,  110.  See,  136  Cong.  Bee. 
H1170S-33  (dally  ed.  Dec.  3,  1980). 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Welcker  succeeded 
In  substituting  the  abortion  language  from 
the  first  continuing  resolution.  Said  Senator 
Welcker, 

"This  amendment  .  .  .  does  not  satisfy  me. 
It  does  not  satisfy  Senator  Packwood.  It  does 
not  satisfy  Senator  Helms.  It  probably  satis- 
fies nobody  \n  this  Chamber.  Since  It  satisfies 
nobody.  It  should  be  adopted,  and  I  recom- 
mend it.  .  . 

The  amendment  was  taken  by  voice  vote. 
136  Cong.  Bee.  816233-33  (dally  ed.  Dec.  11, 
1960). 


The  confareea  reported  the  amendment  In 
disagreement  (Senate  amendment  no.  40). 
Mr.  Whltten  moved  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment; 
Mr.  Dtincan  offered  a  preferential  motion  that 
the  House  recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  preferential  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  voice  vote.  136  Cong.  Bee. 
H13406-13.  13441-43  (daUy  ed.  Dec.  13,  1980). 
The  Senate  rejected  the  conference  report, 
then  accepted  it  after  putting  a  pay  cap  m  It. 
(December  13.)  With  the  two  Houses  refusing 
to  compromise  on  the  pay  Issue,  H.J.  Res.  637 
died. 

On  December  18,  1980.  the  House  took  up 
"HJ.  Bes.  — ",  designed  to  be  something  like 
a  clean  bill.  The  House  retained  Its  traditional 
position  on  abortion:  life  of  the  mother,  plus 
State  rights  and  a  prohibition  on  Judicial 
appropriations.  (Sees.  109  and  110.)  The 
measure  was  numbered  H.J.  Bes.  644  and 
passed  by  voice  vote.  136  Cong.  Rec.  H13513- 
16  (daUy  ed.  Dec.  13,  1980). 

The  Senate  adopted  Its  own  version  of  a 
"clean"  bill,  including  abortion  language 
(proposed  by  Senator  Helms)  that  was  Iden- 
tical to  the  langtiage  of  the  first  continuing 
resolution.  The  Helms  amendment  provided: 
"See.  109.  .  .  .  (Njone  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Joint  resolution  for  programs 
and  activities  for  .  .  .  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation .  .  .  shall  be  used  to  perform  abor- 
tions except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried 
to  term;  or  except  for  such  medical  proce- 
dures necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape  or 
Incest,  when  such  rape  has  within  seventy- 
two  hours  been  reported  to  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  or  public  health  service;  nor  are 
payments  prohibited  for  drugs  or  devices  to 
prevent  Implantation  of  the  fertilized  ovum, 
or  for  medical  procedures  necessary  for  the 
termination  of  an  ectopic  pregnancy.  JPro- 
vided,  however.  That  the  several  States  are 
and  shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortions 
to  the  extent  that  they  In  their  sole  discre- 
tion deem  appropriate." 

The  Helms  amendment  and  the  resolution 
were  adopted  by  voice  votes.  See,  136  Cong. 
Rec.  S16S8&-89  (dally  ed.  Dec.  IS,  1980). 

Barly  In  the  morning  of  December  16,  the 
House  passed  the  Senate  version,  with  an 
amendment.  The  House  did,  however,  keep 
the  Senate  language  on  abortion.  See,  136 
Cong.  Rec.  H12537-47  passim  (daUy  ed,  Dec 
15.  1980  Isle)).  The  House  vote  was  177-36, 
standing  vote. 

The  Senate  worked  on  H.J.  Bee.  644  be- 
tween 2  am  and  5  am  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1980.  After  Ubllng  three  amendments, 
none  of  which  dealt  with  abortion,  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  eecond  oontlniUng  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  34-20.  126  Cong.  Rec. 
S16726-45  (Dec.  15,  1980  [slcl). 

The  measure  was  cleared  for  the  President 
who  signed  It  the  same  day,  December  16, 
1980.  Pub.  L.  96-536.  The  law  extends  con- 
tinuing appropriations  from  December  16, 
1980. 

".  .  .  until  (a)  enactment  Into  law  of  aa 
appropriation  for  any  project  or  activity  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Joint  resolution,  or  (b)  en- 
actment of  the  appollcable  appropriation  Act 
by  both  Houses  without  any  provision  for 
such  project  or  activity,  or  (c)  June  5,  1981, 
whichever  first  occurs."  Pub.  L.  96-636,  Sec. 
103. 

Therefore,  the  1980  agreement  expires 
June  5.  1981  (since  a  regular  Labor,  H.H.S., 
Education  appropriations  bill  has  not  been, 
and  will  not  be,  enacted). 

On  June  30.  1980.  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided two  oases,  and  by  its  decisions  uoheld 
the  Hvde  Amendment.  Tn  Harris  v.  MeRae* 
and  Williami  v.  Zbaraz  •  the  Court  held  that 
neither  the  United  States  Constitution  nor 
the  Social  Security  Act  requires  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  nor  the  States  to  pay 


Footnotaa  at  and  of  artlel*. 


for  medically  neceaaary  abortlaBB.  Both  da- 
clalons  were  decided  by  votaa  of  6-to-4. 

1981:  On  May  13.  1981.  tba  Houae  took  up 
Its  eontlnulnc  appn^Hlatloos  bill,  HJt.  8613. 
The  Houae  AppropriaUona  Committee  bad 
recommended  the  unoompromlaad  Hyde 
Amendment  and  the  SUtee  rlghU  language. 
See,  H.R.  3400,  97th  Cong..  1st  Seas.  The 
House  did  not  act  on  HJl.  3400,  but  substi- 
tuted H H.  3S13;  the  subaUtute  was  neoeasary 
to  avoid  certain  budgetary  objections 
(created  primarily  by  8600  mllUon  In  dafenaa 
spending)  and  avoid  controversy  on  rovlaed 
procedures  of  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory  Com- 
mission. BJR.  3613  passed  the  House  May  13, 
1981.  The  bill's  aborUon  langxiage  Is: 

"TlTLElr 

"SBC.  2.  Section  100  of  [tba  first  continuing 
resolution]  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Joint  resolution  except  section 
103.  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Joint  resolution  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  t4>proprUtlons  would  be 
avaUable  in  SSL  7998.  entlUed  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1981,  as  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  August  27,  1980,  shaU  be 
used  to  perform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  if 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  several  States  are  and 
shall  remain  free  not  to  fund  abortions  to 
the  extent  that  they  in  their  sole  discretion 
deem  appropriate.". 

The  House  also  added  a  provision  (Sec. 
305)  prohibiting  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
abortions  or  the  administrative  expenses  of 
any  Insurance  plan  providing  benefits  or 
coverage  for  abortions  "In  connection  with 
any  health  plan  under  the  Federal  employees 
health  benefit  program  .  .  .  after  the  last 
day  of  the  contracts  currently  in  force."  The 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Aahbrook, 
and  adopted  by  roll  call  vote  of  343-156.  137 
Cong.  Rec.  H2200-2201  (daUy  ed.  May  13, 
1981).  The  House  had  adopted  a  similar 
amendment  August  30,  1980,  to  H.R.  7583. 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service  approprUtions 
bUl. 

Senate  floor  action  Is  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  May  17, 1981. 

The  Senatfe  Appropriations  Committee  has 
removed  the  Ashbrook  amendment  regard- 
ing abortion  payments  under  federal  em- 
ployees health  benefit  plana. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
also  reconunended  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment (with  the  SUtes  rights  proviso)  be 
stricken  and  replaced  with  the  foUowlng 
language: 

"Sec.  402.  The  Joint  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1980  (Public  Law  98-536),  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  section  109:  Provided, 
That  section  118  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
October  12.  1979  (Public  Law  96-86).  and 
section  109  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1070  (PubUe  Law  06-133).  are 
stricken,  and  in  addition,  section  311,  as 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  38.  1979.  and  as 
the  House  Insisted  on  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  137 
on  August  a,  1979.  to  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1980 
(HJL  4389).  as  Incorporated  In  section  101 
(])  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  October  13, 
1979  (Public  Law  96-86).  and  section  101(g) 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  November  20.  1979 
(Public  Law  96-123K  is  berebv  stricken. 

"HJt.  3512.  Title  IV.  I  402.  97th  Cong.  Ist 
Sees.  (Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Commltte  Print:  ordered  reported  May  14, 
1981)." 

The  Senate  (Committee,  thereforo.  propoaes 
to  strike  the  abortion  language  of  the  three 
preceding  continuing  resoluttona: 


The  first  continuing  resolution  for  FY  '81 
(Pub.  L.  96-636)  restricting  abortion  pay- 
ments to  casee  of  llfe-of-the-mother,  r^e 
or  Incest  when  rapes  are  reported  within 
72  hours;  devices  or  drugs  preventing  Im- 
plantation were  not  prohibited:  ectopic  preg- 
nancy terminations  were  not  prohibited. 
SUtes  rights  language  was  included.  (Sec 
100  of  Pub.  L.  06-636,  In  relevant  part.  Is 
printed  at  p.  33,  supra.] 

Tba  second  continuing  resolution  for  F7 
'80  (Pub.  L.  06-123)  restricting  abortion 
payments  to  casta  of  llfe-of-the-mother. 
mp*  or  incest  when  such  rwpe  or  incest  has 
been  promptly  reported;  devicea  or  drugs 
preventing  Implantation  were  not  prohib- 
ited; ectopic  pregnancy  terminations  were 
not  prohibited.  (Sec.  100  of  Pub.  L.  96-123. 
In  relevant  part.  Is  printed  at  p.  18,  supra. 
{101(g)  authorizes  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
H.X.W.  subject  to  the  llmlUtlon  of  1100  and 
to  the  extent  and  m*"n«rr  provided  In  HH. 
4383  as  passed  by  the  HouEe  August  3,  1979 
(conference  report).) 

The  first  continuing  resolution  for  FY  "80 
(Pub.  L.  96-86) .  had  an  abortion  restriction 
which  was  identical  to  the  restriction  in  the 
second  resolution  discussed  In  the  paragraph 
immediately  above.  [See.  118  of  Pub.  L.  9&- 
86,  In  relevant  part,  is  printed  at  p.  17, 
supra.  The  explanation  of  i  101(g)  In  the 
pangrkpb  ImmedUtely  above  applies  to 
{lOl(J)  of  Pub.  L.  96-86,  also.) 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Tbla  memorandum  deals  only  with  abor- 
tion amendmenU  to  the  Labor-H.B.W.  (later, 
Uibor.  H.H.S.,  BdueaUon)  appropriations 
bills  and  only  with  those  amendments  that, 
In  one  form  or  another,  fovmd  their  way 
onto  the  final  bill  and  were  enacted  Into 
law.  There  were  earlier  attempts  that  suc- 
ceeded (the  first  being  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973,  Pub.  L.  03-189)  and 
eirller  attempts  on  Labor-H.E.W.  appropri- 
ations that  did  not  succeed.  A  good  history 
of  fe:eral  funds  for  abcrtlon  can  be  found  at 
1080  Congrettlonal  Qtuirterly  Almanac  467- 
68,  and  Issue  Brief  no.  IB74010.  "Abortion: 
Judicial  and  Legislative  Control"  (Congres- 
sional Research  Service). 

1  oongreasman  Obey  failed  by  votes  of  23- 
23  and  24-36.  An  Interesting  account  of  the 
vote  changes  can  be  found  at  Congressional 
Quarterly  Weekly  Reports  1108  (June  0, 
1070). 

*In  addition  to  the  language  quoted  In 
tba  middle  of  p.  14,  the  proposed  Sec.  209 
also  had  a  final  section  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  Issue  regulations.  See  p.  10,  supra, 
tor  Identical  language. 

«  —vs. — .  100  S.  Ct.  3671  (1080) . 

5  _U.S  — .  100  8.  Ct.  2684  ( 1980) . 

Tba  plank  on  abortion  adopted  by  the 
BapubUcan  Party  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  July 
16.  1980.  foUowa: 


■  111  !!■   ■  i  II  i, 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  abortion,  despite  the  complex  nature  of 
Ita  various  issues.  Is  ultimately  concerned 
with  equality  of  rights  under  the  law.  While 
we  recognise  differing  views  on  this  question 
among  Americans  in  general— and  in  our 
Party — we  affirm  our  support  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  restore  protection  of 
the  right  to  life  for  unborn  children.  We  also 
support  the  Congressional  efforts  to  restrict 
the  "se  of  taxpayers'  do'lars  for  abortion. 

"We  protest,  the  Supreme  Court's  Intrusion 
Into  the  family  structure  through  Its  denial 
of  the  parents'  obligation  and  right  to  guide 
their  minor  children." 

Mr.  HELMS.  May  I  ask.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESroiNO  OPPKTER  (Mr. 
Cochran)  .  The  Senator  has  44  minutes 
and  47  seconds. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jkpspi). 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Irom  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

First  off,  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hattikld.  whom  I  esteem,  admire, 
and  respect,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  like 
him  a  lot.  and  as  a  former  President  of 
the  Senate  in  my  capacity  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Iowa  for  4  yean  and  sen- 
ate member  of  the  legislative  body  priOT 
to  that,  and  somewhat  as  a  student  ot 
the  legislative  procedure,  let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  agree  100  percent  and 
wholeheartedly  with  the  effort  and  the 
proposition  that  we  do  no  legislation  on 
^>propriation  bills. 

Now,  having  said  that,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  on  the  22d  of  January,  1973, 
the  TJB.  Supreme  Court  in  its  unfortu- 
nate decision  essentially  said  that  there 
is  no  life  in  an  unborn  baby. 

Dr.  Dennis  L.  CJuddy  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
said: 

One  of  the  ftmdamental  reasons  the  VA 
Supreme  Court  has  allowed  abortion  was 
their  belief  that  antl  abortionists  should 
not  be  able  to  impose  their  motaUty  upon 
the  Nation.  If  that  argimient  has  any  valid- 
ity, then  it  Is  equally  true  that  pro  abor- 
tlonUts  should  not  be  able  to  impose  their 
wish  to  fund  elective  abortions  upon  the 
people  who  oppose  such  funding. 

That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about. 

After  extensive  debate  last  August,  the 
House  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Treasury  Department  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  we  find  ourselves 
in  this  particular  procedural  situation 
today  because  this  amendment,  which 
prohibited  the  Government  from  paying 
for  abortions  with  Federal  fimds,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment appropriations  bill,  but  the 
Senate  passed  the  continuing  resolution 
rather  than  the  Treasury  appropriations 
bill. 

So  today  we  find  that  as  a  result  of 
House  activity  and  action  last  week,  be- 
lieving there  was  no  need  for  extensive 
debate  on  the  issue,  the  House  passed 
the  amendment  sponsored  by  Mr.  Htsx, 
and  we  have  that  then  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  with 
their  amendment  that  struck  the  Hyde 
language. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  Is  no 
need  for  extensive  debate  tn  this  body 
either.  Everyone  knows  how  he  or  she 
stands  on  abortion.  Either  you  think 
procured  aborticm  is  death  and  that  in 
protecting  the  smallest,  weakest,  most 
defenseless  human  tteings  we  are  serving 
man,  our  society  and  our  country  or  you 
do  not.  Congress  has  repeatedly  re- 
stricted medicaid  abortions  for  the  poor 
not  because  they  are  poor  but  because 
the  unborn  are  human  beings  and  abor- 
tion violates  the  primary  rights  of  man 
and  the  divine  commandment  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill."  It  is  unconscionable  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  continue 
to  pay  for  abortions  with  Federal  tax 
money. 

FVir  this  reason  I  support  Senator 
jfrntMR  in  his  efforts  to  reinstate  the 
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Hyde  laitguage  in  the  Sezuite-reported 
•ppropriatlons  bill. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  Senator 
Hattixlo  has  indicated  that  both  Sen- 
ator Wkickzx  and  I  could  have  10  min- 
utes. He  is  not  here  at  the  moment,  but 
If  I  can  yield  it  for  him  without 
objection 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
too  do  not  plan  to  make  a  lengthy  speech 
at  this  time,  I  do  want  to  correct  one  mis- 
statement of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  had  agreed  with  Senator 
Bakzs  prior  to  knowing  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  going  to  do,  not 
to  offer — I  am  not  speaking  for  Senator 
Wncxn,  I  do  not  know  what  his  position 
was — an  amendment  if  indeed  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  straight  Hyde  lan- 
guage, that  language  being  no  money 
shall  be  used  for  abortions  except  where 
the  life  of  the  woman  is  in  danger. 

But  because  the  leader  aopealed  to  us 
on  the  bas'j  of  leadership  that  we 
wanted  to  move  this  bill  cleanly,  no 
amendments,  it  certainly  gave  the  im- 
pression that  the  administration  wanted 
a  clean  bill. 

I  know  full  well  that  Senator  Hat- 
nzLD,  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  whom 
I  have  known  for  30  years,  does  not 
agree  with  me  on  the  substance  of  abor- 
tion. He  has  made  no  pretense  of  what 
his  position  is  other  than  what  it  is.  I 
am  on  the  other  side  of  that  issue. 

I  thought  at  one  time  in  our  policy 
meeting  we  had  all  agreed  we  were  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  on  this, 
and  It  was  in  that  spirit  that  I  went 
ahead  with  the  agreement.  I  just  want 
to  make  the  record  clear. 

Second,  I  want  to  respond  to  just  one 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
said  that  we  who  support  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  she  wants  an  abortion,  that  we 
are  trying  to  force  our  view  on  the  rest 
of  the  taxpayers,  if  the  taxpayers  have 
to  pay  for  an  abortion  for  that  woman, 
and  those  taxpayers  do  not  support  that 
view,  they  do  not  support  abortions. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  way  a  democ- 
racy works,  if  it  is  a  free  government, 
is  voting  by  majority  vote,  and  majority 
vote  in  this  body,  and  this  body  fre- 
quently votes  money  for  things  I  do  not 
agree  with.  It  frequently  votes  money  for 
things  that  many  of  the  Senators  do  not 
agree  with.  It  frequently  votes  money 
for  things  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
public  does  not  agree  with.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  back  very  far  in  our  recent 
history  to  remember  a  good  portion  of 
this  Republic  vehement  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  war  absolutely  irate 
that  their  taxes  were  being  used  to  fur- 
ther that  war. 

But  you  do  not  run  a  free  government 
on  the  basis  of  "I  will  take  back  from  the 
Oovemment  that  portion  of  my  tax 
money  that  they  are  spending  for  things 
I  do  not  like."  You  cannot  run  a  govern- 
ment on  that  basis. 

There  are  many  people — and  I  have 
beard  them  say  it — who  are  opposed  to 


public  housing  for  the  poor.  And  yet  we 
vote  taxpayer  money  for  public  housing, 
because  we  think  it  unfair  that  the  poor 
be  denied  adequate  housing.  We  provide 
them  medical  care,  because  we  think  in 
this  country  it  is  unseemly  for  the  poor 
to  be  denied  adequate  medical  care. 

And  there  are  those  among  the  tax- 
payers who  do  not  share  the  view  that 
they  should  get  money  for  health  care. 

We  provide  them  education  if  they  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  it  themselves,  because 
we  think  a  person  should  not  be  denied 
an  opportunity  in  this  country  to  fur- 
ther themselves  through  education  be- 
cause they  are  poor. 

And  is  it  not  Ironic,  there  is  not  a  con- 
stitutional right  in  this  country  to  edu- 
cation or  health  care  or  housing.  There 
is  no  Supreme  Court  decision  that  has 
ever  guaranteed  any  of  those  services  to 
the  poor.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
has  guaranteed  that  every  woman  in  this 
country,  rich  or  poor,  can  make  a  choice 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  woman  wants 
an  abortion.  Only  we  effectively  deny  it 
to  the  poor  if  they  cannot  pay  for  it. 

The  only  reason  that  this  restriction 
is  being  put  in  the  law  is  that  there  are 
some  among  us  so  opposed  to  a  woman's 
right  to  choose  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  deny  her  that  right,  to  snuff  out  her 
constitutional  privilege,  by  doiylng  her 
the  money  and,  in  essence,  putting  our- 
selves above  the  Supreme  Court — we  do 
not  have  to  appropriate  the  money,  that 
is  clear — putting  ourselves  above  the 
Court  and  because  we  do  not  agree  with 
the'r  decision,  we  will  deny  the  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  it  very  clear 
what  this  bill  is.  It  is  a  biU  to  nm  the 
Government  from  now  until  the  end  of 
September.  It  is  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation bill.  That  is  why  Senator  Hat- 
nsLD  wanted  to  keep  it  free  of  amend- 
ments. We  are  going  to  have — and  Sena- 
tor Baxkr  has  promised  us — a  lengthy 
debate  on  the  subject  of  abortion,  not 
just  shall  we  fund  it.  but  shall  we  have 
a  human  life  bill  or  a  human  life  amend- 
ment. And  my  guess  is  that  debate  will 
take  the  better  part  of  2  or  3  weeks.  Any- 
body who  feels  strongly  about  abortion 
will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to  debate 
that  subject  at  that  time. 

If  we  adopt  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  tabled,  if  we  adopt  the 
Hyde  amendment,  then  we  are  saying 
to  those  women  who  are  poor:  "If  you 
become  pregnant  because  you  are  raped, 
you  will  have  no  money  to  help  you  with 
an  abortion."  There  are  250,000  to  300,- 
000  rapes  in  this  country  every  year  and 
about  2  to  4  percent  of  those  result  in 
pregnancies;  5,000  to  10,000  women  a 
year  pregnant  because  of  rape.  And  we 
are  saying,  "If  you  are  poor  and  you  are 
raped  and  you  are  pregnant,  tough  luck. 
You  carry  the  t>aby  to  term  and  have  it 
because  you  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  your 
own  abortion."  That  I  do  not  find  a  de- 
cent spirit  of  humanity. 

Or,  "If  you  are  pregnant  because  of  in- 
cest, tough  luck,  if  you  are  too  poor  to 
pay  for  your  own  abortion." 

That  is  why  I  very  strongly  oppose  the 
Senator  from  Norlii  Carolina,  not  just 
on  the  procedure,  but  on  the  substance. 


I  find  growing  In  this  country — ^for- 
tunately not  among  the  Members  of  the 
Senate — but  I  find  growing  in  this  coun- 
try a  spirit  of  intolerance,  of  almost  re- 
ligious moralism,  of  a  feeling  that  "God 
speaks  to  me  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
says,  and  tough  luck  If  you  are  not  on 
the  same  wavelength." 

There  Is  growing  In  this  country  a  Cot- 
ton Mather  mentality  that  is  trying  to 
impose  upon  this  country  a  Cotton 
Mather  morality.  And  I  had  hoped  we 
quit  burning  witches  300  years  ago,  but 
apparently  not. 

This  bill  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
because  what  those  who  want  to  deny 
funding  to  the  poor  for  abortions  really 
want  is  to  deny  it  to  all  women  or  at 
least  to  deny  it  to  you  legally  and  force 
you  back  to  where  you  were  prior  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  that  gave  you 
the  right  to  have  an  abortion,  back  to 
the  butchers  in  the  backrooms  and  back 
to  the  subseouent  infections  and  deaths. 
All  in  a  spirit  of  religious  moralism.  It  is 
a  religious  moralism  I  cannot  share  and 
I  find  it  narrow  and  unforgiving.  But 
that  debate  is  for  another  time. 

At  the  moment,  it  is  a  very  small  and 
very  narrow  issue :  Are  we  going  to  stand 
behind  Senator  Hatfield  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  an  effort  to  keep 
a  money  bill,  which  has  barely  4  months 
to  run,  clean  and  not  try  to  put  on  this 
bill — every  one  of  us — put  on  this  bill 
our  idea  of  what  morality  should  be. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  we 
would  not  today  again,  go  through  the 
litany  of  charges  and  countercharges, 
such  as  the  "Cotton  Mather  mentality," 
to  which  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
referred.  And  I  shall  not. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  Senator 
ought  to  wonder  about  his  oosition  when 
in  fact  he  would  impose  his  will  uoon 
milliCMis  of  taxpayers  who  so  strongly 
disagree  with  him. 

Now  we  are  not  talking  about  a  proce- 
dural question  here.  This  vote  will  be 
seen  as  a  vote  on  the  substance  of  the 
issue  and  on  whether  Senators  are  will- 
ing to  stand  on  this  floor  and  say  I  favor 
the  amendment  or  whether  they  will  say 
I  do  not  favor  it. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  wish 
there  was  some  way  my  conscience  could 
let  me  walk  away  from  this  issue.  My 
life  would  be  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable. But  neither  Senator  Packwood 
nor  any  other  Senator  has  ever  an- 
swered my  repeated  questions  about  the 
deliberate  termination  of  Innocent  hu- 
man life. 

This  is  not  a  procediu^  Issue,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  a  substantive  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  believe  it  is  right 
or  Is  it  wrong  to  take  money  forcibly 
from  taxpayers  who  cannot  and  will  no^ 
condone  the  deliberate  termination  of 
innocent  hmnan  life  using  their  mcmey. 

As  for  this  rape  and  Incest  argxmient 
that  always  cmnes  up.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  red  herring.  There  have  been 
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many  studies,  all  lasting  as  I  remember, 
over  a  period  of  years.  One  was  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.  and  showed  no  pregnancy 
from  confirmed  rape  In  over  30  yean. 
I  believe  another  was  In  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  showed  no  pregnancy  from  caa- 
flrmed  rape  In  10  years,  m  a  Chicago 
study,  there  was  no  pregnancy  fr«n  con- 
firmed rape  in  9  years.  So  how  many 
pregnancies  result  from  rape,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  will  iKll  you.  Zero  In  all  these 
studies.  This  is  a  red  herring,  whereby 
people  come  in  4  mcmths  later  and  say. 
"Oh,  by  the  way.  I  was  wptA  4  months 
ago."  But  even  that  goes  beyond  the 
Issue  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Let  me  say  It  again.  Mr.  President: 
We  are  talking  about  the  deliberate  ter- 
minatlMi  of  Innocent  human  life.  And  If 
that  is  a  "Cotton  Mather  mentality." 
Mr.  President,  so  be  It.  There  was  a  little 
set  of  instructions,  10  of  them,  that  came 
down  fr(Hn  Slnal  about  that — ^not  my 
mentality,  not  my  command.  And  one  of 
them  spc^e  to  the  deliberate  termination 
of  innocent  human  life. 

That,  Nfr.  President,  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it,  and  as  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  reduce  the  time  al- 
lotted for  this  debate.  I  doubt  that  very 
many  Senators,  if  any.  are  going  to 
change  their  minds  no  matter  how  long 
we  debate.  I  am  willing  to  get  on  with 
the  vote.  Let  Senators  vote  one  way  or 
another. 

I  have  been  asked  two  or  three  times 
today  by  the  media,  I  will  say  to  Senator 
Hattixld,  about  my  "head  count."  I  have 
not  even  tried  to  ascertain  how  Senators 
will  vote.  Thus,  I  do  not  know  how  Sen- 
ators will  vote.  They  will  have  to  vote 
their  own  consciences.  But  let  them  vote 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
cedural vote,  this  is  a  substantive  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
of  course. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  the  Senator 
may  not  have  been  in  the  room  when  we 
talked  about  this  issue,  taking  money 
from  people  who  do  not  approve  of  abor- 
tions. There  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  adhere  to  it  but  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  philosophy  is  passivism 
as  opposed  to  war.  They  regard  war  as 
the  deliberate  termination  of  Innocent 
human  life.  We  take  their  money  for  thfe 
purpose  of  waging  war  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  supports  the 
position  that  we  are  able  to  take  their 
money  and  do  that,  over  their  will,  over 
their  objections.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  HKT.M8  WeU,  I  will  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question  in  return.  We  are  talking 
about  terminating  an  imbom  himian  life. 
People  who  are  fighting  wars,  countries 
which  defend  themselves,  is  something 
separate  and  apart.  We  are  talking  about 
the  deliberate  termination  of  innocent 
human  life. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  also  talking 
about  taking  money  from  taxpayers  for 
purposes  that  they  morally  object  to.  The 
passivlsta  morally  object  to  the  use  of 
their  money  for  war  and  we  take  it.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  supports 
that. 

Mr.  HTTiMa  I  do.  I  believe  in  a  strong 
national  defense  budget.  But  that  Is  a 
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question  that  is  irrelevant  to  this  point, 
I  say  to  mv  friend. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  he  does  not,  but  I 
do. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  find  it  very  rele- 
vant that  it  is  aU  right  to  take  It  from 
one  group  of  people  who  regard  war  as 
the  deliberate  taking  of  innocent  human 
life,  which  the  Senator  supports,  but  he 
will  not  take  money  from  those  taxpayers 
who  are  opposed  to  abortion  because  they 
regard  it  as  the  innocent  taking  of  hu- 
man life. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  the  best  way  to 
avoid  a  war  is  to  have  a  strong  national 
defense.  That  is  the  reason  I  support  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  I  think  that 
Is  the  reason  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  support  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. I  still  say  that  is  a  strained  rele- 
vancy at  best. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  say  that  I 
support  a  strong  defense,  too,  but  it  has 
not  worked  very  successfully  over  the 
years  in  stopping  wars,  so  far. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  we  get  into  a  national 
defense  debate  about  how  strong  or  not 
strong  we  are,  I  Imagine  that  should  be 
for  another  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  echo  comments  made  earlier. 
I  certainly  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Senator  Hatfielp  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  efforts  in  fighting  this  battle  for  so 
many  jrears.  I  also  would  like  to  echo 
that  ioe  Senator  Helms,  for  the  tremen- 
dous Job  he  has  done.  Both  of  them  have 
been  stalwarts  in  their  efforts  to  try  to 
defend  and  protect  the  life  of  the 
imbom. 

Likewise,  locridng  back  in  history,  I 
see  that  my  former  colleague.  Senator 
Dewey  Bartlett,  in  1976,  was  one  of  the 
first  leaders  of  the  effort  to  prohibit  gov- 
ernment funding  for  abortions.  I  cer- 
tainly have  fond  memories  and  respect 
for  his  efforts. 

I  wish  to  compliment  Senator  Hat- 
field and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  getting  this  bill  to  us  as  rapidly  as 
they  did.  Including  the  $15  billion  wrath 
of  rescissions.  I  think  the  Senator  is  to 
be  complimented. 

When  we  look  at  the  debate  today  we 
have  heard  basically  two  things:  One, 
the  substance  of  the  issue,  and  also  the 
procedure:  where  is  the  best  place  to 
fight  ttils;  should  it  be  fought  in  the  con- 
ference committee;  should  we  legislate 
aa  aptpropriations,  and  also  should  we 
pass  this  amendment  on  the  substance? 

Looking  at  the  procedural  questions, 
I  understand  full  well  and  am  convinced 
by  Senator  Hatfield  that  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  him  on  how  to  handle  it.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  handle  this  by  leg- 
islation. Until  we  pass  pro-life  legisla- 
tion, this  is  the  only  way  we  will  keQ> 
from  spending  taxpayers'  dollars  to  fund 
abortions.  It  's  the  only  way.  We  will 
have  3  months  in  this  legislation.  If 
we  do  not  pass  legislation  by  appropria- 
tion, we  are  going  to  have  FVederal  funds 
used  to  terminate  the  lives  of  innocent 
human  beings.  So  I  think  it  has  to  be  as 


it  is  the  only  v^iicle  available.  It  might 
be  dome  in  conference  committee,  but  we 
are  all  grown  up  and  should  have  the 
courage  to  vote  on  it. 

Th's  is  a  very  important  issue.  We 
should  Instruct  the  conferees  on  exactly 
where  the  Senate  stands.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  wait  and  hope  that  possibly 
the  conferees  will  pass  whatever  we  hope 
they  will,  and  then  we  can  adopt  it  all 
en  masse  and  forget  that  we  have  to  vote 
on  this  issue. 

It  Is  an  important  issue.  It  is  a  critical 
issue,  because  we  are  talldng  about  hu- 
man beings.  That  is  when  we  get  into  the 
real  substance  of  the  issue. 

Earlier  there  was  the  question  of  what 
is  the  purpose  of  government?  We  should 
go  back  to  what  our  forefathers  Indicated 
many  years  ago  as  they  stated  in  the 
Declaratior  of  Independence  in  1776  that 
we  were  endowed  by  our  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  and  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

That  Is  the  reason  our  Government 
was  Instituted,  to  secure  our  life,  hberty, 
and  freedom.  Yet  since  the  1973  court 
decision,  we  find  that  our  Government 
has  not  only  secured  life,  we  do  not  pro- 
tect life,  but  now  we  even  subsidlM,  we 
support,  we  finance  the  termination  of 
unborn  himian  beings. 

The  American  taxpayer,  not  only  the 
people  in  Oklahoma  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  are  appalled  and  sickened  by  the 
moral  decay  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Govenmient  would  actually 
finance,  would  actually  aporopriate  dol- 
lars— and  it  used  to  be  in  the  millions  of 
dollars — to  terminate  imbom  children. 

It  is  a  very,  very  critical  question.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve  a  lot  of 
our  economic  problems,  military  xento- 
lems,  financial  problons,  as  a  country, 
as  a  government,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  headway  as  far  as  solving 
some  of  the  moral  problems  th9t,  in  my 
opinion,  have  misled  our  country. 

We  have  many,  many  serioiis  prob- 
lems. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  United  States, 
when  we  have  all  stated  that  we  are  a 
nation  under  God,  could  have  fallen  so 
far  down  that  we  would  actuallr  finance 
and  appropriate  funds  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  unborn  human  beings.  We  have 
laws  that  protect  the  bald  eagle  or  the 
unborn  bald  eagle,  the  snaU  darter,  or 
grass  on  our  sidewalks.  We  have  Federal 
laws  to  protect  these,  but  we  do  not  have 
^dend  laws  to  protect  unUMn  children. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  This  is  an 
important  step.  Procedurally  it  needs  to 
be  done.  We  need  to  guarantee  that  Gov- 
ernment funds  will  not  be  used  for  these 
purposes.  The  only  way  that  this  body 
can  automatically  say,  "Yes.  we  want  to 
insure  that  Government  funds  are  not 
used  to  finance  abortions."  is  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

It  is  a  necessary  and  important  thing. 
Hopefully,  In  the  future  it  will  not  need 
to  be  done  in  this  m-^nner  because  we 
can.  possibly,  pass  a  right-to-life  am«id- 
ment  and  protect  those  unborn  chUdren. 
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girlng  them  the  protection  that  they 
desenre,  as  intended  by  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  PACKWOOO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NICKLE8.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

LmiTATION   or   TIKX   OH   STACKIO   VOTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  vote 
on  the  Hyde-Helms  amendment,  a  15- 
minute  vote,  that  any  votes  ordered  and 
stacked  after  that  be  10-mlnute  votes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gxiished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  I  hope  both  sides  will 
insist  on  adhering  to  the  time  limits  on 
therollcalls. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  entirely  with  that. 
I  Intend  to  ask  the  cloakroom  on  this 
side  to  notify  Senators  that  the  first  vote 
will  be  a  15-minute  vote  and  the  remain- 
ing votes  will  be  10-minute  votes.  We  will 
adhere  strictly  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  on  rollcall  votes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  at  this  time  to  any  of  the 
offices  of  Senators  listening  to  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor,  to  indicate  some- 
how by  telephone  or  otherwise  which 
Senators  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  Issue. 
I  believe,  after  consultation  with  Senator 
Hkucs  and  others  Interested  in  this  Is- 
sue, we  soon  could  begin  to  think  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  allotment  of  time, 
of  2  hours.  By  so  doing,  I  think  we  can 
expedite  the  other  business  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  On  this  matter.  I  believe 
we  have  the  strong  urging  and  support 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  would  like  to  ask  any  Senator 
who  wishes  to  be  heard  to  communicate 
that  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  we  can  ascertain  about  how  much 
time  win  still  be  needed.  One  Senator 
has  indicated  to  me  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  few  minutes  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  indicated  he  would 
like  to  have  about  10  minutes.  If  there 
are  others.  I  would  like  to  know  that  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  EACHiETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  one  on  this  side  <rf  the  aisle 
who  desires  to  speak  on  the  issue  other 
than  myself. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  argued  eloquently  on  the  propriety 
of  attaching  legislative  amendment  to  an 
aiKiroprlations  bill.  In  general.  I  share 
his  concern  and  respect  his  efforts  to 
dissuade  this  body  from  adopting  the 
practice  of  legislating  on  an  appropria- 
tions bin.  However,  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
cedural Issue  such  as  this  one  must  be 
weighed  against  ths  substantive  goals 
of  the  amendment  in  question.  In  this 
case,  when  we  are  talking  about  protect- 
ing human  life,  I  am  convinced  we  must 
make  an  exeeptian. 
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The  Senate  has  debated  this  issue 
many,  many  times.  We  are  aU  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  a  1973  Supreme  Court 
decision  upheld  a  woman's  constitu- 
tional right  to  abortion.  I  cannot  simply 
say  that  I  disagree  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  against  Wade 
and  let  the  matter  rest  there,  as  I  might 
do  in  any  other  case  where  my  opinion 
and  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Court 
do  not  coincide.  The  result  reached  by 
the  majority's  opinion  is  so  inimical  to 
my  view  of  the  nature  of  life  and  of  the 
fundamental  role  of  Government  that  I 
am  compelled  by  logic — not  theology— 
to  speak  out  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  we  are  ad- 
dressing today.  At  issue  is  the  question 
of  using  tax  dollars  to  finance  that  pol- 
icy. The  Supreme  Court  has  clearly  said 
we  have  a  right  to  determine,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  whether  we  should 
use  Federal  funds  to  pay  for  certain  ac- 
tivities. Under  the  medicaid  program,  we 
now  have  a  long  list  of  medical  pro- 
cedures for  which  we  do  not  allow  reim- 
bursement. That  list  of  services  which 
are  covered,  and  those  which  are  not, 
has  evolved  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  should 
not  sanction  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  a  practice  so  abhorrent  to  so 
many  Americans. 

As  the  supplemental  approrlatlons  and 
rescissions  bill  stands  before  us.  It  con- 
tains absolutely  no  prohibition  on  the 
payment  of  Federal  funds  for  abortion. 
The  companion  House  bill  has  the  so- 
called  Hyde  language,  prohibiting  Fed- 
eral payments  for  abortion,  except  in 
cases  where  the  mother's  life  would  be 
endangered.  If  the  Senate  committee  po- 
sition Is  upheld  by  this  bodv,  we  will  go 
to  conference  with  the  House,  with  a 
wider  philosophical  and  moral  difference 
than  we  have  had  for  5  years,  and  there 
will  be  a  strong  temptation  to  compro- 
mise on  the  abort'.on  restriction. 

As  far  as  compromising  on  this  issue, 
my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  do  so. 
It  Is  my  profound  belief  that  the  primary 
responsibility  of  Government  is  to  protect 
life  and  to  create  condlt'ons  which  per- 
mit each  person  to  flourish  and  to  reach 
his  or  her  fullest  potential.  Where  there 
is  a  questicm  concerning  human  life,  this 
body  must  come  down  on  the  side  of  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  Government 
wh'ch  is  the  protection  of  himian  life.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  Hyde-Helms  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  com- 
ments. 
I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  we  could,  perhaps,  agree  to 
begin  voting  at  4:15  pjn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  I  wish  to 
inquire  on  this  side — I  believe  those  most 
directly  involved  are  here. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  absent  from  the  floor 
for  the  moment. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  North 
Cctrolina  had  Indicated  to  me  earlier  his 
willingness  to  reduce  time.  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  nodding  in  the  af- 


firmative, so  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
responsibility  for  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut are. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  a  question  or  two  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  speaking  further. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Per- 
haps after  that,  we  can  reduce  time  and 
proceed  to  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question? 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 

yield.        

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  I  understand  his 
remarks,  he  spoke  about  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  that  he  would  like 
us  to  return  to  the  morality  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Declaration,  abortion  before  quick- 
ening was  not  Illegal?  In  common  law, 
abortion  before  quickening  was  not  illegal 
when  this  country  was  founded.  Our 
forefathers  were  very  familiar  with  abor- 
tion. It  was  commonly  practiced  then 
and  they  saw  no  need  to  outlaw  it. 

I  should  be  perfectly  happy  to  return 
to  that  morality  of  our  fcnefathers. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  Indi- 
cate to  the  Senator  frcMn  Oregon  that 
I  think  if  we  returned  to  the  morality 
of  the  forefathers  who  actually  built 
the  foundation  of  this  country,  either 
through  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  the  Constitution,  their  morality  would 
be  a  big  step  forward  for  this  country. 
I  think  they  took  some  positive  measiu'es. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  real  foundation, 
the  Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage  our  coun- 
try does  have,  I  think  we  could  certainly 
make  some  positive  steps  forward. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

jrields  time?    

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  back  on  the  floor. 
In  the  course  of  my  comments,  I  have 
several  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  of 
him. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  respond  to  the  com- 
ment that  has  been  made  that  "There 
really  is  no  reason  for  debate;  this  is  the 
same  amendment;  we  have  talked  it  over 
ad  infinitum,  ad  nauseam."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  Is  not  the  same  amendment 
The  law  of  the  land  that  we  are  now 
operating  under  by  virtue  of  the  last  ccm- 
tlnulng  resolution  states  as  the  excep- 
tions   "except   where    the   life   of   the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term  or  except  where 
such  medical  procedure  Is  necessary  for 
the  victims  of  rape  or  incest  and  such 
rape  has  been  reported  within  72  hours 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or  public 
health  service;  nor  are  payments  pro- 
hibited for  drugs  or  devices  to  prevent 
fertilization  of  the  Imolanted  oviun ;  nor 
for  ectopic  pregnancy." 

Of  course,  the  language  we  are  dealing 
with  today  has  as  the  only  exception  the 
life  of  the  mother.  So  we  have  not  de- 
bated what  is  before  us  today.  This  is  a 
ban  in  the  extreme. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Senators  on  this  floor  ue  go- 
ing to  insist  that  a  woman  who  has 
ttca  rapeu  carry  that  baby  to  full  term. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen  if 
the  Hyde  language  is  adopted  as  a  part 
of  this  appropriations  bill.  Even  in  that 
regsurd,  it  is  only  those  who  are  Indigent 
or  poor  who  wiU  have  to  carry  the  baby 
to  full  term.  I  really  do  not  care  to 
hear  anything  about  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tian ethic  or  morality  when  that  kind  of 
reasoning  dominates  this  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal — I  am  going  to  use  exact  quotes 
from  two  of  the  speakers  this  after- 
noon. One  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  running  the  country  by  divine  com- 
m»T''i'nents.  Somebody  else  referred  to 
Instructions  from  Sinai. 

We  are  not  nmning  this  country  by 
divine  commandments  or  instructions 
from  Sinai.  We  are  running  this  coun. 
try  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  proc- 
ess, which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
divine  commandments  or  instructions 
from  Sinai.  That  is  the  whole  issue  and 
it  Is  one  of  the  great  Issues  before  this 
body. 

I  care  not  a  whit  what  any  particu- 
lar religion  states,  Mr.  President,  and 
neither  should  any  of  my  colleagues.  Our 
only  duty  Is  to  make  certain  that  every 
individual  can  believe  anything  that  he 
or  she  wants  and  is  free  to  practice  the 
articles  of  their  faith  in  this  Nation 
without  any  Interference  from  their 
Government.  That  is  the  only  matter 
that  is  the  proper  concern  oi  this  body; 
not  Judeo-Chrlstian  ethics  or  divine 
commandments  or  instructims  from 
Sinai. 

Neither  is  It  a  matter  of  what  any- 
body thinks  Is  right  or  wnmg.  It  merely 
is  a  matter  of  what  is  legal.  By  virtue  of 
oiu*  constitutional  process,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  abortion  in  this  country  is 
legal. 

ISx.  President,  my  comments  will  end 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  on  the  floor.  I  do 
have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  of  him. 
I  do  not  care  to  ask  my  questions  with- 
out asking  them  face  to  face.  I  hope 
his  staff  might  inform  him  that  I  would 
like  to  have  his  presence  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Informed  me  that  he  is  in  consultatlor 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
other  matters  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
be  on  the  floor  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment.   

Mr.  WEICKER.  Tlien  I  shall  have  to 
ask  my  questions  in  his  absence,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  responded  to  when 
he  reaches  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  raise  another 
p<Mnt  as  to  what  happens  under  this  type 
of  legislation  should  a  pregnant  woman, 
through  the  amniocentesis  process,  dis- 
cover that  a  child  she  is  carrying  has 
s«ne  birth  defect  or  some  genetic  defect. 
Is  she  bound,  then,  to  have  that  child? 
Is  that  a  question,  in  other  words,  that 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  in  the  afOrmative?  Or  does  she 
have  the  right  to  make  a  choice  at  that 
point,  both  for  herself  and  for  whatever 
It  is  that  might  be  bom  of  her? 


I  heard  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina refer  to  the  deliberate  termination 
of  Innocent  human  life.  I  wonder  wheth- 
er the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  like  to  make  it  a  crime  for  a  wom- 
to  smoke  or  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  a 
pregnant  wcMnan,  because  we  now  have 
conclusive  scientific  evidence  that  tatoac- 
co  Is  responsible,  in  large  measure,  for 
birth  defects  and  may  cause  the  termi- 
nation of  innocent  human  life.  So,  with 
all  this  concern  exhibited  for  the  fetus, 
why  not  follow  through  on  those  scien- 
Uflc  facts  which  we  know,  not  those 
which  a  senatorial  subcommittee  is  try- 
ing to  establish,  but  those  which  science 
has  already  established  as  terminating 
innocent  htmian  life  or  deforming  it  or 
endowing  it  with  birth  defects? 

Is  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
willing  to  take  that  kind  of  step?  I  should 
like  to  have  his  response  to  that  ques- 
tion, because  I  am  not  speculating.  What 
I  ask  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  believe  that  the  language  as  it  is 
presently  written  suffices.  I  am  not 
pleased  even  with  the  restrictions  that 
presently  exist  in  the  law;  but  rape  and 
incest  are  exceptions,  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  an  exception,  an  ectopic  preg- 
nancy is  an  exception,  birth  control  de- 
vices are  an  exception.  The  law  has  been 
set  forth  very  clearly  on  the  matter  of 
abortion,  and  the  public  poUcy  has  been 
set  forth  with  great  clarity. 

This  little  procedural  end-run  of  legis- 
lating on  this  particular  apprc^riations 
bill  is  meant  to  obviate  all  that  public 
policy  and  all  that  law.  The  reason  given 
is  some  sort  of  vague  reference  to  orders 
from  above  as  to  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong. 

How  well  I  recall  the  scene  in  the  movie 
"Cromwell,"  more  particularly  the  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  where  on  one 
side  sat  the  forces  of  Charles  I,  led  by 
the  King  and  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, invoking  the  Divine  Being  on 
their  behalf,  wiUlng  to  do  His  cause  in 
His  name.  ITien  the  camera  swings  over 
the  field  to  the  forces  of  Cromwell,  and 
there  sits  the  lord  protector  on  his  horse, 
invoking  the  name  of  God  in  his  behalf. 
to  protect  him  and  what  it  was  that  he 
was  about  ready  to  do  in  God's  name. 

That  Is  what  differentiates  this  Nation 
above  all  others.  We  do  not  legislate  in 
God's  name  but  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  this  country  ana  its  Constitution.  That 
is  the  precept  that  is  going  to  be  violated 
by  this  type  of  legislation,  and  there  will 
be  no  end  to  it. 

Yes.  the  chronological  procedure  of 
this  legislation  has  brought  us  to  this 
point.  But  make  no  mistake:  Should  this 
be  adopted— and  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
last  exception  on  the  books — it  will  not  be 
long  before  that  is  gone.  Then  someone's 
religious  belief  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

Tbere  is  the  great  error  in  what  is 
being  presented  before  this  tKXiy  today. 

Whether  in  law,  in  the  Constitution,  or 
in  science,  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
should  fail. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  regardless 
of  one's  views  on  the  substantive  issue  of 
abortion,  I  hope  we  will  not  make  legisla- 


tive history  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not 
fund  anything  by  Federal  authorization 
with  which  some  of  our  citizens  and  tax- 
payers may  be  in  moral  disagreement. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  has  made  a  very  valid 
point  when  he  notes  that  many  people  in 
this  country  are  mcH-ally  opposed  to  war. 
morally  opposed  to  spending  money  for 
armaments.  I  would  think  that  if  we 
make  that  argimient  here,  if  we  make 
that  legislative  history,  which  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  courts  as  the  legisla- 
tive intent  by  Congress  in  future  litiga- 
tion, precedents  could  obtain  that  might 
very  w^  f^ply  to  individual  citizens 
questioning  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  can  Indeed  spend  money  for 
armaments  when  substantial  portions  of 
the  citizenry  are  in  disagreement  for 
moral  reasons.  I  believe  that  would  be 
a  bad  precedent  to  set. 

I  believe  it  is  proper  for  us  to  argue 
whether  or  not  it  is  right  that  the  Gov- 
ernment fund  abortions.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  argue  that  we  can- 
not fund  anything  with  which  some  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  citizenry  may  dis- 
agree. 

Therefore,  I  hope  we  will  not  attempt 
to  set  the  precedent  here  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  or  of  Congress  that 
in  any  area  where  there  is  substantial 
moral  disagreement  as  to  the  course  the 
Federal  Government  may  take,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  obligated  not  to  fund 
any  endeavors  in  that  area^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  no  notification  of  others  who  wish 
to  speak  on  this  issue  so  far  as  the  oppo- 
sition is  concerned. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yoik 
is  in  the  Chamber.  I  inquire  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  whether  he  wishes 
to  be  beard  on  this  issue  and  how  much 
time  he  would  like. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  would  like  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  beUeve  I  have  free- 
dom to  offer  5  minutes  on  behalf  of  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina.  If  not. 
I  will  offer  it  on  my  t>ehalf ,  in  a  few 
moments. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wish  to  be 
heard  further? 

BIr.  JEPSEN.  No.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  am  sure  Senator  Helms  could  not 
possibly  get  mad  at  both  of  us.  [Lciu^- 
ter.l 

Mr.  HATFIEID.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hxucs) 
has  27  minutes  and  41  seconds,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  has 
18  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Helms,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic 

BAr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  With  the  Chair's  indul- 
gence, I  should  like  to  ask  those  in  the 
Chamber  now  if  anyone  would  like  to 
speak  on  the  Hyde  amendment,  on  the 
time  of  Senator  Helms.  Is  there  anyone 
besides  the  Senator  from  New  York  irtio 
desires  time? 
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Tbn  I'RESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  York  \s 
reoognlztid  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  li'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  an  ODportunity  to  save  an  untold 
number  of  lives  by  supporting  the 
amendment  often  referred  to  as  the  Hyde 
amtmdment.  The  right  of  the  individual 
is  often  cited  by  so-called  pro-choice 
propone)  Its  as  a  basis  for  their  position. 
If  they  are  truly  concerned  about  the 
rights  of  individuals,  then  they  must 
support  this  amendment.  It  protects  the 
llveti  of  those  too  young  to  protect  them- 
selves— t)ie  unborn. 

This  amendment  is  not  an  attempt  to 
forre  tmwanted  pregnancies  onto  moth- 
ers. It  does  not  preclude  the  availability 
of  birth  control  devices  or  drugs.  It  does 
not  deny  the  freedom  to  use  contracep- 
tive meaiui.  It  will  simply  save  lives  by 
not  trying  to  reverse  a  morally  irrevers- 
ible act — the  creation  of  a  human  life. 
TliJs  amendment  is  no  stranger  to  this 
body.  Since  it  was  introdiiced  5  years  ago, 
it  and  othrr  amendments  have  been  ex- 
amined, redefined,  reworded  and  re- 
thought. Tct  the  goal  has  remained  the 
same.  It  was  and  still  is  the  preservati<Mi 
of  human  lives.  Not  only  do  millions  of 
Americans  support  this  proposal — this 
monU  ideal — so  does  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  Harris  against  McRae  and  Williams 
against  Zliaraz,  The  Court  held  that 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  Social 
Seai-.-lty  Act  require  the  Congress  or  the 
States  to  pay  for  medically  necessary 
abortions.  Those  decisions  followed  the 
rulings  3  years  earlier  in  two  cases  which 
held  that  the  Social  Security  Act  does 
not  require  States  to  pay  for  an  Indigent 
women's  nontherapeutic  abortion  and 
that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Coostitutiou  does  not  require  such  pay- 
ments. 

Mv  colleagues,  this  is  an  amendment 
which  all  Americans  should  endorse.  It 
Infringes  ou  the  rights  of  no  <Hie.  It  does 
not  prevenfc  a  person  from  avoiding  an 
imwanted  pregnancy,  just  as  it  does  not 
force  a  person  to  support  something 
which  he  knows  in  his  heart  and  soul  to 
be  wrong.  That  Is  what  we  are  doing 
when  the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
abortlrais.  We  are  forcing  those  taxpay- 
ers who  are  morally  opposed  to  abortion 
to  nonetheless  support  this  policy. 

While  this  amendment  does  not  im- 
pinge on  tlie  rights  of  Americans  it  does 
expand  or  more  precisely,  it  recoups — the 
rights  of  the  unborn.  Rights  that  belong 
to  us  all,  yet  are  being  denied  the  most 
helpless  among  us.  If  some  people  decide 
that  tliey  have  the  right  to  take  another 
human's  life,  then  so  be  it.  But  do  not 
expect  others  to  be  a  party  to  and  pay 
for  these  crimes. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Just  make  a  statement  relating  to 
procedure. 

We  are  Rolng  to  vote,  and  I  hope  It 
win  be  very  soon,  on  the  Reims  amend- 
ment. After  we  dispose  of  that  amend- 
ment we  will  return  to  the  commHtee 
amendment^  and  we  wlU  face  the  situa- 
tion In  which  there  will  be  no  time  for 
debate  on  what  wOl  be  referred  to  as  the 
Aahbrook   amendment.   The   Ashbrook 


amendment  la  a  similar  amendment 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  abortion  which 
was  amended  to  the  House  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  after  the  subc(»nmlt- 
tee  markup.  Therefore,  it  was  not  in  the 
first  House  vtiiide  that  we  received  for 
the  Senate  subcommittee  markup  so  the 
subcommittee  could  not  take  action  on 
the  Ashbrook  amendment. 

We  then  had  to  deal  with  the  Ash- 
brook amendment  in  full  ccHnmittee  by 
deleting  it. 

I  only  indicate  in  all  fairness  that  I 
think  perhaps  that  there  is  a  slight  dis- 
tinction as  between  the  two  amend- 
ments. I  think  those  who  are  supporting 
the  procedural  argiunents  that  have 
been  made  would  support  the  same  pro- 
cedural arguments  on  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  as  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. But  on  the  substantive  question  I 
would  only  state  that  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  makes  no  exceptions  in 
terms  of  Federal  funding  for  abortions 
under  any  circumstances,  not  even  for 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

I  know  that  on  that  point  there  are 
some  differences  as  in  my  own  case 
where  I  support  the  Hyde  amendment, 
but  I  cannot  support  the  concept  of  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  because  I  do  be- 
lieve in  an  exception  for  the  life  of  the 
mother,  and  I  think  that  is  a  substantive 
difference. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questicm  in  regard  to 
procedure  because  I  think  maybe  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators  are  confused  about  what 
our  procedural  sltuatlOTi  is. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  the  Helms  amendment. 
Really  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

is  offering 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Helms  motion. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  A  motion  to  table  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Hiat  is  correct.  The 
Senator  is  correct  and  I  appreciate  his 
clarification.  I  referred  to  it  as  the 
Helms  amendment.  It  is  really  at  this 
moment  the  Helms  motion  to  table  the 
committee  amendment,  which  is  the 
Hyde-Helms  amendment. 

That  is  the  confusing  part  about  this 
whole  procedure.  I  appreciate  yoiu"  clarl- 
flcat'on. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  returned  to  the 
floor,  and  I  am  about  ready  to  yield  back 
the  rema'ning  part  of  my  time.  We  have 
checked  the  Senate  and  received  no  ad- 
ditional requests  to  speak  on  this  issue. 
That  check  has  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  representing 
the  supporters  side  of  the  motion,  and  he 
has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  any  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  only  want  to  Inform  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  in  about  an- 
other minute  or  2  after  commenting  on 
the  wrap-up,  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  which  is  about 
16  minutes.  I  inquired  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  about  24  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  the  Prince  of  Denmark  once  said, 
"That  is  the  consummaticm  of  my  wish." 


I  think  the  sooner  we  have  a  vote  on  this 
the  better.  I  said  it  before  and  I  say  it 
again.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comment  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

I  stress  again  that  this  issue  will  not 
be  finally  decided  at  this  point.  Rather, 
this  is  a  procedural  question  in  the  sense 
that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  Helms 
motion  to  table  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  dealing  with  this  issue  in 
the  conference  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  will  be  returning  to  the 
full  Senate  with  a  conference  report.  And 
on  the  basis  of  last  year's  votes  for  and 
against  this  issue,  it  is  likely  that  we  will, 
in  all  probability,  include  the  Hyde 
amendment  in  the  conference  report.  So 
this  Senate  will  still  deal  with  the  abor- 
tion issue  at  that  time  as  best  as  the  hu- 
man mind  can  predict  anything  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  way  to 
create  a  loophole  or  a  caveat  but  mere- 
ly to  recognize  reality  of  the  legislative 
process.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  flnds  itself  embroiled  in 
what  is  probably  the  most  emotional  is- 
sue of  politics  and  morality  facing  our 
country  today.  Since  the  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision  declaring  that  women 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  an  abor- 
tion for  at  least  the  flrst  6  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  debate  on  this  issue  has 
been  heated,  passionate,  amd  at  often 
times  bitter.  Today,  however,  we  are  not 
faced  with  the  question  of  whether 
abortions  are  a  constitutional  "right"  as 
decided  by  the  Coiul.  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  role  the  Government  should 
play  in  the  exercise  of  that  Judicially 
mandated  right. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
adopted  language  that  would  allow  fcH- 
Federal  funding  of  abortions  only  in 
cases  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried 
to  term,  while  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  open 
or  unrestricted  Federal  abortion  funding 
be  allowed.  While  I  am  generally  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  involved  in  the  financing  of 
abortions.  I  do  recognize  that  there  may 
at  times  be  such  mitigating  circum- 
stances where  abortions  may  be  justified 
or  necessary.  I  view  such  circumstances 
to  be  extremely  limited,  encompassing 
only  those  situations  where  abortion  is 
necessarv  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
if  the  fetus  was  carried  to  term,  or  In 
cases  of  rape  or  incest.  Language  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  Federal  fimds 
onlv  to  those  cases  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  in  danger  is,  in  my  view,  too 
narrow  in  scope. 

While  I  had  given  sc»ne  thought  to 
offering  an  amendment  of  my  own  to  al- 
low for  Federal  funding  in  cases  of  rape 
and  incest,  I  find  that  I  am  precluded 
frcnn  do<ng  so  by  the  present  parliamen- 
tary situation.  Therefwe,  under  the 
present  parlisonentary  situation  it  is  im- 
possible for  my  vote  to  acciu^tely  reflect 
my  views  on  this  complicated  and  caa- 
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tioversial  issue.  A  vote  In  favor  of  the 
committee  poeiti<m  will  not  take  toto  ac- 
count my  feeling  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  invrtved  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  abortions  except  in  extremely 
limited  circumstances,  while  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  motion  offered  by  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina  will  not  re- 
flect my  view  that  cases  of  rape  and  in- 
cest should  be  included  with  those  cases 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  is  in  danger 
as  circumstances  where  Federal  funding 
should  be  allowed. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind.  I 
shall  vote  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  1  beUeve  there  Is  less  dan- 
ger in  restricting  Federal  funds  than  in 
opening  the  door  to  abcxtions  under 
unwarranted  circiunstances. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  HEINt.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  my  position  with  respect  to  the 
Helms  amendment,  which  would  pro- 
hibit Federal  funding  for  aborticms  ex- 
cept where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried 
to  term.  Although  I  plan  to  vote  for  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  I  do  so  with 
reluctance. 

Mr.  President,  since  bectMning  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distingiiished  body  in  1976. 1 
have  voted  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
abortion  only  in  the  well-deflned  in- 
stances: First,  where  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  at  stake,  or  second,  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  two  doctors,  an  abortion  is 
necessary  to  prevent  severe  and  long- 
lasting  physical  health  damage  to  the 
mother,  or  third,  in  instances  of  incest 
or  rape,  where  such  cases  have  been  re- 
ported to  a  law  officer  or  public  health 
official  within  60  days. 

And  I  remain  committed  to  this  posi- 
tion. I  am  reluctant,  therefore,  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Helms  amendment  be- 
cause it  prohibits  abortions  in  the  in- 
stances of  rape  and  incest,  and  when  the 
mother's  physical  health  is  severely 
threatened.  It  is  my  belief  that  low- 
income  women  who  are  victims  of  these 
circimistances  should  not  have  the  op- 
tion denied  to  them. 

However,  to  vote  against  the  Helms 
amendment  may  mean  that  the  law  of 
the  land  would  then  permit  unrestricted 
Federal  fimding  for  abortions.  And  this, 
Mr.  President,  is  clearlv  the  worst  of  the 
options  before  us.  For  this  reason.  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the  legis- 
lative process  does  not  always  allow  Sen- 
ators to  vote  directlv  in  a  way  that  re- 
flects in  every  detail  their  specific  posi- 
tion on  a  complex  issue.  The  necessity 
for  compromise,  and  the  technicalities 
of  the  legislative  process,  occasionallv 
make  it  necessary  for  a  Senator  to  cast 
a  vote  on  an  issue  which  is  not  presented 
in  exactly  the  terms  he  would  prefer. 
This  is  the  case  in  this  instance  for  me 
with  respect  to  the  Helms  amendment. 
I  have  made  clear  that,  as  long  as 
Federal  funding  is  to  be  allowed  for 
abortions,  that  I  support  restrictions 
broader  thin  iust  the  life  <rf  the  mother: 
yet.  as  I  stated  earlier,  to  vote  against 
Helms  could  very  well  result  In  unre- 


gtricted  Federal  funding.  Of  the  two  pos- 
sibilities, I  find  the  possibility  of  imre- 
strlcted  Federal  funding  to  be  the  less 
desirable. 

Therefore,  I  have  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that,  consistent  with  my  view 
that  unrestricted  abortion  is  not  awxept- 
able,  I  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  Helms 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that,  further 
on  in  the  legislative  process,  it  might  be 
possible — as  long  as  Federal  fimding 
continues — to  devise  a  somewhat 
broader  standard  for  such  funding.  In 
the  long  nm,  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  development  of  an 
ovoall  approach  which  negates  the 
wrongful  1973  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  disallowed  all  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  unborn.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  in 
just  2  or  3  minutes,  perhaps  less  than 
that. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  portion 
of  a  book  entitled  "Sincerely,  Ronald 
Reagan,"  and  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  abortion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohb, 
as  follows: 

EZCZBFT 

Another  Issue  Involving  life  and  death 
with  which  the  governor  struggled  was  abor- 
tion. In  a  letter  to  Charles  Schulz.  the 
cre»t<»'  of  Peanuts.  Oovemor  Reagan  ex- 
plained his  stand.  He  wrote,  he  said,  be- 
cause "of  one  of  your  strips  a  few  weeks  ago 
wblcb  continues  to  haunt  me  In  »  very  nice 
way." 

He  went  on:  "Charlie  was  asking  Lucy 
about  what  happens  to  a  very  nice  baby 
waiting  In  heaven  to  be  bom  when  the 
mother  and  father  decide  they  don't  want  It. 
Lucy  of  course  put  him  down  severely. 
CliarUe  finished  simply  remarking  he  still 
thought  It  was  a  good  question. 

"Perhaps  my  feeling  for  Charlie's  question 
stems  from  Uie  soul-searching  I  had  to  do  a 
few  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  liberalizing 
of  our  abortion  laws.  The  author  of  the  leg- 
islation wanted  to  go  all  the  way  and  simply 
make  it  a  matter  of  personal  choice  and 
wide  open.  I  probably  did  more  studying 
on  that  subject  at  that  time  than  on  any- 
thing else  before  or  since  and  finally  had 
to  tell  him  I  would  veto  such  a  bUl.  1  cotild 
only  reconcile  abortion  with  the  rijght  of 
self-defense,  namely  the  right  of  the  mother 
to  protect  herself  and  her  health  against 
even  her  own  unborn  child  If  the  birth  of 
that  child  threatened  her.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  our  religion  does  Justify  the 
taking  of  life  in  self-defense.  I  cannot  accept 
that  simply  on  whim  even  a  mother  has  the 
Tl^t  to  take  the  life  of  her  unborn  chUd 
simply  because  she  thinks  that  child  will  be 
bom  less  than  perfect  or  because  she  Just 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered.  WeU.  the  bill 
was  amended  to  meet  my  demands  and  I 
signed  It  Into  law.  Now.  however.  I  have  dis- 
covered some  of  our  psvchlatrlsts  are  partic- 
ularly wUllng  to  declare  an  unwed  mother- 
to-be  to  have  suicidal  tendencies,  and  they 
do  this  on  a  five-minute  diagnosis.  The  re- 
sult is  t>'at  our  medical  proeram  will  finance 
more  than  flfT  thousand  alxjrtlons  of  I'n- 
wed  mothers  In  the  coming  year  on  such 
fllm<7  diagnosis. 

"WeU.  I  dldnt  mean  to  let  you  In  on  all 
mv  nroblems  but  lust  to  Plve  the  background 
of  why  you  to'irhert  a  nerve  with  your  strip 
the  other  day.  Thi>n*-8  verv  much." 

Another  letter,  this  to  WUllfm  *.  Bp.r^^er. 
o-'^ewor  of  ph'ntlcs  at  the  University  of 
California,  attested  to  h!s  strone  feelings  In 
thla  area:  "I  am  deeply  committed  to  a  belief 
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in  the  sacredneM  of  human  life.  I  share  your 
revulsion  for  the  view  expressed  by  your  din- 
ner companion  that  the  human  fetus  Is  no 
more  than  an  appendage  to  be  removed  as 
you  would  an  appendix. 

"aight  now  a  group  of  dlatlngulahed  jurists 
In  the  Midwest  are  seeking  a  court  decision 
to  establish  the  rights  of  the  unborn  child. 
Their  brief  cites  recent  medical  research  to 
the  effect  that  an  individual,  distinct  Ufe 
begins  at  the  moment  of  conception  at  which 
time  the  genetic  components  that  determine 
the  characterutlca  of  a  person  are  estab- 
lished. Dr.  H.  M.  I.  LUley  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing. The  fetus  Is  neither  an  acquiescent 
vegetable  nor  a  witless  tadpole  as  some  have 
conceived  It  to  be  In  the  past,  but  rather  Is 
a  tiny  human  being  as  independent  a* 
though  lying  In  a  crib  with  a  blanket 
wr^>ped  around  him.' 

"I  realize  there  U  a  body  of  thought  on 
the  other  side,  but  It  should  follow  that 
where  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  question  of 
Ufe  or  death,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  sboiUd 
be  given  to  life. 

"The  California  abortion  law  is  based  on 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradlUon  of  self- 
defense— the  right  of  a  woman  to  take  a 
life  In  defense  of  her  own.  It  does  not  permit 
the  taking  of  that  unborn  life  simply  on  the 
whim  of  a  mother  unwilling  to  carry  and 
bear  that  chUd  or  for  fear  the  child  might  be 
bom  less  than  perfect. 

"Unfortunately,  then*  are  those  profes- 
sionals In  California,  particularly  In  the  field 
of  psychiatry,  who  are  abdicating  their  re- 
sponslblUty.  They  are  permitting  abortions 
by  falsifying  as  to  the  mother's  rlak — claim- 
ing self-defense  when.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
danger.  lUs  Is  as  false  as  claiming  self- 
defense  In  the  murder  of  a  victim  who  was 
imarmed  and  who  poeed  no  threat  to  his 
klUer.  You  are  right  to  equate  this  with 
Hltlerlsm.  How  far  are  we  from  killing  for 
convenience  the  unwanted  among  us  If  we 
accept  killing  them  In  the  womb?" 

The  governor  was  dismayed  at  how  the 
CaUfomla  abortion  law  was  distorted  and 
finaUy  aU  but  rendered  void  by  a  ruling  of 
the  state  supreme  court.  A  letter  to  Mrs. 
Win  Robinson  of  Los  Angeles  dl^lajred  hla 
feelings:  "California's  abortion  law  waa  based 
on  the  rule  of  self-defense — the  right  of  a 
woman  to  protect  herself  from  harm  even  at 
the  hand  of  her  own  unborn  child.  Provisions 
for  medical  review  were  included  In  the  act 
to  make  certain  the  abortion  was  necessary 
to  the  mother's  safety.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  many,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
psvchlatry.  failed  In  this  responslbHlty. 

"Now  the  Surireme  Coxirt  of  California  has 
ruled  such  protective  measures  need  not  be 
applied.  I  personally  think  the  decision  was  a 
license  to  murder  and  that  we  are  com- 
mitting murder  on  a  wholesale  scale." 

PlnaUy  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Mildred  P.  Jeffer- 
son of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  abortion  who  had  apneared  on  a 
television  show.  "The  Advocates."  "t  am  dis- 
turbed, as  you  may  be.  by  pubUc-oolnlon 
polls  showing  an  almost  equal  division  In  the 
country  on  this  sublect.  I  find  It  hard  to 
believe  that  the  essentially  moral  peoole  of 
thla  country  could  In  such  numbers  support 
aborilon  on  demand  unless  It  Is  that  they 
are  traglcallv  uninformed  on  tiie  sub'ect. 

"I  have  been  meeting  with  pto^pb  of  young 
oeo'ile  In  q"estlon-and-an8wer  pesslons 
hopln<;  that  by  such  a  free  exchange  they 
could  g^t  a  better  understanding  of  eovem- 
ment  and  m«ny  of  the  Issues  of  our  time.  In- 
variably, this  subject  comes  up:  and  here, 
too.  I  find  that  overwhelmlnely  these  young 
people  never  give  consideration  to  the 
human-life  aspect  but  are  convln'^d  that 
abortion  Is  a  necessarv  aid  In  controlling  the 
birth  rate  -"nd  preventing  the  birth  of  un- 
wanted chl'dr?n  w»>o  wlU  then,  according  to 
their  belief,  live  traric  lives. 

"1  had  a  touching  experience  In  one  such 
meeting  with  students  from  five  high  schools 
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who  bad  come  her*  to  the  capltol.  One 
younf  Imdy  spoke  quite  eloquently  About  the 
Ikt*  of  the  unwknted  child  after  it  h*d  bsen 
bom.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were 
literally  mllllona  of  people  In  this  country 
who  could  not  hare  children  and  who  were 
lined  up  waiting,  many  times  for  years,  to 
■dopt  babies  that  are  Just  not  being  bom 


"As  the  senlon  ended,  a  very  pretty. 
wtMdflKime-Iooklng.  fresh-faced  young  lady 
■ort  of  tenUtlvely  raised  her  hand;  and  I 
took  her  question  as  the  last  that  we  bad 
time  for— I'm  glad  I  did.  She  said,  'I  am 
adopted.  I  care  very  much  for  my  folks; 
rm  stire  they  care  for  me.'  And  then  she 
added  this  line.  She  said.  'I'm  glad  someone 
dldnt  kUl  me.'  I  wish  we  could  have  that 
particular  Uttle  scene  on  television." 

The  subject  of  abortion  brings  up  the 
subject  of  birth  control  and  the  controver- 
sial Issue  of  whether  teen-age  girls  should 
be  yreacrlbed  birth  control  pills  or  contra- 
oeptlve  devices  without  parental  consent. 
Here  are  excerpts  of  one  letter  Oovemor 
Beagan  wrote  on  the  subject  to  a  woman 
who  had  told  him.  "when  it  comes  to  an 
issue  such  as  lllegltimacv  and  avoidance  of 
abortions  you  m^ke  unfortunate  decisions 
and  veto  legislation  deslened  to  lessen  il- 
legitimacy and  abortions." 

**.  .  .  what  we  are  reallv  at  odds  about." 
the  Kovemor  responded,  "is  not  finding  the 
solution  to  the  individual's  personal  trafredy 
after  the  mistake  his  been  made  and  what 
Is  the  proper  course  to  reduce  or  hopefully 
eliminate  this  cause  of  the  tragedy  to  begin 
with. 

**I  could  not  have  worked  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  for  most  of  my  adult  life 
and  been  a  'blue-noee'  or  prude.  Still  I  have 
to  believe  that  all  law  is  based  on  natural 
law. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  as  clear  as  I  know  how  the  legis- 
lative circiimstance  as  I  perceive  it.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Senator  Weicker  or 
Senator  Hattixlo  or  Senator  McClvre 
or  anyone  else  wiU  agree  with  my  per- 
ception. But  we  at  this  point  with  this 
bill,  if  we  want  to  minimize  the  dlfB- 
culty  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, then  the  vote  will  be  "aye"  on  the 
Helms  motion  to  table  the  committee 
amendment  which  struck  the  Hyde 
amendment,  because  then  the  issue  will 
no  longer  be  in  conference.  It  will  not 
even  come  up. 

I  will  say  to  Senators  who  have  In 
general  supported  the  prollfe  movement 
that  their  votes  will  be  attendant  to 
their  watch  on  this  mot<on  b<>cause  this 
Is  a  motion  for  or  against  the  Hvde- 
Helms  or  Helms-Hyde  amendment. 
Tills  Is  not  a  procedural  vote.  It  will 
not  be  perceived  as  such,  and  Senators, 
of  course,  are  entitled  to  vote  any  way 
they  wish. 

With  that  Mir.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  I  move 
to  table  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OPPICER  fMr. 
MtiRKOwsia) .  The  Question  Is  on  afTee- 
Ing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
committee  amendment  beginnins  on 
page  167.  ])ne  8.  known  as  the  Hyde- 
Helms  language. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  can  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  that  the  well  be  cleared  and  that 
the  Senate  be  in  order?  I  doubt  if  Sen- 
ators would  want  our  visitors,  very 
frankly,  to  see  the  conditions  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
opportunity  to  bring  order  to  the  Sen- 
ate? If  the  Presiding  Officer  will  Just 
observe  the  well,  he  will  see  the  Senate 
is  not  in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued with  the  rail  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  point 
of  order. 

We  asked  for  order  and  the  Presiding 
Officer  asked  that  the  well  be  cleared. 
The  well  is  not  cleared,  and  if  it  was 
cleared,  in  20  seccHids  it  was  again  oc- 
cupied. I  am  very  reluctant  to  say  what 
I  am  saying,  but  I  think  we  do  have  a 
Sergeant  at  Arms  who  at  times  might  be 
used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Will  the 
Senate  please  clear  the  well  so  that  the 
clerk  may  proceed.  TTie  clerk  will  con- 
tinue with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislatve  clerk  con- 
tinued and  completed  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflim). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  on  this  vote,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  52. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  132  Leg.) 
TEAS— 52 
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Abdncr 

Ea^eton 

Lugar 

Andrews 

East 

UattlnKir 

Armstrong 

B-^* 

McClure 

Bentaeo 

Fotd 

Melcber 

Bir'en 

Oam 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Ool  (1  water 

Mnrvowski 

Boachwlts 

Oorton 

Nlcklea 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Oraadey 

Prwwler 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

ChUes 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

D'Amato 

Hains 

Randolph 

Danforth 

Helms 

Roth 

DeOondnl 

Hudd'estoQ 

flssstr 

Denton 

Humphrey 

S'.Tnms 

Dixon 

Jepsen 

Thunnood 

Dol* 

Johnston 

Zorlnaky 

Domenlci 

DuraobOTsar 

Baker 

ifftiit»n» 

Rudmaa 

Baucua 

Sarbaaes 

Bradley 

Kaaaebaum 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Burdick 

Leahy 

Specter 

Byrd. 

Levin 

StafEord 

Hairy  F„  Jr. 

Matsuaaga 

Steonla 

Ctefee 

Metsenbaum 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Uoynihan 

Tower 

Oohen 

Nunn 

Tsan«aa 

Dodd 

Packwood 

Wailop 

Oleim 

PeU 

Warner 

Hart 

Percy 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Prjor 

WUliama 

Hayakawa 

Biegle 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

c:imnston 

Inouye 

Mathias 

Hefiln 

Long 

[BoUcaU  Vote  No.  1S3  Leg.) 
TEAS— 50 


So  Mr.  Helms'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  167,  line  8,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  remaining  rollcall  votes  sire  10- 
minute  rollcall  votes,  are  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
both  the  majority  leader  and  I  have  in- 
dicated, through  our  respective  cloak- 
rooms, that  the  time  limitation  will  be 
honored. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  many 
votes  are  now  stacked  back  to  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
votes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP   AMKMDlCXirr    no.    12S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  CHI  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  Sen- 
ators please  be  in  order?  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  If  Senators  wish  to  con- 
verse, would  they  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  this 
come  out  of  the  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  with  the  cadi  of  the  roll. 

The  le<?lslative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefl'^n)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  are  nece<:sarily  absent. 

The  PRPSmiNG  OFFICFR.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  45.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Baucua 

Boechwits 

Bradley 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Chafes 

(nuies 

Cochran 

(Xhen 

D'Amato 

Oanfocih 

Dixon 

Dole 

Damenld 


Armstrong 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bumpers 

Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C 
DeConclol 
Denton 
Dodd 
East 
Bxon 
Oam 

Ooldwatar 
Orassley 


Ourenbergar 

Bagleton 

Ford 

0:«nn 

Oortoa 

Hatfield 


WnlHiiga 
Jacksoo 
Jotanaton 


imcbaU 

liofnlban 

Packwood 

PeU 

Prearier 

Baodotph 

ntsgle 


Kennedy 


Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcbar 

Uetsenbaum 

NAYS— 46 

TSMtt 
Hatch 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 

Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Jepsen 
Kassebaum 
Laxalt 
Lugar 
Mattingly 
I  McClure 
Murkowakl 
Nlekles 
Nunn 


BailMnM 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevena 

Taongas 

Wateksr 

WUUams 


Percy 

Pioxmiie 


Quayla 
Both 


Slmpaon 

Stannla 

Symms 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Warner 

Ziorlnsky 


NOT  VOTING— 5 


Oanston 
Heflin 


Inouye 
Long 


Mathias 


So  Mr.  Abbnor's  amendment  (UP  No. 
128)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Scn&te 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
quiry I  make  through  the  Chair  is  about 
the  remaining  committee  amendments. 
I  am  only  aware  that  there  is  contro- 
versy, a  desire  to  vote  or  to  separate  from 
this  bl(x;k  of  amendments  two — one  deal- 
ing with  IDA  and  one  dealing  with  the 
Ashbrook  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  the  leadership  or  inquire  of 
the  leadership,  if  there  is  no  other  con- 
troversial amendment,  whether,  per- 
haps, we  could  consider  adopting  the 
others  en  bloc,  separating  the  other  two 
and  dealing  with  those  separately. 

(Mr.  CHAPEE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire if  there  is  any  Senator  here  who 
would  have  any  objection  to  considering 
the  balance  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  and  the  IDA 
amendment?  I  understand  that  there 
may  be  some  willingness  to  have  the 
AshbrcK)k  amendment  Included  in  those 
considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  told  that  the  prin- 


cipal sponsor  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment on  this  side  (Mr.  Jepsen)  no  longer 
requires  a  rollcall.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  does  not  as  well.  If  there  are 
others  who  do.  we  are  going  to  proceed 
with  It  separately.  If  not,  I  am  going  to 
proceed  to  ask  for  its  consideration  with 
the  other  committee  amendments  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  balance  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 
with  the  exception  of  the  IDA 
amendment. 

Hie  PRESmmO  officer,  is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  object. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  objects. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  seeking  rec- 
ognltiMi.  I  urge  the  Chair  to  recognize 
faim  and  then  the  Senator  from 
California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Iowa  advises  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Chair  that  I  was  asked  to 
spcnsor  the  Ashbrook  language.  When  I 
agreed  to  that,  it  was  my  tmderstanding 
that  the  language  did  not  provide  an  ex- 
ception with  respect  to  the  life  of  the 
mother.  I  support  the  Hyde  amendment. 
idiich  says  no  funds  will  be  appropriated 
except  with  respect  to  the  life  of  the 
mother.  I  do  not  support  the  Ashbrook 
language,  and  I  will  vote  against  it  if 
is  brought  up. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  does  not  ob- 
ject to  this  request? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put  my 
request  once  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments, except  the  committee  amendment 
rdating  to  IDA.  agreed  to  en  bloc,  are  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13,  strtke  "$42,181,000". 
and  insert  "$28,181,000": 

On     page     31.     line     17,     strike     "AND 

|lia*ail^AT."; 

On  page  31.  line  21,  strike  "$44,430,000". 
and  insert  "$172,673,000": 

On  page  31.  line  22,  beginning  with  "and", 
strike  through  and  'ncluding  line  23: 

On  page  33  line  II.  strike  "AND  DEFER- 
RAL"; 

On  page  33.  line  IS,  strike  "$2,500,000".  and 
Insert  "$17,4«7.000"; 

On  page  33  line  16.  strike  "and",  through 
and  including  line  17; 

On  page  68,  strike  line  16.  "(DEFERRAL) ", 
and  Insert  "(RESCISSION) "; 

On  page  68.  line  20,  beginning  with  "$230,- 
930,000".  strike  through  and  including 
"1981,"  on  line  21,  and  Insert  the  following: 
"$302,332,000   are   rescinded"; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  amendments  en  bloc,  as 
I  have  just  identified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  al- 
ready have  been  agreed  to  en  bloc,  with 
the  exception  of  the  IDA  amendment. 

DA   AMXMDMXMT BCCIMNINC   ON    PACB    40. 

LINE   4 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  IDA  amendment 
the  next  pending  amendment? 


Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tbe 
Senatra"  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor.  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  foe  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  40,  line  4,  strike  "$634,600,000". 
and  insert  "$408,000,000"; 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Blay  we  have  order. 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINO  QlViCEU.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamlwr?  Before  we 
can  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  have  or- 
der. I  ask  Senators  conversing  in  the 
aisles  to  please  move  to  the  cloakroom. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther debate  is  permitted  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  DANFORTH.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  debate  this  amendment  for  10 
minutes,  equally  divided.    

Tbe  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objectioi? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Hie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  in  order 
to  proceed  for  6  minutes  of  debate,  equal- 
ly divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Uii.  DbCONCINL  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would  not 
interpose  an  objection,  and  perhaps  we 
could  avoid  a  rollcall  vote  if  the  request 
were  allowed. 

Could  we  have  a  voice  vote,  rather 
than  a  rollcall  vote,  if  the  request  is 
allowed? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  withdraw  the  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  roll- 
call vote  by  others. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Then.  I  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Blr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes  cm  ttie  IDA  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  opposition  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  funendment 
that  would  cut  25  percent  of  the  ftmding 
proposed  by  the  administration  i<a  IDA 
VI,  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  I 
oppose  the  reduction  in  our  fiscal  year 
1981  contribution  for  three  basic  rea- 
sons: 

nrst.  the  United  States  made  a  com- 
mitment in  1979  to  COTitribute  a  specific 
amount  to  IDA.  Our  credibility  is  at 
stake.  The  administration  has  already 
proposed  a  major  change  in  that  com- 
mitment by  stretching  out  our  paymoits. 
Any  further  change  to  the  initial  install- 
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ment  would  bring  into  question  our  abil- 
ity to  live  up  to  thla  International 
obligation.  ^^    ,  ^. 

Second,  we  miist  not  lose  sight  of  tne 
facts  and  purpose  behind  the  number 
being  debated.  We  are  talking  about  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  an  organization 
that  we  helped  create  over  20  years  ago. 
An  organization  that  loans  money  to  the 
poorest  of  the  world's  poor  so  that  they 
might  develop,  so  that  they  might  grow 
enough  food  to  feed  themselves. 

Finally,  the  amendment  nms  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  the  admlnlstratlisi. 
These  are  not  numbers  that  someone 
puUed  out  of  a  hat.  These  are  the  prod- 
uct of  much  thought  and  extended  con- 
sultation with  our  allies. 
Take  a  closer  lo<A  at  IDA. 
A  multilateral  development  bank.  IDA 
offers  low-Interest  loans  to  the  world's 
poorest  countries.  Almost  76  percent  of 
the  lending  now  goes  to  countries  with 
a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $360. 

IDA  loans  are  targeted  to  the  lowest 
income  f  roups  within  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, sOmed  at  increasing  prospects  for 
long-term  self-sufficiency.  The  loans  are 
repaid  in  full  by  borrowers  and  the 
money  is  recycled. 

Almost  (Hie-half  of  the  loans  are  used 
to  advance  agriculture  and  rural  devel- 
opment and  to  increase  badly  needed 
food  production. 

More  than  30  percent  of  IDA  lending 
goes  to  African  nations,  with  such  im- 
portant countries  as  Egypt,  Kenya, 
Pakistan,  and  the  Sudan  highly  depend- 
ent on  the  program. 

It  is  lmp<Mi*nt  to  note  that  IDA  VI, 
the  sixth  replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  repre- 
sents an  International  agreement,  a  com- 
mitment by  our  Cioveriuu>,iiL  a>  —  Oi^icr 
donor  countries.  In  December  1979,  all  of 
the  donor  countries  agreed  on  a  (12  bil- 
lion replenishment  tor  3  years  beginning 
July  1.  1980. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  arrangement  is 
$3.24  bllll<m  or  27  percent  of  the  total. 
This  Is  a  decline  from  our  42-percent 
share  at  the  inception  of  IDA. 

IDA  VI  lending  has  been  delayed  for 
1  year  now.  pending  approval  of  the  U  S. 
commitment.  Other  participant  coun- 
tries have  already  finalized  their  offers 
and  have  even  advanced  IDA  $1.9  bil- 
Uon.  But  IDA  cannot  begin  lending  with- 
out the  first  n.S.  installment. 

Here  we  have  not  only  a  funding  gap, 
but  a  credibility  gap  as  well. 

The  administration  proposal  of  $540 
million  the  first  year  is  already  half  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  last  adminis- 
tration. Instead  of  paying  off  our  share 
in  three  equal  installments  of  $1,080  mil- 
lion as  originally  anticipated,  we  will  now 
be  stretching  oiur  pajmients  to  $540,  $850 
and  $1,850  mlllloa  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  respectively.  This  change 
has  already  led  some  to  questiim  our 
commitment.  The  reduction  proposed  by 
the  AiH>ropriati(xis  Committee  could 
well  be  the  straw  that  breaks  the  agree- 
ment wide  open,  forcing  a  renegotiation 
of  the  entire  replenishment. 

The  United  States  has  always  prided 
Itself  for  being  a  tried  and  true  leader 
in  the  international  economic  scene.  I 
simply  cannot  understand  why  the  com- 
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mlttee  is  willing  to  Jeopardlie  that  posi- 
tion. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Donald  T.  Regan,  setting  out  the  admin- 
istration's support  for  the  full  $640  mil- 
lion requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  sup- 
plemental approprlatlcm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  8Bc»rrA«T  of  the  TmBABxmT, 

Washington,  DC,  May  20, 19S1. 
Hon.  JOHH  C.  Dawtobth, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaaMnffton,  D.C. 

OsAtL  Jack:  The  Admlnlatntlon  has  aub- 
mltted  a  FY  1981  SupplemenUl  Appropri- 
ations request  of  $540  million  for  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  IDA  VI.  and  tlS  million  for 
U.S.  subscriptions  to  African  Development 
Bank  capital.  Wo  need  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  these  amounts  before  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  In  order  to  maintain 
ooet-sbarlng  arrangements  already  negoti- 
ated between  ourselves  and  other  donors, 
mainly  our  alUes  In  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Earlier  this  year.  In  revising  the  budget 
for  FY  1981  and  FY  1982.  we  reduced  the 
amount  tar  the  first  Installment  to  IDA  VI 
to  $M0  million.  This  Js  one-half  of  the  11,080 
million  which  had  been  requested  by  the 
previous  AdnUnlstratlon  and  one-half  the 
•1.073  million  actually  aooroprtated  bv  the 
Congress  for  IDA  In  FY  1980.  Any  additional 
reductions  below  this  level  could  produce  a 
very  negative  reaction  from  other  donors 
with  the  possibility  of  serious  Implications 
for  other  aspects  of  our  relations  with  them. 

As  you  know,  a  VS.  contribution  la  re- 
quired for  Implementation  of  the  IDA  VI 
replenishment,  lack  of  legislation  author- 
izing a  U.S.  contribution  and  appropriating 
the  first  Installment  has  already  delayed  the 
replenishment  for  nearly  a  year  len-l'ng 
has  gone  forward  on  a  temporary  basis  with 
advance  contributions  of  81.9  bllUon  from 
other  donors.  Including  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan.  However,  these  funds  are  ex- 
hausted and  all  new  lending  has  now  come 
to  a  complete  stop. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  Is  an  Important 
element  of  the  Administration's  foreign  eco- 
nomic program.  It  Is  an  lntegr3a  part  of  our 
efforts  to  establish  a  strong  and  coherent 
foreign  policy.  The  President  believes  It  Is 
necessary  to  take  prompt  action  fulfilling 
the  cost-sharing  arrangements  already  ne- 
gotiated. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  full  amounts 
requested   by   the   Administration   for   IDA 
VI  and  the  African  Development  Bank. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

DONAU)  T.    RSGAN. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  reasons  for  opposing  this  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  first  reason  is  that,  in  effect,  it 
abrogates  an  international  commitment 
which  was  made  by  this  country  in  1979 
to  replenish  the  IDA  fund. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  funds 
made  available  bv  IDA  go  to  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  countries.  Some  75  percent  of 
the  fimds  go  to  coimtrtes  which  have 
per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $360  per 
year.  Much  of  that  money  is  used  for 
agricultural  and  rural  development — 
much  of  it  in  Africa  and  in  India  and  in 
places  where  there  Is  now  acute  starva- 
tion. 

The  final  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
the  Reagan  administration  strongly  op- 


poses this  committee  amendment, 
strongly  believes  that  the  amoimt  in  the 
House  bill  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  and  a  nec- 
essary part  of  its  economic  development 
policy. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  a 
most  unwise  practice  for  the  committee 
amendments  to  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

We  must  have  order.  It  is  Impossible 
to  hear.  Will  the  aides  and  assistants  and 
staff  please  keep  the  noise  down? 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  should  like  to  direct  one  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  or  perhaps  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Kasten. 

It  is  the  position  of  some  people  in  the 
administration.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Hormats,  for  one,  that  this  com- 
mittee amendment,  if  adopted,  would  kill 
IDA.  in  effect;  that,  at  the  very  least,  it 
would  lead  to  a  renegotiation  of  the  sixth 
replenishment. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee:  If  that, 
in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  case,  what 
would  be  the  committee's  position  on 
this  amendment  in  conference? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Kasten. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  or  intent  to  force  a  renego- 
tiation of  the  sixth  replenishment  of  the 
International  Development  Association. 
If  the  situation  occurred  as  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  that  a  re- 
negotiation were  forced,  I  believe  that 
at  that  point  the  subcommittee  would 
reconsider  its  position. 

This  recommendation  is  not  a  decrease 
over  the  last  replenishment.  The  sub- 
committee's recommendation  over  the  3- 
year  period  from  fiscal  year  1981  through 
fiscal  year  1983  would  provide  exactly 
the  same  as  was  provided  imder  IDA  V. 
I  also  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  prec- 
edent. The  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee has  decided  In  the  past  to  stretch 
out  these  payments. 

Let  me  underscore  that  the  commit- 
tee's position  does  not  mean  that  fml 
funding  of  IDA  VI  will  not  be  approved 
eventually.  It  is  meant  to  signal  the  ad- 
ministration and  those  Interested  in  the 
International  Development  Association 
that  we  feel  that  funding  increases  for 
this  institution  at  this  time  are  neither 
wise  nor  possible,  especiaUy  given  the 
requirement  to  cut  Important  domestic 
programs. 

I  questioned  the  representativec  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  asked  them  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  effect  of  an 
authorizatlOTi  of  fuU  level  and  an  appro- 
priation of  a  lesser  level.  TTiey  felt  that 
the  key  in  terms  of  negotiatiwi  or  re- 
negotiation would  be  authorization:  and 
the  Senate,  on  vote,  authorized  the  fuU 
IDA  amount.  We  are  stretching  out  the 
payment  level,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
will  force  a  renegotiation. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Did  the  answer  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  with  respect  to 
the  fundamental  issues  of  our  responsi- 
bility in  that  agreement?  Is  the  Senator 
satisfied? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  I  disagree  with  the 
committee  amendment.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration's position  is  the  minimum 
we  should  be  doing.  However,  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  commitment  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  that  at  least  we  are  not 
attempting  to  kill  IDA  or  lead  to  the  re- 
negotiation of  the  sixth  replenishment. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative record  should  show  that  in  adopt- 
ing the  $408  million  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  IDA  VI  replenishment,  the 
Senate  is  not  prejudging  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  entire  $3.24  billion  re- 
quest for  fiscal  years  1981  to  1983  will  be 
appropriated.  The  Senate  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  add  $132  million  cut  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation  request  if  it  so  desires. 
Does  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  agree  with  that 
statement? 
Mr.  KASTFN.  Yes;  I  do. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  committee's  amend- 
ment and  in  opposition  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dam- 
forth). 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  Sen- 
ator Kasten,  has  already  made  a  com- 
pelling case  against  restoring  full  fund- 
ing for  the  administration's  request  for 
the  first  installment  (tranche)  of  IDA 
VI.  I  just  want  to  touch  on  several  other 
points  which  at  once  reinforce  his  argu- 
ment and  help  to  put  this  Issue  in  proper 
perspective. 

First.  The  administration's  request  of 
$540  million  would  Increase  fiscal  year 
1981  funding  for  the  international  de- 
velopment grants  by  2,700  percent.  The 
subcommittee's  recommendation — $408 
million — represents  an  almost  2,000  fold 
increase  over  existing  levels  of  funding 
for  this  item. 

Second.  This  supplemental  and  rescis- 
sion bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
makes  deep,  and  some  would  say,  retro- 
active cuts  in  programs  that  are  impor- 
tant to  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  helped  to 
provide  jobs,  widen  access  to  adequate 
medictd  care.  Improve  the  nutrition  and 
general  health  of  the  population,  expand 
educational  opportimltles  at  all  levels, 
and,  all  In  all,  to  build  a  more  decent, 
equitable,  and  productive  social  order. 
Let  me  give  vou  a  few  examples ; 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  *3a4  5  mil- 
lion from  ^e  Department  of  Labor,  em- 
ployment and  training  programs,  which 
is  $100  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested  or  the  House  allowed. 
The  committee  bill  rescinds  $61  mil- 
lion from  the  preventive  healUi  services 
program  of  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, $11  minion  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration requested. 


The  committee  bill  rescinds  $54.9  mil- 
lion from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  ccmmittee  bill  rescinds  $154.9  mil- 
lion from  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  a  total  of 
$805.7  million  from  Federal  education 
programs  including:  $538.5  million  from 
elementary  and  secondary  programs; 
$131.7  million  from  equal  educational 
opportunities  program;  $89.9  million 
from  handicapped,  gifted,  and  talented; 
$159.7  million  from  vocational  and  adult 
education:  $V4.9  million  from  higher  and 
continuing  education. 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  $5.3  bil- 
lion from  annual  contributions  for  as- 
sisted housing,  $161.3  million  more  than 
requested. 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  $10  mil- 
lion from  the  congregate  services  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly. 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  $121  mU- 
lion  from  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

The  committee  bill  rescinds  $1.6  bil- 
Uon  from  a  variety  of  EPA  programs. 

The  committee  bill  defers  $103.5  mil- 
Uon  in  the  SBA  loan  and  investment 

fund.  ,  , , 

Now,  Mr.  President,  examples  could 
be  mulUplled  but  the  point  should  be 
clear.  The  committee  bill  represents  a 
good  faith  effort  to  begin  implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  economic  plan. 
But  it  makes  substantial  reductions 
In  domestic  programs  of  benefit  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  At  the  same  time, 
again  in  accordance  with  the  adnunis- 
tration's  recommendations,  it  includes 
large  increases  in  foreign  assistance, 
most  notably  in  the  MDB  accounts.  And 
this  holds  even  though  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  able  Chairman,  Senator 
Kasxem.  reduced  the  administrations 
request  for  IDA  VI  by  a  UtUe  over  25 
percent. 

Tills  disparity  between  foreign  aid  and 
domestic  programs,  Insofar  as  the  im- 
position of  budgetary  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, raises  serious  issues,  issues  whicn 
should  not  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  ig- 
nored if  the  fiscal  requirements  of  a 
rational  economic  policy  are  to  be 
achieved  and  sustained. 

Mr  President,  the  total  U.S.  share  of 
the  IDA  VI  replenishment,  as  it  now 
stands,  would  be  $3.24  billion.  On  Apnl 
29  I  offered  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
authorization  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
by  25  percent  or  $810  milUon,  an  amount 
somewhat  less  than  the  total  of  the  re- 
ductions in  domestic  programs  I  just 
outlined. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  argued 
that  "to  get  a  package  of  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  necessary  to  support  a  realis- 
tic and  workable  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, it  is  imperative  that  the  costs  and 
deprivations  associated  with  those  cuts 
be— to  the  maximum  extent  possible— 
equally  shared." 

Equity  is  indispensable,  Mr.  President, 
not  just  because  anything  less  is  un- 
worthy of  a  great  and  decent  society,  but, 
because  without  it  the  bipartisan  con- 
txmxa  necessary  to  frame  and  execute 
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a  genuinely  effective  national  economic 
policy  cannot  be  assured. 

It  is  from  this  perspective,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Senator  Dahtobih's  proposal 
to  restore  the  full  $540  million  for  the 
Initial  IDA  VI  tranche  should  be  viewed 
and,  in  my  judgment,  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  ccanmittee  amendment  <mi  page  40, 
line  4,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recOTislder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BUD — IMUEFEHUUd   ACENCHS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  before  going 
over  the  recommendations,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  introductory  remarks.  First 
and  foremost,  I  am  personally  committed 
to  achieve  the  aggregate  savings  re- 
quested by  the  administraticHi.  This  com- 
mitment is  reflected  in  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  In  chapter  VI  of  this  act. 
The  enormity  of  the  task  facing  our 
subcommittee  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  $7,441,200,000  of  the  total  Govern- 
ment-wide rescissions  fell  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  this  subcommittee.  In  addi- 
tion, $220,137,000  in  deferrals  were  trans- 
mitted for  programs  funded  through  the 
subcommittee. 

In  making  our  recommendation,  we 
accepted  the  basic  outlines  of  the  admin- 
istration's plan,  but  restructured  it  in 
those  cases  where  we  believed  that  cer- 
tain items  were  of  higher  or  lower  prior- 
ity. I  was  particularly  ccmcemed  in  those 
cases  where  the  Federal  Government 
made  commitments  to  other  countries. 
States,  localities,  or  individuals  to  pro- 
vide funds  or  services.  This  concern  is  re- 
flected in  the  committee's  recommeida- 
tlons. 

The  package  before  you  represents  a 
reduction  of  $6,144,021,322  In  BA  for  title 
I  or  $323,878,291  below  the  request.  This 
is  composed  of  a  plus  $1,468,772,000  in 
supplemental  and  a  minus  $7,621,793,322 
in  rescissions.  It  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  achieve  these  savings  without 
the  advice  and  able  assistance  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLXSTON) .  I  am  sure  this  is  the  beginning 
of  a  very  fruitful  bipartisan  relationship, 
as  we  all  grapple  with  the  problems  fac- 
ing this  economy.  The  specific  actions 
rec<Hnmended  by  tiie  conimlttee  are  as 
follows: 
BOUBUic  pmoc«AM» — iinrcu.  comtitnmom 

FOB  AS8I8RD  HOUBIMO 

The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $5,260,384,150.  This  is  $161,280,- 
000  more  than  the  administration's  re- 
quest and  $41,280,000  more  than  the 
House  allowance. 

Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, the  planned  number  of  assisted 
housing  units  would  be  reduced  from 
254,550  to  209.000.  This  is  1.000  below  the 
admijiistrat'on  and  1604  above  the 
House  level.  The  level  of  funding  for  the 
public  housing  modernization  program 
would  be  decreased  by  $300  million  from 
the  House  level  of  $2  billion.  While  the 
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number  of  Itadlan  houslnc  units  will  be 
reduced  from  the  administration's  level 
of  5.000  to  4.000.  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  units  by  1.S04 
from  the  House  level. 

BOUSOra  PATXSMT* 

Hm  committee  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $256,966,000. 
which  Is  the  same  as  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  House  allowance.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  will  be  ustxl  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  for  various 
subatdlnd  housing  programs.  Of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  recommended.  $43,966,000 
will  be  used  to  meet  unftmded  fiscal  year 
1980  contractual  obligations  and  $213 
million  will  be  used  to  meet  higher  than 
anticipated  licjuldation  requirements  In 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

rATMXNTS  FOB  OPatAIION  OP  LOW-UtCOMX 

■oumto  PBojwrrs 
The  committee  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $100  million 
for  additional  payments  to  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  cover  the  costs  of  In- 
creased utility  charges  that  are  substan- 
tially higher  than  originally  estimated 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  $100  million  more  than 
the  budget  estimate  and  the  same  as  the 
House  allowance. 

ooMonoATK  nmvxcis  pmoosAX 
The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $10  million  which  is  the  same  as 
the  rescission  request  and  the  House  al- 
lowance. A  total  of  $30  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  program  since 
fiscal  year  1979.  Enactment  of  the  rescis- 
sion will  permit  a  total  demonstration 
program  of  $20  million — including  $12  - 
870.000  ciurently  unobligated.  These  re- 
maining funds  would  support  2,500  resi- 
dents in  65  projects. 

LOW-MWT  PUBUC   HOX7SIKC— UMlrS  AND  OTHXB 
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mortgage  market  for  federally  Insured 
or  guaranteed  mortgage  loans. 

■OUm       DfXaOT       Ain>      XmSOT      C01fS>*TATI0N 

■AjnC ASSISTAIfCS      FOB      SOLAB      AND      CON- 

■SBVATION  IMPBOVXMSim 

The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $121  mlUloo.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  rescission  request  and  $20  million 
more  than  the  House  allowance.  Hie 
committee  believes  that  current  market 
factors  and  existing  tax  credits  provide 
ample  incentive  for  conservation  and 
solar  improvements.  Energy  tax  credits 
in  fiscal  year  1981  alone  are  expected  to 
cost  the  Federal  Oovemment  $538  mil- 
lion in  foregone  revenue. 

COmiUNITT      PLAKMINO     AlfD     OCVSLOPiaHfT 

COMPmXHSHaiTS    PLAmtlMO    (aUMTS 

The  committee  denied  the  administra- 
tion's request  to  rescind  the  remaining 
$34,975,709  in  comprehensive  pi^nntng 
grant  funds.  The  House  recommended 
rescinding  all  but  $2  million  for  the  work 
study  program.  The  restored  funds  will 
provide  $5,200,000  for  States;  $16,800,000 
for  area-wide  planning;  $12,453,000  for 
nonmetro  and  local  planning  organiza- 
tions; $523,000  for  Indian  tribes  and 
$2,500,000  for  work  study  programs. 

KKHABXUTATION  LOAN  PtTHD 

The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $110,856,954  which  is  the  same  as 
the  administration's  request  and  the 
House  allowance.  The  committee  con- 
curred with  the  House  in  not  Including 
bill  language  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
loan  repayments  for  new  commitments. 
Therefore,  an  estimated  $62,283,000 
from  repayments  and  other  Income 
sources  will  be  avaUable  In  1981  for  new 
commitments. 


IfXICHBOKHOODO.  VOUnfTAmT  AOSOCIATIOKa  AlfD 

coirsmaB  psotcctxon — rovsino  counsxi.- 
n«a  AsaisTAMfcx 


PATUmB  TO  TH»  mtBLAI.  PUf  ANCIMG  BAMX 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  House  in 
recommending  supplemental  approprla- 
UOTi  language  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  $1,060,422,303  In  unobligated  budget 
authority  from  "annual  contributions 
for  anlsted  housing"  for  payments  to 
me  I'eaeral  Financing  Bank  (FPB)  The 
proposed  transfer  will  facilitate  the  sale 
Of  long-term  public  housing  bonds.  The 
transfer  Is  expected  to  support  the  total 
mcremental  costs  required  over  a  40- 
JSl'nJSf^  on  the  sale  of  up  to  $1,302,- 

^^  *".  ^^^  *^°"«^«  Permiinent 
financing  Instruments  to  the  FPB.  Out- 
standing   short-term     public     housing 

estimated  to  total  $18,300  million. 
«»»«»rinnfT    WATXoifAi.    mobtcao.    assocu- 

TI01^-«XTABAirm    OP    MOBTCAC-BACMD    M- 
CUBXtUB 

ptolstpaUoo's  request  and  the  House  to 
to«««e  the  limitation  Of  the  moS^e^ 

to  $«4  blUlon.  In  the  1981  HDD-lnde- 
uSf^f  Sra?  Appropriation  Act.  a 
«S»L2:  •".  ''""*^  '^  established  oa 
o^^ient.  to  issue  guarantees  to  th^ 
5?*«»«e-b»cked  securttlea  nir^iJTr. 
^^tatton  lncrS^!Sr^'S?SE; 
«»«•»•  support  to  the  Nation^  secSndaJy 


The  administration  requested  and  the 
House  agreed  to  rescind  $6  million  for 
the  housing  counseling  assistance  pro- 
gram. The  committee  denied  the  rescis- 
sion. The  proposed  rescission  would  pre- 
vent approximately  70  counseling  agen- 
cies from  receiving  funds  in  fiscal  vear 
1981  and  the  remaining  agencies  would 
be  restricted  to  homeownershlp  default 
counseling.  Funding  would  be  restricted 
to  eUmlnate  prepurchase.  delinquency. 
rehabllltaUon,  prerental.  displacement 
and  energy  conservation  counseling 
Counseling  agencies  have  indicated 
that  these  services  are  highly  cost- 
effective. 


POUCT      BBVnOPMXMT      BXSBABCH— BEBKABCR 

AKD    nCKITOUXlT 

The  administration  proposed  a  $5  mil- 
lion deferral.  The  committee  cMicurred 
with  the  House  in  recommending  a 
rescission. 

MXXCHBOBHOOO  BXLP-HXLP  DBTBLOPlCBirr 
PBOSBAM 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  House  in  recom- 
mending a  rescission  of  $8,118,534  The 
committee  recognized  that  HUD  entered 
mto  agreements  with  nine  communities 
during  fiscal  year  1981  to  fund  self-help 
development  projects.  WhUe  HUD  has 
provided  approximately  one-half  of  the 
funds  for  these  grants,  another  $501,550 


Is  needed  to  fully  fund  these  projects. 
The  committee  Included  language  in  the 
bill  earmarking  funds  within  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund  to  complete 
these  projects. 

BirVIBONlfKNTAI.   PBOTBCnOK   AOBNCT 
BBSBABCM  AMD  DXVXLOPMBNT 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  rescind  $149,300 
In  consultant  and  equipment  expenses 
from  EPA's  research  and  development. 
This  recommendation  is  $700,000  less 
than  the  House  allowance.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  agree  with  the  additional  re- 
scission of  $700,000  taken  by  the  House 
in  the  nonionizing  radiation  program, 
which  is  the  only  comprehensive  Federal 
effort  exploring  the  health  effects  of  such 
radiation. 

ABATXICXNT.  COimiOL.  AKD  COKPUAMCB 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  rescind  $1,253.- 
100  in  consultant  and  equipment  expens- 
es from  EPA's  abatement,  control,  and 
compliance.  This  recommendation  is  $5,- 
118,000  less  than  the  House  allowance. 
The  committee  did  not  a^ree  with  the 
additional  rescission  of  $5,118,000  taken 
by  the  House.  Of  these  additional  funds 
$3,700,000  would  be  taken  from  the  ra- 
diation program  and  would  not  permit 
an  orderly  reduction  of  ongoing  efforts. 
An  additional  $1,418,000  would  come 
from  the  technical  assistance  activity 
which  assists  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  implementation  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  program. 

CONSTBTJCnOK   CBAItTB 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
rescission  of  $1,700,000,000  in  the  con- 
struction grants  program.  While  the 
amount  is  the  same  as  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  the  House  allowance, 
the  committee  has  reconfigured  the  re- 
scission. The  committee  denied  the  re- 
scissions of  Talmadge/Nunn  funds  and 
took  $1,000,000,000  rather  than  $585,648,- 
601  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $700,000,000 
rather  than  $1,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  effect  of  the  recommendation 
is  to  permit  the  27  States  with  Talmadge/ 
Nunn  funds  to  retain  them  and  reauires 
less  of  a  rescission  from  the  faster  movinK 
States. 

PATMEMT    TO    THB    HAZABOOUS    BT7BSTAITCK 
BTSPONSB  TITJST  PT7KD 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  the  House  in  rec- 
ommending a  $9,000,000  supplemental 
appropriation  for  payment  Into  the  haz- 
ardous substance  response  trust  fund. 
This  represents  the  Federal  payment  into 
the  trust  fimd. 

HAZABDOrS    BUBSTAKCX    BBSPONSB    TBUST    PTmD 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  House  in 
recommending  a  $68,000,000  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  the  hazardous  sub- 
stance response  trust  fund.  The  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response. 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980, 
which  establlshd  a  trust  fund  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "superfund,"  is  designed  to 
provide  emergency  responses  to  hazard- 
ous substance  spills  to  dangerous  uncon- 
trolled and  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites.  Included  within  the  $68.ono,000  is 
funding  for  an  estimated  142  permanent 
work-years  which  will  be  made  available 
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to  the  program  upon  enactment  of  this 
bill.  

BZBCUnVB    OPPICB    OP    THE    PBBSIUBMl 

cooNcn.  oM  BTViBOMiaatTAL  quAurr  ams 

OPPICB  OP  BWVIBONmWTAL  QUAUTT 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  the  House  In  rec- 
ommending a  rescission  of  $708,000.  The 
committee's  action  would  reduce  the  staff 
of  the  Council  and  supporting  ofDce  from 
32  permanent  and  17  temporary  positions 
to  16  permanent,  as  well  as  decrease  per- 
sonnel compensation  by  50  percent  and 
printing  reproduction  costs  by  21  per- 
cent. 

OPPICB   OP   SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOOT  POLICT 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  the  House  In  re- 
scinding $505,000  of  the  $2,712,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  office  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  committee's  action  will  result 
in  a  reduction  in  permanent  staff  from 
24  to  12.  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
external  research  and  adviser  positions. 

FEDEBAL    EMEBGENCT    IfANACElCENT    AGENCY 

FUNDS  APPBOPBIATED  TO  THE  PBESIDENT — 

DIEASTEH    RELIEF 

The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $20,000,000.  This  Is  $12,000,000 
more  than  the  rescission  request  and  the 
House  allowance.  The  committee  In- 
creased the  rescission  due  to  Information 
received  in  April  when  TEhiA  testified 
that  there  would  be  a  carryover  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000  In  disaster  re- 
lief In  fiscal  year  1982  and  that  there  is 
approximately  $534,000,000  In  unobli- 
gated f imds  for  disaster  relief. 

NATIONAL  AEBONAUnCS  AND  SPACE 

AOICINISTBATION 

BESBABCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $37,900,000.  This  is  $33,400,000 
more  than  the  administration's  request 
and  the  House  allowance.  The  commit- 
tee's actions  reflects  the  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  international  solar  polar 
mission  (ISPM)  and  a  two-^>acecraft 
mission. 

The  commH.t^e  also  restored  $3000.- 
000  of  the  $7,000,000  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion by  the  tuhnlnlstratlon  and  the 
House  for  the  solar  electric  propulsion 
systems  program.  In  the  materials  proc- 
essing prosram.  the  committee  restored 
the  entire  $3,000,000  proposed  for  rescis- 
sion by  the  administration  and  the 
House.  The  committee  also  restored  $2,- 
000.000  of  the  $5,000,000  proposed  for 
rescission  by  the  administration  and  the 
House  in  tlie  technology  utilization  pro- 
gram. 

The  entire  $4,000,000  In  the  aeronau- 
tics program  proposed  for  rescission  by 
the  administration  and  the  House,  was 
also  restored  by  the  committee.  The 
committee  denied  the  transfer  of  $60.- 
000.000  of  space  science  and  application 
funds  to  the  Space  Shuttle. 

NATIONAL  CONSmCEB  COOPEBATITE  BANK 

INTESTMKNT    IN    NATIONAL   CONSTTMBI 

COOPntATITE  BANK 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's reouest  to  rescind  $59.- 
849.284  and  Included  bill  language  which 
would  halt  the  bank's  activity  to  make 
loans.  The  House  denied  the  rescission 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  the 


bank's  ability  to  make  loans.  The  com- 
mittee  believes  that  the  loan  activities 
of  the  bank  duplicate,  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense, those  available  In  the  private 
sector. 

SELP-RELP  DBVELOPICXNT 

Tht  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  In  rescinding  $29.- 
900,000  In  self-help  development,  and 
reducing  the  1981  loan  limitation  from 
$41,108,000  to  $6,700,003.  The  House 
agreed  to  rescind  $16,990,000  and  reduce 
the  loan  limitation  to  $14,990,000.  The 
committee's  action  is  consistent  with  the 
decision  to  terminate  the  activities  of 
the  bank. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
BESBABCH  AND  BELATED  ACTIVITIES 

"Hie  committee  recommended  a  rescis- 
sion of  $37,500,000.  This  Is  $28,500,000 
less  than  the  rescission  request  and  $16,- 
503,000  less  than  the  House  allowance. 
TTie  committee  directed  that  of  the  $28,- 
500,000  proposed  for  restoration,  $8,860,- 
000  shall  be  applied  to  mathematical  eoid 
physical  science;  $3,000,030  for  engineer- 
ing; $8,140,000  for  astronomical,  atmos- 
pheric. Earth,  and  ocean  science;  $2,500.- 
000  for  the  small  business  iimovative 
grants  program  and  $6,030,000  for  the 
industry/university  cooperative  research 
program. 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  to  rescind  $16,- 
000,000.  The  House  agreed  to  rescind 
$6,000,000  and  urged  NSF  to  allocate 
these  funds  for  minority  education  pro- 
grams. The  committee's  recommendation 
Is  based  on  the  administration's  Intent 
to  phase  out  science  education  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  lower  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  this  activity  contained  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1982  authorization  bills.  The  re- 
ductions taken  in  this  program  will  help 
offset  additions  to  NSF's  "research  and 
related  activities"  account,  which  Is  con- 
sidered by  NSF  to  be  of  higher  priority. 

SELECTTVE  SERVICE  STSTBM 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  the  House  in  re- 
scinding $1,940,000  of  the  $27,137,000  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  System  Intends  to  use  ter- 
minals that  the  U.S.  Army  recruiting 
commsnd  plans  to  install  In  each  of  the 
recruiting  offices.  The  rescinded  fimds 
were  to  be  used  for  procurement  of  these 
telecommunications  terminals. 

VETEBANS'    ADMINISTBATION 
COMPENSATION     AND    PENSIONS 

The  committee  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $993,000,000 
for  the  VA's  compensation  and  pensions. 
This  Is  $600,000  less  than  the  budget  es- 
timate and  $16,440,000  more  than  the 
House  allowance.  This  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  to  cover  increased  com- 
pensation payments  authorized  by  the 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation  and 
Housing  Benefits  Amendments  of  1980 
and  higher  than  anticipated  average  case 
costs. 

BEAOJUSTMENT  BENEFITS 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $217,000.- 
000.  This  Is  $500,000  less  than  the  ad- 


ministration's request  and  the  House  al- 
lowance. The  additional  appropriation  la 
requested  to  fimd  the  greater  than  an- 
ticipated training  load  during  the  year 
and  to  provide  for  Increased  educational 
allowances  as  well  as  recently  authorized 
program  enhancements. 

OMB  has  just  forwarded  a  request  for 
an  additional  $250,000,000  supplemental 
appropriatimis  for  readjustment  bene- 
fits, and  I  have  already  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  these  funds. 

VETERANS  INSURANCE  AND  INDEMNITIES 

The  committee  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $3,555,000. 
This  is  $1,185,000  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request  and  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  amount  recommended  should 
cover  the  expected  shortfall  in  the  vet- 
erans Insurance  and  Indemnities  account 
but  will  not  provide  funds  for  a  reserve. 
The  additional  funds  are  needed  for 
transfer  to  the  service-disabled  insur- 
ance fimd.  This  fund  exparienced  an  un- 
expected drop  in  unobligated  balances 
during  fiscal  year  1980  due  to  a  large 
Increase  In  policy  loans,  aggravated  by 
increases  in  death  claims,  cash  surren- 
ders, and  premium  waivers. 

MEDICAL  CARZ    (SUPPLEMENTAL) 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  Hoise  In 
providing  a  supplemental  i^jpropriatian 
of  $'i  9,967,000.  Tills  action  will  support 
Implementation  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1980  and  to  provide  additional  resources 
for  beneficiary  travel. 

MEDICAL  CABE  (PAT  COSTS DEPEBBALI 

The  administration  requested  a  de- 
ferral of  $29,389,000  to  offset  the  re- 
quested pay  supplemental.  While  the 
House  disapproved  the  deferral,  the 
committee  recommended  rescinding 
$25,789,000.  The  committee  has  deter- 
mined that,  due  to  the  passage  of  time, 
no  more  than  $7,200,000  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  funding  for  these  1,280 
employees  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  entire  $29,389,000  rescinded  by  the 
committee  plus  an  additional  $3,600,003 
has  been  provided  in  title  n  of  this  bill 
to  cover  both  the  pay  supplemental  off- 
set and  the  additional  fiscal  year  1981 
cost  for  the  1.280  positions  restored. 

The  committee  denied  the  administra- 
tion's proposals  to  defer  $1,690,000  asso- 
ciated vidth  74  positions  in  "medical  and 
prosthetic  and  research"  account  and  the 
deferral  of  $515,000  and  14  positions  in 
the  "medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses"  account. 

In  both  cases,  the  committee  has  Ift- 
cluded  these  additional  amounts  in  TlUe 
n  of  the  Act  to  provide  funds  to  fill  the 
positions  associated  with  these  two 
accounts. 

CONSTRUCmON,  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

The  committee  recommended  a  re- 
scission of  $165,760,000.  Th'is  Is  $3,600,000 
more  than  the  adm'nlstrat'on's  request 
and  the  House  allowance.  The  committee 
agreed  with  the  admlnistrat'on  and  the 
House  in  rescinding  funds  for  the  Cam- 
den and  Baltimore  hosnltals.  The  com- 
mittee also  rescinded  an  additional  >3.- 
630.000  from  the  construction  contin- 
gency fund  in  order  to  partially  offset 
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the  1,280  medical  care  positions  restored 
In  the  medical  care  account.  The  com- 
mittee is  concerned  that  the  VA  is  plan- 
ning the  construction  of  a  number  of 
new  hospitals  while  at  the  same  time. 
the  administration  is  recommending  the 
cancellation  of  Baltimore  and  Camden 
faclliUes. 

Consequently,  the  committee  requested 
the  VA  to  explicitly  state  the  criteria 
used  for  determining  the  priority  of  hos- 
pital construction  and  apply  these  cri- 
teria to  all  hospitals,  including  the  Bal- 
timore and  Camden  hospitals,  contained 
on  the  priority  list  in  the  VA's  most  re- 
cent 5-year  plan. 

VOCATIONAL  KIHABIUTATION  KEVOLVINC  rUND 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  House  in 
recommending  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  $1,250,000.  This  action  will 
fund  anticipated  increases  in  both  the 
number  and  amount  of  loans  resulting 
from  the  Veterans  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  Amendments  of  1980.  This 
supplemental  will  allow  the  VA  to  in- 
crease the  maxlmimi  loan  to  a  disabled 
veteran  from  $200  to  $564. 

rSDCXAL    ROMS    LOAN    BANK    BOAKO    LIMITATION 
ON    IfONAOMINlSTKATIVE    EXPENSES 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  and  the  House  to 
increase  by  $930,000  the  limitation  on 
the  nonadmlnistrative  exptenses  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The 
limitation  increase  was  requested  by  the 
administration  to  accommodate  higher 
per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  96-346. 

TITLE    n INCKEASEO    PAT    COSTS 

The  committee  cons'dered  revised  es- 
timates of  $315,005,000  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develonm""*^^  pnd 
other  agencies.  Excluding  pay  cost  sup- 
plemental requests  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  recommends 
reductions  of  $1,662,000  in  various  ac- 
counts based  on  more  recent  informa- 
tion available  than  at  the  time  the  re- 
quests were  developed. 

The  committee  also  recommends  an 
increase  of  $34,291,000  in  the  $248.8'?4  - 
000  total  supplemental  nay  reouest  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  rea- 
sons for  which  were  addressed  in  the  VA 
section  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
lifce  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee, my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Utah,  for  his  leadership  on  chapter  VI 
of  this  bill.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
job  and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
for  what  I  think  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Utah  a  question.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  after  May  18.  1981.  the 
$1.7  billion  the  President  has  proposed 
for  rescission  in  the  EPA  construction 
grants  program  will  again  be  available 
for  obligation? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  is  correct.  The  adm'nistra- 
tion  is  obl'gated  to  release  the  construc- 
tion grant  funds  which  were  frozen 
pending  enactment  of  the  President's 
resclaslon  because  the  rescission  request 


was  not  enacted  within  45  days  of  their 
formal  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So,  formal  grant  re- 
quests for  funding  from  the  $1.7  billion 
wiU  be,  or  already  have  been,  submitted 
to  EPA  for  specific  projects. 

Mr.  OARN.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  EPA  obliged  or  re- 
quired to  fund  all  requests? 

Mr.  OARN.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  on  May  15 — that  is  last  Fri- 
day— EPA's  acting  administrator  noti- 
fied the  regions  that  all  future  obliga- 
tions will  require  the  new  administra- 
tor's concurrence.  In  that  notification, 
Mr.  Barber  states  that  this  new  proce- 
dure has  been  instituted  to  insure  the 
co.st  effectiveness  of  the  grant  awards. 
I  would,  therefore,  assume  that  EPA  does 
not  intend  to  approve  every  application 
submitted.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  and  let  him  and  others  know 
that  my  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution  is  working  on  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  for  a  more  equl- 
tab'e  distribution  of  funds  in  the  future. 

THB     MILITAKT     CONSTRUCTION     CHAPTER 

Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  support  of  the 
military  construction  chapter  to  this 
supplemental  bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  of  $232,262,000 
for  military  construction  and  family 
housing  and  $17,938,000  for  increased  pay 
costs  in  the  family  housing  account.  Our 
recommendation  is  $102.1  million  under 
the  budget  request  and  $10.8  million  over 
the  House  allowance. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  agreed 
with  the  deferral  of  $92  million  for  MX 
planning  and  design  construction  fimds. 
This  deferral  was  added  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  stop  plan- 
ning on  a  specific  basing  mode  for  the 
MX  until  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress his  decision  on  the  MX  basing 
mode.  While  the  committee  supports  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  current  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  m'ssile 
system,  it  would  not  seem  prudent  to 
enter  into  multimilllon  dollar  contracts 
for  planning  and  design  of  facilities  at 
sites  which  have  yet  to  be  chosen. 

Of  the  $232.3  million  approved  by  the 
committee.  $28.4  million  is  for  the  Army: 
$15.9  million  for  the  Navy:  $81.1  million 
for  the  Air  Force:  $16.4  million  for  De- 
fense agencies;  $6.5  million  for  the  Air 
National  Guard:  and  $84  million  for 
family  housing. 

The  committee  carefully  reviewed  each 
Individual  project  requested  as  a  part  of 
the  supplemental.  The  reductions  recom- 
mended were  justified  because  the  com- 
mittee took  the  position  of  appropriating 
only  those  projects  of  an  unusual  or 
unique  nature. 

Again,  I  ask  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  approving  this  supplemental 
appropriation  for  military  construction. 

W.     R.     GRACE 

Mr.  HUDDLESrrON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished  and 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
for  his  very  fine  efforts  regarding  the 
Interior  appropriations  chapter.  This 
chapter  includes  an  amount  for  supple- 


mental appropriations  which  is  less  than 
what  the  administration  requested  and 
includes  an  amount  for  rescission  which 
is  more  than  the  President  requested,  so 
I  want  to  commend  liim  for  his  efforts 
at  holding  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  rsOse 
one  item  that  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me  and  that  relates  to  coal  liquefac- 
tion. At  my  request,  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  following  language  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  fiscal  year  1981 
supplemental  appropriations  and  rescis- 
sion bill,  and  I  quote : 

Although  th«  Committee  ooucurs  In  the 
rescission  requests  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, should  unobligated  funds  remain 
available  In  the  Fossil  Energy  Research  and 
Development  account,  the  Committee  directs 
that  up  to  $3,000,000  be  made  available  to 
allow  completion  of  preliminary  design  on 
the  W.  R.  Grace  project. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
manager  of  this  chapter  if  it  is  not  his 
understanding  and  mtent  that  because 
of  the  lateness  in  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
explicit  directive  in  the  committee  report 
that  DOE  would  not  need  to  follow  the 
established  reprograming  guidel'nes 
but  rather  would  follow  the  committee 
directive  that  up  to  $3  million  of  any 
unobligated  funds  in  the  fossil  energy 
research  and  development  account  be 
made  available  to  allow  completion  of 
preliminary  design  of  the  W.  R.  Grace 
project,  and  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  should  be  noti- 
fied of  the  action  taken  within  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Is  this  not  the  distinguished  chair- 
man's understanding  and  intent? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  very  generous 
remarks  and  his  understanding  of  the 
intent  of  the  committee  is  correct. 

REA    AND    RUOAL    TELEPHONE    LOAN    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, as  I  am,  about  the  proposed  dras- 
tic changes  in  the  REA  and  rural  tele- 
phone loan  programs. 

While  the  administration  has  every 
right  to  submit  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  substantially  change 
the  traditional  loan  program,  I  think 
most  of  us  feel  this  should  be  done  in  an 
orderly  legislative  process,  letting  the 
proper  authorizing  committees  hold 
hearings,  hear  witnesses  and  thoroughly 
examine  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

What  bothers  some  of  us  on  the  Agri- 
culture and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees— and  certainly  concerns  the  bor- 
rowers— is  that  the  administration  may 
have  given  orders  to  REA  to  slow  up,  or 
perhaps  put  on  a  firm  hold,  pending  loan 
applications,  looking  toward  the  day  that 
Congress  may  approve  its  requests. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  in  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
have  rejected  most  of  the  rescissions  of 
funds  for  these  loan  programs.  I  think 
my  colleagues  have  done  th's  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  until  the  statutes 
are  changed— and  they  may  well  be 
changed — there  is  no  justification  what- 
soever for  any  imreasonable  delay  in  the 
processing  of  these  loans. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  my  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota. Several  co-ops  are  currently  affect- 
ed by  this  loan  embargo,  and  it  is  causing 
them  some  extremely  difBcuIt  problems. 
If  these  projects  are  not  allowed  to  move 
ahead  on  schedule,  it  simply  means  the 
cost  of  construction  has  nowhere  to  go 
but  up. 

When  that  happens,  of  course  the 
rates  have  to  go  up,  adding  more  and 
more  unjustified  costs  to  the  production 
of  food  and  fiber. 

Our  committee  is  advised  that  REA 
has  stopped  approving  any  loans,  either 
insured  or  guaranteed,  to  electric  dis- 
tribution cooperatives  where  some  trans- 
mission facilities  are  part  of  the  appli- 
cation. 

This  is  contrary  to  existing  law,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  bv  an  adminis- 
trative embargo  on  loan  processing.  This 
is  not  the  intent  of  our  subcommittee.  If 
the  law  changes,  by  Act  of  Congress,  this 
Senator  will  be  satisfied,  but  I  think  we 
are  breaking  faith  with  those  peoole  who 
have  made  this  most  successful  farm 
prosram  in  history  to  switch  si<mal8  on 
them  without  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  his  comments.  I  know  of  one  coop- 
erative which  has  had  a  loan  pending 
for  nearly  4  months  now,  and  it  has  not 
even  cleared  the  area  office,  for  the  next 
step,  which  is  processing  in  the  loans 
division  of  REA. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  $5  million  loan  thev  are  seeking  con- 
tains about  $2.5  million  worth  of  trans- 
mission facilities.  There  is  nothing  new 
or  unusual  about  this  loan.  It  is  a  very 
small  cooperative  that  we  are  talking 
about — serving  three  very  snarselv  set- 
tled coimties  in  my  State.  Its  consumer- 
per-mile  density  Is  probably  about  1  '/2 — 
which  is  darned  few  people  to  pay  for 
that  electricity. 

Furthermore,  in  this  particular  loan, 
we  are  not  even  talking  about  miles  and 
miles  of  hl«Th-volta<Te  transmiw'on  line. 
The  transmission  element  of  this  loan  is 
just  a  "tap",  or  call  It  a  tie-in,  to  an 
existing  transmission  line  owned  by  an- 
other sunpUer,  in  this  case  a  nearby  pri- 
vate utilitv  which  works  harmoniously 
with  the  rural  electric. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  just  no  Justi- 
fication for  REA  to  stall  on  this  loan, 
and  loans  like  it,  when  the  Congress  has 
not  authorized  any  change  in  the  REA 
statute,  and  when  Congress  has  restored 
the  funds  we  appropriated  last  year  for 
making  these  loans. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  agree  fully  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Andrews.  A  large 
number  of  co-ops  in  North  Dakota  are 
affected  by  the  loan  embargo  and  are 
experiencing  undue  financial  conse- 
quences. The  cost  of  the  higher  interest 
rates  and  delays  will  cause  higher  elec- 
tric rates  that  will  be  borne  by  the  farm- 
ers and  other  consumers  in  the  soarsely 
settled  rural  areas.  I  urge  REA  to  dis- 
continue its  current  embargo  on  trans- 
mission loans  and  begin  making  them 
immediately. 

A    PROBLEM   IN   THX   MAVT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  amendment  to  pro- 


vide $55  million  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  aviation  officer  continuation 
pay.  It  does  not  add  to  the  total  as  the 
$55  million  will  come  from  elsewhere 
within  the  Navy  funds. 

This  $55  million  will  help  in  providing 
an  incentive  for  stemming  the  loss  of 
flying  officers  from  the  services. 

The  most  serious  shortages  are  in  the 
naval  service,  and  I  would  like  to  address 
that  situation  for  a  few  moments. 

Today  there  is  a  22  percent  shortage 
of  naval  aviators  and  an  8  percent  short- 
age of  naval  filght  officers.  Projections 
indicate  that  these  shortages  will  in- 
crease to  41  percent  and  23  percent  re- 
spectively by  1985,  if  positive  action  is 
not  taken  by  Congress.  The  Navy  plans 
to  expend  $38.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 
to  retain  the  appropriate  number  of 
naval  pilots  and  naval  flight  officers  to 
meet  its  manning  requirements. 

The  Navy  utilizes  the  ccwnbat  aircrew 
concept  in  the  employment  of  naval 
pilots  and  naval  flight  officers.  In  all  of 
the  combat  aircraft  where  two  persons 
are  required,  the  pilot  and  the  flight  of- 
ficer are  mandatory  for  mission  accom- 
plishment. In  most  aviation  assign- 
ments, while  not  actually  in  flight,  the 
assignments  of  these  two  categories  of 
officers  are  interchangeable. 

The  expenditure  of  this  $55  million 
will  realize  substantial  savings  in  the  long 
run.  Navy  estimates  show  that  its  $38.5 
million  expenditure  will  result  in  keeping 
298  pilots  and  60  flight  officers  on  active 
duty  this  year.  If  this  is  correct,  this  will 
save  $256  million  in  future  training  re- 
placement costs.  By  1985  the  Navy  an- 
ticipates the  retention  of  2,311  pilots  and 
flight  officers  if  this  bonus  is  allowed. 
The  training  replacement  costs  for  these 
1.930  pilots  and  381  flight  officers  would 
be  $1.7  billion,  the  Navy  states. 

To  replace  one  fiightcrew  of  an  F-14 
fighter  plane  costs  the  American  tax- 
payer $1.5  million,  according  to  Navy  es- 
timates. This  $1.5  million  represents 
training  cost  only  to  squadron  assign- 
ment; while  estimates  to  attam  readi- 
ness equivalent  to  that  of  the  lost  F-14 
fiightcrew  run  as  high  as  $3  million  per 
fiightcrew. 

Mr.  President,  assiuning  the  accuracy 
of  the  Navy's  figures,  this  motion  repre- 
sents a  sound  business  expenditure  and 
I  urge  its  adoption.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
budget  as  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  fimds  come  from  other  areas  so  the 
total  is  not  increased. 
•  Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
proiHlations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended, for  Senate  approval,  supple- 
moxtal  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  rtiated  programs  totaling 
$439,170,000  and  rescissions  totaling 
$66,370,900.  For  the  most  part,  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  are  in  accord 
with  what  I  believe  are  reasonable  and 
proper  actions.  I  do  have  some  continu- 
ing concerns,  however,  and  I  shall  now 
address  two  of  them. 

On  September  22,  1978,  this  body  con- 
sidered, amended.  aaA  passed  the  fiscal 
year  1979  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  appr(H>riations  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  Senate,  that  bill  craitained  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  provision  pertaining 
to  future  U.S.  contributions  to  intema- 


ticmal  financial  institutions.  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  that  sense  of  the 
Senate  provision  became  a  sense  of  the 
Congress  provision  and  was  so  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Specif- 
ically, that  sense  of  the  Congress  provi- 
sion read.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  share  of 
contributions  to  future  replenishments 
of  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions should  not  exceed  the  percentages 
enumerated  below  for  each  of  the  re- 
spective accounts  within  these  Institu- 
ti(»is."  For  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  stated  percentage 
was  25  percent  of  future  replenishments. 

Mr.  President,  In  September  of  1978. 
the  Congress  made  known  its  intentions 
with  regard  to  funding  of  the  sixth  re- 
plenishment of  resources  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association.  After 
19  months  of  detailed  and  delicate  nego- 
tiations, U.S.  negotiators  achieved  a  re- 
duced U.S.  share  in  IDA  VI.  From  the 
31  percent  share  of  IDA  V.  the  U.S.  share 
of  IDA  VI  was  reduced  to  27  percent  of 
total  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
U.S.  negotiators  acted  in  good  faith.  They 
heard  the  Congress,  and  they  brought 
back  from  the  IDA  replenishment  nego- 
tiations a  fair  proposal  for  funding.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  must  now  support  the 
result  of  these  negotiations  and  fulfill  the 
intent  it  expressed  in  1978. 

The  committee  report,  however,  car- 
ries the  thinly  veiled  suggestion  that 
total  U.S.  contributions  to  IDA  VI  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  the  United  States  pro- 
vided to  IDA  V.  To  thi.s  end,  the  commit- 
tee would  reduce  the  President's  request 
from  $540  million  to  $408  million.  I  find 
this  insupportable.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  appropriate  the  full  $540  million 
requested  and  support  the  whcde  of  the 
administration's  request  for  funding  of 
of  IDA  VI. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  funding  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Through  a  proposed  change  in  the  lan- 
guage which  sets  a  limitation  on  Exim- 
bank  program  activity,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  a  rescission  of  $752  mil- 
lion in  Eximbank  lending  authority.  The 
House  approved  the  restoration  of  one- 
half  of  this  amount  by  changing  the 
amoimt  to  be  rescinded  to  $376  milUm. 
The  committee  would  not  restore  as 
much  as  the  House -passed  measure,  but 
roM)mmends  that  an  Increased  amount 
of  $502  milliwi  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  a  false  economy.  The  United  States 
must  expand  its  exports  if  econcMnic  re- 
covery is  to  take  place.  The  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  a  proven  success:  it  does  aid 
in  export  expansion. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  budgetary  re- 
straint, and  I  believe  the  House  has  tak- 
en the  aporopriate  action.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  no«  accept  the  committee 
amendment  and  will  restore  adequate 
funding  to  the  Eximbank.* 

MHS     RESEARCH     A     NATIONAL     PdOUrT 

•  Mr.  SASSEai.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  rejected 
the  proposed  rescission  of  $6  million  for 
magnetohydrodynamics  research.  By 
converting  the  proposed  rescission  Into 
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»  deferral,  the  eonunlttee  bas  signaled 
the  admlnlstntkm  that  the  Congress 
does  not  fully  support  terminating  this 
vital  and  important  research. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
Federal  financial  support  for  MHD  re- 
search should  be  withdrawn  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  consider  this  proposal — 
this  departure  from  a  20-year  policy — to 
be  the  height  of  folly.  Approximately 
$400  million  has  already  been  invested 
hi  this  program.  Is  it  wise  Oovemment 
policy  to  halt  this  research  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  be  exploiting  every  pos- 
sible alternative  energy  source?  I  think 
not ;  $400  million  has  already  been  spent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple support  halting  this  research  at  this 
time.  We  would  be  taking  a  great  risk 
that  this  substantial  Investment  would 
be  lost. 

The  administration  indicates  that  pri- 
vate industry  should  be  paying  for  MHD 
research.  But  the  only  reason  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  been  supporting 
this  research  in  the  first  place  is  because 
private  industry  is  not  able  to  assume  the 
entire  research  and  development  burden. 

I  beLeve  it  is  an  unwise  policy  espe- 
cially with  $400  million  already  in- 
vested— to  halt  Federal  funding  merely 
with  the  hope  that  the  private  sector  will 
pick  up  where  the  Government  left  off. 

tb.  President.  MHD  is  a  promising 
tsaetzs  alternative.  But  it  is  not  ready 
to  be  commercialized.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  continue  to  support 
MHD  until  it  is  proven  to  be  commer- 
cially feasible  or  until  there  is  a  clear 
signal  that  private  Industry  is  willing 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  to  assure 
that  MHD  research  goes  forward. 

Mr.  President.  MHD  can  revolutionize 
fossil  fuel  generation  of  electricity.  It 
substantially  reduces  pollution  in  coal- 
flred  generators  and  assures  that  power- 
plant  efficiencies  can  be  increased  by  50 
to  60  percent. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  MHD  re- 
search which  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee  Space  Institute 
in  my  State.  In  1972  UTSI  was  the  first 
research  installation  to  demonstrate 
MHD  generation  of  electricity  using  coal 
as  a  fuel.  Today  some  250  talented  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  professional  per- 
aonnel  are  engaged  in  this  program  at 
UTSI.  If  the  Federal  Government  with- 
draws support  from  MHD  at  this  point. 
then  this  team  will  be  split  up  and  much 
of  the  BCHD  expertise  will  be  lost  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  take 
note  tliat  other  nations  are  actively  pur- 
suing an  aggressive  MHD  research  pro- 
gram. The  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
has  a  very  active  MHD  research  effort 
in  support  <rf  military  weapons  applica- 
tions. 

So  now  is  not  the  time  for  this  coun- 
try to  halt  this  research.  I  want  to  en- 
courage Senator  McClum.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  to 
continue  to  suppcnt  MHD  funding  when 
his  subcommittee  marks  up  the  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  bill  later  this 
year. 

Mr.  President.  MHD  Is  an  Investment 
in  a  better  America — let  us  get  on  with 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  is.  in 
my  opinion,  a  wise  expenditure  of  the 


taxpayers  money  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress.* 

PSKSUVING    THX    LAXD    AND    WATSB 

cx>HanvATioN  ruKD 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  since  its 
inception  in  1964  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  (liWCP)  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  funds  used  by 
both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
to  protect  our  Nation's  endangered  nat- 
ural resoiuxes.  In  addition,  the  fimd  has 
spawned  historic  preservation  efforts  and 
insured  the  availability  of  adequate  rec- 
reational facilities  throughout  all  re- 
gions o(  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  particularly  important  to 
States  such  as  mine  which  have  few  or 
no  national  parks  or  recreational  fa- 
cilities. Its  source  of  fimds  are  not  Fed- 
eral income  tax  receipts,  but  rather  the 
revenues  generated  from  the  sale  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  along  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

This  financing  method  is  particularly 
appropriate  since  through  the  depletion 
of  one  natural  resource — oil  and  gas — 
the  country  is  able  to  invest  in  others. 
We  thereby  can  protect  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  that  of  our  children's  a  small 
portion  of  our  Nation's  undeveloped 
areas  and  the  wildlife  and  other  re- 
sources they  contain. 

Unfortunately,  President  Reagan  has 
decided  to  make  the  fund,  itself,  an  en- 
dangered species.  The  administration's 
proposal  is  extremely  shortsighted. 

In  the  name  of  fiscal  auster.ty,  the 
President,  acting  through  Secretary  of 
Interior  James  Watt,  has  proposed  ter- 
mination of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund's  State  share  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  This  program  allocates 
60  percent  of  the  fund's  annual  appro- 
priation to  the  various  States. 

Each  State,  in  turn,  must  match  their 
allocation  dollar  for  dollar.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  for  example,  Delaware 
was  allocated  $2,123,890.  As  part  of  the 
President's  proposed  termination  of  the 
fimd.  Secretary  Watt  froze  all  unobli- 
gated allocations  on  February  18.  Na- 
tionally, this  meant  that  58  percent  of 
the  money  which  had  already  been  allo- 
cated to  the  States  and  was  available  to 
be  obligated  was  frozen — an  amount  to- 
taling $187.2  million.  Since  States  are 
allowed  up  to  3  years  to  obligate  their  al- 
lotted funds,  many  States  had  all  or 
most  of  their  1981  share  frozen. 

Delaware  is  1  of  12  States  which  had 
yet  to  obligate  any  of  this  year's  allot- 
ment. Therefore,  Secretary  Watt's  ac- 
tion has  had  the  effect  of  freezing  Dela- 
ware's entire  1981  share  of  $2.1  million. 
While  my  State  may  not  have  obM«»ated 
these  funds  prior  to  Secretary  Watfs 
action,  they  certainly  had  already  been 
targeted  to  specific  iwojects. 

After  the  freeze  was  announced,  the 
President  requested  a  rescission  or  per- 
manent budget  reduction  of  $145  million 
of  the  $187.2  million  which  had  origi- 
nally been  allocated  to  the  States  to 
spend  this  year  but  had  not  been  obli- 
gated by  February  18. 

In  addition  to  the  $145  million  budget 
cut  for  the  State  share,  the  President 
and  Secretary  Watt  have  requested  cut- 
ting the  1981  FMeral  share  by  $105  mil- 
lion— a  38-percent  reduction  of  fimds 


originally  appropriated  to  be  spent  this 
fiscal  year.  The  Federal  portion  of  the 
fund  finances  all  acquisitions  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Look- 
ing ahead  to  next  year,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  spending  only  $45  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition — an  87-percent 
cut. 

While  this  action  will  generate  short- 
term  savings,  it  will  result  in  much  high- 
er long-term  costs.  This  occurs  since 
there  is  ah-eady  a  $3.7  billion  backlog  in 
funds  needed  to  acquire  lands  already 
authorized  for  existing  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  recreational  areas. 
Many  of  these  areas  are  located  close  to 
major  papulation  centers  which  pres- 
ently lack  such  facilities.  By  postponing 
these  acquisitions,  thair  eventual  cost  to 
the  Government  will  only  increase  since 
land  values,  particularly  in  urban  areas, 
have  been  rising  substantially  faster 
than  inflation. 

Of  course,  one  alternative  would  be  to 
shut  down  existing  park  areas.  This  op- 
tion is  one  which  the  administration 
claims  it  is  not  actively  pursuing.  Many 
who  follow  environmental  issues,  how- 
ever, are  quite  concerned  by  this  prospect 
as  am  I.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
keeps  it  word  on  this  issue. 

I  raise  these  issues  today  because  the 
bill  which  we  are  debating,  the  Fiscal 
Year  1981  Supplemental  Appropriations 
and  Rescission  Act,  addresses  the  Pres- 
ident's proposed  $250  million  cut  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  The 
House  of  Representatives  rejected  the 
President's  cut  on  May  13.  "This  action 
would  permit  the  release  of  all  the  fiscal 
year  1981  funds  frozen  on  February  18. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  House's  lead. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  to  the  entire  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approval  of  the 
E^esident  s  $250  million  budget  cut.  For- 
tunately, Senator  Bumpers  was  able  to 
convince  the  committee  to  restore  $100 
million  which  would  be  split  evenly  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  shares  of 
the  fund.  While  I  am  happy  to  see  this 
partial  restoration  of  the  frozen  1981 
funds,  I  would  have  preferred  to  see  the 
Appropriations  Committee  reject  the 
President's  entire  cut  as  did  the  House. 

There  had  been  some  discussion  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  Senator  Bumpers' 
amendment  in  eonunlttee  of  an  attempt 
to  restore  the  full  funding  here  on  the 
fioor.  I  would  have  supported  this  higher 
funding  level.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  amendment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  will  be  on  the  joint  House- 
Senate  conference  on  this  bill,  to  adopt 
the  House  position. 

While  it  looks  likely  that  at  least  some 
of  the  1981  fimds  frozen  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  Watt  will  eventually 
be  released,  it  is  still  too  early  to  know 
the  fate  of  next  year's  allocation,  if  in- 
deed there  will  even  be  an  allocation  at 
all.  I  intend  to  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  eliminate  the  State 
share  as  well  as  their  efforts  to  substan- 
tially reshape  the  Federal  share  of  the 
program. 

To  propose  gutting  the  land  and  wa- 
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ter  conservation  fund  Is  especially  ob- 
jectionable at  a  time  when  Secretary 
Watt  has  announced  his  Intention  to 
substantially  increase  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing on  public  lands  and  waters,  thereby 
increasing  Federal  receipts.  It  was  my 
fear  that  Secretary  Watt  would  advocate 
just  such  fundamental  program  shifts 
that  led  me  to  join  with  11  other  Sen- 
ators in  opposing  his  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  Interior.  During  the  debate 
on  his  nomination  on  January  22, 1  ex- 
pressed these  fears  as  follows: 

What  I  worry  about.  Ifr.  President,  la 
whether  this  record  (ICr.  Watt's)  of  seal 
and  unyielding  dedication  to  promoting 
greater  exploitation  of  pubUe  lands  wlU  be 
adequately  temptered  wltli  a  dedication  to 
moderation  In  the  use  of  those  lands: 
whether  Mr.  WaU  wlU  find  an  adequate 
middle  ground  between  the  developmental 
Interests  which  he  bas  so  forcefully  advo- 
cated and  the  eqtially  valid  goals  of  en- 
vironmentallits  whom  he  has  labeled  "ex- 
tremists". 

I  believe  the  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  historical  precedent  and  legis- 
lative mandate  Is  to  balance  these  legitimate 
Interests.  Mr.  Watt's  one  sided  advocacy 
gives  me  sufficient  doubt  as  to  his  willingness 
to  construct  the  required  balsuice  among 
all  groups  who  seek  his  attention  and  to 
realize  all  that  a  Secretary  of  Interior  Is 
obliged  by  law  to  uphold  and  defend.  I  do 
not  beUeve  Mr.  Watt  will  uphold  the  Intent 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  4  months  since 
his  confirmation,  Secretary  Watt  has 
unfortunately  done  little  to  disabuse  me 
of  my  fears.  In  fact,  the  policy  changes 
he  has  esooused,  that  Is,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  State  share  of  Uie  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund;  the 
drastic  reallnement  of  the  Federal  por- 
tion and  the  acquisition  programs  it  fi- 
nances: and  the  freeze  of  this  year's 
funding — give  ample  justification  for 
such  fears. 

Much  WA«  said  of  Mr.  Watt's  desire 
for  balanced  management  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  often  conflicting 
goals.  To  date,  little  balance  has  ema- 
nated from  the  Department.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  Secretary  Watt  and  the 
President  will  reconsider  their  declsi(m 
to  terminate  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund's  State  share.  Should 
they  choose  not  to.  I  hope  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  to  in- 
sure the  fund's  continued  existence.* 
•  Mr.  PEIiT..  Mr.  President,  the  supide- 
mental  appropriation  bill  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  today  contains  a 
rescission  of  apnroxlmately  $60  million 
in  funding  for  the  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  drastically  cut  funding  tar  a 
Federal  program  which.  In  the  short 
period  since  its  authorization  less  than  3 
years  ago.  has  already  demonstrated  its 
value  in  h^ing  to  rebuild  bli^ted  rural 
and  urban  nelghbortioods  across  our 
Nation. 

The  bank  was  created,  under  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend.  Congressman  nurAiro  J.  St  Obr- 
UMs,  to  provide  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  nom>roflt  cocqieratlves. 
which  have  a  long  and  successful  his- 
tory in  our  country  as  community  build- 
ers. All  of  the  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  bank  Is  ultimately  r^wid 


Into  what  Is  essentially  a  revolving  fund 
for  hdping  cooperatives  undertake 
nelghboiiuxxl  revitaUzaticm  initiatives. 

In  my  own  State  (A  Rhode  Island,  the 
bulk  has  provided  financial  assistance  to 
a  cot^ieratlve  for  converting  abandoned 
naval  housing  into  new  living  facilities 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  citizens. 
Without  the  help  fnxn  the  Consiuner 
Cooperative  Bank,  projects  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  possible.  The  bank  does 
not  duplicate  loan  activities  available  in 
the  private  sector,  especially  In  periods 
when  the  high  cost  of  borrowing  money 
makes  community  revitallzatlcm  projects 
a  lesser  priority. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank  is  very  much 
in  the  traditi(Hi  of  self-help  that  really 
built  the  economic  base  of  our  society. 
Continuing  the  repayable  Government 
investment  in  the  bank  is  an  investment 
in  people,  neighborhoods,  and  encourag- 
ing our  citizens  to  work  together  in 
building  stronger  c(Hnmunities.  This 
program  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
continue  to  revitalize  decaying  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  conferees  on  this  bill  will  restore 
the  funding  which  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  Cmuumer  Cooperative  Bank  alive.* 

Ii«r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, HJl.  3512,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  rescissi(xi  bill  for  flscial 
year  1981  affects  virtually  every  Federal 
pngrun.  Defense,  energy,  health,  and 
education — all  are  affected  by  this  bill. 
As  reported,  the  bill  includes  rescissions 
of  $15.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
supplemental  appropriations  of  $21  bil- 
lion in  BA. 

HJt.  3512  includes  supplementals  for 
some  very  important  programs — pro- 
grams which  I  support.  For  example,  it 
includes  $1.3  billion  for  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  purchases,  which  I  believe 
are  necessary  to  our  efforts  to  achieve 
billicm  for  veterans'  entitlement  pro- 
grams; $391  million  for  student  financial 
assistance;  and  $300  million  to  continue 
operation  oi  Ccmrail. 

mis  Mil  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward Implementation  of  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. I  have  said  that  I  support  the 
President's  goal  of  br'nging  the  FMeral 
budget  under  control.  I  agree  that  re- 
ducing Federal  expenditures  if  necessary 
if  that  goal  is  to  l>e  realized.  However, 
while  I  believe  that  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program  should  be 
given  a  chance,  I  am  concerned,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  about  some  of  the 
specifics  of  his  economic  proposals.  I  am 
concerned  about  Uict  impact  on  the  Na- 
tion and  on  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

nils  bill  seeks  to  implement  some  of 
those  proposals  about  which  I  have 
serious  reservations.  It  makes  major 
rescissions  in  eccmomic  development  as- 
sistance programs;  in  Appalachian 
regional  development  programs ;  in  EPA 
construction  grants;  in  veterans  medical 
care;  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation; in  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; and  in  many  other  programs 
wh*ch  are  Important  to  West  Virginia 
and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  vital  to 
its  ectmomy  and  grcnvth. 


In  energy,  the  rescissions  are  large 
and  numerous.  For  example.  $505  mil- 
lion is  rescinded  from  biomass  energy 
development;  $173  mill.on  is  rescinded 
from  energy  supply  research  and  devel- 
opment, which  Includes  such  important 
programs  as  solar  application  for  build- 
ing, industry,  and  power  and  geothermal 
R.  |{  D.  In  fossil  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  $67  million  rescission  is 
proposed;  in  DOE  alcohol  fuel,  Uomass 
fuel,  and  urban  waste  loan  guarantees, 
a  $470  million  rescission  is  prcHKieed; 
and  in  HUD  solar  energy  conservation,  a 
$875  mllli(«  rescission  is  proposed. 

There  are  numerous  other  energy  pro- 
grams for  which  rescissions  are  proposed, 
and  I  am  very  concerned  about  their  im- 
pact on  our  energy  future.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence. These  programs  are  moving 
us  In  that  direction.  If  we  dismantle 
them,  as  these  proposed  rescissicms  ap- 
pear to  do,  we  risk  continued  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

While  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill 
because  it  includes  necessary  and  impor- 
tant supplementals  and  worthwhile  re- 
scissions which  it  would  be  irresponsible 
to  oppose,  I  will  continue  to  be  concerned 
about  some  of  the  rescissions  until  their 
impact  is  assessed.  I  h(H)e  that  my  caa- 
cems  will  be  proved  unwarranted.  If  they 
are  not,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
reverse  those  decisions  which  cause  seri- 
ous problems  for  the  Nation's  economy 
or  which  jeopardize  its  energy  independ- 
ence.   

The  PRESIDING  OWICEK.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  (Ktlered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  f ot 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  seccmd?  Tliere  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

'nie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill, 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cnmrton) . 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hxr- 
LiM).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
IifouTz).  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoRC)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATBl.  Mr.  President,  reg- 
ular order. 

The  PRESIDING  OWTCTER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  <::iiamber  who  wishes 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  95, 

nays  0,  as  fcdlows: 

(BoacaU  Vote  NO.  194  Leg.] 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  3512)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

BCr.  BUSaf.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  tiie 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Chatee)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  HATmu),  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Weicxes,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Oaen,  Mr.  ScHioTT,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
Amorzws,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr. 
D'AxATO,  Mr.  MATTnrcLT,  Mr.  Rudman. 
Mr.  Spscm,  Mr.  Proxmirz,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrs,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
HoLUHGS.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Jobhston,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leaht, 
lAx.  Sasser,  Mr.  DkConcini,  Mr.  Bump- 
ers, and  Mr.  Burdick  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  talce  this  opportunity  to  pay  my 
special  compliments  and  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chaixman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

It  Is  probably  difficult  for  those  who 
are  not  Members  of  the  Senate  to  fully 
comprehend  and  understand  the  enor- 
mous responsibility  that  goes  with  the 
management  of  a  bill  of  this  sort  not  only 
because  ot  the  amount  of  money  involved 
and  the  great  number  of  subjects  In- 
volved, the  crosscurrents  of  conflict,  dis- 
sent, and  disagreement  and  various 
shades  of  agreement  that  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  debate  on  this  measure,  but 
also  In  the  difficulty  that  the  manager  of 
a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  majority  has  in 
trying  to  make  sure  that  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered in  a  regular  way.  In  an  orderly 
way,  and  in  a  way  that  is  calculated  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  now  for  a 
little  whUe.  as  has  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. We  came  here  together  on  the  same 


day  a  little  over  14  years  ago.  What  I  am 
about  to  say  in  no  way  disparages  the 
good  services  of  other  chairmen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  I  am  sure 
nobody  will  disagree  either  that  I  have 
never  seen  an  appropriations  bill  man- 
aged with  greater  diligence,  with  greater 
understsmdlng,  with  greater  skill,  and 
with  greater  dedication  than  this  bill  has 
bem  managed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Mark  Hattield  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  and  to  make  my  minor 
contribution  as  a  member  of  the  leader- 
ship, and  try  to  assist,  as  I  was  permitted 
to  assist,  in  seeing  that  this  bill  reached 
this  point. 


OROI 


IN   THC   SENATE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have 
got  to  have  order.  May  we  have  order 
in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Faced  with  the 
constant  problem  of  keeping  order  in 
the  Chamber,  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
precedent  for  the  Chair  calling  the 
names  for  the  Record  of  those  Senators 
standing  in  the  well  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  and  made  knowledgeable  at 
home?  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  report  that  on  occasions  they 
have  been  made  honorary  sergeants  at 
arms  to  assist  in  restoring  order.  The 
Chair  is  reluctant  to  use  that  power, 
however. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  get  an 
answer  to  my  question,  because  I  have 
a  feeling  that  if  we  start  calling  out  the 
names  of  the  different  Senators  and  their 
States  and  they  appear  in  the  Record 
it  might  make  them  a  little  less  com- 
fortable at  home  when  they  are  faced 
with  the  question  of  "Why  don't  you 
stay  quiet  in  the  Senate?" 

Is  there  an  answer  to  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  jrield  to  me 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  an  an- 
swer from  the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  who  has  graced 
the  Chair  with  such  style  and  eloquence, 
has  done  exactly  that,  and  we  have  stood 
by  in  awe  and  intimidation  as  he  not 
only  identified  those  who  are  in  the  well 
or  otherwise  disturbing  the  decorum  of 
the  Senate  but  I  must  also  say  that  he 
is  probably  the  best  Presiding  Officer  I 
ever  saw.  So  I  suspect  we  are  moving  to- 
ward that  precedent,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  making  a  major  con- 
tribution in  that  respect. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  wanted  to 
feel  free  to  do  it  if  I  am  ever  in  the  Chair 
again.  I  do  not  like  to  go  against  prece- 
dent or  the  rules,  but  I  am  tempted  to 
call  out  the  names  and  see  that  they  are 
recorded  in  the  Record. 

With  that  assurance  from  my  leader 
I  look  forward  to  occupying  the  Chair 
again. 

Mr.   BAKER.   I  look   forward   to  the 


Senator's  occupying  the  Chair  again.  I 
must  only  dissent  in  one  respect.  I  have 
never  known — and  I  have  known  him 
for  many  years — ^I  have  never  known 
him  to  be  reticent  to  break  the  rules  or 
establish  a  new  precedent. 

I  think  most  Members  In  the  Senate 
would  agree  that  when  we  first  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  notwithstanding  that 
we  must  deal  with  this  measure  very 
promptly  such  that  previous  continuing 
resolutions  expire  on  June  5,  notwith- 
standing that,  the  prospects  of  complet- 
ing final  action  on  this  bill  by  5  o'clock, 
or  approximately  5  o'clock,  today  were 
very  remote,  indeed. 

But  the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  a 
good  steward,  a  good  manager,  a  good 
chairman,  and  a  good  friend,  and 
through  his  good  offices  we  were  able  to 
arrive  at  a  result  that  I  think  is  little 
short  of  astonishing. 

So  I  would  like  to  pay  my  special  re- 
spects to  him  and  my  special  respects,  of 
course,  to  the  distinguished  manager  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  and  all  of  the 
subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
subcommittee  members  and  all  Senators, 
indeed,  who  made  it  possible  to  do  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  and  to  achieve  a  legis- 
lative accomplishment  of  major  propor- 
tions in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

But  I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  especially  single  out  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  commendation  for  his  man- 
agement of  the  first  appropriation  bill  in 
his  tenure  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee and  to  express  to  him,  as  well,  my 
deepest  personal  gratitude. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  the  d'stingviished  majority 
leader  in  commending  the  distingu'shed 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  has  shown  a  thorough 
understanding  of  and  a  very  firm  grasp 
of  the  appropriation  process,  as  his 
handling  of  the  bill  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  include  Senator 
P»oxMiRE,  the  ranking  minority  memljer 
on  tne  committee,  who  has  brought  to 
the  committee's  deliberations  his  expert 
knowledge  of  and  experience  with  the 
workings  of  the  Government. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  wish  to  join 
in  the  comments  that  were  made  by  our 
distinguished  maioritv  leader  and  to  say. 
as  one  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen, 
what  a  Pleasure  it  has  been  for  me  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
that  regard  and  also  to  not  only  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Ore«'on  but  to 
indicate  that,  from  my  standpoint,  it 
would  have  been  Impossible  to  do  the 


work  that  had  to  be  done  In  my  sub- 
committee without  his  assistance.  I  wish 
to  also  commend  the  professional  help 
that  we  have  on  the  committee  and  the 
staff  that  we  have  that  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  what  many  of  us  never  did 
before,  and  that  is  to  chair  that  kind 
of  action  and  be  responsible  for  It. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  entitled 
to  the  accommodations  we  have  given 

him  here  today.  .,_.,.,* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  These  are  particularly  dif- 
ficult types  of  bills. 

I  recall  so  vividly  last  year  the  final 
appropriation  bills  that  we  dealth  with. 
There  were  150  or  170  amendments,  as 
I  recall,  and  it  went  on  for  days  and 

dcivs. 

We  have  dealt  with  extremely  difficult 
subjects,  and  we  have  done  it  rapidlv.  It 
certainly  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
hear  the  fine  words— and  I  know  they 
are  very  sincere  words — ^from  my  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, my  good  friend  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
reminds  me  of  an  observation  made  once 
by  the  late  President  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  had  been  given  a  number  of  flatter- 
ing and  very  generous  remarks  in  an 
introduction.  He  said  that  such  remarks 
reminded  him  of  fine  cologne— the  fra- 
grance was  delightful  but  was  not  to  be 
taken  internally. 

So  I  accept  these  kind  remarks,  but  I 
really  accept  them  on  behalf  of  the  full 
committee,  because  without  the  support 
and  the  cooperation  from  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  leader  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Proxmire,  and  all  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members,  the  full  membership  of  the 
COTimittee,  and  the  extraordinary  expert 
work  of  Keith  Kennedy,  the  director  of 
the  minority  staff  of  the  committee,  and 
Tom  van  der  Voort,  director  of  the 
minority  staff  of  the  comm'ttee.  and  all 
other  professional  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee, both  majority  and  minority,  this 
could  not  have  come  along  on  time  and 
within  the  framework  In  which  we  have 
offered  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
these  comments.  As  I  say.  I  receive  them 
not  on  my  behalf,  but  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  these  people  on  the  com- 
mittee who  have  made  this  a  rather 
successful  beginning  for  this  committee 
work  under  the  majority  leadership. 

So  I  thank  Senator  Baker,  particular- 
ly, for  his  most  wonderful  and  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  that  I  believe  have  been 
cleared  on  the  minority  side,  on  page  2 
of  today's  calendar,  beginning  with  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency  and 
contlnuJig  through  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  have  no 
objection  to  going  Into  executive  session, 
but  I  would  like  for  the  major .ty  leader 
to  again  state  the  nominees  who  are  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  my  calendar  shows 
clearance  on  the  following  nomina- 
tions— and  I  misspoke  the  request  I 
made  and  I  appreciate  the  minority 
leader  calling  it  to  my  attention. 

I  may  say,  by  the  way,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  doctor,  that  I  have  new  glasses 
and  I  cannot  see. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nomnations  on  page  2  of  today's  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar,  beginning  with  De- 
partment of  State.  James  L.  Malone,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmental and  Scientific  Affairs;  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Henry  Dargan 
McMaster;  and  the  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  nominations  referred  to  have  been 
cleared  on  th'^  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.   BAKER.   I  thank  the  minority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  L.  Malone,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  nomination  of 
James  Malone  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oceans  and  International 
Environment  and  Scientific  Affairs.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  favor- 
ably reported  his  nomination  on  May  5, 
1981,  and  recommended  that  he  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Malone  has  broad  experience  In 
the  areas  over  which  the  Bureau  has  ju- 
risdiction, in  government,  private  prac- 
tice, and  in  academic  life.  He  has  worked, 
among  other  positions,  as  dean  of  the 
Willamette  University  College  of  Law,  as 
general  counsel  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  as  attorney  In 
the  Washington  law  firm  of  Doub  and 


Muntzing.  He  has  previously  served  as 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
as  leader  of  the  Reagan  administration 
transition  team  at  ACDA,  and  then  as 
Acting  Director  of  ACDA.  He  is  currently 
the  President's  Special  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans, 
International  Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  is  the  principal  State  Depart- 
ment official  responsible  for  formulating 
and  implementing  policies  relating  to  the 
scientific  and  technological  aspects  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  His  areas  of  respon- 
sibility include  energy  technology,  polar 
issues,  fisheries  and  other  ocean  matters, 
environmental  affairs.  Law  of  the  Sea, 
and  nonproUferation,  nuclear  export  pol- 
icy and  other  nuclear  policies.  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  represents  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  international  negotia- 
tions and  conferences,  and  chairs  a  num- 
ber of  interagency  groups  concerned  with 
the  OES  Bureau's  functional  areas.  In 
addition,  he  Is  cochalrman  of  the  United 
States-Spanish  Joint  Committee  with  re- 
sponsibilitv  for  a  5-year  U.S.  grant  fund 
totaling  $23  miUion.  He  also  coordinates 
and  manages  the  Bureau  itself,  which  has 
a  staff  of  160  and  appropriations  totaling 
approximately  $16  miUion. 

Mr.  President,  last  March  the  Reagan 
administration  acted  decisively  to  re- 
direct dramatically  the  direction  of  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence. His  action  would  modify  signifi- 
cantly the  position  of  Law  of  the  Sea  of 
the  Carter  administration.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  10th  session  of  the  Conference 
convened  in  New  York,  the  President 
ordered  a  thorough  review  of  the  draft 
text  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
previous  session.  He  also  app<Hnted 
James  Malone,  who  is  his  nominee  for 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans. 
International  Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  and  whom  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  to  be  his  Special  Representa- 
tive and  to  lead  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
the  difficult  task  of  explaining  the  new 
administration's  decision  to  review  the 
text  in  the  light  of  serious  questions  in 
areas  which  were  expressed  by  all  the 
concerned  Federal  agencies,  by  the  Re- 
pubUcan  platform  and  in  several  state- 
ments of  the  President-elect,  as  well  as 
by  industry  and  by  Congress. 

At  the  time.  Senator  Jackson  and  I 
announced  our  strong  support  for  the 
administration's  view  on  this  floor  (Con- 
gressional Record,  March  10,  1981, 
S1964-70) .  We  emphasized  then  that  the 
administration's  decision  to  review  the 
text  was  a  reflection  of,  and  direct  re- 
spmise  to,  strong  bipartisan  concerns  ex- 
pressed over  the  last  several  years  hi  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  the  treaty. 

In  response  to  the  administration's  in- 
sistence that  negotiations  not  end  at  the 
March  session,  there  were  premature  and 
unfounded  outcries  for  some  of  the  do- 
mestic press  and  from  some  delegations, 
claiming  that  the  United  States  had  un- 
dermined the  treaty  negotiations  and 
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destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  final  draft 
at  the  10th  session  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  rest  of  the  participating 
nations.  In  particiilar,  the  Group  of  77 
nations  complained  about  the  delay,  and 
threatened  to  retaliate  by  withdrawing 
thejr  support  for  some  sections  of  the 
draft  acceptable  to  the  United  States. 
Thanks  to  the  considerable  efforts  of 
Mr.  Malone  and  the  U.S.  delegation,  the 
10th  session  did  not  turn  into  a  fiasco, 
and.  In  fact,  constructive  drafting  work 
and  negotiation  did  occur.  The  10th  ses- 
sion will  resume  August  3  in  Oeneva  and 
should  proceed  on  a  redirected  path  to- 
ward more  realistic  and  positive  negotia- 
tloDs  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  action  in 
March. 

Dewite  the  complaints  and  threats,  it 
is  as  clear  now  as  it  was  in  March  that 
this  administration  could  not  accept  the 
treaty  text  as  it  now  stands.  Of  more 
critical  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  would  not  have  ratified  the  treaty 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  after 
the  9th  session.  Consequently,  the  neces- 
sity for  further  negotiations  was  a  re- 
flection of  the  practical  and  political 
realities  surrounding  the  draft  treaty 
text  as  adopted  in  the  ninth  session.  To 
Justify  this  position  was — needless  to 
say— a  difficult  task  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  and  often  personal  criticism  di- 
rected against  the  administration.  Sec- 
retary Haig,  and  Jim  Malone  at  the  Con- 
ference and  in  the  domestic  press. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator  that 
the  10th  session  was  a  real  test  of  the 
qualifications  and  qualities  of  Jim  Ma- 
lone for  the  position  for  wliich  he  has 
been  nranlnated.  He  handled  a  delicate 
negotiating  position  not  only  with  great 
diplomacy  but  also  with  the  firmness 
necessary  to  advance  the  policies  of  the 
new  administration  and  to  reflect  the 
certainty  that  the  treaty  as  it  stood  would 
be  rejected  by  the  new  Senate. 

In  addition,  in  his  conduct  at  the  Con- 
ference, he  distinguished  himself  and  his 
delegation  for  his  success  in  refocusing 
the  Conference  delegations  to  concen- 
trate on  areas  more  appropriate  for  the 
projected  future  U.S.  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  the  resumed  session  in  Geneva, 
thus  improving  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  text  which  would  be  satisfac- 
tory for  the  administration  and  which 
would  have  a  realistic  chance  of  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Senate.  I  can  think  of  no 
higher  commendation  for  a  nominee 
than  the  meritorious  way  in  which  he 
has  not  only  preserved  and  protected  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
difflcult  diplomatic  climate  as  that  In 
New  York  this  spring,  but  has  advanced 
those  interests  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  dialog  which  will  be 
necessary  to  refocus  efforts  of  the  100- 
odd  countries  at  the  LOS  Cmference  in 
August. 

Jhn  Malone  will  also  have  important 
rHgwmiribUltleg  in  the  policy  area  of  nu- 
clear nonpndlferatian.  The  strong  in- 
terest this  Senator  has  taken  in  the 
formulaUon  of  UJ3.  nonproltferation 
PoUcy  over  the  past  few  yean  is  well 
kmwn.  Hie  development  and  implemen- 
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tatlon  of  this  policy  is  one  of  the  prime 
responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Oceans,  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Jim  Malone  has 
broad  experience  in  this  area.  He  chaired 
the  Nonproliferation  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reagan  transition  team, 
and  was  instrumental  in  redirecting  the 
focus  of  U.S.  policy  to  refiect  the  philo- 
sophical differences  between  the  previous 
administration  and  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. 

It  is  vital  that  the  administration  take 
a  clear  and  strong  position  on  nonpro- 
liferation and  nuclear  export  poUcy  as 
quickly  as  possible,  particularly  as  a  full 
year  has  passed  since  the  completion  of 
the  international  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation,  a  conference  which  was 
cal-ed  by  the  United  States  and  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  responded  in  a  definitive 
manner.  It  is  crucial  that  the  United 
States  reestablish  its  leading  role  in  the 
development  of  nuclear  nonproliferation 
aims  3uid  standards,  as  well  as  its  posi- 
tion of  leadership  as  a  reliable  supplier 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology.  To 
do  that,  the  new  U.S.  nuclear  policy 
must  be  premised  on  a  practical  and  re- 
sponsible understanding  of  the  benefits 
and  risks  of  nuclear  development. 

A  critical  element  in  that  effort  must 
be  a  significant  reform  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978.  In  the  3 
years  since  the  NNPA  was  passed,  th.;re 
have  been  significant  events  in  the  inter- 
national nuclear  scene  which  have  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  a  number  of 
key  assumptions  underlying  that  act  and 
several  of  the  critical  provisions  in  the 
act  are  fundamentally  fiawed.  This  Sen- 
ator has  been  on  record  since  we  de- 
bated that  act  in  March  of  1978  with 
regard  to  many  of  those  assumptions  and 
provisions.  It  is  clear  now  that  we  must 
act  to  restore  a  nonproliferation  pohcy 
and  an  amended  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion Act,  which  will  return  the  United 
States  to  its  pre-eminent  position  in  this 
field.  I  am  confident  that  James  Malone, 
under  Secretary  Haig  and  other  senior 
administration  ofiScials,  can  provide  the 
leadership  to  accomplish  that  objective, 
just  as  he  has  done  in  the  LOS  field. 
I  urge  him  to  act  with  great  dispatch 
to  assert  that  leadership  as  soon  as  he 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  Malone's  other  responsibilities  in- 
clude formulation  and  implementation 
of  pohcy  on  polar  affairs,  an  area  of  vital 
strategic  importance  to  the  United 
States  now.  Another  area  of  strategic 
Importance,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
are  the  new  frontiers  in  space,  with 
which  the  international  fonmi  will  have 
to  deal  not  only  in  technological  mat- 
ters, but  also  in  legislative  terms,  such 
as  in  the  so-called  Moon  Treaty.  These 
areas  also  require  the  assertion  of  strong 
leadership  by  Mr.  Malone  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  reestablish  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  a  respon- 
sible international  fonmi.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  Mr. 
Malone's  Bureau.  I  have  tremendous 
confidence  in   his   ability   to  complete 


these  tasks  in  the  years  ahead  and  I  urge 
him  to  proceed  with  great  si>eed  to  do  so. 
it  IS  tins  Senator  s  belief  that  Mr.  Ma- 
lone has  more  than  adequately  satisfied 
concerns  expressed  by  some  Senators 
both  in  hearmgs  for  Mr.  Malone's  nom- 
ination and  in  questions  submitted  later 
for  the  record,  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
file  t  of  interest  or  the  appearance  of 
condict  of  interest  arising  from  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's previous  contacts  and  commit- 
ments. Mr.  1-resldent.  I  have  examined 
CiOseiy  the  supplementary  material  to 
the  committee  report  (Exec.  Rept.  97- 
11),  which  includes  the  series  of  letters 
which  Mr.  Malone  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  outlining  his 
proposed  procedures  for  determining 
when  he  would  excuse  himself  from  con- 
sideration of  any  particular  request  or 
application  and  naming  specific  entities 
for  whom  he  would  automatically  dele- 
gate authority  for  decisionmaking.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  has  satisfied,  by  any 
test,  all  requirements  to  avoid  complete- 
ly the  appearance  of  any  conflict  of  in- 
terest or  bias  in  his  capacity  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  I  commend  him  for  his 
responsiveness  to  the  committee  and  his 
obvious  and  total  commitment  to  avoid- 
ing anv  possibility  of  a  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  strong 
support  for  James  Malone  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans.  In- 
ternational Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  as  a  man  both  capable  and 
experienced,  who  would  be  a  valuable 
and  effective  representative  of  our  coun- 
try. Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Henry  Dargan  McMaster,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  state  my  enthusiast'.c  support  for 
Henry  Dargan  McMaster  to  be  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  have  known  Mr.  McMaster  for  a 
number  of  years  and  consider  him  to  be 
a  fine  American  and  a  credit  to  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  McMaster  attended  undergraduate 
school  at  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  upon  graduation  in  1969.  at- 
tended law  school  at  the  same  institu- 
tion. After  he  received  his  law  degree,  he 
served  as  my  legislative  assistant  here  in 
Washington.  I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  his  judgment,  abUity,  and  wUling- 
ness  to  woi^. 

Since  1974.  Mr.  McMaster  has  served 
with  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  dis- 
tinguished law  firms,  Tompkins,  McMas- 


ter and  Thomas  of  Columbia.  8.C.  In  all 
of  his  undertakings,  Bir.  McMaster  has 

proven  himself  to  be  an  astute  and  ena- 
ble lawyer.  He  is  a  man  of  courage  and 
dedication,  and  I  am  sure  he  wih  bring 
these  fine  qualities  to  the  position  for 
which  President  Reagan  nominated  him. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
nomination  of  Henry  McMaster  for  the 
position  of  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  tab!e  was 
agreed  to. 

NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry  nom- 
inations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
in  the  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations are  considered  and  conflrmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  THE  SENATE  GO  INTO 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION  AT  2  PJil.  ON 
JUNE  2,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  has  been  cleared  on  the  minority 
side,  as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  2  pjn.,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomination  of 
R.  Tenney  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Depfurtment  of 
Energy;  tliat  there  be  a  1-hour  time  lim- 
itation on  debate,  to  be  equally  divided, 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  or  his  designee; 
and  that  following  on  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nomination,  the  Senate  then 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  obiectlon  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  no  longer 
than  6  p  jn.  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  RAYMOND  McCREESH 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Raymond  McCreesh  is  another 
and  an  end  to  the  killing  and  destruction 
In  Northern  Ireland. 

I  condemn  the  violence  on  all  sides. 
I  offer  my  sympathy  and  my  prayers  for 
the  McCreesh  family.  And  I  also  offer 
my  sympathy  and  prayers  for  the  fam- 
iUes  of  all  those  who  have  died  in  the 
senseless  violence  in  recent  days  during 
the  continuation  of  the  hunger  strike. 

Three  hunger  strikers  have  now  died 
in  the  Maze  Prison  in  the  past  3  weeks. 
A  fourth  is  rapidly  approaching  death, 
and  a  fifth  is  in  extremely  serious  con- 
dition. Before  more  Uves  are  lost,  it  is 
time  for  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  has  responsibility  for  prison 
administration  in  Northern  Ireland,  to 
raid  its  unseemly  posture  of  infiexibllity 
and  implement  real  measures  of  prison 
reform  that  offer  genuine  hope  of  ending 
this  deadly  stalemate. 

Sively,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  rea- 
sonable compromise  on  issues  of  prison 
procedure,  such  as  clothing,  work,  and 
association,  without  compromising  In 
any  way  on  the  basic  principle  of  op- 
position to  violence. 

I  believe  that  the  British  Government 
has  an  urgent  obUgation  to  all  the  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  community  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  do  more  than  it  is 
now  doing  to  reach  a  satisfactory  com- 
promise. To  do  nothing  in  the  face  of 
this  endless  spiral  of  death  is  not  enough. 

At  the  very  least,  Britain  should  find 
a  way  to  support  the  renewed  involve- 
ment of  the  European  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  in  the  issue.  Or  it  should 
invite  the  participation  of  an  alterna- 
tive impartial  group  of  international  ex- 
perts to  review  the  issue  and  to  help 
resolve  the  crisis  before  more  unneces- 
sary deaths  occur. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  ac- 
ceptable compromise.  No  stone  should 
be  left  unturned  in  the  effort  to  find 
them  at  once  and  implement  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cwisent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  sesslcm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiMi.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Despite  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  President's  Special  Emis- 
sary Phihp  Habib.  Lebanon  continues  to 
be  the  site  of  intense  conflict  between 
the  Lebanese  Resistance,  and  Syrian 
troops. 

The  crisis  in  Lebanon  has  been  build- 
ing since  last  December  when  Syrian  oc- 
cupation forces  once  again  begian  shell- 


ing heavily  the  city  of  Zahle  which  sits  in 
the  Bakaa  Valley  of  central  Lebatun. 

I'he  largest  Christian  city  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Zahle  Is  the  home  of  many 
Lebanese  who  have  relatives  here  in  this 
country.  Until  Syrian  occupation  forces 
entered  Lebanon  as  the  chief  component 
of  the  Arab  Deterrent  Force  (ADP), 
Zahle  was  a  thriving  urban  center,  an 
important  part  of  a  pro- Western  demo- 
cratic Lebanon. 

Syrian  forces  now  labor  to  achieve 
what  Syria  has  desired  for  many  years: 
to  absorb  the  Lebanese  state  into  a  larger 
unit  dominated  by  Damascus. 

The  Syrians  have  become  the  bene- 
factors of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization and  those  pro-Soviet  Lebanese 
who  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  cooperation  which 
have  existed  over  the  years  between 
Lebanon  and  the  United  States. 

When  the  Syrian  Army  entered  Leba- 
non in  19/6,  it  came  ostensibly  to  pre- 
vent domestic  strife.  Now,  in  19<il,  Syrian 
troops  are  a  primary  source  of  violence 
in  Lebanon.  Their  continued  presence 
within  the  country's  borders  constitutes 
a  majcH-  obstacle  to  Lebanon's  realizing 
a  peaceful  and  pro- Western  future. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Syria  sought  to  solid- 
ify its  control  over  central  Lebanon  by 
deploying  Soviet-constructed  surface-to- 
air  (SAM)  missiles  in  the  region.  To  this, 
Israel  has  strenuously  objected,  citing  its 
national  security  need  to  launch  retalia- 
tory and  preemptive  strikes  against  the 
guerrillas  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organizati(Hi  (PLO)  who  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  sanctuary  which  the  Syr- 
ian troop  presence  in  Lebanon  affords. 
Israel  has  drananded  that  the  missiles  be 
withdrawn. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  area  In 
the  Middle  East,  Lebanm  has  become  a 
gameboard  at  which  competing  states 
and  factions  plot  strategies;  on  which 
non-Lebanese  seek  to  resolve  ccMnplex 
problems  which  have  their  origin  else- 
where. 

Lebanon  has  become  the  dumping 
groimd  for  troubles  in  the  Middle  East. 
Certainly,  the  residents  of  Zahle — many 
of  whom  are  refugees  f rcKn  other  regions 
and  are  without  shelter,  adequate  food 
or  decent  health  facihties — do  not  want 
it  this  way.  Neither  do  the  citizens  of 
Ashrafiyeh — East  Beirut — who  like  their 
Zahle  counterparts,  are  witnessing  the 
steady  destruction  of  their  community 
with  each  passing  day. 

As  an  American  of  Lebanese  descent, 
I  have  followed  for  many  years  events 
in  the  Middle  East  and  especially  in  my 
mother's  native  Lebanon.  In  so  dcnng,  I 
am  frequently  reminded  of  how  difficult 
it  is  to  determine  why — for  what  rea- 
sons— the  Uves  and  hwnes  of  innocent 
Lebanese  must  be  sacrificed  every  2  or  3 
months. 

While  I  certainly  agree  that  a  multi- 
lateral Middle  East  accord  is  desirable 
and  should  be  a  long-range  objective  of 
US.  policy,  I  am  also  of  the  belief  that 
with  the  support  of  other  nations,  the 
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kUllnff  and  destruction  currently  occur- 
ing  in  Lebanon  can  be  stopped. 

What  can  Senators  do  to  furtner  re- 
strain, and  thereby  promote,  an  environ- 
ment in  which  a  lasting  Middle  East 
peace  plan  can  be  developed? 

First,  we  can  insist  that  our  Govern- 
ment do  everything  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  cease-rre  in  Leba- 
non. Clearly,  the  United  States  slioiald 
use  every  persuasive  weapon  in  its  dip- 
lomatic arsensal  to  encourage  all  non- 
Lebanese  to  qxiiec  their  forces  before. 
(Hice  again,  the  entire  Middle  East  is  em- 
broiled in  war. 

Second,  we  can  seek  ways  in  which 
Lebanon's  central  government  may  be 
strengthened.  Surely,  if  in  1976  the 
Lebanese  Government  had  posseted  a 
capacity  to  resolve  Lebanon's  internal 
differences  using  nonviolent  pohtical 
means,  and  had  possessed  the  power 
necessary  to  enforce  the  government's 
will,  the  Arab  League  might  have 
avoided  sending  in  Syrian  troops  to  quell 
the  mounting  Lebanese  war  for  which 
Sjrria  in  large  part  was  responsible. 

Lastly,  Congress  should  insure  that 
the  Department  of  State  presses  for  an 
expeditious  withdrawal  of  the  Syrian 
military  force,  the  presence  of  which 
undermines  Lebanese  sovereignty.  As 
long  as  the  Sj'rians  remain,  true  freedom 
does  not  exist  for  the  Lebanese  people 
and  true  independence  of  action  cannot 
be  enjoyed  by  the  Lebanese  leadership. 
The  experience  of  the  last  5  years 
imderscores  Lebanon's  need  to  plan  its 
own  future  without  outside  interference 
or  intimidation.  Any  attempt  by  outside 
forces  to  impose  a  solution  on  Lebanon 
will  fail.  Lebanon  must  be  permitted — 
as  are  all  sovereign  nations — to  chart 
its  own  course,  freely  elect  its  own 
leaders  and  do  so  without  foreign  forces 
present. 

Over  the  past  few  days,  there  have 
been  indications  in  the  international 
press  that  neither  Syria  nor  Israel  per- 
ceive much  to  be  gained  from  a  new  war 
over  Lebanon.  But  the  costs  of  waging 
such  a  conflict  would  be  very  great  in 
terms  of  both  lives  and  money. 

Would  not  these  precious  resources  be 
better  spent  building  stable  states  with 
respected  and  secure  borders?  Would  not 
a  stable  Lebanon,  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Lebanese,  serve  as  an  ef- 
fective buffer  between  Israel  and  her 
Arab  enemies? 

A  strong  Lebanon  would  make  the  task 
of  securing  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  much  easier  to  realize.  And  it  would 
certainly  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Lebanese  people.  Moreover,  efforts  to 
promote  restraint  in  the  current  crisis 
and  a  strengthening  of  Lebanon  would 
promote  global  stability  as  well. 

At  the  present  time,  navaJ  vessels  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  sit  in  the  Mediterranean  off 
7^^-  ?*«  presence  of  these  vessels 
testifies  to  the  signif5cance  of  the  Leba- 
nese difficulties  and  serves  to  remind  us 
that  a  fuU-fledged  Middle  East  conflict 


emanating  from  the  current  Lebanese 
turmoil  has  the  potential  to  involve  the 
super  powers  and  their  allies. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  Lebanon 
has  been  one  of  the  Nation's  closest 
friends  and  most  supportive  allies  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  area.  We  have 
cooperated  closely  with  Lebanon  on 
many  regional  and  global  issues.  The 
people  of  Lebanon  traditionally  have 
considered  the  United  States  to  be  a  na- 
tion to  wliich  they  could  turn  in  times  of 
need.  Indeed,  many  Lebanese,  in  search 
of  greater  opportunity  over  the  years 
have  left  their  homes  and  families  and 
have  come  here  to  live. 

This  mutually-beneficial  relatitmship 
has  been  severely  weakened  since  Syrian 
troops  have  been  present  in  Lebanon. 
We  should  not  permit  it  to  be  eroded 
further.  For  strategic,  human'tari-in.  ard 
historical  reasons,  the  United  States 
must  act  firmly  to  insure  that  a  strong 
United  States-Lebanese  relationship  is 
restored  and  that  Lebanon  is  reinstated 
as  a  vital  and  functioning  friend  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  focus  their  attention  on  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  and  to  direct  what- 
ever infiuence  they  possess  in  support  of 
efforts  to  promote  restraint  and  a 
strengthening  of  a  Lebanese  state  which 
represents  its  people.  Until  this  danger- 
ous situation  is  defused,  until  Lebanon's 
rightful  autonomy  is  realized,  other  ini- 
tiatives designed  to  build  a  lasting 
Middle  East  peace  will  have  to  be 
deferred. 
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when  the  severest  snowstorm  In  the  his- 
tory of  western  Pennsylvania  struck,  the 
Red  Cross  helped  over  3,000  motorists 
stranded  in  the  Somerset  area. 

The  quality  and  breadth  of  American 
Red  Cross  services  extend  beyond 
disaster  relief  assistance.  To  improve 
the  quality  of  human  life  and  enhance 
self-rehance  and  concern  for  others,  the 
Red  Cross  provides  numerous  vital 
coinmunity  services.  These  include  pro- 
viding volunteer  blood  services  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  hospitals, 
training  children  and  adults  in  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation,  and  conduct- 
ing programs  in  prenuptial  advice,  child 
rearing,  and  health  in  the  home.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  Red  Cross  instructs 
many  of  our  Nation's  youth  in  a  tradi- 
tional American  value:  In  the  service  of 
others  we  better  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  ade- 
quately to  express  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  our  appreciation.  I  simply  hope 
that  these  words  convey  the  gratitude 
of  this  Nation.  We  congratulate  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  100  years  of 
service  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
commend  their  neighbors  who  are  the 
Red  Cross  for  their  continuing  efforts  as 
the  organization  begins  its  second  cen- 
tury of  service. 

Thank  you. 


AMERICAS   SHAMiS:    THE   UNRATI- 
FIED GENOCIDE  CONVENllON 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  RED 
CROSS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
take  a  few  moments  to  congratulate  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  a  century  of 
outstanding  service.  This  week  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  an  organization 
that  has  liecome  a  cornerstone  of  our 
national  volunteer  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  f^e  cttpnt'nn 
of  my  colleagues  the  remarkable  record 
compiled  by  the  Red  Cross.  Throughout 
its  national  network  of  volunteers,  tlic 
Red  Cross  has  befo-rie  a  »h'-»<»ri  ^'o-v^ri 
through  the  very  fabric  of  our  country. 
Every  State,  every  count*,  every  tonn 
has  come  to  dei>end  upon  the  (rooi  offices 
of  the  Red  Cross  volunteers.  In  times  of 
natural  disasters,  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion take  solace  from  the  generosity  and 
selflessness  of  our  Red  Cross  nsiphbors. 

Pennsylvanians  owe  a  special  debt  to 
the  Red  Cross.  In  1889,  Johnstown.  Pa. 
suffered  a  flood  wh'ch  almost  oblite-atcd 
the  town.  Despite  the  disruption  of  local 
transnortat'on.  in  the  face  of  rte-^pair. 
the  Red  Cross  responded  speedily  and 
compassionately  to  the  calamity.  In  this 
first  great  test  of  her  newly  created  or- 
ganization, Clara  Barton,  the  founder  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  was  able  to 
coordinate  rel'ef  efforts  vital  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Johnstown.  Agam  in  1936  and 
1977.  Johnstown  was  beset  by  floods.  To 
both  emergenc'es.  the  Red  Cross  re- 
sponded quickly  and  effectively.  In  1974. 


Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  many  years  that  I  have 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention,  I  have 
come  across  two  articles  in  our  Nation's 
periodicals  that  have  most  clearly  cap- 
tured the  flavor  of  the  fight  for  ratifica- 
tion or  its  importance  to  the  country  and 
the  world. 

The  flrst  article  was  written  by  Betty 
Kaye  Taylor,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  the  Human 
Rights  and  Genocide  Treaties,  for  the 
September  1977  issue  of  the  Free  Trade 
Union  Press  and  I  brought  this  article  to 
my  colleagues*  attention  at  that  time. 

Today,  nearly  4  years  later,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  another  very  important 
article  on  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
just  been  published  by  Mainstream  mag- 
azine in  their  March  1981  issue. 

Written  by  William  Korey,  the  director 
of  International  Policy  Research  for 
B'nai  B'rlth,  this  article  reviews  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  Genocide  Convention : 
the  post-war  forces  that  shaped  the 
very  concept;  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
Raphael  Lempkln,  the  man  who  coined 
the  term  "genocide"  and  labored  for  so 
many  years  in  its  behalf;  the  hearings  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  the 
drama  of  the  1974  fllibuster. 

It  is  a  compelling  story,  well  told,  and 
we  are  all  in  Mr.  Korey 's  debt  for  his 
efforts.  It  is  a  story  that  he  tells  with  the 
knowledge  of  an  insider  as  well  he  might 
for  Mr.  Korey  has  been  involved  in  the 


,  .  «-««»»♦•-,«  #«^  manxr  v«iT«  Trtbunftl,  the  rule  of  law  as  applied  to  crlin-  the  General  Assembly  action  could  not  be 
Struggle  for  ratlflcaUon  for  many  years  ^^  violations  of  human  rights  was  given  a  doubted,  it 
now.  Ann  foundation.  In  November.  1946.  Presl- 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ,ient  Harry  Truman  remarked  that  the  "im- 
review  William  Korey's  article  very  care-  disputed  gain"  of  Nuremberg  was  precisely 
fully  and  join  with  me  in  securing  rati-  "the  formal  recognition  that  there  are  crunes 
fication  of  the  Genocide  C(mventlon  this  "gainst  humanity."  Re«>gnlzed  wnong  the 
"^"  designated  "crimes  against  humanity  were 
ye*"^-  persecutions  on  political,  racial,  or  religious 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con-  grounds,  whether  or  not  sanctioned  by  do- 
sent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  mesticiaw. 

The  Tribunal,  as  one  authority  later  noted, 
narked  a  "revolution  in  international  crlml- 


Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

America's  Shame:  The  UiraATinxD  Oemocxsc 

Tbeatt 

(By  WlUlam  Korey) 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  recently  re- 
minded his  colleagues  that  no  subject  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  as  long  as  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  treaty  has  In  fact 
been  accumulating  dust  on  the  Senate  sheU 
for  32  years— a  dismal  record  that  has 
brought  the  United  States  little  but  embar- 
rassment In  International  forums. 

What  makes  the  neglect  especially  anom- 
alous Is  the  fact  that  It  stands  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  emphasis  given  human 
rights  In  American  foreign  policy.  The  geno- 
cide treaty  was  the  very  first  United  Nations 
human  rights  treaty,  preceding  even  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  That  It 
remains  unratified  Ineluctably  raises  ques- 
tions about  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  principles  It  espouses.  Besides, 
If  human  rights  Is  declared  to  be  the  keystone 
of  U.S.  statecraft  and  that  which  distin- 
guishes America's  government  from  most 
other  regimes,  failure  to  ratify  the  genocide 
treaty  suggests  a  reluctance  to  translate  such 
self-proclaimed  features  Into  International 
obligations  that  would  flow  from  accession  to 
binding  agreements. 

The  point  about  International  obllKatlons 
draws  attention  to  a  second,  equally  dis- 
tressing anomaly.  The  United  States  has 
relied  heavily  upon  International  law  In  mak- 
ing Its  case  against  Iran  concerning  our  em- 
bassy hostages.  The  World  Court's  decision 
on  this  Issue  validated  both  the  code  of  civ- 
ilized natlcnt  aud  America's  advocacy  of 
International  law.  Were  the  United  States  to 
have  been  as  dilatory  In  ratifying  the  Vienna 
Convention  as  It  has  In  ratifying  the  geno- 
cide treaty,  it  would  have  been  deprived  of 
the  centerplecx  of  Its  judicial  appeal.  Sig- 
nificantly. It  was  U.S.  ratification  of  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
nearly  20  years  ago  that  enabled  the  State 
Department  to  bring  the  hostage  Issue  before 
the  bar  of  International  legal  and  moral 
opinion.  Appealing  to  International  stand- 
ards and  the  assumption  of  obligations  flow- 
ing from  them  were  deeply  rooted  in  Ameri- 
ca's post-World  War  n  policy. 

The  concept  of  a  treaty  making  genocide 
a  crime  had  Its  roots  In  the  struggle  against 
Hltlerism  and  the  overpowering  public 
awareness  of  what  unrestrained  racism  had 
wrought.  The  horrors  of  the  Nazi  crematoria 
and  the  unprecedented  Holocaust  stirred  » 
profound  sense  of  guilt  and  pricked  man- 
kind's uneasy  conscience.  The  inextricable 
linkage  between  Internal  radam  and  ex- 
ternal aggression  had  never  been  so  terrlfy- 
tngly  demonstrated. 

Three  post-war  sources  were  to  shape  the 
concept,  provide  It  wltti  an  International 
forum,  and  finally,  clothe  it  with  binding  In- 
ternational law.  The  first  source  was  the 
Nuremberg  Tribunal,  of  which  the  United 
States  was  a  principal  architect.  Through  the 


nal  law"  for  It  deeply  eroded  the  earlier  ac- 
cepted principle  of  the  exclxxslvlty  of  domes- 
tic jurisdiction  in  the  area^of  human  rights. 
The  second  source  was  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  which,  on  December  11, 
19*6,  legitimized  the  "revolution."  Its  famed 
Resolution  96(1)  formally  declared  "that  gen- 
ocide Is  a  crime  under  international  law 
which  the  civilized  world  co  idemns  and  for 
the  commission  of  which  principals  and  ac- 
complices are  punishable."  Again,  the  United 
Statss  shepherded  the  resolution  through  the 
Assembly. 

This  Assembly  decision  and  the  far  more 
important  genocide  treaty  that  emerged  two 
years  later  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  extraordinary 
'"unofficial  man."  the  self-defined  descrip- 
tion of  Raphael  Lemkln.  Arriving  at  U.N. 
Headquarters  In  Lake  Success  during  the 
fall  of  1946.  Lemkln  became  a  one-man  lob- 
byist who,  with  unfiaggln^  energy,  zealous 
conviction,  and  persuasive  logic  e-rpresscd  In 
a  dozen  different  languages  made  genocide 
a  household  term  in  the  international  com- 
munity and  forced  It  to  enact  a  treaty  at 
Its  prevention  and  punishment. 

By  the  time  Lemkln  appeared  In  New  York 
he  had  already  coined  the  word  "genocide". 
As  he  himself  defined  it.  "Genocide  comes 
from  the  Greek  genos.  meaning  race,  and  the 
Latin  cide.  meaning  killing.  It  is  the  mass 
murder  of  people  for  religious  or  racial  rea- 
sons." 

Lemkln  understood  from  personal  exper- 
ience what  It  meant.  The  lar^e  Polish  Jewish 
Lemkln  family,  some  70  parsons,  were  al- 
most wiped  out  in  the  Nazi  carnage:  only 
Raphael  and  a  brother  survived.  A  brilliant 
legal  scholar  who  also  served  as  a  public 
prosecutor  In  Warsaw  long  before  his  per- 
sonal trauma,  he  began  to  outline  at  Inter- 
national legal  meetings  the  conception  that 
would  lead  to  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
trauma  simply  gave  the  conception  a  sense 
of  urgency.  Indeed,  of  necessity. 

Representing  no  government  and  no  orga- 
nization. Lemkln  was  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  by  the  force  of  his  person  dared 
to  move  and.  indeed,  succeeded  in  moving 
history.  At  the  time,  the  intense,  gaunt  fig- 
ure, with  graying  hair  and  thick  spectacles, 
wearing  shabby  clOvhes,  seemed  Just  another 
Don  Quixote  tilting  at  political  wtodmllls. 
But  he  literally  buttonholed  every  Assembly 
delegate,  pressing  his  case  with  patience  and 
determl.-iatlon.  When  U.S.  Ambassador  War- 
ren R.  Austin  succumbed  to  his  Impeccably 
logical  blandishments,  the  outcome  was 
vlrtuaUy  predetermined:  Austin  led  the  As- 
sembly to  adopt  Resolution  96(1). 

For  Lemkln.  It  was  only  the  beginning. 
Tirelessly,  for  the  next  two  years,  he  prodded, 
pleaded,  and  pressed  for  a  genocide  treaty, 
often  volunteering  to  write.  In  appropriate 


was  the  flrst  human  rights  treaty 
of  the  United  Natlcns.  adopted  one  day  be- 
fore the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  The  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Australia,  commented  on  the  meaning  of 
the  event:  "In  this  fleld,  relating  to  the 
sacred  right  of  existence  of  human  groups, 
we  are  proclaiming  today  the  supremacy 
of  international  law  once  and  for  all." 

If  the  dream  of  an  international  treaty 
barring  genocide  was  Lemkin's,  the  structure 
and  form  was  largely  the  U.S.'s.  Today,  It  Is 
all  but  forgotten  that  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  played  the  key  role  In 
the  actual  drafting  of  the  text.  The  Irony  la 
all  the  greater  in  that  past  and  current  op- 
position to  ratification  draws  upon  an  as- 
sumption that  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  was 
done  by  foreigners  or  by  U.N.  officials.  The 
assumption  is  without  foundation.  The  text 
Itself  reflected  the  reality  of  American  drafts- 
manship. Its  sources  were  terms  familiar  in 
Anglo-American  legal  theory.  And.  indeed, 
the  formulations  were  couched  in  the  lan- 
guage of  traditional  common-law  concepts. 
Including  the  very  precise  wording  of  com- 
mon-law crimes  long  accepted  In  American 
Jurisprudence.  Of  critical  Importance,  in  this 
connection,  was  U.S.  Insistence  that  proof  of 
Intent  to  commit  genocide  must  be  clearly 
demonstrated  before  an  offender  can  be 
punished. 

Nor  was  American  mvolvement  limited  to 
mere  legal  counseling  and  draftsman-hip.  It 
was  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  General  As- 
sembly session  in  Paris  that  led  the  fight 
from  the  floor  for  Its  adoption.  American  lob- 
byists were  everywhere  promoting  a  positive 
vote  at  the  Palais  de  ChalUot.  The  head  of 
the  delegation.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ernest  A.  Gross  (a  prominent  attorney  and 
churchman  in  private  life)  took  a  person- 
al hand  in  the  campaign:  he  demanded 
that  "positive  action  ...  be  taken  now." 

The  U.S.  efforts  were  Impressively  success- 
ful. Unanimous  endorsement  was  won  for 
the  Genocide  Convention;  to  testify  to  Its 
commitment,  the  U.S.  delegation  rushed  to 
affix  the  US.  signature  to  the  treaty.  The 
signing  of  a  treaty.  In  the  context  of  Inter- 
national law,  is  a  solemn  and  formal  act  by  a 
government.  It  signifies  both  a  commitment 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  and  an 
intent  to  ratify  it.  Nearly  32  years  later, 
that  Intent  is  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

For  Raphael  Lemkln.  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  was  merely  the  formaliza- 
tion of  an  Idea  whose  time  had  come.  Neither 
he  nor  his  supporters  in  the  various  UJ*. 
delegations  ever  expected  serious  opposition, 
rortainlv  not  from  the  democratic  world 
that  had  engaged  In  a  massive  effort  to 
destroy  Hltlerism. 

The  treaty  contained  19  articles,  the  last 
10  of  which  were  procedural.  The  first  nine 
articles  were  substantive,  with  Article  I  con- 
firming that  genocide  is  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law.  The  second  article  was  the 
core  of  the  convention.  It  outlawed  "acts 
committed  with  an  Intent  to  destroy.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial 
or  religious  group,  as  such."  Delineated 
among  the  "acts"  were  killing,  the  causing 
of  serious  "mental  harm."  the  inflicting  of 
•conditions   of   life  calculated"   to  lead   to 


languages,  speeches  for  the  delegates.  When     physical  destruction,  and  the  Impoauon  oi 


the  Assembly  finally  adopted  the  convention. 
Lemkln  desperately  wanted  the  United 
States  to  be  among  the  first  contracting 
parties  to  the  treaty.  At  his  death  In  Augxist, 
1959,  he  was  still  waiting. 

On  December  9.  1948,  things  looked  much 
more  hopeful.  The  historic  significance  of 


measures  Intended  to  prevent  reproduction 
of  a  group. 

The  treaty  specified  actions  that  would  be 
subjected  to  punishment:  genocide:  con- 
spiracy or  attemot  to  conunlt  genocide:  di- 
rect and  public  Incitement  to  commit 
genocide:  and  complicity  In  the  act  of  geno- 
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dde.  The  convention  m«le  clekr  that  no 
one  w«s  Immune  from  punishment — rulers, 
public  offldAls,  or  private  Individuals.  Per- 
sona charged  with  the  crime  of  genocide 
w«r«  to  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of 
the  state  In  the  territory  In  which  the  act 
was  committed.  This  would  require  extradi- 
tion; the  convention  stresses  that  genocide  Is 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  consid- 
ered a  political  crime. 

If  the  language  of  the  text  was  drawn  from 
traditional  American  Jurisprudence,  oppos- 
ing arguments  offered  In  various  legal  circles 
also  had  a  uniquely  American  ring.  One 
argument,  taUng  Its  inspiration  from  Charles 
Evans  Hughes's  guideline  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  must  be  used  only  "with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  International  concern," 
contended  that  genocide,  along  with  human 
rights  generally,  is  essentially  a  domestic  con- 
cern. To  the  extent  that  it  was  alleged  to  be 
a  domestic  matter,  genocide.  It  was  said,  did 
not  meet  the  relevant  test  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  whether  the  treaty  Is  "properly 
the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country." 

In  fact,  human  rights  have  been  dealt  with 
and  protected  by  international  treaties  since 
the  16th  century.  During  the  19th  century, 
the  United  States  Itself  was  a  party  to  dozens 
of  treaties  regulating  the  slave  trade.  More- 
over, the  U.S.  has  ratified  treaties  relating  to 
the  activities  of  its  own  citizens  when  those 
activities  have  a  transnational  character — 
narcotics.  pubUc  health,  natural  conserva- 
tion. Certainly  the  critical  lesson  of  World 
War  n,  as  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  demon- 
strated, was  that  genocide  was  qulntessen- 
tlally  an  International  concern,  far  more  so 
than  even  slavery  during  the  19th  century. 
A  second  objection  sprang  from  the  Federal 
character  of  the  U.S.  It  was  argued  that 
ratification  would  create  a  Constitutional 
Issue  by  tilting  the  balance  of  authority  on 
criminal  matters  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  to  the  former.  (Mur- 
der, It  was  emphasized.  Is  a  state  crime.)  The 
argument  failed,  however,  to  take  account  of 
the  specific  constitutional  provision  that 
Congress  has  the  power  "to  define  and  punish 
offenders  against  the  law  of  Nations,"  and 
genocide  has  been  firmly  declared  to  be  an 
offense  against  International  law.  Besides,  as 
Indicated  In  various  civil  rights  statutes. 
which  were  adopted  later  on,  Inderal  author- 
ity was  recognized  as  having  priority  in  vari- 
ous human  rights  fields. 

Arguments  were  also  advanced  over  certain 
ambiguities  In  the  convention.  What  did  "In 
whole  or  In  part"  mean  in  the  crucial  Article 
II  of  the  convention?  Fears  were  apparent  in 
various  segregationist  circles  that  the  refer- 
ence to  "In  part"  might  be  apoUed  to  a 
limited  form  of  race  violence,  such  as  lynch- 
Ings.  The  phrase  "mental  harm"  also  raised 
concern.  Some  who  pointed  to  the  centrallty 
of  dvll  liberties  expressed  doubts  about  refer- 
ence to  direct  incitement  even  though  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  made  clear  that  such 
activity  was  not  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  ambiguities  did  not  constitute  Insolu- 
ble problems,  providing  there  was  good  will 
on  the  part  of  the  critics.  They  could  be 
handled  by  clarifications,  called  "understand- 
ings" or,  more  accurately,  "reservations."  And 
ln<leecl,  this  Is  the  way  the  matter  would 
ultimately  be  handled.  The  Constitutional 
controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  more 
serious  obstacle. 

The  kind  of  resistance  Involving  legitimate 
questions  and  concern  was  reinforced — and 
complicated — by  extremist  movements  in  the 
political  Far  Right.  A  dozen  si-ch  organisa- 
tions are  capable  of  generating  a  substantial 
flow  of  mau  and   telegrams  to  the  Senate. 


Among  the  groups  that  have  led  vehement 
campaigns  against  the  Genocide  Convention 
are  the  Liberty  Lobby,  which  denounced  the 
treaty  as  a  "Communist  hoax,"  the  Christian 
Crusade,  which  dubbed  the  treaty  "fraudu- 
lent," and  the  John  Birch  Society,  which 
called  It  "pernicious"  and  a  "surrentier  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  American  citizens  " 
At  the  time,  however,  no  serious  difficulties 
were  anticipated.  After  a  short,  appropriate 
Interval  of  six  months.  President  Trumsua 
transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  Iti; 
advice  and  consent.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  assigned  a  subcommittee 
the  task  of  holding  hearings.  Promptly  held 
In  Jsnuary  and  Tebruary.  1950,  the  hearings 
elicited  a  favorable  req>onse  from  representa- 
tives of  mjst  public,  nan-j;overnn:e;ital  or- 
ganizations. And  the  spokesman  for  the  gov- 
ernment. Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  was  unusually  effective.  He  made 
two  principal  points:  ratification  was  essen- 
tial to  "demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  Is  determined  to 
maintain  Its  moral  leadership  In  Interna- 
tional affairs";  also.  It  would  show  that  the 
U.S.  Intends  "to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Intemaitlonal  taw  on  the  basis  of 
human  Justice." 

The  two  themes — moral  leadership  and  In- 
ternational law — echoed,  of  course,  a  distinc- 
tive strand  In  U.S.  foreign  policy,  especially 
since  the  era  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration. The  genocide  convention  reflected 
the  twin  features  of  the  WUson  heritage: 
morality  and  law.  The  International  Court 
or  Justice  appeared  to  make  this  point  when 
it  held  that  the  convention  "was  manifestly 
adopted  for  a  purely  humanitarian  purpose. 
It  Is  Indeed  difficult  to  Imagine  a  conven- 
tion that  might  have  this  dual  character  to  a 
greater  degree,  since  Its  object  on  the  one 
hand  is  to  safeguard  the  very  existence  of 
certain  human  groups  and  on  the  other  to 
confirm  and  endorse  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  morality." 

In  May.  1950.  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
only  a  few  months  after  the  hearings,  re- 
ported favorably.  Yet  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  legal  profession,  the  sub:ommlttee 
recommended  that  four  "understandings" 
and  one  "declaration"  be  embodied  In  the 
resolution  consenting  to  ratification.  One 
"understanding"  (later  termed  "reserva- 
tion") dealt  with  the  phrase  "In  whole  or 
In  part."  "In  part"  was  Interpreted  to  mean 
"a  substantial  portion  of  the  group  con- 
cerned." A  second  "understanding"  defined 
"mental  harm"  as  "permanent  physical 
Injurv  to  mental  faculties."  A  third  under- 
standing clarified  "complicity  In  genocide" 
as  meaning  "participation  before  and  after 
the  facts  and  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  genocide."  The  last 
understanding  was  minor.  The  declaration 
dealt  with  the  key  federal-state  balance  issue 
by  citing  explicitly  from  the  Constitution's 
Article  I  the  right  of  Congress  to  punish 
"offenses  against  the  law  of  Nations." 

Significantly,  the  same  clarifying  state- 
ments would  appear  as  "reservations"  when 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ap- 
proved the  genocide  treaty  21  years  later. 
But  in  1950.  the  entire  Committee  never  got 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Issue.  A  month 
after  the  subcommittee's  recommendation. 
North  Korea  launched  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea:  a  new  era  was  ushered  In  profound- 
ly affecting  the  fabric  of  American  society. 
The  war  unleashed  powerful  xenophobic 
forces  that  significantly  bolstered  the  earlier 
tuitl-Communlst  witch  hunt.  The  genocide 
convention  was  perceived  in  these  quarters  as 
undermining  American  sovereignty  and 
serving  the  Interests  of  Conununlsm. 


Paralysis  set  in  among  ■upporten  of  the 

g'nocltie    treaty.    They    were    simply    over- 
whelmed, less  by  the  arguments  of  conserva- 
tive spo'^esmen  or  ABA  officials  than  by  the 
resurgent  home  grown  rightist  forces.  For- 
mally, the  treaty  came  Into  effect  on  Janu- 
ary la,   lOSl,  but  no  action  by  the  United 
States  was  even  contemplated.  Indeed,  with 
the  ascendancy  of  a  kind  of  neo-lsolatlon- 
Ism.  there  would  appear  a  movement  both 
In  and  out  of  the  Senate,  under  John  Brick- 
er's  leadership,  aimed  at  limiting  the  treaty- 
making  authority  of  the  Executive.  Senator 
Brlcker  of  Ohio,  a  pronounced  enemy  of  In- 
ternational authority  and  of  imagined  forces 
threatening  American  sovereignty,  was  cer- 
tain a  new  danger  was  beginning  to  emanate 
from  the  United  Nations,  where  the  draft- 
ing of   international   covenants  on   human 
rights  had  Just  started  (not  until  December, 
1966,  would  they  be  completed) .  Brlcirer  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  preclude  forever  the  possibility  of 
the  U.S.  being  "subverted"  through  the  ac- 
tion of  an  administration  representative  at 
the  U.N.  Presidential  authority  to  sign  trea- 
ties dealing  with  human  rights  would  simply 
be  forbidden.  That  such  an  amendment  chal- 
lenged the  Intrinsic  and  traditional  power  of 
the  President  In  foreign  affairs  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  powerful  Ohio  Senator. 
The  newly-elected  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Itself  an  expression,  at  least  In  part,  of 
resurgent  rightist  tendencies,  put  an  end  to 
all  further  discussion  of  the  genocide  treaty 
and,  indeed,  of  any  human  rights  treaty.  The 
omclal  pronouncement  came  early  in  the  ad- 
ministration— April  6,  1963 — and  was  articu- 
lated  by   John   I'oster   Dulles,   Secretary  of 
State.  The  occasion  was  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  and  Dulles,  acutely 
conscious   of   the  challenge   to   Presidential 
authority  posed   by   the  Brlcker  movement 
to  deprive  the  movemnnt  of  Its  rnlson  d'otre. 
If  firm  commitments  were  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  administration  would  never  con- 
template signing  a  human  rights  treaty  let 
alone  transmitting  It  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion, then  the  Brlcker  phenomenon  might 
disintegrate  for  want  of  a  rationale. 

But  the  Secretary  went  even  further.  He 
gave  formal  expression  to  the  very  isolation- 
ist and  xenophobic  Impulses  that  impinged 
on  the  administration  from  Right-wing 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  the  formulation 
was  dressed  up  In  the  legal  terminology  ad- 
vanced In  nrlnclnal  ar7uments  of  the  ABA. 
The  administration.  Dulles  promised,  would 
never  "become  a  party  to  any  [human 
rights]  covenant  or  present  It  ss  a  treaty  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate."  If  human 
rights  were  to  be  promoted  by  the  United 
States,  this  would  be  accomplished  by 
"methods  of  persuasion,  education  and  ex- 
ample," and  not  by  "formal  undertakings" 
such  as  treaties.  Indeed,  the  treaty-making 
power.  Dulles  assured  the  Senate,  cannot  and 
m"st  not  be  used  "as  a  way  of  effectuating 
reforms,  particularly  In  relation  to  social 
matters."  In  his  view,  echoing  the  ABA  and, 
at  the  same  time  satisfying  Brlcker,  there 
were  'traditional  limits"  of  the  exercise  of 
treaty-making  and  those  "limits"  would  be 
trespjissed  by  striving  to  effect  "Internal  so- 
cial changes"  through  treaties. 

If  the  Secretary's  assurances  caused  the 
Bric::er  movement  to  disintegrate,  they  also 
erected  a  virtually  Impregnable  obst<:cle  for 
Senate  action  on  any  human  rights  treaty. 
His  was,  after  all,  a  solemn  commitment  from 
the  administration.  Once  formally  articulated 
and  accepted,  the  assurance  took  on  a  life  of 
its  own  and,  by  force  of  inertia,  prevented 
new  legislative  Initiatives  In  the  human 
rights  field.  Such  taatts  would  Inevitably 
take   on   a   Sisyphean  character.   Ironically, 
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Dulles  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  VS.  dele- 
gation to  the  U.N.  Oeneral  Assembly  in  1948. 
had  urged  the  drafting  of  a  covenant  that 
would  translate  himian  rights  Into  law.  In 
a  rather  pointed  and  effective  address,  he 
drew  an  analogy,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  and  on  the  other,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Bights  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Htunan  Bights.  Dulles 
had  observed  in  1948  that  legaUy  binding 
Instruments  followed  and  gave  force  to  In- 
spirational moral  declarations.  In  1963  this 
was  conveniently  forgotten. 

The  genocide  treaty,  to  the  extent  that  It, 
too,  was  a  human  rights  treaty,  was  clearly 
living  on  borrowed  time.  Dulles  was  hesitant 
about  declaring  nuU  and  void  a  treaty  In 
which  the  V.S.  bad  Invested  so  much  and  to 
which  It  had  made  the  strongest  commit- 
ments, Includmg  the  formal  signature.  To 
avoid  the  embarrassment  of  previously- 
extended  solemn  obligations,  Dulles  noted 
that  the  USSR  had  not  yet  ratified  the  geno- 
cide convention  and,  therefore.  It  "could 
better  be  reconsidered  at  a  later  date."  But 
when  the  USSR  did  ratify  the  treaty  In  1954, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  action  by  the  Els- 
enhower administration.  The  Issue  was  dead, 
burled  by  the  Dulles  doctrine,  which  had  also 
wrought  the  Internment  of  those  foreign 
policy  goals,  given  emphasis  during  and  after 
World  War  n.  that  xmderscored  the  necessity 
of  extending  the  rule  of  law.  Including  human 
rights  law,  to  the  world  arena. 

A  glacial  silence  now  settled  upon  Inter- 
national human  rights  undertakings  gen- 
erally and  the  genocide  treaty  specifically.  If 
there  were  moments  of  awkwardness,  that 
was  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  the  new 
policy.  How,  for  example,  should  a  U.S.  rep- 
resentative conduct  himself  In  UJ7.  debates 
about  Individual  articles  of  the  draft  cove- 
nants on  human  rights?  No  clear  guidelines 
were  possible  since  the  U.S.  had  already  pre- 
judged the  outcome  so  far  as  our  own  rejec- 
tion of  ratification  was  certain.  Perhaps  the 
better  part  of  valor  was  non-partlclpatlon — 
hardly  a  posture  that  could  help  shape  effec- 
tively the  character  and  language  of  the 
covenants  or,  for  that  matter,  a  favorable 
Image  of  the  United  States. 

Not  until  a  decade  later  did  cracks  appear 
In  the  monolith  of  Washington  Indifference. 
President  Kennedy  sounded  a  renewed  hope 
and  vigor  with  respect  to  traditional  obliga- 
tions In  the  human  rights  field  by  his  historic 
speech  at  American  University  on  June  10, 
1963.  The  powerful  rhetoric  of  the  address 
made  human  rights,  a  little  mors  than  10 
years  after  DuUes's  conunltment  In  the  Sen- 
ate, a  critical  feature  of  America's  foreign 
policy  thinking.  Peace  itself  was  declared  to 
be  "in  the  last  analysis  a  matter  of  human 
rights." 

Nor  was  it  an  uncertain  trumpet  that  had 
sounded.  A  month  after  the  American  Uni- 
versity speech.  Kennedy,  In  a  breakthrough 
move,  sent  to  the  Senate  three  Internationa! 
human  rights  treaties  that  had  lain  dormant 
for  some  time.  One  dealt  with  practices  akin 
to  slavery,  a  second  with  forced  labor,  and 
the  last  with  the  political  rights  of  wcmien. 
In  his  messa^  asking  for  the  Senates  con- 
sent to  ratification,  the  President  wrote: 
"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the  very 
fundamentals  which  distinguish  our  conc^t 
of  government  from  all  forms  of  tjrranny." 

Tet  the  action  scarcely  exemplified  un- 
usual courage.  Kennedy  chose  the  least  con- 
troversial of  the  international  treaties.  About 
the  Oenoclde  Convention,  he  did  not  urge 
action,  although  a  White  House  spokesman 
publicly  noted  that  "we  share  the  views  that 
prompted  President  Truman  to  uiige  consent 
of  the  Senate."  "Hie  far  more  significant  de- 


velopment, sparked  by  the  new  admlnlstra- 
tlon  posture,  was  the  creation  In  1864  of  a 
clearing  house  for  public  action  by  over  50 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Called  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Human  Rights 
and  Oenoclde  Treaties,  the  coalition,  drawn 
from  religious,  ethnic,  and  labor  groups,  ini- 
tiated a  major  lobbying  effort  with  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  thrust  of  the  Johnson  administration 
paralleled  Its  predecessor,  particularly  as  the 
embarrassmient  of  non-ratiflcatlon  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  bear.  The  changed 
atoxxphere  was  even  beginning  to  erode  sup- 
port for  the  Dulles  doctrine  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Virtually  every  section  and  ccmimit- 
t«e  <^  the  ABA  with  specialized  competence 
In  the  area  of  human  rights  or  the  rule  of 
law  adopted  resolutions  calling  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  genocide  treaty.  In  1968,  a  blue 
ribbon  conamlttee  of  lawyers,  chaired  by  re- 
tired Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  Clwk,  pub- 
licly denounced  as  "anachronistic"  the 
standard  argument  of  the  ABA  and  Its  Sen- 
ate supporters  that  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  Executive  should  not  be  used  for  hu- 
man rights  purposes. 

The  year  1968  marked  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Bights  (as  well  as  the  Genocide  Convention) . 
Commemoration  activities  brought  to  the 
fore  a  sense  of  shame  and  embarrassment 
surrounding  the  genocide  treaty.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  captured  the  altered  mood 
In  an  anniversary  address  in  December: 
"We,  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  genocide  convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  well  be  near  the  last." 

Catharsis,  through  oratorical  breast-beat- 
ing, was  undoubtedly  helpful,  but  no  mean- 
ingful change  speared  to  register  In  the 
Senate.  What  some  diagnosed  as  a  "lingering 
Brlckeritls"  continued  to  pervade  the  upper 
legislative  chamber.  In  1967  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  had  Initiated  an  educational  campaign 
among  his  colleagues  by  delivering  a  dally 
appeal  for  ratification  of  hiunan  rights 
treaties.  His  appeal  largely  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
The  genocide  treaty  was  tightly  wrapped  in 
Senate  mothballs;  h(^>e  for  Its  removal  ap- 
peared remote.  Neither  the  Kennedy  nor  the 
Johnson  administration  dared  to  challenge 
Senate  indifference  to  genocide. 

It  was  left  to  a  Republican  admmistratlon. 
and  a  conservative  one  at  that,  to  demand 
a  reversal  of  the  Dulles  doctrine.  On  Febru- 
ary 17,  1970,  President  Nixon,  for  the  first 
time  since  Truman  had  called  for  legislative 
action  21  years  earlier,  formally  asked  the 
Senate  "to  consider  anew  this  imtxirtant 
convention."  Tn  his  message,  Nixon  empha- 
sized that  ratification  was  necessary  to 
"demonstrate  unequivocally  oiu-  country's 
desire  to  participate  in  the  building  of  an 
international  order  based  on  law  and  Jus- 
tice." The  language,  strikingly,  was  almost 
an  exact  replica  of  that  used  by  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Truman  administration. 

What  prompted  Nixon  to  break  with  the 
outlook  of  tbe  Elsenhower  administration  Is 
probably  similar  to  what  brought  about  the 
change  with  respect  to  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China.  Alert  and  sensitive  to  emer- 
g'-nt  public  attltut'es.  and  not  bur:1»ned  by 
fears  of  possible  charges  from  the  Rl?ht  of 
national  "betrayal,"  the  administration  was 
keenly  aware  that  the  altered  atmosphere 
made  legitimate  a  complete  break  with  an 
anachronistic  past  posture.  Encouragement 
in  this  direction  was  provided  by  a  young 
Republican  lawyer  frc«n  New  York,  Rita 
Hauser,  whose  service  as  a  key  member  of 
th«  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  convinced 
her  that  non-ratiflcatlon  only  generated  an 
attitude  of  disdain  and  cont«npt  and  evoked 
unnecessary  criticism  from  friendly  and  neu- 
tral countries.  Besides,  a  Republican  cham- 
pioning ratification  could  not  go  unnoticed 


and  unrewarded  in  liberal  and  intellectual 
circles.  Her  recommendation  was  politically 
useful  and  at  the  same  time  cloaked  the  ad- 
ministration  in  a  statesmanlike  garb. 

The  administration  did  make  important 
Inroads  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conmuttee.  In  1971  that  powerful  body, 
which  had  failed  to  act  upon  the  basis  of 
recommendations  of  its  sub-conunlttee  In 
1950,  moved  to  hold  hearings  and.  tn  May 
of  that  year,  to  render  a  landmark  rejec- 
tion of  the  ABA  decision.  By  a  vote  of  10-4, 
It  announced  that  "we  find  no  substan- 
tial merit  In  the  arguments  against  the 
convention"  and  urged  the  Senate  to  "give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
genocide  convention  by  an  overwhelming 
vote." 

The  decisive  Committee  vote  should  have 
resolved  the  problem  and  ended  a  national 
embarrassment.  Prior  to  the  Committee 
action.  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Human  Rights  and  Oenoclde  Treaties,  told 
the  Senate  body:  "It  Is  inconceivable  that 
we  should  hesitate  any  longer  in  making 
an  international  commitment  against  mass 
murder.''  The  statement  failed  to  take  ac- 
count of  technical  or  procedural  considera- 
tions which,  when  buttressed  by  the  usual 
legal  opposition,  by  fierce  resistance  from 
extremist  forces,  and  by  the  unanticipated 
and  inuneasurable  force  of  inertia,  became 
Insuperable  obstacles. 

In  December.  1971,  Proxmire,  joined  by 
another  intrepid  advocate  of  ratification. 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts.  asked  the  Majority 
Leader,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  to  put  the 
treaty  on  the  legislative  calendar  for  action. 
Mansfield  demurred  on  grounds  that  "a 
propitious  time  .  .  .  has  not  arisen."  He 
wanted  evidence  of  "stifflclent  numbers"  be- 
fore he  would  place  It  before  the  Senate. 
There  was  some  logic  to  this  position,  since 
a  failure  to  win  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate — a  form  of  overt  rejection — could 
prove  even  more  disastrous  for  America's 
image  than  the  stigma  of  non -ratification. 

What  constituted  "sufficient  numbers"?  It 
was  known  that  various  Senators  were  reluc- 
tant to  tip  their  hands  in  advance  lest  they 
open  themselves  up  to  an  endless  mail  bar- 
rage from  extremists.  The  Senate  leadership 
initially  decided  upon  assurances  by  50  Sen- 
ators— a  "Constitutional  majority."  To  ob- 
tain a  definitive  list,  Proxmire  and  Javlts. 
along  with  Frank  Church  and  Hugh  Scott 
(the  Chairman  and  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee) ,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1972,  sent  around  a  petition  asking 
their  colleagues  to  demonstrate  a  clear  com- 
mitment to  support  ratification.  The  timing 
of  the  petition  was  deliberate.  A  week  earlier, 
the  Attorney-General  had  transmitted  to 
Congress  a  formal  legislative  proposal  de- 
signed to  Implement  the  Oenoclde  Conven- 
tion. Such  implementing  legislation  Is  re- 
quired by  the  act  of  ratification. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  petition  con- 
tained S3  signatures  and  several  other  Sena- 
tors orally  indicated  a  willingness  to  support 
it — by  August,  there  were  60  definite  votes 
available — a  new  bottleneck  presented  itself. 
A  filibuster  was  threatened  by  a  pillar  of  the 
Senate,  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina.  With 
a  determmed  adherence  to  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  Ervm  found 
the  arguments  of  the  ABA  valid,  indeed,  un- 
assailable. A  filibuster  would  tie  up  the  Sen- 
ate calendar  and  a  cloture  vote  required  the 
same  two-thirds  (later  to  be  changed  to 
three-fifths  or  60) .  But  a  two-thirds  vote  on 
cloture  was  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  w 
Senatorial  courtesy  was  at  st*ve.  In  the  In- 
ti-nate  Senate  club,  the  shutting  off  of  debate 
evoked  the  deepest  kind  of  reluctance. 

A  Und  of  "Catch  22"  now  prevailed.  The 
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Senat*  lawl«nhlp  would  not  moy*  without 
•Hurancw  on  r»tlllc*tlon  tb»t  in  turn  re- 
quired aasurances  on  cloture.  But  the  lead- 
ership was  profoundly  reluctant  to  support 
cloture.  The  p*r*lyals  of  the  vldoiu  circle 
bAd  set  In.  Once  again,  in  1973.  the  Sen.ite 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  called  for  rati- 
fication. In  1974,  two  attempts  at  Invoking 
cloture  for  ending  the  filibuster  failed.  To 
resolve  the  dilemma,  the  Senate  leadership 
reached  a  decision  that  would  reject  all  fur- 
ther debate,  let  alone  action,  on  the  Oeno- 
elde  Convention  without  absolute  assur- 
ances of  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote  on  the 
treaty  as  well  as  a  reasonable  expectation  for 
cloture.  Since  such  preconditions.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  leadership  either  in  the  Con- 
gress or  the  White  Hc.se.  we-e  pollMcally 
almost  Inconceivable,  the  question  of  rattfl- 
catlon  was  back  to  square  one. 

Still,  <lBsplte  the  dismal  Congressional  re- 
allty  the  year  1976  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
hope  for  the  Oenoclde  Convention.  The  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  ABA.  meeting  In  Philadel- 
phia, finally  voted  on  February  17  to  support 
ratification.  The  reversal,  after  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  willful  Intransigence 
and  resistance,  eliminated  at  long  last  the 
aura  of  respectability  In  which  the  opposi- 
tion to  ratification  had  been  enveloped.  Jav- 
Its,  In  a  Joyous  mood,  rose  In  the  Senate  on 
kiarch  4  to  greet  "the  new  propitious  con- 
ditions" created  by  the  ABA  decision  which 
would  result  In  the  Oenoclde  Convention  be- 
ing "ratified  as  a  treaty  of  the  Onlted  States 
as  well  as  of  all  those  other  countries  In  the 
world."  At  long  last,  he  said,  poslrive  action 
was  certain  for  "this  terribly  delayed,  almost 
unbelievably  delayed,  simple  statement  of 
human  truth  and  human  decency."  If  the 
sharp  Indictment  of  the  past  had  to  b« 
made — and  It  was  done  eloquently — It  was 
deliberately  subordinated  to  the  glow  of  hope 
and  ootlmlsm.  Even  The  New  York  Times 
editorially  was  convinced  that  there  could  be 
no  "doubt  about  the  affirmative  outcome  of 
the  next  Senate  vote". 

The  problem,  however,  was  getting  the 
Senate  to  vote.  The  filibuster  obstacle  re- 
mained, even  If  a  significant  procedural 
breakthrough  now  required  only  60  votes  for 
cloture.  Instead  of  the  earlier  two-thirds. 
Biore  slgnlflcantly.  the  residue  of  the  long- 
time powerful  ABA  opposition  constituted  a 
serious  hurdle.  Its  arguments  would  continue 
to  be  marshalled  In  various  hostile  quarters, 
particularly  among  fringe  rightist  elements 
who  had  a  way  of  mobilizing  Intense  vocal 
and  letter  opposition.  Javlts'  hope  for  action 
In  1976  dwindled. 

By  the  following  year,  two  additional  de- 
velopments augured  encouragement.  Sam 
Ervln  retired  from  the  Senate  race,  remov- 
ing the  single  most  commanding  presence  of 
opposition  TO  that  extent,  the  challenge  of 
an  effective  filibuster  diminished  And.  Into 
the  White  House  moved  Jimmy  Carter  whose 
verbal  commitment  to  human  rights  was  far 
greater  than  any  previous  President.  It  was 
to  be  the  "soul"  of  his  foreign  policy  which. 
In  the  Inaugural  Address,  was  given  power- 
ful articulation.  No  President  addressed  him- 
self to  the  genocide  treaty  ratification  as 
often  and  as  vigorously  as  Carter.  Pour  times 
In  the  course  of  a  three-year  period  he  called 
for  Senate  action,  the  first  time.  In  a  major 
UN.  speech  Just  two  months  after  his  Inau- 
guration and  most  recently  In  connection 
with  a  special  and  unusually  Impressive  ob- 
servance of  the  Holocaust.  His  Commission 
on  the  Holocaust,  chaired  by  Elle  WIesel,  on 
September  27.  1979  fomuUly  Joined  "in  urg- 
ing the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Oenoclde  Con- 
vention" on  grounds  that  "the  knowledge 
that  perpetrators  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  crime  of  genocide  can  play  some  role  In 
preventing  such  acts  in  the  future." 

But  the  President's  commitment  did  not 
tranelate  itaeU  Into  strong  and  eflecUve 
leaderablp. 


Informal  polls  of  the  Senate  taken  by 
human  rights  activists  and  by  State  Depart- 
ment specialists  reveal  that  approximately  60 
Senators  were  prepared  to  vote  for  the  geno- 
cide treaty.  This  figure  was  but  a  few  votes 
shy  of  the  necessary  two-thirds — 37  votes — 
required  for  ratification.  Few  doubt  that  the 
balance  could  be  obtained  once  the  Issue  Is 
directly  confronted  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
the  Senate  leadership  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration pull  their  respective  weight. 

The  Senate  leadership,  however,  may  still 
be  hesitant,  and  that  hesitancy  may  consti- 
tute an  obstacle.  Confronted  by  a  hesitant 
Senate  leadei-shlp.  and  a  zealous.  If  limited, 
opposition,  most  will  opt  for  Inertia,  a  do- 
not'.-.lng  philosophy.  For  the  average  Senator, 
the  genocide  treaty  offers  little  to  attract 
voter  support.  Earlier  voter  constituencies  on 
behalf  of  ratification  have  all  but  evaporated 
in  the  face  of  repeated  failure,  of  apathy  and 
frustration.  On  the  other  hand,  open  support 
for  the  genocide  treaty  In  states  with  strong 
conservative  tendencies  can  evoke  powerful 
opposition. 

Without  a  strong  administration  Initiative 
end  a  willingness  to  Invest  political  capital  In 
lobbying  and  In  making  the  necessary  trade- 
offs, no  progress  will  be  made.  Soundings  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  1979  repeatedly 
elicited  from  White  House  sources  that  the 
SALT  ratification  Issue,  of  necessity,  must 
receive  priority.  SALT,  of  course,  is  no  lon^jer 
on  the  Senate  agenda,  having  been  removed 
by  t^e  administration  as  a  response  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Nonetheless, 
no  indicotlon  had  been  signalled  by  the 
Carter  White  House  that  was  now  prepared 
to  ma!ie  the  all-out  fight.  Nor  has  the  Reagan 
administration  made  Its  position  clear. 

"Llngerini^  Brlckerltls"  has  been  a  costly 
malaise.  The  United  States  has  found  It  diffl- 
cult.  if  not  impossible,  to  promote  any  mean- 
ingful human  rights  project  in  International 
forums.  Non-ratification  of  the  genocide 
treaty  assures  the  U.S.  of  an  extraordinary 
status,  a  kind  of  splendid  Isolation.  All  the 
of:  er  democratic  countries  have  ratified  It 
as  have  all  the  other  Great  Powers,  all  our 
allies,  and  virtually  all  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Only  in  Africa,  and  among  the  new 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Caribbean,  has 
there  been  a  delay.  In  all.  83  countries  have 
formally  acceded  to  the  treaty.  Delegates  at 
international  forums  find  the  U.S.  posture 
inexplicable  and  indefensible.  Even  among 
our  allies  and  friendly  neutrals,  there  Is  a 
tn'-nimlty  of  disntay.  Acute  emt>arrassment 
is  the  U.S.  delegate's  lot  when  the  ls.sue  Is 
raised,  as  It  often  Is.  both  In  public  and  In 
private  meetings.  Arthur  Goldberg,  several 
years  after  he  served  as  US.  Ambassador  to 
the  UN.  recalled:  "W^en  T  was  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  I  was 
often  asked  to  explain  our  failure  to  ratify 
the  genocide  convention.  Frankly,  I  never 
found  a  convincing  answer.  I  doubt  that  any- 
one can." 

The  task  of  ratification  remains  unful- 
filled. Nothing  Is  more  urgent.  For  genocide 
(j,oea  to  the  very  heart  of  elemental  human 
rights — the  right  to  survive.  It  Is  time  to 
end  the  shame  and  the  embarrassment,  and 
to  consummate  the  dream  of  Raphael 
Lemkln  A  conservative  Reagan  administra- 
tion could  conceivably  complete  the  Nixon 
initiative  by  pursuing  this  goal. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 :  03  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  foUowing  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 


H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution 
commemoratiug  the  American  Red  Cross 
upon  its  centennial. 

At  2 :  43  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  follow.ng  bill 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  Uie  Senate : 

H.R.  a098.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of  in- 
spector general  In  certain  departments  and 
aeencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


HOUSE    BILL  AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolutions 
were  read  twice  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2098.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  to  establish  offices  of 
inspector  general  In  certain  departments  and 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  26S.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE   AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-1234.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
status  of  certain  budget  authority  proposed, 
but  rejected  for  rescission;  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30.  1975,  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-1235.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral' Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  709  of  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
thirty  days  notice  of  termination  be  given  a 
National  Guard  technician  who  serves  under 
temporary  appointment,  or  who  voluntarily 
ceases  to  be  a  National  Guard  member;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1236.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  the  third  an- 
nual survey  of  the  Nation's  oil  oad  gas  proved 
reserves  covering  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Enorgy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1237.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amsnd  the  Act  of 
October  20,  1976  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1601), 
to  change  the  method  by  which  payments  are 
determined,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1238.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Department  on  'he  administration  of  title 
I  of  the  Martne  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuartea  Act.  covering  calendar  year  1980; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic  Works. 
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EC-1239.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Overweight 
Vehicle  Penalties  and  Permits:  An  Inventory 
of  State  Practices";  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-1240.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  District  of  Colvmi- 
bla,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  legislation 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  AprU  28,  1981; 
ivferred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1241.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  197B  annual 
report  on  Federal  Activities  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1242.  A  communication  from  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  report  of  expenditures  from  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Architect  during  the 
period  October  1,  1980  through  March  31, 
1981;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

EC- 1 243.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  prevent  the  con- 
duct of  a  wheat  referendum  on  August  1, 
1981,  by  the  Department;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-1244.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  reapportion- 
ment of  an  appropriation  necessitating  a 
supplemental  appropriation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Annroprlatlons. 

EC-124S.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
(Comptroller) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the  pe- 
riod May  16  through  August  15,  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1246.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting  notice 
of  the  decision  by  the  Navy  to  contract  for 
oonunerclal  tug  services  without  a  cost  com- 
parison at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Pensacola, 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1247.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Cigarette  Advertising  Investigation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
and  Transportation. 

EC-I248.  A  commtinlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  ejects  of  al- 
ternative rights-of-way  ownership  en  rail- 
road safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1249.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President,  Government  Affairs.  AMTRAK. 
transmlttinn.  pursuant  to  law.  a  reoort  for 
Blarch  1981  on  Itemized  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  svstem;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1250.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  receipt  of  a  project 
proposal  and  application  for  a  loan  from  the 
Ramona  Municipal  Water  District,  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-12.S1.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  on  market  shares  of  refined 
petroleum  oroducts  and  retaU  gasoline  for 
February  19B1:  to  the  conunlttee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1252.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certification 
of  certain  exDendltures  relatlne  to  the  Lowell 
National  Historical  Park  In  Massachusetts, 
July  l-December  31,  1980:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1253.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 


ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "The  Nuclear  Non-ProUferatlon  Act  of 
1978  Should  Be  Selectively  Modified";  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-12S4.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Imiiilgration  and  Nat- 
tirallzatlon.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
360  reports  on  visa  petitions  granted  third 
and  sixth  preference;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1255.  A  communication  from  the  DC. 
representative  of  the  Ladles  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  RepubUc,  transnUttlng  the  audit 
of  the  organization,  dated  August  31,  1980, 
as  required  by  the  laws  of  the  incorporated 
organization;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-12S6.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "The  Veterans'  Rehabili- 
tation and  Education  Adjustment  Act  of 
1981";  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  petitions; 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

POM-Ul.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
LeglBlattire  of  the  State  of  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 

Affairs: 

"Rbsoltjtion  64 

"Whereas,  the  96th  Congress  enacted  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980, 
which  was  signed  Into  law  by  President  Car- 
ter on  December  5.  1980,  as  PubUc  Law  96- 
499;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  of  1980.  l>ecause  of  iU  1  percent  arbi- 
trage limitation,  unfairly  discriminates 
against  the  Nebraska  Mortgage  Finance 
Fund  which,  unlike  similar  agencies  In  other 
states,  has  not  been  In  existence  long  enough 
to  accumulate  a  reserve  fund;  and 

"Whereas,  such  provlsltMi  of  tlie  Mortgage 
Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980,  Is  so  admin- 
istratively burdensome  as  to  nullify  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Leglslatxu^  In  creating 
the  Nebraska  Mortgage  Finance  Fund. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Eighty-Seventh  Legislature 
of  Nebraska,  first  session : 

"1.  That  the  97th  Congress  be  urged  to 
take  prompt  action  in  amending  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of  1980  to  re- 
move this  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
restriction. 

"2.  That  each  member  of  the-  Nebraska 
Congressional  delegation  be  urged  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  in  order  that  the  fine 
record  of  the  Nebraska  Mortgage  Finance 
Fund  may  be  continued. 

"3.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislature  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  Congressional  delega- 
tion." 

POM-112.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House   of   Representatives,  of   the   State  of 
Hawaii;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation : 
"HJl.  No.  582 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Administration's 
proposed  budget  includes  a  recommendation 
that  no  funds  be  appropriated  after  Fiscal 
Year  1980-81  under  Sections  306  and  308  of 
the  National  Coastal  Zone  Management 
(CZM)  Act  of  1972;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  was  a  Congressional  re- 
sponse to  a  proliferation  of  uncontrolled 
activities  threatening  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  economic,  scenic,  historic,  recreational, 
ecological,  and  other  valuable  resources  of 
the  nation's  coastal  zone;  and 


"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congreas,  re- 
affirming the  value  of  the  Program,  reau- 
thorized the  National  CZM  Program  last  year 
after  two  years  of  exhaustive  debate,  during 
which  time  there  were  no  proposals  brought 
forth  for  Program  termination;  and 

"Whereas,  the  purpose  of  the  National 
CZM  Act  la  to  encourage  and  assist  coastal 
states  in  developing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams to  protect,  preserve,  develop,  and  re- 
store the  nation's  coastal  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  National  CZM  Program, 
through  Its  support  of  locally-developed  re- 
source management  techniques  and  proce- 
dures, promotes  State's  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination; and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii,  with  sup- 
port from  the  general  pubUc  and  special  In- 
terest groups,  determined  that  significant 
tieneflts  would  accrue  to  the  local  economy 
and  residents  alike  by  voluntarily  participat- 
ing In  the  National  CZM  Program;  and 

"Whereas,  grant  assistance  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii  under  Section  305  of  the  National 
CZM  Act  supported  the  groundwork  neces- 
sary to  enact  the  Hawaii  CZM  Act  of  1077 
and  to  formuUte  the  Hawaii  CZM  Program, 
which  was  approved  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Conunerce  In  September 
1978;  and 

"Whereas,  amendments  to  the  National 
CZM  Act  In  1976  expanded  the  National  CZM 
Program  by  creating  the  Coastal  Energy 
Impact  Program  (CEIP),  which  provides 
coastal  states  with  the  assistance  needed 
to  avoid  and  mitigate  the  Impacts  of  coastal 
energy  development  In  furtherance  of  the 
national  policy  of  Increased  energy  self-suf- 
ficiency; and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  chose  also  to  i>artlclpate 
in  the  CEIP  Inasmuch  as  the  State  is  com- 
mitted to  aggressively  pursuing  increased 
energy  self-sufficiency  to  reduce  its  cur- 
rent dependence  on  imported  oU  for  over 
90  percent  of  Its  energy  needs  and,  therefore, 
anticipates  accelerated  development  of  local 
energy  resources,  as  weU  as  the  potential  ad- 
verse effects  of  such  development;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaii  SZM  Program  Im- 
pacts upon  the  entire  geographic  area  and 
population  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago,  as 
well  as  Its  nearly  4  million  annual  visitors: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaii  CZM  Program  has 
provided  the  means  to  formulate,  coordinate 
and  implement  Statewide  coastal  resource 
management  activities  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  5-year  work  program;  and 

"Whereas,  each  County  of  the  State  has 
been  provided  with  the  means  to  manage 
their  respective  Shoreline  Management  Areas 
and  energy  development  activities,  as  well 
as  implement  other  coastal -related  projects 
of  County  Importance:  and 

"Whereas,  significant  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  general  areas  of  govern- 
mental administration,  coastal  resource  as- 
sessment and  management,  and  ocean  man- 
agement planning;  and 

"Whereas,  administrative  Improvements 
resulting  from  implementation  of  the  Ha- 
waii CZM  Program  have  been  particularly 
effective  In  increasing  government  efficiency 
and  planning  and  management  capabilities 
through  Increased  Interagency  communica- 
tion; permit  simplification  and  streamlin- 
ing; the  regulatory  enforcement  activities  of 
the  State  Department  of  Land  and  Natural 
Resources;  and  the  Department  of  Planning 
and  Economic  Development's  monitoring  of 
CZM  Program  implementation  through  the 
Hawaii  Permit  Application  and  Support  Sys- 
tem: and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaii  CZM  Ppo»rram  pro- 
vided the  basis  and  assistance  needed  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  approach  to  coastal 
resource  assessment  and  management  to  In- 
clude beach  erosion  research.  pubMc  access 
planning,  cultural  resources  manDlng,  en- 
vironmental and  recreational  baseline  moni- 
toring for  energy  facility  siting,  and  the 
Kawalnul  Marsh  Study:  and 
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"Wh>r>M.  the  ooe*n  m&nAgement  plan- 
nlnc  ptx>iact  r«c«nUy  InlUaMd  oy  the  H&wall 
CZM  Procrakin  la  crlUcai  to  the  Utat*  of 
HawkU,  p•J^lcuJa^ly  witb  tb«  lacreMlng 
■cop*  and  magnitude  of  oc«an-r«lat«d  ac- 
tlTitles  ancompaMlng  sblpplng,  reaearch, 
flabarlas,  marlcultuie,  energy  production, 
manganese  nodule  mining,  and  military  op- 
eratlona  coupled  with  a  need  to  maintain  en- 
Tlraninental  integrity  which  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  continued  health  of  the  visitor 
Induatry;  and 

"Wbereaa,  Hawaii's  CZM  Program  has 
mad*  algnlflrant  progress  in  the  short  time 
It  haa  exlated  toward  achieving  the  objec- 
Uves  and  policies  of  the  NaUonal  CZM  Act 
of  1973  and  the  Hawaii  CZM  legislation  com- 
prising Chapter  aOfiA  of  the  Hawaii  Revised 
Statutes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Ha- 
waii CZM  Program,  now  In  Its  third  year  of 
Implementation,  is  directly  attrlbuuble  to 
the  receipt  of  over  tl  mUIlon  In  Federal 
grants  annually  for  program  administration 
and  Implementation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  activities  of  the  Hawaii  CZM 
Program  will  continue  to  have  major  Im- 
plications for  the  State's  well-being,  but  are 
dependent  on  continued  Federal  suooort' 
and 

"Whereas,  the  National  CZM  Program  also 
has  significance  for  the  Pacific  Basin  De- 
velopment Council,  which  Is  comprised  of 
the  State  of  HawaU  and  the  American  fiag 
territories  of  American  Samoa,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  and  Ouam, 
and  which  has  begun  to  esUbllsh  and  co- 
ordinate coastal  resources  development  and 
management  priorities  within  the  Pacific 
Basin:  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1981. 
that  the  United  States  Congress  Is  respect- 
fully requested  to  relnsUte  all  fimds  In  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  National  CZM  Pro- 
gram; and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  Hou<e  of  Representatives,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Budget 
Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  Judiciary, 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
Represenutlves  Appropriations  Sub->ommlt- 
te-  on  State.  Justice.  Commerce  and  Judici- 
ary, the  Chairman  of  the  United  Statei  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  the  Chairman  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  Reore^ntatlves 
Subcommittee  on  Oeanooraohv  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  Delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-ns.    A    resolution    sdooted    bv    the 
Hou^   of   Reoresontatives   of   the   8*ate   of 
HawaU:    to   the   Committee  on   Commerce 
Science,  and  Transnortation: 
"H.R.  538 

"Whereas.  In  revlolons  to  the  FV  jo»li  snd 
FT  1983  budeets.  President  Ronald  Reai^n 
proooaes  pro<a«m  reductions  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmosnhertc  Administration 
biidf^t  totallni;  about,  (a  mlKlon  »«ri"«r«i  in 
FT  1981  and  an  additional  2S1  million  dol- 
lars In  FT  1982:  and 

"Whereas.  NOAA  will  comoensate  this 
budeet  reduction  with  the  elimination  of 
various  part-time  weather  service  olBces 
throughout  the  nation  Inc'iidln"  the  eMml- 
nation  of  the  Kahulul  Weather  Service  Offlce 
on  Vanl;  and 

-Whereas,   the   Kahulul   Weather   Service 


Office's  baalc  mUalon  to  Maul  County  is  to 
provide  warnings  of  storms,  surf  advisories, 
and  recreational  forecasts,  thus  preventing 
the  loss  of  life  and  property;  and 

"Whereas,  the  objective  of  Kahulul 
Weather  Service  Offlce  Is  to  contribute  to  the 
safety,  health,  welfare,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  the  public,  and  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  segments  of  Maul  County  for 
general  weather  Information;  and 

"Whereas,  specialized  users  of  the  General 
Weather  Service  hold  principal  Interests  in 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  business,  ma- 
rine, transportation,  recreation,  and  com- 
merce: and 

"Whereas,  presently,  the  Weather  Service 
Offlce  In  Kahulul  is  the  only  station  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  with  a  recorded  recreaUonal 
forecast  for  the  various  segments  of  the 
public;  and 

"Whereas,  the  WSO  in  Kahulul  U  rsspon- 
slble  to  pro  ide  avlatl.n  we.ither  ^ri.ung 
service  to  all  pilots,  preparing  flight  docu- 
mentation folders  for  national  and  Interna- 
tional fUghts,  and  alerting  the  WSO  In  Hon- 
olulu to  terminal  forecast  amendments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  WSO  In  Kahulul  furnishes 
marine  services  to  recreational  boating,  har- 
t>or  facilities,  and  fishing  in  both  the  public 
and  conunerclal  sector:  and 

"Whereas,  these  services  entail  limited  ma- 
rine advisories  and  warning  Issuance  re- 
sponsibility, special  Marine  Warning  Bul- 
letin Issuances,  and  the  dissemination  of 
marine  advisories  and  warnings  for  coastal 
waters  In  our  county  warning  area;  now, 
therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  HawaU,  Regular  Session  of  1981, 
that  this  body  request  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA) 
f--  rontliue  fun<'lng  of  the  Kahubu  Weather 
Service  Offlce  on  MaiU;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  thli  Resol<<tlon  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vlce- 
P'-e-s'f'-nt  o'  th»  Un<*ert  Sta'es  *n  --.-h 
member  of  HawaU's  U.S.  Congressional  Dele- 
"T'o-i  tn  t>,^  Fxe-ii*l-e  r)l'»">»o-  o'  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Pacific  Reirlon.  to  the  Official  In  Charge. 
Weather  Service  Office.  Kahulul  Airport,  to 
the  Mayor  of  the  County  of  Maul,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii." 


May  21,  1981 


POM-114.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Reoresentatlves  of  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

"HJl.  583 

"Where  as.  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  concerned  about  the  orooosed 
Federal  budget  for  1982  which  drastically 
reduces  funding  for  renewable  energy  re- 
sources by  68  per  cent  compared  with  the 
1980  budget:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  new  budget  proposal. 
the  en»nrv  research  and  development  proj- 
ects supported  by  mator  Federal  funding 
(such  as  for  geothermal.  wind,  photovoltaic, 
three  farms,  and  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
versions which  for  nearlv  a  decade  have  been 
the  mainstav  of  Hawaii's  statewide  energy 
pro«T»m  will  be  adversely  affected:  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  Is  particularly  concerned 
w'th  t*ie  nroorsed  budget  cuts  because  of  the 
fact  that  of  all  flftv  states.  Hawaii  is  the 
most  vulnerable  to  dislocations  in  the  global 
eneriry  market;  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  has  no  known  fossil  fuel 
reserves  or  offshore  oil  and  because  of  the 
State's  mld-Paclfic  location  and  distance 
from  the  contlnentM  United  States,  no  coal 
can  come  into  this  State  bv  rail,  no  natural 
gas  can  be  brous;ht  into  Hawaii  by  pipeline, 
and  HawaU  cannot  be  tied  into  a  regional 


electric  grid  to  ahare  peakloads  with  adjacent 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  however,  Hawaii  is  blessed  with 
a  variety  and  abunaance  of  indiBouoUo  re- 
newable energy  resources,  which  collecUvely 
can  ser/e  as  alternatives  or  substitutes  for 
Imported  oU;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  help  of  Federal  dollars 
durUig  the  past  decade,  HawaU  has  embarked 
upon  a  vigorous  campaign  to  develop  its 
natural  energy  resources  and  to  reduce  the 
States  current  92  per  cent  dependence  on 
Imported  petroleum:  and 

"Whereas,  HawaU  haa  made  ezceUent 
progress  in  the  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  renewable  energy  resources 
with  a  major  contributing  factor  to  our  suc- 
cess to  date  attributed  to  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  exhibited  by  all  segments  of 
government  and  the  private  sector;  and 

"Whereas,  while  there  now  may  be  suffi- 
cient local  Interest  and  support  to  pro  ide 
tne  momentum  to  carry  some  of  these  re- 
newable alternate  enei-gy  resources  to  lull 
commercialization,  still  more  government 
support  needs  to  be  provided  to  ensure  such 
commercialization  and  to  expedite  the  de- 
velopment of  other  alternate  energy  re- 
sources; and 

"Whereas,  the  greatest  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  to  Hawaii's  alternate  en- 
ergy program  Is  the  ellnainatlon  of  funds  for 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  (OTEC) 
and  for  the  development  of  an  undersea 
caole  to  transmit  surplus  power  from  the 
energy  rich'  Islands  to  the  State's  popula- 
tion center  on  Oahu;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  total  elimination 
of  OIEC  funds  does  not  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  resource  to  Hawaii,  the  na- 
tion, and  the  world  as  well;  and 

"Whereas,  HawaU  has  played  a  major  role 
in  OTEC  development,  with  three  of  the  na- 
tion's major  sea  water  OTEC  experiments 
located  in  the  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  on  August  2.  1979  one  of  the 
projects,  called  Minl-OTEC  became  the 
world's  first  at-sea  closed-cycle  OTEC  plant 
to  produce  net  energy  and  by  proving  the 
concept.  Mlnl-OTEC  has  stimulated  OTEC 
research  programs  throughout  the  world;  and 
"Whereas,  by  the  complete  deletion  of 
OTEC  funds  the  United  States  is  certain  to 
lose  its  leadership  In  the  development  of 
the  technology  for  utlUzlng  this  vast  renew- 
able energy  potential  and  the  opportunity 
to  manufacture  OTEC  plants  that  could  be 
exported  to  other  areas  of  the  world;  and 
"Whereas,  in  view  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration's philosophy  to  support  research  and 
development  projects  which  are  'geared  to 
longer-term,  high-risk  efforta  to  expand  fu- 
ture energy  supplies  that  buslneses  are  not 
lively  to  undertake',  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  believe  that  the  proposed  drastic 
curtailment  of  alternate  energy  research  and 
development  funds  Is  Inconsistent  with  such 
a  philosophy:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Lesistature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1981, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Congress  are  respectfully 
requested  to  reconsider  the  decision  to  dras- 
tlcallv  reduce  funds  for  alternate  energy  re- 
search and  development  proiecta.  particu- 
larly the  complete  elimination  of  OTEC 
funds  and  to  reinstate  such  funds:  and 

""Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  each  member 
of  Hawairs  Delegation  to  the  United  States 
Congress."' 

POM-US.  A  Joint  reaolutton  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
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tba  OommlttM  on  EnTlroanMiit  and  PubUc 

Worta: 

"AsaxxatT  Jonrr  BaaoLtrnoM  No.  14 

"Wberaaa,  H^"— "  Dam  In  the  Northeast 
San  Fernando  Valley  was  constructed  and  la 
operated  by  the  United  States  Army  Oon>8 
of  EnglneMs;  and 

"Whareaa.  Tills  dam  haa  pro>*lil«l  Im- 
portant beneflta  to  resldenta  of  the  City  of 
Loa  Angeles  by  controUlng  floods,  by  conserv- 
ing storm  runoff  which  becomes  part  o*  the 
dty'a  water  supply,  and  by  serving  aa  a 
source  of  water-oriented  reezvation  In  the 
San  Fernando  Valley;  and 

"Whereas.  During  the  past  few  years  »  sub- 
stantial amount  of  sUt.  aand,  and  gravel  baa 
acctunulated  behind  Hansen  Dam;  and 

"Whereas,  This  buUdup  of  material  behind 
the  dam  haa  almost  eliminated  Its  recrea- 
tional value,  haa  subatanttally  Interfved 
with  water  conservation  eSorta,  and  Is  now 
threatening  flood  control  capabUlty:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Asaemhly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Btata  of  CallfomU  re- 
spectfully memoralizes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  add  recreation  and  water  conaerva- 
tion  to  the  authorized  purposes  of  Hansen 
Dam,  and  which  would  authorize  a  pron4>t 
cost  estimate  and  feasibiUty  study  for  the 
cleanout  of  aUt,  sand,  and  gravel  of  Hansen 
Dam  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  CSilef  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  tmnsmlt  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


POM-116.    A   resolution    adopted    by    the 
House   of   Bepresentatlves  of   the   State  of 
Hawaii;   to  the  ConmUttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 
"House    CaNctraaENT    Besoldtion    No.    158 

"Whereas,  Japan,  one  of  the  primary  users 
of  nuclear  energy  In  the  Pacific  rim,  is  pro- 
posing to  dump  radioactive  waste  into  the 
Pacific   Ocean    in    1981;    and 

"Whereas,  the  Initial  ocean  dumping  pro- 
gram repreeente  only  the  first  step  In  what 
appears  to  be  an  opening  of  the  Pacific  for 
a  massive,  potentially  dangerous  program 
of  low  and  high-level  nuclear  waste  disposal; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  who  Uve  in  the  Paci- 
fic area  are  concerned  that  radioactivity 
leaking  from  the  containers  used  in  the 
dumping  wlU  have  devastating  consequences 
on  their  environment,  their  culture  and 
their  llvehood;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Japanese  dumping  plan  may 
be  contrary  to  international  law  and  may 
seriously  impair  international  relations; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  have  prepared  a 
Petition  by  and  on  behalf  of  citizens  of 
Pacific  Govemmenta  to  request  the  Japanese 
Diet  to  hold  a  formal  hearing  and  investiga- 
tion into  Japan's  proposed  nuclear  dumping; 
and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  shares  a  firm  beUef  with 
the  other  Pacific  area  resldenta  that  a  deg- 
radation of  any  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  an  adverse  effect  on  aU  the  peo- 
ple of  the  area  and  strongly  protesta  plans  by 
the  Japanese  government  to  use  the  Pacific 
as  a  disposal  site  for  unwanted  nuclear  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel;   now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1981.  the 
Senate  concurring,  that  the  Hbuae  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  Eleventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regu- 


lar Saaaton  of  1981,  do  hereby  join  in  the 
Petition  filed  by  and  on  behalf  of  Citlzena 
of  Pacific  lalanda.  International  Organlaa- 
tlona  and  Pacific  Oovenunenta  concerning 
the  Japanese  Qovemment's  proposal  for  Pa- 
cific Ocean  nuclear  dumping;  and 

"B«  it  further  resolved  that  duly  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transnUtted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Stata.  the  Preaident  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Honorable  Carlos  S.  Camacho. 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  lalanda. 

POM-117.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Leglalature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 
"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 
"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  ni*fc'"g  payments  to  or  conferring 
other  benefite  upon  the  several  states,  occa- 
sionally imposes  conditions  which  are  not 
reasonably  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  pay- 
menta  or  oenefits  or  which  coerce  a  state  into 
surrendering  power  reserved  to  it  by  the  10th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"¥fhereac,  This  legislature  does  not  object 
to  reasonable  and  noncoercive  conditions  at- 
tached to  federal  paymenta  and  benefita  and 
believes  Congress  shoiUd  enact  legislation 
permitting  such  reasonable  and  noncoercive 
conditions,  but  the  burden  should  be  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  show  that  a  con- 
dition Is  reasonably  related  to  the  purpose  of 
a  payment  or  other  benefit  and  upon  a  state 
to  show  that  it  is  coerced  into  surrendering 
reserved  power;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legisla- 
ture hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation,  as  foUows: 

"Every  condition  attached  to  paymenta 
made  to  or  other  benefita  conferred  upon  the 
several  States  pursuant  to  the  first  clause  in 
the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  must  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  payments  are  made  or  benefita  conferred, 
and  must  not  coerce  any  State  into  surren- 
dering any  power  reserved  to  it  by  the  tanth 
article  of  amendment. 

"If  a  condlUon  Is  challenged  in  any  court, 
tiie  burden  Is  upon  the  United  States  to  dem- 
onstrata  that  the  condition  Is  reasonably 
related  to  the  purpose  of  the  payment  or 
benefit,  and  upon  the  Stata  to  demonstrate 
coercion:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, anu  to  all  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


dlan  children  pursuant  to  treatlaa,  Isflala- 
tlon.  e:iecutl.e  orders  and  other  laws  of  the 
bmted  States;  and 

"Whereas.  Window  Bock  High  SebooL 
which  is  on  the  NarajO  inrtlan  iteaervatloa, 
was  totally  deotroyed  oy  fire  on  AprU  5.  1«81: 
and 

"Whereas.  Apache  County  High  School 
Oistricv  baomlctcd  un  ;.ppUcaUoa  in  1980  for 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  United  States 
for  school  construction  in  areas  aSacted  by 
federal  activities  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  Window  Bock  High  School:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  United  States  accorded  Apache 
County  High  School  District  number  one 
priority  status  on  the  basis  of  urgency  of 
need  for  funds  for  construction  of  a  new 
wmdow  Rock  High  School;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  on  advice  of  legal 
ooimdl.  haa  recently  accorded  Window  Bode 
High  s::bool  District  a  lower  priority  status, 
not  on  the  basis  of  urgency  of  need,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  dissolvement  of  Apache 
County  High  School  District  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  wmdow  Rock  High  School  Dis- 
trict on  July  1.  1980,  the  day  after  applica- 
tions for  funds  were  due;  and 

"Whereas,  unless  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  United  States  restores  number 
one  priority  status  to  Window  Elock  High 
School  District  for  funds  for  construction  of 
a  new  high  school  no  high  school  can  be 
buUt  because  of  lack  of  financial  resources. 
Wherefore  your  in«norlallst.  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ariaona.  the 
Senate  conctirrtng,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  President,  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  act  as  necessary  to  ensure  ttutt  wm- 
dow Rock  High  School  District  is  accorded 
number  one  priority  status  on  the  basis  at 
urgency  of  need  for  funds  for  school  con- 
struction in  areas  affected  by  federal  activi- 
ties for  the  construction  of  a  new  high 
school. 

"2.  That  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Tndlan  Affairs  and 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  act  as  necessary  to  assist  the  Window 
Rock  High  School  District  and  provide  funds 
to  address  the  emergency  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Window  Rock  High  School 
by  fire  and  to  ensure  the  continued  educa- 
tion of  the  high  school  pupils  without  major 
disruption. 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentativea  qf 
the  United  States,  each  Member  of  the  Ari- 
zona Congressional  Delegation,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  Education  and 
of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Conunissioner  of  Tndlan  Affairs." 


POM-118.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
OouncU.  of  the  City  of  Himtlngton  Park. 
CaUf .  expressing  Ite  support  of  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Administration  to  return  powers  to 
local  entities  and  urging  a  careful  imple- 
mentation of  those  efforts  in  ways  that  will 
enhance,  not  further  Impede,  home  rule: 
to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-1 19.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
"House  CoNCuaaENT  Memoeiai.  2003 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  provides 
funds  for  public  education  on  Indian  res- 
ervations; and 

"Whereas,  because  of  its  trust  relationship 
with  the  Indian  people,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  education  of  In- 


POM-120.  A  resolution  adopted  l»y  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

"HJl.  No.  513 

"Whereas,  persons  with  low  or  fixed  in- 
comes experience  difficulty  In  getting  the 
medical  attention  and  care  they  need  to 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  health:   and 

"Whereas,  community  health  centers  (such 
as  the  Waianae  Coast  Comprehensive  Health 
Center,  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan's 
preptaid  medical  plan  Z5  and  T5  proerama. 
and  the  Department  of  Health's  Urbttfi  Health 
Initiative)  provide  necessary  medical  services 
of  a  high  quaUty  at  a  coat  which  persons 
with  low  or  fixed  Incomes  can  afford  and 
these  services  help  reduce  the  need  for  more 
costly  hospitalization:  and 

"TVhereas.  community  health  centers  con- 
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tribute  to  the  loc»l  economy  by  creating  op- 
portunltlee  for  employment,  by  patroulElng 
local  euppUera  ana  boepttals.  and  by  using 
Um  aerrloea  of  the  private  medical  commu- 
nity; and 

"Whereas,  community  health  centers  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  m  many  other 
ways  positive  and  constriictlve  forces  In  their 
communities:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has,  through  legislation  and  financ- 
ing, shown  strong  support  for  community 
health  centers;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1981.  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  com- 
mended for  Its  past  support  of  community 
health  centers:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  requested  to  continue 
Its  support  of  community  health  centers  uoth 
legislatively  and  fiscally:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
delegation  to  the  United  States  Congress. 

POM-121.   A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
"HJR  42 

"Whereas  there  are  seven  different  time 
zones  within  the  boundaries  of  the  50  states 
of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  on  the  day  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion the  polls  close  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  three  hours  before  the  polls 
on  the  west  coast  and  six  hours  before  the 
polls  In  western  Alsiska:  and 

"Whereas  this  variety  of  time  zones  has 
the  capacity  to  seriously  affect  the  outcome 
of  a  presidential  election;  and 

"Whereas  news  coverage  and  projections  of 
winners  In  eastern  locations  can  substan- 
tially affect  the  voting  decisions  of  voters  In 
mldwestem  and  western  states:  and 

"Whereas  the  unhealthy  political  situation 
created  by  this  time  zone  situation  is  non- 
partisan In  nature  and  represents  a  threat  to 
the  entire  election  process;  and 

"Whereas  numerous  proposals  exist  for  rec- 
tifying the  situation.  Including  staggered 
voting  hours  under  which  all  or  most  regions 
of  the  nation  would  vote  at  the  same  time 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  State  of  Alaska  respectfully 
requests  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  initiate  studies  for  proposals  to 
aUevlate  the  effect  of  time  zones  on  the  out- 
come of  presidential  elections. 

"Cooles  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Ronald  Reaean.  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  all  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 

H^!!^~^"=*  "««'""on  adopted  by  the 
o.^^  /  R*presenutlves  of  Puerto  Rico; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"RksoLunoN 

"CTATUIKNT    or    MOTITZS 

•tlT"*.'".**™*"""''  P"»«  »>"  reported  the 

StltS"'.^' tfi'^^*'''  ^'"'"^  °'  ^^^  united 
ames.  Ronald  Reagan,  was  a  victim  as  he 

^Ac^^i^  \''°'*'  '"  '•'•  '''"O"''  Capital 

-e£r  i"oCjr.i-— j-s  '^^t 


resents,  wishes  to  express  Its  most  emphatic 
repudiation  of  this  vile  act  which  constitutes 
a  denial  of  the  Christian  values,  and  the 
democratic  principles  which  our  countries 
uphold,  and  imlte  In  a  fervent  prayer  for 
the  prompt  recovery  of  the  President  and  of 
the  other  persons  who  were  wuundeu  ac  tnac 
time. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  Puerto  Rico : 

Section  I.  To  express,  as  It  is  stated  In  this 
Resolution,  the  consternation  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  People  of  Puerto 
Rico,  caused  by  the  murderous  attempt  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Ronald  Reagan,  has  been  a  vic- 
tim; to  express  our  repudiation  of  that 
abominable  act,  and  to  unite  In  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  prompt  recovery  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  of  the  other  persons  who  were 
wounded  In  the  attempt. 

Section  a.  A  copy  or  this  Resolution  duly 
translated  into  the  English  language,  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Hon- 
orable George  Bush,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  to  tae  Honjrao.e  Al.XAn^er 
Halg,  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes; 
to  the  Con(;ress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Press,  for  its  general  diffusion." 

POM- 123.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Ice  Cream  Man- 
ufacturers, supporting  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program;  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

POM-124.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ju- 
plter-Tequesta  Republican  Club,  supporting 
President  Reagan's  prcgram  of  economic  re- 
covery; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  CommlttM  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

Alex  KojinsKl,  oi  California,  to  be  ^lecial 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  ctxnmittees 
wero  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments: 

a  736.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
iUeeally  ta'^en  fls»i  and  wildlife  (Rept.  No. 
97-123);  pursuant  to  the  order  of  March  19, 
1981,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  not  to  exceed  30  calendar  days. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  799)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  revise 
and  extend  titles  vri  and  VITI  of  such  act 
with  regard  to  training  In  the  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-124). 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  801)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Services  Act  to 
revise  provisions  relating  to  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  (Rept.  No.  97-125). 


EXECDTTVE   REPORTS   OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Kenneth  A.  GUles.  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspec- 
tion. 

Philip  F.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Com- 
mit..^».ri.-  oi  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  April  13. 
1984. 

Philip  F.  Johnson,  of  Hllnois.  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission. 

(The  above  nominations,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  CALEINDAR 

Pursuant  to  section  402(c)  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  discharged  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  128.  A  resolution  waiving  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Ccmgresslonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consid- 
eration of  title  IV  of  S.  1127,  which  au- 
thorizes supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1961  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
ticMis  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  to  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  21  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  the  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  CocRaAN.  Mr.  Lttgax. 
Mr.  ScHHiTT.  and  Mr.  DECoNciia) : 
S.  1247.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information   Act   to  provide   a  hearing   for 
persons  objecting  to  disclosures  of  private 
confidential    information,    to    preserve    the 
confidential  status  of  certain  kinds  of  pri- 
vate Information  contained  in  Government 
records,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    NICKLES    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Armstrong.     Mrs.     Hawkins.     Mr. 

D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Cochran)  : 

S.   1248.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Powerplant 

and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  to  the 

Committee    on     Environment    and    Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Borzn. 
Mr.   Chafee,   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr.   Dan- 
forth.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Denton, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Lu- 
CAR,   Mr.   Packwood.   Mr.   Proxmire, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  RtroMAN.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr.    Tower.    Mr. 
Walix>p.    Mr.    Warner.    Mr.    Prtor. 
and  Mr.  Hatakawa)    (by  request) : 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
Government-wide    efforts    to    collect    debts 
owed  the  United  States,  to  require  the  Offlce 
of    Management    and    Budget    to    establish 
regulations  for  reporting  on  debts  owed  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  additional  pro- 
cedures for  the  collection  of  debts  owed  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAUCU8: 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social   Security  Act  to  make  improvements 
in    the   professional   standards   review   pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial   Security   Act  to   increase   the   amount 
that  a  recipient  may  earn  before  being  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  In  Ijeneflts  on  account  of 
work;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Foro. 
Mr.  W«RNXR.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter,    Mr.     HuoDLSSTON,     and     Mr. 
HxixiN) : 
S.  1252.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  incentives  for 


the  use  of  coal  In  Ueu  of  Imported  enargy, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  CommlttM 

on  Finance.         „     .. 

By    isr.    CHILES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ntnnr,  and  Mr.  Hoixntos) : 
8.  1263.  A  bUl  to  tighten  the  conditions  on 
ball  for  drug  offenders;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8.  1264.  A  bill  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  programs  under  the 
National  School  Limch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
8.  1265.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  C. 
Montanee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hxruir,  and  Mr. 
Pressler) : 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  protecting  the  rights  of  consumer, 
dealers,  and  end-users;  to  the  Committee  on 
th-j  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 
8.  1257.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  navigation  project  to  maintain  a 
forty-foot  project  depth  In  the  Barbour  Ter- 
minal Chancel;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  PubUc  Works. 

8.  1258.  A  blU  to  modify  the  project  for 
navigation  at  Houston  Ship  Channel  (Greens 
Bayou) ,  Texas,  to  maintain  a  forty-foot  depth 
in  Greens  Bayou;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

8.  1259.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control  and  recreation  In  the  upper  White 
Oak  Bayou  area,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
E^nglneers,  to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control  on  Boggy  Creek  In  Austin,  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  1261.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  construct  the  project  for  naviga- 
tion Improvement  at  Brazos  Island  Harbor. 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

8.  1262.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  construct  the  project  for  flood 
control  on  Lake  Wltchita,  HoUlday  Creek, 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  1263.  A  bin  to  amend  section  i221  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

8.  1264.  A  bin  to  authorize  water  supply 
for  the  Brazos  River  Basin,  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

S.  1266.  A  bin  to  authcvlze  the  Investiga- 
tion of  water  supply  needs  In  Northeast 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

S.  1266.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  Galveston  Bay 
at  Baytown,  Texas,  project;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

8.  1267.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  municipal  us« 
of  storage  water  In  Benbrook  Dam,  Texaa, 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

S.  1268.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  Bio  Grande 
Bank  Projection  Project,  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

S.  1269.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  possible  hy- 
dropower  development  at  Town  Bluff  Dam. 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works. 

8.  1270.  A  bin  to  declare  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton Authority  Bridge  over  Greens  Bayou. 
Texas,  to  IM  for  all  purposes  "a  Uwftil 
bridge",  as  defined  In  (An  Act  to  prorlde  for 


alteration  of  certain  bridges  over  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States  for  apportion- 
ment of  costs  of  such  alternation  between 
United  States  and  owner  of  such  bridge,  and 
for  other  purposes)  approved  June  21,  1940; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  BIEGLE: 
S.  1271.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Improve  the  second 
training  program  for  air  traffic  controUers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
KaasDAtnc): 
S.  1272.  A  bUl  to  modify  certain  airport 
and  airway  user  taxes  to  provide  appropri- 
ate  funding    for    the    Airport    and    Airway 
Trust  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GoLDWA'rxa) : 

S.  1273.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Central  In- 

teUlgence  Agency  Act  of  1949.  and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 

teUlgence.  

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself.    Mr. 

STArroRo,   Mr.   Randolph,   and   Mr. 

Abdnor) : 

8.  1274.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  title  n  of  the 

Clean  Water  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 

Works. 

By  Mr.  S'TMMS: 
8.  1276.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Maria  Elba 
Leora  Hernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    MELCHm,    Mr.    BoscHwnz,   Mr. 
ZoBDtsKT,  and  Mr.  Grasslet)  : 
8.  1276.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  permit  smaU  businesses 
to  reduce  the  value  of  excess  Inventory;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
with    req>ect    to    the    regulation    of    vita- 
min   and    mineral    products    for    over-the- 
counter  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Htiman  Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kkn- 
NS)T,  and  Mr.  Hatakawa)  : 
S.    1278.   A   bill   entitled   the   "Saccharin 
Study  and  LabeUng  Act  Amendment  of  1981"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Prtor)  : 
a  1279.  A  bill  to  ammd  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come a  certain  amount  of  Interest  earned  on 
the  AU  Savers  Certlflcate  offered  only  at 
savings  Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLUBE   (by  request) : 
8.  1280.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving  fund 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

S.  1281.  A  blU  to  reduce  costs  and  the  pub- 
Uc  reporting  burden  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

8.  1282.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1976,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1601). 
to  change  the  method  by  which  payments 
are  determined,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
8.  1383  A  blU  to  consolidate  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention,  to  provide  greater  flexl- 
bUlty  to  States  In  administering  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 
8.  1284.  A  bUl  to  amend  provisions  of  law 


concerned  with  health  professions  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Couuulttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

8.  1283.  A  bin  to  extend  and  amend  various 
health  authorlUes.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

8.  1286.  A  bill  to  consoUdate  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  health  servloes.  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexlblUty  to  States  In  adminis- 
tering health  services  programs,  and  Tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Hiunan  Resources. 

8.  1287.  A  bin  to  eliminate  free  medical 
care  for  merchant  seamen,  to  permit  clostire 
of  Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DUBENBEBGEB: 
8.  1288.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  greater  energy 
conservation  by  commercial  businesses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  hlmaeU,  Mr. 
BSADLET,    Mr.    D'Amato,    Mr.    Mat- 
S17NACA.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Chars.  Mr. 
Bentben,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Quatle,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Kastxn,  Mr.  BuMms, 
Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Golowatbs)  : 
BJ.  Bes.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
March  18,  1982.  as  "National  Energy  Educa- 
tion    Day";     to    the     Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
SJ.  Bee.  85.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  30.  1981,  as  "NaUonal  Drug  Standards 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       XNTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONB 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  21  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  poi- 
alUes  for  the  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

IKCREASnrO   TGB   PKHALTIXS  FOR   n.I.EBAT.   DSUC 
TRAmCKIXC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  raise  the 
p^mlties  tor  the  trafficking  of  Illegal 
drugs  in  the  United  States.  The  bill 
would  raise  the  period  of  Imprisaunmt 
to  a  mftTiTniim  of  25  years  and  the  fine  to 

a  muTliniini  of  $100,000. 

Tliere  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  serious  increase  in  violent  crime  in 
th*s  countrv  Is  related  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  drug  trafficking.  Tlie  statistics 
are  staggering.  According  to  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  figures  for 
1979,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
data  is  available,  between  3.1  and  4  tons 
of  heroin  were  brought  illegally  into  the 
United  States.  The  retail  value  of  this 
heroin  is  estimated  to  be  up  to  $9.2 
biUion. 

Cocaine  entered  the  United  States  at 
an  estimate  level  of  25  to  31  tons  at  a 
retaU  value  of  $24.2  billion.  Between 
10,000  and  13,000  tons  of  marihuana 
came  in  at  a  street  value  of  $1U  billion. 
Other  categories  of  dangerous  drugs 
totaled  sales  (rf  close  to  $17  blllian  by 
DEA  estimates.  Again,  all  of  these  figures 
are  for  1  year— 1979. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  serious  side 
effects  to  the  illegal  importation  of  these 
dangerous  drugs,  most  of  wh*ch  are  too 
obvious  to  mention.  Deaths,  however,^ 
trlbuted  to  drug  overdoses  in  1979  wore 
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34K)0.  nxjurlM  reported  to  hospitals  and 
cUnlcs  that  were  drug  related  were 
114,000  In  that  same  year.  The  toU  on  our 
society  goes  much  deeper  than  these 

flfUZW. 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Temple 
DhlTeralty  School  of  Medicine  recently 
reported  that  a  group  of  243  addicts 
committed  almost  500,000  crimes  during 
an  11-year  period  while  they  were  using 
drugs  and  out  on  the  street.  These  statis- 
tics, compiled  by  Drs.  Ball.  Rosen. 
nueck.  and  Nuraco  at  the  school  of 
medicine  point  out  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  drug  use  and  the  commis- 
sion of  crime. 

Criminologists  have  been  telling  us  for 
yeturs  that  much  of  the  pr(H>erty  and 
8tranga--to-8tranger  crime  in  the  United 
States  is  related  to  drug  use  or  drug 
trafficking.  Surely,  these  statistics  bear 
this  out  graphically. 

Hx.  President,  the  figures  I  have  cited 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  illegal 
drugs  entering  this  country,  as  well  as 
its  impact  on  our  society,  support  the 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today.  Ma- 
jor traffickers  of  illegal  drugs  are  not 
being  punished  sufficiently  to  deter  drug 
trafficking.  It  is  too  profitable  and  imtll 
Judges  begin  to  give  sentences,  levy  fines, 
and  refuse  to  release  drug  traffickers  on 
bail  this  problem  will  never  go  away. 

Current  section  960(b)  (1)  of  the  Con- 
trc^ed  Substance  Act  carries  penalties 
of  up  to  15  years  and  $25,000  for  the 
violaticm  of  Pederal  laws  relating  to  the 
trafficking  of  schedules  I  and  n  drugs.  In 
my  opinion,  these  penalties  are  not  high 
enough. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
considering  the  criminal  code  reform 
bill,  last  year  as  S.  1722,  recognized  that 
the  penalties  for  drug  trafficking  were 
too  low  and  several  amendments  were 
offered  during  committee  consideration 
to  raise  the  penalty  for  dangerous  drugs. 
The  amendments  to  section  960(b)  (1)  of 
title  21  seek  to  approximate  the  increase 
in  penalties  then  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

"Ilie  war  on  drugs  can  be  won  and  we 
must  start  by  putting  in  prison  those 
who  repeatedly  beat  the  system  because 
of  low  fine  levels  and  low  sentences.  My 
bill  is  directed  at  these  hardcore  drug 
traffickers.  The  toll  of  their  illegal  activi- 
ties is  too  high  to  ignore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

"lliere  brjig  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd,  as 
follows: 

8.  134« 
Be  «  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  «ec- 
Uoo  sm(b)(l)  of  tltte  ai  of  the  Dnlted 
StatM  Code  la  fcmended  by  striking  the 
wortto  "fifteen  y«ars.  or  fined  not  more  than 
•35,000,  or  botl>".  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of th«  words  "M  years,  or  fined  not  more 
than  •100,000.  or  both~. 
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By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Coch- 

lAW,  Mr.  LnoAi,  Mr.  Scbkitt. 

and  Ur.  DiCoHcnn) : 

8.  1247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Freedom 

of  InfMuaUon  Act  to  provide  a  hearing 


for  persons  objecting  to  disclosures  of 
private  confidential  information,  to  pre- 
serve the  confidential  status  of  certain 
kinds  of  private  information  contained 
in  Oovemment  records,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

r^KsmtATisrrt  or  coNrmutruL  infoucation 

ACT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  today 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hatch, 
Laxalt,  Cocaiuif,  Ldcak,  Scmcrrr.  and 
DiCoHciHi,  to  introduce  legislation  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
In  April  of  1979.  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  Chrysler 
Corp.  against  Brown,  I  expressed  by  con- 
cern that  the  FOIA  had  in  certain  ways 
been  transformed  from  a  mechanism  by 
which  citizens  could  learn  about  the  op- 
erations of  their  Oovemment  into  an  in- 
strument for  industrial  espionage. 

This  bill  responds  to  that  problem  by 
amending  the  POIA  to  give  the  person 
who  submits  private  information  to  the 
Government  noUce  when  disclosure  of 
that  information  is  reciuested  and  to  give 
the  submitter  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  objections  to  the  release  of  the  in- 
formation. Furthermore,  this  bill  modi- 
fies the  FOIA  to  refiect  the  original 
intention  of  Congress  that  information 
normally  not  disclosed  by  the  submitter 
should  not  be  released  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  FOIA. 

Congress  never  intended  the  FOIA  to 
be  used  for  unrestricted  access  to  other- 
wise nonpublic  information  submitted  by 
private  citizens.  The  FOIA  was  originally 
an  amendment  to  the  public  informaUon 
provisions  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  which  narrowed  the  standards 
by  which  agencies  could  withhold  Gov- 
ernment information  from  the  public 
and  abolished  the  requirement  that  the 
requester  had  to  show  his  direct  interest 
in  obtahilng  the  requested  records 

««f"  "^"^  ^^  ^^-  Congress  did 
not  anticipate  what  we  have  seen  come 
to  pass  the  increased  use  of  the  FOIA 
to  obtahi  private  data  from  Government 
files.  While  the  FOIA  has  opened  Gov- 
ernment files  to  an  even  greater  extent 
tnose  same  Government  files  have  been 
absorbing  an  unprecedented  amount  of 
information  from  the  private  sector 
Thus  Government  files  contain  much 
valuable  and  sensitive  Information  about 
private  citizens  and  businesses;  and  the 
abuse  of  the  FOIA  can  have  dramatlcaUy 
harmful  consequences. 

This  abuse  has  become  widespread  As 
one  informed  witness  described  the  sit- 
uaUon  in  testimony  before  a  subc<«n- 
mittee  of  the  Rouse  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee: 

Today,  the  POIA  Is  being  utlii»d  bv  an  ex- 
tremrty  dlverM  group  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing ..  .  private  dau.  The  act  has  been  em- 
ployed by  competitors,  analysts,  investors, 
disgruntled  employees,  potential  and  exist- 
ing advene  litigants,  self-styled  "public  In- 
terest" groups,  foreign  business  and  govem- 
mentaand  a  wide  variety  of  ottaera  to  obtain 
Information  ooneemlng  private  buslneaaes 
which,  but  for  the  FOIA.  woulf*  not  b<»  avail- 
able to  them.  Tet.  now.  for  tb«  price  of  a 
postag*  stamp,  such  peraona  can  generally 
obtain  such  data  from  Federal  agendaa. 

In  short,  as  this  expert  explained: 
WhUe   inltlaUy    Intended    to   serve   as   a 
means  for  the  puUle  to  laam  mora  about  Ito 
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Oovemment.  the  act  has  Increaalngly  become 
a  vehicle  for  aurveUlanea.  at  public  expenae 
of  the  private  affalra  of  oommarclal  anter- 
prlses  by  their  advataarlaa 

SmaU  businesses,  in  particular.  sulTer 
severely  from  the  constant  espionage  of 
their  private  data.  This  commercial  spy- 
ing, with  the  intention  of  pilfering  in- 
ventions and  innovations,  tends  to  stifle 
growth  of  new  enterprises,  often  the 
originators  of  significant  technological 
advances. 

The  use  of  the  FOIA  as  a  tool  for  in- 
dustrial espionage  has  reached  such  a 
level  that  businesses  have  been  organised 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  blanket 
FOIA  requests  and  selling  the  business 
information  gleaned  from  the  released 
records.  Indeed.  Prof.  Allen  Wein- 
stein,  an  eminent  historian  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  forthcoming  report  on  the 
FOIA,  has  concluded  that — 

|M|ore  than  three  out  of  every  five  FOIA 
requests  are  filed  not  by  the  scholars,  cru- 
sading congressmen,  public-interest  advo- 
cates and  enterprising  Journalists  for  whom 
the  act  was  Intended,  but.  rather,  by  the 
bu-lness  community  and  the  law  firms  that 
represent  It. 

One  obvious  reason  for  this  problem  is 
that  the  FOIA  makes  no  provision  for 
the  rights  of  the  submitter  of  private 
information  contained  in  Oovemment 
records.  The  FOIA  sets  out  a  detailed  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  procedure  by 
which  a  requester  can  challenge  an 
agency  decision  not  to  disclose  particular 
records.  Yet  the  statute  provides  no  simi- 
lar mechanism  by  which  a  submitter  of 
confidential  information  can  challenge  a 
decision  to  release  that  information.  And 
as  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  concluded  following  its  study 
of  this  problem  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress: 

Businesses  have  a  strong  and  Identifiable 
Interest  In  maintaining  the  confidentlaUty 
of  this  Information  and  have  expressed  great 
concern  about  the  pubuc  release  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  Information  considered  by  the 
submitter  to  be  confidential. 

TP  afford  the  submitter  some  escape 
from  this  predicament,  the  courts  over 
the  last  several  years  have  recognized 
what  has  been  called  the  reverse  POIA 
lawsuit  by  which  submitters  have  been 
allowed  to  challenge  in  court  an  agency's 
decision  to  disclose  confidential  informa- 
tion. As  many  commentators  have  in- 
creasingly noted,  this  implied  relief  has 
been  beset  by  a  variety  of  practical  and 
technical  problems.  However,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  CSirysler  Corp. 
versus  Brown  has  undermined  even  this 
limited  remedy.  Simply  put,  in  the  words 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  crhrysler  "denied  the 
submitter  of  information  standing  to  in- 
voke the  FOIA  exemptions  to  prevent 
disclosure."  The  Court  did  offer  a  con- 
fused altomative  remedy :  A  cause  of  ac- 
tion under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  with  the  substantive  law  provided 
by  the  Trade  Secrets  Act. 

Ttie  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
the  Chrysler  decision  has  left  our  free- 
dom of  Information  system  with  an  in- 
adequate and  awkward  mechanism  for 
accommodating  the  interests  of  both  re- 
questers and  submitters.  Furthermore, 
the  law  as  it  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
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Chrysler  decision  may  now  operate  In 
ways  which  are  unfair  to  each  of  the  in- 
terested parties:  the  requester,  the  sub- 
mitter, and  the  agency. 

Presently,  submitters  have  no  right  to 
receive  notice  when  their  information  is 
requested  under  the  FOIA  and  have  no 
rignt  to  be  heard  before  an  agency  dis- 
closes the  information.  At  the  same  time, 
the  requester  can  appeal  a  decision  not 
to  disclose,  first  within  the  agency,  and 
then  to  the  courts. 

It  is  imrealistic  to  assume  that  an 
agency,  once  it  decides  that  no  govern- 
mental interest  prevents  disclosure,  will 
somehow  act  to  protect  the  private  inter- 
ests of  the  submitter.  Even  if  an  agency 
wanted  to  protect  these  private  interests, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  is  equipped  to  do  so. 
How  can  a  bureaucrat  in  a  Federal 
agency,  inimdated  with  thousands  of 
FOIA  requests,  evaluate  each  piece  of 
private  information  to  determine 
whether  it  constitutes  exempt  confiden- 
tial information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
could  be  harmful  to  a  particular  busi- 
ness? 

This  silence  of  the  FOIA  regarding 
submitters'  rights  has  served  only  to  pro- 
duce Utigatlon.  as  submitters  have  had 
no  recourse,  when  they  did  have  advance 
notice  of  an  impending  disclosure,  but  to 
leap  into  court  to  seek  injimctions  of 
contemplated  FOIA  disclosures.  Such  a 
lawsuit  often  puts  the  requester  in  an 
awkward  position.  The  requester  has  an 
obvious  interest  in  participating  in  such 
a  suit,  but  the  POIA  requires  him  to  ex- 
haust his  administrative  remedies  before 
he  goes  into  court.  Thus,  the  requester 
ends  up  fighting  on  two  fronts. 

The  bill  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in- 
troduces today  attempts  to  deal  with 
these  problems  in  two  ways.  Plrst,  a  pro- 
cedure is  set  up  within  an  agency  to 
allow  a  submitter  to  express  his  objec- 
tions to  the  disclosure  of  confidential  in- 
formaticm.  When  an  agency  receives  a 
FOIA  request  for  a  record  containing 
such  information,  it  is  required  to  give 
the  submitter  notice  of  the  request.  The 
submitter  then  may  submit  written  ob- 
jections to  disclosure  of  the  information 
or  request  an  informal  hearing  before  the 
agency,  or  both.  If  still  dissatisfied  fol- 
lowing these  procedures,  the  submitter 
may  appeal  to  the  courts  for  de  novo  re- 
view of  the  case.  This  appeal  to  the  courts 
is  a  mirror  image  of  the  Judicial  review 
now  available  to  requesters. 

The  time  periods  set  out  for  these  vari- 
ous procedures  have  been  determined  In 
the  spirit  of  accommodating  the  needs  of 
the  submitter  in  making  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  his  objections  and  the  interest  of 
the  requester  in  receiving  a  prompt  re- 
sponse to  his  request.  Far  from  prolong- 
ing the  resolution  of  POIA  controversies, 
it  can  be  expected  that  these  proceedings 
will  expedite  the  workings  of  the  whole 
POIA  mechanism.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  a  submitter  Is  no  longer 
forced  into  the  time  consuming  and  rigid 
procedure  of  the  courts  but  mav  present 
his  concerns  in  the  relatively  more  expe- 
ditious context  of  an  informal  agency 
proceeding.  It  is  likely  that  many  sub- 
mitters will  feel  no  need  to  pursue  their 
case  to  the  courts.  If  a  particular  matter 


were  carried  to  the  courts,  those  proceed- 
ings would  certainly  take  no  longer  than 
they  do  now. 

Care  has  also  been  taken  to  include 
provisions  In  this  bill  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  requesters.  A  requester  is  no- 
tified when  the  provisions  of  this  Ull 
KpsHy  to  his  request  and  is  similarly  noti- 
fied of  important  steps  in  the  proceed- 
ings, such  as  when  the  agency  grants  a 
submitter  an  informtJ  hearing.  If  t^e 
time  periods  of  the  bill  are  not  followed, 
or  if  the  requester  is  not  kept  advised  of 
the  proceedings,  he  may  proceed  directly 
to  court. 

The  second  amoidment  made  by  this 
bill  directly  affects  the  so-called  trade 
secrets  exemption  of  the  FOIA.  In  its 
present  form,  this  provision  exempts 
trade  secrets  and  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  InformatitKi  from  the 
mandatory  disclosure  requirements  of 
POIA.  To  determine  what  is  confidential, 
the  courts  have  developed  the  "substan- 
tial competitive  harm  test"  which  char- 
acterizes information  as  confidential  if 
its  disclosure  is  likely  to  cause  substantial 
harm  to  the  competitive  positi<«i  of  tiie 
submitter,  or  If  such  disclosure  will  im- 
pair the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
obtain  necessary  infomation  in  the 
future.  Because  the  application  of  this 
test  requires  a  court  to  delve  into  the 
murky  area  of  an  individual  business' 
"competitive  position,"  this  test  has  gen- 
erated much  confusion  and  litigation. 

Yet  this  judicially  created  test  is  clear- 
ly at  odds  with  the  intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  this  exemption.  The 
legislative  history,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  reports,  conclusively  indicates  that 
this  exemption  was  intended  to  protect 
information  which — and  here  I  quote 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  report— 
"would  customarily  not  be  released  to  the 
public  by  the  person  from  whom  it  was 
obtained."  This  understanding  requires 
no  uncoiain  analysis  of  "competition," 
but  rtUes  on  a  more  veriflahle  fact,  the 
practice  of  the  submitter. 

This  bill  tho^fore  amends  the  trade 
secrets  exempti<m  to  specifically  include 
in  its  scope  infcxmation  not  customarily 
disclosed  by  tbe  submitter.  The  Senator 
f  nmx  JTanmm  bc^cves  that  this  change  in 
the  FOIA  will  increase  the  certainty  in 
the  applicatixMi  of  this  exemption,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  needless  and  costly 
litigation  which  has  swirled  around  this 
statute  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  make  the  trade 
secrets  exemption  mandatory  unless 
either  the  submitter  coosaited,  or  did 
not  object,  to  disclosure,  or  the  agency 
could  demonstrate  an  overriding  public 
interest  in  disclosure.  This  change  re- 
sponds to  the  bidding  in  the  Chrjrsler 
decision  that  the  POIA  exemptions  were 
only  discretitmary;  that  is,  if  an  exemp- 
tion m>plied  in  a  particular  case,  the 
agency  could  still  decide  to  disclose  the 
requested  Information. 

One  can  argue  that  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  disclose  inf  ormatlon  in 
this  fashl<m  where  the  information  orig- 
inated in  the  Government.  Where  a  pri- 
vate party  produces  the  information, 
however,  none  of  the  motivation  behind 
the  FOIA  suggests  that  the  Government 


should  be  able  to  disclose  it  at  wilL  llius. 
this  bill  would  close  off  the  discretion 
of  agencies  to  release  confidential  com- 
mercial information. 

In  the  extended  eff  (nt  of  preparing  this 
complicated  legislation,  my  staff  and  I 
have  had  the  assistance  of  several  ex- 
perts in  this  area.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  extend  my 
thanks  to  Mr.  Burt  Braverman,  one  of 
the  attorneys  who  argued  the  Chrysler 
case,  Mr.  Thomas  Hussey,  an  attorney 
now  in  private  practice  who  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  served  in  the  FOIA  section 
of  the  CMvil  Division  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  Mr.  James  O'Reilly,  the 
author  of  perhaps  the  leading  treatise  on 
the  FOIA.  These  gentlemen  contributed 
great  amoimts  of  their  valuable  time  and 
energy  to  insure  that  this  bill  responsibly 
addressed  these  significant  problems  sur- 
rounding our  system  for  disclosure  of 
Government  information. 

In  sum.  this  bill  is  narrowly  directed 
toward  certain  specific  problems  that 
have  plagued  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  res- 
olution of  these  problems  is  long  overdue. 
The  drafters  of  the  FOIA  did  not  ap- 
preciate these  defects  in  the  statute,  and 
this  bill  in  no  way  undermines  the  pur- 
pose of  the  FOIA.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  recommends  this  bill  to  his  col- 
leagues as  a  balanced  piece  of  legislation 
worthy  of  their  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd,  as 
follows: 

a  1347 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
aiio«T  imx 

Sbcttok  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  ttte 
"Preservation  of  OcMifldentlal  Information 
Act.'" 

iroTicK  or  xcQCTsr  roa  Diact^osuas  amd 
uryoaMAi.  hxabimg  paocn>Tmx 

Sac.  3.  BeeOau  663(a)  of  tltte  6.  United 
States  Code,  U  amwnl«wl  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  paragr^h  («)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)(A)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  receives 
a  request  for  records  which  cont.aln  or  are 
based  on  information  not  already  In  the 
pubUc  domain  which  has  been  obtained 
from  any  private  source  or  which  ooncema 
any  IndlvlduaUy  Identifiable  private  party. 
and  the  agency  has  not  decided  to  wlthhcM 
such  records,  the  agency  shall,  within  ten 
working  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
request,  give  written  notice  to  the  submitter 
of  the  Information  contained  In  the  record. 
or  on  which  the  record  U  based,  of  such 
request.  This  notice  shall  describe  the  nature 
and  settle  of  the  request  and  advise  the  sub- 
mitter of  his  right  to  submit  written  objec- 
tions and  his  right  to  an  Informal  ex  parte 
hearing  ptirsuant  to  this  paragraph. 

"(U)  roe  the  ptirpoaea  of  thU  aactton.  the 
terma  "private  source'  and  "private  party" 
refer  to  any  person  (as  defined  by  section 
661  of  this  title)  who  Is  not  an  agency  (as 
defined  by  this  section),  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  agency,  or  any  instrumen- 
taUty.  officer,  or  employee  of  a  State  or  local 
government. 

•"(Ill)  For  tbe  pnrpoaea  of  thto  aaetlan. 
tiM  tana  'cubmltter*   includaa  the  private 
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aouroa  who  pw»?td»d  the  requMttd  reooitl. 
ttM  informAUon  oontalned  In  the  r«quest«d 
record  or  on  which  th«  requMted  record  Is 
beaed.  the  private  proprietor  of  such  Infor- 
matlon.  ftnd  the  IndlTldiuUly  Identifiable 
priTAte  p*rt7  who  Is  the  subject  of  such  in- 
formation. 

"(B)(1)  The  submitter  may.  within  ten 
worklnc  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice.  pro- 
Tide  the  agency  wlUi  written  objections  to 
disclosure  of  the  reccnis  requested,  clearly 
and  succinctly  describing  the  factual  and 
legal  grounds  for  the  objections. 

(U)  Upon  proper  request  by  the  submitter 
made  within  five  working  days  after  receipt 
of  the  notice,  the  agency  shall  provide  the 
submitter  with  an  opportunity  for  an  In- 
formal ex  parte  hearing  at  a  location  suit- 
able for  the  Interests  of  the  submitter  and 
of  the  agency,  except  that  the  agency  may 
deny  a  request  for  hearing  upon  a  written 
determination  that  on  the  particular  facts 
of  the  case  the  request  Is  clearly  frivolous. 
the  requested  hearing  would  severely  preju- 
dice specifically  stated  interests  of  the  agen- 
cy or  Identified  third  parties,  or  the  re- 
quested hearing  has  been  rendered  unnec- 
essary by  virtue  of  a  determination  to  deny 
the  underlying  request  for  disclosure.  This 
hearing  shall  be  held  no  later  than  thirty 
days  after  the  agency  receives  the  request 
for  a  hearing,  but  not  earlier  than  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  submitter  to  prepare  bis 
presentation  for  the  hearing. 

"(HI)  The  time  UmlU  set  forth  In  this 
subparagraph  may  be  extended  by  the 
agency  where  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  u>  permit  development  of  the 
evidence  for  the  record  or  where  required  by 
other  exceptional  circumstances.  When  an 
agency  extends  such  time  limits,  it  shall 
make  a  written  finding  of  such  circum- 
stances, specifically  describing  each  such  cir- 
cumstance and  why  such  circumstance  justi- 
fies an  extension  of  the  applicable  time  lim- 
its. The  agency  shall  send  the  submitter  a 
copy  of  this  finding  by  certified  or  registered 
maU. 

"(C)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
agency  receives  the  written  objections  of  the 
submitter,  or.  if  an  Informal  ex  parte  hearing 
was  held,  within  thirty  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  the  agency  shall  make 
a  final  decision  regarding  disclosure  of  the 
requested  agency  records,  unless  such  time 
limitations  are  extended  by  the  agency  due 
to  the  existence  of  exceptional  circumstances 
Justifying  such  extension.  When  the  agency 
extends  such  time  limitations,  it  shall  make 
a  written  finding  of  such  circumstances,  spe- 
cifically describing  each  such  circumstance 
and  why  such  circumstance  jiistlflee  an  ex- 
tension of  the  applicable  time  limits.  The 
agency  shall  send  the  submitter  a  copy  of 
this  finding  by  certified  or  registered  mall. 

"(U)  When  the  agency  makes  its  final 
decision,  it  shall  give  the  submitter  written 
notice  of  Its  decision  by  certified  or  regis- 
tered mall.  Where  the  agency  has  decided  to 
disclose  the  records  requested,  this  notice 
shall  clearly  describe  the  factual  and  legal 
grounds  on  which  the  agency  based  Its 
decision. 

"(D)  An  agency  may  not  disclose  records 
which  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  unless — 

*'(i)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  request  for  disclosure  and  the  sub- 
mitter has  not  provided  the  agency  with 
written  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
records  requested  or  requested  an  informal 
ex  parte  hearing. 

'(11)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
subml;slan  of  written  objections  where  the 
submitter  has  not  requested  an  Informal  ex 
parte  bearing,  or  where  the  request  of  the 
submitter  for  such  bearing  was  denied,  or 


"(111)  more  than  ten  working  days  have 
passed  since  the  submitter  received  notice 
of  the  final  decision  of  the  agency  following 
an  Informal  ex  parte  hearing. 

"(E)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  gives  a  sub- 
mitter written  notice  of  a  request  for  agency 
records  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  the 
agency  shall  also  give  the  requester  written 
notice  by  certified  or  registered  mall  that  the 
record  requested  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  and  that  notice  of  the  re- 
quest Is  being  given  to  the  submitter:  i>ro- 
vided,  howtver.  That  such  notice  shall  not 
describe  or  Identify  In  any  way  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  requested  record,  or  on 
which  the  record  is  based,  or  Identify  the 
submitter  of  such  information. 

"(11)  Whenever  an  agency  grants  the  re- 
quest of  a  submitter  for  an  Informal  ex  parte 
hearing,  the  agency  shall  give  the  requester 
written  notice,  by  certified  or  registered  mall, 
that  an  Inform^  hearing  wlU  be  held  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

"(Ul)  At  the  same  time  the  agency  gives 
notice  of  Its  decision  to  the  submitter,  the 
agency  shall  give  a  similar  written  notice  of 
Its  decision  to  the  requester  by  cntlfied  or 
registered  mall.  Where  the  agency  has  de- 
cided not  to  disclose  the  requested  record  or 
part  thereof,  the  notice  shall  be  made  In  such 
a  n^uiner  so  as  not  to  prejudice  In  any  way 
the  st«tus  of  the  record,  or  part  thereof,  as 
exempt  from  the  disclosure  provisions  of  this 
section. 

u  v )  Whenever  an  agency  extends  the  time 
limitations  set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (B) 
or  (C),  the  agency  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
written  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances 
to  the  requester  by  certified  or  registered 
mall  at  the  same  time  suoh  finding  is  sent 
to  the  submitter:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
the  copy  of  such  findings  sent  to  the  re- 
quester shall  not  prejudice  in  any  way  the 
status  of  the  record,  or  part  thereof,  as  ex- 
empt from  the  (Mscloeure  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(F)  The  requester  may  deem  the  request 
for  disclosure  of  records  denied  If — 

"(1)  more  than  forty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  the  requested 
record  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  requester  has  not  received 
written  notice  that  an  Informal  ex  parte 
heirlng  has  been  granted,  written  notloe  of 
the  final  decision  of  the  ageiKy,  or  a  copy  of 
the  findings  of  exceptional  circumstances  re- 
quiring an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  or  (C):  or 

"(11)  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  re- 
quester received  notice  that  an  informal  ex 
parte  ^earlng  his  been  granted,  the  requester 
hss  not  received  either  written  notice  of  the 
final  dedsdon  of  the  agency  or  a  copy  of  the 
findings  of  exceptional  clrcuinetances  requir- 
ing an  extension  of  the  time  limits  of  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  or  (C): 

"(O)  Any  written  finding  made  by  an  agen- 
cy that  exceptional  circumstances  require  an 
extension  of  the  time  limits  of  subparagraphs 
(B)  or  (C)  shall  be  subject  to  review  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  In  which  the  complainant  resides,  or 
hss  his  principal  place  of  business,  or  In 
which  the  agency  records  are  located,  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the  reviewing 
court  finds  the  challenged  extension  to  be 
imwirranted  by  the  facts.  It  mav  declare  such 
extension  Invalid  and  order  such  relief  as  It 
deems  proper.  Including  Initiating  de  novo 
review  of  the  request  for  disclosure  sad  the 
related  objections  of  the  submitter,  pursuant 
to  eubparagraph  (H) .  and  ordering  the  award 
of  attorney  fees,  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(4)(E)  of  this  section. 

"(H)(1)  Any  determination  made  bv  an 
agency  following  the  procedures  provided  by 
this  paragraph  to  disclose  all  or  part  of  the 
records  requested  to  be  disclosed  shall  be 
subject  to  de  novo  review  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  dUtrlct  in  which 


the  complainant  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  In  which  the  agency 
records  containing  the  Information  are  situ- 
ated, or  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  dis- 
trict court  may  examine  the  contents  of  such 
records  in  camera  to  determine  whether  such 
records  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  withheld 
under  any  of  the  exemptions  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.  The  burden  Is  on 
the  agency  to  sustain  Its  action  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(11)  The  court  may  aaaeis  against  the 
United  States  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
other  litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  In 
any  case  under  this  subsection.  In  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 

"(I)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  will  be  con- 
strued to  be  In  derogation  of  any  other  rights 
established  by  law  protecting  the  confiden- 
tiality of  private  Information.". 

coNToaMiNO  AMuroMsirrs 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  66a(a)  (3)  of  Utle  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection"  Immediately  after  "this  sub- 
section". 

(b)  Section  553(a)  (4)  (B)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "On" 
at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection, 
on". 

(c)  Section  66a(a)  (6)  (A)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Each"  at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, each". 

(d)  Section  55a(a)  (6)  (B)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In" 
at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsection. 
In". 

(e)  Section  663(a)  («)  (C)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Any"  at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any". 

EZellPTION     FOB     COWFIDMCnAI.     DiroaMATlON 

8«c.  4.  (a)  Section  563(b)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "This" 
at  the  beginning  of  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "The  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  this". 

(b)  Section  553(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  subject  to  provisions  of  subsection 
(f),  (A)  trade  secrets,  (B)  confidential  or 
privileged  commercial  or  financial  Informa- 
tion, (C)  proprietary  Information  which 
would  not  customarily  be  disclosed  to  the 
public  by  the  person  from  whom  It  was  ob- 
tained, or  (D)  Information  which  the  agency 
In  good  faith  has  obligated  itself  not  to 
disclose;". 

(c)  Section  663  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (e)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(f)  An  agency  shall  not  disclose  any 
records  containing  or  based  on.  Information' 
described  under  subsection  (b)  (4)   unless— 

"(I)  the  submitter  of  such  Information 
consents  In  writing  to  Its  disclosure; 

"(3)  the  submitter  of  such  Information 
did  not  make  a  timely  objection  to  Its  dis- 
closure pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  or 

"(3)  the  agency  can  demonstrate  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  failure  of 
the  agency  to  disclose  the  records  would  seri- 
ously Injure  an  overriding  public  Interest.". 

Sec.    6.   Section    1006   of   title    18,   United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof   "This   section   shall   be   deemed   to 
fall  within  the  provisions  of  section  663  (b) 
(3)  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code.". 


May  SI  mi 
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AFPUCATIOir 

Sxc.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  requests  for  disclosure  of  agency 
records  submitted  after  the  eflecUve  date  of 
thU  Act.« 


By   Mr.   NICKLES    (fw  himself, 
Mr.  Armstroho,  Mrs.  Hawkihs, 
Mr.  D'AxATO,  and  Mr.  Coch- 
ran) : 
8. 1248.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978;  to 
the   Commtttee   on   Environtnent   and 
PubUc  Works. 

BCPIAL    op   POWntPtAMT    AND    IMUUSTUAI.   PtTSL 
trSB   ACT   OP    19TS 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  wUl  provide 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978.  This  act 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  counter- 
productive to  the  energy  and  economic 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Although  I  am  certain  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  shortfalls  of 
this  act,  I  would  like  to  address  the  more 
serious  problems  for  the  record  at  this 
time. 

Presently,  the  United  States  imports  6 
million  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  other 
hydrocarbon  products  daily.  This  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  has  adversely 
affected  our  economy,  strained  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  endangered  our  indus- 
trial and  military  security.  We  can  dis- 
place a  large  quantity  of  this  imported 
oil  with  an  alternate  fuel,  in  this  case 
natural  gas.  The  gas  pipelines  and  as- 
sociated delivery  systems  are  already  in 
place  and  recent  domestic  exploration 
efforts  have  improved  our  supply  to  the 
po  nt  that  gas  is  both  plentiful  and  cost 
effective.  But  there  is  an  impediment  to 
this  solution.  The  impediment  is  the 
Fuel  Use  Act  that  mandates  that  our  gas- 
burning  utilities  and  industries  cease 
rather  than  increase  their  burning  of 
gas  by  the  year  1990.  Puch  a  mandate  is 
clearly  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Second,  the  utilities  of  this  country 
are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ships due  in  part  to  the  high  cost  of 
capital. 

The  ofT-gas  provisions  of  the  f^wA  Use 
Act  would  intensify  t^ose  hardships  by 
forcing  utilities  into  the  capital  markets 
for  the  additional  $50  to  $60  billion  that 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  mandated 
conversiOTis  of  existsing  facilities.  Mr 
President,  these  conversion  costs  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  form  of  tremendous  rate  escalati(His. 
But  the  true  cost  would  not  stop  there. 
The  upward  pressure  on  interests  that 
would  come  about  because  of  this  forced 
borrowing  would  impact  every  sector  of 
the  economy.  In  this  way  the  Fuel  Use 
Act  actually  Impedes  economic  recovery 
efforts. 

Mv  last  point  is  a  i^iilosophlcal  one.  If 
our  free  enterprise  svstem  is  to  cmtinue 
Its  role  in  our  society.  Qovemment  must 
quit  attranpting  to  interfere  with  the 
supply/demand  balance  that  so  properly 
and  efficiently  allocates  our  resources. 
Th's  act  is  a  orime  example  of  nn  inflex- 
ible law  roisallocating  a  valuable  resource 
and  causing  the  whole  Notion  to  lose  out 
in  the  bargain. 


In  summary,  the  Fuel  Use  Act  is  a 
wasteful,  lnflatl(Hiary  mistake  that  we 
need  to  correct.  There  can  be  no  logic  in 
replacing  near-new  generating  capacity. 
We  cannot  justify  impcKting  oil  unneces- 
sarJy  and  we  certainly  cannot  with  fore- 
knowledge allow  an  unneeded  law  to 
push  high  interest  rates  yet  higher.  Mr. 
President,  colleagues,  for  these  reasons, 
I  urge  that  we  act  to  repeal  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Chafes,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Danpohth,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  E>omenici,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Proxiore,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  RuDMAN,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Tower,    ISx. 
Wallop,  and  Mr.  Warner)   (by 
request) : 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Government-wide  efforts  to  collect 
debts  owed  the  United  States,  to  re- 
quire  the   Office   of   Management   and 
Budget  to  establish  regulations  for  re- 
porting   on    debts    owed    the    United 
States,  and  to  provide  additional  proce- 
dures for  the  collection  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

DEBT  COLLECTION  ACT  OP  1981 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation,  on  behalf  of 
President  Reagan,  which  addresses  the 
most  shocking  example  of  waste  and  mis- 
management of  public  funds  I  have  en- 
countered in  my  15  years  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. I  am  happy  to  welcome  20  cospon- 
sors  on  this  legislation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
emments  failure  to  collect  billions  of 
dollars  in  loans  and  other  debts  is  a  na- 
tional outrage.  Swift  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  give  Uncle  Sam  new  tools 
and  incentives  to  put  some  teeth  into 
d^t  collection.  It  will  enable  us  to  save 
the  nearly  $3.5  billion  that  President 
Reagan  has  assumed  in  his  budget  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  from  improved 
debt  collection.  These  significant  savings 
can  be  achieved  merely  by  collecting 
what  is  already  owed. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  world's 
largest  credit  institution.  It  is  now  owed 
a  staggering  $175  billion.  More  than  half 
of  this  is  owed  by  students,  farmers, 
small  businesses  and  others  who  have 
borrowed  from  any  of  358  Government 
long-term  loan  programs.  The  rest  of  the 
$175  billion  is  due  from  interest  on  de- 
linquent loans,  overpayments  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  program  benefici- 
aries, and  impaid  taxes. 

The  Government's  record  in  protecting 
the  taxpayers*  investment  in  Federal 
credit  programs  is  shocking — a  slap  In 
the  face  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
In  fiscal  year  1979  alone,  over  $25  billion, 
more  than  half  of  what  was  due  to  be 
repaid  that  year,  was  not  collected. 
Losses  from  imcollected  debts  are  in- 
creasing by  23  percent  each  year. 

This  situation  s-mply  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  If  we  do  not  crack 
down  on  those  defaulting  on  a  Govern- 
ment loan,  how  can  we  justify  asking  our 


honest  constituents  to  make  sacrifices  to 
cut  Federal  spending? 

What  can  we  say  to  the  stralght-A 
student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who 
is  losing  his  student  loan?  Why  should 
he  sacrifice  while  those  who  are  delin- 
quent in  paying  back  old  student  loans, 
an  astonishing  81  percent  of  the  borrow- 
ers, are  not?  

What  can  we  tell  the  CETA  worker  in 
East  St.  Louis  who  is  losing  her  job? 
Should  she  lose  her  paychecks  while  al- 
most 80,000  Federal  employees  who  have 
defaulted  on  Government  debts  cannot 
have  even  1  cent  of  their  paychecks  set 
aside  to  recover  the  unpaid  debt?  I  should 
add  that  some  of  these  defaulting  Fed- 
eral workers  make  nearly  $50,000  per 
year. 

Finally,  what  can  we  say  to  the  Chicago 
commuter  whose  subway  tokens  get  more 
and  more  expensive  every  year?  How  can 
we  cut  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit  when, 
last  year  alone,  the  U.S.  Government  lent 
$35,000  to  48  American  travelers  in  Swit- 
zerland who  needed  cash  to  buy  plane 
tickets  home?  Based  aa  the  history  of 
this  State  Department  loan  program,  we 
can  expect  less  than  half  of  this  money 
to  be  repaid. 

Let  me  menticm  one  other  consequence 
of  allowing  so  many  debtors,  many  of 
them  young  Americans,  to  ignore  their 
obligation  to  repay  their  Government. 
How  can  we  expect  them  to  respect  their 
Government?  What  kind  of  example  are 
we  setting  for  them?  I  can  understand, 
but  I  cannot  ccmdone  how  we  let  this 
happen. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been 
geared  almost  entirely  toward  getting  the 
money  out  to  the  public  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  attitude  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  has  been  lend.  lend, 
lend,  with  little  concern  for  getting  the 
money  back.  I  am  confident  that  this 
situation  can  be  turned  around.  It  can 
be  solved  with  a  new  emphasis  on  collect- 
ing debts  in  the  agencies.  It  can  be  solved 
because  the  new  administration  will  pro- 
vide the  leadership  needed  in  this  area. 
We  in  Congress  must  also  do  our  part  to 
enact  this  legislation  which  will  put  some 
teeth  into  debt  collection.  If  this  is  done, 
we  will  have  a  fighting  chance  of  collect- 
ing these  debts. 

It  is  time  to  start  running  the  business 
end  of  Government  like  a  business.  This 
legislatiMi  takes  a  major  step  in  that 
direction.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor 
of  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  David  Stockman,  the 
secti(m-by-sect:on  analysis,  and  the  Debt 
Collection  Act  of  1981  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1349 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Debt  CoUecUon  Act 
of  1981". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    5    OP   THE   UNTTED 
STATES   CODE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  552a  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  In  subsection 
(a)  thereof — 
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(1)  bj  atrlklng  out  "«nd"  kt  the  and  of 
p*r»g»ph  (fl),  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at 
tbe  end  of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  InaerUng  after 
p*ragraph  (7)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(•)  The  term  'oonsxuner  reporting 
agency*  meana — 

"(1)  a  consumer  reporting  agency  as  such 
term  Is  defined  in  subsection  (f)  of  section 
003  of  the  Pair  Credit  ReporUng  Act  (15 
U^.C.  1681a(f)),  or 

"(11)  any  person  who.  for  monetary  fees, 
dues,  or  on  a  cooperative  nonprofit  basis, 
recuUrly  engages  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
pracUce  of  (I)  obtaining  credit  or  other  In- 
formation on  consumers  for  the  purpose  of 
fximlshlng  such  Information  to  consumer 
reporting  agencies  (as  defined  In  clause  (1) 
of  this  paragraph) .  or  (U)  serving  as  a  mar- 
keting agent  \mder  arrangements  enabling 
third  parties  to  obtain  such  Information 
from  such  reporting  agencies.". 

(b)  section  5S3a  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  further  amended  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof— 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (b)  (10).  by  striking  out 
"or": 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)(  11).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlng: 

"(13)  to  a  consumer  reporting  agency, 
consistent  with  the  provlslonii  of  section  3 
of  this  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1981". 

(c)  Section  652»  of  Utle  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  further  amended  in  subsec- 
tion (m)  thereof — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "When  an  agency  pro- 
vides" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2).  when 
an  agency  provide";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  A  consumer  reporting  agency  to 
which  a  record  Is  disclose  und?r  subsection 
(b)(12)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  contractor  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section.". 
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vide,  prior  to  the  notification  of  any  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  section  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  permitted  by  law; 

(3)  shall,  prior  to  the  notification  under 
paragraph  (1).  obtain  satisfactory  assur- 
ances from  such  consumer  r^Mrtlng  agency 
concerning  the  compliance  of  the  consumer 
reporUng  agency  with  the  Fair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act  and  any  other  Federal  law  gov- 
erning the  provision  of  consumer  credit  In- 
formation; and. 

(4)  shall  promptly  notify  the  consumer 
repcrtlng  agency  of  any  substantial  change  In 
the  status  or  amoimt  of  such  Indebte^lne-'s 
and,  upon  the  request  of  any  such  consumer 
reoortlng  agency  for  verification  of  any  or 
all  Information  so  released,  promptly  verify 
or  correct,  as  appropriate,  such  Information. 

USX  or  SOCIAL  sxcnaiTT  traiiBXBs 
Sbc.  4.  (a)  Departments  and  agencies  shall 
require  Individuals  applying  for  credit,  fi- 
nancial assistance  or  payment  which  may 
result  In  an  Indebtedness  to  the  United 
St»te8  or  any  agency  thereof  to  furnish  their 
social  security  number  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirements outlined  in  paragn^h  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Social  security  numbers  obtained  un- 
der paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  will  be 
used  for  verification  of  applicant's  Identity 
In  connection  with  credit  management  and 
debt  collection  purposes  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act 
of  1966  or  other  statutory  authority. 
B&LAiT  oiTsrr 


DISCLOST7XK    TO    A    CONSUMES    REPOmNG 
ACXNCT 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  head  of  an  agency  or 
his  designee  attempts  to  collect  a  claim  of 
the  United  States  und?r  section  3(a)  of  the 
Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966  (31 
US.C.  9S2(a) ).  or  other  statutory  authority, 
the  head  of  the  agency  or  his  designee — 

(1)  may  notify  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  that  a  person  Is  responsible  for  a 
claim  If — 

(A)  the  head  of  the  asency  or  his  designee 
has  sent  a  written  notice  to  the  most  re- 
cently available  address  for  such  person  in- 
forming such  person  that  ths  agency  intends 
to  notify  a  constmier  reoortlni?  atrency.  In 
not  less  than  sixty  days  after  sending  such 
notice,  that  the  person  is  responsible  for 
such  claim; 

(B)  such  notice  includes  the  specific  In- 
formation Intended  to  be  released,  and  a 
statement  of  such  person's  right  to  a  full 
explanation  of  the  claim  and  to  dispute  any 
Information  concerning  the  claim  In  the  rec- 
ords of  the  agency:  and 

(C)  such  person — 

(1)  ha*  not  repa'd  or  agreed  to  repay  such 
Claim  under  a  repavment  plan  which  Is 
a^eeable  to  the  head  of  the  agency  or  his 
designee  and  is  m  a  written  form  signed  by 
such  person,  or  e  "*  uy 

(II)  has  not  filed  for  review  of  such  claim 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section:  and 

(2)  shall  provide,  upon  request  of  any  per- 

J^r  .!,itr?  ."^  *•'*  '«"°*^  '°  ^  responsible 
for  such  claim,  for  the  review  of  the  obllea- 

^L°.-f "*'*'. P'"°°-  '"*>  »"  opportunity  for 
reconsideration  of  the  initial  decision  upon 
review,  and  under  such  regulations  and  oro- 
c«l«re.  as  the  head  of  the  agency  m^y  pro- 


Sec.  5.  (a)  The  title  and  first  sentence  of 
section  6614(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follow9: 
"i  5614  Installment  deduction  for  Indebted- 
ness to  the  United  States 
"(a)(1)    When  the  head  of  an  agency  or 
his  designee,  or  the  head  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  his  designee,  determines  that  an  em- 
ployee, member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  Re- 
serve of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  indebted  to 
the  United  States,  or  is  so  notified  by  the 
head  of  another  agency  or  bis  designee,  or 
the  head  of  the  Postal  Sei^vlce  or  his  designee, 
the   amount   of   Indebtedness   may   be   col- 
lected In  monthly  Installments,  or  at  official- 
ly established   pay  Intervals,   by  deduction 
from  the  current  pay  account  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. The  deductions  may  be  made  from 
basic  pay.  special  pay,  incentive  pay,  retired 
pay,  retainer  pay,  or,  In  the  case  of  an  Indi- 
vidual not  entitled  to  basic  pay.  other  au- 
thorized pay.  The  amount  deducted  for  any 
period  may  not  exceed  twenty-five  percent 
of  disposable  pay.  unless  the  deduction  of  a 
greater  amount  Is  necessary  to  make  the  col- 
lection within  the  period  of  anticipated  ac- 
tive duty  or  employment.  If  tbe  Individual 
retires  or  resigns,  or  If  his  employment  or 
period  of  active  duty  otherwise  ends,  before 
collection  of  the  amount  of  the  Indebtedness 
Is  completed,  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
payments  of  any  nature  due  the  Individual 
from  the  agency  for  their  retirement  or  re- 
tired pay.". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fol'owln?  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  collection  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  other  statutory  authority 
for  the  collection  of  claims  of  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof.". 

Amendment  to  Title  18  of  the  United 
sutes  Code: 

PBOTXCnoN  or  FEOEKAL  debt  COLLECTOaa 

Sec.  6.  Section  1114  of  title  IS  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"any  officer  or  emoloyee  of  the  United 
States  designated  to  collect  or  comoromlse  a 
Federal  claim  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 


Claims  Collection  Act  of  1960  or  other  statu- 
tory authority.". 

Amendments  to  TlUe  36  of  the  United 
sutes  Code: 

SCaXININO    POTXNTIAI.    DEBTOBS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  6103  (1)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  dis- 
closure of  returns  and  return  information  to 
the  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Disclosure  of  certain  return  Informa- 
tion to  Federal  lending  agencies. 

"(A)  In  general.  Upon  written  request,  the 
Secretary  may  disclose  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  a  Federal  agency  return  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  amount.  If  any.  of  any 
outstanding  liability  of  a  Federal  loan  ap- 
plicant for  any  lax.  penalty,  interest,  fine, 
forfeiture,  or  other  Imposition  imder  this 
title. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  disclose  return  Information  under 
subparagraph  (A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and 
to  the  extent  neceasary  In,  determining  the 
outstanding  liabilities  of  an  applicant  for  a 
Federal  loan. 

"(C)  Federal  lean.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'Federal  loan'  means  a 
loan  of  money  by,  or  guaranteed  or  Insured 
by,  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  Federal  agen- 
cy to  which  a  disclosure  Is  authorized  under 
this  pararaph." 

(b)  Section  0103(p)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  relaUng  to  procedure  ond  record- 
keeping. Is  amended  by 

(1)  striking  out  "or  (1)(3)  or  (6)  "In  para- 
graph (3)  (C)  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "or  (1)(6)"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(1),  (3).  (6),  (7).  or  (8)" 
In  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of   "(1)    (0).   (7).  or   (8)";   and 

(3)  striking  out  "(1)(1),  (2).  or  (6).  or  (o) 
(1),  tho  commission  described  In  (l)(3)"  in 
paragraph  (4)  (P)  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  (1).  (2),  (3),  or  (5),  or  (o) 
(1).". 

OEBTOa   IDENTrrT   INFOBMATION 

(b)  Section  6103 (m)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  196»  relating  to  disclosure 
of  taxpayer  Identity  Information,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Federal  claims.  Upon  written  request, 
the  Secretary  may  disclose  the  mailing  ad- 
dress of  a  toxnayer  for  use  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  of  a  Federal  agency  for 
purposes  of  locating  such  taxpayer  for  pur- 
poses of  collecting  or  comnromlslng  a  Fed- 
eral claim  ai^alnst  the  taxpayer  In  accord- 

~ '"  —- — ■•'•-TK!  o'  Ffc'lon  3  of  the 

Federal    Claims   Collection   Act   of    1966." 

I.-  .oj  72i3ia»(2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  relating  to  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  Information.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (m)(4)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  (m)  (2)  or  (4)". 

DETERMINATION  OF  RATE  OF   INTEREST 

Sec.  8.  Section  6621  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended — 

(a)  Subsection  (b)  thereof  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)    Adjustment   of   Interest    rate 

"The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  adiusted 
rate  of  interest  for  the  ourpose  of  subsection 
(a)  not  later  than  October  15  of  any  year 
If  the  adiusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banks 
for  the  12  months  ending  with  Seotember 
of  that  year,  rounded  to  the  nearest  full  per- 
cent. Is  at  least  a  full  percentage  point  more 
or  less  than  the  interest  rate  which  Is  then 
In  effect.  Any  such  adjusted  rate  of  Interest 
shall  be  equal  to  the  adiusted  prime  rate 
charged  b>  banks,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
full  percent,  and  shall  become  effective  on 
Febrxiary  1  of  the  Immediately  succeeding 
year.  An  adjustment  provided  for  under  this 
subsection  may  not  be  made  prior  to  the 
ex->lratiDn  of  1 1  months  following  the  date  of 
any  preceding  ad'ustment  under  this  sub- 
section which  changes  the  rate  of  interest." 
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tharaot  la  amended 


(b)    SubeecUon    (c) 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(C)  Definition  of  prime  rate  ^^ 

"For  purpoees  of  subsection  (b) .  the  tenn 
"adjusted  prime  rate  charged  by  banka" 
means  the  average  of  the  predominant  prime 
rate  for  each  of  the  12  month*  ending  with 
the  month  Of  September  quoted  by  com- 
mercial banks  to  large  buslneeaea,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Amendments  to  TlUe  28  of  tbe  United 
States  Code: 
cuuuncATioK  TO  TH«  sTATim  OF  tncRAnoNa 

FOR   ADMIN  Uri'RATTVE  OFFSKT 

Sxc.  9.  Section  3415  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  amended  by  adding  tbe  follow- 
ing subsection  (1) : 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  prevent  the  United  States  or  an  officer 
or  agency  thereof  from  collecting  by  means 
of  administrative  offset  at  any  time,  any 
claim  of  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  thereof  from  money  payable  to  or 
held  on  behalf  of  an  Individual.  Pursuant 
to  standards  promulgated  under  6  U8C  963 
(a),  the  bead  of  an  agency  <»■  his  designee. 
shall  prescribe  regulations  and  establlah 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  such  adminis- 
trative offset  based  on  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States,  the  likelihood  of  coUect- 
Ing  by  such  offset,  and  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  carrying  an  open  claim  beyond  six  years.". 

Amendments  to  "ntle  31  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

INTBSXST     AND     PEMALTT     OF     IMUBBI'aomSS    TO 
THE    UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  10.  section  952  of  title  31  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  Interest  and  penalty 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (3). 
the  head  of  an  agency  or  his  designee  shall 
charge  a  minimum  annual  rate  of  Interest 
on  outstanding  debts  equal  to  the  average 
Investment  rate  for  the  Treasury  tax  and 
loan  accounts  for  the  12  months  ending  with 
September  each  year,  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  percent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  designee  shall  publish  such  rate 
each  year  not  later  than  October  31  and 
.ihall  become  pffectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the 
next  calendar  quarter.  Quarterly  revision  of 
such  rate  Is  authorized  when  the  average 
Investment  rate  for  the  12  months  end  of 
each  calendar  quarter,  rounded  to  the  near- 
est whole  percent,  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
existing  published  rate  by  200  basis  points. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (3). 
tbe  head  of  an  agency  or  his  designee  shall 
assess  charges  to  cover  the  additional  costs 
of  processing  and  handling  delinquent 
claims  and  shall  assess  a  penalty  charge,  not 
to  exceed  6  percent  per  annum,  for  failure 
to  pay  any  debt  more  than  90  days  past  due. 

"(3)  Interest  and  penalty  charges  iinder 
subsections  <1)  and  (2)  do  not  apply  If  a 
statute,  a  provision  of  regulation  required 
by  statute,  a  loan  agreement  or  contract 
either  prohibit  the  charging  of  interest  or 
penalty  or  explicitly  fix  the  charges  for  in- 
terest or  penalty.  The  head  of  an  agency  or 
bis  designee  may  promulgate  regulations 
Identifying  circumstances  appropriate  to 
waive  collection  of  Interest  and  penalties 
charges  In  conformity  with  such  standards 
as  may  be  promulgated  Jointly  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 
Waivers  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
shall  constitute  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection.  This  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  claim  under  a 
binding  contract  executed  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection.". 

SERVICE  OF  SUMMOirS 

Sec.  11.  Chapter  18  of  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  section  9M: 


"i  Service  of  legal  process 

"Sendee  of  legal  process  brought  for  tbe 
collection  of  a  debt  due  and  owing  to  tbe 
United  States  in  accordance  with  this  stat- 
ute or  other  statutory  authority  shall  be 
accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  by  certified  or  reg- 
istered mall,  retvim  receipt  requested  or  in 
such  manner  as  the  court,  upon  motion 
without  notice,  directs  if  service  is  other- 
wise unpractlcable  under  the  Federal  Rules 
of  ClTll  Procedure  or  other  provisions  of 
statute.". 

BKPOn  OK  AGENCY  DEBT  COLLECTION 
ACTIVIIUS 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Bdanagement  and  Budget,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  and 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
shall  establish  r^^latlons  requiring  each 
agency  with  outstanding  debts  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Director  and  the  Treas- 
ury at  least  once  each  year  a  report  which 
summarizes  tbe  status  of  loans  and  accounts 
receivable  managed  by  each  agency.  The  re- 
port will  contain  sufficient  detail  to  enable 
the  Director  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  debt  collection  activity  of  each  agency. 

(b)  Tbe  Director  shall  analyze  the  reports 
received  by  each  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  management  of  agency  debt 
collection  activities,  including  tbe  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  Director  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  above. 

DEBCLOSUKE    To    A    CONSUMER    BEFORTING 
ASKNCT 

Sections  2  and  3 : 

Section  662a  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  provides  for  the  referral  of  credit 
Information  on  delinquent  debtors  to  credit 
bureaus  and  provides  those  debtors  the  same 
protection  now  provided  private  sector  debt- 
ors under  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

Currently,  delinquencies  and  defaults  by 
debtors  on  their  financial  obligations  to  the 
government  are  not  reflected  In  their  credit 
records.  Unlike  debtors  who  do  not  pay  their 
private  sector  debts,  delinquent  Oovernment 
debtors'  credit  ratings  remain  unblemished 
and  their  ability  to  obtain  additional  Fed- 
eral or  private  sector  credit  is  unlmpfUred. 
This  process  not  only  encourages  defaulta 
on  Oovernment  debts  but  also  restricts  the 
Oovemment's  ability  to  recover  delinquent 
debt.  Thus,  the  threat  of  having  their  credit 
rating  adversely  affected  bv  a  poor  payment 
resord  for  Oovernment  debts  will  provide 
both  a  deterrent  to  defaults  by  Oovernment 
debtors  and  an  Incentive  for  many  delin- 
quent debtors  to  repay  their  Oovernment 
debta  In  a  more  timely  manner. 

The  major  obstacle  to  tbe  Oovemment's 
use  of  credit  bureaus  has  been  the  Privacy 
Act.  The  Justice  Department  has  ruled  that 
any  credit  bureau  which  receives  data  from 
a  Federal  agency  must  abide  by  the  specific 
requiranents  of  the  Privacy  Act  in  handling 
the  data.  Credit  bureaus,  already  governed 
by  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act.  will  not 
accept  Federal  records  under  these  condi- 
tions. The  proposed  revision  to  the  Privacy 
Act  relieves  credit  bureaus  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  In  accepting  information  on 
dellnnuent  Oovernment  debtors  and  sub- 
lects  the  pro-ess  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Credit  Reiwrting  Act. 

USE  OP  SOCIAL  SEC'URITX  NUMBERS 

Section  4 : 

Tbe  proposed  amendment  would  reauire 
the  fumishln;  of  social  security  numbers 
by  Individuals  who  are  applying  for  credit 
or  any  other  type  of  financial  assistance 
which  wou'd  result  In  an  Indebtedness  to 
the  United   States  Government. 

The  Privacy  Act  preventa  an  acrency  from 
reoulrtng  an  Individual  to  Include  his  so- 
da! security  number  on  the  credit  aripU- 
catlon.  The  exception  is  If  a  Federal  statute 


or  regulation  enacted  prior  to  the  PrlTscy 
Act  required  the  furnishing  of  tbe  social 
security  number  by  appllcanta. 

The  OMB  Debt  Collection  Project  found 
that  without  the  social  security  number, 
program  agencies  are  restricted  In  their 
ability  to  verify  the  identity  of  credit  appli- 
cants and  to  locate  delinquent  debtors. 
Agencies  often  have  to  resort  to  other  more 
costly,  less  effective,  and  time  consuming 
means  to  accomplish  these  eesential  debt 
management  functions.  Often,  the  social 
security  number  Is  the  only  "«»^"«  of  veri- 
fying tbe  identity  of  or  locating  debtors. 

SALAST   OFFSET 

Section  5 : 

Section  6514  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
as  amended  permlte  tbe  offset  of  a  Federal 
employee's  salary  to  satisfy  general  debta 
owed  to  the  Government. 

Currently,  a  Federal  employee's  salary  may 
be  withheld  only  to  satisfy  erroneous  pay- 
ments the  agency  made  to  the  employee  for 
salary,  travel,  or  moving  expenses. 

A  Department  of  Education  study  has  in- 
dicated that  18.000  Federal  employees  have 
defaulted  on  student  loans  totaling  an  es- 
timated $18  million.  A  similar  study  by  tbe 
Veterans  Administration  revealed  that  66.000 
Federal  employees  owed  It  $37  million  in 
unpaid  debta  for  benefit  and  educational 
assistance  overpaymente  and  defaulta  on 
education  and  home  loans. 

PROTXtmON    OF    FEDERAL    DEBT    COUXCTOBS 

Section  6 : 

SecUon  1114  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  would  make  it  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  to  assault  a  Federal  em- 
ployee collecting  debts  owed  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  protection  for  Federal  employees 
carrying  out  debt  collection  responsibilities 
is  already  enjoyed  by  some  agencies  includ- 
ing Justice  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. This  legislation  would  extend  the  pro- 
tection to  aU  such  Federal  employees.  An 
employee  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  an  auctioneer/appraiser  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  Chicago,  Illinois  In 
1977. 

SCREENING  POTENTIAL  DEBTORS 

Section  7 : 

Section  6103(1)  of  title  26,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  would  require  Federal 
agencies  to  screen  credit  applicants  against 
Internal  Revenue  Service  files  of  delinquent 
taxpayers  to  determine  whether  such  ap- 
plicants are  Indebted  to  the  Government  for 
unpaid  taxes.  When  aopllcants  are  found 
to  be  delinquent  In  their  tax  payments,  the 
Federal  agency  will  be  required  to  encourage 
such  appllcanta  to  seek  restitution  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  such  unpaid 
tares  as  a  condition  of  approving  the  credit 
application. 

Currently.  Federal  agencies  do  not  screen 
credit  appllcanta  to  determine  if  they  are 
delinquent  on  taxes  owed  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  The  fundamental  question  is 
whether  someone  who  does  not  pay  his  taxes 
should  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  Federal 
credit  programs,  particularly  if  those  pro- 
grams are  not  essential  to  the  Immediate 
health  and  well  being  of  the  individuals. 

This  proposal,  while  not  an  absolute  means 
of  denying  credit  to  delinquent  taxpayers, 
certainly  would  subject  such  credit  appll- 
canta to  closer  review  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  unknowingly  extend  credit  to 
those  not  paying  their  taxes.  The  proposal 
also  gives  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  much 
needed  support  In  collecting  the  $16  billion 
in  overdtie  taxes,  including  a  current  ad- 
dress for  the  taxpayer  if  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  does  not  already  have  one. 

DEBTOR  IDENTTTT  INFCaMATION 

Section  7: 

Section  6103  (m)  (8)  of  UUe  26,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  would  aUow  Fed- 
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ml  affcnclM  to  radladoa*  to  prtTkto  oon- 
trmoton,  for  dabt  ooUactlon  purpoMa.  ad- 
dzMMB  obtaliMd  firtMn  tb«  latamal  Bcranue 
Samoa  on  daUnquaat  dabtora. 

Ttaa  currant  Intamal  BaTanua  Ooda  par- 
mlta  tha  dlacloaura  of  tha  addraaaaa  to  Pad- 
araJ  aganolaa  but  doaa  not  allow  agandaa  to 
radlacloaa  addraaaaa  of  dabtora  obtalnad  from 
tha  Intamal  Ravanua  Sanrloa  to  third  partlaa 
for  dabt  collactlon  purpoaaa.  Accordingly, 
algnlflcant  loaaea  occur  whan  dabtora  dafault 
on  tbalr  paymanta,  ralocata  without  provld- 
inc  a  forwarding  addraaa,  and  the  agency'a 
only  aouroa  of  an  accurate  addraaa  la  the 
Intamal  BaTanua  Serrlca.  The  loaa  occura 
whan  tba  agency  la  unsuccaaafxil  In  collecting 
tha  dallnqiiant  dabt  admlnlatratlvely  and  la 
precluded  from  ualng  the  addreaa  in  connec- 
tion with  outalda  contracta  for  collection 
aerrlcea  and/or  litigation. 

Tbla  amendment  will  permit  the  dlsdoaure 
of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service  addreaa  to 
contractora  for  tha  purpoae  of  obtaining  re- 
porta  of  debtor'a  flnanclal  status  so  that  the 
FMeral  agency  may  determine  the  feasibility 
of  continuing  its  collection  efforts. 

The  authority  to  redlacloee  to  private  con- 
trmctora  will  thua  allow  the  Government  to 
recover  debt  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
collacttble. 

Badladoaure  by  the  agenclea  or  third 
partiea  of  addreases  obtained  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  other  than  the 
foregoing  debt  collection  purposes  will  be 
subject  to  the  dlacloaure  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7213  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
OKramMiN ATioM  or  bate  or  umaMsr 
Section  8: 

Section  S4<n  of  tlUe  ae.  United  SUtes  Code, 
aa  amended  would  raise  the  rate  of  interest 
on  delinquent  taxes  to  100  percent  of  the 
prime  rate  and  provide  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment to  the  rate.  Current  law  establishes  the 
rate  at  90  percent  of  prime  with  a  biennial 
adjxistment.  The  current  rate  Is  13  percent 
which  Is  considerably  lower  than  comparable 
private  sector  rates. 

In  order  to  encourage  compliance  with  the 
filing  payment  requirements  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provides  for  payment  of  Inter- 
est and  penalties.  In  the  93rd  Congress.  PL 
9^-625  was  enacted  to  amend  title  28  to  pro- 
vide a  procedure  whereby  the  interest  rate 
to  be  used  in  the  future  would  be  kept  up  to 
date  with  changes  in  the  money  market  rate. 
At  that  time  (1974).  the  annual  fluctuation 
was  only  3.5  percentage  points.  Therefore,  for 
administrative  expedience,  the  rate  was  to  be 
adjuated  not  less  frequently  than  every  two 
yeara.  Por  1980  the  fluctuation  in  the  money 
market  r»te  was  approximately  9.a'»  percent- 
age polnta.  or  more  than  two  and  a  half 
tlmea  greater  than  the  fluctuation  occurring 
in  1974.  Therefore,  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  the  money  market  rates,  an  an- 
nual adjustment  is  needed  Instead  of  the 
biennial  adjustment  now  authorized. 
CLAaxyicartoir  to  thk  STATtnT  or  uiotatxons 
roa  ADMnnffntATivK  orrsrr 
Section  9: 

Section  2415  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
aa  amended  allown  collection  of  deltnouent 
debts  owed  the  Government  by  administra- 
tive offset  beyond  the  six  year  statute  of 
limitations. 

Many  overdue  debts  owed  the  Government 
arenow  or  will  be  six  years  old  before  offset 
becomes  possible.  The  Justice  Department 
baa  ruled  that  the  e-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions prevents  the  Govemm-nt  from  collect- 
ing debt5  over  six  vears  old  bv  means  of  offset. 
The  revision  to  Section  2415  wo<ild  allow  ad- 
ministrative offset  of  delinouent  debts  owed 
the  Government  aeainst  future  nayments. 
benefits,  or  non-t.ax  reninds  due  the  d»Iln- 
quent  d»ht/>r  in  thos-  tnstunces  wh-n  there 
ta  the  livelihood  of  coi1ertin<'  bv  off-et,  in  a 
coat  effective  manner  and  is  in  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest. 


nmairr  and  fknaltt  on  moaaraawaaa  to 

TBK  cntrm  statib 
Section  10: 

SacUon  932  of  UUe  SO.  Unltad  SUtea  Code 
aa  amended  provldea  for  tha  aaaeaament  of 
Intaraat  on  debta  owed  the  Govamment  and 
penalty  on  thoae  that  are  dellnqaent. 

Generally,  there  is  either  no  aaaeaament 
for  intereet  and  penalty  on  contributions  to 
tha  Government  or  the  asseaament  la  at 
ratea  that  are  conalderably  below  market 
ratea.  Thla  serves  aa  a  dlalncentlve  for  the 
debtor  to  pay  the  Government  since  the 
debtor  Is  in  effect  receiving  an  intereat  free 
or  a  reduced  rate  loan.  To  remedy  this,  the 
Administration  Is  proposing  an  addition  to 
31  UB.C.  952  that  provldea  for  the  following: 
"A  recovery  of  the  Government's  coat  of 
carrying  the  debt  in  terms  of  both  the  cost 
of  money  and  the  administrative  coat  of 
carrying  and  processing  delinquent  debts. 

"An  additional  assessment,  up  to  8  per- 
cent per  annum,  on  debts  more  than  90  days 
past  due. 

"A  uniform  and  standard  rate  of  interest 
nationwide  in  order  that  debtors  of  a  par- 
ticular program  are  treated  equally,  regard- 
leaa  of  location. 

"Exceptions  where  another  stat\ifj».  nro- 
vlalon  of  regulations  required  by  statute,  a 
loan  agreement  or  contract  either  prohibit 
or  explicitly  fix  the  charges  for  In'^-est  or 
penalty,  or  when  the  head  of  an  agency  or 
hla  designee  waives  the  interest  and/or 
penalty  in  accordance  with  standards  pub- 
lished by  the  Comptroller  General  and  At- 
torney General." 

These  provisions  will  generate  an  Incen- 
tive for  the  debtor  to  pay  while  orotectlng 
the  debtor  and  the  social  objective  of  the 
Government  programs  by  allowing  flexibility 
in  the  assessment  of  the  Interest  and  penalty 
charges. 

scaviCE  or  summons 
Section  11: 

Section  954  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
as  added,  would  permit  U.S.  Attorneys  to  use 
the  mall.  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officials,  or  private  contractors  to  ser^e  legal 
documents  in  the  llUgation  of  debt  cases. 
Including  foreclosure  actions. 

There  Is  a  growing  problem  in  obtaining 
timely  service  by  the  US.  Marshals'  offices  of 
summons  on  Federal  debt  cases.  This  is  due 
to  an  increasing  workload  of  debt  collection 
activities  and  other  Marshal  Service  respon- 
sibilities. Necessarily,  first  priority  must  go  to 
other  matters  In  the  workload  such  as  crim- 
inal cases,  protection  of  Judges,  and  support- 
ing other  Federal  agencies  under  special  cir- 
cumstances such  as  the  recent  infiuz  of 
Cuban  refugees. 

The  language  in  Section  954  would  allow 
expediency  considerations  In  providing  for 
the  use  of  special  appointments  and  the  mall 
to  serve  legal  documents  In  the  litigation  of 
debt  cases,  including  foreclosure  actions. 
This  wUl  Improve  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  At- 
torneys to  litigate  debts  more  expeditiously. 

KXFOKT  on  AOEKCT  D«BT  COU.ECTION  AGnVmiS 

Section  12: 

The  proposed  amendment  would  require 
reporting  to  Treasury,  OMB  and  Con<T«ss  on 
debt  collection  activities.  The  qua'lty.  form 
and  tImeUneas  of  reports  on  debt  collection 
activities  in  the  Executive  Branch  has  not 
been  good.  While  the  position  of  OMB  is  that 
this  problem  can  be  aolved  within  current 
legislative  authorities.  It  is  recognized  that 
Congressional  needs  and  concerns  for  reoort- 
ing  on  debt  collection  makes  a  comoelling 
case  for  a  specific  legislative  mandate.  There- 
fore, we  are  supporting  the  provisions  requir- 
ing the  agency  to  report  to  OMB  and  Treasury 
annually  and.  In  timi,  OMB  to  make  a  report 
to  Congress. 

OMB  and  the  Treasury  are  takin?  steps  al- 
ready to  require  the  agency  reporting  effec- 
tive September  30  of  this  year.  These  reports 


include  information  on  dabta  outstanding, 
delinquencies,  interest  aaseaaea  ana  coiiected, 
debta  reat:heduled,  deots  referred  to  the  GAO 
and  Justice,  wrlte-ona  and  estlmaiea  of  un- 
collectible accounta, 

OrricB  or  Mamagkmbmt  and  Bttooxt, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  May  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Oboboe  Buaa, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  jkLB.  Pbzsiobnt:  I  am  tranamlttlng  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  entitled  the  "Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1981."  This  legislative  proposal  pro- 
vides needed  authority  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  Governments  ability  to  collect  the 
btllionj  of  dollara  in  delinquent  debta  owed 
to  it. 

When  the  Administration  began  to  assess 
the  many  major  problems  It  faced  In  achiev- 
ing economic  reform,  one  of  our  first  dis- 
coveries was  the  enormity  of  the  amount 
overdue  and  uncollected  debts  owed  the 
Government.  Specifically,  more  than  825 
billion  of  the  ai75  billion  in  debts  owed  the 
Government  on  September  30,  1979,  were 
either  delinquent  or  in  default. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
recover  these  debts.  Specifically,  the  proposal 
provides  for  ( 1 )  referring  delinquent  debtors 
to  credit  bureaus  while  providing  those 
debtors  the  same  protection  now  afforded 
the  private  sector  under  the  Pair  Credit  Re- 
porting Act.  (2)  requiring  individuals  to 
supply  their  social  security  number  when 
applying  for  credit  or  financial  assistance 
which  would  result  in  indebtedness  to  the 
Government,  (3)  offsetting  a  Federal  em- 
ployee's salary  and  certain  benefits  to  satisfy 
general  debts  owed  the  Government,  (4) 
making  it  a  Federal  penalty  to  assault  Fed- 
eral employees  collecting  debts  owed  the 
Government,  (5)  determining  delinquent 
tax  liability  and  seeking  its  resolution  before 
extending  Federal  credit,  (6)  disclosing 
mailing  addresses  obtained  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  delinquent  debtors  to 
private  contractors  for  debt  collection  pur- 
poses, (7)  increasing  the  Interest  rate 
charged  on  delinquent  tax  to  100  percent  of 
the  prime  rate,  currently  90  percent,  and 
annual  adjustment  rather  than  the  current 
biennial  adjustment,  (8)  clarifying  that 
administrative  setoff  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  the  Government  exists  beyond  the  six 
year  statute  of  limitations,  (9)  asse%lng  in- 
terest on  debts  owed  the  Government  and 
penalties  on  those  debts  that  are  delinquent. 
(10)  easing  the  requirements  for  serving 
summonses  In  order  to  lltieate  delinquent 
debt  cases,  and  (11)  reporting  to  Congress 
on  debt  collection  activities. 

I  strong  urfe  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  Tts  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Davto  a.  Stockman. 

DirectOT.0 

O  Mr  SASSER  Mr.  President,  effective 
credit  m<ir»»<»°m''rt,  a"d  dpbt  co"ectlon 
po'ic<°s  bv  the  FW^era'  Ooverrment  are 
one  stPD  c'08?r  todav  w'th  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new  Debt  Collection  Act  of  1981. 

Everv  dol'ar  spent  or  loaned  by  the 
Pedera'  Gtovemment  .shou'd  be  pccount- 
3b'e.  T  h^ve  worked  on  this  nrinc'pie  dur- 
ing the  Ipst  three  Congresses  as  I  have 
sought — time  after  time — to  convey  the 
fmnortsnce  of  comnrehen'sive  debt  col- 
lection eforts  in  the  overall  brittle  acainst 
wosto.  fr>»ud  and  mismanagement  in  the 
P»»dsr->1  Government. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  Senator 
Percy  in  sponsoring  a  measure  which 
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•hows  that  administration  has  invested 
its  full  faith  and  support  in  our  initiatives 
in  the  area  of  debt  collection  legislation, 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  the  effort  to 
generate  support  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion lay  in  the  immensity  of  the  problem 
Itself.  Day  after  day,  floods  of  data  intm- 
date  the  American  people.  Reports  of 
billions  lost  here  or  wasted  there  begin 
to  soimd  like  faint,  meaningless  echoes 
to  people  grown  inured  to  such  figures. 

Whether  we  hear  them  or  not,  the  fact 
is  that  the  data  do  not  lie. 

They  show  billions  written  off  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  uncollectable  loans.  They 
show  the  billions  it  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment simply  to  carry  the  interest  <m 
delinquent  debts.  And  they  show  the  bil- 
lions that  stand  to  be  lost  this  year— even 
if  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Right  now,  we  are  in  the  m'dst  of  leg- 
islating the  most  brsu:ing  economic  re- 
covery program  ever  contemplated  by 
Congress  in  the  past  50  years.  Across  the 
board.  Americans  are  being  told  to  make 
sacrifices. 

Even  the  program  designed  to  provide 
basic  assistance  to  those  Americans  in 
the  twilight  of  their  lives — social  secu- 
rity— is  imder  rigorous  scrutiny. 

In  this  context,  I  ask  my  coUeagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle :  does  it  make  sense 
to  deny  attempts  to  recover  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  being  written  off.  And  are 
going  to  be  written  off.  as  bad  debts 
simply  because  the  Govenmient  is  un- 
willing and  unable  to  collect  them. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  but,  as  I  have 
noted,  progress  on  improved  credit  man- 
agement and  debt  collection  practices 
has  been  glacier-like. 

Beyond  the  numb*ng  sensation  of  the 
figures  themselves,  there  was  evidence.  3 
years  ago.  that  not  even  reliable  figures 
were  available.  Federal  agencies  paid 
little  attention  to  Important  debt  re- 
porting data — the  aging  of  loan  ac- 
counts, for  instance-^ior  did  they  pro- 
vide adequate  resources  to  locate  d^n- 
quent  debtors  or  to  recover  debts. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce.  at  my 
urging,  initiated  several  studies  detail- 
ing the  need  for  better  debt  collection 
operations.  Concern  over  GAO's  various 
findings,  by  me  and  others,  prompted 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
launch  in  August  1979  a  massive  debt 
collection  prolect.  "Iliat  project's  report, 
completed  and  submitted  4  months  ago, 
is  the  principal  basis  for  today's  legis- 
lation. I  am  confident  that  everyone  in 
this  Chamber — avrare  of  the  depth  of 
the  problem  and  the  absence  heretofore 
of  effective  remedies — can  support  this 
legislation. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  recog- 
nizing the  urgency  of  tills  situation,  ear- 
lier this  week  passed  a  de*>t  collection 
btU.  Tt  contains  the  es.sent1al  elements  of 
the  legislation  introduced  today. 

I  expect  that  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  move  quickly  to 
act  on  today's  bill  and  report  out  a  meas- 
ure within  months,  if  not  weeks.  So.  in 
the  normal  course  of  action,  we  should 
have  a  debt  collection  law  sometime  this 
year. 

Finally,  Z  want  to  stress  something 
that  I  have  emphasized  all  along  in  the 
dialog  over  this  legislation. 
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(Certainly,  it  is  important  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment costs  by  over  a  billion  dollars  a 
year— which  this  bill  wJl  do.  But,  mw'e 
impwtantly,  the  American  people  should 
know  that  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill 
l8  both  right  and  just.  Because  every 
time  someone  cheats  on  a  Government 
loan  or  program,  they  are  cheating  you 
and  me  and  every  American  citizen. 

It  is  time  we  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  administration  move  to  right  this 
wrong.* 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  professional  standards  re- 
view program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PSORSSIONAJ.    STANDAaOS    BEVIKW    ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  is  designed 
to  make  the  medicare-medicaid  PSRO 
program  more  cost  effective.  The  PSRO 
program  is  intended  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  health  care  that  is  provided 
under  medicare  and  medicaid  meets  ac- 
ceptable standards  and  is  delivered  in 
an  economical  manner. 

Tbe  administration  has  proposed  that 
the  PSRO  program  should  be  phased  out 
during  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  My 
experience  with  the  Montana  PSRO  and 
the  hearings  that  were  held  on  March  23 
by  the  Finance  Committee's  Health  Sub- 
committee have  convinced  me  that  the 
PSRO  program  should  be  retained,  but. 
as  I  shall  explain  later,  in  a  somewhat 
modified,  streamlined  form. 

NO    SUBSlTIUia   rOB    PSV>'S 

The  first  of  the  two  reasons  the  ad- 
ministration cites  in  support  of  its  pro- 
posed 2-year  phase-out  of  PSRO's  is 
that  the  PSRO  program  will  no  longer 
be  necessary.  It  will,  the  administration 
says,  he  rep1ar;<>d  by  health  care  financ- 
ing reforms  which  will  promote  competi- 
tive incentives  to  control  utilization. 

Whatever  benefits  we  mav  ultimately 
gain  from  enhanced  competition  In  the 
health  care  nrea.  we  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  provide  a  quick  remedy.  There  is 
absolute!'  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
reforms  could  be  fully  realized  in  this 
decade,  much  less  over  the  next  2  years. 

Moreover,  enhanced  competition  for 
patients,  and  the  resulting  nres^nire  to 
Iteep  prices  low.  could  not  hein  but 
prompt  Pome  of  the  competitors  to  cut 
comers  In  the  medical  care  thev  offer. 
If  the  health  and  safetv  of  th*^  con'aimer 
is  to  be  protected,  a  peer  review  mecha- 
nism such  as  PSRO's  offer  would  be  even 
more  neces.sary  in  a  competitive  market- 
place than  it  is  now. 

IMPACT  or  COSTS 

The  second  argument  that  the  ad- 
ministration presents  for  eliminati(m  of 
PSRO's  is  that,  while  some  have  had  a 
beneficial  imnact  on  hospit.al  u.se.  others 
have  had  IHtle  or  no  effect  on  utilirn- 
tlMT.  The  administrati<Hi  cites  a  CBO 
study  that  concluded  that — 

PSRO  review  does  reduce  medicare  dava 
Of  hospitalisation  by  about  1  lA  percent  and 
saves  the  program  more  than  It  spends. 

Plnce  some  of  the  me?<icare  savlntr*  res"lt; 
In  lncrea»ed  costs  to  other  payors.  PSTJO  re- 
view coats  more  than  It  saves  society  aa  a 
whole. 


Mr.  President,  these  conclusions  sug- 
gest a  degree  ol  precision  in  measuring 
the  impact  of  PSRO's  that  is  simply  not 
attainable  given  the  statistical  informa- 
tion that  is  at  hand.  As  noted  by  OTA  in 
commenting  on  the  CBO  study,  there 
are  a  number  of  methodological  prob- 
lems that  could  shift  the  ccmclusitm  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram either  to  a  net  loss  or  to  a  net  sav- 
ings position,  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
either  conclusion  might  well  rest  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder. 

A  well-known  and  weU-respected  pri- 
vate firm  of  consulting  actuaries  came  to 
this  same  ccxoclusion  on  evaluating  the 
PSRO  program: 

Because  of  our  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
technique  used  and  our  Inability  at  thla 
time  to  recommend  a  qtiantitatlve  technique 
which  is  appropriate,  we  believe  that  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  CBO  study's  assamptions 
and  conclusions  would  not  t>e  productive.  If 
we  were  to  alviae  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Con^pess  regarding  a  baala  for  making 
a  decision  aa  to  the  future  of  the  PSBO  or  a 
successor  program,  we  would  have  to  recom- 
mend that  they  solicit  t*-e  qualitative  Judg- 
ments of  expert  professionals  In  the  health 
care  delivery  and  financing  fields,  rather  than 
to  rely  on  numerical  reaulta  from  the  sort 
of  research  tmderlylng  the  HCFA  or  CBO 
studlea. 

It  is  also  significant  that  private  or- 
ganizations have  acknowledged  that 
many  PSRO's  are  effective  by  contract- 
ing with  them  to  monitor  the  utilization 
of  the  patients  whom  they  instire.  As  of 
F^ruary  1979.  at  least  49  PSRO's  were 
performing  private  review.  Some  of  these 
private  organizations  were  in  the  proc- 
ess of  increasing  their  use  of  PSRO's, 
while  other  organizations  were  negotiat- 
ing PSRO  agreements  for  the  first  time. 

Organizations  that  had  contracted  for 
PSno  review  by  the  beginning  of  1979 
ranged  from  self-insured  corporations, 
such  as  John  Deere,  Caterpillar,  and  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  to  local  unions,  to  in- 
surance carriers  like  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield.  State  Farm.  Prudential,  Aetna, 
and  so  forth.  In  addition.  Government- 
sponsored  programs,  such  as  CHAMPU8 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  are  con- 
tracting for  PSRO  review. 

My  own  views  on  the  value  of  PSRO's 
were  stated  very  well  by  Mr.  Greg  Ahart 
when  he  testified  for  GAO  before  the 
Finance  Committee's  Health  Subcommit- 
tee on  March  23.  It  is  noteworthy  the 
GAO  had  not  only  reviewed  the  CBO 
study,  but  unlike  CBO  it  had  the  benefit 
of  the  numerous  PSRO  site  visits  that 
GAO  has  made.  Mr.  Ahart  stated: 

Given  that  PSRO  coat  Is  such  a  smaU  frac- 
tion of  the  coat  of  Inpatient  care,  it  seeou 
to  us  that  rather  stron<;  reaaora  can  be  of- 
fered for  keepln-;  the  proT»m  in  place.  It  to 
true  that  no  one  has  a  fully  reliable  measure 
of  Its  effectiveness  In  holding  down  cuala: 
but.  conversely,  no  one  la  In  a  poeitlon  to 
reliably  predict  whether  and  to  what  degree 
coats  might  increase  If  this  and  other  uttU- 
zatlon  review  requirements  are  discontinued. 

Since  the  Connress,  in  enacting  the  PSBO 
legialaUon,  acted  in  reaponee  to  a  determina- 
tion that  not  only  was  uttllsation  review 
warranted,  but  that  the  then-eHating  re- 
view mechanisms  were  rot  uo  to  the  Job,  and 
since  conslderab'e  inves^nent  of  time,  en- 
e-rv.  a-d  monev  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
PSRO  program  to  where  it  is.  It  could  be  well 
argued  that  thto  inveatment  ahould  not  be 
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■enppMI  until  »  bett«r  picture  c*n  be  drmwn 
of  what  tbe  eSecta  wtnild  be  or  aome  »lt«m«- 
Uve  la  poetulAted  which  would  dearly  be 
more  effective. 

■STLACmO  POO*  PnVOUCKBS 

R  seems  to  me  that  the  PSRO  concept 
has  proved  Itself  even  II  some  PSRO's 
have  not.  Rather  than  eliminate  them 
all.  we  should  keep  the  effective  PSRO  s. 
and  those  that  are  not  fully  matured  but 
are  found  to  be  vrilling  and  able  to  be- 
come effective,  and  replace  the  others. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  cost-benefit 
analyses  of  PSRO's  as  a  group  may  be,  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  believes  that 
It  is  possible  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  individual  PSRO's  through  statistical 
means  alone.  An  element  of  subjectivity 
and  Judgment  is  also  required. 

To  facilitate  PSRO-selection  process, 
the  bill  directs  HCFA  (the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration)  to  establish 
an  advisory  group  composed  of  11  of 
the  most  experienced  and  most  effective 
PSRO  personnel  and  physicians.  The 
group  would  work  with  HCFA  in  devel- 
oping criteria  to  be  used  in  deciding 
whether  a  PSRO  should  be  eliminated 
and  replaced  and.  where  PSRO  areas  are 
consolidated,  which  of  the  existing 
PSRO's  should  be  retained.  The  practi- 
cal experience  and  expertise  of  the  ad- 
visory group  would  also  be  used  in  apply- 
ing the  criteria  to  individual  PSRO's. 

To  avoid  protracted  administrative 
and  judicial  reviews  of  decisions  to  ter- 
minate, or  to  not  renew,  a  contract  with 
a  PSRO.  the  bill  would  eliminate  these 
avraiues  of  appeal.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  give  a  90-day 
notice  of  termination  of  funding  and  a 
dissatisfied  PSRO  could  request  the  Sec- 
retary to  reconsider  his  decision  during 
this  period. 

comousATioN  or  peso's 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  would  also  call 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber ol  PSRO's  in  order  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  cost  effective.  Although  32 
PSRO  service  areas  are  statewide." 
many  of  the  other  162  PSRO  areas  are 
too  small  to  be  efficient. 

Even  the  smallest  PSRO's  have  their 
own  administrative  staffs  and  data  sys- 
t«ns.  An  October  1978  report  by  GAO 
estimated  that  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
administrative  staff  of  a  PSRO  in  salar- 
ies alone  averaged  about  $250,000  per 
year  at  that  time.  Also,  small  PSRO's 
carry  out  various  administrative  activi- 
ties— training,  for  example — that  could 
be  performed  more  effectively  by  a  larger 
organization.  Thus,  significant  overhead 
savings  could  be  achieved  if  the  total 
number  of  PSRO's  were  reduced  through 
consolidation. 

Consolidation  of  PSRO's  need  not 
mean  a  loss  of  the  local  flavor  that  a 
PSRO  must  have  if  practitioners  are  to 
have  confidence  in  its  familiarity  with 
local  conditions  and  standards  of  prac- 
tice. As  in  the  statewide  PSRO's  today, 
local  physicians  would  retain  responsi- 
bility for  reviewing  care  in  their  commu- 
nities even  though  the  administrative 
activities  would  be  carried  out  at  a  cen- 
tral location. 


>  Includes  the  District  of  Columbls,   the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


Specifically,  I  am  recommending  that 
States  generally  should  be  served  by  only 
one  PSRO.  More  than  one  PSRO  would 
be  permitted  where,  because  of  the  vol- 
ume of  review  activity  or  certain  other 
considerati<His,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
PSRO  review  could  be  carried  out  with 
the  same  or  greater  efficiency  by  more 
than  one  PSRO. 

As  a  general  rule.  States  with  more 
than  200,000  admissions  subject  to  PSRO 
review  could  have  more  than  one  PSRO 
provided  that  each  is  responsible  for  no 
fewer  than  100,000  medicare-medlcaid 
admissions  and  covers  a  single,  self-con- 
tained medical  service  area  wliich  has  a 
full  spectrum  of  services,  including  medi- 
cal specialists'  services. 

Upon  deciding  that  the  number  of 
PSRO's  in  a  State  is  to  be  reduced,  HCFA 
would  invite  the  PSRO's  to  propose  a 
consolidation  plan  for  their  State. 

Consolidation  of  PSRO's  would  not 
only  make  the  program  more  cost  effec- 
tive, but  it  would  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  the  less  effective 
PSRO  management  structures  from  the 
program. 

Bxrm  FOCUS  of  srvirw  otokts 

Under  present  law.  a  PSRO  is  required 
at  a  minimum  to  review  the  medical  ne- 
cessity for  hospital  admissions  and 
lengths  of  stays  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid patients.  Phvsician-s  and  hospital 
people  have  complained  that  many  hos- 
pitals are  subject  to  PSRO  review  even 
though  little  or  no  overutiUzation  is 
turned  up.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
PSRO  has  delegated  its  review  respon- 
sibilities to  the  hospital  although  some- 
times thev  are  performed  by  PSRO  em- 
ployees. It  is  argued,  correctly  I  believe, 
that  taxpayers'  dollars  are  wasted  in 
either  ca::e  and  that  these  reviews  make 
improductive  demands  on  hospital  space 
and  personnel. 

Initially,  PSRO's  reviewed  almost  all 
medicare-medicaid  stays.  However,  the 
PSRO  budget  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
program's  expansion,  so  that  PSRO's 
have  increasingly  focused  their  atten- 
tion on  the  Idnds  of  cases  where  inappro- 
priate utilization  is  more  likely  to  occur, 
while  rubberstamping  their  approval  of 
the  others.  It  is  estimated  that  PSRO's 
now  focus  on  fewer  than  one-half  of  the 
medicare-medicaid  hospital  stavs.  There 
is  little  information  on  the  number  of 
patients  actually  being  reviewed,  or  the 
basis  for  their  selection  for  review,  nor  is 
there  any  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  focused  review  tech- 
niques now  in  use. 

While  focused  review  was  bom  of  ex- 
pediency, it  represents  a  significant  im- 
provement. The  100  percent  review  ap- 
proach made  sense  when  PSRO's  were 
feeling  their  wav  and  did  not  know  that 
problems  thev  mieht  find  in  the  hospi- 
tals they  reviewed.  But  after  a  PSRO 
has  had  a  year's  experience  in  reviewing 
essentl?lly  all  care  in  its  hospitals,  it 
should  be  in  a  position  to  make  reason- 
ably so'jnd  judgments  alx)ut  the  areas 
where  inappropriate  utilization  Is  most 
likely  to  occur. 

My  bill  would  change  the  PSRO  stat- 
ute so  that  It  would  explicitly  direct 
PSRO's  to  select  for  review  those  types 
of  cases  where  inappropriate  utilization 


la  mostly  likely  to  occur.  Since  there  Is 
little  data  on  which  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  what  criteria  PSRO's  should  use 
to  identliy  areas  of  Inappropriate  hos- 
pital use,  HCFA  would  be  directed  to  re- 
view the  focusing  programs  of  the  best 
PSRO's.  test  promising  alternatives,  and 
make  recommendations  on  data  analysis 
that  PSRO's  can  follow. 

Under  this  appproach.  PSRO's  would 
be  expected  to  increasingly  concentrate 
their  day-to-day  reviews  on  those  hos- 
pitals, physicians,  tests,  procedures  and 
types  of  patients  which  their  data  sys- 
tems and  other  sources  of  information 
ind.cate  to  be  questionable. 

Hospitals  and  physicians  that  have 
good  utilization  records  would  be  ex- 
empted from  regular,  on-site  PSRO  re- 
view, although  they  would  often  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  their  own  utilization 
review  committee.  Utilization  statistic: 
on  the  exempted  hospitals  would  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  to  the  PSRO  so  that 
it  could  monitor  the  hospital  and  its 
physicians  at  a  distance.  In  addition,  the 
PSRO  would  perform  periodic  audits  to 
assure  that  their  continued  exemption 
from  review  is  appropriate. 

The  proposed  approach  would  rid  the 
PSRO  program  of  many  unnecessary 
areas  of  friction  w'th  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians. It  would  edso  be  more  cost- 
effective  than  100-percent  review  or  the 
current  system  of  untested,  improvised 
focused  review. 

OEKIAI.    OP    CLAIMS 

Under  the  present  PSRO  policies,  hos- 
pitals that  have  a  record  of  proper  utili- 
zation qualify  for  a  "waiver  of  liability," 
which  protects  the  hospital  against  being 
denied  payment  should  it  submit  an  oc- 
casional bill  for  unnecessary  care.  My 
bill  would  make  this  all-or-nothing 
waiver  policy  more  fiexible. 

Some  hospitals  that  have  qualified  for 
a  "waiver  of  liability"  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent record  of  utill;uitlon  except  for 
a  few  minor  areas  of  abuse — for  ex- 
ample, a  physician  who  habitually  orders 
the  same  extensive  series  of  laboratory 
tests  without  regnrd  to  the  patients' 
condition.  Under  the  bill,  a  hospital  that 
fails  to  correct  such  a  problem  after  it 
has  been  identified  by  a  PSRO  wo'ild 
have  its  waiver  of  liability  made  inap- 
plicable to  the  specific  services  being 
overutlllzed. 

ICKDICAIO    ALTSKMATITKS   TO    PSBO'S 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  pro'^ose  that 
State  medicaid  programs  should  be 
given  greater  latitude  in  making  their 
arrangement  for  peer  review.  The  bill 
would  give  States  three  options.  First,  a 
State  could  continue  to  rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral PSnO  program  as  it  is  reoufred  to 
do  now.  Alternatively,  the  State  could 
make  its  own  review  arrangements  with 
its  PSRO's — for  example,  it  could  ne- 
gotiate a  somewhat  different  scope  or 
tyne  of  review  for  medicaid  patients  and 
a  different  PSRO  payment  rate.  A  third 
optJon  would  be  for  the  State  to  use  an 
entirely  different  peer  review  mecha- 
nism of  its  cho'ce.  Whichever  approach, 
or  comblnat'on  of  approaches,  the  State 
chooses  to  follow,  it  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  75  per- 
cent of  its  costs. 
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The  bill  would  not  mly  enable  States 
to  experiment  with  new  review  tech- 
niques, but  it  would  also  provide  a  new 
incentive  for  PSRO's  to  perform  effec- 
tively for  the  States  that  elect  to  retain 
them. 

NtBD  TO  osrsB  Acnox 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  undoubtedly 
make  PSRO's  more  effective.  Moreover.  I 
believe  that  serious  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  proposals  that  would 
streamline  the  monitoring  of  PSRO's  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  provide  a 
more  realistic  basis  for  assuring  PSRO's 
accountability.  But.  these  matters  are 
too  important  and  too  complex  to  dis- 
pose of  within  the  time  restraints  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  budget  reconcilla- 
t  on  process.  I  would  hope,  however,  that 
we  wiU  be  able  to  take  up  PSRO  legis- 
lation after  we  have  disposed  of  the  re- 
concUiation  bill  so  that  it  can  receive 
from  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate  the  thorough  attention  It  de- 
serves. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Professional  Standards  Review 
Amendment*  of  1981  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  lafio 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Bepreaentativea  of  the  Vnit^  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SBOET  TITLS 

SscTioM  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  dted  sa  the 
"Professional  Standards  Review  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

CONSOLIDATION      OP      PBOPSSSIONAI,     STANDASDS 
REVIEW     ORGANIZATION    AKEAS 

Sec.  2.  (8)  Section  1162  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  oirt  s'b- 
sections  (f )  and  (g) .  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (h)  as  subsection  (f).  and  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  (1)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsectlan. 
the  Secretary  shall  undertake  a  consolidation 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organisa- 
tion areas,  and  shall  enter  Into  agreements 
with  quallPea  orRanlzatlons  In  accj-d  nee 
with  subsection  (a)  to  designate  a  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organisation  for 
each  such  consolidated  area. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  tbe  consolidation  cX 
Professional  Standards  Review  Organization 
areas  imder  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  following 
criteria: 

"(A)  Each  State  should  generaUy  be  des- 
limatcd  as  a  slneie  Rtxt^'^-'e  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organization  area. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  local 
or  regional  areas  rather  than  statewide 
areas  only  where  the  voluine  of  review  ac- 
tivity or  other  relevant  factors  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  warrant  such  a 
designation,  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  review  activity  can  be  canted  out  with 
equal  or  greater  efficiency  by  establishing 
such  local  or  regional  areas.  In  applying 
this  subparagraph  tbe  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account  the  number  of  hospital  ad- 
missions within  each  State  of  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  ttUe  ZVm  or 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIx  which  Is  subject  to  the  review  require- 
ments of  thu  title,  with  any  SUte  having 
fewer  than  200,000  such  admlaslana  annually 


being  estabUabed  as  a  single  stetewlde  area, 
and  no  local  or  regUmal  area  being  eatab- 
llahed  which  has  fewer  than  100,000  such 
«i4».i«rtftn»  annually,  unless  the  Secretary 
detannlnaa  that  other  relevant  factors  war- 
rant otherwise. 

"(O)  No  local  or  regional  area  should  be 
desl':iiated  which  Is  uo»  a  sei.-cou ruined 
mtfl««*'  service  area,  having  a  full  q>ectnun 
of  eer vices  Including  medical  specialists' 
servloea. 

"(D)  Where  the  number  of  areas  In  a 
State  la  to  be  reduced,  tbe  existing  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organisations  with- 
in such  State  shaU  be  Invited  to  submit  a 
consolidation  plan  which  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account. 

"(E)  In  designating  a  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization  for  each  area,  or- 
ganizations should  be  selected  which  will 
allow  for  local  physicians  to  retain  responsi- 
bility for  reviewing  care  In  their  local  areas, 
despite  any  centralization  of  administrative 
activity. 

"(h)  (1)  For  purpoaes  of  astfstlng  the  Sec- 
retary In  developing  criteria  for  consolida- 
tion under  subsection  (f),  advising  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  selection  of  qualified  organiza- 
tions to  ser^e  as  Professional  Standards  Re- 
view Organizations  under  subsection  (b). 
and  advising  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
termination  of  agreements  under  subsection 
(d).  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Pro- 
fessional Standards  Review  Organization  Ad- 
visory Group  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Advisory  Group') . 

"(2)  The  Advisory  Group  shall  consist  of 
eleven  individuals  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, at  least  six  of  whom  must  be  physicians 
(as  defined  In  section  l861(r)(l)).  who  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  demonstrated 
elTectlvenees  and  efficiency  while  serving  as 
members  of  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations. 

"(3)  Tbe  Advisory  Group  Is  authorized  to 
utilize,  and  the  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able, or  arrange  for.  such  technical  and  pro- 
feeslmial  consultative  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the 
Secretary  shaU.  In  addition,  make  available 
to  the  Advisory  Group  such  secretarial,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  assistance  and  such  pertinent 
data  prepared  by.  for,  or  otherwise  available 
to.  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  the  Advisory  Group  may  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Group, 
whUe  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Group,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  fixed  by  tbe  Secretary  (but 
not  In  excess  of  the  dally  rate  paid  under 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
Uon  6332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code), 
including  traveltime;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  aUowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(6)  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Ad- 
visory Group.". 

(b)  Section  1162(d)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  by  the  Secretary  if  he  determines 
that  such  organization  is  not  substantially 
con4>lylng  with  or  effectively  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  but  only 
after  notice  of  nmety  days  has  been  given  to 
the  organization  of  such  termination  (during 
which  time  the  organization  may  request  a 
reconsideration  by  the  Secretary).". 

(c)  Sections  1152(d)  and  1154(d)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  sentence:  "A  termina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.". 


ffocns  OF  asvuw 


Sec.  3.  Section  1165(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  more  effec- 
tively carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  part, 
each  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nization shall  focus  its  review  sctivlty  on 
those  types  of  cases,  and  on  those  pbysldaas. 
providers,  procedures,  and  tests  with  respect 
to  which  Inappropriate  utilization  Is  more 
likely  to  occur.  To  assist  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organisations  In  carrying  out 
such  focused  reviews,  the  Secretary  ahall  de- 
velop recommendations  for  data  analysis 
based  upon  (1)  a  review  of  tbe  focusing  ef- 
forts of  those  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  which  have  demonstrated  suc- 
cessful programs  of  focused  review  of  inap- 
propriate utilisation,  and  (U)  studies  and 
demonstr&Moni:  of  possible  alternatives. 

"  (B)  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations shall  continue  to  obtain  and 
analyze  utilization  data  for  physicians  and 
providers  who,  ss  a  result  of  the  focused  re- 
view described  in  subparagn^ih  (A) ,  are  ex- 
empted from  direct  review,  and  such  orga- 
nization shall  perform  periodic  audits  of 
such  physicians  and  providers  to  determine 
If  exemption  from  direct  review  continues 
to  be  appropriate  for  such  physician  or 
provider.". 

WAIVEE   or   LIABILITT    PBOVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  1168  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  no 
claimant  shall  be  determined  to  be  'without 
fault'  with  re^>ect  to  a  particular  claim  If 
the  case  giving  rise  to  such  claim  Involves 
a  case,  physician,  provider,  procedure,  or 
test  with  respect  to  which  such  claimant 
has  been  notified,  by  the  Professional  Stand- 
ards Review  Organization,  that  a  pattern 
of  inappropriate  utilization  has  occurred  in 
tbe  past,  and  such  claimant  has  been  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  to  correct  such  inappro- 
priate utUlzatlon.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  issue  final  regultalons  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  section 
1158(f)  of  the  Social  Sec\irity  Act  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

PSBO  REVIEW    or   ItXBtZAlD  ClAIMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1165(a)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (9)  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•'(10)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  request 
by  a  State,  provide  that  the  review  requlre- 
menU  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
in  a  particular  State  (or  in  any  one  or  more 
Proresslonal  Standards  Review  Organization 
areas  within  such  State)  to  professional 
activities  In  such  State  (or  area)  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  and  items 
for  which  payment  is  made  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  Utle  XDC.  If  such  State 
chooses  to  use  the  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  designated  under  this 
part  to  Implement  a  State  review  plan  In 
elect  in  such  State  (or  area),  or  such  State 
has  any  other  review  plan  In  effect  In  such 
State  (or  area),  under  the  SUte  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XDC.". 

(b)  Section  1155(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  paragraph  (10)" 
after    "except    as    provided    in    paragraph 

(7)". 

(c)  Section  1903(a)(2)  of  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "attributable 

to";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  sejnlcolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  (B)  the 
implemenUUon  of  a  State  review  plan  of 
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By  li€r.  BOREN* 
8.  12S1.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  that  a  recipient  may  earn  be- 
fore being  subject  to  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits on  account  of  work;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

LCUSLATtOM  BSUmitO  TO  aOCXAI.  BECUBITT 

•nrmn 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  that  will  restore 
tbe  opportunity  for  millions  of  elderly 
Americans  to  maintain  dignity  whJe 
drawing  the  full  amount  of  their  well- 
deserved  social  security  benefits. 

My  bill  will  raise  the  outside  earnings 
limit  for  social  security  recipients  by  ap- 
proximately 30  percent.  This  proposal 
would  allow  beneHciaries  between  age  65 
and  72  to  receive  $7,000  in  outside  earn- 
ings without  penalty  rather  than  the 
$5,500  provided  for  in  ciurent  law. 

In  addition  this  legislation  would  al- 
low recipients  under  65  to  draw  as  much 
as  $5,200  penalty-free,  an  increase  from 
$4,080. 

Current  law  provides  that  if  an  indi- 
vidual between  age  65  and  72  earns  more 
than  $5,500,  the  so-called  annual  exempt 
amount,  his  social  seciu-ity  payment  is 
reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  he  earns  above 
this  exempt  amount.  A  similar  "offset" 
applies  to  recipients  under  65  who  earn 
more  than  $4,080. 

Porttmately,  recipients  over  72  are 
exempt  under  existing  law  from  any 
earnings  test,  a  provision  not  affected  by 
my  bill.  (Next  year  this  age  of  exemption 
will  drop  to  70.) 

Recently.  Mr.  President,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  series  of  drastic 
changes  in  social  security  benefits.  Few 
of  us  would  deny  that  modifications  in 
the  social  security  system  must  be  made 
If  the  system  is  to  remain  solvent  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  am  craivlnced,  as  are  many  Ameri- 
cans. »4r.  President,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  are  too  harsh:  they 
treat  unfairly  those  Americans  who  have 
paid  into  the  social  security  system  for 
years  and  have  been  counting  on  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  they  have  earned. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  offer  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  some  of  the 
administration's  pr(K)osal.  By  not  pen- 
alizing them  for  earnings  below  $7.0D0, 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today  would 
provide  elderly  Americans  with  the  op- 
portunltv  to  continue  to  make  positive 
contributions  to  their  communities 
throughout  their  lives.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  Vnited  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  (») 
•«:tlon  T>3<t)iB)(T>)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  U  amended  by  ineerttng  "and"  after 
the  oomma  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ul) .  and  by 
ttilklog  out  clauses  (It)  and  (t)  and  Insert- 
tng  tn  Itoa  thrnvof  th«  foUowlng: 


"(Tl)  Shall  be  tMasSMi  for  each  month  of 
any  taxable  year  ending  after  1980  and  be- 
fore IBSS.". 

(b)(1)  Section  303(f)(8)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(■)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  exempt  amount 
which  Is  applicable  to  Individuals  other  than 
Individuals  described  In  subparagraph  (D) 
shall  be  $433.33  Vi  for  each  month  of  any 
taxable  year  ending  after  1080  and  before 
1983.". 

(3)  Section  303(f)  (8)  (B)  of  such  Act  li 
amejded  In  tbe  matter  preceding  clause 
(I)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (D)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraphs 
(D)  and  (E)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  subparsgraph" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(D)". 

(c)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  reepect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  I980.« 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PoRD.  Mr.  Warkxr,  Mr.  Dkok, 
Mr.   Spectkr,  Mr.   Huddleston, 
and  Mr.  Hktlin)  : 
S.  1252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  incen- 
tives tor  the  use  of  coal  in  lieu  of  Import- 
ed energy,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COAL  tmUZATION  INCZNnVXS  ACT  OF   ISSl 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Coal  Utilization  Incen- 
tives Act  of  1981,  with  Senators  Ford, 
Warner.  Dixon.  Specter,  Huddleston, 
and  Heflin.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  provide  certain  tax  incentives  and 
re^nilatOTTT  reforms  to  encourage  and  ac- 
celerate the  voluntary  conversion  and 
replacement  of  oil-  and  gas-fired  power- 
plants  and  industrial  facilities  to  the  use 
of  America's  most  abundant  and  avail- 
able fuel — coal. 

First  let  me  explain  what  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  do. 

This  legislation  does  not  mandate 
conversions;  it  does  not  provide  direct 
subsidies  to  utilities:  it  does  not  short- 
change the  environment;  and  it  will  not 
cost  the  US.  Treasury  an  inordinate 
amount.  It  merely  uses  well-established 
tax  incentive  mechanisms  and  recog- 
nized resrulatory  chanees  to  eliminate  a 
numb»«r  of  financial  and  regulatory  hur- 
dles which  inhibit  and,  in  some  cases, 
prevent  conversion  to  coal.  I  point  this 
out  because  in  each  of  these  Instances 
the  bUl  is  very  different  from  last  yenr's 
"oil  backout"  bill  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  bill  Includes  five  basic  tax  provi- 
sions which  encourage  conversion  to 
coal. 

It  permits  u»llit«es  to  ii*-'Ht»  ♦h-  tax 
exempt  industrial  development  bond 
mechanism  to  finance  conversions  of 
existing  powerplants  from  (M  or  ?a.s  or 
replacement  of  such  plants  with  new 
coal -burning  facilities; 

It  provides  for  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation of  3  years  for  new  or  converted 
powerplants  or  industrial  fuel-burning 
installations  to  the  extent  they  displace 
oil  or  gas; 

It  grants  to  utilities  and  Industrial 
concerns  switching  to  coal  the  same  10 
percent  Investment  tax  credits  now  af- 


forded to  ctMnpanles  <n«tAn<rig  solar  fa- 
cilities; 

It  provides  for  a  1-year  amortiza- 
tion for  pollution  control  equipment; 
and 

It  expands  the  ability  of  utilities  to 
take  advantage  of  tax  credits  for  such 
conversion  or  replacement. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  existing  regulatory 
hurdles  to  conversion.  For  this  reason, 
the  bill  would  amend  Federal  law  to  pro- 
vide utilities  and  major  fuel-burning  in- 
stallations which  voluntarily  switch  to 
coal  with: 

The  same  degree  of  relief  from  Clean 
Air  Act  "new  source"  type  requirements, 
and 

The  same  eligibility  for  delayed  com- 
pliance orders  as  is  presently  provided  to 
facilities  ordered  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  convert  to  coal. 

Mr.  President,  there  already  exists  a 
strong  incentive  for  utilities  and  indus- 
trial concerns  to  make  the  switch  to  coal. 
For  utility  plants  and  other  major 
boilers,  coal  enjoys  as  much  as  a  3-to-l 
advantage  over  oil  in  basic  fuel  costs. 
Even  price-controlled  natural  gas  is  50 
percent  per  Btu  more  expensive  than 
coal  as  a  boiler  fuel.  Given  the  over- 
whelming price  advantage  of  coal  over 
these  alternative  fuels,  one  might  ask 
why  we  need  special  tax  incentives  to 
lead  company  executives  to  so  obvious  a 
conclusion — that  it  is  better  to  switch  to 
coal.  The  answer  is  complex  and  differs 
from  utility  to  utility. 

Tho  legislative  consideration  of  the 
Powerplants  Fuels  Conservation  Act  of 
19C0,  S.  2470.  during  the  96th  Congress 
underscored  one  important  and  troubling 
fact  about  our  Nation's  utilities:  That 
generally  speaking,  they  are  in  sad  fi- 
nancial condition.  Many  cannot  afford 
to  borrow  the  additional  capital  to 
finance  conversions,  although  the  ulti- 
mate savings  to  the  consumer  from 
switching  to  coal  far  outweigh  the  initial 
capital  cost. 

The  causes  for  the  general  financial 
plight  of  our  utilities  are  many:  State 
and  local  rate- setting  bodies  unwilling 
to  permit  adequate  rates  of  return;  In- 
fiation  in  cwistruction  costs;  high  in- 
terest rates;  imcertainty  in  the  growtti 
in  demand;  and  high  debt-equity  ratios. 
Tho  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  all  of  these 
causes. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  State  and  local  ratemaklng 
bodies.  It  does,  however,  provide  some 
extra  Incentives — in  terms  of  helping  to 
attract  capital  or  improve  cash  flows — 
which  can  make  it  possible  for  utilities 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  convert  to  coal  to  do  so.  Again, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  volun- 
tary program. 

What  will  the  bill  accomplish?  Because 
it  is  a  voluntary  rrngram.  there  is  no  way 
to  accurately  guage  all  that  the  W\  will 
ach'eve  in  the  way  of  oil  savincs.  We  do 
know  that  the  program  will  require  no 
additional  bureaucratic  apparatus  and 
that  its  cost  to  the  taxpayer — In  terms  of 
foregone  tax  revenues — will  not  apoear 
unt'l  conversions  have  taken  place. 
Hence,  there  is  no  wasted  effort  or 
money. 


We  also  know  that  there  are  at  least 
13,000  megawatts  of  electric  generating 
capacity  suitable  for  quick  conversion  to 
coal.  And  we  know  from  independent 
studies  that  another  60,000  to  75,000 
megawatts  of  capacity  could  be  con- 
verted or  replaced,  resulting  in  savings 
not  onlv  in  ail  and  gas.  but  In  the  rates 
ultimately  paid  by  electric  utflity  cus- 
tomers. 

Translated  Into  potential  oil  savings  or 
the  equivalent  in  other  fuels,  between 
250,000  and  1.25  million  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  could  be  saved.  That  is  the  oppor- 
tunity we  seek  to  realize  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Some  of  these  savings  will  occur  in  any 
case,  because  of  the  overwhelming  fuel 
cost  advantage  of  coal  over  oU  or  gas. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  straightfor- 
ward voluntary  incentives  contained  in 
the  Coal  Utilization  Incentives  Act  will 
cause  many  units  to  be  replaced  or  con- 
verted— units  which  would  otherwise 
continue  to  bum  oil  or  gas,  and  that  our 
bill  will  achieve  all  conversions  much 
faster  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  description  outlining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  in  more  detail,  and  the 
text  of  the  biU  itself,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection. 'the  bill  and 
description  were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  1353 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

ThU  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Coal  UtUl- 
■aUon  Incentives  Act  of  1081". 

SBC.   3.    FlNmNCS   AND   PUaPOSBS. 

(a)  FiNotNGS. — The  ConGTess  finds  that  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
preservation  of  national  security,  and  the 
regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  require 
the  establishment  of  a  program,  to  be  carried 
out  In  compliance  with  applicable  environ- 
mental requirements — 

(1)  for  the  Increased  use  of  coal  as  a 
primary  energy  source  for  electric  power- 
plants  and  other  major  fuel-bumlng  In- 
stallations, and 

(3)  for  encouraging  conservation  of  pe- 
troleiun  and  natural  gas  by  powierplants 
and  other  major  fuel-burning  Installations 
through  the  most  cost-effective  means  for 
tbe  Nation. 

(b)  PuaposEs. — ^The  purposes  of  this  Act, 
which  shall  be  carried  out  in  compliance 
with  applicable  environmental  requirements. 


(1)  to  reduce  the  domestic  use  of  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  and  Increase  tbe  Na- 
tion's capability  to  use  Indigenous  energy 
resources,  particularly  coal,  to  the  extent 
such  reduction  and  use  further  the  goal  of 
national  energy  self-sufficiency  and  other- 
wise are  In  tbe  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  to  achieve  significant  savings  for  elec- 
tric utility  ratepayers  and  other  consumers: 

(3)  to  conserve  petroleum  and  natural  pas 
for  uses,  other  than  use  by  electric  utilities 
and  other  major  fuel-bumlng  installations, 
for  which  there  are  no  feasible  alternative 
fuels  or  raw  material  substitutes; 

(4)  to  encourage  the  conversion  or  replace- 
ment of  existing  powemlants  and  other  ma- 
jor fuel-bumlng  Installations  that  now  use 
petroleum  and  natural  iras  to  the  use  of  coal 
as  a  primary  energy  source;  and 

(5)  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States  to  energy  supply  Intemiptlons. 


TTTLl  I— AMKKDMENT8  TO  THK  INTER- 
NAL REVKNUK  CODE  OF   10S4 
Skc.   101.  Amoxtization  of  Coax.  Utiliza- 
tion PaOPEETT. 

(a)  OEMnAx.  RtTur. — ^Part  VT  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1064  (relating  to  Itemized  deductions  for 
Individuals  and  corporations)  Is  amended  by 
fii^Mrtg  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
section: 

"Sec.  106.  Amortization    of    Coal    Utiliza- 
tion PaOPEXTT. 

"  (a)  Allowancx  of  Dxouction. — Every  per- 
son, at  bis  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  with  respect  to  the  amortization 
of  the  amortlzable  basis  of  any  coal  utiliza- 
tion property  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) ) 
based  on  a  period  of  not  less  than  36  months. 

"(b)  Coal  Utilization  Propzxtt  De- 
fined.— For  ptirposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  coal  utUlzatlon  pn^)erty  means  tangi- 
ble property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation  which  Is — 

"  ( 1 )  a  Isoller  or  burner — 

"(A)  the  primary  fuel  for  which  will  be 
coal    (Including   il^te),  and 

"(B) )  which  replaces  an  existing  boUer 
or  burner — 

"(I)  which  Is  part  of  a  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-bumlng  installation,  and 

"(11)  the  primary  fuel  for  which  Is  oU  or 
natural  gas  or  any  product  thereof, 

"(3)  equipment  for  converting  an  exist- 
ing boiler  or  burner  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  to  a  boiler  or  burner  the  primary 
fuel  for  which  wUl  be  coal  (Including  lig- 
nite) ,  or 

"(3)  qualified  pollution  control  equip- 
ment Installed  In  connection  with  equip- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3). 

"(c)  Amotjnt  of  Deduction. — 

"(1))  In  cenexal. — Tbe  amortization  de- 
duction for  any  coal  utiUztlon  property  shall 
be  an  amount,  with  respect  to  each  month 
of  the  36-month  period  within  tbe  taxable 
year,  equal  to  tbe  amortlzable  basis  of  the 
coal  UtUlzatlon  property  at  tbe  end  of  such 
month  divided  by  tbe  numt>er  of  months 
(Including  the  month  for  which  the  deduc- 
tion Is  computed)  remaining  In  the  period. 
Such  amortlzable  basis  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
month  shall  bs  computed  without  regard 
to  the  amortization  deduction  for  such 
month. 

"(3)    DZDtJCnON  in  LIEO  op  OEPaECIATION. — 

The  amortization  deduction  provided  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  coal  utUlzatlon 
property  for  any  month  shaU  be  In  lieu  of 
tbe  depreciation  deduction  with  respect  to 
such  property  for  such  month  provided  by 
section  167. 

"(3)  Beginning  of  pexiod. — The  36-month 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  lie- 
gln,  as  to  any  coal  utilization  property,  at 
the  election  of  the  taxpaper.  with  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  such  prop- 
erty was  placed  In  service  or  with  the  first 
month  of  the  succeeding  taxable  year. 

"(d)    Definitions;   Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Amortizable  basis. — 

"(A)  In  general. — ^The  term  'amortlzable 
basis'  means  the  adjusted  basis  of  coal  utUl- 
zatlon property. 

"(B)  Additions  and  improvements  not 
taken  into  account. — For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  tbe  adjusted  basis  of  any  coal 
utilization  property  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  has  been  made  under  subsection 
(e)  shaU  not  be  increased  for  amoimts 
chargeable  to  capital  account  for  additions 
for  improvements  after  the  amortization 
period  has  begun. 

"(C)  Depreciation  deduction. — ^The  de- 
predation deduction  provided  by  section  167 
sha!I,  notwithstanding  subsection  (c),  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  tbe  portion  of  the 
adjusted  basis  which  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count In  applying  this  section. 

"(3)  Qdalifieo  pollution  control  xouip- 


"(A)  In  oknbul. — ^The  term  'qualified 
poUution  control  equipment'  means  equip- 
ment (including  fiuldlzed  bed  and  coal 
cleaning  equipment)  — 

"(1)  which  Is  used  in  connection  with  ooal 
utilization  property  described  in  cubaectton 
(b)  (1)  or  (3)  to  abate  or  control  water  or 
atmospheric  poUutlon  or  contamination  by 
removing,  altering,  disposing,  storing  or  pre- 
venting tbe  creation  or  emlaalon  of  poUut- 
ants,    contaminants,    wastes,    or    heat,    and 

"(II)  with  re^ject  to  which  the  State  certi- 
fying authority  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 169(d)(2))  and  Federal  certifying  au- 
thority have  made  the  certifications  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  169(d)  (1) ,  respectively. 

"(B)  Federal  cxRiirirNO  authobttt. — "Hie 
term  'Federal  certifying  authority'  means  the 
Administrator  of  tbe  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(3)  Powerplant  and  majok  ftjel-burninc 
INSTALLATION. — The  teims  'powerplant'  and 
'major  fuel-burning  installation'  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  by  paragraphs 
(7)  and  (10)  of  section  103(a)  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978, 
respectively. 

"(4)  BxisTtNG  BOILER  OR  BURNER. — The  term 
'existing  boiler  or  burner'  means  a  boiler  or 
burner  which  was  placed  In  service  before 
January  1,  1981. 

"(5)  Replacement  of  exisung  boilxr  or 
BURNER. — A  boiler  or  burner  shaU  be  treated 
as  replacing  a  boiler  or  burner  if  tbe  tax- 
payer certifies  that  the  boiler  or  burner 
which  is  to  be  replaced — 

"(A)  was  used  during  calendar  year  1080 
for  more  than  2,000  hours  of  fuU  load  peak 
use  (or  equivalent  thereof) .  and 

"(B)  wiU  not  be  used  for  more  than  2,000 
hours  of  such  use  during  any  12-month  pe- 
riod after  tbe  lx)Uer  or  burner  which  is  to 
replace  such  boiler  or  burner  is  placed  in 
service.  

"(6)  Limitation  nr  the  case  or  cbrain 
regulated  companies. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  section  46(f)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  coal  utUlzatlon  property  which  la 
public  utUlty  property  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  45(f)(5)). 

"(7)  Optional  i 2-month  amortization  for 
POLLUTION  control  EQUIPMENT. — At  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  suljsections  (a),  (c), 
and  (e)  shaU  be  appUed  with  re^>ect  to  coal 
utilization  property  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (3)  by  substituting  '12'  for  '36'  each  place 
It  appears  in  such  subsections. 

"(8)  Application  with  section  les. — No 
election  may  be  made  under  tills  section  with 
respect  to  any  amortlzable  basis  tor  which 
an  election  has  been  made  under  section 
169.  and  no  election  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 189  with  respect  to  any  amortlEable 
basU  for  which  an  elecUon  has  been  made 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  Election  OF  Amortizatton. — Any  elec- 
tion under  this  section  shaU  be  made  by  fil- 
ing with  the  Secretary,  in  such  manner,  m 
such  form,  and  within  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulations  pnscTibe.  a  state- 
ment of  such  election.  

"(f)  Termination  or  KtacnoN. — 

"(1)  Bt  the  taxpater.— a  taxpayer  which 
has  elected  under  siibeection  (e)  to  take  the 
amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  any 
coal  utilization  property  may.  at  any  time 
after  making  such  election,  discontinue  tbe 
amortization  deduction  with  respect  to  the 
remainder  of  the  amortization  period,  such 
discontinuance  to  begin  as  of  tbe  beginning 
of  any  month  specified  bv  tbe  taxpayer  to  a 
noMce  to  writlni?  filed  with  the  Secretary  be- 
fore the  be^nn'ng  of  sucb  month.  The  de- 
p-eclaMon  ded"ctlon  pro'^'ie^  under  »ec«o» 
167  ShaU  be  allowed,  beginning  with  the  flrat 
month  as  to  which  the  amortteatlon  «»«'««- 
tlon  does  not  apply,  and  the  *«I*';"  •*|^ 
not  be  entlUed  to  any  further  amortl»Uon 
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(taducUon  under  UUa  McUon  wltb  respect 
to  mica  propeny. 

"(2)  COlMi'BUCnVS  TUUflNATlON. 

"(A)  CEMaATKot  or  vat. — U  at  any  time 
during  tbe  MnorttcatUm  period  any  coal  uUU- 
Mtlon  properly  ceaaeo  u>  meet  tae  renUire- 
ments  of  euocecUon  (ti),  tne  taxpayer  saall 
be  deemed  to  nave  terminated  under  para- 
grapb  (1)  bis  election  unuer  tbia  section. 
Sueb  termination  sball  be  effective  begin- 
ning wltta  the  montb  in  wblch  sucb  cessation 
occurs. 

"(B)  KirMBiVK  USB  or  bxtlackd  •oxL.m  o> 
■mtNss. — ^If  during  any  l3-montn  period  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (d)  (6)  a  boiler  or 
burner  wtalcta  was  replaced  oy  coal  utilization 
property  U  used  lor  more  than  2.000  hours  of 
full  load  peak  use  (or  equivalent),  the  tax- 
payer staaU  be  deemed  to  have  terminated 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  his  election  under  this 
section.  Such  termination  shall  be  eifectlve 
beginning  with  the  month  preceding  &uch  12- 
month  period.  In  determining  the  nuntber  of 
hours  of  fttU  load  peak  use,  there  shall  be 
disregarded  any  hours  the  boiler  or  burner 
was  uaed  due  to — 

"(1)  fire,  storm,  flood,  or  other  casualty, 
or 

"(11)  a  labor  dispute  (Including  a  dispute 
which  prevents  or  significantly  reduces  deliv- 
ery of  coal  to  the  coal  utilization  property). 
"(g)  Lot  Tcnant  and  Remainoebman. — In 
the  case  of  any  coal  utilization  property  held 
by  one  person  for  life  with  remainder  to  an- 
other person,  the  deduction  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  computed  as  If  the  life  tenant 
were  the  absolute  owner  of  the  property  and 
shall  be  aUowable  to  the  life  tenant. 
"(h)  Application  of  Ssction. — 
"(1)    Iif  CKNKSAi,. — Except  as  provided  In 
psrsgraph   (2),   the  amortization  deduction 
provided  by  this  secUon  shall  apply  to  prop- 
erty placed  In  service  after  December  31,  1980. 
"(2)    TsANsrriONAi.  bdlk.— In  the  case  of 
property  the  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
erection  of  which  Is  begun  by  the  taxpayer 
before  January  1,  19«1.  the  amortization  de- 
duction provided  by  this  section  shall  only 
apply  to  that  portion  of  the  amortlzable  basis 
which  Is  attributable  to  construction,  recon- 
strucUon.  or  erection  after  December  31,  1980 
"(1)  Csoss  Refebencz. — 
"Fbr  treatment  of  certain  gain  derived  from 
the  dlq>oalUon  of  property  the  adjusted  basis 
of  which  is  determined  with  regard  to  this 
section,  see  section  1246.". 

(b)     TSCHKICAI.    AND    CONPOSMINC    AlfXND- 
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(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  642  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  amortization  for  esUtes 
and  trusts)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
*?i"  *"*•  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "191,  and 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1082(a) 
(2)  of  such  Code  (relatUig  to  basis  in  certain 
exchanges)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
}^-  •°''  »°»«rt«hg  In  lieu  thereof  "19I,  or 

190  . 

(8)  (A)  Paragraphs  (2)(D)  and  (3)  (D)  of 

8ectlon_ia45(a)    of  such   Code    (relating  to 

gsln  from  dispositions  of  certain  depreciable 

property)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

'^,)Sr',    *^'^  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1»4. 
or  196  . 

<f  >,,f"™«™Ph  (2)  of  section  1245(a)  of 
such  Code  is  smended  by  striking  out  "193 
194  Mci)  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "193,  194,  I9«". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1250(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  depreciation  adlust- 
ments)  is  amended  by  strlklnit  out  "dr  193" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "J93,  or  196" 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VT  of 
»«brtiapter  B  of  chapter  i  of  such  Code  Is 
J^2^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

"Sec.  196.  Amortization  of  coal  utlllraUon 
property.". 

nJ^i  nfT^f"^  DsTs.— The  amendments 
•n^  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxabU 
year,  ending  after  December  31    «8^ 


Ssc.  103.  StfEKOT  Cssorr  Aixowbd  to  Pubuc 
Uthxtss  fob  Coal  Utiu<axion 
Pbop^tt. 

(a)  IH  QcNEBAL.— Paragraph  (17)  of  sec- 
tion 48(1)  of  the  Internal  Re.enue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  energy  property)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  appiy  with 
respect  to  so  much  of  the  adjusted  basils  of 
coal  utilization  property  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  196(b))  as  constitutes  the 
amortlzable  basis  for  purposes  of  section 
196". 

(b)  Pnioo  FOB  Applicattok  of  Enebgt 
Peb:kntagx. — 

(1)  Iif  Obnxbal. — The  table  contained  In 
clause  (1)  of  section  46(a)(2)(C)  of  such 
Code  (defining  energy  percentage)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"VH.  Coal  Utilization  Property.— Energy 
property  which  is  coal  utilization  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  196(b))  10  percent 
Jan.  1, 1980.  Dec.  31, 1986.". 

(2)  LoNC-TKBif  projects.— Section  46(a) 
(2)  (C)  of  such  Code  is  amended  b/  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  clause : 

"(V)  Longer  PERIOD  FOR  CEBTAIN  COAL  UTILI- 
ZATION pRopzsTT — The  provisions  of  clause 
(ill)  shall  apply  to  property  described  in 
subclause  (VH)  of  clause  (1)  for  purposes  of 
applying  the  energy  percentage  contained  in 
such  subclause,  except  that  '1994"  shall  bs 
S'ibstltvited  for  ')oqo'.  '108~'  for  •1982'  '1987' 
for  'ISSS',  and  'ISOO'  for  •1M6'. 

(c)  Eptective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1980.  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Re-eni'e  Code  of  1954. 
Sbc.  103.  Full      XirrxsrifENT      Tax      Credtt 

Allowable  fob  Coal  Utilization 

Propertt. 

(a)  Ik  OEmcBAL. — Paragraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 46(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964  (defining  qualified  investment)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph; 

"(C)  Application  to  coal  trnnzATioN 
propertt. — Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  apply  to  coal 
utilization  property  (within  the  meaning 
of  section  196(b)).". 

(b)  Recaptube  fob  Excessive  U^e  of  Old 
BoiLEBs.— Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  dispositions, 
etc.  of  section  38  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  Coal  UTILIZATION  pbopebtt. — If  a  tax- 
payer Is  deemed  under  Section  196(f)  (2)  (B) 
to  ha^-e  terminated  an  election  with  resoect 
to  any  coal  utilization  property  (or  would 
have  been  deemed  to  have  terminated  such 
election  If  the  S^-mcn'-h  amortisation  period 
had  not  exolred),  then,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  hav- 
ing disposed  of  such  property  In  the  month 
In  which  the  termination  of  the  e'ectlon 
becomes   (or  would  become)    effective". 

(c)  CLznicAL  Amendment — ^The  paragranh 
heading  of  paragraph  (5)  of  section  46(c) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  insertinfT  "and 
coal  iitlil'^tion  property"  sfter  "facilities". 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
marie  *»y  this  se-tlon  shall  apr>ly  to  periods 
after  December  31.  1980.  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S«c.  104.  Industrial  Development  Bonds  FOB 
Coal  Convebsion  and  Usb. 
(a)  Oenzbal  Rule. — Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  certain  exempt  activities)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O) .  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ".  or"  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (H)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 


"(I)  financing  of  powerplant  coal  utiliza- 
tion capliai  expendiiures." 

(b)  LiBFiNiuoNs. — section  103  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (1) 
as  suosecUon  (J)  anu  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (h)  the  following  new  suoseciion: 
(1)  rowBSPijkNT  Coal  UriLizATioK  Capital 

£xPtJ<iUTUBXS. 

"(1)  IN  cxNuuL. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(4)  (I),  the  term  'powerplant  coal 
utUization  capital  expenuiiures  lueims  any 
capital  expenditures  which  are  qualified  con- 
version costs,  qualified  sulfur  removal  system 
costs,  or  qualified  coal  preparaUon  faculty 
coats. 

"(2)       QUALIFIXD      CONTBWION      COSTS. fOt 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  — 

'  (A)  In  ginebal. — The  term  'qualified  con- 
version costs'  means  amounts  which  are  paid 
or  inciured  for — 

"(1)  coal  uuilzatlon  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  196(b) ) ;  or 

"(11)  fuel  transportation,  storage,  process- 
ing, preparation,  and  handling  equipment 
and  facilities  related  to  the  conversion  of  any 
powerplant  from  the  use  of  petroleum  or 
natural  gas  to  coal  (including  lignite). 

"(B)  Exceptions.— The  term  qualified  con- 
version costs'  does  not  include  costs  for 

"(1)  real  property  acquisition;  or 
"(11)    facilities,   equipment,    or   improve- 
ments which  are  not  at  the  same  site  as  the 
designated  powerplant; 

except  as  may  be  required  for  ash  or  other 
waste  disposal,  the  transportation  faculties 
related  to  such  disposal,  and  coal  storage  or 
handling  facilities. 

"(3)  Qualified  sulpub  bemoval  ststbm 
cosis.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) — 

"(A)  In  genebal. — The  term  'qualifying 
sulfur  removal  system  costs'  means  the  costs 
of  design  and  installation  of  equipment  and 
facilities  for — 
"(1)  wet  or  dry  scrubbing  of  flue  gases; 
"(11)  cleaning  of  coal  (including  lignite); 
or 

"(111)  appUcatlon  of  advanced  combustion 
techniques  for  reduction  of  emissions;  re- 
quired for  reducing  the  sulfur  atmospheric 
pollutants  emitted  by  any  powerplant. 

"(B)  ExccpriONs  — The  term  'qualified  sul- 
fur removal  system  costs'  does  not  Include 
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"(1)  for  real  property  acquisition;  or 
"(II)     for    facilities,    equipment,    or    Im- 
provements wblch  are  not  at  the  same  site 
as  the  powerplant. 

"(4)     QUALIFTINC    COAL    PBEPAXATION    FACIL- 

rrr  costs. — For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  term  'qualifying  coal  preparation  faculty 
costs'  means  the  costs  of  design  and  Instal- 
lation of  equipment  and  facilities  for  reduc- 
ing the  sulfur  content  of  coal  (Including 
lignite)  a  substantial  portion  of  which  is 
contracted  for  use  in  any  powerplant.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  costs  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property. 

"(6)  PowxBPLANT. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'powerplant'  has  the 
same  meaning  given  such  term  In  section  103 
(7)  of  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978.". 

(c)  EpFEcnvK  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— COAL  CONVERSIONS  UNDER 
THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
Sec  201.  New  Soubce  Pebfobmance  Stakd- 

ABDS. 


Section  111(a)  (8)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "A  conversion  to 
coal"  the  following:  ",  whether  or  not  re- 
quired under  any  authority  of  law,  including 
any  conversion". 
Sec.  202.  Facilities  Contzbtino  to  Coal. 

Section  113(d)  (5)  (A)  of  the  aean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end 
of  clause   (1),  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of 


clause  (U) ,  and  inserting  the  following  new 
clause  after  datise  (11) : 

"(111)  glvM  notice  of  an  Intent  to  volun- 
tarily convert  to  the  use  of  coal  ••  a  primary 
fuel.". 

[Oescrlptton] 

TiTLB— Coal  UnuEAXioif  iMcnmvB  Act 

or  IMl 

BACKOBOUMD 

To  reduce  the  Nation's  dependence  on  ex- 
pensive petroleimi  and  precious  nattiral  gas, 
it  Is  necessary  that  the  utilities  and  Indus- 
trial community  be  encouraged  to  volun- 
tarily convert  their  ooal-ci^Mkble  boUers  to 
the  use  of  coal,  and  be  able  to  replace  oU- 
and  natural  gas-fired  boUers  with  boUers 
fired  by  the  Nation's  most  abundant  and 
avaUable  fuel — coal.  Under  present  law  there 
are  a  number  of  financial  and  regulatory 
hurdles  which  inhibit  and.  In  some  cases, 
prevent  conversion  to  coal. 

SUMICABT 

This  bill: 

Includes  a  number  of  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  utUlties  and  Industry  to  switch 
from  oU  and  gas  to  coal;  and 

Includes  several  technical  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  provide  utility  and 
major  Industrial  fuel-burning  Installations, 
voluntarUy  converting  to  coal,  with  the  same 
degree  of  relief  from  certain  of  the  Act's  re- 
quirements as  Is  presently  provided  to  facili- 
ties "mandated"  by  the  federal  government 
to  convert  to  coal. 

The  Financial  Incentives  for  Conversion/ 
Replacement : 

A.  Three -Year  Amortization  for  Coal  Uti- 
lization Property: 

The  bUl  would  create  a  new  Internal 
Revenue  Code  provision  that  would  permit 
three-year  amortization  of  coal  utUtzatlon 
property  (including  coal -fired  boUers,  coal 
cleaning  faculties,  and  pollution  control 
equipment)  for  conversion  or  replacement 
of  powerplants  or  Industrial  fuel-burning 
installations  to  the  extent  they  displace  oU 
or  gas. 

Under  existing  law.  utUity  electric  produc- 
tion faculties  (other  than  nuclear  or  hydro- 
electric plants),  may  generally  not  be  de- 
preciated in  less  than  22  H  years  and  indus- 
trial steam  and  electilc  generation  systems 
may  not  be  deprecUted  In  less  than  17^ 
years. 

Drastically  shortening  the  capital  recovery 
period  would  ease  cash  fiow  constraints  for 
those  wishing  to  convert  to  coal. 

Under  the  bill,  existing  oU-  and  gas-fired 
imlts  being  replaced  by  coal  may  continue 
to  be  uaed,  but  for  peak  load  purposes  only. 
In  such  cases,  with  some  exceptions.  If  the 
existing  unit  Is  used  more  than  2,000  hours 
per  year  the  new  replacement  unit  would 
lose  its  ellglbUlty  for  three-year  amortiza- 
tion. 

B.  One-Tear  Amortisation  for  Pollution 
Control  Equipment: 

The  bill  would  also  provide  that  pollution 
control  equipment  could  be  amortized  over 
one  year  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  for  five-year  amortization 
of  a  narrower  class  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. 

C.  Energy  Tax  Credit: 

The  bUl  would  amend  Section  48(1)  (17)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  allow 
public  utilities  switching  to  coal  the  same 
energy  tax  credit  (10  percent)  now  provided 
for  other  Industrial  con^Miiles  which  convert 
or  replace  oil-  or  gas-fired  InstaUatlons  with 
coal.  The  lo  percent  energy  tax  credit  for 
coal  utilization  property  would  also  be  ex- 
tended through  1986. 

D.  Other  Tkx  Credit  Frovlstons: 

The  bin  would  amend  Section  46(c)  (S)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  to  allow  a  utlUty 
or  other  Industrial  company,  which  converts 
or  replaces  an  oU-  or  gaa-flred  Installation 


with  ooal  to  take  the  fuU  Invaatment  tais 
credit  (10  percent)  and  energy  tax  credit 
(10  percent) .  even  though  property  Is  amor- 
tised over  three  years.  A  provision  oinUlar  to 
this  already  exists  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  five-year  amortization  of  pollution 
control  equipment. 

Under  existing  law,  property  assumed  to  be 
"short-lived"  and  depreciated  In  three  years 
Is  generaUy  entitled  to  only  ^  at  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  snd  energy  tax  crecUt.  This 
change,  which  complements  the  biU's  three- 
year  depreciation  provision,  assumes  for  en- 
ergy and  investment  tax  credit  purposes  that 
property  depreciated  in  three  years  because 
of  a  conversion  or  replacement  Is  'iMig- 
Uved."  Thus,  such  conversion  or  replacement 
should  get  100  percent  of  both  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  the  energy  credit. 

Tb»  bUl  would  provide  only  60  percent  of 
the  Investment  tax  credit  to  "conversion"  or 
"replacement"  property  to  the  extent  such 
property  Is  financed  by  proceeds  from  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  development  bonds.  A  pro- 
vision similar  to  this  already  exists  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  poUutlon  con- 
trol equipment. 

E.  Industrial  Development  Bonds: 

The  blU  virould  amend  Section  103(b)(4) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit utUitles  to  use  the  existing  tax  exempt 
Industrial  development  bond  mechanism  to 
finance  "powerplant  coal  utUization  capital 
expenditures,"  Including  the  conversion  or 
replacMnent  of  existing  powerplants  from 
oil  or  gas  wltb  coal-fired  powerplants. 

Under  this  mechanism,  a  State  or  Its  po- 
Utlcal  subdivision  acting  as  an  intermediary 
for  a  utility  would  issue  bonds,  the  Interest 
from  which  would  be  tax  exempt.  The  util- 
ity woiUd  provide  the  security  for  the  bonds 
and  would  receive  the  proceeds  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  finance  "powerplant  coal  utUi- 
zation capital  expendltiu'es"  (which  the  bUl 
defines  as  quaUfled  conversion  or  replace- 
ment costs,  qualified  sulfur  removal  system 
costs  or  quaUfled  coal  preparation  facility 
costs). 

Because  Industrial  development  bonds  are 
exempt  from  Federal  taxation,  they  can  be 
offered  at  an  interest  rate  much  lower  than 
the  rate  at  which  a  utIUty  can  offer  its  own 
taxable  bonds.  This  would  greatly  reduce 
the  utUlty's  cost  of  raising  money  for  con- 
verting or  replacing  oil-  or  gas-fired  power- 
plants  with  coal-flred  powerplants. 

The  Regulatory  Changes : 

A.  ReUef  from  "New  Source"  Type  Require- 
ments: 

The  blU  would  amend  Sactlon  111(a)  (8)  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  existing  utUlty 
powerplants  and  major  industrial  fuel-burn- 
ing installations  voluntarUy  converting  to 
coal  wltb  the  same  degree  of  relief  from 
Clean  Air  Act  "new  source"  type  require- 
ments as  is  presently  provided  to  faculties 
ordered  to  convert  to  coal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  the  Energy  Sui^y 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
(ESBCA)  or  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  (PlFUA). 

The  Clean  Air  Act  pre83ntly  provides  that 
&  conversion  mandated  under  ESECA  or 
PIFUA  wiU  not  b3  considered  a  "modifica- 
tion" of  a  powerplant  or  major  Industrial 
fuel-bumlng  InstaUatlon  (MFBI)  for  ptir- 
poses  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  prevents 
such  powerplants  or  MFBI's  converting  to 
coal  from  being  subjected  to  certain  "new 
source"  type  regulations,  such  as  the  New 
Source  Performan-e  Standards,  PSD  and 
Nonattainment  Area  regulations. 

This  provision  would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  DOE  conversion  orders  In 
order  to  obtain  such  relief. 

B.  Temporary  ReUef  from  State  Implemen- 
tation Plan  Provisions: 

The  bUl  would  am?nd  Section  113(d)(5) 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  utIUty  pow- 
erplants and  Industrial  major  fuel-btimlng 


tnstallattons  with  the  ssme  eligibility  for  De- 
layed Compliance  orue.s  as  is  p/osenUy  pro- 
vided to  laclUtles  to  convert  to  coal  oy  the 
Department  of  Energy  under  B8ECA  or 
Plr-OA. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  powerplants  or 
tIFBIs  which  are  mandated  tinder  ESBCA  or 
PIFUA  to  "convert"  to  coal,  and  which  as  a 
result  of  such  conversion  would  no  longer 
be  in  compliance  with  an  sppUcable  state 
implementation  plan  (SIP)  provision,  could 
delay  coming  into  compliance  with  such  SIP 
provision,  U  EPA  so  orders,  up  to  December 
31,  1985,  as  long  as  the  Primary  Ambient  Air 
Quality  Standard  for  the  area  in  which  the 
faculty  was  located  is  not  violated. 

This  provision  would  eliminate  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  a  DC^  conversion  order 
In  order  to  cbtaln  such  a  Delayed  Compliance 
Order. 


By  Mr.  CIHIIES  (for  hinudf.  Mr. 
Numr,  and  Mr.  HoLLnroB) : 

S.  1253.  A  bill  to  tighten  the  condltlms 
on  bail  for  drug  offenders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

bepobm  of  fxdcbal  bail  statutes 
•  Mr.  CU1L£S.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  1253,  a  bill  to  reform 
tho  Federal  bail  bond  laws  so  as  to  make 
it  more  difficult  for  big  time  drug  deal- 
ers to  obtain  release  on  bail.  This  bill  Is 
one  more  element  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  drug  smugglers.  We  have 
come  to  leam  that  drug  dealing  is  an 
enterprise  of  massive  proportirais.  In 
Florida  alone  estimates  of  revenues  frmn 
drug  dealing  run  to  $7  billicMi  each  year. 
That  makes  drug  smuggling  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  pnrfitable  activities  in 
the  State  of  Fl(Hlda.  Moreover,  it  is  now 
estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cocaine,  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
marihuana,  and  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's illicit  quaaludes  flow  into  tliis 
country  through  Florida.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  are 
being  overwhelmed  by  this  flood  of  il- 
legal drugs. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  today's  bail 
laws  have  proven  incuiequate  in  coping 
with  an  enterprise  of  tliis  magnitude. 
CTurrent  law  sets  bail  at  a  level  which, 
in  theory,  is  high  mough  to  assure  that 
the  arrested  person  will  appear  at  trial. 
It  has  bec(Hne  clear  however,  that  in 
practice,  it  is  impossible  to  set  bail  higli 
enough  to  guarantee  that  drug  dealers 
will  appear  at  subsequent  proceedings. 
Tho  Attorney  General  recently  repmted 
that  some  2.900  drug  dealers  who  were 
arrested  have  jumped  bail,  and  are  now 
fugitives  from  justice.  That  figure  means 
that  for  every  two  Federal  narcotics 
agents,  there  are  three  dealers  who  have 
jumped  bail  and  have  not  been  appre- 
hended. Same  of  the  dealers  i^o  are  at 
large  today  posted  bail  ranging  as  hifl^ 
as  $1  million. 

In  Florida,  this  problem  is  acute.  The 
n.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Florida  currently  has  369  "failure  to 
appear"  cases.  Of  those  cases,  fully  90 
percent  are  nanx>tics  related.  One  ex- 
ample underscores  the  severity  of  the 
prc^lem  and  the  amount  of  money  drug 
dealers  are  willing  to  forfeit  in  order  to 
avoid  trial.  Alfredo  Gutierrez,  a  Bolivian, 
was  arrested  last  May  in  connection 
with  a  $9  million  downpayment  in  a  co- 
caine deal  which  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration   officials    valued    at    $2(M 
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mlUlOD.  Ball  WM  oiigljially  set  at  $300.- 
000  but  was  later  reduced  to  fiOO.OOO. 
Outterrei  posted  ball  last  July,  was  re- 
leaMd,  and  has  been  a  fugitive  ever  since 
thai. 

TtM  nature  of  the  illegal  drug  busi- 
nees.  with  its  large  amounts  of  cash.  Is 
the  key  to  the  revolving  door  situation 
we  have  with  the  current  ball  and  bond 
statutes.  A  drug  dealer  who  has  been  ar- 
rested has  two  options:  He  can  either 
stay  in  Jail  until  trial,  or  else  he  can 
post  ball,  forfeit  the  bond,  and  take  the 


neverthelABs  consider,  in  making  a  bail 
determination,  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity, of  witnesses  to  the  offense,  and  the 
prevention  of  similar  offenses  in  the 
future. 

These  factors  are  to  be  considered  in 
addition  to  assuring  that  the  accused  will 
appear  at  suaseQuent  proceedings. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  drug  trafflrjc- 
ing  and  organized  crime.  Senator  Ndnn 
and  I,  along  with  other  members  of  the 


financial  loss.  For  the  vast  majority  of    subcommittee,  have  come  up  with  a  pack 
drug  dealers,  the  first  option  simply  is    age  of  proposals  that  would  fight  orga- 
unacceptable.  A  trial  and  a  conviction 
adds  up  to  the  prospect  of  a  long  prison 
term,  especially  since  96  percent  of  those 
arrested  have  prior  criminal  records. 

The  second  option,  on  the  other  hand, 
translates  into  no  more  than  a  business 
loss.  And  with  the  estimates  of  individ- 
ual dealer  net  revenues  from  drug  oper- 
ations running  as  liigh  as  from  $250,000 
to  1500,000  each  month,  a  drug  dealer  is 
in  a  position  to  make  up  the  loss  from 
ball  forfeiture  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  effect  Uiis 
revdving-door  situation  has  on  our  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Agents  can  work  for  weeks,  or  even 
months  on  a  case,  carefully  laying  the 
groundwork  and  making  the  actual  su*- 
rest.  Then,  before  the  ink  on  the  arrest 
records  is  dry,  the  drug  dealer  is  out  on 
bail,  never  to  be  seoi  again.  Our  law 
enforcement  officials  must  be  aslclng 
themselves  wtty  they  should  work  so 
hard  when  the  ball  statutes  make  thetr 
efforts  futile. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  shut  off  this  revolving 
door,  and  would  make  certain  that  drug 
dealers  who  are  arrested  will  be  brought 
to  trail.  The  bill  amends  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  by  setting  special  conditions 
for  the  consideration  of  release  by  bail. 
These  special  considerations  would  apply 
in  addition  to  the  Federal  bail  bond  stat- 
ute whenever  a  person  is  arrested  for  a 
narcotics  violation  if  that  person: 

First,  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  narcotics  offense  in  any  Juris- 
diction; or 

Second,  is  on  parole  or  probation  for 
a  felony  narcotics  offense;  or 

Third,  is  an  illegal  aUen;  or 

Fourth,  is  in  possession  of  a  false 
passport;  or 

Fifth,  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice. 

The  bill  provides  for  expedited  hear- 
ing procedives.  At  the  hearing,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  the  burden  of  proving. 
by  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  person  arrested  falls  into  one  of  the 
five  categories  mentioned  above,  and  that 
there  is  a  substantial  probability  that  the 
person  in  fact  committed  the  offense  for 
which  he  was  arrested.  Once  these  evi- 
dentiary points  are  established,  however, 
the  arrested  drug  dealer  would  not  be 
eligible  for  bail.  Other  provisions  of  the 
bill  provide  for  appeal  of  rules  denying 
release  on  bail,  and  for  placing  the  trial 
of  such  persons  on  an  expedited  calendar. 

PlraUy,  the  b<ll  provides  that,  for  those 
persons  arrested  for  narcotics  violations 
who  do  not  fit  into  oat  of  the  five  cate- 
gories mentioned  above,  the  Judge  shaU 


nized  crime  and  major  drug  tnuflckers. 
The  proposal  I  Introduce  today  is  another 
element  of  that  package,  one  which  I 
feel  is  essential  if  we  are  to  assure  that 
drug  traffickers  are  brought  to  Justice. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  fighting  crime  is 
am  element  of  our  national  defense;  Its 
domestic  defense.  This  bill  would  give  our 
law  enforcement  officials  another  weap- 
on in  the  fight. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  happy  to  learn 
that  the  Attorney  General  shares  my 
concern  over  the  problem  of  bail  Jumping 
by  drug  dealers.  Just  this  past  weekend, 
he  announced  that  one  of  his  top  prior- 
ities will  be  revising  the  Federal  ball 
statutes  as  they  apply  to  persons  arretted 
for  drug  offenses.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  could  move  swiftly  to  ccmsider 
the  proposal  I  am  introducing  today.  The 
need  to  fight  crime  has  never  been  more 
pressing,  and  we  must  move  forward  as 
quickly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  along  with 
other  related  Information,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoso, 
as  follows: 

S.  1353 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  D 
of  title  II  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abtue 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U-SC. 
841 )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

"mzLCASK  coNornoNs 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  In  setting  conditions  of  re- 
lease under  section  3146(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  person  charged  with  an 
offense  under  section  401(a)  of  this  title  or 
section  1010(a)  of  title  lU  with  respect  to  a 
controlled  substance  In  schedule  I  which  is 
a  narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  sutwtance  In 
schedule  11.  or  charged  under  section  406  of 
this  title  with  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
conunlt  an  offense  under  section  401(a)  of 
this  title  relating  to  an  opiate,  or  charged  un- 
der section  1013  of  title  ni  with  attempting 
or  consplrln';  to  commit  an  offense  under 
section  1010(a)  of  title  III  relating  to  a  con- 
trolled sutwtance  in  schedule  I  which  is  a 
narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  n,  the  Judicial  officer  shall,  In  ad- 
dition to  determining  which  conditions  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  such 
person  for  trial,  consider  which  conditions 
will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, the  personal  safety  of  persons  in  the 
community.  Including  witnesses  to  the  of- 
fense, and  the  prevention  of  similar  offenses 
In  the  future  by  such  person. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 414.  'ludlclal  officer"  mea"s  on"  ''e-'on  or 
court  authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  or  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  to  admit  to  ball 


or  otherwise  to  release  a  person  before  trial 
or  senvenclng  or  penulng  appeal,  la  a  court 
of  the  United  States  and  any  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"OKNiAL  or  »""»t*  puoa  to  tsxal 
"Sec.  414.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3146  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  a  Judicial  officer  shaU  deny  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  section 
401(a)  of  this  title  or  section  1010(a)  of  title 
III  with  respect  to  a  controlled  substance  In 
schedule  I  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  or  a  con- 
troUed  substance  in  schedule  II.  or  charged 
under  section  406  of  thu  tlUe  with  attempt- 
ing or  consplrln}  to  commit  an  offense  under 
section  401 1  a)  relating  to  a  controUed  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 
or  a  coulrol.ed  substance  In  schedule  II,  or 
charged  under  section  1013  of  title  III  with 
attempting  or  conspiring  to  commit  an  of- 
fense under  section  1010(a)  of  tlUe  III  re- 
lating to  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  I 
which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  or  a  controlled  sub- 
stance In  schedule  n.  who — 

"(1)  has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  under  any  provision  of  Federal,  State, 
or  foreign  law,  relating  to  a  controUed  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  which  is  a  narcotic  drug 
or  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  II 
which  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year; 

•'(3)  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  violation. 
Is  on  parole,  probation,  or  other  conditional 
release  In  connection  with  a  conviction  for 
a  pending  charge  of  an  offense  under  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  that  Is  punishable  by  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year: 

'•(3)  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  who  is  not  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  as  defined  In  section  101  (a) 
(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  Natlonalltv 
Act; 

"(4)  was  arrested  while  In  possession  of 
a,  passport  or  other  document  of  Identity  and 
nationality  which  Incorrectly  Identifies  such 
person  or  belongs  to  some  other  person;  or 
"(6)  has  been  convicted  of  having  been 
a  fugitive  from  Justice,  an  escapee,  or  for 
willfully  failing  to  appear  before  any  court 
or  Judicial  officer  under  Federal  or  State  law. 
"(b)  No  person  described  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  denied  release  unless 
the  Judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  hearing  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section; 

"(2)   finds  that — 

"(A)  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  such  person  is  a  person  described 
in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3).  (4),  or  (6)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  Information  presented 
to  the  Judicial  officer,  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  the  person  committed  the 
offense  for  wtUch  he  is  present  before  such 
Judicial  officer. 

Nctwlttistandlng  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  Judicial  officer 
may  grant  release  to  such  a  person  who  has 
not  been  previously  convicted  of  a  felony 
under  Federal,  State,  or  foreign  law  relating 
to  a  controlled  substance  In  schedule  I  or  a 
controlled  subetance  in  schedule  'I  If  such 
Judicial  officer  finds  special  mitigating  fac- 
tors for  granting  release  and  he  records  such 
factors  In  writing  as  part  of  the  court 
proceedings. 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  section : 
"(1)  Whenever  the  person  seeking  release 
Is  before  the  Judicial  officer,  such  hearing 
may  t>e  Initiated  on  oral  motion  of  the  United 
States  attorney. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  3146  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  It  subsequently  ap- 
pears that  such  p»?rson  m">y  be  fub'ect  to 
an  order  denying  release  under  this  section, 
the  United  States  attorney  may  initiate  a 


lia^rlng  by  ex  parte  written  motion.  Upon 
(ueta  moUon  the  Judicial  offloar  may  Issue  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person. 

"(3)  Tbe  bearing  shaU  be  held  Immedi- 
ately after  such  pwrson  is  brought  before  the 
Judicial  offloer  for  such  bearing,  tmlew  such 
peraon  or  tbe  United  States  attorney  moves 
for  a  continuance.  A  contlnuanoe  granted 
on  motion  of  such  person  abaU  not  exceed 
five  calendar  days,  unleaa  there  are  extenu- 
ating circumstances.  A  continuance  or  mo- 
Uon of  the  United  States  attorney  abaU  be 
granted  upon  good  cause  shown  and  shall 
not  exceed  three  calendar  days.  Such  person 
may  be  detained  pending  the  bearing. 

"(4)  Such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
reeentaitlon  by  counsel  and  tball  be  entitled 
to  present  Informatdon,  to  testify,  and  to 
present  witnesses  in  bis  own  behalf. 

"(6)  Informaitlon  stated  in,  or  offwed  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  puimiant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admlwrtbUiity  ct  evidence 
In  a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  such  person  given  dur- 
ing such  hearing  shall  not  be  adiiiliwlble  on 
the  Issue  ot  guilt  in  any  other  Judicial 
proceeding,  but  such  tesUmony  aboU  be  ad- 
missible in  proceedinfts  under  sections  3160 
and  3161  Ot  title  18,  United  States  Code.  In 
perjury  proceedings,  and  for  the  purjMses 
of  Impeachment  in  any  subeequent  proceed- 
ings. 

"(7)  Appeals  from  any  order  denying  re- 
lease may  be  taken  pursuant  to  section  3147 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  The  United 
States  may  appeal  from  any  order  granting 
release  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  case  of  a  person  denied  release 
pursuant  to  this  section  Shall  be  placed  on 
an  expedited  calendar  and,  consistent  with 
tbe  sound  admlnlstraAlon  of  JusUoe,  Ills  trial 
shall  be  given  priority.". 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  contents  at  the  t>egln- 
ning  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  ot  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  listing  for  part  D  of  title  n 
the  following: 

"Sec.  413.  Release  conditions. 
"Sec.  414.  Denial  of  release  prior  to  trial.". 


U.S.  DEPASTMEirr  or  Jusnca, 

U.S.  Masswsi.. 
SctTTHEitir  DBTBicr  or  FLoanta, 

Miami,  Fla.,  March  13,  UU. 
Hon.  Lawton  Crilxs. 
US.   Senator,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senato*  Choss:  This  to  In  response 
to  your  request  as  to  tbe  type  of  persons 
we  are  experiencing  as  fugitives  on  tbe  fail- 
ure to  appear  cases  in  this  district. 

The  following  to  an  example  of  tbe  fsUtve 
to  appear  warrants: 

Charles  Kyle  Oray— Black,  male,  date  of 
birth— 8/31/51,  place  of  birth— lios  Angeles, 
Oalifomla,  arrested  In  Southern  Florida  on 
narcotic  violations.  Gray  was  Involved  m 
one  of  the  nx>re  significant  narcotic  cases 
In  the  U.S.  He  was  arrested  on  8/26/76  and 
ball  was  set  at  $250,000.  Bond  was  reduced  to 
tl50.000.  Oray  was  released  on  8/26/75  and 
has  been  a  fugitive  since. 

Alfredo  Outlerres— WWte,  male,  date  of 
birth— 3/17/36,  place  of  birth— Bolivia.  S.A.. 
arrested  5/23/80,  violation  of  narcotics,  ball 
set  at  tSOO.OOO.  Bond  was  reduced  to  Sino.OOO. 
Gutierrez  was  released  on  7/30/80  and  has 
been  a  fugitive  since. 

Bduardo  Otalvaro — ^Wfalte.  male,  date  of 
birth — 8/16/44,  place  of  birth— Colombia, 
S.A..  arrested  13/11/80.  vlolaUon  of  the 
narcotic  laws,  bail  set  at  $100,000.  Otalvaro 
was  released  on  12/18/80  and  has  been  a 
f  uglUve  since. 

Ot  the  369  failure  to  appear  esses.  90% 
are  narcotic  related. 

If  I  can  be  of  furttier  asststanoe,  please 
contact  me. 

EUncerely, 

DOWALD  D.  FoasKT, 

vs.  Marshal.m 


By  Mr.  HELMS: 
8. 1254.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness and  reduce  the  cost  of  programs 
under  the  Naticmal  School  Limch  Act 
and  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

cRnj>  wuTEiTiow  tMBmunm  or  lesi 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  achieve 
savings  in  child  nutrition  programs  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  spending  reductions 
called  for  in  both  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  9  and  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 19.  the  revised  seccmd  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
ticm  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

In  addition  to  reducing  tha  Federal 
costs  of  op<:rating  these  programs,  I  am 
proposing  a  nimiber  of  reforms  in  bur- 
densome and  unnecessary  regulatory  re- 
quirements to  help  reduce  local  program 
costs.  Such  reforms  should  mitigate  the 
lmp(u:t  of  the  spending  reductions  in  a 
major  degree. 

As  reported  out  of  the  Senata,  both 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  and  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  19  direct  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to  make 
changes  in  law  to  effect  savings  in  budg- 
et authority  of  $645  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  $3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $4.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984.  Similar  savings 
must  be  made  in  outlays  for  those  years. 
It  Is  assumed  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  19  that  for  fiscal  year  1982 
alone,  roughly  $1.5  billion  of  those  sav- 
ings can  be  made  In  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams; $1.5  billion  is  no  small  numl)er. 
It  represents  an  almost  30-percent  re- 
duction in  estimated  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  child  nutrition  in  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  But  the  savings  can  be  made — 
and  I  believe  they  must  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  summarize 
the  major  spending  reductions.  Then  I 
will  describe  the  better  news  of  regula- 
tory reforms. 


SCHOOL  LUMCB  FKOCEAM 

Because  the  school  lunch  program  is 
the  largest  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, this  bill  makes  most  of  the  sav- 
ings in  school  limch.  However,  reduc- 
tions have  been  carefully  drafted  to 
minimize  the  cost  impact  and  prevent 
school  drop  out. 


In  contrast  to  what  the  administration 
proposed,  I  am  not  completely  eliminat- 
ing the  subsidy  to  the  child  from  a  fam- 
ily earning  income  above  185  percent  of 
OMB's  poverty  guidelines.  I  am  reducino; 
the  cash  subsidy  to  that  child  by  roughly 
50  percent,  however. 

Wh  le  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizing  the  meal  of  any 
child  who  is  not  needy,  my  friends  from 
North  Carolina  who  operate  this  pro- 
gram have  made  a  persuasive  argument 
on  that  point.  They  tell  me  that  a  sud- 
den and  total  elimination  of  all  support 
to  the  paying  child  would  drive  prices 
up  so  fast  that  students  would  drop 
out  in  large  numbers  and  force  the  pro- 
gram to  close  in  a  number  of  places. 
Needy  chldren  in  those  areas  would  no 
longer  be  served,  if  that  were  to  happen. 

I  am  extending  the  1-year  provisions 
of  the  Public  Law  96-499,  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  as  both  the 
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Carter    and    Reagan    administration's 
have  proposed. 

In  addition.  I  am  extending  the  2^ 
coit  cash  reduction  in  that  act  to  all 
schools,  not  Just  those  with  fewer  than 
60  percent  of  their  students  receiving 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches.  The  regu- 
latory changes  I  am  proposing  should 
effect  all  schools;  therefore  tbe  funding 
reductions  should  also. 

In  addition  to  last  years  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  provisions,  I  am  also  proposing 
to  lower  by  2-cents  across-the-board  in 
cash  and  2-cents  across-the-board  In 
commodities,  the  subsidy  to  all  children 
in  the  lunch  program.  USDA  estimates 
that  meal  pattern  changes  now  imder 
consideration  will  save  8  to  10  cents  per 
lunch  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  impact 
of  these  reductions  will  be  minimal. 

This  legislation  ra'ses  the  price  of  the 
lunch  for  the  child  in  the  "reduced 
price"  category — those  with  incomes  be- 
tween 130  and  185  percent  of  poverty 
under  the  new  eligibility  standards— to 
43  cents  from  20  to  40  coits.  Children 
from  families  with  Incomes  below  130 
percent  of  poverty,  the  gross  income 
limit  for  food  stamps  imder  the  legisla- 
tion recently  repm-ted  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  would  re- 
ceive free  school  lunches.  Current  law 
sets  eligibility  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals  at  125  percent  and  195  percent 
of  poverty  respectively,  plus  a  standard 
deduction. 

BESmENTIAI.  CIULO  CAXE  nCSTll  U 1  IONS 

Starting  in  fiscal  year  1983,  this  bill 
excludes  residential  child  care  institu- 
tions from  eligibility  for  the  school  lunch 
program.  Residents  of  such  institutions, 
including  orphanges  and  homes  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  are  generally  wards 
of  the  States  and  should  be  fimded  by 
the  State  They  need  not  be  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  a  niimber  of  jKOvisions 
in  my  bill  are  identical  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  reducing  child  nutrition 
expenditures.  I  introduced  that  l^lsla- 
tion  by  request  on  April  8  as  S.  946. 

I  will  highlight  a  few  of  those  com- 
mon proposals. 

sTnuooi  rsBontc 

The  first  is  the  elimination  of  the 
summer  food  service  program.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  stmmier  feed- 
ing, it  is  a  program  for  handing  out  free 
meals  in  parks,  playgrounds,  and  schools 
to  any  child  who  wishes  to  receive  them. 
The  cliild  need  not  come  from  a  low- 
income  family  at  all.  Any  chid  living 
in  an  area  in  which  a  mere  one-third  or 
more  of  the  residents  earn  income  below 
double  the  jwverty  guidelines  qualify  for 
these  free  meals. 

That  is  not  what  I  call  serving  the  truly 
needy.  Low-income  children  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps  to  take  care  of  their  sum- 
mer food  costs  anyway.  In  addition,  they 
can  receive  free  meals  in  a  day  care  cen- 
ter or  summer  school  setting. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  indicating  that 
summer  feeding  has  had  any  beneficial 
nutritional  impact  on  its  participants. 
Furthermore,  the  program  has  been 
plagued  with  waste  and  fraud  since  its 
inception.  I  see  no  reason  to  devote  our 
limited  Federal  resources  to  keeping  such 
a  program  alive. 
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Thl8  biU  I  am  now  Introducing  includes 
the  administration's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate all  subsidies  to  nonneedy  children  In 
the  breakfast  program.  It  would  also  es- 
tablish the  reduced  price  breakfast  sub- 
sidy at  one-half  of  the  free  level.  The 
subsidy  for  free  breakfasts  is  52  cents 
for  the  period  ending  July  1.  1981. 

In  addition  to  what  the  President  has 
proposed,  my  bill  would  eliminate  se- 
vere need  breakfast  funding.  This  money 
aUows  some  schools  to  receive  a  subsidy 
equal  to  the  full  cost  of  operating  the 
breakfast  programs  in  those  schools. 
Tliere  is  no  such  funding  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  I  see  no  need  for  it  in 
breakfast.  If  the  Federal  subsidy  does 
not  cover  costs,  then  the  States  can  con- 
tribute some  financial  support. 

PKITATB    SCHOOLS    AND    XQUIPlCnrr    ASBISTAKCS 

Like  the  President,  I  have  proposed 
making  ineligible  all  private  schools  with 
tuitions  above  $1,500.  I  have  also  pro- 
posed eliminating  the  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  program.  Food  service 
eqiiipment  assistance  has  already  ful- 
filled its  primary  function  of  helping 
schools  and  day  care  centers  to  Initiate 
programs.  It  is  no  longer  a  fimding  pri- 
ority. States  and  local  school  govern- 
ments can  contribute  to  equipment  as- 
sistance if  this  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  mention  a  few  of 
the  other  changes  this  legislation  makes 
in  the  child  care  food  program  and  the 
special  supplemental  food  program, 
commonly  known  as  WIC. 

CBILO  CAmx  rooD  pbogbam 

In  child  care.  I  have  proposed  that  a 
maximum  of  only  three  meals  per  day  pn 
child  be  subsidized,  one  of  which  must 
be  a  snack.  Under  current  law,  children 
in  these  day  care  centers  and  group 
homes  may  currently  receive  up  to  five 
subsidized  meals  per  day. 

I  propose  that  all  day  care  institutions, 
be  they  centers  or  programs  run  out  of 
someone's  private  home,  be  eligible  for 
subsidies  only  on  the  basis  of  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  participants.  Current  law 
provides  that  day  care  centers  are  reim- 
bursed for  meals  served  based  on  the  ag- 
gregate income  needs  of  all  participants. 

For  example.  K  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  participants  are  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced  priced  school  meals,  then  aU 
participants  receive  all  of  their  meals 
comoletelv  free.  Yet  a  number  of  the 
participants  might  not  be  low  income  at 
alL 

Family  or  group  day  care  homes  are 
Reimbursed  a  full  rate  for  all  meals 
served,  regardless  of  the  Incomes  of  any 
participants.  I  am  proposing  that  family 
day  care  homes  be  treated  just  as  centers 
are  to  be:  The  subsidy  is  based  on  indi- 
vidual need. 

These  changes  make  the  child  care 
food  program  comparable  to  the  school 
lunch  program  in  eligibility  standards. 

WK 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
also  place  a  modified  cap  on  the  WIC 
program.  It  freezes  funding  at  the  fiscal 
year  1981  level,  which  is  def  ned  to  in- 
clude both  budget  authority  and  carry- 
over funds  from  the  prior  fiscal  year. 
This  total  amount  is  an  estimated  $945 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Any  amount 


made  available  above  that  amount  must 
be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  with  State 
appropriated  funds. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  believe  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  few  States 
will  choose  to  provide  matching  funds. 
Therefore,  the  reduced  pizrchasing  power 
of  the  limited  Federal  dollars  will  mean 
States  must  reduce  their  caseloads  some- 
what. 

That  is  not  unreasonable.  WIC  Is  the 
fastest  growing  of  all  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  Its  monthly  caseload  has 
increased  from  300,000  in  1975  to  2.2 
million  in  1981.  Costs  have  increased 
nearlv  tenfold  over  that  same  period. 

Although  WIC  is  normally  thought  of 
as  serving  only  infants  and  pregnant 
women,  over  half  of  its  participants  ac- 
tually are  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  5  years.  Many  of  these  children 
have  no  measured  nutritional  or  health 
deficiency,  but  have  merelv  been  certified 
as  eligible  based  on  poor  diet.  Such  pcu*- 
t  cinant',  should  not  be  a  priority  for 
costly  Federal  support. 

VXSinCATION 

Members  of  this  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  crack  down  on 
all  waste  and  abuse  in  Federal  programs. 
Child  nutrition  clearly  is  ripe  for  such 
reform. 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  at 
USDA  released  a  report  some  months  ago 
indicating  that  almost  30  percent  of  the 
applicants  for  free  and  reduced  priced 
school  meals  misreport  income  and 
househo'd  information  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  qualify  for  a  higher  subsidy.  Thirty 
percent  translated  into  wasted  Federal 
money  of  $23  million  per  month  for  the 
1979-80  school  year. 

To  eliminate  this  abuse,  I  am  propos- 
ing a  number  of  changes  in  current  law. 

First,  all  free  and  reduced  priced  meal 
applications  must  contain  social  security 
numbers  of  all  adult  household  members. 

Second.  State  and  local  school  officials 
are  allowed  to  verify  the  data  on  such 
applications.  Current  law  does  not  even 
allow  such  verification,  except  for 
cause.  In  addition  to  allowing  verifica- 
tion, th's  bill  reouires  the  schools  to  com- 
ply with  anv  additional  verification  re- 
quirements the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
mav  prescribe. 

Third,  my  bill  requires  that  applicants 
for  free  or  reduced  priced  meals  pro- 
duce appropriate  documentation  of  in- 
cmne.  as  defined  bv  the  Secretary,  as  a 
condition  for  receipt  of  such  meals.  This 
is  based  on  recommendations  made  by 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

Because  this  legislation  establishes  a 
gross  income  limit  equivalent  to  what 
the  administration  proposed  for  food 
stamps — 130  percent  of  poverty — verifi- 
cation of  the  incomes  of  the  minority  of 
the  free  limch  recipients  would  already 
have  been  performed  at  the  food  stamo 
office.  Pood  stamp  recipients  need  only 
receive  a  ticket  certifying  their  partici- 
pation in  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
present  that  along  with  the  aDnlication. 
to  h»  el'o^ble  for  fre*  meals.  T^'s  f\vo''^'= 
duplication  of  verification  efforts  and 
talces  the  greatest  part  of  the  burden  out 
of  the  hands  of  school  officials,  combin- 
ing it  with  food  stamp  procedures  al- 
ready required  by  law. 

I  am  also  proposing,  as  did  the  admin- 


istration, that  the  tables  which  specify 
the  exact  Income  a  household  of  a  given 
size  may  receive  and  still  l:>e  eligible  for 
free  meals,  be  removed  from  the  applica- 
tion form.  These  tables  only  invite  fraud. 
The  tables  for  reduced  priced  meal  eli- 
gibility may  be  left  <hi  the  application, 
but  they  need  not  be  included. 

KBCULATOBT    ElTOBlfS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  good  news — regulatory  reform. 
When  Congress  reduces  spending  in  the 
magnitude  we  are  doing  today,  it  is  im- 
perative that  it  also  relax  burdensome 
requirements  and  increase  State  and  lo- 
cal flexibUity  in  allocating  limited  Fed- 
eral resources. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  makes 
a  number  of  such  reforms. 

First,  it  Instructs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  whatever  changes  in 
nutritional  and  other  program  require- 
ments as  are  necessary  to  achieve  defini- 
tive cost  savings  in  local  program  opera- 
tions— without  endangering  the  nutri- 
tional integrity  of  the  meal  program. 

Changes  must  be  implemented  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  but  no  later  than 
90  days  following  enactment.  The  De- 
partment estimates  that  changes  in  meal 
specifications  alone  could  save  8  to  10 
cents  per  limch. 

Second,  this  legislation  eliminates  the 
requirement  that  schools  send  applica- 
tion forms  for  free  and  reduced  priced 
limches  home  with  every  single  child.  It 
merely  specifies  that  the  applications  be 
readily  available  to  those  who  need  them. 

Current  regiilations  require  that 
schools  send  applications  home  whether 
the  children  and  parents  want  them  or 
not — at  untold  cost  to  the  schools.  This 
should  not  be.  Those  who  want  the  addi- 
tional subsidy  should  make  the  effort  to 
receive  it.  The  burden  should  not  be  on 
the  schools  to  make  the  outreach  effort. 

Fourth.  I  have  proposed  that  all  "State 
plan"  reouirements  outside  of  those  for 
the  nutrition  education  and  training  pro- 
gram and  State  administrative  expense 
funding  be  eliminated  completely.  Ade- 
quate reporting  requirements  already  are 
built  into  current  law. 

Fifth,  this  legislation  gives  local  school 
districts  or  nonprofit  schools  the  option 
of  not  requiring  elementary  school  chil- 
dren to  take  on  their  food  tray  every 
item  of  food  served.  Under  current  law, 
they  do  not  have  that  option.  These  chil- 
dren must  take  the  food  whether  thev 
want  it  or  not — even  if  they  dump  It 
straight  into  the  garbage  can.  That  L<i 
not  what  I  call  reasonable  or  cost 
effective. 

Sixth.  I  am  simollfying  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  free  and  reduced  nrlced  meals 
by  permanently  eliminating  special 
hardship  deductions.  These  deductions 
are  the  nem«*«ls  of  school  officials  who 
process  applications. 

Pinallv.  I  include  an  option  useful  for 
anv  school  which  might  close  down  a 
lunch  orogram  due  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  budTCt  cuts.  This  is  the  "commodity 
only"  option. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  details-  here, 
as  that  is  done  in  the  accomonniring 
8ection-bv-s*cMon  Rnaly.s«8.  I  will  just 
ment'on  thnt  school.^  who  choose  this 
ont*on  will  be  reou'red  to  receive,  in 
place  of  their  general  cash  reimburse- 
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ments,  only  donated  commodities.  They 
can  also  receive  additional  special  assist- 
ance cash  payments  for  students  eligible 
for  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches.  In 
exchange  for  restrictions  on  cash  as- 
sistance, such  schools  are  botmd  by  only 
minimal  regulatory  requirements. 

Commodity-only  schools  are  a  little 
known  program  option  already  in  exist- 
ence. This  legislation  simply  expands 
their  scope  and  allows  them  to  be  eligible 
for  cash  assistance  In  addition  to  cmn- 
modities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  followed 
by  the  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou.  as 
follows: 

S.  1364 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1981". 

CBAIfOSS  n*   BXIMBtTaSKMKNT  VtM  BCBOOL 
LPWCHIS  AND  BaSAXFASTS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1753)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  4.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  as  designated  by  clause  (1); 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  malce  food 
assistance  payments  to  each  State  educa- 
tional agency  each  fiscal  year,  at  such  times 
as  he  may  determine,  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  In  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying 

(A)  the  number  of  lunches  (consisting  of  a 
combination  of  foods  which  meet  the  mini- 
mum nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  9(a)  of  this 
Act)  served  during  such  fiscal  year  In  schools 
in  such  State  which  participate  in  the  school 
lunch  prot^Ttjn  under  this  Act  under  agree- 
ments with  sach  State  educational  agency  by 

(B)  the  national  average  lunch  payment  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  suboectlon. 

"(2)  The  national  averafw  lunch  payment 
for  each  lunch  served  shall  l>e  9.08S1  cents, 
which  payment  shall  be  adjusted  on  July  1, 
1981,  and  annually  thereafter  as  provided  in 
section  11(a)  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  IHa)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (4t  n.8.C.  17!i9a(a) )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
special-assistance  factor  preacrlbed  by  the 
Secretary  for  free  lunches  shall  be  88.1185 
cents,  adjusted  on  July  1.  1981.  and  annunlly 
thereafter  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
subsection,  and  the  special-awdstance  factor 
for  reduced-ortce  lunches  shall  be  48.S185 
cents,  adjusted  on  July  1 .  1981 ,  and  annually 
thereafter  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this 
subjection.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  sixth  sentence 
",  and  on  January  1.  of  each  flscsl  year, 
semiannual  adtustments"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  annual  adiustment";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  proviso  In  the 
sixth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  Provided.  That  each  July  1 
adiustment  shall  reflect  the  chani^es  in  the 
series  for  food  awav  from  home  for  the  most 
recent  twelve-month  period  for  which  such 
data  are  avaUable:". 

(c)(1)  Subsection  rb)  of  section  ^  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1986  r42  UjS.C.  1773 
(b) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (n  The  Secretary  sha'l  maVe  break- 
fast assistance  payments  to  each  State  edu- 
cational  agency  each   fiscal   year,   at  such 


tlmss  as  he  may  determine,  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  such  purpose  in  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  product  obtained  by 
multiplying.  (A)  the  number  of  breakfasts 
(consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods  which 
meet  the  minimum  nutritional  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section) 
served  during  such  fiscal  year  to  children  eli- 
gible for  free  or  reduced-price  breakfasts  in 
scho<^  In  such  States  which  participate  in 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  under  agree- 
ments with  such  State  educational  agency 
by  (B)  the  national  average  breakfast  pay- 
ment for  free  or  reduced-price  brealcfasts,  as 
appropriate,  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  national  average  free  breakfast 
payment  for  each  free  brealLfast  shall  be 
63.037  cents,  adjusted  on  July  1,  1981,  and 
annually  thereafter,  as  provided  In  section 
11(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

"(3)  The  national  average  reduced-price 
payment  for  each  reduced-price  breakfast 
shall  be  one-half  of  such  national  average 
free  breakfast  payment,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-fourth  cent.". 

(3)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1773) 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
Uon  (d). 

•■lUCnON  IN  COKldOOITT  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
LUNCBKS 

Sac.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(e) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C. 
1756(e) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The 
national  average  value  as  donated  foods,  or 
cash  payments  In  lieu  thereof,  shall  be  I3.S1 
cents,  adjusted  on  July  1,  1981,  and  each 
July  1  thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Price  Index  for  Food  Used  in  Schools  and 
InsUtutlons.". 

NUTMHOWAL   REQDnEMBrrS 

Sec.  4.  Section  10  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966   (42  D.S.C.  1779)    is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a) "  after  "Sec.  10.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subseotlmi : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  but  not  later  than 
90  days  after  such  date  of  enactment,  pre- 
scribe such  changes  in  nutritional  and  other 
program  requirements  under  this  Act  and 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  as  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  cost  savings  In  the  op- 
eration of  child  feeding  programs  at  the  local 
level  without  endangering  the  nutritional 
Integrity  of  the  lunches  served  by  schools 
participating  In  the  program.". 

BEVISION     OP    XMCniitE    EUdBOTTT     CinDIXINES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
9(b)  of  the  National  School  Limch  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  17S8(b)(l))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)(A)  No  later  than  June  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  pre.-crlbe  in- 
come guidelines  for  determining  eligibility 
for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  during  the 
subsequent  twelve-month  period  beginning 
July  1.  The  Income  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing ellglbUlty  for  free  lunches  in  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  30  per  centum  above  the  appU- 
cable  famUy-slze  income  levels  contained  in 
the  poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  except  that  be- 
ginning July  1.  1983.  the  Income  guidelines 
for  determining  eligibility  for  free  lunches 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  gross  Income  guide- 
lines announced  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  eligibility  for  participation  In 
the  food  stamp  program  under  the  FDod 
Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(B)  The  income  poverty  guidelines  for 
detennlnlng  eliglbUlty  for  reduced-price 
lunches  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  86  per 
centum  above  the  applicable  family-size  In- 
come levels  of  Income  property  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.". 

(3)  Section  9(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 


paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  foUowing  two  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  FoUowing  the  announcement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Income  ellglbUlty  guidelines 
for  each  twelve-month  period,  each  State 
educational  agency  shall  announce  the  in- 
come poverty  guidelines,  by  famUy  size,  to  be 
used  by  schools  In  the  State  in  making  deter- 
minations of  eUglblUty  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches.  Local  school  food  authorities 
shall,  each  year,  publicly  announce  tlie  in- 
come poverty  guidelines  on  or  at  the  opening 
of  school.  Local  school  authorities  sbaU  make 
application  forms  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches,  and  descriptive  material,  readily 
available  to  the  parents  of  diildren  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school.  Such  application  forms 
and  descriptive  material  made  available  by 
echoed  auttaorltlea  may  contain  the  family 
size  Income  levels  that  are  185  per  centum 
of  the  Income  poverty  guidelines  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
an  explanation  that  households  with  incomes 
less  than  or  equal  to  the  appUcable  family 
size  Income  levels  prescribed  are  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  lunches.  Such  forms 
and  descriptive  material  may  not  contain  the 
Income  levels  for  free  lunches.  EUglblllty  de- 
terminations shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  completed  appUcatlon  form  executed  by  an 
adult  member  of  the  household.  Such  appU- 
catlon form  shall  be  In  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The  Sec- 
retary and  State  and  local  school  authorities 
may  seek  verification  of  the  data  in  such 
application.  State  and  local  school  authori- 
ties shall  undertake  such  other  verification 
of  the  Information  contained  in  such  appli- 
cations as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe,  and  local  school  authorities  shaU, 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations,  make 
appropriate  changes  in  the  eligibility  deter- 
minations on  the  basis  of  such  verification. 

"(3)  Any  chUd  who  is  a  memt>er  of  a 
household  that  has  an  annual  Income  level 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  applicable  family- 
size  income  level  of  the  Income  poverty 
guidelines  for  free  lunches,  shall  be  served 
a  free  lunch.  Any  child  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  household  that  has  an  annual  Income 
which  falls  between  (A)  the  apf-*cable  fam- 
Uy-slze Income  level  of  the  income  eligi- 
bility gtildellnes  for  free  lunches  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  (B)  the  aoplicable 
family-size  income  level  of  the  Income  ellgl- 
bUlty guidelines  for  reduced-price  lunches 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  served 
a  reduced-price  lunch.  The  price  of  the  re- 
duced-price lunch  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  difference  between  the  total  Federal  cash 
and  commodity  as'ttstanoe  for  lunches  served 
to  children  eligible  for  free  meals  and  the 
total  Federal  cash  and  commodity  assistance 
for  lunches  served  to  chUdren  eligible  for 
reduced-price  meals.". 

(3)  Paraeraoh  (4)  of  section  9(b)  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  raragnmh  (3)  of 
this  subsection.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"solely"  In  the  second  sentence. 

(4)  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at-  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowln<;  new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Shall  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  partlclnaUon  m 
the  program  that  the  member  of  the  house- 
hold who  executes  the  application  for  par- 
ticipation must  furnish  the  social  security 
account  numbers  of  aU  adult  members  of 
the  household  of  which  such  person  is  a 
member. 

"(2)  No  member  of  a  household  may  be 
pro  Ided  free  or  reduced-price  lunches  un- 
der this  Act  imless  annroprlate  documenta- 
tion, as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Income  of  such  household  has  been  provided 
to  school  authorities  or  iinless  appropriate 
documentation  showing  that  such  household 
1.1  particlnatln-'  In  the  food  stamo  program 
under  the  Pood  Stam-^  Act  of  1977  has  been 
provided  to  school  authorities.". 

(b)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
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at  Uw,  ttM  SaenUry  •ball  conduct  »  pUot 
■tiady  to  vwlfy  the  dat*  rabmlttMl  on  • 
Mmpto  of  appUcattona  for  fraa  and  reduoed- 
prloa  mwalt   In  conducting  th«  pilot  study. 
tba  Seeratary  may  require  bouaeholds  In- 
eludad  In  tbe  study  to  fumlata  social  secu- 
rity numbars  of  all  household  members  and 
sueh   otbar    Information    as    the    Secretary 
maj  require,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
pay  stubs,  documentation   of   the  cvurent 
status  of  household  members  who  are  re- 
dplants  of  public  assistance,  unemployment 
Insurance   docimienta.   and   written   state- 
ments from  employers,  as  a  condition  for 
receipt  of  free  or  rediKsed-prtce  school  meals. 
(«)  ror  tiM  school  year  ending  Jons  SO, 
IMI.  tbs  Sserstsry  may  preserlhe  proeedures 
for    Inqplementing    the    rerlalaas    In    the 
Iniiwr    poTSity    guidelines    for    free    and 
ivdoead-piles    lunehea    contained    In    the 
amsntfDMnts  made  by  this  sseUon  that  aUow 
sAool  food  autlMrttles  to  (1)  use  appUca- 
tlon  forma  dlstrllnitsd  at  tiie  beginning  of 
the  sehool  year  when  malting  eligibility  de- 
taRHlaatlons  baaed  on  the  rerlsed  Income 
poverty   grUdellnes.   or    (2)    distribute   new 
application  forms  containing  the  rerlsed  In- 
eoms  poverty  guidelines  and  make  determl- 
natVma  on  the  basis  of  the  new  application 
fomia, 

■StlSSUll  OF  STATS  SSTSM  us  KATCHIlfO 


8.  (a)  The  text  of  section  7  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C.  17M) 
Is  smsnded  to  read  as  follows: 

""Ssc.  7.  (a)  Fonda  appropriated  to  carry 
out  section  4  of  this  Act  during  any  &.<>cal 
jear  shall  be  available  for  payment  to  the 
States  for  disbursement  by  State  eiucatlonal 
agendas.  In  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments; not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  as  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  and  such  State  educational  agen- 
cies, for  the  pnrpoee  of  assisting  schools 
within  the  States  in  obtaining  agricultural 
ooBunodltlea  and  other  foods  for  consump- 
Uon  by  children  In  furtherance  of  the  school 
lunch  program  authorized  under  this 
Act.  In  each  of  the  school  years  be- 
ginning JiUy  I,  1981.  and  July  1.  1983. 
such  payments  to  any  State  shall  be 
made  upon  condition  that  State  revenues, 
other  than  revenues  derived  from  the  pro- 
gram, appropriated  for  or  used  in  connection 
with  food  service  in  schools  participating 
in  the  schocd  lunch  program  under  this  Act. 
other  than  salaries  and  administrative  ex- 
penses at  the  Bute  level,  shall  be  equal  to 
at  least  30  percent  of  the  funr^s  ma'^e  avail- 
able to  such  Bute  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
thia  Act  in  the  school  year  beginning  July 
1.  1980.  decreased  by  the  percentage.  If  any, 
by  which  the  State  per  capita  income  is  be- 
low tbe  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(b)  Tbe  State  revenuea  provided  by  any 
State  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  pre- 
ceding subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  the 
State  deems  practicable,  be  disbursed  to 
schooU  participating  In  the  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act.  No  State  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  prohibited 
by  law  from  disbursing  State  approprUted 
foads  to  private  schooU  shall  be  required 
to  match  Federal  funds  made  available  on 
tbe  baals  of  meals  served  in  such  schools. 
_"('>)  TlM  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treutiry  from  time  to  time 
tbe  amonnU  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amoonta  are  to  be  paid:  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  pay  to  the  State  at 
tbe  time  or  times  fixed  by  tbe  Secretary  the 
amounu  so  certified.". 

(b)  The  text  of  section  10  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  V3.C.  1759)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"S«c.  10.  If.  In  any  State,  the  State  edu- 
ojtlonal  agency  is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
dUbuTM  the  funds  paid  to  it  under  this  Act 


to  any  of  tbs  icbools  In  the  State,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  disburse  tbe  funds  directly  to  such 
schools  within  tbs  State  for  the  same  pur- 
pcses  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
are  authorlasd  or  required  with  respect  to 
the  disbursements  to  schools  within  the 
State  by  the  State  educational  agency.". 

TBUfXN  ATtOM  OT  FOOD  BKBVXCS  WQWUEKt 
ASSIST  ANCS 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  SecUon  6  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1764)  U  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  5  of  the  ChUd  NurUUon  Act 
of  19M  (42  VS.C.  1774)  Is  repealed. 
axvanoM  or  ths  spscial  uilk  raoouM 

Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  19M  (42  UJ9.C.  1772)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "who  do  not  partic- 
ipate In  a  meal  service  program  authorized 
under  this  Act  or  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act."; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  fourth  sentence 
"which  does  not  participate  in  a  meal  serv- 
ice program  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act"  after  "institu- 
tion"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  eighth  sentence. 

LUflTATIOIT   ON   PBIVATS  SCHOOL   PABTICIPATION 

Sac.  9.  (a)  SecUon  12(d)(6)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal School  Lunch  Act  («J  VS.C.  1760(d) 
(6) )  is  amended  by  lixserting  "other  than  a 
private  school  whose  yearly  tuition  exceeds 
•1,500  per  chUd."  after  "under,"  in  clause 
(A)  of  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Section  15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1781)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "other  than  a  private  school  whose 
yearly  tuition  exceeds  $1,500  per  child."  after 
"such  school."  in  clause  (A)  of  tbe  first 
sentence. 

TSSMINATION  OF  STTMMXS  POOD  SZRVXCX 
PBOOLAIC 

Sec.  10.  SecUon  13  of  tbe  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761)  is  repealed. 
RxvisioN  OP  canj>  cars  pood  pbogbam 

Ssc.  11.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (41  U.S.C.  1766)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "not  over  twelve  years  of 
age"  after  "chUdren"  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  by  BtrllLlng  out  "served  in  tbe  manner 
specified  in  subsection  (c)"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (f ) "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(A)  The  national  average  pajnment  rate 
for  lunches  and  suppers,  the  national  aver- 
age payment  rate  for  free  lunches  and  sup- 
pers, and  the  national  average  pavment  rate 
for  reduced-price  lunches  and  suppers  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  national  average  pay- 
ment rate  for  lunches,  the  national  average 
payment  rate  for  free  lunches,  and  the  na- 
tional average  payment  rate  for  reduced- 
price  lunches,  respectively  under  sections  4 
and  11  of  this  Act  as  appropriate. 

"(B)  The  national  average  payment  rate 
for  free  and  reduced-price  breakfasts  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  national  average  payment 
rate  for  free  and  reduced-price  breakfasts 
under  section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966. 

"(C)  The  national  average  payment  rate 
for  free  supplements  shall  be  27.50  cents  and 
the  national  average  payment  rate  for  re- 
duced-price supplements  shall  be  one-half 
of  the  rate  for  free  supplements. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  adtust  the  na- 
tional average  payment  rate  for  free  supole- 
ments  on  July  1  each  year,  beelnnlng  July  1. 
1981.  to  refiect  changes  during  the  most 
recent  twelve-month  period,  for  which  data 


are  available,  in  tbe  Consumer  Price  Indsi 
for  all  Urban  Consumers.  Such  adjustments 
shall  be  computed  to  tbe  nearest  one-fourth 
cant.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  other  than  family  or 
group  day  care  home  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions," in  the  first  sentence  o<  paragraph 
(3): 

(C)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
no  reimbursement  may  be  made  to  any  in- 
stitution for  more  than  two  meals  and  one 
supplement  per  day  per  child.";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
ths  following:  "Institutions  that  parUclpate 
In  the  pragram  under  this  seoUon  as  family 
o.'  gro'.'p  day  care  home  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion.-, shall  be  provided,  within  reimburse- 
ment levels  prescribed  in  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  a  maximum  level  for  adminis- 
traUve  expenses,  as  prMcrlbcd  by  the  secre- 
tary.". 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (n);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "the  availability  of 
food  service  equipment  funds  under  the 
program."  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (o). 

UMrrATTONS   ON    szorrjuiT's    AtrrHoarrT    to 

OlaZCTLT  ADMINISTEK  PBOGKAMS 

See.  12.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  17S9).  as 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "To  the  extent  the  Secret«u7  has 
continuously  withheld  and  disbursed  funds 
payable  to  a  SUte  under  this  Act  since  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980.  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  schools,  service  Institutions,  or  in- 
stitutions, and  only  to  that  extent,  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall  continue  to  withhold  and  dis- 
burse such  funds  which  such  State  for  the 
same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  axe  applicable  to  a  State  disbursing 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act.  Any 
such  State  may.  upon  request  to  the  Secre- 
tary, assume  administration  of  any  proi^ram 
authorized  under  this  Act.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  tiie  Secretary 
may  not  operate  a  program  under  section  17 
of  this  Act  In  any  State  after  September  30. 
1982.  except  that  in  the  case  of  any  State  in 
which  the  State  legislature  meets  biennially, 
the  Secretary  may  continue  to  operate  such 
a  program  after  such  debate,  but  not  after 
the  begl:inlng  of  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
after  the  first  session  of  tbe  legislature  of 
such  state  which  convenes  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1981  ". 

(b)  SecUon  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1766).  as  amended  by 
section  11,  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  strl''lng  out  subsection  (m);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sutisections  (J),  (k), 
(1),  (o),  (p).  (q).  and  (r)  as  subsections  (1). 
(J),  (k).  (1).  (m).  (n).&nd  (o) .  respectively. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  use.  1772)  is  further  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"To  the  extent  the  Secretary  has  conUnu- 
ously  administered  the  program  or  any  part 
thereof  In  anv  state  since  October  1.  1980, 
and  only  to  that  extent,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  administer  the  program  for  the 
same  purposes  and  sub'ect  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  are  applicable  to  a  State  disburs- 
ing funds  made  available  under  this  Act.  Any 
such  S^ate  may.  uoon  reouest  to  the  Secre- 
tary, assume  administration  of  the  pro- 
gra«n.". 

(d)  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  use.  1773)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  redesig- 
nattnst  '<ub=e'*H"n  'c>  a^  subsection  ff). 

(e)  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  19»»6.  as 
amended  bv  section  7  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  secUon  4  a  new  secUon  6 
as  foUows: 
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"AUTKOSITT    OP   SSCSCTAaT  TO   WOTMOID  AM» 

oiaamsB  mnw 

"Ssc  6.  TO  the  extent  tbe  Secretary  has 
continuously  withheld  and  disbursed  lunds 
payable  to  a  State  under  this  Act  sinoe  Oc- 
tooer  1.  1980,  for  the  purpose  ot  prondlng 
funds  to  scbooU,  and  only  to  that  extent, 
the  Secretary  shaU  oonttnue  to  wUbboId  and 
disburse  such  funds  within  such  State  for 
the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditkms  as  are  apfrilcable  to  a  State  dis- 
bursing funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 
Any  such  State  may,  upon  request  to  tbe 
Secretary,  assume  artmlnlstraUon  of  any  pro- 
gram authorised  under  this  Act.". 

(f)  Seetlao  19(d)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  l«fl«  (42  VAX).  1788(d) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagn^tb  (6) . 
minmcnra  to  accspt  pood  hot  imtsjuisd 
TO  Bs  coirsmcxD 

Sac.  13.  Tbe  third  sentence  of  aecUon  9(a) 
of  the  NaUccal  School  Lunch  Act  (42  VB.C. 
1768(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
any  Junior  high  school  or  middle  school". 

aBQtTSUOCXNTS    FOB    STATS    PLAN 

Ssc.  14.  SecUon  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  UJB.C.  1769a(e))  U  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

ELXKINATIOH  OP  BXSmXNTIAL  CHILD  CASS  CKH- 
TSBS    PSOX    DEPtNinON    OP    "SCHOOL" 

Ssc.  16.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  tbe  first 
sentence  of  paragr^b  (6)  of  secUon  12(d) 
of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U£.C. 
1760(d)(6))   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (B);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "and  (B) ". 

COMMODITT   ONLT   SCHOOLS 

Ssc.  16.  (a)  Section  14  of  tbe  NaUonal 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1702a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cotnmodity  only  schools  ahall  be 
eligible  to  receive  donated  commodities 
equal  in  valtie  to  tbe  sum  of  the  national 
average  value  of  donated  foods  established 
under  section  6(e)  of  this  Act  and  the  na- 
tional average  payment  established  under 
section  4  of  this  Act.  Such  schools  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  up  to  five  cents  per  meal 
of  such  value  in  cash  for  processing  and 
handling  expeuses  related  to  tbe  use  of 
such  commodities.". 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Ltmch  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1769a) .  as  amended  by 
section  14.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Conmiodlty  only  schools  shall  also  be 
eligible  for  special-assistance  payments 
under  this  section.". 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U5.C.  1772)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Commodity  only  schools 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  spe- 
cial school  milk  program  under  this  section. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
'commodity  only  school'  means  a  school 
which  does  not  participate  In  tbe  school 
lunch  program  under  this  Act,  but  receives 
commodities  made  available  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  use  by  such  school  In  a  nonprofit 
lunch  program.". 

(d)  Section  12(d)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760(d))  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  'Commodity  only  school'  means  a 
school  which  does  not  participate  In  tbe 
school  lunch  program  under  this  Act,  but  re- 
ceives commodities  made  available  by  tbe 
Secretary  for  use  by  such  school  in  a  non- 
profit lunch  program.". 

CASSTOVXS  OP  STATE  ADlOinSTSATIVK  EXPENSXS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Section  17(a)  (21  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C.  177e(a)  (2) ) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 


1978"  in  tbe  second  sentence  and  inserting 
In  llsu  thereof  "Septemoer  30,  1981". 

<b)  SuosecUon  le)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (42  U.&C.  1776(e) )  is  amendwl  to  read 
as  follows:  - 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  made  available  to  each  State 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  by  that  State 
during  tbe  fiscal  year  immediately  following 
tbe  fiscal  year  for  which  such  timds  were 
made  available.  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  a  date  by  which  each 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
for  tbe  disburaement  of  funds  provided  un- 
der this  section  for  each  such  year,  and  the 
Secretary  ahaU  reallocate  any  unused  fiinds. 
as  evidenced  by  such  plans,  to  other  States 
as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate.". 
sBQuisncxNT  poa  state  katcbinc  in 
wic  raocsAM 

SBC.  .  Section  17(g)  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1986  («2  VS.C.  1786(g))  Is 
amended—' 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  any  funds  made 
available  to  any  State  under  this  secUon  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982,  or 
in  any  of  the  three  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
in  any  amount  greater  than  tbe  amount 
made  available  to  such  State  under  this  sec- 
tion In  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981,  shall  be  matched  by  State  appropriated 
fan(to  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis. 

"(B)  In  computing  the  amoimt  of  funds 
made  available  to  any  State  under  this  aec- 
Uon In  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
teml>er  30.  1981.  there  shall  be  excluded  any 
funds  made  available  to  such  State  under 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section  as  the  result 
of  a  reallocation  of  funds  from  another 
State  or  States. 

oonposming  and  miscxllansons 
amxndkemts 

Bmc  19.  (a)  Section  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  17&9a)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "financing  the  cost  or' 
In  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  5"  in  subsection 

(b)  SecUon  4(c)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "financing  the  costs  or*  in 
the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Section  12  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (d) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) :  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  (as  amended  by  section  16(d)) 
as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7),  re^iecUvely; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (h). 

(d)  SecUon  8  of  the  National  School  Limch 
Act  (42  U5.C.  1757)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  6"  In  the  first 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  finance  the  cost 
of  obtaining"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "to  obtain"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  food  service  equip- 
ment assistance  in  connection  with  such 
program"  In  the  second  seatence: 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence; 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "Federal  food-cost  con- 
tribution rate"  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "per 
meal  reimbursement  rate". 

(e)  Section  7  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  VS.C.  1776)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3,  4.  and  5"  in  sub- 
sections (s)(l).  (a)(2).  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "3  and  4"; 


(2)  by  striking  out  "13  or"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  suosecuon  (a)  (2) ; 

(d)  Oy  sirlAin«  out  -  aud  under  section  18 
(k)(l)  of  Che  National  School  Lunch  Act" 
in  suoaecUon    (a)(o)    and    (a)(6);    and 

(«)  by  suliUng  out  "(except  section  13  of 
that  Act; "  in  subsection  (b) . 

(f)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  VJSX:.  1780(a) )  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  3  through  6"  and 
insertLjg  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  3  and  4". 

(g)  SecUon  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  VS.C.  1753)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  excluding  the  sum  spedfled  In  section 
5,"  in  the  first  seatence. 

(h)  Section  3  of  tbe  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "13,  17,"  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "17". 

(i)  Section  6(a)  (2)  of  tbe  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.8.C.  1756(a)  (2) )  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  11  and  13"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  11". 

(J)  Section  15(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1763(f))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "annuaUy"  in  tbe  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "bi- 
annuaUy". 

(k)  Section  14  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act   (42  U.8.C.  1762a)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  subject  to  tbe  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  ctf  this  section," 
before  "title  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965"  Ui  subsection  (a)(1);   and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  in 
subsection  (c)  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shaU  reimburse  tbe  Secretary  for  purchases 
made  by  tbe  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  and  this  subeectlcMi  for  donations  for 
programs  carried  out  under  title  vii  of  tbe 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.". 

CLAIMS  AOJITSTMENT  AXTTHOaiTT 

Ssc.  20.  Section  16  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C.  1785)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  foUowlng: 
•The  Secretary  shaU  ha\e  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  and  setUe  and  adjust 
any  claim  and  to  compromise  or  deny  aU  or 
part  of  any  claim  or  claims  arising  under  tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act.  tlie  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  or  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  such  Acts,  including  tlie  authority 
to  waive  any  claim  U  he  determines  that  to 
do  so  would  serve  the  purposes  of  either  such 
Act.  The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  di- 
minish the  existing  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  under  secUon 
516  of  titie  28.  United  States  Code,  to  con- 
duce Utigation  on  behaU  of  the  United 
States.". 
BpyuLUVA  dates;  bepeal  or  kzistxnc  ixcma- 

TION;   BSCnLATIONS 

Ssc  21  (a)  ( 1)  The  provisions  of  sections  7, 
10,  12,  19(a)(2),  19(a)(3),  19(c)(1),  19(d) 
(1),  19(d)(3),  19(e),  19(f),  19(g),  19(J),and 
19(k)  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  elfecUve  October  1, 
1981  The  provisions  of  sections  8,  9,  II.  !• 
(a)(1),  19(a)(4).  19(a)(5).  W(»».  19(c)(2). 
19(d)  (2) ,  19(d)  (4),  19(d)  (6) .  and  20  shaU  be 
effective  July  1.  1981.  or  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  foUowUig  enactment,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  July  1. 1981.  or  30  days  after 
enactment,  whichever  is  later.        ^   .   .   .    . 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  2  8  6.  and 
12  of  this  Act  ShaU  be  effective  July  1.  »»«■ 

(b)  The  Omnibus  FecondUaUon  Act  oi 
1930  (Public  taw  9&-*99)  is  »™;°«*f»—  _„ 

(1)  bv  striking  out  section  201(a>  effective 
July  1.  1981.  or  the  first  day  <rf  »»>«  »«««,'i 
month   foUowlng   enactment,   whichever   la 

"  (21  bv  Btrlkin?  out  section  202(a)  effective 

July  1. 1981:  and  .^,^,  _ir-^«. 

(3)  bv  smklne  out  section  203(b>  •f*"'* 
July  1.  1981.  or  90  days  after  enactment, 
wblchever  is  later. 
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(e)  Bagulatlona  UntilemenUng  the  amend- 
menU  in«de  by  thU  Act  ttaall  b«  issued  no 
Utar  than  80  d*ja  after  tb«  d»t«  ol  enact- 


8icTioM-BT-8Bcnoir  AitALTan 

SacUon  3:  Changw  In  Relmbtirsement  for 
SelUKd  LunotaM  and  Breakf  uta. 

PX.  M-«e9,  the  Omnibus  ReconclllaUon 
Aet  of  IBM,  reduced  by  3.S  cents  the  section 
4  relmburMment  r»t«  for  all  lunches  served 
tn  sebool  food  authorttlea  where  less  than 
80  peraant  of  the  lunches  were  served  free 
or  at  A  reduoed  price  during  the  second  pre- 
ceding Bcbool  year.  The  reduction  made  by 
PI..  08-408  wma  effecUTe  only  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1B81.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  section  a  of  this  Act  make 
permanent  the  3.5  cent  reduction  In  the 
section  4  reimbursement  rate  and  extends 
It  to  all  lunchee  served. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  2 
amend  Sections  4  and  11  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  reduce  by  an  additional 
a  cents  the  cash  subsidy  for  all  children 
In  the  school  lunch  program.  The  cash  sub- 
sidy for  the  child  in  the  paying  category 
Is  further  reduced  by  an  additional  6  cents. 
and  the  reduced  price  rate  is  lowered  to 
make  It  40  cents  less  than  the  free  rate  un- 
tu  Jnly  1. 1081. 

Until  JtUy  1.  1981,  these  changes  bring 
the  total  cash  subsidy  under  this  Act  to 
97.7  cents  for  free  lunches.  S7.7  cents  for 
reduced  price  lunches,  and  9.1  cents  for  paid 
lunches. 

The  amendments  contained  In  subsection 
(b)  also  eliminate  the  January  1  adjust- 
ments in  the  section  4  and  U  National 
School  Lunch  reimbursement  rates  and  the 
School  Breakfast  reimbursement  rates  con- 
tained In  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1986.  Only  July  adjustments  will  be 
made  in  theee  rates. 

Subeectlon  (c)  (1)  amends  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1986  to  eliminate 
the  reimbursement  for  breakfasts  served  to 
children  Ineligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  The  amendments  do  not  change  the 
current  section  4  reimbursement  rate  for 
free  breakfasts  but  lower  the  reimbursement 
for  reduced  price  breakfasts  to  one-half  the 
reimbursement  rate  for  free  breakfasts.  Un- 
til July  I,  1981,  the  reimbursement  rate  for 
free  breakfasts  Is  53.037  cents  under  this 
Act. 

Subsection  (c)  (3)  further  amends  Section 
4  of  the  ChUd  NutrlUon  Act  to  eliminate 
"severe  need"  funds  for  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. Schools  are  currently  eligible  for  "se- 
vere need"  funds  In  addition  to  the  basic 
breakfast  reimbursement  rates  If,  during  the 
second  preceding  school  year  In  which 
lunches  were  served,  40  percent  or  more  of 
the  lunches  served  were  served  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price,  and  the  rate  per  meal  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  Is  Insutflclent  to  cov- 
er the  costs  of  the  breakfast  problem.  Upon 
presenting  appropriate  documentation,  a 
school  may  recelre  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
coats  of  operating  the  breakfast  program. 

Section  3 :  Seduction  In  Commodity  Assist- 
ance for  Lunches. 

Pli.  96-499  reduced  the  commodity  assist- 
ance level  for  all  lunches  served  by  2  cents. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  nuule 
permanent  this  2  cent  reduction,  before  ad- 
justment for  Inflation,  and  then  make  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  an  additional  2  cents.  Un- 
til July  1,  1981.  this  makes  the  commodity 
or  cash-ln-Ueu  assistance  13.54  cents  for  all 
school  lunches  served  under  this  Act.  The 
rate  is  then  adjusted  July  1,  1981.  and  an- 
nually thereafter. 

Section  4:  Nutritional  Requirements. 

This  section  amends  Section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  Instruct  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  changes  in  meal  pattern  re- 
quirements and  other  school  lunch  regula- 
tions by  no  later  than  90  days  after  date  of 


enactment  to  effect  cost  savings  in  operating 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Section  S:  Revision  of  Income  EllglbUlty 
Ouldellnes. 

Subsection  <a) :  The  amendments  con- 
tained In  this  subsection — 

(1)  Set  Income  oUglbUtty  for  free  meals  at 
130  percent  of  the  OMB  poverty  giUdellnes. 
Current  law  sets  eligibility  at  136  percent 
plus  a  standard  deduction.  Beginning  July  1, 
1983,  eligibility  U  Ued  to  the  gross  Income 
limits  for  the  lood  stamp  program.  (Legis- 
lation ordered  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  on  May  13,  would  set 
a  gross  Income  limit  of  130  percent  of  pov- 
erty for  the  food  stamp  program,  but  the  In- 
flation adjustment  of  that  level  will  be  made 
at  a  time  other  than  July  1  until  1983) : 

(3)  Require  that  eligibility  for  reduced 
price  meals  be  based  on  the  nonfarm  Income 
poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Offlce  of 
Management  and  Budget  Instead  of  the  Sec- 
retary's updated  income  poverty  guidelines 
required  under  current  law.  (Pi.  96-499,  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  Insti- 
tuted use  of  the  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget's  Income  poverty  guidelines  for  flscaJ 
year  1981  only).  The  Income  ei.glblllty  level 
for  reduced  price  lunches  Is  reduced  from  196 
to  185  percent  of  the  poverty  guidelines. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  currently  authorised 
hardship  deductions,  as  was  done  for  one 
year  under  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1980: 

(4)  Revise  the  current  statutory  language 
to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  prescribes 
the  Income  poverty  guidelines  and  the  State 
educational  agencies  announce  the  guide- 
lines prescribed  oy  the  Secretary; 

(5)  Specify  that  the  price  charged  for  a 
reduced  price  lunch  shall  be  no  greater  than 
the  difference  between  the  total  Federal  cash 
and  commodity  assistance  for  lunches  served 
to  children  eligible  for  free  lunches  and  the 
total  Federal  cash  and  commodity  ass'stance 
for  lunches  served  to  children  eligible  for 
reduced  price  lunches.  Current  law  sets  the 
maximum  charge  at  20  cents.  For  the  school 
year  beginning  July  1,  1981.  the  effective 
price  of  a  reduced  price  lunch  Is  40  cents, 
according  to  this  amendment,  in  combina- 
tion with  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act: 

(6)  Allow  only  the  Income  scales  for  186 
percent  of  the  poverty  guidelines  to  be 
placed  In  the  application  and  descriptive  ma- 
terials distributed  to  parents  of  students 
with  an  explanation  that  children  from 
households  with  incomes  lower  than  these 
values  would  be  eligible  for  free  meals  or 
reduced  price  meals  (without  identifying 
which): 

(7)  Require  that  Income  guidelines  for 
both  free  and  reduced  price  meals  be  Includ- 
ed In  the  public  releases: 

(8)  Remove  from  current  law  the  require- 
ment that  eligibility  determinations  be  based 
solely  on  the  statement  of  Income  signed  by 
an  adult  member  of  the  child's  household,  as 
well  as  eliminating  the  requirement  that  the 
verlflcatlon  of  Income  be  sought  only  for 
cause.  The  Secretary,  State  and  local  school 
authorities  may  verify  the  Information  sub- 
mitted on  such  applications,  and  In  addition 
must  comply  with  any  verlflcatlon  require- 
ments the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe: 

(9)  Require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
receipt  of  a  free  or  reduced  priced  lunch 
that  the  application  contain  the  social  secu- 
rity numbers  of  all  adult  household  mem- 
bers; and 

(10)  Require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  receipt  of  a  free  or  reduced  priced  lunch 
that  appropriate  documentation  of  Income, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  or  documenta- 
tion of  participation  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, be  provided  to  school  authorities. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  pilot  study  to  verify  the  data  sub- 


mitted on  a  sample  of  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  applications. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  procedures  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  revised  Income  poverty  guidelines  if 
passage  of  thU  legislation  necesslutes  a 
mid-school  year  ciiange.  School  food  au- 
thorities could  be  authorized  to  either  re- 
evaluate applications  received  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  i9ai-tM  school  year  or  distnoute 
new  applications  and  evaluate  eligibility  on 
the  basis  of  those  applications. 

Section  6:  Revision  of  State  Matching 
Requirements. 

Ibe  amendment  contained  In  subsection 
(a)  would  revise  section  7  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  make  the  State  match- 
ing requirements  compatible  with  other  pro- 
gram changes  provlued  for  by  this  bill, 
unuer  current  legislation,  each  State  must 
meet  two  matching  requirements  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  sec  Hon  4  funds.  Each 
section  4  dollar  paid  the  State  for  paid 
lunches  must  be  matched  In  the  same  fiscal 
year  by  3  dollars  from  sources  within  the 
State;  this  Is  known  as  the  "3-to-l  matching 
requirement".  States  meet  the  3-to-l  match- 
ing requirement  primarily  through  children's 
payments.  If  the  Slate's  per  capita  income  Is 
below  that  of  the  United  States,  the  State's 
"matching  factor:  (I.e.,  3)  Is  proportion- 
ately reauced. 

In  audition  to  the  3-to-I  match,  each 
State  must  meet  the  "State  Revenue  Match- 
ing Requirement"  (SRMR).  To  comply,  the 
State  must  appropriate  from  State  revenues 
and  e..pend  for  program  purposes  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  total  amount  of  section 
4  funds  received  In  the  prior  year  by  the 
State's  3-to-l   matching  lector. 

'I'he  amendment  made  by  this  section 
would  eliminate  the  3-to-l  matching  re- 
quirement and  reformulate  the  SBMR  to  en- 
sure that  Slate  support  of  the  programs 
would  not  be  reduced  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  section  4  expenditures  called  for  by 
section  2  of  this  bill  for  two  years.  For 
school  years  1981-83  and  1983-83,  States 
wouia  be  required  to  proi/lde  matching  funds 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  section  4  funds 
made  available  to  the  State  In  the  1980-81 
school  year. 

Sub83Ctlon  (a)  also  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  State  revenues  provided  to  meet 
the  matching  requirements  bs  disbursed  to 
schools  In  proportion  to  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived by  those  schools.  In  addition,  schools 
would  be  allowed  to  use  State  revenue 
matching  monies  to  support  meal  service  for 
children  ineligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals. 

Subsection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)  would 
also  exempt  from  the  SRMB  all  section  4 
funds  paid,  with  respect  to  lunches  served  In 
private  schools,  to  those  States  whose  State 
educational  agencies  are  prohibited  by  State 
law  from  disbursing  State  appropriated  fimds 
to  private  schools. 

Section  7:  Termination  of  Pood  Service 
Equipment  Assistance. 

This  section  eliminates  the  Pood  Service 
Equipment  Program  by  repealing  section  6 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Section  8:  Revision  of  the  Special  MUk 
Program. 

This  section  amends  Section  3  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  limit  the  Special 
MUk  Program  to  those  schools  and  Institu- 
tions which  do  not  participate  In  one  or  more 
msal  service  programs  authorized  under  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  9:  LlmlUtlon  on  Private  School 
Participation. 

This  section  makes  nonprofit  private 
schools  In  which  the  yearly  tuition  exceeds 
$1,600  per  chl'd  Ineligible  to  participate  In 
the  school  nutrition  programs  by  amending 
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the  deflnlUon  of  "school"  Ui  Sections  13  <rt 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  16(c)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1968. 

Section  10:  Repeal  of  Summer  Food  Serv- 
ice Program.  ^ . 

This  section  eliminates  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program  by  repealing  Section  13  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

Section  11:  Revision  of  ChUd  Care  Pro- 

^n»  amandaents  in  subsection  (a) — 

(1)  Lower  i«e  limit  for  eligibility  for  the 
child  care  food  program  from  eighteen  to 
twelve  years  o(  age; 

(3)  Require  that  ellglbUlty  for  meal  reim- 
bursement be  based  on  the  income  needs  of 
the  todlvlduaj  applicant,  as  In  the  school 
luncb  program.  Under  current  law,  aU  stu- 
dents In  the  instltuUon  receive  free  meals  If 
two  thirds  or  more  of  the  participants  are 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches 
under  the  school  lunch  program;  aU  meals 
qualify  for  reduced  price  relmbursementa 
If  between  one  third  and  two  thirds  of  the 
students  are  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  priced 
lunches;  and.  U  fewer  than  one  third  of  the 
students  are  eUglble  for  free  or  reduced 
priced  school  lunches,  then  aU  meals  served 
In  the  Institution  qualify  for  ttoe  pair  sub- 
sidy. Reimbursement  rates  would  remain 
tied  to  those  In  the  school  lunch  program, 
except  fcMT  supplemente,  which  would  be 
reimbursed  at  a  rate  of  30.75  cents  for  free 
supplements  and  16J8  cents  for  reduced 
price;  and 

(3)  Require  that  family  and  group  day  care 
homes  receive  the  same  reimbursement  rates 
as  other  ohlld  care  institutions,  and  that  eli- 
gibility be  based  on  Income.  Under  current 
law,  all  children,  regardless  of  Income,  are 
eligible  for  the  same  subsidy  If  they  partici- 
pate In  family  or  group  day  care  homes. 

The  Amendments  In  subsection  (b) — 

(1)  Eliminate  the  State  plan  requlrem«»ts 
for  the  child  care  food  program. 

(2)  Eliminate  food  serploe  equipment  as- 
sistance to  child  care  InstltuUoDS. 

Section  13:  LlmlUtlon  on  the  Secretary's 
Authority  to  Directly  Administer  Programs. 

The  amendments  In  this  section  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  dlrecUy  admlnistenng  any 
child  nutrltloD  program,  at  any  part  thereof. 
In  any  State  unless  he  has  done  so  continu- 
ously since  Octobei  1,  1980.  These  amend- 
ments Incorporate  Into  the  program  authoriz- 
ing legislation  the  prohibition  Impoeed  by 
Vh.  96-628. 

Subeectlon  further  prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  directly  administering  the  child  care 
food  program  imder  Section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  at  all.  beginning 
September  30,  1982.  except  in  the  case  of  any 
State  whoee  legislature  meets  blannually. 
the  Secretary  may  not  directly  operate  the 
program  In  the  fiscal  year  following  the  first 
meeting  of  the  legislature  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  A  similar  prohibition  was  adopted 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  a  provision  of  HJl. 
7664.  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 

1980. 

Section  13:  Requirement  To  Accept  Food 
Not  Intended  To  Be  ConsimMd. 

ThU  Section  amends  Section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  extend  to  ele- 
mentary school  students  the  option,  when 
^proved  by  the  local  school  district  <x  non- 
proflt  aebools.  of  not  being  required  to  ac- 
cept every  Item  of  food  served. 

Section  14:  Requlrenients  for  State  Plan. 

This  section  amends  Section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  States  submit  a  State  plan 
of  child  nutrition  operations  each  year. 
States  already  must  meet  numerous  other 
reporting  reoulrements  In  rnder  to  ouailfy 
for  funds  under  the  National  School  I."nch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Act.  This  amendment 
would  not  eliminate  the  State  nlan  reoulre- 
ment  for  State  Administrative  Expense 
Funding  or  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program. 


Section  16:  summation  of  Residential 
CbUd  Care  InsUtutlons  From  DeflnlUon  of 
Scboola. 

This  Section  v^MnAn.  Section  13  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  exclude  from  the 
list  of  Institutions  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  program,  banning  with 
llaeal  year  1983.  all  residential  child  care  in- 
stttutlons.  These  Include  orphanages  and 
homes  for  the  mentaUy  retarded,  among 
other  State  and  privately  ftinded  InsOtu- 
tloos. 

Section  16:  Commodity  Only  Schools. 

This  section  amends  Section  14  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  School  Ltmch  Act  to  aUow  "commod- 
ity only"  schools  to  receive.  In  addition  to 
the  commodities  equal  in  value  to  the  total 
of  the  commodity  support  and  the  Section  4 
ralmbursement  established  for  the  National 
School  Ltmch  Program,  cash  sunport  for  free 
and  reduced  price  Itmches  under  Section  11 
of  the  National  School  Limch  Act.  These 
schoole  may  also  receive  up  to  5  cents  of  the 
per  msal  value  of  the  commodities  m  cash, 
to  pay  for  processmg  and  handling  of  the 
commodities.  "Commodity  only  schools"  are 
currently  defined  by  regulation  as  schools 
not  psrtidpatlng  m  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  but  which  do  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  FNS  to  receive  commodlMes 
donated  for  the  school  lunch  program.  They 
do  not  currently  receive  any  cash  support, 
and  therefore  are  bound  by  only  minimal 
regulatory  requirements.  Such  schools  are 
only  required  to  serve  weU-balanced  nutri- 
tious lunches  that  contain,  as  a  minimum, 
food  components  from  the  four  basic  food 
groups,  as  defined  in  the  Department's  Dally 
Food  Guide.  They  must  also  report  monthly 
on  the  total  number  of  meals  served,  and 
the  total  ntmiber  served  free  or  at  a  reduced 

Section  17:  State  Administrative  Expenses. 

This  section  amends  section  7  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  allow  funds  made 
available  to  States  for  State  administrative 
expenses  dtiring  one  fiscal  year  to  remam 
available  dxulng  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  section  also  raises  the  minimum  level 
of  State  admmistratlve  expense  money,  l)e- 
gmnlng  September  30.  1983.  to  the  level 
available  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  18:  WIC. 

This  section  amends  Section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  require  that 
any  funds  made  available  to  any  SUte  for 
WIC  above  and  beyond  the  funds  made  avail- 
able during  fiscal  year  1981  must  t>e  matched 
dollar  for  doUar  by  State  appropriated  funds. 
$937  million  have  been  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Includmg .  carryover  from 
the  prior  flscal  year. 

Subsection  (d)  further  prohibits  the  Sec- 
retary from  dlrecOy  administering  any  child 
care  food  program,  beginning  September  30 
1983.  except  that  m  a  State  m  which  the 
legislature  meets  blnannuaUy,  the  Secretary 
may  not  administer  the  program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  legislature  after  the  enactment  of  the 

Act. 

Section  19:  Conformmg  and  MlsceUane- 
ous  Amendments. 

Subseclon  (a)  of  this  section  removes  the 
reference  m  section  11(b)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  coet-based  accounting: 
eliminates  the  reoulrement  that  schools  pro- 
vide estlmatee  on  October  1  and  March  1  of 
the  number  of  students  ellelble  for  free  and 
reduced  price  luncy^es;  and  makes  conform- 
mg amendments  for  the  termination  of  the 
Food  Service  Equloment  Assistance  Program 
and  the  Summer  Pood  Service  Program. 

Subsection  (b)  ellnUnates  a  reference  to 
cost-based  accotmtlng  m  section  4(c)  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Subsection  (c)  eliminates  m  section  12  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  a  reference 
to  the  food  service  equipment  assistance  pro- 
gram and  deletes  a  prohibition  In  current 
law    concemmg    cost    accounting.    Because 


these  amendmenU  eliminate  coat-based  ac- 
counting as  a  basic  requirement.  thU  refer- 
ence Is  superfluous. 

Subsection  (d)  eliminates,  m  section  8  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  references  to 
Food  Service  EqiUpment  Assistance  and 
cost-accounting  requirements. 

Subsections  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h)  and  (1), 
make  necessary  technical  amendments. 

Subsection  (J)  changes  the  frequency  of 
the  National  Advisory  CoimcU  on  ChUd  Nu- 
trition's report  from  annual  to  blanntial. 

Subsection  (k)  reqiUres  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  of  USDA  for  any  com- 
modities purchased  to  carry  out  programs 
under  'Htle  Vi:  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965.  Pimdj  assocUted  with  this  author- 
ity wUl  be  requested  imder  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  authority  to 
finance  nutrition  services  for  the  elderly 
as  part  of  a  proposed  reauthorization  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

Section  20:  Claims  Adjustment  Authority. 

This  section  amends  section  16  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  ol  1966  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  determme,  settle,  ad- 
just, compromise,  waive  or  deny  claims  aris- 
ing under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  or 
th'i  National  S-^hool  Lurch  Act. 

Section  31:  Bffective  Dates:  Repeal  of  Ex- 
Istmg  Legislation;  Regulations. 

This  section  prescribes  effective  dates,  re- 
peals provisions  of  the  Omnibus  BeconcUl- 
atlon  Act  of  1960  and  mandates  that  re- 
quirements Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  be  Issued  no  later  than  80 
days  after  enactment  .# 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ford.  Mr.  Canhow,  Blr.  Heflih, 

and  Mr.  Peesslek)  : 

S.  1256.  A  biU  to  regulate  interstate 

commerce  by  protecting  the  rights  of 

consumer,  dealers,  and  end-users;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KKTUL   DEAI/ZXS   ACXKZMKICT  ACT 

o  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  30,000  small  businesses  in  this 
country  whose  primary  income  comes 
from  marketing  and  servicing  offlce  ma- 
chines and  other  offlce  products,  prod- 
ucts which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
today's  sophisticated  business  environ- 
ment. These  companies  are  operated  as 
independent  dealers  carrying  a  wide 
r?Jige  of  product  lines  manufactured  by 
domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers  and 
sold  locally  to  end-users  in  all  industries 
and  walks  of  life. 

The  dealers  provide  small  business 
concerns  and  other  consumers  with  such 
products  as  typewriters,  copiers,  elec- 
tronic C3sh  registers,  dictating  equip- 
ment, calculators,  offset  printers,  le^cr 
(H>eners  and  even  computers  and  word 
processing  eouipment.  In  today's  "service 
economy,"  these  goods  are  important 
elements  in  the  smooth  functioning  of 
our  free  market  system.  Likewise,  toe 
strength  of  toe  local  dealer  and  his  cred- 
ibility in  toe  marketplace  is  vitally  im- 
portant because  toe  dealer,  as  a  smaU 
businessman,  comprises  part  of  toe  very 
backbone  of  our  capitalist  society. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  toe  RetaU 
I>3alers  Agreement  Act.  The  purpose  of 
toe  b'U  is  to  strengtoen  the  posiUon  of 
th»  small  (rface  machine  dealer  by  man- 
dating toat  all  dealings  wito  him  be 
ruled  bv  fairness  PPd  equ'tv.  This  stat- 
ute would  be  highly  beneficial  by  re- 
mov'ng  toe  threat  of  large,  especially 
foreign,  offlce  machine  manufactorers. 
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irtUMe  •tKutre  marfcetliic  pnetloM  have 
mmde  it  more  and  more  dllBcult  for 
dealershkw  to  remain  viable  businesa 
eitabUihments. 

As  a  former  office  machine  dealer  my- 
self In  Lincoln,  Nebr..  let  me  say  a  few 
things  about  the  special  place  the  dealer 
occupies  In  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. First,  he  is  a  sophisticated  busi- 
nessman bearing  very  little  resemblance 
to  the  mom  and  pop  operations  of  yes- 
terjrear.  He  has  a  firm  understanding 
of  all  the  phases  of  business,  and  boasts 
a  proven  track  record  managing  a  com- 
plex business  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
manding, dynamic  industries  in  the 
world. 

Second,  he  has  a  vested  Interest  In  his 
company.  With  his  own  capital  invested 
in  his  business,  and  this  success  can  only 
be  achieved  if  his  customers  are  satis- 
fied. 

Third,  he  has  a  permanent  commit- 
ment to  his  business  and  community, 
with  acountabillty  on  the  local  level. 
The  dealer  represents  a  permanent  con- 
tact for  the  customer,  in  contrast  to  the 
supplier,  who  has  no  contact  with  the 
end-user  and  leaves  customer  satisfac- 
tion to  the  independent  dealer. 

Fourth,  he  Is  personally  committed 
and  Involved,  knowing  that  he  must  re- 
late to  his  cxistomers  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis,  as  well  as  on  a  company- 
to-company  level.  Although  the  hard- 
ware and  software  in  this  system  are 
Important,  it  Is  the  "peopleware"  that 
determines  the  level  at  which  the  cus- 
tomers' needs  are  satisfied. 

Fifth,  the  dealer  is  a  problem  solver, 
not  a  product  provider.  Rather  than 
being  married  to  one  manufacturer's 
I>roduct,  he  represents  a  mix  of  manu- 
facturers, prescreening  and  selection 
only  those  that  can  be  blended  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  equipment  for  his  cus- 
tomers' needs. 

Sixth,  he  is  flexible.  The  dealer  does 
not  have  to  adhere  to  rigid  restrictions 
or  firm  policies  established  by  the  home 
ofBce  In  some  far  away  place.  He  makes 
all  the  decisions  right  at  the  local  level, 
meaning  that  he  can  respond  rapidly  to 
changing  market  ccmdltions  or  to  spe- 
cific customer  needs. 

Seventh,  the  independent  dealer  Is  a 
professional.  He  takes  advantage  of  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  sources  avail- 
aWeto  him;  learns  from  the  manufnc- 
turers  he  represents,  attends  trade 
shows,  seminars,  and  conventions:  and 
reads  available  trade  publications.  He  is 
educated,  not  Indoctrinated. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  qualities  In 
mind,  let  me  take  this  opoortunity  to 
describe  to  you  the  typical  (rfBce  machine 
dealer.  He  is  a  small,  independent  busi- 
nessman, probablv  carrying  on  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father before  him.  He.  through  his  busi- 
ness, has  been  In  his  community  any- 
where from  50  years  onward.  His  typical 
gross  volume  averages  in  the  range  of 
$500  thousand  to  $1  million  per  year.  The 
average  Mganlzation  is  comprised  of  10 
employees,  a  few  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  sales  of  the  products,  but  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  dedicated  to  service  and 
customer  satisfaction  for  those  products 


the  right  mix  of  manufacturen  he  wish- 
es to  represent,  can  choose  from  among 
many;  but,  increasingly,  they  are  of  for- 
eign origin,  particular  Japanese.  As  far 
as  the  dealer  is  concerned,  there  are  few 
UJS.  companies  producing  office  ma- 
chines which  are  competitive  with  for- 
eign firms  In  today's  marketplace.  Some 
of  these  foreign  companies  are  European, 
including  Adler-Royal,  Facit,  Hermes, 
Olivetti,  and  a  few  others.  However,  Jap- 
anese firms  now  provide  the  majority  of 
dealers'  product  lines.  These  firms  com- 
prise such  giant  companies  as:  Canon, 
Konlshiroku/Royal,  Minolta.  Ricoh/ 
Savin,  Sharp,  Silver-Reed,  Sony  and 
Toshiba,  Just  to  name  a  few. 

It  may  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
entry  of  the  Japanese  in  the  office  ma- 
chine Industry  has  had  the  effect  of  vir- 
tually eliminating  American  sources  of 
supply.  Not  unlike  our  country's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oU,  dealers  today  must 
look  beyond  our  borders  for  viable  prod- 
ucts to  market.  When  these  foreign  prod- 
ucts enter  this  countiy,  they  do  so  with 
totally  new  philosophies  of  marketing 
and  business  strategies.  In  1979,  imports 
of  business  machines  and  parts  from 
Japan  totaled  more  than  $1  billion. 
Independent  office  machine  dealers  sell 
70  percent  of  this  amount  in  products 
such  as  photocopiers,  duplicating  ma- 
chines, cash  registers,  electronic  print- 
ing calculators,  and  nonportable  type- 
writers. 

In  the  case  of  photocopiers,  like  auto- 
mobiles, the  Japanese  entry  into  the  n.S. 
market  was  a  direct  result  of  a  void  cre- 
ated by  the  Industry  giants.  Small  busi- 
nesses could  not  afford  large  volume, 
high  cost  copying  machines  for  their 
minimal  use.  Realizing  this  vacuum,  the 
Japanese  firms  began  developing  attrac- 
tive, low-cost  machines  for  small  volume 
use.  The.se  foreign  firms  looked  to  the 
Independent  dealer  as  a  low-cost,  t^nnting 
marketing  arm  in  the  United  States,  who 
had  previously  demonstrated  his  abilities 
with  typewriters  and  calculators.  In  ad- 
dition, dealers  had  already  established 
service  organizations,  an  extremely  costly 
venture  for  a  foreign  manufacturer. 

In  summary,  the  asset  position  which 
the  Japanese  manufacturer  has  so  firmly 
and  so  quickly  established  in  the  U.S. 
marketplace  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  unique  combination  of  prod- 
uct innovation,  rapid  introduction  of 
products  into  the  market,  competitive 
pricing,  and  aggressive  marketing  by  the 
independent  dealer.  The  resulting  de- 
pendence on  foreign  products  without  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply  lends  the 
manufacturer  inordinate  bargaining 
power.  Herein  lies  the  problem  I  bring 
before  you  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  incredible  strength 
of  the  Japanese  office  machine  manu- 
facturers today,  and  the  virtually  total 
reUance  of  small,  indeoendent  dealers  in 
the  United  States  on  these  firms,  is  turn- 
ing a  true  marketing  success  story  into 
a  nightmare  of  bankruptcies,  financial 
loss,  and  ruined  livelihoods.  Some  esti- 
mates of  loss  go  as  high  as  $30  million  an- 
nuallv  and  climbing.  The  problems  run 
the  gamut  from  inadequate  parts  sup- 
plies to  abrupt  contract  terminations. 


■nie  lndQ)endent  dealer,  in  developing    They  Include:  No  dealer  input  into  set 
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ting  sales  quota  levels,  no  compensation 
for  correcting  design  defects  in  new  ma- 
chines, false  product  claims  by  the  man- 
ufacturer, unwarranted  a^Tointment  of 
new  dealers  in  a  market  area,  and  arbi- 
trary cancellattcma  of  ccmtracts. 

Both  individually  and  through  their 
trade  association,  the  National  Office 
Machine  Dealers  Association  (NOMDA) . 
tha  dealers  have  tried  a  number  of 
remedies  to  these  terrible  problems.  They 
include  good  faith  negotiations  directly 
with  the  Japanese  suppliers  in  Tokyo  as 
well  as  in  this  country;  attempts  to  di- 
versify their  product  lines  to  escape  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  foreign  companies  (In 
vain) ;  lawsuits  using  existing,  but  in- 
effective, statutes;  and  finally  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  must  do 
something  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
the  small  office  machine  dealer.  The  Re- 
tail Dealers  Agreement  Act  would  afford 
the  dealer  a  remedy  in  Federal  court  to 
deal  with  abuses  arising  out  of  the  deal- 
ership agreement.  It  would  Impose  a 
standard  of  good  faith  on  dealers  and 
manufacturers  and  require  that  each 
act  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  to- 
ward the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom>, 
as  follows: 

8.  135S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrets  auembled.  That  this  Act 
shall  b:  dted  aa  the  "R«UU  Dealers'  Agree- 
ment Act". 

Dsmrmoirs 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "dealer"  means  any  person,  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association  of  dealers,  or 
other  form  of  buslneas  enterprise  resident 
In  the  United  States  or  in  any  territory 
thereof  operating  under  the  terma  of  a 
dealer  agreement  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  the  product  of  a  supplier  to 
consumers  or  other  end-users  in  any  offlce  of 
business  environment; 

(3)  "supplier"  means  a  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  wholesaler  who  entera  into 
a  dealer  agreement  with  a  dealer  in  order 
to  supply  the  dealer  with  a  product; 

(3)  "manufacturer"  meaiu  any  person, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  form  of 
business  enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  con- 
signment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of 
transfer  of  a  product  which  it  manufac- 
turea,  mssemblea.  constructs,  or  creates; 

(4)  "distributor"  means  any  person,  corjM- 
ratlon,  partnershln.  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer of  a  product  which  It  manufacturers, 
assembles,  constructs,  creates,  or  obtains  In 
any  manner  from  a  manufacturer;  and 

(6)  "wholesaler"  means  any  person,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  form  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  engaged  In  the  sale,  consign- 
ment, exchange,  or  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fer (primarily  to  dealers)  of  a  product  which 
It  obtains  from  a  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor; 

(6)  "product"  means  any  physical  object, 
software.  metho«1.  or  ttervice  used  in  an  offlce 
or  business  environment; 

(7)  "serTlce"  means  installation  and  after- 
sales  support; 

(8)  "dealer  agreement"  means  any  agree- 
ment or  contract,  written  or  oral,  for  a  defl- 
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nlte  or  Indefinite  period  between  any  gup- 
pUer  engaged  in  commerce  and  any  dealer 
which  purporu  to  fix  the  legal  rl^U  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  to  such  agreement 
or  contract; 

(9)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  Stetes.  the  District  erf 
Columbia,  the  Comm<mwealth  of  Puerto 
Bloo.  the  Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa, 
Ouam.  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Itust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(10)  "commerce"  "<«»««  commerce  within 
the  United  States  or  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations,  or  in  any  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  among  the  territories  or  be- 
tween any  territory  and  any  State  or  foreign 
nation  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  State  or  territory  or  foreign  nation; 

(11)  "good  faith"  means  the  duty  of  each 
party  to  any  dealer  agreement,  and  all 
officers,  employees,  agents,  or  other  repre- 
sentative thereof,  to  act  in  a  fair,  equitable 
manner  toward  each  other  so  as  to  guaran- 
tee each  party  freedom  from  coercion,  intim- 
idation, threats  of  coercion  or  intimidation, 
fraud,  or  unconscionable  conduct  by  the 
other  party;  and 

(13)  "market  area"  means  the  dealer's 
grographlc  selling  area  of  responsibility  as 
defined  in  a  dealer  agreement,  or,  if  not  de- 
fined in  the  dealer  agreement,  the  geographic 
area,  within  100  miles  of  the  dealer's  primary 
place  of  business  In  which  the  dealer  prin- 
cipally conducts  its  business.  Including,  sell- 
ing the  product,  servicing  the  product,  and 
in  other  ways  satisfying  the  needs  of  the 
end-users  of  the  product. 

VIOLATIONS 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this 
Act  for  any  supplier — 

(1)  to  induce  a  dealer  to  enter  Into  a 
dealer  agreement  by  fraud; 

(3)  to  fall  to  act  in  good  faith  in  perform- 
ing or  compljrtng  with  any  terms  or  provi- 
sions of  a  d^er  agreement,  including  fur- 
nishing the  dealer  with  products,  parts,  ref- 
erence manuals,  and  schematics  on  a  timely 
basics; 

(3)  to  fail  to  act  in  good  faith  In  termi- 
nating, counseling,  or  refusing  to  renew  any 
dealer  agre<>ment:  cr 

(4)  to  enter  into  a  dealer  agreement  with 
a  dealer  whereby  the  dealer  wUl  conduct 
business  in  a  market  area  which  is  already 
the  market  area  of  another  dealer  or  dealers 
of  the  same  product  without  providing  60 
days  notice  of  the  proposed  dealer  agreement 
to  the  existing  dealer  or  dealers  of  the  same 
product  in  the  relevant  market  area. 

(b)(1)  In  the  event  the  presently  exist- 
ing dealer  or  dealers  object  in  a  timely  man- 
ner to  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
dealership,  the  propriety  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  dealership  shall  be 
determined  with  reference  to  the  guidelines 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (3).  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  supplier 
from  implementing  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams providing  business  opportunities  for 
minorities  or  from  complying  with  applica- 
ble Federal.  State,  and  local  law. 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  in  which  a  violation 
of  paragraph  (1)  is  claimed,  the  court  shall 
consider  all  pertinent  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  a  new  dealer- 
ship in  the  relevant  market  area,  including — 

(A)  whether  the  establishment  of  such 
additional  dealership  Is  warranted  by  cur- 
rent economic  and  marketing  conditions; 

(B)  the  current  and  past  volume  of  retaU 
sales  and  service  buslneas  for  the  product 
transacted  In  the  relevant  market; 

(C)  the  effect  the  Investment  made  and 
obllgation.s  incurred  by  the  objecting  dealer 
or  dealers  in  the  relevant  market  are*  would 
be  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  an- 
other dealership; 

(D)  the  permanency  of  the  Investment  of 


the  objecting  dealer  or  dealers  in  the  rele- 
vant market  area; 

(B)  whether  the  objecting  dealer  or 
dealers  In  the  relevant  market  area  are  pro- 
viding adequata  competition,  convenient 
end-user  service,  adequate  sales,  and  service 
facilities,  equipment,  parts,  and  qualified 
personnel  to  reasonably  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  end-user  of  the  products  sold 
and  serviced  in  the  relevant  market  area: 
Provided,  /uncecer.  That  the  desire  for  fur- 
ther market  penetration,  of  Itself,  shall  not 
serve  as  the  Justification  for  aUowlng  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dealership  In  the 
relevant  market  area; 

(F)  the  manufacturer's  previous  repre- 
sentations regarding  future  dealer  establish- 
ment; and 

(O)  the  ability  of  the  objecting  dealer  or 
dealers  to  meet  existing  and  future  supplier 
quotas  in  light  of  the  establishment  of  an- 
other dealer. 

(3)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  Act 
the  dealer's  lack  of  good  faith  may  be  raised 
as  a  defense. 

(4)  A  supplier  may  terminate,  cancel,  or 
refuse  to  renew  a  dealer  agreement  by  offer- 
ing the  dealer  fair  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation for  the  value  of  the  dealer  agreement 
to  the  dealership,  including  a  reasonable 
amount  for  goodwill.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of 
a  supplier  to  terminate  a  dealer  agreement 
for  Just,  good,  and  significant  cause. 

DEALCX'S  BIGHTS  TO  REPBESENTATION 

Sbc.  4.  No  supplier  shall  deny  to  any  dealer 
or  prospective  dealer  the  right  to  be  accom- 
panied by  counsel  or  a  personal  representa- 
tive to  any  meeting  between  the  parties  fOr 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  matter  regard- 
ing a  dealership  or  a  proposed  dealer  agree- 
ment. 

r«EE  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  6.  Every  dealer  shall  have  the  right  of 
free  association  with  other  dealers  for  any 
lawful  purpose,  and  no  supplier  shaU  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  any  dealer's  exercise 
of  such  right.  Any  dealer  or  groups  of  dealers 
whose  right  has  been  so  violated  may  bring 
an  action  to  enjoin  such  suppUer  from  such 
action. 

ClVn.  ACTION 

Ssc.  6.  Any  dealer  affected  by  a  supplier's 
violation  of  this  Act,  may  bring  an  action 
against  such  suppUer  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
the  supplier  resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent 
or  does  business,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  for  damages,  injunc- 
tive or  other  equitable  relief,  attorney's  fees. 
and  the  costa  of  suit.  If  the  court  finds  the 
violation  was  willful,  the  court  may  Increase 
the  amount  recovered  as  damages  to  a  total 
of  three  times  the  amount  of  actual  damages. 

LUCtTATIONS 

Sbc.  7.  Actions  arising  out  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act  shall  be  commenced  not  later 
than  4  years  after  the  violation  occurs.  If  a 
suppUer  liable  hereunder  conceals  the  cause 
of  action  from  the  knowledge  of  the  person 
or  entity  entitled  to  bring  It,  the  period  prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  action  by 
the  person  or  entity  entitled  shall  be  ex- 
cluded In  determining  the  time  limited  for 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

ANTrr«t7ST  lAWS 

Sk.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  modify,  or  supersede,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  provUlon  of  the 
anUtrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act  (16 
JJS.C.  13) ,  and  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  44).  and  any 
State  antitrust  law. 


ON  STATE  LAW 

SBC.  0.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  supersede 
the  right  of  any  State  to  enact  or  enforce 
any  law  which  provides  additional  or  strong- 


er standards,  criteria,  or  remedies  than  those 
provided  in  this  Act. 

DTTCr  OP  CONTmACr 

Sbc  10.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or  pro- 
vision purporting  to  bind  any  dealer  or  any 
person  acquiring  any  dealership  to  waive 
compliance  with  any  provision  of  this  Act 
Is  void. 

RTTAIL     DEAIXaS     ACSXZMKNT     ACT — SBCTION- 

BT -Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  TiUe. 

The  "Short  Title"  of  this  act  is  the  "B«- 
tall  Dealers  Agreement  Act,"  reflecting  the 
intrinsic  goal  that  it  seeks  to  achieve.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  afford  dealers  a  remedy  in 
federal  court  for  a  wide  range  of  abtises 
arising  out  of  the  dealership  agreement  and 
which  the  dealers  are  currently  powerless  to 
correct. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

(1)  Dealer. — ^The  dealer  Is  the  party  en- 
titled to  bring  an  action  under  this  act  and 
is  defined  to  include  a  business  that  sells  to 
consumers  and  other  end-users,  the  final  step 
In  the  distribution  process.  For  purposes  of 
this  act,  a  dealer  is  defined  to  Include  an 
"association  of  dealers,"  thereby  authorizing 
an  association  to  act  on  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers to  correct  a  wrong  affecting  them. 

(3)  SuppUer. — The  supplier  is  by  and  latge 
the  party  from  whom  a  dealer  obtains  the 
product.  Different  steps  in  the  distribution 
process  are  recognized  (manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor or  wholesaler),  the  initial  language 
acknowledging  that  a  dealer  may  obtain  the 
dealership  at  different  levels.  The  definitions 
are  expansive  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
widest  variety  of  suppUers. 

(3)  Manufacturer. — ^Thls  term  refers  to  a 
suppUer  which  manufactures  or  creates  a 
product  or  which  obtains  the  product  from 
a  manufacturer. 

(4)  Distributor. — ^This  term  means  a  sup- 
plier which  manufactures  or  creates  a  prod- 
uct or  which  obtains  the  product  from  a 
manufacturer. 

(5)  Wholesaler. — The  t«Tn  r^ers  to  a  sup- 
plier which  obtains  a  product  from  a  manu- 
facturer or  distributor  for  transfer  to  a  re- 
tailer, primarily  a  dealer. 

(6)  Product. — This  term  applies  to  office 
machines  and  other  equipment  used  in  a 
business  environment,  as  well  as  installation 
and  after-sales  service,  including  software. 

(7)  Service. — Referred  to  above,  this  t«rm 
is  defined  as  instaUation  and  after-sales 
service. 

(8)  Dealer  Agreement. — ^Thls  term  means 
the  nexus  of  the  relationship  between  the 
dealer  and  the  suppUer.  with  only  the  baste 
element  of  agreement  required. 

(9)  United  States. — Included  here  are  all 
fifty  states  as  well  as  aU  territories  of  the 
United  States. 

( 10)  Commerce. — ^Thls  term  applies  to  com- 
merce within  and  among  all  VS.  States  and 
territories,  as  weU  as  that  between  these 
entities  and  foreign  countries. 

(11)  Oood  Faith.— This  term,  which  U  a 
significant  aspect  of  the  act.  repreaenta  a 
standard  for  all  dealer  agreemente  to  In- 
corporate. It  obligates  each  party  to  a  deal- 
er agreement  to  act  In  a  fair,  equitable  and 
ethical  manner  towards  each  other.  Undesir- 
able conduct  runs  the  q>ectrum  from  coer- 
cion to  non-cooperation. 

(12)  Market  Area.— This  term  repr«enta 
the  dealer's  primary  area  of  sales  respon- 
slbUlty.  which  may  or  may  not  be  defined  In 
the  dealer  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  ViolatlonB. 

(a)  Lack  of  Good  Faith.  The  vlolaUons 
enumerated  in  this  secOon  may  occur  at  any 
stage  of  the  dealership  relationship.  The 
language  Is  clear  and  simple  with  words  that 
convey  soeclflc  lernl  meanlne.  Violations  of 
this  section  will  give  rise  to  the  malonty  of 
the  causes  of  action  under  this  act.  The  com- 
prehensive definition  of  good  faith  protecrs 
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tlM  daaler  not  only  from  such  obTlous 
brMchM  of  good  fklth  m  coorclon  but  ftlso 
from  l«ss  conspicuous  ones  such  ss  vbttrAr? 
SLnd  unconsdonsble  conduct,  as  well  ss  non- 
cooperation.  This  st&ndsjd  of  fairness  U  Im- 
poMd  on  each  party's  conduct  from  the  In- 
osptton  of  the  dealer  agreement  to  Its  te;-- 
mlnatlon,  including  their  conduct  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement.  Thus,  this  act 
lends  good  faith  the  penraslve  impact  con- 
templated by  the  parties  to  a  dealer  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  dealer's  failure  to 
act  In  good  faith  may  be  asserted  as  a  de- 
fe&M. 

The  right  of  a  supplier  to  choose  lU  deal- 
ers Is  balanced  against  the  nnandal  in- 
terest. Including  goodwUl.  a  dealer  has  de- 
veloped by  asUlng  the  product. 

(b)  Dealer  ProtecUon.  Under  this  subsec- 
Uon,  a  tuppUar  must  give  an  exlsung  dealer 
(dealers)  sixty  days  noUoe  of  a  dealer  agree- 
ment with  another  dealer  to  sell  the  same 
product  In  his  (their)  market  area.  Further- 
more, If  a  Judicial  proceeding  ensues,  cer- 
tain specified  Issues  must  be  considered  by 
the  court. 

Sec.  4.  Dealer's  Right  to  Representation.— 
This  secUon  Is  intended  to  protect  the  deal- 
er's right  to  be  assisted  by  counsel  or  any 
other  personal  representative  In  Its  dealings 
with  the  supplier. 

Sec.  6.  Free  Association.— This  section  gives 
dealers  the  right  to  associate  with  other  deal- 
ers for  lawful  purposes,  which  right  would 
include  the  right  to  form  associations,  free  of 
a  supplier's  interference. 

Sec.  9.  Civil  Action. — A  civil  action  is  au- 
thorized for  any  violation  of  this  act.  This 
would  Include  the  violations  enumerated  In 
Section  3  as  well  as  interference  with  Section 
4  or  Section  5  rights.  The  variety  of  potential 
plaintiffs  in  such  an  action  Is  as  broad  as  the 
definition  of  dealer.  This  would  include,  of 
course,  an  association  of  dealers.  Class  actions 
are  also  provided  for  by  this  section. 

The  remedies  available  include  injunctive 
and  equitable  relief  as  well  as  damages.  The 
act  also  provides  for  the  award  of  attorney's 
fees  and  costs  to  the  party  bringing  the  ac- 
tion. A  finding  of  a  willful  violation  could 
lead  to  an  award  of  up  to  treble  damages. 

Sec.  7.  Limitations. — The  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations runs  for  four  years  from  the  time  a 
violation  was  discovered. 

Sec.  8.  Antitrust  Laws. — This  section  en- 
sures that  federal  and  state  antitrust  laws 
will  not  be  imdermlned  by  the  act. 

Sec.  9.  Effect  on  State  Law. — This  section 
allows  States  to  enact  or  enforce  laws  with 
standards  which  are  similar  or  stronger  than 
those  in  the  act. 

Sec.  10.  Effect  on  Contract. — ^This  section 
binds  any  contract  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.« 
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ByMr.  RIEGLE: 
8.  1271.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  the  second 
career  training  program  for  air  traffic 
controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

SECOND  CAKEn  TSAIMtNC  PaoCKAlf  FOB  KTH 

TB*mc  coNTsoixsas 
•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing todav  a  bill  that  would  im- 
prove the  second  career  training  program 
for  air  traffic  controllers.  The  bill  would 
Implement  improvements  in  the  program 
that  were  recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  1978.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  along  with  a  section -by- 
sectlon  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoko.  as  follows : 


8.  1271 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3341  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 
"i  3381.  Training. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  following  provisions  of 
this  section,  an  air  traffic  controller  is  en- 
titled to  training  under  a  program  approved 
under  this  section,  if  the  controller — 

"(1)  is  not  a  supervisor  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 7103(a)  (10)  of  this  tlUe) : 

"(3)  has  completed  not  leas  than  8  years 
of  service  as  a  controller; 

"(3)  U  not  eligible  for  immediate  retire- 
ment under  section  8338  of  this  title: 

"(4)  Is  to  be  removed  as  a  controller  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
determined  that — 

•■(A)  the  controller  is  medically  disquali- 
fied for  duties  as  a  controller: 

"(B)  the  contj-oUer  Is  unable  to  maintain 
technical  proficiency  as  a  controller:  or 

"(C)  the  removal  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  physical  or  menUl  health 
of  the  controller: 

"(S)  within  30  days  after  receipt  by  the 
controller  of  notice  of  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sub- 
section (or  if  a  reconsideration  Is  requested 
under  section  3383  of  thU  title,  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  the  findings  of  the  board 
of  review  under  subsection  (c)  of  section 
3383).  has  submitted  to  the  appropriate  re- 
gional review  board  written  notice  of  the 
controller's  intention  to  apply  for  training 
under  this  section: 

"(6)  submits  to  the  appropriate  regional 
review  board  an  application — 

"(A)  which  sets  forth  a  proposed  program 
for  training  of  the  controller  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

■■(B)  which  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  a  physician,  selected  from  a  list  main- 
tained under  subsection  (d)(4).  which  states 
that  the  physician  has  conducted  a  medical 
examination  of  the  controller  and  the  ex- 
amination did  not  reveal  any  medical  reason 
why  the  controller  would  not  be  able  to 
comolete  the  proposed  training  program:  and 
"(7)  within  15  days  after  receipt  by  the 
controller  of  notice  of  approval  of  a  tralnln'; 
program  for  the  controller,  submits  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  written  notice 
of  the  controller's  intent  to  participate  in 
the  approved  training  program. 

"(b)  During  a  period  of  training  under  this 
section,  a  controller  shall  be — 

"(1)  retained  at  his  last  assigned  grade 
and  rate  of  basic  pay  as  a  controller: 

"(2)  entitled  to  each  increase  in  rate  of 
basic  pay  provided  under  law:  and 

"(3)  excluded  from  staffing  limitations 
otherw1«e  applicable. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transnortatlon  shall 
designate  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  service  as  regional  career 
counselors — 

"  ( 1 )  who  shall  be  responsible  for  providing 
assistance  to  controllers  in  developing  oro- 
posed  training  programs  under  this  section, 
and 

"(2>  who  are  Qualified  on  the  basis  of 
knowledee.  trainine.  and  experience  to  pro- 
vide that  assistance. 

"(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall  establish 
re^onai  review  boards.  Each  board  shall  be 
composed  of  three  meml>ers,  as  follows: 

"(A)  an  employee  of  the  Deoartment  of 
Tra-isoortation.  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation: 

"(B)  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
labor  experienced  In  vocational  counseling, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;   and 

"(C)  a  representative  of  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative (as  defined  in  section  7103(a)  (ie> 


of  thU  UUe)  of  the  controller,  designated 
by  the  exclusive  represenUUve. 
Members  of  each  board  aball  receive  no  addi- 
tional pay  by  reason  of  their  service  on  the 
board.  The  amount  of  time  spent  by  an  em- 
ployee serving  as  a  board  member  shall  be 
considered  as  spent  in  the  performance  of 
the  employee's  official  duties. 

"(2)  Each  board  shall  promptly  consider 
any  application  for  training  submitted  to  it 
and  approve  the  application  if  the  board 
determines  the  training  prognon  proposed  in 
the  application  provides  training  objectives 
and  courses  of  study  reasonably  likely  to 
result  in — 

"(A)  successful  completion  of  the  training 
program  by  the  controller,  and 

"(B)  appropriate  Job  placement  of  the  con- 
troller upon  the  completion  of  that  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  board  finds  that  the  proposed  training 
program  does  not  meet  the  reqiilrements  of 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  board  (lu 
consuiution  with  the  controller)  shall  mod- 
ify the  proposed  training  program  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  permit  the  board  to  find 
that  those  requirements  are  met.  and  shall 
approve  the  proposed  training  program  as 
modified.  The  board  shall  promptly  provide 
the  Secretary  and  the  controller  written  no- 
tice of  Its  approval,  together  with  any  modi- 
fications of  the  training  program. 

"(3)  The  board  may  not  approve  any  train- 
ing program  the  duration  of  which  exceed* 
two  years. 

"(4)  Each  board  shall  maintain  a  list  of 
not  fewer  than  five  physicians  who  the  board 
considers  qualified  to  make  the  certification 
required  under  subsection  (a)  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  controller's  Intention  to  apply  for 
training  under  this  section.  The  board  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  any  such 
certification  and  request  that  the  Secretary 
expedite  any  determination  regarding  any 
award  of  compensation  under  section  8124 
(a)  of  this  title  for  which  an  application  by 
the  controller  has  been  or  mav  be  made. 

"(e)  Upon  completion  of  training  under 
this  section,  a  controller — 

"(1)  may  be  assigned  to  other  duties  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation; 

"(2)  UDon  the  controller's  request,  shall 
be  accorded  appropriate  assistance  for  place- 
ment In  vacant  positions  in  other  execiitlv«> 
a?encies:  or 

"(3)  may  be  involuntarily  separated  from 
the  service. 

The  involuntary  sefMration  of  a  controller 
under  this  subsection  is  not  a  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct,  delinquency, 
or  inefficiency  for  purposes  of  section  6695 
or  section  833e(e)  of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  Secretary,  wlthoiit  regard  to  sec- 
tion 529  of  title  31.  shall  pay.  or  reimburse  a 
controller  for.  the  neceaoary  expenses  of 
training  approved  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  \m- 
der  chapter  41  and  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
67  of  this  title,  and  the  costs  of  other  services 
or  facillUes  directly  related  to  the  training 
of  a  controller. 

"(g)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  chapter  41 
of  this  title,  other  than  sections  4105(a), 
4107  (a)  and  (b),  and  4111,  shall  not  apply 
to  training  under  this  section. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  otherwise  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  provide  training  imder  chapter 
41  of  this  title  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law.". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Section  3382  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences. 

(b)  Section  3383(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3381(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3381(a)(4)". 


Sec.  3.  All  regulations  which  have  been 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Trannmrtatlon  un- 
der section  3384  of  Utle  6.  United  States 
Code,  and  which  are  in  effect  immediately 
before  that  date  of  enactment  shall  continue 
in  effect  according  to  their  terms  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  set  aside,  or 
revoked  in  accordan^^e  with  law  or  by  opera- 
tion of  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  nuule  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  Individuals 
re:»lving  training  under  subchapter  vn  of 
chapter  33  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
on  or  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SECOND  CAKEEE  TRAINING 

PaoGBAM  roa  Aia  TaAnrc  Comtbollxis — 
SccnoN-aT-Sxcnoif  Amaltsis 

SECTION    ONE 

The  existing  Section  deals  with  the  eligi- 
bility for  training  of  an  air  traffic  controller 
who  is  to  be  removed.  The  Senion  deals  with 
a  controller's  entitlements  during  a  training 
period  preceding  a  career  shift  and  with  cer- 
tain career  opportunity  rights  following  the 
comrjletion  of  this  training.  The  Section  also 
deals  with  the  reimbursement  to  air  control- 
lers for  this  training  and  expenses  which  are 
to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation  ("Secretary")    and  other  matters. 

The  proposed  section  lanijuage  would  re- 
fine the  definition  of  ari  air  traffic  controller 
who  is  eligible  for  such  training,  as  well  as 
continue  the  standards  which  constitute  a 
basis  for  removal  by  the  Secretary.  The  pro- 
posed amendatory  language  would  require 
that  the  effected  air  traffic  controller  ("con- 
troller") not  be  a  supervisor,  have  completed 
not  less  than  eight  years  of  service  as  a  con- 
troller (as  contrasted  to  the  current  Section 
language  which  specifies  five  years  of  serv- 
ice), and  that  the  controller  not  be  eli(jlble 
for  immediate  retirement  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  which  may  be  applicable. 

Proposed  Subsection  (5)  initiates  a  new 
requirement  that  the  controller  within  thirty 
days  of  receiot  of  the  Secretary's  determina- 
tion ttiat  the  controller  Is  to  be  removed, 
must  submit  written  notice  of  his  intention 
to  apply  for  second  career  training  under  this 
section,  inis  proposal  initiates  new  proce- 
dures, and  appears  to  have  no  precedent  in 
this  section  or  in  existing  practice.  The  vari- 
ous requirements  for  the  submission  of  the 
displaced  controller's  application  to  the  re- 
gional review  board  are  set  forth,  and  Include 
a  prooosed  training  program  and  a  medical 
certificate  stating  that  a  physician  examined 
the  controller  and  found  no  medical  reason 
why  the  controller  could  not  complete  the 
proposed  training  prorrram.  After  the  con- 
troller re?elves  approval  for  the  training  pro- 
gram, written  notice  of  the  controller's  In- 
tent to  participate  In  the  training  program 
must  be  filed  within  fifteen  days  with  the 
Secretary. 

The  language  of  proposed  subsection  (b) 
relating  to  a  controller's  right  diulng  train- 
ing is  carried  over  Intact  from  the  existing 
Section.  This  provision  retains  the  control- 
ler's grade  and  rate  of  basic  pay  as  a  con- 
troller, provides  for  increases  of  basic  pay 
as  provided  by  law  and  excludes  the  con- 
troller from  staff  limitations  that  might 
ordinarily  be  applicable. 

Other  new  concepts  are  provided  by  the 
language  tbat  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary designate  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion ("DOT")  employees  to  serve  as  regional 
career  counselors  for  the  controllers.  These 
counselors,  who  are  to  be  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced, are  to  provide  assistance  to  con- 
trollers in  developing  training  programs. 

Also  to  be  set  up  as  a  new  concept  Is  the 
Secretary's  establishment  of  regional  review 
boards  which  are  to  be  composed  of  three 


members:  a  DOT  employee  selected  by  the 
Secretary:  a  Department  of  Labor  employee 
experienced  in  vocational  counseling  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  a  rep- 
reaentaUve  of  the  controller's  exclusive  rep- 
resentative, designated  by  that  exclusive  rep- 
resentative. 

Board  members  are  not  to  receive  addl- 
Uonal  pay  because  of  their  board  service,  as 
this  service  Is  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
employee's  official  duties.  The  board  is  re- 
quired to  consider  training  applications 
promptly  and  approve  the  application  if  it 
appears  likely  that  the  controller  will  suc- 
cessfully complete  the  training  program  and 
that  there  will  be  appropriate  Job  placement 
of  the  controller  upon  completing  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  board  does  not  believe  that  these 
objecUves  will  be  achieved,  the  board  Is  em- 
powered to  modify  the  proposed  training 
program  to  achieve  these  objectives.  The 
board  Is  required  to  notify  in  writing  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  controller  of  the 
board's  approval  of  the  controUer's  proposed 
training  program  and  any  modifications  that 
the  board  has  made  in  the  training  program. 
Further  guidelines  for  the  board  require  that 
it  cannot  ^prove  a  training  program  which 
lasts  for  nuire  than  two  years  and  that  the 
board  Is  required  to  keep  a  list  of  not  fewer 
than  five  physicians  to  provide  appropriate 
certification  lor  the  controller. 

After  a  controller  completes  training  under 
the  proposed  section,  certain  actions  may 
take  place.  He  may  be  assigned  to  other 
duties  In  the  Department  of  TransportaUon 
which  is  a  carryover  of  language  from  the 
existing  Section.  Existing  Section  language 
provides  that  the  controller  can  be  released 
for  transfer  to  another  Executive  agency,  but 
the  proposed  amendment  states  that  upon 
the  request  of  tfae  controller,  he  will  be  given 
assistance  for  placement  in  vacant  poalUon 
in  other  Executive  agencies. 

The  controller  may  be  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  the  service  which  carries  over 
the  existing  language  from  the  Section.  The 
quallficaUon  that  the  involuntary  separa- 
Uon  of  a  controller  Is  not  a  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct,  delin- 
quency, or  Inefficiency  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 5595  or  section  8336(c)  of  Utle  5  Is 
carried  over  from  existing  SecUon  language. 
The  provisions  regarding  the  Secretary's 
reimbursement  for  training  expenses  to  the 
controller  are  carried  forth  from  the  ex- 
IsUng  Section  language. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  provision 
sUtlng  that  sections  410S(a).  4107  (a)  and 
(b)  and  4111  (provisions  dealing  more  gen- 
eraUy  with  Oovemment  training),  are  not 
applicable  to  training  under  this  secUon  is 
carryover  language  from,  the  existing  Sec- 
tion. Another  instance  of  carryover  language 
is  the  statement  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Section  shall  not  otherwise  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  provide  training  under 
Chapter  41  of  this  title  (general  DOT  train- 
ing authority) .  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

The  proposed  leglslaUon  strikes  out  the 
last  two  sentences  of  SecUon  3382  of  Utle 
5.  United  States  Code  which  language  pro- 
vides that  a  controller  who  Is  separated 
under  section  3382  (Involuntary  separaUon 
for  retirement)  is  entitled  to  receive  train- 
ing imder  SecUon  3381  and  that  separaUon 
of  such  a  controller  who  elects  to  receive 
training  under  section  3381  shall  not  become 
final  untU  the  last  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  his  training. 

A  technical  change  is  instituted  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  providing  that  Section 
3383(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  relocating  the  present  provisions 
of  this  section  in  a  new  section  3381  (a)  (4) . 

The  antendment  language  provides  that  all 
regulations  that  have  been  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  secUon  3384  of  Utle  6, 


United  States  Code,  and  which  are  in  effect 
immediately  before  tbat  date  of  enactment 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  suspended. 
set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with  law 
or  by  operation  of  this  Act  or  by  another  law. 
The  proposed  legislation  states  that  any 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  provision  Is  also  made  that  the 
amendment  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
Individuals  already  receiving  training  under 
Subchapter  VII  of  Chapter  33  of  Utle  5, 
United  States  Code  (participants  engaged 
In  an  existing  training  program)  on  or  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act.A 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Kassebattm ) : 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  modify  certain  airport 
and  airway  user  taxes  to  provide  appro- 
priate funding  for  the  airport  and  air- 
way trust  fund,  and  for  other  piuDoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAT  REVENUE  AMXNDMENTS  OP 
1981 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce,  together  with  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  Chairman  Kasse- 
BAXTV,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Amendments  of  1981. 

This  bill  establishes  tax  levels  which 
are  appropriate,  in  fact  generous,  for 
meeting  the  expenditure  levels  reported 
bv  the  Commerce  Committee  in  8.  508. 
While  these  suggested  tax  levels  are 
much  lower  than  those  proposed  by  the 
administration,  the  aviation  trust  fund 
will  still  contain  a  (1.3  billion  surplus  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985  if  this  bill  is 
adopted. 

The  administration  approach  of  dras- 
tic tax  increases  for  the  users  of  a  pro- 
gram who  have  already  t>een  overtaxed 
bv  $3.7  billion  is  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  users  of  aviation  have  already 
created  the  huge  trust  fund  surplus,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  responsible  to 
talk  about  aviation  user  tax  increases  un- 
tU  that  surplus  is  substantially  reduced. 

It  is  imderstandably  difficult  for  these 
users  to  accept  the  Government's  lec- 
tures on  the  merits  of  "user-pay'  philos- 
ophy while  the  Government  ignores  their 
tax  moneys  already  contributed. 

Taxing  users  out  of  the  market  cer- 
tainly will  not  increase  user  contribu- 
tions. If  there  is  a  Laffer  curve  for  income 
taxation,  the  same  theory  applies  to 
overtaxing  the  users  of  the  airport  and 
airway  system.  Therefore,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  administration's  proposal  for 
aviation  tax  levels  is  either  appropriate 
or  fiscally  justified. 

The  overriding  issues  for  reauthorizing 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  are  to 
bring  that  fund  into  balance,  meet  the 
system's  safety  needs,  and  to  provide  tax 
levels  which  account  for  the  overtaxa- 
tion these  users  have  endiu-ed  in  the  past. 
This  bill  in  combination  with  S.  508 
meets  those  goals  and  I  recommend  its 
favorable  consideration  to  the  Finance 
Conunittee  and  the  full  Senate.* 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBADM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  cosponsoring  Senator  Cannon's  pro- 
posal because  I  believe  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  have  betore  it 
a  tax  package  that  strikes  a  good  balance 
between  revenues  and  expenditures  In 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund. 
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The  tax  levels  in  this  bill  would  ade- 
quately meet  the  trust  fund  expenditure 
program  outlined  In  the  Aiiport  and 
Airway  System  Development  Act  <S. 
5M)  as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Tliii  tax  proposal  would  allow  us  to 
meet  our  goals  of  doubling  the  users' 
contribution  to  the  costs  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  airport  and  airway 
system,  increasing  expenditures  for 
needed  safety  equipment,  and  providing 
a  reasonable  level  of  capital  development 
assistance. 

The  tax  SenatcNT  Cannon  is  proposing 
would  not,  tmd  should  not.  permit  a  con- 
tinued use  of  the  surplus  in  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  to  reduce  the  gen- 
eral fund  deficit.  This  practice,  which 
has  characterized  the  program  in  the 
past,  is  unwise. 

It  is  imwise  because  it  is  a  deceptive 
budget  tactic.  It  is  unwise  because  it  is 
unfair  to  tax  users  for  one  purpose  and 
then  dedicate  their  money  to  another.  It 
is  unwise  because  there  are  airport  and 
airway  projects  that  need  and  deserve 
Federal  assistance. 

And.  finally,  it  is  imwise  politically  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  users 
why,  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  the  trust 
fund,  they  cannot  get  a  project  funded. 

Now  it  may  be  that  further  delibera- 
ticMis  on  this  issue  will  lead  us  to  endorse 
higher  tax  levels  than  those  proposed 
here. 

I  know  that  the  administration  will  be 
arguing  for  higher  levels,  to  fund  even 
more  PAA  operations  and  maintenance 
than  S.  508  provides,  and  they  will  argue 
that  some  surplus  is  necessary  to  meet 
air  traflSc  control  equipment  demands  in 
the  po8t-1985  period. 

I  will  continue  to  be  open  to  their  pro- 
posal before  the  Finance  Committee  as 
it  begins  deliberations  on  the  issue.  This 
provides  room  for  negotiation  and  com- 
promise, and  I  am  c(»ifldent  that  we  can 
come  up  with  a  package  that  meets  the 
legitimate  cmicems  of  all  involved.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  OOLDWATER)  : 

8. 1273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee 
oc  Intelligence. 

UrrZLUCXNCK     BEFOBM     act    op     1981 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  the  Intelligence  Reform 
ActoC1981. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
amend  section  6  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CIA)  Act  of  1949  so  that 
the  CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies 
and  components  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment are  no  IcM^ger  subject  to  expensive 
and  capricious  requests  for  information 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIA). 

Basically,  this  bill  will  provide  relief 
to  the  CIA  and  to  other  components  of 
the  intelligence  community  from  the 
burden  of  responding  to  certain  types  of 
FOIA  request.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows 
U.S.  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  to  request  information  on  them- 
selves. 

The  language  of  tl^ls  bill  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  in  section  3  of  S.  2216 


which  was  introduced  by  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  in  January  of  last 
year.  While  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  spe- 
cific language  of  this  bill,  I  believe  it  is 
important  for  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee  to  continue  the  process  of 
evaluating  the  impact  of  the  FOIA  on 
the  intelligence  commimlty.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  bill  will  give  us  a  useful 
point  from  which  to  proceed  on  this  im- 
portant albeit  controversial  task. 

In  offering  this  bill,  it  should  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  I  support  openness  in 
Oovemment  and  public  access  to  official 
information.  However,  5  years  of  experi- 
ence with  the  1974  amendments  to  the 
FOIA  have  shown  that  the  application  of 
a  statute  to  provide  openness  in  Oovem- 
ment to  agencies  whose  work  is  neces- 
sarily secret  has  created  problems  which 
the  Congress  neither  foresaw  nor  intend- 
ed. Any  act  that  permits  the  KGB  to  in- 
quire about  the  CIA's  activities  and  re- 
quires the  CIA  to  respond,  obviously 
needs  some  overhaul. 

Why  should  Congress  reconsider  the 
existing  Freedom  of  Information  Act? 

First,  the  mere  existence  of  FOIA  has 
had  a  negative  effect  on  existing  and  po- 
tential sources  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  has 
led  a  number  of  allied  intelligence  or- 
ganizations to  reduce  the  flow  of  vital 
intelligence  information  to  our  own  in- 
telligence agencies.  This  point  was  made 
by  Mr.  Carlucci.  Deputy  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee,  when  he 
said  in  1979: 

A  foreign  Intelligence  source  from  a  com- 
munist country  broke  off  a  productive  asso- 
ciation with  us  specifically  because  of  fear 
of  the  consequences  of  dlsclosiu-e  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Subsequently  he 
failed  to  use  established  means  for  reviving 
contact  with  the  Agency  despite  the  asset's 
renewed  residence  outside  his  native  land. 
We  can  only  assume  that  be  Is  lost  as  a 
source  of  foreign  Intelligence. 

The  FOIA  also  has  bad  a  negative  effect 
on  our  relationships  with  foreign  Intelli- 
gence services.  Recently,  the  chief  of  a  ma- 
jor foreign  Intelligence  service  sat  In  my 
office  and  flatly  stated  that  he  could  not 
fully  cooperate  as  long  as  CIA  Is  subject  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In  another 
case,  a  major  foreign  Intelligence  service 
dispatched  to  Washington  a  high  ranking  of- 
flclal  for  the  specific  purpose  of  register- 
ing concern  over  the  Impact  of  FOIA  on  our 
relationship. 

Second,  the  processing  of  FOIA  re- 
quests in  the  intelligence  community 
draws  highly  skilled  officers  and  agents 
away  from  their  primary  intelligence 
tasks,  and  saddles  them  with  a  massive 
administrative  burden  which  wastes 
their  time,  energies  and  skills. 

Last  year,  FBI  Director  Webster  testi- 
fied that  his  Bureau  employed  approxi- 
mately 300  persons  in  order  to  comply 
with  FOIA  requests,  while  Mr.  Carlucci 
of  the  CIA  stated  that  his  organization 
devoted  115  man-years  to  this  activity. 
I  am  told  that  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  required  the  use  of  nine  people 
for  10  months  on  one  FOIA  request. 

The  FBI  receives  over  60  FOIA  re- 
quests per  day.  while  the  CIA  receives 
closer  to  20  per  day.  The  CIA  has  used  a 
full-time  employee  for  17  mcmths  to  re- 
spond to  a  single  FOIA  request,  and  they 


have  spent  over  4  man-years  and  $300,- 
000  to  respond  to  a  series  of  requests 
from  a  single  individual. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  the  costs,  waste,  and  in- 
efBciency  of  Government,  I  find  it  ap- 
palling that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
picking  up  the  tab  for  these  extravagant 
requests. 

Third,  the  search  of  compartmented 
files,  and  the  thorough  review  of  sen- 
sitive information  therein,  of  necessity 
breaks  down  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity's carefully  constructed  system  of 
secure  storage,  and  increases  the  risk  of 
compromise  of  sensitive  sources  of  meth- 
ods. 

The  CIA,  for  example,  has  over  20  dif- 
ferent records  systems,  each  of  which 
may  be  searched  in  order  to  respond  to 
a  single  request.  Bringing  together  in- 
formation from  these  different  ccHnpart- 
mented  systems  defeats  the  very  purpose 
for  which  the  systems  were  set  up — 
namely,  to  limit  individual  access  to  sen- 
sitive intelligence  information. 

Fourth,  the  FOIA  of  1966  was  amended 
into  its  current  form  by  the  Congress  in 
1974  in  response  to  the  perceived  need 
for  greater  public  accountability  of  all 
branches  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  in- 
clude the  American  intelligence  com- 
munity. The  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Cwnmittees  were  subsequently 
established  in  1976  with  a  mission  to  pro- 
vide congressional  oversight  of  the  vari- 
ous intelligence  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  establishment  of  these  com- 
mittees, and  the  requirement  that  they 
be  kept  "fully  and  currently  informed" 
by  the  agencies  they  oversee  has  elim- 
inated the  need  for  the  burdensome  and 
expensive  system  of  so-called  public  ac- 
countability provided  by  the  FOIA. 

Furthermore,  the  experience  of  the 
last  5  years  has  shown  that  the  broadly 
based  provisions  of  the  FOIA  cannot  be 
equally  applied  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity as  well  as  to  other  less-secretive 
and  less-sensitive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  substantial  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  a  free  and  open  society  can  do  is 
to  balance  the  need  for  an  educated  and 
infcnmed  public  with  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  preserve  and  protect  le- 
gitimate national  security  secrets. 

There  will  always  be  tension  between 
these  two  conflicting  needs  and,  in  my 
judgment,  this  tension  is  best  maintained 
if  there  is  an  equitable  balance  between 
these  two  competing  interests. 

In  recent  years.  I  believe  that  this  deli- 
cate balance  has  been  upset.  The  Ameri- 
can intelligence  communitv  has  been 
subjected  to  an  unnrecedented  and  high- 
ly damaging  publicity  which  threatens 
its  effectiveness  and  security.  Last  year, 
for  example,  when  a  high-level  Soviet 
defector  was  asked  what  his  government 
thought  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  placed  on  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies 
since  1974.  he  responded: 

They  are  most  happy  about  It.  The  more 
U.S.  Intelligence  Is  restricted,  the  more  op- 
Dortunltles  or  possibilities  the  KOB  or.  ORU 
have  to  do  whatever  thev  want  because  the 
only  power  In  this  country,  or  In  anv  other 
country,  to  face  the  KOB  are  the  Intelligence 
agencies. 


In  the  United  States,  tbla  la  ettber  the 
CIA  or  the  FBI.  And  the  more  they  are  re- 
stricted In  their  actlvlUes,  the  less  they  can 
do  against  the  Soviets.  So,  Soviet  InteUlgence 
was  very  happy  to  see  that  the  image  of  the 
CIA  went  down  becauae  of  a  campaign 
against  the  CIA  In  the  United  States— (Chi- 
cago Tribune,  November  8,  1980) . 

The  idea  of  providing  the  Intelligence 
community  some  sort  of  relief  from  the 
board  provisions  of  the  FOIA  is  not  a 
new  idea.  The  Carter  administration 
supported  this  concept,  and  the  Republi- 
can Party  platform  for  1980  called  for 
an  amendment  to  the  FOIA  "to  reduce 
costly  and  capricious  requests  to  the  In- 
telligence agencies." 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill  is 
to  begin  the  process  of  examining  the 
impact  of  the  FOIA  specifically  on  the 
intelligenee  community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  will  soon  hold  hearings 
on  the  sublect  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
develop  a  legislative  formulation  which 
will  provide  our  Intelligence  agau;ies 
with  some  relief  from  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  the  FOIA  while,  at  the  same 
time,  meeting  our  own  standards  for 
public  accountability  and  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizen.* 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STAFFORn,  and  Mr.  R'ntolph)  : 
S.  1274.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses :  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

CLEAN   WATEX  ACT  AMKMDICXMTS  OF   I»8t 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9.  I  Introduced,  by  request,  the 
Reagan  administration's  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act's  construction 
grants  program.  Those  amendments,  as  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  take  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  shaping  this  year's  debate 
about  the  future  of  this  troubled  pro- 
gram. 

Recent  news  articles  have  pointed  out 
many  of  the  ills  that  have  plagued  the 
construction  grants  over  the  last  10 
years.  This  has  been  the  second  largest 
Federal  public  works  program  in  history. 
Congress  has  aopropriated  more  than 
$30  billion  for  this  program,  and  more 
than  $29  billion  has  been  spent. 

Where  are  we  today? 

We  have  had  some  successes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  rivers  of  this  coimtry 
are  being  cleaned  up  as  a  result  of  both 
industrial  and  municipal  efforts  to  clean 
up  waste  discharges. 

But  because  of  the  fiscal  situation  of 
this  country,  clearly  the  time  has  come 
to  reassess  the  construction  grants 
effort. 

As  I  said  on  April  9.  this  effort  is  at 
the  crossroads.  In  the  i>ast.  the  program 
has  not  been  clearly  defined  as  public 
works  or  environmental  improvement.  If 
it  is  to  continue,  that  uncertainty  must 
be  cleared  away. 

The  amendments  I  am  proposing  today 
are  simple  and  straight-forward,  and 
provide  the  program  with  the  stability 
it  needs.  Yet  it  trims  the  program  so  it 
will  run  smoother,  allow  States  to  be  able 
to  spend  their  money  in  a  more  orderly 
fashion,  and  assure  that  projects  which 
will  truly  benefit  water  quality  will  be 
funded  first. 


The  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1981  call  for  an  extension  of  this  program 
through  fiscal  year  1985  at  the  level  equal 
of  the  administration— $2.4  billion  per 
year.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  administration's  request 
have  been  incorporated  into  my  legisla- 

tlOQ. 

Under  my  amendments,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  gradually  reduce  its 
commitment  to  this  program  by  lowering 
the  Federal  share  from  its  current  75 
percent  on  traditional  waste  treatment 
facilities  down  to  55  percent  by  the  end 
of  this  authorization.  I  do  not  enjoy 
doing  this  but  the  fact  Is  that  we  have 
less  money  to  deal  with  and  we  have  to 
spread  it  just  as  far. 
The  impact  of  this  will  be  great. 
First,  it  will  lower  Federal  exposure  in 
terms  of  future  funding  of  this  program. 
In  addition,  it  will  require  the  States 
and  municipalities  to  take  a  harder  look 
at  the  plans  they  are  developing  to  meet 
their  wastewater  treatment  needs. 

The  large  Federal  share  has  been  in 
some  cases,  a  villian.  It  has  pushed  some 
communities  to  bypass  difficult  decisions 
and  to  build  expensive,  oversized  plants 
that  now  do  not  meet  the  specifications 
for  which  they  were  designed  and  have 
<^>eratlon  and  maintenance  costs  which 
are  stressing  local  budgets  to  the  limit. 
These  amendments  should  begin  to  cure 
that  problem. 

Another  amendment  that  will  assist 
that  effort  is  the  proposed  termination  of 
the  Federal  funding  for  the  planning 
phases  of  waste-water  treatment  facil- 
ities. 

Presently,  grantees  apply  and  receive 
fimding  quickly  and  rapidly  for  facilities 
that  may  or  may  not  ever  be  built,  but 
because  the  large  Federal  share — 75  per- 
cent— is  available,  plans  and  studies  are 
done. 

In  the  future,  if  these  amendments  are 
enacted,  only  commimities  which  receive 
a  construction  grant  will  be  reimbursed 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  planning 
phase  of  their  project.  As  a  result  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  must 
in  turn,  back  off  from  the  interference  it 
makes  in  the  local  decisionmaking 
process. 

It  will  be  required  to  approve  only  the 
finished  product.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  too  many  steps  in  the  process 
of  building  these  facilities  that  slow  it 
down  to  the  point  that  from  inception  to 
completion,  construction  averages  9 
full  years.  If  these  amendments  are  en- 
acted, I  would  expect  to  see  that  time  cut 
in  half. 

Other  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
also  give  us  a  better  handle  on  where  this 
program  is  going.  Many  commimities 
have  used  this  program  not  to  clean  up 
pollution  but  instead  to  build  for  future 
growth  and  economic  development. 

While  these  are  important  goals,  I 
question  whether  a  Federal  pollution 
control  program  should  be  picking  up  the 
tab  for  them. 

These  amendments  provide  Federal  re- 
imbursement only  to  the  extent  that  the 
facilities  meet  the  needs  of  the  1980  pop- 
ulation as  defined  in  our  receit  census. 

This  restriction  will  eliminate  costly 
sewerlines  that  stretch  out  into  open 
areas  for  future  subdivisions  and  shop- 


ping malls.  Again,  this  provision  is  one 
which  will  have  significant  environmen- 
tal benefits  and  also  will  reduce  the  fu- 
ture Federal  budgetary  exposure. 

Another  provision  of  these  am«id- 
ments  requires  that  projects  which  will 
receive  funding  in  the  future  shall  be 
placed  on  a  State's  fimding  priority  list 
based  on  their  impact  on  water  quality. 
At  the  present  time,  priority  lists  are  a 
functicMi  more  of  construction  schedules 
than  water  quality. 

If  this  program  is  to  continue  and  the 
Federal  share  is  to  be  reduced,  those 
projects  wtiich  will  have  the  greatest 
significant  benefit  on  water  quality 
should  move  to  the  top  of  the  priority 
list  in  order  to  receive  the  largest  Fed- 
eral share  possible. 

In  keepmg  with  past  traditions  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, these  amoidments  seek  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  find  in- 
novative and  alternative  soluti(His  to  mu- 
nicipal pollution  problems. 

These  ammdments  provide  a  signifi- 
cant incentive  by  allowing  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  for  proportionally 
20  percent  more  than  a  traditi<mal  facil- 
ity if  ccxnmunities  seek  innovative  and 
alternative  solutions. 

As  I  stated  on  April  9.  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  program  will 
remain  a  water  quality  improvement  pro- 
gram, and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
traditional  wastewater  treatment  facili- 
ties simply  will  not  provide  enough 
cleanup. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  included  in 
these  amendments  discretionary  author- 
ity for  the  EPA  administrator  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  combined  storm  and 
sanitary  sewer  overflows  mto  ecologically 
critical  bays  and  estuaries  that  will  no^ 
otherwise  be  cleaned  up  by  traditicmal 
treatment. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  these  bays  and 
estuaries  should  receive  a  priority.  I 
know  in  our  part  of  the  country — ^New 
England — Narragansett  Bav  and  Boston 
Harbor,  support  thriving  fishing  and  rec- 
reation industries.  Without  some  atten- 
ti<m  being  paid  to  the  problems  of  com- 
bined sewer  overflows,  these  great  bays, 
which  are  mvlitmmental  and  economic 
resources  to  their  States,  will  simply  not 
receive  the  attention  they  should. 

To  provide  just  traditional  waste  treat- 
ment would  be  throwing  good  money  at 
projects  that  will  not  show  demonstrable 
gains  in  water  quality.  Ttiis  is  poor  pol- 
icy for  the  environment  and  poor  policy 
for  the  budget.  If  we  are  gcHng  to  spend 
limited  Federal  d<41ars,  we  should  make 
sure  we  spend  thetn  cmrectly. 

A  new  provision  requires  the  engineers 
responsible  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  the  treatment  facilities  to  remain 
on  the  job  after  the  end  of  construction 
and  be  liable  for  the  plants  meeting  the 
si>ecifications  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. This  will  protect  conununities 
having  facilities  which  are  costly  to  build. 
yet  fail  to  live  up  to  their  promise. 

Last,  these  amendments  contemplate 
something  I  am  not  so  sure  anyone  before 
has  ever  contemplated — completing  the 
program.  The  amendments  require  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress within  18  months  on  the  Impact  of 
these  amendments  on  completing  this 
program.  As  I  stated  on  April  9.  when  I 
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Introduced  the  admlnlatratlon  bill,  the 
goal  Is  two  pronged — fiscal  soundness 
and  environmental  improvement. 

I  share  President  Reagan's  goal  that 
the  Federal  exposure  in  this  program 
should  be  reduced  gradually  over  time. 
These  amendments  do  that  by  anticipat- 
ing the  completlcm  of  this  program  and 
reducing  Federal  share. 

States  that  have  operated  under  the 
lUusioa  that  all  projects  will  eventually 
be  completed  will  have  to  malce  difficult 
choiccB  about  which  projects  will  receive 
priority.  It  may  not  be  easy,  but  it  will 
be  necessary. 

What  we  accomplish  this  year  will  set 
the  tone  for  the  next  decade.  My  goal  is 
to  trim  the  program,  but  at  the  same  time 
make  certain  that  whatever  budget  trim- 
ming is  dime  also  improves  our  Nation's 
water  quality.  These  amendments,  if  en- 
acted, will  greatly  address  both  those 
issues. 

Hearings  are  scheduled  In  June,  and 
we  expect  to  complete  action  on  this 
program  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  have  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1982  in  place  so  that  States  and  local 
governments  can  plan  accordingly. 

At  this  point  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  the  bill  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1374 

B«  it  enaetei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Beitr€$«ntative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confress  assen^bled.  That  this  Act 
ta»y  be  cited  m  the  "CTean  Water  Act 
Amendments  ot  IMl". 

Sk.  2.  SecUon  301  of  tbe  aean  Water 
Act  U  amended  by  adding  a  new  subaectlon 
(I): 

"(1)(1)  After  October  1.  1981.  no  Federal 
grmnta  shaU  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding any  assistance  only  for  facility  plans, 
or  plana,  speclttcatlons  and  estimates  for  any 
propoaed  project  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works.  In  the  event  that  the 
proposed  project  receives  a  grant  under  this 
section  for  construction,  non -Federal  funds 
expended  during  the  faculty  planning,  and 
advanced  engineering  and  design  phase  hhtdl 
be  reimbursed  to  the  grantee  at  the  prevaU- 
tng  Federal  share  under  section  303(a)  of 
this  Act.  for  costs  Incurred  for  such  purposes. 

"(3)  No  grants  shall  be  approved  until  the 
Administrator  and  the  State  have  reviewed 
and  approved  plans,  specifications,  wtlmates. 
oompUance  with  specific  Federal  laws,  and  a 
grant  payment  schedule  between  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the 
grantee.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"shall  be  76  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  before  September  30.  1981.  shall 
be  75  per  centum,  for  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1981.  and  before 
September  30.  1964.  shaU  be  86  per  centum. 
and  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember so.  1984.  shall  be  55  per  centum  '. 

(b)  The  amendment  to  section  303(a)  (1) 
of  the  Oean  Water  Act  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  granu 
other  than  for  projects  which  received  grant 
approval  to  prepare  construction  plans  and 
•peclflcatlons  before  December  31.  1981. 

»c.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  203(8)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sentence  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act.  for  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  301(g)(1)  of  thU 
title,  granu  for  treatment  works  shall  be 
limlUA  to  the  following  categories  of  proj- 


ects: secondary  treatment  or  more  stringent 
treatment,  or  any  cost-effective  alternative 
thereof,  and  new  interceptors  and  appttrte- 
nances.". 

Sxc.  S.  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
(3)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  amount  of  any  grant 
made  after  September  30.  1978.  for  any  eli- 
gible treatment  works  significant  portion 
thereof  utilizing  innovative  or  alternative 
wastewater  treatment  processes  and  tech- 
niques referred  to  in  section  301(g)  (6)  shall 
be  a  percentage  rate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion thereof  30  per  centum  greater  than  the 
rate  established  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  or  the  modified  uniform  percent- 
age rate  In  which  the  Administrator  has 
concurred  pursuant  to  such  paragraph,  but 
in  no  event  greater  than  80  per  centum  of 
the  cost  construction  thereof.". 

Sec.  e.  Section  303(a)(4)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"in  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30. 
1979.  September  30.  1980,  and  September  30. 
1981." 

SBC.  7.  SecUon  303(a)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
( 5 )  as  f oUowB : 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  have  avail- 
able (300,000.000  per  fiscal  year  in  addition 
to  those  funds  authorized  In  section  307  of 
this  Act  to  t>e  utilized  to  address  water  qual- 
ity problems  of  bays  and  estuaries  subject 
to  lower  levels  of  water  quality  due  to  the 
Impacts  of  discharges  from  combined  storm 
water  and  sanitary  sewer  overflows,  not 
otherwise  eligible  under  this  subsection. 
Such  sums  may  be  used  as  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
upon  the  request  of  and  demonstration  of 
water  quality  benefits  by  the  Governor  of 
an  affected  State.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  304(a)  (5)  of  the  aean  Wa- 
ter Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  that  the  size  and  capacity  of  such 
works  relate  to  the  needs  to  be  served  by 
such  works,  including  sufficient  reserve 
capacity,  except  that  no  grant,  other  than 
for  facility  planiUng  and  the  preparation  of 
construction  plans  and  specifications  (to  the 
extent  provided  under  section  302(1)  of  this 
Act) .  shall  be  made  under  this  title  to  con- 
struct that  portion  of  the  treatment  works 
providing  reserve  capacity.  The  size  and 
capacity  of  the  treatment  works  eligible  for 
a  grant  under  this  tlUe  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Administrator  based  upon  the  1980 
population  sutlstics  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce- 
and". 

Sec.  9  Section  304  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
la  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)(1)  An  applicant  proposing  to  con- 
struct treatment  works  with  assistance  un- 
der thU  title  shall  at  the  time  the  applica- 
tion U  submitted  identify  the  engineer  or 
engineering  firm  responsible  for  the  design, 
plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for  such 
treatment  works  and  for  the  supervision  of 
or  provision  of  architect-engineering  serv- 
ices for  the  construction  of  such  treatment 
works,  and  such  engineer  or  engineering 
firm  shall  acknowledge  in  writing  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

"(3)  Any  grant  for  the  construction  of 
treatment  works  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  the  engineer  or 
engineering  firm  which  has  acknowledged 
responsibility  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  warrants  to  the  applicant 
and  the  United  States  that  such  treatment 
works  will  perform  according  to  design  spec- 
ifications as  conUined  In  the  grant  appli- 
cation and  agreement,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  the  completion  of  construction 
and  Initial  operation  of  such  treatment 
works.  Such  warranty  shall  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  obligation  of  such  engineer  or 
engineering  firm. 
"(3)  Any  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the 
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reeponslblllty  of  an  engineer  or  engineering 
firm  under  this  subsection  shall  be  resolved 
by  binding  arbitration  of  the  interest  of  the 
parties,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  tbe  American  Arbitration  Association.". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  306(c)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(c)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  307  for  the  fiscal  years 
1B83  and  1983  shall  be  allotted  for  each  such 
year  by  the  Administration  not  later  than 
the  tenth  day  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1981.  Sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  207  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  each  such  year  by  the  Admin- 
istrator no  later  than  September  30,  1983. 
Sums  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1983  shall  be  allotted  In  accordance  with  the 
raUo  the  needs  for  eligible  treatment  works 
(Including  combined  storm  water  and  sani- 
tary sewer  problems)  In  each  SUte  bears  to 
the  toUl  of  such  needs  In  all  the  States 
Sums  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1986  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  In 
accordance  with  the  relative  effect  of  elig- 
ible publicly  owned  treatment  works  on 
water  quality  In  each  State,  based  on  water 
quality  standards  and  total  maximum  dally 
loads  of  polIuUnts  esUbllshed  under  section 
303  of  this  Act  and  reports  of  water  quality 
submitted  under  section  305(b)  of  this  Act." 
(b)  Section  205(e)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "and  1981"  each  place 
It  occurs  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'IQai 
1982.  1983.  1984.  and  1986". 

Sec.  11.  Section  205(g)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) :  "From  sums  authorized  for  each 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1981.  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
reserve  from  the  allotment  for  each  State 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the  un- 
expended obligations  and  the  unobligated 
allotment  available  to  such  State  as  of  the 
first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  or  MOO.OOO. 
whichever  amount  Is  the  greater.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  205(g)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
reserve  for  each  State  each  fiscal  year  an 
additional  one-half  of  one  percentum  of  the 
sum  specified  In  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( I )  of  this  subsection,  or  8100,000. 
whichever  amount  is  greater,  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  State  and  to  such  multi- 
jurlsdlctlonal  agencies  or  local  governments 
designated  under  section  208  (b)  or  (c)  of 
this  Act  as  the  State  may  determine  have 
continuing  capability  and  Interest  In  water 
quality  management  planning,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (A)  making  water  quality  manage- 
ment decisions  as  to  what  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  should  be  constructed  with 
assistance  under  this  title,  in  which  areas 
and  In  what  sequence,  taking  Into  account 
the  relative  degree  of  effluent  reduction  at- 
tained, the  relative  contributions  to  water 
quality  of  other  point  or  nonpolnt  sources, 
and  the  consideration  of  alternatives  to  such 
construction,  and  (B)  implementing  section 
303(e)   of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  305(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  "and  September  30,  1981."  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1981.  September  30. 
1982.  September  30.  1983.  September  30. 
1984  and  September  30.  1986."; 

(b)  Inserting  before  "a  total  of"  In  the 
second  sentence  the  phrase  "not  less  than"; 

(c)  Inserting  after  "September  30.  1981." 
In  the  second  sentence  the  phrase  "and  8  per 
centum  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1981,":  and 


(d)  strlUxig  "from  76  per  centum  to  86  per 
centum"  each  place  it  occurs. 

Sac  14  Section  307  of  the  aean  Water 
Act  18  amended  by  striking  "September  30. 
1981.  and  September  30,  1982.  not  to  exceed 
as  000,000,000  per  fiscal  year."  and  Inserting 
mileu  thereof  "and  September  80.  1981.  not 
to  exceed  $6,000,000,000  per  flacal  year,  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  September  80. 
1983,  September  30,  1983,  September  30.  1984, 
and  September  30,  1986,  not  to  exceed  83- 
400,000,000  per  fiscal  year." 

Sec.  16.  Section  316  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  316.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  determination  of  the 
priority  to  be  given  projects  for  construction 
of  publicly  owned  treatment  works  within 
each  State  shall  be  made  by  that  State,  con- 
sistent with  this  title.  Only  projects  eUglble 
for  funding  under  section  301  of  this  title,  as 
defined  in  section  203.  shall  be  Included  on  a 
State's  priority  lUt.  A  State,  in  determin- 
ing the  priority  to  be  given  a  project,  shaU 
give  highest  priority  to  projects  which  dem- 
onstrate  that   significant  public  health  or 
water  quality  benefits  will  be  achieved,  and 
in  particular  to  projects  having  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  Improvement  of  water  quality.  . 
Sec  16.  The  review,  revision,  and  adoption 
or  promulgation   of   revised  or  new   water 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  this  Act  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
the  establishment  of  toUl  maximum  daUy 
loads  of  pollutanu  pursuant  to  section  303 
(d)   of  this  Act  shall  be  completed  by  the 
date  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Sec.  17.  Section  301(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  strUclng  "July  1.  1983.' 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1.  1988.". 
The  amendment  made  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  or  appUed  to  extend 
the  date  for  compliance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  (B)  or  (C)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  be- 
yond schedules  for  compliance  in  effect  as  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  in  cases 
where  reductions  in  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  changed  condi- 
tions affecting  the  rate  of  construcUon.  the 
control  of  the  owner  or  operator  will  make 
It  Impossible  to  complete  construction  by 
July  1.  1983.  _         „  ^ 

(b)  Section  3ni(b)<3)  of  the  aean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  subparagraph 

(B)-  „.  .. 

Sec  18.  Section  304(d)  of  the  aean  Water 
Act  U  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

^•(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
such  facilities  as  oxldaUon  ponds,  lagoons, 
and  trickling  filters  shaU  be  deemed  the 
equivalent  of  secondary  treatment  when  the 
owner  or  operator  of  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  makes  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  that,  Uklng  into  account 
local  climate,  the  limited  population  served, 
and  assurances  as  to  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  faolUty,  water  quality  will 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  deeming  such 
faculties  as  the  equivalent  of  secondary 
tratment.".  _  ^      ._^ 

Sec.  19.  section  616  of  the  aean  Water  Act 
U  amended  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph 

(f): 

"(f)  (1)  The  Administrator.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  (A)  Identifying  those  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  needed  to  com- 
ply with  sections  301(b)(1)  (B)  or  (C).  201 
(g)(3)(A).  and  301(g)(6)  of  this  Act  and 
with  water  quality  standards  established 
pursuant  t«  section  303  of  this  Act,  and  (B) 
taking  Into  account  aU  actions  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  301(h)  of 
this  Act  and  amendmenU  to  title  n  of  this 
Act  made  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980  and  of  1981.  estimating  the 
total  cost  and  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  such  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  faculties. 


"(3)  The  report  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  Uter 
than  eighteen  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  aean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1981.".« 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER     (for 

himself,     Mr.     Melcher,     Hi. 

BoscBwrrz,  Mr.  Zorihsky.  and 

Mr.  Orasslet)  : 

8.  1276.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  small 

businesses  to  reduce  the  value  of  excess 

Inventory;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

XMVXmORT     lEDUCnOK     »Oa     SlUIX     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  small  businessmen  and  small  busi- 
nesswomen in  this  country  are  presently 
facing  a  very  serious  tax  problem  that 
stems  from  a  decision  by  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  in  1979,  the  so-caUed  Thor 
Power  decisitm.  Briefly,  the  Court  said 
that  if  a  taxpayer  continues  to  hold  ex- 
cess or  obsolete  inventory  in  the  off 
chance  that  a  customer  might  need  it 
in  later  years  to  keep  an  old  piece  of 
machinery  operating,  for  example,  then 
the  businessman  must  value  that  inven- 
tory at  his  cost  or  at  its  sales  prices, 
whichever  is  lower. 

This  decision  afCects  every  imagin- 
able type  of  business  tram  the  farm  im- 
plement and  automobile  dealer  to  air 
conditioning  contractors  as  well  as  al- 
most every  manufacturer. 

Ill  reaching  its  conclusion,  the  Court 
was  singly  enforcing  the  law.  which  un- 
fortunately does  not  take  cognizance  of 
the  realities  of  business  operations.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  fact  that  a  man- 
ufacturer or  a  dealer  will  stock  many 
parts  rather  than  sell  than  for  salvage 
In  order  to  better  serve  the  customers. 
After  a  certain  period  of  time  the 
chances  that  someone  will  purchase  a 
part  from  this  obsolete  inventory  is  re- 
mote indeed.  However,  if  he  does  not 
maintain  this  stock  of  (AA  parts,  the 
customer  will  be  forced  to  dispose  of  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  might  have 
many  years  of  life  left  in  it  except  for 
a  minor  part  that  is  no  longer  obtain- 
able. 

If  the  manufacturer  or  dealer  does 
inftintAin  a  stock  of  outdated  items,  one 
can  hardly  argue  that  the  entire  inven- 
tory is  worth  its  initial  «)st  or  evoi  the 
aggregate  sales  price  of  the  Individual 
items.  Nevertheless  the  law  is  such  that 
the  taxpayer  cannot  devalue  these  itons 
In  accordance  with  actual  business  ex- 
perience. Moreover,  the  \3S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  triggered  reacticHis  at  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  spell  fi- 
nancial hardship,  particularly  for  small 
businessmen.  The  IRS  immediately  is- 
sued proclamations  requiring  that  any 
taxpayer  who  wrote  down  obsolete  inven- 
tory to  reflect  its  true  value  must  now 
reverse  that  process  and  include  the  In- 
creased value  in  inoome.  Obviously,  no 
real  dollars  flow  into  Income  as  a  result 
of  this  process,  the  taxpayer  simply  has 
a  bigger  tax  bill. 

While  the  IRS  permitted  the  taxpayer 
to  spread  this  unrealized  income  over  a 
10-year  period  if  it  complied  with  the 
awllcable  procedures,  most  small  busi- 
nessmen did  not  have  the  sophlsUcation. 
advice  «■  the  money  to  follow  this  i»oce- 


dure.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  of  instances 
where  individuals  have  been  told  by  fi- 
nancial advisers  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  does  not  apply  to  them  because 
they  are  in  a  different  line  of  business 
than  the  taxpasrer  In  that  case.  It  is  argu- 
able that  having  failed  to  comply  with 
the  pronouncements  of  the  Service,  the 
tainTftyera  could  now  be  compelled  to 
take  into  account  all  of  the  additional, 
unrealized  income  in  1  year. 

Needless  to  say  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  in  this  area,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, many  wlttiout  even  being  aware 
of  the  fact,  are  in  danger  of  being  audited 
and  presented  with  substantial  tax  biUs 
simply  because  they  k^>t  their  books  and 
reccHds  In  accordance  with  their  sales 
patterns. 

■niere  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
story.  Hie  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
rightly  concerned  about  those  business- 
men who  juggle  their  inventory  deduc- 
tions from  year  to  year  to  lower  their 
taxable  income.  Tills  is  accomplished  by 
t4tK<ng  a  large  deduction  for  excess  or 
obsolete  inventory  in  good  years  and  little 
or  no  deduction  in  lean  years.  This  prac- 
tice cannot  be  condoned  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Treasury  was  attempting  to 
eliminate  it  by  issuing  regulatitms  and 
procedures  following  the  Tom  Power 
decision,  I  applaud  those  efforts. 

We  can.  I  bdieve.  achieve  the  legiti- 
mate goals  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  relief  and  security  to  smaU  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  United  States.  The 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  would  wipe 
clean  the  slate  for  years  priar  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  For  years  beginning  after 
that  date,  a  small  business,  which  is 
defined  as  one  with  a  net  worth  of  less 
than  $25  million,  could  elect  to  write  off 
its  excess  or  obsolete  inventory  in  a  pre- 
scribed, balanced  manner.  After  an  item 
has  been  in  inventory  for  4  years  it  is 
completely  written  off  for  tax  purposes. 
The  actual  write  off  would  not  begin  un- 
til the  second  year  after  the  item  is  pur- 
chased, so  that  the  deduction  is  taken  In 
equal  instaUments  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  year. 

The  safety  feature  In  tiie  bill  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  taxpayer  c<mtlnue  to 
use  this  procedure  forever  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  permits  the  adop- 
tion <rf  another  accounting  method. 
Thus,  fiuctuatlng  Inventory  deductions 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  has  several  other  appealing 
aspects.  First,  a  taxpayer  elects  to  use 
this  method  simply  by  adopting  it  and 
notifying  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
I  would  hope  that  a  space  could  be  pro- 
vided on  business  returns  for  a  check 
mark  if  the  taxpayer  elects  the  system. 
The  actual  application  of  the  bill  to  In- 
ventory accounting  te  equally  simple. 

Additionally  it  provides  a  significant 
amount  of  certainty  and  security  both  to 
the  taxpayer  and  to  the  agent  who  coo- 
ducts  an  audit.  No  itmger  will  there  be 
the  need  for  time-consuming  reviews  of 
sales  iwactices  and  patterns  to  determine 
v^ether  Inventory  accounting  is  accu- 
rate No  longer  will  the  smaD  business- 
man live  in  fear  of  being  told  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  he  must 
change  his  entire  Inventory  accounting 
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system  and   as  an  added  disaster  be 
handed  a  large  tax  bill. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
note  the  cosponsorship  of  this  bill  by 
Senators  of  both  parties.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  taken  the  lead  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sure all  of  our  colleagues  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  work  together  vigorously  to  make 
this  bill  a  reality  for  the  benefit  of  our 
saudl  business  community  in  this  coun- 
try.* 


By  Mr  HAI^H' 
8.  1277.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority 
<A  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  vitamin  and  mineral  products  for 
over-the-counter  use;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

VOLCNTAJIT  VTTAJONS  ACT  OF   l»ai 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
corollary  rights  we  as  Americans  have 
the  liberty  of  taking  for  granted,  is  the 
freedom  to  buy  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
other  food  nutrients  which  in  more  reg- 
ulated societies  are  only  dispensed 
through  doctors'  prescriptions  or  are 
banned  altogether.  This  basic  American 
freedom  has  nonetheless  been  Jeopcutl- 
Ized  several  times  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  most  recent  danger  came  in 
the  form  of  last  year's  initial  plans  by 
the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration  to 
regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  as  over- 
the-counter  drugs. 

If  labeled  or  promoted  as  preventing 
a  vitamin  or  mineral  deficiency,  as 
for  example  Is  the  case  with  "One-a- 
Day"  brand  vitamins  or  the  other  rival 
vitamin  tablets  we  are  able  to  buy  in 
supermarkets  or  drugstores,  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  would 
have  prestmubly  required  a  doctor's 
prescription  or  some  other  form  of  mar- 
ket interference  before  we  could  pur- 
chase our  bottles  of  Oeritol  or  boxes  of 
Total  cereal.  How  ironic  it  is  that  at  a 
time  when  States  are  making  it  easier  to 
buy  marihuana  or  alcohol,  the  FDA 
would  lead  a  national  Hallelujah  Trail 
against  ova  freedom  to  buy  vitamins  and 
mlnorals. 

The  most  recent  sighting  of  the  FDA 
war  against  vitamins  was  on  March  16 
of  last  year,  the  date  when  the  Federal 
Register  published  FDA's  proposal  to 
regulate  vitamins  and  minerals  as  I  have 
described  it.  It  Is  not  dissimilar  from  an 
FDA  proposal  issued  in  June  1962.  in- 
tended to  limit  the  sale  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  as  Rx  or  prescription  only 
drugs,  and  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  vitamins 
altogether  if  sold  in  potencies  or  combl- 
naUoDs  FDA  has  arbitrarily  set  as  too 
high. 

In  1976.  the  U.S.  Congress  unani- 
mously voted  for  the  bill  which  has  since 
been  enacted  Into  law  as  the  Wilson- 
Proxmire  Vitamin  Act.  signed  into  law 
by  then  President  Ford  on  April  22.  1976. 
This  statute  spared  us  the  imposition  of 
n>A's  requirement  that  we  purchase  vi- 
tamins as  Rx  drugs.  But  under  the  FDA 
regulations  last  threatened  to  be  pro- 
mulgated, this  law  would  be  clrcimi- 
▼ented,  and  we  would  be  forced  to  pur- 
chase vitamins  as  over-the-counter 
drugs. 

I  do  confess  to  taking  a  few  vitamin 


pills  now  and  then.  I  will  even  go  further 
and  admit  that  I  am  like  millions  of 
other  American  consumers  who  for  var- 
ious health  reasons  choose  to  supplement 
our  diets  with  a  wide  variety  of  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  other  so-called  "health 
foods." 

Every  reasonable  and  informed  Amer- 
ican who  cares  about  health  issues 
appreciates  and  supports  the  critical 
mission  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  preserve  the  safety  and  efS- 
cacy  of  pharmaceuticals.  But  we  also 
recognize  that  with  the  excessive  pro- 
posals such  as  last  sesison's  FDA  plan  to 
make  it  as  difBcult  to  get  a  bottle  of 
vitamins  as  it  is  to  buy  a  bottle  of  penicil- 
lin, the  Agency  is  shooting  itself  in  the 
foot.  It  is  fortifying  its  self-image  among 
all  too  many  Americans  as  a  harasser 
and  belittler  of  American  consumers.  In 
time,  the  FDA  would  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing reviled  as  the  OSHA  of  the  culinary 
arts. 

A  FDA  plan  to  tighten  up  restrictions 
on  the  sale  and  purchase  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  would  be  excessive.  The 
nature  of  the  marketplace  requires  some 
Oovemnient  guarantees  of  the  safety  of 
the  products  we  buy.  but  in  this  case 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would 
have  gone  beyond  the  brink. 

I  have  described  the  worst  of  it.  Now 
for  the  good  news.  One  of  the  brightest 
days  for  both  consumers  and  pharmacy 
people  in  our  country  occurred  when 
President  Reagan  selected  as  the  new 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Dr.  Arthur  Hull  Hayes. 
A  distinguished  academic,  physician,  and 
student  of  government.  Dr.  Hayes  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  pharmaco- 
logical professionals  in  our  country. 
Having  shared  conversation  with  him  on 
several  occasions.  I  additionally  com- 
mend his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
practical  problems  daUy  plaguing  Amer- 
ican consimiers.  problems  which  more 
often  than  not  have  their  source  traced 
to  previous  legislative  acts  of  this  dis- 
tinguished body.  To  be  precise.  I  am 
talking  about  the  misdeeds  of  past 
Congresses. 

Confident  as  I  am  in  the  new  admin- 
istration of  FDA  imder  Commissioner 
Hayes.  I  am  equally  certain  that  we  will 
not  be  forced  to  witness  the  varieties 
of  regulatory  imprudence  to  which  I 
earlier  referred.  However,  knowing  that 
the  FDA  will  soon  have  the  responsibility 
of  reviewing  past  and  pending  over-the- 
counter  drug  and  food  nutrient  proposed 
regulations.  I  solicit  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  supporting  legislation  I  am 
todav  introducing,  entitled  "The  Volun- 
tary Vitamins  Act  of  1981." 

Similar  to  legislation  I  introduced  last 
year,  as  S.  2297.  my  bill  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Congress  intends  and  recognizes 
that  vitamins,  minerals,  herbs,  and  en- 
zymes will  be  advertised,  labeled,  pro- 
moted, and  sold  as  foods  for  special  di- 
etary use  rather  than  as  Rx  or  OTC 
drugs  when  sold  to  consumers  by  the 
food  supplement  and  health  foods  in- 
dustry to  prevent  vitamin  and  mineral 
deficiency  diseases  or  conditions. 

I  also  encourage  Commissioner  Hayes 
to  consider  the  letter  and  spirit  of  my 
bill.  His  administrative  cmd  deregula- 


tory  actions  If  taken  would  make  the 
need  for  this  legislation  unnecessary, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  delighted 
than  myself.  In  the  meantime,  the  time 
for  Congress  to  act  is  now.  Now  is  the 
appropriate  moment  to  make  clear  our 
legislative  intent,  and  to  encourage  the 
PDA  through  the  good  ofBces  of  its 
promising  new  leadership  to  stay  within 
the  policy  boundaries  set  by  my  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJectl<»i.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

&  im 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31 
use.  331  (s))  be  amended  so  that  (1)  to 
section  301  (s)  shall  be  added  a  sixth  ex- 
emption: "(6)  the  food  Itself,  a  combination 
of  foods,  or  foods  for  special  dietary  use,  or 
the  Ingredients  thereof,  unless  being  used  as 
preservatives  or  flavors  for  a  food";  and  (3) 
to  section  301(g)  shall  be  added  the  words. 
"Poods  for  special  dietary  use,  when  offered 
or  employed  for  purposes  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 411(c)(3)  of  this  act  or  for  preeserva- 
tlon  or  treatment  of  dietary  deficiency  con- 
ditions shall  not  be  classified  as  drugs." 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Kenvkdy.  and  Mr.  Hayakawa)  : 

S.  1278.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Saccharin 

Study  and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of 

1981";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources. 

SACCHAKDf    STTTDT    AND    LABEUKC    ACT 
AJfENOMENT    OF    IBSl 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  food  safety  and  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  number  of  times  in  recent  years.  Per- 
haps no  other  single  issue  demonstrated 
the  problems  inherent  in  food  safety  de- 
cisionmaking as  vividly  as  the  contro- 
versy surroimding  saccharin. 

The  attempted  banning  of  saccharin 
from  the  food  supply  by  FDA  in  1977 
created  an  immense  uproar  and  resulted 
in  the  FDA  and  the  Congress  being  del- 
uged with  an  unprecedented  volume  of 
mail  questioning  FDA's  ability  to  make 
rational  food  safety  decisions.  The  net 
result  of  this  public  outcry  was  the  un- 
fortunate loss  of  credibility  suffered  by 
FDA  and  the  need  for  Congress  to  inter- 
vene in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Since  that  time.  Congress  acted  twice — 
PubUc  Law  95-203  and  Public  Law  9e- 
345 — to  assure  the  continued  availability 
of  saccharin  to  the  American  public. 

I  believe  that  a  review  of  the  history 
of  saccharin,  the  scientific  studies  con- 
ducted and  now  in  progress,  and  a  weigh- 
ing of  the  consequences  of  keeping  it  on 
the  market,  will  lead  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  saccharin  should  caa- 
tinue  to  be  available  to  the  American 
public  for  at  least  another  2  years.  Thus 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  a  24-month  extension 
of  the  current  moratorium  on  FDA  ac- 
tion against  saccharin,  effective  from  the 
date  of  enactment.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
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as  initial  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
my  colleague  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  Senator 
Kenwedy,  as  well  els  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  during  whose 
term  on  the  committee  had  been  very 
active  on  this  issue.  Senator  Sam  Haya- 
kawa. This  bill  would  continue  to  re- 
quire the  warning  statement  mandated 
by  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act 
(Public  Law  96-203)  and  would  allow  the 
American  public  the  option  of  using  sac- 
charin in  their  foods  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  the  manufacturers  of  sac- 
charin products  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  developing  their  marketing 
strategies. 

£taiccharin  has  been  surroimded  by  con- 
troversy almost  continually  since  Its  ac- 
cidental discovery  in  1879  by  Dr.  Cwi- 
stantin  Fahlberg,  who  was  working  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Ira  Remsen  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  initial 
controversy  began  with  Fahlberg  and 
Remsen  themselves  over  the  legal  rights 
to  saccharin.  Remsen  won  a  moral  vic- 
tory among  his  peers  in  the  scientific 
commimity  with  an  award  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Chemical  Industry,  while  Fahl- 
berg won  the  legal  rights  by  securing  a 
patent  on  saccharin  in  1895. 

Shortly  thereafter,  saccharin  found 
varied  use  as  a  sweetener  in  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  baked  goods  and  bever- 
ages, and  in  the  therapeutic  treatment 
of  diabetes  and  obesity.  It  also  began  to 
stir  up  debate  about  its  safety.  Late  19th 
century  tests  in  humans  showed  no  ap- 
parent effects  at  daily  doses  of  5  grams. 
However,  some  investigators  claimed  ad- 
verse effects  on  digesticm  from  saccharin. 
Then,  as  now,  the  primary  attention  was 
focused  on  the  claims  of  adverse  effects. 

Two  of  the  earliest  combatants  over 
saccharin  were  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  and 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Dr.  Wiley  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  name  saccharin 
feeling  that  it  led  ccMisumers  to  believe 
they  were  eating  sugar.  He  also  consid- 
ered saccharin-containing  foods  to  be 
"adulterated"  since  saccharin,  contribut- 
ing no  calories,  was  clearly  not  compa- 
rable to  sugar.  Dr.  Wiley  also  objected  to 
saccharin  on  health  grounds.  He  appar- 
ently was  quite  concerned  over  reports 
that  sufficiently  high  levels  of  saccharin 
fed  over  a  long  enough  time  resulted  in 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 

The  war  between  Dr.  Wiley  and  pro- 
ponents of  saccharin  escalated  when 
President  Teddy  Roosevelt  reacted  with 
his  timely  observation  that,  "Anybody 
who  says  saccharin  is  injurious  to  health 
is  an  idiot."  Dr.  Wiley  reacted  at  the  time 
that  he  had  become  the  first  Oovemment 
official  to  have  his  mental  incompetency 
established  by  official  pronouncement. 

The  saccharin  controversy,  of  course, 
did  not  end  with  President  Roosevelt's 
pronouncement.  In  fact,  there  was  hardly 
a  pause  before  a  panel  of  scientists  was 
established  to  review  the  safety  of  sac- 
charin, an  approach  not  unheard  of  to- 
day. This  panel  chaired  by  Professor  Ira 
Remsen.  concluded  that  although  pro- 
longed daily  intake  of  large  amounts — 
especially  more  than  1  gram — of  sac- 
charin could  lead  to  disturbed  digestion, 
daily  intakes  of  up  to  300  mg  were  ap- 
parently without  effect. 


Having  received  this  favorable  panel 
report  on  saccharin,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nevertheless  promptly  issued  an 
order  prohibiting  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
foods.  Before  the  order  was  effective,  its 
inconsistency  with  the  panel  report  was 
highlighted  and  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  was  postponed.  Saccharin  was 
then  referred  back  to  the  panel  and  a 
second  report  was  issued  leading  to  ap- 
proval of  its  use  in  foods  "intended  for 
invalids." 

Saccharin's  use  gradually  increased  in 
the  early  1900's,  continuing  to  grow  with 
the  scarcity  of  sugar  at  the  time  of 
World  War  I. 

During  this  same  period,  toxicological 
attention  on  saccharin  was  also  increas- 
ing with  numerous  tests  in  humans  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  animal  species.  The 
results  continued  to  receive  differing  in- 
terpretations but  a  1942  editorial  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation concluded  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  saccharin  could  not  be  used 
continuously  in  average  sweetening  doses 
for  Ein  indefinite  period. 

Saccharin's  use  grew  significantly  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  In  1950  when  cycla- 
mates  became  available,  the  two 
sweeteners  were  used  successful  in  com- 
bination. The  first  chronic  test  on  sac- 
charin was  performed  by  Dr.  Fittshugh 
and  others  in  1948-49  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  saccliarin  was  without  effect  at 
feeding  levels  up  to  1  percent  of  the  rat 
diet  and  was  only  slightly  toxic  at  the  5- 
percent  level. 

The  periodic  review  of  saccharin  which 
had  been  started  in  1911  by  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt was  continued  in  1955  with  a  re- 
view being  made  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  That  review  concluded 
that  saccharin  was  relatively  nontoxic 
and  that  the  maximimi  tolerated  dose 
was  at  least  1  gram  per  day.  The  Acad- 
emy report  also  concluded  that  cycla- 
mates  sdone  or  in  combination  with  sac- 
charin were  safe  for  human  use. 

Consumer  demand  for  low  calorie  and 
noncaloric  foods  and  beverages  increased 
sie^iificantly  in  the  early  1960's.  as  did 
demand  for  saccharin  and  cyclamates. 
By  then  the  1958  food  additives  amend- 
ment to  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  had  been  passed  and  saccharin  and 
cyclamates  were  classified. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  artificial 
sweeteners  led  FDA  to  request  another 
safety  review  by  the  Naticmal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1967-68.  The  Academy 
again  concluded  that  saccharin  was  safe 
at  levels  up  to  1  gram  daily  but  rec(»n- 
mended  additional  testing.  In  1968  the 
PAO/WHO  Joint  Expert  Committee  on 
Pood  Additives  (JECFA)  set  an  accept- 
able daily  intake  of  5  mg/kg  for  general 
consumption  and  15  mg/kg  for  dietetic 
foods,  for  saccharin. 

With  the  banning  of  cyclamates  in 
1969,  saccharin  became  the  only  avail- 
able noncaloric  sweetener  and  FDA  once 
again  adced  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  review  the  safety  of  sac- 
charin. In  their  1970  report  the  Academy 
again  concluded  that  saccharin  was  safe 
but  again  recommended  additional  test- 
ing. 

FDA  removed  saccharin  fnxn  the 
GRAS  list  in  1972  based  on  concern  over 
results  in  a  chronic  rate  feeding  study 


conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Re- 
search Foundation  (WARF).  FDA  also 
imposed  labeling  requirements  on  sac- 
charin-containing foods,  advising  con- 
sumers that  such  products  should  be  used 
only  by  persons  who  must  restrict  their 
intake  of  ordinary  sweets.  Once  again 
FDA  asked  the  Academy  to  review  the 
safety  of  saccharin  which  resulted  in  still 
another  NAS  report  in  1974.  The  1974 
report  essentially  reiterated  the  1970 
conclusions  but  called  for  specific  addi- 
tional research  including  a  study  involv- 
ing in  utero  exposure  and  investigation 
of  the  impurities  in  saccharin. 

FDA  subsequently  decided  that  a  Ca- 
nadian Government  study  Involving  in 
utero  exposure,  a  single  dose  level  of  5- 
percent  purified  saccharin  in  the  diet  and 
a  treatment  group  exposed  to  orthotolu- 
enesulphonamide — OT8,  the  major  im- 
purity in  commercial  saccharin — met  the 
testing  recommendations  of  the  NAS. 
Preliminary  results  frcm  the  Canadian 
study  which  became  available  in  March 
1977  indicated  no  effect  associated  with 
OTS  but  showed  both  benign  and  malig- 
nant bladder  tumors  in  the  second-gen- 
eration male  rats  consuming  5-percent 
saccharin.  FDA  then  annoimced  its  in- 
tention to  ban  saccharin.  Acting  Com- 
missioner Sherwin  Gardner  stated  that: 

We  have  no  evidence  that  saccharin  has 
ever  caused  cancer  In  human  beings.  But  we 
do  now  have  clear  evidence  that  the  safety 
of  saccharin  does  not  meet  the  staodarda  for 
food  additives  established  by  Ccmgreai. 

In  other  words,  FDA  took  the  position 
that  the  Canadian  results  would  not 
legally  permit  approval  of  saccharin  un- 
der either  the  Delaney  clause  or  the  food 
additive  provisions  of  the  act. 

FDA's  interpretation  led  eventually  to 
the  statutory  moratorium  (Public  Law 
95-203)  on  regulatory  actim  against 
saccharin  and  to  still  another  review  of 
saccharin  by  the  NAS,  this  time  man- 
dated by  Caagress.  Tbe  NAS  r^rarts  on 
saccharin,  issued  in  November  1978,  and 
on  food  safety  policy,  issued  in  March 
1979,  utilizing  the  Ddaney  clause  defini- 
tion of  a  carcinogen,  concluded  that 
saccharin  was  a  weak  animal  carcinogen 
but  that  it  should  be  regulated  along 
with  all  food  additives  under  a  new  food 
safety  policy.  Tbut  new  policy  would  en- 
tail considerati<Hi  of  both  the  risks  and 
the  benefits  associated  with  the  use  of 
food  additives.  About  a  year  later  the 
controversy  surrounding  saccharin  was 
still  as  great  as  ever  and  Congress  ex- 
tended the  moratorium  against  regula- 
tory action. 

In  order  to  better  imderstand  the 
science  surrounding  the  sacchann  con- 
troversy, one  must  begin  by  reviewing 
the  animal  evidence.  Tfxe  basic  problem 
there  is  one  of  definition.  If  we  use  the 
Delaney  clause  definition  that  a  sub- 
stance associated  with  an  increased  in- 
cidence of  timiors  in  animals,  regardless 
of  the  test  conditions,  is  a  carcmogen, 
then  sacchann  is  indeed  a  carcinogen 
albeit  a  weak  one.  with  an  associated  risk 
probably  equivalent  to  stmething  be- 
tween the  risk  of  death  from  lightning 
and  the  risk  of  death  from  an  occasional 
airplane  trip. 

But  such  a  black  and  white  definition 
is  not  adequate  to  reflect  the  many  com- 
plexities of  what  we  simply  call  carcino- 
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geneslB.  Neither  does  It  make  good  senae 
from  a  reallstle  public  health  point  of 
view  to  ignore  the  clear  differences  be- 
tween saccharin  and  the  aflatoxins  or 
nltmaaininrfi.  for  example,  by  simply  de- 
fining each  as  a  carcinogen  and  letting 
It  go  at  that. 

It  has  been  established  that  saccharin 
is  not  metabolized,  does  not  bind  to  DNA, 
does  not  show  other  obvious  biological 
activity,  does  not  show  any  consistent 
geneUc  effect  and  produces  chronic  ef- 
fects only  in  second  generation  male  rats 
exposed  in  utero  to  high  doses.  I  would 
also  point  out  that  it  is  ironic  that 
saccharin  is  so  innocuous  that  it  can  be 
fed  at  very  high  levels. 

If  saccharin  were  like  most  other  test 
compounds  it  could  not  have  been  fed 
at  such  high  levels,  there  would  have 
been  no  indications  of  chronic  effects, 
and  we  would  not  be  hu%  today  talking 
about  it.  Nonetheless,  we  do  need  to  know 
more  scientUlcaUy  about  the  mechanisms 
associated  with  saccharin  toxicity — as 
well  as  the  toxicity  ot  other  food  in- 
gredients— and  OM  of  the  primary  ques- 
tions is  that  of  dose  dependence. 

The  questions  of  dose  dependence  with 
saccharin  is  important  because  there  is 
considerable  suspicion  that  the  effects 
seen  in  the  in  utero,  high-dose  tests 
were  due  to  the  high  dose  rather  than 
the  saccharin  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
questions  being  explwed  in  an  industry- 
sponsored,  large-scale  rat  feeding  study. 
This  study  is  a  two- generation  study 
involving  2,500  animals  and  6  saccharin 
dose  levels  ranging  from  1  percent  to 
1V2  percent  in  the  diet.  This  study  has 
been  set  up  in  accordance  with  FDA's 
good  laboratory  practices  regulations 
and  has  been  designed  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  evaluation  of 
previous  studies. 

The  effects  of  the  sodium  part  of  the 
sodium  saccharin  molecule  are  also  be- 
ing assessed  as  are  the  effects  of  the  in 
utero  exposure.  Preliminary  results  fr<Mn 
this  study,  which  Is  about  half  com- 
pleted, are  very  interesting.  It  appears 
that  the  higher  feeding  levels  are  im- 
pacting on  food  consumption,  water  con- 
sumption, weight  gain,  urinary  pH, 
urine  volume,  and  urine  constituents;  but 
the  lowest  dose  level — which  is  still  100 
to  200  times  the  equivalait  normal  hu- 
man exposure — is  not.  Conceivably,  these 
dose-dependent  effects  could  ultimately 
contribute  to  timior  formation. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  can  be 
proven  that  saccharin  has  a  dose  thresh- 
old below  which  there  are  no  chronic 
effects,  since  scientists  contend  that  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  threshold.  However,  this  study  could 
demcmstrate  that  there  is  a  practical 
threshold  below  which  any  risk  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  In  any  event  the  study 
will  provide  data  which  will  permit  real- 
istic risk  estimates  to  be  made  and  will 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
high-dose  mechanisms  of  toxicity.  This 
study  will  not  be  completed  until  after 
the  end  of  1982. 

Thus,  the  latest  animal  results  are  re- 
assuring with  respect  to  the  relative 
safety  of  saccharin;  but  the  real  question 
is  not  rat  safety,  it  is  human  safety. 
In  this  connection  considerable  infor- 


mation has  become  available  in  recent 
months  from  three  new  epidemiology 
studies. 

T^e  first  and  most  Important  of  these 
epidemiology  studies  is  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  study,  the  preliminary 
results  of  which  became  available  last 
E>ecember.  The  NCI  study,  involving 
about  9,000  siri>Ject8  in  10  areas  through- 
out the  country,  looked  at  the  con- 
sumption of  artihcial  sweeteners — sac- 
charin and  cyclamate — relative  to  the 
incidences  of  bladder  cancer.  Since  the 
results  of  this  study  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  misinterpreted  I  would  like 
to  try  to  set  the  record  straight.  First  of 
all,  the  data  showed  no  association  be- 
tween the  incidence  of  bladder  cancer 
and  consumption  of  artificial  sweeteners 
in  the  over-all  study  population  either 
for  males,  or  females,  or  both  sexes  com- 
bined. Further  this  lack  of  association 
also  held  even  for  those  persons  who  had 
used  artificial  sweeteners  most  fre- 
quently and  for  the  longest  periods  of 
time. 

There  have  been  statements  by  the 
press  and  even  by  some  Government  offi- 
cials that  the  NCI  study  showed  in- 
creased risk  of  cancer  with  heavy  or  pro- 
lonsed  use  of  artificial  sweeteners.  Such 
statements  are  simply  not  factual.  Any- 
one who  examines  the  results  carefully 
will  find  subgroups  of  subjects  that  have 
so-called  "relative  risk  ratios"  greater 
than  1 — which  mathematically  would 
indicate  an  increased  risk — as  well  as 
those  with  relative  risk  ratios  less  than 
1 — which  mathematically  would  indi- 
cate a  protective  effect  against  cancer. 
However,  in  most  cases  these  risk  ratios 
involve  too  few  subjects  to  be  statisti- 
cally significant  and  cannot  be  Inter- 
preted as  showing  either  increased  risks 
or  protective  effects. 

Thus,  the  NCI  study  in  general  is  re- 
assuring relative  to  the  hmnan  safety  of 
saccharin.  Furthermore,  two  more  re- 
cent studies,  although  not  as  large, 
reached  similar  conclusions. 

On  March  6,  1980,  the  Harvard  Epl- 
demi(dogy  study  of  artificial  sweeteners 
was  reported  in  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine.  This  was  a  case-control 
study  of  592  patients  with  lower- 
urinary-tract  cancer  and  536  controls  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area.  No  association 
between  artificial  sweetener  use  and 
cancer  was  found  for  men,  or  women  or 
both  sexes  combined.  The  authors  also 
noted  that: 

Incr«Mlng  frequency  or  duraUon  of  use 
of  artlflclal  sweeteners  was  not  consistently 
associated  with  Increasing  relative  risk. 

And  concluded  that: 

This  study  suggests  that,  as  a  group,  users 
of  artlflclal  sweeteners  have  little  or  no  ex- 
cess risk  of  cancer  of  the  lower  urinary  tract. 

The  Harvard  report  was  followed  a 
few  days  later  by  another  study  report 
in  Science  from  the  American  Health 
Foundation  (AHF).  The  AHF  study  in- 
volved 367  bladder  cancer  patients  and 
the  same  number  of  matched  controls. 
The  authors  of  this  study  concluded  that, 
no  association  was  found  between  use  of 
artificial  sweeteners  or  diet  beverages 
and  bladder  cancer.  No  dose-response 
was  observed  with  respect  to  quantity  or 


duration  of  use  or  the  two  combined.  No 
evidence  was  found  to  suggest  that  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  or  diet  beverages  pro- 
mote the  tumorigenlc  effect  of  tobacco 
smoking. 

The  NCI  study  and  the  2  more  recent 
studies  brought  to  12,  the  niunber  of 
major  epidemiology  studies  that  have 
failed  to  show  an  association  between 
the  used  of  artificial  sweeteners  and 
bladder  cancer.  In  most  situations,  that 
would  be  considered  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
saccharin,  partly  because  of  the  political 
emotionalism  involved  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  rigid  regulatory  framework 
to  which  saccharin  and  other  food  addi- 
tives are  currently  subject. 

Dr.  Robert  Hoover,  director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  epidemiology 
study  characterized  the  three  most  re- 
cent studies  as  follows.  He  first  noted 
that  the  results  could  be  Interpreted  as 
being  consistent  with  saccharin  as  a 
weak  carcinogen  or  on  the  other  hand 
could  also  be  interpreted  as  showing  no 
effect.  In  fact,  the  results  are  also  con- 
sistent with  a  third  posslbUity,  namely 
that  saccharin  has  a  weak  protective 
effect  against  bladder  cancer.  I  am  not 
pushing  saccharin  as  a  cancer  preventor; 
I  merely  point  out  the  reservations  that 
should  oe  attached  to  such  results. 

Those  possibilities  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  once  and  for  all  scientifically 
resolving  the  saccharin  controversy.  We 
would  all  like  black  and  white  answers 
to  food  safety  questions  but  unfortun- 
ately science  rarely  comes  in  other  than 
various  shades  of  grey. 

Whether  saccharin  has  slightly  pro- 
tective effects,  slightly  adverse  effects  or 
no  effects  at  all  apparently  cannot  be 
totally  resolved  by  epidemiology  and 
further  studies  would  likely  only  con- 
firm the  mathematical  lack  of  associa- 
tion between  usage  and  bladder  cancer, 
leaving  us  with  the  same  trinity  of  pos- 
sible interpretations.  What  is  clear  is 
that  the  increase  in  risk  from  normal 
usage  of  saccharin.  If  present  at  all,  ts 
indeed  small  and  little  if  any  cause  for 
concern. 

The  industry-sponsored  rat  study  may 
answer  some  of  the  questions  about  sac- 
charin but  I  suspect  that  we  will  never 
have  all  of  the  answers.  This  is  equally 
or  even  more  true  relative  to  other  com- 
ponents of  foods,  be  they  naturally  oc- 
curring or  introduced  by  man.  We  must, 
therefore,  get  to  the  realization  that 
absolute  food  safety  is  impossible,  for 
no  component  of  food  is  without  some 
risk  to  some  part  of  the  population,  and 
base  food  regulation  in  a  priority  way  on 
the  type  and  extent  of  risk  involved. 
This  requires  appropriate  modification 
of  the  FDC  Act— a  task  which  I  intend 
to  make  a  priority  in  this  and  future 
Congresses. 

For  these  reasons  as  well  as  those 
enumerated  in  the  Senate  the  report 
(96-175)  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  accompanying 
H.R.  4453.  I  beUeve  the  interest  of  the 
public  will  best  be  served  by  allowing 
saccharin  to  continue  to  be  marketed  for 
at  least  another  2  years,  during  which 
time  the  industry  study  wiU  be  com- 
pleted and  evaluated.  We  in  Congress, 
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meanwhile,  will  have  begun  our  ddlber- 
ations  on  updating  and  revising  the  Na- 
tion's food  safety  laws  to  make  them 
more  responsive  to  today's  increasingly 
sophisticated  food  safety  testing  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  summary 
of  the  Senate  report  of  the  last  Congress 
(96-715)  and  my  bill,  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  LAbeling  Act  Amendment  of 
1981.  be  included  in  the  R«cow). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  Amendment  of  1981". 

ate.  2.  The  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  from  section  3 
"June  30,  leSl"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-four  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling 
Act  Amendment  of  1981". 

Sacchaum  Extkmsion 

I.    SCMM-MT    or   LXCISLATION 

HJR.  4453  amends  section  three  of  the  Sac- 
charin Study  and  Labeling  Act  (Public  Law 
95-203)  to  ettend  from  May  23,  1979  to  June 
30,  1981,  the  prohibitions  on  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
respecting  saccharin. 

n.    HISTOBT    or   BJI.   4493 

On  May  9,  1979,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  held  a  hear- 
ing on  saccharin.  On  July  24,  1979,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4453.  The  measure  was  referred 
to  the  Senate  on  July  27,  1979  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. On  September  10.  1979,  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research.  The  Subcommittee  con- 
sidered the  legislation  on  AprU  24,  1980  and 
ordered  It  reported  to  the  Pull  Committee 
without  amcndmenU.  On  May  8,  1980.  the 
Pull  Committee  considered  the  legislation 
and  ordered  It  reported  favorably  without 
amendments  to  the  Senate. 

m.    BACKCaOUND   or   SACCRAXnt    ISSUE 

Saccharin  was  first  discovered  In  a  Johns 
Hopkins  University  laboratory  In  1879  and 
thus  has  been  known  for  over  100  years.  Al- 
most Immediately  after  its  discovery,  sac- 
charin was  the  subject  of  scientific  scrutiny 
for  safety,  tn  1912.  saccharin  was  banned 
from  use  in  foods.  During  World  War  I.  re- 
duced sugar  supplies  prompted  the  lifting  of 
that  saccharin  ban.  In  1925,  after  a  lengthy 
lawsuit,  saccharin  was  once  again  allowed  In 
foodstuffs. 

Questions  about  the  safety  of  saccharin 
have  continued,  and  numerous  scientific 
"blue  ribbon"  panels  In  1911.  19SS  and  1974 
recommended  maximum  daily  limits  for  hu- 
man consuio:<tlon. 

In  Pebruary  1974.  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment initiated  a  two-generation  animal 
study  to  evaluate  the  toxicity  and  carcino- 
genicity of  OTS  (orthotoluenesulfonamlde). 
a  common  impurity  found  in  saccharin,  and 
OTS-free  saccharin.  The  study  on  saccharin 
was  the  third  experiment  In  which  rata  were 
exposed  to  saccharin  during  their  period  of 
development  in  the  uterus  and  then  through- 
out their  entire  life  span. 

The  two  previous  studies,  one  performed 
by  PDA  and  the  other  by  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation  (WARP),  had 
shown  an  increased  incidence  of  bladder  tu- 
mors in  male  rats,  but  had  left  unresolved 
the  question  of  whether  the  tumors  were 
caused  by  saccharin  itself  or  by  OTS.  The 
Canadian  study  was  designed  to  clarify  this 


question  by  testing  OTS  by  Itself  as  well  as 
by  testing  purified  saccharin  containing  only 
minimal  amounts  of  the  impurity. 

Six  groups  of  50  male  and  50  female  rats 
were  included  in  the  study:  a  control  group: 
3  groups  receiving  different  dose  levels  of 
OTS  (2.5,  26  and  250  milligrams  per  kUo- 
gram)  per  day;  a  group  receiving  6  percent 
saccharin  (2,500  mUligrams  per  kUogram  per 
day)  In  the  diet;  and  a  group  receiving  250 
miUlgrams  of  OTS  per  kilogram  per  day  and 
1  percent  anunonium  chloride  In  the  drink- 
ing water. 

The  doses  of  OTS  Incorporated  the  amount 
of  OTS,  ranging  from  0.6  to  25  milligrams 
per  kilogram  OTS  per  day.  which  may  have 
been  consiimed  by  animals  in  the  PDA  and 
WARP  studies  on  saccharin.  OTS,  a  weak 
carbonic  anhydrase  inhibitor,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  slightly  alkaline  urine, 
possibly  resulting  In  an  increased  Incidence 
of  bladder  stones.  Therefore,  ammonium 
chloride  was  added  to  the  drinking  water 
of  one  ATS  group  to  prevent  this  effect 
by  producing  a  more  acidic  urine.  The  rats 
were  observed  daUy,  their  weights  and  food 
consumption  recorded  weekly,  and  20  males 
of  each  generation  of  controls,  saccharin 
treated,  and  high-level  OTS  treated  animals 
with  and  without  anunonium  clilorlde  had 
urine  examined  at  e-montb  Intervals  for 
microscopic  calculi  and  parasite  eggs. 

The  resulu  of  the  Canadian  study  have 
been  evaluated  by  expert  pathologists,  in- 
cluding scientists  from  PDA  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  from  other  European  countries, 
as  weU  as  from  Canada. 

The  flndizigs  indicate  that  saccharin  caused 
bladder  tumors  In  test  animals.  Malignant 
bladder  tumors  were  detected  only  in  the 
saccharin  tested  rats,  and  the  difference  in 
Incidence  between  first  and  second  genera- 
tion males  and  controls  was  statistically 
significant.  Three  tumors  were  foiuid  in 
first  generation  males,  eight  in  second  gen- 
eration males  and  two  in  third  generation 
males.  In  addition,  eight  benign  bladder 
tumors  were  observed  in  saccharin-tested 
male  rats,  compared  to  a  total  of  six  benign 
tumors  In  the  OTS  group  and  one  In  the 
control  group. 

The  low  incidence  of  tumors  in  the  animals 
fed  OTS  seemed  to  clearly  resolve  the  earlier 
speculations,  based  on  the  FDA  and  WARP 
studies,  that  OTS  and  not  saccharin  may 
have  been  reqjonslble  for  the  cancers  in  the 
test  «nimniii  No  evidence  of  bladder  para- 
sites was  found  in  any  of  the  rats.  Micro- 
scopic crystals  were  found  in  the  urine,  but 
the  distribution  did  not  seem  to  be  related 
to  treatment.  Two  grossly  visible  bladder 
stones  were  found  in  rats  bearing  tumors, 
one  receiving  saccharin  and  the  other  receiv- 
ing OTS,  while  six  were  found  in  animals 
of  various  groups  without  bladder  tumors. 
There  was  no  significant  increase  In  bladder 
tiunors  in  any  of  the  groups  tested  with 
OTS. 

Baaed  on  the  Canadian  study,  on  April  14. 
1977.  the  PDA  issued  a  detailed  plan  for  end- 
ing the  use  of  saccharin  as  a  general  food 
additive.  The  proposal  included  banning  its 
use  in  foods  and  beverages,  in  cosmetics 
likely  to  be  ingested,  and  as  a  non-medical 
ingredient  l.i  drugs.  Also  proposed  was  the 
continued  marketing  of  saccharin  as  a  single- 
ingredient  drug  for  use  by  dlal>etlcs  and  oth- 
ers who  need  to  restrict  their  sugar  Intake 
for  medical  reasons. 

The  proposed  ban  evoked  a  storm  of  public 
protest  ranging  from  medical  and  scientific 
experts  questioning  the  wisdom  of  removing 
saczbarln  from  the  marketplace,  to  some  leg- 
islators, scientists  and  industry  representa- 
tives questioning  the  validity  of  the  scientific 
evidence.  In  addition,  various  consumer 
groups  wanted  "freedom  of  choice."  Others 
supported  the  FDA  action. 
In  order  to  clarify  some  of  these  issues. 


the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research  met  shortly  after  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  ban  in  executive  ses- 
sion with  a  panel  of  scientists  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  to  discuss  the  undertaking  of 
a  study  of  the  scientific  and  technical  Issues 
surrounding  the  saccharin  controversy. 

On  June  7.  1977,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  conducted 
a  public  bearing  on  the  saccharin  Issue.  Six 
members  of  the  OTA  panel  testified  at  the 
hearings.  Although  points  were  presented 
where  a  consensus  had  been  reached,  (such 
as  the  ability  of  current  testing  methods  to 
predict  whether  or  not  a  substance  is  likely 
to  cause  cancer,  and  that  animal  teslng  is 
valid  and  reliable  in  predicting  that  a  sub- 
stance will  produce  cancer  In  humans) .  there 
was  also  a  split  among  the  panel  members 
over  the  PDA  proposal  to  ban  saccharin. 
Three  supported  the  PDA  decision.  whUe 
three  others  supported  continued  marketing 
of  the  artificial  sweetener  as  a  food  additive 
with  warning  labels. 

The  OTA  panel  published  Its  report  In 
October  of  1977.  In  order  to  assess  the  cur- 
rent testing  methodology,  OTA  commissioned 
12  short-term  animal  tests  to  be  performed 
on  saccharin.  The  purpose  was  to  demon- 
strate to  Congress  the  nature  of  the  teats, 
the  speed  in  which  they  could  be  conducted 
and  their  usefulness  in  making  regtUatory 
decisions.  The  tests  were  also  conducted  to 
clarify  some  of  the  uncertainties  regarding 
the  carcinogenicity  of  saccharin.  Positive  re- 
sults in  short  term  tests  would  support  the 
long-term  tesU  which  showed  saccharin  to 
be  a  carcinogen. 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  OTA  re- 
port, 10  of  the  12  studies  were  completed. 
Three  of  the  10  tests  for  mutagenicity  were 
positive  indicating  that  saccharin  is  a  poten- 
tial carcinogen.  However,  the  report  did  indi- 
cate that  the  responses  were  w««k.  even  with 
high  dose  levels  of  saccharin. 

On  November  23.  1977.  the  Saccharin  Study 
and  Labeling  Act  was  enacted  (Pi.  95-203). 
The  law  established  a  moratMitmi  on  the 
banning  of  saccharin  for  18  months  untU 
May  23,  1979:  requested  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  to  study  the  health  risks 
and  benefits  associated  with  the  consump- 
tion of  saccharin  and  the  more  general  Issue 
of  national  food  safety  policy:  and  required 
warning  labels  on  foods  containing  saccharin 
and  warning  notices  about  saccharin  to  be 
pocted  m  retaU  food  ertabllahmenta. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  released 
the  first  report  required  by  the  Uw  on  No- 
vember 4,  1978.  ThU  report,  "Saccharin: 
Technical  Aaees«ient  of  Risks  and  BencAts- 
was  a  compiehenslTe  renew  of  the  available 
scientific  Information  on  the  artlflclal  sweet- 
ener The  study  reaffirmed  the  previous  con- 
clusions of  PDA  and  OTA  that  saccharin 
causes  cancer  In  test  animaU  and  that  It 
therefore  poeee  a  preaumptive  rl*  of  cancer 
to  humans.  _^  .. 

Three  new  human  epidemiology  sttidles 
have  recently  been  published.  The  results 
of  the  most  elaborate  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  coapon- 
sored  by  PDA,  Involving  9.000  people,  are  now 
available.  Although  no  Increased  relative  risk 
of  bladder  cancer  as  a  whole  from  the  use 
of  artlflclal  sweeteners  was  detected,  certain 
subgroups  showed  Increased  risk: 

"1  Heavy  users  of  artlflclal  sweeteners 
partictUarly  those  who  consumed  both  diet 
beverages  and  sugar  substitutes,  showed  a 
80  percent  Increase  risk  of  bladder  cancer. 
Heavy  use  was  deflned  as  sU  or  more  servings 
a  day  of  a  sugar  substitute  or  two  or  more 
eight-ounce  diet  beverages  a  day. 

"2  People  who  smoked  cigarettes  heavUy 
and  who  also  made  heavy  use  of  artlflclal 
sweeteners  showed  a  higher  risk  of  bladder 
cancer  than  heavy  smokers  who  did  not  use 
artlflclal  sweetners.  Heavy  cigarette  smokUig 
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w«B  dafliMd  M  more  Uuut  two  p«ck«  a  day 
for  man  and  inor*  than  on*  pack  a  day  for 
wtaiMa.  Study  autlion  notad  that  aaoctaarln 
»ni<  eyvlamataa  may  anhanca  the  cancar- 
5^wti.«g  affaeto  of  haavy  cigaratta  amoklng. 

"3.  Tboaa  woman  who  normally  would  ba 
at  low  rtak  for  bladder  c*nc«r,  but  who  con- 
■umad  aucar  aubetitutaa  or  diet  beverages 
twiea  or  more  a  day.  had  a  60  percent  greater 
rWt  of  bladder  cancer  compared  with  aimllar 
woman  who  nerer  uaed  artificial  sweeteners. 
The  rlak  laeraaaad  with  the  amount  of  arti- 
ficial swaatenars  uMd.". 

Baaad  on  theae  data,  the  authors  estimated 
that  low-rtsk  women  who  never  uaed  artificial 
swaeteaars  had  an  estimated  yearly  rate  of 
about  fiva  cases  of  bladder  cancer  per  100,000 
while  "'"""^y  women  who  consumed  sugar 
rabatltutaa  or  diet  bereragee  twice  a  day  or 
mora  had  an  aatlmated  yearly  rate  of  an  addU 
tlonal  three  cases  per  100.000. 

The  authors  of  the  study  concluded  that 
while  the  poaltlve  association  In  the  study 
did  not  iwrtaMlsh  a  causal  link  between  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  and  bladder  cancer,  saccha- 
rin and  cyclaniate  should  be  regarded  as  po- 
tential rlak  factors  for  human  bladder  cancer 
based  on  the  results  of  this  study  plus  pre- 
vious experiments  in  laboratory  animals. 
They  added,  however,  that  the  possibility 
could  not  be  excluded  that  the  positive  asso- 
ciations found  for  certain  subgroupa  repre- 
sented chance  varlatlona. 

They  said  the  findings  of  this  study  appear 
coostatant  with  the  reeults  of  animal  studies 
that  concluded  saccharin  was  a  weak  animal 
carcinogen  when  given  alone  and  may  also 
enhance   the  carcinogenic   action   of   other 


On*  purpoae  of  the  study  was  to  examine 
the  conclusions  of  previous,  smaller  studies 
that  found  a  60  percent  Increased  risk  of 
bladder  cancer  among  men  who  consunM 
sugar  substitutes.  The  NCI  study  did  not 
confirm  the  60  percent  rate.  The  investlgatMv 
said  the  increased  risk  of  bladder  cancer  to 
males  In  the  NCI  study,  from  average  use  of 
sugar  sutaatltutes.  would  not  exceed  18  per- 
cent. 

The  authors  cautioned  that  further  anal- 
ysis of  the  preliminary  data  will  be  needed 
to  separate  with  precision  the  effects  of  sac- 
charin and  cydamate.  Cyclamate  was  the 
predominant  artificial  sweetener  used  during 
the  IMO's;  after  FDA  banned  its  use  in  1970. 
saccharin  became  the  only  artificial  sweet- 
ener available  In  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thora  also  noted  that  the  study  could  not 
aassaa  the  effects  of  consuming  artificial 
sweetanera  during  pregnancy  or  In  early 
childhood. 

Nd'B  study,  the  largaat  of  Its  type  ever 
conducted,  comprised  interviews  from  March 
1978  to  June  1979.  with  more  than  3.000  blad- 
der cancer  patients  and  almost  6.000  people 
from  the  general  population  who  did  not 
have  cancer,  but  who  were  similar  In  age 
and  sex.  Three  of  every  four  persons  in  the 
study  were  men. 

Bladder  cancer  Is  three  times  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  In  women,  and  Is  more 
common  among  cigarette  smokers  and  ^n^nng 
workers  exposed  to  certain  chemicals  on  the 
job. 

A  second  study,  published  in  the  New 
*ng>and  Journal  of  Medicine  on  March  6, 
IMO  and  conducted  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Publle  Health,  involved  892  cancer  patients 
and  538  controls.  The  researchers  said,  "This 
study  suggests  that,  ss  a  group,  users  of  arti- 
ficial sweeteners  have  little  or  no  excess  risk 
of  cancer  of  the  lower  urinary  tract." 

But  they  said  three  interpretations  were 
eonatatent  with  the  findings:  that  "the  ex- 
poaurea  that  have  been  sustained  to  artificial 
sweeteners  are  not  carcino^nlc  for  the  hu- 
man bladder":  that  "artificial  sweeteners  are 
carcinogens  but  weak  enough  for  their  ef- 
feeta  to  be  dlfllcult  to  perceive":  or  that 
"sttflelent  time  for  an  obvious  carcinogenic 


effect  to  appear  has  not  yet  alapaed  since 
relatively  heavy  expoaur*  to  artificial  sweet- 
eners began  in  the  1980's." 

Th*  third  study,  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Health  Foundation,  involved  367  bladder 
cancer  patients  and  367  controls.  The  study 
found  "no  asaodatlon  •  •  •  between  use  of 
artificial  swaeteners  or  diet  beverages  and 
bladder  cancer."  Although  the  study's  find- 
ings did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  sac- 
charin use  causes  bladder  cancer,  the  au- 
thors state  that  it  Is  possible  that  the  ab- 
sence of  a  demonstrable  association  may  be 
due  to  InsulBcient  sample  size. 

la  an  editorial  in  the  New  Kn gland  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  March  6,  1980,  Or.  Robert 
Hoovar,  director  ot  the  Environmental  Bpi- 
demlology  Branch  at  NCI  and  author  of  the 
NCI-FDA  study  reported  In  December,  com- 
mented on  his  and  the  Harvard  study. 

"The  evidence  is  that  little.  If  any,  current 
bladder  cancer  is  due  to  the  consumption  of 
artificial  sweeteners  at  the  doeee  and  in  the 
manner  In  wtilch  sweeteners  were  commonly 
consumed  In  the  past.  •  •   • 

"The  findings  of  theae  studies  can  be  inter- 
preted as  being  consistent  with  the  labora- 
tory (animal)  evidence  suggesting  that  sac- 
charin Is  a  weak  carcinogen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  findings  can  also  be  interpreted  as 
showing  no  evidence  of  carcinogenicity.  •  •  • 
The  correct  or  more  prudent  interpretation 
will  probably  be  a  matter  (or  conjecture  and 
debate  for  some  time.  •   •   • 

"When  all  the  evidence  of  toxicity  is 
weighed  against  the  lack  of  objective  evi- 
dence of  benefit,  any  use  (of  saccharin)  by 
nondlabetlc  children  or  pregnant  women, 
heavy  use  by  young  women  of  chlldbearlng 
age.  and  excessive  use  by  anyone  are  Ill- 
advised  and  should  be  actively  discouraged 
by  the  medical  community." 

FDA  believes  that  the  studies  recently  re- 
ported are  consistent  with  the  view,  based  on 
animal  studies,  that  saccharin  Is  a  weak  car- 
cinogen and  that  saccharin  may  pose  a  risk 
to  certain  people  such  as  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  and  children. 

IT.     HXAEINC 

A  hearing  on  saccharin  was  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scientific  Re- 
search on  May  9.  1979.  The  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee  were: 

Robblns.  Frederick  C..  MX).,  dean.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University,  School  of  Medi- 
cine: T.  Colin  Campbell,  professor  of  nutri- 
tional biochemistry.  Cornell  University:  Em- 
manuel nxber,  M.D.,  chairman.  Department 
of  Pathology,  University  of  Toronto:  and 
Joyce  C.  McCann.  PhX>.,  Department  of  Bio- 
chemistry, University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Kennedy.  Donald.  Ph.  D..  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Kellen.  Robert  H..  president.  Calorie  Con- 
trol Council:  Ellen  Haas,  director.  Consumer 
Division  Community  Nutrition  Institute; 
William  J.  QUI.  Ph.  D..  vice  president,  re- 
search and  technical  service.  Pepslco.,  Inc.; 
William  B.  SchiUtz.  Esquire:  Public  Citizen 
Litigation  Group.  Health  Research  Group: 
Grace  Powers  Monaco.  Esquire,  the  Candle- 
lighters:  Fred  W.  Whltehouse.  M.D..  president, 
American  Diabetes  Association. 

Karkins.  Robert  W.,  Ph.  D..  vice  president — 
sdentiflc  affairs.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  accompanied  by  Stephen  A. 
Brown,  vice  president  and  general  counsel. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Numerous   additional    written   statements 
were  received  for  Inclusion  into  the  hearing 
record.   Differing   opinions  on   what   to  do 
about  sacdiarln  were  presented. 
V.  coMttrmx  virws 

The  Committee  believes  it  Is  approprlaite 
to  extend  until  June  30.  1981  the  moratori- 
um on  Food  and  Drug  Admdnlrtration  reg- 


ulatory efforta  to  remove  saoeharls  from  tiM 
market.  Under  current  law.  FDA  la  requlrad 
to  remove  from  the  marlMt  any  additive  that 
is  unsafe  or  is  found  to  cause  cancer  in  ap- 
propriate anlmaJ  or  human  studies.  Although 
the  process  of  removing  saccharin  from  the 
maj-ket  would  take  at  lea»t  IS  months  to 
complete,  the  Committee's  aoUon  to  extend 
the  nvoratorium  makes  it  clear  that  thla 
process  should  not  begin  at  this  time. 

Although  the  Committee  beUevee  that  the 
saccharin  controversy  Is  an  ln)|X>rtant  one. 
It  should  not  be  omialdered  in  Isolation  from 
overall  food  safety  policy.  The  Oongreaa 
should  not  be  asked  to  intervene  in  the 
regulatory  process  and  overrule  existing 
statutes  on  a  product-by-product  basis  as 
la  currently  the  case.  The  Conmilttee  be- 
Uevee that  If  current  regulatory  statutes  do 
not  permit  these  issues  to  be  fairly  resolved, 
then  those  sitatutes  should  be  reexamined. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sdencee  has  re- 
cently reviewed  our  food  safety  laws  and 
oonduded : 

"The  law  has  become  complicated,  In- 
fiexlble  and  inconsistent  In  implempntatlon. 
Although  complex  in  itself,  the  law  is  Inade- 
quate to  meet  changing  and  Increasing  prob- 
lems of  food  safety." 

The  Committee  bellevea  that  this  conclu- 
sion In  light  of  the  growing  number  of  con- 
troversies about  individual  products  argues 
for  a  thorough  and  complete  congressional 
reexamination  of  the  food  safety  laws.  The 
extension  of  the  moratorium  until  June  30, 
1981  will  give  the  Committee  the  time  to 
complete  such  an  examination.  It  is  the 
Committee's  Intent  to  reach  final  resolution 
on  saccharin  in  its  proper  perspective  as 
part  of  overall  food  safety  policy. 

The  Committee  does  not  intend  its  action 
in  extending  the  saooharln  moratorium  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  the  view 
that  studies  to  date  have  proven  saccharin 
is  safe  for  human  consumption.  The  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  many  people,  includ- 
ing diabetics  and  others  on  special  diets,  want 
a  no-calorle  or  low-calorie  substitute  for 
sugar  and  that  at  the  present  time  saccharin 
Is  the  only  noncalorlc  substance  available. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  American 
people  would  prefer  an  alternative  non- 
nutritive  sweetener,  that  is  not  subject  to  so 
many  questions  of  safety  and  carcinogenicity. 
Therefore,  the  Conunittee  hopes  that  in  the 
next  year  Industry  will  make  a  determined 
effort  to  develop  a  safe  alternative  to  sac- 
charin. 

The  Committee  felt  strongly  that  during 
the  original  18-month  moratorium  that  con- 
sumers should  be  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  know  which  products  contain 
saccharin  so  that  they  could  make  personal 
Judgments  concerning  Its  use. 

The  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act, 
therefore,  authorized  Secretary  to  place 
warning  labels  on  products  containing  sac- 
charin and  required  retail  establishments 
that  sell  saccharin  or  food  containing  saccha- 
rin to  prominently  display  a  notice  of  the 
risks  to  health  that  may  be  related  to  the 
use  of  saccharin.  This  requirement  is  un- 
changed and  refiects  the  Conunittee's  con- 
tinued support  of  consumer  choice  in  this 
matter. 

VI.  COST  csmcA'rE 

U.S.  ConcBXss, 
CoifcacssioNAL  Busorr  Omcx, 

Wasntngton.  D.C.,  May  9. 1980. 
Hon.  Hakkison  A.  WnxiAiis,  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  emd  Human 
Resources.  VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
DcAB  Ma.  Chaibiian:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  reviewed 
H.R.  44S3,   a  bill  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act,  as  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  on  May  8.  1980. 
The  bill  extends  to  June  30,  1981  the  ban 
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on  actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
catloa  and  Welfare  to  restrict  saccharin  use. 
Baaed  on  our  review,  it  is  expected  that  no 
additional  cost  to  the  government  will  be  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Sincerely, 

ROBKKT  D.  RnSCHAUOl, 

(For  Alice  M.  Rivlln.  Director) . 
vn.  axouLAToaT  impact  BTsmtxirr 

The  Committee  antlcipstes  that  there  will 
be  little  If  any  additional  regulatory  Impact 
because  of  this  legislation.  The  bill  merely 
extends  the  original  moratorium  as  enacted 
under  the  Saccharin  Study  and  Labeling  Act 
(SSLA)  (Public  Law  95-203)  which  expired 
on  May  33.  1979  to  June  30.  1981.  There  are 
now  new  labeling  or  testing  requirements  in 
this  bill  only  the  effective  date  has  been 
changed.  Posters  and  notices  will  continue  to 
be  distributed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
products  or  by  their  trade  associations.  There 
may  be  some  minimal  costs  to  Industry  for 
additional  posters  for  display  in  retail  stores, 
however,  this  should  be  incurred  only  where 
new  stores  are  opened  or  existing  posters 
need  to  be  replaced  because  of  damage  or 
other  similar  reasons. 

Manufacturers  of  products  containing 
saccharin  will  not  incur  additional  expenses 
related  to  labeling  changes  because  the  basic 
labeling  requirements — prescribed  by  the  law 
Itself  (section  4) — are  unchanged  and  have 
been  implemented  during  the  initial  mora- 
torium. 

vm.  Toras  nr  oomiottib 

Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
the  following  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  in  com- 
mittee: 

All  members  of  the  Committee  voted  to 
favorably  report  the  blU  except  that  Senator 
Nelson  abstained. 

XX.  sccnoM-BT-sccnoir  *xai.tsib 

The  bill  contains  one  section. 

The  bill  amends  section  3  of  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  (Public  Law  95-203) 
to  extend  the  prohibition  on  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  Is  provided  for  in  section  3,  from 
May  23,  1979  until  June  30.  1981. 

X.   CHAMCES    IN   EXlSTiWO  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  enclosed  in  light 
brackets;  new  matter  printed  In  Italic) : 

sacnoN  3  or  thx  sacchaexn  stodt  and 

LABELING   ACT 

See.  3.  During  the  (IS-monthJ  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  June  30,  1981;  the  Secre- 
tary— 

( 1 )  may  not  amend  or  revoke  the  interim 
food  additive  regulation  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  applicable 
to  saccharin  and  oublished  on  March  15. 
1977  (section  180.37  of  part  180.  subcbiq>- 
ter  B.  chapter  I.  title  21.  Code  of  Federal 
RegiUatlons  (42  Fed.  Reg.  14638)).  or 

(3)  may,  except  as  provided  in  section  4 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  section, 
not  take  any  other  action  under  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  sale  or  distribution  of  saccharin, 
any  food  permitted  by  such  interim  food  ad- 
ditive regulation  to  contain  saccharin,  or 
any  drug  or  cosmetic  containing  saccharin. 
Bolely  on  the  basis  of  the  carcinogenic  or 
other  toxic  effect  of  saccharin  as  determined 
by  any  study  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  Involved  human  studies  or  ani- 
mal testing,  or  both. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
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pleased  to  Join  the  chairman  of  the  c(Mn- 
mittee  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  saccharin  ban  moratcniiim  until 
June  30.  1983. 

In  March  1977.  more  than  4  years 
ago,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
aimounced  its  intenticm  to  remove  sac- 
charin from  the  market.  The  provocation 
for  FDA's  announcement  was  a  Canadian 
animal  study  that  demonstrated  that  sac- 
charin caused  cancer  in  rats.  Under  the 
so-called  Delaney  clause  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  any  food 
additive  found  to  cause  cancer  in  humans 
or  animain  must  be  taken  off  the  market. 

All  of  us  remember  the  public  outcry 
over  the  FDA  announcement.  Initially, 
the  American  people  reacted  with  shock 
and  disbelief,  ridiculing  the  decision  and 
the  regulatory  agency  that  made  it. 
Months  later  the  ccmtroversy  had  not 
subsided  but.  rather,  had  broadened  to 
the  point  where  the  scientific  community 
was  divided,  the  medical  profession  was 
divided,  and  the  public  remained  deeply 
skeptical. 

On  November  23. 1977,  after  months  of 
congressional  deUberation,  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  was  signed  mto 
law.  Under  the  act.  FDA  was  prohibited 
from  taking  any  action  to  change  the 
status  of  saccharin  as  a  food  additive  for 
18  months,  or  until  June  23. 1979.  A  study 
was  mandated  to  assess  available  infor- 
mation respectmg  the  carcinogenicity  or 
toxicity  of  saccharin.  Finally,  the  legis- 
lation required  warning  labels  be  placed 
on  saccharin-containing  food  products. 
Subsequent  legislation,  signed  June  17. 
1980,  extended  the  moratorium  to  June 
30.  1981. 

A  substantial  tunount  of  new  and  con- 
flicting information  has  come  to  light 
over  the  past  4  years.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  confirmed  that  saccharin 
is  a  low-level  animal  carcinogen  and  ad- 
vised that,  almost  without  exception, 
animal  carcinogens  are  human  carcino- 
gens. The  Academy  concluded,  however, 
that— 

The  (food)  law  has  become  complicated, 
inflexible  and  inconsistent  in  implementa- 
tion. Although  complex  in  Itself,  the  law  is 
inadequate  to  meet  changing  and  increasing 
problems  of  food  safety. 

More  than  a  dozen  epidemiological 
studies  have  been  conducted  with  varying 
results  and  mterpretatitms. 

But  despite  the  activity  of  the  past  4 
years,  we  are  really  no  closer  to  resolving 
the  fimdamental  public  health  and  pub- 
Uce  poKcy  dilemmas  raised  by  the  sac- 
charin controversy. 

How  reliably  can  we  predict  whether 
chemicals  have  the  potential  to  cause 
cancer  in  man?  If  a  substance  causes 
cancer  in  animals,  does  it  cause  cancer 
in  man?  Can  we  extrapolate  the  degree 
of  human  risk  from  animal  studies? 
Should  carcinogens  be  automatically  re- 
moved from  the  market  or  should  there 
be  an  analysis  of  benefits  and  risks?  If 
a  substance  has  both  benefits  and  risks, 
who  should  decide  whether  the  risk 
should  be  taken — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  the  individual?  What  is  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  a  Federal  health  reg- 
ulatory agency?  Is  it  to  provide  indi- 
viduals with  sufficient  information  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  judg- 


ments, or  is  it  to  protect  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  its  best  scientific  evalua- 
tion? Can  consumers  be  provided  with 
sufficient  information  to  make  intonned 
judgments  on  their  own  in  public  health 
matters?  When  is  it  appropriate  for  a 
regulatory  agency  to  provide  informa- 
tion and  allow  individual  assumption  of 
risk?  When  is  it  appropriate  for  the  reg- 
ulatory agency  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
individual?  What  is  meant  by  the  term 
"safe"?  Is  there  absolute  safety?  If  not, 
how  does  the  risk-benefit  decision  get 
made  and  by  whom? 

These  are  questions  that  will  not  be 
answered  simply  by  extending  the  sac- 
charin ban  moratorium  for  an  additicxial 
2-year  period.  Instead,  we  must  ccHnmit 
ourselves  to  an  in-depth  reexamination 
of  this  Nation's  food  policy  and  laws  with 
the  goal  of  making  statutory  revisions 
consistent  with  the  changing  and  in- 
creasing problems  of  food  safety.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  shares  that  com- 
mitment and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  reach 
that  goal.* 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day with  Senators  Hatch  and  Kennedy. 
I  am  sponsoring  a  oill  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  prohibition  against  Govern- 
ment action  to  ban  saccharin.  Two  years 
ago  I  introduced  similar  legislation 
which  delayed  the  saccharin  ban  through 
June  1981.  That  legislation.  Public  Law 
96-354,  expires  on  June  30.  1981.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  must  take  immediate 
action  to  keep  saccharin  on  the  maiicet 
beyond  that  date.  The  legislation  I  am 
spcMisoring  today  will  be  effective  imme- 
diately upon  enactment  by  the  Ccmgress. 

The  case  of  saccharin  is  unique.  Today, 
the  Reagan  administration  supports  my 
belief  that  the  benefits  of  saccharin  far 
outweigh  its  risks.  Just  last  Saturday. 
May  16.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Richard  Schweiker  said  that  he 
is  committed,  as  I  am.  to  allowing  our 
citizens  freedom  of  choice  in  this  matter. 
However,  the  controversy  about  public 
consumpticxi  of  saccharin  does  not  end 
with  our  agreement  that  it  should  be 
available  on  the  market.  It  centers 
around  the  Delaney  clause,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1958  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  which  would  force  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  withdraw 
saccharin  from  the  market.  Until  that 
amendment  is  repealed,  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  enact  legislatiwi  which 
legally  extends  a  moratorium  on  the  ban 
of  saccharin. 

We  must  weigh  the  risks  of  saccharin 
versus  its  benefits.  I  simply  believe  that 
scientists  must  determine  with  greater 
precision  the  cancer  risk  posed  by  sac- 
charin before  we  impose  a  ban  on  it.  as 
the  Delaney  clause  reouires.  My  constit- 
uents share  this  beUef.  They  have  writ- 
ten to  me  with  penetrating  candor  which 
made  me  stop  and  think  about  this  issue 
with  great  care. 

What  was  so  different  about  these  let- 
ters is  that  often  a  Senator  gets  letters 
from  industry  sources  or  from  organized 
JTOUDS.  many  of  them  form  letters,  and 
the  rest  merely  unoredictable.  However, 
these  were  from  individuals  who  were 
either  diabetic  or  had  been  dieting  with 
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great  difficulty.  Products  like  diet  colas, 
sugarless  desserts,  sugarless  mints,  and 
other  similar  foods  helped  them  to  have 
something  sweet  despite  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  to  stick  to  a  rigid  diet. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  few  of 
these  letters  because  they  are  from  in- 
dividuals personally  affected  by  the 
availability  of  saccharin.  One  lady  wrote ; 

with  the  help  oX  many  products  contain- 
ing saccharin,  I'ye  loat  64  pounds.  I  still  have 
to  loM  100  more  or  I  shall  surely  die.  I  am 
34  years  old  and  I'm  doing  everything  In  my 
pover  to  avoid  early  death. 

I  know  from  reading  this  letter  that 
it  was  genuine,  and  deserved  my  atten- 
tion. This  woman  also  wrote. 

!>•  done  all  I  can  to  avoid  early  deach.  One 
thing  that  I've  done  Is  to  quit  smoking. 
Smoking  can  cause  cancer.  But  saccharin 
has  never  caused  a  single  case  of  cancer  In 
human  beings.  Please  help  me  by  changing 
the  law. 

I  also  received  a  most  touching  letter 
in  scrawled  handwriting  from  a  little  12- 
year-old  boy  by  the  name  of  Kenny  in 
Marysville,  Calif.,  who  wrote : 

My  best  friend's  little  sister  has  diabetes 
and  If  a  law  la  passed  to  get  rid  of  saccharin. 
she  will  have  no  diet  drinks  for  her  or  any- 
body else.  Please  change  the  law. 

Another  letter  came  from  a  young  girl 
who0e  grandmother  has  diabetes.  She 
wrote: 

My  grandmother  Is  03  years  old  and  has 
diabetes.  This  disease  has  caused  deteriora- 
tion In  her  eyesight,  leaving  her  unable  to 
read  or  watch  television.  One  of  the  few  en- 
joyments she  has  now  is  the  pleasure  of 
food,  and  because  her  diet  is  so  limited  due 
to  the  diabetes,  a  true  treat  for  her  is  sugar- 
leas  Ice  cream  and  candy.  It  would  be  ter- 
rible If  you  took  this  pleasure  away  from 
her.  Please  change  the  law  and  protect  her 
rights. 

Evearyone  has  known  someone  who.  af- 
ter a  romantic  breakup,  has  gained 
weight  because  they  began  to  overeat. 
Candy  is  an  assurance  that  someone 
loves  you,  approves  of  you.  And  the 
withdrawal  of  candy  means  disapproval, 
the  withdrawal  of  love.  "Ilierefore,  even 
if  for  medical  reasons  you  must  give  up 
sweets,  you  need  the  taste  of  sweetness. 
Saccharin  and  its  related  products  fill 
this  need.  Now  that  the  Government  has 
taken  away  cvclamates  and  sacchar  n  is 
all  that  is  left,  there  has  been  tremend- 
ous support  from  the  public  for  sac- 
charin to  reman  on  the  market. 

Quite  simply.  I  think  people  should  be 
allowed  greater  freedom  of  choice  than 
they  now  have.  We  in  Congress  have  a 
strange  inclination  toward  protection- 
ism. We  cannot  protect  people  from 
everything,  and  presuming  to  think  that 
we  can  is  the  utmost  arrogance.  I  agree 
that  there  has  to  be  some  central  van- 
tage po'nt  from  which  to  oversee  the 
well-being  of  the  general  public,  but  I 
also  believe  that  we  carry  this  to  ex- 
tremes for  too  often.  TTiere  are  some 
serious  dangers  which  have  to  be  con- 
tained and /or  eliminated,  but  for  ques- 
tonable  substances  such  as  saccharin. 
I  say  let  the  individual  make  the  deci- 
son  as  to  whether  or  not  he  consumes. 

We  are  public  servants,  elected  to 
serve  the  pe(H>le.  not  regulate  them.  It 
certainly  seems  strange  to  me  that  we 
give    people    credit    for    being    smart 


enough  to  elect  every  one  of  us,  but  ques- 
tion their  Judgment  when  it  comes  to 
taking  care  of  themselves. 

The  main  point  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  that  we  must  allow  people  some  free- 
dom of  choice.  We  cannot  decide  for 
them  what  is  and  what  is  not  potentially 
harmful  in  every  instance.  Certainly,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  at>solutely  dangerous  products 
and  situations,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
impose  our  Judgments  on  them  in  every 
case.  With  saccharin,  where  its  harmful 
effects  have  not  been  confirmed,  we 
should  not  automatically  prohibit  its 
consumption.  In  short,  we  must  act  with 
reason  and  thoughtfulness. 

Thank  you. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pryor)  : 
S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
earned  on  the  All  Savers  Certificate  of- 
fered only  at  savings  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  an  Finance. 

TAX  B>EAK  rOR  SAVZBS 

O  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  regulated  financial  institutions 
are  continuing  to  suffer  a  massive  out- 
flow of  deposits.  While  the  thrift  industry 
has  borne  the  bnmt  of  these  withdrawals, 
many  commercial  banks  and  credit 
unions  are  also  suffering  substantial  sav- 
ings outflows.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  situation,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  an  effort  by  savers  to  earn  a  fair  rate 
of  return  on  their  savings  in  a  period  of 
inflation. 

I  believe  that  savers  with  a  few  dollars 
to  invest  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
rate  of  interest  as  savers  with  $10,000  or 
more  to  invest.  I  also  believe  that  the 
rate  of  interest  both  types  of  savers  can 
earn  should  be  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn possible,  determined  by  a  free  mar- 
ketplace. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980  which 
phases  out  interest  rate  controls  over  the 
next  5  years.  One  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  this  extended  phase  out  period  is  that 
regulated  financial  institutions  have  lent 
out  money  at  relatively  low  rates  of  inter- 
est for  extended  periods  of  time  in  reli- 
ance on  interest  rate  controls.  Many 
Members  felt  that  these  institutions 
should  be  provided  a  period  of  time  In 
which  to  adjust  their  portfolios  so  that 
they  could  compete  effectively  in  a  free 
marketplace. 

In  hindsight,  it  is  easy  to  say  that  in- 
terest rate  controls  were  a  mistake  and 
that  savers  today  should  not  be  penalized 
for  the  Federal  Government's  past  mis- 
takes. I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
when  controls  were  imposed  and  al- 
though I  voted  to  end  controls,  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  stand 
by  its  commitments  and  not  wreak  fl- 
nancial  ruin  on  citizens  and  institutions 
that  find  themselves  in  financial  difficulty 
because  they  have  done  precisely  what 
the  Federal  Government  has  directed 
them  to  do. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment to  cu:hieve  the  dual  goals  of  stand- 
ing by  its  commitments  and  allowing 
savers  to  earn  the  highest  after-tax  rate 
of  return  possible  on  their  savings.  Under 
the  All  Savers  Tax  Act  individuals  would 
be  aUowed  to  exclude  the  Federal  taxa- 
tion $1,000 — $2,000  on  a  joint  return— 
of  interest  earned  on  a  1-year  savings 
certificate  established  at  a  bank,  credit 
union,  or  savings  and  loan  institution 
between  July  1,  1981,  and  June  30,  1982. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  this  exclusion  the 
rate  of  return  on  the  certificate  could 
not  exceed  70  percent  of  the  average 
yield  on  1-year  Treasury  bills. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefiy  explain 
the  reasons  behind  the  various  features 
of  this  proposal.  In  order  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  substantial  saving,  but  limit 
the  revenue  Impact  on  the  Treasury,  the 
exclusion  is  limited  both  as  to  amount— 
$1.000/$2,000  on  a  Joint  return — and  to 
time — 1  year.  Since  the  first  of  these  cer- 
tificates would  not  mature  until  July  1, 
1982.  the  economy  would  have  the  benefit 
of  this  saving  prior  to  the  point  in  time 
the  Treasury  would  incur  any  revenue 
loss. 

In  addition,  the  1-year  maturity  will 
attract  the  type  of  stable  savings  which 
tnily  contributes  to  capital  formation.  A 
rate  of  return  not  in  excess  of  70  percent 
of  the  Treasury  bill  rate  will  attract 
lower  cost  lendable  funds  into  institu- 
tions. Since  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  uses 
to  which  these  lower  cost  deposits  can 
be  put,  they  can  be  lent  to  small  busi- 
nesses, home  purchasers,  and  farmers  at 
affordable  rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  combination  of 
a  $l,000/$2,090  exclusion  limit  and  the 
70-percent  ceiling  will  mean  that  these 
accounts  will  be  of  greatest  appeal  to 
taxpayers  in  the  30-percent  bracket  and 
above.  This  would  include  a  great  many 
American  taxpayers  since  the  average 
marginal  income  tax  rate  for  individuals 
in  1981  is  estimated  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  staff  to  be  32.2 
percent. 

The  United  States  League  of  Savings 
Associations  estimates  that  as  much  as 
$180  billion  in  new  savings  could  be  at- 
tracted to  banks,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
c'ations,  and  credit  unions  as  a  result  of 
this  proposal.  The  league  also  estimates 
that  perhaps  as  much  as  $80  billion  of 
this  could  find  its  way  into  the  housing- 
specialized  savings  and  loan  business. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal will  help  achieve  two  goals  of  para- 
mount importance.  First,  it  will  give 
regulated  depository  institutions  a  com- 
petitive instrument  with  which  to  at- 
tract new  savings  and  maintain  their 
financial  stability  during  the  phaseout 
of  Federal  interest  rate  controls.  Second, 
it  provides  savers  who  utilize  the  new 
certificate  with  an  after  tax  rate  of  re- 
turn which  approximates  a  free  market 
rate  while  helping  assure  those  savers 
who  do  not  utilize  the  new  certificate 
that  their  rate  of  return  will  not  be  di- 
minished through  the  enactment  of  new 
Federal  interest  limitations.* 


Bv  Mr.  McCLURE  (bv  request) : 
8.  1280.  A  bill  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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DXorrAL  OABTOcaAPHT  rum  act  or  issi 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  revolving  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  which  accompa- 
nied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary, 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
proposal  prepared  by  the  Department  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fc^ows: 

S.  1380 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  referred  to  as  the  "Digital  Car- 
tography Fund  Act  of  1081". 

Sec.  2.  DicrrAL  CAmrocRAPHT  Pown. — (a) 
There  Is  hereby  established,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  a  "Digital  Cartography 
Pund"  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Pund") 
to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund.  This  Pund 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  llnxlta- 
tion,  for  financing  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  digital  cartographic  data  of 
uniform  standards  developed  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after referred  to  as  "the  Secretary")  Is  here- 
by authorised  to  capitalize  In  the  Pund,  at 
cost  less  depreciation,  any  real  and  personal 
property  which  the  Secretary  determines  is 
currently  being  used  In  connection  with  the 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Fimd. 

(c)  The  Pund  shaU  be  credited  with  any 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding or  Increasing  capital,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  483a, 
with  all  collections  from  users  of  digital 
cartographic  rtatn,  Including  any  refunds, 
advance  payments  made  for  specific  products 
and  services,  or  other  amounts  received  In 
connection  with  activities  of  the  Pund. 
Amounts  received  in  addition  to  those 
amounts  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, are  excess  to  the  effective  operation 
of  the  Fund  shall  be  covered  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  Data  Usns'  Pixa. — (a)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  6  U.S.C.  552  and 
31  US.C.  483a.  the  SecreUry  is  authorized 
to  charge  all  users  amounts  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution 
of  digital  cartographic  data,  Including  de- 
preciation of  equipment  and  accrued  annual 
leave. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  562.  digital  cartographic  data  shall  be 
available  only  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  sell  such 
data  subject  to  agreements  which  preclude 
reproduction  or  further  dissemination  of  the 
dau. 

Sec.  4.  Recttlations  ro«  Cabbting  Out 
PaovisiONS. — The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  of  ArrmopuATiONS. — 
There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated te  .034 .000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  in  subsequent  years  for 
capital  of  the  Fund  until  such  time  as  the 
Pund  becomes  iself -sustaining. 


VS.  Department  or  the  iNTSaioa, 
OmcB  or  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Man  13. 198X. 
Hon.  Oeorce  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  pro- 
posal "To  establish  a  revolving  fund  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior",  which  would 
be  cited  as  the  "Digital  Cartography  Pund 
Act  of  1981  ". 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  propKissI  would  establish  a  revolving 
fund,  the  Digital  Cartography  Pund  (Fund), 
which  would  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  financing  the  production  and 
distribution  of  digital  cartographic  data  of 
uniform  standards  developed  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Establishment  of  the  Pund 
would  enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Geological  Survey,  to 
manage  the  costs  and  income  related  to  the 
conduct  of  its  ongoing  Digital  Mapping  Pro- 
gram, which  produces  digital  cartographic 
data  from  the  Survey's  maps  and  related 
products  in  formats  suitable  for  computer- 
based  analysis.  The  resulting  Digital  Car- 
tographic Data  Base  includes  categories  of 
data  common  to  many  users'  needs,  such  as 
elevation  data,  hydrography,  transportation 
networks,  and  other  base  features.  We  note 
that  thematic  cartographic  data  developed 
by  other  agencies,  which  is  specifically  re- 
lated to  their  missions,  would  not  l>e  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

Throughout  Its  history,  cartographic  sur- 
veys have  been  an  Integral  part  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey's  activities  for  carrying  out 
its  basic  mission.  The  Geological  Survey's 
activities  have  previously  been  expanded  b> 
the  (Congress  through  annual  approprlationa 
for  topographic  surveys  and  mapping,  and 
through  specific  assignments  made  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

We  believe  that  through  establishment  of 
a  revolving  fund,  this  proposal  wlU  ensure 
that  the  fuU  costs  of  the  Digital  Mapping 
Program  will  be  recovered.  To  that  end,  the 
proposal  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
charge  aU  users  of  the  digital  cartographic 
data,  and  to  preclude  unauthorized  use  of 
that  data.  Appropriations  wlU  be  needed 
only  for  initial  capital  of  the  Pund  or  to 
Increase  capitalization  until  the  Pund  Is 
self-sustaining. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  pro- 
posal is  enclosed. 

We  urge  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal,  which  we  believe  It  is 
in  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Watt. 
Secretary. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analtsis 

Sec.  1.  Cltee  a  short  Utle,  "Digital  Car- 
tography Pund  Act  of  1981".  for  the  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Digital  Cartography  Fund — 

bUbUshes  the  Fund  without  fiscal  year 
limitation; 

Allows  assets  to  be  capitalized  in  the  Fund: 

Establiahes  means  by  which  monies  can  be 
credited  to  the  Fund; 

Allows  assets  to  be  ci4>ltalized  In  the  Fund; 
and 

Provkles  for  deposit  of  excess  monies  to  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  3.  Data  Users'  Pees — 

Requires  tiiat  pricing  of  data  be  designed 
to  recover  costs;  and 

Authorizes  the  sale  of  the  data  subject  to 
agreements  which  preclude  reproduction  or 
further  dissemination  of  the  data. 


Sec.  4.  Regulatlona  for  Carrying  Out  Pro- 
visions— 

Allows  rules  and  regvUatlona  to  be  promul- 
gated, as  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Authorization  of  Approprlattons — 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  t6.034,(X)0  for 
Initial  capital  of  the  Pund  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  In  subsequent 
years  for  capital  of  the  Fund  until  such  time 
as  the  Fund  becomes  self-sustaining. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.  1281.  A  bill  to  reduce  costs  and  the 
public  reporting  burden  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

ENERGY    INTORMATION    ADMmiJBl'RATlOlT 
AMENDMENTS   Or    ISSl 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
to  reduce  costs  and  the  public  reporting 
burden  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Energy  Information  Admlnlstrati<m. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  the  executive 
communication  which  accompanied  the 
proposal  from  the  Acting  General  Coun- 
sel, and  a  section-by-sectiton  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Depcirtment  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  Ull  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1381 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration Amendments  of  1901." 

Sec.  2.  Section  58  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  79(>g)  is 
amended  by — 

(a)  amending  subsection  (a)(3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  the  disclosure  of  which  by  the  Di- 
rector under  sections  30S(f)  and  407  of  the 
Depariznent  of  Bueigy  Organisation  Act 
would,  as  determined  by  the  agency  head. 
Impair  significantly  the  discharge  of  author- 
ities and  responsibilities  that  have  been  dele- 
gated to.  or  vested  by  law.  In  the  agency."; 

(b)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c);  and 

(c)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Tbe  Director,  on  behalf  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, may  provide  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  from  which  energy  information  is 
sought  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
with  a  binding  assurance  that  energy  infor- 
mation received  from  that  agency  wUI  not  be 
disclosed  to  another  administration,  com- 
mission, or  office  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
as  required  by  sections  306(f)  and  407  of  the 
Department  of  Biergy  Orgsnlsatlon  Act  If 
the  bead  of  the  agency  from  which  tbe  In- 
formation Is  sought  advises  the  Director  that 
a  determination  has  been  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  and  that  tbe 
Information  will  not  be  provided  without  a 
binding  assurance  of  nondisclosure.  Any 
statutory  restrictions  on  or  penalties  for  tbe 
disclosure  of  energy  Information  recelvsd  un- 
der this  section  shall  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
tration to  tbe  same  extent  as  to  the  agency 
from  which  the  energy  information  was  re- 
ceived.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  407  of  tbe  Department  of 
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■MTgy  OrganlaaUon  Act  (43  U.SC.  71T7) 
is  azMiMtod  by  ■trlklng  Um  period  at  th«  and 
of  ■utMCcUon  (•)  and  inaartlng  In  tu  place  ", 
•zoapt  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  is  not  required 
to  disrinee  to  the  Commission  any  energy 
information  that  was  ( 1 )  obtained  under  a 
himiing  assurance  of  nondisclosure  as  pro- 
ylded  for  In  section  M(b)  of  tbe  Federal 
Snergy  Administration  Act  of  1074  or  (2) 
gathered  for  statistical  p\irpoees  under  sec- 
tion 20S(1>.". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organlxatlon  Act  (43  U  S.C.  7135) 
Is  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  In  Its  place:  ".  ex- 
cept that  the  Administrator  is  not  required 
to  rtlscloee  to  such  administration,  oonunls- 
slon  or  ofltoe  any  energy  information  that  was 
(1)  obtained  under  a  binding  assurance  of 
nondisclosure  as  prorlded  for  In  section 
S8(b)  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  or  (3)  gathered  for  st*tlstlcal 
purpoaea  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion."; and 

(b)  inaertlng  after  subaecUon  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (1) : 

"(1)(1)  The  Administrator,  before  starting 
a  data  oollectlon  effort,  shall  determine 
whether  the  Information  is  to  be  gathered  for 
statistical  purposes. 

"(3)  Date  to  be  gathered  fur  sUUsUcal 
purpoaaa  shall  be  made  aralUble  in  Individ- 
ually Identifiable  form  to  another  office  In 
the  Department  of  Energy  or  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency  only  upon  receipt  of  a  written 
request  that  contains — 

"(A)  a  demonstration  of  need  for  the  data 
In  individually  identifiable  form  by  that 
ofllce  or  agency  for  the  fulfillment  of  Its  law- 
ful duties  and  responsibilities,  and 

"(B)  reasonable  and  binding  assurances  by 
the  requesting  office  or  agency  that  the  Infor- 
mation will  be  used  solely  for  statistical 
purpoM*. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  sec- 
tion 11(d)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Envi- 
ronmental Coordination  Act  of  1974  applies 
to  any  Information  obtained  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  other  than  statistical  purposes 
under  any  law  except  section  17  of  the  Fed- 
eral Nonnuclear  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Both  section  1905  of  title  IB. 
Dnltad  States  Code,  and  any  determination 
of  confidentiality  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  ll(d)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
apply  to  any  redlsclosure  of  energy  Informa- 
tion by  am  agency  to  whom  It  was  disclosed 
imder  section  II  (d)  (3)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974 
except  that  an  agency  head  may  disclose  en- 
ergy information  received  under  section  11 
(d)  (3)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and  Environ- 
mental Coordination  Act  of  1974  In  any  pro- 
ceeding If — 

"(A)  the  agency  Is  a  party  to  the  proceed- 
ing: 

"(B)  the  agency  head  determines  that  dis- 
closure of  the  information  In  the  proceeding 
Is  essential  to  the  agency's  effective  partici- 
pation In  the  proceeding:  and 

"(C)  the  agency  head  seeks  an  order  In  the 
proceeding  protecting  against  disclosure  of 
the  Information  beyond  that  necessary  to  the 
agency's  effective  participation  In  the 
proceeding. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "statisti- 
cal purposes"  means  the  use  of  Information 
for  developing  or  reporting  aggregate  or 
anonymous  Information  not  Intended  to  be 
iised.  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  any  way  In  which 
the  specific  identity  of  any  person  Is  material 
to  the  Intended  use  of  the  Information." 

Sac.  5.  Section  1 1  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordination  Act  of  1974  (If 
U.S.C.  i  796)  U  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a):  and 


(b)  In  subeectlon  (o)  — 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (3): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as  par- 
agraph (3): 

"(3)  by  striking  "shall"  appearing  imme- 
diately before  "require"  In  redesignated  par- 
agraph (3)  and  Inserting  In  Its  place  "may": 
and 

(4)  by  amending  the  undesignated  text 
following  redesignated  paragraph  (3)  (B)  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Administrator  may 
tabulate  and  publish,  on  aa  annual  basis, 
reports  based  on  the  energy  information 
gathered  under  paragraphs  (3)  (A)  and  (B) 
of  this  subsection.  These  reports  shall  pre- 
sent energy  Information  in  the  categories 
specified  in  section  S03(c)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  the  extent 
that  energy  information  may  be  complied 
from  such  accounts.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  36  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974  (IS  U.S.C.  i  784) 
is  repealed,  and  Its  catchllne  Is  stricken. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  OrganlsaUon  Act  (43  U.S.C.  i  7135) 
is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (h). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
annual  report  required  under  section  306(h) 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act  (43  n.S.C.  i  7131(h))  for  calendar  year 
1980  may  be  completed. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
f  8481)   Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Powerplant  and 
Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
i  8301  note)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Item 
In  the  table  of  contents  relating  to  section 
801. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  343  of  the  Emergency 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979  (43  U.SC. 
i  8633)  U  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1979  (43  U.SC.  18601 
note)  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Item  In  the 
table  of  contents  relating  to  section  343. 

Ssc.  10.  This  Act  takes  effect  30  days  after 
enactment. 

SBCTIONAI.    AMALTSia 

Section  1  of  the  bUI  provides  a  short  title. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
58  of  the  FEA  Act  to  authorize  the  EIA  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  an  agency  head  with  a 
binding  aasurance  that  Information  pro- 
vided to  DOE  will  not  be  disclosed  in  Indi- 
vidually Identifiable  form  to  other  compo- 
nents of  the  DOB. 

Sections  3  and  4(a)  of  the  bill  would 
amend  sections  305(1)  and  407  of  the  DOE 
Act  to  permit  the  EIA  Administrator  to  with- 
hold from  other  DOE  components  Informa- 
tion obtained  under  the  revised  section  58. 

Section  4(b)  would  amend  section  205  of 
the  DOE  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (1) . 
to  require  the  EIA  Administrator  to  deter- 
mine, prior  to  Implementing  a  data  collec- 
tion effort,  whether  or  not  the  data  are  to  be 
gathered  for  statistical  purposes.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  new  subsection  Is  to  preserve 
the  Integrity  of  statistical  data  while  also 
providing  for  the  intra-agency  and  Inter- 
agency sharing  of  this  information  under 
conditions  and  terms  that  will  assure  that 
statistical  data  will  be  used  solely  for  sitatls- 
tlcal  purposes.  The  amendment  aiso  provides 
for  a  freer  Inter-agency  exchange  of  infor- 
mation gathered  for  other  than  statistical 
purposes  by  providing  for  the  sharing  of 
such  non-statlstlcal  Information  In  accord- 
ance with  section  11(d)  of  the  Energy  Sup- 
ply and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  (ESECA)  (15  U.S.C.  f  796(d)  ). 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
1 1  of  ESECA  by  ellmlna'lne  the  requirement 
to  gather  Information  quarterly  and  produce 
reports  quarterly  to  the  Congress  on  domes- 
tic reserves  and  production,  imports,  and 
inventories  of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
refined  petroleum  products,  natural  gas,  and 


coal  and  by  changing  a  mandatory  quarter- 
ly financial  report  to  a  dlacretlonary  annual 
report. 

Section  6  would  repeal  section  36  of  the 
FEA  Act,  thus  eliminating  the  requirement 
for  a  system  that  tracks  and  reports  every 
transaction,  sale,  exchange  or  ahlpmeiu  in- 
volving exports  of  coal  and  oil. 

Section  7(a)  would  repeal  section  306(h) 
of  the  DOB  Act,  thereby  eliminating  the 
mandatory  requirement  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Financial  Reporting  System 
(FRS)  containing  detailed  information  on 
the  structure  of  the  energy  Industry. 

Section  7(b)  would  permit  analysis  and 
reporting  of  calendar  1980  data  from  the 
Financial  Reporting  System  that  will  have 
been  collected  by  the  time  the  bill  is  pasaed. 
The  moneys  spent  on  the  collection  will  thus 
not  be  wasted. 

Section  8  would  repeal  section  801  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  (FUA)  (43  U.S.C.  18481),  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  requirement  for  an  annual  re- 
port on  coal  reserves  disclosure. 

Section  9  would  repeal  section  343  of  the 
Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979 
(EECA)  (43  U.S.C.  18533).  Section  343  re- 
quires the  development  al  a  middle  distil- 
late monitoring  system  at  the  St*te  level. 

Section  10  provides  that  the  bill  would 
take  effect  30  days  after  enactment. 

DtPAKTMEKT  OF  ENKkCT, 

WathingtOK.  D.C.,  May  1,  19S1. 

Hon.  OCOBGX  B0BH, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  PacamEirr:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "|t|o  reduce  costs  and  the  public 
reporting  burden  and  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency at  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration." This  proposal  is  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  legislative  program 
for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  advises  that  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposal  is  In  accord  with 
the  President's  program. 

PUBPOSE   op   THI   LXGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  reduce 
costs  and  the  public  reporting  burden  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA)  and  thereby  further  the  President's 
overall  program  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget.  The  proposal  enables  the  EIA  to  re- 
duce costs  and  eliminate  burdensome,  du- 
plicative public  reporting  requirements  by 
( 1 )  allowing  the  EIA  to  obtain,  on  a  confi- 
dential basis,  energy  information  from  other 
agencies:  (3)  allowing  EIA  to  protect  statis- 
tical energy  Information  from  disclosure  for 
non-statlstlcal  purposes:  (3)  changing  man- 
datory quarterly  reports  under  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
to  discretionary  annual  reports:  and  (4) 
eliminating  completely  several  other  rei)ort- 
!ng  requirements. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  58  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974 
(15  use.  i790g.)  and  sections  20S(r)  and 
407  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Origanlza- 
Uon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  U  713S(f)  and  7177)  to 
permit  the  EIA  to  obtain  energy  lnfom>atlon 
from  other  Federal  agencies  upon  providing 
them  with  a  binding  assurance  that  the  in- 
formation will  not  be  disclosed  In  individ- 
ually Identifiable  form  to  other  components 
of  the  DOE  and  to  permit  the  EIA  to  with- 
hold from  other  DOE  components  energy  In- 
formation obtained  with  such  an  assurance. 
The  bill  also  would  amend  section  305  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(42  U.SC.  I  7135)  to  permit  EIA  to  designate 
enerev  information  that  will  be  gathered 
for  statistical  purposes  and  then  to  protect 
that  Information  from  disclosure  for  non- 
statlstlcal  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  Is  to 
provide  for  greater  sharing  of  energy  Infor- 
mation between  the  DOE  and  other  Federal 


agmelM.  m  that  dupUeattv*  and  burden- 
soma  reporting  raqulroMnts  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Currently  under  ■ectloa  58  of  the 
Federal  Energy  AdmlnUtratlon  Act  of  1974 
(FBA  Act)  (16  U.8.C.  I  TOOK),  Federal  agen- 
cies are  required  to  make  available  to  the 
Director  of  the  FKA's  Office  of  Energy  In- 
formation and  Analysis — ttie  predeoeaeor  to 
the  EIA  AdmlnUtrator — energy  informaUon 
in  their  poeaeeslon,  unless  the  head  of  the 
agency  from  whom  the  Information  was  re- 
quested determines  that  the  dlacloaure  of 
the  requested  Information  would  "signifi- 
cantly impair  the  discharge  of  authorities 
and  responalbUitles  which  have  been  dele- 
gated to.  or  vested  by  l»w.  in  such  agency." 
Under  sections  306(f)  and  407  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organ laatloa  Act  (DOC  Act) 
(43  U.S.C.  117136  and  7177).  the  EIA  Ad- 
ministrator is  required  to  make  available  to 
any  "administration.  commlHlon.  or  office  of 
the  Departaient"  and  to  the  FEBC  any  en- 
ergy Information  or  analysis  in  the  Admin- 
istrator's posseeilon.  The  proposed  bill  would 
amend  both  tlM  FKA  Act  and  the  OOE  Act 
to  provide  that  energy  infoimatian  obtained 
from  other  agendee  may  be  withheld  by  the 
EIA  from  other  parts  of  the  DOB  under  cer- 
tain clrcumstanoes. 

This  bin  Is  not  intended  to  change  the 
role  of  the  EIA  as  the  central  point  within 
the  DOE  for  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  energy  lnfann*tlon  or  to  deny 
support  for  other  DOE  oomponents.  It  is  in- 
tended, rather,  to  enhance  the  BIA's  ability 
to  perform  that  role  in  a  more  coet-efTective 
manner  by  (1)  making  It  possible  for  the 
EIA  to  obtain  individually  identifiable  sta- 
tistical information  firom  other  agencies 
that  in  tte  past  denied  this  information 
to  the  EIA  because  of  U>e  poaaibiUty  of  re- 
dlsdostire  under  the  DOE  Act  and  re-uae 
of  the  information  for  non-statlstlcal  pur- 
poses, and  (3)  providing  for  the  appropriate 
use  and  safegtiardlng  of  EIA's  statistical  in- 
formaUon. It  U  estimated  that  81.7  milUon 
can  be  saved  during  FT  83  by  enactment  of 
these  provisions. 

Sections  2-4  of  the  bill  wlU  increase  the 
avaUabillty  of  sutlstlcal  energy  InformaUon 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  Increase 
EIA's  effectiveness  and  reduce  costs  In  two 
ways.  First,  the  cost  to  the  pubUc  of  du- 
plicative, burdensome  reporting  require- 
ments will  be  reduced.  Second,  the  cost  to 
the  EIA  of  operating  a  data  collection  pro- 
gram. Including  survey  design  and  frame  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  the  acttial  costs  of 
collecting  data  and  enforcing  reporting  re- 
quirements, win  be  reduced. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  biU  would  aUow  EIA 
to  provide  assurances  to  respondents  that 
Information  gathered  for  statistical  pur- 
poses will  not  be  used  for  regulatory  or 
other  nonstatlstlcal  purposes,  and  would 
accomplish  three  objectives.  First,  good  In- 
formation policy  calls  for  revealing  the  In- 
tended uses  of  the  Information  to  respon- 
dents. Second,  good  Information  policy  also 
'Alls  for  consistency  and  fairness  in  the  treat- 
ment of  industry-provided  Information. 
Sound  statistical  information  can  be  gathered 
by  sampling,  thus  saving  the  cost  and  re- 
spondent burden  associated  with  broader, 
"universe"  surveys.  However,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  a  sampled  retipondent  to  provide 
his  rest>onse  to  a  regulatory  body  while  simi- 
larly sltiiated  bualneases  avoid  the  regula- 
tors' scrutiny  because  they  were  not  part 
of  the  sample.  Third,  data  collection  costs 
can  and  should  be  reduced  by  greater  use  of 
sampling  techniques  and  a  reduced  need 
to  enforce  reporting  requirements  becau&e 
of  increased  cooperation  from  respondents. 
Even  when  data  are  collected  under  manda- 
tory authority,  collection  from  unwilling  re- 
spondents Is  expensive.  Finally,  it  Is  an  ac- 
cepted principle  among  statisticians  that  In- 
formation collected  for  statistical  purposes 
should  be  used  only  for  those  purposes,  and 


not  for  administrative   or   regulatory   pur- 
poses. 

ihe  bill  also  would  antend  section  11  of 
the  Energy  Supply  and  Environmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1974,  Ptib.  L.  No.  93- 
319,  to  eliminate  the  requirement  to  gather 
Information  quarterly  and  produce  reports 
quarterly  to  the  Congress  on  domestic  re- 
serves and  production.  Imports,  and  inven- 
tories of  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  refined 
petroluem  products,  natural  gas  and  coal. 
The  amendment  would  also  provide  for  dis- 
cretionary annual,  rather  than  a  more  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  mandatory  quar- 
terly financial  report  now  required.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  reduce  the  re- 
porting burden  on  persons  from  whom  in- 
formation is  obtained  and  to  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  EIA.  The  re- 
porting of  information  on  a  quarterly  basis 
la  needleaaly  detailed  and  exceaalvely  burden- 
some, as  well  as  duplicative  of  other  EIA 
data  series.  Estimated  cost  avoidance  reuult- 
Ing  from  this  provision  will  b  >  83.6  million  in 
FT  83. 

FInaUy.  the  bill  would  repeal  several 
statutory  provisions  that  muidate  detulled, 
expensive,   and  burdensome  reports. 

Bepeal  of  section  36  of  the  FBA  Act  would 
eliminate  a  required  system  for  tracking  and 
rejiortlng  every  transaction,  sale,  exchange 
or  shipment  involving  exports  of  coal  and 
oil.  ContlnuatloD  of  the  requirement  is  \m- 
Justlflable  because  sufficiently  detaUed  data 
on  the  export  of  oil  and  coal  currently  Is 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  report  under  section  25,  If  Implemented, 
will  cost  an  estimated  $6  million,  an  un- 
supportable  expenditure  in  view  of  the 
duplicative  nature  at  the  report. 

Section  305(h)  of  the  DOE  Act.  which  re- 
quires establishment  of  a  Financial  Report- 
ing System  (FB8)  containing  detaUed  infor- 
mation on  the  structure  of  the  energy  in- 
dustry, would  be  repealed  by  the  bill.  The 
PBS  would  cost  an  estimated  $3.4  million  In 
FT  83  and  Involves  a  high  public  reporting 
burden.  The  availability  of  related  Informa- 
tion from  other  sources  within  the  outside 
of  Government,  coupled  with  the  extensive 
burden  associated  with  the  FRS  reporting 
form,  call  for  the  ending  of  this  mandatory 
requirement. 

Section  801  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VS.C.  {  8481) 
also  would  be  repealed  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  an  annual  repcMt  on 
coal  reserves  disclosure.  The  report,  to  carry 
out  the  requirement  fully,  would  entail  de- 
taUed information  gathering  at  the  Individ- 
ual mine  level.  The  report  as  currently  pre- 
pared has  cost  an  estimated  $50,000  annually: 
full  Implementation  under  current  law  would 
raise  the  cost  to  $5  million.  This  expense 
would  be  unwarranted,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  United  States  coal  reserves 
are  estimated  to  last  In  excess  of  300  years. 

FInaUy,  secUon  342  of  the  Emergency  Ener- 
gy ConaervaUon  Act  of  1979  (42  U.S.C.  {  8533) 
would  be  repealed  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment to  develop  a  State-level  middle  dis- 
tillate monitoring  system.  This  requirement 
conflicts  with  the  Administration's  Intent 
to  direct  EIA  efforts  sway  from  State-level 
toward  national -level  reporting.  Further,  the 
system  would  cost  an  estimated  88.6  million 
and  have  a  high  reporting  burden. 

CO«r  AJfO  BODCBT  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  reduce  the 
budgetary  requirements  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  by  $40  million  over  the  next  few 
fiscal  years. 

Sincerely, 

Euc  J.  Frci, 
Aeting  General  Cowiuel. 


By  BCr.  McCLURE  (by  request) : 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 20.  1976.  as  amended  (31  UJ8.C. 


1601),  to  change  the  method  by  which 
payments  are  determined,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  aa  Enovy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

LECIBLATIOW  BXUITTNC  TO  PATSfKMTS  TO 
I.OCAL  covxmif  KKim 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administratitm.  I  sei^  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  20,  1976,  as 
amended  (31  U^.C.  1601) ,  to  change  the 
method  by  which  payments  are  deter- 
mined, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  94-565,  the 
so-called  Payments-in-Lieu-of-Taxes 
Act,  was  enacted  in  1976.  The  purpose 
of  the  law  was  to  compensate  local  gov- 
ernments fcH-  the  burden  of  tax  exempt 
Federal  lands  within  their  taxing  Juris- 
diction. 

Based  on  the  present  formula,  PILT 
payments  even  now  do  not  provide  a 
true  tax  equivalency.  Nationwide,  coun- 
ties only  average  about  15  cents  an  acre 
for  the  700  milUon  acres  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  PILT  was 
needed  was  that  revenues  generated 
from  the  public  lands  were  not  sufficient 
compensation  to  make  up  for  the  lHt>p- 
erty  and  other  forms  of  taxes  tortgaae 
because  of  Federal  ownership. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM) ,  which  administers  the  program, 
estimated  that  fimding  be  increased  by 
$3  million  every  year.  They  estimate 
$114  million  as  necessary  to  fully  fund 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $117 
millicHi  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $120  million 
fcH-  fiscal  year  1984,  et  cetera. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
amend  the  PILT  formula  in  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  by  request. 
I  have  concerns  and  reservati<His  which 
I  will  ask  the  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  to  address  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  1976  act. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
amend  the  PILT  formula  so  as  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  funding  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  department  estimates 
that  annual  funding  for  PILT  under  its 
proposal  would  be  approximatdy  $45 
mUlioD  annually.  This  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial cut  frmn  what  BLM  estimates  is 
necessary  to  adequately  fund  the  pro- 
gram, including  annual  increases.  The 
proposal  also  substantially  reduces  pay- 
ments to  counties  under  the  Refuge  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  Amendment  of  1978. 

The  impact  of  the  new  formula  on 
counties  in  States  which  receive  large 
amounts  of  revenues  under  section  4 
will  be  substantial.  States  like  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico 
receive  larger  Mineral  Leasing  Act  reve- 
nues, and  counties  tha«  will  perpetually 
receive  imnimiim  piLT  pasrmoits  of  10 
cents  an  acre. 

Counties  in  States  like  Oregon  and 
Washington  with  large  timber  receipts 
will  also  perpetually  receive  10  cents  an 
acre,  because  all  the  timber  receipts 
going  to  those  States  will  be  subject  to 
offset  even  if  they  pass  straight  through 
the  counties  to  special  road  and  school 
districts,  and  never  go  into  county 
budgets. 
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counties  In  States  like  Idaho  which 
have  both  significant  timber  and  min- 
eral receipts  will  receive  only  10  cents 
an  acre  as  well. 

The  new  formula  for  deducting  sec- 
tion 4  payments  Is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  States  will  share  these 
payments  with  the  counties.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  revenues — the 
largest  of  all  the  section  4  programs — 
this  assumption  is  erroneous.  Out  of  six 
States  generating  very  high  mineral 
revenues  under  the  act,  only  three 
passed  any  funds  back  to  their  counties. 
Wyoming,  which  received  $$65  million 
in  revenues  passed  back  $0.7  million.  1 
percent:  Colorado  with  $16  million 
passed  back  $2.4  million.  15  percent:  and 
Utah  with  $9.6  million  passed  $1.2  mil- 
lion. 13  percent.  New  Mexico.  $53  mil- 
lion; Montana.  $7.1  million;  and  Ne- 
vada. $3.9  million  passed  nothing  back. 

Thus,  under  the  proposed  formula 
counties  will  lose  PZLT  moneys  as  an 
offset  against  payments  they  do  not  now 
and  will,  probably,  never  receive.  In  ef- 
fect, they  may  be  penalized  for  pay- 
ments that  go  to  States  and  special 
districts. 

If  Congress  desires  to  amend  the  for- 
mula for  PILT,  we  should  make  sure  the 
formula  is  equitable  to  all.  If  we  decide 
to  reduce  the  program,  we  must  decide 
if  we  want  to  do  it  temporarily  or  per- 
manently and  how  to  fairly  distribute 
the  reduction.  The  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  will  consider  these 
questions  fully. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

S.   1382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Eectlon 
a(»)  of  the  Act  of  October  2.  1976.  as 
amended  (31  US.C.  1602(a))  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  th:  Act)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Ssc.  3(a).  The  amount  of  any  payment 
made  for  any  flscal  year  to  a  unit  of  local 
government  under  section  1  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  greater  of  the  following  amounts — 

(1)  75  cents  for  each  acre  of  entitlement 
land  located  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
unit  of  local  government  (but  not  in  excess 
,  of  the  population  limitation  determined  un- 
der subsection  (b) )  reduced  (but  not  below 
0)  by  the  amount  obtained  when  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  payments  made  to  a  state 
and  to  units  of  local  government  within  that 
state  during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year 
under  the  statutes  specified  In  rectlon  4  Is 
multiplied  by  the  figure  representing  the  ra- 
tio of  entitlement  land  In  the  unit  of  local 
government  to  the  total  entitlement  land  in 
that  state. 

(3)  the  total  of  10  cents  for  each  acre  of 
entitlement  land  located  within  the  botmda- 
rles  of  such  unit  of  local  government  (but 
not  In  excess  of  the  population  limitation 
determined  In  subsection  (b)). 

Sbc.  2.  Effective  on  and  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act  section  3  of  the  Act  as 
amended  Is  repealed. 

S«c.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
Include  new  paragraphs  (11)  through  (17)  as 
follows: 


"(11)  Mctlon  7  of  th*  Act  of  Augxut  18, 
1041.  entitled  'An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbor*  for  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purpoMS'  (Sft  Stat.  660,  as  amended;  33  U.S.C. 
701C-3); 

"(12)  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1948. 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  adequate  school 
facUlUes  within  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes'  (63  Stat.  338: 
16  US.C.  40a) : 

"(13)  section  S  of  the  Act  of  September 
14,  1950,  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  new 
Orand  Teton  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes'  (64  Stat. 
851;   16  U.ac.  40«d-3); 

"(14)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  2. 
1964,  entitled  'An  Aot  to  promx>te  the  con- 
servation of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources 
on  the  Pacific  flyway  on  Tule  Lake,  Lower 
Klamath,  Opper  Klamath,  and  Clear  Lake 
National  Wildlife  Refugee  in  Oregon  and 
California  and  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  Klamath  reclamation  project'  (78  Stat. 
850:  16  use  696m): 

"(IS)  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  19,  1940, 
entitled  'An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  promulgate  and  to  put  into 
effect  charges  for  electrical  energy  generated 
at  Boulder  Dam,  providing  for  the  applica- 
tion of  revenues  from  said  project,  authoriz- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Boulder  Power  Plant 
by  the  United  States  through  Its  agents,  and 
for  other  purpoeee'  (54  Stat.  774,  as  amend- 
ed: 43  use.  618a): 

"(16)  the  Act  of  August  12,  1965,  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Trinity  River  division.  Central  Valley 
project,  California,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws'  (69  Stat.  719):  and 

"(17)  The  Act  of  October  17,  1978,  enUtled 
'An  Act  to  provide  for  payments  to  local  gov- 
ernments based  upon  the  acreage  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  which  is 
within  their  boundaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses' (92  Stat.  1319,  as  amended:  16  U.S.C. 
715s)." 

Sec.  4.  In  section  6  of  the  Act,  subsections 
(a)(4)  and  (a)(5)  are  amended  and  a  new 
subsection  (a)(6)  is  added  as  follows; 

"(4)  lands  on  which  are  located  semi-ac- 
tive or  inactive  installations,  not  including 
industrial  installations,  retained  by  the 
Army  for  mobilization  purposes  and  for  sup- 
port of  reserve  component  training: 

"(5)  dredge  disposal  areas  owned  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers:  or 

"(6)  lands  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  throu:;h  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  as  such  lands  are  defined  in 
the  Act  of  June  15.  1936  (16  US.C.  715s)." 

Sec.  5.  Section  401  (c)  of  the  Act  of  June  15, 
1935  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Refuge 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  16  US.C.  715s)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  deleting  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as 
follows ; 

"At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  out  of  the  fund  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  each  county  in  which  any  fee  or 
reserve  area  is  situated,  an  amount  equal  to 
25  percent  of  the  net  receipts  collected  by 
the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  any  such  area  dur- 
ing such  fiscal  year;  Provided.  That  when 
any  such  area  is  situated  in  more  than  one 
county  the  distributive  share  to  each  county 
from  the  aforesaid  receipts  shall  be  propor- 
tional to  its  acreage  of  such  fee  or  reserve 
area.": 

(3)  by  deleting  paragraph  (4); 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (A)  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  "paragraph  (1)  and 
(2)"  wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)":  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (5),  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
respectively. 


(b)  Section  401  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesignat- 
ing subsections  (e)  through  (h)  as  subsec- 
Uona  (d)  through  (g)  respectively. 

U.S.  DSPABTMXNT  Or  THE  iMTEmiOB, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  13,  19tt. 
Hon.  QcoaoB  Bush, 
President  of  the  US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PazsiDBNT:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill,  "To  amend  the  Act  of  October  20. 
1976  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  1601),  to  change 
the  method  by  which  payments  are  deter- 
mined, and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  draft  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  Administration  recognizes  the  con- 
tinued need  for  a  Payment-in-Ueu-of-taxes 
(PILT)  program  and  has  requested  funding 
of  the  program  for  fiscal  year  1982  at  a  level 
of  845  million,  as  opposed  to  requesting  no 
funding,  which  was  the  reconunendatlon  of 
the  previous  Administration.  We  are,  how- 
ever, recommending  herein  amendments  to 
the  1976  Act  that  we  believe  will  strengthen 
PILT  and  resolve  some  administrative  prob- 
lems the  Department  has  experienced  In  car- 
rying out  the  program. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would: 

Add  6  additional  revenue-sharing  progranu 
to  the  list  of  programs  in  section  4  of  the 
1976  Act — payments  made  under  section  4 
programs  are  deducted  from  the  PILT  pay- 
ment before  they  are  made  to  local  govern- 
ments: 

Include  "fee  lands"  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  (lands  acquired  for  the 
Refuge  System  from  the  private  domain)  as 
"entitlement  lands"  for  purposes  of  the 
PILT  program; 

Amend  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
(16  UJ3.C.  716s)  by  deleting  the  authoriza- 
tion to  make  payments  from  appropriated 
funds  for  the  fee  lands  in  the  Refuge  System. 
thereby  providing  for  the  equal  treatment  of 
fee  and  reserve  lands  under  the  Refuge  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act. 

Require  the  deduction  from  the  PILT  pay- 
ment of  all  revenues  paid  to  a  State  under 
any  of  the  programs  listed  in  section  4,  not 
Just  the  deduction  of  payments  "passed 
through"  to  local  units  of  government,  as  the 
law  now  provides:  and 

Repeal  section  3.  which  provides  an  addi- 
tional payment  to  counties  as  compensations 
for  lands  acquired  for  the  Redwood  National 
Park,  and  additions  to  the  National  Park 
System  and  National  Forest  Wilderness  Areas 
after  December  31,  1970. 

We  believe  that  the  PILT  program  should 
serve  as  an  all-lnclusive  program  for  com- 
pensating local  units  of  government  for  tax 
revenue  lost  as  a  result  of  Federal  ownership 
of  lands  within  their  domains.  Therefore  It 
Is  essential  that  the  6  revenue-sharing  pro- 
-ams we  have  identified  in  section  2  of  our 
draft  bill  be  included  among  the  programs 
listed  In  section  4  of  the  1976  Act.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  deducting  payments  made  to 
local  governments  under  the  11  programs 
now  covered,  but  not  deducting  payments 
made  under  the  6  programs  we  have  Identi- 
fied, results  In  an  inequitable  distribution 
of  PILT  funds. 

In  line  with  our  belief  that  the  PILT  pro- 
prani  must  be  more  inclusive,  we  are  recom- 
mending that  "fee  lands"  In  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  be  considered  as  "en- 
titlement lands"  under  the  1976  Act.  This 
will  make  the  treatment  of  all  refuge  lands 
equal  to  that  of  lands  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Con- 
sistent with  that  inclusion,  we  recommend 
that  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  be 
amended  to  delete  the  direct  payment  provi- 
sions and  to  provide  Instead  for  a  sharing 
with  local  governments  of  receipts  received 
from  refuge  lands. 


Another  problem  that  has  arlaen  In  the 
course  of  our  adminlatratlon  of  the  1976  Act 
is  the  determination  of  bow  much  of  the 
funds  received  by  a  SUte  under  a  revenue- 
sharing  program  listed  in  section  4  is  passed 
through  to  local  governments.  Such  a  deter- 
mination must  be  made  In  order  to  ascertain 
how  much  money  should  be  deducted  from 
the  local  government's  section- 1  PILT  pay- 
ment. This  has  caused  the  Department  to 
rely  on  reports  from  the  States  that  are  often 
difficult  to  obtain  and  burdensome  for  the 
States  to  prepare. 

A  1978  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General 
has  further  added  to  this  problem.  The 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  specialized 
local  units,  such  as  school  districts  or  graz- 
ing districts,  are  not  "local  units  of  govern- 
ment"  for  purposes  of  the  1976  Act,  and, 
therefore,  that  payments  to  such  districts 
cannot  be  deducted  from  a  local  govern- 
ments PILT  payment. 

In  order  to  lUlevlate  these  problems,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  deduction  of 
funds  received  under  the  revenue-sharing 
programs  listed  in  section  4  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  funds  received  by  both  the  State 
involved  and  units  of  local  government 
within  the  State.  The  amount  to  be  deducted 
from  a  unit  of  local  government's  riLT  pay- 
ment would  be  determined  by  a  formula 
set  forth  In  our  proposed  new  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  which  takes  Into  consideration 
the  amount  of  entitlement  land  within  the 
unit,  the  papulation  of  the  unit  of  local 
government,  and  the  ratio  of  entitlement 
land  within  the  unit  of  local  government  to 
the  total  entitlement  land  in  that  state. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  about  the  "dou- 
ble payment"  aspect  of  section  3  payments. 
Section  3  provides  for  additional  payments 
to  local  units  for  lands  acquired  since  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  for  either  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  the  National  Park  System,  or 
National  Forest  Wilderness.  Such  payments 
are  also  required  for  lands  acquired  In  the 
Lake  Tahoe  basin  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
December  23.  1980  (94  Stat.  3381).  The  pay- 
ments under  section  3  are  intended  to  com- 
pensate the  units  of  local  government  for 
their  loss  of  Uxable  land  until  the  use  of 
land  as  parks  or  wilderness  generates  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  allow  such  units  to  re- 
cover from  the  lose  of  property  taxes.  Under 
the  present  Act,  a  governmental  unit  can 
receive  both  general  PILT  payments  (sec- 
tion 1)  and  Redwood-Lake  Tahoe-Parks- 
Wilderness  payments  (section  3).  Our  draft 
bill  would  repeal  section  3,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate section  3  payments  altogether..  Section 
3  was  established  during  a  period  of  expan- 
sion of  the  parks  and  wilderness  areas.  Since 
further  acquisition  is  not  In  the  program  of 
the  Administration,  we  believe  section  3  Is 
no  longer  useful. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  the  amendments 
proposed  In  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
provide  a  viable,  cost-effective  method  for 
calculating  PJLT  payments,  and  aUow  con- 
tinuation of  the  Important  benefits  to  local 
units  of  governments  of  the  PILT  program. 
We  estimate  that,  under  our  revised  for- 
mula, we  will  be  required  to  make  payments 
of  about  $44.4  million  to  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  year  1982.  However,  should 
the  figure  for  payments  required  to  be  made 
exceed  the  amount  we  have  requested,  we 
would  prorate  the  payments  tmder  already- 
existing  authority  contained  In  section  7  of 
the  1976  Act.  We  urge  you  to  consider  this 
legislation  promptly  and  to  enact  It  In  time 
for  us  to  provide  fiscal  year  1982  payments 
under  this  revised  formula. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  tills 
legislative  proposal  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program,  and  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposal  would  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Jakks  O.  Watt. 

Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1283.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  to  provide 
greater  flexibility  to  States  in  adminis- 
tering health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

PREVENTIVE    HEALTH    BLOCK   GRANT    ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Preventive  Health  Block 
Grant  Act  which  is  similar  to  S.  1028,  the 
Preventive  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
Act  of  1981.  which  I  introduced  on  April 
29. 

However,  there  are  some  differences 
between  my  bill  and  the  administration's 
proposal.  This  preventive  health  block 
grant  would  include  lead  based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  and  genetic  disease 
grant  programs.  These  two  programs  are 
to  be  included  in  a  separate  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  over  which  the 
Finance  Committee  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
posal does  not  include  as  much  account- 
ability by  the  States,  does  not  provide  an 
evaluation  requirement,  allows  a  10-per- 
cent rather  than  a  5-percent  transfer- 
ability among  block  grants  and  does  not 
have  provisions  for  a  transition  to  the 
block  grant  for  those  States  not  legally 
or  administratively  able  to  operate  under 
the  new  system  by  October  1.  1981. 

Mr.  President,  tills  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
Secretary  Schweiker.  in  which  he 
thoughtfully  articulates  the  purpose  and 
rationale  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  communication  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.   1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"PrevenUve  Health  Block  Grant  Act". 

riNDINCS  AND  DCTERICINATIONS 

SBC.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  determines 

that— 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  established  numerous 
programs  to  assist  States,  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  in  promoting 
health  and  preventing  disease, 

(2)  despite  the  growth  in  Federal  funding 
for  preventive  health.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments retain  primary  responslblUty  for  pre- 
ventive health, 

(3)  with  the  growth  In  the  number  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  and  In  the  asso- 
ciated requirements  Imposed  on  recipients. 
Federal  decisions  have  replaced  State  and 
local  determinations  as  to  which  preventive 
health  activities  need  to  be  undertaken, 

(4)  the  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
has  resulted  in  substantial  inefficiencies  in 
the  way  preventive  health  activities  are  un- 
dertaken.  In  burdensome  administrative 
costs,  and  in  spending  patterns  that  fre- 
quently do  not  reflect  the  priorities  and 
health  needs  of  the  residents  of  each  State, 

(5)  the  best  use  of  governmental  health 
resources  In  meetln?  the  nation's  preventive 
health  needs  requires  that  the  Federal  gov- 


ernment support  and  not  displace  the  State 
role  In  determining  which  preventive  health 
activities  to  support  and  bow  best  to  support 
them,  and 

(6)  allowing  the  State  substantial  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance through  consolidation  of  related  assist- 
ance programs  mto  a  single  grant  with  mini- 
mum requirements  will  help  ensure  a  proper 
governmental  balance,  will  permit  coordi- 
nated planning  at  the  State  level,  and  wUl 
help  ensure  the  effective  use  of  the  nation's 
resources  in  the  health  area. 

PURPOSE   or   ACT 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  assist 
each  State  in — 

(1)  assuring  access  to  preventive  health 
services  for  its  residents  (in  particular.  In- 
dividuals with  limited  means), 

(2)  providing  comprehensive  public  health 
services,  preventing  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing, controlling  rodents,  fluoridating  water 
supplies,  undertaking  hypertension  activi- 
ties, preventing  and  controlling  venereal 
disease,  preventing  and  controlling  tuber- 
culosis, providing  family  planning  services, 
carrjrlng  out  activities  In  relation  to  genetic 
diseases,  deterring  smoking  and  the  use  of 
alcohol  among  children  and  adolescents, 
and  carrylns  out  adolescent  pregnancy  activ- 
ities, all  of  which  were  formerly  supported 
by  specific  Federal  assistance  efforts,  and 

(3)  otherwise  undertaking  health  promo- 
tion and  disease  prevention  efforts  to  reduce 
preventable  morbidity  and  mortality  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  Ufe. 

PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  BLOCK  OLANT 

Sec.  4.  Part  B  of  Utle  UI  of  the  PubUe 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  heading  "Subpart  I— 
Special  Programs"  after  the  heading  to  that 
part, 

(2)  by  repealing  sections  314  through  316 
and  section  318, 

(3)  by  renumbering  section  317  as  313  and 
section  320  as  313.  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  after  section 
313; 

"Subpart  n — Preventive  Health  Block  Grant 

"AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPBOPBIATIONS 

"Sec.  314.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  8241,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  for  each  of  the  ttiree 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"allotments 

"Sec.  315.  Prom  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  section  314  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  314  for  that  fiscal 
year  as  the  amounts  provided  or  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  State  and  to  entitles 
In  the  State  under  former  sections  314(d), 
316,  317  for  rodent  control,  hypertension,  and 
fluoridation  activities,  318,  1001,  1003.  1005 
and  1101  of  this  Act  and  former  sections  401 
and  402  and  title  VI  of  the  Health  Services 
and  Centers  Amendments  of  1978  bore  to  the 
amounts  provided  or  allotted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  those  orovislons  to  all  States 
and  to  entitles  In  all  States  from  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1961. 

"patkemts  to  states 

"Sbc.  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
payments  as  provided  by  section  203  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
(42  use.  4213)  to  each  State  from  its  allot- 
ment under  section  315  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
State,  may  reduce  the  amount  of  payments 
under  subsection  (a)  by — 

"(1)  the  fair  market  value  of  any  supplies 
(including  vaccines  and  other  preventive 
agents)  or  equipment  furnished  the  State, 
and  

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  pay.  allowances, 
and  travel  expenses  of  any  ofllcer  or  employee 
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of  ttaa  OoT«mment  whan  datalled  to  the 
Stat*  and  the  •onount  of  any  other  costs  in- 
curr«d  In  connection  with  the  detail  of  such 
officer  or  employee, 

when  the  furnishing  of  supplies  or  equip- 
ment or  the  detail  of  an  offlcer  or  employee 
U  for  the  convenience  of  and  at  the  request 
of  the  State  and  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing activities  described  In  section  317.  The 
amount  by  which  any  payment  Is  so  reduced 
shall  be  available  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  coats  incurred  In  furnishing  the 
supplies  or  equipment  or  m  detailing  the 
personnel,  on  which  the  reduction  of  the 
payment  Is  based,  and  the  amount  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  part  of  the  payment  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  to  the  State, 
"rrax  or  oKAirr  mokxt 

"Sbc.  317.  (a)  A  State  may  use  amounts 
paid  to  It  by  the  Secretary  under  section  316 
(and  amounts  transferred  under  other  provi- 
sions of  law  for  use  under  this  subpart)  for 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  ac- 
tivities. Including  planning,  administration, 
education,  and  evaluation,  except  as  limited 
under  subsection  (b)  or  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Amounu  described  In  subsection  (a) 
may  not  be  used  for — 

"(I)  cash  payments  to  Intended  recipients 
of  health  services, 

"(3)  the  purchase  or  improvement  of  land. 
or  the  purchase,  construction  or  permanent 
Improvement  (other  than  minor  remodeling) 
of  any  building  or  other  facility,  or 

"(3)  satisfying  any  requirement  for  the 
expenditure  of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  con- 
dition for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify 
the  waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver 
win  assist  In  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"(c)  From  the  amounts  paid  to  it  under 
section  315  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year,  a  State  may  transfer  up  to  ten 
percent  for  use  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  providing  for  support  of  health 
or  social  services,  or  for  meeting  home  en- 
ergy and  emergency  assistance  needs.  The 
State  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of  any  such 
transfer  of  funds. 

"(d)  A  state  shall  expend  amounts  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

"(e)  A  State  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
amounts  described  In  subsection  (a)  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  technical  assist- 
ance from  public  or  private  entitles  if  the 
State  determines  that  such  assistance  is 
required  in  developing,  implementing,  and 
administering  programs  funded  under  this 
subpart. 

"■KPOKT  ON  tNTEMUB)  EXPXirDmntXS 

"Sk.  318.  Prior  to  expenditures  by  a  State 
of  payments  made  to  it  under  section  316 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  offlcer 
of  the  State  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the 
intended  use  of  payments  the  State  is  to 
receive  under  this  subpart.  Including  in- 
formation on  the  types  of  activities  to  be 
supported  and  the  categories  or  character- 
istics of  individuals  to  be  served.  The  re- 
port made  public  within  the  State  in  such 
manner  as  to  faclliute  comment  from  any 
person  (including  any  Federal  or  other  pub- 
lic agency)  during  development  of  the  re- 
port and  after  iu  completion.  The  report 
shall  be  revised  throughout  the  year  as 
may  be  necessary  to  reflect  substantial 
changes  In  the  activities  assisted  imder  this 
subpart,  and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  previous  sentence. 

"■xpoKTs  Am>  Aimrra 
"8«c.   319.    (a)    Each   SUte  shall   prepare 
reports  on  Its  activities  under  this  subpart. 


Reports  shall  be  In  such  form,  contain  such 
information,  and  be  of  such  frequency  (not 
less  often  than  every  two  years)  as  the  State 
finds  necessary  to  secure  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  those  activities,  to  secure  a 
complete  record  of  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  were  spent,  and  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  funds  were  eiQiended  consist- 
ently with  the  reports  required  by  section 
318.  The  State  shall  make  copies  of  the 
reports  required  by  this  section  available 
for  public  Inspection  within  the  SUte. 
Copies  shall  also  be  provided,  upon  request, 
to  any  interested  public  agency,  and  each 
such  agency  may  provide  Its  views  on  these 
reports  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall,  not  less  often  than 
every  two  years,  audit  its  expenditures  from 
amounts  received  under  (or  transferred  to) 
this  subpart.  Such  State  audits  shall  be 
conducted  by  an  entity  Independent  of  any 
agency  administering  a  program  funded  un- 
der this  subpart,  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles.  With- 
in 30  days  following  the  completion  of  each 
audit,  the  chief  executive  offlcer  of  the  State 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  audit  to  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  and  to  the  Secretary. 
Each  SUte  shall  repay  to  the  UiUted  SUtes 
amounu  found  not  to  have  been  expended 
in  accordance  with  this  subpart  or  the  Sec- 
retary may  offset  such  amounts  against  any 
other  amount  to  which  the  SUte  is  or  may 
become  entitled  under  this  subpart. 

"(c)  For  other  provisions  requiring  SUtes 
to  account  for  Federal  granu,  see  section 
303  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  4313). 

"NONDIaCaiMIMATION    PBOVlaiON 

"S«c.  330.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or 
sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be 
denied  the  beneflu  of,  or  be  subjeoted  to 
discrimination  under,  any  program  or 
activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  subpart. 
Any  prohibition  agalnot  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion Act  of  1978  or  with  respect  to  an  other- 
wise qualified  handicapped  individual  as 
provided  In  section  604  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  shall  also  apply  to  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity. 

"(b)  MThenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  Staite  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  subpart  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  or  an 
applicAble  regul*tlon,  he  shall  notify  the 
chief  executive  offlcer  of  the  SUte  and  shall 
request  him  to  secure  compliance.  If  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  days,  the  chief  executive  ofllcer 
fails  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  ( 1 )  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be 
Instituted.  (2)  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
Uons  provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  the  Age  Dlscrlmlna>tlon  Act  of 
1975,  or  section  504  of  the  RehabillUtlon 
Act  of  1973,  as  may  be  applicable,  or  (3) 
take  such  other  setion  as  may  be  provided 
by  law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the 
Al;tomey  General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  whenever  he  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  SUte  is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral nuiy  bring  a  civil  action  In  any  ap- 
propriate United  SUtes  district  court  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate.  Including 
injunctive  relief.". 

KKPXALS   AND   CONTOBIIING    AMXNniffENTS 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Title  X  and  part  A  of  title  XI 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and  sec- 
tions 401  and  403  and  titles  VI  and  vn  of 
the  Health  Services  and  Centers  Amendments 
of  1978  are  repealed. 


(b)(1)  SaoUon  3(f)  of  the  Public  Healtii 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•314(g)(4)(B).  318(c)(1),"  and  "1003(c).". 

(3)  (A)  The  saoood  sentanoe  of  sactloa 
311  (a)  of  that  Act  U  amended— 

(I)  by  Inserting  "and  with  respect  to  othar 
public  health  matters"  after  "diseases ',  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "and  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  314". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311(b) 
of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "tha 
purposes  of  section  314"  and  inserting  In- 
stead "public  health  activities". 

(C)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311(c) 
(1)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  condition  referred  to  In  section  317(f)" 
and  "involving  or  resulting  from  dlaasteis 
or  any  such  disease". 

(D)  The  second  SMitence  of  section  311 
(c)(1)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "resulting  from  disasters  or  any  disease 
or  condition  referred  to  In  section  317(f)". 

(3)  (A)  SecUon  313(a)  of  that  Act  (as  re- 
numbered by  section  4(3)  of  thU  Act)  of 
that  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  SUtes  and.  In  consulUtlon  with 
SUte  authorities,  to  political  subdivisions 
ot  SUtes  and  to  other  public  entitles  to 
assist  them  in  meeting  the  cosU  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  preventive  health 
programs  to  Inununlze  Individuals  against 
immunlzable  diseases.". 

(B)  Section  313(b)(3)  of  that  Act  U 
amended   by  striking  out   everything  after 

'■1524(c)"  up  to  the  semicolon. 

(C)  Section  313(h)  of  that  Act  U 
amended — 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  conditions"  each 
place  it  occurs,  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams listed  in  sut>sectlon  (J)". 

(D)  Section  313(J)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  through  (5). 

(E)  The  heading  to  section  313  of  that 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Preventive 
Health  Services"  and  Inserting  Instead  "Im- 
munizations". 

(4)  The  heading  to  title  XI  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Gncrric  Diseases. 
Hemophh-ia  Pbogsams."  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "Hemophilia  Pbocbams  and". 

ETTECnVE   DATE 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4  and  5  do  not  apply  to  any  grant  made,  or 
contract  entered  Into,  before  October  I, 
1981. 


Tke  Secsetabt  or  Health 

AND  Human  Sexvices. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  6,  1981 
Hon.  Obobge  Btoh. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  M*.  Prxsidbnt:  Enclosed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill 
"To  consolidate  Federal  assistance  to  SUtes 
for  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention, 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  SUtes  in  ad- 
ministering health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  the  SUtes  and 
territories  with  resources  and  the  appropri- 
ate control  of  those  resources  to  conduct 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  ac- 
tivities effectively.  It  would  remove  many  of 
the  current  barriers  which  inhibit  the  trans- 
fer of  resources  from  one  problem  area  to  an- 
other as  needs  dicute.  It  would  promote 
efficiency  and  responsiveness  by  allowing 
SUtes  to  undertake  creative  and  coet-effec- 
tlve  apfyroacbes  for  reducing  prevenUble 
morbidity  and  mortality  within  their  popu- 
lations. The  propwsed  legislation  would  also 
overcome  several  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems in  current  Federal  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  programs. 
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The  currant  catagorlcal  projaet  grants  for 
prevenUve  health  have  not  adequately  mat 
8UU  and  local  needs  and  prlorttles.  They 
bave  not  bean  well  integrated  with  SUta 
preventive  health  activities  and  the  cate- 
gorical nature  of  the  grants  has  limited  the 
flexibility  of  SUtes  to  respond  to  local  con- 
ditions. SUtes  can  best  tailor  programs  and 
resources  to  meet  their  specific  problems  and 
needs. 

The  draft  bUl  addresses  this  problem  by 
granting  funds  to  the  SUtes  to  assist  them 
in  underUklng  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  activities  as  each  SUte  finds 
approprlau.  Funds  would  be  available  for 
a  wide  range  of  preventive  health  activities 
{uchaa — 

Preventive  health  sarvlcas  for  individuals 
and  families,  particularly  tboaa  with  limited 
means,  and 

Comprehensive  public  health  services,  pre- 
vention of  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  con- 
trol of  rodents,  fluoridation  of  water  supplies, 
hypertension  activities,  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  venereal  disease,  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  tuberciaosls.  family  planning  serv- 
ices, activities  In  relation  to  genetic  diseases, 
deterrence  of  smoking  and  the  use  of  alco- 
hol among  children  and  adolescente.  and 
adolescent  pregnancy  activities,  all  of  which 
are  currently  supported  by  specific  Federal 
assistance  efforu. 

A  SUte  could  transfer  up  to  ten  percent 
of  the  funds  It  received  to  our  propoaed 
health  services,  social  services,  and  home 
energy  and  emergency  assistance  block  grant 
programs,  which  we  are  transmitting  to  you 
separately. 

The  draft  bill  would  eliminate  Federal  re- 
qulremenU  that  currently  inhibit  the  effec- 
tive undertaking  of  preventive  health  ac- 
tivities. The  only  UmiUtlons  are  that  funds 
may  not  be  used  lor  cash  paymcnU.  for  con- 
struction, for  the  purchase  of  land  or  facil- 
ities, or  to  satisfy  SUte  matehlng  require- 
menU  under  other  Federal  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, assistance  under  the  draft  bill  would 
be  subject  to  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions now  applicable  to  assistance  provided 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974.  A  key  feature  of  the 
enforcement  mechanism  In  these  provisions 
affords  the  Governor  of  each  SUte  the  op- 
portunity lo  secure  compliance  with  the 
nondiscrimination  requirements  before  Fed- 
eral enforcement  actions  are  taken. 

SUtes.  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  grantees  within  a  SUte's  boundaries 
have  experienced  problems  with  unstable  re- 
source allocations.  The  consolidation  of 
grante  and  vesting  of  responslbUity  with  the 
SUtes  would  effectively  substitute  stabUity 
of  funding  for  the  current  imcertalnty. 
Funds  would  be  allocated  among  the  SUtes 
on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
equivalent  to  the  proportionate  share  of 
Federal  health  prevention  funds  for  each 
SUte  and  entitle  within  the  SUte  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Federal  requiremenU  for  detailed 
SUte  plans  and  lengthy  reporu  would  be 
eliminated.  Audit  requiremenU  In  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  would 
be  carried  out  under  govemmentwlde  direc- 
tives designed  to  ensure  that  duplicative 
Federal  audit  activities  were  not  conducted 
in  addition  to  SUte  sponsored  audita  using 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  The 
Act  would  apply  to  grants  under  the  draft 
bill  in  the  same  manner  it  applies  to  all 
other  Federal  grant  programs. 

Because  of  the  efficiencies  to  be  realized 
through  the  elimination  of  duplication  in 
activities  and  administration  and  because  of 
the  reduction  in  unnecesHuy  admlnlstratlva 
requirements,  significant  cost  savings  would 
be  possible.  The  draft  blU  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  of  $341  J>  mil- 
lion, an  amount  equal  to  approxlniately  76 


paroant  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  current  sarv- 
lcas level  for  the  programs  which  would  be 
replaced  by  the  block  grant.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  President's  Program  for  Economic 
Bacovary.  these  expenditure  restralnU  would 
contribute  to  ending  inflation,  which  has 
severely  eroded  the  resources  available  at 
the  SUte  and  local  level  to  provide  needed 
serrloas. 

Wa  are  convinced  that  the  significant 
change  In  approach  to  Federal -SUte  rela- 
tions, refiected  both  In  this  draft  bill  and  in 
the  companion  bills  that  we  are  sending  you 
for  health  services,  social  services,  and  home 
energy  and  emergency  assistance,  will  result 
In  iiiq>roved  programs  and  greater  adminis- 
trative efficiency  at  the  SUte  and  local  levels. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
lU  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  tfanage- 
ment  and  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

BlCHAEO  S.  SCHWXIKXB, 

Secretary. 


By  Btfr.  HATCH: 
8.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  provisicHis  of 
law  concerned  with  health  professifms 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEALTH  PEOrXSSIONS  PKESONNEL 
AMXMDMXMTS  Or   1981 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Amendmmts  of  1981  which  Is 
similar  to  my  bills,  S.  799  and  S.  801. 
The  HealUi  Profession  Educatton  Assist- 
ance and  Nurse  Training  Assistance  Act 
of  1981  and  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  and  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Amendments  of  1981,  respectively. 

However,  although  this  bill's  intent  is 
the  same  as  my  bill,  there  are  scnne  dif- 
ference. My  bill  dealing  with  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps,  while  re- 
straining growth  of  the  Corps  also  goes 
on  to  assure  that  only  the  most  needy 
communities  receive  NHSC  personnel. 

The  Health  Profession  Educational 
Assistance  and  Nurse  Training  Assist- 
ance Act,  wliile  targeting  similar  cuts  in 
personnel  health  areas,  makes  different 
allocations  of  the  money  available  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  sutnnitted  by  the  Departmoit  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  executive  communica- 
tion which  accompanied  the  proposal 
from  Secretary  Schweiker,  in  which  he 
ttioughtfully  articulates  the  purpose  and 
rationale  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
communication  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1384 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT    title    and    RErEBZNCES    IN    ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Professions  Personnel  Amend- 
ments of  1981". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to. 
or  repeal  of  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
refarance  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 


section  or  other  provision  of  the  Publlo 
Health  Service  Act.  unless  otherwise  specifi- 
caUy  sUted. 

KEPKAL  or  CAprrAnoN  AtrrBoamxa 
Sec.  3.   (a)(1)    Paragn4>h    (3)    of  section 
770(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  s«itence,  by  striking  out 
"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "The",  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"and  for  purposes  of  section  771.  studenU 
enrolled  in  the  first  of  the  last  four  years 
of  such  program  shaU  be  considered  as  first- 
year  StudenU". 

(3)  That  paragraph  is  renumbered  as  para- 
graph (11)  and  is  transferred  to  the  end  of 
section  701. 

(3)  SecUon  731(a)(1)  (A)  (U)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "770(c)  (3) "  and  inserting  in- 
stead "701(11)". 

(b)(1)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  773  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  770  or  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  section  788"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "subsection  (a)   or  (b)". 

(3)  That  subsection  Is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (h)  and  is  transferred  to  the  end  of 
section  788. 

(c)  Section  700(b).  part  E  of  title  VII.  and 
sut^art  n  of  part  A  of  title  Vm  are  re- 
pealed. 

(d)(1)  Sections  331(g)  and  761  (J)  are 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  703  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  srtrlklng  out  subsection   (b).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  desig- 
nation "(a)". 

(3)  Section  708(c)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "additional"  in  tba 
second  sentence. 

(4)  Section  710(1)  U  am«ided  by  striking 
out  "except  for  granU  under  section  770,". 

(5)  Section  737  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3).  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  institution'  means. 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  a  school  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  veterinary  medicine,  or 
public  health  within  the  United  SUtes  that 
Is  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  except  that  a  new  school 
which  (by  reason  of  no,  or  an  Insufficient, 
period  of  operation)  is  not,  at  the  time  of 
^plication  for  insurance  for  a  loan  under 
this  subpart,  eligible  for  accredlUtlon  by 
such  a  recognized  body  or  bodies,  shall  be 
deemed  accredited  for  purposes  of  this  part 
if  the  Secretary  of  Education  finds,  after  con- 
sulUtlon with  the  appropriate  accreditation 
body  or  bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  school  wUl  meet  the  accred- 
lUtlon standards  of  such  body  or  bodies 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
following  the  normal  graduation  date  of  the 
first  entering  class  in  such  school.". 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  Eectlon  8S3(6) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  clause  (B). 

REPEAL    or   CONSTKOCnON    AnTROEITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  733  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  722.  The  SecreUry  shall  reserve,  from 
any  appropriation  available  for  a  grant  for 
a  construction  project  under  this  part,  the 
amount  of  such  grant;  the  amount  so  re- 
served may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  InstallmenU 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Secretary  nuiy  determine.  The  Secretary's  res- 
ervation of  any  amount  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him.  either  upon  approv- 
al of  an  amendment  of  the  i4>plicatlon  or 
upon  revision  cf  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  fadUty.". 

(b)  Section  803  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 
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"Sbc.  803.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from 
%nj  appropriation  available  for  a  grant  for 
a  construction  projact  under  this  subi>art, 
the  amount  of  such  grant:  the  amount  so 
rMwred  auty  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  relmburaemient.  and  In  such  installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  The  Secretary's 
resarratlon  of  any  amount  under  this  section 
may  be  amended  by  him,  either  upon  approv- 
al of  an  amendment  of  the  application  or 
upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  facility.". 

(c)  Section  733  Is  amended — 

<1)  by  Inserting  "former"  before  "section 
7a0(a)(l)"  and  "section  7aO(a)(a)". 

(i)  by  striking  out  "section  733"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "former  section  7aa(d)". 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  (3).  by  Inserting  "(In- 
cluding the  lack  of  further  need  for  the 
teaching.  leeearch.  or  other  capacity")  after 
"good  cause",  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)  (3),  by  Inserting  "(in- 
cluding the  lack  of  further  need  for  the 
training  capacity) "  after  "good  cause". 

(d)  Section  804  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(Including  the  lack  of  further  need  for  the 
training  capacity)"  after  "good  cause". 

(e)  Section  734  is  amended  to  read  as 
fouvm: 

"KCCtrUlTIONS 

"Sac.  734.  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
regulations  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part". 

(f)  Sections  730.  731.  735.  801.  and  803. 
subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (f)  of  section 
738.  and  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (f)  of 
section  806  are  repealed. 

(g)(1)  Section  701(3)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  meet*  the  eligibility  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  secUon  731(b)(1)". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  853(6)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  ( A) . 

(h)  (1)  No  entity  shall  be  required  to  con- 
tinue to  Implement  assurances  given  under 
farmer  section  731(c)  (3)  (D). 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  enforce- 
ment of  assurances  given  by  any  school  un- 
der fonner  section  803(b)(3)(D). 

■spiai.  or  srA«T-m»  assistance  AUTHoarrT 

Sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  788(a)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  7B8(h)  (as  amended  and  re- 
designated by  secUon  3(b)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)" 
and  Inserting  instead  "subsection  (b)". 
(3)  by  striking  out  "(1)". 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (3)  be"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "that  Is". 

(4)  by  Inserting  ".  or  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  school  of  nursing."  after  "Commis- 
sioner of  KducaUon.". 

(5)  by  striking  out  "reqiilrement  of  this 
cUuse"  and  Inserting  instead  "accreditation 
requirements",  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  and 
inserting  Instead  "(1)"  and  "(2)".  respec- 
tively. 

(c)  The  heading  to  section  788  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Start-up  Assistance.". 

(d)  Section  788(e)  (3)  U  repealed. 

CONSOLffiA-nON    AND    TrmttJOV    or    FINANCIAL 

OBTaxBs  AxrrRomrnxs 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Paragraphs  (i)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
Uon 788(b)   are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"nursing."   after   "podiatry."   each   place   It 
occurs. 

(b)  Section  788(b)  Is  amended  by  subeltut- 
ing  for  paragraph  (6)  the  foUowlng  para- 
graphs: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  a  school  which  has  re- 
ceived a  nant  under  this  subaectlon  In  the 
Unmedlatelv  preceding  fiscal  year,  the 
amoimt  n^nted  to  that  school  under  this 
subsection  In  anv  fiscal  vear  may  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  amount  granted  to  that 
school  under  thl«  subsection  In  that  immedl- 
»trty  preceding  fiscal  year  No  school  may  re- 


oetT*  (nata  under  this  suheectlon  in  more 
than  three  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1B81. 
"(6)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subaectlon  $7,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(c)  Section  788(e)  and  subpart  III  of  part 
A  of  UUe  VIII  are  repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  701  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  paragraph : 

"(13)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  has  the 
meaning  assigned  by  section  863(3).". 

KXmfSION  or  and  AMKNOMXNTS  CONCSaNINC 
THE  HKALTH  SDUCATION  ASSISTANCX  LOANS 
PaOGRAMS 

Sic.  6.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
738(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1970;". 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  ':  and  tlOO.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  be- 
fore the  period. 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  738(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1983"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "1986". 

(b)(1)  Section  739(a)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  nursing"  after  "pharmacy"  each 
place  It  occvirs. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  701(11) 
(as  amended  and  redesignated  by  section  3 
(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  or  to  a  degree,  diploma,  or  equiv- 
alent In  nursing"  before  the  period. 

(3)  Section  737(1)  (as  amended  by  section 
3(d)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  a  school  of  nursing."  before 
"except". 

(c)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  739(a) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "tlO.OOO"  lind 
all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  and  insert- 
ing Instead  the  following:  "830.000  In  the 
case  of  a  student  enrolled  In  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  or  tlS.OOO 
in  the  case  of  a  student  enrolled  in  a  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
public  health,  pharmacy,  or  nursing". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  739(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  all 
that  follows  up  to  the  pterlod  and  Inserting 
Instead  the  following:  "$80,000  In  the  case 
of  a  borrower  who  Is  or  was  a  student  en- 
rolled In  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or 
dentistry,  or  $60,000  in  the  case  of  a  borrower 
who  Is  or  was  a  student  enrolled  in  a  school 
of  veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry, 
public  health,  pharmacy,  or  nursing". 

(d)  Section  736  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(d)  Upon  application  by  an  Individual 
who  received  and  is  under  an  obligation  to 
repay,  any  loan  made  to  him  under  this  sub- 
part, the  Secretary  may  undertake  to  repay 
(without  liability  to  the  individual)  all  or 
any  part  of  that  loan,  and  any  Interest  or 
porUon  thereof  outstanding  thereon,  upon 
the  Secretary's  determination,  pursuant  to 
regtUatlons  establishing  criteria  therefor, 
that  the  applicant — 

"(1)  failed  to  complete  his  studies  leading 
to  his  first  professional  degree, 

"(3)  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances, 

"(3)  Is  from  a  low-Income  family  as  that 
term  may  be  defined  by  those  regulations, 
and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  resume,  his  studln  within  two 
vears  following  the  date  upon  which  he 
terminated  the  studies  ". 

( e )  Section  735  *  c  X 1 )  U  amended  by  strtk  - 
Ine  out  "which  U  described  In  clauses  (A) 
•"nd  (B)  of  section  753ra)/3r"  and  inserting 
Instead  "specified  by  the  Secretary". 

'f>  Section  739(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'b)  The  Secretarr  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire an  ellelbie  Institution  to  record,  and 
make  available  to  a  lender  and  to  the  Secre- 


tary upon  request,  the  name,  address,  aoclal 
security  number,  postgraduate  deatlnauon. 
and  other  reasonable  IdenUf  ylng  Inf  ormaUon 
for  each  student  of  such  insUtution  who  has 
a  loan  insured  under  this  subpart.". 

(g)   The  heading  to  subpart  I  of  part  C  of 
tlUe  VII  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subpart  I — Health  Education  Assistance 


AMCNDMXNTS  TO  HBALTH  PaOrSSSIONS  SCHOOLS 
LOAN  rVNDS  AUTHOaniKS 

Sac.  7.  (a)(1)  Sections  740(a),  743,  836(a) 
837,  838.  and  841  are  repealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  863(6)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  except"  and  all 
that  follows  up  to  the  period. 

(b)(1)  The  matter  In  section  743(a)  pre- 
ceding paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  743.  (a)  Upon  request  of  a  school 
with  which  an  agreement  was  entered  Into 
under  section  740,  there  shall  be  a  capital 
distribution  of  the  balance  of  the  loan  fund 
established  under  that  agreement  as 
follows:". 

(3)  Thematterln  section  839(a)  preceding 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  839.  (a)  Upon  request  of  a  school 
with  which  an  agreement  was  entered  Into 
under  835.  there  shiJl  be  a  capital  distribu- 
tion of  the  balance  of  the  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  that  agreement  as  follows:". 

(3)  Section  743(b)  and  839(b)  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  school  shall  subsequently  pay  to 
the  Secretary,  not  less  often  than  quarterly, 
the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  school  after  the  capital  distri- 
bution In  payment  of  principal  or  interest  on 
loans  made  from  the  loan  fund  as  was  deter- 
mined for  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a).". 

(c)(1)  Section  741(f)(1)(C)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "who  enters  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary"  and  inserting 
Instead  "with  whom  the  Secretary  chooses  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  individual", 
and 

( B)  by  striking  out  "designated  under  sec- 
tion 333"  and  inserting  Instead  "(designated 
under  section  333)  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary". 

(2)  Section  741(f)(5)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  836(h)(1)(C)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  with  whom  the  Secretary  chooses  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  indlvldulal 
to  practice  his  profession  (as  a  member  of  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  or  otherwise) 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  In  a  health 
manoower  shortaee  area  (designated  under 
section  332)  specified  by  the  Secretary) ;". 

(4)  Section  836(1)  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  835(b)(4)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  and  that  while  the  agreement 
remains  in  effect  no  such  student  who  has 
attended  such  school  before  October  1.  1980. 
shall  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  304  of  the  National  De- 
fen«e  Eduratlon  Act  of  1958". 

(e(l)  Section  741  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  en*!  the  followlne: 

"(ml  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  at- 
temnt  to  co"ect  snv  losn  which  was  made 
under  this  suboart  and  which  Is  In  default. 
referred  to  him  bv  a  school  with  which  he 
has  an  aareement  under  this  subpart,  on  be- 
half of  that  school  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Including  reimbursement  for  evpenses  he 
may  reasonably  Incur  In  attempting  collec- 
tion.". 

(3)  Section  836  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  followlne: 

"fk)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  at- 
temot  to  collect  anv  loan  which  was  msde 
under  this  oart  snd  which  is  In  default,  re- 
fe-red  to  him  bv  a  school  with  which  he  has 
pn  aereem^nt  under  thl^  oart.  on  beh»lf  of 
that  school  un(»Br  such  terms  and  con-'ltlons 
M   the   SesreUry   may   prescribe.   Including 


relmbursemsnt  for  expense*  be  may  reason- 
ably incur  in  attempting  collection.". 

(f)  Section  741(e)  and  88a(b)(6)  are 
repealed. 

(K)  (1)  Section  741(a)  U  repealed. 

(3)  Section  83e(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  836.  (a)  In  granting  of  loans  from  a 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part,  a  school  shall  give 
preference  to  licensed  practical  nurses  and  to 
persons  who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
enactment  of  this  title.". 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  74I(J) 
and  the  second  sentence  of  section  836(f) 
are  each  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
amount  of  any  such  charge  may  not  exceed 
any  limit  prescribed  by  applicable  State  law.". 
AmopatATioM     AirrHouxATioNa     van     ams 

AKXIfDMKVTS      CONCBUmfO      THB      KATIONAL 
HEALTH    StaVICK    COaPS 

Sw.  8.  (a)  Section  338(a)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979: ",  and 
(3)  by  inaerUng  ":  and  $110,000,000  for  the 

fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)  Section  331  (c)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or  for  a  release  under  section  753"  after 
"<3orps." 

(c)  Subparagrsfths  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
S34(a)  (3)   are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  an  amount  calculated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  reflect  the  average  salary  (Including 
amounts  paid  In  accordance  with  secUon  331 
(d))  and  allowances  of  comparable  C^rps 
members  for  a  calendar  quarter  (or  other 
period); 

"(B)  that  portion  of  an  amount  calculated 
by  the  Secretary  to  reflect  the  average 
amount  paid  under  the  Scholarship  Program 
to  or  on  behalf  of  ooiiq>arable  Corps  mem- 
bers that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  calcu- 
lated amount  as  the  number  of  days  of  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  member  during  that 
quarter  (or  other  period)  bean  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  his  period  of  obligated  senrloe 
under  the  Program;  and". 
APPSopaiATiON      AirrHousATiOMS      roa      and 

AMBNDKXlrrS      CONCBBMIIfa      THE      NATIONAL 
HEALTH  BEKVICX  COaPS  SCROLA«SRIP  FBOOaAlf 

Sec.  9.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
756(a)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1978.". 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  $37373.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  at  the  two 
succeeding  Bscal  years"  before  the  period. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  7S6(a) 
is  amended^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  "1981"  and  Inserting 
instead  "1985",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  inserting 
instead  "1984". 

(b)(1)  Section  763  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  indi- 
vidual to  satisfy  all  or  part  of  his  sorice 
obligation  under  this  subpart  by  engaging 
In  the  cllnfcal  practice  of  his  profession  in 
any  location  (whether  or  not  in  a  Iiealth 
manpower  shortage  area  as  defined  in  section 
333(a))— 

"(1)  for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services, 

"(3)  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 

"(3)   for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 

"(4)  as  may  be  requested  by  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity 
for  a  period  of  full-time  practice  equal  to 
(or  a  longer  period  of  other  than  full-time 
practice  equivalent  to)  the  remaining  period 
of  obligated  service.  Funds  appropriated  un- 
der this  subpart  may  not  be  used  to  pay  for 
services  performed  under  this  subaecUon. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  Ume 
release  up  to  a  specified  number  of  individ- 
uals from  their  service  obligation  under  this 


subpart  who  have  reached  the  date  described 
in  section  753(b)  (5)  but  who  have  not  yet 
begun  their  period  of  obligated  service.  He 
shall  require  as  a  condition  for  a  release  that 
an  individual  agree  to  pay  to  the  United 
Statea.  witliln  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
qiecify,  from  one  to  three  times,  as  uniformly 
specified  by  the  Secretary  at  any  one  time, 
the  amount  which  has  been  paid  to  the  in- 
dividual or  on  his  behalf  under  a  contract 
\inder  section  761.  If  more  eligible  Individuals 
apply  for  such  a  release  than  the  ntimber 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  select  by  lottery  those  to  be  released.". 
(3)  Section  762(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "in  subsection  (e),  (f),  or  (g)  or"  before 
"in  section  763". 

(3)  Section  762(b)  (4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  and  inserting  instead  ",  in 
subsection  (e) ,  (f ) .  or  (g) ,  or". 

(4)  Section  764(d)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  damages"  each  place  It  occurs. 

(c)  Section  700  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  751(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  In  determining  which  applications 
under  the  Scholaiahlp  Program  to  approve 
(and  which  contracts  to  accept),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  applications  made 
(and  contracts  submitted)  by  Individuals 
who  have  previously  received  scholarships 
under  the  Scholarship  Program.". 

(e)(1)  SecUon  753(a)(3)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "which  has  a  priority  for  the 
assignment  ot  Corps  members  under  sec- 
tion 833(c)"  and  Inserting  Instead  "H>eclfied 
by  the  Secretary". 

(3)  Section  753  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  pay  an  Individual 
who  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount 
to  cover  all  or  part  of  the  Individual's  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred  in  transporting 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  possessions  to 
the  location  of  his  private  clinical  practice.". 

(f)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  764 
(c)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  such  longer 
period  as  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause  shown) "  after  "one  year". 

(3)  Section  764(d)  (3)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "partial  or  total"  before  "waiver". 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  permit  any  Individ- 
ual with  a  service  obligation  under  former 
section  335  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  satisfy  all  or  part  of  that  obligaUon  as 
provided  by  subsection  (e)  or  (f )  of  section 
753  or  by  section  753  of  that  Act. 

(h)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  throtigh  (3)  of  sec- 
Uon 753(b)  are  repealed. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  752 
(b)  are  renimibeied  as  (1)  and  (3),  respec- 
Uvely. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  (as  renumbered  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  of  section 
752(b)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e). 
(f),  or  (g)  or  in  section  753.  the  Secretary 
shall  appoint  each  Individual,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  described  in  para- 
graph (3).  to  serve  in  the  full-time  clinical 
practice  of  his  profession  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Service  or  as  a  clviUan  member  of  the 
Corps,  as  specified  by  the  Secretary." 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  (as  renumbered  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  of  secUon 
762(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  through  (4)"  each  place  it  oc- 
curs and  inserting  Instead  "paragraph  (1)". 

(5)  The  first  sentence  ot  subeecUon  (g) 
(as  added  by  subsection  (b)  (I)  of  this  sec- 
tion) of  section  752  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7&3(b)(5)"  and  inserting  Instead  "753 
(b)(2)". 

BXFBAI.   or  TTinfEXIHS    SCHOLAKSHir   AMD 
TVAINEXSHIP   FaOVmOMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subpart  V  of  part  C  of  Utle 
Vn.  secUon  783(c).  and  subparU  I  and  m 
of  part  B  of  UUe  vm  are  repealed. 


(b)  Part  B  ot  UUe  vm  la  amwided  by 
striking  out  the  subpart  heading  "Subpart 
i: — student  Loans". 

(c)  Sections  836  and  840  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "subpart"  each  place  It  oc- 
curs and  Inserting  Instead  "part". 

■EPEAL  or  tTNNEEDBB  AND  OBSOLETE  ASSiaTAMCC 
AUTHOBITIKS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  SecUon  7(n(8),  part  D  of  title 
vn,  sections  783  and  786.  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  786.  subsections  (c).  (d). 
(f).  and  (g)  of  section  788.  sections  789  and 
791,  and  subpart  n  of  purt  O  of  title  VII 
are  repealed. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  703  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  entitles  which 
may  receive  a  grant  under  section  791,". 

(c)(1)  Section  783(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  783.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  schools  (rf  medicine 
and  osteopathy  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entiUes  to  meet  the  costs  of  projects 
to  plan,  develop,  and  operate  or  maintain 
programs  tar  the  training  of  physician  as- 
sistants (as  defined  In  sectlcm  701(7)).". 

(3)  Section  783(d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  expanded  function  dental  auxilia- 
ries". 

(3)  The  heading  to  section  783  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  Expanded  PuncUon  Dental 
Auxiliaries  and  Dental  Team  Practice". 

(d)  The  heading  to  secUon  786  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  General  Prac- 
tice of  Dentistry". 

( e)  The  heading  to  section  788  is  amended 
to  read  "Financial  Distress  Grants". 

(f)  (1)  The  heading  to  part  O  of  UUe  Vn 
U  amended  by  striking  out  "Allied"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "Public". 

(3)  Part  G  of  tlUe  VII  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  subpart  heading  "Subpart  I — 
PubUo  Health". 

SPECIAL  OLAMTS  TO  ENCOUaACE  PBIVATB  PEAC- 
TICE    or    HEALTH    MANPOWEB    SHOWTAOE   AEXAB 

Sac.  13.  (a)  SecUon  766(a)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  756.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  <me 
grant  to  an  individual  who  has  agreed  in 
writing — 

"(1)  to  engage  in  the  private  full-Ume 
clinical  pracUce  of  his  profession  In  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  (designated  imder 
secUon  333  which  has  a  priority  under  sec- 
Uon 333(c) )  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years, 

"(3)  to  conduct  such  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  secUon  763(b)  ( 1 ) . 
and 

"(3)  to  such  addiUimal  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  secUon, 

to  assist  such  Individual  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  begliuilng  the  practice  of  such  indlvldual'a 
profession  In  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ment. Including  the  coata  of  acquiring  equip- 
ment and  renovating  facilities  for  use  in  pro- 
viding health  services,  and  of  hiring  nurses 
and  other  personnel  to  assist  in  providing 
health  services.  Such  grant  may  not  be  used 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  any 
building.". 

(b)  Section  756(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Th»  amount  of  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  an  Individual  shaU  be  no  greater 
than  $35/M)0.". 

(c)  SecUon  755(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowlng:  "The  Secretary  shall 
give  special  consideratton  to  ^tpllcaUoos 
submitted  by  individuals  who  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  section  763.". 

(d)  Tbe  h«t^«"e  to  aectton  756  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Special  Oranta  to  En- 
courage Private  Practice  In  Health  Manpower 
Shortage  Areaa". 

(e)  SecUon  755  la  renumbered  aa  section 
783  and  Is  Inserted  Into  part  P  of  Utle  VII 
after  secUon  781. 
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Am    oomouBATioir    ov 

RBALTH        AOMnnBTBATIOM 


aac  U.  (a)  SkUob  783  u  »iB>n«»«d  to  iwd 
MtoUowa: 


aAnmta  at  puaxjc  bbai.tr  oa  KXALra 


"Sac.  793.  Tb«  SacNtaiy  may  mak*  granta 
to,  or  «nt«r  Into  oontracta  wltb,  public  or 
aonproflt  prlvata  Mlueatlonal  antltlM  for 
■trangthanlm  or  WTpaiirtlTn  graduate  or  spe- 
eiaUaad  tnlnlnf  in  public  baaltli  or  haaltta 
admlnlatratton.**. 

(b)  (1)  Sactlon  783  la  ranumbwad  •■  aec- 
tlon  781  and  la  Inaartad  at  tha  haglniilng  of 
part  O  of  Utla  vn. 

(3)  Part  O  of  Utla  vn  la  amandad  by  add- 
ing at  tba  end  tba  following: 


783.  Tha  Secretary  may  make  granta 
to  public  or  nonproAt  private  educational 
anttUaa  for  tralnaaablpa  for  Indlrlduala  in 
graduate  or  ■parlallaad  training  programa  In 
public  healtb  and  health  admlnlatratlon. 
"APTBoraiATioif  AtrrBoaizATioMa 

"Sac.  784.  ^v  payments  under  grants  under 
thla  part  there  aia  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated M.OOOXOO  for  fiscal  year  lS«a  and  such 
sunw  aa  may  be  naoaaaary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeading  flacal  yean.". 

(e)(1)  Saetlflaa  743  and  749  are  repealed. 

(3)  Part  C  of  Utla  Vn  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  subpart  hearting  "Subpart  in~ 
Ttalneeahlpa  for  Studenu  In  Schools  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Other  OraduaU  Programs". 

AVTHOaBATIOIia        Foa        Alto 

coMcaajfiMO  <aAirrs   roe   ths 
or      rAMn.T 


TMiirta 


Sac.  14.  (a)  SacUon  780(0)  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "  1978.".  and 

(3)   by  inserting  "38.000.000  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  September  30.   1983.  and  such 

suma  aa  may  be  necasaary  for  each  of  the  two 

succeeding  fiscal  ysaia"  after  "1980,". 

(b)  Section  7S0(b)(l)(D)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  oste- 
opathy, have  control  over  or  be  closely  alllU- 
ated  with)"  after  "have  control  over". 

CON- 
HSAI.TB   BtU- 

aac.  15.  (a)  Seetkm  781(g)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979.".  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  ",  815  JOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  September  30.   1982,   and  such 

sums  as  may  be  neceeaary  for  each  of  the  two 

succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the  period. 

(b)  Section  781(c)(3)  U  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary, for  good  cause  shown,  may  modify  or 
waive  the  requirement  of  this  pargraph"  be- 
fore the  semicolon. 

(c)  SecUon  781(d)(3)(B)  U  amended  by 
Inserting  "educational"  before  "support" 

(d)(1)  Section  781(d)(3)(B)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(B)  assist  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  to  meet  the  health 
manpower  needs  of  the  area  served  by  the 
center; ". 

(3)  SecUon  781(d)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  Kach  area  health  education  center 
program  ahall  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the 
health  manpower  needs  of  the  area  served 
by  the  program.". 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  781(f)  Is 
•mrnnO^A  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)  (2) " 
and  Inaertlng  Instead  "paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (d)". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  781(e)  Is 
Msended  by  inserting  "and  with  health 
science  centers  that  include  medical  or  osteo- 
pathic schooU"  after  "osteopathic  schooU". 

(f)(1)  Subaectlons  (a)  and  (e)  are  each 
*'»«"'<'*«^  by  Inserting  "or  cooperaUve  agree- 
menU"  after  "contracU"  each  place  It  occurs. 


(3)  8aotlon7Sl(e)(S)  la  amandad  by  insert- 
Ing  "or  coopatmtlve  agreement"  after  "con- 
tract". 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  vest  Utle  in  an 
entity  which  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Secretary  under  section  781  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  any  property  acquired 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  that  entity 
(or  fumiahed  to  that  entity  by  the  Oovem- 
ment)  under  that  contract. 
ApraopaxATiONa  AUTHoaiXATioira  roa  FRrai- 
ciAM  AaatarAWT  TaAiMiNG  paoosAMa 

Sac.  16.  Section  783(e)  U  amended — 

(1)   by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979,". 


(3)  by  inaertlng  ".  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  such 
suma  aa  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal    years"   before  the  period. 

EXTBMSIOW   AMD   COWaOUDATIOM    OT   PBXMAaT 

cAax  TaAiiTxifo  AUTHoainxa 
Sac.  17.  (a)  Section  78e(d)   la  amended— 
(1)    by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979.". 


(3)  by  inaertlng  ".  836.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  such 
sums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  year"  before  the  period. 

(b)  Section  786(a)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
'.  general  internal  medicine,  or  general  pedl- 

atrlca"  after  "family  medicine"  each  place 
It  occurs. 

(c)  The  heading  to  section  786  U  amended 
to  read  '"Training  in  Primary  Care  Medicine". 

(d)  Section  784  U  repealed. 
ATTaopaxATioir      AxrrHoaixATioira      roa      and 

AMxmMKirrs   coNcxawnfo    AsaiarAjfcx   roe 

DfOlVlDOALa       PBOM       DZaADVAItTAOBD       BACX- 
GBOITMIie 

Sac.  18.  (a)   Section  787(b)   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "819.568.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  after  "1980.". 

(b)  SecUon  787(a)  (1)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following;  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  appllca- 
tlona  for  projects  to  assist  in  the  admission 
Into  or  retention  m  health  professions  schools 
of  such  individuals  or  for  projects  to  assist 
the  recruitment  acUvltles  for  such  individ- 
uals of  entitles  with  formal  ties  to  health 
professions  schools.  No  more  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  any 
flacal  year  for  grants  or  contracts  und«'  this 
section  may  be  used  to  assist  Individuals  to 
undertake  education  to  enter  the  nursing  or 
allied  health  professions.". 

(c)  SecUon  787(a)(2)(D)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  a  period  prior  to  the  entry 
of  such  individuals"  and  Inserting  instead 
"for  such  Individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  pursue  succeaafully  an  under- 
graduate program  and  who  have  indicated 
an  IntenUon  to  pursue  a  health  professions 
career,  for  a  period  prior  to  their  entry". 
AFTBoraiATioir      authobizations      roa      amd 

^iOMfatMXt    COMCKBMINC     ITDBaDfC    SPXCIAL 


Sac.  19.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
830(d)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1978.". 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  and  86.433.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  before  the 
period. 

(b)  Section  830(a)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  830.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
granta  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  schools 
of  nursing  and  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  enUUea.  and  enter  Into  contracta 
with  any  public  or  private  entity,  to  meet 
the  costs  of  special  projects  for  the  training, 


education,  or  improved  utUlaatloa  of  nuxa- 
Ing  peraonnel.  The  Secretary  ahaU  give  qM- 
clal  conalderaUon  to  applleatlona  for  proj- 
ects to  train,  or  increase  tha  supply  of, 
nurses  In  InsUtutlonal  bedside  care.". 

aXTXNSION.  CONaOUDATION,  AMB  AMxiniMXirr 
OF     AOVANCXD    MTTaaa     TXAnmtO     AND     NVB8C 

raAcrmoNxa  AxrrBoaxrxaa 

Sac.  20.  (a)  Subpart  IV  of  part  A  of  tlUe 
Vin  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following : 

"ArraorauTioN  AUTHOaiCAnoNs  roa  advancxs 
Nuaaa  tbaxnino  and  Noaax  raAcrmoNxa 
paocaAMa 

"Sac.  833.  For  paymenta  imder  grants  and 
contracts  under  sections  831  and  832  there 
are  authorised  to  be  approprUted  87300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  aa  may 
be  necBssary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(b)(1)  Section  823(a)(2)(A)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "primary  health  care,  In- 
cluding primary  health  care  In  homes  and 
In  ambulatory  care  facUlUea.  long-term  care 
facilities,  and  other  health  care  insUtutlons" 
and  Inserting  Instead  "health  cate". 

(2)  The  matter  In  section  822(a)  (2)  (B)  (1) 
following  subclause  (II)  u  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "primary". 

(3)  Section  823(b)  (1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "who  are  reaidenta  of  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area  (dealgnated  under  sec- 
tion 332) ". 

(4)  Se:Uon  822(b)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  a  bsalth  manpower  shortage  area 
(designated  under  section  333)". 

parvKNrnrx  mbsicinx  paocBAns 
Sec.  31.  Title  vn  U  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  section  783 : 

"raXVKMTTVX    KBOICINK   PBOOBtllS 

"Sac.  784.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  Into  contracta  with, 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  public 
health  for  the  planning,  development,  and 
support  of  de;artments  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

•(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  granu  to, 
and  enter  into  oontraots  wlUi.  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  entity  for  planning,  devel- 
oping-, or  supporting  training  programs  In 
prevenUve  medicine.  Funds  provided  under 
such  grants  or  contracts  may  be  used  for 
tralneeshlps. 

"(C)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  83.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

axMOTB  sirx  txaining 
Sec.  21.  TlUe  VII  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  784  the  following: 

"KKMOTX   SrrX   TSAtNING 

"Sec.  785.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  optometry,  podiatry. 
and  pharmacy  for  providing  clinical  training 
to  their  students  In  areas  both  that  are  geo- 
graphically remote  from  the  main  sites  of  the 
teaching  facilities  of  the  schools  and  in  which 
there  are  medically  underserved  populations. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  81.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

ALLIED  RKALTH  DXaXASC  PXXVXNTION  AND 
HEALTH  PBOMOnON  CUXSICTrLCII  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  TlUe  Vn  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  788  the  following  section: 

"ALLnCD      HEALTH      DISKA8a      naVXNTION      AND 
RKALTR    PaOMOnON   CUXXICDLA 

"Sec.  789.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
erants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  educaUonal  entities 
for  deslgnaUng  and  implementing  Improved 


cuRlenla  in  dlnftastt  prerentlon  and  health 
promoUon  for  allied  health  profeasloaa  per- 
sonnel. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  thla  aaetlon  there  are 
authorlced  to  be  ^iproprlatad  81,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceaaary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

vanatMAXT  Muncora  c(r88icin.uM 


Ssc.  24.  Title  VII  U  amended  by  adding 
after  secUon  789  the  following: 

"vxTxaxNAaT  MXDKiNa  cnaaicDi,uM 


"Sec.  78flA.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  for  dealgnlng 
and  implementing  Improved  cUnlfial  cur- 
ricula relating  to  the  care  of  food  producing 
or  fiber  oroducing  animals 

"(b)  To  carry  out  thla  aactton  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  814X>0,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  auch  aums  aa  may  be 
neceaaary  tor  each  of  tlia  two  succeeding 
fiscal  yeaia.". 

a^KiAt  raojacra  roa  ooMmnmrs 


Sac.  25.  TlUe  vn  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  789A  the  following : 
"s^cciAL  Rojacxa  tva  uoMTUDnro  kdocation 

"Sac.  789B.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to.  and  enter  into  contracts  with, 
public  or  aonproflt  private  enUUea  for — 

"(1)  evaluating  the  effectlveneaa  of  cur- 
rent eSorta  to  aasure  the  continuing  compe- 
tency of  health  profeaaionals. 

"(2)  ■lawaalng  future  needs  In  the  area  of 
coDtinuing  education  for  health  profea- 
slonals. 

"(3)  developing  InnovaUve  approachee 
to  providing  continuing  educaUon.  or 

"(4)  providing  imntinn^y^g  educaUon  pro- 
grams to  health  professionals  who  do  not 
otherwise  have  access  to  such  programs. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  thla  section  there  are 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  81.000X100  for 
fiscal  year  1082  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceasary  tor  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  yean.". 

PODIATET     CtnUUCULVK     DaVSLOPlCXNT.     TKAIN- 
ING,    aDirCATION,    AND    PLACaKXHT 

Sxc.  26  (a)  Title  vn  U  amended  by  add- 
ing after  aecUon  789B  the  following: 

"PODlATaT    CrnUUCTTLUlf    nEVKUM>lCKNT,    TBAIN- 
ING,    aOUCATION,    AND    FLACaMKNT 

"Sec.  788C.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  Into  contracta  with, 
schools  of  podiatry — 

"(1)  for  developing  curricula  concerning, 
or  providing  training  to  podiatry  students  in, 
methods  to  educate  and  screen  the  general 
public  In  relation  to  preventable  or  con- 
trollable foot  diseaaes. 

"(2)  for  meeting  the  foot  care  educaticm 
needs  of  defined  special  populaUons  such  as 
diabeUca,  the  handic^ped.  the  elderly,  and 
lnstltutlonallz«d  children,  or 

"(3)  for  Increaalng  the  placement  of  po- 
dlatrlsu  in  underserved  areas. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  secUon  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  81.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISOaT 
COUNCILB  ON  HEALTH  PaOPESSIONS  EDUCA- 
TION, NTTaSE  TEAINING,  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  SaaVICE  COBPS 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Sections  337  and  851  are  re- 
pealed. 

(b)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  702(a) 
Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "parts  B.  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  O  of"  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  ",  tlUe  Vin.  and  sub- 
part n  of  part  D  of  tiUe  TXT'  before  the 
period. 


(2)  Tlie  aeoond  sentence  of  aectlon  703(a) 
la  ^fitf^'Vtd 

(A)  in  cUuae  (1),  by  (1)  inserting  "or 
Utle  vm"  after  "thla  UUe",  and  (U)  by  in- 
aertlng "nuraing,"  after  "podiatry,", 

(B)  by  BtriklDg  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
^^^*^^^ff  (2) , 

(C)  In  clause  (8),  by  striking  out  "six" 
and  Inaertlng  Instead  "four",  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  the  following  before  the 
period:  ",  and  (4)  two  ahaU  be  IndivlduaU 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  the  National 
Health  Service  Corpa  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corpa  Scholarship  Program". 

(3)  SecUon  702(a)  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "Bach  member 
of  the  Council,  while  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duties  while  aaray  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  buatneas,  shall  be 
entitled  to  traivel  or  transportation  expenses 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  UUe  6, 
TTnlted  States  Code.  Bach  member  of  the 
Council  who  la  not  an  emi^oyee  of  the 
United  Statea  ahall  receive  compenaaUon  at 
a  dally  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  specified 
for  grade  08-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  5  U£.C.  6333  for  each  day  he  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  duties  (in- 
cluding traveltlme) .". 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
703  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "  (other 
than  Bubpart  U  of  part  O  thereof)"  and 
Inserting  instead  ",  UUe  vm.  and  aub- 
part  n  of  part  D  of  UUe  m". 

(5)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
830  and  section  866(1)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "Nurse  Training"  and  inaert- 
lng Instead  "HetUth  Profeasiona  Education". 

BKPEAL   or    ADVISOBT    COXTNCIL    BEVIXW 
BEQUIKElfENTS 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  790(1)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  laat  sentence. 

(b)  SecUon  S30(c)  Is  amended  by  strilUng 
out  the  second  sentence. 


OP  BEaumBMENT  rOB  BSTABLXSBINC 
CalTOUA  FOB  ALLOWABLE  INCBEASES  IN  BDU- 
CATIONAL   COSTS 

Sac.  29.  SecUon  711  is  repealed. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sac.  30.  TlUe  Vn  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  secUon  710  the  following: 

"TBCBNICAL   ASSISTANCa 

"Sac.  711.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Utle  or  UUe  vni  may  be  used  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
authorities  under  either  of  thoee  UUes.". 

APFBOPBIATE  LENGTH  OP  STAT  FOB  FOBEICN 
PHTSICIAN    EXCHANGE   VISITOBS 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Section  212(J)(1)(D)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(D)  The  duraUon  of  the  alien'a  partici- 
pation In  the  program  for  which  he  is  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  Is  limited  to  the 
period  normally  required  to  complete  the 
education  or  training  for  which  the  alien 
Is  coming  to  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  212(J)(1)(C)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  strikir^  out  "  (including  any  ex- 
tension of  the  duraUon  thereof  under  sub- 
paragraph (D) ) ". 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  extend  the 
duration  of  a  visa  Issued  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Eo  as  to  Include  the  period 
specified  in  the  amendment  enacted  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  secUon. 

DISCLOeUBB    OP    LOCATION    OF    BOBBOWEBS    WHO 
HAVE    DEVAITLTED    ON    STUDENT    LOANS 

Sbc.  33.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(m) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  the  Secretary  of 
HMlth  and  Human  Services"  after  "Secre- 
tary of  Education"  in  the  matter  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  preceding  clause  (I)  and  In 
the  matter  In  subparagraph  (B)  preceding 
cUuse  (1). 


(3)  by  strlklBg  oat  "or"  at  tlie  end  of 
clause  (1)  of  subpaiagrH»h  (A)  and  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(8)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  claoae  (U) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  and  of  subparagraph 
(B). 

(4)  by  inserting  the  following  after  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (A) : 

"(ill)  made  under  part  C  of  Utle  vn  or 
part  B  of  UUe  vm  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,", 

(5)  by  inserting  the  f<dlowlng  after  clause 
(11)  of  subparagiapfa  (B) : 

"(ill)  any  lender  participating  under  part 
C  of  UUe  vn  or  part  B  of  tlUe  vm  of  the 
Public  Sealtb  Service  Act,",  and 

(6)  by  Inaertlng  "or  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Servlcea"  after  "Depart- 
ment of  Education"  in  the  matter  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  following  clause  (111)  (aa 
added  by  paragraph  (4)  of  this  sectton) . 

EUmNATtON    or    CEBTAIN    BXOUIBXlfBNTa    POB 
TSB   PBOMVUUnON   OW   BaGirLATIONS 

Sac.  33.  (a)  Section  701(7)  U  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(7)  Hie  term  "program  for  the  training 
of  physicial  assistants'  means  an  educational 
program  which  haa  aa  Ita  objective  the  edu- 
caUon of  indlvlduala  who  will,  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  studies  In  the  program,  be 
qualified  to  provide  effectively  health  care 
under  the  supervision  of  a  physician. ". 

(b)  Section  780(b)  (3)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "by  regulaUon". 

(c)  Section  781(f)  la  amended  by  striking 
out  the  laat  sentence. 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  790(1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  regulation". 

raLHMlCAL  AND  CONFOBMINC  AMENDMKNTa 

Sac.  34.  (a)(1)  SecUon  701  U  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paiagn^ih   (9),  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out 
",  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  Inaertlng  in- 
stead "and  Human  Services". 

(3)  SecUon  (3)  (f)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "701(9),". 

(b)  TTie  first  sentence  of  section  704  Is 
amended  by  Inaertlng  "nursing,''  after  "po- 
dUtry,". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  73S(c)  (3) 
and  764(c)  are  each  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "maximum  legal  pre- 
vailing late"  and  inserting  Instead  "pri- 
vate consumer  rates  of  interest",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Tteaauiw  of  the 
United  Stotes"  and  Inaertlng  instead  ~Sec- 
retary  of  the  Iteaaury". 

(d)  Section  853  Is  amended  by  stilking 
out  paragraph  (1). 

(e)(1)  SecUons  753,  788(h)  (aa  amendart 
and  redesignated  by  secUon  2(b)  of  this 
Act)  and  863(6)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Commissioner  of  EducaUon"  each 
place  it  occurs  and  Inaertlng  instead  ''Sec- 
retary of  EducaUon". 

(2)  Section  788(h)  (as  amended  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  secUon)  Is  further 
amended  by  stilking  out  "Commissioner" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  Inserting  instead 
"Secretary  of  EducaUon.". 

(f)  The  heading  to  UUe  Vtt  Is  amended 
by    striking    out    "health    axaaABca    am 

TEACHINC  PACILinZS  AND". 

(g)  SecUon  403(f)  of  the  Health  Profes- 
sions EducaUonal  Assistance  Act  of  1976  la — 

(1)  amended  by  striking  out  "aectlon  741 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act"  and  In- 
serting instead  "thla  section", 

(2)  redesignated  as  subaectkm   (m),  and 

(3)  transferred  to  the  end  of  secUon  741 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(h)(1)  Section  331(h)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3) . 

(2)  SecUon  2(f)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "331(h)  (3),". 

arm/iiva  dates 

Sec.  35.  (a)  The  amendments  enacted  by 
this  Act  shall  not  i^ply  to  i4>proprlatlon 
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for   any   flaesl   7««r   iMfore 


autbotlaftUona 
flanlyMrlMa. 

(b)  Tb*  MiMndiiMnta  enacted  by  thte  Act 
•hall  not  MlTenelT  affect  tbe  contractual 
rifbts  of  any  IndlTldual  or  other  entity 
tbat  baa  entered  Into  an  agreement  before 
Um  date  ot  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Tax  Sac«BT«BT  or 
Health  and  Humam  Sntvicss. 
Wathington,  D.C..  Map  IS,  IMl. 
Hon.  Ownos  Bt»h, 
PrtsUent  of  the  Senete. 
UJ.StnmU. 
W*$htmfttm.  D.C. 

ScAa  Ma.  Paasnxirr:  Enclosed  for  coneid- 
eratton  by  tbe  Concreas  is  a  draft  blU  'To 
amend  prorUKna  of  law  ooocemed  wttb 
health  profeestons  peraonnel.  and  for  other 
purposee". 

The  draft  bill  would  authorlae  appropria- 
tlcna  of  •367^3.000  for  flacal  year  l»«a.  and 
"*uch  sums  as  may  be  aeoeaaary"  for  flacal 
years  1M3  and  19M,  for  Tartous  health  pro- 
fe«lons  personnel  authorities.  A  detaUed 
sununary  of.  and  an  authorisations  table 
foe.  tbe  draft  bill  are  enclosed. 

Tbe  primary  cOJectlves  of  the  draft  bill 
are  to— 

Kltmlnate  Incentives  for  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  capacity  for  training  health  pro- 
fesalonala. 

Promote  an  Increeae  la  the  supply  of  pri- 
mary care  practUioners. 

Provide  Incentives  for  health  professionals 
to  locate  In  underaerved  areas. 

Ensure  adequate  access  to  financial  re- 
sources for  all  students  seeking  a  health  pro- 
fessions education,  and 

Target  Federal  resources  on  programs 
which  promote  other  national  priorities. 

This  draft  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  departmental  programs  within 
tbe  context  of  restrained  Federal  spending. 
The  role  of  the  Federal  government  con- 
cerning health  professions  personnel  must 
change  from  Its  previous  focus  on  increasing 
tbe  aggregate  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  a  better  targeting  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  projects  of  high  national  priority. 
Past  Federal  efforts  have  been  succeasful  In 
expanding  the  health  professions  training 
capacity  of  the  nation.  As  a  result,  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  supply  of  ouet  health 
professionals  should  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  for  health  care  delivery. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
Its  prompt  and  favorable  oonstderatlon. 

We  are  advised  by  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  the  draft 
bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely. 

RlCHAID  8.  SCHWKXKXa. 

Secretary. 

TmcAL  Tkab  1083  Apnu>pai*TioN  Authosiza- 
TXONs.  PaoposKD  H>ai.th  Pbofsssions  Psa- 

aoMNXi.  AMKNOMDrrs  OF  1981 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Financial   dlstrees 97.400 

National  Health  Service  Corps 110.000 

National      Health      Service      Corps 

Scholarship   Program 37.873 

Public  health  and  health  adminis- 
tration training S.OOO 

Family  medicine  departments 8.  000 

Area  Health  Education  Centers 15.800 

Ftayslclan  assistant  training S.  000 

Primary  care  training 38,000 

Assistance  to  individuals  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds 19.568 

Nurse  training  special  projects 6.432 

Advanced  nurse  training  and  nurse 

practitioner    programs 7.800 

Preventive     medicine     departments 

and  training 3.000 

Remote  site  training 1,000 

Allied  health  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion  curriculum  de- 
velopment   1.000 


Veterinary  medicine  curriculum  de- 
velopment   1,000 

Continuing  education  special  proj- 
ects    1,000 

Podiatry  curriculum  development, 
training,  education,  and  place- 
ment           1.000 


387.873 


stncMAaT  or  paoroaxD  hxalth  raorxssxoNS 
raaaoKifB.  AMamiuarrs  or  lesi 

SecUon  1  would  aaatgn  the  draft  bill  the 
short  title  "Health  Professions  Personnel 
Amendments  of  1981." 

Section  3  would  repeal  the  authorltlee  for 
making  capitation  payments  to  various 
health  professions  schools. 

Section  3  would — 

Repeal  the  authorities  for  health  profes- 
sions facilities  construction  grants,  loan 
guarantees,  and  Interest  subsidies  (but 
would  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  moni- 
tor tbe  continued  compliance  with  condi- 
tions associated  with  financial  assistance 
previously  received  by  health  professions  fa- 
culties, or  to  continue  to  pay  Interest  sub- 
sidies with  respect  to  loans  previously  made) . 

Eliminate  the  enrollment  maintenance  re- 
quirement for  facilities  (other  than  nursing 
facllltlee)  which  had  previously  received 
financial  assistance,  and 

Permit  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  enroll- 
ment maintenance  requirement  for  nursing 
facilities  which  had  previously  received 
financial  asslatance. 

Section  4  would  repeal  the  start-up  assist- 
ance authority. 

Section  5  would — 

Consolidate  the  nursing  and  other  health 
professions  schools  financial  distress  author- 
ities. 

Authorise  appropriations  of  (7.4  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to 
assist  schools  In  financial  distress. 

Limit  a  grant  to  any  school  which  had 
received  a  grant  In  the  previous  fiscal  year 
to  75  percent  of  that  former  grant,  and 

Permit  only  three  additional  grants  after 
fiscal  year  1981  to  any  one  school. 

Section  6  would — 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  Insure  loans 
under  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loans 
(HEAL)  Program  totalling  •lOO  million  for 
each  of  tbe  fiscal  years  1982  through  1984. 
and  to  Insure  loans  under  the  HEAL  Program 
through  1986  for  individuals  who  had  prevl- 
o\isly  received  such  lotuis. 

Make  nursing  students  eligible  for  loans 
under  the  HEAL  Program. 

Increase  to  830.000  annually  and  880.000 
In  the  aggregate  the  limit  on  loans  under  the 
HEAL  Program  for  medical,  oeteopathlc.  and 
dental  students. 

Increase  to  815.000  annually  and  860.000 
In  the  aggregate  tbe  limit  on  loans  under  the 
HEAL  Program  to  other  health  professions 
students. 

Permit  tbe  Secretary  to  repay  all  or  part  of 
a  loan  made  under  the  HEAL  Program  to  a 
student  from  a  low-Income  family  who  does 
not  complete  bis  studies. 

Permit  the  Secretary  to  repay  part  of  a 
HEAL  Program  loan  for  an  Individual  prac- 
ticing In  any  health  manpower  shortage 
area  (not  solely  In  a  high  priority  area) 
specified  by  the  Secretary, 

Repeal  the  restriction  that  not  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  students  in  any  class  at  a 
medical,  osteopathic,  or  dental  school  may 
receive  loans  under  the  HEAL  Program,  and 

Require  HEAL  Program  loan  recipients 
to  provide  their  social  security  numbers. 

Section  7  would — 

Permit  health  professions  schools  with 
student  loan  funds  to  which  the  Federal 
government  had  previously  made  capital  con- 
tributions  to   continue   Indefinitely   to   op- 


erate those  funds  (and  recycle  repayments 
of  loans  previously  made ) , 

Permit  (rather  than  require)  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  make  loan  repayments  for  service  in 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  and  allow 
the  Secretary  to  specify  the  shortage  areas. 

Sllmtnate  a  restriction  on  education  loans 
for  nurses. 

Penult  tbe  Secretary  to  assist  in  collect- 
ing loans  In  default. 

Eliminate  restrictions  on  the  amount  of, 
and  Interest  on,  loans  from  school  loan 
funds,  and 

Eliminate  Federal  limits  on  penalties  for 
late  loan  payments  (applicable  State  limits 
would  apply) . 

Section  8  would — 

Authorize  appropriations  of  8110  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1083  and  1084 
for  the  NaUonal  Health  Service  Corps 
(NHSC), 

Permit  tbe  Secretary  to  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses of  a  NHSC  scholarship  recipient  who 
wished  to  evaluate  a  site  for  the  practice 
of  bis  profession  under  tbe  private  practice 
option,  and 

Provide  for  the  calculation  of  tbe  cost 
sharing  required  of  entlUes  to  which  NHSC 
personnel  are  assigned  on  an  average  rather 
than  Individual  basis. 

Section  9  would — 

Authorize  appropriations  of  837,873,000  for 
fiscal  year  1083  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for 
NHSC  scholarships  and  authorize  appropri- 
ations of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
through  fiscal  year  1087  for  NHSC  scholar- 
ships for  students  who  had  previously  en- 
rolled In  tbe  NHSC  Scholarship  Program, 

Allow  the  Secretary  to  release  obligees  un- 
der the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, or  as  requested  by  a  State  or 
local  governmental  entity,  for  clinical  prac- 
tice as  a  substitute  for  service  In  the  NHSC. 

Allow  the  Secretary  to  release  obligees  un- 
der the  NHSC  Scholarship  Program  on  con- 
dition that  the  obligees  pay  the  Secretary 
from  one  to  three  times  (as  specified  by  the 
Secretary)  the  scholarship  funding  they  re- 
ceived, and  require  the  Secretary  to  select 
by  lottery  obligees  for  such  a  release  If  there 
were  more  applicants  than  tbe  number  of 
obligees  the  Secretary  choee  at  any  one  time 
to  so  release. 

Repeal  the  restriction  on  the  appropria- 
tion of  any  funds  for  health  personnel  train- 
ing unless  certain  amounts  are  appropriated 
for  NHSC  scholarships. 

Eliminate  the  priority  for  scholarships  for 
freshman  students. 

Permit  the  private  practice  option  to  be 
exercised  in  any  health  manpower  shortage 
area  specified  by  tbe  Secretary,  not  solely 
In  high  priority  areas,  and  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  the  transportation  expenses  of 
an  Individual  electing  tbe  private  practice 
option, 

Olve  tbe  Secretary  greater  flexibility  In 
setting  conditions  for  the  payment  of  the 
penalty  required  If  a  scholarship  recipient 
does  not  fulfill  his  service  obligation. 

Authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  obligees 
under  the  scholarship  program  In  effect  be- 
fore October  1,  1077  to  satisfy  their  service 
obligation  through  private  practice  In  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area,  through  re- 
search or  teaching,  or  through  relestse  to 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  or  at  the  request  of 
a  State  or  local  governmental  entity,  and 

Eliminate  the  right  of  a  scholarship  obli- 
gee to  serve  as  a  commissioned  officer  rather 
than  as  a  civilian  employee. 

Section  10  would  repeal  unneeded  schol- 
arship and  tralneeship  authorities. 

Section  1 1  would  repeal  imneeded  or  obso- 
lete health  professions  personnel  authorities. 


Section  13  wotild— 

Permit  the  Secretary  to  give  startup  grants 
for  private  practice  in  a  health  manpower 
ihortage  area  to  any  health  professional  and 
would  require  tbe  Secretary  to  give  special 
conslderaUoa  to  applications  from  NHSC 
scholarship  obligees  electing  tbe  private 
practice  option. 

Restrict  such  grants  to  private  practice  In 
high  priority  health  manpower  shortage 
areas. 

Require  a  minimum  commitment  of  two 
years,  and 

Permit  tbe  Secretary  to  determine  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  grant,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
•35,000. 

Section  13  would  broaden  and  consolidate 
public  health  and  health  administration 
training  authorities  and  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations of  86  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  "sticb  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1084  in  this  area. 

Section  14  would  autborlae  appropriations 
of  88  million  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  flacal  years 
1983  and  1984  for  the  establishment  of  fam- 
ily medicine  departments. 

Section  15  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $16.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscsl  years 
1983  and  1084  for  Area  Health  Education 
Outers  (ARECs). 

Section  18  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  85  million  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984  for  physician  assistant  train- 
ing programs. 

Section  17  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $36  million  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984  for  primary  care  (general  In- 
ternal medicine,  general  pediatrics,  and 
family  medicine)  training. 
Section  18  would — 

Authorize  appropriations  of  819,588.000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
to  assist  students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds to  undertake  education  to  enter  a 
health  profession, 

Require  the  Secretary  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applications  for  projects  to  as- 
sist In  the  admission  Into  or  retention  In 
health  professions  schools  of  such  Individ- 
uals, and  fnr  projects  to  assist  In  the  recruit- 
ment activities  for  such  Individuals  of  en- 
titles with  formal  ties  to  health  professions 
schools,  and 

Limit  to  10  percent  of  tbe  total  appropria- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  that 
could  be  used  to  assist  Individuals  seeking 
nursing  or  allied  health  professions  careers. 
Section  19  would  make  more  general  the 
nursing  special  projects  authority,  authorize 
appropriations  of  86,433,(X)0  for  fiscal  year 

1982  and  "auch  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1084  for  such  proj- 
ects, and  require  the  Secretary  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  applications  for  proj- 
ects to  train,  or  increase  tbe  supply  of. 
nurses  in  institutional  bedside  care. 

Section  20  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $7.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1083  and  1984  for  advanced  nurse  training 
and  nurse  practitioner  programs  and  would 
eliminate  requirements  for  nurse  practi- 
tioner programs  to  focus  on  primary  care. 

Section  31  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  (3  million  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  neoesaary"  for  fiscal  years 

1983  and  1984  for  preventive  medicine  de- 
partments and  training. 

Section  22  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  tl  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984  for  remote  site  training. 

Section  23  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $1  million  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1084  for  alUed  health  disease  pre- 


vention and  health  promotion  curriculum 
development. 

Section  24  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  81  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1063  and  1984  for  veterinary  medicine  cur- 
riculum development. 

Section  35  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  81  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1963  and  1984  for  special  projects  for  con- 
tinuing education. 

Section  36  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  81  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
1083  and  1964  for  podiatry  curriculum  devel- 
opment, training,  education,  and  placement. 
Section  37  would  consolidate  the  National 
Advisory  Councils  on  Health  Professions 
Education,  Nurse  Training,  and  tbe  National 
Health  Serrioe  Corps. 

Section  38  would  repeal  requirements  for 
advisory  council  review  of  health  professions 
personnel  grants  and  contracts.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  end  Human  Services  intends 
to  establish  appropriate  peer  review  bodies 
and  procedures  to  evaluate  applications. 

Section  29  would  repeal  a  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  establish  criteria  for  allowable 
Increases  In  educational  costs. 

Section  30  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
use  health  professions  funds  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Section  31  would  permit  a  visa  for  a  for- 
eign exchange  visitor  seeking  graduate  medl- 
cai  education  or  training  In  the  United  States 
to  cover  the  period  of  time  normally  re- 
quired to  complete  the  education  or  train- 
ing tbat  the  foreigner  was  seeing.  There 
would  be  no  provision  for  visa  extension. 
Current  law  provides  for  a  two  year  period 
with  an  extension  for  an  additional  year 
permitted  under  certain  circumstances. 

Section  32  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  discloee  (from  tax  returns) 
tbe  addresses  of  individuals  who  have  de- 
faulted on  loans  under  the  HEAL  Program 
or  on  health  professions  schools'  loans  that 
have  been  supported  with  Federal  funds. 

Section  33  would  ellnUnate  certain  re- 
quirements for  tbe  promulgation  of 
regulations. 

Section  34  would  enact  technical  and  con- 
forming amendments. 

Section  35  would  provide  for  the  provi- 
sions of  the  draft  bill  to  apply  to  appropria- 
Uons  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  later,  and  wotild 
make  clear  that  the  provisions  would  not 
adversely  affect  the  contractual  rights  of  any 
individual  or  other  entity  under  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  draft  blU. 


stitutional  support  services  In  connec- 
tioti  with  National  Research  Service 
Awards. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  executive  communication 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
Secretary  Schweiker,  in  which  he 
thoughtfully  articulates  the  purpose  and 
rationale  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
communication  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1385 
SBorr  imjc  ams  axnaxNccs  im  act 

SzcTioif  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Health  Amendments  of  1081". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  in  termc  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  unless  otherwise 
speclficaUy  stated. 
TaAHsm  or  bxaltb  cabk  tcchmoloct  activi- 

TIXB   TO  TRK   NATlOIf AL   CKMTBa   rOS    BXALTB 
CAXZ      TECHMOLOCT      AMD      BKALTB      SXBVICXS 


By  hb.  HATCH: 
8.  1285.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
various  health  authorities,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH   AMENDMENTS   OF    1981 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Health  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1981.  This  bill  Is  similar  to 
my  bill.  S.  800. 

This  draft  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1984  for  health 
services  research,  health  care  technology 
activities,  health  statistics  activities.  Na- 
tional Research  Services  Awards,  immu- 
nization programs  and  assistance  to 
medical  libraries,  and  would  enact 
changes  to  provisions  of  law  cwicemed 
with  health  emergencies  to  permit  a 
rapid  and  effective  response  to  such 
emergencies. 

This  bill  would  in  addition  promote 
improved  eCBciency  and  management  of 
public  health  service  programs,  and 
would  eliminate  Federal  payment  for  in- 


Ssc.  2.  (a)  Section  309  U  repealed, 
(b)  Section  305(b)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (I) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D). 

(2)  by  Inserting  tlie  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(1)"  after  tbe  subsection  designation 
"  (b) ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  the  foUowlng 
paragraph: 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  section  304(a),  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Center,  may 
undertake  and  support  research,  evaluation, 
and  demonstration  projects  respecting — 

"(A)    the  factors  that  affect  the  use  of 
health  care  technology  in  the  United  States: 
"(B)   methods  for  disseminating  informa- 
tion on  health  care  technologies:  and 

"(C)  the  effectiveness,  ooet  effectiveness, 
and  social.  eUiical,  and  economic  impacts  of 
particular  medical  technologies.". 

(c)(1)  Section  304  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "tbe  National  center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research,  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics,  and  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology"  each  place  It  occurs  and 
inserting  Instead  "the  National  Center  for 
Health  Care  Technology  and  Health  Services 
Research  and  the  NaUonal  Center  for  Health 

Statistics". 

(2)  Sectton  304(a)  (3)  te  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "306,  306.  and  300"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "305  and  306". 

(3)  Section  305(a)  Is  amended  by  ineert- 
Ing  "Health  Care  Technology  and"  after  "Na- 
tional Center  for". 

(4)  The  first  sentei»oe  of  section  305(d)  (1) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "health  services." 
and  Inserting  instead  "health  servloee  and 
health  care  technology". 

(5)  The  heading  to  section  305  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "Health  Care  Technology  and" 
after  "National  Center  for". 

(6)  Section  30e(a)  (1)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  300". 

(7)  The  matter  in  secUon  30e(a)  (2)  pre- 
ceding subparagraph  (A)  Is  amended  by  m- 
serting  "Health  Care  Technology  and"  before 
"Health  Services  Research". 

(8)  Section  308(b)  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "307,  and  309"  and  Inserting  Instead 

"and  307". 

(9)  The  first  sentence  of  section  308 (b)(2) 

Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  health  care  tech- 
nology" after  "health  services". 

(10)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  secUon  308 
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•r*  tmch  4ixMDdwl  by  ■trlklnc  out  "307.  or 
309"  Mota  plM*  It  oceui*  and  laMrtlnff  In- 
■tM<t  "or  307". 

(11)  S«cUon  30e(f)  Is  amendMl  by  atrU- 
iDg  out  "300.  or  SCO"  miKl  iiia«rtloc  iDstaad 
"or  30«". 

(13)  Section  308(g)(3)  U  anwndMl  by 
■trlklng  out  "30e.  and  309"  and  InaarUng  In- 
•taad  "and  300". 

(13)  Section  308(h)(1)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "308.  or  300"  each  place  It  occurs 
and  Inserting  instead  "or  308". 

(14)  The  second  sentence  of  section  308(1) 
( 1 )  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  IneerUng  "and  health  care  te<di- 
nology"  after  "health  services",  and 

(B)  by  Inaartlng  "Health  Care  Technology 
and"  after  "National  Center  tor". 

( 16)  The  heading  to  section  308  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "307,  and  309"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "and  307". 

(c)  (1)  SecUon  307(a)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  statistical"  and  liMertlng  In- 
stead ".  statistical,  and  health  care  tech- 
nology". 

(3)  SecUon  307(b)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  paragraidi  (6).  by  striking  out  "or 
health  statistics"  and  Inserting  instead  ", 
health  statistics,  or  health  care  technology". 
and 

(B)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out 
"and  programs  of  biomedical  research, 
health  services  research,  and  health  st*tlstl- 
cal  activities"  and  Inserting  instead  "or  pro- 
grams of  biomedical  research,  health  services 
research,  health  sUtlstlcal  acUvities.  or 
health  care  technology  activities". 

(d)  SecUon  308(d)  (3)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  health  care  technology"  after 
"health  serrlcea". 

ATPaOPUSTIOIT     AUTHOBIZATIONS     POB     HXALTH 

•nvicaa  aasxaacH  amd  rxalth  cabx  tccr- 

MOLOOT      ACIIVITUS     AND     AlCDrOMXirrB     TO 
HXALTH   aiBVTClS   BISKAaca    AUTBOBTrm 

*c.  3.  (a)  The  First  sentence  of  secUon 
308(1)  (1)  u  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  'Ptor 
health  services  and  health  care  technology 
research,  demonstraUon.  and  evaluaUon 
acUviUes  undertaken  or  supported  under 
secUon  304  or  305.  there  are  autborixed  to  be 
appropriated  (13.449.000  for  fiscal  year  1983 
and  such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

(b)  SecUon  305(d)(1)  u  amended 

(1)   In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 

"abaU"  and  inserting  instead   may",  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 

(c)  Section  308(b)  (3)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "836.000"  and  inserting  instead 

*'*««|K»T10jr  AUTHOUBATION  FOB  AND 
**««™««™  CONCBUrXNO  RXALTH  STATIS- 
IlCa   ACllVITIXS 

ate.  4.  (a)  Section  308(1)  (3)  is  amended— 
(1)    by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980.". 
and 

(3)  by  InserUng  ".  $36^32.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  after  "1981". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  304(d)  n> 
is  amended —  "   ' 

(1)  by  striking  out  ".  with  funds  appro- 
priated under  secUon  308(1)  (2),  ".  »nd 

<2)J*T  striking  out  "the  Council  on  Warn 
and  Price  StabiUty,".  ^^ 

(c)  (1)  Sectton  306(e)  U  repealed. 

(2)  SecUon  306(k)  (4)  (D)  U  amended  by 
strikl^  out  ".  wito  respect  to  U»e  Coopera- 
Uve  Health  SUUsUca  System  CMtblWied 
under  subsedon  (e).".  —««>« 

(d)(1)  SecUon  308(1)  ta  repealed. 

(3)  The  matter  in  section  308(d)  preced- 
ing clause  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■•by 
guidelines  in  effect  under  seeUon  306(1)  (2) 
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axcasTAaiAL  uBcasnoM  m  ocrBUfnrxNO  n- 
rnrr  ahd  means  nuofnio  auPMai  nf  trs 

ASXAS  or  HIALTR  VrATBTICS,  BXALTH  BBV- 
ICB  aiaSABCH,  AND  HXALTR  CAai  TBCH- 
NOLOOT 

Sbc.  6.  SecUon  304(a)  (3)   U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall"  and  InaerUng 
Instead  "may",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  three 
places  it  occtirs  and  inserting  Instead  "or". 

INCaXASKI  PBOTXCnON  FOB  MXALTH  SXBVICXa 
BXSXABCH.  HEALTH  CABS  TBCHNOLOOT,  AND 
HKALTH  STATISTXCS  INTOBICATION 

Sbc.  6.  The  matter  In  secUon  308(d)  pre- 
ceding clause  (1)  (as  amended  by  secUon 
4(d)  (2)  of  this  Act)  U  amended  by  striping 
out  "unless  authorized  under  regulaUons  of 
the  Secretary". 

APPBOPBIATIONS  AUTHOBIZATIONS  FOB  AND 
AMENDMBNTS  CONCXBNING  NATIONAI.  BE- 
SEABCH  SEBVICE  AWABOS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon 
473(d)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980" 
and 

(2)  by  InserUng  ".  »147.321.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  after  "1981". 

(b)(1)  Senion  472(a)(3)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  In  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  account  of  the  Nations  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  underUke  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  biomedical  research.". 

(2)  Section  473  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  472(b)  (5) 
U  amended  by  inserting  ",  tuition,  fees  " 
after  "sUpends". 

(d)  Section  472(b)  (5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  two  sentences. 

(e)  Paragraphs  (1)(A)  and  (2)  of  section 
472(c)  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "(other 
than  for  undergraduate  training)"  after 
"National  Research  Serviie  Award". 

(f)(1)  Section  472(c)(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (11),  by  striking 
out  "serve  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  or  serve  In  his  specialty" 
and  inserting  instead  "engage  In  full-time 
professional  activities  for  any  Federal 
agency,  engage  In  the  full-time  clinical  prac- 
tice of  his  specialty  as  may  be  requested  by  a 
State  or  local  governmental  entity,  or  pro- 
vide services  in  his  scecUlty  for  a  health 
maintenance  organization",  and 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (B)  — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1).  by 
InserUng  "as  specified"  after  "authorized", 

(11)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  clause  (I) 
and  inserting  Instead  "engage  in  full-time 
professional  activities  for  any  Federal  agency, 
or  engage  In  the  full-time  practice  of  his 
specialty  as  may  be  requested  by  a  SUte  or 
local  governmental  entity,", 

(HI)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(11),  and 

(iv)  by  adding  after  clause  (11)  the  fol- 
lowing clause; 

"(lU)  engage  In  the  full-time  private  clin- 
ical practice  (Including  service  as  a  salaried 
employee  In  an  entity  directly  providing 
health  services)  of  his  specialty  m  a  health 
manpower  shortage  area  designated  under 
section  332  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement 
as  s-eclfied  in  section  753(b),". 

(2)  Section  472(0(2)  is  amended— 
(A)  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 

(A),  by  striking  out  "or.  If  so  authorized, 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  472(c) 
(3)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)", 
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(B)  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUowa  "ha 
deems  nspaasary"  and  Inaerting  a  period  in- 
stead,  and 

(c)  by  striking  out  "(I)"  and  "(U)"  and 
Inserting  Instead  "(A)"  and  "(B)",  reapec- 
tlvely.  "^ 

CMEBGBNCT  AND  OTHEB  PUBUC  HEALTH  BB- 
SPON8IBILITIES  OF  THE  aECBETABT  OF  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  BEBVICXa 

Sec.  8,  (a)  SecUon  104(1)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Knvironmental  Besponae.  Compen- 
sation, and  UabUlty  Act  of  1980  U 
amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
In  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out  "said 
Administrator"  and  inserting  instead  "the 
Secretary", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
and  inserting  instead  the  foUowing:  "The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  provide  the  Administrator  technical 
assistance  and  advice  as  to  the  health  mat- 
ters Involved  In  effectuating  and  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
311(a)  U  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "shall"  the  first  place 
it  occuia  and  inserting  instead  "may", 

(B)  by  inserting  "and  other  enUtles"  af- 
ter "pollUcal  subdivisions". 

(C)  by  inserting  "and  with  respect  to 
other  pubUc  health  matters"  after  "dis- 
eases", and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  314". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  311(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  purposes  of 
secUon  314 '  and  inserting  instead  "public 
health  activities". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311(c)  (1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  condiUon 
referred  to  in  section  317(f)"  and  "involv- 
ing or  resulting  from  disasters  or  any  such 
disease". 

(4) The  second  sentence  of  section  311(c) 
( 1 )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "resulting 
from  disasters  or  any  disease  or  condition 
referred  to  in  section  317(f) ". 

(c)   Section  311(c)(2)   is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"forty-five  days"  and  Inserting  instead  "six 
montlis",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  after  the 
first  sentence:  "The  Secretary,  in  determin- 
ing the  amoimt  of  such  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided, shall  take  Into  consideration  State, 
local,  and  private  resources  which  are  (or 
could  have  been,  with  reasonable  foresight) 
available  for  meeting  the  emergency.". 

AFPBOPBLATION  AUTHOBIZATIONS  FOB 
IMMUNIZATION  PBOCBAMS 

SEC.  9.  Section  317(J)  (1)  (A)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980.", 
and 

( 2 )  by  Inserting  ".  818.100.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  after  "1981". 

APFBOPBIATION  AUTHOBIZATIONS  FOB  AND 
AMENDMEirrS  CONCEBNINC  ASSISTANCE  FOB 
MEDICAL  LIBBABIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  390(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1980.". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $8,935,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  after  "1981". 

(b)  (1)  Section  393(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  393.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
section  390(b)  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  individuals  or  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions  to  assist  In  training 
individuals  in  information  sciences  related  to 
health". 


(3)  The  beading  to  aactUm  SM  ia  amwKUd 
by  atrlklng  out  "Medical  Ubrary"  and  inaert- 
ing Instead  "InformaUon". 

(3)  SecUon  390(b)(1)  U  amended  by  adrlk- 
ing  out  "medical  librarians  and  other  In- 
formation 4)ecallst8  in  the  health  scienoae" 
and  inserting  instead  "indlvlduala  In  infor- 
mation sciences  as  related  to  health". 

(c)  SecUon  394(b)  and  the  first  aentoioe 
of  section  394(a)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "shall"  and  inserting  Instead  "may". 

UMTTED  APPLICAEILITT  OF  CEBTAIN  ADDZTIONAL 
SPECIAL  PAT  TO  PHTaiCIAMS  IN  THE  PtmUC 
HEALTH   SXBVICE  COMMIS8IONED  COBPB 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  208(a)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  the  subparagraph  desig- 
nation "(A) "  after  the  paragraph  deslgnaUon 
"(2)", 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  except  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B)"  before  the  pe- 
riod, and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(B)  A  omnmlBBloned  medical  officer  in  the 
Regular  or  Reserve  Corps  may  not  receive  ad- 
ditional special  pay  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
37  U,S.C.  303(a)  for  any  period  during  which 
the  oncer  is  providing  obligated  service  un- 
der section  762  (or  under  former  section 
225(e) ) .  Such  an  officer  serving  during  any 
other  period  may  be  provided  additional  spe- 
cial pay  under  that  paragraph  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  up  to  the  amounts 
described  in  that  paragraph.  The  8ecretai7, 
in  exercising  his  discreUon  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  recruitment  and  retention  problems 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  level  of  per- 
formance of  the  officer  ooncemed.  and  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  addlUonal  pay  tor 
Oovemment  physicians  not  In  the  unlfonned 
services.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subaecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any 
period  of  service  covered  by  an  agreement 
entered  Into  by  an  officer  luder  37  UB.C. 
302(c)  (1)  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

HANSEN'S  DISEASE  PBOCBAM 

Sec.  12.  Section  320  is  amended  to  raad  as 
follows: 

"kbnsen's  diseasx  pbocbaic 

"Sec.  320.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide 
for  the  care  and  treatment  without  charge 
of  any  person  suffering  from  Hansen's  dis- 
ease who  requests  care  and  treatment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Hawaii  for  the  care 
and  treatment  In  its  facilities  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  Hansen's  disease  at  a  per  diem 
rate,  determined  from  Ume  to  time  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall,  sublect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations,  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  per  diem  operating  coet  per 
Datlent  of  those  faculties,  exceot  that  the 
per  diem  rate  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
comparable  per  diem  operating  cost  per 
Hansen's  disease  patient  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  in  CanrlUe,  Louisiana.". 

ELIMINATlDir  OB  DECBXASKO  FBBQUKHCT  OF 
CEBTAIN  BXPOBTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Sections  227.  318(f). 
317(h).  336.  360D.  611.  751(1),  788(g)(4). 
1106,  1210,  and  1315;  section  1200  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  PrevenUon  and 
Control  Act  of  1970:  secUon  303  of  the 
Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development 
Amendments  of  1979:  and  the  lAmhuana 
and  Health  Reporting  Act  ai«  repealed. 

(2)  Section  306(k)(4)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
parain-aph  (B) . 

'B)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  substituting  a  period. 

(C)  by  striking  subparagr^b  (O) . 

(3)  Section  308(a)  (1)  is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (A) .  and 

"(BV'  ^^  '**''*"8  °"t  t*>e  clause  deslgnaUon 


(4)  SeeUon  S39(f)  (6)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence. 

(5)  Section  27  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1) , 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  paragn4>h  deslg- 
naUon "  (2) ",  and 

(C)  in  the  side  heading,  by  striking  out 
"Annual". 

(b)  (1)  The  matter  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  section  308(a)  (2)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "biennially"  after  "sub- 
mit". 

(2)  Section  434(e)  Is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "ea<di"  and  InserUng 
Instead  "every  other",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Insert- 
ing instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"annual"  and  inserting  instead  "biennial". 

(5)  Section  486(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  in- 
serting instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each"  and  inserting 
Instead  "every  other". 

(4)  Section  486(c)  is  amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragr^>h  (1) , 
by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "a  biennial",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(6)  Section  437(1)  U  amended — 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) , 
by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "year"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  Inaerting  instead  "years", 

(6)  Section  439(e)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "an  annual"  and  Insert- 
ing instead  "a  biennial",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each"  and  inserting 
instead  "every  other". 

(7)  Section  6(h)  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Health  Research  Act  of  1960  is  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "each"  and  inserting  Instead 
"every  other". 

(8)  SecUon  8(a)  of  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annually"  and  inserting  Instead 
"biennially". 

(9)  SecUon  305  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
Uon. Treatment,  and  BehabilltaUon  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "each"  and  inserting 
instead  "every  other". 

The  ^cbetabt  of  Health 

AMD  Human  S^vices. 
Wathington,  DC.  May  IS,  1981. 

Hon.  Oboboe  Bush, 

Pretiient  of  the  Senate, 

US.  Senate,  WaahiTigton,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Pbesidznt:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eiaUon  by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
extend  and  amend  various  health  authoriUes, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  through  fiscal  year  1984  for  health 
services  research,  health  care  technology  ac- 
Uvities, health  statisUcs  activities,  Naticmal 
Research  Service  Awards,  immunization  pro- 
grams, and  assistance  to  medical  libraries, 
and  would  enact  changes  to  provisions  of  law 
concerned  with  health  emergencies  to  permit 
a  rapid  and  effective  response  to  such  emer- 
gencies. 

The  draft  bill  woidd  in  addiUon  promote 
in4>roved  efficiency  and  management  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  programs.  The  draft  bill 
would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  greater  flexibility  to 
provide  additional  special  pay  to  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps  phy- 
sicians only  If  such  pay  were  actually  needed 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  in  certain 
specific  locations  and  in  certain  speclalUes 
in  which  extraordinary  recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties  have  been  experienced. 
Tlie    Administration    believes    that    Public 


Health  Service  physician  requirements  can 
be  met  under  a  more  flexible  and  tarssted 
approach  and  at  leas  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
than  under  the  approach  of  cturent  law. 
which  maintains  arUfldaUy  hlgji  q>eclal  pay 
levela  for  Commissioned  Corps  phystdana 
The  draft  bill  would  also  eliminate  Federal 
payment  for  insUtutional  support  services  In 
connecUon  with  National  Research  Servloe 
Awards. 

We  estimate  that  total  costs  of  8218.742X)00 
for  fiscal  year  1082  would  result  from  the 
draft  bill'a  enactment.  Detailed  cost  esU- 
mates  and  a  summary  of  the  draft  bill's  pro- 
visions are  enclosed. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  bill 
its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

RfTHsin  S.  Schwbum. 

SecretoT]/. 

Cost  Estimatb  warn  Fbcai.  Tbab  19S2 
PBOPoeB>  Health  AaaamtMm  or  1981 
I  In  thousands  of  dollan] 
Health      services      research      and 

health  care  technology 813.449 

Health  statistics 36.683 

NaUonal  Research  Servloe  Awards.    147,821 

Health  emergencies  fund ■ 

ImmunlzaUon    programa 18, 100 

Assistance  to  medical  libraries 8. 9S6 

LtmitaUona  on  additional  special 
pay  for  Commlsskned  Cospa 
physicians    —8.586 

318.742 
•  Appropriation    of    $30    million    Is    re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1982  and  Is  to  be  used 
only  as  needed  in  any  fiscal  year. 

SUMMABT  or  PBOPOSB)  HEALTH  AMEMBMnm 

OF  1981 

SecUon  1  would  assign  the  draft  bill  the 
short  UUe  "Health  Amendments  of  1961". 

SecU(»2  would — 

Eliminate  as  a  separate  enUty  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Health  Care  Technology. 

Transfer  health  care  technology  acUvltlea 
to  the  renamed  NaUonal  Center  for  Health 
Care  Technology  and  Health  Services  Re- 
search. 

Authorize,  rather  than  require,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servloes  to  carry 
out  health  care  tertinology  acttvtUes. 

Autho-ize  the  Secretary  to  parUdpate  In 
health  care  technology  IntemaUonal  oo- 
operaUve  endeavors,  and 

Apply  to  health  care  technology  Infocma- 
tlon  the  same  requirements  concerning  con- 
sent for  release  of  information  as  now  apply 
to  health  aei  vices  research  Information. 

SecUon  3  would — 

Authorize  aopropriations  of  813.449.000  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1984  for 
health  services  research  and  health  care 
technology  acUvitles. 

Permit,  rather  than  require,  the  Secretary 
to  fund  health  services  research  centers,  and 

Permit  approval  without  peer  review  of 
health  services  research  and  health  care 
technology  grants  and  contracts  of  $60,000 
or  leas  (rather  than  only  grants  and  con- 
tracts of  $35,000  or  less). 

SecUon  4  would — 

Authorize  appropriaUons  of  $35333.000 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  health  statistics  acUvltles. 

Eliminate  the  requirement  that  an  on- 
roine  study  of  pollution  and  other  environ- 
mental condlUons  be  funded  solely  from  ap- 
propriaUons for  health  statistics  acUviUes. 

Repeal  the  authority  for  support  of  the 
Cooperative   Health   StatisUcs   System,   and 

Repeal  the  requirement  that  the 
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UiT.  ftetlnc  tbrougb  the  N«tioiud  C«nt«r  for 
HMltta  8UUatl«s.  devwlop  ffuldaUnM,  to 
•pply  to  eMdi  executive  depArtment.  for 
•tatlsttci  oonowmlng  the  effect  of  employ- 
niMit  oondltlona  and  tbe  enTlronment  on 
the  public  be«lth.  knd  repeal  •  requirement 
that  tbe  Center  act  as  «  clearlngboute  for 
■tatiatlcs  generated  under  tbe  gxildellnea. 

Section  S  would  make  clear  tbat  tbe  Sec- 
retary bas  tbe  autbortty  to  determine  tbe 
extent  to  wblcb  and  tbe  appropriate  means 
by  which  training  support  should  be  pro- 
vided In  the  areas  of  health  statistics,  health 
seivlcee  research,  and  health  care  technology 
aaaeasment.  Current  law  requires  that  train- 
ing support  be  provided  In  these  areas  and 
requires  use  of  National  Research  Serrloe 
Awards. 

Section  6  would  eliminate  the  authority 
of  tbe  Secretary  to  release  health  statistics, 
health  services  reeearcb,  and  health  care 
technology  data  for  a  pxirpoae  other  than 
tbe  purpose  for  which  the  data  were  sup- 
plied. 

Section  7  would — 

Aatborla*  approprtatlons  of  tl473ai.000 
for  fiscal  year  IMS  and  "such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years  1083  and  l»84 
for  NaUonal  Reaearch  Service  Awards, 

Provide  that  the  Secretary  give  special 
Service  Awards,  to  physicians  who  agree  to 
undertake  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  bio- 
medical research. 

Repeal  the  requirement  that  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  be  made  only  In  those 
subject  areas  shown,  by  a  continuing  study 
of  tbe  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  xksed 
personnel,  and  repeal  the  authority  for  con- 
tinuing that  study. 

Psrmlt  an  Award  recipient  to  meet  his 
service  obligation,  if  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  a  determination  that  there  are 
no  suitable  teaching  or  research  positions, 
by  private  clinical  practice  In  a  health  man- 
power shortage  area,  by  engaging  in  pro- 
fessional actlvlUes  for  any  FMeral  agency, 
or  by  clinical  pracUce  at  the  request  of  a 
State  or  local  governmental  entity. 

Make  clear  that  National  Reeearcb  Serv- 
ice Awards  cover  tuition  and  fees. 

Blmtnate  the  provision  that  such  awards 
made  to  Individuals  at  non-PMeral  insti- 
tutions cover  tbe  costa  of  support  services 

Mlmlnate  the  service  requirement  for  un- 
dergraduate redpienu  of  such  awards,  and 

Increase  for  more  than  three  months  to 
mors  than  twelve  months  the  minimiiiw 
length  of  a  National  Research  Service  Award 
that  carries  a  service  obligation. 

Sectton  8(a)  would  revise  provisions  of 
Uw  recently  enacted  concerning  bealtb  activ- 
ities In  relation  to  toxic  substances.  The 
requirement  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
agency  in  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Beglstry.  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  would  not  be  required  to 
effectuate  certain  vaguely  defined  "health 
PBUted  authorltlea".  Instead,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  the  Administrator  of 
tha  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
concerning  health  matters  Involved  In  EPA 
toodc  substances  activities. 

Seetkm  8(b)  wotild  provide  broadened  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  engage  in  co- 
operative health  endeavors. 

Sectton  8(c)  would  increase  from  forty- 
five  days  to  six  months  the  m«Tim.t.^  time 
period  for  which  the  Secretary  could  provide 
temporary  assistance  to  SUtes  and  localities 
In  meeting  a  health  emergency.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  required,  in  determining 
the  amount  (If  any)  of  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided in  cash.  suppUes,  or  otherwise,  to  take 
into  consideration  SUte.  local,  and  private 
resources  which  were  (or  could  have  been, 
with  reasonable  foresight)  available  for  the 
emergency.  The  Department  Intends  to 
MtaUlab   a   830   mlUion   health   emergency 


fund  under  this  authority,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expanded. 

Section  8  would  authorlaa  appropriations 
of  •18.100,000  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  "suob 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  fiscal  years 
loss  and  1084  for  ImmunlMttlon  programs. 

Section  10  would — 

Authorise  approprlationa  of  $8,035,000  for 
fiscal  year  1083  and  "such  stims  as  may  be 
necaeeary"  for  fiscal  years  1083  and  1084  for 
assistance  to  medical  libraries. 

Replace  the  authority  for  the  support  of 
training  In  medical  library  sdanoea  with  an 
authority  for  the  support  of  training  In  In- 
formation sciences  related  to  health,  and 

Permit  (rather  than  require)  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  for  special  scientific 
projects  and  for  research  and  development 
projecu  In  medical  library  science  and  re- 
lated fields. 

Section  11  would  give  the  Secretary  tbe 
discretion  to  determine  how  much  (If  any) 
additional  special  pay  (up  to  80,000  annually, 
or  up  to  810.000  annually  for  physicians  with 
ten  or  more  years  of  service)  to  grant  to 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps 
physicians.  Under  current  law,  all  physi- 
cians In  tbe  uniformed  services  not  in 
training  are  entitled  to  this  additional  spe- 
cial pay.  The  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  take  into  consideration  the  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service,  the  level  of  performance  of  the 
physician  concerned,  and  provisions  of  law 
providing  for  sddltlonal  pay  for  Oovern- 
ment  physicians  not  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, commissioned  Corps  physicians  fui- 
flliing  a  service  obligation  under  tbe  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Program  could  not  receive  this  additional 
special  pay. 

Section  13  would  make  clear  that  receipt 
of  federal  treatment  for  Hansen's  disease 
Is  voluntary,  would  permit  treatntent  out- 
side of  Public  Health  Service  faculties,  and 
would  revise  the  archaic  language  of  tbe 
current  provisions  concerned  with  this  dis- 
ease. 

Section  13  would  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
frequency  of  various  required  reports  in  the 
field  of  health. 


By  Mr.  HATCH; 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
assistance  to  States  for  health  services, 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  States  In 
administering  health  services  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH     SSaVICES     BLOCK     CEANT     ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Health  Services  Block 
Grant  Act.  which  is  similar  to  S.  1027, 
th;  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Act  of 
1981.  which  I  Introduced  on  April  29. 

However,  there  are  some  differences 
between  my  bill  sind  the  administration's 
proposal.  This  health  services  block 
grant  would  include  material  and  child 
health,  hemophilia,  and  sudden  Infant 
syndrome  grants.  These  programs  are 
to  be  included  in  a  separate  maternal 
and  child  health  block  grant  over  which 
the  Finance  Committee  would  have  Juris- 
diction. 

In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
posal does  not  provide  an  evaluation  re- 
auirement,  allows  a  10-peix:ent  rather 
than  a  5-percent  transferability  among 
block  grants,  and  does  not  have  pro- 
visions for  a  transition  to  the  block 
grant  for  those  not  legally  or  administra- 
tively able  to  operate  imder  the  new 
system  by  October  1. 1981. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 


was  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  tbe 
bill  and  the  executive  commimlcatlon 
which  accompanied  the  proposal  from 
Secretary  Schwelker,  in  which  he 
thoughtfully  articulates  the  purpose  and 
rationale  of  this  legislation,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  communication  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko,  as  follows: 

S.   1388 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejtresentativet    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOET   TTTLC 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Services  Block  Grant  Act". 

nifDINOS    AND   DBTBEMINATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Congress  finds  and  determines 
tbat — 

(1)  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  Fed- 
eral government  has  established  numeroxis 
programs  to  assist  States.  local  governments, 
and  private  organizations  in  providing  nec- 
essary health  services. 

(3)  despite  the  growth  In  Federal  funding 
of  tiealth  services.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  entitles  retain  primary 
responsibility  for  ensuring  adequate  health 
care, 

(31  with  tbe  growth  In  the  number  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  and  in  the 
associated  requirements  imposed  on  reclpl- 
enu.  Federal  decisions  have  replaced  State 
and  local  determinations  of  what  health 
services  should  be  nuide  available  through 
publicly  financed  programs. 

(4)  the  proliferation  of  Federal  programs 
has  resulted  in  substantial  Inefflciencles  in 
the  way  health  services  are  provided,  in  bur- 
densome administrative  costs,  and  In  spend- 
ing patterns  tbat  frequently  do  not  reflect 
the  priorities  and  health  service  needs  of  the 
residents  of  each  State. 

(5)  the  best  use  of  governmental  health 
resources  in  meeting  the  Nation's  health 
care  needs  requires  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment support  and  not  displace  the  State 
role  in  determining  which  health  services  to 
provide  and  how  best  to  provide  them,  and 

(6)  allowing  the  States  subsUntial  flexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance through  consolidation  of  related  as- 
sistance programs  Into  a  single  grant  with 
minimum  requirements  will  help  ensure  a 
proper  governmental  balance,  will  permit  co- 
ordinated planning  at  the  State  level,  and 
will  help  ensure  the  effective  use  of  the 
Nation's  resources  in  the  health  area. 

PTTEPOSB   or   ACT 

Sec.  3  Tbe  purpoee  of  this  Act  Is  to  assist 
each  State  In — 

(1)  assuring  its  residents  (in  particular, 
individuals  with  limited  means  or  In  areas 
with  limited  availability  of  health  services) 
access  to  quality  health  services  at  reason- 
ab'e  cost. 

(3)  encouraging  the  use  of  ambulatory 
health  services. 

(3)  assuring  the  most  appropriate,  effec- 
tive, and  efficient  utilization  of  health  care 
facilities  and  personnel. 

(4)  exercising  its  bealtb  responsibilities  In 
a  flexible  manner  and  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  requirements,  and 

(5)  providing  health  services  to  migratory 
and  seaK>nal  agricultural  workers,  medically 
underserved  populations,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren (Including  crippled  children),  coal 
miners,  and  individuals  at  home,  and  provid- 
ing health  services  related  to  sudden  Infant 
death  syndrome,  hemophilia,  medical  emer- 
gencies, mental  health,  alcoholism  and  alco- 
hol abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  all  of  which  were 
formerly  supported  by  q>eciflc  Federal  assist- 
ance efforts. 
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SEC.  4.  (a)  Subpart  I  of  part  D  of  title  III 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  repealed 
and  a  new  subpart  I  Is  enacted  as  follows: 
"SuBPAET  I — Health  Seevices  Block  Obamt 

"AUTHOalZATTON  OF  APPEOPEIATTON8 

"Sec.  338.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provUloas  of  this  subpart,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  $1,137,600,000 
for  fiscal  year  1083,  and  for  oacb  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  339.  From  the  amounts  impropriated 
under  section  338  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  aball  allot  to  each  SUte  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  338  for  that  fiscal 
year  as  the  amounts  provided  or  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  State  and  to  entitles 
In  the  State  under  section  301  for  State  men- 
tal health  services  demonstrations  and  for- 
mer sections  328.  329.  330.  339.  340.  340A, 
1131,  1131,  1303.  1303.  and  1204;  former  sec- 
tions 303,  310.  and  311  of  tbe  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1070; 
former  sections  409  and  410  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rebablil- 
Ution  Act:  sections  203.  303.  304.  and  311 
of  the  former  Commimlty  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act;  former  section  437(a)  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1077; 
and  former  title  V  and  former  section  1815 
(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  bore  to  the 
amounts  provided  or  allotted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  those  provisions  to  ail  States  and 
to  enUtles  in  all  States  from  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1081 . 

"PATMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  339.  The  Secretary  shall  make  pay- 
ments as  provided  by  section  203  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1068  (43 
use.  4313)  to  each  State  from  its  allotment 
under  section  329  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"use  or  GEANT  MONET 

"Sec.  330A.  (a)  A  State  may  use  amounts 
paid  to  It  under  secuon  330  (and  amotmts 
transferred  under  other  provisions  of  law  for 
the  use  under  this  subpart)  for  the  provision 
of  health  services  and  related  activities,  m- 
cluding  planning,  administration,  education, 
and  evaluation,  (except  as  limited  under 
subsection  (b)  or  as  provided  imder  subsec- 
tion (c))  — 

"(1)  for  migratory  and  seasonal  agricul- 
tural workers,  medically  underserved  popula- 
tions, mothers  and  chUdren  ( including  crip- 
pled children),  coal  mmers.  and  mdividuals 
at  home,  and 

"(3)  related  to  stidden  Infant  death  syn- 
drome. hemophUia.  medical  emergencies, 
mental  health,  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse, 
and  dnig  abuse. 

"(b)  Amounts  described  In  subsection  (a) 
may  not  be  used  for — 

"(1)  Inpatient  services,  other  than  Inpa- 
tient services  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 

"(3)  cash  payments  to  Intended  recipi- 
ents of  health  services. 

"(3)  the  purchase  or  improvement  of 
land,  or  tbe  purchase,  construction,  or  per- 
manent improvement  (other  than  minor  re- 
modeling) of  any  building  or  other  facil- 
ity, or 

"(4)  satisfying  any  requirement  for  tbe 
expenditure  of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  con- 
dition for  tbe  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
tained In  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  clrcunutances  to  justify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  wUI  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"(c)  From  the  amounts  paid  to  it  under 
section  330  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
a  fiscal  year,  a  State  may  transfer  up  to  10 
percent  for  use   under  other  provisions  of 


Federal  law  providing  for  support  of  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention  or  social 
services,  or  for  meeting  home  energy  and 
emergency  assistance  needs.  The  State  shall 
Inform  the  Secretary  of  any  such  transfer  of 
ftmds. 

"(d)  A  State  shall  expend  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  tbe  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

"(e)  A  State  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
amounts  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  technical  assistance 
from  public  or  private  entities  If  the  State 
determines  that  such  assistance  is  required 
In  developing,  implementing,  and  adminis- 
tering programs  funded  under  this  subpart. 

"BXPOBT  ON  INTENDED  EXPENDlrUEES 

"Sec.  330B.  Prior  to  expenditure  by  a  State 
of  payments  made  to  it  under  section  330  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  shall  prepare  a  report  on  the  in- 
tended use  of  payments  the  State  is  to  re- 
ceive under  this  subpart,  including  Infor- 
mation on  the  types  of  services  to  be 
provided  and  the  categories  or  characteris- 
tics of  individuals  to  l>e  served.  The  report 
shall  t>e  made  public  within  the  State  In 
such  manner  as  to  facilitate  comment  from 
any  person  (including  any  Federal  or  other 
public  agency)  during  development  of  the 
report  and  after  Its  completion.  The  report 
shall  be  revised  throughout  the  year  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  substantial  changes 
In  the  activities  assisted  under  this  subpart, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"REPOBTS   AND   AUDITS 

"Sec.  330C.  (a)  Each  SUte  shall  prepare 
reports  on  its  activities  under  this  subpart. 
Reports  shall  be  in  such  form,  contain  such 
information,  and  be  of  such  frequency  (not 
less  often  than  every  two  years)  as  the  State 
finds  necessary  to  secure  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  those  activities,  to  secure  a  complete 
record  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  were 
spent,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
funds  were  expended  consistently  with  tbe 
reports  required  by  section  330B.  The  State 
shall  make  copies  of  the  reports  required  by 
this  section  available  for  public  inspection 
within  the  State.  Copies  shall  also  be  pro- 
vided, upon  request,  to  any  interested  public 
agency,  and  each  such  agency  may  provide 
Its  views  on  these  reports  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall,  not  less  often  than 
every  two  years,  audit  Its  expenditures  from 
amounts  received  under  (or  transferred  to) 
this  subpart.  Such  State  audits  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  an  entity  Independent  of  any 
agency  administering  a  program  funded 
under  this  subpart,  in  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles.  Within 
30  days  following  the  completion  of  each 
audit,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  audit  to  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  State  shall  repay  to  the  United 
States  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  this  subpart  or 
the  Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts 
against  any  other  amount  to  which  the 
State  Is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this 
subpart. 

"(c)  For  other  provisions  requiring  States 
to  account  for  Federal  grants,  see  section  302 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968  (43  V&.C.  4212) . 

"NONDI8CEIMINATION   PEOVIBION 

"Sec.  330D.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  tbe 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex 
l>e  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
m  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able imder  this  subpart.  Any  prohibition 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
under  the  Ags  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
or   with   respect  to  an   otherwise  qualified 


handicapped  Individual  as  provided  in  sec- 
rjon  S04  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1073 
shall  also  apply  to  any  such  program  or 
activity. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  subpart  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  an  appli- 
cable regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  tbe  State  and  shall  request 
him  to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days,  tbe  chief  executive  officer  falls  or 
refuses  to  secure  compliance,  tbe  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendation 
that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted. 
(2)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  pro- 
vided by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bighu  Act  of 
1064,  tbe  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 
s3Ction  S04  of  the  Rsbabilitation  Act  of  1973. 
as  may  be  applicable,  or  (3)  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  tills  section,  or  whenever  he  bas  reason 
to  believe  that  the  State  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  practice  in  violation  of  tbe  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injimctlve 
relief.". 

REPEAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  217(g).  subparts  in 
and  IV  of  part  D  of  tlUe  ni.  section  1131. 
part  C  of  title  XI.  sections  1301.  1303.  1303. 
1204.  130S(d).  1306.  1207(a),  1208,  1300.  and 
1310.  and  part  B  of  title  XII  of  tbe  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act:  title  V  and  sections  1615 
(b)  and  1615(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 
secUon  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1077:  section  102  and  parts 
A  and  B  of  title  in  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970; 
sections  405.  409.  410.  and  411  of  the  Drug 
Abtise  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act:  tbe  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act:  section  101.  {Mirt  B  of  title  I. 
titles  n  and  in.  and  sections  502.  602.  801, 
and  806  of  tbe  Mental  Health  Systems  Act 
are  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  3(f)  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1301 
(3).". 

(2)  The  heading  to  UUe  XI  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  hemophilia  pao- 

GRAMS." 

(3)  Title  xn  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  A — Assistance  for  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Systems". 

(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  455(a) 
of  that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  the 
MenUl  Retardation  FaclUttee  and  Commtm- 
ity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  (other  than  part  C  of  title  n) .  and 
the  Mental  Health  Systems  Act". 

(5)  Section  507  of  that  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "appropriations  available  under 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
for  construction  and  staffing  of  community 
mental  bealtb  centers  and  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and  drug  de- 
pendence facilities.". 

(6)  Section  513  of  tbat  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tbe  Mental  Itetardatlon  Facili- 
ties ConstrucUon  Act.  tbe  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  the  Mental  Health  Sys- 
tems Act.". 

(7)  Section  lS13(a)(l)  (A)(1)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act.  sections  409  and  410  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  or  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1070". 

(8)  Section  1521(d)(2)(A)  of  tbat  Act  U 
amended — 
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(A)  by  Btrlklag  out  **,  tb*  Oommnnlty 
itontal  HmUUi  Onit«n  Act,"  and  Inaertlng 
tnsUMI  "or",  and 

(B)  by  stiiklng  out  ".  uid  th«  Drue  AbuM 
OOlo*  and  Tr«»tm«nt  Act  of  I87a'>. 

(9)  Section  1534(e)  (8)  (A)  of  tb*t  Act  Is 
unandwl  by  strUdag  out  "tb«  Community 
ItentAl  HMlth  Oent«n  Act.  section  400  of 
tb*  Drue  Abuss  PrvTsntlon,  TrMttment.  snd 
Rsbabllltatton  Act,  or  the  Ccmprebanslve 
Aloobol  Abuse  and  Alootaolism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  RehablllUUon  Act  of  1070.". 

(10)  SecUon  427(0  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  He*ltb  Act  of  1977  U  amended 
by  strtklnc  out  the  drat  sentence. 

(11)  Section  3(b)(1)  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  RehabllltaUon  Act  of 
1070  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  direct 
Federal  assistance  to  community-based  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  special 
populations,". 

(13)  The  Crst  sentence  of  section  101(a) 
of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
part  C  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act". 

(15)  Section  301(b)(3)  of  that  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  subparagraph  des- 
IgnaUon  "(A)". 

(14)  Section  103  of  the  DruT  Abuse  Pre- 
TUtlon.  Ttvatment,  and  BehabUlUtlon  Act 
Is  amended — 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "and 
to  community-based  programs  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  special  populations",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2). 

(16)  Section  408(a)  of  that  Act  Is  amend- 


(A)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3), 

(8)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  substituting  a  period. 
and 

(C)   by  striking  out  paragraph   (4). 

(18)  Section  413(b)(3)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)    by   striking   out   subparagraph    (B). 


(B)  by  striking  out  the  subparagraph  des- 
ignation "(A)". 

(17)  The  table  of  sections  of  tlUe  IV  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  list- 
ings for  sections  405.  409.  410.  and  411. 

(18)  Title  I  of  the  Mental  Health  Systems 
Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  '•Part  A — Definitions". 

(B)  m  the  heading  to  section  loa.  by  strik- 
ing out  "Other",  and 

(C)  In  section  103.  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs  (3).    (4).    (8).  and   (7). 

(19)  Section  601(a)  of  that  Act  is  amend- 


(A)  In    iMragra4>h    (6),    by    striking    out 
"community    mental    health    centers    and" 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(30)  Section  471(a)(8)   of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "V  " 

(31)  Section   1101(a)(1)    of   that   Act   U 


(A)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  strlklne  out 
"V.".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 
(33)    Section   1101(a)(9)(D)    of  that  Act 

to  amended  by  striking  out  "V.  XVTTI.  and 
XIX-    and    Inaertlng    Instead    "XVm    and 


(33)  Section  1100(d)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  503(a)  and 
512(a)  of  thU  Act.  and  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 421.  603(1).  and  504(1)"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "section  431". 

(34)  Section  1133  of  that  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "V.  XV>U.  and  XIX" 
•^wanlace  It  occurs  and  Inserting  instead 
"XVm  and  XIX",  and 

(B)  in  subaection  (d)(2).  by  striking  out 


"V.  jLvm.  or  X"  and  Inaertlng  '•'t*tti1  "ZVm 
or  XIX". 

(35)  Section  1134(a)(1)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "V,"  each  place  it 
oocurs. 

(36)  Section  1134(a)  (3)  (B)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  tlUe  V 
or". 

(37)  Section  1139(a)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "V  or"  each  place 
It  occurs. 

(38)  Section  1139(b)(2)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "V.  XVm,  or"  and 
Inaertlng  Instead  "XVm  or". 

(39)  Section  1133(a)(1)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "V.". 

(30)  SecUon  1134  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "V,  XVHI,"  and  Inserting  In- 
stead "XVm". 

(31)  The  matter  In  section  1158(a)  of  that 
Act  preceding  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(other  than  Utie  V)". 

(33)  Section  1169(a)  of  that  Act  Is  amend 
(33)     Section    1159(a)     of    that    Act    Is 

amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than  tlUe 

V)". 

(33)  Section  1173(4)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "V.". 

(34)  Section  iei6(a)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skt.  1815.  (a)  Tn  the  case  of  any  blind  or 
disabled  Individual  who — 

"(1)  has  not  attained  a^e  66.  and 
"(3)  Is  receiving  benefits  (or  with  respect 
to  whom  benefits  are  paid)  tinder  this  title. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  provision  for  re- 
ferral of  such  Individual  (If  he  Is  age  16  or 
over)  to  the  aooroprlate  State  agency  admin- 
istering the  State  plan  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  approved  under  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act.  and  (except  In 
such  cases  as  the  Secretary  may  determine) 
for  a  review  not  less  often  than  quarterly  of 
such  Individual's  blindness  or  disability  and 
(If  he  Is  age  16  or  over)  his  need  for  and  uti- 
lization of  the  services  made  avaUable  to  him 
under  such  plan.". 

(35)  SecUon  1861  (w)  (2)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "V  or". 

(38)  Section  1902(a)  (11)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A) . 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (B),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  clause  designation 
"(A)-. 

(37)  Section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "titles  XIX  and  V"  and  Insert- 
ing Instead  "title  XIX". 

(38)  The  first  sentence  of  section  222 
(a)(3)  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  XIX.  and  V"  and  Inserting  instead 
"and  XIX". 

(39)  Section  222(a)(4)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "titles  V  and  XTC" 
earh  place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  Instead 
"title  XTX". 

(40)  The  matter  In  section  402(a)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (J)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  comma  and 
Inserting  Instead  "and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  third  comma  and 
everything  following  up  to  the  period. 

(41)  Section  402(a)(2)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "titles  V  and  XIX" 
each  olace  It  occurs  and  inserting  Instead 
"title  XIX". 

(43)  Section  402(b)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  strivine  out  '.  XIX.  and  V"  and 
Inserting  Instead  "and  XIX". 

(43)  Section  914(d)  of  the  Omnibus  Re- 
conciliation Act  of  1980  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
Ing  out  "V.  XVXn.  •  and  Inserting  Instead 
"XVlU". 

arPEc-rivc  date 

Src.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
4  and  5  do  not  aooly  to  any  irrant  made,  or 
contract  entered  Into,  before  October  1,  1981. 


Ann.  6,  1981. 
Bon.  Osoaos  Busa, 
President  o/  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate. 
WoMhington,  DC. 

I^KAs  Ma.  Paxamutr:  Encloaed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  U  a  draft  bill  "to 
consolidate  Federal  assistance  to  States  for 
health  services,  to  provide  greater  fiezlblllty 
to  States  In  administering  health  services 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  each  of  the 
States  and  terrltorlee  with  resources  and  the 
appropriate  control  of  those  resources  to  de- 
liver health  services  effectively.  It  would  pro- 
mote efficiency  and  responsiveness,  allow 
State  and  local  determinations  concerning 
targeting  of  resources,  and  eliminate  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
SUte  responsibility.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  also  overcome  several  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  In  current  Federal  health  serv- 
ices programs. 

The  ctirrent  categorical  project  and  for- 
mula granu  for  health  services  have  not 
adequately  met  State  and  local  needs  and 
priorities.  The  project  granU  In  particular 
have  not  been  well  Integrated  with  health 
services  provided  by  States  and  the  categori- 
cal nature  of  the  grants  has  limited  the  fiexl- 
blUty  of  States  to  respond  to  local  condi- 
tions. States  can  best  tailor  programs  and 
resources  to  meet  their  specific  problems  and 
needs. 

The  draft  bill  addresses  this  problem  by 
granting  funds  to  the  States  to  assist  them 
In  providing  health  services  as  each  State 
finds  appropriate.  Funds  could  be  used  to 
promote  accessibility  to,  and  avaUablUty  of, 
a  wide  range  of  ambulatory  health  services. 
Funds  would  be  available  for  health  services 
for  migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers,  medically  tmderserved  populations, 
mothers  and  children  (Including  crippled 
children),  coal  miners,  and  Individuals  at 
home,  and  health  services  related  to  sudden 
Infant  death  syndrome,  hemophilia,  medical 
emergencies,  mental  health,  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse,  and  drug  abuse,  all  of  which 
are  currently  supported  by  specific  Federal 
assistance  efforts.  A  State  could  transfer  up 
to  ten  percent  of  the  funds  It  received  to  our 
proposed  preventive  health  activities,  social 
services,  and  home  energy  and  emergency 
assistance  block  grant  programs,  which  we 
are  transmitting  to  you  separately. 

The  draft  bill  would  eliminate  Federal  re- 
quirements that  currently  inhibit  the  effec- 
tive delivery  of  health  services.  The  only 
limitations  are  that  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  cash  payments,  for  construction,  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  facilities,  for  inpatient 
services  (except  certain  Inpatient  services  to 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  such  as  Inpa- 
tient care  for  crippled  children  and  partial 
hospitalization),  or  to  satisfy  State  match- 
ing requirements  tmder  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  assistance  under  the  draft 
bill  would  be  subject  to  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provisions  now  applicable  to  assistance 
provided  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  A  key 
feature  of  the  enforcement  mechanism  In 
these  provisions  affords  the  Governor  of  each 
State  the  opportunity  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  nondiscrimination  requirements  be- 
fore Federal  enforcement  actions  are  taken. 
States,  their  political  subdivisions,  and 
other  grantees  within  a  State's  boundaries 
have  exoerlenced  problems  with  unsUble  re- 
source allocations.  The  consolidation  of  proj- 
ect and  formula  grants  and  the  vesting  of  re- 
sponsibility with  the  States  would  effectively 
substitute  stability  of  funding  for  the  cur- 
rent uncertainty.  Funds  would  be  allocated 
among  the  States  on  the  bssls  of  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  the  amount  apnroprlated  for  any 
fiscal  year  equivalent  to  the  oroportlonate 
share  of  Federal  health  services  funds  for 
each  State  and  entitles  within  the  State  for 
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fiscal  yewr  1981.  Federal  req:ulrements  for  de- 
tailed  State  plana  and  lengthy  reports  would 
be  eliminated.  Audit  requirements  In  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1988 
would  be  carried  out  under  govemmentwlde 
directives  designed  to  ensure  that  duplicative 
Federal  audit  activities  were  not  conducted 
In  addition  to  State  sponsored  audits  using 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  The 
Act  would  apply  to  grants  under  the  draft 
bill  In  the  same  manner  It  applies  to  all  other 
Federal  grant  programs. 

Becaiise  of  the  efficiencies  to  be  realised 
through  the  elimination  of  duplication  In 
services  and  admlnlstraticMi  and  liecause  of 
the  reduction  In  unnecessary  administrative 
requirements,  significant  cost  savings  would 
be  possible.  The  draft  bill  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  of  $1,137.6  mil- 
lion, an  amovint  equal  to  approximately  76 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  ctirrent  serv- 
ices level  for  the  programs  which  would  be 
replaced  by  the  block  grant.  As  an  Integral 
part  of  the  President's  Program  for  Economic 
Recovery,  theee  expenditure  restraints  would 
contribute  to  ending  Inflation,  which  has 
severely  eroded  the  resources  available  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  to  provide  needed 
services. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  significant 
change  in  approach  to  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, reflected  both  In  this  draft  bill  and  In 
the  companion  bills  that  we  are  sending  you 
for  preventive  health  activities,  social  serv- 
ices, and  home  energy  and  emergency  assist- 
ance, win  restilt  In  Improved  programs  and 
greater  administrative  efllciency  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft 
bill  Its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget   that  enactment  of   the 
draft  bin  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

RICHAID  S.  SCBWnXlk, 

I  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  eliminate  free  med- 
ical care  for  merchant  seamen,  to  per- 
mit closure  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ICnCRAMT    SKAMAK    HKALTB    SCBVICIS    SKPKSI. 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  Merchant  Seamen 
Health  Services  Repeal  Act. 

The  purpose  of  providing  free  medical 
care  for  merchant  seamen  in  the  late 
1700's  was  to  protect  the  new  Natim 
from  communicable  diseases.  This  free 
care  has  continued  ever  since  and  is 
now  provided  through  a  system  of  8  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  and  27  clin- 
ics, and  the  list  of  occupations  which 
receive  this  special  treatment  at  tax- 
payers' expense  has  grown  to  include 
tugboat  operators,  commercial  fishermen, 
offshore  drilling  crewmen,  and  others. 

Recognizing  that  it  would  be  inequita- 
ble and  no  l(mger  appropriate  to  continue 
this  free  Government  health  delivoy 
system  for  selected  classes  of  occupa- 
tions, the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate  this  entitlement  and  to  close 
the  hospitals  and  clinics  which  provide 
the  service.  The  hospitals  are  imder- 
utilized  when  compared  to  occupancy 
rates  for  other  facilities  and  many  are 
located  in  areas  where  there  are  excess 
hospital  beds. 


Mr.  President,  this  draft  legisla- 
tion was  submitted  by  the  D^^art- 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  accom- 
panying executive  communication  from 
Secretary  Schweiker  in  which  he 
thoui^tfully  articulates  the  purpose  and 
rationals  of  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BHOBTTITU 

SccnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Merchant  Seamen  Health  Services  Repeal 
Act". 

BUMttf  ATION  or  ENTTrLEMENT  TO  HEALTH 
SEEtrlCKS  FOB  MZBCHANT  SEAMEN 

Sac.  2.  (a)(1)  Sections  2(h),  322(a),  and 
322(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
repealed. 

(3)  SecUon  333(e)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "entitled  to  care  and  treat- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  persons". 

(3)  The  heading  to  section  323  of  that 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Seamen" 
and  Inserting  Instead  "Persons  Under  Quar- 
antine". 

(4)  Section  332(a)(2)(C)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seamen"  and  In- 
serting Instead  "persons  tinder  quarantine". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  are  effective  October  1, 
1981. 

KLZMntATIOM   OF   aCQUnEKKNT  TOa    MAIMTAIN- 
ntO  P1TBUC  HEALTH  SXBtnCX  HOSPITALS 

Sac.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 818  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
pr(q>rUtion  Authorization  Act,  1974  are  re- 
pealed. 

The  SccaETABT  or  Health 

AMD  Human  Sbsviccs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  2, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbax  Mb.  Speakix:  Enclosed  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  blU  "To  elimi- 
nate free  medical  care  for  merchant  seamen, 
to  permit  cloetire  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  entitlement  merchant  seamen  now 
have  to  free  medical  care  at  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals,  enacted  in  1798.  is  an 
anachronism.  The  original  ptirpose  of  the  en- 
titlement was  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
communicable  diseases  that  coiUd  be  brotight 
Into  the  country  from  foreign  ports  at  a  time 
when  there  were  few  medical  facilities  in 
American  port  cities.  Today,  those  cities  have 
stifflclent  medical  faculties.  Moreover, 
throtigh  the  years,  this  entltiement  has  been 
expanded  from  oceangoing  seamen  to  tug- 
boat operators,  fishermen,  off-shore  drilling 
crewmen,  and  others.  Thtis.  a  program  that 
was  originally  designed  to  provide  occasional 
onshore  benefits  for  seamen  who  spent  most 
of  their  days  at  sea  has  become.  In  effect,  a 
free  Government  health  deUvery  program  for 
a  selected  occupation. 

The  provision  of  free  Oovemment  health 
care  for  this  one  group  is  tinnecessary  and 
unwarranted.  Merchant  seamen,  as  is  the  case 
for  other  employee  groups,  can  and  do  obtain 
health  care  through  non-Federal  providers 
and  health  instirance  through  employer 
group  plans  or  otherwise. 

Moreover,  the  Public  Health  Service  hoe- 
pltal  and  cUnic  system  is  under-tised  and  all 
of  the  hospitals  are  located  in  cities  with  an 


adequate  or  excess  supply  of  hospital  bads. 
Thtis,  the  draft  bill  would  not  appreciably 
affect  merchant  seamen's  access  to  care. 

The  draft  bill  wotild  repeal  the  entitlement 
of  merchant  seamen  to  free  medical  care,  and 
in  addition  permit  us  to  close  down  PubUc 
Health  Service  hospitals  no  longer  needed 
(or  the  care  of  merchant  seamen. 

We  intend  to  permit  States,  local  com- 
mtinlties,  and  other  governmental  agencies 
that  wish  to  asstime  responsibility  for  the 
contmued  operation  of  Individual  hospitals 
to  submit  to  us  a  statement  of  intent  and  a 
plan  by  July.  Upon  approval  of  the  plan,  the 
hospital  concerned  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  accept  patients  Into  fiscal  year 
1982  tmder  existing  faculty  and  resource 
sharing  arrangements,  pending  completion  of 
the  transfer  of  the  hospital. 

We  estimate  that  enactment  of  this  draft 
blU  wotild  eliminate  departmental  expendi- 
tures of  $82  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $160 
mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $160  million  for 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1986.  and  compar- 
able savings  thereafter. 

We  tirge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  blU 
Its  nrompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bin  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

Sincerely.  

RiCHABO   S.   SCHWBUtl*, 

Secretary. 


Bv  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
preflter  energy  conservation  by  commer- 
cial businesses,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COMMERCIAL   BUBlWESS  ENHWT  TAX  CBBIIT 

ACT  OF  lesi 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGiK.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introdiKing  the  Commercial 
Bustnea  Energy  Tax  Chredit  Act  of  1981. 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  «icourage 
commercial  businesses  to  conserve  en- 
ergy in  existing  facilities.  As  you  know, 
the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  recognized 
the  need  for  businesses,  to  invest  in  en- 
ergy saving  equipment  and  adopted 
credits  for  residential  and  industrial  sec- 
tors. The  commercial  sector  has  not  been 
provided  comparable  Incentives  and  this 
legislation  seeks  to  fill  that  void. 

A  major  problem  facing  all  Americans 
Is  the  energy  shortage.  It  is  a  major  con- 
tributor to  double-digit  inflation.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  for  the  poor,  many  of  whom 
cannot  afford  the  spiraling  costs  of  beat- 
ing oil.  It  threatens  our  future  standard 
of  living.  And  the  increasing  dependence 
of  the  United  States  on  other  countries 
for  its  oil  suKJlies  jec^iardizes  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

Much  is  being  done,  but  more  has  to  be 
done  if  we  are  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lem. Creating  or  discov«ing  new  sources 
of  energy  Is  a  necessity  ingredient  of  such 
a  scdution,  and  such  efforts  are  being 
made— but  this  is  not  enough.  Huge 
amounts  of  energy  are  being  wasted.  An 
important  ingredient  In  solving  our  en- 
ergy problem  is  a  massive  conservation 
program. 

In  recent  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  In  discovering  new  methods  of  con- 
serving energy.  New  energy  conserving 
equipment  today  can  do  the  Job  better 
and  with  less  energy  usage.  Insulated 
buildings  conserve  energy  and  make  our 
energy  resources  go  further.  ConservB- 
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Uon  of  energy   is   In   everyone's   best 
interest. 

Experts  in  the  field  say  that  we  must 
enoourace  high  users  of  energy  to  invest 
In  osergy  conserving  equipment.  Energy 
tax  credits  encourage  investment  in  new 
energy  conserving  equipment,  thereby 
reducing  energy  consumption.  Encourag- 
ing investment  in  energy  saving  equip- 
ment also  encourages  employment  of 
those  manufacturing  such  equipment. 
And  reducing  energy  consumption  is  an- 
ti-inflationary, since  it  allows  business  to 
reduce  the  price  of  its  product  by  reduc- 
ing its  energy  overhead  costs. 

In  February  1981.  the  Treasury  De- 
partment issued  final  regulations  to  im- 
plement Public  Law  95-618.  the  Energy 
Tax  Act.  which  I  believe  incorrectly  in- 
terpreted congressional  intent  with  re- 
gard to  automatic  energy  control  sys- 
tems. Both  House  and  Senate  reports 
clearly  stated  that  automatic  energy 
control  systems  used  to  manage  a  build- 
ing's heating  or  cooling  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  energy  tax  credit  for  busi- 
ness property.  However,  under  the 
Treasury  Department  regulations,  auto- 
matic oiergy  ccmtrol  systems  Installed  in 
commercial  buildmgs  do  not  qualify  for 
the  energy  credit  for  business  property. 

The  commercial  sector  accounts  for 
about  14.8  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
annual  energy  consumption.  The  poten- 
tial for  energy  savings  is  great  becaiise 
the  means  for  improving  energy  efBcien- 
cy  in  commercial  operations  and  build- 
ings are  available.  The  Commercial  Bus- 
iness Energy  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1981  in- 
cludes the  following  provisions: 

Add  to  the  list  of  equipment  qualifying 
as  specially  defined  energy  property. 
Commercial  equipment  such  as  energy 
management  or  control  systems,  energy 
redistribution  systems,  conversions  to 
more  energy  elOcient  lighting  systems, 
energy  storage  syst«ns,  devices  for  re- 
ducing energy  consumed  in  refrigeration 
eqxiipment.  and  several  other  types  of 
equipment  would  all  qualify  for  the  busi- 
ness energy  tax  credit. 

Clarify  congressional  intent  with  re- 
gard to  the  definition  of  an  industrial 
or  commercial  "process"  in  the  present 
law. 

The  energy  percentage  for  specially 
defined  propCTty  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  10  percent  to  20  percent. 

Eligibility  for  the  20-percent  credit 
would  require  that  speciaUy  defined 
equipment  be  placed  in  service  after  1980 
and  before  1987. 

Provide  a  20  percent  energy  credit  for 
installing  insulation  or  a  variety  of  other 
items  designed  to  reduce  heat  loss  or  gain 
in  an  existing  industrial,  retail  or  com- 
mercial building  or  facility. 

The  energy  tax  credit  can  be  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  reduce  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy used  in  the  United  States.  This  in- 
centive can  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the 
commercial  sector  if  the  provisions  in 
this  legislation  are  adopted  and  previous 
congressional  Intent  clarified.  Energy 
saved  in  commercial  buildings  is  an 
achievement  that  is  worthy  of  national 
attention  and  encouragement. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd,  as 
follows: 

S.  1388 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    ttie    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled, 
amcnoH  1 .  Shobt  Tttls. 

Tbla    Act    may    be    clt«d    •>    the    "Com- 
merclkl  Business  Energy  Tax  Credit  Act  of 
1981  ". 
Sbc.  a.  Spkciaixt  OsmrKO  Enksct  PkopniTT. 

Parmgrmph  (5)  of  section  48(1)  of  the  In- 
terns! Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
speclslly  defined  energy  property)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  oy  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (L),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  sub- 
paragraph (L)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(M)  an  energy  management  or  control 
system  or  device,  Including,  but  not  limited 


"(1)  a  mixed  air,  cooling  coll  discharge, 
and  hot  deck  temperature  reset  device, 

"(11)  any  economizer  or  enthalpy  controls, 

"(HI)  a  thermostatic  radiator  valve. 

"(Iv)  a  computer  or  microprocessor  con- 
trol system  which  adjusu  lighting,  or  which 
adjxists  the  supply  of  heating,  cooling,  and 
ventilation  to  meet  Illuminating  or  space 
conditioning  requirements, 

"(v)  automatic  equipment  settings  con- 
trols, load  shedding  devices  and  relay  de- 
vices. Including  associated  hardware, 

"(vl)  variable  speed  motor  control  pack- 
ages combining  a  microcomputer  with  an 
alternating  current  Inverter,  and 

"(vU)  equipment  required  to  operate  or 
convert   to   variable  energy  supply  systems, 

"(N)  a  heat  pump  apparatus,  cooling 
tower,  condensed  or  evaporator  which  modi- 
fies or  replaces  existing  components  In  heat- 
ing, ventilating,  alr-condltloning  or  refrig- 
eration systems, 

"(O)  an  energy  redistribution  system,  de- 
vice or  component  for  heating  or  cooling, 
including  a  duct,  pipe,  vent,  pump  or  fan 
which  exchanges  the  air,  gas  or  fluids  with- 
in or  between  rooms  to  increase  or  decrease 
temperature  or  humidity, 

"(P)  a  furnace  or  boUer  replacement 
burner  designed  to  achieve  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  fuel  consumed  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased combustion  efflclency. 

"(Q)  a  device  or  control  package  retro- 
fitted to  an  electric  motor  to  Improve  its 
efflclency, 

"(R)  a  mechanical  or  programable  timer 
or  motion  detector  to  turn  on  or  off  energy 
uslne  equipment, 

"(S)  a  meter  or  submeter  which  displays 
or  records  the  cost  or  quantity  of  energy 
usage. 

"(T)  a  replacement,  modification  or  con- 
version of  a  lighting  svstem, 

"(U)  a  device  which  modifies  refrigera- 
tion equipment,  including — 

"(I)  a  compressor  or  humidltv  control. 

"(U)  a  device  for  automatically  defrosting 
refrigerator  or  freezer  equipment, 

"(111)  a  demand  waste  heat  or  ambient  air 
defrost  system, 

"(Iv)  a  heat  reclaim  coll, 

"(V)  a  temperature  compensated  evapora- 
tor pressure  regulator,  and 

"(vl)  a  refrigerator  fixture  cover  or  door. 

"(V)  an  energy  storage  system.  Includlni; 
a  heat  sink. 

"(W)  equipment  used  in  the  preparation, 
storage,  cooking,  display,  or  serving  of  food  or 
cleaning  of  dlshware  which  lncori>orates  de- 


sign features  •peolflcally  angineered  to  reduce 
energy  oonaumptlon,  and  which  replaces  sim- 
ilar equipment  of  the  taxpayer  purchased 
before  January  1,  1876,  or 

"(X)  any  other  property  of  a  kind  specified 
by  the  Secretary  by  regulations, 
which  la  Installed,  and  principal  purpose  of 
which  Is  reducing  the  amount  of  energy  con- 
sumed. In  connection  with  any  existing  in- 
dustrial, retail  or  commercial  process,  activ- 
ity, facility,  building  or  equipment.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  specify  any  property  under 
subparagraph  (W)  unless  he  determines  that 
such  specification  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (9)  of  section  44C  (c)  for  spe- 
cification of  items  under  section  44C  (c) 
(4)(A)(vUl).". 
Sec.  3.  In817i.ation  Paonarr. 

(a)  lit  Oknoui.. — Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  48(1)  (3)  (defining  energy  property) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (vlll), 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(lx),and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(X)   Insulation  property,". 

(b)  Insulation  PmopnTT  Dxtinxd. — Sub- 
section (1)  of  section  48  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  energy 
property)  is  amended  by  adding  after  para- 
graph   (17)    the    following   new   paragraph: 

"(18)  Insulation  p>ope>tt. — The  term 
'Insulation  property*  means  property  which 
is  specifically  and  primarily  designed  to  re- 
duce when  Installed  In  or  on  an  existing 
Indxistrlal,  retail  or  commercial  building  or 
faculty  the  heat  loss  or  gain  of  such  build- 
ing or  facility,  Including,  but  not  limited 


"(A)  insulation  materials  installed  as  part 
of  the  building  envelope  Including  the  wall, 
ceiling,  fioor,  and  roof, 

"(B)  Insulation  materials  installed  In  con- 
nection with  mechanical  system  equipment, 
ducts  and  piping, 

"(C)  heat  reflecting  and  heat  absorbing 
window  and  door  materials  and  reflective 
and  heat  absorbing  window  and  door  films 
and  coatings, 

"(D)  storm  or  thermal  windows  or  doors 
for  the  exterior  of  a  building, 

"(E)  thermal  curtains  which  separate 
areas  of  different  temperatures, 

"(P)  Testlbules. 

"(G)  exterior  skylights  which  have  one  or 
more  sheets  of  glazing  or  other  type  of  ptmel, 
and 

"(H)   caulkng  or   weatherstrlpplng   of   an 
exterior  door,  window,  or  skylight.". 
Sec.  4.  Chancis  in  Amount  and  Pekiod  of 
Enkkct  Pcxckntagx 

The  table  contained  In  clause  (I)  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  secUon  46(a)  (2)  (relating 
to  energy  percentage)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
clauses: 
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"VII.  SpKially     Offinid 

EntriY        prop- 

erty.—Property 

deicrib«d        in 

section    48(1X5). 

22  per- 

Jen. 1. 

Dec.  31. 

cent. 

IWI. 

IS88. 

"Vlll.  Insulation       prop- 

erty.—Property 

described        i  n 

section  4«(1XI7). 

20  per- 

Jan. 1, 

Dec.  31. 

cent 

1981. 

isee". 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  periods  beginning  after  December 
31.  1980.  imder  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
contained  in  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.9 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bradlky,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
MATStJUAGA.     Mr.     PxLL,     Mr. 
Chatki,  Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Pord. 
Mr.  QUAYLE,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Mot- 
lOHAH,     Mr.     Packwood,     Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  (3oldwater)  : 
S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
claim March  19.  1982,  as  "National  En- 
ergy Education  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

national  enebgt  b>ucation  oat 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today, 
cosponsored  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
urging  the  President  to  proclaim  March 
19,  1982,  as  National  Energy  Education 
Day.  As  you  may  recall,  a  similar  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  during 
the  96th  Congress  and  resulted  in  a 
Presidential  proclamation  designating 
a  National  Energy  Education  Day  in 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  purpose  of 
this  resolution  is  to  stimulate  increased 
public  awareness  on  the  critical  role  en- 
ergy plays  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  play  in  the  daily  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Our  energy  supplies  are  no  longer 
being  tak«i  for  granted;  and.  if  we  as 
a  Nation  Intend  to  prosper  and  main- 
tain a  strong  national  security,  our  citi- 
zens must  become  more  familiar  with 
methods  to  curb  energy  consumption  and 
they  must  better  underhand  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  consequences 
of  meeting  our  future  energy  needs.  We 
have  been  surviving  for  several  years 
now  to  establish  a  workable  national  en- 
ergy policy  which  includes  Increasing 
domestic  supplies,  advancing  the  devel- 
opment of  a  wealth  of  energy  alterna- 
tives, and  creating  Incentives  to  make  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  conserve  our 
precious  energy  resources. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  can 
talk  energy  issues  and  implement  plans 
for  eternity  but  if  the  American  public  is 
ill-informed  on  how  our  political  sta- 
bility is  tied  to  energy  self-sufittciency. 
all  the  talk  in  the  world  will  never  bring 
this  country  to  meet  our  energy  goals.  I 
can  think  of  no  role  in  ttiis  process  more 
important  than  that  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens and,  particularly,  of  our  youth  who 
will  be  leading  this  fine  coimtry  in  the 
decades  ahead.  By  educating  the  public 
and  increasing  energy  awareness  at  all 
levels  we  can  only  help  to  bring  this 
country  closer  to  meeting  our  objectives. 
March  20.  1981.  marked  our  first  en- 
ergy education  day.  The  Governors  from 
40  States,  including  my  own.  signed  State 
proclamations  and  developed  statewide 
plans  to  Increase  energy  related  activi- 
ties in  our  commimities  and  schools.  Par- 
ticipation by  producers,  consumers,  pol- 
icymakers, and  public  officials  in  numer- 
ous events  across  the  country  demon- 
strated a  real  willingness  to  work  to- 
gether on  mutually  beneficial  goals.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage  this  type  of 
activity  at  all  levels  and,  given  existing 
economic  constraints.  I  believe  it  is  es- 
sential  that   information-type   services 
which  have  been  historically  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  be 
made   available.  This  can  be  assured 


through  the  National  Energy  Education 
Day  process  and  our  communities  and 
schools  can  be  the  focal  point  for  picking 
up  where  the  Government  may  have  to 
leave  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  celebration  of  March 
20.  1981,  as  National  Energy  Education 
Day  was  a  major  success  and  just  the 
beginning  of  a  decade-long  effort  to  gen- 
erate citizen  participation  in  the  energy 
education  process.  TTie  resolution  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  sponsoring  can  produce 
even  better  results,  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  join  us  in  support- 
ing the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
during  the  cm-rent  Congress. 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
SJ.  Res.  85.  Jcunt  restduticm  to  desig- 
nate June  30.  1981.  as  "National  Drug 
Standards  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudicisuT. 

national  mua  standakos  dat 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  first  75  years  of  the  Pure 
Fyrad  and  Drug  Act  and  to  declare 
Jime  30,  1981,  as  "National  Drug  Stand- 
ards Day"  in  honor  of  the  safe  and  high 
drug  standards  provided  with  the  en- 
actment of  this  law. 

Recognition  of  this  act  would  not  be 
comt^ete  without  mentioning  the  great 
ctmtribution  to  the  work  in  this  area 
made  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  U.S. 
Pharmacopeial  Convention.  The  first 
convention  assembled  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  January  1, 1920,  and  in  December 
of  that  year  the  first  U.S.  Pharmacopia 
was  published.  It  was  the  objective  of 
the  Pharmacopeia  to: 

Select  from  among  substances  which  pos- 
sess medicinal  power,  those,  the  utility  of 
which  is  most  fully  established  and  liest 
understood;  and  to  form  irom  them  prepa- 
rations and  compositions,  in  which  their 
powers  may  be  exerted  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage.—'(Preface  of  the  1820  Pharma- 
copeia.) 

Through  their  woi*  tests  and  assays 
came  lUxmt  to  set  standards  of  strength 
and  purity  for  drugs.  With  the  enact- 
moit  of  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act 
in  1906  the  authority  for  the  Pharma- 
copeia was  designated  as  the  body  to 
set — 

Standards  of  strength,  quality  and  purity 
of  medicinal  products  recognized  therein 
when  sold  to  toterstate  commerce  tar  medic- 
inal use. — (Pure  Ptood  and  Drug  Act  of 
1906.) 

Mare  than  300  elected  r^resentatives 
of  medical  and  ii^armacy  schoc^  and 
associations,  plus  representatives  of 
nearly  2  dozen  nationsd  scientific  orga- 
nizations and  several  Federal  agencies 
today  participate  in  the  convention. 

Drug  standards  writing  is  a  continu- 
ous endeavor  requiring  the  utmost  knowl- 
edge and  laboratory  skill.  Through  hun- 
dreds of  vtriunteer  idiysicians.  irfiarma- 
cists.  scientists,  and  otho-  health  prtrfes- 
sionals.  the  USPC  publishes  the  VS. 
Pharmac(H>eia  and  the  National  Formu- 
lary every  5  years  with  regular  supple- 
ments as  required. 

In  1960.  Dr.  Arthur  Pleming.  then  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  oxnmented  on  the  USPC. 
He  said: 
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I  think  that  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  organization  that  ha*  a 
more  Interesting  and  a  more  significant 
relationship  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  than  your  organizations.  As  a  lay- 
man, I  can't  help  but  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  your  organization  is  almost  as  old  as 
the  Union  Itself.  He  further  noted  that  the 
sole  objecUve  of  the  VBPC  was  to  assist  in 
safeguarding  the  health  of  citizens  of  our 
nation,  and  In  so  doing,  of  course,  helptog  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  citizens  of  all  nations. 

National  Drug  Standards  Day  will  help 
us  all,  in  some  small  way.  give  a  warm 
thanks  to  those  who  have  labored  to 
produce  our  drug  standards. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.J.  Res.  85 

Whereas  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia 
and  the  National  Pormulary,  published  by 
the  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion, Inc.,  were  recognized  as  containing  "of- 
ficial" standards  for  drugs  by  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Pharmacopeial 
Convention,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
physicians,  pharmacists,  and  members  of 
other  health  professions,  associations,  and 
governmental  agencies,  does  Its  primary  work 
of  revising  and  publishing  standards  for 
drugs  and  drug  Information  with  the  volun- 
teer assistance  of  hundreds  of  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  other  health  professionals; 
Whereas  such  volimteers  have  freely  given 
of  their  expertise,  knowledge,  and  time  since 
January  1,  1820,  to  assure  that  drug  stand- 
ards and  drug  Information  available  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  the  best  pos- 
sible; 

Whereas  the  Pharmacopeial  Convention, 
Inc.  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  groups  with  special  Inter- 
ests and  expertise  to  contribute  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  citizens; 

Whereas  the  United  States  PharmacopeU 
and  the  National  Pormulary  have  been  valued 
sources  of  drug  standards  and  drug  informa- 
tion for  the  drug  todxistry.  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  nearly  all  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world,  especlaUy  since  1906; 

and 

Whereas  Jtme  30,  1981,  will  mark  the  76th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906:  Now,  therefore, 

be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnited  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  30.  1981.  Is 
designated  as  "National  Drug  Standards  Day" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  U 
authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  interested  groups  and 
organizations,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  by  engaging  in 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams, thereby  showing  their  support  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  the  Na- 
tional Formulary  and  thanking  the  hundreds 
of  volunteers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
high  drug  standards  of  the  United  States.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOBS 

S.    4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassbs.  the  Sena- 
tor from  GeOT^ia  (Mr.  Mattoiglt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  43.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  require  the  IMrector  of  the  Con- 
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grenknud  Budget  Office  to  prepare  and 
submit,  tor  every  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported In  the  House  or  the  Senate  which 
has  certain  specific  economic  conse- 
quences, an  estimate  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  by  State  and  local 
governments  In  carrying  out  or  comply- 
ing with  sxich  bill  or  resolution. 

8.    IIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OoLowAxn,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wn- 
CKia)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
195,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  n.S.  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  n. 

•.   330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>uxkhbkrger. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  330,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Investment  Income  In- 
centive Act  of  1981." 

S.   3*« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Autsnoifc,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HtniPHUT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  398,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hoiu-s  Stand- 
ards Act  to  permit  certain  employees  to 
work  a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4 -day 
workweek,  and  for  other  purposes. 
a.  «•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trtjucond.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towsr)  was 
added  as  a  cospcmsor  of  S.  468.  a  bill  to 
amend  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
expand  the  eligibility  of  former  prison- 
ers of  war  for  certain  health-care  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  Veterans'  Aministra- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxlcher.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  498.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Mine  and  Safety 
Health  Act  of  1977. 

a.  6*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CHn,Ks.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East) 
was  added  as  a  coqxmsor  of  S.  664.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  481(d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
a.  Toi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bemtsxn.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towra),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Btrs),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasscr).  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HusoLESTON),  the  Senator 
from  West  ^Hrginia  (Mr.  Rahdolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Leviii)  .  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
BiCK) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  BoLLaca),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cawhow).  the  Senator  from 
Vomont  (Mr.  Ixahy)  .  the  Senator  from 
^^•conain  (Mr.  Kasieh),  the  Senator 
from  Noth  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiub).  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Tokd).  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
SracTKB).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MncwKLL).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Ut.  ZoinrsKT),  the  Senator  from  nii- 
note  (Mr.  Dnoii),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Stums),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr  Hefuk).  the  Senator 
irom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  HEUts).  and 
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the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
UAXS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
701,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
clusion from  taxation  of  interest  earned 
on  deposits  which  are  used  for  residen- 
tial mortgage  lending  purposes, 
s.  Toa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttchell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  702.  a 
bill  to  allow  an  income  deduction  for 
certain  motor  carrier  operating  author- 
ities to  offset  the  impact  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Reform  Act  of  1980. 

8.    704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucxts)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  704,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fimd  to  finance  short- 
term  export  credit  sales  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

■  .   TSO 

At  the  request  of  ISi.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  DoMEmci) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  750.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  nonrefundable  tax 
credits  for  investments  in  qualified  in- 
dustrial energy  efllciency  and  fuel  con- 
version projects,  and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  Tsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bauctts.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  752.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Ccxle  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  awarding  of  rea- 
sonable court  costs  and  certain  fees  to 
prevailing  parties  in  civil  tax  actions, 
and  for  other  piurposes. 

8.    TOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  790,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  44  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
new  principal  residences,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  fron  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON).  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BiDEN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  872.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  Vietnam-era  veterans'  eUgibility 
for  readjustment  counseling  and  related 
mental  health  services. 

8.    873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLDTCs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  873.  a  bill  to  strengthen  Federal  pro- 
grams and  policies  for  combating  inter- 
national and  domestic  terrorism. 

8.    005 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  905,  a  bill 
to  require  the  inspection  of  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products,  to  require 


the  grading  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  establish  a  labeling  system 
for  meat  and  meat  food  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


8.    04  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DsConcini) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  941.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  General  Draza  Mihailo- 
vich  Monument  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
recognition  of  the  role  he  played  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  approximately  500  U.S. 
airmen  in  Yugoslavia  during  World  War 

n. 

8.    1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Andrews)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prxsslir)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1030,  a  bill  to  protect 
firearms  owners  constitutional  rights. 
civil  liberties  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.    1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepse.v.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1051,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  a  policy  for  improved 
and  more  fiexible  contracting  procedures 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  use  multi- 
year  procurement  contracts  under  less 
restrictive  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1080.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs;  to  provide  for  a 
periodic  review  of  regulations;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131.  a  bill  to 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  when 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.    1238 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Mcmtana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1225,  a 
bill  to  require  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
clude in  a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
estimates  of  the  costs  to  State  and  local 
governments  resulting  from  a  proposed 
rule,  an  identification  of  sources  ol 
funds  to  pay  such  costs  and  a  statement 
requesting  comments  from  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  on  the  costs  to  such 
governments  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed rule. 

8.    1235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles). 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orasslkt)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Arlz(Hia  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1235.  a  bill  to  exempt  certain  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
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Agency   from  the   diadosure  require- 
ments of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
sen  ATE  oomcvrbemt  VMmofumom  is 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  GoLDWATn,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  18,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution relating  to  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  In  the  Ukraine. 

•KMATE  mox-vrxoN  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DnumsKoxa,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothi- 
han)  was  added  as  a  co6P<xisor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  65,  a  resolution  to  pro- 
mote alternative  nonanlmal  testing  pro- 
cedures. 

BEMATB    RnOLVnOir    1*0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  BrnxN)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
Waa.  120,  a  resolution  dlsapm'ovlng  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authnity 
for  Veterans'  Administratlcm  Medical 
Care. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  143— RESO- 
LUTION TO  COMMEND  SATCHEL 
PAIGE 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dix- 
on) submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

8.   >■>.    143 

Whereas  May  25,  1981.  baa  been  designated 
by  the  State  of  lUlnoU  as  "Satcbel  Paige 
Day"; 

Whereas  Satchel  Paige  was  one  of  tbe  great- 
est baseball  pitchers  of  all  time; 

Whereas  Satchel  Paige  has  attributed  tils 
long,  successful,  and  happy  life  to  his  fol- 
lowing six  rules: 

(1)  Avoid  fried  foods  which  angry  up  tbe 
blood; 

(2)  If  your  stomach  disputes  you.  He  down 
and  pacify  It  with  cool  thoughts; 

(3)  Keep  the  juices  flowing  by  Jangling 
around  gently  ms  you  move; 

(4)  Oo  very  light  on  vices  such  as  carrying 
on  In  society.  The  social  ramble  ain't  rest- 
ful; 

(5)  Avoid  running  at  all  tlmea; 

(6)  Don't  look  back,  aometbmg  may  be 
gaining  on  you; 

Whereas  Satchel  Paige  was  elected  to  Base- 
ball's Hall  of  Pame  In  1971;  and 

Whereas  the  life  story  of  Satchel  Paige  wlU 
be  depicted  In  a  movie  "Don't  Look  Back", 
broadcast  on  national  tdevlalon  on  May  31. 
1931 :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Joins  the  State 
of  Illinois  In  honoring  and  paying  tribute 
to  Satchel  Pal^e  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  a  long  and  distinguished  career  In 
major  league  baseball. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resoIuUon  to  Satchel 
Paige. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  25. 
the  State  of  Illinois  will  recognize  the 
outstanding  baseball  career  of,  perhaps 
the  greatest  baseball  pitcher  of  all  time. 
Satchel  Paige.  I.  along  with  Senator 
Dixon.  Governor  Thompson,  and  the  nii- 
nois  State  Legislature  will  Join  in  honor- 
ing this  Hail  of  Famer  on  "Satchel 
Paige  Day." 

Though  he  no  longer  throws  the  fast- 
ball on  the  baseball  diamond,  his  partic- 
ipation in  baseball  continues  in  another 
capacity.  He  is  the  vice  president  of  the 
outstanding  Springfield  Red  Birds,  a  ma- 


jor league  farm  club.  His  long,  success- 
ful, and  happy  life  story  will  be  depicted 
in  a  movie,  "Don't  Look  Back."  which 
will  be  broadcast  on  national  television 
on  May  31. 

I  am  honored  to  submit  a  resolution, 
with  my  colleague  Senator  Dixon,  that 
the  Senate  Join  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
honming  and  paying  tribute  to  Satchel 
Paige.* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  senior  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Percy,  in  introducing 
a  resolution  honoring  Satchel  Paige — 
one  of  the  greatest  baseball  players  of  all 
time. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  Join  with 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  paying  tribute  to 
Satchel  Paige  for  his  commitment  to  the 
great  sport  of  baseball,  his  long-time  sup- 
port of  the  Springfield  Red  Birds  base- 
ball team  and  for  his  sage  advice  on  how 
to  live  a  long,  happy  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  in  this  body  to 
salute  Satchel  Piaige  and  ask  that  Amer- 
icans nationwide  join  with  the  people  of 
HUnois  in  honoring  Satchel  Paige  May 
25.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  144— RESOLU- 
TION RELATINO  TO  LEBANON 

Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Bidbn,  and  Mr. 
Tsoncas)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olutkm;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.    KES.    144 

Whereas  the  curreot  situation  In  Lebanon 
has  caused  great  human  suflering  and  dls- 
rupUcm  of  the  economy  of  tha.t  country; 

Whereas  the  presence  of  Syrian  mlasUee 
threatens  to  further  undermine  the  sov- 
««lgnty  of  Lebanon  and  stability  In  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  removaJ  of  Syrian  forcee  in 
Lebanon  would  significantly  enhance  the 
proai)eots  of  Lebanon  once  again  becoming 
a  peaceful,  viable  democracy; 

Wliensas  a  stroni;,  pro-Western,  demo- 
cratic Lebanon  would  help  promote  stability 
(n  tbe  region  and  serve  the  naitional  interest 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  hopes  for  the  success 
of  diplomatic  effort  currently  being  carried 
out  by  special  envoy  Philip  C.  Hablb. 

Resolved  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  strongly  supports  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  resolve  the  current  crisis 
In  Lebanon,  and  that  the  Government  at 
ttie  United  States  should  continue  to  pursue 
a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  poUcy  in 
Lebanon  guided  by  the  following  prindplee: 

1.  BBtablisbment  of  an  immediate  and  ef- 
fective ceasefire  tbrougbout  Lebanon. 

3.  Removal  of  ail  Syrian  miaaUes  deployed 
in  Lebanon. 

3.  Preservation  ot  a  free  and  secure 
Christian  community  as  well  as  the  Bloslem, 
Druse.  Armenian,  and  Jewish  Communities 
in  Lebanon. 

4.  Beafflrmation  erf  the  historic  UB- 
Lebanon  relationship  and  strengthening  the 
long-standing  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Independence,  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon,  free  from 
terrorism,  from  outside  miUtary  occupation, 
and  from  the  influence  of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
or  its  aurrogates. 

6.  Generous  International  support  for  re- 
lief. rehabiUtatl<m  and  humanitarian  aaslst- 
ance  for  Lebanon,  particularly  for  tbe  resi- 
dents of  Zahle  and  East  Beirut. 

e.  Restoration  and  respect  for  the  authority 
of  a  Lebanese  government  based  on  free  and 


open  national  elections,  now  scheduled  for 
mld-ig82. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  a  resolution  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  security  in  Lebanon.  Cosponsoring 
this  resoluticm  are:  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  tbe 
senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Bisxn)  ,  and  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas). 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would 
offer  the  strong  support  of  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate for  diplomatic  efforts  now  underway 
to  resolve  the  crisis  in  Lebanon.  It  offers 
our  strong  support  for  the  right  of  Leb- 
anese Christian  and  ottier  communities 
to  live  in  freedom  and  security. 

We  all  know  and  admire  the  intensive 
efforts  of  the  administration's  special 
envoy.  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib,  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis. 
We  all  hope  that  these  efforts  will  meet 
with  early  and  complete  success.  Our  res- 
(dution  is  offered  in  strong  support  of 
these  efforts.  It  provides  VbsX  the  United 
States  should  pursue  a  comprdiensive 
and  coordinated  p(dicy  in  Lebanon, 
guided  by  the  following  six  essential 
prindpla: 

First,  establishment  of  an  immediate 
and  effective  cease-fire  throughout  Leb- 
anon. 

SeccMid,  removal  of  all  Syrian  missiles 
deployed  in  Lebanon. 

TUrd,  preservation  of  a  free  and 
secure  Christian  communis  as  well  as 
BXoslem,  Druze,  Armenian,  and  Jewish 
communitdes  In  Lebanon. 

Fourth,  reaffirmation  <it  the  historic 
United  States-Lebanon  relatkmshlp  and 
strengthening  the  long-standing  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the  in- 
dependence, sovereignty,  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lebanon,  free  from  terrw- 
ism.  from  outside  military  occupaticm. 
and  from  the  Infiuence  oi  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  surrogates. 

Fifth,  generous  international  support 
for  relief,  rdiabilitation  and  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  Lebanon,  particularly 
for  the  residents  of  Zahle  and  East 
Beirut. 

Sixth,  restoration  and  respect  for  the 
authority  of  a  Lebanese  Government 
based  on  free  and  open  national  elec- 
tions, now  scheduled  for  mid-1982. 

Tbe  first  principle,  an  immediate  and 
effective  cease-fire  throughout  IiPhanon. 
is  essential  to  the  prospects  for  a  lasting 
political  solution  to  this  tragic  conflict. 
And  it  is  the  minimum  steo  necessary  to 
protect  the  beleaguered  Christian  com- 
munities that  have  been  subjected  to 
ruthless  bombardment  from  Syrian 
military  forces.  Those  forces  have  Joined 
with  the  PLO  in  a  brutal  assault  on  tbe 
very  integrity  of  Lebanon  and  its  pe(wle. 

Tbe  second  principle  goes  to  the  heart 
of  tbe  crisis.  It  calls  on  Syria  to  remove 
its  missiles  from  Lebanon  and  thereby 
move  toward  restoring  the  situation 
which  prevailed  l>efore  this  crisis. 

The  Ssrrians  have  violated  the  previous 
"red  line"  imderstandings  by  moviiig 
Soviet-supolied  SAM  missiles  into  Leb- 
anese territory.  These  are  not  merely  de- 
fensive missiles.  They  provide  protection 
to  the  Syrian  military  forces  which  have 
attacked  Lebanese  Christians.  They  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  PLO  forces  irtilch 
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UM  LebUMM  territory  as  a  base  for  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  the  people  and  ter- 
ritory of  Israel.  They  represent  an  unac- 
ceptable threat  to  Israel,  our  strongest 
ally  and  closest  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  the  stability  of  the  region  as 
a  whole. 

The  third  principle  recognizes  expli- 
citly the  need  to  protect  and  pursue  a 
free  and  secure  Christian  community,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  communities  in  Leb- 
anon— Moslems,  Oruze,  Armenians,  and 
Jews.  We  must  not  tolerate  the  con- 
tinued sacrifice  of  thousands  of  innocent 
Lebanese  men,  women,  and  children  by 
events  and  forces  beyond  their  control. 

The  fourth  principle  makes  clear  our 
continuing  interest  in  a  free,  independ- 
ent and  pro-Western  Lebanon.  That  na- 
tion must  be  free  from  terrorism  of  the 
PLO,  free  from  the  occupation  of  Syrian 
military  forces,  and  free  from  the  influ- 
oice  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  surrogates 
In  the  region. 

The  fifth  principle  looks  beyond  the 
current  missile  crisis  in  Lebanon  to  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  all  the  Leba- 
nese people.  Our  Nation  must  do  all  it 
can  to  achieve  generous  international 
assistance  for  this  strifetom  coimtry — 
in  the  fields  of  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
humanitarian  assistance. 

The  sixth  principle  recognizes  the  need 
for  a  strong  and  respected  Lebanese 
Oovemment,  based  on  the  full  support  of 
the  Lebanese  people  through  free  and 
open  national  elections.  Lebanon  is  for 
the  Lebanese — and  not  for  Syrian  mili- 
tary occupiers  or  PLO  terrorists.  We 
must  pursue  this  step  as  a  long-term  po- 
litical solution,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  humanitarian  assistance  and  take 
the  other  steps  needed  to  end  the  imme- 
diate crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  offer 
today  is  fully  consistent  with  the  letters 
sent  to  the  President  by  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  is 
consistent  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  House 
committee.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
the  full  Senate  to  express  its  own  views 
on  this  issue  as  well. 

The  resolution  is  designed  to  give  our 
strong  support  to  the  administrations 
current  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  missile  crisis  in  Lebanon. 
It  is  intended  to  encourage  a  generous 
humanitarian  and  political  settlement 
which  is  in  accord  with  our  national  in- 
terest in  regional  stability  and  in  restor- 
ing a  free,  secure,  prosperous  pro- West- 
em  democracy  in  Lebanon.  I  hope  that 
this  resoluUon  will  receive  the  support 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  it  will  contribute 
to  the  important  work  of  Ambassador 
Hab-b,  in  the  vital  search  for  a  just  and 
lasting  soluUcm  of  this  tragic  conflict 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AND  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RECISION. 
I90I 

utwmiaan  mo.  st 

(CWered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  3512)  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981,  rescinding  certain  budget  author- 
ity, and  for  other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1980.  Public  Law  96-496  was  en- 
acted reauthorizing  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  This  law  changed  the 
provisions  of  the  challenge  grant  pro- 
gram from  the  1976  authorization  by 
allowing  the  grantee  to  be  the  direct  re- 
cipient of  funds  to  be  matched.  Subse- 
quent to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-496  on  December  4.  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act  was 
signed  into  law  on  December  12,  1980, 
Public  Law  96-514:  this  law  was  not 
changed  in  the  matching  grant  section 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  to  refiect  the  change  made 
in  the  authorizing  language.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  was  a  technical 
and  inadvertent  error. 

Currently  there  is  a  situation  in  Dela- 
ware where  a  humanities  challenge 
grantee  is  being  adversely  affected  by  the 
strict  adherence  to  the  lang\iage  in  Pub- 
lic Law  9&-514.  A  grant  award  in  the 
amount  of  up  to  $40,000  was  made  to  the 
Delaware  Division  of  Libraries  for  the 
purposes  of  renovating  a  building  to  serve 
as  the  public  library  for  Prankford.  Del. 
The  match  for  the  Federal  funds  was  to 
be  in  the  form  of  a  donation  of  real  prop- 
erty. FY)llowing  notification  of  their 
award  on  December  15.  1980,  the  donor 
of  the  building  deeded  the  property  to 
the  grantee  under  the  provisions  of  the 
reauthorization  language.  When  the 
grantee  requested  the  release  of  the  chal- 
lenge funds,  they  were  told  that  this 
would  be  prohibited  under  the  language 
contained  in  the  appropriations  bill.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  have  to  deed 
the  property  back  to  the  donor,  the  donor 
would  have  to  deed  the  property  back  to 
the  endowment,  and  endowment  would 
then  have  to  deed  the  property  back  to 
the  grantee  after  a  review  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General.  This  is  exactly  the 
type  of  needless  paperwork  which  the 
reauthorization  was  designed  to  change. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Sen- 
ator Pell  and  Senator  Staftohd  who 
have  both  indicated  that  the  reauthor- 
ization provisions  governing  the  chal- 
lenge grant  programs  of  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties were  changed  specifically  to  provide 
for  a  grantee  to  be  a  direct  recipient  of 
funds  to  be  matohed — to  prevent  the 
needless  paperwork  of  which  the  situa- 
tion in  Delaware  is  a  prime  example — 
and  they  are  supportive  of  the  small 
technical  change  which  needs  to  be  made 
in  the  appropriations  language  to  aUow 
for  the  release  of  matching  funds  when  a 
grantee,  as  opposed  to  the  chairman  of 
either  endowment,  is  the  recipient  of 
gifts,  bequests,  money,  or  other  property 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  match. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
agreed  as  well  to  an  amendment  to  cor- 
rect this  oversight. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  Senator 
Roth  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  at- 
tention. He  Is  quito  correct  when  he 
states  that  we  did  take  action  in  the 
reauthorization  bill  to  specifically  pro- 
vide for  a  grantee  to  be  a  direct  recipient 
of  gifts,  bequests,  money,  or  other  prop- 
erty to  be  matched  in  a  challenge  grant. 
We  took  this  action  to  avoid  unnecessary 
paperwork  in  challenge  grant  awards.  I 
am  supportive  of  taking  the  action  re- 
quired to  correct  this  oversight  in  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appropria- 
Uons  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  join  Senator 
Stafford  and  Senator  Roth  in  offering 
my  support  to  the  effort  to  make  the 
technical  change  in  the  appropriations 
bill  which  is  required  to  allow  the  release 
of  matching  funds  luider  the  provisions 
of  the  authorizing  legislation.  The  fact 
that  the  bill  reauthorizing  the  endow- 
ments was  not  signed  into  law  until 
December  4.  1980,  prevented  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  from  making  con- 
forming changes  in  their  language  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  bills  were  con- 
sidered in  such  proximity.  I  support  the 
change  to  prevent  undo  delay  in  the 
release  of  challenge  grant  funds  for 
award  recipients  under  the  programs 
operated  by  both  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities.* 


CONTRACT  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND 
MEDICAL  SERVICES  IN  PUERTO 
RICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

AMXNDUKirr    NO.     38 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  921 )  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  authority  to  pro- 
vide contract  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  an  amendment 
to  S.  921  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  May  15,  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Programs  Extension  and 
Improvements  Act  of  1981.  This  amend- 
ment, in  which  I  am  joined  by  Senators 
Randolph,  Matsttmaga,  DeConcini,  and 
MrrcHELL.  would  Incorporate  in  S.  921  as 
reported  the  provisions  of  section  3(2)  of 
S.  458.  the  proposed  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans' Readjustment  Amendments  of  1981. 
which  I  introduced  on  February  6,  1981. 
and  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Matsunaca  and  DeConcini.  providing  for 
an  extension  of  the  so-called  delimiting 
period  for  the  use  of  GI  bill  benefits. 
This  extension  would  be  targeted  only  on 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance — that  is, 
those  Vietnam-era  veterans  who,  even 
though  they  would  have  been  out  of  the 
service  for  more  than  10  years,  do  not 
have  high  school  diplomas  and  those 
who  could  benefit  from  participation  in 
apprenticeship  or  other  on-job  training 
Drograms.  Our  proposal  would  provide 
these  veterans  with  up  to  an  additional 
2-year  period — October  1.  1981.  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983 — in  which  to  use  their 
GT  bill  benefits  for  apprenticeship  or  OJT 
programs  or.  if  they  do  not  have  high 
school  diplomas  or  the  equivalent,  for 
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pursuit  of  a  secondary  education  or  vo- 
cational objective  program  of  education. 
The  amendment  is  Identical  to  one  I 
offered  during  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  S.  921  on  May  13 
that  the  committee,  by  a  5  to  7  vote,  did 
not  approve.  It  is  also  essentially  the 
same  prc^iosal  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved in  the  96th  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  S.  870  in  1979  and  that  the 
Senate  approved  in  January  of  last  year, 
tut  to  which  the  House  would  not  agree. 

TABCETXO    APPaOACH 

Under  current  law,  veterans  eligible 
for  GI  bill  benefits  generally  have  10 
years  after  their  last  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  to  utilize  their  benefits 
for  pursuit  of  a  variety  of  im>grams  of 
education.  The  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  on  a  number  of  occasions 
considered  a  variety  of  proposals  de- 
signed to  extend  this  10-year  «V»iVnH«ng 
period  and  has  generally  not  been  sup- 
portive of  such  extensions.  However,  that 
is  not  the  case  with  the  amendment  I 
offered. 

Mr.  President,  this  ammdment,  is  a 
modest  effort  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance to  veterans  who  have  had  the  most 
difficulty  in  readjusting  to  civilian  life 
following  their  service  during  the  ^et- 
nam  era.  It  is  signiflcantly  dUTorent 
from  other  proposals  for  general,  across- 
the-board  delimiting  dote  extensions  in 
that  it  is  a  one-time  extension  tightly 
targeted  on  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  assistance  and  available  only  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  education  and  training.  It 
is  designed  to  provide  a  limited  exten- 
sion to  those  very  veterans  who  have 
never  effecUvely  utilized  OI  Mil  benefits 
to  which  they  earned  entitkanent. 

TABOn   POPULATIOW 

According  to  VA  data,  educationally 
disadvantaged  Vietnam-era  veterans — 
that  is,  those  who  were  discharged  from 
active  duty  without  having  ever  obtained 
a  high-s(^ool  diploma  or  equlvaloicy 
certificate — accounted  for  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran  popula- 
tion, more  than  1.7  millicHi  individuals. 
Compfired  with  an  overall  utilization 
rate  of  more  than  65  percent  for  the  cur- 
rent GI  bill,  only  35  percent — Or  599.- 
000 — Of  these  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  have  used  any  of  their 
GI  bill  entiUement  and,  according  to  the 
VA's  summary  report  on  the  1979  Na- 
tional Svu-vey  of  Veterans  based  on  Cen- 
sus Bureau  data,  about  half  of  them  still 
do  not  have  a  high-school  degree. 

Similarly.  Mr.  President,  the  needs  <rf 
unskilled,  underemployed,  and  unem- 
ployed Vietnam-era  vetoans  can  be  seen 
in  the  high  rates  of  unemployment  that 
continue  to  plague  this  segment  of  the 
labor  force.  In  April,  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  Vietnam-era  veterans  was 
10.4  percent  higher  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Among  those  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  are  30  to  35  years  of  age — and  who 
comprise  44  percent  of  the  total  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  labor  force — the  April  rate  of 
unemployment  was  21.6  percent  higher 
than  it  was  in  April  of  1980  and  8.8  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  for  non-veterans 
in  the  same  age  bracket.  These  veterans, 
too,  have  generally  passed  their  delimit- 
ing periods. 


It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
our  proposal  is  not  for  a  general  exten- 
sion for  all  veterans  as  they  reach  their 
delimiting  dates.  Rather,  it  is  to  provide 
a  "one-shot"  opportunity  for  reaching 
certain  very  deserving  veterans — a  final 
effort  to  help  those  whose  problems  per- 
sist to  make  a  successful  and  complete 
transition  to  productive  civilian  lives. 


ADJXnfCT    TO 
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In  that  sense,  this  proposal  must  be 
viewed  as  a  logical  adjunct  to  the  re- 
adjustment counseling  program  exten- 
sion of  eligibility  provided  for  in  S.  921 
as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  study 
prepared  for  the  VA  by  the  Center  for 
P(dicy  Research  entitled,  "Legacies  of 
>netnam:  Comparative  Adjustment  of 
Veterans  and  their  Peers,"  recently  docu- 
mented that  Vietnam  veterans  have  not 
achieved  as  high  a  level  of  education  as 
their  peers  and  hold  jobs  that  are,  on  the 
average,  at  lower  levels  than  those  held 
by  nonveterans.  It  further  found  that 
much  of  the  occupatitmal  variation  be- 
tweoi  veterans  and  nonveterans  is  due 
to  educational  differences.  Finally,  the 
study  concluded  that,  when  background 
differences  are  controlled,  Vietnam-era 
veterans — and,  to  the  greatest  extent, 
those  who  served  in  Vietnam — still  show 
"some  residual  disadvantage  in  educa- 
tional and  occupaticmal  attainment"  and 
that  "military  duty  in  Vietnam  had  a 
negative  effect  upon  postmilitary 
achievement." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  committee's  April 
30  bearing,  much  testimony  was  received 
in  support  of  the  concept  of  a  targeted 
extension  of  the  delimiting  period.  Both 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  indicated  in  their  testi- 
m<xiy  that  they  supported  such  exten- 
sions. The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
responded  to  a  question  I  submitted  in 
writing  that  the  approach  I  am  propos- 
ing would  "undoubtedly  benefit"  veterans 
utilizing  the  services  at  the  vet  centers. 
Mi^T  cieland.  the  former  VA  Administra- 
tor, q^oke  eloquently  about  the  need  to 
couide  the  kind  of  support  the  vet  cen- 
ters are  offering  with  the  type  of  ap- 
proach embodied  in  this  proposal. 

With  respect  to  the  need  for  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  underscore  other 
very  important  testimony  the  conmiit- 
tee  received.  First,  Dr.  Robert  Laufer,  a 
coprincipal  investigator  on  the  CPR 
study,  stated: 

Oocupational/educaUonal  programs  and 
psychological  problems  have  to  some  extent 
beoome  Intertwined  over  time.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  adTlsable  to  relate  services  to  both 
psycbdoglcal  and  educational/occupational 
problems. 

In  supporting  t^e  need  for  a  targeted 
delimiting  period  extension  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  readjustment  counseling  program. 
Dr.  Laufer  said: 

Hie  lack  of  timely  psychological  support 
for  Vietnam  veterans  after  their  release  from 
the  service  we  believe  contributed  to  a  de- 
layed use  of  avaUable  benefits.  Therefore,  we 
think  It  is  reasonaWe  to  make  special  efforts 
for  the  educationally  disadvantaged  and  un- 
skUled  or  unemployed  veterans.  .  .  .  This 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  VA's 
readjustment  counseling  program. 


Dr.  Arthur  Arnold,  chief  of  psychiatry 
at  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Bay  Pines. 
Fla.,  stated  that  it  is  "essential"  that 
treatment  of  post-traumatic  stress  be 
coupled  with  employment  and  education 
assistance.  "Otherwise,"  he  said,  "treat- 
ment does  not  necessarily  result  in  any 
improvement  in  practical  living." 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
witness.  Dr.  Stephen  Sonnenberg,  re- 
sponded that  the  availability  of  employ- 
ment, education,  and  training  assistance 
is  a  "crucial  comp<ment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive human  service  effort." 

COST  AND  armcET  coNsmcaATioNa 
Regarding  cost,  the  Congresslcmal 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  this  proposal 
would  have  a  first-year  cost  of  $63  million 
and  a  second-year  cost  of  $67  million, 
llius,  the  total  5-year  cost  would  be  $130 
million. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  fully  ap- 
preciative of  the  chairman's  concerns 
with  respect  to  the  budget  constraints, 
on  which  his  opposition  to  this  proposal 
rested,  it  is  clear  now  that  the  con- 
straints which  a  few  months  ago  we  be- 
lieved we  would  be  facing  are  not  going 
to  be  a  reality.  The  budget  levels  fcM*  vet- 
erans' programs  (function  700)  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  version  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982 — ^levels 
now  approved  by  the  Congress — are 
based  squarely  on  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee's  legislative  assump- 
iiODB.  including  expressly  the  enactment 
of  a  targeted  delimiting  date  extensi(Mi 
such  as  the  one  I  am  proposing.  Thus, 
there  is  ample  latitude  for  the  Congress, 
within  the  limits  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  crosswalks  to  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committees,  to  enact  this  very 
useful  and  reasonable  provision. 

CHANCE  IN  HOUSE  VETCaANS'  ATFAJES 

coMMrrrxB  position 

Unlike  last  year  when  the  House  re- 
fused to  agree  to  the  extension  in  the 
context  of  the  Veterans'  Rehabilitation 
and  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
unanimously  ordered  reported  on  May 
12  a  similar  extension  provisicm  in  con- 
necticm  with  HJl.  4233.  So.  now  achieve- 
ment of  this  opportunity  is  within  our 
grasp,  and  I  intend  to  c<xitinue  to  work 
to  insure  that  it  does  not  slip  through 
our  fingers. 

00HC1.U810N 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  approve  spe- 
cial days  and  special  weeks  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  that  Vietnam-era 
veterans  have  made,  to  construct  new 
memorials,  and  to  celebrate  welcome 
homes  that  have  been  too  long  delayed. 
But,  I  brieve,  it  is  more  important  to 
provide  concrete,  positive  assistance  to 
those  veterans  who  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  take  steps  to  readjust  fully  frmn 
their  wartime  experiences.  When  the 
Vietnam-era  veteran  who  €ifter  years  of 
frustrations  and  personal  agonies  seeks 
assistance  at  a  vet  center,  it  is  critically 
important  that  he  be  provided  the  very 
kind  of  assistance  that  could  be  most 
valuable  to  him — and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  would  authorize. 

BA*.  President,  as  I  indicated  previ- 
ously. I  will  offer  my  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  921  when  it  comes  be- 
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tan  the  S«n»te.  I  urge  my  coUeacues  to 
join  with  me  and  support  this  effort  to 
benefit  thoae  veterans  of  our  Nation's 
longest  conflict  who  continue  to  be  very 
much  In  need  of  this  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
followed  by  a  document  showing  the 
changes  It  would  make  In  existing  law. 
be  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  document  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  between  lines  IS  «nd  17.  insert 
tlM  foUovlng  new  Mction: 

Sec.  8.  Section  ia6a(a)  U  unended  by 
Adding  at  the  and  the  foUowlng  new  parm- 
gimphs: 

"(9)  Notwltlwtandlng  the  expiration  of 
the  eppUeabie  dtfimiUng  period  under  par*- 
graplt  (1)  of  tbia  Bubaectlon.  any  eligible 
veteran  who  served  on  acUve  duty  at  any 
time  dtiring  the  Vietnam  era  may.  effeettve 
October  l.  IMI.  be  prortded  educatianal  as- 
•lataace  under  this  chapter  until  September 
30,  ion.  tor  the  purpoee  of  permitting  euch 
▼•tenm  to  punue — 

"(A)  a  program  of  apprenticeahip  or  other 
on- job  training;  or 

"(B)  an  approved  vocational  objective  or 
secondary  education  oourae  u  »uch  veteran 
does  not  have  a  lecondary  ■chool  diploma 
(or  an  eqtilvalency  oertifleate) . 

"(4>  a  program  of  education  conslatlns 
ewsiuaively  of  flight  training  may  not  be  ap- 
P">7f  ^  *•»•  <*^  o'  »ny  veteran  pursuing 
a  program  of  education  under  paragraDh  (3) 
of  this  subaeetloti.".  k    -s    fu  (o; 

»J*yF***  section*  6.  7.  8.  and  »  aa  sec- 
Ueo*  7.  s.  ».  and  10.  re^Mctively. 

Chanos  m  Knsmc  Law  Pboposzd 
To  Be  Mam  bt  Am»t.  No.  68 
Changaa  in  existing  law  made  by  the 
amendment  are  shown  as  follows  (exlstlns 
lew  propoaed  to  be  omitted  is  encloaed  In 
braeketa.  new  matter  la  printed  In  Italic 
•M*tlng  Uw  in  which  no  changes  U  propoaed 
U  shown  In  roman) :  ^^ 

TITLB  38— DNTIXD  STATES  OODB 

Pa«T  m— BeAnjpenmrr  aito  Bxlatd 
BsiRvm 

•       • 

CHAPTEB  34— VBTKBAM8"  KDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

11883.  Tim*  limitation*  for  completing  a 
program  of  education 
txtsttxmia  rtMioo  worn  comtlriom 
(a)(1)  No  educauonal  aasUtance  shall  be 
•irorded  an  eUglble  veteran  under  this  chap- 
ter beyond  the  date  JO  years  after  the  veter- 
^,L  .^  O^liMge  or  rtiease  from  active 
duty  after  January  31.  l»56:  except  that  in 
th^«*e  of  any  eligible  veteran  who  was 
preventMl  from  inltutlng  or  completing 
wch  veterans  choaen  program  of  educatloS 
Within  such  time  period  because  of  a  physl- 
«il  or  msntal  dlsabUity  which  was  not  toe 
result  of  such  veteran's  own  willful  mu- 
conduct.  such  veteran  shaU.  upon  apnllca- 
tton.  made  within  one  year  after  (A)  the  last 
date  of  the  dallmiUng  period  otherwise  ap- 
pU«ble  under  thU  secUon.  (B)  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period  of  such  mental  or  Dhvsl- 
ejjl  dleabUity.  or  (C)  the  effective  dit*  of 
the  Vetarmns-  BehabUltaUon  and  EducaUon 
Amendment*  of  1980.  whichever  is  the  latest 
2!.."^***  *°  e«enslon  of  the  applicable 
deUmiting  period  for  such  length  of  time  as 
the  Administrator  determines,  from  the  evt- 
Jtonce.  that  such  veteran  was  so  prevented 
m>m  initiating  or  completing  such  program 
of  education.  When  an  extension  of  thTap- 


pllcable  delimiting  period  is  granted  a  vet- 
eran under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  de- 
limiting period  with  respect  to  such  veteran 
will  again  begin  running  on  the  first  day  fol- 
lowing such  veteran's  recovery  from  such 
disability  on  which  It  Is  reasonably  feasible, 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe,  for 
such  veteran  to  Initiate  or  resume  pursuit  of 
a  program  of  education  with  educational  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter. 

(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  any  veteran 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  any  of  such  veter- 
an's unused  entitlement  under  section  1661 
of  this  title  for  the  purposes  of  eligibility  for 
an  education  loan,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  36  of  this  title, 
after  the  delimiting  date  otherwise  applicable 
to  such  veteran  under  such  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  If 
such  veteran  was  pursuing  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  education  on  a  full-time  basis  at 
this  time  of  the  expiration  of  such  veter- 
an's eligibility. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  36  of  this  title, 
any  veteran  whose  delimiting  periods  Is  ex- 
tended under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  may  continue  to  use  any  unused 
loan  entitlement  under  this  paragraph  as 
long  as  the  veteran  continues  to  be  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  in  pursuit  of  the  ap- 
proved program  of  education  In  which  such 
veteran  was  enrolled  at  the  time  of  expira- 
tion of  such  veteran's  eligibility  (1)  until 
such  entitlement  is  exhausted.  (11)  until  the 
expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  or  the  date  of 
the  delimiting  date  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  veteran  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsecuon,  whichever  U  later,  or  (lU)  until 
such  veteran  has  completed  the  approved 
program  of  education  in  which  such  veteran 
was  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  delimiting 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  whichever  occurs  first. 

(3)  Noticithitanding  the  expiration  0/  the 
applicable  deUmiting  period  under  para- 
graph (1)  0/  this  sub$ection.  any  eligible 
veteran  uho  served  on  active  duty  at  any 
time  during  the  Vietruim  era  may.  effective 
October  i.  19$I.  be  provided  educational  ot- 
siatance  under  thU  chapter  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  19S3.  for  the  purpose  0/  permitting 
such  veteran  to  pursue — 

(A)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-fob  training:  or 

(S)  an  approved  vocational  obfective  or 
secondary  education  course  if  such  veteran 
does  not  have  a  secondary  school  diploma 
(or  an  equivalency  certificate) . 

(4)  A  program  of  education  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  flight  training  may  not  be  ap- 
proved in  the  case  of  any  veteran  pursuing  a 
proffram  of  education  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  -w    i-     ^   1 

AMXMDlOtMT  MO.   S» 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  S.  921,  supra. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7  Rkcoid  pages  S4578-«0  I  sub- 
mitted for  printing  mv  amendment  No. 
42  to  address  the  health -care  needs  of 
veterans  who  are  concerned  that  their 
exposure  during  service  to  dioxin — the 
highly  toxic  contaminant  found  in  agent 
orange,  a  herbicide  used  by  our  Armed 
Forces  in  Vietnam — nuclear  weapons  test 
radiation,  or  other  toxic  substances  or 
environmental  hazards  has  resulted  in 
health  problems.  On  May  13,  1981,  I 
offered  my  proposal  during  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee's  conslderatim  of 
S.  921,  as  amended. 
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After  some  debate  during  that  markup 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  includ- 
ing in  the  proposal  the  last,  more  general 
category  relating  to  exposure  to  "other 
toxic  substances  and  environmental  haz- 
ards", I  modified  my  amendment  to  in- 
elude  only  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange  or  radiation.  However,  my  modi- 
fled  proposal  failed  on  a  6  to  6  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  that 
veterans  who  were  exposed  In  line  of 
duty  during  mUltary  service  to  such 
hazards  as  dloxln  and  radiation  should 
be  provided  basic  VA  health-care  ellg- 
IbUity  for  disabilities  and  diseases  that 
can  be  credibly  linked  to  such  exposure 
Thus,  as  I  said  I  would  do  In  my  addi- 
tional views  on  S.  921.  as  reported— pages 
50-56  of  Senate  Report  No.  97-87—1  am 
submitting  a  modified  version  of  the 
amendent  that  was  voted  on  in  commit- 
tee so  that  it  wlU  be  available  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Senates  consideration  of 
the  reported  bill.  I  am  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  amendment  by  Senators  Ran- 
DOLPH.  MATStrwACA.  and  Mttchkll. 

scope    OP    AlfXKDCltKNT 

Mr.  President,  as  so  modified,  the 
amendment  would  provide  basic  VA 
health-care  eligibility  to  a  veteran  suffer- 
ing  from  a  disabUlty  as  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director,  determines  there  is  credible 
medical  evidence  linking  it  to  human  ex- 
posure to  dloxln,  or  to  any  toxic  sub- 
stance other  than  dioxin  but  only  if  the 
VA  finds  that  the  substance  was  used  in 
connection  with  military  purposes  in 
Vietnam  and  that  the  veteran  in  quesUon 
was  exposed  to  it,  or  to  nuclear-test  radi- 
atlon.  It  does  not— as  I  mentioned 
above— include  the  general  category  of 
other  toxic  substances  or  environmental 
hazards  to  which  veterans  may  have  been 
exposed  during  any  period  of  service 
about  which  some  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  expressed  res- 
ervaUons  during  the  committee's  mark- 
up of  S.  921. 

In  modifying  my  amendment,  how- 
ever. I  have  expanded  the  category  that 
relates  specifically  to  the  health  con- 
cerns of  Vietnam  veterans  to  include- 
as  my  original  amendment  also  would 
have  included  under  category  (C) con- 
sideration of  the  toxic  substances  in  ad- 
dition to  agent  orange  that  were  used  in 
connection  with  military  purposes  in 
Vietnam  and  to  which  a  veteran's  expo- 
sure is  conceded  or  otherwise  can  be  dem- 
onstrated. My  purpose  in  so  doing  is  to 
assure  that  this  amendment — which 
would  make  VA  health-care  eligibility 
available  for  such  exposed  veterans  if  a 
credible  link  exists — responds  appropri- 
ately to  the  concerns  which  have  been 
raised.  For  example,  if  the  VA's  man- 
dated study — the  scope  of  which  section 
8  of  S.  921,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  expand — provides 
some  credible  medical  information  that 
exposure  to  any  or  all  of  the  other  toxic 
substances  that  were  used  in  connection 
with  military  purposes  in  Vietnam  in  ad- 
dition to  dioxin  mav  have  had  adverse 
effects  on  the  health  of  veterans  who 
served  there,  th's  modification  would 
permit  those  study  finrfing#  to  be  con- 
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sldered  in  addressing  the  current  health- 
care needs  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Under  this  amendment,  certain  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  veterans  who  were  nu- 
clear test  participants  would — Just  as 
under  my  original  proposal  in  amend- 
ment No.  42— be  afforded  general  eligi- 
bility for  hospital  and  nursing  home  care 
and  limited  eligibility  for  outpatient 
care  at  an  appropriate  level  of  priority, 
but  only  for  conditions  that  can  be  link- 
ed by  some  credible  medical  evidence  to 
the  above  described  exposures,  smd  it 
would  provide  such  eligibility  only  with 
respect  to  those  disabilities  and  diseases 
which  the  Administrator  determines  may 
be  linked  to  the  exposure  of  humans  to 
dioxin.  or  to  any  other  tox'c  substance 
used  in  connection  with  military  pur- 
poses in  Vietnam,  or  to  nuclear-test 
radiation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
speclflcaUy  exclude  eligibility  where 
such  exposure  was  the  result  of  the  vet- 
eran's willful  misconduct  or  was  other- 
wise not  Incurred  in  line  of  duty.  Eligi- 
bility for  health  care  services  would  also 
be  denied  if  the  Adm'nlstrator.  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director,  determines  that,  despite  some 
credible  evidence  showing  a  link,  other 
medical  evidence  clearly  shows  that  ex- 
posure to  d'.oxin  or  to  any  other  toxic 
substance  used  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary purposes  in  Vietnam  or  to  nuclear- 
test  radiation  does  not  cause  the  dis- 
ability involved. 

COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SCXXMTinC 
INQUniT 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee — over  the  past  2  years — has 
received  and  reviewed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  inservice  ex- 
posure of  veterans  to  agent  orange  and 
radiation.  The  committee  has  assisted 
many  individual  veterans  who.  in  addi- 
tion to  being  unable  to  prove  a  connection 
strong  enbuKli  to  qualify  for  service- 
connected  disability  compensation,  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
health  care  services  from  the  VA.  During 
the  96th  Congress,  the  committee  held  5 
days  of  hearings  on  these  matters,  in 
which  testimony  was  heard  with  respect 
to  currently  available  scientific  informa- 
tion on  the  possible  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  that  these  veterans  may  be 
experiencing  and  what  information  in 
that  regard  may  he  available  in  the 
future. 

Recently,  results  of  certain  studies  on 
the  health  of  humans  with  respect  to 
radiation  exposure  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons test  "SMOKY"  and  dioxin  exposure 
in  connection  with  railway  workers  in 
Sweden  have  become  available  and  have 
been  reviewed  by  various  experts.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  these  experts,  these 
studies  present  significant  medical  infor- 
mation and  thiis.  in  my  view,  should  be 
considered  relevant  to  the  availability 
of  VA  health  care  in  connection  with 
diseases  identified  in  such  studies. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  concerned  vet- 
erans In  light  of  those  study  findings  now 
available,  as  we  have  often  pledged  to 
them  we  would  do.  and  to  provide  a 
framework   for   an   appropriate  health 


care  response  to  credible  medical  infor- 
mation that  may  liecome  available  in  the 
future. 

It  seems  very  likely  to  me.  now  that 
we  have  available  to  us  various  creditable 
scientific  studies  that  suggest — although 
not  definitively — a  link  between  exposure 
to  certain  substances  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  specific  diseases,  that 
some  of  the  problems  Vietnam  veterans 
and  vetertuis  who  participated  In  nuclear 
weapons  tests  are  experiencing  today 
may  well  in  the  future  be  found  to  be 
related  to  Inservice  exposure.  In  my  view, 
the  veterans  concerned  should  be  assured 
access  to  the  VA's  health  care  system  for 
health  problems  with  such  a  credible 
linkage  to  service  and  for  which  hospi- 
talization is  or  may  be  indicated.  My 
amendment  would  provide  that  access. 

Also,  because  of  the  more  than  specu- 
lative probability  that  certain  of  their 
health  problems  may  ultimately  be  found 
to  be  service  related,  it  seems  fully  war- 
ranted, in  my  view,  that  these  veterans 
should  have  a  higher  priority,  with  re- 
spect to  such  problems,  for  using  the 
VA's  available  outpatient  resources  than 
do  veterans  with  no  service-connected 
disabilities  whose  health  problems  have 
no  such  link  to  service.  My  amendment 
would  provide  for  that  priority. 

This  proposal  also  would  provide  the 
further,  possibly  significant,  advantage 
of  giving  VA  physicians  more  experience 
in  treating  more  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly the  specific  diseases  and  dlsabihties  in- 
volved. In  some  cases,  this  could  con- 
tribute to  advances  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  the  nature  and  causes  of  such 
conditions. 

EFFECT  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  practical  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  to  ratify  in 
part  what  the  VA  has  indicated  in  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  is  its  cur- 
rent policy,  albeit  one  of  questionable 
legal  validity,  with  respect  to  health  care 
for  Vietnam  veterans  who  claim  their 
disabilities  result  from  agent  orange  ex- 
posure. We  would  thereby  assure  con- 
sistent application  of  this  policy  and 
equitable  application  of  it  to  veterans  in 
very  similar  circumstances — those  ex- 
posed to  other  toxic  substances  used  in 
connection  with  military  purposes  in 
Vietnam  and  those  exposed  to  radiation 
while  participating  in  nuclear-weapons 
tests.  It  would  thus  relieve  the  veterans 
involved  of  the  alternative  requirements 
of  obtaining  a  finding  of  service  connec- 
tion or  signing  an  oath  of  inability  to  de- 
fray the  costs  of  care,  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  of  section  401  of  Pub- 
he  Law  96-330  last  year,  is  now  more  dif- 
ficult tor  some  nonservice-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  to  do.  I  do  not  believe 
these  veterans  should  have  to  take  a 
"pauper's  oath"  to  become  eligible  for 
health  care  for  conditions  that  may  be 
linked  to  their  service. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  provide  that  a  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  be  adopted  in 
connecticm  with  eUgibility  for  health 
care  or  any  other  VA  benefits.  Rather,  it 
proposes  that  we  provide  "exposed"  vet- 
erans— ^including  those  who  served  our 
country  in  Vietnam  and  in  the  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  weapons  tests — with  ap- 


propriate access  to  health  care  from  the 
Government  that  exposed  them  to  those 
hazards. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  proposed  it, 
this  amendment  would,  in  practice,  in- 
volve no  additional  costs.  What  is  In- 
volved here  is  not  a  proposal  to  add  new 
services,  facilities,  or  other  resources. 
Rather  the  proposal  is  to  adjust  the  man- 
ner in  which  available  VA  health  care  re- 
sources are  utilized.  Thus,  if  this  amend- 
ment were  enacted  and  the  Admin- 
istrator made  the  requisite  finding  with 
respect  to  llnlmge  regarding  certain  dis- 
abilities, the  veterans  involved  would  re- 
ceive care  ahead  of  other  veterans  who 
have  no  service-connected  disabilities 
and  who.  as  a  result,  in  some  cases  would 
experience  a  delay  in  receiving  care  or  be 
referred  to  other  sources  of  care.  The  re- 
sult of  the  amendment  would  be  to  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriate  level  of  care  for 
these  "exposed"  veterans  ahead  of  those 
whose  medical  problems  have  no  link 
whatsoever  to  their  military  service.  This 
would  be  the  same  eligibility  and  priority 
that  the  committee  recommended  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  S.  468,  as  reported,  for  non- 
service-connected  disabled  forma: 
POW's,  Senate  Report  No.  97-88. 

SUPPOKT  FOB  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
committee's  May  13  markup  of  8.  921, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  wrote  to 
me  expressing  their  support  for  amend- 
ment No.  42  to  provide  VA  health  care 
eUgibiUty  to  certain  "exposed"  veterans. 
In  addition,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  The  American  Legion  to  Senator 
SiKPsoN  with  that  organization's  view 
on  amendment  No.  42  which  stated,  in 
part — 

We  believe  .  .  .  that  VA  should  be  further 
obligated  to  follow  up  that  examination  (of 
all  veterans  who  claim  to  be  suffering  from 
the  residuals  of  toxic  substance  exposure) 
by  treating  any  condition  which,  based  upon 
reasonable  medical  evidence,  may  be  caused 
by  such  exposure. 

I  beUeve  the  amendment  represents  a 
fair  middle  ground  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  various  scientific  inquiries  that  the 
committee  is  following  so  carefully,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  to  undertake  action  In 
response  to  the  information  that  now  is 
available  to  us  and  will  become  available 
to  us  in  the  future.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  19  and  20,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  17  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 610 — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause 
(3): 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(4)  any  veteran  for  a  disability  which  a 
physician  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration determines  (or.  In  areas  where  no 
such  physician  is  avaUable,  by  a  physician 
carrying  out  such  function  under  a  contract 
or  fee  arrangement  with  the  Administrator) 
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te  »  dlaabUlty  with  rwiwct  to  which  th«  Ad- 
mlnbtimtor  has  found,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  there 
to  be  some  credible  medical  evidence  indl- 
caUn(  that  auch  disability  may  be  caused  by 
the  expoaure  cf  humans — 

••(A)  to— 

(1)  dlozln.  or 

(U)  any  other  toxic  subatance  which  was 
uaod  in  connection  with  military  purpoaes 
and  to  which  the  Administrator  finds  that 
such  T«t«ran  was  exposed  while  serving  on 
active  duty  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  If 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  veteran 
served  on  active  duty  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam during  the  Vietnam  era,  or 

"(B)  to  radiation  If  the  Administrator 
finds  that  ruch  veteran  was  exposed  to  such 
radiation  while  participating  in  a  nuclear 
weapons  test  while  serving  on  active  duty, 
unless  the  Administrator  determines  (1)  that 
such  exposure  was  not  Incurred  in  line  of 
duty  or  was  the  result  of  such  veteran's  will- 
ful misconduct,  or  (11)  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  that, 
despite  such  credible  evidence,  on  the  basis 
of  clear  and  convincing  medical  evidence, 
such  disability  is  not  caused  by  such  ex- 
posure; and":  and 

(C)  by  redealgnating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(9):  and 

(3)  by  amanding  subsection  (1)  of  section 
8ia— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(4)  To  any  veteran  described  in  section 
ei0(a)(4)  of  this  tlUe  ":  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(6). 

Redesignate  clauses  (3)  through  (9)  as 
clauses  (4)  through  (10).  reqjectlvely. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 
•uacoMiorRZ  oir  taxation  and  dkbt 

MANACXKENT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  E>ebt 
Management  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  at  9:30 
am.  on  Friday.  May  22,  1981.  I  have 
scheduled  five  bills  for  the  hearing.  The 
five  Ulls  are: 

First,  S.  230.  introduced  by  Senator 
Matsuhaga,  to  permit  voluntary  with- 
holding of  State  income  tax  for  seamen ; 

Second,  S.  644,  introduced  by  Senator 
Jepsbh,  relating  to  the  exemption  for 
consumer  finance  companies  from  the 
perstmal  bidding  company  rules: 

Third.  S.  978.  introduced  by  Senator 
Damtosth.  to  simplify  certain  W-2  issu- 
ance requirements; 

Fourth.  S.  450.  introduced  by  Senator 
MATSvifAGA.  to  extend  the  investment 
tax  credit  to  the  ac<iuisition  of  work  and 
breeding  horses;  and 

Fifth.  S.  1039.  introduced  by  myself,  to 
make  permanent  IRC  sec.  120.  providing 
an  exclusion  from  wages  for  prepaid  le- 
gal services  provided  by  employers. 

The  purpose  of  this  enactment  is  to 
briefly  explain  the  issues  raised  by  these 
bills.  This  may  help  you  chart  the  prog- 
ress of  tax  legislation  before  the  Taxa- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  helps  assure  great- 
er public  awareness  of  tax  bills  coming 
before  hearings. 

On  April  29.  1980.  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  proposed  regulations  for  sec- 
tion 120.  I  believe  that  In  many  respects 
these  proposed  regulations  contain  need- 
less restrictions,  unjustified  by  the  leg- 
islative history  or  public  policy.  As  I  indi- 


cated in  my  remarks  introducing  S.  1039 
on  April  29,  1981.  I  am  optimistic  that 
the  fljial  regulations  will  eliminate  many 
of  these  proposed  regulatory  excesses. 
However,  if  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case,  I  will  suggest  appropriate  statutory 
changes  to  assure  that  the  original  Con- 
gressional intent  behind  section  120  can 
be  realised. 

VOLUNTAIT    WITKHOLOIMG    Or    STATE    INCOME 
TAX    FOB   BXAMKN — S.    330 

Mr.  President.  S.  230.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Matsunaga.  permits  certain  sea- 
men to  elect  to  have  State  income  taxes 
withheld  by  their  employer. 

Current  law,  bars  States  from  with- 
holding income  taxes  from  seamen's 
wages.  This  provision  is  intended  to  block 
multiple  withholding  from  wages  of  sea- 
men working  in  ports  for  waters  of  more 
than  one  State. 

S.  230  amends  the  law  to  create  a  lim- 
ited exception  to  this  provision.  It  pro- 
vides that  seamen  sailing  between  ports 
within  one  State  may  elect  to  have  State 
income  taxes  withheld  from  their  wages. 
S.  230  also  provides  that  the  seaman  may 
revoke  the  election. 

FINANCS  COMPANT   EXEMPTION   PSOM   PEBSONAL 
MOLOINO   COMPANT   BULBS — S.    S4« 

Mi-.  President,  S.  644,  introduced  by 
Senator  Jxpsen,  modifies  a  provision 
which  exempts  lending  and  finance  com- 
panies from  the  personal  holding  com- 
pany rules. 

On  April  25,  1980.  at  hearings  before 
this  sut>committee.  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment indicated  it  had  no  objection  to 
this  provision.  This  provision  was  later 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  November  20.  1980.  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7117.  The  Senate 
passed  H.R.  7117  containing  this  amend- 
ment on  December  13,  1980.  However, 
the  House  of  Representatives  deleted  the 
amendment. 

Under  current  law,  personal  holding 
companies  are  taxed  at  70-percent  rate 
on  their  undistributed  income  (IRC 
sees.  541-547).  These  rules  discourage 
use  of  personal  holding  companies  as  a 
device  to  accumulate  passive  income  free 
from  current  income  taxation  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  owners. 

The  personal  holding  company  rules 
have  traditionally  not  applied  to  lending 
and  finance  companies.  This  is  because 
the  conduct  of  these  companies  is  not 
normally  related  to  abuse  toward  which 
the  personal  holding  rules  are  directed. 
Instead,  they  are  an  active  business  the 
income  of  which  happens  to  be  in  the 
form  of  interest  or  dividend. 

S.  644  modifies  the  lending  and  fi- 
nance company  exemption  In  the  per- 
sonal holding  company  rules  so  that  it 
continues  to  refiect  and  apply  to  the 
changing  circumstances  in  which  these 
companies  operate. 

First,  S.  644  Increases  the  maturity 
limitation  with  which  exempt  lending 
and  finance  companies  must  comply 
from  60  months  to  144  months.  This  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  personal  finance 
companies  are  making  loans  of  longer 
duration  than  in  prior  years. 

Also,  the  bill  exempts  open  and  credit 
transaction  (revolving  credit)  from  the 
computation  of  average  maturities. 

In  addition.  S.  644  tightens  the  con- 


sumer finance  company  exclusion  fro^i 
the  personiU  holding  company  defini- 
tion. Currently,  to  be  eligible  for  this 
exclusion,  the  sum  of  deductions  directly 
allocable  to  the  finance  business  must 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  first  $500,000  of 
ordinary  gross  Income,  and  5  percent  of 
the  second  $500,000.  S.  644  eliminates 
the  $500,000  ceiling  on  the  second  cate- 
gory. This  helps  assure  that  the  con- 
sumer finance  company  exclusion  will 
not  be  used  to  circumvent  the  intent  of 
the  personal  holding  company  rules. 

SIMPLlrr      CEBTAIN      W-S      ISSOANCX      BEQITIBX- 
MENTS     IMPOSED     ON     BMPLOTXZ8 S.     STS 

Mr.  President,  S.  978,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Danforth  and  Chilxs.  simpli- 
fies certain  W-2  filing  requirements  im- 
posed on  employers. 

Under  current  law,  an  employer  is 
required  to  issue  a  W-2  to  an  employee 
terminating  employment  on  the  last  day 
of  his  or  her  employment. 

However,  the  employee  has  no  direct 
need  for  the  W-2  imtil  he  prepares  his 
or  her  income  tax  for  the  year,  typicsdly 
after  the  year  is  over.  Senator  Danforth 
has  said  that  human  nature  being  what 
it  is.  many  employees  loose  these  W-2's 
issued  during  the  year  and  request  a 
replacement  from  the  employer. 

S.  978  drops  the  requirement  that  an 
employer  automatically  issue  a  W-2 
when  the  employee  leaves  his  or  her  Job. 
It  replaces  this  with  the  requirement 
that  the  employer  issue  a  W-2  within 
30  days  if  requested  by  a  terminating 
employee.  If  the  employee  does  not  re- 
quest a  W-2,  the  employer  would  auto- 
matically Issue  one  by  January  31  of  the 
year  following  termination  of  employ- 
ment. 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CBEDrr  rO«  WOBK  AND  8BEXD- 
ING   HOBSES S.   4  50 

Mr.  President.  S.  450.  introduced  by 
Senator  Matsunaga,  extends  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  the  acquisition  of  work 
and  breeding  horses,  other  than  those 
used  for  racing  or  show  purposes.  The 
credit  would  apply  up  to  $100,000  per 
horse  per  year. 

Under  current  law,  livestock  other  than 
horses  is  eligible  for  the  investment  tax 
credit.  In  1978,  the  Senate  approved  a 
provision  extending  the  investment  tax 
credit  to  horses  as  a  part  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1978.  However,  this  provision  was 
deleted  by  the  conference  committee  on 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

S.  450  extends  the  investment  tax  cred- 
it up  to  $100,000  of  costs  per  horse  per 
year  for  working  and  breeding  horses, 
other  than  those  used  for  racing  and 
show  purposes.  The  credit  would  apply 
to  riding  and  draft  horses  not  used  for 
racing  or  show  purposes. 

PBKPAIO  LBGAI.  SEBVICES S.  1039 

Mr.  President.  S.  1039.  introduced  by 
myself,  makes  permanent  a  provision  of 
law  enacted  in  1976  which  is  designed  to 
encourage  employers  to  provide  prepaid 
legal  services  for  their  employees. 

In  1976,  Congress  enacted  two  tax  pro- 
visions to  encourage  employers  to  pro- 
vide group  legal  services  for  their  em- 
ployees. These  changes  were  enacted  with 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

One  of  these  provisions.  IRC  section 
120.  expires  on  December  31.  1981.  This 
section  makes  the  value  of  legal  service 
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benefits  provided  by  an  employer  tax-free 
for  an  employee.  This  income  tax  exclu- 
sion is  available  if  the  legal  service  pro- 
gram complies  with  numerous  detailed 
requirements.  For  example,  legal  service 
benefits  must  be  provided  to  woriters 
without  discriminating  in  favor  of  highly 
paid  employees,  officers,  or  shareholders. 

S.  1039  makes  IRC  section  120  perma- 
nent. 

The  other  tax  section  enacted  in  1976 
was  IRC  section  501(0(20).  It  exempts 
from  tax  funds  that  are  used  to  hold 
contributions  to  be  sued  for  qualified 
group  legal  service  plans.  Tliat  section 
was  made  permanent  in  1976.  This  bill 
does  not  amend  section  501(0(20). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

COMMITTEX   ON   ENXaOT   AMD   ITATUaAL 
BK80UBCBS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  h(dd 
hearings  on  the  nomlnatims  of  Michael 
Butler  to  be  Chairman  <A  FERC  and 
Georgianna  SheldMi  to  be  Cmmnissioner 
of  FERC.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  colleagues  have  unani- 
mously repudiated  the  administration's 
proposed  reductions  in  social  security. 
For  the  past  50  years  this  program  has 
provided  to  American  workers  the  secu- 
rity of  knowing  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected in  case  of  disaUlity  and  that  they 
have  the  ability  to  retire  before  65  if 
their  medical  condition  or  personal  cir- 
cumstances warrants  it. 

Yesterday's  action  has  sent  an  unmis- 
takable message  to  the  adminlstratiMi 
that  this  body  will  not  tolerate  changes 
in  social  security  that  are  unthoughtful. 
changes  that  are  precipitous,  changes 
that  are  unnecessary  and  changes  that 
are  made  without  regard  and  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  worker. 

Mr.  President,  like  other  States  the 
population  in  Rhode  Island  is  aging  rap- 
idly and  a  great  many  of  my  constituents 
are  looking  forward  to  early  retiremoit. 
Many  of  these  individuals  have  worked 
in  factories  or  done  strenuous  wcvk  since 
their  teens.  Every  day  they  ccmtinue  to 
work  they  increase  their  risk  of  develop- 
ing chronic  illness  or  dying.  These  citi- 
zens do  not  look  forward  to  an  active  life 
of  traveling  or  relaxatlm  in  retirement. 
In  fact,  many  of  these  citizens  will  de- 
pend solely  upon  social  security  to  pay 
the  grocer,  the  rent,  and  their  utility 
bills. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  the 
administration  pn^joses  to  deprive  these 
individuals  of  the  economic  security  that 
they  were  looking  forward  to  and  duly 
deserve.  As  it  now  stands,  senior  citizens 
who  retire  at  62  receive  wily  80  percent 
of  their  full  retirement  benefits.  Thev 
usually  make  the  choice  to  retire  early 


because  of  benefits,  although  small, 
outweigh  the  costs  in  health  terms 
of  continuing  to  work.  If  the  size  of  early 
retirement  benefits  were  reduced  to  55 
p«'cent  of  full  retirement  benefits,  those 
citizens  who  must  retire  would  suffer  the 
agony  of  choosing  among  the  basic  neces- 
sities. 

Virtually  everyone  recognizes  that  the 
social  security  system  is  in  trouble  and 
that  an  improved  financing  system  must 
be  developed.  In  my  view,  however,  the 
administration  is  approaching  this  prob- 
lem like  a  bull  in  the  china  shop.  Changes 
have  to  be  made  in  the  system  but  they 
must  be  made  carefully  and  methodically 
with  sufficient  opportunity  for  tieneflci- 
aries  to  participate  in  the  process. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  action 
has  calmed  the  fears  of  all  our  citizens 
who  are  looking  forward  to  early  retire- 
ment. In  recent  days,  after  hearing  the 
news  of  these  rumored  cuts,  unttdd  num- 
bers of  individuals  have  stormed  local 
social  security  offices  and  experienced 
unnecessary  stress. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  enough  pres- 
sure on  them  to  make  ends  meet  with- 
out facing  the  prospect  of  being  unable 
to  afford  to  retire  even  if  their  health 
requires  it.  The  proposed  cuts  are  much 
too  arbitrary.  They  unfairly  make  pres- 
ent and  future  beneficiaries  the  victims 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  social 
security  trust  fund,  which  has  occurred 
because  of  the  economic  condition  of  our 
country  and  the  aging  of  our  population. 

The  social  security  system,  like  most 
Federal  programs,  needs  a  little  medicine 
but  the  administraticm's  proposal  is 
enough  to  kill  the  patient. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  continue 
this  bipartisan  spirit  and  work  to  solve 
this  problem  without  sacrificing  the  se- 
curi^  of  our  retirees.* 


ERECTION  OF  PERMANENT  IM- 
PROVEJ4ENTS  ON  GOVERNMENT 
HELL— S.  547 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port S.  547.  a  bill  which  would  enable  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  erect  penna- 
nent  improvements  for  the  Siletz  Indian 
Tribe  on  a  parcel  of  land  known  as  Gov- 
ernment Hill.  This  bill  is  noncontrover- 
sial  and  will  remedy  a  problem  for  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oregon. 

Signed  into  law  on  September  4,  1980, 
the  Siletz  Reservaticm  Act  established  a 
reservation  for  the  Siletz  Tribe.  Part  of 
this  reservation  is  an  area  Icnown  as 
Government  Hill.  It  was  once  the  site 
for  all  tribal  activities  imtil  1954.  when 
the  tribe  was  terminated  from  Federal 
recognition,  at  which  time  the  land  was 
given  to  the  city  of  SUetz.  Oreg.  When 
planning  for  the  reservation  commenced, 
the  city  agreed  to  return  Government 
Hill  to  the  tribe  with  the  condition  that 
if  the  land  should  ever  leave  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  again,  it  would  revert  to  the 
city.  With  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
tribe  plans  to  turn  Government  Hill  into 
the  tribal  center,  which  would  include 
tribal  offices,  a  community  center  to  be 
shared  with  the  city  and  a  health  clinic. 


It  was  the  express  congressional  intent 
that  the  Siletz  Tribe  have  the  opiMrtu- 
nity  to  construct  these  buildings  on  Gov- 
ernment Hill.  However,  after  enactment 
of  the  Siletz  Reservatjon  Act  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  that 
certain  regulations  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  improvements  on 
Federal  lands  which  have  a  restricted 
title.  The  Attorney  General  determined 
that  express  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress to  allow  him  to  accept  the  title  with 
city's  reverter  clause  woiUd  alleviate  the 
problem  and  8.  547  achieves  that  end. 

This  legislation  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary authorization  to  the  Attorney 
General  so  that  he  "shall  approve  any 
deed  or  other  Instrument  conveying  to 
the  United  States"  the  land  known  as 
(government  Hill.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  also  provide  the  Departmoit  of 
Interior  or  the  Siletz  Tribe  the  authority 
to  erect  permanent  improvements  or  im- 
provements of  a  substantial  value  on  this 
land.  By  passing  this  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  removing  an  unnecessary 
obstacle  for  the  tribe  and  fulfilling  the 
intent  of  the  Siletz  Reservation  Act.* 


CENTRAL  CONNBCTlCU'r  STATE 
COLLEGE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  that  Central  Connecticut  State 
College  has  received  the  1980  G.  Theo- 
dore Mitau  Award,  the  Naticm's  only 
award  for  innovation  in  public  higher 
education.  Hie  award  is  presented  an- 
nually by  the  American  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities.  Central 
Connecticut  was  singled  out  for  Its 
"modes  of  thought"  general  educaticm 
program.  The  program  broadens  the 
base  of  general  education  by  increasing 
the  number  of  required  courses  and  ex- 
poses students  to  the  fundamental  areas 
of  human  thought.  It  also  redresses  defi- 
ciencies in  communication  and  reason- 
ing skills.  Central's  program  is  among 
the  first  in  the  Nation  and  is  the  first  in 
Connecticut. 

Central's  curriculum  revision  came 
about  because  of  ocHicem  on  the  part  of 
faculty  and  administrators  that  students 
[Hwiously  had  too  little  involvement  in 
many  crucial  areas  of  study.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  students  be  exposed  to  science 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  literature, 
philosophv.  and  technology  and  this  pro- 
gram assures  that  they  will  be. 

Under  the  new  program,  ev«y  under- 
gradtiate  receives  a  broad  education 
drawing  on  the  talents  of  the  entire 
faculty.  Within  limits,  students  are  al- 
lowed individual  choices  in  the  modes. 
In  some  instances,  students  attend 
search  courses:  small  personalized 
classes  for  students  seeking  a  greater 
depth  of  knowledge  in  a  particular  area 
of  study. 

The  Central  Connecticut  jHOgram  was 
sdected  by  a  committee  of  State  college 
and  university  presidents  because  it  ex- 
emplifies the  kind  of  "painstaking  exam- 
ination and  action  that  is  required  if 
colleges  and  universities  are  to  continue 
to  perform  wdl  and  meet  the  changing 
educatiMial  needs  of  students." 

The  award  for  innovation  and  change 
was  established  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Unlversi- 
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ties  In  1979  In  the  name  of  O.  Theodore 
Mltau,  noted  political  scientist  and  edu- 
catM*  who  advocated  the  neceBslty  of 
breaking  with  academic  tradition  in 
order  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  new 
students. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Colleges  and  Universities  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  340  State  colleges  and  universi- 
ties located  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  Guam  aind  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  member  institutions  enroll 
arproxlmately  2  ^  million  students. 

Eleven  other  institutions  were  cited  by 
AASCU  for  their  successful  initiatives 
in  innovation  and  change.  They  are: 
Augusta  College,  Georgia:  Ball  State 
University,  Indiana;  Empire  State  Col- 
lege, New  York;  Frostburg  SUte  College, 
Maryland:  Jersey  City  State  College. 
New  Jersey;  Marshall  University,  West 
Virginia;  Montcma  College  of  Mineral 
Science  and  Technology,  Montana; 
Salem  State  College,  Massachusetts; 
Stockton  SUte  College.  New  Jersey;  the 
University  at  Akron,  Ohio;  and  the  Uhi- 
versity   ol   Southern    Mississippi.    Mls- 


RENT  CONTROL 


•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
concerned  by  the  recoit  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  in  adopting  an  amend- 
ment to  pending  housing  authorization 
legislation  to  deny  Federal  housing  sub- 
sidles  for  new  construction  or  substantial 
rehabilitation  to  localities  which  impose 
controls  on  new  rental  housing  construc- 
tion or  continue  to  control  rents  in  exist- 
ing units  whkh  become  vacant.  I  feel 
that  this  proposal  represents  an  improper 
interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  political  affairs  of  State  and 
local  jurisdictions  and  will  exacerbate 
the  housing  affordability  needs  of  lower 
and  mod««te  income  families  and  senior 
citizens  who  are  currently  paying  ex- 
cessive portions  of  their  incomes  for  rent 
in  often  substandard  units. 

In  many  areas,  production  of  rental 
housing  Is  not  keeidng  pace  with  current 
or  projected  demand.  The  shortage  of 
supply  results  from  imcertaln  and  In- 
effective  national  economic  policies 
which  have  inflated  flnancinri,  land,  and 
operating  costs  to  prohlbiUve  levels.  Rent 
controls  at  the  local  level  are  most  often 
an  interim  political  consequence,  and  not 
the  cause,  of  this  sltuatlcm.  While  it  is 
assumed  that  the  prolonged  existence  of 
rent  contnd  has  an  inhibiting  influence 
on  the  future  construction  of  rental 
housing,  this  is  not  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence and.  at  best,  rent  control  Is  onlv  a 
secondary,  contributing  factor  to  the  In- 
creasing rental  housing  problem  con- 
fronting this  Nation.  If  we  are  unable  to 
create  the  economic  environment  and 
provide  the  necessary  Incentives  to  In- 
crease supDly.  why  should  we  penalize 
local  officials  for  responding  to  the  legiti- 
mate frustratlMis  of  their  citizens  as  a 
result  of  circumstances  largely  beyond 
their  control? 

J^irther.  I  seriously  question  the  ap- 
proach of  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
woader  problem  of  the  lack  of  rental 
housing  construction  by  withholding  a 


resource  designed  to  address  the  housing 
afford? bilitv  problems  of  our  neediest 
citizens.  I  And  it  somewhat  inconsistent 
to  be  asking  local  officials  to  remove  rent 
controls  so  as  to  c(Hitinue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  a  housing  subsidy  program  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  controls 
rents. 

I  submit  that  localities  affected  by  this 
amendment  will  not  remove  controls  in 
response  to  this  amendment.  The  politi- 
cal dynamics  at  the  local  level  which  lead 
to  this  course  of  action  are  complex  and 
most  often  respond  to  the  demands  of 
constituencies  which  do  not  necessarily 
benefit  from  subsidized  housing.  No  one 
will  boieflt  from  this  Interference,  but 
our  lower  and  moderate  income  citizens 
have  much  to  lose. 

Although  this  amendment  would  not 
affect  the  communities  In  my  State.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  should  be  deleted  from 
the  final  version  of  this  legislation.  If  we 
at  the  Federal  level  are  not  prepcu^d  to 
be  part  of  the  solution  to  the  rental  hous- 
ing crisis,  then  by  all  means  let  us  not 
compound  the  situation  further  by  bear- 
ing an  increasing  responsibility  for  the 
problem.  At  a  time  when  most  communi- 
ties are  easing  controls  and  the  public 
mood  refiects  the  desire  to  return  author- 
ity to  governmental  units  closest  to  the 
people.  I  fail  to  see  how  Federal  interfer- 
ence in  this  Instance  can  be  Justified.* 


THE  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT  OF 
1981 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  to  Senator 
Laxalts  legislation.  8.  1080.  the  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1981.  I  believe  it  is 
timely  to  offer  my  comments  on  this  leg- 
islation as  it  was  recently  the  subject  of 
hearings  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  most  happy  to  ex- 
press my  enthusiasm  for  this  legislation. 
It  is  a  vitally  needed  measure  that  would 
be  a  major  accomplishment  of  the  Re- 
publican Senate  if  it  is  passed.  I  have 
supported  several  bills  in  the  past  which 
undoubtedly  were  positive  steps  in  reliev- 
ing the  regulatory  burden.  However,  the 
desperate  need  for  these  bills  was  over- 
shadowed by  partisan  disputes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  legislation.  3.  1080.  will 
not  become  another  victim  and  will  res- 
cue our  citizens  from  the  increasing  eco- 
nomic stress  and  pressure  of  regulations. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  the 
regulatory  process  unnecessarily  has  cost 
taxpayers  miIlion3  of  dollars.  For  ex- 
ample. Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  power- 
plant,  which  could  provide  over  2  million 
kilowatts  of  nuclear  power,  has  been  pre- 
vented from  beginning  its  operation  since 
its  initial  comoletion  in  1979.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  is  costing  ratepayers 
about  $83  million  each  month.  This  fig- 
ure also  represents  millions  of  barrels  of 
oil  that  we  must  rely  on  each  year  as  this 
Plant  sits  unused  due  to  overregulation. 
I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  plant  is  just  1  of  11  nuclear  plants 
which  are  being  held  hostage  by  the  regu- 
latory process. 

Compliance  with  Federal  regulations 
not  only  poses  a  problem  for  the  nuclear 
power   industry   but    also   affects   such 


groups  as  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. In  Emeryville.  Calif.,  a  health 
maintenance  organization,  known  as 
HEALS,  has  been  attempting  to  qualify 
for  recognition  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  for 
over  7  years.  In  addition  to  giving  HEALS 
increased  credibility  in  their  community, 
this  Federal  recognition  would  also  en- 
courage companies  in  the  Emeryville 
area  to  offer  HEALS  as  an  employee 
health  insurance  option. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  I  have  become  aware  of  nu- 
merous examples  of  regulatory  stran- 
gulation of  the  small  business  owner.  The 
committee  is  concerned  with  compliance 
by  Federal  agencies  with  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act  which  became  effective 
January  1981.  The  combined  efforts  of 
this  act  with  S.  1080  would  insure  that 
the  needs  of  the  small  business  sector 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
rules  and  regulations  are  written. 

The  wage  regulations  of  the  Davis - 
Bacon  Act  is  one  set  of  regulations  which 
I  know  my  colleagues  would  agree  with 
me  is  the  source  of  great  frustration. 
These  regulations  have  a  severe  impact 
on  the  public  housing  construction  in- 
dustry. The  county  of  Tulare  in  Califor- 
nia has  seen  this  industry  drop  from  sub- 
stained  levels  of  thousands  of  units  to 
only  hundreds  of  units.  Therefore,  un- 
employment is  exceedingly  high  in  the 
residential  construction  industry.  Yet. 
the  number  of  housing  units  built  is  re- 
duced by  the  methods  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing wage  rates  are  determined  under 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  costs  are  up, 
fewer  needy  are  housed  and  much  fewer 
people  are  employed.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  many  examples  of  the  far  reaching 
consequences  overregulation  can  have 
on  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  acted  swiftly  in  these  first 
few  months  to  confront  the  regulatory 
problems  facing  the  Nation.  Initially  a 
60 -day  freeze  was  ordered  to  review  the 
current  situation  and  to  ease  the  pres- 
sure of  increasing  remilations.  The  Pres- 
ident then  formed  the  administration's 
regiUatory  task  force,  headed  bv  Vice 
President  Bush,  which  has  been  target- 
ing regulations  for  review  and  elimina- 
tion. Most  recently,  the  President  issued 
Executive  Order  12291  which  requires  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  of  new  regulations 
in  order  that  the  most  efficient  rules  are 
Imolemented.  S.  1080  embodies  many  of 
the  provisions  of  Executive  Order  12291 
and  includes  other  provisions  which 
Congress  has  studied  in  the  course  of 
examining  regulatory  reform. 

I  support  the  cost-benefit  analysis  as 
a  means  of  achieving  efficient  and 
streamlined  regulations.  In  the  past  we 
have  neglected  to  weigh  the  benefits  of 
regulations  with  the  costs.  Not  only 
should  we  examine  the  costs  in  dollars, 
we  should  also  consider  the  cost  in  jobs 
and  productivity,  rising  prices,  loss  of 
privacy,  and  loss  of  control  over  con- 
gressional declsioiunaking. 

We  are  public  servants,  elected  •  to 
serve  the  people,  not  regulate  them.  It 
certa'nly  .seems  strange  to  me  that  we 
give  people  credit  for  being  smart 
enough  to  elect  every  one  of  us.  but  ques- 
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tion  their  Judgment  when  It  comes  to 
taking  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Laxalt,  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  for 
addressing  this  problem  so  early  in  the 
session.  I  expect  there  will  be  continued 
discussion  of  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  bill.  However,  I  am  certain  this 
legislation  will  be  adopted  and  Congress 
will  be  one  step  closer  to  fully  Imple- 
menting the  President's  program  for 
economic  recovery.* 


REMARKS  OF  ELIE  WIESEL  ON  THE 
HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30 
of  this  year,  I  attended  a  ceremony  at 
the  White  House  In  remembrance  of 
victims  of  the  holocaiist.  As  I  listened  to 
the  speakers  and  heard  the  music  of  the 
shtetls  and  the  death  camps,  I  felt  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  anguish  for  the 
suffering  of  the  millions  who  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

But  my  feeling  of  horror  at  the  acts 
of  degradation,  dehumanlzation,  and 
murder  perpetrated  by  the  authors  of 
the  "Pinal  Solution"  is  insignificant  be- 
side the  words  of  those  who  survived. 
The  power  of  their  voices  invokes  mem- 
ories not  only  of  death  and  despair  but 
resistance  as  well.  By  speaking  to  us  of 
their  nightmare  they  act  to  prevent  oth- 
er tragedies  and  other  genocides  brought 
on  by  ignorance  and  complacency. 

It  is  that  nightmare  that  Elie  Wlesel 
spoke  of  at  the  White  House,  smd  of  his 
dream  of  a  future  free  of  unreasoning 
hatred.  His  words  tell  us  that  we  are  all 
potential  victims  of  our  own  indifference. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
submit  Elie  Wiesel's  remarks  for  the  Rec- 
ord, and  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  or  Clie  Wtesel.  CH*nMAN  or  X5S. 
Holocaust  Memobiai.  Comrcn. 

Mr.  President,  dlstlngulsbed  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  honored  guests,  friends :  about  sadness 
later.  First  aome  words  of  gratitude.  We 
thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  joining  us  and 
for  oartlclpatlng  in  this  solemn  assembly  of 
remembrance.  Your  presence  here  today,  Mr. 
President,  so  soon  after  the  senseless  attacic 
uoon  vour  person  is  a  tribute  to  your  under- 
standing and  concern  for  human  values  and 
Is  especially  meanln^ul  to  us.  We  all  know 
ths-t  you  being  here,  Mr.  President.  Is  not 
a  ceremonial  gesture,  but  an  expression  of 
your  sense  of  history  and  your  dream  of  a 
future  with  hope  and  dignity  for  the  Ameri- 
ca i  nation  and  for  all  mankind. 

So.  we  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and  wa 
thank  our  PaBher  In  heaven  for  having  spared 
you.  (Applause.)  And  now  with  your  per- 
mission. Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  or  rather  to  share  with  you  some  Unea 
written  first  by  an  old  Jewish  poet  and  then 
by  a  young  Jewish  poet.  The  old  Jewish  poet 
was  named  Lelvlch(?)  and  he  wrote  Yiddish 
which  was  the  language  of  the  martyrs — the 
language  of  those  Who  were  killed  In  those 
days. 

It  reads:  (Read  In  Yiddish).  The  other 
poem  was  written  by  a  youn«  boy  in  Theresl- 
enstadt  namtd  Mottele  and  he  wrote  In  that 
ghetto  In  those  days  of  awe  and  fear  and 
sadness,  he  wrote  a  poem  that  reflects  more 
than  his  own  moods,  more  than  his  own 
fate,  and  I  quote,  "Prom  tomorrow  on  I 
shall  be  sad.  From  tomorrow  on,  not  today. 


What  U  the  xiae  of  sadneaa.  tell  me?  Because 
these  evil  winds  begin  to  blow? 

Why  should  I  grieve  for  tomorrow  today? 
Tomorrow  may  be  good.  Tomorrow  the  sun 
may  shine  for  us  again.  We  shall  no  longer 
need  to  be  'sad.  From  tomorrow  on  I  shall 
be  sad.  from  tomorrow  on.  not  today.  No. 
today  I  wUl  be  glad.  And  every  day.  no  mat- 
ter bow  bitter  It  may  be.  I  will  say  from 
tomorrow  on  I  shall  be  sad.  not  today." 

Mr.  President,  how  does  one  commemorate 
the  million  Motteles  and  Shlolmeles  and 
Leachles  and  Soreles?  How  does  one  com- 
memorate six  million  victims  all  descendants 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob?  What 
words  does  one  use?  What  metaphors  does 
one  Invoke  to  describe  the  brutal  and  un- 
precedented extinctions  of  a  world — thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  flourlsbing  Jewish 
communities  survive  the  fury  of  the  crusades, 
the  hatred  of  pogrom,  the  aflUctlons  of  wars 
and  the  misery,  the  shame,  the  despair  of  re- 
ligious and  social  oppressions  only  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  Holocaust?  In  all  their 
chronicles  and  testaments,  memoirs  and 
praysra,  litanies  and  poems,  the  victims 
stressed  one  single  theme  over  and  over 
again — i«member,  remember  the  horror,  re- 
member. Bear  witness.  And  that  is  their  leg- 
acy to  us.  the  living. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  some  who'U  be 
asked,  "Why  remember  at  all?  Why  not 
allow  the  dead  to  bury  the  dead?  Is  It  not 
in  man's  nature  to  push  aside  memories  that 
hurt  and  disturb?"  The  more  cruel  the 
wound,  the  greater  the  effort  to  cover  it. 
The  more  horrifying  the  nightmare,  the 
more  powerful  the  desire  to  exorcise  It.  Why 
then  would  anyone  choose  to  cling  to  un- 
bearable recollections  of  emaciated  corpses 
or  violations  of  every  human  law?  Maybe 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  cope  with  the 
events,  intellectually,  socially,  philosoph- 
ically, theologically.  Perhaps  we  never  wUl. 
"me  more  we  know,  the  leas  we  imderstand. 
All  we  can  do  is  remember.  But  how  does 
one  remember? 

How  does  one  remember  and  communicate 
an  event  filled  with  so  much  fear  and  dark- 
ness and  mystery  that  it  negates  language 
and  imagination?  Auschwitz.  Mr.  President, 
and  since  history  marks  it  with  the  burning 
seal.  Our  century.  Mr.  President,  may  weU 
be  remembered  not  only  for  the  monuments 
it  erected,  or  for  the  astonishing  techno- 
logical advances  It  made,  but  most  of  aU  for 
Trabllnka  and  Majdanek.  Belsen  and  Ponar, 
Auschwitz  and  Buchenwald.  How  is  one  to 
explain  what  happened?  It  could  have  been 
stopped  or  at  least  slowed  down  at  various 
stages.  One  word,  one  statement,  one  move — 
it  wa*  not  stopped.  Why  not? 

I'm  a  teacher.  Bir.  President.  And  my 
students,  young,  fervent,  compassionate 
American  students,  often  express  their  puz- 
zlement in  my  classroom — why  the  compla- 
cency? Why  the  tacit  acquiescence?  Why 
weren't  the  Hungarian  Jews,  for  example, 
warned  about  their  fate?  When  they  arrived 
in  Auschwitz  at  midnight  they  mistook  It 
for  a  peaceful  village.  Why  weren't  the  rail- 
ways to  Birkenau  bombed  by  either  the  aJUes 
or  the  Russians?  And  the  Russians  were  so 
close. 

The  calculated  vlclousness  of  the  execu- 
tioner, the  helplessness  of  the  doomed,  the 
pasBlvlty  of  the  bystander — all  these  Ue  be- 
yond our  comprehension — the  killers'  fasci- 
nation with  death,  the  victims  with  hope, 
the  survivors'  testimony.  A  new  vocabulary 
needs  to  be  invented  to  describe  the  event. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  sUence  preceding  a 
selection  In  a  death  count?  The  feel  of  a 
man  who  suddenly  understands  that  he  is 
the  last  of  hU  family — the  last  of  the  line? 
Imagine?  No,  no  one  can  imagine  that  king- 
dom. Only  those  who  were  there  know  what 
it  meant  to  be  there — theirs  was  the  kingdom 
that  will  forever  remain  forbidden  and  for- 
bidding. 


And  yet,  and  yet.  we  must  tell  the  tale,  we 
must  bear  witness.  Not  to  do  so  would  mean 
to  render  meaningless  the  years  and  the  Uves 
that  we,  tboae  of  us  who  survived,  received 
as  a  gift,  as  an  offering  to  be  shared  and 
redeemed. 

We  must  tell  the  tale,  Mr.  President,  and 
we  want  to  tell  It  not  to  divide  people  but.  on 
the  contrary,  to  bring  them  together,  not  to 
inflict  more  suffering  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
diminish  it,  not  to  humiliate  anyone  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  teach  others  to  humiliate  no 
one.  This  is  why  we  bear  witness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  friends,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  dead. 
It  is  too  late  for  the  dead.  Not  even  for  our 
own  sake.  It  may  be  too  late  for  us  as  well. 

We  speak  for  mankind.  The  universality  of 
the  Jewiah  tragedy  lies  in  its  uniqueness. 
Only  the  memory  of  what  was  done  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  through  it  to  others  can 
save  the  world  from  indifference  to  the  ulti- 
mate dangers  that  threaten  its  very  existence. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  survivors  have  not 
loet  their  sanity,  their  faith  in  God,  or  in 
man,  that  they  decided  to  build  on  ruins  in 
Israel  or  in  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
they  decided  to  chooae  generosity  Instead  of 
anger,  hope  Instead  of  despair,  is  a  mystery 
even  to  us.  They  had  every  reason  to  give  up 
on  life  and  its  promise.  They  did  not.  StiU 
at  times,  Mr.  President,  they  are  overcome 
by  doubt  and  fear.  The  world  has  not  learned 
its  lesson.  Anti-Semitic  groups  spring  up 
more  and  more  and  some  shamelessly,  vl- 
cioualy.  deny  that  the  Holocaust  ever  oc- 
curred. In  our  lifetime  fascist  groups  increase 
their  membership  and  parade  in  the  streets. 
Intolerance,  bigotry,  fanaticism,  mass  execu- 
tions in  some  places,  mass  starvation  In 
others,  religious  wars,  quasi-medieval  up- 
heavals, and  of  course,  ultimately,  the  nu- 
clear menace  and  our  Indifference  to  It. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

Though  Jewish,  profoundly  Jewish  In  na- 
ture, the  Holocaust  has  luilvencJ  impUca- 
tlons.  and  I  believe,  we  beUeve;  that  tibe 
memory  of  what  was  done  may  shield  us  in 
the  future. 

Naturally,  other  nations  were  peraeeut«d 
and  even  decimated  by  the  Nazis  and  their 
allies  and  their  collaborators,  and  we  honor 
their  memory.  But  the  Jewish  people  repre- 
sented a  different  target.  For  the  first  time 
In  history  being  became  a  crime.  Jews  were 
destined  for  annihilation  not  t>ecause  of 
what  they  said  or  proclaimed  or  did  or  pos- 
sessed or  created  or  destroyed,  but  because 
of  who  they  were. 

Is  that  why  we  survivors,  we  Jews,  we 
hum»n  beings,  are  so  concerned?  And  Is  that 
why  we  are  so  attached  to  a  land  where  so 
many  survivors  have  found  a  haven,  pride 
and  refuge  and  hope?  Please  understand  us. 
Mr.  President.  We  bellere  that  the  subject 
of  the  Holocaust  must  remain  separate  from 
pcriitlcs.  but  if  we  plead  so  paealonAtely  for 
Israel's  right  not  only  to  be  secure  but  also 
to  feel  secure,  it  U  because  of  Israelis  night- 
mares which  are  also  our  nlehtmares. 

Israel  is  threatened  by  a  holy  war.  which 
meat»  total  war.  which  means  total  annihi- 
lation. Mr.  President,  some  may  say  that 
these  are  words.  word& — yes.  words.  But  we 
ate  a  generation  dramatized  by  experience. 
We  take  words  seriously.  The  very  Idea  of  an- 
other Jewish  catastrophe  anywhere  In  our 
lifetime  is  quite  simply  unbearable  to  us. 
Israel  must  never  feel  abandoned.  Israd 
must  never  feel  expendable.  Mr.  President. 
We  plead  with  vou  because  it  Is  the  dream 
of  our  dreams.  It  is  perhans  the  pain  of  our 
pain  but  the  hope  of  our  hopes.  It's  an  an- 
cient nation  of  4.000  ye«*s  that  should  not  be 
lud^ed  in  categories  of  one  day  or  one  inci- 
dent. Onlv  in  Its  totaUty  can  we  understand 
and  perceive  and  love  Israel. 

We  must  believe  so  because  there  wet* 
times.  40  years  ago,  when  Jewiah  commu- 
nities felt  abandoned  and  betrayal,  in  1»4S 
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on  April  IStix  tlie  gaU«nt,  yousg  oaBaamaatK 
la  abl«X  of  ttao  W«n»w  fbttto  upilalag,  Mor- 
dMliAl  Aalalcult*  «rot«  to  *  fnexut.  and  I 
quou.  "W«  ftr«  flgbUaf .  W«  ab*U  not  tvt- 
rwMtar.  But  m  our  last  days  u*  kppitMOblng 
mamaabar  tib*t  w«  h***  b««n  b«tr»yod."  Tli»t 
li  mbrnx  b*  felt.  Tb*t  is  wb»t  w«  *U  fait. 
Tlt*y  were  betrayed  then.  To  forget  tbem  now 
would  mean  to  betray  them  again  and  we 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  the  Jewish  tradlUon,  Mr.  Prealdant. 
when  a  penon  dlea  we  appoint  him  or  her  aa 
our  Btnlaaary  in  heaven  to  Intercede  in  our 
babalf :  Oould  it  be  tiiat  they,  the  8  million 
Jewa.  were  nuaawngera?  But  then,  then  Mr. 
Prealdant  and  frtanda,  wbooe  maaaangera  are 
w«7 

Ttkankyou.  (Applauae.)* 


A  PERSONAL  TRAGEDY  TOUCHED 
RHODE  ISLAND 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  coUeagues  news  of  a 
personal  tragedy  that  touched  Rhode 
Island— the  death  of  Narrasansett  Po- 
lice Detective  Lt.  Richard  P.  Zucrcher, 
40,  a  respected  and  exemplary  police  of- 
ficer. 

Lieutenant  Zucrcher.  a  16-year  vet- 
eran of  this  Rhode  Island  town's  police 
force,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
May  7  In  his  home.  He  left  a  legacy  of 
bravery  and  devotion  to  ills  work,  which 
Included  handling  the  department's 
Juvenile  cases. 

Those  who  knew  him  well  described 
him  as  "an  exceptional,  well-roimded 
cop — one  who  would  always  try  to  give  a 
kid  a  break  and  help  straighten  him  out." 

Two  years  ago  Ueutenant  Zucrcher 
was  commended  by  the  Rhode  Island  Po- 
lice Chiefs  Association,  the  Rhode  Island 
attorney  general,  and  the  Narragansett 
Town  Council  for  his  role  in  subduing  an 
armed  man. 

The  Rhode  Island  Oeneral  Assembly 
and  the  Narragansett  Town  Council,  af- 
ter his  death,  approved  measures  to  al- 
low his  wife.  Mrs.  Carol  (Wheeler)  Zucr- 
cher, to  receive  a  widow's  pension. 

Literally  hundreds  of  Rhode  Islanders 
ptdd  their  respects  to  Lieutenant  Zucr- 
cher and  hundreds  more,  including  an 
honor  guard  of  100  uniformed  police  and 
firemen  from  more  than  a  doeen  com- 
munities, were  at  his  fimeral  last  week. 

The  Narragansett  (RJ.)  Times  of 
May  14.  1981.  carried  an  account  of  his 
funeral  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
LuuTWAMT  Zvncan  Ta  BiTmxzD  Wrrn  Full 

HONOBS 

(By  Craig  N.  Berke) 
''•arty  300  people,  including  100  uniformed 
poUce  and  firemen,  turned  oax  tor  the  fun- 
eral this  week  of  Narraganaett  Police  Det.  Lt. 
Richard  F.  Zuercher,  40.  who  died  of  an  ap- 
parent heart  attack  at  hla  home  laat  Thurs- 
day. 

South  Kingstown  poUce  blocked  off  Co- 
lumbia Street  In  Wakefield  to  accommodate 
the  funeral  Monday  at  Forbes  Funeral  Home. 
More  than  100  cara  rode  In  the  motorcade 
Monday  morning  from  the  funeral  home  to 
St.  Francis  Cemetery  in  Peace  Dale. 

Waiting  at  the  cemetery  were  two  Provi- 
dence poUoemen  on  horseback  to  honor  the 
veteran  detective.  Hla  coffin  was  borne  by  six 
men,  five  current  Narragansett  police  and 
one  retired  detective.  wht>  were  led  by  Det 


Capt.  Jamaa  M.  Oook.  Jr..  Lieutenant  Zuer- 
Cher's  onmmanding  olBoar. 

A  police  squad  flrad  a  nine-gun  salute  and 
a  pair  of  trumpeters  echoed  "Taps"  acroaa 
the  cemetery. 

Tlie  lOO-man  honor  guard  Included  police 
from  Narragansett.  South  Kingstown,  North 
Kingstown,  Jamestown.  Weaterly,  the  Onl- 
verslty  of  Rhode  laland.  Johnston,  Cranston, 
Bast  Providence,  Pawtucket,  Mlddletown. 
Woonsocket.  Providence.  Rhode  laland  State 
Police  and  Rhode  Island  Park  PoUce. 

The  honor  guard  also  consisted  of  a  oon- 
tlngent  from  the  Narragansett  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  Narragansett  Volunteer  Rescue 
Corps.  Also  present  were  oflldais  from  the 
FBI,  Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. Rhode  Island  Division  of  Drug  Control, 
state  fire  marataal's  ofllce.  CS.  Coast  Ouard 
and  North  Kingstown  Fire  Department. 

The  Narragansett  Town  CouncU  this  week 
unanimously  approved  a  change  to  the  town's 
police  pension  plan  which  will  enable  Mrs. 
Zuercher  to  receive  a  widow's  pension. 

In  seeking  the  council's  approval  of  the 
change.  Councilman  Joseph  A.  LaBelle  Jr.,  a 
cloee  peraonaJ  friend  of  Lieutenant  Zuercher 
and  his  famUy,  described  him  as  "one  hcU 
of  a  man  and  one  heU  of  a  cop."  who  bad  "a 
tremendous  concern  for  the  residents,  the 
town  and  the  police  department." 

The  pension  measure  received  quick  ap- 
proval last  Friday  by  the  state  Oeneral  As- 
sembly after  being  introduced  by  Rep. 
Charles  "Ted"  Wright  of  Narragansett.  The 
change,  which  will  cover  all  police  personnel 
with  16  years  on  the  force  (a  change  irom 
36  years),  provides  a  pension  equal  to  67 
percent  of  what  the  officer  would  have  re- 
ceived on  a  disability  pension. 

Lieutenant  Zuercher,  a  16-year  veteran  of 
the  poUce  department,  waa  the  husband  of 
Carol  (Wheeler)  Zuercher.  He  was  vacation- 
ing at  home  laat  Thursday  when  a  relative 
tried  to  awaken  him.  A  state  medical  ex- 
aminer was  summoned  and  pronounced  him 
dead  at  the  scene. 

Ueutenant  Zuercher's  latest  promotion 
was  Isst  July.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
In  1977.  He  had  handled  the  department's 
Juvenile  cases  since  1976. 

He  waa  the  Narragansett  Police  Depart- 
ment's appointee  to  the  Attorney  General's 
arson  task  force. 

Two  years  ago.  he  was  commended  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Police  Chlefa  Association,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  town  councU  for 
his  role  in  subduing  a  man  who  allegedly 
threatened  to  kill  himself  and  police  on  Boon 
Street  in  September  1979. 

"Dick  was  an  exceptional  well-rounded 
cop,"  Narragansett  Police  Chief  James  J. 
Martin  aald  Tuesday.  "But  perhaps  his  great- 
est forte  was  with  the  kids  In  this  town.  He 
knew  them  all  and  never  failed  to  go  beyond 
his  police  duties  to  help  a  troubled  kid. 

"Dick  Zuercher  will  be  long  remembered 
and  much  missed  by  this  department.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  as  a  family  man,  a  friend 
and  an  outstanding  police  officer.  It  was  ob- 
vious at  the  wake  and  funeral  what  kind  of 
man  he  was.  There  was  a  steady  flow  of  love 
and  respect  by  aU  those  who  attended." 

Chief  Martin  said  Lieutenant  Zuercher  was 
••one  who  would  always  try  to  give  a  kid  a 
break  and  help  straighten  him  out.  He  di- 
verted many  kids  out  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  Into  a  famlly-orlented  situation. •' 

Jerome  R.  McCarthy,  principal  of  Narra- 
gansett High  School,  who  occasionally  worked 
with  Lieutenant  Zuercher.  described  the  offi- 
cer as  "a  man  who  cared  about  his  town.  I 
think  In  dealing  with  kids  in  school,  he  dem- 
onstrated that  kind  of  care.  He  showed  an 
understanding  of  adolescents  in  trouble,  and 
tried  to  turn  some  troubled  kids  around  by 
talking  to  them,  seeing  them  around  town 
and  at  ballgames,  chatting  with  them." 

The  lieutenant,  he  said,  had  "a  cool  bead" 
when  It  came  to  dealing  with  potential  trou- 


blemakers at  the  school,  both  during  ^nd 
after  school  hours  and  at  school  athletic  and 
social  events. 

Bom  March  30,  1941  In  Providence,  he  was 
a  son  of  Hans  Zuercher  of  Providence  and 
the  late  Marie  (Relchert)  Zuercher. 

A  Narragansett  realdent  since  moving  from 
Providence  In  1964.  he  Joined  the  police  de- 
partment In  Nov.  1966. 

A  graduate  of  many  state  and  federal  police 
programs,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  Bryant  College.  Roger  Williams 
College  and  the  John  Jay  College  in  New 
York.  He  received  several  commendations  for 
meritorious  service  during  his  career. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  Lodge  Number  12.  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  the  Rhode 
Island  Commissioned  Ofllcers  Association 
and  the  URI  Criminalistic  Associa- 
tion, and  was  a  former  member  of  the  Narra- 
gansett Lions  Club.  Lieutenant  Zuercher  was 
also  the  coach  and  manager  of  the  police  de- 
partment's Little  League  team  for  10  years. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  father,  he  U 
survived  by  two  sons.  Richard  P.  Zuercher.  Jr. 
and  James  R.  Zuercher,  and  three  daughters, 
Joanne  Zuercher,  Lynn  A.  Zuercher  and 
Donna  M.  Zuercher,  all  at  home:  six  brothers. 
Frederick  H.  Zuercher  of  Narragansett.  Walter 
E.  Zuercher  of  Richmond,  Karl  E.  Zuercher  of 
Providence  and  John  A.  Zuercher,  Robert  A. 
Zuercher  and  Albert  L.  Zuecher,  all  of  War- 
wick, and  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Abben- 
ante  of  East  Oreenwlch.  Mrs.  Margaret  Z. 
Morris  of  Warwick,  and  Christine  M.  Zuercher 
of  Provldence.0 
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A   WORKABLE   PROGRAM  TO  PRE- 
SERVE CONRAIL 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan's  propoeal  to  abandon 
Conrail.  regardless  of  the  enormous  so- 
cial cost  of  depriving  communities  across 
large  parts  of  the  Nation  of  its  services, 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  Conrail 
labor  and  management  could  not  agree 
on  necessary  cost  reductions.  To  the  great 
credit  of  the  railway  unions  and  Conrail 
management,  this  premise  can  no  longer 
stand  examination. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  constituent 
unions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association  and  the  management  of  Con- 
rail jointly  announced  agreement  on  de- 
ferral of  wage  increases.  The  sums  in- 
volved are  highly  significant.  They  In- 
clude $200  billion  in  future  wage  in- 
creases for  union  members  and  another 
$28  million  to  $29  million  in  executives' 
salary  increases.  The  agreement  provides 
a  solid  and  substantial  move  toward  free- 
ing Conrail  from  dependence  on  Federal 
funds. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associ- 
ation, under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Pred  J.  Kroll,  and  Conrail  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  responsible  and  pub- 
lic-spirited manner  in  which  they  ap- 
proached the  problem  and  reached 
agreement  on  a  solution.  They  have 
shown  once  again  that  the  American 
tradition  of  labor-management  negotia- 
tion on  problems  of  mutual  concern  pro- 
vides benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Most  importantly,  this  agreement  ne- 
gates the  rationale  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  depriving  a  large  section 
of  our  Nation  of  the  rail  service  on  which 
so  much  of  our  economic  life  depends.  I 
believe  that  we  can  now  move  forward 
expeditiously  with  a  workable  program 
to  preserve  Conrail.* 


CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  INCENTIVES 
FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  DURRNBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  the  remarks  of  Senator 
WxicKKR  and  Senator  NuitN  before  the 
Finance  Committee  this  morning  con- 
cerning capital  investment  incentives 
for  small  business.  Their  remarks  ad- 
dress concisdy  and  Intelligently  a  topic 
that  should  be  of  the  deepest  concern  to 
us  all.  The  small  business  sector  of  our 
economy  is  struggling  imder  the  burden 
of  high  interest  rates,  a  complicated  and 
burdensome  Tax  Code,  and  a  lack  of  ac- 
cess to  capital.  Their  testimony  outlines 
a  number  of  thoughtful  approachs  to 
solving  these  problems.  I  ask  that  the 
statements  by  Senator  Weickbs  and 
Senator  Nunn  be  placed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  statements  follow: 
Statxkxmt  or  SanLtcm.  Lowbx  WncxB.  Ja. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Small  Buslneaa  Committee.  Senator  Nunn.  to 
present  testimony  on  the  importance  of  In- 
cluding capital  Investment  Incentives  for 
small  buslneaa  In  the  tax  bUl  to  be  consid- 
ered by  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
this  year.  Senator  Nunn  and  I.  along  with 
Senator  Durenberger,  Senator  Packwood. 
and  Senator  Baucus  of  this  committee,  are 
coauthors  of  Senate  bill  360,  the  Omnibus 
Small  Business  Capital  Formation  Act  ol 
1981,  which  now  boasts  2S  Senate  cosponsors, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  every 
region  of  our  country.  I  note  also  that  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  along  with  Senators  Danlorth, 
Baucus,  Mitchell,  and  Chafee,  recently  intro- 
duced Senate  bill  1140,  which  Includes  some 
of  the  provisions  of  S.  360. 

This  committee  will  have  major  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  tax  law  and 
policy  appropriate  to  our  cotmtry's  needs  In 
this  decade.  Specifically:  to  stimulate  now- 
stagnant  n.S.  productivity;  to  promote  capi- 
tal Investment  for  the  modernization  of  U.S. 
Industry:  to  encourage  greater  personal 
savings  and  investment:  and  generaUy  to 
spur  economic  growth  from  the  supply- 
side — to  decelerate  rather  than  accelerate 
Inflation. 

I  am  convinced  the  President  is  right  when 
he  says  we  are  In  the  worst  economic  mess 
since  the  great  depression;  but  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  things  could  get  much  worse 
before  they  get  better.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
potential  for  an  Interest  rate  exploalon  In 
1981  as  a  too-stimulative  demand-side  fiscal 
policy  collides  with  a  restrictive  monetary 
policy  and  a  major  credit  crunch  ensues.  I 
do  not.  as  yet,  see  any  sign  that  the  Infia- 
tlonary  spiral  that  has  been  gathering  mo- 
mentum slnoe  1976  Is  about  to  recede.  We 
could  very  well  experience  a  high-speed 
stall,  a  hlgh-lnfiatlon,  hlgh-tnterest  burn- 
out, precipitating  a  severe  recession  lasting 
Into  1983. 

This  Is  why  I  believe  there  Is  such  a  grave 
responslbUlty  on  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee to  write  a  tax  bill  that  Is  properly 
tailored  to  fit  the  problems  and  poentials  of 
our  economy.  There  is  a  rare  chance  to  cor- 
rect the  high-spending,  low-Investment  im- 
balances that  have  plagued  the  economy  for 
a  decade  or  more,  but  the  risk  of  fanning  the 
flames  of  inflation  is  enormous.  "The  economy 
Is  very  brittle  right  now,  and  a  grievous  error 
In  policy  in  1981  could  flaw  the  system  for 
the  rest  of  the  decade.  Like  the  Vietnam 
buildup  period  of  1966.  1981  could  be  the 
watershed  year  for  the  n.S.  economy  for 
15-30  years. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  expressed  my  opposition  to  en- 


actment of  the  huge,  30  percent  across-the- 
board  personal  Income  tax  rate  cut.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  is  not  the  time  for  such 
economic  experimentation. 

But,  where-  there  is  risk,  there  Is  also  op- 
portunity. Our  generation.  In  this  Congress, 
can  chart  a  new  and  vigorous  course  for  our 
country — and  we  can  begin  to  reverse  an  era 
of  stagflation — of  stagnation  with  inflation — 
if  only  we  wUl  have  wisdom  and  discernment 
and  resolve.  In  the  area  of  tax  policy,  per- 
haps more  so  than  In  any  other,  we  will  need 
these  quaUtles. 

The  tax  bUl  reported  by  this  committee 
must  be  right;  It  must  be  based  not  on  good 
intentions  but  on  a  clear  sense  of  where  we 
are  and  have  been,  and  where  we  must  go. 
and  how.  In  this  decade.  Tax  reduction 
should  be  linked  to  achieved  federal  spend- 
ing reduction,  and  within  this  limited  frame- 
work— about  •40  billion — it  should  be  tar- 
geted to  capital  Investment,  saving  and  Job 
creation. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
here  today  to  seek  consideration  of  our  rec- 
ommendations for  Investment  incentives  for 
small  business.  The  priorities  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  the  committee  meet  the  funda- 
mental test  I  believe  all  tax  proposals  must 
meet  for  this  bill:  they  are  supply-side  tax 
Incentives  for  capital  investment  and  pro- 
ductivity. Approval  of  these  priority  meas- 
ures by  the  Finance  Committee  will  enable 
one  of  the  most  productive  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  to  participate  fully  In  our 
nation's  economic  recovery  program. 

The  record  Is  clear  that  small  business  Is 
really  the  essence  of  supply-side  economics: 
SmaU  business  accounts  for  90  percent  of 
the  new  private  sector  Jobs; 

Small  business  is  responsible  for  43  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product: 

Small  businesses,  according  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  produce  four  times  more 
Innovations  than  medium-sized  companies 
and  24  times  more  Innovations  than  large 
companies,  for  every  research  and  develop- 
ment doUar. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  held  In  1980,  estimated  that  at 
projected  labor  force  growth  rates,  the 
United  States  will  need  11.8  million  new  Jobs 
In  the  1980's  to  accommodate  net  Increases 
In  the  workforce.  If  the  hiring  contributions 
of  Government  and  large  companies  continue 
at  present  levels  (which  Is  unlikely)  about 
nine  mllUon  new  Jobs  will  have  to  come  from 
small  business,  an  average  of  almost  one 
million  a  year. 

To  accomplish  this  hiring  requirement,  the 
White    House    Conference    concluded    that 
small  business  would  need  three  things: 
(1)  more  external  capital. 
(3)  greater  retained  earnings. 
(3)  better  management. 
I  am  here  today  to  suggest  a  number  of 
ways  that  tax  Incentives  can  answer  these 
needs  and  unleash  the  tremendous  produc- 
tivity of  unall  business. 

As  the  administration  bill  now  stands. 
smaU  business  would  not  be  afforded  suffi- 
cient opportunity  or  Incentive  to  contribute 
fully  In  the  planned  VS.  economic  revival. 
The  10-6-3  proposal  Is  good  so  far  as  It  goes, 
but  It  Is  aimed  primarily  at  the  larger  capi- 
tal Intensive  Arms  which  Invest  in  longer- 
lived  assets,  and  thus  does  not  really  hit  the 
small  business  sector — which  tends  to  be 
somewhat  more  labor  Intensive  and  In  corpo- 
rate tax  brackets  where  the  beneflt  of  de- 
preciation deductions  Is  relatively  small. 

I  am  not  saying  reject  10-6-3.  Indeed,  the 
"6-3"  portion  of  10-6-3  was  a  big  part  of 
S.  360.  and  I  am  still  a  strong  supporter  of 
slmpllfled  and  accelerated  depreciation  as  a 
priority  Item  for  small  business.  But.  I  am 
saying  supplement  10-6-3 — or  whatever  de- 
predation regime  you  adopt — with  specific 
small  business-oriented  tax  incentives. 

On  the  basis  of  hearings  held  by  the  Small 
Business    Committee    on    this    subject    on 


March  0,  1981.  and  a  prodigious  amotmt  of 
committee  work  In  considering  the  various 
proposals  Included  In  S.  360.  I  am  prepared 
to  recommend  the  following  priorities  for 
capital  Investment — and  proauctlviiy-boost- 
ing  tax  incentives  for  small  business.  Tou 
will  note  that  I  list  these  priorities  generi- 
cally.  because  I  understand  that  the  coounlt- 
tee  wUl  need  to  fill  in  the  details  based  on 
revenue  and  other  considerations: 

(1)  Further  graduation  and  reduction  of 
corporate  Income  tax  rates  and  an  Increase  in 
the  surtax  exemption.  This  has  been  a  princi- 
pal element  of  every  major  small  business 
tax  bill  In  1981  and  is  strongly  supported  by 
most  smaU  business  associations. 

(3)  Capital  gains  "roUover"' — Permitting 
an  Individual  to  sell  an  Interest  In  a  smaU 
business  and  defer  any  tax  consequences  so 
long  as  the  proceeds  are  re-invested  in  an- 
other small  business  within  s  certain  period 
of  time. 

(3)  Estate  and  gift  tax  reforms — Certain 
changes  are  necessary  to  reueve  the  heavy 
burden  of  estate  taxes  upon  the  continuity 
of  small  business,  especlaUy  the  estate  tax 
exemption  (presently  •160,000)  and  the 
marital  deduction. 

(4)  SmaU  business  participating  deben- 
ture— A  new  financial  Instrument,  uniquely 
suited  for  smaller  businesses,  to  enable  them 
to  have  greater  access  to  sources  of  external 
capital.  Firms  would  be  permitted  to  deduct 
from  taxable  income  previously  agreed-upon 
earnings  distributions  and  Investors  would 
treat  these  as  capital  gains  rather  than 
ordinary  income. 

(5)  Investment  tax  credit  for  used  equip- 
ment— Presently.  10  percent  credit  applies 
only  up  to  •100.000  worth  of  used  equipment 
Investment.  "This  should  be  Increased  to  no 
less  than  •260.000  and  could  be  programmed 
to  Increase  to  •500.000  by  1986. 

(6)  Cash  accounting  for  small  business — 
Inflation  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  cor- 
respondence between  "cost  of  goods  sold"  and 
actual  replacement  costs,  particularly  for 
small  business.  Inventory  deductions  are  far 
less  than  Inventory  replacement  costs,  and 
the  difference  shows  up  as  taxable  "earnings." 
We  must  develop  appropriate  legislation  to 
permit  small  business  to  make  timely  deduc- 
tions for  Inventory  costs. 

FlnaUy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  to  my 
list  an  Item  not  aimed  solely  at  small  busi- 
ness, but  which  could  be  enormously  bene- 
ficial to  it:  the  employee  stock  option  plan 
proposed  in  8.  360.  and  originally  developed 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  This  plan  would 
offer  important  incentives  to  employees  to 
exercise  stock  options.  In  particular  the 
elimination  of  tax  consequences  on  the 
spread  between  option  price  and  nutrket 
price,  and  thus  help  smaU  business  attract 
top  management. 

On  the  basis  of  cost  estimates  obtained 
from  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Taxation.  I  can 
state  that  this  package  would  cost  the  treas- 
ury a  total  of  »3  blUlon  In  FY  1983.  Mr. 
Chalnnan,  I  have  a  table  from  the  lolnt  tax 
committee  which  contains  updated  revenue 
loss  estimates  of  these  and  other  provisions 
of  S.  360  for  FY  1983  and  out  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
look  favorably  upon  the  priorities  I  have 
set  forth.  There  is  strong  regional  and 
smaU  business  organizational  support  for 
these  proposals,  and  our  country  needs  and 
deserves  the  contribution  that  small  busi- 
ness Is  prepared  to  make  in  terms  of  capital 
investment  and  new  Job  creation.  I  strongly 
urge  the  committee.  In  the  interests  of  help- 
ing to  spur  economic  growth  from  the 
supply  side,  not  to  overlook  small  business. 
In  my  Judgment,  not  less  than  ^3  blUlon  of 
the  1981  tax  bUl  ought  to  be  designated  spe- 
clflcallv  for  small  business  tax  incentives. 
And.  if  the  committee  decides  to  adopt  our 
first  priority,  the  corporate  rate  reduction 
and  graduation   measure — which.  Incident- 
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ally,  wma  the  top  priority  of  tba  Wblt«  Hoiiae 
Conference  on  Small  Business — I  am  sure  you 
iMOlae  that  tbe  Msoclated  revenue  loaa 
would  tM  attributed  to  firms  of  all  sizes, 
even  tho\igh  its  benefit  would  be  most  spe- 
cifically felt  by  smaller  firms.  So  93  billion  for 
small  business  Is  moat  appropriate,  given  Its 
enormous  role  In  our  economy. 

Finally.  I  would  remind  the  committee, 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  overturn  of  Novem- 
ber 1900.  that  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions I  put  forward  today  were  Included  in 
HJt.  5829.  the  tax  bUl  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  which  the  President-elect 
stated  he  could  support.  I  do  believe,  there- 
fore, that  what  I  have  recommended  Is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  President's  over- 
aU  approach  and  with  the  action  of  the 
the  committee  in  approving  the  tax  bill 
last  year. 

And.  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  find  room  In  this  tax  bill  for  the  one 
sector  of  our  economy  that  Is  unequivocally 
suppy-slde  In  nature,  and  which  will  surely 
generate  In  returns  to  the  U.S.  Treasxxry 
every  penny,  and  more,  that  is  temporarily 
foregone  as  a  result  of  tax  reduction. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  staff  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  cooperatively  with 
you  and  your  staff  in  developing  a  truly 
balanced  tax  reduction  /capital  investment 
bill  for  our  economy  for  the  decade  of  the 
eighties. 

Thank   you   very   much. 

TuriMoirr  or  Skhatoh  Sam  Wtm 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  8.  360.  the  Omnibus  Small  Business 
Capital  Ptormatlon  Act,  and  small  business 
tax  relief. 

Several  months  ago  the  Administration 
submitted  a  comprehensive  economic  pack- 
age to  Congress  calling  for  a  reduced  rate 
cf  growth  In  federal  spending  and  a  reduc- 
Uon  of  government  activity  In  credit  markets, 
a  multi-year  tax  cut.  and  more  cost-effective 
regtilatlons. 

I  support  the  general  direction  of  the 
President's  program  because  It  takes  the 
critical  major  step  of  shifting  stimulus  for 
economic  growth  from  the  public  sector  to 
the  private  sector.  That  Is  an  essential  ad- 
justment for  the  future  balance  of  economic 
growth.  But.  Congress  needs  to  adjust  and 
modify  the  Administration's  tax  proposals. 

We  need  to  embark  on  a  policy  path  away 
from  Increased  government  spending  toward 
more  business  Investment.  Simultaneously, 
we  need  to  embark  on  a  path  which  Induces 
consumers  to  save  more  and  spend  less.  In- 
creasing the  level  of  savings,  the  first  step 
In  the  process  of  capital  accumulation  for 
productive  investoient.  must  be  an  equal 
partner  with  efforts  to  Improve  capital  for- 
mation and  retention  as  we  seek  a  formula 
to  revive  the  economy. 

The  President's  prrposal  can  be  Improved 
In  several  Important  ways.  First,  small  busi- 
ness needs  to  be  provided  with  a  larger  share 
of  the  tax  cut  than  the  Administration  pro- 
poses so  that  needed  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  can  uet  underway  In  earnest. 
Small  businesses  which  provide  over  80  per- 
cent of  th!  new  Jobs  In  the  economy  need 
to  have  specific  capital  formation  and  reten- 
tion tax  provisions  targeted  to  Its  needs  so 
that  the  small  business  conununlty  can  fully 
participate  In  the  economic  recovery. 

Second.  I  firmly  believe  additional  incen- 
tives for  middle  Income  taxpayers  to  increase 
savings  must  be  put  In  place  in  conjunction 
with  any  multi-year  tax  cut.  Such  Incentives 
wUl  help  provide  the  guarantee  that  reduced 
taxes  In  future  years  wUl  result  In  increased 
savings. 

I  support  a  mulU-year  tax  cut.  but  I  also 
beUeve  tax  decreases  In  future  years  should 
be  contingent  upon  further  reductions  In 
federal  q;>endlng.  Such  a  move  would  help 


Insure  fiscal  discipline  and  a  continued  reli- 
ance on  the  private  sector  for  economic 
growth. 

Finally.  I  believe  we  need  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit  and  federal  borrowing  more 
rapidly  than  the  President  has  projected, 
even  If  that  means  reducing  the  size  of  the 
txx  cut  or  spending  It  over  more  years. 

Each  of  these  factors — the  level  of  savings, 
taxes,  federal  spending,  and  the  deficit — is 
critical  to  small  businesses  because  Individ- 
ually and  through  their  Interaction,  they 
directly  effect  the  level  of  interest  rates  and 
infiatlon.  It  Is  this  two-edged  sword  of  In- 
flation and  interest  rates  that  is  having  a 
devastating  effect  on  small  business.  Of  the 
two  evils,  the  most  damaging  to  my  constitu- 
ents Is  interest  rates.  To  thousands  of  small 
businesses  and  farmers  in  Georgia,  a  10  per- 
cent tax  cut  will  be  Irrelevant  if  we  continue 
with  30  percent  rates.  They  will  owe  no  taxes 
because   they  will   be  bankrupt. 

To  provide  small  business  tax  relief  to  at- 
tack these  twin  evils,  I  urge  the  Committee 
to  adopt  several  provisions  from  S.  360  which 
would  assist  small  firms  with  their  capital  re- 
tention and  formation  efforts,  and  with  Im- 
proved business  continuity.  The  Committee 
recognized  the  importance  of  several  of  these 
proposals  and  included  them  in  the  tax  bill 
reported  last  year. 

1.  Corporate  rate  reduction:  The  number 
aa«  recommendation  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  and  a  top  pri- 
ority of  witnesses  testifying  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  reduction  of  corpo- 
rate tax  rates.  Reducing  corporate  taxes  is 
the  fairest,  most  direct  means  of  permitting 
small  business  to  retain  the  Internally-gen- 
erated capital  necessary  for  productive  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment.  Re- 
ducing corporate  taxes  and  further  graduat- 
ing those  taxes  by  broadening  and  increasing 
the  nimiber  of  brackets  is  an  Important  step 
in  providing  small  concerns  with  targeted 
tax  relief. 

3.  Accelerated  and  simplified  depreciation : 
Soaring  Inflation  has  too  often  made  the  tim- 
ing of  deductions,  even  when  coupled  with 
the  investment  credit,  inadequate  to  reflect 
recovery  of  the  original  cost  of  an  asset.  This 
factor  Is  seriously  impairing  tbe  ability  of 
business  to  flnance  the  replacement  of  obso- 
lete plant  and  equipment.  It  is  Important 
that  a  new  accelerated  and  simpllfled  depre- 
ciation system  be  adopted  which  is  neutral 
and  will  lead  to  an  efflcient  allocation  of  re- 
sources. Paster  cost  recovery  would  do  no 
more  than  anything  else  as  a  general  revi- 
talize of  the  business  continuity.  I  am  not 
wedded  to  a  particular  formula  here. 

3.  Estate  tax  reform:  EsUte  taxes  were 
originally  conceived  to  prevent  huge  aggre- 
gations of  wealth  that  could  have  adverse 
effects  on  society.  But  the  estate  tax  law  of 
today  seriously  imperils  the  transfer  of  fam- 
ily businesses  and  farms  from  one  genera- 
tion to  the  next.  In  some  Instances,  current 
estate  tax  law  actually  promotes  sellouts  to 
larger  corporations  for  Inheritance  tax  pur- 
poses. To  correct  these  problems,  S.  360  pro- 
poses to: 

Provide  for  an  unlimited  gift  and  estate 
tax  marital  deduction  so  that  an  entire  es- 
tate can  be  passed  on  tax-free  to  a  surviving 
spouse: 

Raise  the  present  estate  tax  exemption  so 
that  up  to  8SOO.0OO  of  an  estate  can  be  passed 
on  tax-free  to  a  decedent's  children:  and 

Increase  the  annual  gift  tax  exclusion  to 
»6.000. 

Since  1970.  the  average  value  of  an  oper- 
ating farm  in  Georgia  has  Increased  by  more 
than  330  percent.  The  average  value  of  an 
acre  of  farmland  In  the  State  has  Increased 
by  nearly  300  percent.  Similar  increases  In 
the  values  of  small  businesses  and  homes 
throughout  tbe  Nation  has  taken  place. 

Inflation  is  artificially  distorting  the  value 
of  estates  by  making  them  appear  more  and 


more  valuable  while  taxes  In  turn  ore  tak- 
ing away  a  bigger  and  bigger  piece  of  the 
estate.  EsUte  Ux  law  should  be  revised  to 
compensate  for  this. 

4.  Increase  the  used  qualified  property 
tax  credit  celling  from  $100,000  to  $360,000 
so  that  small  businesses,  which  often 
acquire  significant  amounts  of  used  prop- 
erty, can  better  participate  In  the  general 
upgrading  of  productive  faclllUes. 

6.  Increase  the  minimum  accumulated 
earnings  credit  from  1160,000  to  $300,000.  In- 
creased borrowing  costs  caused  by  stifling 
high  interest  rates  has  made  small  concerns 
rely  more  heavily  upon  the  Internal  genera- 
tion of  capital  for  future  needs.  An  Increase 
in  the  credit  not  only  adjusts  for  the  rise 
In  Inflation  but  would  also  help  reduce  bor- 
rowing pressures. 

6.  Relnstitutlon  of  an  incentive  stock 
option  provision  so  that  small  concerns  can 
attract  new  management  and  retain  the 
services  of  executives  who  might  otherwise 
leave. 

7.  Capital  gains  "rollover"  so  that  the  tax 
on  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  small 
business  are  deferred  if  they  are  reinvested 
In  another  small  business  within  18  months 
And. 

8.  Inventory  accounting  changes,  includ- 
ing allowing  firms  with  less  than  $1  million 
in  sales  to  take  an  immediate  deduction  for 
the  current  value  of  their  inventory,  and 
allowing  taxes  due  from  shifting  from 
"PIPO  "  accounting  to  "LIFO"  accounting  to 
be  paid  over  a  10  year  period  Instead  of  !n 
one  lump  sum  In  the  first  year. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  S.  360.  such 
as  the  proposed  Increase  In  the  number  of 
permissible  Subchapter  S  shareholders  and 
the  Small  Business  Participating  Debentures 
which  would  assist  small  businesses  In  their 
capital  formation  efforts  and  which  deserve 
consideration  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  weakness  of  the  10% 
across  the  board  tax  cut  plan  is  that  It 
gambles  that  middle-income  Americans  will 
save  more.  I  believe  by  taking  a  rifle  rather 
than  a  shotgun  approach  and  adopting  spe- 
ciflc  new  incentives  for  savings  such  as  in- 
creased exemptions  for  savings  and  ex- 
panded IRA's,  we  can  reduce  the  gamble 
and  direct  middle-income  dollars  Into  sav- 
ings and  Investment. 

Earlier  this  month.  Senator  Chafee  held 
hearings  on  savings  Incentives  such  as  that 
proposed  in  8.  819.  the  Savings  Incentive 
Act.  Senator  Boren  in  8.  1073.  the  Residen- 
tial Housing  Tax  IncenUve  Act,  Senator 
Bentsen  in  8.  701.  the  Home  Mortgage  Incen- 
tive Act.  and  Senator  Chafee  In  8.  343,  the 
Savings  and  Retirement  Income  Incentive 
Act.  Enactment  of  these  types  of  measures 
would  help  reverse  the  "buy  now,  save  later  " 
philosophy  by  helping  to  make  the  tax  code 
more  neutral  In  Its  treatment  of  savings  and 
consumption.  They  would  help  reduce  de- 
mand-side Inflation,  provide  a  basis  for  the 
improvement  in  the  capability  and  efficiency 
of  the  supply-side  of  the  economy,  and  thus 
lead  to  lower  Interest  rates  and  a  reduction 
of  Inflation.  Small  businesses  would  directly 
benefit  from  these  actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1975  Congress  has 
enacted  $3  billion  of  small  business  tax  cuts 
and  the  Nation  has  reaped  tremendous 
benefits.  For  example,  small  concerns  have 
since  created  more  than  13  V4  mill.'on  new 
Jobs.  I  am  confident  that  if  small  business 
receives  a  fair  share  of  this  year's  tax  bill, 
and  If  that  bill  helps  provide  a  basis  for 
lower  Interest  rates  and  more  savings,  small 
business  will  make  a  similarly  strong  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  economic  recovery. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  views  to  the  Committee  on'  small 
business  tax  relief.  I  encourage  the  Com- 
mittee to  act  expeditiously  on  small  business 
tax  legislation  and  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  your  questions.^ 
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LONOeHORE  LARGESS 


•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  editorial  printed  in  the  WaU 
Street  Journal,  on  May  21,  1981,  that  di- 
rectly refers  to  the  problems  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  Sena- 
tor NtJNN  and  I  Introduced  a  biU,  S.  1182, 
last  week,  which  amends  this  costly  and 
corrupted  Longshoie  Act.  I  introduced 
this  bill  in  order  to  clean  up  the  many  in- 
equities brought  about  by  the  confusing 
1972  amendments.  The  editorial  points 
out  some  of  these  ineQuities  by  stating 
that— 

Workers  Injured  on  the  Job  are  entitled  to 
two-thirds  of  their  gross  wages,  up  to  300 
percent  of  national  average  weekly  wages, 
tax-free.  .  .  .  aad  these  benefits,  once  begtm, 
continue,  if  the  Injury  Is  permanent.  If  the 
injured  person  goes  on  strike.  go«8  to  Jail  or 
even  goes  back  to  work  at  full  pay. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Skyrocketing  benefits  have  meant  skyrock- 
eting expenses.  In  fact,  over  the  past  decade, 
costs  to  employers  hcve  gone  up  six  times 
faster  than  wages.  For  shipped  items,  the 
costs  of  handling  can  add  25  percent  to  the 
wholesale  price.  The  entire  arrangement  has 
become  so  expensive  and  unpredictable  that 
many  Insurance  companies  have  simply 
stopped  writing  longshore  compensation  pol- 
icies. 

It  has  also  noted  that — 

Those  companies  who  have  passed  Insur- 
ance costs  through  to  clients  have  fcund  that 
clients  take  their  business  elsewhere — over 
the  border  to  Mexico  or  Canada  .  .  .  tbe  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that  in  1979 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  UJ3.  gocxls  were  ex- 
ported via  Canada  Instead  of  D.8.  ports. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  have 
the  benefit  of  ^his  editorial,  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LUNCSHOBX  1  .«»oriM 

Efforts  by  the  Reagan  administration  to 
thresh  out  a  trade  policy  are  being  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  warnings  about  declin- 
ing U.S.  competitiveness  abroad.  All  sorts  of 
presumed  protdems  have  been  identified,  in- 
cluding the  prohibition  against  U.S.  com- 
panies paying  baksheesh. 

While  we  might  view  some  of  these  clalnts 
with  skepticism,  there  Is  one  trade  problem 
that  hardly  anyone  has  talked  about  that  is 
much  in  need  of  fixing.  A  little  piece  of  leg- 
islation called  the  Longshoremen's  and  Har- 
bor Workers'  Compensation  Act  Is  making  It 
ever  more  costly  to  ship  from  U^.  ports,  thus 
pricing  U.S.  compaiues  out  of  export  mar- 
keU. 

The  act  was  passed  in  1927  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  maritime  workers  injured  on 
the  Job  but  not  ellelble  for  state  compen- 
sation. A  fine  idea.  But  since  its  htunble  be- 
ginnings, the  act  has  been  puffed  up  through 
judicial  rulings  and  congressional  amend- 
ments until  It  now  Inflicts  on  affected  em- 
ployers, hands  down,  the  moat  expensive 
workman's  compensation  program  In  tbe 
country. 

The  law  now  covers  over  a  million  people — 
not  just  longshore  and  harbor  workers, 
either,  but  thoae  working  In  shipyards,  the 
pleasure  boat  Industry,  summer  camps,  nut- 
rlnas  and  even  marine  museums,  among 
others.  And  what  lucky  workers  they  are. 

Consider  the  following:  Workers  Intured 
on  the  Job  are  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  their 
gross  wages,  up  to  200  percent  of  national 
average  weekly  wages,  tax-free.  The  tax-free 


goody  means,  of  course,  that  many  workers 
can  take  home  l>eneflt  checks  which  are 
larger  than  their  regular  working  wage.  And 
these  benefits)  once  begun,  continue,  if  the 
injury  Is  "permanent,"  if  the  Injured  person 
goes  on  strike,  goes  to  jail  or  even  goes  back 
to  work  at  full  pay.  Not  bad  for  starters. 

Consider  further:  Say  a  hapless  worker 
is  hugged  to  death  by  a  grizzly  while  hiking 
through  Yellowstone.  The  surviving  spouse 
collects  death  benefits  untu  age  70  or  re- 
marriage, even  though  the  death  was  unre- 
lated to  work.  Payments  in  both  disability 
and  death  categories  have  unlimited  cost-of- 
living  adjustments. 

The  disability  Itself  \a  diagnosed  by  a 
physician  of  the  worker's  own  choosing — a 
cozy  situation  which  can  lead  to  unsavory 
union  practices.  A  1976  investigation  by  the 
New  York  Waterfront  Commission  found 
that  the  Longshoremen's  Association  was 
shaking  down  employers  by  threatening 
them  with  avalanches  of  phony  disability 
claims.  Companies  either  paid  up  or  went 
under — under  a  pile  of  claims. 

Skyrocketing  benefits  have  meant  sky- 
rocketing expenses.  In  fact,  over  the  past 
decade,  costs  to  employers  have  gone  up 
six  times  faster  than  wages.  For  some 
shipped  items,  the  costs  of  handling  can  add 
25  percent  to  the  wholesale  price.  The  entire 
arrangement  has  become  so  expensive  and 
unpredictable  that  many  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  simply  stopped  writing  longshore 
compensation  policies.  In  fact,  over  the  past 
10  years,  the  nation's  16  largest  shipyards 
have  aU  been  forced  to  become  self-Insured. 

Those  comoanies  who  have  passed  insur- 
ance costs  through  to  clients  have  found 
that  clients  take  their  business  elsewhere — 
over  the  border  to  Mexico  or  Canada.  And 
why  not?  Canadian  costs,  for  instance,  run 
about  5  cents  per  $100  of  pajrroll:  in  New 
York,  companies  pay  up  to  $87  per  $100  of 
payroll. 

The  Deoartment  of  Commerce  estimates 
that  In  1979  over  a  billion  dollars  of  n.S. 
goads  were  exported  via  Canada  Instead 
of  n.S.  ports.  Thus,  as  shipping  business  is 
diverted  to  other  ports  and  stevedoring  com- 
panies fold,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  ship- 
yards and  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs. 

Help  Is  on  the  way,  however:  last  week. 
Senatora  Don  Nlckles  and  Sam  Nimn  Intro- 
duced a  bill  which  places  a  3-percent  cap 
on  COLA  increases,  eliminates  job-unrelated 
death  benefits,  clarifies  and  limits  jurisdic- 
tion and  Junks  tbe  unsupervised  choice  of 
physicians. 

It  looks  good  to  us.  On  June  9.  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  subcommittee  begins  hearings  on 
this  blU.  We  hope  it  looks  as  good  to  them.« 


RECOONITION  OP  THE  STEIN  GE- 
RONTOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  month  of  May  is  traditionally 
designated  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 
It  is  a  time  when  the  Nation  unites  in 
acknowledgement  of  our  older  citizens 
and  tbe  distinguished  contributions  they 
have  made,  and  continue  to  make,  in  the 
devdopment  of  this  great  country. 

The  "Older  Americans  Month"  also 
symbolizes  our  national  commitment  to 
older  persons — a  commitment  which  re- 
afBrms  the  opportunities,  social  rewards. 
and  econcHnic  securities  that  older  cit- 
izens should  be  able  to  maintain  or  pur- 
sue in  their  latter  years. 

For  those  individuals  who  discover 
that  the  realities  of  advancing  age  some- 
times become  complicated  by  factors  such 
as  inflation,  illness,  or  social  isolation, 
the  "Older  Americans  Month"  also  serves 


as  a  reminder  for  all  of  us  of  the  strides 
that  we  have  yet  to  make  toward  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  the  elderly. 

In  our  celebration  of  aging  and  in  the 
quality  of  life  we  strive  to  guarantee  for 
every  older  American,  we  must  recognize 
that  even  in  the  healthiest  of  economic 
circimistances,  few  communities  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  myriad  of 
problems  confronting  the  elderly  with- 
out the  help  of  those  community  mem- 
bers who  have  so  generously  contributed 
to  and  made  such  an  impact  on  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  older  citizens. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Florida,  I  am  proud  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  two  outstanding  Floridi- 
ans,  who,  as  senior  citizens  themselves 
and  through  their  magnanimous  human 
concern  and  financial  generosity  are 
principally  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  innovative  long-term  care 
service  project  designed  to  benefit  those 
elderly  in  need  throughout  the  State. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Louis  and 
Bessie  Stein,  private  philanthropists  and 
community  leaders,  endowed  a  gerontol- 
ogy institute  at  the  Miami  Jewish  Hcune 
and  Hospital  for  the  Aged  at  Douglas 
Gardens.  In  honor  of  the  depth  and  vi- 
sion of  this  suiHMrt,  the  program  now 
bears  the  name  "Stein  Gerontological 
Institute."  Leadership  is  a  role  tbe 
Steins  have  consistently  and  outstand- 
ingly assumed  as  demonstrated  in  the 
pubUc  sector  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Stein's 
position  as  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Food  Pair,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1971. 

The  endowment  of  a  research,  train- 
ing, and  planning  institute  at  the  Miami 
Jewish  Home  and  Hospital  for  the  Aged 
provides  specialized  supp<Hts  for  the 
fields  serving  the  elderly  and  in  so  doing, 
creates  an  increased  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  that  growing 
segment  of  our  population.  And  yet,  the 
establishment  of  this  institute  under  the 
auspices  of  a  direct  service  agency  goes 
one  step  further  in  its  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  the  body  of  gerontological 
knowledge.  It  also  permits  research  and 
its  utilization  to  mutually  support  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that  both  scholariy 
efiforts  and  critical  service  needs  become 
enhanced. 

The  Stein  Gerontol<«ical  Institute  fo- 
cuses on  critical  issues  in  long-term 
care.  Their  agenda  for  the  next  5 
years  includes  a  program  of  clinical,  be- 
havioral, econ«nic  and  advanced  sjrs- 
tems'  research  aU  directed  toward  aging 
as  a  part  of  life,  not  a  problem  imto  it- 
self. Specific  areas  identified  for  investi- 
gation within  its  research  program  in- 
clude bereavement;  c<mgregate  living; 
economics  of  activities  in  long-term 
care;  and  iNttduct  design  to  help  main- 
tain the  highest  levels  of  functiming  ot 
the  elder.  In  addition,  the  essential  di- 
mensions of  basic  and  continuing  educa- 
tion for  all  disciplines,  and  planning 
provide  a  milieu  in  which  to  raise  and 
answer  questions  aimed  at  improving  the 
social,  economic,  environmental,  and 
health  conditions  of  the  aged.  Their 
goals  are  reflective  of  and  consistent 
with  areas  that  we,  at  the  Federal  level, 
have  idoitifled  as  critical  concerns. 
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TlM  enmpte  that  the  Steiiu  have  set 
Is  oo«  to  be  duplicated  as  it  marks  a  key 
partnership  between  the  public,  private. 
^nH  corporate  sectors.  In  these  times  of 
precious  resources.  It  Is  especially  impor- 
tant to  seek  creative  means  by  which  to 
continue  this  wiu'  we  wage  on  behalf  of 
the  indigent  and  frail  elder. 

In  commending  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stein  I 
would  also  like  to  congratulate  their 
children  who.  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
stitute's dedication  and  Mr.  Stein's  TSth 
birthday,  also  have  substantially  sup- 
ported this  gerontological  Institute. 

Today  and  in  years  to  come,  I  believe 
we  can  continue  to  look  toward  the  Stein 
Oerontological  Institute  and  the  Mlsimi 
Jewish  Home  and  Hosoltal  for  the  Aged 
for  leadership  in  the  field  of  long-term 
care.*  

JKANETTE  PICCARD 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  people  who  spend  their 
time  on  Earth  combining  their  Ood- 
glven  talents  with  a  passion  that  pro- 
pels that  life  into  special  eminence.  In 
the  field  of  aviation  alone  we  have  seen 
this  remarkable  talent  in  such  notable 
people  as  Amelia  Earhart  and  Charles 
Lindbergh.  Today.  I  would  like  to  add 
another  name  to  that  list.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  woman  who  not  only  was  a  famous 
aviator,  but  the  first  ordained  Episco- 
palian priest. 

lAst  Sunday.  Minnesota's  pioneer 
avlatiix,  Jeanette  Plccard,  died.  Jeanette 
Plceard,  at  the  age  of  86.  had  more 
dreams,  talmt.  compassion,  and  grace 
than  miost  people  are  ever  blessed  with. 

The  story  of  this  woman's  life  is  one 
that  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  all.  In 
her  early  teens.  Jeanette  Plccard  decided 
she  wanted  to  become  an  Episcopalian 
priest.  When  she  attended  Bryn  Mawr 
Coll^re  a  few  years  later,  she  spoke  of 
her  wish  to  become  a  priest  to  her  col- 
lege president.  But  her  Roal  had  to  be 
put  aside  for  a  time  while  she  occupied 
the  years  pursuing  advanced  degrees, 
marriage,  parenthood,  and  aviation. 

In  1934,  almgslde  her  husband,  she 
became  famous  by  piloting  an  air  balloon 
into  the  stratosphere,  the  first  balloon 
ever  In  the  United  States  to  remain 
under  full  control  for  the  entire  flight. 
She  guided  the  balloon  57.579  feet  above 
Lake  EMe.  while  her  husband,  a  Swiss 
scientist,  studied  cosmic  rays  and  other 
elements  of  space. 

Jesmette  later  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree in  chemistry,  a  Ph.  D.  in  education 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
then  went  on  to  serve  as  a  consultant  to 
NASA,  teaching  professionals  as  the  first 
woman  pioneer  of  space  travel. 

However.  Jeanette's  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  priest  never  died.  It  was  not  until 
her  husband's  death  In  1969  that  she 
devoted  her  full  time  to  filling  her  dream. 
She  was  ordained  a  church  deacon  in 
1971.  and  for  2  years  attended  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  and 
passed  the  ordiiMitlon  examination.  It 
was  not  until  1973.  after  much  contro- 
v«^.  that  a  segment  of  the  church  or- 
dained the  first  10  women  priests.  Jean- 
ette Plccard  was  among  them.  It  took  3 
years  before  the  church  officially  recog- 
nised  these  religious  leaders  and   E>r. 


Plccard  fuUUled  her  dream.  She  was  81 
years  old. 

Jeanette  Plccard  spent  her  remaining 
years  in  service  to  her  church  and  its 
people.  She  ministered  the  sick  and  the 
needy,  and  celebrated  the  Eucharist  to 
those  confined  to  nursing  homes  tuid 
other  places. 

She  has  received  several  honorary  de- 
grees for  her  work  in  aviation  and  as  a 
priest.  As  she  lay  in  her  hospital  bed  only 
last  week.  State  Eplscopca  church  leaders 
made  her  an  honorary  canon  of  St. 
Mark's  Cathedral  in  I^finneapolls. 

Dr.  Plccard  would  not  want  us  to 
mourn  her  death;  rather  celebrate  her 
passing,  as  she,  in  her  humble  way,  would 
comfort  others  in  times  of  change.  Min- 
nesota will  miss  its  first  woman  reverend 
and  so  will  the  Nation.  Her  life  made 
living  and  achieving  and  committing 
ourselves  to  unthinkable  endeavors  re- 
spectable. 

She  has  blessed  with  her  wisdom  the 
field  of  aviation,  the  field  of  teaching, 
the  field  of  philosophy,  the  field  of  sci- 
ence, the  advancement  of  women,  and 
the  list  could  go  on.  But  the  real  benefit 
is  to  each  of  us  who  have  dreams  and 
goals  and  aspirations,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  country.  Jeanette  Piccard's  life 
tells  us  that  with  persistence,  patience, 
and  a  passion  and  vision  for  what  we 
believe,  we  can  fill  this  life  with  mean- 
ingful activity  and  face  our  Maker  with 
a  Job  well  done.* 


HON.  TENNYSON  GUYER 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  enthu- 
siasm. Optimism.  Integrity.  Common- 
sense.  Radiant  good  humor.  These  are 
words  which  come  to  my  mind  when  I 
think  back  on  my  8  years  of  friendship 
and  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  Tennyson  Guyer. 

Tenny  and  I  entered  Congress  together 
with  the  class  of  1973.  E>uring  all  those 
years  we  served  together  on  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  Tenny  angry. 
Somehow,  he  managed  to  keep  his  per- 
spective and  find  the  proper,  positive 
route  out  of  any  troubling  situation.  His 
broad  smile,  his  vibrant  personality,  his 
unhesitating  willingness  to  listen  and  to 
be  of  service  disarmed  potential  adver- 
saries at  the  outset. 

Tenny  knew  every  State  of  this  Union 
from  personal  visits.  He  knew  the 
towns — even  the  smallest.  He  knew  the 
people.  Because  of  this  he  could  virtually 
put  himself  of  his  constituents — and 
ours — as  he  p<mdered  their  concerns  and 
interests. 

While  we  all  use  the  phrase,  "congres- 
sional courtesy."  Tenny  lived  congres- 
sional courtesy  in  the  fullest  sense. 

His  untimely  death  leaves  all  of  us  a 
little  diminished  in  no  longer  having  him 
with  us:  but  inestimably  richer  for  hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  Imowlng  and 
serving  with  him  and.  more  Importantly, 
having  learned  from  him.* 


PRESIDENT     REAGAN     PROCLAIMS 
NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday.  May  22.  has  been  proclaimed  by 
President  Reagan  as  NatiCHial  Maritime 


Day.  I  believe  we  should  view  the  day 
as  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  and  to 
celebrate  the  past  achievements  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  we  must  use  this  op- 
portunity to  rethink  our  Nation's  mari- 
time policies  and  priorities  and  renew  our 
commitment  to  rebuild  the  American 
merchant  fleet. 

The  President,  on  April  2,  signed  the 
following  proclamation  designating  May 
22  as  National  Maritime  Day: 

The  maritime  Industry  has  been  a  key 
contributor  to  our  economic  strength  and 
security  since  our  Nation  was  founded.  Its 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  is  necessary 
for  the  economic  renewal  we  all  seek. 

As  the  leader  In  world  trade  and  the  princi- 
pal military  i>ower  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  conveys  goodwill  through  Its 
Merchant  Marine,  serving  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national peace.  The  Merchant  Marine  also 
stands  ready  to  provide  logistical  support  In 
military  emergencies. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  and  the  men  and 
women  serving  aboard  our  merchant  ships, 
Americans  have  observed  National  Maritime 
Day  on  May  23  for  the  last  49  years.  This 
observance  commemorates  the  same  date  In 
1819.  when  the  SS  Savannah  began  the  first 
steamship,  transatlantic  voyage  from  the 
port  of  Savannah.  Georgia. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Ronald  Reagan,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
urge  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  honor 
our  American  Merchant  Marine  on  May  32. 
1981.  by  displaying  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  at  their  homes  and  other  suitable 
places,  and  I  request  that  all  ships  under  the 
American  flag  dress  ship  on  the  day. 

Clearly,  the  President  is  committed  to- 
ward renewing  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet.  Congress  must  fol- 
low the  administratlOTi's  lead  by  provid- 
ing maritime  reg\ilatory  reform  and  de- 
veloping promotional  policies  which  re- 
flect current  international  commercial 
conditions  and  realities. 

The  following  facts  about  the  maritime 
industry,  provided  by  the  Joint  Maritime 
Congress,  an  association  of  oceangoing 
American  ship-operating  cwnpanies,  en- 
gaged in  oceanbome  commerce,  reveal 
the  startling  and  precarious  position  of 
today's  U.S.-flag  oceangoing  fleet: 

The  share  of  gross  tonnage  carried  by  UJ3.- 
flag  ships  declined  from  33.6  percent  of  world 
tonnage  In  1950  to  3.4  percent  In  1960. 

In  1960  the  U.S.  ranked  first  In  the  number 
of  oceangoing  Merchant  Marine  vessels:  by 
1980  It  ranked  llth. 

The  number  of  active  oceangoing  vessels 
In  the  U.S.  privately  owned  Merchant  Marine 
declined  from  1.050  In  1960  to  536  In  1980. 

In  1960  the  n.S.  ranked  first  In  total  ton- 
nage capacity:  by  1980  It  ranked  8th.  behind 
Uberla.  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom.  Norway. 
Panama,  and  the  U.S.S.B. 

Foreign  flag  cargo  carrying  vessels  ac- 
counted for  30376  U.S.  port  arrivals  In  1979: 
U.S.-flag  vessels  accoimted  for  only  6.127 
arrivals. 

The  value  of  commercial  cargo  carried  on 
US.-flag  Merchant  Marine  ships  declined 
from  33.8  percent  of  the  world  total  In  1958 
to  14.4  percent  In  I960. 

Employment  on  US.-flag  Merchant  Marine 
vessels  has  dropped  from  64.000  In  1950  to 
19300  in  1980. 

Some  68  percent  of  U.S.-flag  bulk  carriers 
are  more  than  30  years  old:  there  are  no 
Soviet  dry  bulk  carriers  that  old. 

Soviet  dry  bulk  carriers  under  6  years  old 
account  for  64  percent  of  the  entire  Soviet 
fleet:  only  II  percent  of  the  U.S.  fleet  Is  leu 
than  flve  year*  old. 
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Without  a  doubt,  the  United  States 
must  establish  policies  to  revitalize  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet.  It  is  clearly  in  our 
national  interest  to  begin  to  do  so  now — 
we  cannot  afford  either  economically  or 
strategically  to  let  this  vital  Industry 
decline  further. 

Hopefully,  the  positive  actions  of  this 
Congress  and  administration  coupled 
with  the  cooperation  and  Innovation  of 
labor  and  management  will  spur  the  re- 
vitallzation  of  a  strong  merchant  fleet. 
Such  actions  will  allow  the  American 
people  in  the  coming  years  to  continue  to 
look  with  pride  at  the  accomplishments 
of  the  U.S.-fiag  fleet  and  lotric  forward 
with  eyes  focused  on  a  bright  future  for 
this  essential  industry* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

*  Ut.  wallop.  B«r.  President,  It  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that 
I  place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  Sen- 
ate employees  who  pr(H>08e  to  i>artlcipate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion involving  travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  organlzatl(Hi. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  requests  for  determinations 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Nell  Messlck  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Roth,  Mr.  Denis  Kanln  of  the  staff  of 
Senator  Tsokgas,  Mr.  David  M.  Strauss 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Burdick,  Mr. 
Roger  LeMaster  of  the  staff  of  SenatCM- 
HoDDLESTON,  and  Mr.  James  Arbury  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Rieglc,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  foreign 
educational  organization,  Tunghal  Uni- 
versity in  Taichung,  Taiwan,  from  May 
24  to  June  1,1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
their  participation  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tunghal  Uni- 
versity, to  discuss  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


REGULATORY  REFORM— 8.  1080 
*  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  committed  to  regulatory  re- 
form. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  starting  with  deregu- 
lation of  the  airlines,  continuing  with 
the  trucking  industry  and  the  railroads, 
as  well  as  reform  of  the  FTC,  I  have 
sought  ways  to  ease  the  regulatory  bur- 
dens impcxsed  on  consumer^  and  indus- 
try by  the  ^deral  Government. 

I  am  pleased  todav  to  cosponsor  S. 
1080.  an  omnibus  regulatory  reform  bill 
which  will  carry  this  work  even  further. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee favorably  reported  a  PTC  author- 
ization bill  which  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  I  now  see  In  S.  1080  JVir 
example.  S.  1080  contains  a  orovlslon  re- 
quiring agencies  to  do  cost-benefit  anal- 
vwes.  as  was  provided  in  the  PTC  blU. 
The  legislation  also  Includes  a  regula- 

^  !*f"'i*,A"''  calendar,  as  did  the 
PTC  Act  of  1980. 

Further,  the  bill  eliminates  funds  for 


public  participation.  I  have  been  critical 
of  the  public  participation  program  m 
place  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
I  found,  during  the  oversight  of  the  FTC, 
that  public  participation  funds  were  al- 
most always  used  to  fund  supporters  of 
the  agency's  position. 

Other  provisions  which  I  consider  to 
be  Important  measures  to  curb  regula- 
tory excesses  are  included.  Agencies  are 
required  to  review  all  their  rules  within 
10  years  with  an  eye  toward  revising  or 
withdrawing  rules  that  are  no  longer 
necessary.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
"races  to  the  courthouse"  by  providing 
for  random  assignment  of  cases  filed 
within  10  days  of  each  other  in  differ- 
ent courts.  The  bill  affords  Interested 
persons  the  opportunity  to  make  oral 
presentations,  with  cross-examination 
allowed  In  certain  circumstances. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join 
In  cosponsoring  S.  1080.  While  I  applaud 
the  bill  as  a  major  constructive  effort 
toward  comprehensive  regulatory  re- 
form. I  do  have  some  reservations  about 
certain  language  in  the  bill.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  the  debate  which  Intro- 
duction of  this  bill  has  generated  will 
produce  a  solid  bipartisan  legislative 
package  which  will  meet  the  public  de- 
mand for  reform  of  the  regiilatory 
process. 

I  commend  the  authors  of  S.  1080  and 
Join  them  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
necessary, burdensome  and  wasteful 
Federal  action.* 


THE  NATIONAL  MATERIALS  AND 
MINERALS  POLICY,  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  1  YEAR 
LATER 

*  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Congress  passed  the  National  Ma- 
terials and  Minerals  Policy,  Research 
and  Development  Act.  This  act  is  a  clear 
statement  of  congressional  concern  with 
the  U.S.  dependence  on  certain  critical 
materials  and  nonfuel  minerals,  most  of 
which  we  Import.  The  act  recognized  that 
the  United  States  is  not  fuUy  prepared 
to  deal  with  supoly  shortages  of  critical 
materials  and  the  Impact  that  supply 
disruptions  or  price  fluctuations  would 
have  up<m  our  economy  and  Industrial 
base.  I  wish  to  take  a  moment  at  this 
time  to  review  where  we  are. 

When  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  reported 
that  bill  last  year.  I  felt  that  the  legisla- 
tion was  only  a  first  step.  Congressional 
oversl^t  and  action  as  well  as  leader- 
ship by  the  administration  will  be 
essential. 

In  this  Congress,  the  Conmierce  Com- 
mittee has  continued  its  Interest  In  ma- 
terials policy.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Spexe  held  a 
hearing  to  review  implementation  of  the 
act  and  other  measures  that  could  be 
taken  to  make  the  United  States  less 
vulnerable  to  minerals  and  materials 
shortages,  both  in  the  near  and  long 
term.  I  am  In  complete  support  of  the 
committee's  efforts  and  want  to  compli- 
ment the  able  and  energetic  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Senator  Jack 
ScBmrr,  tar  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 

With  regard  to  the  admlnistratlcm's 
role,  the  Materials  Policy  Act  calls  upcm 


the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congreas 
by  October  of  this  year  a  program  plan 
for  Federal  action.  In  reviewing  this 
program  plan,  I  will  be  paying  cloae  at- 
tention to  the  specific  steps  and  actions 
this  administration  is  prepared  to  *%^^ 
to: 

Assure  access  to  foreign  sources  of 
materials  and  minerals; 

Utilize  domestic  sources,  both  virgin 
and  recycled; 

Provide  incentives  and  streamline 
regulations  for  our  extractive,  processing, 
and  reclaiming  Industries; 

Stimulate  R.  b  D.  innovatlwi  to  de- 
velop substitute  materials  as  w^  as 
R.  ([  D.  that  would  lead  to  improvonents 
in  the  efficient  use  of  existing  materials; 

Evaluate  our  land  use  policies  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  strategic  ma- 
terials; 

Determine  the  status  of  our  defense 
stockpile; 

Consider  the  merits  of  various  eco- 
nomic-type stockpiles;  and 

Improve  the  Federal  procurement 
process. 

While  the  President's  program  plan  Is 
not  due  until  October,  I  am  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  steps  this  administra- 
tion has  already  indicated  it  is  pursuing 
in  response  to  the  Materials  Policy  Act. 

At  our  hearing,  we  heard  some  strong 
and  positive  statements  by  Secretary  of 
Interior  James  Watt  regarding  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  this  issue  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  efforts.  I  am  en- 
couraged that  the  administration  is  mak- 
ing lands  available  for  minerals  explor- 
ation. I  hope  this  review  and  release  of 
mineralized  lands  in  the  West  will  con- 
tinue. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  announced 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the 
Government  will  be  purchasing  materi- 
als fcM-  the  defense  stockpile.  Cobalt  will 
be  the  first  material  purchased. 

RegBUtllng  national  defense  aspects  of 
materials  availability,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's needs  for  strategic  materials 
is  clear.  We  need  to  determine  whether 
the  authorities  contained  in  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  other  statutes  are 
sufBclent  and  what  addlticmal  needs 
exist.  I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  to  gain  an  as- 
sessment of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
efforts  tc  implement  their  respmisibill- 
tles  under  the  Materials  Policy  Act  and 
to  determine  what  specific  steps  they  are 
taking  to  mtnimiw  risks  to  national  se- 
curity. I  have  encouraged  him  to  ex- 
pedite his  Depcutment's  efforts  In  this 
area. 

I  also  have  written  to  Mr.  Richard 
Allen  regarding  the  National  Security 
Council  study  of  UjS.  dependency  on 
critical  materials  that  was  initiated  by 
the  previous  administration.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  administration  Is  con- 
tinuing that  important  review.  The 
study  win  bring  In  defense,  foreign  p<^cv 
and  economic  pollcv  considerations.  I 
urge  that  a  set  of  options  fcH'  consldoa- 
tlon  by  the  President  be  prepared  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Tn  passing  the  materials  policy  legis- 
lation last  year,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee found  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  not  organized  effectively  to 
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dMl  with  the  ImpAct  that  material 
shortages  and  price  fluctuations  would 
have  on  our  Industrial  base  and  econ- 
omy. In  particular,  we  perceived  a  gap 
in  this  regard  and,  therefore,  assigned 
the  Department  of  Commerce  a  specific 
role.  That  role,  simply  stated,  is  to  as- 
sess where  our  Industrial  base  and  econ- 
omy is  vulnerable  to  materials  and  min- 
erals shortages  and  determine  what  op- 
portunities exist  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion. In  effect.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  could  serve  as  an 
advocate  for  innovation  in  the  minerals 
and  materials  sector. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  the  Importance 
I  attach  to  having  an  aggressive  and 
well  organlaed  capability  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  deal  with  mate- 
rials policy  matters.  I  was  pleased  that 
during  the  change  in  administration  that 
the  able  people  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  stepped  in  to  initiate  the  in- 
dustrial sector  case  study.  I  compliment 
the  Department  again  for  choosing  the 
aerospace  industry  as  the  first  case  study. 
I  think  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  begin. 

However.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  importance  of  this  issue  is  diared  by 
all  in  the  Department  nor  that  its  impli- 
cation for  our  industrial  productivity. 
economic  health,  trade  balance,  and 
science  and  technology  is  appreciated.  I 
hope  to  hear  more  about  the  Depart- 
ment's overall  perspective  and  initiatives 
and  particularly  that  this  matter  has  at- 
tracted the  interest  and  energies  of  the 
Secretary. 

Finally.  I  should  note  the  important 
contribution  that  the  President's  science 
and  technology  adviser,  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
can  make.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Federal  Government  spends  m  ex- 
cess oi  %\  billion  on  materials  related 
research  and  development.  As  called  for 
under  the  Materials  Policy  Act.  OSTP 
coordination  of  these  R.  Ii  D.  efforts  is 
needed,  and  OSTP  should  provide  a  long- 
term  perspective  of  scientific  and  techno- 
loglcal  opportunities  and  needs.  OSTP 
has  been  without  a  Director  for  several 
mcmths.  I  understand  the  President  has 
decided  to  nominate  someone,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  tiim. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  short  time  since 
passage  of  the  Materials  Policy  Act, 
there  have  been  some  encouraging  signs 
by  the  administration.  I  hope  these  will 
continue  and  others  expand.  Likewise 
there  continues  to  be  congressional  at- 
tention to  these  matters.  Without  want- 
ing to  soimd  at  all  complacent.  I  th'nk 
that,  for  the  first  t'me  without  the  pres- 
ence ot  a  crisis,  we  are  at  the  stage  of 
taking  some  constructive  steps  toward 
making  the  United  States  less  vulnerable 
to  materials  and  minerals  shortages. 
Congress  has  provided  a  framework  for 
administration  action,  and  this  adminis- 
tration, aa  balance,  is  signaling  that  it 
has  gotten  the  message.  Let  us  all  sup- 
port these  efforts.* 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  CONFERENCE  ON 
AOINO 

•  Mr.  PRE88LER.  Mr.  President.  South 
DakoU  recently  held  lU  1981  State  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  MitcheU. 


8.  Dak.  The  300  participants  voted  on  18 
resolutions  affecting  the  well-being  of  our 
elderly  population  in  South  Dakota. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aging  Com- 
mittee. I  find  the  resolutions  reflect  our 
elderly's  major  concerns.  Transportation 
continues  to  be  the  major  problem  In  the 
rural  areas  where  access  to  medical  care 
and  other  services  is  restricted  by  the 
lack  of  transportation.  I  am  also  pleased 
to  see  that  high  priority  was  given  to  the 
continuation  of  home  health  care  and 
other  programs  which  avoid  institu- 
tionalized care  for  our  elderly  citizens. 
I  have  always  supported  these  programs, 
for  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  older 
people  be  able  to  remain  in  their  own 
home  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  the 
national  meeting  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Such  a  fonim  al- 
lows older  Americans  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  elderly  issues  to  exchange 
ideas  and  share  their  expertise  with  the 
administration  and  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  South 
Dakota  resolutions  for  printing  in  the 
Rkcoko. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
The   South    Dakota    1981    Whit*    House 

CONrCBKNCK   ON    AOINC    RiSOLVCS 

1.  That  communities  provide  and  continue 
to  provide  transportation  for  medical  services, 
food.  Tlslttng.  church  activities  and  leisure. 
Responsibility  shall  be  shared  by  local.  sUte 
and  federal  financing  with  emphasis  on  rural 
transportation. 

2.  That  local  and  other  governments  shall 
provide,  subsidize  and  increase  funding  as 
well  as  Increase  the  types  of  housing  avail- 
able to  seniors.  This  would  Include  congre- 
gate bousing  for  seniors  and  handicapped 
Individuals. 

3.  That  communities  shall  avoid  Institu- 
tionalization of  senior  citizens  and  handi- 
capped persons  by  providing  assistance 
through  senior  volunteers,  meals  on  wheels 
(including  weekends),  homemaker  services 
and  by  establishing  and  enhancing  senior 
centers  and  social  programs  where  needed. 

4.  That  It  b«  mandated  that  all  workers, 
both  public  and  private,  be  covered  under 
Social  Security. 

5.  That  Inexpensive  legal  aid  for  wills, 
estates,  trusu  and  general  legal  needs  be 
provided.  Further,  that  paraprofesslonals 
and  attorneys  sensitive  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  be  used. 

6.  That  the  surviving  spouse  be  exempted 
from  Federal  inheritance  tax. 

7.  Tliat  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
Older  Americans  be  used  In  teaching  and 
sharing  knowledge  of  crafts,  cultural  values, 
recreational  activities  and  facilitation  of 
companionship  programs. 

8.  That  the  public  recognize  CHder  Ameri- 
cans as  a  genuine  natural  resource. 

9.  That  a  theology  of  assertlveness  be  de- 
veloped and  disseminated  so  that  Older 
Americana  will  be  encouraged  to  state  their 
needs  and  demand  those  needs  be  met. 

10.  That  transportation  be  provided  for 
health,  nutrition  and  social  activities  with 
emphasis  on  rural  transportation. 

11.  That  emphasis  be  placed  on  preventive 
physical  and  mental  health  care,  and  well- 
ness care. 

13.  That  funding  priorities  be  established 
to  pay  for  in-home  and  commtinlty-based 
phyalMl  and  mental  health,  with  accessa- 
bUlty  for  the  handicapped,  to  prevent  In- 
stitutional care  unless  clinically  Indicated. 

13.  That  agencies  with  programs  In  the 
areas  of  education,  employment,  recreation 
and  housing,  as  well  as  churches.  Incorporate 
Intagrstsd  actlvlUea  Into  ttntXr  annual  plans. 


14.  That  flexible  IRS  policies  be  developed 
which  do  not  inhibit  the  exchange  of  hu- 
man services  between  Individuals  and 
groups. 

15.  That  attention  be  focused  on  the  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  communication  and  co- 
ordination at  the  local,  state  and  Federal 
level. 

16.  That  medical  research  be  expanded  in 
the  areas  served  by  the  health  care  tsam 
(physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  nutritionists, 
speech  and  language  pathologists,  audlolo- 
gists,  social  workers,  administrator,  physical/ 
occupational/recreational  therapists,  and 
other  health  professionals)  focusing  on  the 
normal  age-related  changes  and  associated 
chronic  conditions,  both  physical  and  psy- 
chosocial. 

17.  That  there  be  research  on  economic 
and  social  factors  that  Influence  the  dignity 
and  health  of  older  Americans. 

18.  That  there  be  research  on  ways  to 
permit  all  Older  Americans  to  remain  an 
Integral  part  of  American  society  Including 
resesirch  on  keeping  the  elderly  out  of  Insti- 
tutions with  emphasis  on  home  care.« 


NATIONAL     CONSUMER     COOPERA- 
TIVE BANK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
comment  on  why  the  Senate  should  sup- 
port the  National  Consumer  Cooperative 
Bank.  The  supplemental  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  contains  a  recommenda- 
tion to  rescind  the  remaining  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Co-op  Bank.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that 
created  the  bank  in  1978,  I  urge  careful 
consideration  of  the  contribution  the 
Co-op  Bank  has  already  made  and  will 
continue  to  make  in  helping  consumers 
help  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  am  intimately  aware  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  done  by 
farmer  cooperatives.  I  have  long  been  a 
supporter  of  farm  co-ops,  which  are  no 
strangers  to  the  State  of  Kansas.  But  the 
cooperative  movement  Is  not  and  should 
not  be  restricted  to  farmer  co-ops.  Con- 
sumers co-ops  are  a  natural  part  of  the 
cooperative  idea. 

The  Co-op  Bank  has  been  asked  to 
prove  itself  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
Surely,  our  predecessors  gave  its  success- 
ful parent,  the  farm  credit  system,  more 
than  a  year  to  demonstrate  its  worth.  I 
think  we  owe  the  same  to  our  Consumer 
Co-op  Bank. 

All  of  us  realize  the  state  of  our  trou- 
bled economy  and  many  of  us  gladly  will 
tighten  our  belts  in  support  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  the  President's  program.  How- 
ever, the  elimination  of  the  Consimier 
Co-op  Bank  will,  in  fact,  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  goal  of  economic  recovery. 
The  Co-op  Bank  should  not  be  a  victim, 
but  rather  a  partner  in  the  President's 
program  to  cut  inflation  and  provide 
alternatives  to  Oovemment  spending. 

Mr.  President,  cooperatives  have  al- 
ways played  an  important  role  in  Amer- 
ican life.  Perhaps  this  is  because  co-ops 
have  historically  been  developed  in  the 
best  traditions  of  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties.  The  coopera- 
tives— farm  marketing,  farm  supply, 
purchasing,  farm  credit,  rural  electrifi- 
cation, and  credit  unions — have  long  re- 
ceived bipartisan  support  In  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

Practically  every  President  since  Ted- 


dy Roosevelt  has  had  a  hand  In  encour- 
Bging  the  development  of  cooperatives 
In  the  American  tradition  of  self-help. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Robert  Taft. 
once  said,  cooperatives  are  "as  American 
as  apple  pie." 

At  a  time  when  more  and  more  people 
are  feeling  the  burden  of  Oovemment, 
Mr.  President  the  Co-op  Bank  provides 
the  opportunity  for  consumers  to  get  out 
on  their  own  and  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. By  continuing  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  National  Consumer  Coop- 
erative Bank,  we  can  help  ccKisumers 
help  themselves.* 


DRUG  TRAFFICKING  AND  CRIME 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  I  hear  from 
constituents  is  of  the  crime  wave  en- 
gulfing our  society  today.  Last  year.  24 
million  households — almost  a  third  of 
all  the  households  In  the  Nation — were 
touched  by  crime.  In  one  form  or  another. 

According  to  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials, America  in  1980  witnessed  a  crime 
epidemic  in  which  both  violent  crime 
and  property  crime  registered  their 
largest  jumps  in  a  dozen  years.  The  crime 
increase  during  1980  was  pervasive 
throughout  every  region  of  the  country, 
and  showed  no  barrier  of  race  or  eco- 
nomic status. 

The  effect  of  crime  is  not  limited  to 
Its  immediate  victims.  Families  and 
friends  share  the  pain,  hardship  and 
aftermath  of  fear  that  crime  causes.  A 
survey  conducted  recently  by  the  Gallup 
organization  reported  that,  in  cities  with 
a  population  of  1  million  or  more,  half 
of  those  residents  expressing  a  desire  to 
leave  their  cities  cited  crime  as  the  chief 
reason.  In  cities  of  250,000  to  1  million 
population,  30  percent  of  those  wanting 
to  move  said  crime  was  the  leading  rea- 
son for  dissatisfaction  with  their  urban 
environment. 

Clearly  it  Is  luiacceptable  for  the  resi- 
dents of  our  largest  cities  to  live  in  fear 
for  their  personal  safety.  It  Is  past  time 
for  those  of  us  in  Government  to  ask 
whether  we  are  doing  enough  to  make 
the  job  easier  for  hard-pressed  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  who  are  faced  with 
increasing  demands  for  better  crime  pre- 
vention and  control  at  a  time  of  decreas- 
In?  financial  resources. 

Much  of  the  recent  increase  In  crime, 
I  believe,  is  attributable  to  the  illicit 
drug  trafficking  industry  which  flour- 
ishes in  America  today.  The  Justice  De- 
partment estimates  that  payments  by 
users  and  traffickers  for  herobi,  cocaine, 
hashish,  and  other  dangerous  drugs  are 
between  $54  and  $73  billion  annually.  To 
place  the  financial  rewards  and  extensive 
activities  of  the  drug  traffic  in  perspec- 
tive, I  point  out  that  a  "legitimate"  sales 
enterprise  of  $50  blllim  a  year  requires 
750,000  employees  and  $1.4  billion  In 
working  capital. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the 
relationship  between  drug  trafficking  and 
crime.  A  recent  study  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  of  hero  n  users  in  Miami,  Fla.. 
showed  that  over  90  percent  relied  upon 
criminal  activity  as  a  means  of  Income, 
and  that  only  1  in  every  413  crimes  com- 
mitted resulted  in  an  arrest.  A  similar 


study  by  Temple  University  of  heroin  ad- 
dicts in  Baltimore  found  that  addicts  are 
responsible  for  an  Inordinate  anunmt  of 
serious  crime,  but  that  once  the  addiction 
ceases,  crime  rates  drop  markedly. 

These  studies  point  up  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  heroin  users,  as  well  as  abusers 
of  other  dangerous  drugs,  are  extensively 
Involved  in  crime,  and  that  controlling 
the  supply  of  Illicit  drugs  is  a  key  to  re- 
ducing criminal  activity. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
found  that,  despite  years  of  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars,  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  little  real 
progress  in  the  fight  against  drug  traf- 
ficking. Notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
created  by  law  enforcement,  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  smuggle  and  distribute 
drugs  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
drug  trade  flourishes  because  it  is  rela- 
tively risk  free,  and  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity for  tremendous  profits  in  short 
periods  of  time. 

Last  year,  the  Coast  Guard  seized 
marihuana  with  a  street  value  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars;  yet  this  figure  was  estimated 
to  be  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  marihuana  smuggled  into  the 
country.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Border  Patrol, 
also  estimate  that  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
the  drugs  coming  into  the  coimtry  are 
seized. 

According  to  the  GAO  and  other  critics 
of  our  efforts  in  this  area,  the  single 
most  important  problem  is  that  no  one 
in  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
mandate,  or  is  exercising  sufficient  lead- 
ership to  develop  an  integrated  national 
strategy  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem. 
Efforts  to  develop  a  clear  overall  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  involve  coordi- 
nation among  17  Federal  agencies — with 
programs  in  the  area  of  drug  supply  or 
demand  reductions — State  and  local 
agencies,  and  several  foreign  govern- 
ments and  international  organizations. 

Despite  numerous  past  initiatives  at 
Improved  coordinati(Mi.  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  availability  of  illicit  drugs  are 
weakened  by  a  number  of  longstanding 
problems.  The  Federal  Govemm«it  has 
failed  to  provide  a  clear  overall  direction 
to  the  numerous  agencies  Involved  in  this 
area,  resulting  in  Inconsistent  and  some- 
times c«iflictlng  drug  policies.  Organi- 
zational difficulties  between  the  agencies 
have  further  diluted  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts, as  have  unclear  Federal,  State  and 
local  enforcement  roles. 

An  example  of  the  lack  of  administra- 
tive coordination  Is  the  recent  New  York 
Times  May  2,  1981.  report  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  obtain  U.S.  passports 
under  false  identities  each  year  largely 
for  drug  trafficking  purposes.  The  fraud- 
ulent passport  problem  has  soared  with 
the  drug  trade,  but  little  has  been  done 
about  it  because  of  lack  of  coordination 
between  drug  enf  orcemmt  agencies  and 
the  State  Department. 

Over  a  year  ago,  the  GAO  noted  that 
if  any  Improvement  is  to  be  made  in  co- 
ordinating Federal  drug  control  efforts. 
"someone  is  needed  who  has  the  clear 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  monitor  activities  and  demand 
corrective  actions."  Tliis  statmrait  is  es- 
pecially true  today,  because  the  adminis- 


tration has  proposed  budget  reductions 
for  the  agencies  dealing  with  drug  en- 
forcement, in  the  absence  of  an  overall 
strategy  to  deal  with  the  proUem. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  this  area.  I  am  today  re- 
questing the  President  to  designate  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet  to  personally 
oversee  Federal  drug  enforcement  policy, 
and  insure  that  strategy  Imidementation 
is  successful.  The  Cabinet  member  who 
is  sheeted  should  have  a  clear  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  President  to  set 
overall  national  priorities  and  tell  agen- 
cies what  is  expected  of  them.  He  should 
also  be  charged  wlUi  the  task  of  mobiliz- 
ing State  and  local  law  enforcement  re- 
sources ioT  a  coordinated  naticmwlde  at- 
tack (HI  drug  trafficking. 

I  have  also  urged  the  President  to 
immediately  fill  sev«til  key  vacancies  In 
this  area,  such  as  the  posts  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters,  and  Commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Cust(Mns  Service.  Finally,  at  a 
time  when  all  evldmce  points  to  a  strong 
relationship  between  the  flow  of  Illicit 
drugs  into  the  country  and  the  soaring 
crime  rate.  I  have  urged  the  President  to 
review  the  funding  requirements  of  the 
various  drug  enforcement  agencies,  and 
insure  that  we  are  giving  them  adequate 
resources  to  do  the  job. 

The  drug  problem  may  never  be  totally 
solvable.  According  to  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Drug  Abuse,  an  estimated  500,- 
000  persons  use  heroin  daily  in  this 
country.  The  use  of  other  dangerous 
drugs,  like  the  hallucinogen  PCP  and  co- 
caine, has  increased  at  an  alarming  rate 
in  recent  years.  Our  initial  goal  should 
be  to  reduce  drug  availability,  by  making 
illicit  drugs  difficult  to  obtain,  and  ex- 
pensive and  risky  to  possess,  sell,  or  ccm- 
sume.  Decreasing  availability  will  re- 
sult in  fewer  people  experimenting  with 
drugs,  fewer  exjierimental  users  advanc- 
ing to  the  chronic,  intensive  use  of  drugs, 
and  fewer  introductions — all  too  often  at 
an  early  age — to  criminal  patterns  of  be- 
havior that  are  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  break. 

The  United  States  must  take  a  much 
tougher  and  consistent  stance  to  make 
any  real  gains  in  reducing  the  availabil- 
ity of  Illicit  drugs.  The  relationship  of 
this  problem  to  the  crime  epidemic  in 
America  is  obvious,  and  requires  nothing 
less  than  an  all-out,  national  strategy  to 
strengthen  and  better  coordinate  Federal 
law  enforcement  programs.  In  my  view, 
the  best  assistance  we  can  give  to  local 
law  enforcement  officials  is  to  mount  a 
national  attack  on  drug  trafficking,  and 
give  the  highest  priority  to  Federal  ef- 
forts to  prevent  illegal  drugs  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States.* 


COMMENCEMENT   SPEECH   OF 
CONGRESSMAN  TOM  BEVILL 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
distinct  honor  to  attend  the  graduation 
exercises  at  the  University  of  Alabama  on 
May  10,  1981.  My  dear  friend  and  great 
Congressman  from  Alabama,  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Bevill,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  and  gave  the  com- 
mencement speech.  His  speech  was  most 
timely  and  scholarly.  I  wish  to  share  it 
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with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
readera  of  the  Rkcoko.  So  I  submit  Mr. 
BKvnx's  speech  for  the  Rscoio. 
The  speech  follows: 

Ths  Das4M  That  la  Amxuca 

Ooncratulatlona  graduaus  of  the  CIbm  of 
IMl.  Today  w«  bonor  you  for  yo\ir  merltor- 
loua  aebtorements  of  earning  a  college  de- 
gree. By  thla  honor  and  distinction,  you  have 
jotnwl  a  ntiaU  percentage  of  the  world's  pop- 
uUUon,  aa  ooUeg*  graduatea.  In  fact,  lea* 
than  16  paroent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stataa  have  earned  college  degreee. 

Howerer.  with  thla  bonor  comes  an  Im- 
menae  maponalhlllty  to  yourselves  and  to  your 
fellow  man.  Tou  must  now  use  the  luiowi- 
edge  and  akllla  you  have  acquired,  and  the 
reaaontng  you  have  developed  to  benefit 
society. 

Toiir  family,  your  state  and  your  Nation 
have  provided  this  One  university  for  you, 
where  you  have  grown  a  great  deal,  both 
mentaUy  and  socially  during  these  past  few 
years. 

Many  critics  of  higher  educaUon  and  other 
modem  day  cynics  would  stand  here  today 
and  tell  you  that  your  easy  days  are  over. 
Now  It's  time  to  open  your  eyes  to  discover 
tiie  world  aa  it  really  is,  away  from  the  Ivory 
towers  of  education. 

I  have  some  different  advice  to  give  to  you. 
I  want  you  to  close  your  eyea  to  this  "real 
world"  which  the  cynics  talk  about.  I  don't 
mean  that  you  should  ignore  life,  but  don't 
let  your  go«ls,  desires  and  abUltles  be  cut 
short  by  someone  else's  perception  of  reality. 
Dont  accept  someone  else's  limitations  as 
your  own.  That  would  keep  you  from 
acttlerlng  the  heights  which  you  are  capable 
of  reaching. 

Rather  than  opening  your  eyea  to  this  "real 
world"  of  the  cynic  and  negative  thinker,  I 
would  urge  you  to  cloee  your  eyes  and  dream 
the  dream  that  Is  America. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  time  more  suited  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pursuit  of  idealism  than 
during  a  commencement  address.  It  is  not 
a  time  to  dwell  on  the  depressing  clrcum- 
■tancea  of  the  world  as  it  often  Is,  but  rather 
a  Ume  to  focus  on  the  world  as  It  could  be, 
through  your  efforts. 

Bven  though  we  are  living  a  life  that  Is 
far  better  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world, 
there  are  some  who  would  dwell  only  on  the 
negative  aspects  of  our  society. 

Close  your  eyes  to  those  who  point  only  to 
man's  failures,  to  the  cynics  who  tell  you 
that  it  Is  only  natural  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  world's  population  to  starve 
to  death  each  year  Cloee  your  eyes  to  those 
who  woiUd  write  off  millions  of  people  each 
year  to  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  to  those 
who  believe  that  one  person's  contribution 
is  meanUagleas  in  the  vastness  of  world  prob- 
lems. Close  your  eyes  and  dream. 

Dream  the  same  dream  that  gave  hope  to 
the  pUgrlms  as  they  embarked  for  a  new 
world,  free  from  religious  persecution.  Dream 
the  dream  that  the  colonists  cherished  as 
they  fought  the  British  imposition  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Dream  the 
dream  that  fueled  the  pioneers  as  they  set 
out  to  conquer  the  imtamed  west  with  lltOe 
more  than  a  covered  wagon,  a  team  of  horses 
and  raw  courage. 

Oream  the  dream  that  held  this  Nation 
together  during  a  wrenching  civil  war.  and 
which  united  our  cotmtry  during  five  bitter 
ctmllicts  since  then. 

Dream  the  dreams  of  our  physicists  and 
engineers,  who  envisioned  man  walking  on 
the  moon  and  working  in  qwce.  Their  dreams 
of  the  past  four  decades  are  sccepted  as 
commonplace  realities  In  today's  space  age. 

Dream  the  dreams  of  our  great  statesmen 
who  long  for  a  society  which  provides  lu  peo- 
ple with  freedom,  wealth,  security  and  hap- 


Cloae  your  eyea  and  dream  of  a  better  life — 
and  ways  in  which  you  can  help  to  achieve 
It  for  yourself  and  for  others. 

We  already  know  the  bad  news  about  the 
world.  Now  it  Is  up  to  you  to  make  the  good 
news  happen — to  right  the  wrongs — to  feed 
the  hungry — to  heal  the  sick — to  achieve  the 
imachlevable. 

Much  already  has  been  done.  Those  who 
have  come  before  you  have  dreamed  and 
achieved  for  you  the  best  lifestyle  In  the 
world. 

Their  dreanu  and  achievements  of  the  past 
have  made  it  poaaible  for  you  to  attend  this 
preatlglous  university  and  attain,  not  only 
knowledge  in  a  specific  curriculum,  but  also 
the  keys  to  a  rich  storehouse  of  previously 
discovered  dreams. 

You  have  prepared  yourselves  well.  The 
groundwork  is  laid  for  your  opportunity  to 
participate  In  one  of  the  most  enviable  ac- 
tivities In  the  world  today.  It  Is  now  your 
turn  to  dream  the  dream  that  Is  America. 

It  Is  your  obligation  to  use  your  knowledge 
and  ability  to  asseas  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular area  Ln  which  you  have  choeen  to 
work.  To  accept  its  challenges  to  your  career, 
and  to  defy  the  negative  thinkers  and  cynics. 
Whether  your  work  will  be  In  science,  agrl- 
ctilture,  sales,  teaching.  Industry,  communi- 
cations or  social  services,  you  have  a  duty 
to  us  all.  Your  challenge  Is  to  dream  of  a 
better  life  and  to  make  It  happen. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  University,  150 
years  ago,  the  negative  thinkers  saw  Alabama 
aa  not  much  more  than  a  few  cotton  planta- 
tions, some  rugged  trails  and  a  vast  wilder- 
ness. But  to  the  dreamer,  Alabama  was  a 
virgin  territory,  freeh  with  opportunity  and 
undiscovered  treasures. 

The  state's  many  undeveloped  rivers  pro- 
vided early  settlers  with  a  system  of  trans- 
portation. Towns  quickly  began  to  appear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cahaba,  the  Alabama, 
the  Tennessee,  the  Warrior,  the  Coosa,  and 
the  Tomblgbee  Rivers.  The  land  was  rich  for 
growing  cotton,  but  most  other  crops  re- 
mained untried. 

Some  saw  this  as  sufllolent.  In  Itself.  It 
was  a  good  place  for  agriculture,  and  that 
was  enough.  But  others  dreamed  that  some- 
day these  rivers  could  be  developed  to  help 
merge  this  great  Nation  Into  a  truly  united 
country.  Their  dreams  are  coming  true  as 
we  continue  to  develop  Alabama's  waterway 
potential  into  an  economic  and  energy-efll- 
clent  water  transportation  network. 

In  those  early  days,  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  depended  on  agriculture,  and 
most  assumed  It  would  remain  that  way.  And 
why  not?  In  1816,  cotton  was  selling  for  30r 
a  pound  and  there  was  money  to  be  made. 
But  by  1839,  the  price  of  cotton  had  plxinged 
to  9<  a  pound,  wiping  out  the  life  savings  of 
many  plantation  owners,  apparently  ending 
the  future  of  Alabama. 

However,  the  early  Alabamlans  who  were 
unsuccessful  in  farming  did  not  give  in  to 
defeat.  Instead  they  began  to  dream,  and 
soon  their  dreams  developed  Into  sawmills, 
cotton  gins,  prlntlnig  shops  and  tin  shops. 
Others  started  to  search  for  the  mineral 
treasures  which  our  land  held. 

There  were  anxieties  about  the  state's 
financial  security  when  the  new  state  bank 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  collapse,  due  to  the 
national  depression.  A  yellow  fever  epidemic 
hit  hard  at  the  very  lives  of  the  people  of  our 
state. 

A  severe  drought  added  to  the  problems  of 
Alabama  In  the  1830's,  and  one  of  the  state's 
most  developed  cities.  Mobile,  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  huge  fire. 

To  the  non-dreamers,  Alabama  150  years 
ago  was  hardly  the  place  of  time  to  be  start- 
ing a  university.  But  to  the  dreamers  of 
that  day,  the  Image  was  clear.  This  land  and 
lU  people  would  succeed  because  they  be- 
lieved In  themselves  and  In  their  dreams.  It 
was  a  time  to  begin  an  educational  Institu- 
tion to  Insure  their  future. 


It  was  a  meager  beginning,  to  be  suia. 
beeet  with  financial  problems,  administra- 
tive headaches  and  student  unrest.  I'm 
sure  that  sounds  quite  familiar  to  univer- 
sity officials  today. 

The  state  prospered,  as  did  the  new  Uni- 
versity. Then  came  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
state  was  devasUted.  Only  days  before  Lee's 
surrender  to  Grant,  the  University  was  all 
but  destroyed  by  Union  troops.  The  negative 
thinkers  saw  the  end  of  the  road,  but  the 
dreamers  saw  a  new  beginning. 

It  took  Ume,  effort  and  tears,  but  the  state 
and  the  University  were  rebuilt.  Their  dream 
endured  and  It  has  become  our  dream.  To- 
day, our  state  and  this  fine  educational 
InsUtutlon  are  successful  because  of 
dreamers.  Tomorrow  they  wlU  be  even 
greater  because  of  you  and  your  dreams 

Throughout  the  past  150  years,  the  pio- 
neers of  this  land  achieved  greatness  even 
though  they  started  with  precious  little. 
Their  health  and  wealth  were  spent  quickly! 
and  their  achievements  were  slow  to  appear. 
But  they  persevered  and  they  achieved. 

About  a  century  ago,  two  people  were 
bom  whose  accomplishments  are  especially 
significant  to  those  of  »is  In  Alabama.  They 
came  from  starkly  different  backgrounds, 
but  both  touched  our  lives  profoundly. 

One  was  a  girl  born  to  wealth,  100  years 
ago  In  Tuacumbla.  She  began  to  live  a 
normal  life.  However,  she  was  taken  111  and 
lost  her  sight,  her  hearing  and  her  chance 
to  leam  to  speak.  A  normal  person  would 
have  lost  the  wlU  to  live,  but  Helen  Keller, 
robbed  of  three  of  life's  most  important 
gifts,  still  could  dream.  Her  dreams  and  her 
achievements  are  an  in^>lratlon  to  us  all. 
The  other  child  was  bom  to  slavery  a 
lltue  more  than  lio  years  in  Missouri.  He 
and  his  mother  were  stolen  by  night  raiders 
and  he  was  brought  back  by  his  master  for 
the  price  of  a  race  horse.  It  was  hardly  an 
impressive  beginning. 

But  George  Washington  Carver  had  a 
dream  which  he  fulfiUed  by  bringing  im- 
proved agriculture  to  the  South.  Working  at 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  Carver 
pioneered  many  crops  grown  In  Alabama 
today.  These  crops  and  their  by-products, 
have  made  our  sUte  a  rich  and  versatUe 
agricultural  producer  and  exporter.  In  fact. 
Alabama  Is  the  second  largest  producer  of 
peanuts  In  the  country. 

Yes,  one  person  with  a  dream  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  change  life.  And  with  each 
new  generation  come  new  challenges,  new 
opportunities,  and  new  people  to  meet  them. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  century,  two 
young  men  entered  this  University  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  leam  and  to  dream. 
Neither  had  any  assurance  of  success,  but 
both  wanted  to  take  a  chance.  Money  was 
tight  and  their  meager  finances  were  soon 
spent. 

Both  sought  work  and  found  It,  shoveling 
coal  at  the  University's  steam  plant,  begin- 
ning at  4:00  a.m.  each  day.  They  worked 
hard  and  studied  harder.  They  received  their 
diplomas  and  went  their  separate  ways  to 
tackle  life's  problems  with  ambition,  desire, 
an  education  and  their  dreams. 

One  of  them  was  John  Sparkman,  and 
his  dream  carried  him  to  an  illustrious 
career  In  Congress. 

Of  his  many  accomplishments,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  is  that  he  refused  to 
accept  the  fact  that  this  Nation  could  not 
provide  enough  homes  for  lu  people.  Instead, 
he  worked  to  write  legislation  which  would 
spur  the  housing  industry,  and  which  would 
make  It  easier  for  American  families  to  pur- 
chase homes. 

The  other  young  man  who  shoveled  coal 
along  side  John  U  now  80  years  old,  but  he's 
not  retired.  In  fact,  he's  not  even  slowing 
down.  His  name  U  Claude  Pepper.  Ptor  14 
years  he  served  as  a  US.  Senator  from  Florida. 
And  for  the  past  18  years,  he  has  represented 
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his  Congressional  District  in  the  UA  House 
cf  Representatives. 

His  career  U  equally  Impressive,  and  at 
an  age  when  mo3t  people  already  have  been 
retired  for  IS  years,  Claude  Pepper  U  still 
working  hard  to  achieve  his  dream.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
he  l3  helplnj  this  Nation  make  use  of  the 
tremendous  potential  which  Is  to  be  found 
In  our  Older  Americans. 

Both  of  these  me  i  had  dreams,  and  both 
dedicated  themselves  to  seeing  thoss  dreams 
come  true. 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  among  the  fine 
men  who  are  receiving  honorary  doctorates 
tcday.  Their  contributions  to  life  have  been 
very  Important  to  us  all.  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  share  this  honor  with  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  Howell  Hefiln.  Since  the 
days  when  we  were  classmates  here  at  the 
University,  I  have  always  had  the  highest 
re?pect  for  Howell  Hefiln. 

Graduates,  your  opportunities  are  bound- 
less because  of  the  achievements  of  those 
before  you.  And  so,  your  responsibilities  are 
even  greater. 

When  this  University  was  just  beginning, 
la  the  1830's,  a  Frenchman  visited  our  young 
land,  and  observed  these  new  people  called 
Americans.  His  observations  of  our  country- 
man at  that  time  are  still  quite  applicable 
to  Americans  of  the  1980's. 

Michael  Chevalier  wrote  of  an  American, 
that.  "He  Is  always  in  the  mood  to  move 
on.  ...  He  must  go  and  come,  tie  must 
stretch  his  limbs  and  keep  his  muscles  in 
play.  When  his  feet  are  not  la  motion,  his 
fingers  must  be  In  action.  ...  He  must  be 
whittling  a  piece  of  wood,  cutting  the  back 
of  his  chair,  or  notching  the  edge  of  the 
table,  or  his  Jaws  must  be  at  work  grinding 
tobacco.  He  always  has  something  to  do." 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  men  and  women 
of  America  today.  And  It  wlU  be  true  150 
years  from  now,  as  well. 

We  have  something  to  do.  We  have  causes 
to  fight  for,  and  problems  to  solve.  We  have 
buildings  to  construct,  discoveries  to  make, 
theories  to  prove  and  people  to  help. 

And  now  you  people  are  ready  to  start 
moving.  You  have  dreams  to  dream  so  that 
we  might  go  about  making  America  what  it 
win  yet  become. 

Congratulations,  and  may  all  of  your 
dreams  come  true.# 


NATIONAL  MARITIME  DAY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  will  observe  National  Mar- 
itime Day  this  Friday,  May  22.  Only  30 
years  ago.  we  would  have  marked  this  day 
with  a  celebration. 

Today,  we  must  acknowledge  with  sad- 
ness that  in  Just  three  decades,  the 
world's  largest  merchant  fleet  has  dimin- 
ished to  11th  in  size  and  8th  in  tonnage. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, the  decline  of  the  fleet  is  readily 
apparent.  Most  of  the  cargo  that  moves 
in  and  out  of  our  ports  is  carried  by  ships 
of  other  nations. 

These  figures  provided  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  1979  tell  the  story 
graphically : 

VS.-    Foreign- 
Port  flag  flag 

Portland 10  433 

Astoria S3  27 

Coos  Bay s  81 

In  proclaiming  Maritime  Day,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  noted : 


The  maritime  industry  hat  been  a  key 
contributor  to  our  economic  strength  and 
security  since  our  Nation  was  founded.  Its 
continued  growth  and  prosperity  Is  necessary 
for  the  economic  renewal  we  all  seek. 

When  we  see  figures  such  as  those  for 
my  own  State,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  ahead  of  us.  Ten 
years  ago,  I  participated  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  which  had  as  its  goal  the  construc- 
tion of  300  ships.  The  goal  of  building 
those  ships  in  a  decade  has  not  been  met. 
And  today,  foreign  vessels  with  cargo 
enter  our  ports  six  times  for  every  one 
entry  by  a  U.S.-flag  ship.  Foreign  ships 
now  carry  96  percent  of  our  oceanbome 
trade. 

Tht  news  is  not  all  bad.  however.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Slade  Gorton,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  is  mov- 
ing forward  to  consider  new  initiatives  to 
build  our  Nation's  merchant  fleet.  Both 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion have  completed  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  1982  maritime  authorization  bill 
which  reflects  the  President's  budgetary 
goals  for  the  coming  year.  And  we  al- 
ready have  submitted  a  lengthy  list  of 
policy  questions  to  the  President.  I  hope 
the  replies  will  assist  the  Congress  in 
drafting  new  and  constructive  maritime 
policies. 

Maritime  Day  commemorates  the  same 
date  in  1819  when  the  SS  Savannah  be- 
gan the  first  steamship  trans-Atlantic 
voyage.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  ofiF  when  we  can  observe  that  voyage 
with  pride  in  a  merchant  fleet  restored 
to  its  former  world  status. 

To  mark  National  Maritime  Day,  the 
Jmnt  Maritime  Congress,  an  association 
of  ship-operating  companies  engaged  in 
oceanbome  trade,  has  issued  "A  State 
of  toe  Industry  Report."  TTie  report  pro- 
vides toe  Congress  with  a  substantive 
overview  ot  the  industry's  conditicm.  one 
that  must  be  reversed  if  toe  United 
States  is  to  remain  a  secure  and  eco- 
nomically strong  Nation.  I  submit  this 
report  for  toe  Record. 
Tlie  report  follows: 

Thk  vs.  MxacBAirr  Maum 

I  "America  is  a  maritime  nation.  Yet  our 
maritime  industry  is  at  a  critical  stage  .  .  . 
as  the  chief  guarantor  of  freedom  of  the 
Weatem  World,  the  U.S.  Is  in  dire  need  of  a 
rational,  reasonable  and  effective  maritime 
policy.  .  .  .  Let's  begin  to  move  today  ...  to 
put  America  bade  In  the  captain's  chair  of 
the  world  maritime  powers."— Ronald  Rea- 
gan. August  19,  1980.1 

NaUonal  Maritime  Day  (May  23,  IMl) 
commemorates  the  first  transatlantic  croaa- 
Ing  of  a  steam-powered  oommrerdal  ship.  Uie 
1819  voyage  of  the  SS  Savannah  from  the 
Georgia  port  of  the  same  name. 

Since  the  mld-lSOO's,  the  United  States 
has  led  the  world  In  the  devriopment  of 
efficient  ships  to  carry  our  Nation's  trade 
with  other  countries. 

Americans  designed  the  great  and  fast 
Clipper  ships  which  pUed  the  oceans  for  dec- 
ades in  tlM  Nineteenth  Century. 

TtM  ooal-fired  Savannah  showed  the  worid 
that  no  longer  would  ocean  trade  be  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  the  wind.  Ships  could 
meet  Ume  acbedulea,  provide  reliable  aervioe. 


The  Amerlcan-bullt  USB  United  Statea, 
which  carried  passengers  on  world  milana 
from  1S62  to  1909,  sUU  holds  a  transatlantic 
speed  record. 

During  the  mld-l950's  VS.  ingenuity  led 
the  world  again  with  the  design  of  container 
ships  that  revolutionized  cargo  transporta- 
tion. Cargo  once  stowed  pleconeal  in  a 
ship's  hold  could  now  be  packed  in  uniform 
containers  for  time-efficient  loading  and  un- 
loading In  specially  designed  container  ahlpa. 
Contalnerization  had  ripple  effecta 
throughout  the  transportation  industriea  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations.  Cargo 
at  an  inianti  manufacturing  plant  can  now 
be  loaded  in  a  container  and  carried  "piggy- 
back" by  rail  and/or  truck  to  a  port  for 
loading  onboard  ship.  Without  ever  being 
unpacked  en  route,  the  container  can  be 
carried  to  an  Inland  location  overseas.  With 
ocean  carriage  as  Its  heart,  UB. -conceived 
intermodal  cargo  handling  has  improved 
tranqiortation  productivity  and  cargo  ae- 
cAirity. 

American  imagination  met  a  new  challenge 
In  the  I970's  with  the  creation  of  safe  and 
dependable  Uquid  natural  gas  (LNG)  car- 
riers. Once  safe  passage  is  secured  from  the 
frozen  Arctic,  UB.-flag  LNG  ships  will  pro- 
vide year-round  carriage  of  Alaskan  North 
Slope  natural  gas  that  will  aid  the  Nation 
In  reaching  long-sought  energy  independ- 
ence. 

roT  the  future,  American  companies  have 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
ocean  mining  technology  that  wUl  provide 
United  States  business  and  mUltary  with 
essential  and  strategic  minerals  from  the 
ocean's  floor  that  are  now  supplied  by  for- 
eign sources,  many  of  which  are  unreliable. 
Active  research  Is  underway  today  by 
Americans  to  design  and  buUd  Boating 
plantsblpe  that  wUl  provide  an  tinendlng 
source  of  poUutlon-free  electrical  energy 
created  by  generators  powered  by  changing 
ocean  temperatures. 

VS.  Innovation  in  ship  design  and  pro- 
ductivity has  been  matched  with  gains  in 
maritime  labor.  From  often  shaky  begin- 
nings during  the  last  century,  American 
maritime  labor  unions  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  make  certain  that  the  men  and 
women  who  saU  the  oceans  imder  the  VS. 
flag  receive  pay  and  benefits  commensurate 
with  their  landed  counterparts.  The  result: 
a  stable  workforce  of  officers  and  crews  to 
operate  UB.-flag  ships. 

The  combined  work  of  maritime  Ulxnr  and 
management,  together  with  government  sup- 
port baa  led  to  the  development  of  the 
world's  highest  standards  of  ship  safety 
and  cargo  security.  The  United  State*  has 
created  a  body  of  law  and  regxiUUons  which 
forms  the  standards  on  which  other  nations 
and  the  wtu'ld  community  have  based  many 
of  their  efforts  to  improve  safety  and  health 
of  seafaring  personnel  and  provide  for  safe 
carriage  of  hazardous  cargoes. 

National  Maritime  Day  also  commemo- 
rates the  contributions  of  Uie  American 
Merchant  Marine  to  our  nation  dining  times 
of  war.  Since  the  Revolutionary  War.  Am«- 
ican  commercial  vessels  have  provided  eaaen- 
tlal  sealift  support  in  every  conflict  in  whldi 
our  Nation  has  been  engaged.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  degree  of  that  support  hss  mir- 
rored the  condlUon  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
During  World  War  II  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans manning  commercial  vessels  lost  their 
Uves  as  they  carried  cargoes,  first  to  a  war- 
ravaged  England  and  then  in  support  of 
Allied  forces  foUowlng  Pearl  Harbor.  Indeed. 
Bterchant  Marine  casualties  were  second  only 
to  those  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
U  there  U  one  criUcal  and  singular  tliread 
which  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  Na- 
tion's maritime  heritage,  it  is  our  neglect  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  during  times  of  peace. 
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only  to  turn  to  it  u  on*  would  »  forgottan 
rtUtlv*  wbo  la  needed  when  a  family  crlata 
blta. 

Tb*  crlala  production  of  Liberty  and  Vic- 
tory ahlpa  during  World  War  II  limply 
■bowad  onoa  acaln  ttaat  tba  Nation  bad  faliad 
to  TT*^ "«*«*"  an  adequate  conunerdal  fleet 
during  peace  to  meet  tbe  needa  of  war.  Dur- 
ing Kflcaa  and  Vietnam  the  U.S.  commercial 
Haat  waa  ao  decimated  ttaat  tbe  military  bad 
to  prata  motbballed  World  War  n  cargo  stalpa 
into  aarrloe  to  carry  aamntlal  cargoea  to  aup- 
port  our  military  forcea  In  tboae  confllcta. 

Aa  tbe  lOaO's  open,  raw  atatlattca  paint  a 
chilling  portrait  of  continued  neglect  tbat 
will  aae  our  Nation  atrlpped  almoat  bare  of 
critical  aeaUft  capacity  abould  Americana  be 
called  again  to  aupport  our  alllea  in  armed 
oonlUot   or   aboulder   tbe   btirden   alone   to 


back  In   tbe  captain*!  cbalr  of  tbe  world 
maritime  powers."  # 


Aa  Burap*  and  Aala  recovered  from  World 
War  n.  and  commodlty-rlcb  Third  World 
nft*'"^T  devaloped  tbelr  natural  reaourcea, 
world  oceanbome  trade  exploded. 

Tbe  United  SUtea,  wbleb  baa  led  tbe  world 
In  ablp  rtiMign  and  InnoTatlon,  baa  permitted 
Ita  mercbant  fleet  to  langulab  as  other  na- 
tlona  have  captured  cargo.  Today.  U.S.-flag 
ablpa  carry  little  more  than  4  percent  of  U.S. 
ooeanbome  trade. 

In  IBOO,  aa  now,  the  United  Statea  waa  tbe 
largest  alngle  generator  of  world  trade.  Tbe 
Nation  posaeaeed  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of 
carrying  a  slaeable  portion  of  Its  trade  with 
other  nations. 

As  tbe  1960*8  opened,  the  VS.  maritime 
fleet  stood  nun>ber  one  in  both  fleet  slae  and 
capacity.  Today,  the  U.S.  rests  In  nth  place 
In  fleet  slae.  and  stands  eighth  in  capacity. 

Thirty  years  ago.  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  of  com- 
mercial ocean-going  vesaels  numbered  1.145 
ships,  repreeentlng  32.6  percent  of  the  global 
merchant  fleet.  Today,  the  U^.-flag  fleet  con- 
stats of  S2S  active  vessels  engaged  In  domea- 
tlc  and  foreign  trade,  representing  3.4  per- 
cent of  world  shipping  capacity. 

Tbe  U£.  has  leas  than  30  dry-bulk  carriers 
to  transport  agricultural  commodities  and 
mlnerala.  Tbe  stark  reality  cornea  home  aa 
poUcymakera  realise  tb*t  the  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  la  not  of  aiifllclent  size  to  partici- 
pate In  the  burgeoning  coal  export  trade. 

By  contraat.  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Baatem  Bloc  natlona  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  conunerdal  maritime  presence  In 
tbe  world  to  meet  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary goals.  Paying  substandard  wages  and 
often  engaging  In  cutthroat  competitive 
practices,  the  Soviets  are  vigorously  expand- 
ing tbelr  merchant  fleet  at  a  rate  unprece- 
dented during  peacetime  for  almost  any  na- 
tton. 

The  People*B  Republic  of  China  clearly 
reallzea  the  economic  gains  resulting  from  a 
large  merchant  fleet.  In  recent  years  the  PRC 
has  become  the  largest  buyer  of  surplus  ships 
on  tbe  world  market. 

As  for  develoi>ed  natlona.  Norway,  for  ex- 
ample— with  a  fleet  of  modem  ships  and 
blgbly-pald  crews — earns  approximately  22 
I)ercent  of  Its  precious  foreign  exchange  In- 
come by  placing  approximately  92  percent 
of  Its  fleet  In  tbe  carriage  of  cargoes  between 
ports  of  other  nations. 

Permitting  ships  of  other  nations  to  carry 
SW  percent  of  America's  foreign  trade  erodes 
the  value  of  US.  currency,  the  soundness  of 
which  each  American  depends  on.  Prelimi- 
nary data  for  I97S  shows  that  the  balance- 
of-paymento  defldt  for  shipping  services 
totaled  more  than  $4  billion. 

If  National  Maritime  Day  Is  to  have  any 
lasUng  meaning.  It  will  He  In  tbe  recogni- 
tion that  just  as  the  United  States  has  al- 
lowed lU  merchant  fleet  to  decline.  It  also 
baa  the  wiU  and  capacity  to  "put  America 


ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAX  LAWS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  It  is  » 
pleftsure  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
cosponsors  of  S.  395,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Wallop.  This  legislation  addresses 
some  glaring  problems  and  Inequities  In 
tbe  estate  and  gift  tax  laws.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  caused  largely  by  Infla- 
tion and  they  certainly  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  many  family-owned 
farms  and  small,  family-owned  busi- 
nesses. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  family- 
owned  farms  and  businesses  are  a  comer- 
stone  of  our  economic  system.  They  have 
proven  their  economic  viability  over  the 
years  and,  in  my  opinion,  must  survive 
if  we  are  to  maintain  economic  growth 
and  stability.  In  order  to  insure  their 
survival,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
estate  tax  laws  do  not  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  passed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

With  the  spiralling  inflation  of  recent 
years  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  do  this  since  heavy  estate  taxes 
often  force  small  operations  to  sell  out 
or  liquidate  part  of  their  biddings  Just 
to  make  the  tax  payments  when  transfer 
occurs.  In  many  cases,  even  if  the  farm 
or  business  is  passed  on  the  excessive 
taxation  will  financially  drain  the  opera- 
tion to  the  point  where  there  is  insuffi- 
cient capital  to  continue  a  properous 
operation.  This  Just  does  not  make  sense 
and  I  applaud  the  efr<N-ts  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  to  try  and  change  these  un- 
fair and  unjust  laws. 

The  leglslat'on  I  am  cosponsorlng  will 
make  it  much  easier  and  much  more 
probable  that  family-owned  farms  and 
businesses  will  be  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  making  several  major 
changes  in  the  existing  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws.  First.  S.  395  increases  the 
amount  of  property  that  may  pass  free 
of  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  from 
the  current  $175,000  to  $600,000  and 
makes  a  uniform  10-percent  cut  in  estate 
tax  rates. 

These  provisions  reflect  the  fact  that 
inflation  has  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  estates  and  hence  the  tax  burdens  on 
them.  This  is  most  easily  seen  in  the  case 
of  family-owned  farms  where  vastly  in- 
flated land  prices  make  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  meet  estate  tax  responsibilities 
without  selling  part  of  the  land. 

The  unfortunate  spinoff  of  this  is  that 
often  the  liouidated  land  ends  up  in  non- 
agricultural  uses.  Second,  this  legislation 
would  eliminate  the  so-called  widow's 
tax.  Under  existing  law  a  surviving 
simuse  is  allowed  an  estate  tax  marital 
deduction  of  $250,000  or  one-half  the  ad- 
justed gross  value  of  the  estate,  which- 
ever Is  greater. 

Also,  a  marital  gift  tax  deduction  is 
allowed  for  the  first  $100,000  in  gifts. 
After  that  a  50-percent  deduction  is  al- 


lowed for  interspousal  transfers  over 
$200,000.  This  legislation  would  remove 
all  limitations  on  the  marital  deductions 
for  estate  and  gift  tax  purposes. 

Consequently,  the  inherent  unfairness 
in  the  existing  law  whereby  spouses  have 
to  pay  inheritance  taxes  on  estates  they 
helped  to  build  and  acquire  would  be 
eliminated.  Third,  8.  395  will  increase 
the  gift  tax  exclusion. 

Current  law  dating  back  to  1943  allows 
only  an  aimual  $3,000  tax-free  gift 
transfer.  This  bill  will  increase  the  an- 
nual gift  tax  exclusion  to  $10,000  per 
person. 

Finally,  S.  395  will  provide  for  simpli- 
fied special  use  valuation  rules.  Congress 
addressed  this  problem  In  1976  and  did 
Uke  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  pro- 
viding for  the  special  use  valuation  for 
estate  tax  purposes  in  situations  where 
property  is  used  in  farming  or  certain 
other  businesses. 

Unfortunately,  these  rules  have  not 
been  of  the  benefit  envisioned  in  1976 
largely  because  of  interpretations  and 
restrictions  placed  on  them.  This  legisla- 
tion removes  these  stumbling  blocks  and 
will  allow  the  special  use  valuation  rules 
approved  in  1976  to  be  truly  useful  today. 

I  firmly  believe  that  S.  395  will  solve 
many  of  the  problems  created  by  exces- 
sive estate  and  gift  taxation  and  regu- 
lation. It  will  guarantee  easier  transfer 
of  family  farms  and  businesses,  insure 
agricultural  use  of  agricultural  lands, 
and  spare  surviving  spouses  the  indignity 
of  having  to  pay  for  their  own  hard  work 
and  efforts.  I  can  only  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  on  this  measure.* 


MASS  TRANSIT 


•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the 
value  of  mass  transit  operating  assist- 
ance to  our  cities  and  to  the  vitality  of 
the  Nation*s  econmny.  Almost  overlooked 
in  these  analyses  has  been  the  upward 
pressure  that  the  elimination  of  such 
assistance  would  have  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  the  resultant  increased 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  caused 
by  programs  pegged  to  the  CPI. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  and 
memorandum  from  former  Mayor  Abra- 
ham D.  Beame  of  New  York  City.  Mayor 
Beame  raises  this  issue  in  a  character- 
istically cogent  and  straightforward 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  all  ben- 
efit from  Mayor  Beame's  counsel.  His  Is 
knowledge  gained  from  over  33  years  of 
public  service,  serving  as  the  Nation's 
largest  city's  comptroller  for  8  years 
until  his  election  as  mayor  in  1973.  The 
making  of  sound  public  policy  has  been 
a  passion  with  Mayor  Beame  through- 
out his  career.  His  memo  reveals  how 
actions  taken  in  one  area  may  have  un- 
intended effects  in  another.  We  will  do 
well  to  heed  his  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mayor 
Beame's  letter  of  April  15,  1981,  and  its 
accompanying  memo  "Dropping  Transit 
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Subsidlea — ^A  Penny  Wise.  Pound  FooUsh 
Policy*'  be  i»lnted  In  the  Rscou. 
The  material  follows: 

AaaAHAM  D.  Bkakk. 

Neto  York.  N.T..  April  IS,  IMl. 
Hon.  Patsicx  Motniman, 
The  AiuaeU  Office  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Pat:  I  have  been  following  tbe  news 
reports  of  the  varioua  bearinga  on  tbe  pro- 
poeed  Reagan  budget  cuta  affecting  maaa 
transit  operating  subsidies. 

In  none  of  these  reports  or  bearings  do  I 
have  a  recollection  of  having  read  of  tbe  ef- 
fect of  the  cut  m-  elimination  of  operating 
subsidies  on  the  Increases  it  wotild  cause  in 
the  federal  budget.  Becauae  of  the  tle-ln  of 
the  CPI  and  the  indexed  entitlement  pro- 
grams. I  am  attaching  a  memo  on  this  sub- 
ject outlining  the  thought  that  I  bad  In 
mind.  Perhaps  It  can  be  uaeful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  D.  Bkaiix. 


DaoppiNG  TaANsrr  Ofoatino  Snaamnca — A 
PxNNT  WISE.  PouNn  Foolish  Pouct 

Win  the  proposed  abandonment  of  transit 
operating  subsidies  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment result  in  a  cut  in  tbe  budget?  I  don't 
think  so.  On  the  contrary.  It  could  even 
cause  an  increase  in  tbe  budget. 

How  Is  this  possible?  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that,  unless 
states  and  local  governments  fUl  In  the  sub- 
sidy vacuum  resulting  from  Federal  with- 
drawal, there  will  have  to  be  a  substantial 
fare  increase.  Such  Increase  wlU  cauae  an  Im- 
portant Impact  on  the  coat  of  tranaportatlon, 
and  thus,  an  Increase  In  tbe  consumer  price 
index  (CFT). 

Everyone  knows  that,  when  tbe  CPI  In- 
creases there  is  an  automatic  built-in  in- 
crease in  tbe  Federal  budget  because  of  ex- 
isting laws  involving  entitlement  programs 
and  requiring  increased  payments  under 
such  programs.  These  Include  social  security. 
mUltary  pensions,  etc.  Furthermore,  defense 
and  other  contracts  contain  escalation 
clauses  tied  into  the  CPI.  These  automatic 
Increases  can  offset,  and  may  even  exceed, 
tbe  savings  from  the  dropping  of  transit  op- 
erating subsidies.  It  has  been  estimated  tbat 
tibout  (200  biUioti  lu  Federal  spending  Is  In- 
dexed to  the  CPI. 

I  have  a  hazy  recollection  that,  in  1074. 
when  I  began  a  campaign  for  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  operating  expenses  (see  below)  it 
was  estimated  that  an  increase  in  New  Tork 
Cltys  fare  alone  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  in  CPI  Increases  than  tbe  coat 
of  the  subsidy. 

Aside  from  the  effect  on  tbe  Federal 
budget,  there  are  other  disadvantageous  ef- 
fects of  such  a  policy.  Who  Is  bit  most  by 
such  action?  The  workers  and  tbe  poor,  who 
can  least  afford  it.  The  workers  cannot  avoid 
this  extra  coat  if  they  want  to  get  to  work 
and  keep  their  jobs.  Tbe  employer,  too.  Is 
affected.  Increased  costs  of  getting  to  work 
stimulate  demand  for  increased  wages,  which 
heats  inflation. 

In  1974.  when  the  Ford  Administration  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  a  j>olicy  of  operating 
subsidies  for  mass  transit,  I  initiated  a  cam- 
paign for  a  National  Caucus  of  Business  and 
Labor  to  get  President  Ford  to  change  his 
mind.  I  began  with  a  New  York  caucus, 
headed  by  co-chairmen,  WUllam  EUinghaus. 
then  President  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co..  and  Harry  Van  Arsdale,  President  of  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  CouncU.  More  than 
150  New  York  biisiness  and  labor  leaders 
Joined  this  crusade.  The  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  wholeheartedly  supported  this  effort. 
Among  them  was  Mayor  Nell  Ooldschmidt  of 
Portland.  Oregon,  who  became  Secretary  of 
Trans[>ortatiob  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. Mayor  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit  en- 
listed the  support  of  Henry  Ford,  who  acted 
as  Chairman  of  this  caucus. 


We,  then,  arranged  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Ford,  at  which  were  present  the  mayors 
of  tbe  the  major  cities.  Henry  Ford.  Harry 
Van  Aradale,  and  others.  After  much  dis- 
cussion. In  which  Henry  Ford  made  tbe  pre- 
sentation, the  President  expressed  surprise 
at  Ifr.  Ford's  support  of  maas  transit  oper- 
ating subsidies,  apparently  because  of  his 
automobUe  background.  Henry  Ford  gave  his 
reasons  for  doing  so.  among  which  were  the 
reaaona  aet  forth  above.  There  is  no  doubt 
tbat  it  bad  a  great  impact  on  the  President. 
He  changed  bis  mind  and  supported  operat- 
ing subsidies. 

A.  D.  Bbame.9 


ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    BRADLEY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently our  cidleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Bill  Bradley, 
addressed  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Israel  PuMic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Bradley  cogently  presented 
R  concern  shared  by  many  of  us  that  the 
administration  has  made  a  serious  mis- 
take in  proposing  the  F-15  enhance- 
ment/AWACS  package  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Senator  Bradley  has,  I  believe,  cor- 
rectly defined  American  security  inter- 
ests in  this  region.  I  commend  his  com- 
ments to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

AoDixas  BT  ScNAToa  Bill  Beadlet 

A  few  yesirs  ago.  before  I  was  elected  to 
tbe  United  States  Senate.  whUe  I  was  stUl 
earning  my  living  around  drafty  arenas  in 
short  pants  across  this  country.  I  had  three 
to  four  months  of  every  year  that  were  my 
own,  with  which  I  could  do  as  I  chose.  And 
I  remember  one  of  those  off-seasons  not  so 
long  ago  when  I  took  a  trip  to  Israel. 

On  this  trip  I  was  beaded  for  a  kibbutz  up 
along  tbe  Lebanese  border.  I  arrived  in  Israel 
on  a  Friday  afternoon  expecting  to  be 
greeted  by  some  friends,  but  they  didn't 
show  up.  Everything  was  closing  down  and 
I  bad  to  be  there  by  evening  so  I  rented  a 
car.  I  began  to  drive  up  along  the  coastal 
highway,  a  road  I  am  sure  many  of  you  have 
foUowed.  And  along  that  roadway  there  were 
soldiers  hltch-hlklng.  I  saw  two  soldiers,  one 
man  and  one  woman.  I  stopped  and  asked 
them  to  Join  me.  They  did  and  we  headed 
further  up  tbe  coast  highway  toward  Haifa. 
We  struck  up  a  conversation.  I  asked  the 
woman  what  she  did  and  she  said  she  was 
a  singer  in  the  Israeli  army  and  that  she 
went  from  base  to  base  entertaining  troops. 
And  I  asked  the  man  what  be  did  and  he 
said  he  was  in  computers.  I  asked  what 
kind.  He  said.  "You  don't  need  to  know 
that."  That  set  the  tone  of  our  conversation 
as  we  headed  up  toward  Haifa  along  that 
coast  highway. 

We  talked  about  America  and  about  Is- 
rael: about  the  Middle  East  and  about  tbe 
future.  It  was  growing  dark.  We  passed 
through  Haifa  and  headed  north  and  east 
toward  the  Lebanese  border.  At  a  cross- 
roads, thev  said  "Stop!  We  get  out  here." 

I  said,  "What?** 

They  said.  "WeU.  we  Uve  up  on  the  blU." 
I  said,  "Fine,  it's  been  great  taUing  to 
you,  but  tell  me.  how  do  I  get  to  tbe  kib- 
butz?" And  the  man  said.  "That's  easy:  You 
go  down  the  road  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
and  take  the  second  left.  Then  you'll  come 
aroimd  a  big  curve.  Go  past  three  roads  to 
the  right,  and  take  the  next  left,  and  go  up 
a  big  hill,  and  there'll  be  a  tree.  There  aren't 
many  aroiutd.  Go  down  three  more  miles  and 
take  tbe  second  road  to  tbe  right  and  go 
around  the  curve.  There'll  be  an  entry  way. 
You  enter  and  you'U  be  In  tbe  klbbuts." 


And  I  said,  "WtU,  I  ^predate  ttaat.  But 
tell  me.  could  you  do  it  again,  could  you  teU 
me  again?  Are  you  sure  ttala  Is  the  way?" 

The  man  looked  at  me  and  aald:  "Ttala 
time,  you're  the  lara^,  and  I'm  tbe  Ameri- 
can. Trust  me." 

And  aa  I  drove  on  that  night  to  the  klb- 
buts,  and  in  the  yeara  tbat  foUowed.  I  came 
to  tmderstand  what  be  meant  by  "trust  me." 
First  he  meant  that  America  must  be  worthy 
of  Israel's  trust.  That  means  we  must  never 
forget  Auschwitz.  BablYar.  and  Buchen- 
wald — names  that  are  seared  into  our  oon- 
adencea  to  remind  ua  tbat  ttaere  is  an  inflnlte 
capadty  to  man's  Irrationality  and  Inhu- 
manity. Names  which  have  entered  our 
imagination,  no  longer  through  statistics  or 
pictures  alone,  but  throiigh  literature,  moat 
recently  through  books  like  Badenhetm  or 
The  White  Hotel  in  which  tbe  names,  the 
characters,  and  tbelr  atoriea  become  aymbola 
of  unspeakable  and  sometimes  unfathomable 
evil. 

Being  worthy  of  truth  also  meana  never 
permit  an  Auschwitz  or  a  BablYar  to  happen 
again.  Never.  And  by  that  I  mean  tbat  we 
must  deal  directly  with  terrorism's  threat  to 
tbe  world  by  stopping  terrorists  before  they 
strike — giving  no  harbor  or  rest  to  tboae 
whoae  acts  of  violence  split  apart  tbe  seams 
of  dvilized  society. 

It  also  means  knowing  bow  quickly  aelf- 
righteoua  conviction — anywhere  can  turn 
into  fanaticism  and  how.  if  unopposed,  fa- 
naticism can  leave  a  trail  of  human  destruc- 
tion unthinkable  in  normal  times. 

It  means  that  the  faUure  to  counter  ter- 
rorism immediately  Is  tbe  beginning  of  a 
more  profotind  terror. 

It  m^ana  having  the  awareneos  that  those 
wbo  are  antl-sdence  and  anti-rational  run 
the  risk  of  being  left  with  a  jiunble  of  emo- 
tions that  practically  any  half-cocked  dema- 
gogue can  turn  in  his  direction. 

Finally,  being  worthy,  means  to  recognise 
how  important  the  existence  of  Israel  la  In 
preventing  another  holocaust  and  In  curbing 
anti-semltism  throughout  tbe  world. 

Here  I  would  mention  Jacobo  Ttmerman. 
For  tboae  of  you  who  don't  kno-v  ot  him.  be 
is  an  Argentinean,  an  editor,  a  journalist,  a 
Jew;  who  when  his  son  said.  "Come  with  me 
to  Israel."  he  replied  "No.  Ill  stay  in  Argen- 
tina. I'm  an  Argentinean."  And  as  an  editor 
he  condemned  terror  on  both  the  left  and 
the  right.  He  raised  questions  about  people 
when  they  disappeared — asking  where  they 
went  and  why. 

Jacobo  Tlmerman  was  eventually  deported 
by  Argentinean  authorities  precisely  because 
he  raised  questions  about  people  who  disap- 
peared, yes.  but  .also  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

So  i  say.  without  Israel,  where  would  the 
Jacobo  Timermans  of  the  world  be?  Where 
would  they  go  when  antl-semltlsm  raises  its 
ugly  head? 

So.  to  be  worthy  of  tbe  trust  expressed  by 
the  young  IsraeU  soldier,  we  must  never  for- 
get, never  permit  it  to  happen  again,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  Israel's  power  and  purpose 
in  our  world. 

But  I  think  my  young  Israeli  friend  also 
had  something  else  in  mind  when  he  said. 
"No.  this  time — rm  the  American,  and  you're 
the  Israeli.  Trust  me."  I  think  that  he  meant 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  sur- 
vival. Israel  can't  afford  to  trust  anyone. 
Israel  has  to  be  ready  to  defend  itself.  As  any 
IsraeU  general  wlU  tell  you  or  as  any  Amer- 
ican will  know  who  has  stood  on  the  Oolan 
Heights  or  driven  from  tbe  Jordan  River  to 
the  sea.  Israelis  are  tbe  ones  with  their  lives 
on  the  line.  And  they're  the  ones  who  wlU 
feel  secure.  That  means  that  we.  the  United 
States,  can't  and  shouldn't  push  the  Israelis 
to  accept  an  outcome  that  they  themselves 
don't  feel  secure  lu. 

In  particular,  it  means  we  shouldn't  im- 
pose ourselves  and  out  views,  if  unwanted, 
into  a  negotiating  process  in  order  to  obtain 
a  peace  treaty  in  name  only. 

For  here  it's  good  to  remember  that  just 
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»  f*w  ym  Aco  ^  1B76  Um  Sbttta  and  the 
PiMKtant  of  Ir»q  tlgned  •  pM-»  tr««ty  for 
tb«  oontn>l  and  dlapoclUon  of  tbe  Sbaht  de 
L'Aiab.  That  pleoa  ol  paper  worked — and 
gave  peace  to  aU  parUee— untu  Iraq  decided 
to  InTade  Iran.  With  Israel.  Its  not  a  water- 
way, but  Its  very  survival  that  U  at  stake. 

So.  Just  as  the  young  Israeli's  "trust  me" 
means  being  worthy  of  trust  and  recognising 
the  need  Israelis  feel  for  ultimate  self -reli- 
ance, so  I  think  we  should  see  our  own  In- 
tereeU  clearly  In  the  Middle  East,  a  region— 
at  least  the  Persian  Oulf — that  is  Inherent- 
ly unstable  and  increasingly  encircled  by  a 
Soviet  power  determined  to  alter  the  course 
of  history — their  way. 

First,  from  our  national  security  perspec- 
tive, we  should  thank  Ood  for  Israel:  a 
staunch  friend,  a  democracy  with  a  sophisti- 
cated military  In  agreement  with  all  our 
long-term  strategic  interests  In  the  region. 
We  should  keep  thoee  facts  in  mind  when 
we  w>ntl<1*r  such  things  as  the  sale  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  should 
keep  It  In  mind  when  we  think  about  the 
AWACs  and  the  F-16  enhancement  equip- 
ment. Tou  know,  on'y  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
NATO  have  AWACs. 

As  most  of  you  know,  an  AWAC  Is  a  large 
rotating  radar  antenna  on  the  top  of  a  Boe- 
ing 707  with  a  vsEt  complex  of  computer  sys- 
tems Inatda  which  gives  it  unrivaled  surveil- 
lance capability,  viewing  great  distances  and 
tracking  all  air  activity  within  Its  purview. 
It  has  excellent  capability — not  only  for  early 
warning,  but  for  offensive  command  and  co- 
ordination. It  can  readily  be  turned  against 
any  future  Israeli  defense  efforts. 

AWACs  can  view  virtually  all  of  Israel 
from  SO  miles  within  Saudi  Arabia,  thereby 
strlpgUng  bare  Israeli  defenses.  The  fuel 
packs  give  the  F-16's  greater  range,  enabling 
a  user  of  these  enhanced  F-15's  to  launch 
attacks  on  Israeli  targets  from  bases  deep 
within  Saudi  ArabU. 

The  F-15's,  according  to  the  agreemeat. 
will  be  also  supplied  with  sidewinder  missiles 
capable  of  head-on  attack  instead  of  only 
attack  from  behind.  Combined  with  AWACs 
F-15's,  with  enhanced  distance  capability  and 
sidewinder  missiles,  are  a  formidable  Inter- 
ceptor. P-15's  so  equipped  challenge  Israel's 
air  superiority  In  the  region,  which  Is  Israel's 
moat  Important  strategic  advantage. 

Why  then  are  we  considering  the  provision 
of  theee  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia?  What  Is 
the  administration's  rationale? 

First,  they  say  It  increases  regional  sta- 
bility but.  is  It  really  fostering  stability  to 
provide  Saudi  ArabU  with  thess  weapons 
against  Israel,  our  moct  reliable  ally  in  the 
Middle  East? 

Sure,  I  know  the  Administration  says  that 
well  provide  the  S;iudls  with  the  AWACs  the 
F-15  and  the  enhancement,  aud  then  well 
allow  Israel  the  opportunity  to  buy  another 
16  or  30  F-16's.  With  an  Inffatlon  rate  of  100 
percent  and  an  enormous  percentage  of  their 
national  budget  already  going  to  defense 
that  move  la  no  gift  to  Israel.  More  impor- 
tantly an  arms  race  Is  no  recipe  for  regional 
stability. 

Second,  provision  of  these  weapons  will 
embolden  Israel's  enemies  In  their  efforts  to 
force  their  will  on  Israel.  This  wUl  make 
them  less  amenable  to  a  negotiated  peace 
based  on  a  reasonable  compromise  that  as- 
sures Israeli  survival. 

As  a  result,  confrontations  such  as  the  one 
the  Ambassador  described  tonight  In  great 
detail,  the  confrontation  that  exists  tonight 
over  the  Syrian  missiles  In  Lebanon.  wlU  be- 
come  more   Intractable   and  explosive.   The 

current  tsagteoft  kU  tee  d^ly  Ul^a»«t£  bow 

quickly  a  single  episode  In  the  Middle  East 
can  escalate  into  a  dangerous  Impaaae.  Imag- 
ine Israel's  predicament  today.  If  the  Saudis 
or  the  Syrians  had  AWACs  and  enhanced 
F-16  equipment. 

Third.  If  we  provide  this  equipment  to 
Saudi    Arabia,    the   very   possession    of   this 


technology  makes  Saudi  Arabia  an  even  more 
attractive  target  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

U£.  arms  sales  will  not  successfully  woo 
Saudi  Arabia.  And  even  if  it  did,  pacification 
with  arms  is  a  poor  arms  policy  for  any  super- 
power. 

U.S.  arms  transfer  should  reflect  specific 
U.S.  interest  In  having  the  recipient  possess 
them — as  Is  the  case  with  Israel — and  not 
U.S.  interest  in  having  the  recipient  momen- 
tarily Bsauaged.  It  Is  the  difference  between  a 
mature  relationship  between  countries  where 
you  can  draw  a  line  and  say,  "no,"  and  an 
adolescent  relationship  where  you  are  afraid 
of  what  the  response  might  be.  In  a  mature 
relationship  you  can  say  no  when  interests 
don't  coincide  without  unreal  fears  about  the 
reaction  of  the  other  party.  In  an  adolescent 
relationship  you  say  yes  always  for  fear  that 
you  11  loae  a  friend. 

And,  for  what  purpoae?  The  Saudis  give  no 
indication  that  the  arms  transfer  wUl  win 
their  cooperation  In  establishing  a  Persian 
Oulf  security  framework,  or  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  Arab-Israeli  peace — 
the  two  objectives  which  are  central  to  U£. 
Interests  in  the  region. 

Quite  the  contrary,  the  Saudis  have  re- 
sisted all  suggestions  that  their  new  air  capa- 
bilities would  be  made  fully  available  to  the 
U.S.  should  we  need  them  to  protect  our  vital 
Interests  In  the  region.  And  they  have  de- 
nounced suggestions  that  the  sales  could 
persuade  them  to  help  resolve  the  Palestinian 
question  within  the  Camp  David  framework 
And,  the  real  Irony  is  that  this  sale  doesn't 
truly  offer  the  Saudis  assurance  about  XSS- 
friendship,  which  it  Is  purported  to  do.  On 
the  contrary,  the  meaaage  It  sends  is  that  the 
U.S.  Is  an  unreliable  ally.  Our  actions  would 
offer  a  disconcerting  example  of  how  cava- 
lierly we  regard  the  security  Interests  of  a 
major  ally  such  as  Israel.  How  could  the 
Saudis  expect  to  be  treated  any  better? 

Caving  In  to  Saudi  demands  would  repeat 
the  weakness  we  showed  two  years  ago  con- 
cerning the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
when  the  Saudis  said  don't  fill  and  we  stopped 
filling.  By  once  again  surrendering  our  own 
vital  interest  to  the  insistence  of  a  depend- 
ent client,  we  would  again  undermine  our 
credibility  as  their  protector.  We  would 
again  bring  the  disturbing  news  that  they 
bave  a  "bodyguard  without  a  backbone". 

Nor  would  ttUs  sale,  or  can  thls^sale,  or 
can  these  weapons,  protect  the!  Saudis 
against  a  Soviet  assault — and  the  Saudis 
know  that.  U  the  Sovleu  moved  lln,  we'd 
have  to  be  there.  Therefore,  their  saMA4s  no 
more  than  a  gesture,  adding  little  to  SatHll 
ability  to  defend  Itself  against  the  mo«t 
plausible  threats  to  the  country.  And  even 
worse.  It  could  distract  the  Saudis  from 
security  efforts  to  protect  against  potential 
sources  of  tension   within   the  country. 

Finally,  these  gold-plated  weapons  won't 
buy  oil  the  Saudis  don't  want  to  sell.  Thoee 
who  think  that  planes  and  missiles  will  en- 
tice more  Saudi  oil  out  of  the  ground  are 
deluding  themselves. 

Saudi  production  rates  are  not  determined 
by  U.S.  rewards  or  pleadings.  They  are  deter- 
mined by  Saudi  interests.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
pumping  over  10  million  barrels  a  day  be- 
cause Its  leaders  want  to  regain  control  over 
the  OPEC  pricing  system,  and  because  to 
pump  considerably  less  could  upset  Saudi 
payments  balances  and  development  plans. 
And  even  If  today  Saudi  oil  largesse  was 
in  some  way  related  to  US.  military  largesse, 
there  can  t>e  no  guarantee  that  once  weap- 
on*  contracts  are  signed,  or  these  Items  are 
delivered,  Saudi  production  levels  will  stay 

Wih.  H^ti  pumping  tw«  »re  reversible; 

destabilizing  arms  transfers  are  not. 

Sure.  I  know  what  people  are  saying  about 
the  Saudis  and  oil  production.  I  know  that 
people  say  look  at  the  spot  prices — they've 
dropped  from  $40  to  $33  per  barrel.  Look  at 
the  reduction  In  demand  In  Western  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  Japan — down  by  8%. 


Look  at  OPEC's  share  of  the  world  produc- 
tion— down  from  63%  to  43%.  And  tbeae 
facts,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Saudis  are  losing  their  power  within  the 
world. 

Well,  that  might  be  the  trend.  I'm  not 
convinced,  yet.  But  It  doean't  mean  that 
wars  or  other  crises  in  the  Middle  East  can 
no  longer  disrupt  the  free  world  economy. 
Our  acute  vulnerability  to  sudden  %\xppV3 
disruption  remains  severe,  and  we  must  take 
every  measure  to  protect  ourselves  against 
I's  damaging  effects.  Moat  Importantly  we 
should  stockpile  oil. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  that  after  two  long 
and  hard  years  of  struggling,  I  feel  we  have 
a  commitment  and  money,  now,  to  fill  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  B>eserve.  It  might  not 
have  been  the  way  I  would  have  done  It;  I 
would  have  preferred  financing  on  budget. 
But  clearly  the  oil  is  going  to  fiow  Into  salt 
domes  In  Louisiana  and  Texas.  It  will  be 
available  to  cushion  our  economy  against  a 
disruption  and  the  economic  havoc  it  would 
create.  And  It  will  also  be  there  to  continue 
to  assure  that  we  have  freedom  in  making 
our  foreign  policy.  Rest  assured  I  feel  for 
U.S.  security  there  is  no  better  way  to  spend 
an  energy  dollar  than  to  buy  oil  and  stock- 
pile it.  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  assure 
that  the  Administration  keeps  Its  commit- 
ment. 

So  I  say  that  the  U.S.  must  resist — and 
we  In  the  Congress  must  strongly  oppose — 
these  arms  sales.  In  the  final  analysis  I  will 
oppoae  the  sale  of  AWACs  and  F-IS  en- 
hancement equipment  for  all  the  reasons  I've 
stated.  Not  simply  because  they  are  not  In 
Israel's  Interest,  but  because  these  sales  are 
fundamentally  not  in  America's  interest. 

I  think  that  is  the  clear  conclusion  to 
which  sound  logic  leads.  That  is  the  basis 
on  which  U.3.  policy  should  proceed,  and 
that  is  the  ultimate  meaning  that  my  young 
Israeli  friend  conveyed  at  the  crossroads 
north  and  east  of  Haifa,  when  he  said,  *Tr\ist 
me."9 


AMENDBiiENTS  TO  CLEAN  WATER 
ACT— S,  1274 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching 
environmental  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  lias  been  the  construction 
grant  program  which  assists  States  tmd 
communities  in  reducing  the  pollution  of 
our  Nation's  waters.  Since  1972  Congress 
has  appropriated  more  than  $31  billion 
for  this  purpose.  Through  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  we  have 
funded  approximately  18.200  projects  of 
all  types,  of  which  6,800  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Together  with  the  great  advsmces 
made  by  industry  in  assuming  its  share 
of  our  commitment  to  water  quality  im- 
provement, we  can  now  see  significant 
reductions  in  pollution  throughout  the 
country.  Rivers  that  once  were  consid- 
ered too  polluted  to  support  life  are  again 
the  homes  of  active  sport  fish.  Lake  Erie, 
at  one  time  referred  to  as  virtually  a 
dead  lake,  has  begun  a  dramatic  come- 
back. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
until  our  commitment  to  the  American 
people  Is  fulfilled.  The  continuation  of 
this  effort  will  require  an  ongoing  Fed- 
eral Involvement  but  it  also  means  that 
we  must  examine  the  Federal  program 
and  the  way  In  which  it  is  carried  out. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  will  begin  this  process  next 
month  with  an  extensive  series  of  hear- 
ings. We  want  to  examine  objectives  of 
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the  program  but  we  also  want  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  functioning  properly  to 
meet  these  objectives.  One  has  only  to 
have  read  a  recent  series  of  articles  in 
the  Washington  Post  to  know  that  there 
have  been  incorrect  decisions,  and  mis- 
caluations  in  the  execution  of  the  water 
pollatlon  control  program.  Emphasis 
may  have  been  placed  on  the  defects  In 
the  program  with  little  attention  given 
to  its  positive  acliievements,  but  we  know 
that  there  are  real  problems  and  we  in- 
tend to  work  for  their  solution. 

The  administration  of  President  Rea- 
gan shares  our  concern  and  has  proposed 
legislation  to  bring  about  certain  re- 
forms. I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in  the 
introduction  of  legislation  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  which  also  proposes  modi- 
fications in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  To- 
gether with  Senator  Chafee,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
mental Pollution,  and  Senator  Stafford. 
chairman  of  our  committee,  we  present 
this  proposal  as  a  basis  for  legislative 
action  to  assure  the  continued  integrity 
and  progress  of  our  clean  water  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  introducing  this 
legislation  and  I  do  so  to  bring  these 
issues  before  the  Congress  and  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  forum  for  action.  I  must 
state,  however,  that  I  have  reservations 
about  a  limited  number  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  It  is  mv  IntenUon  to 
work  within  the  committee  to  help  re- 
solve these  and  other  issues  In  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner. 

I  recognize  the  practical  necessity  to 
reduce  the  number  of  categories  for 
which  Federal  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able. It  is  inevitable  that  less  money  will 
be  available  for  the  construction  grant 
program  in  the  years  ahead.  The  Presi- 
dent has  propnsed  a  funding  level  of  $2.4 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  bill  we 
introduced  pt-ovides  that  amount  for 
each  of  the  next  4  years. 

If  the  overall  program  Is  to  continue 
progress  toward  water  quality  goals,  we 
must,  therefore,  reduce  the  number  of 
eligible  categories.  I  am  very  concerned, 
however,  about  the  proposed  elimination 
of  collector  sewers  as  a  category  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance.  This  eligibility 
was  a  major  Issue  in  development  of  the 
1976  amendments  and  I  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  so  again.  Many  commimitles — 
In  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere — simply 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  build  the 
collector  systems  to  transport  sewage  to 
main  lines  and  then  to  treatment  plants. 
Without  them  there  Is  no  justificatlMi 
for  communities  to  construct  treatment 
plants.  The  cause  of  clean  water  is, 
therefore,  retarded.  I  will  raise  this 
ouestion  when  the  committee  considers 
this  legislation  and  I  am  confident  that, 
as  we  did  in  1976,  we  will  produce  a 
workable  compromise  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  total  program  but  does  not 
restrict  the  ability  of  communities  to 
partlGliMite  In  it. 

I  will  also  carefully  explore  the  pro- 
posed changeB  in  the  financing  of  steps  I 
and  n  planning  for  sewage  treatment 
projects.  In  the  past  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  provided  these  funds,  but  it  Is 
now  proposed  that  they  be  the  resp<R)si- 


bility  of  the  communities.  Under  the  bill, 
these  planning  expenses  would  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  communities  upon  final  ap- 
proval of  the  budget.  Again,  we  must  not 
work  a  hardship  on  small  communities 
and  those  with  limited  local  resources. 

I  am  pleased  with  and  fully  support 
provisi(His  of  the  bill  intended  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  innovative  and  alternative 
treatment  systems.  The  committee  has 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  this 
question  in  past  years  and  I  believe  that 
the  existing  act  provides  a  basis  for  prog- 
ress in  developing  and  installing  systems 
adapted  to  the  support  needs  of  small 
communities  or  scattered  populations. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  as 
much  use  of  this  program  as  I  had  hoped 
for  or  anticipated.  We  must  continue  to 
encourage  innovative  and  alternative 
systems,  however,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  introduced  are  intended  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  it  is 
important  to  maintain  an  on-going  and 
productive  construction  grant  program. 
The  legislation  introduced  today  will  en- 
able us  to  address  the  various  features  of 
this  program  and  to  develop  helpful 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  I 
am  glad  to  join  in  its  sponsorship.* 


STRENGTHENING  ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN  THE  GRANT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  ISi.  President,  today,  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported S.  807,  the  Federal  Assistance  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981.  This  legislation 
lessens  the  paperwork  burdens  and  off- 
sets the  high  overhead  costs  associated 
with  the  grant  system. 

The  impact  of  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  effects  of  inflation  means 
that  the  issues  of  federalism  addressed 
by  this  bill  deserve  our  attention  more 
than  ever  before.  I  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
to  State  and  local  governments  is  likely 
to  be  substantially  reduced  over  the  next 
few  years.  Potentially,  S.  807  can  give 
officials  of  State  and  locahties  sasae  much 
needed  flexibility  in  the  use  of  thoee 
Federal  resources  that  do  remain  avail- 
able to  them. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
for  accountability  for  the  efficient  use  of 
these  funds  as  we  increase  grant-in-aid 
flexibility.  One  way  to  insure  better  ac- 
countability is  through  improvements  in 
the  ptticedures  for  auditing  Federal  grant 
programs. 

That  is  why  title  n  of  8.  807  is  so 
important  to  this  bill  and  to  the  entire 
Federal  grant  system.  This  title  requires 
a  single  audit,  once  every  2  years,  of  any 
State  or  local  government  which  receives 
Federal  flnancial  assistance.  The  in- 
tended result  Is  more  efficient  and  useful 
audits. 

Putting  the  single  audit  concept  into 
effect  depends  on  increased  Federal  Gov- 
ernment reliance  on  State  and  local  gov- 
emmait  audits  of  their  own  grant  pro- 
grams. The  audit  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  alone  just  cannot  stretch 
far  enough  to  insure  that  every  grant 
program  is  audited. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  time  and  money  is 
being  wasted  at  the  present  time  on  grant 


audits  that  just  do  not  do  the  job  of  pro- 
tecting Federal  funds.  Each  Federal 
agency  audits  only  its  own  program,  so 
that  no  clear  picture  of  the  flnancial 
management  of  the  organization  receiv- 
ing the  grant  ever  emerges. 

However,  this  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  Federal  audit  depends  on 
the  capability  of  those  who  receive  the 
grants  to  satisfy  the  Federal  audit  re- 
quirements. That  is,  the  audits  must  be 
performed  by  professional  auditors. 

Assuring  the  accountability  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant  programs  depends  on  the  use  of 
qualified  auditors.  By  qualified  I  mean 
those  who  have  met  the  most  stringent 
requirements  of  the  accounting  profes- 
sion by  becoming  certified  public  ac- 
countants. 

Following  is  a  letter  fitrni  Theodore  C. 
Barreaux,  the  vice  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  to  Senator  Dukembercek. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  which  dis- 
cusses the  definition  of  public  accoimtant 
in  S.  807,  title  n.  This  letter,  with  ito 
attachments,  sets  forth  the  raticnale  lot 
the  use  of  this  key  definition. 

I  ask  that  the  material  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Ambucan  Institute  op 
CtMiiriMO  PuBUc  AcoouirrajfTB, 
WaahinifUm.  D.C.,  April  28. 1»$1. 
Hon.  Dsvm  DDmrasxcKR, 
CKairman,   Subeommittee   on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental AffaiTM,   US.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  SnrsToa  DuBKitnaaDt:  Tlie  Amertcan 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountaata 
(AICPA),  the  national  professional  organi- 
zation representing  over  166,000  CPAs  in  the 
United  States,  is  pleased  to  c(»nment  on  S. 
807,  the  "Federal  Assistance  Improvement 
Act  of  1981"  and  S.  45.  the  "Federal  Assist- 
ance Reform  Act  of  1981."  The  AICPA  be- 
Uevea  that  the  goals  of  these  bills,  designed 
to  simplify  and  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  approximately  600  Federal  ssslstancw 
programs,  are  Important  legislative  Inltla- 
tlvea  and  accordingly  ^plaud  and  support 
your  efforts. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  current  language 
dealing  with  who  may  perform  audita,  now 
contained  in  Title  II  of  S.  807  and  8.  46. 
specifically  the  GAO  definition  of  public  ac- 
countants: "The  term  pubUc  accountants 
means  certified  public  accountants,  or  U- 
censed  public  accountants  licensed  on  or  be- 
fore December  31.  1970.  who  are  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State." 
This  definition  supported  by  Congress  and 
the  OAO  for  over  ten  years  is  identical  to 
the  definition  contained  in  a  similar  grant 
reform  legislation.  S.  878.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator WlUlam  V.  Both  in  the  »6th  Congress 
and  oassed  by  the  Senate. 

The  OAO.  after  extensive  study  and  an- 
alysis, concluded  that  only  Independent  pub- 
lic accountants  who  have  demonstrated 
their  competence  by  meeting  the  rigid  re- 
quirements for  becoming  certified  public  ac- 
countants should  be  selected  and  utilised. 
They  also  concluded  on  grounds  of  equity, 
that  certain  noncertlfled  pubUc  accountants 

klrewly  eantluetlBg  nieh  aiidlta.  would  te 

permitted  to  continue  provided  In  general 
that  they  were  licensed  by  a  regulatory  au- 
thority of  a  State  prior  to  December  31, 1970. 
The  issue  of  those  best  oualtfied  to  con- 
duct these  audits  received  substantial  Con- 
gressional consideration  and  was  fully  de- 
bated by  the  9eth  Congress.  Former  Oomp- 
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troUar  Ocnana  Bumt  StaaU  In  »  Noramber 
IB,  1B60  l«tt«r  to  til*  Honorftbla  James  R- 
iTmr  iMUBrmad  tb«  OAO  poalUon  on  the 
iaau*  of  "public  mecountwit*." 

For  your  mformatlon,  we  are  endoelng 
aereral  piece*  of  related  correspondence 
higniUhtiny  the  need  for  consistent  adher- 
ence to  the  highest  standard*  of  demon- 
strated competence  to  ensvire  accomplish- 
ment ot  the  foals  enTlsloned  by  this  legls- 
laUon. 

Sincerely, 

Thsooou  C.  BAiaunx, 
F<e«  Prtid«nt—Wiuhinfton. 

CoMrraoLLn  Oxnxbai.  or 

TMX  nirrrxD  Statxs. 
Washington.  DC.  May  21.  1970. 
BcAiw  or  FBwaAL  DKPASTMurrs  akd  Agencies 
Subject:    Qualifications  of  public  account- 
ants  Tn^^'";  audits  of   federally  char- 
tered,   financed,    or    regulated    private 
crganlxatlons 

Since  IMO  the  position  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  with  respect  to  the  qtiallflca- 
tlons  of  public  accountants  making  audits 
of  federally  chartered,  financed,  or  regu- 
lated private  organizations  has  been  sum- 
marized In  the  following  language. 

"The  accounts  of  the  (enterprise)  shall  be 
audited  annually  In  accordance  with  gen- 
erally accepted  auditing  standards  by  In- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or 
Independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States." 

"Oenerally  accepted  auditing  standards," 
as  used  In  the  foregoing  language,  are  the 
standard*  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
accounting  profession  to  apply  to  audits  of 
the  accounts,  financial  transactions,  and 
financial  statements  of  an  organization. 

The  effect  of  this  language  is  to  recognize 
the  requirements  established  by  the  States 
when,  through  licensing  or  certification  pro- 
cedures, individuals  or  firm*  are  qualified 
as  certified  public  accountants  or  licensed 
public  accountants  and  made  subject  to 
regulations,  disciplinary  measures,  or  codes 
of  ethics  prescribed  by  law.  Although  certi- 
fication arrangements  leading  to  the  CPA 
certificate  exists  In  all  States,  procedures 
for  the  continual  licensing  of  public  ac- 
countants have  been  established  in  only  11 
States.  These  licensing  requirements,  vary- 
ing considerably  and  not  all  of  high  quality, 
are  shown  In  the  attachment  to  this  letter. 

The  above  language,  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  "Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice model  audit  language,"  has  been  in- 
cluded in  several  public  laws  and  in  many 
agency  regulations.  When  this  language  was 
adopted  in  IMO.  the  number  of  organiza- 
tion* subject  to  these  audit  prescriptions 
was  relatively  small  and  the  public's  con- 
cern was  not  as  great  as  it  is  today.  Since 
that  time,  the  number  and  size  of  such  or- 
ganlzatlona  have  multiplied  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  estimated  that  public  ac- 
countants are  auditing  50,000  or  more  such 
audit  organizations  and  the  amounts  of 
money  involved  are  in  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars.  The  public's  Interest  has  become 
Increasingly  great  and  has  caused  us  to  re- 
view the  position  which  our  ofllce  recom- 
mended in  1960  setting  forth  minimum  qual- 
ifications of  public  accountants  whose 
audits,  in  many  cases,  are  important  means 
by  which  the  public  interest  is  protected. 

Our  deliberations  led  us  to  consider,  first, 
the  varying  degrees  of  quality  of  the  States" 
requirements  for  certifying  or  licensing  pub- 
lic accountants  and,  second,  the  adequacy  of 
the  supply  of  qualified  public  accountants  to 
take  care  of  proq>ectlve  work. 

Our  review  of  the  various  States'  require- 
menu  disclosed  a  wide  disparity  in  stand- 
ards. The  one  common  denominator  we  ob- 
served was  the  fact  that  all  States  provided 


for  Issuing  CPA  certificates  to  only  thoae  who 
passed  rigid  uniform  examinations. 

Our  Inquiries  Into  the  adequacy  of  the 
supply  of  public  accountants  was  limited  by 
the  lack  of  data.  We  were  able  to  obtain 
reasonable  estimates  of  the  number  of  certi- 
fied public  accountants  in  the  United  States, 
which  indicated  that  the  number  was  dou- 
bling approximately  every  13  years.  The  esti- 
mated growth  from  i960— from  about  70,000 
then  to  about  112,000  In  1969 — is  reflected  In 
the  following  table. 

Number  of  certified  public  oecountantM 
1960-69  (estimated) 

I960 70,000 

1961 -     78,000 

1963  - 79,000 

1963 84.000 

1964 -- 88.000 

1966 - — - 93.000 

1966 - -     98.  000 

1967     . 101,000 

1968 107,000 

1989 -- 113,000 

This  relative  Increase  Is  certainly  as  large 
as.  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  the  national  economy,  and  of  govern- 
mental expenditures — Federal,  State,  and 
local— during  that  period.  There  is  every  In- 
dication that  the  number  of  certified  public 
ac:ountants  will  continue  to  grow  at  an 
accelerated  rate  over  the  foreseeable  future. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  we 
have  concluded  that,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
only  Independent  public  accountants  who 
have  demonstrated  their  competence 
through  meeting  the  rigid  requirements  for 
becoming  certified  public  accoimtants 
should  be  selected  to  audit  private  organi- 
zations which  are  chartered,  financed,  or  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the  non- 
certified  public  accountants  now  making 
such  audits  should  not  siunmarlly  be  de- 
prived of  this  kind  of  work  but  should  have 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  which  to  qual- 
ify themsslves  as  certified  public  account- 
ants. In  our  opinion,  a  reasonable  period  Is 
5  years. 

During  this  period,  the  head  of  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  programs  requiring  audits 
by  public  accountants  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  accept  nonllcensed  public  ac- 
countants In  those  States  which  do  not  pro- 
vide licensing  Individuals  who  meet  the 
standards  of  education  and  experience  rep- 
resentative of  the  highest  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authorities  of  the 
several  States  which  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing licensing  of  public  accounts.  The  head 
of  the  agency  should  also  have  the  authority 
to  require  either  certified  public  accountants 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  when  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest,  to 
meet  higher  standards  of  education  and  ex- 
perience than  those  required  by  the  public 
accountancy  regulatory  authorities  of  the 
States. 

We  have  recently  recommended  to  the 
House  CoBunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
the  inclusion  of  the  following  language  in 
a  bill  it  Is  considering. 

"Such  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  independent  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants who  ai-e  certified  by  a  regulatory 
authority  of  a  State:  Except  that  for  a  pe- 
riod ending  December  31.  1975,  such  audits 
may  also  be  conducted  by  (1)  Independent 
public  accountants  who  are  not  certified  but 
who  are  licensed  to  practice  by  a  regulatory 
authority  of  a  State,  or  (3)  by  Independent 
public  accountants  who,  although  not  so 
licensed  or  certified,  meet.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary,  standards  of  education  and 
experience  representative  of  the  highest  pre- 
scribed by  the  licensing  authorities  of  the 
several  States  which  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing Uecnslng  of  public  accountants  and 


which  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  ap- 
propriate regulations:  Provided,  that  If  the 
Secretary  deems  it  necessary  In  the  public 
interest,  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
higher  standard*  than  those  required  for  the 
practice  of  public  accountancy  by  the  regu- 
latory authorities  of  the  States." 

We  recommend  that  the  position  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  public  accountants 
set  for  in  this  language  be  Incorporated 
In  regulations  Issued  by  departments  and 
agencies  prescribing  the  qualifications  of 
public  accountants  selected  to  audit  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

CoMPTBoixxa  GENzaAL  or 

THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  IS,  1970. 
Heads  or  Fedeeal  Depabtm  ents  and  Agencies 
Subject :  Qualifications  of  public  accountants 
making   audits   of   federally   chartered, 
financed,   or   regulated  private   organi- 
zations. 
By  our  circular  letter  of  May  12,  1970,  (B- 
148144)   we  advised  you  of  a  change  In  our 
position  regarding  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  may  be  selected  to  audit  federally  char- 
tered, financed  or  regulated  private  organi- 
zations.  The   major   change   from   our   pre- 
viously announced  position  was  that  after 
December  31,  1975,  only  certified  public  ac- 
countants should  be  selected  to  make  such 
audits. 

Since  announcing  this  revised  position  we 
have  received  Information  and  have  had  con- 
sultations which  convinced  us  of  the  desir- 
ability of  making  a  further  revision  In  our 
position.  Instead  of  limiting  such  audits  to 
only  certified  public  accountants  after  De- 
cember 31,  1975,  we  believe  it  equitable  that 
those  licensed  public  accountants  who  re- 
ceived their  licenses  on  or  before  December 
31,  1970.  also  be  permitted  to  perform  such 
audits  after  the  December  31.  1975,  cut  olT 
date.  This  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  ter- 
minating class  of  public  accountants  who 
throughout  their  active  careers  will  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  such  work. 

In  accordance  with  this  revised  position, 
we  recommended  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  In  lieu  of  our  previous 
proposal,  the  inclusion  of  the  following  lan- 
guage in  a  bill  It  is  considering. 

"Such  audits  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  independent  certified  public 
accountants  or  by  independent  licensed  pub- 
lic accountants,  licensed  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  who  are  certified  or  licensed 
by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  the  United  States: 
Except  that  independent  public  accountants 
licensed  to  practice  by  such  regulatory  au- 
thority after  December  31,  1970.  and  persons 
who.  although  not  so  certified  or  licensed, 
meet.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  stand- 
ards of  education  and  experience  represent- 
ative of  the  highest  prescribed  by  the  li- 
censing authorities  of  the  several  States 
which  provide  for  the  continuing  licensing  of 
public  accoimtants  and  which  are  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  aonroprlate  regulations 
may  perform  such  audits  until  December  31. 
1975:  Provided,  that  if  the  Secretary  deems 
it  necessary  in  the  public  Interest,  he  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  higher  standards 
than  those  required  for  the  practice  of  public 
accountancy  by  the  regulatory  authorities  of 
the  States." 

We  recommend  that  the  position  expressed 
In  the  above  language,  rather  than  that  pro- 
posed In  our  May  12.  1970  letter,  be  Incor- 
porated In  regulations  Issued  by  departments 
and  agencies  prescribing  the  ouallflcatlons 
of  public  accountants  selected  to  audit  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

Elmee  B.   Staats. 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 
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CoKpnoixn  OsmBAL  or 

the  UmrB)  Statb*, 
Waahington,  D.C..  May  28, 1B7S. 
Bon.  AamAHAM  Riaicorr, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Oot>emin«iit  Op- 
erations,  U.S.  Senate. 
Deae  Mb.   CKAiaitAN:    We  are  writing  In 
response  to  the  letter  of  February  30.  1974. 
from  Senator  Bam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  then  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eraUons  and  the  Joint  letter  of  July  33,  1974, 
from  Senator  Ervln  and  Senator  Lee  UeteaU. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Report*.   Ac- 
counting and  Management.  Tboa*  letter*  ce- 
pressed  concern  over  our  recommended  pol- 
icy Issued  In  September  1970,  which  stated 
that  alter  December  31,  1975,  only  certified 
public  accountants  (CPAs)   and  those  pub- 
lic accountants  licensed  before  December  31. 
1970,  should  be  engaged  to  make  audits  of 
federally   chartered,   financed,   or  regulated 
private  organizations.  In   1973  we  Included 
this  policy  In  our  "Standard*  for  Audit  of 
Governmental  Organizations,  Programs.  Ac- 
tivities and    Functions"  and  thereby  gave  It 
a  broader  ^^Ucatlon. 

In  making  our  recommendation  on  this 
matter,  we  were  not  unmindful  that  we  are 
not  specifically  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
professional  qualification*  for  pubUc  ac- 
countants to  do  government  work  and  that 
our  recommendations  was  only  advisory. 
The  standard*  In  our  recommended  policy 
become  mandatory  only  when  prescribed  by 
a  statute  or  Incorporated  In  agency  regula- 
Uons,  and  then  only  If  Federal  funds  are 
Involved.  However,  we  recognize  that  our 
recommendation  is  Influential. 

For  the  past  few  months  we  have  been 
reconsidering  the  recommendation  we  made 
on  this  subject.  We  have  now  completed  our 
reconsideration  and  are  presenting  our  con- 
clusion In  this  letter  for  your  Information. 
We  reached  our  conclusion  only  after  the 
most  careful  deliberations  and  after  consid- 
ering a  great  amount  of  material  provided 
to  us  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Public  Accountants. 

Because  this  Is  an  important  matter,  we 
present  l>elow  the  more  essential  facts  we 
considered  and  the  bases  for  our  conclusion. 

EEABONS  rOB  CAO'S  HCVOLVZlfXNT 

Our  statutory  responsibilities  Include  sur- 
veillance over  the  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  Including  those  made  available  to 
State  and  local  governments  through  grants 
and  revenuo  sharing.  Our  responslbUltles 
further  Include  providing  Information  on 
such  expenditures  to  the  Congress. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  we 
use  the  work  of  other  auditors,  including 
that  performed  by  public  accountanU; 
therefore  we  have  a  great  interest  In  being 
sure  that  such  auditors  do  satufactory  work 
for  Federal  agencies  and  for  State  and  local 
govemmenu  Involved  In  administering 
Federal  programs. 

By  Issuing  the  standard*  cited  above,  we 
hoped  to  encourage  auditor*  who  do  work 
for  all  levels  of  government  to  perform  au- 
diu  that  would  be  as  useful  as  possible  in 
aiding  congressional  oversight  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  and  to  increase  Federal  reli- 
ance on  work  done  by  or  for  Stole  and  local 
auditors.  Achieving  such  objectives  requires 
a  high  level  of  performimce  by  auditors. 

Governmental  entitles  provide  some  of  the 
most  diverse  and  challenging  work  In  the 
accounting  and  auditing  field.  Accordingly, 
Government  departments  and  agencies  need 
the  best  audit  skUls  obtainable.  Authorizing 
auditors  who  have  not  demonstrated  that 
they  possess  such  skills  to  render  opinions 
on  financial  sUtements  will  not  provide  the 
public  with  the  protection  It  needs. 

THE   ISSUE 

The  field  of  public  accounting  services  Is 
a  broad  one.  Public  accountonts  often  pro- 
vide bookkeeping  services,  assistance  In  in- 
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coma  tax  matters  and  expert  accounting  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  perform  audlu  that  lead  to 
rendering  opinions  on  financial  stotements. 
Otir  recommendation  relates  only  to  the 
latter;  that  Is,  the  function  of  auditing  fi- 
nancial accounts  and  transactions  and  ex- 
pressing an  (pinion  on  whether  an  organlza- 
tlon'*  Lnanclal  stotements  fairly  present  its 
financial  condition  as  of  a  given  date  and  the 
resulto  of  its  operations  lor  an  accouatlng 
period  ended  on  that  date  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  con- 
sistently applied  or  with  other  specified  ac- 
counting principles  an>llcable  to  the  orga- 
nization.  Nothing   la   our   recommendation 
would  prohibit  unlicensed  or  noncertlfied  ac- 
countants from  providing  bookkeeping  serv- 
ices,   expert   accounting   services,   cw   other 
services  not  requiring  a  financial  audit  lead- 
ing to  an  opinion  on  financial  statements, 
or  from  serving  as   employees  of  qualified 
public  accountonts  who  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  opinions  on  financial  stotements.  If 
the  laws  of  their  Stotes  permit  them  to  do  so. 
The  audit  standards  that  we  Issued  In  1972 
provide  not  only  for  financial  audits  but  also 
for  audit  work  assessing  whether  desired  re- 
sulto are  attained   under  government  pro- 
grams and  whether  funds  are  used  efficiently 
and   economically.   There    Is   no   profession 
which  Is,  by  statute,  specifically  authorized 
to.  or  precluded  from,  performing  audlto  of 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  or  eval- 
uating  whether   desired    results   have   been 
achieved  by  governmental  programs.  Accord- 
ingly,  non-certified   accountonto  and   CPAs 
alike  may  do  such  work.  If  otherwise  quali- 
fied or  capable. 

Therefore  there  are  many  areas  of  account- 
ing and  auditing  in  which  accountanU  may 
render  to  governmental  cUenU.  Our  recom- 
mended policy  applies  to  only  one  area — 
rendering  opinions  on  financial  stotements. 
These  opinions  have  special  importance  be- 
cause third  parties  rely  on  the  professional 
opinions  In  making  Investmento,  such  as 
purchasing  municipal  bonds,  and  for  other 
important  financial  decisions.  The  practice 
of  estoblishlng  standards  for  those  who  per- 
form this  service  Is  analogous  to  what  Stotes 
require  In  other  professions,  such  as  law. 
medicine,  and  nursing.  The  ultimate  ptirpose 
of  such  professional  standards  Is  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  public  who  uses  those 
services. 

BASIS  FOB  OUB  CONCLUSIONS 

F*w  will  dispute  that  governmental  finan- 
cial Btotemente  Include  many  complex  and 
complicated  accounting  transactions.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  highest  type  of  sklUs 
are  needed  to  audit  and  give  opinions  on 
these  stotemenu.  To  be  sure  that  those  who 
undertake  such  work  possess  such  skills  re- 
quires estoblishlng  criteria  to  measure  com- 
petence. 

The  CPA  uniform  examination  was  estob- 
Ilshed  for  this  purpose.  This  examination  Is 
prepared  by  the  American  InsUtute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  Accountonto  and  is  given  semi- 
annually by  each  of  the  60  States  and  the 
DUtrtct  of  Columbia.  Stote  laws  govern  who 
shall  be  qualified  to  take  the  examination. 
It  Is  graded  centrally  for  the  Stotes  by  the 
American  Institute. 

Stote  requlremente  for  noncertlfied  public 
accountanto  differ  widely : 

Seven  Stotes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
do  not  Impose  any  requirement  on  persons 
practicing  public  accounting  and  rendering 
opinions  on  financial  stotemento;  they  do. 
however,  restrict  the  use  of  the  Utle  "certified 
public  accountant"  to  those  who  have  passed 
the  examination. 

Eleven  other  Stotes  license  or  register  per- 
sons In  addition  to  CPAs,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  to  practice  public  accounting  and  ren- 
der opinions  on  financial  stotemento.  If  they 
meet  certain  requlremento.  These  requlre- 
mento  differ  widely  from  Stote  to  Stote.  but 
none  U  as  stringent  as  the  requlremente  for 


becoming  a  CPA.  However,  only  CPA*  may  uae 

that  title. 

The  remaining  33  Stotes  permit  no  one  to 
practice  public  accounting  except  CPAs  and 
those  public  accountonto  who  were  In  prac- 
tice or  who  met  other  stoted  requlremento 
when  legislation  limiting  the  practice  of  pub- 
Uc accounting  was  adopted. 

Because  of  these  divergent  Stoto  requlre- 
mento, the  question  is  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  assure  itself  that  thoae  engaged 
to  give  opinions  on  financial  stotemento  pos- 
sess the  required  skius.  We  believe  that,  to 
the  m«.yimiim  eztont  practicable,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  rely  on  the  stand- 
ards and  qualifications  estobllshed  by  the 
individual  Stote  govemmento.  However,  for 
public  accountanto  other  than  certified  pub- 
lic accountonto.  there  are  no  uniform  re- 
qulremento and  no  effective  regulation  In 
some  Stotes.  For  CPAs  there  Is  a  uniform  ex- 
amination, a  major  portion  of  which  Is  de- 
signed specifically  to  test  the  candidates' 
ability  In  precisely  that  area  of  accounting 
practice. 

Even  though  other  public  accountanto  may 
be  licensed  or  registered,  there  is  no  require- 
ment for  a  uniform  examination.  As  indi- 
cated previously,  seven  Stotes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  permit  individuals  to 
practice  without  any  requlremento.  Requlre- 
mento In  the  1 1  Stotes  that  provide  for  reg- 
istration and  licensing  of  other  public 
accountanto  vary  from  Ohio,  which  requires 
only  that  a  licensee  have  a  bachelor's  degree 
In  accounting,  to  Arizona,  which  requires 
that  a  licensee  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
3  years'  experience  In  accounting  and  that  he 
pass  a  portion  of  the  CPA  examination.  In 
no  case  are  the  requirements  as  challenging 
as  those  required  for  the  certified  pubUc 
accountant,  and  In  no  case  Is  there  as  clear 
a  focus  on  the  candidate's  ability  to  render 
opinions  on  financial  stotemento. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Indiana,  Iowa. 
New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina,  which 
did  not  have  a  class  of  licensed  or  registered 
accountonto.  have,  In  the  last  4  years,  created 
one  for  accounting  practitioners.  However, 
none  of  these  Stotes  permit  these  licensed  or 
registered  accountanto  to  render  opinions  on 
financial  stotemento.  In  fact,  since  September 
1970.  11  Stote  legislatures  have  rejected  pro- 
posals which  would  have  created  a  class  of 
accountanto.  In  addition  to  certified  public 
accountanto.  which  would  have  authority  to 
render  opinions  on  financial  stotemento. 
Consequently,  It  appears  that  many  Stotes 
have  reached  conclusions  similar  to  those 
we  have  reached  on  this  matter. 

About  15,000  public  accountonto  belong 
to  the  National  Society  of  Public  Accoun- 
tonto. This  organization  has  an  accredltotlon 
program  designed  to  estobllsh  the  compe- 
tence of  Ito  members.  We  have  reviewed  the 
examination  used  In  that  program  and  find 
that  It  Is  far  less  demanding  than  the  CPA 
examination  and  far  less  useful  as  a  test  of 
the  candidate's  abUlty  to  render  professional 
opinions  on  financial  stotemento. 

As  we  advised  Senators  Ervln  and  Metcalf 
in  our  letters  dated  August  7.  1974.  we  con- 
sidered the  posslbUlty  of  GAO's  giving  an 
examination  to  test  the  competence  of  ac- 
countanto and  auditors  to  do  government 
auditing.  We  have  since  concluded  that  the 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  far  greater 
than  Ito  beneflte.  The  only  function  that  our 
recommendation  llmlte  to  certlfled  pubUc 
accountanto  Is  an  audit  leading  to  an  opin- 
ion on  financial  stotemento  The  CPA  exam- 
ination Is  designed  to  test  an  applicant's 
knowledge  of  accoimtlng  theory,  auditing 
principles,  and  business  law.  as  weU  as  his 
abUlty  to  apply  such  knowledge  to  practical 
problems — all  leading  to  the  expertise  needed 
to  perform  financial  audlto  and  render  opin- 
ions on  financial  stotemento.  If  we  did  give 
an  examination.  It  would  be  at  least  as 
difficult  as  the  CPA  examination.  Since  th*t 
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•xmrnlnatlon  U  kvallable,  It  would  be  dupli- 
cative to  create  a  separate  examination  for 
the  ■auM  purpoM. 

A  Meond  laaue  brought  to  our  attention  was 
that  there  were  not  enough  CPAa  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  However,  our  Information 
shows  that  there  are  107.000  CPAs  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Institute.  This  Is 
an  Increase  of  33,000  since  1970.  There  are 
perhapa  46,000  additional  CPAs  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute.  (Records  are  not 
readily  available  on  this,  so  the  figure  Is  esti- 
mated.) Institute  records  show  that  its 
members  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
United  States,  even  in  sparsely  setued  States. 
For  example,  there  are  323  practicing  CPAs 
tn  Montana.  33A  in  Idaho,  and  83  In  South 
Dakota.  Moreover.  CPAs  are  accustomed  to 
travtilng  to  do  work  for  clients.  Accordingly, 
we  believe  that  any  governmental  xmlt  that 
wishes  to  engage  a  cerufled  public  accountant 
to  give  an  opinion  on  its  financial  statements 
win  be  able  to  find  one  without  difficulty. 

When  we  Issued  our  recommended  policy 
statement  In  1970,  we  provided  a  5-year  grace 
period  so  that  those  noncertlfled  accountants 
who  wished  to  do  Oovemment  work  requiring 
opinions  on  financial  statements  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  the  CPA  examination. 
The  National  Society  of  Public  Accountants 
advised  us.  however,  that  many  of  Its  mem- 
bers could  not  qualify  for  the  examination 
because  they  could  not  meet  the  ftxperlence 
or  education  requirements  of  the  States  In 
which  they  resided  or  practiced. 

We  have  looked  Into  this  and  found  that 
the  education  and  experience  requirements 
for  taking  the  CPA  examination  and  for  ob- 
taining a  license  to  pracUce  as  a  CPA  vary 
greaUy  from  State  to  SUte.  In  many  States 
there  are  provisions  for  partially  substitut- 
ing experience  for  educational  requirements 
and  vice  versa.  In  others  there  are  provisions 
that  the  State  accountancy  board  can  waive 
some  or  aU  of  the  educational  requirements 
on  the  basts  of  a  special  test  or  other  demon - 
straUon  of  capability  which  meets  the  boards 
standards. 

Por  example,  in  Arkansas  a  candidate  may 
sit  for  the  CPA  examination  if  he  has  a  col- 
lege degree  In  accounting  or  Its  equivalent. 
However,  the  board  may  waive  this  educa- 
tional requirement  if  the  candidate  passes  a 
special  written  examination.  To  obtain  a 
license  to  practice  as  a  CPA  after  passing  the 
examination,  the  candidate  must  have  had  2 
years'  experience  in  public  accounting  or 
similar  work;  however.  If  he  has  a  masters 
degree,  only  1  year's  experience  Is  required. 

A  candidate  who  is  a  high  school  graduate 
with  3  years'  public  accounting  experience 
may  sit  for  the  CPA  examination  in  Okla- 
homa. If  the  candidate  has  a  college  degree  In 
accounting  or  the  equivalent  he  needs  no  ex- 
perience to  sit  for  the  examinaUon.  Once  the 
candidate  paaaes  the  examination,  he  receives 
a  CPA  license.  There  are  no  further  educa- 
tional cr  experience  requirements. 

In  Its  recently  recommended  "Model  Ac- 
countancy BUl,'-  the  American  Institute  of 
Certlfled  Public  Accountants  orovides  for  an 
educaUonal  requirement  of  a'coUege  degree 
for  the  first  5  years  of  the  act  and  fcr  an 
additional  30  semester  hours  of  study  there- 
after. However,  the  proposed  act  also  pro- 
vides that  the  board  may  waive  the  educa- 
tional requirement  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
•ult  of  a  mwdal  written  examination  to 
aacertaln  that  the  candidate  U  educationally 
well  equipped. 

Ptor  those  who  meet  the  above  educational 
reqiarement,  the  Institute's  model  act  rec- 
ommends that  no  qualifying  experience  be 
required.  Porty-two  States  now  have  pro- 
vtolons  which  allow  candidates  without  any 
experience  to  sit  for  the  examination,  if  they 
meet  specific  educaUonal  requirements. 

The  Amertcan  Institute  develoned  the 
niodel   accountancy   biU   for  use  In   a  new 


State  legislative  program  which,  we  were 
Informed.  Is  being  actively  pursued  by  the 
Institute  and  State  CPA  organizations. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  believe  that  In 
most  States  an  accountant  who  has  sufficient 
knowledge  and  training  will  be  able  to  sit 
for  the  CPA  examination  and.  if  he  passes, 
be  licensed  as  a  certlfled  public  accountant. 
In  addition,  as  cases  are  brought  to  Its  at- 
tention when  candidates  are  unable  to  sit 
for  the  CPA  examination  or  to  be  licensed 
as  CPA's  after  passing  the  exmalnatlon.  the 
Institute  replies  to  the  candidates  cltin;  its 
position  on  educational  and  experience  re- 
quirements and  sends  copies  of  the  responses 
to  the  respective  State  boards.  The  Institute 
has  Informed  us  that  it  will  continue  to 
assist  the  individual  candidates  as  much 
as  possible. 

CONCLUSION 

We  believe  it  is  in  the  Government's  in- 
terest that  our  recommendation  remain  un- 
changed. We  believe  also  that,  when  the 
Government  engages  public  accountants,  It 
needs  the  best  qualified  ones  It  can  get.  It 
U  clearly  far  less  costly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  rely  on  the  State-sponsored  CPA 
examination  as  a  means  of  testing  compe- 
tence to  give  opinions  on  financial  state- 
ments than  It  would  be  for  us  or  for  any 
other  Federal  agency  to  administer  a  sepa- 
rate test.  No  other  existing  test  seems  as 
well  suited  to  thU  purpose  as  the  CPA  ex- 
amination. 

Public  accountants  who  do  not  meet  the 
qualifications  we  reconunend  may  do  many 
other  types  of  governmental  accounting 
work.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  audits 
of  efficiency  and  economy  of  operations, 
audits  of  effectiveness,  and  accounting  sys- 
tems design  work. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  or  your  staff  if  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ELMn  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  o/  the  United  Statea.m 


QUOTAS  AND  NUMERICAL  RATIOS 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ADMIS- 
SIONS 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve in  equal  rights,  but  not  special 
rights  for  any  particular  group  of  peo- 
ple. I  hope  that  this  year,  with  the  in- 
creasing interest  our  taxpayers  have 
shown  in  the  legislative  process,  my  col- 
leagues will  consider  the  implications  of 
not  supporting  a  measure  to  eliminate 
an  arbitrary  quota  system  within  our 
largest  Federal  agencies,  and  join  me  in 
support  of  this  idea. 


I  favor  denying  Federal  funds  for  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  which 
give  preferential  treatment  to  minority 
groups.  I  point  out  that  this  idea  was 
accepted  by  my  colleagues  on  July  20. 
1979.  That  vote  showed  the  Senate's  op- 
position to  the  use  of  these  appropria- 
tions for  enforcement  of  quotas  related 
to  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
sex.  either  in  the  administration  of  these 
dei3artment5  or  in  higher  education  ad- 
missions policies.  I  propose  that  we  pro- 
hibit not  only  the  use  of  Oovemment 
funds  for  quotas,  as  we  did  in  1979.  But 
let  us  also  look  at  goals,  numerical  rep- 
resentation, timetables,  and  minority 
ratio  plans.  AU  of  these  flowery  labels 
boll  down  to  one  thing— treating  some 
people  more  favorably  and  others  less 
so  because  of  their  skin  color,  the  nation- 
ality of  their  parents,  or  the  gender  of 
their  chromosomes.  I  propose  that  we 
strike  all  numbers  games  in  Oovemment 


hiring  that  make  some  more  equal  than 
others. 

I  do  not  intend  to  destroy  opportuni- 
ties available  to  people  who  have  suffered 
unfairly  from  discrimination  in  the  past, 
but  to  keep  these  opportunities  from  be- 
ing color-coded  handouts.  What  gives 
our  Government  the  right  to  decide 
which  group  is  the  most  deserving  of 
special  treatment?  And  how  do  they 
make  these  decisions?  Obviously,  blacks 
have  suffered  in  the  past.  I  doubt  that 
anyone  would  argue  with  this  statement. 
But  how  does  one  decide  that  blacks 
need  more  special  consideration  than 
the  Jews,  who  certainly  have  suffered 
outrageously,  or  the  Italians,  the  Irish, 
or  the  Chinese?  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  virtually 
all  of  us  can  genuinely  claim  to  have 
been  discriminated  against  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

I  hear  from  so  many  small  business- 
men who  have  trouble  adhering  to  our 
Federal  guidelines.  They  must  hire  so 
many  of  one  group,  so  many  of  another 
type — and  on  and  on.  As  if  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  have  a  hard  enough  time 
coping  with   Government  interference, 
we  have  the  nerve  to  tell  them  whom  to 
hire.  One  particularly  interesting  story 
came  from  a  businessman  who  owns  a 
small,  say  30  employees,  finance  com- 
pany here  in  Washington.  He  has  told 
me  that  under  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimity    Commission    regulations,    he 
must  hire  a  certain  number  of  minority 
employees.  Now,  out  of  any  number  of 
people  you  hire,  some  will  not  work  out. 
But  he  says  as  soon  as  he  tries  to  fire  a 
minority  employee  who  Is  incompetent 
and  simply  is  not  doing  the  job,  the 
EEOC  starts  an  investigation.  First  you 
are  forced  to  hire  people  who  may  or 
may  not  be  qualified,  he  says;  then,  if 
you  fire  the  incompetent  employee,  you 
will    be    charged    with    discrimination. 
Preposterous.  If  an  employer  is  not  made 
furious  by  the  first  mandate,  certainly 
he  is  embittered  by  the  second  one. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  initial  affirm- 
ative action  plans  were  not  needed.  They 
were— if  only  to  draw  attention  to  a 
problem  that  existed  and  needed  cor- 
rection. But  now  I  believe  everyone  is 
aware  of  the  problem,  and  is  doing  his 
best  to  improve  the  situation.  I  believe 
that  job  applicants  should  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications,  not  their 
ethnic  heritage.  Congress  has  done  its 
duty  and  done  it  well.  But  today,  affirma- 
tive action  is  evolving  into  its  own  variety 
of  discrimination  against  nonmlnorities. 
This  amendment  would  stop  this  evolu- 
tion, and  help  to  preserve  the  original 
intent  of  affirmative  action  laws —  to  in- 
sure fair  treatment  of  all  applicants  for 
employment  and  admission  into  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

When  I  was  president  of  San  Francis- 
co State  University.  I  resented  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  Interference  with  our 
process  of  selection. 

For  example,  we  were  an  urban  tml- 
versity  dealing  with  students,  many  of 
them  working  their  way  through  college 
without  the  kind  of  help  that  we  now 
offer  them.  HEW  people  had  the  nerve  to 
come  and  tell  us  what  social  justice  and 
racial    equality    mean    In    educational 
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terms.  But  we  had  been  working  on  this 
for  decades,  since  the  very  foimdatlon  of 
our  State  college  In  1899. 

We  had  always  been  weighing  these 
problems  In  social  justice  and  racial 
equality.  Indeed,  having  gone  through 
my  younger  years  In  Canada  and  later 
on  here  In  the  United  States  with  a  name 
like  Hayakawa — ^I  know  a  little  about 
racial  discrimination.  Yet,  I  do  not  sup- 
port this  kind  of  preferential  treatment. 
I  use  myself  as  an  example  because  I 
truly  believe  that  people  have  that  right 
to  strive  without  assistance  if  they  so 
choose.  I  would  not  have  had  it  any  other 
way. 

Professor  Coleman  said,  as  Senators 
know,  in  the  Coleman  report,  many  years 
ago,  that  there  were  advantages  to  blacks 
and  whites  studying  together  and  so  this 
gave  great  push  to  the  mandated  Inte- 
gration of  schools.  However.  Professor 
Coleman  more  recently  withdrew  that 
statement  and  said  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  advantage  that  he 
originally  thought  there  was  in  blacks 
and  whites  being  in  the  same  classroom. 

The  great  error  that  our  Oovemment 
has  committed  for  so  long  is  enforcing, 
or  trying  to  enforce,  a  social  equality 
that  can  only  develop  naturally.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  reverse 
this  error  la  Its  hiring  and  advise  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  But  the 
laws  remain  on  the  books  that  require  a 
quota  system,  and  minority  ratio  plan, 
a  goal,  a  timetable,  or  "numerical  repre- 
sentation." What  it  boils  down  to  Is 
treating  some  people  more  favorably  and 
others  less  so  because  of  their  skin  color, 
the  nationality  of  their  parents,  or  the 
gender  of  their  chromosomes.  I  person- 
ally believe  that  all  numerical  considera- 
tions and  quotas  should  be  banned  from 
Government  practices. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Hatfield  has  ap- 
pealed to  ^\s  to  add  only  the  most  urgent 
amendments  to  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  we  are  now  considering.  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  must  expedite  the 
passage  of  H.R.  3217,  and  pass  a  bill  with 
as  few  amendments  as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  that,  I  am  not  In- 
troducing an  amendment  at  this  time  to 
prohibit  use  of  Government  funds  for 
the  enforcement  of  quotas  and  ratios. 
However,  as  we  approach  consideration 
of  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations,  that 
we  keep  this  issue  In  the  forefront  of  our 
debate.  It  is  simply  not  fair  or  equitable 
to  allow  Federal  appropriations  to  be 
used  for  these  discriminatory  practices. 
Quotas  and  numerical  plans  affect  hard- 
working Americans  who  are  too  often 
denied  jobs  because  of  arbitrary  ratios 
and  timetables. 

President  Reagan,  himself,  has  assured 
us  that  his  administration  does  not  sup- 
port racial  or  sexual  quotas  In  employ- 
ment or  education.  We  should  support 
him  in  prohibiting  affirmative  discrimi- 
nation. Let  us  work  together  for  fair 
treatment  of  all  applicants  for  jobs  and 
the  chance  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion.* 


THE  SESIVICE  ACADEMIES 

*  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  wish  to 
bring  an  article  from  Parade  magazine 


concerning  service  academies  to  th?  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  I  feel  that  It 
discusses  some  of  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties at  the  academies  that  are  not  always 
brought  to  llfiiit  before  one  enters,  and 
could  have  a  bearing  on  a  youngster's 
nnal  decision.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
SHOtnj)  TotFB   SoK  OB   Dauchtek  Go   to   a 

SEBVICZ  ACADEICT? 

(By  Peter  J.  Ognlbene) 
Anmapoub,  Jto.— If  you  are  a  parent  with 
chUdren  In  college,  no  one  needs  to  tell  you 
about  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

There  are.  however,  some  15.000  students 
at  five  schocAs  who  receive  free  tuition,  hous- 
ing and  meals.  In  addition,  students  at  four 
of  the  schools  get  a  salary  of  some  $4000  a 
year.  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  the  tab,  which  can 
run  from  (40,000  to  $100,000  per  graduate. 

These  are.  of  course,  the  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen ot  the  nation's  five  service  acad- 
nnlea.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  respon- 
sible for  three;  the  Air  Force  Academy  near 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.;  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  and  the  Naval  Academy 
here  in  Annapolis. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  oversees  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.Y. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  graduates  are 
awarded  bachelor  of  science  degrees  and 
launched  into  well-paid  careers.  Most  alumni 
of  Kings  Point  are  hired  by  American  ship- 
ping firms.  Graduates  of  the  other  four 
academies  become  second  lieutenants  or  en- 
signs in  their  services  and  are  obliged  to  put 
in  a  five-year  tour  of  active  duty. 

Cadets  and  midshipmen  find  nearly  every 
aspect  of  their  lives  minutely  regulated.  They 
must  be  up  at  dawn;  their  academic,  athletic 
and  military  duties  usually  keep  them  busy 
until  late  at  night.  They  need  permission  to 
leave  the  campus  even  for  a  few  hours;  that 
permission,  however,  is  rarely  accorded 
freshmen. 

Because  the  work  Is  hard,  generally  one  of 
every  three  quits  before  graduation.  Some 
flunk  out,  but  most  leave  of  their  own  voli- 
tion. 

"Probably  the  bigest  problem  is  parental 
pressure  on  a  son  or  dau^ter  to  go  to  the 
academy,"  says  Arthur  Athens,  a  senior  who 
coQunands  Annapolis'  Brigade  of  Midship- 
men. 'This  place  Is  not  for  everybody.  It's  a 
tough  program,  and  you  have  to  want  to  do 
It." 

Bear  Adm.  Klnnaird  R.  McKee.  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  Academy,  told  Parade: 
"The  guy  that  we  want,  or  the  girl,  has  to 
have  both  the  talent  and  the  Inclination  to 
handle  the  core  program  In  math,  science 
and  engineering  .  .  .  They  also  have  to  be 
pretty  independent.  We  want  to  teach  them 
how  to  live  In  this  environment  and  yet  keep 
that  spark  of  independence. 

"LOOK   ELSEWHEBB" 

"The  kind  of  guy  we  dont  want  is  the  one 
who  doesn't  want  to  be  a  line  officer  in  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  We  don't  expect  every 
young  person  at  age  17  to  have  made  up  his 
mind,  but  the  guy  who's  already  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  wants  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or 
veterinarian  would  do  well  to  look  else- 
where." 

The  admiral's  remarks  apply  in  general  to 
the  other  academies. 

Summer  training  of  freshman  year  is  as 
tough  as  any  "boot  camp."  The  Air  Force 
Academy  frankly  warns  prospective  cadets 
what  to  expect: 

"Tor  each  of  the  42  days,  there  are  about 
16  hours  of  scheduled  activity.  Basic  cadets 
have  very  little  time  to  call  their  own.  .  .  . 
lit)  starts  with  Unea.  There's  a  line  for 
everything:  turning  in  money  and  personal 


possessions,  flliing  out  all  aorta  of  forma. 
picking  up  iiniforms.  shoe*  and  boots,  and 
a  rtfie.  There  are  more  lines  for  pbyalcal 
examinations,  weighing,  haircuts,  and 
shots.  .  .  .  Each  new  basic  cadet  Is  aaalgned 
to  one  of  the  [training]  squadrons  and  la 
given  a  room  with  one  or  two  cadeta, 
probably  total  strangers.  .  .  .  The  room  la 
clean  and  well-equipped,  but  It's  stark  and 
with  It  come  many  rules  on  how  to  keep  It 
looking  spotless  and  military.  .  .  .  Tremen- 
dous physical  exertion  wlB  be  required  of 
you.  .  .  .  Physical  conditioning  exercise, 
devised  by  officers  and  administered  by  the 
upperclass.  increase  In  difficulty  every  day, 
pushing  new  cadets  hard  for  maximum  de- 
velopment. .  .  .  Basic  cadets  nin  or  march 
everywhere  they  go.  You  must  undergo  an 
obstacle  course  and  a  confidence  course 
which  are  very  tough  and  demanding  phys- 
ically. The  academy  is  weU  over  a  mUe 
above  sea  level  and  the  air  Is  thin  and  dry, 
which  also  takes  a  toU  of  yotir  energy. 
Sometimes  you  may  be  so  tired  you  hurt  all 
over. . . ." 

HONOB   CODZ8  DlFyBt 

All  the  service  schools  have  honor  codes. 
At  Annapolis.  New  London  and  EUngs  Point, 
cadets  wlU  not  Ue.  cheat  or  steal.  Cadets  at 
the  concept  Is  simply  stated:  midshipmen  or 
the  MUltary  and  Air  Force  academies  have 
an  additional  requirement:  they  must  re- 
port the  honor  code  violations  of  their  fd- 
low  cadets.  Thus,  the  student  who  sees  an- 
other cheating  but  fails  to  report  it  is  con- 
sidered to  have  breached  the  code  himself. 
If  caught,  both  would  probably  be  expelled. 

Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  J.  Ooodpaster.  the  B^xpa• 
intendent  of  West  Point,  explains  the  ra- 
tionale: "The  honor  code  Is  not  an  aU-lncIu- 
slve  prescription  for  moral  behavior,  but  It 
does  contain  a  bard  core  of  Irreducible 
standards  central  to  honorable  behavior — 
cadets  will  not  lie.  cheat  or  steal.  Addition- 
ally, the  code  includes  the  fundamental  tenet 
of  self-enforcement — the  requirement  that 
cadets  not  tolerate  actions  of  those  who  fall 
to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  standards  of 
conduct  embodied  In  the  honor  code." 

West  Point  suffered  a  cheating  scandal  in 
1976  in  which  152  cadets  were  found  to 
have  either  cheated  on  a  take-home  exam  or 
faUed  to  report  Clasamatea  who  had.  A  na- 
tional controversy  arose  not  so  much  over 
the  rt4»nniiiMti  of  those  who  cheated  but  over 
those  who  did  not  turn  in  the  vkdaton. 
Breaking  with  precedent,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  permitted  those  dlsmlwwrt  for 
honor  violations  In  197S  to  return  to  West 
Point  last  September:  98  accepted  the 
second  chance. 

Kept.  Thomas  J.  Downey  (D..  N.Y.) ,  at  38 
the  second  youngest  member  of  Congreaa. 
has  been  serving  on  the  Board  of  Vlsltaa  to 
West  Point,  which  oveiaees  the  acbooTs 
operation.  He  finds  the  differences  between 
honor  codes  troubling.  "Honor  is  not  dlvta- 
Ible."  be  says.  "It  Is  an  ethic  that  must  mean 
the  same  thing  to  the  officers  of  each  branch 
of  the  service.  Desperate  views  about  the 
nature  of  honor  should  not  be  nurtured  at 
our  academies." 

In  1974.  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
admitted  female  students;  the  fijrst  wUl 
graduate  next  Jime.  An  act  of  Congress 
opened  the  other  academies  to  women  In 
1976.  So  far.  they  seem  to  be  doing  every 
bit  as  weU  as  their  male  counterparts. 
Academic  standards  are  exactly  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  but  women  are  not  permitted  to 
play  contact  sports  such  as  football  or  wres- 
tling. They  do  compete  with  men  in  marks- 
manship, sailing  and  other  sports.  They  are 
also  developing  their  own  intercollegiate 
teams  to  challenge  other  coUege  women  In 
voUeybaU.  basketbaU,  etc. 

4000  cmrs.  so  onus 

Kathy  Walsh  of  Corry.  Pa.,  is  a  "young- 
ster" (academy  slang  for  sophomore)  and  a 
member  of  the  first  class  of  women  to  enter 
Annapolis.  She  says.  "I  dldnt  come  here  for 
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th«  |V7*>  •*•»  tbougb  mjr  frland*  back  home 
nld.  'Wow — 4000  ml<ia  aad  only  80  women !'  " 
In  bar  Ant  ywu-  WmUb  proved  to  be  an  out- 
gtandlac  athlete  ("the  brigade  Jock,"  cracked 
one  of  ber  male  claauoatea)  on  tbe  wonten's 
volleyball  and  baaketball  teams.  Her  acad- 
emic major  la  oceanography. 

Sara  Franke.  a  freabman  or  "plebe"  from 
Santa  Ana.  Cal.,  has  an  older  brother  who 
was  cradnatetf  from  Annapolis  last  June.  His 
experience  convinced  her  to  apply,  and  she 
la  glad  she  did.  Coming  here  you  feel  Just 
like  one  of  them."  she  says  of  her  classmates, 
male  and  female. 

Were  there  any  differences  in  the  treat- 
ment accorded  male  and  female  midship- 
men? Franke  thought  for  a  moment  and  re- 
plied: "For  the  dances  here,  they  Import 
girls  from  tbe  surrounding  schools  but  not 
guya." 

The  sarrlce  academlea  have  much  In  com- 
mon: a  military  atmo^there,  a  vigorous 
athletic  program  and  a  llmltiHl  amount  of 
freedom  to  chooee  academic  courses.  Cur- 
ricula differ  considerably. 

Conopetltlon  for  academy  appointments  Is 
keen,  but  students  In  the  upper  40  percent 
of  their  high  school  class  who  enjoy  sports 
and  extra  currlcular  activities  stand  a  good 
chance.  Political  pull  is  not  important.  Al- 
though Congreeslonal  appointments  are  the 
primary  means  of  gaining  admission  to  all 
but  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy,  in  practice 
most  Senators  and  Bepreeentatlves  turn  over 
the  actual  selection  to  the  academies.  (The 
Coast  Ouard  Academy  runs  Its  own  selection 
system.) 

Sboiild  your  son  or  daughter  go  to  a  serv- 
ice academy?  That  Is.  ultimately,  a  question 
that  only  he  or  she  should  answer.  Every- 
one I  spoke  with  about  the  academies 
stressed  tbe  importance  of  an  individual 
commitment  to  succeed:  the  young  person 
pushed  by  parents  to  go  to  an  academy  runs 
a  high  risk  of  bernming  disillusioned  and 
dropping  out.# 


NATIONAL  CONSUMER 
COOPERATIVE  BANK 

©  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  reporting  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  so 
clearly  addresses  our  problems  of  ex- 
cessive Government  spending  and  in- 
flation. However,  there  is  one  program  in 
tbe  bUl  which  I  would  lilce  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  It  is  the  National  Con- 
sumer Cooperative  Bank. 

The  Co-op  Bank  was  created  to  offer 
loans,  not  loan  guarantees,  to  coopera- 
tives. It  is  mandated  to  become  a  private 
stockholder-owned  institution,  repaying 
all  Federal  debt  with  interest. 

By  aiding  the  formation  and  continu- 
ation of  cooperatives,  the  bank  is  in 
harmony,  not  conflict,  with  President 
Reagan's  program.  In  the  introductory 
remarks  on  his  program  for  economic 
recovery,  President  Reagan  stated  that: 

The  creativity  and  ambition  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  vital  forces  of  economic 
growth  .  .  the  goal  of  this  Administration 
Is  to  nurture  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  American  people  by  reducing  the  burden- 
some intrusive  role  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

This  goal  is  inherent  in  the  principle 
of  the  Co-op  Bank  and  cooperatives. 
Through  my  own  experience  in  coopera- 
tives, I  know  how  beneficial  they  are  to 
the  peoDle  involved,  consumers  and  the 
communities  In  which  thev  are  located. 
Cooperatives  offer  people  a  way  to  help 


themselves  and  others  without  the  in- 
terference of  Oovemment.  For  many. 
co-ops  offer  an  alternative  to  Govern- 
ment subsidized  programs  and  allow 
them  a  way  to  enter  the  private  free-en- 
terprise system. 

A  report  by  the  Neighborhood  Ad- 
visory Group,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Robert  Hawkins  with  John 
McClaughrv — now  Senior  Policy  Adviser 
to  President  Reagan — as  staff  coordina- 
tor, stated: 

We  recommend  that  HX7D  promptly  de- 
sign and  Implement  a  program,  using  exist- 
ing statutory  authority,  to  convert  selected 
public  housing  projects  to  Individual  and 
cooperative  ownership. 

The  Housing  Task  Force,  directed  by 
Carla  Hills — HUD  Secretary  under  Presi- 
dent Ford — recommended  on  November 
21, 1980: 

.  .  .  that  the  Administration  explore 
ways  of  facilitating  ownership  of  assisted 
housing  projects  by  tenants.  The  most  ob- 
vious form  for  low-Income  ownership  Is  the 
cooperative. 

Not  only  do  cooperatives  offer  alterna- 
tives to  Government  programs,  they  are 
anti-inflationary,  provide  Jobs  and  stim- 
ulate economic  growth  and  competition. 

In  our  efforts  to  lower  Oovemment 
spending  and  revitalize  our  economy,  let 
us  not  forget  the  vital  role  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  and  coop- 
eratives can  play.* 


ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarics 
about  the  spending  reductions  and  tax 
cut  proposed  by  President  Reagan  as  part 
of  his  so-called  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. Economic  issues  will  be  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  our  attention  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  and  the  American 
pe<^le  are  vitally  interested  in  our  ac- 
tions and  are  watching  closely.  There- 
fore, the  actions  we  are  about  to  imder- 
take  are  extremely  important  and  the 
task  that  lies  ahead  is  a  difficult  one. 

President  Reagan  was  elected  last 
November  after  campaigning  on  a  pledge 
to  balance  the  budget,  substantially  cut 
taxes,  increase  defense  spending,  and 
reduce  governmental  regulation.  In  his 
two  speeches  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  his  economic  plaji 
based  on  these  campaign  commitments. 
Parts  of  his  plan  are  excellent  and  con- 
tain proposals  with  which  I  agree  but 
in  regard  to  the  tax  cut.  for  reascms  I 
will  explain  later,  the  President  and  I 
have  sharp  disagreement. 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  cut  spending  and  I  sup- 
port many  of  the  budget  cuts  he  has 
proposed.  The  American  people  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  having  budget 
deficits  year  in  and  year  out  and,  as  I 
have  stated  on  many  occasions,  we  will 
have  very  little  credibility  with  the 
American  people  until  we  cut  spending 
and  balance  the  budget.  I  applaud  the 
President's  eSaris  and  intend  to  support 
him. 

I  recently  voted  for  both  the  budget 
reconciliation  bill  and  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  show 


my  committment  to  curbing  spending. 
Although  I  had  some  severe  reservations 
about  the  budget  resolution,  which  I  will 
detail,  I  supported  it  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. 

Although  I  support  his  budget  cuts, 
Mr.  President,  there  are  several  things 
about  the  President's  budget  and  the 
budget  resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  disturb  me. 
First,  the  economic  assumpti(»is  on 
which  the  budget  is  based  are  highly 
optimistic  and,  in  my  opinion,  simply  will 
not  occur.  The  basic  economic  assump- 
tions are: 
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These  projections  were  used,  along 
with  some  very  questionable  assump- 
tions, to  produce  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1984.  the  year  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  pledged  it  will  be  bal- 
anced. However,  his  assumptions  with 
regard  to  both  the  rate  of  infiation  and 
the  real  growth  rate  are  optimistic  con- 
sidering that  last  year  the  real  growth 
rate  of  the  GNP  declined  by  0.2  percent 
and  the  rate  of  infiation  was  in  the  area 
of  12.5  percent. 

Blr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  these 
economic  assumptions  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  American  companies  are 
going  to  rapidly  expand  and.  also,  that 
the  money  the  American  people  will  re- 
ceive through  a  tax  cut  will  be  saved 
and  invested. 

We  are.  therefore,  being  asked  to  start 
down  a  road  which  is  still  untried  and 
to  accept  many  of  these  proposals  on 
sheer  faith.  As  I  have  stated  earlier, 
while  I  will  work  with  the  President  on 
his  efforts  to  cut  spending.  I  believe  his 
economic  assumptions  are  wrong  and 
that  his  proposed  tax  package  will  lead 
to  higher  deficits,  more  infiation,  and 
higher  interest  rates.  The  President  has 
not  dealt  with  our  severe  energy  prob- 
lem in  all  of  his  economic  projections 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  we  send  each 
year  to  the  OPEC  cartel— $100  biUlon  in 
1980 — in  all  of  his  economic  projections. 

The  energy  shocks  we  experienced  in 
1973  and  again  in  1979  added  to  our  in- 
flationary problems  and,  in  my  opinion, 
were  the  major  cause  of  our  economic 
woes,  and  yet.  when  the  President  speaks 
of  inflation  and  our  economic  situation, 
he  ignores  energy's  contribution  to  that 
problem.  I  believe  this  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
the  President  can  continue  to  ignore  our 
dependence  on  OPEC. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  take  the  Reagan  policies  and  then 
use  the  economic  assumptions  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  have 
historically  been  the  most  reliable,  you 
get  a  budget  deficit  of  $60  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982;  $49  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
and  $50.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
These  deficits  even  take  into  account 
some  very  questionable  savings  assumed 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  to  pro- 
duce a  so-called  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
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year  1984.  If  we  use  the  economic  as- 
sumption of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  deficits  will  be  $63.6  bilUon  in 
1982.  $61.2  billion  In  1983,  and  $65.9  bU- 
llon  in  1984. 

However,  after  looking  at  two  of  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  one  can  see  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1984  is  not 
balanced.  These  are: 

Ssvinp  in  MHon*  (fntal  yMn) 
19«4 
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Then  using  CBO's  economic  assump- 
tions and  not  taking  the  "unspecified" 
cuts  into  account  the  budget  deficit  goes 
to  $69  billion  in  1983  and  $78  billion  in 
1984.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  while  I 
support  the  budget  cuts  President  Rea- 
gan has  submitted,  I  seriously  question 
whether  the  budget  can  be  balanced  by 
1984  due  to  more  realistic  economic  as- 
sumptions and  the  large  tax  cut  he  has 
proposed. 

Turning  to  the  issue  of  a  tax  cut,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  everyone  should  icnow 
that  there  will  be  a  tax  cut.  The  only 
questions  are  the  size  of  the  cut.  the  de- 
sign, and  its  effective  date,  so  the  debate 
is  not  over  whether  or  not  taxes  should 
be  cut,  but  how. 

I  think  by  enacting  Kemp-Roth  and 
the  so-called  10-5-3  accelerated  de- 
preciation bill  we  will  have  no  chance  of 
balancing  the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  only  way  the  first  budget  resoluticm 
passed  by  the  Senate  was  in  beJance  by 
1984  was  through  the  use  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  assumptions  plus  the 
"unspecified"  cuts  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Even  in  light  of  that,  however,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  a  3 -year  net  effect  aa  the  deficit 
using  the  President's  policies.  Here  is  how 
it  lo(As: 
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Therefore,  using  the  Presklent's  num- 
bers over  the  3-year  period  from  fiscal 
1982  through  1984,  we  have  added  a  net 
of  $30.1  billton  to  the  budget  deficit, 
rather  than  move  toward  a  bsdanced 
budget. 

Second,  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world 
the  administration  can  assume  that  peo- 
ple will  take  their  tax  cut  and  save  it. 
Under  the  President's  program  a  family 
of  four  would  get  a  tax  cut  of  $114  In 
1981,  but  during  1981  it  is  estimated  that 


that  family's  expenses  for  food,  energy, 
and  social  security  taxes  will  have  in- 
creased by  approximately  $500,  a  net  loss 
to  the  taxpayer  of  $386.  By  1984,  under 
the  President's  plan,  that  same  family 
would  get  a  cut  of  $578,  while  a  person 
earning  $100,000  would  get  a  tax  cut  of 
$6,869.  Therefore,  I  think  the  tax  cut 
needs  to  be  changed  and  greater  relief 
given  to  lower  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers who  are  struggling  to  even  pur- 
chase basic  necessities  at  this  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Kemp-Roth  and  10-5-3  bills  re- 
ported by  the  President  because  I  believe 
they  will  be  infiationary.  Only  20  percent 
of  the  tax  proposals  submitted  by  the 
President  are  for  business,  and  the  re- 
maining 80  percent  is  a  personal  tax  cut. 
With  this  massive  tax  cut  coming  so 
quickly  and  covering  3  years,  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  about  balancing  the 
budget,  which  I  believe  must  be  our  No.  1 
priority.  Balancing  the  budget  would 
send  the  correct  signal  to  Wall  Street  and 
would  bring  interest  rates  down.  Recent 
news  accounts  stated  how  Wall  Street  is 
not  persuaded  by  the  President's  program 
thus  far  and  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Financial 
Markets  Uneasy  Under  Reagan  Plan"  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarlcs.  I  think 
it  is  interesting,  Mr.  President,  that  even 
conservative  economists  are  questioning 
the  need  for  the  3-year  Kemp-Roth  bill 
and  are  stating  that  balancing  the  budget 
is  more  important.  Henry  Kaufman  of 
Salomon  Bros,  recently  stated : 

To  fight  inflation  head  on.  the  need  is  for 
the  Government  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  1983.  This  would  chop  Infla- 
tionary expectations,  and.  of  equal  impor- 
tance, would  reduce  the  role  of  Government 
as  a  powerful  demander  of  credit,  thereby 
freeing  savings  to  finance  the  private  sector. 
An  across-the-board  tax  cut  Is  Inappropri- 
ate. A  balanced  budget  achieved  through  se- 
lective tax  cuts  and  tough  controls  on  ex- 
penditures would  reduce  the  chances  of  a 
credit  dash. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
cutting  taxes,  not  to  tbe  extent  and  form 
proposed  by  the  President,  but  I  cannot 
support  a  tax  reduction  which  is  as  in- 
flationary as  the  one  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  defense  spending.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  our  national  Aettaase 
spending  must  he  increased.  I  support 
this  effort.  However,  I  think  every- 
one should  be  aware  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  starting  a  huge  military 
buildup  and  we  are  going  to  commit 
oiormous  sums  over  the  next  5  years  to 
this  effort.  In  fiscal  year  1982  through 
fiscal  year  1986  the  budget  authority  for 
national  defense  contained  in  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee's  report  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982  is  $1,461,000,000,000.  Outlays  for 
that  period  are  estimated  to  be 
$1,293,000,000,000. 

There  are  a  couple  of  points  I  would 
like  to  make  about  these  figures.  First, 
the  outlay  figures  are  too  low  and  will  be 
much  higher.  Cost  overruns  at  the  Pen- 
tagon are  well  Icnown,  and  the  projected 
inflation  rate  for  defense  procurement  is 


mtich  too  low.  Ttie  CBO  has  projected 
that  defense  outlays  are  tmderestimated. 

As  an  example,  in  March  the  Pentagon 
issued  a  report  noting  that  the  difference 
between  Government  inflation  projec- 
tions and  actual  defense  inflation  was 
responsible  for  a  $48  billion  increase  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  47  major  weapons 
systems  that  it  purchased  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981.  I  am  for  a 
strong  defense,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Pentagon  should  be  exempt  from  efforts 
to  cut  back  on  wasteful  spending  and  I 
am  afraid  that  with  these  huge  sums  be- 
ing put  into  our  defense,  waste  will  in- 
evitably result. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  our  defense  buildup  is  that  the 
budget  authority  figtires  really  tell  where 
we  are  going.  Consider  the  comparison 
between  the  defense  budget  figures  of 
former  President  Carter  and  President 
Reagan: 

|ln  billions  of  doUarsl 
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1985 284.3 
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Since  we  all  know  defense  money  is  not 
spent  in  the  same  year  it  is  available  for 
obligation,  what  we  are  d(Hng  is  commit- 
ting ourselves  to  at  least  a  decade  of  sig- 
nificant defense  spending.  Further.  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
can  sustain  this  enthusiasm  for  this 
amoimt  of  defense  spending  in  pteace- 
time.  In  the  past  we  have  not  been  able 
to  go  at  this  rate  in  peacetime  for  more 
Uian  a  couple  of  years  and  I  \x<ype  we  do 
not  commit  these  huge  sums  and  then 
lose  our  resolve  in  a  couple  of  years.  Fi- 
nally, after  we  spend  $1.3  trillicKi  we  will 
still  have  the  same  major  problem  we 
have  now.  and  that  is  manpower. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  President  in  his  effort  to  cut 
Government  spending.  The  President  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  get  Government 
spending  and  regulation  imder  control 
and  I  will  help  him.  But  his  tax  proposals 
will  lead  to  more  inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
reduce  the  size  of  the  tax  cut,  closely 
examine  ways  to  save  money  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  balance  the  budg- 
et as  quicklv  as  possible. 

The  article  follows: 

PiMAirCnAL    BlARKETS    UNEAST    OVCK 

Beagam   Plah 
(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

Even  as  Ronald  Reagan  is  winning  the  bat- 
tle in  Congress  over  the  first  phase  of  his 
"economic  recovery  program."  tie  Is  losing  a 
struggle  that  his  own  senior  aides  consider 
at  least  as  Important:  the  struggle  for  hearts 
and  minds  on  Wall  Street. 

The  Reagan  economic  plan  may  be  Imffo  in 
Washington,  but  in  the  wn«n<-««i  markets  of 
New  York  Interest  rates  have  soared  and 
other  signs  of  uneasiness  abound.  The  long- 
term  bond  market  Is  aU  but  moribund,  and 
the  principal  architect  of  tbe  Reagan  plan, 
budget  director  David  A.  Stockman,  acknowl- 
edges that  his  earlier,  rosy  predictions  for 
lower  Interest  rates  and  revived  bond  mar- 
kets have  proven  premature. 

The  new  administration's  failure  to 
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UM  liii|wilnn  oa  Wall  Street  It  had  hoped 
for  is  OMUilnc  etrmln  Inalde  the  White  Houae 
and  «T«""g  ■aaM  coneerrstlve  Republican 
baeken  of  "eupply-elde"  eooDomlcs  on  Cap- 
itol RUl. 

One  of  thoae.  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.T.). 
blames  much  of  what  has  gone  wrong  In 
financial  markets  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
BOHd.  "One  has  to  question  whether  or  not 
they  know  what  they're  doing."  Kemp  said 
of  the  Fed's  governors.  Unexpected  growth 
In  the  naoney  supply — which  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Fed  both  agree  publicly 
should  be  controlled — Is  one  factor  that  has 
alarmed  the  financial  markets,  pushing  down 
the  bond  market  and  propelling  the  prime 
rate  to  19  percent. 

Some  administration  ofllclals  also  blame 
the  Fed  for  mismanaging  the  ntoney  supply 
In  a  way  that  brought  on  the  new  Interest- 
rate  crunch.  But  on  the  record  the  White 
House  has  supported  the  Fed,  and  privately 
senior  cfllclals  say  that  if  the  Fed  did  make 
a  mistake,  it  was  inadvertent  and  Mmporary. 

"If  we  can't  turn  the  financial  markeu 
around,  then  we  cant  succeed,"  Stockman 
sakl  in  an  interview  this  week.  "There's  a 
much  deeper  skepticism  in  the  markets  than 
anyone  expected,"  he  added,  speaking  of  Wall 
Street's  attitude  toward  the  Reagan  economic 
program.  "Tou  can  announce  a  policy,  but 
the  markets  aren't  going  to  re^>ond  until 
they  see  sustained  action  and  some  credible 
results." 

As  Stockman  admitted,  this  Is  a  substantial 
change  in  his  own  tune.  Just  a  few  months 
ago  he  was  confident  that  when  Wall  Street 
reaUaed  how  determined  the  administration 
was  to  cut  the  budget  and  taxes  too,  improve- 
ments  In  the  investment  markets  would  be 
dramatic,  and  interest  rates  would  fall. 

'Hm  bond  market  is  crucial  for  the  Reagan 
theorists  because  it  mirrors  what  sophisti- 
cated Investors  think  the  long-term  future 
will  bring.  For  several  years,  those  Investors 
have  signaled  their  belief  that  high  inflation 
will  continue.  Bo  far,  nothing  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  done  has  changed  their 
minds.  Without  a  change  in  outlook  and  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  long-term  inter- 
est rates,  companies  will  continue  to  have 
trouble  raising  the  capital  for  expansion — 
the  economic  growth  President  Reagan 
promises. 

In  the  interview  Stockntan  said  emphati- 
cally that  the  markets  still  will  improve,  but 
that  this  will  take  longer  than  he  originally 
hoped.  Now.  be  said,  WaU  Street  will  be  wait- 
ing for  irrefutable  evidence  that  Congress 
will  go  beyond  the  budget  resolutions  that 
outline  cuts  In  many  spending  progranu  to 
the  final  legislative  action  that  will  secure 
the  budget  reductions. 

But  on  Wall  Street  many  money  men  say 
they  are  waiting  for  more  than  that.  An  in- 
Snantlal  school  of  WaU  Street  economists 
typified  by  Henry  Kaufman  of  Salomon 
Brothers  and  Albert  If.  Wojnilower  of  the 
First  Boston  Corp.  has  encouraged  deep 
skepticism  about  the  Reagan  plan's  prospects. 

Wojnilower  made  a  speech  to  a  private 
meeting  of  First  Boston  clients  last  month 
In  which  he  predicted  the  latest  rise  in  in- 
terest rates.  It  was  "dearly  Indicated."  Wojni- 
lower said,  because  an  expanding  economy 
was  on  a  "coUlson  course"  with  the  Federal 
nsasrve  Bawd's  policy  of  restricting  the 
growth  ot  the  supply  of  money. 

Kaufman — who  also  predicted  the  recent 
rise  In  Interest  rates — and  Wojnilower  both 
regard  the  Reagan-Stockman  budget  propos- 
als as  easentlally  expansionary  and  thus  in- 
flationary. The  economists  say  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  reductions  in  domestic 
spending  will  be  more  than  offset  by  its  pro- 
gram for  expaiMllnfr  defense  spending  and  Its 
tax-cutting  plana.  On  balance,  they  say.  the 
federal  budget  will  continue  to  stimulate  the 
national  economy.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  U  simultaneously  restricting  growth 


of  the  money  supply,  demand  for  money  will 
outpace  supply  and  Interest  rates  will  rise 
according  to  both  economists. 

Theee  two  econonUsts  "have  a  very  big 
following,"  according  to  one  bond  trader  on 
Wall  Street  who  handles  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  regional  banks.  "If  they  (gov- 
ernment oflldalsl  dont  get  It  under  control." 
this  source  added,  "you  can  forget  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  .  .  .  The  European  philos- 
ophy is  entering  this  marketplace,"  he 
added.  And  what  is  the  European  philosophy? 
"That  anything  over  six  months  has  got  to 
floAt" — In  other  words,  that  fixed-interest, 
long-term  bonds  will  disappear,  to  be  re- 
placed by  short-term  instruments  whose  In- 
terest rates  are  pegged  to  market  conditions. 

That  prospect  Is  anathema  to  Stockman 
and  others  in  the  Reagan  administration  who 
believe  that  a  reliable,  long-term  capital  mar- 
ket Is  crucial  to  the  development  of  the 
American  economy,  and  will  be  crucial  to  the 
kind  of  sustained  growth  they  are  hoping  for. 
"You've  liad  a  total  collapse  of  horizons"  in 
the  capital  markets,  one  high  official  said  this 
week. 

Has  the  administration  already  lost  Its 
fight  to  win  over  Wall  Street?  Stockman 
and  other  officials  refused  to  accept  that 
proDOSltlon. 

"We  low-balled  our  political  forecast  a  lit- 
tle bit  and  high-balled  our  economic  fore- 
cast." one  senior  official  said,  referring  to 
better-than -expected  political  results  and 
worse-than -expected  economic  ones  after  110 
days  of  the  new  administration. 

The  administration  hopes  It  can  revive 
confidence  by  deoaonstrating  Its  seriousness 
about  cutting  the  budget,  and  by  emphaalz- 
Ing  how  signiflcantly  Its  program  would  re- 
duce the  burden  of  federal  taxes  and  the  pro- 
portion of  groas  national  product  eaten  up 
by  government  activity.  B<any  on  Wall  Street, 
though,  seem  more  concerned  about  the 
large  tax  cuts  the  White  House  wants.  The 
tax-cut  issue  could  turn  out  to  be  a  critical 
one  in  the  contest  for  Wall  Street's  hearts 
and  minds,  according  to  aeveral  Wall  Street 
traders. 

Kaufman  has  urged  Congress  not  to  en- 
dorse the  Reagan  tax  cut.  A  more  conserva- 
tive tax  cut — which  would  mean  smaller 
budget  deflcits.  Its  proponents  say — would 
"absolutely"  alter  attitudes  on  Wall  Street, 
according  to  a  partner  In  one  private  invest- 
ment banking  firm. 

Stoclunan  expressed  faith  that  a  steadily 
shrinking  rate  of  growth  In  the  money  sup- 
ply would  reduce  Inflation.  The  current  rise 
in  Interest  rates  Is  Just  "a  sharp  bump  on  a 
downward-aloplng  plane."  he  said. 

He  noted  that  the  capital  markets  have 
absorbed  huge  federal  borrowings  in  the  flrst 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  now  Just  over, 
and  that  the  government  won't  have  to  bor- 
row much  more  during  the  next  six  months, 
which  may  reduce  the  pressures  forcing  up 
Interest  rates.  Treastiry  Department  officials 
said  the  government  will  actually  repay  more 
than  It  borrows  In  the  capital  markets  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months. 

Stockman's  chief  economist.  Lawrence 
Kudlow.  said  the  critics  were  misstating  the 
true  Impact  of  Reagan's  program.  The  tax 
proposals,  be  said,  would  reduce  the  overall 
level  of  federal  taxation  by  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  ONP  by  IMS.  "Now  that's  a  very  small 
tax  reduction." 

"I  do  concede  there  wont  be  any  immedi- 
ate Improvement"  in  Wall  Street's  attitudes, 
Kudlow  said,  predicting  that  It  will  take  sev- 
eral months  for  the  administration  (with 
the  help  of  Congress)  to  make  Its  points 
convlncingly.9 


A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCXrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
discuss  today  a  subject  that  has  occupied 


our  attention  here  in  the  Senate  for  sev- 
eral years:  Balancing  the  Federal  budget. 
I  have  supported  a  balanced  budget 
throughout  my  career  in  the  House  and 
Senate  because  I  believe  we  must  en- 
courage restraint  in  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

This  past  November,  voters  sent  a  clear 
message:  One  that  we  who  are  their 
elected  representatives  should  not — and 
must  not — ignore. 

They  expect  us  to  move  expeditiously 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  share 
that  concern  and  will  continue  my  efforts 
toward  that  end. 

Federal  spending  has  tripled  over  the 
last  8  years.  The  rate  of  Increase  has  been 
especially  severe  In  the  past  2  years.  Even 
worse,  this  Nation  is  devoting  an  increas- 
ing share  of  our  gross  national  product 
to  Federal  spending — over  23  percent  in 
1980. 

Perhaps  most  critical,  the  Federal  defi- 
cit grew  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  past 
decade.  This  Nation  has  suffered  from 
deflcits  of  some  $400  billion  over  the 
past  10  years.  Fully  12  percent  of  Federal 
spending  is  now  financed  by  deflclt 
spending. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Responsi- 
ble ofSclals  from  all  political  perspectives 
are  concerned  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
deflclt  spending.  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  have  used  deflclt 
spending — including  Ronald  Reagan. 

Congress — under  the  Democrats  and 
Republicans — has  failed  to  balance  the 
budget.  Clearly,  we  must  reverse  our 
course. 

Many  Senators  have  endorsed  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  require  bal- 
anced budgets.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee's  action  earlier  this  week  is  a 
show  of  their  strength. 

But  I  am  not  sure  this  is  the  best  way 
to  Insure  that  we  actually  reach  our  goal. 

Amending  the  Constitution  is  a  tlme- 
consumlng,  cumbersome  approach.  It 
tampers  with  the  fundamental  law  on  an 
issue  that  could  be  handled  very  easily 
and  simply  through  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline by  Congress. 

I  voted  against  the  constitutional 
amendment  approach,  but  I  do  not  op- 
pose a  balanced  budget.  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  way  to  solve  our  flscal  prob- 
lems. 

Senator  Mathias  and  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill — S.  526 — that  could  be 
adopted  in  a  matter  of  weelu  or  months. 
It  would  put  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  immedi- 
ately. It  would  not  require  us  to  wait  the 
3,  4,  or  5  years  necessary  to  ratify  a 
constitutional  amendment.  And  it  would 
send  the  kind  of  clear,  ringing  signal 
that  this  Congress  is  prepared  to  exercise 
flscal  restraint. 

The  bill  would  require  a  three-flfths 
vote  by  Congress  before  the  House  and 
Senate  could  adopt  a  budget  that  is  not 
balanced.  It  would  require  a  speclflc  sep- 
arate vote  by  Congress  before  we  coidd 
increase  receipts  or  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product. 

So  it  accomplishes  the  same  purposes 
as  the  constitutional  amendment.  In  ad- 
dition, however,  it  would  insure  that 
Congress  receives  better  balanced  budget 
information  early  in  the  budget  process. 
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The  President  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  balanced  budget  for  our  consldera- 
ticm — ^whether  or  not  he  favors  such  a 
budget. 

If  the  budget  actually  supported  by 
the  President  contained  receipts  or  ex- 
penditures exceeding  21  percent  of  gross 
national  product,  the  President  would 
also  have  to  submit  an  alternative  budget 
in  which  these  total  less  than  21  percent. 

This  mechanism  is  simple,  responsible, 
and  direct.  It  puts  the  onus  where  It  be- 
l(mgs — on  Congress  and  the  President. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  importance  of 
balancing  the  budget.  Even  those  who 
support  a  constitutional  amendment 
must  realize  that  to  do  so  will  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  now.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  do  that:  Enact  S.  526. 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  at  almost 
the  same  time  11  Senators  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  were  voting  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  an  overwhelming  number  of  Re- 
publicans were  also  voting  for  a  budget 
that  included  a  $37  billion  deflclt,  a  flg- 
ure  which  many  estimate  may  rise  to 
well  over  !<i50  billion  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982. 

It  is  very  easy  for  politicians  to  decry 
budget  deflcits,  but  very  dlfBcult  to  make 
the  Idnd  of  tough  decisions  required  to 
balance  the  budget  for  real. 

So  far  all  we  have  seen  are  a  lot  of 
press  releases  about  how  bad  deficit 
spending  is.  Let  us  stop  passing  the  buck. 
In  the  long  run,  actions  will  sprak 
louder  than  words.* 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  if  there  are  items  on  his  calendar 
which  we  might  consider  todav? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  orders  have  been  cleared: 
Order  Nos.  124,  134,  135.  and  136. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  items 
identified  by  the  minority  leader  and  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1098)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  with 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  «,  strike  "«a.l94.000,000", 
and  Insert  "$3,189,000,000": 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  "MICMCOOO", 
and   insert   "$914,900,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "$325,400,000", 
and  insert  "t333.400.000": 

On  page  2.  line  15.  strike  "gSTa.goo.OOO" 
and  Insert  "g3»«,600,000": 


On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  "$4,000,000",  and 
Insert  "$12,600,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  "$125,300,000", 
and  insert  "$316,000,000"; 

On  psge  2,  line  22,  strike  "$125,300,000", 
and  Insert  "$130,300,000"; 

On  page  4.  line  32,  strike  "$1,114,300,000  ", 
and  Insert  "$1,118,100,000"; 

On  page  11  strike  line  20,  through  and 
including  line  7  on  page  12; 

On  page  12,  line  8,  strike  "10.",  and  insert 
"9.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
S.  1098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  become  available  October  1, 1981 : 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs — 

(1)  Space  Shuttle.  $2,189,000,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operations.  $914,900,000; 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicles,  $31,200.- 
000: 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $333,400,000; 
'6)  Planetary  exploration,  $216,300,000; 
(8)  Ufe  sciences.  $43,500,000; 

(7)  Space  applications,  $398,600,000; 

(8)  Technology  utilization,  $12,600,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$316,000,000: 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology,  $130,- 
300.000:  and 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acquisitions,  $415,- 
200,000. 

(b)  For  "construction  of  faculties,"  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(I)  Modification  of  1 2-foot  pressure  wind 
tunnel,  Ames  Research  Center,  $18,500,000; 

(3)  Modifications  to  space  flight  opera- 
tions faclUty,  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $9,- 
300,000; 

(3)  Rehabilitation  of  utility  control  sys- 
tem, various  buUdlngs,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center,  $680,000; 

(4)  Construction  of  waste  material  incin- 
erator, John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center.  $895,- 
000; 

(5)  Repair  of  operations  and  checkout 
building  roof,  John  P.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$825,000; 

(6)  Modifications  for  enhanced  20-lnch 
supersonic  wind  tunnel,  Langley  Research 
Center.  $2,950,000; 

(7)  Modifications  for  high  pressure  turbine 
corrosion  and  thermal  fatigue  testing,  Lewis 
Research  Center,  $1,200,000; 

(8)  Modification  and  relocation  of  26- 
meter  antenna,  STDN.  Ooldstone.  California. 
$4.700XXX): 

(9)  Relocation  of  DSS~44  antenna  to  T\d- 
binbllla.  Australia.  $2,200,000; 

(10)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various 
locations  as  foUows: 

(A)  Construction  of  solid  rocket  booster 
processing  and  segment  storage  faculties, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $12,400,000; 

(B)  Modifications  to  firing  rooms.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  $3,100,000; 

(C)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  fadUtles  for  external  tanks. 
Michoud  Assembly  Faculty.  $2,785,000; 

(D)  ModiflcaUons  to  Building  30  for  Shut- 
tle operations.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center.  $660,000; 

(E)  Minor  Shuttle-unique  projects,  vari- 
ous locations.  $1,115,000; 

(II)  Repair  of  faculties  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  project. 
$12,800  jOOO; 

(13)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
faculties  at  various  locations,  not  in  excess 
of  $500,000  per  project,  $17,700,000; 

(13)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  addlUons  to  existing  faculties  at  vari- 
ous locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project.  $3,000,000;  and 

(14)  FaclUty  planning  and  design  not 
Otherwise  provided  for,  $10,000,000. 


(c)  For  "Research  and  program  numage- 
ment".  $1,118,100,000  and  such  additional  or 
supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retlrvment,  or 
other  employee  benefits  authorlced  by  law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
secUon  (g),  approprUUons  hereby  author- 
ized for  "Research  and  development"  may 
be  used  ( 1 )  for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may 
be  required  at  locations  other  than  instal- 
lations of  the  AdmiiUstratlon  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development 
contracts,  and  (2)  for  granu  to  nonprofit  In- 
sUtuUons  of  higher  educaUon.  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
faciUtles;  and  title  to  such  faculties  shaU  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
wiU  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shaU  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  wlU  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  for  the  construction  of  any  ma- 
jor faclUty.  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Include  collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $3S0.- 
000.  luUess  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conmilttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransDorUHon  of  the  Senate  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  faclUty. 

(e)  'When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act.  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Beaearcii  and  de- 
veli^ment"  or  for  "Construction  of  UeaiOm" 
may  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  and  (3)  maintenance  and  oper»- 
tlon  of  faclUties.  and  support  services  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  Into  under  the  "He- 
search  and  program  management"  appro- 
priation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
flscal  year. 

<f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  may  be  used,  bat  not  to  exceed 
$25,000.  for  sdentlflc  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  ot  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  officers  of  the  Ooremment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subaectlons  (a)  and  (c).  not  in  exoeM  ot 
$75,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  oonstractlon  at 
new  facUlUes  and  additions  to  exMdng  flk- 
dUtles.  and  for  repair,  retaabllltatkm.  or 
modification  of  fAcUitles:  PrxtvUled.  Tbat. 
of  the  f  imds  appropriated  pursoaat  to  sub- 
section (a) .  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  for  eaeli 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

Sxc.  2.  Authorization  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1)  throt^h  (IS),  inclusive,  of 
sectlMi  1(b) — 

(1)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
per  centum,  or 

(3)  foUowlng  a  report  by  the  Adrntntatrator 
or  his  dedgneee  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  1>chnology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TraosportatloD  of  the 
Senate  on  the  dreumstances  of  socb  •oUon. 
may  be  varied  upward  35  per  centum: 
to  meet  unusual  coat  varlatioas.  but  the 
total  ooat  of  all  work  aathorlaed  under  saeit 
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paragraphs  ibAU   not   excMd   the    tot*l   of 
ttae  amounu  spedfled  In  such  paragraphs. 

8«c.  3.  (»)  Not  to  exceed  one-hslf  of  1  per 
esntum  ol  the  funds  spproprlated  pursuant 
to  sesOon  1(a)  herecrf  may  be  transferred 
to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appropri- 
ation, and.  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  •10,000.000  of  the  funds  approprlaited 
pursuant  to  section  1(b)  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  piu«graph  (14)  of 
such  se;Uon)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  lab- 
oratories and  other  installations  at  any 
locsUon  (Including  locations  specined  In 
sesUon  Kb)).  If  (1)  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  changes  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scl- 
enting or  engineering  developments,  and  (3) 
he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authorlsa- 
Uon  act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  In- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronauUcal  and 
space  activities. 

(b)  The  funds  so  made  available  may  be 
expended  to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary pubUc  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities, 
and  equipment. 

(c)  No  portion  of  such  gums  may  be  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  or  expended  to  con- 
struct, expand,  or  modify  laboratories  and 
other  Installations  unless — 

( 1 )  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  (A)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification:  (B)  the  coet  thereof.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  per- 
taining thereto;  and  (C)  the  reason  why  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest:  or 

(2)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Ssc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  reqvests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commert:e.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation: 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c):  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  usel  for  any  program  which 
baa  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee: 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  conunittee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  propoaed  action:  or  (B)  each  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such  pe- 
riod has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Smc.  S.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  considera- 


tion be  given  to  geographical  dlstrlbuUon  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible, 
and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

SBC.  6.  Section  7  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  Any  vehicle  used  or  designed  for  flight 
or  navigation  in  space  and  on  the  registry 
of  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  the  Treaty 
on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of 
States  In  the  ExploraUon  and  Use  of  Outer 
Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celes- 
tial Bodies  and  the  Convention  on  Registra- 
tion of  Objects  Launched  Into  Outer  Space, 
while  that  vehicle  is  in  fUght.  which  Is 
from  the  moment  when  all  external  doors  are 
closed  on  Earth  following  embarkation  until 
the  moment  when  one  such  door  is  opened 
on  Earth  for  disembarkation  or  In  the  case 
of  a  forced  landing,  until  the  competent  au- 
thorities take  over  the  responsibility  for  the 
vehicle  and  for  persons  and  property 
aboard". 

SBC.  7.  Section  305  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1&68,  as  amended 
(42  use.  2467)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Any  obJe:t  intended  for  launch, 
launched,  or  assembled  In  outer  space  shall 
be  considered  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
section  272  of  title  35.  United  States  Code. 
"(1)  The  launch  by  the  United  State  Gov- 
ernment of  a  space  vehicle  for  a  person  other 
than  the  United  States  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  use  or  manufacture  by  or  for 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1498(a)  of  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  unless  the  Administration  gives  an 
exprees  authorization  or  consent  to  the  man- 
ufacture or  use  of  such  space  vehicle.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  1970.  as  amended  (42  US.C.  2462).  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Authorization  Act.  1982". 

FISCAL     TEA«     I98a     HAS*     AUTHRI    A    TON     BIL  . 
(S.     10»8) 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
S.  1098,  authorizes  $6,222,900,000  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  amount  is  $100.7  million  above  the 
revised  budget  request  for  NASA  sub- 
mitted by  President  Reagan  on  March 
10,  1981,  but  is  $502,800,000  below  the 
original  budget  request  for  the  agency 
submitted  by  President  Carter  on  Janu- 
ary 15. 

The  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee's  authorization  in  8. 
1098  for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1982  rep- 
resents a  net  decrease  compared  to  fis- 
cal year  1981  in  effective  resources  avail- 
able due  to  current  year  inflation.  As  a 
result,  NASA's  work  force  will  be  re- 
duced again,  and  its  ability  to  maintain 
US.  leadership  in  aeronautics  and  space 
will  be  further  eroded. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  that 
an  agency  essential  to  the  Nation's  tech- 
nological leadership  should  be  support- 
ed; and  if  these  were  ordinary  times,  I 
would  gladly  request  additional  funding 
for  NASA.  But  this  is  not  a  time  of  busi- 
ness as  uisual,  and  I  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  his  program  into  effect,  to 
see  if  it  will  reduce  the  current  high  rate 
of  inflation,  and  revitalize  the  national 
economy.  I  believe  that  S.  1098  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  compromise  between 


the  need  for  increased  funding  for  NASA 
and  the  necessity  to  control  inflation  by 
lowering  Federal  spending.  Therefore.  I 
support  it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  well. 

In  future  years,  however,  NASA's 
budget  should  be  increased  to  reverse 
its  decline — a  decline  which  began  15 
years  ago.  NASA's  budget  has  never 
been  a  large  percentage  of  the  oversdl 
Federal  budget,  and  since  1976  It  has 
been  less  than  1  percent.  Surely  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  spend  more 
In  an  area  that  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  economic  well-being  and  national 
security,  and  also  to  our  international 
prestige  and  national  aspirations  so 
dramatically  uplifted  by  the  shuttle 
Columbie.'s  maiden  flight. 

Mr.  President,  science  and  technology 
have  been  important  factors  in  our  Na- 
tion's growth  and  prosperity  during  the 
past  century.  The  Increase  In  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  has  Improved  our  indus- 
trial base  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  a 
wide  ranging  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  people.  In  order  to 
sustain  this,  continued  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  Is  required. 
This  Is  particularly  true  for  funding  for 
aeronautics  and  space,  two  areas  that 
are  at  the  forefront  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Simply  put,  our  continued  sup- 
port will  provide  us  with  the  many 
benefits  that  we  currently  enjoy.  If  we 
lose  this  leadership,  it  will  lead  to  fur- 
tlier  economic  decline. 

During  1980  the  aviation  Industry's 
net  contribution  to  the  Nation's  foreign 
trade  balance  was  $13.3  billion.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  net  contribution  from  any 
other  industrial  sector.  Including  agri- 
culture. The  Industry  also  provides  a 
substantial  number  of  jobs — It  employs 
1 .3  million  American  workers  in  aircraft 
manufacturing  and  public  air  trans- 
portation. 

For  over  half  a  century,  our  leadership 
In  aviation,  both  military  and  commer- 
cial, has  been  attributable  principally  to 
the  sustained  research  and  development 
carried  out  by  NASA  and  its  predecessor 
NACA.  To  retain  this  leadership,  the 
United  States  must  continue  its  commit- 
ment to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment in  aeronautics,  since  new  techno- 
logical advances  in  aerodynamics,  struc- 
tures and  materials,  electronics,  and  pro- 
pulsion offer  the  potential  for  dramatic 
improvements  in  the  efficiency  of  air- 
craft. Such  Improvements  could  make 
obsolete  virtually  all  U.S.  aircraft  now 
in  production  or  design. 

A  decade  from  now,  world  leadership 
In  aeronautics  will  be  achieved  by  the 
nation  that  seizes  the  Initiative  and 
moves  the  technological  advances  men- 
tioned above  from  their  present  research 
status  Into  the  production  of  more  effi- 
cient aircraft. 

As  a  recognition  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance that  NASA's  aeronautics  program 
plays  to  future  U.S.  leadership  in  avia- 
tion, I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  agreed  to  my  amendment  to 
restore  $55  million  for  NASA's  aeronau- 
tics program.  This  funding,  while  it  does 
not  support  all  of  the  worthy  programs 
proposed  by  NASA,  will  help  reverse  the 
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steady  erosion  in  recent  years  of  funding 
support  for  the  aeronautics  program. 

In  comparison  with  aeronautics,  the 
use  of  space  for  commercial  and  military 
ventures  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  even 
hers  the  economic  contribution  has  been 
substantial.  The  communications  satel- 
lite industry,  spawned  by  NASA  research 
in  the  1960's,  is  today  a  billion  dollar 
enterprise,  and  it  Is  expected  to  grow 
considerably  during  this  decade.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  dominate 
this  market  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
However.  It  will  be  necessary  for  NASA 
to  conduct  research  In  the  30/20  GHz 
frequency  range  during  the  1980's  In 
order  to  maintain  our  leadership  into  the 
1930's. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  the 
space  program  that  must  be  pursued 
vigorously  during  this  decade.  The  use 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  will  revolutionize 
cur  use  of  space  if  we  have  the  wisdom 
to  seize  the  opportunities  it  offers.  The 
Shuttle  will  provide  routine  access  to 
space  within  several  hundred  miles  of 
the  Earth's  surface  at  a  cost  that  is 
lower  than  expendable  launch  vehicles. 
NASA  is  developing  preliminary  plans 
to  augment  this  capability  in  the  early 
1990's  with  a  reusable  orbital  transfer 
vehicle  which  would  be  used  to  trans- 
port several  astronauts  or  cargo  from 
several  hundred  miles  above  the  Earth 
to  geosynchronous  orbit,  22,300  miles 
above  the  Earth's  surface. 

NASA  is  also  planning  to  increase  an 
astronaut's  stay  time  In  space  from 
several  days  with  the  Space  Shuttle,  to 
several  weeks  with  Spacelab  in  the  mid- 
1980's,  and  possibly  to  several  months 
with  a  space  operations  center  in  the  late 
1980's. 

We  should  consider  these  plans  care- 
fully along  with  NASA's  other  plans  for 
terrestrial  applications,  such  as  remote 
sensing  satellites  and  processing  various 
materials  In  space,  in  order  to  optimize 
our  economic  return  from  these  ven- 
tures. If  we  are  to  remain  first  in  space, 
we  have  to  move  forward,  or  other  na- 
tions will  develop  the  capabilities  that 
we  should  have  developed. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1098  is  the  best  bill 
we  could  deTelop  under  these  times  of 
economic  recovery.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.9 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatlvefe  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  tfiS^oe  to  DoUy  Akers,  Port  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  Montana.  Such  sum 
shall  be  paid  to  Dolly  Akers  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  her  claims  for  damages.  Including 
claims  for  damages  against  the  United  States, 
sustained  by  her  by  reason  of  the  loss  of 
the  use  of  certain  lands  through  an  ad- 
ministrative error  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  All  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  Dolly 
Akers  in  the  certain  lands  is  extinguished. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  to.  or  received  by  an 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  4.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  re- 
ceiving payment  of  compensation  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  the  said  Dolly  Akers  shaU  execute 
such  releases  and  other  doctunents  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
remove  any  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain 
lands. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  DOLLY  AKERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  262)  for  the  relief  of  DoUy  Akers, 
Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  line  5,  strike  "$39,665",  and 
Insert  "$65,305": 

On  page  2,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  4.  As  a  condition  precedent  to  re- 
ceiving payment  of  compensation  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  the  said  Dolly  Akers  shall  execute 
such  releases  and  other  documents  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and 
remove  any  cloud  on  the  title  of  certain 
lands. 


PARTITIONING  OF  CERTAIN 
INDIAN  LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  478)  to  provide  for  the  partition- 
ing of  certain  restricted  Indian  land  In 
the  State  of  Kansas,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  beginning  with  "that". 
strike  through  and  Including  "206. "  on  page 
2.  line  4.  and  insert  the  following:  "lands 
derived  from  a  patent  under  the  Act  of 
March  3. 1859  (11  Stat.  430) ": 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following:  "Moneys  resulting  from  a  sale 
in  lieu  of  partition  shall  be  distributed  and 
administered  through  trust  accounts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  case  of  Indian 
heirs.  Moneys  of  non-Indian  heirs  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  appropriate  State  court  in 
K*"«««  for  distribution  and  administration 
In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Kansas." 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  "proceeding.",  and 
Insert  "proceedings.": 

On  page  2,  line  19.  strike  "proceeding.". 
and  Insert  "proceedings."; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

a  478 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
owner  of  an  interest  In  lands  derived  from  a 
patent  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1859  (11 
Stat.  430)  may  commence  an  action  in  t!:e 
United  States  District  Court  for  Kansas  to 


Indian  owners  shall  be  regarded  as  vested 
with  an  unrestricted  fee  simple  title  to  their 
Interests  in  the  land  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  necessary  party  to  the  proceedings. 
Any  can'/eyance  ordered  by  the  court  In  such 
proceedings  will  be  made  In  unrestricted  fee 
simple  to  non-Indian  grantees  and  In  a 
restricted  fee  to  Indian  grantees. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  S.  478  may 
be  considered  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  sev- 
eral Kansans.  at  no  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  introduced 
this  legislation  on  February  16  to  free  a 
parcel  of  restricted  Indian  land  in 
Kansas  so  that  it  could  be  put  into  pro- 
ductive use.  This  bill  would  do  so  by  auth- 
orizing an  action  in  the  U.S.  Court  for 
the  District  of  Kansas  to  partition  or 
order  the  sale  of  the  land  which  was 
originally  deeded  in  1859  in  a  restricted 
fee  status  to  Newton  McNeer.  a  Shawnee 
Indian.  McNeer  died  in  the  1860's.  but 
the  estate  was  not  probated  until  1920. 
when  there  were  some  17  heirs  having 
varied  imdivided  interests  in  the  land. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  confused  situation 
in  which  there  are  as  many  as  100  heirs 
to  land  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
The  Newton  McNeer  Shawnee  Reserve 
No.  206  was  allotted  in  this  restricted  fee 
status  under  the  provisions  of  an  1854 
treaty  between  the  United  Tribe  of 
Shawnee  Indians  and  the  United  States 
and  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  3.  1859 
(11  Stat.  430) .  There  are  two  other  par- 
cels of  Kansas  land  which  are  now  in 
virtually  the  same  situation  as  the  land 
this  bill  originally  named.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  suggested  that 
those  two  allotments  be  included  in  this 
measure,  and  the  bill  has  been  amended 
to  similarly  solve  the  problem  lot  the 
owners  of  those  pieces  of  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  frac- 
tionated ownership  of  Indian  lands  is 
not  a  new  one,  and  it  is  not  a  simple 
one.  My  staff  has  worked  closely  on  this 
matter  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  field  solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Anadarko,  Okla.. 
and  staff  members  for  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  especially  like 
to  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Mr.  Cohem.  for  the  way 
that  he  has  managed  to  deal  with  this 
bill  so  quickly. 

The  problems  that  this  bill  would  solve 
are  unique  to  other  situations  of  frac- 
tionated heirship.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  fact  that  Shawnee  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  are  not  organized,  and 
do  not  actually  exist  as  a  federally  rec- 
ognized tribe  in  the  State. 

Additionally,  as  I  stated  when  I  orig- 
inally introduced  this  bill,  the  Newton 
McNeer  land  does  not  lie  on  a  reserva- 
tion, and  It  appears  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  heirs  to  the  property.  As  there 
is  no  statutory  authority  for  partition- 
ing these  interests,  this  private  act  of 


partition  the  same  In  kind  or  for  the  sale    "*__--  ^^^as  to  be  the  only  method 
of  such  land  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of     Congress  seems   "^  "^  "  1^     Xwnpr«;  of 

-     -  --  --  of  solving  this  problem.  The  ownere  oi 

the  parcels  of  land  in  question  would  be 
allowed  to  conunence  an  action  in  the 
U  S  District  Court  of  Kansas  to  partition 
their  land,  or  would  aUow  for  the  sale 


the  State  of  Kansas.  Moneys  resulting  from  a 
sale  in  lieu  of  partition  shall  be  distributed 
and  administered  through  trust  accounts  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  the  case  of 
Indian  heirs.  Moneys  of  non-Indian  heirs 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  State 
court  in  Kansas  for  distribution  and  admin- 
istration in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
y»n.^a   For  the  purpose  of  such  action,  the 


of  that  land. 

Mr.  President.  S.  478  would  appear  to 
be  noncontroversial,   and   the  Senator 
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fftm  KaniwH  would  tirge  its  approval  by 
this  body.* 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PERMANENT     IMPROVEMENTS     ON 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  547)  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Sllltz  Indians  of 
Ongaa,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
with  an  amendment  to  strilce  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the 
following: 

That,  notwltbataxuUng  any  otber  proTlsion 
of  law  or  regulation,  the  Attorney  General 
■baU  approve  any  deed  or  other  instrument 
which — 

(1)  conveys  to  the  United  States  the  land 
deaerlbed  in  secUon  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  eatebllah  a  reservation  for  the 
Confadnated  Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of 
Oragon".  approved  September  4,  1980  (94 
Stat.  1073),  and 

(3)  Inoorparates  by  reference  the  tenns  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  September  IB. 
1980,  by  the  dty  of  SUets.  Oregon,  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  SUets  Indians  of  Oregon. 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  Slletz  Indians  of  Oregon 
may  erect  permanent  improvements,  im- 
provements of  a  substantial  value,  or  any 
other  Improvements  authorized  by  law  on 
such  land  after  such  land  Is  conveyed  to  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  en 
bloc  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
several  bills  were  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
these  several  requests  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  as  well.  Let  me  put 
the  request  at  this  t!me. 


ORDER  TO  PRINT  REPORT  OP  DELE- 
GATION AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  April  10-18.  1981.  I  led  a 
ddegatioD  of  my  colleagues  to  Spain  and 
to  certain  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  the  delegation  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZINO  CONCERTS  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ON  CAPI- 
TOL GROUNDS. 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 133  "a  bill  to  authorize  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  on  Capi- 
tol grounds,"  and  I  ask  that  we  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  that 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  concurrent  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  133) 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National  Sjrm- 
phony  on  Capitol  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


CO&fMEMORATING  THE  AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS  UPON  ITS  CENTEN- 
NIAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preident.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  120) 
commemorstln;  the  American  Red  Cross 
upon  lt3  centennial. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


SUBSEQUENT  REFERRAL  OF  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  exec- 
utive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  nomination  of  Paul  Robert 
Boucher,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspector 
General  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  if  and  when  the 
Small  Business  Committee  reports  the 
nomination,  it  then  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  for 
15  calendar  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  alMence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY, MAY  27,  1981  BETWEEN  9  A.M. 
AND  3  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday. 
May  27.  1981,  committees  be  authorized 
to  file  reports  between  the  hours  of  9  a  jn. 
and  3  p.m. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  VOTES  ON  MONDAY.  JUNE  1,  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Ui.  President,  we  will 
reconvene  at  12  noon  on  Jime  1. 1  expect 
the  Senate  will  transact  business  on  that 
day,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  votes  ordered  on  Monday.  June  1,  be 
stacked  and  occur  beginning  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Tenney  Jotinson  nomi- 
nation on  Tuesday.  June  2.  and  after  the 
Senate  returns  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  that  request,  which  the  minority  lead- 
er has  graciously  acceded  to,  would  be 
that  while  we  will  be  in  session  on  Mon- 
day. June  1  there  will  be  no  votes  on  that 
day.  Any  votes  ordered  on  Monday  will 
be  stacked  on  Tuesday. 


POSTADJOURNMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments.  I  intend  to  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  previously  adopted.  Before 
I  do  that,  may  I  review  briefly  the  pro- 
gram that  will  await  us  when  we  return? 

According  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  138.  the  Senate 
will  reconvene  at  12  noon  on  Monday, 
June  1, 1981.  After  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  I  an- 
ticipate there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 
At  the  close  of  morning  business,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  that 
we  might  be  able  to  clear  for  action  of 
the  Senate  certain  bills  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  I  lielieve  there 
are  six  of  them  that  may  be  dealt  with, 
and  also  a  number  of  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Work  which  have  been  reported  by 
that  committee.  It  may  be  possible  to  do 
all  or  most  of  those  bills  by  unanimous 
consent;  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
votes  on  some  of  them.  In  the  event  votes 
are  ordered  on  any  measures  that  are 
taken  up  or  any  nominations  that  are 
taken  up  on  Monday,  they  will  be  put 
over,  according  to  the  order  already  en- 
tered, imtil  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Tenney  Johnson  nomination  on  Tuesday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  may  be 
other  items  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders  or  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
that  may  be  cleared  and  available  for 
action  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  but 
there  will  be  no  votes  on  Monday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will 
convene  at  a  regular  hour,  to  be  deter- 
mined on  Monday,  June  1 — not  an  un- 
duly early  hour — on  the  subsequent  date. 
June  2. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire if  there  is  further  morning  business 
to  be  transcated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
JUNE  1.  1981 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 138.  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  Monday,  June  1,  1981, 
at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:59 
pjn.,  the  Setiate  adjourned  imtil  Mon- 
day, June  1. 1981,  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  ccmfirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1981 : 

DEPAXTMOrr  or  Stats 
James  L.  Malone.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental   and   Scientific  Af- 
fairs, vice  niomas  R.  Pickering,  resigned. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
resptHid  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 


Dcpjumuirr  or  Justice 


Henry  Dargan  McMaster.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Thomas  E.  Lydon.  Jr..  deceased. 

IM  THK  Am  Poacs 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  J. 
Abraham,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Robert  J.  Zyriek,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  CoMcaasaioif  ai,  Rbc- 
OED  of  April  29.  1981. 
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A  SHORTER  WORKWEEK  IN  THE 
1980's 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS  JR. 

OPMICHICAll 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
years  I  have  been  in  Congress  a  great 
many  proposals  have  surfaced  for  solv- 
ing unemployment.  Some  merely  have 
been  cosmetic,  while  others  have  at- 
tempted to  come  to  grips  with  the 
real,  underlying  causes  and  its  true  di- 
mensions. There  has  always  been 
broad  support  for  the  goals  of  a  full 
employment  economy,  in  which  every 
individual  who  wanted  to  worlt  could 
find  work.  Unfortunately,  the  strong 
rhetorical  support  in  Congress  for  full 
employment  never  has  been  matched 
by  a  congressional  commitment  to  the 
programs  that  actually  could  accom- 
plish it. 

Our  failure  as  a  society  to  create  full 
employment  Is  a  major  pubic  calamity. 
The  longer  individuals  are  kept  idle, 
the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  con- 
flict, turmoil,  and  violence.  Without 
full  employment,  there  is  no  hope  for 
revitalizing  the  economy  or  rebuilding 
our  communities.  The  price  unemploy- 
ment persons— and  society  as  a 
whole— are  paying  for  unemployment 
is  intolerable. 

We  have  on  the  books  a  basic  law— 
the  Pull  Elmployment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act— which  commits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  policies  which  will 
reduce  the  national  jobless  rate  to  4 
percent  by  1983.  Its  implementation 
will  require  new  ideas  and  bold  poli- 
cies. The  realization  of  full  employ- 
ment also  will  require  long-term  na- 
tional economic  planning,  so  that  all 
our  resources,  human  and  material, 
are  decently,  productively,  and  fully 
utilized.  Among  the  innovative  ideas 
that  we  should  be  exploring— an  idea 
that  is  new  for  this  era,  but  that  was 
prominent  for  decades  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement— is  the 
concept  of  a  shorter  workweek.  One  of 
the  principal  means,  historically,  for 
curbing  unemployment  and  creating 
new  jobs  was  a  shorter  workweek.  The 
passage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  for  instance,  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  curbing  joblessness 
during  the  Depression. 

A  shorter  workweek  in  the  1980's 
would  revive  hope  for  a  better  eco- 
nomic life  for  all  citizens.  It  also  would 
be  the  appropriate  response  to  the 
vast  changes  that  already  have  taken 
place  in  the  workplace— the  growing 
participation  of  women:  the  increasing 
number     of     muUiple-oanior     house- 


holds: the  strong  need  for  more  flexi- 
ble working  hours:  and  the  need  to 
make  room  for  young  people  to  enter 
the  job  market. 

William  McGaughey,  Jr.  recently 
published  a  book  on  the  role  of  a 
shorter  workweek  in  helping  solve  the 
problems  of  the  economy.  Entitled  "A 
Shorter  Workweek  in  the  1980*8," 
(Thistlerose  Publications,  1981)  it 
meets  head-on  all  the  relevant  issues 
and  provides  a  much-needed  rethink- 
ing of  economic  policy.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  Mr. 
McGaughey's  new  book,  which  follow: 

Shorter  Hours  akd  the  CoMMiTMEirr  to 
Pull  Employment 

During  the  Great  Depression,  the  Ameri- 
can people  experienced  mass  unemploy- 
ment, running  as  high  as  25%,  for  a  period 
of  over  ten  years.  This  was  a  time  of  drastic 
experimentation,  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment assumed  and  active  responsibility  for 
handling  the  unemployment  problem.  Poli- 
cies and  programs  which  were  conceived 
during  the  Depression  are  at  the  foundation 
of  our  nation&l  economic  system.  Its  experi- 
ence shaped  our  thinking  about  unemploy- 
ment and  other  problems.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, it  was  World  War  II.  rather  than  any 
program  developed  by  economists,  which 
brought  Depression-era  joblessness  to  an 
end. 

War  is  an  effective  manpower  policy.  A 
war.  conscripting  young  men  into  military 
service,  soaks  up  unemployed  people,  and 
gives  them  a  useful  and  necessary,  though 
destructive,  job  to  perform.  At  the  same 
time.  It  can  lay  the  foundation  for  post-war 
prosperity  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  devas- 
Uted  factories  and  cities  and  by  satisfying 
the  unspent  purchasing  power  of  wartime 
workers.  The  offsetting  cost  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing seems  much  a  secondary  considera- 
tion amid  patriotic  appeals  to  "invest  in  U.S. 
savings  bonds",  "win  the  war",  and  "bring 
the  boys  back  home." 

World  War  II  was  a  blockbuster  of  a  war. 
and  quite  a  cure  for  unemployment.  Figure 
1-1  indicated  the  extent  of  the  manpower 
shifts  between  1939  and  1947.  A  great  build- 
up took  place  in  military  personnel  and  in 
defense-related  employment  between  1939 
and  1945.  More  than  11  million  Americans 
were  added  to  the  armed  forces,  and  7  mil- 
lion to  non-military  employment  during  this 
time.  More  than  6.8  million  of  the  nation's 
unemployed  thus  found  jobs  between  1939 
and  1942.  and  an  additional  1.6  million 
people  between  1942  and  1945.  The  remain- 
ing wartime  workers  were  drawn  mainly 
from  the  category,  "not  in  the  labor 
force"— mainly  women  who  became  em- 
ployed in  war-production  industries— and 
from  an  expanding  adult  population. 

Between  1945  and  1947.  on  the  other 
hand,  9.8  million  persons  left  military  serv- 
ice. Unemployment,  however,  rose  by  only 
1.1  million  people.  Most  of  the  returning 
veterans  found  jobs  in  private  nonagricul- 
tural  industries,  as  the  post-war  economy 
expanded  to  meet  pent-up  consumer 
demand  and  many  married  women  vacated 
jobs  to  become  housewives  again. 


FIGURE  l-l.-CHAflG£S  IN  EMPIOYMENT  STATUS  Of 
AMERICANS.  1939  TO  1947 
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Unlike  World  War  I,  there  was  no  post- 
war surge  in  unemployment  following 
World  War  II.  Strong  cortsumer  demand 
was  certainly  one  factor.  Another  was  that 
the  statutory  40-hour  workweek  was  now  in 
effect  in  manufacturing  and  other  goods- 
producing  Industries.  Although  it  Is  true 
that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
did  not  cause  hours  to  be  reduced  in  most 
industries— because  of  the  Depression,  the 
average  manufacturing  workweek  was  al- 
ready below  40  hours— this  legislation  did 
succeed  in  limiting  the  rise  in  hours  after 
the  war,  so  that  more  people  were  able  to 
"share  the  prosperity." 

During  the  Depression,  economists  had 
learned  to  associate  unemployment  with  de- 
clines in  the  business  cycle.  This  affected 
their  attitude  towards  the  shorter  workweek 
as  a  policy  recommendation.  Shorter  hours 
are,  admittedly,  not  the  best  remedy  for  cy- 
clical unemployment,  but,  rather,  are  de- 
signed to  offset  labor  displacement,  as 
"labor-saving"  technology  is  applied.  There- 
fore, the  post-Depression  economists  have 
commonly  rejected  the  shorter-workweek 
approach  to  solving  unemployment,  labeling 
this  a  "fallacy".  Some  have  compared  its 
job-creation  claims  to  "carving  a  (same-sized 
or  smaller)  pie  into  more  pieces."  Instead, 
these  economists  turned  to  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics, having  seen  In  World  War  II  the 
power  of  deficit  spending. 

Prior  to  the  Great  Depression,  reduced 
work  time  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate  tool 
for  controlling  unemployment.  The  average 
workweek  of  U.S.  workers  declined  by  ap- 
proximately 10  hours  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  20th  century.  Six-day  weeks 
and  ten-hour  days  were  prevalent  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Gradually,  more  work- 
ers won  the  eight-hour  day.  With  the  De- 
pression, though,  a  preciptious  decline  In 
hours  took  place.  A  bill  was  Introduced  by 
Senator  Hugo  Black  of  Alabama  during 
Roosevelt's  "first  hundred  days"  to  estab- 
lish a  national  30-hour  workweek.  This  bill 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  comfortable 
margin  in  April  1933.  However,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  buried  It  because  of  oppo- 
sition from  the  new  administration. 

Since  World  War  II.  economists  have  rec- 
ommended various  policies  with  respect  to 
the  unemployment  problem.  The  major  ave- 
nues of  approach  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Ignore  or  minimize  the  problem. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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(3)  Establish  a  goal  of  reaching  full  em- 
plojrment,  and  develop  better  techniques  of 
measuring  and  reporting  unemployment. 

(3)  Make  unemployment  financially  less 
painful. 

(4)  Adopt  monetary  and  fiacal  policies 
which  apply  counter-cyclical  stimulus  to 
expand  economic  output. 

(5)  Restrain  labor-force  participation 
through  prolonged  education.  liberalized 
disability,  and  earlier  or  more  wide-spread 
retirement. 

(6)  Combat  "structural  unemployment" 
by  Job-training  or  retraining  programs. 

(7)  Create  jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

(8)  Redistribute  the  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment in  politically  or  socially  more  accept- 
able ways. 

(9)  Reduce  the  hours  of  work. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  done  in 
each  area  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
reduce  the  hours  op  work 

Historically,  the  shorter-workweek  ap- 
proach has  been  taken  In  Industrial  societies 
to  keep  unemployment  in  check  as  produc- 
tivity rises.  During  this  century,  the  average 
workweek  of  American  workers  declined 
quite  rapidly  for  the  first  four  decades. 
However,  since  1940— which  is  the  year  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  implemented 
the  40-hour  standard  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries—the decline  has  slowed  consider- 
ably. The  average  went  from  60.2  hours  per 
week  in  1900  to  49.7  hours  in  1920,  to  44.0 
hours  In  1940,  to  41.7  hours  In  1950.  to  39.1 
hours  in  1970,  and  to  38.9  hours  in  1979. 

As  it  was  mentioned  earlier,  a  30-hour 
workweek  bill  passed  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
April  1933,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  and  was  killed  In  the 
House.  Instead,  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt sought  shorter  hours  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  of  economic  recov- 
ery under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  passed  several  months  later.  The  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  (NRA),  its 
administrative  arm,  drew  up  industrial 
codes,  which  regulated  wages  and  hours  in 
the  different  industries.  Under  NRA  codes, 
many  workers  received  a  reduction  in  their 
workweek  to  44  or  40  hours,  or  even  less. 
However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  entire  program  unconstitutional  in  May 
1935. 

After  an  abortive  attempt  to  upset  this  de- 
cision by  "packing"  the  Supreme  Court  with 
additional  justices,  President  Roosevelt  in- 
structed his  Secretary  of  Labor,  Prances 
Perkins,  to  prepare  drafts  for  proposed  leg- 
islation which  would  meet  the  test  of  consti- 
tutionality. In  1936,  the  Walsh-Healy  Act 
was  passed,  which  provided  that  contractors 
furnishing  $10,000  or  more  in  materials, 
supplies,  articles,  and  equipment  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  would  be  subject  to  the  40- 
hour  standard.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  passed  in  1938,  extended  this  practice 
to  a  broader  segment  of  industry. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  apparent- 
ly, has  tended  to  stabilize  weekly  hours 
around  the  40-hour  mark.  The  "time-and-a- 
half"  premium  wages,  originally  meant  to 
discourage  the  scheduling  of  overtime,  have 
failed  in  that  purpose,  as  the  cost  of  fringe 
benefits  has  Increased  relative  to  straight- 
time  pay,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  hiring  and 
training  new  employees. 

From  time  to  time,  the  trade  unions  have 
resolved  to  reduce  the  workweek  to  below  40 
hours,  either  through  collective-bargaining 
agreements  or  legislation.  This  demand  has 
been  raised  eEpecially  by  unions  in  indus- 
tries where  employment  has  declined  be- 
cause of  automated  equipment,  and  In  times 
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of  high  unemployment.  Seldom  has  the 
iasue  been  a  priority,  however.  Although  the 
national  AFL-<^IO  has  long  been  on  record 
as  favoring  a  reduced  workweek,  the  last  se- 
rious attempt  it  made  to  achieve  this  goal 
was  in  the  early  1960s. 

In  August  1962,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  announced  that  labor's  top  priority 
during  the  1963  bargaining  sessions,  as  well 
as  in  lobbying  Congress,  would  be  to  estab- 
lish a  3S-hoiu-  workweek  with  no  cut  in 
weekly  pay.  To  discourage  employers  from 
scheduling  overtime,  the  unions  proposed  to 
raise  the  penalty  rate  from  "time  and  one 
halT'  to  "double  time".  This  was  a  period  of 
heady  predictions  about  the  progress  to- 
wards leisure.  The  electricians'  union  in 
New  York  City,  IBEW  Local  #3,  had  just 
signed  a  "breakthrough"  contract,  establish- 
ing a  25-hour  week.  David  McDonald,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
was  proposing  a  32-hour  workweek  in  the 
steel  industry.  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  was  advocating 
a  flexible  workweek,  geared  to  the  level  of 
unemployment.  "Automation",  many  said, 
would  necessitate  such  changes. 

Most  business  leaders  disagreed  with 
these  ideas.  So,  evidently,  did  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  who  had  previously  been 
general  counsel  of  the  United  Steelworkers, 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  support  his 
former  employer,  where  shorter  hours  were 
concerned.  Mr.  Goldberg  declared:  "Let  me 
say  categorically  for  the  National  Adminis- 
tration that  the  President  and  the  Adminis- 
tration do  not  feel  that  reduction  of  hours 
will  be  a  cure  to  our  economic  problem  or  to 
unemployment ...  It  is  my  considered  view 
that  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  in  the 
workweek  at  the  present  time  would  be  to 
impair  adversely  our  present  stable  price 
structure  by  adding  increased  costs  that  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  cannot  bear." 

President  Kermedy's  own  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  speech  delivered  to  the  steel- 
workers during  the  1960  campaign.  He  said: 
"In  the  face  of  the  Communist  challenge,  a 
challenge  of  economic  as  well  as  military 
strength,  we  must  meet  today's  problem  of 
unemployment  with  greater  production 
rather  than  by  sharing  the  work." 

The  mood  at  the  time  was  one  of  abound- 
ing self-confidence  and  optimism  regarding 
technocratic  solutions  to  human  problems. 
The  "New  Frontier"  was  deeply  conmiltted 
to  a  policy  of  economic  expansion.  A  larger 
GNP  would  finance  our  competition  with 
the  Russians  in  the  arms  race  and  in  space, 
and  also  the  various  social  programs  con- 
templated in  government.  That,  economists 
argued,  was  the  only  real  way  to  achieve 
prosperity.  Education  was  the  key  to  solving 
"structural  unemployment".  Continued 
growth  was  essential.  Work  sharing,  de- 
signed to  meet  a  general  insufficiency  of 
jobs,  seemed  much  too  crude  and  old-fash- 
ioned to  suit  the  economic  experts. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics,  issued  in  1961,  summa- 
rized the  several  arguments  which  were 
heard  at  the  time:  "In  a  world  in  which  we 
have  the  inunense  and  rapidly  growing  chal- 
lenge of  Communism  to  meet,  a  world  in 
which  human  needs  vastly  outreach  the 
maximum  production  of  this  nation  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  and  in  a  country  in  which 
the  need  for  schools,  hospitals,  homes,  and 
a  myriad  of  other  products  is  still  enormous, 
it  would  seem  a  confession  of  defeat  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  when  no  rase  has 
been  made  that  present  hours  involve  an  ex- 
cessively exhausting  burden  or  are  destruc- 
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tive  of  useful  leisure  time.  .  .  A  shorter 
workweek  or  longer  vacation  would  either 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of 
wage  earners  as  their  weekly  or  annual  pay 
dropped,  or  there  would  be  a  sharp  increase 
in  labor  costs.  With  increasing  productivity, 
these  losses  and  costs  might  be  temporary, 
but  they  would  also  be  real  and  serious .  .  . 
But  to  solve  the  problem,  increasing 
demand  by  constructive  Government  and 
private  outlays  and  by  restraining  the  labor 
force  through  effective  opportunities  to 
retire  and  secure  adequate  education,  de- 
serve higher  priority." 

Striving,  then,  to  meet  "the  immense  and 
rapidly  growing  challenge  of  Communism", 
the  United  States  Government  set  about  to 
conduct  a  limited,  "brushfire"  war  against 
the  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  South  Vietnam. 
By  1975,  when  Saigon  fell  to  the  Commu- 
nists, we  had  spent  $140  billion  tryii>g  to 
contain  that  brushfire.  We  had  lost  46.000 
American  lives,  sustained  300,000  wounded, 
and  loss  of  inestimable  prestige  around  the 
world.  Meanwhile,  the  domestic  "War  on 
Poverty"  was  causing  many  able-bodied 
Americans  to  desert  to  the  ranks  of  the 
poor.  Schools  were  built  in  areas  which,  a 
decade  or  two  later,  faced  declining  enroll- 
ments. Hospital  beds  were  added,  only  to 
learn  years  later  from  Ralph  Nader's  re- 
search associates  that  the  excess  hospital 
capacity  was  costing  the  nation  $8  billion  a 
year. 

In  1957,  a  vice  president  of  Inland  Steel 
gazed  far  into  the  future,  and  reported 
l}ack:  "All  the  figures  we  have  studied  indi- 
cate that  we  will  be  short  2  million  people  in 
1975,  even  if  the  workweek  continues  as  it 
is.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fear  should  be 
whether  our  technology  can  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  on  it — not  whether  the  work- 
week will  be  shorter."  There  were.  In  fact,  in 
1975  an  average  of  7,830,000  Americans  who 
were  unemployed  that  year,  representing 
8.5%  of  the  work  force. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  tipped  his  hand  on 
the  shorter-workweek  Lssue,  when,  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  he  remarked:  "Candor  and  frank- 
ness compel  me  to  tell  you  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  40  hour  week  vrill  not  produce  mis- 
siles." So  long  as  the  war  was  raging  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  unemployment  rate  was  below 
4%,  there  could  be  no  thought  of  changing 
the  workweek.  In  November  1963.  hearings 
were  held  before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  consider  legislation  to 
reduce  the  standard  workweek,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  Politically,  the  country 
became  preoccupied  with  controversy  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  disturbances  in  the  cities, 
and  the  Watergate  scandal.  The  "work 
ethic"  was  proclaimed  by  President  Nixon 
to  be  the  bedrock  of  our  nation's  moral  and 
economic  strength. 

Even  so,  some  progress  was  made  on  the 
workweek  front  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  amended 
several  times.  The  1961  amendments 
brought  an  additional  3.6  million  workers 
under  its  jurisdiction,  mainly  in  retail  trade 
and  in  the  service  and  construction  indus- 
tries. The  1966  amendments,  which  ex- 
tended minimum-wage  protection  to  farm 
workers  and  others,  covered  another  10.4 
million  people.  There  were  also  amend- 
ments In  1974  and  1977  covering  govern- 
ment employees  and  hotel,  motel,  and  res- 
taurant workers.  Yet  after  1963,  until  re- 
cently, no  serious  effort  was  make  to  change 
the  40-hour  standard  or  the  penalty  rate  for 
overtime.  However,  a  txx>m  in  alternative 
working  hours  began  to  build  during  this 
period. 
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Alteraative  workweeks  enjoyed  greater 
support  from  the  business  community, 
which.  Indeed,  had  initiated  them  in  many 
tiMrttiTT^-  In  the  early  1970s,  the  new  "4-day 
workweeks",  remaining  at  40  hours,  ap- 
pokred  to  be  the  coming  thing.  There  were 
glowing  reports  of  the  increased  productiv- 
ity, reduced  atoaenteeism.  Improved  employ- 
ee morale,  and  so  forth.  However,  organixed 
labor  was  opposed  to  the  longer  work  days. 
Some  problems  were  noted  with  scheduling 
and  with  fatigue  brought  on  by  the  10-hour 
days. 

Later,  the  concept  of  "flexible  working 
hours",  which  gave  workers  greater  freedom 
to  set  their  own  hours,  caught  on  with 
many  busineas  firms.  This  idea  originated  at 
the  Ifeaerachmltt  plant  in  Ottobrunn. 
West  Qemiany.  as  a  means  of  reducing  traf- 
fic conceatlon  during  the  rush  hour.  Again. 
many  advantages  were  cited.  In  1978.  the 
Federal  government  passed  a  law  which  re- 
quired federal  agencies  to  develop  experi- 
mental "compressed  workweek"  or  "flex- 
time"  schedules,  which  would  be  evaluated 
during  a  S-year  trial  period.  Another  law 
paiwrt  at  that  time  required  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  federal  Jobs  be  set  aside  as 
"permanent  part-time  Jobs",  with  benefits 
and  staffing  allocated  on  the  basis  of  full- 
time  equivalence. 

In  the  mid  1970b.  the  more  traditional 
"shorter- workweek"  movement  again  began 
to  stir.  The  1974-75  recession,  worst  since 
the  Great  Depression,  hit  the  Detroit  auto- 
mobile plants  especially  hard.  As  a  result. 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  made  re- 
duced woriUng  hours  its  principal  demand  in 
the  1976  contract  talks  with  Ford.  General 
Motora.  and  Chrysler.  The  UAW  raised  this 
lame  apertflcally  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing Jobs.  A  month-long  strike  at  Ford  won 
union  members  12  additional  days  of  paid 
leisure  over  the  contract  period.  These  days. 
known  as  Paid  Personal  HoUdays  (PPH). 
were  to  be  spread  out  evenly  during  the 
year,  so  that  employers  might  hire  addition- 
al workers  without  disrupting  production. 
In  the  1979  contract  negotiations,  which 
were  concluded  without  a  strike,  the  auto- 
mobile workers  gained  a  total  of  26  PPH's 
over  the  three-year  contact.  Workers  at  all 
the  "Big  Three"  automobile  companies  won 
such  an  agreement,  although  the  Chrysler 
workers  had  to  give  up  their  personal  holi- 
days in  connection  with  the  Chrysler  bail- 
out leglBlatlon. 

Following  the  1976  strike  at  Ford,  a  group 
of  local  union  leaders  organized  the  "All 
Unions  Committee  to  Shorten  the  Work 
Week"  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
shorter-workweek  activities  of  unions 
around  the  country.  Prank  Runnels,  presi- 
dent of  UAW  Local  #22.  was  elected  its 
leader.  The  All  Unions  Committee  held  a 
"nt*«n**'  rally  in  Dearborn.  Michigan,  on 
April  11.  1978.  which  attracted  700  partici- 
pants. The  UAWs  international  president. 
Douglas  Fraaer.  and  Congressman  John 
Conyers  of  Detroit  were  among  the  featured 
speakers.  lAter  in  the  year,  a  group  was  or- 
ganised in  Minnesota,  known  as  "General 
Committee  for  a  Shorter  Workweek",  which 
sought  to  arouse  support  for  the  shorter- 
workweek  cause  on  a  community-wide  basis. 

Although  initially  the  All  Unions  Commit- 
tee stressed  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, it  also  sought  to  reduce  working 
hours  through  legislation.  Rep.  Conyers  was 
persuaded  to  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress 
which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  The  Conyers  bill,  introduced  in 
April  1978  as  HR- 11784.  proposed  to  amend 
this  law  in  three  respects:  (1)  to  reduce  the 
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standard  workweek  to  37Vi  hours  in  two 
years,  and  to  35  hours  after  four  years.  (3) 
to  increase  the  penalty  rate  for  overtime 
from  "time  and  one  halT'  to  "double  time", 
and  (3)  to  prohibit  mandatory  overtime. 

HR-1 1784  attracted  five  co-sponsors  in  the 
95th  Congress.  In  the  following  session,  the 
bill  was  resubmitted  as  HR-1784.  On  AprU 
6,  1979,  the  All  Unions  Committee  held  a 
"Second  National  All-Unions  Conference 
and  LegisUtlve  Lobby"  in  Washington.  D.C., 
which  attracted  several  hundred  delegates 
from  around  the  country.  It  was  announced 
then  that  hearings  on  the  Conyers  bill  were 
scheduled  in  the  House  Education  and 
LAbor  Committee  during  three  days  in  late 
October.  By  the  time  of  the  hearings,  thir- 
teen members  of  Congress  had  become  co- 
sponsors. 

The  hearings  opened  on  October  23,  1979, 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Standards, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Edward  Beard  of  Rhode 
Island.  On  the  first  day,  the  AFL-CIO, 
UAW.  UE,  and  other  labor  organizations 
sent  representatives  who  testified  In  favor 
of  the  bill,  as  did  Congressmen  John  Con- 
yers and  James  Oberstar  (from  northern 
Minnesota).  Mayor  Coleman  Young  of  De- 
troit paid  a  surprise  visit  to  lend  his  sup- 
port. On  the  second  day.  spokesmen  for  the 
U.S  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  several 
trade  associations,  representing  the  restau- 
rant and  convenience-store  Industries,  testi- 
fied against.  The  third  day  featured  testi- 
mony from  academic  experts,  including  Pro- 
fessor Wassily  Leontief  of  NTU,  winner  of 
the  1973  Nobel  Prize  in  economics,  who  sup- 
ported the  bill.  Many  of  the  others  did  not. 

Rep.  John  Conyers.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  subcommittee 
on  crime  and  prominent  member  of  the 
Congressional  "black  caucus".  Is  currently 
serving  his  ninth  term  in  Congress,  having 
been  re-elected  by  margins  exceeding  90%  of 
the  vote  in  Michigan's  First  District.  He  has 
a  particular  interest  in  relating  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  crime.  Rep.  Con- 
yers was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle 
to  enact  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  bill.  He 
and  other  supporters  of  a  shorter  workweek 
see  the  Conyers  bill  as  a  means  of  Imple- 
menting the  goal  of  Humphrey-Hawkins  of 
reducing  the  general  rate  of  unemployment 
to  4%  by  1983,  while  simultaneously  control- 
ling inflation. 

During  the  past  several  years,  other  con- 
cerns, such  as  those  with  energy  and  infla- 
tion, have  tended  to  overshadow  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  However,  that  situation 
is  changing.  As  the  nation  moves  through 
another  period  of  economic  decline,  with 
more  people  out  of  work,  it  Is  anyone's  guess 
whether  the  old  ineffectual  remedies— 
■pump  priming".  WPA— type  projects,  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits,  job-training 
programs,  and  the  like— will  be  brought  out 
of  mothballs,  repaclcaged,  and  put  on  the 
political  market  once  again:  or  whether 
something  more  "radical",  such  as  the  Con- 
yers bill,  addressing  itself  to  the  fundamen- 
tal relationships  and  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, will  at  last  be  considered.* 
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ment's  most  outstanding  representa- 
tives, Dina  George  Beaumont,  the  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO.  will  be  honored  by 
her  many  friends  and  coworkers  at  a 
dinner  at  the  AMFAC  Hotel  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

For  more  than  20  years  now.  Dina 
has  worked  in  the  labor  field.  She 
became  vice  president  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  Women  Telephone  Workers 
in  1959;  and  was  elected  president  3 
years  later,  a  position  she  was  to  hold 
until  1974.  In  that  year  she  resigned 
her  presidency  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  foiu-  different  positions  in 
the  labor  field:  vice  president  of  CWA 
district  II,  member  of  the  CWA  execu- 
tive board,  vice  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  chair  of  the  CWA  Concerned 
Women's  Advancement  Committee.  A 
year  later  she  added  the  vice  presiden- 
cy of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor  to  her  responsibilities,  and 
also  became  a  member  of  the  Trade 
Union  Council  for  Histradrut.  In  1980 
she  resigned  all  these  positions  except 
the  latter  to  take  on  her  present 
duties  of  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  CWA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dina  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  dedicated  persons  you  could 
hope  to  find  in  any  field,  but  her  labor 
affiliations  tell  only  half  the  story. 
She  is  committed  to  civil  rights  issues, 
and  was  honored  as  the  1975  Labor 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union.  She  has  been 
active  in  the  United  Way,  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  also  honored  her  with  its 
United  Way  of  America  Joseph  Antho- 
ny Beime  Conununity  Services  Award 
in  1977.  Dina  is  interested  in  religious 
questions,  serving  on  the  board  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  1979  from  the  Catho- 
lic Labor  Institute.  Finally,  she  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  several  Democratic  conven- 
tions and  conferences.  She  maintains 
her  membership  in  the  Monterey 
Park.  Calif.,  Democratic  Club. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  thanking 
Dina  for  her  good  work  over  the  years, 
and  wish  her  and  her  children,  Walter 
and  Madeleine,  only  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


DINA  G.  BEAUMONT  TO  BE 
HONORED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALiPoaiciA 

IN  "THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  May  29,  one  of  the  labor  move- 


SUPPORT  MODERATE  HANDGUN 
LAW 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OP  Nxw  jxRsrr 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
personal, passionless  gunning  dovm  of 
our  fellow  citizens  continues  at  a  terri- 
fying pace.  Afraid  that  the  Govem- 
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ment  lacks  the  ability  or  the  will  to 
protect  them,  the  law  abiding  are 
busring  haindguns  in  record  numbers, 
perhaps  with  the  hope  of  achieving  an 
armed  standoff  with  the  criminals 
who  threaten  them.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress must  make  an  effort  to  control 
this  menace,  so  that  we  might  be  safer 
in  our  streets  and  our  homes.  That  is 
what  the  people  expect  of  us. 

There  is  one  step  we  can  take  quick- 
ly, one  that  costs  little  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  nothing  in  terms  of  liberties, 
but  one  that  might  save  at  least  some 
of  our  citizens  from  deadly  criminal 
assault. 

What  we  need  now  is  broad  support 
for  the  moderate  handgun  law  that  I 
and  50  cosponsors  have  introduced.  It 
is  a  modest  proposal,  and  I  make  no 
extravagant  claims  as  to  what  it  might 
accomplish,  I  say  only  that  it  is  a 
small  step  that  we  can  take  now  with- 
out in  any  way  trampling  the  rights  of 
the  millions  and  millions  of  honorable 
gun  owners  in  our  society. 

Before  outlining  what  my  bill  would 
do.  let  me  state  quite  clearly  what  it 
would  not  do.  It  would  not  outlaw 
handguns,  although  it  would  keep 
those  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
some  outlaws.  It  would  not  require 
registration.  It  would  not  require  li- 
censing. And  it  would  not  disarm  the 
millions  of  sportsmen  or  those  other 
honest  citizens  who  believe  they  have 
a  right  and  a  necessity  to  have  a  hand- 
gun for  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  do  two 
things.  It  would  tell  handgun  owners 
that,  if  they  commit  a  crime  with  a 
handgun,  they  will  lose  their  freedom. 
And  it  would  make  it  more  difficult 
and  expensive  for  a  criminal  to  get  a 
handgun. 

It  would  accomplish  these  goals  in 
several  ways 

First.  It  would  provide  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  anyone  using 
or  carrying  a  gun  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony. 

Second.  It  would  totally  ban  Satur- 
day night  specials,  those  cheap,  easy- 
to-hide  pistols  that  are  disdained  by 
hunters,  sportsmen,  and  collectors.  As 
we  recently  were  abruptly  reminded 
by  the  attack  on  our  President,  those 
pistols  have  only  one  purpose— to  kill 
a  human  being.  Data  from  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Conrunission  indi- 
cate that  10  percent  of  the  approxi- 
mately 2  million  handguns  produced 
annually  in  the  United  States  are  Sat- 
urday night  specials,  assembled  from 
foreign  parts  to  circumvent  the  import 
restrictions  of  the  1968  Gim  Control 
Act.  And  make  no  mistake,  this 
weapon  is  the  favorite  of  felons.  A 
recent  study  in  Florida,  where  most 
Saturday  night  specials  are  assembled, 
concluded  that  only  12  percent  of  the 
handguns  owned  by  law-abiding  citi- 
zens could  be  classified  as  Saturday 
night  specials.  However,  68  percent  of 
the  handguns  used  in  the  commission 
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of  felonies  were  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. 

Third.  It  would  require  a  21-day  wait- 
ing period  laefore  the  purchase  of  any 
other  type  handgun  to  allow  the  FBI 
or  local  police  time  to  verify  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  purchaser.  This  provision 
can  be  crucial,  as  a  recent  study  indi- 
cates. A  review  of  2,000  purchase 
forms  in  the  files  of  12  dealers  in  one 
State  revealed  that  187  purchasers— 
nearly  10  percent— would  have  been 
identified  as  felons  by  a  simple  FBI 
name  check.  Those  187  would  not  have 
been  eligible  to  buy  firearms. 

Fourth.  In  addition,  this  legislation 
would  ban  the  sale  of  handguns  by 
pawnbrokers,  would  require  better 
record  keeping  by  the  handgim  indus- 
try, would  require  that  the  theft  or  loss 
of  a  handgun  be  reported,  and  would 
control  multiple  purchases  of  hand- 
guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  handgun 
legislation  correctly  point  out  that 
gun  ownership  is  broad  and  that  hand- 
guns used  in  crime  are  a  fraction  of 
that  total  ownership.  My  proposal  rec- 
ognizes this.  It  would  simply  reduce 
that  fraction  further  by  restricting  the 
flow  of  handguns  into  the  huge  lethal 
pool  that  now  exists. 

Those  who  argue  against  a  national 
law  say  we  already  have  enough  gun 
laws  on  the  books— that  the  welter  of 
25,000  State  and  local  statutes  could 
reduce  handgtui  violence  if  they  were 
properly  enforced.  I  agree  that  we 
need  aggressive  enforcement  of  those 
laws  and  that  these  laws  should  not  be 
preempted  by  national  legislation.  But 
we  must  recognize  that,  as  it  is  now, 
anyone  with  a  few  dollars  can  get  a 
lumdgim,  no  questions  asked,  merely 
by  crossing  into  a  jurisdiction  which 
does  not  control  the  sale  of  such 
deadly  weapons.  We  need  a  national 
law  to  provide  a  imiform  standard  of 
accountability  for  the  ownership,  dis- 
tribution and  transportation  of  hand- 
guns. 

We  hear  that  the  availability  of 
handguns  does  not  increase  crime. 
That  may  be  true,  but  the  fact  is  that 
a  gim  is  the  most  efficient  death 
weapon.  Handguns  may  not  increase 
the  incidence  of  crime,  but  they  surely 
increase  its  severity.  Studies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  a  strict  handgun 
law,  suggest  that,  while  the  level  of 
criminal  activity  has  not  declined  since 
passage  of  the  law.  the  offenses  com- 
mitted are  less  deadly.  A  national  law 
that  would  supplement  State  and  local 
laws  surely  could  help  reduce  the 
nimiber  of  deaths,  even  if  violent  at- 
tacks would  not  decrease. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  realize  that  de- 
spite a  national  law  criminals  would 
continue  to  find  some  way  to  get  these 
deadly  weapons.  But  surely  that  real- 
ization is  no  argument  for  inaction  on 
our  part.  Would  any  one  of  us  suggest 
that  we  should  have  no  controls  on 
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drugs  because  lawless  persons  find 
ways  to  obtain  illicit  drugs? 

This  issue  is  marked  by  deep,  emo- 
tional divisions.  Finding  a  solution  to 
such  issues,  however,  is  the  test  of  gov- 
ernment. A  civilized  society  demands 
that  we  embark  on  thoughtful  discus- 
sions to  find  a  compromise  that  could 
lead  to  the  arrest  of  violence  in  our 
cities. 

To  me.  the  question  is  clear  Do  the 
criminals,  the  addicts,  the  deranged 
have  an  unchecked  right  to  handguns? 
Or  do  we  begin  those  thoughtful  delib- 
erations that  could  lead  to  moderate, 
sensible,  reasonable  legislation  to  curb 
the  criminal  violence  that  snuffs  out 
thousands  of  innocent  lives  each  year 
and  causes  fearful  citizens  to  arm 
themselves  against  those  who  would 
prey  on  them? 

I  do  not  believe  that  sportsmen, 
hunters,  and  gun  collectors  are  un- 
yielding foes  of  handgun  legislation. 
They  are  good  and  reasonable  citizens. 
I  understand  the  culture  and  heritage 
that  make  their  guns  their  most  prized 
possessions.  I  would  join  in  opposing 
any  effort  to  separate  them  from  their 
guns. 

But  can  any  of  us  oppose  a  law  that 
would  make  it  harder  for  the  criminal, 
the  sick,  the  would-be  assassin  to  get  a 
handgim?« 


RETIREMENT  PROGRAM  COULD 
DOUBLE  IN  COST 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  If  EW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  re- 
cently submitted  a  report  describing 
the  financial  problems  afflicting  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  and,  of 
course,  the  taxpayers.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing to  deal  with  the  sharply  rising 
costs.  CBO  warns,  the  cost  will  more 
than  double  in  the  next  5  years  to  $30 
billion  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  cutting 
coimtless  Government  programs  in  an 
effort  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control  and  reduce  our  destructive 
deficits,  there  can  be  little  justifica- 
tion for  ignoring  the  costly,  excessive 
provisions  of  the  Government  retire- 
ment programs.  The  CBO  report  mer- 
ited the  attention  of  Mike  Causey, 
who  identifies  closely  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Federal  employees,  and 
prompted  him  to  write  about  it  yester- 
day in  the  Washington  Post.  I  submit 
his  article  for  the  information  of  all. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  BCay  20.  1981] 

Retirement  Program  Could  Double  m 

Cost 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

The    Congressional    Budget    Office    says 

that  if  changes  are  not  made  the  price  tag 
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on  the  feder*!  retirement  progrun  will  more 
than  double  In  the  next  five  years  to  S2.S 
billion  a  month  because  of  Inflation  and  the 
addlUon  of  462,500  new  retirees  by  19M. 

CBO  h««  given  Congress  a  series  of  op- 
tions to  cut  retirement  costs,  now  $14.7  bil- 
lion a  year,  either  by  forcing  employes  to 
kick  In  more  for  their  pension  program  or 
reducing  both  the  slae  and  frequency  of 
future  cost-of-living  adjustmente. 

If  the  current  system  is  left  intact,  the 
CBO  says,  the  cost  of  the  retirement  pro- 
gram for  U.S.  aides  will  Jump  to  >30  billion 
by  1986,  and  nearly  70  percent  of  the  In- 
crease will  result  from  twice-yearly  COL 
raises  retirees  now  get  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation. 

The  Senate  and  House  are  working  on  leg- 
islaUon  that  would  limit  federal,  postal  and 
military  retirees  to  one  Inflation  catch-up 
each  year.  Retirees  now  get  COL  adjust- 
ments each  tCarch  and  September. 

CBO  says  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
is  in  good  financial  shape.  Its  $73.6  billion  in 
reserves  is  five  times  the  annual  payout.  But 
it  says  the  fund  will  continue  to  shrink  over 
the  years  unless  contributions  (employes 
and  the  government  each  pay  7  percent  of 
salary  into  the  fund)  are  raised,  or  COL 
raises  are  held  to  one  a  year.  One  of  the  op- 
tions identified  Includes  limiting  future 
COL  raises  to  70  percent  of  the  inflation 
rate  as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

CBO  data  given  to  Congress  indicate  that 
the  federal  retirement  program  is  generally 
much  more  generous  than  pension  systems 
for  private  workers  under  Social  Security 
because  federal  employes  can  retire  earlier 
and  get  two  guaranteed  COL  raises  each 
year.  CBO  says  the  true  cost  of  the  federal 
retirement  program  amounts  to  nearly  30 
percent  of  payroll. 

If  Congress  wants  to  change  the  federal 
retirement  program.  CBO  lists  the  following 
options: 

(1)  Increase  the  amount  of  money  that 
agencies  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund. 
They  now  match  employe  contributions. 
CBO  says  the  government  contribution,  to 
be  borne  by  the  agencies  (and  taxpayers)  in 
this  option,  should  be  29.5  percent  of  pay- 
roll, up  from  the  current  7  percent. 

(2)  Increase  contributions  by  employes 
and  by  agencies.  Employes  who  now  pay  7 
percent  into  the  fund  would  be  required  to 
pay  9  percent  of  their  total  salary  for  retire- 
ment benefite.  Agency  contributions  would 
be  raised  to  27.5  percent. 

(3)  Keep  the  current  contribution  rate  but 
limit  retirees  to  one  COL  raise  a  year,  with 
that  Increase  being  held  to  70  percent  of  the 
rise  In  living  costs  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  This  CBO  option  would 
penalize  employes  who  retire  before  age  65. 
with  a  10  percent  annuity  reduction  for 
those  retiring  at  age  60  and  20  percent  for 
persons  retiring  at  age  55.  CBO  says  thU 
should  be  phased  in  gradually  over  a  20-year 
period. 

The  Reagan  administration,  so  far.  has  re- 
sisted plans  to  give  retirees  COL  raises  that 
are  below  the  actual  rate  of  inflation.  But  it 
is  backing  Senate  and  House  legislation  that 
would  limit  retirees  to  a  single  COL  adjust- 
ment each  year.* 
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HOUSTON  NAVIGATION 
PROJECTS 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1981 
m  Mr.  FIEXDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
congressional  Representative  for  the 
swea  surrounding  the  Houston  ship 
channel,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  three  pieces  of  legislation  to  im- 
prove navigation  along  this  vital  wa- 
terway. 

However,  before  discussing  the  spe- 
cifics of  these  bUls,  I  would  like  to 
share  briefly  with  my  colleagues  the 
ship  channel's  importance  to  Hous- 
ton's economy. 

According  to  recent  tonnage  figures, 
the  Houston  ship  channel  is  our  Na- 
tion's third  largest  port,  with  its  facili- 
ties receiving  more  foreign  cargo  and 
imported  crude  oil  than  any  other  do- 
mestic waterway. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  $1  of 
every  $3  In  the  Houston  economy  can 
be  attributed  to  the  ship  channel.  Di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  channel  pro- 
vides employment  to  thousands  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Houston  metropolitan 
area. 

Nevertheless,  in  recent  years,  there 
has  been  a  significant  change  in  the 
type  of  vessels  which  are  utilizing  our 
port  facilities.  In  an  effort  to  reduce 
rising  energy  costs,  companies  now  are 
shipping  their  products  in  so-called  su- 
pertankers, many  of  which  are  larger 
than  three  football  fields. 

As  a  result  of  this  movement  to 
larger  and  larger  vessels,  several  indus- 
tries along  the  channel  have  found  it 
necessary  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  to  deepen  their  port  facilities 
in  order  to  accommodate  these  super- 
tankers. 

The  first  of  my  three  bills  would  re- 
quire the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
maintain  a  40- foot  depth  at  the  Har- 
bours Cut  Terminal  at  Morgan's  Point. 
Private  funds  have  already  been  ex- 
pended to  dredge  this  tributary  of  the 
ship  channel  from  16  to  40  feet.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  corps  should  now 
assume  responsibility  for  maintaining 
a  40-foot  depth. 

This  responsibility  is  consistent  with 
Congress  mandate  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  I  am  convinced  that 
such  maintenance  costs  to  the  city  of 
Houston  and  the  Federal  Government 
win  be  offset  by  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  and  other  types  of  positive  eco- 
nomic activity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  cargo  growth  along 
the  channel  last  year  occurred  at  the 
port's  Harbours  Cut  multi-purpose  In- 
termodal  terminal.  Tormage  at  the 
new  facility  Increased  by  35  percent 
from  1.701.586  tons  during  1979  to 
2.294.727  tons  in  1980.  The  number  of 
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ship-carried  barges  handled  at  the  ter- 
minal Increased  from  1,294  to  1.563. 

The  second  bill  I  am  Introducing  is 
similar  to  the  first  In  that  It  requires 
the  Army  Corps  of  Ebiglneers  to  main- 
tain a  40-foot  depth  at  Greens  Bayou, 
which  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Hous- 
ton ship  channel. 

This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  provi- 
sions Incorporated  within  the  Water 
Resource  Development  Acts  of  1977 
and  1979,  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  amends  section  301 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  to 
authorize  that  the  corps  maintain  the 
depth  of  this  section  of  Greens  Bayou 
at  40  feet  rather  than  the  present  36 
feet. 

As  my  colleagues  on  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  may  well  recall, 
when  the  Houston  ship  charmel  depth 
was  Increased  to  40  feet  in  1958,  the 
Port  of  Houston  Authority  deepened, 
at  Its  own  expense,  this  portion  of 
Greens  Bayou. 

Unfortvmately,  however,  because  the 
1965  act  authorizes  the  corps  to  main- 
tain the  depth  at  only  38  feet,  the  port 
authority  has  borne  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing this  section  free  of  silt  and  debris 
to  40  feet. 

Once  again,  I  believe  that  this  is  con- 
trary to  Congress  mandate  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  believe  that 
we  must  eliminate  the  present  techni- 
cal limitation  of  36  feet.  By  doing  so, 
there  will  be  no  appreciable  additional 
cost  to  the  corps  to  maintain  It  at  40 
feet  since  once  the  Initial  dredging  has 
been  completed,  a  similar  amount  of 
silt  and  debris  must  be  removed  to 
maintain  the  channel's  depth. 

The  third  and  final  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  allow  the  Port  of 
Houston  Authority  to  receive  Federal 
reimbursement  for  the  raising  of  a 
railroad  bridge  which  the  Coast  Guard 
ruled  an  obstruction  to  navigation 
over  Greens  Bayou. 

While  the  actual  modifications  were 
completed  In  November  1980.  I  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  pro- 
vide partial  reimbursement  for  these 
repairs  which  became  necessary, 
through  no  fault  of  it  own.  because  of 
severe  land  subsidence  in  this  areas. 

Regrettably,  however,  like  so  many 
other  worthwhile  projects,  funding  for 
this  project  was  Included  In  the  last 
two  water  resource  development  au- 
thorizations, both  of  which  failed  to 
become  law. 

While  the  Port  of  Houston  Authori- 
ty has  spent  in  excess  of  $1  million  to 
make  the  necessary  modifications,  I 
am  hopeful  this  Congress  will  provide 
to  It  a  portion  of  the  costs  In  the  form 
of  a  reimbursement. 

Let  me  also  say  In  closing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  In  request- 
ing early  action  on  a  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  which  will  continue 
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the  process  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive water  policy  for  this  Nation. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


NSF  HELPS  UNITED  STATES 
STAY  TECHNOLOGICALLY  AND 
SCIENTIFICALLY    AHEAD 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  19S1 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  proposed  deep  cuts  in 
selected  National  Science  Foundation 
programs  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  my  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Research,  and  Technology. 
Keeping  In  mind  the  need  for  budget 
restraints,  the  subcommittee  sought  to 
keep  some  scientific  research  and  edu- 
cation programs  from  obliteration. 
The  subcommittee  heard  strong  testi- 
mony on  the  effects  the  drastic  reduc- 
tions would  have  on  scientific  enter- 
prise as  a  whole,  and  after  careful  de- 
liberation restored  partial  funding  In 
some  of  the  most  crucial  areas.  This 
was  sustained  In  the  full  committee. 

Since  we  will  be  debating  the  Foun- 
dation's fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
shortly,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  statement 
by  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
support  of  the  committee's  action.  The 
ACS  urges  the  Congress  to  take  simi- 
lar action  to  keep  the  United  States  In 
Its  position  of  world  leadership  in  sci- 
entific and  technological  creativity. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Americah  CiaancAL 
Society 

The  American  Chemical  Society  generally 
supports  an  equitable  reduction  In  govern- 
mental spendmg.  Nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  of  proposed  cuts  In 
the  National  Science  Foundation's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Such  a  plan,  if  carried 
out,  would  deal  a  severe  setback  to  VS.  sci- 
ence and  technology,  and  to  the  country's 
industrial,  commercial  and  military 
strengths. 

The  ACS,  therefore,  applauds  and  sup- 
ports the  restoration  of  the  funding  of  sev- 
eral scientific  research  and  education  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  by  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and  Tech- 
nology In  Its  authorization  bill.  This  action 
Is  wholly  consistent  with  the  foundation's 
mandate  "to  initiate  and  support  basic  sci- 
entific research,  and  programs  to  strength- 
en scientific  research  potential  and  science 
education  programs  . . ." 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  similar 
action  to  maintain  the  UjS.  science  enter- 
prise which  has  made  us  the  world  leader  In 
scientific  and  technological  creativity  and 
invention. 

The  national  Interest  requires  that  high 
priorities  be  given  to  scientific  research, 
both  pure  and  applied,  and  to  education.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  our  nation  should  elim- 
inate or  duninBh  Its  scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources,  especially  Its  human  po- 
tential, in  an  age  when  the  atom  is  split,  the 
gene  decoded,  the  laser  developed,  and  the 
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computer  Is  a  household  tool.  These,  and 
many  other  scientific  and  technical  achieve- 
ments, have  helped  produce  and  sustain  a 
standard  of  living  unmatched  in  history.  An 
explicit  natidnal  commitment  to  strong  sup- 
port of  the  discovery  and  development  of 
new  knowledge  and  new  technology  Is  re- 
quired In  order  to  malnUln  this  position. 

Scientific  education  is  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  scientific  enterprise,  and  also 
must  have  the  support  commensurate  with 
this  commitment.  This  nation  could  not 
have  attained  Its  present  position  In  science 
and  technology  without  the  strong  support 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  sci- 
ence education  programs.  Not  only  do  we 
need  scientifically  and  technically  qualified 
professional  men  and  women,  we  also  must 
have  scientifically  and  technically  literate 
lay  men  and  women. 

Each  day,  every  citizen  is  faced  with 
energy,  environmental,  computational,  and 
other  scientifically-related  problems  of  In- 
creasing complexity.  The  majority  of  the 
nation's  regulatory  and  policy  decisions  that 
set  directions  for  scientific  Inquiry  and  tech- 
nological developments  are  made  by  people 
who  frequently  have  no  direct  Involvement 
In  science  and  technology.  It  is,  however,  es- 
sential that  they,  and  those  who  elect  and 
support  them,  make  these  Important  and 
vital  decisions  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
and  understanding.  These  people  need  to 
know  and  understand  science  sufficiently, 
and  have  problem-solving  skills,  so  they  can 
function  intelligently  as  involved  citizens  In 
a  world  being  continually  changed  by  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

The  Federal  role  In  scientific  research  and 
education,  exemplified  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  has  been  constructive  and 
productive.  The  Federal  role  has  been  ap- 
propriately supportive  without  being  pre- 
scriptive. 

Considering  the  critical  importance  to  the 
nation's  welfare  of  fully  developing  both 
material  and  human  resources  in  science 
and  engineering,  the  nation  needs  the 
widest  possible  range  of  advice  in  their  de- 
velopment. We  recommend  that  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Science  Board  call 
upon  the  Congresslonally-chartered  scientif- 
ic societies  such  as  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  other  scientific,  engineering, 
and  professional  societies,  for  Information 
and  advice  when  priorities  and  directions 
for  scientific  research  and  education  pro- 
grams are  determined.* 


H.R.  900  CANNOT  WITHSTAND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  SCRUTINY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  list  of  eminent  legal 
scholars  who  have  provided  me  with 
their  opinion  that  the  "Human  Life" 
biU  is  unconstitutional,  can  be  added 
Prof.  Telford  Taylor  and  Louis 
Henkin.  of  the  Columbia  University 
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School  of  Law.  Their  views  are  pro- 
vided below: 

Columbia  UNivERsmr  in  the 
City  or  New  York,  School  or  Law. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  May  7,  19S1. 
Doii  Edwards, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressmah  Edwards:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  April  24,  1981.  re- 
questing my  opinion  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  bills  such  as  S.  158  and  H.R.  900. 
which  undertake  to  define  "person"  as  used 
In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  Including  the  human  fetus  from 
the  moment  of  conception.  It  Is  understood 
that  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  override 
the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  in  Roe  v.  Wade, 
410  U.S.  113  (1973)  and  subsequent  decisions 
based  on  the  principles  of  that  case.  Since 
those  decisions  are  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion Itself,  It  appears  that  the  purpose  of 
these  bills  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
scope  and  effect  of  the  relevant  Constitu- 
tional provisions  by  statutory  means,  rather 
than  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  Article  V. 

The  bills  In  question  rely  explicitly  on  the 
power  of  Congress  under  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  the  constitution- 
al basis  of  their  provisions.  The  scope  of  this 
power,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has 
been  the  subject  of  at  least  four  significant 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  South  Carolina  v. 
Kataenbach.  383  UjS.  301  (1966):  Katzen- 
bach  V.  Morgan,  384  VJS.  641  (1966);  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell  400  VS.  112  (1970);  Rome  v. 
United  States,  446  VS.  156  (1980):  see  also 
FuUilove  V.  KluUnick,  448  VS.  (1980). 
In  all  these  cases  except  the  first,  the  Court 
was  divided  In  opinion  on  the  governing 
principles,  and  professional  comment  on  the 
problem  has  reflected  its  controversial 
nature. 

Despite  this  division  of  opinion.  I  believe 
It  to  be  clear  that  the  bills  in  question  are 
unconstitutional.  The  majority  opinion  In 
the  Morgan  case  goes  further  than  any 
other  In  giving  scope  to  Congressional 
power  under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  but  In  that  opinion  it  was  cate- 
gorically sUted  that  Section  5  gives  Con- 
gress no  power  "to  restrict,  abrogate,  or 
dilute"  constitutional  guarantees.  KaUen- 
bach  v.  Morgan,  384  VS.  at  651  n.10.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  and  pur- 
port of  the  bills  in  question  is  to  "restrict, 
abrogate,  or  dilute"  the  constitutional 
rights  of  pregnant  women  as  established  in 
Roe\.  Wtide. 

As  for  the  members  of  the  Court  who  do 
not  share  the  expansive  views  of  Congres- 
sional power  under  Section  5  articulated  by 
the  majority  in  the  Morgan  case,  it  is  my 
belief  that,  regardless  of  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  Roe  v.  Wade,  they  would 
conclude  that  the  constitutional  principles 
it  established  cannot  be  nullified  by  statu- 
tory action. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  stated  above  in 
summary  form,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
bills  you  have  called  to  my  attention  are  un- 
constitutional. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Teltord  Taylor. 
Nash  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus. 
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CoLDMBU  UmvKxsrrY  ik  ths 

Cmr  or  New  Yoiik.  School  or  Law. 

Nev  York.  N.Y..  Ajtril  3,  1981. 
Rep.  Don  Edwasos. 

ComwuUlee  on  Oie  Judiciary,  House  of  Rep- 
retentative*.  Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  RKrusxHTATTVi  Edwakos:  I  have 
your  InvlUUon  to  comment  on  the  conatitu- 
UowUity  of  HJl.  900.  the  "Human  Ufe  SUt- 
ute."  In  my  view,  the  proposed  declaration 
would  not  be  effective  to  achieve  its  appar- 
ent deaicn:  If  adopted,  a  sUte  abortion  sUt- 
ute  would  face  essentially  the  same  consti- 
tutional obrtades  as  If  Congress  had  not 
spoken. 

In  Jloe  v.  Wade  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  state  cannot  Interfere  with  a  woman's 
right  to  have  an  abortion  except  at  certain 
limited  times  and  in  certain  limited  cUtnmr.- 
stances.  That  determination  by  the  court  in 
effect  held  that  the  woman's  liberty 
outweiched  any  righU  the  foetus  may  have, 
or  any  Interest  the  state  may  have  In  pro- 
tectlnc  the  fetus.  Congress,  authorised  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  cannot  deprive  the  woman  of 
rights  which  she  has  under  the  Amendment 
by  setting  up  new  countervailing  rights 
under  it  In  the  guise  of  interpreting  the 
Amendment. 

I  add  that  if  Congress  could  impose  this 
definition  of  "person"  on  the  states,  the 
consequences  might  be  far-reaching  and 
baneful  in  other  respects.  For  example,  it 
might  result  in  sUtes  having  to  treat  every 
accidental  miscarriage  as  a  form  of  homi- 
cide as  well  as  a  tort.  It  might  give  the 
foetus  a  "right  to  be  bom"  with  claims 
against  parents,  doctors,  the  state,  strang- 
ers, who  might  interfere  with  it.  It  might 
vest  property  interests  in  every  foetus, 
which  the  parents,  others  and  the  stote 
Itself  could  not  modify. 

Congress  should  not  enact  H.R.  900. 
Sincerely. 

Louis  HEirKiH.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS:  AN 
tjUPnnSHED  AGENDA 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  COHMCLTICUT 
a  THE  HOUSZ  OP  REPRESEMTATIArES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  eve  of  Memorial  Day.  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Nation  pause  to  mourn 
our  countrymen  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  defense  of  our  great  and  free 
Nation,  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
thousands  of  living  veterans  who  have 
served  their  Nation  with  distinction, 
but  also  to  consider  to  what  extent  we 
have  met  our  commitment  to  provide 
for  the  special  needs  of  some  2.7  mil- 
lion men  and  women  that  served  in  a 
distant  conflict  that  few  understood 
and  a  Nation  was  so  willing  to  forget. 
Only  recently  have  we  come  to  rec- 
ognize the  breadth  of  their  unique  ex- 
perience—from the  frightening  stories 
of  torture  and  grueling  battle  during 
service,  to  a  homecoming  character- 
ized by  rancor  and  slight,  and  to  a  ci- 
vilian life  for  many  that  is  filled  with 
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self-doubt,  stress,  and  physical  suffer- 
ing. Once  the  Nation  was  willing  to 
trade  insults  with  gratitude,  the  Con- 
gress moved  with  unusual  speed  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  what 
will  be  a  truly  beautiful  and  lasting 
memorial  to  pay  tribute  to  those  that 
served  and  who  gave  their  lives  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Once  the  Nation  was  able  to  under- 
stand the  special  problems  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  experience  in  readjust- 
ing to  civilian  life.  Congress,  in  1979. 
established  the  very  successful  Oper- 
ation Outreach  program  to  provide 
critical  counseling  and  related  mental 
health  services.  Once  the  Nation 
learned  of  a  killer  chemical  herbicide 
used  throughout  the  Vietnam  coimtry- 
side  diu-ing  the  sixties,  and  its  fright- 
ening effects  for  many  exposed  to  it. 
the  Congress  ordered  a  thorough 
study  of  agent  orange  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  cancer,  birth  defects, 
miscarriages,  skin  eruptions,  ulcers, 
nerve  damage,  and  depression  that 
have  b^n  linked  to  it. 

As  we  observe  Memorial  Day  of  1981, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
double our  efforts  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  an  unfinished  agenda  for 
our  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
To  offer  reassurance  to  our  Vietnam 
vets  that  indeed  their  sacrifice  and 
their  suffering  holds  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts,  we  must  give  swift  approv- 
al to  reauthorization  legislation  pend- 
ing that  would  extend  the  Operation 
Outreach  program  for  an  additional  3 
years  and  that  would  provide  medical 
care  for  those  exposed  to  agent 
orange.  To  do  less  in  the  name  of 
budget  austerity  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous disservice  to  these  honorable 
Americans  who  have  endured  so  much 
pain  and  anguish  since  their  unherald- 
ed return  home.* 


FREE  ENTERPRISE— THE 
FREEDOM  TO  CHOOSE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEUTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  winning  essay  from  Louisi- 
ana's statewide  high  school  free  enter- 
prise essay  competition: 
Free  Ehtkhprise— Thb  Freedom  To  Choose 
(By  Lisa  Gaye  Weber.  Carencro  High 
School.  Lafayette.  La.) 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  unless  one  is  found  at 
an  early  age  by  the   'state"  to  be  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  or  capabilities  and  placed 
in  special  "state"  schools,  chances  are  one 
will   utlmately   be  condemned   to  be  what 
ones  father  or  mother  was  (fanner,  house- 
wife, etc.).  Even  those  who  are  given  "oppor- 
tunities" by  the  "sUte "  do  not  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  what  they  will  do  in  life 
as  a  livelihood.  That  is  determined  by  the 
•state." 
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Olga  Korbut.  the  international  darling  of 
the  gymnastic  world,  appears  to  be.  at  first 
glance,  a  successful  "enterprise"  in  her  own 
right.  Not  so.  She  did  not  have  the  freedom 
of  choice.  The  sUte  perceived  her  gymnastic 
talent  when  she  was  but  a  young  girl. 
Therefore,  the  "sUte"  decided  for  her  what 
her  "enterprise"  in  life  would  be. 

With  that  as  a  background  and  point  of 
comparison,  consider  the  story  of  John 
Adams.  (The  name  of  the  real-life  party  is 
to  remain  anonymous  for  the  purjjoses  of 
this  essay.)  He  is  a  local  man  who  grew  up 
with  my  dad  tinder  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  who,  because  of  the  American 
freedom  of  choice,  "did  well  for  himself"  in 
a  business  of  his  own. 

John  was  bom  of  poor  parents  some 
thirty-two  years  ago.  His  dad  earned  a 
meager  living  by  driving  a  truck  for  a  local 
shipping  firm.  His  mother's  mission  was 
that  of  a  housewife,  trying  to  make  ends 
meet  while  raising  a  son.  John  decided  upon 
completing  high  school  that  college  was  not 
for  him.  (And  that  was  easy  to  understand 
when  one  considers  the  limited  financial 
means  of  his  family  and  the  absence  of  a 
"go-to-college-son"  push  in  his  home  as 
compared  to  what  might  have  otherwise 
been  the  case  in  the  home  of  a  college- 
trained  doctor  or  lawyer.) 

After  making  his  decision,  John  took  a  Job 
with  a  local  machine  shop.  The  booming  oil 
industry  in  Lafayette  and  its  needs  made  it 
rather  easy  for  any  young  high  school  grad- 
uate to  find  a  i6b  just  out  of  school— wheth- 
er as  a  roughneck  or  a  pipeline  laborer,  etc. 
A  short  few  years  later,  after  seeing  the 
demand  for  machinist  work  in  Lafayette 
and  particularly  in  the  area  of  the  Oil 
Patch,  the  dream  of  "free  enterprise"  and 
the  feeling  of  "the  freedom  to  choose"  came 
to  John. 

Acknowledging  the  risk  Involved  in  the 
venture  but  moved  by  the  vision  of  profit 
and  self -employment,  John  ""made  the 
break"  and.  In  partnership  with  two  of  his 
fellow  machinists,  borrowed  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  machinist  shop  and 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  all 
other  essentials  to  begin  that  new  enter- 
prise. 

There  was  a  little  bit  of  the  man  who  said 
way  back  when  "there  can  be  no  freedom 
without  responsibility"  in  that  John  knew 
full  well  of  the  responsibilities  that  came 
with  the  risk  he  was  taking. 

If  the  new  shop  did  not  work  out.  how 
would  he  meet  his  house  payment,  car  pay- 
ment, food  bills?  Could  he  then  find  an- 
other job?  What  volume  of  business  would  It 
take  to  pay  back  that  large  amount  of 
money  he  and  his  partners  borrowed?  All  of 
this  concerned  John. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  new  venture 
"worked  out."  maybe  he  could  build  that 
nice  new  home  he  dreamed  of.  If  things 
worked  out.  he  would  be  his  own  boss  and 
could  take  time  to  do  the  things  he  wanted 
to  do— when  he  wanted  to  do  them.  Maybe 
he  could  provide  jobs  for  other  people. 

The  bottom  line:  John  chose  to  take  the 
risk  and  personally  became  an  active  (with 
potential  of  loss)  participant  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

That  was  some  fourteen  or  so  years  ago. 
The  formerly  low-paid  John  who  returned 
home  each  afternoon  In  dirty  uniforms  and 
went  to  bed  each  night  under  sufferance  of 
the  dream  of  owning  his  own  business  today 
has  one  of  the  largest.  If  not  largest,  ma- 
chine shops  In  Lafayette  with  computerized 
equipment  and  more  people  working  for 
him  than  he  ever  dreamed  of.  The  trips  to 
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Europe  and  new  market  places,  the  direct 
dealings  with  the  OPEC  nations,  the  nice 
home  with  the  swimming  pool  and  tennis 
courts,  the  many  Jobs  which  he  has  person- 
ally caused  to  be  created,  and  the  Impact  of 
his  business  on  the  economic  cycle  of  his 
community  are  all  testimony  to  the  viability 
of  the  free  enterprise  system,  revealing 
what  can  be  achieved  in  a  system  where  one 
has  the  ""freedom  to  choose'"  whatever  he  or 
even  she  wishes  to  do. 

Olga  Korbut,  the  Internationally  ac- 
claimed gymnast,  was  never  more  excited 
then  when  she  was  allowed  the  freedom  to 
buy  Levi  jeans  In  one  of  her  trips  to  Amer- 
ica. And  you  know  what?  My  dad's  friend, 
John,  and  many  other  Americans  who  dared 
to  exercise  the  freedom  to  choose  through 
the  free  enterprise  system  collectively  made 
that  delightful  moment  possible  for  Olga!* 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PROGRAM  1980-81 
STATE  OF  MAINE  WINNER- 
GILBERT  JAMES  GASTON.  JR. 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OP  MAINE 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conduct  a  "voice  of  democracy" 
contest.  This  year  more  than  250.000 
secondary  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest  competition  for  the  five 
national  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  top  prizes. 

The  topic  for  the  contest  in  1980-81 
was  "My  Commitment  to  my  Coun- 
try." The  winner  of  the  State  of  Maine 
contest  was  Mr.  Gilbert  J.  Gaston,  Jr., 
a  senior  at  Yarmouth  Jiuiior-Senior 
High  School.  Yarmouth.  Maine.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  youth  in 
America  to  realize  that  they  have  a 
commitment  to  their  Nation.  I  take 
great  pride  in  placing  his  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

My  Commi-tment  to  Mt  Country 
(By  Gilbert  James  Gaston.  Jr.) 

Many  people  talk  of  joining  one  of  the 
armed  services,  but  when  a  conflict  turns  to 
war.  they're  nowhere  to  be  found.  Many 
people  say  that  Americans  should  take  more 
pride  in  their  country,  yet  most  of  these 
same  people  cannot  even  sing  half  of  our 
national  anthem.  In  times  when  elections 
are  held,  many  people  complain  about  the 
faults  in  our  governmental  system  which 
need  correcticm.  but  yet  these  people  don't 
exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

A  country  can  only  be  as  strong  as  its 
people  make  it.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try don't  take  any  pride  in  their  heritage 
and  are  unconcerned  about  the  well-being 
and  survival  of  their  government,  the  coun- 
try win  most  assuredly  disperse  Into  insig- 
nificant, unorganized  factions.  But  If  a 
country's  people  are  united  and  they  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  ensure  their 
country's  future  and  prosperity,  the  coun- 
try, and  as  a  result.  Its  people,  will  flourish. 
A  country  needs  the  support  of  a  united 
people  to  make  certain  that  its  Ideals  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  But  a  govern- 
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ment  also  needs  an  individual  commitment 
from  each  of  its  inhabitants  to  remain 
strong  and  stable.  No  two  people  are  willing 
to  make  the  same  conunitment.  and  the  sac- 
rifice a  person  is  willing  to  make.  Is  a  deci- 
sion which  must  be  deliberated  with  great 
thought  and  concentration.  It  must  not  be  a 
whimsical  idea  or  fancy,  but  a  goal  which  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  and  its 
people.  For  some  t>eople.  it  Is  a  decision  that 
takes  years  to  make.  For  others,  such  as 
myself,  the  decision  Is  obvious.  My  commit- 
ment to  my  country  Is  this: 

I  will  give  what  Is  needed.  I  will  do  what 
needs  to  be  done.  I  will  serve  in  public  office 
if  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  am  l>est  able  to 
serve  my  country.  And.  if  the  need  should 
arise.  I  will  give  my  life  in  battle  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  survival  of  this  great  land. 

To  merely  state  one's  objectives  is  of  little 
significance.  The  Idea  must  be  brought  to 
life  through  action.  Wherever  I  travel.  I  try 
to  convey  my  enthusiasm  to  the  people 
around  me.  If  people  speak  harshly  about 
this  country.  I  remind  them  of  the  bounty 
which  we  have  reaped  for  over  two  centur- 
ies. If  they  say  people  have  lost  their  pride. 
I  give  myself  as  an  example  of  renewed 
trust.  So  many  people  speak  of  what  they 
wish  they  had  when  they  already  have  so 
much.  To  these  people  I  say  this.  "It  Is  not 
Important  to  have  what  you  want,  but  to 
want  what  you  already  have".  I  am  proud  to 
be  an  American,  and  as  long  as  I  live.  I  will 
continue  to  spread  my  faith  in  our  way  of 
life. 

For  mine  is  an  endless  commitment  to 
service,  but  the  sacrifices  made  by  others, 
no  matter  how  small  they  may  seem,  are 
equally  important.  For  a  commitment  to 
service  is  a  statement  of  faith.  A  country 
cannot  survive  or  prosper  if  its  people  do 
not  believe  in  the  fundamental  values  for 
which  their  government  stands. 

I  challenge  each  of  you  here  today.  If  you 
have  not  yet  decided  on  some  goal  to  com- 
plete which  will  benefit  this  country,  do  It 
now.  It  does  not  have  to  be  some  monumen- 
tal accomplishment,  for  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  any  task  Is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit 
of  perseverance  which  has  made  this  coun- 
try great.* 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
ACT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  challenges  confront- 
ing the  Congress  is  the  need  to  boost 
U.S.  exports  in  order  to  eliminate  our 
staggering  balance  of  trade  deficits. 
Increased  exports  means  a  sounder 
dollar,  less  inflation,  and  the  creation 
of  new  employment  opportunities  in 
this  country. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  ef- 
fective ways  of  boosting  exports  is 
through  the  creation  of  D.S.  export 
trading  companies  which  could  pro- 
vide a  wide  variety  of  export  services 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  companies 
which  do  not  export  at  the  present 
time.  Ex|}ort  trading  companies  could 
nuirket  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 
formational   services    to    the    20.000 
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small-  and  meditmn-size  companies 
which  have  the  potential  to  export,  al- 
though these  companies  do  not  do  so 
at  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  1648,  the  Elxport 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1981  which 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  the  Reagan  administration 
and  the  broad  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  by  more  than  80  of  my  colleagues. 
The  companion  bill  in  the  Senate 
passed  by  a  remarkable  93-0  margin. 

Although  Commerce  Department 
studies  have  clearly  indicated  the  im- 
perative need  for  this  biU,  I  recently 
received  confirmation  of  those  find- 
ings in  a  letter  from  the  Committee  of 
Publicly  Owned  Companies  which  is 
an  organization  of  primarily  medium- 
sized  companies  that  are  not  presently 
engaged  in  the  export  business.  Mr.  C. 
V.  Wood,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, strongly  endorsed  H.R.  1648  and 
explained  why  it  would  help  boost  ex- 
ports from  medium-sized  businesses. 
Since  Mr.  Wood  represents  those  who 
would  benefit  most  from  the  bill,  I 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
carefully  read  his  letter  and  support 
this  important  export  bill.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  World  Trade 
Week,  this  bill's  prompt  passage  would 
be  particularly  timely  and  appropri- 
ate. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Committee  op  Pubucly 

Owned  Companies. 
Nev)  York.  N.Y.,  May  12.  1981. 
Hon.  John  J.  LaFalce. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  LaFalce:  The  Commit- 
tee of  Publicly  Owned  Companies  (COPOC) 
on  behalf  of  its  700  chief  executive  officer 
members  across  the  country,  heartily  ap- 
plauds your  efforts  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  American  export  trading  compa- 
nies. 

COPOC.  founded  in  1973.  is  a  nationwide 
association  of  chief  executive  officers  united 
behind  a  legislative  and  regulatory  program 
to  stimulate  capital  formation,  create  jobs, 
trim  overregulatlon  and  promote  exports. 
COPOC  members  are  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  E^xchange.  the  American  Stock 
Exchange  or  traded  on  NASDAQ. 

In  our  view,  were  the  LaFalce  bill  (H.R. 
1648)  the  law  of  the  land,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  nation's  $32  billion  trade  deficit 
last  year  would  have  evaporated. 

Only  a  small  number  of  our  members  are 
among  the  100  elite  American  companies 
which  accounted  for  almost  50%  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports last  year.  Almost  all  of  our  members 
are.  however,  among  the  20.000  American 
companies  which  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  could  export  profitably  but 
presently  do  not. 

Why  don't  more  companies  export?  For 
one  thing,  the  government  imposes  anti- 
trust, financing  and  other  restrictions  which 
impede  the  outflow  of  American  goods  and 
services.  Also,  unlike  our  leading  trading 
competitors  such  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, there  is  no  coherent  policy  in  place  to 
reduce  the  risks  and  overcome  the  complex- 
ities involved  in  exporting. 
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Until  recently.  American  export  policy  md- 
hered  to  the  quaint  view  that  our  huge  do- 
mestic market  was  a  vast,  limitless,  private 
preserve  to  be  serviced  by  American  indus- 
try, labor  and  enterprise.  Foreign  markets 
for  our  goods  and  services  were  a  marginal 
factor  and  foreign  efforts  to  penetrate  our 
market  were  not  be  to  taken  seriously.  After 
all.  not  too  many  years  ago  the  imprint 
"Made  in  Japan"  on  a  product  met  with 
considerable  resistance  from  the  quality- 
conscious  American  consumer. 

In  today's  global  marketplace,  of  course, 
all  that  has  dramatically  changed.  As  you 
correctly  concluded:  "The  United  SUtes  has 
marked  time  while  out  trading  competitors 
have  marched  forward  into  the  rapidly 
growing  markets  of  the  world."  Yet  in  many 
fields,  such  as  agriculture,  financial  services. 
biogenetics,  energy  exploration  and  semi- 
conductors. America  is  still  the  technologi- 
cal leader  of  the  world. 

This  country  must  swiftly  develop  a  for- 
eign trade  policy  to  maximize  the  potential 
advantages  of  a  bountiful  nation,  an  enter- 
prising work  force  and  a  skilled  and  innova- 
tive private  sector.  The  centerpiece  of  such 
a  policy  is  the  immediate  formation  of 
export  trading  companies  to  enable  small 
and  midranged  as  well  as  large  American 
corporations  to  have  access,  under  one  roof, 
to  the  necessary  financial,  technical,  legal, 
marketing,  informational  and  research  serv- 
ices to  seize  overseas  trading  opportunities. 
This  would  provide  American  goods  and 
services  ready  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
build  long  term  relationships  between 
American  producers  and  foreign  consumers. 

Passage  of  H.R.  1648.  in  our  view,  would 
reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
strengthen  the  doUar  and  vastly  increase 
employment  opportunities  at  home.  Just 
one  billion  dollars  of  additional  exports 
would  create  40.000  new  jobs. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 
recently  stated  that  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion "acknowledges  the  responsibility  of  the 
govermenl  to  create  a  legal  and  economic 
atmosphere  conducive  to  exporting  .  .  .  The 
proposed  Export  Trading  Companies  Act  is 
especially  important  for  small-  and  medium- 
sized  firms,  to  which  we  should  increasingly 
look  for  increased  export  activity."  With 
this  bipartisan  approach,  we  are  confident 
that  the  sleeping  American  economic  giant 
will  take  its  place  as  the  preeminent  player 
in  the  world  market  of  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

C.V.  Woon.  Jr..  Chairman.m 
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The  list  of  notable  accomplishments 
that  this  organization  has  contributed 
to  Long  Beach  includes  some  of  the 
city's  most  famous  projects.  The  Jay- 
cees  have  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Long  Beach  Marine  Stadi- 
um, the  Long  Beach  Airport,  and  the 
Downtown  Marine  Development. 

The  junior  chamber  of  commerce 
has  also  done  wonders  for  the  charita- 
ble organizations  of  Long  Beach.  In  its 
50-year  history,  the  junior  chamber  has 
raised  and  donated  over  SI  million 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Beach  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  service 
club  that  has  bettered  community  life 
on  all  fronts.  Its  members  have  gone 
on  to  become  some  of  the  more  nota- 
ble public  and  private  figures  in  south- 
em  California.  The  Jaycees  have  truly 
made  a  reality  of  the  motto:  "Service 
to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life." 
My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  saluting  this 
fine  service  organization  for  its  first  50 
years  in  Long  Beach,  and  we  have 
every  confidence  that  the  Jaycees  will 
continue  to  hold  its  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  community.* 


LONG  BEACH  JUNIOR  CHAMBER 
OP  COB4MERCE  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
May  20  until  May  30.  1981.  the  Long 
Beach  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary  as 
an  organization  of  service  to  our  com- 
mimity. 

The  Jaycees  organization  was  found- 
ed in  1931;  a  multifaceted  organiza- 
tion, its  membership  comprised  of 
young  men  between  21  and  35  who  are 
committed  to  its  political,  civic,  and 
charitable  goals. 


REAGAN-STOCKMAN-GILDER     EC 
ONOMICS       KEEP      WOMEN       IN 
THEIR  PLACE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  causes  for  concern  that  I 
have  with  the  Reagan  budget  is  its 
treatment  of  programs  of  importance 
to  the  women  of  America.  Programs 
that  are  of  special  benefit  to  women- 
such  as  assistance  to  day  care  centers 
and  the  WIC  program— have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  budget-cutter's  meat  ax. 
and  I  think  the  cuts  are  critically  dam- 
aging to  the  struggle  to  improve  the 
condition  of  women  in  our  coimtry. 

Besides  the  damage  that  will  be 
done  by  the  cuts  themselves,  however, 
what  concerns  me  is  the  underlying  ra- 
tionale. One  writer  has  said  that  there 
is  more  philosophy  than  economics  in 
the  Reagan  budget.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree,  and  I  think  the  philosophy  with 
regard  to  women's  issues  is  right  out 
of  the  19th  century. 

In  a  recent  column  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  EHlen  Goodman  recalled  an 
interview  she  conducted  several  years 
ago  with  George  Gilder,  the  author  of 
•Wealth  and  Poverty"  and  a  man 
greatly  admired  for  his  economic  views 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  Ms. 
Goodman  notes  that  in  the  interview, 
and  in  the  book.  Gilder  argues  the  im- 
portance of  women  remaining  in  a 
completely  dependent  state  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  society. 

I  think  that  any  thinking  American 
who  is  concerned  about  the  well-being 
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of  women  wiU  find  the  column  fright- 
ening. I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

OaORGB  OlLDKR  HaSN'T  CHANGED  A  BiT 

(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Boston.— I  met  George  Glider  before  he 
had  become  the  author  most  in  demand  by 
the  supply-siders.  before  "Wealth  and  Pov- 
erty" had  hit  the  best-seller  lists. 

In  those  days.  David  Stockman  was  an  ex- 
divinity  student.  Ronald  Reagan  was  an  ex- 
governor  and  George  was  a  bachelor. 

This  last  fact  was  not.  I  hasten  to  add.  ex- 
traneous. George  had  just  finished  a  dread- 
ful little  book  called  "Naked  Nomads. "  a 
postscript  to  "Sexual  Suicide"  in  which  he 
set  out  to  prove  how  miserable  single  men 
were.  They  were  prone  to  everything  from 
poverty  to  pornography,  psychosis  to  syphi- 
lis. Those  who  were  not  violent  to  others 
were  likely  to  inflict  violence  on  themselves. 

What  I  remember  most  about  our  inter- 
view was  that  George  arrived  wounded.  He 
had  cut  his  unwed  chin  while  shaving.  As  he 
talked  about  the  self-destructiveness  of 
single  men.  a  small  piece  of  Kleenex  kept 
jiggling  ominously  along  his  wound. 

George  was  ardent  in  his  belief  that 
women  should  devote  their  lives  to  rescuing 
poor  needful  men.  Jiggle,  Jiggle.  He  main- 
tained that  if  only  women  would  stop  being 
so  damnably  independent  and  would  follow 
nature— see  Lionel  Tiger— all  would  be  right 
with  the  world.  Jiggle,  jiggle. 

Frankly.  I  thought  Gilder  was  a  bit  dippy. 
By  then,  as  I  recall.  I  had  already  heard  the 
stories.  Heard  about  his  uncanny  ability  to 
lose  overcoats.  Heard  about  the  time  he  had 
driven  to  Philadelphia  to  see  a  track  meet, 
flown  back  to  Boston  and  gone  looking  for 
his  car.  It  never  passed  my  mind  that  he 
would  become  a  darling  of  presidenU.  I 
mean,  who  would  trust  the  economic  philos- 
ophy of  a  man  who  cannot  keep  track  of  his 
overcoat? 

But  I  must  be  kind  about  this.  I  chauvlnis- 
tically  assumed  that  Bachelor  George  would 
do  what  he  said  all  men  do:  straighten  out 
as  soon  as  he  got  married. 

However,  here  he  is  six  years,  one  wife 
and  two  children  later,  and  lordy.  the  man 
is  still  at  it.  Once  again  in  his  book  about 
hope,  faith,  charity  and  the  capitalist 
system,  he  bases  his  beliefs  on  some  myste- 
rious, mystical  sexual  powers. 

"Civilized  society  is  dependent  upon  the 
submission  of  the  short-term  sexuality  of 
young  men  to  the  extended  maternal  hori- 
zons of  women."  he  writes. 

This  time,  capitalism,  as  well  as  mental 
health  and  crime  prevention,  rest  on  the 
ability  of  a  woman  to  get  her  man  and  keep 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone.  "This  is  what 
happens  in  a  monogamous  marriage:  The 
man  disciplines  his  sexuality  and  extends  it 
into  the  future  through  the  womb  of  a 
woman.  The  woman  gives  him  access  to  his 
children,  otherwise  forever  denied  him;  and 
he  gives  her  the  product  of  his  labor,  other- 
wise dissipated  on  temporary  pleasures.  The 
woman  gives  him  a  unique  link  to  the  future 
and  a  vision  of  it;  he  gives  her  faithfulness 
and  a  commitment  to  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work." 

Gilder  identifies  the  enemies  of  this  bliss- 
ful romantic-capitalistic  union  as  ( 1 )  women 
who  allow  sex  without  marriage,  (2)  working 
wives.  (3)  women  with  independent  means. 
(4)  government  programs  that  in  any  way 
support  (1).  (2)  or  (3). 

The  basic  point  about  family  and"  the 
economy  is  that  a  man  needs  a  thoroughly 
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dependent  wife  and  needful  children  to 
become  a  dependable,  upwardly  mobile 
worker.  The  woman  (or  government)  who 
undercuts  the  male  role  as  provider  merely 
produces  another  naked  nomad,  as  the  cap- 
italist sjrstem  goes  kapooey. 

Jiggle,  Jiggle. 

Gilder  is  blissfully  unconcerned  about 
what  happens  to  the  dependent  wife  and 
children  when  a  man's  nose  is  not  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  grindstone,  or  when 
it  is  not  permanently  attached  to  a  wife. 
He's  blissfully  unconcerned  about  women 
who  are  not  wives  and  mothers. 

Under  his  plan  for  fun  and  profit,  the 
only  decent  thing  for  a  woman  to  harbor  is 
a  fund  of  trust  for  her  man,  rather  than, 
say.  a  trust  fund.  Under  his  plan  a  woman  is 
supposed  to  provide,  rather  than  to  have,  a 
meaning  for  life. 

All  this  would  be  amusing,  in  a  dippy  sort 
of  way,  except  for  the  fact  that  Gilder's 
mystical  philosophy  has  been  officially 
dubbed  "Promethean  in  power  and  insight" 
by  David  Stockman.  The  ideas  underlie  the 
budget  plans  of  the  former  divinity  student 
and  the  former  governor. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Reagan  cuts  are 
aimed  at  any  programs— welfare,  chUd  nu- 
trition, food  stamps— that  would  "under- 
mine the  motivation  of  men"  by  helping 
women  and  children.  It  was  all  in  the  works 
years  ago,  in  the  mind  of  the  man  with  the 
Kleenex  on  his  chinny,  chin,  chin.« 


THE  CANADIAN  ENERGY  PLAN 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  our  relations  with  Canada.  Recent 
moves  by  the  Canadian  Government 
indicate  that  Canada  is  in  the  process 
of  replacing  the  trust  and  cooperation 
which  have  marked  Canadian-United 
States  relations  in  the  past  with  a  new 
spirit  of  confrontation.  This  spirit  of 
confrontation  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  new  Canadian  national  energy 
plan  which  grants  special  incentives  to 
Canadian-owned  energy  firms,  while 
denying  those  incentives  to  American 
firms. 

Because  the  Canadian  national 
energy  plan  discriminates  against  UJS. 
companies  and  their  subsidiaries  oper- 
ating in  Canada,  the  value  of  these 
U.S.  firms  and  their  Canadian  hold- 
ings has  declined.  This  loss  of  value  of 
U.S.  energy  holdings  in  Canada  can  be 
likened  to  a  form  of  expropriation 
without  compensation  because  Canada 
has  reduced  the  value  of  these  compa- 
nies while  offering  nothing  in  return. 
Because  the  Canadian  national  energy 
plan  has  reduced  the  value  of  UJS. 
energy  companies  operating  in 
Canada,  these  companies  are  now  vul- 
nerable to  takeover  at  prices  far  below 
their  real  worth.  The  current  attempt 
by  Dome  Petroleum  to  buy  stock  in 
Conoco.  Inc..  and  force  Conoco  to  sell 
Hudson's  Bay  Oil  &  Gas  is  an  exam- 
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pie.  Because  the  eventual  result  of  this 
Canadian  national  energy  plan  could 
be  complete  elimination  of  American 
participation  in  Canadian  energy  in- 
vestments. I  recommend  that  we  begin 
to  examine  the  impact  that  this  new 
Canadian  energy  policy  may  have  on 
the  whole  range  of  United  States-Ca- 
nadian cooperation. 

At  the  very  least.  I  recommend  the 
State  Department  examine  the  degree 
to  which  the  Canadian  national 
energy  plan  violates  international 
agreements  that  prohibit  artificial 
constraints  on  investment  flows.  In 
particular.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Canadian  program  violates  OECD 
guidelines  designed  to  encourage  the 
equal  treatment  in  member  countries 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  invest- 
ments. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that  the  new 
Canadian  national  energy  plan  may 
affect  other  areas  of  United  States-Ca- 
nadian cooperation.  If  the  plan  is 
likely  to  limit  the  amoimt  of  addition- 
al oil  and  gas  that  U.S.  companies  can 
produce  in  Canada,  then  the  United 
States  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  any  United  States-Cana- 
dian programs  that  would  force  the 
United  States  to  consume  additional 
amounts  of  oil  and  gas.  A  case  in  point 
is  Canadian  concern  over  acid  precipi- 
tation and  the  potential  for  this  con- 
cern to  increase  the  demand  for  oil 
and  gas  in  the  United  States.  If  in  fact 
Canadian  demand  for  control  of  U.S. 
coal  combustion  results  in  increased 
U.S.  demand  of  oil  and  gas.  it  would 
seem  reasonable  for  the  Canadian 
Government  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  additional  gas  and  oil.  Because 
the  new  Canadian  national  energy 
plan  is  likely  to  Iiave  the  opposite 
effect,  I  would  lu'ge  that  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  examine 
this  interrelationship  in  any  future 
discussion  about  controls  on  acid  pre- 
cipitation. 

A  final  area  of  concern  is  the  degree 
to  which  the  Canadian  Government  is 
demanding  access  to  prospective  areas 
for  oil  and  gas  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  similar  access  to  American 
firms  with  the  new  Canadian  national 
energy  plan.  This  issue  is  particularly 
relevant  as  negotiations  proceed  to  de- 
termine the  boundary  line  between 
United  States  and  Canadian  waters  in 
the  North  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
Pacific  off  the  coast  of  Washington 
and  Alaska.  I  would  recommend  that 
both  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  State  consider  the 
impact  of  the  Canadian  national 
energy  plan  on  any  agreement  to  de- 
termine these  boundaries  and  I  would 
recommend  that  my  House  colleagues 
review  any  agreements  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  carefully  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  American  firms  have 
been  fairly  treated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few 
areas  in  cooperation  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  are  being 
jeopardized  by  the  new  Canadian  na- 
tional energy  plan.  Before  any  addi- 
tional damage  is  done  to  United 
States-Canadian  cooperation,  I  would 
hope  that  Canada  would  reconsider 
those  parts  of  its  national  energy  plan 
that  have  put  U.S.  firms  at  such  a  dis- 
advantage.* 


A  "SHELL  GAME"  WITH 
MONTANA'S  RURAL  LIFE 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OP  MONTANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  concern  today  re- 
garding a  problem  that  could  destroy 
the  small  town  concept  in  Montana 
and  drastically  alter  rural  life  in  my 
home  State. 

Burlington  Northern,  one  of  the 
world's  largest  railroads,  has  devel- 
oped a  master  scheme  that  proposes  to 
abandon  branch  lines  in  Montana. 
This  plan  would  completely  reverse 
the  priorities  of  Montana's  grain 
transportation  ssrstem,  and  would  ter- 
ribly hurt  transportation  in  an  area 
that  is  already  transportation  poor. 

Burlington  Northern's  plan  is  noth- 
ing short  of  corporate  terrorism.  It  is  a 
"shell  game"  where  towns  disappear 
and  profits  show  up  in  boardrocHns. 

Burlington  Northern  has  not  been 
honest  with  the  people  of  Montana. 
They  have  devised  their  master 
scheme  in  secret,  behind  closed  doors, 
and  is  now  waiting  to  unleash  their 
plan  of  Montana's  rural  demise. 

A  newspaper  in  Montana,  a  new 
statewide  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Montana  Eagle,  has  clearly  written 
the  facts,  and  I  present  the  story  here 
for  my  colleagues: 

The  Octopus:  Buslincton  Northxui 
(By  T.  J.  Gilles) 

When  they  were  first  laying  track  in  Mon- 
tana more  than  a  century  ago.  railroad  pub- 
licist Sam  Wilkerson  wrote  home  to  his  boss 
proclaiming  that  the  region  was  destined  to 
become  "the  chained  slave  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad." 

Imagine  how  ecstatic  Wilkerson  might 
have  been  had  he  envisioned  Northern  Pa- 
cific as  only  a  part  of  a  one-railroad  monop- 
oly over  Montana  and  other  grain-belt 
states.  E^rentually.  the  NP  merged  with  two 
other  railroads  to  become  the  Burlington 
Northern. 

Governor  Ted  Schwinden  has  referred  to 
the  Burlington  Northern  as  "the  Octopus." 
But  on  further  study  of  BN.  one  gets  a  pic- 
ture of  an  entity  even  more  powerful  than 
the  grain  shipping,  land-hungry  railroad  de- 
picted in  the  Prank  Norris  novel  of  the  same 
name. 

Norris's  railroad  has  a  puny  monopoly 
compared  to  Burlington  Northern,  which  is 
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the  country's  largest  r&ilroad.  It  is  also,  with 
HP's  land  grant  holdings  and  millions  of 
acres  of  former  Anaconda  Co.  Umberlands 
purchaaed  after  the  merger,  the  state's  larg- 
est |»1vate  landowner.  It  Joins  the  federal 
government  and  the  Crow  Tribe  as  leaders 
in  ownership  of  Montana's  coal  reserves 
and.  of  course.  It  has  a  monopoly  on  ship- 
ping the  very  octal  and  Umber  it  owns. 

But  it  is  Burlington  Northern's  monopoly 
on  grain  shipping  which,  in  a  dramatic  way, 
will  do  more  than  make  the  railroad  money. 
BN  Is  about  to  restructure  Montana's  econo- 
my and  agrictilture  industry  significantly.  It 
is  about  to  create  the  biggest  changes  since 
the  droughts  and  depression  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's.  which  drove  tens  of  thousands 
of  homestMulers  from  their  farms. 

The  word  has  come  down  from  BN  itself. 
What  the  state  needs  to  do  to  ship  out  all  of 
the  grain  it  can  export  is  construct  a  mere 
15  giant  loading  points,  each  shipping  52-car 
unit  trains  of  the  same  type  and  protein  of 
wheat,  three  trains  per  month. 

Many  small  towns  will  be  handed  their 
death  warrants  next  June  when  BN  pub- 
lishes its  color  map  of  Montana  showing 
which  branch  lines  will  be  abandoned  imme- 
diately, which  lines  are  in  jeopardy  and 
which  have  a  reasonably  good  future. 

For  years  Montana  farmers  have  accused 
BN  of  pushing  them  around.  Because  the 
railroad  handled  80  percent  of  the  state's 
grain,  farmers  claimed,  it  was  gouging  Mon- 
tanans.  It  was  cheaper  for  farmers  in  Ne- 
braska to  ship  their  grain  to  Portland  than 
it  was  for  farmers  in  Montana  to  ship  to 
Portland,  about  half  the  distance. 

There  is  a  comiteting  railroad  in  Nebraska, 
the  railroad  men  tactfully  replied.  But  after 
years  of  listening  to  the  complaints  of  farm- 
ers with  stone  ears,  and  coinciding  with  the 
collapse  of  the  BCllwaukee  Road,  BN  sud- 
denly began  offering  discounts  to  grain 
shippers. 

The  discounts  were  small  if  you  were  ship- 
ping one  car  or  a  dozen  at  a  time.  They  were 
considerably  larger  if  you  could  ship  52  cars, 
fill  them  with  the  same  class  and  protein  of 
wheat,  load  them  and  send  them  on  their 
way  within  a  24  hour  period. 

Elevator  operators  noted  there  were  no 
Montana  faculties  set  up  to  load  such  a 
volume  of  wheat  in  so  little  time  and  said  re- 
modeling and  retracking  elevators  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000  apiece. 
BN  said  fine,  the  elevators  could  do  26-car 
trains  instead,  just  to  practice.  Some  guys, 
the  railroad  said,  were  trying  52-car  trains 
and  making  it. 

I  was  at  a  fanners  meeting  in  Shelby  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  and  the  Big  Question 
everyone  wanted  answered  was  whether  the 
local  elevators  would  be  shut  off  by  BN.  No, 
the  railroad  said,  chances  were  good  for 
Shelby's  elevators.  The  town  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  grain  area,  on  the  main  line 
and  the  elevators  aren't  locked  in  by  the 
city  and  have  plenty  of  room  to  expand. 

But  if  Shelby  survives,  the  town  of 
Conrad  won't.  Conrad,  24  miles  south,  is  off 
the  main  line  and  isn't  going  to  be  one  of 
the  15  loading  points,  not  with  competition 
so  close. 

If  Shelby  survives  as  a  loading  terminal, 
almost  everybody  will  have  to  haul  farther 
to  selL  "The  15-cent  discount  we've  got  on 
unit  trains  is  not  going  to  make  farmers 
rich."  GTA  Cooperative  Chairman  Gordon 
Matheaon  said  at  the  Shelby  meeting. 
"We're  going  to  have  to  pay  more.  A  lot  of 
our  local  elevators,  I  suspect,  can't  survive." 

The  scenario  is  set.  Branch  lines  will  be 
abandoned  with  small  and  once-mighty  ele- 
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vators  relegated  to  mere  collection  points 
for  trucking  to  the  shrinking  number  of  ter- 
minals loading  52-car  trains  on  main  lines. 

The  high  cost  of  truclcing  grain  to  ever 
more  distant  terminals,  and  only  when  the 
elevator  manager  requests  a  load,  will  break 
some  farmers,  retire  others,  and  cause  some 
to  turn  all  their  cropland  back  to  grass  if 
their  wheat  can't  compete  with  closer,  lower 
cost  shipping  points.    ■ 

And  the  new  rates,  with  which  the  truck- 
ing industry  can't  compete,  may  shatter  the 
state's  grain  trucking  industry,  the  last  re- 
maining shred  of  competition  for  the  rail- 
road. 

With  elevators  selling  only  three  times 
per  month  and  filling  with  uniform  grain,  a 
farmer's  marketing  options  are  limited. 
With  distance  dictating  hauling  semi-loads, 
outlying  smaller  farmers  who  may  grow 
only  two  or  three  semi-tractor  trailers  full 
have  two  or  three  opportunities  to  market, 
period.  They  will  have  to  store  the  grain  on 
their  farms  at  their  expense  while  waiting 
for  the  call  that  says  the  one  buyer  within 
reasonable  distance  is  finally  taking  No.  1 
ordinary  hard  red  winter  wheat. 

The  bonus  for  higher  protein  wheats  may 
be  eliminated  as  the  elevator  man  informs 
the  farmer  that  his  wheat  had  better  meet 
certain  protein  levels,  period,  or  it  won't 
make  the  train. 

As  the  smaller  towns  farther  from  the  ter- 
minals begin  to  go  to  grass  or  be  swallowed 
up  by  burgeoning  grain  giants,  many  of  the 
small  towns  of  Montana  will  accelerate  their 
trip  to  the  grave  as  businesses  beside  the 
elevator  board  up. 

Terminal  towns,  of  course,  will  prosper  as 
smalltime  trade  centers.  All  15  of  them.* 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
ACCOUNTABILITY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  an 
issue  that  is  timely  and  critical  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
calling  upon  the  people  of  our  great 
Nation  to  support  and  cooperate  with 
the  President  in  his  economic  reforms. 
Obviously,  those  reforms  will  necessi- 
tate sacrifices  which  all  segments  of 
our  Federal  structure  will  have  to 
share  in  and  which  will  have  to  be  of 
an  equitable  nature  as  we  seek  to  gain 
grassroots  support  for  a  balanced 
budget.  Accordingly,  along  with  many 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  with  the  financial  ac- 
countability and  spending  methods  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  While  we 
recognize  the  need  for  increasing  de- 
fense spending,  we  firmly  believe  that 
it  should  be  a  cost-effective  invest- 
ment and  not  fraught  with  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  Toward  that  end  we 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, requesting  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  find  ways  to  save  money  by 
initiating  a  review  of  their  procure- 
ment and  spending  procedures. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
colleagues,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  a  full  copy  of  our  Joint 
letter  to  Secretary  Weinberger,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close  look 
at  ths  issue  in  the  hopes  of  not  only 
assisting  in  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic recovery  plan,  but  also  to  help 
mold  a  more  effective  and  better  orga- 
nized Defense  Establishment  for  the 
1980's: 

House  op  Representativks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  7.  1981. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Wbinbexcer. 
Secretory  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcketary:  At  home  and  abroad, 
our  nation  is  faced  with  many,  serious  chal- 
lenges. While  our  adversaries  around  the 
globe  have  pushed  forward  in  their  efforts 
to  expand  their  power  and  Influence,  we 
have  fallen  further  behind.  At  the  same 
time,  our  economic  lifeline  has  come  under 
serious  attack  by  inflation,  over-spending 
and  world  economic  trends  beyond  our  con- 
trol. The  question  we  now  face  is  not  merely 
a  choice  of  more  guns  or  butter,  but  how  we 
can  address  and  balance  both  of  these  criti- 
cal interests. 

The  American  people  have  demonstrated 
an  understanding  of  our  nation's  problems 
and  a  willingness  to  share  the  burden  of  our 
necessary  reform  efforts.  It  is  vital,  there- 
fore, that  as  they  make  the  needed  econom- 
ic sacrifices,  we  demonstrate  a  sense  of 
shared  responsibility  and  accountability 
across  the  board,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

For  this  reason,  we  urge  you  to  vigorously 
pursue  all  efforts  and  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  waste  and  to  improve  cost  effec- 
tiveness throughout  our  Armed  Services. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  more  public 
information  is  needed  to  demonstrate  your 
commitment  to  this  effort  and  to  help  build 
a  consensus  that  all  sectors  of  our  govern- 
ment are  full  participants  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's economic  recovery  plan.  We  also 
believe  that  an  economic  analysis  of  major 
programs  by  an  independent  body,  outside 
of  the  Department,  would  lend  credence  to 
such  an  economization  effort. 

In  your  search  for  ways  to  bring  about 
savings  in  our  defense  expenditures,  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  recent  report  by  the 
House  Republican  Research  Committee's 
Task  Force  on  Defense,  entitled  "Can  The 
Pentagon  Save  Money."  dated  April  7,  1981, 
which  concluded: 

"...  there  are  many  ways  for  the  Penta- 
gon to  reduce  unnecessary  disbursements. 
Limiting  these  expenses  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  but  with  the  utilization  of  a  careful- 
ly considered  plan,  reductions  can  take 
place,  without  affecting  military  readiness 
or  capabilities.  An  overall  strategy  should  be 
developed  which  considers  programmatic  re- 
ductions: waste,  fraud  and  abuse:  and  a  re- 
structuring of  the  procurement  process.  In 
addition,  cooperation  with  and  from  the 
Congress  and  Administration  is  necessary 
for  developing  a  comprehensive  spending  re- 
duction strategy.  If  such  an  effort  is  suc- 
cessful, the  ensuing  monetary  saviiigs,  as 
much  as  $25  billion,  will  benefit  the  Penta- 
gon and  further  the  Administration's  fiscal 
austerity  plan  as  well." 

We  share  the  views  of  the  President  con- 
cerning the  challenges  that  our  nation  faces 
and  the  need  to  increase  our  defensive  capa- 
bility to  address  those  challenges.  We  are 
certain  that  you  also  recognize  the  econom- 
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ic  burdens  we  are  asking  the  American 
people  to  share  in  order  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges and  that  these  concerns  are  linked 
together.  A  weak  economy  only  increases 
our  vulnerability  abroad  and  decreases  our 
ability  at  home  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense. 

Sincerely, 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.;  Robert  Lasomarslno: 
Joel  Pritchard:  Toby  Roth;  Benjamin 
A.  Oilman;  William  Broomfleld;  Olym- 
pia  Snowe;  Jim  Leach;  Robert  Walker, 
Virginia  Smith;  Clint  Roberts;  Marc 
Marks:  Christopher  Smith;  Daniel 
Crane:  Philip  Crane;  Arlen  EIrdahl;  Pat 
Roberts:  Don  Clausen;  Manuel  Lujan; 
Bobbi  Fiedler:  William  F.  GoodUnr. 
John  J.  Duncan;  John  Rousselot;  Don 
Young;  David  Staton;  Tom  Corcoran; 
Marjorie  Holt;  Matthew  Rinaldo; 
Gene  Taylor  Don  Ritter;  Daniel 
Lundgren;  Jerry  Lewis;  Paul  Flndley; 
Harold  C.  Hollenbeck;  David  O'B. 
Martin;  Norman  Lent;  William  Danne- 
meyer;  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.;  Frank 
Horton;  Raymond  McGrath;  Gregory 
Carman:  Lawrence  DeNardis;  Edward 
Derwinski:  John  LeBoutillier;  James 
Jeffords:  Elwood  Hillis;  Paul  McClos- 
key:  Gary  Lee:  Carl  Pursell;  Robert 
Doman;  Bdwin  Forsythe:  MUlicent 
Fenwick;  William  Carney;  Marge  Rou- 
kema:  Steve  Gunderson;  Guy  Moli- 
nari;  Clarence  Miller,  John  Myers: 
George  Hansen;  Larry  E.  Craig.* 


PEGGY  BRACY  BROWN 
HONORED 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21, 1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Peggy  Bracy  Brown, 
of  8407  Rinn  Street  in  Houston,  re- 
cently was  honored  by  both  the  Texas 
Federation  of  Republican  Women  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  The  federation  honored 
Peggy  Brown  for  her  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  her  party,  the  federations  and 
her  community. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
here  and  now  to  add  my  commenda- 
tions to  those  already  paid  to  Peggy 
for  her  unselfish  dedication  to  serving 
others.  Peggy  currently  serves  as 
president  of  the  Black  Republican 
Woman's  Federation  of  Houston- 
Harris  County.  Last  year,  she  worked 
as  a  volunteer  in  both  the  Reagan- 
Bush  Presidential  campaign  and  in  my 
own  campaign. 

On  April  29.  Peggy  was  honored  by 
former  Texas  first  lady  Nellie  Connal- 
ly.  national  committeewoman  Fran 
Chiles.  National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women  President  Betty  Rendel. 
and  Texas  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  President  Cathy  Smyth. 
Texas  Secretary  of  State  George 
Strake  added  his  voice  to  those  recog- 
nizing Peggy  for  her  extraordinary 
civic  involvement. 

In  addition  to  her  involvement  in 
the  political  arena.  Peggy  has  volun- 
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teered  her  time  to  a  number  of  local 
chaiitable  organizations  in  Houston 
and  she  serves  as  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Council  of  Realtors. 

Peggy  is  deeply  involved  in  her  com- 
munity in  other  ways,  too.  She  has 
worked  to  set  up  a  number  of  commu- 
nity meetings  to  discuss  improvements 
in  northeast  Houston.  On  May  9,  she 
spoke  to  a  "Jobs  search  seminar"  I 
held  in  my  district,  and  she  is  sched- 
uled to  appear  at  a  second  such  semi- 
nar May  23,  there,  she  will  share  with 
yoiuig  people  her  knowledge  of  how 
and  where  to  seek  employment  in  the 
private  sector  in  Houston. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Peggy  Bracy  Brown  is 
a  woman  of  virtually  limitless  energy 
and  commitment.  She  has  inspired 
other  Houstonians  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  their  neighborhoods,  and  she 
has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  as 
well  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  work  with  her  in  any  number 
of  projects.  I  commend  her  for  that 
energy  and  that  commitment— two 
commodities  that  are  all  too  rare  these 
days. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


FUNDS  FOR  FDEL-EPnCIENT 
VEHICLES 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAITD 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  BITS.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  President, 
considerable  discussion  lately  has  fo- 
cused on  whether  to  impose  import 
quotas  on  Jsjpasxese  automobiles. 
While  200.000  U.S.  autoworkers  have 
been  laid  off,  Japanese  auto  compa- 
nies have  witnessed  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  U.S.  auto  sales.  Between 
1976  and  1980.  Japanese  imports  have 
climbed  from  900.000  to  1.9  million. 
The  American  public  is  clearly  indicat- 
ing their  preferences  for  fuel-efficient 
vehicles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  is  embarking  upon 
the  first  phase  of  funding  that  wlU  ul- 
timately mean  perhaps  as  much  as  $88 
billion  spent  on  underwriting  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day  to  be  developed 
from  shale,  tar  sands,  and  coal.  The 
delivered  cost  to  the  consimier  will  be 
much  higher  than  today's  gas.  even 
discoimting  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  the  SFC  was  enacted 
last  session  in  an  attempt  to  wean  the 
United  States  from  foreign  oil  imports. 
This  costly  piece  of  legislation,  how- 
ever, will  do  very  little  to  accomplish 
that  goal.  And  if  it  does  ever  accom- 
plish that  goal,  it  will  come  at  a  time 
long  after  this  country  may  have  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  severe  oil 
disruptions  and  economic  dislocations. 

It  would  seem  that  these  several 
issues— foreign  car  imports,  unem- 
ployed autoworkers,  a  public  demand- 
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ing  fuel  efficient  cars,  and  a  massive 
Federal  spending  program  to  reduce 
oil  imports — could  be  approached  si- 
multaneously from  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive angle:  retooling  Detroit. 

Detroit  has  gone  from  the  world's 
leader  in  automotive  production  to  a 
sagging  giant.  It  could,  once  again, 
compete  against  all  comers  if  it  were 
to  pursue  an  extensive  accelerated  ren- 
ovation that  would  result  in  the 
output  of  highly  efficient  vehicles. 

Such  a  move  could  reduce  oil  im- 
ports by  as  much  as  three-fifths  over 
the  next  decade,  put  auto  employees 
back  to  work,  and  revive  the  competive 
edge  of  the  U.S.  auto  industry.  Such  a 
plan  has  been  advocated  by  several 
prescient  thinkers.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  memoran- 
dum that  was  sent  to  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  by  Amory  Lovins, 
coauthor  of  the  recent  book.  "Energy/ 
War,"  and  consultant  physicist  on 
EKDE's  EInergy  Research  Advisory 
Board. 

The  ideas  detailed  in  this  memoran- 
dum provide  a  new  slant  to  the  debate 
on  how  best  to  resolve  the  complex 
energy  issues  besetting  our  Nation. 

I  submit  the  memorandum  for  the 
Record: 

Jahuabt  1,  1981. 
Hon.  David  Stockmam, 

Director- Designate,  Office  of  Managemtnt 
and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Old  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cohgressman  Stockmait  Having  de- 
tected in  your  remajks  on  natural  gas  pric- 
ing on  "Sixty  Minutes"  last  week  signs  of  a 
fellow  economic  conservative  (as  described 
in  our  enclosed  Washington  Post  op-ed),  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  some  business 
arithmetic  relevant  to  oil  imports,  synf  uels, 
and  Chrysler. 

Let  me  start  with  these  simple  assump- 
tions: 

It  is  technologically  straightforward  to 
make  marketable  cars  with  a  composite  effi- 
ciency around  50  mi/gaL  (A  diesel  Rabbit, 
with  10  percent  less  interior  space  than  the 
average  domestic  car  made  in  1978,  gets  42 
mi/gal.  Its  turtXKharged  version  gets  60-65. 
VW  has  tested  a  larger  advanced  diesel  at 
70-80  mi/gal,  and  DOT  is  testing  a  clean  60 
mi/gal  VW  prototype  which  does  well  in  a 
40  mi/h  head-on.  With  a  series  diesel-elec- 
tric  hybrid  prototype  using  off-the-shelf 
components,  VW  exceeded  80  mi/gal— still 
composite— in  a  big.  3500-lb  car.  Optimized, 
it  would  have  done  better.) 

The  average  car  today  gets  about  15  mi/ 
gal  and  is  driven  about  10,000  mi/yr.  It  thus 
consumes  667  gal/yr.  or  about  17  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  year. 

To  first  order,  the  10,000  mi/yr  figure  will 
not  vary  much  with  gasoline  price,  ttecause 
other  cost  components— depreciation,  main- 
tenance, insurance,  etc.— dominate,  and 
people  do  not  want  to  spend  much  more 
than  the  present  average  of  nearly  an  hour 
per  day  sitting  in  their  cars. 

Retail  synthetic  motor  fuels  will  be  priced 
at  $40/bbl  or  more  (1980  $  throughout)  in 
crude-oil-equivalent  terms. 

The  most  powerful  way  to  save  oil  is  to 
scrap  gas-guaders  to  get  them  off  the  road. 
Today,  however,  their  residence  time  in  the 
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c«r  fleet  is  incresaing  as  they  tricUe  down 
to  poor  people  who  can  least  afford  to  run 
them  or  (owing  to  their  low  trade-In  value) 
to  replace  them.  What  is  it  worth  paying  to 
scrap  them? 

An  average  15-mi/gal  car  lasting  for  an 
average  10  years  will  use  in  its  lifetime  some 
170  bbl  crude  oil  equivalent.  A  50-mi/gal 
version  would  use  only  51  bbl.  The  119  bbl 
saved  would  be  worth  over  $3800  at  present 
OPEC  prices  and  over  $4700  at  synfuel 
prices  (ignoring  the  niceties  of  discounting 
and  escalation).  Thus  compared  with  syn- 
fuels.  we  can  save  oil  cheaper  and  faster  by 
using  the  same  Federal  money  to  pay  up- 
wards of  half  of  the  price  of  giving  people  a 
SO-mi/gal  car  provided  they  would  scrap 
their  Brontomobile. 

As  a  rough  approximation,  a  marginal  1- 
mi/gal  saving  in  an  average  IS-mi/gal  car 
will  save  1  bbl/yr.  Thus  offering  people  a 
$200  grant  for  every  mi/gal  by  which  a  new 
car  improves  on  a  scrapped  Petropig  would 
give  an  average  5-yr  payback  against  syn- 
fuels.  ( Worse- than-average  cars  would  pay 
back  faster,  better  ones  slower.) 

Suppose  that  an  immediate  leapfrog 
straight  to  SO-mi/gal  designs  would  cost  De- 
troit an  extra  $100  billion,  in  addition  to  the 
$50-odd  billion  they're  planning  to  spend 
anyhow  for  retooling  in  the  1980s.  If  that 
implausibly  high  $100  billion  were  spread 
over  a  complete  new  fleet  of  cars  and  light 
trucks,  it  would  raise  their  price  by  an  aver- 
age $769  per  vehicle.  That  investment  would 
save  an  average  of  467  gallons  of  gasoline 
per  car  per  year  (a  little  more  for  light 
trucks)  worth,  at  the  present  average  gaso- 
line price  of  $1.25  per  gallon,  about  $584  per 
car  per  year.  Thus  the  payback  time  for  the 
retooling  cost  would  be  about  16  months. 
(This  is  reasonable  enough,  since  we  spent 
this  year  over  $70  billion  to  import  a  quanti- 
ty of  oil  roughly  equal  to  the  consumption 
of  our  cars  and  light  trucks.)  The  actual  re- 
tooling cost  would  be  far  smaller  than  $100 
billion. 

The  balance-of-trade  and  national-secu- 
rity benefits  of  accelerated  scrappage  of  gas- 
guzzlers  could  be  enormous.  For  example,  a 
SO-mi/gal  fleet  would  save  about  3.3  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  for  cars  plus  an- 
other 1.1  for  light  trucks.  This  4.4  million 
barrels  per  day  could,  with  prompt  action, 
be  achieved  by  about  1990.  (Note  that,  since 
fleet  efficiency  is  a  harmonic  average,  scrap- 
ping the  worst  cars  has  a  disproportionate 
benefit.)  The  Santa  Cruz  workshop  last 
August,  organized  by  Jack  Hollander  at 
Lawrence  Berkeley  National  Lab,  showed 
persuasively  from  empirical  data  how  to 
save  2.5  million  barrels  per  day  through 
highly  cost-effective  weatherization  by  1990. 
Thus  just  the  two  largest  oil-saving  meas- 
ures, pursued  over  the  next  decade  to  a  level 
well  short  of  what  is  economically  optimal 
or  technically  feasible,  could  together  save 
more  oil  (6.9  million  barrels  per  day)  than 
our  present  total  oil  imports  (about  6.2)— 
before  a  synfuel  plant  ordered  now  could 
deliver  anything,  and  at  a  small  fraction  of 
its  cost  per  barrel.  (Weatherization  in  well- 
designed  programs  is  about  $6.7/bbl:  my  no- 
tional $200/mpg  grants,  at  a  real  fixed 
charge  rate  of  10  percent  a  year,  correspond 
to  about  $20/bbl.  Both  generate  an  immedi- 
ate cashflow  from  savings.) 

Please  note  several  reservations  about  the 
foregoing  argument: 

A  policy  to  this  end  would  of  course  have 
to  work  out  such  details  as  a  death  certifi- 
cate for  scrapped  (preferably  recycled)  cars 
to  ensure  that  someone  isn't  still  driving 
them,  the  effect  of  putting  a  Uoot  price  on 
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old  cars,  and  safeguards  against  resurrecting 
wrecks  to  collect  the  bounty  on  them.  These 
things  are  not  unduly  difficult,  but  would 
have  to  be  thought  through. 

The  arithmetic  above  is  illustrative.  It 
could  of  course  be  done  in  far  more  sophisti- 
cated ways  which  would,  I  think,  yield 
broadly  the  same  conclusions  more  persua- 
sively. 

I  am  not  endorsing  subsidies:  as  the  en- 
closed op-ed  says,  I  want  to  see  the  whole 
energy  system  desubsidized  so  the  cheapest 
options  can  win.  But  subsidizing  scrappage 
of  gas-guzzlers,  if  we  are  going  to  subsidize 
something  because  of  the  high  social  cost  of 
oil  Imports,  is  a  much  better  deal  than  $20b 
subsidies  for  synfuels.  The  argiiment  here  is 
not  for  subsidies  but  for  capital  transfers  to 
enable  capital-short  people  to  scrap  their 
cars— Just  as  utility  loans  for  efficiency  im- 
provements can  simultaneously  remove  the 
capital  burden  on  consumers  and  help  keep 
utilities  solvent  by  saving  them  capital  and 
greatly  increasing  their  velocity  of  cashflow. 
Deregulation  and  gasoline  taxes  increase  in- 
centive to  scrap  without  creating  opportuni- 
ty. 

You  will  probably  share  my  ideological 
bias  that  a  market-pull  strategy  (which,  in- 
cidentally, can  obviate  the  need  for  mandat- 
ed car  efficiency  standards)  would  be  nicer— 
and  more  politically  attractive  to  the  car. 
coal,  and  steel  industries— than  simply  pour- 
ing more  money  into  Chrysler.  And  you  will 
probably  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  on 
inquiring  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
DOE'S  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  last 
November,  I  was  unable  to  find  any  DOE 
analysis  of  accelerated  scrappage  on  the 
lines  I've  described:  one  contractor  report 
skated  nearby  but  used  assumptions  so  re- 
strictive as  to  eliminate  the  potential  bene- 
fiU. 

Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  help  further  to 
advance  these  concepts  or  in  any  other  way 
to  introduce  economic  priorities,  genuine 
competition,  and  least-cost  calculations  into 
Federal  energy  policy. 
Sincerely. 

Amory  B.  Lovins.* 
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THE  AMERICAN  HOUSING 
INDUSTRY  MUST  BE  SAVED 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sky 
high  interest  rates  are  destroyiriK  our 
savings  and  loan  institutions— an  $800 
billion  industry.  During  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  their  losses  will  exceed 
$1'/^  billion. 

The  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation— the  principal  in- 
surer of  deposits  of  savings  and  loan 
associations— is  literally  swamped  by 
the  mushrooming  number  of  savings 
and  loans  which  are  on  the  ropes. 
During  March  alone,  114  savings  and 
loans  were  added  to  the  sick  list,  in- 
creasing in  one  single  month  the  total 
number  of  thrift  institutions  in  trou- 
ble by  86  percent. 

In  addition  to  mergers  and  capital 
infusions,     what     the     savings     and 


loans— and  more  Importantly  our 
housing  industry  need— is  a  new  mech- 
anism to  give  strong,  new,  permanent 
lifeblood  for  housing  in  America. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  I  am 
about  to  Introduce  comprehensive  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  tax-exempt 
housing  savings  certificates  that  will 
rescue  the  savings  and  loans,  reinvig- 
orate  the  building  industry,  and  give 
millions  of  Americans  an  opportunity 
for  homeownership.* 


U.S.  RESPONSE  TO  NAMIBIA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  South  Africa  has  twice  re- 
cently thrown  down  the  gauntlet  on 
Namibia.  The  question  is  how  the 
United  States  should  respond. 

In  January  this  year  South  Africa  at 
Geneva  disappointed  any  lingering 
hopes  that  its  earlier  acceptance  of 
the  plan  of  the  five  Western  members 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Coimcll  for  imple- 
mentation of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 435  afforded  a  reliable  basis  for 
belief  that  Namibian  independence 
could  be  achieved  without  further  sac- 
rifice of  life  or  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  freely  arrived  at.  More 
recently,  in  Washington,  P.  K.  Botha, 
South  Africa's  Foreign  Minister,  pub- 
licly stated  that  UNTAG  (the  multina- 
tional United  Nations  Transition  As- 
sistance Group)— a  carefully  negotiat- 
ed kingpin  of  the  plan— was  no  longer 
acceptable. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  an  editorial 
comment  on  the  January  development 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  South  Afri- 
can journal.  Reality.  A  well-known 
member  of  Reality's  multiracial  edito- 
rial board  is  its  vice  chairman,  Alan 
Paton.  The  editorial  commences  with 
the  statement:  "Perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  about  the  failure  of 
the  Geneva  talks  on  Namibian 
independence  is  that  hardly  anyone  in 
South  Africa  seems  particularly  con- 
cerned. Yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
unless  the  negotiating  process  can 
soon  be  going  again,  and  success- 
fully concluded,  the  long-term  results 
for  South  Africa  will  be  disastrous. 
And  not  only  for  her.  The  long-term 
interests  in  this  part  of  the  world  of 
South  Africa's  Western  friends  could 
also  be  in  jeopardy."  However  muted 
may  have  been  popular  concern  in 
South  Africa,  both  American  and 
worldwide  concern  will  be  shown  when 
the  Nobel  Prize  Winning  Amnesty  In- 
ternational schedules  a  weeklong 
series  of  public  speeches  and  films  on 
the  human  rights  deprivations  affect- 
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ing  Prisoners  of  Conscience  in  Nami- 
bia and  South  Africa  which  will  com- 
mence next  Tuesday,  May  26,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Botha's  recent  announcement  rein- 
forces informed  speculation  that  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  unlikely  to  heed  Reality's  edi- 
torial advice.  It  tends  also  to  reinforce 
informed  opinion  here  that  any  pull- 
ing back  by  the  West  from  forthright 
opposition  to  South  Africa's  continued 
illegal  occupation  of  the  territory  of 
Namibia  and  violations  of  the  human 
rights  of  its  people  would  not  be  in  the 
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black  children  may  no  longer  want  it.  For.  if 
the  reports  are  correct,  what  that  Ouguletu 
mob  was  asking  Gerry  Iifagobolo  to  do  was 
to  turn  down  his  scholarship  and,  by  so 
doing,  dissociate  himself  from  a  "white" 
education,  even  if  it  was  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

During  this  past  year  of  the  Cape  school 
boycotts  a  growing  number  of  black  chil- 
dren and  educationists  seemed  to  be  bent  on 
rejecting  even  an  integrated  education 
system  if  it  was  to  be  one  committed  to  the 
inculcation  of  the  "white  man's  values"  and 
to  what  they  see  as  an  education  which  pre- 
pares them  for  willing  absorption  into  an 
economic  system  primarily  designed  to  serve 
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NATIONAL  HIGH  BLOOD 
PRESSURE  MONTH 


interest  of  those  who  value  freedom    ^hite  interests  and  not  theirs, 
and  democracy,  whether  in  southentv  f  ^Vould  the  fury  of  the  Guguletu  demon- 
Africa  or  elsewhere.  Vstration  have  been  so  intense  if  Gerry  had 

The  response  of  the  outside  world 
should  be  firmly  based  on  the  law,  as 
stated  in  the  1971  Advisory  Opinion  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
South  Africa's  presence  in  Namibia  is 
illegal.  South  Africa  must  withdraw. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  support  its 
presence  and  further  to  procrastinate 
its  withdrawal. 

[From  Reality,  March  1981] 
1.  The  Price  of  PROcRASTiNATtON 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
about  the  failure  of  the  Geneva  talks  on 
Namibian  independence  is  that  hardly 
anyone  in  South  Africa  seems  particularly 
concerned.  Yel,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  unless 
the  negotiating  process  can  soon  be  got 
going  again,  and  successfully  concluded,  the 
long-term  results  for  South  Africa  will  be 
disastrous.  And  not  only  for  her.  The  long- 
term  interests  in  this  part  of  the  world  of 
South  Africa's  western  "friends"  could  also 
be  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  antiseptic  atmos- 
phere of  Geneva  to  the  squalor  of  Cape 
Town's  Guguletu,  but  there  is  a  relevance 
between  the  collapse  of  the  talks  and  what 
happened  in  Guguletu  a  few  hours  later. 
That  night.  In  Guguletu,  a  mob  of  hundreds 
of  black  school-'-hildren  besieged  the  home 
of  Gerry  Magobolok,  a  nineteen-year-old 
.schoolboy,  and  frightened  the  wits  out  of 
him  and  his  family,  threatening  to  bum 
their  home  down  and  kill  them. 

The  reason  for  their  terrifying  experi- 
ence? Gerry  had  been  offered,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  accepting,  an  athletics  scholar- 
ship to  the  United  States— something 
which,  not  k>ng  ago,  would  have  won  him 
the  approval  and  envy  of  his  peers. 

Why  the  change? 

There  are  probably  two  reasons  for  it. 
both  of  which  have  to  do  with  procrastina- 
tion. 

The  first  is  local  and  concerns  the  dilatory 
manner  in  which  the  people  who  run  black 
education  in  our  country  have  responded  to 
the  mood  and  demands  of  black  schoolchil- 
dren since  1976.  In  1976  the  substance  of 
those  demands  was  for  full  integration  into 
the  same  education  system  as  that  provided 
for  white  children,  and  no  discrimination 
within  it.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  meet 
that  basic  demand,  in  what  is  now  going  on 
for  five  years.  And  now  the  emphasis  of  the 
demand  is  beginning  to  change,  in  some 
quarters  at  least.  Where  swift  action  five 
years  ago  might  have  left  us  with  much  of 
the  anger  of  black  educational  protest  de- 
fused, there  are  signs  now  that,  by  the  time 
white  South  Africa  gets  round  to  thinking 
about    an    integrated    educational   system. 


won  a  scholarship  to  Moscow,  "white" 
though  the  education  there  might  also  be? 
We  suspect  not.  Which  brings  us  back  to  the 
failure  in  Geneva. 

The  West,  through  its  historical  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  South  African  "estab- 
lishment" has  allowed  itself  to  be  maneu- 
vered into  a  position  where  it  is  seen  by 
radical  black  South  Africa  as  a  prop  to  and 
an  extension  of  the  system  which  dehuman- 
ises and  exploits  them  here.  When  it  comes 
to  taking  a  stand  on  apartheid  it  will  invari- 
ably procrastinate,  its  critics  say. 

This  assessment  may  not  be  altogether 
fair  but  if  it  is  to  change  the  West  will  have 
to  do  something  dramatic  to  convince  radi- 
cal black  South  Africans  that  they  are 
wrong.  One  way  to  start  such  a  reassess- 
ment would  be  for  the  West  to  be  seen  to 
have  been  a  decisive  influence  in  bringing 
about  acceptable  elections  in  Namibia.  For 
the  moment  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  They 
will  have  to  try  harder  than  ever  in  1981.  In 
particular  the  Western  Europeans  must  try 
to  ensure  that  the  conservative  instincts  of 
the  Reagan  administration  do  not  persuade 
it  to  do  as  little  as  possible  about  Namibia, 
hoping  the  problem  will  solve  itself.  It 
won't.  Violent  conflict  will  escalate  and 
spread. 

In  our  view  the  major  obstacle  to  an 
agreement  in  Geneva,  although  it  was  never 
publicly  stated,  was  the  ill-founded  belief  in 
South  African  circles  that  their  military  ca- 
pacity meant  that  there  was  no  need  to 
hurry  over  a  settlement.  This  was  an  illu- 
sion shared  by  the  Rhodesian  P^nt  for 
many  years.  The  trouble  with  this  reliance 
on  force  of  arms  to  keep  oneself  in  power  is 
that  it  eventually  persuades  one's  oppo- 
nents that  violence  is  their  only  answer  to 
it.  the  only  thing  which  brings  results.  It  is 
an  insidious  doctrine  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
refute  because  it  does  often  seem  to  work.  It 
seemed  to  work  in  Guguletu.  There  the 
threat  of  violence  made  Gerry  Magotiolo 
abandon  his  American  scholarship. 

The  price  of  procrastination  in  Zimbabwe 
was  increasing  violence.  The  price  of  pro- 
crastination in  the  black  education  system 
has  been  increasing  violence.  The  pric^  of 
procrastination  in  Namibia  will  be  increas- 
ing violence  there. 

If  the  West  wants  to  arrest  the  continuing 
decline  in  its  credibility  in  many  black 
South  African  eyes,  of  which  the  Guguletu 
demonstration  was  such  a  vivid  illustration, 
a  Namibian  settlement  should  be  a  top  pri- 
ority for  1981.* 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  is 
National  Blood  Pressure  Month. 
During  National  High  Blood  Pressure 
Month,  many  professional  and  lay 
groups  interested  in  health  make  a 
special  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of 
high  blood  pressure  detection,  treat- 
ment, and  control.  High  Blood  Pres- 
sure Month  represents  a  massive  com- 
munity organizational  effort  begin- 
ning in  the  early  1970's  involving  orga- 
nization such  as  the  regional  medical 
programs,  American  Red  Cross,  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  and  later  the 
national  high  blood  pressure  educa- 
tion program. 

This  malady,  high  blood  pressure, 
affects  some  60  million  people,  costs 
the  society  over  $8  billion  a  year 
through  loss  of  production,  wages,  and 
medi(»l  and  hospital  costs.  Although 
high  blood  pressure  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States,  remark- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the 
area  of  high  blcxxl  pressure  CMjntrol 
since  the  early  1970's. 

Progress  in  reducing  the  difference 
in  the  fatality  rates  of  stroke,  renal 
and  heart  disease  between  blacks  and 
whites  has  as  yet  not  cxxurred.  The 
discrepancy  between  stroke  death 
alone  contributes  to  over  7,000  excess 
lives  lost  per  year  in  the  black  commu- 
nity. Most  of  these  lost  lives  come 
from  the  35-  to  54-year-age  group. 
These  people  are  contributing  signifi- 
c^antly  to  the  gross  national  product, 
raising  children,  and  providing  leader- 
ship and  role  models  which  are  so  des- 
perately needed  in  the  black  communi- 
ty. 

Extensive  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Black  Health  Providers 
Task  Force  on  High  Blood  Pressure 
Education  and  Control.  Last  year,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  commend- 
ed the  Heart  Lung  Blood  Institute  for 
sponsoring  this  task  force  and  urged 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  develop 
a  Department-wide  special  initiative 
utilizing  the  recommendations  of  this 
task  loTce.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  looking  forward  to  the  Secre- 
tary's response  to  this  important,  cost- 
effective,  lifesaving  program. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  pcjssibilities 
of  this  program  involves  the  possible 
coordination  of  effort  between  the  De- 
partment, major  voluntary  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  major  national  black  organiza- 
tions already  involved  with  the  task 
forc^  prcx«ss.  These  activities  should 
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attract  and  obtain  cooperation  from 
foundations,  corporate  entities,  and 
other  funding  institutions.  It  is  hoped 
that  entitiea  representing  the  black 
conununity.  voluntary  organizations, 
private  sector,  along  with  the  Depart- 
ment can  work  together  to  get  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  and  efficiency  from 
this  new  collaboration  through  a  co- 
ordination, working  group  mechanism. 

One  of  the  most  excitiiig  possibilities 
for  collaboration  rests  within  the  mil- 
lions of  black  Americans  who  are 
members  of  the  black  church  family. 
These  organizations  have  an  enormous 
capacity  to  reach  on  a  regular  basis 
millions  of  people  within  the  black 
community. 

This  approach  is  not  to  exclude  the 
research  and  demonstration  to  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  National  Heart 
Lung  and  Blood  Institute  in  the  areas 
of  community  demonstration,  behav- 
ioral and  collaborative  international 
research.  All  of  these  areas  are  vital  to 
the  acceleration  of  blood  pressure  con- 
trol so  desperately  needed  in  the  black 
community.  My  colleagues  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
implementation  of  this  very  exciting 
program.* 


D.S.  POUCY  TOWARD  EL  SALVA- 
EKDR  AFFIRMED  BY  PIGDERES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  iixiNOis 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
terview in  the  Chicago  Tribune  with 
Jose  Flgueres,  three-time  president  of 
Costa  Rica  and  an  architect  of  the 
1948  democratic  revolution  in  that 
Central  American  country,  sheds  some 
light  on  the  problems  the  United 
States  faces  in  El  Salvador.  Pigueres.  a 
Latin  American  patriot,  strongly  op- 
poses communism  as  a  solution  to  his 
region's  economic  problems  yet  has  an 
equally  long  history  of  opposition  to 
fascistic  governments  in  the  area.  Now 
an  elder  statesman  with  a  good  deal  of 
wisdom  and  a  sense  of  history  about 
his  region's  politics,  Pigueres  has  a 
great  deal  of  significance  to  say  about 
U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador. 

Latii*  LcAon  Hails  UmrxB  Statss  om  El 

Salvador 

(By  Mark  Starr) 

Joee  Pigueres.  three-time  president  of 
Costa  Ric*  and  the  architect  of  the  1948 
revolution  that  preserved  democracy  there, 
supports  the  current  United  SUtes  policy  in 
El  Salvador,  he  told  The  Tribune  in  an  in- 
terview. 

Pigueres.  now  74  and  last  elected  presi- 
dent in  1970,  is  an  avowed  antifascist  who 
sold  arms  to  Fidel  Castro  before  he  toppled 
Pulgencio  Batista,  and  long  plotted  against 
Anastaslo  Somosa  in  Nicaragua  before  as- 
siiUng  the  Sandinista  revolution.  Yet.  as  an 
equally  fervent  anti-Communist,  he  has  re- 
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mained  a  sUunch  friend  of  the  U.S.,  albeit  a 
critical  one. 

RecenUy,  he  visited  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  diacuaaed  Central  American  and 
U.S.  policy  there  in  an  interview.  An  edited 
transcript  follows. 

Q— What  Is  your  reaction  to  the  current 
V&  policy  in  El  Salvador? 

A— Now  that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time  the  U.S.  has  finally  taken  an  interest 
in  what's  going  on  down  in  Central  America, 
I  think  it  would  be  to  our  disadvantage  if  it 
stopped.  The  UA  has  intervened  down 
there  all  the  time  either  by  commission  or 
omission,  unfortunately  mostly  by  omission 
or  not  caring.  So  I  would  prefer  to  have  an 
American  presence. 

Look,  the  U.S.  is  practicaUy  at  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  what  you  are  seeing  is 
the  possibility  of  a  government  that  will  be 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  So  I  don't 
blame  the  U.S.  I  approve  of  the  shipment  of 
arms,  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  arms  from  Cuba. 

Q— Yet  isn't  the  U.S.  again  in  the  position 
of  supporting  a  right-wing  regime? 

A— Many  contend  that  President  (Jose 
Napoleon)  Duarte  and  the  U.S.'  centrist 
option  is  a  charade.  But  of  course  the  Salva- 
doran  oligarchy,  the  traditional  right-wing, 
says  just  the  opposite  thing.  They  say  the 
government  has  taken  their  property,  and 
they're  spending  a  lot  of  money  and  have  a 
lot  of  machinery  in  BCiami  to  fight  this 
present  government.  Of  course,  as  so  often 
happens,  what  they're  doing  is  financing 
pro-communist  ideas  unknowingly. 

The  military  in  El  Salvador  simply  Isn't 
the  military  of  the  past.  If  it  were,  there 
wouldn't  even  have  been  an  attempt  at 
agrarian  reform,  they  would  have  been 
against  expropriations,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  nationalization  of  the  banks. 
Contrary  to  what  American  liberals  want  to 
believe,  the  military  in  El  Salvador  today, 
and  even  for  the  past  15  years,  has  been  de- 
serting the  oligarchy  and  has  stopped  being 
a  force  for  them. 

Q— This  puts  you  at  odds  with  most  of 
your  fellow  Socialists,  liberals,  and  demo- 
crats throughout  the  world. 

A— I'm  used  to  being  in  disagreement  with 
many  people.  I  have  a  serious  suspicion  that 
in  the  great  confrontation  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  advantage  of  having  an  international 
party  working  for  it.  particularly  in  Europe. 
I've  too  often  seen  pro-Soviet  views  turn  up 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  American  (media)  because  there  was  a 
parade  in  Paris. 

Take,  for  example,  when  my  dear  friend, 
Salvador  Allende,  was  overthrown  (in 
Chile):  100,000  marched  and  protested  in 
Paris.  Now  the  Europeans  have  never  cared 
less  for  Latin  America,  so  who  mobilized  the 
Parisian  crowds?  The  international  commu- 
nist movement.  I  have  a  feeling  that  my 
friends,  the  liberals  here,  are  indirectly  in- 
fluenced by  the  communists.  Now  I  don't 
fear  communism  as  an  Ideology,  only  as  a 
military  competitor  of  the  U.S. 

Q— What  do  you  see  as  the  solution  for  El 
Salvador? 

A— If  the  U.S.  succeeds  in  stopping  the 
flow  of  arms  from  the  enemy,  which  is 
C^iba.  then  they  (Salvadorans)  will  straight- 
en out  their  own  situation.  All  the  demo- 
cratic forces  will  eventually  have  to  get  to- 
gether. The  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  now  are  rivals  for 
power,  but  they're  all  democrats. 

Q— Aren't  you  disappointed  in  how  the 
U.S.  seems  to  have  backed  off  the  human 
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rights  issue  while  pushing  for  resumption  of 
aid  to  right-wing  regimes  like  Argentina. 
Chile,  and  Guatemala? 

A— So  much  is  Just  words  and  twlitical 
gimmicks.  Of  course,  the  U.S.  should  stand 
for  human  rights,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  doesn't  create  serious  problems  for 
the  U.S.  Remember,  it's  Just  words.  The 
Carter  administration  couldn't  go  half  as 
far  as  it  wanted,  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration won't  be  able  to  go  back  half  as  far 
as  It  wants.  U.S.  politicians  are  subject  to 
the  pressures  of  politics  so  much  that  it  has 
gotten  out  of  han(L 

When  we  were  In  the  struggle  to  change 
the  Panama  Canal  contract,  I  spoke  to  a  lot 
of  senators  who  said,  "We  think  Panama  is 
right,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  say  so  because 
my  constituents  are  not  so  enlightened." 
Politicians  here  seem  to  always  vote  like 
their  constituents  are  right,  which  is  seldom 
so.  The  only  U.S.  political  figure  who  would 
take  a  stand  on  most  issues  was  Adiai  Ste- 
venson, but  the  business  community  decided 
he  was  too  idealistic  and  he'd  never  win  and 
they  ruined  him. 

Q— How  do  you  feel  about  the  U.S.  back- 
ing away  from  the  Nlcaraguan  government? 
A— This  is  not  the  U.S.'  fault.  The  U.S. 
has  made  all  the  overtures  and  done  every- 
thing possible  to  make  friends  with  the  San- 
dinistas. But  it  is  the  Sandinistas  who, 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Cubans,  would 
like  to  have  the  U.S.  aid  without  being 
friends.  During  the  war  I  operated  Radio 
Sandino  for  them,  and  I  begged  them  not  to 
make  those  recordings  about  'Yankee  impe- 
rialism.' Now  I  beg  them  not  to  fight  the 
U.S.  I  tell  them  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
give  them  large  amounts  of  aid.  But  they 
won't  listen.  They're  young.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  how  they  think  they  will  get  all  they 
want,  through  Marxism. 

Q— Yet  you  still  support  them?  In  fact, 
you  call  yourself  a  Sandinista. 

A— Most  of  the  people  In  Costa  Rica  who 
supported  them  now  oppose  them.  But  (not) 
me;  they  are  my  babies.  I'd  been  fighting 
Somoza  for  35  years,  and  they  come  along 
with  a  little  heroism  and  a  great  deal  of  Ide- 
alism and  oust  him.  Still,  I  would  like  to 
give  them  a  spanking  for  being  so  anti-U.S.  I 
do  love  them,  but  none  of  them  is  a  great 
leader.That's  why  they  have  collective  lead- 
ership. But  they  haven't  yet  succeeded  in 
making  me  an  enemy. 

Q— Do  you  now  regret  aiding  Fidel 
Castro? 

A— I  fought  with  all  my  might  (against) 
the  Batista  dictatorship,  and  I  don't  regret 
it.  I  would  rather  have  Castro's  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship, which  has  a  dose  of  idealism, 
than  a  stupid  kind  of  military  dictatorship 
like  Batista. 

Of  course,  Fidel's  a  psychopath.  He  is 
competent,  but  he  has  had  enormous  advan- 
tages by  converting  himself  into  a  tool  of 
the  Soviet  Union  so  that  he  has  received 
more  foreign  aid  than  all  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  So  when  I  hear  people  talk  about 
how  great  he  is.  I  remember  the  amount  of 
aid  he  receives  and  the  amount  of  authority 
he  wields.  If  I  could  wield  one-tenth  the  au- 
thority he  does.  well.  I'm  not  short  of  ideas 
about  what  to  do  in  handling  the  economy 
of  Costa  Rica.  But  I  have  always  faced  the 
limitations  of  the  law  and  democratic  princi- 
ples.* 
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EVANGEL  CHRISTIAN  ACADEMY 
GRADUATES  FIRST  STUDENTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

opmabtlamd 

IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Sunday,  May  24.  the  Evangel 
Christian  Academy  in  Middle  River, 
Md..  will  honor  its  first  graduates. 
This  academy,  foimded  3  years  ago.  is 
an  independent  Christian  school  affili- 
ated with  the  Church  of  God. 

Graduating  this  Sunday  wiU  be 
Norma  Jean  Landis  and  Gerald 
Eugene  Blosser.  Miss  Landis.  who  pre- 
viously attended  Christiansburg  Chris- 
tian School  in  Christiansburg,  Va., 
enjoys  photography  and  music  in  addi- 
tion to  her  scholastic  studies.  Mr. 
Blosser.  who  previously  studied  at 
Kenwood  Senior  High  School,  has 
maintained  interests  in  fishing,  gar- 
dening, and  cooking  as  well  as  in  his 
sch(x>lwork. 

This  first  graduation  marks  a  gala 
day  for  the  school,  which  includes  kin- 
dergarten tiirough  12th  grades  and 
presently  has  65  students.  The 
founder  and  principal  is  Dr.  E.  Lamar 
McDaniel,  who  is  also  pastor  of  the 
Evangel  Temple  Church  of  God.  Vice 
principal  of  the  academy  is  Mrs.  Ardys 
McDaniel.  Mr.  William  Pratt  super- 
vises the  junior-senior  high  school. 

It  will  be  my  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  give  the  first  commencement  ad- 
dress on  Sunday.* 


UPLAND.  CAIJF.,  CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  residents  of  Upland,  Calif,  in  cele- 
brating their  diamond  jubilee.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  city  of  Upland 
in  Congress  and  it  was  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  be  a  part  of  the  festivities 
which  commemorated  the  city's  75th 
year. 

The  city  of  Upland,  nestled  at  the 
base  of  the  majestic  San  Gabriel 
Mountains,  proudly  claims  the  historic 
honor  of  being  the  last  leg  of  the  trail 
taken  by  westward-bound  pioneers  as 
they  headed  toward  what  is  now  Los 
Angeles.  The  Madonna  of  the  Trail 
stands  gracefully  on  the  lush  green 
median  of  Euclid  Avenue,  "a  memorial 
to  the  pioneer  mothers  of  the  covered 
wagon  days."  This  Madonna  is  one  of 
12  cast  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1929.  to 
mark  the  pioneers'  trail. 

Upland  is  a  thriving  community  that 
exemplifies  the  success  of  individual 
efforts  by  many  dedicated  citizens  in 
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the  true  pioneer  spirit.  Through  hard 
work  and  a  strong  commitment  toward 
building  a  cohesive  community,  citi- 
zens of  Upland  have  developed  the 
city  into  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  vibrant  communities  in  southern 
California. 

Today,  Upland  is  indeed  a  city  of 
"gracious  living"  as  envisioned  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  late  1800's.  The  warm 
contagious  spirit  of  its  residents  and 
its  prime  location  in  the  midst  of 
southern  California's  cultiu-al  and  rec- 
reational offerings  make  it  an  ideal 
place  to  live  and  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able city  to  visit. 

On  Saturday,  May  16.  1981,  the  city 
of  Upland  culminated  a  week-long 
celebration  of  its  75th  anniversary. 
Last  Saturday's  festivities  began  with 
a  preparade  breakfast  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  birs.  George  Kunde.  The 
grand  marshal  was  Dr.  George  Fish- 
beck  and  resident  grant  marshal  was 
Nedra  Volz. 

Bfayor  and  Bfrs.  John  McCarthy 
were  gracious  hosts.  General  Brainer 
represented  the  Armed  Forces.  Jean 
Raymond.  Miss  Upland,  was  accompa- 
nied by  her  court.  Council  members 
Prank  Carpenter,  Frank  Hoover.  Al 
Canestro.  and  Mayor  pro  tem  Ina  Pe- 
tokas.  all  joined  the  McCarthys  in  wel- 
coming State  Senator  Ruben  Ayala, 
Assemblyman  Jim  Cramer,  Supervisor 
Cal  McElwain.  Special  presentations 
were  given  by  sister  city  mayors.  Lloyd 
Pebeasy  of  Mildura.  Australia  and 
Horacio  Montiel  of  Caborca.  Mexico. 

Mayors  Larry  Walker  of  Chino. 
Harold  Hayes  of  Montclair.  Adrian 
Wright  of  Pomona,  Robert  Ellingwood 
of  Ontario,  and  Phillip  Schlosser  of 
Rancho  Cucamonga  all  joined  in  hon- 
oring the  great  city  of  Upland.  Former 
mayors  of  Upland.  George  Gibson, 
Abner  Halderman,  and  Donald  Carr 
also  helped  the  city  celebrate  its  anni- 
versary. 

It  was  indeed  a  tremendous  week  of 
celebrating  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  city  of  Upland.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ap- 
plauding the  fine  efforts  of  the  city  fa- 
thers. 

We  are  all  anticipating  another  75 
years  of  progress  and  accomplishment 
for  the  city  of  Upland.* 


INTERCITY  BUS  DEREGULATION 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

op  PENMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  will  be  introducing  two  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, the  Motor  Bus  Act  of  I98I, 
endorsed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Modernization  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  endorsed  by  the  American  Bus 
Association.  I  am  joined  in  this  effort 
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by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  California. 

We  are  introducing  these  two  bills  at 
the  request  of  the  ICC  and  the  ABA  so 
that  an  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
interested  parties  to  comment  on 
these  and  other  approaches. 

The  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  will  begin 
hearings  on  May  27  to  receive  testimo- 
ny on  the  reform  of  Federal  regulation 
of  motor  carriers  of  passengers.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  efforts  during  the  past 
two  Congresses  where  we  have  re- 
formed Federal  regtilations  for  air- 
lines, railroads,  and  motor  carriers  of 
freight.  Hopefully  our  efforts  will  lead 
to  a  constructive  reform  of  Federal 
regulation  for  the  intercity  bus  mode, 
so  that  all  modes  of  passenger  trans- 
portation will  be  better  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  transportation  chal- 
lenges that  must  be  faced  during  the 
remainder  of  this  century.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ETIQUETTE 
EXPERT.  MARJABELLE  YOUNG 
STEWART.  OF  KEWANEE.  ILL. 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  iLLmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAII^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  of  my  constituents.  Mrs. 
Marjabelle  Yoimg  Stewart.  of 
Kewanee.  HI. 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  an  etiquette  expert 
whose  latest  book  was  published  in 
March  1981  by  St.  Martin's  Press.  En- 
titled "Marjabelle  Stewart's  Book  of 
Modem  Table  Manners."  the  book 
provides  helpful  information  on 
proper  etiquette  at  corporate  dinners 
and  restaurants,  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  aroimd  the  world.  The 
book  is  also  a  very  helpful  guide  for 
teaching  proper  table  manners  to  chil- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Stewart  will  be  discussing  her 
book  and  her  career  tomorrow.  May 
22.  on  the  television  prognun.  "Good 
Morning.  Washington."  ABC  channel 
WJLA-TV.  t>eginning  at  9:30  ajn. 

Mrs.  Stewart's  career  is  certainly  an 
interesting  one.  At  the  age  of  20.  she 
was  originator  and  first  president  of 
Shadel,  Hinson  &  Young,  a  modeling 
corporation  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  same  year  she  produced  and 
narrated  her  own  television  show. 
-Meet  the  Models."  for  WMAL-TV  in 
Washington. 

In  1954.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  selected 
businesswoman  of  the  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  1964,  she  was  appointed  to  the 
Commissioner's  Youth  Council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Soon  after  the 
birth    of    her    daughter.    Jacqueline, 
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Mrs.  Stewart  opened  her  own  School 
for  Toung  Ladles  In  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

In  1965.  Marjabelle  wrote  her  first 
etiquette  book  with  Ann  Buchwald. 
wife  of  columnist  Art  Buchwald.  enti- 
tled "White  Gloves  and  Party  Man- 
ners." This  book  gave  Mrs.  Stewart 
the  Idea  to  form  her  own  company  of 
the  same  title.  Marjabelle  is  now  presi- 
dent of  this  successful  corporation, 
which  provides  classes  on  manners  for 
young  boys  and  girls.  Mrs.  Stewart 
also  developed  and  franchlsed  eti- 
quette classes  sponsored  by  depart- 
ment stores  across  the  country. 

Mrs.  Stewart  has  been  featured  in 
such  magazines  as  Life,  Look,  and  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  as  well  as  over 
75  major  newspapers.  She  has  ap- 
peared on  many  major  national  televi- 
sion shows,  including  "The  Dinah 
Shore  Show,"  "Phil  Donahue,"  "Mike 
Douglas."  and  "Merv  Griffin." 

Mrs.  Stewart  is  the  author  of  several 
books:  "Stand-Up— Shake  Hands." 
"Say  How  Do  You  Do,"  "What  To 
Do— When  and  Why."  and  "Your 
Complete  Wedding  Planner."  Her 
most  recent  books  dealing  with  mat- 
ters of  modem  etiquette  are:  "Execu- 
tive Etiquette"  (with  Marian  Faux), 
and  "The  New  Etiquette  Guide  to  Get- 
ting Married  Again." 

Marjabelle  Young  Stewart  has 
become  one  of  America's  leading  au- 
thorities on  etiquette  and  style.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  find  her  work 
useful  and  enjoyable.* 


THE  WORTHY  LAWYER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mw  JKRSSY 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday I  was  fortunate  to  share  the 
platform  with  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  member  Stephen 
J.  Friedman  at  the  Columbus  School 
of  Law's  commencement  exercises  in 
Washington.  D.C.  Commissioner 
Friedman's  address  to  the  graduating 
law  school  class  posed  serious  ques- 
tions for  all  lawyers  to  consider  as 
they  seek  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice 
in  our  society.  I  reconunend  the 
speech  to  my  colleagues: 

Thk  Wortht  Lawtxb 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  two  alterna- 
tive scenarios  for  your  future  as  lawyers— 
indeed,  alternative  scenarios  for  the  legal 
profession  itself.  While  history  and  tradi- 
tion are  powerful  shaping  forces  for  the  bar. 
it  is  in  a  constant  process  of  re-creation  and 
reformulation.  In  a  far  greater  sense  than 
you  can  appreciate  today,  you  hold  the 
future  of  the  legal  profession  in  your  hands. 
Yean  from  now,  that  profession  will  be  the 
sum  total  of  what  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  become. 

In  its  mo6t  fundamental  sense,  law  is  the 
basic  instrument  for  ordering  human  af- 
fairs. It  allocates  power  and  responsibilities 
among  people  and  among  institutions  of 
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government  It  sets  the  ground  rules  which 
constrain  and  direct  liberty,  self-expression, 
innovation,  and  the  forces  that  drive  men 
and  women  to  place  their  imprint  on  the 
world.  This  is  not  mere  rhetoric.  Taxes  and 
torts,  securities  law,  energy  law  and  anti- 
trust are  only  subsets  of  the  attempt  to 
impose  order  in  ways  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  and  individual  liberty. 

The  law  is  truly  a  noble  undertaking,  and 
lawyers  have  played  a  special  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  and  the  evolution  of  its 
political  institutions.  While  planters  domi- 
nated the  contributions  of  Virginia  to  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  in  the  Northeast  it  was 
the  legal  profession  that  played  the  major 
role.  That  role  has  continued  and  has  been 
pre-eminent  in  our  public  life  in  this  cen- 
tury, particularly  since  the  1930's.  As  such, 
the  legal  profession  should  deserve  the  re- 
spect of  the  whole  society.  But  it  does  not 
do  so  today  to  a  degree  that  I  find  satisfac- 
tory. Whether  it  will  do  so  in  the  future 
rests  with  you. 

There  are  two  major  sources  of  the  cur- 
rent public  views  about  lawyers.  The  first  is 
a  natural  by-product  of  the  commanding 
role  played  by  lawyers  in  the  New  Deal  and 
in  the  evolution  of  the  institutions  it  gener- 
ated. Social  and  political  Institutions  often 
have  a  relatively  short  life  cycle  (unlilce 
social  and  political  values).  Precisely  be- 
cause they  represent  an  attempt  to  control 
human  conduct  in  a  highly  diverse  and  com- 
plex society,  all  but  the  most  fundamental 
are  doomed  to  failure — or  at  least  ossifica- 
tion—over the  longer  term. 

The  Carter  Administration's  dismantling 
of  so  much  economic  regulation  in  the  air- 
line, trucking,  communications  and  banking 
industries  is  the  last  stage  of  those  regula- 
tory experiments.  The  current  Administra- 
tion is  carrying  deregulation  forward.  New 
institutions  will  take  the  place  of  the  old.  A 
similar  pattern  is  discernible  in  the  flower- 
ing in  the  1970'8  of  the  seeds  of  social  wel- 
fare that  were  planted  in  the  1930's.  Some 
of  the  limitations  of  those  experiments  are 
becoming  sharply  visible  and  the  process  of 
reassessment  is  in  train. 

Those  instruments  of  social  control  and 
income  redistribution  depended  very  heavily 
on  the  law  and  the  adoption  and  enforce- 
ment of  rules— rather  than  incentives.  As 
history  exposed  some  of  the  limitations  and 
excesses  inherent  in  government  by  pre- 
scription. Americans  began  to  lose  respect 
for  the  rules  and  the  people  who  wrote  and 
enforced  them. 

The  debates  about  the  efficacy  of  price 
controls  in  dealing  with  inflation  are  a  mi- 
crocosm of  this  development.  If  the  evil  of 
Inflation  is  excessive  price  increases,  there  is 
a  compelling  directness  in  saying  that  we 
can  stop  inflation  by  commanding  prices  to 
stand  still.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
price  controls  do  not  deal  with  the  underly- 
ing reasons  for  inflation,  and  thus  are  of 
only  limited  usefulness,  price  decisions  are 
made  by  millions  of  people  every  day.  Al- 
though the  system  always  begins  with 
promises  to  Iceep  it  "limited  and  sensible." 
conventional  considerations  of  uniformity 
and  equity  produce  powerful  forces  to 
extend  controls  to  as  many  of  those  price 
decisions  as  possible.  The  system  is  drawn 
inexorably  to  seelung  to  control  more  and 
more  transactions  until  it  reaches  the  price 
of  paper  clips  in  the  comer  stationery  store. 
The  result  can  only  be  contempt  for  the  law 
and  for  the  people  who  insist  upon  rules 
that  reach  down  into  the  details  of  everyday 
life. 

I  trust  that  this  experience  is  running  its 
course,  and  that  the  legal  profession  will 
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have  the  ability  to  step  back  and  consider 
with  clear  eyes  some  of  the  infirmities  of 
the  old  ways  of  dealing  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic Issues.  There  is  a  critical  role  for  law- 
yers to  play  in  the  creation  of  new  ap- 
proaches and  the  design  of  new  institutions, 
for  the  underlying  social  problems  will  not 
disappear. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  example  of  this 
role  than  an  article  written  last  year  for 
Foreign  Affairs  by  Uoyd  Cutler,  a  distin- 
guished Washington  lawyer  who  was  serving 
as  the  President's  Counsel.  He  focussed  on 
the  sharp  limitations  on  Presidential  leader- 
ship created  by  our  constitutional  system  of 
checlcs  and  balances.  Instead  of  suggesting  a 
radical  change  to  a  parliamentary  system— 
which  would  be  quite  unworkable  in  this 
country— he  proposed  some  far  more  modest 
changes  to  tie  the  political  fortunes  of  legis- 
lators more  closely  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was.  in  my  mind,  a  classic  example 
of  the  lawyer's  public  role  in  America. 

The  second  reason  for  some  loss  of  the  re- 
spect the  legal  profession  enjoys  is  both 
more  fundamental  and  more  within  the  con- 
trol of  individual  lawyers.  It  reflects  a  di- 
minished Institutional  identity  of  lawyers  as 
members  of  an  ancient  and  noble  profession 
as  opposed  to  a  service  business  whose  sole 
function  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  clients. 
It  represents  the  carrying  to  a  debilitating 
extreme  of  the  principle  that  a  lawyer's  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  his  client,  and  that  both 
inside  the  courtroom  and  around  the  confer- 
ence table,  a  lawyer's  Job  is  to  represent  his 
client's  interests  within  the  restrictions  of 
the  law  and  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. That  conventional  wisdom  is 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  No  person 
can  live  a  worthy  life  and  observe  only  the 
written  rules.  No  professional  can  represent 
the  best  in  his  profession  and  be  governed 
only  by  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bUity. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  recent 
years  about  the  ethical  problems  which  face 
lawyers.  For  many,  that  question  has 
become  one  of  the  propriety  of  a  lawyer's 
bending  his  talents  to  serve  a  client  of 
whose  business  or  practices  the  lawyer  dis- 
approves: for  example,  a  company  that  pol- 
lutes the  environment  or  does  business  with 
authoritarian  regimes  in  other  countries. 
You  may  view  this  as  splitting  hairs,  but 
while  I  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  those 
questions,  they  strike  me  as  issues  that  are 
common  to  all  men  and  do  not  arise  out  of 
the  lawyer's  special  role.  They  simply  ask 
the  question,  "Do  I  want  to  be  associated 
with  this  kind  of  a  person  or  company?" 

There  are,  however,  a  unique  set  of  ethi- 
cal problems  which  lawyers  face  every  day. 
They  can  be  simuned  up  with  the  question, 
"how  far  do  I  pursue  the  interests  of  my 
client?" 

That  is  a  question  that  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult as  the  lawyers  come  increasingly  to 
view  their  responsibilities  as  congruent  with 
their  clients'  Interests.  There  are  structural 
changes  occuring  in  the  bar  that  increase 
that  sense  of  identity  of  interests.  The  enor- 
mous growth  of  corporate  law  offices  deep- 
ens the  identification  between  corporate 
counsel  and  their  employer-client.  The  very 
size  and  scope  of  the  largest  law  firms  cre- 
ates institutional  imperatives  for  manage- 
ment techniques  and  business-like  behavior 
that,  in  a  subtle  way,  alters  the  lawyer's 
self-image. 

The  question  of  a  lawyer's  standards  is  in- 
volved in  a  hundred  small  ways  countless 
times  each  month: 
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Is  it  appropriate  to  try  to  impeach  a  wit- 
ness whose  testimony  you  know  to  be  true? 

Is  it  proper  to  use  the  discovery  system  to 
drag  out  a  litigation  because  time  redounds 
to  the  benefit  of  your  client? 

How  far  do  you  push  an  ambiguity  in  the 
tax  law  in  claiming  favorable  tax  treatment 
in  a  system  that  depends  upon  voluntary 
compliance? 

In  making  a  difficult  Judgement  about  the 
materiality  of  unfavorable  information  that 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  the  securities 
markets,  how  much  weight  do  you  give  to 
your  client's  desire  to  remain  silent? 

Before  adoption  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  what  should  you  have  done 
upon  discovery  that  your  client  is  bribing 
foreign  government  officials,  in  violation  of 
their  law? 

I  could  multiply  the  examples,  but  the 
nature  of  the  problem  is  very  clear.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  Is  not  appropriate  for  you  to 
substitute  your  ethical  Judgment  for  that  of 
your  client.  But  you  are  clearly  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Judc^ent  your  client  makes. 
And  you  are  the  primary  actor  in  the  legal 
judgment.  The  law  is  necessarily  broad,  and 
if  you  interpret  your  mandate  as  pressing 
that  vagueness  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  the  in- 
terests of  your  client,  then  the  sum  total  of 
all  your  efforts  will  not  be  worthy  of  this 
great  profession.  Tour  professional  life  will 
be  best  characterized  by  having  achieved 
the  lowest  common  denominator. 

Nor  will  you  earn  the  respect  of  your  cli- 
ents. Whatever  their  desire  to  come  out  on 
top  in  a  particular  litigation  or  negotiation, 
they  will  not  think  much  of  a  legal  system 
that  appears  capable  of  being  bent  in  a  way 
that  defeats  Its  own  objectives.  It  is  here 
that  a  lawyer's  relationship  with  his  client 
is  most  subtle  and  important.  A  business- 
man who  asks  for  an  opinion  that  a  pro- 
posed course  of  conduct  is  legal  is  doing 
more  than  seeking  protection  from  a  later 
claim  that  he  engaged  in  it  knowing  it  to  be 
wrong.  No  matter  how  aggressively  he  deals 
with  his  lawyer,  he  is  ordinarily  seeking 
independence  of  judgment  as  well  as  anal}rt- 
ical  skill  in  thinking  up  "arguments"  that 
can  be  made  to  Justify  the  proposal. 

Moreover,  losing  your  independence  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  your  client.  A  tax 
lawyer  who  Influenced  heavily  my  early 
years  as  a  lawyer  always  counselled  his  cli- 
ents about  the  dangers  of  "putting  both  feet 
in  the  trough."  Harold  Williams  made  the 
same  point  more  formally  when  he  said  that 
"conduct  which  is  fashioned  to  comply  only 
nominally  with  the  law  merely  invites,  if  the 
public's  expectations  are  breached,  more  de- 
tailed and  prescriptive  law  and  regulation 
describing  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  permis- 
sible behavior." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  more 
is  involved  than  the  interests  of  your  client. 
The  decision  on  each  of  these  small  issues, 
in  total,  represents  the  success  or  failure  of 
our  legal  system.* 


ALAMEDA  MEALS  ON  WHEELS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1981,  I  submitted  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  on  a  very  special  project  in  my 
district,  known  as  Meals  on  Wheels. 
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Meals  on  Wheels  provides  hot  meals 
for  senior  citizens  in  Alameda  County. 
These  meals  are  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  the  recipients,  and  the  pro- 
gram is  staffed  by  an  entirely  volun- 
teer staff. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Abe  Koffman 
for  his  unending  support  of  this  won- 
derful program.  Mr.  Koffman  is  the 
editor  of  the  Alameda  Times  Star  and 
has  been  a  supporter  of  Meals  on 
Wheels  from  the  beginning.  Through 
his  column  he  generated  approximate- 
ly $18,000  in  contributions  in  1980,  and 
as  of  April  30  of  this  year,  contribu- 
tions have  reached  $3,400. 

I  want  to  express  again  my  support 
for  this  invaluable  program  and  my 
thanks  to  all  those  who  help  make  it 
possible.  I  take  great  pride  in  knowing 
that  the  people  of  Alameda  really 
care.* 


TRAGIC  SITUATION  IN  EAST 
TIMOR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  recent  press  articles 
regarding  the  tragic  situation  in  the 
former  Portuguese  colony  of  East 
Timor  are  of  particular  cause  for  con- 
cern, and  I  would  like  to  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

These  articles,  however,  are  not 
from  the  American  press,  but  from  the 
Indonesian  press,  including  an  army 
newspaper.  They  describe  massive  mil- 
itary maneuvers  carried  out  in  East 
Timor  in  late  March  by  over  10.000 
troops.  These  exercises  included  simu- 
lated bombing  attacks  with  American 
equipment  notably  Rockwell  OV-10 
"Bronco"  cotmterinsurgency  aircraft. 

While  the  Indonesian  press  articles 
contain  no  evidence  that  the  military 
exercises  have  extended  to  actual  mili- 
tary operations  against  Timorese  na- 
tionalists who  are  resisting  the  illegal 
Indonesian  occupation  of  their  home- 
land. I  find  it  significant  that  the  exer- 
cises were  carried  out  in  areas  where 
nationalist  resistance  is  reported  to  t>e 
heaviest. 

Should  Indonesian  military  oper- 
ations be  taking  place  at  this  time — as 
refugees  assert  they  are— they  should 
be  condemned  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms.  The  Indonesians  invaded 
East  Timor  5  years  ago  and  remain 
there  today  in  violation  of  internation- 
al law.  Indeed,  whether  or  not  they 
culminated  in  combat  operations,  the 
March  military  maneuvers  are  in 
themselves  a  further  violation  of  Blast 
Timor's  territorial  integrity  and  in 
contravention  of  United  Nations  reso- 
lutions on  the  issue.  It  is  regrettable 
that  UJS.  policy,  which  stands  firm 
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against  aggression  in  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  threat  to 
Poland,  continues  to  acquiesce  in  Indo- 
nesia's brutal  occupation  of  East 
Timor. 

The  human  costs  of  the  Indonesian 
occupation  should  be  made  clear. 
American  press  reports  give  an  East 
Timorese  death  toU  of  up  to  200,000 
out  of  a  population  of  650,000.  Last 
October,  before  the  United  Nations. 
Amnesty  International  described  re- 
ports of  large  scale  simmiary  execu- 
tions of  surrendered  Timorese  guerril- 
las— who  are  entitled  to  himiiane  treat- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions— and  the  "disappear- 
ance" of  those  whose  only  "crime"  was 
peaceful  opposition  to  the  Indonesian 
occupation.  Reports  from  recent  refu- 
gees state  that  the  violence  is  far  from 
over,  that  thousands  of  Timorese  have 
been  imprisoned  on  nearby  islands. 
Thus  far,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  has  not 
had  access  to  these  or  any  other  East 
Timor  prisons. 

It  is  clear  that  an  equitable  political 
solution  that  provides  the  East  Timor- 
ese with  their  internationally  recog- 
nized right  to  self-determination  is  the 
only  long-term  solution  to  this  tragic 
situation.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  comments  on  this  subject 
by  Senator  Paot.  Tsongas  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Australian 
press  provides  further  information  on 
the  role  of  Portugal,  which  is  still  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Nations  as  the 
legal  sovereign  of  East  Timor.  The 
Portuguese  Government  has  reported- 
ly asked  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  to  form  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  East  Timor 
question.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
commission  could  eventually  provide  a 
framework  for  a  just  diplomatic  settle- 
ment. As  such,  it  deserves  our  full  sui>- 
port. 

[From  KOMPAS.  Mar.  28.  1981] 
ExcKRFTS  From  Article 

The  exercises  involved  more  than  10,000 
troops,  90  percent  of  them  young  graduates 
from  military  schooL 

Operations  were  also  conducted  in  Biak 
(West  Irian)  and  Maluku.  The  whole  pro- 
gram of  exercises  will  finish  on  April  1. 
1981. 

New  FNC  weapons  will  replace  the  M-16 
weapons  currently  used  by  the  special  units. 

Modem  French  made  AMX  tanlcs,  of 
greater  capacity  and  range,  will  replace  the 
obsolete  Russian  tanks  now  in  service. 

The  exercises  were  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  Armed  Forces  heads  in  Ambon. 

[From  KOBCPAS,  Mar.  26,  1981] 
Armed  Forces  Joint  Exercises  1981 

Wednesday  was  the  first  day  of  the  Armed 
Force  Joint  Exercises  1981  held  in  Baucau 
and  Los  Palos.  In  Baucau  the  exercises  took 
the  form  of  an  assualt  on  enemy  occupied 
Baucau  using  airborne  Kopassandha  units 
dropped  from  helicopters  in  the  wake  of  a 
rocket  bombardment  by  counter-insurgency 
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OV-IO  "BroncoB".  After  the  seizure  of 
Baucau.  further  exercises  were  undertiJien 
by  Kopasgmt  troops  landed  from  the  air.  In 
Los  Pales,  exercises  were  carried  out  by  air- 
borne Kostrad  troops.  At  8:00  a.m.  one  bat- 
talion was  dropped  simultaneously  from 
eicht  Hercules  aircraft  backed  up  by 
counter- insurgency  OV-10  "Broncos"  pour- 
ing in  fire-power  for  "mopping-up"  pur- 
pooes.  Today.  Thursday,  the  exercises  will 
take  the  form  of  amphibious  landings  in 
Laga.  also  in  East  Timor.  The  picture  shows 
troops  being  dropped  during  the  airborne 
operation  at  Los  Palos. 

[Newspaper  of  Indonesian  Army.  AB.  Mar. 
26.  1981] 

The  Reoctupation  of  Baucau.  East  Timor 
Baltau— At  dawn  on  Wednesday.  March 
25.  the  Armed  Forces  Joint  Exercises  '81 
were  launched  with  an  attack  on  Baucau 
which  for  the  purposes  was  considered 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  event  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  Minister  for  Defence  and 
Armed  Forces  Commander.  M.  Jusuf  accom- 
panied by  observers  comprising  senior  offi- 
cials of  Hankam.  PangkowUhan.  members  of 
Parliament,  the  local  Governor,  editors. 
PWf.  journalists,  the  Head  of  Dharma  Per- 
tiwi.  Mrs.  E.  Jusuf.  and  other  Armed  Forces 
leaders.  The  attack  on  Baucau  was  carried 
out  by  an  airborne  invasion  of  a  paracom- 
mando  unit  dropped  by  helicopter  following 
a  rocket  bombardment  on  the  target  below 
by  counter-insurgency  OV-10.  "Broncos" 
which  continued  to  provide  air  cover.  Mean- 
while Karsa  Yudha  conducted  an  offensive 
smashing  enemy  positions  around  Baucau 
with  a  view  to  preparing  an  area  for  an  air- 
borne landing.  In  a  short  time  Baucau  was 
secured  and  the  Indonesian  flag  successfully 
hoisted  in  place  of  the  enemy  flag.  After  the 
capture  of  Baucau  a  rapid-strike'  company 
flown  in  from  Dili  conducted  an  airborne 
landing  to  occupy  positions  around  Baucau 
During  the  morning  airborne  battalion  502 
also  landed  following  an  air  strike  into  the 
paratroopers  landing  target.  After  the  suc- 
cessful capture  of  the  target  area,  forward 
enemy  positions  around  Los  Palos  were 
smashed  Los  Palos  was  successfully  seized 
and  occupied.  An  operation  designed  to  co- 
ordinate Sandhi  Yudha  troops  and  the  local 
territorial  apparatus  followed  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  Udara  Tahap  I  base 

The  Armed  Forces  Joint  Exercises  '81  cov- 
ered two-thirds  of  our  country  and  served  to 
evaluate  the  Minister  of  Defence's  policy  of 
forming  a  strong,  preventative  force. 

The  Armed  Forces  Joint  Exercises  '81  pro- 
vided a  means  of  measuring  the  capacity, 
skills  and  integrity  of  troops  as  well  as  test- 
ing the  supply  of  equipment  and  new  Armed 
Forces  weapons. 

Today,  Thursday,  the  Armed  Forces  Joint 
Exercises  '81  will  be  continued  with  am- 
phibious landings  in  Laga,  East  Timor. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Mar. 
15.  1981] 

Tkackdt  or  East  Timor 

As  one  member  of  Congress  who  has  long 
been  concerned  with  the  tremendous  suffer- 
ing that  has  occurred  in  Elast  Timor.  I  found 
Henry  Kamm's  article  'The  Silent  Suffer- 
ing of  East  Timor"  (Feb.  15)  a  fine  essay  on 
this  sadly  overlooked  situation.  Mr.  Kamm 
has  provided  us  all  with  needed  information 
on  this  subject.  But.  however  difficult  the 
situation  many  now  appear,  it  would  com- 
pound this  tragedy  for  the  world  to  accept 
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Indonesia's  aimexation  of  East  Timor  as 
final.  As  The  New  York  Times  has  pointed 
out  in  its  editorials  on  East  Timor,  a  diplo- 
matic solution  to  end  the  unwanted  Indone- 
sian occupation  is  still  a  possibility.  In  the 
interest  of  preserving  American  ideals  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  international  affairs,  the 
United  States  should  lend  its  weight  to  such 
an  effort. 

Paul  E.  Tsongas, 

U.S.  Senate, 
CommiUee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Statemknt  on  Behalf  or  Amnesty  Intkrna- 

TIONAL  TO  THE  FOURTH  COMMITTIX  Or  THE 

35th  Session  or  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  Connection  With  the 
Question  or  East  Timor 

On  behalf  of  Amnesty  International,  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  East  Timor. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  at 
the  outset  that  Amnesty  International's 
mandate  is  specific.  It  seeks  the  release  of 
•Prisoners  of  Conscience  "—persons  who 
have  been  imprisoned  for  the  non-violent 
exercise  of  their  beliefs,  for  their  ethnic 
origin,  colour,  sex,  language  or  religion.  It 
works  for  fair  and  early  trials  for  all  politi- 
cal prisoners  detained  without  charge  or 
trial.  It  opposes  without  reservation  the 
death  penalty  and  torture  or  other  cruel,  in- 
human or  degrading  treatment  or  punish- 
ment. These  are  the  areas  that  are  ad- 
dressed in  this  statement  in  the  belief  they 
are  relevant  to  your  present  consideration 
of  the  question  of  East  Timor. 

Since  December  1975,  after  the  Indone- 
sian invasion,  there  have  been  persistent  re- 
ports of  violations  of  human  rights  in  E^ast 
Timor  relating  to  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tion without  trial  of  both  civilians  and 
former  combatants.  Amnesty  International 
has  encountered  considerable  difficulty  in 
establishing  their  veracity  primarily  be- 
cause of  a  strict  prohibition  imposed  by  the 
Indonesian  occupation  forces  which  has  pre- 
vented unhindered  access  to  the  territory 
auid  the  free  flow  of  information  out  of  it. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  what  it  considers 
to  be  reliable  reports  received  in  recent 
months.  Amnesty  International  is  particu- 
larly concerned  about: 

Timorese  who,  having  surrendered  under 
the  terms  of  an  amnesty  guaranteeing  their 
personal  safety  or  who  were  captured,  have 
subsequently  disappeared  without  trace; 

Summary  executions  of  persons  who  have 
surrendered  to  or  been  captured  by  Indone- 
sian forces: 

The  large  number  of  persons  who  have 
been  held  in  prisons  without  trial  since  the 
invasion  and  who,  as  they  took  no  part  in 
the  fighting,  must  be  regarded  as  political 
prisoners  and,  in  some  cases,  as  Prisoners  of 
Conscience  since  they  neither  used  nor  ad- 
vocated violence; 

Harsh  prison  conditions  which  constitute 
cruel,  inhuman  and  degrading  treatment  or 
punishment. 

In  August  1977.  President  Suharto  offered 
an  amnesty  to  all  "Fretilin  renuiants"  who 
surrendered  to  Indonesian  forces.  The  offer 
initially  ran  until  31  December  1977.  but 
was  renewed.  In  the  past  three  years,  and 
particularly  since  mid- 1978.  large  numbers 
of  East  Timorese  have  surrendered,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  Fretilin  leaders  and  fight- 
ers. Others  during  this  same  period  were 
captured.  Amnesty  International  is  gravely 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  these  persons. 
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During  1979.  there  were  a  number  of  re- 
ports of  persons  "disappearing"  after  sur- 
render or  capture  by  Indonesian  forces. 
Their  present  whereabouts  remain  unknown 
and  there  are  fears  they  may  have  been  ex- 
ecuted. In  February  1980.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional compiled  a  list  of  22  such  individuals. 
Some  were  reportedly  killed  immediately 
after  surrender,  but  most  simply  "disap- 
peared", either  while  in  detention  or,  in 
some  cases,  after  release.  These  persons 
were  taken  from  their  places  of  detention  or 
picked  up  from  their  homes  and  have  not 
been  seen  since.  For  example,  in  early  1978 
Leopoldo  Joaquim.  a  member  of  the  Fretilin 
Central  Committee,  surrendered,  was  de- 
tained for  several  months  and  upon  release 
was  required  to  report  daily  to  the  local  mil- 
itary command.  In  April  1979  he  was  escort- 
ed to  the  house  of  his  niece  Maria  Gorete 
Joaquim.  Both  were  taken  away,  purported- 
ly to  Baucau.  Neither  has  been  seen  or 
traced  since.  In  March  1979,  Dulce  Maria  da 
Cruz,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Fretilin 
Central  Committee,  was  captured  with  her 
three  year  old  child.  She  was  taken  to  Dili 
and  detained.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of 
her  since. 

Amnesty  International  has  urged  a  full  in- 
vestigation into  the  present  whereabouts  of 
these  as  well  as  of  others  said  to  have  "dis- 
appeared" after  surrender  or  capture.  To  its 
knowledge  this  has  not  been  done.  Amnesty 
International  continues  to  receive  reports  of 
new  cases.  It  is  not,  however,  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  total  number  of  "disappear- 
ances" in  East  Timor  in  view  of  the  obsta- 
cles to  gaining  access  to  the  true  situation. 

In  some  situations  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween "disappearance"  and  murder  or  ex- 
ecution is  slender  and  this  apparently  is 
true  of  the  situtation  in  East  Timor. 

Reports  received  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al in  1979  and  in  1980.  the  most  recent  being 
August  1980.  allege  large  scale  summary  ex- 
ecutions of  persons  who  surrendered  under 
the  terms  of  the  amnesty  or  were  captured. 
Futhermore.  there  are  allegations  that  per- 
sons who  surrendered  four  years  ago  are 
now  being  executed  for  having  assisted  Fre- 
tilin. Reports  also  indicate  that  the  East  Ti- 
morese in  general  have  been  victims  of  re- 
prisals. Interrogation  and  arbitrary  impris- 
onment. Amnesty  International  has  also  re- 
ceived reports  of  beatings  of  prisoners  and 
persistent  allegations  of  the  use  of  torture 
to  gain  information. 

According  to  Information  received  by  Am- 
nesty International.  Comarca  prison,  which 
in  Portuguese  times  was  the  Dili  district 
prison,  holds  the  largest  number  of  those 
detained  by  the  Indonesian  forces  for  al- 
leged pro-Fretilin  sjmnpathies.  At  the  end  of 
1979.  approximately  700  East  Timorese  were 
detained  there.  Conditions  in  the  Comarca 
are  believed  to  be  harsh.  A  person  who  vis- 
ited the  prison  late  last  year  reports  it  was 
overcrowded  and  many  prisoners  appeared 
to  be  seriously  under-nourished,  their  basic 
diet  consisting  of  rice  and  kankung.  In  addi- 
tion to  malnutrition,  tuberculosis  is  ramp- 
ant in  the  prison.  Prisoners  are  forced  to 
sleep  in  close  proximity  one  to  another  on 
stone  floors.  Adjacent  to  the  prison  is  a 
swamp  which  seeps  into  the  lower  cells  ag- 
gravating physical  and  health  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disturbed  by  continuing  re- 
ports of  the  grave  violations  referred  to 
here.  Amnesty  International  in  April  1980 
wrote  to  President  Suharto  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  these  concerns.  In  its  letter.  Am- 
nesty International: 

i.  Urged  the  Indonesian  goverrunent  'to 
carry   out   its  own   investigation   into   the 
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present  whereabouts  of  penona  who  had 
"disappeared  "  after  surrender  or  capture: 

11.  Appealed  to  the  Indonesian  government 
to  co-operate  in  ensuring  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  be  permitted  to 
expand  its  activities  in  East  Timor  beyond 
the  provision  of  relief  so  as  to  include  its 
other  internationally-recognized  functions 
of  tracing  missing  persons  and  visiting  pris- 
ons: 

iii.  Requested  President  Suharto  to  In- 
struct Indonesian  forces  in  the  territory  of 
East  Timor  to  ensure  the  physical  safety  of 
former  Fretilin  supporters  in  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  amnesty  originally  of- 
fered by  the  President; 

iv.  Urged  an  investigation  Into  the  condi- 
tions in  which  several  hundred  E^ast  Timor- 
ese are  being  imprisoned:  and  asked  for 
public  assurance  that  prisoners  would  be 
treated  In  accordance  with  international 
standards  governing  the  rights  of  persons 
held  in  detention. 

In  the  light  of  the  information  Amnesty 
International  had  received,  it  considered 
such  steps  to  be  the  minimum  required.  The 
minimum  standards  for  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949  governing  areas  of  armed 
conflict  prohibit  torture  and  murder.  Ac- 
cording to  internationally-recognized  princi- 
ples of  law,  all  persons  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitteed  crimes  are  to  be  treated,  judged  and 
punished  within  a  framework  of  legality 
which  is  consistent  with  respect  for  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  has  been  received  to 
date  by  Amnesty  International,  nor  has 
there  been  any  evidence  that  the  steps 
urged  on  the  Indonesian  government  have 
been  implemented.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  as- 
surance from  the  government  that  these 
findings  would  be  investigated;  and  in  view 
of  the  reports  of  violations  that  continue  to 
be  received.  Amnesty  International's  con- 
cern has  intensified.  Accordingly.  Amnesty 
International  felt  this  Committee  should  be 
and  would  wish  to  be  informed  of  its  con- 
cerns in  connection  with  its  present  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  East  Timor. 

[From  Melbourne  Age.  Apr.  28. 1981] 
New  Timor  Move 

LisaoN,  April  27.— Portugal  is  to  make  a 
new  bid  to  resolve  the  problem  of  East 
Timor.  The  Government  has  asked  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General,  Dr. 
Waldheim.  to  form  a  special  commission  to 
examine  the  question,  and  has  invited  him 
to  discuss  the  move  in  Portugal  next  month, 
according  to  reliable  diplomatic  sources. 

The  initiative  follows  the  breakdown  of  a 
proposal  made  last  year  by  then  Prime  Min- 
ister Francisco  Sa  Cameiro,  killed  in  De- 
cember in  an  air  crash,  to  involve  Indonesia 
in  talks  on  East  Timor.  The  territory  has  re- 
mained under  military  occupation  since 
1975  despite  UN  resolutions  calling  on  Indo- 
nesia to  withdraw.  Sporadic  resistance  is 
continuing  from  Fretilin  guerrilla  forces,  ac- 
cording to  Timor  refugees  arriving  in  Portu- 
gal. 

The  Leftist  weekly.  "Jomai",  also  citing 
diplomatic  sources,  said  Dr.  Waldheim  had 
already  accepted  the  Portuguese  invitation 
and  was  expected  in  Lisbon  in  the  first  fort- 
night of  May. 

Last  September  Dr.  Sa  Cameiro  proposed 
talks  between  'all  Interested  parties "  over 
the  future  of  Timor.  These  were  specified  as 
Portugal,  Indonesia,  Australia,  the  ASEAN 
countries,  the  United  SUtes,  Japan,  EEC 
countries  and  Portugal's  former  African 
colonies.  Indonesia  never  officially  respond- 
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ed.  and  Portugal  failed  to  win  support  from 
any  senior  Western  nation.* 
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AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  PRO- 
POSED SALE  OF  WEAPONS  TO 
SAUDI  ARABIA 


THE  WORLD  GATHERING  OF 
JEWISH  HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Bir.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
survivors  will  be  held  in  Israel  from 
June  14  to  18.  1981.  More  than  300 
representatives  from  southern  Califor- 
nia, survivors  and  children  of  survi- 
vors, plan  to  attend. 

Irving  Peters  of  Beverly  Hills  is 
chairman  of  the  Southern  California 
Committee  for  the  World  Gathering. 
He  is  founder  and  president  since  its 
inception  of  the  Southern  California 
Council  of  Jewish  Survivors  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  and  of  the 
international  steering  committee  for 
the  world  gathering.  He  is  a  survivor 
of  slave  labor  camps,  was  a  member  of 
Jewish  community  coimcils  in  dis- 
placed persons  camps,  and  lived 
through  the  days  of  the  Berlin  block- 
ade. 

The  world  gathering  is  a  dramatic 
testimonial  to  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  people  through  centuries  of 
imprisonment,  slavery,  and  genocide. 
The  southern  California  delegation 
will  join  thousands  of  others  from 
aroimd  the  world  and  5,000  now  living 
in  Israel,  to  represent  the  6  million 
who  perished  in  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 
The  world  gathering  is  dedicated  to 
the  causes  of  freedom  and  liberty.  The 
year  1981  marks  36  years  of  freedom 
since  the  liberation  of  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps.  It  is  the  "double 
chai"  anniversary— meaning  "double 
life."  "Chai"  is  18  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  means  "life"  in  the  Jewish 
tradition. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  again 
having  to  fight  terrorism,  prejudices 
of  many  kinds,  and  even  attempts  on 
the  part  of  pseudohistorical  groups  to 
rewrite  history,  to  claim  that  the  Hol- 
ocaust never  existed,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  attacks  on  any  of  us  are  at- 
tacks on  all  of  us.  The  preservation  of 
human  liberty  is  an  imending  struggle 
which  involves  everyone. 

I  ask  my  fellow  members  to  join 
with  me  in  observing  the  occasion  of 
the  world  gathering  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust survivors  and  in  pledging  oiu-  un- 
ceasing dedication  to  the  struggle 
against  any  form  of  bigotry  and 
hatred.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
strong  signal  has  been  sent  to  the 
Reagan  administration  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  supplying  to  Saudi  Arabia 
five  airborne  warning  and  control  sur- 
veUlance  aircraft  (AWACS)  and  offen- 
sive equipment  for  Saudi  F-15  fight- 
ers. As  a  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  118.  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  proposed  sale,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  will  succeed  in  dis- 
approving this  sale  should  Congress 
receive  formal  notification  from  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  deliberation  on  this  controversial 
issue  continues,  I  would  like  to  bring 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  state- 
ment in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
sale  of  weaponry  to  Saudi  Arabia  re- 
cently issued  by  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  As  the  statement  indi- 
cates, these  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
Israel's  professed  enemies  would  pose 
a  real  threat  not  only  to  the  security 
of  Israel,  but  also  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  region.  The 
statement  follows: 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  COMMITTEK  STATEMENT  ON 
the  PROPOSED  SALE  OP  WEAPONS  TO  SAUBI 
ARABIA 

The  proposed  sale  by  the  Administration 
of  highly  sensitive  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  of  add-on  equipment  for  Saudi 
Arabia's  F-15  planes  endangers  American  in- 
terests and  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
BCiddle  East. 

We  are  oppoaed  to  these  sales.  We  strong- 
ly urge  the  Administration  to  withdraw  its 
proposals.  Should  the  Administration  per- 
sist, we  urge  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
vote  resolutions  of  disapproval. 

Development  of  U-S.  strategy  for  counter- 
ing the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion  in  the 
Middle  East  and  for  defense  of  key  Gulf 
states  is  essential  and  merits  support.  This 
is  quite  different,  however,  from  selling  the 
Saudis  advanced  weaponry  such  as  the  Air- 
borne Warning  and  Control  Systems  air- 
craft, wtiich  will  then  be  outside  American 
control;  different  from  giving  the  Saudis  the 
extra  fuel  pods,  potent  Sidewinder  missiles, 
fuel  tankers  and,  eventually,  bomb  radis 
that  transform  their  F-15  planes  into  weap- 
ons of  attack. 

To  ensure  this  would  not  happen.  Con- 
gress sought  and  received  a  specific  commit- 
ment tliat  no  F-15  add-on  equipment  would 
be  furnished  when  it  approved  the  original 
plane  sale  to  the  Saudis  in  1978.  This  com- 
mitment must  be  honored. 

The  sales  now  proposed  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  American  interests: 

Events  in  Iran  should  have  taught  us  the 
danger  of  putting  sensitive  weaponry  into 
the  hands  of  undemocratic  regimes  threat- 
ened from  within.  Radical  forces  already 
have  sought  to  overthrow  the  Saudi  ruling 
monarchy.  Should  a  future  coup  succeed,  as 
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In  Inn.  these  aims  would  then  be  kvaiUble 
for  uae  xainst  U^  forces,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Th««  la  no  need  to  take  this  risk. 

Furnishing  offensive  weaponry  to  States 
like  Saudi  Arabia  and  now.  in  addition,  to 
Iraq,  is  a  temptation  for  them  to  go  to  war 
or  extend  existing  conflicts.  Escalating  the 
Middle  East  arms  race  in  this  fashion  is  to 
increase  the  likelihood  of  upheaval  in  the 
very  area  where  our  goal  is  stability. 

The  surest  way  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests in  the  Gulf  area  is  to  keep  sensitive 
weaponry  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 
D.S.-manned  AW  ACS  presently  operating  in 
Saudi  Arabia  are  now  able  to  give  that  coun- 
try advance  warning  of  any  attack  that  may 
be  launched  against  it.  Keeping  these  under 
U.S.  control  assures  that  they  cannot  be 
used  for  any  mischievous  goal. 

The  possibility  that  the  Saudis  will  use  its 
P-lSs  and  AWACS  for  potentiaUy  tragic 
purposes  is  a  real  one.  Saudi  Arabia  makes 
no  secret  of  its  intentions  toward  Israel.  At 
the  Taif  gathering  of  Moslem  states  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  it  called  for  a  Jihad,  a  holy 
war.  by  Moslems  against  Israel.  To  give  the 
Saudis  AWACS  and  aircraft  that  can  pene- 
trate Israeli  defenses  is  to  Jeopardize  Israel's 
security.  The  United  States  is  pledged  to 
protect  Israel's  basic  security,  not  to  weaken 
it. 

Saudi  Arabia  now  repeatedly  seeks  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  United  States,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  its  cooperation  and  friendship.  That 
the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  Saudi 
stability  is  underUable.  That  the  Saudis 
have  even  more  need  of  the  United  States  if 
their  country  is  not  to  fall  prey  to  external 
threats  is  likewise  evident.  There  is  good 
reason  to  deal  with  the  Saudis  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  respect  and  obligation.  But  the 
dealing  thus  far  has  been  very  much  one- 
sided. The  Saudis  set  their  oil  prices  strictly 
on  a  self-profit  basis.  They  have  impeded, 
not  helped,  the  Camp  David  process.  They 
pay  tribute  money  to  the  PLO  and  thus 
help  support  terrorism  the  United  States 
seeks  to  check.  They  refuse  U.S.  bases  on 
Saudi  soil.  It  is  time  the  United  States  made 
its  own  demands  on  Saudi  Arabia  rather 
than  yield  to  Saudi  blackmail. 

The  Saudi  request  for  offensive  weaponry 
must  be  firmly  rejected.* 


SOUTH  SHORE  ECONOMIC 
DETVELOPMENT  CORP. 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

m  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  organization 
in  my  district  that  sets  an  example  for 
the  Nation. 

The  South  Shore  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp..  based  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  is 
an  organization  of  business  profession- 
als who  have  contributed  their  serv- 
ices to  enhance  the  economic  vitality 
of  southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Since  the  corporation  was  formed  in 
1974  under  the  auspices  of  the  South 
Shore  Chamtier  of  Commerce,  it  has 
packaged  571  loans  to  small  business. 
The  $22  million  in  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  has  been  translated 
into  2.500  new  permanent  jobs.  Not 
one  single  loan  has  been  defaulted. 
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In  January,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration began  its  503  loan  pro- 
gram. Commimity  groups  have  been 
designed  to  plan  and  promote  econom- 
ic growth  for  their  communities  and  to 
act  as  a  conduit  for  loans  to  eligible 
small  businesses.  The  South  Shore 
Economic  Development  Corp.  prompt- 
ly put  its  considerable  skills  to  work  to 
utilize  this  program  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  our  community.  Their  success 
record  is  already  Impressive,  and  it  has 
t>een  recognized  by  the  SBA  as  the 
best  in  the  Nation. 

In  less  than  5  months,  the  corpora- 
tion has  made  nine  loans  worth  $3.5 
million.  No  other  group  in  the  country 
has  close  to  that.  This  investment  will 
create  96  new  jobs  within  1  year,  and 
an  additional  125  jobs  within  3  years. 

At  a  time  when  it  has  t>ecome  fash- 
ionable to  point  to  Federal  programs 
that  have  been  mismanaged,  ineffi- 
cient, or  otherwise  disappointing,  it  is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  point  to 
a  sterling  example  of  the  opposite. 
The  South  Shore  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.  demonstrates  how  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  community 
when  a  group  of  dedicated  and  re- 
sourceful business  people  work  togeth- 
er actively  to  improve  their  local  econ- 
omy.* 
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WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FREE  EN- 
TERPRISE SYSTEM  MEANS  TO 
ME 


HON.  JOHN  BREAUX 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  luider 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  winning  essay 
from  Louisiana's  statewide  junior  high 
school  free  enterprise  essay  competi- 
ton: 

What  the  Amkricah  Free  Enterprise 

System  Means  to  Me 

(By  Julie  Boultlnghouse) 

The  free  enterprise  system  by  definition  is 
an  economic  system  based  upon  private 
ownership  and  operation  of  business.  The 
system  is  based  on  individual  economic  free- 
dom. No  one  person.  organi2sation,  or  gov- 
ernment decides  what  or  how  much  should 
be  produced,  how  much  money  should  be 
charged  for  goods  or  services,  or  how  indi- 
viduals will  earn  and  spend  their  incomes. 

All  over  the  world,  even  in  America,  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  resources  relative  to  human 
wants.  This  scarcity  of  resources  creates  the 
problem  of  choice.  People  must  decide 
which  of  the  many  things  they  want  are  the 
most  important  to  them  and  who  shall  have 
them.  In  other  words,  everyone,  private  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  must  economize  in  the 
use  of  these  scarce  resources  if  the  most  is 
to  be  obtained  from  them. 

-Individuals  or  private  producers  are  the 
ones  who  own  most  of  the  natural  resources, 
factories,  and  other  means  of  production. 
Under  the  free  enterprise  system,  these 
people  or  groups  have  the  freedom  to  use 


their  property  any  way  they  want  and 
profit  from  it  within  certain  limits. 

The  decisions  of  the  economy  are  made  in 
the  market.  The  supply  and  demand  for  a 
good  or  service  operate  together  and  deter- 
mine the  market  price.  The  private  produc- 
er tries  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for 
his  goods  or  services  while  the  consumer 
tries  to  buy  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
price.  The  producer  strives  to  be  efficient  so 
he  may  maximize  profits  or  minimize  losses. 
The  consumer  also  strives  to  be  efficient  so 
his  satisfactions  may  l>e  maximized.  The 
end  product  in  the  private  and  public  econo- 
my is  the  same,  satisfaction  of  human 
wants. 

If  the  private  businesses  have  the  freedom 
to  decide  what  prices  should  be  charged  for 
goods  and  services,  then  what  stops  them 
from  raising  prices  and  limiting  quality  and 
quantity?  One  force  which  stops  this  is  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  is  only  going  to 
buy  the  best  quality  and  quantity  at  the 
lowest  price.  "The  free  enterprise  system 
gives  out  signals  of  what  should  and  should 
not  be  produced,  from  what  people  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  buy.  Also,  the  United  States 
federal  and  state  governments  have  laws 
and  regulations  to  keep  the  competition  be- 
tween private  businesses  free  and  fair. 

Our  society  has  grown  so  complex  that  we 
require  all  kinds  of  services  that  only  gov- 
ernment at  various  levels  can  supply  us.  If 
we  were  to  restrict  the  government  services 
below  the  necessary  minimum,  we  would 
make  the  expansion  of  the  private  part  of 
our  economy  almost  impossible.  Since  the 
private  and  public  economy  are  heavily  de- 
pendent on  one  another,  the  government's 
help  is  sometimes  needed  because  if  any- 
thing happens  to  one  side  the  total  system 
is  involved. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  economic  systems  yet  de- 
vised by  man.  It  has  produced  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  history  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  given  people  the  freedom 
to  make  their  own  decisions  about  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  glad  we  have  a  free  enterprise 
system  because  I  can  not  help  but  think  of 
how  much  better  my  life  is  now  compared  to 
my  parents  and  grandparents.  Also.  I  feel  so 
much  freer  than  the  people  living  in  Russia 
or  China  who  don't  live  in  a  country  as  won- 
derful as  America.* 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  observance  of  World  Trade 
Week,  May  17  through  23. 

World  Trade  Week  entails  the  gath- 
ering of  government  and  business  in- 
terests in  our  major  commercial  cen- 
ters for  the  opportunity  to  improve 
communication  and  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  a  strong  exporting  economy 
in  the  United  States. 

Exports  already  play  an  ever-In- 
creasing role  in  the  U.S.  economy  and 
will  only  become  more  so  in  the  years 
to  come.  U.S.  merchandise  exp>orts 
alone  are  now  running  at  about  8.5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
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twice  the  ratio  of  10  years  ago.  The 
most  rapidly  expanding  markets  for 
many  U.S.  goods  are  export  markets 
and  a  majority  of  economists  feel  that 
the  growth  of  the  world  economy  will 
be  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  last 
decade.  Therefore,  the  competition  for 
the  availability  for  world  export  mar- 
kets will  increase  substantially. 

If  we  fall  behind  in  this  export  race, 
it  will  be  U.S.  jobs  which  suffer  most 
because  exports  preserve  and  create 
Jobs  in  the  United  States.  In  essence. 
U.S.  exports  pay  for  our  imports  of  oil 
and  other  relished  commodities. 

More  and  more,  export  trade  has 
become  an  important  ingredient  in 
creating  a  healthy  economy  for  New 
England.  Legislation  passed  dealing 
with  U.S.  exports  could  have  a  great 
impact  upon  New  England  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

New  England  relies  upon  sources 
outside  the  United  States  for  70  per- 
cent of  her  energy,  and  since  our  ex- 
ports pay  for  our  imports  of  oil.  New 
England  will  continue  to  need  the  ex- 
change of  foreign  funds  to  finance  her 
economic  growth. 

Although  the  indicators  for  New 
England's  economy  throughout  the 
seventies  have  not  been  productive, 
the  export  sector  of  the  region  has 
been  expanding.  Prom  1972  to  1976. 
the  expansion  involved  a  172-percent 
increase.  A  reason  for  this  is  the  prod- 
ucts developed  in  New  England's 
export  sector  include  aerospace  and 
aircraft,  computers  and  electronic 
equipment,  chemicals,  consulting  and 
service  industries,  which  are  products 
that  possess  a  large  potential  for  ex- 
pansion. This  export  sector  also  in- 
cludes approximately  20  percent  of 
the  available  jobs  in  New  England, 
therefore  any  fluctuation  in  the 
export  capabilities  will  greatly  influ- 
ence the  region's  employment  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  feel  we 
should  all  take  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  World  Trade  Week  to  create 
a  better  atmosphere  both  politically 
and  economically  for  exports.* 


MENACHEM  ROSENSAFT 
REMEMBERS  JANUSZ  KORCZAK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21. 1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  speech 
given  by  Menachem  Rosensaf t  at  the 
presentation  of  the  awards  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  1980  Janusz  Korczak  Inter- 
national Literary  Competition  last  No- 
vember at  the  New  York  headquarters 
of  the  Anti-Defamation  Leagues  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
among  those  present  at  that  occasion, 
and    thought    that    Mr.    Rosensaft's 
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speech  deserved  to  be  heard  by  a  wider 
audience. 

Mr.  Rosensaft.  the  son  of  Holocaust 
survivors,  is  a  lawyer  and  a  constituent 
of  my  congressional  district.  I  have 
come  to  know  him  and  his  family 
through  my  work  on  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Council  and  its  predecessor 
Presidential  Commission.  In  his 
speech,  he  reminds  us  of  the  legacy  of 
this  compassionate  and  proud  Polish 
Jew,  who  devoted  his  life,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  it,  to  caring  for  orphan 
children.  Janusz  Korczak's  story, 
these  words  remind  us,  contains  a  mes- 
sage of  the  meaning  of  the  Holocaust. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Rosensaft's  re- 
marks, I  am  also  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  article  about 
him  which  appeared  in  the  March  24, 
1981  New  York  Law  Journal. 
[From  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  JAar.  24, 
I98I1 
JtniGE's  Clerk  in  I^ading  Role  for 
Holocaust  Commemoration 
(By  Alan  Kohn) 

When  the  State  of  Connecticut  holds  a 
ceremony  April  27  to  commemorate  the  Hol- 
ocaust—the murder  of  an  estimated  6  mil- 
lion Jews  by  the  Nazis— the  main  speaker 
will  be  not  a  politician  or  celebrity  but  a  law 
clerk  to  a  Federal  judge. 

The  man  selected.  Menachem  Z.  Rosen- 
saft. a  clerk  to  Judge  Whitman  Knapp.  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  although  bom  in 
1948,  has  an  unfortunate  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship with  that  monument  to  bestiality. 

CHILD  OP  BERGEN-BELSEN 

His  parents  survived  the  concentration 
camps  at  Auschwitz  and  Bergen-Belsen. 
near  Hanover  in  West  Germany.  Ii4r.  Rosen- 
saft was  bom  in  the  displaced  persons'  camp 
at  Bergen-Belsen,  on  the  site  of  the  concen- 
tration camp. 

Until  his  death  in  1975,  Mr.  Rosensaft's 
father  was  head  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Bergen-Belsen  Associations.  His  mother,  a 
dentist,  who  has  not  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  and  is  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial CoimciL 

With  this  background  and  a  fluency  in 
seven  languages,  Menachem  Rosensaft  ap- 
peared headed  for  an  academic  career,  going 
so  far  as  to  obtain  master's  degrees  in  cre- 
ative writing  and  modem  European  history, 
write  numerous  articles,  most  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  Holocaust,  publish  three  books, 
including  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  begin 
work  toward  his  Ph.  D. 

"cannot  see  being  paid" 

But,  then  Mr.  Rosensaft  stopped  and 
turned  to  law.  He  explained  why  in  an  inter- 
view. 

"I  felt  very  troubled."  he  stated,  "at 
having  my  livelihood  and  my  career  Holo- 
caust oriented.  I  felt  very  uneasy.  I  could 
not  Justify  being  paid  for  talking  about  or 
writing  about  the  Holocaust,  about  the 
death  of  my  grandparents  and  the  suffering 
of  my  parents.  I  could  not  see  being  paid  for 
that." 

Because  he  felt  he  could  be  more  "useful" 
as  a  lawyer  and  wanted  a  "more  active  envi- 
ronment where  I  could  work  with  people." 
Mr.  Rosensaft  entered  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  obtaining  his  degree 
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in   1979  and  becoming  a  clerk  for  Judge 
Knapp. 

He  will  complete  two  yean  with  the  Judge 
this  summer  and  then  become  an  associate 
in  the  litigation  department  of  Proskauer 
Rose  Goetz  &  Mendelsohn. 

NO  community  activist 

Mr.  Rosensalft  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
become  a  "part-time  lawyer  and  a  full-time 
community  activist"  but  that  if  he  have  any 
"opportunity"  to  do  pro-bono  work,  it  would 
be  in  the  area  of  Jewish  communal  activity, 
'where  I  have  a  strong  interest." 

Before  joining  Proskauer  Rose,  however. 
Mr.  Rosensaft  will  go  to  Israel  in  June  for 
the  first  world  gathering  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vors, where  at  least  3,000  survivors  and  their 
children  are  expected.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  steering  committee  that  is  plaiming  the 
program. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  the  four- 
person  steering  committee  of  Second  Gen- 
eration: Children  of  Holocaust  Survivors, 
which  has  more  than  500  members. 

Mr.  Rosensaft's  ties  to  the  Holocaust  are 
reinforced  by  his  wife,  Jean,  who  is  coordi- 
nator of  private-school  education  for  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art.  She,  too.  is  a  child 
of  survivors  of  the  Holocaust. 

A  CHRISTIAN  DUTY 

The  survival  of  her  parents  illustrtates 
two  facts  that  are  sometimes  forgotten 
when  considering  the  Holocaust.  Mrs.  Ro- 
sensaft's father  fought  with  Jewish  parti- 
sans during  World  War  II.  keeping  bis 
mother  and  a  younger  brother  with  him. 
Her  mother  and  her  mother's  parents  sur- 
vived because  a  Ukranian  farmer,  who  was  a 
Christian,  hide  them  during  the  war. 

Although  Mr.  Rosensaft  is  beginning  a 
career  in  law  and  has  a  three-year-old 
daughter,  he  is  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
his  brother,  Benjamin,  who  was  bom  in 
1937  of  his  mother's  first  marriage.  Benja- 
min, his  father,  and  other  relatives  periled 
in  Auschwitz. 

"I  would  have  a  brother  who  today  would 
have  been  forty-three-years  old,"  Mr.  Ro- 
sensaft said,  "and  I  owe  it  to  him  to  always 
carry  his  image  before  my  eyes.  He  was 
killed  as  a  six-year-old  child.  He  never  grew 
up.  He  never  had  a  chance  to  have  a  life. 

"My  brother  was  gassed  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  was  a  Jewish  cbUd.  If  I 
have  any  goal  in  life,  it  is  to  make  sure  that 
no  child.  Jewish  or  otherwise,  should  be 
killed  that  way  and  that  people  like  my  par- 
ents should  not  be  persecuted  or  annihijat- 
ed  for  racial  reasons." 

Remembering  Janusz  Korczak 
(By  Menachem  Z.  Rosensaft) 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me.  the  son  of 
Polish  Jews  who  went  through  and  survived 
the  Holocaust,  to  participate  in  tonight's 
proceedings.  For  us  children  of  Holocaust 
survivors,  Janusz  Korczak  has  a  special  sig- 
nificance. He  is  a  central  part  of  our  collec- 
tive being.  A  European  Jew,  like  our  par- 
ents, he  was  murdered  together  with  our 
grandparents  by  the  Nazis  and  their  multi- 
national accomplices,  and  the  two  hundred 
children  in  his  charge  are  symbolic  of  the 
1.000.000  annihilated  Jewish  children. 

According  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Jewish  legends,  each  genera- 
tion contains  at  least  thirty-six  anonymous 
righteous  individuals  who  ensure  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  world.  These  lamedvov- 
niks.  as  they  are  called,  remain  hidden 
throughout  their  lives,  their  divine  quali- 
ties, power  and  purity  concealed  even  from 
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themselves  by  a  cloak  of  lenuine  humility. 
Only  at  a  moment  of  direst  crisis  will  a  la- 
medvovnik  become  known  to  the  world,  and 
then  he  will  only  remain  in  the  arena  until 
his  particular  mission  is  accomplished. 
Thereafter  he— or,  for  that  matter,  she- 
will  disappear  once  again  into  the  shadows 
from  whence  he— or  she— came. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  identities  of  the 
other  thirty- five  lamedvovnllcs  who  prevent- 
ed the  destruction  of  the  entire  universe 
during  the  dark  years  of  the  Holocaust. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  was 
Dr.  Januaa  Korcsak. 

JanusB  Korcxak:  or  Henryk  Ooldsanit- 
his  true  name:  or  Zvi-Hirsh  ben  Yosef— his 
Hebrew  name.  Unquestionably,  he  was 
among  the  most  inspiring,  most  original 
pedagogues  and  humanitarians  of  pre- World 
War  II  Europe.  He  founded  and  directed 
what  had  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
educational  experiments  of  the  century:  his 
Jewish  orphanage  at  92  Krochmalna  Street 
in  Warsaw  which  he  turned  into  an  authen- 
tic "children's  republic".  The  author  of 
unique  worits  for  and  about  children,  he  de- 
voted his  entire  adult  life  to  the  well-being 
of  children,  primarily  Jewish  children  but 
Non-Jewish  ones  as  well. 

After  Poland  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1939,  he  continued  to  run  his  or- 
phanage, first  at  Krochmalna  92  and.  after 
it  was  moved  into  the  Ghetto,  at  Chlodna  33 
and  at  Sienna  16.  with  the  single-minded  de- 
termination and  defiance  of  a  Biblical 
prophet.  Whether  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously, he  understood  the  true  moral  im- 
perative of  the  verse  from  the  Book  of 
Hoaeah,  "When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I 
loved  him.  .  ."  For  It  was  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  the  abandoned  orphans  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  that  Korczak  gave  all  his 
love,  all  his  energy,  and  all  his  devotion.  He 
cared  for  his  children  with  the  genuineness 
of  all  the  most  doting  parents  combined.  His 
days  were  spent  demanding,  begging,  plead- 
ing and  cajoling  in  order  to  bring  some 
bread,  soup  or  milk  back  to  the  orphanage. 
And  he  did  everything  in  his  powers  to  keep 
the  children  in  the  best  possible  spirits  de- 
spite the  horrible  cireumstances. 

But  his  noblest  hour  came  on  August  S, 
1942  when  his  children  were  deported  to 
Treblinka.  Korczak  easily  could  have  saved 
himself.  Some  of  his  Polish  friends  outside 
the  Ghetto  had  been  urging  him  for  a  long 
time  to  agree  to  let  them  hide  him.  but  he 
had  always  refused.  Igor  Newerly,  who  was 
responsible  for  preserving  Korczak's  Ghetto 
Diary,  visited  the  doctor  inside  the  Ghetto 
as  late  as  July  of  1942  in  a  last  attempt  to 
rescue  him.  Newerly  implored  him  to  accept 
a  German  identity  card  in  assimied  name  he 
had  brought  with  him  and  to  escape.  Again. 
Korczak  refused  to  go.  As  before,  his  simple 
answer  was,  "And  what  of  the  children?" 
Even  on  the  day  of  the  deportation,  the 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Judenrat 
apparently  arranged  in  vain  to  have  Korc- 
zak spared.  Instead,  he  defiantly  led  his  two 
hundred  children  and  the  other  memliers  of 
the  orphange  staff  through  the  streets  of 
the  Ghetto  to  the  trains  which  were  waiting 
to  take  them  to  the  gas  chambers. 

True,  Korczak  was  a  Polish  patriot— but 
he  was  not  murdered  because  he  was  a 
Polish  patriot. 

True,  he  was  a  great  humanist  whose  hu- 
manitarianism  and  idealism  were  universal- 
ist  in  nature— but  he  was  not  murdered  be- 
cause he  was  a  humanist. 

Like  all  6,000,000  Jews  who  perished 
during  the  Holocaust,  Janusz  Korczak  was 
murdered  exclusively  because  he  was  a  Jew. 
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And  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  proud,  con- 
scious Jew. 

While  Korczak  was  never  an  active  Zion- 
ist, he  was  close  to  the  progressive  labor  Zi- 
onist movement.  Twice  during  the  mid- 
1930's.  he  visited  Palestine.  The  Jewish 
homeland  attracted  him,  and  he  openly  con- 
sidered settling  there  to  live  out  his  remain- 
ing years  in  solitude.  However,  that  would 
have  meant  abandoning  his  children,  some- 
thing he  could  never  have  done.  And  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  he  never  waivered 
in  his  selfless  dedication  to  these  children. 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  on  mankind  in  general 
that  Korczak.  the  universalist  human  being, 
did  not  desert  his  children  the  way  the 
entire  world  abandoned  European  Jewry. 

Thus,  Korczak  looms  as  a  reminder  of 
what  the  world  should  have  been  like,  of 
how  man  should  have  acted.  And  one  knows 
intuitively  that  had  the  persecuted  children 
been  Polish  Catholics,  or  South  African 
Blacks,  or  Cambodians.  Janusz  Korczak 
would  have  remained  with  them  as  well  and. 
if  necessary,  would  have  died  with  them. 

Furthermore.  Korczak's  historical  pres- 
ence constitutes  a  repudiation  of  the  despi- 
cable charge  of  cowardice  that  has  been  lev- 
eled against  the  millions  of  Jews  who  where 
annihilated.  A  strange,  immoral  dichotomy 
has  been  retroactively  fabricated  in  this 
connection  during  the  past  forty  years. 
Those  who  perished  in  the  extermination 
and  concentration  camps  and  the  survivors 
of  those  camps  are  placed  in  a  different  cat- 
egory than  the  ghetto  fighters  and  Jewish 
partisans.  The  implication  is  that  on  the 
one  hand  there  was  a  Holocaust,  with  pas- 
sive victims,  but  that  on  the  other  there  was 
resistance,  with  active  heroes.  Somehow, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  concepts,  with  the  latter  sup- 
posedly on  a  higher  level,  deserving  greater 
respect.  One  does  not  ask  the  murderers, 
"Why  did  you  kill?"  Rather,  one  asks  the 
victims,  "How  could  you  not  resist?"  Thus, 
the  erroneous  impression  is  created  that 
these  were  not  facets  of  a  single,  indivisible 
tragedy.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course, 
is  that  the  differentiation  is  as  artificial  as 
it  is  ignominious.  Those  Jews  who  resisted 
and  perished  were  victims  of  the  Holocaust, 
and  all  the  Jews  who  perished  during  the 
Holocaust  resisted,  whether  It  be  physically 
or  spiritually. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  I  do  not  mean 
to  diminish  in  any  way  the  central  role 
played  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  armed 
resistance  movements  in  the  ghettos  and 
camps,  or  by  the  Jewish  partisans  who 
fought  in  the  forests.  They  are  the  modem 
day  successors  of  Bar  Kokhba  and  of  the 
fighters  of  Masada.  No  one,  however,  would 
presume  even  to  suggest  that  these  heroes 
of  ancient  Jewish  history  were  any  more 
valorous,  any  more  deserving  of  eternal  rev- 
erence that  a  Rabbi  Akiva  who  was  tortured 
to  death  for  this  faith  by  the  Romans,  or 
that  they  occupy  a  more  significant  place  in 
the  Jewish  national  heritage.  Similarly,  the 
bravery  of  a  Mordechai  Anielewicz,  the 
leader  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising, 
cannot  be  held  to  be  superior  to  that  of  a 
Janusz  Korczak,  or  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  6.000.000.  They  were  equal,  for  they  all 
perished  together  in  the  same  cataclysm, 
engulfed  by  the  same  cosmic  flames.  Anie- 
lewicz knew  precisely  what  his  fate  would  be 
when  he  initiated  the  uprising,  just  as  Korc- 
'  zak  fully  understood  the  implications  of 
choosing  to  remain  with  his  orphans.  In  this 
context.  Korczak  represents  every  parent 
who  did  not  abandon  a  child,  just  as  he  is 
the  symbol  of  every  child  that  did  not  aban- 
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don  a  parent.  No  one  has  the  right  to  cast 
doubts  or  aspersions  of  any  kind  on  such 
moral  courage. 

Finally,  Januss  Korczak  and  his  orphans 
successfully  defy  all  those  who  maintain 
that  God  was  somehow  present  during  the 
Holocaust.  If  ever  there  was  a  repudiation 
of  the  theological  conjecturing  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  regard  in  recent  years,  it 
is  the  haunting  image  of  Korczak  leading 
his  children  in  silence  through  the  streets 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  to  the  Umschlags- 
platz,  to  the  trains,  to  Treblinka.  into  the 
gas.  and  beyond.  Abandoned  by  man.  they 
were  abandoned  by  God  as  well.  To  build  a 
theology  on  their  ashes  is  more  than  mere 
exploitation.  It  is  a  desecration  of  their 
memory  as  well  as  an  act  of  blasphemy 
against  God. 

According  to  the  legend,  a  lamedvovnik 
has  a  mission  to  perform  on  earth.  By  per- 
ishing with  his  children,  Janusz  Korczak 
perished  together  with  1,000,000  Jewish 
children.  But  what  was  his  mission?  Per- 
haps it  was  to  remind  the  world  that  no 
child  should  ever  have  to  live  alone,  and. 
even  more  important,  that  no  child  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  die  alone.* 


STUDENTS  VISIT  WASHINGTON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MADTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Friday.  May  22.  1981.  65  young 
men  from  Calvert  Hall  College  High 
School  in  Towson,  Md..  will  journey  to 
Washington  for  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  Nation's  Capital. 

These  students  will  tour  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
many  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
museums  as  part  of  their  day's  activi- 
ties. 

They  are  led  by  their  history  teach- 
er, Mr.  David  P.  Shannon. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  their 
Nation's  Capital,  and  hope  their  inter- 
est in  the  political  process  will  contin- 
ue. 

Students  who  are  visiting  us  are: 
Joseph  Banick,  William  Becker,  John 
Berg,  Jeffrey  Branflick.  Robert  Bur- 
kinoine,  Christopher  Carney,  James 
Chopllck,  Andrew  Donelson,  David 
Hanley,  Craig  Herron.  Raymond  In- 
fussi,  Kenneth  Jones,  Thomas  Long. 
Bernard  Maygers,  Timothy  Ross. 
Timothy  Strauch.  Peter  Teluk.  Brad- 
ley Wist,  Troy  Young. 

Michael  Attar,  Joseph  Bruno.  John 
Carlineo.  Albert  Perro,  Robert  Gresdo. 
Paul  Joyne.  William  McPaul.  Charles 
Napier.  Sean  Sands,  David  Thorpe. 
William  Bennett.  I>avid  Bondura.  Sam 
Gompers.  Joseph  Krastel.  Michael 
Lochte,  Edward  McNamara,  Benjamin 
Meli.  Mark  Mutschler,  Richard  Naill, 
Matthew  Oakey,  Matt  Rockstroh, 
Martin  Slodzinski.  Mark  Snyder, 
Carlos  Stecco.  Karl  Walinskas. 

Timothy  Burton,  Daniel  Caldwell, 
Vincent    Cafozza,     Michael     Dreisch, 
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David  Fuller.  Thomas  Hartka,  Donald 
Haskell,  David  Johnson,  Joseph  Koz- 
lowski.  WUliam  Link.  Paul  Macek,  Ste- 
phen Martin,  John  Mentzer.  Sean 
Moran,  Francis  Murphy.  Michael 
Novak,  Robert  Rinaldi.  Michael 
Slawinski,  Stephen  Strauch,  Dennis 
Sweeney,  and  Mark  Taylor.* 


WORLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RSPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  as  this  is  World  Trade  Week. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  attempts  to 
improve  the  environment  for  export 
promotion  in  our  coimtry. 

Exports  have  a  great  importance  to 
my  home  State  of  California.  The 
State's  highly  diversified  economy  has 
placed  it  in  a  leading  role  on  the  na- 
tional and  world  scene.  California  is 
the  Nation's  leading  producer  of  elec- 
tronics, agricultural,  aerospace,  and 
entertainment  services  products.  If  the 
State  were  an  independent  nation,  it 
would  rank  5th  in  terms  of  per  capita 
gross  domestic  product.  8th  in  terms 
of  gross  domestic  product,  and  13th  in 
terms  of  international  trade  value. 

California's  diversified  economy  has 
produced  highly  marketable  commod- 
ities for  the  international  market- 
place. In  addition  to  its  own  leading 
role  as  an  exporter  and  importer  of  a 
wide  array  of  products,  the  State  also 
acts  as  gateway  for  commodities 
traded  between  the  Pacific  rim  coun- 
tries and  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  trade  to  Califor- 
nia is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
State's  three  custom  districts  account- 
ed for  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  in- 
ternational trade  and  60  percent  of 
the  west  coast's  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1980. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  ex- 
ports to  California  and  the  Nation.  I 
am  encouraging  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  2326,  the  Foreign  Trade  Anti- 
trust Improvement  Act  of  1981.  The 
bill  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
RoDiNO  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Representative  McClort. 

H.R.  2326  would  help  boost  exports 
by  clearing  up  some  of  the  confusion 
pertaining  to  our  antitrust  standards 
as  they  are  applied  to  international 
trade. 

Business  representatives  frequently 
claim  that  the  uncertain  international 
reach  of  the  antitrust  laws  has  pre- 
vented desirable  participation  of 
American  producers  in  the  export 
market.  Specific  complaints  identify 
the  uncertain  status  of  joint  ventures 
and  the  failure  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
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Act  to  exempt  export  trade  associ- 
ations providing  services  as  significant 
problems.  This  bill  will  resolve  those 
difficulties. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  de- 
serves our  support.  However.  I  would 
caution  my  colleagues  that  it  is  unreal- 
istic to  expect  any  modification  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  expand  dramatically 
the  UJS.  export  trade.  No  antitrust  ex- 
emption can  eliminate  the  added  costs 
and  rislcs  of  dealing  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. Ultimately,  only  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  will  insure 
American  producers  a  significant  role 
as  competitors  in  the  international 
marketplace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
uncertainty  of  antitrust  constraints 
has  remained  a  strong  concern  to  po- 
tential exporters;  that  concern  is  re- 
medied by  this  bill.  Those  engaged 
solely  in  export  trading  activities  need 
not  be  concerned  about  the  antitrust 
laws  so  long  as  their  activities  do  not 
have  a  substantial  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  commerce  or  competitors. 
Observaiice  op  World  Trade  Week 
Dear  Export  Task  Force  Member: 

You  should  know  that  May  17  through  23 
has  been  designated  World  Trade  Week. 

Across  the  country,  government  and  busi- 
ness interests  in  our  major  commercial  cen- 
ters will  be  gathering  together  for  seminars 
and  forums  to  improve  communication  and 
discuss  incentives  and  disincentives  to 
export  trade. 

World  Trade  Week  represents  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  member  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  on  the  Ebcport  Task 
Force,  to  reaffirm  their  support  for  a  strong 
exporting  economy  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  you  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  need  for  enhancing  our  export 
potential  as  a  nation. 

I  know  you  share  my  commitment  to 
create  a  better  atmosphere  politically  and 
economically  for  exports.  We  should  all 
take  the  opportunity  of  World  Trade  Week 
to  express  that  common  goal. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Bohker. 
Chairman,  House  Export  Task  Force.m 


THE  OIL  FAIR  PRICING  ACT  OF 
1981 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  OU  Fair  Pricing 
Act  of  1981  (H.R.  3634).  which  would 
establish  a  system  for  the  fair  pricing 
of  oil  sold  in  the  United  States.  The 
legislation  creates  a  Federal  Oil  Trad- 
ing Corporation,  that  would  purchase 
all  oil  produced  in.  or  imported  into, 
the  United  States,  and  then  resell  the 
oil  at  uniform  prices  to  domestic  refin- 
ers. 

The  decision  of  Jime  1979.  to  phase 
out  price  controls  on  domestic  crude 
oil,  followed  by  the  January  28,  1981 
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decision  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  abolish  controls  altogether,  have 
been  the  single  biggest  causes  behind 
the  inflationary  spiral  during  the  past 
few  years. 

With  the  removal  of  controls  on  do- 
mestic oil  prices.  U.S.  prices  now  are 
totally  pegged  to  the  world  oil  price 
set  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  Thus  we  have 
relinquished  control  over  domestic 
energy  prices,  as  well  as  the  means  to 
remedy  the  ongping  economic  damage 
tliat  OPEC  price  fixing  has  done.  The 
current  softening  of  world  oil  prices  is 
likely  to  be  a  temporary  situation.  The 
basic  problems  of  American  depend- 
ence on  OPEC  oil.  vulnerabUity  to 
supply  interruptions,  collusion  be- 
tween the  multinational  oil  companies 
and  foreign  oil  producers,  and  the  still 
overwhelming  reliance  on  an  oil-based 
economy  remain  as  acute  as  ever. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  remove  from  the  OPEC  cartel 
the  ability  to  set  the  price  of  domestic 
oil.  It  would  weaken  the  community  of 
interest  that  exists  between  the  multi- 
national oil  companies  and  foreign 
producers— specifically,  the  privileged 
access,  discoimts.  and  tax  advantages 
the  companies  derive  from  OPEC  mar- 
kets, their  incentive  to  push  for  higher 
world  prices  that  boosts  the  value  of 
their  domestic  oil  reserves,  and  their 
disincentive  to  promote  new  oil  devel- 
opment outside  of  OPEC  countries— 
that  is  the  driving  force  behind 
runaway  world  oil  prices.  The  bill  also 
would  foster  competition  within  the 
oil  industry  by  equalizing  the  access  of 
independent  refiners  and  multination- 
al refiners  to  domestic  and  foreign 
crude  oil. 

In  1979  and  1980  energy  price  in- 
creases, due  to  domestic  oil  decontrol 
and  rising  world  prices,  accounted  for 
roughly  38  percent  of  the  inflation  in- 
crease in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  pretax  income  of  do- 
mestic oil  and  gas  producers  will  more 
than  double  in  the  period  of  1979- 
1982.  As  a  result,  more  tlian  $50  billion 
will  shift  from  consiuners  to  the  oil 
companies. 

Last  year  oil  company  profits  ac- 
counted for  40  percent  of  the  total 
profits  among  all  U.S.  manufacturing 
industries.  These  profits  will  enable 
the  multinationals  to  tighten  their 
control  over  future  domestic  invest- 
ment decisions  and  the  entire  econo- 
my. The  oil  companies  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  and  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment. They  should  not  be  allowed, 
however,  to  reap  unrestrained  profits 
at  the  expense  of  consiuners  and  other 
domestic  industries. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  re- 
places the  existing  regulatory  concept 
of  telling  the  oil  industry  how  to  con- 
duct its  business.  Under  the  bill  the 
Federal  Oil  Trading  Corporation 
would  acquire  actual  title  to  the  oil  it 
trades  and  it  would  be  responsible  for 
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the  purchase  and  sale  of  all  crude  oU 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  vertical  divestiture 
of  the  integrated  oil  companies,  since 
it  would  place  all  producers  and  refin- 
ers, integrated  and  nonintegrated.  on 
an  equal  footing.  It  would  cancel  out 
the  advantages  that  the  integrated 
companies  now  enjoy  with  respect  to 
in-house  oil  transfers  and  oil  swap- 
ping. 

The  Oil  Pair  Pricing  Act  would  en- 
hance competition  and  place  a  lid  on 
oil  price  increases.  Consumer  also 
would  be  protected  from  inordinate 
profit  taking  at  the  oil  product-end  of 
the  industry.  DOE's  Economic  Regula- 
tory Administration  would  establish 
maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
for  oil  products,  and  these  ceiling 
prices  would  be  enforced  by  the 
EInergy  Regulatory  Commission. 

In  summary,  the  Oil  Pair  Pricing  Act 
of  1981  would: 

Place  a  temporary  freeze  on  crude 
oil  prices,  pegged  to  existing  market 
prices,  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the 
bill's  introduction. 

EsUblish  the  Federal  OU  Trading 
Corporation  as  the  exclusive  buyer 
and  reseUer  of  all  domestic  and  im- 
ported crude  oil. 

Establish  well-head  crude  oil  prices 
at  levels  that  provide  just  and  reason- 
able returns  to  producers,  coupled 
with  uniform  crude  oil  prices  to  refin- 
ers. 

Direct  DOE's  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  unit  profitabilities  of  crude  oil  pro- 
duction, the  unit  profitabilities  at  re- 
fineries, and  the  unit  profitabilities  at 
the  marketing  level,  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  oU  price  controls. 

On  that  basis,  determine  refiners' 
and  marketers'  maximum  margins 
that  would  jrield  just  and  reasonable 
returns,  and  make  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  margins. 

Authorize  the  Federal  Oil  Trading 
Corporation  to  allocate  crude  oil  and 
oil  products  in  the  event  of  a  critical 
shortfall  or  interruption  of  supply.* 


COMMUNITY  HEALTH  DAY- 
JUNE  12.  1981 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUPORWIA 
IH  TH>  BOUSK  OP  REPHXSEirrATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  12.  throughout  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  California  Association  of 
Primary  Care  Clinics  will  sponsor 
Community  Health  Friday.  This  day 
has  been  set  aside  to  recognize  the 
contributions  that  community-based 
health  programs  have  made  to  health 
care  delivery  in  California  and  across 
the  Nation  through  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices, including  rural  and  urban  health 
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projects,  migrant  health  centers, 
Indian  health  projects,  coimty  pri- 
mary care  clinics,  and  community 
health  centers.  They  serve  an  indis- 
pensable function  to  the  medically  un- 
derserved.  particularly  noninsured, 
low-income  individuals  and  families. 

There  exists  today  in  this  country  a 
fundamental  commitment  to  provide 
basic  health  care  to  those  who  do  not 
have  access  to  it,  to  those  who  need 
medical  attention  and  cannot  receive 
it,  to  those  who  require  preventive 
health  care  but  cannot  afford  it.  This 
is  a  moral  and  social  obligation  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
come  to  expect  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. 

But  today,  that  commitment  and 
that  obligation  are  under  attack  from 
the  Reagan  administration.  Its  budget 
proposals  for  health  care  go  beyond 
prudent  fiscal  restraint.  Rather,  they 
strike  at  the  heart  of  our  ability  to 
provide  basic  health  care  services. 

To  take  our  categorical  health  pro- 
grams, shift  them  entirely  to  the 
States,  and  cut  their  budget  by  fully 
25  percent  will  irreparably  deprive 
those  who  need  health  care  from  re- 
ceiving it.  It  is  important  that  we  all 
understand  exactly  how  much  is  at 
stake  in  this  fight. 

The  California  Association  of  Pri- 
mary Care  Clinics  is  seeking  to  focus 
attention  on  these  crucial  issues.  Its 
activities  on  Community  Health 
Friday  will  help  inform  consumers 
about  the  choices  we  face  in  health 
care  policy. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  associ- 
ation, and  its  distinguished  president, 
Mimi  West,  representing  almost  200 
clinics  statewide,  and  want  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  Com- 
munity Health  Friday.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  attach  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  California 
designating  last  May  7  as  Community 
Health  Day  in  California.  I  want  to 
assure  the  associatioi;)  that  all  of  us  in 
Congress  will  follow  closely  the  events 
of  June  12. 

Proclamatioh  op  thx  Stats  op  Caupormia 

Whereas  the  Health  Center  concept  for 
the  delivery  of  preventive  and  acute  health 
care  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  approach 
to  providinK  health  services  to  people  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
health  care;  and 

Whereas  representatives  from  community 
health  centers,  community  and  free  clinics, 
migrant  health  centers,  rural  health  cen- 
ters, women's  clinics.  Indian  health  clinics, 
community  mental  health  centers,  county 
sponsored  primary  care  programs,  public 
health  clinics,  and  other  community  health 
organizations  will  convene  in  Sacramento, 
May  7.  1981.  in  recognition  of  the  progress 
made  by  these  programs  in  the  past  12 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  Western  Association  of  Com- 
munity Health  Centers.  Inc.  and  co-spon- 
sors: Alameda  Health  Consortium.  Associ- 
ation of  Free  and  Community  Clinics  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  California  Association  of 
Primary    Care    Clinics.    California    Rural 
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Health  Federation,  California  Urban  Indian 
Health.  San  Diego  Council  of  Community 
Clinics,  Health  CoaliUon  for  the  "Truly 
Needy".  Association  of  California  Rural 
Health  Centers,  Inc..  and  the  National 
Health  Law  Program,  Inc.  have  as  Its  main 
objective  the  promotion  and  implementa- 
tion of  health  plans  and  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  physical  and  emotional 
health  and  soclo-ecoiK>mic  conditions  of 
communities  served  by  these  organizations; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Edmund  O.  Brown.  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday.  May  7.  1981.  as 
"Community  Health  E>ay  in  California  ".  and 
commend  these  organizations  for  their  com- 
munity spirit,  dedication,  and  Interest  In 
working  towards  making  the  availability  of 
health  care  a  reality  for  every  American 
citizen.  

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  SUte  of  California  to  be  affixed  this 
4th  day  of  May  1981. 

Edmuitd  O.  Browm,  Jr., 
Governor  of  California. 
ATTEST. 

March  Fong  Eu, 

Secretary  ofState.9 


CAR  PRICES  RISE  AFTER 
RESTRICTIONS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL  . 

oPMunrssoTA 

Ilf  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Star  in  an  arti- 
cle in  its  issue  of  May  19,  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  which  follow,  the 
prices  of  Japanese  cars  to  American 
consumers  are  already  starting  to  rise. 

The  prices  of  American  made  cars 
will  rise  net.  Prices  in  CM  J  models 
have  been  announced  at  higher  levels 
than  were  in  effect  for  the  models  the 
J  car  will  replace. 

The  quota  self  imposed  by  Japan 
has  already  cost  American  consumers 
big  money.  By  the  time  it  expires  in  2 
years,  it  will  probably  have  cost  us 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
extra  costs. 

Because  Congress  forced  the  Japa- 
nese quota  by  threatening  to  pass  even 
more  restriction  quotas,  it  is  surely  re- 
sponsible for  the  extra  costs  and  infla- 
tion that  resulted. 

The  Washington  SUr  article  follows: 
VS.  Car  Deai.ers  Liptinc  Prices  on 
Japakese  Makes 

While  Japanese  car  manufacturers  say 
they  expect  to  hold  down  list  prices,  some 
U.S.  dealers  of  Japanese  cars  already  have 
raised  the  real  prices  In  anticipation  of 
shortages  under  the  new  restrictions  on 
shipments,  industry  representatives  have  re- 
ported. 

Robert  M.  McElwaine.  president  of  the 
American  International  Automobile  Dealers 
Association,  said  yesterday  in  an  interview 
that  at  many  dealerships  the  "discounts  on 
Japanese  cars  have  essentially  disappeared." 

Dealers  generally  have  offered  customers 
discounts  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000  on 
some  models,  the  auto  import  industry  offi- 
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clals  said.  A  few  very  popular  models  have 
been  able  to  list  prices  or  even  premiums.* 


CANADIAN  INVESTMENT  LIMITS 


HON.  W.  J.  (BILLY)  TAUZIN 

or  lodisiama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  announced  policy  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  restrict  the 
access  of  the  U.S.  firms  to  prospective 
oil  and  gas  acreage  in  Canada.  These 
restrictions  take  the  form  of  a  differ- 
ential set  of  incentives  for  Canadian 
and  non-Canadian  firms  in  the  new 
Canadian  national  energy  plan.  By  of- 
fering special  incentives  to  Canadian 
firms  and  denying  those  incentives  to 
non-Canadian  firms,  the  Canadian  na- 
tional energy  plan  not  only  gives  the 
Canadian  firms  a  competitive  advan- 
tage but  it  decreases  the  value  of  non- 
Canadian  firms  as  well. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  UJ3.  oil 
companies  and  their  Canadian  subsid- 
iaries have  been  forced  to  reduce  their 
exploration  effort  in  Canada.  Instead 
of  increasing  Canada's  ability  to  find 
additional  oil  and  gas.  the  plan  would 
appear  to  be  having  just  the  opposite 
effect  and  its  impact  is  important  to 
the  United  States  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  if  Canadian  energy 
policy  diminishes  the  amount  of  oil 
and  gas  that  is  f  oimd  in  Canada,  addi- 
tional pressure  will  be  placed  on  the 
OPEC  nations  to  supply  the  oil  that 
has  not  been  found.  As  a  result  of  this 
increased  demand  for  OPEC  oil.  oil 
prices  throughout  the  world  are  likely 
to  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  second  concern  is  that  by  dis- 
criminating against  U.S.  firms  and 
their  subsidiaries  operating  in  Canada, 
the  Canadian  national  energy  plan  has 
lowered  the  value  of  these  firms  and 
made  them  vulnerable  to  takeover. 
The  current  attempt  by  Dome  Petro- 
leum to  secure  a  substantial  number  of 
shares  in  Conoco,  Inc.  and  force  the 
sale  of  its  Canadian  subsidiary,  Hud- 
son's Bay  Oil  and  Gas.  is  a  case  in 
point  and  could  be  the  start  of  a  trend. 
These  takeover  attempts  will  merely 
divert  investment  away  from  opportu- 
nities to  produce  more  oil  and  gas  and 
into  the  pursuit  of  American  firms 
whose  value  has  been  depressed  by  Ca- 
nadian Government  action.  This  diver- 
sion of  investment  funds  will  further 
depress  Canadian  energy  production 
and  increase  world  oil  prices  by  an  ad- 
ditional amount. 

Because  of  the  effect  that  the  Cana- 
dian national  energy  plan  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  United  States,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  for  the  United  States 
to  reconsider  some  of  its  own  energy 
relationships  with  Canada.  An  obvious 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  question  of 
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Canadian  access  to  United  States  oil 
and  gas  exploration  opportunities. 
Currently,  Canada  is  on  a  list  of  pre- 
ferred nations  which  are  granted 
access  to  U.S.  Federal  lands  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration.  Because  of  the  new 
Canadian  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  U.S.  firms  and  their  subsid- 
iaries operating  in  Canada,  I  propose 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
begin  immediately  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  Canada  deserves 
this  preferred  access  or  whether  some 
U.S.  restrictions  on  Canadian  access  to 
Federal  lands  are  in  order. 

An  additional  component  of  the 
question  of  access  to  Federal  lands  is 
the  demarkation  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  boundary  in  the  offshore 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
off  the  coasts  of  Washington  and 
Alaska  in  the  Pacific.  Where  these  de- 
markation lines  should  be  drawn  is  an 
interesting  question  and  the  new  Ca- 
nadian national  energy  plan  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  firms  and  their  subsidiar- 
ies operating  in  Canada  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  boundary  line  discus- 
sion. I  propose  that  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior take  this  fact  into  account  in  any 
new  boundary  line  discussion  and  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  carefully  review  any  new 
United  States-Canadian  boimdary  line 
treaty  to  be  siu*  that  U.S.  interests 
are  adequately  protected.* 


TOWARD  A  REFINED  SMALL 
BUSINESS  EXPORT  POLICY 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  mark  this  week  as  Worid  Trade 
Week  and  urge  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  work  together  to  devel- 
op an  aggressive  export  policy,  espe- 
cially to  involve  small  business. 

THE  NEGLECT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  EXPORT 
POLICY 

Small  business  has  been  neglected  in 
development  of  our  export  policy. 
Only  6  percent  of  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  participate  in  export 
activity  even  though  small  business  is 
the  major  source  of  new  product  inno- 
vation and  the  major  employer  of  our 
work  force.  Small  businesses  that 
become  a  success  do  so  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  with  the  assistance  of,  the 
Federal  Government. 

Compare  our  situation  with  that  of 
Germany.  While  we  have  allowed  our 
small  businesses  to  remain  on  the 
fringes  of  our  export  initiatives.  West 
Germany  has  developed  a  program  for 
small-  and  mediiun-sized  businesses 
which  dates  back  to  the  late  1940's 
and  now  leads  the  European  Economic 
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Community.  Our  other  chief  export 
competitor.  Japan,  considers  99  per- 
cent of  its  business  small  business  and 
uses  a  substantial  low  interest  and  in- 
terest free  loan  program  to  assist 
small  business  export  marketing  ef- 
forts. 

THE  TASK  AHEAD 

The  task  ahead  for  U.S.  policy- 
makers is  to  include  small  business  in 
the  discussion  of  export  disincentives, 
particularly  regarding  the  reduction  of 
Export-Import  Bank  financing  and 
UJS.  antitrust  provisions,  including  the 
reform  of  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  In  the 
area  of  incentives:  We  need  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  efforts  of  the  finance 
agencies  with  the  promotion  outreach 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  International  Trade  Rep- 
resentatives Office,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  passage 
of  an  effective  Export  Trading  Compa- 
ny Act  linking  this  legislation  with  the 
administration's  efforts  to  expand 
service  companies'  role  in  internation- 
al trade.  Finally,  I  also  think  State 
and  local  government  efforts  must 
also  be  coordinated  with  these  Federal 
initiatives. 

A  REVIEW  OP  THE  DISINCENTIVES  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE ACTION  IN  THE  97TH  CONGRESS  TO  COR- 
RECT THEM 

EXIMBANK  PINANCINC 

The  administration's  policy  to 
reduce  by  50  percent  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  outlays  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  a  blow  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  Portland,  my  office  recently  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  district  recipients 
of  Eximbank  loans  and  foimd  that 
most  were  small  businesses.  These  26 
businesses  received  59  loans  in  excess 
of  $80  million  in  a  variety  of  loans  or 
loan  guarantees,  creating  some  7.000 
jobs.  There  was  also  a  significant 
amount  of  subcontracting  opportuni- 
ties for  small  specialty  firms.  The  lack 
of  financing  for  Eximbank  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will 
hurt  small  business  export  efforts. 

EXPORT  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation's  and  Eximbank's  Federal 
Credit  Insurance  Association's  recent 
efforts  to  remove  the  disincentives  to 
participation  by  small  businesses  must 
be  applauded  and  strengthened. 

POREIGN  CORRirPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

This  law  must  be  streamlined  and 
clarified  for  small  businesses  who  re- 
frain from  engaging  in  export  activi- 
ties because  they  cannot  afford  the 
legal  costs  of  violating  FCPA.  A  recent 
GAO  survey  foimd  that  the  costs  of 
the  act  outweigh  the  benefits  and  that 
its  slow  investigation  procedure  dis- 
courages small  business  activity.  I  am 
reviewing  H.R.  2530,  the  Business  Ac- 
counting and  Foreign  Trade  Simplifi- 
cation Act  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive   RiNALOO,    which    would    revise 
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PCPA  to  give  enforcement  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  ac- 
counting Jurisdiction  to  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

OOMMBRCB'B  roMaoM  >um  raOCRAM 

Domestic  trade  shows  have  been 
criticized  by  small  business  because 
these  companies  have  not  received 
trade  show  information  in  a  timely 
enough  fashion  to  exhibit  products 
and  services  and  because  some  of  the 
shows  were  not  product  specific 
enough  to  attract  potential  foreign 
customers. 

Small  business  organizations  want 
more  information  on  these  shows  and 
to  have  product/marlcet-specific  shows 
where  they  can  exhibit  their  products 
before  a  captive  marliet  of  foreign 
buyers.  There  is  no  legislation  to  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

KXPOMT  PROMOTION  CTCmTlVlS  POR  SMALL 

KXPORTKRS 

DEPORT  TRADING  COMFANIKS 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  (H.R.  1648)  in- 
troduced by  Representative  LaFalce.  I 
believe  strongly  in  the  need  for  provi- 
sions which  would  allow  SBA  and  EDA 
to  assist  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses. However,  the  language  in  the 
biU  authorizing  funds  for  these  agen- 
cies, runs  counter  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  reduce  outlays  for 
both  agencies. 

Export  trading  companies,  for  exam- 
ple, will  address  problems  small  busi- 
ness encounters  in  attempting  to  form 
consortiums  for  exporting  services. 
Last  year,  service  exports  accounted 
for  $45  billion  in  revenue  and  they  are 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  15  per- 
cent. In  order  to  be  more  productive, 
the  Sherman  Act  and  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  must  be  revised. 

I  hope  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Export  Opportunities  will 
hold  hearings  to  convince  the  adminis- 
tration that  our  mutual  interest  will 
be  better  served  by  allowing  more  out- 
lays in  H.R.  1648  to  fund  SBA's  man- 
agement assistance  program  in  the 
area  of  export  counseling  and  revolv- 
ing loan  programs  for  smaU  exporters, 
and  Commerce's  foreign  buyer  pro- 
gram to  develop  trade  shows  allowing 
greater  small  business  participation. 

EDA's  funding  responsibilities 
should  be  given  to  Eximbanlc's  small 
business  assistance  programs  with  a 
similar  provision  dealing  with  the 
Overseas  Private  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's and  the  Federal  Credit  Insur- 
ance Association's  small  business  in- 
surance programs. 

Even  though  this  effort  would  slow 
the  progress  of  the  bill  through  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  any  ETC  legislation 
must  also  advance  the  promotion  of 
small  business  export  development. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  the  dis- 
cuosion  of  these  issues  and  move 
toward  a  substantive  long-term  resolu- 
tion of  the  disincentives  improving  our 
export  program  so  that  small  business- 
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es  can  participate  fully  in  America's 
effort  to  access  these  world  trade  op- 
portunities and  improve  our  balance  of 
trade.* 


THE  IMMACULATE  HEART  OF 
MARY  SCHOOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  May  19,  115  young 
men  and  women  from  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  School  in  Parkville, 
Md..  Journeyed  to  Washington  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  their  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  part  of  their  studies  of  American 
Government. 

These  students  toured  the  Capitol 
Building  and  the  Smithsonian  Nation- 
al Air  and  Space  Museum  as  part  of 
their  day's  activities. 

They  were  led  by  the  following 
teachers  and  parents:  Mrs.  Michelle 
Naish.  Mrs.  Betty  Jankalski.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Puelager,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bellis- 
tri.  Mrs.  Joyce  Weibler,  Mrs.  Carol 
Ryan,  Mrs.  Phyllis  Walstrum.  Mrs. 
Frances  Andreone,  Mrs.  Mary  Cox, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kordecki,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Mclntyre,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Connor,  Mr. 
Harry  Gaffney,  Mrs.  Patricia  Linne- 
han,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Yori,  Mrs.  Regina  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Charles  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Leidig,  Mrs.  Marie  Murphy,  and  Mrs. 
Jean  Stamm. 

Students  who  visited  us  Tuesday  are: 

Michael  Adams,  Eileen  Cassady, 
Rajrmond  Chang,  Matthew  Cooper, 
Colleen  Cox,  Randy  D'Amico,  Karen 
DeSantis,  Lauren  Franzoni,  Gregory 
Fuller,  Maureen  Gross.  James  Harper. 
Mary  Fran  Hiebler.  James  Jester. 
David  Knight,  Michael  McGeehan, 
Erin  Murphy,  Heather  Myers.  Cheryl 
Reider,  Jeffery  Reese,  Mark  Ross, 
Thomas  Ryan.  Stacey  Schultz,  David 
Spicer,  Kimberly  Uzarowski,  Bernard 
Walstrum,  Michelle  Williams,  and 
Thomas  Zlnluuid. 

Valerie  Smith,  Laura  Taylor,  Gerard 
Tignall,  Tammy  Yori,  Colleen 
Bowman,  Wayne  Clifford,  Annette 
Coady,  Daniel  Connolly,  Patrick 
Coyle,  David  Dvorak,  Joy  Farmer, 
Thomas  Fidler,  Robin  Gnidziejko, 
Woody  Hampshire,  Charles  Jacobs, 
Jennifer  Kruchko,  Lisa  Leidig.  Mat- 
thew Lochte,  Dimitrios  Manolis, 
Connie  Marconi,  Carol  Michaud, 
Christopher  Murphy,  Michael  O'Con- 
nor, Christine  Petryszak.  Luke  Reeder, 
and  JUl  ScarpeUo. 

Michael  Balog,  Christopher  Bar- 
ranco,  Rodney  Benny,  Julie  Bottinger, 
Mary  Carol  Ceselsky,  Brian  Connor, 
Erin  FHnley,  Kevin  Flynn,  David  Frick, 
Kelly  Gaffney,  Mary  Ann  Gumey. 
Lisa  Hladky,  Steven  Hodneth,  Victor 
Konopik,  Lauren  Langis,  Jamison  Le- 
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Borys,  Tara  Linnehan.  David  Lorigh- 
ran,  Kelly  Meyers,  Michelle  Morrison, 
Mark  Nugent.  Michael  Plott.  Josie 
QuUada.  Rachelle  Retoma.  David  Ritt- 
meyer.  and  Marguerite  Schultz. 

Stephen  Abrams.  Glna  Andreone. 
Lisa  Barnes.  Kimberly  Brady.  Vicki 
Cox.  Darren  Curry,  Maria  Freeburger, 
Edward  Gross.  Erin  Hata,  Katie  Hen- 
neman.  Joseph  Kehoe.  Kelly  Kllroy. 
Robert  Kordecki,  Timothy  Mclntjrre. 
Laura  Michaud,  Bradley  Moore,  Mi- 
chelle Mullen,  Beth  Flecker,  Thomas 
Raynor,  John  Rolfes.  Laura  Sadowski. 
Beth  Sheppard.  Thomas  Slonim. 
Johnathan  Thompson.  Renee  Valsa- 
maski.  Wendy  Wilson,  and  Laurie 
Yori. 

Catherine  Simons,  Lori  Stamm,  Mi- 
chael Strakes,  Blake  Taylor,  Sara  Tor- 
tora,  Christine  Vondersmith,  Sande 
Weininger,  Wayne  Wilson,  and  Kath- 
leen Young.« 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  TO 
HOLD  HEARING  ON  H.R.  3359. 
FEDERAL  CRIME-FIGHTING 

INITIATIVE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OP  New  jXRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday.  May  26,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  will  be  holding  its  third 
hearing  on  H.R.  3359,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  limited  replacement  for  LEAA.  but 
only  for  programs  that  have  been 
tested  and  shown  effective  in  fighting 
crime.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in  At- 
lantic City  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  city  hall 
commission  chambers,  second  floor. 

H.R.  3359  would  provide  up  to  $150 
million  in  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments,  and  would  thus 
enable  them  to  implement  a  specific 
list  of  12  crime-fighting  programs, 
such  as  arson,  career  criminals,  and  or- 
ganized crime.  These  programs  have  a 
demonstrated  track  record  of  success 
in  fighting  crime.  The  Federal  funds 
would  have  to  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar  by  the  State  or  local  area. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  Fed- 
eral rapid  deplojmient  mechanism  to 
help  State  and  local  governments, 
such  as  Atlanta  and  Miami,  when  they 
do  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
combat  a  specific  crime  problem  by 
themselves. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  held 
two  hearings  on  H.R.  3359,  and  has 
heard  from  those  whose  experience 
with  these  Idnds  of  programs  is  on  the 
Federal  level.  The  third  hearing,  next 
Tuesday,  will  give  the  subcommittee 
the  opportunity  to  hear  from  State 
and  local  officials,  including  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Atlantic  City  chief  of 
police,  the  assignment  Judge  for  the 
Atlantic  City  area,  four  local  prosecu- 
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tors,  the  chairman  of  the  casino  con- 
trol commission,  and  representatives 
of  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  safety  and  the  office  of  the 
State  police  commissioner. 

Individuals  wishing  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  207  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20515  or 
telephone  (202)  225-1695.* 


ILL-ADVISED  CUTS  WILL  HURT 
ECONOMY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence, Research  and  Technology  on 
which  I  serve  has  heard  much  concern 
voiced  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion's deep  cuts  in  selected  National 
Science  Foundation  programs.  At  a 
time  when  the  new  administration  is 
embarking  on  a  major  effort  toward 
increased  innovation  and  productivity, 
the  social  and  economic  sciences  have 
been  so  severely  cut  as  to  make  their 
important  Job  of  measuring  and  evalu- 
ating innovations  and  their  effect  on 
the  economy  virtually  impossible. 

Dr.  Philip  Handler,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
others  appearing  at  the  subcommit- 
tee's recent  NSF  budget  authorization 
hearings  expressed  alarm  that  cuts  in 
the  Federal  science  budget  were  made 
without  input  from  scientists  and 
others  knowledgeable  in  the  sciences 
involved.  I  should  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  pertinent  excerpts 
from  Dr.  Handler's  report  to  the  Acad- 
emy's annual  meeting  in  April.  These 
appeared  on  the  editor's  page  of  the 
May  4,  1981.  Chemical  and  Engineer- 
ing News: 

Who  Will  Be  Next? 

Philip  Handler  is  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences.  The  following  are 
some  verbatim  excerpts  from  his  annual 
report  prepared  for  the  academy's  annual 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C,  late  last 
month. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  reductions  in  fed- 
eral expenditures  proposed  for  all  agencies 
but  Defense,  the  overall  science  budget  was 
treated  quite  (airly:  what  is  troublesome  is 
not  the  magnitude  but  the  highly  specific 
nature  of  certain  reductions  and  how  they 
were  made. 

A  substantial  increment  is  proposed  for 
relevant  basic  and  applied  research  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  line  with 
the  general  increase  in  the  Defense  budget. 
These  funds  should  be  welcomed  as  should 
the  expanded  pool  of  scientists  who  will 
become  somewhat  knowledgeable  of  the 
problems  of  the  Defense  Department,  per- 
haps the  final  stage  of  our  post-Vietnam 
reconciliation.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Carter  budget  with  respect  to  Increased  re- 
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search  in  the  natural  sciences  to  be  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  remain 
eaaenUally  intact. 

It  Is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposals  for  major  reductions  In 
the  (total]  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  that  are  particularly  troublesome.  It 
is  not  the  total  reduction  that  is  disturbing: 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  individual  actions  and 
the  manner  of  their  doing.  And  the  very 
limited  reprograming  authority  of  the  foun- 
dation is  insufficient  to  undo  the  damage. 

The  considerable  reduction  in  the  pro- 
gram in  behavioral  science  at  NSF  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  strilces 
one  as  peculiarly  ill-advised,  in  that  the 
recent  successes  of  neurobiology  have 
opened  one  of  the  most  exciting  frontiers  of 
all  of  science.  The  profoundly  reduced  sup- 
port of  social  science  in  the  NSF  and  NIMH 
budgets  seems  interpretable  only  as  a  delib- 
erate ideologicaJ  action,  for  which  the  over- 
all program  of  general  reduction  in  federal 
expenditures  affords  an  opportune  "cover." 

It  is  now  evident  in  the  national  debate 
concerning  the  validity  of  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, in  the  confusion  as  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  alternative  schemes  for  re- 
duction of  taxes,  and  in  the  general  uncer- 
tainty concerning  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  reductions  in  federal  social 
programs,  that  the  current  state  of  under- 
standing of  our  society  is  insufficient  for 
confidence  in  any  specific  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  Administration  is  about 
to  launch  us  on  a  large  experiment,  in  the 
belief  that  increased  technological  vitality 
and  increased  innovation  and  productivity 
will  correct  our  economic  and  social  woes 
and  that  this  can  be  achieved  by  tax  reduc- 
tions that  wiU  increase  the  availability  of  in- 
vestment capital  while  industry  is  unfet- 
tered of  excessive  regulation.  I  most  fervent- 
ly hope  so.  But  this  vast  experiment  can  be 
appraised  only  if  those  trained  in  such 
sltiUs— however  unscientific  they  may 
appear  to  "hard"  scientists — are  afforded 
the  means  and  given  the  opportunity  so 
that,  however  it  all  turns  out.  we  may  leam 
by  the  experience. 

I  hope  that  that  was  a  persuasive,  rational 
argument.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  a  quite  dif- 
ferent level  I  must  confess  a  sense  of  out- 
rage with  the  notion  that  OMB,  rather  than 
appropriate  scientists,  may  dictate  which 
fields  of  scholarly  endeavor  are  acceptable 
or  important  at  NSF. 

Moreover,  we  natural  scientists  would  t>e 
ill-advised  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the 
social  scientists  to  carry  that  battle.  The  en- 
tirety of  science  is  a  "seamless  web."  If  the 
government's  science  budget  can  be  fash- 
ioned by  such  ideological  behavior,  which 
field  of  science  will  next  suffer  political 
attadc?  There  are  indications. 

If  social  science  can  be  ordained  by  OMB 
to  be  outside  the  federal  ken.  then  the  way 
is  paved.  Creationists  and  Right  to  Lifers 
and  the  Moral  Majority  will  seek  to  have 
education  concerning  evolution  and  human 
reproduction  expunged  from  the  secondary 
schools  while  exercising  pressure  to  secure 
removal  from  the  appropriations  to  NSF 
and  NIH  of  any  funds  that  might  be  used 
for  research  on  evolution  or  reproductive  bi- 
ology. And  if  the  physical  scientists  are  feel- 
ing relaxed— I  remind  them  of  Galileo. 
Again,  one  must  hope  that  Congress  will  re- 
verse this  decision.* 
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SETBACK  IN  REZiATIONSUIP 
WITH  DEVELOPING  NATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1981 

•  Ux.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
planning  to  vote  against  the  World 
Health  Organization's  proposed  code 
regarding  the  marketing  of  infant  for- 
mula in  developing  countries,  the  ad- 
ministration is  contemplating  an 
action  which  is  both  inhumane  and 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  little  serious  debate  over 
the  harmful  effects  of  persuading 
mothers  in  developing  countries  to 
give  up  breast  feeding  in  favor  of  com- 
merical  infant  formula.  The  incidence 
of  disease  and  infant  mortality  in 
areas  where  infant  formula  has  been 
heavily  promoted  indicates  conclusive- 
ly that  the  unchecked,  unethical  ad- 
vertising of  this  product  leads  to  tragic 
results.  The  seriousness  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  has  evoked  almost  univer- 
sal concern,  has  been  challenged  only 
by  those  who  benefit  financially  from 
the  continuation  of  these  practices.  At 
last,  an  international  organization  has 
developed  a  reasonable  solution  to  this 
problem,  yet  all  reports  are  that  the 
President  will  instruct  our  delegation 
in  Geneva  to  oppose  the  code,  and 
that  he  will  not  consider  the  matter 
further. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  United  States 
has  suffered  setbaci^  in  its  relation- 
ships with  developing  nations.  In  spite 
of  massive  support  for  governments 
which  supposedly  have  represented 
our  interests,  we  have  watched  these 
governments  fall  and  be  replaced  by 
ones  hostile  to  our  country.  Surely, 
one  reason  why  this  has  occurred  is 
because  the  United  States  has  been 
perceived  as  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
Third  World  nations.  We  have  been 
seen  as  more  interested  in  our  own 
short-term  economic  gain  than  in  de- 
veloping mutually  cooperative  and 
beneficial  relationships.  Our  active  op- 
position to  the  infant  formula  market- 
ing code  can  only  be  viewed  around 
the  world  as  a  continuation  of  this 
tjrpe  of  insensitivity  and  selfishness. 
Our  country  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  developing  nations,  especially  as 
sources  for  the  raw  materials  our  in- 
dustries need.  How  can  we  expect 
them  to  cooperate  with  us  if  we 
oppose  their  interests  on  an  issue  as 
basic  as  infant  health?  The  answer  is 
that  we  cannot.  Instead,  we  will  be 
opening  the  door  to  acceptance  in 
these  coimtries  of  the  doctrines  pro- 
moted by  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and 
other  regimes  that  prey  on  internal 
dissatisfaction  within  developing  coun- 
tries. 
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In  my  view.  If  the  administration 
persists  in  following  this  unwise 
course,  it  will  have  itself  to  blame  for 
continued  high  infant  mortality  and 
suffering  in  the  Third  World,  and  for 
heightened  resistance  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  intiatives.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  administration  will  reconsider  its 
position  before  it  is  too  late.* 


BILL  OREEN  INTRODUCES 
MEDICARE  REFORM  BILL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mW  YORK 
IM  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Medicare  Reform 
Act  of  1981.  which  seeks  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  the  medicare  program.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  which  is  aimed  at  providing  more 
services  to  senior  citizens  and  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
including  some  preventive  measures.  I 
am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  give  this  legislation  serious 
and  thoughtful  consideration.  In  the 
past.  I  have  introduced  and  seen 
passed  provisions  of  my  bill  to  extend 
coverage  under  the  program,  and  this 
bill  is  a  continued  effort  to  enact  re- 
forms in  our  system. 

I  realize  that  many  of  us  here  today 
are  concerned  about  the  Federal 
budget  and  are  watching  out  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  not  spend  where  we  do 
not  have  to.  However.  I  feel  that 
health  care  for  seniors  is  not  an  area 
in  which  we  are  spending  unnecessar- 
ily. Our  seniors  are  a  resource  and.  as 
their  numbers  grow  with  our  demo- 
graphic changes,  are  an  active  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  Nation.  Because 
their  health  is  vital  to  them  and  to 
their  participation  in  all  sectors  of  so- 
ciety. I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
aid  seniors  in  paying  for  health  care, 
and  cost  of  which  is  increasing  at  a 
rate  more  rapid  than  the  general  infla- 
tion rate.  My  bill  would  include  cover- 
age under  the  program  for  the  fitting, 
prescribing,  and  cost  of  eyeglasses, 
hearing  aids,  and  dentures.  It  also  pro- 
vides coverage  for  dental  work,  annual 
physical  examinations,  and  routine 
foot  care.  It  liberalizes  the  require- 
ment for  reimbursement  for  home 
health  care  and  includes  "routine 
chore  services"  as  part  of  a  home 
health  program,  as  well  as  eliminating 
the  $60  deductible  under  part  B  of  the 
program  and  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment for  orthopedic  shoes. 

Over  the  long  term,  many  of  my  pro- 
posals would  decrease  costs  for  the 
program  by  decreasing  the  need  for' 
hospitalization.  For  instance,  if  the 
program  covered  annual  physical 
exams,   beneficiaries   would   be   more 
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likely  to  go  have  the  exam,  which 
would  result  in  inexpensive  early  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  a  problem  in- 
stead of  more  serious  and  extensive 
treatment  later.  We  would  keep  the 
program  from  institutionalizing  people 
who  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  live 
totally  independently  but  who  do  not 
need  the  24-hour  care  of  a  costly  Insti- 
tution by  liberalizing  home  health  re- 
quirements. Coverage  for  routine  foot 
care  and  orthopedic  shoes  could, 
again,  reduce  costs  over  the  long  nm 
by  preventing  the  occurrence  of  prob- 
lems which  have  the  potentisil  to 
become  more  serious  later  in  life  and. 
in  the  end.  put  more  financial  strain 
on  the  system. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
support,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  give  some  time  to  discussing  this 
issue  during  the  97th  Congress.* 
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OREGON'S  VFW  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  today  to 
read  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  remarks  of  a  special  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Sally  Louise  Pederson  of 
Klamath  Falls.  Oreg.  Miss  Pederson  is 
Oregon's  VFW  voice  of  democracy 
winner  and  represented  the  Beaver 
State  in  recent  national  competition 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Her  speech  is  a  reflection  of  the 
growing  patriotism  among  our  youth 
in  America.  It  shines  with  a  new  hope 
for  a  better  future  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  commitment  necessary  to 
make  that  hope,  that  dream  of  so 
many,  come  true. 

Now  to  quote  Miss  Pederson: 

"God  Bless  America,  land  that  I  love." 
Have  you  ever  thought  to  yourself.  "I  love 
America?"  Most  Americans  take  for  granted 
the  liberty  and  freedoms  that  our  country 
gives  us.  Indeed,  most  of  us  take  America 
for  granted. 

With  the  first  breath  an  American  takes. 
he  has  an  inherent  commitment  to  America. 
We  have  been  furnished  with  so  many  free- 
doms and  privileges.  Freedom  of  speech 
isn't  an  Intrinsic  right  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
People  oppressed  by  communism  aren't 
given  the  right  to  vote.  Orderly  assemblies 
of  people  opposed  to  the  Nazi  Regime  were 
not  tolerated  in  Nazi  Germany.  Surely  every 
American  has.  at  the  very  least,  an  inherent 
commitment  to  preserve  the  freedom  that 
Americans  share. 

This  means  that  we  have  several  intrinsic 
commitments  to  our  country.  One  of  which 
is  a  commitment  to  fight  for  our  country  if 
our  liberty  is  threatened.  Of  course,  war 
frightens  us  all.  but  not  everyone  need 
fight,  people  are  always  needed  behind  the 
lines,  and  those  who  are  killed,  die  to  insure 


an  untrammeled  existence  for  their  families 
and  their  countrymen.  It  means  that  we 
have  a  commitment  to  create  a  better  gov- 
ernment that  will  uphold  our  liberty.  In  the 
last  election,  many  people  didn't  vote  be- 
cause the  President  accepted  defeat  before 
they  got  to  the  polls.  Just  because  that  race 
was  already  decided  doesn't  mean  they 
shouldn't  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  other 
issues  in  the  election.  Why  allow  other 
people  to  dictate  the  outcome  of  issues  that 
will  affect  you? 

The  only  way  that  we  have  to  create  a 
better  government  is  by  voting,  and  every 
vote  does  count.  But  these  commitments  to 
our  country  are  not  only  those  of  our  soci- 
ety at  large,  but  they  are  my  conunitments. 
All  young  Americans  must  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments, for  it  is  we  who  will  shape  the 
texture  and  destiny  of  our  country  through 
the  things  we  do.  It  is  we  who  will  insure 
this  nation's  continued  security  and  honor. 

A  great  undercurrent  of  apathy  is  swelling 
up  among  our  people,  washing  away  our  mo- 
tivation, and  taking  with  it  the  Initiative  to 
care  enough  about  our  country  to  try  to 
change  it.  People  feel  as  though  they've 
been  beaten  by  the  system,  and  are  power- 
less to  stop  the  decay  of  our  society.  I  say 
they're  wrong.  Our  system  of  government 
can  be  changed  by  working  with  it.  Our  laws 
and  our  constitution  were  created  with 
adaptability  in  mind.  Consideration  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  times  and  govern- 
mental needs  change,  and  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  door  to  modification  of  our  form 
of  government  Is  within  our  grasp.  We  have 
a  living  government  that  can  conform  to  our 
needs  if  only  we  make  it  do  so. 

So.  my  commitment  is  also  one  to  insti- 
tute changes  that  will  benefit  us  all.  It  is 
part  of  my  inherent  commitment  to  insure 
that  America's  prospects  for  the  future 
grow  even  brighter. 

"God  Bless  America,  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her,  and  guide  her." 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  strong  sup- 
port over  the  last  34  years  for  the 
voice  of  democracy  scholarship  pro- 
gram. During  the  past  19  years  under 
VFW  sponsorship,  the  annual  national 
scholarships  have  been  increased  to 
five,  totaling  $31,500  with  the  first 
place  winner  currently  receiving  a 
$14,000  scholarship  to  the  school  of 
his  or  her  choice. 

This  past  year,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter million  students  participated.  More 
than  8.000  schools.  4.400  VFW  posts 
and  3.600  auxiliaries  sponsored  the 
program  in  cooperation  with  more 
than  2.400  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. 

It  is  vital  for  us,  the  leaders  of  this 
Nation,  to  encourage  programs  such  as 
this;  to  encourage  our  youth  to  take  a 
more  active,  positive  role  in  our  Gov- 
ernment; and  to  give  credence  and  rec- 
ognition to  those  young  people  in 
America  whose  names  never  appear  in 
the  media  because  they  obey  the  laws 
and  support  our  way  of  life.  The  Con- 
gress should  take  pride  in  persons 
such  as  Sally  Pederson.* 


^fay  21,  1981 


DANGER  TO  DRUGGISTS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21. 1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  been  committed  to 
efforts  which  seek  to  stem  the  terrible 
increase  of  drug  abuse  in  our  country. 
Not  only  is  the  abuse  of  drugs  a  prob- 
lem which  saps  the  human  resources 
or  our  Nation— particularly  our 
youth— but  the  exploding  drug  abuse 
problem  has  had  another  very  serious 
impact:  The  dangers  posed  by  the  rob- 
beries of  pharmacies  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  controlled  substances. 

Naturally,  pharmacies  are  the  like- 
liest targets  for  obtaining  drugs  and. 
not  surprisingly,  pharmacists,  employ- 
ees, and  patrons  of  pharmacies  nm  a 
special  risk  of  being  assaulted  or  even 
killed  in  the  course  of  a  robbery.  This 
continuing  menace  to  persons  who 
take  pride  in  their  jobs  as  dispensers 
of  lifesaving  drugs  demands  attention 
by  the  Congress.  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  which  is  aimed  at  providing 
stiff  penalties  for  persons  who  take 
controlled  substances,  by  force  or  in- 
timidation, which  are  under  the  con- 
trol, or  on  the  premises  of  any  phar- 
macy. I  also  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists (NARD).  which  further  demon- 
strates the  need  for  decisive  action  to 
be  taken  on  this  most  serious  issue 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  dedicated 
pharmacists  who  serve  our  communi- 
ties: 

Robbery  op  Controlled  Substances 

Since  1969,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Drug«i«ts  (NARD)  has  supported  leg- 
islation which  would  make  the  robbery  of  a 
pharmacy  to  obtain  a  controlled  substance  a 
felony  under  Federal  law. 

During  this  period,  there  has  been  an  es- 
calating number  of  violent  crimes  commit- 
ted by  criminals  searching  for  narcotics  and 
other  dangerous  drugs.  Studies  demonstrate 
that  a  majority  of  the  nation's  retail  phar- 
macies have  been  robbed  or  burglarized  at 
least  once  during  the  past  five  years. 

In  many  of  these  violent  crimes,  pharma- 
cists, attendants,  and  customers  have  been 
assaulted,  injured,  and  even  murdered. 

One  study  shows  that  pharmacists  are 
subject  to  robbery  and  physical  violence 
three  times  more  often  than  other  business- 
es. Pharmacists,  who  are  licensed  to  distrib- 
ute lifesaving  drugs  to  the  public,  have 
become  the  target:  sitting  ducks. 

The  current  Federal  statute  on  controlled 
substances  was  passed  in  1970  with  strong 
support  by  the  NARD  to  stop  drug  abuse 
and  to  dry  up  sources  for  diversion  of  these 
products.  It  has.  but  the  drug  traffickers  are 
now  robbing  retail  pharmacists  and  their 
customers  in  dramatic  daylight  attempts  to 
obtain  these  dangerous  substances. 

In  1978  the  Senate  voted— Criminal  Code 
Reform  Act— to  extend  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  some  [^armacy  robberies:  when  the 
value  of  the  substance  is  in  excess  of  $500 
and  the  offense  is  part  of  a  pattern  of  rob- 
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beries  in  the  locality.  This  effort  and  similar 
attempts  In  1980  died  because  of  opposition 
within  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

While  NAItD  supports  the  thrust  of  these 
and  similar  efforts,  it  believes  that  provi- 
sions requiring  a  minimum  value  miss  the 
mark.  Pharmacists  are  not  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  the  drug  product;  it  is  their 
safety  and  lives  and  those  of  their  staff  and 
customers  that  are  at  stake. 

NARD's  Pharmacy  Protection  and  Violent 
Offender  Control  Act  of  1981,  provides  still 
mandatory  penalties  for  pharmacy  crime: 

Minimum  fines  of  not  more  than  (5,000 
and  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

For  armed  robbery  or  assault,  fines  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  10  years,  or  both. 

For  an  offender  killing  or  maiming  any 
other  person,  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  20  years. 

Repeat  offenders  would  face  additional 
sentences  "at  least  equivalent"  to  those  im- 
posed for  their  second  offenses. 

The  bill  also  seeks  "priority"  designation 
on  court  calendars  for  pharmacy  crimes, 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  probation  or 
suspended  sentence,  and  requires  that 
NARD  and  other  members  of  JCPP  be  con- 
sulted regarding  its  Implementation. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists represents  the  owners  of  more  than 
30,000  independent  pharmacies,  employing 
more  than  75,000  pharmacists.  NARD  mem- 
bers dispense  approximately  70  percent  of 
all  prescription  drugs  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  serve  18  million  consumers 
daily.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
1981— THE  TRIAI£  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  imprisonment  of  the  Soviet 
Prisoner  of  Conscience.  Anatoly 
Shcharansky,  reminds  us  of  the  lack 
of  true  freedom  of  thought  and  speech 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  barbarity 
of  their  justice.  Last  year  marked  a 
time  of  rapidly  deteriorating  condi- 
tions for  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Numerous  cases  of  investiga- 
tions, detentions,  arrests,  trials,  and 
anti-Zionist  propaganda  have  been 
documented.  Only  58  percent  of  the 
Jews  allowed  to  emigrate  in  1979  were 
granted  permission  in  1980.  In  1979. 
approximately  50,000  Soviet  Jews  were 
allowed  to  leave,  while  in  1980.  only 
21,000  persons  emigrated.  This  has  oc- 
curred primarily  because  of  the  re- 
cently initiated  "first  degree  relative" 
requirement.  As  you  know,  this  obsta- 
cle is  a  policy  employed  by  many  emi- 
gration offices,  which  requires  that 
the  visa  applicant  receive  an  invitation 
from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  child  in 
Israel.  This  is  just  one  of  the  delay 
tactics  utilized  by  emigration  officials. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  sought  only  to 
insure  that  the  guarantees  of  the  Hel- 
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sink!  final  act  be  carried  out  in  his 
homeland.  With  10  others,  he  founded 
a  group  to  promote  observance  of  the 
Helsinki  agreements.  His  first  formal 
application  for  a  visa  to  Israel  was  sub- 
mitted in  1973.  However,  not  only  has 
he  been  denied  the  right  to  move 
freely,  but  he  has  also  been  denied  the 
freedom  to  join  his  wife.  Avital.  Avital 
was  forced  to  leave  for  Israel  the  day 
after  they  were  married.  She  last  saw 
him  on  July  5,  1974.  For  these 
"crimes,"  he  was  arrested  in  March 
1977,  and  held  for  16  months  before 
being  tried.  After  trial  for  charges  of 
espionage,  treason,  and  dissidence,  he 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  prison  and 
10  years  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp. 

Reports  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  promising.  Mr.  Shcharansky  has 
lost  approximately  38  pounds  from  his 
frail  5-foot  6-inch  frame.  He  is  con- 
fined to  a  dark,  solitary  punishment 
cell  until  November  or  December.  Be- 
cause of  this  dark  confinement,  his 
eyesight  is  failing.  He  is  almost  totally 
isolated  from  the  world.  The  last 
person  allowed  to  visit  him  was  his 
mother,  in  September  1980. 

Even  though  he  is  in  solitary  con- 
finement in  a  labor  camp,  the  world 
will  not  forget  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
He  has  become  the  symbol  of  honesty 
and  integrity  for  those  struggling  for 
the  right  of  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 
He  is  an  example  to  us  all  that  the 
human  desire  for  freedom  cannot  be 
broken.  His  suffering  is  our  triumph, 
and  his  triumph  will  be  our  triumph. 

The  sentence  of  this  true  example  of 
freedom  is  truly  a  barbarous  act.  The 
trial  was  a  sham.  The  only  crime  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  is  gtiilty  of  is  the 
belief  in  the  inherent  right  to  live  his 
own  life,  and  not  be  directed  by  the 
state  on  the  way  to  think,  behave,  and 
live.  If  this  is  a  crime,  then  we,  too.  are 
guilty.  But  it  is  a  crime  all  men  should 
be  proud  of. 

Unfortunately,  another  month 
passes  and  Anatoly  Shcharansky  is 
not  free.  But  his  determination  to  sur- 
vive these  trials  should  not  only  make 
us  proud  to  be  Americans,  but  more 
willing  to  help  others  obtain  that  free- 
dom that  is  ours.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  been  bom  free  in  a  free  country. 
Let  us  help  others  to  gain  what  we 
have  never  been  without.* 


WAS  THEIR  SACRIFICE  WORTH 

IT? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER«  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  two  national  holidays  during 
which  I  am  especially  proud  to  be  an 
American,  and  serving  in  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress: Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth 
of  July.  This  year,  on  Memorial  Day.  I 
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was  honored  to  be  asked  to  give  the 
memorial  address  at  Harbor  Lawn  in 
CoaU  Mesa.  Calif.,  to  the  South  Coast 
Veterans. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues. 

MmOMAL    DAT    AOOKKSS    BY    CORGRISSMAN 
BABKT    M.    OOLDWATKk.    JK.,    COSTA    MSSA. 

CAur..  MoroAT.  May  2S.  IMl 

WAS  TBXn  SACRinCK  WORTH  IT? 

Twenty-five  yeaj^  ago,  a  newly  natural- 
iied  American  ciUien  wrote:  "You  who  have 
been  bom  in  America.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  understand  what  it  is  like  not  to  be  an 
American— not  to  have  been  an  American 
all  your  life— and  then  suddenly,  with  the 
words  of  a  man  in  flowing  robes,  to  be  one. 
for  that  moment  and  forever  after  •  •  •  one 
moment,  you  belong  with  your  fathers  to  a 
million  dead  yesterdays.  The  next,  you 
belong  with  America  to  a  milllmi  unborn  to- 
morrows."* 

We  are  here  today  to  remember  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  our  unborn  tomorrows. 
They  were  our  parents,  grandparents,  our 
children,  sisters,  and  brothers. 

They  looked  like  us.  and  had  hopes  like 
ours,  and  dreamed  as  we  dream. 

And  they  died  too  soon,  mostly  too  young. 
and  it  is  still  hard  to  understand  sometimes. 

Oh  yes.  they  died  for  America.  But  what 
does  that  mean?  Was  their  sacrifice  worth 
it? 

If  they  could  see  us,  speak  to  us.  what 
would  they  sajr? 

The  young  farmer-tumed-soldier  who  fell 
in  his  own  field  near  Lexington.  Massachu- 
setts in  1776  might  look  down  the  tunnel  of 
years  with  some  satisfaction. 

After  an,  he  played  a  part  in  the  first  real 
step  toward  freedom  from  tyranny— a  step 
that  began  the  long  American  walk  toward 
independence. 

At  the  time  our  young  farmer  fell,  Wil- 
liam Pitt  across  the  ocean  was  telling  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "You 
cannot  conquer  America." 

He  was  right.  We  turned  our  plowshares 
into  swords,  and  then  back  again. 

We  were  to  do  it  again,  and  again,  most 
tragically  when  we  turned  inward  against 
ounelves. 

In  the  stone  foundation  remains  of  a 
house  in  Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania,  a  guide 
explains  that  here,  real  brother  met  real 
brother,  one  in  gray,  one  in  blue.  History 
does  not  record  the  outcome  of  their  unex- 
pected reunion. 

And  yet.  it  was  from  this  most  painful  of 
wars— a  foregin  critic  called  our  Civil  War 
"a  dirty  chimney  on  fire"— that  our  strong- 
est national  bonds  were  forged. 

Par  from  permanently  splintering  the 
Union  of  States,  it  drew  them  ultimately  to- 
gether. 

But  it  took  row  upon  row  of  brothers  to 
doit. 

Prom  their  vantage  point,  looking  down 
through  the  years,  the  end  of  the  debacle  of 
human  slavery,  and  the  determination  of 
the  Union  not  to  be  split  again  might  seem 
worth  the  price. 

Plfty-three  years  later,  the  symbol  of 
American  fighting  spirit  was  written  on  a 
tent  near  the  General  Expeditionary  Porce 
in  Prance — 

It  simply  said.  "Heaven.  Hell,  or  Hoboken 
by  Christmas." 

It  was  probably  written  by  one  of  the  men 
under  Gunnery  Sgt.  Dan  Daly,  who  some 
months  earlier  in  the  Belleau  Wood  shouted 


*Oe(irce  M.  MardlkiAn.   "Sons  of  Amehcs."  I9M. 
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to  his  troops:  "Come  on,  you  S-O-B's!!  Do 
you  want  to  live  forever???" 

Those  doughboys  saw  their  duty  and 
wrote  their  names  in  honor  on  our  national 
pride. 

But  you  and  I  know  there  is  more. 

Big  number  II  rolled  around,  and  took 
many  Americans  with  it. 

Even  more  did  not  come  home.  Was  it 
worth  It?  S-H-H-H-H!  Down  the  tunnel  of 
years  I  hear— 

Commander  Howard  Gilmore.  mortally 
wounded  on  the  deck  of  his  submarine— the 
Growler— telling  his  crew  to  "take  her 
down!"  to  avoid  further  attack,  though  he 
knew  he  would  die. 

Do  you  hear  Commander  Bob  Dixon,  from 
his  plane  to  his  carrier  on  the  Coral  Sea. 
"scratch  one  flat-top"— one  less  Japanese 
carrier  to  kill  American  GI's. 

And.  of  course,  everywhere  you  looked  in 
Europe,  "Kilroy  was  here," 

And  in  true  American  spirit,  when  Gener- 
al Anthony  McAuliffe  received  a  German 
surrender  demand  at  Bastogne.  Belgium 
right  before  Christmas  of  1944.  he  replied 
eloquently  and  articulately:  "Nuts!!" 

Too  soon  on  the  heels  of  the  big  war, 
which  was  to  be  the  war  to  end  all  wars,  a 
small  but  nasty  conflict  erupted  in  North- 
east Asia. 

Retreat,  hell!"  said  General  O.  P.  Smith 
at  Changjin  Reservoir.  "We're  just  fighting 
in  another  direction!" 

Was  it  worth  it?  After  20  years.  South 
Korea  is  still  South  Korea,  and  the  South 
Koreans  I  know  cherish  their  freedom.  And 
they  know  where  It  came  from. 

The  only  real  question  mark  in  this  chro- 
nology is  our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam— the 
Non-War  War. 

When  Dien  Blen  Phu  feel  in  1954  and  the 
decimated  French  finally  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat, that  part  of  Southeast  Asia  had  been 
at  war  with  itself  for  years. 

Ten  years  after  the  Prench  left,  our  mili- 
tary advisors  were  up  to  their  necks  In  trou- 
ble-largely because  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  had  a  nondeclared  war  with  our 
military  completely  subservient  to  a  civilian 
chain  of  command. 

We  all  know  the  outcome.  Whether  or  not 
It  was  worth  it  is  up  to  each  person  to 
decide. 

But  I  believe  we  sacrificed  50.000  good 
men  and  women  on  the  altar  of  civilian  in- 
competence, lousy  judgment,  and  no  under- 
standing at  all  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

So  here  we  find  ourselves,  on  this  calm 
day  in  May  of  liWl.  To  honor  so  many 
Americans  who  are  gone. 

Gone.  That's  hard  to  get  in  focus.  No 
more  twinkle  in  blue  eyes  or  brown.  No 
more  quick  grins,  or  little  pats  on  their  chil- 
dren's heads.  No  more  soft  words  at  twi- 
light. 

Gone. 

We  remember  them  in  a  special  and  singu- 
lar way.  They  died  for  the  promise  of  Amer- 
ica. They  died  so  that  you  and  I  might, 
simply,  live. 

So  that  you  may  continue  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic  or  Jew,  or  whatever  you 
choose. 

So  that  you  and  I  may  continue  to  read 
any  book  printed,  espouse  any  opinion,  chal- 
lenge any  authority,  say  yes  or  no  as  our 
own  conscience  dictates. 

They  died  so  that  you  may  vote,  not  vote, 
demonstrate,  stay  home,  work  on  Saturday 
-and  go  to  church  or  picnic  on  Sunday. 

In  dying,  they  set  us  free. 

Think  of  it!  We  are  the  only  nation  in  his- 
tory intentionally  founded  on  the  principle 
that  people  should  be  free. 


May  21,  1981 


The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only 
nation  in  history  that  works  toward  peace, 
freedom,  and  opportunity  as  every-day 
goals.  Other  nations  call  it  a  dream. 

They  are  right.  It  is  the  American  dream. 

Was  It  worth  It?  Was  their  sacrifice  worth 
it?  Listen  and  decide: 
Like  a  distant  rumble  of  thunder. 
Like  a  roll  or  old  war  drums. 
The  voice  of  America's  fallen, 
mis  the  valleys  and  mountains  and  comes 
To  tell  you  an  old-time  story. 
One  that  you've  known  all  along: 
The  you  are  America's  promise, 
That  you  are  America's  song. 
Stand  up  straight  now,  and  proudly  listen 
While  that  clear  voice  swells  in  your  chest. 
You  are  worth  wtiat  they  each  gave  you. 
And  my  fnend,  they  gave  you  their  best* 


PERSONAL  FINANCES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILXJHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  have  held  public  office  I  have  made 
public  my  personal  finances  in  detail.  I 
have  continued  that  practice  and  last 
week  sent  the  news  media  in  my  dis- 
trict the  attached: 

Simon  Discloses  Fikancks  for  26th 
Consecutive  Year  as  a  Public  OmciAL 

Washington.- For  the  26th  consecutive 
year  that  he  has  held  public  office.  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Simon.  D-Ill.,  has  released  a 
detailed  description  of  his  and  his  family's 
income,  assets  and  liabilities. 

Simon's  personal  staff  members  who 
earned  more  than  $20,000  in  1980  also  re- 
leased financial  statements. 

The  Illinois  congressman's  statement  lists 
income  for  1980  for  himself  and  his  wife. 
Jeanne,  totaling  $98,533.18.  The  figure  in- 
cludes his  House  salary,  reimbursement  for 
travel  and  other  expenses,  rental  income,  in- 
terest and  dividend  income  honoraria  for 
appearances,  book  royalties  and  miscella- 
neous Items.  Mrs.  Simon  earned  $12,180.81 
as  a  consultant  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

The  Simons  had  assets  of  $336,167.93  and 
liabilities  of  $172,067.56  for  a  net  worth  of 
$164,100.37. 

Simon  has  been  making  voluntary  finan- 
cial statements  since  he  became  a  state  rep- 
resentative in  1955.  He  followed  the  practice 
during  eight  years  in  the  state  House,  six 
years  in  the  state  Senate,  four  years  as  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  six  years  in  Congress. 

The  staff  members  who  disclosed  their  fi- 
nances are  Ray  Johnsen.  Office  Manager: 
Vickie  Otten.  Legislative  Director,  and  Steve 
Hull,  Press  Secretary. 

Income  of  Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon,  1980 

Salary,  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives         $60,662.50 

Rental  income 1,893.80 

Book  royalties 524.35 

U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, expense  reimburse- 
ment   1,931.45 

Paul  Simon  for  Congress 
Committee,  expense  reim- 
bursement    8.755.19 
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Income  of  Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon,  1999— 
Continued 


Travel  allowance.  National 
Advisory  Council  on 
Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams (Jeanne) $268.00 

Advisory  Committee  on 
White  Houae  Conference  on 

Libraries  (Jeanne) 304.67 

Salary,     National     Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs  (Jeanne) . —        12.180.81 
Washington    Post,    Jeanne's 

article —  100.00 

1980  honoraria  and  travel  re- 
imbursement   for    appear- 
ances: 
Adlai   E.   Stevenson  Lec- 
ture, Bloomington,  Dl 1.000.00 

American   Association   of 

School  Administrators 876.40 

American  Council  of  Life 

Insurance 207.00 

Association    of    Lutheran 

College  Faculties 350.00 

Brookings  Institution 200.00 

College    Entrance    Exam 

Board 35».23 

Concordia  College.  Port- 
land, Oreg 1.043.00 

Council  for  the  Develop- 
ment of  French  in  Lou- 
isiana   250.00 

Dixon  for  U.S.  Senate,  re- 
imbursement  40.00 

Earlham  CoUege 664.00 

Hawaiian    Association    of 

Language  Teachers 1.000.00 

Education  Commission  of 

the  States 950.98 

Illinois  F\oreign  Language 

Teachers  Association 100.00 

International  Council  for 
Educational  Develop- 
ment    70.12 

Illinois  State  University —  500.00 

University  of  lUinois..... 350.00 

Lutheran  Church  in 
America— South  Caroli- 
na Synod 500.00 

Lutheran  Human  Rela- 
tions Association 200.00 

Monmouth  CoUege 500.00 

National  Humanities 

Center 321.00 

SUte  of  nilnois 543.77 

Washington  University 500.00 

Dividends: 

Adams  Express 246.06 

AT  &  T 8.00 

Bethlehem  Steel 8.00 

Borg- Warner 46.90 

Borman's 1-80 

Brunswidi .88 

Chock  Pull  of  Nuts 2.00 

Crown  Zellerbach 13.20 

Fairchild  Industries 13.80 

Pruehauf  Corp 9.60 

General  Motors.  Inc 83.50 

Gulf  St  Western 38 

Hardees  _ 12.80 

Harper  &  Row 43.20 

International  Harvester 75.00 

Lear  Siegler 18.00 

Massachusetts     Investors 

Growth 45.07 

Mutual  Real  Estate 3.75 

National  Steel 3.70 

Norton  Simon 13.15 

Norton  Simon ™_-.  1.60 

PacUic  Gas  &  Electric 1 28.00 

Pepsico 14.64 
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Income  of  Paul  and  Jeanne  Simon,  1990— 
Continued 

Ralston  Purina $7.68 

Southwestern  Life  Corp 25.00 

Scott  Paper 4.00 

Texaco 34.30 

Warner  Lambert 5.28 

Westinghouse 5.60 

Polish  Alliance  of  North 

America 26. 15 

Interest: 

Dreyfus  Fund 154.31 

University  Bank.  Carbon- 
dale  2.05 

Ellis  First  National  Bank....  13.67 
Mid-America   Bank,    Car- 

bondale 33.19 

Mobil  Corp 8.50 

Fairfield       Communities, 

Inc 195.00 

Citizens  Savings  &,  Loan 47.42 

Internal  Revenue  Service ...  17.48 

General  American  Life 14.55 

Total  1980  income 98.533.18 


racoME  OP  children,  sheila  and  martdi 

SIMON 

Sheila.  Total  of  $1,819.71.  including— in- 
terest from  Maryland  National  Bank, 
$113.32:  interest  from  United  Savings  &, 
Loan  of  Troy,  111..  $62.68;  dividends  from 
General  Motors.  $18.00:  dividends  from 
Ftord  Motor  Co.,  $2.60:  ATJcT,  $8.00;  and 
Fabric  Tree  Group,  wages,  $1,615.11. 

Martin.  Total  of  $1,761.96.  including— in- 
terest from  Citizens  Savings  &  Loan  of  Po- 
tomac, Md.,  $20.02:  interest  from  United 
Savings  St,  Loan  of  Troy,  lU.,  $26.27;  divi- 
dends from  Ford  Motor  Company.  $2.60; 
dividends  from  General  Motors.  $18.00; 
AT&T,  $8.00;  Bert's  Exxon,  wages, 
$1,687.07. 

STAPT  DISCLOSURES  (SUBMITTED  TO  PAUL  SIMON 
MAT  19811 

Steve  Hull,  Press  Secretary 

1980  income  other  than  government: 
Southeastern  Hockey  Officials  Association. 
$200;  (Spouse,  Renee  Tackett-HuU,  is  an  En- 
vironmental Policy  Analyst  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Research  Corporation.) 

Sources  and  amounts  in  indebtedness  over 
$500:  None. 

Stoclcs  and  Bonds  owned:  None. 

Other  property  owned;  1978  Ford  Fiesta. 
$4,000;  1979  Sunf  ish  SaUboat,  $850. 
Ray  Johnsen,  Office  Manager 

1980  income  other  than  government: 
Rental  income,  $7,818;  Metropolitan  Life, 
interest.  $35.41;  General  American  Life,  in- 
terest. $202.88:  Cottonwood  Junction,  inter- 
est. $1,500:  Mo.  Portland  Cement,  interest, 
$507;  Wright  Patman  Cong.  Pe<L  Credit 
Union,  interest.  $16.40;  Christ  Lutheran 
Church,  interest.  $70;  General  Motors.  Inc.. 
dividends,  $85.93;  Roodhouse  Record,  divi- 
dends. $234;  Alpha  Portland  Cement,  divi- 
dends, $16.56:  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
$47.23. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  Washington  and  Lee  Savings  St  Loan. 
$20,479;  Illinois  Federal  Savings  St  Loan. 
$25,928. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  owned:  Wright  Patman 
Cong.  Fed.  Credit  Union,  shares,  $250:  Cot- 
tonwood Junction,  175  shares.  $17,775;  U.S. 
Bonds,  Series  E.  $1,256.25;  Mo.  Portland 
Cement  bonds,  $5,000;  Laclede  Steel,  400 
shares,  $4,000;  Alpha  Portland  Cement,  24 
shares,   $348:  General   Motors,   21   shares. 
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$966:    Christ    Lutheran    Church.    Orange. 
California,  bond.  $1,000. 

Other  property  owned:  State  of  Illinois 
Employees  Retirement  System.  $1,772.01; 
residence,  Arlington,  Virginia,  $95,000;  home 
and  apartment,  Troy.  Illinois,  $30,000; 
duplex.  Troy,  Illinois.  $37,000;  household 
furnishings.  $15,000;  1978  Clievrolet,  $4,000; 
1975  Volkswagen,  $1,000. 
Victoria  Otten,  Legislative  Director 

1980  income  other  than  government:  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Stock,  dividends,  $130; 
Perpetual  American  Savings  St  Loan  and 
National  Permanent  Savings  St  Loan,  sav- 
ings account,  $500;  (Spouse,  WUliam  H.  Bar- 
ringer,  is  an  attorney  with  Arter,  Hadden 
and  Hemmindinger,  practicing  international 
law.  The  firm  is  a  registered  foreign  agent 
for  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters  Associ- 
ation, Japan  Wire  Products  Exporters  Asso- 
ciation. Japan  Stainless  Steel  Exporters  As- 
sociation. Japan  Galvanized  Iron  Exporters 
Association,  Fuji  Heavy  Industries  limited 
and  El  Banco  de  Brazil.) 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  First  Federal  Savings  St  Loan,  mort- 
gage. $119,000. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  owned:  Commonwealth 
Edison.  50  shares,  $1,190;  Wright  Patman 
Cong.  Fed.  Credit  Union,  shares.  $114. 

Other  property  owned:  Home  in  Washing- 
ton, purchased  in  1980  for  $195,000:  1977 
Toyota  Celica,  purchased  in  1977  for  $5,800; 
1969  VW  Bug,  purchased  in  1970  for  $800. 

Net  Worth  Statement— Paul  and  Jeanne 
Simon,  as  of  January  1,  1981 

Assets: 

Bank  of  Maryland,  sav- 
ings account $260.00 

Bank  of  Bfaryland  check- 
ing account  balance 125.00 

House  of  Representatives 
checking  account  bal- 
ance   „ « 275.65 

University  Bank  of  Car- 
bondale  savings  account 
balance 78.92 

Citizens  Savings  St  Loan. 
Potomac,  savings  ImU- 
ance 545.47 

Mid-America  National 
Bank  of  Carbondale, 
savings  balance 657.28 

Ellis  First  National  Bank, 
savings  balance 289.17 

U.S.  savings  bonds 1.331.25 

CSenenU  American  life 
Insurance,  cash  value 2,891.80 

Polish  National  Alliance 
Insurance,  cash  value 1,171.45 

Congressional  Retirement 
System,  cash  value 25.130.93 

Illinois  General  Assembly 
Retirement  System, 
cash  value 16,233.00 

Condominium,  Tarpon 
Springs,  Pla.  1979  pur- 
chase          81.000.00 

Residence.  11421  Falls 
Road,  Potomac  Md.. 
1974  purchase  price 126,000.00 

1976,  1977,  1978,  1980  im- 
provements to  Potomac 
home - 17,684.45 

11.8  acres  near  Makanda, 
purchased  November  24, 
1978,  on  which  we  are 
building  a  home 21.500.00 

1980  improvements  on 
property 1,027.06 
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Net  Worth  Statement— Paul  and  Jeanne 
Simon,  as  of  January  1,  1981— Continued 

Furniture   and    Presiden- 

Uftl    autocrkph    coUec- 

tkm $15,000.00 

IMS  Ford  MusUng 150.00 

1980  Chevrolet 6.875.00 

Stock    and    Bond     Holdings 
with  number  of  shares: 

Adams  Express.  175 2.876.00 

AT&T.  Preferred.  2 102.00 

Bethlehem  Steel.  5 131.00 

Borg- Warner.  20 855.00 

Borman's.  8 27.00 

Brunswick.  1 15.50 

Chock  Pull  O'  Nuts.  10 70.00 

Chrysler.  2 : 10.50 

Crown  Zellerbach.  6 292.50 

Dreyfus  Fund.  163 1.742.00 

Fairchild  Industries.  18 589.50 

Fairfield  Communities 2.000.00 

Fruehauf.  4 100.50 

General  Motors.  40 1.825.00 

Gulf  &  Western.  1 16.00 

Hardees,  40 108.00 

Harper  &  Row.  110 1.100.00 

Lear  Siegler.  8 784.00 

International     Harvester. 

60 1.537.50 

Mass.  Inv.  Growth.  33 437.00 

Mutual  Real  Estate.  25 150.00 

National  Steel.  2 51.00 

Norton  Simon.  10 157.00 

Norton  Simon.  Preferred. 

1 33.00 

PepsiCo.  12 330.00 

Pacific    Gas    &    Electric 

Co..  50 1.044.00 

Ralston-Purina.  12 126.00 

Rohr  Industries.  3 43.00 

Scott  Paper.  4 83.50 

Texaco,  14 688.00 

United  M&M.  8 39.00 

Warner  Lambert.  4 81.00 

Westinghouse.  4 117.00 

Jet-Lite.        120        (Appx. 

value) 300.00 

MobU    Debenture    Bond. 

$100.  8V4% 100.00 

Total  assets 336.167.93 

Liabilities:' 

University  Bank.  Carbon- 
dale,  personal  notes 7.500.00 

National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, personal  note 2.200.00 

First  National  Bank  of 
Collinsville.        personal 

note 15.190.00 

National  Savings  Si  Trust, 

mortgage 86.886.11 

Franklin  Federal  Savings 

&  Loan  Association 60.291.45 

ToUl  liabilities 172.067.56 

Assets 336.167.93 

Liabilities 172.067.56 

Net  worth 164.100.37 

Assets  of  children.  Sheila  and 
Martin  Simon: 


SheUa: 

General     Motors. 

10 

shares 

456.25 

AT&T.  2  shares 

102.00 

Ford     Motor     Co.. 

1 

share 

20.63 

United      Savings 

& 

Loan.  Troy 

679.46 
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Net  Worth  Statement— Paul  and  Jeanne 
Simon,  a»  of  January  1,  1981— Continued 

Maryland        National 

Bank,  savings $1,805.65 

Mutual    Real    Estate 

Trust.  10  shares 60.00 

Maryland        National 

Bank,  checking 113.32 

Total 3.237.32 

Martin: 

AT&T.  2  shares 102.00 

Ford  Motor  Company, 

1  share 20.63 

Citizens     Savings     & 

Loan,  Potomac 294.82 

Mutual    Real    Estate 

Trust.  10  shares 60.00 

General     Motors.     10 

shares 456.25 

Total 933.70 

'  In  addition  to  these  obllgmtions,  there  is  ap- 
proximately $7,000  per  year  oblication  to  Witten- 
berg University  in  Springfield.  Ohio,  for  Sheila's 
educational  expenses* 


FIRST  MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
ca's first  Memorial  Day  in  1868  hon- 
ored the  thousands  who  fell  in  the 
War  Between  the  States.  In  the  113 
years  since  that  conflict,  well  over 
1.215.000  service  men  and  women  have 
given  their  lives  in  struggles  from  the 
fields  of  Prance  to  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  deserts  of  Iran. 

This  memorial  week  we  remember 
those  brave  men  and  women,  citizens 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  who  once  fol- 
lowed the  flag  and  now  lie  beneath  it. 

We  remember,  and  are  grateful  to 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  our  de- 
fense. We  remember  the  veterans  who 
today  bear  the  physical  and  emotional 
scars  of  battle,  and  who  themselves  re- 
member the  hardships,  and  the  friend- 
ships they  develop  with  comrades  at 
arms  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

We  remember  the  families  of  our 
fallen  heroes  and  we  grieve  for  their 
losses.  We  remember  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  now  serving  to  pro- 
tect us  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Finally,  we  remember  that  together 
as  a  Nation  we  have  faced  many  dan- 
gers, but  we  and  our  precious  form  of 
government  have  survived  because  of 
the  sacrifices  our  soldiers  have  been 
prepared  to  make. 

In  the  coming  years  we  will  continue 
to  be  challenged,  and  so  the  remem- 
brance of  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  served,  and  who  have 
died  in  our  defense,  must  strengthen 
our  resolve  to  keep  this  country  a  bas- 
tion of  freedom  of  which  we  all  can  be 
proud. 
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We  must  not  let  the  sacrifices  of  our 
courageous  protectors  pass  in  vain.  It 
is  our  duty  to  keep  this  country  strong 
and  free:  we  must  use  our  hard-won 
freedoms  wisely  in  the  knowledge  that 
freedom  without  compassion  and 
honor  is  not  freedom  at  all. 

And  we  must  strive  to  make  this 
coimtry  better,  knowing  that  no 
matter  how  far  we  have  gone  on  the 
road  to  equality  and  Justice  for  all  citi- 
zens, we  have  much  farther  to  go 
before  we  rest. 

It  is  this  legacy  and  challenge  that 
our  veterans  leave  with  us  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  weekend.* 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  REFORM 


HON.  CEGL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OF  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 


•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Mr.  Moftett,  in  introducing 
legislation  which  will  consolidate  and 
streamline  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  the  States,  and  encourage 
the  long-term  cost  effectiveness  of 
these  programs. 

This  bill,  the  Federal  Assistance 
Reform  Act  of  1981,  was  introduced 
during  the  96th  Congress  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Senator  Jim  Sasser.  The  legislation 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  September  and  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  December  1.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  press  of  business 
prevented  its  being  considered  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  introduced 
at  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
with  the  rising  cost  and  growth  of 
Government,  which  is  exacerbated  by 
ineffective  and  uncoordinated  plan- 
ning, and  overlapping  and  duplicative 
regulations.  The  Federal  Assistance 
Reform  Act  will  go  far  in  alleviating 
some  of  these  burdens  by  proposing 
procedural  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  categorical  grant  system. 
These  procedural  changes  will  encour- 
age the  consolidation  of  grant  pro- 
grams and  simplify  the  regulations  as- 
sociated with  them.  E^ssentially,  this 
legislation  recognizes  the  increasing 
complexity  of  the  Federal  grant 
system  and  creates  mechanisms  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would 
encourage  timely  congressional  consid- 
eration of  Presidential  grant  consoli- 
dation proposals.  Hence,  many  of  the 
paperwork  burdens  arising  in  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  would  be  partially  re- 
moved or  corrected.  Rather  than 
requiring  each  of  the  categorical 
grants  to  follow  separate  reporting 
and  regulatory  requirements  for  each 
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program,  a  procedure  designed  to  en- 
courage more  timely  Presidential  and 
congressional  consideration  of  consoli- 
dation plans  would  be  established. 

Additionally,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  an  unnecessary 
number  of  audits  of  grant  recipients. 
Increased  Federal  reliance  on  State 
and  local  audits  is  encouraged  in  order 
to  reduce  confusion  and  needless  du- 
plication in  the  auditing  process. 
Audits  would  be  performed  on  an  or- 
ganization-wide scale  rather  than  on  a 
grant-by-grant  basis. 

The  Federal  Assistance  Reform  Act 
also  mandates  that  Federal  agencies 
work  with  their  counterparts  on  the 
State  and  local  level  to  develop  grant 
procedures  which  would  be  mutually 
compatible  and  would  allow  several 
grants  to  be  combined  into  one  admin- 
istrative package.  By  allowing  a 
number  of  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams to  be  used  by  a  recipient  as  if 
they  were  a  single  program  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  it  becomes  possible  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  fill  out 
one  application,  to  deal  with  one 
agency,  and  to  comply  with  one  set  of 
rules  rather  than  having  to  fight  sev- 
eral agencies  and  many  rules  to  obtain 
grants  meant  for  one  integrated  proj- 
ect. 

Additionally,  reducing  the  paper- 
work resulting  from  conflicting  na- 
tional policy  standards  and  cross-cut- 
ting requirements  in  the  Federal  as- 
sistance system,  is  a  major  objective  of 
this  bill.  By  requiring  the  President  to 
specifically  designate  agencies  in  var- 
ious policy  areas  to  be  responsible  for 
one  or  more  cross-cutting  statutes,  this 
bill  will  be  able  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  paperwork  burden. 

Finally,  this  bill  contains  several 
provisions  intended  to  allow  State  or 
local  recipients  to  manage  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  more  effectively 
and  with  fewer  Federal  restraints. 
These  provisions  insure  that  State  or 
local  recipients  of  Federal  assistance 
are  given  some  protection  from  unex- 
pected policy  changes  or  administra- 
tive revisions  implemented  by  Federal 
agencies. 

Ultimately,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  result  In  a  reduction  of  Federal 
spending.  If  the  Congress  combines 
multiple  and  related  categorical  grant 
programs  into  a  single  block  grant  and 
appropriates  a  new  total  that  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts,  definite 
outlay  savings  will  be  achieved.  The 
cost  effectiveness  of  this  legislation, 
then,  is  obvious. 

Research  developed  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  over  a 
number  of  years  is  fully  supportive  of 
the  concepts  presented  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Essentially,  their  reports  recom- 
mended the  consolidation  of  Federal 
grants  in  order  to  promote  increased 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  the  de- 
livery of  Federal  assistance,  and  great- 
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er  adaptability  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  requirements  of  recipients. 

Vlx.  Speaker,  reform  of  the  intergov- 
ernmental grant  system  is  needed  now 
more  than  ever.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budgetary  cuts  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  and  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  consolidation  of  Federal 
grants,  make  this  bill  even  more  neces- 
sary. I  therefore  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  bring  about  grant 
consolidation  and  encourage  more 
cost-effective  provision  of  Federal  as- 
sistance.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  A.  OAKLEY 
HUNTER  FROM  FANNIE  MAE 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

opcalipormia 

iif  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday.  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  A.  Oaldey  Hunter  steps  aside  as 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, known  to  all  as  Fannie  Mae. 

Mr.  Hunter,  a  former  attorney  in 
Fresno  as  weU  as  a  former  Member  of 
Congress,  was  responsible  for  transfer- 
ring Fannie  Mae  from  a  basic  Federal 
agency  to  a  shareholder  corporation, 
and  he  did  it  well. 

On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  home- 
owners around  this  country  we  repre- 
sent I  feel  it  is  incumbent  that  we  take 
a  moment  to  commend  him  for  his 
contributions  in  helping  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  this  Nation. 

During  his  10  years  as  Chairman  and 
11  years  as  President  of  Fannie  Mae. 
the  corporation  became  the  Nation's 
largest  single  source  of  residential 
mortgage  funds  and  provided  financ- 
ing for  3  million  housing  imits.  Fannie 
Mae's  leadership  in  the  housing  field, 
under  Oakley  Hunter's  guidance,  how- 
ever, is  more  significant  than  even 
those  numbers  imply. 

During  the  last  decade  and  largely 
as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hunter's  personal 
convictions,  the  corporation  led  the 
housing  finance  industry  back  into  our 
cities  by  developing  innovative  urban 
lending  programs  and  investing  heav- 
ily in  center  city  neighborhoods. 

Similarly,  the  corporation  reached 
out  into  rural  areas,  to  assure  that 
home  buyers  there  had  access  to  mort- 
gage money  on  the  same  terms  availa- 
ble to  those  in  more  highly  developed 
communities.  In  all  communities. 
Fannie  Mae  served  the  needs  of  mod- 
erate- and  middle-income  home  buyers, 
including  those  of  first-time  purchas- 
ers. Fannie  Mae  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish national  lending  and  consumer 
protection  standards  for  condomin- 
iums and  planned  unit  developments. 

In  addition  to  confronting  the  de- 
mands of  a  changing  population  and 
society,    the    housing    industry— and 
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Fannie  Mae— have  been  faced  with  a 
changing  and  often  tumultuous  econo- 
my. Over  the  last  decade,  three  severe 
credit  cycles  have  wrenched  the  hous- 
ing and  mortgage  markets.  Through- 
out each  of  these  periods.  Fannie  Mae 
remained  a  source— in  some  instances 
and  in  some  communities  the  source— 
of  mortgage  funds.  These  were  diffi- 
cult times  for  Fannie  Kfae  as  well,  but 
it  persevered  even  so  in  fulfilling  its 
congressionally  chartered  purpose. 

Perhaps  most  significantly  of  all. 
Oakley  Hunter,  during  his  years  as 
head  of  Fannie  Mae.  demonstrated 
that  the  private  sector  has  the  c^iac- 
ity— and  the  conscience— to  address 
the  Nation's  housing  needs.  At  a  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  when  a  consen- 
sus has  been  reached  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  provide  the  answers  to  all 
our  problems,  the  accomplishments  of 
Oakley  Himter  and  Fannie  Mae  give 
us  confidence  that  our  recognized  reli- 
ance on  private  enterprise  is  well 
founded. 

Even  more  so  because  the  sharehold- 
ers of  Fannie  Mae  have  voted  to  keep 
Oakley  Hunter  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors even  after  his  retirement  as  chief 
executive. 

I  felt  it  would  be  appropriate  to  In- 
clude in  this  salute  a  newspaper  article 
which  gives  us  a  glimpse  at  some  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  thoughts  on  the  future. 

[Prom  the  Fresno  Bee] 

Hunter  Sees  Smaixer  Homes.  Bigger  Prices 

(By  Richard  D.  Hall) 

Washington— Home  buyers  soon  will  pay 
more  for  smaller  quarters  in  more  crowded 
surroundings,  says  a  former  Fresnan  who  di- 
rects the  nation's  biggest  "bank"  for  home 
mortgage  fimds. 

He  is  A.  Oakley  Hunter,  and  he'll  retire 
BCay  21  after  a  decade  as  president  and 
board  chirman  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  known  as  Fannie 
Mae. 

The  association  buys  home  mortgages 
from  local  lenders,  thus  supplying  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  with  mort- 
gage money. 

Himter  has  seen  a  lot  of  changes  at 
Fannie  Klae  in  his  time  there— some  of  his 
own  making.  And  he  predicts  other  changes 
in  the  national  housing  market. 

"There  will  still  be  single-family  houses, 
detached."  Hunter  said,  "but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
People  are  having  to  settle  for  less  in  qual- 
ity and  size." 

And  for  more  money. 

The  old  rule  of  thumb  was  to  pay  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  a  person's  income  for 
housing,  he  said.  "Now  it's  close  to  one- 
third,  and  it's  becoming  one-third  of  two  in- 
comes." 

Hunter,  who  will  be  65  in  Jime.  is  relin- 
quishing his  $225.000-a-year  job  but  not  his 
position  on  the  board.  He  serves  on  other 
boards,  as  well,  and  said  he  is  considering  re- 
turning to  private  law  practice.  He  opened  a 
practice  in  Fresno  in  1947. 

He  does  not  mention  retirement,  only  that 
he  is  "shifting  gears  again." 

A  shift  toward  Washington  occurred  in 
1951  when  Hunter  a  Repbulican.  was  elected 
to  the  first  of  two  terms  in  Congress. 
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From  there,  he  built  a  career  in  housinc 
and  real  estate  development.  Hunter  was  in- 
volved as  an  attorney  and  consultant  with 
low-  and  moderate-income  housing  through 
the  Fresno  Housinc  Development  Corp. 

Projects  included  federally  financed  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  in  Fresno.  Modesto,  Sac- 
ramento, other  parts  of  California  and  in 
AriBona.  and  such  urban  renewal  housing  as 
Huntington-Holmes  in  Fresno  and  Capitol 
Mall  in  Sacramento. 

Hunter  turned  down  an  assistant  secre- 
tary's Job  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

But  in  1970.  he  accepted  an  offer  to  head 
Fannie  Mae  and  transform  it  from  a  federal 
agency  into  a  shareholder-owned  and  pri- 
vately managed  corporation. 

"To  me.  this  was  a  challenge,"  Hunter 
said. 

Hunter  wasn't  shuffled  out  when  the 
Democrats  regained  power  under  the  Carter 
administration.  But  he  did  make  it  clear 
Just  who  was  in  charge  of  Fannie  Mae  and 
that  it  was  going  to  operate  as  a  private  cor- 
poration. 

The  challenge  began  with  an  attempt  by 
Democratic  Sens.  Alan  Cranston  of  Califor- 
nia and  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  to 
pass  a  bill  that  would  expand  the  Fannie 
Mae  board  and  authorise  the  president  to 
appoint  more  of  the  directors. 

Hunter  said  business  interests  rallied 
behind  him.  and  the  bill  died  in  committee. 
Fannie  Mae  continues  to  have  five  directors 
appointed  by  the  president  and  10  elected 
annually  by  stockholders. 

( Its  stock  is  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  closed  Friday  down  Vt  at  92.) 

Then  Carter's  HUD  secretary.  Patricia 
Harris,  raised  the  issue  of  whether  Fannie 
Mae  should  do  more  to  meet  housing  needs 
in  inner  cities. 

She  contended  that  tended  to  buy  the 
most  desirable  conventional  mortgages  in 
appreciating  suburban  neighborhoods  and 
to  avoid  inner-city  properties. 

A  Fannie  Mae  spokesman  said  then  that 
25  percent  of  the  conventional  loans  were  in 
urban  areas.  Hunter  testified  that  "realistic 
limits"  must  be  placed  on  underwriting  the 
loans. 

The  conflict  raised  an  issue  that  still  is 
being  debated— federal  government  guaran- 
tees to  Fannie  Mae. 

"We  have  no  recourse  to  the  government 
for  money."  Hunter  said.  "We  have  to  go 
out  and  borrow  it." 

"In  the  final  analysis,"  said  Cranston, 
"federal  money  is  there  if  need  be." 

Cranston  said  Fannie  Mae  has  done  more 
for  central-city  housing  since  the  congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  late  1970s. 

However,  he  said.  "I've  also  felt  over  the 
years  that  Fannie  Mae  has  overemphasized 
paying  dividends  to  its  stockholders  amd  un- 
deremphasized  doing  everything  possible  to 
promote  housing  in  America. 

"Since  it's  an  independent  corporation  but 
has  behind  it  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury."  Cranston  said.  "I  feel  it  has 
an  obligation  to  fulfill  a  public  service  and 
meet  a  public  need." 

"I  believe  that  that  should  take  priority 
over  dividends  to  its  stockholders."  he  said. 
"That  has  not  been  the  case  and  is  not  now 
the  case." 

The  issue  of  how  much  Fannie  Mae  could 
or  should  do  for  iiuier-city  areas  "will 
always  be  controversial."  said  Raymond  H. 
Lapin.  Hunter's  predecessor  at  Fannie  Mae. 

"By  law.  the  corporation  must  devote  part 
of  its  resources  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
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housing,"  he  said,  "but  no  percentage  is 
spelled  out." 

The  Treasury  Department  is  authorized 
to  use  up  to  $2.25  billion  as  a  "backstop"  for 
Fannie  Mae.  but  that's  a  small  amount  com- 
pared with  the  nearly  $60  billion  in  mort- 
gages the  corporation  owns,  said  Lapin.  who 
owns  a  mortgage  company  in  San  Francisco. 

Fannie  Mae  has  never  had  to  turn  to  the 
government  since  it  became  Independent.  If 
it  did.  Lapin  said.  Congress  could  consider 
emergency  legislation  to  keep  it  solvent. 

Fannie  Mae  has  suffered  quarterly  losses 
twice,  last  year  and  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Its  problem.  Lapin  said,  is  the 
same  as  that  facing  local  lenders — compara- 
tively low-yield  assets  in  the  face  of  soaring 
interest  rates.  Most  of  Fannie  Mae's  income 
is  based  on  a  return  from  its  acquired  mort- 
gages. 

But  L«pin.  whose  term  as  a  board  member 
ends  in  May.  said.  "The  organization  is  effi- 
cient. All  in  all.  it's  been  completely  success- 
ful." 

Lapin.  who  began  the  process  that  led  to 
the  corrwration's  independent  status,  also 
credits  Hunter  with  having  "removed 
(Fannie  Mae)  from  politics.  I  think  it's  quite 
an  achievement." 

A  test  came  last  year  when  Hunter  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  step  down.  Lapin 
said.  The  White  House  wanted  to  name  a 
successor,  but  the  board  hired  a  research 
firm  to  seek  candidates  and  wound  up  se- 
lecting David  Maxwell.  50.  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  Tycor  Mortgage  Insurance  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Maxwell  will  take  over  at  the  board's 
annual  meeting  May  21.« 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTS-THE 
BROKEN  PROMISE 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  THK  VIRGIN  ISLAlfDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
few  months  ago.  President  Reagan  un- 
veiled his  new  economic  plan  for 
America  which  called  for.  among  other 
things,  drastic  cutbacks  in  Federal 
spending.  Incorporated  into  that  pro- 
posal was  the  so-called  safety  net, 
which  essentially  was  a  promise  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  those  living  on 
marginal  incomes  that  they  would  not 
suffer  from  the  proposed  cuts.  They 
were  assured  that  "•  •  •  the  social  se- 
curity net  of  programs  the  elderly 
depend  on  are  exempt  from  cuts."  And 
with  that  assurance,  millions  of 
Americans  who  were  understandably 
concerned  about  their  retirement 
benefits  breathed  a  collective  sigh  of 
relief. 

Unfortunately,  the  safety  net  has 
been  unraveling  little  by  little  and  it 
came  apart  totally  last  week  when  the 
administration  proposed  cutting  cer- 
tain social  security  benefits  for  future 
beneficiaries. 

If  the  administration's  proposals  are 
accepted— and  I  hope  that  they  are 
not— future  retirees  would  face  the 
prospect  of  receiving  less  benefits  than 
they    had    been    expecting    all    these 
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years.  Others  will  be  forced  to  post- 
pone their  long-awaited  retirement. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  who  are  our  most  precious 
natural  resource,  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  this.  To  suddenly  cut  the 
safety  net  is  unconscionable.  It  is  a 
cruel  hoax  which  must  be  rejected  by 
the  Congress. 

Instead  of  looking  at  this  proposal 
from  an  accountant's  point  of  view,  let 
us  examine  what  it  would  mean  to 
people: 

The  poverty  rate  for  the  aged  is  15 
percent,  compared  with  the  overall 
poverty  rate  of  11  percent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  one-quarter  of  the  elderly 
population  is  located  within  $50  a 
month  of  the  poverty  line,  and  over  41 
percent  attempt  to  survive  on  incomes 
within  $200  a  month  of  the  poverty 
line. 

Inflation  continues  to  rise  at  double- 
digit  rates,  talting  its  most  severe  toll 
on  those  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. For  the  senior  citizens  residing 
in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  approximately  25  per- 
cent higher  than  on  the  mainland,  the 
rising  cost  of  food,  clothing,  energy, 
and  housing  is  particularly  burden- 
some. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  programs  that 
are  so  important  to  many  of  these 
people,  such  as  food  stamps  and  legal 
services,  are  being  slashed. 

Now,  the  administration  wants  as  to 
ask  our  senior  citizens  to  make  do  with 
even  less,  to  make  even  more  sacri- 
fices. 

It  is  unfair  to  ask  these  people  to 
incur  such  burden.  It  is  unfair  to  tell 
them  that  we  would  like  to  take  away 
some  of  their  hard-earned  retirement 
benefits,  while  we  continue  to  subsi- 
dize the  businessman's  three-martini 
lunch.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  them  to 
tighten  their  belts  even  further  when 
billions  of  dollars  are  wasted  yearly  in 
the  Department  of  E>efense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Congressman 
from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  I  can  tell 
you  that  our  senior  citizens  are  up  in 
arms.  Many  of  them  have  been  paying 
into  the  social  security  system  all 
these  years  expecting  a  certain  level  of 
benefits.  They  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government  years 
ago  and  now  the  administration  is  sug- 
gesting changing  the  terms  of  that 
contract.  For  example,  imder  current 
law,  those  retiring  at  62  have  their 
benefits  permanently  cut  to  80  percent 
of  what  they  would  be  at  the  normal 
retirement  age  of  65.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  pay  a  person 
who  retires  in  the  future  at  62  only  55 
percent  of  the  age-65  amount.  The 
spouse's  benefit  would  be  half  of  this, 
27.5  percent  instead  of  the  current  40 
percent.  Today,  a  person  who  had  an 
average  income  throughout  their  life- 
time and  retired  at  the  age  of  62  in 
1987  could  expect  approximately  $580 
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a  month  in  benefits.  Under  the 
Reagan  proposal,  that  same  person 
would  receive  approximately  $348  a 
month. 

Other  examples  of  the  injustices  in- 
herent in  this  proposal  abound. 

I  would  just  like  to  share  with  the 
committee  the  feelings  of  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Victor  Giandana  of 
St.  Thomas,  on  what  the  cuts  mean  to 
him;  "I  do  not  look  with  favor  on  a 
'free  lunch'  attitude  that  prevails  in 
many  areas  of  our  society,"  he  wrote, 
"however,  where  benefits  have  been 
earned  they  should  be  rewarded." 

I  believe  his  comments  tell  the 
whole  story— the  argument  against  the 
proposed  cuts  could  not  be  made 
better— and  I  hope  the  Congress  lis- 
tens to  his  words.* 


REPUBLICAN  TIDEWATER 
CONFERENCE  UNITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  a  political  party  is  to  offer 
ideas  and  leadership.  In  recent  years, 
the  Republican  Party  has  dominated 
the  American  political  market  for 
ideas.  Bringing  Federal  finances  under 
control,  restoring  incentives  for  labor 
and  capital,  rolling  back  the  excessive 
burden  of  Government  regulation— all 
of  these  Republican  ideas  are  on  their 
way  to  being  implemented  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Reagan. 

I  believe  that  the  central  issue  of  the 
coming  decade  will  be  the  reforms 
v/hich  are  necessary  to  end  inflation. 
In  fact,  without  them,  the  success  of 
the  entire  Reagan  economic  program 
is  in  jeopardy.  Continued  inflation  will 
surely  swell  Federal  spending,  destroy 
economic  incentives,  and  dwarf  the 
benefits  of  deregulation. 

Recent  experience  in  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  in  this  coimtry.  has  shown 
that  Thatcher-type  austerity  and 
monetarism  are  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  ending  inflation.  Attempts  to  fine- 
tune  the  economy  through  the  money 
supply  are  as  futile  and  as  destructive 
as  attempts  to  do  so  with  fiscal  policy. 
The  recent  crisis  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets only  underlines  the  fact. 

The  runup  of  interest  rates  which 
sent  the  markets  timibling  was  the 
result  of  two  factors.  First,  net  Treas- 
ury borrowing  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1981  was  $56.8  billion— an  all-time 
record.  And  total  Federal  and  federal- 
ly sponsored  borrowing  this  year  is  ex- 
pected to  hit  more  than  $140  billion. 
Current,  not  anticipated  future  defi- 
cits, are  the  problem.  Second,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  lost  control  of  its  bal- 
ance sheet.  The  growth  of  the  mone- 
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tary  base,  which  had  been  an  annual 
rate  of  1.8  percent  during  the  2 
months  ended  February  25.  more  than 
quadrupled  to  7.8  percent  in  the  2 
months  ended  April  22.  In  addition, 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  lent  the  commercial 
banks  a  staggering  $8.5  billion  in  re- 
serves at  the  discount  window,  at  a 
below-market  subsidized  rate  of  13 
percent.  Inflation  will  not  end  until 
the  Federal  Reserve  gets  its  balance 
sheet  under  control.  And  that  process 
will  not  be  pleasant  unless  Congress 
does  the  same  with  its  budget. 

Runaway  inflation  of  the  sort  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  decade  is  unprec- 
edented in  American  peacetime  histo- 
ry. It  is  no  accident  that  this  was  also 
the  first  peacetime  period  since  1792 
in  which  the  dollar  was  not  defined  in 
terms  of  a  real  commodity,  such  as 
gold  or  silver.  For  the  first  140  years 
of  this  country,  there  was  no  net 
upward  or  downward  movement  of 
prices.  Even  after  the  dollar  was  de- 
valued in  1934,  inflation  remained  low 
during  peacetime  until  the  last  link 
between  the  dollar  and  gold  was  sev- 
ered in  1971.  In  a  world  which  has 
been  on  a  dollar  standard  since  World 
War  II.  the  subsequent  depreciation  of 
the  dollar  has  unleashed  a  devastating 
worldwide  inflation. 

The  advantage  of  a  commodity- 
based  monetary  standard  is  that  it 
provides  a  firm  discipline  on  monetary 
and  budget  policy.  With  a  finite  re- 
serve of,  say,  gold,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  gold-convertible  money 
and  credit  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
can  create.  And  when  the  Government 
can  no  longer  finance  its  spending  by 
creating  money,  it  must  order  its  fi- 
nances so  that  it  repays  its  debts  in 
real  terms;  to  maintain  its  credit,  the 
sum  of  all  current  and  future  deficits 
and  surpluses  must  balance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  acceptance  of  a  common 
standard  has  always  proven  a  tremen- 
dous boon  to  the  growth  of  world 
trade. 

The  Republican  Party's  1980  nation- 
al platform  said: 

Ultimately,  inflation  is  a  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  monetary  standard, 
in  terms  of  the  goods  it  can  buy.  Until  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  monetary  policy  was 
automatically  linked  to  the  overriding  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  stable  dollar  value. 
The  severing  of  the  dollar's  link  with  real 
commodities  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  in  order 
to  pursue  economic  goals  other  than  dollar 
stability,  has  unleashed  hyper-inflationary 
forces  at  home  and  monetary  disorder 
abroad,  without  bringing  any  of  the  desired 
economic  benefits.  One  of  the  most  urgent 
tasks  in  the  period  ahead  will  be  the  resto- 
ration of  a  dependable  monetary  standard 
that  is.  an  end  to  inflation. 

This  past  weekend  I  lU'ged  the  Tide- 
water Conference  of  Republicans  to 
reaffirm  the  1980  platform  and  recog- 
nize as  a  central  issue  for  the  coming 
decade  the  need  to  restore  a  stable 
monetary  standard,  domestically  and 
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internationally.  The  conference  unani- 
mously agreed  on  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Tidewater  Rbsolctiom 

Whereas,  the  central  problem  in  our  econ- 
omy today  is  stagflation.  Le.,  the  simulta- 
neous effects  of  high  inflation  and  high  in- 
terest rates  with  low  productivity  and  high 
unemployment  and. 

Whereas,  stagflation  is  caused  in  large 
part  of  overtwrrowing  by  government  and  a 
decline  in  the  value  of  our  currency  collid- 
ing with  steeply  graduated  tax  rates  on 
workers  and  savers  and. 

Whereas,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  our 
economy  today  is  the  creation  and  availabil- 
ity of  investment  capital  and. 

Whereas,  the  future  prosperity,  output. 
production,  jobs  and  enterprise  of  America 
depends  on  rebuilding  incentives  for  labor 
and  capital  to  expand  their  savings,  invest- 
ment and  production,  therefore. 

Resolved,  We  reaffirm  our  Party's  pledge 
to  the  American  people  as  outlined  in  our 
platform  in  Detroit,  as  well  as  at  Tidewater 
I,  1978.  and  in  the  Republican  Congression- 
al statement  on  the  Capitol  steps  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1980.  in  which  we  support  sub- 
stantial permanent  reductions  in  federal 
income  and  capital  gains  tax  rates  and 
reform  of  business  depreciation  schedules  so 
as  to  encourage  the  modernization  of  plant 
machinery  and  equipment,  both  of  which 
were  proposed  by  President  Reagan  in  order 
to  restore  incentives,  encourage  real  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  expand  the  regard  for 
working,  saving,  and  investing.  These  tax  re- 
forms and  further  incentives  for  private  eco- 
nomic growth,  and.  with  a  reduction  in  gov- 
ernment spending,  will  help  achieve  a  bal- 
anced Budget.  There  are  additional  tax  and 
regulatory  reform  measures  which  should 
and  will  be  addressed  by  Republicans  before 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

We  further  reaffirm  our  pledge  in  the 
1980  Republican  national  platform  to  re- 
store a  dependable  currency  and  bring  an 
end  to  inflation  so  that  we  simultaneously 
move  our  nation  toward  the  goal  of  prosper- 
ity, full  employment,  and  price  stability.* 


MONEY  MARKET  B4UTUAL 
FUNDS:  A  COMPLEX  ISSUE 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  coimBCTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr.  McKENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  office  has  l)een  inundated 
by  mail  in  support  of  money  market 
mutual  funds.  Although  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways.  I  read  one  clear 
message  in  all  of  the  correspondence: 
This  level  of  inflation  is  intolerable. 
Since  I  agree  with  that,  I  strongly  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  budget-cut- 
ting efforts.  As  I  said  during  the 
House  debate  on  the  budget,  without 
improvement  and  without  change  in 
the  direction  of  our  economy,  we— this 
country— will  collapse. 

In  my  opinion  individuals  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  where  to  put 
their  money  to  get  the  highest  rate  of 
return.  This  choice  should  t>e  available 
to  all  investors.  For  the  10  years  that  I 
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have  served  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee I  have  argued  that  we  should 
remove  arbitrary  ceilings  on  interest 
rates  and  allow  banks  and  thrift  insti- 
tutions to  compete  for  deposits  on 
equal  terms.  In  paming  the  Depository 
Institution  Deregulation  and  Mone- 
tary Control  Act  of  1980.  Congress 
took  a  major  step  in  that  direction  by 
mandating  that  Interest  ceilings  must 
be  eliminated. 

In  order  to  retain  some  stability  in 
the  monetary  system  the  bank  regula- 
tors were  given  until  1986  to  achieve 
this  competitive  equity  between  the 
banks  and  thrifts  institutions.  This 
period  was  intended  to  allow  a  read- 
justment of  loan  portfolios  as  well  as  a 
review  of  other  unprofitable  practices. 
To  strengthen  our  central  banking 
system  the  act  also  extended  reserve 
requirements  to  all  depository  institu- 
tions, such  as  credit  unions,  savings 
and  loans,  and  banks  that  were  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  Federal  regulators  of  the 
depository  institutions  have  taken 
steps  to  comply  with  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Immediate  and  total  deregu- 
lation of  financial  institutions  would 
be  neither  a  responsible  act  nor  a  solu- 
tion to  the  present  problems  of  deposi- 
tory institutions:  more  financial  indus- 
try troubles  would  result. 

Lending  practices  of  banks  and 
thrift  Institutions  were  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  many  decades.  Loans  for 
housing  construction  and  mortgages, 
consumer  loans,  education  loans,  and 
small  business  loans  were  encouraged 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  For  ex- 
ample, thrift  institutions  were  allowed 
to  pay  higher  interest  on  savings  ac- 
counts than  commercial  banks  to  en- 
courage continued  lending  support  to 
the  housing  industry.  As  a  result,  sav- 
ings and  loans  and  savings  banks  are 
now  locked  in  to  $387  billion  of  low-in- 
terest mortgages.  Ironically,  many  of 
those  mortgage  loans  were  probably 
made  to  shareholders  of  money 
market  mutual  funds. 

I  think  the  depository  institutions 
have  performed  a  vitally  important 
function  in  the  economic  development 
of  our  society.  Congress  should  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  those  institu- 
tions and  devise  solutions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  our  goals  of  decent  hous- 
ing and  a  strong  economy.  Minimal 
direct  intervention  should  be  a  pri- 
mary objective,  but  in  all  honesty  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  be 
involved  to  some  degree. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  my  feel- 
ings about  the  money  market  mutual 
funds— MMF's.  Conceptually  I  think 
these  funds  are  fine.  As  I  said  above, 
all  investors  should  have  the  freedom 
to  choose  where  to  put  their  money. 
Not  all  investments,  however,  are  suit- 
able for  every  individual. 

I  have  been  very  distressed  by  the 
number  of  letters  from  retired  people 
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or  others  living  on  a  fixed  income  who 
say  they  have  put  every  cent  of  their 
savings  in  a  money  market  fund.  Fed- 
eral insurance  for  savings  accounts 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  bank  failures 
in  the  thirties  when  individual's  sav- 
ings were  literally  wiped  out  over- 
night. Suddenly  that  lesson  has  been 
forgotten  and  insured  savings  accounts 
are  being  converted  into  uninsured 
money  market  funds.  I  think  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion—which has  oversight  Jurisdiction 
for  the  MMF's— and  the  Investment 
Company  Institute— which  lobbies  for 
the  mutual  funds— have  a  responsibili- 
ty to  make  the  public  aware  of  the 
risks  involved  in  these  investments. 
While  they  should  not  be  considered 
speculative  investments.  MMPs  are 
not  riskless  and  some  discretion 
should  be  used  by  the  shareholders. 

Regarding  reserve  requirements  for 
money  market  funds,  I  oppose  the  im- 
position of  requirements  to  lower 
shareholder  yields.  This  would  not 
result  in  increased  assets  for  deposi- 
tory institutions  as  some  contend.  It 
would  be  a  discriminatory  use  of 
power  which  I  could  not  support.  For 
those  money  market  funds  that 
choose  to  act  like  banks— specifically, 
check-writing  authority— I  think  they 
should  be  required  to  maintain  re- 
serves under  the  provisions  of  the 
Monetary  Control  Act  cited  above.  Al- 
though some  would  want  you  to  be- 
lieve this  is  aimed  at  individual  share- 
holders, it  is  corporate  accounts  that 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  check- 
writing  privileges  according  to  my  in- 
formation. In  addition  to  being  an 
equitable  policy,  the  maintenance  of 
reserves  by  those  funds  would  contrib- 
ute to  a  more  stable  monetary  policy 
and  reduce  the  risk  element  for  these 
investments.  Obviously  the  funds  have 
another  choice — eliminate  check-writ- 
ing privileges. 

I  should  point  out  that  some  funds 
and  fund  salesmen  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  term  investments  as  deposits  and 
dividends  or  capital  gains  as  interest. 
The  Investment  Management  Division 
of  the  SEC  has  told  my  staff  that  such 
funds  should  be  regulated  as  banks 
since  they  are  representing  themselves 
to  be  banks.  I  would  hope  that  strong- 
er SEC  supervision  in  this  area  might 
resolve  that  problem. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  other  concerns  that  I  have 
about  the  meteoric  increase  in  money 
market  fund  assets.  These  are  focused 
primarily  on  matters  of  public  policy.  I 
have  mentioned  already  the  risk  ele- 
ment for  certain  classes  of  investors, 
housing  policy  and  monetary  policy. 
Also,  I  think  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused on  the  economic  impact  of  these 
short-term,  high-yield  investments 
which  may  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Reagan  economic  policy:  I  think  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  for- 
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eign  investments  by  these  funds:  and  I 
definitely  think  the  risk  factor  associ- 
ated with  the  quality  of  Investment 
made  by  some  funds  has  risen  in  direct 
proportion  to  asset  growth.  As  Finan- 
cial World  said  in  an  AprU  1,  1981,  ar- 
ticle about  the  risks  of  MMF's:  "And 
perhaps— the  fund  manager— hais  to 
lower  his  quality  standards  as  well. 
After  all,  the  supply  of  money  market 
Instruments  is  not  growing  as  fast  as 
the  assets  of  money  market  mutual 
fimds."  I  would  like  to  paraphrase  a 
leading  economist  who  said  that  we  all 
catch  up  on  inflation  by  taking  it  out 
of  someone  else'.s  hide.  The  next  time 
we  complain  about  high  interest  rates 
on  loans,  credit  cards  or  any  other  fi- 
nancing, it  is  important  to  remember 
that  we  cannot  have  high  yields  with- 
out high  costs  for  borrowing,  too. 

I  have  devoted  a  substantial  amount 
of  my  time  to  this  issue  and  I  strongly 
t>elieve  that  we  first  must  reduce  infla- 
tion which  in  itself  will  lead  to  more 
equitable  competition  between  money 
market  funds  and  depository  institu- 
tions. The  various  policy  issues  I  men- 
tioned should  be  weighed,  for  exam- 
ple, if  savings  are  needed  for  housing, 
should  tax  incentives  be  increased  for 
certain  types  of  savings  accounts.  Also. 
I  suggest  that  the  distinctions  between 
investment  vehicles  and  depository  in- 
stitution authorities  are  clearly  delin- 
eated and  should  be  enforced;  the  SEC 
should  monitor  more  closely  the  suit- 
ability of  MMF's  for  certain  classes  of 
investors:  the  sales  promotions  of  the 
MMF's  should  emphasize  the  nonbank 
nature  of  these  investments:  and. 
more  attention  should  be  given  by  the 
SEC  and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
type,  quality,  and  amount  of  invest- 
ments made  by  the  MMF's. 

Personally  I  prefer  investments  that 
benefit  our  society  and  our  economy, 
but  I  appreciate  the  appeal  of  the 
money  market  funds.  The  solution  I 
advocate  is  the  best  of  all  worlds:  less 
inflation,  a  strong  economy,  equitable 
competition  for  savings.  I  shall  contin- 
ue working  with  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress, the  various  regulators,  and  the 
industry  people  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
that  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
parties.9 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP  NEW  MKXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21.  1981 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  discuss 
social  security  coverage. 

Let  me  first  say  that  unless  some 
changes  are  made.  I  am  aware  that  the 
social  security  program  will  go  broke 
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in  1982.  The  social  security  retirement 
and  survivor's  trust  fund  will  become 
imable  to  pay  benefits  sometime  in 
mid- 1982.  Even  if  the  assets  of  the  dis- 
ability fund  were  added  in,  the  two 
funds  together  would  still  be  insuffi- 
cient late  in  1982. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  reduce 
the  amount  of  benefits  that  someone 
now  on  social  security  is  receiving.  I 
also  believe  that  an  abrupt  change  for 
individuals  close  to  eligibility  would  be 
unfair.  I  think  that  whatever  changes 
are  made  should  be  gradual  and 
phased  in  over  several  years. 

For  example,  under  current  law.  an 
individual  can  retire  at  age  62  and  take 
a  benefit  reduction  that  would  provide 
80  percent  of  the  amount  that  individ- 
ual would  receive  if  he  or  she  would 
retire  at  age  65.  Rather  than  dropping 
the  early  retirement  rate  down  to  55 
percent  of  that  amount  effective  im- 
mediately. I  would  phase  in  over  sever- 
al years  a  smaller  reduction.  Doing  it 
this  way.  people  who  have  counted  on 
early  retirement  in  the  near  future 
with  80  percent  benefits  would  not  be 
affected,  and  people  who  would  be  af- 
fected would  have  time  to  plan  for  the 
change.  Conversely,  if  someone 
wanted  to  wait  longer  to  retire,  that 
person  should  receive  increased  bene- 
fits. 

These  are  just  a  couple  of  ideas,  and 
I  really  am  not  sure  how  they  would 
work  out.  but  I  can  guarantee  this 
much.  I  used  to  be  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  I  look  at  social  security 
as  being  similar  to  an  insurance  policy 
that  has  been  purchased.  The  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  honor  its 
commitment,  and  I  am  committed  to 
that  obligation. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks 
information  on  the  administration's 
social  security  proposals.  It  is,  of 
course,  impassible  to  predict  what  will 
be  in  the  final  bill,  but  I  am  sure  that 
these  proposals,  together  with  those 
included  in  the  bill  contemplated  by 
Chairman  Pickle  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  new  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

Phovisioj«s  of  the  Social  SBCDRiry 
Proposal 

i.  changes  to  encourage  work  between  62- 

65 

Change  benefit  computation  point  from  age 
62  to  65 

The  benefit  formula  treats  early  retire- 
ment the  same  as  waiting  until  age  65.  After 
65,  there  is  an  annual  incentive  to  continue 
working.  Early  retirees  at  62  get  80%  of 
what  they  would  get  at  65. 

Proposal  would  discourage  early  retire- 
ment by  assigning  zero  value  to  the  age  62- 
64  period,  thus  reducing  benefits  in  such 
cases  while  rewarding  those  who  elect  to 
work  until  age  65.  This  returns  the  program 
to  the  formula  used  before  the  age  of  retire- 
ment for  women  was  lowered  to  62  in  1956. 
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Reduce  benefits  for  early  retirement 

Workers  electing  early  retirement  at  62 
now  receive  benefits  equal  to  80  percent  of 
what  they  would  receive  if  they  delayed  re- 
tirement to  age  65. 

Proposal  would  reduce  early  retirement 
benefits  to  55  percent  of  the  maximum, 
thus  strongly  encouraging  workers  to 
remain  In  the  work  force  until  age  65. 


II. 


CHANGE  TO  REDUCE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
"WINDFALL"  BENEFITS 


Eliminate  "vnndfall" benefxtifor  non- 
covered  employmeni 

The  benefit  formula  now  makes  it  possible 
for  a  person,  such  as  a  retired  Federal  em- 
ployee, who  enters  Social  Security-covered 
employment  for  only  a  few  years  to  receive 
disproportionately  high  benefits,  in  some 
cases  exceeding  those  paid  to  low-wage  earn- 
ers who  have  siient  a  lifetime  in  covered  em- 
ployment. 

Proposal  would  have  formula  take  pension 
resources  from  non-covered  employment 
into  account  in  such  cases,  thus  sharply  low- 
ering the  Social  Security  benefit  in  such 
cases. 

III.  CHANGES  TO  RELATE  DISABILITT  INSURANCE 
CLOSER  TO  WORK  HISTORY  AND  MEDICAL  CON- 
DITION 

Require  "medical  only"  determination  of 
disability 

Workers  can  now  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  on  combinations  of  medical  and 
non-medical  factors,  such  as  age,  education 
and  work  experience.  More  than  one-third 
of  disability  cases  age  60  to  65  involve  non- 
medical factors. 

Proposal  would  limit  qualification  to 
medical  factors  alone,  thus  restoring  pro- 
gram to  original  purposes. 

Increase  waiting  period  to  6  mxtnths 

Under  a  1972  liberalization  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  waiting  period  for  disability  bene- 
fits was  reduced  from  six  to  five  months  on 
the  assumption  that  ample  funds  would  be 
available. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  six-month 
waiting  period  previously  in  law.  This  con- 
forms to  the  terms  of  most  private  disability 
insurance  programs. 

Require  prognosis  of  24plus  months  of 
disability 

Workers  now  seeking  disability  benefits 
must  show  only  that  disability  claimed  wUl 
exceed  12  months  or  wUl  result  in  death. 
The  12-month  test,  enacted  in  1965,  re- 
placed a  test  of  "long-continued  and  indefi- 
nite duration"  in  prior  law. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  original  intent 
of  the  law.  requiring  that  the  prognosis  of 
disability  be  of  long  duration,  at  least  24 
months,  a  more  reasonable  definition  of  dis- 
ability. 

Increase  requirement  for  insured  status  to 
30  quarters 

Workers  may  now  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  even  if  they  have  tjeen  in  the  work 
force  only  20  out  of  the  past  40  quarters. 
Therefore  a  person  could  be  out  of  covered 
employment  for  5  years  and  still  qualify. 

Proposal  would  set  the  minimum  at  30  out 
of  the  past  40  quarters,  thus  more  closely 
tying  l)enefits  to  the  principle  that  they  are 
replacement  for  wages  recently  lost. 
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rv.  CHANCES  TO  SEDUCE  WELFARE  ELEMENTS 

Eliminate  childen  '$  benefits  in  early- 
retirement  cases 

Children  under  18  or  under  22  if  in  school 
are  now  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
a  retired  parent's  wage  record.  Thus  a  re- 
tiree with  a  child  receives  a  dependent's 
benefit,  whereas  a  retiree  with  no  children 
gets  only  his  own  benefit. 

Proposal  would  end  this  inequity  in  early- 
retirement  cases  and  thus  encourage  the 
worker  to  continue  work  until  65. 

Extend  disability  maximum  family  benefit 
to  retirement  and  survivors  cases 

Benefits  for  families  of  retired  and  de- 
ceased workers  can  now  actually  exceed 
that  worker's  net  take-home  pay. 

Proposal  would  extend  the  maximum  limi- 
tation on  t>enefits  to  families  in  disability 
cases  enacted  in  1980  to  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor cases.  This  would  return  the  program 
closer  to  its  original  purpose  as  a  "floor"  of 
protection. 

v.  OTHER  AMENDMENTS  FOR  SHORT-TERM 

Increase  bend  poinU  by  50  percent  instead 
of  100  percent  of  wage  increases  for  1982-87 
In  1977,  the  "bend  points"  (dollar 
amounts  referred  to  in  the  weighted  benefit 
formula)  were  made  subject  to  automatic 
wage  indexing.  This  change  was  adopted  in 
legislation  intended  in  part  to  offset  the 
cost  impact  of  earlier  legislation  and  the 
faulty  benefit  computation  procedure 
adopted  in  the  1972  amendments.  However, 
benefit  levels  today  remain  disproportion- 
ately high  (by  about  10  percent)  compared 
with  the  pre-1972  levels. 

Proposal  would  restore  the  traditional  rel- 
ative benefit  levels  for  future  beneficiaries 
by  increasing  the  "bend  points"  by  50%  (in- 
stead of  100%)  of  increases  in  average  wage 
earnings  for  the  years  1982-87.  after  which 
the  100%  factor  would  be  restored  to  the 
formula. 

Move  date  for  automatic  tienefit  increases 
from  June  to  September  and  use  12-month 
CPI  average 

Under  the  1972  amendments  (as  modified 
in  1974),  annual  Social  Security  benefit  in- 
creases have  been  automatic  each  June 
(payable  beginning  in  July).  The  increase  is 
based  on  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  as  measured  between  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  calendar  year  and  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
provision  which  can  unduly  inflate  or  de- 
flate the  increase,  depending  on  economic 
(»nditions  in  those  quarters. 

Proposal  would  correct  the  anomaly  of 
having  benefit  increases  initiated  on  the 
pre- 1976  Federal  Fiscal  Year  basis  and 
change  the  CPI  computation  to  cover  a  full 
year  (July-June)  period,  thus  making  the 
measurement  a  more  accurate  reflection  of 
economic  trends  and  measuring  living  costs 
in  a  period  ending  closer  to  the  initiation  of 
benefit  increases. 

VI.  CHANCE  IN  COVERAGE 

Extend  coverage  to  first  six  months  of  sick 
pay 

Most  sick  pay  is  not  taxed  due  to  complex 
exclusion  which  forces  employers  to  track 
sick  pay  on  daily,  even  hourly  basis,  and 
leads  some  to  unwittingly  break  the  law. 

Proposal  would  extend  tax  to  all  sick  pay 
during  first  six  months  of  an  employee's  ill- 
ness. This  would  eliminate  the  administra- 
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Uve  burden  and  would  tre«t  sick  pay  in  the 
same  way  as  vacation  pay. 

VU.  PHASB  OOT  UmUDOlfT  lAUnilCS  TBT  BT 

Its* 

Under  current  law,  1981  Social  Security 
benefits  payable  to  persons  age  ft5  through 
71  are  reduced  by  $1  (or  each  $3  of  annual 
earnings  in  excess  of  15,500,  a  level  which 
rises  each  year  in  relation  to  average  wage 
earnings.  However,  benefits  are  not  reduced 
for  those  aged  73  and  over  (70  and  over  be- 
ginning in  1983). 

Proposal  would  phase  out  the  retirement 
test  over  a  three-year  period,  permitting 
$10,000  in  earnings  in  1983.  (15,000  in  1984. 
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$30,000    in    1985    and    unlimited    earnings 
thereafter. 

VIII.  RKDUCS  LONO-RANGX  SOCIAL  SBCURITT 
TAXKS 

Asstmiing  enactment  of  these  proposals, 
and  those  introduced  in  the  Administra- 
tion's Budget  proposals,  it  wUl  be  possible  to 
lessen  the  Social  Security  tax  increase  now 
scheduled  for  1985  and  to  actually  decrease 
Social  Security  taxes  below  the  current  level 
in  1990.  (See  chart  below).  Note  that  while 
an  increase  will  again  become  necessary  in 
3030  due  to  the  aging  of  the  population,  the 
rate  wUl  sUU  be  lower  than  the  1990-and- 
after  rate  scheduled  under  current  law. 
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Attumptiona 

(1)  Worker  entered  covered  emplojrment 
in  1956  and  worked  steadily  thereafter. 

(2)  Future  earnings  (for  retirement  in  Jan- 
uary 1987)  follow  trend  under  intermediate 
assumptions  in  1980  trustees  report.* 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  21,  19S1 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  is  in 
serious  jeopardy  of  being  eliminated 
by  this  administration.  As  the  House 
and  Senate  prepare  for  conference  on 
the  1981  rescission  request,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  consequences  of  these  ac- 
tions be  fully  understood. 

An  article  has  (»me  to  my  attention 
about  the  proposed  cuts  which  will 
appear  in  the  July  issue  of  National 
Parks,  a  publication  of  the  National 
Parks  &  Conservation  Association.  It 
is  written  by  Meg  Maguire.  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Service 
which  Secretary  Watt  will  formally 
abolish  on  May  31. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  important  subject. 

Rtnnt IMC  oa  Enrrv:  Tm  Lahb  and  Water 

Conservation  Pond  at  Zero 

(By  Meg  Maguire) 

Zero.  That  is  the  figure  the  Administra- 
tion has  recommended  to  Congress  for  state 
and  local  projects  funding  by  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Urban 
Park    and    Recreation    Recovery    Program 
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(UPARR)  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  also  proposing  to  rescind  most  of 
the  remaining  fiscal  year  1981  funds  as  well. 

On  the  federal  side,  the  Administration 
has  placed  a  moratorium  on  land  acquisi- 
tions for  the  National  Park  System  and  re- 
quested an  amendment  to  allow  the  Fund  to 
be  used  for  maintenance  work  on  federal 

This  stunning  and  unexpected  departure 
from  a  sixteen-year  history  of  growing  fund- 
ing for  recreation  land  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  renovation  represents  a  dollar 
loss  to  state  and  local  governments  in  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  of  $440  million— $330 
million  for  LWCP  and  $110  for  tTPARR. 

The  Administration  has  not  claimed  that 
America's  demand  for  public  recreation  op- 
portunities has  been  met.  Nor  has  the  Ad- 
ministration presented  an  alternative  ap- 
proach: the  vague  "block  grants"  now  being 
sold  as  substitutes  for  dismantled  individual 
programs  do  not  include  recreation.  Nor  is  it 
clear  what  realistic  role  the  private  sector  is 
expected  to  play  in  the  absence  of  all  feder- 
al interest  or  support.  Given  this  dramatic 
policy  shift,  one  looks  for  some  analysis  of 
the  impacts,  some  justification  for  repealing 
federal  statutes,  some  presentation  of  alter- 
natives. No,  zero  on  that  score  too. 

the  rescission  and  state  needs 

The  most  serious  impacts  of  the  proposed 
rescission  for  1981  will  fall  on  sUtes  that 
had  not  spent  or  obligated  their  share  of 
the  funds  before  the  freeze  on  February  20, 
1981.  Of  the  $228,745,000  on  the  sUte  side 
of  the  LWCP.  only  about  $73,305,000  had 
been  obligated.  Twelve  states  (Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Vermont)  and  all  the  territories  had  ob- 
ligated no  funds  at  all:  twenty-three  had  ob- 
ligated less  than  half  of  their  apportion- 
ment: and  only  sixteen  had  obligated  more 
than  half.  The  sUtes  could  lose  all  unobli- 
gated funds.  One  state  official  from  Michi- 
gan said.  "The  LWCP  used  to  be  a  reliable 
source  of  funds.  Now  it  is  highly  unstable. 
The  concept  of  using  the  Fund  as  seed 
money  to  spur  local  initiative  is  a  good  one, 
but  it  can't  be  effective  if  it  is  unpredict- 
able." As  of  this  writing,  moves  were  being 
made  in  Congress  to  restore  some  funding 
so  that  each  state  would  receive  at  least  a 
small  amount  to  cover  some  administrative 
expenses. 

A  February  1981  survey  developed  by  the 
National  Park  and  Recreation  Association 
found  that  estimates  for  local  and  state  rec- 
reation and  park  capital  improvements  for 
five  years  came  to  more  than  $11.5  billion. 
Of  this  total  amount,  about  one-third  or 
$4.1  billion  was  anticipated  from  federal 
sources,  principally  the  LWCP  and  UPARR. 
Although  these  figures  appear  to  be  high, 
together  the  two  grants  programs  (LWCP 
and  UPARR)  might  have  yielded  $3,325  bil- 
lion over  five  years  for  a  variety  of  state  and 
local  park  needs.  Because  the  Administra- 
tion is  proposing  no  funding  in  either  ac- 
count, the  actual  federal  contribution  will 
probably  be  zero. 

Because  no  one  has  assembled  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  effect  of  the  cuts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  provide  a  thorough  view  of  the 
national  impact. 

Phone  interviews  with  officials  in  six 
states— California,  Washington.  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
supplement  existing  written  information 
about  the  impact  of  the  cuts  on  planning, 
acquisition,  development,  and  relations  with 
the  private  sector.  These  interviews  clearly 
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show  the  extent  of  the  irretrievable  oppor- 
tunities that  will  be  lost. 

PLAMHINC 

To  receive  LWCP  a  state  must  prepare  a 
comprehensive  outdoor  recreation  plan 
(SCORP)  that  surveys  attitudes,  prefer- 
ences, behavior,  and  competing  demands. 
Although  the  SCORPs  have  come  under 
sharp  attack,  most  recently  in  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report,  they  have  improved 
substantially  in  recent  years.  Often  they  are 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  introducing  new  ideas 
and  approaches  that  might  otherwise  be  po- 
litically unacceptable.  Recent  changes  in 
the  guidelines  have  encouraged  states  to  use 
their  planning  funds  to  develop  action-ori- 
ented plans  emphasizing  public  participa- 
tion. The  guidelines  also  permit  for  the  first 
time  special  land  use  studies  to  identify  and 
plan  for  the  use  of  important  natural  and 
recreation  areas  including  river  corridors 
and  trails,  islands  and  beaches  and  other 
complex  landscapes.  Additional  planning 
emphases  during  the  last  Administration  in- 
cluded urban  recreation,  urban  waterfront 
revitalization,  access  for  the  handicapped, 
and  natural  area  preservation. 

Most  states  have  used  the  LWCP  to  sup- 
port some  or  all  of  their  recreation  planning 
staffs.  A  recent  survey  of  the  states  by  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Serv- 
ice indicated  that  eleven  would  maintain  a 
high  level  of  planning  in  spite  of  the  cut: 
sixteen  would  greatly  reduce  their  current 
planning  effort:  twenty-four  would  drasti- 
cally curtail  or  abolish  efforts:  and  four 
were  unable  to  assess  the  probable  impact. 
The  six  states  interviewed  all  reported  some 
adverse  consequences.  Pennsylvania  antici- 
pates losing  five  planners:  abandoning  pre- 
liminary work  on  a  statewide  network  of 
urban  cultural  parks:  and  halting  the  state's 
involvement  in  a  comprehensive  natural  di- 
versity survey  for  all  public  and  private 
lands.  Michigan  will  curtail  or  end  special 
studies  on  the  potential  of  tourism  to  help 
diversify  that  state's  economy,  and  manage- 
ment studies  for  snowmobiles  and  off-road 
vehicles. 

The  impact  on  local  planning  will  also  be 
severe.  In  states  such  as  Michigan,  which  re- 
quire local  governments  to  maintain  a  plan 
to  be  eligible  for  state  and  federal  financial 
assistance,  the  message  is  clear,  if  we're  not 
doing  it,  we  can't  make  you  do  it.  Most 
states  interviewed  said  they  would  fall  back 
to  the  minima]  state  requirement  of  devel- 
oping state  park  master  plans.  "The  atti- 
tude and  philosophy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment trickles  straight  down  to  the  state  and 
local  governments.  And  we  are  already 
seeing  an  alarming  tendency  to  save  money 
by  abolishing  plaiming,"  said  one  official. 

Perhaps  the  worst  consequence  of  shrink- 
ing the  institutional  capacity  to  think, 
study,  survey  and  strategize— that  is,  to 
plan— is  that  lost  opportunities  are  never 
identified.  Who  will  miss  a  statewide  urban 
cultural  park  system  if  it  is  never  conceived? 
And  who  will  remember  that  once  there 
were  clear,  unobstructed  views  of  some 
lovely  stream  that  have  now  been  obscured 
by  development. 

ACQOisrrioN  and  development 

Most  difficult  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ment is  the  loss  of  funding  to  carry  out 
projects  that  have  resulted  from  years  of 
planning.  The  LWCP  has  been  an  important 
catalyst  for  acquiring,  developing,  and  rede- 
veloping outdoor  recreation  facilities.  Cor- 
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porations  and  individuals  have  found  it  at- 
tractive to  donate  land  for  public  use  when 
the  LWCP  provides  development  money  as 
a  match  to  their  gift.  Because  most  LWCP 
dollars  received  by  the  states  are  for  acquisi- 
tion and  development  projects,  the  cutback 
will  result  in  a  substantial  number  of  abort- 
ed efforts: 

Washington  SUte,  for  example,  has 
scheduled  one  and  one-half  miles  of  choice 
property  on  the  Green  River  in  the  Seattle- 
King  County  area  for  purchase.  This  land  is 
threatened  by  private  development  but 
without  the  LWCP  to  match  sUte  funds.  It 
may  not  be  purchased  at  all. 

Pennsylvania  reports  a  number  of  land 
purchases  that  will  be  impossible:  the  new 
Swatara  Gap  SUte  Park;  AUegheny  River 
property  in  Pittburgh  that  was  to  have 
stimulated  neighborhood  and  economic  de- 
velopment; and  various  game  lands  and  park 
inholdings. 

South  Carolina  will  be  unable  to  complete 
ite  plans  on  the  Charleston  and  Columbia 
riverfront*.  Both  projects  were  anticipated 
to  have  a  substantial  positive  impact  on  the 
local  economies. 

THE  NEXT  4  TEARS 

The  Administration's  attitude  toward 
park  and  open  space  is  not  yet  clear.  By  em- 
phasizing renovation  and  maintenance  of 
national  parks.  Secretary  Watt  has  focused 
attention  on  a  serious  problem.  But  there 
have  been  no  signs  that  anyone  in  the  Ad- 
ministration understands  either  the  history 
of  accomplishments  of  the  LWCP  or  the 
substantial  agenda  that  remains. 

An  unproven  tenet  of  Reagan's  ectHiomic 
plan  is  that  as  the  economy  becomes  health- 
ier the  private  sector  will  donate  substan- 
tially more  services  and  dollars  to  help  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  public  dol- 
lars. One  can  predict  that  there  wUl  contin- 
ue to  be  land  and  occasionally  services  do- 
nated to  local  and  sUte  agencies.  But  will 
the  land  be  where  it  is  needed  most?  Will  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  development  or  main- 
tenance endowment?  Or  will  the  public  end 
up  subsidizing  business  and  wealthy  individ- 
uals through  taxes  foregone  on  donated 
property  which  may  only  be  a  drain  aa  local 
agencies  to  manage? 

"Working  more  with  the  private  sector 
will  be  tough."  said  Rob  Blackmore  of  Vir- 
ginia, former  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Outdoor  Recreation  Liai- 
son Officers.  "Everyone  is  hitting  the  foun- 
dations and  corporations  from  all  auigles — 
the  educators,  the  artists,  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly  and  the  poor.  We  have  worked  a 
lot  in  the  past  with  these  sources  and  have 
benefitted  from  sustantial  private  gifts.  But 
these  were  not  a  substitute  for  what  we  did 
as  a  public  agency.  It  was  precisely  because 
the  Feds  and  the  sUte  were  leading  the 
way,  because  we  had  a  plan  and  a  frame- 
work for  action,  that  the  private  sector 
wanted  to  get  involved.  Right  now  we're  in- 
forming a  large  well-intentioned  clothing 
manufacturer  that  has  several  plants  in  the 
sUte  that  we  can't  deliver  on  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  capital  to  match  their  in- 
vestment in  a  number  of  community  recrea- 
tion facilities.  I  expect  the  whole  deal  will 
collapse." 

FUNDING  THE  AGENDA 

All  of  US— and  future  generations  as  well- 
will  be  worse  off  if  we  fail  to  preserve  this 
country's  special  places  for  public  enjoy- 
ment. The  question  is  not  if  we  can  or  will 
do  it,  but  how  we  will  do  it. 
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The  acenda  for  the  next  four  years  re- 
quires at  least  two  simultaneous  activities 
on  funding:  first,  restoring  present  cuts  in 
the  two  programs  already  In  place— LWCF 
and  UPARR;  and  second,  fashioning  more 
flexible  funding  tools  for  the  future.  New 
appropriations  might  include  a  conservation 
and  restoration  blocic  grant:  a  trust  fund 
from  Outer-Continental  Shelf  revenues  to 
back  state  and  local  bond  issues:  or  a  revolv- 
ing loan  fund  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment projects  likely  to  generate  income 
from  tourism  or  other  economic  deveiop- 
menL  Successful  bond  issues  must  be  ana- 
lysed to  determine  how  they  were  packaged 
and  sold  and  efforts  made  to  get  them 
passed  in  other  states. 

A  serious  handicap  in  making  the  case  for 
future  funding  is  that  there  is  no  on-going, 
updated  list  of  what  needs  to  be  done  na- 
tionwide: projects  to  be  planned:  land  to  be 
purchased:  parks  to  be  restored.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  site  specific  information  it  is 
difficult  to  communicate  to  decisionmakers 
that  Irretrievable  opportunities  are  being 
forever  lost.  Further,  measuring  our  prog- 
ress in  meeting  critical  needs  is  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  LWCF  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
America  doing  something  right  and  doing  it 
well.  State  and  local  governments  are  press- 
ing well  defined  needs  for  land  acquisition 
and  development.  Now,  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  reverse  the  searing  consequences  of  the 
Administration's  zeros. 

Funding  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund  was  established  in  1964  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission. The  ORRRC  Report  concluded 
that  because  the  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  varied  greatly  from  state  to  state, 
the  federal  government's  most  appropriate 
role  was  to  stimulate  planning,  acquisition, 
and  development  through  seed  money  to 
the  state  and  local  governments. 

Revenues  for  LWCF  are  derived  from  the 
sale  of  federal  surplus  real  property,  the 
proceeds  from  the  motorboat  fuel  tax,  and 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS)  mineral 
leasing  revenues.  The  LWCF  reinvests  OCS 
revenues  (which  account  for  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  LWCF  authorization)  in 
[>ark  lands  for  the  future. 

The  current  authorized  level  of  funding 
for  LWCF  is  (900  million  through  1989.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized in  any  given  year  are  distributed  to 
state  and  local  governments;  the  law  re- 
quires that  not  less  than  40  percent  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  federal  lands  for  parks, 
river  access,  trails,  recreation  areas,  and  en- 
dangered species  habitat.  A  50-percent 
match  is  required  for  all  Fund  projects  from 
state  and  local  governments.  Some  other 
sources  of  federal  funds  such  as  a  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  may  be  used  as 
part  of  the  match. 

Accomplishments  of  the  LWCF  at  the 
state  and  local  levels  have  been  impressive 
by  any  standard.  Since  1965  t2.5  billion 
have  gone  to  the  states  for  planning,  acquir- 
ing, and  developing  more  than  27,000  parks 
and  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  14.000 
communities. 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  has  been  the  planning,  grants, 
and  technical  assistance  organization  ad- ' 
ministering  the  LWCF  as  well  as  the  Urba.i 
Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  Program  and 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund.  Through  its 
eight  regional  offices,  it  worked  very  closely 
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with  state  and  local  governments,  national 
conservation  organizations,  and  community 
groups.  On  May  31,  1981  the  agency  was  for- 
mally abolished.  Some  of  the  programs  in- 
cluding the  LWCF  have  been  transferred  to 
the  National  Park  Service.* 
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FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS: 
UNESCO 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASMINGTOM 
IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1981 

•  Mr,  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Educational  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  has  been 
considering  for  several  years  a  state- 
ment of  principle  for  freedom  of  the 
press  throughout  the  world. 

However,  the  UNESCO-proposed 
"New  World  Information  Order"  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  represent  a 
setback  for  a  free  and  independent 
press  as  we  know  it  in  the  United 
States.  This  freedom  is  integral  to 
human  rights  worldwide. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists. Sigma  Delta  Chi,  has  prepared  an 
incisive  report  on  the  UNESCO  pro- 
posal which  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Report  akd  Rbcoiimcndatiohs  on  the 
UNESCO  Proposal  por  a  New  Woru>  Iw- 
PORMATION  Order 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  DelU  Chi  ( "the  Society")  wishes  to 
add  its  voice  to  the  ongoing  international 
debate  over  the  proposals  for  a  New  World 
Information  Order  (  "NWIO")  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations' 
educational  and  cultural  entity,  UNESCO. 
This  statement  addresses  several  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  NWIO,  in  particular 
those  that  may  undermine  the  operations  of 
a  free  press  or  implicitly  denigrate  its  value 
to  the  peoples  of  developed  and  developing 
nations  alike. 

The  Society  is  a  voluntary,  not-for-profit 
organization  of  25,000  members  represent- 
ing every  branch  and  rank  of  print  and 
broadcast  journalism. 

The  NWIO  proposals  include  much  that 
the  Society  finds  consistent  with  its  own 
goals.  The  MacBride  Commission  report  as- 
serts as  its  premise  a  commitment  to  a  free 
press.  The  report  calls  for  free  access  for  re- 
porters "to  the  entire  spectrum  of  opinion" 
in  any  nation.  It  states  that  "freedom  of  in- 
formation, more  specifically  the  right  to 
seek,  receive  and  impart  information,  is  a 
basic  fundamental  human  right,  indeed  a 
prerequisite  for  many  others."  However,  the 
recommendations  were  not  in  all  details 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  MacBride  Commission  report,  and  in 
those  cases,  the  Society  takes  exception  to 
the  UNESCO  recommendations. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  instances 
throughout  the  MacBride  Commission 
report  and  the  UNESCO  recommendations 
in  which  proposals  are  made  that  may  well 
be  intended  to  protect  journalists  and  their 
ability  to  disseminate  news.  However,  the 
implementation  of  many  of  these  propasaN 


presents  numerous  opportunities  for  abuse, 
with  the  likely  result  that  free  and  fair  re- 
porting will  be  suppressed.  There  Is  evi- 
dence, too.  in  the  NWIO  proposals,  of  a  seri- 
ous misunderstanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  news  media  and  government. 

II.  THE  VALUE  OP  A  PRKI  PRESS 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  long  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  overall  system  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression In  the  United  States  and  in  many 
other  countries  characterized  by  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  A  free  press  has 
value  not  just  to  democratic  nations,  but  to 
all  countries,  for  only  through  a  free  press 
can  citizens  examine,  judge,  and  internalize 
the  many  ideas  and  principles  that  will 
enable  them  to  support  those  who  would 
govern  them. 

There  is  support  for  the  idea  of  a  free 
press  throughout  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal thought.  Evidence  of  the  value  placed  on 
a  free  press  or  on  free  speech— the  precur- 
sor to  a  free  press — can  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  many  civilizations  throughout  histo- 
ry. These  threads  can  be  discerned  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  thought: 

"Be  a  craftsman  in  speech  that  thou 
mayest  be  strong,  for  the  strength  of  one  is 
the  tongue,  and  speech  is  mightier  than  all 
fighting."—  Maxims  of  PUhhotep  (c.  3400 
B.C.), 

And  in  Chinese  philosophy: 
"When  the  people  of  the  world  all  know 

beauty  as  beauty, 
"There  arises  the  recognition  of  ugliness. 
"When  they  all  know  the  good  as  good. 
"There  arises  the  recognition  of  evil."— 2 
The  Way   of  Lao  Tzu  (6th  century 
B.C.) 

There  is  much  support  in  early  Greek  lit- 
erature for  the  notion  that  freedom  of 
speech  has  value: 

"Not  mine  the  skill— far  from  me  be  the 
quest— to  say  wherein  thou  speakest  not 
aright:  and  yet  another  man,  too,  might 
have  some  useful  thought.  "—Sophocles,  An- 
tigone (Haemon  speaking  to  his  father. 
Creon),  (c.  442  B.C.). 

Herodotus  wrote: 

"Attabanus  •  •  *  was  bold  to  speak:  O 
King'"  he  said.  ""  "it  is  impossible,  if  no  more 
than  one  opinion  is  uttered,  to  make  choice 
of  the  best:  a  man  is  forced  then  to  follow 
whatever  advice  may  have  been  given  him; 
but  if  opposite  speeches  are  delivered,  then 
choice  can  t>e  exercised.  In  like  manner  pure 
gold  is  not  recognized  by  itself:  but  when  we 
test  it  along  with  baser  ore,  we  perceive 
which  is  the  better."  "—Herodotus,  7  "His- 
tories:"" Polynmia,  Ch.  10.  Sec.  1  (5th  cen- 
tury B.C.). 

The  Koran,  in  its  statement  of  tolerance 
for  more  than  one  religion,  suggests  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  underlying  a  free 
press: 

""O  unbelievers,  I  will  not  worship  that 
which  ye  worship:  nor  will  ye  worship  that 
which  I  worship  •  •  •  Ye  have  your  reli- 
gion, and  I  my  leligion.""— The  Koran,  Ch. 
109  (A.D.  c.  610-632). 

Philosophers  of  modem  times  have  con- 
tinued to  write  of  the  value  of  a  free  press: 

""Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  he 
thinks  reasonable,  and  combat  him  only 
with  the  weapon  of  reason." 

It  is  true  of  course,  that  there  are  costs  as- 
sociated with  a  free  press: 

""In  this  question,  therefore,  there  is  no 
medium  between  servitude  and  license;  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  benefits  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ensures,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  evils  it  cre- 
ates." 

2  A.  de  Tooqueville.  "Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica' (P.  Bradley  ed.  1945)  (1st  ed.  Paris 
183S).  However,  the  response  to  these  costs 
should  not  be  repression  or  regulation  of 
the  press. 

"There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils 
which  newly  acquired  freedom  produces, 
and  that  is  more  freedom." 

T.  Macauley.  "Essay  on  Milton"  (1835). 

The  American  experiment  with  democra- 
cy may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  na- 
tions. The  United  States  has  survived  a  rev- 
olution, a  civil  war,  and  numerous  other  up- 
heavals, and  has  continued  to  flourish.  A 
free  press  has  made  the  United  States 
stronger  by  allowing  all  groups  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  desires  and  to  allow  all 
others  to  respond. 

"Every  man  has  a  right  to  utter  what  he 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a 
right  to  knock  him  down  for  it." 

Boswell.  "life  of  Dr.  Johnson"  (Everyman 
ed.  1791).  There  is  no  reason  that  this  expe- 
rience should  remain  unique  to  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations.  Nations 
throughout  the  world  should  not  fear  the 
debates  that  may  take  place  in  a  free  press, 
but  should  welcome  the  potential  of  such 
debate  to  strengthen  and  contribute  to  sta- 
bility throughout  the  world. 

III.  AREAS  OP  CONCERN 

The  three  major  categories  in  the  NWIO 
proposals  of  special  concern  to  the  Society 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Proposals  to  regulate  journalists; 

2.  Proposals  to  equalize  in  some  way  the 
quantity  of  reporting  about  various  nations; 

3.  Presumptions  which  misapprehend  the 
nature  of  the  proper  relationship  between 
government  and  the  media. 

A.  Licensing  of  Journalists:  The  Society  is 
opposed  to  any  proposal— direct  or  indi- 
rect—to license  journalists.  Although  the 
Society  appreciates  the  expressed  concern 
for  the  safety  of  journalists,  we  oppose  ef- 
forts to  protect  them  through  an  accredita- 
tion or  licensing  process,  either  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO  or  under  the  auspices 
of  individual  governments  or  groups  of  gov- 
ernments. 

Licensing  caii  lead  to  censorship  and  cur- 
tailment of  journalists'  freedom  through 
any  of  a  number  of  abuses  of  the  licensing 
system.  For  example,  such  a  system  might 
be  used  to  deny  some  or  all  journalists 
access  to  a  specific  country  or  region 
through  confiscation  of  licenses.  The  effect 
would  be  to  silence  journalists  whose  report- 
ing causes  discomfort  to  certain  govern- 
ments. The  Society  notes  that  the  MacBride 
Commission  report  opposes  the  licensing  of 
journalists,  subsequent  discussion  at 
UNESCO  conferences  notwithstanding. 

B.  Efforts  to  tie  press  freedom  to  journal- 
ists' responsibilities:  The  stated  basis  of  the 
NWIO  proposals  is  "the  freedom  of  journal- 
ists and  all  professionals  in  the  communica- 
tions media,  a  freedom  inseparable  from  re- 
sponsibility." The  Society  opposes  efforts  to 
establish  standards  of  ""international  press 
responsibility'"  to  determine  whether'jour- 
nalists,  individually  or  collectively,  are 
worthy  of  access  to  a  nation,  of  freedom  of 
movement  within  that  nation,  and  of  the 
right  to  report  the  news. 

The  Society  maintaind  that  ""responsibili- 
ty"" cannot  be  mandated  externally  but 
must  remain  with  the  individual.  Journal- 
ists who  are  not  responsible  rapidly  lose 
credibility  and.  as  a  result,  their  livelihood. 
We  recommend  that  media  organizations 
promote     high     professional     and    ethical 
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standards.  For  example,  the  Society  has  vol- 
untarily adopted  a  code  of  ethics.  The  Mac- 
Bride Commission  report  recognizes,  con- 
sistent with  the  positions  of  many  media  or- 
ganizations, that  codes  of  ethics  are  valua- 
ble only  when  adopted  voluntarily.  Allowing 
governments  or  UNESCO  to  define  and 
mandate  the  scope  of  "responsibility"  in 
journalism  can  only  damage  a  free  press. 

C.  Special  training  for  Journalists:  The 
NWIO  proposals  suggest  examination  of 
"how  UNESCO  could  help  professional 
journalists  to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  cultures  and  of  the  economic,  political 
and  social  realities  of  different  member 
states,  for  instance  by  holding  seminars  for 
journalists  on  the  cultures,  societies  and  his- 
tory of  these  countries." 

As  an  organization  rooted  in  promoting 
professionalism,  the  Society  fully  endorses 
the  concept  of  continuing  education  for 
journalists  to  help  them  report  on  an  in- 
creasingly complex  world.  However,  the 
UNESCO  proposal  raises  important  ques- 
tions relative  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
posal. For  example,  a  nation  could  use  this 
"credentialing"  system  to  deny  journalists 
access  of  freedom  of  movement  until  they 
have  completed  ""training  programs""  of  a 
particular  nature.  Such  training  programs 
could  also  be  used  as  a  facade  behind  which 
governments  might  detain  or  ""brainwash"" 
journalists  who  report  news  or  express  opin- 
ions in  ways  at  odds  with  official  govern- 
ment policy. 

D.  Efforts  through  a  NWIO  to  Redress 
"Current  Imbalances  and  Inequities":  An 
underlying  theme  of  the  NWIO  proposals  is 
the  desire  to  eliminate  "imbalances  and  in- 
equalities which  characterize  the  present 
situation  in  international  communication." 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  developed  na- 
tions have  had  an  advantage  over  the  less- 
developed  countries  in  communications  mat- 
ters, as  in  other  matters.  It  is  possible,  too, 
that  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
media  have  failed  adequately  to  report  on 
the  numerous  and  complex  issues  confront- 
ing the  Third-World  nations.  But  these  in- 
adequacies resulted  not  by  design  or  for 
"imperialistic"  gain. 

Media  organizations  have  taken  steps  in 
recent  years  to  improve  their  coverage  of 
other  nations  and  to  assist  their  associates 
in  less-well-off  nations.  For  example,  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee,  compris- 
ing journalists  and  organizations  from 
North  America,  Asia,  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere,  has  provided  funds  for 
training,  textbooks,  workshops,  and  other 
programs  in  the  Third  World  and  other  less- 
industrialized  nations. 

We  oppose  efforts  by  UNESCO,  by  blocs 
of  nations,  or  by  individual  nations  to  re- 
dress any  imbalances  through  regulation  of 
the  media.  Deficiencies  in  media  coverage 
are  best  handled  through  cooperative  ef- 
forts by  journalists  and  media  organizations 
working  with  UNESCO  or  individual  gov- 
ernments to  develop  improved  and  inde- 
pendent communications  media. 

E.  "More  equitable  utilization  of  limited 
natural  resources  such  as  the  electromag- 
netic spectrum  and  geostationary  orbits": 
This  proposal,  encompassing  issues  similar 
to  those  addressed  in  D.  above,  suggests 
limitations  on  the  freedom  of  activity  of  in- 
ternational broadcasters.  This  proposal  rep- 
resents a  misguided  effort  to  equalize 
among  nations  the  ability  to  present  their 
views  via  the  broadcast  media.  Such  govern- 
ment-sponsored efforts,  however,  endanger 
a  free  press  by  providing  opportunities  to 
deny  certain  journalists  or  media  organiza- 
tions the  ability  to  broadcast. 
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F.  Efforts  of  "each  nation  to  inform  the 
world  public  about  its  interests,  its  aspira- 
tions and  its  social  and  cultural  values":  The 
goal  expressed  in  this  portion  of  the  NWIO 
proposals  is.  In  fact,  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  a  free  press.  However,  institutional- 
ized governmental  efforts  to  implement  this 
goal  can  easily  be  abused  to  thwart  freedom 
of  the  press.  For  example,  under  the  guise 
of  increased  efforts  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  itself,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  gov- 
ernment might  seize  control  of  communica- 
tions media  in  order  to  dictate  the  flow  of 
"news"  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  goal  de- 
scribed in  this  part  of  the  proposal  could 
easUy  and  inappropriately  be  cited  as  justifi- 
cation for  repressing  the  operations  of  inde- 
pendent news  media. 

G.  Provisions  in  the  UNESCO  budget  and 
work  plan  to  improve  the  communication 
capabilities  of  national  liberation  move- 
ments: In  its  efforts  to  promote  better  world 
communications,  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
for  UNESCO  to  support,  financially  or  oth- 
erwise, the  propaganda  activities  of  any  par- 
ticular ""cause,"  regardless  of  its  political  af- 
filiation or  tactics.  The  role  of  reporting  on 
and  disseminating  information  about  var- 
ious political  developments  in  the  world 
must  remain  with  the  independent  media. 
Confidence  in  information  disseminated  is 
essential  to  world  stability,  and  that  confi- 
dence derives  from  the  independence  of 
those  who  report.  Governmental  or  other 
"official"  interference  with  the  reporting 
process  can  only  undermine  that  confi- 
dence. 

H.  Attitudes  equating  the  media  with  gov- 
ernments: There  is.  throughout  the  NWIO 
discussions  and  proposals,  a  tendency  to 
equate  the  media— especially  the  Western 
media— with  the  governments  of  the  nations 
in  which  they  are  based.  It  is  true  that  nu- 
merous governments  throughout  the  world 
do  control  the  media  in  their  countries, 
thereby  making  the  voice  of  the  media  and 
of  the  government  one  and  the  same. 

However,  in  the  United  States.  Canada. 
Western  Europe,  Japan.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, and  other  nations,  this  is  emphatically 
not  the  case.  We  detect  in  certain  UNESCO 
proposals  an  attack  on  the  West,  mounted 
through  an  attack  on  Western  news  organi- 
zations. This  clouding  of  issues  is  inappro- 
priate. 

We  urge  greater  efforts  by  UNESCO  to 
emphasize  that  in  nations  characterized  by 
a  free  press,  the  media  operate  independ- 
ently of  government  and  in  fact  serve  as  a 
check  upon  government  and  a  challenger  of 
its  actions.  The  fact  that  government  in 
democratic  nations  is  not  synonymous  with 
the  press  must  not  be  overlooked  in  interna- 
tional discussions. 

IV.  CONCLnSION 

We  note  with  approval  that  many  of  the 
MacBride  report  recommendations  and  the 
UNESCO  proposals  seem  to  be  based  on  an 
underlying  premise  that  the  media  should 
be  free  and  independent.  It  is  reassuring 
that  some  UNESCO  participants  seem  eager 
to  develop  such  independent  media  systems 
in  their  own  nations  and  regions.  We  cau- 
tion, however,  that  this  laudable  goal  can 
become  obscured  in  rhetoric  and  in  abuses 
arising  out  of  implementation  of  the  propos- 
als. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  UNESCO's 
attention  might  better  be  focused  on  those 
authoritarian  and  totalitarian  regimes  that 
disavow  freedom  of  the  press  and  expres- 
sion.   UNESCO    should    explore    ways    in 
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which  these  nations  cmn  be  encouraced  to 
appreciate  free  and  open  communications 
worldwide. 

The  Belgrade  General  Conference  resolu- 
tion states  that  the  NWIO  should  be  based 
on  "plurality  of  sources  and  channels  of  In- 
formation" and  "freedom  of  the  press  and 
information."  Interestingly,  these  assertions 
appear  in  the  same  section  that  recom- 
mends elimination  of  "imbalances"  and  pro- 
motion of  Journalists'  "responsibility."  Simi- 
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larly.  the  Belgrade  General  Conference  res- 
olution invites  professional  organisations 
and  other  non-governmental  groups  to 
study  the  various  NWIO  recommendations 
and  to  voice  their  opinions  to  UNESCO.  It  is 
Ironic  then,  that  in  February,  1981,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  exclude  United  States 
and  other  Western  media  from  a  UNESCO 
meeting  at  which  licensure  of  Journalists 
was  discussed. 

In  conclusion,  the  Society  supports  efforts 


May  21,  1981 

to  base  the  NWIO  proposals  on  freedom  of 
expression.  The  positive  aspects  of  these 
proposals  augur  well  for  the  world's  commu- 
nication systems.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  all  proposals,  no  matter  how  well-inten- 
tioned, be  carefully  scrutinized  for  opportu- 
nities for  abuse  by  those  who  place  less 
value  on  a  free  press.  The  focus  of  the  pro- 
posals must  move  away  from  regulation  and 
toward  freedom  and  independence  for  Jour- 
nalists and  media  organizations.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEBfPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

I  Washiiicton.  D.C. 

I  May  20. 1981. 

I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
May  27. 1981. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoiue  o/ Representative*. 


PRAYER 


Rev.  Charles  Mallon.  permanent 
deacon.  Hdy  Family  Church.  Mltch- 
ellville,  Md..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  God  be  gracious  to  us  and  bless 
us  and  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  us. 

That  Thy  vjay  may  he  known  upon 
Earth,  Thy  saving  power  among  all 
nations. 

Let  the  people  praise  Thee,  O  God; 
let  all  the  people  praise  TTkee:— Psalms 
67:  1-4. 

Father,  we  believe  the  free  world  de- 
pends on  our  Nation's  strength  and 
character  for  its  security  and  protec- 
tion. We  have  recently  commemorated 
the  memory  of  those  service  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
our  Nation's  struggle  to  keep  freedom 
and  justice  secure  from  oppression  and 
tyranny.  Allow  this  legislative  body, 
its  Members  and  staff,  along  with  all 
public  servants  and  military  personnel 
to  demonstrate  this  same  heroism. 

You  have  shown  us.  through  the  ex- 
ample of  Your  Son,  that  no  greater 
love  has  any  man  than  to  lay  down 
one's  life  for  another.  Continue  to 
allow  this  example  to  surface  in  our 
lives. 

And  may  the  souls  of  all  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  rest  in  peace.  We  ask  this 
through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


^THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  afid  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3512.  An  act  making  supplemental 
and  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  biU  (H.R.  3512)  entitled 
"An  act  making  supplemental  and  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981. 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Weickee.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.  Mr.  Lazalt.  Mr.  Gahh.  Mr. 
Schmitt,  Mr.  Cochhah,  Mr.  Akdrews. 
Mr.  Abdhor.  Mr.  Kastem,  Bir. 
D'Amato.  Mi.  Mattihglt.  Mr. 
Rudmah.  Bfo.  Specter.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.  Stemmis,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  Mr. 
INOUTE.  Mr.  HoLLiHGS.  BSr.  Eacletoh, 
Mr.  Chiles,  htr.  Johnstoh,  Mr.  Htm- 
dleston,  Mr.  Leaht.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr. 
DeCohcimi,  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Bir. 
BuRoicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  282.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dolly 
Akers.  FOrt  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.; 

S.  478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partition- 
ing of  certain  restricted  Indian  land  in  the 
State  of  Kansas: 

S.  547.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  Siletz  of  Oregon:  and 

S.  1098.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
aticMis  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


WASHmCTOM.  D.C. 

Mav  29, 1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Mr.  Spkakbc  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  received  on 
Friday,  May  22,  1981.  the  foUowing  mes- 
sages from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

(1)  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
133. 

(2)  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
120. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmdmd  L.  Hekshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Bt  W.  Ratmohs  Collet, 

Depult  Cletk. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


LEGISLA110N  INTRODUCED  TO 
INSURE  CONTINUED  CON- 
STRUCTION  OF  WASHINGTON 
METRO  SYSTEM 

(.ISx.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
administration  has  called  for  reducing 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  for  mass 
transit  capital  grants  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  effort  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures. The  plan  is  to  achieve 
most  of  the  savings  in  mass  transit 
construction  through  reducing  the 
amoimt  of  funds  for  constructing  new 
rail  transit  systems  and  extending  ex- 
isting systems.  Escalating  costs  is 
among  the  reasons  given  for  the  need 
to  revise  budget  fimding  levels  for 
mass  transit  capital  grants. 

I  fully  support  our  administration  in 
the  effort  to  restore  our  economy  to 
its  full  vigor,  and  I  favor  reducing  Fed- 
eral ^Tending  in  all  possible  areas.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  however  that  I 
am  firmly  committed  to  the  ccHuple- 
tion  of  the  Washington  Metro— all  101 
miles  of  it.  I  believe  that  our  rapid  raO 
system  is  a  boon  to  the  entire  metro- 
politan area,  and  that  its  completion  is 
a  social  and  economic  must. 

It  is.  of  course,  imperative  that  any 
project  which  uses  Federal  moneys  be 
closely  examined  to  assure  that  those 
funds  are  used  in  the  most  ef  ficimt 
and  effective  ways  possible,  and  that 
there  be  no  stone  left  unturned  in  our 
search  for  wajrs  to  effect  responsible 
cost  savings.  That  is  the  reason  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  today. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  Congressmen  Parris.  Asb- 


D  This  symbol  leprcsena  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  IXn  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiicb  are  not  spoken  by  the  Mcml>er  on  the  floor. 
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■ROOK,  Erixnboiw,  and  Hagedorh,  will 
help  save  a  good  deal  of  Federal  funds 
without  in  any  way  reducing  the 
amount  of  planned  Metro  construc- 
tion, and  without  reducing  the  length 
of  the  system  by  1  mile.  In  describ- 
ing the  need  for  reducing  Federal 
funding  levels  for  mass  transit  capital 
expenditures,  the  President's  budget 
plan  released  on  February  18  stated 
that  in  addition  to  other  problems 
construction  wages  paid  are  sometimes 
excessively  high  due  to  Federal  laws. 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  a  law  which  sets  a  super 
minimum  wage  for  construction  work- 
ers in  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
projects.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  together  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  calling  for  the  law's  out- 
right repeal.  They  are  convinced  that 
it  is  outdated,  unnecessary,  inflation- 
ary, and  unfair.  My  bill  would  waive 
Davis-Bacon  restrictions  as  they  apply 
to  the  Washington  area  Metro  project. 
As  many  of  you  Icnow.  the  GAO  has 
made  a  review  to  determine  whether 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  an  inflation- 
ary impact  and  increases  costs  on 
Metro  construction.  Their  interim 
report,  dated  October  2,  1980.  Indi- 
cates that  construction  costs  for  Metro 
may  indeed  be  increased  due  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provi- 
sions. Preliminary  findings  indicate 
that  prevailing  wage  rates  set  by  the 
E>epartment  of  Labor  may  be  as  much 
as  30  percent  higher  than  wages  paid 
by  the  private  sector  on  similar  proj- 
ects which  are  not  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  requirements. 

For  11  of  the  13  classifications  sur- 
veyed by  GAO,  the  prevailing  wage 
rates  prescribed  by  Labor  were  higher 
than  those  they  found  to  prevail  on 
similar  private  construction  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  For  example: 

For  a  laborer,  the  prevailing  rate 
was  $6.05,  while  Labor's  prescribed 
rate  was  $10.95— $4.90  higher. 

For  a  carpenter,  the  prevailing  rate 
was  $9.24,  while  Labor's  rate  was 
$13.56-$4.32  higher. 

For  a  power  equipment  operator- 
bulldozer— the  prevailing  rate  was 
$8.99,  while  Labor's  rate  was  $13.72— 
$4.73  higher. 

It  is  said  that  labor  costs  account  for 
around  20  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
Metro  construction  project.  Based  on 
assumptions  and  determinations  made 
in  this  study,  the  GAO  found  that 
"Metro  costs  would  be  increased  by 
about  $149  million"  over  what  it  might 
cost  if  Davis-Bacon  did  not  apply.  My 
bill  is  meant  to  avoid  this  excess  cost 
while  maintaining  my  commitment  for 
completion  of  the  101 -mile  system. 

After  reviewing  the  GAO's  report 
concerning  the  impact  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  Metro  construction 
costs,  the  Northern  Virginia  Transpor- 
tation Commission,  at  its  May  6,  1981. 
meeting,  passed  a  resolution  which 
states   the   commission's  support   for 


repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provi- 
sions concerning  prevailing  wage  rates 
as  applied  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority.  The 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission  was  established  as  a 
result  of  the  Transportation  District 
Act  of  1964— Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly—to coordinate  transportation 
problems  in  the  northern  Virginia 
area.  The  commission  comprises  the 
areas  of  Alexandria,  Arlington,  Falls 
Church,  Fairfax  County,  and  Fairfax 
City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point 
the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jack  Her- 
rity,  chairman,  board  of  supervisors. 
County  of  Fairfax,  and  the  text  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission: 

County  or  Fairfax, 
Board  op  Supervisors, 
Fairfax.  Va..  May  19.  1981. 
Hon.  Frank  Wolf. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon 
House  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Wolp:  As  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  the  governments  in  this 
region  have  been  greatly  concerned  at  the 
impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the 
Worker  Compensation  Laws  on  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  operating  transit  facilities 
and  services  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  prevailing  wage  rates  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are  expected 
to  increase  future  metrorail  construction 
costs  by  approximately  $149  million  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  GAO  study:  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  impact  this  law  tUready  has  had  to 
date.  With  anticipated  reductions  in  federal 
funds  for  WMATAs  rail  capital  program,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  continued  application  of 
this  Act  not  only  would  further  delay  timely 
completion  of  the  metrorail  system  but  con- 
tinue an  inflationary  regulation  at  a  time 
when  the  Administration  is  trying  to  over- 
come such  regulations.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Senate's  Labor  Committee 
is  currently  holding  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  this  Act.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  on 
May  11.  1981  adopted  a  motion  which  en- 
dorsed a  resolution  adopted  on  May  3.  1981 
by  the  Northern  Virginia  Transportation 
Commission  seeking  your  assistance  in  pro- 
viding relief  from  the  costly  provisions  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Another  matter  addressed  in  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Transportation  Commission 
(NVTC)  resolution  pertains  to  the  impact 
on  transit  operating  costs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia's  Worker  Compensation  Laws 
(Chapter  18  of  Title  33.  U.S.  Code— Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act,  adopted  by  Washington.  D.C, 
36-501.  DC.  Code).  This  law  provides  for 
worker's  compensation  according  to  this  Act 
in  a  manner  and  at  levels  significantly 
higher  than  those  applicable  in  Virginia  and 
is  applied  irrespective  of  whether  the  in- 
jured WMATA  employee  is  a  Virginia  resi- 
dent and/or  was  working  in  Virginia  at  the 
time  of  the  incident.  The  Attorney  General 
of  Virginia  in  1976  issued  an  opinion  on  this 
matter  (enclosed)  in  which  he  reaffirmed 
the  applicability  of  the  D.C.  Workers  Com- 
pensation Laws  irrespective  of  the  resi- 
dence, injury  or  work  location  of  a  WMATA 
employee.  Because  of  the  Interstate  nature 
of  the  WMATA  Compact,  the  U.S.  Congress 
can  play  a  significant  role  in  providing  bene- 
fiu  clearly  in  excess  of  those  available  to 


other  local  governmental  and  private  sector 
employees. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  mat- 
ters covered  heretofore  and  seek  the  actions 
necessary  to  provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  tax- 
payers in  these  inflationary  times. 
With  best  regards. 

John  F.  Herrity. 

Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission. 

Arlington,  Va.,  May  11,  1981. 
Mr.  Joseph  Alexander. 

Chairman,  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  600  Fifth  Street,  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  After  reviewing  an 
October  2,  1980  report  of  the  United  States 
General  Accounting  Office  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  on  Metro 
construction  costs,  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission,  at  its  May  6. 
1981  meeting,  passed  the  attached  resolu- 
tion which  states  the  Commission's  support 
for  repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions 
concerning  prevailing  wage  rates  as  applied 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority. 

The  Commission  further  authorized  me  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  you  and 
to  the  memt>ers  of  the  Virginia  Congression- 
al delegation. 

Yours  truly. 

James  M.  Scott, 

Chairman. 
Resolution  No.  189 

Whereas  the  E)avis-Bacon  Act  requires 
that  each  contract  over  $2,000  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  provide  to  various 
classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics  minimum 
wages  based  on  the  prevailing  wages  in  the 
area  for  comparable  work,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor:  and 

Whereas  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions 
currently  apply  to  all  projects  of  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authori- 
ty: and 

Whereas  an  October  2,  1980  report  of  the 
United  States  General  Accounting  Office 
has  found  that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provi- 
sions which  set  prevailing  wages  for  Metro 
construction  may  increase  construction 
costs  by  about  6.8  percent,  which  could  in- 
crease future  Metro  construction  costs  by 
about  $149  million:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Northern  Virginia 
Transportation  Commission,  in  its  offical 
monthly  meeting  on  May  6,  1981  at  the 
Commission  office  in  Arlington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, does  hereby  go  on  record  supporting 
repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  provisions 
concerning  prevailing  wage  rates  as  applied 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chairman  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Commis- 
sion be  authorized  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  and  to  memliers  of 
the  Virginia  Congressional  delegation. 
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AMERICAN  PEOPLE  CONVINCED 
THAT  DEMOCRATIC  LEAD- 
ERSHIP HAS  RUN  OUT  OF 
ANSWERS 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  in  office  just  4 


months.  But  judging  by  the  harshness 
of  the  criticism  which  you  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  have  leveled  on 
him  I  would  say  the  6-month  honey- 
moon you  promised  the  President  has 
ended  a  bit  prematurely.  To  say  the 
least. 

But  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  you 
and  the  Democratic  leaulership  to  go 
right  on  talking  because  the  more  you 
defend  the  economic  policies  of  the 
past— big  spending,  high  taxes,  greater 
deficits— the  more  the  American 
people  are  convinced  that  you  have 
run  out  of  answers. 

According  to  a  recent  national  opin- 
ion survey,  which  I  am  sure  the  Speak- 
er took  note  of,  the  American  people, 
by  a  margin  of  43  to  37  percent,  now 
plan  to  vote  Republican  in  the  upcom- 
ing congressional  elections.  That  is  the 
first  time  in  decades  that  we  have  seen 
this  kind  of  response. 

So,  please  Mr.  Speaker,  keep  making 
those  speeches  and  statements. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CREW  OF  U.S.S. 
"NIMITZ" 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
airplane  crash  on  board  the  UJS.S. 
NimiU—ttie  world's  largest  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier— and  the  re- 
sulting death  of  14  brave  sailors  and 
the  injury  to  45  more.  Less  than  2 
weeks  ago,  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
Nimitz,  with  its  flight  deck  of  4^ 
acres  and  1.000  feet  long,  and  person- 
ally saw  the  constant  danger  there.  I 
came  away  with  tliree  distinct  impres- 
sions. 

First,  the  average  age  of  the  crew  is 
19— so  young  and  yet  so  competent  to 
perform  the  critical  tasks  of  launching 
and  retrieving  aircraft. 

Second,  the  noise  on  the  deck  is  so 
great  that  you  absolutely  cannot  hear 
anything.  Those  sailors  survive  only 
by  their  own  eyes.  If  anything  goes 
wrong,  you  cannot  call  to  someone  and 
warn  them. 

And  finally,  the  danger  is  somettiing 
we  cannot  appreciate.  If  an  arresting 
cable  breaks,  it  will  kill,  without  warn- 
ing, everyone  in  its  destructive  path. 

When  I  stood  on  this  huge  carrier,  a 
deck  officer  told  me: 

If  a  plane  cracks  up,  there  won't  be  any- 
thing but  flame  and  shrapnel  9omIng 
toward  us.  If  that  hapens,  I'm  going  to  push 
you  over  the  side.  It's  our  only  chance. 

Well,  it  happened,  and  I  grieve  for 
those  who  died  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty. 

I  cannot  reiterate  enough  how  well 
these  young  men  on  the  Nimitz  per- 
form these  critical,  but  so  dangerous 
tasks.  They  are  professionals  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  who  risk  their  lives 
every  day  they  work  to  insure  the  via- 


bility of  our  airpower  at  sea.  I  feel  as 
if  I  know  every  member  of  the  6.000- 
man  crew,  and  I  know  I  shall  never 
forget  their  courage.  To  those  who 
died,  to  those  who  were  injured,  to  the 
families  of  these  brave  men,  and  to 
the  entire  crew  of  the  Nimitz,  I  pass 
my  personal  gratitude  for  your  service 
and  dedication  to  our  country.  God 
bless  each  of  you. 


DR.  ERNEST  LEFEVER  SHOULD 
BE  CONFIRMED  AS  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  HUMANI- 
TARIAN AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  soon  vote  on  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Himian  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs.  Much  has  been 
said  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
confirmed.  In  a  development  rich  in 
irony,  certain  members  of  the  Senate 
committee,  according  to  the  press, 
"have  accused  the  nominee  of  using 
the  human  rights  issue  to  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  while  ignor- 
ing violations  by  rightwing  regimes 
friendly  to  the  United  States."  Perish 
the  thought  that  we  should  be  critical 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  on 
human  rights. 

For  the  past  4  years,  many  of  us 
have  labored  mightily,  with  only 
modest  success,  to  make  the  point  that 
the  really  massive  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  world  were  inflicted  by 
precisely  those  Commimist  regimes.  It 
was  those  violations  which  were  often 
ignored  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion whUe  militant  attention  was  lav- 
ished on  a  dwindling  list  of  America's 
friends  and  allies. 

In  any  case,  this  is  a  new  administra- 
tion. This  noble  administration  is 
planning  to  upgrade  human  rights  by 
including  in  its  consideration  all  as- 
saults on  human  dignity  and  freedom. 
It  plans  to  be  evenhanded  by  not  ne- 
glecting concerns  for  human  rights  in 
the  case  of  friend,  foe,  or  neutral.  The 
question  as  to  whether  public  condem- 
nation or  private  diplomacy  will  be 
employed  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

The  outstanding  fact,  after  days  of 
hearings  and  months  of  excitable 
press  treatment,  is  that  Dr.  Lefever's 
views  are  compatible  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration. No  one  has  shown  the 
contrary.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  President  are 
firmly  committed  to  the  nominee.  Dr 
Lefever  should  be  confirmed. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  STATEMENT 
(Mr.    WALGREN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  register  a  strong  objection  to 
the  administration's  proposals  regard- 
ing social  security.  When  I  was  home 
over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend,  I 
heard  from  one  constituent  after  an- 
other about  the  devastating  impact 
the  proposed  changes  in  social  security 
will  have  on  their  lives.  Many  of  them 
voted  for  and  supported  President 
Reagan— and  feel  he  has  betrayed 
their  trust.  They  are  looking  to  the 
Congress  for  help. 

You  could  not  help  but  see  the  irony 
of  the  April-May  Republican  National 
Committee  Newsletter  which  pro- 
claimed: "President  Reagan  Keeps 
Promise,  Retirement  Benefits  Go  Un- 
touched." That  message  was  a  bit  pre- 
mature. 

The  President's  proposals  are  to: 

Cut  retirement  benefits  for  those  re- 
tiring after  January  1982.  Once  the 
President's  plan  is  fully  phased  in, 
benefits  would  be  25  percent  less  than 
under  current  law; 

Reduce  the  amount  of  benefits  that 
an  individual  can  receive  at  age  62 
from  80  to  55  percent  of  the  benefit 
they  would  have  received  at  age  65. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  all  workers  now 
file  for  benefits  at  age  62;  and 

Delay  the  full  cost-of-living  increase 
scheduled  for  July  1982  until  October 
1982. 

We  all  know  that  the  social  security 
system  is  in  financial  trouble.  It  is  true 
the  tnist  fimd  could  run  out  of  money 
sometime  next  year  with  no  change. 
But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  fair  to 
drastically  reduce  benefits  for  those 
already  receiving  social  security  or 
those  nearing  retirement  age.  As  the 
Chairman  of  the  1979  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Social  Security  has  stated,  the 
social  security  reductions  sought  by 
the  administration  would  reduce  bene- 
fits by  over  23  percent.  This  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  necessary  to 
close  the  longrun  deficit  imder  current 
law.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  cut  social  security 
benefits  in  order  to  offset  the  tremen- 
dous deficit  in  the  overall  Federal 
budget  recently  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
proposed  reduction  in  benefits  for 
early  retirees.  If  accepted,  this  change 
will  leave  many  on  the  eve  of  their 
long-plaimed  retirement  not  knowing 
where  living  expenses  will  come  from. 
These  people  have  planned  and  paid 
for  their  retirements— many  down  to 
the  last  penny— and  the  Congress 
must  not  let  this  administration  break 
our  national  commitment  to  them. 

There  are  better,  more  equitable 
ways  to  solve  both  the  shortrun  and 
longrun  problems  of  social  seciuity. 
We  do  not  have  to  drastically  cut 
benefits    as    the    administration   sug- 
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g«8ts.  We  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes 
further.  Use  of  general  revenue  to  pay 
for  part  of  medicare,  as  urged  by  the 
last  two  Advisory  Councils  as  well  as 
the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity, a  gradual  increase  in  the  age  at 
which  unreduced  benefits  are  paid 
starting  in  the  year  2000.  universal 
coverage  of  all  employees,  including 
Federal  employees  and  Members  of 
Congress— all  these  would  improve  the 
structure  of  social  seciu-ity,  give 
beneficiaries  fair  warning  of  planned 
changes,  and  put  the  system  on  sound 
financial  footing. 

I  hope  that  the  President  is  willing 
to  work  with  the  Congress  on  his 
social  security  proposals.  I  want  to  do 
my  part  in  devising  a  solution  that  is 
fair  and  equitable. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  view  of  the 
Reagan  proposal  from  Scripps- Howard 
columnist  Ted  Knap,  which  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  May  18: 

Social  StcuKmr  Fight  Endamccrs  Rkagan 

Althougti  Health  and  Human  Services 
Secretary  Richard  Schwelker  keeps  saying 
Social  Security  would  go  "bankrupt"  in  1982 
if  left  alone,  that  is  essentially  a  false  alarm. 

Henry  Aaron  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
who  headed  the  latest  presidential  advisory 
council  on  Social  Security,  said  the  Reagan 
proposals  are  much  more  drastic  than 
needed. 

The  old-age  fund  could  be  kept  solvent  by 
borrowing  from  another  Social  Security 
fund  which  has  a  surplus:  by  adjusting  the 
cost-of-living  index  to  more  accurately  re- 
flect the  impact  of  inflation  on  retirees,  and 
by  proceeding  with  the  minor  changes  rec- 
ommended by  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter  as  well  as  Mr.  Reagan. 

Those  painless  adjustments  would  get  the 
fund  over  the  hump  it  faces  from  1982  to 
1985.  after  which  it  will  begin  to  show 
healthy  surpluses  until  the  year  2010. 

Apparently  the  Reagan  administration  de- 
cided to  cut  deeper  than  necessary  into 
Social  Security  t>enefits  in  order  to  reduce 
the  overall  budget  deficit  while  pushing  for 
big  cuts  in  income  taxes. 


TIGHT  MONEY  IN  ARKANSAS 
SQUEEZES  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoLKT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Bftr.  Alexander)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  brief  my  col- 
leagues on  the  current  condition  of 
the  economy  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
as  businesses  and  retailers  attempt  to 
survive  the  economic  policies  of  high 
interest  and  tight  money. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
unaware  of  the  particular  plight  of 
small  businesses  in  Arkansas.  I  want  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  Friday. 
Bftay  22. 

The  article  describes  in  vivid  detail 
how  the  Arkansas  usury  law.  which  is 
a  provision  of  the  State's  constitution. 


has  acted  to  dampen  and  constrain 
economic  development  in  the  State. 
The  State  constitution  mandates  an 
interest  ceiling  of  10  percent  on  con- 
simier  and  business  loans,  while  a  mer- 
chant or  businessman  may  be  required 
to  finance  his  inventory  with  a  nation- 
al supplier  at  rates  as  much  as  24  per- 
cent. The  merchant  is  in  a  losing  situa- 
tion if  he  sells  that  merchandise  to  a 
consumer  on  a  credit  basis.  His  only 
recourse  is  to  price  the  item  much 
higher  than  would  otherwise  be  Justi- 
fied. That  action  is  inflationary— yet  it 
is  a  direct  result  of  tight  money  poli- 
cies adopted  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  restrain  inflation.  One  study  men- 
tioned in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle found  prices  in  Arkansas  for  furni- 
ture and  appliances  to  be  as  much  as 
11  percent  higher  than  identical  mer- 
chandise in  surrounding  States. 

However,  this  survival  tactic  of  the 
small  retailer  is  limited.  It  produces  a 
situation  in  which  those  customers 
who  pay  cash  for  merchandise  are  sub- 
sidizing those  who  buy  on  credit,  and  it 
has  not  prevented  a  marked  increase 
in  bankruptcies  of  local  businesses. 
Last  year,  only  9  of  390  automobile 
dealers  closed,  but  this  year,  there 
have  already  been  17  auto  dealers  who 
have  gone  out  of  business  or  changed 
ownership  due  to  economic  conditions. 

The  situation  cries  out  for  a  solution 
and  that  solution  must  come  from 
both  State  and  national  policies  that 
ultimately  produce  interest  rates  that 
are  manageable  by  manufacturers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers. 

In  the  interval,  I  have  offered  a  pro- 
posal which  is  found  in  H.R.  3172. 
which  I  introduced  on  April  9.  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  loans  in  excess 
of  State  usury  ceiling.  My  bill  would 
authorize  loans  at  not  more  than  1 
percent  in  excess  of  the  discount  rate 
on  90-day  commercial  paper  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  thus  overriding  State 
usury  limits  such  as  the  10-percent 
limitation  in  Arkansas. 

If  adopted,  this  provision  could  alle- 
viate the  untenable  situation  described 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  and 
allow  retailers  and  small  businesses  in 
Arkansas  to  weather  the  current  eco- 
nomic crunch.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  the  serious  consideration  it  de- 
serves. 

Arkansas  Retailers  Say  Usury  Law 

Thrkatens  Wholesalx  Closedowns 

(By  Brenton  R.  Schlender) 

Little  Rock,  Ark.— When  C.  Bemie  Allen 
first  got  into  the  record  and  home-enter- 
tainment business  here  17  years  ago.  he 
never  dreamed  that  his  fate  as  a  business 
man  would  be  determined  by  Arkansas 
voters. 

But  on  the  day  following  the  election  last 
November,  he  watched  the  choir  of  demon- 
strator television  sets  in  one  of  this  four 
suburban  stores  flash  voting  returns  that 
confirmed  his  fears  with  chilling  redundan- 
cy. Arkansas  voters,  fed  up  with  inflation, 
higher  taxes  and  steep  mortgage  interest 
rates,  had  chosen  to  retain  the  state's  cen- 


tury-old 10  percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
consumer  loans.  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been 
paying  some  out-of-state  lenders  more  than 
20  percent  in  Interest  to  finance  his  stores' 
operations  for  several  months,  knew  that  he 
faced  more  red  Ink  and  possibly  his  day  in 
bankruptcy  court. 

Sure  enough,  in  early  March  his  company, 
Moses  Melody  Shops  Inc.,  filed  for  reorgani- 
zation in  federal  bankruptcy  couri  here,  de- 
spite record  Christmas  sales  and  the  layoff 
of  half  of  his  72  employees.  Now,  Mr.  Allen 
adds,  the  company  Is  being  liquidated. 

"The  load  of  carrying  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  had  to  pay  for  money  and 
what  we  could  charge  our  customers  for 
credit  Just  got  to  heavy."  the  49-year-old 
former  minor-league  third  baseman  ex- 
plains. "The  atmosphere  for  retail  business 
in  this  state  is  like  a  morgue  now." 

VARIED  CODNTKRMKASURES 

Hundreds  of  other  furniture,  appliance, 
soft-goods  and  automobile  retailers  in  Ar- 
kansas also  are  being  cramped  by  the  lowest 
usury  ceiling— and  the  stiffest  penalties  for 
violations— in  the  nation.  To  preserve  prof- 
its, they  have  had  to  raise  prices,  tighten 
customer  credit  requirement's,  shorten  re- 
payment periods,  lay  off  employes  and  dis- 
continue free  delivery  and  other  services. 

Federal  legislation  has  taken  Arkansas 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  off 
the  hook  somewhat  by  allowing  them  to 
charge  up  to  15  percent  on  consumer  loans 
and  23  percent  on  business  and  farm  loans. 
But  even  the  15  percent  limit  is  so  low  that 
many  banks  have  nearly  halted  consumer 
lending:  they  prefer  to  divert  funds  to 
higher-yielding  money-market  certificates 
and  other  investments  outside  Arkansas. 

"There's  no  other  state  quite  like  it."  says 
Robert  Devine,  national  coordinator  for 
credit  legislation  for  J.C.  Penney  Co.  Not 
only  is  the  Arkansas  ceiling  the  nation's 
lowest,  but  Arkansas  is  the  only  state  where 
interest  rates  are  governed  by  the  state  con- 
stitution and  not  the  legislature,  he  says. 
"In  other  words,  it's  Just  about  impossible 
for  retailers  to  operate  there,"  he  adds. 

DEVELOPMENT  HURT 

Moreover,  experts  say  the  strict  ceiling 
and  stiff  penalties  have  compounded  an 
historically  stagnant  state  economy  and 
thereby  have  dampened  economic  develop- 
ment in  Arkansas.  Others  blame  the  usury 
ceiling  at  least  in  pari  for  a  recent  spate  of 
business  bankruptcies  and  higher  retail 
prices  statewide.  "It's  hard  to  quantify  ex- 
actly what  the  usury  ceiling  has  done  to 
harm  Arkansas,  but  you  know  it  has."  says 
Jim  Guy  Tucker,  a  former  congressman  and 
currently  an  attorney  for  the  Arkansas 
Bankers  Association.  "It's  Just  that  a  lot  of 
the  bodies  haven't  floated  to  the  surface 
yet." 

As  the  election  last  fall  demonstrated, 
however,  lots  of  people  in  Arkansas  like  the 
usury  ceiling.  That  was  the  third  time  since 
1968  that  voters  rejected  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  sponsored  by  a  coalition 
of  bankers,  retailers  and  auto  dealers,  that 
would  have  allowed  the  legislature  to  set 
the  interest-rate  ceiling  and  reduce  usury 
penalties. 

The  staunchest  opponents  of  the  propos- 
als have  been  organized  labor  and  consumer 
groups.  They  cite  many  reasons.  They  don't 
want  to  give  legislators,  many  of  whom  have 
ties  with  banks,  the  authority  to  set  the 
ceiling.  And  they  don't  want  to  dilute  the 
penalty  for  making  a  usurious  loan-^-com- 
plete  forgiveness  of  all  principal  and  inter- 
est. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  AROUMKNT 

Mainly,  however,  "We  don't  think  It's 
right  for  retailers  to  make  money  on 
money,"  says  J.  Bill  Becker,  Arkansas  AFL- 
CIO  president.  He  also  sees  "nothing  wrong 
with  tight  money,"  He  contends  that  feder- 
al economic-growth  barometers  show  that 
Arkansas,  whose  [>opulation  grew  18.8  per- 
cent in  the  1970s,  "has  done  pretty  dam 
good"  even  with  the  ceiling. 

But  signs  of  the  ceiling's  effects  are  all 
over  Arkansas's  retailing  industry— from  the 
small-town  mom-and-pop  furniture  stores 
all  the  way  up  to  big  car  dealers  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Mr.  Allen,  for  example,  was 
able  to  carry  $2  million  in  customer  paper" 
only  by  borrowing  at  high  interest  rates  (up 
to  23  percent  at  some  out-of-state  finance 
companies),  or  by  paying  reluctant  appli- 
cance  finance  companies  such  as  Westing- 
house  Oedit  Corp.  and  General  Electric 
Oedit  Corp  to  back  his  credit  customers. 
The  most  he  could  charge  his  customers, 
however,  was  10  percent  simple  annual  In- 
terest with  the  debt  to  l>e  paid  in  no  more 
than  12  monthly  installments. 

"Most  of  those  accounts  were  for  about 
$50,  and  the  customer  would  send  you  $5  a 
month,"  he  moans.  "That's  almost  as  much 
as  it  cost  us  to  mail  out  the  monthly  state- 
ments." 

All  those  debt  problems  Just  to  keep  mer- 
chandise moving  ultimately  combined  with 
the  recession  to  run  Mr.  Allen  out  of  busi- 
ness. Like  Mr.  Allen,  his  banker.  William 
Bowen,  chairman  of  Commercial  National 
Bank  here,  blames  Mr.  Allen's  troubles  on 
the  usury  ceiling.  "Bemie  Allen  played  a 
good  game."  Mr.  Bowen  says,  "but  he  got 
caught  in  the  trap." 

Also  being  huri  is  Dillard's  Department 
Stores  Inc.,  which  is  headquartered  in  Little 
Rock  and  operates  seven  of  its  ^0  large 
stores  in  Arkansas.  The  company  estimates 
that  it  lost  $1.2  million  in  1980  alone 
through  borrowing  from  banks  to  cover  its 
Arkansas  credit  customers.  (Dillard's  as  a 
whole,  however,  earned  $8.5  million  up  from 
$8.3  million  in  1979.)  According  to  E.  Ray 
Kemp,  Dillard's  vice  chairman.  52  percent 
of  the  company's  $35  million  in  sales  in  Ar- 
kansas are  on  credit,  and  "for  every  $1  we 
got  back  in  interest  and  service  charges,  we 
spent  $1.80."  He  adds,  "Arkansas  never  was 
a  normal  place  to  do  business,  but  now  it's 
getting  even  worse." 

Pari  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Kemp  asserts,  is 
that  Arkansans  are  "taking  advantage  of 
any  cheap  credit  they  can  get."  He  notes 
that  Dillard's  stores  outside  Arkansas  aver- 
age only  45  percent  in  charge  sales  and 
those  customers  generally  pay  about  18  per- 
cent annual  interest. 

Over  the  years.  Arkansas  retailers  have 
found  a  few  ways  to  offset  the  costs  of  ex- 
tending credit.  Dillard's,  for  example,  has 
cut  its  pay  period  for  credit  purchases  to  six 
months  from  the  18  months  allowed  two 
years  ago.  Other  retailers  have  quit  extend- 
ing their  own  credit  altogether  or  encourage 
the  use  of  bank  credit  cards,  which  can 
charge  15  percent  in  annual  interest  because 
of  the  federal  bank  laws. 

Many  retailers  say  -  they  are  operating 
with  fewer  clerks  than  ever  before  and  have 
put  off  remodeling  plans  or  moves  to  larger 
quarters.  Others  have  simply  trimmed  in- 
ventories and  discontinued  free  services. 

HIGHER  PRICES 

However,  the  easiest  way  to  recoup  the 
built-in  credit  losses  is  to  raise  merchandise 
prices,  and  studies  show  that,  except  in 
border  areas,  Arkansas  retailers  have  done 
just  that.  According  to  Gene  Lynch,  profes- 


sor of  finance  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
in  FayetteviUe,  prices  for  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances in  Little  Rock  run  as  much  as  11 
percent  higher  than  prices  for  identical 
merchandise  in  surrounding  states— a  differ- 
ence he  blames  solely  on  the  usury  ceiling. 
That  finding  indicates  that  "cash  customers 
are  subsidizing  every  credit  purchase  in  the 
state"  by  paying  higher  prices  themselves, 
he  contends.  "There's  no  free  lunch  for  any- 
body." 

But  in  border  towns  such  as  Texarkana, 
which  lies  smack  on  the  Texas-Arkansas 
line,  Arkansas  retailers  can't  raise  prices 
and  still  compete  with  rivals  across  town. 
Consequently,  most  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  and  all  15  franchised  new-car  deal- 
ers have  set  up  shop  on  the  Texas  side  of 
State  Line  Avenue,  which  bisects  the  central 
business  district.  There,  they  can  charge  up 
to  24  percent  for  consumer  credit. 

Melvin  Kusin,  owner  of  Kusin's  Texas 
Furniture  Store  in  Texarkana.  knows  what 
it's  like  to  do  business  in  both  states  because 
he  owns  another  furniture  store  in  nearby 
Hope,  Ark.  Mr.  Kusin  says  the  Texas  store 
has  "subsidized"  the  Hope  store  since  con- 
sumer lending  was  "flat  cut  off"  by  Arkan- 
sas banks  last  summer.  "Without  the  Texas 
store,  we'd  have  to  add  8  percent  to  10  per- 
cent to  our  prices  across  the  board  Just  to 
cover  interest  expenses." 

The  few  furniture  dealers  staying  in  Ar- 
kansas have  been  fixtures  there  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  "Sure  we'd  be  better  off  in 
Texas,  but  we  own  our  own  property  here," 
sajrs  R.  J.  McNatt,  whose  Moore  Furniture 
Store  has  been  in  business  "within  spittin' 
distance  of  Texas"  for  more  than  40  years. 
"Sometimes,  when  I  get  to  thinking  about 
it.  I  get  a  little  mad  that  they  don't  have  my 
problems  down  the  street."  adds  the  unper- 
turbable  Mr.  McNatt.  "But  it's  too  late  to 
move  now." 

The  new-car  dealers  in  Texarkana  are 
lucky  that,  by  the  early  1970s,  they  all  had 
moved  to  the  Texas  side.  "Arkansas  has 
practically  been  cut  out  of  the  map"  as  far 
as  the  auto  makers'  finance  companies  are 
concerned,  says  Dennis  Jungmeyer,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Arkansas  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

In  the  past  year.  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Credit  Corp.  and 
Chrysler  Credit  Corp.— all  bound  to  the  10% 
interest  ceiling  for  consumer  car  loans- 
have  imposed  on  Arkansas  dealers  restric- 
tions unheard  of  in  the  other  49  states.  For 
example,  GMAC  and  Ford  Motor  Credit 
don't  extend  wholesale  or  retail  credit  on 
new  non-GM  and  non-Ford  products,  and 
GMAC  finances  the  sale  of  a  used  car  only 
if  it  is  traded  in  on  i  new  GM  model.  Unlike 
elsewhere,  all  dealers  in  Arkansas  have  to 
pay  for  insurance  on  cars  in  transit  to  their 
showrooms,  and  they  have  to  pick  up  the 
full  tab  when  a  vehicle  is  repossessed.  They 
also  must  pay  market  rates — as  much  as 
23%  lately— to  finance  their  own  inven- 
tories. 

TOLL  OP  AirrO  DEALERS 

The  Arkansas  dealers,  accustomed  for 
years  to  tight  financing,  have  still  found 
ways  to  stay  in  business.  Last  year,  only 
nine  dealerships  folded  or  ctianged  hands 
out  of  390,  according  to  Mr.  Jungmeyer.  But 
so  far  this  year,  17  dealers  have  already 
gone  out  of  business  or  changed  hands,  even 
though  sales  have  improved  somewhat. 

For  a  while,  some  dealers  managed  to  tum 
the  disadvantage  of  10%  credit  into  a  mar- 
keting tool:  They  advertised  their  cheap 
credit  to  customers  in  surrounding  states. 
But  now  some  finance  companies  refuse  to 


grant  10%  credit  to  anyone  but  an  Arkansas 
resident. 

Normally,  the  dealers  would  rely  on  local 
banks  to  lend  the  money  to  customers 
turned  down  by  finance  companies.  But 
even  with  the  federal  law  allowing  banks  to 
charge  15%,  they  aren't  making  many  auto 
loans.  Several  Little  Rock  banks  say  they 
grant  consimier  loans  only  to  their  best  cus- 
tomers and  only  in  amounts  exceeding 
$3,000. 

"With  consumer  loans,  you  have  to  be 
sparing  and  lend  only  to  stay  in  touch  with 
your  good  customers,"  says  Mr.  Bowen  of 
Commercial  National  Bank.  And  Joseph 
Ford,  a  vice  president  at  First  National 
Bank  in  Little  Rock,  adds,  "We  just  plain 
can't  afford  to  loan  out  money"  even  at 
15%.  Since  last  June.  Mr.  Ford  has  seen 
First  National's  outstanding  consumer  loans 
drop  to  less  than  $13  million  from  $17  mil- 
lion. "This  lack  of  credit  has  got  to  hurt  the 
young  people  and  little  people  of  Arkansas 
as  well  as  the  businesses,"  he  observes. 

In  the  wake  of  failures  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
bankers,  retailers  and  car  dealers  are  begin- 
ning to  hope  for  help  from  higher,  and  pre- 
viously unmentionable,  places.  "Nobody 
likes  the  idea  of  the  federal  government 
meddling  with  our  business."  says  David 
Kilbom.  general  manager  of  dill  Peck 
Chevrolet  in  Little  Rock.  "But  that's  about 
our  last  hope  now."  Several  Arkansas  legis- 
lators in  Washington  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  federal  interest-rate 
relief  to  retailers,  and  a  New  York  congress- 
man has  proposed  creation  of  a  national 
usury  ceiling  that  would  override  state-im- 
posed limits. 

If  retailers  and  auto  dealers  in  Arkansas 
can  hang  on  until  November  1982.  however, 
federal  help  may  not  be  needed.  In  BAarch. 
the  Arkansas  legislature  voted  to  put  on  the 
1982  ballot  yet  another  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  raise  the  consumo" 
loan  ceiling  to  17  percent  which  still  would 
be  the  nation's  lowest— while  retaining  the 
current  penalty  for  violations. 

But  even  the  amendment's  proponents 
aren't  very  optimistic  that  it  will  fare  any 
better  than  the  last  three  proposals.  "It's 
pretty  hard  to  convince  a  voter  that  17  per- 
cent or  18  percent  interest  will  end  up  cost- 
ing him  no  more  than  the  10  percent  he's 
paying  now.  "  Mr.  Kemp  of  Dillard's  says. 

Others  aren't  sure  that  the  proposed 
amendment  will  offer  enough  relief.  "My 
worst  fear  is  that  the  new  amendment  will 
be  as  obsolete  as  the  old  law  by  the  time  we 
get  around  to  vote  on  it"  says  Jackson  Ste- 
phens, chairman  of  Stephens  Inc.,  a  Little 
Rock  investment  banking  firm.  "But  by  that 
time,"  he  adds,  "things  might  be  so  bad  that 
the  people  will  demand  a  cure." 


D  1215 

THE  WORLD  BANK  FROM  THE 
SOVIET  PERSPECTIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  (Mr.  LaFalcx) 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
nents of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  in- 
ternational financial  institutions  have 
attacked  those  contributions  on  two 
grounds.  First,  they  claim  that  the 
IFI's  provide  assistance  to  Communist 
governments  and  other  un-American 
regimes.  Second,  they  say  they  under- 
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mine  the  evolution  of  a  healthy  free 
market  system  In  those  countries 
through  artificial  development. 

I  believe  that  these  charges  are  very 
troubling  and  need  to  be  addressed  in 
an  effective  manner.  Perhaps  the  most 
objective  and  fruitful  observer  would 
be  a  nonmember  of  the  IPI's.  because 
such  a  person  would  not  be  biased 
about  the  operations  of  these  interna- 
tional institutions.  Fortunately,  such 
an  observer  does  exist;  and  he  has 
done  an  analysis  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Envelop- 
ment (IBRD)  which  is  the  hard-loan 
window  of  the  World  Bank.  His  con- 
clusion was  as  follows: 

The  facta  concerning  IBRD's  real  activi- 
ties, however,  show  that  the  Bank  has 
always  been  and  remains,  a  staunch  defend- 
er of  the  capitalist  economic  system,  is  an 
Important  weapon  of  neo-colonialism.  and 
assists  in  establishing  a  private  enterprise 
sector  in  the  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries. 

That  analysis  should  allay  the  fears 
of  my  more  conservative  colleagues 
about  the  IFI's.  since  the  analysis 
comes  from  an  impeccable  source  who 
is  no  friend  of  the  IFI's.  The  author 
was  V.  Zholobov;  the  analysis  ap- 
peared in  an  article  from  the  official 
Soviet  publication  "Economic  Ga- 
zette"; and  the  article  was  entitled 
"IBRD— The  Servant  of  Monopoly 
Capital." 

I  want  to  share  the  entire  article 
with  all  of  my  colleagues,  because  it  Is 
a  refreshing  approach  to  these  often 
misunderstood  and  ill-characterized 
institutions  and  because  if  the  Soviets 
condemn  them  for  being  too  capitalist, 
they  can  not  be  all  bad. 

The  article  follows: 
IBRD— The  SiRVAifT  or  Monopoly  Capital 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (IBRD)  is  taking  an 
ever-Increasing  share  in  the  neo-colonialist 
expansion  of  imperialism.  Bourgeois  apolo- 
gists seek  to  prove  that  the  institution  ren- 
ders effective  help  In  the  social  and  econom- 
ic development  of  newly  independent  coun- 
tries. In  particular,  IBRD's  President,  Mr. 
Robert  McNamara.  has  regularly  called 
upon  his  hearers  in  numerous  international 
forums  to  provide  "assistance"  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  solving  their  far-from- 
easy  financial  problems.  The  facts  concern- 
ing IBRD's  real  activities,  however,  show 
that  the  Bank  has  always  been,  and  re- 
mains, a  staunch  defender  of  the  capitalist 
economic  system,  is  an  important  weapon  of 
neo-colonialism,  and  assists  in  establishing  a 
private-enterprise  sector  In  the  economies  of 
developing  countries. 

DISCmiMIHATOaY'  APPBOACH 

The  official  purpose  of  the  Bank  and  iu 
affiliates— the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  and  the  International  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  (IPC)— is  the  financing 
of  social  and  economic  measures  taken  by 
their  member  countries,  primarily  the  devel- 
oping countries,  in  order  to  overcome  their 
economic  bturkwardness.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  if  any  of  those  coun- 
tries applies  to  the  Bank  for  help,  the  latter 
will  willingly  accede  to  that  request.  The 
structure  of  IBRD  is  such  that  the  Bank's 


final  word  is  spoken  by  the  United  SUtes, 
which  can  block  any  decision  that  it  does 
not  like,  and  compel  the  Bank  to  refuse 
help  If  the  country  applying  for  assistance 
is  not  acceptable,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  the  ruling  circles  In  America.  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  that  the  true  punx)se  of 
IBRD's  activity  must  be  examined. 

Figures  depicting  the  activities  of  the 
"World  Bank ",  the  term  by  which  IBRD  is 
often  referred  to  In  the  press  of  Western 
countries,  may  make  a  certain  impression  on 
the  uninitiated  reader.  At  the  present  time, 
132  countries  are  members  if  IBRD,  and  the 
Bank's  capital,  which  is  made  up  of  their 
contributions,  amounts  to  41  billion  dollars. 
The  total  amount  of  loans  granted  by  the 
institution  in  1978  reached  a  figure  of  9.8 
billion  dollars. 

What  is  obvious,  however,  is  the  peculiar 
geographical  distribution  of  the  Bank's 
funds.  As  of  June  30,  1979,  three  of  the  132 
countries  belonging  to  it  (Brazil,  Indonesia 
and  South  Korea)  had  received  about  20% 
of  all  the  loans  granted  by  the  Institution 
during  the  almost  30  years  of  its  existence. 
During  1978,  apart  from  the  almost  tradi- 
tional loans  made  to  these  three,  IBRD  sup- 
plied a  number  of  Latin-American  capitalist 
countries,  as  also  Morocco  and  the  Philip- 
pines, with  large  funds.  And  this  is  under- 
standable, for  the  countries  mentioned  act 
as  bulwarks  of  private  capital,  particularly 
foreign  capital. 

The  Bank  does  not  even  try  to  hide  its  dis- 
criminatory approach.  IBRD's  lending 
policy  is  aimed  at  shackling  the  newly-inde- 
pendent countries  with  a  type  of  develop- 
ment that  suits  the  purposes  of  internation- 
al and  national  monopoly  capital.  On  the 
hypocritical  plea  of  "safeguarding  the 
Bank's  funds"  its  officials  give  preference  to 
countries  with  "sUble  political  regimes ",  a 
term  that,  more  often  than  not,  implies  mil- 
itary regimes. 

One  of  the  affiliates  of  the  World  Bank 
Group — IPC— proclaims  its  basic  object  to 
be  the  financing  of  industrial  undertakings 
in  the  private  sector,  and  says  so  in  its  very 
Articles  of  Agreement. 

The  question  of  providing  funds  for  un- 
dertakings in  the  public  sector  is.  however, 
passed  over  because  of  their  alleged  unprof- 
itability,  and  the  high  lending  risk  associat- 
ed with  them.  During  1978,  the  majority  of 
countries  with  a  socialist  philosophy- Ethi- 
opia. Afghanistan  and  the  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen,  plus  a  number  of 
others  that  seek  primarily  to  develop  the 
public  sector  of  their  economies — did  not  re- 
ceive a  single  loan  from  IBRD  or  ite  affili- 
ates. 

Speaking  before  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly on  behalf  of  the  participants  in  the 
Havana  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  and 
Governments  of  the  Non-Aligned  States. 
Mr.  Fidel  Castro  drew  attention  to  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  develop- 
ment assistance  furnished  to  the  newly-in- 
dependent countries  by  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries and  the  "help"  provided  by  the  imperi- 
alist States  and  their  international  organi- 
zations. Although  the  Socialist  countries 
bore  no  responsibility  for  the  economic 
tMckwardness  of  the  developing  countries. 
Mr.  Castro  emphasized,  they  were  taking 
upon  themselves  the  duty  of  assisting  those 
countries  in  overcoming  it,  ttasing  such  ac- 
tions on  one  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
their  Socialist  system— international  solidar- 
ity. 

OPPOMENTS  OP  INDUSTRIALIZA'nON 

The  political  prejudice  displayed  by  the 
Bank  is  only  one  feature  of  its  operations. 


Another  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
those  recipients  of  IBRD  loans  which  are 
well-regarded  by  the  Bank  are  not  allowed 
to  make  independent  use  of  the  funds  they 
receive  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  national 
economies  and  populations,  and  achieve 
social  and  economic  progress  in  overcoming 
age-old  backwardness.  In  the  case  of  these 
countries  IBRD  pursues  a  policy  designed  to 
keep  them  dependent  on  the  world  capital 
market,  and  sets  its  face  against  any  pro- 
gressive initiatives  in  the  social  and  econom- 
ic sphere. 

A  typical  example  in  this  respect  is  pro- 
vided by  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA).  A  great  deal  Is  said  and 
written  about  the  activities  of  this  most  Im- 
portant affiliate  of  IBRD,  so  far  as  its  out- 
wardly concessionary  terms  of  lending  are 
concerned.  The  way  in  which  IDA  credits 
are  allotted  by  branch  of  activities,  however, 
by  no  means  attests  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  Bank  to  promote  an  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  of  the  newly-Independ- 
ent States. 

According  to  the  data  available,  the  fund- 
ing of  Industrial  undertakings  constitutes 
less  than  10  percent  of  all  the  loan  oper- 
ations engaged  in  by  IDA.  At  the  same  time, 
about  20  percent  of  the  Association's  funds 
are  invested  In  agriculture  and  more  than  a 
third  in  so-called  Infrastructure  projects, 
mainly  In  the  building  of  roads  and  the  pro- 
vision of  means  of  conununlcation.  Here  too 
the  egotistical  Interests  of  Imperialism  show 
through  most  clearly— an  undeveloped  in- 
frastructure, particularly  the  aljsence  of 
roads  and  means  of  communication,  pre- 
sents the  International  monopolies  with 
fewer  opportunities  for  plundering,  on  neo- 
colonlal  lines,  the  economy  of  a  developing 
country.  The  Bank  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
monopoly  corporations  and  out  of  Its  funds 
provides  a  basic  infrastructure  In  economi- 
cally backward  countries. 

IBRD  tries  to  give  a  "theoretical "  justifi- 
cation for  Its  negative  attitude  towards  the 
industrial  development  of  the  newly-Inde- 
pendent States.  The  Bank's  last  report  on 
World  development  (August  1979)  contains, 
for  example,  the  following  frank  admission: 
"Industrialization  will  not,  on  Its  own,  pro- 
vide a  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  devel- 
oping World.  A  more  appropriate  means  of 
achieving  the  aims  of  national  regeneration 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
agrarian  sector."  Later  In  the  report  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  only  way  of  combatting 
rising  unemployment  may  be  merely  to  de- 
velop agriculture  at  a  more  rapid  pace. 

Regarded  objectively,  this  new  "theory" 
of  IBRD's  experts  Is  designed  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  developing  countries  to 
achieve  economic  Independence.  A  faster 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct (GNP)  and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  a  rise  In 
the  standard  of  living  are  possible  only  by 
means  of  Industrialization.  By  blocking  the 
efforts  of  the  developing  countries  to  diver- 
sify their  national  economies,  the  "World 
Bank  "  Is  again  compelling  them  to  concen- 
trate on  supplying  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural products,  with  all  the  unfavorable 
results  that  this  procedure  entails,  including 
a  dependence  on  unstable  trading  conditions 
on  the  World  market  that  provide  opportu- 
nities for  these  countries'  exploitation  by 
the  monopoly  concerns  of  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  an  exceedingly  serious  situa- 
tion prevails  in  these  branches  of  activity. 
Por  example,  small  peasant  holdings,  em- 
ploying primitive  methods  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  are  hardly  able  to  furnish  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Such  farms  are  suitable  only  for 


simple  reproductive  techniques;  they  cannot 
have  Incomes  of  any  size,  least  of  all  when 
measured  In  foreign  currency. 

IBRD's  attitude  to  this  largest  category  of 
the  populations  of  developing  countries 
amounts  to  only  one  thing,  a  refusal  to 
grant  these  countries  loans  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  life  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  small  peasants.  The  Bank's  fi- 
nancial support  is  forthcoming  only  to  bene- 
fit large  landowners  and  farmers  who  are 
able  to  produce  significant  production  sur- 
pluses. For  example,  rich  stockraisers  In 
Latin- American  countries  (Argentina,  Uru- 
guay and  others)  have  received  more  than 
70%  of  all  the  loans  made  by  the  Bank  to 
assist  the  continent's  agriculture. 

THE  MYTH  OP  "HKLPHtC  TRK  POOR" 

According  to  IBRD's  official  returns, 
during  the  period  from  1975  to  1979.  60  mil- 
lion people  were  covered  by  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing programs  drawn  up  under  the  slogan  of 
the  ""Fight  against  Poverty".  This  apparent- 
ly impressive  figure,  however,  begins  to  melt 
away  as  soon  as  one  takes  a  closer  look  at 
this  total.  It  turns  out  that.  In  calculating 
the  number  of  its  "beneficiaries",  the  Bank 
bases  itself  on  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  regions  In  which  the  projects  financed 
by  the  Bank  are  located.  In  this  connection 
the  French  periodical  '"Le  Monde  diplomati- 
que" has  said,  not  without  sarcasm:  "The 
use  of  this  method  of  calculation  may  well 
result  In  making  the  overall  figure  of  poor 
peasants  benefiting  from  the  Bank's  proj- 
ects exceed  that  of  all  the  poor  peasants  In 
the  World. " 

In  practical  terms,  however,  the  Bank's  at- 
titude to  the  loan  applications  of  the  newly- 
independent  States  diverges  radically  from 
the  widely-proclaimed  aims  of  the  "Fight 
against  Poverty".  When  analyzing  one  or 
other  of  the  projects  proposed  for  financ- 
ing, the  Bank's  experts  show  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  consider  the  statistical  and  techni- 
cal data  Involved  before  the  social  aspects  of 
that  project.  Poverty  is  subjected,  before  aU 
else,  to  a  quantitative  appraisal.  Its  social 
roots  not  receiving  their  proper  share  of  at- 
tention. The  developing  countries  them- 
selves, which  might  change  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, do  not  participate  In  the  preparation 
of  the  project  (for  tliu>  purpose  there  are 
"Special  Missions"  from  the  Bank),  al- 
though it  concerns  them  first  and  foremost. 

Such  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
IBRD  gives  rise  to  criticism  even  In  Western 
countries:  "Distributing  funds  to  stimulate 
investment  while  seeking  to  leaVe  undis- 
turbed the  social  structure  in  which  lie  con- 
cealed the  basic  causes  of  poverty,  means 
conducting  a  policy  that  Is  calculated  to  re- 
inforce the  hegemony  of  an  elite",  remarks, 
with  fully  justified  emphasis.  "Le  Monde 
diplomatique". 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  such 
a  method  of  lending  should  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  declared  aims  of  IBRD 
policy.  The  Bank's  experts  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Irrigation  projects  Increase  em- 
ployment In  agriculture  and  serve  to  benefit 
small  farmers  and  landless  peasants.  Under 
the  conditions  prevailing  In  the  developing 
countries,  however,  such  projects  are  of  ad- 
vantage only  to  the  large  landowners  and 
produce  an  intensification  of  capitalist 
stresses  In  the  countryside,  where  they  po- 
larize relationships,  with  a  concentration  of 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sea  of  pover- 
ty on  the  other,  the  upshot  of  which  Is  the 
ruin  of  the  smallest  farmers. 

The  following  case  is  typical.  A  project  in 
Bangladesh  provided,  apart  from  solutions 
to  other  problems,  for  the  setting  up  of  a  co- 


operative of  landless  peasants.  The  Bank 
agreed  to  make  a  loan  for  the  whole  project, 
but  the  funds  originally  proposed  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  cooperative  were.  In  the 
end,  converted  Into  loans  to  well-to-do  farm- 
ers, so  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  wages  to 
their  workers.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  "Fighting  Poverty". 

If  IBRD  has  done  nothing  to  eradicate 
poverty,  one  can  say  quite  definitely  that, 
by  means  of  Its  loans,  the  Bank  does  facili- 
tate the  enrichment.  Including  the  Illegal 
enrichment,  of  the  top  echelons  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Thus  the  "Wall  Street 
Journal"  has  stated  that.  In  Indonesia,  be- 
tween 10%  and  15%  of  the  funds  received  as 
loans  from  the  Bank  (at  the  present  time 
more  than  $500,000,000  a  year)  are  embez- 
zled. 

The  actual  social  effects  of  IBRD's  activi- 
ties are  well  demonstrated  by  taking  the  ex- 
ample of  Brazil— a  country  that  Is  a  privi- 
leged customer  of  the  Bank.  According  to 
data  published  In  the  British  "Economist"' 
the  polarization  of  Brazilian  society  became 
sharply  exacerbated  between  I960  and  1977, 
I.e.,  over  a  period  when  relations  between 
Brazil  and  IBRD  were  particularly  close. 
This  Is  evident  from  the  changes  that  oc- 
curred In  the  distribution  of  combined  per- 
sonal Incomes.  The  share  received  by  the 
richest  5%  of  the  population  Increased 
during  these  years  from  27.7%  to  39%  of  the 
whole,  while  that  of  the  poorest  50%  of  the 
population  fell  from  17.7%  to  11.8%.  Thus, 
not  without  assistance  from  IBRD,  the  poor 
become  poorer  still  and  there  are  ever  more 
of  them.* 


THE  "AMERICAN  DREAM  ACT" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AjrmiMziG)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  American 
Dream  Act,  legislation  which  I  feel 
will  not  only  help  struggling  financial 
institutions  in  this  country,  but  will 
put  the  construction  industry  back  on 
its  feet  and  will  enable  millions  of 
Americans  to  realize  the  American 
dream  of  owning  their  own  home. 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  will  of 
the  marketplace.  But  the  marketplace 
has  shown  it  does  not  care  about  hous- 
ing. And  because  of  that  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  another  approach.  What  we 
need  is  long-term  low-interest  deposits 
at  financial  institutions  which  can  \>e 
lent  on  a  long-term  basis  for  home 
mortgages.  My  bill  will  establish  a  1- 
year  maturity  tax-exempt  savings  ac- 
count at  all  regulated  financial  institu- 
tions that  are  engaged  in  long-term 
home  lending.  There  would  be  no 
minimum  or  maximimi  on  the  amount 
of  money  a  depositor  could  place  in 
such  an  accoimt.  The  interest  rate  on 
these  accounts  would  be  set  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation.  A  imanimous 
vote  by  the  committee  would  be  re- 
quired to  adopt  a  rate. 


In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  ac- 
coimts  a  financial  institution  would 
have  to  agree  to  place  75  percent  of 
the  money  obtained  in  these  accounts 
in  long-term  home  mortgages  at  an  in- 
terest rate  of  no  more  than  2  percent 
above  the  rate  paid  to  the  saver.  For 
example,  if  the  interest  rate  paid  on 
the  tax-exempt  savings  was  7  percent 
the  home  mortgages  could  not  be  at  a 
rate  above  9  percent.  The  legislation 
would  also  specify  that  the  rate  paid 
to  savers  would  be  substantially  below 
that  earned  on  6-month  money  instru- 
ments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
will  encourage  people  seeking  a  tax 
shelter  to  take  their  money  out  of 
high  yield  investments  which  are  fully 
taxable  and  to  place  the  funds  in  the 
tax-exempt  savings  accoimts.  which  of 
course  would  produce  a  much  lower 
yield  but  woiild  offset  the  loss  of 
income  with  a  tax  deduction.  By  not 
having  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  a  person  may  place  in 
such  an  accoimt.  it  will  be  an  incentive 
for  big  depositors  to  shift  their  ac- 
counts. 

HOT  A  BOHAIfZA  POR  RICH 

Some  may  charge  that  this  is  a  bo- 
nanza to  the  wealthy,  but  if  I  can  get 
the  wealthy  to  take  their  money  out 
of  the  higher  yielding  accounts  and 
put  it  where  it  will  be  used  for  long- 
term  low-interest  rates  then  I  want 
every  dime  of  that  money  that  I  can 
obtain. 

There  will  be  a  tax  loss  under  this 
program.  But  the  loss  vnll  be  far  less 
than  would  be  achieved  by  the  Kemp- 
Roth  proposal  which  is  the  keystone 
to  the  Reagan  tax  program.  That  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  30-percent  cut  spread 
over  3  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  Kemp-Roth  program  will  pro- 
vide the  average  taxpayer  with  a  cut 
of  only  a  few  himdred  dollars  a  year. 
Surveys  have  shown  that  most  taxpay- 
ers would  not  save  that  money  but 
would  use  it  to  pay  off  bills  or  to  make 
purchases.  Such  a  cut  could  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  making  inflation 
even  worse  because,  while  it  would  not 
help  individual  taxpayers  greatly,  it 
woiild  pump  billions  of  dollars  into  an 
already  overheated  economy. 

My  bill  would  not  heat  up  the  econo- 
my. It  would  not  cost  as  much  in  lost 
tax  revenue  and  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  of  bringing  interest  rates 
down  and  putting  the  home  construc- 
tion industry  back  on  its  feet.  It  wiU 
make  taxpayers  out  of  unemployed 
construction  workers,  and  it  could 
within  6  months  put  the  entire  con- 
struction industry  including  the  home 
lending  industry  back  on  its  feet. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
promised  help  for  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  and  I  suggest  that  the  best 
way  to  help  the  industry  is  through  an 
endorsement  of  tax-exempt  savings 
programs  such  as  mine. 
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I  am  genuinely  worried  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  going  to  talie  action 
in  time  to  assist  savings  and  loans.  A 
few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  President's 
leading  economic  advisers.  Alan 
Greenspan,  told  a  business  group  that 
the  RcAgan  administration  "will  not 
let  savings  and  loans  fail."  I  suggest  to 
Mr.  Greenspan  that  the  industry 
cannot  wait  much  longer.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  administration  is  not 
planning  to  step  in  only  after  the  in- 
dustry does  falL  That  would  be  like  a 
lifeguard  telling  a  swimmer  that  he 
will  be  saved  but  only  after  he  drowns. 

aXLT  miDBD  mmDIARLT 

I  also  hope  that  the  administration's 
plan  to  save  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
dustry is  far  more  broad  based  than 
merely  allowing  the  acquisition  of  fail- 
ing institutions  across  State  lines.  I  am 
totally  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of 
failing  institutions  across  State  lines 
because  I  want  to  take  action  to  save 
these  institutions  before  they  fail. 

I  realize  that  there  are  numerous 
other  bills  which  would  provide  tax 
exemptions  for  savers  but  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  think  that  I  am  a 
Johnny-come-lately  to  this  issue.  In 
my  17  years  In  the  House,  I  have  been 
involved  in  every  one  of  the  savings  ac- 
count tax  battles.  And  I  would  remind 
Members  that  in  November  of  1974 
legislation,  which  I  sponsored  along 
with  other  Members,  was  reported 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  the  floor  allowing  a  $500  deduction 
of  savings  account  interest.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress  adjourned  before 
action  could  be  taken  on  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Presently,  we  have  a  savings-tax  de- 
duction law  on  the  books  which  will  go 
into  effect  for  the  current  taxable 
ye*r.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  advocating  a 
repeal  of  this  law,  even  though  it  has 
only  a  meager  tax  break  for  the  aver- 
age saver. 

COALITION  MTTST  BX  PORMKD 

We  need  a  strong  tax-incentive  sav- 
ings program.  And  I  am  calling  today 
for  a  nationwide  coalition  of  financial 
institutions,  homebuilders.  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  consumer  groups  to 
unite  and  push  for  a  strong  tax-incen- 
tive savers  program. 

I  am  not  worried  about  pride  of  au- 
thorship: it  does  not  have  to  be  my  bill 
that  they  support,  but  unless  these 
groups  ban  together  and  for  once  fight 
on  a  common  front,  we  may  well  see 
the  end  of  the  American  dream  of 
homeownership  before  the  cherry 
blossoms  bloom  at  the  Tidal  Basin 
again. 

A  copy  of  the  legislation  and  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  follow: 
H.R.  3694 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  pennit  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  similar  financial  institu- 
tions to  Issue  tax-exempt  certificates  of 
deposit  for  housins  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  bry  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  oj 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "American  Dream 
Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  income)  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating section  128  as  section  129  and  by 
inserting  after  section  127  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sac.    128.   INTERKST  ON   CntTAiN  Cnmn- 
CATSs  OP  Okposit  in  Financial  Insti- 

TTTTIONS. 

"(a)  OxNsaAL  RuLK.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, gross  income  does  not  Include  in- 
terest on  a  qualified  housing  certificate  of 
deposit. 

"(b)  QuALiPiD)  Housing  CraxiriCATS  or 
Dkfosit.— For  puri>oses  of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  OKNiaAL.— The  term  qualified 
housing  certificate  of  deposit'  means  any 
certificate  of  deposit  Issued  by  a  qualified  fi- 
nancial institution  If— 

"(A)  at  least  75  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  is  used  to  provide  qualified 
owner-financing. 

•(B)  the  certificate  matures  1  year  after 
the  date  on  which  it  is  issued,  and 

"(C)  the  interest  rate  on  the  certificate 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  established  under 
subsection  (c)  for  the  month  in  which  the 
certificate  was  issued. 

"(2)  QUALmXS  OWNEX-nNANCINC— 

"(A)  In  GKNBtAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  term  'qualified 
owner-financing'  means  any  financing  if— 

"(t)  such  financing  is  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acquisition  of  a  single  family 
residence  (or  of  stock  in  a  cooperative  hous- 
ing corporation  which  entitles  the  individu- 
al to  (xxupy  a  residence)  which  can  reason- 
bly  be  expected  to  become  the  principal 
residence  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  fi- 
nancing is  provided  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  financing  is  provided, 

"(ii)  such  financing  Is  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  the  residence  (or  the  stock  in  the  co- 
operative housing  corporation)  being  ac- 
quired with  such  financing. 

"(iii)  the  effective  rate  of  interest  on  the 
financing  does  not  exceed  the  interest  rate 
on  the  certificate  of  deposit  by  more  than  2 
percentage  points,  and 

"(iv)  such  financing  is  repayable  over  a 
fixed  term  of  at  least  25  years  with  equal 
monthly  payments  on  a  self-amortizable 
basis. 

"(B)  Vakiablx-ba'ts  pinancinc  not  pbrmit- 
TSD.— The  term  'qualified  owner-financing' 
shall  not  include  financing  under  which  the 
interest  rate  may  be  adjusted  during  the 
term  of  the  financing. 

"(C)  Efpktivc  rats.- The  effective  rate 
on  interest  on  any  financing  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  103A(iM2KB). 

"(c)  ESTABLiSamNT  OP  Intxkest  Ratb.— 

"(1)  In  cknsral.— For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (bKlKC).  the  Board  shall  esUblish  an 
interest  rate  for  each  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Such  rate  shall  be  established— 

"(A)  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board, 
and 

"(B)  by  taking  into  account  the  prevailing 
interest  rates  on  certificates  of  deposit 
having  a  1-year  maturity  and  by  making  ap- 
propriate adjustments  for  the  tax  exemp- 
tion provided  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Board.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
( 1 ).  the  term  'Board'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(d)  QuALipisB  Financing  Institution.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'quali- 
fied financial  institution'  means— 

"(Da  bank  (as  defined  in  section  581). 

"(2)  any  mutual  savings  bank,  cooperative 
bank,  domestic  building  and  loan  associ- 
ation, and  any  other  savings  institution 
chartered  and  supervised  as  a  savings  and 
loan  or  similar  institution  under  Federal  or 
State  law.  and 

"(3)  a  credit  union,  the  deposits  or  ac- 
counts in  which  are  Insured  under  Federal 
or  State  law. 

"(e)  ADTHoaiZA-iioN  To  Issnx  Ctrtipi- 
catks.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  qualified  financial  Institution 
(otherwise  authorized  to  finance  the  acqui- 
sition of  personal  residences)  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  issue  certificates  of  deposit 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  quali- 
fied housing  certificate  of  deposit.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  128.  Interest  on  certain  certificates  of 

deposit  in  financial  institutions. 
"Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  certificates  of  deposit  issued 
during  months  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary  op  trx  Amkrican  Drkam  Act 

This  bill  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  financial  institutions  to 
issue  one  year  tax-exempt  certificates  of  de- 
posit to  provide  financing  for  affordable 
fixed-rate  home  mortgages  for  consumers. 

A  financial  institution  must  apply  75  per- 
cent of  the  certificate  toward  conventional 
home  mortgages  whose  interest  rate  may 
not  be  more  than  two  percent  above  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  certificate  of  deposit. 

Such  home  mortgages  must  be  for  a  term 
of  at  least  25  years  and  be  on  property  that 
will  be  the  principal  residence  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  the  certificates  of 
deposit  will  be  set  monthly  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  a  Board  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Financial  institutions  may  issue  the  certif- 
icates of  deposit  only  to  individuals  and  may 
determine  any  minimum  or  maximum 
amount  requirements.* 


THE  250TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO  MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  24,  there  was  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  250th  anniversary  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano  Mission  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Tex.  It  was  a  joyous  day,  marking 
service  to  San  Antonio  that  dates  back 
to  1731.  The  energy  and  importance  of 
the  mission  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before. 
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San  Juan  Capistrano  is  one  of  a 
series  of  missions  strung  out  along  the 
San  Antonio  River.  There  are  missions 
of  greater  renown,  like  the  Alamo,  and 
there  are  missions  of  more  size  and 
grandeur,  like  San  Jose— but  none 
more  vital  than  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
The  anniversary  celebration  last 
Sunday  was  a  day  of  special  pride  to 
everyone,  and  (  was  privileged  to  share 
in  the  celebration  by  way  of  this  mes- 
sage to  the  celebrants: 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  this 
place  was  consecrated  by  people  whom  we 
do  not  know.  We  do  not  know  how  they 
looked,  or  who  all  of  them  were,  or  even 
why  they  came  to  be  here.  But  across  all 
those  years,  and  through  all  those  genera- 
tions, has  flowed  the  conunon  power  that 
we  feel  here  today.  The  spiritual  power  of 
those  who  consecrated  this  mission  lives  on, 
undiminished— it  is  the  same  for  us  as  it  was 
for  them.  We  living  here  today  are  united  in 
the  spirit  with  those  servants  of  God,  long 
since  vanished  from  earth,  whose  prayers 
rose  from  here. 

The  life  we  live  is  short.  The  life  of  a 
nation  is  short.  Indeed,  the  United  States 
itself  is  not  nearly  as  old  as  this  holy  place. 
But  the  power  of  God  Is  timeless,  and  that 
is  why  we  can  be  here  today  and  feel  the 
same  spirit,  unchanged  and  unchanging, 
that  moved  the  people  who  built  this  mis- 
sion. This  was,  and  is,  the  same  power  that 
all  the  generations  who  followed  have  felt 
and  shared. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  was  established  as  a 
light,  and  it  brought  life  here.  It  was  the 
light  of  faith,  and  that  faith  brought  life  to 
this  community,  life  that  still  lives  and 
grows. 

Who  could  have  known  what  this  commu- 
nity would  be  like  in  1981?  How  can  we 
know  what  it  will  be  like  a  hundred  years 
hence? 

It  did  not  matter.  What  mattered  was  that 
the  light  of  faith  was  brought  here.  What 
matters  today  is  that  light  still  shines  with 
the  same  power  that  it  did  then.  And  we 
know  that  no  matter  what  happens  to  us,  or 
even  to  this  place,  that  light  will  live  on. 

How  can  it  be  that  we  are  united  with 
people  long  since  gone,  and  even  people  yet 
to  come?  Through  our  common  faith, 
through  our  knowledge  that  in  the  Spirit  we 
are  all  one.  God  is  timeless,  and  this  mission 
is  a  testament  to  that. 

I  thank  God  for  this  mission,  and  for  the 
happiness  and  Joy  this  2S0th  anniversary 
brings  to  all  of  us— the  joy  that  in  faith  we 
find  freedoBi.  freedom  for  all  time.  Did  it 
take  courage  to  build  this  place?  No.  it  took 
faith.  Will  this  place  still  stand  generations 
from  now?  It  does  not  matter.  What  matters 
is  that  the  faith  endure.  And  without  ques- 
tion, it  will.0 


BILL  INTRODUCED  TO  MAKE 
TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  IN 
COMPREHENSIVE  BANKRUPT- 
CY LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections  in  the  comprehensive 
bankruptcy  legislation  which  was 
passed  in  the  95th  Congress.  In  con- 


trast to  a  so-called  technical  amend- 
ments bill  introduced  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress which  grew  into  a  massive  and 
unmanageable  measure  containing  nu- 
merous substantive  and  many  contro- 
versial provisions  on  which  no  hear- 
ings were  ever  held,  this  legislation  is 
a  truly  technical  bill.  This  technical 
amendments  bill  will  remedy  errors  in 
printing,  spelling,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, and  numeration  that  occurred  in 
Public  Law  95-598  and  make  other 
necessary  stylistic  and  clarifying 
changes  in  the  tmnkruptcy  code  of  a 
technical  nature.* 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  AND 
AGENT  ORANGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiEB)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
American  democracy  is  the  right  of 
citizens  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances.  I  recently 
was  presented  with  a  petition  from  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Against  the  War  re- 
garding agent  orange.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  554  citizens,  most  of 
whom  reside  in  the  Second  District  of 
Wisconsin  which  I  represent. 

The  issues  listed  in  the  petition  are 
as  follows: 

That  the  VA  inform  Vietnam  veter- 
ans of  the  potential  dangers  they  face 
from  exposure  to  the  defoliant. 

That  the  VA  develop  a  test  to  find 
out  if  vets  have  residual  effects  of 
agent  orange,  and  that  this  test  be 
given  to  all  Vietnam  vets. 

That  the  VA  provide  treatment  for 
those  affected,  and  that  agent  orange 
poisoning  be  declared  a  "service-con- 
nected disability." 

That  the  VA  or  Pentagon  (or  what- 
ever is  the  appropriate  agency)  con- 
tact the  Vietnamese  for  help  in  find- 
ing tests  and  treatment  for  agent 
orange  poisoning. 

That  the  VA  pay  compensation  and/ 
or  disability  to  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  have  been  affected  by  the  de- 
foliant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agent  orange  issue 
has  been  with  us  for  quite  some  time. 
Under  current  law,  service-connected 
benefits  can  only  be  granted  for  a 
chronic  disease  which  manifests  itself 
within  1  year  of  the  veteran's  date  of 
discharge.  But,  agent  orange  exposure, 
I  understand,  rarely  leads  to  immedi- 
ate symptoms.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Vietnam  vets  are  unaware  of  the  ef- 
fects of  agent  orange.  These  veterans 
should  be  encouraged  to  seek  medical 
advice  and  be  counseled  on  the  genetic 
alterations  they  might  have  to  face  as 
a  result  of  exposure  to  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides  during  their  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  veterans 
and  their  children  who  are  suffering 


the  medical  side  effects  of  exposure  to 
agent  orange.  They  should  be  compen- 
sated for  their  disabilities. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  its  reponsibility 
toward  these  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  disgraceful  situation  must 
come  to  an  end.  If  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration refuses  to  act  with  com- 
passion, then  it  becomes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  resolve  these 
problems  so  that  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  their  families  can  receive 
proper  medical  care  and  compensa- 
tion.9 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morrison),  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  1 
hour,  on  June  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annuhzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

liCr.  RoDiNO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

&fr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morrison),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  LeBoutiluer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CODCHLIN. 

liCr.  Corcoran. 
BCr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  PlHDLET. 

Mr.  McClory. 

lUr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander),  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  VOLKMER. 

Bis.  Oakar. 

Mr.  MURTBA. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Idr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
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Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Ratchtord. 


SENATE  BILI£  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E>olly 
Akers.  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Mont.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partition- 
ing of  certain  restricted  Indian  land  in  the 
SUte  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

S.  547.  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  erect  permanent  improve- 
ments on  land  acquired  for  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  Siletz  Indians  of  Oregon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  28.  1981.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing the  referendum  with  respect  to  the  na 
tion&l  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expend- 
itures during  the  period  October  1.  1980. 
through  March  31.  1981.  from  moneys  ap- 
propriated to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
pursuant  to  section  lOS(b)  of  Public  Law  88- 
454.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Depai  ur.ent  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  exempt  certain 
physicians  from  the  requirement  for  Senate 
confirmation  prior  to  initial  appointment  as 
medical  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting  a  list  of  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  May  15  through  August 
15.  1981.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 


of  the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  of  the  commissary  shelf-stock- 
ing and  custodial  services  function  at  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base,  S.  Dak.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Congr^sional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  Determi- 
nation No.  81-7.  finding  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  extend  credit  in  connection  with  trade 
with  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
pursuant  to  section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1437.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  statement  describing  a  proposed 
transaction  exceeding  $100  million  and  in- 
volving nuclear  facilities  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Romania,  pursuant  to  section 
2(bK3)  (i)  and  (ill)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  first  annual  report  on  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  Public  Law  96- 
221:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  regulations  to 
establish  priorities  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  international  understanding  program, 
pursuant  to  section  431(dKl)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  to  accept  private  dona- 
tions of  money  to  finance  the  activities  of 
the  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Mini- 
mum Wage  Study  Commission,  transmitting 
the  final  report  of  the  Commission,  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(eK3)  of  Public  Law  95-15;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
Disadvantaged  Children,  transmitting  a 
part  of  the  Council's  forthcoming  annual 
report,  entitled  "Title  I  Today:  A  Fact- 
book;"  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  reports 
covering  the  month  of  February  1981  on  pe- 
troleum market  shares  of  refined  petroleum 
products  and  retail  gasoline,  pursuant  to 
section  4(c)(2KA)  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b<a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Forces  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Venezuela  (Transmittal  No.  81-55)  pursuant 
Co  section  36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  re- 


ceipt of  an  application  for  a  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956 
from  the  Ramona  Municipal  Water  District. 
California,  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Clallam  Judgment  funds  in 
docket  No.  134  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  refugee  resettle- 
ment program,  pursuant  to  section  413(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1449.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  adjustments 
and  improvements  in  the  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  education  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  financial  savings  through 
waivers  of  coastal  wastewater  treatment 
plants  (CEI>-81-68.  May  22.  1981);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

{Filed  May  22.  1981] 
Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3520.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  compliance  date 
extensions  for  steelmaklng  facilities  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  facilitate  moderniza- 
tion (Rept.  No.  97-121).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  3694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  similar  finan- 
cial institutions  to  issue  tax-exempt  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  housing  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  MR.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  3695.  A  bill  to  make  use  ol  a  firearm 
to  commit  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  where 
such  use  violates  State  law.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

H.R.  3696.  A  bill  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  to 
impose  any  income  tax  on  any  compensa- 
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tion  paid  to  any  individual  who  is  not  a 
domiciliary  or  resident  of  such  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  certain  local  wage  taxes  paid  by 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the 
local  governmental  area:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.R.  3698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  of  certain  postsecondary 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  3700.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  improve  the  second 
career  training  program  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  completion  of  certain 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee  on   Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CXausen,  Mr.  Anderson,     and  Mr. 

Shuster)  (by  request): 

H.R.   3702.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Urban 

Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 

authorizations  for  appropriations,  and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CXausen)  (by  request): 
H.R.  3703.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
H.R.  3704.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress  con- 
cerning sabotage  of  electric  power  facilities; 
to   the   Committee   on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  technical  corrections. 


and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  3706.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
convey  certain  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  South  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
to  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  3707.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reform  of  financing  of  health  care  services 
provided  under  the  medicaid  program,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLF    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Parris.    Mr.    AsHBROOK,    Mr.    Hage- 
DORH,  and  Mr.  Erlenborn): 
H.R.  3708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of  1964  concerning 
the  appUcabUity  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
construction  contracts  financed  with  the  as- 
sistance  of   loan   or   grants   made   to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Au- 
thority under  the  Urban  Mass  TransporU- 
tion Act  of    1964;   to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

95.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  miss- 
ing American  servicemen  in  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  C:ambodia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

96.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  sale 
of  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mrs.  Rootcema. 

HJR.  375:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 

MVRPRY. 

HJl.  1005:  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon  and  Mi. 
Hubbard. 


H.R.  2451:  Mr.  Archer  and  lilr.  Stamton 
of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3456:  Mr.  Guarihi,  Mr.  Hettel,  Mr. 
DxmcAN,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Roubselot,  Mr. 
Patterson,  Mr.  Guckman,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. 

H.R.  3613:  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H  J.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Findley. 

HJ.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  RrrrKR. 
and  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Carman,  Mrs. 
C^iSHOLM.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
COURTER.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Dornan  of 
California,  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Dymallt,  B<r. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Fascelu  Mr.  Fazio. 
Ms.  Ferraro.  lUr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Gore.  Mr.  Green.  Ui.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Bfr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  lAt.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mi.  McGrath.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mi. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mimuh.  Mi. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mi.  Ratchporo,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mi.  Roybal.  Mr.  Scrumer.  Mr.  Sensen- 

BRENNER.     Mr.     SHANNON,     Mr.     SYNAR.     Mt. 

Sabo.    Mrs.    ScHROEDER.    Mr.    Udall,    Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri. 
H.    Con.    Res.    139:    Mr.    Murphy.    Mr. 

McCOLLUM,    Ml.    KiLDEE    Ml.    IiACOMARSINO, 

Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  C^rraoa.  Mr.  Vento.  and 
Mr.  Porsythe. 
H.  Res.  138:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Cleric's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

94.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Oregon  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  Salem, 
relative  to  the  proposed  inclusion  of  granU 
under  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  with 
other  programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  Migut,  Chiso- 
pee,  Mass.,  relative  to  the  retirement  age  for 
social  security:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

96.  Also,  Petition  of  Lexden  Seniors  Club, 
Franklin  Park,  IlL,  relative  to  social  security 
pajrments  to  the  elderly;  to  the  Cormnittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED BY  PRESroENT  MI- 
CHAEL I.  SOVERN  OF  COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHOOC  ISLAWD 
Ilf  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRCSKNTATIArES 

Wednesday.  May  27. 1981 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wms  recently  in  attendance  at  the  223d 
commencement  of  graduates  from  Co- 
lumbia University  where  my  daughter 
received  her  masters  in  English  and 
was  privileged  to  hear  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  though  provoidng  com- 
mencement addresses  I  have  ever 
heard.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  President  Michael  I. 
Sovem.  who  delivered  that  address,  as 
weU  as  the  text  of  his  remartts: 

Dbab  Mm.  Prksiskmt:  On  Wednesd&y.  Mfty 
IStti.  1981.  my  daughter,  Laurene.  received 
her  Maaten  decree  in  English  and  Com- 
parative Literature  from  Columbia. 

My  wife  was  unable  to  attend  and  so  LAur- 
ene's  sister  Lisette  and  I  were  privileged  to 
be  with  you.  I  stood  with  the  masses  and  my 
daughter.  Lisette.  sat  on  the  brick  wall.  It 
was  indeed  worth  my  standing  and  Lisette's 
sitting  on  the  brick  wall  to  be  with  Laurene. 
but  also  to  hear  one  of  the  most  basic  and 
enlightening  commencement  addresses  I 
have  ever  listened  to.  I  say  this  as  one  who 
has  been  in  the  Congress  21  years  and  who 
has  suffered  through  many  commencement 
addresses  that  were  positive  and  absolute 
disasters. 

Your  presentation  was  though  provoking, 
forthright,  courageous  and  I  must  say  ex- 
tremely accurate.  I  would  appreciate  a  copy 
of  the  address  so  that  I  might  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  hope  that  I 
can  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  most  precious  renewable 
resources  we  have  in  this  nation  is  a  well 
educated  citizenry.  We  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  research  and  development  efforts 
to  diminish  to  nothingness.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  necessary  technical  and  scientific 
equipment  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Again  my  sincere  congratulations.  Many 
thanks  for  the  wonderful  educational  expe- 
rience my  daughter.  Laurene,  received  at 
Columbia  this  past  year. 

CoMMKiicnfKirr.  May  13,  1981 


Congratulations.  You  made  it. 

I  luwwn  you  will  understand  how  much  I 
envy  you  as  I  end  my  first  year  as  President. 
In  a  few  moments  you  will  become  alumni:  I 
shall  become  a  sophomore. 

You  are  an  extraordinarily  diverse  group 
and  this  day  has  different  meanings  for  you. 
Many  of  you  are  marlung  the  end  of  your 
careers  as  undergraduates  but  not  your  time 
as  students:  professional  or  graduate  school 
awaita.  Others  are  making  the  great  change 
from  dependence  to  independence.  Your 
formal  education  is  over.  (Sometimes  I  wish 
you  didn't  feel  quite  so  elated  atx>ut  tiiat.) 


As  your  parents  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief,  you 
are  going  off  the  family  payroll  and  em- 
barking, at  last,  on  gainful  employment. 

But  we  and,  I  hope,  you  will  not  be  con- 
tent if  you  are  merely  prodigious  breadwin- 
ners. We  expect  you  to  be  uncommonly 
skillful  at  your  callings,  but  we  ask  for 
more.  We  want  you  to  be  caring  doctors; 
fair-minded  Journalists;  architects  and  plan- 
ners of  vision  and  discipline;  inspiring  minis- 
ters and  teachers;  business  leaders  who  un- 
derstand that  the  good  bottom  line,  though 
indispeiuable,  is  insufficient  by  itself.  We 
seek  commitment  and  creativity  from  our 
artists  and  scholars,  yes— but  also  from  our 
librarians  and  dentists,  our  engineers  and 
social  workers,  our  diplomats,  nurses  and 
theraptsts.  And,  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 
we  want  lawyers  with  a  passion  for  Justice. 

Whether  these  next  years  are  spent  as  an 
advanced  student  or  as  a  beginning  profes- 
sional, they  are  still  years  of  preparation. 
They  will  seem  painfully  long  as  you  live 
them,  cruelly  swift  as  you  look  back  on 
them,  but  one  day  you  will  be  ready,  and  an 
amazingly  large  proportion  of  you  will 
ascend  to  important  positions  of  leadership. 
On  average,  you  will  get  there  around  the 
year  2001. 

Parents.  I  want  you  to  take  good  care  of 
yourselves  so  that  you  will  be  around  to 
savor  the  moment.  It  will  be  almost  as  good 
as  today. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  claim  that  we  have 
trained  you  for  that  day.  particularly  since 
no  one  has  a  very  clear  idea  what  the  world 
will  look  like  in  the  next  millenium.  Still.  I 
hope  we  have  prepared  you  so  that  you  can 
continue  to  prepare  yourselves.  We  are  seek- 
ers at  Columbia,  students  and  teachers 
alike.  Wanting  to  know,  needing  to  luiow  is 
our  passion,  our  mission.  Omniscience  is  not 
open  to  us.  but  greater  understanding  is.  So. 
too,  is  an  appreciation  of  the  Joy  of  the 
quest.  That.  I  hope,  you  will  take  with  you. 
If  we  have  helped  you  to  kindle  the  fire  of 
exploration,  do  not  bank  it  now.  Keep  on 
stretching  and  growing. 

Much  of  what  you  will  face  is  captured  in 
a  quotation  from  Harper's:  "It  is  a  gloomy 
moment  in  the  history  of  our  country  *  *  * 
never  has  the  future  seemed  so  incalculable 
as  at  this  time.  The  domestic  economic  situ- 
ation is  in  chaos.*  *  *  Prices  are  so  high  as 
to  be  utterly  impossible.  The  political  cal- 
dron seethes  and  bubbles  with  uncertainty. 
Russia  hangs  as  usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and 
silent  upon  the  horizon.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment.  Of  our  troubles  no  man  can  see 
the  end." 

As  you  undoubtedly  guessed,  that  was 
from  Harper's  Weekly.  October  1857. 

The  message  is  clear.  The  world  has 
looked  gloomy  before.  To  some,  it  has 
always  looked  gloomy.  Life  is  difficult  busi- 
ness under  the  best  of  circimistances.  And 
the  best  of  circumstances  exist  only  in  the 
past  or  in  the  future,  the  stuff  of  nostalgia 
or  hope.  We  must  make  do  with  something 
less  than  the  best  of  circumstances.  Today 
that  means,  perhaps  above  all  else,  uncer- 
tainty. What  makes  the  world  into  which 
you  are  graduating  different  is  that  no  one 
with  any  sense  can  claim  to  know  what  lies 
ahead  for  you.  That  degree  of  uncertainty  Is 
rare,  perhaps  unique,  in  history. 


Until  the  American  Revolution,  people 
Imew  in  broad  outline  wtut  the  future  held 
for  them— more  of  the  same.  There  were 
harbingers  of  a  radically  different  world- 
Gutenberg  and  Galileo,  Luther  and  Lavoi- 
sier—but, measured  by  our  standards,  the 
pace  of  change  was  glacial. 

With  the  American,  French  and  Industrial 
Revolutions,  the  pace  picked  up;  but  even 
so,  the  handful  of  New  Yorkers  who  gradu- 
ated from  young  Columbia  College  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  a 
foreseeable  future.  Fifty  years  later,  slavery 
would  still  be  flourishing,  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Washington  would  still  be  a  Journey 
of  several  days,  and  the  survivors  could  do 
no  more  than  hope  that  the  next  influenza 
epidemic  would  spare  them  again. 

In  our  own  century,  change  moved  into 
high  gear,  yet  a  Commencement  speaker  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  19O0's  would  have 
foreseen  relatively  little  of  It.  He  would 
have  talked  confidently  of  the  Brave  New 
World  ahead— full  of  spiritual  well  being 
and  material  progress,  fueled  by  inexhaust- 
ible minerals  and  man's  limitless  ability  to 
cope. 

We  Imow  better.  If  ignorance  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom,  we  are  beginning  to  l>e  wise. 
If  the  strong  luiow  their  weaknesses,  we  are 
l>egiiming  to  be  strong.  We  are  learning 
alwut  our  limitations— nature  is  not  subject 
to  infinite  manipulation  by  man;  we  cannot 
influence  other  people  as  much  as  we 
thought  we  could:  we  caimot  even  shape 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  would  like. 

Understanding  these  limitations  is  part  of 
the  essence  of  leadership.  As  leaders,  you 
must  carry  your  share  of  the  burden  of 
leading  from  illusion  to  reality  without 
losing  your  way  In  disillusion  and  abandon- 
ing the  Journey  in  cynicism. 

These  are  testing  days.  Our  national  gov- 
enmient  makes  cynicism  seductive  as  it 
maintains  subsidies  for  tobacco  growers 
while  proposing  budget  rescissions  for 
cancer  researchers;  laments  our  poor  pro- 
ductivity and  eliminates  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  program  for  training  sci- 
entists and  engineers:  continues  cost-of- 
living  increases  to  its  retired  federal  employ- 
ees but  denies  them  to  students  on  financial 
aid.  But  we  err  if  we  assume  that  these  are 
the  works  of  malevolence.  Ironically,  an  Ad- 
ministration that  would  subscribe  to  the 
proposition  that  solutions  are  the  chief 
cause  of  problems.  Is  offering  solutions  at  a 
rate  that  may  well  exceed  even  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Deal.  Inevitably,  they  are 
making  mistakes. 

I  applaud  the  President's  determination  to 
roll  back  inflation.  It  is  an  insidious  plague 
and  we  have  been  among  those  seriously 
hurt  by  it.  The  President  has  shown  rare 
political  courage  in  proposing  to  bring 
under  control  such  extravagant,  unproduc- 
tive programs  as  dairy  price  supports  and 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  I  applaud  too 
the  urgings  to  put  aside  narrowly  partisan 
differences,  to  forego  special  interests.  I  be- 
lieve deeply  in  the  virtue  of  sulx>rdinating 
selfish  claims  to  the  common  good.  But  I  do 
not  believe  in  suspending  Judgment  as  to 
where  the  common  good  lies. 

We  expect  an  administration  to  make  its 
own,  earnest  search  for  the  common  good, 
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using  the  l>est  Information  available,  filter- 
ing that  information  through  its  own  pre- 
dispositions and  malting  whatever  political 
compromises  It  must  to  come  as  close  as  it 
can  to  iU  goals.  All  of  us  have  a  role  In  that 
process— both  as  sources  of  information  and 
as  elements  in  the  political  balance.  It  we 
keep  silent  when  we  see  gross  error,  we  fail 
in  our  responsibilities. 

And  I  do  see  gross  error  in  the  way  the 
Reagan  Administration  Is  proposing  to  deal 
with  basic  research  and  student  aid. 

It  would  be  hyperbole  to  say  that  we  are 
embarking  on  our  own  Cultural  Revolution. 
I  do  not  foresee  in  America  the  wasteland  of 
China's  latx>ratories  and  classrooms.  But  I 
can  well  imagine  a  news  story  datelined 
Washington,  D.C..  January  21,  1989,  which 
reads:  "In  her  SUte  of  the  Union  Message, 
the  President  called  for  a  multibillion  dollar 
crash  program  of  federal  and  private  invest- 
ment in  America's  university  research  t>ase. 
She  asserted  that  radical  action  is  critical  to 
meet  the  problems  posed  by  the  greatest 
shortage  of  scientists  and  scholars  in  our 
history.  Without  it,  she  said,  we  have  no 
hope  of  returning  to  our  rightful  place  as 
tenth  most  productive  nation  in  the  world." 

That  is  nor  hyperbole.  America's  per 
capita  gross  national  product  has  slipped  to 
tenth  in  the  world.  Tenth. 

America's  private  universities  have  led  the 
way  in  scientific  iiuiovation— the  lion's 
share  of  the  ground-breaking  research  has 
been  done  in  our  laboratories  and  the  ma- 
jority of  America's  leading  scientists  have 
trained  with  us,  hardly  a  startling  congru- 
ence. Recognising  the  critical  importance  of 
keeping  American  science  in  the  forefront, 
the  previous  Administration  recommended 
the  expenditure  of  seventy-five  million  dol- 
lars for  advanced  scientific  instrumenta- 
tion—the tools  of  state-of-the-art  research 
and  training.  This  entire  item  has  been 
stricken  from  the  budget.  Private  universi- 
ties cannot  assume  these  costs.  The  result 
will  be  an  Inexorable  reduction  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  both  research  and  training,  a 
further  erosion  of  America's  ability  to  com- 
pete. 

You  know  of  the  Administration's  widely 
shared  concern  for  productivity,  its  propos- 
als for  accelerated  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment,  its  hopes  for  increased  rates  of 
savings  and  investment.  But  buildings  and 
machinery  are  not  the  fundamental  answer 
to  America's  productivity  problem.  We  must 
be  concerned  more  with  people  than  we  are 
with  things. 

As  our  colleague.  Professor  Eli  Ginzberg, 
has  pointed  out.  "(H)uman  capital,  defined 
as  the  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowledge'  of 
the  population,  has  become  the  critical 
input  that  determines  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  economy  •  *  *." 

But  what  is  the  Administration  doing? 
Just  look  at  the  federal  budgets,  if  you  have 
a  spare  month  or  two.  Since  1965.  the  feder- 
al govenunent  has  provided  nearly  $20  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  and  interest  sul>sl- 
dies  for  college  and  university  students.  It 
has  disbursed  billions  more  in  direct  finan- 
cial aid  to  those  most  in  need.  I  know'of  no 
wiser,  fairer,  more  fruitful  investment  in 
America's  people  and  America's  future.  We 
here  have  a  high  responsibility  to  that 
future:  we  must  not  stand  by  in  silence  and 
timidity  while  it  is  bargained  away. 

Surely,  at  this  critical  time,  our  nation 
should  not  t>e  so  shortsighted  as  to  eml>ark 
on  the  false  economy  of  cutting  financial 
aid  to  students. 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  the  national 
Administration  is  proposing.  It  wants  to  cut 
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Pell  grants,  the  program  that  some  of  you 
have  known  as  BEOGs.  Pell  granU  provide 
a  maximum  of  $1,800  a  year  in  support  of 
students  demonstrating  serious  need.  As  you 
know  all  too  painfully,  no  student  eligible 
even  for  a  maximum  Pell  grant  of  $1,800 
can  attend  an  Ivy  League  college  without 
holding  down  a  part-time  Job.  talcing  out  a 
loan  and  recelvinig  addition  scholarship  help 
from  the  college  Itself.  That  program 
should  not  be  cut;  it  should  t>e  increased. 

It  should  be  increased  because  fair  play 
calls  for  allowing  those  able  enough  to  go  to 
the  best  colleges  to  attend  them.  It  should 
be  increased  because  we  have  a  vital  eco- 
nomic stake  in  not  wasting  valuable  human 
resources. 

The  budget-cutters  would  also  slirink  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  These 
loans  are  made  by  private  capital,  not  the 
government,  and  the  repayment  obligation 
is  that  of  the  student.  The  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  makes  it  possible  for 
private  lenders  to  help  students  willing  to 
l>ear  major  costs  to  finance  their  own  educa- 
tion. Improvements  in  the  program  are 
needed:  some  who  don't  need  the  loans  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  favorable  rate  to 
turn  an  arbitrager's  profit  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  some  have  defaulted  on  their  re- 
payment obligation.  Those  failings  can  l>e 
corrected,  and  they  will  be.  But  let  us  l>e 
careful  not  to  damage  a  critically  important 
and  extraordinarily  fruitful  program  in  the 
process. 

To  give  you  a  rough  Idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Pell  grants  and  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  to  American  higher 
education,  last  year  Columbia  alone  dis- 
bursed 22  million  dollars  in  financial  aid; 
our  students  borrowed  37  million  more.  30 
million  of  it  under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program. 

There  are  still  other  examples  of  unwise 
cuts  in  research  support  and  aid  to  students, 
but  they  aU  add  up  to  the  same  sum:  we  are 
risking  waste  of  our  most  precious  national 
resource,  stunting  of  Individuals  and  serious 
damage  to  independent  colleges  and  univer- 
sities—all for  savings  that  amount  to  a  frac- 
tion of  one  percent  of  the  federal  budget. 

One  of  the  afflictions  of  our  society  is  a 
widespread  unwillingness  to  choose.  Where, 
then,  can  federal  expenditures  be  reduced 
to  make  up  for  the  cuts  I  oppose?  Former 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  Peterson  has 
calculated  that  If  the  highly  inflationary  in- 
dexation of  many  federal  programs  were  cut 
to  85  percent  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
instead  of  the  current  100  percent,  the  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  three  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  year  1982  alone.  That  is  substantially 
more  than  all  of  the  damaging  cuts  I  have 
been  talking  about. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  observed:  "The 
human  animal  is  peculiar— it  seems  unable 
to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  until  its 
back  is  against  it. "  I  believe  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  that  the  budget-cutters  are 
being  profligate  with  our  most  precious  na- 
tional resource,  and  I  hope  America  won't 
wait  until  our  backs  are  against  the  wall  to 
do  something  about  It. 

If  one  needed  proof  of  the  value  of  stu- 
dent aid,  today  would  \>e  proof  enough.  You 
are  the  best  evidence  of  the  magnificent  re- 
sults of  student  aid.  You  are  America's 
future.  As  the  door  of  opportunity  was 
opened  to  me  here,  as  it  was  opened  to  so 
many  of  you.  let  us  work  together  to  ensure 
that  it  will  be  opened  to  those  who  follow. 
Those  who  do  come  in  that  door  will  dis- 
cover that  at  Columbia  we  are  embarked  on 
a  wonderful  renaissance.  Three  weeks  from 
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today  we  shall  formally  dedicate  the  East 
Campus  Residence  HaU;  the  renovated 
Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  will  reopen  on 
schedule  in  the  fall;  and  we  shall  open  the 
new  Humanities  Center  later  this  year.  A 
new  biology  library  and  new  undergraduate 
laboratories  are  now  ready  in  the  Sherman 
Fairchild  Life  Sciences  Center  and  plans  are 
already  In  the  works  for  a  new  chemistry 
building.  In  addition  to  our  bustling  new 
cafe  in  Ferris  Booth  HaU,  we  shaU  have  a 
thoroughly  refurbished  Jolin  Jay  Dining 
HaU  in  September. 

More  important  than  these  tangible  im- 
provements tias  been  our  commitment  to  in- 
tellectual renewal.  The  Marcus  Conunission 
Report  has  pointed  the  way  to  heightened 
exceUence  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  WhUe 
other  American  coUeges  are  reconsidering 
their  abandonment  of  demanding  curricular 
requirements— a  task  we  liave  t>een  spared 
since  we  never  lost  faith  in  ours— we  are  free 
to  thIiUi  about  how  to  make  the  superb  even 
better,  and  we  are  doing  that,  emphasizing 
new  writing  programs  and  working  on  a  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  scientific  Illiteracy. 
Though  our  professional  schools  have  never 
been  stronger,  I  see  in  them  not  complacen- 
cy, but  a  healthy  restlessness,  a  spirit  of 
self-examination  that  augiu^  weU  for  the 
future. 

A  new  spirit  animates  relations  l>etween 
the  University  and  our  neighbors.  We  have 
begtui  to  work  together  to  our  mutual  bene- 
fit. 

And  I  note  with  special  pleasure  that 
alumni  giving  to  the  University  has  more 
than  doubled  this  year.  Let  that  be  a  lesson 
to  you. 

For  whUe  we  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  government,  our  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  generosity  of  our  alumni  who 
i>eUeve,  rightly,  of  course,  that  they  got 
more  than  they  paid  for;  the  wisdom  of 
friends  and  business  leaders  who  under- 
stand the  importance  of  investing  in  human 
capital;  and.  above  aU.  the  faith  of  our  stu- 
dents and  their  families  who  pay  the  bills. 

The  special  quaUty  of  the  Columbia  stu- 
dent has  been  demonstrated,  generation 
after  generation,  by  the  distinction  of  our 
alumni.  As  you  join  their  ranlu  today,  the 
Latin  phrase  you  have  seen  on  the  sundial 
assumes  new  meaning:  Horam  Expecta 
Veniet.  Await  the  Yioxtr.  it  wiU  come. 

Your  hour  has  come.  I  wish  you  joy  in 
your  work,  love  in  your  life,  happiness  in 
your  heart.  Good  luck  and  Godspeed.  Co- 
lumbia is  very  proud  of  you.* 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  ECONOMY/ 
UPDATE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  pufMSTLv/uriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  first  round  of  the  budget  debate 
completed  in  Congress.  I  wanted  to 
review  the  status  of  various  key  eco- 
nomic steps. 

BimCET 

Congress  has  approved  a  budget 
target  of  $695  billion  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  basically  adopting  the 
budget  principles  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 
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I  voted  against  this  budget  guideline 
because  I  thought  the  alternative 
drafted  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee was  preferable  on  three  key  points: 
First,  it  had  a  smaller  budget  deficit 
this  year  second,  it  contained  funding 
for  key  programs  in  the  Northeast  and 
Pennsylvania;  third,  it  moved  more 
quickly  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  felt  the  key  to  the  entire  budget 
debate,  however,  was  the  general 
agreement  on  budget  goals.  While 
there  was  a  disagreement  on  specific 
numbers,  these  general  goals  emerged 
in  agreement: 

First,  we  will  be  approving  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  defense  spending,  and 
taking  the  strongest  military  steps 
since  the  Second  World  War 

Second,  there  is  agreement  that  we 
must  move  quickly  toward  a  balanced 
Federal  budget:  in  fact.  I  think  this  is 
the  primary  economic  contribution 
Congress  can  make.  The  budget  reso- 
lution I  supported  aimed  for  that  by 
1983;  the  Reagan  administration  has 
predicted  1984.  but  we  should  certain- 
ly do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Third,  there  is  agreement  on  the 
need  to  control  Federal  spending. 
While  total  spending  will  increase  this 
year,  we  will  likely  be  making  the  larg- 
est cuts  in  proposed  spending  in  histo- 
ry. 

LOOKING  AHEAO 

The  budget  resolution  sets  guide- 
lines, but  the  actual  budget  debate 
continues  through  the  summer.  There 
are  some  key  steps  I  believe  must  be 
taken. 

For  one  thing,  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
reach  bipartisan  agreement  on  a  tax 
cut.  The  American  people  want  eco- 
nomic solutions,  not  political  debate. 
Personally,  I  favor  a  1-year  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  business  investment,  help 
create  jobs,  and  correct  some  tax  un- 
fairness for  individuals.  We  may  be 
able  to  reach  agreement  on  longer 
term  tax  cuts,  and  I  am  certainly  will- 
ing to  review  all  options.  My  concern  is 
that  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
take  any  tax  action  that  would  refuel 
inflation  and  add  to  the  budget  deficit. 

On  another  front,  we  will  be  examin- 
ing the  actual  budget  levels.  I  believe 
there  is  some  funding  we  need  to  in- 
crease from  our  initial  decisions,  in- 
cluding such  areas  as  Conrail.  student 
loans,  R£A,  economic  development 
programs,  and  several  community  and 
personal  assistance  programs.  We  can 
stay  within  the  general  budget  goals 
of  controlling  spending  and  still  re- 
place some  of  this  money  that  I  be- 
lieve is  essential  to  fight  economic  de- 
cline and  unemployment  throughout 
the  Northeast. 

REMEMBKRING 

I  also  believe  that  as  the  summer  de- 
velops we  must  remember  a  problem 
we  have  overlooked— unemployment. 
We  have  almost  come  to  casually 
accept  the  7  million  unemployed  per- 
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sons  reflected  in  the  fig\ires  released 
each  month. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  get  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  by  such  steps  as 
controlling  foreign  imports,  targeting 
tax  incentives  toward  hard-hit  indus- 
tries such  as  the  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries, and  using  our  domestic  energy 
supplies  to  continue  reductions  of  for- 
eign oil. 

As  the  uncertainty  in  recent  eco- 
nomic figures  and  developments  has 
shown,  no  single  bill  passed  or  step  an- 
nounced will  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  chart  a  firm  course  and  work 
diligently  toward  economic  goals  in 
order  to  stabilize  the  American  econo- 
my.* 


May  27,  1981 


BUCHWALD  COLUMN 
COMMENDED 


HON.  GULIS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOniSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

m  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  the  following  Art  Buch- 
wald  column  to  my  colleagues  as  food 
for  thought  along  two  lines.  First,  we 
have  a  great  need  to  get  our  own 
house  in  order  in  terms  of  productiv- 
ity, investment,  and  a  concerted 
export  effort.  Second,  when  we  ask  a 
very  competitive  company  into  a  new 
area  of  production,  maybe  we  should 
ask  Lockheed  first. 

The  article  follows: 

CProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  7,  19811 

Up  in  Arms 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  that  we 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Japanese 
aboard  the  battleship  Missouri,  and  told 
them  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  make 
arms  again. 

"What  should  we  do  instead?"  a  defeated 
Japanese  admiral  asked. 

"Why  don't  you  make  automobiles?"  one 
of  Gen.  MacArthur's  advisers  suggested. 

"Ah  so.  But  Americans  make  automobiles. 
How  can  a  poor  defeated  country  like  Japan 
hope  to  compete  with  your  wonderful  cars?" 

"Well,  of  course  you  can't  compete  in  the 
United  States  because  Americans  would 
never  buy  a  Japanese  automobile  after  what 
you  did  to  Pearl  Harbor.  But  perhaps  you 
could  make  something  that  could  be  sold  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  markets  where 
people  don't  care  about  quality." 

"Ah  so.  How  do  you  build  an  automobile?" 

"It  sounds  hard,  but  I'm  sure  you  people 
can  get  the  hang  of  it.  Here's  a  book  with 
the  instructions.  You  see,  you  put  the 
engine  up  here  and  then  seats  here,  and 
wrap  a  body  around  it,  paint  it  a  nice  color, 
and  you  have  yourself  a  car." 

"Can  I  keep  the  book?" 

"Why  not?  Now  that  you  are  a  poor  de- 
feated country  we  have  no  secrets." 

"You  are  kind,  sir." 
.  A  year  later,  the  first  Japanese  car  came 
off  a  jerry-built  assembly  line.  The  Japa- 
nese admiral,  who  was  now  in  charge  of 
Tojo  Motors,  showed  it  to  the  American 
aide. 


The  ex-admiral  bowed.  "Forgive  us  for 
this  unworthy  thing  we  call  an  automobile, 
but  we  do  not  have  much  to  work  with." 

The  aide  slapped  the  ex-admiral  on  the 
back.  "Don't  apologize.  You  did  right  well 
with  what  you  had  available.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do:  111  bring  some  of  our  boys  over 
from  Detroit,  and  they'll  give  you  a  list  of 
things  you'll  need  to  build  a  decent  vehicle. 
We'll  also  send  over  some  of  your  designers 
and  engineers  to  the  United  States  so  they 
can  get  the  hang  of  American  know-how." 

"Ah  so?  You  would  do  that  for  a  poor 
little  struggling  Japanese  automobile  com- 
pany?" 

"Why  not?  It  isn't  as  if  you're  ever  going 
to  be  able  to  sell  any  of  those  rickshaws  in 
the  SUtes." 

Several  years  later,  the  MacArthur  aide, 
who  was  now  working  for  a  large  New  York 
bank,  bumped  into  the  ex-admiral  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria.  "What  brings  you  to  New 
York?"  he  asked  jovially. 

"I  am  arranging  dealerships  all  over 
America  for  our  four-cylinder  Kamikaze 
3x2.  It  gets  24  miles  to  the  gallon  and  has 
front-wheel  drive,  disc  brakes,  and  a  rear  de- 
frosting window.  Here  is  a  photo  of  it." 

The  American  looked  at  it  and  shook  his 
head.  "You're  wasting  your  time,  admiral. 
Americans  will  never  buy  a  small  car,  par- 
ticularly one  with  front- wheel  drive." 

'"Ah  so,  but  we  ony  hope  to  take  one  per- 
cent of  the  market  among  the  teen-agers 
and  college  students." 

"It  won't  work.  We  have  a  love  affair  in 
this  country  with  gas  guzzlers  and  big  fend- 
ers. As  a  friend,  I'm  telling  you  to  save  your 
money,  and  try  to  sell  your  product  to  the 
Third  World.  They  will  drive  anything  they 
can  get  their  hanc^  on." 

The  ex-admiral  bowed  and  said.  "Perhaps 
you  are  right.  But  as  long  as  I  am  here 
maybe  I  will  find  someone  who  is  interest- 
ed." 

It  was  1981.  and  both  the  American  ex- 
aide  and  the  Japanese  ex-admiral  had  aged 
considerably.  When  the  American  walked 
into  the  luxurious  offices  of  the  ex-admiral, 
the  Japanese  stood  up  slowly  and  bowed. 

"Ah  so.  And  what  brings  you  to  Tokyo, 
my  good  friend?" 

"I've  been  sent  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,"  the  American  said.  "He 
knows  we  go  way  back,  and  felt  I  should 
bring  his  message  personally." 

"What  message?" 

"He  wants  you  to  stop  making  so  many 
damn  Japanese  cars." 

"But  if  we  can't  make  cars,  what  else  can 
we  make?" 

"He  wants  you  to  start  making  arms." 

"But  we  don't  know  how  to  make  arms." 

"The  president  told  me  to  give  you  this." 

•What  is  it?" 

"A  book  of  instructions."* 


VIOLENCE  AGAINST  AND  OP- 
PRESSION OF  CATHOLIC  MI- 
NORITY IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  assistance  of  our  President  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  continuing  vio- 
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lence  and  oppression  of  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  British  Government  to 
carry  on  good  faith  negotiations  with 
the  IRA  prisoners  has  not  only  led  to 
the  deaths  of  several  protesters,  but  to 
many  more  killings  and  further  out- 
breaks of  terrorism  and  violence 
throughout  the  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland.  The  British  policy  of  colonial 
rule  and  the  presence  of  British  troops 
has  also  contributed  to  the  atmos- 
phere of  conflict  and  confrontation. 

The  international  audience  afforded 
a  small  group  of  terrorists  could  quite 
possibly  gain  them  support  from  the 
numerous  groups  responsible  for  cam- 
paigns of  terror  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  have  witnessed  similar  sce- 
narios in  recent  history  which  have 
caused  untold  death  and  suffering.  I 
do  not  condone  the  means  used  by  the 
prisoners  now  held  in  Ireland,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  motivations  of 
their  offenses  were  political.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  incarcerated  are  yoimg 
men  with  little  prior  criminal  back- 
ground. They  have  endured  a  lifetime 
of  discrimination  and  abuse  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs.  Many  prisoners 
are  destined  to  serve  extremely  harsh 
sentences  for  their  crimes  and  thus 
have  little  to  lose  in  continuing  their 
hunger  strikes  to  protest  British  poli- 
cies. 

Continued  intransigence  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Goverment  will  only 
lead  to  more  violence,  imprisonment, 
and  a  deepening  of  divisions  which 
have  torn  Ireland  for  much  of  this 
century.  The  breakdown  of  Govern- 
ment authority  in  Northern  Ireland  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilized  Western 
World  which  has  prided  itself  on 
peace,  freedom,  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  Greater  support  for  those  who 
favor  solutions  through  terror  and  vio- 
lence will  create  a  larger  group  of 
hardened  criminals  capable  of  perpet- 
uating the  horrors  which  citizens  of 
Northern  Ireland  have  already  experi- 
enced for  far  too  long. 

I  would  ask  that  all  who  cherish  the 
peace  we  enjoy  to  join  me  in  calling 
upon  officials  of  our  Government  and 
the  British  Government  to  make  every 
effort  to  halt  the  continued  bloodshed 
in  Northern  Ireland.  The  apparent 
lack  of  concern  of  British  leaders  must 
be  met  with  strong  protest  from 
Americans.* 


ERNEST  LEFEVER:  THE  WRONG 
MAN  FOR  THE  JOB 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  Senate  has  the  con- 
stitutional role  to  advise  and  consent 
on  Presidential  appointees,  the  House, 
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and  indeed  all  Americans,  have  a  role 
in  establishing  the  laws  under  which 
any  Presidential  appointee  must  oper- 
ate. I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for 
those  of  us  who  care  about  the  laws  of 
this  land,  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world,  to  comment  on 
the  pending  nomination  of  Ernest  Le- 
fever  to  be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Himian  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  any  objective  observer  that 
E:mest  Lefever  is  the  wrong  person  for 
this  job.  Even  if  one  gave  him  all  the 
benefit  of  any  doubts  about  his  quali- 
fications and  intentions  in  this  sensi- 
tive and  highly  visible  post,  one  must 
recognize  that  his  effectiveness  is  de- 
stroyed before  he  would  begin. 

The  President  would  be  well  served 
by  Mr.  Lefever's  withdrawal  of  himself 
from  consideration.  Otherwise,  the 
President  should  withdraw  this  nomi- 
nation. If  neither  of  these  steps  are 
taken,  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  urging 
the  rejection  of  Ernest  Lefever  for  the 
human  rights  post. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  25,  19811 
Wrong  Man  for  Rights 

In  fooling  around  with  the  nation's 
himian-rights  policy,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  serious  mistake.  Its  se- 
lection of  Ernest  W.  Lefever,  to  direct  that 
policy,  is  an  unfortunate  choice;  the  sooner 
his  nomination  is  withdrawn,  the  better. 

What  Lefever  himself  has  said  on  the 
issue  of  human  rights  in  the  past  condemns 
and  disqualifies  him  from  serving  as  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state  for  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  affairs.  He  has  suggested 
the  need  for  more  tolerance  of  human- 
rights  violations  by  right-wing  non-Marxist 
nations,  argued  that  all  human-rights  laws 
should  be  "removed  from  the  statute 
books,"  particularly  those  setting  conditions 
on  aid  to  other  countries,  and,  thereby,  oi>- 
posed  all  legislation  he  would  oversee.  In 
short,  a  curious  rhetorical  history. 

Last  week,  he  had  his  chance  to  explain  it 
all  in  an  appearance  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  which  is  consid- 
ering his  nomination.  Lefever  flunked  the 
test.  Despite  his  insistence  that  he  would 
pursue  the  cause  of  human  rights,  his  com- 
ment that  he  "goofed  "  in  advocating  repeal 
of  human-rights  laws,  he  was  not  reassur- 
ing. Even  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois, 
was  moved  to  call  the  White  House  after- 
ward to  urge  withdrawal  of  the  nominee's 
name. 

Lefever.  the  founder  of  a  conservative  re- 
search group,  did  himself  no  good  by  deny- 
ing that  he  had  said  the  opposition  to  his 
nomination  was  Communist-inspired,  be- 
cause Percy  quicky  retorted  that  he  had 
heard  the  nominee  say  it.  Lefever  talked 
openly  of  human-rights  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  but  he  declined  to  cite  other 
violators  because  it  was  not  in  good  taste  to 
"identify  friendly  and  allied  nations."  The 

impression,  intended  or  not.  was  again  that 
of  a  man  who  would  condone  acts  of  repres- 
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sion  by  non-B4arxist  countries  while  focus- 
ing on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Democrats  charged  him  with  providing 
misleading  and  evasive  testimony  and  sug- 
gested that  the  real  trouble  with  the  nomi- 
nation was  the  '"symbolism."  Not  a  bad 
point. 

For  American  human-rights  policy  should 
focus  on  violations  in  all  countries.  To  stress 
repression  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  not  else- 
where, leaves  the  whole  policy  without 
credibility.  People  are  tortured,  killed  and 
jailed  without  trial  all  over  the  world,  in 
Marxist  and  non-Marxist  countries,  in  na- 
tions friendly  and  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  The  open  association  of  this  coimtry 
with  the  idea  of  fundamental  human  rights 
everywhere— not  just  in  some  places— is 
basic. 

The  official  who  sets  the  tone  on  human 
rights  for  the  United  States  should  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  importance  of  the  task.  It  is  a 
post  that  requires  a  deep  understanding  of 
the  world  as  it  is.  inside  and  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  a  strong  commitment  to 
combat  human-rights  violations  wherever 
they  occur.  Lefever  is  not  the  man  to  do 
that,  if  his  nomination  is  not  withdrawn,  it 
should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate.* 


THOMAS  CALHOON,  LIBERTY, 
TEX.,  POSTMASTER  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  WILSON 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  unusual  to  hear  of  someone 
who  has  made  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, but  when  such  a  career  becomes  a 
family  tradition  I  think  it  is  notewor- 
thy. The  retirement  May  30  of  the 
postmaster  in  Liberty,  Tex.,  marks  the 
end  of  such  a  tradition. 

Thomas  Calhoon.  who  began  his 
career  with  the  Liberty  Post  Office 
while  still  a  student  at  Liberty  High 
School,  retired  on  his  55th  birthday 
after  40  years'  service  with  the  DJS. 
Postal  Service. 

Thomas  Calhoon,  who  served  as 
postmaster  in  Liberty  from  1961  to 
1981,  was  appointed  to  that  post  upon 
the  death  of  his  father.  Tom  Calhoon. 
who  was  postmaster  from  1934  until 
his  death,  a  span  of  27  years.  From 
1941  to  1961,  Thomas  Calhoon  worked 
for  his  father  as  a  postal  clerk  in  the 
Liberty  Post  Office. 

Together,  father  and  son  served  47 
consecutive  years  as  postmaster.  But 
the  legacy  did  not  begin  there.  The  re- 
tired postmaster's  grandfather. 
Thomas  F.  Calhoon,  was  Liberty's 
postmaster  from  1897  to  1914,  making 
a  total  of  64  years  as  postmaster 
served  by  father,  son,  and  grandson- 
all  named  Thomas  Calhoon. 

The  first  Thomas  Calhoon  served  by 
appointment  under  Presidents  William 
McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
WiUiam  Howard  Taft.  The  second 
Tom  Calhoon  was  appointed  postmas- 
ter in  1934  by  President  Franklin  D. 
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Roosevelt.  He  was  reappointed  by 
Roosevelt  In  1936,  and  thereafter 
served  as  postmaster  under  civU  serv- 
ice during  the  tenure  of  P*residents 
Harry  S.  Tnunan.  E>wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  third  Thomas  Calhoon  took  the 
helm  after  his  father's  death  in  1961 
and  subsequently  served  as  postmaster 
under  Presidents  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Gerald  Ford. 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Three  generations  of  the  Calhoon 
family,  accounting  for  a  total  of  84 
years  of  postal  service,  have  served  the 
dtiiens  of  Liberty  well.  As  the  final 
chapter  in  that  long  history  of  public 
service  doses.  I  would  congratulate 
the  Calhoons  on  a  legacy  of  which 
they  may  be  extraordinarily  proud.* 


THE  INFLATIONARY  TAX  CUT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  HXW  YORK 
a  THK  HOUSK  or  RXPRESnfTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  every  major  national  pollster, 
the  American  people  correctly  view  in- 
flation as  this  country's  No.  1  econom- 
ic problem.  Those  polls  also  indicate 
that  the  American  people  do  not  want 
an  inflationary  tax  cut. 

These  two  findings  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  the  Congress  approaches  the 
mnnibus  tax  reduction  bill  later  this 
year.  If  a  tax  cut  proposal  will  have  an 
inflationary  effect,  it  should  be  reject- 
ed; and  an  alternative  should  be 
found,  which  will  boost  savings,  invest- 
ments, and  productivity  without  doing 
the  equivalent  of  pouring  gas  on  a  fire 
to  inflation. 

Prof.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
under  President  Johnson,  has  ana- 
lyzed the  administration's  personal 
income  tax  proposal  and  has  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  an  inflationary 
tax  cut.  Professor  Ackley  is  well  quali- 
fied to  discuss  this  issue,  because  he 
was  a  strong  proponent  of  the  Kenne- 
dy tax  cuts  which  are  often  cited  as 
proof  for  the  validity  of  the  adminis- 
tration's approach.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  "Dun's  Review"  under  the 
tiUe  of  "A  30-Percent  Slash  in  Individ- 
ual Tax  Rates  Is  Bound  To  Be  Infla- 
tionary." 

The  article  emphasizes  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  Kennedy  analogy 
and  the  largely  demand-side  nature  of 
the  administration's  proposal.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
read  this  enlightening  article. 

The  article  follows: 

A  30  Pkkcmit  Slash  im  Iitoividual  Tax 

Rates  Is  Bouno  To  Be  Irplation ary 

(By  Gardiner  Ackley) 

My  column   in   the  August   1978  "Dun's 

Review"  dealt  with  the  "Laffer  Plan"— the 

notion  that  a  tax  cut  will  actually  increase 
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federal  revenues.  I  concluded  that  the  idea 
was  "no  laughing  matter."  It  never  occurred 
to  me— nor.  I  am  sure,  to  my  readers— that 
the  entire  economic  program  of  an  Ameri- 
can President  would  soon  be  built  around 
this  Idea,  now  described  more  soberly  ss 
"supply-side  economics." 

Laffer's  contentions  are  the  basis  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  claim  that  pro- 
posed tax  cuts  greatly  In  excess  of  expendi- 
ture cuts  will  not  be  inflationary.  The  re- 
ductions will  allegedly  stimulate  an  expan- 
sion of  supply  at  least  as  great  as  (or  possi- 
bly even  greater  than)  the  expansion  of 
demand  that  the  tax  cuts  will  create. 

As  a  Keynealan.  I  have  always  argued 
that,  in  an  economy  with  substantial  idle  ca- 
pacity, expanded  demand  will  almost  auto- 
matically be  matched  by  expanded  supply, 
at  least  up  to  the  point  at  which  further  ex- 
pansion of  prtxluction  is  restrained  by  bot- 
tlenecks of  labor  supply,  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Imported  materials,  agricultural  land, 
energy  or  transportation. 

Almost  twenty  years  ago.  I  was  among  the 
economists  urging  President  Kennedy  to 
propose,  and  then  Congress  to  enact,  major 
tax  reductions.  We  were  confident  that  the 
resulting  expansion  of  demand  would 
absorb  the  existing  large  margin  of  Idle 
labor  and  capital.  Some  of  us  thought  that 
lower  tax  rates  might  also  contribute  to  ex- 
pansion of  supply  capabilities — especially  of 
capital  facilities,  for  which  we  proposed  lib- 
eralized depreciation,  lower  corporate  tax 
rates  and  an  investment  tax  credit. 

The  1962  and  1964  tax  cuts  surely  did 
achieve  a  substantial  absorption  of  already 
available,  but  Idle,  resources.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  tax  reductions  stimulated  a  re- 
markable growth  of  production  and  real  in- 
comes, without  inflation.  The  Kennedy  tax 
cuts  may  also  have  encouraged  some  net  ex- 
pansion of  total  labor  supply,  work  effort, 
capital  stock  and  innovation.  But  that  is  im- 
possible to  prove. 

Now.  as  In  1961.  there  are  appreciable  Idle 
resources  of  labor  and  capital.  A  moderate 
tax  cut  can  well  be  defended  as  providing 
the  additional  demand  needed  to  absorb 
some  of  these  currently  Idle  resources,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  additional  productive  re- 
sources that  will  be  released  by  promised 
net  cuts  of  federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
services. 

Therefore.  I  can  easily  defend  the  first 
10%  of  the  proposed  tax  cut  (although  I 
might  prefer  to  structure  the  cut  somewhat 
differently).  But  I  do  have  severe  problems 
with  enacting  now  a  30%  tax  cut  over  three 
years— an  amount  well  in  excess  of  proposed 
expenditure  reductions.  I  am  especially 
nervous  about  it  when  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  all  or  even  most  of  the  expenditure 
cuts  will  materialize.  Other  Presidents  have 
promised  big  spending  slashes  that  never  oc- 
curred. 

SUrPLV-SIDE  RESPONSE 

To  justify  the  30%  tax  cut  also  requires 
confidence— which  I  do  not  share— that  the 
"supply-side"  resporue  to  tax  cuts  will  not 
only  be  positive,  but  nearly  as  great  as  the 
"demand-side"  response.  Economists  have 
long  luiown  that  there  is  not  a  priori  argu- 
ment that  available  supplies  of  labor  hours, 
work  effort,  saving  and  risk-taking  will 
expand  rather  than  contract  in  response  to 
higher  after-tax  income.  The  "substitution 
effects"  of  the  higher  prices  will  tend  to  en- 
large supplies,  but  this  may  well  be 
outweighed  by  "income  effects"  that  con- 
tract supplies.  The  net  impact  can  only  be 
discovered  empirically. 

We  know  that  if  the  interest  rate  paid  by 
one  borrower  (or  financial  Institution)  rises 
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relative  to  rates  paid  by  others,  more  sav- 
ings will  flow  to  the  borrower  that  pays 
more.  But  does  total  savings  Increase  if  the 
average  price  paid  by  all  borrowers  rises? 
We  don't  know. 

My  Michigan  colleagues.  Professors  Saul 
H.  Hymans  and  Philip  Howrey.  In  what  I 
think  is  the  most  careful  study  yet  made  of 
that  question,  concluded  that  It  does  not. 
Other  studies  suggest  a  positive  response, 
but  very  small.  The  same  is  true  of  the  re- 
sponse of  labor  supply  to  higher  after-tax 
wage  rates.  As  best  we  can  Interpret  the  evi- 
dence, a  10%  Increase  in  the  average  net 
real  wage  rate  may  increase  the  supply  of 
labor  (mostly  by  "secondary  earners")  by 
between  0%  and  2%. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  tax 
cuts  Increase  consumer  demand.  A  large 
body  of  careful  research  agrees  that  be- 
tween 60%  and  95%  of  a  tax  cut  will  be  used 
to  Increase  consumer  spending,  the  exact 
fraction  depending  on  which  consumers  get 
most  of  the  benefits,  whether  the  cut  is  per- 
ceived as  temporary  or  permanent,  and  on 
consumers'  attitudes  and  expectations  about 
inflation.  Jobs  and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

The  5%-to-40%  of  the  tax  cut  that  is  saved 
is  surely  much  smaller  than  the  part  that  is 
spent.  More  Important,  the  part  that  is 
saved  does  not  instantaneously  and  auto- 
matically expand  capital  facilities,  thus  per- 
mitting enlarged  production  of  goods  and 
services.  Rather,  even  if  we  assume  that  this 
5%-to-40%  Is  all  invested.  It  can  Increase  the 
aggregate  supply  of  goods  and  services  only 
through  financing  the  production  of  more 
new  machines,  equipment,  factories  and 
office  buildings.  Increased  production  of 
such  capital  goods  requires  more  labor,  ma- 
terials and  management — exactly  as  produc- 
tion of  more  consumer  goods  does. 

Unless  the  immediate  response  of  poten- 
tial suppliers  of  productive  resources— labor, 
savings,  management  and  risk-taking— is 
several  times  as  large  as  the  highest  esti- 
mates based  on  previous  economic  research, 
it  Is  surely  not  safe  to  cut  taxes  by  30%. 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  a  policy  would 
quickly  and  effectively  reduce  inflation.  It  Is 
more  plausible  that  it  would  cause  inflation 
to  increase.* 


THE  AWACS  DEAL:  NEW  YORK 
SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  political  maxim  states  that  any 
politician  can  comment  ad  nauseam, 
but  that  the  only  comment  that  has 
great  weight  are  ones  issued  by  the 
people  themselves. 

The  New  York  Legislature  is  closely 
in  touch  with  the  people  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  A  groundswell  of  concern 
prompted  the  legislature  to  adopt  leg- 
islative resolution  No.  553  on  May  4. 
Thirty-two  cosponsors  propelled  this 
l(x»l  expression  of  concern  over  an  in- 
ternational issue  through  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  resolution  urged  Congress  to 
disapprove  of  the  sale  of  AWACS  to 
Saudi    Arabia    which    would 
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extend  the  range  of  (the)  F-15  bomber 
and  constitute  a  threat  to  the  safety 

of  Israel." 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  should 
be  heard  by  those  who  it  is  addressed 
to.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  New  York's  resolution 
protesting  the  AWACS  sale  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  rest  of  the  country 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cohorks- 
sioifAL  Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  sense  of  concern.  I  urge 
this  Ixxly  to  heed  the  will  of  New 
York's  legislature— and  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  national  public  opinion— and 
reject  this  sale. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  announced  the  administration's 
intention  to  sell  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS)  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia:  and 

Whereas,  In  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
eight  the  United  SUtes  agreed  to  sell  F-15 
fighter  bombers  to  Saudi  Arabia;  and 

Whereas,  As  a  condition  for  approval  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  that 
sale,  a  commitment  was  made  ttiat  external 
fuel  tanks  and  late-model  Sidewinder  air-to- 
air  missiles,  which  would  extend  the  effec- 
tive combat  range  of  these  aircraft,  would 
never  be  provided  to  the  Saudis:  and 

Whereas.  The  Oovemment  of  Israel  was 
likewise  given  a  commitment  by  the  United 
SUtes  Oovemment  that  such  auxiliary  P-15 
equipment  would  never  be  provided  to  the 
Saudis;  and 

Whereas.  The  sale  of  the  AWACS  and  the 
auxiliary  F-15  equipment  will  constitute  a 
severe  danger  to  the  security  of  Israel,  our 
staunchest  ally  in  the  Middle  East  by  open- 
ing to  Saudi  surveillance  all  of  Israel's  air 
defense  dispositions  and  by  giving  the  Saudi 
F-15S  a  formidable  offensive  capability 
against  Israel:  and 

Whereas.  Completion  of  the  sales  will 
greatly  exacerbate  the  Middle  East  arms 
race:  and 

Whereas.  Saudi  Arabia  has  persisted  in  re- 
jecting the  Camp  David  peace  process,  de- 
nouncing Egypt  for  signing  a  peace  agree- 
ment with  Israel,  subsidizing  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, and  has  recently  called  for  a 
"holy  war"  against  Israel;  and 

Whereas.  The  administration  now  intends. 
In  spite  of  these  considerations  and  of 
solemn  commitments  to  the  government  of 
Israel  and  the  Congress  to  sell  AWACS  air- 
craft and  auxiliary  F-15  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia:  and 

Whereas.  The  presence  In  Saudi  Arabia  of 
the  AWACS  aircraft  and  the  auxiliary  P-15 
equipment,  which  represents  some  of  the 
most  advanced  American  military  equip- 
ment, presents  a  grave  danger  of  this  equip- 
ment falling  into  the  liands  of  unfriendly 
powers:  and 

Whereas.  A  resolution  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  disapprove  these 
sales:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  liegisUtlve  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  disapprove 
the  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  the  Airborne 
Warning  and  Control  System  aircraft  and 
the  auxiliary  F-15  equipment;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suiUbly  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  the 
SUte  of  New  York.* 
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ARMY-CIVILIAN  COOPERATION 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  J.  Wilmer  Cronin 
in  the  Bftay  20,  1981,  edition  of  the 
Harford  Dem<x:rat  and  Aberdeen  En- 
terprise is  indicative  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  that  has  existed  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Army's  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground  and  the  people  of  Harford 
County.  The  64  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  Army  first  proposed  the  Al>- 
erdeen  area  as  an  artillery  testing  site 
have  been  beneficial  for  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Harford  County  and 
the  State  of  Maryland.  At  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  had  to 
reevaluate  nimierous  programs  it  is 
fortunate  that  A.P.G.  has  coexisted  so 
well  with  its  civilian  neighbors. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ARMT-CrviUAN  Cooperation 

It  has  lieen  64  years  since  Harford 
County,  and  particularly  the  Eastern  area, 
first  experienced  the  exciting  rumor  and 
later  confirmation  that  the  U.S.  Army  rep- 
resenUtlves  reported  that  an  area  bordering 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  Bush  River,  was 
being  considered  as  a  site  for  a  new  artillery 
testing  area.  It  became  official  and  a 
number  of  farmers  and  other  property 
owners  gave  up  their  farms,  some  willingly 
and  others  very  reluctantly  and  construc- 
tion was  started.  What  has  been  one  of  the 
most  productive  farm  areas  of  the  sUte.  was 
soon  having  its  surface  rudely  disturbed. 
BCany  newcomers  moved  into  the  area  under 
the  direction  of  Army  officers  and  a  branch 
of  the  Arundel  Corporation.  Farmers  who 
had  moved  away  and  retained  their  farming 
machinery,  and  many  of  the  other  neigh- 
bors who  were  not  disturbed  by  the  talking 
of  their  property,  immediately  moved  into 
the  area  with  their  teams  of  horses  and 
mules,  their  wagons  and  other  material  to 
develop  the  largest  ammunition  and  gun 
testmg  area  in  the  world.  Fifty  dollar  bills 
flowed  around  Aberdeen  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  its  only  bank  and  the  few  retail 
merchants. 

The  town  and  surrounding  area  grew  as 
rapidly  as  did  the  construction.  BCany  local 
people  profited:  others,  particularly  the  el- 
derly, were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  their 
pleasant  homes  along  the  area  of  the  Perm- 
sylvania  Railroad,  south  along  Bush  River. 
Later  other  areas  of  land  were  acquired  in 
the  remaining  area  along  Bush  and  Gun- 
powder Rivers. 

Then  the  Army  moved  in  and  local  girls 
soon  found  there  were  dates  available  with 
the  soldiers  and  a  number  of  Harford 
County  girls  became  Army  brides. 

Many  Harford  men  and  women  became 
employees  in  the  new  world,  something  they 
had  never  imagined  during  their  childhoods. 

The  contacts  between  the  Army  personnel 
with  local  civlUans  has.  in  general,  been  ex- 
tremely friendly  and  even  more  so  today. 
The  local  Susquehanna  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  United  SUtes  Army  (AUSA) 
and  the  APG  joint  military-civilian  Advisory 
Committee,  both  operated  by  joint  Army 
and  civilian  personnel  has  aided  in  keeping 
the  close  contacts  and  cooperation  between 
military  leaders  and  the  personnel  of  the 
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county,  Aberdeen,  Havre  de  Grace  and  Bel 
Air  govemmenU,  working  together. 

Ldist  week  members  of  the  AUSA  met  in 
one  of  iU  regular  meetings,  to  hear  one  of 
the  most  gifted  Generals  of  the  Army.  On 
June  1.  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee will  hold  its  regular  meeting  at  the 
Officer's  Club,  which  as  usual,  will  consider 
discussions  of  mutual  interest.  In  particular, 
the  initiation  of  a  long-term  firing  test  in- 
volving the  adapUtion  of  a  120  mm  gun  for 
the  Abrams  M-1  tank,  will  be  explained  by 
Col.  Charles  W.  Binney  who  heads  the  Ma- 
teriel Testing  Directorate  who  will  discuss 
the  timetable.  He  will  review  the  daily  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  at  the  Post  to  preclude 
attendant  ammunition  and  weapons  testing 
noises  from  causing  any  undue  annoyance 
to  the  neighborhood. 

Also  to  speak  will  be  B<r.  Charles  Shadle. 
a  former  officer  sUtioned  at  the  Post  and 
now  Director  of  Administration  for  Harford 
County.  He  will  review  how  some  of  the 
budgetary  restrictions  will  affect  the 
county.  Other  specialists  will  discuss  the 
changes  which  will  occur  at  the  Post.  Also 
under  discussion  will  be  ihe  future  oper- 
ation of  the  Idarylander,  which  is  undergo- 
ing a  new  tenant  arrangement. 

And  so  the  friendly  relations  have  cmitin- 
ued  through  the  years,  and  will  undoubted- 
ly continue  in  future  years;  an  unusually 
good  "neighbor"  relationship.* 


RESULTS  OF  ANNUAL  15TH 
DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

opuxinois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  8,000  of  my  constituents  in 
north-central  Illinois  took  the  time  to 
complete  and  return  my  annual  citizen 
questionnaire.  The  results  have  been 
tallied,  and  the  responses  were,  as 
always,  of  great  interest  to  me.  They 
may  well  be  of  interest  to  others  as 
well,  and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of 
them  with  you. 

As  I  reviewed  the  responses,  it 
became  m>parent  that  the  people  of 
my  part  of  the  coimtry  generally  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  economic  re- 
covery program.  Inflation  remains  the 
top  (»ncem.  and  many  of  the  respond- 
ents expect  it  to  worsen.  Inflation  was 
cited  by  respondents  as  "the  single 
most  serious  problem"  facing  their 
families  today,  with  high  taxes  rank- 
ing second.  Since  1977,  inflation  has 
headed  the  list  of  prime  concerns  in 
my  questionnaires,  though  in  the  past 
the  question  asked  for  the  "most  seri- 
ous problem  facing  the  United  States 
today." 

Two-thirds  believe  reducing  Federal 
spending  should  be  Congress'  first  pri- 
ority in  the  economic  area.  Making 
across-the-board  cuts  in  Federal 
spending  was  supported  by  83.6  per- 
cent, even  if  those  who  responded 
were  affected  by  loss  of  services.  This 
is  only  slightly  different  from  the  85.3- 
percent  level  of  support  expressed  for 
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this  action  in  last  year's  questionnaire, 
though  much  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  effects  of  the  broad  cuts 
proposed  by  the  administration  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

Asked  what  the  inflation  rate  will  be 
1  year  hence  after  being  given  the 
figure  of  11.7  percent  as  the  rate  for 
the  previous  year,  over  half  who  made 
a  prediction  selected  an  inflation  rate 
higher  than  that  figure.  A  rate  of  12 
percent  or  above  was  chosen  by  47  per- 
cent. 41  percent  thought  11  percent  or 
lower,  while  12  percent  did  not  know. 

Nuclear  power  was  the  subject  of  an- 
other question  which  lent  itself  to 
analysis  over  time.  In  this  year's  re- 
sults, 55.6  percent  believed  that  nucle- 
ar power  should  be  utilized  more.  Last 
year.  55.9  percent  held  that  belief.  In 
1979.  following  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island.  49  percent  said  they 
"favor  an  increase  in  the  development 
and  construction  of  nuclear  power 
facilities". 

I  insert  the  complete  tabulation  of 
this  year's  questionnaire  responses  in 
the  Rbcorb  at  this  point: 

1981  QOESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Nuclear  energy  accounts  for  nearly  11 
percent  of  the  nation's  electrical  energy 
supply.  Do  you  believe  that  nuclear  power 
should  be  utilized  more,  less  or  the  same  in 
the  production  of  electricity  in  the  United 
States  in  the  future? 

More  55.6  percent. 
Less  24.1  percent. 
Same  14.4  percent. 
Don't  Know  5.9  percent. 

2.  Much  of  Congress'  attention  in  coming 
months  will  be  focused  on  economic  policy. 
While  all  are  important,  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  the  first  priority? 

Reducing  taxes  14.2  percent. 
Reducing  federal  spending  66.6  percent. 
Reducing  unemployment  18.5  percent. 
Don't  Know  1.0  percent. 

3.  Please  answer  both  of  the  following 
questions.  Household  answer: 

a.  Do  you  have  a  need  for  day  care  serv- 
ices while  you  woric? 

Yes;  7.1  percent. 
No:  92.9  percent. 

b.  Some  say  federal  help  for  day  care  serv- 
ices does  not  go  far  enough.  This  issue  may 
confront  Congress  this  year.  At  present,  if 
you  have  in  your  home  a  child  under  the 
age  of  IS  or  your  spouse  or  a  dependent  who 
could  not  care  for  himself  or  herself,  the 
federal  government  provides  financial  as- 
sistance by  allowing  you  to  reduce  by  up  to 
20  percent  the  amount  of  your  federal 
income  tax  through  a  tax  credit  based  on 
the  cost  of  day  care  for  those  dependents 
while  you  worli.  What  should  be  the  policy 
on  the  20  percent  limit? 

The  limit  of  20  percent  of  taxes  owed  is 
higher  than  reasonable  26  percent. 

The  limit  of  20  percent  is  reasonable  36.3 
percent. 

The  limit  of  20  percent  is  lower  than  rea- 
sonable 13.2  percent. 

Don't  Know  24.4  percent. 

4.  The  inflation  rate  was  11.7  percent  over 
the  past  year.  What  do  you  think  the 
annual  inflation  rate  will  be  a  year  from 
now? 

15  percent  or  above  11.3  percent. 
14  percent  7.1  percent. 
13  percent  10.4  percent. 
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12  percent  18.2  percent. 

11  percent  7.3  percent. 

10  percent  21.4  percent. 

9  percent  or  below  12.6  percent. 

Don't  Know  11.7  percent. 

5.  Please  answer  both  of  the  following 
questions.  My  membership  on  the  House 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee will  involve  reviewing  federal  pro- 
grams on  energy  conservation  and  solar 
energy. 

a.  Federal  income  tax  credits  are  available 
to  those  who  make  energy  conservation 
(like  weatherstripping  and  storm  window) 
or  solar  energy  improvements  to  their 
home.  When  completing  your  tax  return  for 
1980.  did  you  or  do  you  plan  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  credits?  (Household  answer): 

Conservation  credit  28  percent. 
Solar  credit  1.2  percent. 
Both  credits  5.2  percent. 
Neither  credit  65.6  percent. 

b.  If  you  did  riot  use  the  energy  conserva- 
tion tax  credit,  please  indicate  why  or  why 
not  (select  one).  Household  answer 

The  energy  savings  would  not  have  offset 
the  investment  36.2  percent. 

Even  with  the  prospect  of  reduced  taxes, 
the  initial  investment  was  too  high  to  make 
51.4  percent. 

Wasn't  aware  of  the  credit  10.9  percent. 

Other  (please  specify)  1.4  percent. 

6.  Would  you  support  across-the-board 
spending  cuts  in  federal  programs  in  an 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  even  if  it  meant 
a  loss  of  service  from  programs  through 
which  you  might  benefit? 

Yes:  83.6  percent. 

No:  10.8  percent. 

Don't  Know:  5.6  percent. 

7.  If  you  could  save  one  cent  on  each 
stamp  for  a  letter  through  the  elimination 
of  one  day  of  delivery  during  a  week,  would 
you  favor  five-day  delivery? 

Yes:  41.2  percent. 

No:  55.0  percent. 

Don't  Know:  3.7  percent. 

8.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  single  most 
serious  problem  facing  you  and  your  family 
today?  (Top  responses,  in  declining  order) 
Inflation:  Taxes:  Government  spending:  cost 
of  utilities:  crime,  including  drugs  and  giin 
control.* 


'THE  WIZ' 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  delighted  to  learn  that  stu- 
dents from  Cincinnati's  School  for 
Creative  and  Performing  Arts  have 
been  selected  to  perform  "The  Wiz"  at 
the  National  Theatre.  June  4  through 
7. 

Cincinnati's  School  for  Creative  and 
Performing  Arts  is  a  very  unusual  and 
successful  public  school  alternative. 
The  students,  who  are  in  grades  4 
through  12.  are  not  only  trained  in  the 
arts,  but  also  are  provided  with  a 
broad  intercultural  general  education. 

This  school  is  the  first  school  select- 
ed to  perform  in  what  Maurice  Tobin, 
chairman  of  the  National  Theatre, 
hopes  will  become  a  program  to  show- 
case    performing     arts     schools.     A 
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number  of  Cincinnati  corporations  are 
helping  sponsor  the  trip  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  300  students  who  make  up 
the  cast  and  technical  crew.  Proceeds 
from  the  ticket  sales  will  be  used  to 
further  defray  the  costs  of  this  ex- 
traordinary experience.  Tickets  are  $5 
and  are  on  sale  now  at  the  National 
Theatre,  telephone  number  628-3393. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  members  of 
the  Capitol  Hill  community  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  exuber- 
ant and  excellent  performance  of 
these  talented  young  people.* 


DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  properly 
defend  itself  is  of  utmost  importance 
to  every  American.  Yet.  even  military 
spending  must  pass  a  cash-benefit 
analysis. 

Sometimes,  a  lot  is  not  enough. 
Sometimes,  a  little  less  is  enough. 

For  this  reason,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

It  cites  a  Brookings  Institute  study 
developed  by  William  W.  Kaufmann, 
an  authority  on  military  budgeting,  to 
the  effect  that  current  military  ex- 
penditures could  be  reduced  without 
any  harm  to  the  national  security. 

The  article  follows: 

Brookings  Study  Urges  Cut  op  4.3  Percent 

In  Reagan  Plan  on  Military  Outlay 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington.  May  15.— A  leading  authori- 
ty on  miliUry  budgets.  William  W.  Kauf- 
mann of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  asserted  today  that  the  Reagan 
Administration's  five-year  military  program 
could  be  cut  by  the  equivalent  of  4.3  percent 
without  harming  national  security. 

While  agreeing  with  both  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion on  the  need  for  larger  military  budgets. 
Mr.  Kaufmann  contended  that  "calculated 
underfunding  of  United  States  Military  pro- 
grams in  the  past  is  no  excuse  for  overfund- 
ing  them  in  the  future." 

In  a  study  published  today  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  a  Washington-based  re- 
search center  that  generally  takes  liberal 
positions  on  major  issues.  Mr.  Kaufman 
said:  "The  United  States  can  afford  what- 
ever is  necessary  for  a  prudent  defense.  It 
cannot  afford  to  overshoot  the  mark." 

He  said  that  $55  billion  could  be  cut  from 
the  Reagan  plan  to  spend  $1,280  billion  for 
the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1986. 

AUTHOR  OP  PENTAGON  REPORT 

Mr.  Kaufman,  a  political  scientist  who  for 
years  was  the  principal  author  of  the  Penta- 
gon's annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  na- 
tion's military  posture,  said,  "Aside  from 
the  undesirability  of  provoking  an  even 
greater  arms  race,  the  expansion  of  defense 
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spending  must  be  tempered  by  budgetary 
and  economic  considerations." 

Mr.  Kaufmann's  article,  entitled  "Setting 
National  Priorities,"  appeared  in  a  Brook- 
ings review  of  President  Reagan's  proposed 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  Other  sec- 
tions analyzed  the  social  welfare,  economic 
and  political  aspects  of  the  new  budget. 

The  analysis  of  the  military  budget  start- 
ed with  the  t>aseline  proposed  by  President 
Carter  shortly  before  he  left  office  last  Jan- 
uary. That  plan  called  for  military  spending 
totaling  $1,085  billion  over  the  next  five 
years,  figured  in  constant  dollars,  or  with- 
out regard  to  inflation.  That  was  raised  to 
$1,280  billion  by  President  Reagan  last 
March. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  contended  that  "at  least 
$55  billion  would  be  saved  for  other  pur- 
poses over  the  five-year  periCKl  without  any 
noticeable  reduction,  in  the  security  of  the 
nation"  by  financing  two  priorities  and 
dropping  two  others. 

QUICK  DEPLOYMENT  SOUGHT 

In  Mr.  Kaufmann's  view,  top  priority 
should  be  given  to  bringing  three  Army  Re- 
serve divisioru  and  a  Marine  Reserve  divi- 
sion to  nearly  full  strength  in  personnel  and 
equipment  so  that  they  could  be  mobilized 
and  deployed  overseas  quickly  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

He  also  advocated  the  permanent  assign- 
ment of  a  Marine  Corps  brigade  of  6,000 
men  to  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  quick 
reaction  force  to  threats  against  United 
States  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
The  United  States  now  has  a  reinforced  bat- 
talion of  1,800  men  who  are  rotated  in  and 
out  of  the  region. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Kaufmann  called  for 
fully  equipping  15  Air  Force  Reserve  fighter 
squadrons  and  a  Marine  Reserve  air  wing. 

To  move  these  and  existing  forces,  Mr. 
Kaufmann  proposed  that  48  fast  transport 
ships  be  built  and  recommended  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  CX  air  transport,  a  proposed 
long-range  transport  plane,  contending  that 
sea  transport  was  cheaper  and  easier  to 
manage. 

The  cost  of  achieving  the  first  priority 
would  add  $21  billion  to  the  military  budget 
proposed  by  Mr.  Caitet  over  the  next  five 
years.  Mr.  Kaufmann  said. 

The  second  priority,  and  the  most  expen- 
sive at  $70  billion  over  five  years,  would  in- 
volve the  construction  of  amphibious  ships 
to  carry  a  Marine  division,  60  frigates  to 
protect  convoys,  and  100  additional  fighter 
planes  each  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  also  recommended  that 
the  Pentagon  recruit  the  personnel  and  buy 
the  equipment  and  munitions  necessary  to 
fill  out  nine  more  Army  Reserve  divisions 
and  27  Air  Force  squadrons. 

As  his  third  level  of  priority,  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann would  revive  the  CX  transport,  posi- 
tion equipment  for  five  Army  divisions  in 
Western  Europe  and  add  21  fighter  squad- 
rons to  the  Air  Force.  That  would  cost  $21 
billion  over  five  years. 

The  lowest  priority  assigned  by  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann was  to  nuclear  forces,  for  whi(Ai  he 
would  add  only  $11  billion  in  the  five-year 
period.  That  would  include  increasing  the 
B-52  bomber  alert  force  from  30  percent  at 
any  given  time  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  would  prcx^ed  with  the 
construction  of  the  MX  missile  system  but 
would  not  build  the  B-1  bomber  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  reportedly  about 
to  propose.  Instead,  he  would  proceed  on 
the  development  of  the  advanced  Stealth 
bomber.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  M.  EUGENE 
HENDERSON 
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THE  FATALLY  FLAWED 
CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX 


HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLKMER 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  as  we  look 
around  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  see 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  see  the 
sights  and  watch  our  Government  in 
action.  This  annual  pilgrimage  is  a 
highlight  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  schoolchildren.  In  the  back- 
ground, but  accompanying  and  chap- 
eroning those  children  are  some  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  our  society,  the 
American  schoolteacher. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  those  educators.  Dr.  M.  Eugene 
Henderson,  superintendent,  Francis 
Howell  School  District,  St.  Charles 
County,  Mo.,  who  early  in  his  career 
accompanied  and  chaperoned  a  group 
of  students  on  their  trip  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Dr.  Henderson  is  retiring  after  serv- 
ing the  public  schools  of  Missouri  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator  for  32 
years.  Among  his  many  notable  accom- 
plishments during  those  years  is  the 
establishment  of  the  year-round  school 
plan  for  the  Francis  Howell  School  Dis- 
trict in  St.  Charles  County.  Mo. 

Dr.  Henderson  pioneered  this  inno- 
vative education  concept  in  1968.  It 
was  a  first  for  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  around  the  Nation,  school  boards 
adopted  the  45-15  day  plan  to  accom- 
modate increasing  enrollments  in 
school  districts  which  were  financially 
hard  pressed. 

Dr.  Henderson  began  his  teaching 
career  in  1949  and  served  as  a  class- 
room teacher  in  the  frontlines  of  edu- 
cation. Since  then  he  worked  as  band 
director  and  later  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Martinsville.  Chamois,  and 
most  recently,  at  Francis  Howell 
School  District  in  St.  Charles  County, 
Mo. 

Needless  to  say.  Dr.  Henderson  will 
be  pleasantly  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  students,  their  parents 
and  teachers,  and  the  business  and 
labor  leaders  of  the  commiuiity  whose 
lives  he  has  touched  and  whose  ca- 
reers he  has  helped  to  shape. 

Along  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, I  would  like  to  say  "thank  you" 
to  Dr.  M.  Eugene  Henderson,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Francis  Howell  School 
District,  for  the  many  years  of  hard 
work  on  our  behalf.  We  extend  our 
warmest  wishes  for  health  and  happi- 
ness at  his  retirement.* 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
month,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
issues  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
for  the  previous  month  that  forms  the 
basis  for  our  measurement  of  infla- 
tion. The  CPI  not  only  measures  the 
rate  of  inflation,  but  it  also  determines 
how  large  an  increase  will  be  given  on 
federally  indexed  spending  programs. 

In  recent  years,  a  large  niunber  of 
economists  and  statisticians  have 
become  troubled  by  possible  built-in 
errors  in  the  CPI,  which  can  distort  its 
measurement  of  inflation.  The  major 
problem  with  the  CPI  is  its  misleading 
way  of  measuring  housing  costs,  be- 
cause it  treats  housing  costs  in  a  way 
that  assumes  that  a  homeowner  pays 
for  his  or  her  house  in  1  year,  which  is 
patently  ridiculous.  There  are  addi- 
tional causes  for  the  CPI's  exaggerat- 
ed estimates  for  the  rate  of  inflation. 

If  the  CPI  were  merely  an  academic 
exercise,  its  errors  would  be  bad 
enough;  but  its  importance  as  a  way  to 
set  the  level  of  Government  spending 
makes  those  errors  a  matter  of  fiscal 
significance.  Thus,  the  CPI  not  only 
measures  inflation:  it  also  causes  infla- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  its  May  13  edition  analyzed  the 
problems  with  the  CPI  and  the  ramifi- 
cations of  those  problems.  I  hope  that 
the  Reagan  administration  takes  the 
editorial's  advice  and  subjects  the  CPI 
to  serious  scrutiny.  Making  the  neces- 
sary changes  may  not  be  politically 
popular,  but  they  are  necessary  for 
the  battle  against  inflation  and  exces- 
sive Government  spending. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Conpounded  Price  Index 

A  rags  to  riches  story:  The  consumer  price 
index,  a  once  homely  measure  liked  only  by 
textlxwk  writers,  is  now  glamourous,  with 
appearances  on  network  news  and  headlines 
on  front  pages,  and  debates  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. And  why  not?  Over  the  past  couple  of 
decades  a  lot  of  checkbook  activity  has  come 
to  depend  on  every  rustle  of  its  bustle— from 
Social  Security  all  the  way  down  to  royalty 
payments.  If  glamour  comes  from  power, 
then  the  CPI  ranks  with  Miss  Piggy. 

Amid  all  this  public  attention,  however, 
the  voices  of  criticism  grow  louder,  criticism 
that  seems  to  us  particularly  relevant  to  the 
current  concern  over  federal  spending  and 
runaway  budgets.  The  CPI,  after  all.  sup- 
plies much  of  the  power  behind  those  accel- 
erating outlays:  Over  half  the  federal 
budget  is  indexed  and  92  percent  of  those 
indexed  programs  are  tied  to  the  CPI. 

The  CPI  is  supposed  to  function  as  a  ther- 
mometer of  inflation:  A  base  year  is  chosen 
as  "normal"  and  temperature  change  is 
charted  from  that  year.  Normal  is.  at 
present.  1972-73.  The  market  basket 
charted  represents  the  goods  and  services 
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purchased  In  1973-73  by  an  "average,  urban 
family":  so  many  lamb  chops,  so  many  trips 
to  the  dentist,  etc. 

That's  fine.  But  prices  have  changed  a  lot 
In  10  years,  thus  chansing  buying  habits; 
the  average  family,  for  example,  buys  less 
gaaoUne.  sirloin,  or  even  housing.  But,  no 
matter,  the  CPI  Just  keeps  recording  the 
huge  price  effects  from  the  run-up  in  the 
costs  of  gasoline,  sirloin  and  houses. 

Then,  there  is  the  investment  goods  prob- 
lem. The  index  purports  to  measure  things 
consumed  over  the  year.  Yet  the  market 
basket  Includes  durables,  like  television  sets 
and  diamond  rings,  which  are  not  consumed 
in  a  year.  In  fact,  many  durables  are  a  form 
of  investment.  This  confusion  becomes  bla- 
tantly troublesome  in  the  CPI's  treatment 
of  housing. 

Housing  constitutes  40  percent  of  the 
market  basket.  The  share  seems  reasonable 
enough,  but  the  evaluation  of  it  does  not. 
The  index  considers  a  house  as  a  consump- 
tion good— price  and  mortgage  payments 
are  toted  up  as  if  they  all  occurred  over  one 
jrear.  Of  course  people  do  not  "consume" 
their  homes  in  a  yean  they  invest  in  their 
homes  and  then  pay  their  mortgages  for 
years  and  years.  Thus  the  CPI's  emphasis 
on  current  costs  has  magnified  the  recent 
bulges  in  prices  and  rates  by  ignoring  the 
substantial  portion  of  people  still  paying  at 
low  rates. 

There  are  other  problems  coming  from 
those  cost  bulges.  Some  of  the  increase  in 
prices  is  due  to  the  increase  in  capital  gains. 
realized  or  expected,  from  homeowning. 
This  type  of  capital  appreciation  is  also  em- 
bedded in  mortgage,  insurance  and  property 
tax  costs.  But  the  CPI  makes  no  attempt  to 
net  out  the  capital  gains.  Similarly,  since 
mortgage  costs  are  tax  deductible,  the  index 
ought  to  use  the  net  cost— not  the  gross. 
Housing  expenses,  thus,  go  full  tilt  into  the 
CPI  at  magnitudes  well  beyond  real  costs. 

These  problems  exaggerate  the  CPI's  rate 
of  inflation.  For  housing,  alone,  it's  estimat- 
ed that  the  bias  sped  the  measured  rate  of 
growth  by  1.6  percent  in  1980.  The  exagger- 
ations are  bad  news  by  themselves,  but 
when  they  show  up  in  indexed  programs, 
the  news  gets  worse.  Take  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. A  1  percent  increase  in  the  CPI 
mandates  $2  billion  more  in  direct  transfer 
payments;  over  the  past  five  years,  about 
$22  billion  has  been  shelled  out  in  "extra" 
payments  arising  from  CPI  distortions.  In 
short,  the  inflation  index  builds  inflation 
pressure. 

The  greater  costs  of  the  distortions  are. 
however,  equity  costs.  Why  should  retired 
government  workers  be  more  than  fully  pro- 
tected from  the  rate  of  inflation  when  the 
vast  majority  of  taxpayers— who  pick  up  the 
tab— have  only  minimal  protection?  Or  why 
should  Social  Security  recipients  receive 
better  than  the  true  rate  of  inflation  when 
workers  fall  far  short? 

A  tougher  equity  question  is  posed  when 
the  CPI  is  used  for  price  changes  which  re- 
flect changes  in  real  national  income.  Oil 
price  increases  have  reduced  our  national 
income  and— in  all  fairness — everybody 
should  experience  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  But  by  allowing  the  OPEC  price  rise 
full  translation  into  the  CPI.  those  with  in- 
dexed benefits  can  shift  the  burden  to  those 
without  such  protection. 

Is  this  any  way  to  run  an  index?  We 
wonder.  Now.  with  every  device,  operation - 
and  goal  of  government  undergoing  serious 
scrutiny,  the  time  is  nigh  to  give  such  scruti- 
ny to  the  index  that  calibrates  so  much  of 
our  economy.* 
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TITLE  I:  ONE  WHO  MUST 
COMPLY  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  in  Congress  who  strongly 
support  efforts  to  curtail  the  issuance 
of  complex,  duplicative,  time  consum- 
ing, and  costly  regulatory  and  pro- 
grammatic procedures  are  often  ac- 
cused of  being  heartless.  We  are  cited 
as  being  insincere  when  we  speak  of 
preserving  educational,  social  service, 
and  employment  safeguards.  We  are 
told  that  we  lack  compassion  for 
people  needing  educational  and  other 
forms  of  essential  assistance.  What  I 
have  tried  to  make  clear  is  that  we  are 
not  firmly  opposed  to  provision  of  aid. 
but  rather,  we  are  critical  of  the  proc- 
esses for  delivery  of  these  aids.  We  are 
critical  of  these  processes  when  we  be- 
lieve that  the  costs  of  compliance  or 
the  demands  placed  upon  administra- 
tors for  receipts  of  program  aid  sap 
the  distributor's  ability  to  effectively 
deliver  vital  services.  When  a  nation  as 
complex  as  ours  develops  important 
Federal  programs,  the  minute  details, 
costs,  and  other  burdens  can  come  to 
outweigh  the  envisioned  benefits. 

It  is  important  for  us— as  creators 
and  reappropriators  of  these  pro- 
grams—to know  just  how  they  are  im- 
plemented, and  just  what  the  "on- 
line" administrators  are  faced  with 
when  they  work  with  them.  The 
"human  interest"  must  be  understood 
by  Congress  when  general  and  obtuse 
programs  are  spelled  out  on  paper. 
What  Congress  puts  on  paper  must  be 
put  into  action  by  administrators  who 
are  faced  with  a  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems which  Washington  seems  to  be 
unaware  of. 

Frederick  Bement  is  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  small  Shelter  Island, 
N.Y..  Union  Free  School  EMstrict,  Shel- 
ter Island  is  a  very  small  entity  that 
must  deal  with  generalized  title  I  rules 
that  are  geared  for  use  by  school  dis- 
tricts much  larger  than  their's  is. 
Bement  described  the  title  I  applica- 
tion procedure  as  "*  *  *  a  good  exam- 
ple of  needless,  senseless.  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic paperwork." 

Shelter  Island,  which  is  a  300-pupil 
kindergarten-through- 12th  graide 

school  district,  is  required  to  follow 
the  same  application  procedures  for  a 
simple  $1,000  grant  that  New  York 
City  must  follow  for  a  grant  involving 
millions  of  dollars.  Hearing  from  Mr. 
Bement  himself  will  teach  us  in  Con- 
gress more  about  the  consequences  of 
program  approval  than  any  graphs, 
testimonies,  booklets,  or  studies  can 
ever  provide. 

I  wish  to  bring  a  letter  describing 
this  application  procedure  that  was 
written  to  the  editor  of  Long  Island's 
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Newsday  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

TrrLX  i:  burkaucratic  maHniARX 

Shelter  Island  is  a  small.  300-pupil.  K-12 
school  district  on  eastern  Long  Island.  One 
of  the  first  tasks  I  faced  as  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  schools  this  past  September  was 
to  apply  for  federal  government  money 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act— Title  I. 

Shelter  Island  qualified  for  $1,235  in 
funds.  A  quick  review  of  the  application  pro- 
cedures confirmed  my  earlier  suspicions, 
that  Title  I  application  procedure  is  a  good 
example  of  needless,  senseless,  federal  bu- 
reaucratic paperwork.  Shelter  Island  was 
expected  to  follow  the  same  procedures  for 
a  thousand-dollar  grant  that  New  York  City 
follows  for  millions. 

I  sent  a  note  to  the  assistant  commissioner 
of  education  in  Albany  and  asked  if  she 
couldn't  develop  a  simple,  one-page  applica- 
tion form.  A  sympathetic  letter  came  back, 
saying,  "This  issue  has  been  a  dilemma  for 
us  since  1965.  However,  our  continued  ap- 
peals to  federal  officials  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem have  been  ineffective." 

At  that  point  I  considered  following  the 
path  of  my  predecessor  let  the  money  go  by 
the  board  and  turn  my  attention  to  more 
important  issues.  But  my  Yankee  stubborn 
streak  set  in,  and  I  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Title  I  application. 

The  development  of  the  project  included 
reading  220  pages  of  instructions,  regula- 
tions and  advice.  A  Title  I  project  requires 
12  copies  (God  only  knows  who  reads  them) 
of  a  series  of  forms  that  finally  totaled  47 
pages.  The  mailing  costs  alone  were  $4.97.  A 
breakdown  of  the  costs  to  develop  the  proj- 
ect for  $1,235  is  as  follows: 

Administrative  time,  31 H  hours  at  $25  per 
hour,  $945;  teacher  time,  5  hours  at  $20  per 
hour,  $100:  clerical  time.  9  hours  at  $8  per 
hour,  $72:  state  education  department,  4 
hours  at  $20  per  hour,  $80;  10  phone  calls, 
$8.50;  mailing  costs,  $5.57;  copy  machine 
costs,  658  at  10  cenU  a  copy,  $65.80.  The 
total  cost  is  $1,276.87. 

We  had  a  cost  greater  than  the  project 
grant  to  develop  the  project!  This  is  just  the 
beginning.  The  12  copies  have  to  be  evaluat- 
ed and  approved.  A  separate  set  of  ledgers 
must  be  set  up.  The  program  itself  has  to  be 
evaluated,  and  a  series  of  reports  delivered 
to  the  state  education  department. 

In  all,  I  estimate  that  the  administrative 
paper  work  for  the  project  will  surely 
exceed  $10,000.  Ten  thousand  dollars  just  to 
deliver  $1,000  in  services  to  students!  This 
crushing  burden,  this  mountain  of  paper, 
regulation  and  procedure  should  be  of  vital 
concern  to  our  elected  officials. 

On  Jan.  6  I  wrote  to  our  newly  elected 
Sen.  Alfonse  D'Amato  concerning  the  Title 
I  paper  bli^^rd.  So  far.  D'Amato  hasn't  an- 
swered my  letter.  He's  probably  bogged 
down  with  paper  work. 

My  request  to  the  state  education  depart- 
ment still  stands.  Develop  a  simple,  one- 
page  application  form  for  Title  I.  I'm  not 
overly  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of 
success. 

In  the  future,  if  the  present  regulations 
exist.  Shelter  Island  will  not  participate  in 
the  federal  aid  to  education  program.  Our 
time  will  be  spent  teaching  children. 

Frederick  Bement, 
Superintendent,  Shelter  Island 

Union  Free  School  DittricLm 
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DEREGULATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 
HAS  LESSONS  FOR  CONGRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  as  we  examine  regulation, 
and  in  this  Congress  the  process  of  de- 
regulation, it  is  important  to  learn  les- 
sons from  those  who  have  gone  before 
us.  California,  as  in  so  many  other 
areas,  is  a  national  leader  In  this  field, 
and  well  worth  examining. 

We  all  know  that  regulation  can  be  a 
two-edged  sword,  as  can  be  deregula- 
tion. All,  or  even  most,  regulations  do 
not  help  or  hinder  business  develop- 
ment. All,  or  even  most,  regulations  do 
not  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  And  certainly  many,  and 
maybe  even  most,  regulations  can  be 
revised  or  eliminated  without  dire  con- 
sequences for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
issue  of  regulatory  reform,  we  need  to 
keep  the  purpose  of  those  regulations 
in  mind.  The  lessons  in  California  are 
a  useful  example  to  explore.  At  this 
time,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  news  article  on  this 
subject. 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

22,  19811 

California— Natohaixy—Showiiig  Way  in 

Deregulation 

vBy  Sara  Terry) 

New  government  regulations  cut  back  by 
more  than  half.  Thousands  of  old  regula- 
tions reviewed,  and  streamlined  or  tossed 
out.  Bureaucrats  warned  to  write  clearly — or 
else. 

WhUe  President  Reagan  has  made  a  start 
on  regulatory  reform  in  Washington,  the 
state  he  once  governed  is  well  into  a  pro- 
gram of  we«^ding  out  unnecessary  rules  and 
paper  work. 

Just  over  10  months  ago.  California 
became  the  first  state  in  the  nation  to  estab- 
lish an  executive  branch  office  to  review  all 
government  regulations— 30,000  pages 
worth,  in  this  state's  case,  created  by  123 
state  agencies  over  nearly  four  decades. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  its  existence, 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Law  (OAL)  has 
cut  the  approval  of  new  government  regula- 
tions by  54  percent— compared  with  the 
same  period  one  year  earlier— from  719  reg- 
ulations to  331.  And  it  has  set  the  guidelines 
for  a  two-year  public  review  and  overhaul  of 
the  thousands  of  regulations  that  now  make 
up  the  state's  Administrative  Code. 

Created  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1979,  OAL  has  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Reagan  deputies  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  are  'feharged 
with  implementing  federal  regulatory 
reform,  according  to  Gene  Livingston,  direc- 
tor of  the  state  office. 

"The  state  agencies  went  up  the  wall 
when  the  bUI  was  introduced."  says  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston of  the  bureaucratic  battle  waged 
against  the  legislation,  which  eventually 
passed  both  houses  with  almost  unanimous 
bipartisan  support.  "In  the  past,  new  regula- 
tions would  Just  be  adopted.  Now  we're 
asking.  'Do  we  really  need  this?'  " 
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"The  most  significant  change  brought 
about."  he  continues,  "is  that  the  burden  of 
proof  in  adopting  a  regulation  has  been 
shifted  from  the  public  to  the  agency. 
Before  the  public  had  to  prove  why  (a  pro- 
posed regulation)  wasn't  necessary.  Today 
the  agency  has  to  prove  why  it  is." 

Under  the  1979  act,  OAL  must  consider 
five  standards  in  reviewing  all  proposed  or 
existing  regulations:  necessity— should  gov- 
ernment be  involved?:  authority— is  the 
agency  authorized  to  propose  the  regulation 
in  question?:  consistency— is  it  consistent 
with  existing  law?:  clarity— is  It  written  so  it 
can  be  easily  understood?:  reference— is  an 
accurate  reference  to  a  specific  statute  or 
court  decision  included? 

Although  OAL  has  enjoyed  a  large  meas- 
ure of  across-the-board  approval  from  busi- 
ness organizations  and  consumer  unions, 
newspapers  and  politicians,  in  its  early 
work,  the  office  has  crossed  regulatory 
swords  with  a  handful  of  bureaucrats.  For 
example: 

In  turning  down  a  regulation  proposed  by 
the  state  Athletic  Commission  that  dealt 
with  a  pension  plan  for  boxers.  OAL  ques- 
tioned the  clarity  of  the  regulation  and  the 
commission's  authority  to  pass  such  a  regu- 
lation. In  a  written  response,  the  Athletic 
Commission  charged  the  OAL  with  impu- 
dence, and  warned  it  would  seek  judicial 
clarification  of  the  office's  decisions  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  After  lengthy  negotia- 
tions, however,  a  compromise  was  reached, 
and  OAL  approved  the  rewritten  regulation. 

One  disgruntled  ex-bureaucrat  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  challenging  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  OAL  to  function  with  the  broad 
powers  outlined  in  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  office.  The  suit,  which  is  still 
in  its  early  stages  was  filed  by  a  former 
member  of  the  California  Horseracing 
Board,  who  sat  on  the  board  when  a  compli- 
cated regulation  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  medication  to  horses  was  rejected  by 
the  OAL. 

Although  OAL's  decisions  have  prompted 
only  three  appeals  to  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  Jr.,  who  has  in  each  case  upheld 
OAL,  director  Livingston  warns  that  as  his 
office  cuts  deeper  into  the  bureaucratic 
bulge,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  resistance 
to  OAL's  work. 

One  sensitive  area,  he  predicts,  will  in- 
clude revision  of  regulations  which  he 
claims  are  designed  not  to  hamper  business, 
but  to  protect  it.  As  an  example  of  such  pro- 
tections he  cites  California's  40  agricultural 
boards,  which  set  size  and  quality  standards 
for  produce— at  the  consumer's  expense  he 
claims. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  about  Repub- 
licans, business,  and  regulations."  Living- 
ston says.  "A  tremendous  portion  of  the  reg- 
ulations on  the  books  are  there  to  benefit 
business."* 


WHO  NEEDS  STUDENT  LOANS? 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1981 

m  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  to  alter 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
and  to  reduce  Federal  support  for 
other  forms  of  student  financial  aid. 
In  recent  weeks.  Education  Secretary 
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Terrel  Bell  has  repeatedly  testified 
before  House  and  Senate  committees 
that  these  student  aid  changes  will  not 
affect  those  students  truly  in  need, 
and  will  not  prevent  students  from 
pursuing  a  college  education. 

I  regret  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  observation  that  the 
Secretary's  views  are  not  shared  by 
education  officials  in  my  home  State 
of  Connecticut.  Based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  reductions  in  the 
Pell  grant— BEOG— program,  the  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Higher  Eklucation 
estimates  that  some  12.000  Connecti- 
cut students  would  have  their  educa- 
tion grants  reduced  or  eliminated  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  In  addition,  a  major 
portion  of  the  more  than  80,000  stu- 
dents in  Connecticut  receiving  guaran- 
teed student  loans  would  have  their 
access  to  loan  assistance  restricted  or 
eliminated  under  the  administration's 
program. 

Yet  the  most  moving  and  persuasive 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  these 
student  aid  programs  comes  not  from 
education  officials,  but  from  con- 
cerned parents  and  students  who  do 
not  know  how  they  will  finance  a  col- 
lege education.  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  constituents  of 
the  Fifth  District  in  Connecticut  ex- 
pressing concern  and  opposition  to  the 
proposed  student  aid  cuts,  but  one  in 
particular  was  so  compelling  that  I 
wanted  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  The  letter,  from  a 
woman  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  IiCr.  Ratchpors:  Several  months 
back  I  spoke  with  a  lady  from  your  office  at 
City  Hall  in  Meriden.  My  problem  and  con- 
cern deals  with  college  costs.  After  our  ini- 
tial conversation,  your  office  mailed  me  lit- 
erature on  possible  areas  of  money,  in  addi- 
tion to  phone  calls  from  your  staff  to  me. 

B«r.  Ratchford.  I  sit  here  in  tears— I 
looked  into  possible  avenues  that  apply  to 
my  family  ...  All  I  get  for  answers  is; 
"There  are  student  loans  for  your  daughter, 
for  you.  and  the  BEOG."  I  feel  we  should  be 
honest  and  realistic.  These  are  areas  which 
are  being  cut  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. My  daughter  has  a  total  of  $3,200  in 
loans  thus  far.  This  next  year  at  college  will 
be  about  $8.500— where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  We  don't  have  it!  We  are  middle 
class  people!  No  matter  how  you  slice  it  we 
are  getting  the  brunt  of  the  entire  economy. 

I  am  so  behind  in  my  bills,  utility  just  to 
name  a  few.  am  tired  of  serving  hamburg. 
chicken  and  chuck  to  my  family.  My  daugh- 
ter is  in  an  allied  health  field  at  Northeast- 
em  University  majoring  in  Physical  Ther- 
apy. If  we  don't  find/obtain  monies  for  her. 
she  and  thousands  of  other  well-deserving, 
middle  class  young  adults  will  be  forced  to 
leave  college.  .  .  . 

Our  country  is  rapidly  going  backwards 
and  downhill. 

A  discouraged  mother  and  citizen  of  a 
once  wonderful  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  some  difficult 
decisions  ahead  of  us.  With  the  budget 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress 
last  week,  we  will  be  forced  to  consider 
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some  m&Jor  spending  cuts  in  Federal 
support  for  education,  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  how  they  will  be  achieved  with- 
out dramatically  reducing  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  student  financial 
aid. 

Ultimately,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  may  choose  to  believe  Secretary 
Bell  when  he  tells  us  that  the  student 
aid  cuts  will  not  put  a  college  educa- 
tion out  of  reach  for  deserving  stu- 
dents. Yet  there  are  thousands  of  par- 
ents and  students  who  are  necessarily 
more  skeptical.  I  can  only  hope  we  ask 
ourselves  some  hard  and  realistic  ques- 
tions before  we  slash  the  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  and  grant  programs.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DEBATE 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposals  to  prevent  the 
social  security  fund  from  going  broke 
in  the  next  year  or  so  should  be 
viewed  not  as  the  final  word  but  as  a 
basis  for  consideration  by  Congress  of 
the  difficult  questions  of  equity  and  fi- 
nancing which  must  be  addressed. 
While  details  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations are  still  being  analyzed,  it 
appears  that  the  proposed  changes 
may  be  more  extensive  than  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity fund. 

Because  millions  of  Americans  have 
long  planned  their  retirement  on  the 
basis  of  present  benefits.  I  have  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  fairness  of 
making  abrupt  changes  in  the  present 
system.  This  concern  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  Republican -dominated 
Senate  which  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  any  proposal  that 
would  precipitously  and  unfairly  pe- 
nalize early  retirees. 

I  look  forward  to  consideration  of  al- 
ternatives to  the  President's  proposals, 
and  I  commend  the  administration  for 
the  openness  it  has  shown  to  such  con- 
sideration. There  will,  no  doubt,  be 
amendments,  compromises,  and  coun- 
terproposals as  the  Reagan  plan  moves 
through  the  legislative  process. 

Unfortunately,  the  changing  demo- 
graphics of  our  Nation  and  the  gradu- 
al addition  of  generous  nonretirement 
benefits  to  the  social  security  system 
have  created  a  very  real  challenge.  To 
do  nothing  is  to  stand  by  while  the 
system  runs  dry.  leaving  millions  of 
Americans  with  no  benefits  at  all. 

I  have  long  advocated  some  parts  of 
the  President's  recommendations  such 
as  phasing  out  the  earnings  limitation 
and  decreasing  the  onerous  payroll 
tax.  However.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  proposals  to  reduce  substantially 
early  retirement  benefits,  to  lower  the 
replacement  ratio  for  benefits  paid  at 
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age  65.  and  to  penalize  workers  draw- 
ing pensions  from  noncovered  employ- 
ment as  well  as  social  security.  Serious 
questions  of  fairness  are  raised  by 
these  proposals,  and  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  any  precipitous  action  that 
did  not  fully  address  them.  Although 
no  solution  to  the  social  security  fi- 
nancing dilemma  can  be  entirely  pain- 
less, I  believe  that  both  short-  and 
long-range  steps  can  be  taken  which 
will  insure  promised  benefits  to  those 
close  to  retiring  and  which  will  protect 
the  retirement  plans  of  millions  of 
workers.* 


May  27,  1981 


UNITED  STATES- WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  speech  I  delivered 
May  18.  1981  before  a  group  of  retired 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  delegation 
of  visiting  West  German  parliamentar- 
ians. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Western  Alliance 
faces  a  series  of  fundamental  chal- 
lenges in  the  coming  decade.  Our  abili- 
ty to  deal  effectively  with  these  chal- 
lenges and  try  to  devise  solutions  to 
the  problems  we  jointly  confront  will 
depend  in  large  part  on  how  we  and 
our  allies  are  able  to  discuss  common 
problems  suid  implement  agreed  upon 
policies. 

The  speech  follows: 

United  States-Western  European 

Relations 

(By  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

I.  introduction 

For  over  35  years,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
have  sought  world  stability  and  peace. 

But  we  live  in  a  world  of  shocks:  regional 
conflicts:  international  terrorism:  economic 
strains:  internal  revolution:  and  political 
and  economic  totalitarianism. 

The  basic  challenge  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance is  to  understand  that  solutions  to  prob- 
lems cannot  be  implemented  by  any  one 
country  alone.  We  will  not  find  solutions  to 
the  challenges  which  confront  us  unless  we 
find  the  solutions  together. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  at  the  time  the  13 
states  joined  to  form  the  federal  union:  "We 
must  all  hang  together  or,  most  assuredly, 
we  will  all  hang  separately."  What  he  said 
of  the  U.S.  in  its  infancy  can  be  said  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
today. 

II.  status  op  the  alliance 

1.  The  Soundness  of  the  Alliance.  The 
Alliance  of  the  U.S.-Westem  European 
countries  is  fundamentally  sound. 

The  strength  and  cohesion  of  that  alli- 
ance remain  indispensable.  It  has  provided 
the  framework  for  the  Western  industrial- 
ized world  to  respond  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  specific  challenges  posed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies: 

The  Western  Alliance  has  demonstrated 
that  it  can  act  to  counter  threats  to  West- 


em  security:  The  dual  decision  on  Long- 
Range  Theater  Nuclear  Force  (LRTNP) 
modernization  and  arms  control,  taken  In 
December  1979:  Western  actions  vis-a-vls 
Iran  and  Afghanistan;  the  actions  of  the 
NATO  allies  concerning  Poland. 

But  while  the  Alliance  Is  sound,  its  func- 
tioning is  never  smooth.  Over  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  political  leaders,  journalists  and 
others  have  pictured  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
as  fragmented,  in  disarray,  in  need  of  repair, 
revitallzation  and  even  institutional  reform, 
and  unable  to  respond  effectively  to  exter- 
nal and  internal  threats. 

Personally.  I  avoid  the  word  "crisis"  in  de- 
scribing the  status  of  the  alliance.  I  have  ob- 
served the  course  of  that  alliance  long 
enough  to  believe  that  these  disagreements 
and  differences,  which  always  exist,  are  not 
"crises". 

The  Alliance  endures  and  survives  these 
challenges  because  fundamental  common 
interests  overshadow  difference.  Our  de- 
bates and  disagreements  are  a  natural  con- 
dition of  an  association  of  democratic  states 
with  different  political  and  competing  eco- 
nomic interests,  yet  similar  and  common 
strategic  goals. 

2.  The  continuing  problems  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  U.S.-Westem  European  rela- 
tions are  not  trouble-free  because  several 
problems  endure: 

A.  Structure.  Its  structure  of  one  super- 
power and  a  number  of  middle  and  small 
powers,  several  of  which  are  experimenting 
in  economic  and  political  integrations,  is  in 
itself  a  prescription  for  difficulties. 

B.  Consultation.  Consultation  is  always  a 
headache. 

I  am  not  sure  I  can  recall  a  meeting  with 
our  European  friends  during  which  the  sub- 
ject of  consultations  and  how  to  improve 
them  did  not  arise.  Mutual  recriminations 
atmut  the  timing  and  amount  of  consulta- 
tion have  been  part  and  parcel  of  successive 
alliance  debates.  Consultation  among  the 
allies  is  usually  inadequate  and  always  in 
need  of  improvement. 

No  perfect  mechanism  exists  for  insuring 
proper  and  timely  consultation.  It  remains 
an  elusive  goal  of  the  Atlantic  partners. 

Consultation,  however,  will  not  solve  all 
the  ills  of  the  Alliance. 

In  some  cases,  no  amount  of  timely  con- 
sultation will  help  achieve  a  common  view 
on  what  to  do  about  a  particular  problem. 

The  importance  of  consultation,  however, 
is  that  it  builds  mutual  trust  and  creates  a 
climate  in  which  common  ground  can  be 
found  and  differences  minimized  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  policies. 

C.  The  American  nuclear  guarantee  is  an- 
other enduring  problem.  Another  continu- 
ing problem  is  the  American  nuclear  guar- 
antee to  Western  Eurorie. 

Dependence  on  the  American  nuclear 
guarantee  makes  Europeans  uneasy  about 
American  intentions. 

This  dependence  on  the  American  nuclear 
guarantee  and  the  anxiety  it  creates  about 
the  credibility  of  the  American  deterrent  is 
a  continuing  source  of  tension  in  the  Alli- 
ance. 

D.  Regional  versus  global  preoccupations. 
So  is  another  basic  problem:  the  difficulty 
in  reconciling  the  essentially  global  view  of 
the  United  States  with  the  basically  region- 
al view  of  the  European  allies. 

Americans  dwell  on  matters  related  to  the 
world  balance  of  power  and  world  strategy. 
It  is  natural  that  Europe's  immediate  preoc- 
cupations tend  to  be  with  problems  closer  to 
home. 
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With  Europeans  believing  that  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  world  power  rest  on 
Washington,  and  Americans  pressing  Euro- 
peans to  take  upon  themselves  more  of 
these  risks  and  responsibilities,  there  is  an- 
other source  of  tension  among  the  allies. 

E.  Economic  Interdependence  between 
United  States  and  Western  Europe:  Still  an- 
other condition— our  multi-faceted  and  ex- 
tensive economic  relations — creates  prob- 
lems among  us. 

European  success  in  the  economic  sphere, 
and  the  Intense  economic  interdependence 
between  Europe  and  the  U.S.  creates  all 
kinds  of  dissatisfaction  among  us.  It  simply 
is  not  easy,  and  takes  constant  adjustment, 
consultations,  and  coordination  to  sort  out 
those  problems. 

These  permanent  problems,  together  with 
the  current  problems  of  the  day  (to  which  I 
will  return  in  a  moment),  must  be  dealt  with 
in  the  context  of  the  central  realities  of  our 
time. 

III.  the  realities  pacing  the  alliance  today 
Before  turning  to  a  quick  overview  of  the 
main  challenges  facing  the  Alliance  let  me 
just  mention  a  few  of  the  central  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  the  Alliance  operates. 
The  Alliance  both  shapes  and  is  shaped  by 
these  realities. 

The  lesson  of  these  realities  Is  that  unity 
in  Europe  alone  may  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  challenges  before  us. 

The  realities  are:  1.  The  essential  parity  of 
military  power  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union, 
with  vastly  improved  logistics,  now  has  the 
ability  to  strike  effectively  in  most  areas  of 
the  developing  world:  2.  Our  vulnerability 
to.  and  dependence  on.  foreign  sources  of  oil 
and  other  raw  materials:  3.  The  instability 
in  the  Third  World  and  its  regional  con- 
flicts. The  Third  World  Is  an  arena  where, 
unlike  Europe,  there  are  few  accepted  rules 
of  the  game  and  little  understanding  be- 
tween great  powers,  or  acceptance  of  each 
other's  legitimate  role. 

IV.  challenges  to  the  west 
These  realities  form  the  backdrop  for  a 
discussion  of  several  current  challenges  con- 
fronting the  Alliance.  These  challenges  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  conduct  of  East- West  relations. 
The  paramount  challenge  is  the  conduct  of 
East- West  relations. 

Different  perspectives  in  Europe  and 
America  on  how  to  conduct  these  relations 
create  challenges,  strains,  and  potential  op- 
portunities for  the  Alliance. 

The  central  question  is  what  type  of  rela- 
tions we  want  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  SUtes  today  is  putting  prior- 
ity in  real  increases  in  defense  spending. 
Our  allies  less  so. 

We  have  a  fundamental  difference  on 
arms  control.  It  is  a  top  priority  for  Europe 
and  it  apparently  Is  not  for  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, even  though  there  are  good  in- 
tentions to  start  an  arms  control  process 
with  the  Soviets  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  United  States,  from  the  time  de- 
tente developed  as  a  central  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  early  1970s  to  its  slow 
demise  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  detente,  while  contributing  to  a 
relaxation  of  tensions,  would  also  moderate 
Soviet  behavior. 

Most  Americans  thought  that  aggressive 
Soviet  policies  in  the  Third  World,  coupled 
with  increasing  Soviet  military  power,  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  detente.  Detente, 
then,  for  most  Americans  has  been  per- 
ceived as  a  failure  since  it  did  not  produce 
Soviet  moderation. 
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In  Europe,  detente  is  seen  as  having 
brought  an  easing  of  tension  and  daily  eco- 
nomic and  personal  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Oennany.  For  them,  detente  has  built 
a  network  of  interests,  tying  them  to 
Moscow  and  to  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Millions  of  people  have  been  posi- 
tively affected  by  the  opening  of  the  bor- 
ders between  East  and  West,  through  family 
reuniflcations  and  cross-border  visits,  by  ex- 
panding trade  and  economic  cooperation. 
Western  Europeans  remain  convinced  of  the 
mutual  benefits  of  trade  with  the  East. 
They  reject  the  current  American  view  that 
transfers  of  credit,  trade  and  technology 
only  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  remain  far  more  convinced  than 
Americans  of  the  possibility  of  Influencing 
Soviet  behavior. 

In  America,  concern  arises  that  economic 
ties  with  the  East  can  loosen  alliance  ties. 
We  hear  with  apprehension  about  the  grow- 
ing dependency  of  some  European  nations 
on  Soviet  energy  supplies,  for  example. 

Thus,  many  Americans,  with  less  direct 
experience  of  the  benefits  of  detente,  and 
with  a  global  perspective  that  sees  Soviet 
expansionism,  do  not  fully  understand  the 
European  view  of  detente  In  Europe. 

2.  E>»nomlc  Challenges.  A  series  of  eco- 
nomic problems  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Alliance. 

EJconomic  Issues  both  unite  and  divide  the 
alliance.  They  will  certainly  be  a  major 
factor  in  shaping  the  alliance  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  European  Community  Is  now  larger 
than  the  United  States  In  terms  of  popula- 
tion (260  million  to  220  million)  and  Gross 
National  Product.  With  the  addition  of 
Greece.  Portugal  and  Spain  the  EEC  will 
clearly  emerge  as  the  largest  economic  unit 
in  the  world. 

The  two  areas  are  closely  tied  together  by 
bonds  of  trade  and  Investment. 

We  also  share  a  broad  range  of  economic 
problems:  (a)  Since  the  oil  shock  In  1973,  we 
have  both  suffered  from  higher  unempl<)y- 
ment.  slower  growth,  slower  productivity  in- 
creases and  nagging  inflation;  (b>  We  both 
share  a  common  interest  in  revitalizing  the 
traditional  manufacturing  sector;  (c)  We 
both  are  attempting  to  adapt  to  the  compet- 
itive challenge  of  Japan  and  a  number  of 
the  advanced  developing  countries. 

Despite  the  growing  closeness  of  the  In- 
dustrial economies,  there  are  several  areas 
where  tensions  are  likely  to  persist  through- 
out the  next  several  years: 

A  Trade  Disputes.  The  United  SUtes  is 
likely  to  look  at  Europe  as  the  home  of  mer- 
cantilism, the  creator  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  (CAP),  and  the  originator  of 
the  modem  industrial  cartel. 

In  fact,  the  common  agricultural  policy 
does  not  keep  out  American  agricultural 
goods.  At  times,  the  CAP  surplus  affects  our 
ability  to  export  to  third  country  markets. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  the  re- 
structuring of  European  industry  often  In- 
volves the  use  of  government  subsidies, 
trade  restrictions,  or  tax  Incentives,  which 
affect  the  pattern  of  trade. 

To  the  American  eye.  Europeans  have 
kept  their  borders  largely  closed  to  Japa- 
nese goods,  putting  greater  pressure  on  the 
American  market.  Cars  are  a  case  In  point. 
France  limited  imports  to  3  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  Italy  restricted  the 
number  of  Japanese  car  imports  to  3.000. 
and  Britain  established  a  voluntary  limit  of 
about  10  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  pattern  of  European  protectionism  was 
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one  important  factor  that  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  restraints  by  Japan  on  auto  exports 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  European  view  of  trade  has  not  been 
the  same  as  the  American  view.  It  notes 
that  in  1980.  the  United  SUtes  had  a  $20 
billion  surplus  in  trade  with  Western 
Europe.  It  sees  the  American  decision  on 
automobiles  as  deflecting  Japanese  exports 
away  from  Inefficient  American  producers 
and  toward  the  much  more  energy  efficient 
European  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  critical  of  VS.  energy  policy 
for  keeping  Imports  and  therefore  world 
prices  high.  Low  U.S.  energy  prices  have 
also  played  a  role  in  boosting  U.S.  exports 
of  manmade  fibres  to  Europe. 

B.  The  search  for  energy:  The  U.S.  speaks 
of  energy  independence. 

EMrope  does  not.  It  has  little  hope  of  sup- 
plying all  Its  energy  needs  from  domestic 
sources  anytime  In  this  century.  E^^en  for 
the  fortunate  few  such  as  Norway  or  Brit- 
ain, energy  Independence  ignores  the 
Interdependence  of  virtually  every  aspect  of 
American-European  relations. 

With  an  eye  on  diversifying  their  sources 
of  Imported  energy,  the  Europeans  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  Interest  In  the  Yamal  pipe- 
line that  would  bring  Soiiet  natural  gas  to 
Western  Europe.  If  completed,  the  pipeline 
would  supply  5  percent  of  Western  Europe's 
total  energy  demand  and  some  30  percent  of 
the  natural  gas  used  to  heat  European 
homes. 

There  are  many  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  differing  U.S.  and  European  approaches 
to  the  Middle  East,  but  surely  one  of  them 
Is  the  relative  Importance  of  Middle  East  oil 
to  the  European  economies. 

C.  International  Money  Markete.  Ex- 
change Rates  and  Interest  Rates:  Today 
Ehirope  is  concerned  about  the  strength  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  and  high  U.S.  interest  rates. 
To  a  number  of  European  governments. 
U.S.  policy  simultaneously  contributes  to 
European  inflation  (dollar  denominated  im- 
ports become  more  expensive)  and  stagna- 
tion (high  Interest  rates  choke  off  Invest- 
ment). 

Europeans  have  felt  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  doing  enough  to  control 
a  domestic  Inflation  that  was  twund  to 
affect  Europe.  The  talking  down  of  the 
dollar'  in  1980  was  viewed  In  many  Europe- 
an capitals  as  an  attempt  to  make  U.S. 
goods  more  competitive  in  international 
markets. 

There  is  in  America  today  a  pre-occupa- 
tlon  with  the  domestic  economy.  This  deter- 
mination to  put  our  own  house  in  order  is 
perfectly  understandable  to  Americans:  but 
E^uropeans  worry  that  we  are  paying  Insuffi- 
cient attention  to  what  is  happening  else- 
where in  the  world. 

D.  Relations  with  Developing  Countries: 
Another  economic  challenge  is  our  overall 
approach  to  the  developing  world. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  move 
away  from  multilateral  development  institu- 
tions  and  spend  less  on  economic  foreign 
aid.  The  EHiropeans  do  not  share  this  view. 

The  Reagan  administration  t>elleves  that 
world  markets  and  private  enterprise  can 
play  a  larger  role  in  the  developing  world. 
While  the  developing  countries  have 
become  more  receptive  to  the  multinational 
corporation  and  more  pragmatic  in  their  ap- 
proach. I  suspect  that  the  Europeans  share 
this  view. 

The  large  OPEC  surplus  on  top  of  the 
debt  burden  In  the  developing  world  could 
create  problems  for  the  private  commercial 
banks   In   the   United   SUtes  and   Europe. 
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Unless  some  other  channel  of  recyclinc 
funds  is  found,  it  will  also  affect  the  export 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  Europe 
may  be  more  aware  of  this  problem  than  we 
are. 

3.  Challenges  in  the  Third  World:  Our 
greatest  challenges  may  be  in  the  Third 
World,  where  regional  conflicts  and  instabil- 
ity present  constant  dangers  to  Western  in- 
terests. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
host  of  policy  problems  to  which  there  are 
not  simple  solutions. 

How  to  deal  with  the  challenges  in  areas 
outside  the  geographical  zone  covered  by 
the  NATO  Treaty  is  becoming  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Alliance. 

The  United  SUtes  does  not  always  like  or 
appreciate  European  initiatives  outside 
Europe.  These  initiatives  come  as  Ehiropean 
states  are  groping  for  a  role  outside  Europe. 

The  United  SUtes  responses  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  Third  World  have  focussed 
more  on  security  and  military  issues.  The 
Europeans  feel  that  the  United  States  is 
giving  insufficient  attention  to  economic 
and  political  problems. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  many  Europeans  see 
the  Carter  Doctrine  and  the  U.S.  quest  for 
bases  as  a  simplistic  military  response  to  an 
area  where  the  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  simply  will  not  yield  to  force 
alone. 

In  general,  Europeans  also  tend  to  attach 
more  significance  to  the  North-South  dia- 
logue than  does  the  United  States. 

V.  DKAUNC  WITH  THB  CHALLKNOES 

1.  Opportunities  for  agreement  and  coop- 
eration. How.  then,  do  we  deal  with  these 
challenges  that  confront  the  alliance? 

First,  we  note  the  progress  on  some  tough 
issues.  In  recent  months,  through  bilateral 
and  multilateral  discussions  with  our  allies, 
we  have  moved  to  greater  appreciation  of 
each  other's  perspectives  and  to  more  of  a 
shared  assessment;  in  the  nature  of  the 
threat  to  Central  America;  on  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  arms  control  talks  on  theater 
nuclear  systems;  and  on  the  implications  of 
a  Soviet  military  intervention  in  Poland. 

Talking  through  problems  can  reduce  ten- 
sions, enhance  policy  reconciliation,  and 
help  produce  a  more  unified  approach  to 
the  challenges  before  us.  Several  examples 
of  the  need  for  intensified  conversations  are 
on  the  current  agenda: 

A.  Middle  East:  While  the  United  SUtes 
has  misgivings  about  the  European  Middle 
East  peace  initiative,  close  consulUtions  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  European  lead- 
ers can  help  insure  that  American  and  Euro- 
pean steps  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  are  complementary  and  not  contradic- 
tory. 

B.  Persian  Gulf:  While  our  allies  are  un- 
likely to  play  an  exposed  military  role  in 
areas  outside  Europe,  they  have  sought  to 
emphasize  political  and  economic  measures 
to  demonstrate  support  for  Persian  Gulf 
sUtes  and  they  have  been  supportive  of  our 
own  steps  to  increase  the  U.S.  physical  mili- 
tary presence  in  the  area. 

C.  Burden-sharing:  While  an  extensive  Eu- 
ropean military  presence  outside  Europe 
may  not  be  supported,  Europe  is  making  an 
active  contribution  to  the  defense  of  areas 
of  common  and  vital  concern. 

In  Southwest  Asia,  this  objective  can  be 
achieved  by:  maintaining  the  present  - 
French  and  British  military  capabilities  in 
the  region  and  coordinating  those  activities 
with  the  United  SUtes;  providing  staging 
facilities  for  U.S.  rapid  deployment  forces 
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en  route  to  the  area;  increasing  defense  ex- 
penditures and  assuming  greater  defense  re- 
sponsibilities in  NATO  theaters  of  oper- 
ation, thereby  freeing  U.S.  resources  for  use 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
area. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  including  the  Con- 
gress, there  has  developed  the  perception 
that  our  European  allies  have  not  done 
their  share  in  responding  to  Soviet  chal- 
lenges. 

There  is  concern  that  some  European 
NATO  members  may  not  be  willing  to  meet 
fully  their  defense  spending  and  improve- 
ment commitments  as  pledged  at  the  Wash- 
ington summit  in  May.  1978.  Some  Ameri- 
cans talk  of  Increasing  pacifism  and  even 
neutralism  in  Europe. 

But,  we  Americans  should  note  the  prog- 
ress by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
for  example,  the  extent  of  West  Germany's 
role  in  providing  military  assets  in  central 
Europe,  economic  assistance  to  southern 
European  nations,  such  as  Turkey,  and  stra- 
tegically located  Third  World  countries, 
such  as  Pakistan. 

Many  of  us  do  not  recognize  the  measured 
forcefulness  of  Germany's  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  relationship  premised 
on  both  dialogue  and  military  balance. 

Americans  were  gratified  by  the  decision 
by  the  West  German  government  and  Olym- 
pic Committee  not  to  attend  the  Olympic 
games  in  Moscow. 

We  in  the  United  SUtes  should  remember 
that  Western  Europe's  contribution  to 
Western  defense  efforts  has  been  extensive 
and  of  high  quality  over  the  past  decade.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1970s,  for  example.  West 
German  defense  spending  increased  by  30 
percent  in  real  terms.  In  spite  of  domestic 
political  difficulties,  the  West  German  gov- 
ernment has  sought  to  increase  spending 
and  continues  to  undertake  major  weapons 
modernization  programs. 

In  spite  of  growing  opposition  in  Europe 
to  the  deployment  of  additional  theater  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Federal  Republic  has 
continued  to  be  a  steadfast  advocate  of  the 
decision  to  deploy  long-range  theater  nucle- 
ar in  its  soil.  West  Germany's  leadership 
role  in  the  NATO  decision  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  her  commitment  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary balance  in  Europe,  which  the  United 
States  deems  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
Western  world. 

D.  Arms  Control:  Western  Europe  has  pro- 
vided leadership  in  insuring  that  arms  con- 
trol remains  a  vital  element  of  Western  se- 
curity policy. 

Europeans  are  insisting  that  the  question 
of  arms  control  must  be  coupled  with  any 
consideration  of  improving  the  West's  de- 
fense capabilities.  They  believe  that  con- 
certed Western  efforts  for  a  military  build- 
up must  be  combined  with  a  dialogue  on 
arms  control. 

Partly  as  a  result  from  intensified  conver- 
sations with  our  European  friends,  the 
United  SUtes  has  recently  indicated  that  it 
will  begin  a  process  of  negotiations  on  the- 
ater systems  with  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  end  of  1981. 

2.  Improved  ConsulUtion:  These  specific 
challenges  suggest  that  improved,  intensi- 
fied consulUtions  can  work.  Certainly  we 
need  to  devise  more  effective  ways  of  dis- 
cussing and  trying  to  coordinate  plans  for 
dealing  with  Third  World  contingencies 
that  impact  upon  collective  Western  inter- 
ests. 

The  alliance  probably  has  appropriate 
mechanisms  for  consulUtions.  What  may  be 
needed  is  to  develop  within  the  alliance  a 
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core  group  which  can  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  frequent,  high-level,  prior  consulUtions 
on  critical  problems  confronting  the  alli- 
ance. Such  a  group  would  debate  conten- 
tious issues  out  of  the  limelight,  narrow  dif- 
ferences, and  provide  the  leadership  and  co- 
ordination necessary  to  address  common 
challenges. 

IV.  THE  ROLI  OP  FARUAMKhrS  IN  POREIGN 
POLICY 

Finally,  parliamentarians  and  members  of 
Congress  in  the  sUtes  of  the  alliance  not 
only  are  critical  actors  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  also  can  and  do  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  consulUtion  process. 
They  help  build  better  dialogues  on  conten- 
tious issues. 

We  In  the  U.S.  Congress  believe  that  our 
system  of  government  demands  a  role  for 
Congress  In  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy.  An  activist  and  accessible  legislature 
is  a  vital  element  of  our  democratic  process. 
This  activism  has  been  spurred,  in  part,  by 
the  growing  interest  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  foreign  affairs  and  by  fears  about 
leaving  vital  issues  of  war  and  peace  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

In  European  nations,  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government  affords  members  of 
parliament  the  opportunity  of  serving  in 
their  country's  executive  branch  while  re- 
taining their  seat  in  the  legislature. 

Among  all  parliamentarians,  interest  in 
foreign  affairs  is  keen,  judging  from  the  nu- 
merous conversations  I  have  had  with  visit- 
ing parliamentarians  from  the  nations  of 
the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  view  the  activism  and  assertiveness  of 
parliamentarians  positively.  In  the  U.S..  the 
Congressional  role  is  vital.  No  foreign  policy 
is  sustainable,  even  in  the  short  term,  unless 
it  has  the  support  of  the  people  and  their 
represenUtives. 

It  strikes  me  that  parliamentarians  have  a 
major  role  to  play  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy.  We  are  not  the  principal  actors,  but 
we  can:  help  formulate  policies;  act  to  check 
and  advise  the  executive;  support  the  execu- 
tive in  his  foreign  policy  Initiatives;  monitor 
the  attitudes  of  the  people;  and  assist  in  in- 
forming and  educating  the  people  on  for- 
eign policy  issues. 

Parliamentarians  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  full  participants  in  the  public 
policy  process,  have  a  responsibility  to 
remain  informed  in  international  affairs  in 
order  to  make  the  policy  choices  and  cast  an 
informed  vote  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constitu- 
ents to  pursue  a  continuous  and  intensive 
exchange  of  views,  of  give-and-take,  devel- 
oped at  the  parliamentary  level  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  no  area  of  foreign  policy  is  the  need  of 
mutual  understanding  so  great  as  in  United 
SUtes-Westem  Ehiropean  relations.  The 
misperceptions  about  intentions  and  actions 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alliance  can  only  be 
solved  if  we  all  emphasize  our  capacity  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  to  know 
each  other. 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

All  of  us  believe  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
can  work  through  its  problems  and  achieve 
the  internal  consensus  necessary  for  effec- 
tively meeting  the  challenges  of  the  1980s. 

We  do  not  expect  miracles.  We  know  that 
its  problems  cannot  be  resolved  easily.  As 
we  search  for  a  consensus  on  how  to  deal 
with  foreign  policy  challenges,  we  must 
demonstrate  the  will  and  sensitivity  to  Con- 
duct a  genuine  transatlantic  dialogue  with- 
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out  which  the  achievement  of  consensus  Is 
impossible. 

We  must  adjust  to  the  realities  of  the 
American-European  partnership,  and  meet 
the  challenges  before  us. 

The  friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  German  people  and  for  the  other  peo- 
ples of  Europe  endures  throughout  these 
troubled  times.  The  Atlantic  partners  share 
common  values  such  as  commitment  to  civil 
liberties  and  democratic  government.  This  is 
ultimately  what  unites  us  and  strengthens 
our  relationship.* 


ASHAR  HONORS  RABBI  NACHUM 
MUSCHEL  ON  HIS  26TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY AS  ITS  DEAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday,  May  31,  the  Adolph  Schreiber 
Hebrew  Academy  of  Rockland 
(ASHAR)  will  honor  its  dean  of  25 
years.  Rabbi  Nachum  Miischel.  at  its 
27th  anniversary  dinner. 

Rabbi  Muschel  has  been  with  the 
Hebrew  Academy  of  Rockland  almost 
since  its  inception,  and  has  inspired 
and  supervised  its  growth  from  a 
fledgling  institution  to  one  which  is 
known  widely  for  the  quality  of  its  in- 
struction. 

The  school's  dinner  this  year  coin- 
cides with  "Yom  Yerushalayim,"  the 
anniversary  of  the  reunification  of  Je- 
rusalem in  1967.  The  school  has 
chosen  this  day  to  honor  Rabbi  Mus- 
chel because  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  school's  commitment  to 
the  values  of  sanctity  which  Jerusalem 
represents  and  because  of  the  school's 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  whose  capital  is  Jerusalem. 

ASHARs  student  body  of  450  stu- 
dents, ranging  from  nursery  to  eighth 
grade,  are  fortunate  to  receive  a  qual- 
ity religious  education  under  inspired 
of  professional  and  lay  leadership. 

Rabbi  Muschel  is  being  honored,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  Sarah,  for  their 
important  part  in  making  that  educa- 
tion possible.  I  join  with  the  many  ad- 
mirers of  ASHAR,  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  important  institution  and  its 
dean.* 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY  OP 
H.R.  900 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS, 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
S|}eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit  today 
the  views  of  professor  of  law,  C. 
Thomas  Dienes.  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University.  His  view  on  H.R. 
900.  like  those  of  other  leading  Ameri- 
can constitutional  scholars  of  all  polit- 
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ical  persuasions,  is  that  this  bill  would 
and  should  be  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 
Okorgk  Washington  University, 

The  National  Law  Center, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20,  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Edwards, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Edwards:  I  apologize 
for  the  delay  in  responding  to  your  request 
for  my  opinion  concerning  HR  900,  "The 
Human  Life  SUtute."  Tour  request  was  for- 
warded to  me  in  the  last  part  of  the  semes- 
ter, a  period  of  maximum  confusion  and 
minimal  available  time.  Since  my  response 
is  so  late,  I  will  limit  the  scope  of  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  constitutional  issue. 
If  you  feel  any  additional  commentary  is 
necessary,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me.  I 
might  note  at  the  outset,  that  like  most  stu- 
dents of  constitutional  law.  I  believe  the 
proposed  legislation  to  be  unconstitutional. 
But  as  is  true  of  most  constitutional  issues, 
such  a  determination  is  not  self-evident. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  be  clear  re- 
garding what  the  Court  said  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
regarding  fetal  life.  The  Court's  determina- 
tion that  a  fetus  is  not  a  "person"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  amendment 
was  based  on  an  historical  and  textual  foun- 
dation. Simply,  the  Court  found  no  basis  for 
concluding  that  the  framers  intended  to  in- 
clude the  fetus  as  beneficiary  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  guarantees.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Court's  comments  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  agreement  on  when  human 
life  begins  were  included  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  when  the  sUte  could  be  said  to  have 
a  compelling  interest  in  the  potentiality  of 
life,  not  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
fetus  is  a  person. 

This  distinction  is  important  in  appreciat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
The  Act  does  not  merely  correct  the  Court's 
fact-finding  regarding  when  human  life  is 
sufficiently  well  developed  to  be  considered 
compelling  for  constitutional  purposes. 
Rather,  the  sUtute  undertake  to  revise  and 
overturn  the  Court's  interpreUtion  of  the 
constitutional  text  itself.  It  is  this  distinc- 
tion, I  believe,  that  provided  the  basis  for 
Professor  Gordon's  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
posed Human  Life  Act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Gordon,  The  Nature  and  Uses  of 
Congressional  Power  Under  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  Overcome  Deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  72  Nw.  UJj. 
Rev.  656  (1977).  Whatever  the  congressional 
power  to  inform  the  judicial  fact-finding  on 
when  an  interest  becomes  compelling,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  not  drafted  in  that 
form.  It  is  a  direct  rejection  of  the  judicial 
interpreUtion  of  the  meaning  of  "person" 
within  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Understood  in  this  light,  the  proper  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is  whether  Congress  can 
overturn  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
concerning  the  meaning  of  "person"  within 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  In  the  Civil 
Rights'  Cases,  the  Court  held  that  the  con- 
gressional power  under  section  5  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment  was  remedial— Con- 
gress could  legislate  to  correct  sUte  action 
violating  section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. The  Court  rejected  the  proposition 
that  Congress  had  power  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  {5  to  define  the  sub- 
stantive scope  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, 51.  This  approach  to  congressional 
power  under  §5  was  adopted  by  Justice 
Harlan    in    his   dissent   in    Katzenlntch   v. 
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Morgan.  For  Justice  Harlan,  f  5  gives  Con- 
gress "wide  powers  in  the  field  of  devising 
remedial  legislation  to  effectuate  the 
Amendment's  prohibition  on  arbitrary  state 
action,"  but  the  "subatantive  scope"  of  the 
amendment  was  "one  for  the  judicial 
branch  ultimately  to  determine."  Simply, 
under  {  5  Congress  has  power  to  enforce  and 
provide  remedies  for  the  substantive  rights 
in  $1  as  those  righte  are  defined  by  the 
courU.  This  approach  to  the  enforcement 
powers  of  Congress  under  {5  has  most  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  Justice  Stewart  and 
Rehnquist,  dissenting  in  City  of  Rome  v. 
United  States,  100  S.  Ct.  1548  (1980).  Justice 
Rehnquist  characterized  the  Court's  hold- 
ing in  that  case  as  esUblishing  "that  Con- 
gress effectively  has  the  power  to  determine 
for  itself  that  [particular]  conduct  violates 
the  Constitution."  But  he  argued:  "This 
result  violates  previously  well-established 
distinctions  between  the  Judicial  Branch 
and  Legislative  or  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

For  those  Justices  adopting  this  remedial 
position  regarding  Congress'  enforcement 
powers  under  §  5.  the  Human  Life  Statute  is 
almost  cerUinly  unconstitutional.  Congress 
would  not  be  exercising  remedial  powers  but 
would  actually  be  undertaking  to  define  the 
substantive  scope  of  section  1  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  For  such  Justices,  this 
would  be  an  impermissible  confusion  of  the 
proper  role  of  Congress  and  the  courts  in 
enforcing  the  fourteenth  amendment  guar- 
antees. 

The  view  that  congressional  enforcement 
power  under  §5  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  remedial,  corrective  legis- 
lation is,  however,  a  minority  position.  In 
Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  Justice  Brennan.  for 
the  Court  stated:  "Correctly  viewed,  J  5  is  a 
positive  grant  of  legislative  power  author- 
izing Congress  to  exercise  its  discretion  in 
determining  whether  and  what  legislation  is 
needed  to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  Citing  McCul- 
loch,  V.  Maryland,  the  Court  adopted  a 
broad  perspective  on  Congress'  enforcement 
powers  under  $5,  including  the  power  to 
define  the  sulistantive  scope  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  S 1,  guarantees.  Con- 
gress is  not,  therefore,  limited  to  remedial 
legislation  but  may  in  fact  enlarge  and 
expand  the  substanUve  scope  of  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees.  TTiis  perspective  on  the 
nature  of  congressional  power  under  the 
Civil  War  AmendmenU  was  subsequently 
accepted  in  Jones  v.  Mayer  and  Runyon  v. 
McCrary  (interpreting  the  thirteenth 
amendment.  §2  congressional  power)  and 
Oregon  v.  MilcheU  and  City  of  Rome  v. 
United  States  (interpreting  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  fifteenth  amendment, 
§2). 

City  of  Rome,  the  Courts  most  recent  pro- 
nouncement on  the  congressional  enforce- 
ment power,  recognized  congressional  power 
under  the  fifteenth  amendment.  5  2  to  pro- 
hibit sUte  voting  practices  that  have  dis- 
criminatory effects  on  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  even  though  the  section  1  guaran- 
tee, as  interpreted  by  the  Court,  prohibits 
only  purposeful  discrimination.  "It  is  a 
clear.  .  .  that  under  §2  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  Congress  may  prohibit  prac- 
tices that  in  and  of  themselves  do  not  vio- 
late §  1  of  the  Amendment,  so  long  as  the 
prohibitions  attacking  racial  discrimination 
in  voting  are  'appropriate',  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland. " 

The  Court's  emphasis  on  "appropriate"  In 
City  of  Rome  is  crucial.  In  all  of  the  Court's 
decisions  interpreting  congressional  enforce- 
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ment  powers  under  the  enablins  clauses  of 
the  Civil  War  Amendments,  the  Court  has 
emphasized  that  Congress  can  enact  "appro- 
priate" legislation  to  "enforce"  the  guaran- 
tees in  S  1  of  the  Amendments.  The  Court 
has  emphasized  that  this  does  not  give  Con- 
gress the  power  to  dilute  those  guarantees 
as  they  have  been  established  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Indeed,  the  danger  of  such  di- 
lution was  stressed  by  Justice  Harlan  in  his 
dissent  in  KaUenbach  v.  Morgan.  He  warned 
that  if  the  Court  recognized  congressional 
power  to  expand  the  equal  protection  and 
due  process  guarantees,  he  could  not  "see 
why  Congress  should  not  be  able  as  well  to 
exercise  its  }  5  discretion'  by  enacting  sUt- 
utes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute  equal  protection 
and  due  process  decisions  of  this  Court." 
But  the  majority  in  KaUenbach  answered 
this  charge  in  an  extremely  important  foot- 
note. 'Contrary  to  the  suggestion  of  the  dis- 
sent, a  does  not  grant  Congress  power  to 
exercise  discretion  in  the  other  direction 
and  to  enact  statutes  so  as  in  effect  to 
dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process  deci- 
sions of  this  court.'  We  emphasize  that  Con- 
gress' power  under  §  5  is  limited  to  adopting 
measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
Amendment;  §5  grants  Congress  no  power 
to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute  these  guaran- 
tees. Thus,  for  example,  an  enactment 
authorizing  the  States  to  esUblish  racially 
segregated  systems  of  education  would  not 
be— a*  required  by  {&— a  measure  to  en- 
force' the  Equal  Protection  Clause  since 
that  clause  of  its  own  force  prohibits  such 
states  laws."  This  position  has  never  been 
repudiated  by  the  Court,  and  indeed,  has 
either  been  expressly  or  implicitly  affirmed 
in  subsequent  decisions. 

In  this  regard,  the  Human  Life  Statute 
fails  the  constitutional  test.  Both  in  purpose 
and  necessary  effect  the  statute  is  designed 
to  dilute  or  abrogate  the  right  of  the  preg- 
nant woman  to  choose  whether  or  not  to 
terminate  her  pregnancy  which  was  recog- 
nized in  Roe  v.  Wade.  This  Congress  cannot 
do  even  under  the  broad  view  of  the  con- 
gressional enforcement  power.  We  could,  of 
course,  blind  our  eyes  to  the  purpose  and 
necessary  affect  of  the  law  and  view  it  as 
simply  a  benign  measure  expanding  the 
class  of  beneficiaries  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment.  $  1.  But  the  statute  involves 
fundamental  personal  rights  of  the  woman 
and  such  an  approach  would  be  unconscion- 
able. The  clear  intendment  of  the  measure 
and  Its  practical  effect  is  to  undermine  the 
constitutional  rights  established  in  Roe. 

It  is  my  belief  that  members  of  the  Court 
such  as  Justices  Brennan.  Marshall.  Black- 
man  and  White,  who  dissented  so  vigorously 
in  the  abortion  funding  cases  claiming  a  di- 
lution of  the  rights  recognized  in  Roe.  would 
characterize  the  proposed  legislation  as  an 
effort  to  undercut  constitutional  rights  es- 
tablished by  the  Court.  Thus,  the  very  Jus- 
tices who  have  been  primarily  responsible 
for  a  broad  perspective  of  the  congressional 
enforcement  power  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Amendments,  would,  in  my  judgment,  not 
view  the  proposed  legislation  as  consistent 
with  prior  decisions.  They  would  not  view 
the  Human  Life  Statute  as  an  enforcement 
of  the  due  process  guarantee  or  as  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  Implement  that  right. 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  to  forecast  with 
complete  accuracy  what  the  Court  would  do 
on  any  constitutional  issue.  Constitutional 
law  Is  necessarily  highly  subjective  and  - 
indefinite.  Nevertheless,  combining  the  view- 
that  congressional  enforcement  power  Is 
limited  to  corrective  remedial  legislation 
with  the  view  that  Congress,  while  having 
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power  to  define  the  sutwtantlve  guarantees 
cannot  dilute  or  abrogate  rights  recognized 
by  the  Court,  would  be  determinative  that 
the  human  life  statute  is  unconstitutional. 

This  is  my  own  persoruU  conclusion  as 
well.  While  I  do  believe  that  Congress  has 
broad  substantive  powers  under  the  Civil 
War  Amendments,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  carte  blanche  for  Congress  to  undercut 
personal  rights  established  by  Judicial  deci- 
sion. To  allow  the  Congress  to  undertake 
this  type  of  rewriting  of  the  Constitution  Is 
to  Ignore  the  amendment  process  and  un- 
dermine the  judicial  role  in  interpreting  the 
Constitution  as  It  has  developed  since  Mar- 
bury  V.  MadUon.  If  we  recognize  congres- 
sional power  to  rewrite  the  Constitution  as 
It  has  been  interpreted  through  Supreme 
Court  decisions  by  ordinary  legislation,  we 
invite  a  significant  restructuring  of  congres- 
sional and  Judicial  roles  in  constitutional  In- 
terpretation. While  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  they  could  be  overturned  by  a 
simple  majority  vote  In  the  Congress.  While 
I  might  be  happy  today  with  some  of  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  this  congressional  amend- 
ment process,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
such  'favorable  "  legislation  would  continue 
In  the  future.  I  would  not  at  this  stage  in 
our  constitutional  development  be  willing  to 
turn  over  the  Job  of  constitutional  interpre- 
tation to  the  Congress. 

I  hope  some  of  the  above  views  are  help- 
ful. As  I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  the  limited 
time  available  necessitated  a  rather  sum- 
mary statement  of  my  views  and  the  basis 
for  them.  Again,  if  you  feel  additional  ex- 
planation is  called  for.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  anything  that  I  can. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C.  Thomas  Oienes, 
Professor  of  Law.m 


SCOTT  MASCIOU.  DAVE  POPSON 
CITED 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  achievements  of  Scott 
Mascioli  and  Dave  Popson,  two  of  the 
finest  basketball  players  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania's  Wyoming  Valley. 

Mascioli,  a  senior  at  Wyoming  Valley 
West  High  School,  has  been  hailed  as 
one  of  the  classiest  players  ever  devel- 
oped in  the  State.  Scores  of  colleges 
have  sought  him,  and  he  will  attend 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
major  basketball  power  in  the  East. 
His  2,069  career  points  ranks  him 
among  the  SUte's  all-time  leaders, 
with  the  likes  of  the  legendary  Wilt 
Chamberlain.  His  career  total  reflects 
the  fact  that  he  led  the  Wyoming 
Valley  conference  as  a  senior  (23.1 
points  per  game  average)  and  junior 
(26.2  average),  and  finished  second  as 
a  sophomore  with  a  20.2  point  average. 
Mascioli  has  made  the  conference  All- 
Star  team  in  each  of  his  high  school 
years,  the  last  three  as  a  first  team  se- 
lection. This  year,  he  was  selected  to 
UPIs    All-State    team.    Mascioli    has 
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demonstrated  great  leadership  quali- 
ties on  and  off  the  court  during  his 
high  school  years. 

Popson,  6  feet.  10  inches  tall,  was  an 
Associated  Press  All-State  selection  as 
a  sophomore  this  year  at  Bishop 
O'Reilly  High  School  in  Kingston.  He 
was  also  named  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  Confer- 
ence after  averaging  more  than  20 
points  per  game  and  pulling  down  435 
rebounds— tops  in  the  conference. 
Popson  was  described  by  the  widely 
read  Sunday  Independent  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  in  this  way: 

It's  predicted,  by  most,  that  the  giant 
center  will  become  a  legend  of  sorts  on  the 
cage  court  before  he  leaves  the  high  school 
ranks .  .  . 

It  is  a  privilege  to  cite  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  two  fine  young 
men  who  are  contributing  so  much  to 
athletics  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.* 


MANAGERS  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  solu- 
tion to  this  country's  serious  produc- 
tivity problems  must  include  coopera- 
tion by  Government,  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  academe.  Without  that  co- 
operation, there  can  be  little  progress 
made  toward  restoring  a  healthy 
growth  of  productivity. 

No  party  has  done  their  appropriate 
part  in  the  struggle  for  higher  produc- 
tivity. The  Federal  Government  has 
certainly  shirked  its  responsibility  to 
provide  meaningful  and  concerned 
leadership  for  a  national  effort,  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  deter- 
mined. Some  academicians  have  been 
too  prone  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
the  real  world,  while  they  reside  in 
their  ivory  towers.  Some  labor  groups 
have  not  accorded  the  problem  of  pro- 
ductivity enough  emphasis,  and  have 
frequently  denied  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous problem,  despite  consistently  bad 
statistics  on  productivity. 

Managers'  role  is  a  key  one,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  must  make  the 
long-term  economic  decision.s  in  indi- 
vidual firms;  and,  unfortunately,  many 
American  managers  are  not  doing 
their  jobs  correctly.  A  little  construc- 
tive criticism  might  help  solve  this 
problem. 

Therefore.  I  want  to  share  with  all 
of  my  colleagues  an  excellent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  edition  of 
"Enterprise."  a  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 
The  article  was  entitled  "People:  The 
Key  to  Productivity,"  and  the  author 
was  James  J.  Renier.  president  of  con- 
trol systems  at  Honeywell,  Inc.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Renier  makes  a  number  of 
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positive  suggestions  to  American  man- 
agement concerning  the  proper  way  to 
motivate  today's  worker.  If  all  manag- 
ers followed  his  suggestions,  consider- 
able progress  could  be  made  to  reverse 
declining  productivity  and  restore 
healthy  economic  growth. 

The  article  follows: 

People:  The  Key  to  Productivit* 
(By  James  J.  Renier) 

Most  of  the  prescriptions  for  curing  our 
current  economic  Ills  will  take  years  to  work 
out.  But  there  Is  one  measure  that  we  can 
apply  Immediately.  We  can  resolve,  today, 
to  make  better  use  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
source we  have— our  human  resource.  As 
always,  the  final  answer  is  people— what 
they  are  able  to  contribute,  what  they  want 
to  contribute,  and  what  they  are  allowed  to 
contribute. 

Jackson  Grayson,  a  leading  analyst  of  pro- 
ductivity, has  said  that  our  greatest  gains  in 
productivity  will  not  come  through  capital 
investments,  but  by  making  better  use  of  in- 
formation technology  and  developing  new 
ways  of  working  with  employees.  He  says 
that  when  managers  comment  that  sounds 
too  soft,  he  tells  them  to  look  at  the  way 
Japanese  managers  behave  toward  employ- 
ees—then look  at  their  productivity  figures. 
We  already  know  something  alx>ut  the  em- 
ployee relationships  that  have  helped  the 
Japanese  excel.  But  we  need  to  learn  a  great 
deal  more  and  apply  the  lessons  more  vig- 
orously. The  learning  process  starts  with 
the  recognition  of  some  basic  truths  about 
people,  how  they  feel  and  what  makes  them 
want  to  contribute. 

SUPPLYING  MOTIVATIOR 

Employees  want  more  than  good  pay  and 
benefits.  Pair  and  adequate  compensation, 
for  them,  goes  without  saying.  They  never 
knew  the  Depression  of  the  1930s.  They 
grew  up  in  a  climate  in  which  adequate 
income  is  normal  and  expected.  If  pay  is  in- 
adequate or  inequitable,  it  can  be  a  demoti- 
vator.  But,  above  that  level,  pay  itself  is  not 
motivation. 

Today,  employees  have  an  acute  sense  of 
their  own  worth  as  individuals.  Most  of 
them  were  growing  up  and  maturing  in  the 
'60s  and  'TOs.  the  period  when  the  individual 
was  rediscovered.  The  slogan  of  those  years 
was  "Do  your  own  thing."  Midlife  career 
changes  became  more  common  and  women 
took  up  careers  as  a  route  to  self-fulfill- 
ment. For  20  years,  society  has  emphasized 
that  individual  wants  and  needs  are  the  ab- 
solute measuring  stick.  And  employees  insist 
that  a  good  business  deal  must  be  a  good 
deal  for  both  the  employee  and  the  compa- 
ny. 

Well.  then,  what  is  a  good  deal?  What  do 
employees  want  today?  What  turns  them 
on?  How  do  you  motivate  the  workers  of  the 
'80s? 

First  of  all.  motivating  this  sophisticated 
and  well-educated  workforce  demands  the 
recognition  by  management  that  employees 
are  intelligent,  dignified  and  responsible. 
They  are  able  to  contribute  and  they  want 
to  contribute.  On  the  job.  they  are  looking 
for  self-fulfillment— and  by  that  I  mean  the 
realization  that  they  are  making  a  real  dif- 
ference, that  their  best  talenU  are  being 
used,  and  that  they  can  leave  work  at  the 
end  of  the  day  with  the  good  feeling  that 
they  accomplished  something  worthwhile. 
These  values  are  the  Ingredients  of  self- 
esteem,  which  we  will  do  almost  anything  to 
achieve. 

The  need  for  self-esteem  means  that 
smart  managers  today  don't  have  to  moti- 
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vate  people— all  they  have  to  do  is  create 
the  working  conditions  and  climate  that  will 
permit  people  to  motivate  themselves. 

THE  WINNING  EDGE 

To  create  a  productive  climate  at  Honey- 
well, I  started  a  communications  program 
we  call  "The  Winning  Edge."  The  program, 
now  In  its  third  year,  lets  Honeywell  people 
all  over  the  world  know  that  they  are  our 
winning  edge.  If  you  ask  most  of  our  people, 
they'll  tell  you  that  it  Is  an  employee  moti- 
vation program.  But  in  a  real  sense,  its  a 
management  motivation  program.  Its  real 
purpose  is  to  motivate  managers  to  meet 
with  people  of  their  organization  at  every 
level,  to  talk  with  them,  to  get  to  know 
them.  Probably  the  most  important  thing 
the  program  is  doing  is  getting  top  division 
management  down  into  the  factory  to  meet 
the  people  who  wire  the  circuits,  run  ma- 
chines and  sweep  the  floor.  And  if  the  pro- 
gram didn't  accomplish  one  more  thing 
than  that,  it  would  still  be  worth  many 
times  its  cost. 

The  program  is  not  designed  to  communi- 
cate to  employees  all  kinds  of  management 
guff  about  themselves,  or  the  company,  or 
pie  in  the  sky.  What  the  program  does  com- 
municate is  plain  truths.  It  says:  Each  em- 
ployee is  doing  an  important  job.  Every  em- 
ployee can  help  make  his  department  suc- 
cessful by  doing  his  job  smarter.  Each  one 
of  us  can  make  a  real  difference.  If  we  work 
together,  we  accomplish  more.  Managers 
need  and  appreciate  all  the  help  that  each 
employee  can  offer.  CJood  ideas  can  come 
from  anyone.  And.  if  we  work  smarter  and  if 
we're  successful,  our  jobs  are  more  fun  for 
each  of  us. 

There's  nothing  fanciful  or  artificial 
about  these  statements.  They  are  simple 
facts.  But  they're  not  stated  often  enough. 
We  must  remind  employees  of  these  truths 
and  then  back  them  up  with  actions.  Let  me 
give  you  a  checklist  of  the  actions  I  think 
are  most  important: 

(1)  Generate  realistic,  challenging  and  in- 
teresting assignments: 

(2)  Involve  subordinates  in  making  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  work: 

(3)  Tell  people  the  reasons  they  are  asked 
to  do  particular  tasks  or  follow  certain  pro- 
cedures; 

(4)  Exchange  ideas  with  employees  at 
every  level; 

(5)  Help  employees  develop  professionally 
and  personally; 

(6)  Let  every  employee  know  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  him  or  her  on  every  job;  and 

(7)  Provide  the  proper  feedback  on  job 
performance. 

And.  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  give 
people  information— facts  and  figures  on 
how  the  department  and  the  division  are 
doing,  how  well  the  products  are  selling, 
whether  production  is  up  or  down,  how 
costs  are  running. 

Sharing  information  does  two  things. 
First,  it  tells  people  what  they  need  to  know 
to  make  good  decisions  about  their  work. 
And.  second.  It  lets  them  know  they  are  re- 
spected members  of  the  team.  It  sounds 
easy  to  do.  but  It  isn't.  Many  managers  seem 
to  feel  that  sharing  Information  shares 
power.  It  doesn't.  It  makes  everyone  a 
smarter  contributor. 

MAKING  IT  WORK 

Management  has  to  look  at  people  in  a 
new  way.  Most  workers  are  capable  of  con- 
tributing much  more  thought  toward  im- 
proving production  efficiencies  than  they 
normally  do.  And  most  of  them  are  eager  to 
make  a  contribution.  But  they  are  seldom 
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told  that  their  ideas  are  wanted.  We  should 
recognize  that  a  production  problem  is  first 
of  all  the  employee's  problem.  If  something 
isn't  going  right  on  his  job.  It's  his  responsi- 
bility to  find  an  answer.  He  will  not  consider 
that  a  burden— in  fact,  if  that  responsibility 
is  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  job.  it  de- 
means the  work  and  demeans  the  worker. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  employee  owns 
the  problem,  he  also  owns  the  solution.  He 
feels  the  self-esteem  that  comes  from  work- 
ing out  his  own  answers  and  from  increasing 
his  personal  participation. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  actions  that  Ameri- 
can management  will  have  to  take,  as  I  see 
it,  if  we  are  going  to  regain  our  ascendancy 
in  the  world  economy.  I've  talked  about 
them  in  simple  terms,  but  they  are  not 
simple  to  perform.  They  require  long-term, 
deep-seated  changes  in  the  way  we  deal  with 
people.  We're  not  talking  Just  about  chang- 
ing behavior,  but  attitudes  and  personal- 
ities, too.  It's  not  simply  a  matter  of  new 
techniques;  it's  new  philosophies. 

It's  up  to  all  of  us  to  see  that  our  people 
get  the  quality  leadership  that  they  deserve. 
We  owe  it  to  them  and  to  our  industries.* 


THE  TRAGIC  SITUATION  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLDICBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  the  president 
of  Unified  Industries  Inc.,  has  written 
me  and  expressed  his  views  on  the 
tragic  situation  in  Lebanon.  I  think  his 
views  are  of  such  worth  that  I  wish  to 
bring  them  before  my  colleagues: 

The  United  States  and  Lebanon  have  a 
long-standing  friendly  relationship.  During 
this  period  the  United  States  has  been 
strongly  committed  to  the  freedom,  sover- 
eignty, and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  This 
strong  commitment  is  being  challenged 
daily  by  the  fighting  that  is  going  on  be- 
tween the  peace-keeping  forces  and  various 
military  factions  aided  and  abetted  by 
others  in  the  area.  If  the  fighting  is  allowed 
to  continue,  that  entire  area  of  tne  world, 
which  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  United 
States,  could  be  the  fuze  that  Ignites  a  con- 
flagration that  could  have  dire  conse- 
quences for  the  entire  world. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to 
assist  our  friends  that  are  In  need.  The  Leb- 
anese Government  and  Its  army  are  worthy 
recipients  of  this  support.  Up  to  this  time 
verbal  support  has  had  little  effect.  It  is 
time  now  for  more  definitive  steps  to  be 
taken.  A  call  for  an  immediate  cease  fire  Is 
long  overdue,  and  action  must  be  taken  to 
thwart  external  forces  in  the  region  from 
impeding  a  solution. 

Unfortunately,  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Lebanon  will  not  be  the  cessation  of 
current  hostilities,  as  much  as  this  is  de- 
sired. The  solution  rests  In  the  larger  con- 
text of  the  Palestinian  problem.  Just  as  this 
administration  is  committed  to  the  sover- 
eignty and  Integrity  of  Lebanon,  it  must 
also  be  committed  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem.  An  Integral  part  of  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  a  homeland  for 
the  Palestinian  people.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
vital  and  strategic  issue  will  be  solved 
through   the  good  offices  of  the  Govem- 
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ment  of  the  United  States,  u  It  resumes  its 
leadership  In  intematkMt&l  affairs.* 


STERLINO  INCORPORATION  DAY 
CEREMONT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  HASSACBUSRTS 
HI  THB  ROUU  or  BXPUBSNTATrVCS 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25.  1»81.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
of  participating  in  the  observance  of 
the  bicentennial  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  beautiful  New  England  town  of 
Sterling,  Mass.  Small  New  England 
towns  like  Sterling  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  early  history  of  our 
Nation  and  remain  an  important  part 
of  American  life  today. 

The  ceremony  in  Sterling  was 
marked  by  oration,  music,  and  spirit. 
It  was  an  extremely  well-organized 
celebration  that  seemed  to  involve  ev- 
eryone in  attendance.  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Sterling  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee for  Inviting  me  to  offer  some 
remarks  at  the  ceremony,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  success  of  the 
festivities  on  April  25. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  RcooRD  a  program  from  the  Ster- 
ling Incorporation  Day  ceremony.  I 
have  also  Inserted  my  remarks  from 
that  memorable  occasion: 

Atril  1981— 20OrH  AmnvissAJiT  or 
SmtUMC 

The  histories  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
are  replete  with  examples  of  towns  that 
were  established,  prospered  for  a  while— and 
then  withered  and  died. 

They  were  places  to  which  people  came 
with  a  view  to  what  they  could  take  from 
them,  not  what  they  could  build  In  them. 
They  were  towns  that  were  not  created  on 
the  essential  foundation  of  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  place;  the  Bea- 
mans.  Houghtons,  Osgoods.  the  Sawyers— a 
host  of  others,  came  with  a  commitment  to 
make  this  land  their  home. 

Thus,  Sterling's  beginnings  were  built  on 
solid  himum  values. 

The  values  which  have  sustained  Sterling 
over  more  than  two  centuries,  flourish 
today.  These  values  are  not  hard  to  recog- 
nize. A  concern  about  what  happens  to  your 
neighbor,  about  what  happens  on  your 
street,  a  concern  about  the  kind  of  town  in 
which  3rou  raise  your  children  and  which 
you  wUl  leave  to  them— without  these 
values,  a  town  can  never  be  accurately 
termed  a  commuitity. 

Sterling  exists  today  because  it  is  built  on 
those  shared  values.  The  United  States,  in 
turn,  is  built  upon  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Sterlings.  Our  strength  as  a  nation,  has 
always  been  in  our  belief,  that,  by  acting  to- 
gether, we  can  overcome  any  obstacle.  Unity 
of  purpose  was  essential,  if  the  colonists,  in- 
cluding those  who  left  this  town  in  1775 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Asa  Whit- 
comb,  were  to  triumph  over  .the  more  nu- 
merous and  better  equipped  British  forces. 

The  sense  of  nationaJ  unity  that  was  cre- 
ated with  our  nation's  birth,  has  been  our 
strength  over  the  last  205  years.  Its  source 
is  people  like  those  right  here  in  Sterling, 
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that  understand  that  there  are  times  when 
they  mtist  see  themselves  as  part  of  a  larger 
picture,  when  they  must  be  willing  to  subor- 
dinate personal  convenience  to  the  good  of 
others.  Without  that  understanding,  and 
the  self-discipline  which  it  demands,  towns 
and  nations  do  not  survive  for  very  long. 

Alistair  Cooke  in  his  book  "America" 
wrote  about  the  future  of  the  United  States. 
"What  is  fiercely  In  dispute,  between  the 
communist  and  non-communist  nations 
today,  is  the  quality  and  staying  power  of 
American  civilization.  There  is  a  true  basis 
for  this  debate,  and  it  is  whether  America  is 
in  its  ascendant  or  its  decline.  ...  I  can 
only  recall  the  saying  of  a  wise  Frenchman 
that  'liberty  is  the  luxury  of  self -discipline.' 

"Historically,  those  peoples  that  did  not 
discipline  themselves  had  discipline  trust  on 
them  from  outside.  That  is  why  the  normal 
cycle  of  great  nations  has  been,  first,  a  pow- 
erful tyranny  broken  by  revolt,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  lil>erty— the  abuse  of  liberty— and 
back  to  tyranny  again.  As  I  see  it,  in  this 
country— a  land  of  the  most  persistent  ideal- 
ism and  the  blandest  cynicism— the  race  is 
on  between  its  decadence  and  its  vitality." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  race  Cooke  de- 
scribes can  t>e  won  by  our  nation's  vitality  as 
long  as  we  remember  to  nourish  the  source 
of  that  vitality — our  shared  commitment  to 
a  national  quest  for  freedom,  for  Justice  and 
for  peace.  The  people  of  Sterling  can  be  jus- 
tifiably proud  that  the  history  of  this  town 
reflects  the  strength  of  their  commitment 
to  these  goals. 

You  should  never  underestimate  how  im- 
portant a  role  you  play  In  the  national  quest 
to  realize  those  goals  by  your  daUy  efforts 
in  your  community.  The  race  of  which 
Cooke  writes,  will  not  be  won  by  tuiy  pro- 
nouncements from  Washington.  It  will  be 
won  by  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
shared  values  in  towns  like  Sterling, 
throughout  this  country.  May  your  town, 
through  the  efforts  of  each  one  of  you,  stay 
the  course  of  success  of  which  it  has  trav- 
eled since  1781. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  you  my  personal 
congratulations  on  the  bicentennial  of  Ster- 
ling's incorporation,  and  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

IHCORPORATION  DAY  PROCRAlf 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Everett  G.  Pierce. 

Santee  Sioux  Pipe  Ceremony:  Chief  Silver 
Cloud,  Chief  at  Large  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Herbert  Johnson). 

Westminster  Brass  Ensemble.  Selections 
of  16th  and  17th  century  brass:  Two  Tudor 
Canzonas,  by  Piiasso:  Rondeau  (the  B.B.C. 
"Masterpiece"  theme)  by  J.  J.  Mouret: 
Chester  (a  New  England  colonial  hymn),  by 
William  Billings;  Sonata  from  "Die  Bankel- 
sangerlieder".  Anonymous;  Bourree  and 
Minuet  (from  the  "Royal  Fireworks 
Music"),  by  G.  F.  Handel;  Two  Ayres  for 
Cometts  and  Sagbuts.  by  John  Adson;  and 
Two  Fantasias,  by  A.  Blanchieri. 

Dedication  of  Flag  and  Flagpole:  Hiram  O. 
Taylor  American  Legion,  Post  #189.  Ameri- 
can Legion  Baton  Corps. 

Star-Spangled  Banner:  Westminster  Brass 
Ensemble. 

Opening  Prayer:  Dr.  Jonathan  Gray,  First 
Church  of  Sterling. 

Welcome  to  the  Bicentemiial:  Walton  F. 
Stockwell,  Chairman,  Sterling  Bicentennial 
Committee. 

Hymn:  "Our  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past". 

Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past.  Our  hope 
for  years  to  come 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast.  And 
our  eternal  home! 
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Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne  Thy 

saints  have  dwelt  secure; 
Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone.  And  our  de- 
fence is  sure 
Time  like  an  ever  rolling  stream.  Bears  all 

its  sons  away; 
They  fly,  forgotten  as  a  dream  Dies  at  the 

opening  day. 
Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past.  Our  hope 

for  years  to  come. 
Be  Thou,  our  guard  while  life  shall  last. 

And  our  eternal  home! 
Welcome  to  Incorporation  Day:  Richard 
Conley,  Chairman.  Sterling  Board  of  Select- 
men. 

Introductions  of  United  States  Represen- 
titive  Edward  Boland,  State  Senator  Robert 
Hall,  State  Representative  Thomas  Fallon, 
Lancaster  Board  of  Selectmen:  Paul  Con- 
stantino, Chairman;  Edward  Valley,  Antho- 
ny Pirro. 
Sonr  "Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth" 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth  And  let  it 

begin  with  me; 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth.  The  peace 

that  was  meant  to  be. 
With  God  as  our  Father,  Brothers  all  are 

we. 
Let  me  walk  with  my  brother  In  perfect 

harmony. 
Let  peace  begin  with  me.  Let  this  be  the 

moment  now 
With  every  step  I  take.  Let  this  be  my 

solemn  vow: 
To    take    each    moment    and    live    each 

moment  in  peace  eternally. 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth  and  let  it 

begin  with  me. 
Dedication  of  the  Memorial  Area:  Selma 
Wheaton,  Memorial  Area  Committee. 

Raising  of  the  Sterling  Flag:  June  Wil- 
liams, Patricia  Doherty,  American  Associ- 
ation    of     University     Women,     Sterling 
Branch. 
Song:  "Auld  Lang  Syne" 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  And 

never  brought  to  mind 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  And 

Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 
For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  dear  For  Auld 

Lang  Syne 
We'll  take  a  cup  of  kindness  yet  for  Auld 

Lang  Syne. 
A  Dramatic  Reading,  "An  Account  of  the 
Events  Leading  Up  to  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion". Participants:  Town  Crier.  Robert 
Kneeland;  Narrator,  Janet  Baker:  Gamaliel 
Beaman;  Anthony  Listowich;  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Richardson;  Walton  F.  Stockwell; 
John  Prescott;  Stuart  Johnson;  Town  Clerk, 
Lois  Seifert. 

ACrr  OF  INCORPORATION 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
yetu-  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  one.  An  act  for  incorporat- 
ing the  second  precinct  of  the  Town  of  Lan- 
caster into  a  Town  by  the  name  of  Sterling. 

Whereas  from  the  extended  situation  and 
an  increased  population  of  the  Town  of  Lan- 
caster, many  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
have  arisen  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  Town; 
and  whereas  the  Inhabitants  thereof  have 
petitioned  this  court  and  earnestly  request- 
ed that  the  second  precinct  of  said  Town 
may  be  incorporated  into  a  Town. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  in  general  court 
assembled  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  the  said  second  precinct  of  Lancaster  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  bounded  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  Beginning  upon  the  southeast 
comer  of  Leominster,  and  from  thence  to 
run  a  line  east  twenty  one  degrees  south  One 
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hundred  and  sixty  perch  and  from  thence  to 
run  south  eight  degrees  west  two  miles  and 
an  half  and  twenty  perch,  which  distance 
will  be  due  west  from  Jonas  Fairbanks 
House,  and  from  thence  to  run  south  eight- 
een degrees  west  to  a  certain  place  called 
the  foot  of  the  scar,  and  extending  on  said 
line  until  it  shall  strike  the  line  of  the  town 
of  Shrewsbury,  be,  and  hereby  is  erected 
into  a  town  by  the  name  of  Sterling,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  thereof  be,  and  they 
hereby  are  invested  with  all  power,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  within  this  commonwealth  do  or 
n  ay,  by  law,  enjoy.  Provided  that  the  in- 
habitants of  said  Sterling  shall  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  several  taxes  already  as- 
sessed upon  them  by  the  said  town  of  Lan- 
caster, be  equally  divided  and  supported  be- 
tween and  by  the  said  towns  of  Lancaster 
and  Sterling. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  Josiah 
Wilder  Esq  be.  and  he  is  hereby  emiMwered 
and  directed  to  issue  his  warrant  to  some 
principal  inhabitant  of  said  town  of  Ster- 
ling, requiring  him  to  warn  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  meet  at  such  a  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  therein  set  forth  to  choose  all  such 
officers  as  towns  are,  by  law,  required  to 
choose  in  the  month  of  March  annually:  at 
which  meeting  all  the  male  inhabitants 
present,  which  are  the  age  of  twenty  one 
years,  or  upwards,  and  free,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  vote. 

Signed:  Caleb  Davis.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Jeremiah  Powell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Approved:  John  Hancock,  Governor. 

Benediction:  Father  Francis  J.  Carberry, 
St.  Richard  of  Chichester. 

American  Brass  Band  Journal:  Westmin- 
ster Brass  E^nsemble. 

Pr(x:lamation  of  Celebration:  Walton  F. 
Stockwell. 

Bus  tours,  craft  demonstrations,  an  Old 
Time  Food  Pair,  a  band  concert,  and  slide 
shows  are  happening  in  Sterling  Center 
from  noon  to  four  o'clock.  Plan  to  spend  an 
entertaining  and  informative  afternoon. 

A  program  was  given  to  you  this  morning 
by  members  of  Mrs.  Kathy  Dill's  third 
grade  class:  Jason  Sargent.  Shawn  Magaw, 
Donald  Kipp,  Kristen  Sullivan,  Becky 
Murray,  Tara  Andrews,  and  Kim  Lucht. 

Cover  designed  and  lettered  by  Ann 
McDougle. 

Bicentennial  Incortx>ration  Day  Commit- 
tee: Janet  Baker.  Chairman.  Ceremony  and 
Dramatic  Reading:  Rita  Tuttle,  Invitations; 
Susan  Protano,  Pood  Fair;  Maureen  Shaug- 
nessy  and  Mary  Pierce.  Printed  Programs; 
Sterling  Snow  Blazers  and  Joan  Strang, 
Procession;  Jearme  E>oyle  and  Charlotte  Gil- 
dutis.  Bus  Tours;  Marianne  Bedard.  Events 
and  Exhibits.* 


A  LOSS  TO  THE  HILL 


HON.  GI£NN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVE^ 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
Congress  as  long  as  you  and  I  have, 
fully  appreciate  the  almost  continual 
turmoil  which  our  offices  undergo  as 
staff  persons  arrive,  receive  training  in 
varying  degrees,  begin  to  make  a  con- 
tribution, and  then,  lured  by  higher 
salaries   than   we   can  pay.   leave  to 
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accept  more  profitable  Jobs  on  the 
"outside"  or  on  a  committee  staff.  It  is 
this  turbulence  that  causes  corre- 
spondence to  be  misplaced,  voting  rec- 
ords to  be  confused,  and  responses  to 
constituent  demands  delayed. 

But  every  once  in  a  while,  one  of  us 
is  blessed  to  have  someone  in  our 
office  remain  to  provide  continuity,  to 
conduct  staff  training,  and  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  mishaps  caused  by  a 
rapid  turnover  of  staff.  In  my  case, 
this  person  has  been  Edna  May  D. 
Curran,  who  has  been  my  office  man- 
ager for  11  long  and  arduous  years. 

Edna  May  is  a  very  quiet  person. 
She  pads  about  like  a  little  mouse,  but 
yet  she  is  at  the  same  time  everywhere 
and  in  every  place.  She  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  the  office,  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  in  a  very  quiet  way,  pro- 
vides advice  and  guidance  to  those 
needing  it.  She  is  truly  a  Jack-of-aU- 
trades,  but  unlike  the  usual  ending  of 
that  proverb,  she  is  "a  master  of 
many." 

In  her  years  on  the  Hill,  she  has 
made  many  friends  and  learned  many 
connections.  Regardless  of  what  the 
occasion  demands,  or  what  requests 
are  made  of  her.  she  knows  where  to 
go  to  get  the  Job  done  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  other  Members'  offices  she 
has  helped  out  by  providing  the  right 
number  to  call  or  the  right  person  to 
see  to  get  something  done.  But  I  know 
the  number  is  high. 

I  also  know  that  she  has  been  my 
strong  right  arm  over  the  years  in  per- 
mitting me  to  devote  my  energies  and 
whatever  talent  I  possess  to  legislative 
affairs,  rather  than  wornring  about 
what  time  my  plane  leaves,  who  is 
going  to  meet  me,  or  where  the  entry 
for  the  CoNGRESsioif AL  Record  is  that 
should  have  been  put  in  this  morning. 
If  I  were  asked  to  write  a  detailed  Job 
description  of  what  Edna  May  does  in 
my  office.  I  think  I  would  respond  by 
one  word— "Everything!" 

I  suppose  there  is  a  time  in  every- 
one's life  when  eventually  they  must 
make  the  decision  to  retire.  Edna  May 
has.  much  to  my  regret,  made  that  de- 
cision. She  wants  to  leave  the  contin- 
ual pressures  of  the  Hill  and  be  able  to 
devote  time  to  traveling,  artistic  en- 
deavors, and  Just  plain  "getting  her 
house  in  order."  I  cannot  but  respect 
that  decision,  as  sorry  as  I  am  to  see 
her  make  it.  Over  the  years,  as  a  mili- 
tary wife,  as  a  Federal  civil  servant, 
and  as  a  congressional  staffer,  she  has 
certainly  made  more  than  anyone's 
fair  share  of  contribution  to  the  func- 
tioning of  our  Government.  She  has 
done  so  without  complaint  as  to  long 
hours,  or  for  the  tasks  that  were  asked 
of  her.  I  would  like  those  who  com- 
plain about  lazy  congressional  staffs 
and  imderworked  bureaucrats  to  see 
Edna  May  in  action  for  just  24  hours!  I 
am  siu'e  that  they  would  be  exhausted 
after  this  tour  of  observation. 
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At  any  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Ms. 
Continuity"  in  my  office  is  leaving  the 
end  of  this  month.  I  will  miss  her 
greatly,  as  will  all  the  members  of  my 
staff  and  the  many  others  she  has 
helped  and  been  kind  to.  And  I  did  not 
want  to  her  to  depart  from  the  Hill 
without  her  very  significant  contribu- 
tions being  recognized. 

My  wife,  Lee,  and  I,  in  the  sincerest 
manner  possible,  wish  Edna  May  good 
health,  and  the  best  of  luck  in  every- 
thing she  attempts  in  what  we  hope 
will  be  many  pleasurable  years  ahead. 
And  we  hope  that  her  daughter  Louise 
and  her  son-in-law  Peter  Winterble 
will  enjoy  those  happy  years  with 
her.* 


SECOND  CAREER  TRAINING  FOR 
AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  introduced  legislation  today 
to  remedy  a  situation  which  is  both  a 
danger  to  our  Nation's  air  safety  and  a 
serious  injustice  to  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  controllers.  The  legislation 
would  reshape  the  current  second 
career  training  programs  for  air  traffic 
controllers  and  allow  it  to  be  funded. 

Under  existing  law.  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
who  has  been  engaged  in  the  separa- 
tion and  control  of  aircraft  for  at  least 
5  years  is  entitled  to  training  for  dif- 
ferent employment  if  he  is  removed 
from  his  position  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  a  finding  that  the 
removal  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
controller's  health  or  to  protect  the 
public  safety.  This  "second  career" 
training  program,  established  by 
Public  Law  92-297.  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  controllers  to  continue  to 
receive  their  regular  pay  for  up  to  2 
years  while  pursuing  training  for 
other  employment.  Congress  enacted 
the  second  career  program  because 
evidence  demonstrated  that  air  traffic 
controllers  usually  need  additional 
training  in  order  to  pursue  employ- 
ment in  occupations  other  than  con- 
trolling aircraJFt.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  1972  law  was  to  insure  aviation 
safety  by  providing  a  means  for  re- 
moving controllers  who  were  no  longer 
proficient  in  their  duties  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  sudden  loss  of  earn- 
ings. 

The  occupation  of  controlling  air- 
craft requires  intelligence,  quick  reac- 
tions, alertness,  and  mental  and  physi- 
cal vitality.  But  except  for  education 
relating  to  the  occupation  itself,  con- 
trolling aircraft  does  not  require  an 
extensive  educational  background. 
Controllers  are  frequently  trained 
after  service  in  the  military  and.  in  the 
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ordinary  course  of  employment,  will 
devote  15  to  20  years  exclusively  to  the 
Job  of  directing  air  traffic  movement 
at  regional  control  centers  utilizing 
radar  instruments  or  in  airport  towers 
utilizing  both  radar  suid  visual  control 
of  air  traffic.  As  controllers  reach 
middle  age,  medical  evidence  demon- 
strates that  their  proficiency  generally 
declines.  In  many  instances  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  aviation  safety  and  the 
controller's  personal  health  to  remove 
him  from  his  position. 

Under  existing  law,  also  enacted  in 
1972.  a  controller  who  has  20  years  of 
service  as  an  air  traffic  controller  and 
has  reached  age  50,  or  who  has  com- 
pleted 25  years  of  controller  service  re- 
gardless of  age  may  retire  voluntarily 
and  receive  an  aruiuity  of  at  least  50 
percent  of  his  average  salary  "high  3". 
A  controller  with  at  least  5  years'  serv- 
ice may  also,  upon  removal  from  his 
position,  undergo  training  in  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  prepare  him  for 
other  employment.  For  instance,  if  a 
controller  faces  removal  from  his  job 
as  a  OS-13,  step  5  employee  earning 
$36,320.  his  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment at  that  salary  level  ordinarily 
would  be  extremely  limited.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  there  is  no  similar  occupa- 
tion and  the  limited  number  of  posi- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation for  which  a  controller  would 
qualify  would  usually  require  him  to 
enter  at  a  much  lower  grade  level- 
perhaps  GS-7  or  GS-9.  Since  control- 
lers, like  other  people  in  the  midforty 
age  range,  have  significant  financial 
responsibilities,  they  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  stay  on  the  job.  even  when 
their  proficiency  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  rather  than  retire  at  half  pay  or 
resign  without  any  economic  protec- 
tion. Congress  recognized  this  difficult 
problem  and  proposed  to  remedy  it  by 
enacting  the  early  retirement  and 
second  career  training  program  in 
1972. 

The  PAA's  initial  experience  with 
the  second  career  training  program 
was  disappointing.  In  a  report  to  the 
Congress  dated  June  29.  1978,  the 
Comptroller  General  recommended 
that  the  program  be  discontinued. 
About  half  of  the  2.580  controllers  eli- 
gible for  second  career  training  be- 
tween 1972  and  1977  whose  cases  were 
reviewed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  either  declined  or  withdrew 
from  second  career  training.  The  aver- 
age cost  for  each  participant  who  com- 
pleted training  was  extremely  high.  A 
significant  number  of  controllers  with- 
drew from  the  second  career  training 
program  when  their  applications  for 
disability  compensation  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act 
were  approved.  This  caused  some  crit- 
ics of  the  program  to  suggest  that 
some  controllers  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram simply  to  maintain  their  salaries 
until  the  lengthy  process  for  receiving 
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disability  compensation  was  complet- 
ed. 

For  this  and  other  reasons.  Congress 
has.  in  each  of  the  past  3  fiscal  years, 
approved  a  restriction  prohibiting  the 
use  of  prohibited  funds  for  new  entries 
into  the  second  career  training  pro- 
gram. Last  year's  House  Report  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priations bill  (Report  96-272)  recom- 
mended that  the  program  not  be 
funded  again  "until  such  time  as  a 
substantially  modified  program  is  en- 
acted by  Congress."  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  today,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  a  bill  reported  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  in 
the  last  Congress,  embodies  those  sub- 
stantial modifications. 

This  legislation  addresses  each  of 
the  three  major  objections  to  the 
second  career  program  identified  by 
the  1978  GAO  report:  That  most  of 
the  trainees  were  medically  unable  to 
complete  the  program;  other  Federal 
income  security  programs  were  more 
attractive  to  the  controllers  than 
training:  and  that  the  FAA's  vocation- 
al counseling  and  program  administra- 
tion were  totally  inadequate.  The  bill 
would  make  the  following  changes: 

First.  Employees  eligible  to  retire 
under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
second  career  training.  This  change 
would  prevent  any  controllers  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  second  career 
program  at  full  pay  for  2  years  and 
then  retiring  on  half -pay  (or  more). 

Second.  A  review  board  will  be  estab- 
lished in  each  region  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  review 
second  career  training  program  appli- 
cations. Each  board  will  be  made  up  of 
three  members:  One  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  one  expe- 
rienced in  vocational  counseling  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
one  representing  the  employee,  desig- 
nated by  the  exclusive  collective  bar- 
gaining representative.  Each  board 
will  review  applications  for  training 
and  determine  whether  the  proposed 
programs  for  training  meet  estab- 
lished criteria  for  successful  comple- 
tion and  appropriate  job  placement. 

Third.  Each  employee  applying  for 
training  will  provide  the  review  board 
with  a  physician's  certification  that 
the  physician  has  examined  the  em- 
ployee and  has  discovered  no  medical 
reason  why  the  employee  should  not 
be  able  to  complete  the  proposed 
training  program.  Physicians  selected 
to  examine  employees  will  be  chosen 
from  a  list  of  physicians  maintained 
by  the  board. 

Fourth.  Supervisors  of  air  traffic 
controllers  will  no  longer  be  eligible 
for  second  career  training.  By  moving 
from  the  full-time  controller  position 
to  a  supervisory  position,  these  em- 
ployees have  already  achieved  a 
second  career,  in  effect,  and  have  no 
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legitimate  need  for  second  career 
training. 

Fifth.  The  minimum  number  of 
years  of  service  as  a  controller  re- 
quired for  eligibility  for  second  career 
training  will  be  Increased  from  5  to  8 
years. 

Sixth.  In  the  administration  of  the 
program,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration will  be  required  to  insure 
that  individuals  designated  to  assist 
controllers  in  pursuing  second  career 
training  be  professionally  qualified.  A 
principal  criticism  of  the  program  has 
been  the  failure  of  the  PAA  to  provide 
effective  guidance  and  counseling  for 
controllers.  No  coiuiselor  in  the  pro- 
gram during  its  last  years  of  funding 
had  a  professioruil  background  quali- 
fying him  for  this  kind  of  work.  Each 
regional  board  of  review  must  develop 
continuous  programs  in  assisting  con- 
trollers to  select  and  pursue  second 
career  training. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Employee  Benefits  learned  in 
recent  hearings  that  89  percent  of  air 
traffic  controllers  leave  their  profes- 
sion before  reaching  retirement  age. 
despite  early  out  retirement  provisions 
designed  to  account  for  the  extraordi- 
nary stress  of  their  jobs.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  our  continuing  neglect  of 
these  invaluable  civil  servants.  We  can 
no  longer  continue  to  exploit  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  these  people  for 
20  years  and  then  simply  throw  them 
into  the  boneyard. 

I  hope  that  the  entire  House  will 
join  with  me  in  cosponsoring  and 
voting  for  this  legislation.* 


A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  KNOW 
WHAT  FREEDOM  IS  UNLESS 
THEY  HAVE  LOST  IT 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUnUJER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Du  Kien  Hoa  and  the  six  members  of 
his  family  knew  seemingly  endless  suf- 
fering until  they  successfuly  settled  in 
Port  Washington,  N.Y.  The  ordeal 
that  Mr.  Du  and  his  family  underwent 
was  one  of  grueling  terror,  enraging 
encroachments  by  a  cruel  state,  and 
extreme  physical  risk.  Their  ordeal 
was  frightening,  but  the  outcome  of  it 
all  was  triumphant.  The  Dus  and  an 
idealistic  community  that  cared  set 
out  to  reaffirm  that  the  American 
ideal  of  welcoming  the  victimized  and 
harassed  from  communism's  foul 
shores  still  endures. 

St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Port  Washington  sponsored  the  Dus 
arrival  and  resettlement. 

Real  estate  developer  Bucky  Walker 
helped  to  smooth  the  roughest  imme- 
diate issue  facing  the  Dus— the  one  of 
housing. 
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The  Reverend  Kurt  Von  Roeschlaub 
led  his  parishioners  and  the  communi- 
ty at  large  in  an  interested  and  unflag- 
ging effort  on  behalf  of  the  Dus. 

Finally,  the  people  of  Port  Washing- 
ton—especially the  congregants  of  St. 
Stephen's— reached  out  to  the  Dus, 
and  welcomed  them  as  valuable  and 
dynamic  cohimunity  members. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  long  and  arduous  journey  made  by 
the  Dus  will  not  be  one  they  will  have 
regretted  making.  Their  arrival  is  a 
wonderful  addition  to  the  Port  Wash- 
ington community. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  report  of  the 
Du  family  ordeal  as  well  as  the  sup- 
portive work  of  St.  Stephen's  Church 
with  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  14,  1981,  edition  of 
the  Port  Washington  News  so  that  my 
colleagues  can  read  of  this  important 
saga. 

Welcome  to  our  shores,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Du  and  family.  I  hope  that  the  ideals 
for  which  you  risked  so  much  to  par- 
take in  remain  firm. 

"A  lot  of  people  don't  knovo  what  freedom, 
is  unless  they've  lost  it  .  .  .  unless  they've 
lost  it  "  Hoa  Du— April,  1981. 

The  long  sad  ordeal  that  began  in  Saigon 
in  September.  1975.  for  Du  Kien  Hoa  and 
six  members  of  his  family  ended  happily 
last  month  in  Port  Washington,  the  new 
home  of  a  dauntless  ethnic  Chinese  family, 
refugees  from  Vietnam. 

In  March,  1980.  almost  five  years  after  the 
Communists  toolc  over  his  father's  business, 
Hoa  Du,  as  his  U.S.  friends  call  him;  his 
wife.  Linh:  and  their  daughter,  Hon  Hon,  ar- 
rived in  Port  Washington  sponsored  by  the 
refugee  committee  of  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal Church.  Their  new  home  on  South 
Washington  Street  was  made  available  to 
the  committee  at  a  modest  rent  through 
Bucky  Walker  of  the  Hyde  Agency. 

The  refugee  committee  also  provided  food. 
clothing,  and  all  other  necessities  to  the  Du 
Family.  Equally  important.  Hoa  Du  was  im- 
mediately enrolled  in  BOCES  English 
classes  and  from  there  proceeded  into  ac- 
counting training. 

In  late  March  of  this  year,  Hoa's  father. 
Du  Hieu;  his  sister.  Du  Thu  Van,  and  broth- 
er. Du  Nghe  Due.  reached  Port  and  rejoined 
their  family  two  and  a  half  years  after  flee- 
ing their  home  in  Saigon. 

It  all  started  In  September.  1975,  when  Du 
Hieu's  steel  business  in  Saigon  was  taken 
over  by  the  Communists. 

"My  father  was  no  longer  in  charge  of  his 
business,"  said  Ho?,  when  reminiscing  about 
the  chaotic  years  before  finding  refuge  in 
this  country.  "All  the  merchandise  immedi- 
ately belonged  to  the  government— they 
just  allowed  my  family  a  small  amount  of 
money  each  month— and  it  wasn't  eno^igh. 
barely  enough  to  survive." 

"That  was  the  first  step." 

Then  the  Communists  invaded  their 
home,  counted  all  their  belongings— cloth- 
ing, jewelry,  furniture.  "There  was  a  limit 
on  everything.  Whenever  you  exceeded  the 
limit,  they  took  it  away." 

Many  times  the  Dus  planned  to  escape;  in 
fact.  Due.  then  16  years  old.  attempted  an 
escape  but  was  caught  and  jailed  for  over  a 
month.  The  only  other  way.  before  1978,  to 
leave  the  country  was  to  forfeit  all  your 
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property  and  pay  the  Communists  a  ransom 
in  gold. 

In  June  of  1978,  according  to  Hoa.  the 
Communists  "opened  the  door"  for  Viet- 
namese to  leave  their  country,  but  not  with- 
out forcing  them  to  forfeit  even  the  few  pos- 
sessions they  had  clung  to.  For  the  Du 
family,  leaving  Saigon  was  truly  a  horrify- 
ing experience.  They  were  able  to  board  a 
100-foot  craft  on  which  the  greedy  slUpper 
had  loaded  700  people.  Said  Hoa: 

"The  boat  was  just  too  heavy:  it  capsized 
and  sank.  That  is  when  my  mother  was 
drowned.  Few  people  could  swim.  When  the 
boat  turned  over  I  had  Hon  Hon  in  my  arms 
and  jumped  through  a  window.  I  told  Llnh 
to  jump,  too,  even  though  she  doesn't  swim 
as  well  as  I  do." 

By  a  miracle  Linh  was  saved  while  Hoa 
was  nearly  drowned  because  other  refugees 
who  couldn't  swim  grabbed  him  in  the  water 
while  he  was  trying  to  save  his  baby's  life. 
"They  almost  cb^agged  me  under.  Half  the 
people  on  the  boat— 350— died  in  the  water. 
Linh's  mother  and  father  survived,  but  her 
younger  brother  drowned." 

After  another  few  weeks  on  a  farm  near 
Saigon,  the  six  Dus  embarked  once  again, 
this  time  on  a  Hong  Kong  freighter  with 
200  refugees  on  board. 

Time  after  time  the  ship  was  turned  away 
from  ports.  The  "boat  people"  were  not  wel- 
come in  Malaysia,  Indonesia  or  Brunei 
where  "they  cut  our  anchor  rope"  and  set 
the  ship  adrift.  The  refugees  had  only  rice 
and  water  for  the  16  day  trip  that  ended  in 
Manila.  "There  we  had  to  stay  on  the  ship 
for  eight  months  and  at  the  refugee  camp 
for  seven  more  months,"  he  said. 

Because  of  a  bureaucratic  mixup,  Hoa's 
father,  sister,  and  brother  could  not  leave 
the  Philippines  when  Hoa,  Linh,  and  their 
daughter  got  clearance  to  come  to  the  U.S. 
in  February,  1980.  Arranged  by  the  Church 
World  Service  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Program  Committee,  the  Dus'  journey  to 
Port  Washington  took  them  to  Los  Angeles. 
Seattle,  Minneapolis,  Newark,  and  finally  La 
Guardia  Airport  where  they  were  met  by 
new  friends  from  St.  Stephen's.* 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 
IGNORES  FREE  WORLD  PRE- 
ROGATIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
emotional  words  have  been  uttered  re- 
garding the  recent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  World  Health  Organization 
seeking  to  censor  or  banish  certain  ad- 
vertising of  American  companies  and 
those  of  other  nations  which  manufac- 
ture and  market  infant  formula  prod- 
ucts. 

Even  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
fallen  for  the  WHO  line  and  its  anti- 
business  and  antimultinational  ac- 
tions. 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Tuesday.  May  20.  1981,  puts  the 
WHO  code  in  reasoned  perspective 
and  articulates  a  philosophy  which  is 
basic  to  our  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems which  some  would  sacrifice  in 
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bowing  to  the  vindictiveness  of  some 
Third  World  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tribune  editorial 
speaks  for  itself  and  is  as  follows: 
Thk  Poutics  or  Brzast  Fesduig 

It's  inevitable  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
be  tarred  as  a  sort  of  heartless  Uncle  Son  of 
Sam  klUer  of  Third  World  babies  for  iU  vote 
against  the  adoption  by  the  Worid  Health 
Organization  of  a  code  to  ban  promotion  of 
infant  formulas. 

The  American  delegation  stood  alone  in 
opposing  the  code,  except  for  Chad  and 
Bangladesh,  whose  delegates  later  explained 
their  vote  was  a  protest  against  curtailing 
debate  on  the  bitter  issue. 

But  it's  not  just  a  matter  of  the  U.8.  cal- 
lously supporting  exploitive  multinational 
formula  manufacturers  who  want  to  push 
an  expensive  product  on  poor  Third  World 
mothers  whose  babies  die  because  they  lack 
the  sanitation,  clean  water,  and  money  to 
use  formula  safely  and  in  adequate 
amounts,  as  supporters  of  the  WHO  code 
protest.  There  are  some  good  reasons  for 
the  unpopular  American  stand. 

The  code,  which  is  voluntary  but  which 
WHO  wants  all  nations  to  incorporate  into 
their  laws  and  regulations,  sharply  curtails 
the  way  baby  formula  can  be  advertised  and 
marketed.  For  example,  it  would  prohibit 
health  care  workers  from  telling  women 
about  using  formula  except  when  medically 
necessary.  Such  restrictions  on  business  and 
on  free  speech  aren't  acceptable  in  the 
United  States,  especially  when  the  product 
involved  is  safely  and  widely  used  here.  The 
U.S.  is  right  to  vote  against  a  code  it  would 
not  incorporate  into  American  law — and 
right  to  oppose  this  initial  adventure  into 
the  regulation  of  international  marketing  of 
products. 

The  hundreds  of  protest  groups  which 
have  urged  boycotting  the  baby  formula 
manufacturers  over  this  issue  say  from  1  to 
10  million  babies  a  year  die  because  the 
companies  persuade  mothers  to  abandon 
breast-feeding.  But  the  statistics  are  unsub- 
stantiated. And  they  ignore  the  fact  that  ," 
infant  morbidity  and  mortality  are  high  in 
Third  World  countries.  They  are  high  be- 
cause breast-feeding  by  malnourished  moth- 
ers may  be  inadequate,  because  sanitation  is 
poor,  and  because  mothers  are  often  forced 
to  use  such  locally-available  milk-substitutes 
as  rice  gruel.  Rather  ttian  restrict  the  avail- 
ability and  knowledge  of  commercial  formu- 
las, WHO  might  do  better  by  finding  ways 
to  make  such  products  safely  and  affordably 
available  to  mothers  whose  infants  they 
could  help. 

It's  surprising  that  women's  groups  have 
not  protested  against  the  WHO  code.  In  one 
light,  it  can  be  seen  as  an  attempt  by  a 
mostly  male  organization  to  dictate  to 
women  on  an  international  scale  how  they 
must  use  their  bodies— by  restricting  access 
to  information  that  would  permit  them  to 
make  their  own  choices  and  in  effect  by 
limiting  their  ability  to  hold  jobs  until  their 
babies  are  weaned.  Many  American  women 
would  be  furious  if  the  U.S.  passed  a  law 
saying  no  one  could  tell  them  about  baby 
formula  or  how  to  get  it  or  how  to  use  it 
unless  a  doctor  (most  of  whom  are  male)  de- 
cided it  was  medically  necessary.  Yet  this  is 
what  the  WHO  code  prescribes. 

Breast-feeding  is  best  for  babies.  The 
WHO  code  affirms  it.  Formula  makers 
concur.  In  a  voluntary  agreement  worked 
out  with  WHO  in  1979,  the  companies 
pledged  to  end  objectionable  sales  promo- 
tion to  consumers;  while  there  have  been 
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anae  vtotaUlom  of  tbe  kocord.  It  renuUns 
prefermbie  to  the  new,  much  more  reatiic- 
tlve  code.  OenM  B.  Helmui.  who  represents 
the  V&,  emphaafaKd  after  the  WHO  vote 
th*t  the  Rescitfi  admtnlstntion  endorses 
"efforts  to  promote  »nd  protect  bre»st-feed- 
Inc  M  the  lde*l  form  of  infant  nutrition." 
But  women  are  entitled  to  an  informed 
choice  In  the  matter,  which  the  WHO  code 
will  not  tlve  them.* 


BURTON  S.  LEVINSON 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUVoairiA 

ni  THX  HOUSX  or  aCPaXSENTATIVKS 

Wednetday.  May  27.  1981 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday  evening.  June  14,  1981,  the 
Soviet  Jewry  Commission  and  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Jewish  Federation  of  Greater  Los 
Angeles  will  sponsor  a  dinner  dance  to 
honor  one  of  their  most  renowned  and 
respected  members— Burton  S.  Levln- 
atm. 

Burton  Levinson  is  completing  his 
term  of  office  as  the  chairman  of  the 
New  YorlL/Wasliington-based  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry.  Burt  Lev- 
inson has  given  many  years  of  service 
to  the  Jewish  community  through  his 
dedicated  involvement  in  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith 
and  the  Jewish  Federation  Council.  He 
has  traveled  to  many  parts  of  the 
world  as  special  emissary  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League.  The  itinerary  of 
this  mission  is  impressive:  He  has  trav- 
eled six  times  to  Latin  America  and 
met  with  former  President  Allende  of 
Chile,  with  President  Echeverria  and 
Lopez  Portillo  of  Mexico  as  well  as 
with  leading  government  officials  in 
all  the  countries  he  visited.  In  October 
of  1974.  Burt  Levinson  traveled  to 
Moscow,  and  through  his  efforts, 
became  one  of  only  two  lawyers  of  the 
West  to  witness  a  political  Soviet  trial 
in  more  than  30  years.  On  September 
28.  1976.  Mr.  Levinson.  as  chairman  of 
the  ADL's  Latin  American  Affairs 
Committee,  testified  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations on  the  subject  of  anti-Sem- 
itism in  Argentina:  he  has  visited  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Poland,  and  in 
January  1980  attended  a  special  meet- 
ing convened  by  President  Carter  at 
the  White  House.  Secretary  of  State 
Cjrrus  Vance,  Dr.  Brzezinski.  and  other 
Cabinet  officials,  to  discuss  the  crisis 
situations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran. 

Burton  Levinson  practices  law  in 
Beverly  Hills  as  the  senior  partner  of 
the  firm  of  Levinson  &  Lieberman. 
Inc.  He  has  managed  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  and  effort  to  countless 
committees  and  organizations  which 
look  to  his  expertise  and  counsel  in 
their  undertakings.  He  now  serves  -as 
the  national  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Division  which  oversees 
the  26  regional  offices  of  the  ADL.  He 
is  now  the  retiring  national  chairman 
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of  the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Previously,  he  served  as  nation- 
al chairman  of  the  ADL's  Latin  Ameri- 
can Affairs  Committee.  He  is  also  an 
officer  of  the  Community  Relations 
Committee.  Jewish  Federation  Council 
of  Greater  Los  Angeles  and  has  served 
previously  as  chairman  of  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Committee  for  the  San 
Fernando  Valley.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  Council  of  Greater  Los  An- 
geles, a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency,  Inc.,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  (AIPAC), 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety (HIAS).  One  of  the  highlights  of 
his  term  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  was  his 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Jewry  Com- 
mission. With  his  guidance  and  sup- 
port the  counter  exhibit  to  the  Soviet 
Trade  Fair,  "Six  Decades  of  Oppres- 
sion," was  organized.  This  exhibit  re- 
ceived national  acclaim  and  was  a 
poignant  reminder  that  the  massive 
propaganda  efforts  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  be  effectively  challenged  by  por- 
trayal of  the  realities  of  life  under 
Communist  rule. 

The  celebration  on  June  14  will 
bring  together  Burton  Levinson's 
friends  and  colleagues  as  well  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  "refuseniks"  whose 
cause  he  has  so  diligently  served. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  Burton  Levinson's  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  His  efforts  should  in- 
spire all  of  us  who  view  individual 
freedom  as  the  real  basis  of  world  un- 
derstanding and  unity.* 


PALESTINIAN  ISSUE  MUST  BE 
ADDRESSED 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iixiNois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  Saturday,  at  the  height  of  the 
latest  crisis  in  Lebanon,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  sounded  a  warning  that 
should  put  all  friends  of  Israel  on 
notice.  The  main  thrust  of  the  editori- 
al was  that  it  is  time  for  a  direct  focus 
on  the  Palestinian  problem  by  the 
United  Stotes.  After  decades  of  fight- 
ing, that  should  be  clear  to  everyone. 

In  recent  months  the  Post  and  other 
prestigious  publications  have  been 
taking  a  thoughtful  look  at  U.S.  inter- 
ests which  may  not  always  be  parallel 
to  positions  of  the  Israel  Government. 
It  is  a  sign  that  American  policymak- 
ing as  it  concerns  the  Middle  East  is 
maturing.  Americans  are  recognizing 
that  we  have  broader  obligation  in  the 
Middle  East  than  just  to  a  single  coun- 
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try.  and  that  first  and  foremost  oiu*  re- 
sponsibility is  to  protect  our  own  Na- 
tion's interests. 

All  supporters  of  Israel— and  I  am 
one — should  recognize  the  shift  that  is 
occurring  and  urge  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  restraint  not  only  upon  the 
present  Government  of  Israel,  but 
upon  the  government  that  is  to  follow, 
whether  it  is  the  Likud  or  Labor.  The 
United  States  and  the  world  need  a 
strong  Israel  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
only  Israel  itself  can  insure  its 
strength  by  recognizing  Its  responsibil- 
ity to  work  with  all  parties  toward  a 
comprehensive  peace. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  16,  1981] 
Back  to  thx  Palkstinians 

Philip  Habib's  presence  in  the  Mideast 
may  be  just  about  all  that  is  keeping  Israel 
and  Syria  froir.  going  to  war  over  Lebanon. 
While  he  shuttles  around,  neither  side— and 
especially  Israel,  whose  court  the  ball  is  in— 
wants  to  invite  the  charge  that  it  foreclosed 
American  diplomacy.  Also  while  he  shuttles 
around,  Israel  and  Syria  build  up  their 
forces,  ensuring  that  any  war  that  comes 
will  be  a  more  deadly  one.  Mr.  Habib  cannot 
shuttle  forever.  Then  what? 

We  have  a  suggestion— but  first  a  brief 
review.  Perhaps  the  jostling  of  Lebanese 
partisans  would  itself  have  collapsed  Leba- 
non's five-year  relative  truce  and  triggered 
this  crisis.  It  is  likely  nonetheless  that  Isra- 
el's encouragement  of  the  Christian  Phalan- 
glsts  had  something  to  do  with  it.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  Begin  has  since  played  his  hand 
clumsily.  To  this  day  be  has  not  satisfactori- 
ly explained,  to  Israelis  or  others,  what  his 
objectives  in  Lebanon  are  and  how  his  poli- 
cies are  intended  to  serve  them.  He  waited  a 
strangely  long  time,  until  after  Syria  had 
taken  the  crucial  Sannin  peaks,  to  react 
militarily,  and  he  then  chose  to  shoot  down 
two  Syrian  helicopters,  which  led  predict- 
ably to  the  introduction  of  the  missiles.  His 
most  recent  step  was  a  tension-heightening 
testing  of  the  missiles  with  a  drone,  which 
was  shot  down.  Now  he  asks  in  effect  that 
the  United  States  pull  his  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire.  Syria,  which  is  in  Lebanon  by  invi- 
Ution,  smiles  on  all  this.  The  Soviet  Union 
sits  on  its  hands. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  claim  on 
Israel  to  let  it  do  what  it  can  to  resolve  the 
crisis.  The  Americans  can  argue,  after  all. 
that  they  are  working  to  stop  a  war,  to  pre- 
vent Israeli  casualties,  to  keep  the  Camp 
David  process  healthy  and  to  impede  fur- 
ther Soviet  encroachment.  The  question  is. 
however,  how  well  the  apparent  Reagan  ap- 
proach will  go  down  in  Israel.  For  the  Israe- 
lis, the  effect  seems  to  have  been  to  force 
their  government  to  choose  between  getting 
rid  of  the  missiles  and  maintaining  what  it 
considers  its  "right"  to  fly  over  Lebanon 
and  attack  Palestinian  military  positions. 
Either  way.  Israel  faces  a  serious  loss  of 
credibility  and  security  position.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  how  either  the  government 
or  the  opposition  can  accept  it.  This  would 
be  so  even  if  Israel  were  not  in  the  midst  of 
an  election  campaign. 

To  heighten  the  chances  of  Israel  accept- 
ance, the  Americans  must  consider  adding 
an  element  that  has  yet  to  be  mentioned  In 
public  accounts.  That  is  a  Syrian  commit- 
ment to  keep  Palestinians  under  its  control 
in  Lebanon  from  hitting  at  Israel.  This  is 
nothing  new  for  Syria;  it  would  merely 
extend  to  Palestinians  in  Lebanon  the  same 
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leash  it  already  applies  to  Palertinlana  at 
home.  At  the  same  time,  to  make  this  politi- 
cally feasible  for  the  Palestinians  and  their 
supporters,  the  United  States  must  accept  a 
parallel  commitment  for  Its  own  direct  focus 
on  the  Palestinian  problem. 

The  Reagan  administration  had  put  the 
Palestinian  problem  on  hold,  hoping  to  get 
on  with  building  a  "strategic  consensus." 
But  the  Lebanese  conflict  reminds  everyone, 
or  it  should,  that  the  Palestinian  issue 
comes  first,  not  Just  in  the  minds  and  pref- 
erences of  Arabs  but  In  reality.  Regardless 
of  whether  Israel  and  Syria  have  themselves 
another  war  now.  that  issue  must  be  ad- 
dressed head  on.« 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  three  amendments  to 
the  medicaid  and  medicare  portions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  These  amend- 
ments are  in  response  to  the  savings 
mandated  by  the  recently  approved 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  As 
you  know,  the  magnitude  of  those  sav- 
ings presents  us  with  a  difficult  task: 
Curbing  the  growth  of  Federal  health 
costs  while  standing  behind  our  com- 
mitment to  the  poor  and  elderly  in 
need  of  health  care.  Bold  and  prompt 
action  is  needed  to  meet  this  challenge 
successfully  and  to  allow  the  States 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the 
changes. 

These  amendments  are  designed  to 
allow  States  the  flexibility  they  need 
to  reduce  costs  and  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government-financed  health 
care  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly  while 
maintaining  essential  services.  These 
measures  are  intended  for  considera- 
tion in  conjunction  with  various  other 
proposals  that  are  being  advanced  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

The  first  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments would  allow  States  to  begin 
acting  as  prudent  buyers  of  medicaid 
services  by  employing  more  efficient 
means  of  procuring  medical  goods  and 
services.  This  approach  has  recently 
been  endorsed  by  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  as  a  major  area  of  ur- 
gently needed  reform. 

Under  existing  law  States  cannot  act 
as  prudent  buyers  since  States  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  medicaid  provid- 
ers without  regard  to  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  a  provider's  operations  or 
delivery  system.  By  contrast,  my 
amendment  would  give  the  States  the 
latitude  to  discourage  utilization  of  ex- 
cessively expensive  providers  imder 
medicaid  and  the  authority  to  use 
competitive  bidding  or  negotiated 
rates  for  standardized  services  or  prod- 
ucts. Also,  the  proposed  amendment 
includes  provisions  that  guarantee 
medicaid  recipients  reasonable  access 
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to    properly    qualified    providers    of 
medical  services. 

The  second  proposed  amendment 
makes  ai  significant  start  on  including 
medicare,  which  is  a  larger  program 
than  medicaid.  In  the  current  effort  to 
contain  inflationary  increases  in 
health  care  costs.  This  can  readily  be 
done  by  requiring  that  medicare,  in 
those  States  that  have  adopted  feder- 
ally approved  prospective  reimbivse- 
ment  systems  for  medicaid,  follow  the 
medicaid  methodology  in  reimbursing 
hospitals.  Currently,  nearly  a  dozen 
States,  including  a  number  of  the 
larger  States,  have  adopted  approved 
prospective  reimbursement  systems 
under  medicaid.  Prospective  systems 
in  general  have  proven  significantly 
more  cost  efficient  than  the  medicare 
retroactive  reimbursement  system  so 
that  immediate  and  substantial  sav- 
ings can  be  expected  from  this  ap- 
proach. Also,  the  broader  question  of 
extending  prospective  reimbursement 
generally  to  medicare  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation as  a  priority  matter  for  con- 
gressional action. 

Enacting  this  second  amendment 
would  yield  the  additional  benefit  of 
eliminating  the  bureaucratic  biutlen 
of  the  dual  reimbursement  system 
that  now  exists  for  hospitals  in  those 
States  that  have  adopted  approved  al- 
ternative reimbursement  methods. 
Also,  since  those  approved  prospective 
systems  are  already  in  place,  this  pro- 
posal would  be  easy  to  implement.  Let 
me  add,  this  amendment  shall  not 
affect  ongoing  demonstration  projects 
which  currently  have  waiver  of  exist- 
ing medicaid  reimbursement  require- 
ments. 

The  third  and  last  proposal  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services,  on  an  interim  basis 
and  within  certain  well  defined  limits, 
to  grant  waivers  of  requirements  in 
the  medicaid  law  and  regulations  that 
impede  cost  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram operations.  This  waiver  authori- 
ty would  presumably  complement 
other  specific  proposals  for  medicaid 
reform  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress by  giving  individual  States  a 
short  term  means  of  obtaining  Federal 
approval  for  program  changes  that  are 
tailored  to  the  particular  needs  and 
circiunstances  of  the  State  seeking  the 
waiver. 

This  waiver  authority  can  only  have 
a  meaningful  impact  if  it  Is  clear  that 
waivers  are  to  be  granted  in  a  timely 
fashion  upon  an  appropriate  submis- 
sion by  the  State  unless  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial and  compelling  reason  for  not 
doing  so.  Accordingly,  the  proposed 
amendment  has  been  drafted  to  insure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  act  promptly  on 
waiver  requests  and  evaluate  such  re- 
quests with  the  imderstanding  that 
the  Congress  Intends  that  the  pre- 
sumption should  be  in  favor  of  grant- 
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Ing  waivers  to  the  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  waiver  authority  would  be 
limited  In  specific  respects  tiiat  would 
preclude  inappropriate  modifications 
In  basic  eligibility  requirements,  life 
and  safety  protections,  and  provisions 
for  fair  administrative  process  to  ap- 
plicants for  and  recipients  of  medical 
assistance.  Also,  waivers  could  not  be 
granted  that  would  weaken  Federal 
controls  in  fraud  and  abuse. 

The  waiver  approach  is  an  interim 
step  that  would  allow  States  to  begin 
taking  action  in  the  immediate  futiu% 
to  limit  growth  In  program  costs.  This 
added  flexibility  will  be  essential  for 
States  to  cope  with  impending  fund  re- 
ductions that  will  seriously  strain 
State  systems  in  the  coming  montlis. 
However,  I  am  proposing  only  interim 
authority  since  I  am  anticipating  that 
there  will  be  substantial  revision  of 
the  medicaid  law  later  in  this  Congress 
that  would  supersede  the  waiver  au- 
thority. 

The  urgency  of  the  crisis  facing  the 
States  and  the  interim  nature  of  the 
waiver  authority  also  require  that  Ju- 
dicial review  of  agency  action  relating 
to  these  waivers  be  carefully  limited. 
If  the  States'  proposals  that  receive 
approval  for  implementation  were  gen- 
erally open  to  challenge  in  the  courts, 
costly  delays  would  be  unavoidable. 
The  challenged  proposals  could  not  be 
put  into  effect  in  sufficient  time  to 
allow  the  States  to  modify  their  pro- 
grams appropriately  in  response  to  the 
major  new  fiscal  restraints  that  wiU  be 
imposed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  limitations 
on  judicial  review  would  not  operate  to 
prevent  needy  persons  from  pursuing 
their  individual  rights  to  medical  as- 
sistance since  the  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  fair  administrative  process 
on  behalf  of  claimants  and  recipients 
are  not  subject  to  the  waiver  authori- 
ty. 

In  Sim!!,  these  three  amendments, 
along  with  other  measures  now  under 
consideration.  wiU  give  the  States  vi- 
tally needed  capabilities  to  continue  fi- 
nancing quality  medical  care  for  the 
elderly  and  poor  while  adapting  to  the 
more  stringent  budget  constraints  that 
are  now  being  imposed  on  both  State 
governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  LOOKS  AT 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  niDLAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1981 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  May  27.  1981.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 
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PmKsiDSNT  Rkagan  Looks  at  Sociai. 
Security 
President  Rea«»n  h«s  proposed  the  first 
significant  cut  in  social  security  benefits 
since  the  system  was  set  up  46  years  ago. 
His  proposal  has  unleashed  a  wide  storm  of 
protest.  My  impression  Is  that  the  proposal 
seems  unlikely  to  win  approval,  at  least  in 
its  present  form.  These  are  the  things  the 
President  would  do: 

CALCULATION  OP  BENKPITS 

Mr.  Reagan  would  alter  the  formula 
under  which  initial  benefiu  are  calculated 
for  those  who  retire  at  65  years  of  age  or 
later.  The  change  would  mean  that  the 
average  worker  retiring  at  age  65  would  re- 
ceive about  9  percent  less  each  month  than 
he  would  get  if  the  law  were  not  altered.  In- 
stead of  getting  a  pension  equal  to  41  per- 
cent of  prior  earnings,  the  average  worker 
would  get  38  percent  of  prior  earnings. 

■AMLT  RETIRCICENT 

Workers  can  now  retire  at  the  age  of  62 
and  receive  80  percent  of  the  benefits  they 
would  have  been  entitled  to  had  they  re- 
tired at  65  years  of  age.  The  President 
would  reduce  that  proportion  to  55  percent, 
so  that  workers  who  retired  at  age  62  would 
receive  an  average  of  $126  less  per  month 
than  they  would  get  under  current  law 
About  70  percent  of  all  workers  begin  draw- 
ing their  benefits  before  they  reach  65  years 
of  age. 

KARNINCS  IN  RETIRKlfENT 

Until  they  are  72  years  old,  workers  who 
remain  employed  after  age  65  have  their 
benefits  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  they  earn 
in  excess  of  (5.500  per  year.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  lift  the  ceiling  on  earnings  in  stages 
and  then  eliminate  it  altogether  after  1983. 

EMPLOYEES  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Federal  and  state  workers  are  not  covered 
by  social  security,  but  have  their  own  sys- 
tems of  retirement.  Under  current  law  they 
can  retire  from  government  employment, 
begin  drawing  a  pension,  work  for  a  few 
years  in  a  job  covered  by  social  security,  and 
then  draw  social  security  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  the  other  pension.  The  President 
would  ease  the  financial  impact  of  this  prac- 
tice by  taking  the  other  pension  into  ac- 
count when  calculating  social  security  bene- 
fits for  former  employees  of  government. 

TAX  RATE 

The  social  security  lax  is  6.65  percent  of 
the  first  $29,700  of  earned  income.  The  rate 
is  scheduled  to  increase  gradually  until  it 
reaches  7.65  percent  in  1990.  Mr.  Reagan 
would  lower  the  rate  if  and  when  the  money 
in  the  social  security  trust  funds  amounted 
to  50  percent  of  that  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  out  in  the  following  year. 

DISABILITY 

At  the  present  time,  disability  is  defined 
not  just  in  terms  of  the  applicant's  medical 
condition,  but  also  on  the  basis  of  his  pros- 
pects for  a  new  job  in  view  of  his  age  and 
experience.  The  President  would  consider 
medical  condition  alone.  Also,  he  would 
lengthen  from  five  to  six  months  the  period 
during  which  the  applicant  must  wait  to  get 
benefits. 

COST-OP-LIVING  INCREASES 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  would  not  change 
the  manner  in  which  cost-of-living  increases 
are  paid,  he  would  shift  the  date  of  pay' 
ment  from  July  1  to  October  1.  beginning  in 
1982.  This  is  the  only  part  of  his  proposal 
that  would  affect  the  36  million  Americans 
who  are  now  retired  and  are  drawing  bene- 
fits. 
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My  first  comment  on  the  President's  plan 
is  that  some  reform  of  social  security  is  in- 
eviUble.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
system  will  be  reformed,  but  how.  The 
"senior  boom"  has  put  the  social  security 
trust  funds  at  risk,  and  there  may  well  be  a 
problem  of  "cash  flow"  as  early  as  next 
year.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Reagan  must 
be  given  credit  for  tackling  the  problem.  He 
has  created  the  opportunity  for  a  chainge 
that  all  of  us  know  must  come. 

My  second  comment,  however,  is  that  the 
President  has  engaged  in  "overkill."  He  has 
overreacted  with  a  proposal  that  may  not  be 
necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  social  se- 
curity. Mr.  Reagan  has  moved  not  only  to 
eliminate  the  near-term  deficit  in  the 
system,  but  also  to  produce  a  surplus  large 
enough  to  permit  a  cut  in  the  payroll  tax.  In 
fact,  he  wishes  to  reduce  benefits  by  $70  bil- 
lion over  the  next  five  years,  a  total  amount 
far  in  excess  of  the  $11  billion  deficit  ex- 
pected for  that  period.  Moreover,  he  has 
recommended  that  those  who  choose  to 
retire  early  be  very  stiffly  penalized.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  break  faith  with  these 
people  if  we  act  without  warning  to  cut 
them  off  by  suddenly  changing  what  they 
can  hope  for  when  they  stop  work.  Finally, 
it  must  be  noted  that  disability  benefits 
were  tightened  up  just  last  year.  It  is  not  at 
all  obvious  that  there  is  any  need  for  the 
changes  the  President  suggests. 

The  importance  of  social  security  in  this 
country  is  l)ecoming  clear  to  everyone.  The 
system  is  not  unassailable,  but  any  change 
in  it  must  be  approached  with  great  care. 
One  reform  that  appears  worthwhile  to  me 
is  correction  of  the  cost-of-living  index  so 
that  it  reflects  the  real  rate  of  inflation.  A 
proposal  pending  in  Congress  would  limit 
cost-of-living  adjustments  to  wage  increases 
or  price  increase,  whichever  were  smaller. 
As  I  see  it.  basic  fairness  demands  that  sac- 
rifices be  spread  more  or  less  evenly  across 
all  beneficiaries  and  not  be  concentrated  on 
a  few. 

I  l)elieve  that  social  security  reform  is  a  bi 
partisan  issue.  Without  bipartisan  effort.  I 
suspect  not  much  will  be  done.  In  response 
to  criticism  of  his  plan.  Mr.  Reagan  has 
shown  that  he  may  compromise.  An  agree- 
ment may  now  be  possible.* 


THE  ANTI-ARSON  ACT  OP  1981 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  27,  1981 

•  Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  95th  and  96th  Congresses  I  intro- 
duced antiarson  legislation.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  support  to  the 
efforts  of  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Joe  Moakley,  who  has  introduced 
similar  legislation  this  year.  His  bill, 
the  Anti- Arson  Act  of  1981.  is  identical 
to  that  of  Senator  John  Glenn,  who 
wrote  the  bill  and  has  been  very  ac- 
tively pursuing  it.  The  Glenn  bill,  S. 
294.  and  the  Moakley  bill.  H.R.  1506. 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  constitute  a 
major  step  in  combating  the  arson  epi- 
demic. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
establish  a  federally-based  strategy 
that  will  assist  localities  throughout 
the  United  States  to  coordinate  antiar- 
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son  programs.  It  is  clear  that  this  sort 
of  strategy  is  needed  because  arson 
has  virtually  overwhelmed  the  re- 
sources of  State  and  local  agencies 
who  are  desperately  trying  to  defend 
against  it. 

In  the  past  decade,  arson  has  in- 
creased to  400  percent.  In  1978,  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association 
reported  222.378  arsons  and  fires  of 
suspicious  origin  resulting  in  over 
1,000  deaths.  It  is  now  the  cause  of  one 
out  of  every  four  fires  in  the  United 
States.  Over  15,000  totally  innocent  in- 
dividuals are  seriously  injured  because 
of  arson  each  year.  Annual  property 
losses  are  estimated  in  the  vicinity  of 
$6  billion  with  indirect  losses  ranging 
as  high  as  $13  billion. 

In  the  Akron,  area  alone,  over  $1.5 
million  was  lost  due  to  arson  in  1980. 
In  conversation  with  the  director  of 
the  arson  division  of  the  Akron  Fire 
IDepartment,  lieutenant  Harold  Park, 
my  staff  learned  that  out  of  340  fires 
investigated  in  1980,  280  were  definite- 
ly arson.  Reports  indicate  that  1981 
will  be  no  different. 

Lieutenant  Park  described  how  a 
typical  case  of  arson  occurs.  An  aban- 
doned rundown  building  is  purchased 
for  $1,000.  for  example.  The  purchaser 
calls  an  insurance  agent  saying  that 
he  would  like  to  put  $30,000  or  $40,000 
worth  of  coverage  on  a  building  he 
just  bought.  So  the  agreement  is  made 
over  the  phone.  There  is  often  no  in- 
spection of  the  building,  no  investiga- 
tion made  of  the  owners  financial 
background  or  present  state  of  affairs. 
The  owner  then  hires  someone  to  spill 
gasoline  throughout  the  building— or 
he  does  it  himself.  The  torch  is  lit. 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  saturated  rope 
in  the  basement,  or  a  small  fire  is  set 
right  in  the  furnace.  By  the  time  the 
explosion  occurs,  the  arsonist  is  long 
gone.  Later  he  files  his  claim  with  the 
insurance  company,  and  the  check 
covering  the  losses  is  sent. 

According  to  insurance  experts, 
these  losses  are  -eventually  passed 
along  to  homeowners  and  taxpayers  in 
general.  One  fourth  of  every  home  in- 
surance policy  premium  dollar  goes  to 
pay  for  arson,  which  explains  why  this 
crime  has  become  the  major  reason 
for  today's  rising  costs  of  home  fire  in- 
surance. 

Social  disparities,  urban  decay  and 
downward  economic  trends  contribute 
to  the  making  of  this  criminal  fraud 
against  society.  To  the  extent  that 
those  problems  can  be  lessened,  the 
occurence  of  arson  will  probably  de- 
crease. But  in  the  meantime,  other 
measures  must  be  taken  if  we  are  ever 
going  to  halt  the  rising  spiral  of  this 
crime. 

Congressional  efforts  to  combat 
arson  were  initiated  in  1977  by  Sena- 
tor John  Glenn  of  Ohio  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Arson  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1977.  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
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ship  for  antiarson  efforts.  I  introduced 
this  same  bill  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  held  hearings  and  pub- 
lished testimony  on  arson,  drawing  na- 
tional attention  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration— LEAA— pub- 
lished various  reports  on  arson  for 
profit  schemes  and  their  effect  on  and 
relationship  to  the  insurance  Industry. 

Senator  Glenn's  legislation  mandat- 
ed the  reclBssifiction  of  arson  as  a  part 
I  crime  along  with  seven  major  crimes 
in  the  FBI  uniform  crime  reports.  Of- 
fered this  one  provision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Justice  Department  Au- 
thorization bill  and  it  was  accepted.  As 
a  result,  arson  is  now  reported  as  a 
part  I  crime.  This  was  an  important 
first  step  but  permanent  legislation 
such  as  H.R.  1506,  the  Anti-Arson  Act 
of  1981.  is  still  necessary. 

The  bill  has  four  major  provisions: 

First,  it  would  create  an  interagency 
committee  to  coordinate  antiarson  ef- 
forts at  the  Federal  level.  The  commit- 
tee would  include  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms, the  Director  of  LEAA,  The  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  FBI,  among  others.  The  com- 
mittee's function  would  be  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  by  coordi- 
nating strategy,  training,  and  research 
to  local  public  officials  and  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

Second,  it  would  mandate  perma- 
nent classification  of  arson  as  a  part  I 
crime  insuring  that  it  would  always  be 
treated  as  a  major  crime. 

Third,  it  would  require  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  to  make  antiarson  re- 
search and  training  a  permanent  and 
intergral  part  of  its  program. 

Fourth,  it  would  require  property 
owners  in  areas  covered  by  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  insurance  pro- 
grams—FAIR  plans— to  provide  com- 
plete lists  of  properties  they  own  and 
disclose  whether  destruction  of  prop- 
erties they  owned  in  the  past  stemmed 
from  fires  of  suspicious  origin.  FAIR 
plans  were  designed  to  help  low- 
income  property  owners  to  obtain  in- 
surance in  areas  where  insurance  com- 
panies were  reluctant  to  write  policies. 
However.  FAIR  has  been  used  at  times 
by  absentee  speculators  and  real 
estate  hustlers  who  hire  professionals 
to  burn  structures  purposely  so  policy- 
holders can  collect  insurance  /noney. 
The  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
properties  that  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  means  that  those  people  who 
honestly  need  FAIR  insurance  will  get 
it  and  those  who  may  have  insurance 
fraud  in  mind  will  have  a  harder  time 
taking  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  rising  incidence  of  arson  and  the 
great  losses  it  is  continuing  to  cause— 
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not  only  monetary  losses  but  human 
losses  as  well. 

Arson  is  an  economic  crime  and  it  is 
a  violent  crime.  It  can  be  stopped  only 
through  coordinated  efforts  by  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  fire  and  law  en- 
forcement authorities  and  the  insur- 
ance industry.  It  is  time  we  made  a 
major  assault  on  the  arson  epidemic.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1506,  the  Anti-Arson  Act  of  1981.« 


NOT  IN  THE  CONSUMERS' 
INTEREST 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1981 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  article 
last  week  that  points  up  the  need  for 
congressional  action  to  lift  usury  ceil- 
ings on  consumer  loans.  The  front- 
page article,  which  appeared  on  May 
22,  1981.  focused  on  the  case  of  Arkan- 
sas where  a  constitutionally  imposed 
10-percent  interest  rate  cap  on  con- 
sumer loans  is  depressing  the  State's 
economy. 

Not  only  are  retailers  being  driven 
out  of  business  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  interest  they  can  charge 
consumers  and  the  interest  they  pay 
to  borrow  money  but  consumers  end 
up  paying  higher  prices  to  subsidize 
low-  interest  rates  or  find  themselves 
being  denied  credit.  This  is  a  dis- 
astrous situation.  As  the  article  points 
out,  Arkansas  is  an  extreme  case  be- 
cause of  the  electorate's  continued  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  realities  of 
these  inflationary  times. 

Nevertheless,  the  problems  experi- 
enced by  businessmen,  lenders  and 
consumers  in  Arkansas  represent  a 
clear  reminder  of  what  could  happen 
in  other  States  with  low  usury  ceilings 
on  consumer  loans  as  long  as  inflation 
remains  a  serious  economic  problem.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  read  this  article 
closely  and  then  take  a  serious  look  at 
H.R.  2501  which  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  2501  would  deal  with  the  usury 
problem  on  consumer  loans  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  by  providing  for  Feder- 
al preemption  of  State  usury  ceilings 
on  consumer  loans. 

Arkansas  Retailers  Say  Usury  Law 
Threatens  Wholesale  Closedowns 
(By  Brenton  R.  Schlender) 
Little  Rock.  Ark.— When  C.  Bemie  Allen 
first  got  into  the  record  and  home-enter- 
tainment  business   here    17   years   ago.   he 
never  dreamed  that  his  fate  as  a  business- 
man   would    be    determined    by    Arkansas 
voters. 

But  on  the  day  following  the  election  last 
November,  he  watched  the  choir  of  demon- 
strator television  sets  in  one  of  his  four  sub- 
urban stores  flash  voting  returns  that  con- 
firmed his  fears  with  chilling  redundancy. 
Arkansas  voters,  fed  up  with  inflation, 
higher  taxes  and  steep  mortgage  interest 
rates,  had  chosen  to  retain  the  state's  cen- 
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tury-old  10  percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
consumer  loans.  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  been 
paying  some  out-of-state  lenders  more  than 
20  percent  In  Interest  to  finance  his  stores' 
operations  for  several  months,  knew  that  he 
faced  more  red  ink  and  possibly  his  day  in 
banltruptcy  court. 

Sure  enough,  in  early  March  his  company. 
Moses  Melody  Shops  Inc..  filed  for  reorgani- 
zation in  federal  bankruptcy  court  here,  de- 
spite record  Christmas  sales  and  the  layoff 
of  half  of  his  72  employes.  Now.  Mr.  Allen 
adds,  the  company  is  being  liquidated. 

'The  load  of  carrying  the  difference  be- 
tween what  we  had  to  pay  for  money  and 
what  we  could  charge  our  customers  for 
credit  just  got  too  heavy."  the  49-year-old 
former  minor-league  third  baseman  ex- 
plains. "The  atmosphere  for  retail  business 
in  this  state  is  like  a  morgue  now." 

VARIED  COUNTERMEASURES 

Hundreds  of  other  furniture,  appliance, 
soft-goods  and  automobile  retailers  in  Ar- 
kansas also  are  being  cramped  by  the  lowest 
usury  ceiling— and  the  stiffest  penalties  for 
violations— in  the  nation.  To  preserve  prof- 
its, they  have  had  to  raise  prices,  tighten 
customer  credit  requirements,  shorten  re- 
payment periods,  lay  off  employes  and  dis- 
continue free  delivery  and  other  services. 

Federal  legislation  has  taken  Arkansas 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  off 
the  hook  somewhat  by  allowing  them  to 
charge  up  to  15  percent  on  consumer  loans 
and  23  percent  on  business  and  farm  loans. 
But  even  the  15  percent  limit  is  so  low  that 
many  banks  have  nearly  halted  consumer 
lending:  they  prefer  to  divert  funds  to 
higher-yielding  money-market  certificates 
and  other  investments  outside  Arkansas. 

There's  no  other  state  quite  like  it. "  says 
Rot>ert  Devine.  national  coordinator  for 
credit  legislation  for  J.C.  Penny  Co.  Not 
only  is  the  Arkansas  ceiling  the  nation's 
lowest,  but  Arkansas  is  the  only  sUte  where 
interest  rates  are  governed  by  the  state  con- 
stitution and  not  the  legislature,  he  says. 
"In  other  words,  its  just  atwut  impossible 
for  retailers  to  operate  there"  he  adds. 

DEVELOPMENT  HURT 

Moreover,  experts  say  the  strict  ceiling 
and  stiff  penalties  have  compounded  an 
historically  stagnant  sUte  economy  and 
thereby  have  damped  economic  develop- 
ment in  Arkansas.  Others  blame  the  usury 
ceiling  at  least  in  part  for  a  recent  spate  of 
business  bankruptcies  and  higher  retail 
prices  sUtewide.  "Its  hard  to  quantify  ex- 
actly what  the  usury  ceiling  has  done  to 
harm  Arkansas,  but  you  know  it  has,"  says 
Jim  Guy  Tucker,  former  congressman  and 
currently  an  attorney  for  the  Arkansas 
Bankers  Association.  Its  just  that  a  lot  of 
the  bodies  haven't  floated  to  the  surface 
yet." 

As  the  election  last  fall  demonstrated, 
however,  lots  of  people  in  Arkansas  like  the 
usury  celling.  That  was  the  third  time  since 
1968  that  voters  rejected  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments,  sponsored  by  a  coalition 
of  bankers,  retailes  and  auto  dealers,  that 
would  have  allowed  the  legislature  to  set 
the  interest-rate  ceiling  and  reduce  usury 
penalties. 

The  staunches  opponents  of  the  proposals 
have  been  organized  labor  and  consumer 
groups.  They  cite  many  reasons.  They  don't 
want  to  give  legislators,  many  of  whom  have 
ties  with  banks,  the  authority  to  set  the 
ceiling.  And  they  don't  want  to  dilute  the 
penalty  for  making  a  usurious  loan— com- 
plete forgiveness  of  all  principal  and  inter- 
est. 
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ICalnly  however.  "We  don't  think  It'i  right 
for  reUkUers  to  make  money  on  money." 
sayi  J.  BiU  Becker.  Ariunna  AFL-CIO 
prcaldent.  He  aJao  tees  "nothing  wrong  with 
tight  money."  He  oontendi  that  federal  eco- 
nomlc-crowth  barometers  show  that  Arkan- 
sas, whose  population  grew  18.8%  In  the 
19T0B.  "has  done  pretty  dam  good"  even 
with  the  ceiling. 

But  signs  of  the  ceUlng's  effecU  are  all 
over  Arkansas's  retailing  industry— from  the 
small-town  mom-and-pop  furniture  stores 
all  the  way  up  to  big  car  dealers  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Mr.  Allen,  for  example,  was 
able  to  carry  $3  million  In  "customer  paper" 
only  by  borrowing  at  high  interest  rates  (up 
to  33  percent  at  some  out  of  state  finance 
companies),  or  by  paying  reluctant  appli- 
ance finance  companies  such  as  Westing- 
house  Credit  Corp.  and  General  Electric 
Credit  Corp.  to  back  his  credit  customers. 
The  most  he  could  charge  his  customers, 
however,  was  10  percent  simple  annual  In- 
terest, with  the  debt  to  be  paid  In  no  more 
than  13  monthly  Installments. 

"Most  of  those  accounts  were  for  about 
850,  and  the  customer  would  send  you  $5  a 
month."  he  moans.  "That's  almost  as  much 
as  it  cost  us  to  mail  out  the  monttily  state- 
ments." 

All  those  debt  problems  Just  to  keep  mer- 
chandise moving  ultimately  combined  with 
the  recession  to  run  Mr.  Allen  out  of  busi- 
ness. Like  lir.  Allen,  his  banker,  William 
Bowen.  chairman  of  Commercial  National 
Bank  here,  blames  Mr.  Allen's  troubles  on 
the  usury  ceUing.  "Bemie  Allen  played  a 
good  game."  Mr.  Bowen  says,  "but  he  got 
caught  In  the  trap." 

Also  being  hurt  is  Dillard's  Department 
Stores  Inc.,  which  is  headquartered  in  Little 
Rock  and  operates  seven  of  its  40  large 
stores  in  Arkansas.  The  company  estimates 
that  it  lost  81.3  million  in  1980  alone 
through  borrovring  from  banlcs  to  cover  Its 
Arkansas  credit  customers.  (Dillard's  as  a 
whole,  however,  earned  88.5  million,  up 
from  88.3  million  In  1978.)  According  to  E. 
Ray  Kemp,  Dillard's  vice  chairman.  53  per- 
cent of  the  company's  835  million  in  sales  in 
Aricansas  are  on  credit,  and  "for  every  81  we 
got  back  in  interest  and  service  charges,  we 
spent  81.80."  He  adds.  "Aricansas  never  was 
a  normal  place  to  do  Inislness.  but  now  It's 
getting  even  worse." 

Part  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Kemp  asserts.  Is 
that  Arkansans  are  "taking  advantage  of 
any  cheap  credit  they  can  get. "  He  notes 
that  Dillard's  stores  outside  Ariuuuas  aver- 
age only  45  percent  in  charge  sales,  and 
tttose  customers  generally  pay  about  18  per- 
cent annual  interest. 

Over  the  years.  Arkansas  retailers  have 
found  a  few  ways  to  offset  the  costs  of  ex- 
tending credit.  Dillard's,  for  example,  has 
cut  Its  pay  period  for  credit  purchases  to  six 
months  from  the  18  monttis  allowed  two 
years  ago.  Other  retailers  have  quit  extend- 
ing their  own  credit  altogether  or  encourage 
the  use  of  bank  credit  cards,  which  can 
charge  IS  percent  in  annual  interest  because 
of  the  federal  bank  laws. 

Many  retailers  say  they  are  operating 
with  fewer  clerks  than  ever  before  and  have 
put  off  remodeling  plans  or  moves  to  larger 
quarters.  Others  have  simply  trimmed  in- 
ventories and  discontinued  free  services. 
mcRn  pRicis 
However,  the  easiest  way  to  recoup  the 
built-in  credit  losses  Is  to  raise  merchandise 
prices,  and  studies  show  that,  except  in 
border  areas.  Arkansas  retailers  have  done 
Just  that.  According  to  Gene  Lynch,  profes- 
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aor  of  finance  at  the  University  of  Arkansas 
In  Payetteville.  prices  for  furniture  and  ap- 
pliances in  Little  Rock  run  as  much  as  11 
percent  higher  than  prices  for  identical 
merchandise  in  surrounding  states— a  differ- 
ence he  blames  solely  on  the  usury  ceiling. 
That  finding  indicates  that  "cash  customers 
are  subsidizing  every  credit  purchase  in  the 
state"  by  paying  higher  prices  themselves, 
he  contends.  'There's  no  free  lunch  for  any- 
body." 

But  in  border  towns  such  as  Texarkana. 
which  lies  smack  on  the  Texas-Arkansas 
line.  Arkansas  retailers  can't  raise  prices 
and  still  compete  with  rivals  across  town. 
Consequently,  most  furniture  and  appliance 
dealers  and  all  IS  franchlsed  new-car  deal- 
ers have  set  up  shop  on  the  Texas  side  of 
SUte  Line  Avenue,  which  bisects  the  central 
business  district.  There,  they  can  charge  up 
to  34  percent  for  consumer  credit. 

Melvin  Kusin,  owner  of  Kusin's  Texas 
Furniture  Store  In  Texarkana.  knows  what 
it's  like  to  do  business  in  both  states  because 
he  owns  another  furniture  store  In  nearby 
Hope.  Ark.  Mr.  Kusin  says  the  Texas  store 
has  "subsidized '"  the  Hope  store  since  con- 
sumer lending  was  "flat  cut  off"  by  Arkan- 
sas banks  last  summer.  "Without  the  Texas 
store,  we'd  have  to  add  8  percent  to  10  per- 
cent to  our  prices  across  the  board  Just  to 
cover  Interest  expenses." 

The  few  furniture  dealers  staying  in  Ar- 
kansas have  been  fixtures  there  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  "Sure  we'd  be  better  off  in 
Texas,  but  we  own  our  own  property  here." 
says  R.  J.  McNatt.  whose  Moore  Furniture 
Store  has  been  in  business  "within  splttin' 
distance  of  Texas"  for  more  than  40  years. 
"Sometimes,  when  I  get  to  thinking  about 
it,  I  get  a  little  mad  that  they  don't  have  my 
problems  down  the  street."  adds  the  unper- 
turbable  Mr.  McNatt.  "But  It's  too  late  to 
move  now." 

The  new-car  dealers  in  Texarkana  are 
lucky  that,  by  the  early  1970s,  they  all  had 
moved  to  the  Texas  side.  "Arkansas  has 
practically  been  cut  out  of  the  map"  as  far 
as  the  auto  makers'  finance  companies  are 
concerned,  says  Dennis  Jungmeyer.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Arkansas  Automobile 
Dealers  Association. 

In  the  past  year.  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corp..  Ford  Motor  Credit  Corp.  and 
Chrysler  Credit  Corp.— all  bound  to  the  10 
percent  interest  celling  for  consumer  car 
loans— have  imposed  on  Arkansas  dealers  re- 
strictions unheard  of  in  the  other  49  states. 
For  example,  OMAC  and  Ford  Motor  Credit 
don't  extend  wholesale  or  retail  credit  on 
new  non-GM  and  non-Ford  products,  and 
GMAC  finances  the  sale  of  a  used  car  only 
if  It  Is  traded  in  on  a  new  GM  model.  Unlike 
elsewhere,  all  dealers  In  Arkansas  have  to 
pay  for  insurance  on  cars  in  transit  to  their 
showrooms,  and  they  have  to  pick  up  the 
full  tab  when  a  vehicle  is  repossessed.  They 
also  must  pay  market  rates— as  much  as  23 
percent  lately— to  finance  their  own  inven- 
tories. 

TOIX  OP  AUTO  DEAUOiS 

The  Arkansas  dealers,  accustomed  for 
years  to  tight  financing,  have  still  found 
ways  to  stay  In  business.  Last  year,  only 
nine  dealerships  folded  or  changed  hands 
out  of  390.  according  to  Mr.  Jungmeyer.  But 
so  far  this  year,  17  dealers  have  already 
gone  out  of  business  or  changed  hands,  even 
though  sales  have  Improved  somewhat. 

For  a  while,  some  dealers  managed  to  turn 
the  disadvantage  of  10  percent  credit  Into  a 
marketing  tool:  They  advertised  their  cheap 
credit  to  customers  in  surrounding  states. 
But  now  some  finance  companies  refuse  to 
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grant  10  percent  credit  to  anyone  but  an  Ar- 
kansas resident. 

Normally,  the  dealers  would  rely  on  local 
banlu  to  lend  the  money  to  customers 
turned  down  by  finance  companies.  But 
even  with  the  federal  law  allowing  banks  to 
charge  IS  percent  they  aren't  making  many 
auto  loans.  Several  UtUe  Rock  banks  say 
they  grant  consiuner  loans  only  to  their 
best  customers  and  only  in  amounts  exceed- 
ing 83.000. 

"With  consumer  loans,  you  have  to  be 
sparing  and  lend  only  to  stay  in  touch  with 
your  good  customers."  says  Mr.  Bowen  of 
Commercial  National  Bank.  And  Joseph 
Ford,  a  vice  president  at  First  National 
Bank  in  Uttle  Rock.  adds.  "We  Just  plain 
can't  afford  to  loan  out  money"  even  at  15 
percent.  Since  last  June.  Mr.  Ford  has  seen 
First  National's  outstanding  consumer  loans 
drop  to  less  than  813  million  from  817  mil- 
lion. "This  lack  of  credit  has  got  to  hurt  the 
young  people  and  little  people  of  Arkansas 
as  well  as  the  business."  he  observes. 

In  the  wake  of  failures  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
bankers,  retailers  and  car  dealers  are  begin- 
ning to  hope  for  help  from  higher,  and  pre- 
viously unmentionable,  places.  "Nobody 
likes  the  Idea  of  the  federal  goveniment 
meddling  with  our  business,"  says  David 
Kllbom,  general  manager  of  Cliff  Peck 
Chevrolet  In  Little  Rock.  "But  that's  about 
our  last  hope  now."  Several  Arkansas  legis- 
lators in  Washington  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  provide  federal  interest-rate 
relief  to  retailers,  and  a  new  York  congress- 
man has  proposed  creation  of  a  national 
usury  celling  that  would  override  state-im- 
posed limits. 

If  retailers  and  auto  dealers  in  Arkansas 
can  hang  on  until  November  1982.  however, 
federal  help  may  not  be  needed.  In  March, 
the  Arkansas  legislature  voted  to  put  on  the 
1982  ballot  yet-another  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  raise  the  consumer- 
loan  celling  to  17  percent— which  still  would 
be  the  nation's  lowest— while  retaining  the 
current  penalty  for  violations. 

But  even  the  amendment's  proponents 
aren't  very  optimistic  that  it  will  fare  any 
better  than  the  last  three  proposals.  "It's 
pretty  hard  to  convince  a  voter  that  17  per- 
cent or  18  percent  interest  will  end  up  cost- 
ing him  no  more  than  the  10  percent  he's 
paying  now."  Mr.  Kemp  of  Dillard's  says. 

Others  aren't  sure  that  the  proposed 
amendment  will  offer  enough  relief.  "My 
worst  fear  Is  that  the  new  amendment  will 
be  as  obsolete  as  the  old  law  by  the  time  we 
get  around  to  vote  on  It."  says  Jackson  Ste- 
phens, chairman  of  Stephens  Inc..  a  Little 
Rock  investment  banking  firm.  •  But  by  that 
time."  he  adds,  "things  might  be  so  l>ad  that 
the  people  will  demand  a  cure.  "• 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  esteblishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  Infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlts  section  of  the  Congrxssiomal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  conunlttee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  28,  1981,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mktincs  Schedxtixd 

JUNEl 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  overall  intelligence  matters. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation/ 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomiiuttion  of 
John  V.  Byrne,  of  Oregon,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  158.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain business  practices  on  productivity 
of  the  American  economy. 

2154  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Civil  Service.   Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
modifying   certain   provisions   of   the 
Medicare     and     Federal     Employees 
Health  Benefits  programs. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriattons 

*HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  De- 
velopment, and  certain  independent 
agencies,  receiving  testimony  from 
public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  850.  defining  tax- 
payers' rights  and  providing  for  their 
protection  against  arbitrary  actions  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominations. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

424  Russell  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  comparative  anal- 
ysis of  Income  policy  between  Austria 
and  the  United  States. 

2128  Raybum  Building 

JUNE3 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
'Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  community  develop- 
ment block  grants. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
Defense  Establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony on  programs  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Sulx»mmit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies,  receiving  testimony 
from  public  witnesses. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  standby  oil  controls. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  550.  providing  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing,  and  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  alternative  reme- 
dies. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
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tractor  Registration  Act.  and  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  in- 
suring the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Istoor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, including  S.  916.  S.  918.  S.  919.  S. 
920,  S.  936,  S.  1058.  S.  1059.  S.  1060.  8. 
1061.  S.  1062.  S.  1063.  S.  1064.  S.  1065. 
and  S.  1066 

412  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agricultural.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  cost-sav- 
ings proposals  which  fall  within  the 
committee's  Jurisdiction. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  M.  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Tourism. 

235  Russell  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE4 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     ftroposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Defense  Establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Bfanagement  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  550.  provid- 
ing a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tu- 
ition. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Latx>r  and  Human  Resources 
'Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  922.  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  in- 
suring the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNES 


Finance 

■Mate  and  Otft  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  heaiingi  on  S.  404,  S.  395.  S. 
858.  &  574.  &  33.  &  557.  and  S.  M5. 
proposals  to  revise  the  estate  and  gitt 
tax  laws  and  minimize  the  burden  on 
small  and  moderate-size  estates. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
■Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment,  receiving  testi- 
mony   on    defense    intelligence    pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  44S.  exempting 
fuels  used  by  intercity,  local  and 
school  buses  from  the  Federal  motor 
fuel  excise  tax,  S.  307,  exempting  in- 
terests held  by  residential  child  care 
agencies  from  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
S.  498.  providing  a  tax  credit  to  home 
builders  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dences containing  passive  solar  energy 
systems,  and  S.  725.  expanding  the  cat- 
egory of  shale  oil  property  eligible  for 
the  energy  investment  credit. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  municipal  waste 
water  treatment  construction  grants 
program  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  revising 
and  extending  for  one  year  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  and  on  other  related 
proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
on  pending  business  matters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconciliations  in  relation  to  proposals 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  ju- 
risdiction. 

4232  EHrksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reese  H.  Taylor.  Jr..  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding  - 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  10 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establishment  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
LAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  reconciliations  in  re- 
lation to  proposals  which  fall  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

4333  DU-ksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings  on  S.  841   and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing  testimony   on  command,  control 
and  communication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment  and 
training     programs     in     the     United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal.    State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  917.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors.  S.  911.  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
to  the  survivor  of  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  S.  915,  S.  779  and 
S.  112,  bUls  providing  for  memorials  to 
honor  the  memory  of  certain  deceased 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
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10:30  a.m. 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vincent  E.  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
Department  of  Education.  William  C. 
Clohan.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Education.  Daniel 
Oliver,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  General 
Counsel.  Department  of  Education, 
WUiifred  A.  Plasano.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency,  and  Lawrence  F.  Davenport, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

4333  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  12 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  ports  and 
harbors  and  inland  waterways  in  the 
United  SUtes.  including  S.  809,  S.  810. 
S.  68.  S.  202.  S.  576.  S.  828.  and  S.  1094. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUdUig 

JUNE  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue   hearings  on  employment 
and  training  programs  in  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relatiottship    between    Federal.    State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
DeregiUation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue   hearings  on  S.   898.   pro- 
posed   Telecommunications    Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1182.  improving 
the  administration  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  by  removing  certain  Inequi- 
ties, reducing  incentives  for  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  assuring  immediate  com- 
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pensation  benefits  aiid  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees.       I 

I  3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  810.  proposed 
Inland  Waterway  User  Fee  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Eklucation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

I  4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,    and   assuring   immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Education.  Arts  and  Hunuuiities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
266.  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  18 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  ' 

Eniployment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  employment  and 
training  programs  in  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship  between  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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9:30 1 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  621.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  development  of  certain 
water  resources  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  19 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  employment 
and  training  programs  in  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  poUcy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal,    State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  am. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation      of       the       municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  early  phase  out  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  family 
plarming  programs  of  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,   to  mark  up  S.  398. 
permitting  certain  employees  to  work 
a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweek. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  an  early  phase 
out  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

4200  Dirksen  BuildUig 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  25 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  917.  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors.  S. 
911,  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915,  S.  779,  and  S.  112,  bUls  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  substance  of  S. 
266,  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resources  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Himian  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  primary  inter- 
vention  in  addressing  societal   prob- 
lems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To    hold    hearings   on   the    prospective 
nomination  of  Robert  P.  Nimmo.  of 
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CmUfomi*.  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
VetenuM'  Admintstntlon. 

413  Ruaaell  Building 

JULY  15 

9:30  ajn. 
*Veterani'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversisht  hearlncs  on  proce- 
diires  for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearinss  on  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JULY  16 

9:30  ajn. 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
rimimn,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judical  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  representiitg 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  Building 

JULY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25.  S. 
2«.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417.  and  S. 
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742.  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  Russell  Building 


JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7,  S.  25, 
S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  &  417.  and 
S.  742.  bills  providing  educational  as- 
sistance to  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces. 

413  RusseU  Building 

JULY  28 
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9:30 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Himian  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  adoption  services  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JULY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attorneys  representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 


SEPTEMBER  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
BusincM  meeting,  to  mtxk.  up  S.  5,  S.  7. 
S.  25.  S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417. 
and  S.  742,  bUls  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces. 

412  RusseU  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Pamlly  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Diricsen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
*Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and    Harbor    Workers    Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
*Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and    Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAtfr»(fa|f,  May  28,  1981 


The  House  met  at  10  aan. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  are  grateful.  O  Lord,  for  all  of 
the  gifts  and  goodness  we  have  re- 
ceived—for home  and  family,  for  the 
bounty  of  harvest,  for  labor  and  lei- 
sure, and  for  the  freedom  to  speak  and 
the  Joy  of  learning.  Make  us  aware  of 
our  daily  blessings  and  our  lives  will  be 
enriched  by  the  awareness  of  Your 
providence.  We  thank  You  for  this 
day,  O  Lord,  and  may  our  actions  and 
thoughts  reflect  our  appreciations  of 
the  opporttmlties  we  have  to  live  and 
love  and  be  of  service  to  others.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quonui  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  278,  nays 
8.  present  1.  not  voting  143.  as  follows: 
j    (RoU  No.  52] 
I      YEAS-278 


Akalui 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biacgi 


Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Bnmks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Bursener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carman 

Chappeil 

Cheney 

Chisholm 


Clausen 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  WiUiam 

Craic      » 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 


Deckard 

DeNardto 

Dcfiick 

DinceU 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Bmery 

EagUMh 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA> 

PtuoeU 


FenwkA 

Fiedler 

Pish 

Pithian 

PUppo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fi>rd(TN) 

Fowler 

Prenael 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HUer 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 


Evans  (lA) 

Porsythe 

Goodling 


Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Luken 

Madigan 

Marks 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

MaizoU 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUIer(CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinart 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Paul 

Peas' 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

NAYS— 8 

Harkin 
Holt 
Jones  (OK) 


RahaU 

Railaback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roberte(K8) 

RoberU(SD) 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUiams(OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


Sabo 
Schroeder 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Collins  (IL) 


NOT  VOTING— 143 


Addabbo 

AlbosU 

Applegate 


Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 


Bafalis 

Barnard 

Benedict 


Bingham 

Boggs 

Bolaod 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brown  (CA) 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Clay 

Coleman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 
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Mr.  WHITTEN  and  Bfr.  IiCARTIN  of 
New  York  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


LET  THE  FANS  IN  FREE— UNTIL 
THE  BASEBALL  STRIKE  IS  OVER 

(Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unless  something  happens,  this 
Nation  will  be  faced  with  a  baseball 
strike  in  what  is  really  "America's 
game." 

My  solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
following.  The  owners  should  let  all 
the  fans  in  for  free  and  the  players 
should  play  all  the  games  for  free 
imtil  the  strike  is  settled.  This  would 
be  a  way  to  repay  the  fans  for  their 
loyalty.  If  both  sides  are  willing  to  do 
this  play  for  free  for  the  fans,  then 


D  This  symbol  represents  die  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the   strike    would    really    be    over 
matter  of  principle  and  not  money. 


UPCOMING  VOTES  OF  GRAMM- 

LATTA  SUPPORTERS  AWAITED 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  time  we  spent  back  home, 
many  of  us  were  treated  to  radio  inter- 
views and  talk  shows  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  voted  for  the  Gramm- 
Latta  proposal  and  the  Reagan 
budget. 

"Yes.  I  voted  for  the  Reagan 
budget,"  commented  many  of  them. 
"But  do  not  worry.  I  am  really  for  re- 
storing student  fiiuuiclal  aid  funds  and 
money  for  environmental  protection. 
Yes,  I  voted  for  th^  Reagan  budget, 
but  I  am  really  for  restoring  money 
for  solar  energy.  Oh,  yes,  I  voted  for 
Gramm-Latta,  but  do  not  worry,  I  will 
be  with  you  and  with  your  people 
when  we  vote  to  restore  funds  for  Con- 
rail  and  for  mass  transit.  Oh,  yes.  I 
voted  for  Gramm-LatU.  but  I  will  be 
there  when  the  additional  rural  elec- 
trification funding  comes  up  for  a 
vote.  Do  not  worry  about  me.  I  am 
with  you  on  that  program." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
examine  their  consciences;  I  say  to 
them,  to  those  who  voted  for  the 
Reagan  budget:  "The  majority  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are  anxiously 
awaiting  your  votes  on  those  matters, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  true  to  your 
principles  and  your  ideals." 


they  deaerve  better  than  a  bare  subsistence 
level. 

Congress  should  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  decent  pay  for  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  his  call  for  the  tra- 
ditional American  method  of  recruit- 
ment—volunteerism. 

The  draft  is  not  compatible  with  our 
Constitution  or  the  American  concept 
of  liberty.  The  I>resldenfs  speech 
should  end  all  agitation  for  this  "alien 
idea." 


REAGAN  REAFFIRMS  SUPPORT 
OF  VOLUNTEER  ARMY  CONCEPT 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Volunteer  Army. 

President  Reagan  has  long  been  an 
eloquent  supporter  of  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary. He  knows  that  the  draft  violates 
the  principles  of  freedom  that  our 
Armed  Forces  exist  to  defend. 

As  he  noted  2  years  ago.  "Voluntary 
support  and  participation  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 
We  should  continue  to  rely  on  them," 
and  not  reinstitute  the  draft,  which  he 
callod  "an  alien  idea." 

Yesterday,  in  another  great  speech, 
at  West  Point,  the  President  reaf- 
firmed these  principles: 

The  cry  for  the  draft  has  risen  to  a  cre- 
scendo, but  I  believe  there  is  another  way. 
one  more  in  keeping  with  our  system  of  re; 
warding  those  who  work  and  serve,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  what  we  ask  of 
them. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  can  put  an  exact  price 
on  the  sacrifice  we  ask  of  those  who  guaran- 
tee our  safety.  But  one  thing  is  certain— 
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RESTORING  CAPITAL  PUNISH- 
MENT FOR  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
CRIMES 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  a  special  order  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  H.R.  3541,  a  bill  I 
have  recently  filed  to  reinstitute  the 
death  penalty  for  specific  Federal 
crimes. 

The  fact  that  we  came  very  close  to 
losing  a  second  President  in  20  years 
to  an  assassin's  bullet  fills  all  Ameri- 
cans with  anger  and  outrage.  To  think 
that  had  the  assassin  succeeded  in  his 
vile  objective,  he  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  possible  death  sentence  is 
unacceptable. 

Assassination  attempts,  terrorism, 
and  violent  crime  imposed  on  innocent 
victims  constitute  an  evil  that  we  as 
representatives  of  the  people  must  do 
our  utmost  to  combat.  If  one  innocent 
life  is  wasted  and  we  have  not  done  all 
in  our  power  to  prevent  the  loss,  then 
we  stand  accountable  for  our  inaction. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try want  the  return  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  a  possible  sentence  for  the 
peri>etrators  of  heinous  crimes,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  pass  it  into  law. 


duced  from  the  Federal  OCS  off  the 
Louisiana  coast  is  reserved  at  the 
lowest  Federal  regulated  price  for  con- 
sumers In  other  States  of  our  Union. 
Louisiana  is  permitted  to  use  less  than 
2  percent  of  this  resource,  produced 
primarily  by  our  own  people. 

This  year  and  every  year  40  more 
square  miles  of  Louisiana's  coast  will 
slip  quietly  away  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
Impact  will  be  Incurred  related  to  the 
OCS  development,  which  development 
will  yield  biUlons  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Were  those  billions  derived  from  Fed- 
eral lands  within  Interior  States,  those 
States  would  have  received  under  con- 
gressional act,  fully  one-half  of  those 
billions  to  help  meet  the  local  Impacts 
and  associated  costs  of  development. 
Louisiana,  al>sent  the  first  use  tax,  re- 
ceives not  one  dime  of  those  revenues, 
and  even  the  minimal  CEIP  funds 
have  been  terminated. 

Louisiana  is  proud  of  its  role  In  pro- 
ducing energy  for  our  Nation.  We  will 
also  persist  in  our  fight  for  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  costs  and  Impacts  of 
that  great  effort— an  effort  many 
coastal  States  continue  to  be  reluctant 
to  make  for  themselves. 


FIGHT  FOR  FAIR 
COMPENSATION 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day. May  26,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  Louisiana  first  use  tax 
affecting  OCS  produced  natural  gas 
processed  in  Louisiana.  The  decision 
turned  on  features  of  the  act  which 
conflicted  with  FERC  authority  and 
which  the  court  said,  incorrectly 
granted  credits  or  exemptions  to  citi- 
zens in  Louisiana,  principally  oil  and 
gas  companies. 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
why  Louisiana  has  and  will  continue 
to  press  this  attempt  to  require  some 
contribution  from  those  who  benefit 
from  the  OCS  production.  In  regard  to 
Louisiana  OCS  gas,  we  are  the  have- 
not  State.  Almost  all  of  the  gas  pro- 


TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
going  on  here?  Before  the  House  vote 
on  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  substitute 
you  indicated  that  If  It  passed  you 
would  hold  our  feet  to  the  fire  on  its 
proposed  budget  cuts.  Now,  lo  and 
behold,  you  have  cooled  your  rhetoric 
by  saying  that  the  Democrats  reserve 
the  right  to  restore  funds  for  certain 
pet  programs.  Your  fire  has  turned  to 
ice.  Could  this  icy  treatment  of  the 
budget  ceiling  t)e  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg? If  you  are  going  to  start  condon- 
ing certain  exemptions  here  and  cer- 
tain exemptions  there  from  the  spend- 
ing cuts  directed  by  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
iceberg  lying  below  the  tip  will  take 
the  form  of  a  chilling  new  deficit? 

What  does  it  all  portend  for  the 
future  of  the  budget  process?  Are  you 
saying  that  the  budget  resolution 
means  nothing  and  committees  now 
have  a  license  from  the  leadership  to 
freely  ignore  the  budget  resolution's 
directives?  If  so,  then  the  Budget  Act 
is  the  Titanic  on  collision  course. 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  GRADUATES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  grad- 
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uation  ceremonies  at  West  Point.  The 
enthusiasm  was  contagious. 

As  we  witness  the  graduation  of 
young  people  throughout  the  country, 
their  accomplishments,  their  hopes,  of 
all  of  our  young  citizens,  I  thltik  we 
should  renew  our  efforts  to  pass  the 
President's  tax  proposal  so  we  can  re- 
juvenate this  economy  and  provide 
jobs  for  our  young  people  so  that  they 
can  have  a  secure  and  happy  future. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3512.  SUPPLE»«ENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  RESCIS- 
SION ACT.  1981 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3512) 
making  supplemental  and  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1981.  re- 
scinding certain  budget  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Setute 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whitten,  Boland,  Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Addabbo,  Long  of 
Maryland,  Yates,  Roybal.  Bevill. 
Bekjamin.  Ginn,  Dixon.  Fazio.  Conte. 
McDade,  E}dwards  of  Alabama,  Mters. 
Robinson,  Miller  of  Ohio,  Couchlin. 
and  Young  of  Florida. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Resolution  (H.  Res.  85)  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  support  of  "Solidarity 
Sunday"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  I  would  merely  ask  one 
question.  I  guess  I  say  this  with  a 
smile  on  my  face.  As  an  ardent  reader 
of  the  Daily  Worker  I  always  resisted 
a  little  bit  the  use  of  the  word  "soli- 
darity." Where  does  the  gentleman 
come  up  with  this  "solidarity"?  Do  we 
not  have  a  more  American  word  we 
can  use? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  The  term  is  one  that 
we  have  used  traditionally,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  my  colleague 
(Mr.    BiAcoi),    in    the   plight    of    the 


Soviet  Jews.  Therefore,  we  have  taken 
that  title  which  is  the  title  that  has 
been  used  from  the  first  day  that  this 
issue  has  come  before  the  House. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  colleague  says 
they  use  It  traditionally.  I  know  he 
does  not  mean  himself. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  be  glad  to 
3rleld.  I  will  not  object,  but  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
think  he  could  find  a  little  better 
word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  initially  when  I 
heard  the  word  a  number  of  years  ago 
I  reacted  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  reacted  and  ex- 
pressed this  morning.  But  over  the 
years  the  term  "solidarity"  has  broad- 
ened in  Its  application,  especially  with 
relation  to  the  condition  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Greater  Conference  of 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York  has  constantly  used  that 
word. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  be 
comforted  by  the  notion  that  the  soli- 
darity that  was  so  prominent  among 
the  Conununists  in  the  past  decades 
seems  to  be  .waning  and  the  word  has 
taken  on  a  more  lofty  and  a  more  posi- 
tive complexion.  Ordinarily,  however. 
I  would  have  shared  the  same  concern 
but  have  long  since  come  to  under- 
stand its  true  meaning. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
that  assurance  and  the  comfort  that 
we  are  winning  the  war  In  the  battle 
of  words,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  object,  I  would  like  to  indicate  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution. 

As  the  author  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  yielding  to  me.  House  Reso- 
lution 85,  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
House  that  the  Congress  supports 
Solidarity  Sunday  which  will  be  ob- 
served this  coming  Sunday  May  31. 
Let  me  add  for  the  record  at  this  point 
that  my  resolution  Is  cosponsored  by 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

On  Sunday,  In  my  home  city  of  New 
York,  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence of  Soviet  Jewry  will  conduct  Its 
10th  aimual  Solidarity  Sunday  observ- 
ance. Solidarity  Sunday  is  a  day  when 
Americans  of  all  faiths  demonstrate 
their  solidarity  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  3  million  oppressed  Jews. 

This  year's  gathering  in  New  York 
will  have  special  significance,  for  in 
this  past  year  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stepped  up  their  campaign  of  harass- 
ment and  intimidation  of  Soviet  Jews. 


This  Is  probably  best  reflected  in  their 
newly  established  emigration  laws 
which  have  dramatically  reduced  the 
number  of  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate. 
In  1980,  only  21,000  Jews  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  U.SJS.R.  as  compared  with 
52,000  In  1979- a  startling  58-percent 
reduction.  Thus  far  In  1981,  we  find 
little  improvement. 

In  addition,  the  resolution  cites  a 
number  of  specific  human  rights  viola- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union's  3  mil- 
lion Jews,  they  include: 

The  denial  of  free  emigration; 

The  prohibition  of  Jewish  cultural 
and  religious  activities; 

The  arrest  of  leading  Soviet  Jewish 
activist  and  cultural  figure.  Dr.  Viktor 
Brailovsky; 

A  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign  In 
the  Soviet  press;  and 

The  persecution  of  thousands  of 
Jews  who  have  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  measure  also  calls  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  insure  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  cultural  expression. 

Simply  stated,  this  resolution  seeks 
to  focus  much  needed  attention  on  the 
distressing  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
Sadly,  the  problem  Is  not  a  new  one, 
nor  is  it  any  less  severe.  While  we  have 
demonstrated  our  full  support  for 
Soviet  Jews  on  many  occasions,  the 
timing  of  this  particular  resolution  is 
particularly  critical  for  two  very  im- 
portant reasons. 

First,  over  100.000  people  are  expect- 
ed to  participate  in  the  May  31.  Soli- 
darity Sunday  observance.  While  that 
alone  is  a  firm  indication  of  America's 
continued  and  special  concern  for 
Soviet  Jews,  we  can  go  one  step  fur- 
ther by  expressing  full  congressional 
support  for  the  rally  on  Sunday.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
unanimously  approved  an  identical 
resolution  last  week. 

Second,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  taking  a  no-nonsense  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a  posi- 
tion which  has  received  overwhelming 
support  from  the  American  people. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  would  be  a 
complement  to  the  administration's  ef- 
forts. It  would  sent  a  clear  message  to 
Moscow  that  we  do  care  about  human 
rights;  we  do  remember  names  like 
Shcharansky.  Sakharov,  Brailovsky, 
and  Kislik. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  the  gal- 
leries of  this  distinguished  body  were 
graced  by  a  visit  from  famed  Soviet 
dissident  losif  Mendelevich.  I  joined  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  a 
richly  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Mende- 
levich, who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
over  10  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
his  desperate  attempts  to  seek  free- 
dom. During  that  time  he  was  forced 
to  endure  especially  harsh  treatment 
for  his  strict  Jewish  beliefs.  The  Intent 
of  this  resolution  Is  to  help  insure  that 
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such  crmve  Injustice  is  halted  now  and 

forever. 
In  conclusion,  the  treatment  of  Jews 

in  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  dlscraoe  that 

this  Nation  will  never  accept.  Passage 
of  my  resolution  will  show  this  in  a 
concrete  way. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  House 
Resolution  85: 

Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  AlbocU.  Mr.  AuCoin. 
Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bin«ham.  Mr.  BUnchArd. 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Junes  M.  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
■diar.  Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Mr.  FteceU.  and 
Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Ma.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  FogUetta.  Mr. 
Foraythe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenael.  Mr. 
Froat.  Mr.  Oarcia.  Mr.  Ooldwater.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Ouyer,  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr. 
HoUenbeck.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Klldee.  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  La«omaraino.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Lowery. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  Marks.  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Rltter.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Christopher  Smith.  Mr. 
Solaiz,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Vin  Weber.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wlrth,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  WorUey.  and  Mr. 
Tatea. 

Mr.  Robert  Young.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Fuio. 
Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Kogovsek,  Mr.  Clarence  Long,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  OtUnger.  Mr.  Peyser,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  ZeferetU,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Rlnaldo.  Mr. 
LeBoutUUer.  B€r.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  lAFalce.  and  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  BeUenson,  Mr.  Harold 
Ford.  Mr.  MoUnari.  Mr.  Don  BaUey.  lidr. 
Petri  Mr.  Doman.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Bonlor.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Eckart. 
Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  and  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
OUckman,  Mr.  Jim  Leach.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Martin.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Mickey  Edwards. 
Mr.  Moffett,  Mr.  McCoUum,  Ut.  Vento.  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Lyle  Williams.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Derwinski.  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of  ef- 
forts to  free  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
from  the  grip  of  Communist  oppres- 
sion. This  coming  Sunday,  May  31. 
many  Americans  will  gather  to  demon- 
strate their  concern  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  practice  their  faith  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  freedom.  The  ob- 
servance of  Solidarity  Sunday  is  an- 
other important  symbol  of  hope  for 
Soviet  Jews  who  have  endured  untold 
hardship  In  their  struggle  for  religious 
freedom. 

Imprisonment,  separation  of  fami- 
lies, and  many  other  forms  of  offical 
persecution  are  practiced  by  the  Com- 
munist government  of  the  UJS.S.R.. 
and  only  a  deep  faith  and  tremendous 


courage  aid  Soviet  Jews  in  their  strug- 
gle. Those  who  have  been  fortunate  to 
escape  the  brutal  Soviet  regtone  have 
told  us  of  the  encouragement  provided 
by  voices  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
speaking  out  against  government 
policy  there. 

As  Americans,  we  can  easily  exercise 
what  is  perhaps  our  greatest  strength, 
the  freedom  to  openly  discuss  issues 
such  as  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  bring  Soviet 
policy  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  in- 
ternational community,  we  keep  alive 
the  dream  of  freedom  for  thousands  of 
brave  Soviet  citizens. 

This  Sunday,  I  would  ask  that  we 
pause  for  a  moment  and  offer  a  prayer 
that  those  seeking  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  might  some  day  share  them 
with  us.« 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pride  to  express  my 
support  for  House  Resolution  85 
which  criticizes  the  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  voices  congressional 
support  for  Solidarity  Sunday.  For 
those  unfamiliar  with  this  great  event. 
Solidarity  Sunday  is  a  unique,  power- 
ful outcry  against  religious  repres- 
sion—an event  that  will  celebrate  its 
10th  anniversary  this  Sunday.  May  31. 
For  the  past  decade,  over  100.000 
people  of  all  faiths  and  backgrounds 
have  united  for  one  Sunday  in  New 
York  City  to  emphatically  proclaim 
100  percent  American  solidarity  with 
the  Soviet  Union's  3  million  repressed 
Jews. 

House  Resolution  85  not  only  ex- 
presses support  for  Solidarity  Sunday 
but  also  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to 
remove  all  emigration  barriers  and  to 
guarantee  free  expression  of  religious 
beliefs  and  cultural  traditions— a  guar- 
antee that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  en- 
dorsed as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki 
accords.  E>espite  that  endorsement, 
however,  the  Soviet  Union  has  contin- 
ued, and  in  some  instances,  acceler- 
ated, its  harsh  policies  of  harassment 
and  repression  of  Jewish  efforts  to 
retain  cultural  dignity  and  religious 
traditions.  Not  only  has  the  Soviet 
Union  consistently  denied  Jewish 
people  their  basic  hiunan  right  to  reli- 
gious expression,  it  has  also  cruelly 
tightened  its  emigration  policy  and  in- 
timidated those  who  wish  to  join  rela- 
tives and  loved  ones  in  the  homeland 
of  Israel.  The  tightening  of  emigration 
has  become  so  extreme  that  the 
nimiber  of  Soviet  Jews  permitted  to 
emigrate  in  1980  was  almost  60  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1979. 

Must  the  United  States  sit  quietly 
while  this  well-known  repression  con- 
tinues, terrorizing  the  lives  of  millions 
who  only  seek  to  live  their  chosen  life- 
style in  peace?  The  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "No";  we  can  and  should 
support  resolutions  such  as  House 
Resolution  85.  Solidarity  Simday,  a 
symbolic  event  whose  potent  signifi- 
cance is  felt  aroimd  the  world,  is  an 
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effort  to  achieve  the  goals  of  religious 
and  cultiu^  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews. 
This  event,  as  it  marks  an  exemplary 
10-year  history,  deserves  a  resounding 
statement  of  congressional  support.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  85 

Whereas  on  May  31,  1981,  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor "Solidarity  Sunday"  to  reaffirm  our  re- 
solve to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and 
•  beleaguered  people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  par- 
ticipate with  the  conference  In  a  number  of 
activities  on  that  day  seeking  to  express 
their  solidarity  with  the  almost  three  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  is 
being  denied  Soviet  Jews  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
and  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  HeUinki  Accords 
clearly  guarantee  those  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  implemented  additional 
restrictive  measures  sharply  reducing  the 
number  of  people  eligible  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture  classes,  and 
legal  and  scientific  seminars,  by  threatening 
Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  closing  the  Jewish 
kindergarten  called  the  Oan;  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  cultural  figure.  Dr.  Viktor  Brailovsky. 
was  arrested  in  November  1980  and  charged 
with  slandering  the  Soviet  State;  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  job 
and  educational  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal 
induction  into  the  armed  forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school,  and  constant  surveillance  and  har- 
assment; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  West  so  long 
as  those  of  us  who  cherish  liberty  will  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  beleaguered 
people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday"  will  serve  as 
an  expression  of  determination  to  continue 
efforts  to  secure  freedom  for  the  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  incarcerated 
solely  because  of  their  desire  to  emigrate, 
and  the  veteran  refusniks  who  have  awaited 
exit  visas  for  up  to  twelve  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  their  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries,  and  insure  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  cultural  expression:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 
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Retolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Congress  sup- 
ports "Solidarity  Sunday"  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  POW-MIA 
RECOGNITION  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  50)  designating  July  17,  1981.  as 
"National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
E>ay,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
under  the  reservation  ask  the  mover 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  contents  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GARCIA,  lix.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  50  de^gnates  July  17 
as  "National  POW-MIA  Recognition 
Day."  This  day  is  to  recognize  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  served  in 
many  wars  and  who  were  captured  by 
the  enemy  or  were  missing  In  action. 
My  colleagues  and  I  know  the  sacri- 
fices of  American  POW's  and  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action  and  their  fami- 
lies are  truly  deserving  of  this  tjrpe 
recognition.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  JAr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  for  bringing 
this  resolution  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50,  which  would  establish 
July  17,  1981.  as  "National  POW-MIA 
Recognition  Day." 

Our  Nation  has  endiu-ed  the  hard- 
ships of  four  major  conflicts  in  this 
century  to  preserve  America's  freedom 
and  ideals  at  home  and  abroad.  During 
the  course  of  these  hostilities,  142.000 
of  our  citizens  were  confined  by  en- 
emies of  the  United  States  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  They  are  deserving  of  our 
highest  accolades  for  their  bravery 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the 
perils  and  pressures  of  weeks  and, 
often,  years  of  captivity. 

This  national  day  of  recognition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  also  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate forum  to  focus  attention  on 
those  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  served  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 


and  remain  missing  in  action.  During 
my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have  had  the 
occasion  to  review  reports  from  refu- 
gees who  indicate  that  Americans 
remain  captive  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
I  have  received  assurances  that  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  is  making 
every  effort  to  investigate  these  re- 
ports. We  must  continue  to  impress 
upon  the  governments  involved  that 
this  is  an  issue  which  all  Americans 
view  with  utmost  importance. 

The  day  of  recognition  would  say  to 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  so  ad- 
mirably served  this  country  that  we  do 
remember  the  f  nistration  of  not  being 
able  to  reach  out  and  help:  that  we  re- 
member the  nagging  suspicions  caused 
by  not  knowing;  and  that  we  remem- 
ber the  Joy  and  pride  our  country  ex- 
perienced upon  their  return.  It  would 
say  to  the  families  who  remain  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  their  loved  ones 
are  dead  or  alive  that  we  will  not 
waver  In  our  resolve  to  obtain  a  full 
and  accurate  accounting  of  their 
whereabouts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  resolution  and  to  work 
with  me  to  assure  that  the  day  of  rec- 
ognition includes  appropriate  observ- 
ances throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  proclaiming 
JiUy  17  as  "National  POW-MIA  Day." 
1  commend  the  gentleman  f ron  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbbck)  for 
their  support  of  this  important  meas- 
ure. Our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action  have  given  the  ultimate  sac- 
rifice for  our  Nation— and  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones  have  contributed  to 
our  Nation  in  an  unprecedented  fash- 
ion. 

There  are  over  2.500  Americans 
whose  fates  have  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  for  our 
Nation  to  pay  tribute  to  those  service- 
men who  have  given  so  much  for  our 
Nation.  The  issue  of  missing  in  action 
has  caused  great  pain  and  frustration 
to  those  whose  loved  ones  are  still 
missing.  The  Vietnamese,  Laotian,  and 
Cambodian  Governments  have  not 
been  forthcoming  with  information 
that  could  lead  to  a  full  resolution  of 
this  issue.  It  is  not  possible  to  allay 
the  grief  and  frustration  of  the  fami- 
lies without  cooperative  action  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  others 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

POW-MIA  Day  is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  further  committing  our 
Natlon  to  the  resolution  of  this  issue, 
and  to  galvanize  our  actions  toward  a 
satisfactory  accounting  of  our  missing. 
Hopefully,  through  widespread  public 
awareness  and  participation,  this  issue 
will  receive  the  attention  and  action  it 
so  rightly  deserves. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hollenbbck)  for 
having  brought  this  measure  to  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

D  1045 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S  J.  Rxs.  50 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* oj  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  17,  1981, 
is  designated  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A 
Recognition  Day",  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  on 
House  Resolution  85  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  50. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  have  been  entertained  and  de- 
bated, and  after  those  motions  to  be 
determined  by  nonrecord  votes  have 
been  disposed  of,  the  Chair  will  then 
put  the  question  on  each  motion  on 
which  the  further  proceedings  were 
postponed. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  COMPLIANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3520)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  compliance  date  exten- 
sions for  steelmaking  facilities  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  facilitate  modern- 
ization. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aitd  Hotue  of 
ttepretentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre*M  astembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Steel  Industry 
Complluioe  Extension  Act  of  1981". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  113  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  thereof: 

"(eKl)  The  Administrator  may.  in  his  dis- 
cretion, in  the  case  of  any  person  which  is 
the  owner  or  operator  of  a  stationary  source 
In  an  iron-  and  steel-producing  operation 
not  in  compliance  with  the  emission  limita- 
tion requirements  of  an  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan,  consent  to  entry  of  a  Feder- 
al Judicial  decree,  or  to  the  modification  of 
an  existing  Federal  Judicial  decree,  with 
such  person  establishing  a  schedule  for  com- 
pliance for  such  source  extending  beyond 
December  31.  1M2.  but  ending  not  later 
than  December  31.  1985.  on  the  following 
conditions: 

"(A)  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  information  available  to  him. 
that  such  extension  of  compliance  Is  neces- 
sary to  allow  such  person  to  make  capital  in- 
vestments in  its  iron-  and  steel-producing 
operations  to  Improve  their  efficiency  and 
productivity: 

"(B)  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  information  available  to  him, 
that  an  amount  equal  to  the  funds  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  comply  by  December  31.  1982. 
with  those  requirements  of  an  applicable 
implementation  plan  for  which  such  exten- 
sions of  compliance  are  granted  and  whose 
expenditures  for  such  purposes  are  being 
deferred  until  after  December  31.  1982.  pur- 
suant to  such  extensions  will  be  invested 
prior  to  two  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  in  additional  capital 
Investments  in  the  iron-  and  steel-producing 
operations  owned  or  operated  by  such 
person,  and  located  in  conununities  which 
already  contain  iron-  and  steel-producing 
operations,  to  improve  their  efficiency  and 
productivity: 

"(C)  the  Administrator  and  such  person 
consent  to  entry  of  Federal  judicial 
decree<s)  establishing  a  phased  program  of 
compliance  to  bring  stationary  source  at  all 
of  such  person's  iron-  and  steel-producing 
operations  into  compliance  with  the  emis- 
sion limitation  requirements  of  applicable 
implementation  plans  (or.  with  respect  to 
existing  stationary  sources  located  in  any 
nonattainment  area  for  which  no  implemen- 
tation plan  has  been  approved  as  meeting 
the  requirements  of  part  D  and  subject  to 
Implementation  plan(s)  which  do  not  re- 
quire compliance  with  emission  limitations 
which  represent  at  least  reasonably  availa- 
ble control  technology,  compliance  with 
emission  limitations  which  represent  rea- 
sonably available  control  technology)  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  but  no  later  than 
December  31.  1982.  or.  in  the  case  of  sources 
for  which  extensions  of  compliance  have 
been  granted,  no  later  than  December  31. 
1985:  such  decree(s)  shall  also  contain,  at  a 
minimum,  (i)  requirements  for  interim  con- 
trols (which  may  include  operation  and 
maintenance  procedures):  (ii)  increments  of 
compliance  sufficient  to  assure  compliance 
by  the  final  compliance  deadlines:  (iii) 
requirement(s)  that  the  amount  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (B)  above,  is  to  be  invested 
in  projects  representing  additional  capital 
investments  in  the  iron-  and  steel-producing 
operations  owned  or  operated  by  such  per- 


sons for  the  purposes  specified  in  such  sub- 
paragraph and  shall  contain  schedule(s) 
specifying  when  each  such  project  (or  speci- 
fied alternative  project)  is  to  be  commenced 
and  completed,  as  well  as  increments  of 
progress  toward  completion:  (iv)  stipulated 
monetary  penalties  covering  completion  of 
the  air  pollution  control  projects  required 
by  the  decree,  the  projects  referred  to  under 
(Hi)  above,  and  such  other  items  as  appro- 
priate: (v)  monitoring  requirements:  (vi)  re- 
porting requirements  (including  provision 
for  periodic  reports  to  be  filed  with  the 
court):  and  (vii)  provisions  for  preventing  in- 
creases of  emissions  from  each  stationary 
source: 

"(D)  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  Information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  information  available  to  him, 
that  such  person  will  have  sufficient  funds 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  requirements 
by  the  times  set  forth  in  the  Judicial 
decree(s)  entered  into  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  subsection: 

"(E)  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  information  available  to  him. 
that  the  applicant  is  in  compliance  with  ex- 
isting Federal  Judicial  decrees  (if  any)  en- 
tered under  section  113  of  this  Act  applica- 
ble to  its  iron-  and  steel-producing  oper- 
ations or  that  any  violations  of  such  decrees 
are  de  minimus  in  nature:  ^nd 

"(F)  the  Administrator  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  information  submitted  by  the  applicant 
and  other  Information  available  to  him. 
that  any  extension  of  compliance  granted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  will  not  result  in 
degradation  of  air  quality  during  the  term 
of  the  extension. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'iron-  and  steel-producing  operations'  in- 
clude production  facilities  for  iron  and  steel, 
as  well  as  associated  processing,  coke 
making  and  sintering  facilities.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  'phased  program  of 
compliance'  means  a  program  assuring,  to 
the  extent  possible,  that  capital  expendi- 
tures for  achieving  compliance  at  all  sources 
owned  or  operated  by  such  person  in  iron- 
and  steel-producing  operations  must  be 
made  during  the  second  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
decree(s)  in  an  amount  such  that  at  the  end 
of  each  such  year  the  cumulative  expendi- 
tures under  the  decree(s)  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
spent  if  the  total  expenditures  to  be  made 
under  the  decree(s)  were  made  in  equal  in- 
crements during  each  year  of  the  decree(s). 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  addi- 
tional capital  investments  in  iron-  and  steel- 
producing  operations'  means  investments 
which  the  Administrator  finds  would  not  be 
made  during  the  same  time  period  if 
extension(s)  of  time  for  compliance  with 
clean  air  requirements  were  not  granted 
under  this  subsection.  The  decree  entered 
into  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  specify  the 
projects  which  represent  additional  capital 
investment  in  iron-  and  steel-producing  op- 
erations, but  may  also  contain  specified  al- 
ternative projects.  The  decree  may  also  be 
modified  to  substitute  equivalent  projects 
for  those  specified.  The  owner  or  operator 
of  iron-  and  steel-producing  operations  seek- 
ing an  extension  of  compliance  under  this 
subsection  has  the  burden  of  satisfying  the 
'  AdmirUstrator  with  regard  to  the  findings 
required  in  paragraphs  (A).  (B).  (D).  (E). 
and  (P).  A  person  which  is  subject  to  a  Judi- 
cial decree  entered  or  modified  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  assessed  a  noncom- 


pliance penalty  under  section  130  of  the  Act 
for  any  source  with  an  extension  of  compli- 
ance under  such  decree  for  the  period  of 
time  covered  by  the  decree:  Provided,  That 
such  source  remains  in  compliance  with  all 
provisions  and  requirements  of  such  decree. 

"(3)  Any  records,  reports,  or  information 
obtained  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  to  the  public, 
except  that  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  by  any  person  that 
records,  reports,  or  Information,  or  particu- 
lar part  thereof  (other  than  emission  data) 
to  which  the  Administrator  has  access 
under  this  section  if  made  public,  is  likely  to 
cause  substantial  harm  to  the  persons's 
competitive  position,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or  Infor- 
mation or  particular  portion  thereof  confi- 
dential in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  that  such  record,  report,  or  in- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  offi- 
cers, employees,  or  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  concerned  with 
carrying  out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  Any  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  section  114  of  this 
Act  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  subsec- 
tion subject,  however,  to  any  changes  that 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  are  nec- 
essary. This  paragraph  does  not  constitute 
authority  to  withhold  records,  reports,  or 
information  from  Congress. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pre- 
clude or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical sutKlivlsion  to  enforce  any  air  pollu- 
tion requirements  in  any  State  Judicial  or 
administrative  fonun. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  self-executing,  and  no  implement- 
ing regulations  shall  be  required. 

"(6)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  an 
extension  of  time  under  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  stationary  source  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promptly— 

"(i)  publish  notice  of  such  receipt  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

"(ii)  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  stationary  source  is  located:  and 

"(iii)  notify  the  chief  elected  official  of 
the  political  subdivision  in  which  the  source 
is  located. 

"(TMA)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  notice  of  any  finding 
made,  or  other  action  taken,  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  entry  of  any  consent 
decree  or  modification  of  an  existing  con- 
sent decree  pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  in 
connection  with  the  Administrator's  failure 
or  refusal  to  consent  to  such  a  decree. 

"(B)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii). 
any  finding  or  other  action  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
any  stationary  source,  and  any  failure  or  re- 
fusal of  the  Administrator  to  make  any  such 
finding  or  to  take  any  such  action,  shall  be 
reviewable  only  by  a  court  in  which  a  civil 
action  under  section  113  of  this  Act  is 
brought  against  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  stationary  source. 

"(ii)  Where,  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1981.  a  civil  action  was 
brought  under  this  Act  against  the  owner  or 
operator  of  such  stationary  source,  any  find- 
ing or  other  action  of  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
stationary  source,  and  any  failure  or  refusal 
of  the  Administrator  to  make  any  such  find- 
ing or  to  take  any  such  action,  shall  be  re- 
viewable only  by  the  court  in  which  the  civil 
action  was  brought.". 
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Sbc.  3.  Section  110(aK3KC)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Neither  the  State,  in  the  case  of  a 
plan  (or  portion  thereof)  approved  under 
this  subsection,  nor  the  Administrator,  in 
the  case  of  a  plan  (or  portion  thereof)  pro- 
mulgated under  subsection  (c),  shall  be  re- 
quired to  revise  an  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  because  one  or  more  exemptions 
under  section  118  (relating  to  Federal  facili- 
ties), enforcement  orders  under  section 
113(d),  suspensions  under  section  110(f)  or 
(g)  (relating  to  temporary  energy  or  eco- 
nomic authority),  orders  under  section  119 
(relating  to  primary  nonferrous  smelters), 
or  extensions  of  compliance  in  decrees  en- 
tered under  section  113(e)  (relating  to  iron- 
and  steel-producing  operations)  have  been 
granted,  if  such  plan  would  have  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section  if  no  such  exemp- 
tions, orders,  or  extensions  had  been  grant- 
ed.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Madigan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fk-om  California  (Mr.  Waxman). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
3520  is  to  facilitate  modernization  of 
the  steel  industry  by  providing  compli- 
ance date  extensions  imder  certain 
conditions  for  steelmaking  facilities. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1977.  the  deadline 
for  compliance  with  pollution  control 
requirements  affecting  the  steel  indus- 
try is  December  31.  1982.  This  bill 
would  extend  or  stretch  out  the  com- 
pliance date  for  the  steel  industry  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  for  a  peinod  of  up  to 
3  years.  The  extensions  of  time  will 
provide  the  steel  industry  with  the  op- 
portunity to  invest  additional  capital 
in  steelmaking  facilities  for  improved 
productivity  and  efficiency. 

The  bill  also  insures  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  the 
environment  during  the  period  of  the 
extension.  Air  quality  will  not  be  de- 
graded at  any  facility  during  the  3- 
year  period.  As  a  condition  for  re<^iv- 
ing  an  extension,  the  steel  industry  is 
required  to  make  continual  progress 
toward  achieving  clean  air  require- 
ments by  1965,  and  to  continue  the  in- 
stallation of  pollution  control  technol- 
ogy on  all  existing  sources. 

The  bill  is  largely  the  product  of  the 
Steel  Tripartite  Committee  formed 
over  2  years  ago  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  on  mat- 
ters related  to  steel.  In  September 
1980,  the  committee,  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives from  Government,  man- 
agement, and  labor,  made  reconunen- 
dations  which  addressed  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  steel  industry. 
Five  areas  were  determined  to  be  in 
need  of  review:  capital  formation, 
tra'*-.,  environmental  and  regulatory 


matters,  worker  and  community  ad- 
justment, and  technology. 

As  part  of  the  overall  package  of  re- 
vitalization  of  the  steel  industry,  the 
concept  of  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  was  endorsed  to  promote  mod- 
ernization while  maintaining  environ- 
mental protection.  The  Steel  Tripar- 
tite Conunittee  proposed  legislation 
providing  a  case-by-case  stretch-out  of 
clean  air  requirements  affecting  the 
steel  industry. 

The  Committee  on  E3nergy  and  Com- 
merce is  proposing  that  the  extension 
be  limited  solely  to  the  steel  industry 
since  no  other  industry  is  exi>eriencing 
such  unique  hardships.  The  steel  in- 
dustry must  devote  a  greater  percent 
of  its  capital  to  pollution  control  than 
any  other  major  industry,  including 
chemicals  and  allied  products,  paper, 
petroleum  and  (»al  products,  nonfer- 
rous metals,  automobiles  or  electric 
utilities.  It  is  less  able  to  raise  capital 
than  most  of  them,  and  is  less  able  to 
raise  prices  to  cover  pollution  control 
costs  than  many  others.  This  combina- 
tion of  factors  makes  the  steel  indus- 
try's situation  truly  unique. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
steel  industry  cannot  await  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Clean  Air  Act  later  this 
year  for  a  solution  to  its  problems. 
Companies  must  make  commitments 
in  the  next  several  months  for  the 
purchase  of  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. Thus  the  proposal  is  needed  in 
advance  of  considering  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

H.R.  3520,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  con- 
sists of  two  sections  amending  section 
110  and  113  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Sec- 
tion 2  amends  section  1 13  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e) 
allowing  the  Administrator  of  the  Eln- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  to 
grant,  under  certain  conditions,  one  or 
more  steel  sources  an  extension  for  a 
period  of  up  to  3  years  from  the  De- 
cember 31.  1982.  deadline  date  for 
compliance  with  applicable  clear  air 
requirements.  Section  3  amends  sec- 
tion 110(aK3KC)  of  the  act  by  specify- 
ing that  a  State  need  not  revise  a 
State  implementation  plan  because  of 
extensions  of  compliance  granted 
imder  this  bill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  bill, 
cosponsored  by  74  Members  of  the 
House,  also  enjoys  broad  support  from 
the  steel  industry,  steel  workers,  envi- 
ronmental groups  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

I  therefore  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  she  may  require  to  a  very  distin- 
gtiished  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 
MiKtn.sKi). 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  state  my  sup- 
port of  the  steel  industry  compliance 


extension.  H.R.  3520.  This  bill  is  a 
product  of  an  tmusual  consensus  and 
collaboration  among  representatives 
of  industry,  labor,  environmental  orga- 
nizations, and  the  Ehivironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  extension  condi- 
tionally allows  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  grant  an  extension 
for  up  to  3  years  from  the  December 
31.  1982.  deadline  date  for  steel  mills 
to  comply  with  clean  air  requirements. 

The  steel  industry,  a  major  compo- 
nent of  our  economy,  must  devote  a 
greater  percentage  of  its  capital  than 
any  other  major  industry  to  pollution 
control.  The  extension  will  only  be 
granted  if  it  will  not  result  in  air  qual- 
ity degradation:  the  extension  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  (x>mpany  to  modern- 
ize its  facilities:  and  money  saved  from 
pollution  control  expendititres  must 
be  devoted  to  mcxlemization. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  adopted 
now,  the  delay  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  steel  industry 
and  the  concomitant  loss  of  many 
jobs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  passage  of  these  steel 
industry  compliance  extension  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walgren).  who  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  getting  these  amend- 
ments adopted  in  time  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  make  the  important  deci- 
sions they  must  make. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  3520.  the 
Steel  Industry  Compliance  Extension 
Act  of  1981.  Some  allege  that  this  leg- 
islation may  be  special  legislation  for 
the  steel  industry.  The  truth  is  that 
the  steel  industry  is  a  unique  industry 
and  special  considerations  must  apply 
if  we  are  to  act  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  steel  industry  has  unique  cap- 
ital-formation problems. 

The  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Ex- 
tension Act  (arries  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Steel  Tripartite  Adviso- 
ry Committee,  a  group  formed  by  the 
Carter  administration  over  2  years  ago 
and  composed  of  representatives  of 
Government,  labor,  management,  and 
environmental  groups.  The  Tripartite 
Committee  was  formed  to  make  rec- 
ommendations addressing  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  steel  industry. 
One  of  those  recommendations  was  to 
stretch  out  or  extend  the  1982  dead- 
lines for  compliance  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  1985,  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  on  certain  conditions.  This  bill 
would  allow  for  extensions  if  the  in- 
dustries receiving  the  extensions  meet 
certain  environmental  responsibilities. 

The  Tripartite  Committee  report 
concluded  that  $6.1  billion  per  year  is 
needed  to  modernize  the  steel  industry 
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between  IMO  and  1984.  The  commit- 
tee also  found  that  during  that  same 
period  capital  available  to  the  industry 
will  range  from  $4.1  to  $4.4  billion  per 
year.  Thla  results  in  a  shortfall  of  $1.7 
to  $2.0  billion  per  year.  To  make  up  a 
portion  of  this  shortfall  and  provide 
additional  fimds  for  modernization, 
the  Tripartite  Committee  recommend- 
ed a  3-year  stretchout  of  air  and  water 
deadlines. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  same  en- 
vironmental goals  will  be  met  as  under 
the  present  law  but  the  investment  re- 
quired will  be  able  to  be  coordinated 
with  new  production  facilities.  There- 
fore, there  is  no  loss  whatsoever  from 
an  environmental  viewpoint. 

The  steel  industry  is  also  unique  In 
being  the  "butt,"  in  a  sense,  of  several 
major  forces  in  our  society.  No  other 
Industry  has  been  under  the  continual 
Government  pressure  to  hold  down 
prices  that  began  with  the  "Jawbon- 
ing" of  John  Kennedy's  confrontation 
with  the  chairman  of  United  States 
Steel.  Roger  Blough,  in  1962.  With 
profit  margins  artificially  reduced,  the 
steel  industry  has  been  unable  to  re- 
cover and  build  the  capital  necessary 
to  reinvest  in  their  facilities  to  the 
degree  other  industries  have. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  unstat- 
ed Government  policy  to  look  the 
other  way  on  imports,  allowing  the  in- 
dustry to  suffer  from  unfair  foreign 
competition.  Ever  since  World  War  II. 
administrations  have  traded  our 
strength  in  the  steel  economy  to  Ehiro- 
pean  nations  because,  as  a  matter  of 
international  policy,  we  wanted  to 
build  up  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  As  a  result,  we  have  further 
handicapped  the  steel  industry  in  the 
normal  profitmaking  function  of  the 
private  sector. 

For  those  reasons  the  steel  industry 
is  unique  and  does  deserve  special  con- 
sideration in  the  application  of  the  en- 
vironmental laws. 

I  appreciate  the  chairman's  expedit- 
ing of  this  legislation.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
measure  of  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  respond  responsibly.  We  know  that 
when  we  write  environmental  legisla- 
tion, we  can  create  difficulties  for  the 
private  sector,  but  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  draw  fine  lines 
in  difficult  areas  in  order  that  all 
things  will  work  out  in  a  balance  that 
is  productive  and  constructive  for  the 
country  as  a  whole:  this  legislation 
certainly  does  that. 

WRT  IS  A  STSRCHODT  IfSSSKO? 

Mr.  Speaker,  underlying  this  bill  are 
a  basic  set  of  facts.  Iron-  and  steel- 
making  are  inherently  hot.  dirty,  and 
noisy  processes  that  generate  large 
amounts  of  air  pollution;  and  pollution 
controls  require  unusually  large  capi- 
tal expenditures.  Pull  cmnpliance  by 
1982  will  require  large  additional  ex- 
penditures at  a  time  when  the  indus- 
try must  msJLe  heavy  investments  in 
modernizing  its  plants  and  equipment. 


Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
facilitate  the  modernization  of  U.S. 
steel  plants  and  steel  operations  so 
that  American  steel  can  be  produced 
at  a  price  that  meets  world  competi- 
tion. 

E]qually  important,  modernization 
will  mean  preserving  and  creating 
steel  and  steel-related  Jobs.  The  steel 
industry  is  plagued  by  threats  of  slow- 
downs and  even  closedowns  in  some 
areas;  54,000  steelworkers  are  Jobless 
nationally:  my  own  area  of  western 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  15.000  steel  Jobs 
in  the  last  year.  The  industry  predicts 
that,  without  this  legislation,  there 
will  be  another  9.000  steel  Jobs  lost 
and  another  25,000  losses  in  steel-re- 
lated Jobs  such  as  construction  and 
automobile  manufacturing.  And  so  the 
issue  here  is  not  a  question  of  bailing 
out  an  industry;  it  is  keeping  people  on 
the  Job.  Giving  plants  the  incentive  to 
modernize  means  keeping  Jobs  in  com- 
munities like  my  own  in  Pittsburgh. 

My  biU,  H.R.  2219.  included  a  provi- 
sion requiring  companies  receiving  a 
stretchout  to  invest  funds  saved  by  the 
extension  in  the  local  community  or 
labor  market  in  which  the  funds  were 
generated.  I  believe  that  this  provision 
would  have  strengthened  the  stretch- 
out legislation  and  would  have  given 
workers  the  security  of  knowing  their 
Jobs  would  not  be  moved.  Though  the 
committee  did  not  add  this  provision 
to  the  bill.  I  am  pleased  that  the  in- 
dustry told  the  subcommittee  in  our 
hearings  that  there  are  no  plans  to 
make  major  location  changes  in  the 
near  future. 

THX  STXXL  INSDSTHY  IS  UHIQUK 

The  steel  industry's  unique  need  to 
modernize  facilities  and  make  produc- 
tive investments  has  been  cited  by  sev- 
eral organizations.  The  Steel  Tripar- 
tite Advisory  Committee  put  it  this 
way: 

No  other  Industry  Is  so  capital  intensive 
uid  so  In  need  of  capital  Intensive  modern- 
ization. Because  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  uncontrolled  steel  wastes  and  the  physi- 
cal magnitude  of  corrective  actions  needed, 
no  industry  has  made  or  continues  to  face 
capital  expenditures  of  such  a  macnitude 
and  representing  so  great  a  percentage  of  its 
capital  needs.  As  a  result,  the  industry's 
ability  to  Invest  In  environmental  controls 
and  other  forms  of  modernization  Is  closely 
related  to  its  capital  position.  The  industry 
anticipates  a  4  percent  annual  replacement 
rate  and  expenditures  of  $4.7  billion  a  year 
for  modernization  and  is  now  facing  one  of 
the  most  severe  capital  shortfalls  in  its  his- 
tory. For  all  of  these  reasons,  across-the- 
board  adherence  to  the  current  deadline  has 
the  potential  for  delaying  modernization 
plans. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee, 
industry  representatives  estimated 
that  if  there  is  no  stretchout  in  air- 
control  deadlines,  and  if  the  require- 
ments are  unchanged,  the  industry 
will  have  to  spend  an  additional  $3.6 
billion  for  air  and  water  quality  con- 
trol over  the  next  4  years.  This  $3.6 


billion  will  increase  air  controls  from 
96  to  97  percent. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment says  that  there  will  be  a  capital 
shortfall  of  at  least  $600  miUion  per 
year  through  1988.  OTA  concludes 
that  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  re- 
vitalize the  technological  base  of  the 
industry  is  through  expansion  of  ca- 
pacity at  existing  integrated  plants 
and  to  construct  more  electric  furnace 
facilities. 

The  E^viroiunental  Protection 
Agency  has  described  the  steel  indus- 
try's capital  situation  as  follows: 

According  to  the  consensus  report  of  the 
Steel  Tripartite  Committee,  the  steel  indus- 
try cannot  fund  for  the  1979  to  1983  period 
the  modernization  expenditures  necessary 
to  maintain  a  competitive  Industry.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Committee's  analysis,  the  steel  In- 
dustry will  need  approximately  $26.1  billion 
to  make  necessary  capital  expenditures,  pay 
dividends,  and  make  adjustments  to  Its 
working  capital.  The  industry's  sources  of 
funds,  including  both  internal  and  external 
sources,  and  an  estimate  of  surplus  funds 
available  from  nonsteel  activities.  Is  ap- 
proximately $19.5  billion.  The  resultant 
shortfall  range  is  approximately  $6.6  billion 
in  1978  dollars. 

We  have  compared  the  steel  industry's  fi- 
nancial condition  with  that  of  the  chemi- 
cals, electric  utility,  nonferrous  smelting, 
petroleum,  and  pulp  and  paper  industries. 
The  steel  industry's  situation  is  unique.  The 
steel  Industry  must  devote  a  greater  per- 
centage of  its  capital  to  pollution  control 
than  any  of  these  Industries  except  for  non- 
ferrous  smelting.  The  steel  Industry's  ability 
to  raise  capital  is  worse  than  the  other  In- 
dustries, as  reflected  by  their  bond  ratings 
and  debt  to  equity  ratios.  Its  ability  to  in- 
crease prices  to  cover  pollution  control  costs 
Is  worse  than  the  other  industries.  Only  the 
nonferrous  smelting  industry  can  say  it  has 
problems  of  a  similar  nature  and  their  diffi- 
culties have  already  been  addressed  through 
the  provision  for  nonferrous  smelter  orders 
in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Thus,  the  steel  industry  is  experienc- 
ing financial  hardships  that  are  severe 
and  not  found  in  other  industries.  The 
steel  industry  must  devote  more  of  its 
capital  to  pollution  control  than  any 
other  major  industry,  including  chemi- 
cals, paper,  petroleum,  coal,  nonfer- 
rous metals,  automobiles,  or  electric 
utilities.  The  industry  is  less  able  to 
raise  capital  than  others  and  less  able 
to  raise  prices  to  cover  pollution  con- 
trol costs  than  many  others. 

The  steel  industry  is  unique  in  sever- 
al other  ways.  Steel  is  critical  to  our 
Nation's  defense,  since  iron  and  steel 
are  major  components  of  military 
hardware.  Finally,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  treated  steel  as  a  pawn  in 
our  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 
We  have  had  trade  i>olicies  that  sacri- 
ficed our  domestic  steel  Industry  to 
the  economic  and  political  needs  of 
our  Western  allies. 

Since  World  War  II.  unconsciously 
or  not,  we  slipped  into  a  trade-off 
policy  where,  in  exchange  for  Western 
allied  support,  we  built  up  foreign 
steelmaking     operations     and     then 
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turned  a  blind  eye  when  our  foreign 
competitors  proceeded  to  dump  their 
steel  at  illegal  prices  in  our  domestic 
market.  Rather  than  let  our  allies 
suffer  unemployment  or  the  political 
Instability  caused  by  steel  riots  like 
those  in  France  in  the  1970's  our  Gov- 
ernment permitted  illegal  foreign  steel 
to  cripple  our  home  industry. 

In  sum.  the  steel  industir  is  basic  to 
our  economy  and  has  experienced 
problems  found  in  no  other  Industry. 
The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
says  that  foreign  steel  will  account  for 
40  percent  of  our  domestic  market  by 
1990  unless  we  change  directions  fast. 
The  impact  of  that  40  percent  foreign 
control  becomes  clear  when  we  re- 
member that  a  foreign  oil  cartel  now 
controls  over  40  percent  of  oiu-  oil 
market.  We  cannot  become  dependent 
on  foreign  steel. 

STRETCHOtTT  WIIX  NOT  DEGRADE  AIR 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  sacri- 
fice the  advances  we  have  made  in 
cleaning  up  our  air.  The  steel  industry 
has  made  significant  investments  in 
pollution  controls  and  has  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  controlling  pollu- 
tion since  1975.  when  the  industry  tes- 
tified before  our  subcommittee  that  no 
plants  were  in  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  This  bill  does  not  let 
the  industry  off  the  hook  environmen- 
tally; it  will  not  result  in  further  deg- 
radation of  the  air. 

The  bill  does  not  grant  blanket  ex- 
tensions: rather.  EPA  could,  through 
judicial  consent  decrees,  grant  exten- 
sions to  individual  plants  if  they  meet 
certain  conditions  stipulated  by  this 
bill.  An  extension  could  be  granted  if— 

It  will  not  result  in  air  quality  degra- 
dation: 

The  company  is  in  compliance  with 
existing  air  quality  consent  decrees. 
a.nd  will  consent  to  additional  decrees 
which  establish  schedules  for  air  qual- 
ity compliance  and  modernization; 

The  extension  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  company  to  modernize  its  facili- 
ties: and 

Funds  saved  from  pollution  control 
expenditures  are  devoted  to  such  mod- 
ernization. 

In  summary,  the  industry  would 
have  to  continue  to  make  advances  in 
controlling  and  curtailing  pollution.  In 
the  words  of  one  steel  industry  execu- 
tive, "The  thrust  of  the  steel  stretch- 
out proposal  is  modernization  of  the 
industry,  but  it  should  carry  with  it  an 
environmental  payoff." 

AN  UlfUSDAL  CORSEMSUS:  THE  CRALLEHCE  AHEAD 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  steel  stretchout  bill  represents  an 
unusual  consensus  among  all  affected 
parties.  The  bill  represents  an 
unprecedented,  bipartisan,  and  reason- 
able effort  to  insure  the  viability  of 
the  industry  and  industry  Jobs,  while 
preserving  our  achievements  in  clean- 
ing up  our  air.  I  hope  the  House  will 
concur  with  me  and  my  committee 
today. 


We  must  also  immediately  address 
two  other  major  problems  related  to 
this  bill.  First,  we  must  undertake  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  total 
Clean  Air  Act.  all  of  its  requirements 
and  all  of  the  industries  and  communi- 
ties affected  by  it.  I  am  pleased  that 
Mr.  Waxman.  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, on  which  I  serve,  has  begun 
hearings  on  reauthorization  of  the  act. 
I  understand  that  the  administration 
is  preparing  a  proposal,  and  I  hope 
their  recommendations  will  be  sent  to 
the  Congress  soon  so  that  our  work 
will  not  be  delayed. 

Second,  we  must  take  a  hard  look  at 
methods  to  revitalize  the  steel  indus- 
try and  other  industries,  from  tax  poli- 
cies to  trade  policies.  I  commend  Mi. 
DiNCELL,  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions, on  which  I  also  serve,  for  hear- 
ings he  has  begiw  on  the  problems  of 
capital  formation  in  the  steel  and 
other  industries.  E^fforts  like  these 
must  t>e  accelerated  to  get  true  eco- 
nomic recovery  miderway. 

The  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Elx- 
tension  Act  represents  a  carefully 
crafted  agreement  reached  by  indus- 
try, labor,  environmental  groups,  and 
EPA.  It  addresses  a  unique  problem  in 
a  very  reasonable  way.  I  wUl  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  this  important 
legislation  becomes  law  promptly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan ). 

Mr.  MAOIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3520.  the  Steel  Industry  Compli- 
ance Extension  Act. 

Our  steel  industry  faces  enormous 
obstacles  in  regaining  its  competitive 
edge  in  world  markets.  No  other  do- 
mestic industry  is  imdergoing  the 
unique  hardships  experienced  by  steel. 
No  other  industry  is  as  capital  inten- 
sive or  as  badly  in  need  of  capital-in- 
tensive modernization  as  steel. 

The  steel  industry's  economic  woes 
are  caused  in  part  by  deteriorating 
production  facilities.  While  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  profitable,  it  is  losing 
ground  to  other  major  steel  producing 
countries  such  as  Japan.  West  Ger- 
many. France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, which  have  invested  more  on 
new  plant  capacity  in  recent  years.  A 
productive,  cost  effective  steel  indus- 
try is  vital  to  the  reindustrialization  of 
America. 

As  the  producer  of  the  world's  most 
important  industrial  material,  the  U.S. 
steel  industry  is  vital  to  our  economic 
health  and  to  our  national  security. 
With  domestic  production  capacity 
shrinking  relative  to  U.S.  demand,  we 
now  import  a  large  share  of  our  do- 


mestic needs.  Not  only  does  this  fur- 
ther adversely  impact  our  internation- 
al trade  picture,  but  predicted  world- 
wide steel  shortages  in  the  mid-  to 
late-1980's  could  make  this  depend- 
ence critical. 

I  believe  the  plight  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry epitomizes  the  plight  of  our 
economy  in  general.  We  have  lost  our 
productivity  dividend  that  enabled 
this  country  to  have  strong  economic 
growth,  including  substantial  increases 
in  real  incomes,  with  a  relatively  low 
inflation.  If  we  want  to  continue 
having  the  ability  as  a  nation  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  our  people,  we  must 
have  a  productive  economy.  We  need 
the  investment  capital  to  make  this 
possible.  We  must  reverse  this  down- 
ward productivity  trend  and  recapture 
that  productivity  dividend. 

In  the  next  few  months,  individual 
steel  companies  must  commit  them- 
selves to  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  costly  air-cleaning  equipment  in 
order  to  meet  EPA  standards.  The 
steel  industry  must  spend  more  than 
any  other  industry  on  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  yet  it  is  less  able- 
compared  to  others— to  raise  prices  to 
cover  these  increased  costs.  Without  a 
stretchout  of  these  costs,  the  industry 
will  be  unable  to  raise  capital  suffi- 
cient to  finance  modernization  needed 
to  maintain  and  create  American  Jobs 
and  retain  and  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  our  domestic  steel  pro- 
ducers. We  must  act  promptly  to 
extend  the  Clean  Air  Act  deadlines  for 
the  steel  industry,  rather  than  wait 
for  the  inevitable  protracted  and  con- 
troversial consideration  of  the  entire 
act. 

A  number  of  points  about  this  legis- 
lation are  worth  highlighting.  First, 
the  bill  is  the  product  of  4  years  of 
studies  and  conferences  involving  Gov- 
ernment, the  steel  industry,  unions, 
and  environmentalists,  wtiich  conclud- 
ed that  the  industry  urgently  needed 
legislative  relief  from  the  costly  regu- 
latory requirements  imposed  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

Second,  the  steel  industry  has  met 
most  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  require- 
ments and  EPA  admowledges  that  the 
steel  industry's  reputation  as  a  serious 
polluter  is  no  longer  deserved.  More- 
over, the  bill  does  not  exempt  the  steel 
industry  from  Clean  Air  Act  require- 
ments, but  rather  allows  EPA  to  grant 
a  3-year  extension,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  of  the  deadlines  to  comply  with 
pollution  control  standards.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  would  generate  $1  bil- 
lion for  modernization  of  steel  facili- 
ties and  would  greatly  increase  steel 
and  steel-related  Jobs.  The  money 
saved  by  delaying  purchase  of  antipol- 
lution equipment  must  be  invested  in 
modernization  within  2  years.  Compa- 
nies could  not  put  off  pollution  con- 
trol expenditures  until  1985.  but  must 
space  them  out  over  the  5-year  period 
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under  compliance  schedules  mandated 
by  the  bUl. 

Finally.  EPA  may  not  grant  an  ex- 
tension if  doing  so  would  result  in  low- 
ered air  quality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  now  to 
pass  this  bill  to  increase  productivity 
and  create  American  Jobs. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 
who  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin),  were  the 
original  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  have 
both  worked  very  hard  for  its  passage. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  3520.  the  Steel  In- 
dustry Compliance  Extension  Act, 
would  allow  this  financially  troubled 
industry  to  defer  millions  of  dollars  in 
pollution  control  expenditures  for  3 
years,  until  1985.  provided  the  money 
saved  would  be  used  to  modernize 
aging  plants.  There  are  no  Federal 
costs  associated  with  this  bill. 

The  steel  stretchout  would  give  the 
steel  industry  an  opportunity  to  revi- 
talize itself— an  opportunity  that 
rarely  lends  itself  another  chance.  Let 
me  illustrate  from  another  point  of 
view. 

In  the  tradition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  let  us  apply  to  the  present 
the  ancient  parable  of  the  "talents"— a 
talent  being  the  coin  of  the  realm  used 
in  ancient  times.  There  once  was  a 
master  who  gave  an  equal  number  of 
talents  to  his  three  stewards,  each  of 
whom  could  take  whatever  opportuni- 
ty he  had  to  spend  or  to  invest  his 
money. 

The  first  steward  invested  wisely 
and  doubled  his  talents— that  is  the 
Japanese  steel  industry. 

The  second  steward  made  a  marginal 
profit,  but  still  did  well— that  is  the 
European  steel  industry. 

Then  there  was  the  third  steward 
who  had  buried  his  talents  and  got 
back  no  return.  That  is  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  should  learn  from  this  tale  and 
apply  its  wisdom  to  the  current  prob- 
lems. If  we  do  not  act  now  and  vote  to 
support  H.R.  3520,  our  steel  talents 
may  well  have  been  buried  forever. 

By  giving  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the 
authority  to  grant  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  a  Clean  Air  Act  extension  of 
deadlines,  we,  the  Government  and  in- 
dustry, can  work  cooperatively  in  pro- 
viding an  atmosphere  conducive 
toward  a  more  productive  and  efficient 
industry. 

Steel  is  not  just  of  modest  signifi- 
cance. It  has  always  been  and  contin- 
ues to  be  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  fail  to  provide  a  more  suitable 
climate,  we  will  have  sacrificed  the 
skeleton  of  our  Nation. 

Representatives  from  industry, 
labor,  and  environmental  groups  and 
the  administration  all  agree  that  this 


is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for 
Congress  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benjamin). 
one  of  those  individuals  who  diligently 
urged  upon  us  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  H.R. 
3520.  the  Steel  Industry  Compliance 
Extension  Act  of  1981.  This  legislation 
is  critical  to  the  economy  of  northwest 
Indiana  and  the  Nation  and  I  com- 
mend Chairmen  Dincell  and  Waxman 
for  its  production  and  development. 

The  steel  industry  experienced  tre- 
mendous difficulties  in  1977.  The 
Youngstown  plant  closing  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  its  deep-rooted 
problems.  Bethlehem  and  United 
States  Steel,  the  Nation's  leaders,  ra- 
tionalized older  fMilities.  The  obvious 
trend  demanded  action. 

In  short,  the  industry  was  retrench- 
ing because  of  losses  and  threats  of 
more  on  the  horizon.  Former  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Anthony  Solomon 
recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  Steel  Tripartite  Committee  with 
representatives  from  the  industry, 
labor,  and  Government. 

The  stretchout  proposal  of  H.R. 
3520  is  a  major  development  of  the 
Tripartite  Committee.  The  proposal 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  EPA,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  natural  re- 
sources defense  council,  and  several 
steel  companies. 

The  steel  industry's  capital  position 
matched  to  environmental  require- 
ments is  unique.  No  other  industry  is 
so  capital  intensive  or  in  need  of  capi- 
tal-intensive modernization.  A  study 
by  Arthur  D.  Little  &  Associates  fore- 
casted annual  capital  requirements  of 
$7  billion  for  the  industry. 

Unfortunately,  the  industry  is  only 
expected  to  generate  $3.5  billion  annu- 
ally for  such  purposes— consequently, 
a  significant  capital  shortfall.  At  the 
same  time,  pollution  abatement  costs 
for  the  industry  are  estimated  to  be 
$1.4  billion  by  1982,  or  $700  million  an- 
nually. These  estimates  are  shared  or 
supported  by  the  Council  on  Wage  and 
Price  Control,  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment. 

H.R.  3520  stretches  out  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion over  5  years,  for  a  savings  to  the 
industry  of  more  than  $400  million  a 
year. 

The  savings  are  to  be  used  for  mod- 
ernization. The  modernization  will  in- 
crease productivity.  Productivity  will 
assure  competitiveness.  Competitive- 
ness will  assure  jobs.  Jobs  will  mean 
taxes.  In  short,  we  are  talking  econom- 
ics, employment  and  survivability  of 
the  industry  with  due  consideration  of 
energy  and  environmental  concerns. 


Inland  Steel  Co.  in  northwest  Indi- 
ana would  have  saved  approximately 
$100  million  in  environmental  expend- 
itures over  the  past  3  years  if  it  had 
been  able  to  utilize  the  stretchout. 
This  capital  would  have  allowed  con- 
struction of  a  new  continuous  caster. 
The  caster  would  have  increased  pro- 
duction and  productivity  in  recent 
years. 

Essentially,  the  cost  savings  of  the 
missing  caster  over  the  past  3  years 
and  costs  related  to  the  operation  of 
substituted  environmental  equipment 
would' have  saved  Inland  Steel  $50  mil- 
lion in  current  year  dollars.  This  capi- 
tal would  have  invoked  further  mod- 
ernization or  been  used  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  steel  products  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers. 

Please  note  that  the  unaltered  air 
quality  standards  must  be  met  no  later 
than  December  31.  1985,  under  H.R. 
3520.  The  stretchout  may  only  be 
granted  in  the  areas  where  it  will  not 
significantly  reduce  air  quality  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  moderniza- 
tion of  the  industry. 

This  legislation  does  not  alter  any 
OSHA  regulations  which  protect  the 
workers  health  and  safety.  An  enforc- 
able  schedule  of  compliance  deadlines 
is  mandated  by  this  legislation.  Coke 
ovens,  along  with  all  other  facilities, 
must  attain  40  percent  of  total  compli- 
ance by  the  end  of  1982  and  100  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1985. 

This  legislation  will  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  coke  ovens,  which  will 
actually  assist  the  workers  and  im- 
prove the  community's  environment. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
act  in  an  expeditious  manner  on  this 
legislatipn.  The  steel  industry  must 
make  coihniitments  of  finances  on  a 
long-term  basis.  If  the  industry  is  to  be 
allowed  to  modernize  utilizing  capital 
gained  through  stretchout  legislation, 
passage  must  t)e  immediate— before 
commitments  are  made  for  the  1982 
deadlines. 

If  we  fail  to  act,  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  industry  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently solvent  to  meet  the  full  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  which  may.  of 
course,  benefit  the  environment  by  in- 
activity but  will  dramatically  and 
equally  impair  the  economy  and  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  steel  production 
for  our  Nation. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  H.R.  3520— the  first  leg  of  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  be  considered  by 
the  97th  Congress— and  hopefully  a 
bellringer  for  domestic  steelmaking  in 
the  1980's. 

D  1100 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
very    distinguished    gentleman    from 
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Ohio  (Mr.  Brown),  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  making  changes  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  we  must  protect  its  basic  goals  of 
clean  and  healthy  air.  However,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  Government 
regulations  pose  a  significant  problem 
for  capital-short  industries  which  find 
declining  capital  resources  being  di- 
rected by  Government  into  projects 
which  do  not  improve  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

As  ranking  House  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  I  have 
been  concerned  for  some  time  about 
the  declining  productivity  that  has  led 
to  reduced  competitiveness  in  the 
world's  marketplace  of  many  of  Ameri- 
ca's basic  industries.  Without  Invest- 
ment for  productivity  improvements, 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  Ameri- 
cans will  decline  and  we  will  be  jeopar- 
dizing the  welfare  of  our  people  that  is 
fundamental  to  our  security  and  sta- 
bility as  a  free  nation. 

One  of  the  major  Government  pro- 
grams which  diverts  limited  capital 
away  from  productivity  investments  is 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  requires  massive 
investment  In  pollution  control  tech- 
nology to  improve  air  quality  but  does 
not  improve  the  output  of  goods  or 
reduce  their  costs. 

The  Congress,  in  dealing  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  has  not  been  able  to  ac- 
curately predict  the  ease  of  difficulty 
with  which  industries  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  arbitrary  deadlines  imposed 
by  the  act. 

The  steel  industry  has  had  particu- 
lar difficulty  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Clean  Air  Act  while 
trying  to  remain  competitive  with  for- 
eign manufacturers.  The  steel  indus- 
try is  of  vit*l  importance  to  my  State 
of  Ohio  and  the  economic  vigor  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  However,  many 
of  America's  most  vital  industrial  seg- 
ments are  facing  similar  conflicts. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  H.R.  3520, 
the  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Act  of 
1981.  to  allow  the  steel  industry  up  to 
December  31.  1985.  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards. As  recommended  by  industry, 
the  EPA.  steelworkers.  and  environ- 
mentalists, the  bill  would  require  each 
company  to  sign  a  consent  decree  al- 
lowing the  modernization  of  facilities 
using  funds  that  would  have  been 
needed  to  comply  with  the  deadlines. 
At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  no  de- 
crease in  the  existing  air  quality  and 
States  would  not  be  required  to 
change  their  implementation  plans  for 
areas  where  steel  facilities  have  been 
granted  extensions. 

As  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee proceeds  with  its  consideration 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  I  will  work  to  see  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  stretchout 
amendments  to  delay  arbitrary  com- 
pliance deadlines  so  as  to  allow  steel 
and  other  affected  industries  to  make 


rational  national  interest  choices  t>e- 
tween  investment  of  limited  funds  in 
improvements  in  productivity  versus 
those  in  pollution  abatement. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  clean  air 
goals  are  important  but  that  economic 
revitalization  needs  are  of  equal  sig- 
nificance. With  conunonsense  ap- 
proaches that  take  into  account  the 
conflicting  goals  of  a  healthy  environ- 
ment, a  vigorous  economy  and  energy 
development,  we  can  have  a  better, 
safer  future  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ding- 
ell),  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3520— the  Steel  Indus- 
try Compliance  Extension  Act  of  1981. 
The  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
consideration  and  careful  scrutiny  by 
our  committee,  particularly  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

I  commend  Chairman  Waxman  for 
his  successful  efforts  in  moving  this 
needed  legislation  expeditiously 
through  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  also  commend  the  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Madigan.  for  his  cooperation 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Congressman  Walcren  of  our  com- 
mittee who  has  played  a  leading  role, 
along  with  Congressmen  Luken. 
MoTTL.  Ritter.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Marks,  and  Congresswoman  Mi- 
KULSKi,  in  crafting  the  legislation  so 
as  to  insure  that  it  fully  meets  the 
needs  of  this  industry  and.  most  im- 
portantly, its  workers,  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America. 

Special  appreciation  and  thanks  is 
deserving  of  the  House  Steel  Caucus, 
particularly  its  chairman,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
and  Congressmen  Benjamin  and 
O'Brien  of  Illinois.  They  worked  hard 
to  urge  quick  enactment  and  develop 
support  for  the  bill. 

The  bill  reflects  an  historic  agree- 
ment hammered  out  last  September 
between  representatives  of  the  steel 
companies,  the  steelworkers  union,  led 
by  its  very  able  president.  Mr. 
McBride,  the  environmental  groups, 
and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  remarkable  character  of  the 
agreement  is  proven  by  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  President  Carter  and 
Reagan  during  the  recent  election 
campaign.  More  recently.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  endorsed  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  a  3-year 
stretchout  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  dead- 
lines for  steel,  but  the  industry  would 
still  have  to  meet  existing  require- 
ments. 


It  is  not  a  bill  that  will  sacrifice 
cleaner  air  for  our  citizens.  It  is  envi- 
ronmentally safe  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  economic  stability  in  the  steel 
industry  and  to  protect  steelworkers' 
jobs.  We  have  54.000  steelworkers  un- 
employed now.  The  steel  industry  does 
not  have  sufficient  capital  to  reinvest, 
modernize  its  facilities  and  meet  the 
current  deadlines  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  in  court  orders. 

Current  timetables  for  steel  to 
comply  with  the  act  and  court  orders 
are  very  short.  This  dictates  prompt 
action  by  Congress  to  legislate  the 
change  in  law  since  there  is  no  other 
authority  for  the  administration  to 
provide  regulatory  relief  on  the  sched- 
ule affecting  steel. 

If  this  legislation,  which  fortunately 
has  widespread  support,  does  not  pass, 
the  penalties  that  would  be  applied 
against  the  steel  companies  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  would  be  horrendous, 
unaffordable.  and  gain  no  benefit  for 
cleaner  air.  The  penalties  would  result 
in  further  downturns  and  lost  produc- 
tivity in  the  steel  industry.  There 
would  be  even  greater  losses  in  steel- 
worker  jobs.  The  bill  will  prevent  this. 

The  bill  contains  the  substance  of 
the  historic  agreement  drafted  by  the 
parties.  It  does  not  deviate  from  it.  al- 
though it  includes  two  technical 
changes  concerning  notice  and  judicial 
review.  The  agreement  requires  that 
each  company  apply  for  the  extension 
for  its  facilities,  that  EPA  make  cer- 
tain findings  indicating  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  have  been  or 
will  be  met.  and  that  the  money  saved 
will  be  used  for  capital  investment  in 
existing  steel  and  iron  producing  facil- 
ities. The  agreement  assumes  that  all 
the  parties  will  act  promptly  and  in 
good  faith.  I  intend  that  all  parties 
live  up  to  their  commitments  fully. 

I  intend  also  that  EPA  shall  act  ex- 
peditiously on  all  applications  and 
grant  the  needed  extensions  unless  it 
is  clear  that  EPA  cannot  make  the  re- 
quired findings. 

In  regard  to  the  technical  amend- 
ments. I  want  to  observe  that  the  addi- 
tional notice  requirements  were  adopt- 
ed at  the  urging  of  Mr.  Walgren  of 
Pennsylvania  who  was  particularly 
concerned  that  local  and  State  inter- 
ests received  notice,  as  well  as  the 
workers.  The  second  amendment  re- 
garding judicial  review  is  clarifying 
and  designed  to  avoid  fonun  shopping. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
parties  themselves,  including  Ms.  Du- 
browski.  of  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Counsel  and  Mr.  Sheehan  of  the 
steelworkers,  who  worked  hard  to  keep 

the  agreement  intact  in  the  House. 
They  joined  in  this  effort  with  the 
several  representatives  of  the  steel 
companies    in    the   same    cooperative 

way  as  they  worked  together  to  reach 

this  historic  agreement  last  year. 
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Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  u  he  may  consume  to  the 
Kentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats). 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3520. 
the  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Exten- 
sion Act  of  IMl.  The  steel  industry  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  society. 
Through  it  we  are  able  to  enjoy  and 
take  part  in  a  variety  of  activities  that 
our  ancestors  could  only  have  dreamed 
or  inukgined.  Yet  this  industry  today  is 
threatened  by  a  possible  loss  of  its 
competitive  position  in  the  world 
market  The  American  steel  industry 
is  clearly  at  a  crossroads.  If  we  are  to 
remain  an  economic  world  leader,  and 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  it  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  healthy  and  competitive  steel 
industry. 

H.R.  3520  is  necessary  because  it 
would  provide  the  capital  necessary  to 
make  the  steel  industry  competitive.  It 
would  double  the  amount  of  capital 
available  for  needed  capital  improve- 
ments. 

H.R.  3520  would  also  insure  that 
modernization  projects  are  carried  out 
without  jeopardizing  public  health 
and  the  environment  by  preventing 
any  increase  in  emissions  and  by  main- 
taining existing  pollution  controls. 

A  healthy  steel  industry  is  vital  to 
both  the  economic  health  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana. 
The  increase  in  productivity  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  that  will 
result  from  enactment  of  H.R.  3520 
will  be  an  important  step  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  this  country. 

In  order  for  the  steel  industry  to 
regain  its  strength,  steelmaking  facili- 
ties require  updated  equipment.  The 
Steel  Industry  Compliance  Extension 
Act  of  1981  will  provide  the  capital 
necessary  to  obtain  these  improve- 
ments while  still  maintaining  our  com- 
mitment to  health  and  environmental 
concerns.  I  believe  this  bill  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  between  necessary 
environmental  consideration  and  the 
critical  need  for  capital  and  as  such 
deserves  the  full  support  of  this  body. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schituer).  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

We  do  have  a  problem  of  productiv- 
ity in  our  country  today,  and  it  is 
urgent  that  we  make  whatever 
changes  in  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment and  the  tax  environment  and  the 
tariff  environment  and  the  patent  en- 
vironment that  will  help  our  indus- 
tries sell  our  goods  and  services 
around  the  world.  Most  of  them  are 
not  able  to  do  so.  conspicuously  among 
them  the  steel  industry. 

But  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  foot- 
note that  elaborates  the  consensus  we 
have  achieved  today,  for  the  benefit  of 


history  and  people  who  follow  us.  I 
think  it  deserves  to  be  said,  in  all  fair- 
ness,   that   the   steel    industry    today 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  being 
unable  to  compete  with  Swedish  Steel 
and  German  Steel  and  Japanese  Steel; 
even    f.o.b.    Pittsburgh,    they    cannot 
produce  steel  in  Pittsburgh  and  put  it 
on  a  railroad  car  on  a  siding  in  Pitts- 
burgh, next  to  a  car  of  Japanese  steel 
or  German  steel  or  Swedish  steel,  and 
compete.  That  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
environment  requirements  that  neces- 
sitate  significant   capital    Investment. 
We  are  trying  to  mitigate  that  today, 
and  I  think  we  are  doing  that  rightly. 
The  basic  condition  of  the  steel  indus- 
try results  from  a  generation  of  disin- 
vestment   in    their   plant   and   equip- 
ment, a  generation  in  which  most  of 
the  steel  companies  most  of  the  time 
ate  into  capital  and  sat  by,  watching 
their  plant  and  equipment  become  ob- 
solete and  inefficient  and  costly,  while 
their  competitors   aroimd   the   world 
made    enormous    investments    in    re- 
search and  development  and  in  plant 
and  equipment  and,  finally,  now  after 
decades   of   this,    really    since    World 
War  II,  we  find  our  steel  industry  in  a 
very  real  sense  with  long  outdated  and 
inefficient   equipment   that   does   not 
enable  them  to  compete. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  OBiSSTAR). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  3520.  the  Steel  Industry  Com- 
pliance Extension  Act  of  1981.  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor,  along  with  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien),  of  H.R. 
1817,  and  I  continue  my  support  for 
this  clean  bill  which  was  just  recently 
reported  out  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee. 

The  legislation  has  a  unique  biparti- 
san consensus,  something  that  is  un- 
usual in  the  area  of  environmental  leg- 
islation. I  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxmaw),  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ding- 
ell),  and  of  course  the  entire  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus,  which  has  worked 
very  vigorously  on  this  legislation. 

The  Steel  Tripartite  Committee,  es- 
tablished under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  comprised  of  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Government,  steel 
industry  management,  and  labor  rep- 
resented by  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  recommended  the  extension 
last  September.  The  recommendation 
then  received  the  strong  backing  of 
President  Carter,  the  EInvironmental 
Protection  Agency,  and.  then-candi- 
date Ronald  Reagan.  President 
Reagan  has  indicated  his  continued 
support. 

The  steel  industry  has  been  experi- 
encing   a    severe    capital    investment 
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shortage.  That  sho^fall  amounts  to 
some  $2  to  $3  billion  required  for  ade- 
quate plant  modernization  and  to  put 
the  industry  on  equal  footing  with  for- 
eign competitors.  Timing  is  a  critical 
factor.  Within  the  next  several 
months,  many  firms  will  have  to  make 
important  long-term  investment  deci- 
sions which  impact  on  future  steel 
productivity.  For  many  companies  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
wait  until  the  complete  Clean  Air  Act 
reauthorization  later  this  year. 

Since  1970.  steel  firms  have  spent 
over  $4.3  billion  on  air  pollution  con- 
trols, devoting  a  greater  percentage  of 
its  capital  than  any  other  industry. 
Steel  officials  estimate  that  another 
$1.2  billion  would  be  needed  to  meet 
current  pollution  standards.  H.R.  3520 
would  stretch  out  these  environmental 
costs  from  1  to  4  years  releasing  an 
extra  $400  million  for  capital  invest- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  let  steel  companies 
negotiate  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for 
extension  to  1985  the  Air  Act  compli- 
ance requirements.  The  law  now  re- 
quires compliance  by  1982.  In  ex- 
change for  the  time  extension,  firms 
would  spend  the  money  they  will  save 
by  deferring  pollution  control  devices, 
on  updating  production  facilities.  The 
burden  falls  upon  the  company  to 
offer  proof  that  the  extension  will  not 
result  in  degradation  of  air  quality. 

H.R.  3520  has  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  against  any  environmental 
damage,  but  provides  enough  modera- 
tion to  infuse  new  life  into  the  indus- 
try. The  steel  industry  is  a  very  special 
case  with  a  unique  problem.  No  other 
industry  is  as  capital  dependent  and  as 
vital  to  our  national  economy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3520. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill).  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  object  to  this  bill  which  grants 
special  privileges  to  one  industry  and 
denies  those  same  privileges  to  all 
other  industries  in  this  country. 

Now,  the  arguments  are  made  that 
this  industry  had  special  problems, 
and  I  do  not  deny  that.  The  argument- 
is  made  that  this  industry  is  having 
difficulty  meeting  various  deadlines 
that  are  mandated  under  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  and  that  they  need  more  time 
in  order  to  meet  those  deadlines.  The 
argument  is  also  made  that  this  indus- 
try had  need  for  enormous  amounts  of 
capital  in  the  next  few  years  and  that 
the  regulatory  burdens  and  the  capital 
needs  that  are  required  by  the  Clean 
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Air  Act  are  such  that  they  need  this 
relief  granted  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  same  argu- 
ments can  be  made  with  respect  to  all 
other  industries  that  are  regiilated  by 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  this  country.  I 
can  ask  the  question:  What  is  the  Con- 
gress doing  to  write  legislation  to  give 
that  kind  of  relief  to  other  industries 
which  have  the  same  kinds  of  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  by  the  steel  indus- 
try? 

a  1115 
The  problem  is  that  the  regulatory 
relief  is  being  granted  to  one  industry 
today  and  not  any  others  that  are  bur- 
dened by  the  same  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  deny  those  t)enefits  to  those  in- 
dustries that  would  increase  their  abil- 
ity to  compete  in  the  world  market- 
place, to  increase  employment  in  those 
other  industries,  to  increase  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Yet.  HJl.  3520  would  deny  all  of 
those  benefits  to  all  but  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  and  see  if  he  would  give  us 
some  assurances  of  the  expeditious 
consideration  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act  so  that  we  could  see 
if  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
consider  the  same  type  of  amendments 
to  that  as  we  are  giving  here  today  in 
H.R.  3520. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  holding 
hearings  in  our  subcommittee  on  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  looking  at  proposals  for 
revision  of  the  act.  We  have  scheduled 
before  us  this  year  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

It  is  my  intention  that  we  will  keep 
to  that  time  schedule.  What  is  now 
holding  up  our  deliberations  is  the  ad- 
ministration which  has  told  us  that 
they  will  not  have  their  recommenda- 
tions until  June  30.  Thereafter,  we  will 
look  at  the  recommendations  they 
send  to  us  and  all  the  other  recom- 
mendations we  have  been  receiving 
with  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  hopefully  move  into  a  delib- 
eration to  mark  up  reauthorization  for 
changes  in  the  act. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  3471 
along  with  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  would  address  the  prob- 
lems that  are  faced  by  not  only  indus- 
tries, but  by  States,  municipalities,  as 
well  as  industries,  as  they  struggle  to 
comply  with  the  very  onerous  and  bur- 
densome requirements  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

I  would  urge  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  proceed  expeditiously 


with  the  consideration  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  really  anticipate  the  ad- 
ministration coming  up  with  anything 
very  different  than  that  bill.  If  they 
do.  I  will  be  surprised. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

BCr.  DINGEHjL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  commend 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 
The  gentleman,  I  think,  has  provided 
a  very  important  focus  by  moving  the 
concern  over  clean  air  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Clean  Air  Act  forward.  In 
that  he  has  provided  enormously  valu- 
able service.  I  have  spoken  on  a 
numt>er  of  occasions  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxjian).  who  so 
ably  deals  with  this  matter  and  both 
he  and  I  are  determined  that  we  will 
move  as  expeditiously  as  we  possibly 
can  toward  enactment  of  the  clean  air 
legislation. 

However,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
earlier  last  week  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  submit  the 
administration's  recommendations  on 
this  matter  prior  to  June  30.  pointing 
out  that  if  the  Congress  is  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations as  late  as  June  30.  it  is  not 
Inconceivable  that  the  schedule  of  the 
Congress  during  the  closing  days  will 
jeopardize  enactment  of  legislation  In 
the  clean  air  area  and  cause  Immense 
hardship  to  Industries  and  affected 
citizens  with  regard  to  clean  air.  My 
letter  of  May  21,  1981.  follows: 

COlOnTTEE  ON  ENCHCY  AMD  COIOIERCE. 

Washington,  D.C..  May  21.  1381. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
The  President, 
The  While  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Prbsident  A  few  days  ago  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  EnvlronmenUl 
Protection  Agency.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Barber. 
Jr.,  informed  the  Committee  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  set  June  30.  1981  as  the 
target  date  for  submission  to  Congress  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  I.  II. 
and  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

WtaUe  I  appreciate  the  need  for  the  new 
EPA  Administrator  and  other  top  officials 
In  the  Administration  to  have  time  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  Act,  implement- 
ing regulations,  and  the  program  in  general, 
delaying  the  submission  of  the  Administra- 
tion's legislative  recommendations  until 
June  30  gives  me  great  concern.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush's  March  4  letter  to  Congressman 
Clarence  J.  Brown  concerning  the  steel  tri- 
partite legislation  states  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  at  that  time  "in  the  process  of 
preparing  legislation."  My  Impression  was 
that  it  would  be  ready  in  a  manner  of  weeks, 
not  months. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  will  be  the 
middle  of  the  Independence  Day  recess  on 
June  30  and  will  not  return  until  July  7. 
Thus,  hearings  on  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals could  not  begin  until  after  July  7. 


They  will  certainly  require  several  days. 
This  delay  will  put  off  Subcommittee 
markup  until  mid-July  or  later  and  would 
probably  ensure  that  full  Committee 
markup  would  not  occur  until  after  Labor 
Day. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  at  the  urging 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  a  hearing 
schedule  has  been  initiated  which  I  support 
that  in  general  contemplates  completion  of 
hearings  in  June.  Such  hearings  have  al- 
ready begun.  Adhering  to  this  schedule 
would  permit  markup  to  begin  early  in  the 
summer  and  make  it  possible  to  move  the 
needed  legislation  through  the  House  this 
year. 

At  the  Joint  House-Senate  hearing  in 
March  on  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality's  report.  Senator  Stafford,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  expressed  the 
desire  to  adhere  to  a  similar  schedule. 

The  Administration's  announcement  Jeop- 
ardizes that  House-Senate  schedule  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  act  "expeditiously"  on 
its  proposals  as  urged  on  March  4  by  the 
Vice  President. 

CHearly.  such  a  delay  is  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  affected  industries,  their  work- 
ers, or  the  public  in  general.  Indeed,  it  may 
prove  very  detrimental  to  the  envirorunent 
and  the  economy.  Both  stationary  and 
mobile  source  industries  have  serious  time 
constraints  placed  on  them  which  affect 
manufacturing  and  construction  planning 
and  costs  and.  of  course.  Jobs. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Administration 
revise  its  schedule  and  transmit  its  propos- 
als to  Congress  early  in  June.  Such  an  accel- 
eration should  not  be  difficult,  particularly 
now  that  the  new  EPA  Administrator  has 
been  confirmed. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  reports  that 
the  Administrations  legislative  proposals 
regarding  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  policies 
on  which  those  proposals  are  based  are 
being  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  his  Council  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  and  not  the  E3*A  Adminis- 
trator, who  lacks  cabinet  status.  She  is  not 
even  a  member  of  equal  status  on  that 
Council.  Recent  Adminstration  memoranda 
indicate  that  even  at  the  working  level  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Cabinet  Council's  Executive  Secretary.  Mr. 
Danny  J.  Boggs.  apparently  are  having  a 
greater  input  into  the  development  of  these 
legislative  proposals  than  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

Clearly,  the  President  is  free  to  seek 
advice  from  his  Cabinet  and  other  Adminis- 
tration officials.  However.  responsibQity  for 
the  administration  of  the  EPA  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  vested  in  the  head  of  EPA 
not  Secretary  Watt  and  his  Cabinet  Council. 
It  is  my  hope  that  with  Administrator  Gor 
such  confirmed,  our  Committee  can  look  to 
her  as  the  principal  architect  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  and  not  be  required  to 
question  Secretary  Watt  and  the  full  Cabi- 
net Council  as  well  when  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  finally  available. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  to  me 
by  June  1.  1981  assurances  that  the  sched- 
ule will  be  significantly  accelerated  and  thai 
the  EPA  Administrator,  not  Secretary  Watt, 
will  have  the  lead  role  in  developing  Admin- 
istration proposals. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  D.  Dinceuu 

Chairman. 
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I  do  urge  the  gentlenum  to  persist  in 
his  efforts  with  the  administration  to 
move  this  cause  forward  because  we 
have  to  consider  this  matter  this  year. 
There  are  billions  of  dollars  at  stake 
and  enormous  investments  which  must 
be  made  and  gxeat  penalties  in  produc- 
tivity which  flow  from  the  delays  on 
vetttoig  clean  air.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  it  would  ill  serve  the 
Congress  to  initiate  a  course  of  action 
with  regard  to  clean  air  and  then  find 
at  a  subsequent  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  take  a  different  position 
on  this  matter. 

The  very  reason  that  we  are  working 
today  on  H.R.  3520  is  that  the  admin- 
istration has  delayed  considering  pro- 
posals for  Clean  Air  Act  changes. 
When  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality  reported  to  the  joint  House- 
Senate  committee  in  early  March.  I 
noted  that  clean  air  legislation  would 
be  delayed  until  a  new  EPA  adminis- 
trator was  confirmed  and  the  Reagan 
proposals  were  submitted.  Two  days 
later,  on  March  4.  Vice  President  Bush 
said  that  the  administration  was  pre- 
paring legislative  proposals.  Nearly  3 
months  have  passed,  the  administrator 
was  only  recently  named  and  con- 
firmed. No  legislative  proposals  are 
ready.  Recent  rumors  are  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  meet  the  June  30 
deadline. 

I  do  not  like  the  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. Other  industries.  like  autos 
and  utilities,  need  legislative  certainty 
and  predictability.  Our  polluted  cities 
and  the  public  want  certainty  and  as- 
surance of  clean  air.  No  one  likes  to 
wait  the  imcertainties  of  legislative 
change.  The  health  of  people  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  in  the  balance, 
while  the  administration  tries  to  devel- 
op a  legislative  position  relative  to  a 
law  that  they  so  roundly  criticized 
during  recent  election  campaigns. 

The  delay  lies  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
administration.  So  long  as  it  contin- 
ues, industry  and  the  public  will 
suffer. 

Even  if  the  administration  submits 
legislation  early  in  June,  the  chance  of 
moving  legislation  through  the  com- 
mittee and  the  House  this  year  is 
chancy.  Waiting  until  June  30  or  later 
severely  diminishes  the  chances  for 
this  session. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  addressing  the 
issue  and.  indirectly  at  least,  gently 
prodding  the  administration  to  act 
quickly  to  endorse  his  bill  or  some 
other  bill  in  a  few  days,  not  weeks  or 
months. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
disappointed  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  not  willing  to  yield 
on  his  point. 


Mr.  MAOIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  allow  me  to  reclaim 
the  time.  I  rise  only  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  amount  of  the  time 
remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pajhtta).  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Maoigan  )  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  raise  absolutely  no  objection  to 
a  colloquy  continuing  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  conclude,  with  the 
understanding  that  as  the  minority 
member  handling  the  bill  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
finished  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  comment  at  this 
time  on  the  remarks  just  addressed  to 
the  House  by  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

The  gentleman  has  introduced  a  bill 
over  which  we  have  had  some  discus- 
sion in  our  hearings  in  our  subcommit- 
tee. As  far  as  I  know,  the  gentleman's 
bill  has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. If  it  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  administration,  then  we  can 
consider  that  bill  as  their  recommen- 
dation and  make  decisions  with  that  in 
mind. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act  this  year  have  some- 
what been  addressed  by  this  bill  intro- 
duced by  a  number  of  members  of  our 
subcommittee  in  their  attempt  to  lift 
the  burdens  that  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  placed  on  a  number  of  industries 
in  this  country. 

But  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  additional 
purposes,  and  the  revisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  will  involve  other  con- 
siderations than  simply  lifting  the 
burdens  on  industry.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  is  an  act  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  American  people.  I  would  not  want 
us  to  forget  that  and  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  if  we  lift  some  burdens  on  some 
industries  then  we  may  well  be  sen- 
tencing the  people  in  the  urban  areas 
of  this  country  to  breathing  air  that  is 
unhealthy  for  them  to  breathe. 

We  will  want  to  look  at  all  these 
issues  and  weigh  the  different  bal- 
ances that  we  will  have  to  consider.  I 
hope  when  we  do  that  we  will  then 
come  up  with  a  Clean  Air  Act  reau- 
thorization that  takes  care  of  real 
world  problems  but  still  kee(>s  the 
commitment  that  this  Congress  has 
made  to  having  clean  air  for  people  ev- 
erywhere in  this  country  to  breathe. 
•  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoYHE)  for  any  comments  he 
wishes  to  make  on  this  legislation. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  my  fellow 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  which  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  steel  industry  and  economy 
of  Pittsburgh  and  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. H.R.  3520  amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  so  as  to  provide  compliance  date 
extensions  for  steelmaking  facilities. 

The  American  steel  industry  is  beset 
by  serious  financial  difficulties.  U.S. 
plants  are  in  need  of  modernization, 
face  unfair  foreign  competition,  do  not 
have  adequate  capital,  and  experience 
all  of  this  when  the  economy  is  so  un- 
certain. The  industry,  however,  has 
the  potential  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems and  emerge  healthy,  strong,  and 
vigorous.  Given  this  set  of  circum- 
stances, members  of  labor,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, envirormientalists,  and  the  ad- 
ministration came  together  to  form 
the  Steel  Tripartite  Committee.  Their 
goal  was  to  find  ways  to  redirect  Gov- 
ernment policy  so  as  to  maximize  the 
modernization  potential  of  the  steel 
industry. 

This  legislation  that  is  before  us 
today  is  the  result  of  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  the  Steel  Tripartite 
Committee.  These  divergent  groups 
were  able  to  meet  and  find  workable 
solutions  which  were  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  involved,  a  feat  that  I  com- 
mend. 

H.R.  3520  provides  for  an  extension 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  with  a  commit- 
ment by  the  steel  industry  to  modern- 
ize. As  each  company  begins  to  mod- 
ernize its  facilities,  the  overall  produc- 
tivity rate  will  rise.  Each  company, 
therefore,  will  be  able  to  sustain  less 
productive  facilities  until  such  time  as 
they,  too,  are  replaced.  Companywide 
modernization  programs  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  company  financial  stretch- 
out of  abatement  obligations.  Air  qual- 
ity standards  will  not  he  affected  by 
the  stretchout. 

The  14th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  I  represent  in  Congress,  is  one 
of  the  largest  steel-producing  centers 
in  our  country.  This  legislation  is  cru- 
cial for  the  revitalization  and  stimula- 
tion of  the  steel  industry  in  our  coun- 
try and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R. 3520. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  applaud  the  efforts 
of  environmentalists,  union  members, 
and  industry  in  addressing  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  steel  industry.  Un- 
fortunately. H.R.  3520  provides  regula- 
tory relief  for  only  one  industry.  It 
does  not  provide  relief  to  other  indus- 
tries or  municipalities  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  problems  that  plague  the  steel 
industry  are  not  restricted  to  that  in- 
dustry. In  every  industrial  sector,  in 
every  State  and  municipality,  the  irra- 
tional regulatory  programs  and  rigid- 
ity in  the  present  Clean  Air  Act  have 
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imr>osed  unnecessary  economic  bur- 
dens. I  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
expeditiously  address  the  systemic 
problems  with  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The 
existing  Clean  Air  Act  needs  to  be 
amended  to  provide  rational  stand- 
ards, based  on  the  best  science:  and 
certainty  in  the  permitting  process; 
and  to  provide  States  increasing  re- 
sponsibility in  air  quality  manage- 
ment. 

On  May  6.  1981.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Clarence  Brown,  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  3471,  a  bill  designed 
to  correct  many  of  the  problems  that 
environmental  agencies  and  industry 
have  experienced  in  their  decade-long 
endeavor  to  comply  with  congressional 
intent  as  embodied  in  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  Our  bUl  attempts  to  rectify  many 
of  the  problems  that  have  resulted 
from  court  interpretations  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
balance  legitimate  concern  for  air 
quality  with  the  multitude  of  compet- 
ing factors  that  comprise  our  diverse 
society.  I  am  sorry  that  Congress  is 
not  assessing  the  merits  of  H.R.  3471 
today. 

Our  desire  to  help  the  steel  industry 
is  only  exceeded  by  our  desire  to 
create  a  healthy  business  environment 
and  healthy  environment  for  all  of  our 
country.  While  we  can  argue  over  the 
degree  of  help  needed,  many  American 
businesses  need  relief  from  stifling 
Government  regulations.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  steel  industry  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  are  only  part  of  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  addressed  by 
an  intelligent  review  of  the  1971  act 
which  would  take  into  account  the  ac- 
cumulation of  scientific  evidence  that 
has  developed  over  the  past  10  years. 

There  is  an  apparent  inequity  in- 
volved in  giving  relief  to  only  one  in- 
dustry. I  would  not  do  that  except  for 
the  commitment  from  our  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Waxman,  that  we 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
in  our  subcommittee.  That  commit- 
ment serves  to  satisfy  all  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  review  this 
act  with  regard  to  taking  into  account 
everything  we  have  learned  since  1971. 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  areas  of  greatest  progress  in  the 
last  two  decades  has  been  the  environ- 
ment. It  was  with  great  enthusiasm  20 
years  ago  that  America  set  an  ambi- 
tious program  to  clean  its  air  and 
water,  and  preserve  its  land. 

The  early  gains  came  easily.  The  en- 
vironment had  been  neglected  for  so 
long  that  results  were  immediate.  But 
in  a  few  years  the  results  started  to 
come  more  slowly  and  the  problems 
became  more  difficult.  On  top  of  that, 
the  economy  started  to  slide  back- 
ward. Suddenly  there  were  major  con- 
flicts between  the  environment  and 
progress  on  industrial  growth,  eco- 
nomic goals,  and  energy  development. 
We  entered  into  a  period  when  every 


environmental  issue  seemed  controver- 
sial; when  progress  came  to  an  almost 
total  halt. 

This  week  in  Congress,  the  House 
and  Senate  begin  debate  on  a  bill  that 
may  prove  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  en- 
vironmental battle.  The  bill  itself  is 
simple.  It  states  that  in  enforcing 
clean  air  laws,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  provide  steel  companies 
with  up  to  3  additional  years  to  meet 
clean  air  standards.  In  no  case  would 
the  standards  be  weakened.  The  com- 
pany would  simply  have  longer  to 
reach  It.  Also,  the  Government  would 
consider  cases  on  a  1-by-l  basis.  No 
steel  company  would  automatically 
qualify  for  the  extension,  but  would 
have  to  prove  its  need  for  an  exten- 
sion. 

What  is  significant  about  this  bill  is 
the  support  for  it.  It  has  the  support 
of  steel  companies.  But  it  also  has  the 
support  of  environmentalists.  Instead 
of  the  atmosphere  of  recent  years 
where  environmentalists  and  industri- 
alists hurled  charges  at  one  another, 
both  sides  sat  down  together,  negotiat- 
ed, and  developed  a  solution  that  satis- 
fied everyone. 

The  result  of  that  negotiation  and 
compromise  is  significant  benefit  for 
the  public.  Some  ailing  steel  compa- 
nies will  have  more  time  to  meet  envi- 
ronmental goals.  Some  communities 
will  be  able  to  keep  steel  plants  open 
because  companies  can  put  money  into 
modernization  instead  of  putting  it  all 
into  environmental  apparatus.  And 
the  public  gains  because  clean  air 
standards  will  be  met.  In  none  of  these 
cases  will  the  air  quality  be  allowed  to 
decline  during  the  3  years,  and  in  all 
c»ses  the  clean  air  targets  must  still  be 
met. 

This  confirms  for  me  the  point  I 
have  made  for  several  years:  Energy 
development,  economic  growth,  and 
environmental  improvements  do  not 
need  to  be  in  conflict.  We  can  make 
progress  in  all  three.  The  debate  of 
recent  years  has  been  marked  by  ex- 
tremists on  l)oth  sides.  Too  many  envi- 
ronmentalists have  not  wanted  to  give 
a  single  inch  to  development.  That  is 
unrealistic  given  the  economic  and 
energy  condition  of  our  Nation.  Simi- 
larly, too  many  developers  and  busi- 
nessmen have  ignored  the  law  and 
simply  wanted  to  wipe  out  the  Clean 
Air  Act  or  clean  water  goals.  We  can 
not  afford  to  go  back  to  the  days  prior 
to  those  laws,  and  no  one  should  want 
to. 

As  this  agreement  on  the  steel 
plants  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  shows, 
we  can  reach  agreements  that  allow 
policies  in  all  areas  to  go  forward.  This 
will  be  important  because  Congress 
faces  a  number  of  environmental 
issues  over  the  coming  year.  The 
entire  clean  air  law  will  be  reviewed. 
The  air  pollution  requirements  on 
automobiles  will  be  studied.  The  laws 
affecting  energy  development  will  be 


debated.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  some  changes  are  needed.  We 
must  insiu-e  that  jobs  are  protected, 
that  plants  remain  open,  and  that 
energy  is  produced.  But  it  is  clear  that 
these  goals  can  t>e  met  while  still  im- 
proving the  environmental  situation. 

And  that  is  the  type  of  debate  we 
need  during  the  coming  years.  We 
have  had  enough  conflict  and  contro- 
versy on  the  environmental  rules  and 
regulations.  It  is  time  for  some  com- 
monsense  and  some  reasonable  com- 
promise. Only  in  that  way  can  we 
insure  progress  in  all  the  areas,  and 
insure  that  the  public's  wishes  are 
translated  into  Government  policy. 

I  congratulate  the  environmentalists 
and  the  steel  industry  for  working  out 
the  agreement  we  are  now  debating  in 
Congress.  I  believe  it  is  a  model  for 
what  we  can  accomplish  by  acting 
with  reason  and  a  concern  for  the 
entire  Nation.  I  hope  it  is  a  model  for 
the  debate  to  come  later  this  year.  We 
need  not  fight  over  environmental 
progress  versus  economic  and  energy 
development.  We  can  have  progress  in 
all  three  areas  as  long  as  we  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  reasonable  solutions.* 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
3520  is  a  pretty  good  idea,  but  it  rep- 
resents another  ad  hoc  attempt  to 
solve  a  part  of  a  larger  problem.     ^ 

Deferring  air  quality  deadlines  for 
the  steel  industry  is  an  obvious  need. 
But.  while  the  steel  industry's  need  is 
unquestioned,  other  industries  need 
similar  relief,  too.  Instead  of  looking 
at  the  problems  of  all  industries,  the 
committee  chose  to  concentrate  its 
relief  on  the  industry  with  the  great- 
est political  clout.  The  committee  has 
chosen  to  grease  the  squeakiest  wheel. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  commit- 
tee chose  a  political  solution  rather 
than  a  wholesale  revision  of  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  cumbersome  body  of 
law.  Nevertheless.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  body  will  have  a  chance  to  make 
some  more  general  changes  this 
summer  or  fall  when  the  Clean  Air  Act 
must  be  extended. 

In  the  meantime,  even  though  I  be- 
lieve special  legislation  for  a  particular 
industry  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate. 
I  do  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  3520. 
It  is  only  a  partial  solution,  but  it  is  a 
badly  needed  partial  solution.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  approval  by  the  House  of  this  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  compliance  date 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  a  period  of 
up  to  3  years  for  the  steel  industry  to 

^comply  with  pollution  control  require- 
ments. 

As  the  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1817.  intro- 
duced earlier  for  this  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  steel  industry  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  invest  additional 
capital  in  facilities  for  improved  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  while  insuring 
adequate   protection   of  the  environ- 
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ment  and  health  of  the  public  during 
the  extension  period. 

Therefore,  I  support  passage  of  H.R. 
3S30.« 

•  Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  important  legislation 
designed  to  balance  the  steel  indus- 
try's need  for  capital  with  our  environ- 
mental requirements.  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bUl. 

As  has  been  described.  H.R.  3520 
permits  the  steel  industry  to  take  3  ad- 
ditional years  to  comply  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  deadlines  for  stationary 
sources.  This  extension  will  permit  the 
industry  to  invest  funds  it  would  have 
otherwise  used  for  pollution  control 
for  steel  plant  modernization.  Central 
to  the  agreement  are  two  conditions. 
First,  the  industry  must  spend  some 
moneys  on  pollution  abatement  each 
year.  Second,  that  once  the  3-year  ex- 
tension expired  in  1985.  the  industry 
would  have  to  be  in  full  compliance 
with  the  1982  standards.  These  condi- 
tions will  be  Judicially  enforceable  be- 
cause the  stretchout  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  individual  steel  plants  seek- 
ing consent  decrees  which  will  lock 
them  into  these  conditional  agree- 
ments. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  the  so- 
called  tripartite  steel  agreement  which 
was  fashioned  by  the  steel  industry. 
the  steelworker's  union,  and  by  the  en- 
vironmental community.  In  1979.  the 
previous  administration  convened  a 
committee  of  steel,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  to  examine  Ihose  issues 
which  had  led  to  the  decline  of  our  do- 
mestic steelmaking  capacity.  Part  of 
their  investigation  was  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  capital  utilization.  The 
committee  found  that  environmental 
controls  were  costly  and  drew  upon 
the  industry's  capital  at  a  time  when 
funds  were  needed  for  modernization. 
The  steel  industry,  labor  unions,  and 
EPA  officials  suggested  the  stretchout 
as  a  means  for  creating  additional 
funds  for  the  industry.  The  environ- 
mental community  was  called  upon  to 
review  the  stretchout  and  suggested 
the  conditions  cited  above  to  insure 
that,  ultimately,  environmental  stand- 
ards would  be  achieved  by  the  indus- 
try. An  amendment  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  was  required  to  codify  this  agree- 
ment. H.R.  3520  fits  the  biU. 

Unfortunately,  this  creative  agree- 
ment is  under  fire.  Some  Members  of 
Congress  have  referred  to  the  legisla- 
tion as  ratification  of  a  backroom,  po- 
litical deal.  This  characterization  is 
immensely  unfair.  Congress  was  not 
bound  by  the  agreement.  The  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  EInergy 
has  endorsed  the  legislation  because  it 
balances  so  well  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental burdens  being  shouldered  . 
by  the  industry.  But  more  important, 
this  legislation  represents  a  symbolic 
victory  which  will  have  a  wide  applica- 
tion in  the  environmental  field  and  in 


other  areas  of  legislative  Importance 
as  well. 

Government  and  society  make  deci- 
sions about  the  distribution  of  income 
every  day.  In  1981.  Ronald  Reagan 
made  the  decision  to  hasten  the  de- 
control of  energy  prices  in  the  belief 
that  the  market,  and  not  the  Federal 
Government,  should  determine  the 
price  of  energy.  This  decision  may  be 
the  most  efficient  way  to  price  energy, 
to  encourage  domestic  production,  and 
to  discipline  consumers  into  wasting 
less  energy.  But  it  has  significant 
drawbacks  in  terms  of  inflation,  in 
terms  of  forcing  the  poor  or  the  elder- 
ly to  chose  between  heating  and 
eating,  and  in  terms  of  centralizing 
the  flow  of  capital  toward  the  energy 
industry.  No  Member  of  Congress  and 
certainly  no  average  citizen  was  able 
to  influence  this  decision.  Billions  of 
dollars  hung  in  the  balance;  yet,  no 
one  was  able  to  raise  questions:  Is  this 
fair?  Is  this  equitable?  Will  my  income 
increase?  Will  my  income  go  down? 
Billions  were  at  stake  and  these  ques- 
tions could  not  be  asked. 

The  concept  behind  this  legislation 
speaks  to  the  essential  unfairness  of 
the  decisionmaking  process  which  re- 
sulted in  energy  price  decontrol.  The 
steel  industry  regarded  itself  as  a 
victim  of  the  Government's  environ- 
mental regulations.  Yet,  the  industry 
was  willing  to  support  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  1985  if 
the  Congress  provided  a  3-year 
stretchout  of  the  environmental  dead- 
lines. Environmentalists  were  equally 
amenable  in  supporting  a  3-year  delay 
in  steel's  compliance  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act  because  they  knew  first,  of  the 
positive  economic  benefits  and.  second, 
that  compliance  would  be  assured.  Just 
3  years  late. 

This  concept— tripartitism.  if  you 
will— reduces  the  controversy  inherent 
in  problems  which  overlap  economic 
and  environmental  issues.  The  use  of 
tripartitism  was  effective  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Chrysler  legisla- 
tion. Industry  and  labor  were  forced  to 
make  significant  concessions  in  order 
to  achieve  their  desired  goal:  Federal 
loan  guarantees  for  the  corporation. 
Shortly,  the  House  will  consider  legis- 
lation reauthorizing  Conrail  which 
contains  major  concessions  required  of 
labor,  local  transit  authorities,  and 
shippers  to  maintain  the  railroad's  op- 
erations. The  tripartite  concept  should 
be  applied  to  more  issues,  particularly 
those  which  will  be  debated  during  the 
Clean  Air  Act  authorization  later  this 
year.  It  is  in  this  arena  where  the  eco- 
nomic, envirorunental.  and  energy 
goals  of  our  country  appear  to  be  in 
greatest  conflict. 

As  Lester  Thurow  points  out  in  his 
outstanding  book  "Zero  Sum  Society." 
we  have  used  economic  growth,  in  the 
past,  to  avoid  disadvantaging  certain 
segments  of  society  when  allocating 
economic  goods.  In  the  environmental 


sphere,  we  could  pay  both  for  addi- 
tional investment  in  production  and 
investment  in  pollution  control.  Eco- 
nomic growth,  as  Thurow  indicates, 
was  the  social  lubricant  that  kept 
groups  working  together.  Without  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  decisionmaking 
process  devoted  to  the  question  of  bal- 
ancing economic  and  envirorunental 
needs  could  degenerate  into  controver- 
sy. Environmentalists  and  consumers 
do  not  want  to  give  up  clean  air.  The 
steel  industry  and  labor  do  not  want  to 
give  up  their  plants  in  order  to  satisfy 
envirorunental  laws.  Rather  than  forc- 
ing these  groups  to  use  the  political 
process  to  stifle  the  dreams  of  their 
opponents,  the  tripartite  formula  was 
used  to  accommodate  everyone's  inter- 
ests. Concessions  were  made  for  the 
common  good  and  as  a  result  of  this 
bill,  everyone  will  be  better  off. 

Ultimately,  the  best  formula  on 
which  we  can  rely  is  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  need  tax  reform, 
moderate  energy  prices,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  a  full  employment  economy. 
Nothing  short  of  these  three  objec- 
tives will  be  sufficient  to  enable  our 
society  to  advance  and  flourish.  Until 
that  time,  we  need  to  continue  to  rely 
on  processes  like  tripartitism  to  en- 
courage shared  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
shared  goals.* 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  one  thing  American  workers  want  of 
the  97th  Congress  it  is  revitalization 
and  rehabilitation  of  our  industry  so 
they  will  have  jobs  doing  productive 
work  at  fair  pay. 

And  this  bill  to  allow  case-by-case 
stretchout  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  com- 
pliance deadlines  specifically  in  the 
steel  industry  is  the  first  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  reach  the  House  that  will 
signal  our  intent  to  do  that. 

Passage  is  very  necessary  and  very 
important. 

The  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  first  aid 
for  the  most  basic  and  one  of  the  more 
seriously  injured  of  our  industries. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a  tourniquet 
meant  to  stem  the  hemorrhage  of  Jobs 
and  stabilize  the  patient  so  it  can 
gather  strength  and  become  once 
again  whole  and  competitive  under  the 
comprehensive,  longer  range  treat- 
ment that  will  be  applied  to  the  whole 
economy. 

And  that  is  all  it  is. 

It  is  not  abandonment  of  clean  air  or 
betrayal  of  that  cause.  It  provides 
there  will  be  no  backsliding  from  im- 
provements that  have  been  made. 

The  case-by-case  feature  means 
there  can  be  no  wholesale  disregard  of 
the  environment.  And  the  3-year  limit 
means  the  push  for  cleaner  air  will 
resume  in  1985.  It  is  not  overly  gener- 
ous. It  is  tailored  snugly  to  meet  a 
need. 

For  those  who  are  doubtful  about 
the  necessity.  I  point  to  a  headline 
that  appeared  earlier  this  year. 


It  said,  "Japanese  Pass  United  States 
in  Crude  Steel  Production  for  First 
Time  in  1980." 

And  I  suggest  a  look  at  the  chart 
contained  in  the  committee  report  on 
this  bill. 

It  lists  major  steel  production  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  the 
almost  immediate  capital  spending  re- 
quirements the  Clean  Air  Act  places 
on  them. 

But  13  listed  operations  will  require 
no  additional  capital. 

They  are  closed,  and  the  workers  in 
Youngstown.  Johnstown,  and  Massil- 
lon  are  Jobless. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  keep 
that  list  from  growing.  It  will  tempo- 
rarily—and only  temporarily— suspend 
required  clean  air  spending  and  allow 
diversion  of  that  scarce  capital  into 
production. 

It  involves  about  $800  million. 

Even  at  that,  it  will  free  up  only  11.5 
to  14  percent  of  the  capital  needed  for 
Just  1  year  if  this  industry,  foundation 
of  our  strength  and  prosperity,  is  to 
survive. 

Our  factfinding.  Judgment-making 
arm.  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
has  put  capital  investment  require- 
ments at  (5.7  billion  a  year  through 
1988  if  the  industry  is  to  regain  its 
competitiveness.  Industry  estimates 
are  higher— $7  billion. 

Some  argue  this  is  a  special  privilege 
for  a  politically  powerful  industry. 

It  is  cement  to  hold  the  keystone  in 
place. 

The  GAO  made  several  Judgments 
on  steel. 

In  one  it  said,  "Steel  is  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  Nation,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  automotive,  petroleum, 
and  food  industries." 

It  easily  could  have  added  as  I  do. 
none  of  the  other  industries  would 
function  without  it. 

Steel  is  so  basic  we  forget  about  it. 

We  shave  with  it  in  the  morning.  We 
drill  for  oil  with  it  and  mine  coal.  We 
plow  and  harvest  with  it.  It  holds  to- 
gether our  houses,  roads,  bridges,  and 
office  buildings.  We  transport  our 
goods  in  it  and  on  it. 

We  ride  in  It.  on  it,  and  over  it  to 
work  and  play  whether  by  car,  plane, 
train,  or  boat. 

We  use  it  to  defend  ourselves. 

Do  we  need  it? 

We  would  perish  without  it. 

No  other  major  industry  could  fimc- 
tion  without  It.  and  the  Nation  will 
not  function  if  our  steel  industry  fails 
and  we  turn  to  imports.  The  flow  of 
dollars  under  those  conditions  could 
dwarf  what  OPEC  has  done. 

Furthermore,  1  million  tons  of  im- 
ported steel  means  5.000  lost  American 
jobs.  More  steel  sold  at  home  and 
abroad  means  more  jobs. 

In  the  aggregate.  America  makes  its 
industry  carry  burdens  no  other 
nation  imposes,  particularly  those  who 
want  to  build  their  steelmaking  capac- 
ity. 


Nevertheless,  our  workers  and  pro- 
ducers have  not  done  a  bad  job  in 
keeping  up. 

The  GAO  found  our  aging  plants 
close  to  the  highly  modem  Japanese 
in  man  hours  per  ton  and  output  per 
hour.  However,  we  are  doing  fewer 
things,  not  doing  them  as  well,  and 
not  at  all  preparing  for  the  future. 

You  see,  in  recent  years  Government 
policies  have  kept  steel  profits  low  and 
directed  most  of  the  available  invest- 
ment capital  into  capabilities  other 
than  production. 

The  result:  American  companies  are 
not  equipped  to  produce  what  the  new 
industrial  world  will  require  of  them 
at  levels  of  quality  the  world  is  coming 
to  demand. 

For  example,  we  will  be  turning  to 
nuclear  power  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

But  the  GAO  cited  one  user  who 
said  he  will  have  to  deal  with  French 
companies  for  suitable  nuclear  grade 
plate.  We  are  not  equipped. 

Synfuels  will  be  coming  into  ise, 
calling  for  even  better  plate.  The  GAO 
cited  a  major  buyer  who  had  strong 
doubts  U.S.  companies  could  move  into 
that  market  while  expressing  faith  the 
Japanese  would  rapidly  develop  the 
capacity. 

The  GAO  found  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  quality,  productivity, 
and  modem  plant.  Modernization 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  capi- 
tal. 

The  GAO  pointed  to  10-percent  in- 
creases in  the  yield  of  steel,  and  sig- 
nificant energy  savings,  if  capital  de- 
manded by  ever-tightening  environ- 
mental requirements  could  be  diverted 
into  productivity  in  some  cases. 

Further,  the  GAO  found  25  percent 
of  America's  capacity  too  old  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers,  and  I  be- 
lieve that. 

But  it  concluded,  the  American  in- 
dustry is  potentially  competitive  with 
foreign  producers.  It  said  the  potential 
is  great  enough  to  warrant  a  Govem- 
ment-led  revitalization  program,  and  I 
embrace  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  passage  of 
this  measure  in  four  ways— as  chair- 
man of  the  Steel  Caucus,  as  a  father 
of  the  bill,  and  as  a  Congressman 
whose  district  makes  25  percent  of 
America's  steel. 

But  my  strongest  support  goes  to  it 
as  a  citizen  who  does  not  want  to  see 
the  UJS.  economy  getting  by  only  on 
the  export  of  raw  material  and  agri- 
cultural goods. 

The  stretchout  represents  a 
strength-gathering  pause,  not  a  re- 
treat. 

And  we  need  it.« 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent some  real  experts  on  the  crisis  in 
America's  steel  industry— my  steel- 
worker  constituents  in  western  New 
York.  Since  1970  the  Buffalo  area  has 
lost  some  18,000  jobs,  almost  half  its 


steel  work  force.  Production  is  cur- 
rently at  one-third  its  1970  level.  Cur- 
rently unemplojrment  among  hourly 
steelworkers  is  even  higher  than  the 
Buffalo  area's  general  unemployment 
rate— which  at  over  10  percent,  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

While  older  industrial  centers  like 
Buffalo  suffer  most  from  this  decline, 
the  debacle  is  nationwide.  In  the  past 
decade  the  United  States  has  lost 
85.000  basic  steel  jobs,  not  counting 
Jobs  in  related  industries.  Total  raw 
steel  production  declined  14  percent 
since  1973,  while  foreign  steel's  share 
of  the  American  market  rose  to  nearly 
20  percent.  Steel  profits  remain  low, 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  industry  des- 
perately needs  a  new  infusion  of  in- 
vestment capital  the  real  value  of  steel 
stock  has  declined  significantly. 

The  steel  industry  is  the  industrial 
heart  of  our  economy;  and  its  decline 
threatens  American  Jobs  and  Ameri- 
can national  security.  We  must  devel- 
op a  new  strategy  for  revitalizing  the 
steel  industry,  a  strategy  based  on  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  role  of 
labor,  capital,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  a  new  steel  policy.  While  none 
of  us  argues  with  the  goal  of  protect- 
ing the  environment,  I  believe  we  also 
agree  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  regula- 
tions in  jobs  and  economic  growth 
should  also  be  measured.  H.R.  3520. 
the  Steel  Industry  Compliance  Exten- 
sion Act.  does  not  compromise  our 
long-term  clean  air  goals,  but  it  does 
establish  a  more  realistic  timetable  for 
meeting  them. 

In  1977,  20  percent  of  all  scarce  steel 
industry  capital  investments  went  to 
meet  envirorunental  regulations.  What 
is  more,  the  cost  of  this  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  in  constant  dollars  is 
expected  to  triple  by  1983.  The  high 
cost  of  compliance  with  these  regula- 
tions makes  it  unlikely  that  the  steel 
industry  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
next  decade. 

These  regulations  do  not  just  'de- 
plete steel  capital,  however;  they  also 
speed  plant  shutdowns  in  the  industri- 
al Northeast.  Stringent  areawide  emis- 
sions standards  and  uniform  standards 
for  new  and  old  plants  make  it  uneco- 
nomic to  operate,  much  less  modern- 
ize, marginal  plants.  Modernization 
plans  for  the  Lackawaima  Bethlehem 
Steel  plant,  which  employs  many 
steelworkers  from  my  district,  have, 
for  instance,  been  severely  set  back  by 
emissions  standards  for  coking  oper- 
ations. E^ven  though  demand  for  coke 
is  projected  to  surge  in  the  next  few 
years,  failure  to  comply  with  pollution 
regulations  may  force  shutdowns  of 
the  Lackawaima  plant's  biggest  and 
best  coke  oven.  This  could  well  be  the 
death  blow  for  a  plant  that  has  suf- 
fered major  layoffs  since  1977. 
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We  need  a  regulatory  policy  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  both  a 
clean  and  safe  environment  and  pro- 
ductive Jobs  for  all  Americans.  Current 
regulations  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined according  to  a  strict  cost-effec- 
tiveness standard,  and  those  mandated 
requirements  that  have  not  been  sci- 
entifically proven  necessary  for  a 
healthy  environment  should  be  re- 
vised. Regulations  should  also  take 
into  consideration  the  age  and  esti- 
mated lifespan  of  plants,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  keeping  older  but  still 
profitable  plants  in  operation.  The 
impact  of  regulations  on  regional  em- 
ployment should  also  be  carefully 
weighed. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  3520  represents  a 
step  toward  this  new  regulatory 
policy,  and  a  saner  steel  strategy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  the  biU.« 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3520. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceiedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


ELIMINATION     OP    THE     UMITA 
TION    ON    INDUSTRIAL    WASTE 
TREATMENT 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
H.R.  2957,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  public 
treatment  works  grants  for  treating, 
storing,  or  conveying  the  flow  of  in- 
dustrial users  into  treatment  works,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2957 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  sec- 
tion 201(k)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  128l(k))  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  205(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ending  September  30.  1981." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982."  and  by  striking  out  "and 
September  30.  1981."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1981.  and  Septem 
ber  30.  1982.". 

(b)  Section  205(e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  1981"  each  of  the  two  places  tt 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1981.  and  1982". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  202(a)<2)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by 


striking  out   "1981"   and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982". 

(b)  Section  202(aK4)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30.  1081."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1981, 
and  September  30.  1982. '. 

(c)  Section  20S<i)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  Septemt>er  30,  1981."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  September  30.  1981. 
and  September  30.  1982."  and  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1981.  and  September 
30.  1982.". 

Sic.  4.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(J)  The  Administrator  shall  allot  to  the 
State  of  New  York  from  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  an  amount  necessary  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  conveying  sewage 
from  the  Convention  Center  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  Newtown  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Brooklyn-Queens  area.  New 
York.  The  amount  allotted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
{^lotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act.". 

Sec.  5.  This  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  not  apply  to  any 
fiscal  year  which  begins  before  October  1. 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Edgar)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2957,  as  reported, 
repeals  the  so-called  industrial  cost  ex- 
clusion provision  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  which  was 
added  to  the  law  by  Congress  last 
year.  The  industrial  cost  exclusion 
provides  that  Federal  construction 
grant  funds  cannot  be  spent  on  those 
portions  of  publicly  owned  wastewater 
treatment  works  which  provide  indus- 
trial users  with  treatment  capacity. 
H.R.  2957  would  restore  grant  eligibil- 
ity for  this  portion  of  the  construction 
grants  program. 

The  industrial  cost  exclusion  section 
in  the  legislation  last  year  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise.  Because  we 
wished  to  give  Congress  another 
chance  to  look  at  the  provision,  we  de- 
layed its  effective  date  until  Noveml)er 
15,  1981.  Thus,  after  November  15. 
1981,  no  grant  funds  may  t>e  used  to  fi- 
nance the  physical  construction  of 
that  part  of  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  that  treats,  stores,  or  con- 
veys wastes  from  industries  which  dis- 
charge into  the  system  more  than 
50.000  gallons  per  day  of  sanitary 
waste  equivalent.  In  the  interim,  we 
required    the    Environmental    Protec- 


tion Agency  to  do  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  industrial  cost  excltision. 

While  the  EPA  study  does  not  make 
specific  recommendations,  its  findings 
point  out  the  potential  burden  of  the 
provision  on  industries  and  municipal- 
ities. The  study  shows  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  communities  which 
would  find  portions  of  planned  proj- 
ects suddenly  ineligible  for  grant 
funds.  This  would  increase  the  local 
costs  of  completing  these  projects, 
sometimes  drastically.  Nationwide,  the 
non-Federal  share  of  projects  in  these 
communities  which  might  have  been 
built  in  the  next  few  years  would  in- 
crease an  estimated  61  percent.  In 
many  cases,  commimities  and  indus- 
tries may  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
money  necessary  to  finance  this  in- 
creased local  share.  The  study  sug- 
gests that  in  this  situation  many  com- 
munities will  simply  do  nothing  and 
await  possible  enforcement  actions. 
Furthermore,  the  study  suggests  that 
the  costs  of  delay— caused  by  the  need 
for  cities  to  renegotiate  their  agree- 
ments with  their  industries— are  likely 
in  the  near  term  to  exceed  the  amount 
of  grant  funds  which  are  made  ineligi- 
ble under  the  industrial  cost  exclusion. 
In  the  opinion  of  community  and  in- 
dustry leaders  surveyed  by  EPA,  the 
industrial  cost  exclusion,  even  though 
it  does  not  go  into  effect  until  Novem- 
ber 15,  is  already  causing  an  "impasse" 
in  many  communities,  causing  some  to 
hold  back  on  their  projects  and  thus 
delay  realization  of  our  Nation's  clean 
water  goals.  These  findings  were  sup- 
ported by  testimony  received  at  our 
hearings. 

H.R.  2957,  as  reported,  also  contains 
two  other  sections  extending  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  that  will  expire  this  year 
without  congressional  action.  Section 
2  of  the  bill  extends  the  existing  allot- 
ment formula  for  distributing  con- 
struction grants  funds  to  the  States. 
Section  3  extends  the  existing  stt- 
aside  of  3  percent  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment for  use  on  systems  incorporating 
innovative  and  alternative  technol- 
ogies. Inclusion  of  these  provisions  in 
this  bill  establishes  the  basis  for  our 
further  consideration  of  these  and 
other  matters  concerning  the  con- 
struction grants  program  this  year. 
We  intend  to  hold  further  hearings  on 
the  construction  grants  program  soon 
with  a  view  toward  making  changes  in 
these  and  other  provisions  governing 
the  program  which  will  insure  that 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pollu- 
tion reduction  will  be  achieved  for 
every  Federal  dollar  spent. 

D  1130 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Public  works  and 
Transportation,  the  gentleman,  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard). 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  this  bill  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edgar),  who  is  handling  this  bill  today 
in  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources;  the 
gentleman  ttova  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoE),  who  is  unable  to  be  with  us 
today:  and  to  thank  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt).  I 
wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  their  staffs  for 
their  work  in  preparing  this  legislation 
for  the  House  today. 

I  wish  also  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  for  his  usual 
helpful  cooperation. 

The  Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
recently  held  hearings  on  the  industri- 
al cost  exclusion,  during  which  a  large 
number  of  cities,  industries,  trade  and 
professional  associations,  and  the  Ehi- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  were 
heard.  The  overwhelming  consensus  of 
those  who  appeared  is  that  the  indus- 
trial cost  exclusion  should  be  repealed. 
With  the  study  which  we  required  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
prepare  for  us,  and  the  other  informa- 
tion we  have  received  since  last  year, 
we  now  have  a  good  idea  of  the  impact 
of  the  exclusion  upon  the  industries 
and  cities  which  find  themselves  part- 
ners in  the  task  of  upgrading  our  Na- 
tion's waters. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  the 
total  factual  record  in  support  of 
repeal.  It  is  too  vast.  I  will  only  cite 
three  facts  which  to  me  are  central. 
First,  the  industrial  cost  exclusion  will 
work  a  real  financial  hardship  on 
many  conununities.  which  suddenly, 
contrary  to  all  previous  planning,  will 
now  have  to  raise  the  money  to  re- 
place the  funds  which  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Second,  something  worse  than 
just  hardship  is  a  reality  for  several 
communities.  For  them,  particularly 
some  small  communities  with  margin- 
al industries,  the  industries  have  indi- 
cated they  will  be  forced  to  close  down 
or  move  away.  Third,  the  EPA  study 
shows  that  we  will  not  likely  be  saving 
any  money  with  industrial  cost  exclu- 
sion. This  is  because,  by  requiring 
cities  to  go  back  to  their  industries 
and  renegotiate  their  treatment  agree- 
ments, redesign  projects,  and  raise 
new  revenues,  we  are  causing  delays 
which  will  because  of  inflation,  elimi- 
nate any  savings  anticipated  from  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  information 
we  have  leads  to  only  one  conclusion. 
The  industrial  cost  exclusion  provision 
is  disruptive,  ineffective,  and  is  not 
economical,  and  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  (Clausen)  for  a 
short  colloquy. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  for  his 
work  on  this  Clean  Water  Act  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  a  question  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  this  bill  to  the 
pressing  need  for  reform  of  the  EPA 
construction  grants  program. 

The  gentleman  is  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  request  appropri- 
ations for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1982  unless  the  Congress  acts  on 
reform.  Funds  must  be  directed  where 
they  are  needed  most.  Our  committee 
has  been  holding,  and  will  continue  to 
hold  extensive  hearings  on  construc- 
tion grants  problems.  Can  you  tell  me 
your  timetable  for  addressing  the  rele- 
vant reform  issues  from  a  legislative 
perspective? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  do  share  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  and  I  would  like  to 
state  very  clearly  that  this  legislation 
is  not  the  end  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  in  this  Congress  or  pos- 
sibly in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
As  the  gentleman  is  aware,  our  Over- 
sight and  Review  Subcommittee  has 
already  held  hearings  to  get  informa- 
tion as  to  how  we  could  improve  this 
program  in  its  entirety:  and  also  the 
gentleman  and  I  together  have  intro- 
duced by  request  the  administration's 
legislation  on  the  construction  grant 
program  referred  to  as  H.R.  3703. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern.  Let 
me  assure  the  gentleman  that  passage 
of  this  bill  does  not.  and  will  not.  pre- 
clude us  from  acting  further  on  this 
matter.  It  has  been  our  intention  for 
some  time  to  hold  extensive  legislative 
hearings  on  the  construction  grants 
program  and  we  plan  to  start  these 
hearings  very  soon.  We  will  exert 
every  effort  to  report  legislation,  get  it 
through  the  House,  and  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  other  l>ody  in  time 
to  insure  that  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram will  be  considered  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  is  our  goal  to  develop  legisla- 
tion which  will  make  the  construction 
grants  program  more  efficient  and 
cost  effective  so  that  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  pollution  control  is 
achieved  with  the  resources  which  will 
be  available. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, because  the  faster  we  can 
achieve  reform,  in  my  view,  the  sooner 
additional  funds  will  be  available  for 
the  construction  grant  program  which 
many  people  are  looking  for. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2957  and  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  join  me  in 
sending  this  legislation  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  before  us  has  a  history 
which  goes  back  more  than  5  years  to 


the  original  industrial  cost  recovery, 
or  ICR.  provision  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  history 
except  to  say  that  last  Congress  we  re- 
pealed the  industrial  cost  recovery 
provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  be- 
cause of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
they  were  not  effective  in  accomplish- 
ing their  legislative  objectives. 

The  ICE  provision  we  address  today 
was  adoptecl  as  part  of  the  compromise 
that  was  struck  in  order  to  remove  the 
ICR  provision  from  the  law.  Many  of 
us  in  the  House,  at  the  time  the  ICE 
provision  was  passed  last  October,  ex- 
pressed our  serious  reservations  about 
the  adverse  effects  that  it  was  likely  to 
have  on  our  Nation's  clean  water  pro- 
gram. Unfortimately.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  events  of  the  ensuing  months  have 
proven  that  the  reservations  we  raised 
last  year  were  probably  well-founded. 

We  have  had  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
depth  study  performed  by  the  Envi- 
rorunental  Protection  Agency  on  the 
likely  effects  that  ICE  will  produce  on 
our  construction  grants  program. 
EPA's  study  provides  overwhelming 
evidence  to  support  repeal  of  the  ICE 
provision.  Similar  strong  evidence  was 
received  in  2  days  of  hearings  held  by 
our  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, diu-ing  which  virtually  unani- 
mous testimony— not  just  from  indus- 
tries, but  also  from  municipalities  and 
States  and  professional  organiza- 
tions—was presented  in  favor  of  re- 
pealing ICE. 

Allow  me  to  emphasize  just  two 
points. 

The  first  is  that  repeal  of  IC^  is  not 
something  supported  only  by  industry. 
Of  the  more  than  120  comments  that 
EPA  received  on  its  ICE  study.  95  per- 
cent opposed  implementation  of  K^E. 
Only  six  of  the  comments  could  be 
characterized  as  favorable  toward  ICE. 
and  not  all  of  these  went  so  far  as  to 
actually  endorse  the  concept. 

Let  me  give  a  sample  of  who  the 
nonindustry  organizations  are  that 
support  repeal  of  the  ICE  provision: 

The  National  League  of  Cities:  Asso- 
ciation of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies;  New  York  State  Department 
of  EInvironmental  Conservation:  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties:  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na: Water  Pollution  Control  Feder- 
ation; State  of  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Enviroimiental  Protection; 
city  of  Houston.  Tex.:  county  sanita- 
tion districts  of  Los  Angeles  Coimty; 
and  the  Denver  Regional  Council  of 
Governments. 

Many  others  are  listed  beginning  on 
page  311  of  EIPA's  ICE  report.  Imposi- 
tion of  ICE  hurts  our  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  our  industries. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that,  with  only  the  few  excep- 
tions already  mentioned,  those  who 
commented  to  EPA  on  the  ICE  study 
and   those   who   testified   before   our 
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Water  Resources  Subcommittee  be- 
lieved that  ICE  was  not  good  for  our 
dean  water  program  and  that  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  effect. 
Each  has  his  or  her  own  reasons,  but 
the  feeling  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  our  repeal  provision.  Here  are 
Just  some  of  the  comments  that  are 
part  of  the  record: 

State  of  New  Jersey.  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection: 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  strongly  recom- 
mends repeal  of  th»t  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment that  excludes  elicibllity  of  Industrial 
flows.  Failure  to  do  so  will  delay  the  clean 
water  procram  and  seriously  Jeopardise  the 
eoooomlc  well-beinc  of  the  State. 

New  York  State  Etepartment  of  En- 
vironmental Conservation: 

(We)  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  program  and  the  tax-paying 
population  If  ICE  were  repealed.  Not  only 
will  such  a  significant  change  in  funding  cri- 
teria delay  ongoing  projects  needed  for 
water  pollution  control,  but  this  delay  will 
also  require  expenditure  of  more  public 
funds  than  if  we  were  to  proceed  using  ex- 
isting funding  criteria. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

The  VJ&.  Chamber  strongly  believes  that 
ICE  will  frustrate  our  national  water  qual- 
ity improvement  goals  as  expressed  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Water  Pollution  Control  Federation: 
■  *  *  The  pracUcal  effect  of  ICE  wUl  work 
against  the  streamlining  of  the  grants  pro- 
gram overall.  If  the  purpose  of  our  legisla- 
tive reform  of  construction  grants  Is  to 
move  money  faster  and  to  build  those  proj- 
ects which  contribute  the  most  to  solving 
local  water  pollution  control  problems,  then 
I  think  that  EPA's  own  ICE  report  clearly 
demonstrates  that  this  particular  provision 
will  be  a  counterproductive  force  at  the 
local  level. 

National  Association  of  Counties: 
The  National  Association  of  Counties 
would  probably  endorse  a  reduced  Federal 
share  of  wastewater  construction  grants 
before  it  would  concur  with  the  intent  of 
the  (ICE)  amendment. 

National  League  of  Cities: 

Because  of  the  potential  hardships  and  in- 
equitable treatment  imposed  on  municipal- 
ities by  the  elimination  of  assistance  to  that 
portion  of  a  POTW  designed  to  serve  major 
industrial  users,  the  National  League  of 
CMties  opposes  the  (ICE)  provision,  and  will 
advocate  its  repeal  *  •  * 

County  Sanitation  Districts  of  Los 
Angeles  County: 

Implementation  of  the  (ICE)  amendment 
could  result  in  considerably  more  adminis- 
trative and  financial  problems  for  municipal 
sewerage  agencies  than  the  ICR  it  replaces. 
The  sanitation  districts,  therefore,  strongly 
recommend  •  •  •  the  elimination  of  the 
Stafford  amendment  from  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act. 

Denver  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments: 

The  Denver  Regional  Council  of  Govem- 
m«its  does  not  support  the  (ICE)  amend- 
ment *  *  *.  (It)  will  impose  a  tremendous 
administrative  burden  on  the  Denver 
region,  and  consequently,  should  not  t)e  re- 
quired. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on.  but  I 
think  the  point  is  made.  Based  on  the 
information  developed  thus  far,  it 
seems  clear  that  repeal  of  ICE  is  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a  more  cost-effective, 
environmentally  sound  clean  water 
program  than  is  retention  of  ICE. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
entirely  proper  that  we  take  this 
action  today  because  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  clean  water 
program  for  us  to  do  so. 

One  other  point  bears  emphasis.  The 
action  we  take  today  in  extending  the 
innovative  and  alternative  provisions 
and  the  allotment  formula  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act  should  not  be  misin- 
terpreted as  being  an  indication  that 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  does  not  Intend  to 
move  quickly  on  Clean  Water  Act  leg- 
islative reforms.  Exactly  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  We  will  be  addressing  nec- 
essary reforms,  including  the  propos- 
als that  have  been  made  by  the  admin- 
istration, in  an  effort  to  pnxluce 
reform  legislation  in  time  for  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  for  the  construction 
grants  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  thoughts  in 
mind.  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  for  developing 
this  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  to  support  its  pas- 
sage here  this  morning. 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2957. 
as  reported,  repeals  the  so-called  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion  which  was 
added  to  the  law  by  Congress  last 
year.  The  provision  has  a  long  history 
behind  it,  but  the  facts  are  really  quite 
simple.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  administers  a  grants  program 
which  provides  75  percent  of  the  costs 
to  municipalities  for  the  construction 
or  upgrading  of  their  wastewater 
treatment  plants.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  probably  the  major- 
ity, there  are  industries  l(x»ted  in  and 
around  the  city  which  hook  into  the 
city's  sewer  system.  In  many  cases,  the 
city  and  its  industries  grew  up  togeth- 
er, and  the  industries  have  been  using 
the  city's  sewer  lines  and  treatment 
system  for  many  years.  Up  until  last 
year,  the  construction  grants  program 
recognized  this  reality  and  allowed  for 
funding  of  these  joint  treatment 
plants.  Last  year's  legislation,  howev- 
er, excluded  funding  of  the  industrial 
portion. 

This  bill  would  restore  grant  eligibil- 
ity for  that  industrial  capacity.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  suppose  that  we  can  con- 
struct new  sewer  systems  or  upgrade 
existing  systems  by  ignoring  the  exist- 
ing partnership  and  forcing  the  munic- 
ipal and  industrial  portions  in  a  joint 
treatment  system  to  be  handled  sepa- 
rately. Information  from  many  com- 
munities that  are  in  various  stages  of 
the  construction  grants  process^hows 
the  very  disruptive  results  of  the  exist- 
ing provision  going  into  effect/ 


The  Industrial  cost  exclusion  was 
linked  with  repeal  of  another  require- 
ment called  Industrial  cost  recovery. 
Under  the  industrial  cost  recovery.  In- 
dustries were  to  pay  back  the  grant  as- 
sisted capital  costs  associated  with  the 
treatment  they  receive  by  hooking 
into  a  municipal  system.  The  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  to  the  city, 
which  would  in  turn  send  half  of  them 
back  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and 
retain  half  to  administer  this  require- 
ment and  to  finance  future  expansion 
and  reconstruction  of  the  sewer 
system. 

The  industrial  cost  recovery  system 
never  got  off  the  ground.  Very  little 
money  was  ever  collected.  In  many  in- 
stances the  costs  of  administering  the 
system  exceeded  the  amount  of  money 
that  was  taken  in.  It  also  threatened 
to  drive  industries  away  from  regional 
treatment  systems.  Everybody  agreed 
that  the  provision  was  no  good  and  in 
Public  Law  96-483  last  year  Congress 
did  away  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  we 
wished  to  have  more  information  on 
the  possible  effects  of  the  industrial 
cost  exclusion.  We  added  to  the  law  a 
provision  requiring  EPA  to  do  a  study 
which  would  be  reported  to  Congress 
during  the  interim  before  the  exclu- 
sion went  into  effect. 

We  now  have  that  study,  and  it 
shows  that  the  industrial  cost  exclu- 
sion will  cause,  and  in  fact  already  is 
causing  delays,  because  industries  and 
cities  now  must  renegotiate  their 
agreements  about  upgrading  their 
treatment  systems.  Already  many 
projects  have  been  slowed  down  while 
the  parties  wait  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen,  whether  they  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  board.  As  these 
projects  are  delayed,  inflation  pushes 
up  the  costs,  causing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  those  paying  the 
local  share  to  lose  money.  In  addition, 
alternative  financing  arrangements 
will  have  to  be  made.  In  many  cases, 
cities  will  not  have  sufficient  resources 
to  pick  up  the  costs  now  excluded 
from  grant  eligibility.  Industries  faced 
with  new  up-front  costs  in  this  situa- 
tion may  close  down,  move  away  from 
the  city  and  self-treat,  or  move  to  an- 
other city  with  excess  capacity.  Cities 
which  do  obtain  necessary  financing 
will  find  the  costs  per  household  in- 
creasing drastically  in  many  cases— 
particularly  in  the  small  cities  where 
sewerage  costs  are  already  highest. 

We  recognize  that  the  construction 
grants  program  may  have  to  be  scaled 
back,  particularly  in  times  of  austere 
Federal  budgets.  However,  the  task 
ought  to  be  undertaken  in  a  careful 
and  systematic  way,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tions in  scope  of  the  program  actually 
result  in  the  most  good  being  done 
with  the  remaining  dollars.  Instead, 
we  have  arbitrarily  singled  out  one 
type  of  project— systems  which  jointly 
treat  both  industrial  and  residential 
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wastes— and  chopped  off  funding  with- 
out any  senae  of  the  realities  of  how 
treatment  systems  are  funded  and  op- 
erate. Instead  of  saving  money,  we  are 
creating  havoc. 

Many  of  the  arbitrary  results  of  the 
industrial  cost  exclusion  noted  by  wit- 
nesses at  our  hearings  are  the  result  of 
this  creation  of  a  wholesale,  categori- 
cal exclusion  without  accommodating 
the  realities  among  the  cities  across 
the  country  that  are.  in  good  faith,  at- 
tempting to  upgrade  their  Joint  treat- 
ment systems.  The  categorical  exclu- 
sion was  made  without  any  examina- 
tion of  other  categories  of  grants.  Fur- 
thermore, it  makes  no  meaningful  dis- 
tinctions as  to  the  extent  of  previous 
planning  and  commitments  by  commu- 
nities. Instead,  the  law  simply  sets  a 
termination  date  for  step  3  grants  for 
industrial  capacity.  Because  of  the 
present  administration's  rescissions, 
many  of  the  projects  which  might 
have  been  able  to  meet  the  November 
15  deadline  will  now  be  unable  to  do 
so.  Similarly,  capacity  for  dischargers 
of  less  than  an  arbitrary  50.000  gallons 
per  day  of  sanitary  waste  equivalent 
remains  grant  eligible.  As  a  result,  a 
community  with  a  large  number  of 
small  dischargers  could  have  a  large 
percentage  of  its  industrial  capacity 
funded,  but  a  city  with  one  large  dis- 
charger could  be  excluded  from  fund- 
ing of  a  lower  percentage  of  industrial 
capacity.  This  is  Just  an  example  of 
the  arbitrary  and  inequitable  results 
of  trying  conceptually  to  separate 
what  in  reality  is  physically  Joined. 

We  should  not  idlow  the  issue  of 
scaling  back  the  construction  grants 
program  to  confuse  us.  Repealing  the 
industrial  cost  exclusion  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  expanding  the  size 
of  the  program.  What  determines  how 
much  the  Federal  Government  spends 
on  the  construction  grants  program  is 
the  level  of  appropriations  for  that 
program.  All  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  how  that  money  can  be  distributed 
among  different  types  of  projects 
given  a  certain  level  of  appropriation. 
We  would  rather  see  a  scheme  for  di- 
viding up  construction  grant  funds 
that  reflects  reality  than  one  that 
splits  communities  and  their  indus- 
tries apart  and  creates  havoc.  We 
would  also  rather  divide  up  scarce  con- 
struction grants  funds  in  a  way  that 
will  allow  those  funds  to  be  spent  than 
allow  those  limited  funds  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  costs  of  delay  and  inflation. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill.* 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  I  rise  in  most  strong 
support  of  H.R.  2957.  The  bUl  provides 
several  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  These  include  repeal  of  the 
industrial  cost  exclusion  provision  of 
the  act,  1-year  extension  of  portions  of 
the  act  expiring  this  year,  and  a  spe- 
cial provision  to  provide  interim  trans- 
port of  effluent  in  New  York  City. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  2957,  as  reported, 
repeals  section  201(k)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  which 
eliminated  construction  grant  funding 
of  industrial  capacity  over  50,000  gal- 
lons per  day  sanitary  waste  equivalent 
after  November  15, 1981. 

Section  2  extends  the  present  allot- 
ment formula  for  the  construction 
grants  program  through  fiscal  year 
1982.  Subsection  (B)  extends  for  a  like 
period  the  provision  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  allotment— not 
more  than  thirty-three  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  in  the  aggregate 
to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  trust  territories.  An 
additional  $75  million  per  year  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  in  the  basic  act. 

Section  3  extends  for  1  year  through 
fiscal  year  1982  the  innovative  and  al- 
ternative technology  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
These  provisions  set  an  85-percent 
Federal  share  of  the  construction 
costs  of  treatment  works  using  innova- 
tive or  alternative  wastewater  treat- 
ment processes  and  techniques.  Not 
less  than  3  percent  of  the  funds  allot- 
ted to  a  State  must  be  expended  only 
for  increasing  the  Federal  share  of 
grants  for  these  treatment  works  from 
75  to  85  percent. 

Section  4  directs  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  allot  to  the  State  of  New 
York  from  fiscal  year  1982  appropri- 
ations an  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  conveying  sewage  from 
the  New  York  City  convention  center 
to  the  Newton  sewer  treatment  plant 
in  Brooklyn.  The  convention  center, 
expected  to  be  completed  in  1983,  will 
discharge  raw  sewage  into  the  Hudson 
River  until  completion  of  the  Newton 
waste  treatment  facility  which  is 
scheduled  for  1988.  The  amendment 
will  insure  that  this  sewage  from  the 
convention  center  is  treated  at  an  al- 
ternative facility  in  the  interim. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  legislation  shall 
not  apply  to  any  fiscal  year  which 
begins  before  October  1,  1981. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
that  action  on  this  legislation  does  not 
in  any  way  diminish  the  resolve  that  I 
personally  feel  to  move  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  reforms  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  This  is  especially  important  with 
regard  to  the  issues  addressed  by  the 
administration     in     its     construction 


grants  reform  proposals.  I  know  my 
determination  to  move  forward  is 
shared  by  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee and  that  we  will  indeed  act  on 
reforms  to  the  program. 

I  will  concentrate  my  remaiks  today 
on  the  industrial  cost  exclusion  rcijeal 
provision.  The  overwhelming  evidence, 
based  on  hearings  and  a  report  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
confirmed  our  fears  that  the  provision 
does  serious  economic,  environmental, 
and  social  harm.  Witness  after  witness 
provided  a  litany  of  financial,  environ- 
mental, and  social  problems  which  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion  would  create. 
ICE  had  the  appearance  of  creating 
savings  by  excluding  selected  groups 
from  construction  grants  eligibility. 
According  to  EPA's  report  and  those 
testifying  at  our  hearings,  inflation 
due  to  delays  in  construction  and 
higher  finance  charges  would  increase 
costs  more  than  the  amount  supposed- 
ly saved.  In  addition,  delays  in  the  pro- 
gram will  delay  attaining  water  qual- 
ity goals.  Many  also  testified  about 
the  arbitrary  levels  of  flow  to  which 
the  provision  would  apply.  We  asked 
EPA  if  they  had  a  formal  position  re- 
garding industrial  cost  exclusion,  and 
they  did  not  yet  have  one.  Almost 
everyone  else  we  heard  from  was  in 
favor  of  repeal  immediately.  This  ICE 
provision  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  was. 
I  am  sure,  well  intentioned  and  had 
good  motivations.  Nonetheless,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  vast  body  of  evi- 
dence which  necessitates  our  taking 
action  to  repeal  it. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  back- 
ground on  industrial  (X)6t  exclusion, 
which  derived  from  the  earlier  indus- 
trial cost  recovery  provision  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

Section  204  of  Public  Law  92-500— 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972— provided  that  the  cost 
of  treating  industrial  waste  water  in 
publicly  owned  treatment  plants 
should  be  recovered  from  the  indus- 
tries. In  1977,  (»ncems  with  the  imple- 
mentation and  effects  of  ICR  led  to 
our  suspending  collection  of  ICR  pay- 
ments and  directing  a  study  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of.  and  need  for.  ICR— section 
75  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977. 
Public  Law  95-217.  Also,  we  excluded 
small  industrial  facilities  discharging 
25.000  gallons  per  day  or  less. 

The  report,  compiled  under  contract, 
was  completed  late  in  1978.  The  find- 
ings were  very  negative  toward  ICR. 
EPA  and  OMB  were  reticent  to  recom- 
mend repeal  of  ICR  and  therefore  sub- 
mitted, in  January  1979,  a  report  with 
(inclusions  only.  Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions were: 

Tax  law  changes  had  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  issue  of  subsidy  to  industries 
by  their  use  of  pubUcly  owned  works; 

ICR  had  little  or  no  impact  on  water 
conservation  or  industrial  decision- 
making*. 
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ICR  was  extremely  difficult  to 
manage;  it  was  a  burden  on  small  com- 
munities; and 

The  user-charce  system  was  the  best 
system  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  ICR. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  growing  pres- 
sure to  repeal  ICR.  EPA  filed  another 
report  in  May  1980.  Several  options 
were  put  forward  to  modify  ICR  in 
order  to  make  it  more  effective. 

Momentum  was  toward  elimination 
of  ICR.  There  still  existed,  however, 
concern  to  prevent  what  was  perceived 
to  be  an  unfair  subsidy  of  industry. 
Thus  ICE  was  proposed  to  replace 
ICR— «ection  3  of  Public  Law  96-483. 
Under  ICE.  no  EPA  grants  can  be 
made  after  November  15.  1981.  for 
construction  of  that  portion  of  public- 
ly owned  works  designed  to  serve 
major  industrial  users. 

Section  4  of  Public  Law  96-^83  di- 
rected EPA  to  study  the  effect  of  this 
approach  and  report  to  Congress  by 
March  15,  1981.  The  report,  which  was 
submitted  on  schedule,  concentrates 
on  factual  analysis,  such  as  how  many 
communities  would  be  affected  and 
the  costs  to  be  borne  by  localities  or 
industry,  depending  on  who  gets  the 
burden.  Despite  the  report's  apparent 
attempt  to  avoid  a  position,  the  objec- 
tionable aspects  of  ICE  and  its  far- 
reaching  negative  Impacts  are  clear. 
Up  to  1985,  some  of  the  potential  ef- 
fects discussed  in  the  report  are: 

Four  hundred  and  two  communities 
are  affected,  mostly  older  cities  and 
snukll  towns; 

Food  and  kindred  products  is  the 
major  industry  affected; 

The  potential  non-Federal  share  in- 
creases by  60  percent  on  average; 

Instead  of  eliminating  inequities,  the 
ICE  provision  creates  new  or  worsens 
existing  inequities;  and 

Small  communities  will  likely  suffer 
the  greatest  ICE-induced  financial 
burdens. 

E3»A  concludes  that  ICE  will  delay 
construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities  from  1  to  3  years  to  permit 
replanning  and  new  financing  and 
that  any  delay  beyond  2  years  will 
result  in  cost  increases  greater  than 
the  amount  which  might  be  saved 
through  ICE.  Comments  received  by 
EPA  on  ICE  from  industries,  munici- 
palities, and  others  have  been  almost 
totally— approximately  95  percent— 
against  retaining  ICE. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  no  position  on 
repeal  or  retention  of  ICE.  The  longer 
we  delay,  the  longer  planning  and  con- 
struction of  municipal  plants  will  be 
delayed  and  the  longer  industries  will 
delay  decisions  on  treatment.  It  is 
clear  that  ICE  will  increase  the  cost  of 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  be- 
cause of  these  delays.  At  least  as  im-- 
portant.  ICE  will  probably  further 
delay  meeting  water  quality  objectives. 

During  our  2  days  of  hearings,  wit- 
nesses from  municipalities,  industries. 


and  organizations  provided  further 
substantiation  of  negative  effects  of 
the  provision.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  it  is  smaller 
communities  which  are  most  severely 
harmed.  These  are  communities  least 
able  to  take  on  this  burden. 

I  would  like  to  provide  a  couple  of 
examples  from  Arkansas,  where  the 
potential  negative  Impacts  are  greater 
than  the  national  average.  The  EPA 
report  on  ICE  notes  an  $89  per  house- 
hold cost  average  for  taking  over  the 
industrial  cost  burden.  In  Arkansas 
the  average  is  $137  per  household.  In 
some  conununities  it  is  much  higher. 
Fayetteville  would  have  a  $255  per 
household  burden.  In  Clinton  the 
burden  would  be  more  than  $2,000  per 
household,  and  this  is  in  a  conununity 
which  has  an  unemployment  rate 
higher  than  both  the  State  and  Na- 
tional rate.  Clearly,  this  burden 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  great  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  we  have  received  Indicates 
that  not  repealing  ICE  will  cost  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  communities  more 
than  it  would  save.  Not  repealing  ICE 
creates  numerous  inequities  because 
municipalities  and  industries  already 
having  joint  treatment  facilities  are 
not  affected  by  ICE.  Not  repealing 
ICE  will  delay  attaining  water  quality 
goals.  Based  on  E^PA's  own  report  and 
the  extensive  testimony  our  subcom- 
mittee received,  repeal  of  ICE  is. 
therefore,  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
clean  water  program. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  2957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solo- 
mon), a  very  able  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  a  prime  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, a  member  who  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
2957.  to  repeal  industriail  cost  exclu- 
sion. I  would  also  like  to  briefly  out- 
line the  chronology  of  my  own  activity 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

On  May  15.  1980.  the  bill  H.R.  6667. 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  extension,  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  It  was  intended  to 
repeal  the  industrial  cost  recovery  pro- 
gram, which  program  required  indus- 
trial users  of  publicly  owned  waste 
water  treatment  systems  to  repay  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  grant  dedicated 
to  facilities  for  industrial  users. 

I  agree  with  the  general  thrust  of 
this  program  repeal. 

However,  the  companion  bill.  S. 
2725.  which  passed  the  Senate  on  June 
25.  1980.  also  included  section  5.  the 
provision  that  no  grant  made  after 
September  1980  to  a  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  may  be  used  to  treat 
the  waste  of  any  industrial  user  if  the 


amount  of  the  waste  exceeds  a  mini- 
mum daily  flow.  The  legislation  which 
was  approved  by  Congress  shifted  this 
date  to  November  15,  1981. 

Upon  learning  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate,  I  asked  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommittee  staff  to  pre- 
pare an  analysis  of  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  provision. 

On  Aug\ist  15.  the  staff  gave  me  a 
report  which  made  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  would  have  a  serious 
impact  on  a  planned  water  treatment 
facility  in  my  district,  and  would  like- 
wise have  a  detrimental  effect  on  simi- 
lar projects  across  the  country. 

On  September  19,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
all  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  warning 
them  to  carefully  review  this  section 
to  see  how  it  might  impact  on  their 
districts.  In  that  letter  I  stated 
"Before  the  House-Senate  conferees 
consider  this  provision— ICE— the  con- 
sequences of  this  provision  must  be 
clearly  understood."  That  was  11  days 
before  the  96th  Congress  approved 
ICE. 

Nine  days  later,  on  September  28,  I 
sent  a  letter  to  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation,  outlining  the  various 
concerns  over  ICE  and  highlighting 
the  view  of  New  York's  environmental 
commissioner,  Robert  Placke,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  construction 
grants  program  had  proved  to  be 
sound  and  in  the  best  interests  of  pol- 
lution abatement,  and  that  a  major 
change,  that  is,  industrial  cost  exclu- 
sion, would  severely  hamper  the  goals 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Despite  these  efforts.  Congress  ap- 
proved S.  2725.  which  included  indus- 
trial cost  exclusion,  on  October  1. 
1980. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  97th 
Congress— January  22,  1981—1  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  industrial 
cost  exclusion. 

On  February  9.  1981.  I  again  con- 
tacted my  colleagues  from  New  York, 
requesting  additional  support.  In  that 
letter  I  pointed  out  the  findings  of  a 
report  released  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Conser- 
vation. The  report,  entitled  "An  Anal- 
ysis of  the  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram for  the  Purpose  of  Assessing  the 
Potential  Effects  of  Section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-483,"  concluded  that  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion  is  much  too 
major  a  change  to  make  at  this  late 
date  in  the  program.  From  a  dollar 
standpoint,  the  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  resulting  from 
ICE  will  be  negated  by  increased 
public  cost  due  to  project  delay.  Prom 
a  grantee  standpoint,  the  report  said, 
it  is  just  one  more  unnecessary  delay, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  hardship  caused 
by  a  retroactive  change  in  Govern- 
ment policy. 

Finally,  on  March  4,  1981,  I  alerted 
all  Members  of  Congress  to  important 
information  from  the  draft  EPA  anal- 


ysis of  the  effects  of  ICE.  Here  again, 
I  believe  that  the  information  from 
that  report  is  worth  mentioning,  and  I 
quote: 

This  Information  is  particularly  important 
in  light  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Indus- 
tries and  communities  describing  the  devas- 
tating effect  of  ICE.  The  industries  would 
either  close  permanently  or  move  to  other 
municipalities  which  have  suitable  publicly 
o«med  treatment  worlcs.  The  loss  of  these 
industries  would  have  serious  consequences 
on  the  already  high  unemployment  rates  in 
these  communities.  In  addition  to  increased 
unemployment,  the  residents  and  industries 
remaining  in  these  cities  would  have  to  con- 
tribute to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  publicly  owned  treatment  worts  through 
increased  property  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude  by 
saying  that  for  several  years  I  have 
witnessed  cooperation  between  indus- 
try, local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  help  clean  our  wa- 
terways and  environment.  Now  many 
of  the  other  partners  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  ICE  is  attempting  to  pull  the 
rug  right  out  from  under  them.  I  total- 
ly support  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Hammer- 
scHMiDT.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri 
to  repeal  industrial  cost  exclusion  and 
wish  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Younc). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2957.  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the 
limitation  on  the  use  of  grants  for 
publicly  owned  treatment  works  for 
treatment,  storage,  or  conveyance  of 
industrial  wastes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  in  supporting  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2957.  My  purpose 
here  today  is  to  briefly:  First,  review 
the  history  of  the  industrial  cost  ex- 
clusion (ICE)  provision  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (Public 
Law  96-483)  and  second,  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  delete  the  industrial  cost  ex- 
clusion requirement  without  further 
delay. 

The  reasons  for  repeal  of  industrial 
cost  exclusion  are  well  documented  in 
an  EPA  report  on  the  impact  of  ICE 
sent  to  Congress  in  March  of  1981. 

In  the  report,  EPA  concludes  tjiat 
ICE  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
EPA  grants  program.  The  report  also 
states  that  important  national  water 
cleanup  projects  will  be  delayed  from 
1  to  3  years.  EPA  states  that  these 
delays  are  environmentally  undesira- 
ble. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

In  1972  the  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tion's landmark  water  pollution  con- 
trol law,  the  Clean  Water  Act  (Public 


Law  92-500).  The  Clean  Water  Act  set 
ambitious  goals  for  cleaning  up  our 
Nation's  waterways  by  1985.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  these  goals 
would  not  be  achievable  without  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  to  munici- 
palities and  treatment  authorities  to 
enable  them  to  construct  the  new  and 
upgraded  treatment  facilities  needed 
to  meet  the  act's  stringent  treatment 
requirements.  While  the  construction 
of  new  treatment  facilities  under  the 
section  201  grants  program  has  not 
proceeded  as  fast  as  we  all  wish,  there 
have  been  remarkable  improvements 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes  since  1972. 
These  improvements  would  not  have 
occurred  without  Federal  assistance. 

As  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
are  well  aware,  industrial  cost  exclu- 
sion—ICE— was  adopted  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  96th  Congress  as  a  short- 
term  substitute  for  another  mecha- 
nism contained  in  the  original  Clean 
Water  Act— industrial  cost  recovery— 
ICR. 

The  members  of  this  committee,  as 
well  as  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
voted  to  eliminate  industrial  cost  re- 
covery, because  we  concluded  that  our 
purpose  in  establishing  industrial  cost 
recovery  was  not  being  achieved. 

Unfortunately,  ICE  is  worse  tiian 
the  ICR  provisions  if  replaced. 

Stated  briefly,  the  industrial  cost  ex- 
clusion requirement  prohibits  the  use 
of  Federal  construction  money  to  treat 
industrial  discharges  in  excess  of  a 
flow  equivalent  to  50,000  gallons  per 
day. 

I  believe  industrial  cost  exclusion  is 
a  flawed  concept  for  several  reasons: 

The  committee  held  hearings  on 
H.R.  2957  and  received  testimony  and 
other  material  from  a  large  number  of 
industries,  cities,  trade  and  profession- 
al associations,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Testimony  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  industrial  cost  exclusion  provision. 
On  the  t>asis  of  the  "EPA.  study,  the 
testimony  of  all  those  concerned,  and 
our  own  examination  of  the  issue,  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  indus- 
trial cost  exclusion  should  be  repealed. 
All  available  evidence  indicates  that  it 
is  arbitrary,  inequitable,  and  not  likely 
to  produce  significant  cost  savings  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

ICE  will  discourage  joint  industrial 
municipal  sewage  treatment.  The 
original  Clean  Water  Act  was  ground- 
ed on  the  concept  of  joint-treatment 
facilities.  Such  joint  treatment  has 
long  been  considered  the  most  soimd 
from  both  an  environmental  and  cost- 
effective  point  of  view.  We  believe  the 
new  law  will  have  a  damaging  effect 
on  the  environment  since  ICE  sepa- 
rates industrial  and  municipal  users 
into  arbitrary  classifications.  Joint 
treatment  facilities  provide  for  more 
efficient  and  ultimately  lower  use  of 
resources.  Less  land,  energy,  and  fewer 


people  are  required  in  continued  oper- 
ation of  joint  treatment  facilities. 
Also,  fewer  larger  facilities  are  easier 
and  less  costly  to  manage,  operate,  and 
enforce  than  a  large  numt>er  of  small 
treatment  facilities.  Since  continuing 
annual  costs  associated  with  the  above 
factors  are  ultimately  greater  than  the 
initial  construction  cost,  we  should 
strive  to  control  these  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  ICE  would  favor  nonre- 
gional  facilities  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned benefits  could  not  be  realized. 

The  50.000  gallons  per  day  cutoff 
stipulat«d  under  ICE  is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  has  no  rational  basis.  For  ex- 
ample. Federal  funds  will  continue  to 
be  available  for  small  industries  dry 
industries,  and  residential  users,  but 
not  for  wet  industries  such  as  brewers 
and  food  processors  with  a  waste  flow 
In  excess  of  50.000  gallons  per  day. 

Despite  what  many  would  have  you 
believe,  industrial  cost  exclusion  is  not 
necessary  to  achieve  a  level  of  parity 
between  industries  using  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  and  those 
using  self-treatment  facilities.  Various 
tax  credits  already  achieve  this  result. 

IMPACT  OM  MAJOB  IHDDSTRT 

I  believe  it  is  worthwhile  to  review 
the  impact  of  industrial  cost  exclusion 
on  selected  major  industrial  users. 

In  St.  Louis,  near  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  Anheuser-Btisch.  Inc..  is 
a  major  water  user  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  brewery  discharges  over 
12.700.000  gallons  per  day  into  the  Bis- 
sell  Point  treatment  plant  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis  Sewer  District— 
MSD. 

The  impact  of  ICE  on  MSD.  An- 
heuser-Busch and  other  industries 
could  be  serious  and  far-reaching. 

Other  St.  Louis  firms,  such  as  Pet. 
Inc..  Ralston  Purina.  Chrysler.  Mon- 
santo, and  over  a  dozen  hospitals  with 
daily  flows  in  excess  of  50.000  gallons 
including  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hos- 
pital have  told  me  of  the  financial  bur- 
dens presented  by  ICE. 

The  St.  Louis  brewery  of  Anheuser- 
Busch  is  the  firm's  oldest  plant  and  al- 
ready has  the  highest  manufacturing 
costs  of  any  brewery  in  the  system. 

The  operating  costs  of  this  St.  Louis 
facility  are  substantial.  These  costs, 
however,  will  be  increased  dramatical- 
ly when  industrial  cost  exclusion  goes 
into  effect.  It  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  ICE  will  adversely  affect 
MSD's  new  Meramec  River  plant  for 
which  step  2  funds  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  1982. 

In  urban  areas  such  as  St.  Louis, 
these  older  plants  provide  needed  jobs 
and  tax  revenue.  I  believe  the  poten- 
tial costs  of  industrial  cost  exclusion 
will  weigh  heavily  in  any  future  ex- 
pansion or  modernization  decision. 
With  respect  to  shifting  production  ca- 
pabilities out  of  the  older,  urban  areas 
of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast  into  the 
Nation's  Sun  Belt,  it  can  be  safely  as- 
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sumed  that  today's  corporate  leader- 
ship will  consider  locatlns  new  produc- 
tion facilities  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  such  disincentives  do  not  exist 

Officials  of  the  MetropoUtan  St. 
Louis  Sewer  District  Informed  me  that 
ICE  could  be  so  costly  as  to  force 
many  large  industries  to  build  their 
own  treatment  facilities  resulting  in 
substantial  losses  of  revenue  to  the 
sewer  district  which  help  pay  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  treat- 
ment facilities.  As  a  result  of  the  loss 
of  revenue  from  major  industries,  the 
costs  of  operation  of  MSD's  facilities 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  residen- 
tial and  small  commercial  users,  which 
in  turn,  will  result  in  an  increase  of 
sewer  bills. 

MSD  officials  also  feel  that  to  force 
industries  to  build  their  own  facilities 
would  result  in  an  impossible  Job  of 
policing  discharges  from  those  indus- 
tries and  could  result  in  serious  spills 
directly  into  the  waters  of  the  Nation 
and  certainly  would  not  be  as  efficient 
as  regional  facilities  treating  all 
wastes. 

Another  example  in  my  district  is 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  Monsanto 
Co.  operates  several  major  facilities 
within  the  St.  Louis  MSD  system.  In 
fact,  one  of  these  plants  is  the  oldest 
operation  within  the  company.  Imposi- 
tion of  ICE  would  have  a  substantial 
negative  effect  on  this  operation.  ICE 
would  result  in  an  inequity  at  this  site 
compared  to  other  companies  who  are 
serviced  by  municipal  treatment  facili- 
ties funded  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
date.  It  seems  illogical  to  penalize  in- 
dustries using  municipal  treatment 
plants  that  have  not  been  constructed 
due  to  low  priority  within  an  overall 
State  needs  list,  and/or  the  absence  of 
sufficient  Federal  funding  in  the  past. 
This  inequity  seems  even  more  illogi- 
cal where  treatment  plants  are  low  on 
State  priorities  because  there  Is  no 
compelling  water  quality  improvement 
need. 

I  believe  it  would  be  shori^ighted  for 
this  Congress— already  well  aware  of 
the  Inequities  of  Federal  support  be- 
tween the  Frost  Belt  and  Sun  Belt— to 
further  aggravate  the  imbalance  by  al- 
lowing Federal  policy  to  again  penalize 
our  older  urban  areas. 

COIICLnSION 

The  most  important  aspect  of  H.R. 
2957,  however,  will  be  to  maintain  the 
vital,  forward  progress  of  the  Nation's 
clean  water  effort. 

Pollutants  which  could  have  been  re- 
moved from  our  Nation's  rivers,  lakes, 
and  streams  will  continue  to  enter  our 
waterways  unless  H.R.  2957  is  quickly 
enacted  into  law. 

Chairman  Howako  introduced  H.R. 
2957  immediately  prior  to  the  Easter 
recess  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  applaud  the  chairman's  inter- 
est in  this  important  issue. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  adl  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives that  we  expedite  the  passage  of 
ICE  repeal. 

I  urge  enactment  of  HJR.  2957. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  one  of  our 
most  able  and  distinguished  Members, 
who  had  an  interest  in  this  legislation 
way  back  in  the  9Sth  Congress  when 
she  introduced  a  bill  to  exclude  indus- 
trial cost  recovery,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hccklsr). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2957,  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Industrial  cost  exclusion 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Juc  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  rank- 
ing member  Congressman  Don  Clau- 
SKM  who  has  worked  so  closely  on  this 
issue  over  a  period  of  years,  and  Con- 
gressman JOHM  Paol  Hammsrschmidt, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  who  imder- 
stands  the  broad  ramifications  of  ICE 
and  has  fought  to  see  the  charge 
eliminated.  Their  leadership  has  been 
instrumental. 

Today's  House  consideration  of  H.R. 
2957  may  be  the  beglimlng  of  the  last 
chapter  of  a  sorry  tale  of  Government 
overregulation  and  negative  cost-bene- 
fit analysis— a  tale  that  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  close  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  ICE  charge. 

The  bill  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  2957.  is  the  nat- 
ural extension  of  legislation  I  first  in- 
troduced over  4  years  ago.  In  1977  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  eliminate  the  indus- 
trial cost  recovery  (ICR)  charge  on  in- 
dustry, a  charge  designed  for  those  in- 
dustries which  tie  into  a  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  (POTW's)  to 
pay  for  a  portion  of  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  facility,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  user  fees  which  would  be 
charged  of  them  for  everyday  use. 
Having  discussed  the  issue  at  length 
with  industry  representatives  and  city 
officials,  it  became  evident  to  me  then 
that  full  implementation  of  ICR  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  largest  city  in 
my  congressional  district,  would  be  a 
microcosm  of  its  effects  nationwide— 
in  short,  it  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  older,  industrialized  areas- 
Jobs  would  be  lost,  plants  could  cancel 
expansion  plans  or  move  elsewhere  to 
localities  which  had  an  operational 
POTW  with  excess  capacity  and  the 
move  out  of  the  Northeast  and  upper 
Midwest  would  be  further  accelerated. 
I  have  been  fighting  to  eliminate  ICR 
ever  since. 

Last  year  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6667,  the  key  provision  of  which  was 
the  elimination  of  the  ICR  fee.  I 
might  add  that  this  move  had  been 
preceded  by  a  2V^-year  moratorium  on 
the  collection  of  the  charge  during 
which  time  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  conducted  a  series  of  re- 
gional   hearings    on    the    impact    of 


ICR— eight  volumes  explained  the 
Impact,  several  thousand  pages  out- 
lined the  technical  detail  which  led 
the  agency  to  conclude  that  ICR  was 
not  effective  and  did  not  accomplish 
that  which  it  had  been  designed  to  do. 
The  evidence  in  favor  of  repeal  of  ICR 
was  overwhelming  and  in  fact  much  of 
it  could  have  been  translated  to  the 
similar  ICE  fee. 

Though  the  House  version  of  last 
session's  bill  eliminated  the  ICR 
charge  outright  with  no  substitute 
charge,  the  Senate  provisions  eliminat- 
ed from  grant  funds  eligibility  the 
treatment  of  the  wastewater  flow  of 
any  industry  using  more  than  50,000 
gallons  per  day.  The  discussions  pre- 
ceding the  conference  committee  on 
this  legislation  were  extensive  as  both 
sides  attempted  to  reach  agreement. 
The  compromise  reached  was  the  re- 
tention of  the  Senate  provision  but 
with  a  delayed  effective  date  of  No- 
vember 15,  1981.  In  addition,  the  lan- 
guage required  the  EInvironmental 
Protection  Agency  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
effect  of  the  ICE  provision. 

EPA's  most  recent  study  concluded 
that  the  charge  was  inequitable,  would 
result  in  delayed  construction  of 
POTW's  which  in  turn  would  lead  to 
increased  costs  and  would  force  affect- 
ed industries  to  seek  alternative  sys- 
tems of  financing  which  could  lead  to 
severe  budgetary  restraints  on  older 
cities  and  small  towns,  both  of  which 
can  least  afford  smaller  tax  bases.  The 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  reviewed  the  EPA 
study  and  complemented  it  with  ex- 
tensive outside  testimony.  In  its 
wisdom  the  committee  concurred  with 
EPA  on  the  need  for  repeal  of  ICE. 

Thus  we  reach  today's  chapter.  The 
E3*A's  study  of  the  short  term  impact 
of  ICE  on  over  400  communities  is  a 
litany  of  the  increased  cost  the  charge 
will  impose  on  individual  households. 
In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
the  impact  ranges  from  a  low  of  (21 
per  household  in  Boston  to  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $62  per  household  for  Taun- 
ton in  my  congressional  district  to  a 
figure  of  over  $1,450  per  household  in 
Webster.  EPA's  study  uses  a  host  of 
unflattering  phrases  to  describe  its 
impact— uneven  application,  would 
result  in  rising  construction  costs  and 
additional  financing  charges,  would 
hit  most  heavily  small  and  older  com- 
munities, would  result  in  delay,  in- 
creased planning  time  for  POTW's 
would  be  required  and  finally,  the  rec- 
ognition that  industry  closings  are  a 
distinct  possibility. 

It  is  the  Congress  which,  with  all 
good  intention,  imposed  the  ICR 
charge  as  part  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of 
1972.  And.  it  must  be  the  Congress 
which  has  the  objectivity  and  the 
benefit  of  hindsight  analysis  to  recog- 
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nize  that  the  charge  and  its  present 
substitute  would  not  woiii  and  must  be 
eliminated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  2957.  More  importantly,  per- 
haps. I  urge  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  to  read  the  record.  It  is  a 
complete  analysis  and  yet  its  conclu- 
sions are  an  unwavering  list  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  charge  and  its  impact.  It 
is  the  U.S.  Senate  which  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  ICE  after  today's 
expected  House  action.  In  closing,  a 
government  which  recognizes  its  own 
shortcomings  and  seeks  to  correct 
them,  swiftly  and  equitably,  is  truly  a 
government  of  the  people. 

D  1145 

Mr.  EE>OAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
OsERSTAR),  who  is  cochaimian  with  me 
of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres- 
sional Caucus. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  this  legislation  finally  make  its 
way  to  the  House  floor.  I  support  the 
repeal  of  the  industrial  cost  exclusion 
provision  in  the  current  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  When  it  originally 
appeared  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1972  as  industrial 
cost  recovery,  it  was  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
mistake  today  as  industrial  cost  exclu- 
sion. 

I  am  glad  we  have  come  to  the  point 
that,  instead  of  doing  as  we  have  done 
in  years  past,  amending  it  or  trying  to 
make  it  better,  we  are  repealing  it.  We 
can  now  make  changes  in  the  funda- 
mental act  necessary  to  improve  it  and 
make  it  a  stronger  program. 

In  the  years  since  ICR  has  been  in 
the  water  pollution  control  program, 
and  now  ICE,  many  industries  have 
been  either  discouraged  from  partici- 
pating in  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  or  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
current  participation  in  such  treat- 
ment works.  The  effect  has  been  to 
shift  the  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  of  replacement  of  those 
facilities  onto  small  business  and. 
worst  of  all,  residential  users  who  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  higher  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  reiiealing  ICE  we 
will  encourage  major  users  to  remain 
within  the  system,  spread  the  cost 
more  equitably  across  the  entire  oom- 
munity,  and  have  a  stronger  water  pol- 
lution control  program.  I  urge  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  general  goals  of  H.R. 
2957,  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  amends  existing  legislation  and 
alters  the  existing  and  major  Elnviron- 
mental    Protection    Agency    program 


which  provides  local  communities 
funds  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants. 

It  does  so  by  removing  a  burdensome 
provision  whose  original  intent  was  to 
help  industry  pay  for  part  of  the  costs 
of  constructing  waste  treatment 
plants.  That  provision  proved  costly 
and  unworkable. 

This  provision,  referred  to  as  the  in- 
dustrial cost  exclusion,  was  later 
shown  by  many  municipalities  to  be  a 
complex  mechanism  and  one  that  did 
not  allow  easy  recovery  of  charges 
from  industries  using  the  waste  treat- 
ment plants. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  may  be  considered  a  minor  bill, 
but  I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
for  their  thorough  review  of  the  prob- 
lem which  developed  after  we  passed 
the  previous  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  for  the  committee's 
oversight  and  review  of  existing  pro- 
grams. Such  a  review  and  modification 
are  extremely  helpful  to  a  more  effi- 
cient program  operation. 

This  legislation,  which  extends  the 
present  allotment  formula  while  si- 
multaneously refining  the  legislation, 
is  an  important  vehicle  for  States,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  preservation  of  the  environment 
through  proper  antipollution  proce- 
dure. 

It  deserves  our  support.* 

Ui.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2957.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  COMPUANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  3520. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmam)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3520.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  322,  nays 
3,  not  voting  105,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  53] 

YEAS-322 

AkAkm 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (ID 

Alexander 

Evans  (IN) 

Martin  (NO 

Anderson 

PaK^II 

Martin  (NY) 

Andrews 

Pazio 

Mauui 

Annunzlo 

P»nwick 

Mazzoli 

Anthony 

Perraro 

McClory 

Applecate 

Fiedler 

McCurdy 

Archer 

Pindley 

McDonald 

Ashbrook 

Pish 

McEwen 

AlkinK>n 

Ptthian 

McGralh 

Bafalis 

Plippo 

McHugh 

Bailey  (MO) 

Poglietta 

McKinney 

Bailey  (PA) 

Foley 

Mica 

Barnes 

Forsythe 

Michel 

Beard 

Fountain 

MikuUki 

Bedell 

Fowler 

Miller  (CA) 

Beilenson 

Garcia 

Miller  (OH) 

Benedict 

Gaydos 

MineU 

Benjamin 

Gejdenson 

Mitchell  (MP) 

Bennett 

Gephardt 

Moakley 

Bereuter 

Gihhnns 

Moffett 

Bethune 

Gilman 

Molinari 

Bevill 

Cllckman 

Montgomery 

Bia«Ki 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Blanchard 

Goodling 

Moorhead 

Boggs 

Gore 

Morrison 

Bo  land 

Gradison 

Mottl 

Boiling 

Green 

Murphy 

Boner 

Gregg 

Murtha 

Bonior 

Guarini 

Myers 

Brinkley 

Gunderson 

Napi(*r 

Brodhead 

Hagedom 

Natrher 

Brooks 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Broomfield 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nelligan 

Brown  (CA) 

Hall.  Sam 

Nelson 

Brown  <CO) 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Brown  (OH) 

Hammerschmidt  Nowak 

Burgener 

Hance 

O'Brien 

Burton.  John 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oakar 

Burton.  Phillip 

Harkin 

Oberslar 

Byron 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Carman 

Heckler 

Ot  linger 

Chappell 

Hefner 

Panetta 

Chappie 

Hendon 

Parris 

Cheney 

Hertel 

Paul 

Chisholm 

Hiler 

Pease 

Clausen 

Holland 

Perkins 

Clinger 

Hollenbeck 

Peyser 

CoaU 

Holt 

Pickle 

Coelho 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Collins  (ID 

Horton 

Rahall 

Collins  (TX> 

Howard 

Railsbw4i 

Conable 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Conte 

Hughes 

Raich  ford 

Conyers 

Hunter 

Regula 

Corcoran 

Hutto 

Rhodes 

Courier 

Hyde 

Richmond 

Coyne.  James 

Ireland 

Rinaldn 

Coyne.  William 

Jacobs 

Ritter 

Craig 

Jeffries 

Roberts  (KS) 

Crockett 

Jenkins 

Roberts  (SD) 

D' Amours 

Johnston 

Roemer 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones  (NO 

Rogers 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jones  (OK) 

Rose 

Daschle 

Kaslenmeier 

Rosenthal 

Daub 

Kazen 

Rostenkowski 

Davis 

Kildee 

Roth 

de  la  Garza 

Kogovsek 

Roukema 

Deckard 

Kramer 

Rouaselot 

DeNardis 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Russo 

Dingell 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Dixon 

LatU 

Savage 

Dorgan 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Downey 

Leath 

Scheuer 

Dreier 

LeBoutiUier 

Schneider 

Duncan 

Lee 

Schroeder 

Dunn 

Lehman 

Schumer 

Dwyer 

Leiand 

Seiberiing 

Dyson 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Early 

Levitas 

Shamansky 

Edgar 

Lewis 

Shannon 

Edwards  (ALl 

Livingston 

Sharp 

Edwards  (CA) 

Loefner 

Shaw 

Edwards  (OK) 

Long(MD> 

Shumway 

Emerson 

Loti 

Shuster 

Emery 

Lowery 

Siliander 

English 

Lowry 

Skeen 

Erdahl 

Luken 

Skelton 

Erlenbom 

Lundine 

Smith  (AD 

Ertel 

Madigmn 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans  (DE) 

Markey 

Smith  (NEI 

E^rans(GA) 

Marks 

Smith  (NJ) 

mmmmmm 
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Snowe 

Thomas 

Whitten 

Snyder 

ndall 

Williams  (MT) 

SoUn 

Vander  Jact 

Williams  (OH) 

Solomon 

Vento 

Winn 

Spenee 

Volkmer 

Wirth 

St  OemuUn 

Walcren 

Wolf 

Stmnton 

Wampler 

Wolpe 

Staton 

Wa>hln«ton 

Wright 

Stenholm 

Watklns 

Wyden 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Wylle 

Studds 

Weber  (OH) 

Yates 

Swift 

Weiss 

Yatron 

Tkuke 

Whitehurst 

Young  (MO) 

TUBln 

Whitley 

Taylor 

Whittaker 
NAyS-3 

nUey 

Broyhill 

Gramm 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-105 

Ford(TN) 

Patman 

AlboMa 

Prank 

Patterson 

Aspln 

Prenzel 

Pepper 

AuColn 

Prost 

Petri 

Badham 

Puqua 

Price 

Barnard 

Oingrich 

Prltchard 

Btncham 

OInn 

Pursell 

Banker 

Ooldwater 

Quillen 

Gray 

Reuss 

Orisham 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Hansen  (UT) 

Rodino 

Butler 

Hartnett 

Roe 

Campbell 

Hatcher 

Rudd 

Carney 

Heftel 

Santini 

Clay 

Hightower 

Schulze 

Coleman 

HUlis 

Shelby 

Cotter 

Huckaby 

Simon 

Coushlin 

Jeffords 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jones  <TN) 

Stangeland 

Crane.  Philip 

Kemp 

Stark 

Danielson 

Kindness 

Straiten 

Dannemeyer 

Long  (LA) 

Stump 

DeUums 

Lujan 

Synar 

Derwlnski 

Lungren 

Traxler 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Trible 

E>icks 

Marriott 

Walker 

Donnelly 

Mattox 

Weaver 

Doman 

Mavroules 

Weber  (MN) 

Dougherty 

McCloskey 

White 

Dymally 

McCollum 

Wilson 

Eckart 

McDade 

Wortley 

Pary 

Minish 

Young  (AK> 

Fields 

Mitchell  ( NY  > 

Young (PL) 

Plorio 

Mollohan 

Zablocki 

F«>rd(MI> 

Pashayan 

Zeferetti 

a  1200 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Rudd. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Stangeland. 

Mrs.  Bouquard  with  Mr.  Trible. 

Mr.  Eckart  with  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Fary  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mattox  with  Mr.  Pashayan. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Retiss  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Florio  with  Mr.  Doman  of  California. 

Mr.  Dicks  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Coleman. 

Mr.  Stiunp  with  Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Albosta  with  Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Oinn  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Prank  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Shelby  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Traxler  with  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Santini  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Synar  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  PurseU. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  McCollum. 

Mr.  Simon  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 


Mr.  Donnelly  with  Mr.  Cingrich. 

Mr.  Mavroules  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Huckaby  with  Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Dymally  with  Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Derwlnski. 

Mr.  Hatcher  with  Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  UUh. 

Mr.  Hightower  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Wortley. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Price  with  Mr.  Breaux. 

Mr.  Frost  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Bowen. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  Aspin. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  3455.  MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT.  1982 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  97-122)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3455)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERMISSION  TO  PRINT  IN 
RECORD  TABLES  SHOWING 
CROSSWALK  TO  HOUSE  COM- 
MITTEES 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  tables  showing  the  crosswalk 
to  House  committees  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  reflecting  the  agreements 
reached  under  the  conference  report 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1982  adopted  by  the  House 
on  May  20.  1981.  In  addition.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  tables 
be  considered  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requests  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  tables  are  as  follows: 


AllOCATION  or  SKNOING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUOGH  to 

(In  mlions  o(  dolm) 

Focal  year  1982 
n.-u-*  Enlitte- 

*^   a"'^  Xv 


^ 


APnOPRMTIONS 
Cwrenl  LmI 


050 
ISO 

m 

270 
300 

350 
370 
400 
450 
500 


s«vic«s 
550  HeiM 
MO 
700 
750 
800 
850 


pfvwiwnvi  viivij.'...- 

Gmni  sdnm.  ipm.  ssd  Iwhiwimy 

Enmy 

IMnI  ramnts  aid  (nwainwl 

A|noiltiK« 

CoiMwcc  ml  hossR|  cftat 

Ttmspottilwi 

ComiHinly  Md  rctnnil  dtvtlotimBil 

Ediicjlioii,  tranng.  eflwloynwnt.  md  sooil 


SKiinly 

wntrins  nMiRi  i 

Mmmstratm  ol  Jusm 

(jMCrw  ((M^nfncnt 

Gencril  pwpose  fscjl  tsselamx. 


Dscretioufy  Aputopnitioiis  kXm 

NjloulMaQt 

Nitemttnul  iffm 


050 
150 

250  (MB*  yaena.  spacx.  and  tednolon 

270  EiMro 

300  Naturi  resnnes  Ml  awTOMKnt 

350  »picult« 

370  Commera  and  Inusmt  (ndit 

400  Iransdolation 


ConwMiHty  and  rcfnnal  diMlQpncnl 

Education,  training,  employment,  and  sooal 


450 
500 
senicts 

550    Hoallli 

600    Income  soomtii 

700    Velefans  benefits  and  sawzs 

750    Mmmstration  ol  lustice 

800    Oneral  (onenmem 

850    Gennal  pixpose  fiscal  asselance.. 

900    Inleresi 

Allowanas 


920 


Dsattionaiy  Mnn  by  Mis  Committees 

050    National  defense 

350    Hpicultiire 

400    Transportation 

500    Education.  Iiairang.  employnienl.  and  social 

senMxs 

550    Heam 

600    Income  secunty 

700    Veterans  beneAts 
920    Allowances 


landservKts  . 


SiiUolal 


IS.031 

68,984 

0 

GOO 

6,634 

0 

0 

2,117 

0 

1 

7.177 

0 

74 

7.479 

0 

2 

390 

0 

0 

1.244 

0 

346 

14.306 

0 

28 

6.688 

0 

6,352 

18,193 

0 

33.710 

37.260 

0 

26,914 

37.026 

0 

14,537 

15.589 

0 

90 

843 

0 

3,982 

4,346 

0 

4,570 

4,602 

0 

107.236 

232,878 

0 

206.117 

115,720 

0 

15,947 

6,205 

0 

7.199 

4,882 

0 

6.021 

371 

0 

10,955 

7,760 

0 

5,226 

1,566 

0 

4,843 

2,253 

0 

12,068 

6,753 

0 

6,829 

1.568 

0 

20,394 

9,814 

0 

8,613 

5.658 

0 

34,498 

18.9% 

0 

8,525 

7.237 

0 

4,213 

3.615 

0 

4,460 

4.036 

0 

655 

534 

0 

4 

4 

0 

799 

-771   .. 

355,770 

196,200 

0 

5.487 

5,429 

0 

-1 

0 

0 

-9 

-9 

0 

1,259 

1,138 

0 

-563 

927 

0 

-3.839 

3,896 

0 

1.007 

933 

0 

799 

771 

0 

Committee  total 464.627  430,241 


300 
350 
450 
850 


350 
450 


AGnCUlTURE 

Current  level 

Italiiral  resourns  and  enwonment 

Apiculture 

Communty  and  regional  development . 
General  purpose  liscal  assistance 


Subtotals. 


318  321 

402  1,719 

1  372 

275  275 


Discretaury  Action 

Agriculture   

Communty  and  regional 

Subtotal 

Committee  total 


AIMED  SERVICES 

Current  level 

national  delense  

400     Iransportalion      

700    Veterans  benefits  and  services . 

Subtotal 


050 


Discrelionary  Action 
050    National  defense 


Subtotal 

Committee  total . 


1.621      1,163 


0 
81/ 

0 
275 


996 

2,687 

1,092 

52 
0 

902 
-21 

1.309 
0 

-52 

881 

1.309 

944 

3.569 

2,401 

10 

12 

15944 

'0 

'0 

0 

■0 

•0 

'0 

10 

12 

15.944 

726 

726 

24 

726 

726 

-24 

-716 

714 

15,920 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMIHEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  AQ-Continued 

Ibi  mians  ol  doHaisj 


FBCilyMil982 
-«r    O*^'    aSSi- 


BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  UMAN  AfFARS 

Current  LMI 

150  International  alfairs 

370  Commerce  and  Iwusing  credit isn 

450  Community  and  regional  development 

500  Educabon.  trammg.  en|iloyment.  and  sooal 

services 

550  Healtti 

600  Income  security 

700  Veterans  benefits  and  Srvces 

800  General  government... ^ 

900  Interest ; 

Committee  total 2.941 

HOUSE  DtSTRICT  OF  C01IM8IA  COMMimE 

Current  lewl 

750  Admmistratior  o(  lustM 

Committee  total 


0 

-421 

0 

29 

474 

-108 

66 

43 

0 

0 

'0 

0 

0 

>0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

-6 

0 

5 

5 

0 

11 

11 

0 

2.941 

IDS 

-108 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

EDUCATION  AND  lABOR 

Current  Lewi 

SOD  Education   training,  enfiloyment.  and  social 

services 

600  Income  security . 


-i- 


Subtotal 


Discretionary  Actnn 
500  Education,  training,  enytoyment.  and  sooal 

services 

600  Income  security ,. 


Subtotal 

Committee  total.. 


13 
15 

12 
15 

3,083 
3.849 

29 

27 

6.931 

0 
0 

0 
0 

-504 
1.519 

0 

0 

2.023 

29 

27 

4.908 

300 
370 
«00 
550 
600 
850 


ENERGV  AND  COMMERCE 
Current  level 

Natural  resources  and  environment 

Commerce  and  lnusin|  credit 

Transportation : 

Healtb i 

Income  security i 5J71 

General  purpose  Incal  assistance 

Subtotal 


0 

'0 

0 

28 

28 

0 

■0 

'0 

0 

5 

5 

18621 

71 

5.991 

5991 

5 

5 

5 

5.409      6.028    24.617 


Discretionary  Action 

550    Healtb , 

600    Income  security ; 


0 
340 


0 

ao 


-655 
-40 


Subtotal 340 


-80 


695 


Commrttee  total       5.749      5.9«    nSTl 


FOREIGN  AFWRS 
Current  leiel 

150    International  alfairs    12.798     10.999        672 

370    Commerce  and  bousmj  credrt II  11  0 

600    Income  security 3S2        200        200 


Subtotal i 13,191     11,209 


872 


Discretionary  tctan 

050    National  defense  

150    Inlemational  affairs    , 

600    Income  security 


Subtotal 

Committee  total. 


312        342  0 

0      -321  0 

0         -S  0 


34? 


16 


13.S33     11.225    '  872 


GOVERNMENT  OPfRATIONS 
Current  Le«el 

800    General  government    _ 1  lO 

850    General  purpose  tiscal  pssistance 4.570      4.559 


0 
4.559 


Committee  total j 4.571      4,559      4.559 


ADMINISTRATION 
Current  level 
?50    General  science,  space   and  tecbnol' 

<m - 

500    Education    training,  einploymenl.  and 
social  services  


AaOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT-Continued 

Ih  ffliois  ol  dotarsl 


Fiscal  year  1982 


Budget 


Outlays 


Entitle- 

ment 
auttwi. 


800    General  govemneat. 
Commrtlee  toUl 


67 


270 
300 

450 


MTERmi  ANO  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
Current  Level 

EmiB 

Natural  remurces  and  enwronnent 

Communty  and  regional  develotwient.. 


800    General  gonemment 

850    General  pwpose  facal  assistance,. 

SutMal 


13 
43 

461 
'0 

697 


13 

0 

16 

74 

318 

0 

"0 

0 

697 

697 

DiscteliaRary  Action 
300    Natural  resources  and  ennronmenl .. 

Subtotal 


Commrttee  total 1,184 


1.214 

1.043 

771 

-30 

0 

0 

-30 

0 

0 

1,184 

1,043 

771 

300 
370 
600 
750 
800 


lUOtOARY 
Current  Level 

Natural  resources  and  envnnment . 

Commenx  and  housing  credit 

Income  security 

Admnistiatm  of  justice 

General  government 

Commltee  total 


'0 
18 
10 
0 
378 


'0 

17 

2 

-5 

378 


0 
0 
2 

90 
378 


406 


392 


469 


MERCHANT  MARINE  ANO  FISHERIES 
Current  level 
300    Natural  resources  and  environment .. . 

370    Commerce  and  housing  credit 

400    Transportation 

850    General  purpose  tiscal  assistance 


166  146  0 

10  12  0 

415  52  288 

4  4  0 


SabMal.. 


400 
550 


Disaetionary  Action 

Transportatwi 

Heam 


SuMoU     

Convnttee  total.. 


595 

no 

288 

100 
0 

100 
0 

9 
-92 

100 

100 

101 

495 

10 

187 

370 
550 
600 

800 


POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVa 

Current  Level 

Cowwmce  and  tiousiiig  credrt 


Income  security 

Gemial  govemmit.. 

SiMolal 


8 

8 

0 

0 

134 

658 

30,10/ 

19,589 

19  589 

10.644 

10,644 

10.652 

40.758     30.106     30.900 


Discretmary  Actan 

050    Natonal  defense 

600    hicfflne  seomty 

920    Atannces 


0 

558 

0 


0      1.616 

510        513 

0    -2,165 


SuMolal 


558      -510      4,294 


toU 40.201     29,5%     26.606 


270 
300 

400 
450 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSCORTATMN 
Current  Level 

fmo 2.026 

Natural  resources  and  environment 49 

Transportation 8.500 

Community  and  regional  development 0 


000 

0 

52 

0 

2 

58 

18 

0 

teaetmary  Acton 
400    Transportatoi 

'Mkii 


Committee  total.. 


10.575 

2.069 

58 

476 

0 

1 

476 

0 

1 

11.051 

2.069 

59 

250 
270 
300 
370 


Current  Level 
Gnaal  seance,  space,  and  technology 

Energy 

Natural  resnircts  and  environment 

Comnerce  and  housing  aedit 


5  5  0 

27  27  0 

14  14  0 

'0  '0  0 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT-Continued 

(In  mdhons  of  dolan) 


Focal  year  I9C 


Budget 

autlion     Outlays 
ly 


EiMe- 


800    General  government .. 
Committee  total 


VETERANS'  AFFARS 
Current  leMf 
700    Veterans  benefits  and  services.. 

SdMal 


Dscretanary  Actnn 
700    Veterans  benefits  and  servces 

Subtotal 


■0 

•0 

0 

46 

46 

0 

1337 

903 

15660 

1.337 

903 

15.6(0 

0 

0 

861 

0 

0 

ati 

.     1J37 

903 

16521 

WAVS  ANO  MEANS 
CurrtntLevel 

270    Energy 0  0  1 

500    Education,  traang.  eaployuit.  aal  sooal 

services 730  0  3.091 

550    Heam 56J39  47,141  47.141 

600    Income  smmty 176.639  175.212  193.550 

800    General  govemmt 7  7  0 

850    General  purpose  fiscal  asasUnce 322  322  322 

900    Interest 102,400  102.400  102.400 


Subtotal 336.438  325.082  346.512 


Disaetaiary  Action 

500    Education,  traamt  eii^luyiniiit  and  sooal 

services 

550    HeaHk 

600    Incane  security 


0 

0 

-755 

300 

-1J48 

-1408 

600 

-6i29 

-6Jt4 

Subtotal -900   -7.577   -8.527 


Committee  total 335,538  317.506  337.985 


050 
150 
250 
270 
300 
350 
370 
400 
450 
500 
sei 
550 
600 
700 
750 


NOT  AUOCATED  TO  COMMITTEES 

Natmal  defense 

htemational  affairs 

General  soence.  space,  and  tednology 

Energy --^--j: 

Natural  resources  and  envionment 

AgnoMm 

Conmeroe  and  housng  ciedrt 

Transportation 

Community  and  legoyl  devetopment 

Education,  tramng,  ewpluyinent,  and  sooal 


HeaMi 

tame  security. 

Veterans  benefits  and  servces.. 
Adnmstratnn  of  jHSboe 


800    GeKral  goveranent. 


850 
900 
950 


General  purpose  fiscal  assistance.. 


-961 

-961 

0 

11.945 

11.945 

0 

-4 

-4 

0 

3587 

-3.587 

0 

3.389 

3J89 

0 

-77 

-77 

0 

-46 

46 

0 

-497 

497 

0 

-285 

285 

0 

36 

36 

0 

14J04 

14.304 

0 

6611 

6.611 

0 

606 

606 

0 

-12 

-12 

0 

14.516 

- 14.516 

0 

4.598 

-4.598 

0 

16  715 

- 16.715 

0 

32J00 

-32.900 

0 

IMstr^Mted  oftsettng  receQts 

Total - 111.090- 111.090 


Grand  total 770,900  695.450  435.147 

>  less  tkaii  S500.000 

'less  man  negative  S500.000 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL,  lifr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  majority  whip  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POLETy.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all.  today's  business  having  been  con- 


I     I     I     I     I     1 
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eluded,  it  will  be  the  intention  to  ad- 
journ to  Monday  next  and  the  House 
will  meet  on  Monday  at  noon  to  con- 
sider eight  bills  under  the  suspension 
of  the  rules:  H.R.  3567,  the  Expo;!  Ad- 
ministration authorization  for  fiscal 
1982  and  1983:  H.R.  3467,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  author- 
ization: H.R.  3337.  Youth  Employment 
Demonstration  Act  amendments:  H.R. 
3420.  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  and  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  authorizations:  H.R.  1100. 
Prisoner  of  War  Benefits  and  Health 
Care  Services  Act  of  1981:  H.R.  3423. 
Veterans  Training  and  Business  Loan 
Act  of  1981;  H.R  2039.  Veterans  Home 
Loan  Guarantees;  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  76.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  for  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  place  a  plaque  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  for  Armed  Forces  members 
who  died  in  Iranian  hostage  rescue  at- 
tempt. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  to  consider  the  Private  Calendar 
and  five  bills  under  suspension.  Re- 
corded votes  from  Monday  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday  so  there  will 
be  no  recorded  votes  on  the  suspen- 
sions on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
corded votes  postponed  from  Monday, 
will  be  the  following  suspensions: 

HJl.  2540.  the  D.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  and  Customs  Serv- 
ice authorization: 

H.R.  2156,  extend  funds  for  Veter- 
ans' Administration  support  of  State 
and  medical  schools: 

H.R.  3499,  Veterans  Health  Care  Act 
of  1981: 

H.R.  2136,  construction  and  acquisi- 
tion of  national  cemeteries:  and 

H.R.  1714,  veterans  memorial  head- 
stones and  markers. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  House  will  meet  at  noon. 
On  Wednesday  it  would  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
House  to  meet  at  noon.  We  will  consid- 
er H.R.  3455.  the  military  construction 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
with  an  open  rule.  2  hours  of  general 
debate;  and  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  3512.  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981.  as  soon  as 
that  becomes  available. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Friday  and  5:30  on  all  other  days 
except  Wednesday. 

This  is  obviously  subject  to  the  usual 
reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  a 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  if  we  do 
get  the  supplemental  appropriation 
conference  report  disposed  of  on 
Thursday,  would  it  not  be  the  intent. 


of  the  leadership  to  have  no  session 
then  on  Friday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention to  do  that  if  we  conclude  all  of 
the  business,  and  particularly  the 
adoption  of  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation conference  report.  But  Mem- 
bers should  be  advised  that  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  expires  on  the  5th 
of  June,  on  Friday,  and  if  we  have  not 
concluded  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation conference  report  on  Thursday 
we  will  have  a  Friday  session. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand. 

One  further  clarification.  Since  the 
many  votes  on  suspension  on  Monday 
will  be  put  off  until  Tuesday,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  we  would  then,  on  Tues- 
day, debate  the  suspensions  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  vote  on  them  first,  and 
then  those  that  might  be  carried  over 
from  Monday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  will  debate  and  vote  first 
on  the  Tuesday  schedule  of  suspen- 
sions following  which  any  votes  post- 
poned from  Monday  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


LEGISLATION 
VIETNAM-ERA 


AD- 
VET- 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  1.  1981 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday,  June  1.  1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1215 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
convene  at  noon  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PENDING 
DRESSES 
ERANS 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19.  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  approved  two  major  bills.  H.R. 
3423  and  H.R.  3499  designed  to  extend 
and  expand  valuable  medical  readjust- 
ment, employment,  and  vocational 
services  for  Vietnam-era  veterans. 
These  bills  should  be  on  the  House 
floor  early  next  week. 

H.R.  3499.  introduced  by  my  col- 
league Ron  Mottl  of  Ohio  and  sup- 
ported by  the  full  committee,  would 
extend  for  3  years  the  valuable  store- 
front readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram. Operation  Outreach.  The  bill 
would  also  authorize  medical  treat- 
ment for  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to 
agent  orange  and  other  defoliants 
used  during  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H.R.  3423.  which  I  introduced  along 
with  committee  Chairman  "Sonny" 
Montgomery  and  Toii  Daschle  of 
South  Dakota  would  authorize  ex- 
tended vocational  training,  small  busi- 
ness loans,  and  Federal  employment  to 
thousands  of  Vietnam-era  and  disabled 
veterans.  These  are  all  reasonable  pro- 
posals, targeted  to  those  who  still 
suffer  or  continue  to  need  assistance 
from  our  Government  liecause  of  their 
service  during  our  last  and  longest 
war.  However,  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, strangely  enough,  is  not  univer- 
sal, either  within  the  Congress,  or 
within  the  VA  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agment  and  Budget.  The  VA.  having 
reversed  its  original  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  program  completely  if  an  ex- 
tension is  mandated  by  the  Congress, 
still  continues  to  look  at  readjustment 
counseling  with  a  cool  eye.  OMB  con- 
tinues to  oppose  the  targeted  exten- 
sion of  vocational  training  for  Vietnam 
veterans  and  the  modest  small  busi- 
ness loan  program  as  well,  not  neces- 
sarily because  of  a  lack  of  need,  which 
can  be  documented,  but  because  of  a 
lack  of  will.  The  administration  has 
yet  to  appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Employment  as 
mandated  by  the  Congress,  while  valu- 
able employment  programs  specifical- 
ly earmarked  for  Vietnam-era  veterans 
are  being  scaled  down  or  eliminated 
entirely.  The  VA  itself  still  lacks  a 
confirmed  Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  plan  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  an  article  by  Lance 
Morrow  from  the  June  1.  1981.  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  This  statement  joins 
mine  to  say  that  the  plight  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  long  ignored,  is  not 
something  we  can  merely  sweep  under 
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the  rtig  in  the  face  of  either  new 
budgets  or  new  ideas. 

I  find  it  ironic,  as  the  Time  article 
states,  with  the  force  of  support  and 
recognition  growing  across  the  county 
acknowledging  the  debt  we  owe  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  that  certain  ele- 
ments within  the  Government  stand 
ready  to  abandon  the  progress  we 
have  already  achieved  and  block  fur- 
ther passage  or  implementation  of  this 
legislation.  Funds  are  already  included 
in  our  budget  targets.  However,  we 
also  need  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate.  We  will  need  the  signature  of 
the  President  and  the  willingness  of 
OMB  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  fully  implement  these  pro- 
grams and  to  administer  them  hu- 
manely and  completely  if  mandated  by 
the  Congress.  However,  their  past 
record  is  not  very  clear  on  this  point. 

For  example,  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve  a  3-year  extension  of  eligibil- 
ity for  readjxistment  cotinseling.  The 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  approved  a  2-year  extension.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  yet  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
implement  that  program  fully  even 
though  additional  staff  and  funds 
were  authorfaed  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  Those  same  funds  for  expansion 
were  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  again  this  year.  Expansion 
would  place  additional  Vet  Center 
teams  in  scores  of  sorely  needed  store- 
front counseling  sites  in  cities  and 
towns  across  the  United  States. 

While  we  wait  for  a  resolution  of 
this  issue  and  other  issues  of  great 
concern  to  these  veterans.  Vietnam 
veterans  continue  to  walk  the  streets 
angry  and  frustrated.  Others  have 
even  submitted  to  hunger  strikes  in 
protest  for  not  being  heard  or  under- 
stood. I  share  that  frustration. 

I  trust,  on  the  readjustment  counsel- 
ing issue,  pending  court  action  against 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
can  and  should  release  those  person- 
nel and  funds  and  elicit  a  response 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

But  quite  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  have  to  sue  to  see  that  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  or  any  other  veter- 
an, can  receive  adequate  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We 
should  not  have  to  go  to  court  to,  wel- 
come the  Vietnam  veteran  home  again 
at  full  potential  or  to  provide  treat- 
ment or  compensation  for  agent 
orange  related  disabilities  or  needed 
readjustment  assistance  and  vocation- 
al training. 

The  legislation  we  wiU  be  voting  on 
next  week  is  modest  in  cost  and  scope. 


It  cannot  solve  all  the  programs.  It 
cannot  repay  the  entire  debt.  But  it  is 
a  start.  It  can  help.  It  can  help  those 
veterans  who  truly  need,  and  most  im- 
portantly, have  truly  earned  our  help. 
I  believe  the  American  people  are  with 
us  in  that  effort.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
follow  their  lead. 


THE  ESTATE  TAX  AND  FAMILY 
ENTERPRISES:  TIME  FOR 
REFORM 

(Mr.  LOEFFLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOEPFLE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in- 
flation drives  real  property  values  ever 
higher,  the  very  critical  distinction  be- 
tween fair  market  value  and  produc- 
tive value  looms  over  estates  which  in- 
clude family-owned  farms  and 
ranches.  As  I  have  traveled  through- 
out my  district  in  Texas,  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  narrow,  restrictive, 
and  onerous  Federal  estate  tax  has 
been  brought  home  to  me  repeatedly. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  an  ex- 
ample in  which  the  estate  tax  wreaked 
havoc  on  an  unsuspecting  family  with 
a  real  and  active  agricultural  enter- 
prise. 

One  of  my  constituents  attempted  to 
help  his  elderly  mother  manager  her 
ranch,  which  had  been  actively 
ranched  by  their  family  for  more  than 
a  century.  As  she  grew  older,  in  order 
to  meet  her  extensive  medical  bills, 
the  son  bought  his  mother's  cattle  one 
by  one,  until  finally  he  had  purchased 
the  entire  herd. 

The  IRS  ruled  that  the  mother  had 
become  merely  a  landlord,  leasing  her 
ranchland  to  her  son  for  the  purpose 
of  running  his  cattle.  According  to  the 
IRS  she  was  no  longer  in  the  ranching 
business  herself  and  therefore  her 
estate  did  not  qualify  for  special  use 
valuation,  the  special  estate  tax  treat- 
ment available  for  farm  and  ranch- 
land.  The  result— considerable  por- 
tions of  the  ranch  which  had  been 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  estate 

This  case  is  but  one  of  the  estate  tax 
horror  stories.  And  they  are  common. 
My  mother  and  father,  who  own  a 
ranch  in  lidason.  Tex.,  and  are  with  us 
today,  could  match  the  example  I 
have  with  more. 

The  IRS  has  been  insensitive  to  the 
fact  that  farmers  and  ranchers  make  a 
livelihood  based  on  what  the  soil  will 
produce,  not  what  it  will  sell  for  if  put 
up  for  sale  to  the  public  on  the  open 
market.  The  production  of  food  and 
fiber  is  one  of  this  Nation's  greatest 
strengths.  If  we  continue  to  levy  this 


devastating  and  confiscatory  tax,  we 
will  destroy  America's  ability  to  be  a 
major  producer  of  food  and  fiber,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  the  entire 
world. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  legislation 
which  will  address  the  estate  tax  issue 
and  expand  the  restrictive  definition 
and  implication  of  special-use  valua- 
tion as  it  relates  to  the  distribution  of 
active  farms  and  ranches. 


RECONCILIATION  UPDATE 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
rently 15  House  committees  are  pre- 
paring legislation  to  comply  with  rec- 
onciliation instructions  adopted  by  the 
House  as  part  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. The  deadline  for  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  June  12,  1981. 

Obviously  the  committees  involved 
in  reconciliation  face  a  tremendous 
task  in  completing  action  on  legisla- 
tion before  the  June  12  deadline.  The 
program-by-program  baseline  from 
which  cuts  will  be  made  has  been  de- 
livered to  majority  and  minority  staff 
directors,  and  all  committees  are  cur- 
rently in  the  process  of  preparing  leg- 
islation to  comply  with  the  reconcili- 
ation instructions.  For  example,  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  last  week  to  receive 
testimony  from  administration  offi- 
cials on  where  cuts  could  be  made 
tuider  reconciliation.  Also,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  already 
acted  to  approve  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cuts  required  under  reconcili- 
ation. 

Since  reconciliation  is  only  in  its 
second  year  and  has  been  expanded  to 
include  authorization  programs,  ques- 
tions and  problems  will  inevitably 
arise  over  the  next  2Vi  weeks.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  and  its  rec- 
onciliation task  force  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  this  difficult 
and  complex  stage  of  reconciliation  is 
undertake  effectively  and  fairly.  All 
members  and  staff  persons  involved 
with  committees  directed  under  recon- 
ciliation are  strongly  encouraged  to 
contact  members  and  staff  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  for  clarifica- 
tion of  reconciliation  requirements. 

The  following  is  a  table  that  lists 
committees  involved  in  reconciliation, 
the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  authority 
and  outlay  reductions  assigned  to 
them— fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year 
1984  reductions  are  also  required— and 
a  brief  sununary  of  committee  action 
that  has  taken  place  as  of  this  date. 
This  table  will  be  updated  over  the 
next  2V^  weeks  for  your  benefit. 
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PROPOSED  REAGAN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  CUTS  CALLOUS 


(Mr.  HERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Congressman  sworn  in  only  5  months 
•go.  I  must  say  I  was  shocked  an  ap- 
palled by  the  callousness  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  social  secu- 
rity cuts.  In  yesterday's  Detroit  News  I 
read  that  the  Reagan  administration 
was  only  worried  about  the  timing  and 
not  the  substance  of  their  social  secu- 
rity cutbacks.  These  cuts  are  aimed  at 
the  very  people  who  have  made  this 
country  great— the  men  and  women 
who  fought  two  World  Wars  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  lived  through  the 
worst  depression  in  this  Nation's  histo- 
ry, and  who  have  suffered  the  most  in- 
credible inflation.  These  are  the 
people  who  made  this  Nation  great  by 
their  hard  work  and  sacrifices,  and 
most  importantly,  their  ability  and 
success  to  instill  values  that  have  nur- 
tured succeeding  generations.  Now  the 
administration  moves  to  cut  cost  of 
living  allowances  for  all  social  security 
recipients  and  payments  to  those  who 
retire  at  the  age  of  62  by  25  percent. 
These  people,  who  would  be  cut.  are 
the  ones  who  have  paid  into  the 
system  the  longest,  from  the  days  of 
their  very  first  job.  with  every  pay- 
check sparming  as  long  as  45  years.  I 
love  and  respect  these  older  Ameri- 
cans. While  I  have  the  energy  to  fight 
and  stand  on  this  floor,  I  will  work  to 
protect  the  benefits  that  these  people 
were  promised  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: the  benefits  that  they  earned 
and  paid  for  through  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  over  these  many  years.  It  is 
important  that  we  work  to  protect  and 
adequately  fund  the  social  security 
system.  There  are  many  sensible  ways 
to  do  this,  but  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  proposed  that  we  protect  the  ■ 
system  by  cheating  the  very  people 
who  have  paid  into  it  with  their  own 
money  the  longest.  This  cannot  and 
shall  not  be  allowed. 
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BASIC  REFORM  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  NEEDED 


(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  proposals  to  cut 
social  security  benefits  have  focused 
national  attention  on  the  complexities 
of  this  issue.  While  many  aspects  of 
the  administration's  proposals  are 
deeply  disturbing  to  me.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  that  we  use  this  opportuni- 
ty to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  problems  the  system  is  facing,  and 
seek  viable  solutions  to  them.  Pour 
major  areas  stand  out  as  important  to 
the  current  debate  on  social  security: 
the  role  of  social  security  in  our  soci- 
ety and  its  importance  for  Americans: 
the  stresses  being  placed  on  the 
system  and  its  financial  status:  possi- 
ble solutions  to  the  instability  of  the 
system;  and  questions  regarding  the 
basic  structure  and  scope  of  the  social 
security  system  in  the  long  term. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  social  security  system  originally 
framed  in  1935  was  quite  limited  in  its 
scope,  providing  the  promise  of  bene- 
fits upon  retirement  to  workers  who 
had  contributed  to  the  system  for  a 
set  number  of  years  which  would  sup- 
plement other  sources  of  retirement 
income.  In  1939,  survivor  and  spouse 
benefits  were  provided  to  the  families 
of  workers.  In  1956  and  1965.  disability 
and  health  care  protection  were  en- 
acted into  law.  In  1972,  various  State 
and  Federal  welfare  programs  were 
consolidated  into  the  supplemental  se- 
curity income  (SSI)  program,  which  is 
administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSA),  but  funded 
through  general  revenues  and  not 
through  the  social  security  trust 
funds. 

Not  only  have  the  benefits  available 
under  social  security  been  expanded, 
but  so  have  the  number  of  citizens 
who  participate  in  it.  In  1940,  the  pro- 
gram covered  roughly  55  percent  of  all 
workers.  Today,  the  percentage  has 
grown  to  90  percent  with  almost  40 


million  Americans  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  some  kind,  and  130 
million  workers  contributing  to  the 
system  through  payroll  taxes. 

The  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits over  the  years  has  in  part  been  a 
response  to  the  changing  needs  and 
expectations  of  older  Americans.  The 
Nation's  change  from  a  largely  rural 
to  largely  urban  society  and  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Depression  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  disabled  or  re- 
tired workers  to  depend  on  their  chil- 
dren as  had  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury has  independent  retirement  living 
supported  by  pension  benefits  become 
a  possibility  for  the  majority  of  those 
who  reach  retirement  age. 

Even  with  the  benefits  of  this 
system,  however,  over  15  percent  of 
the  elderly  are  officially  living  below 
the  poverty  line,  with  60  percent  of 
the  elderly  who  live  alone  receiving 
aimual  incomes  below  $15,000,  and 
one-quarter  of  aged  persons  living  as 
couples  receiving  below  $3,000  per 
year.  Social  security  benefits  consti- 
tute the  sole  source  of  retirement 
income  for  28  percent  of  our  senior 
population.  For  two-thirds  of  our 
senior  citizens,  social  security  benefits 
are  the  main  source  of  retirement 
income.  Incredibly,  only  about  one  in 
five  elderly  persons  receive  a  private 
pension  at  all,  and  this  situation  is  not 
anticipated  to  improve  much  over  the 
next  few  years,  as  workers  often  will 
not  stay  in  one  job  long  enough  to 
become  vested  and  qualify  for  bene- 
fits, if  they  are  among  those  workers 
who  even  have  a  private  pension  plan 
available  to  them. 

So  it  is  clear  that  for  millions  of  the 
elderly,  as  well  as  the  disabled  and 
their  dependents,  social  security  bene- 
fits have  become  an  integral  part  of 
economic  survival. 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  FACING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  social  security  system  is  facing  a 
short-term  crisis  which  experts  predict 
will  totally  drain  the  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance  Fund  (OASI)  of.  the 
system  by  the  end  of  1982  unless  im- 
mediate steps  are  taken.  Even  if  the 


revenues  of  the  OASI  trust  fund  are 
combined  with  the  other  two  funds  of 
the  system,  the  disability  insurance 
(DI)  and  hospital  insurance  (HI) 
funds,  the  system  will  be  totally  de- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1984.  The  reasons 
for  this  crisis  lie  in  part  in  the  large  in- 
creases and  liberalizations  in  benefit 
and  cost-of<living  amounts  the  Con- 
gress has  voted  into  effect  in  recent 
years,  in  part  in  the  ever-increasing 
percentage  of  senior  citizens  relative 
to  young  workers,  in  part  in  the 
changing  work  habits  of  our  citizens 
and  in  part  in  our  economic  situation. 
While  workers  are  tending  to  enter 
the  work  force  later— after  postsecon- 
dary  education— and  leave  the  work 
force  earlier  through  early  retirement 
plans,  high  unemployment  rates  have 
reduced  even  further  the  amount  of 
revenues  accruing  to  the  system 
through  the  payroll  tax.  Inflation  has 
caused  benefits,  which  are  indexed  to 
the  Consumer  F»rice  Index  (CPI)  to  in- 
crease drastically  each  year,  causing  a 
huge  drain  on  the  system.  While  the 
short-term  crisis  will  probably  be  al- 
layed soon  through  remedial  meas- 
ures, a  longer-term  crisis  also  threat- 
ens the  system.  The  predicted  drastic 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  persons  over 
65  relative  to  younger  persons  paying 
into  the  system  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  trust  funds  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  century.  It  is  predict- 
ed, in  fact,  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons over  65  will  rise  from  10.7  percent 
today  to  12  percent  by  2000,  15  per- 
cent by  2015,  and  18  percent  by  the 
year  2035.  Because  of  this  change, 
there  will  be  almost  twice  as  many  re- 
tirees per  worker  as  at  present,  placing 
a  severe  strain  on  social  security's  pay- 
as-you-go  payroll  tax  financial  base. 

P««OPCSEIS  SOLUTIONS 

Various  solutions  to  the  problems 
facing  social  security  have  been  put 
forward  in  recent  years.  The  adminis- 
tration's recent  proposal  is  drastic  in 
its  effects  on  benefits,  and  includes 
the  following  major  recommendations: 

First.  A  large  change  would  be  made 
in  the  way  future  retirees'  benefits  are 
calculated,  so  that  the  replacement 
ratio— the  amount  of  income  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  expected  to  re- 
place—will fall  from  42  percent  to  38 
percent  of  the  average  worker's  earn- 
ings. This  change  will  be  phased  in 
over  the  course  of  6  years,  so  that  by 
1987  new  retirees  would  receive  an 
average  monthly  benefit  of  (691.90. 
compared  to  the  $719  they  woufd  re- 
ceive imder  current  law.  Lower  income 
persons  would  receive  a  $447.40  bene- 
fit instead  of  $477.10. 

Second.  Effective  immediately  in 
1982.  retirees  who  are  forced  or  choose 
to  retire  early  will  receive  drastically 
reduced  benefits— 55  percent  of  the 
maximum  benefit  at  65  if  they  retire 
at  age  62.  Si>ouses  of  such  retirees 
would  receive  a  27  percent  benefit,  and 


children  of  early  retirees  would  receive 
no  benefits  whatsoever. 

Third.  Persons  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ability would,  in  addition  to  waiting  6 
months  before  receiving  their  first 
check,  have  to  first  prove  that  their 
disability  would  last  2  entire  years  or 
result  in  death,  as  opposed  to  the  1- 
year  disability  duration  currently  re- 
quired. 

Fourth.  To  qualify  for  disability,  in- 
dividuals would  be  required  to  have  30 
quarters  of  covered  employment  out  of 
the  previous  40  quarters,  as  opposed  to 
the  ctirrent  requirement  of  20  quarters 
of  covered  employment  out  of  the  last 
40. 

Fifth.  The  cost-of-living  increase 
scheduled  for  July  1982,  would  be 
moved  from  July  to  October  of  that 
year,  in  a  one-time  change  moving  the 
system  onto  the  fiscal  year  calendar. 

Sixth.  The  cost-of-living  increases 
for  beneficiaries  would  be  based  on 
calculations  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI)  over  a  year-long  period, 
rather  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year,  and  probably  result  in  slightly 
lower  increases  for  inflation. 

Seventh.  The  outside  earnings  limi- 
tation, or  retirement  test,  would  be 
phased  out  by  1986,  so  that  retired 
workers  could  receive  benefits  without 
reductions  for  earnings  acquired  above 
the  limit. 

The  administration's  proposal  basi- 
cally addresses  the  short-  and  long- 
term  problems  of  the  system  through 
reductions  in  the  type  and  level  of 
benefits  available  to  beneficiaries.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  proposals,  com- 
bined with  the  elimination  of  the 
minimum  benefit  and  student  benefits 
already  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, will  decrease  outlays  in  the  social 
security  system  by  10  percent  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  even  more  over 
the  long  term.  Other  approaches  to 
the  problems  facing  the  system  fall 
into  either  the  category  or  reducing 
benefits  or  increasing  revenues  to  the 
system.  Major  alternative  proposals  in- 
clude: 

First.  Financing  the  short-term  defi- 
cit of  the  system  through  allowing  the 
three  trust  funds  to  borrow  funds 
from  each  other,  which  would  allow 
the  system  to  stay  solvent  through 
1984.  and  beginning  in  1990  slowly 
phasing  in  an  older  retirement  age  of 
68.  to  be  fully  operational  by  2000. 

Second.  Financing  the  deficit  of  the 
system  through  an  increase  in  payroll 
taxes  levied  on  workers  and  employ- 
ers. 

Third.  Financing  the  short-  and 
long-term  deficits  of  the  system 
through  an  infusion  of  general  rev- 
enues into  part  or  all  of  the  system's 
trust  funds.  Some  feel  that  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  (HI)  trust  fund  of  the 
system  should  be  paid  for  out  of  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  as  its  benefits,  medi- 
care hospital  insurance— part  A.  are 
generally  unrelated  to  the  amount  of 


funds  paid  into  the  system  by  the  ben- 
eficiary. 

BASIC  REFORM 

Clearly,  if  basic  changes  are  to  be 
made  in  the  social  security  system, 
and  they  must  be,  those  who  depend 
on  these  benefits  will  have  to  bear 
some  of  the  burden  of  change.  Howev- 
er. I  am  very  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  administration,  as  well  as 
many  other  recommendations  in  this 
area,  would  cause  severe  hardship  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  persons  who 
rely  on  social  security,  and  would  not 
address  the  fundamental  questions  we 
must  answer  before  such  reform  is  un- 
dertaken. While  the  administration 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  its  pro- 
posals would  eliminate  only  the  wel- 
fare aspects  of  the  social  security 
system,  the  fact  is  that  these  reduc- 
tions cut  most  severely  into  the  retire- 
ment and  disability  benefits  which  our 
Nation's  workers  depend  on.  Beyond 
the  suffering  these  proposals  would 
cause  in  any  case,  the  added  suffering 
of  inunediate  effectiveness  has  been 
added.  Persons  who  have  already 
made  plans  to  retire  early,  and  per- 
haps have  already  retired  on  private 
pensions  or  are  unable  due  to  a  minor 
disability  to  continue  to  worit,  would 
be  irrevocably  forced  by  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  receive  benefits 
almost  50  percent  lower  than  what 
they  had  been  counting  on.  This  low 
benefit  rate  would  continue  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  drastically 
reduce  the  standard  of  living  for  those 
who  are  already  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  subsistence  level  income. 

Likewise,  proposals  to  raise  payroll 
tax  rates  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
system  would  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  young  workers  of  today,  and 
provide  no  guarantees  that  the  system 
would  still  be  available  upon  their  re- 
tirement. Recommendations  to  raise 
the  retirement  age  under  social  secu- 
rity run  counter  to  our  traditional 
view  that  65  represents  an  appropriate 
age  to  retire.  Proposals  to  infuse  gen- 
eral revenues  into  the  system  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  an  increased  burden 
on  our  overall  budget,  which  is  already 
overextended. 

In  what  way.  then,  can  Congress  ful- 
fill its  responsibility  to  ensure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  system,  and  carry 
through  with  the  promises  the  social 
security  system  has  offered  the  Ameri- 
can people?  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  examine  the  programs  we  have  in- 
cluded under  the  social  security 
system,  determine  which  fulfill  its 
main  purpose  and  which  do  not.  and 
separate  out  those  programs  which  do 
not  belong  imder  the  social  security 
umbrella.  While  the  nonretirement 
programs  which  have  been  included  in 
the  social  security  system  are  impor- 
tant and  necessary,  in  many  cases  the 
benefits  paid  out  through  disability  or 
hospital  insurance  are  not  directly  re- 
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latcd  to  the  amount  of  funds  the  re- 
d|>lent  has  paid  into  the  system. 
Americans  count  on  social  security  for 
many  types  of  benefits,  but  I  think 
most  would  agree  that  Its  main  pur- 
pose should  be  to  provide  a  pension 
for  retired  workers,  and  insurance  for 
their  families  in  case  of  their  early 
death.  If  people  are  to  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  the  social  security  system,  and 
if  it  is  to  survive  the  effects  of  the 
"greying"  of  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion, the  system  must  be  returned  to 
its  original  purpose,  and  iwnefits  must 
be  brought  under  control. 

I  feel  that  the  best  hope  for  the 
social  security  system  lies  in  the  grad- 
ual phasing  in  of  the  fxmdlng  of  non- 
retirement  programs  through  general 
revenues.  Through  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  process,  the  programs  which 
have  been  added  to  the  social  security 
system  over  the  years  can  be  funded 
like  other  Federal  programs,  included 
in  the  overall  Federal  budget,  and 
tighter  controls  can  be  maintained. 

The  payroll  tax  burden  can  be  de- 
creased, so  that  workers  have  the  capi- 
tal to  invest  in  savings  and  other  in- 
vestments. The  security  of  the  system 
will  be  guaranteed,  as  benefits  paid 
out  will  be  more  directly  related  to 
benefits  paid  in  to  the  system.  Work- 
ers who  have  counted  on  receiving  full 
retirement  benefits  will  not  have  to 
face  the  sudden  and  drastic  reductions 
in  ttenef  its  included  in  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  and  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  become  disabled  or 
require  hospitalization  can  count  on 
funds  for  disability  and  medicare  to  be 
available. 

Finally,  a  close  look  at  the  effects  of 
indexation  on  the  social  security  funds 
should  be  taken,  and  benefits  should 
be  tightened  so  that  individuals  who 
have  Just  arrived  in  this  country  or 
have  contributed  little  to  the  system 
do  not  automatically  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. While  it  is  imperative  that  social 
sectuity  benefits  be  indexed  to  infla- 
tion, it  may  be  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  has  resulted  in 
benefits  slightly  higher  than  is  Justifi- 
able by  the  overall  economy.  The  in- 
dexation of  benefits  to  wage  inflation 
rates  rather  than  price  inflation  rates 
could  provide  the  measure  of  funds 
necessary  to  see  the  system  through 
the  next  century,  in  combination  with 
eliminating  nonretirement  programs 
from  the  system.  If  it  is  determined 
that  changes  in  benefits  must  be 
made,  though,  it  is  terribly  unfair  to 
impose  them  arbitrarily  on  those 
about  to  retire,  and  impose  no  changes 
whatsoever  on  those  already  retired. 
The  administration's  proposal  would 
have  this  effect,  and  could  lead  to  a 
situation  where  someone  retiring  1  day 
or  1  week  later  than  another  would  re-- 
ceive  a  reduced  benefit  for  life;  while 
the  person  fortunate  enough  to  retire 
earlier  would  receive  the  full  benefits 
promised  them. 


The  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's approach  is  that  it  does  not  ad- 
dress in  a  comprehensive  way  all  of 
the  issues  underlying  the  social  secu- 
rity system's  instability,  but  instead 
has  simply  chopped  benefits  while  re- 
taining all  of  the  structural  redresses 
in  the  system  itself.  I  am  concerned 
that  this  choice  will  result  in  a  fur- 
thering of  the  long-term  instability  of 
the  system,  and  urge  the  President 
and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  social  security  system  in 
detail,  to  reach  conclusions  regarding 
what  its  role  should  be  in  our  Nation, 
and  to  take  responsible  action  so  that 
its  long-term  stability  will  be  insured.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  help  insure  the 
system's  stability.  However,  I  think 
they  expect  and  deserve  a  comprehen- 
sive, responsible  and  humane  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  social  securi- 
ty's problems,  and  feel  we  should  act 
swiftly  to  provide  such  an  approach. 


TO  REINSTITUTE  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Living- 
ston) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  become  a  very  unsafe  place 
to  live.  Terrorism  and  violent  crime 
ravage  every  nation  and  people. 

In  the  past  60  days  alone,  we  have 
witnessed  assassination  attempts  on 
two  of  the  most  revered  of  world  lead- 
ers—President Ronald  Reagan  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  In  the  same  space 
of  time  we  have  seen  countless  bomb- 
ings, and  of  course,  coldblooded  mur- 
ders go  on  throughout  the  world  every 
day. 

All  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  America  live  under  the  constant 
threat  of  terrorist  attacks. 

And  let  us  make  no  mistake,  the 
wave  of  terrorism  is  sounding  loudly 
on  our  own  shores.  Just  last  week  a 
terrorist's  bomb  destroyed  the  inno- 
cent life  of  a  young  man  in  New 
York's  Kennedy  Airport.  Three  other 
bombs  iiad  to  be  removed  from  the 
United  Nations,  the  Honduran  Consul- 
ate, and  a  crowded  bus  terminal  in 
Boston.  As  of  today,  there  have  been  a 
total  of  seven  bombs  removed  in  the 
city  of  New  York  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

The  Nation  screams  with  violent 
crime.  More  than  400  Americans  are 
murdered  every  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  violent  crimes  of 
murder,  assassination,  and  terrorism 
demand  our  most  urgent  attention. 
For  they  strike  not  only  the  immedi- 
ate victim  and  his  family,  but  also 
against  the  entire  community  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  indeed,  at  the  very 
framework  of  a  peaceful  society. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  our 
leaders  are  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
as  such,  they  embody  the  ideals  and 


hopes  of  the  people.  To  assassinate 
them,  is  to  wipe  out  those  ideals,  those 
hopes,  those  dreams.  Acts  of  terrorism 
against  our  leaders,  and  against  any  of 
our  people,  threaten  the  fiber  of  civi- 
lized order.  They  vulgarize  and  tram- 
ple the  rights  of  all  of  us.  particularly 
our  right  to  live,  and  to  live  without 
fear. 

We  must.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin  taking 
steps  to  combat  this  senseless  brutal- 
ity, and  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  we  must  eiuu:t  meas- 
ures which  express  their  strong  sense 
of  moral  outrage  and  heartfelt  anger 
at  the  perpetrators  of  such  heinous, 
insidious  acts. 

To  this  end,  earlier  this  month.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill.  H.R.  3541.  which  I  feel 
the  American  people  will  strongly  sup- 
port, to  reinstitute  the  death  penalty 
as  a  punishment  for  Federal  capital 
crimes. 

There  is  no  question.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  majority  of  the  American 
public  favors  the  imposition  of  such  a 
measure.  On  Novemt>er  13,  1980.  a  Los 
Angeles  Times  poll  found  62  percent 
of  all  Americans  approving  capital 
punishment:  similarly,  a  February  2, 
1981,  Time  magazine  poll  and  a  March 
23,  1981.  Newsweek  poll  found  65  per- 
cent and  68  percent,  respectively,  of 
citizens  nationwide  favoring  death  sen- 
tences. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Louisiana, 
a  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  poll 
on  January  8,  1980,  found  70.7  percent 
of  statewide  registered  voters  favored 
capital  punishment— only  17.7  percent 
of  Louisianians  were  opposed. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  very  powerful  na- 
tional consensus  favoring  the  reinsti- 
tution  of  capital  punishment. 

However,  since  1972,  when  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  in  Purman 
against  Georgia  that  the  death  penal- 
ty, as  it  was  being  applied,  constituted 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  we  as  a 
Congress  have  been  remiss  in  our 
duties. 

Our  duty  is  to  follow  the  will  of  our 
constituents;  we  are  elected  to  repre- 
sent them  in  this  body.  And  yet.  while 
37  States  have  rewritten  their  death 
penalty  codes,  and  while  two-thirds  of 
our  constituents  ardently  support  cap- 
ital punishment,  we  have  allowed  the 
Federal  statute  to  remain  in  its  fallen, 
useless  state. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  find  no  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  we  have  not  joined 
our  counterparts  in  the  States  and 
said.  Where  we  are  responsible  for 
making  the  law,  that  murderers,  kid- 
napers, traitors,  and  felons  who  cause 
the  death  of  others  in  the  commission 
of  their  crimes  should  also  be  exposed 
to  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  fact  remains,  though,  that  the 
perpetrators  of  even  the  most  heinous 
Federal  crimes  need  not  worry  that 
their  willfully  oppressive  acts  are  tan- 
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tamount  to  signing  their  own  death 
warrants,  as  well  as  those  of  their  vic- 
tims. 

I  believe  that  we  must  now  go  for- 
ward and  reinstate  capital  punishment 
because  it  is  morally  required  as  the 
only  appropriate  punishment  for  some 
crimes,  and  because  it  is  the  most  ef- 
fective deterrent  available  to  us  in  the 
war  against  violent  crime. 

The  propriety,  indeed  the  moral  ne- 
cessity, for  capital  punishment  has 
been  recognized  in  this  country  since 
its  inception.  The  due  process  clauses 
incorporated  into  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  specifically  prohibit  the 
State  from  depriving  any  person  of  life 
without  due  process  of  law.  implying 
that  with  due  process  of  law.  life  may 
be  deprived. 

And  indeed,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
its  1976  Gregg  against  Georgia  deci- 
sion ruled  the  death  penalty  does  not 
per  se  constitute  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment." 

We  in  America  have  traditionally 
recognized  that  when  people  choose  to 
live  together  in  a  society,  their  written 
law  and  their  legal  system  must  make 
their  respect  for  life  unequivocally 
clear  by  assuring  through  law.  that 
convicted  murderers  can  be  perma- 
nently removed  from  society  for  their 
crimes. 

Where  the  law  is  the  peoples'  voice 
and  says,  "We  will  imprison  or  fine 
those  who  illegally  take  property,"  it 
must  also  speak  for  the  people's  re- 
spect for  life  by  promising  to  execute 
those  who.  through  malice  and  fore- 
thought, willfully  take  the  life  of  an- 
other. 

But  in  spite  of  this  popular  and  con- 
stitutional consensus,  there  are  those 
who  argue  against  capital  punishment 
because  its  deterrent  value  cannot  be 
empirically  proven.  Perhaps  this  is 
true.  Perhaps  there  is  no  method  of 
scientifically  proving  a  statistical  de- 
terrent basis. 

One  who  murders,  automatically  cre- 
ates and  becomes  a  statistic.  But  those 
who  are  deterred  from  murdering 
never  show  up  in  statistics. 

The  studies  on  both  sides  of  capital 
punishment's  deterrence  argument 
may  be  attacked  as  flawed,  and  none 
of  the  conclusions  thus  far  reached 
may  be  relied  upon  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  empirically 
proven  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  is 
necessary  for  the  imposition  of  a 
death  sentence,  then  all  punishments 
come  into  jeopardy.  For  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  prove  the  exact  deterrent 
value  of  the  death  F>enalty  as  opposed 
to  life  imprisonment,  than  it  is  to 
prove  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  4-year, 
rather  than  a  2-year  sentence  for  bur- 
glary. 

I  would  submit,  however,  that  were 
we  of  a  mind  to  toy  in  the  realm  of 
social  experiment,  there  would  be  one 
way  to  adequately  gage  the  death  pen- 
alty's deterrent  value.  Suppose  we  in 


Congress  enacted  a  law  instituting  the 
death  penalty  for  capital  offenses 
committed  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays,  but  not  on  the  other 
days.  I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  to  de- 
termine on  which  days  we  would  be 
more  vulnerable  to  the  scourge  of  cap- 
ital crimes. 

This  suggestion  is  not  intended  to 
make  light  of  a  subject  which  I  regard 
as  gravely  serious.  It  is  only  an  effort 
to  highlight  a  fact  which  law  enforce- 
ment officers  have  professed  for  years. 

Under  the  threat  of  an  effective 
death  penalty,  criminals  may  refrain 
from  carrying  deadly  weapons;  a  rapist 
may  refrain  from  killing  his  victim;  a 
burglar  may  refrain  from  killing  his 
pursuers;  lives  of  innocent  persons 
may  be  saved. 

Beyond  this  intuitive  deterrence,  of 
course,  is  the  very  tangible  deterrent 
in  the  sense  that  a  convicted  killer 
who  is  executed  will  never  kill  again. 

So,  in  terms  of  deterrence.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  overriding  moral  impera- 
tive for  us  as  a  representative  body  is 
to  institute  the  death  penalty  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  save  the  life  of 
an  innocent  victim;  the  alternative  is 
to  let  convicted  killers  survive— at  the 
possible  and  probable  expense  of  other 
innocent  lives. 

The  reinstitution  of  the  death  penal- 
ty is  also  morally  imperative  in  terms 
of  Justice.  It  crashes  against  our  moral 
sensibilities  to  think  that  a  man  who. 
had  he  succeeded  in  killing  our  Presi- 
dent, could  still  someday  go  free  on 
parole.  We  must  reinstitute  justly 
severe  punishments  or  lose  our  claim 
to  Justice.  There  is  no  getting  around 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some  cases  of  a  vi- 
cious and  heinous  nature,  death  is  the 
only  appropriate  punishment,  and  the 
punishment  must  be  made  to  fit  the 
crime. 

In  the  face  of  an  insidiously  violent 
crime,  of  terrorism  or  of  assassination, 
a  healthy  society  can  only  react  with 
righteous  anger  and  outrage.  Those 
who  reject  the  sentence  of  capital  pun- 
ishment may  call  it  retribution,  and 
retribution  it  may  be.  But  there  are 
some  crimes  that  cry  out  for  venge- 
ance, and  nothing  short  of  the  death 
of  the  perpetrator  will  begin  to  com- 
pensate for  the  evil  that  he  has 
brought  on  all  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  society 
has  the  right,  and  the  duty  to  express 
in  this  manner  its  concern  for  the  vic- 
tims of  capital  crimes. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
cease  to  beat  our  breasts  and  blame 
ourselves  for  the  evil  that  men  do.  We 
must  realize  that  sometimes,  as  much 
as  we  would  have  it  otherwise,  evil 
exists  for  evil's  sake.  And.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  greater  evil  than  the 
willful  taking  of  the  innocent  life  of 
another. 

Only  if  civilized  men  and  women  of 
good  faith  and  respect  for  one  another 


join  to  fight  and  repel  that  evil  wiU  we 
keep  it  from  overwhelming  our  lives. 

I  would  fight  that  evil,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  will  fight  it.  and  I  will  do  my  part  to 
eradicate  it  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statute  pertaining  to  rape,  for 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  since 
ruled  the  death  penalty  unconstitu- 
tional. H.R.  3541  reinstates  all  Federal 
statutes  where  the  death  penalty  was 
available  before  1972  and  amends 
them  to  provide  for  a  separate  sen- 
tencing hearing  where  the  trier  of  fact 
must  consider  certain  aggravating  and 
mitigating  factors  in  determining  if 
the  death  sentence  should  be  imposed. 
This  will  satisfy  the  Supreme  Court's 
requirement  that  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious sentencing  be  eliminated. 

I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
the  specific  crimes  for  which  a  death 
sentence  could  be  issued  under  H.R. 
3541: 

First,  killing  the  President.  Presi- 
dent-elect. Vice  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect, and  any  person  serving  in 
those  offices;  kidnaping  any  of  them 
where  death  results;  or  conspiring  to 
do  any  of  these; 

Second,  killing  any  member  of  the 
Cabinet; 

Third,  killing  a  Member  of  Congress, 
kidnaping  a  Member  if  death  results, 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  either  of- 
fense—applies to  Member-elect,  too; 

Fourth,  killing  a  foreign  official,  of- 
ficial guest,  internationally  protected 
person,  or  their  families  if  in  the 
United  States  because  of  official 
duties; 

Fifth,  killing  a  Federal  judge,  U.S. 
attorney  or  assistant.  U.S.  Marshal  or 
deputy.  FBI  agent.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice official.  Postal  Service  employee. 
DEA  agent.  Coast  Guard  personnel. 
Federal  prison  official  or  employee— 
and  other  people  engaged  in  Jobs 
where  Federal  jurisdiction  attaches; 

Sixth,  premeditated  killing  of  any 
person  within  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States— any  murder  in  the  first 
degree  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  jurisdiction: 

Seventh,  any  Federal  kidnaping 
where  death  results; 

Eighth,  killing  a  person  while  rob- 
bing a  bank  or  escaping  after  a  bank 
robbery: 

Ninth,  taking  a  hostage  in  the 
course  of  bank  robt>ery  or  escaping 
after  a  bank  robbery: 

Tenth,  hijacking  if  a  death  results; 

Elleventh.  treason— giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy: 

Twelfth,  giving  away  defense  or  mili- 
tary secrets  to  a  foreign  government 
or  the  enemy — espionage: 

Thirteenth,  transporting  or  receiv- 
ing explosives  in  interstate  commerce 
with  Icnowledge  or  intent  that  it  will 
be  used  to  kill,  if  death  results; 
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Fourteenth,  maliciously  using  explo- 
sives to  damage  Federal  property,  if 
death  results; 

Fifteenth,  mailing  dangerous  materi- 
als where  death  results,  if  done  know- 
ingly and  with  intent  to  kill  or  injure: 

Sixteenth,  willfully  wrecking  trains 
or  train  appurtenances,  if  death  re- 
sults; 

Seventeenth,  willfully  destroying 
aircraft,  motor  vehicles,  or  their  ap- 
purtenances, if  death  results. 

In  each  of  these  capital  offenses,  the 
trier  of  fact  could  recommend  the 
death  penalty  by  a  majority  vote,  and 
the  presiding  Judge  would  make  the 
final  decision.  The  alternative  sen- 
tence would  be  life  imprisonment 
without  benefit  of  parole. 

In  arriving  at  its  decision,  the  Jury, 
or  the  Judge  alone  if  the  prosecutor 
approves  the  defendant's  choice  to 
waive  a  Jury,  would  be  compelled  to 
weigh  the  following  aggravating  and 
mitigating  circumstances  surrounding 
the  crime,  or  any  other  mitigating  fac- 
tors the  defendant  raises: 

If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
any  offense  involving  the  killing  or 
death  of  another,  for  which  one  of  the 
sentences  provided  is  death,  the  fol- 
lowing are  aggravating  factors: 

First,  the  offense  was  committed  by 
a  person  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment; 

Second,  the  defendant  was  previous- 
ly convicted  of  another  offense  or  of  a 
felony  involving  the  use  or  threat  of 
violence  to  an  individual; 

Third,  the  defendant  knowingly  cre- 
ated a  great  risk  of  death  to  many  in- 
dividuals; 

Fourth,  the  offense  was  committed 
while  the  defendant  was  engaged,  or 
was  an  accomplice,  in  the  commission 
of.  or  an  attempt  to  commit,  or  flight 
after  committing  or  attempting  to 
commit,  a  robbery,  rape,  arson,  bur- 
glary, kidnaping,  or  aircraft  piracy  or 
the  unlawful  throwing,  placing,  or  dis- 
charging of  a  destructive  device  or 
bomb; 

Fifth,  the  offense  was  committed  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  preventing 
a  lawful  arrest  or  effecting  an  escape 
from  custody: 

Sixth,  the  offense  was  committed  for 
pecuniary  gain; 

Seventh,  the  offense  was  committed 
to  disrupt  or  hinder  the  lawful  exer- 
cise of  any  governmental  function  or 
the  enforcement  of  laws: 

Eighth,  the  offense  was  especially 
heinous,  atrocious,  or  cruel; 

Ninth,  the  offense  committed  in  a 
cold,  calculated,  and  premeditated 
manner  without  any  pretense  of  moral 
or  legal  Justification:  and 

Tenth,  the  offense  the  defendant 
committed  was  an  offense: 

Against  a  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Cabinet,  or  the  President  or  Vice 
President; 

Against  a  chief  of  state,  head  of  gov- 
ernment, or  the  political  equivalent,  of 
a  foreign  nation: 


Against  a  foreign  official,  if  such  of- 
ficial is  in  the  United  States  because 
of  such  official's  official  duties;  and 

Against  a  Federal  Judge,  a  Federal 
public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by 
a  Government  agency  or  Congress  to 
conduct  or  engage  in  the  prevention, 
investigation,  or  prosecution  of  an  of- 
fense, or  an  employee  of  a  U.S.  penal 
or  correctional  institution,  while  per- 
forming that  Judge's,  public  servant's, 
or  employee's  official  duties  or  be- 
cause of  that  Judge's,  public  servant's, 
or  employee's  status. 

If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
espionage  or  treason,  the  following  are 
aggravating  factors: 

First,  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  another  offense  involving  es- 
pionage or  treason  for  which  either  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  death 
was  authorized  by  statute; 

Second,  in  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense the  defendant  knowingly  created 
a  grave  risk  of  substantial  danger  to 
the  national  security:  and 

Third,  in  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense the  defendant  knowingly  created 
a  grave  risk  of  death  to  another 
person. 

If  the  defendant  is  found  guilty  of 
any  offense  covered  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill,  the  following  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mitigating  circumstances: 

First,  the  defendant  has  no  signifi- 
cant history  of  prior  criminal  activity: 

Second,  the  defendant  was  youthful 
at  the  time  of  the  offense; 

Third,  the  defendant's  capacity  to 
appreciate  the  criminality  of  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  or  to  conform  the 
defendant's  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  significantly  im- 
paired: 

Fourth,  the  defendant  was  under  un- 
usual and  substantial  duress  or  ex- 
treme mental  or  emotional  disturb- 
ance: 

Fifth,  the  defendant's  participation 
was  relatively  minor: 

Sixth,  the  defendant  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  foreseen  that  the  de- 
fendant's conduct  in  the  course  of  the 
commission  of  murder,  or  other  of- 
fense resulting  in  death  for  which  the 
defendant  was  convicted,  would  cause, 
or  would  create  a  grave  risk  of  causing, 
death  to  any  person:  and 

Seventh,  the  victim  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  defendant's  offense  or  con- 
sented to  the  conduct  constituting  the 
offense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  this  body  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
American  people  and  support  H.R. 
3541.  and  I  will  welcome  any  cospon- 

sors.  

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  but  true  fact  that  as  capital  pun- 
ishment has  ceased  to  be  applied  in 
our  country  violent  crime  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  areas  where 
the  penalty  for  murder  has  not  been 
vastly  different  than  for  armed  rob- 
bery, witnesses  in  some  cases  have 
simply  been  lined  up  and  executed. 


The  recent  shootings  of  John 
Lennon,  President  Reagan,  and  Pope 
John  Paul  II  have  only  dramatized  the 
wave  of  violent  crime  that  has  virtual- 
ly submerged  our  society.  While  we 
are  telling  the  world  we  are  its  most 
civilized  nation,  the  people  of  other 
countries,  along  with  our  own,  are 
aghast  at  our  murder  carnage.  The  el- 
derly live  in  constant  fear.  There  ase 
areas  where  people  who  do  not  live 
there  would  simply  never  go.  The 
inner-city  central  business  areas  are 
abandoned  after  dark,  dying  an  eco- 
nomic death  because  of  the  threat  to 
people  of  a  physical  one. 

No  Government  official  that  I  know 
wants  to  have  anyone  forfeit  his  life. 
But  one  of  the  highest  responsibilities 
of  office  is  to  protect  society  from 
those  who  would  violate  the  rule  of 
law,  and  most  especially  from  those 
who  would,  with  Intent,  take  another's 
life.  Whether  death— carried  out  as  a 
sentence  only  after  the  most  stringent 
protections  of  the  law  have  been  ap- 
plied—will deter  the  violent  crimes 
that  threaten  our  people  is  not  known. 
What  is  known,  however,  is  that  none 
of  the  other  prescriptions  have  pro- 
vided that  deterrent  and  as  death  has 
receded  as  a  threat  to  the  intending 
murderer,  the  incidence  of  this  hei- 
nous crime  has  rocketed  upward. 

I  supported  a  limited  death  penalty 
bill  when  I  served  in  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  measure  applied 
only  to  murder  and  only  to  cases  of 
premeditated  or  wanton  murder- 
felony  murder,  murder  for  hire,  mass 
murder,  murder  of  a  policeman  or  fire- 
man in  the  line  of  duty— not  to  crimes 
of  passion.  I  supported  this  legislation 
with  great  reluctance  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  its  adoption  repre- 
sents in  some  unmeasurable  way  a  fail- 
ure of  law  and  of  society  to  solve  the 
deep  and  pervasive  problem  of  violent 
crime  in  any  other  way. 

Yet.  at  least  for  the  present,  such 
measures  seem  necessary  in  all  our  Ju- 
risdictions—necessary until  such  time 
as  we  as  a  people  have  fully  embraced 
the  rule  of  law  in  our  dealings  with 
one  another.  How  long  this  will  be. 
what  will  be  the  results  of  our  search 
for  new  directions  in  addressing  this 
deep  and  unsolved  problem  cannot  be 
ascertained.  But  for  now  we  must  live 
up  to  one  of  our  most  basic  responsi- 
bilities—to protect  the  people  of  our 
society  from  wanton  crime— and  this 
choice  of  death  for  premeditated 
murder— is.  in  my  Judgment,  a  neces- 
sary one.9 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  to  urge 
for  the  enactment  of  statutes  allowing 
for  the  imposition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. We  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
wave  of  deviant  criminal  behavior  that 
is  surging  out  of  control.  Throughout 
our  country,  violent  crime  has  in- 
creased in  phenomenal  proportions  in 
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the  past  decade,  and  the  greatest 
criminal  atrocity,  murder,  has  in- 
creased 7  percent  In  the  past  year 
alone.  We  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by, 
deluding  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
crime  will  subside  and  criminals  will 
reform— we  have  a  responsibility  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  protect  our 
citizenry.  The  crime  statistics  we  face 
daily  in  black  and  white  print  are  tes- 
timony that  our  present  means  of 
criminal  treatment,  repentance,  and 
rehabilitation  are  ineffective.  Hopes 
that  these  practices  will  provide  deter- 
rence now  seem  too  extravagant  to  be 
indulged.  It  is  time  we  stop  protecting 
and  rehabOitating  the  criminal,  and 
start  protecting  and  rehabilitating  a 
society  crippled  by  crime. 

The  idea  of  punishment  for  some 
unknown  reason  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. Why,  with  commission  of  crimes 
occurring  in  greater  proportion  than 
ever  before,  are  there  fewer  persons  in 
Federal  and  State  prisons  today  than 
a  decade  ago?  Have  we  become  so  mor- 
ally ambivalent  and  so  guilt  ridden 
that  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
punish  anyone,  and  cannot  conceive  of 
putting  a  convicted  murderer  to 
death?  Those  that  stand  against  the 
death  penalty  cry  out  that  imposition 
of  a  death  sentence  is  unconscionable. 
But.  I  ask  you,  how  in  good  conscience 
can  we  continue  to  risk  the  safety  of 
our  citizenry  and  look  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  criminal  rather  than 
the  welfare  of  the  individual? 

An  examination  of  criminal  history 
shows  that  opposition  to  capital  pun- 
ishment is  a  modem  phenomenon— a 
product  of  contemporary  criminologi- 
cal thought  that  shows  more  compas- 
sion to  the  criminal  than  the  victim. 
We  continue  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
those  who  cry  out  for  a  compassionate 
punitive  system  that  is  not  working, 
while  our  constituents  plead  for  pro- 
tection. The  public,  in  its  demand  for 
the  death  penalty,  knows  that  more 
than  a  law  has  been  violated  by  the 
likes  of  James  Earl  Ray.  Mark  Chap- 
man, and  John  Hinckley.  Only  if  we 
enforce  capital  punishment  against 
those  who,  like  these  men,  attempt  to 
rob  our  society  of  valuable  members 
through  their  heinous  behavior,  can 
we  prevent  the  untimely  death  of 
other  blameless  innocents. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  deprive  or 
deny  accused  criminals  of  every  con- 
sideration provided  by  our  system  of 
Justice.  It  is  my  intent  to  insure  that 
Justice  is  delivered.  Let  us  halt  the 
philosophy  of  protecting  rather  than 
punishing,  of  giving  compassion  rather 
than  conviction.  Law  and  order  will 
never  exist  until  people  are  held  indi- 
vidually responsible  for  their  actions 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  pun- 
ishment if  they  fail  to  obey  the  law. 
The  punitive  arm  of  Justice  is  weaken- 
ing. It  is  time  for  it  to  be  strength- 
ened.* 


D1230 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoifTGOMERY).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANK  DEXTER  LANTERMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moor- 
HEAO)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  requested  this  special  order  as  a 
remembrance  to  Frank  Dexter  Lanter- 
man,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  who 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  79. 

Mr.  Lanterman  passed  away  on  April 
27.  2  years  after  retiring  from  a  distin- 
guished and  illustrious  career  of  28 
years  in  the  California  State  Assem- 
bly. 

Without  exaggeration,  he  was  a 
legend  in  the  State  legislature  and  one 
of  the  great  men  in  the  history  of 
California  politics. 

He  was  a  unique  man  with  unique 
gifts.  He  pursued  his  public  career 
with  uncommon  dedication  and  vigor. 
He  had  a  gift  for  communication  and  a 
genuine  flair  for  the  dramatic.  He  was 
a  man  of  complete  and  unquestioned 
honesty.  He  had  a  captivating  person- 
ality and  enlightened  and  unquench- 
able sense  of  humor. 

This  wonderful  combination  of  vir- 
tues meshed  in  the  portly  bachelor 
and  created  the  legend  he  became. 

F*rank  Lanterman  was  bom  in  Los 
Angeles  on  November  4.  1901,  the  son 
of  Dr.  Jacob  Lanterman,  who  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  with  his  father  in  1875. 
In  1914.  the  Lanterman  family  moved 
again,  this  time  onto  the  grandfather's 
6.000-acre,  land-grant  estate  in  La 
Canada,  where  Frank  remained  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

After  studying  music  at  University 
of  Southern  California.  Mr.  Lanter- 
man went  to  work  in  movie  theaters  in 
Los  Angeles,  playing  the  great  Wurlit- 
zer  organs  to  give  the  then  silent 
movies  added  drama  and  excitement. 

Once  movies  had  found  their  voice, 
he  intended  to  provide  and  create 
musical  score  for  films,  but  he  was 
sidetracked  by  the  demands  of  the 
family's  vast  estate.  He  managed  the 
family's  holding  until  he  was  49  when 
a  legal  dispute  over  water  rights  arose. 
To  solve  this  problem  he  ran  for  the 
assembly  and  won.  His  first  piece  of 
legislation  was  the  Municipal  Water 
District  Act  that  made  ix>ssible  the  es- 
tablishment of  municipal  water  dis- 


tricts that  service  portions  of  my  dis- 
trict to  this  day. 

Frank  fell  in  love  with  the  legisla- 
ture and  stayed  on  for  many  years 
solving  problem  after  problem.  One  of 
his  most  praiseworthy  accomplish- 
ments was  the  passage  of  the  Lanter- 
man-Petris-Short  Act,  a  bill  that  ex- 
tended constitutional  guarantees  to 
emotionally  disturbed  individuals. 
Before  the  Lanterman  legislation,  an 
individual  could  be  consigned  to  a 
mental  insitution  for  life  based  on  a  5- 
minute  hearing.  This  landmark  legisla- 
tion put  a  stop  to  the  warehousing  of 
mental  patients.  The  Lanterman- 
Petris-Short  Act  has  been  copied  again 
and  again  by  State  after  State. 

Before  his  exemplary  career  was 
over,  Mr.  Lanterman  put  his  name  on 
more  than  400  pieces  of  legislation. 
When  he  retired  2  years  ago.  he  was 
correctly  called  the  acknowledged 
champion  of  independent  higher  edu- 
cation, the  benefactor  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  ever-vigilant  repre- 
sentative of  the  taxpayer. 

But  most  of  all  he  was  the  beloved 
"Uncle  Frank"  and  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  Assembly."  Most  of  all,  he 
was  a  true  original,  totally  candid, 
very  effective,  and  greatly  loved  and 
admired. 

Through  his  music,  which  weaved  a 
rich  thread  throughout  his  entire  live, 
through  his  kindness  and  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man,  and  because  of  his 
affection  for  the  political  process,  he 
enriched  the  lives  of  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  persons.  I  was  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  been  one  of  them. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend. 
Carlos  Moorhead,  for  having  this  spe- 
cial order  for  Frank  Lanterman.  He 
was  a  sweet  old  guy. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  State 
legislature.  I  thought  of  him  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  archconservative 
curmudgeon  who  cared  nothing  about 
people.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if 
it  was  not  for  Uncle  Frank  during  an 
8-year  period  we  had  out  in  California, 
when  he  was  the  one  person  between 
the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
and  the  forces  of  oppression,  the  pro- 
grams that  he  nad  worked  and  fought 
so  long  for  would  not  have  survived.  I 
think  these  years  actually  did  take  a 
toll  on  him.  if  anything  could.  He  was 
a  very  indestructible  person. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  under 
him  when  he  was  chairman  of  ways 
and  means,  when  we  used  to  have 
shouting  matches  about  certain  pieces 
of  legislation.  I  served  under  him 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  health 
and  welfare  committee,  and  he  taught 
me  more  about  the  problems  and  the 
programs   on   mental   health   than   I 
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ever  thoucht  was  possible  to  leam.  It 
ms  throush  his  efforts  that  we  were 
able  to  get  a  program  passed  In  our 
State  for  autistic  children.  I  will  never 
forget  that,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  had 
gone  down  to  a  mental  health  meeting 
in  Marin  County,  when  I  first  heard 
that  it  might  be  a  new  congressional 
district.  A  parent  of  an  autistic  child 
talked  to  me  there  for  about  45  min- 
utes, telling  me  the  problems  and  how 
the  head  doctors  would  say  it  is  a 
physiological  problem,  the  medical 
doctors  would  say  it  is  a  psychological 
problem,  and  nobody  wanted  to  deal 
with  the  children's  problem. 

I  remember  driving  up  to  Sacramen- 
to, walking  into  Prank  Fats,  and  Uncle 
Frank  would  be  sitting  there  in  what 
was  his  new  comer,  after  they  shut 
down  the  bar  at  the  Senator  Hotel, 
and  I  said.  "Uncle  Frank,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  autistic  children?" 
And  he  looked  up  to  me  and  he  said. 
"Burton,  you  give  them  a  brush  and 
some  paint,  and  they  just  go  on  their 
way." 

I  said.  "Frank,  this  is  serious."  He 
said,  "Now.  John,  Just  sit  down,  have 
yourself  a  little  drink,  and  we  will  dis- 
cuss this." 

Within  about  15  minutes  we  came  up 
with  a  solution.  We  came  up  with  a 
bill  that  passed  both  Houses  and  was 
on  the  desk  of  Governor  Reagan— who 
is  now  President— and  because  it  was 
my  bill,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
it  was  a  Communist  plot  or  not.  It 
took  Uncle  Frank  and  Lloyd  Nolan, 
who  was  a  movie  star  with  Governor 
Reagan,  who  had  an  autistic  child 
himself,  to  convince  the  Governor 
that  this  was  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. And  he  signed  it. 

We  went  on  to  work  with  Frank  very 
closely  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that. 
actuaUy,  he  supported  in  his  heart  but 
he  said  that  he  could  not  support  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  assembly.  That  was 
legislation  to  keep  the  mental  institu- 
tions open  until  they  implemented  the 
LPS  biU,  so  that  there  were  programs 
available  in  the  local  community.  The 
Governor  vetoed  this  bill.  We  had  to 
override  the  veto,  and  Frank,  of 
course,  gave  a  strong  speech  against 
the  override  and  sat  down  and  smiled 
as  the  votes  ran  up  on  the  tally  board 
because,  as  he  said,  in  good  conscience 
he  could  not  support  the  bill,  but  we 
knew  where  he  was  in  his  heart. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  of 
California,  especially  those  who  had 
no  champions  but  for  two  very  stem, 
hard-rock  conservatives,  such  as  our 
late  colleague.  Bill  Ketchum.  and 
Prank  Lanterman,  would  have  gone 
down  the  tube,  but  for  two  people  who 
prided  themselves  in  being  conserv- 
ative, who  had  compassion.  And  Uncle 
Prank  had  a  heart  as  big  as  the  organ 
that  he  took  from  the  Pox  Theater  in 
San  Francisco. 

I  loved  him  dearly.  I  will  miss  him. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him— and  I  think 


you  were  there,  Carlos— was  at  the 
farewell  dinner  they  had  for  him  in 
Sacramento.  I  know  he  will  be  missed 
in  Sacramento,  and  the  people  in  this 
body  Just  have  no  idea  what  a  wonder- 
ful thing  they  have  missed  in  their 
lives  when  they  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Uncle  Frank  Lanter- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarlcs. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league in  the  well  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to 
honor  a  very  dear  friend  of  many, 
many  people,  including  this  Member. 
The  gentleman  in  the  well  had  the 
privilege  of  not  only  having  Mr.  Lan- 
terman for  a  constituent  for  many 
years,  but  as  a  very  close  personal 
friend.  As  a  close  personal  friend  and 
as  a  colleague  was  how  I  knew  Frank 
Lanterman. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  for  10  years  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture. The  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
discussed  frank  Lanterman  in  terms  of 
the  whole  man,  his  musical  talents,  his 
contributions  to  the  community  in 
general,  his  family,  his  early  Califor- 
nia history.  I  would  just  like  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  about  his  immeasur- 
able contribution  to  all  of  the  handi- 
capped in  the  State  of  Califomia. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say,  and  I 
fear  no  contradiction,  that  no  one 
person  in  or  out  of  the  legislature  in 
the  State  of  Califomia  did  more  to 
affect  the  lives  and  to  improve  the 
lives  and  to  enrich  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  adults  who  somehow 
were  different  than  what  you  and  I 
would  choose  to  call  normal.  This  in- 
cludes a  broad  range  of  people,  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  developmental- 
ly  disabled,  the  physically  handi- 
capped, the  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
neurologically  handicapped,  those 
with  any  kind  of  a  disability  which 
made  them  require  special  care,  spe- 
cial recognition,  special  education,  and 
special  training. 

Frank  was  there,  and  he  was  in  a 
unique  position  to  help,  always  in  a 
high  position  of  responsibility,  wheth- 
er his  party  was  in  the  majority  or 
whether  it  was  in  the  minority.  It 
made  no  difference. 

As  the  former  speaker  indicated,  he 
was  chairman  at  one  time  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  a  very  influen- 
tial position  in  the  assembly.  When  he 
was  not  chairman,  he  was  what  we  call 
the  vice  chairman,  which  would  corre- 
spond in  this  body  to  the  ranking 
member.  But  always  he  was  there  with 
immense  influence  and  with  an  even 
greater  heart  to  help. 

Just  as  an  example,  it  was  Frank 
Lanterman  who  guided  through  the 


legislature  the  system  in  Califomia 
known  as  the  regional  diagnostic  cen- 
ters for  the  developmentally  disabled 
and  the  mentally  retarded.  It  was  he 
who  went  into  the  State  hospitals, 
hospitals  which  were  indeed  warehous- 
ing many  of  our  severely  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded,  and  changed 
that  system  and  changed  It  dramati- 
cally—first to  take  many  of  those  out 
of  the  hospital  who  could  function  in 
the  community  and  could  be  main- 
streamed  and,  for  those  who  had  to 
remain,  immensely  improved  their  en- 
vironment. 

D  1245 

I  just  Icnow  of  no  one  who  had  more 
heart,  more  compassion,  and  was  in 
the  unique  position  where  he  could  do 
something  about  it.  Frank  Lanterman 
was  that  man.  We  shall  miss  him.  He 
lived  a  long  and  useful  and  a  rich  life. 
In  addition  to  all  of  that,  he  was  just 
plain  fun  to  be  su-ound.  There  were 
many  and  many  an  evening  session 
where  "Uncle  Frank,"  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately known,  would  gather  around, 
particularly  with  newer  members  and 
hold  court  and  tell  tales,  about  things 
of  the  past  and  things  of  the  present. 
He  was  very,  very  willing  to  share  his 
experience,  to  give  advice  and  counsel 
and  guidance  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
less  than  he  did  about  the  massive 
subject  of  the  State  legislature  and 
the  people  of  Califomia. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  I  do  indeed 
commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
MooRHEAO)  for  giving  us  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  a  great  friend. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I,  too,  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  the  passing  of 
Frank  D.  Lanterman.  I  mourn  the 
final  loss  of  a  great  public  servant,  as 
any  citizen  who  has  luiown  him  and 
his  work  in  the  Califomia  State  As- 
sembly would  mourn.  I  mourn  the  loss, 
also,  of  a  good  man.  Rarely  in  public 
life  does  one  encounter  a  man  who 
combines  the  public  and  private  sides 
of  his  life  so  easily,  and  to  such  good 
purpose,  as  Frank  Lanterman. 

I  suppose  Frank's  outstanding  qual- 
ity was  his  bluntness.  When  he  saw 
good  he  praised  it  and  left  it  alone. 
And  when  he  saw  bad  he  did  not 
engage  in  political  sophistries  to  justi- 
fy it,  but  roared  as  loudly  as  he  knew 
how  and  acted  swiftly  to  change  it.  A 
powerful  and  very  capable  assembly- 
man. Frank  worked  most  energetically 
to  protect  those  least  able  to  care  for 
themselves,  the  mentally  ill.  He  was, 
of  course,  responsible  for  much  of  the 
legislation  protecting  their  constitu- 
tional rights  in  the  State  of  Califomia. 
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Frank  Lanterman  is  gone.  We  shall 
miss  him.  and  so  shall  our  State. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Callf<»iila  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  jrlelding  and  especially  want  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  the 
gentleman's  effort  to  put  this  special 
order  together,  not  only  a  constituent 
but  a  dear  friend  and  supporter  and 
follower  of  Prank  Lanterman. 

Thinking  about  what  one  might  say 
about  the  life  of  a  man  such  as  Frank 
Lanterman.  I  could  not  help  but  be  re- 
minded of  a  small  group  of  students  in 
1957.  a  group  of  interns  who  were 
studjring  public  affairs,  traveling  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento  to  spend 
a  few  days  to  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  about  public 
affairs. 

One  of  those  days  they  had  the  occa- 
sion of  sitting  on  the  floor  of  assembly 
and  watching  that  body  carry  on  its 
deliberations.  That  group  of  bright 
young  people  with  many,  many  an- 
swers such  as  most  young  people  have, 
looking  at  the  floor,  expressed  in 
many  ways  the  thought,  who  are  those 
crazy  people  out  there,  that  unbeliev- 
able cross  section  of  humanity  that 
makes  up  a  public  body,  critical  of 
those  elected  officials.  One  of  those 
young  people  particularly  focused  on  a 
symbol  to  him  of  what  should  not  be  a 
part  of  public  affairs,  for  there  was  an 
old,  chubby,  obviously  less  than  intel- 
ligent fellow  as  they  watched  him 
bluster  around  the  floor. 

It  was  12  years  later  that  one  of 
those  young  interns  came  back  to  Sac- 
ramento as  a  member  of  the  State  leg- 
islature himself  and  that  individual 
was  amazed  to  find  that  that  same 
rather  chubby  blustering  old  man  was 
still  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

As  I  watched  my  colleague,  Frank 
Lanterman.  I  could  not  help  but  re- 
flect upon  that  time  not  so  long  before 
when  I  had  so  many  answers.  As  the 
years  passed  in  my  early  service  in  the 
Califomia  Legislature,  I  could  not 
help  but  be  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
credible contribution  that  was  being 
made  by  that  man,  Frank  Lanterman, 
a  guy  who  came  from  Pasadena  with 
no  need  for  a  Job.  a  base  of  independ- 
ence like  most  of  us  would  hope  to 
have,  a  conservative  who  described 
himself  as  an  economic  conservative;  a 
man  with  a  heart  like  you  rarely  see,  a 
man  who  if  he  faulted  at  all  faulted 
most  because  he  almost  cared  for 
people  too  much. 

Frank  Lanterman  literally  brought 
many  of  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
mentally  disturbed  of  our  State  and  in 
many  ways  the  country,  out  of  the 
dark  ages.  He  committed  himself  to 
helping  those  people  who  were  unable 
to  help  themselves.  Frank  served  as  an 
inspiration  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
that  there  is  a  reason  to  participate  in 
public  affairs. 


If  you  are  willing  to  concentrate  on 
areas  of  Importance,  if  you  are  willing 
to  work  hard  enough,  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  care,  Indeed  you  can  change  the 
scene  of  public  affairs. 

In  this  age  where  people  so  often 
tend  to  respond  to  a  headline  which  is 
negative  about  politics,  which  would 
suggest  that  public  affairs  is  a  place 
for  those  who  have  nothing  better  to 
do  with  their  lives.  Prank  serves  as  a 
symbol  of  Just  the  reverse,  a  man  who 
had  so  many  things  to  do  with  his  life. 
Instead  he  chose  to  serve.  I  watched 
him  in  those  years  during  the  seven- 
ties advancing  in  age.  I  would  come  to 
my  office  once  in  a  while  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Prank's  office  was 
always  open.  I  would  leave  my  office 
once  In  a  while  at  7  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning and  Prank  was  back  at  work  once 
again,  tireless  in  his  energy,  his  capac- 
ity, his  willingness  to  give. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  found  it  a 
pleasure  to  repeat  a  thought  that  to 
me  is  important  and  that  is  that  per- 
haps the  most  sophisticated  form  of 
selfishness  is  giving,  indeed  if  that  is 
selfishness,  then  Frank  Lanterman 
was  certainly  the  most  giving  of 
human  t>eings  that  I  have  known  in 
my  life.  He  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  humanity  but  perhaps  Just  as 
significant,  he  does  serve  as  a  sjrmbol 
and  has  made  a  great,  great  contribu- 
tion to  public  affairs. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  this  time.  I 
appreciate  the  effort  he  has  made 
here  and  I  Join  with  him  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  friend. 

Mr.  M(X)RHEAD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

In  closing,  I  think  that  some  of  our 
feelings  that  we  have  gotten  from 
Prank  through  the  years  we  like  to  ex- 
press. In  the  years  that  I  Icnew  Prank 
he  always  hated  to  have  anyone  think 
that  he  had  a  big  heart.  Yet  he  was 
the  principal  supporter  of  his  church. 
He  gave  to  all  kinds  of  charitable  orga- 
nizations, but  he  did  not  want  people 
to  know  that  he  was  giving.  He  did  it 
quietly  and  silently.  He  lived  a  very 
humble  life,  spending  very  little 
money  on  himself  and  though  he  was 
very  wealthy  to  begin  with,  he  sold 
property,  he  gave  money  away  to 
others  that  he  felt  were  in  need. 

He  could  not  stand  hypocrisy.  If 
anybody  would  give  a  statement  show- 
ing that  he  was  a  hypocrite  in  front  of 
Prank,  they  would  get  put  down  in  no 
uncertain  words  and  immediately. 
Prank  liked  people  who  were  true  and 
honest  and  lived  up  to  the  word  that 
they  gave.  If  Prank  gave  his  word  on 
something,  l)elieve  me  you  could  put  it 
in  the  bank  because  he  would  stand 
behind  it  from  then  on.  He  supported 
his  legislation.  If  anyone  wanted  to 
attack  his  mental  health  bills  or  his 
bills  to  help  the  handicapped  children 
in  California,  he  would  be  alert  to 
every  single  piece  of  legislation  that 
came  along  that  would  affect  it  and 


would  be  ready  to  oppose  it  on  the 
floor. 

He  had  strong  ideas,  strong  t>eliefs. 
He  believed  in  his  country.  He  believed 
in  his  fellow  man.  I  think  that  we  can 
all  leam  a  lot  from  the  life  of  Frank 
Dexter  Lanterman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  great  legislators  who  have 
served  in  the  Congress,  but  there  are 
many  others  whose  service  is  rendered 
at  the  State  level.  In  Califomia  there 
are  few  who  rank  with  the  late  Prank 
Lanterman  as  a  symbol  of  hardheaded 
conservatism  tempered  with  compas- 
sion. Prank  Lanterman  was  the  pro- 
verbial Tory  man  with  liberal  princi- 
ples. 

A  true  fiscal  conservative,  he  spent 
his  career  in  the  legislature,  one  that 
spanned  much  of  the  State's  post- 
World  War  II  era  when  the  State  un- 
derwent tremendous  growth,  dedicated 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  in  many 
cases  were  bom  to  a  life  restricted  by 
physical  and  mental  handicaps. 

Prank  Lanterman's  career  was 
crowned  by  the  legislative  success  that 
he  attained  in  the  Lanterman-Petris- 
Short  Act  which  allowed  a  more 
humane  community-based  approach  to 
mental  illness  to  prevail  over  a  top- 
heavy.  State-hospital-oriented,  bu- 
reaucratic approach  and  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  special  education  legisla- 
tion which  provided  a  means  for  the 
disabled  to  attain  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion commensurate  with  their  rights 
as  now  interpeted  under  the  U.S.  and 
State  constitutions. 

Frank  was  a  fatherly  man:  grand- 
fatherly  in  his  later  years.  A  man  with 
tremendous  rapport  among  the  many 
excellent  staff  people  who  have  so 
ably  served  the  Califomia  Legislature. 
He  hired  many  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship. He  taught  many  the  skills 
of  the  legislative  process  and  an 
awareness  of  the  many  interests  that 
he  personally  had.  My  wife,  in  fact, 
worked  for  him  during  her  early  years 
as  an  employee  at  the  Califomia  Leg- 
islature. My  appreciation  for  Prank 
Lanterman  as  a  man  is  consistent  with 
my  appreciation  of  him  as  a  legislator. 

A  bachelor  all  his  life,  he  had  many, 
many  friends  who  saw  him  as  someone 
of  great  solidity  and  stability.  He  was 
always*  available  to  offer  a  kind, 
friendly  word  of  advice  to  people  in 
need.  Even  though  he  was  a  successful 
private  entrepreneur  and  developer  he 
never  sought  the  kind  of  wealth  that 
he  could  have  easily  attained  in  the 
growth  areas  of  Los  Angeles  County 
that  he  represented. 

He  dedicated  his  life  to  public  serv- 
ice in  a  whole  range  of  areas,  most  no- 
tably an  ongoing  battle  to  end  the 
surge  of  air  pollution  which  so  infect- 
ed the  Pasadena  area  which  he  repre- 
sented for  so  many  years. 

Prank  Lanterman,  like  so  many  who 
retire  from  an  active  public  life  lived 
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aU  too  briefly  in  retirement.  He  might 
hmve  contributed  a  great  deal  more  in 
the  private  life  that  came  deservedly 
after  to  many  years  in  the  public  eye. 
But  Prank  Lanterman  was  typical  of 
those  who  made  their  major  contribu- 
tion in  the  legislation  body.  It  is  where 
he  found  a  home.  It  is  where  he  found 
it  possible  to  make  the  kind  of  contri- 
bution that  only  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  public  service  can 
understand. 

He  was  beloved  by  so  many  Calif  or- 
nians  that  I  am  particularly  proud 
today  to  offer  a  few  words  on  his  pass- 
ing. And.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  Mr.  Moorhkab, 
who  took  this  special  order  In  order  to 
honor  the  memory  of  this  truly  great 
American,  a  man  who  will  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  the  California  legisla- 
tors and  truly  among  the  greatest  leg- 
islators to  serve  anywhere  in  this 
country. 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  thoughtful  col- 
league from  California,  Carlos  Moor- 
mtAD,  for  requesting  a  special  order  in 
memory  of  California  State  Assembly- 
man Frank  Lanterman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  Join  with  other 
Califomians  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who  served  our  State  so  well. 

Frank  Lanterman  spent  28  years 
representing  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  his  constituency  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly.  He  was  a  man 
of  many  interests,  and  was  very  much 
in  tune  with  the  folks  he  served  who 
returned  him  time  and  time  again  to 
the  State  capitol. 

Frank  Lanterman  was  a  legislator 
who  was  sensitive  to  people's  prot>- 
lems.  understood  the  root  of  those 
problems,  and  was  willing  to  do  battle 
for  an  effective  solution.  This  was  par- 
ticiilarly  true  when  it  came  to  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  those  who  are  emotion- 
ally and  physically  handicapped. 
Frank  was  a  champion  of  human 
rights,  and  I  do  not  think  the  handi- 
capped ever  had  a  better  advocate  in 
the  California  State  Legislature.  He 
leaves  behind  an  impressive  legacy  of 
work  on  behalf  of  handicapped  people, 
and  his  leadership  in  this  regard  will 
be  difficult  to  replace. 

Geographically,  Frank's  district  in 
southern  California  and  my  district  in 
northern  California  were  about  as  far 
apart  in  the  State  as  you  can  get.  How- 
ever, I  came  to  know  and  enjoy  Frank 
as  a  true  friend  during  our  sessions  in 
Sacramento.  It  was  my  pleasure  and 
honor  to  serve  with  him  for  14  of  the 
28  years  he  spent  in  the  State  assem- 
bly, and  I  will  miss  him.  Without 
doubt.  Prank  Lanterman 's  friendship 
and  work  will  also  be  missed  by  those 
he  cared  for  most;  emotionally  trou- 
bled children  and  their  families.* 

•  Mr.  ROUS8ELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  California  Assemblyman  Prank 
D.  Lanterman  died  of  heart  failure  on 
April  27,  1981,  at  the  age  of  79.  We  will 


never  again  see  a  man  like  Prank.  He 
will  be  missed,  along  with  his  sharp 
wit  and  political  wisdom. 

Prank  Lanterman  was  a  veteran  of 
nearly  three  decades  as  a  Republican 
member  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly. He  was  ranking  Republican 
for  12  years  on  the  ways  and  means 
committee  and  as  chairman  of  the 
panel  for  2  of  those  years,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  steering  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan's  budget  through. 

Although  Prank  retired  from  the 
State  assembly  2  years  ago,  he  was 
never  forgotten  in  that  chamber. 
Prank  once  said,  "They  will  be  a  long 
time  forgetting  me  *  *  *  you  do  not 
forget  the  wolf  that  bites  you  •  •  •■• 

And,  as  many  of  us  from  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  know,  Frank  Lanter- 
man bit. 

A  native  Califomian  from  Los  Ange- 
les, Frank  attended  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  but  left  when  he 
was  not  allowed  to  postpone  a  required 
musical  recital  which  conflicted  with  a 
glee  club  engagement.  After  leaving 
college.  Prank,  a  talented  musician, 
played  musical  accompaniment  on  the- 
ater organs,  matching  music  to  the 
action  on  the  silent  movie  screens.  He 
had  planned  to  move  into  the  scoring 
of  motion  pictures,  but  family  obliga- 
tions led  him  to  take  over  the  manage- 
ment of  their  vast  landholdings. 

It  was  only  when  Prank  was  49  years 
of  age,  and  after  proving  himself  a 
most  successful  businessman,  that  he 
ran  for  the  California  Assembly.  It 
was  a  legal  dispute  over  a  water  rights 
issue  that  provoked  him  to  campaign— 
and  campaign  he  did.  He  won  the  elec- 
tion by  a  handy  majority— the  first  of 
what  would  become  14  consecutive 
terms. 

Author  of  the  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict Act,  he  made  possible  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Foothill  Municipal  Water 
District  serving  the  communities  of  La 
Canada,  La  Crescenta,  and  Altadena. 

After  passage  of  this  measure,  Frank 
said: 

That  is  what  I  went  to  Sacramento  to  do. 
And  ntaybe  I  should  have  stopped  there. 
But  I  did  not.  Once  I  was  up  there,  I  found 
a  lot  of  other  things  that  needed  fixing  .  .  . 

Frank  will  be  remembered  especially 
for  the  historic  Lanterman-Petris- 
Short  Act  that  ended  the  warehousing 
of  mental  patients  and  provided  com- 
munity based  treatment  of  people 
with  mental  disorders.  This  was  a  big 
fight— and  one  of  the  many  he  won. 

During  his  career  in  the  assembly, 
Frank  authored  almost  400  bills  that 
were  enacted  into  law,  including  acts 
to  preserve  home  rule  for  local  govern- 
ment and  several  establishing  commu- 
nity treatment  centers  for  retarded 
children  and  educational  services  for 
the  handicapped.  He  was  successful  in 
gaining  Federal  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  210  Foothill  Freeway  and 
the  Graduate  Fellowship  Act. 


But,  I  will  remember  Prank  as  a 
truly  unforgettable  and  unique  man. 
He  was  the  grand  old  man  of  the  as- 
sembly. Asked  why  he  never  married. 
Prank  said: 

A  man  cannot  love  the  legislature  and  a 
wife  at  the  same  time  ...  I  was  married  to 
the  government  of  California,  and  I  have 
never  been  sorry.  Hell— I  chose  my  life  and  I 
have  no  regrets  .  .  . 

I  certainly  do  not  regret  having 
known  such  a  lively,  outspoken,  color- 
ful, honest,  and  sincere  legislator.  He 
will  be  missed  as  an  active  Republican, 
an  able  legislator,  and  a  true  friend.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Assemblyman  Prank  Lanterman  of 
Pasadena  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
79.  To  people  outside  the  fields  of  poli- 
tics and  mental  health,  Lanterman's 
passing  was  of  no  special  significance. 
To  those  of  us  intimately  acquainted 
with  both  the  man  and  his  accom- 
plishments. Lanterman's  death  was  an 
occasion  for  nostalgia,  reminiscence, 
and  profoimd  gratitude. 

I  served  in  the  California  State  As- 
sembly with  Prank  Lanterman  for  6 
years.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  so  uni- 
versally respected.  I  have  yet  to  see 
anyone  in  Sacramento  or  Washington 
as  down  to  earth  and  utterly  devoid  of 
pretensions  or  tendencies  to  deception. 

During  his  28  years  in  the  California 
State  Legislature,  Frank  Lanterman's 
greatest  accomplishment  was  the  ex- 
haustive reorganization  of  State  policy 
toward  the  mentally  ill.  Elmotionally 
disturt>ed  people  subject  to  abuse  and 
contempt  from  Just  about  everyone 
found  in  Frank  Lanterman  a  tenacious 
and  effective  champion. 

The  landmark  Lantermam-Petris- 
Short  Act  was  nothing  less  than  a  bill 
of  rights  for  the  mentally  ill.  It  was  a 
creative  expression  of  the  utter  out- 
rage Lanterman  felt  when  he  learned 
that  the  majority  of  mentally  ill 
people  in  State  hospitals  had  been 
shoved  into  those  institutions  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  every  pre- 
cept of  human  rights.  Before  Lanter- 
man's law  was  enacted,  people  were 
often  committed  to  State  hospitals 
after  a  hearing  that  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes.  Many  were  simply  dumped 
into  mental  hospitals  because  greedy 
relatives  wanted  to  grab  their  assets, 
because  cruel  relatives  wanted  to  avoid 
their  responsibilities  or.  perhaps  most 
often,  simply  because  the  individual 
was  troubled  and  also  alone  in  the 
world. 

In  the  pre-Lanterman  days,  mental 
hospital  patients  were  confined  for  as 
long  as  the  institution  wanted  to  hold 
them.  One  could  suffer  a  life-sentence 
without  breaking  any  law,  endanger- 
ing any  person  or  t>eing  given  a  chance 
to  give  one's  own  account  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Though  a  Republican,  Frank  Lanter- 
man was  progressive  in  outlook  und 
nonpartisan  in  spirit.  As  an  assembly- 
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man  I  frequently  sought  his  support 
for  bills  I  had  authored.  He  did  not 
always  agree  with  me  but  he  always 
gave  me  a  swift,  honest  and  lucid  re- 
sponse. 

Prank  Lanterman  had  a  unique  lack 
of  interest  in  receiving  public  acclaim 
for  his  work.  Unlike  most  politicians, 
he  was  indifferent  to  whose  name  was 
on  the  bill  or  whether  the  Governor 
gave  him  due  honor  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  signed.  He  sought  legislation, 
not  personal  glory. 

How  thankful  we  should  be— espe- 
cially those  of  us  in  politics— that 
Frank  Lanterman  made  government 
his  life's  work.  How  thankful  we 
should  be  that  he  proved  a  person  can 
be  an  effective  politician  without 
being  dishonest,  duplicitous.  or  ego- 
maniacal.  I  thank  God  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  and  working  with 
him.« 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  1981,  a  friend  and  colleague  of 
mine  from  our  days  in  the  California 
State  Legislature  passed  away.  I  would 
like  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank  Lan- 
terman, a  member  of  the  California 
State  Assembly  for  28  years. 

He  was  a  man  resi>ected  by  his  col- 
leagues in  both  parties  and  in  both  the 
assembly  and  the  State  senate.  Loved 
by  his  constituents  and  feared  by  all 
those  who  chose  personal  gain  at  the 
expense  of  public  welfare.  Prank 
fought  and  won  many  battles  for  the 
underprivileged. 

Although  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  innovative  and  significant 
legislation  in  the  State  of  California  in 
many  areas,  Frank's  most  outstanding 
contribution  lay  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  where  he  devoted  time,  effort, 
and  love  to  Improving  not  only  the  in- 
stitutions mthin  the  State,  but  im- 
proving the  attitudes  that  people  had 
about  mental  problems  and  their 
treatment. 

With  his  retirement  in  1978.  the  42d 
Assembly  District  in  California  may 
have  lost  its  long-term  representative, 
but  he  continued  his  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs  and 
State  problems.  Only  with  his  recent 
passing  did  they  lose  a  friend  and  ad- 
vocate. His  mark,  however,  has  been 
left  on  the  world,  and  his  contribu- 
tions toward  making  our  world  a 
better  one  will  not  be  forgotten.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  California 
State  Assemblyman,  Prank  Lanter- 
man, who  will  be  sincerely  missed  by 
his  colleagues  in  the  State  legislature 
and  the  people  of  his  district. 

Frank  Lanterman  served  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  from  1950  to 
1978,  representing  La  Canada  and 
Pasadena. 

A  native  Califomian  and  long-time 
resident  of  La  Canada.  Lanterman  be- 
longed to  various  conununity  groups 
including  the  La  Canada  Rotary  Club. 


La  Canada  Church  of  the  Lighted 
Window  and  the  Pasadena  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses  Association. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California;  College  of 
Music.  As  an  accomplished  organist, 
Lanterman  bought  the  classic  pipe 
organ  from  the  torn  down  San  Fran- 
cisco Box  Theatre  to  put  in  his  La 
Canada  home. 

Affectionately  known  by  his  col- 
leagues as  "Uncle  Frank",  Lanterman 
was  a  jolly,  outspoken  member  of  the 
assembly.  Having  a  strong  compassion 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  develop- 
mentally  disabled,  he  authored  most 
of  the  major  legislation  to  help  the 
mentally  disabled  people  in  California. 
His  strong  interest  in  the  area  was  evi- 
denced in  1978  when  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Metropolitan  Hospital  was 
renamed  the  Prank  Lanterman  Hospi- 
tal. 

As  a  man  of  many  interests  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  42d  Assembly  District 
and  the  State  of  California,  Prank 
Lanterman  is  remembered  with  great 
respect  by  all  those  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  EVIDENCE  IS  A  FRAUD, 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  USED  IN  U.S. 
COURTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
World  War  II  ended  36  years  ago  but 
many  of  us  still  remember  its  horrors. 
We  should  never  forgive  and  never 
forget  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Nazis  against  the  Jews. 

The  Nazi  murders  of  6  million  Jews 
and  millions  of  Christians  are  crimes 
that  require  punishment  of  all  who 
are  guilty.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget  the  Communist  murders  of 
even  greater  millions  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Moslems.  And  we  cannot 
forgive  these  crimes.  Hitler  and  Stalin 
and  most  of  their  top  henchmen  are 
dead.  But,  the  present  leadership  in 
the  Soviet  Union  were  all  part  of  the 
Stalin  murder  machine. 

They  never  changed.  They  never  re- 
pented. Some  of  Hitler's  criminals  still 
function  as  Communist  leaders  in  East 
Germany.  A  war  criminal  named  Her- 
bert Kroeger  served  in  the  SS  Security 
Service.  In  recent  years,  he  has  been  a 


member  of  the  East  German  puppet 
parliament,  the  People's  Chamber, 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  (Commimist)  Party 
theoretical  magazine  Einheit. 

Another  war  criminal,  Kurt  Lange, 
had  served  Hitler  in  the  SS  Sectirtty 
Service  and  had  brutally  interrogated 
those  arrested  in  the  July  20  plot 
against  Hitler.  After  the  war  he 
helped  the  Communists  establish  the 
East  German  State  Security  Service 
and  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ministry  of  State  Sectuity. 

Nazi  Ernst  Grossman  served  as  an 
SS  guard  at  Sachsenhausen  concentra- 
tion camp.  This  member  of  the  SS 
"Deathshead"  unit  rose  to  member- 
ship in  the  central  committee  of  the 
East  German  Socialist  Unity  Party, 
the  Commimist  Party.  When  his  war 
crimes  were  revealed  by  the  West  Ger- 
mans, the  Communists  quietly  re- 
moved him  from  the  central  commit- 
tee and  put  him  in  charge  of  a  collec- 
tive farm.  There  was  no  punishment 
for  his  crimes. 

We  cannot  forgive  the  Nazi  criminals 
who  threw  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews 
to  their  deaths  in  the  pit  at  Baba  Tar. 
Nor  can  we  forgive  the  Communist 
criminals  who  miu^ered  at  least  11.000 
Polish  officers  and  buried  their  bodies 
in  Katyn  Forest  in  1940-41. 

Nor  can  we  forgive  the  Communist 
murderers  who  buried  between  11.000 
and  12,000  Ukrainian  victims  of  their 
atrocities  at  Vynnjrtsia  during  1937-38. 
Nor  the  Chinese  Communists  who  ex- 
terminated more  than  20  million  of 
their  countrymen. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  searching  for  Nazi 
war  criminals  who  may  have  come 
here  after  World  War  II.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  do  this.  We  do  not 
want  war  crinunals  in  our  country. 
But  we  must  make  sure  that  no  inno- 
cent persons  are  wrongly  accused.  Evi- 
dence from  Soviet  sources  is  tainted  by 
the  Communist  history  of  lies  and 
forgeries. 

As  the  CIA  told  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  on  February  6,  1980: 

It  is  an  established  Soviet  practice  to 
employ  forgeries  in  covert  action  and  psy- 
chological warfare  operations  against  the 
United  States. 

Some  30  years  ago  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment sent  witnesses  to  Paris  to  per- 
jure themselves  at  a  trial  to  try  to  dis- 
prove the  information  on  Soviet  slave 
labor  camps  revealed  by  Victor  Krav- 
chenko.  The  French  courts  believed 
Kravchenko,  not  the  Soviet  perjurers. 
Forgeries  and  lies  are  the  usual  weap- 
ons of  the  Communists.  To  them  these 
things  are  not  violations  of  morality. 
As  Lenin  said.  Communist  morality  is 
anything  that  advances  Communist 
goals. 

On  May  10,  1981,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  a  lengthy  story  on  the 
ordeal  of  Frank  Walus,  who  was  false- 
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ly  •oeused  of  being  a  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nal. After  spending  $60,000  to  defend 
himself,  finally  documents  were  found 
in  the  West  German  archives  that 
proved  that  he  could  not  have  taken 
part  on  the  atrocities.  Witnesses  who 
claimed  to  remember  him.  after  more 
than  S5  years,  were  clearly  mistaken. 
They  saw  what  they  wanted  to  see. 
The  face  of  the  real  criminal  buried  in 
the  back  of  their  minds  became  the 
face  of  the  innocent  Frank  Walus. 

This  case  ended  well.  Others  may 
not.  Soviet  produced  forgeries  and 
false  witnesses;  used  against  refugees 
from  communism  because  they  are  en- 
emies of  the  Soviet  regime  would 
cause  severe  damage  to  innocent 
people. 

We  cannot  condemn  anyone  based 
on  Soviet  evidence  but  we  must  make 
sure  that  no  Nazi  or  Communist  crimi- 
nal should  receive  sanctuary  here.  We 
can  be  sure  of  this  by  using  our  basic 
American  laws  of  evidence.  Soviet  evi- 
dence is  tainted  and  should  not  be  uti- 
lized in  American  courts. 

We  will  not  forgive  Nazi  Germany  or 
Soviet  Russia  for  their  crimes.  The 
policy  of  our  Government  must  be 
based  on  this  moral  principle.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 
IS  IN  DANGER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bkoell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Brir.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  46  years  the  social  security 
system  has  grown  into  the  central  fea- 
ture of  the  way  Americans  plan  their 
financial  futures.  We  depend  on  social 
security.  We  depend  on  it  being  there 
when  our  time  comes  to  need  it.  And 
we  depend  on  it  to  provide  us  with  our 
fair  share  of  benefits  after  we  have 
helped  the  system  by  paying  into  it 
during  our  working  lives.  Social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  an  earned  right  for 
eligible  workers. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  social  secu- 
rity system  is  in  danger.  We  are  told 
that  the  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance funds  will  not  have  enough  on 
hand  to  pay  benefits  through  1982. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  remove 
the  system  from  danger  without 
breaking  faith  with  present  and  future 
social  security  recipients. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  ad- 
dress the  solvency  problem  facing  the 
system.  But  the  proposed  cuts  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  forth  are  ex- 
tremely unfair.  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment must  honor  its  promise  to  the 
American  worker  who  has  paid  for  30 
or  40  years  into  the  social  security 
system.  I  am  committed  to  seeing  that 
these  people— millions  of  Americans 
who  have  paid  into  social  security  in 
good  faith— receive  every  dollar  of  as- 
sistance to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
am  committed  to  insuring  that  this 


Nation's  elderly  live  in  dignity.  I  will 
strongly  oppose  any  attempt  to 
weaken  this  longstanding  national  pri- 
ority. 

The  fact  is  that  if  the  administra- 
tion is  allowed  to  implement  their  pro- 
posals, over  35  million  retirees  current- 
ly on  the  social  security  rolls  will  lose 
about  an  average  of  $100  next  year  be- 
cause of  the  3-month  delay  in  the 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustment.  And 
their  benefits  will  be  reduced  by  about 
4  percent  for  all  succeeding  years. 

The  fact  is  that  over  18  million 
people  who  are  now  between  the  ages 
of  56  and  61  years  retiring  over  the 
next  5  years  would  receive  phased  in 
cuts  from  4  to  13  percent,  averaging  10 
percent,  because  of  the  change  the  ad- 
ministration will  make  in  the  formula 
used  to  calculate  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

The  fact  is  that  7  million  workers 
and  their  spouses  who  will  retire  early 
over  the  next  5  years  will  receive  cuts 
equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  their 
promised  benefits  under  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal. 

The  fact  is  that  over  1  million  work- 
ers who  have  become  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits  under  current  law, 
over  the  next  5  years  will  be  told  that 
they  are  no  longer  eligible. 

The  impact  of  these  proposed  cuts  is 
harsh.  The  burden  of  these  cuts  will 
fall  primarily  on  women,  minorities, 
low-income  workers,  large  families, 
and  those  who  are  unable  to  continue 
working  to  age  65.  Social  security  is 
the  only  income  for  7  million  of  our 
older  citizens  and  the  primary  source 
of  income  for  another  15  million  out 
of  25  million  older  Americans.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  honorbound  to 
the  115  million  contributors  and  over 
35  million  current  recipients  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
system.  I  contend  that  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
system  without  unfairness. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  of- 
fered proposals  that  they  claim  will 
solve  the  financial  problems  of  the 
system.  While  their  intention  of  solv- 
ing the  crisis  is  one  that  all  Americans 
share,  their  methods,  in  my  opinion, 
are  unjust  and  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
millions  of  present  and  especially 
future  retirees. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  firestorm  of  mail  and  phone 
calls  in  my  Washington  and  district  of- 
fices from  people  who  are  shocked  and 
scared  by  the  President's  proposals 
and  are  asking  for  advice  on  their  re- 
tirement plans.  Clearly,  the  northwest 
lowans  I  represent  in  Congress  are  as 
outraged  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  summarize  my 
strong  objections  to  the  following  spe- 
cific proposals  put  forth  by  the  admin- 
istration. 


THE  KAM.T  UmXMKMT  Pm  ALTT 


I  take  issue  with  this  part  of  the  pro- 
posal which  discourages  early  retire- 
ment at  age  62  by  reducing  the  early 
retirement  benefits  to  55  percent  of 
the  maximum,  down  from  the  present 
80  percent.  This  means  that  in  1982. 
1.4  million  social  security  early 
beneficiaries  can  expect  to  receive  up 
to  nearly  one-third  in  cuts  from  their 
monthly  benefits.  The  administration 
is  incorrectly  assuming  that  people 
who  retire  at  age  62  do  so  by  choice— 
voluntarily— and  that  they  are  all  ac- 
tually healthy  enough  to  continue 
working  until  age  65  and  that  they  can 
find  jobs  or  keep  their  present  jobs. 
However,  the  health  and  labor  statis- 
tics presented  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  paint  a  very  different  pic- 
ture, one  that  clearly  shows  that  most 
early  retirements  are  not  voluntary. 
According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  only  22 
percent  of  early  retirees  retire  volun- 
tarily. 

Eliminating  the  earnings  test:  The 
administration  would  phase  out  the 
earnings  test  over  the  next  3  years, 
permitting  $10,000  in  earnings  in  1983, 
$15,000  in  1984,  and  an  unlimited  earn- 
ings after  1985.  This  means  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  allow  re- 
cipients to  earn  an  unlimited  outside 
sflJary  and  still  receive  social  security 
benefits.  The  problem  is  that  this  un- 
limited outside  earnings  would  allow 
recipients  earning  huge  salaries  to  col- 
lect monthly  social  security  checks 
while  still  working.  For  example. 
Members  of  Congress  who  earn  about 
$61,000  a  year  and  are  over  62  years 
will  be  able  to  collect  monthly  social 
security  benefits  while  in  Congress,  if 
they  had  previous  work  covered  by 
social  security.  Presently,  there  are  47 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  over  62 
and  may  also  qualify  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

The  same  goes  for  seven  out  of  nine 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  earn 
about  $89,000  a  year  and  are  over  62 
years  of  age.  And,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  at  70  years  old,  earning 
$200,000  a  year  could  qualify.  This  is 
obviously  unfair.  It  permits  people 
earning  high  salaries  to  collect  social 
security  benefits,  which  they  do  not 
even  need,  while  still  working  and  re- 
ceiving these  large  salaries. 

Changing  the  future  retirees'  benefit 
formula:  The  administration  wants  to 
change  what  Is  called  the  replacement 
ratio,  which  is  the  way  social  security 
benefits  are  calculated.  Instead  of  get- 
ting a  pension  of  41  percent  of  their 
prior  earnings— which  retirees  now 
get— the  administration  would  give  the 
future  retiring  worker  only  38  percent 
of  his  prior  earnings.  This  would  mean 
that  people  retiring  over  the  next  5 
years  would  receive  an  average  of 
nearly    10    percent    less    in    benefits. 
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These  cuts  add  up  to  a  major  breach 
of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  this  proposal  is  accepted,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  have  to  tell 
the  worker  who  has  contributed  to  the 
social  security  system  for  his  entire 
working  life  that  he  now  cannot  have 
the  benefits  the  Government  told  him 
he  would  get  all  these  years. 

Delaying  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments to  present  recipients:  The  ad- 
ministration is  proposing  to  push  back 
the  date  for  paying  the  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases,  for  those  who 
are  now  on  the  rolls  of  social  security, 
from  July  to  October  of  each  year  be- 
ginning in  1982.  They  claim  that  these 
recipients  will  be  virtually  imaffected. 
What  they  fail  to  mention  and  what 
this  really  means  is  that  current 
beneficiaries  will  be  very  definitely  af- 
fected. The  delay  in  the  July  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  (COLA)  to  October 
would  affect  all  current  beneficiaries 
by  an  average  of  about  $100  through  a 
subtle,  but  permanent,  reduction  in 
future  COLA  begliming  next  year.  I 
spoke  to  an  administration  official 
about  this  specific  proposal.  I  asked 
him  if  the  1982  COLA  would  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  entire  15  months  that  re- 
cipients would  have  to  wait  until  their 
next  increase.  Under  my  questioning, 
he  admitted  that  the  administration 
has  no  intention  of  calculating  the 
COLA  increase  for  15  months  and  that 
the  adjustment  would  be  based  on  a 
12-month  increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  only.  This  means  that 
men  and  women  currently  receiving 
social  security  benefits  would  receive  a 
smaller  adjustment  than  they  deserve, 
which  will  never  be  regained. 

Keeping  people  off  the  disabUity  in- 
surance program:  I  am  also  troubled 
by  the  provisions  of  this  plan  which 
would  keep  many  deserving  people 
from  being  eligible  for  disability  insur- 
ance. First,  this  proposal  would  re- 
quire a  "medical  only"  determination 
of  disability.  All  consideration  of  voca- 
tional factors— age,  education,  and 
work  experience— would  be  eliminated. 
This  defiiution  of  disability  would,  I 
believe,  unfairly  discriminate  against 
those  individuals  who  should  be  con- 
sidered disabled  based  on  the  nature 
of  their  jobs,  but  who  could  not  quali- 
fy under  the  rigid  "medical  only" 
system.  According  to  the  findings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Aging,  about 
35  percent  of  those  people  between 
the  ages  of  60  and  65  would  lose  their 
eligibility  each  year. 

Second,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
administration's  proposal  requiring 
that  a  person's  disabUity  must  last,  or 
be  expected  to  last,  for  2  years  before 
he  or  she  oould  receive  disability  in- 
surance. 

Third,  workers  would  be  required  to 
have  worked  in  covered  employment 
in  30  out  of  40  quarters— instead  of  20 
out  of  the  last  40  as  is  currently  re- 
quired—In order  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
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ability  Insurance.  This  means  that 
someone  will  have  to  have  worked  7^ 
out  of  the  last  10  years  In  covered  em- 
ployment. I  believe  this  will  be  serious- 
ly unfair  to  our  disabled  workers  and 
will  cause  especially  serious  problems 
for  the  working  women  of  northwest 
Iowa  and  elsewhere.  This  proposal,  if 
the  administration  were  to  have  its 
way.  would  discriminate  unfairly 
against  women  who  take  time  out  of 
the  paid  work  force  to  raise  their  fami- 
lies. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  we  must  put  the  social 
security  system  back  on  firm  footing. 
Since  so  many  of  the  administration's 
proposals  are  unfair,  it  must  be  the 
job  of  Congress  to  substitute  for  them 
evenhanded  and  sensible  solutions.  I 
believe  that  we  must  start  by  restoring 
the  social  security  system's  financial 
integrity  and  by  redirecting  the 
system  back  to  its  original  purpose— 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  stable  base 
around  which  working  men  and 
women  can  plan  their  retirement 
years.  To  do  this,  we  must  reduce  wel- 
fare-oriented parts  of  the  system 
which  duplicate  benefits  or  are  exces- 
sive and  have  been  overemphasized  in 
recent  years. 

I  would  like  to  offer  what  I  feel  are 
good  starting  points  for  rebuilding  the 
stable  base  of  the  social  security  in  a 
fair  way. 

First,  Instead  of  penalizing  those 
who  retire  before  age  65,  I  would  sup- 
port removing  disability  and  medicare 
from  the  social  security  payroll  taxes 
in  order  to  restore  financial  stability 
to  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  Since  these  programs  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  system— providing  protec- 
tion against  the  loss  of  earnings  stem- 
ming from  retirement  or  death— and 
since  their  purposes  are  more  socially 
oriented  than  those  of  the  old-age  and 
survivors  program,  I  believe  they  are 
better  suited  for  support  from  general 
revenues. 

Second,  instead  of  penalizing  present 
and  future  retirees  by  cutting  the 
benefits  they  have  earned,  I  would 
support  eliminating  social  security 
benefits  to  convicted  criminals  and 
also  eliminating  student  benefits  from 
the  system.  In  fact,  I  have  joined  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  introduced  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Collins,  which 
would  close  a  loophole  in  present  law 
which  now  allows  convicted  criminals 
to  collect  monthly  social  security 
checks. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans will  be  retiring  in  the  coming 
years  and  fewer  and  fewer  workers  will 
be  paying  into  the  system  to  support 
retirees.  The  need  is  clear  and  strong 
for  a  solution  that  will  close  this  gap 
and  restore  the  system  to  a  strong  and 
stable  financial  base. 


But.  In  saving  the  social  security 
system,  we  do  not  have  to  break  faith 
with  present  and  future  social  seciulty 
recipients.  We  can  save  the  system  by 
adopting  solutions  that  are  fair  and 
sensible. 

I  caimot  in  good  conscience  support 
proposals  that  I  feel  are  unjust  to  mil- 
lions of  retired  Americans  and  other 
millions  who  will  retire  in  the  coming 
years.  But  I  will  give  my  wholehearted 
support  to  plans  for  saving  and 
strengthening  the  social  security 
system  that  are  genuinely  fair  to  all 
Americans  now  and  in  the  future. 


D  1300 
TEAMSTERS'  EXECTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Boifioa)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Roy  Williams'  candidacy 
for  the  presidency  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

I  do  not  expect  that  my  remartts  will 
be  well-received  by  Mr.  Williams  or 
the  Teamster  executive  board  which 
appointed  him  to  be  interim  president 
and  presumably  endorses  his  candida- 
cy. However,  at  a  time  when  the  rela- 
tionship between  Government  and 
labor  is  tenuous,  at  best,  I  cannot 
allow  the  candidacy  of  one  man  to 
mortgage  the  future  of  the  entire 
labor  movement. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  Detroit 
area  where  the  dignity  of  the  worker 
was  elevated,  not  Just  through  the 
hard  work  of  union  organizers,  but  by 
the  spilling  of  their  blood  at  factory 
gates  by  hired  gangsters  seeking  to 
deny  workers  that  dignity.  Nowhere 
are  the  benefits  of  organized  labor 
more  evident  than  in  the  factories  of 
Detroit,  and  I  am,  therefore,  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  maintenance  of  Its  Integri- 
ty and  the  attacks  of  its  detractors. 

Opponents  of  labor  never  miss  an 
opportunity  to  point  to  the  wages  and 
benefits  of  our  auto  workers,  truck 
drivers,  and  other  union  members  as  If 
they  had  reached  beyond  their  capa- 
bilities, seemingly  indignant  that 
people  who  work  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  the  skill  of  their  hands 
would  have  the  audacity  to  demand  a 
decent  share  of  the  standard  of  living 
they  create.  The  election  of  corrupt 
officers  will  do  nothing— do  nothing— 
to  blunt  these  attacks  or  reinforce 
those  marginally  committed  to  woricer 
protection. 

These  will  not  be  easy  times  for  our 
labor  unions  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, a  Republican  Senate,  and  a 
more  conservative  House.  Winston 
Churchill  once  said: 

I  have  heard  of  people  beating  their  heads 
against  a  wall,  but  I  have  never  known  them 
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to  create  a  wall  specifically  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Labor  will  face  hard  enough  times  in 
the  next  few  years  without,  of  their 
own  volition,  providing  the  tools  for 
their  discreditation. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  remarks  of  United  Auto 
Workers  President  Oouglas  Praser  yes- 
terday opposing  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Williams  until  all  the  charges  are 
cleared.  Mr.  Praser  also  called  upon 
the  unions  to  establish  an  internal 
policy  body  to  root  out  the  internal 
corruption  before  Congress  imposes 
possibly  adverse  legislation  upon 
them. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  several 
labor  unions  have  heretofore  been  re- 
luctant to  involve  themselves  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs,  but  these  are 
extraordinary  times,  requiring  ex- 
traordinary measures,  propelled  by  ex- 
traordinary courage,  I  would  call  upon 
all  of  our  labor  unions  to  stand  up  and 
fight  this  threat  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

The  problems  of  the  Teamsters,  oc- 
curring as  they  do  at  a  unique  and 
critical  time  politically  in  our  country, 
cannot  be  viewed  as  parochial  to  the 
Teamsters,  but  must  be  viewed  as 
having  ramifications  for  all  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  indicted 
before  and  finds  himself  in  that  situa- 
tion, regrettably,  again.  Like  every 
American,  he  Is  entitled  to  due  proc- 
ess. 

D  1315 

However,  the  indictment  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  rea- 
sonable belief  of  criminal  wrongdoing. 
As  such,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
uncertainty,  apprehension,  and  cau- 
tion, although  actual  conviction  may 
be  months  away,  if  ever. 

Concern  exists  over  Mr.  Williams' 
past  handling  of  union  funds,  bribery 
of  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  his  connection 
to  organized  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  the  I>epartment  of 
Justice  and  the  Oepartment  of  Labor 
to  expeditiously  resolve  these  con- 
cerns, using  the  authority  provided 
them. 

Pinally.  I  would  call  upon  Mr.  Wil- 
liams to  abandon  his  candidacy  until 
he  is  cleared  of  those  charges  and 
placed  above  suspicion.  The  personal 
ambition  of  a  single  individual,  no 
matter  how  well  grounded  or  intended, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  the  dissolution 
of  hard-won  protection  for  millions  of 
workers  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  at 
this  time  to  review  in  more  detail  the 
situation  that  labor  will  face  in  this 
Congress  and  the  history  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' involvement  with  the  Teamsters 
Union.  But  before  I  do,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  say  that  most  of 
the  working  people  in  this  country,  99 
percent  of  the  Teamsters,  99  percent 


of  the  Auto  Workers,  and  99  percent 
of  those  people  in  the  construction 
labor  market  are  hard-working,  decent 
people  who  want  hard-working  and 
decent  leadership. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  those  people  who  have  the  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  to  guard  union 
funds,  and  dues,  and  pension  plans  are 
considered  by  the  bonding  institutions 
of  this  country  to  be  the  best  of  risks, 
better  than  those  in  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  legal  community. 

Let  me  point  out  at  this  time  in  our 
history  the  dichotomy  between  what 
is  happening  to  the  labor  movement  in 
this  country  in  respect  to  dignity  and 
freedom  and  what  is  happening  in 
Poland.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  labor 
movement  in  the  world,  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe,  is  starting  to  focus  on 
the  needs  of  workers.  It  is  starting  to 
bloom  and  is  starting  to  stand  for  the 
things  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country  stood  for  20,  30,  and  40  years 
ago.  We  need  a  renewed  faith  by  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in  all  of 
our  unions  to  take  upon  themselves 
those  values,  those  feelings,  and  those 
initiatives  that  we  are  witnessing  in 
Poland  and  other  countries  that  are 
struggling  for  their  freedom  and  their 
economic  health  and  dignity. 

Let  me  turn  now,  if  I  may,  to  Mr. 
Roy  Williams  and  talk  about  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  I  address  my  com- 
ments this  afternoon. 

The  law  grants  every  man  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt,  it  makes  every  man 
innocent  until  proven  guilty,  and  Mr. 
Williams  is  no  exception,  nor  should 
he  be.  But  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  union  must  stand  not 
merely  above  criminal  conviction,  he 
must  stand  above  reproach,  and  Mr. 
Williams  cannot  meet  that  standard. 

Here  are  his  previous  indictments:  In 
1962  he  was  charged,  along  with  six 
other  Teamster  officials,  with  conspir- 
acy to  steal  union  funds  by  inflating 
expenses.  Pour  subordinates  were  con- 
victed, but  Mr.  Williams  was  acquitted. 

In  1972  he  was  charged  with  embez- 
zling from  the  union,  allegedly  by 
paying  himself,  without  proper  au- 
thorization, a  $16,000  bonus.  He  was 
acquitted  of  these  charges. 

In  1974  he  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  fabricating  minutes  of  a  union 
meeting  approving  an  increase  in  dues 
for  his  local  union.  The  Government 
alleged  the  meeting  never  occurred. 
The  case  was  dismissed. 

Here  is  the  pension  fund  history: 
Mr.  Williams  is  president  of  Teamster 
Local  41,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  a  vice 
president  of  the  Teamsters  Interna- 
tional. He  is  secretary-treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
Teamsters,  which  has  700,000  mem- 
bers. 

I  should  also  point  out  at  this  point 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  largest 
labor  union  in  the  country,  with  a 
membership  of  around  2  million  work- 


ers. It  is  a  labor  union  that  not  only 
represents  truck  drivers  and  hospital 
workers  but  represents  police  union 
members  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Williams  was  also  a  labor  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Central  State  pension  fund  from 
1955  to  1977.  The  fund  has  some  $1.4 
bUlion  to  $2  billion  in  assets.  In  1976 
some  trustees  of  the  Central  State 
pension  fund  were  forced  to  resign  be- 
cause of  Labor  E>epartment  action,  but 
Mr.  Williams  survived  that  original 
cut.  In  AprU  1977.  Mr.  Williams,  along 
with  the  remaining  three  members  of 
the  board,  was  forced  to  resign. 

Here  are  the  present  problems:  On 
May  25,  Roy  Williams  and  four  others 
were  indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  jury 
in  Chicago  on  charges  of  conspiring  to 
bribe  Senator  Howard  Cannon.  The 
11-count  indictment  followed  his  ap- 
pointment as  interim  president  of  the 
Teamsters.  The  indictment  alleges 
that  the  five  defendants  conspired  to 
give  Senator  Cannon  the  exclusive 
rights  to  purchase  5.8  acres  of  land  in 
Las  Vegas  in  return  for  his  aid  in  de- 
feating the  trucking  deregulation  bill 
that  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  President  Carter 
last  year. 

Here  are  the  details  on  the  pension 
investigations:  In  January  1975  the  in- 
vestigation provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  ERISA  became  effective.  In 
the  sununer  of  1975.  Jimmy  Hoffa  dis- 
appeared. In  the  fall  of  1975,  a  joint 
Labor-Justice  investigation  began.  A 
separate  IRS  investigation  was  already 
under  way  and  coordination  with  that 
investigation  was  established. 

In  June  1976.  the  IRS  revoked  the 
fund's  tax  qualifications.  In  July  and 
August  of  1976.  Labor  subpenaed  and 
deposed  several  fund  tnistees.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  1976.  12  of  the 
original  16  trustees  resigned. 

In  November  1976,  Carter  was  elect- 
ed, and  Ray  Marshall  became  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  In  February  1977  Labor 
told  the  Union  they  are  prepared  to  go 
to  court  to  accomplish  three  objec- 
tives: First,  that  the  four  remaining 
trustees  resign:  second,  that  the  day- 
to-day  operations  be  removed  from  the 
trustees;  and  third,  that  certain 
changes  be  made  in  the  plan's  struc- 
ture. 

On  February  23.  fund  representa- 
tives informed  Labor  that  the  trustees 
refused  to  obtain  the  resignation  of 
the  four  holdover  trustees,  including 
Roy  Williams.  On  February  26.  Labor 
announced  publicly  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

On  March  11,  the  trustees  agreed  to 
comply  with  the  Government's  de- 
mands. In  return  for  lat>or  compliance, 
completed  by  September  1977,  the 
Labor  E>epartment  agreed  to  drop  that 
aspect  of  their  case  surrounding  in- 
vestment management  practices. 


Other  aspects  of  the  investigation, 
however,  continued,  and  these  other 
aspects  of  the  investigation  surromid 
the  liabilities  of  individuals  like  Mr. 
Williams  for  their  fiduciary  violations 
after  January  1.  1975.  the  effective 
date  of  the  relevant  sections  of  the 
ERISA  act. 

Here  are  examples  of  alleged  sub- 
stantive management  of  the  pension 
fund:  Some  70  percent  of  the  funds 
are  in  real  estate-related  investments, 
and  so.  perhaps,  not  properly  diversi- 
fied. There  are  some  600  such  real 
estate  loans,  and  while  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  not  yet  reviewed  all  of 
them,  they  have  found  that  some  of 
the  funds  are  neither  current  nor 
trouble  free. 

The  General  Accounting  Office 
found  a  manipulation  of  the  fund  de- 
signed to  bring  about  a  $91  million 
loan  from  the  fund  to  a  Mr.  Morris 
Shenker.  the  manipulation  occurring 
in  the  benefits  and  administration. 
FBI  wiretaps  found  Mr.  Williams  in- 
volved in  the  manipulation. 

Here  are  the  alleged  underworld  en- 
tanglements: Over  and  above  the 
Cannon  indictment  and  the  continuing 
pension  fund  indictment,  questions 
exist  surrounding  Mr.  Williams'  gener- 
al involvement  with  the  underworld. 
Problems  surround  Mr.  Williams'  in- 
volvement with  Nick  Civella.  a  Kansas 
City  underworld  overlord.  The  Nuim 
hearings  produced  a  Justice  memoran- 
dum linking  Civella  to  a  health  plan 
forced  on  the  union,  and  Kansas  City 
mobsters  to  the  murder  of  Williams' 
predecessor  in  the  union,  Floyd  Hayes. 

The  Nunn  subcommittee  presented 
evidence  found  by  Federal  agents  of 
Williams'  involvement  in  alleged  fi- 
nancial links  between  Las  Vegas  casi- 
nos and  the  Kansas  City  crime  syndi- 
cate. 

Let  me  just  quote  from  the  Nunn 
committee  report: 

Bonadonna  (whose  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  organized  crime  net- 
work) told  (the  subcommittee  staff)  that  he 
had  known  Roy  Williams  since  Williams  and 
he  were  boys.  Bonadonna  said  the  young 
Roy  Williams  ran  errands  for  the  "outfit." 
Williams,  Bonadonna  said,  would  play  an 
Italian  card  game  called  Pitch  with  mob 
members. 

Bonadonna  told  (the  subcommittee  staff) 
that  as  a  boy  he  heard  his  father  .  .  .  and 
other  mob  members  say  that  the  Kansas 
City  "outfit "  was  grooming  Williams  to 
become  a  Teamster  Union  leader. 

As  one  looks  at  the  report  that  was 
put  forward  by  Senator  Ntrnn's,  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  one  has  to 
wonder  why  the  Teamsters  would  en- 
trust such  assets  and  such  responsibili- 
ty to  a  man  with  a  record  such  as  Roy 
Williams  has. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  legislative 
climate  in  which  labor  finds  itself.  It  is 
no  secret  around  this  place  that  labor 
is  trying  to  hang  on  for  its  life.  Forty 
years  of  hard-won  legislation  could 
perhaps  go  down  the  drain  within  the 


next  two  Congresses.  They  are  fight- 
ing for  their  life  on  OSHA.  they  are 
fighting  to  save  black  lung  disease 
benefits,  they  are  fighting  to  save 
brown  lung  benefits,  they  are  fighting 
the  issue  of  Davis-Bacon,  they  are 
fighting  to  save  the  minimum  wage 
bill  that  was  fought  for  so  very,  very 
hard  in  previous  Congresses,  and  they 
are  fighting  to  save  the  food  stamp 
program.  While  still  a  long  way  away 
from  passage,  the  National  Right  to 
Work  laws  are  very  visible  and  promi- 
nent in  these  legislative  halls,  and 
labor  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  erosion  of 
its  benefits  in  this  area. 

It  is  my  view  that  labor  cannot 
remain  silent  any  longer  about  the 
current  troubles  in  the  Teamsters 
Union,  and  that  Members  of  this  body 
and  political  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  believe  in  the  labor  movement 
cannot  remain  silent  any  longer  while 
this  type  of  activity  goes  on  and  while, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  margin  of  victory 
for  the  programs  I  have  just  described 
that  are  maintained  by  this  Congress 
depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
labor  movement  itself. 

Labor  cannot  wait  for  the  Congress 
or  the  Executive  or  the  courts  to 
police  itself.  They  must  establish  now 
that  labor  does  represent  the  workers 
of  this  country  who  can  depend  on  its 
own  integrity.  They  must  establish 
now  that  the  Nation  can  give  its  trust 
to  labor  because  labor  is  prepared  to 
police  itself. 

That  is  why  I  welcome  so  very  much 
the  comments  made  yesterday  by 
Douglas  Praser  in  an  effort  to  revital- 
ize the  ethics  and  the  Ethical  Prac- 
tices Committee  of  the  APL-CIO. 
when  Doug  Praser  said,  "Roy  Williams 
could  not  be  president  of  our  union  or 
hold  any  other  official  capacity." 

I  do  not  think  he  should  be  a  (candi- 
date until  he  is  cleared  of  charges.  We 
need  more  people  to  stand  up  and  say 
that,  because  until  they  do  I  am  afraid 
the  people  of  this  country  who  do  not 
know  the  intricate  nature  and  the  web 
that  holds  labor  together  will  lump 
Teamsters  with  Auto  Workers  and 
Teamsters'  leadership  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  AFL-CIO.  That  would  be 
most  regrettable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  going  to  con- 
clude by  suggesting  that  labor  should 
certainly  get  its  house  in  order  in 
terms  of  what  is  happening  within  the 
Teamsters,  and  that  those  people  who 
assemble  in  Las  Vegas  next  week  to 
elect  a  full-time  president  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
people  speaking  out  in  the  future  with 
respect  to  the  Teamsters'  leadership. 

I  do  not  expect  much  to  happen.  I 
suspect  that  Mr.  Williams  will  be 
nominated  and  elected  overwhelming- 
ly in  Las  Vegas,  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  less  than  300  mem- 
bers will  be  there  to  represent  people 
who  sent  them  there  from  the  raink 
and  file  out  of  2,100  who  will  vote.  It  is 


important  to  understand  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Teamsters  has  such 
a  cozy  situation  that  it  is  not  unusual 
for  some  of  them  to  have  salaries  of 
$120,000  and  $150,000,  and  when  we 
are  talking  about  salaries  of  that  mag- 
nitude, there  is  an  internal  interest  in 
economic  survival.  It  is  important  to 
understand  that  people  at  the  top  go 
along  with  people  at  the  top.  and  that 
people  at  the  bottom  do  not  have 
much  to  say  about  exactly  who  gets  to 
the  top  and  how  things  are  governed 
at  the  top. 

So  I  would  call  upon  this  Govern- 
ment to  act  responsibly  in  ferreting 
out  the  evils  within  that  particular 
union  and  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  time  to  discuss  the  issue. 


ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  address  this  body  about  the  impor- 
tance of  and  the  problems  found  in 
the  Army  National  Guard. 

One-third  of  the  Army's  combat  divi- 
sions are  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
When  all  infantry  battalions  are  con- 
sidered, including  mechanized,  the 
Army  National  Guard  represents  over 
half  of  the  total,  as  well  as  half  of  the 
artillery  battalions.  29  percent  of  the 
stand&rd  aviation  assets,  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  separate  brigades,  about  60 
percent  of  the  armored  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  one-third  of  the  special 
forces  groups. 

Maiuiing  the  force  and  maintaining 
its  strength  has  been  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  Army  National  Guard 
since  the  end  of  the  draft.  From  fiscal 
year  1974  to  1978.  strength  declined 
from  411.000  to  344.000.  This  delcine 
has  ended,  and  manning  figures  are 
now  on  the  upswing.  Despite  this  en- 
couraging trend,  the  actuiil  fiscal  year 
1980  end  strength  was  53.000  below 
peacetime  objectives  and  69,000  below 
wartime  requirements. 

Many  of  the  problems  perceived  as 
inherent  in  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
today  are  reflected  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Closely  related  to  the 
question  of  sheer  numbers  of  people  is 
the  lack  of  a  skill  and  grade  mix  com- 
patible with  combat  requirements.  At- 
trition rates  are  high.  Further,  the 
quality  of  recruits,  as  defined  by  those 
possessing  a  high  school  diploma,  has 
declined  substantially  since  the  end  of 
the  draft.  There  is  a  growing  concern 
in  some  quarters  that  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  and  its  Reserve  spinoffs, 
particularly  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
Army  National  Guard,  do  not  reflect 
the  basic  framework  of  American  soci- 
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ety  And  have  a  disproportionate  per- 
centace  of  the  socially  and  eocnomi- 
caUy  disadvantaged. 

Anny  National  Ouard  ofllcials  point 
out  that  all  Is  not  gloomy.  The  mini- 
mum standard  of  not  enlisting  more 
than  18  percent  of  non-prior-service 
personnel  In  test  category  IV  has  been 
met  with  actual  enlistments  averaging 
less  than  10  percent  since  fiscal  year 
1978.  CtMicurrently.  test  categories  I 
and  II  have  shown  steady  increases. 
The  number  of  high  school  seniors  has 
continued  to  increase,  so  that  high 
school  seniors  and  high  school  gradu- 
ates totaled  61  percent  of  non-prior- 
service  accessions.  The  Army  National 
Ouard  has  also  maintained  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  enlisting  not  more 
than  45  percent  nonhlgh  school  gradu- 
ates. For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  goal  for 
high  school  graduates  and  seniors  has 
been  raised  to  60  percent  of  all  non- 
prior-service  enlistments. 

In  addition  to  manpower  uncertain- 
ties, the  other  ominous  cloud  on  the 
horizon  is  the  equipment  situation. 
The  Army  National  Guard  has  on 
hand  only  69  percent  of  its  wartime  in- 
ventory in  terms  of  dollar  value.  If 
further  resources  are  allocated  to  fill- 
ing POMCUS  sets,  there  will  be  an 
even  greater  deterioration  of  readiness 
capability.  The  Army  National  Guard 
is  short  1.400  2%-ton  trucks.  1,900  5- 
ton  trucks,  3.400  armored  personnel 
carriers,  and  300  artillery  pieces.  Seri- 
ous shortfalls  also  exist  in  areas  such 
as  organizational  and  protective  cloth- 
ing, spare  parts,  and  logistics  support 
equipment.  In  Army  Guard  aviation, 
345  of  357  attack  helicopters  in  the  in- 
ventory are  nondeployable,  as  well  as 
392  of  884  observation  helicopters. 
This  calls  into  serious  question  wheth- 
er these  Guard  units,  despite  their 
programed  combat  role  in  defense 
planning  scenarios,  can  deploy  and 
fight. 

Further  compounding  the  situation 
is  the  lack  of  compatibility.  Equip- 
ment in  a  sufficient  state  of  repair  to 
be  usable  is  often  not  compatible  with 
equipment  in  the  active  components. 
In  oHnbat,  this  could  result  in  severe 
operational  and  support  problems.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  greatly  reduces  the  effec- 
tiveness of  joint  active /Reserve  com- 
ponent exercises,  which  Guard  and 
Reserve  leaders  have  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  productive  sources  of  both 
morale  and  readiness. 

The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  in 
its  "Readiness  Assessment"  of  the  Re- 
serve components  for  fiscal  year  1980 
rates  the  overall  readiness  level  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  on  a  steady  in- 
crease, despite  the  manning  and  equip- 
ment caveats  previously  outlined.  The 
Board  also  emphasizes  that  the  short- 
age of  medical  personnel  remains  a 
critical  problem  for  mobilization. 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  Army's 
medical  units  are  in  the  Army  Nation- 
al  Guard:    they   would    be   urgently 


needed  in  support  of  the  Guard's 
combat  role  upon  mobilization.  By 
1976.  as  the  last  of  the  Vietnam-era 
draftees  were  completing  their  periods 
of  obligated  service,  all  health  care 
specialties  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  were  seriously  undermanned. 
Army  Guard  officials  have  directed 
considerable  attention  to  medical  re- 
cruiting since  that  time,  so  that  the 
trend  has  been  gradually  reversed  over 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Nurse  and  Dental  Corps  have 
reached  their  authorized  levels:  inno- 
vative training  programs  are  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  physicians  assist- 
ants and  practical  nurses.  Physicians 
remain  the  most  nagging  problem.  De- 
spite improvements,  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard  had  only  46.7  percent  of  its 
authorized  requirement  of  doctors  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Army 
Guard  has  intensified  doctor  recruit- 
ing, and  additional  progress  is  antici- 
pated this  year.  Nonetheless,  the 
medical  situation  further  degrades  the 
already  tenuous  readiness  capabilities 
of  the  Army  National  Guard. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  great  importance  to 
our  national  security  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  plasrs.  If  the  Guard  is  to 
fulfill  its  mission  in  future  years,  we 
must  address  its  mobilization  prob- 
lems. 


CAPITAL  GAINS  SHOULD  BE 
ROLLED  OVER;  IT  WILL  MEAN 
JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  general  ageement  that  we 
need  to  follow  up  on  the  reduction  in 
the  capital  gains  tax  we  enacted  a  few 
years  ago  by  further  reducing  the 
impact  of  that  tax.  Given  the  obvious 
need  to  encourage  capital  formation  If 
we  are  serious  about  reindustrializing 
America  and  creating  much-needed 
new  jobs,  I  am  certainly  supportive  of 
responsible  reductions  in  the  capital 
gains  tax.  We  need  the  economic  ex- 
pansion which  will  result.  We  need  the 
expanded  employment  opportunities 
that  will  be  created. 

But  we  need  to  do  more  than  simply 
reduce  tiie  capital  gains  tax  rate  if  we 
want  to  achieve  those  important  goals. 
In  legislation  I  have  introduced  today. 
I  propose  that  we  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exclude  from  capital 
gains  taxation  altogether  any  gains 
which  are  rolled  over  into  other  pro- 
ductive assets  within  1  year  of  realiz- 
ing the  gain.  Making  this  change  will 
encourage  investing  Americans  to  keep 
their  money  invested  in  productive 
ways  instead  of  taking  the  gain  and 
running  with  it.  It  will  keep  capital  at 
work  for  all  Americans. 


As  my  colleagues  know,  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Code  presently  allow  individ- 
uals selling  a  personal  residence  to 
avoid  the  capital  gains  tax  by  purchas- 
ing another  home  of  at  least  equal 
value  within  18  months.  That  provi- 
sion has  certainly  encouraged  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  those  funds  invested  in 
housing.  At  a  time  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  encouraging  expanded  capi- 
tal Investment  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  building  up  American  productiv- 
ity and  competitiveness  in  world  mar- 
kets, does  it  not  make  sense  for  us  to 
provide  similar  encouragement  so  that 
capital  will  be  reinvested  In  expanding 
our  Nation's  economic  capacity?  I 
think  it  does. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  allow  in- 
dividuals who  realize  capital  gains 
from  investments  in  productive  assets 
to  avoid  a  capital  gains  tax  provided 
the  gain  is  reinvested  by  replacing  the 
asset  sold  with  another  productive 
asset.  The  replacement  would  have  to 
occur  not  more  than  a  year  from  the 
date  of  sale  of  the  asset.  The  exclusion 
would  be  limited  to  reinvestment  In 
productive  assets,  basically,  assets 
which  would  enhance  our  economic 
position.  For  example,  stocks  and 
bonds,  property  used  in  a  business  or 
trade  including  raw  materials  and  in- 
ventories, and  rental  properties  would 
be  allowable  reinvestments.  Mere  spec- 
ulative investments  In  gold  and  silver 
or  acquisition  of  art  and  antiques 
would  not  be  allowable. 

Yes,  we  need  to  encourage  expanded 
capital  formation,  but  we  first  need  to 
make  sure  that  the  capital  which  is  al- 
ready invested  continues  to  be  invest- 
ed. This  legislation  will  encourage  just 
that  by  allowing  a  rollover.  Of  course, 
at  such  time  as  an  investor  makes  a 
decision  not  to  reinvest  a  gain  in  a  pro- 
ductive asset,  the  gain  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  capital  gains  tax  in  effect 
at  that  time.  So,  in  effect,  this  legisla- 
tion merely  would  defer  the  tax  until 
that  point  in  time.  In  the  meantime, 
the  gain  would  be  reinvested  in  im- 
proving our  productivity.  In  support- 
ing productive  work  In  the  private 
sector.  It  would  not  end  up  in  the  Fed- 
eral tUl.« 


REAGANOMICS  SINKHOLE— II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  not  my  Intention  at  this  time 
to  take  the  full  IS  minutes,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  this  special  order  to  en- 
large upon  a  discussion  that  I  began  In 
the  last  week's  special  order  with  re- 
spect to  the  so-called  Reagan  econom- 
ic recovery  plan  and  the  fact  that  on 
close  analysis,  and  only  after  close 
analysis,  the  results  showing  that  it  is 
totally  contrary  and  contradictory  and 
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abhorrent  to  what  I  would  consider 
the  best  interests  of  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans.  I  enlarged  upon 
it  last  week  by  pointing  out  the  fallacy 
of  the  so-called  social  economic  safety 
net  which,  as  I  said,  turned  out  to  be  a 
Florida-like  sinkhole  instead  of  a 
safety  net. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  presenta- 
tion of  the  economic  recovery  plan,  ex- 
clusive of  its  partner,  which  the  Presi- 
dent says  is  indispensable  for  his  total 
package  of  the  so-called  tax  program,  I 
find  that  it  Is  necessary  that  we  take 
time  and  analyze  point  by  point  the 
unstated  aspects  that  have  everything 
to  do  with  the  lack  of  success  that  I 
predict,  even  If  the  Congress  were  to 
adopt  that  program,  questions  un- 
asked and  unanswered,  sight  unseen, 
just  rubberstamp  it  today,  the  prom- 
ised recovery,  and  I  imagine  that  by 
recovery  is  meant  the  defeat  of  infla- 
tion, a  happy  position  for  all  taxpay- 
ers where  their  payments  would  be  at 
a  minimum,  and  that  equal  tax  justice 
would  be  brought  about.  I  find  the  ab- 
sence of  all  of  this  and  the  possibility 
of  It  occurring,  even  if  we  were  to  rub- 
berstamp that  program  today.  I  find 
unfortunately  with  everybody  almost 
mindlessly  and  heedlessly  running  in. 
the  process  of  slow  economic  death 
has  already  begun  to  set  in. 

I  see  nothing  but  a  very  unfortunate 
and  an  unhappy  conclusion  unless  this 
great  equal  and  colndependent  body. 
the  legislative  and  the  policymaking 
body,  which  it  ought  to  be,  rises  to  the 
occasion  and  takes  time,  and  ponders, 
and  analyzes  Instead  of  rushing,  as  we 
have  up  to  now. 

I  find  rather  than  an  economic  re- 
covery plan  or  Reaganomics,  It  is 
Reaganomics  rigor  mortis.  The  death 
process  is  heginning  to  be  evidenced 
and  set  In.  It  is  not  being  too  much  re- 
ported. I  think  this  administration  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  not 
only  a  friendly  press  but  a  protective 
press.  I  find  that  some  of  the  develop- 
ments. In  effect,  have  inured  to  the 
temporary  protection  of  the  confron- 
tation of  the  reality  of  the  economic 
pictiu-e  that  is  confronting  many, 
many  Americans,  and  particularly 
small  businesses  and  individual  fami- 
lies that,  far  from  being  protected 
from  the  gale  winds  of  the  inflation- 
ary pressures,  or  the  phenomena  of 
stagflation,  where  if  not  beset  in  this 
case  by  their  income,  by  inflation,  it  is 
certainly  beset  by  unemployment  and 
all  that  that  means. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile workers:  for  example,  that  still 
have  not  found  employment,  still  that 
problem  is  unresolved  and  has  not 
even  been  addressed  in  any  part  that  I 
can  see  In  a  direct  way  by  the  so-called 
economic  recovery  plan. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram predicted  with  utter  clarity  that 
its  budget  was  sound  and  solid,  built 
on  tough  and  realistic  assessments. 


One  of  the  predictions  was  that  in- 
terest rates  on  91-day  Treasury  bills 
would  be  Just  11.1  percent  this  year. 
But  only  hours  after  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  Gramm-Latta  budget,  anony- 
mous sources  at  the  Treasury  ad- 
mitted that  this  estimate  was  wrong. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur  himself 
admitted  that  fact  a  few  days  later. 

Today  the  jrleld  on  Treasury  notes 
stood  at  16.8  percent. 

One  thing  that  we  did  not  hear 
about  was  that  the  Reagan  plan  calls 
for  tight  money  and  high-interest 
rates.  It  is  strange  that  so  few  asked 
what  would  happen  if  those  rates 
would  in  fact  be  higher  than  the  ad- 
ministration so  rosily  predicted. 

I  have  asked  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  recalculate  the 
Reagan  budget  on  the  basis  of  a  15- 
percent  interest  rate  this  year.  The 
CBO  tells  me  that  if  short-term  Inter- 
est rates  do  average  out  at  15  percent, 
which  certainly  seems  reasonable,  this 
would  add  $8.3  billion  to  the  deficit. 

And  this  is  only  interest  costs.  It 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  fact 
that  Interest  rates  at  such  a  level 
would  almost  certainly  slow  the  econo- 
my, which  in  budget  terms  means 
lower  receipts  and  a  higher  deficit 
still.  Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the 
human  costs  of  such  interest  rates. 

And  that  is  just  one  example  of  the 
shifting  sands  on  which  the  Reagan 
program  is  built. 

As  I  said  last  week,  there  Is  no  way 
that  any  man  can  end  up  being  right, 
and  truthful,  and  correct  if  he  prom- 
ises whatever  it  is  he  is  trying  to  erect 
or  conclude  on  a  fallacy  or  a  mjrth.  or 
an  untruth,  and  this  Is  what  I  would 
like  to  go  Into  In  greater  detail. 


JUDGE  ANTHONY  J. 
CELEBREZZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  retirement  of  the  Hon- 
orable Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  from 
fuU-time  duties  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 

Judge  Celebrex,  who  was  bom  in 
Italy  and  became  an  inmugrant  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  2,  has  been 
named  "the  most  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  the  Ohio  Northern  University. 
Pettit  College  of  Law."  He  served  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, and  then  served  for  15  years 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Sixth  Circuit. 

Judge  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  is  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  American,  a 
public  servant  of  outstanding  ability, 
deep  compassion,  and  courage,  and  I 
extend  to   him   my   best  wishes  for 


many  more  years  of  good  health  and 
happiness,  and  service  to  his  fellow 
man  In  devotion  to  the  highest  princi- 
ples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  by  the 
Honorable  George  Eklwards.  chief 
judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  in  appreciation  of  the 
service  of  Judge  Celebrezze  follows  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity Law  Review: 

[From  the  Ohio  Northern  University  Law 
Review] 

Honorable  AirrHorr  J.  Cxlibkizzb— 

Apprxciatioh 

(By  George  Edwards.  Chief  Judge,  VS. 

Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cittniit) 

It  gives  me  genuine  pleasure  to  Join  the 
Ohio  Northern  University  Law  Review  in 
honoring  my  colleague.  Judge  Anthony  J. 
Celebreme  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  full-time  duties  on  the  United  States 
C^urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
Judge  Celebreme.  who  has  been  with  me  on 
the  bench  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  took 
senior  status  on  October  1.  1980.  He  will, 
however,  be  continuing  on  the  court  for 
what  he  terms  "limited  duty." 

Anthony  Olebrezze  was  lx>m  in  Anzi. 
Italy  on  September  4.  1910.  one  of  thirteen 
children.  At  the  age  of  two  he  was  brought 
to  this  country,  and  later  attended  public 
schools  in  Cleveland,  and  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versity. He  earned  his  IJ..B.  degree  from 
Ohio  Northern  University  in  1936.  and 
almost  immediately  began  his  activities  in 
public  affairs  by  doing  legal  woHl  for  the 
Ohio  Biu'eau  of  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion. He  began  the  general  practice  of  law  in 
1939.  and  practiced  law  for  many  yean. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  he  served 
ttiis  country  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Within  a  few  years  after  that  war.  Judge 
Celebrex  began  a  nearly  full-time  devotion 
to  public  service  with  tiis  election  to  the 
Ohio  Senate  in  1950,  where  he  served  for 
two  terms  on  many  important  committees, 
and  was  twice  voted  one  of  the  top  senators. 
As  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Code  Revi- 
sion, he  helped  rewrite  Ohio's  laws. 

In  1953.  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  recalled 
him  to  their  city  by  electing  liim  mayor,  and 
continued  to  elect  him  their  mayor  for  a 
reoordbreaking  five  consecutive  terms,  the 
last  in  1961.  by  an  unprecedented  73.8  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  During  his  time  as  mayor 
of  Cleveland,  Judge  Celebre^se  was  elected 
President  of  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation (now  the  National  League  of  Cities), 
and  he  served  as  President  of  the  United 
Stated  Conference  of  Mayors  in  1962.  Obvi- 
ously, he  held  not  only  the  re^>ect  of  the 
voting  citizens  of  Cleveland,  but  also  that  of 
his  peers. 

Anthony  Celebrezze  never  completed  his  « 
fifth  term  as  mayor.  While  on  a  fishing  trip 
in  the  summer  of  1962.  he  was  chosen  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  become  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Judge  Celeforeaze  re- 
mained in  that  position  during  the  remain- 
der of  President  Kennedy's  administratioa 
and  through  August.  1965  of  President 
Johnson's  term  in  office. 

On  September  1.  1965.  Judge  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze  was  sworn  in  as  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit.  He  was  the  first  memlier  of 
any  nationality  group  to  be  appointed  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  Just 
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as  he  was  also  the  first  to  be  so  appointed  to 
the  Cabinet  of  the  United  SUtes. 

During  his  years  on  this  court.  Judge  Ce- 
lebrease  authored  a  number  of  distinguished 
opinions.  In  Beaaley  v.  United  States.  491 
P.2d  «87  (1974).  he  esUblished  a  fair  and 
progressive  standard  of  "effective  assistance 
of  counsel"  under  the  sixth  amendment.  In 
Hiii  V.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  549  F.2d 
1064  (1977).  Judge  Celebrezze  held  that  the 
district  court  had  erred  in  its  refusal  to 
issue  an  injunction  against  building  a  dam 
over  a  river  in  which  an  endangered  species, 
the  snail  darter,  was  found.  The  opinion 
stated  that  Endangered  Species  act  viola- 
tions must  be  enjoined  despite  strong  equi- 
table arguments  to  the  contrary  in  special 
instances,  such  as  in  the  Hill  case.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  was  directed  to  seelt 
any  exemption  from  the  restrictions  within 
the  Act  by  an  appeal  to  the  Congress,  if 
TVA  so  desired.  In  Gatfriele  v.  Chrysler 
Corp..  573  P.2d  949  (1978).  Judge  Celebrezze 
held  that  an  aggrieved  person  need  not 
resort  to  state  agencies  prior  to  commencing 
an  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 
lawsuit  in  federal  couri. 

In  dissent,  too.  Judge  Celebrezze  has  made 
law.  In  Krause  v.  Rhodes.  471  P.2d  430 
(1973).  this  court  held  that  executive  immu- 
nity is  absolute,  thereby  barring  suit  by  in- 
jured Kent  State  students  against  various 
state  officials.  In  dissenting.  Judge  Cele- 
brezze held  executive  immunity  to  be  rela- 
tive, dependent  on  the  actor's  state  of  mind. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit, adopting  the  dissent's  reasoning,  in  416 
U.S.  332  (1974).  And  in  the  area  of  criminal 
law.  the  sixth  circuit  held  that  mere  posses- 
sion of  a  firearm  by  a  previously  convicted 
felon  is  a  federal  offense,  in  violation  of  18 
U.S.C.  5  1202(a)<l).  Judge  Celebrezze.  in  dis- 
sent, argued  that  the  government  must  also 
prove  that  the  firearm  in  question  was  "in 
commerce  or  affecting  commerce."  Stevens 
V.  United  States,  440  F.2d  144  (1971).  The 
Supreme  Court,  in  United  Slates  v.  Bass. 
404  VS.  336  (1971).  adopted  Judge  Cele- 
brezze's  view. 

Tony  and  Anne  have  also  contributed 
much  to  the  social  life  of  our  court— he  with 
a  sly  and  ready  wit  and  she  with  warmth 
and  charm. 

During  his  many  years  of  serving  the 
public.  Judge  Celebrezze  has  garnered  many 
honors  and  awards.  Among  them  are  honor- 
ary degrees  from  Wilberforce.  Miami.  Cleve 
land  State.  John  Carroll,  and  Ohio  North- 
em  Universities,  and  from  Penn.  Boston.  La- 
Salle  and  Rhode  Island  Colleges.  Among  far 
too  many  awards  and  honors  to  mention,  a 
sampling  includes  both  the  Brotherhood 
Award  and  the  National  Human  Relations 
Award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  American  Municipal  Associ- 
ation, the  Peter  Canisius  Medal  of  Pordham 
University,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Human- 
ities Award.  United  Negro  College  Pund 
Award.  Award  of  Merit  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  National  Ital- 
ian American  Foundation.  He  was  appointed 
by  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  sei-ve  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  in  Intergovernmental 
Relations. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  on  July  20.  1973.  the 
new  Federal  Building  in  Cleveland  was 
named  the  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  Federal 
Building. 

Judge  Celebrezze's  wife  Anne,  and  their 
three  children.   Anthony  Jr..  Secretary  of 


SUte  of  Ohio;  Jean  Anne  Porto,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C:  and  Susan  Marie.  Librarian. 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  Washington. 
DC:  are  Justly  proud  of  him.  And  well  they 
should  be.  This  quiet-spoken  man  from  lUI- 
ian  peasant  parentage  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  In  his  seventy  years,  contributing 
much  more  than  his  share  of  time,  energy, 
and  good  deeds  to  his  country. 

We  salute  you.  Tony,  and  all  our  brethren 
on  this  court  join  this  tribute  to  your  ac- 
complishments.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL SCOREKEEPING  BY 
THE  HOUSE  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  keep  score  for 
Congress.  This  year  scorekeeping  will 
involve  two  separate  elements:  First, 
the  reconciliation  process;  and  second, 
all  legislation  (including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  reconciliation)  in  comparison  to 
the  targets  set  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  discus- 
sion focuses  on  scorekeeping  against 
the  resolution  targets  and  explains  the 
new  element  which  has  been  added 
this  year  to  tighten  enforcement. 
Scorekeeping  against  a  budget  resolu- 
tion requires  common  definitions  and 
practices  if  it  is  to  be  understood  by. 
and  useful  to.  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public.  In  1976  representatives 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  jointly  decided 
on  scorekeeping  procedures  and  con- 
ventions, which  have  been  used  ever 
since. 

This  year  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
tends to  take  major  steps  to  enhance 
its  scorekeeping.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  Congress  hold  itself  accoimt- 
able  for  its  own  spending  actions— oth- 
erwise, the  spending  restraint  that  has 
been  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by 
both  bodies  and  by  the  President  will 
be  eroded.  The  goal  of  Budget  Com- 
mittee scorekeeping  will  accordingly 
be  accountability. 

Under  the  Budget  Act,  scorekeeping 
takes  place  on  a  committee-by-commit- 
tee basis,  not  on  a  function-by-func- 
tion basis.  In  other  words,  committees 
will  be  responsible  for  their  own 
spending  actions,  but  not  for  the  ac- 
tions of  other  committees.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  "crosswalk" 
the  budget  resolution  totals,  which  are 
divided  among  functions,  into  totals 
that  are  divided  among  committees. 

KEY  TERMS  IN  THE  PROCESS 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  define 
the  terms  used  in  the  scorekeeping 
system. 

First.  Crosswalk:  The  allocation  of 
the  total  amounts  of  budget  authority. 


outlays,  and  entitlement  authority  in 
the  budget  resolution  by  committee  of 
spending  jurisdiction.  This  crosswalk 
is  required  to  be  printed  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  on  the  conference 
report,  pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

Second.  302(a)  allocation:  The  allo- 
cation of  budget  authority,  outlays, 
and  entitlement  authority  printed  in 
the  statement  of  managers  on  the  con- 
ference report.  These  amounts  have 
been  allocated  to  each  committee  of 
the'  House.  "Crosswalk"  is  a  synony- 
mous term. 

Third.  302(b)  subdivision:  The  302(a) 
allocation  of  budget  authority,  out- 
lays, and  entitlement  authority  are 
further  subdivided  by  each  committee 
among  either  subcommittees  or  pro- 
grams. The  Appropriations  Committee 
must  subdivide  among  subcommittees. 

Fourth.  Budget  authority:  The 
dollar  level  of  new  commitments  that 
an  agency  may  enter  into  in  a  fiscal 
year.  Budget  authority  is  usually 
thought  of  as  the  funding  level  pro- 
vided in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Fifth.  Outlays:  The  amount  of 
money  estimated  to  flow  from  the 
Treasury  during  a  fiscal  year.  Outlays 
result  from  budget  authority  that  is 
appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  in  ques- 
tion, and  also  from  budget  authority 
that  was  enacted  in  prior  fiscal  years. 
These  latter  outlays  are  called  prior 
year  outlays. 

Sixth.  Permanent  and  Current  Ap- 
propriations: Some  programs  are 
funded  automatically  by  virtue  of  leg- 
islation enacted  in  a  prior  year.  Such 
programs  do  not  require  any  current 
action  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—money is  available  without  any 
congressional  action,  usually  but  not 
always  from  trust  funds.  These  "per- 
manent appropriations"  are  in  con- 
trast to  "current  appropriations ' 
which  fund  programs  through  one  of 
the  13  annual  appropriations  bills. 
Some  "permanent  appropriations  "  ac- 
tually expire  in  a  future  year. 

Seventh.  Spending  jurisdiction:  Per- 
manent budget  authority  and  outlays 
are  under  the  spending  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorizing  committee  that  estab- 
lished the  permanent  funding  mecha- 
nism. Current  budget  authority  and 
outlays  are  under  the  spending  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  302(a)  allocation  divides 
budget  authority  and  outlays  among 
committees  according  to  their  spend- 
ing jurisdiction. 

Eighth.  Entitlement  authority:  Cer- 
tain laws  mandate  that  specified  per- 
sons or  governments  are  entitled  to 
benefit  payments  in  specified 
amounts.  These  entitlement  programs 
are  usually  funded  from  permanent 
budget  authority  (though  not  all  per- 
manents  are  entitlements)— examples 
are  social  security,  unemployment 
compensation,    and    interest    on    the 
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debt.  Some  require  annual  funding  in 
appropriation  bills— «xamples  are 
medicaid,  veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  child  nutrition.  These 
latter  programs  are  known  as  appro- 
priated entitlements.  The  amount  of 
entitlement  authority  included  in  a 
committee's  302(a)  allocation  there- 
fore may  reflect  part  or  all  of  the 
funds  in  its  spending  jurisdiction,  and 
also  some  fimds  in  the  spending  juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. The  level  of  entitlement  authority 
is  defined  to  equal  the  level  of  outlays 
in  a  trust  or  revolving  fund,  but  to 
equal  the  level  of  budget  authority  in 
a  Federal  fund. 

Ninth.  Spending  biU:  A  bill  that 
changes  the  amount  of  spending  that 
would  take  place  under  existing  law. 
For  authorizing  committees,  such  a 
bill  would  increase  or  decrease  the 
level  of  exisiting  permanent  appropri- 
ations (including  permanent  en- 
titlements) in  that  committee's  spend- 
ing jurisdiction,  and/or  would  change 
the  benefit  levels  of  exisiting  appropri- 
ated entitlements.  For  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  a  spending  bill  is 
one  that  provides  new  budget  authori- 
ty or  outlays  under  the  discretionary 
control  of  that  conunittee.  Note  that  a 
bill  that  changes  the  authorized  level 
of  a  program  subject  to  discretionary 
appropriation  action  is  not  a  spending 
bill;  it  is  a  simple  authorization.  While 
reconciliation  scorekeeping  will  ad- 
dress both  certain  spending  bills  and 
simple  authorizations,  the  congres- 
sional scorekeeping  system  focuses  on 
all  spending  bills  but  not  on  simple  au- 
thorizations. 

Tenth.  Direct  spending:  Used  as  part 
of  the  reconciliation  process,  "d&ect 
spending"  as  applied  to  an  authorizing 
committee  means  all  the  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  that  commit- 
tee's spending  jurisdiction,  plus  the 
appropriated  entitlements  that  the 
committee  authorizes.  The  term  is 
thus  broader  than  "spending  jurisdic- 
tion" with  regard  to  the  authorizing 
committees,  since  it  includes  appropri- 
ate entitlements. 

Eleventh.  Current  level  and  discre- 
tionary action:  The  term  "current 
level"  applies  to  all  amoimts  already 
effectively  provided  under  existing 
law:  all  existing  direct  spending  (in- 
cluding amounts  that  must  be  funded 
in  appropriated  entitlements)  plus  all 
■prior-year  outlays."  In  contrast  are 
amounts  that  are  proposed,  or  as- 
sumed in  the  budget  resolution.  \fi  be 
enacted  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In  other 
words,  discretionary  action  that  is  as- 
sumed for  fiscal  year  1982  is  synony- 
mous with  the  amount  in  spending 
bills  assumed  to  be,  but  not  yet.  en- 
acted. 

SCOREKEETING  AND  ACCOUMTABILITY 

The  Budget  Conmiittee's  scorekeep- 
ing system  works  on  the  following 
premise:  First,  all  amounts  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  entitlement  au- 


thority in  the  budget  resolution  are  di- 
vided between  current  level  and  discre- 
tionary action.  Second,  these  two  cate- 
gories of  spending  are  then  "cross- 
walked"— they  are  allocated  to  the 
committees  of  spending  jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the  act. 
This  crosswalk  was  approved  in  the 
conference  report  (97-46)  for  the  first 
resolution.  Due  to  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors  which  appeared  in 
the  Rbcoro.  each  committee  chairman 
is  receiving  a  revised  allocation  and 
that  revised  allocation  appears  at  the 
end  of  this  statement.  Thus,  each  com- 
mittee is  presented  with  the  existing 
estimate  for  amoimts  already  enacted 
(current  level),  and  a  target  for  spend- 
ing bills.  That  target  must  be  achieved 
if  the  policies  in  the  budget  resolution 
are  to  be  met.  Third,  the  committees 
then  file  their  302(b)  subdivision,  the 
key  purpose  of  which  is  to  subdivide 
their  allocation  of  new  (discretionary 
action)  budget  authority,  new  outlays, 
and  new  entitlement  authority  among 
subcommittees  or  programs.  This 
302(a)  subdivision  of  new  spending  leg- 
islation sets  the  targets  against  which 
all  spending  legislation  that  is  consid- 
ered this  session  will  be  measured. 

The  302(a)  allocation  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  unique  in  one 
respect;  their  target  for  discretionary 
action  (spending  bills)  is  further  divid- 
ed into  two  parts.  First,  are  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  under 
the  discretionary  control  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  that  is.  their 
target  for  discretionary  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  Second,  are  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting 
from  discretionary  actions  of  other 
committees;  that  is,  changes  to  exist- 
ing law  levels  for  appropriated  entitle- 
ments. The  Appropriations  Committee 
only  has  control  over  the  first  of  these 
two  categories,  so  it  is  the  302(b)  sub- 
division by  sut)committee  of  those 
amoimts  of  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays that  will  be  the  targets  against 
which  appropriation  bills  will  be  meas- 
ured. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  keep  the  House  fully  in- 
formed of  the  impact  of  all  spending 
legislation  that  is  brought  to  the  floor 
this  session.  Therefore,  the  staff  has 
been  instructed  to  prepare  "Early 
Warning"  reports  on  all  spending  leg- 
islation. Each  week  a  package  of  early 
warnings  covering  spending  bills 
scheduled  for  floor  action  will  be  made 
available  to  the  House.  Each  early 
warning  on  the  committee's  spending 
bill  will  show  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority,  new  outlays,  or  new 
entitlement  authority  contained  in  the 
reported  bill,  add  it  to  any  other 
amounts  the  committee  has  already 
reported,  and  compare  that  sum  to  the 
302(b)  targets  for  spending  bills  that 
have  been  filed  by  the  committee. 
CBO  cost  estimates  will  be  the  basis 
for  the  figures  in  these  reports.  The 


level  of  new  budget  authority,  new 
outlays,  or  new  entitlement  authority 
will  be  updated  for  House  floor  action 
or  conference  action.  Any  spending 
bill  that  causes  the  302(b)  targets  to 
be  breached  is  a  budget  buster;  a  suh- 
commjttee  that  reports  such  a  budget- 
busting  spending  bill  is  using  up  funds 
allocated  to  another  subcommittee. 
Whether  that  spending  bill  is  en- 
dorsed or  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion is  not  relevant,  since  it  is  Con- 
gress itself  that  has  approved  the 
budget  resolution,  and  the  House  c»m- 
mittees  themselves  which  will  subdi- 
vide the  amounts  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Scorekeeping  of  revenue  legislation 
works  similarly:  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  a  target  of  legislated 
revenue  changes.  -$51.3  billion  as 
specified  in  section  201(1)  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Early  warnings  on  revenue  legislation 
will  compare  the  amount  of  tax 
changes  in  such  bills  with  the  target 
of  -$51.3  billion. 

ENFORCEltEin'  PROCEDURES 

There  are  three  restraints  on 
budget-busting  legislation.  First,  the 
Budgel^Committee,  and  one  hopes  a 
majority  of  the  House.  wUl  oppose  it. 
If  Congress  does  not  have  the  willpow- 
er to  vote  "no"  when  politically  attrac- 
tive budget  busters  are  on  the  floor, 
the  votes  on  the  budget  resolution  will 
be  nothing  but  show.  Second,  pursu- 
ant to  section  305  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982.  if  a  con- 
ference report  on  a  spending  bill 
causes  the  302(b)  targets  of  new 
budget  authority  or  new  entitlement 
authority  to  be  breached,  that  bill 
caimot  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature— it  will  be  held  at  the  desk 
until  a  second  budget  resolution  is 
agreed  upon,  giving  Congress  l)oth 
time  and  a  vehicle  to  undo  the  excess 
spending.  Third,  pursuant  to  section 
401(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  if  a  reported  spending  bill  would 
breach  the  302(b)  targets  for  new  enti- 
tlement authority,  the  bill  must  Yte  re- 
ferred to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  15  days,  and  that  committee 
can  prepare  amendments  limiting  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  bill. 

DIFFEREItCES  FROM  PREVIOUS  SCOREKEEPING 
SYSTEMS 

The  Budget  Committee's  scorekeep- 
ing system  as  described  above  differs 
from  that  used  in  the  past  in  two 
major  respects.  First,  in  previous  years 
the  302(a)  allocation  and  302(b)  subdi- 
vision of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
did  not  distinguish  l)etween  current 
level  amounts  and  new  spending  bills. 
Thus  each  sutxx>mmittee  had  one 
target  combining  the  current  law  esti- 
mate with  any  new  spending  assumed 
in  the  budget  resolution.  Since  current 
law  estimates  are  subject  to  fluctu- 
ation as  demographic  and  economic 
data  change,  committees  often  found 
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their  acorekeeping  totals  jumping 
Around  erratically,  and  in  response 
only  to  reestimates  rather  than  legis- 
lative action.  The  option  of  ignoring 
reestimates;  that  Is.  reality  for  an 
entire  session  has  not  been  considered 
acceptable. 

Under  the  new  system  this  problem 
is  minimized,  since  current  law  esti- 
mates are  not  part  of  the  scorekeeping 
of  spending  bills.  The  problem  does 
not  entirely  disappear,  as  spending 
bills  themselves  are  subject  to  reesti- 
mate  during  the  course  of  their  consid- 
eration. The  new  system  has  auiother 
advantage  in  that  it  focuses  attention 
on  the  targets  for  spending  bills— Con- 
gress can  see  clearly  the  spending  leg- 
islation it  will  have  to  enact  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  targets  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  targets  for  congressional 
action  are  not  obscured  within  larger 
totals. 

The  second  major  difference  from 
previous  scorekeeping  involves  the  al- 
location of  new  entitlement  authority. 
In  the  past,  new  entitlement  authority 
was  allocated  to  committees  for  all  en- 
titlement changes  except  for  changes 
to  programs  exempted  from  section 
401(b)  referral  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  As  long  as  those  programs 
were  exempt  from  referral,  it  did  not 
matter  in  a  procedural  sense  whether 
entitlement  legislation  affecting  such 
programs  conformed  to.  or  exceeded, 
the  assumptions  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Section  305  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  resolution  necessitates  a 
change  in  this  practice.  That  section 
provides  that  any  entitlement  bill— 
whether  exempt  from  401(b)  referral 
or  not— shall  be  held  at  the  desk  if  it 
breaches  the  target  for  new  entitle- 
ment authority.  It  is  thus  necessary  to 
create  a  target  for  new  entitlement  au- 
thority that  includes  both  "exempt" 
and  "nonexempt"  entitlement  legisla- 
tion.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CARDINAL 
WYSZYNSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablockh 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Poland's  primate.  Stefan  Car- 
dinal Wyszynski,  should  be  met  with 
sadness  by  all  peace-loving  people.  For 
if  ever  there  was  an  individual  who 
tried  to  bring  the  peace  of  Christ  to 
his  people  in  an  untiring,  dedicated 
manner,  it  was  Cardinal  Wyszynski. 

In  crucial  moments  of  Poland's  his- 
tory, the  Catholic  Church  has  not 
hesitated  to  assume  what  it  considers 
to  be  its  difficult  mission.  This  was. 
never  more  clear  than  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Cardinal  Wyszynski.  His  emi- 
nence recognized  the  just  and  legiti- 
mate struggle  of   the   Polish   people 


"for  their  daily  bread  and  inalienable 
human  rights":  he  also  challenged  the 
present  Polish  Government  to  meet 
the  religious,  political,  and  economic 
need  of  its  people. 

In  all  his  efforts.  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynski stressed  the  need  for  honest 
work,  professional  ethics,  and  gradual 
change,  without  which  no  prosperity 
would  be  possible  for  Poland.  He  also 
emphasized  that  the  best  way  to 
defend  oneself  from  tyranny  was  to 
fulfill  one's  duties:  and  the  better 
these  duties  were  accomplished,  the 
more  legitimate  would  be  the  demands 
for  more  rights.  The  rare  combination 
of  support  for  legitimate  demands  for 
change  while  stressing  the  need  for 
Christian  values  and  political  pragma- 
tism earned  for  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
the  title  "worker-priest." 

I  have  had  the  personal  honor  of 
having  met  with  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
on  different  occasions.  Two  of  those 
encounters  stand  out  in  my  memory 
distinctly,  perhaps  because  they  re- 
flect so  accurately  the  symbolic  range 
of  this  extraordinary  man  and  the  im- 
portance of  his  role  as  the  spritual 
leader  of  Poland. 

One  of  those  visits  necessitated  ex- 
tremely quiet  and  private  circum- 
stances since  the  visit  occurred  at  a 
time  of  high  sensitivity  in  United 
States/Polish  relations.  By  stark  con- 
trast, the  other  was  conducted  in  a 
highly  visible  ceremonial  profile  befit- 
ting another  time  and  circumstance. 
In  that  visit  I  rode  in  a  car  to  Cardinal 
Wyszynski 's  residence  accompanied  by 
then  U.S.  Ambassador  Walter  J.  Stoes- 
sel— the  American  flag  oit  the  front 
fender  snapping  briskly  as  we  rode 
through  the  streets. 

Whatever  the  time  and  circum- 
stance, however.  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
was  always  a  humble  man  of  warmth 
and  wisdom  that  the  Poles  had  come 
to  love  and  trust. 

In  recent  months  as  a  result  of 
worker  unrest  caused  by  Government 
repression,  mismanagement,  and  cor- 
ruption. Poland's  primate  faced  new 
challenges  to  his  vision  of  Poland.  Put- 
ting all  of  his  personal  resources  to 
bear.  His  Eminence  has  played  a  key 
role  in  providing  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual leadership  necessary  to  bring 
about  peaceful  political  reform  in 
Poland. 

His  efforts  were  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  objectives  of  a  Polish  solu- 
tion to  Polish  problems.  The  powerful 
presence,  prestige,  and  influence  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  will  be  sorely 
missed  as  events  unfold  in  Poland. 

My  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  to  his  "family"— the  entire  nation 
of  Poland.  I  also  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  a  sustained  and  vibrant 
Catholic  Church  in  Poland  to  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL, 
1981-BERNARD  AND  ZINA 
SHURAVTETSKY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dwykr) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  both  with  a  sense  of  honor  and 
sadness:  honor,  that  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  representing  the  case  of  an- 
other brave  family  held  captive  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  sadness,  that  they 
have  been  denied  their  fundamental 
human  liberties  for  so  long. 

Bernard  and  Zina  Shuravietsky  com- 
mitted no  crime  other  than  a  desire  to 
visit  their  family.  For  this,  they  have 
lost  their  jobs,  and  now  Bernard  is  in 
prison,  serving  1 V4  years  at  hard  labor. 
He  was  forcibly  arrested  in  January  by 
Soviet  authorities  without  any  charge. 

Soviet  emigration  policy  has  become 
increasingly  more  repressive  since 
Zina  Shuravietsky's  parents  obtained 
permission  to  come  to  the  United 
States  in  1976.  When  Zina  sought  to 
visit  them  on  three  separate  occasions, 
she  was  unconditionally  refused. 

While  she  must  suffer  the  indignity 
and  harassment  of  her  refusnik  status, 
her  husband  is  in  prison,  unable  to 
assist  her  in  her  quest  to  join  her  el- 
derly, and  now  ailing,  parents. 

This  is  not  Bernard's  first  time  in 
Soviet  incarceration.  He  was  convicted 
for  being  a  Zionist  in  the  Stalin  era 
and  he  served  from  1949  until  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953.  when  he  was 
cleared  of  all  charges. 

That  events  of  this  kind  are  common 
occurrences  in  the  U.S.S.R.  does  not 
make  them  any  more  understandable 
or  forgivable.  There  is  no  justification 
for  the  inhumanity  Bernard  and  Zina 
Shuravietsky.  and  their  two  children, 
Yaroslav  and  Nadia.  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  repressive  Soviet 
regime. 

My  interest  in  this  particular  case 
was  prompted  by  an  appeal  from  resi- 
dents of  my  district,  cousins  of  Zina. 
They  concluded  their  letter  with  this 
entreaty:  "Your  vigil  holds  out  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  •  •  •  ." 

It  is  for  that  reason  and  with  a  deep 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  human 
rights  that  we  in  the  Congress  formed 
this  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil.  The 
bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  Shur- 
avietskys  and  their  family  reinforces 
that  commitment  and  I  hope  that 
they,  and  those  others  who  share  their 
plight,  will  soon  be  free.* 


MAY  IS  OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
25  million  Americans  are  65  years  or 
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older,  or  about  1  out  of  every  9  per- 
sons living  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  clearly  discernible  trends 
in  our  society  today  is  the  graying  of 
our  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
only  3  million  U.S.  inhabitants  were  65 
or  older. 

In  recent  years,  the  senior  citizen 
population  has  increased  markedly. 
Approximately  5.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  celebrate  their  65th 
birthday  each  day.  and  about  3,400 
older  Americans  die  each  day.  This 
translates  to  a  net  increase  in  the  aged 
population  of  1,600  per  day  or  almost 
600,000  per  year. 

Our  population  will  become  decided- 
ly older  in  the  years  ahead.  Nearly  32 
million  Americans  will  be  65  or  older 
in  the  year  2000.  or  1  out  of  every  8 
persons  in  the  United  States.  Within 
the  next  half  century,  more  than  55 
million  Americans  will  be  senior  citi- 
zens, or  1  out  of  every  6  individuals  in 
the  United  States. 

These  demographic  changes  have 
enormous  implications  for  our  society. 
They  clearly  will  affect  our  retirement 
policies,  social  services  strategy,  work 
patterns,  and  other  aspects  of  our  life- 
style. 

It  is  appropriate  that  our  Nation 
plan  now  and  in  the  future  for  these 
potentially  far-reaching  changes. 

In  a  few  months  our  Nation  will 
hold  its  third  White  House  Conference 
to  chart  a  comprehensive  aging  policy. 

May  is  also  Older  Americans  Month 
to  commemorate  the  contributions 
that  senior  citizens  have  made  to  our 
society.  Much  of  the  progress  that  we 
now  enjoy  is  because  of  the  earlier 
labors  of  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents. 

In  addition,  this  commemorative 
event  provides  an  opportunity  for  our 
Nation  to  take  stock  of  the  well-being 
of  our  elderly  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  aeem  to  be  going  backward 
in  some  key  respects. 

More  than  400.000  persons  65  or 
older,  for  example,  were  added  to  the 
poverty  rolls  in  1979.  This  represents 
the  sharpest  increase  since  poverty 
statistics  were  first  tabulated  nearly  20 
years  ago. 

But  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  de- 
velopment for  older  Americans  is  the 
administration's  proposals  to  slash 
social  security  for  present  and  future 
beneficiaries.  It  is  ironic  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  chose  to  announce  his 
proposals  to  cut  the  heart  out  df  the 
single  most  important  program  for 
older  Americans  in  the  month  desig- 
nated to  honor  their  many  contribu- 
tions. 

These  recommendations  will  only  in- 
tensify the  retirement  income  crisis  af- 
fecting millions  of  older  Americans 
and  threatening  to  engulf  many  more. 
The  proposed  one-third  cut  for  early 
retirees  is  one  of  the  most  punitive 


measures  ever  advanced  by  any  admin- 
istration. 

The  proposed  reductions  for  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  families  are 
unfair,  unwise,  and  unworkable.  They 
should  be  rejected  immediately. 

In  addition,  the  administration  is 
calling  for  sharp  cutbacks  in  medicaid, 
food  stamps,  and  other  services  for 
older  persons. 

However,  there  is  some  good  news  on 
the  horizon  for  elderly  persons.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  recently 
voted  to  extend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  for  3  years  and  make  other  im- 
provements in  this  legislation. 

The  value  and  worth  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated during  its  16  years  of  exist- 
ence for  the  elderly  and  our  Nation. 

Many  older  Americans  are  able  to 
live  independently  in  their'lown 
homes— instead  of  being  placed  %i  a 
nursing  home  at  a  much  higher  public 
cost— because  of  the  valuable  services 
provided  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

Nearly  52,250  persons,  55  or  older, 
engage  in  a  wide  variety  of  useful  and 
fulfilling  activities  in  the  senior  com- 
munity service  employment  program. 
Their  services  have  benefited  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside,  as  well 
as  their  economic  well-being. 

About  611.000  older  persons  receive 
nutritious  meals  each  weekday  in  a 
wide  range  of  settings— senior  centers, 
schools,  churches,  and  other  conven- 
ient settings. 

The  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  both  timely  and  ap- 
propriate now  because  May  is  Older 
Americans  Month.  This  action  also  sig- 
nifies appreciation  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

The  historian,  Toynbee,  once  re- 
marked that  the  test  of  a  great  nation 
is  the  compassion  and  respect  it  shows 
to  its  elderly.  Our  Nation  can  clearly 
improve  its  record.  The  commemora- 
tive events  during  May  can  help  to 
sensitize  our  Nation  to  the  need  to  do 
more  for  older  Americans.  They  can 
also  serve  to  mobilize  the  American 
people  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
cruel  assault  on  the  social  security 
system.* 


RACIALLY  MOTIVATED 
VIOLENCE  AGAINST  MINORITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  will  hold  the  third 
in  a  series  of  congressional  hearings, 
on  Wednesday.  June  3,  1981.  to  study 
the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  racial 
violence. 


The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
2237.  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
and  will  commence  at  9:30  a.m. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  the 
following  witnesses:  Dr.  Mary  F. 
Berry.  Vice  Chairperson,  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Prof.  Denise  Carty-Bennla.  pro- 
fessor of  law.  Northeastern  University 
Law  School.  Boston.  Mass.:  Mr.  Tom 
Atkins.  Elsq.,  general  counsel,  NAACP. 
New  York,  NY.;  Mr.  Victor  Goode. 
Esq..  national  director.  National  Con- 
ference of  Black  Lawyers.  New  York. 
N.Y.:  Mr.  Steve  Winter.  Esq..  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Green,  director,  Connecticut  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  and  Opportuni- 
ties, Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Federal  liai- 
son. International  Association  of  Offi- 
cial Human  Rights  Agencies.* 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  DOE 
TO  DEVELOP  ELECTRIC  EIifER- 
GENCY  PREPAREDNESS  PLANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12,  1981,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a  "Report  to  the  Con- 
gress" which  began  with  a  chilling  sen- 
tence: 

The  Federal  CSovemment  is  not  now  pre- 
pared to  handle  a  long-term  national  or  re- 
gional disruption  in  electric  power,  from  an 
act  of  war,  sabotage,  or  terrorism. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  devastating 
results  of  such  an  event.  Virtually  no 
segment  of  activity  In  the  United 
States  is  free  from  reliance  on  electric 
power.  To  put  the  Impact  of  such  an 
outage  In  perspective.  GAO  examined 
a  specific  region  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  region,  it  found  that— 

(Rifle)  damage  to  a  single  (utility)  substa- 
tion could  leave  a  key  military  facility  with- 
out power. 

Damage  to  just  four  substations  could  dis- 
rupt power  to  one  city  for  up  to  a  year,  and 

An  attack  on  just  eight  sutistations  could 
disrupt  power  to  an  entire  region  for  a  long 
time. 

The  crucial  factor  here,  beyond  our 
obvious  dependence  on  electric  power, 
is  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  elec- 
tric power  generation  and  distribution 
system  in  this  coimtry.  Some  3,500 
utility  companies  produce  electricity 
at  almost  11,000  generating  facilities 
in  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
number  of  potential  targets,  many 
with  minimal  or  no  security,  is  stag- 
gering. 

Further,  these  many  companies  are 
Interconnected  in  three  primary  grid 
systems.  This  interconnected  system 
permits  utilities  to  assist  each  other  in 
meeting  temporary  demand  peaks. 
However,  the  same  grid  system  can 
serve  to  spread  the  disaster,  at  least 
temporarily.    For  example,   the    1980 
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Utah  blackout,  which  was  caused  by  a 
minor  fire,  cascaded  through  parts  of 
the  grid  and  resulted  in  loss  of  power 
in  the  major  population  centers  of  the 
State  and  spread  to  parts  of  nearby 
States  as  well. 

Imagine  the  impact  of  a  terrorist  act 
specifically  designed  to  do  permanent 
damage.  Repairs  or  reconstruction  of 
even  minor  damage  could  take  days  ac- 
cording to  the  GAO.  Serious  damage 
to  a  major  generation  facility  could 
take  considerably  longer  to  repair. 

Not  much  is  secret  in  the  public  util- 
ity industry.  Security  is  minimal.  The 
number  of  targets  is  enormous. 

Now  consider  that  of  late  terrorist 
activity  again  seems  to  be  on  the  rise. 
Acts  designed  to  shock  and  gain  noto- 
riety seem  all  too  common— an  assault 
on  the  most  visible  religious  figure  in 
the  world,  the  Pope:  increasing  terror- 
ist bombings  and  threats  against  diplo- 
matic missions  in  New  York:  the 
murder  of  Aldo  Moro  in  Italy  and  a 
recent  similar  political  kidnaping 
there. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  fortunate 
that  an  attack  on  our  electric  facilities 
has  not  occurred. 

How  long  shall  we  continue  to  press 
our  luck? 

We  have  developed  contingency 
plans  for  a  response  to  terrorists  as- 
saults on  the  oil  facilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  What  if  the  assault  were  to 
come  instead  against  Commonwealth 
Edison.  Florida  Power  &  Light,  or 
Pepco  here  in  Washington?  Would  the 
effect  be  any  less  disastrous  while  the 
outage  continued? 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  simply 
cannot  refuse  to  address  this  issue  any 
longer.  The  Department  of  Energy  has 
apparently  chosen  to  ignore  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Congress  after  the  1977 
New  York  blackout.  In  the  3  years 
since,  no  adequate  planning  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  are  issues  so 
clearly  delineated.  Seldom  are  the  con- 
sequences of  inaction  so  chilling. 
Seldom  is  Federal  participation  so  ur- 
gently needed. 

Therefore,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, HJl.  3704,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  our  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  This  simple  bill  will 
require  the  Department  of  Energy,  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  to  develop 
electric  emergency  preparedness  plans 
to  meet  this  threat  and  submit  the 
plan  to  the  Congress  within  180  days. 

With  the  increase  in  terrorist  activi- 
ty, we  can  delay  no  longer. 

This  legislation  will  create  no  new 
agency.  It  will  create  no  new  Federal 
spending  program.  It  levies  no  new 
tax.  It  simply  requires  the  Federal . 
Government  to  be  prepared  to  meet  a 
threat  to  the  Nation's  security  by  a 
terrorist  attack  on  our  electrical 
system. 


Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
prepare  such  plans  on  an  interstate 
basis.  In  such  an  emergency.  States 
could  be  expected  to  be  parochial  in 
their  view.  Utilities  would  have  as 
their  first  concern  the  needs  of  their 
customers  and  stockholders,  not  those 
of  a  neighboring  utility. 

Terrorism  is  not  a  State  issue.  Inter- 
state emergency  planning  cannot  be 
left  to  50  public  utility  commissions. 
Yet,  EKDE  has  failed  to  act. 

It  is  time  Congress  required  that  the 
public  interest  be  protected  with  ade- 
quate planning  for  such  an  emergency. 
H.R.  3704  does  that,  and  I  welcome 
the  support  and  cosponsorship  of  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  belief  that 
we  can  delay  this  planning  no  longer.* 


SMALL  COMMUNITY  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  PANrrrA) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  which  I 
introduced  last  year  to  assist  counties 
in  providing  public  library  services  in 
small  communities.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  this  assistance,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  this 
bill. 

We  all  realize  the  important  role 
which  public  libraries  play  in  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  enrichment  of 
our  people.  The  recent  observance  of 
National  Library  Week  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  has  helped  to  focus 
public  and  congressional  attention  on 
issues  related  to  library  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  libraries  in 
the  education  or  our  people,  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  begin  to 
define  the  nature  and  extent  of  public 
support  for  libraries. 

Part  of  that  effort  must  be  dedicated 
to  supporting  the  small  community  li- 
brary which  has  been  strapped  by  lim- 
ited resources  and  ignored  by  existing 
Federal  assistance  efforts.  The  goal  of 
my  legislation  is  to  insure  adequate 
support  directly  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  eligible  libraries  in 
small  communities  across  the  country. 
Over  the  years  since  the  enactment  in 
1956  of  the  Library  Services  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  helping 
to  support  libraries.  However,  the  re- 
ality has  been  that  large  libraries  in 
major  metropolitan  areas  have  tended 
to  obtain  the  bulk  of  Federal  assist- 
ance available  to  libraries.  This  em- 
phasis on  assisting  the  larger  libraries 
has  caused  an  imbalance  in  the  Feder- 
al library  assistance  program  which 
must  be  redressed  in  the  interest  of 
equity  and  fair  play. 

A  key  reason  for  this  imbalance  is 
that  Federal  assistance  is  made  availa- 
ble through  State  library  agencies  in 
accordance  with  comprehensive  State 


library  service  plans.  While  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  adequate  planning 
to  strengthen  statewide  library  net- 
works, I  sympathize  with  the  many 
smaller  communities  that  do  not  fit 
into  these  elaborate  schemes  and  end 
up  without  assistance.  My  legislation 
would  avoid  this  problem  by  allowing 
county  governments  to  apply  directly 
for  Federal  assistance  on  behalf  of  its 
smaller  communities. 

The  text  of  my  legislation  is  repro- 
duced below  for  your  convenience. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  last  year's  bill 
(H.R.  4234),  except  that  all  references 
to  the  Office  of  Education  have  been 
updated  to  reflect  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Again,  I  welcome  your  support  for  this 
bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3727 

A  bill  to  assist  counties  in  providing  public 

library  services  in  small  communities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Community  Library  Services  Assist- 
ance Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  counties  in  providing  public  library 
services  in  small  communities  by— 

(1)  providing  public  library  personnel  and 
facilities  in  small  conmiunities: 

(2)  strengthening  public  library  programs 
in  small  communities:  and 

(3)  constructing,  renovating,  and  expand- 
ing public  libraries  in  small  communities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

( 1 )  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Eklucation: 

(2)  the  term  "county"  means  (A)  a  county 
or  parish  within  a  State,  (B)  in  an  area  of  a 
State  which  is  not  within  a  county  or 
parish,  the  unit  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes the  next  level  of  government  below 
the  State  government,  or  (C)  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  or  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands; 

(3)  the  term  "small  community"  shall 
mean— 

(A)  any  city  or  village  having  a  population 
of  less  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants:  and 

(B)  any  city  having  a  population  of  be- 
tween fifty  thousand  and  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  if  the  immediately  adjacent 
areas  of  that  city  have  a  population  density 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  persons  per 
square  mile. 

(4)  the  term  State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  Slates. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Any  county  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  under  this 
Act.  Such  application  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary,  and  it  shall  contain— 

(Da  description  of  the  proposal  for  which 
the  grant  is  requested; 

(2)  a  justification  of  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  requested; 
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(3)  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  county; 

(4)  such  fiscal  control  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  county  under  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  necessary. 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  5.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
such  application  and,  if  such  application  is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  section 
4  and  the  statement  of  purposes  set  forth  in 
section  2.  he  shall,  within  such  sixty-day 
period,  approve  such  application. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant 
to  each  county  which  has  submitted  an  ap- 
plication approved  under  section  5.  Pay- 
ment of  grants  may  be  made  in  install- 
ments, in  advance,  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

RECORDS 

Sec.  7.  ta)  ESach  county  which  receives 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  keep  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  of  the  funds,  the 
total  cost  of  the  activities,  programs,  and 
projects  which  involve  the  use  of  such 
funds,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  such  cost  which  is  supplied  by 
other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  a  county  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Act. 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  a  county  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act.  finds  that  there  is  a  failure  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  such  county  that  it  may  not  re- 
ceive further  payments  under  this  Act  until 
it  has  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


CLASSIFIED  ANNEX  TO 
INTELLIGENGE  BUDGET  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANDris  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  classified 
annex  to  the  report  of  the  Permailent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (H. 
Rept.  97-101.  part  I)  to  accompany 
H.R.  3454.  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  will  be 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
henceforth  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 
mittee, room  H-405  of  the  Capitol, 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  Monday  through 
Friday,  until  consideration  of  the  bill 
by  the  House.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  YouHG  of  Alaska  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Derwinski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  today,  on  accoimt  of 
hospitalization. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
rquest  of  Mr.  Molinari)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mi.  Bedell,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mi.  Skelton.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  California,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mi.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DwYER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mi.  LaFalce,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan),  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  to:) 

Mr.  BoLAND.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Molinari),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  RuoD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Masigan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  E]vANS  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  James  K.  Coyne  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Jeffries. 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter ) 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Philllip  Burton. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Moffett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  E^DGAR. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Gatdos. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mi.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mi.  Dincell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mi.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Studds. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  B^VROULEs. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rahall  in  two  instances. 


AIXJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  37  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June 
1.  1981.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Creneral 
Counsel.  Cieneral  Accounting  Office,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  status  of  budget  au- 
thority that  was  proposed  for  rescission,  but 
for  which  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  rescis- 
sion bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 
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1452.  A  letter  from  the  Actln«  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  housing  man- 
agement activity  at  Port  Eustis.  Va.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research.  Develop- 
ment aiid  Acquisition),  transmittlrtg  a 
report  on  Army  research  and  development 
contracts  of  $50,000  or  more  which  were 
awarded  during  the  period  October  1.  1080. 
through  March  31.  1981.  pursuant  to  10 
U.8.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-31.  "To  author- 
ise the  Mayor  to  prescribe  fees  for  the  han- 
dling and  collection  of  dishonored  checks, 
and  for  other  purposes."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c>  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
District  of  Columbia  Act  4-32.  "To  enter  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  party  member  in 
the  Multistate  Tax  Compact,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  the  change  in  the 
definition  of  "developmental  disabilities", 
pursuant  to  section  502(bK2)  of  Public  Law 
95-602;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1457.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  the  finan- 
cial report  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
month  of  March  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
308(a)(1)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1459.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  transmitting  a  report  on  a  pro- 
posed match  of  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  payroll  records  against 
social  security  numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  integrity  of  the  HHS  payroll 
processing  procedures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operations. 

1460.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  improve  the  Federal  jury  system  by  ex- 
tending the  work  injury  coverage  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Acts, 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  petit  and 
grand  jurors  in  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
clarifying  the  compensation  of  attorneys  for 
jurors  to  protect  their  employment  rights, 
and  authorizing  the  service  of  jury  sum- 
monses by  ordinary  mail;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting reports  concerning  visa  petitions  ap- 
proved according  certain  t>eneficiaries  third 
and  sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant 
to  section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


1462.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Defense  Department's 
Industrial  preparedness  plaiuiing  program 
(PLRD-81-22,  May  27,  1981);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  144.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  3455.  A  bill  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-122).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BRCXJKS:  Committee  on  (jovem- 
ment  Operations.  Report  on  oversight  of 
the  Ebiergy  Security  Act:  Implementation  of 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (Rept.  No. 
97-123).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 

H.R.  3709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a 
$250,000  estate  tax  deduction  for  property 
passing  to  a  disabled  individual  who  is  a 
child  of  the  decedent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ATKINSON: 

H.R.  3710.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  set  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  at  an  amount  not  less  than 
$60,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 

H.R.  3711.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
of  timber  revenue  received  by  the  United 
States  from  Federal  military  installations 
with  State  and  local  govenmients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 

H.R.  3712.  A  bill  to  establish  the  national 
space  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  declare 
the  goals  of  the  Nation's  space  program 
(both  in  terms  of  space  and  terrestrial  appli- 
cations and  in  space  science),  and  to  provide 
for  the  planning  and  implementation  of 
such  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  new  educational 
assistance  programs  for  veterans  and  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DEIXUMS: 

H.R.  3714.  A  bill  to  change  the  procedure 
for  granting  special  exemptions  from,  and 
exceptions  to,  the  zoning  regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  embassies  and 
chanceries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PLORIO: 

H.R.  3715.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5901  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 


authorized  maximum  uniform  allowance  for 

Federal  employees  to  $400  a  year;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Fiinnxif): 

H.R.  3716.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1982, 
and  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  waive  Interest  on 
loans  made  on  1980  and  1981  crops  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  placed  in  the  farmer-held 
grain  reserve  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brkaux): 

H.R.  3717.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  certain  projects  relating  to  fish 
restoration,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Duncan): 

H.R.  3718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  incentive  stock 
option:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OUCKMAN: 

H.R.  3719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
nonrecognition  of  gain  on  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  productive  assets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  3720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  to  require 
the  Administrator  for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  to  establish  procedures  to  insure  that 
property  and  services  are  not  procured  from 
persons  recommending  such  procurement  in 
reports  or  studies  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  3721.  A  bill  to  defer  the  effective 
date  of  section  414(m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  until  after  the  issuance  of 
final  regulation  under  that  section;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lee): 

H.R.  3722.  A  bill  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
activity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  certain  professions  and  pro- 
fessional associations  until  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorizes  such  activity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhill): 

H.R.  3723.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
law  concerned  with  health  professions  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  3724.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  var- 
ious health  authorities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Broyhiu.)  (by  request): 

H.R.  3725.  A  bill  to  provide  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  expenditures  for  medicaid,  to  in- 
crease States'  flexibility  to  determine  the 
scope  of  their  medicaid  programs,  to  make 
other  amendments  to  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Marriott): 

H.R.  3726.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit  for 
the  employment  of  new  employees  jmd  to 
incorporate  in  such  credit  a  40-percent  addi- 
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tional  credit  for  wages  paid  for  service 
during  the  first  2  years  to  employees  from 
distressed  areas  and  employees  of  industries 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.R.  3727.  A  bill  to  assist  counties  in  pro- 
viding public  library  services  in  small  com- 
munities; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PARRIS   (for   himKlf.    Mr. 
WoLP,  and  Mr.  Robinson  i: 

H.R.  3728.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  to  the  Upper  Occoquan 
Sewage  Authority  to  reimburse  such  au- 
thority for  a  portion  of  the  costs  incurred 
by  such  authority  in  constructing  its  ad- 
vanced waste  water  treatment  plant  in  the 
Occoquan  Reservoir  watershed  area  in  Pair- 
fax  County.  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RICHMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Walgren): 

H.R.  3729.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RehabUiU- 
tion  Act  of  1978  to  require  that  rehabilita- 
tion counselors  hired  under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  such  act  have  certain  mini- 
mum qualifications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  3730.  A  bill  to  prohibit  permanently 
the  issuance  of  regulations  on  the  taxation 
of  fringe  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL 

H.R.  3731.  A  tiill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1973  (87  Stat.  466),  relating  to  the 
use  or  distribution  of  certain  judgment 
funds  awarded  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  the  Court  of  Claims:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   WAXMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leland): 

H.R.  3732.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal  as- 
sistance to  States  for  maternal  and  child 
health  related  services,  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  to  States  in  administering  pro- 
grams providing  these  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H.R.  3733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $1,000 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  by  financial  in- 
stitutions which  may  be  excluded  from 
gross  income  by  individuals  and  to  inake 
such  exclusion  permanent:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WORTLETY: 

H.R.  3734.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  certain  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  65  or  who  are 
disabled  a  refundable  tax  credit  for  proper- 
ty taxes  paid  by  them  on  their  principal 
residences  or  for  a  certain  portion  of  the 
rent  they  pay  for  their  principal  residences: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  FENWICK  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Lantos): 

H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  23,  1981  as  "Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year 
term  of  office  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  provide  for  a  4-year  term  of 
office  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  provide  that  no  person  may 
serve  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives for  more  than  three  terms,  to 
provide  that  no  person  may  serve  as  a  Sena- 
tor for  more  than  two  terms,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By    Mr.    NAPIER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

McCOLLUM.      Mr.      HAaTMCTT.      Mr. 

Wolfs,  and  Mr.  Coats): 
H  J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbidding  any  person  from 
holding  the  office  of  Senator  or  the  office 
of  Representative  for  more  than  12  consecu- 
tive calendar  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BADHAM: 
H.R.  3735.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Army  Board 
for  Correction  of  Military  Records  to  review 
the  application  of  Herman  Miller  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
Hit.  3736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yang  Mi 
Hoffer:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  3737.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Deme- 
trios  Theodoropulos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ETVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  3738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Delbert 
E.  Lawless;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  B4r.  MOTTL 
H.R.  3739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Karchin:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  269:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  635:  Mr.  LEBonriixiER. 

H.R.  741:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Santtni. 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  IAt. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Williaiis  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Ginn. 
Mr.  Gregg,  B&r.  McDonald,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr. 
Stamceland.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Jeffries. 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  P.\rris.  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fuppo, 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mottl,  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  748:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 

H.R.  878:  Mr.  Miller  of  California  and 
Mr.  Oberstail 

H.R.  881:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  CuNGER.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.R.  917:  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Daub.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Beth- 
UNE.  Mr.  QuiLLEN.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Rudd,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mre.  Schneider.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Johnston. 


Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Ux.  Tauke.  Mr.  Rosorr 
W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Stenbolm.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Mm—  of 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Sruster.  Mr. 
Regota.  Mr.  CoucHLiN.  Mr.  Burcener.  Mr. 
Lcach  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mi.  Hollen- 
BECK.  Mr.  03RIEN.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  Booquard.  Mr. 
Price.  Mr.  Winn.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Bereutol 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  Lantos. 

HJl.  1250:  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
FUQUA.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Bene- 
dict. Mr.  Luncren.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Nelucan.  Mts.  Fenwick. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Montgomery.  lAi.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Regxtla.  BCr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mi.  Campbell.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mrs. 
Roukema. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Stokes.  Ms. 
Ferraro,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  1297:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Pindley. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Der- 
winski.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Guckman,  Mi. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  1605:  Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  1649:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Wydeh  and  Mr.  de  la 
Garza. 

H.R.  1806:  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsno.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Beard. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Wylie.  IfCrs. 
Bouquaro.  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr.  Porter.  Mi. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Gradison. 
Mr.  Luncren.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Zeferetti. 
Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  1817:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  1854:  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  1906:  Mr.  Marks. 

H.R.  1919:  Ms.  Oakas. 

H.R.  1964:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mi.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Fowler. 
and  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  2129:  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  2319:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin, Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California.  Mr.  Tadke,  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
F(x:lietta.  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2325:  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Myers.  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Nelugan. 

H.R.  2396:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt. 

HJl.  2414:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  2420:  Mr.  Dekwinski.  Mr.  Burcener. 
Mr.  Engush.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Livincston. 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Bouqdaro.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  2451:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mi.  Marks,  and 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
H.R.  2642:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 
H.R.  2791:  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
DoRNAN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Johnston. 
H.R.  2807:  Mr.  McCloskey. 
H.R.  2964:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Stokes. 
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HJl.  3091:  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr.  Sumia.  Mr. 
BaowM  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wolr,  Mr.  Stmigb- 
LAiiD.  Mr.  Nkal.  Mr.  Daschlx.  Mr.  Wortlxy. 
Mr.  KiLPKi.  Mr.  Fogubtta.  &nd  Mr.  Susn- 

UMG. 

H.R.  3227:  Mr.  Nklligan.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
PoM>  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Stokxs. 

HJl.  3267:  Mr.  Pamxtta.  Mr.  CxocKrrr. 
Mr.  OuAum,  Mr.  OimsTAit.  Mr.  Barmks. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Bingham. 

HJl.  3312:  Mr.  LKBonriujik.  Mr.  Oickin- 
SOH.  Mr.  WHTmniRST.  Mr.  Lujam.  Mr. 
O'BuKii.  Mr.  Hansbii  of  Utah.  Mr.  Shkuy. 
Mr.  Edwasds  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lowkry  of 
California,  and  Mr.  McDonalo. 

H.R.  3576:  Mr.  Youhg  of  Alaslia. 


HJi.  3637:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  DommxY. 
Mr.  FooLinTA.  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr.  Hnrm- 

HJl.  36M:  Mr.  AoCoin. 

H.J.  Res.  128:  Mr.  Lone  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  NiLLicAii. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Ertkl. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Oilman,  and  Mr.  Beard. 

H.J.  Res.  149:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Ooodling. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Lukxn.  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr. 
Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  178;  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  DoncHERTY, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  LBBotrriLLiER.  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.J.  Res.  214:  Mr.  Bethune.  Mrs.  Bon- 
QUARO,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Prenzel,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,   Mr.   GooDLiNG,   Mr.   Guarini,   Mr. 


Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Lunoren. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.  Con.  Res.  27:  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64:  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  DoRNAN  Of  California.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Lewis.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Fo- 
guetta.  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Res.  85:  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Marriott. 
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THE  GREAT  ORANGE  SQUEEZE: 
"PORBroDEN  FRUIT" 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thunday.  May  28. 1981 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  3022. 
to  reform  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Adjustment  Act  in  order  to  better  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  independent  grow- 
ers and  packers  and  consumers. 

This  program  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  kind  of  Federal  regulation  gone 
wild  which  President  Reagan,  most 
Members  of  this  Congress,  and  the 
public  have  decried.  A  policy  intended 
some  40  years  ago  to  aid  farmers  now 
oppresses  independent  growers,  en- 
hances absentee  speculators,  encour- 
ages inefficiency  and  bleeds  consum- 
ers. 

MEMBERS  ENJOY  ORANGES 

This  year,  millions  of  pounds  of  per- 
fectly edible  navel  oranges  are  being 
withheld  from  the  national  market  be- 
cause of  Mariteting  Order  907.  Several 
hundred  pieces  of  this  condemned 
citrus  were  enjoyed  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Members'  dining  room  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Consumers  will  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  fruit  exactly  as  good  as  that, 
however,  because  of  the  unfair  way 
the  marketing  order  operates. 

H.R.  3022  would  not  eliminate  the 
orders,  but  it  would  end  the  unjustifia- 
ble situation  in  which  the  Government 
has  given  broad  regulatory  powers 
over  an  entire  industry  to  one  segment 
of  that  industry,  to  the  detriment  of 
competitors  and  consumers  alike. 

USDA  REVIEW 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  initiated  a  thorough 
review  of  marketing  orders  which  I  am 
hopeful  will  result  in  support  for 
modifications  along  the  lines  of  HJl. 
3022.  and  I  look  forward  to  public 
hearings  this  summer. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERN 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  Joined  in  the  call  for  a 
study  of  these  orders  by  cosponsoring 
H.R.  3022. 

UroUSTRY  SJTPrOKI 

Industry,  too,  supports  reviewing  the 
marketing  orders.  It  is  very  important 
to  note  that  much  of  the  displeasure 
with  the  current  progress  emanates 
from  the  agricultural  community 
itself —from  growers,  packers  and  han- 
dlers, large  and  small,  who  resent  the 
orders'  unwarranted  interference  in 
their  right  to  do  business  competitive- 
ly- i 


PKBSS  SUPPORT 

Newspapers,  too.  are  calling  for  a 
study  of  the  program.  The  Fresno  Bee. 
the  major  newspaper  of  central  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  region,  in  a 
March  18,  1981.  editorial.  caUed  the 
program  outdated  and  lamented  the 
unfairness  to  small  farmers  and  the 
waste  of  food.  The  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer editorialized.  "The  regulations 
run  counter  to  commonsense  *  *  * 
They  provide  an  excellent  example  of 
what  President  Reagan  means  when 
he  speaks  of  government  grown  too 
large  in  its  power." 

The  industry  press  has  Joined  the 
call  for  a  public  hearing.  The  Packer, 
a  major  agriculture  trade  paper, 
noted,  "If  the  prorate  system  [the 
marketing  order]  is  a  godsend  for 
growers,  shippers,  and  consumers 
alike,  it  should  be  able  to  withstand  a 
public  debate  and  a  vote  by  the  indus- 
try." 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  In- 
quiry magazine  did  an  excellent  Job  of 
outlining  the  issues  in  this  debate,  and 
I  want  to  share  that  article  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Forbidden  Fruit 
(By  Doug  Foster) 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  California— Along 
the  "Famoso  Drag  Strip."  oranges  are  piled 
in  hilloclcs  more  than  eight  feet  high,  ex- 
panses of  bright,  round  fruit  stamped  with 
the  Sunlust  label  and  left  to  rot  in  the  sun. 
Rivers  of  orange  juice  wind  off  the  pave- 
ment and  soak  into  the  soil.  The  smell  is  al- 
ternately sweet  and  putrid  at  the  site  of  this 
tremendous  orange  dump  made  necessary 
by  a  raft  of  regulations  governing  agricul- 
ture, regulations  that  have  become  a  source 
of  fierce  contention  this  year. 

Forty  miles  away  from  the  drag-strip 
dump  a  major  California  citrus  grower  mo- 
tions toward  a  boolicase  full  of  files  and  re- 
ports amassed  in  his  battle  against  these 
rules,  shakes  his  head,  and  frowns: 

"They  say  these  regulations  are  democrat- 
ic Yes.  as  democratic  as  the  Kremlin.  In 
fact,  we  call  them  the  Red  Menace.  On 
second  thought.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use 
that  analogy  because  I  don't  believe  commu- 
nist Russia  would  ever  allow  this  kind  of 
waste  of  food.  It's  not  even  a  good  socialistic 
system.  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

The  farmer  is  Carl  Pescosolido.  a  Harvard- 
educated  former  oil  marketer  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  "fell  in  love  with  this  green- 
house called  the  San  Joaquin  Valley"  on  a 
business  trip  west.  Pescosolido  bought  into  a 
3600-acre  citrus  operation,  became  part 
owner  of  Exeter  Orange  Company,  and  set- 
tled in  for  a  taste  of  rural  life. 

His  first  few  years  were  pleasant  enough. 
Pescosolido  guided  Exeter  Orange  Company 
out  of  the  Sunkist  orbit,  and  business 
boomed.  But  then  the  company  hit  a  stone 
wall  of  government  resistance  to  further  ex- 
pansion: a  federal  "marketing  order"  estab- 
lished by  Sunkist  attorneys  in  1953.  The 


order  controls  bow  many  oranges  each 
grower  will  send  to  market  during  the 
season,  how  many  of  those  will  be  shipped 
during  any  given  weelt.  and  what  size  or- 
anges will  l>e  allowed.  Dependinc  on  the 
need  tc  restrict  supplies,  goUbaU-siEed  or- 
anges might  be  illeeU  this  week  but  oluy 
next  month,  when  the  softball  sizes  have 
been  eliminated.  The  cops  remain  the 
same— inspectors  for  the  federal  and  state 
governments— but  the  laws  they  enforce 
shift  with  the  speed  of  a  ferret. 

Pescosolido  quicldy  discovered  that  his 
problems  with  the  navel  orange  marlceting 
order  were  simply  one  piece  of  a  regulatory 
puzzle  established  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  a  bill  setting 
up  legalized  agricultural  cartels  that  could 
constrict  production  and  inflate  food  prices. 
When  the  bill  passed  in  a  Depression  econo- 
my, American  agriculture  was  on  the  ropes, 
milk  was  being  dumped  on  the  highways, 
and  fields  went  unpicked  beca|ue  wholesale 
prices  were  so  low.  Legislators  believed  that 
overproduction  and  gluts  hurt  farmers  and 
that  the  resulting  shortages  hurt  consum- 
ers. So  the  bill  they  designed  allowed  the 
creation  of  agricultural  trusts:  heiky-Jerky 
fluctuations  were  out.  stability  was  in. 

As  a  result  of  the  statute,  more  than  half 
of  all  dCMnestically  grown  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  nuts  are  covered  by  forty-eight  federal 
marketing  orders,  separate  state  marketing 
orders  for  thirty-six  additimial  crops  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  eleven  similar  programs  in  other 
states.  The  orders  cover  crops  as  diverse  as 
Idaho  potatoes,  winter  tomatoes.  Hawaiian 
papayas,  and  Florida  grapefruit;  and  include 
nearly  all  of  the  nation's  supply  of  citrus 
fruit,  pears,  nectarines,  raisins,  prunes,  wal- 
nuts, almonds.  fill>erts,  hops,  dates,  and  pea- 
nuts. Under  those  orders  most  rigorously 
enforced— and  oranges  are  a  prime  exam- 
ple—the regulations  are  so  restrictive  that 
up  to  tialf  the  crop  will  be  diverted  from  the 
fresh  market;  in  this  case  to  be  mashed  into 
frocen  concentrate,  dried,  and  turned  to 
cattle  feed,  or  simply  left  to  rot.  In  Califor- 
nia this  year  alone,  an  estimated  3.5  million 
pounds  of  oranges— enough  to  fill  1750  one- 
ton  trucks— will  be  held  off  the  open 
market.  As  though  wasted  food  were  not 
bad  enough,  the  forty-eight  existing  mar- 
keting orders  cost  consumers  more  than  $10 
million,  from  the  nation's  general  fund,  for 
the  federal  government's  participation  in 
enforcing  these  orders. 

Pescosolido  and  like-minded  farmers  liave 
just  begim  to  rail  against  the  entire  market- 
ing order  system.  They  have  targeted  a 
dozen  of  the  orders  for  legal  challenges.  But 
nowhere  is  the  debate  hotter  than  in  or- 
anges. Pitted  against  Pescosolido  is  the 
mammoth  Sunkist  Growers.  Inc.  the 
eighty-five-year-old  cooperative  whose  em- 
ployees wrote  the  original  marketing  order 
almost  fifty  years  ago.  The  U^S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  also  lined  up  against  him. 
along  with  a  considerable  number  of  farm- 
ers afraid  of  any  sudden  change  in  what 
amounts  to  government-sponsored  control 
of  the  market.  Meanwhile  Pescosolido  has 
assembled  as  unlikely  alliance,  including 
other  agribusiness  entrepreneurs.  Consum- 
ers Union,  organic  farmers  who  are  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  produce  quality  stand- 


«  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ante  that  favor  heavy  pesticide  uaers,  and 
poor  people's  self-help  groups. 

The  pressure  will  be  on  the  White  House 
to  referee  the  comlnc  war  between  these 
two  sides.  Althouch  Reagan  has  often 
talked  about  getting  government  off  our 
backs,  it  wlU  take  some  poUtical  guU  to 
stand  on  this  principle  when  the  largest  cor- 
poration in  an  industry  bends  over  and  lays 
out  a  welcome  mat  "Philosophically  the 
Reagan  people  are  receptive  to  the  argu- 
ments against  these  marketing  orders,"  one 
lobbyist  says,  "but  poUticaUy.  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure te  being  brought  by  Sunkist  artd  others. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  their 
prindplea  rise  above  the  politics  of  the  situ- 
ation." 

The  fight  over  agricultural  production 
was  recently  dramatised  when  frustrated 
growers  attempted  to  give  fruit  that  had 
been  diverted  from  the  fresh  market  to 
inner  city  organisations.  When  Pescosolldo 
turned  over  two  million  boxes  of  oranges  to 
poor  people's  organisations  in  California 
and  Massachusetts,  he  was  threatened  by  a 
hefty  fine  from  the  Navel  Orange  Adminis- 
trative Committee,  the  group  of  Industry 
representatives— five  of  the  ten  chosen  by 
Sunkist— which  can  sting  rebellious  farmers 
with  fines  equal  to  the  value  of  produce 
they  ship  above  quotas  set  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  threat  handed  Prescoaolido  a 
public  relations  windfall.  "I  went  to  East 
Oakland,  and  I'll  admit  something  to  you." 
Peacosolido  says  quietly,  palms  turned  up. 
"I  had  never  been  there  before.  I'll  never 
forget  it  the  rest  of  my  life.  The  horror  of 
the  place,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  what  stays 
with  you.  But  the  scene  I'll  remember  Is 
seeing  these  Uttle  kids  walking  in  to  the 
West  Oakland  Pood  Coop  and  paying  a 
nickel  and  taking  away  a  pound  of  or- 
anges. ...  I  thought  it  was  beautiftU.  It's 
that  goddamn  simple." 

Beauty,  however,  was  not  an  issue  when 
Sunkist,  then  in  control  of  87  percent  of  the 
crop  in  California  and  Arizona,  drafted  the 
original  order  esUblishing  the  Navel 
Orange  Administrative  Committee.  Sunkist 
gave  itself  majority  control  of  the  commit- 
tee with  five  votes;  two  votes  went  to  a  com- 
peting cooperative,  and  three  votes  to  the 
independent  farmers.  Sunlust's  share  of  the 
orange  market  has  dropped  considerably 
during  the  past  three  decades,  but  it  re- 
mains a  hearty  supporter  of  the  order's  con- 
tinued existence.  Indeed  Sunlust  has  gone 
to  some  lengths  to  discredit  Pescosolido.  In- 
sisting that  he  simply  wants  to  have  the 
gloves  taken  off  and  the  government's  refer- 
ee role  eliminated  so  that  he  can  drive  small 
farmers  out  of  business.  "The  average  hold- 
ing in  this  crop  is  from  thirty-four  to  forty 
acres,"  Sunkist  spokeswoman  Ann  Warring 
says.  "Mr.  Pescosolido  has  in  excess  of  3000 
acres.  Hte  motives  may  not  be  all  they  seem 
to  be." 

Pescosolido  angrily  dismisses  Sunkist's  ar- 
gumfenL  "The  small  farmer  doesn't  exist.  He 
hasn't  existed  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more."  he  says  flatly.  Pescosolido  and  other 
marketing  order  critics  believe  government 
regxilalion  hands  supermarket  chains  an  in- 
centive for  holding  prices  high  instead  of 
letting  them  fluctuate  according  to  supply, 
rewards  land  speculators  who  need  money- 
losing  citrus  groves  as  tax  shelters  despite 
the  long-run  folly  of  overproduction,  and 
works  largely  to  protect  the  interesU  of  the 
largest  corporations  controlling  production 
of  a  particular  crop.  "The  marketing  order 
was  drafted  by  Sunkist  lawyers.  They  cre- 
ated it  to  legalize  their  cartel,"  Peacosolido 
says. 
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At  western  regional  offices  of  Consumers 
Union  in  San  Prancisco.  researchers  have 
prepared  documentation  supporting  Pesco- 
soUdo's  position.  Union  spokesman  Carl 
Oshlra  reviewed  the  history  of  marketing 
orders  and  found  they  hewed  fairly  closely 
to  the  orange  model.  "Where  you  have  a 
dominant  co-op.  you  usually  have  a  market- 
ing order.  Otherwise  if  Sunkist  and  Pure 
Oold  [the  other  citrus  cooperative]  sat 
down  together  and  said.  What  are  we  going 
to  ship  next  week?'  It  would  be  an  antitrust 
violation."  Consumers  Union,  a  lobbying 
group,  first  Joined  the  battle  over  govern- 
ment regulation  of  agriculture  five  years 
ago,  during  a  tough  exchange  over  inflated 
milk  prices.  Oshlra  believes  the  successful 
campaign  against  milk  price  increases  has 
saved  consiuner  $80  mUlion  a  year,  and  the 
experience  led  the  organisation  to  probe 
regulation  of  produce  sales. 

During  their  probe.  Consumers  Union 
found  that  during  the  fifty  years  since  mar- 
keting order  became  possible,  conditions 
have  changed  radically  in  agriculture.  In 
1937.  25  percent  of  the  population  was  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  production  and  racked 
up  only  7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Now.  only  3  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population  works  in  agriculture  but 
hauls  In  a  bigger  share  of  the  nation's 
wealth.  That  shift  means  that  marketing 
orders  serve  as  a  reverse  Robin  Hood,  taking 
pennies  from  the  pockets  of  the  urban  poor, 
who  spend  proportionately  more  on  food 
than  does  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
turning  over  the  money  to  the  largest  agri- 
business concerns.  "Now  the  marketing 
order  transfers  income  from  poorer  people 
in  the  iimer  cities  to  richer  peop'°  in  the 
country. "  Oshira  argues. 

Oshlra  cites  orange  prices  as  a  prime  ex- 
ample. Despite  a  bumper  crop  in  Califor- 
nia's lush  San  Joaquin  Valley  this  year,  di- 
version of  fruit  from  the  fresh  market  has 
caused  up  to  a  36  percent  increase  in  prices 
over  last  year's  sales  tag.  Pescosolido  con- 
tends that  diversion  of  fruit  from  the  fresh 
market  by  the  Navel  Orange  Administrative 
Committee  plays  into  the  hands  of  super- 
market chain  managers,  who  never  have  to 
worry  about  small-time  Jobbers  undercut- 
ting high  prices:  this  results  in  a  200  to  300 
percent  retail  markup  in  orange  prices. 
"We're  driving  the  consumer  away  from  our 
commodity  with  those  kinds  of  prices."  he 
says. 

Independent  agricultural  economists  have 
found  at  least  a  kernel  of  truth  in  Pescosoli- 
dos  argument.  In  a  report  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1976.  staff  researcher 
Alice  Masson  wrote  that  'If  price  competi- 
tion were  to  develop,  it  is  probable  that  the 
resiUt  would  be  a  lower  fresh  fruit  price  and 
a  larger  quantity  sold."  In  an  internal 
memorandum  in  1974  to  then  President 
Gerald  Ford's  Cost  of  Living  Council,  re- 
searchers found  that  the  diversion  of  fresh 
oranges  off  the  market  was  "economically 
wasteful  and  deprives  American  consumers 
of  significant  food  supplies  at  a  time  when 
most  consumers  are  facing  rising  prices  and 
shrinking  supplies  of  many  food  products.  " 
Even  statUtics  kept  by  the  Navel  Orange 
Administrative  Committee  itself  seem  to 
support  his  speculation.  The  marketing  of 
fresh  oranges  in  1980  was  below  that  of 
1945.  despite  the  protections  of  the  market- 
ing order,  increases  in  population,  and  a 
surge  of  food  faddism  favoring  fresh  pro- 
duce. Overall  consumption  of  fresh  citnis 
products  has  declined  nearly  30  percent  in 
the  past  twenty  years,  from  an  average  per 
capital  consumption  of  32.5  pounds  in  I960 
to  24  pounds  in  1979. 
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Pescosolido  argues  that  the  constraints  of 
the  marketing  order,  which  predetermine 
how  much  fruit  each  grower  can  sell,  de- 
stroy all  incentive  for  producing  particular- 
ly good  fruit,  marketing  ingeniously,  or 
farming  efficiently.  "Without  the  order, 
there  would  be  a  much  more  aggressive  mar- 
keting program  nationally."  Pescosolido 
says.  "Right  now  there's  no  reason  to  do  it. 
If  you  strengthen  your  label  and  create 
more  demand,  you  won't  benefit  from  that." 
Pescosolido  has  tried  to  make  a  profitable 
end  run  around  the  marketing  order  restric- 
tiotu  by  building  a  large  export  business. 
The  export  market  Is  not  covered  by  the 
marketing  order,  and  last  March  hU  block- 
long  packing  house  hummed  with  the 
sounds  of  peak-season  production.  The  tan- 
gerines being  packed  that  day  were  headed 
for  Germany.  At  a  time  when  the  tangerine. 
orange,  and  lemon  industries  are  shipping  5 
percent  overseas,  one  of  every  four  pieces  of 
fruit  in  Pescosolido's  operation  is  headed  to 
foreign  countries. 

Rhetoric  in  the  Great  Orange  Debate  of 
1981  has  intensified  recently,  since  Pescoso- 
lido filed  a  formal  demand  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  seeking  to  overturn  the 
marketing  order.  Included  in  his  supporting 
documents  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  administrative  committee's  repre- 
sentatives, requesting  payment  of  $1  for 
every  carload  of  oranges  shipped  from  the 
Exeter  Orange  Company.  Growers  rarely 
wash  their  dirty  linen  in  public,  and  submis- 
sion of  the  letter  helped  turn  the  fight  over 
the  orange  marketing  order  into  an  ex- 
change of  Insults. 

Pescosolido  refused  to  make  the  pay- 
ments. He  points  to  the  request  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  corruption,  albeit  small- 
time, that  the  order  encourages.  "This  rep- 
resenUtlve  was  soliciting  payment  for  serv- 
ice on  the  committee.  You  have  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Sunkist  and  Pure  Gold  ac- 
cepting compensation  for  their  services. 
How  can  that  committee  serve  in  the  indus- 
try's best  interest?  If  some  growers  pay  and 
others  don't,  can  we  expect  to  be  treated 
equally?" 

John  Wollenman.  a  farmer  with  500  acres 
in  oranges,  was  the  representative  who  solic- 
ited payment  from  Pescosolido  and  others. 
Wollenman  is  executive  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committees  covering  regulation  of 
Ijoth  navel  and  Valencia  oranges,  and  he  ex- 
plains that  since  the  law  provides  only  $25 
per  weekly  meeting  plus  some  minimal  ex- 
pense money,  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise 
more  funds  on  the  side.  "Gasoline  is  very 
expensive  now.  you  know."  Wollenman  com- 
plains. He  acknowledges  receiving  $3400  in 
payments  from  two  orange  packing  houses 
this  season,  but  denies  that  the  payments 
influenced  his  votes  on  the  committees. 

In  any  case,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  advised  Wollenman  and  other  com- 
mittee representatives  to  stop  asking  for 
extra  compensation  for  their  services. 
Etonald  Kuryloslu,  deputy  director  of  the 
department's  Food  and  Vegetable  Division, 
says.  "We  don't  condone  that  at  all.  You 
don't  do  anything  that  gives  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  a  conflict  of  interest.  You  just 
don't." 

Sunkist  spokesmen,  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative committees,  and  federal  offi- 
cials all  deny  that  the  effect  of  marketing 
orders  is  to  waste  millions  of  tons  of  pro- 
duce each  year.  The  drag  strip  near  the 
Kern-Tulare  county  line,  where  thousands 
of  pounds  of  oranges  are  now  rotting,  js  offi- 
cially classified  as  one  of  fifty-five  approved 
"processors'— including     dairies,     livestock 
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yards,  trucking  companies,  and  even  a  Litter 
ConUiner  Company— where  fresh  produce 
above  a  farmer's  quota  can  be  diverted. 
"That's  not  a  dump.  That's  a  dryln'  area." 
Wollenman  drawls.  "This  is  not  the  first 
year  we've  sent  fruit  to  the  dryin'  area." 
Wollenman  says  that  after  the  fruit  rots 
and  the  Juice  runs  off,  the  leavings  are 
mashed  into  cattle  feed. 

Sunkist  has  felt  ""quite  frustrated"  with 
the  focus  on  waste  in  the  fight  over  the 
orange  marketing  order.  Says  spokeswoman 
Ann  Warring.  "There's  been  a  statement 
made  that  half  of  the  crop  will  not  make  it 
to  the  consumer.  Well.  Sunkist  has  been 
processing  all  of  its  products."  Nonetheless, 
even  Sunkist  acknowledges  that  navel  or- 
anges are  ill  suited  for  "processing"  into 
frozen  concentrate.  The  fruit  is  so  tart  that 
it  must  be  mixed  at  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  return  to  fanners 
is  below  the  cost  of  production.  Consum- 
mers  Union  spokesman  Oshira  believes  the 
diversion  of  table  oranges  to  frozen  concen- 
trate and  cattle  feed  is  an  overall  waste  of 
scarce  resources:  "We  have  a  situation 
that's  an  outrage.  Think  of  the  land,  the 
energy,  the  water,  the  capital  used  to  grow 
that  fruit.  Think  of  the  people  who  should 
love  to  buy  that  fruit  at  a  price  they  could 
afford." 

In  San  Francisco.  USDA  official  Ben  Darl- 
ing scoffed  at  the  picture  Oshira  drew  of 
hungry  consumers  being  denied  produce  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  marketing  orders. 
Darling  said  his  position  would  be  altered  if 
oranges  were  needed  for  survival.  But.  he 
allows:  "Oranges  are  not  an  essential  food. 
People  dont  need  oranges.  They  can  take 
vitamins." 

Carl  Pescosolido  has  been  struggling  to 
avoid  dumping  his  oranges  on  the  ground, 
but  that  task  was  made  more  difficult  when 
the  juice  processing  plant  that  normally 
handles  diverted  fruit  from  Exeter  Orange- 
controlled  by  John  Wollenman's  brother, 
O.  A.  Wollenman— expelled  Pescosolido's 
company  from  the  facility.  Pescosolido  also 
endured  a  twelve-day  "audit"  by  administra- 
tive committee  investigators  pursuing  a  pos- 
sible fine  against  Exeter  Orange.  As  if  to  un- 
derscore the  risk  of  his  rebelliousness,  Pes- 
cosolido has  only  to  reflect  on  the  experi- 
ence of  his  friend,  former  farmer  Jacques 
Giddens.  who  defied  administrative  commit- 
tee regulations  in  1976  and  was  fined 
$12,620  and  driven  out  of  business.  Pescoso- 
lido knows  he  has  a  serious  fight  on  his 
hands,  and  already  he  has  plowed  $250,000 
in  legal  fees  into  the  effort.  He's  determined 
to  continue  his  battle  in  the  courts,  and 
both  his  defenders  and  detractors  see  that 
as  the  first  step  in  a  radical  new  appraisal  of 
agricultural  regulation. 

When  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
in  the  Dust  Bowl  watched  their  topsoil  blow 
away  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  and  other 
farmers  across  the  country  were  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  overproduction  and  poor 
prices.  John  Steinbeck  wrote  about  the 
tandem  hunger  and  waste  that  resulted— 
twin  poxes  of  a  volatile  economy.  In  ""The 
Grapes  of  Wrath."  published  the  same  year 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
became  the  centerpiece  of  government  con- 
trol in  agriculture.  Steinbeck  wrote:  "Men 
who  have  created  new  fruits  in  the  world 
cannot  create  a  system  whereby  their  fruits 
may  be  eaten.  And  the  failure  hangs  over 
the  SUte  like  a  great  sorrow. 

"The  works  of  the  roots  of  the  vines,  of 
the  trees,  must  be  destroyed  to  keep  up  the 
price,  and  this  is  the  saddest  bitterest  thing 
of  all.  Carloads  of  oranges  dumped  on  the 
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ground.  ...  A  million  people  hungry,  need- 
ing the  fruit— and  kerosene  sprayed  over 
the  golden  mounds. 

"'There  is  a  crime  here  that  goes  beyond 
denunciation.  There  is  a  sorrow  here  that 
weeping  cannot  ssonbolize.  There  is  a  failure 
here  that  topples  all  our  success." 

Pescosolido  reads  through  that  passage  in 
his  office,  and  sinks  back  into  his  chair. 
"That's  beautiful,  that's  exactly  it,"  he  says 
as  he  prepares  for  another  round  in  the 
slugfest  over  government  regulations  origi- 
nally imposed  to  prevent  waste  and  curb  the 
farmers'  hardship  and  the  consumers'  un- 
certainty. The  new  alliance  Pescosolido  has 
Joined,  a  coalition  of  independent  farmers 
and  consumer  lobbyists,  believes  the  govern- 
ment regulations  only  deepen  the  evil  they 
were  designed  to  cure.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  ALAMEDA 
EDUCATOR.  MR.  ARTHUR  LEY- 
DECKER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORIlIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  achievements 
of  one  of  my  constitutents,  Mr.  Arthur 
Leydecker. 

Mr.  Leydecker  is  retiring  this  year 
after  30  years  as  an  educator  in  the 
city  of  Alameda.  Calif. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as 
a  teacher  and  as  an  administrator,  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  civic 
duties.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Ala- 
meda Girls'  Club,  he  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alameda  Boys'  Club 
and  the  Rotary  International.  He  has 
served  on  the  Alameda  Council,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Cen- 
tury Club.  He  received  the  Honorary 
Life  Service  Award  of  the  PTA  and 
the  leadership  award  of  ACSA. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  add 
our  commendations  to  Mr.  Leydecker 
upon  his  retirement  and  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  youth  and  com- 
munity of  Alameda.* 


BURGER'S  COMMENTS  ON 
PRISON  REFORM 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OFKEHTUCKV 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1981 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
all  be  proud  of  the  way  American  jus- 
tice operates.  Yet.  improvements  can 
always  be  made  in  the  system. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  Warren  E. 
Burger,  on  his  remarks  to  the  law 
graduates  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity recently. 

Excerpts  of  those  remarks  were  car- 
ried in  the  May  26  Washington  Post. 

His  proposals  for  a  cost-effective 
method  to  improve  the  penal  system 
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and  increase  the  rate  of  prisoner  reha- 
bilitation merits  the  concerns  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country. 
The  article  follows: 

A  MoKAL  Obucatior  to  PRISONntS 
No  one  questions  that  a  crimiiuU  convic- 
tion should  always  be  open  to  correct  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  But  no  other  system  in 
the  world  invites  our  kind  of  never-ending 
warfare  with  society,  long  after  criminal 
guilt  has  been  established,  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  with  all  the  safeguards  of  due 
process.  Our  system  has  moved  thoughtful, 
sensitive  observers  who  are  dedicated  to  in- 
dividual liberty  to  ask:  "Is  giiilt  irrelevant?" 
Looking  l>ack.  we  see  that  over  the  past 
half  century  we  have  indulged  in  a  certain 
amount  of  self-deception  with  euphemisms, 
sometimes  perhaps  to  sugar-coat  the  acid 
pills  of  reality,  and  sometimes  to  express 
our  humane  aspirations  for  those  who  break 
our  laws.  Prisons  became  "■penitentiaries"— 
places  of  penitence— juvenile  prisons 
became  "reform  schools"  and.  more  recent- 
ly, we  have  begun  ""halfway  houses"  without 
being  quite  sure  halfway  from  what  to 
what. 

I  have  long  believed— and  I  have  frequent- 
ly said— that  when  society  places  a  person 
behind  walls  and  bars  it  has  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  some  steps  to  try  to  render  him 
or  her  better  equipped  to  return  to  a  useful 
life  a  a  member  of  society.  Now.  I  say  "try," 
and  I  use  the  term  moral  obligation,  not 
legal,  not  constitutional.  The  Constitution 
properly  mandates  dues  process  and  it  man- 
dates certain  protective  guarantees,  but  it 
mandates  nothing  concerning  the  subject  of 
punishments  except  that  they  not  be  ""cruel 
and  unusual."  To  make  these  people  good 
citizens  is  also  for  our  own  proper  self-inter- 
est. 

To  do  all  the  things  that  might  have  some 
chance  of  changing  persons  convicted  of  se- 
rious crimes  wiU  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  1981.  if  you  have  listened  to  talk  shows, 
is  hardly  the  year  in  which  to  propose  large 
public  expenditures  for  new  programs  to 
change  the  physical  plants  and  internal  pro- 
grams of  penal  institutions.  So  what  I  am 
about  to  propose  are  programs  of  relatively 
modest  fiscal  dimensions  that  I  k>elieve  will 
help— but  with  no  guaranteed  results. 

Two  steps  could  reasonably  be  taken 
within  the  range  of  affordable  expenditure. 
I  relate  them  chiefly  because  they  are 
affordable  in  an  economic  sense— and  feasi- 
ble in  terms  of  the  psychology  and  the  poUt- 
ical and  economic  realities  of  1981.  These 
proposals  are  closely  related.  Each  bears  on 
training  and  education— training  of  the  in- 
mates and  training  of  the  keepers. 

In  all  too  many  state  penal  institutions, 
the  personnel— the  attendants  and  guards- 
are  poorly  trained  and  some  are  not  trained 
at  all  for  the  sensitive  role  they  should  per- 
form. A  fairly  recent  study  shows  an  aston- 
ishing rate  of  turnover  of  guards  and  correc- 
tional personnel. 

An  important  and  lasting  consequence  of 
lack  of  trained  personnel  is  the  impact  on 
the  inmate— the  individual  inmate— who 
continues  his  hostility  toward  society, 
toward  fellow  iiunates  and  prison  personnel. 
The  keepers  come  to  be  the  immediate  sym- 
bols of  the  society  that  keeps  them  con- 
fined. Unfortimately.  judicial  holdings  have 
not  always  discouraged  this  warfare.  More 
often  than  not.  and  I  emphasize  this,  in- 
mates go  back  into  society  worse  for  their 
confinement. 

The  best  of  prison  administrators  cannot 
change    some    of    the    negative    conditions 
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unlen  those  in  the  high-turnover,  lower- 
echelon  CAtegories  are  carefully  screened. 
well-tnUned  and  reuonably  paid.  Psycho- 
lodcal  testing  of  applicants  is  imperative  to 
screen  out  people  with  latent  tendencies  of 
hostility.  The  existing  prohibitions  on  psy- 
chologlcal  screening  must  be  reexamined. 
Today,  those  lower  positions  in  most  of  the 
states  are  generally  not  paid  adequately 
enough  to  get  even  minimally  qualified 
people. 

The  time  Is  ripe  to  extend  the  fine  work 
begun  in  1972  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Corrections,  and  we  should  proceed  at  once 
to  create  a  national  academy  of  corrections 
to  train  personnel  much  as  the  FBI  has 
trained  local  and  state  police.  This  is  espe- 
cially needed  for  the  sUtes.  which  have  no 
real  training  resources  available.  The  acade- 
my should  also  provide  technical  assistance 
to  sUte  and  local  institutions. 

The  second  step  for  which  I  would  urge 
consideration  is  one  that  would  need  to  be 
over  a  longer  period  of  time.  We  should  In- 
troduce or  expand  two  kinds  of  educational 
programs  in  the  prisons. 

The  first  would  be  to  make  certain  that 
every  inmate  who  cannot  read,  write,  spell 
and  do  simple  arithmetic  would  be  given 
that  training— not  as  an  optional  matter  but 
as  a  mandatory  requirement.  The  number 
of  young,  functional  illiterates  in  our  insti- 
tutions is  appaUing.  Without  these  basic 
skills,  what  ctuuice  does  any  person  have  of 
securing  a  gainful  occupation  when  that 
person  is  released  and  begins  the  search  for 
employment— with  the  built-in  handicap  of 
a  criminal  conviction? 

Focusing  on  the  longer-term  prisoner,  the 
second  phase  of  this  educational  program 
would  require  a  large  expansion  of  vocation- 
al training  in  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
crafts.  The  objective  would  be  that  a  prison- 
er would  not  leave  the  institution  without 
some  qualifications  for  employment  in  the 
construction,  manufacturing  or  service  in- 
dustries. These  vocational  training  pro- 
grams should  also  be  mandatory.  An  inmate 
who  declines  to  cooperate  must  be  motivat- 
ed to  do  so  by  incentives  including  shorten- 
ing the  sentence.  Just  as  good  behavior 
credit  is  now  allowed  to  reduce  sentences, 
we  should  allow  credit  on  sentences  for 
those  who  cooperate  by  learning.  We  should 
help  them  to  learn  their  way  out  of  prison. 
Even  in  this  day  of  necessary  budget  aus- 
terity. I  hope  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, in  whoa^  hands  such  matters  must 
rest,  will  be  willing  to  consider  these  two 
modest,  but  important  steps.  No  one  can 
guarantee  results,  but  if  we  accept  the 
moral  proposition  that  we  are  our  brothers' 
keepers  and  the  moral  proposition  that 
there  is  a  divine  spark  in  every  human 
being— hard  as  that  is  to  believe  some- 
times—we must  try.# 


ISLANDER  TEAM  COMMENDED 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THX  HOt;SE  or  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  express  great  pride  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  New  York  Islanders  whose 
home  ice  is  in  the  Nassau  County  Coli-. 
seimi  in  New  York's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District.  The  Islanders'  recent 
five-game  victory  over  the  Minnesota 
Northstars  in  the  Stanley  Cup  finals 
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marks  their  second  straight  champion- 
ship, an  accomplishment  which  was 
only  a  dream  to  team  members  and 
their  loyal  fans  a  few  short  years  ago. 
As  the  only  major  professional  team 
on  Long  Island,  the  Islanders  have 
given  nearly  3  million  residents  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  a  great 
sense  of  identity. 

General  Manager  Bill  Torrey,  Coach 
Al  Arbour,  and  the  strong  and  skillful 
members  of  the  Islander  team  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  tremendous 
effort  over  a  long  and  demanding 
season.  Their  work  has  provided 
wholesome  entertainment  for  thou- 
sands of  people  and  inspiration  for 
many  youngsters  who  participate  in 
hockey  and  other  team  sports. 

On  behalf  of  many  Islander  fans  in 
my  district,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  to  the  team  and 
its  management  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess. Finally,  no  expression  of  appre- 
ciation would  be  complete  without  rec- 
ognizing the  fine  play  of  the  Minneso- 
ta Northstars,  who  also  put  forth  a 
gallant  effort  to  participate  in  the 
Stanley  Cup  finals.* 


PRESERVING  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THE  HOLOCAUST  CAN  PRE- 
VENT ITS  REPETITION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  moving  address  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Holocaust  to  the 
younger  generation  which  was  deliv- 
ered by  Steven  Kaiser,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Second  Gen- 
eration, a  New  York  organization  of 
children  of  Holocaust  survivors. 

Mr.  Kaiser,  a  social  worker  and  ad- 
viser to  students  at  New  York  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  Nassau  Com- 
munity College,  delivered  this  speech 
at  the  38th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising.  In  it  he  pays  tribute 
to  the  courage,  tenacity,  and  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  this  moving 
and  Insightful  address  to  be  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Thb  Holocaust  Cawhot  Be  Porcottem 
(By  Steven  Kaiser) 

It  is  a  truly  great  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  address  you  today  to  commemorate 
the  38th  anniversary  of  the  heroic  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising,  and  to  memorialize  those 
millions  of  Jewish  men.  women  and  children 
who  perished  at  the  hand  of  the  Nazis. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  speak  before  this 
audience,  the  majority  of  whom  are  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust,  including  my  Uncle, 
and  to  share  with  all  of  you  my  thoughts 
about  the  responsibilities  of  the  children  of 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust. 

And.  finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Second 
Generation  it  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
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participate  In  this  commemoration  with  a 
man  deeply  committed  to  the  well  being  of 
the  Jewish  people,  a  leader  in  the  struggle 
to  combat  and  prevent  anti-Semitism,  and  a 
person  of  international  stature,  as  a  champi- 
on of  human,  civil  and  individual  rights: 
Congressman  Steven  Solarz. 

Both  my  parents  survived  the  Holocaust. 
At  age  16  my  mother  was  incarcerated  at 
Bergen-Belsen,  living  under  sub-human  con- 
ditions, and.  amidst  death,  disease  and  de- 
struction, she  wrote  plays,  shared  her  food 
and  thus  preserved  her  humanity.  My 
father  is  the  lone  survivor  from  a  family  of 
four.  In  1942  his  parents  were  deported  to 
Trebllnka.  Later  that  year  he  received  false 
identification  papers,  and  posing  as  a  non- 
Jew  fought  with  the  Polish  underground. 
He  participated  in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  up- 
rising in  1943.  the  Warsaw  uprising  of  1944. 
and  then  served  as  an  intelligence  officer 
for  the  Allies. 

As  a  child  I  denied  my  unique  background. 
I  was  not  interested  in  concentration  camps, 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  nor  any  other  aspect  of 
the  Holocaust.  I  wanted  to  be  like  everyone 
else:  a  normal  American  child.  Despite  my 
denial.  I  knew  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween myself  and  other  children.  It  was  a 
feeling  I  could  not  articulate  nor  define,  but 
it  was  all-pervasive! 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  able  to  accept  my 
unique  background  and  the  strength  and  re- 
sponsibility which  came  from  being  a  child 
of  survivors. 

I  frequently  ask  myself:  What  are  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  child  of  survivors?  What 
should  my  concerns  be?  These  are  questions 
which  all  children  of  survivors  ask  them- 
selves. 

As  you  probably  know,  our  main  concern 
is  that  the  world  never  forget  the  sufferings 
of  our  parenU  nor  the  tragedies  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust. 

There  is  a  movement  today  among  certain 
scholars  and  intellectuals  to.  as  Elie  Wiesel 
states.  "de-Judasize"  the  Holocaust,  and 
even  among  some,  to  deny  its  actual  occur- 
rence. 

Can  any  rational  person  really  think  that 
our  people  did  not  suffer  precisely  because 
they  were  Jews?  Or  that  they  were  simply 
few  among  many  whom  the  Nazis  thought 
undeserving  of  life?  We  cannot  allow  this  in- 
sidious denial,  if  not  perversion,  of  history! 

I  frequently  ask  myself:  How  will  my  chil- 
dren leam  about  the  Holocaust?  Who  will 
be  presented  as  the  true  Holocaust  Histori- 
ans? The  survivors  are  the  witnesses  to  the 
Holocaust.  The  survivors  are  the  true  Holo- 
caust Historians.  It  is  a  responsibility  as 
children  of  survivors,  as  witnesses  to  the 
witnesses,  to  ensure  that  the  survivors'  ex- 
periences are  recorded  and  stand  as  the  true 
history  of  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  not  enough  just  to  remember  the  suf- 
fering, the  humiliation,  the  tragedy  of  15 
million  Jews!  It  is  imperative  to  remember 
the  courage,  heroism,  resistance,  creativity 
and  humanity  of  our  people,  struggling 
against  not  only  the  insane  ambitions  of  the 
Third  Reich,  but  also  the  passive  acceptance 
of  ite  principles  by  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  fighters.  But  it  is  not 
widely  known  that  in  every  Ghetto,  in  every 
labor  camp,  and  In  every  concentration 
camp  there  existed  a  Jewish  Underground 
that  committed  tu;ts  of  sabotage,  organized 
armed  revolts,  and  helped  reduce  physical 
and  emotional  suffering.  Even  in  Trebllnka. 
an  uprising  occurred  against  this  massive 
death  machine. 
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In  addition  to  armed  resistance,  we  must 
not  forget  how  even  in  the  death  camps. 
Jews  valorously  maintained  what  shreds 
they  could  of  civilization  and  hiunanity. 

In  the  midst  of  starvation  people  shared 
their  meager  rations.  In  the  midst  of  bar- 
barism writers  produced  poetry  and  plays. 
In  the  very  midst  of  hell  Jews  celebrated 
their  covenant  by  holding  Passover  seders. 

The  tremendous  courage  and  tenacity  of 
the  Jewish  people  needs  to  be  told,  and 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
This  is  one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
children  of  survivors! 

Some  of  us  here  today  are  children  of  sur- 
vivors of  the  Holocaust.  Others  personally 
suffered  its  horrors.  Still  others  may  not 
have  been  directly  touched.  But  no  Jew  can 
say  he  was  spared.  All  of  us  bear  the  scars 
of  the  Holocaust.  And  these  scars  make  us 
acutely  sensitive  to  oppression  and  tyraany 
wherever  they  are  found. 

In  Cambodia,  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
been  slain  or  starved  to  death  because  of 
their  resistance  to  the  new  regime.  In  South 
Africa,  the  ssrstem  of  Apartheid  exists 
which  constantly  violates  peoples'  human 
rights. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Government  pro- 
motes lies  about  Jews,  curtails  their  emigra- 
tion and  has  systematically  suspended  the 
human,  civil  and  individual  rights  of  its 
Jewish  citizens. 

Recent  history  gives  us  many  examples  of 
the  question  of  anti-Semitism  and  other  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  In  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  a  resolution  to 
equate  Zionism  with  Racism  was  passed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Communist  and 
third  world  blocks. 

In  many  Arab  countries  Jews  are  con- 
stantly terrorized  and  denied  their  religious 
and  civil  rights.  Even  In  western  countries, 
terrorism  against  Jews  Is  becoming  more 
prevalent.  And  In  Prance  after  the  bombing 
of  a  synagogue,  the  Minister  of  Interior 
stated  he  was  sorry  that  innocent  non-Jews 
were  killed. 

We.  children  of  the  survivors  of  the  Holo- 
caust, with  our  great  compassion  for  suffer- 
ing and  Injustice,  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  persecution  of  Jews.  We  are  out- 
raged at  the  ret«nt  nse  in  anti-Semitic  ac- 
tivity, including  Instances  In  our  own  coun- 
try. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  children  of  survi- 
vors, our  moral  obligation,  to  identify,  chal- 
lenge, and  vanquish  those  who  would  sup- 
press human  ri^ts.  liberties  and  values. 

To  conclude,  as  children  of  survivors,  it  is 
our  solemn  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Holocaust,  and  to  ensure 
that  it  never  reoccurs.* 
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11  percent.  Just  surpassing  oil's  10.8  percent. 
Other  major  sources  of  electricity  were  nat- 
ural gas  (15.1  percent),  hydropower  (12.1 
percent),  and  geothermal.  wood,  and  waste 
(0.2  percent).* 


OIL  TAKES  BACK  SEAT  TO 
NUCLEAR  ELECTRICITY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  is  some  good  news  on  the  energy 
front.  Industry  Week  in  its  May  18. 
1981,  issue  reports  the  following  item: 
Although  coal  still  remains  king,  for  the 
first  time  the  nation's  utilities  last  year  gen- 
erated more  electricity  with  nuclear  energy 
than  with  oil.  the  Department  of  Energy  re- 
ports. Coal  fueled  50.8  percent  of  all  electric 
powtr  generated.  Nuclear  energy  produced 


BELL  SYSTEM  MINORITY 
BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MAKYtAND 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  following  syn- 
opsis of  the  Bell  System's  efforts  in 
utilizing  minority  firms  and  affording 
these  firms  an  equitable  opportunity 
to  compete  for  Bell  System  business. 
It  is  not  very  often  that  I  have  the 
pleastire  of  pointing  to  concerted  ef- 
forts by  established  private  entities  to 
move  minorities  one  step  closer  to  eco- 
nomic parity.  However.  Mr.  W.  Orville 
Wright,  division  staff  manager,  gov- 
ernment and  community  relations,  has 
worked  arduously  in  this  area,  and 
graciously  consented  to  outline  the 
Bell  System  minority  business  enter- 
prise (MBE)  program  for  my  perusal. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wright 
and  others,  this  program  has  become  a 
part  of  the  Bell  System's  overall  af- 
firmative action  program,  and  I  pledge 
my  support  for  it.  A  brief  review  of 
Bell  Sy^m's  historical  involvement 
with  minority  businesses  follows: 

The  Bell  System  has  a  long  history  of  In- 
volvement with  minority  businesses.  In 
1968.  the  Western  Electric  Hawthorne 
Works  (near  Chicago)  held  the  first  minor- 
ity trade  fair.  "Suppliers  Opportunity  Day. " 
Western  Electric  organized  and  chaired  the 
same  event  the  following  year,  and  the  fair 
later  evolved  into  the  Chicago  Purchasing 
Council,  itself  the  forerunner  to  the  Nation- 
al Minority  Purchasing  Council. 

In  1972,  then  AT&T  Chairman  John  D. 
deButts  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Chicago  Minority  Opportunity  Pair.  He  en- 
couraged American  industry  to  become  In- 
volved in  the  minority  business  movement. 

Over  the  years  Bell  companies  have 
become  involved  in  and  have  supported  re- 
gional minority  purchasing  councils.  Such 
involvement  includes  sponsoring  local  trade 
fairs,  holding  elective  offices,  volunteering 
time,  and  providing  office  space  and  clerical 
support. 

In  1976,  AT&T  issued  the  Bell  System's 
first  model  Minority  Business  E^nterprise 
(MBE)  Program.  Among  the  recommended 
components  were: 

A  statement  of  cori>orate  policy  to  insure 
that  maximum  practicable  opportunity  be 
given  to  minority  business  enterprises  to 
participate  as  suppliers  and  contractors  to 
our  business. 

To  see  that  fair  and  Impartial  considera- 
tion is  given  to  each  of  the  enterprises. 

Definitions  of  minority  group  members, 
suppliers  and  contractors. 

A  methodology  for  providing  maximum 
practicable  opportunity  to  minority  suppli- 
ers to  be  considered  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  enterprises. 
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The  major  objective  of  the  Bell  System 
Model  Program  each  year  is  to  surpass  the 
previous  year's  dollar  amount  spent  with 
minority  suppliers  and  contractors. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  Model 
Program  it  t>ecame  apparent  that  each  of 
the  Bell  System  companies  should  have  cor- 
porate MBE  coordinators.  These  coordina- 
tors would  facilitate  contracts  between  their 
(Xtmpanles  and  minority  suppliers,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program  in  their  companies.  Therefore. 
AT&T  established  corporate  and  local  MBE 
coordinators.  Although  these  people  are  not 
buyers  themselves,  they  are  In  a  position  to 
direct  suppliers  to  those  who  serve  in  that 
capacity  In  their  companies.  AT&T  issued 
guidelines  to  aid  coordinators  in  determin- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  their  programs. 

Each  company  MBE  coordinator  summa- 
rizes expenditures  and  issues  quarterly  re- 
ports that  are  sent  to  the  department  heads 
of  each  company.  In  order  to  insure  that 
the  MBE  Program  continues  to  obtain  top 
level  attention,  each  year  AT&T  provides 
company  presidents  their  MBE  expendi- 
tures for  goods  and  services. as  compared  to 
the  other  companies  in  the  Bell  System. 
Also  included  are  recommendations  which 
may  be  helpful  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram in  each  company. 

Since  1975.  Bell  System  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  from  minority  suppliers 
are  as  follows: 

1975.  $65  million:  1976.  $85  miUlon:  1977. 
$124  million:  1978.  $166  million:  and  1979, 
$212  million. 

In  1979.  expenditures  with  minority  firms 
for  construction  and  related  professional 
services  totaled  $27.6  million,  compared  to 
$16.7  miUion  in  1978. 

Gross  premiums  of  $4.2  million  were  made 
to  minority  insurance  companies  participat- 
ing under  the  Bell  System  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Re-Insurance  Program. 

Bell  System  1979  activity  with  minority 
banks  was: 

Total  tax  deposits.  $294  million:  average 
on  deposit  per  day.  $2  million:  and  total 
loans.  $7  million. 

In  1978.  the  Bell  System  issued  the  first 
MBE  booklet  which  contained  a  summary 
of  system  policy,  objectives,  activities  of  the 
MBE  c(x>rdinator.  a  listing  of  all  MBE  coor- 
dinators in  the  System  and  a  listing  of  what 
the  Bell  System  purchases.  This  publication 
has  been  distributed  to  thousands  of  minor- 
ity vendors  at  minority  trade  shows  all  over 
the  country.  In  addition,  each  associated 
company  has  a  more  detailed  booklet  de- 
scribing the  individual  company's  needs. 
These  booklets  have  been  an  excellent  tool 
for  bringing  minority  vendors  together  with 
our  buyers  In  the  associated  companies. 

An  AT&T  MBE  Steering  Committee  was 
established  in  1978  to  expand  awareness  of 
the  program  on  a  departmental  basis  both 
at  AT&T  and  in  the  associated  companies. 
This  group  has  sponsored  a  Bell  System 
membership  In  the  National  BClnority  Sup- 
plier Development  Council. 

The  Bell  System  believes  that  the  success 
of  our  program  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars alone.  It  can  be  measured  by  the  com- 
mitment the  Bell  System  has  towards  the 
program  and  by  the  Bell  System  people  who 
spend  immeasurable  hours  in  aiding  minor- 
ity firms  to  become  viable  in  the  communi- 
ty.* 
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NASSAU  COUNTY'S  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR.  1981 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  incw  YORK 

IK  THE  House  OP  RSPRXSXMTATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  2S,  1981 

•  Mr.  LbBOUTHUER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  during  the 
nuHith  of  May,  which  is  Senior  Citizen 
Month  in  Nassau  County,  that  special 
reoocnltion  be  extended  to  those  se- 
niors who  have  excelled  on  behalf  of 
senior  citizens  causes  and  the  commu- 
nity' as  a  whole. 

I  am.  therefore,  extremely  honored 
to  note  that  this  year's  Nassau  County 
Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year  is  Mr. 
Harry  Oriffin  of  2  Hidden  Lane.  West- 
bury. 

Mr.  Oriffin  is  a  30-year  resident  of 
Nassau  County,  having  served  numer- 
ious  charitable  and  volunteer  activities 
over  the  years.  Among  his  many  ac- 
complishments. Mr.  Griffin  has  re- 
corded over  14.000  hours  of  volunteer 
service  to  the  A.  Holly  Patterson 
Home.  He  has  a  excellent  understand- 
ing of  government,  the  private  and 
voluntary  sectors,  and  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  superb  willingness  to  bring  people 
and  services  together. 

I  am  equally  pleased  to  note  that 
Mr.  Griffin  has  t>een  nominated  for 
the  New  Yorit  State  Senior  Citizen  of 
the  Year  Award.  Given  the  extent  of 
his  most  impressive  accomplishments. 
I  extend  him  every  best  wish  in  his 
pursuit  of  this  honored  award. 

The  senior  citizen  occupies  a  very 
special  place  In  our  society  today. 
More  and  more  we  younger  Americans 
will  look  to  those  who  have  lived  life 
so  completely,  and  seek  to  benefit 
from  their  wisdom  and  experience. 

Among  the  many  who  have  honored 
Mr.  Harry  Griffin— I  am  honored  to 
Join  in  offering  sincerest  recognition 
to  a  man  who  has  earned  the  respect 
and  love  of  so  many  by  doing  for 
others.* 


SALLY  K.  GRISWOLD 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  outstanding  citizens,  Mrs.  Sally  K. 
Griswold.  mirrors  the  extraordinary 
work  being  done  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  know  all  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  her  efforts  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  below  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  I>ealer. 
This  GmAjioifOTRXi  Is  Pcople  PROBLni- 

SOLVES 

"There  is  a  time  when  one  must  decide 
either  to  risk  everything  to  fulfill  one's 
dream  or  sit  for  the  rest  of  one's  life  in  the 
back  yard." 
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Sally  K.  Qrlawold  is  not  risking  every- 
thing. But  neither  Is  she  spending  her  life 
sitting  in  her  back  yard. 

Quite  the  contrary-  She  is  perpetual 
human  motion  and  emotion,  a  member  of 
almost  every  blue-ribbon  organization  in 
Oreater  Cleveland  that  deals  with  seeking 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  people. 

Griswold  is  on  the  distribution  committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Foundation  and  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Benjamin  Rose  Institute 
and  Golden  Age  Centers. 

She  chairs  the  trustees  of  John  Carroll 
University,  is  on  the  board  of  overseers  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  belongs 
to  the  Growth  Association's  board  of  direc- 
tors and  co-chairs  the  Conunlssion  on  Social 
Concerns  of  the  Federation  for  Community 
Planning. 

Griswold  also  is  a  member  of  the  planning 
division  of  United  Way,  and  is  an  advisory 
director  of  the  Cleveland-area  BancOhio 
National  Bank.  The  latter  is  a  paid  position. 

Despite  all  this,  Griswold  emphasizes  that 
she  has  been,  first  and  foremost,  a  mother 
and  a  housewife.  She  has  four  children. 

She  was  PTA  president  while  teaching  at 
Mercer  Elementary  School  in  Shaker 
Heights.  She  served  eight  years  on  the 
Shaker  Heights  school  board.  A  lover  of  the 
outdoors,  she  is  a  trustee  of  the  Shaker 
Lakes  Regional  Nature  Center. 

Griswold's  vitality  and  verve  belie  the  fact 
that  at  least  numerically,  she  qualifies  as  a 
senior  citizen:  she  was  bom  May  28,  1917.  in 
Lakewood. 

She  received  a  bachelor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1938,  after  graduation  from  Heights  High 
School.  She  obtained  a  master's  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling  from  John  Carroll 
in  197S. 

The  green-eyed  grandmother  of  five  likes 
to  play  golf,  even  though  she  has  trouble 
finding  time  for  the  sport.  She  enjoys  cook- 
ing, reading  fiction  and  spending  time  with 
her  family.  Her  husband,  Bruce,  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Calfee  Halter  St 
Griswold. 

How  does  she  find  time  for  all  her  duties? 
Her  answer  is  practical.  "Well."  she  said, 
"not  all  boards  and  commissions  meet  at 
once.  And  a  lot  of  work  is  done  by  paid  staff 
members  who  make  you  look  good." 

Griswold  is  putting  much  of  her  energy 
into  a  few  areas  of  concern:  making  day  care 
available  to  children  and  the  elderly,  cut- 
ting health  care  costs  and  working  with  the 
Council  on  Mental  Health  to  insure  that  the 
rights  of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  are 
represented  in  the  courts. 

"We  are  working  to  place  health  care  in 
reach  of  every  segment  of  the  population, 
and  costs  are  escalating. "  she  noted.  "One 
way  we  can  cut  these  costs  is  to  care  for  the 
elderly's  health  needs  in  their  homes  as 
long  as  possible.  Another  way  is  to  establish 
day  care  centers.  We  are  also  working  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  state  licensing  of 
day  care  centers  for  children." 

Of  President  Reagan's  budget  cuts,  Gris- 
wold said,  "Federal  programs  can't  keep 
printing  money.  Too  much  money  goes  into 
administrative  overhead,  and  our  goal  is  to 
get  money  directly  to  the  people.  " 

The  Cleveland  area,  she  said,  is  "blessed 
by  a  wealth  of  volunteers.  Volunteers  work 
in  a  learning,  educational  experience  which 
broadens  your  horizon. 

■'Sometimes  we  get  a  little  satisfaction  and 
a  great  deal  of  frustration.  We  keep  seeing 
the  same  problems  cropping  up  year  after 
year.  Solutions  aren't  always  lasting.  When 
you  are  Involved  you  hope  you  could  have 
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more  impact  on  problems,  but  changes  take 
place  very  slowly,"  she  added. 

Despite  the  frustrations  and  the  snail-like 
pace  of  change,  Griswold  summed  up  her 
life  cheerfully:  "I  give  a  little  and  get  a  lot 
back."* 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  COMPLIANCE 
EXTENSION  ACT 


HON.  GUS  SAVAGE 

OP  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
was  one  of  the  Members  who  both 
supported  and  voted  for  passage  of 
H.R.  3520.  commonly  known  as  the 
Steel  Industry  Compliance  Extension 
Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  and  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1817.  legislation  similar  in  pur- 
pose and  intent  to  this  bill  we  passed 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  today,  I 
am  pleased  that  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  could  Join  forces  to 
lend  the  steel  industry  a  helping  hand. 
The  action  we  took  today  should  help 
insure  that  many  presently  employed 
steelworkers  in  my  district  will  not  be 
forced  to  join  the  thousands  of  laid-off 
Wisconsin  steelworkers,  also  in  my  dis- 
trict, who  have  been  victimized,  in 
part  by  Government  insensitivity. 
This  legislation  will  give  the  steel  in- 
dustry some  breathing  room  to  come 
into  compliance  with  requirements  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  respecting  installa- 
tion of  pollution  control  equipment.  If 
no  action  had  been  taken  to  relax  the 
compliance  deadline  of  December  31, 
1982,  I  am  afraid  my  district  and 
others  as  well,  would  have  come  face 
to  face  with  yet  other  heart-renching 
tragedies,  the  proportions  of  which 
would  rival  that  of  Wisconsin  steel. 

Further,  as  one  who  has  always  been 
a  champion  of  the  environment  I  am 
pleased  that  this  legislation  does  not 
downgrade  existing  air  quality  stand- 
ards. I  have  always  insisted  that  con- 
cern for  economic  growth  and  concern 
for  the  environment  need  not  be  mu- 
tually exclusive  goals. 

Thorbill  we  passed  grants  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  the  au- 
thority, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to 
stretch  out  the  time  within  which  a 
company  has  to  meet  air  quality 
standards  in  those  instances  where  de- 
monstrable need  is  sufficiently  proved. 
Finally,  I  take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  the  action  we  took  today  gives  me 
some  reason  to  hope  that  Members 
from  both  political  camps  will,  in  the 
ensuing  months,  increasingly  show  a 
compassion  for  people  in  other  areas 
as  well.* 
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THE  SASOL  LESSON 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  0 

or  WEST  VIKOUflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  invited  to  address  the  Metals 
and  Minerals  Conference  in  a  World 
Context  in  South  Africa  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Coal  Group  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee. Besides  Joining  in  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  nonf  uel  minerals,  their  im- 
portance to  national  security  and  tech- 
nologies involved  in  their  extraction,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  tour  several 
coal  mining  operations  in  that  coun- 
try. South  Africa  is  a  major  coal  ex- 
porter. In  addition,  it  is  a  wotld  leader 
in  the  production  and  use  of  synthetic 
fuels  derived  from  coal.  The  largest 
coal  liquefaction  facility  in  the  world. 
Sasol.  is  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  profit- 
able operation  and  has  drastically  re- 
duced that  country's  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

The  Sasol  project  began  in  1950. 
Last  year,  due  to  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  Sasol  1.  only 
about  25  percent  of  South  Africa's 
energy  requirements  were  met  by  im- 
ported crude  oU.  With  the  completion 
of  Sasol  2  and  3.  that  country's  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  will  drop  to 
less  than  15  percent. 

With  the  Sasol  technology.  South 
Africa  has  made  an  investment  in  the 
future.  Thus,  it  was  with  some  chagrin 
that  I  read  an  article  in  the  Star. 
South  Africa's  largest  daily  newspa- 
per, which  led  with  this  paragraph: 

Like  a  piece  of  soft  coal,  the  U.S.  synthet- 
ic fuels  programme  has  begun  to  crumble 
around  the  edges  now  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  started  handling  it.  And,  as 
with  the  piece  of  coal,  the  projects  under 
scrutiny  are  leaving  a  residue  even  after 
they  are  scrubbed. 

It  is  the  residue  of  this  country's 
synthetic  fuel  efforts  that  I  would  like 
to  address.  It  is  the  scrubbing  of  a 
project  forged  with  international  coop- 
eration that  I  would  like  to  decry. 
Among  the  synthetic  fuel  demonstra- 
tion projects  slated  to  be  cut  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  SRC-II  in 
Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  represented  a 
commitment  by  the  U,S.  Government, 
the  private  sector  and  two  of  our 
allies.  Germany  and  Japan,  to  jointly 
cooperate  in  reducing  foreign  oil  im- 
ports by  developing  synthetics  ft-om 
coal.  However,  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  cut  the  Federal 
share  of  this  project.  West  Germany 
seems  ready  to  give  up  on  it;  Japan 
feels  cheated;  and.  Gulf  Oil.  which  is 
carrying  the  private  share  of  costs, 
cannot  continue  its  work. 

It  is  strange  that  this  administration 
is  so  shortsighted  as  to  not  realize  the 
implications  of  its  actions  in  this  area. 
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It  is  also  discouraging  that  this  Nation 
Is  30  years  behind  South  Africa  in  syn- 
thetic fuel  technology. 

With  Just  a  small  degree  of  forti- 
tude, we  could  reverse  this  tide  and  in 
a  few  years  be  in  the  enviable  position 
of  South  Africa  as  far  as  reducing  oU 
dependence  goes.  Yet.  in  Its  urgency  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget,  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  only  reneged  on  com- 
mitments made  to  our  allies,  but  has 
seriously  damaged  our  efforts  toward 
energy  independence. 

The  SRC-II  project  calls  for  the 
conversion  of  6.000  tons  of  coal  into 
20.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  during  the 
demonstration  phase.  It  would  be  the 
largest  construction  project  in  West 
Virginia's  history.  Moreover,  it  would 
provide  the  basis  for  future  commer- 
cial-scale projects  which  were  to  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  of  500.000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  by  1987  and  2  million 
barrels  per  day  by  1992. 

Today,  these  goals  are  in  Jeopardy. 

At  present,  the  administration  is  ne- 
gotiating the  future  of  SRC-II  with 
JiU>an.  West  Germany,  and  Gulf  Oil.  I 
would  suggest  that  during  these  talks 
the  administration  stand  by  agree- 
ments which  were  signed  in  the  Rose 
Garden  last  year  by  President  Carter. 
I  would  urge  the  administration  not  to 
instill  an  element  of  distrust  in  our  in- 
ternational allies  by  eroding  this  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  leading  the  way 
toward  increased  energy  security.  The 
technology  being  developed  at  the 
SCR-U  plant  is  but  one  building  block 
toward  the  creation  of  an  entire  indus- 
try. But.  it  is  a  very  important  build- 
ing block  as  it  is  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  an  international  effort  among 
our  allies,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  the  private  sector  to  jointly  taclde 
the  problems  we  all  face  in  meeting 
the  energy  challenges  of  today  and  of 
those  that  will  be  faced  by  future  gen- 
erations.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WESLEY  SANDERS. 
JR. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  BCr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  1981.  the  Brothers  3  will  host  a 
dinner  at  the  Coconut  Grove  in  Los 
Angeles  Ambassador  Hotel  to  honor 
Compton  City  Treasurer  Wesley  San- 
ders. Jr.  This  occasion  is  one  more 
honor  in  Wesley's  already  distin- 
guished life,  for  he  has  alwajrs  ex- 
celled in  both  private  and  public  ven- 
tures. 

Wesley  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  on 
February  7.  1933.  He  attended  Jordan 
High  School,  entered  Hartwr  Commu- 
nity College  to  major  in  business  ad- 
ministration, and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz 
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in  1977.  In  1952  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  eventually  reaching  the 
rank  of  staff  sergeant.  After  leaving 
the  Air  Force,  Wesley  became  involved 
in  the  meat  and  grocery  pacluging  in- 
dustries, becoming  owner  and  operator 
of  Triple  Quality  Mea;ts  in  1961.  Wes- 
ley's 17  years  in  the  industry  were  suc- 
cessful ones,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  se- 
lection as  the  Morrell  Meat  Packers' 
outstanding  salesman  of  the  year. 

Succeeding  in  private  business. 
Wesley  has  turned  to  public  service  in 
later  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
Compton  Union  High  School's  Person- 
nel Commission,  and  advanced  to  serve 
on  the  personnel  commission  for  the 
Compton  Unified  School  District.  In 
1973,  he  was  elected  Compton  city 
treasurer  and  has  held  that  office 
since.  As  treasurer,  he  has  guided  the 
city's  successful  efforts  toward  urban 
revitalization.  earning  more  interest 
income  for  the  city  than  any  other 
treasurer  in  Compton's  history.  Fur- 
ther proof  of  his  effectiveness  as  treas- 
urer lies  in  the  fact  that  he  ran  unop- 
posed in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  man  of  talent 
and  energy  who  continues  to  give  his 
all  to  his  community.  Wesley  belongs 
to  over  a  dozen  civic  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Compton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  Central  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Compton  Police  Offi- 
cers' Reserve  Corps.  A  man  who  has 
given  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  the  growth  of  our  area  is  deserving 
of  this  dinner  in  his  honor. 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing 
the  very  best  for  Wesley,  who  we  know 
will  continue  his  high  level  of  excel- 
lence in  the  years  ahead.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CUTBACKS 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

OF  mSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  28.  1981 

*  Mr.  En^ANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  of  my  interest  in  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  social  security  retirement 
system  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Aging  Committee.  I  wish  to  state  my 
opposition  to  several  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  reduce  certain 
social  security  benefits  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1.  1982.  I  consider  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  to  be  an  overreac- 
tion  to  the  critical  need  to  correct  the 
many  problems  associated  with  the 
social  security  system. 

Major  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  would  reduce  benefits  for 
those  persons  retiring  before  age  65 
and  delay  for  3  months  an  annual 
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costrof -living  allowance  (COLA)  sched- 
uled for  July  1982.  Leclslatlon  already 
movlnc  through  Congress  would  raise 
the  full  benefit  retirement  age  from  65 
to  68  and  eliminate  the  $122  minimum 
monthly  benefit  ss  of  January  1982, 
among  other  provisions.  Enactment  of 
all  the  social  security  proposals  could 
save  $81.9  bilUon  by  the  end  of  1986. 
That  seems  good,  yet.  President  Rea- 
gan's overall  cut  is  three  times  greater 
than  necessary  to  make  the  system  fi- 
nancially sound  and  it  ignores  the  rec- 
ommendation of  three  major  Presiden- 
tial study  commissions.  I  suggest  the 
President  read  some  of  those  studies. 

Since  social  security  is  the  principal 
source  of  income  for  most  retirees  the 
proposed  cuts  would  be  especially  dev- 
astating to  persons  forced  to  take  an 
early  retirement  because  of  poor 
health  or  unemployment.  Recipients 
of  social  security  benefit  checks  have 
already  had  their  payments  eroded  by 
inflation  and  should  not  be  asked  to 
wait  an  additional  3  months  for  their 
adjustments.  While  I  firmly  believe  we 
must  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  I  am 
skeptical  of  measures  that  call  for  the 
deepest  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled.  The 
administration's  proposal  reflects  a 
basic  and  deep  misunderstanding  of 
what  the  social  seciu-ity  system  is 
about.  Social  security  is  a  long-term 
compact  between  its  contributers  and 
the  Federal  Government;  contribute 
during  your  working  years  and  the 
Government  will  pay  you  and  your  de- 
pendents what  has  been  promised 
when  you  are  retired,  disabled,  or 
dead.  The  public  cannot  maintain 
faith  in  the  system  if  that  system  is 
subject  to  changes  because  of  short- 
term  political  or  economic  goals. 

Among  the  most  criticized  proposals 
in  the  President's  package  is  a  plan  to 
reduce  benefits  for  those  who  elect  to 
retire  early,  starting  January  1982. 
Under  the  current  system,  those  who 
retire  at  age  62  receive  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  they  would  be  entitled  to 
if  they  had  retired  at  age  65.  President 
Reagan  wants  those  early  benefits  re- 
duced to  55  percent  of  full  benefits  to 
encourage  people  to  remain  in  the 
work  force  longer. 

By  the  administration's  own  calcula- 
tions, a  worker  entitled  to  the  maxi- 
mum social  security  benefit  who  re- 
tired next  January  would  receive  $159 
a  month  less  than  under  present  law— 
$310.50  under  the  Reagan  plan  as  com- 
pared with  $469.60.  Under  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  the  early  retire- 
ment benefit  would  not  even  be  high 
enough  for  a  single  person  to  reach 
the  poverty  level. 

The  disability  proposals  of  the  plan 
are  especially  hard  on  women.  A 
woman  who  is  pregnant  and  wants  to 
stay  at  home  with  her  child  for  3  years 
would  not  be  eligibUe  for  disability 
benefits  untU  after  she  had  rejoined 
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the  work  force  and  worked  steadily  for 
an  additional  7  years  should  she 
become  disabled  on  the  Job. 

Tightening  the  social  security  bu- 
reaucracy is  a  more  reasonable  and  ac- 
ceptable goal  that  could  result  in 
much  needed  savings.  Also,  under  leg- 
islation I  am  cosponsoring,  certain 
aliens  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
social  security  until  they  have  been  in 
this  country  at  least  5  years. 

The  controversy  over  proposed  social 
security  kienefit  cutbacks  is  one  that 
will  receive  considerable  attention.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
tirement Income,  I  will  continue  to 
support  reasonable  and  equitable  al- 
ternatives to  the  administration  plan 
to  reduce  earned  retirement  income.* 
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of  all  Rhode  Island.  They  are  truly 
champions  in  the  highest  form  and 
Just  the  sort  of  sportsmen  who  could 
make  the  unusual  happen— twice.* 


PRAISING  THE  MOUNT  ST. 
CHARLES  ACADEMY  HOCKEY 
TEAM 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  XHOOK  ISLAMD 
n«  THX  HOOSS  or  REPRCSEirrATrVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  often  used  phrases  to 
describe  the  unlikelihood  of  the  un- 
usual occurring  twice  is  "lightning 
striking  twice  in  the  same  place."  In  a 
way,  however,  the  most  extraordinary 
has  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Woon- 
socket.  R.I.,  where  I  have  lived  my 
entire  life.  Though  unlike  lightning 
which  is  directed  by  chance,  the  reoc- 
currence of  an  event  which  has  taken 
place  in  Woonsocket  has  been  the 
result  of  hard  work,  commitment, 
talent,  desire,  and  a  bit  of  genius. 

For  the  Mount  St.  Charles  hockey 
team  to  have  been  cited  as  the  No.  1 
team  in  all  the  Nation  is  a  tremendous 
honor  and  achievement.  For  the  same 
school  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  Na- 
tion's top  hockey  team  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row  is  a  feat  that  is  un- 
matched in  the  history  of  high  school 
athletics  and  truly  stands  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  efforts  imagin- 
able. 

The  Mount  St.  Charles  team  has 
played  flawlessly  in  the  past  two  sea- 
sons finishing  with  an  undefeated 
record  and  the  Nation's  highest  honor. 
Their  coach  Bill  Belisle  has  led  his 
teams  to  an  equally  amazing  157  victo- 
ries in  163  matches  over  the  past  5 
years. 

I  l)elieve  the  excellence  of  the 
Mount  St.  Charles  hockey  team  is  of 
such  an  outstanding  and  unusual 
nature  that  I  felt  compelled  to  share 
their  achievements  with  you.  They  are 
the  pride  of  not  only  Woonsocket  but 


A  SALUTE  TO  SAC'S  BEST 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  located  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri,  had  good  news  recently 
when  its  351st  Strategic  Missile  Wing 
won  the  coveted  Blanchard  Trophy. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  they  have 
achieved  this  distinction.  The  wing 
commander.  Col.  Norman  Miner,  Jr.. 
and  all  of  the  351st  should  be  con- 
gratulated. The  following  is  an  editori- 
al by  Avis  G.  Tucker,  editor  of  the 
Warrensburg  Daily  Star  Journal,  con- 
cerning this  distinction: 

A  Salute  to  SACs  Bkst 

News  of  Whitemmn's  SSlst  Strategic  Mis- 
sile Wing  capturing  the  victory  in  "Olympic 
Aren*  '81"  competiton  wu  met  yesterday 
with  excitement  and  a  surge  of  pride  in  the 
home  area  of  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base. 

Winning  this  year  was  made  extra-special, 
for  it  marked  the  foiuth  time  WAFB  has 
gained  possession  of  the  prized  Blanchard 
Trophy— something  no  other  missile  team 
in  the  country  has  ever  achieved. 

There  was  also  the  added  exhilarating  fea- 
ture of  rolling  into  first  place  from  behind, 
even  though  there  was  only  a  very  small 
margin  of  points  between  the  competing 
teams.  The  first  eight  were  separated  by 
only  47  points  out  of  a  possible  3.000.  and  a 
slim  14  points  between  the  top  four,  as  it 
came  down  to  the  finish  line. 

In  each  of  the  five  categories— operations, 
maintenance,  security  police,  communica- 
tions and  civil  engineering— experts  are 
pitted  t«ainst  experts. 

Team  members  from  the  SAC  missile 
bases  who  converge  on  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  for  the  annual  Olympic  Arena 
competition  are  tops  in  their  skills.  Put  to  a 
rigid  test  is  their  technological  expertise 
coupled  with  team  spirit.  The  intensity  of 
the  latter  is  often  the  difference  between 
winning  and  losing. 

The  happy  wing  commander.  Col.  Norman 
Miner,  Jr.,  put  the  winning  performance  in 
perspective  when  he  said.  "We  didn't  have  a 
single  first  place  winner  anywhere,  but  a 
good  solid  performance  took  It  all." 

Whiteman  went  into  the  competition  with 
the  motto,  "Showing  Them  How  It's  Done 
in  '81,"  and  they  turned  it  into  reality.  In 
executing  their  sharpness,  they  came  out  of 
the  keen  competition  with  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  best  in  SAC. 

As  these  fine  competitors  make  their  tri- 
umphant return,  we  salute  them  and  extend 
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sincere,  hearty  congratulations.  They  bnng 
with  them  a  well-deserved  honor,  recogni- 
tion to  their  wing  and  to  themselves  and  dis- 
tinction for  the  entire  WAFB  area  to 
enjoy  .• 
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GALBRATTH  ON  IMPERIALISM: 
PART  III 


INTO  THE  HALL  OP  FAME 


HON.  RON  «le  LUGO 

OP  THK  VIRCni  ISLAinM 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  EmUe  Griffith  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame. 

Emile  Griffith  has  had  an  illustrious 
and  brilliant  career  in  the  boxing  ring 
which  started  in  1957  when  he  won 
both  the  New  York  Golden  Gloves  and 
the  intercity  titles  in  this  weight  class. 
He  went  on  to  win  in  the  welterweight 
and  later  the  middleweight  classes  a 
total  of  five  titles— a  feat  matched 
only  by  Sugar  Ray  Robinson.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  achievement  which 
displays  the  determination,  dedication, 
and  personal  fortitude  of  EmUe  Grif- 
fith. 

It  also  bespeaks  of  the  same  quali- 
ties in  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands—the small  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean which  have  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  world  renowned  ath- 
letes: Alvin  McBean.  the  famous  relief 
pitcher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates: 
Elrod  Hendricks,  a  catcher  with  the 
championship  Baltimore  Orioles  team 
and  now  a  coach  with  that  club: 
Valmy  Thomas,  a  catcher  with  the 
then  New  York  Giants;  Horace  Clarke, 
a  second  baseman  with  the  Yankees; 
Elmo  Plaskett,  a  pitcher  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  and  Joe  Christo- 
pher, an  outfielder  with  that  team; 
Jose  Morales,  an  outfielder  with  the 
Baltimore  Orioles;  Jose  Cruz,  an  in- 
fielder  with  the  Chicago  Cubs;  Carl 
Plaskett  of  track  and  field  fame;  also 
in  boxing,  Olympic  Bronze  Medal 
winner  in  the  Junior  welterweight  divi- 
sion and  now  professional.  Sugar  Ray 
Sealey;  and  in  basketball.  Glen  Wil- 
liams of  St.  John  University  and 
Butch  Lee  of  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers, 
and  upcoming  Michigan  State  college 
star.  Ronald  Charles;  recordbreaking 
swimming  star  Shelley  Cramer;  and 
many,  many  more.  The  number  and 
the  quality  of  athletes  emanating 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  is  tnily  re- 
markable. Their  success  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans  and  it  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  their  achieve- 
ments are  recognized,  as  has  now  been 
done  with  Emile  Griffith's  well-de- 
served induction  to  the  Boxing  Hall  of 
Fame.  I  Join  with  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  congratulating  hlm.« 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESERTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
8,  I  inserted  the  first  two  parts  of  a 
three-part  series  authored  by  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  on  the  decline  of 
both  United  States  and  Russian  impe- 
rialism during  the  past  two  decades. 
Today.  I  submit  the  third  segment  de- 
scribing the  enormous  differences  be- 
tween classical  imperialism  and  the 
ZUile  substitute  which  goes  by  the 
same  name  today.  This  article,  like  the 
two  preceding  it.  makes  what  I  believe 
is  an  enormously  logical  case  for  a  for- 
eign policy  almost  entirely  different 
from  the  one  on  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration presently  appears  to  be 
embariced. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  31, 19811 

THunnc  About  InrauALUii  (III) 

(By  John  Kermeth  Galbraith) 

In  earlier  articles,  I've  noted  the  promis- 
cuous way  in  which  we  and  the  Soviets 
trade  charges  of  imperialism  in  these  days 
and  the  way.  also,  that  what  is  so  character- 
ized has  been  for  both  powers  a  drastic  re- 
treat. For  the  Soviets,  having  regard  for 
their  position  in  China,  Eastern  E^urope. 
Indonesia.  Egypt  and  Algeria  and  various 
Western  Communist  parties,  the  loss  of  ex- 
ternal influence  in  the  last  two  decades  has 
been  enormous.  That  there  have  been  gains 
of  a  sort  in  Afghanistan.  Angola  and  Ethio- 
pia, countries  in  which  there  is  only  a  ten- 
uous relationship  between  government  and 
the  governed,  can  hardly  seem  from  Moscow 
to  be  compensation.  Our  experience  has 
been  much  less  drastic.  But  we  have  had  the 
exceedingly  painful  reverses  in  Vietnam  and 
Iran,  and  neither  among  the  other  industri- 
al countries  nor  in  Latin  America  and  else- 
where do  we  have  the  aU-but-automatic  sup- 
port that  we  took  for  granted  20  years  back. 
So  it  comes  about  that  each  power  now  ac- 
cuses the  other  of  practicing  something  that 
is  wonderfully  in  reverse.  The  reasons  for 
this  retreat.  I  would  like  to  urge,  are  much 
the  same  for  both  countries,  although  they 
work  more  strongly  against  the  Soviets  than 
against  ourselves. 

Perception  begins  with  the  careless  fash- 
ion in  which  the  word  imperialism  is  thrown 
around— in  the  delight  that  all  foreign 
policy  commentators.  American,  Russian 
and  no  doubt  Papuan  and  Lebanese,  have  in 
giving  substance  to  shadow,  nn^ing  con- 
crete the  subjective.  What  the  word  imperi- 
alism now  describes  bears  no  appreciable  re- 
lationship to  the  practice  of  the  last  century 
and  for  centuries  before.  Then  the  imperial 
power  governed  with  its  own  people,  and  it 
backed  its  government  with  its  own  soldiers 
or  those  sufficiently  subject  to  its  discipline. 
So  it  was  in  the  Spanish.  British.  French. 
Portuguese  and  the  more  exiguous  Ameri- 
can empires  and.  of  course,  in  the  great 
eastern  and  southern  reaches  of  Imperial 
Russia. 

Where  this  imposed  government  and  mili- 
tary power  was  weak,  it  was  thrown  out,  and 
it  did  not  matter  that  those  so  governed 
were  cultivally  and  ethically  identical  with 
their  imperial  masters.   It  was  Spaniards 
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who  threw  the  Spanish  out  of  New  Spain. 
English  who  threw  the  English  out  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  The  instinct  for 
national  identity,  autonomy  and  self-gov- 
ernment is  one  of  the  great  constants  of  his- 
tory. The  real  imperialism  suppressed  it  but 
only  because  it  brought  its  authority  direct- 
ly, comprehensively  and  obtrtisively  to  bear. 

The  case  of  India  is  instructive.  The  Brit- 
ish  were  greatly  aided  in  conquest^-a  point 
conscientiously  neglected  by  Indian  histori- 
ans—because they  were  in  orderly  contrast 
with  the  anarchic,  rapacious  and  incompe- 
tent despots  they  displaced.  They  were,  in 
the  beginning,  a  liberating  force.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  their  rule  would 
not  have  lasted  a  month  in  the  absence  of  a 
competent  corps  of  British  administrators 
backed  by  British  and  BriUsh-led  troops. 
The  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army  in  1857  and 
the  consequent  (if  temporary)  collapse  of 
British  authority  showed  everyone  where 
the  real  source  of  power  lay.  In  the  princely 
states,  the  Raj  did  govern  through  the 
prince  and  bis  public  apparatus.  But  no  one 
was  in  doubt  that  the  true  authority  rested 
with  the  British  resident  and  the  armed 
force  on  which  he  could  call.  All  knew  that 
the  prince  could  be  superseded.  Le.,  sacked, 
if  he  did  not  conform;  it  happened  not 
rarely,  and  one  prince  in  western  India  was 
thrown  out  for  staging  an  unduly  expensive 
wedding  between  his  favorite  dogs. 

In  French.  Portuguese  and  British  Africa 
the  same  forthright  principles  were  in 
effect:  the  ultimate  British  reliance  in 
Africa  was  expressed  in  verse:  "Whatever 
happens,  we  have  got/The  BCaxim  gun  and 
they  have  not." 

That  is  what  true  imperialism  involved. 
And.  in  the  end.  it  was  not  enough.  Every- 
where, contending  with  the  urge  for  nation- 
al self-identity,  it  collapsed. 

The  external  influence  that  we  or  the 
Russians  seek  to  exercise  is.  by  comparison 
with  the  real  imperialism,  a  pallid  thing.  To 
send  in  administrators  is  unthinkable:  at 
most  there  may  be  technicians  and  advisers. 
And  whUe.  as  in  Afghanistan.  Vietnam,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  one  hopes  not 
Poland,  troops  have  been  dispatched,  this  is 
deeply  against  the  conscience  of  the  age. 
Government,  in  any  case,  must  be  by  local 
politicians,  and  this  ensures,  as  we  learned 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Soviets  are  almost  cer- 
tainly discovering  in  Afghanistan,  their  dis- 
credit. There  are.  in  fact,  only  two  possibi- 
lites  in  such  rule.  If  it  is  good  and  independ- 
ent and  has  the  confidence  of  its  people,  it 
will  not  long  tolerate  foreign  guidance.  If  it 
is  pliable  and  cooperative  and  accepts  for- 
eign domination,  it  wUl  not  long  have  the 
confidence  of  its  people. 

There  is  another  fatal  difference  from  the 
19th  century,  "nien  there  was  no  real 
thought  of  imposing  an  economic  and  social 
sjrstem;  what  was  found  in  Asia  and  Africa 
was  accepted.  The  only  intrusion  on  the  in- 
digenous culture  came  from  the  trading  and 
plantation  mterprises.  and  while  this  on  oc- 
casion, as  in  the  sugar  colonies,  could  be 
great,  it  reflected  no  systematic  design.  The 
missionaries  did  make  an  effort  to  alter  the 
local  culture  and  institutions;  for  this 
reason  there  was  almost  always  friction  be- 
tween them  and  the  colonial  administrators. 

In  recent  times,  an  avowed  purpose  of  the 
great  powers  in  extending  their  influeiHse 
has  been  to  preserve  free  enterprise,  some- 
times called  free  institutions,  or  to  bring  the 
liberating  miracle  of  modem  socialism.  This 
compulsion  is  irrelevant  and  damaging,  and 
especially  so  for  the  Soviets.  The  difference 
between  capitalism  and  communism  is  rele- 
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vant  only  after  there  is  capitalism.  No  one 
viewtax  a  Juncle.  a  tribal  ecooomy  or  a 
simple  Tlllace  society  can  tell  whether  it  is 
capitalist  or  socialist  because  It  is  neither. 
The  effort  to  extend  a  system  causes  more 
diffieulUaa  for  the  SovieU  than  for  the 
United  States  because  socialism  is  a  definite, 
struotured  thing.  When  tried  in  the  poor 
oountriea.  it  places  a  heavy  demand  on  the 
scarcest  of  all  reaources,  namely  administra- 
tive capacity.  Free  enterprise,  in  contrast,  is 
anythlnc.  however  primitive,  that  happens 
to  exist. 

It  is  something  of  a  punle,  incidentally,  as 
to  why  Soviet  policy  falls  to  recognize  the 
extensive  irrelevance  of  socialist  develop- 
ment in  the  more  elementary  reaches  of  the 
Third  World.  Nothing  was  so  clear  in  the 
mind  of  Marx:  socialism  must  come  after 
the  organizing  and  socializing  experience  of 
capitalism.  (He  would  have  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  feasibility  even  in  a  country 
anciently  so  talented  in  organization  as 
China.)  But  we  should  not  doubt  that  rhet- 
oric about  protecting  free  enterprise  can  be 
damaginr.  it  suggests  some  dubious  capital- 
ist design:  it  is  admirably  useful  to  critics: 
and  since  the  controlling  influence  on  the 
economic  system  is  not  ideological  choice 
but  the  stSLge  of  development.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  our  influ- 
ence and  that  of  the  Soviets  are  in  retreat. 
Neither  the  economic  system  of  the  United 
States  nor  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  has.  in 
these  last  few  years,  been  turning  in  the 
kind  of  performance  that  would  make  it  a 
lodestar  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Both  are 
highly  organized  systems:  both  could  be 
showing  the  sclerotic  tendencies  that  are  in- 
herent in  all  organization,  public  or  private, 
socialist  or  non-socialist.  But  the  main 
reason  for  the  shared  decline  in  influence  is, 
without  question,  the  unbounded  determi- 
nation of  people  to  govern  themselves  and 
the  contradiction  in  any  surrogate  effort 
from  the  outside  that  causes  the  good  and 
strong  leader  to  assert  his  independence, 
the  compliant  and  weak  one  to  sacrifice  the 
confidence  of  his  own  people. 

Two  thoughts  remain.  I  have  spoken  of 
decline:  that  is  not  synonymous  with  loss. 
One  cannot  suppose  that  we  are  worse  off 
from  living  in  a  world  of  self-confident,  self- 
assertive  states.  It  does  less  for  our  national 
ego:  but  with  the  negotiation  it  requires,  it 
could  be  a  useful  restraint  on  hasty  or  fool- 
ish action.  Our  heaviest  reverse  in  these  last 
20  years  was  in  South  Vietnam.  Can  anyone 
suppose  that  we  are  economically,  political- 
ly, culturally  or  militarily  less  well  off  be- 
cause that  unhappy  peninsula  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  obscurity  for  which  one  can 
only  assume  nature  intended  it?  The  domi- 
noes. Thailand.  Malaysia.  Singapore— the 
main  case  for  our  intervention  in  Indo- 
china—stand as  upright  as  ever  t>efore. 

What  is  dangerous  is  not  the  decline  in  in- 
fluence but  the  misperception  of  it.  Nations 
as  now  constituted  can  act  dangerously  out 
of  an  exuberant  sense  of  their  strength.  But 
they  can  also  act  dangerously  (or  unwisely) 
out  of  the  fear  of  seeming  weak.  It  was  such 
a  fear  that  sent  us  into  and  kept  us  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  the  weakness  of  a  client  state 
and  the  fear  of  having  this  revealed  that 
sent  the  Soviets  into  Afghanistan  and  could 
be  the  cause  of  action  in  Poland.  We  need  to 
see.  and  must  hope  others  can  see.  that' 
what  is  called  weakness  is,  in  fact,  an  accom- 
modation to  the  times— to  the  powerful  in- 
stinct that  causes  people  the  world  over  to 
resist  influence  from   the  outside  and   to 
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reaiat  all  the  more  strongly  the  tighter  the 
embrace.* 


HONORINO  HENRY  P.  MOZELL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAuroaiOA 
IN  THZ  HOOSB  OF  RXPRKSKirTATIVgS 

Thursday.  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  1981.  at  a  testimonial  dinner  to  be 
held  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  one  of  my 
good  friends  and  a  respected  member 
of  the  Oakland  community  will  be 
honored  for  his  many  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  the  E^ast  Bay.  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  dinner  honoring 
Mr.  Moeell.  but  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Henry  Moeell  is  the  executive  di- 
rector and  founder  of  the  Oakland/ 
Alameda  County  Consumer  Council, 
and  has  been  an  effective  leader  in  or- 
ganizing advocacy  groups  and  develop- 
ing outreach  programs  on  consimier 
issues.  My  staff  and  I  have  worked 
closely  with  him  on  a  variety  of  con- 
sumer concerns,  and  his  help  has  been 
invaluable. 

So  I  Join  with  those  who  are  honor- 
ing Mr.  Mozell  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  whose  tireless  efforts  have  helped 
many  p«Dple  In  the  Oakland  area,  and 
whose  continued  dedication  is  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  us  all.* 


H.R.  1776  HONOR  ROLL— MORE 
THAN  A  MAJORITY 


HON.  ELUOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RZPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  inform  the  Nation  and  the 
leadership  of  this  House  that,  after 
less  than  5  months  of  the  1st  session 
of  the  97th  Congress,  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  now  become  cosponsors  of  H.R. 
1776,  the  Administrative  Rule-Making 
Control  Act.  Specifically.  220  of  our 
colleagues  have  thus  far  joined  the 
H.R.  1776  honor  roll.  By  doing  so, 
these  Members  have  signaled  their  In- 
tention to  help  reaffirm  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  to  write  our  laws. 

A  veritable  tidal  wave  of  support  is 
now  overwhelming  the  opposition  to 
the  legislative  veto. 

I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  our 
country  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
they  have  now  been  joined  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  In  the 
effort  to  restore  to  the  Congress  its 
lawmaking  authority.  Our  constitu- 
ents have  been  the  ones  who  have  suf- 
fered imder  the  laws  written  and  im- 
posed by  unelected  bureaucrats,  and 
they  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
want  this  situation  to  end.  They  want 
their  laws  made  by  people  they  can 
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see.  talk  to  and  vote  for  or  against; 
they  want  their  laws  made  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  now  they  have  new  hope 
because  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  this  effort. 

This  fact  should  also  be  noted  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House.  It  should 
serve  as  a  signal  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  action,  not  Just  talk,  on 
U.R.  1778. 

The  legislative  veto  is  already  con- 
tained in  approximately  200  laws,  but 
this  piecemeal,  albeit  essential,  ap- 
proach leaves  us  with  a  hodgepodge  of 
authority  when  uniformity  is  needed. 
The  Congress  should  have  the  power 
to  review  and  consider  all  of  our  laws, 
both  the  statutes  themselves  and  the 
regulations  written  under  them.  H.R. 
1776  will  give  Congress  that  authority. 
The  question  is  still  a  simple  one  but 
a  fundamental  one:  Who  makes  the 
laws  in  this  country,  the  elected  Con- 
gress or  the  unelected  biu^aucracy? 

The  legislative  veto,  as  embodied  in 
H.R.  1776  would  simply  allow  the 
elected  Congress  to  review  and,  if  nec- 
essary, veto  any  rule  or  regulation, 
having  the  force  of  law,  issued  by  the 
unelected  bureaucracy. 

The  administration  and  the  House 
leadership  must  now  recognize  the 
wide  base  of  support  for  H.R.  1776. 
Both  in  the  House  and  with  the  public 
at  large,  this  support  crosses  regional, 
ideological,  and  partisan  lines.  We 
cannot  and  should  not  ignore  the  wiU 
of  a  majority  of  our  people  or  the  will 
or  a  majority  of  our  colleagues.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  legislating  by  ad- 
ministrative fiat. 

It  is  time  to  act  on  H.R.  1776.  We 
will  be  watching  what  happens.  The 
American  people  will  be  looking  to  see 
the  dispatch  with  which  their  desires 
and  those  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
are  given  effect  imder  our  system  of 
representative  government. 

H.R.  1776  HoNoa  Roll 
Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  AuColn. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bianchard. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Bouquard. 
Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Butler. 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  dinger.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Coeiho. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Cough- 
lin,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Der- 
winski.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Doman  of  California.  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
English.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Erienbom.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Penwick.  Ms.  Perraro.  Mr. 
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Findley,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Fllppo.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Puqua.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Oingrtch,  Mr. 
Oinn,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Ooodling,  Mr. 
Oradison,  Mr.  Oramm,  Mr.  Oregg,  Mr.  Oris- 
ham.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hagedom.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Bdr.  Hance. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Hightower,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Jones  of  OlUahoma.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Loeffler,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  lix. 
Luken,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  McKlnney,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Mavroules.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Ms.  Mlkulskl,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Nichols,  Bdr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota, 
Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Santlni,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Sol- 
omon, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke.  VLt.  Thomas. 
Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Watklns. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Miimesota,  BCr.  White.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Zeferetti.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19-20.  1981.  I  unavoidably  missed 
five  votes  due  to  a  prior  commitment. 
I  was  paired  on  each  vote  but  only  re- 
ceived a  live  pair  on  rollcall  No.  51. 
The  following  Indicates  how  I  ^ould 
have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

"No  "  on  rollcall  No.  47— House  Res- 
olution 133.  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
lifting  of  martial  law  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  positive  development  and 
that  this  step  should  be  followed  by 
further  progress  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  that  nation. 

•No"  on  rollcall  No.  48— S.  730.  to 
insure  necessary  funds  for  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1980. 

"No"  on  roUcall  No.  49— H.R.  2098. 
to  amend  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  establish  offices  of  inspector 
general  in  certain  departments  and 
agencies. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  50— H.R.  2979. 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission 
for  fiscal  years  1982-83. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  51— Conference 
report  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 115.  first  concuirent  resolution  on 
the  budget,  fiscal  year  1982.« 


BRINGINO  THE  VIETNAM  VETS 
HOME 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  referred  on  the  floor  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Jime  1 
issue  of  Time  magazine.  I  believe  this 
essay,  by  Lance  Morrow,  clearly  de- 
scribes the  current  mood  of  the  coun- 
try, the  plight  of  the  Vietnam  veteran 
and  the  continuing  need  for  support 
from  the  Congress  for  those  who 
served  during  our  last  and  longest  war. 
Brihging  the  Vietnam  Vets  Home 
(By  Lance  Morrow) 

For  a  long  time  now,  the  chief  ceremonial 
function  of  Memorial  Day  has  been  simply 
to  inform  Americans  that  their  summer  has 
begun.  Of  course,  residual  touches  of 
drumthumping  Americana  still  cling  to  the 
occasion— men  in  deep  middle  age  parading 
up  and  down  the  holiday,  strutting  the  flag. 
It  is  a  formal  rite  of  remembering,  but  re- 
membering at  a  major  distance.  In  their 
V.F.W.  or  American  Legion  caps  the  old  sol- 
diers have  long  since  made  peace  with  their 
generation's  war.  They  have  worn  their 
memories  of  combat  smooth  with  the  retell- 
ing. They  have  grown  easy  with  wliat  they 
did  for  their  country  as  young  men:  they 
won.  and  they  are  proud  of  it.  The  horrors 
that  they  saw— or  i)€rformed— so  long  ago  in 
other  countries  have  been  effaced  by  time. 
by  the  approval  of  history  and  of  the  nation 
they  fought  for. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  Am^ca's  latest 
and  longest  war.  in  Viet  Nam,  do  not  partici- 
pate very  often  in  Memorial  E>ay  parades. 
The  U.S.  has  not  developed  a  moral  context 
for  them  yet,  and  no  one  parades  without  a 
moral  context.  A  nation  does  not  fondly 
celebrate  the  memory  of  its  convulsions. 

Viet  Nam  arrived  in  the  American  mind 
like  some  strange,  violent  hallucination,  just 
when  the  nation  was  most  prosperous  and 
ambitious,  shooting  spaceships  at  the  moon. 
Sweet  America  cracked  open  like  a  geode. 
The  bizarre  catastrophe  of  that  war  shat- 
tered so  much  in  American  life  (pride  in 
country,  faith  in  government,  the  idea  of 
manhood  and  the  worth  of  the  dollar,  to 
begin  the  list)  that  even  now  the  damage 
has  not  yet  been  properly  assessed.  When 
the  country  came  to.  some  time  in  the  mid- 
'70s.  it  was  stunned.  In  moral  recoil  from 
the  military  failure  and  the  huge,  lurid  fu- 
tility of  the  excursion.  Americans  did  a  hu- 
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manly  understandable  thing:  they  sup- 
pressed the  memory  of  Viet  Nam.  They 
tried  to  recover  from  the  wound  by  denying 
it. 

But  of  course  the  veterans  of  Viet  Nam 
were  tangible  evidence,  the  breathing  testi- 
mony, that  it  had  all  been  humlliatingly 
real.  Whether  walking  straight  or  riding 
wheelchairs,  whether  prospering  at  their 
work  or  glaring  out  at  the  rest  of  the  nation 
from  a  daze  of  rage  and  drugs  and  night 
sweats,  they  reminded  America  that  the  war 
had  cost  and  that  it  had  hurt.  For  years,  at 
least  some  part  of  every  Viet  Nam  veteran 
has  inhabited  a  limbo  of  denial— the  na- 
tion's or  his  own— often  overcome  by  guilt 
and  shame,  and  almost  always  by  anger. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  tended  to  think 
of  himself  as  an  awful  sucker  to  have  risked 
so  much  for  so  little.  Most  veterans  (con- 
trary to  stereotype)  have  readjusted  reason- 
ably well  to  the  civilian  world.  But  many 
found  tliat  coming  home  was  harder  than 
fighting  the  war. 

After  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  the 
soldiers  returned  together  with  their  units; 
they  had  the  long  trip  back  in  which  to  hear 
each  other's  confessions  and  apologies.  And 
of  course  the  piers  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco  were  crammed  with  waiting  wives 
and  children,  the  grateful  nation  craning  to 
get  a  look  at  its  boys,  its  heroes.  During  Viet 
Nam,  in  keeping  with  an  almost  sinister 
Government  tendency  to  treat  the  war  as  an 
elaborate  bureaucratic  illusion,  the  military 
shipped  people  out  alone  and  brought  them 
back  alone.  The  process  caused  surreal  dislo- 
cations: one  day  in  a  firefight  in  I  Corps,  the 
next  day  standing  on  the  American  tarmac 
somewhere,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
One  veteran  rememt>ers  the  awful  solitude 
of  homecoming:  "They  let  us  off  on  the 
Oakland  side  of  the  Bay  Bridge.  I  had  to 
hitchhike  to  the  San  Francisco  airport  lie- 
cause  of  a  transit  strike."  The  Americans 
who  fought  in  Viet  Nam  responded  when 
their  country  asked  them  to  give  up  their 
freedom  and  possibly  their  lives  to  do  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  something  the  Govern- 
ment deemed  right.  Veteran  Ron  Kovic's 
painful  book  "Bom  on  the  Fourth  of  July" 
described  how  the  image  of  John  Wayne  un- 
reeling in  the  adolescent  mind  functioned  as 
recruiting  poster  and  subliminal  role  modeL 
In  any  case,  they  went.  But  psychically  at 
least,  the  country  did  not  want  them  back. 

Now  that  may  be  changing.  A  new  atti- 
tude seems  to  be  developing,  in  both  Viet 
Nam  veterans  and  the  nation  at  large. 
Americans  seem  more  disposed  than  at  any 
time  in  the  13  years  since  the  Tet  offensive 
to  admit  that  the  Viet  Nam  veterans  have 
lx>me  too  much  of  the  moral  burden  for  a 
war  that  went  all  wrong.  If  there  is  a 
burden  to  be  carried,  it  should  be  assigned 
to  the  men  who  conceived  and  directed  the 
war,  or,  more  broadly,  it  should  be  shared— 
in  the  most  profound  exploration  of  which 
they  are  capable— by  all  Americans,  includ- 
ing those  who  went  to  Canada. 

The  denial  has  lieen  peeling  away  slowly 
for  several  years.  An  odd  brtekthrough  oc- 
curred last  January  after  the  extravagantly 
emotional,  almost  giddy  welcome  home  that 
America  staged  for  the  52  hostages  from 
Iran.  The  nation  was  an  orgy  of  yellow  rib- 
bons and  misting  eyes.  But  then,  a  few  days 
later,  a  countertheme  surfaced.  Viet  Nam 
veterans  watched  the  spectacle  of  welcome 
(the  routes  of  motorcades  lined  with  cheer- 
ing, weeping  Americans,  the  nation  glued  to 
its  TV  sets,  the  new  President  doing  the 
hostages  proud  in  the  Rose  Garden),  and 
their  years  of  bitterness   boiled   up   to  a 
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choked  cry:  "Where  the  hell  Is  my  par«de?" 
The  nation,  flushed  from  its  somewhat  too 
easy  outpouring  over  the  hoetaces.  began 
acquiring  the  grace  to  admit  that  the  Viet 
Nam  veterans  had  a  point. 

Perhapa.  too,  enough  history  has  passed 
to  allow  the  country  to  proceed  to  the  next 
stage,  to  acknowledge  the  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans without  setting  off  a  civil  war  or  a  na- 
tional nervous  breakdown.  Fresh  history 
has  added  a  few  new  perspectives.  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  last  August  described  Viet 
Nam  as  a  "noble  cause."  nonetheless  pro- 
poaed  to  eliminate  $691  million  in  benefits 
for  the  Viet  Nam  veterans,  including  $30 
million  for  the  91  valuable  and  even  lifesav- 
ing  storefront  veterans'  counseling  centers 
around  the  country.  Congress  will  probably 
save  the  counseling  centers  and  some  other 
benefits,  and  lobbying  groups  like  the  Viet 
Nam  Veterans  of  America  may  find  allies 
now  among  the  voters  who  were  not  there 
before. 

It  is  difficiUt  to  generalise  about  the  Viet 
Nam  veteran.  The  TV  scriptwriter's  vision 
in  the  '70s  pictured  him  as  a  damply  sweat- 
ing craao-junkie  who  would  erupt  toward 
the  end  of  the  plot  line  and  grease  half  of 
Southern  California.  A  veteran  named  Glen 
Young  took  an  elevator  to  a  Job  interview 
recently  and  had  a  fellow  passenger  ask: 
"Are  you  one  of  the  baby  killers?" 

A  comprehensive  group  portrait  of  the 
veterans  has  become  available  in  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  Veterans  Administration 
has  published  a  five-volume  study  of  Viet 
Nam  veterans  by  the  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search in  New  York  City.  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans, the  study  concluded,  have  been  paying 
a  disproportionate  social  price  for  their  ex- 
perience. The  war  tore  loose  the  wiring  in 
many  of  their  lives. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  view  all  Viet  Nam 
veterans  as  profoundly  troubled,  as  walking 
wounded.  About  half  of  the  veterans,  the 
study  found,  still  carry  disturbing,  unset- 
tling psychic  baggage  from  Viet  Nam.  Even 
so.  most  cope  pretty  well.  Americans  may 
now  be  too  quick  to  indulge  in  a  "Lo.  the 
Poor  Vet"  rhetoric.  Dr.  Arthur  Egendorf.  a 
Viet  Nam  veteran  and  a  psychologist  who 
was  a  principal  author  of  the  study,  points 
out  that  those  who  pity  Viet  Nam  veterans 
simply  relegate  them  to  the  role  of  victim 
(which  is  not  much  help  to  the  veterans). 
Liberals  use  their  pity  to  help  prove  that 
the  war  was  wrong.  Some  veterans,  denied 
respect,  make  do  with  pity,  and  even  trade 
on  it.  But  that  is  sad. 

Was  the  Viet  Nam  experience  unique  for 
those  who  fought  it?  History  would  have  to 
go  on  a  manically  inventive  Jag  to  top  Viet 
Nam  for  wild,  lethal  ironies  and  stage  ef- 
fects—"a  black  looneytune."  writer  Mi- 
chael Herr  called  it  in  his  Viet  Nam  master- 
piece "Dispatches."  Indochina  became  the 
demented  Intersection  of  a  bizarrely  inven- 
tive killer  technology  (all  of  those  "daisy 
cutters"  and  carpet-laying  B-52s  and  mad 
swarms  of  choppers  and  infra-red  night- 
scopes)  with  a  tunnel-digging  peasantry  in 
rubber-tire  sandals:  the  amazing,  night- 
dwelling  Victor  Charlie. 

Still,  Viet  Nam  was  not  unique  in  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  men  who  fought  there.  Prom 
Odysseus  onward,  almost  all  soldiers  have 
come  back  angry  from  war.  And  they  have 
had  problems.  In  Elizabethan  England,  a 
disbandment  of  armies  automatically  meant 
a  major  increase  in  the  number  of  thieves 
and  highwaymen  preying  on  civilians.  In 
fact,  veterans  are  almost  always  treated 
tMdly  after  a  war.  even  if  the  brass  bands  do 
turn  out  for  a  ceremonial  welcome  home. 
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During  the  '20b.  the  windows  of  the  nation's 
pawnshops  were  filled  with  soldiers'  medals 
for  heroism  from  the  Great  War.  Catiline. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  constructed  their  sinis- 
ter power  bases  upon  the  grievances  of  vet- 
erans. 

The  fact  is  that  fighting  a  war.  any  war.  is 
a  grisly,  shattering  business.  Many  men  take 
years  to  recover  from  it;  many  never  do.  Cu- 
riously, societies  almost  always  neglect  their 
veterans  for  the  first  ten  years  after  a  war. 
Then  the  veterans  get  themselves  organized 
into  a  political  force  (like  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  after  the  Civil  War  or  the 
V.P.W.  and  American  Legion  after  World 
War  I)  and  politically  extract  the  benefits 
and  pensions  that  civilian  gratitude  or  pity 
never  got  around  to  bestowing. 

But  Viet  Nam  was  different  from  other 
American  wars  in  one  crucial  respect:  the 
U.S.  lost  it.  When  a  man  soldiers  on  the  win- 
ning side,  the  social  contract  of  arms  holds 
up:  the  young  conscript  is  asked  to  endure 
all  discomforts  of  the  field,  including  death, 
but  if  he  returns,  the  grateful  nation 
(though  it  may  soon  grow  indifferent) 
promises  at  least  a  banal  ration  of  glory,  a 
ceremonious  welcome,  the  admiring  opinion 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Sometime  between  Tet 
and  the  last  helicopter  off  the  embassy  roof 
in  1975,  America  threw  away  its  social  con- 
tract with  the  soldiers  and  left  them  to 
straggle  back  into  the  society  as  best  they 
(X>uld.  A  lot  of  them  have  still  not  made  it. 
But  Americans  can  renegotiate  the  con- 
tract, can  extract  lessons  and  meaning  from 
the  disaster.  They  might  begin  by  trying  to 
help  Viet  Nam  veterans  restore  their  lives. 
Many  veterans  say  that  it  is  too  late  for 
rhetoric,  too  late  for  symbols  such  as  the 
Viet  Nam  Veterans  Memorial  that  will  be 
built  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
next  year.  Such  vets  want  concrete  help: 
more  assistance  finding  Jobs,  more  time  to 
use  the  G.I.  Bill.  They  should  get  it.  There 
is  something  notably  irresponsible  about  a 
Government  that  dispatches  its  young  to  t>e 
chewed  up  in  an  obscure  land  and  then  does 
not  know  their  names  when  it  all  goes  bad. 
Among  other  things,  that  sort  of  disloyalty 
may  make  it  difficult  to  recruit  the  young 
for  future  military  enterprises. 

But  symbols  and  rhetoric  are  also  incalcu- 
lably important.  The  hostages'  return  last 
January,  with  its  powerful,  complex  effects, 
was  all  ceremony  and  TV.  Many  veterans 
want  chiefly  to  be  thanked  for  what  they 
did,  for  doing  as  their  nation  asked.  They 
crave  an  acknowledgment,  a  respect  from 
their  fellow  Americans  that  they  have  never 
had  and  may  never  get.  The  victor  always 
gets  respect,  even  if  it  is  of  a  shallow  and 
predictable  kind.  The  veterans  of  Viet  Nam 
are  entitled  to  a  deeper,  different  respect: 
the  kind  that  goes  to  someone  who  has  en- 
dured deep  anguish,  even  failure,  and  sur- 
vived. 

Viet  Nam  still  chokes  Americans.  The 
nation  will  not  recover  from  it,  or  learn 
from  all  of  that  slaughter  and  guilt,  until  it 
acknowledges  that  the  men  who  fought  the 
nation's  first  teenage  war  (average  age:  19.2 
years)  did  not  cook  up  that  war  themselves 
in  a  mischievous  moment.  That  was  all  of 
America  out  there.  "It  was  a  collective  en- 
terprise," says  Dr.  Egendorf,  "and  we  were 
all  damaged  by  it.  A  family  melodrama  is 
still  going  on.  Sometimes  a  psychologist 
cannot  treat  the  individual  alone:  he  must 
see  the  whole  family  together." 

America  lost  56.480  men  in  Viet  Nam.  the 
last  irreclaimable  body  count.  The  nation 
also  misplaced  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  did  make  it  home.  To  embrace 
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them  now  may  be  a  complicated,  belated 
and  awkward  exercise,  but  it  should  be 
done— done  with  a  clear  historical  eye.  with- 
out pity  or  Jingo  or  other  illusions.  It  would 
mitigate  an  injustice  and  might  even  im- 
prove the  nation's  collective  mental  health. 
It  would  help  to  settle  America's  tedious 
quarrel  with  itself.  Americans  should  t>e 
able  to  repeat  Robert  Lowell's  line  in  a  calm 
inward  murmur:  "My  eyes  have  seen  what 
my  hand  did."* 


CHARLES  A.  COLLIS:  A  TRIBUTE 
FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SPIRIT 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACiTDsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  a  very  spe- 
cial honor  being  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Collis,  a  constituent,  and 
generous  benefactor  to  his  native  city, 
Taunton,  Mass.  On  Tuesday.  June  2, 
1981,  Mr.  Collis  is  being  inducted  into 
the  Direct  Selling  Hall  of  Fame,  the 
highest  honor  the  National  Direct 
Selling  Association  can  bestow  on  an 
individual  in  the  direct  selling  indus- 
try. 

Recognition  is  based  on  an  individ- 
ual's contributions  to  the  industry  and 
the  association;  personal  achievement, 
stature  and  reputation;  business  and 
civic  accomplishments,  and  overall 
leadership  and  inspirational  qualities. 
Mr.  Collis  is  being  honored  for  his 
high  level  of  achievement  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

Held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Collis  exemplifies  the 
best  of  the  direct  selling  industry:  he 
is  an  American  entrepreneur  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  In  1963  he 
founded  Princess  House,  Inc.,  a  North 
Dighton,  Mass..  firm  which  manufac- 
tures decorative  accessories  marketed 
by  independent  salespeople.  Mr.  Collis' 
corporate  accomplishments  are  im- 
pressive. In  15  years  he  built  Princess 
House  into  a  multimillion-dollar  firm 
which  Colgate-Palmolive  Cos.  pur- 
chased in  1978.  Princess  House  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  prosper,  reflecting  Mr. 
Collis'  lasting  legacy  to  the  firm. 

While  at  Princess  House,  Mr.  Collis 
fostered  a  family  atmosphere  among 
his  employees,  gaining  their  respect 
and  admiration.  In  gratitude  for  his 
concern  and  caring,  his  employees  con- 
tacted his  alma  mater.  Dartmouth 
College,  and  established  a  scholarship 
fund  in  his  name.  Although  no  longer 
associated  with  Princess  House,  his 
longtime  employees  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  fimd,  demonstrating 
their  continuing  admiration  for  his 
generosity  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Collis  has  great  affection  for  his 
employees,  the  direct  selling  industry 
and  its  independent  sales  force,  and 
American    consumers.     His    concern. 
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however,  reaches  beyond  these  groups. 
Interested  in  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try's youth,  Mr.  Collis  contributed  $5 
million  to  Dartmouth  College  in  1979. 
Part  of  that  sum  is  being  used  to  re- 
build an  undergraduate  social  center 
and  to  endow  a  professorship  in  histo- 
ry. The  remainder  will  be  used  primar- 
ily for  scholarships. 

Mr.  Collis'  induction  into  the 
prestigious  Direct  Selling  Hall  of 
Fame  acknowledges  his  spirit  of 
American  entrepreneurship,  his  stance 
for  ethics  and  honesty  in  the  market- 
place, and  his  concern  for  his  fellow 
man— all  qualities  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  direct  selling  industry,  which 
offers  some  4  million  income-earning 
opt>ortunities  to  Americans  each  year 
and  contributes  $9  billion  annually  to 
the  national  economy.* 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY.  N.Y., 
PROCLAIMS  PRISONER  OF 
CONSCIENCE  DAY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  McCAFFREY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  worked  on  Capitol  Hill  in  any 
capacity  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury is  aware  of  the  fine  work  done  by 
Joe  McCaffrey.  As  a  reporter  he  has 
distinguished  his  profession;  as  a 
human  being  he  has  been  a  consistent 
source  of  wit  and  wisdom;  and  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Congress  as  an  institution, 
he  has  diligently,  accurately,  and.  at 
times,  almost  singlehandedly  recorded 
the  follies  and  failures,  victories  and 
.successes,  and  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  Congress. 

What  a  great  reporter  he  is.  He  has 
never  fallen  victim  to  the  temptation 
to  place  himself  either  in  or  in  front  of 
his  own  news  stories.  When  Joe  is  re- 
porting news,  you  know  it  is  news; 
when  he  is  making  personal  commen- 
tary you  know  it  is  commentary.  He  is, 
to  use  one  word  I  know  he  admires,  a 
professional. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
Joe  was  recently  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Merit  Award  by  Roll  Call,  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill.  In  the  past 
20  years,  this  prestigious  award  has 
Ijeen  presented  only  twice— in  1962  to 
the  great  satirist  Mark  Russell  ^d  in 
1974  to  the  equally  admirable  Dev 
O'Neill,  the  well-known  photographer- 
humanitarian. 

It  has  been  said  of  Joe  that  he  does 
not  simply  read  the  news— he  gets  it, 
writes  it.  and  loves  it.  My  congratula- 
tions go  to  this  old  pro.  When  the 
fashionable  excesses  of  what  is  called 
the  new  journalism  are  long  forgotten, 
the  professional  integrity  of  Joe 
McCaffrey  will  be  long  remembered.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  today  has 
been  proclaimed  as  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science Day  in  Westchester  Coimty, 
N.Y.  Today  the  people  of  Westchester 
are  Joining  in  expressing  concern  for 
the  countless  victims  of  human  rights 
abuses  aroimd  the  world.  Three  West- 
chester chapters  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional actively  work  for  the  release  of 
these  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  and  I 
applaud  this  great  humanitarian 
effort. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Westchester  Coimty  Execu- 
tive Alfred  DelBello's  proclamation  for 
Prisoner  of  Conscience  Day,  and  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Westchester 
Chapters  of  Amnesty  International: 
Proclamatioh 

Whereas  the  principles  of  social  justice 
and  personal  freedom  are  both  basic  and  es- 
sential to  the  survival  of  all  people,  and: 

Whereas  countless  individuals  throughout 
the  world  are  now  denied  these  simple 
rights  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  religious 
or  political  convictions,  and: 

Whereas  dedicated  members  of  Amnesty 
International  are  generously  rendering 
their  talents  and  abilities  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  secure  the  release  of  these  prison- 
ers of  conscience,  and: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Westchester  are 
both  pleased  and  honored  to  unite  in  com- 
mending the  members  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional for  their  individual  and  collective 
contributions. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Alfred  B.  DelBello, 
County  Executive  of  Westchester  County, 
do  hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
to  be  Prisoner  of  Conscience  Day  in  West- 
chester, and  Join  all  who  live  and  work 
within  this  County  in  expressing  heartfelt 
concern  for  these  ^lant  victims. 

STATmENT  Issued  by  the  Westchester 
Chapters  op  Amnesty  Ihtermatiomal 

The  Honorable  Alfred  DelBello  has  pro- 
claimed Thursday.  May  28,  1981.  Prisoner  of 
Conscience  Day  in  Westchester  County. 

Although  this  is  the  20th  Anniversary  of 
Amnesty  International,  the  three  West- 
chester Groups  are  not  celebrating.  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done. 

Group  125— The  Hudson  Valley  Group 
has  two  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  Juan  So- 
lorich  Skriller.  a  lathe  operator  in  Uruguay 
was  arrested  11/75  and  sentenced  to  five 
years,  the  ctiarges  are  not  known,  but  prob- 
ably because  he  was  a  member  of  an  out- 
lawed political  party.  He  is  believed  to  be  in 
his  50's  and  his  health  is  poor.  Rikhard 
Spalin  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  Seventh 
I>ay  Adventist  was  arrested  9/78  tried  6/79 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  a  labor 
camp.  He  was  convicted  of  "anti-Soviet  slan- 
der". Spalin  is  in  his  40's  and  has  some  seri- 
ous health  problems.  Amnesty  International 
believes  he  is  t>elng  punished  for  his  reli- 
gious convictions. 
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Group  154— BCid  Westchester  Group  has 
one  Prisoner  of  Conscience.  Leon  Yelome 
from  Benin.  West  Africa.  He  is  now  21  years 
old.  a  law  student  arrested  8/79  and  is  being 
held  without  ctiarge  nor  trial.  Conditions  in 
prisons  are  poor  and  unsanitary.  Amnesty 
International  believes  he  was  arrested  be> 
cause  he  expressed  his  views  ttiat  were  criti- 
cal of  the  government  of  Benin. 

Group  42— The  Lower  Westchester  Group 
tias  two  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  Kang  Ehin 
Gi  a  South  Korean  printer  arrested  3/80 
tried  and  sentenced  5/80  to  three  years  for 
printing  a  book  about  Kim  Jae-K]m  who 
was  the  head  of  the  KCIA  who  assassinated 
President  Park.  Conditions  in  South  Korean 
prisons  are  not  good.  Mr.  Kang.  39  years  old 
now  has  frostbite  on  one  foot.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  young  children.  Gintautas  Lea- 
mantas  from  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  51  year 
old  Journalist  in  Lithuania.  He  was  arrested 
3/80  tried  and  sentenced  12/80  to  6  years 
imprisonment  in  a  severe  corrective  latwr 
and  five  years  internal  exile  for  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda".  Amnesty  Inter- 
national believes  he  has  been  imprisoned  for 
exercising  his  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

More  tlian  120  Westchesterites  receive 
one  of  the  three  group's  m»iimg»!  monthly. 
We  are  reminded  daily  ttiat  people  suffer 
because  of  their  human  rights,  and  our 
faith  calls  upon  us  to  affirm  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  every  human  being.  We  hope  more 
people  become  interested  and  have  compas- 
sion, that  some  individuals,  perhaps  may 
have  their  freedom  restored  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  efforts  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional. 

In  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been 
some  successes.  The  Westchester  Chapters 
of  Amnesty  International  have  helped  to 
secure  the  release  of  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science from  Argentina.  Mali.  South  Africa. 
Syria  and  Yugoslavia.  Anyone  interested 
and  wanting  to  help,  please  contact: 

Group  154— Mid  Westchester  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, c/o  Mr.  R.  Millette.  40  Moore 
Avenue.  Mt.  Kisco.  NY  10549. 

Group  125— Hudson  Valley  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, c/o  Mr.  Meyher.  293  Benedict 
Avenue,  Tarrytown.  NY  10591. 

Group  42— Lower  Westchester  Amnesty 
International.  Community  Unitarian 
Church,  468  Rosedale  Avenue,  White  Plains, 
NY  10605.* 


LIMITING  THE  SERVICE  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  HOUSE  MEM- 
BERS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
amend  the  Constitution,  limiting  the 
President  and  Vice  President  to  one  6- 
year  term.  House  Members  to  three  4- 
year  terms,  and  Senators  to  two  6-year 
terms. 

This  concept  is  hardly  new.  In  fact, 
the  idea  was  first  raised  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1787,  and  has 
been  debated  more  or  less  regularly 
ever  since.  Our  Foimding  Fathers,  VLr. 
Speaker,  never  intended  for  congres- 
sional service  to  become  a  career.  As 
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late  as  the  mld-1980's.  nearly  half  of 
all  Members  of  the  House  retired  after 
a  single  term.  But  this  tradition  is  now 
dead.  Today,  only  17  percent  of  my 
distincuished  colleagues  are  freshmen. 
I  would  like  to  see  that  figure  substan- 
tially increased,  for  I  believe  that  a 
regular  infusion  of  new  blood,  and  new 
ideas,  would  be  more  in  keeping  with 
what  the  authors  of  our  Constitution 
had  in  mind. 

Members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention also  debated  a  proposal  to 
limit  the  Presid«it  to  a  ^ngle  6-year 
term.  Although  the  idea  was  not  then 
ad(H>ted.  it  has  been  suggested  at  in- 
tervals ever  since.  I  believe  that  this 
proposal  would  remove  political  con- 
siderations from  many  Presidential  de- 
cisions, since  incumbents  would  not 
constantly  be  nuuiing  for  reelection. 

Public  opinion  polls  show.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  idea  of  limiting 
Presidential  and  congressional  terms 
continues  to  interest  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  people.  And  yet  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  scheduled  no 
hearings  on  any  of  these  proposals.  In 
fact,  when  my  staff  contacted  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  which  theoretically  has  juris- 
dtetion  in  this  area,  staff  members 
there  could  not  even  remember  when 
hearings  were  last  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
simple  one:  When  are  we  going  to  act? 
How  much  longer  can  we  ignore  this 
issue?  I  call  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
of  this  question.  We  have  talked  long 
enough.  Now  is  the  time  to  act.* 


GUARANTEED      STUDENT      LOAN 
PROGRAM     IN     PERIL:     EMER 
GENCY     LEGISLATION     INTRO 
DUCED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGG 

OP  nW  TORK 
ni  THX  HOUSK  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program,  a  major 
source  of  college  financial  aid  to  mil- 
lions of  students  in  this  country,  is  in 
danger  of  collapsing  unless  measures 
are  taken  to  delay  any  changes  in  the 
program  until  October  1,  1981,  instead 
of  the  proposed  July  1.  1981,  being 
pushed  by  the  administration. 

This  student  loan  program  today 
provides  one  out  of  every  four  college 
students  with  assistance  and  has 
opened  the  door  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  countless  citizens  since  1978 
when  Congress  expanded  the  program 
to  allow  all  students  to  be  eligible  for 
aid,  regardless  of  their  income.  Today, 
nearly  3  million  students  are  borrow- 
ing under  this  program  which  provides 
interest-free  loans  to  borrowers  while 
they  are  in  school  at  below-market  in- 
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terest  rates  of  9  percent  for  borrowers 
after  January  1  of  this  year. 

As  New  York's  senior  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee where  this  program  originates,  I 
have  been  an  original  cosponsor  of  all 
legislation  effecting  this  program  since 
my  election  to  Congress  in  1969.  I  have 
seen  this  program  grow  particularly 
since  1978.  when  income  eligiblity  for 
loans  was  removed  and  lending 
jumped  from  $2  billion  to  upward  of 
$7  bUllon  today. 

The  unique  nature  of  this  program 
stems  from  its  voluntary  nature  of 
participation  by  lending  institutions. 
Congress  has  carefully  built  upon  this 
program,  most  recently  during  its  re- 
authorization through  1985  last  year, 
to  insure  that  lenders  keep  their  doors 
open  to  students.  In  1979,  I  introduced 
similar  emergency  legislation  which 
removed  the  "cap"  placed  upon  the 
subsidy  paid  to  lenders  by  the  Federal 
Government  when  skyrocketing  inter- 
est rates  threatened  to  close  down  the 
program.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  a 
similar  emergency  situation:  The  need 
to  postpone  changes  in  this  program 
to  insure  lender  participation  during 
the  busiest  period  of  the  year;  the 
quarter  before  students  return  to 
school  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Under  the  provisions  in  the  budget, 
approved  by  Congress  and  which  I 
strongly  opposed,  we  are  required  to 
effect  sut>stantial  savings  in  the  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. While  we  are  deliberating  sav- 
ings for  this  program  which  would  be 
the  least  damaging  to  both  lenders 
and  students  in  the  long  run.  we  need 
to  provide  assurances  to  the  lending 
community  that  they  can  continue  to 
process  loans  without  fearing  changes 
in  the  program  before  October  1  of 
this  year  at  the  earliest. 

The  need  to  delay  these  changes  has 
been  echoed  by  the  higher  education 
community  in  testifying  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  last  week  on  the 
implications  for  the  program  if 
changes  occur  before  October  1.  Their 
comments  on  this  subject  all  reflect 
identical  concerns:  History  has  proven 
that  such  short  notice  for  such  vast 
changes  in  a  program  the  size  of  the 
student  loan  program  would  be  admin- 
istratively impossible,  like  our  experi- 
ence in  1972  which  resulted  in  a  near- 
closure  of  the  program. 

In  the  weeks  ahead,  we  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  will  be 
facing  the  painful  task  of  reducing  the 
costs  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  while  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  function  of  the  program: 
To  provide  financial  aid  to  students 
who  truly  need  it  in  order  to  complete 
their  education. 

This  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
259,  is  an  important  step  in  preserving 
this  vital  program  and  I  urge  my  col- 
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leagues  to  join  in  support.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  text  of  this  bill  into  the 
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H  J.  Rks.  259 

Joint  resolution  to  express  the  Intention 
of  Congress  to  make  no  legislative  changes 
In  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
which  would  be  effective  prior  to  October  1, 
1981.  and  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation from  taking  any  action  to  make  any 
administrative  changes  In  that  program 
prior  to  such  date. 

Whereas  the  applications  for  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  for  taX\  semes- 
ter of  1981  are  currently  being  processed: 

Whereas  banks  and  other  lending  Institu- 
tions that  participate  In  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  do  so  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis  and  reduce  their  participa- 
tion In  the  program  when  Government  red- 
tape  Increases; 

Whereas  changes  In  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  which  might  retroac- 
tively affect  loan  guarantees  for  loans  cur- 
rently t>elng  processed  will  drive  lenders 
from  the  program  and  delay  disbursements 
to  students  and  their  families  during  the 
critical  summer  and  early  fall  periods  when 
the  greatest  volume  of  applications  for  stu- 
dent loans  under  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  occurs; 

Whereas  the  steps  necessary  to  make  any 
significant  changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program  effective  (Including  revi- 
sion of  regulations,  publication  and  com- 
ment, reprinting  of  forms,  changes  In  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  and  notification  of 
all  parties  of  legislative  modification)  pre- 
cludes Implementation  of  changes  in  the 
program  before  October  1.  1981,  at  the  earli- 
est; 

Whereas  in  1972,  Congress  attempted  to 
impose  Immediate  program  changes  in  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  which 
resulted  in  a  near  total  shutdown  of  the 
program  because  most  lenders  simply  with- 
drew from  participation,  requiring  emergen- 
cy legislation  to  delay  the  effective  date  of 
the  changes;  and 

Whereas,  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the  1972 
shutdown  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program,  the  lending  community  must  be 
assured  that  such  changes  will  not  be  effec- 
tive before  October  1,  1982;  Now  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1 )  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  leg- 
islation that  would  make  changes  in  oper- 
ations of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram before  October  1,  1981.  should  or  will 
be  enacted;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  not 
promulgate  any  rule,  regulation,  order, 
schedule,  or  amendment  thereof  which  has 
the  effect  of  making  changes  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram before  October  1,  1981.« 


MR.  CHARLIE  TILLMAN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19.   1981.  Mr.  Charlie  TUlman  ended 
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his  4-year  term  on  the  Alameda,  Calif., 
City  Council.  Mr.  Tillman,  retiring  at 
the  age  of  74.  has  been  both  an  inspi- 
ration and  a  driving  force  behind  innu- 
merable projects  started  and  complet- 
ed In  Alameda  In  the  last  4  years. 

But  Charlie  Tillman  does  not  end 
his  years  of  dedicated  service  by  his  re- 
tirement last  week.  He  will,  for  the 
next  3  years,  serve  on  the  California 
Commission  on  Aging,  appointed  by 
California  Assembly  Speaker  Willie 
Brown.  And  I  am  honored  to  say  that 
he  will  also  serve  as  my  appointee  to 
the  White  House  Commission  on 
Aging  to  be  held  here  in  Washington 
next  November. 

Mr.  Charlie  Tillman's  unending  dedi- 
cation and  enthusiasm  should  serve  as 
an  example  to  us  all.  He  has  done 
more  for  the  city  of  Alameda  than  any 
could  imagine,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Charlie,  and  I  know  of  a  great 
many  others  who  share  my  sentiments 
in  wishing  him  well.« 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OPHICHICAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  administration's  concerns  on  do- 
mestic affairs  are  directed  to  improv- 
ing the  Nation's  economy,  there  is  a 
major  centerpiece  of  the  Nation's  envi- 
ronmental law— the  Clean  Air  Act— 
which  demands  the  attention  of  this 
administration.  ITie  Clean  Air  Act  ex- 
pires September  30.  1981.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  act  has  a  profoimd 
effect  on  the  Nation's  economy,  jobs, 
energy  production  and,  of  course,  the 
need  to  protect  the  environment  and 
public  health  of  the  American  people. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of 
concerns  I  have  as  expressed  in  my 
letter  to  President  Reagan  regarding 
both  the  question  of  timing  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  transmitting  its  pro- 
posal to  Congress  and  the  question  of 
who  within  the  administration  is  pre- 
paring his  reconunendations  on  the 
act.  The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
The  President  the  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  A  few  days  ago  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Bfuber, 
Jr..  informed  the  Committee  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  set  June  30,  1981  as  the 
target  date  for  submission  to  Congress  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  titles  I,  II, 
and  III  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

While  I  appreciate  the  need  for  the  new 
EPA  Administrator  and  other  top  officials 
in  the  Administration  to  have  time  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  Act,  Implement- 
ing regulations,  and  the  program  in  general, 
delaying  the  submission  of  the  Administra- 
tion's legislative  recommendations  until 
June  30  gives  me  great  concern.  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  Bush's  March  4  letter  to  Congressman 
Clarence  J.  Brown  concerning  the  steel  tri- 
partite legislation  states  that  the  Adminis- 
tration was  at  that  time  "in  the  process  of 
preparing  legislation."  My  Impression  was 
that  It  would  be  ready  In  a  manner  of  weeks, 
not  months. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  wUl  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  Independence  Day  recess  on 
June  30  and  will  not  return  untU  July  7. 
Thus,  hearings  on  the  Administration's  prt>- 
posals  could  not  begin  untU  after  July  7. 
They  will  certainly  require  several  days. 
This  delay  will  put  off  Subcommittee 
markup  until  mid-July  or  later  and  would 
probably  ensure  that  full  Committee 
markup  would  not  occiur  until  after  Labor 
Day. 

This  Is  unfortunate  because  at  the  urging 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  a  hearing 
schedule  has  been  initiated  which  I  support 
that  in  general  contemplates  completion  of 
hearings  in  June.  Such  hearings  have  al- 
ready begun.  Adhering  to  this  schedule 
would  permit  markup  to  begin  early  in  the 
summer  and  make  it  possible  to  move  the 
needed  legislation  through  the  House  this 
year. 

At  the  Joint  House-Senate  hearing  in 
March  on  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality's  report.  Senator  Stafford,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  expressed  the 
desire  to  adhere  to  a  similar  schedule. 

The  Administration's  announcement  jeop- 
ardizes that  House-Senate  schedule  and 
makes  it  difficult  to  act  "expeditiously"  on 
its  proposals  as  urged  on  March  4  by  the 
Vice  President. 

Clearly,  such  a  delay  is  not  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  affected  Industries,  their  work- 
ers, or  the  public  in  general.  Indeed,  It  may 
prove  very  detrimental  to  the  environment 
and  the  economy.  Both  stationary  and 
mobile  source  Industries  have  serious  time 
constraints  placed  on  them  which  affect 
manufacturing  and  construction  planning 
and  costs  and,  of  course,  jobs. 

I  strongly  urge  tiiat  the  Administration 
revise  its  schedule  and  transmit  its  propos- 
als to  Congress  early  in  June.  Such  an  accel- 
eration should  not  be  difficult,  particularly 
now  that  the  new  EPA  Administrator  has 
been  confirmed. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  reports  that 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposals 
regarding  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  poUcies 
on  which  those  proposals  are  based  are 
being  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  his  Council  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  and  not  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator, who  lacks  cabinet  status.  She  is  not 
even  a  member  of  equal  status  on  that 
Council.  Recent  Administration  memoranda 
indicate  that  even  at  the  working  level  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Cabinet  Council's  Executive  Secretary,  Mr. 
Danny  J.  Boggs,  apparently  are  having  a 
greater  input  into  the  development  of  these 
legislative  proposals  than  the  EPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

Clearly,  the  President  is  free  to  seek 
advice  from  his  Cabinet  and  other  Adminis- 
tration officials.  However,  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  EPA  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  vested  in  the  head  of  EPA, 
not  Secretary  Watt  and  his  Cabinet  Council. 
It  is  my  hope  that  with  Administrator  Gor- 
such  confirmed,  our  Committee  can  look  to 
her  as  the  principal  architect  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  and  not  be  required  to 
question  Secretary  Watt  and  the  full  Cabl- 
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net  CouncU  as  well  when  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  Is  finally  available. 

I  would  appreciate  your  providing  to  me 
by  June  1,  1981  assurances  that  the  sched- 
ule will  be  significantly  accelerated  and  that 
the  EPA  Administrator,  not  Secretary  Watt, 
will  have  the  lead  role  in  developing  Admin- 
istration proposals. 

With  best  wishes,  i 

Sincerely, 

JOHIf  D.  DmCELL. 

CTuttrman.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIGIL  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  PHUUP  BURTON 

OPCAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  the  Congressional  Vigil 
on  Soviet  Jewry  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  Eitan  and  Alexandra  Fin- 
kelshtein  and  their  young  daughter. 
Miriam. 

EStan  Finkelshtein  is  a  physicist  and 
Alexandra  is  a  biologist— oceanog- 
raphy. They  are  residents  of  Vilnius. 
Lithuanian  SSR.  UJSJS.R.  They  have 
been  waiting  for  over  9  years  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

Eitan  Finkelshtein.  a  member  of  the 
Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitoring  group, 
has  been  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
since  1971.  He  has  not  only  been 
denied  an  exit  visa  but  he  has  not 
been  allowed  to  work  in  his  profession- 
al field,  physics,  since  he  first  applied 
for  an  exit  visa. 

The  Finkelshteins  are  reported  to  be 
under  constant  surveillance,  their  tele- 
phone conversations  monitored,  and 
interrupted  and  their  mail  cut  off. 

Eitan  has  been  active  in  the  human 
rights  movement  and  a  contributor  to 
the  journal,  Jews  in  the  U.SJS.R. 

Because  of  his  concerns  for  human 
rights,  because  of  his  own  desire  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Eitan  Finkelshtein  has  lost  his  profes- 
sion, been  fired  from  even  short-term 
menial  jobs,  and  he  and  his  family 
must  live  in  virtual  isolation. 

This  gross  violation  of  human  rights 
is  the  concern  of  all  persons  of  good 
will  the  world  over. 

Whenever  the  free  movement  of 
people  is  denied,  wherever  the  human 
spirit  and  free  expression  are  restrict- 
ed, in  each  instance  that  human  digni- 
ty is  degraded,  then  it  is  our  obligation 
to  speak  out  and  to  call  attention  to 
these  violations  of  basic  justice. 

I  do  so  today  in  behalf  of  the  Fin- 
kelshtein family  knowing  full  well 
that  they  are  but  one  concrete  exam- 
ple of  an  injustice  which  is  repeated  in 
other  places  and  to  other  people.* 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION LEGISLATION  ON 
HEALTH  MANPOWER  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  nxiifois 

nt  THK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSDrTATIVSS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  BCADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  3723. 
the  administration  bill  "to  amend  pro- 
visions of  law  concerned  with  health 
professions  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes."  Mr.  Brothill,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Joins  me  as  a  cosponsor.  while  we  are 
in  general  support  of  the  administra- 
tion's budgetary  bottom  line,  we  do  re- 
alize that  some  worthy  programs  will 
be  severely  impacted  by  the  proposal. 
Thus,  we  veiw  the  administration's  bill 
as  a  starting  point  for  discussions  with 
all  affected  principals  whose  concerns 
are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  administration's  rationale  for 
the  bill's  enactment  is  embodied  in 
Secretary  Schweiker's  May  15,  1981, 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Secretary's  analysis  follows: 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  appropri- 
ations of  $267,873,000  for  fiscal  year  IB82. 
and  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  for  various 
health  professions  personnel  authorities.  A 
detailed  summary  of.  and  an  authorizations 
table  for,  the  draft  bill  are  enclosed. 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  draft  bill 
are  to  eliminate  incentives  for  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  capacity  for  training  health 
profeasionalK  promote  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  primary  care  practitioners,  pro- 
vide incentives  for  health  professionals  to 
locate  in  underserved  areas;  ensure  ade- 
quate access  to  financial  resources  for  all 
students  seeking  a  health  professions  educa- 
tion, and:  target  Federal  resources  on  pro- 
gnuns  wtiich  promote  other  national  prior- 
ities. 

This  draft  bill  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
analysis  of  departmental  programs  within 
the  context  of  restrained  Federal  spending. 
The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerning health  professions  personnel  must 
change  from  its  previous  focus  on  increasing 
the  aggregate  supply  of  health  professionals 
to  a  better  targeting  of  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  projects  of  high  national  priority. 
Past  Federal  efforts  have  been  successful  in 
expanding  the  health  professions  training 
capacity  of  the  nation.  As  a  result,  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  supply  of  most  health 
professionals  should  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  for  health  care  delivery. 

First,  termination  of  capitation  grants. 
and  elimination  of  gener^  construction 
grants  and  start-up  assistance,  would  elimi- 
nate incentives  for  continued  expansion  of 
our  health  professions  training  capacity. 
However,  short-term  financial  distress  as- 
sistance would  continue  to  provide  grants  to 
institutions  experiencing  serious  financial 
difficulties  and  requiring  assistance  fo.r 
achieving  fiscal  stability  and  managerial  re- 
forms. 

Second,  targeted  support  for  primary  care 
training  (family  medicine,  general  internal 
medicine,  and  general  pediatrics)  would  con- 
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Unue  to  promote  increases  in  the  supply  of 
primary  care  practitioners.  The  location 
patterns  of  primary  care  practitioners  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  general  population. 
Training  more  primary  care  practitioners 
will  therefore  enhance  our  efforts  to  ensure 
adequate  access  to  health  care  services. 

Third,  the  expansion  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC)  field  strength 
to  2500  and  maintenance  of  that  level  in  the 
future  would  assist  in  meeting  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  most  severely  underserved 
areas.  While  new  NHSC  scholarships  would 
not  be  awarded  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
(to  slow  the  growth  of  the  pipeline),  new 
scholarships  would  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year 
1983  to  ensure  a  steady  field  size  in  the 
future.  Continued  support  for  the  Area 
Health  Education  Center  Program  would 
encourage  health  professionals  to  locate  in 
underserved  areas  and  would  provide  them 
with  the  training  necessary  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  those  areas. 

Fourth,  the  Health  Education  Assistance 
Loan  (HEAL)  Program  would  be  continued 
with  modifications  to  ensure  the  availability 
of  loan  funds  for  all  health  professions  stu- 
dents in  the  future.  In  addition,  while  no 
new  capital  contributions  would  be  nutde  by 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent,  health  professions 
schools  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
Health  Professions  Student  Loan  (HPSL) 
and  nursing  student  loan  funds.  These 
funds  can  be  used  by  schools  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  otherwise  unable  to 
obtain  loans. 

Fifth,  a  variety  of  other  programs  would 
be  authorized  to  meet  areas  of  high  national 
priority  including:  preventive  medicine  de- 
partments and  training,  remote  site  train- 
ing, allied  health  disease  prevention  and 
health  promotion  projects,  veterinary  medi- 
cine curriculum  development,  special  proj- 
ects for  continuing  education,  and  podiatry 
special  projects.  Support  for  nurse  practi- 
tioner and  advanced  nurse  training  would  be 
continued  along  with  physician  assistant 
training.  The  draft  bill  would  also  provide 
funding  for  nursing  special  projects. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft 
biU  its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.* 


NASSAU  COUNTY'S  1980  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  SPECIAL  CONTRIBU- 
TION AWARD  WINNER 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  MKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE]«TATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  past  year,  the  Nassau  County  De- 
partment of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs 
named  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bonner  of  Syos- 
set  as  the  recipient  of  the  Nassau 
County  Senior  Citizen  Special  Contri- 
bution in  1980  Award. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  demonstrated  an 
outstanding  career  in  human  and  vol- 
unteer services.  Since  1975.  he  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  to  the  Nassau  County  Depart- 
ment of  Senior  Citizens  Affairs.  His 
other  activities  include  past  involve- 
ment in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay  senior 


May  28.  1981 

citizens  program  and  numerous  other 
volunteer  organizations. 

As  May  is  the  month  during  which 
Nassau  County  traditionally  celebrates 
Senior  Citizens  Recognition  Day,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  in  acknowledging  Mr. 
Bonner's  glowing  record  of  community 
service. 

At  this  time.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  note  that  Mr. 
Bonner  has  been  nominated  for  the 
New  York  State  Senior  Citizen  Special 
Contribution  in  1980  Award.  His  ex- 
traordinary efforts  of  the  past  year  in 
behalf  of  others,  most  certainly  Justify 
his  nomination,  and  I  extend  every 
best  wish  for  success  in  his  pursuit  on 
still  higher  honors. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Bonner  has  done  all 
Long  Island  citizens  a  great  service 
through  the  example  he  has  set.  He 
has  shown  that,  at  any  age.  effort  ex- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  conunu- 
nity  and  individuals  is  exemplary  and 
deserving  of  imitation. 

I  extend  my  sincerest  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Bonner  in  fitting  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  accomplishmenls. 
and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  share  his  phi- 
losophy of  service  and  community  in- 
volvement.* 


May  28,  19, 
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CHALLENGES  TO  OUR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 


HON.  K£  SKELTON 

or  M issouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Lt.  Gen.  William  R.  Richard- 
son. Commandant  of  the  Army's  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  ad- 
dressed the  Midwest  Research  Insti- 
tute as  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  that 
it  sponsors  for  the  Kansas  City  metro- 
politan area.  His  topic  was  "Chal- 
lenges to  Our  National  Security  in  the 
1980's".  I  found  his  talk  to  be  an  excel- 
lent review  of  our  needs  and  goals  for 
oiu-  national  defense.  His  comments 
are  helpful  to  us  in  our  duties  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

CHAtXENGES  TO  O0K  NATIONAL  SECURITY  IN 

THE  Eighties 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have  been  invited 
to  speak  to  you  today.  It  is  important  that 
we  in  the  military  take  opportunities  such 
as  this  to  inform  interested  groups  of  the 
status  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  free  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
faced  by  a  formidable  and  expanding  Soviet 
war  machine.  In  recent  years  western  intel- 
ligence analysts  have  observed  with  increas- 
ing concern  that  the  Russian  armaments 
buildup  has  exceeded  any  possible  need  for 
defensive  purposes.  The  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan a  year  ago  has  dispelled  any 
doubts  as  to  the  motive  for  the  Soviet  ac- 
tions and  the  aggressive  nature  of  their  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  has  the  capability  and  the  will  to 
project  power  beyond  its  borders  and  even 


the  borders  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  A  look  at 
some  force  comparisons  will  amplify  this: 

On  manpower,  the  Soviets  tiave  about 
twice  as  many  men  under  arms  as  we  do- 
about  5  million  men,  backed  up  by  a  trained 
reserve  force  of  at  least  another  5  million 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  within  the 
past  five  years. 

The  Soviet  Army  is  comprised  of  173 
ground  force  divisions  of  which  97  are  avail- 
able within  days  to  fight  in  Central  Europe. 
Although  our  divisions  are  slightly  larger, 
we  have  the  equivalent  of  only  five  divisions 
in  Europe.  And  even  if  all  NATO  forces 
were  counted,  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  out- 
number us  2  to  I  in  combat  divisions,  3  to  1 
in  tanks,  and  2  to  I  in  combat  aircraft.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Soviets  can  concentrate  at  the 
time  and  place  of  attack,  while  NATO  forces 
are  spread  from  Norway  to  Turkey. 

The  Soviets  have  been  able  to  acliieve 
that  advantage  in  numbers  because  their 
annual  budget  allocates  about  $60  biUion 
more  to  the  ntilitary  than  does  ours— more 
than  double  the  percentage  of  GNP  that  we 
spend. 

For  many  years  we  discounted  the  Soviets' 
growing  superior  numbers  with  the  comfort- 
ing thesis  that  the  United  States  possessed 
overwhelming  technological  superiority  and 
that  Soviet  quantity  was  offset  by  American 
quality.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  this  is 
no  longer  true.  In  virtually  every  area  of 
ground  combat,  the  Soviets  have  fielded 
major  materiel  systems  which  equal  or 
exceed  the  technological  quality  of  our  sys- 
tems or  those  of  our  Allies.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  chemical  warfare  and  tacti- 
cal nuclear  warfare  capabilities. 

While  a  direct  confrontation  and  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  our  national  security,  it  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  one  our  Armed  Forces  will  most 
likely  have  to  fight.  We  live  In  a  world 
which  grows  ever  smaller  and  more  danger- 
ous. It  is  a  world  which  has  seen  the  emer- 
gence of  Soviet  surrogates  and  other  Third 
World  nation  states  whose  economic  and 
ideological  Interests  run  counter  to  our 
own— nations  whose  armed  forces  have  been 
equipped  with  highly  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  made  pocsible  by  the  sale  of  oil  or 
other  scarce  natural  resources.  These  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  intractable  nations 
could  pose  a  more  immediate  and  less  pre- 
dicUble  threat  than  those  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  Central  Europe. 

In  short,  the  challenges  for  the  I980's  are 
unprecedented.  We  face  a  decade  of  poten- 
tial conflict,  and  we  in  the  Army  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  those  challenges. 

To  be  effective  in  the  decade  ahead,  we 
must  accomplish  four  tasks,  and  they  apply 
to  the  other  Services  as  well.  We  must:  man 
the  force:  modernize  the  force;  train  the 
force:  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  mobilize 
for  war.  I  will  address  each  of  these  taslcs  in 
turn. 

Manning  the  force  Is  a  major  challenge 
today.  As  a  people  we  have  decided  that  our 
Nation  will  be  defended  by  volunteers.  The 
All  Volunteer  Force  was  begun  with  Xi\e  as- 
sumption that  if  soldiering  were  to  be  made 
competitive  with  employment  in  the  civilian 
job  market.  miliUry  pay  and  benefits  would 
have  to  be  increased  and  maintained  at  com- 
mensurate levels.  While  pay  inequities 
today  are  the  major  con(%m,  other  signifi- 
cant recruiting  depressants  exist. 

In  1976.  Congress  eliminated  the  GI  Bill, 
an  attractive  package  of  education  benefits. 
This  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  gov- 
ernment funded  educational  programs  with 
no  military  service  obligation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Equal  in  importance  to  manning  the  Army 
is  the  critical  task  of  modernizing  the  force 
to  enable  it  to  fight  and  win  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  1980's.  The  Army  is  now  on  the 
brink  of  the  greatest  modernization  effort 
since  World  War  II— the  largest  In  our 
peacetime  history.  It  is  Intended  to  achieve 
at  least  tectinological  equivalence  with  the 
Soviets  In  fielded  systems  by  1985,  and  supe- 
riority by  1990. 

Because  our  most  dangerous  potential  ad- 
versaries have  predominantly  mechanized 
and  armored  units,  much  of  our  moderniza- 
tion effort  has  been  designed  to  defeat  that 
threat.  I  am  speaking  of  such  weapons  sys- 
tems as  the  XMl  Main  Battle  Tank  which 
has  demonstrated  high  cross-country  mobil- 
ity, the  ability  to  shoot  on  the  move  with  in- 
creased lethality,  and  superior  crew  protec- 
tion. The  companion  Infantry  Fighting  Ve- 
hicle, which  can  itself  defeat  other  armored 
vehicles,  has  mobility  comparable  to  the 
XMl  tank  and  gives  infantry  the  option  to 
fight  mounted  or  in  the  traditional  dis- 
mounted role. 

The  division  Air  Defense  Gun  will  replace 
today's  totally  inadequate  systems.  The  Ad- 
vanced Attack  Helicopter  is  an  all  weather 
airborne  tank-destroyer  of  unsurpassed 
quality.  And  the  Blackhawk  Utility  Helicop- 
ter will  improve  tactical  troop  lift  even  in 
low  density  air  environments  like  the 
Middle  East. 

Improvements  in  weapons  systems  are 
being  accompanied  by  more  versatile  and 
lethal  munitions  for  delivery  by  direct  sup- 
port field  artillery. 

We  have  a  great  potential  for  improving 
our  battlefield  performance  through  what  Is 
called  Electronic  Warfare.  This  can  be  a 
potent  force  multiplier.  By  that  I  mean  an 
element  of  warfare  which  increases  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  a  force  by  several 
times  its  normal  value. 

Advanced  command  and  control  radio 
equipment  is  being  introduced  into  our  tac- 
tical units.  Aerial  and  ground  mounted  in- 
telligence gathering  and  target  acquisition 
sensors  have  greater  accuracy  and  real-time 
data  outposts. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  bill  for  the  mod- 
ernization program  the  Army  Is  undertaking 
will  be  substantial.  Planned  procurement 
for  modernization  during  the  1981-1985 
period  is  about  $33  billion,  and  an  additional 
$50  billion  is  required  for  full  moderniza- 
tion. 

To  attain  the  best  possible  battlefield 
payoff  for  the  dollars  we  are  given,  the 
Army  is  adopting  a  strategy  of  selective 
modernization.  We  are  assessing  which  sys- 
tems provide  the  best  force  multiplier  effect 
and  buying  more  of  those  or  accelerating 
their  development  and  production. 

In  addressing  Army  modernization  to  this 
point  I  have  stressed  the  need  for  better 
materiel  systems,  but  there  are  other  di- 
mensions to  modernization.  Prior  to  defin- 
ing equipment  and  system  requirements, 
there  must  be  a  concept  of  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished on  the  future  battlefield  and 
how  that  is  to  be  done.  Once  that  is  estab- 
lished, then  organizations  to  accomplish 
these  tasks  can  be  designed  and  necessary 
materiel  systems  can  be  indentlfied.  de- 
signed, and  procured. 

Recently,  the  Army  has  completed  an 
effort  of  several  years'  duration  to  redesign 
the  tactical  forces  to  fight  on  potential  bat- 
tlefields in  the  coming  decade.  Because  our 
potential  adversaries  are  strongest  in 
Europe,  that  war  is  the  most  dangerous  sce- 
nario in  which  our  Army  might  have  to 
fight.  Given  America's  global  interest,  how- 
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ever,  there  are  many  other  places,  in  the 
world  where  we  may  have  to  fight  on  short 
notice. 

We  must,  therefore,  design  flexible  forces 
able  to  reinforce  Europe  or  to  respond  to 
threats  in  Southwest  Asia  or  elsewhere.  Be- 
cause of  the  distance  from  developed  U.S. 
bases,  rapid  deployment  can  best  be  accom- 
plish by  air.  The  urgency  of  being  able  to  re- 
spond to  such  a  contingency  has  spurred 
the  Army's  effort  to  improve  the  force  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  light  infantry  divisions  by 
still  keep  them  air  transportable. 

Here  again,  technology  is  seen  as  offering 
the  most  promise  in  providing  lightweight 
anti-armor  systems,  light  high  mobility  ve- 
hicles, enhanced  survivability,  and  new  elec- 
tronic warfare  opportunities.  This  must  be 
done  without  heavily  mechanized  units, 
which  are  difficult  to  transport  quickly  over 
long  distances. 

Modernization  by  the  accession  of  new 
systems  must  be  accompanied  by  a  continu- 
ous program  of  maintenance  of  existing  sys- 
tems and  the  training  and  support  facilities 
needed  to  sustain  the  forces  which  use 
them.  In  addition,  we  must  provide  our  de- 
ployed forces  with  adequate  stocks  of  am- 
munition, equipment  to  replace  combat 
losses,  and  an  adequate  stockage  of  repair 
parts.  Current  levels  in  all  ttu-ee  areas  are 
woefully  short  today.  For  years,  budget  cut- 
backs have  adversely  affected  these  levels. 
This  trend  must  be  reversed  and  funding  in- 
creased. Unless  this  is  done,  neither  the 
present  nor  the  future  Army  will  be  able  to 
sustain  itself  in  combat. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  major  task 
facing  our  Army:  Training  the  force.  The 
main  function  of  the  Army  in  peacetime  is 
the  training  of  soldiers  and  units  in  the 
skills  of  combat  so  that  when  war  comes  we 
will  be  prepared  to  fight  and  win.  The  train- 
ing of  our  soldiers  begins  on  induction.  In 
the  Training  Centers,  the  object  is  to  con- 
vert a  civilian  into  a  motivated,  disciplined, 
and  physically  fit  soldier  equipped  with  the 
skills  needed  to  fight  and  survive  in  combat. 
The  soldier  must  be  shown  that  military 
servi(%  is  an  arduous  and  demanding  experi- 
ence in  which  success  in  battle  can  come 
only  through  each  individual  knowing  how 
to  do  his  job  as  a  member  of  a  team.  The 
new  soldier  must  be  challenged  to  give  his 
best,  and  higher  standards  are  being  re- 
quired to  make  basic  training  tougher. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Training 
Center  the  soldier  Is  assigned  to  a  fighting 
unit  either  here  in  the  United  SUtes  or 
overseas.  In  the  unit,  individual  skills  are 
sharpened  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
teaching  the  soldier  how  those  skills  must 
be  integrated  into  the  unit's  mission  as  it 
prepares  for  combat.  It  is  in  our  combat 
units  that  cohesion  and  stability  become  so 
important. 

The  ambitious  modernization  program  I 
outlined  previously  carries  with  it  some  po- 
tential pitfalls  in  the  area  of  training.  Revo- 
lutionary technological  advancements  often 
outpace  the  ability  of  the  human  mind  to 
control  them.  The  potential  for  this  exists 
in  tomorrow's  Army,  where  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems,  electronic  sensors 
and  jammers,  and  necessary  support  equip- 
ment will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  average  sol- 
dier, nearly  half  of  whom  did  not  graduate 
from  high  school.  Some  of  this  problem  can 
be  engineered  away.  Still,  there  remains  a 
substantial  training  challenge  in  mating 
man  with  machine  in  a  way  that  allows  the 
machine  to  be  employed  to  its  full  effective- 
ness. We  believe  we  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge quite  well. 
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An  uaociated  problem  is  the  expense  and 
coat  to  the  environment  involved  in  unit 
trmiiUnc.  Fuel  and  vehicular  maintenance 
costs  attendant  to  training  have  escalated 
sharuly  in  recent  years  as  has  the  cost  of 
conventional  ammunition.  It  is  evident  that 
new  traininc  techniques  are  necessary.  The 
Army  is  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  training  devices  and  simulaUons  which 
may  be  as  complex  as  a  guided  mlaaile  train- 
er or  as  simple  as  plastic  ammunlUon  which 
can  l>e  used  cloae  to  troop  living  areas, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  moving  to  remote 
ranges  for  small  arms  qualification.  Simula- 
tions for  unit  commanders  and  staffs  have 
also  been  developed.  These  are  generally 
war  games  played  on  a  mapboard  in  which 
the  commander  and  staff  are  given  a  scenar- 
io and  specific  situation  and  mission.  They 
are  then  required  to  perform  the  necessary 
estimates,  analyses,  and  decision-making  to 
conduct  the  liattle. 

Even  with  these  advanced  techniques, 
actual  field  training  wiU  still  be  the  ulti- 
mate test  short  of  war.  and  the  Army  must 
make  the  most  of  field  training  opportuni- 
ties. The  pinnacle  of  each  mechanized  and 
tank  battaUons  field  training  will  be  a  trip 
every  two  years  to  the  National  Training 
Center,  currently  under  development  at 
Port  Irwin.  California. 

At  the  National  TrabUng  Center  a  battal- 
ion task  force  will  be  able  to  draw  equip- 
ment as  though  on  a  NATO  deployment, 
then  move  into  the  field  to  perform  tactical 
missions.  There  it  will  fight  against  a  well 
trained  force  using  Soviet  tactics  and  repli- 
cated equipment.  In  live  fire  exercises  the 
battalion  will  be  able  to  maneuver  against  a 
moving  target  array  which  will  also  be  de- 
signed to  represent  a  Soviet  force.  By  1984  it 
is  anticipated  that  42  battalions  per  year 
will  rotate  through  the  National  Training 
Center. 

Our  task  to  train  the  Army  will  provide 
one  of  our  toughest  but  most  exciting  chal- 
lenges. With  proper  leadership,  it  can  have 
a  big  payoff.  But  an  adequately  manned 
force  which  has  been  properly  trained  and 
equipped  with  modem  weapons  is  of  limited 
value  if  it  cannot  be  deployed  to  a  theater 
of  operations  in  a  timely  manner  and  sus- 
tained once  there.  This  task  is  mobilization 
of  the  force,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  criti- 
cal challenges. 

Whenever  we  may  be  called  upon  to  fight 
there  will  be  some  warning  time.  Initially, 
our  response  to  either  a  reinforcement  of 
NATO  or  deployment  to  a  contingency  area 
would  be  met  with  active  forces  now  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  SUtes.  Because  of  the 
short  warning  time,  force  deployment  will 
be  by  airlift,  with  the  initial  divisions  going 
to  Europe  and  drawing  from  pre-positioned 
equipment.  If  they  deploy  for  actual 
combat,  their  home  station  set  of  equipment 
would  be  reallocated  to  Reserve  units  when 
they  are  mobilized. 

Presently,  most  of  our  forward  deployed 
forces  have  insufficient  support  structure  to 
sustain  themselves  while  fighting  a  high  in- 
tensity war.  Consequently.  Reserve  Compo- 
nent combat  service  support  units  must  be 
quickly  activated  and  deployed  to  provide 
the  necessary  wartime  sustainment.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve  are  now 
more  closely  involved  in  national  contingen- 
cy planning  than  ever  before.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  Army  units  scheduled  for  deploy- 
ment will  come  from  the  Reserve  Compo-. 
nents.  To  further  compound  the  matter,  our 
Navy  and  Air  Force  presently  have  insuffi- 
cient assets  to  support  a  prolonged  ground 
war  in  Europe,  and  recent  evenu  in  South- 
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west  Asia  have  aggravated  this  shortfall.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  pre-positioned 
stocks  and  equipment  in  such  areas  as  the 
Persian  Gulf,  increased  reliance  on  airlift 
and  fast  shipping  will  be  required  to  allevi- 
ate this  problem. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  about  mobilization 
in  terms  of  raising  and  deploying  forces.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  mobilization  of  the 
industrial  base,  both  the  government  owned 
factories  and  ancillary  demands. 

The  Soviets  maintain  an  active  production 
base  by  turning  out  thousands  of  planes  and 
armored  vehicles  every  year.  Ours  is  consid- 
erably less  active  and  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pability to  ramp  up  quickly. 

A  collateral  problem  is  the  aging  of  the 
Army's  industrial  plant  equipment,  where 
metal  cutting  and  forming  tools  are  exceed- 
ing their  useful  service  life.  Limited  suppli- 
ers for  large  forglngs  and  castings,  the 
shortage  of  components  such  as  bearings 
and  Integrated  circuits,  and  a  scarcity  of 
critical  raw  materials  all  detract  from  what 
little  industrial  capacity  exists.  The  nation's 
transportation  system  also  must  be  revital- 
ized in  order  to  quIclUy  move  troops  and  ma- 
terial to  sea  and  aerial  ports  of  debarkation. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  major  tasks 
which  must  be  accomplished  in  this  decade 
if  we  are  to  have  an  Army  capable  of  de- 
fending this  nation's  interests  throughout 
the  world.  We  are  a  proud  Army  willing  to 
face  the  challenges  ahead,  but  these  chal- 
lenges are  not  the  private  domain  of  the 
armed  forces.  They  are  challenges  which 
demand  a  national  consensus. 

As  George  F.  Will  has  said,  "Armies  don't 
fight  wars,  nations  fight  wars."  A  fighting 
force  with  a  wUl  to  win  springs  from  a  col- 
lective national  will.  The  preparation 
needed  to  win  future  conflicts  will  demand  a 
sense  of  national  purpose  and  a  willingness 
by  our  citizens  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
betterment  of  our  collective  security. 

You  and  I  and  our  government  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  today  to 
ensure  our  security  tomorrow.  British  Air 
Marshal.  Sir  John  Slesser.  put  it  best  some 
years  ago  when  he  said.  "It  is  customary  in 
the  democratic  countries  to  deplore  expend- 
itures on  armaments  as  conflicting  with  the 
requirements  of  social  services.  There  Is  a 
tendency  to  forget  that  the  most  important 
social  service  a  government  can  do  for  its 
people  is  to  keep  them  alive  and  free."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REESE  WALTON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFORNIA 
II*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
August  of  this  year,  the  city  of  Haw- 
thorne. Calif.,  loses  one  of  its  most 
dedicated  public  servants,  as  Haw- 
thorne School  Superintendent  Reese 
Walton  retires  after  34  years  in  the 
city's  school  district. 

Reese  is  in  a  rare  position  to  under- 
stand the  critical  importance  the 
public  school  system  has  in  today's  so- 
ciety, for  he  has  had  experience  in  all 
levels  of  the  educational  process,  from 
student  to  superintendent.  After  grad- 
uating with  a  B.A.  in  history  from 
Centenary  College  in  Shreveport,  La., 
Reese  headed  west  to  teach  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  at  Hawthorne  In- 
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termediate  School.  Three  years  later 
he  moved  on  to  become  principal  of 
Hawthorne's  Washington  Elementary 
School,  and  in  1953  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  administrative  as- 
sistant for  the  Hawthorne  School  Dis- 
trict. Although  busy  with  his  career. 
Reese  still  found  the  time  to  complete 
a  master's  program  In  education  ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles, 
receiving  his  M.S.  in  1955.  The  previ- 
ous year  he  had  received  yet  another 
promotion,  this  time  to  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Hawthorne  School 
District.  He  held  this  position  until 
1961,  when  he  obtained  his  present  po- 
sition—superintendent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reese  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary asset  to  the  Hawthorne 
School  District:  however,  aside  trom 
the  significance  his  public  role  has  for 
society's  welfare,  the  private  Reese 
Walton  has  been  an  exemplary  citizen 
of  his  community.  Let  me  list  a  few  of 
his  activities  and  achievements: 
member  of  the  Centinela  Valley 
YMCA  Board  of  Directors,  president 
1962-63;  member  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Hawthorne,  president  1967-68; 
member  of  the  Southwest  Community 
Health  Clinic  Association  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; member  of  the  Hawthorne 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  permanent  di- 
rector of  the  Oliver  McCammon  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Foundation; 
member  of  the  Hawthorne  Art  and 
Cultural  Society  Board  of  Directors; 
member  of  the  Hawthorne  Memorial 
Center  Corporation  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

He  has  also  been  the  recipient  of 
several  honors  and  awards,  including 
the  Hawthorne  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Distinguished  Service 
Award  for  Outstanding  Community 
Service  in  1955;  the  Centinela  Valley 
YMCA  Man  of  the  Year  Award  in 
1960;  and  the  Hawthorne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
In  1975.  The  citizens  of  Hawthorne  are 
certainly  fortimate  that  Reese  is  stay- 
ing in  the  city  following  his  retire- 
ment, so  that  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  service. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating and  thanking  Reese,  along  with 
his  wife,  Jo,  their  children.  Mary  Ann 
Martin  and  Betty  Walton,  and  their 
grandchildren,  David  and  Steven.* 


VELMA  GREEN  AND  TENNESSEE 
VOLUNTEER  GIRUS'  STATE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

or  TElfmSSKB 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  May  30,  the 
35th  annual  Volunteer  Girls'  State 
program,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
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Tennessee's  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary, will  convene  and  will  run  through 
June  5.  1981.  Approximately  500 
young  women  who  are  seniors  in  high 
schools  from  across  Tennessee  will 
gather  for  the  instructional  week 
which  will  focus  on  the  development 
of  a  more  effective  government,  the 
promotion  of  good  citizenship,  and  the 
importance  of  leadership.  The  dele- 
gates from  all  95  Tennessee  coimties 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest  in 
government,  character,  scholarship, 
leadership,  and  community  participa- 
tion. The  girls  will  elect  officials  on 
the  city,  county,  and  State  levels  with 
the  election  of  a  Girls'  State  governor 
as  a  high  point  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  William  Edgar  (Velma)  Green 
has  served  untiringly  and  unselfishly 
as  director  of  Tennessee's  Girls'  State 
for  the  past  25  years.  Mrs.  Green 
serves  as  an  outstanding  role  model 
for  some  10,000  yoimg  women  who 
have  graduated  from  Tennessee's 
Girls  State  under  her  direction.  She 
has  demonstrated  to  them  by  her  own 
community  involvement,  optimism,  joy 
in  living,  assertiveness,  leadership 
qualities,  and  success  that  women  can 
and  must  strive  for  the  betterment  of 
their  government,  their  lives,  and 
their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 
In  addition  to  her  year-roimd  work 
with  Girls'  State.  Mrs.  Green  contin- 
ues to  be  active  in  numerous  other  vol- 
unteer and  community  service  proj- 
ects. Mrs.  Green  is  currently  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Lewlsburg.  Tenn.,  Pilot 
Club,  president  of  the  Marshall 
County  Home  Demonstration  Club, 
and  she  serves  as  executive  secretary 
for  the  Maishall  County  Red  Cross,  a 
position  which  she  has  held  for  over 
20  years.  She  Is  active  in  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  has  served  as 
past  president  of  Tennessee's  State 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  In  addi- 
tion, she  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Lewlsburg  Garden  Club  and  the  Mar- 
shall County  Women's  Club.  Mrs. 
Green  has  been  an  involved  supporter 
of  the  PTA  for  over  40  years  and  has 
held  both  State  and  national  offices. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Home  Demonstration  Club, 
the  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  and 
the  Lewlsburg  Music  Club. 

Mrs.  Green  is  married  to  William 
Edgar  Green,  Sr.,  and  is  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Tom  and  William  Edgar,  Jr. 
She  has  five  grandsons,  and  one 
granddaughter  who  will  be  a  Volun- 
teer Girls'  State  delegate  this  year. 
The  achievements,  activities,  and  lead- 
ership demonstrated  by  BCrs.  Velma 
Green  are  exemplary  of  the  attributes 
Girls'  State  tries  to  teach  its  citizens 
and  she  Is  to  be  commended  for  her 
service.* 
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AID  FOR  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

or  ORio 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  3520,  the  Steel  Industry  Compli- 
ance Extension  Act.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  this  legislation,  for  I  believe 
that  it  will  provide  a  much-needed 
boost  to  our  beleaguered  steel  indus- 
try. 

The  effect  of  H.R.  3520  is  to  free  up 
ci^ltal  that  steel  companies  would 
otherwise  have  to  spend  for  pollution 
abatement.  These  funds  can  now  be 
used  for  the  modernization  of  plants 
and  equipment.  The  bottom  line,  of 
couTBe,  is  that  this  will  result  in  more 
efficient  plants  and  more  American 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
product  of  a  coalition  of  representa- 
tives from  industry,  labor,  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations.  These 
groups  succeeded  in  reaching  a  consen- 
sus as  to  the  best  method  of  aiding  the 
steel  industry  without  undermining 
the  intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  cooperation  con- 
tinues, for  without  it,  the  difficulties 
that  U.S.  steel  producers  are  experi- 
encing in  their  competition  with  Japa- 
nese and  European  steelmakers  will 
continue.* 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  I  have  addressed  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subject  of  mass  transit 
and  the  des[>erate  need  for  increased 
Federal  commitment  to  our  public 
transportation  network.  Such  an  in- 
vestment by  the  Federal  Government 
means  jobs,  increased  mobility  for  all 
Americans,  improved  quality  of  the 
environment,  a  healthier  economy, 
and  energy  conservation. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  budget  revisions 
submitted  by  the  President  propose  a 
drastic  Federal  retrenchment  in  the 
area  of  mass  transit,  especially  with 
regard  to  operating  assistance.  "The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  by 
1985,  mass  transit  operating  assistance 
will  be  eliminated. 

I  submitted  the  following  statement 
to  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  during  its  delibera- 
tions on  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
for  the  Url)an  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  The  statement  indi- 
cates my  concerns  about  the  adminis- 
tration's cuts  in  mass  transit  aid  and 
the  devastating   effects   which   these 
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budget  reductions  will  have  on  the 
New  York  metropolitan  commuter 
rail,  bus,  and  subway  systems  as  well 
as  other  systems  across  the  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
grave  consequences  of  these  budget 
cuts  during  upcoming  delitierations  on 
the  critical  mass  transit  programs. 
Statemeht  or  Hoh.  Richard  L.  OrmicKa 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  submit  a  statement  on  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  for  the  programs  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

i  represent  Westchester  County.  New 
York.  One-hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
Westchester  residents  travel  the  224-mile 
Hudson,  Harlem,  and  New  Haven  commuter 
rail  lines  each  day.  My  district  is  served  by 
the  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority, 
the  largest  public  transit  system  in  the 
country.  The  health  of  that  transit  system 
will  dictate  the  economic  health  of  my  com- 
munities and  of  New  York  City  as  a  whole. 

SCCnON  S  OPERATING  ASSISTAHCE 

The  fiscal  year  1982  budget  revisions  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  propose  drastic  and 
disastrous  changes  in  the  Section  5  operat- 
ing assistance  program— changes  which  will 
be  devastating  for  the  MTA  system  and  for 
virtually  all  transit  systems  across  the  coun- 
try. The  President  has  proposed  that  begin- 
ning in  1983,  operating  assistance  funds  will 
be  phased  out  until  1985  when  they  will  be 
eliminated— a  $1.5  billion  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  This  action  by  the  Federal 
Government  will  result  in  increased  fares, 
reduced  services,  increased  State  and  local 
taxes,  deterioration  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  our  transit  systems,  traffic  conges- 
tion, pollution,  oil  import  increases  and 
urban  decay. 

The  Federal  retrenchment  in  this  vital 
area  will  force  some  transit  ssrstems  to  close 
down  altogether.  For  many  commuters,  this 
drastic  change  in  Federal  policy  will  force 
them  back  to  their  cars.  For  those  who  con- 
tinue to  ride  mass  transit— many  by  necessi- 
ty—the President's  program  will  mean  at 
the  very  least  higher  transportation  costs 
and  less  convenience. 

If  $1  billion  of  the  President's  cut  in  oper- 
ating assistance  for  mass  transit  had  to  be 
recovered  in  the  fare  box.  fares  would  jump 
an  average  of  37  percent  nationwide,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  of  the  Regional  Plan  Associ- 
ation. The  Regional  Plan  Association  pro- 
jected that  fare  increases  would  l>e  roughly 
15  percent  in  New  York  and  more  than 
three  times  that  amount  in  small  cities 
across  the  country  contributing  to  hardship 
and  inflation.  The  New  York  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  is  now  projecting 
fare  increases  for  this  summer  between  20 
and  40  percent!  Just  this  year,  fares  have  al- 
ready jumped  in  Chicago.  Dallas.  Miami. 
BCilwaukee.  Salt  LAke  City.  Toledo,  and 
Washington.  D.C. 

The  same  study  by  the  Regional  Plan  As- 
sociation indicates  that  if  fares  rose  to  cover 
the  loss  of  Federal  operating  assistance, 
transit  ridership  across  the  country  would 
drop  by  II  percent,  and  80  percent  of  these 
former  riders  would  switch  to  the  car.  This 
would  mean  an  added  2.4  billion  miles  per 
year  in  car  travel  and  the  burning  of  167 
million  extra  gallons  of  gasoline.  \JJS.  pay- 
ments abroad  for  oil  would  rise  between 
$445  million  and  $650  million  annually  and 
the  GNP  woud  drop  by  as  much  a  $1.1  bil- 
lion. 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity, which  serves  the  New  York  metropoli- 
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Un  urea  and  my  conatltuenU,  will  receive 
S207.9  million  thla  year  In  Federal  operatin« 
asalatance,  aooountinc  for  7  percent  of  the 
MTA'B  annual  operating  budget.  Paced  with 
shrinking  budgets  and  rapidly  deteriorating 
equiiMnent.  facilities,  and  shops,  the  MTA 
must  turn  to  the  transit  rider  and  to  the 
local  and  State  governments  to  help  cover 
Federal  cuts  in  operating  assistance.  There 
are  few  other  alternatives  if  the  system  has 
a  chance  of  survival. 

In  a  press  conference  on  May  14  in  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Trans- 
porUtlon  Authority.  Richard  Ravltch.  re- 
leased the  contents  of  a  letter  to  Governor 
Carey,  Mayor  Koch  and  legislative  leaders, 
the  Chairman  set  forth  the  grim  realities  of 
MTA's  operating  deficit.  The  Chairman's 
letter  noted: 

"Without  regard  to  capital  financing,  the 
sise  of  MTA's  operating  deficits  is  stagger- 
ing. I  have  attached  a  memo  showing  that 
under  the  circumstances  assumed  therein, 
our  operating  deficit  could  be  as  much  as 
$3S3  million  for  the  next  Transit  Authority 
fiscal  year,  and  9M  million  for  the  commut- 
er railroads,  this  year. 

"This  grim  set  of  numbers  reflects  not 
only  inflation,  but  unexpected  revenue 
shortfalls,  new  maintenance  and  power  ex- 
penses, and  the  apparent  phase-out  of  Fed- 
eral operating  assistance. 

"But  let  us  look  beyond  our  current  fiscal 
predicament  and  place  the  growth  of  oper- 
ating expenses  and  revenues  In  long-term 
perspective.  MTA's  basic  operating  budget, 
including  both  the  Transit  Authority  and 
the  commuter  railroads,  has  grown  to  over 
$2.9  billion  annually. 

With  an  assumed  10  percent  inflation 
rate.  ICTA's  operating  costs  will  initially  In- 
crease by  $250  million  a  year.  In  the  absence 
of  additional  subsidies,  our  inflation-driven 
deficit  would,  through  this  decade,  require 
automatic  fare  increases  of  approximately 
20  percent  a  year— or  twice  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. This  result  Is  not  only  economically 
unacceptable,  but  socially  unjust. " 

Seventeen  years  ago.  in  response  to  a  per- 
ceived need  to  promote  mass  transportation 
and  in  the  wake  of  failing  private  transit 
systems.  Congress  enacted  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act.  This  act  was  legislated 
to: 

...  .  .  aggjgt  In  the  development  of  im- 
proved mass  transportation  facilities,  equip- 
ment, techniques  and  methods  •  *  *  to  en- 
courage the  planning  and  establishment  of 
areawide  urban  mass  transportation  systems 
needed  for  economical  and  desirable  urban 
development  •  *  •  and  to  provide  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  their  in- 
strumentalities in  financing  such  systems, 
to  be  operated  by  public  or  private  mass 
transportation  companies  as  determined  by 
local  needs. " 

Today,  with  the  President's  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  Section  5  operating  assistance 
program,  the  Federal  government  is  prepar- 
ing to  abandon  its  operating  support  of 
public  transit  systems,  thereby  severing  a 
major  part  of  its  commitment  to  foster 
public  transportation.  This  action  will  crip- 
ple urban  economies  across  the  nation.  To 
quote,  again,  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Transporution 
Authority.  "The  tnmsit  situation  •  •  •  rep- 
resents an  equally  grave  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy, the  social  equilibrium  and  the  survival 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  " 

I  respectfully  request  the  subcommittee  to 
reject  all  proposals  to  eliminate  Section  5 
operating  assistance  and  to  support  levels  of 
funding  which  encourage  and  sustain  the 
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operation  and  growth  of  otur  cities'  mass 
transportation  networks. 

BBCnON  3  DUCaKnONAlIT  CAPITAL  AUItTANCX 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  proposed  reduced  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Section  3  program,  to  be 
achieved  primarily  by  cutting  the  amount  of 
Section  3  funds  allocated  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  rail  transit  systems  and  extend- 
ing existing  systems.  Further,  the  President 
has  indicated  in  his  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
revisions  that  the  "central  focus  of  the  Fed- 
eral transit  assistance  program  in  the  future 
will  be  on  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  existing,  proven  transit  systems." 

I  have  t>een  advised  that  the  President's 
proposed  actions  with  regard  to  the  Section 
3  program  will  not  adversely  affect  capital 
assistance  to  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Authority  and  to  its  commuter  rail 
system  which  serves  Westchester  County.  I 
am  very  pleased  by  this  information  since 
Westchester  County  has  benefited  immense- 
ly from  the  Section  3  program.  The  critical 
Upper  Harlem  electrification  project,  on 
which  I  have  addressed  this  committee  in 
the  past,  is  being  funded  with  $40  million  in 
Section  3  money.  The  urban  areas  of  White 
Plains  and  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  are 
depending  on  federal  mass  transit  capital 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  critical 
downtown  mass  transportation  facilities. 

While  I  am  relieved  that  the  President's 
decimation  of  the  federal  budget  will  not 
take  its  toll  on  capital  assistance  to  my  area, 
I  must  raise  my  opposition  to  the  proposed 
reductions  in  Section  3  because  the  Admin- 
istration's action  to  halt  the  construction  of 
new  rail  systems  and  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing systems  means  a  drastic  federal  re- 
trenchment in  an  area  so  crucial  to  the 
future  of  our  national  economy  and  the  en- 
vironment of  this  entire  nation.  It  is  an- 
other step  by  the  Administration  in  the  de 
structlon  of  the  social  fabric  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  subcommittee  for  allowing  me 
to  express  my  strong  feelings  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  assistance  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  do 
whatever  it  can  to  maintain  the  Federal 
commitment  to  mass  transit. 

Thank  you.* 


SETTING  THE  RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22,  1979,  I  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional     Record      remarks      entitled 

Paging  Rube  Goldberg.  "  My  remarks 
were  directed  at  the  energy  policies  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter  which  I  said 
looked  like  one  of  those  wonderfully 
zany  contraptions  created  by  cartoon- 
ist Rube  Goldberg  of  happy  memory. 
In  the  midst  of  those  remarks  I  stated: 

And  what  about  this  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  study  the  President  refers  to  and 
which  has  been  used  to  back  up  his  funda- 
mental thesis  which  is  that  we  are  running 
out  of  energy?  For  years  now  we  have  been 
hearing  criticism  of  CIA  studies  on  subJecU 
in  which  that  organization  presumably  has 
competence— but  now  we  are  asked  to  swal- 
low a  study  in  a  subject  about  which  the 
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CIA   has   aa   tittle   expertise   as  any   non- 
energy-related  organization. 

As  I  recall,  my  criticism  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  report  was 
viewed  with  alarm  by  members  of  the 
majority  who  ordinarily  wouldn't  say 
a  pleasant  word  about  that  organiza- 
tion. After  all.  the  CIA  study  was  bol- 
stering the  President's  scarcity  psy- 
chology. So  anyone  who  criticized  the 
CIA's  findings  must  be  wrong. 

It  turns  out  that  my  criticism  was 
correct  and  the  CIA  has  finally  ad- 
mitted it.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted  on  May  21,  1981: 

An  honest  mistake— The  CIA  has  finally 
revised  its  1977  estimate  of  Soviet  oil  pro- 
duction, conceding  that  it  was  too  pessimis- 
tic back  then  when  it  predicted  that  the 
Russians  would  be  net  oil  importers  on  a  siz- 
able scale  by  1985.  It  seems  now  that  the  So- 
viets won't  be  out  competing  with  other 
buyers  on  the  world  market  for  several 
more  years  yet.  The  1977  estimates,  widely 
challenged  by  independent  experts  at  the 
time,  did  not  enhance  the  CIAs  credibility, 
coming,  as  they  did,  when  President  Carter 
was  trying  to  scare  Congress  into  adopting 
his  grandiose  energy  program.  But  if  the 
error  then  was  more  than  Just  mathemat- 
ical, we  assume  the  CIA  has  reviewed  that 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  is  now  set 
straight.  President  Carter's  policies 
rested  on  a  foundation  of  sand.  But  we 
already  know  that,  do  we  not?* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH-1981 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  is 
Older  Americans  month.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  midpoint  of  this  month 
which  pays  special  tribute  to  this 
country's  great  national  resource— its 
older  people— whose  wisdom,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  could  be  of  im- 
measurable benefit  to  the  service  of 
humanity,  we  should  note  that  older 
people  are  one  of  this  country's  few 
valuable  resources  which  is  increasing 
instead  of  decreasing  In  supply. 
Longer  life  has  become  a  visible  fact  of 
everyday  life.  Today,  America  can 
boast  of  35  million  r>eopIe  aged  60  and 
over.  Moreover,  as  a  group,  older 
Americans  are  increasing  in  numbers 
at  a  rate  much  greater  than  that  of 
children  and  youth  groups.  According- 
ly, aging  in  America  has  become  a  suc- 
cess story:  the  product  of  tremendous 
improvements  in  health  conditions 
and  medical  technology.  But,  as  with 
most  success  stories,  there  is  another 
side  of  the  picture.  The  demographic 
shift  has  resulted  in  short-sighted 
policies  and  practices  which  often,  ster- 
eotype and  segregate  older  Americans. 
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Service  programs  have  been  estab- 
lished which  do  not  adequately  meet 
their  needs,  and  age  diJBcriminatlnn 
still  exists  which  leaves  this  valuable 
resource  underutilized  and  at  times 
purposely  avoided. 

Age  65  is  not  synonymous  with  old. 
Today,  age  65  is  seen  as  one  of  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  chronological  evolution. 
The  stage  of  "senior  adulthood" 
begins  at  about  65  and  may  last  15 
years;  this  Is  followed  by  a  period  of 
"elderhood"  which  may  continue  into 
the  eighties  or  nineties,  even  Indefi- 
nitely, if  aging  is  ovecome.  The  many 
accomplishments  and  contributions  of 
older  Americans,  both  known  and  un 
known,  serve  as  a  continuing  reminder 
that  age  need  not  signify  decline  and 
dependence.  Alexander  Fleming  devel- 
oped penicillin  between  the  ages  of  60 
and  70  and  thereafter  provided  hu- 
manity with  the  information  for  utiliz- 
ing antibiotics.  Winston  Churchill,  at 
the  age  of  67,  carried  on  the  business 
of  government  during  the  height  of 
World  War  II,  by  consistently  working 
until  3  a.m.  and  rising  at  8  a.m. 
Konrad  Adenauer  was  well  into  his 
eighties  when  he  engaged  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  redirecting  postwar  Ger- 
many. Harriet  Tubman,  the  black  abo- 
litionist, continued  her  freedom  fight 
until  her  death  at  93.  Albert  Schweit- 
zer continued  his  dedicated  and  stren- 
uous practice  of  medicine  until  shortly 
prior  to  his  death  at  age  90. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  since  its  Incep- 
tion in  1974.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal.  State  and  Commu- 
nity Services  whose  primary  responsi- 
bility is  the  continuous  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  services  to  the  elderly, 
and  a  member  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  which  has  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  only  Federal 
social  services  statute  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  elderly,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  I  feel  a  special  pride  in  Older 
Americans  Month. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  tribute  to 
great  older  Americans  of  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  also  necessary  to  provide 
legislation,  adequate  funding  levels, 
and  service  programs  to  Insure  that 
both  our  Nation  and  our  older  popula- 
tion can  benefit  from  technological  ad- 
vances which  have  given  them  longev- 
ity. For  this  reason,  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  key  role  on  May  5,  in 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's reauthorization  hearings 
which  not  only  continued  the  act's 
programs  and  services  at  a  funding 
level  of  about  $1.4  billion,  but  also  de- 
veloped the  strongest  possible  bill. 
The  importance  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  cannot  be  minimized.  The  act 
mandates  the  goal  providing  the  elder- 
ly with  access  to  the  social  and  human 
services  they  need  to  remain  independ- 
ent. In  addition,  the  act  is  directed  to 
provide  senior  citizens  with  opportuni- 
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ties  for  full  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  our  democratic  society.  As  the 
population  in  our  maturing  society 
shifts  from  younger  to  older,  the  de- 
mands on  social  service  dollars  will  in- 
crease, thereby  compelling  Federal 
programs  to  be  responsive  to  the  social 
and  human  needs  of  our  aging  popula- 
tion. Increased  longevity  has  resulted 
in  both  positive  and  negative  implica- 
tions for  society.  A  twentieth  century 
variation  of  the  "fountain  of  youth" 
has  been  created  by  enhanced  physical 
and  intellectual  longevity.  However, 
major  problems  have  been  created 
which  gerontologists  and  policymakers 
must  face.  We  must  now  solve  the 
problems  of  how  to  improve  the  lives 
of  older  Americans  and  to  correspond- 
ingly insure  that  these  demographic 
shifts  are  accurately  reflected  in  the 
educational,  economic,  political,  and 
human  services  systems.* 


SILVER-HAIRED  LEGISLATURE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
West  Virginia  Commission  on  Agring  is 
in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  unique 
opportimity  for  senior  citizens  in  my 
State.  In  November,  the  first  silver- 
haired  legislature  will  convene  In 
Charleston,  W.Va. 

This  legislature  will  be  a  model  3- 
day  session,  and  will  be  comprised  of 
134  representatives,  age  60  and  over, 
elected  throughout  the  State  by  their 
peers. 

The  silver-haired  legislature  will  pro- 
vide these  individuals  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  legislature  process.  It 
will  allow  them  to  devlop  a  forum  for 
senior  citizens  to  set  their  own  legisla- 
tive priorities,  and  it  .will  educate  the 
public  and  Government  officials  on 
the  issues  and  concerns  that  affect 
West  Virginia's  older  population. 

The  silver-haired  legislature  concept 
has  already  proven  to  be  a  success  In 
eight  States,  and  in  some  cases,  silver- 
haired  legislative  bills  have  served  as  a 
basis  for  new  State  laws.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  like  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  West  Virginia  Commission 
on  Aging  for  organizing  the  silver- 
haired  legislature  so  that  senior  citi- 
zens in  West  Virginia  can  have  a  simi- 
lar experience. 

The  silver-haired  legislature  concept 
is  an  excellant  forum  for  elderly  citi- 
zens from  diverse  social,  economic,  and 
geographic  backgrounds  to  determine 
their  legislative  priorities.  Because 
they  receive  training  and  firsthand  ex- 
perience in  drafting  bills,  determining 
costs,  hearing  testimony  and  floor 
debate,  the  bills  tend  to  be  reasonable. 
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realistic,  and  feasible  responses  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

At  a  time  when  older  Americans  are 
facing  severe  hardships  due  to  infla- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  important 
assistance  programs,  this  silver-haired 
legislature  will  allow  them  to  voice 
their  opinions  and  to  make  their 
voices  heard.* 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  SURRO- 
GATE SPEAKS  OUT  ON  CRIMI- 
NAL LAWS 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28.  1981 

*  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marie 
M.  Lambert,  surrogate  of  New  York 
County,  New  York,  delivered  a  speech 
at  the  Annual  Rapallo  Award  Limch- 
eon  in  New  York  City  on  May  9.  1981. 
Miss  Lambert  has  established  herself 
in  her  profession  with  many  notewor- 
thy honors.  She  graduated  from  the 
New  York  University  Law  School  not 
only  first  in  her  class  but  with  one  of 
the  highest  averages  ever  achieved  at 
the  school.  She  is  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Trial  Lawyers  Associ- 
ation, associate  editor  of  the  Trial 
Lawyers  Quarterly  and  Trial  Lawyers 
News  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Association  of  Trial 
Lawyers  of  America.  Miss  Lambert  has 
been  honored  by  AMITA  as  the 
woman  who  contributed  the  most  to 
the  field  of  law  in  the  United  States  in 
1975.  Woman  of  Achievement  by  NYU 
Alumnae  Club  In  1976  and  received 
the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  New 
York  State  Trial  Lawyers.  With  this 
background  and  experience,  here  re- 
marks about  our  criminal  laws  are  es- 
pecially noteworthy  and  I  would  like 
to  commend  her  words  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Not  only  do  we  celebrate  the  Rapallo 
Award  today  but  we  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
State  of  Israel  on  the  anniversary  of  its  es- 
tablishment. It  is  fitting  that  I  should  be 
honored  today  on  Israel's  anniversary  day 
by  the  Columbian  lawyers  further  establish- 
ing the  solidarity  between  the  Jewish  and 
Italian  community. 

I  am  deeply  honored  today  to  be  in  such 
distinguished  company  and  to  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  award  named  after  one  of  our 
great  Italian-American  jurists.  I  am  particu- 
larly honored  t>ecause  I  am  the  first  woman 
to  receive  it. 

A  look  at  the  roster  of  previous  recipients 
of  this  award  constitutes  a  who's  who  of 
American  jurisprudence  and  reflects  the 
impact  which  Italian-Americans  have  had 
on  the  formulation  of  law  and  legal  con- 
cepts. That  impact  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  centuries  ago.  Rome 
stood  as  the  wellspring  of  legal  precepts  and 
theory.  In  the  case  of  Italian-American  con- 
tributions to  law.  the  past  is  clearly  pro- 
logue. I  stand  before  you  as  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  Italian-American  jurists  who  wish  to 
offer  a  new  preception  and  direction  to  the 
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wmy  in  which  the  Uw.  specifically  our  crimi- 
nal laws,  are  both  interpreted  and  applied. 

In  my  brief  tenure  u  surrocate.  I  have 
been  witnen  to  a  countless  number  of  pro- 
bate proceedings  which  Indicate  the  cause 
of  death  as  homicide.  In  several  instances, 
the  legend  "multiple  stabbing"  or  "multiple 
gtinshot  wounds"  stand  as  a  grim  reminder 
that  the  constitutional  promise  of  life  and 
liberty  have,  for  many  Individuals,  been  ren- 
dered meaningless.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  government  is  to  pro- 
vide physical  safety  of  its  populace  and  that 
in  this  task.  It  has  failed  miserably.  Tne 
newspapers  and  telecommunications  media 
are  dally  testaments  to  the  assaults  and  in- 
juries which  are  inflicted  on  our  citizenry. 
Each  new  assault  brings  with  it  details 
which  were  previously  thought  to  be  too 
gruesome  and  too  horrible  for  us  to  contem- 
pUte. 

The  fear  etched  on  the  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Atlanta  is  but  a  composite  photo- 
graph of  the  fear  which  pervades  the  daily 
life  of  each  American.  Bach  mugging,  rape, 
robbery  and  murder  strikes  not  only  the 
victim  but  the  society  at  large  which  sees  Its 
fundamental  principles  violated  and  shat- 
tered. 

As  members  of  the  bar  and  bench,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  define  the  problem  and  to 
propose  a  solution.  In  that  regard,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  our  fellow  citizens  view 
us,  the  lawyers  and  Judiciary,  as  part  of  the 
problem.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
public have  lawyers  and  the  legal  profession 
been  held  in  such  low  regard  and  esteem. 
While  some  may  shrug  this  off  as  the  mere 
whimperings  of  a  pampered  populace, 
others  will  recognize  it  for  what  It  is— a 
damning  rebuke  to  the  rule  of  law  as  we 
have  fashioned  it.  Rightly  or  not  the  public 
at  large  holds  our  profession  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  a  criminal  Justice  system 
which  they  view  as  criminally  lacking  in  Jus- 
tice. Certainly,  many  of  the  theoretical  un- 
deri>innings  used  to  Justify  our  present 
system  must  be  re-examined.  The  first  un- 
derpinning which  must  be  re-examined  is 
our  overwhelming  preoccupation  with  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  violent  criminal. 
Each  police  activity,  whether  It  Includes  the 
right  to  stop  and  frisk  a  subject,  the  right  to 
make  searches  or  the  right  to  take  a  confes- 
sion has  been  circumscribed  by  rules  and 
procedures  which  extend  beyond  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  constitution.  The  right 
to  counsel,  for  example,  has  been  extended 
beyond  the  accusatory  stage  of  a  criminal 
proceeding  and  has  been  held  to  apply  to 
administrative  correctional  proceedings. 
Justice  Holmes  observed  in  a  1904  dissent 
case,  "at  the  present  time  In  this  country 
there  is  more  danger  that  criminals  will 
escape  Justice  then  that  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  tyranny."  While  some  may  argue 
that  it  is  better  to  allow  ten  guilty  men  to 
go  free  than  to  convict  one  innocent  person, 
others  may  ask  how  many  additional  crimes 
those  ten  men  will  Inflict  on  an  already  suf- 
fering public.  What  is  undeniable  is  that  our 
preoccupation  with  the  rights  of  criminals 
has  led  to  both  Justice  delayed  and  Justice 
denied.  Innumerable  delays  and  adjourn- 
ments have  often  resulted  in  either  the  dis- 
appearance or  death  of  crucial  witnesses.  A 
strict  application  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
has  resulted  in  the  inadmissibility  of  evi- 
dence which  could  have  been  gathered  by 
other  sources.  Lenient  bail  policies  have  re- 
turned to  the  streets  those  violent  individ- 
uals who  use  them  as  stalking  grounds  in 
search  of  another  victim.  Lenient  sentenc- 
ing decisions  have  allowed  convicted  mur- 
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derers  to  walk  out  of  the  courthouse  with 
nothing  more  than  the  imposition  of  proba- 
tion. Just  this  week,  despite  the  pleas  of  the 
prosecutor,  a  15-year-old  received  only  three 
years  probation  for  the  murder  of  a  child, 
recently,  a  man  convicted  of  manslaughter 
was  given  only  five  years  probation  because 
he  was  in  the  Judge's  words,  "a  fruitful 
member  of  society."  And  six  months  later 
this  same  man  brutally  assaulted,  maimed 
and  almost  killed  another  young  man.  As 
Justice  Cardoso  said  in  Synder  v.  Massachu- 
setts. "Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is 
due  to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fair- 
ness must  not  be  strained  till  It  is  narrowed 
to  a  filament,  we  are  to  keep  the  balance 
true." 

For  those  accountants  who  wish  to  view 
only  the  bottom  line,  the  figures  reveal  that 
100.000  felony  arrests  were  made  in  New 
York  City  last  year.  With  a  population  of 
approximately  seven  million  people,  that 
means  that  one  out  of  every  seventy  citizens 
Is  the  yearly  victim  of  a  felony.  When  you 
extrapolate  those  figures  to  the  longevity 
tables,  each  person  in  this  room  would  theo- 
retically have  one  felony  committed  upon 
them  during  their  lifetime.  If  those  num- 
bers are  not  disturbing  enough,  you  should 
be  aware  that  these  numbers  take  into  ac- 
count only  reported  crimes  and  arrests  actu- 
ally made.  Countless  rapes  and  robberies  are 
not  reported  because  the  victims  are  too 
ashamed  or  do  not  wish  to  be  bothered  any- 
more with  making  endless  trips  to  court. 
What  is  equally  depressing  is  that  only 
5.000  indictments  and  approximately  1.000 
convictions  have  resulted  from  the  yearly 
criminal  onslaught. 

The  second  underpinning  which  we  need 
to  re-examine  is  the  belief  that  all  crime 
should  be  pursued  and  prosecuted  with  the 
same  vigor.  In  order  to  make  a  dramatic 
impact  on  crime,  we  must  set  priorities  and 
vigorously  pursue  those  crimes  which  we 
view  as  most  heinous.  Each  passing  day  re- 
counts in  detail  the  time,  attention  and  dol- 
lars spent  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of 
non-violent  infractions  of  the  law.  While 
the  enforcement  of  securities  laws,  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  are  important,  they  pale  in  insig- 
nificance besides  the  need  to  protect  our 
citizenry  from  murder,  rape  and  robbery. 
Under  previous  administrations,  the  FBI 
took  an  active  role  in  the  apprehension  of 
bank  robbers  and  car  thieves.  Today.  It  Is 
the  avowed  policy  of  that  agency  to  focus 
on  "White  collar"  crime.  Some  individuals, 
after  viewing  the  recent  abscam  convictions, 
might  even  argue  that  the  FBI  is  In  the 
business  of  Inducing  crime.  Our  resources 
and  our  efforts  should  be  focused  on  the 
elimination  of  violent  crime.  In  a  society 
where  limited  resources  have  l>een  allocated 
to  the  fighting  of  crime,  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
on  nonviolent  crimes  or  infractions  of  the 
law. 

Finally,  we  need  to  re-examine  the  philos- 
ophies which  have  guided  our  theories  of 
punishment.  In  the  past,  our  correctional 
policies  have  been  shaped  In  the  belief  that 
rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  is  the  most 
important  goal.  Educational  programs, 
better  facilities  and  the  development  of  psy- 
chological and  sociological  counseling  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  with  an  eye 
toward  turning  the  criminal  into  a  useful 
member  of  society.  Any  review  of  the  fig- 
ures concerning  recidivist  crime  (that  is. 
repeat  offenders)  shows  that  these  policies 
are  not  working.  While  there  may  be  a  few 
criminals  who  can  be  reclaimed  from  the 
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Junkheap  of  humanity,  the  focus  of  our  cor- 
rectional policies  must  be  on  deterrence 
and.  even  retribution.  Why  is  it  wrong  to 
say  that  certain  crimes  are  so  heinous  that 
society  does  not  have  the  right  to  exact  ret- 
ribution? Is  the  death  penalty  so  inappro- 
priate when  one  considers  the  crimes  that 
Richard  Speck.  John  Oacy,  Charles 
Manson.  E>avid  Berkowltz  and  Sirhan 
Slrhan  committed?  I,  for  one.  am  appalled 
to  see  the  killer  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  a 
man  who  has  changed  the  course  of  history, 
get  ready  to  walk  the  streets  after  a  mere 
fifteen  years  in  Jail.  I  am  also  appalled  to 
see  certain  criminals  achieve  celebrity 
status  as  the  press  and  media  vie  for  their 
attention.  Why  should  any  individual  be  al- 
lowed a  public  stage  to  recount,  gory  by 
gory  detail,  the  acts  which  resulted  In  their 
prosecution?  Why  must  so  many  of  our 
criminals  be  glorified  and  the  victims  vili- 
fied? A  recent  example  being  the  late  AUard 
Lowenstein  whose  memory  has  been  defiled 
by  a  certain  press  columnist  in  order  to  glo- 
rify and  Justify  the  act  of  the  perpetrator. 
Even  the  dead  victim  is  not  free  of  vilifica- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  change  In  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system,  it  is  clear  that  we  must 
re-examine  the  attitudes  upon  which  many 
of  our  policies  have  been  founded.  No 
amount  of  money  can  correct  a  system 
which  places  such  emphasis  on  the  rights  of 
criminals  rather  than  victims.  Like  Gresh- 
am's  Law.  any  new  infusion  of  funds  will 
throw  good  money  down  a  system  which 
neither  prosecutes  effectively  nor  punishes 
adequately.  After  guilt  has  been  established. 
It  is  time  to  discard  the  traditional  re- 
sponses offered  by  many  that  crime  Is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  results  from  individuals 
being  trapped  in  a  cycle  of  poverty.  Many,  if 
not  most,  of  us  present  here  today  are  only 
one  or  two  generations  removed  from  for- 
eign soil.  Many,  like  me.  can  remember 
eating  a  boiled  potato  or  an  onion  sandwich 
for  dinner  during  the  depression.  Yet.  the 
result  of  our  deprivations  was  education  and 
hard  work,  not  crime.  It  Is  time  for  our  soci- 
ety to  stop  uttering  mea  culpas  and  to  start 
placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs— on  the 
criminal.  It  is  time  for  our  lawmakers  to 
stop  proposing  symbolic  change  and  to  start 
addressing  the  fundamental  problems.  In 
that  regard,  the  reimpositlon  of  the  death 
penalty  for  the  murder  of  our  protectors 
would  be  both  a  substantive  and  construc- 
tive first  step.  Finally,  It  is  time  for  all  of  us. 
the  leaders  of  the  legal  community  to  lend 
every  effort  in  support  of  those  who  seek  to 
reorient  our  priorities  and  reestablish  our 
goals.  Our  Nation  is  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Its  history  is  marked 
by  the  fulfillment  of  principles  which  we 
hold  dear.  The  first  and  foremost  such  prin- 
ciple Is  the  right  to  life  and  to  liberty.  What 
Is  liberty  If  our  storekeepers  must  close 
their  doors  before  sundown  and  our  citizens 
must  bolt  themselves  Inside  their  apart- 
ments? What  Is  liberty  if  a  casual  word  or 
glance  can  anger  some  psychopath  Into  set- 
ting a  token  booth  ablaze  or  shoving  some 
helpless  victim  under  the  wheels  of  an  on- 
coming train?  What  is  liberty  when  every 
article  of  clothing  or  property  which  we  don 
must  be  scrutinized  so  that  it  will  not  make 
us  an  alluring  target  to  some  criminal?  The 
ability  to  live  life  and  to  exercise  our  lib- 
erties must  be  viewed  through  the  prism  of 
our  right  to  have  freedom  from  fear.* 
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RAY  D.  NIXON  POWERPLANT 

HON.  KEM  KRAMER 

OFCOUHUBO 
IN  THE  nOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  28.  1981 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
concern  for  clean  air  and  clean  water 
is  a  greater  factor  than  ever  before  in 
the  design  and  operation  of  electric 
power  generation  facilities,  particular- 
ly coal-fired  plants. 

In  this  light.  I  would  like  to  caU  the 
Ray  D.  Nixon  Powerplant.  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  Nixon  plant  attacks  the  prob- 
lem of  both  scarce  water  and  dis- 
charge problems  with  a  recycling 
system,  designed  by  the  engineering 
firm  of  CH2M  HiU.  that  first  purifies 
brackish  water  and  then  uses  the 
water  in  the  generation  process;  95 
percent  of  the  water  is  recycled 
through  a  continuous  loop  system. 

For  a  200  megawatt  plant,  this  is  a 
substantial  achievement,  and  one 
which  resulted  in  the  engineering  firm 
of  CH2M  Hill  receiving  an  honor 
award  in  the  1981  American  Consult- 
ing Engineers'  Council's  Engineering 
Excellence  Awards  Competition. 

For  the  West  particularly,  where 
water  is  scarce,  this  accomplishment 
may  well  promise  a  new  approach  to 
water  use  in  power  generation,  and  I 
wanted  to  share  this  achievement  with 
my  colleagues.* 


CAP  ON  MEDICAID 
EXPENDITURES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

CP  UJJIfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  and  I  have  introduced  the 
Reagan  administration's  bill  to  cap 
medicaid  expenditures  and  further 
amend  the  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
grams. This  legislation,  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Amendments  of  1981. 
is  designed  to  slow  the  growth  of  med- 
icaid, provide  needed  flexibility  in 
State  program  management  and  make 
other  necessary  changes. 

A  copy  of  Secretary  Schweiker's 
transmittal  letter  appears  below.  We 
believe  that  this  communicatioi^  ably 
describes  the  thrust  of  the  bill,  and 
commend  it  to  our  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. I 

The  Secretary  op  Hkalth 

AND  Human  Servicbs. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix, 
Speaker  of  the   House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  SrcAKER:  Enclosed  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To  pro- 
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vide  a  ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  for 
Medicaid,  to  increase  States'  flexibiUty  to 
determine  the  scope  of  their  Medicaid  pro- 
grama,  to  make  other  amendments  to  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes."  When  enacted,  the  bill 
would  be  cited  as  the  'Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Amendments  of  1981". 

The  draft  bill  would  set  a  ceiling  on  Feder- 
al expenditures  for  Medicaid  for  fiscal  year 
IMl  and  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  Medicaid  would  be 
limited    to   $16,399,014,000    for   fiscal    year 

1981,  and    $16,995,308,000    for    fiscal    year 

1982.  For  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Federal 
fimding  for  Medicaid  would  change  by  a 
factor  equal  to  the  Gross  National  I>roduct 
Deflator.  Federal  funding  for  automated  eli- 
gibility determinaUon  and  Medicaid  manage- 
ment information  systems  would  be  subject 
to  a  separate  ceUlng.  Funds  for  SUte  fraud 
control  units,  and  funds  to  reimburse 
States'  claims  for  program  costs  incurred 
before  fiscal  year  1981.  would  be  outside  the 
ceiling. 

In  order  to  enable  States  to  control  costs 
to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  mainte- 
nance of  program  quality,  and  to  assure 
that  SUtes  would  not  be  forced  because  of 
the  ceiling  on  Federal  payments  to  absorb  a 
greater  share  of  Medicaid  costs  than  under 
present  law.  the  draft  bill  would  repeal  or 
modify  many  State  plan  and  other  statutory 
requirements.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  waive  other  State 
plan  requiremente  where  he  found  that  the 
waivers  sought  would  be  consistent  with 
program  goals. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  this  draft 
bill  would  greatly  increase  SUtes'  nexibility 
to  determine  the  scope  of  their  Medicaid 
programs  and  to  assure  that  services  are 
provided  in  an  efficient  and  cost-effective 
manner,  while  continuing  to  safeguard  the 
access  of  beneficiaries  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  quality  health  services.  SUtes 
would  be  able  to  tailor  their  eligibility  crite- 
ria, benefit  packages,  reimbursement  meth- 
ods, and  plan  administration  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  resources  available  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  population.  To  cite  only  a 
few  examples,  these  amendments  would 
permit  SUtes  to  reimburse  hospitals,  physi- 
cians, and  other  providers  of  services  in  a 
more  prudent  manner,  to  use  competitive 
bidding  to  obtain  the  most  economical  serv- 
ices, and  to  limit  coverage  of  optional  bene- 
fits to  certain  groups  most  in  need  of  them 
(for  example  by  providing  influenza  immu- 
nizations only  to  those  groups  most  at  risk). 
In  addition,  the  draft  bill  would  enact  re- 
imbursement and  systems  reforms  to  allow 
more  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  would  enact  amendmenU  de- 
signed to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse  in  these 
programs. 

The  draft  bill's  provisions  are  described  in 
detail  in  the  enclosed  sectional  summary. 
We  estimate  that  a  net  cost  of  $201,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  a  net  savings  of 
$2,133,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  would 
result  from  enactment  of  the  draft  bill.  A 
net  cost,  rather  than  net  savings,  for  fiscal 
year  1981  results  solely  from  repeal  of  the 
postponement  (enacted  by  the  last  Con- 
gress) from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1982  of  certain  periodic  Medicare  payments 
to  hospitals.  An  estimate  of  savings  and 
costs  (by  section)  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1986  is  enclosed. 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  give  the  draft 
bill  its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
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draft  biU  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  S.  Schwukkk. 

Secretary.m 


SCOTTS  BRANCH  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  OF  RANDALLSTOWN 
MD.,  VISITS  NA-nON-S  CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMASTUUCD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  28.  1981 


•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday.  May  27.  1981.  74 
young  men  and  women  from  the 
Scotts  Branch  Elementary  School  in 
Randallstown.  Md.,  journeyed  to 
Washington  for  a  firsthand  look  at 
their  Nation's  Capital. 

These  students  toured  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, and  the  Smithsonian  muse- 
luns. 

They  were  led  by  the  foUowing 
teachers  and  parents:  Mr.  Eugene 
Langbehn.  Mrs.  Janet  Steinbach.  Mrs. 
Beverly  Matthews.  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Foote.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Kemp.  Mrs. 
Susan  Rubin.  Ms.  Elen  Kline.  Ms 
Ruby  Darby.  M&.  Mae  Williams.  Ms. 
Foyce  Foust.  Ms.  Esther  Finkelstein. 
Mrs.  Rona  Schnmi,  Ms.  Sharon 
Attaway.  Ms.  Shirley  Prostic.  Ms. 
Elaine-Harrison.  Ms.  Marie  A.  Perm. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  an  interest  in  our  Nation's  polit- 
ical process,  and  I  hope  their  interest 
wiU  continue. 

Students  who  visited  us  Wednesday 
are:  Elwood  Agent,  Diane  Arnold. 
Davia  Bailey.  Sharon  Butler.  Gennady 
Elgart.  Jora  FOote.  Gary  Gardner. 
Edward  Heard.  Adam  Henderson. 
Frank  Holquist,  Gary  Hurst.  Carla 
Jones.  Robert  Kemp.  Debbie  Kushner. 
Kobi  Logan.  Dean  Martin.  Janisha 
Matthews.  Janisha  McDowell.  Kim 
Murray.  KeUy  Nisbet.  Larry  Perrin. 
Laurie  Rubin.  Hope  Schachter.  Steph- 
anie Smith.  Jason  Steinhom.  BCichael 
Wells.  Rochelle  White.  Jowanda 
Wright. 

Other  students  are:  Jin  Bahk.  An- 
thony Bush.  F»atrick  Goonan.  Paul 
Harrison.  Rufus  Heath.  Carlos  Jones. 
Dwayne  Mitchess.  Greg  Ruck,  Scott 
Stansell.  Troy  Harris.  Richard 
Sheppy,  Kim  Brice,  Kim  Bridgeforth, 
Trina  Brown,  Wendy  Chatman.  Yun 
Cho,  Desrie  Darby.  Erin  Fishman. 
Kristie  Mathews.  Tara  Roberson. 
Sherri  Hendrix.  Rita  Lambert.  Ber- 
nard Battte.  Bfichael  Brown.  Naron 
Bryant.  Jimmy  Dodson.  Timothy 
Gerald.  Brian  Hargest.  Bruce  Hen- 
dricks. Artie  Pacheco.  Stuart  Rubin. 
Jacques  Smith.  Constantine  Spivak. 
Shawn  Wagner.  Edward  Watlers.  Lin- 
wood  Franklin.  Yolanda  Bell.  Yolanda 
Budd,  Katasha  Davis,  Peggy  Holtz.  Ni- 
chele   Penn,    Emily    Prostic,    Melissa 
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Ruck.  Laura  Schrum.  Echelle  Rouzer. 
Shalllmara  Perry.* 


nOSA  BILL  TO  HELP 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  viKcnfiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEIfTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  -Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  correct  a  situation  which  plagues 
many  of  my  constituents. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  promulgat- 
ed standards  for  the  construction  of 
waste  water  treatment  plants.  These 
standards  which  were  issued  during 
the  construction  of  the  Upper  Occo- 
quan  Sewage  Authority's  treatment 
plant  in  Prince  William  County  led  to 
over  $30  million  in  cost  overruns.  Of 
this  amount  $12  million  has  not  yet 
been  reimbursed  by  EPA  and  is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  a  burdensome  and 
excessive  EIPA  regulation— which  has 
now  been  removed  from  the  books. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  the  debt 
service  associated  with  this  project 
continues  to  burden  the  consumers 
served  by  the  Upper  Occoquan  Sewage 
Authority  plant  and  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  benefit  those  citizens 
by  reducing  a  portion  of  their  water 
bill  now  being  consumed  by  the  costs 
of  debt  service. 

These  people  are  not  seeking  any  ex- 
traordinary assistance  from  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Rather  they  are 
simply  asking  the  Government  to  pay 
for  that  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion directly  attributable  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  EPA. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  be  joined  by 
my  colleagues  from  Virginia.  Frank 
WoLP  and  J.  Kenneth  Robinson  in 
this  effort.  This  legislation  has  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
all  the  governing  bodies  of  the  politi- 
cal jurisdiction  within  the  Upper  Oc- 
coquan Sewage  Authority.  I  tnist  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  early  and 
favorable  attention  of  the  Congress. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. 3728 

A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  to  the  Upper  Occoquan  Sewage  Au- 
thority to  reimburse  such  Authority  for  a 
portion  of  the  costs  incurred  by  such  Au- 
thority in  constructing  its  advanced  waste 
water  treatment  plant  in  the  Occoquan 
Reservoir  watershed  area  in  Fairfax 
County.  Virginia 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall 
make  grants  to  the  Upper  Occoquan  Sewage 
Authority  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Authority")  to  reimburse  the  Au- 
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thority  for  50  per  centum  of  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Authority  in  constructing  the 
advanced  waste  water  treatment  plant  In 
the  Occoquan  Reservoir  watershed  area  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and  not  otherwise 
reimbursed  or  paid  by  the  United  States  or 
the  SUte  of  Virginia. 

(b)  The  total  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
provided  to  the  Authority  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $12,000,000. 

Ssc.  2.  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Administrator  receives  such 
reasonable  assurances  as  the  Administrator 
may  require  to  insure  that  the  Authority 
will  use  all  Federal  assistance  provided 
under  such  grant  to  reduce  the  sewer  rates 
charged  by  the  Authority  to  its  customers 
in  Fairfax  and  Prince  William  Counties.  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  cities  of  Manassas  and  Manas- 
sas Park.  Virginia 

Sbc.  3.  Grants  made  under  this  Act  may 
t>e  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 
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A  POUCEMANS  PLEA  FOR 
HANDGUN  CONTROL 


THANK  GOD!  THEY'RE  FREE  AT 
LAST" 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MIRNBSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  deep  relief  we  all 
felt  when  the  52  former  hostages  were 
freed  this  past  January.  It  is  too  soon 
to  forget  the  emotiontil  high  that  our 
country  experienced  following  their 
safe  return. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Mutchler  of  Plymouth, 
Minn.,  wrote  a  touching  poem  com- 
memorating the  sense  of  pride  mil- 
lions of  Americans  experienced  at  that 
time.  The  poem  calls  attention  to  the 
former  hostages  plight  and  celebrates 
their  release.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
ix>em  with  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Thank  God!  They're  Free  at  Last! 
They  kept  our  52  fellow  Americans 

For  more  than  four  hundred  days. 
They  were  held  in  abject  contempt 

And  mistreated  in  dastardly  ways. 
They  said  they  rubbed  America's  nose 

In  their  Iranian  mud  and  grime. 
But  those  brave  hostages  stood  fast 

Time  . . .  after  time  . . .  after  time! 
They  knew  in  their  hearts  that  we 

Were  close  and  never  too  far  away. 
As  they  suffered  trying  humiliation 

Day  .  .  .  after  day  .  .  .  after  day! 
They  were  kicked  and  oft  times  beaten 

And  otherwise  very  brutally  cowed. 
But  they  remained  true  Americans 

And  still  stood  tall  and  proud! 
They  were  simply  innocent  pawns 

In  a  struggle  of  will  and  power. 
But  they  made  all  America  feel  proud 

By  standing  fast  in  their  finest  hour!* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  raw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  a  letter  to 
the  editor  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Herald  Statesmen,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 
Written  by  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cer Edward  J.  Lorch,  Jr.,  this  letter  is 
a  plea  for  effective  Federal  handgun 
control  laws.  Perhaps  such  laws  might 
have  helped  save  the  life  of  his  col- 
league. Officer  John  Scarangella,  who 
was  the  22d  police  officer  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  in  the  last  3  years  in  New 
York  City. 

I  am  appalled  at  efforts  to  relax  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  tragic  rise  in  violent 
crimes  and  the  shootings  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  past  months.  Indeed,  the 
1968  law  needs  to  be  strenghtened. 
Under  its  provisions,  to  buy  a  handgun 
a  person  merely  has  to  walk  into  any 
one  of  170,000  handgun  dealers,  fill 
out  a  Federal  form  on  which  he  places 
his  name,  address,  and  claims  that  he 
is  of  sufficient  age,  not  an  ex-felon, 
drug  addict  or  mentally  Incompetent, 
and  purchase  the  handgun.  The  ease 
with  which  one  can  purchase  a  con- 
cealable  handgun  has  clearly  contrib- 
uted to  the  handgun  deaths  of  over 
11,000  Americans  in  1980. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Lorch's  assess- 
ment of  the  debate  over  handgun  con- 
trol: 

The  supporters  of  the  "right"  to  go  armed 
claim  that  people,  not  guns,  kill  people.  Can 
they  l(x>k  a  police  widow  in  the  eye  and  say 
that  an  effective  gun  control  law  couldn't 
possibly  have  saved  her  husband's  life?  I  ask 
of  the  gun  lobby  one  question:  If  people  kill 
people,  why  give  them  the  means  to  do  it? 

I  commend  Mr.  Lorch's  letter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

People  Kill  With  Guns 

On  May  5.  my  brother  and  the  brother  of 
the  thousands  who  attended  his  funeral  was 
laid  to  rest.  He  was  New  York  City  Police 
Officer  John  Scarangella.  Officer  Scaran- 
gella was  the  22nd  police  officer  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  the  last  three  years  in 
New  York  City  alone.  If  his  death  and  the 
death  of  all  of  the  others  are  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all  perhaps  that  meaning  may 
be  found  in  an  open  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects which  somehow  seem  most  relevant  to 
their  sacrifices. 

Leading  law  enforcement  officials  have 
long  called  for  the  kind  of  effective  gun  con- 
trol which  can  only  be  the  product  of  feder- 
al legislation.  That  their  cries  have  fallen  on 
seemingly  deaf  ears  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  lack  of  any  real  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  real  appre- 
ciation of  Just  how  readily  available  hand- 
guns have  become.  Nor  is  there  an  aware- 
ness of  how  our  society  has  increasingly 
turned  to  violence  to  solve  its  problems,  as 
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evidenced  by  the  ever-increasinc  number  of 
stranger-to-stranger  homicides,  sometimes 
the  result  of  no  more  than  a  minor  traffic 
incident. 

The  supporters  of  the  "right"  to  go  armed 
claim  that  people,  not  guns,  kill  people,  but 
can  they  really  explain  away  2,000  deaths, 
triple  the  number  of  not  many  years  ago? 
Can  they  look  a  police  widow  in  the  eye  and 
say  that  an  effective  gun  law  couldn't  possi- 
bly have  saved  her  husband's  life?  I  ask  of 
the  giin  lobby  one  question:  If  people  kill 
people,  why  give  them  the  means  to  do  it? 

I  realize  that  many  supporters  of  gun  con- 
trol also  support  the  death  penalty.  ITiis  is 
particularly  true  in  the  law  enforcement 
community.  I  believe  this  to  be  unworthy  of 
anyone  who  truly  believes  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life.  Let  it  be  clear  that  this  is  not  a 
statement  to  be  construed  as  in  any  way 
supportive  of  concern  for  the  lives  of  those 
heinous  murders  now  occupying  death  row. 
I  would  march  in  no  demonstration  for 
them,  their  crimes  put  them  in  that  horrify- 
ing place  and  their  plight  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  me. 

However,  the  brutalization  of  society,  be  it 
through  the  proliferation  of  weapons  or 
through  the  use  of  the  death  penalty  as  a 
simplistic  answer  to  much  more  complex 
problems,  easily  denied  by  the  throwing  of  a 
switch  or  the  dropping  of  a  gas  t>ellet,  is  my 
real  concern.  Throw  the  murderers  into  a 
prison  fitting  their  crime,  let  them  dwell  on 
the  reasons  for  their  miserable  existence  all 
the  long  days  of  their  lives,  but  let  us  not 
Justify  their  actions  by  destroying  any  life, 
even  theirs.  Let  us  not  defiantly  usurp 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  man. 

Finally,  can  we  not,  as  rational  human 
beings,  simply  refrain  from  killing.  Just 
today.  Perhaps  then  we  will  not  kill  tomor- 
row and  the  day  after,  until  today's  violence 
becomes  nothing  more  than  an  historical 
footnote  in  a  society  that  reveres  life.* 


BEN  OILMAN:  PATRIOT  OP  THE 
I    YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

UP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  our  friend  and 
colleague,  Ben  Oilman,  has  been  pre- 
sented with  the  prestigious  Patriot  of 
the  Year  Award  by  the  Department  of 
New  York,  Reserve  Officers  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States. 

This  award  was  given  to  Ben  Oilman 
for  his  advocacy  of  a  strong,  adequate 
military  posture  for  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and 
national  security  and  for  his  support 
of  a  well-trained,  adequately  equipped 
Reserve  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
force  policy  of  our  Nation. 

Congressman  Oilman  represents  the 
26th  Congressional  District,  State  of 
New  York,  and  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  November  7,  1972, 
Congressman  Oilman  served  for  three 
terms  in  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly. 
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During  World  War  II,  he  served  with 
the  20th  Air  Force,  19th  Bomb  Group 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal  for  35  mis- 
sions over  Japan. 

My  congratulations  go  to  Ben 
Oilman  for  the  years  of  service  to  his 
country,  in  and  out  of  uniform.* 


THE  ABORTION  DILEMMA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
questions  raised  by  the  abortion 
debate  were  pondered,  in  this  fashion, 
by  Aristotle.  Though  the  ancient 
Greeks  expounded  on  the  properties 
of  potentiality  versus  actuality, 
present-day  philosophers,  when  bored 
with  easy  answers,  still  lapse  into  a 
discussion  of  "chicken  and  egg"  meta- 
physics. 

Scientific  knowledge  has  solved 
many  questions  that  have  persisted 
throughout  history,  and  much  past 
controversy  has  been  satisfactorily 
laid  to  rest.  The  question  of  when  life 
begins  or  even  when  life  ends,  howev- 
er, is  not  a  simple  one.  and  the  an- 
swers cannot  merely  be  proclaimed  by 
institutional  or  individual  authority. 
In  pursuit  of  adequate  answers  to  the 
difficult  question  of  abortion,  I  believe 
we  must  listen  to  people  from  every 
perspective— we  must  hear  from  reli- 
gious leaders,  from  those  who  care  for 
unwanted  children  in  institutions,  and 
from  women  whose  rights  to  deter- 
mine questions  about  their  own  bodies 
may  be  frustrated  by  antiabortion 
laws,  but  who  in  the  end  are  really  not 
denied  a  choice. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Father  John  W.  Tucker  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's Episcopal  Church  in  Miami 
Lakes,  Fla.,  along  with  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  his  congregation.  Mrs. 
Susan  Connelly,  expressing  their  views 
on  this  issue.  Reverend  Tucker  stated 
his  view  that: 

The  Right  to  Life  issue  has  many  moral 
questions.  However,  I  feel  that  the  woman 
has  the  (^institutional  rights  to  determine 
questions  about  her  body.  I  oppose  the  an- 
tiabortion (institutional  amendment  move- 
ment. A  woman  should  have  the  right  of 
choice.  As  it  now  stands,  the  law  gives  the 
woman  the  right  of  choice  without  be<»m- 
ing  an  outlaw. 

Mrs.  Connelly  wrote  about  the 
harmful  effect  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  will  have  on 
unwanted  children  who  depend  upon 
public  funcis  for  their  physical, 
mental,  and  social  health.  She  stated 
in  her  letter: 

What  quality  of  life  will  these  unwanted 
children  have  and  what  services  could  we 
offer  in  the  future  with  the  tremendous  cut- 
backs in  all  social  programs  *  *  *  I  cannot 
see  bringing  more  unwanted  children  into 
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our  society  when  our  society  has  not  accept- 
ed the  responsibility  for  what  we  already 
have,  and  on  the  policies  clearly  delineated 
by  the  present  administration,  the  social 
welfare  programs  in  this  particular  area  will 
be  even  more  greatly  diminished. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  those 
of  us  who  make  public  policy  to  not 
only  understand  what  the  conse- 
quences of  our  policymaking  will  be. 
but  also  to  strive  for  some  reasonable 
consistency  when  one  policy  decision 
has  implications  and  perhaps  some  im- 
intended  consequences  as  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Connelly's  insightful  comments.* 


HISTORIC  SUMMERSEAT 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, precious  few  historic  buildings  in 
this  country  can  match  the  distinctive 
beauty  and  rich  legacy  of  Summerseat 
in  Morrisvllle.  Pa. 

Summerseat  served  as  an  important 
headquarters  for  the  Colonial  Army 
during  the  crucial  early  days  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  General  Washing- 
ton personally  chose  Summerseat  for 
his  headquarters  in  December  of  1776. 

Later  in  its  history.  Summerseat  was 
owned  by  both  Robert  Morris  and 
George  Clymer.  each  of  whom  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ac- 
cording to  legend,  Summerseat  also 
served  as  the  site  of  a  ball  honoring 
Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

A  group  of  distinguished  constitu- 
ents— the  Historic  Morrisville  Soci- 
ety—will be  honoring  Summerseat  and 
its  heritage  on  Patriots'  Day.  Jime  6. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  repre- 
sent such  a  unique  institution  as  Sum- 
merseat in  Washington.  And  it  is 
equally  gratifying  to  represent  the 
Historic  Morrisville  Society.  They  de- 
serve much  commendation  for  their 
tireless  work  on  behalf  of  historic 
preservation.* 


TREASURY  SECREH-ARY  REGAN 
ON  U.S.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
MULTILATERAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BANKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  will  soon  have  to  consider 
new  legislation  to  authorize  the  new 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  multilateral 
development  banks— MDB's.  Although 
the  MDB's  are  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  helping  Third  World  countries 
become  economically  developed  and  in 
furthering  this  country's  strategic  for- 
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eign  policy,  support  for  contributions 
to  lIDB's  has  always  been  lukewarm. 

I  believe  that  the  administration's 
position  will  be  crucial  for  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  development 
biU,  because  it  has  considerable  influ- 
ence over  conservatives  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  for  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore.  I  want  to 
share  with  all  of  my  colleagues  the 
testimony  of  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Recan  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations, in  which  the  Secretary  regis- 
tered the  administration's  strong  sup- 
port for  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  the  MDB's.  As  the  Secretary  em- 
phasized: 

The  banks  are  primarily  the  result  of  U.S. 
policy  Initiatives  uid  they  have  functioned 
successfully  for  many  years— since  1945  In 
the  case  of  the  World  Bank.  Durins  that 
period,  they  have  had  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Concreas  and  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents.  A  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  support  would  be  irresponsible  and 
rtamasing  to  our  national  interest. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
ponder  the  Secretary's  eloquent  words 
and  approach  this  question  in  a  truly 
bipartisan  manner,  because  the  admin- 
istration's position  is  very  worthy  of 
support. 

The  testimony  follows: 
STATmnrr  or  Hon.  Donald  T.  Rccan. 

SBCaXTJUIT  OP  THX  TBKASUaY 

nmooucnoN 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speaii  to  the  Committee  today  on  the 
Administration's  appropriations  request  for 
U.S.  subscriptions  and  contributions  to  the 
multilateral  development  banks.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Subcommittee  voted  yester- 
day in  favor  of  the  Administration's  supple- 
mental request  for  fiscal  year  19S1.  We  ap- 
preciate this  bipartisan  display  of  support 
for  the  Administration  on  these  foreign 
policy  issues. 

With  the  Committee's  permission  I  would 
like  to  summarize  the  Administration's  re- 
quest orally  and  to  provide— for  the  record— 
a  more  detailed  description. 

The  Administration's  first  priority  has 
been  to  develop  a  comprehensive  domestic 
program  to  address  our  own  economic  re- 
quirements. The  most  Important  contribu- 
tion we  can  make  to  the  international  econ- 
omy at  this  time  is  to  provide  the  basis  for 
healthy,  non-inflationary  growth  in  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Reductions  in  the  Federal  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982  repre- 
sent a  vital  part  of  the  President's  Economic 
Recovery  Program.  The  recommendations 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  March  10  represent 
a  pracUcal  and  realistic  basis  on  which  to 
begin  our  fight  against  inflation  and  to 
reduce  the  role  of  government  in  the 
economy. 

Foreign  assistance  programs  have  not 
been  spared  from  the  President's  budget 
review.  Overall  these  programs  have  been 
cut  back  by  26  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982 
from  the  levels  proposed  by  the  previous 
Administration.  On  this  basis,  the  request 
for  budget  authority  for  the  multilateral  de-' 
velopment  banks  has  been  reduced  by  34 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  by  38  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1982.  These  reductions  in 
requesU  for  the  banks  will  be  accomplished 
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by  deferring  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
our  subscriptions  and  contributions  to 
future  fiscal  years. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  mind- 
ful that  the  banks  are  common  multination- 
al endeavors,  initiated,  in  most  cases,  by  the 
United  SUtes.  We.  therefore,  intend  to  meet 
our  existing  resportsibiliUes  to  the  institu- 
tions and  to  our  fellow  members.  To  lessen 
the  serious  concern  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  developed  and  developing 
member  countries  about  U.S.  intentions,  we 
have  tried  to  structure  the  reductions  In  re- 
quested budget  authority  in  a  way  which 
permits  bank  replenishments  to  continue 
within  their  general  negotiated  framework. 

The  United  States  should  play  a  construc- 
tive and  responsible  role  In  the  banlcs  and  in 
other  international  economic  organizations. 
To  do  so.  the  Administration  needs  your 
support  for  the  full  multilateral  develop- 
ment bank  request  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982. 

THX  APPROPRIATIONS  RKQUKST 

The  Administration's  supplemental  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1918  is  for  $558  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $53.9  million  in  pro- 
gram limitations  for  callable  capital  sub- 
scriptions which  do  not  result  in  outlays  of 
funds.  This  is  $540  million  less  than  the 
amount  recommended  for  budget  authority 
in  January.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1982 
calls  for  $1.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$2.6  billion  in  program  limitations  for  call- 
able capital.  This  is  $936  million  less  than 
the  amount  recommended  for  budget  au- 
thority In  January.  Our  requests  will  fulfill 
already  negotiated  international  agree- 
ments. 

The  outlays  resulting  from  budget  author- 
ity enacted  in  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  will 
occur  over  the  next  ten  years.  Only  4.28  per- 
cent of  the  budget  authority  request  for 
fiscal  year  1982  will  result  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

TRX  FISCAL  TKAR  I  SSI  S0PPLXICKNTAL  RIQUKST 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  which  necessitate  the 
supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
which  the  Subcommittee  has  approved.  For 
the  Sixth  Replenishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association— IDA  VI— 
we  are  seeking  $540  million  in  budget  au- 
thority. To  subscribe  initially  to  the  African 
Development  Bank  we  propose  $18  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $53.9  million  in  pro- 
gram limitations  for  callable  capital. 

The  circumstances  are  particularly  critical 
in  the  case  if  IDA  VI.  The  failure  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  agree  to  participate  in  the 
replenishment  and  to  make  its  first  install 
ment  available  has  already  delayed  activa- 
tion of  the  replenishment  by  nine  months. 
Other  donor  countries  have  made  advance 
contributions,  which  were  fully  committed 
by  the  end  of  March,  but  they  indicated 
they  will  not  provide  additional  support 
until  U.S.  participation  is  assured  after  the 
necessary  authorization  and  appropriations 
are  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  the  African  Development 
Bank,  the  opening  for  accession  to  member- 
ship by  the  United  States  and  other  non-re- 
gional countries  is  expected  to  occur  this 
spring.  Much  of  the  political  benefit  would 
be  lost,  if  we  were  to  accede  months  after 
most  of  the  other  non-regional  members 
had  done  so.  Moreover,  our  ability  to  select 
a  U.S.  Executive  Director  could  be  lost  if 
there  were  a  delay  until  fiscal  year  1982. 

Because  of  these  exceptional  circum- 
stances, we  are  requesting  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  these 
two  institutions. 
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AOMINISraATION  vnw  OF  THE  BANKS 

Over  the  years  the  banlts  have  been  im- 
portant finaiKial  institutions  and  they  will 
remain  so  in  the  future.  As  we  see  it.  the 
issue  for  the  United  States  Is  not  whether 
we  will  continue  to  participate  but  rather 
the  level  of  future  U.S.  support  and  the 
nature  of  U.S.  participation  in  the  various 
programs.  A  decision  to  continue  U.8.  par- 
ticipation in  the  banks,  including  IDA  VI. 
the  World  Bank  General  Capital  Increase 
and  the  African  Development  Bank,  is  con- 
sistent with  this  framework  and  it  is  based 
on  the  following  considerations: 

The  banks  are  primarily  the  result  of  U.S. 
policy  Initiatives  and  they  have  functioned 
successfully  for  many  years— since  1945  in 
the  case  of  the  World  Bank.  During  that 
period,  they  have  had  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  and  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents.  A  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  Support  would  be  irresponsible  and 
damaging  to  our  national  interest. 

The  banks  are  common  endeavors.  Their 
operations  are  shaped  through  Intensive 
consultation  among  member  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  our  major 
allies  who  are  the  principal  financial  sup- 
porters. Cooperation  in  these  banks  is  a  key 
aspect  of  our  overall  relations  with  Europe, 
Japan  and  Canada. 

There  is  also  a  humanitarian  aspect  to  our 
partlcipation  in  the  banlcs.  Willingness  to 
help  the  needy  has  been  an  enduring  Ameri- 
can tradition.  The  banks  provide  a  cost-ef- 
fective way  for  us  to  continue  that  tradition 
in  concert  with  other  countries. 

Leveraging  of  relatively  small  paid-in  sub- 
scriptions with  bank  borrowings  from  pri- 
vate capital  markets  multiplies  economic  as- 
sistance which  can  be  channelled  through 
the  banks.  Put  another  way.  the  program 
pay-out  for  each  budgetary  dollar  paid  into 
the  hard  windows  can  be  very  high. 

The  programs  of  the  institutions  require 
advance  planning  and  continuity.  Disrup- 
tions in  our  subscriptions  and  contributions 
and  those  of  other  countries  would  entail 
high  program  costs  for  the  banks  and  di- 
minish their  institutional  effectiveness. 

In  addition,  there  are  very  practical  com- 
mercial reasons  for  continuing  our  partici- 
pation as  negotiated.  Last  year  U.S.  firms 
received  MDB  contracts  totalling  about  $960 
million. 

These  considerations  have  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  participation  in  these  institutions 
is  in  our  national  Interest  and  that  we 
should  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  with  re- 
plenishments which  have  already  been  ne- 
gotiated. 

The  Administration  fully  recognizes  the 
important  support  that  the  banks  can  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly,  market-oriented  eco- 
nomic development  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
veloping countries.  The  Administration  also 
recognizes  that  the  multilateral  character 
of  the  banlu  and  the  substantial  resources 
at  their  command  make  these  institutions 
well  positioned  to  help  promote  growth- 
spurring  economic  policies  in  the  developing 
world. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  developing 
countries  has  a  significant  impact  on  both 
the  international  economy  and  on  the  U.S. 
economy.  While  these  countries  still  con- 
front formidable  economic  problems,  none- 
theless, they  are  presently  a  major  source  of 
world  economic  growth.  Their  growth  im- 
mediately generates  increased  Imports,  and 
the  non-oil  developing  countries  take  more 
than  a  fourth  of  our  exports  of  goods  and 
services. 
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I  also  want  to  touch  on  the  benefits  that 
continued  UJS.  participation  in  these  insti- 
tutions provides  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  Interests.  The  banlcs  oper- 
ate In  countries  throughout  the  developing 
world,  very  notably  in  areas  of  strategic  con- 
cern to  us: 

The  U.S.  has  mutual  defense  relationships 
with  seven  of  the  top  ten  IBRD  recipients: 
Brazil,  Turkey,  Korea.  Thailand.  Colombia, 
the  Philippines  and  Mexico.  These  countries 
alone  borrowed  $3.6  billion  from  the  IBRD 
in  1980  or  nearly  half  of  all  new  lending 
that  year.  The  cost  to  the  U.S.  budget,  over 
the  years  that  these  loans  are  disbursed. 
will  be  about  $70  million. 

Seven  of  the  top  ten  IDA  recipients  are  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Indian  Ocean:  Tanza- 
nia. Kenya.  Sri  Lanka.  Pakistan.  Sudan. 
Egypt  and  India.  All  have  l>een  subject  to 
Soviet  efforts  to  expand  influence.  The  30 
percent  share  of  IDA  lending  going  to  the 
African  continent  (approximately  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  1980)  also  complements  our  objec- 
tives in  that  volatile  region.  In  particular, 
we  strongly  support  IDA  programs  in  Egypt, 
Sudan  and  Kenya  which  provided  $500  mil- 
lion in  1980. 

Three  of  the  eight  Asian  Development 
Bank  borrowers  have  mutual  defense  rela- 
tionships with  the  United  States:  Philip- 
pines, Korea,  and  Thailand,  They  collective- 
ly borrowed  nearly  $520  million  from  the 
ADB  in  1979.  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  complete  data.  This  amounted  to 
almost  62  percent  of  total  ADB  lending  in 
that  year. 

Six  of  the  top  ten  African  Development 
Bank  borrowers  maintain  important  mili- 
tary supply  relationships  with  the  United 
States:  Tunisia,  Morocco.  Kenya.  Zaire. 
Gabon  and  Egypt.  More  than  one  third  of 
new  loans  frcHn  the  AFDB  went  to  these 
countries  in  1979. 

The  top  three  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  recipients— Mexico,  Brazil  and 
Argentina— have  important  commercial  and 
financial  linlu  with  us.  In  1980  the  IDB 
made  two-thirds  of  its  loans  to  these  three 
countries.  Improving  U.S.  relations  through- 
out Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  is  an 
important  policy  objective  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  their  most  recent  fiscal  years,  these 
MDBS  channelled  $7.7  billion  in  loan  com- 
mitments to  the  countries  I  have  cited.  An 
increase  of  our  bilateral  aid  program  of  that 
size  is  unrealistic.  These  sums  are  far  higher 
than  could  have  been  provided  by  the  U.S. 
alone — or  even  with  its  allies— in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cost  sharing  and  financial  le- 
veraging possible  only  through  the  banks. 

FUTURE  U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  BANKS 

The  long-term  nature  of  the  development 
process,  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  position 
in  the  banks  to  other  countries  and  institu- 
tions, the  wide  ranging  public  and  Congres- 
sional commentary  on  the  role  and  activities 
of  the  banks  and  the  serious  nature  of  our 
own  budget  situation  have  reinforced  our 
view  that  the  United  States  needs  to  devel- 
op a  long  term  policy  and  planning  perspec- 
tive for  the  banks.  It  is  our  intention  to  es- 
tablish an  effective  overall  policy  frame- 
work for  future  U.S.  participation  in  the 
banks  and  to  identify  the  major  policy  ob- 
jectives which  should  be  pursued  in  any 
future  replenishment  negotiation.  I  note 
that  the  Committee  has  itself  called  for  a 
thorough  assessment  in  its  report  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  legislation 
last  year. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  is  con- 
ducting such  an  assessment  of  all  the  var- 
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ious  factors  which  should  bear  on  UJ5.  par- 
ticipation in  the  banks.  No  decisions  will  be 
taken  on  any  of  the  pending  replenishments 
until  the  Administration's  policy  review  is 
complete. 

The  assessment  will  take  into  account  the 
full  range  of  views  that  have  been  expressed 
alMut  the  banlcs  In  the  past.  This  Commit- 
tee has  been  an  active  commentator  on  the 
activities  of  the  multilateral  development 
banlcs  for  many  years  and  has  requested  re- 
ports on  MDB  activities  in  specific  areas  of 
concern.  You  have  expressed  consistent  con- 
cern that  economic  assistance  through  the 
development  banks  reach  the  poor,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  direct  participation 
of  local  groups,  which  represent  the  poor,  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  development 
projects.  The  Committee  has  stressed  the 
use  of  appropriate,  capital  saving  technol- 
ogy in  labor  surplus  countries.  These  are  im- 
portant development  issues,  which  will  be 
considered  carefully  in  the  course  of  our  as- 
sessment. 

We  look  forward  to  discussing  the  results 
of  the  assessment  with  the  Committee  and 
we  will  welcome  your  views. 

CONCLUSION 

This  then  is  the  program  we  set  before 
you.  It  is  a  program  balancing  fiscal  integri- 
ty with  international  responsibility.  Our 
cuts  have  been  deep  in  both  fiscal  year  1981 
and  fiscal  year  1982,  but  we  are  fulfilling 
our  international  pledges.  We  seek  your  sup- 
port for  passage  of  this  program.* 
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WHAT  $100  BILUON  BUYS  FOR 
DEFENSE 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundxiy,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  suffered  a  severe  decline  in  de- 
fense preparedness  over  the  last 
decade,  as  the  gap  between  the  Soviet 
Union's  defense  commitment  and  our 
own  has  widened.  President  Reagan 
and  this  Congress,  by  substantially  in- 
creasing oiu-  defense  budget,  have 
begun  to  reverse  this  decline  and 
remedy  this  dangerous  situation. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  sheds  startling  light  on  the 
net  value  of  this  spending  gap  in  terms 
of  our  own  national  security.  I  would 
like  to  share  this  very  relevant  per- 
spective with  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  May  18.  I98I] 
What  $100  Biluon  Btnrs  for  Defense 

Since  1973.  the  Soviet  Union's  military  ex- 
penditures have  exceeded  U.S.  defense 
spending  by  $100  billion.  By  itself,  the 
figure  may  not  mean  much,  and  critics  of  in- 
creased national  defense  spending  pooh- 
pooh  such  comparisons  as  meaningless. 

Gen.  Bryce  Poe  II.  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command,  put  the  spending 
gap  into  some  stark  perspective,  however,  by 
making  a  list  of  the  weaponry  the  United 
States  could  have  added  to  its  arsenal  by 
matching  the  Soviet  sF>ending. 

With  $100  billion,  the  United  SUtes  could 
have  purchased: 

The  B-1  bomber  fleet  of  241  aircraft. 

The  entire  MX  missile  system. 


Thirteen  Trident  submarines  with  associ- 
ated missiles. 

Seven  thousand  new  XM-1  main  battle 
tanks. 

Five  hundred  advanced  attack  helicopters. 

Seven  hundred  infantry  vehicles. 

Three  hundred  tactical  airlift  planes  and 
1,200  new  fighter  aircraft  for  the  Navy  or 
1,800  new  fighters  for  the  Air  Force. 

Of  course,  some  trade-offs  might  have 
produced  other  results.  American  military 
forces  surely  would  not  have  lost  so  many 
skilled  personnel  if  pay  had  t>een  increased 
during  those  years  so  that  middle-ranking 
enlisted  personnel  did  not  have  to  rely  on 
food  stamps  to  keep  families  fed. 

Congress  is  going  along  with  hefty  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  Better  late  than  never. 
the  United  States  obviously  has  some  catch- 
ing up  to  do.« 


SALUTE  TO  LABOR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  addressed  this  body 
about  the  many  good  things  that  are 
happening  in  my  home  district  of 
Bronx  Coimty.  I  have  on  occasions  en- 
tered into  the  Record  the  accomplish- 
ment of  various  individuals  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  areas 
of  education,  business,  politics,  govern- 
ment, and  many  other  endeavors.  Re- 
cently I  spoke  on  the  heroism  of  the 
individuals  caught  up  in  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  our  President. 
Today,  I  wish  to  comment  and  salute  a 
more  subtle  heroism,  a  heroism  that 
happens  many  times  in  my  beloved 
city  but  goes  uiunentioned.  and  unher- 
alded, the  heroism  of  the  unpaid,  over- 
worked hospital  employees  of  New 
York. 

I  especially  want  to  point  out  the 
members  of  local  1199  of  Bronx  Leba- 
non Hospital  who  recently,  because  of 
the  deadlock  of  the  State  legislatiu^ 
over  the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year, 
went  impaid  for  2  weeks  but  stayed  at 
their  posts  and  administered  to  the 
needs  of  the  thousands  of  sick  people 
who  depended  upon  them  as  their 
only  source  for  medical  services.  These 
hard  working  men  and  women  who 
depend  on  their  weekly  pay  for  all  of 
their  needs,  had  to  sacrifice  necessities 
because  they  have  no  savings  or  extras 
to  carry  them  over  during  hard  times, 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  adversities  they 
thought  only  of  the  help  needed  by 
their  fellow  man.  My  good  friend  Leon 
Davis,  president  of  1199  is  also  to  be 
congratulated  because  of  the  leader- 
ship, patience,  and  concern  exercised 
by  him  and  his  capable  assistants  in 
seeing  this  continuing  emergency 
through. 

Bronx-Lebanon  Hospital,  which  dis- 
penses quality  health  services  for  this 
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district,  could  not  have  endured  were 
it  not  for  the  unstinting  and  dedicated 
services  of  a  young,  dedicated,  and 
most  energetic  director,  Mr.  Fred  Sil- 
verman. Mr.  Silverman  for  the  past 
several  years  has  kept  this  institution 
afloat  on  the  heavy  seas  of  financial 
distress.  He  has  done  this  through 
hard  work,  his  conviction  of  the  hospi- 
tal's need,  and  by  establishing  a  good 
working  relationship  with  all  of  the  di- 
verse compartments  of  his  institution 
and  the  people  it  serves.  All  have 
heard  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  people  of  the  South  Bronx  of 
New  York  City,  these  problems  experi- 
enced every  day  by  the  workers  of 
1199  and  other  professionals  such  as 
Fred  Silverman. 

It  is  because  of  people  like  the  work- 
ers of  1199.  Leon  Davis.  Fred  Silver- 
man, and  so  many  other  unsung 
heroes  that  the  South  Bronx  like  the 
msOestic  mystical  bird  phoenix  shall 
rise  again  and  regain  its  place  in  the 
history  of  our  great  city.* 
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PLASTIC  BOTTLE  WAR 


May  28,  1981 


REAL  CUTS  AND  REAL  PAIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  COMHECTICUT 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  dazzling  argiunents 
on  both  sides  of  the  social  security  re- 
visions presented  2  weeks  ago  by  the 
administration.  Proponents  of  the  cut- 
back plan  say  it  is  the  strong  medicine 
an  ailing  retirement  program  needs; 
opponents  say  it  is  the  wrong  medi- 
cine, in  the  wrong  dosage,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  that  it  will  abruptly 
and  luifairly  affect  the  life  plans  of 
millions  of  older  Americans. 

To  keep  the  arguments  from  becom- 
ing too  cold  and  statistical,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  take  a  moment  to  read 
the  following  letter  I  received  the 
other  day  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Bobenski. 
a  woman  who  lives  in  my  district,  and 
who  speaks  in  the  clearest  voice  of  the 
real  pain  these  proposed  cuts  would 
bring.  There  can  be  no  plainer  argu- 
ment against  the  proposed  drastic  re- 
duction next  year  in  early  retirement 
benefits. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  Bobenski  wrote: 

I  have  paid  social  security  since  1936— 
worked  to  help  pay  for  a  house  we  bought: 
worked  to  help  put  two  boys  through  col- 
lece. 

My  husband  has  heart  trouble,  so  I  have 
to  work. 

1  wOl  be  62  July  37.  1982. 

I  stand  at  a  nuu:hine  all  day.  for  $3.7.')  an 
hour,  waiting  for  the  day  to  collect  social  se- 
curity. 

How  do  you  think  I  feel?« 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVCS 

TTiursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thought  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  Interested  in  seeing  an 
informative  article  that  appeared  in 
the  March  1981  issue  of  Business 
Week  relating  to  the  metric  packaging 
of  soft  drinks. 

I  believe  this  article  clearly  demon- 
strates that  some  companies,  especial- 
ly in  the  soft  drink  industry,  are  find- 
ing it  to  their  economic  advantage  to 
make  the  conversion  to  metric. 

The  article  follows: 

Plastic's  Nrw  Entry  in  thk  Bottls  Wars 

A  new  generation  of  machines  that  make 
plastic  bottles  will  start  bringing  soft  drinks 
to  market  in  half-liter  (16.9-oe.)  size  later 
this  year,  touching  off  a  fresh  round  of  com- 
petition in  the  huge  market  for  containers. 
The  prospect  of  big  new  inroads  for  plastic 
already  has  can  makers  laying  defensive 
strategies,  while  plastic  makers  are  predict- 
ing a  turnaround  for  their  depressed  busi- 
ness and  glassmakers  are  worried  about  a 
price  war. 

The  half-liter  soft  drink  bottle  is  made  of 
the  same  polyethylene  terephthalate  (PET) 
as  is  the  successful  2-liter  bottle  already  on 
supermarket  shelves.  Coca-Cola  Co.  has 
been  testing  the  half-liter  size  in  four  Ohio 
markets  since  November.  "This  little  baby  is 
dynamite. "  says  a  spokesman.  Adds  John 
ScuUey,  president  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.:  "Every- 
thing we  learned  from  the  2-liter  suggests 
that  the  half-liter  will  be  just  as  successful." 
A  huge  market.  By  June  both  Cincinnati 
Milacron  Inc.  and  Van  Dom  Co.  will  be 
shipping  machines  that  at  least  triple  the 
running  speed  of  blow-molding  equipment 
which  can  now  turn  out  2.400  2-liter  bottles 
an  hour.  Japan's  Nissei  ASB  Maciiine  Co.  is 
already  shipping  a  slower  machine.  Accord- 
ing to  machinery  makers,  the  new  machines 
cut  costs  to  the  point  at  which  half-liter 
plastic  bottles  can  compete  with  16-oz.  non- 
returnable  glass  bottles,  which  cost  about 
8.5«. 

The  market  is  huge.  For  soft  drinks  alone, 
glass-bottle  makers  shipped  3.8  billion  16-oz. 
nonretumables  last  year  and  the  market  for 
retumables  is  even  larger.  Dwarfing  glass, 
however,  is  the  12-oz.  soft-drink  can  market 
of  26  billion  units.  A  50  percent  operating 
rate  last  year  has  producers  awash  in  excess 
PET  resin  capacity,  but  both  Celanese  Corp. 
and  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  predict 
that  plastic's  ability  to  expand  into  these 
new  markets  could  balance  demand  for 
their  resin  with  its  supply. 

A  price  war?  "There  could  be  some  impact 
on  the  can  share"  of  the  market  by  plastic 
bottles,  concedes  Jay  R.  Gottlieb,  managing 
director  of  beverage  metal  packaging  for 
American  Can  Co.  But  the  immediate  target 
of  the  plastic  bottles  would  appear  to  be 
glass.  Says  one  glass  company  official:  "I 
think  you're  going  to  see  a  price  war.  I  don't 
think  the  glass  industry  is  going  to  give  up 
this  market  without  a  substantial  fight. " 
Responds  John  E.  Maczko.  marketing  super- 
visor of  PET  bottle  resin  for  Celanese  Plas- 
tics &  Specialties  Co.:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  half-liter  PET  bottle  is  here:  it's 
going  to  stay,  and  no  matter  what  glass 
does,  it's  unlikely  to  stop  it." 


Still,  some  container- industry  executives 
believe  that  rising  resin  cosU  and  more  effi- 
cient glaaamaking  machinery  will  make  it 
hard  for  PET  to  compete.  The  half  liter  bot- 
tles will  only  nick  the  market  this  year.  Ex- 
ecutives at  Owens-Illinois  Inc.,  the  largest 
U.S.  glass-bottle  maker  and  a  leader  in  plas- 
tics as  well,  believe  that  the  new  container 
has  yet  to  prove  Itself.  There  is  a  problem 
with  carbonatlon  retention,  and  the  light 
weight  and  durability  that  brought  consum- 
ers flocking  to  the  2-llter  PET  bottle  are  less 
Important  for  smaller  sizes. 

"There's  a  lot  of  [development]  work 
being  done,"  says  Charles  K.  Sewell,  presi- 
dent of  Dorsey  Corp.'s  Sewell  Plastics  Inc.,  a 
mkjor  bottle  molder.  "We  expect  to  be  in 
the  marketplace  with  a  lot  of  bottles  some- 
time in  1981."  • 


UNITED  STATES  CASTS  VOTE 
FOR  PROFIT 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  CONNBUTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
find  it  deeply  disturbing  that  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  vote  against  a 
United  Nations'  code  which  would  set 
guidelines  on  the  marketing  of  infant 
food  formula.  The  United  States  was 
nearly  the  only  coimtry  to  vote 
against  this  code  at  the  U.N.  World 
Health  Assembly  this  week  in  Geneva. 

Millions  of  infants  every  year  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  disease— and 
many  die— from  the  improper  use  of 
breast  milk  substitutes.  Mothers  in 
poor,  developing  countries  are  led  to 
believe  by  aggressive  advertising  tech- 
niques that  infant  formulas  are  better 
for  their  babies  than  their  own  milk. 
For  instance,  one  company  employs 
salespeople  in  white  uniforms  to  dis- 
tribute free  samples  to  pregnant 
women.  After  using  the  samples,  these 
women  can  no  longer  produce  their 
own  milk  and  must  purchase  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Unable  to  afford  sufficient  amounts 
of  the  formula,  poor  women  often 
dUute  the  powder.  Infants  become 
malnourished  and  often  develop  seri- 
ous complications  from  the  use  of  con- 
taminated water.  The  U.N.  code  rec- 
ommends that  countries  outlaw  direct 
advertising,  prohibit  distribution  of 
free  samples  and  limit  exaggerated 
claims.  However,  the  code  is  only  a 
recommendation  and  would  leave  each 
nation  free  to  develop  its  own  appro- 
priate regulations.  The  code  in  no  way 
attempts  to  interfere  with  free  trade 
and  the  rights  of  these  companies  to' 
sell  this  product— it  only  attempts  to 
set  up  guidelines  on  the  marketing  of 
infant  formulas. 

Three  American  manufacturers  have 
lobbied  fiercely  against  this  code,  ar- 
guing that  there  is  no  direct  link  be- 
tween bottle  formulas  and  disease. 
They  say  that  mothers  in  the  Third 
World  Countries— of  whom  many  are 
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illiterate- are  not  following  the  direc- 
tions carefully. 

I  think  the  administration,  by  this 
action,  is  sending  a  very  negative  mes- 
sage to  the  Third  World.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage which  says  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  more  concerned  about 
the  profits  of  three  companies  than 
the  lives  of  millions  of  children.* 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  3724. 
the  administration  bill  'to  extend  and 
amend  various  health  authorities,  and 
for  other  purposes."  Mr.  Brothill, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  joins  me  as  a  cosponsor. 
Because  the  administration's  proposal 
provides  for  several  substantive 
changes  to  existing  law.  we  would 
expect  that  some  opposition  will  sur- 
face. Accordingly,  we  view  the  bill  as  a 
starting  point  for  discussions  with  the 
various  affected  principals  whose  con- 
cerns are  entitled  to  be  heard. 

An  explanation  of.  the  bill,  which  is 
comprehensive  in  scope,  is  embodied  in 
Secretary  Schweiker's  May  15.  1981. 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Speaker. 
The  Secretary's  explanation  follows: 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  appropri- 
ations through  fiscal  year  1984  for  health 
services  research,  health  care  technology  ac- 
tivities, health  sUtistics  activities.  National 
Research  Service  Awards,  immunization 
programs,  and  assi;>tance  to  medical  librar- 
ies, and  would  enact  changes  to  provisions 
of  law  concerned  with  health  emergencies 
to  permit  a  rapid  and  effective  response  to 
such  emergencies. 

The  draft  bill  would  in  addition  promote 
improved  efficiency  and  management  of 
Public  Health  Service  programs.  The  draft 
bill  would  provide  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  with  greater  flexibility 
to  provide  additional  special  pay  to  Public 
Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps  physi- 
cians only  if  such  pay  were  actually  needed 
to  recruit  and  retain  physicians  in  certain 
specific  locations  and  in  certain  specialties 
in  which  extraordinary  recruitment  and  re- 
tention difficulties  have  been  experienced. 
The  Administration  believes  that  Public 
Health  Service  physician  requirements  can 
be  met  under  a  more  flexible  and  targeted 
approach  and  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
than  under  the  approach  of  current  law, 
which  maintains  artificially  high  special  pay 
levels  for  Commissioned  Corps  physicians. 
The  draft  bill  would  also  eliminate  Federal 
payment  for  institutional  support  services 
in  connection  with  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards. 

We  estimate  that  total  costs  of 
$216,742,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  would 
result  from  the  draft  bill's  enactment.  De- 
tailed cost  estimates  and  summary  of  the 
draft  bill's  provisions  are  enclosed. 
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We  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft 
bill  its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARGENTINA 
AND  U.S.  POLICY 


INTRODUCTION  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OMNIBUS  LEGISLA- 
"nON  ON  VARIOUS  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

op  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 
•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attention  given  recently  to  the  case  of 
Jacobo  Timerman  points  up  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  himian  rights  situation 
facing  Jews  in  Argentina,  and  it  also 
demonstrates  how  dramatically  U.S. 
policies  on  human  rights  have  shifted 
since  the  current  administration  took 
office. 

There  is  compelling  evidence  that 
the  Argentine  Government  has  grossly 
violated  the  human  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, such  as  Jacobo  Timerman,  who 
dared  to  disagree  with  its  policies  and 
decrees.  In  his  recent  book.  Timerman 
has  pointed  to  another  aspect  of  re- 
pression in  Argentina  which  has  been 
less  widely  known— the  fact  that  is  pe- 
culiarly anti-Semitic.  This  was  a  factor 
in  the  vicious  treatment  of  Timerman 
himself,  and  he  and  others  have  testi- 
fied that  anti-Semitism  is  widespread 
in  Argentine  society.  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  spoken  out  against 
anti-Semitism  and  repression  wherever 
they  occur.  Jacobo  Timerman's  ac- 
coimt  of  the  situation  in  Argentina 
should  cause  us  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  problems  in  that 
country. 

It  is  especially  ironic  that  just  as 
public  awareness  of  this  situation  is  in- 
creasing, the  administration  has  come 
forward  and  requested  that  the  cur- 
rent prohibition  against  U.S.  arms 
sales  to  Argentina  be  repealed.  One 
justification  for  the  request,  offered 
by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig. 
has  been  that  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  share  common  values. 
There  is  no  question  that  Argentine 
society  is  very  advanced  in  many  re- 
spects, and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Government  of  Argentina,  like  our 
own,  is  opposed  to  Soviet-inspired  tur- 
moil in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  much 
further  the  similarities  extend.  Liter- 
ally thousands  of  Argentine  citizens 
have  disappeared  without  explanation 
over  the  past  5  years.  My  own  efforts 
to  obtain  information  from  the  Argen- 
tine Government  about  two  young 
Jewish  citizens,  Ruben  Hat>er  and 
Deborah  Benshoam,  who  have  been 
imprisoned  but  never  formally 
charged  with  any  crime,  have  met 
with  no  cooperation.  It  is  clearly 
wrong  to  say  that  a  government  which 
has    regularly    abused    those    rights 
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which  are  the  foumdation  of  our  own 
society  has  values  in  common  with 
oiu^.  Certainly,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  providing  that  government 
with  the  arms  that  will  help  it  perpet- 
uate the  vicious  practices  which  have 
made  life  a  nightmare  for  so  many 
people. 

Jacobo  Timerman  has  stated  that 
the  outspoken  human  rights  policy  of 
the  previous  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  saving  thousands  of  lives 
in  South  America.  He  has  said  of  the 
anti-Semitism  in  Argentina  that 
"nothing  equal  to  it  has  taken  place  in 
the  Western  world  since  1945. "  The 
United  States  should  not  even  appear 
to  condone  such  a  situation.  In  my 
view,  the  administration's  apparent 
willingness  to  turn  away  from  a  policy 
of  attempting  to  promote  human 
rights  in  coimtries  that  wish  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  United  States  will 
not  serve  our  foreign  policy  interests 
in  the  long  term,  and  the  cost  in 
hiunan  terms  to  those  whose  rights 
are  abused  cannot  be  calculated.  I 
hope  that  the  message  Jacobo  Timer- 
man  has  brought  will  not  be  lost  on 
those  formulating  foreign  policy  for 
the  administration.* 


THE  RE-EMERGENCE  OF 
SWEATSHOPS 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  28.  1981 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  feature  of  our  modem  in- 
dustrial system  has  been  more  abhor- 
rent than  the  notorious  garment 
sweatshops  which  flourished  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  Through 
Federal  and  State  fair  labor  laws,  we 
thought  that  we  had  ridded  our  cities 
of  this  scourge.  Tragically,  we  are  now 
learning  that  the  sweatshop  has  re- 
turned. Once  again,  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers — especially  women  and 
children,  and  particularly  undocu- 
mented aliens — are  suffering  the  kinds 
of  exploitation  which  we  thought  we 
had  relegated  to  the  history  books. 

The  revival  of  sweatshops  in  the 
needle  trades  has  been  condemned  by 
responsible  garment  manufacturers, 
trade  unions,  and  public  officials,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond 
Donovan.  But  Mr.  Donovan  has.  in  a 
imilateral  and  thoroughly  unjustified 
action,  annoimced  his  intention  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  key  regulatory 
provisions  against  sweatshops— the 
prohibition  on  industrial  homework. 

At  hearings  last  week  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards, of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  we 
heard  industry,  labor,  and  consumers 
alike  denoimce  this  proposal.  No  one— 
not  industry  or  labor— had  advocated 
such  a  sweeping  abolition  of  labor  pro- 
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tections  at  the  very  time  that  sweat- 
shops are  reviving. 

No  one— not  industry  or  labor— be- 
lieves, as  the  Secretary  contends,  that 
abolition  of  the  homework  restriction 
wlU  enhance  the  Government  ability 
to  enforce  the  law. 

Every  witness  who  testified,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  departmental 
representatives,  argued  strenuously 
that  removal  of  the  homework  ban 
would,  in  fact,  stimulate  the  prolifera- 
tion of  sweatshops,  a  view  endorsed  by 
departmental  experts  with  whom  my 
office  has  spoken.  The  Secretary's  pro- 
posed action,  in  the  words  of  Kurt 
Barnard,  spokesman  for  the  5,500- 
member  Federated  Apparel  Manufac- 
turers, will  guarantee  "the  uncon- 
trolled proliferation  of  at-home  sweat- 
shops [which  will]  foster  the  exploita- 
tion of  unregistered  aliens  and  ad- 
versely affect  every  American  taxpay- 
er ••  *  (It]  would  literally  pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  the  entire  Ameri- 
can apparel  industry— union  and  non- 
union alike." 

Much  of  the  public  attention  which 
has  been  focused  on  the  revival  of 
sweatshops  is  due  to  the  outstanding 
series  by  Merle  Linda  Wolin,  "Sweat- 
shop," published  earlier  this  year  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Ms. 
Wolin's  16-part  story  was  the  result  of 
an  8-month  investigation,  including 
undercover  work  as  a  Brazilian  seam- 
stress. 

Ms.  Wolin's  series  has  already  won 
two  major  journalism  awards,  the 
Mark  Twain  prize,  and  the  Associated 
Press  regional  award  for  investigative 
reporting  in  class  I  newspapers.  She 
deserves  much  more,  because  her 
series  has  achieved  one  of  the  highest 
goals  of  responsible  journalism— en- 
lightening the  public  about  an  inhu- 
man and  intolerable  situation  which 
demands  change.  That  process  of 
change  has  already  begun  with  last 
week's  hearings,  and  I  want  to  credit 
Merle  Wolin  with  providing  a  major 
stimulus  to  that  action. 

I  want  to  share  one  segment  of  this 
series  which  sununarizes  many  of  the 
problems  and  the  players  in  this  crisis. 

The  article  follows: 
Problkms  in  thk  Garmknt  Imdustky 
(By  Merle  Linda  Wolin) 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up 
California's  rapidly  growing  $3.5  billion  gar- 
ment industry,  centered  in  Los  Angeles  and 
officially  recognized  as  "the  dirtiest  in  the 
sUte"? 

After  an  intensive  eight-month  investiga- 
tion, which  included  a  month's  undercover 
work  posing  as  an  illegal  garment  worker, 
the  Herald  Examiner  discovered  that  the 
garment  industry's  major  problems  revolve 
around  the  manufacturers,  not  the  contrac- 
tors. Iliese  people,  the  manufacturers,  con- 
trol the  purse  strings  of  the  industry  yet  are 
not  held  legally  accountable  for  the  health 
and  labor  conditions  under  which  their  gar- 
ments are  made. 

But  the  manufacturers  are  not  the  sole 
cause  of  all  the  problems.  Everyone  contrib- 
utes to  them— from  the  workers,  contractors 
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and  retailers  to  the  regulatory  agencies, 
prosecutors.  Judges  and  the  unions. 

Also  not  to  be  forgotten  are  the  effects  of 
imports,  organized  crime  and  the  recession. 

Here  is  a  quick  rundown  of  the  problems 
in  the  industry,  some  structural,  some  eco- 
nomic, some  attudlnal.  Taken  together, 
these  elements  make  it  nearly  impossible 
for  the  business  to  run  lawfully  without  vio- 
lations. The  human  degradation  and  eco- 
nomic injustices  call  out  for  solution— dras- 
tic and  immediate. 

THK  WORKKKS 

The  backbone  of  the  work  force— an  esti- 
mated 90  percent  of  the  1 25.000  workers  in 
greater  Los  Angeles  (which  is  75  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  number  of  workers  in 
California)— is  undcKumented  labor,  easily 
exploited  illegal  workers  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  U.S.  laws  and  afraid  to  fight  back. 

Out  of  20  basic  non-agricultural  Industries 
in  California,  this  worker  earns  conserva- 
tively 30  to  400  percent  less  than  employees 
in  other  Industries. 

THK  COHTflACTORS 

An  estimated  3.500  in  the  state.  It  is  easy 
to  go  into  business:  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
$21  business  tax  and  registration  permit,  a 
few  machines  and  a  roof  overhead. 

In  sewing  factories,  most  of  which  are 
small  and  employ  less  than  50.  contractors, 
known  as  "glorified  workers,"  do  the  bid- 
ding for  manufacturers.  They  hire  workers 
and  run  the  operations  where  garments  are 
sewn.  Tliey  alone  bear  the  burden  of  labor 
and  health  code  violations.  (More  than  80 
percent  of  them  are  in  violation.) 

There  Is  a  surplus  of  contractors.  Many 
are  undercapitalized.  In  the  words  of  state 
Labor  Commissioner  James  Quillen.  many 
are  "flakes"  unfamiliar  with  U.S.  law  and 
the  garment  business.  They  see  engaging  in 
unfair  competition  (a  direct  result  of  hiring 
undocumented  workers)  as  the  only  way  to 
keep  their  shops  afloat.  They  regularly  un- 
dercut legitimate  shop  owners,  often  forcing 
them  out  of  business.  The  attitude:  any- 
thing to  get  the  work. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  of  contrac- 
tors is  that  manufacturers  do  not  pay  them 
enough  to  (x>ver  costs  and  make  a  profit. 
After  they  complete  a  Job,  they  often  find 
there  is  little  money  left  to  pay  themselves 
a  decent  wage  and,  the  way  it  goes,  even  less 
for  the  workers. 

An  estimated  30  percent  of  contractors  go 
out  of  business  each  year. 

MANUPACTURKKS 

There  are  approximately  600  in  the  state. 
400  in  Los  Angeles.  This  group  designs  gar- 
ments, cuts  cloth,  hires  sewing  contractors 
and  sells  the  product.  Once  the  garment  Is 
delivered  to  them,  manufacturers  ship  it.  on 
order,  to  retailers. 

Manufacturers  are  not  legally  held  ac- 
countable in  any  way  for  what  goes  on  in 
their  contractors'  shops.  Unlike  other  indus- 
tries where  the  person  who  provides  the 
service  negotiates  price  with  his  potential 
client,  here  it's  the  other  way  around.  The 
price  is  dictated  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  unfair  competi- 
tion. 

The  bulk  of  the  profits  in  the  industry  is 
believed  to  be  made  by  the  manufacturers. 
Double-digit  profits  are  the  rule:  a  triple- 
digit  markup  is  not  uncommon  on  imports. 

This  group  has  been  under  some  competi- 
tive pressure  from  imports— valued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  at  nearly  $6 
billion  in  1979  and  growing— though  no  one 
seriously  believes  they  are  forced  to  under- 
pay contractors  to  keep  pace  with  foreign 
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apparel  makers.  (And  certainly  there  seems 
to  be  no  difference  in  price  between  foreign- 
made  apparel  and  that  made  in  the  United 
SUtes.) 

RKTAiuns 

Everyone  who  sells  garments  to  the 
public,  from  the  owner  of  the  local  boutique 
to  the  corporate  presidents  of  enormous  de- 
partment stores.  Most  claim  they  know 
nothing  about  the  violations  other  than 
what  they  read  in  newspapers. 

Retailers  believe  they  are  far  too  removed 
from  the  production  end  of  the  Industry  to 
get  Involved  with  what  they  call  "policing. " 
Their  buyers  shop  the  world  from  fancy 
showrooms.  Though  they  are  required  to 
make  sure  all  purchases  meet  the  standards 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  none  are 
required  to  ask  about  the  conditions  under 
which  the  garments  were  made. 

This  group  also  makes  handsome  profits, 
though  usually  not  as  much  as  the  manu- 
facturers. Uniformly,  they  claim  they  want 
greater  local  and  state  enforcement  of  the 
health  and  labor  codes. 

RKCULATORY  AGEHCIKS 

State  and  federal  labor  departments, 
county  health  departments,  city  fire  depart- 
ments, city  building  and  safety  depart- 
ments, and  the  state  agency  administering 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act- 
all  entrusted,  among  their  many  duties, 
with  keeping  the  law  In  the  garment  indus- 
try. 

California's  most  active  agency,  the  $1.2 
million  Concentrated  Enforcement  Program 
of  the  state's  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, focuses  on  violations  of  wage  and 
hour,  worker's  compensation  insurance,  and 
industrial  homework  In  "marginal"  indus- 
tries, like  this  one.  Under  federal  and  state 
law,  their  Jurisdiction  extends  only  to  the 
relationship  between  employer-employee, 
not  between  employer-employer,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  a  contractor. 

The  CEP  is  therefore,  legally  unable  to 
hold  manufacturers  responsible  for  unfair 
business  dealings  with  and  by  contractors. 
(This  is  ironic,  however,  since  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  recognizes  the  depend- 
ence of  contractors  on  manufacturers  in  cer- 
tain situations,  such  as  collective  bargain- 
ing.) 

The  CE3*'s  work,  impressive  as  it  is,  is  ex- 
tremely limited  by  a  shortage  of  investiga- 
tors—30  for  the  entire  state.  These  is  no  re- 
alistic way  they  can  police  violations.  Offi- 
cials complain  about  a  lack  of  support  from 
the  courts— there  are  Inordinate  delays  in 
prosecution:  deals  worked  out  with  prosecu- 
tors frequently  result  in  both  "slap  on  the 
wrist"  fines,  and  grace  periods  of  up  to  two 
years  for  employers  to  pay  back  wages. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1978.  officials 
have  collected  nearly  $5  million  in  fines  and 
back  wages  for  workers,  an  amount  they  be- 
lieve is  only  a  fraction  of  what  workers  are 
actually  due. 

Officials  at  the  CEP  believe  a  legislative 
restructuring  of  the  Industry  is  the  only 
way  to  actually  stop  violations. 

The  county  Health  Department,  with  only 
six  full-time  investigators,  also  is  limited  in 
its  ability  to  clean  up  the  industry.  Since 
October  1979,  officials  have  been  vigorously 
issuing  health  licenses  to  all  the  shops  they 
can  find.  By  the  end  of  October  they  had 
found  2,746  shops.  Of  an  estimated  1,500 
that  have  been  investigated,  1,187  have  been 
cited  for  one  or  more  violations.  Seventy- 
three  cases  have  made  it  to  the  city  attor- 
ney's office  for  adjudication. 
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Health  officials  claim  the  gannent  indus- 
try Is  "dirtier"  than  any  other  In  the  state. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration  In  Lo6  An- 
geles coordinates  the  work  of  at  least  six 
compliance  officers,  an  educational  pro- 
gram, and  since  1974,  three  task-force  Inves- 
tigations in  the  industry. 

In  practice,  they  only  go  after  contractors 
although  federal  law  does  allow  them  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  a  manufacturer 
to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  goods  out  of 
state. 

Since  last  year,  this  federal  agency  has 
cited  at  least  64  shops,  and  is  now  In  the 
process  of  collecting  $658,000  for  1,372  work- 
ers in  federal  court. 

All  other  agencies,  those  of  the  city  and 
Cal-OSHA,  maintain  a  relatively  low  profile 
in  the  industry.  Why?  The  fire,  building  and 
safety  departments  believe  the  violations 
under  their  Jurisdiction  are  not  inordinate 
or  "life-threatening."  Cal-OSHA  believes  it, 
too.  Though  mandated  by  federal  law  to  in- 
vestigate health  and  safety  hazards  in  all  In- 
dustries, this  agency  gives  first  priority  to 
construction  and  heavy  manufacturing,  the 
industries  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
lethal  hazards  complaints. 

PROSECtrrORS  AKD  THB  Jtn>ICIART 

The  city  attorney,  the  sUte  labor  commis- 
sioner and  federal  attorneys  under  the  so- 
licitor of  labor  all  prosecute  in  the  garment 
industry.  Cases  are  heard  either  in  munici- 
pal or  superior  courts  or  In  federal  district 
courts. 

Since  September  1979.  in  response  to  a 
major  expose  of  the  industry  which  was 
televised  here  by  KNXT.  the  city  attorney 
has  given  special  priority  to  garment  cases. 
Today,  the  city  attorney's  office  pros- 
ecutes 100  percent  of  the  cases  referred  to 
them  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  In  the  last 
year,  the  office  obtained  convictions  on 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  cases:  38  health 
and  safety.  20  homework  and  116  minimiim 
wage. 

City  attorneys  say  they  have  the  laws  but. 
unfortunately,  they  are  dependent  on  inves- 
tigators to  bring  them  cases— and  there  are 
severe  shortages  of  investigators.  City  At- 
torney Bun  Pines  said.  "If  (they)  referred 
10  times  as  many  cases,  we  would  prosecute 
them." 

These  lawyers  also  complain  that  local 
Judges  do  not  mete  out  stiff  sentences  in 
white  collar  crime  cases.  Only  rarely  will  a 
judge  impose  jail  time. 

Judges,  according  to  the  lawyers,  are 
equally  reluctant  to  severely  penalize  con- 
tractors who  appear  indigent. 

Other  major  sources  of  aggravation  for 
city  attorneys  Their  star  witnesses,  the  vic- 
tims, frequently  do  not  show  up  at  trials  be- 
cause they  are  undocumented  workers 
afraid  to  testify.  Also,  under  the  law,  manu- 
facturers go  scot-free. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  four  attorneys 
who  work  for  the  solicitor  of  labor  pros- 
ecute cases  involving  the  industry.  Since  Oc- 
tober 1979,  they  have  obtained  court  orders 
against  defendants  in  15  of  17  cases  fieard. 
Besides  a  shortage  of  investigators,  their 
major  complaints  stem  from  the  attitudes  of 
federal  judges  who  seem  unwilling  to 
impose  business  sanctions  against  manufac- 
turers. For  example,  the  "hot  goods"  injunc- 
tion, mandated  by  law  In  1938,  has  never 
been  used  in  California.  And  today  it  takes 
Judges  so  long  to  issue  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  against  the  shipment  of  illegally 
made  goods  going  out  of  state  that  by  the 
time  an  order  arrives,  the  garments  have 
disappeared. 
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CHIONB 

Three  try  to  organize  In  the  garment  In- 
dustry: the  International  Ladies'  Oarment 
Workers  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers  Union,  and  United 
Garment  Workers  Union.  Their  presence  is 
barely  felt— only  20  percent  of  all  garment 
workers  in  the  state  work  under  a  union 
contract. 

Union  officials  cite  several  basic  reasons 
for  this: 

It  is  difficult  to  organize  the  large  pool  of 
ethnically  divided  surplus  labor,  most  of 
which  is  comprised  of  undocumented  work- 
ers afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs  and  being  de- 
ported. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
delays  the  adjudication  of  disputes.  These 
delays  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  employ- 
er and  make  it  difficult  for  workers  to  orga- 
nize. 

Anti-union  sentiment  in  Los  Angeles  as 
manifested  by  the  police  and  the  courts. 
Union  officials  often  complain  about  the  in- 
timidating effects  of  what  they  call  the  pro- 
employer  "labor  liaison  squad"  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  local  Ju- 
diciary's use  of  temporary  restraining  orders 
to  effectively  halt  union  activity. 

IMPORTS 

Apparel  Imports  compete  directly  with 
California-manufactured  goods.  In  1979, 
$5,876  billion  worth  of  foreign-made  goods 
were  sold  In  the  U.S.,  a  whopping  426  per- 
cent increase  over  1969.  though  the  average 
rate  of  annual  growth  of  imports  in  the  last 
four  years  was  only  4.7  percent. 

Since  1973,  the  U.S.  Labor  Department's 
office  of  foreign  economic  policy  estimates 
that  125,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  ap- 
parel industry,  a  10  percent  decrease  in  the 
industry's  employment. 

Why  are  jobs  being  lost?  Economists  in 
Washington  said  it  is  both  because  U.S. 
manufacturers  are  doing  business  "off- 
shore." and  because  of  competition  from 
what  they  call  "low  wage"  countries. 
(Hourly  wage  in  the  Korean  apparel  indus- 
try, for  example,  is  approximately  55  cents, 
including  all  benefits.) 

Surprisingly,  some  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  seem  to  en- 
courage U.S.  manufacturers  to  go  abroad. 
Under  section  807,  manufacturers  who  cut 
their  garments  and  then  send  them  off- 
shore to  be  sewn  are  exempt  by  two-thirds 
from  paying  the  regular  tariff  on  Imported 
goods.  In  1979.  the  U.S.  government  lost  ap- 
proximately $90  million  from  this  tariff 
"discount"  given  to  manufacturers  whose 
dollar  volume  of  imports  under  this  section 
was  up  more  than  14,000  percent  in  the  last 
nine  years. 

Though  many  manufacturers  claim  that 
rising  prices  in  the  United  States  make  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  compete  with  imports, 
the  fact  is  most  garments  sold  in  this  coun- 
try are  still  made  domestically  and  that 
California's  garment  business  is  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  industries  in  the  country, 
expanding  at  an  annual  rate  of  13.9  precent. 

The  volume  of  the  apparel  business  in 
California  increased  120  percent  between 
1970  and  1977.  Within  years,  the  industry 
here  Is  expected  to  surpass  that  of  the  $13 
billion  New  York  industry,  the  largest  in  the 
United  States,  whose  annual  growth  rate  is 
only  8  percent. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  Mafia  has  infiltrated  the  garment  indus- 
try in  California.  FBI  officials  here  believe 
the  Industry  is  rife  with  mob  activity,  a  pat- 
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tern  long  observed  in  the  Industry  In  New 
York. 

During  the  recent  federal  trial  of  five  re- 
puted leaders  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mafia.  In- 
formant Aladena  "Jimmy  the  Weasel"  Pra- 
tianno  revealed  that  the  mob  considered  a 
plan  to  extort  money  from  Los  Angeles  busi- 
ness owners  in  the  garment  Industry. 

One  of  the  men  on  trial  was  Louis  Tom 
Dragna.  61.  owner  of  Roberta's  Manufactur- 
ing located  In  the  industry's  Calffomla 
Mart.  He  Is  said  to  be  a  longtime  mafloso 
whose  uncle.  Jack  Dragna,  was  the  boss  of 
the  family  in  the  1940s  and  'SOs. 

In  November,  Dragna  was  convicted  in 
U.S.  District  Court  In  connection  with  a 
scheme  to  shake  down  pomographers  In  the 
city. 

Another  figure  mentioned  during  the 
trial,  but  only  accused  of  associating  with 
the  mob,  was  Vic  Werber,  owner  of  Vic 
Werber  Associates,  a  ladies'  sportswear  firm 
also  located  in  the  California  Mart. 

The  1978  report  on  organized  crime  by  the 
state  attorney  general  listed  Werber,  con- 
victed In  1976  of  loan  sharking,  as  a  crony  of 
mobsters. 

THE  RECESSION 

Business  has  been  affected  In  the  garment 
industry— though  not  as  badly  as  other  in- 
dustries. 

The  California  Employment  Development 
Department  reported  that  from  their 
sample  of  garment  industry  employers  who 
gave  estimates  of  employment  from  Janu- 
ary to  December  1980,  6,300  fewer  workere 
had  Jobs  In  the  Los  Angeles  County  gar- 
ment Industry  than  in  1979.  the  year  of  the 
lowest  rate  of  increase  in  employment  since 
the  recession  in  1974.  One  CEDD  analyst 
called  this  slump  "a  significant  decline,  not 
the  highest,  but  right  up  there  with  the  top 
five  losers  In  the  (county's)  manufacturing 
sector  automobiles,  lumber,  primary  metals 
and  rubber  and  plastic  products." 

Dun  and  Bradstreet,  the  leading  interna- 
tional credit  rating  bureau,  keeps  records  of 
all  U.S.  apparel  manufacturers  who  have 
gone  bankrupt  or  lost  creditors— records 
that  provide  another  indicator  of  the  reces- 
sion's possible  effects. 

Rowena  Wyant,  a  vice  president  in  the 
firm's  New  York  business  economic  division, 
explained  in  a  telephone  interview  that 
from  January  through  July  1980  there  was 
a  23.9  percent  increase  in  failures  of  apparel 
and  textile  manufacturers  over  correspond- 
ing months  In  1979.  She  said  the  increase  of 
failures  was  the  highest  since  the  1974  re- 
cession but  noted  that  the  nation's  apparel 
manufacturers  were  not  as  hard  hit  as  other 
manufacturers.  (Transportation  equipment 
and  metals  suffered  rises  of  failure  of  148 
percent  and  90  percent  respectively.)* 


FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  K.  COYNE 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  indeed  my  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  rise  today  on  behalf  of  a 
patriotic  American,  a  distinguished 
constituent,  and  an  inspired  poet- 
Mrs.  Dolores  A.  Tull  of  Middletown 
Township.  Pa. 
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Mr.  Spemker.  like  every  American. 
Mrs.  Tull  was  awed  by  the  return  of 
our  hostages  from  Iran  several  months 
ago.  Mrs.  Tull  was  so  moved,  in  fact, 
that  she  dedicated  a  poem  to  the 
return  of  the  hostages  and  their 
legacy.  It  is  a  lovely,  powerful  poem. 
Mr.  Speaker:  every  American  should 
cherish  its  words.  That  is  why  I  am  in- 
cluding it  into  today's  Record. 


(By  D.  A.  Tull) 
Freedom's  hatwr  is  anchored  in  men's  souls. 
Freedom's  voice  is  a  living  sound. 
Freedom's  heart  beat  is  endless. 
Freedom  is  not  Free. 

Freedom's  fire  is  disciplined  by  obedienc<>. 
Freedom's  way  of  life  is  treasured. 
Freedom's  price  is  untold. 
Freedom  requires:  respect,  honor  and  is  sub- 
missive. 
Freedom  is  not  Free. 

Freedom's  blood  Is  noble. 

Freedom's  enemies  are  torture,   hate  and 

envy. 
Freedom's  cost  is  daily  paid. 
Freedom  is  not  Free. 
Freedom  is  Liberty's  grace. 
Freedom  is  sprlitg's  waters. 
Freedom  is  restrained  by  caring  love. 
Freedom's  will  is  to  live  strong  with  Justice, 
Freedom's  land  is  at  HOME  in  AMERICA, 
Freedom  is  an  attribute  bestowed  by  GOD. 
Freedom  is  not  Free  but  is  freely  given.* 


REAGAN'S  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PLAN 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

OP  coKmcricuT 

Hf  THS  HOUSK  or  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recognize  the  need  for 
reforming  our  Nation's  social  security 
sjrstem;  and.  the  President  should  be 
congratulated  for  addressing  this  very 
complicated  and  difficult  issue.  How- 
ever. President  Reagan's  proposed 
changes  to  the  social  security  system 
may  be  an  example  of  the  cure  being 
worse  than  the  disease.  Alternative 
cures  are  available  which  will  keep  the 
social  security  system  solvent  without 
causing  the  enormous  economic 
damage  to  retirees  that  would  occur  if 
the  Reagan  proposals  were  adopted. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  House  E>emo- 
cratic  Cauciis  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  which  I  drafted,  that  ex- 
presses the  concerns  and  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  those  of  us  who  will  be  work- 
ing against  the  Reagan  social  security 
proposals  while  trying  to  construct 
fairer,  more  reasonable  alternatives: 

Retoltied.  That  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals regarding  social  security  benefits  for 
workers  who  retire  at  age  62  represent  an 
unconscionable  breach  of  faith  with  the 
first  generation  of  workers  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  social  security  for  their  whole  lives. 
These  proposals  would  immediately  reduce 
benefits  to  workers  who  retire  at  age  62. 
Many  have  worked  at  back-breaking  Jobs 
and  have  made  irreversible  plans  to  retire 
and  begin  a  new  phase  of  their  lives. 
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It  is  simply  not  fair  to  change  the  rules 
without  notice.  Our  Speaker  has  promised 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  see  that 
these  rules  are  not  broken,  so  that  those  on 
the  verge  of  retirement  can  be  assured  that 
they  will  receive  their  full  benefits. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  Repre- 
sentative Jake  Pickle  and  the  Democrats  on 
his  Social  Security  Subcommittee  for  their 
attention  to  this  matter. 

We  will  support  reasonable  and  fair  ac- 
tiorts  to  protect  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  but  we  will  not  destroy  the 
program  or  a  generation  of  retirees  in  the 
process. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Reagan 
social  security  reform  package  has  al- 
ready come  under  careful  scrutiny  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public,  and  I  recommend  the  following 
article  for  those  who  desire  more  in- 
formation on  the  issue.  The  article 
clearly  points  out  that,  while  there  is  a 
crucial  need  for  reforming  the  social 
security  system,  the  Reagan  proposals 
are  needlessly  extreme  and  punishing, 
and  better  alternatives  exist. 
(From  The  Washington  Post,  May  17,  1981} 

Rkacan's  Social  Secdiiitt  Plan:  Less  poh 
Mors 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  Social  Se- 
curity reform  is  that  it  is  Inevitable.  The 
second  thing  is  that  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed Social  Security  cuts  are  a  serious  mis- 
take—grossly inequitable,  larger  than  neces- 
sary and  not  even  consistent  with  his  own 
"aupplyside"  economics. 

The  most  blatant  flaw  in  the  proposal  is 
its  punitive  treatment  of  future  retirees. 
The  proposal  amounts  to  a  whopping  30 
percent  benefit  cut  for  those  who  will  retire 
between  ages  62  and  65.  That  does  not  mean 
a  30  percent  cut  merely  for  three  years,  but 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

One  reason  these  early  retirees  now  get 
only  80  percent  of  "normal"  payments  is  to 
spread  the  benefits  over  their  longer  aver- 
age retirement.  The  Reagan  proposal  would 
slash  this  to  55  percent,  from  the  current 
average  of  $370  a  month  to  S250. 

As  is  now  the  case,  benefits  would  stay  at 
this  much  lower  level  throughout  the  retire- 
ment years.  The  accumulated  loss  to  an 
average  worker  retiring  at  62  would  amount 
to  $23,000  in  today's  dollars. 

Another  reason  for  reduced  early  retire- 
ment benefits  is  to  discourage  early  exits 
from  the  labor  force.  This  hasn't  worked 
very  well;  at  present.  70  percent  of  all 
people  who  retire  do  so  between  62  and  65. 
The  Reagan  proposal  could  well  stem  this 
early  retirement  tide,  as  it  is  intended  to  do. 

Pew  older  persons  can  afford  to  absorb 
income  losses  of  the  magnitude  he  is  sug- 
gesting. Even  under  current  standards,  14 
percent  of  all  older  persons  live  in  poverty. 
Millions  more  are  kept  out  of  poverty  only 
by  Social  Security  benefits.  Many  such 
people,  therefore,  would  be  forced  to  stay  at 
Jobs— if  they  are  still  able  to  hold  Jobs. 

The  inequity  of  all  this  is  striking.  Nobody 
else  is  being  asked  to  take  a  financial  cut  of 
this  scope  in  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity. 
Why  should  those  retiring  next  year  get  far 
smaller  t)enefits  than  those  retiring  this 
year?  Both  groups  worked  Just  as  long  and 
paid  roughly  the  same  payroll  taxes. 
Indeed,  future  retirees  will  have  paid  much 
higher  taxes  than  today's  retirees  because 
of  continually  rising  Social  Security  tax 
rates.  What  we  end  up  with  is  this:  The  gen- 
eration that  has  paid  the  highest  taxes  in 
history  is  left  with  the  lowest  benefits. 
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President  Reagan,  of  course,  has  vowed 
not  to  cut  benefits  of  retired  persons:  they 
were  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  "truly 
needy."  That  promise  has  now  been  inter- 
preted. In  very  literal  terms,  to  refer  only  to 
those  already  retired.  The  disingenuity  of 
classifying  today's  retirees  as  "truly  needy" 
and  tomorrow's  as  not  so  is  self-evident. 

Nor  are  the  Reagan  arguments  for  this 
attack  on  future  retirees  very  compelling, 
the  administration  is  quick  to  point  out,  for 
example,  that  life  expectancy  has  increased 
since  1935.  In  1935.  a  62-year-old  had  a  life 
expectancy  of  14  years:  today  it  is  16  years. 
Hence,  today's  workers  allegedly  can  post- 
pone retirement  for  a  couple  of  years  with- 
out shortening  their  retirement. 

But  longer  life  expectancies  are  a  poten- 
tial source  of  extended  retirement  as  well  as 
of  additional  work.  There  is  no  reason  to 
deny  older  persons  either  option.  The 
Reagan  proposal,  in  fact,  effectively  com- 
pels people  to  overcompensate  for  increased 
life  expectancy  and  accept  shorter  retire- 
ment. 

The  president's  benefit  cuts  are  also  de- 
fended on  the  basis  of  increased  work  incen- 
tives. Under  present  law,  workers  aged  65 
and  over  lost  50  cents  In  Social  Security 
benefits  for  every  dollar  they  earn  above 
$5,500  a  year.  This  50  percent  marginal  tax 
on  earnings,  added  to  normal  income  and 
payroll  taxes,  leaves  older  workers  facing 
some  of  the  highest  tax  rates  in  the  coun- 
try. The  administration  proposes  to  phase 
out  this  "earnings  limitation,"  thereby  pro- 
viding greater  incentives  to  continued  em- 
ployment. 

Strangely,  its  incentives  for  continued  em- 
ployment are  not  extended  to  those  62  to 
64.  Under  present  law,  such  persons  lose  50 
cents  in  benefits  for  every  dollar  earned  in 
excess  of  $4,800  a  year.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion has  not  proposed  to  end  this  stringent 
earnings  limitation.  Potential  early  retirees 
confront  only  the  stick,  not  the  carrot. 

E^ren  If  better  incentives  were  available  to 
those  62  to  64,  though,  not  all  of  them  could 
work.  Job  loss,  long-term  unemployment 
and  declining  health  are  also  important  fac- 
tors in  early  retirement.  These  people  would 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  by  the  Administration 
proposal.  Whatever  the  merits  of  denying  a 
viable  retirement  option  to  people  who  can 
continue  working,  they  don't  apply  to  older 
persons  without  employment  possibilities. 

The  question  here  is  not  whether  Social 
Security  must  be  reformed.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  coming  "senior's  boom."  This  is  not  a 
forecast;  it  is  a  demographic  certainty.  The 
post-war  "baby  boom"  will  start  retiring 
after  the  year  2010.  By  the  year  2025  the 
aged  population  will  be  twice  as  large  as  it  is 
today.  If  the  Social  Security  system  is  to 
survive,  either  benefits  must  be  reduced  or 
early  retirement  trends  changed. 

But  the  president's  proposal,  while  re- 
sponding to  both  short-term  budget  pres- 
sures and  long-tr>rm  Social  Security  deficits, 
is  not  the  way  to  go.  The  price  It  exacts  Is 
too  high  in  terms  of  intergenerational  in- 
equity, increased  hardship  among  the  poor 
and  insufficient  work  incentives. 

At  a  minimum,  any  benefit  reductions 
must  be  spread  more  evenly.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hold  tomorrow's  retirees  hostage 
to  Reagan's  campaign  promises.  There  are 
more  equitable  ways  of  sharing  the  budget- 
cutting  burden.  Including  across-the-board 
reductions  in  Social  Security's  cost-of-living 
adjustment  and  smaller  penalties  for  early 
retirement. 
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Alternative  mechanisms  for  encouraging 
delayed  retirement  should  also  be  explored. 
At  a  minimum,  the  earnings  limitation 
should  be  lifted  for  workers  62  to  64  so  that 
they,  too,  have  an  Incentive  to  continue 
working.  This  kind  of  voluntary,  "supply- 
side"  approach  would  certainly  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  president's  economic  philos- 
ophy than  the  punitive  reforms  now  pro- 
posed. 

Finally,  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress should  consider  permanently  distin- 
guishing older  workers  from  actual  retirees. 
One-fifth  of  all  "retirement"  benefits  now 
go  to  older  persons  still  working.  Should 
they  really  be  Included  on  the  roster  of 
Social  Security  beneficiaries?  If  we  restrict- 
ed retirement  benefits  to  retired  persons, 
there  would  be  no  Social  Security  crisis. 

Older  workers  could  be  compensated  for 
their  lost  benefits  with  general  employment 
tax  credits.  This  clear  separation  of  workers 
and  retirees  would  allow  us  to  respond  to 
the  unique  needs  of  each  group.  We  could 
provide  Increased  Incentives  for  workers 
without  sacrificing  the  economic  security  of 
retirees. 

Although  the  president's  proposals  are 
deeply  flawed— and  poorly  timed,  because 
they  will  deflect  debate  from  his  broader 
economic  program— they  do  have  some 
merit.  Until  now,  few  politicians  have  been 
willing  to  "take  on"  Social  Security  reform. 
The  president's  Initiatives  will  embolden 
Congress  to  debate  this  difficult  Issue. 
Hopefully,  the  debate  will  result  In  reforms 
that  both  encourage  employment  of  older 
workers  and  minimize  Inequities.* 


THE  SENSELESS  LOSS  OF  LIFE 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTHNGER 

or  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  protest  the  failure  of  the  British 
Government  to  initiate  steps  that  may 
nave  prevented  the  deaths  of  four 
hunger  strikers  in  Northern  Ireland. 
The  intransigence  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  this  matter  clearly  led  to 
this  senseless  loss  of  life.  Also,  regreta- 
bly.  despite  President  Reagan's  own 
St.  Patrick  s  Day  message,  in  which  he 
offered  "the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  to  those  who  wish  fervently  for 
peace"  in  Northern  Ireland,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  done  nothing  to  urge  the 
British  to  seek  a  humanitarian  resolu- 
tion in  this  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  I 
joined  several  of  my  colleagues  in  con- 
tacting Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and 
President  Reagan  to  urge  actions  to 
save  the  lives  of  these  hunger  strikers. 
I  protest  their  failure  to  even  attempt 
to  work  for  a  peaceful  outcome. 

These  deaths  have  sparked  a  new 
wave  of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland- 
violence  that  could  have  been  averted. 
At  the  same  time,  other  himger  strik- 
ers have  replaced  the  original  four  in 
protesting  conditions  in  Belfast  jails. 
Before  another  must  die.  and  before 
the  violence  spreads  even  more,  I  call 
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again  on  the  British  Government  to 
renew  its  efforts  to  develop  a  frame- 
work for  lasting  peace  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. I  also  call  on  our  Government  to 
work  actively  toward  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  critical  situation  in  North- 
em  Ireland.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
now  confront  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  most  difficult  issues  which  the 
97th  Congress  must  face— social  secu- 
rity reform.  The  social  security  system 
has  contributed  substantially  to  the  fi- 
nancial well-being  of  the  Nation's  el- 
derly, but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  in 
peril  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
soon  to  meet  the  program's  short-term 
financing  requirements. 

We  have  an  immediate  problem  in 
meeting  projected  benefits  in  the  next 
2  years.  In  1978.  the  old  age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  (OASI)  fund  paid  out 
(5  billion  more  than  it  received,  and  in 
1979,  $2.8  billion  more  than  it  re- 
ceived. If  we  do  nothing,  the  system 
could  go  broke  as  early  as  fall  1982. 
The  decreasing  ratio  of  workers  to  re- 
tirees, which  is  now  3.25  to  1,  is  ex- 
pected to  decrease  to  2  to  1  by  the 
years  2000  to  2010.  Therefore,  we  must 
also  consider  long-term  financing 
problems,  as  we  study  for  financing 
the  program. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
number  of  changes  to  the  social  secu- 
rity program  which  will  affect  retire- 
ment, survivor,  and  disability  benefits, 
and  change  certain  technicalities  in 
the  program.  There  are  three  major 
proposals.  One,  delay  the  indexing  of 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living  from  July 
1982  until  October  1982.  and  continue 
to  index  benefits  in  October  in  future 
years.  Two.  the  President  has  pro- 
posed substantially  reducing  benefits 
for  people  who  retire  before  age  65. 
Currently,  a  worker  who  retires  at  age 
65  receives  100  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  (PIA),  and  a  worker 
who  retires  at  age  62  receives  80  per- 
cent of  the  PIA.  Under  the  President's 
plan,  a  person  retiring  at  age  62  would 
receive  only  55  percent  of  the  PIA.  to 
encourage  people  to  remain  in  the 
work  force  longer.  Three,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
replacement  ratios  used  to  compute  a 
worker's  benefit.  This  means  that  all 
future  retirees  would  receive  a  smaller 
benefit  in  relation  to  earnings,  or  that 
their  benefits  would  l>e  reduced  an 
average  of  7  percent. 

We  should  not  further  reduce  bene- 
fits for  those  who  retire  early,  and  we 
should  oppose  any  changes  which 
would  affect  workers  who  are  near  re- 
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tirement  age  who  cannot  change  their 
plans,  like  those  who  are  already 
locked  into  contracts  which  set  a  re- 
tirement age  for  them  in  advance. 

The  proposals  to  substantially 
reduce  benefits  for  early  retirees  and 
to  encoiu-age  workers  to  delay  early  re- 
tirement would  certainly  affect  the 
majority  of  workers  in  my  State  of 
Maine.  Maine  is  made  up  primarily  of 
blue-collar  workers  who  perform  phys- 
ically demanding  work  for  below  aver- 
age wages.  Lobstermen,  woodcutters, 
papermill  workers,  shipbuilders,  and 
people  in  other  popular  Maine  voca- 
tions retire  earlier  than  white-collar 
workers,  due  to  the  arduous  physical 
strains  of  their  jobs.  The  majority  of 
workers  in  Maine  elect  early  retire- 
ment and  accept  the  reduced  benefit. 
There  were  168.494  old  age  and  survi- 
vor beneficiaries  in  Biaine  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1979.  and  the  average 
monthly  benefit  was  $248.20— close  to 
the  State's  SSI  benefit.  A  further  re- 
duction of  t>enefits  for  early  retirees 
would  either  force  these  people  to 
work  longer  and  endanger  their 
health,  or  would  force  them  to  accept 
inadequate  benefits  which  would  push 
them  below  the  poverty  level,  requir- 
ing many  of  these  proud  people  to 
apply  for  public  assistance. 

Many  Maine  workers  try  to  return  to 
less  physical  jobs  to  supplement  their 
social  security  benefits,  but  the  jobs 
are  few.  and  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  problem  of  age  discrimination 
which  older  workers  face.  For  these 
reasons.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  use 
the  social  security  program  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  work  patterns  of 
our  citizens.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to 
penalize  working  class  citizens  who 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  paying  into  the  program  by  forc- 
ing them  to  choose  between  more 
work  or  inadequate  benefits.  Any 
action  taken  toward  encouraging 
people  to  work  longer  should  be  part 
of  a  long-range  plan  that  would  not 
affect  those  who  are  already  in  the 
system,  as  we  should  not  jeopardize 
their  f utiu-e  well-being. 

Of  course  this  issue  deserves  careful 
attention  because  we  do  face  a  crisis. 
All  options  to  slow  the  growth  of  the 
program  and  secure  the  financial 
status  of  the  trust  funds  must  be  ex- 
amined closely.  Reforming  social  secu- 
rity in  an  equitable  manner  is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  we  must  realize  that 
whatever  changes  Congress  approves 
will  probably  meet  with  some  criticism 
from  certain  sectors  of  the  population. 
While  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
program  is  due  for  reform,  we  must 
also  keep  our  promise  to  current  recip- 
ients who  depend  on  their  benefits 
and  cannot  plan  for  new  sources  of 
income,  and  to  those  who  are  quickly 
approaching  retirement  age.  We  must 
be  sure  that  any  action  we  take  will  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  participants. 
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We  must  not  abandon  the  aocial  secu- 
rity ttfocram  and  its  past  years  of  suc- 
cess In  the  midst  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  must  work  harder 
to  assure  Its  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 
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REFORM  OF  FEDERAL 
REGULATORY  PROCESS 


FORT  GARRISON  ELEICENTARY 
SCHOOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OTHASTUUIS 
m  TBS  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

TTkttrsday.  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  May  28.  1981.  80 
youns  men  and  women  from  the  Port 
Garrison  Elementary  School  in  Pikes- 
ville.  will  Journey  to  Washington  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  their  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

These  students,  lead  by  their  teach- 
ers, Mrs.  Carolyn  Hubberman,  Mrs. 
Anita  Rosenel.  and  Mr.  Ted  Antona- 
kos.  will  tour  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Ar- 
chives, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  the  Bureau  of  Printing 
and  Engraving. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  us, 
and  I  hope  their  interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's political  process  will  continue. 

Students  who  will  visit  us  Thursday 
are:  David  Ash.  John  Crain.  Brian 
Fruman.  Jonathan  Outh.  Stephen 
Hettleman.  David  Jacob.  Jordan 
Kroop,  Gregg  Levin.  John  Morrow, 
Mark  Mower,  Steven  Sackey.  Jona- 
than Seaman.  Kenneth  Tepper.  Hatlm 
Youssef.  Klmberly  Adams,  Joanne 
Bass,  Jennifer  Becker,  Leslie  David, 
Robin  Margolls.  Edana  Menkes,  Karen 
Oppel.  Mary  Rottenberg,  Emily  Ser- 
plck,  Jody  Spector,  Michele  Uhlfelder, 
Jennifer  Wunder.  Monica  Sanches, 
Richard  Bamsteln,  Robert  Bowman, 
Jeffrey  Greenebaum,  Gil  Grodzinsky, 
Brain  Kowitz,  Eric  Kronthal.  Jon 
Lefko.  Alan  Moskowltz.  Jonas  Needle- 
man.  Jeffrey  Rosenfeld.  Keith  Simon, 
Andrew  Trivas.  David  Weinstock. 
Jason  Wexler,  Lynn  Berkowltz.  Jill 
Green.  Amy  Grossblatt,  Heather 
Hoover.  Wendl  Kellman,  Carol  Kenne- 
dy, Lisa  Koenigsberg,  Elizabeth 
Reamer,  Lisa  Sllversteln,  Elise  Song. 
Stacey  Steinhom.  Lorl  Wasserman. 
Bnice  Auslander.  Michael  Bennet,  Mi 
chael  Caplan.  Craig  Diamond,  Scott 
Ferber,  Kevin  Grodnltzky,  Duane  Ma- 
slmore.  Brian  Nelson.  Jason  Oletsky, 
Matt  Oliftansky.  Carl  Schwartzman. 
Jordan  Segall,  Allan  Siegel,  Joshua 
Wolfe,  Deborah  Abosch,  Deborah 
Cohen.  Karen  Flnkelstein.  Julie  Free- 
man. Jennifer  Goodman.  Pam  Hamer- 
off.  Karen  Hofkln,  Lauren  Mills,  Linda 
Needle,  Michele  Schwartz.  Jill  Sirody, 
Inci  Uigur,  and  Caroline  Baker* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IH  THK  HODSK  OF  REPRXSElfTATIVXS 

TTiunday.  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years,  each  of  us  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  urgent  need 
for  congressional  oversight  and  reform 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  process.  No- 
where in  the  vast  realm  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  the  need  for  congres- 
sional scrutiny  better  Illustrated  than 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

During  the  discussions  and  hearings 
on  the  FTC  authorization  bill  In  the 
96th  Congress,  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Protection  and  Finance,  became  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  unprecedented  at- 
tempts of  the  FTC  to  extend  its  regu- 
latory activities,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  its  rulemaking  proceedings, 
into  areas  that  are  and  have  been  reg- 
ulated at  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

One  of  the  most  questionable  and 
controversial  areas  of  expansion  by 
the  FTC  in  recent  years  has  been  its 
involvement  in  activities  of  State  regu- 
lated professions.  Even  though  it  has 
never  been  given  express  authority  by 
Congress  to  do  so,  it  has  increasingly 
sought  to  usurp  State  responsibility, 
override  State  laws,  and  preempt  State 
regulation  of  State  regulated  profes- 
sions. 

The  Commission  has  even  gone  one 
step  further  in  assuming  jurisdiction 
over  nonprofit  professional  associ- 
ations related  to  those  same  profes- 
sions, totally  disregarding  a  rejection 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
merce Committees  during  the  95th 
Congress  of  their  attempt  to  enact  a 
specific  statutory  mandate  for  such 
authority. 

Today  Mr.  Lee  and  I  are  introducing 
a  bill  to  temporarily  restrain  such  un- 
authorized activities,  through  the  im- 
position of  a  moratorium,  until  Con- 
gress determines  what  appropriate 
role,  if  any.  the  Commission  should 
have  with  respect  to  State  regulated 
professions. 

This  proposed  legislation  represents 
a  necessary,  rational  and  moderate  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  problem  of 
FTC  intervention  into  traditionally 
State-oriented  policy  and  enforcement 
activities.  Although  the  legislation 
would  apply  to  only  a  limited  number 
of  professions— specifically  those 
which  have  a  generally  higher  stand- 
ard of  self-regulation  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  for  only  a  limited  period  of 
time— I  consider  it  a  fair  and  effective 
middle  ground  between  those  who 
would  write  the  Commission  out  of  the 
profession    regulation    business    and 
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those  who  would  allow  it  to  go  along 
as  it  has  been  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  most  cer- 
tainly has  a  duty  to  define  the  param- 
eters of  FTC  authority  with  respect  to 
State  regulated  professions,  but  absent 
the  specific  granting  of  any  such  au- 
thority, it  has  a  corresponding  duty  to 
allow  the  States  and  the  professions 
involved  from  continued  interference 
while  hearings  are  held  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  a  Judgment  is  made.  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  crucial  issue  re- 
ceive a  complete  hearing  before  Sena- 
tor Kastkm's  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer of  the  Senate  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee 
and  Chairman  Jim  Florio's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation, 
and  Tourism  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  issue  has 
been  considered  before,  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  FTC  authoriza- 
tion bill  a  year  ago  February.  While 
that  Senate  floor  effort  fell  two  votes 
short  of  being  agreed  to,  it  did  succeed 
in  demonstrating  substantial  degree  of 
Interest  in  and  concern  over  the  FTC/ 
State-regulated  professions  matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  now  address  that  same 
issue.  Indeed,  we  have  the  obligation 
and  responsibility  to  resolve  such  fun- 
damental questions  of  State-Federal 
jurisdiction,  particularly  when  there 
has  been  such  a  sweeping  assertion  of 
Federal  dominance  without  any  real 
clear  authority  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  not  the 
only  one  concerned  about  this  unau- 
thorized expansion  of  FTC  jurisdiction 
and  authority.  Several  State  attorneys 
general  and  even  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
voiced  concern  about  the  FTC  regula- 
tory overriding  efforts.  In  a  case  relat- 
ing to  an  FTC  opthalmic  goods  and 
services  rulemaking,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  remanded  a  trade  regulation 
nile  to  the  Commission  stating  that 
"The  FTC's  proposed  preemption  of 
State  law  is  almost  as  thorough  as 
human  ingenuity  could  make  it." 

And  in  referring  to  its  "enforcement 
of  the  State's  power,  the  Court  repri- 
manded the  Commission  for"  *  •  * 
asking  it  to  assume  that  despite  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  States 
will  act  against  the  interests  of  their 
citizens  and  in  defiance  of  the  dictates 
of  the  Constitution." 

I  do  not  luiow  who  is  right  absolute- 
ly or  what  the  final  resolution  might 
be.  But  I  do  know  that  the  FTC  has. 
understandably,  been  "backing  off"  on 
its  own  in  this  area  recently— which 
ought  to  suggest  something— and  that 
some  awfully  convincing  argimients 
have  been  made  to  demonstrate  a  pat- 
tern of  overzealous  activity  in  the  im- 
mediate past. 
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In  'my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee— 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  FTC— I  have  a  genuine  personal 
interest  in  taking  the  leadership  initia- 
tive in  this  important  area.  And  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Lee  as  a  member  of 
the  relevant  Energy  and  Commerce 
Authorizing  Subcommittee.  I  want  to 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  fully  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  the  States,  the  profes- 
sions and  the  FTC. 

As  an  interim  measure,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  moratorium  approach 
makes  sense  and  should  be  tried  to 
give  someone  other  than  the  regula- 
tory bureaucracy  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  for  a  change.  I  want  to  stress  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  bill  is  simply  a 
vehicle  for  Congress  to  work  its  will 
and,  if  enacted,  would  operate  only 
until  Congress  reaches  a  substantive 
determination.  In  the  meantime,  more 
than  adequate  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment functions  relative  to  the  profes- 
sions would  continue  by  the  States 
themselves,  the  Justice  Department 
(as  spelled  out  specifically  in  the  legis- 
lation) and,  of  course,  through  private 
actions. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  welcome 
the  comments  and  support  of  other 
Members  who  share  my  concern  over 
congressional  responsibility  to  clarify 
the  FTC's  role  In  this  manner.  I  look 
forward,  in  fact,  to  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  fashioning  that  clarification 
once  a  moratorium  is  in  place  and  we 
can  move  ahead  unencumbered  by  the 
emotions  which  have  accompanied 
this  issue  previously.  If  that  can 
happen,  then  this  bill  wlU  have  served 
an  extremely  worthwhile  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  convenience  of 
ray  colleagues  I  am  inserting  the  text 
of  this  proposal  in  the  Rbcoro  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

H.R.  - 
A  BILL  To  place  a  moratorium  on  activity 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  certain  professions  and  profes- 
sional associations  until  the  Congress  ex- 
pressly authorizes  such  activity 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  not  in- 
vestigate, issue  any  order  concerning,  pre- 
scribe any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect  to. 
or  take  any  other  action  against  any  State 
regulated  profession  until  the  CcHigress 
takes  the  actions  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

(b>  The  prohibition  established  in  subsec- 
tion (a>  shall  apply  until  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  which  expressly  provides 
that- 

(1)  the  Commission  has  jurisdictional  au- 
thority with  respect  to  professions;  and 

(2)  the  authority  of  the  Commission  pre- 
empts the  authority  of  States  to  regulate 
professions. 

Sec.  2.  Any  decision,  finding,  or  other  ad- 
ministrative action  made  or  taken  by  the 
Commission  which— 
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(1)  ooeuTB  during  the  period  begltuilng  on 
IiCay  28.  1981.  and  ending  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  is  iMwed  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  ac- 
tivity specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act; 

shall,  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  va- 
cated and  have  no  force  or  effect. 

Sk.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  be  con- 
strued as  placing  a  moratorium  upon,  or 
otherwise  affecting,  the  enforcement  of  any 
cause  of  action  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  arising  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  or  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et  seq.) 

Sbc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "professions"  means  organi- 
zations, associations,  or  other  categories  of 
professionals. 

(3)  The  term  "professional"  means  any  in- 
dividual engaged  in  the  performance  of 
work— 

(A)  requiring  advanced  luiowledge  in  a 
field  of  science  or  learning  customarily  ac- 
quired by  a  prolonged  course  of  specialized 
intellectual  instruction  and  study  in  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  (as  distin- 
guished from  knowledge  acquired  by  a  gen- 
eral academic  education,  from  an  appren- 
ticeship, or  from  training  in  the  perform- 
ance of  routine  mental,  manual,  mechanical, 
or  physical  activities); 

(B)  requiring  the  consistent  exercise  of 
discretion  and  judgment  in  its  performance; 

(C)  which  is  predominantly  intellectual 
and  varied  in  character  (as  distinguished 
from  routine  mental,  manual,  mechanical, 
or  physical  work):  and 

(D)  which  is  of  such  character  that  the 
output  produced  or  the  result  accomplished 
by  such  work  cannot  be  standardized  In  re- 
lation to  a  given  period  of  time. 

(4)  The  term  "State  reguJated  profession" 
means  any  profession  which  is  subject  to 
any  licensure,  certification,  or  regulation  by 
a  State. 

Sbc.  5.  Provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.» 


LEV  GENDIN— REFUSENIK 


HON.  L  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 

OF  FU>RIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
named  Lev  Gendin  turned  40  last  week 
in  a  country  he  has  been  trying  to 
depart  for  the  last  decade— the  Soviet 
Union.  Lev  lives,  as  best  he  can.  in 
Moscow,  but  his  wife,  Avlva.  lives  in 
Israel.  She  fled  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1972,  4  months  after  they  were  mar- 
ried. Avlva  has  not  seen  her  husband 
since  then,  but  she  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  his  freedom. 

Lev  was  dismissed  from  his  job  in  an 
agency  of  the  tractor  machine-build- 
ing industry  in  November  of  1971.  on 
the  objectionable  groimds  that  he  had 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  From  then  on.  Lev  has  not  been 
able  to  find  work  in  his  area  of  exper- 
tise, engineering,  but  has  foimd  em- 
ployment only  in  menial  jobs.  He  has 
continued  to  apply  for  permission  to 
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emigrate,  and  each  request  has  been 
denied.  His  last  denial  brought  with  it 
the  threat  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Si- 
beria, not  Israel. 

In  May  1974,  Lev  was  attacked  and 
beaten  into  unconsciousness  by  strang- 
ers. Later  that  year,  he  was  arrested  in 
a  train  station,  jailed  on  a  pretext,  and 
incarcerated  in  a  solitary  cell.  He  is 
the  subject  of  frequent  surveillance 
and  persecution  by  the  KGB,  the  Sovi- 
et's secret  police,  and  has  spent  a  total 
of  160  days  behind  bars.  What  is  his 
crime?  He  wanted  to  go  to  Israel. 

Lev  Gendin  is  one  example  of  the 
thousands  of  refuseniks  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Jews  denied  permission  to 
leave  the  country  and  then  penalized 
for  even  expressing  the  interest. 

We  must  not  allow  this  callous  disre- 
gard for  individual  rights  and  human 
dignity  to  continue  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  must  constantly  apply  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  Lev  Gendin  and  all 
the  other  oppressed  refuseniks  who 
share  his  desire  for  freedom* 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TsnrassKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1981 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  is  a  vital  nation- 
al secvuity  asset.  Unfortimately,  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have 
dropped  SPR  into  a  budgetary  quag- 
mire that  threatens  to  seriously 
damage  the  program.  The  Senate  be- 
lieves it  has  foimd  a  way  out  by  enact- 
ing an  off-budget  approach  that  is 
nearly  identical  to  current  SPR  fund- 
ing. The  difference  is  that  the  SPR  ac- 
count would  be  disguised  off  budget.  It 
is  a  sleight-of-hand  i^iproach  tliat  mis- 
represents the  amount  of  total  Federal 
spending. 

This  view  was  recently  buttressed  in 
two  distinguished  Journals  in  an  arti- 
cle for  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  by 
Marvin  Stone  and  in  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  June  1. 
1981] 

$3  BiLLiOM  Well  Spemt 
(By  BCarvln  Stone) 

It's  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
nation's  Strategic  FVetroleum  Reserve. 

This  costly  but  vital  project  is  supposed  to 
protect  the  \3S.  against  a  sudden  cutoff  of 
foreign  oil  by  stockpiling  enough  to  tide  us 
over  an  emergency.  The  danger  of  such  a 
cutoff  is  very  real,  especially  if  the  tension 
now  building  between  Israel  and  Syria  flares 
into  a  new  Mideast  war. 

Despite  compelling  reasons,  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  White  House  seems  willing  to 
spend  the  3  billion  dollars  needed  to  pur- 
chase oil  for  the  reserve  in  1982.  Unless  the 
nation's  leaders  show  more  resolve,  the  oil- 
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stodLpUinc  procnun— Already  lagging 
badly— will  fall  further  behind  schedule. 

The  idea  of  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
grew  out  of  the  1973-74  Arab  oil  embargo 
that  forced  American  motorists  to  line  up 
for  gasoline  and  left  the  n.S.  economy  in 
shambles.  In  1975.  President  Ford  asked 
Congress  to  approve  a  bUlion-barrel  stock- 
pile, enough  oil  to  replace  the  nation's 
import  needs  for  90  days.  The  first  500  mil- 
lion barrels  were  to  be  stored  by  1982. 

So  far.  only  135  million  barrels  have  been 
stored  in  salt-dome  caverns  along  the  Louisi- 
ana-Texas coast.  That  would  be  about  a 
month's  supply  if  all  imports  were  halted. 
The  delays  have  been  blamed  on  oil  short- 
ages, bureaucratic  mismanagement  and  op- 
position from  foreign  oil  producers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason,  how- 
ever, is  the  escalating  cost  of  oil.  The  price 
of  a  42-gallon  barrel  of  oil  has  risen  from 
$10.38  in  1975  to  around  (36  today.  In  1975. 
a  billion- barrel  reserve  was  estimated  to  cost 
S  billion  dollars.  Now.  the  estimate  is  47  bil- 
lion dollars  for  a  scaled-down  reserve  of 
750.000  barrels. 

President  Reagan,  attempting  to  keep  a 
campaign  promise  to  build  up  the  reserve. 
asked  for  3.9  billion  dollars  for  the  program 
in  1982.  That  would  have  enabled  the  gov- 
ernment to  buy  about  230.000  barrels  a  day. 

However,  under  pressure  to  trim  federal 
spending  and  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
voted  to  reduce  appropriations  for  the  re- 
serve by  3  billion  dollars  next  year  on  the 
assumption  that  members  will  agree  on 
some  other  financing  method. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  alternate  pldns 
now  floating  around  on  Capitol  Hil. 

The  Senate  Energy  Committee  has  voted 
to  borrow  the  money  by  selling  government 
bonds,  a  bookkeeping  gimmick  that  would 
not  show  up  in  the  regular  budget. 

Senator  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R-Kans.) 
wants  to  force  major  oil  importers  to  con- 
tribute five  days'  worth  of  imports  each 
year  to  the  reserve  in  exchange  for  a  10  per- 
cent fee. 

Representative  Phil  Gramm  (D-Tex.)  has 
introduced  legislation  that  would  allow  the 
government  to  sell  "oil  bonds"  to  private  in- 
vestors. Each  bond  would  be  worth  the  price 
of  a  barrel  of  oil  and  could  be  redeemed  at 
the  end  of  10  years  or  during  an  emergency 
at  the  then-prevailing  price  of  oil. 

Another  scheme  would  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  the  3  billion  dollars  from 
the  17  billion  earmarked  for  the  new  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

Although  both  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  Regan  and  Budget  Director  David 
Stockman  have  testified  that  a  straightfor- 
ward appropriation  would  be  the  best  way 
to  fund  the  reserve,  the  White  House  has 
remained  strangely  silent.  Without  leader- 
ship from  President  Reagan,  there  is  a  real 
danger  that  Congress  will  not  be  able  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  plan  for  financing  the 
reserve. 

It  may  take  a  certain  amount  of  political 
courage  to  spend  3  billion  dollars  on  oil  that 
may  never  be  needed  at  a  time  when  pro- 
grams such  a  Social  Security,  school  lunches 
and  prenatal  care  are  facing  sharp  cuts.  But 
the  consequences  could  be  much  worse— for 
the  administration  and  Congress— if  an- 
other catastrophic  oil  shortage  ever  sends 
Americans  back  to  the  gasoline  lines. 

[From  Oil  and  Gas  Journal.  May  11.  1981] 
Grr  SPR  Oft  Dead  Center 
"The   VS.  Strategic   Petroleum    Reserve 
appears  to  be  the  only  element  of  national 
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energy  policy  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
both  political  parties,  conservatives  and  lib- 
erals, all  segments  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, and  the  public. 

"But  despite  all  this  support,  the  program 
is  bogging  down  and  the  fill  rate  threatens 
to  dwindle  to  a  trickle  if  not  to  zero.  The 
SPR  is  in  dire  danger  of  a  crippling  blow 
from  budget-cutting  axes  wielded  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

"Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  appear 
set  either  on  chopping  appropriations  for 
the  SPR  to  a  sadly  inadequate  level  or 
adopting  one  of  many  schemes  for  private 
or  federal  off-budget  financing. 

"There  are  lots  of  good  reasons  why 
direct,  on-budget  funding  of  SPR  oil  pur- 
chases should  continue — even  though  it 
might  make  the  worthy  and  difficult 
budget-cutting  efforts  still  tougher.  Fore- 
most is  that  the  SPR  Is  vital  to  U.S.  defense 
and  national  security.  That  is  why  it  was 
created.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
contend  that  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
strategic  reserve  of  oil  would  contribute 
more  to  U.S.  security  and  defense  posture 
than  some  of  the  costly  military  items 
which  will  be  funded  in  the  budget.  And 
there's  no  question  that  U.S.  diplomatic  and 
political  independence  would  be  enhanced 
in  dealings  with  producing  countries  which 
will  be  supplying  U.S.  oil  imports. 

"Off -budget  financing  schemes,  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  mask  the  value  and  the 
costs  of  any  given  program.  They  would  dis- 
guise—but not  reduce— the  costs  to  the 
country.  They  would  tend  to  add  to  regula- 
tory complexity  while  undermining  econom- 
ic and  market  efficiency.  And  finally  they 
would  tend  to  uncouple  the  important  con- 
nections between  government  control  and 
government  responsibility. 

"And  then  there  are  the  proposals  in  Con- 
gress that  the  SPR  be  funded  in  some  way 
by  the  private  sector— in  this  case,  the  oil 
industry.  That's  about  like  asking  the  steel 
industry  to  finance  the  military's  tank-pro- 
duction program  or  the  electronics  industry 
to  fund  U.S.  space  ventures.  And  it  ignores 
the  staggering  contribution  the  oil  industry 
already  is  making  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

"One  of  these  proposals,  a  bill  introduced 
by  Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R-Kan.).  veils 
its  impact  on  the  Industry  with  a  proviso  for 
'paying  back'  firms  contributing  to  the  re- 
serve. 

"Her  proposal  would  require  importers  of 
75.000  b/d  or  more  of  crude  to  contribute  oil 
to  the  reserve  at  the  annual  rate  of  five 
times  their  daily  average  imports.  The  gov- 
ernment would  pay  these  firms  10%  a  year 
for  11  years  for  the  contributed  oil  or  until 
the  oil  were  withdrawn.  This  proposal  has 
been  flayed  by  oilmen  as  discriminating 
against  large  importers,  confiscatory,  and  as 
a  means  of  forcing  some  companies  to  make 
interest-free  loans  to  the  government. 

"Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  correctly  de- 
duces that  the  Kassebaum  bill  would  pro- 
vide incentives  to  evade  and  would  foster  in- 
efficiency. If  it  became  law.  Union  says,  the 
government  could  expect  a  'proliferation  of 
74.000  b/d  broker/importers'  who  would 
suddenly  get  rich. 

"Union  contends  with  much  logic  that 
payment  for  the  SPR  fill  should  come  from 
general  fund  revenues  provided  by  the  so- 
called  windfall  profits  tax  on  crude  oil.  Con- 
gress bought  the  WPT  in  part  on  grounds  it 
would  provide  greater  energy  security, 
paying  both  for  development  of  synfuels 
and  the  SI>R.  The  Reagan  administration, 
convinced  that  huge  block  grants  isn't  the 
way  to  go  on  synfuels  (we  agree),  will  spend 
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relatively  little  of  the  WPT  proceeds  for 
synfuels  development.  The  administration 
wants  the  SPR  filled  but  is  waffling  on  how 
to  fund  it— declining  so  far  to  take  a  posi- 
tion in  committee  hearings.  The  funding 
should  be  from  WPT  revenues,  and  this 
should  be  nailed  down  quickly. 

"Crude  prices  are  soft,  OPEC  resistance  to 
a  U.S.  SPR  is  evaporating,  and  no  one 
knows  when  the  next  world  crude  crisis 
might  come.  It's  time  to  get  off  dead- 
center."* 


SUPPORT  FOR  PA-yMENT-IN-LIEU 
OF  TAXES  PROGRAM 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
body  recently  passed  legislation 
amending  appropriations  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  year  1981,  $108  million 
were  rescinded  from  the  payment-in- 
lieu  of  taxes  program.  The  full  House 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  matter  which  will  substantially 
affect  counties  deprived  of  a  property 
tax  base  by  Federal  lands.  In  my  State 
of  Arizona,  where  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  land  is  federally  owned, 
many  counties  will  be  financially  dev- 
astated by  this  rescission  because 
these  funds  have  already  been  budg- 
eted for  this  year. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  resolutions  of  the  Pinal  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  support  of  the 
program,  and  urge  the  House  confer- 
ees to  restore  the  funds  and  f ulf ull  the 
commitment  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  to  these  local  gov- 
ernments. 

A  Resolution  in  Support  of  Paybients-in- 
LiEu  OF  Taxes  Entitlement  Legislation 

Whereas  a  payments-in-lieu  of  taxes  pro- 
gram, to  recognize  the  tax  immunity  of  Fed- 
eral lands,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  stated  its  in- 
tention to  make  payments-in-lieu  of  taxes  as 
a  policy  in  the  Federal  Land  Planning  and 
Management  Act  of  1976;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
94-565  to  provide  a  fair  and  equitable  for- 
mula for  payments-in-lieu  of  taxes  after 
thorough  study  and  hearings:  and 

Whereas  rescissions  and  appropriation 
cuts  that  have  been  proposed  or  enacted  vir- 
tually every  year  have  jeopardized  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  important  program,  with 
the  effect  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  fully  honoring  its  property  tax  commit- 
ment as  other  landowners  must:  and 

Whereas  sufficient  funds  are  available 
from  royalties  and  revenues  derived  from 
the  tax  exempt  public  lands  to  provide 
secure  funding  for  the  payments-in-lieu  of 
taxes  program:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Pinal  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Florence.  Arizona,  in  Regular 
Continued  Session,  this  ISth  day  of  May. 
1981.  supports  legislation  to  provide  pay- 
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ments-ln-lieu  of  taxes  funding  as  an  entitle- 
ment program  utilizing  mineral  leasing  roy- 
alties and  revenues  derived  from  the  public 
lands:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association 
of  Counties  is  hereby  requested  to  actively 
pursue  such  entitlement  legislation. 
James  J.  Karam,  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Jimmie  B.  Kerr. 

Member. 
Wm.  "Bill"  Matmieson. 

Jf ember. 
Attest: 

Charles  A.  Guimi. 

ClerJt* 


SMALL  TOWNS  AND  BIO 
COMPANIES 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOdSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a 
very  interesting  article  entitled  "Man- 
agers Find  Move  to  Cities  Hard  to 
Take."  The  point  of  the  article  is  that 
large  corporations  increasingly  are 
finding  that  their  middle-level  manag- 
ers do  not  want  to  be  transferred  from 
plants  in  smaller  towns  to  corporate 
headquarters  in  big  cities. 

This  article  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  Journal  chose  as  its  focus 
the  case  of  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Ronald  Bauermeister.  When  Land 
O'Lakes  decided  to  close  up  an  execu- 
tive office  it  had  in  my  district  in 
Spencer,  Iowa,  Ron  turned  down  an 
option  to  relocate  to  corporate  head- 
quarters in  Miimeapolis-St.  Paul.  The 
article  notes  Ron's  ties  to  the  local 
community  and  his  involvement  in  a 
number  of  local  organizations  in  Spen- 
cer. 

The  second  reason  this  article  inter- 
ests me  is  because  it  presents  another 
aspect  of  an  issue  explored  by  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  in 
hearings  I  chaired  last  year.  The 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust examined  conglomerate  mergers 
and  their  effects  on  small  business  and 
local  communities. 

One  matter  that  we  examined  in  the 
course  of  our  hearings  was  the  adverse 
impact  on  smaller  communities  of 
large  corporations  moving  executives 
in  and  out  of  town.  We  looked  at  this 
problem  from  the  commimity's  per- 
spective, but  the  Journal  article  raises 
the  equally  valid  issue  of  the  strains 
this  puts  on  the  managers. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  the  full  text 
of  the  Journal's  article  and  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  22. 
1981] 

Managers  Find  Move  to  Cities  Hard  To 

Take 

(By  Lawrence  Ingrassia) 

For  Ronald  Bauermeister.  living  in  Spen- 
cer, Iowa,  is  more  important  than  continu- 
ing his  corporate  career. 

So  this  summer,  when  Land  O'Lakes  Inc. 
moves  the  executive  offices  of  its  Spencer 
Beef  division  to  corporate  headquarters 
near  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  finance  will  resign  and  stay  behind. 

Others  will  leave  the  northwest  Iowa  town 
to  stay  with  Land  O'Lakes.  but  many  will  be 
doing  so  reluctantly.  "We  aren't  ready  to 
move  to  a  big  town,  but  the  job  situation 
here  is  almost  nil,"  a  middle-level  manager 
says. 

With  companies  opening  and  closing  of- 
fices all  the  time,  the  unwanted  transfer  is 
an  occupational  hazard  for  a  lot  of  em- 
ployes. But  the  problem  is  especially  vexing 
for  small-town  executives,  who  often  grow 
roots  in  a  community  that  are  deeper  than 
their  ties  to  a  corporation.  The  roots  such 
managers  put  down  can  make  the  transfer 
problem  equally  vexing  for  their  employers. 

FIVE  minutes  from  WORK 

In  the  close-knit  society  of  a  town  such  as 
Spencer  (population  12.000).  executives  are 
apt  to  be  on  a  first-name  basis  with  much  of 
the  community,  and  they  often  help  run  the 
town  as  well  as  their  company.  Mr.  Bauer- 
meister. for  instance,  is  a  director  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  and  has  been 
active  in  the  YMCA.  the  Rotary  Club  and 
his  church  council.  His  house  is  a  five- 
minute  drive  from  his  office.  Going  to  the 
city  would  mean  saying  goodbye  not  only  to 
long-time  friends  but  a  way  of  life. 

It  also  would  mean  a  lot  more  expense. 
The  Spencer  Beef  middle  manager  who  is 
reluctantly  transferring  to  the  Twin  Cities 
area  will  have  a  smaller  house  than  his 
Spencer  home,  at  a  $20,000  higher  cost.  His 
auto  insurance  bill  will  rise  $600  a  year. 

Transferring  to  a  metropolis  also  can  be 
ego-shattering  for  a  middle  manager.  "In  a 
small-  or  medium-sized  town,  he's  Mr.  In- 
dustry: his  famUy  is  treated  that  way.  and 
he  is  treated  that  way."  says  a  spokesman 
for  Union  Carbide  Corp.  "In  Manhattan,  he 
gets  lost  on  the  commuter  train  with  guys 
making  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  he  is. 
riding  a  dirty  car." 

I  LEAVE  NEW  YORK 

Union  Carbide  is  well-acquainted  with  the 
problem.  It  has  had  so  much  trouble  getting 
managers  to  transfer  from  small-town 
plants  to  corporate  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  that  it  is  moving  its  head  office  to 
Danbury.  Conn. 

"Carbide  has  plants  scattered  around  the 
country,  and  many  Carbide  employes  tend 
to  be  small-town  persons."  says  Robert 
Stahl,  a  relocation  consultant  whose  clients 
include  the  chemicals  company.  "As  they 
move  up  the  corporate  ladder,  they're  asked 
to  move  to  the  Big  Apple.  Many  don't  want 
to.  so  Carbide  ends  up  transferring  its  fifth 
choice  instead  of  its  first." 

Land  O'Lakes.  which  will  keep  a  slaugh- 
tering plant  in  Spencer,  has  offered  trans- 
fers to  all  68  employes  of  the  unit's  execu- 
tive office.  Just  41  have  agreed  to  move,  in- 
cluding 30  of  the  39  management  people. 
Management  people  usually  are  more  will- 
ing to  transfer,  in  part  because  it  is  harder 
for  them  to  find  a  comparable  job  at  home. 

THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL 

Mr.  Bauermeister.  who  is  45  years  old.  is 
staying  behind  even  though  "the  job  I  have 
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is  the  best  job  I've  ever  had."  A  trip  to  Mln- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  convinced  him  and  his 
wife  that  Spencer  is  a  better  place  to  raise 
their  three  sons.  "I  know  they  have  good 
schools."  he  says,  "but  some  people  visited 
one  and  there  was  graffiti  on  the  walls. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  that,  but  it 
doesn't  exist  in  Spencer.  Iowa." 

Mr.  Bauermeister  grew  up  in  a  small  town, 
and  14  years  ago  he  left  an  Omaha  account- 
ing firm  for  Spencer  Beef  because  he 
wanted  to  live  in  a  small  town  again.  He  is  a 
C:pA.  so  to  stay  in  Spencer,  he  will  go  to 
work  for  a  local  accounting  firm  or  set  up 
his  own  office.  He  expects  his  income  to 
drop  as  much  as  25%.  But.  he  says,  "our 
family  sat  down  and  talked  it  over.  We  came 
to  the  realization  that  money  isn't  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  to  us." 

To  overcome  such  resistance  when  closing 
an  office,  some  corporations  offer  special 
compensation  to  small-town  employes  who 
will  transfer  to  a  big  city.  One  that  does  so 
is  Champlin  Petroleum  Co..  a  subsidiary  of 
Union  Pacific  Corp.  Champlin  is  moving  its 
accounting  and  data-processing  offices  from 
Enid.  Okla..  (population  about  50.000)  to 
headquarters  in  Fort  Worth,  texas  (popula- 
tion 382.000). 

Besides  its  standard  benefits  for  all  trans- 
ferred workers.  Champlin  has  arranged  for 
a  bank  to  make  mortgage  loans  at  lV/t%  to 
transferring  employes,  well  below  the  going 
rate  of  14%.  And  for  the  next  three  years, 
transferees  will  get  a  mortgage  differential 
payment  on  the  entire  amount  of  their  new- 
home  loan  instead  of  just  on  the  amount  of 
principal  they  owed  on  their  Enid  house.  All 
270  workers  at  Enid  were  offered  transfers, 
and  150.  including  about  75%  of  managers 
and  professionals,  agreed  to  move. 

But  like  most  companies.  Champlin  isn"t 
offering  a  cost-of-living  equalizer.  As  Dale 
Schueffner.  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
office  of  Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  &  Co."s  ex- 
ecutive-search practice,  explains.  "Compa- 
nies can't  disrupt  their  internal  salary  struc- 
tures by  paying  a  premium  to  get  somebody 
to  move  in  from  a  small  town.  If  they  did, 
they'd  have  mutiny  on  their  hands  from 
present  employees." 

Besides  employes  and  their  employers,  the 
small  towns  themselves  can  find  a  mass 
transfer  wrenching.  Pillsbury  has  begun 
moving  some  offices  of  Green  Giant  Co.. 
which  it  bought  in  1979.  from  Green  Giant's 
hometown  of  Le  seur.  Minn.,  to  Minneapo- 
lis. With  such  a  transfer,  says  Bruce  OIness, 
president  of  Le  Seur  State  Bank,  "what  you 
really  lose  is  way  beyond  salaries.  You  lose 
the  ability  to  get  things  done  and  your 
brain  trust." 

[Excerpts  from  Report  of  the  Committee  on 

Small  Business] 
Conglomerate  BIergers— Their  Effects  on 
Small  Business  and  Local  Communities 
A.  the  conglomerate  and  the  communitt 
"Absentee  control  changed  the  corpora- 
tion's view  of  the  surrounding  community. 
Communities  were  viewed  as  locations  for 
plants  which  were  appropriate  only  so  long 
as  the   location   provided  economic  advan- 
tages. When  such  a  location  was  no  longer 
economically  rational,  the  plant  was  closed 
and  facilities  built  elsewhere. 

"This  economic  calculation  creates  a  fun- 
damental conflict  between  the  calculus  of 
corporate  welfare  and  local  community  wel- 
fare. Local  municipalities  are  viewed  as  po- 
tential obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  capital 
and  use  of  productive  resources.  Thus,  com- 
panies with  little  or  no  stake  in  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  community  life  wUl  see  local  gov- 
ernments u  entitle*  which  may  provide  fa- 
cilitating actions  for  the  company  or  set  up 
constraints  which  are  perceived  as  nuisances 
for  the  business, 

"Prof.  RoBxvr  Snaii." 

The  Subcommittee  heard  testimony  about 
five  communities  that  experienced  the  take- 
over of  a  major  local  business  by  a  conglom- 
erate corporation.  This  testimony  provided 
the  memtters  of  the  Subcommittee  with  In- 
formation and  insight  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  discussions  with  subsequent  wit- 
nesses. The  following  sections  will  summa- 
rise the  testimony  from  community  wit- 
nesses as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  others  on 
the  effects  of  conglomerate  mergers  upon 
the  local  community. 

The  conflict  between  the  conglomerate 
corporate  structure  and  a  community  stems 
from  their  differing  economic  and  social  re- 
quirements. 

Local  business  and  civic  leaders  view  their 
primary  function  as  facilitating  a  strong,  di- 
venifled  economy  that  provides  jobs  and  a 
secure  tax  base  to  assure  the  public  services. 
such  as  a  school  system,  a  sanitation  system 
and  recreational  facilities  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  community  life.  When  a  commu- 
nity's economy  is  controlled  by  leaders  who 
live  in  the  community,  the  balance  between 
social  and  economic  requirements  is  deter- 
mined by  those  with  vested  interests  in  the 
community. 

The  process  by  which  a  large  conglomer- 
ate corporation  allocates  its  resources  con- 
flicts with  the  structure  that  determines  re- 
source utilization  at  the  community  level. 
Conglomerate  corporations  find  themselves 
involved  In  a  number  of  diverse  activities  at 
a  large  number  of  locations.  Because  of  this, 
large  conglomerates  have  a  high  degree  of 
capital  mobility.  That  is.  they  have  many 
choices  between  types  of  activities  and  com- 
munities in  which  to  Invest  their  capital. 

Large  conglomerate  corporations  admit- 
tedly attempt  to  allocate  their  capital  and 
management  resources  in  a  manner  that 
seeks  to  maximize  their  shareholders' 
return  on  investment.  This  pressure  towards 
profit  maximization  requires  conglonierate 
managers  to  play  their  many  investment  op- 
tions off  against  each  other.  Within  a  con- 
glomerate, product  lines,  production  facili- 
ties and  even  communities  compete  for  the 
attention  and  resources  of  the  parent  corpo- 
ration. The  conglomerate  corporation  tends 
only  to  allocate  resources  and  attention  to 
those  units  that  best  serve  its  own  self-inter- 
ests. Sociologist  Robert  Stem  of  Cornell 
University  told  the  Subcommittee: 

"There  are  many  places  in  which  you  find 
that  corporations  make  decisions  without 
very  much  concern  about  the  impact  on  the 
local  community.  The  communities  are 
simply  viewed  as  locations,  and  as  soon  as 
the  economic  advantage  of  locating  there 
disappears,  the  plant  also  disappears,  or  at 
least  the  corporation  begins  to  consider 
moving  the  facility." 

Alfred  Dougherty,  director  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Bureau  of  Competition, 
told  the  Subcommittee  that  conglomerate 
corporations  have  created  a  new  set  of  rules 
for  an  investment  game  that  is  played  solely 
for  their  own  benefit: 

"A  conglomerate— lacking  community  loy- 
alty and  playing  an  investment  game  with 
rules  different  from  those  that  non-con- 
glomerate companies  have  traditionally  fol- 
lowed—can simply  write  off  a  line  of  busi- 
ness, a  plant,  a  work  force,  or  a  whole  com- 
munity and  can  turn  its  attention  else- 
where, leaving  others  to  pick  up  the  pieces." 
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Mr.  Dougherty's  comments  take  on  added 
significance  as  it  becomes  apparent  that 
many  of  the  country's  largest  corporations 
are  playing  the  "conglomerate  game." 
Harold  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  told  the  Sub- 
committee: 

"It  has  become  acceptable  to  treat  corpo- 
rations as  the  sum  of  their  properties  and  to 
assume  that  corporate  control  may  change 
hands  with  no  greater  concern  about  the 
consequences  that  accompanies  an  ex- 
change of  property  deeds  in  a  game  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

"But,  a  corporation  is  more  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  Its  tangible  assets— and  more 
than  the  equity  of  Its  current  sharehold- 
ers—It Is  an  Institution  with  a  complex  of  in- 
terpersonal and  contractural  relationships 
that  create  legitimate  Interests  in  the  corpo- 
ration among  employees,  suppliers,  custom- 
ers, communities,  and  the  economy  at 
large."* 
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Tracey.     Crystal     Watson,     Macella 
Wright.* 


THE  CONTINUING  REPORTS  ON 
WISE  SOCIAL  INVESTMENTS 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  NATIONS 
CAPITAL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTLAin) 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesday,  May  27,  1981,  58 
young  men  and  women  from  Dundalk 
Elementary  School  in  Dundalk.  Md.. 
journeyed  to  Washington  for  a  first- 
hand look  at  their  Nation's  Capital. 

The  students,  led  by  teachers  and 
parents,  Mrs.  Shepherd.  Mrs.  Medura. 
Mrs.  Strlne,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mr.  Streck- 
fus.  Mrs.  Minor,  Mrs.  Denny,  and  Mrs. 
Logston,  toured  the  Capitol  Building 
and  visited  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation or  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

I  am  delighted  these  students  have 
taken  an  interest  in  our  Nation's  polit- 
ical process,  and  I  hope  their  interest 
will  continue. 

Students  who  visited  us  Wednesday 
are  Robert  Amon,  Mark  Bergamy. 
David  Chapman,  Kenneth  ENtring, 
John  Haltes,  Patrick  McKay.  Josef 
Morales,  Solamon  Speed,  Lawrence 
Rao.  Gary  Young,  William  Lock,  Jen- 
nifer Asplen.  Wendy  Bean.  Victoria 
Denny,  Christy  Doonan,  Lisa  Plem- 
ming.  Chonte  Harris.  Jennifer 
McBrayer.  Nicole  Medura.  Angela 
Minor,  Renee  Moor.  Lisa  Shell.  Melis- 
sa Shepherd.  Sandi  Smith.  Mary  Lou 
Streckfus.  Lisa  Strlne,  Jeanette 
Wilson.  Tami  Wlajnity,  Torrell  Allen. 
Ralph  Baker,  Scott  Brady,  James 
Browne.  Brian  Burke,  Mark  Davis. 
Brain  Dillow,  Stephen  Makres,  Mi- 
chael Minutelli,  Kenneth  Mondie. 
Harry  Respass.  Scott  Stulich.  Adam 
Sonntag.  Melanie  Avig.  Michelle  Bar- 
nett.  Paula  Eckloff.  Stephanie  Free- 
man. Sharonda  Gardner,  Wendy 
Hurst.  Leslie  Lating,  Victoria  Parrish. 
Rhonda  Reynolds.  Tiffany  Sewell. 
Gina  Shipp,  Barbara  Smith,  Sindi 
Smith.   Kristine  Sutterfield.   Johnnie 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OP  coinracTicoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  continued  full  funding, 
as  a  separate  function,  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educ- 
tion Act.  Recent  reports  indicate  that 
title  I  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
the  growing  educational  successes  of 
disadvantaged  children.  The  success  of 
this  vital  education  program  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  kind  of  wise  social  in- 
vestment the  Federal  Government 
makes  in  its  greatest  natural  resource, 
the  youth  of  America. 

As  we  all  know,  the  administration 
intends  to  cut  education  programs  by 
at  least  25  percent— local  officials  re- 
spond that  the  impact  of  these  cuts 
will  be  much  greater  then  the  adminis- 
tration percentages.  President  Reagan 
had  made  our  economic  woes  a  No.  1 
priority,  which  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues must  agree  is  justified.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  to  reinvigorate  the 
economy,  spur  development,  and  con- 
trol inflation.  We  all  agree  that  this  is 
essential  for  the  stability  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration wants  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. Again,  we  all  concur  that  this 
must  be  so.  What  the  administration 
fails  to  see,  or  to  understand,  is  that  a 
well-educated  population  Is  the  very 
backbone  of  a  stable  economy  and  a 
stong  national  defense.  And,  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  successful  education 
begins  at  the  nursery  school  and  ele- 
mentary school  level. 

Title  I  serves  disadvantaged  children 
who  might  otherwise  not  receive  the 
attention  they  need  to  build  that  firm 
educational  foundation.  As  the  follow- 
ing New  York  Times  article  points  out, 
"there  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  early  intervention  can  reverse  de- 
clines and  lead  to  dramatic  increases 
in  the  achievement  levels  of  disadvan- 
taged pupils." 

I  believe  that  Federal  dollars  spent 
on  programs  such  as  title  I  are  a  real 
investment  in  the  health  and  stability 
of  this  Nation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
read  the  following  article  and  well  con- 
sider their  ax-wielding  approach  to 
putting  our  economy  back  on  the 
track. 

EIarly  Remcdiai.  Teaching  Cited  as  a 
Success 
(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff  > 
Sixteen  years  after  the  passage  of  Title  1 
of  the  EHementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  a  law  that  has  fundamentally  al- 
tered attitudes  and  practices  in   remedial 
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education,  there  is  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence that  early  intervention  can  reverse 
declines  and  lead  to  dramatic  Increases  in 
the  achievement  levels  of  disadvantaged 
pupils. 

The  latest  indication  of  a  breakthrough 
came  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress,  the  federally  qwnsored 
monitor  of  changes  and  trends  in  the  na- 
tion's schools.  It  disclosed  last  month  that 
large  gains  in  reading  were  made  in  the 
1970's  among  9-year-old  black  students 
across  the  country,  and  the  improvement 
was  attributed  to  compensatory  education 
programs  of  the  sort  financed  through  lltle 
I.  This  finding  echoed  earlier  reports  favor- 
able to  Operation  Head  Start  and  other 
projects  aimed  at  preschool  children. 

Studies  favorable  to  Title  I  have  been 
completed  recently  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education,  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  and  Stanford  Research  Institute.  In 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  a  continuing  study  spon- 
sored by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  preschool  education 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  In  some  urban 
school  systems,  including  New  York  City, 
compensatory  programs  have  reduced  the 
proporiion  of  children  reading  two  or  more 
years  below  grade  level. 

Carried  through  Congress  on  the  wave  of 
euphoria  that  surrounded  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration's Great  Society.  Title  I  has 
poured  $29.5  billion  Into  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  providing  the  person- 
nel and  materials  for  the  neediest  students 
to  get  extra  attention  in  the  basics,  particu- 
larly In  reading. 

BODCET  CTTTS  PROPOSED 

Now.  however,  as  part  of  its  budgetary  re- 
trenchment, the  Reagan  Administration 
proposes  to  reduce  Federal  expenditures  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  in- 
cluding those  provided  by  Title  I.  by  25  per- 
cent. Moreover,  the  Govenunent  would 
eliminate  the  requirement  that  Title  I  funds 
be  used  only  to  supplement  and  not  replace 
local  dollars.  In  fact,  under  the  proposed 
block  grant  approach,  state  agencies  would 
not  have  to  spend  the  money  on  poor 
children. 

Education  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell  said  that 
the  proposed  budget  cuts  were  based  "on  a 
belief  that  educators  will  by  and  large  try 
their  best  to  serve  students  well  rather  than 
a  belief  that  such  officials  are  not  to  be 
trusted  or  that  their  views  have  not  been  af- 
fected by  Federal  goals  over  the  last  IS 
years." 

Remedial  education  has  now  donon- 
strated.  according  to  many  authorities,  that 
progress  in  reading  is  possible  among  disad- 
vantaged pupils  if  enough  time  is  spent  on 
the  task  In  the  formative  years,  particularly 
when  students  are  instructed  individually 
and  in  small  groups.  Title  I  has  been  the 
prod  in  persuading  educators  to  give  prior- 
ity to  reading,  providing  a  proving  ground 
for  theories  and  techniques  that  are  now  ac- 
cepted features  in  most  of  the  nation's 
schools. 

With  Title  I  as  the  centerpiece,  a  growing 
assortment  of  Federal,  state  and  local  pro- 
grams has  been  assembled  to  concentrate  on 
ameliorating  learning  deficiencies  before 
their  cumulative  effect  become  irreversible, 
which  sometimes  seems  to  happen  by  the 
time  students  reach  high  school.  The  record 
of  remedial  education  at  the  secondary  level 
has  been  far  less  satisfactory. 

Sixteen  states  have  created  their  own  re- 
medial education  programs,  many  of  which 
have  been  extended  to  all  students  who  are 
lagging,  regardless  of  economic  background. 
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which  Is  the  criterion  by  which  the  FMeral 
Government  distributes  Title  I  funds. 

The  public  schools  in  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  annually  get  (1S3  mUllon  In  Title  I 
funds  and  $60  million  from  a  sUte  program. 
Pupils  with  Special  Eklucational  Needs. 
There  are  4.693  teachers  and  4.785  parapro- 
feasionals  in  the  city  working  exclusively  in 
remedial  education  with  their  salaries  paid 
entirely  by  the  two  remedial  programs. 

The  effects  of  budget  cuts  could  be  far- 
reaching  because  Title  I  has  affected  not 
only  students  who  are  directly  involved  but 
virtually  all  pupils  as  a  result  of  changes  it 
has  inspired. 

Reading  instruction  was  once  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  generallsts— classroom 
teachers  responsible  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  along  with  all  other  subjects.  Now, 
there  are  thousands  of  specialists,  experts 
who  augment  the  work  of  the  regular  teach- 
ers to  give  designated  children  up  to  an 
hour  a  day  of  additional  attention  in  read- 
ing. 

amruAL  m onitoruig  RsqniHED 

In  addition,  the  diagnostic-prescriptive 
methods  that  experts  have  developed  to 
analyze  reading  ability  and  to  aid  remedial 
students  have  now  spread  to  the  teaching  of 
all  youngsters.  A  host  of  new  materials  has 
emerged  to  assist  teachers  in  tailoring  in- 
struction around  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  pupils,  often  breaking  the  reading 
process  Into  separate  parts  so  that  students 
can  work  on  their  particular  deficiencies. 

The  Title  I  mandate  calling  for  the  moni- 
toring of  programs  has  led  to  testing  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year,  which 
has  provided  a  kind  of  accountability  not 
always  present  in  regular  programs,  though 
there  is  concern  about  narrowing  the  cur- 
riculum too  closely  to  boost  test  scores. 

In  addition,  the  hiring  of  paraprofessional 
aides  to  help  teachers,  a  feature  of  many 
Title  I  projects,  has  spread  beyond  remedial 
education,  as  has  the  use  of  the  parent  advi- 
sory councils  that  are  required  for  Title  I 
programs. 

A  typical  remedial  classroom  is  run  by 
Marie  O'Neill  and  her  two  aides.  Doris  Sll- 
versteln  and  Ruby  Giles,  at  Public  School 
173  In  Washington  Heights,  a  neighborhood 
at  the  northern  tip  of  Manhattan.  They  see 
80  children  a  day,  all  first  graders,  who 
come  In  groups  of  about  15  from  their  regu- 
lar classes  to  receive  45  minutes  of  reading 
Instruction  to  supplement  the  45  minutes  of 
reading  that  they  get  in  their  home  room. 

AH  INDtVIDnAL  APPHOACR 

During  an  afternoon  last  week,  Mrs. 
O'Neill  wheeled  a  portable  blackboard  into 
the  long,  narrow  room,  a  converted  storage 
closet  now  painted  a  bright  yellow,  and 
began  drilling  10  of  the  children  on  phonics. 
She  asked  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the 
sound  of  each  letter  of  every  word  as  she 
printed  it.  then  asked  them  to  blend  the 
sounds  into  words  and  finally  to  read  the 
sentences. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Silversteln  had  taken 
three  other  youngsters  Into  the  hall,  where 
she  was  pronouncing  words  and  asking  them 
to  print  the  letters  that  created  the  sounds. 
Mrs.  Giles  was  absent  this  particular  day. 

After  20  minutes,  the  three  children  re- 
turned to  the  room  and  Miss  O'Neill  had  all 
the  pupils  work  in  small  groups  as  she  and 
Mrs.  Silversteln  circulated  among  them, 
providing  Individual  attention. 

Three  of  the  pupils  put  on  earphones,  sit- 
ting silently  around  a  tiny  table  listening  to 
a  cassette  and  following  the  story  in  their 
books.  Four  others  worked  in  pairs,  facing 
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each  other,  taking  turns  showing  flash  cards 
on  which  they  had  to  pronounce  the  sounds 
of  the  letters.  Two  sprawled  on  the  floor,  ar- 
ranging cards  with  pictures  and  sentences  so 
that  they  could  get  a  better  understanding 
of  what  educators  call  "sequencing."  the 
abUity  to  recognize  logical  order.  Another 
child  assembled  a  puzzle  in  which  each  piece 
was  keyed  to  the  first  letter  in  an  animal's 
name. 

"Many  of  our  children  come  to  school 
with  limited  backgrounds."  said  Mrs. 
O'NeUl,  who  began  her  career  in  1959  as  a 
first-grade  teacher  and  shifted  into  her  spe- 
cialty after  extensive  graduate  study  In  the 
teaching  of  reading.  "Most  of  the  children 
have  had  no  nursery  school,  and  31  of  the 
80  first  graders  in  this  program  did  not  even 
attend  kindergarten." 

Statistics  from  big<lty  school  systems 
show  that  many  of  the  remedial  students 
never  make  up  the  disadvantages  in  their 
background,  but  for  those  who  do.  Title  I 
and  other  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams are  apparently  the  key  experiences  in 
bridging  the  gap.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  3671 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 


OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
3671)  which  would  give  the  President 
the  emergency  powers  to  deal  with 
what  is  becoming  a  serious  problem  to 
this  country's  economy;  namely,  the 
disintegration  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  As  I  know  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  this  problem  is  a  complex  one 
and  there  have  been  many  proposed 
remedies  such  as  placing  reserve  re- 
quirements on  money  market  funds 
and  the  lifting  of  interest  ceilings  on 
savings  accounts.  While  these  actions 
may  help  alleviate  the  situation,  I  do 
not  believe  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  Reserve  requirements  on 
money  market  funds  will  not  provide 
enough  incentive  to  get  savers  to  put 
their  money  back  in  savings  accounts, 
and  raising  the  interest  on  savings  will 
create  a  hardship  on  savings  institu- 
tions that  have  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  on  their  books. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  in  the  position  of  giving  emer- 
gency assistance  to  the  savings  and 
loan  industry?  The  answer  is  that  we 
need  to  keep  this  industry  viable  be- 
cause it  is  a  primary  source  of  residen- 
tial mortgage  money  in  this  country. 
Without  these  institutions,  the  eco- 
nomic crunch  on  our  housing  industry 
will  worsen  and  the  dream  of  home- 
ownership  will  all  but  disappear. 

The  problem  facing  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  is  not  simply  that  savers 
are  putting  their  money  in  higher 
yielding  money  market  certificates. 
Savings  institutions  are  operating  at  a 
severe  deficit  because  of  the  combined 
effect  of  the  decline  in  savings  along 
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with  their  increasingly  unprofitable 
long-term  mortgage  portfolios.  In  my 
own  district,  the  cash  growth  in  sav- 
ings at  savings  and  loans  has  experi- 
enced a  drop  of  91  percent  between 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1980  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1981.  The  average  cost 
of  money  to  the  savings  and  loans  has 
risen  from  9.32  to  10.38  percent  while 
the  average  mortgage  portfolio  yield 
has  increased  from  9.49  percent  to  9.56 
percent.  As  a  result,  these  institutions 
are  consistently  posting  losses,  and 
mortgage  money  is  virtually  nonexist- 
ent in  my  district.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  example  is  unique,  but  rather  it  is 
the  norm  throughout  the  country.  We 
may  well  be  approaching  a  crisis  of  un- 
precedented proportions  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry. 

I  believe  that  an  effective  way  to 
give  some  relief  to  the  industry  and 
stimulate  housing  at  the  same  time  is 
to  allow  the  savings  and  loans  to  dis- 
pose of  their  low-interest  rate  mort- 
gages. To  do  this  there  must  be  an  in- 
centive for  someone  to  buy  these  un- 
profitable long-term  obligations. 
Giving  a  tax  break  to  purchasers  of 
these  mortgages  would  provide  them 
with  the  incentive  they  need  to  buy 
the  mortgages  and  it  would  provide  an 
influx  of  badly  needed  cash  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  which  they  in  turn 
could  use  for  making  new  mortgage 
loans  at  current  market  rates. 

My  bill  does  not  mandate  any  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  savings  and  loan 
industry.  It  allows  the  President,  upon 
his  determination  that  the  industry  Is 
in  such  need  of  emergency  assistance, 
to  permit  investors  in  the  secondary 
mortgage  market  to  purchase  residen- 
tial mortgages  from  savings  and  loans 
and  not  to  be  taxed  on  the  interest  re- 
ceived from  these  mortgages.  The 
President  would  also  have  the  authori- 
ty to  determine  limits  on  the  interest 
rates  and  maturity  dates  of  the  mort- 
gages that  could  be  purchased  under 
this  program.  The  legislation  limits 
the  effectiveness  of  this  program  to  a 
period  of  6  months,  commencing  on 
the  date  that  the  President  puts  it 
into  effect.  It  further  limits  this  au- 
thority to  a  one-time  use.  If  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  activate  this  program,  it 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  6  months 
and  Congress  would  have  to  authorize 
any  further  action. 

I  realize  that  there  is  no  perfect  so- 
lution to  the  problems  facing  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  My  bill,  if  en- 
acted and  implemented,  would  cost  the 
Federal  Government  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  lost  revenues.  That  is  why  I 
have  sought  to  make  this  an  emer- 
gency power  of  the  President  rather 
than  having  Congress  mandate  the 
program.  In  this  era  of  reduced  Gov- 
ernment spending,  such  an  action 
would  not  be  popular  and  would  only 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  last  resort  to 
help  the  troubled  savings  and  housing 
industries.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
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to  consider  this  or  some  other  form  of 
emergency  measure  before  it  is  too 
late.« 
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PEGGY  STUART-COOUDGE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
May  7,  a  great  and  talented  woman. 
Peggy  Stuart-Coolidge.  passed  away. 
Peggy  Stuart-Coolidge  is  the  only 
woman  composer  from  the  United 
States  to  be  honored  abroad.  Aram 
Khachaturian  invited  her  to  send 
some  of  her  music  to  Russia  and  then 
invited  her  to  be  present  when  the 
Moscow  Symphony  performed  her 
work.  Instead  of  one  piece,  the  full  1  Vi 
hours  were  devoted  to  her  music  alone 
and  people  from  the  American  Embas- 
sy in  Moscow  were  special  guests. 

She  was  honored  by  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  Composers  Society.  Prince 
Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands  selected 
her  work  from  international  competi- 
tion for  the  World  Wild  Life  Society 
and  honored  her  when  the  work  was 
presented  in  London. 

Ms.  Coolidge  had  works  presented 
and  performed  in  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands. Great  Britain.  Norway,  Sweden. 
Poland.  Hungary,  Germany,  Austria, 
Canada,  and  Japan  and  given  awards 
in  all  of  these  countries,  but  never 
once  received  one  here  in  her  own 
country. 

As  a  special  contribution  to  world 
understanding  she  did  a  documentary 
on  communication  through  music  in 
Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  and 
India. 

It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
share  the  following  article  outlining 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
brilliant  American  composer: 
Pegcy  Stvast-Coolidce 

Peggy  Stuart-Coolidge  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  American  woman  composer  of  sym- 
phonic works  to  be  heralded  by  an  album 
devoted  solely  to  her  own  compositions.  En- 
titled "American  Reflections."  the  recording 
was  released  by  Vox  Productions  in  June 
1976. 

The  former  Peggy  Stuart  of  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts, began  composing  at  the  age  of 
nine.  She  is  now  one  of  the  few  American 
women  composers  with  international  stand- 
ing, since  her  works  have  been  performed  in 
Italy,  the  Netherlands.  Great  Britain. 
Norway.  Sweden.  Poland.  Hungary.  Ger- 
many, Austria.  Canada,  and  Japan.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Compos- 
ers. Miss  Coolidge  was  invited  to  Moscow  in 
1970.  where  her  works,  submitted  to  the 
Union,  resulted  in  a  concert  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  her  compositions,  introduced  by 
Aram  Khachaturian.  The  Coolidges  were 
later  advised  that  no  other  American  com- 
poser had  been  accorded  the  honor  of  a  one- 
composer  concert  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
was  awarded  the  Medal  of  the  Soviet  House 
of  Workers  in  Art.  FYom   1970  on.  perfor- 


mances of  her  works  multiplied  over  West- 
em  Europe,  including  East  Berlin. 

She  is  unique  In  the  fact  that  while  she 
was  in  these  countries  for  performances  of 
her  music,  she  was  continually  assimilating 
their  musical  attitudes  and  absorbing  their 
culture.  This  is  clearly  visualized  In  the  doc- 
umentary film  that  was  made  of  her  experi- 
ences with  the  musical  communities  of 
Tokyo.  Hong  Kong.  Thailand  and  India. 
The  sequences  include  visits  to  a  narcotic  re- 
habilitation center  orchestra,  playing  and 
singing  for  children  at  a  convalescent  home 
in  Hong  Kong,  attending  performances  by 
refugees  from  the  Peking  Opera  and  folk 
dances  performed  in  the  foothills  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, as  well  as  a  performance  of  an  or- 
chestra of  Tibetan  lamas  accompanying 
prayer  chants. 

Married  to  Joseph  R.  Coolidge,  a  writer 
and  editor.  Miss  Coolidge  has  pursued  with 
her  husband  their  dedication  to  conserva- 
tion and  the  environment  as  memt>ers  of 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  At  the  request  of 
the  president  of  the  organization.  Prince 
Bemhard  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Coolidges 
created  a  narrative  composition  entitled 
"The  Blue  Planet"  which  was  first  present- 
ed at  the  International  Congress  of  the 
World  WUdllfe  Fund  in  Bonn  In  1972.  The 
ten  minute  composition  has  become  the 
musical  motto  for  the  organization.  The 
theme  was  subsequently  performed  in  San 
FYancisco  in  November  1976  as  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
gress of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

Miss  Coolidge  was  represented  on  the  first 
program  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  American 
Music  Festival  at  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  Washington  in  April  1977.  Conductor 
Richard  Bales  selected  Miss  Coolidge's  "Pio- 
neer Dances"  for  the  program. 

Miss  Coolidge's  most  ambitious  achieve- 
ment is  the  completion  of  a  full  length 
ballet.  "An  E^/ening  in  New  Orleans."  with  a 
fictional  scenario  by  Joseph  Coolidge.  based 
on  the  historical  hero  Jim  Bowie  in  the  year 
1832. 

In  May  of  1978  Miss  Coolidge's  "American 
Mosaic"  was  performed  by  the  American 
Wind  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  Austin  Boudreau.  con- 
ductor. T\\e  overture,  commissioned  by  the 
orchestra,  had  its  premiere  performance  in 
Pittsburgh  and  remains  a  part  of  the  or- 
chestra's standard  repertoire. 

Miss  Coolidge  studied  with  one  of  the  last 
pupils  of  Leschetizky,  Heinrich  Gebhard. 
teacher  also  of  Lieonard  Bernstein.  She  stud- 
ied composition  privately  with  Raymond 
Robinson,  then  head  of  Boston  University's 
Music  Department  and  with  Quincy  Porter 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

Highlights  of  Miss  Coolidge's  career  in- 
clude: 

Presented  symposia  for  the  Polish  and 
Soviet  Composers'  Society  in  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  on  the  subject  of  the  overlap  of  se- 
rious and  popular  music. 

Composition  of  a  film  score  for  "A  Silken 
Affair."  starring  David  Niven. 

Incidental  music  for  a  New  York  produc- 
tion of  Sean  O'Casey's  "Red  Roses  for  Me." 
starring  Martyn  Green,  and  incidental 
music  for  Richard  Lortz's  Broadway  play 
"Voices."  starring  Julie  Harris  and  Richard 
Kiley. 

"Pioneer  Dances"  heard  in  the  album  of 
Miss  Coolidge's  compositions  is  included  in 
the  repertoire  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Orchestra  for  performance  at  the  White 
House. 

As  an  unofficial  cultural  ambassador  in 
other  countries,  she  has  been  praised  on  the 
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floor  of  the  Senate  by  former  Congresswom- 
an  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Senator  Tom  Mc- 
Intyre  of  New  Hampshire  arranged  for  a 
flag  to  be  flown  for  a  day  over  the  National 
Capitol  in  her  honor  with  the  citation  ".  .  . 
for  furthering  better  imderstanding  among 
nations  through  the  universal  language  of 
music". 

"Pioneer  Dances"  performed  at  Camegie 
Hall  in  1975  in  celebration  of  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  Norwegian  Immigration,  King 
Olaf  present. 

"American  Mosaic"  commissioned  by  the 
American  Wind  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Robert  Austin  Bou- 
dreau, conductor,  premiered  on  May  20th 
1978  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

REVIEWS 

"I  consider  her  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
composers  in  America."— Aram  Khachatur- 
ian, September  14,  1977. 

"Richly  melodic,  brightly  orchestrated 
music,  expertly  written  in  the  American 
idioms  pioneered  by  Copland  and  Gershwin 
and  immediately  enjoyable  on  first  hearing 
for  anyone  who  likes  those  composers. 
There  are  touches  of  jazz  in  the  'Rhapsody' 
and  the  Spirituals,'  a  charming  folk-music 
flavor  on  the  Pioneer  Dances',  a  haunting 
evocation  of  mountain  landscapes  and  a 
lively  depiction  of  a  county  fair  in  'New 
England  Autumn.'  "—Joseph  McLellan, 
Washington  Post.  May  22,  1977. 

"Brilliant  orchestration,  slightly  modal 
harmonies  and  rhythmic  insistence  .  .  .  Coo- 
lidge's 'Pioneer  Dances'— a  rollicking  stomp, 
a  quiet  dreamy  piece,  and  a  fiddle  tune— are 
spirited,  nicely  worked  out  pieces."— Joan 
Relnthaler,  Washington  Post,  April  18, 
1977. 

"Also  bears  strong  affinities  to  the  serious 
contributions  of  Morton  Gould  .  .  .  strongly 
appealing  .  .  .  intrigulngly  orchestrated."— 
Paul  Kresh.  Stage  Review,  January  1977. 

"Here  she  has  recorded  her  1965  piece 
'Rhapsody':  many  moods  mostly  as  mellow 
as  a  ripe  pineapple  and  with  just  that  touch 
of  tang,  realised  in  full  orchestral  sound. 
'New  Eiigland  Autumn'  advances  mellow 
into  nostalgia  although  injected  with  a 
measure  of  gaiety.  'Pioneer  Dances'  contin- 
ues the  folk  flavor  uf  bygone  times  still 
fresh  in  memory.  And  then  there  are  Miss 
Coolidges's  own  'Spirituals'  (1969)  at  times 
yeamlng,  at  times  triumphant,  which  fit 
into  the  complimentary  texture  of  this  col- 
lection."—Christian  Science  Monitor, 
August  20,  1976. 

"Bright,  optimistic  .  .  .  plainly  the  work 
of  a  practiced  professional."— Irving 
Lowens,  Washington  Star,  April  4,  1977.« 


THE  SPREAD  OP  ATOBdC  BOMBS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
mankind  is  the  spread  of  atomic 
bombs  to  a  multitude  of  countries 
aroimd  the  world.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  direct  link  Ijetween 
commercial  nuclear  power  technology 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  an  atomic 
bomb.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which  articulates  the 
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dilemma  which  nuclear  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  peaceful  atom  has  cre- 
ated for  world  security. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11, 

19811 

Nuclear  CinutY 

The  Reagan  administration,  with  good 
reason,  is  striving  for  a  rapprochement  with 
Pakistan  by  offering  that  country  a  hefty, 
long-term  package  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  in  order  to  counterpoise  the 
Soviet  threat  in  Southwest  Asia.  What, 
however,  should  be  the  U.S.  response  if,  as 
seems  likely,  Pakistan  detonates  a  nuclear 
bomb? 

SeiL  Alan  Cranston  recently  disclosed  U.S. 
intelligence  information  that  Pakistan  is 
building  a  horizontal  tunnel  in  the  Baluchi- 
stan Mountains  near  Afghanistan  for  a 
probable  test  of  a  nuclear  warhead  "by  the 
end  of  the  year,  most  likely  by  the  end  of 
1982."  Other  intelligence  information  and 
news  reports  reveal  that  Pakistani  physi- 
cists, while  working  in  European  nuclear- 
energy  programs,  acquired  knowledge  to 
produce  Plutonium— the  essential  compo- 
nent of  a  nuclear  bomb.  French  and  Swiss 
companies  have  supplied  the  necessary 
technical  hardware,  and  Libya's  col.  Kba- 
dafy  has  provided  funding  for  the  project 
and  subsidized  the  purchase  of  uranium 
supplies  from  Niger. 

Pakistan's  zeal  for  a  nuclear  Iwmb  is  the 
consequence  of  the  "peaceful"  nuclear  bomb 
exploded  by  its  neighboring  adversary, 
India,  in  1974.  At  that  time,  India  used  a  Ca- 
nadian reactor  and  U.S.  heavy  water  to  pro- 
duce its  bomb.  Unlike  Canada,  which  imme- 
diately cut  off  nuclear  trade  with  India 
after  the  1974  explosion,  the  U.S.  has  con- 
tinued to  supply  India  with  nuclear  fuel  de- 
spite its  refusal  to  permit  international  in- 
spection of  all  its  nuclear  facilities  and  to 
disavow  further  fabrication  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. According  to  intelligence  sources,  India 
is  poised  to  explode  another  nuclear  device 
at  its  Pikaran  test  site,  and  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  considering  curtailment  of 
additional  fuel  shipments  to  India,  though 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  India  will  not  use 
the  U.S.-suppUed  fuel  in  its  possession  to 
construct  additional  bombs. 

The  U.S.  should  not  send  any  additional 
uranium  to  India  until  it  accepts  "full-scope 
safeguards"  and  ends  its  twmb  program.  But 
it  should  be  made  plain  that  the  U.S.  is  not 
abrogating  its  agreement,  but  that  India  has 
violated  our  mutual  contracts.  The  U.S., 
which  is  India's  largest  trading  partner, 
could  use  economic  leverage  to  dissuade 
India  from  pursuing  its  nuclear  program  by 
holding  back  this  year's  $250  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  by  seeking  similar  pro- 
hibitions from  such  international  organiza- 
tions as  the  World  Bank. 

As  for  Pakistan,  the  U.S.  should  of  course 
try  to  preserve  that  nation's  nuclear- weap- 
ons virginity,  but  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
game  considering  the  lack  of  sanctions 
against  India.  It  is  not  clear  whether  we 
could  do  more  to  contain  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  ostracizing  Pakistan  than 
not  doing  so.  It  already  has  the  money, 
technology  and  uranium  to  produce  a  bomb, 
plus  the  incentive  of  the  Indian  program. 
And  the  biggest  danger  is  not  a  Pakistani 
l)omb  but  an  "Islamic  bomb,"  with  Pakistan 
sharing  its  technology  with  its  Libyan  bank- 
rollers,  who  in  turn  might  pass  it  along  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

Thus  the  U.S.  faces  difficult  and  painful 
choices  in  its  anti-proliferation  policy, 
choices  that  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
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U.S.  had  not  set  out  on  its  Atoms  for  Peace 
Program,  had  Imposed  sanctions  promptly 
after  the  Indian  explosion,  and  had  other- 
wise conducted  anti-proliferation  policy 
with  a  seriousness  that  has  been  sadly  lack- 
ing.* 


YOU'RE  IN  GOOD  HANDS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1981 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  following  article  written  by  Loren 
Stell  for  the  Westchester  Gannett 
Newspaper  chain  which  appeared  on 
Simday,  May  10,  1981. 

The  article,  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Barry  Commoner,  reveals  Dr.  Com- 
moner's great  wisdom  and  provides  im- 
portant insights  to  solving  our  energy 
problems. 

I  offer  this  article  for  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

Barry  CoMMOifER  Wants  the  Power  in 

YooR  Hands 

(By  Loren  Stell) 

Up  to  now,  money-saving  solar  energy  has 
been  directed  at  people  who  can  afford  a 
$25,000  mortgage  increase.  But  many  lower- 
income  families  have  an  option  they  haven't 
heard  about. 

There  are  millions  of  row-houses  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast  that  could  take  advan- 
tage of  cogeneration  and  solar  energy.  What 
we're  going  to  do  is  develop  an  optimal 
energy  system. 

Before  deciding  to  run  for  president  last 
year.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  UxA  a  long 
survey  of  the  political  thicket.  He  saw 
Jimmy  Carter  wandering,  lost.  He  feared 
the  havoc  of  Ronald  Reagan's  budget  ma- 
chete and  militU7  spending.  Only  a  new 
party,  he  believed,  could  l>egin  the  natiual 
process  that  would  return  the  nation  to  its 
place  in  the  sun. 

That  he  captured  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  vote  doesn't  bother  him.  He  says  his 
campaign  firmly  established  the  Citizens 
Party,  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
Americans  don't  have  to  be  impoverished  by 
the  high  cost  of  energy  or  by  the  mistakes 
of  reckless  corporations  chasing  profits. 

As  Reagan  arrived  in  Washington,  the  en- 
ergetic Commoner,  now  63,  bobbed  up  in  his 
native  New  York  city,  where  he  has  begun 
to  offer  new  prescriptions  for  our  energy 
Uls. 

The  engine  for  change  is  the  sun,  now  the 
only  feasible  long-term  hope,  according  to 
Commoner.  He  says  the  nation— and  the 
world— must  make  the  "solar  transition"  to 
renewable  fuels.  He  is  opposed  to  the  alter- 
native offered  by  nuclear  proponents:  breed- 
er reactors  that  are  supposed  to  make  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  they  bum.  Such  reactors. 
Commoner  says,  are  too  expensive,  too  com- 
plicated, too  unreliable  and  too  dangerous. 

A  biologist.  Commoner  has  long  been  an 
environmentalist  leader,  having  started  his 
Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems 
in  1966  at  St.  Louis'  Washington  University. 
His  book,  "The  Closing  Circle,"  sums  up 
many  of  the  findings  of  his  early  work. 

The  environmental  studies  led  to  Com- 
moner's interest  in  the  energy  crisis,  which 
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resulted  In  hts  moat  recent  volume.  "The 
PdUUci  of  Enercy." 

Commoner  didnt  set  much  eoversce  In 
lait  year's  rampoign  until  he  used  twmjmrd 
terms  in  a  radio  spot  to  criticise  Reacan  and 
Carter  poUcies.  That  was  too  bad.  beeauae 
his  views  are  startling  In  their  common- 
sense  simplicity. 

Working  out  of  his  center,  now  baaed  at 
Queens  College.  Commoner  plans  to  apply 
the  "solar  transition"  to  a  block  of  row 
houses.  He  will  first  Install  a  cogenerator— 
an  engine  that  can  provide  space  heat  while 
making  electricity— and  later  add  solar 
panels  and  photovoltaic  cells. 

The  Implications  of  the  project  are  broad. 
If  It  is  practical  on  a  wide  scale,  the  nation 
would  have  to  bum  less  of  its  scarcest  fuels. 
In  addition,  each  American  famUy  would 
gain  far  more  control  over  its  energy  pro- 
duction and  costs.  Commoner's  Ideas  could. 
In  short,  truly  return  power  to  the  people, 
as  he  explains: 

Q^iation.  Can  New  York  really  cut  down 
its  appetite  for  energy? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  In  Queens,  we  are  in- 
troducing energy-saving  and  solar  processes 
into  areas  where  poor  people  live— because 
the  poor  suffer  most  in  the  energy  crisis.  Up 
to  now.  steps  taken  to  introduce  money- 
saving  solar  energy  have  been  directed  at 
people  who  can  afford  a  $25,000  increase  on 
their  mortgage.  But  thousands  of  lower- 
income  families  have  an  option  they  haven't 
yet  heard  about. 

Quettion.  To  make  the  "solar  transition?" 

Answer.  Right.  Cogeneration— the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  without  throwing  away 
the  heat  made  In  the  process— is  the  key  to 
an  energy-efficient  system. 

People  can  form  small  energy  co-opera- 
tives out  of  a  group  of  row  houses.  In  a  row 
house,  you've  got  a  group  of  houses  with 
just  one  wall  between  their  basements.  Our 
idea  is  to  put  a  cogenerator  In  one  building 
that  would  produce  electricity  and  heat  for 
the  entire  row-house  block,  delivered  by  a 
single  pipe  driven  through  the  interconnect- 
ing walls. 

Once  that's  set  up.  the  savings  start  imme- 
diately, because  in  generating  your  own 
electricity,  you  are  also  producing  free  heat. 
Then  you  can  begin  to  introduce  solar  sav- 
ings in  three  different  ways:  by  putting  heat 
collectors  on  the  roof  and  adding  it  into  the 
circulating  hot  water  from  the  cogenerator. 
installing  photovoltaic  cells  when  the  price 
comes  down,  and  finally  by  the  sultstitution 
of  methane  produced  from  garbage  or 
sewage  for  the  natural  gas  burned  in  your 
cogenerators. 

Qitestton.  These  cogeneraton;  are  just  con- 
verted auto  engines? 

Answer.  Yes.  four-cylinder  Piat  engines, 
which  have  been  converted  to  bum  natural 
gas  instead  of  gasoline.  In  Europe,  they're 
very  popular  and  are  often  used  banded  to- 
gether. There  is  no  reason  why  such  units 
couldn't  be  made  in  the  U.S.  You  would 
have  to  design  the  whole  thing,  but  it's  not 
terribly  complicated. 

Question.  Why  did  you  pick  row  houses, 
rather  than  high-rises? 

Ai>swer.  The  practicality  of  cogeneration 
in  high-rise  apartment  buildings  is  known  in 
Europe  and  here.  Several  huge  complexes  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  already  have  cogener- 
ation units.  But  you  have  more  difficulty  in- 
troducing solar  energy,  because  tall  build-, 
ings  have  relatively  little  roof  space. 

There  are  millions  of  row  houses  up  and 
down  the  East  Coast  that  could  take  advan- 
tage of  cogeneration  and  solar  energy.  What 
we're  going  to  do  is  develop  on  optimal 
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energy  syatem— and  also  a  way  of  evaluating 
any  given  aet  of  row  houses  with  respect  to 
their  structure— so  that  any  metropolitan 
homeowner  group  can  compute  how  big  a 
cogenerator  has  to  go  in.  what  the  relative 
advantages  would  be.  what  value  solar  heat- 
ers would  add.  and  so  on  .  .  . 

Row  houses  are  ideal  in  the  dty.  In  the 
suburbs,  one-family  houses  in  small  neigh- 
borhoods could  be  connected  by  pipes  In 
ditches.  Although  no  one  I  know  of  in  the 
suburbs  has  built  such  a  district-heating 
system,  neighborhood  cogeneration  will 
eventually  be  economical  too.  especially  be- 
cause suburban  houses  have  more  roof  area 
available  for  solar  devices. 

Quettion.  If  everyone  t>egins  producing 
his  own  electricity,  how  would  that  affect 
the  utility  companies? 

Answer.  Wall  Street  is  no  longer  looking 
at  utilities  as  a  good  Investment  and  very 
soon  neighborhoods  might  start  out-compet- 
ing them  in  producing  cheap  energy.  In  a 
solar  transition,  of  course,  utilities  every- 
where are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  they  can  maintain  a  central- 
ized power  grid  as  a  private  enterprise.  They 
probably  should  all  go  into  public  owner- 
ship. 

Question.  Until  that  happens,  how  would 
your  row-house  cogenerators  hook  up  to  the 
utility  system? 

Answer.  The  mathematics  will  have  to  be 
worked  out.  You  could  keep  the  size  of  the 
row-house  cogenerator  down,  and  when 
there  is  a  peak  demand  for  the  use  of  elec- 
trlcity— in  the  middle  of  the  summer— you 
may  buy  some  from  Con  Edison. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  choose  to 
have  a  congenerator  big  enough  so  that  you 
could  always  meet  your  peak  demand.  Then 
you're  bound  to  have  extra  electricity  In  the 
winter.  So  you'd  sell  it.  Con  Edison  wouldn't 
like  that,  but  they'd  have  to  buy  it.  There 
are  rules  about  that  now. 

Question.  What  other  projects  are  under- 
way at  the  center? 

Answer.  We  have  couit  up  with  a  method 
of  analyzing  urine  to  determine  whether  a 
person  has  been  exposed  to  carcinogens. 
Here  we  hope  to  test  childrens'  urine- since 
they  are  not  industrially  exposed  and  not 
smoking— in  order  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
distribution  of  carcinogens  in  the  general 
environment. 

We  plan  to  test  kids  in  the  city  and  the 
suburbs,  particularly  northern  New  Jersey 
where  there  are  heavy  levels  of  pollution. 

Also,  we  are  trying  to  research  whether 
it's  possible  to  pump  up  the  sludge  that's 
been  dumped  offshore  all  these  years  in  the 
New  York  Bight  and  convert  it  Into  meth- 
ane. 

Question.  Aren't  you  going  to  have  to  sign 
up  a  billionaire  to  help  you  get  these  proj- 
ects off  the  ground? 

Answer.  It's  going  to  be  very  hard,  because 
the  research  money  we  have  been  using  has 
largely  depended  on  the  federal  govem- 
ment.  Now  Reagan  has  decided  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  should  be  reduced  to 
exploring  nuclear  power— precisely  the 
wrong  thing  to  do. 

Question.  Would  you  say  that  you  hope  to 
make  New  York  self-reliant? 

Answer.  Certainly  not.  It's  out  of  the 
question.  Self-reliance  is  a  trap  in  some 
ways.  When  I  testified  before  Congress,  I 
calculated  that  there  just  isn't  enough  solar 
area  in  Manhattan  to  support  the  people 
who  live  there.  New  York  will  always  have 
to  depend  on  Imported  energy. 

Question.  That  might  take  a  whole  Middle 
East  oil  field. 
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Answer.  Not  necessarily.  The  Imported 
energy  should  be  solar  energy.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  do  now  in  New  York  and  other 
big  cities  is  to  set  up  systems  that  wlU  readi- 
ly accept  Imported  solar  energy.  That's  why 
natural  gas  is  so  important.  Because  the 
natural-gas  pipe  system  can  also  accept 
methane  gas  from  biomass.  such  as  farmers' 
compost  or  garbage.  There  Is  a  plan  to  pipe 
methane  from  the  Pelham  Bay  Park  landfill 
to  CoOp  City,  for  instance.  This  Is  a  form 
of  renewable  solar  energy.  Our  studies  have 
shown  that  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal way  to  cogenerate  electricity  and  heat 
locally  is  with  methane  gas. 

Question.  Why  not  generate  electricity 
centrally  as  we  do  now? 

Answer.  The  main  reason  is  that  the  most 
energetic  way  to  transmit  energy— that  is, 
with  the  least  loss— is  by  piping  gas.  Trans- 
mitting electricity  over  distance  is  very 
wasteful.  It  has  to  overcome  resistance  in 
the  lines.  More,  when  you  conduct  electric- 
ity from  a  central  power  plant,  you  are  pro- 
ducing an  awful  lot  of  heat  at  one  place  and 
it's  difficult  to  get  enough  people  to  live 
around  a  plant  to  make  efficient  use  of  that 
heat.  Beyond  that,  the  biggest  expense  is 
the  amount  of  capital  needed  for  central 
plants,  especially  for  nuclear-produced  elec- 
tricity. 

Question.  Not  a  lot  of  people  are  heading 
to  Three  Mile  Island. 

Answer.  That's  right.  When  people  leam 
that  decentralized  production  of  electric- 
ity—through cogenerators— makes  sense, 
then  the  need  for  methane  and  natural  gas 
becomes  obvious. 

With  people  living  close  together,  you 
have  to  have  a  fuel  for  their  cogenerators 
that  won't  pollute.  And  natural  gas  and 
methane  do  not  pollute— back  to  the  row- 
house  project. 

What  we  are  doing  makes  sense  today 
simply  based  on  the  economics  of  cogenera- 
tion. Eventually,  my  idea  is  that  surplus 
methane  produced  from  biomass  plants 
above  ground  could  be  pumped  the  other 
way  tMck  underground  into  natural  gas 
tanks. 

Question.  You've  come  a  long  way  from 
where  your  started— with  air,  earth  and 
water— to  this  overriding  concern  about 
energy. 

Answer.  Our  environmental  research  led 
us  to  energy.  The  pollution  problems  came 
about  because  of  faults  In  our  production 
system— the  way  in  which  we  produce  cars, 
fabrics  and  food.  In  many  ways,  energy  is 
the  most  crucial  element  in  redesigning  our 
system  of  production.  Without  energy,  no 
production  takes  place.  If  you  reduce  my 
concern  to  one  central  theme,  it's  not  pollu- 
tion or  energy.  It's  reorganizing  the  system 
of  production.  That  explains  why  I  went 
into  politics.  We  will  need  profound  political 
reorganization  to  confront  the  problems  of 
energy  and  pollution. 

Question.  Besides  talking  about  corporate 
mismanagment  due  to  the  goals  of  simply 
making  profits,  you've  written  that  pollu- 
tion—and the  huge  debt  it's  incurred— also 
makes  political  reorganization  a  necessity. 

Answer.  Alwolutely.  Take  the  business  of 
toxic  wastes.  There  are  at  least  5,000  Love 
Canals  all  over  the  country.  How  large  a 
problem  they  present  can  be  seen  from  the 
superfund  Congress  voted  to  begin  the 
cleanup.  A  lot  of  taxpayers'  money  has  been 
unnecessarily  wasted.  How  did  this  happen? 

Basically  it  happened  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  petrochemical  industry 
after  World  War  II,  which  proceeded  to  put 
a    burden    on    the    environment.    It    was 
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cheaper  for  the  companies  to  just  dump 
waste,  rather  than  to  detoxify  the  poisons. 
But  cleaning  it  up  now  is  a  lot  more  expen- 
sive than  preventing  it  In  the  first  place 
would  have  been. 

The  question  has  never  been  asked,  when 
these  decisions  are  made,  "Is  this  going  to 
be  good  for  the  people  of  the  country?" 

No,  the  essential  decision  is  made  by  a  cor- 
poration asking  only  one  question,  "Is  this 
good  for  our  corporation,  for  o\u  profits? 
And  if  it  is.  we'll  do  it. "  Then  Uter  we  dis- 
cover whether  it  Is  good  or  bad  for  the  coun- 
try. 

In  "The  Closing  Circle"  I  wrote  that  a 
series  of  decisions  made  by  the  auto  compa- 
nies, the  utilities  and  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry—decisions good  for  short-term  prof- 
its—were bad  and  unprofitable  for  the  coun- 
try. This  raises  the  basic  issue:  How  do  we 
prevent  such  corporate  short-sightedness? 

Question.  This  was  part  of  your  concern 
when  you  were  campaigning  for  the  Citizens 
Party? 

Answer.  Right.  We  are  heading  for  very 
serious  economic  problems.  We've  got  an 
auto  industry  that  is  deteriorating;  we've 
got  a  subway  system  in  New  York— and 
mass  transit  all  over- that's  in  bad  shape: 
we've  got  inflation  and  unemployment. 
Clearly,  we  have  to  rebuild  the  economy. 

The  energy  crisis  leads  to  various  opportu- 
nities to  rebuild  in  a  much  more  efficient 
way.  For  example,  we  could  have  our  auto 
system  on  alcohol,  as  in  Brazil,  which  is 
moving  into  total  alcohol  fuel.  The  Ford 
factory  there  is  building  100  percent  alco- 
hol-fueled cars.  People  are  buying  them  as 
fast  as  they  can  build  them.  Imagine  if  we 
did  that  here? 

Question.  Then  the  energy  crisis  may  ac- 
tually lead  to  an  economic  upswing? 

Answer.  Perhaps.  But  it's  going  to  take 
major  capital  investment,  and  I  don't  see 
any  way  of  getting  the  capital  unless  we  cut 
drastically  the  capital  we're  wasting  in  mili- 
tary production. 

There's  a  very  simple,  fundamental  point 
that's  very  hard  to  get  across  to  the  pundits 
and  the  media.  It  is  that  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion—the ability  of  an  economy  to  grow— is 
directly  releatcd  to  the  percent  of  the  econ- 
omy that  goes  into  military  production. 

It's  no  accident  that  the  highest  rate  of 
inflation  in  any  industrialized  country  is  in 
Israel,  because  the  Israeli  economy  has  been 
so  heavily  turned  toward  the  military. 
Among  the  large  countries,  the  U.S.  has  the 
highest  rate  of  inflation.  And.  of  the  large 
countries,  the  U.S.  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  its  budget  going  into  the  military. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  Japan 
and  West  Germany.  They're  in  great  eco- 
nomic shape  because  they  cleverly  lost 
World  War  II  and  for  many  years  were  held 
back  by  the  treaties  from  investing  in  the 
military.  This  simple  fact— that  big  In- 
creases in  unproductive  military  spending 
pushes  inflation  higher— is  being  ignored  to- 
tally by  the  Reagan  administration. 

Question.  How  did  your  campaign  audi- 
ences respond  when  you  spoke  this  way? 
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Answer.  A  lot  of  them  would  say  at  first: 
"My  God.  the  Russians  will  overrun  us  If 
you  take  this  stance.  The  huge  military  ex- 
pense Is  justified,  because  we  are  in  danger." 

I'd  tell  them  another  way  to  look  at  it  is 
to  remember  what  we  were  told  by  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam 
War— that  we  had  to  get  Involved  because  of 
this  threat  to  the  UJ5.  because  of  Soviet  and 
Chinese  expansion.  We  listened,  got  in- 
volved and  lost.  And  even  though  we  lost, 
we  haven't  been  threatened.  If  it's  true,  as 
any  objective  military  expert  will  tell  you, 
that  the  government  in  Vietnam  is  not  a 
threat  to  the  U.S..  it  means  the  entire  trage- 
dy—the huge  expenditure  In  Vietnam- 
served  no  purpose  relative  to  our  security. 

Question.  Estimates  range  as  high  as  $200 
billion.  I  beUeve. 

Answer.  And  thousands  of  lives.  And,  in 
some  ways  even  more  importantly.  Vietnam 
destroyed  the  credibility  of  the  government 
so  much  so  that  the  people  have  now  elect- 
ed a  president  who  is  basically  an  anarchist. 

Question.  How  are  you  defining  anarchist? 

Answer.  Reagan  I  consider  to  be.  in  a 
sense,  an  anarchist.  He  tells  us  the  big  prob- 
lem is  the  government.  That's  what  anarchy 
is  about.  Anarchists  claim  that  if  you  do 
away  with  the  government,  everything  will 
be  all  right.  And.  as  you  might  imagine.  I 
consider  that  bad.  because  government 
allows  us  to  improve  civilized  life. 

Question.  Out  in  the  hustings  when  you 
were  trying  to  get  elected  .  .  . 

Answer.  I  wasn't  trying  to  get  elected. 
That  was  not  my  mandate  or  intention.  We 
were  organizing  a  party  .  .  .  And  the  Citi- 
zens Party  is  established  now.  Of  course,  the 
election  was  very  strange  in  many  ways.  Na- 
tionally we  received  .27  percent  of  the  vote. 
You  say  that's  very  little.  But  it's  not  an  ac- 
curate measure  of  oiu-  constituency. 

Wherever  we  had  a  local  candidate,  the 
vote  was  enormously  higher.  In  Missouri, 
where  we  had  write-in  campaigns,  two  local 
candidates  ran.  One  got  10  percent  of  the 
vote  and  the  other  got  19.  This  makes  me 
believe  that  our  true  constituency  is  about 
10  percent. 

Quesfton.  What  are  some  of  the  issues 
that  the  Citizens  Party  will  be  keeping 
alive? 

Answer.  Well,  expenditures  on  public  en- 
terprises— water,  sanitation,  garlmge— have 
been  neglected.  The  propaganda  against 
public  expenditures  has  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  quality  of  these  systems  and 
therefore  on  the  quality  of  life.  There  is  no 
way  we're  going  to  have  a  decent  standard 
of  living  without  paying  attention  to  these 
things.  For  example,  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  New  York  City 
water  supply  has  been  neglected,  as  has 
been  the  mass-transit  system. 

Question.  Have  you  a  vision  of  what  a 
solar  New  York  would  be  like? 

Answer.  One  of  the  things  that  would  be 
immediately  apparent  would  be  the  neigh- 
borhoodness  of  the  city.  Clearly  what  would 
be  happening  would  be  the  establishment  of 
local  co-operatives.  They  would  begin  ini- 
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tlally  around  the  business  of  producing 
energy  and  you  can  see  how  the  thing  would 
spin  out. 

You  might  have  a  row-house  cooperative 
or  a  block  association  covering  one  block  or 
10  square  blocks.  An  issue  in  the  neighbor- 
hood newsletter  might  l>e.  since  there  would 
likely  be  an  excess  of  energy  generated  at 
the  co-op  power  stations,  "Hey  why  don't  we 
buy  some  electric  cars  for  the  neighborhood 
that  aU  members  could  use  to  go  shopping?" 
The  batteries  would  sop  up  the  extra  elec- 
tricity and  members  would  be  provided  with 
a  convenient  service. 

The  cars  and  the  generating  plant  would 
provide  jobs  for  local  people.  And  out  of 
that  might  come  the  notion  of  also  buying 
an  electric  truck  to  go  outside  the  city  to  a 
farmers'  co-operative  to  pick  up  food  where 
it's  freshest. 

Eventually,  perhaps,  some  food  co-ops 
might  link  up  with  the  energy  co-ops.  These 
new  associations  of  consumers  would  invade 
the  territory  which  is  now  thought  to  be  the 
province  of  the  utilities  and  the  supermar- 
kets. Maybe  a  few  windmills  would  whirl 
and  garbage  collection  would  gain  in 
status— it  would  be  an  important  resource 
for  methane  for  the  cogenerators. 

Question.  Is  it  possible,  using  some  of  the 
logic  in  The  Closing  Circle,  to  say  our  gov- 
ernment has  to  leam  to  close  its  own  circle? 

Answer.  I  don't  usually  equate  bilogical 
and  social  issues.  Science  deals  with  mole- 
cules, not  people.  .  .  .  What  I  was  talking 
about  in  the  book  was  the  origin  of  life.  The 
way  in  which  it  happened  was  t>iat  we  had 
organic  matter  laid  down  chemically  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  first  living  things 
arose  as  users  of  the  organic  matter.  That's 
where  they  got  their  energy  from.  And  if 
nothing  else  had  happened,  life  would  very 
soon  have  gone  right  down  the  drain— using 
up  all  the  earth's  organic  matter. 

But  photosynthesis  arose,  a  natural  means 
of  constantly  re-creating  organic  matter,  as 
in  plants,  through  solar  energy — thus  clos- 
ing the  circle.  If  it  weren't  for  that  closed 
circle,  we  wouldn't  be  here  today  .  .  .  Our 
system  of  production  is  now  doling  with 
our  resources  in  this  unilateral  way— burn- 
ing up  non-renewable  organic  matter  like 
oil— and  failing  to  recognize  the  need  to  fit 
into  this  balanced  system.  We  now  have  to 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  system. 

Question.  I  still  wonder  if  you  can't 
extend  your  metaphor?  If  the  profit  motive 
can  be  seen  as  a  linear  kind  of  phenom- 
enon—unwittingly using  up  the  earth's  re- 
sources without  replacing  them— then 
shouldn't  enlightened  government  "close 
the  circle"  and  create  a  kind  of  "human 
photosjmthesis"? 

Answer.  It's  not  inevitable  that  we  will 
succeed  as  nature  does.  But  I  would  agree: 
what  we  must  have  is  a  government  that 
recognizes  the  need  for  concerted  social 
action  as  a  way  of  sustaining  individual 
human  lives.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Richard 
C.  Halveraon.  LL.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  in  heaven,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  respite  which  recess  provided  and  for 
the  renewal  with  which  we  begin  the 
hard  work  ahead.  As  the  Senators  deal 
with  specific,  controversial  details  of  leg- 
islation, grant  special  energy,  insight. 
and  patience.  Strengthen  them  against 
relentless  pressure  from  constituents, 
lobbyists,  and  special  interests.  Help 
them  to  resolve  differences  without  ran- 
cor and  bitterness.  Lead  them  in  the  way 
of  compromise  that  does  not  sacrifice 
principle  or  self-respect  and  that  pre- 
serves which  are  just,  equitable,  and 
serve  the  common  good. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  long  life  and 
faithful  public  service  of  Carl  Vinson  and 
commend  to  Thee  his  loved  ones  and 
friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 

Thank  You,  God,  for  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  manage  the  cloak  rooms, 
who  do  the  business  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senators'  offices.  Thank  You  for  door- 
keepers and  security  personnel  who  are 
always  there.  "Riank  You  for  elevator 
operators  and  pages  who  respond  faith- 
fully to  constant  demands.  Thank  You 
for  cooks,  waiters,  and  waitresses  in  the 
restaurants  and  for  those  who  care  for 
buildings,  grounds,  and  facilities. 

Dear  Qk)d,  teach  us  to  appreciate  each 
other,  to  respect  and  honor  each  other — 
to  love  each  other  as  Thou  dost  love  us 
in  Christ.  Amen. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESTOENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  advise  me  of  the  order  of 
business  of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  at  the  time  of  our  adjournment  for 
the  Memorial  Day  recess? 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  adjourned  for  the  Memorial  Day 
recess  under  an  order  that  provided  that 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  would  be  dis- 
pensed with,  that  there  would  be  no  call 
of  the  Calendar,  and  that  no  matter 
would  come  over  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  now  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order? 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing  or- 
der. I  am  prepared  to  yield  to  any  Sena- 
tor any  portion  of  it,  or  to  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  or  to  yield 
back  the  time,  depending  on  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  my  colleagues. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNN)  is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber 
and  wishes  some  time,  under  the  time 
allocated  to  the  leader  on  this  side.  Other 
than  that,  I  know  of  no  pending  business 
at  this  moment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  so  advise  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader. 

If  he  has  no  further  business  to  trans- 
act, it  might  be  appropriate  for  either 
of  us  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
However,  before  I  do  that,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield  back  his  time  under  the  stand- 
ing order? 

Mr.  EXON.  So  long  as  it  is  understood 
that  we  will  have  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
can  deliver  his  statement,  in  accordance 
with  his  request  for  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  not 
a  period  been  ordered  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  A  pe- 
riod has  been  ordered  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business. 

Mr.  EXON.  With  that  understanding, 
I  yield  back  the  time  on  this  side  under 
the  standing  order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
COCHRAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  W.  YOST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
death  of  Charles  W.  Yost  on  May  21, 
1981,  the  United  States  lost  a  wise  coun- 
selor and  our  fragile  planet  lost  a 
staunch  defender.  Ambassador  Yost  de- 
voted his  life  and  his  many  talents,  as 
diplomat,  writer,  and  teacher,  to  the 
simple  prc^Msition  that  man,  as  a  ra- 
tional being,  could  be  persuaded  to  deal 
rationally  with  the  great  problems  that 
confront  humanity.  Ambassador  Yost's 
dedication  to  this  principle — so  simple, 
yet  so  elusive — distinguished  him  as  a 
diplomat  and  imparted  to  his  writing  a 
quality  of  sane  dispassion  too  seldcmi 
found  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

Ambassador  Yost  did  not  advocate 
causes  and  crusades:  he  advocated  rea- 
son. He  was  deeply  involved  in  the  search 
for  solutions  to  the  most  complex  inter- 
national questicMis  of  our  times — north- 
south  imbalances:  the  nuclear  arms 
race:  continuing  Arab-Israeli  tension — 
but  where  others  often  brought  only 
heat  to  a  problem,  he  brought  light. 

The  death  of  a  person  of  Charles 
Yost's  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  is  al- 
ways untimely.  His  place  will  not  soon 
nor  easily  be  filled.  But  if  his  death  can 
serve  any  useful  purpose,  it  will  be  to 
give  resonance  to  his  quietly  spoken  ad- 
vice to  us  over  many  troubled  decades. 

I  will  conclude  these  remarks  by  quot- 
ing from  the  rich  legacy  of  advice 
Charles  Yost  left  us.  Characteristically, 
although  he  appreciates  the  enormity  of 
the  problems  that  challenge  us,  he  be- 
lieves we  can  surmount  them.  If  we  lis- 
ten carefully,  perhaps  we  can. 

Ambassador  Yost  concluded  his  last 
book,  "History  and  Memory,"  with  these 
words : 

Our  age  seems  to  De  suddenly  encounter- 
ing. Indeed  creating,  more  discontinuities 
than  history  can  recall  since  the  transition 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Renaissance. 

It  Is  possible  that  In  the  1980's  and  1990s 
men  and  women  may  find  themselves  In  an 
environment  in  some  respects  as  Inhospi- 
table as  that  of  some  science  fiction  Mars. 
If  they  do.  it  will  be  an  environment  they 
themselves  have  made. 

Any  such  deterioration  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary. Neither  Eiast  nor  West  could  de- 
feat the  other  In  war  without  destroying  it- 
self, but  the  two  together  could  put  away 
their  unusable  weapons  and  grudgingly  co- 
exist Neither  can  dominate  or  manipulate 
the  Third  World,  but  both  could  Join  with 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


it  in  managing  their  interdependence  to 
common  advantage. 

None  of  the  works  of  man,  including  him- 
self, can  be  allowed  to  grow  exponentially 
and  indefinitely  without  running  out  of 
space  and  air,  but  all  of  them  could  be  pru- 
dently programmed,  like  man  himself,  to 
grow  to  an  optimum  size  for  survival  and 
well-being.  .  .  . 

If  we  can  be  persuaded  that  self-interest 
now  demands  much  more  sophisticated,  for- 
bearing, and  harmonious  accommodations 
with  nature  and  with  our  fellow  men  of  all 
colors  and  creeds  than  has  been  necessary 
in  the  past,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  and 
our  civilization  should  not  go  on  to  develop 
the  almost  magical  capacities  science 
promises. 

If,  however,  we  persist  In  defining  self- 
interest  and  national  Interest  In  terms  rele- 
vant to  more  primitive  eras,  but  Incompat- 
ible with  our  own,  we  risk  creating  a  world 
in  which,  not  some  distant  generation,  but 
our  own  grandchildren  will  become  an 
endangered  species. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  are  capable  of  the  bold 
effort  of  will  and  imagination  which  is  re- 
quired, but  I  wake  at  night  wondering  if  we 
realize  how  fast  the  hands  of  the  clock  are 
moving. 

Mrs.  Mathias  joins  me  in  sending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Yost  and  their 
children  in  their  great  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  obit- 
uary of  Ambassador  Yost,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  23,  1981.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Charles     Yobt,     Ex-Ambassador     to     U.N., 

WRrrER,  Teacher  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Ditb 
(By  J.  y.  Smith) 

Charles  W.  Yost.  73,  a  former  UJS.  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  and  a  career 
diplomat  whose  torelgn  posts  took  him  to 
the  Middle  East,  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia, 
died  of  cancer  Thursday  at  Oeorgtown  Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

Mr.  Yost  julned  the  Foreign  Service  in  1930 
and  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  Egypt,  as  a  con- 
sular officer.  His  next  assignment  was  War- 
saw. After  a  brief  period  In  private  life,  he 
Joined  the  State  Department  in  Washington. 
He  attended  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence In  1944,  the  San  Francisco  Conference  in 
1945,  where  the  United  Nations  was  orga- 
nized, and  the  Potsdam  Conference  shortly 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  Europe. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  19508,  he  served 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Austria  and  Oreece  at 
times  when  these  countries  were  under  in- 
tense pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Just 
emerging  from  it.  In  1954.  be  was  named 
U.S.  minister  to  Laos  and  then  became  the 
first  U.S.  ambassador  to  that  nation.  In  1957, 
he  was  the  minister  counselor,  or  second-in- 
command,  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  that  year,  he  was  named  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Syria.  Shortly  after  Jtis  ^- 
pointment.  Syria  and  Egypt  formed  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Mr.  Yost  was  named 
ambassador  to  Morocco  in  1958. 

In  1961,  he  began  his  first  assignment  at 
the  United  Nations  as  the  deputy  to  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson.  Following  Stevenson's  death  in 
1965,  Mr.  Yo«t  stayed  on  to  be  deputy  to 
Arthur  Ooldberg.  He  resigned  from  the  For- 
eign Service  In  1966  to  begin  a  career  as  a 
writer  and  teacher  on  foreign  affairs. 

In  1969.  president  Richard  Nixon  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Yoct  as  the  permanent  D.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  the  offi- 


cial title  of  the  U3.  ambassador  there.  He 
resigned  In  1971  and  returned  to  writing 
and  teaching.  Mr.  Yost  held  the  rank  of 
career  ambassador,  the  highest  a  member  of 
the  professional  Foreign  Service  can  reach. 

As  his  career  progressed.  Mr.  Yost  devel- 
oped a  reputation  for  a  balanced  and  even- 
handed  approach  to  international  questions. 
In  the  tradition  of  classical  diplomacy,  he 
went  about  his  work  quietly.  His  style  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  high  public  profile 
kept  by  such  predecessors  at  the  United  Na- 
tions as  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Stevenson,  Gold- 
berg and  his  successor,  Oeorge  W.  Bush,  now 
the  Vice  President.  He  believed  that  if  force 
should  replace  the  political  process,  it  should 
be  used  with  care  and  in  pursuit  of  limited 
objectives.  He  was  a  critic  of  the  massive 
U.S.  intervention  in  Vietnam  that  began  in 
1965  under  President  Johnson,  stating  that 
no  American  interest  was  in  Jeopardy  that 
would  Justify  such  an  effort. 

During  his  years  as  head  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Yost  was 
chairman  of  a  four-power  committee — the 
other  members  were  Britain,  Prance  and  the 
Soviet  Union — whose  purpose  was  to  achieve 
a  ceasefire  in  the  smoldering  war  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  At  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion, aome  news  reports  said  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  come  to  doubt  that  his 
support  of  Israel  in  the  face  of  Arab  claims 
was  unqualified.  Mr.  Yost  denied  that  he 
bad  had  any  policy  differences  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  out  his  duties. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  developed 
an  increasingly  pessimistic  view  of  the  world. 
He  was  concerned,  among  other  things,  about 
population,  pollution  and  the  environment, 
the  continuing  poverty  of  the  Third  World, 
and  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  developed  nations. 

Mr.  Yost  set  these  views  forth  In  a  syndi- 
cated newspaper  column  and  In  three  books 
that  he  wrote.  The  most  recent  Is  "History 
and  Memory,"  which  appeared  last  year.  His 
earlier  books  were  "The  Insecurity  of  Na- 
tions" and  "The  Conduct  and  Misconduct 
of  Foreign  Relations."  He  also  taught  at  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  International 
Affairs  and  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service. 

In  1979.  Mr.  Yost  was  cochairman  of 
Americans  for  SALT,  a  group  that  lobbied 
the  Senate  for  passage  of  the  second  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty.  He  was  a  trus- 
tee of  the  American  University  In  Cairo, 
Egypt,  and  director  of  the  Aspen  Institute 
program  for  cultural  exchanges  with  Iran. 
He  took  part  in  several  unofficial  conferences 
between  U.S.  and  Soviet  scholars.  In  1973, 
he  was  named  head  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  U.S.-Chlna  Relations  and  visited 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  In  1973  and 
1977. 

Charles  Woodruff  Yost  was  bom  In  Water- 
town,  N.Y.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hotchklss 
School  and  at  Princeton  University,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1928.  He  spent  a  year 
studying  at  the  University  of  Parts  before 
Joining  the  Foreign  Service. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Irena  Oldakawska.  whom  he  met  while  serv- 
ing in  Poland,  of  Wa'hlnpton;  three  children. 
Nicholas  and  Casimlr.  of  Washington,  and 
Felicity,  of  New  Tork  City,  and  three  grand- 
chlHren 

The  family  suggests  that  expressions  of 
sympathy  be  in  the  form  of  contributions 
to  tho  DACOR  Educational  and  Welfare 
Foundation.  Washington. 


MARYLAND'S  ECONOMIC  REVIVAL 

ytt.    MATHIAS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 


spent  much  of  this  year  deliberating 
about  how  to  reinvigorate  the  American 
economy  and  we  have  made  some  deci- 
sions which  should  help  us  achieve  this 
goal.  But  nothjig  we  do  here  in  Wash- 
ington can  have  the  immediate  impact 
that  an  enterprising  State  can  have  when 
it  sets  about  with  will  and  imagination 
to  infuse  new  life  into  its  economy. 

It  will  surprise  none  of  my  colleagues 
to  hear  me  identify  Maryland  as  such  a 
State.  They  are  use  to  me  singing  the 
praises  of  the  great  "Free  State"  of 
Maryland.  Indeed.  I  sometimes  suspect 
they  think  I  am  partial. 

Today,  to  dispel  that  illusion.  I  pre- 
sent supporting  evidence  from  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  of  all  financial  jour- 
nals, the  London  Financial  Times.  On 
May  1,  this  dean  of  financial  publica- 
tions reported  in  near  rhapsodic  terms 
about  the  revival  of  Maryland's  eco- 
nomic fortunes  at  a  time  of  national 
recession.  In  a  fuU-page  article,  the  Fi- 
nancial Times  Survey  reports  on  Mary- 
land's "buoyant  and  diverse  eccmomy." 
calling  it  "a  success  story  against  the 
odds." 

I  commend  this  article  to  other  States 
which  want  to  beat  the  odds.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  can  learn  from 
Maryland.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  London  Financial  Times  article  be 
printed  in  he  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  Financial  Times  Survey.  May  1. 

19811 
Maryland:  A  Success  Story  Against 
THE  Odds 
(By  David  Buchan) 
Maryland,  this  historic  state  named  after 
Henrietta  Maria,  sad  spouse  ot  the  unfortu- 
nate King  Charles  I.  is  staging  a  vigorous 
comeback.    With   above   average   investment 
and  below  average  unemployment,  it  is  gain- 
ing (or  regaining)  a  reputation  under  Gov- 
ernor Harry  Hughes  as  one  of  the  better- 
managed   states   in    the   Union.   Central   to 
this  happy  trend  is  the  remarkable  upturn 
in   the   fortunes   of   its   largest   city.   Balti- 
more, and  the  restoration  of  probity  among 
its  politicians  in  Annapolis,  the  state's  pic- 
turesque capital. 

For  all  Its  relative  antiquity.  Maryland 
looks  like  the  leftover  after  the  other  states 
were  carved  out.  The  Image  its  geography 
most  resembles  is  a  roughly  hewn  key.  In- 
serted from  the  Atlantic  with  a  deep  incision 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tapering  west 
into  Appalachia.  The  key  can  serve  exporter 
and  Importer  to  unlock  a  large  p<H-tion  of 
the  country,  for  Maryland  Is  plumb  In  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  reaches 
quite  far  towards  the  Industrial  mid  west. 

Many  states  claim  to  be  America  In  mi- 
crocosm and  Maryland  can  lay  claim  to  the 
cliche  with  as  much  justice  as  any.  It  spans 
from  tbe  rich,  alluvial  farmland  of  the 
"eastern  shore"  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  Its 
big  landboldings  and  Deep  South  roots  and 
politics,  to  the  bills  of  Western  Maryland 
that  shelter  coal  (and  periodically  Presi- 
dents at  Camp  David) . 

RECREATIONS 

This  gives  Maryland  a  diversity  enabling 
It  to  weather  hard  economic  times.  Unem- 
ployment In  the  state  is  around  6  per  cent. 
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mora  tbaa  a  percentage  point  below  tbe  na- 
tlonaa  average.  It  alao  gives  kfarylanders  a 
treoMndous  range  of  recreations,  from  skiing 
In  the  west  to  surfing  in  tbe  east,  as  well 
a*  pertaapa  the  world's  tastiest  and  cheapest 
erostaceans  out  of  the  Obesapeake. 

The  heart  of  Maryland's  renaissance  Is 
taking  place  in  its  centre.  In.  around  and 
between  two  dues:  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  This  Is  where  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  new  lnvestn>ent  Is  being 
sunk.  The  Hughes  administration  is  rightly 
proud  that  whereas  companies  announced 
Investnient  In  new  or  existing  Maryland 
plant  of  only  $365m  In  1978  (the  year  Mr. 
Hughes  won  the  election) ,  this  rose  to  tllbn 
In  1979  and  tl  3bn  last  year.  "Hiat  197»-ao 
Investment  Increase  Is  expected  to  create 
more  than  30.000  Jobs  In  the  five  to  seven 
yean  It  take*  to  carry  the  projects  out. 

Of  course,  some  of  this  Is  due  to  plain  old 
market  forces  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
promotion  by  the  state.  Maryland  does  not 
give  any  exemptions  to  Its  taxes  ( which  are 
about  average  among  states — 5  per  cent  sales 
tax.  7.5  per  cent  corporation  tax  and  3-5  per 
cent  Income  tax),  reasoning  that  one  com- 
pany's tax  holiday  wo\Ud  wind  up  as  an- 
other's added  burden.  Nor.  except  in  the  case 
of  the  farm  and  service  sectors  is  investing 
in  Maryland  likely  to  bring  escape  from 
trade  tinlons. 

Nevertheless,  other  states  mlgbt  do  well  to 
imitate  Maryland's  aggressive  example  In 
scouting  for  business.  The  state's  offlclals 
claim  that  recent  success  will  bring  a  return 
of  M  in  state  and  local  taxes  paid  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  promotion. 

The  reversal  in  Baltimore's  fortunes  has 
turned  carping  by  other  Marylanders  at  Us 
decline  Into  pride  at  its  renaissance.  Under 
the  balkanlsed  U.S.  banking  system,  every 
U.S.  state  has  its  own  financial  centre,  and 
Baltimore  is  Bfaryland's.  but  Baltimore  (pro- 
nounced "Balawmer")  started  life,  and  has 
always  been,  a  brawny  blue  collar  city,  at- 
tracting polyglot  communities— Irish.  Ital- 
ian. Greek.  Polish.  German— as  ports  have 
done.  The  improvement  in  mainstream  Bal- 
timore and  Its  downtown  has  been  dramatic, 
with  much  credit  due  to  Its  mayor.  Mr  Wil- 
liam Donald  Schaefer. 

IMAGINATIVE 

The  drain  in  manufacturing  Jobs  has  been 
stemmed  General  Motors  Is  modernising  Its 
Baltimore  plant  to  the  tune  of  MSOm  ( one- 
third  of  all  new  Investment  announced  for 
the  state  last  year)  to  produce  small  cars. 
An  imaginative  boxising  policy  is  helping 
renovate  the  onoe-decreplt  inner  city,  and 
the  Inner  harbour  Is  being  spruced  up  into 
a  big  tourist  attraction.  The  result  Is  that. 
Lazarus-like,  the  city  centre  Is  coming  alive 
af;aln.  as  was  obvious  last  autumn  when  the 
spotlight  of  national  media  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  city  for  the  first  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign  television  debates  (be- 
tween Messrs.  Reagan  and  Anderson ) . 

The  brightest  spot  In  Baltimore's  Indus- 
trial future  is  lu  potential  as  a  coal  port. 
It  Is  already  only  second  to  Hampton  Roads, 
on  the  Virginia  coast.  In  handling  coal  ex- 
ports, and  has  plans  to  expand  loading  fa- 
cilities and  dredge  the  upper  Chesapeake  to 
take  bigger  ships.  At  present.  It  cannot  meet 
demand.  Anyone  crossing  the  bay  bridge  sees 
a  veritable  armada  of  empty  freighters  wait- 
ing to  get  into  the  coal  bimkers.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  brief  coal  strike  might  even 
come  as  some  relief. 

A  totally  different  area  of  Maryland's  de- 
velopment Is  Washington,  or  rather  its  sub- 
urbs on  the  Maryland  side.  Maryland  Is  'n 
the  happy  position  of  having  lu  cake  unci 
eating  It  too.  with  respect  to  the  Washing- 
ton suburbs.  It  does  not  fork  out  for  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  services  but  reaps  the  bene- 
fit of  taxing  a  generally  stable  and  rela- 
tively well-paid  work  force  of  federal  civil 
servants. 

Proximity  to  the  Federal  Oovemmeni 
brings  other  benefits,  on  which  Governor 
Hughes  and  his  staff  are  trying  to  capitalise. 
In  their  promotion  efforts,  which  Include 
opening  an  office  In  Tokyo  as  well  as  one 
In  Brussels  and  trips  to  the  Par  East.  Europe 
and  California,  they  are  making  a  special 
play  for  high-technology  electronics  and 
medical  equipment — high-paying,  high-value 
Industries.  'Hie  Federal  Government  Is  a 
prime  customer  of  both  these  growth  sec- 
tors— In  the  case  of  electronics  Washington, 
chlefiy  the  Defense  Department.  Is  the  larg- 
est buyer  and  major  source  of  research  funds. 
Virtually  the  same  goes  for  the  health  indus- 
try in  Maryland.  In  Maryland  It  gets  more 
federal  money  than  any  other  state,  and  has 
eminent  Institutions  such  as  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins hospital  In  Baltimore. 

Maryland  gives  these  Industries  Immediate 
access  to  the  Government  and  to  offlclals  and 
congressmen  who  need  to  be  lobbied,  the 
state's  salesmen  are  saying.  Last  year  they 
went  to  Silicon  Valley  In  California  to  per- 
suade companies  there  that  the  quality  of 
life  could  be  the  same  In  Maryland  and  that 
Maryland  had  plenty  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering talent  ready  and  waiting.  A  handful 
of  these  companies  are  said  *o  be  actively 
considering  whether  to  branch  out  In  Mary- 
land. 

POLLUTIOK    CONXaOL 

Interest  In  these  sectors  also  stems  from 
the  fact  they  create  rather  less  pollution 
than  some  of  Maryland's  more  traditional 
Industries  (It  still  has  one  of  the  country's 
biggest  steel  mills,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant 
In  Baltimore).  Partly  out  of  awareness  of 
what  pollution  can  do  to  neighboring  states 
(Chemicals  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  the 
Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  plant  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  which  flows  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Into  the  Chesapeake).  Governor 
Hughes  has  made  pollution  control  a  par- 
ticular concern  He  has  taken  steps  to  allow 
disposal  of  low-level  nuclear  waste  in  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  directing  his  staff  to  work  out 
more  flexible  approaches  to  environmental 
law  with  the  aim  of  f>ennlttlng  more  Indus- 
try with  less  air  pollution. 

Maryland  Is  thus  becoming  buoyant 
enough  to  ride  out  the  vagaries  of  the  na- 
tional economy  Whether  It  Is  as  well  placed 
to  changes  In  federal  policy  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  Is  another  matter. 

Maryland  has  reckoned  that  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts — still,  of  course,  to  pass  Con- 
gress— would  cost  It  some  $170m  In  1980-81. 
That  compares  with  a  state  surplus  or  somt 
$110m  In  1979-80  Many  states  like  Maryland 
have  a  constitutional  obligation  to  balance 
their  budgets  and  cannot,  unlike  the  profli- 
gate feds,  go  Into  the  red  They  have  only 
two  options:  cut  programmes  or  raise  taxes, 
but  the  latter  Is  no  more  popular  thsn  It  Is 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  Maryland  General 
Assembly  this  month  rebuffed  Governor 
Hughes's  proposal  for  a  modest  one-rent-a- 
gallon  Increase  In  the  state  petrol  tax 

In  view  of  the  Impending  Reagan  federal 
budget  cuts,  such  a  tax  increase  was  more 
vital  than  ever,  but  It  Is  also  an  Issue  that 
probably  will  not  be  tackled  until  1983.  since 
next  year  Is  an  election  year  fcr  Governor 
Hughes  and  all  state  legislators. 

stmPLus 
A  few  years  ago.  states  would  have  been 
better  placed  to  take  up  the  slack  In  social 
programmes  created  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. In  1977  the  states'  overall  sur- 
plus was  more  than  (lObn:  last  year  It  had 
shrunk  to  •800m. 


President  ReagAn  has  promised  lo  cut  the 
federal  red  tape  on  how  states  spend  what 
money  Washington  gives  them.  But,  as  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  gloomily  notes,  this  would  Just 
pass  the  hard  allocation  decisions  on  to 
states,  making  state  governors  and  legislators 
all  the  more  prey  to  lobbying  from  single  or 
special  Interest  groups.  For  Mr.  Hughes  this 
might  compound  his  political  problem  of 
being  viewed  as  Indecisive.  No  one  disputes 
he  Is  a  better  manager  than  his  predecessors. 
Splro  Agnew  and  Marvin  Mandel.  both  con- 
victed of  felonies,  but  If  he  wants  of  win 
re-election  and  keep  the  Governor's  yacht, 
he  will  have  to  brush  up  his  Image  as  a 
leade*. 


PAUL  R,  POPFENBERGER 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  President.  I  woiild 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  a  distinguished  educa- 
tor, Dr.  Paul  R.  Poflfenberger,  who  is  re- 
tiring as  Associate  Dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland's  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. Dr.  Poffenberger  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  University  of  Maryland 
in  one  capacity  or  another  for  the  ptist 
50  years.  Beginning  in  1931  as  an  out- 
standing student,  he  went  on  to  become 
a  professor  and  for  the  past  25  years  he 
has  served  as  an  administrator. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  at  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Poffenberger  has  persraially 
advised  3.689  agricultural  students.  He 
has  received  wide  recognition  and 
honors  from  local.  State,  and  national 
groups.  He  served  as  a  naval  officer  in 
World  War  II  and  as  a  national  officer 
of  the  resident  instructicm  committee  of 
organization  and  policy  for  the  land 
grant  colleges.  He  has  also  been  a  com- 
mission member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science. 

Dr.  Poffenberger  is  no  stranger  to 
Capitol  Hill.  He  has  frequently  provided 
valuable  testimony  to  congressional 
committees  which  has  enriched  their 
deliberations.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  a  rich  and  satisfying 
retirement  to  this  outstanding  educator, 
citizen  of  Maryland,  and  the  United 
States. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CARL  VINSON  OP 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  advise  the  Senate 
of  the  death  early  this  morning  of  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  who  represented 
the  State  of  Georgia  in  Congress  for  over 
50  years.  Mr.  Vinson  was  my  great  uncle, 
but  was  also  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  to  ever  serve  in  the 
Congress. 

A  giant  oak  has  fallen  in  the  forest. 

Carl  Vinson  lived  productively  for 
many  years,  and  made  an  indelible  con- 
tribution to  his  community,  his  State, 
his  Nation,  and  the  free  wotM, 

The  memory  of  Carl  Vinson's  con- 
tributions to  our  national  security  will 
live  on  in  the  aircraft  carrier  that  bears 
his  name,  and  also  will  live  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  those  conscious 
of  the  history  of  our  Nation's  defense. 

Carl   Vinson  iwssessed  a   tough  dls- 
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ciplined  mind,  but  all  who  knew  him 
recognized  his  kind  and  loving  heart. 

His  advice  and  counsel  were  invalua- 
ble tD  me  personally.  His  example  has 
i:een  ana  will  continue  to  be  a  guiding 
light  for  all  aspiring  to  public  service. 

Georgia  and  America  will  miss  this 
gentleman  who  enriched  all  he  touched. 
but  his  indomitable  spirit  will  always 
remain  with  us. 

God  granted  his  rich  blessing  on  Uncle 
Carl,  a  man  greatly  honored  and  revered 
in  his  own  lifetime.  God  blessed  us  all 
by  placing  Carl  Vinson  among  us. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
my  great  priTllege  to  have  served  in  the 
other  body  with  Carl  Vinson,  and  when 
I  say  it  was  a  great  privilege,  it  was  truly 
that  because  he  was  a  person  of  remark- 
able character  and  qtulities. 

He  felt  very  strongly  about  economy 
in  the  Federal  budget  long  before  that 
became  the  fashion  that  it  is  today.  He 
was  scrupulous  about  his  own  expendi- 
tures, although  he  occupied  a  position  of 
such  power  and  such  elevation  that  he 
could  have  arrogated  unto  himself  enor- 
mous perquisites  of  office.  R)r  example, 
he  meticulously  took  out  a  little  case 
with  postage  stamps  in  it  and  put  the 
stamps  on  his  corresp<Kidence  which  he 
deemed  to  be  personal  or  political  in 
nature  so  that  it  would  not  ride  on  the 
frank  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Although  he  presided  over  a  military 
empire  of  enormous  proportions  at  the 
very  apex  of  American  global  influence, 
I  do  not  believe  that  Carl  Vinson  ever 
left  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  He  never  took  a  trip.  He  felt  that 
he  could  depend  upon  the  advice  and 
information  given  him  by  subordinates, 
by  officers  of  the  armed  services,  and 
he  was  always  seeking  to  get  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  senior  officers  of  the 
armed  services.  But  he  was  not  afraid 
to  demand  the  unvarnished  truth.  One 
of  his  greetings  to  a  witness  was  "sit 
down.  Admiral,  and  take  olT  your 
muzzle." 

With  all  the  emphasis  that  has  been 
placed  upon  his  role  as  one  who  did  so 
much  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  did  not  overlook  the  interests  of  his 
constituents. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  have  to 
have  a  meeting  of  Members  of  the  other 
body.  Representatives  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  textile  industry  was  impor- 
tant, and  he  would  grab  me  by  the  lapel 
and  say,  "Now.  son,  you  represent  the 
largest  manmade  fiber  plant  in*  the 
country  and  we  need  to  have  you  at  this 
meeting."  And  when  Carl  Vinson  made 
that  clear,  let  me  teU  you  I  turned  up 
at  the  meeting.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  per- 
sonal dedication  and  a  personal  leader- 
ship for  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  congressional  district  but 
people  who  shared  simUar  concerns 
across  the  country. 

He  was  a  great  Member  of  Congress 
a  fine  American  and  an  example  to  ali 
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of  us,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
made  tha  decision  before  his  death  to 
name  one  of  our  principal  men  of  war 
the  U.3.S.  Carl  Vinson. 

Through  that  ship  the  name  Carl  Vin- 
son will  continue  to  sail  out  into  the 
future  with  pride  and  confidence  as  Carl 
Vinson  carried  himself  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  longer  than  any  other 
Member  had  served. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Maryland.  Those  words  I 
am  sure  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
knew  and  loved  Carl  Vinson,  certainly 
by  the  family. 

I  know,  in  talking  to  him  many  times, 
what  high  regard  he  had  for  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  So  I  ai^reciate  very 
miKh  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  indeed  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  of 
Georgia.  Congressman  Vinson  was  one 
of  the  most  able  Congressmen  who  has 
served  in  Congress,  certainly  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body.  We  are  very 
proud  that  his  great  nephew  is  now  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, Senator  Sam  Nunn. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Congressman  Vinson  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. He  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  many 
years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  on 
conference  committees  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  him.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  known  a  more  dedicated 
man,  a  man  who  had  a  higher  sense  of 
honor  and  a  man  who  was  more  fair 
in  every  way. 

He  was  truly  a  great  American.  I  am 
very  pleased  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  Congress,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  him  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  great  service  he  rendered  to  this 
coimtry.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
98.  a  remarkable  age.  I  understand  he 
was  in  possession  of  his  faculties  during 
that  period  up  until  shortly  before  his 
death. 

This  country  has  produced  many  great 
men.  and  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  was 
one  of  those  men.  We  can  truly  be  proud 
of  his  accomplishments,  his  achieve- 
ments, on  behalf  of  this  Nation,  on  be- 
half of  the  great  State  of  Georgia. 

I  further  wish  to  say  that  his  great- 
nephew,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  is  carry- 
ing on  in  his  fine  tradition.  We  predict 
that  he.  too.  will  make  an  outstanding 
record  in  Congress  as  did  his  great-uncle. 
Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
also  know  Congressman  Vinson  thought 
the  world  of  Senator  Thurmond.  For 
years  and  years  I  know  they  were  on 
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the  conference  committees  together.  In 
fact.  I  remember  when  I  came  up  here 
right  after  law  school  I  was  working  on 
the  House  side  as  a  young  lawyer,  and  I 
walked  over  across  the  Capitol  Ground* 
with  Congressman  Vinson.  I  came  over 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. We  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  were  Sen- 
ator RusseU  from  Georgia  and  Senator 
Thubmond.  who  was  sitting  right  by  him. 
and  Carl  Vinson  made  a  presentation  of 
the  House  position  on  a  conference  re- 
port to  the  conferees  of  the  full  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  remember 
thinking  to  myself  then  as  a  young  law 
student  what  a  memory  that  was  to  be 
sitting  in  the  presence  of  all  those  great, 
tall  timbers  of  our  legislative  body, 
including  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  remarks.  I  assure  him 
that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
knew  Carl  Vinson,  particularly  his 
family. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  praise 
of  one  of  the  finest  men  ever  to  serve  in 
Congress.  Carl  Vinson  died  last  night, 
but  the  legacy  of  his  record  50  years  in 
Congress  lives  on.  He  understood  that 
America  can  only  have  peace  through  a 
strong  national  defense.  "Hiat  was  true 
in  1915  when  he  first  went  to  Congress, 
it  was  true  when  he  retired  in  1965.  and 
it  is  just  as  true  today. 

In  his  50  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  Repre- 
sentative Vinson  served  nine  Presidents 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Lyndon  John- 
son. Johnson,  in  fact,  was  placed  on 
Vinson's  committee  when  he  first  arrived 
in  Washington  in  1937.  Johnson  always 
credited  Vinson  with  teaching  him  the 
ways  of  Congress,  something  that  served 
him  well  when  he  became  majority  lead- 
er of  the  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  from  1946  to  1965. 
Vinson  fought  to  further  strengthen  our 
military  forces.  But  the  little  man  from 
Milledgeville  was  not  awed  by  Army  or 
Navy  brass.  He  always  demanded  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  every  dollar 
appropriated.  But  it  was  through  Repre- 
sentative Vinson's  efforts  that  America 
did  not  totally  dismantle  its  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Great  Depression.  As  chairman 
of  the  Niavy  Affairs  Committee  from  1931 
to  1946.  he  fought  for  a  modem  Navy.  In 
October  1962.  Vinson  wrote: 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  and  more  mis- 
takes are  to  be  expected.  We  have  not.  how- 
ever, made  the  mistake  of  doing  nothing. 

This  is  advice  we  should  heed  in  1981. 

Of  all  the  great  Georgians  who  have 
served  in  Congress.  I  would  put  Repre- 
sentative Vinson  at  the  top  with  the 
legendary  Senator  Richard  Russell.  We 
remember  his  contributions  to  our  Na- 
tion and  praise  them.  We  also  pledge  to 
follow  his  example  of  service. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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Ttiit  aiaiatant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tb«  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEirUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted  on  May  27,  1981.  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  21.  1981: 

By  Mr.  Dolc,  Committee  on  Plmmce: 

Robert  J.  Rubin  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

Pamela  Needbam  Bailey  to  be  an  Assistant 
Sjcretiry  of  Health  and  Human  Sirvlces: 

Richard  P.  Kusaerow  to  be  Inspector  Oen- 
enU.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

David  R.  BlacDonald  to  be  a  Deputy  US 
Trade  Representative  with  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador: and 

Lawrence  J.  Brady  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


NfESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  31.  1981.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Eenate  on  May  22.  27.  28.  and  29. 
1981.  received  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations:  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  May  22. 
27,  28.  and  29.  1981.  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  THE  RADIATION 
CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFE- 
TY A<~T— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT— PM  54 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  21,  1981.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  on  May  28.  1981.  received  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  an  ac- 
companying report:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

To  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 360D  of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service 
Act  1 42  use.  263  D.I  herebv  transmit 
the  1980  Annual  Report  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  The  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report  precedes  my  term  of 
oCRce. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Wotte  House.  May  28.  1981. 


EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  AJOURNMENT— PM  55 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  21, 1981,  the  Secretary 


of  the  Senate  on  June  1.  1981,  received 
the  fo'loving  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States :  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

To  ths  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1976,  the  Congress  established,  in 
PL.  94-502,  a  new  contributory  educa- 
tion program  under  which  individuals 
entering  military  service  on  and  after 
January  1.  1977.  would,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  have  funds  withheld  from  their 
military  pay  for  their  future  education. 
These  contributions  would,  tmder  the 
law.  be  matched  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration on  a  $2  for  $1  basis. 

The  law  provides  for  this  Veterans' 
Education  Assistance  Program  (VEAPi 
to  be  conducted  on  a  test  basis  and  re- 
quires termination  of  new  enrollments 
by  sarvice  personnel  after  December  31, 
1981,  unless  I  recommend  continuation 
of  the  projram  before  June  1,  1981. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1981,  and  the  Veterans'  Rehabilita- 
tion and  Education  Amendments  of  1980. 
These  two  laws  included  revisions  to  the 
VEAP  program  and  established  a  new, 
second  test  program  under  which  serv- 
ice personnel,  who  enlist  or  reenlist  after 
September  30,  1980,  and  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981,  may  be  eligible  for  education 
benefits  after  serving  for  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  198.1, 
recommended  that  the  VEAP  program  be 
extended  to  June  30,  1982,  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  time  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  test  and  evaluate  the 
new  pilot  program.  That  program  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  testing  and  evaluation. 

As  of  the  end  of  February  1981,  a  total 
of  3,872  individuals  had  commenced  edu- 
cation training  imder  the  VEAP  program. 
The  relatively  low  training  rate  reflects, 
in  part,  the  fact  that  under  the  law  an 
individual  may  not  begin  to  use  his  or 
her  educational  entitlement  until  com- 
pletion of  the  first  obligated  period  of 
active  duty  or  6  years  of  active  duty, 
whichever  period  is  less.  Since  the  law 
did  not  become  effective  until  January  1. 
1977,  the  number  of  persons  eligible  to 
pursue  training  has  thus  far  been  mini- 
mal. 

Over  the  next  several  months  the  Ad- 
ministration will  be  continuing  its  evalu- 
ation and  review  of  both  the  VEAP  and 
Department  of  Defense  test  programs, 
with  a  view  towards  developing  legisla- 
tive recommendations  regarding  educa- 
tion programs  for  servicemembers  and 
veterans.  In  view  of  this  effort,  I  am  rec- 
ommending that  the  VEAP  program  be 
continued  beyond  its  current  termination 
date  of  December  31.  1981.  This  will  per- 
mit the  Administration  to  complete  its 
review  and  will  provide  time  for  submis- 
sion of  legislative  recommendations  that 
I  anticipate  will  be  submitted  in  early 
1982. 

Recently,  the  Veterans  Administration 
submitted  legislation  to  the  Congress 
that  would  authorize  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance 
Program  and  make  certain  other  adjust- 


ments in  Public  Law  94-502.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  WnriE  House,  May  30. 1981. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:05  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment : 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  17.  1981.  as  "National  POW-MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3512)  mak- 
ing supplemental  and  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981,  rescinding 
certain  budget  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Boland  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Long 
ol  Maryland.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
DixoN,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Mters,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Couchlin,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2957.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the 
limitation  In  the  use  of  public  treatment 
works  grants  for  treating,  storing,  or  con- 
veying the  flow  of  Industrial  users  Into 
treatment  works. 

H  R.  3520.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  compliance  date  extensions 
for  steelmaklng  facilities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  facilitate  modernization. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H  R.  2957.  An  act  at  amend  the-  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  delete  the 
limitation  In  use  of  public  treatment  works 


grants  for  treating,  storing,  or  conveying  the 
flow  of  Industrial  uaera  Into  treatment 
works:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3530.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provlcie  compliance  date  ezteoaions 
for  steelmaklng  facilities  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  to  facilitate  modernization:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COBi4MITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT      I 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  21.  1981.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  27.  19S1.  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HEI.MS.  from  tbe  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute) : 

S.  884.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams to  provide  price  support  and  pro- 
duction Incentives  for  farmers  to  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  additional  and  minority 
vlewsl    (Rept.  No.  97-126). 

By  Mr.  HEXMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment : 

S.  Res.  145.  A  resolution  waiving  sections 
303(a)(4)  and  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  884:  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S  1289.  A  hill  to  provide  that  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  payment  of  pay  to 
Federal  employees  shall  be  enacted  sepa- 
rately from  other  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rose 
Gustllo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request) : 

S.  1291.  A  bill  to  provide  a  celling  on  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  medicaid,  to  Increase 
States-  flexibility  to  determine  the  scope  of 
their  medicaid  programs,  to  make  other 
amendmenu  to  the  medicare  and  medicaid 

Committee  on  Finance. 

e,ii  PE^    *  ''"'  ^  amend  title  n  of  the 

orthir  T";'*".  **^''  *""  '*••»•«»  provisions 
Of  that  act  to  improve  the  program  of  Old- 
Age,  Surlvlors.  and  Disability  Insuwice  and 
Rnan<^*''  """T*****'    ^   *»>e  Committee  on 

rltv  irf  t^  f"  ^°  '""^'"*  ^^'^  Social  Secu- 
Vml  .^   increase   the   effectiveness   and 

L«m7^  ^H**  administration  of  certain  pro- 
Poses.   to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Committee  on  Finance  P"fP«»«.  to  the 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  legisla- 
tion appropriating  funds  for  payment  of 
pay  to  Federal  employees  shall  be 
enacted  separately  from  other  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

BALABT    SAFETT    ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  the  Congress  has  pushed  to  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  employed  in  Fed- 
eral service  and  the  Armed  Forces. 

Just  because  Congress  does  not  always 
enact  appropriations  legislation  on 
time.  Government  employees,  military 
personnel,  the  judiciary  and  their  fami- 
lies ought  not  to  face  the  prospect  of 
payless  paydays. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  meet  its  own  dead- 
lines to  assure  continuous  fimding  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Far  too  fre- 
quently, when  spending  authorities  have 
expired,  we  have  not  completed  action  on 
the  new  money  bills  or  resolutions  that 
would  continue  Government  services  and 
activities. 

Many  of  us  anticipated  that  after  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  Congress  would 
adhere  to  a  firm  budgetary  timetable.  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  minimize  de- 
lays for  appropriations  bills  and  sharply 
roluce  the  need  for  continuing  resolu- 
tions. This  simply  has  not  occurred. 

Every  year  since  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  was  fully  implemented  in 
1976,  final  action  on  the  first  continuing 
resolution  for  a  fiscal  year  has  been  de- 
layed past  the  start  of  that  fiscal  year. 
The  first  continuing  resolution  for  fiscal 
1977  was  not  approved  until  the  11th  day 
of  the  fiscal  year;  for  fiscal  1978  not 
untU  the  13th  day;  for  fiscal  1979  not 
until  the  14th  day;  for  fiscal  1980  not 
until  the  12th  day;  and  for  fiscal  1981 
not  until  late  in  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Thus  a  gap  in  Government  fund- 
ing has  apparently  become  an  annual 
step  In  the  appropriations  process. 

Lengthy  and  heated  debates  over 
amendments  and  protracted  controversy 
with  the  other  body  caused  the  delays. 
Never  has  there  been  controversy  over 
continuing  the  basic  services  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  226 
million  people.  But  congressional  inac- 
tion, indecision,  and  disagreement  have 
cut  off  the  paychecks  of  the  very  work- 
ers who  provide  the  American  people 
with  those  services. 

Whenever  Government  employees  and 
miUtary  personnel  face  payless  pay- 
days, partial  paychecks  or  late  payrolls, 
the  whole  Nation  loses.  The  distress 
caused  by  a  lapse  in  pay  is  destructive 
to  employee  morale  and  Government 
productivity. 

Washington  Post  columnist  Mike 
Causey  recently  explained  how  funding 
gaps  jeopardize  Federal  Government 
operations. 

A  pay  delay  or  a  partial  check  can 


cause  real  personal  hardships,  especially 
for  those  in  lower  and  middle  grades  who 
often  Uve  from  paycheck  to  paycheck. 
Rents,  mortgages,  and  other  bUls  must 
be  paid  on  time  to  avoid  late  fees,  interest 
charges  or  bad  credit  ratings. 

In  the  case  of  the  armed  services,  im- 
certainty  and  delay  in  meeting  payrolls 
not  only  lower  morale,  but  also  discour- 
age reenlistments  and  actually  constitute 
a  risk  and  danger  to  national  security. 

When  Federal  paychecks  stop  flowing, 
commimities  with  Government  offices, 
miUtary  installations,  and  Federal  re- 
search facilities  feel  the  impact  imme- 
diately. Local  businesses,  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  providers  of  services  suffer 
temporary  economic  dislocation. 

It  is  unacceptable  for  congressional 
procedures  to  allow  this  sort  of  distress 
to  continue.  Under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Act  of  1978,  we  set  high  standards 
of  job  performance  and  productivity  for 
Federal  employees.  In  return,  we  at  the 
very  least  owe  them  their  paychecks  in 
full  and  on  time. 

The  97th  Congress  will  face  many 
controversial  issues  and  undoubtedly 
many  will  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  appropriations  measures.  If  the  past  is 
a  guide,  most  civil  servants  and  military 
personnel  might  now  anticipate  deferred 
wages  and  salaries  every  year  unless  the 
Congress  changes  its  procedures  to  in- 
sulate the  Government  payroll  from  ap- 
propriations delays. 

Enactment  of  my  salary  safety  bill 
would  remedy  the  situation  once  and  for 
all.  It  simply  requires  that  legislation 
appropriating  funds  for  payment  of  Fed- 
eral employees  be  enacted  separately 
from  other  legislation. 

The  procedure  established  by  my  bill 
would  not  require  the  expenditure  of  any 
additional  tax  dollars.  It  merely  assures 
that  the  Federal  executive  departments 
and  agencies,  the  judiciary,  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  would  be  able  to  meet  on 
a  timely  basis  commitments  which  would 
eventually  be  met  in  any  event.  The  in- 
flationary impact  of  this  bill  would  be 
negUgible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  Congress 
to  reUeve  the  unintended,  but  widespread 
anxiety  and  hardship  which  Congress 
has  generated  by  the  all  too  frequent  late 
enactment  of  appropriations  measures. 
The  right  of  an  employee  to  be  paid  for 
his  work  is  so  fundamental  that  no  one 
should  be  insensitive  to  the  need  to  cor- 
rect this  injustice. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  "Federal  Diary"  col- 
umn "When  the  Government  Comes  to  a 
Standstill."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1289 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
ATTierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  no 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  providing  an  appro- 
priation for  any  agency  for  payment  by  such 
agency  of  any  pay  to  employees  of  such 
agency  shall  be  in  order  in  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  imless  such 
bill  or  Joint  resolution,  or  each  section  of 
such  bill  or  joint  resolution,  reads  after  the 
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enacting  or  resolving  clause,  as  the  case  may 
be.  ODly  as  follows;  "Tbere  Is  appropriated 
for  .  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
BOt  otberwla*  appropriated,  for  payment  of 
pay  to  empioyMS  thereof,  for  a  period 

.":  the  first  blank  being  filled  only  with 
tbe  name  of  the  agency  for  which  an  amount 
Is  approorlated.  the  second  blank  being  filled 
only  with  the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
amount  is  appropriated,  and  the  third  blank 
being  filled  with  the  budgetary  amount 
appropriated. 

(bi  An  amendment  to  any  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  described  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  In  order  In  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  unless  such 
amendment  only  strikes  out  the  monetary 
amount  to  be  appropriated  by  such  bill  or 
joint  resolution  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof 
another  monetary  amount  or  unless  such 
amendment  provides  for  the  appropriation 
of  an  amount  for  any  o0ce  or  unit  of  an 
agency  which  was  not  Included  in  the  ofllces 
or  units  of  tbe  agency  for  which  antounts 
were  appropriated  under  tbe  bill  or 
resolution. 
Sac.  3.   For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  "agency"  means — 

(1 )    an    Executive    agency    under   section 
105  of  title  5.  United  States  Code: 
(3)   the  Judicial  branch: 

(3)  tbe  Library  of  Congress: 

(4)  tbe  Oovemment  Printing  Ofllce: 

(5)  the  legislative  branch  (except  to  the 
extent  covered  under  the  preceding  sub- 
paragraphs) :  and 

(8)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(b)  "employee"  means  an  individual  em- 
ployed (or  holding  ofllce)  In  or  under  an 
agency:  and 

(c)  "pay"  means  basic  and  premium  pay. 
allowances,  agency  contributions  for  retire- 
ment and  life  and  health  insurance,  and 
other  related  expenses  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  In  the  case  of  Executive  agencies. 
and  aa  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
shall  prescribe  in  the  case  of  any  other 
agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
ot  this  Act  are  enacted   by  Congress — 

( 1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  tlie  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  and  such  rules  shall  supersede 
otber  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent   therewith:    and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  ccnstltu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

Skc.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  sball  apply  only  with  respect  to 
bills  or  Joint  resolutions  appropriating  funds 
for  periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1981. 


WKur  rax  OovxxMiiEirr  Comes  to  a 

SrANDsmx 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Tbe  U.S.  Oovernment  almost  went  out  of 
business  last  year — no  Social  Security  checks, 
disband  the  Army,  ground  all  air  traffic,  tliat 
sort  of  thing — because  Congress  couldn't  de- 
cide how  much  money.  If  any.  It  should 
spend  to  find  ways  to  get  the  sucking  aphid 
to  lay  off  the  asparagus. 

Thousands  of  feds  got  half  paychecks  as 
the  government  was  technically  broke  since 
the  Senate  and  House  couldn't  decide  wheth- 
er Zip  codes  should  be  five  digits  or  nine. 

Debate  over  a  congressional  pay  raise  (for 
600  people*  bottled  up  operations  in  many 
federal  agencies,  some  of  them  rather  Im- 
portant to  the  way  we  all  live.  It  happened. 


Uncle  Sam  Is  still  living  on  borrowed  time — 
and  mon^y — with  many  agencies  due  to  run 
out  of  fuads  again  tbe  firit  week  In  June. 

The  problem  is  "riders."  the  nickname  giv- 
en to  unrelated,  often  ofl-the-wall.  Items 
that  are  stuck  en  "must"  appropriations  bills 
Congress  "must "  but  doesn't  always  approve 
on  time. 

Tbe  government  can't  spend  money  unless 
Congress  says  okay.  If  spe.idlng  authority  ex- 
pires, the  only  functions  feds  can  legally 
perform  deal  with  closing  down  their  ofllces 
and  answering  the  phones  to  tell  taxpayers 
they  aren't  supposed  to  b3  answering  the 
phones.  Ihe  number  of  rider-related  budget 
delays  Is  growing. 

The  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  the  con- 
gressional watchdog  agency,  says  (respect- 
fully) that  Congress  better  watch  It!  GAO 
has  studied  congressional  budget  delays,  and 
corns  up  with  a  scenario  for  future  shock 
that  could  make  it  as  a  made-for-TV-thrlUer. 
maybe  "The  Day  Nothing  Happened  And  Kept 
On  Not  Happening." 

There  have  been  "major"  delays  in  ap- 
proving funds  for  all  or  parts  of  government 
operations  every  year — except  1976 — since 
1973.  Last  year  there  was  a  16-hour  gap  be- 
fore funds  were  approved,  not  enough  time 
to  bring  the  government  to  a  halt  but 
enough  time  to  cause  chaos  in  many  agen- 
cies, delayed  payments  or  half-checks  to 
workers,  and  the  like.  In  Washington,  a 
government  company  town,  the  story  was 
at>out  payleas  payda>s.  fear  of  benefit  losses, 
and  how  the  congressional  logjam  affected 
federal  operations  here.  It  could  be  muc;b 
worse.  OAO  says.  In  the  future  If  the  delays — 
whlcb  were  once  unthinkable — keep  happen- 
ing and  If  agencies  are  without  funds  for 
longer  periods. 

If  the  next  budget  flap  lasts  a  while,  this 
is  what  OAO  says  it  might  look  like: 

Day  One — Callers  to  government  offices  are 
told  all  nonemergency  services  are  suspended 
pending  congressional  approval  of  budgets 
or  spending  authority. 

Air  traffic  controllers  get  planes  already  In 
the  air  to  their  destinations.  But  no  new 
flights  (there  are  193.000  each  day)  are  al- 
lowed. All  incoming  air  traffic  from  Europe 
and  overseas  is  turned  back.  Customs  agents 
seal  the  borders  and  Coast  Guard  aircraft 
and  ships  (which  handle  377  calls  on  a  typi- 
cal day)  are  kept  home,  except  for  Ufe- 
threatenlng  emergencies. 

About  400.000  federal  workers — one  In 
every  five — are  furloughed. 

Burials  In  all  federal  and  VA  cemeteries 
stop. 

Day  Seven — By  the  end  of  the  first  week 
about  570.000  federal  workers  are  Jobless. 
Skeleton  staff  stay  on  to  provide  security  and 
take  care  of  health  and  hospital  services. 
Social  Security  offices  are  closed  (they  han- 
dle 1.700  new  beneficiaries  each  day).  Black 
lung  payments  (teo  million  a  month)  to 
71.300  miners  and  survivors  are  stopped. 

Treasury  Department  stops  redeeming 
securities.  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
stalls  the  35.000  housing  assistance  applica- 
tions it  gets  each  month  from  the  poor. 

Second  Week — Most  government  employes 
are  on  unemployment,  military  personnel  are 
having  paycheck  problems,  veterans  benefits, 
civil  service  retirement  checks,  food  stamps, 
child  nutrition  programs  are  suspended. 
Eimergency  medical  treatment  could  con- 
tinue (kidney  machines  at  federal  hospitals) 
but  government  lawyers  doubt  it  would  be 
legal,  for  instance,  to  feed  or  water  monkeys 
and  mice  In  federal  cancer  research  labs. 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Congress  would  let 
things  go  that  long  But  It  was  unthinkable, 
until  recently,  that  Congress  would  be  late. 
85  percent  of  the  time,  doing  what  people 
elect  it  to  do:  help  run.  not  stop,  the  govern- 
ment.# 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  1291.  A  biU  to  provide  a  ceiling  on 
Federal  expenditures  for  medicaid,  to 
increase  States'  flexibility  to  determine 
the  scope  of  their  medicaid  programs,  to 
make  other  amendments  to  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

S.  1292.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  and  related  provi- 
sions of  that  act  to  improve  the  program 
of  old-age  survivors,  and  a  bill  to 
amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  related  provisions  of  that  act  to  im- 
prove the  program  of  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1293.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  improve  the  administration  of  cer- 
tain programs  under  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  1294.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  social  services,  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
those  programs  and  Increase  flexibility 
in  a  State's  exercise  of  its  responsibility 
for  program  administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LEGISLATION    BELATED   TO   MEDICAID.   THE   SOCIAL 
SECtnilTT  ACT.  AND  CEKTAIN  TEDEBAL  CXANTS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  four  bills  at  the  request  of 
the  President.  The  first  bill  would  estab- 
lish the  social  services  blocic  grant.  The 
second  contains  the  changes  in  the  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram that  the  administration  recom- 
mends. The  third  bill  contains  the  ad- 
ministration's expeiMllture  reduction 
proposals  in  the  social  security  program. 
It  is  not  the  much  discussed  social  secu- 
rity financing  package  that  was  unveiled 
last  month.  The  final  bill  would  make 
several  cost-saving  changes  In  medicare 
and  medicaid.  Many  parts  of  these  bills 
have  been  included  in  the  material  that 
the  Finance  Committee  will  send  to  the 
Budget  Committee  responding  to  the 
reconciliation  instruction.  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily endorse  every  part  of  every  bill. 
Some  parts  can  be  Improved,  and  in  fact 
have  been  Improved  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee package.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2&9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Badccs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  255.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  patent  law  to  restore 
the  term  of  the  patent  grant  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  that  nonpatent  regiilatory 
requirements  prevent  the  marketing  of 
a  patented  product. 

S.    3»S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  395,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  estate  and  gift  tax 
equity  for  family  enterprises,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


a.  ess 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CaAMSTON,  the 

Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  636.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's authority  to  recover  cer- 
tain health-care  costs,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  availability  of  funds  committed 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  new  State  medical 
schools,  to  authorize  expansion  of  the 
scope  of  and  epidemiological  study  re- 
garding veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    T2S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  725,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
certain  shale  property  for  the  purposes 
of  the  energy  investment  credit. 

S.    811 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth),  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sas- 
ser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  811, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Act  Use  of  1978  to  permit 
local  distribution  companies  to  continue 
natural  gas  service  to  residential  custo- 
mers for  outdoor  lighting  fixtures  for 
which  natural  gas  was  provided  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1043,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  drugging  or  numbing  of  race- 
horses and  related  practices,  and  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  certain  activities  conducted  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  relating 
to  such  practices. 

S.  1120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1120,  a  bill  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  available  to 
an  agency  unless  the  agency  has  reduced 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  to  the  maximum 
ext?nt  feasible  or  demonstrates  that  no 
waste,  fraud,  or  abuse  exists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.     1131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1131  a 
bill  to  require  Uie  Federal  Govemm-nt'to 
pay  interest  on  overdue  payments  and  to 
take  early  payment  discounts  only  wh»n 
payment  is  timely  made,  and  for  other 
1  urposes. 

S.    12IS  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1215,  a  bill  to 
Clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

S.    I24S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1245,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  cession  and  conveyance  to 
the  States  of  federally  owned  unreserved, 
unappropriated  lands,  and  to  establish 
policy,  methods,  procedures,  schedules, 
and  criteria  for  such  transfers. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLCtTION    62 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  ( Mr.  East  » ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Ford  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTNiHAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  Were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  62. 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the  week 
of  September  20  through  26,  1981,  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr.  Heflin  < ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Garn  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  ( Mr.  Nunn  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <  Mr.  Lugar  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  ( Mr.  Cranston  » .  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bdroick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  74.  a  joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  October 
4  through  October  10,  1981,  as  "National 
Diabetes  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  146— RESOLU- 
TION RELATING  TO  THE  SENATE 
YOUTH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS  "for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ford)    submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration : 
S.  Res.  146 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  324. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  May  17, 
1962.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

Se:;.  3.  FOr  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  term  '•State"  includes  the  Department  of 
Defense  education  system  for  dependents  in 
overseas  areas. 

U.S.    SENATE    YOUTH    PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  since 
1962  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foimdation  has  sponsored  and  fimded 
the  U.S.  Senate  youth  program.  This  pro- 
gram annually  brings  to  Washington  102 
of  the  Nation's  brightest  high  school  stu- 
dents for  a  week  of  study  of  how  our 
system  of  government  works. 

This  program,  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962  in  Senate  Resolution  324,  is 
coordinated  and  funded  by  the  Hearst 
Foundation.  The  foundation  not  only 
pays  for  all  travel,  housing,  meals,  and 
incidentals,  but  also  provides  each  stu- 
dent a  scholarship  for  his  or  her  further 
college  education.  This  year  the  amount 
of  each  scholarship  will  be  increased 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Since  the  program  began,  two  students 
have  been  selected  from  each  of  the  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  total  of  102  students  annually. 

The  Hearst  Foundation  has  now  re- 
quested that  the  Department  of  Defense 
school  system  outside  tbe  United  States 


be  made  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Senate  youth  program  and  to  choose  two 
students  annually  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  Hearst  Foundation  is  will- 
ing to  provide  the  additional  funds  to 
cover  the  two  students  from  Department 
of  Defense  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Hearst  Foimdation  for  sponsoring  this 
most  worthwhile  program.  Ihe  extension 
of  the  Senate  youth  program  to  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  overseas  schools  will  en- 
able students  who  are  currently  ineligible 
to  participate. 

I  am  honored  to  introduce  a  Senate 
resolution  today  along  with  Senator  Fcrd 
to  allow  participation  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  overseas  schools  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  youth  program.  The  resolution 
amends  Senate  Resolution  324  of  1962  by 
stating  that  the  term  "State"  includes 
the  Department  of  Defense  education 
system  for  dependents  in  overseas  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  appropriately  referred.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  147— RESOLU- 
TION CALLING  FOR  A  MORATORI- 
UM ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  KILL- 
ING OF  WHALES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  submtted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.   147 

Whereas  whales  are  a  unique  marine  re- 
source of  great  esthetic  and  scientific  inter- 
est to  mankind  and  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
marine  ecosystem:  and 

Whereas  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  whales  are  a  particular  Interest  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  which  effec- 
tively banned  all  commercial  whaling  by 
United  States  nationals  in  December  1971. 
has  sought  an  international  moratorium 
through  the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission on  the  commercial  killing  of  whales 
since  1972;  and 

Whereas  In  1971.  the  Congre^.  enacted  the 
Pelly  Amendment  to  tbe  Fishermen's  Pro- 
tective Act  of  1967  (22  VS.C.  1978(a)).  giv- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  embargo  the  fishery  products  of  for- 
eign nations  whose  nationals  have  con- 
ducted whaling  operations  that  intertere 
with  international  conservation  programs: 
and 

Whereas  in  1979  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Packwood-Magnuson  Amendment  to  the 
Magnuson  Fisherr  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1834(bl(6) 
(A) ).  which  limits  access  to  the  U.S.  Fishery 
Conservation  Zone  to  any  nation  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  whale  conservation  programs:  and 

Whereas  in  1979  the  Congress  enacted  a 
provision  urging  the  International  Whaling 
Conunisslon  to  agree  to  a  moratorium  on 
the  conunerclal  killing  of  whales  (Pub.  L.  96- 
60.  'ntle  IV.  {405.  Aug.  IS.  1979):  and 

Whereas,  the  management  regime  estab- 
llsehed  by  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Regulation  of  Whaling,  signed  In  1946 
and  implemented  by  the  International 
Whaling  Ck>ininlsslon.  Is  not  providing  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  world's  whale  pop- 
ulations:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission  is  urged  to 
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work  towkrd  the  adoption  of  a  moratorium 
of  lnd«flnlte  duration  on  the  commercial 
klUlng  of  whales  at  all  upcoming  meetings 
of   the  IntemaUonal   Whaling  Commission. 


PRINTED  AMENDMENTS  ON  VA 
HEALTH  CARE  FOR  AGENT 
ORANGE  AND  RADIATION  EXPO- 
SURE I  NO.  59)  AND  TARGETED 
DELIMITING  PERIOD  EXTENSION 
FOR  GI  BILL  BENEFITS    (NO.   58) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  21.  1981.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  number  of  other  Senators. 
I  submitted  for  printing  two  amend- 
ments—pages 10774-78  of  Um  Rkou>. 
One — No.  59 — would  provide  access  to 
the  VA  health-care  system  for  veterans 
exposed  during  service  to  radiation  or 
agent  orange  or  to  any  toxic  substance 
used  in  coimection  with  military  pur- 
poses in  Vietnam.  The  other — No.  58 — 
would  provide  for  a  targeted  extension 
of  the  so-called  delimiting  period  for  use 
of  GI  biU  benefits. 

These  amendments  were  submitted 
to  S.  921 — the  proposed  "Veterans'  Pro- 
gram Extension  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981" — as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  May  15.  The  cap- 
tion that  appeared  on  page  10774  mis- 
takenly made  reference  only  to  the  long 
title  of  S.  921  as  introduced — now  but  a 
minor  purpose  of  S.  921  as  reported: 
namely,  authorizing  an  extension  of  the 
VA's  authority  to  provide  contract  hos- 
pital and  medical  services  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  No  reference 
was  made  to  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ments themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  other  Sena- 
tors today  so  that  this  inappropriate 
heading  will  not  deter  them  from  locat- 
ing these  important  amendments  in  the 
Record  and  carefully  reviewing  the  ex- 
planatory statements  that  accompany 
them. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coMMrrrcE  on  the  budcet 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Wednesday.  June  3.  1981.  at  10  am 
in  room  6202  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building  to  hear  testimony  on  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  attitudes  on  productiv- 
ity. Witnesses  scheduled  to  appear  are 
Lou  Harris  and  his  associate.  Dr.  Amitoi 
Etzioni.  Dr.  Howard  Woodside.  vice  pres- 
ident of  Sentry  Insurance,  will  introduce 
the  witnesses  to  members  of  the  com- 
Sii^^J''""  ^"'^*'*'"  *"^o™ation.  contact 
?ufrtl?2Ki.*^^  ^"'«^*  ^°'"'"*'^ 

suBcoMMrrrEE  on  labob 

T  J!!f,  i"£^"^  **»■  President,  the 
Labor  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  ha? 
changed  the  dates  for  the  leeislative 
?^'^T  °"  ^  "'2.  a  bill  amending  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act.  from  June  9  and  10 
to  June  16  in  room  31 10  Dirksen  June  7 
m  room  1318  Dirksen.  and  June  23  in 
room  4232  Dirksen. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE    ON     LABOR    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  2.  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  contracting  and  grant  proce- 
dures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT   AND   PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  3.  to 
hold  hearings  on  clear  air  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  June  4.  to  mark 
up  the  budget  reconciliation  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RETIREMENT  INCOME  PROVISIONS: 
THE  ROLE  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  in  our  society 
is  most  significant.  Small  organizations 
provide  two-thirds  of  the  total  jobs  gen- 
erated in  this  country.  Small  firms  are 
easily  adaptable  to  new  innovations  and 
introduce  fresh  ideas  which  are  ex- 
amined and  often  imitated  by  large  busi- 
ness. Small  business'  role  as  a  provider 
of  retirement  income  is  also  steadily 
increasing. 

We  as  legislators  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  small  business'  creation 
of  additional  private  retirement  pro- 
grams. Today  we  face  renewed  but  over 
due  interest  in  retirement  income  policy 
and  the  need  to  resolve  problems  facing 
the  social  security  system  and  other 
federally  sponsored  income  transfer  pro- 
grams designed  for  the  aged. 

As  we  develoD  retirement  income 
policy,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
small  business-sponsored  retirement 
plans  account  for  nearly  97  percent  of 
the  total  universe  of  private  pension 
plans.  With  proper  incentives  the  role 
allow  small  business  to  prosper,  however, 
we  must  control  mandated  exjienses  for 
social  security  and  avoid  mandating  new 
programs. 

Recently  I  participated  in  a  policy 
forum  which  addressed  policy  directions 
for  the  1980's  regarding  retirement  in- 
come and  the  economv.  The  forum's 
sponsor,  the  Employee  Benefit  Research 
Institute.  Education  and  Research  Fund, 
is  a  nonprofit  education  and  research 
organization  dedicated  to  meeting  the 


growing  need  for  professional  analysis 
and  comprehensive,  practical,  objective 
research  on  employee  benefits.  At  the 
forum  I  presented  a  paper,  "Retirement 
Income,  the  Budget  and  Small  Business: 
Conflict  or  Harmony."  a  copy  of  which 
I  submit  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  presentation  follows: 
Retirement  Income,  the  Budget  and  Small 
Business:  Conflict  or  Harmony 
(By  Slade  Oorton) 

The  United  States  faces  many  challenges 
during  the  80s.  Among  the  most  severe  Is 
the  provision  of  Income  security  for  a  grow- 
ing elderly  population.  Maintaining  a  bal- 
ance between  meeting  needs  and  wants  on 
the  one  hand  and  affordablUty  criteria  on 
the  other  will  not  be  easy.  Retirement  In- 
come Issues  are  Inseparable  from  an  overall 
consideration  of  the  economy  and  the 
strength  of  American  business— especially 
small  business. 

The  economy  was  the  key  to  the  results  of 
the  1930  Presidential  and  Congressional  elec- 
tions. Double-digit  Inflation  and  soaring  In- 
terest rates  have  caused  large  corporations, 
small  businesses,  families  and  individuals  to 
step  back  and  to  reevaluate  their  economic 
planning.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  busi- 
ness and  the  cost  of  living  have  reached  rates 
unequaled  In  any  other  period  during  the 
last  60  years  The  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  97th  Congress  are  currently  charting  a 
new  course  for  the  federal  budget  in  hope* 
that  a  projected  total  national  debt  of  on« 
trillion  dollars  can  be  brought  under  coo 
trol.  The  sins  of  budgets  past — increased  de- 
ficits, rising  taxes  and  the  slow-to-lmprove 
Gross  National  Product — must  give  way  to 
stringent  evaluation  and  reform.  The  pres- 
sures to  produce  working  remedies  are  in- 
tense. These  remedies  must  be  found  or  re- 
tirement Income  will  become  a  secondary 
Issue. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  revttallzatlon  of 
our  economy,  a  reduction  In  federal  regula- 
tions, and  an  increase  in  Incentives  in  order 
to  encourage  Individuals  and  businesses  to 
participate  more  fully  in  planning  for  re- 
tirement futures  Inflation  needs  to  be  con- 
trolled and  reduced.  Productivity  must  be 
raised.  Unemployment  most  be  lessened. 

thje  to  their  claims  on  the  federal  budget, 
income  security  programs  are  at  the  heart 
of  any  effort  to  control  federal  spending. 
Pursuant  to  the  current  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  an  estimated  $219  9  billion  will  go 
to  Income  security  programs:  $137  billion  of 
which  Is  allocated  to  Social  Security.  $9.6 
billion  to  food  stamp  and  $18.7  billion  to 
unemoloyment  compensation. 

While  working  to  preserve  the  "safety  net" 
that  income  security  programs  provide,  ef- 
ficiencies must  be  sought.  Depending  on 
economic  develooments,  the  retirement  and 
disabllltv  trust  funds  may  be  as  much  as  $71 
billion  short  through  1990  if  decisive  action 
Is  not  taken.  Changing  demographics  place 
added  pressures  on  tax  rates  as  a  smaller 
number  of  workers  supf>ort  a  larger  number 
of  retirees  from  the  baby  boom  generation 
of  the  1950s  There  are  short-term  proposals 
that  can  help  the  situation:  one.  to  Include 
new  federal  workers  In  the  Social  Security 
System;  and  two.  to  provide  current  bene- 
ficiaries with  an  annual  cost  of  living  In- 
crease based  on  the  rise  In  either  prices  or 
wages,  whichever  is  lower  Should  inflation 
not  be  brought  under  control,  absolute  re- 
ductions In  Indexing,  however  undesirable, 
mav  be  essential 

Other  Income  transfer  budget  Issues  sub- 
ject to  future  debate  Include  the  status  of 
minimum  benefits,  death  benefits  and  stu- 
dent benefits  The  Administration  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  Social  Security  minimum 
benefit  and  payments  to  adult  students — 
a  potential  savings  of  $1.7  billion.  Medicaid 
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spending  will  also  be  controlled  with  reduc- 
tions up  to  $1  billion,  reducing  its  current 
$15.5  billion  budget  to  $14.5  billion.  These 
reductions  will  only  represent  a  beginning 
If  the  economy  is  not  revitalized. 

Private  pension  funds  and  Individual  sav- 
ings, ravaged  by  inflation's  Insatiable  ap- 
petite, are  also  damaged  by  our  current  eco- 
nomic situation.  While  every  Individual 
American,  and  every  business  are  affected. 
the  Impact  on  small  business  Is  particularly 
harsh.  Rising  Social  Security  payroll  taxes 
adversely  affect  small  business.  Employers 
hpve  historically  made  up  for  payroll  tax 
Increases  by  charging  consumers  higher 
prices,  suffering  reduced  profits,  giving  fewer 
and  lower  pay  raises,  eliminating  certain  em- 
ployee beneflts.  or  by  avoiding  the  addition 
of  new  benefits.  Couple  this  payroll  tax  ef- 
fect with  Inflation,  higher  labor  costs  and 
lower  productivity  gains  and  the  result 
could  be  devastating  to  the  survival  of  small 
business  and  its  competitive  position.  Any 
other  mandated  cost  increases  could  have 
the  same  effect. 

Small  business'  role  in  the  total  economic 
scheme  Is  significant.  Small  business  helps 
to  achieve  a  desirable  competitive  balance, 
as  there  is  less  for  it  to  protect  and  more 
room  for  innovation.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  found  that  between  19S3  and 
1973.  small  firms  produced  23  times  as  many 
innovations  per  research  dollar  as  large  firms. 
It  is  small  business  which  prods  the  "giants" 
In  terms  of  technological  innovation, 
marketing  initiatives  and  price  competitions. 
Desirable  qualities  of  small  business  are  its 
high  degree  of  personalization,  and  its  aaap- 
tatlon  to  Innovation  with  little  protection 
of  the  status  quo.  Mobilizing  the  capital 
necessary  to  create  a  small  business  and  to 
sustain  its  growth,  however,  is  a  challenge  of 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

Firms  with  fewer  than  250  workers  pro- 
vided 90  percent  of  the  6.8  million  jobs 
created  from  1969  to  1978.  Companies  with 
less  than  20  employees  accounted  for  two- 
thirds  of  new  jobs  and  the  majority  of  these 
jobs  were  In  firms  less  than  three  years  old. 

The  role  cf  small  business  as  a  provider  of 
retirement  is  growing  steadily.  Almost  70 
percent  of  prime  age,  full-time  private-sec- 
tor wage  and  salary  workers  participate  in  a 
pension  plan. 

The  growth  of  private  pension  plans  among 
small  empIo\'ers  covering  ten  or  fewer  partici- 
pants has  risen  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
In  recent  years  the  number  of  small  defined 
benefit  plans  has  Increased  by  78  percent  and 
defined  contribution  plans  have  risen  by 
43  percent.  Plans  covering  between  10  and 
30  participants  have  also  increased:  a  36- 
percent  gain  in  the  defined  benefit  plans  and 
a  111 -percent  gain  In  defined  contribution 
plans.  These  statistics  indicate  that  small 
business  represents  the  main  opportunity  for 
increasing  the  number  of  career  workers  who 
can  participate  in  pension  plans. 

While  net  plan  formation  has  been  positive 
and  can  be  expected  to  continue,  it  is  held 
back  by  a  number  of  conditions.  The  first  is 
the  Impact  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  (ERISA). 

Tliat  Act  has  a  beneficial  purpose,  but  It  Is 
In  need  of  revision  for  small  business.  There 
Is  compelling  reason  to  believe  that  ERISA 
has  significantly  Impacted  the  costs  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  private  pension  plans. 
There  Is  also  a  growing  concern  over  the  Im- 
pact of  ERISA  on  the  administrative  costs  of 
small  plans,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  these  costs 
on  the  future  benefit  levels,  operation  and 
growth  of  the  private  plan  sector. 

Tax  incentives  have  usually  encouraged  the 
development  of  private  retirement  income 
programs  But.  for  the  small  employer,  the 
inreniive  is  not  so  clear.  Small  businesses 
generally  have  lower  corporate  income  tax 
rates  than  larger  buslnes.ses. 

Some  suggest  that  tax  incentives  should 
include  tax  credits  for  small  business  con- 


tributions to  qualified  retirement  income 
plans  to  mitigate  adverse  cost  consequences. 
But  in  1978.  over  200,000  small  businesses 
paid  no  taxes  against  which  a  credit  couiu 
be  applied'.  Due  to  the  nature  of  small 
businesses,  present  tax  incentives  cannot  be 
viewed  as  being  strong  incentives. 

The  policies  of  the  80s  must  encourage 
small  business  plans  to  increase  productivity 
without  harming  competition.  More  incen- 
tives need  to  be  implemented.  Serious  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  providing  addi- 
tional tax  incentives  attractive  to  the  small 
employer,  possibly  making  employee  contri- 
butions to  pension  plans  tax  deductible,  and 
increasing  IRS  and  Keogh  limits. 

The  private  sector  can  meet  the  retire- 
ment income  challenge  for  career  workers 
if  given  the  opportunity. 

First,  we  must  bring  the  federal  budget 
under  control.  Second,  we  must  make  the 
tax  changes  that  will  help  to  rebuild  the 
economy.  Third,  we  must  stabilize  the  So- 
cial Security  system,  and  many  other  in- 
come transfer  programs  Fourth,  we  must 
provide  an  environment  in  which  small  busi- 
ness can  prosper — adding  new  Jobs,  improve 
productivity,  enhancing  competition,  and 
continuing  to  create  additional  private  re- 
tirement Income  programs.  Fifth,  we  must 
reassess  some  of  our  basic  assumptions  in 
the  retirement  area  which  have  long-term 
economic  implications,  including  retirement 
ages  and  work  opportunities  for  older 
Americanis. 

The  strength  of  the  economy  during  the 
80s  will  be  a  principal  determinant  of  the 
future  of  employee  benefits.  Continued  high 
Inflation  would  jeopardize  Social  Security 
and  private  pensions.  The  fact  that  one  sys- 
tem is  indexed  and  the  other  Is  not  does  not 
represent  a  statement  of  success  and  failure. 
Over  the  long-term,  society  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  full  Indexing  if  high  rates  of 
infiatlon  persist. 

Further,  we  must  carefully  assess  how  best 
to  accommodate  various  segments  of  the 
population  in  providing  retirement  income. 
Only  through  such  careful  treatment  can 
we  develop  the  appropriate  roles  for  public 
programs  versus  private  initiative.  For  ex- 
ample, a  significant  portion  of  the  "working 
population"  (45  percent)  has  a  tenuous 
relationship  with  the  workforce.  These  per- 
sons are  either  very  young,  very  old.  or  spend 
very  little  time  with  any  one  employer  Pri- 
vate pensions  should  not  be  expected  to  ac- 
commodate this  group  and  should  not  be 
Judged  on  a  full  workforce  basis.  Public  as- 
sistance programs  and  the  redistributional 
components  of  Social  Security  are  the  ve- 
hicles meant  to  accommodate  noncareer 
workers. 

Provisions  for  the  aged  population  repre- 
sents one  of  the  nation's  great  success 
stories.  When  all  support  is  considered.  4 
percent  of  the  aged  now  live  In  poverty,  a 
rate  much  lower  than  the  total  population. 
There  is  more  to  accomplish  but  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  our  historical  success! 

The  period  ahead  will  hold  the  promise  of 
challenge  and  change  for  the  economy,  small 
business,  and  retirement  Income  programs. 
They  are  intertwined  and  will  rise  or  fall  to- 
gether, such  that  great  care  must  be  taken. 

The  combined  effects  of  economic,  political 
and  population  changes  will  not  and  cannot 
be  ignored.  America  will  remain  a  land  in 
which  promises  are  kept.0 


DEDICATION  OP  SATELLITE  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ANTENNA  AT  ETAM 
STATION  SIGNALS  NEWEST  LEAP 
INTO  SPACE 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  dedication  ceremony  at  an  important, 
high  technology  facility  located  in  our 
home  State  of  West  Virginia. 


The  ceremony  was  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  antenna  at  the  Earth  Sta- 
tion complex  at  Etam.  Preston  Coimty. 
wtiich  is  operated  by  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  ( COMSAT  i.  This 
new  antenna  is  evid.?nce  of  the  continu- 
ing progress  and  achievement  in  Amer- 
ican space  technology,  an  area  of  great 
interest  to  me. 

A  little  over  a  month  ago.  America 
forged  a  new  era  in  space  technology 
when  the  Space  Shuttle  Columbia  roared 
off  the  launch  pad  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  It  returned  to  Earth  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  2  days  later.  I  witnessed 
the  takeoff  and  the  landing,  the  only 
U.S.  Senator  to  attend  both  events.  But 
I  am  aware  that  perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  aroimd  the  Earth 
watched  the  same  spectacular  flight,  and 
thanks  to  the  global  satellite  commimi- 
cations  system  operated  by  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization  (INTELSAT),  these  view- 
ers probably  had  a  better  grandstand 
view  of  the  Columbia  than  I  did. 

At  the  Etam  Station,  receiving  and  re- 
laying the  excellent  television  coverage 
of  Columbia's  flight  represent;  another 
triumph  of  American  technology.  The 
23-acre  site  is  located  in  Preston  County, 
200  miles  west  of  Waishington,  in  a 
"radio  quiet"  valley,  an  area  providing 
natural  shielding  from  many  sources  of 
radio  interference.  The  landmarks  of 
Etam  are  its  three  disk-shaped  antennas, 
two  of  which  stand  taller  than  a  10-story 
building. 

The  role  of  the  Etam  Earth  Station  is 
to  process  communications  signals  which 
it  sends  to  or  receives  from  satellites  sta- 
tioned in  geostationary  orbit  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  22.240  miles  above  the 
Equator.  It  is  the  U.S.  hub  for  COMSAT 
satellite  communications  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  region  utilizing  INTELSAT  satel- 
lites. 

The  INTELSAT  global  system  of  satel- 
lites operating  over  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  Oceans  carries  a  majcM*  por- 
tion of  all  international  communications 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  trans- 
oceanic communications.  Through  its 
three  antennas.  Etam  handles  a  larger 
volume  of  communications  traffic  than 
any  other  station  in  the  worldwide  net- 
work of  some  325  antennas,  at  over  260 
station  sites,  in  more  than  130  coimtries. 
Etam  is  quite  properly  called  the  "com- 
mimications  crossroads  to  the  world."  I 
commend  the  skilled  COMSAT  staff  for 
providing  the  most  advanced  technology 
for  bringing  the  peoples  of  this  planet 
closer  together. 

As  part  of  his  welcoming  address  dur- 
ing the  dedication  ceremony.  Mr.  Harper 
said: 

It  is  fitting  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  dedication  of  Etam's  third  antenna  we 
recall  the  tremendous  progress  which  has 
been  made  with  the  advent  of  satellite  com- 
munications. In  less  than  twenty  years  we 
have  seen  the  establishment  of  a  global  satel- 
lite system  which  provides  rapid,  economic 
and  high  quality  communications  betw^een 
over  130  nations.  We  have  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  maritime  mobile  satellite  communi- 
cations, domestic  satellite  communications, 
and  the  utilization  of  satellites  in  other  ap- 
plications such  as  meteorology  and  remote 
sensing.  These  accomplishments,  many  of 
which  were  in  no  small  measure  achieved 
by  COMSAT  through  Its  team  of  bright,  dedi- 
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c»t«d  pttrfflHionkls.  have  demonstnted  the 
ouuiy  mad  Tarled  beneflu  which  are  available 
through  the  use  of  space  system. 

Presmt  for  the  dedication  ceremony 
were:  Mr.  John  Harper,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Communications  Satellite  Corp. ; 
Dr.  Joseph  V.  Charyk.  COMSAT'S  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  ofDcer;  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission;  and 
James  R.  Warren,  manager  of  the  Etam 
Earth  Station.  The  Rev.  John  Negley. 
pastor  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
at  Kingwood,  gave  the  invocation. 

During  his  dedication  address.  Dr. 
Charyk  said: 

Prom  Its  beginning  In  19M,  the  Btam 
Sarth  Station  has  served  as  the  pioneer  In 
the  advancement  of  satellite  communica- 
tions technology.  Etam  was  the  first  U.S.  sta- 
tion to  operate  with  the  INTELSAT  III  satel- 
lites which,  for  the  first  time,  had  suCRclent 
power  to  relay  all  form*  of  communication 
simultaneously  and  which  established  the 
global  satellite  system  In  July  1969.  Etam 
was  also  the  first  n.S.  station  to  introduce. 
In  1973.  the  SPADE  system  wherein  a  pool  of 
frequencies  Is  kept  available  for  users  on  an 
as-needed  basis,  permitting  one  country  to 
"call  up"  another  as  the  occasion  dnnands 
without  establishing  a  full-time  circuit.  In 
1973  Etam  was  also  the  first  U.S.  station  to 
be  equipped  In  the  Atlantic  region  for  high- 
speed digital  data  service  to  Europe. 

The  INTELSAT  IV-A  satellites  achieved  a 
significant  Increase  In  communications  ca- 
pacity and  flexibility  by  Introducing  fre- 
quency re-use  through  beam  separation.  Use 
of  this  technique  by  the  Etam  station  rep- 
resented the  first  commercial  application  of 
this  concept  In  satellite  communications. 
Through  the  INTELSAT  IV-A  and  the  new 
INTELSAT  V  satellites,  with  a  capacity  for 
12.000  simultaneous  telephone  calls  plus  two 
television  channels,  Etam  provides  direct 
lines  of  communication  between  the  U.S. 
and  Latin  America,  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Kiddie  East. 

Dr.  Charyk  also  indicated  that : 

Expansion  Is  the  watchword  for  satellite 
communications  of  the  future.  In  March  of 
this  year  COMSAT  leased  Its  10.000th  Inter- 
national satellite  communications  circuit,  a 
significant  achievement.  To  add  perspective 
to  this  number,  consider  that  It  represents 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  overseas  communica- 
tions to  and  from  the  United  States.  It 
13  roughly  equivalent  to  the  satellite  circuits 
of  Great  Britain.  Canada,  Japan  and  West 
Oermany  combined!  It  represents  almost 
one-fourth  of  all  circuits  now  In  use  In  the 
entire  INTELSAT  global  system.  Tet  we  ex- 
pect that  this  number  of  circuits — as  large 
as  It  seems  now — will  double  In  the  next 
four  to  five  years. 

This  expansion  Is  occurring  around  the 
globe,  both  In  terms  of  circuits  and  satellite 
systems.  In  total,  there  are  over  60  operat- 
ing communications  satellites  in  geostation- 
ary orbit,  and  some  50  additional  communi- 
cations satellites  are  now  being  planned 
worldwide.  The  INTELSAT  growth  rate  con- 
tinues at  greater  than  20  percent  per  year 
compounded.  To  meet  this  increasing  de- 
mand we  have  developed,  and  will  continue 
to  develop,  facilities  such  as  Etam's  new  an- 
tenna to  help  meet  this  burgeoning  growth. 

It  Is  tnily  remarkable  that  during  a  period 
of  rampant  Inflation  within  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  the  cost 
of  communications  via  satellite  has  been 
substantially  reduced.  The  successive  rat* 
cuts  made  over  the  past  several  years  have 
produced  a  cumulative  rate  reduction  of  68 
percent  to  the  carriers  which  we  serve.  This 
represents  a  considerably  important  benefit 
to  the  public  as  a  result  of  advanced  com- 


munications  satellite   technology   and   sys- 
tems. 

COMSAT  Is  also  moving  Into  new  satellite 
communications-related  areas.  They  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  use  of  satellites 
In  the  distribution  of  hydrologlc  data  from 
remote  data  collection  platforms,  an  activity 
which  anticipates  substantial  public  bene- 
fits In  environmental  and  resource  manage- 
ment. Furthermore,  COMSAT'S  bold  and  In- 
novative plan  to  develop  a  direct  satelllte- 
to-home  television  system  Is  yet  another 
example  of  our  commitment  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  satellite  technology  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Charyk,  Dr.  Harper  and  I  agree  on 
the  importance  and  relevance  of  space 
technology.  History  illustrates  that  this 
Is  an  era  of  rapid  and  dramatic  growth 
in  this  field. 

On  December  12,  1901,  Marconi's  mar- 
velous high-frequency  wireless  telegraph 
signaled  the  letter  "S"  across  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  from  Cornwall,  England. 
That  was  2  months  before  I  was  bom. 
And  21  months  later  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers flew  at  Kitty  Hawk.  I  have  seen  many 
sweeping  technological  developments 
since  that  time,  but  none  to  compare 
with  the  changes  wrought  by  these  two 
events  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  Columbia  flight  and  the  Etam 
Earth  Station  stem  directly  from  Corn- 
wall and  Kitty  Hawk — a  historical  ex- 
tension of  man's  genius  and  restless 
search  for  new  scientific  worlds  to  con- 
quer. As  Charles  Kettering  said: 

I  am  Interested  In  the  future  because  I 
will  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  there. 

We  look  with  awe  and  envy  to  the 
young  people  today,  who  will  work  to 
create  even  more  amazing  systems  for 
the  future.  Let  us  pray  for  a  peaceful 
future.* 
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STATUS  REPORT  ON  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  a  status  report  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  pursuant  to 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act. 

This  report  reflects  the  effects  of  the 
revised  second  budget  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  115) ,  approved  by  the  Congress 
on  May  21,  1981. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  pending 
supplemental  appropriations  and  rescis- 
sion bill  for  fiscal  year  1981  (H.R.  3612) 
were  enacted  into  law  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  the  current  level  for 
budget  authority  would  be  $715,042  mil- 
lion and  the  current  level  for  outlays 
would  be  $661,153  million,  which  would 
leave  $2,458  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $197  million  in  outlays  remaining 
compared  to  the  revised  second  budget 
resolution  levels. 

The  report  follows: 

REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE  REFLECTING 
COMPLETED  ACTION  AS  OF  MAY  21.  1981 

lis  Millkmi  of  doHarsI 
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Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  la  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  exceeds  $0 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as  set 
forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  116  to  be  exceeded. 


Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In 
the  current  level  estimate  and  which  would 
result  In  outlays  exceeding  $3,741  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  outlays 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  116 
to  be  exceeded. 

arvxifuxa 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  revenue 
loss  exceeding  $8,600  million  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would  cause 
revenues  to  be  less  than  the  appropriate  level 
for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  H.  Con.  Res.  116.« 


TRIBUTE   TO   DR.   LOLA   C.   YOUNG 

O  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  this  body's  attention  a  very  im- 
portant event  that  will  take  place  June 
10-13  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

On  these  days,  members  of  the  Ohio 
north  jurisdiction  of  the  Churches  of 
God  in  Christ,  Ohio  State  Women's  Con- 
vention, will  gather  together  for  the 
28th  time  in  that  many  years  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  achievement 
of  an  outstanding  member  of  the  religi- 
ous community  who  has  given  imself- 
ishly  to  others. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  members  of 
the  convention  will  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Lola  C.  Yoimg — a  devoted  and  articu- 
late woman  who  has  devoted  her  life  to 
humanitarian  work  in  the  tradition  of 
her  faith.  The  convention  cdso  will 
Intmch  at  this  time  a  campaign  to  raise 
$100,000  to  establish  the  Dr.  Lola  C. 
Young  Foundation  for  Social  Work. 

Dr.  Young  is  one  of  those  rare  individ- 
uals who  feels  the  needs  of  others  as  if 
they  were  her  own.  She  translates  those 
feelings  into  concrete,  everyday  actions 
to  bring  practical  help  to  the  needy  and 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  people 
who  need  it  the  most. 

Dr.  Yoimg's  commitment  goes  back 
more  than  half  a  century.  She  first  came 
to  Ohio  in  1918  and  began  work  with 
Elder  Mack  E.  Jonas  whose  total  church 
membership  at  that  ttane  numbered  only 
eight.  After  returning  for  a  time  to  do 
church  work  in  her  native  Georgia,  she 
once  again  put  her  enormous  energies  in 
the  service  of  her  church  in  Ohio. 

She  was  appointed  State  mother  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  In  1945.  She  has 
worked  with  the  late  Bishop  Mack  E. 
Jonas,  the  late  Bishop  Riley  Williams, 
the  late  Bishop  U.  E.  Miller  and  now  with 
Bishop  Robert  S.  Fields. 

Throughout  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  in  each  community  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals  who  give  completely  of 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Dr. 
Young  is  one  of  these. 

I  ask  all  here  today  to  Join  with  me 
in  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
woman.* 


WHAT   TO   DO   ABOUT   SMALL  AND 
INDEPENDENT  REFINERS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  arising  out 
of  our  energy  problem  is  what  should 
our  domestic  refining  policy  be.  As  a  part 
of  this  issue  Congress  must  ask  what 
should  we  do  about  small  and  independ- 
ent refiners?  Should  they  be  subsidized? 
Should  they  be  helped  in  other  ways? 
Should  their  voices  be  ignored?  My  an- 
swer is  that  the  free  market  mechanisms 
should  regulate  domestic  refining  in 
general. 

Nothing  to  distort  free  market  forces 
should  be  done  about  small  and  inde- 
pendent refiners.  Their  greatest  problem 
in  the  wake  of  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
is  that  they  are  relatively  small,  and 
the  solution  to  this  lies  with  themselves. 

At  hearings  I  recently  held  in  the 
Finance  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  that 
I  chair,  I  listened  to  the  administration 
and  the  industry  discuss  their  views. 
Having  reviewed  their  testimony  and  the 
many  studies  on  this  subject,  I  have 
reached   certain   tentative  conclusions. 

Congress  and  the  President  will  help 
the  refining  industry,  along  with  other 
industries,  with  a  revision  of  the  tax 
depreciation  rules.  Perhaps  a  case  for 
limited  special  treatment  for  refiners 
that  are  modernizing  and  upgrading  can 
be  made. 

Refiners  would  also  justifiably  benefit 
from  the  Industrial  Energy  Security  Tax 
Incentive  Act  from  which  provides  addi- 
tional tax  credits  for  energy  conserva- 
tion equipment. 

But  these  tax  proposals  will  not 
address  the  most  immediate  problem 
facing  small  independent  refiners.  The 
real  problem  facing  the  small  and  inde- 
pendent segment  of  the  refining  industry 
is  access  to  f  rude  oil  supplies.  The  major 
oil  companies  own  or  control  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  domestic  crude 
production.  They  also— by  virtue  of  their 
size  and  historic  relationships— have  the 
ability  to  purchase  crude  from  foreign 
.oroducers. 

And  the  majors,  together  with  the 
giant  oil  trading  firms  and  State-con- 
trolled oil  traders,  and  able  to  buy  and 
swap  oil  in  the  international  crude  oU 
market.  This  market  is  open  only  in  the 
sense  that  anyone  with  hundreds  of  mU- 
lons  of  dollars  can  participate.  Even 
large  mdepedent  refiners  find  it  difficult 
to  play  at  this  table. 

On  the  basis  of  the  testimony  presented 
to  the  Finance  Committee  the  best  sug- 
gested recourse  to  the  crude  access  prob- 
lem is  to  encourage  these  refiners  to  join 
forces  m  a  crude  oil  purchasing  coopera- 
tive owned  and  controlled  by  small  and 
independent  refining  companies. 

Clearly  this  is  a  solution  that  lies  with- 
in the  grasp  of  the  small  refiners.  It  may 
be  possible  for  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would  a.^sist  the  independent 
refiners  in  establishing  crude  oU  pur- 
chasing cooperative,  but  the  decision  to 
cooperate  between  themselves,  and  com- 
plete  with   the   large   international  oU 


corporations,  is  one  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  small  refiners. 

I  expect  that  the  members  of  such  a 
cooperative  would  not  look  to  the  co- 
operative for  all  the  crude  they  need,  but 
only  as  a  source  to  try  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  in  crude  supplies  that  they  face. 
The  cooperativo  might  be  a  federated 
cooperative  with  several  regional  or  other 
cooperatives  owning  shares  in  it. 

The  organizational  framework  could 
insure  that  members  of  no  one  group — 
such  as,  large  iiidependents,  refiners  with 
access  to  waterways,  sweet  crude  refiners 
would  hold  sway.  The  members  might 
view  the  cooperative  as  a  means  not  only 
of  acquiring  crude  but  also  trading  crude. 
A  cooperative  for  small  and  independent 
refiners  need  not  cost  taxpayers  and  the 
Federal  Government  anything  in  lost 
revenues.  Instead,  by  helping  some  re- 
finers stay  in  business,  it  will  preserve  tax 
revenues  and  employment. 

The  central  point  now  is  that  such  a 
cooperative  would  be  as  well-nm,  inno- 
vative an  deffective  as  its  members  made 
it.  It  is  up  to  the  small  and  independent 
refiners  to  save  the  day  for  themselves. 
This  administracion  is  cutting  free  the 
energy  markets. 

The  crude  oil  purchasing  cooperative 
is  a  fine  idea,  some  say,  but  the  draw- 
back is  that  smaller  refiners  have  diffi- 
culty working  together.  They  are  fiercely 
independent  or  they  would  not  be  in  the 
business.  This  remurk  calls  to  mind  the 
situation  confronting  small  farmers  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  When  faced  with 
withering  competition  from  large  cor- 
porate farmers,  the  small  farmer.-,  joined 
together  in  government  sanctioned  agri- 
cultural cooperatives. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  helped  the  family 
farm  from  extinction.  Some  agricultural 
cooperatives,  incidentally,  in  addition  to 
marketing  crops  and  purchasing  seed 
and  equipment,  operate  their  own  re- 
fineries. Cooperative  refiners  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  late  1920's. 

It  is  up  to  the  small  and  independent 
refiners  to  act  on  their  own  behalf.  If 
they  want  encouragement,  Congress,  will 
provide  this  modest  measure  of  assist- 
ance. I  am  examining  legislation  that 
would  allow  a  crude  oil  purchasing  co- 
operative to  be  formed  under  the  tax 
laws.  Such  a  cooperative  enjoy  nearly  the 
same  status  as  an  agricultural  coopera- 
tive. 

Some  minor  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  model  to  allow  for  differ- 
ences in  crude  purchasing  as  opposed  to 
seed  and  equipment  purchasing. 

However,  I  intend  to  take  this  step  only 
if  small  and  independent  refiners  want 
a  cooperative.  It  is  clear  that  no  one  can 
help  the  small  mdependent  refiners  im- 
less  they  act  together  to  help  them- 
selves.* 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OP 
SENATOR  STAFFORD 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  7  years.  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial  hold- 


ings, along  with  summaries  of  my  Federal 
income  tax  returns. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  financial  report  to  the  citizens  of 
Vermont  each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 

In  keeping  with  that  promise,  I  am 
once  acain  issuing  a  public  statement  of 
financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that  my 
wife,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of  nearly 
$531,000  as  of  May  15  of  this  year,  when 
the  evaluation  was  made. 

The  statement  I  am  making  public  lists 
details  of  our  holdings — ^including  bank 
accoimts,  cash  value  of  life  insurance 
and  Federal  retirement  fund,  real  and 
personal  property  we  own,  and  stocks  and 
bonds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I  entered 
public  office  and  there  has  been  little 
change  in  our  financial  condition  in 
terms  of  real  dollars  since  I  entered  pub- 
lic office  in  Vermont  27  years  ago.  Like 
most  Americans,  the  Staffords  have  felt 
the  impact  of  infiation. 

The  summary  of  our  joint  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  shows  that  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross  income 
last  year  of  sUghtly  less  than  $79,000, 
about  $3,000  more  than  in  1979.  Of  that 
total,  $60,663  came  from  my  salary  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Our  taxable  income  was  slightly  more 
than  $73,000. 

We  paid  more  than  $25,000  in  Federal 
income  taxes  for  the  year,  and  more  than 
$5,000  in  Vermont  State  income  taxes. 
Our  total  of  Federal  and  State  income 
tax  payments  was  $30,184 — more  than 
36  percent  of  our  gross  income. 

Details  of  our  financial  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  in  the  past.  And,  as  I  have  d(Hie  in 
each  of  the  last  7  years,  I  am  making 
copies  of  the  statments  available  to  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  and  other  news 
services  in  Vermont. 

This  information  is  being  made  public 
because  I  remain  convinced  that  those 
who  serve  in  Government,  as  well  as 
Govenmient  itself,  must  be  as  open  and 
candid  as  possible  with  the  public. 

The  net  worth  of  the  Staffords  in- 
creased by  about  $72,000  last  year,  one  of 
the  biggest  increases  we  have  experi- 
enced. Most  of  that  increase,  I  must  ex- 
plain, is  chalked  up  to  inflation  and  esti- 
mated increases  in  the  value  of  property 
we  own. 

The  value  of  our  stock  portfolio  in- 
creased by  less  than  $6,000.  but  inflation 
increased  the  value  of  our  real  estate  by 
$35,000. 

We  were  able  to  increase  our  savings 
by  $30,000  and  nearly  $6,000  was  added 
to  my  Federal  retirement  fund.  Cash  in 
our  checking  accounts  was  down  by 
$5,000.  however. 

Our  total  assets  were  nearly  $537,000 
and  our  total  liabilities,  which  consist 
entirely  of  a  $6,000  mortgage  remaining 
on  our  home  in  Virginia,  reduced  our 
assets  to  a  net  of  $531,000. 

The  best  way  to  enable  Americans  to 
judge  whether  their  Government  and 
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their  offlcUls  are  acting  properly  is  to 
provide  full  disclosure  of  all  interests  of 
Oovemment  and  of  those  who  malce  de- 
cislms  in  Oovemment. 

Thus.  I  invite  all  Vermonters— and  all 
other  Americans — to  examine  my  finan- 
cial interests  and  to  match  those  in- 
terests with  my  record  as  a  public  o£D- 
cial. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  Oov- 
emment and  politics.  I  believe  one  of  the 
reasons  for  public  suspicion  is  that  so 
much  of  the  activity  of  Government  and 
politics  takes  place  away  from  pubic 
view. 

I  had  hoped  that,  by  this  time,  the 
Congress  would  have  enacted  legislation 
requiring  detailed  public  financial  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  senior  officials  of  Oovemment. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  But,  not  enough.  And.  there 
are  some  indications  that  the  Congress 
may  be  urged  to  draw  back  from  the 
small  advances  that  have  been  made  to- 
ward more  disclosure. 

In  any  event,  the  financial  disclosures 
I  have  been  making  public  each  year 
continue  to  go  far  beyond  that  required 
by  law  or  Senate  rules. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  legislation 
that  provides  greater  disclosure  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  activities  of  those  in 
Government. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  continue  to 
make  my  own  full  disclosure  to  my  fel- 
low Vermonters. 

I  ask  that  the  financial  statement  and 
the  Federal  income  tax  return  summar  •• 
referred  to  above  be  printed  in  the  Rrc- 

ORD. 

The  Information  follows : 


SUMMARY  OF  19aO  JOINT  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 
ROBERT  T.  AND  HELEN  K.  STAFFORD 


Utuy 

ln<tftsl 

Dividcndj  (Ins  {200  ticlusion) 
Otttf 


Totil  income. 

Adiuitmmlt  to  inconit    Allowable  atnim- 
skxMl  cipenses  not  reimbursed. . 

Tolai  adjustments  to  incomt. .. 

Adjusted  iioss  income 

Itemiied  deductions: 


RETURN, 


Amount 


160.663 
2.924 
4.176 
14.  281 


82.044 

3.409 

3.409 

78.635 


TaiM . 

Intcfest 

Contributions 
Miscellaneous. 


Total  deductions 

Less  lero  bracket  amount 

TauUe  income 
Fedttal  income  tai  due  and  paid 


STATEMENT   CF   FINANCIAL    CONDITION.   SENATOR  AND 
MRS.  ROBERT    T.  STAFFORD.  MAY  15.  1981 

Amount 
Savings  accounts' 

Bellows  Falh  Trust  Co         .. .  t5  000  00 

Builinfton  Feder^  Savinu  t  LOMI 5000  00 

Burlinglon  Savings  Bank         ....  5  000  00 

The  Howard  Bank     5  000  00 

Rutland  Savings  Bank          5.00o!o0 

^"***    25.000  00 


Certihcalet  o)  deposit: 
First  Vermont  Bank  . 
Howard  Bank 
Marble  Savings  Bank. 
Proctoj  Trust  Co    ... 


ToUI. -  .. 

Checking  accounts: 

First  Virginia  Bank... 

Howard  Bank   

Riggs  National  Bank. 


Total  .  

Lite  insurance    Connecticut  General.  MONY. 
NSLI,  NYLIC  Travelers  total  cash  value 

Real  estate  (estimated  market  value). 

3541  Devon  Dr..  Falls  Church.  Va.  (house)  . 
27  Howard  Ave..  Rutland.  Vt.  (house)     . . 
64  litchheld  Ave..  Rutland.  Vt.  (house)  . 


A-nount 

S10.000  00 
10,000  00 
10, 000. 00 
10. 000  00 

40.  000  00 

694  00 

300.00 

6.000.00 

6.994  00 

18.194.00 


125.000.00 

50,000.00 

100. 000. 00 


Total                      . 

275,000  00 

Additional  assets: 

Contributions     to     Federal     retirement 

(Dec.  31.  1980)     

Law  library  and  olfice  furniture  (27  South 

Mam  St.,  Rutland)     .              

Boat  and  2  cars 

Personal  properly      

'    61,323  00 

2.000.00 
24,000.00 
25. 000. 00 

Total.  .   

112.323  00 

Stocks 

A.  T.  »  T  (100  shares  at  58) 

Bellows  Falls  Trust  Co.  (80  shares  at  60) 

CluettPeabody  (20  shares  at  U'^O  

Con  Edison  of  NY.  (100  shares  at  28>  i). . . 

Gillette  Co.  (20  shares  at  31',)  

Greyhound  (20  shares  at  19)            .  .     .. 

5.800  00 

4, 800. 00 

272  50 

2.825  00 

627.50 

380.00 

Howard  Bank  (1172  shares  at  12) 
International  Harvester  (20  shares  at  17' 7) 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  (664  shares 

at  325 v)                                 

Monsanto  (40  shares  at  72^.) 

N.L.  Industries  (40  shares  at  371  .)      

National  Distillers  (40  shares  at  26' ,')    . 
Outboard  Marine (20  shares  at  18'.)    ..   . 

Security  PkiIic  Corp.  (16  shares  at  38) 

Time.  Inc  (30  shares  at  73'^.) . 

VendodO  shares  at  3) 

14.064  00 
350  00 

21.663  00 

2. 905.  00 

1.500.00 

1.045.00 

377  50 

608.00 

2, 203. 75 

30  00 

Total                                              

Liabilities     Eastern   Liberty    Federal   Savings 
A  Loan  Association— First  Mortgage.  Devon 
Drive.  (April  1981)  . 

59  456.  25 
6.  034.  89 

Recapitulation 

Total  assets  ... 

Totol  liabilities...      

536,  967  25 
6,  034.  89 

Net  assets.. 


530, 93?  36 


CLOSE   UPS  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  recognize 
a  program  that  occupies  a  unique  place 
in  the  educational  life  of  our  Nation.  The 
Close  Up  Foundation,  which  conducts  the 
country's  largest  Oovemment  studies 
program,  this  year  is  celebrating  its  10th 
anniversary  of  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment in  the  area  of  citizenship  education. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  Close  Up  Foundation  has 
been  providing  students  and  teachers 
with  an  imparalleled  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine, understand,  and  participate  in 
our  governmental  process.  During  this 
time,  more  than  92,000  students  and 
teachers  have  come  to  our  Nation's  capi- 
tal for  a  firsthand  experience  in  Ameri- 
can Oovemment.  They  return  to  their 
communities  with  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  their  legacy  as  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Close  Up  is  for  all  kinds  of  students — 
the  affluent,  the  needy,  the  handicapped, 
the  student  leader,  the  disaffected,  the 
middle-of-the-road  student.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  works  and  works  well,  both  in 
terms  of  its  educational  benefits  and  in 


creating  a  better  sense  of  commimity 
and  coimtry.  Tlie  Impact  of  Close  Up 
reaches  thousands  of  additional  students 
and  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Washington  experience 
through  State  and  local  Close  Up  pro- 
grams and  through  extensive  use  of  live 
cable  television  programing. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Close  Up 
story  is  directly  attributable  to  a  dynam- 
ic partnership  among  Oovemment,  the 
private  sector,  and  education.  The  Allen 
J.  Ellender  Fellowships,  established  by 
Congress  to  be  administered  by  the  Close 
Up  Foundation,  provide  initial  support  in 
every  Close  Up  community  for  needy  stu- 
dents and  their  teachers  to  participate. 
This  seed  effort  is  built  upon  by  business 
and  philanthropy  through  matching  fel- 
lojvship  programs  that  create  a  strong 
and  increasing  multiplier  effect. 

Vital  to  Close  Up's  second  decade  has 
been  the  establishment  in  1980  of  the 
National  Development  Coimcil  of  the 
Close  Up  Foundation.  Designed  to  help 
plan  new  dimensions  of  growth  and  to 
broaden  the  citizenship  outreach  of  the 
foundation,  the  Council  includes:  Mr. 
Ralph  E.  Bailey,  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer.  Conoco,  Inc.;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Conley,  vice  president,  public  affairs. 
Honeywell,  Inc.;  Dr.  Armand  Hammer, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  oCQcer,  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum  Corp.;  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Holton,  chief  executive.  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  ti  Co.;  Mr.  William  Lane, 
president,  Dunspaugh-Dalton  Povmda- 
tion:  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Petersen,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Getty  Oil  Co.;  Mr.  David 
Packard,  chairman  of  the  board,  Hew- 
lett-Packard Co.;  Mr.  J.  Paul  Sticht. 
chief  executive  officer,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Industries,  Inc. 

Their  work,  in  partnership  with  many 
of  us  in  the  Congress  and  other  leaders 
of  the  educational,  corporate,  and  phil- 
anthropic communities,  is  truly  appreci- 
ated. As  our  country  faces  the  promising 
and  challenging  years  ahead,  the  work  of 
the  coimcil  will  help  prepare  oiu:  young 
people  for  the  individual  responsibilities 
of  citizenship.  I  Icnow  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  would  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating Close  Up  for  its  decade  of  acccxn- 
plishment  and  saluting  the  members  of 
its  National  Development  Coimcil  for 
their  outstanding  commitment  to  citizen- 
ship education.* 
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CONGRESS  URGED  TO  ENACT  THE 
PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  7  adopted  by  the 
53d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  encourages  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  to 
enact  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program  including  the  proposed  3-year 
tax  cut  and  budget  cuts  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President. 

The  resolution  follows: 


SBltATC  JOIHT   BiBMOUAI.  NO.  7 

Whereas.  The  condition  of  our  nation's 
economy  demands  that  dramatic,  sweeping 
steps  be  taken  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  Improve  America's  economic 
health;  and 

Whereas.  President  Reagan.  In  hU  address 
to  the  nation  of  February  18,  outlined  a  wide 
range  of  proposals  designed  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion, to  provide  Jobs,  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth;  and 

Whereas.  Among  those  profMaala  are  a 
three-year  tax  cut  and  a  series  of  across-the- 
board  budget  cuts  for  the  1982  fiscal  year 
totalling  Ml.*  billion  wtkidx.  If  enacted  In 
their  entirety,  would  stUl  permit  Increased 
expenditures  of  6.2%  over  those  of  the  1981 
fiscal  year;  and 

Whereas.  The  proposed  tax  and  budget 
cuts  were  arrived  at  In  an  equlUble,  even- 
handed  manner  and  will  be  further  exam- 
ined by  the  C3ongress  In  order  to  help  insure 
that  such  cuts  do  not  weigh  down  In  an 
unfair  way  on  those  least  able  to  beeu'  them, 
especially  the  poor  and  the  handicapped,  the 
very  young,  and  the  very  old;  and 

WhereM.  The  future  economic  health  and 
stability  of  this  nation  depend  on  policies 
of  government  restraint  in  spending  and 
taxing;  and 

Whereas.  Budget  reductions  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed  by  the  President  are  an 
achievable  goal  deserving  the  support  of  all 
Anwrlcans;  and 

Whereas,  l^resldent  Reagan's  proposals  are 
a  slgnlficani  first  step  on  the  road  to  the 
recovery  of  national  economic  health;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  Tesolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  Home  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein:  THtat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  support 
and  to  enact  the  President's  economic  recov- 
ery program  Including  the  proposed  three- 
year  tax  cut  and  budget  cuts  totalling  at 
least  Ml  4  billion. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  TTnlted  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
trom  Colorado,  arid  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Record  this  notice  of  a  Sen- 
ate employee  who  proposes  to  participate 
in  a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign educational  or  charitable  organiza- 
tion involving  travel  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try paid  for  by  that  foreign  organization. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  wh*ch  would  permit  Mr. 
Rick  Graser,  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Denton,  to  participate  In  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  orga- 
nization, Tunghai  University  in  Tai- 
chung,  Taiwan,  from  May  24  to  June  1, 
1981. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
his  participation  in  the  program  in 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tunghai  Uni- 
versity, to  discuss  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  China, 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  has  mom- 
ing  business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  not  yet  been  closed. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
certain  meetings  going  on  both  here  in 
the  Capitol  and  away  from  the  Capitol 
Involving  Senators  in  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  g(xxl  purpose 
will  be  served  by  keeping  the  Senate  in 
session  while  we  await  the  conclusion  of 
those  meetings. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess 
imtll  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  Uxlay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:29  pjn.,  recessed  until  2  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 


main  open  until  5  pjn.  today  for  the  In- 
troduction of  bills,  resolutlcxis,  and 
statements. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  5  PM. 
TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees  be 
authorized  to  file  reports  until  5  pjn. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  work  I  had  thought  the 
Senate  might  be  able  to  do  today  will 
have  to  be  postponed  imtil  tomorrow, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

I  observe  that  the  minority  leader  is 
in  the  Chamber,  and  I  inquire  of  him  If 
there  is  any  calendar  business  that  we 
might  be  able  to  do  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  item  on  page  19,  Calendar  No. 
149,  at  the  head  of  the  Calendar,  is  one 
that  is  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  have  to  report 
to  my  friend  and  colleague  that  that 
item  is  not  cleared  on  this  side.  So  I 
suppose  we  are  out  of  business  on  that. 

I  advise  the  minority  leader  that  while 
I  cannot  clear  that  item  on  the  Calendar 
of  General  Orders,  those  items  appear- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar  under 
"New  Reports."  beginning  on  page  2. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are  cleared 
on  this  side.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
proceed  to  their  consideration,  if  they 
are  cleared  on  the  other  side  as  well. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  attempt  to  inform  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  momentarily  as 
to  whether  or  not  those  items  are  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of 
unanimous-consent  requests  which  I 
understand  have  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  will  present  them  now. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Charles  L.  E>empsey,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
th3  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi.  An- 
drews). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Frank  Suburo  Sato,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  th;  nomination 
of  James  Bert  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  to 
b?  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Education,  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  F.  McBride.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Labor,  be  jointly  referred 
to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY—TREATY DOCUMENT  NO. 
97-7 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunction 
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of  secrecy  be  removed  from  an  Extrmdi- 
Uon  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  (Treaty 
Dociunent  No.  97-7 )  and  an  Extradition 
Treaty  with  Colombia  (Treaty  Document 
No.  97-8).  both  of  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  President  pi 
the  United  SUtes  on  May  28.  1981. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaties  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first  time: 
that  they  be  referred,  with  accompany- 
ing papers,  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 
and  that  the  President's  messages  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  messages 
of  the  President  are  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  of  Ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, signed  at  The  Hague  on  June  24, 
1980. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  modem 
extraditlCHi  treaties  being  negotiated  by 
the  United  States.  It  expands  the  list 
of  extraditable  offenses  to  include  nar- 
cotics violations,  aircraft  hijacking, 
bribery,  and  obstruction  of  justice,  as 
well  as  many  other  offenses  not  covered 
by  our  existing  extradition  treaty  with 
the  Netherlands.  Upon  entry  into  force, 
it  will  terminate  and  supersede  the  ex- 
isting Extradition  Treaty  and  Supple- 
mentary Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands. 

This  treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion In  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  treaty  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
RoitALD  Reagan 

The  WHrrE  House.  May  28.  1981. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Treaty  of  Extra- 
dition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
signed  at  Washington  on  September  14. 
1979. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  is  one  of  a  series  of  modern 
extradition  treaties  being  negotiated  by 
the  United  Stotes.  It  expands  the  list 
of  extraditable  offenses  to  include  nar- 
cotics violations,  aircraft  hijacking, 
bribery,  and  obstruction  of  justice,  as 
well  as  many  other  offenses  not  co^'ered 
by  our  existing  extradition  treaty  with 
Colombia.  Upon  entry  into  force.  It  will 
terminate  and  supersede  the  existing 
Extradition  Treaty  and  Supplementary 
Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia. 

This  treaty  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  international  coopera- 
tion In  law  enforcement.  I  recommend 


that  the  Senate  give  early  and  favorable 
consideration  to  the  treaty  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  28.  1981. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  able  to  advise  me  as  to  clearance  on 
all  or  smy  portion  of  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar for  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  two 
nominations  under  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources.  Calendar 
Nos.  183  and  184.  and  the  nomination 
under  Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  three 
nominations  just  Identified  by  the  distin- 
guished  minority   leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Pamela  Needham 
Bailey,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  22. 
1981.  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Pamela 
Needham  Bailey  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasure  to  report  the  com- 
mittee's decision  by  a  unanimous  vote 
to  report  favorably  the  recommendation 
of  Ms.  Bailey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  reviewed  Ms.  Bailey's  finan- 
cial position,  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation by  the  FBI.  and  the  report  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics.  We  are 
confident  that  there  are  no  problems  In 
any  of  these  areas. 

Ms.  Bailey  has  been  nominated  to  fill 
a  very  Important  position  in  the  admin- 
istration. The  position  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  Public  Affairs  for  which  Ms.  Bailey 
has  been  nominated  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  coordination  of 
public  affairs  policy  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  Ms. 
Bailey  will  also  serve  as  principal  public 
information  officer  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Himian  Services  and  is 
responsible  for  providing  advice  to  the 
Secretary  on  all  departmental  policy  de- 
cis!ons  related  to  the  administration  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Ms.  Bailey  has  had  a  distinguished 
public  and  private  career,  providing  her 
with  an  excellent  background  and  expe- 
rience for  the  position  to  which  she  has 
been  nominated.  From  1975  to  the  pres- 


ent Ms.  Bailey  has  been  with  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Supply  Corp..  and  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  of  International, 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
relations  for  this  international  manu- 
facturer and  distributor  of  health  care 
prcxlucts  and  services. 

From  February  of  1974  through  August 
of  1975  Ms.  Bailey  was  on  the  sUff  of  the 
White  House  Domestic  Council  and 
worked  with  Cabinet-level  officials  in  the 
identification  and  recommendation  of 
policy  options  for  Presidential  decision- 
making in  the  areas  of  health,  welfare, 
and  social  security.  Prior  to  1974  Ms. 
Bailey  worked  at  the  White  House  in  a 
number    of    research -related    positions. 

Ms.  Bailey  Is  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Mr.  President.  Ms.  Bailey  is  well  quali- 
fied to  serve  in  this  important  positlcm. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  her 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  moticHi  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Richard  P.  Kusserow,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  22, 
1981,  the  Committee  on  Finance  held 
a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Richard 
P.  Kusserow  to  be  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. As  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  report 
the  committee's  decision  by  a  imanimous 
vote  to  report  favorably  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Kusserow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  reviewed  Mr.  Kusserow's  fi- 
nancial position,  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation by  the  FBI  and  the  report 
of  the  Office  of  Govenunent  Ethics.  We 
are  ccmfldent  that  there  are  no  prob- 
lems in  any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  Kusserow  has  been  nominated  to. 
fill  a  very  important  position  in  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Inspector  <3eneral  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  the  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting audits  and  investigations  and 
for  coordinating  other"  activities  designed 
to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  and 
to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  and  abuse, 
including  relationships  between  the  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
and  nongovernmental  entitles  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters. 

Mr.  Kusserow  would  also  have  specific 
responsibility  for  recommending  correc- 
tive action  concerning  fraud  and  other 
serious  problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies 
and  for  reporting  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  made  in 
implementing  such  corrective  action. 

Prom  1970  to  the  present.  Mr.  Kusse- 
row was  a  special  agent,  Chicago  divl- 
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slon.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
specializing  in  white-collar  crime:  Em- 
bezzlement, bribery,  and  public  corrup- 
tion. 

From  1969  to  1970,  Mr.  Kusserow 
worked  as  a  special  agent  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  office  of  the  FBI. 

From  1961  to  1968,  Mr.  Kusserow  was 
an  intelligence  officer  with  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Immdeiately  prior 
to  this  position  Mr.  Kusserow  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Kusserow  is  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  Important  posi- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  BAKBR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  U.S.  TRADE 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  David  R.  MacDonald,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  a  Deputy  U.8.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative with  the  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  22, 
1981.  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  David  R. 
MacDonald  to  be  Deputy  U.S.  Trade 
Representative.  As  chairman  of  the 
committee.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  report  the  committee's  decision 
by  a  unanimous  vote  to  report  favorably 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  reviewed  Mr.  MacDonald's  fi- 
nancial position,  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  FBI  and  the  report  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Etnics.  We  are 
confident  that  there  are  no  problems  in 
any  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  nominated 
to  fill  a  very  important  position  in  the 
administration.  The  position  of  Deputy 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  for  which 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  nominated  is 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  the  USTR  offices,  including  inter- 
agency policy  coordination  and  interna- 
tional trade  matters  affecting  trade  ne- 
gotiations, bilateral  trade  and  commod- 
ity issues,  international  trade  issues  in- 
volving energy,  trade-related  direct  in- 
vestment Issues  and  protection  of  U.S. 
rights  under  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  had  a  distin- 
guished public  and  private  career,  pro- 
viding him  with  an  excellent  background 
and  experience  for  the  position  to^rhich 
he  has  been  nominated.  Prom  1977  to 
the  present,  Mr.  MacDonald  was  in 
practice  In  Chicago,  m.  as  an  attor- 
ney, counseling  clients  in  the  areas  of 
international  trade,  taxation  and  cor- 
porate matters. 

In  May  1974.  Mr  MacDonald  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Enforcement,  Operations,  and 
Tariff  Affairs,  where  he  was  awarded 
the  Treasurv  Department's  Excentlonal 
Service  Award.  In  that  posiMon  he  su- 
pervised the  administration  of  the  count- 


ervailing duty  law,  the  Antidumping 
Act,  and  other  international  trade  stat- 
utes, as  well  as  supervising  the  Secret 
Service,  the  Customs  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
the  Mint  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

In  September  1976,  he  was  nominated 
by  President  Ford  to  be  Undersecretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  served  In  the  position 
until  February  1977.  In  that  position  he 
was  awarded  the  Defense  Department's 
Medal  for  Distinguished  Public  Service. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell University,  and  has  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  Bar  and  served 
as  cochairman  of  the  Taxes  Subcomnat- 
tee  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee's Economic  Affairs  Coimsel  from  1979 
to  1981. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  MacDonald  Is  well 
qualified  to  serve  in  this  important  posi- 
tion. I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  his 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
simie  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resimied  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  in  which  Senators  may 
speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELIZABETH  LEE  SCULL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
stories  that  have  appeared  about  Eliza- 
beth Scull  since  her  death  last  week  have 
frequently  pointed  out  that  she  had  a 
Republican  and  a  DemcKratic  phase.  I 
knew  her  well  during  all  those  years  and. 
candidly,  she  was  very  much  the  same 
throughout  her  whole  period  of  public 
service. 

She  was  never  motivated  by  rigidly 
partisan  feelings,  but  rather,  by  a  desire 
to  be  of  practical  service.  If  she  could 
be  more  helpful  at  one  time  in  a  given 
place,  then  neither  pride  nor  sentiment 


stood  in  her  way.  Instead  she  lived  by 
the  admonition  that  of  those  to  whom 
much  is  given,  much  shall  be  required. 

Betty  and  David  Scull  made  a  remark- 
able team.  Together  they  possessed  a 
wide  array  of  talent  and  the  vigor  and 
drive  to  use  all  of  it.  They  helped  to 
forge  a  workable  and  viable  coalition  of 
interests  in  Maryland  that  continues  to 
have  force  and  influence  through  the 
years.  And  even  more  important  they 
showed  through  example  that  worth- 
while public  goals  and  important  public 
issues  were  worth  the  sacrifice  of  petty 
personal  and  partisan  prejudices.  In  this 
as  in  many  things  they  were  my  mentors. 
Throughout  our  association  they  were 
fast  friends  of  my  wife  Ann's  and  mine. 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  once  said  that 
"The  service  we  render  to  others  is  really 
the  rent  we  pay  for  our  room  on  Earth." 

Elizabeth  Scull  leaves  us  with  her  rent 
paid  in  advance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
obituary  of  Mrs.  Scull  and  the  editorial 
tribute  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday.  May  30,  1981,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 
MoifTGOiaatT's  Elizabeth  Lee  Sctru.  Dies — 

Daucbtes  of  Couktt'b  Patkiakch  Wcmiked 

FOR  Many  Libesai.  Causes 

(By  Kathryn  Tolbert) 

Elizabeth  Lee  Scull,  a  scion  of  one  of 
Montgomery  County's  most  prominent  fami- 
lies who  became  a  political  force  In  her  own 
right  and  the  County  Council's  liberal  con- 
science, died  of  cancer  yesterday  at  the  age 
of  57. 

The  daughter  of  Col.  E.  Brooke  Lee.  a  gen- 
tleman farmer  who  for  a  generation  reigned 
as  the  unchallenged  patriarch  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Mrs.  Scull  entered  politics  In 
1970  and  earned  a  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  low-income  housing  and  controUed 
growth. 

Although  she  was  diagnosed  last  August  as 
having  cancer  of  the  colon.  Mrs.  Scull  con- 
tinued to  work  on  council  issues  untu  her 
death.  She  underwent  surgery  and  chemo- 
therapy treatment  but  stUl  attended  many 
of  the  meetings  and  followed  council 
business. 

Her  energy  for  council  work  was  unflag- 
ging. Three  days  ago  she  was  on  the  tele- 
phone submitting  amendments  to  a  package 
of  condominium  bills. 

"Her  doctor  said.  'Would  you  please  start 
acting  more  like  a  patient  and  less  like  a 
dynamo?'  "  said  her  son.  Maryland  Del.  David 
L.  ScuU. 

Two  months  ago,  Mrs.  Scull  moved  from 
Silver  Spring  to  her  son's  home  in  Chevy 
Chase,  and  it  was  there  that  she  died. 

"Her  lifetime  service  and  dedication  to  the 
principles  in  which  she  believed  placed  all  of 
us  In  her  debt."  said  County  Executive 
Charles  W.  OUchrist.  "Betty  was  a  warm 
friend,  a  strong  ally,  a  resolute  fighter  and  a 
wise  counselor." 

"This  is  a  sad  day  for  Montgomery 
County."  said  Joyce  Slegel.  an  official  of  the 
Housing  Opportunities  Commission  who 
worked  with  Mrs.  Scull  on  housing 
legislation. 

Bfrs.  Scull  was  bom  into  a  family  whose 
ties  to  Silver  Spring  go  back  to  1836.  when 
Francis  Blair  began  a  farm  there  and  called 
the  spring  on  his  proeprty  "Silver  Spring." 
She  was  a  descendant  of  both  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  Henry  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee.  a  gen- 
eral In  George  Washington's  Revolutionary 
Army.  Her  grandfather,  Blair  Lee,  was  a  VS. 
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Senator  from  Marrlioid  and  h«r  brother, 
Blklr  Lee  III,  served  as  acting  governor. 

Although  born  to  great  wealth.  Mrs.  Scull 
did  not  live  a  life  of  leisure,  becoming  In- 
stead an  actlvltlst  In  community  affairs  and 
a  family  maverick. 

Her  father.  Col.  E.  Brooke  Lee.  was  chair- 
man of  the  county's  Democratic  Party  and  a 
successful  developer  who  gave  bis  children 
stock  now  worth  millions  of  dollars.  Eliza- 
beth Scull,  or  "Betty,"  as  she  was  called, 
dared  switch  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  Party  when  she  married  David 
Scull,  former  county  and  state  chairman  for 
the  Republican  party  Later,  she  publicly  op- 
posed her  father  over  Issues  of  land  use  and 
low  Income  housing. 

Mrs.  Scull  worked  closely  on  those  Issues 
with  her  husband.  He  died  in  1968,  a  year 
and  three  months  after  his  election  to  che 
Montgomery  County  Council.  Mrs.  Scull 
sought  his  seat. 

When  local  Republican  Party  leaders  sup- 
ported James  Oleaaon  for  the  vacant  seat  in- 
stead of  her,  Mrs.  Scull  returned  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Two  years  later,  she  was  elected  for  the 
first  of  three  terms,  and  each  time  she  was 
the  top  vote-getter. 

The  County  Council  will  appoint  someone 
to  Mrs.  Scull's  seat  on  June  19. 

Mrs.  Scull's  vigorous  support  of  low -cost 
housing  made  her  a  formidable  opponent  to 
no-growth  advocates  among  the  county's 
civic  groups. 

"She  was  very  strong,  forceful  and  politi- 
cally shrewd  as  all  get  out.  She  was  an  effec- 
tive proponent  of  the  Issues  she  cared 
about."  safd  Peg  McRory,  who  was  Mrs. 
Scull's  aide  on  the  Council  before  becoming 
a  housing  consultant. 

Mrs.  Scull  worked  to  get  Improved  housing 
for  the  black  community  In  Tobytown  and 
helped  shape  laws  such  as  the  Moderately 
Priced  Dwelling  Unit  legislation  that  re- 
quires a  minimum  number  of  affordable 
apartments  or  homes  In  new  developments 
of  50  units  or  more. 

"I  am  Elizabeth  Lee."  Mrs.  Scull  told  an 
Interviewer  last  year.  "That  has  meant  that 
people  have  made  assumptions  all  my  life 
that  I'm  part  of  one  big  family  political 
machine." 

Besides  her  father  and  son.  she  Is  survived 
by  her  mother.  Elizabeth  Asplnwall  of  Wash- 
ington: a  daughter,  Elizabeth  S.  Oelhaf  of 
Chatham,  N.Y  :  two  brothers,  Blair  Lee  III  of 
Sliver  Spring,  and  E  Brooke  Lee  Jr.  of  Pal- 
mouth.  Maine:  a  half-brother,  Bruce  Lee  of 
New  York  City;  and  three  grandchildren. 

BLtZABFTH  LXC  SctTLL 

It  is  no  accident  that  there  has  long 
existed  throughout  this  region  a  strong 
strain  of  en'lghtened  public  service — a  tradi- 
tion of  civic  contribution  and  cooperative 
vision  that  has  enriched  the  quality  of  local 
government.  Call  It  good  fortune,  perhaps, 
but  It  stems  In  no  small  way  from  the 
achievements  of  a  remarkable  Maryland 
family,  whose  tree  has  had  Its  rooU  In  Mont- 
gomery County  for  the  last  140  years:  the 
Blalrs  and  the  Lees,  who  saw — and  guided— 
the  evolution  of  Montgomery  from  lush 
rural  countryside  to  model  suburban  county. 
A  special  champion  In  this  long  line  of  ex- 
ceptional achievers  was  Elizabeth  L.  Scull, 
who  died  yesterday  of  cancer  at  the  age 
of  57. 

While  devoted  to  her  famous  family,  Mrs. 
Scull,  was  not  blindly  loyal  to  her  heritage 
af  she  mov^  through  a  lifetime  of  non-stop 
public  service.  On  the  contrary  her  sense  of 
good,  stiburban  politics  and  regional  coop- 
eration took  her  across  partisan  lines  and 
predictable  alliances  to  Independent, 
thoughtful  efforts  to  Improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  everyone  In  general  and  the  poor 
In  partlctUar, 


With  her  husband,  the  late  David  H.  SctUl. 
she  took  the  best  of  her  family  tradition, 
long  steeped  In  Democratic  politics,  to  a 
then-mlnuscule  Republican  Party,  which 
the  two  of  them  developed  Into  an  organiza- 
tion singularly  adapted  to  the  suburban 
politics  of  thankless  civic  work:  the  endless 
meetings,  squalid  quarrels  and  collisions  of 
greed  from  which  would  eventually  emerge  a 
civic  commitment  to  highly  democratic,  re- 
sponsive government  equipped  to  establish 
and  maintain  strong  systems  of  schools, 
parks  and  planning. 

After  her  husband's  death,  and  after  the 
Republicans  rejected  her  In  favor  of  some- 
one else  to  complete  Mr.  Scull's  term  on  the 
county  council,  Mrs.  Scull  returned  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  won  election  In  1970  with 
overwhelming  support — and  never  lost  again. 
Housing  would  remain  her  special  concern 
during  service  on  the  council,  as  member  of 
subcommittees  and  as  a  leader  In  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Council  of  Oovem- 
ments — where  her  contributions  to  regional 
government  approaches  won  her  area  wide  re- 
spect and  affection. 

As  COO  president  Stephen  H.  Detwller. 
chairman  of  the  Arlington  County  Board, 
said  yesterday,  Betty  Scull  "was  forceful  yet 
gentle,  farslghted  yet  practical,  a  political 
leader  In  the  noblest  sense  of  that  term." 


NEED  A  LIFT? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  'An  In- 
vestment In  Education  Pays  Good  £>ivi- 
dends."  These  words  of  wisdom  are  con- 
tained in  the  motto  on  a  valuable  hand- 
book available  through  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

Aside  from  the  many  public  and  indi- 
vidual services  provided  by  the  American 
Legion — over  the  past  30  years  this  out- 
standing organization  has  provided  a 
great  service  to  the  youth,  parents,  coun- 
selors, and  military  personnel  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  service  is  in  the  form  of  a  book 
called,  "Need  a  Lift?"  The  publication 
has  become  the  No.  1  scholarship  und 
career  handbook  available  today. 

Initially  the  book  was  established  to 
help  the  children  of  deceased  and  dis- 
abled American  veterans.  However,  the 
publication  and  service  became  so  popu- 
lar that  the  American  Legion  later  made 
it  available  for  wide  distribution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two 
sections  from  the  1981  edition  of  "Need 
a  Lift?".  "Sources  of  Career  Informa- 
tion," and  "Sources  of  Scholarships  and 
Other  Forms  of  Financial  Aid  Available 
to  all  Students,"  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Need  a  Lift? 
sources  of  caxfes  information 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  many 
more  students  will  continue  their  education 
ir  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  leam 
about  careers  and  to  select  a  field  of  Inter- 
est during  their  first  two  years  In  high 
school.  Where  students  are  in  doubt  about 
the  career  they  wish  to  follow,  the  organiza- 
tions listed  below,  which  represent  over  300 
careers,  will  provide  helpful  Information 
about  where  to  study,  courses  to  select.  Job 
opportunities,  pay.  etc. 

The  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools.  2021  K  Street.  N  W..  Wash- 
ington. DC  20003.  has  available  free  upon  re- 
quest, an  updated  Handbook  of  over  400  ac- 
credited trade  and  technical  schools  and  the 


courses  being  offered.  Schools  are  listed  geo- 
graphically with  a  career  cross-reference. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council,  1601- 
18th  Street.  N  W..  Washington.  DC  20009. 
win  mall,  upon  request,  a  directory  of  ac- 
credited home  study  schools  and  the  subjects 
offered  by  the  schools. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools  which 
offer  general  work  or  service,  and  funded 
Lc.^olarshl-s  to  eligible  students-subject  to 
the  controls  of  the  Association.  Some  member 
schools  also  offer  work-study  programs.  For 
a  list  of  the  approximately  500  AICS  schools 
and  for  further  Information,  please  write  to 
the  Guidance  Department.  Association  of  In- 
dependent Colleges  and  Schools,  1730  M 
Street.  N.W  ,  Washington.  DC  20036. 

State  private  school  associations  have  been 
established  In  most  states  to  provide  Infor- 
mation concerning  schools,  details  of  course 
offerings,  schedules,  tuition  and  fee  pay- 
ments. For  further  Information  and  address 
of  your  state  association,  contact  your 
school  counselor. 

Accounting,  Administration,  Economics  & 
Statistics:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Economic  Research  and  Statistics  Service. 
Personnel  Division,  Room  1459  South  Build- 
ing. 14th  &  Independence  Ave..  S.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20250. 

Accounting:  Amer.  Inst,  of  Certified  Public 
Acc'ts.  Attn:  Mrs.  Beatrice  Sanders,  1211 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

Accounting:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

Accounting:  National  Society  of  Public 
Accountants,  1717  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
N  W  .  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

'Accounts  Receivable  Clerk:  Hospital  Pl- 
n:uiclal  Management  Assoc..  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illllnols  60611. 

'Admitting  Officer:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Assoc.,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  6061 1. 

Advertising*:  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vc  tlslng  Agencies;  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY   10017. 

Advertising  ti  Communications:  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27th 
Street.  New  York  10001. 

Advertising  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

Aeronautical  Technology:  Academy  of 
Aeronautics,  LaOuardla  Airport  Station, 
Flushing.  New  York  11371, 

Aerospace  Engineering:  American  Insti- 
tute of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Direc- 
tor of  Students  Programs.  1290  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  New  York  10019. 

Agricultural  Engineering:  American  So- 
ciety of  Agric.  Eng.,  Box  410,  St.  Joseph. 
Mich.  49085. 

Agricultural  Management:  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 14th  4  Independence  Avenue.  S.W  . 
Wa.shlngton.  DC.  20250. 

Agriculture:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Office  of  Personnel,  Room  1087-S.  14th 
&  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20250. 

Agricultural  Commodity  Grader:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service,  123  East  Orant  Street,  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota  55403. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Division. 
Room  1726-S.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue. 
S  W  .  Washington.  DC.  20250. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  &  Conservation 
Service:  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Room  4752-S.  14th  ii  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  S.W.  Washington.  DC. 
20250. 
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Agronomy:  The  American  Society  of 
Agronomy,  Ina :  677  South  Segoe  Rood,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711. 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Heat- 
ing, Lincoln  Technical  Institute.  Inc.,  10 
Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07062. 

Aircraft  (A  &  P)  Mechanic:  Branlff  Edu- 
cation Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  46174,  Dallas, 
Texas  75245. 

Air  Transport  Rating:  Branlff  Education 
Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4S174,  Dallas,  Texas 
75245. 

Anthropology:  American  Anthropological 
Association.  1703  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washington,  DC.  30009. 

Animal  Biology:  The  American  Society  of 
Zoologists,  Boot  2739,  California  Lutheran 
College,  Thousand  Oaks,  California  91360 
(self -addressed,  postage-paid  envelope). 

Apparel  Indtistry:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

Apparel  Production  Management:  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Appliance  Service  Technician:  Association 
of  Home  Appliance  Manufacturers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IlUnoU  60606. 

Appliance  Service  Technician:  Practical 
Schools,  1660  Babbitt,  Anaheim.  California 
92806. 

Apprenticeship:  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training,  C.S.  Department  of  Labor,  601 
D  Street.  N.W..  Room  5000.  Washington  DC 
20213. 

Archaeology:  Society  for  American  Archae- 
ology.   1703   New   Hampshire   Avenue.  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20009. 
Architecture : 

Careers:  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Schools:  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Architecture. 

Registration:  National  Council  of  Archi- 
tectural Registration  Boards. 

Accreditation:  National  Architectural  Ac- 
crediting Board,  1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.W  , 
Washington.  DC  20006. 

Artificial  Insemination:  National  Associa- 
tion of  Animal  Breeders,  Inc.,  401  Bernadette 
Drive.  P.O.  Box  1033.  Columbia,  Missouri 
65205. 

Astronomy:  American  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, Education  Office,  Sharp  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 
Audlology :  American  Ppeech-Language- 
Hearing  Association.  10601  RockvUle  Pike. 
RockvlUe.  Maryland  20852. 

•Audit  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association.  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Auto  Mechanics:  Lincoln  Technical  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  10  Kooney  Clrele,  West  Orange. 
New  Jersey  07092. 

Automotive  Engineering:  Land,  Air.  Sea 
and  Space.  The  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers, Inc.,  400  Commonwealth  Drive,  War- 
rendale,  Pennsylvania  15096. 

Avionics:  Academy  of  Aeronautics.  I.aOuar- 
dia  Airport  Station,  Flushing.  New  York 
11371. 

Banking:  American  Bankers  Association. 
Bank  Personnel  Division.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Barber:  National  Association  of  Barber 
Schools.  Inc..  304  South  1 1th  Street.  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  68508. 

Barber:  National  Barber-Styling  Career 
Center.  3839  White  Plains  Road.  Bronx.  New 
York   10467. 

Body  and  Penler  Repair:  Unsoln  Technical 
Institute.  Inc..  lo  Rooney  Circle.  West 
Orange.  New  Jersey  07052. 

•Bookkeeper:  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association.  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois.  60611. 

Boys'  Clubs:  Recruitment  &  Placement 
Service,  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  771  First 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 


Bricklaying:  Brick  Institute  of  America. 
1750  Old  Meadow  Road.  McLean,  Virginia 
22101. 

Business:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc.. 
10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 

•Business  Office  Manager:  Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Association.  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Business  Schools:  Assoc,  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Camp  Fire:  Camp  Fire,  Inc.,  4601  Madison 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64112. 

Carpentry:  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20001. 

Cartography:  American  Congress  on  Sur- 
veying and  Mapping.  210  Little  Palls  Street. 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22046. 

Cartoonists:  The  Newspaper  Comics  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  260  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  New 
York  10016. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Management: 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive 
1133  16th  St..  N.W.,  Suite  620,  Washington. 
D.C.  20C05. 

Chemical  Industries:  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Manager  of  Education, 
1826  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.C.  20009. 

Chemistry:  American  Chemical  Society. 
Educational  Activities  Department,  1155  16th 
Street,  N.W  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Chiropractic:  American  Chiropractic  Asso- 
ciation. Public  Affairs  Department,  2200 
Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50312. 

Chiropractic:  International  Chiropractors 
Association.  Education  Commission.  1901  L 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  DC 
30036. 

Church  Occupations:  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  U.S.A..  Professional 
Church  Leadership,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
Room  770.  New  York,  New  York  10027. 

Serra  International :  Catholic  Priestly  and 
Religious  Vocations,  23  W.  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603. 

Clerical:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges  & 
Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

Club  Management:  Club  Managers  Assn.  of 
America,  7616  Wlnterberry  Place,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20034. 

Coal  Industry:  Education  Division,  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  Coal  Building,  1130 
17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Commercial  and  Domestic  Air  Condition- 
ing, Heating  and  Refrigeration:  Education 
Dynamics  Institute.  2635  North  Decatur 
Boulevard,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89108. 

Commercial  and  E>ome8tlc  Air  Condition- 
ing. Heating  and  Refrigeration:  Practical 
Schools.  1650  Babbitt.  Anaheim.  California 
93806. 

Community  Organization:  United  Way  of 
America,  801  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia  23314. 

Computer  Programming:  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies. 
Inc.,  Public  Information  Department.  1815 
North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  800,  P.O.  Box  9657. 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

Computer  Programming:  Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue.  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018 

Computer  Programming  and  Technology: 
Control  Data  Institute — HQA02J.  Corporate 
Headquarters.  8100  34th  Avenue  South.  Box 
O,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440. 

Construction  Opportunities:  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America,  Construc- 
tion Education  Services,  1957  E  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Cosmetics  Marketing:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001, 

Cosmetology:  Naltonal  Association  of  Cos- 
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metology  Schools.  808  Main  Street.  Boonton 
Ney  Jersey  07006. 

Cosmetology:  National  Beauty  Carver  Cen- 
ter, 3839  White  Plains  Road.  Bronx  New 
York  10467. 

Court  Reporting:  Uncoln  Technical  In- 
stitute. Inc..  10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Oranee 
New  Jersey  07062.  ' 

Crime  and  Delinquency:  National  CouncU 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Continental 
Plaza,  411  Hackensack  Avenue,  Hackensack 
New  Jersey  07601. 

Crop  Science:  Crop  Science  Society  of 
America.  Inc..  677  South  Segoe  Road.  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin  53711. 

Customer  Engineering  for  Electric  Type- 
writers: Empire  Technical  SchooU.  Inc..  676 
Central  Avenue.  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07018. 

Dairy  Industry:  Dairy  Research,  Inc.,  6300 
North  River  Road,  Roeemont,  IlUnols  60018, 
Data  Processing:  American  FedermUon  of 
Information  Processing  Societies,  Inc.,  1816 
North  Lynn  Street.  Suite  800,  P.O.  Box  9667 
Arlintgon.  VirginU  23209. 

Demography:  The  Population  AssocUtion 
of  America,  Inc.,  P.O.  14183,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Station.  Washington.  DC  30044. 

Dental  Assistants:  American  Dental  As- 
sistants Assn..  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drl'e 
Suite  1130,  Chicago,  minois  60611. 

Dental  Hygiene:  American  Dental  Hygien- 
isU'  Assn.  4442.  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Suite  3400.  Chicago,  UUnols  60611. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology:  National 
Association  of  Dental  Laboratories.  3801  Mt 
Vernon  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  32306. 

Dentistry:  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools,  1636  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Dentistry:  American  Dental  Association, 
Division  of  Educational  Measurements.  Coun- 
cil on  DenUl  Education.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Diesel:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute.  Inc.. 
10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange.  New  Jersey 
07062. 

Dietetics:  The  American  Dietetic  Anocla- 
tion.  430  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Digital  Electronics  Technician:  Practical 
Schools.  1650  Babbitt,  Anaheim.  CalUomla 
92805. 

Display  and  Exhibit  Design :  Fashion  InsU- 
tute  of  Technology.  327  West  37th  Street. 
New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Domestic  Refrigeration:  Practical  Schools. 
1650  Babbitt.  Anaheim.  California  93805. 

Draftsman:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange.  New 
Jersey.  07053. 

Driving  Occupations:  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  Educational  Services.  1616 
P  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

Drycleanlng  and  Laundry:  The  Registrar. 
International  Fabrlcare  Institute.  12261  Tech 
Road.  Montgomery  Industrial  Park,  SUver 
Spring,  Maryland  20904. 

Ecology:  Ecological  Society  of  America, 
Department  of  Botany/Mlcroblology,  Arizona 
State  University,  Tempe.  Arizona  85381. 

Electronic  Data  Processing:  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies. 
Inc.,  1816  North  Lynn  Street,  Suite  800,  P.O. 
Box  9657,  Arlington,  Virginia  33209. 

•Electronic  Data  Processing  Management: 
Hospital  Financial  Management  Association, 
666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60611. 

Electronics:  Bell  &  Howell  Education 
Group,  Inc.,  AdnUnlstraUve  Offices,  2201  West 
Howard  Street.  Evanston.  Illinois  60302. 

Electronics:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07063. 

Electronics:  United  Electronics  Institute. 
Director  of  Admissions.  3950  Dixie  Highway, 
Louisville.  Kentucky  40216. 
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WUKtn  Boul«T«rd,  Arlington.  Virginia  aaa09. 
BngUiMrlng  (Conaultlng) :  American  Con- 
■oltlnf  KnglnMr*   Council.    1015   Fifteenth 
StTMt.  N.W..  WMhlngton.  D.C.  30005. 

BngUMUing:  AccrvdlUUon  Board  for  En- 
11,1 1  WW  111!  and  Technology.  345  Baat  Forty- 
Sa««nth  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10017. 
SnglnMrtng:  NaUonal  Society  of  Frofee- 
•tonal  Knglneerm.  a039  K  Street,  N.W..  Waah- 
iwgtoTi   D.C.  aOOOfi. 

BngUab:  Occupational  Outlook  Service. 
VS.  Departatent  of  Labor,  441  O  Street  N.W.. 
Room  2916.  Washington,  D.C.  30313. 

Kntomology:  Entomological  Society  of 
Amarlca,  4608  Calvert  Road,  College  Park, 
Maryland  30740. 

Faahlon  Buying  ft  Merchandising:  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  337  West  37th 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Design;  Fashion  Institute  of 
Teebnology.  337  West  37th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Indivtry:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  337  West  37th  Street,  New  York, 
N«w  York  10001. 

F3J.:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
30S3A. 

Federal  Civil  Service  Careers,  Job  Informa- 
tion Center,  Washington  Area  Office,  U.S. 
OOoe  of  Personnel  Management.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30416. 

Fine  Arts:  Fashion  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 337  West  37th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Fire  Protection  Engineering:  Society  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineers,  60  Batterymarch 
Street.  Boston.  Maasachusetu  03110. 

Flight  Engineer:  Branlff  Education  Sys- 
tems. Inc..  P.O.  Box  46174.  Dallas,  Texas 
76346. 

Florlatry:  Society  of  American  Florists,  901 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia 33314. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service:  n.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service.  Employment  and  Employees  Rela- 
tions Branch.  Room  711  OHI.  14th  ft  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  S.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
30060. 

Food  BetaUlng:  Food  Marketing  InsUtute. 
1760  K  Street.  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington, 
D.C.  30006 

Food  Inspection:  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Pood  Safety  and  Quality  Service.  133 
Bast  Orant  Street.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
66403. 

Food  Service  Careers.  Scholarships, 
Courses:  Natl.  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry.  30  North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  3630, 
Chicago,  niinol-  60606. 

Food  Service  Management:  Educational 
Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 
Stephen  S.  NUbet  Building.  1407  South  Har- 
rison Road.  Michigan  Stete  University.  East 
Landslng.  Michigan  46833. 

Food  Technology:  InsUtute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists. Scholarship  Center.  331  North  La- 
SaUe  Street.  Chicago,  nUnoU  60601. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service:  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Personnel  Division. 
Room  5637-8,  14th  ft  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington.  DC.  30350. 

Foreign  Languages:  Occupational  Outlook 
Semee.  VS.  Department  of  Labor.  441  O 
Street  N.W..  Room  3916,  Washington.  D.C. 
30313. 

Foreign    Service:     Department    of    State. 

Board  of  Examiners.  Washington.  DC.  30630. 

Forester:    Society  of   American   Foresters, 

WUd  Acres.  5400  Oroevenor  Lane.  Betheftda. 

Maryland  30014. 

Forest  Service:  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Personnel  Division.  Room  801  RPE. 
14th  ft  Independence  Avenue.  S.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30360. 

Funeral  Directors:  National  Funeral  Di- 
rectors Association.  135  West  Wells  Street. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin  53303. 


Oemology :  Oemologlcal  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, 1S60  Stewart  Street,  Santa  Monica.  Cali- 
fornia 90406. 

Geography:  The  Association  of  American 
Geographers.  1710  Sixteenth-  Street.  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  30009. 

Oeoioglcal  Sciences.  American  Geological 
Institute.  5306  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church, 
Virginia  33041. 

Cieophyslcs:  American  Geophysical  Union, 
3000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
&0009. 

Geophysics:  Society  of  Exploration  Geo- 
physicists  P.O.  oBx  3096.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma 
74101. 

Girl  Scouting:  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A., 
Human  Resources  Department.  830  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10033. 

Grain  Inspection  and  Weighing,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service,  Personnel  Division,  Room 
1731-S.  14th  ft  independence  Avenue,  S.W. 
Washington.  DC.  30350. 

Health  Fields:  National  Health  Council, 
Inc.  70  West  40th  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10018. 

Home  Economics:  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  3010  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

Horticulture:  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen.  330  Southern  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30005,  (send  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope) . 

•HoepiUl  Accountant.  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Administration:  American  Col- 
lege of  Hospital  Adm.,  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

•Hospital  Admitting  Clerk:  Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  lUlnoU  60611. 

•Hospital  Controller:  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association.  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

•Hospital  Financial  Management:  HospiUl 
Financial  Management  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Hotel  and  Motel  Administration:  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Mot^ 
Association.  Stephen  S.  NUbet  BuUdlng. 
1407  South  Harrison  Road.  Michigan  SUte 
University.   East  Lansing.  Michigan  48833. 

Illuminating  Engineering:  Illuminating 
Engineering  Society  of  North  America.  345 
East  47th  Street.  New  York.  NY.   10017. 

Illustration:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 337  West  37th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

•Insurance  Clerk:  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Ullnois  60611. 

Interior  Design:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  337  West  37th  Street,  New 
York.  New  York  10001. 

Internal  Revenue:  Accounting.  Law.  Law 
Enforcement.  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent. 
(Contact  local  address  listed  in  yellow  pages 
of  your  telephone  book) . 

Jewelry  Design :  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 337  West  37th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Journalism:  The  Newspaper  Fund.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08640. 

Landscape  Architect:  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Landscape  Architects.  1900  M  Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  750,  Washington.  DC.  30036. 

Law:  American  Bar  Association,  Informa- 
tion Services.  1155  East  60tb  Street,  CHilcago, 
nunols  60637. 

Law  Enforcement:  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington,  DC.  30631. 

Law  Librarian:  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries,  Secretary.  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  Illinois  60604. 

Librarian:  American  Library  Association, 
Office  for  Library  Personnel  Resources,  50 
East  Huron  Street,  Chlcsgo,  Illinois  6061 1 . 

Life  ft  Health  Insurance:  American  Coun- 


cU  of  LU«  Insurance,  1860  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Loss  Prevention  Security:  Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools.  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue,  Bast 
Orange.  New  Jersey  07018. 

Machinist:  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association.  7901  Westpark  Drive,  Mc- 
Lean, Virginia  33103. 

Machinist:  National  Tooling  and  Machin- 
ing Association,  9300  Livingston  Road.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  30033. 

Management:  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  30036. 

Marine  Science  and  Technology:  Marine 
Technology  Society.  1730  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

Material  Handling :  The  Material  Handling 
Education  Foundation,  Inc.,  1336  Freeport 
Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15338. 

Mathematics:  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice, US.  Department  of  Labor.  441  G  Street 
N.W..  Room  39116,  Washington,  D.C.  30313. 

Mathematics  Teacher:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  MathemaUcs,  1906  AssoclaUoD 
Drive.  Reston.  VlrglnU  33091. 

Medical  Laboratory:  Certified  Laboratory 
Assistant.  Medical  Laboratory  Technician. 
Medical  Technologist.  Histologic  Technician. 
Histotechnologist.  Cytotechnologlst,  Nuclear 
Medicine  Technologist,  Specialist  in  Blood 
Banking,  Specialist  in  Chemistry,  Specialist 
in  Hematology.  Specialist  in  Immunology. 
SpecialUt  In  Microbiology.  Technologist  in 
ChemUtry,  TechnologUt  in  Hematology, 
Technologist  In  Immunology,  Technologist 
in  Microbiology,  Board  of  Registry,  P.O.  Box 
13370,  Chicago,  Illinois  60613. 

Medical  Record  Administrator:  American 
Medical  Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave..  Suite  1850  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Record  Technician:  American 
Medical  Record  Association.  875  N.  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Suite  1850,  Chicago,  nilnols  60611. 
Medical  Transcription:  American  Medical 
Record  Association,  875  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Suite  1850.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Secretary/Transcription :  Empire 
Technical  Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue, 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Medicine:  American  Medical  Association, 
Health  Manpower,  535  N.  Dearborn  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60610. 

Meanswear  Design  and  Marketing :  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  337  West  37th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York   10001. 

Metallurgy:  American  Society  for  Metals, 
Metals  Park,  Ohio  44073. 

Microbiology:  American  Socitey  for  Mi- 
crobiology, 1913  I  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  30006. 

Mortgage  Banking:  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America,  1135  Fifteenth  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

Morticians:  National  Foundation  of  Fu- 
neral Services.  1614  Central  Street,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois  60301. 

Music:  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence, 1903  Association  Drive  Reston,  Vir- 
ginia   33091. 

Music  Therapy:  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  610,  Law- 
rence. Kansas  66044. 

National  Park  Service:  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Career  Employment,  National  Park 
Service,  18th  and  C  Streets,  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  30340. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing: The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers.  One  World  Trade  Center. 
Suite  1369.  New  York.  New  York  10048. 

Nurse  Anesthetist:  American  Association 
of  Nurse  Anesthetists.  316  Higglns  Road, 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Nursing :  National  League  of  Nursing,  Inc.. 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

Nursing-Practical :  National  Association 
for  Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service, 
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Inc..   133  Bast  43nd  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10017. 

Occupational  Therapy:  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  AssocUtlon.  Inc..  1383  Plc- 
card  Drive,  Rockville,  Maryland  30850. 

Oceanography:  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety. 1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

Optometrio  Assistant/Technician:  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association.  Paraoptometric 
Program,  243  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard. 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63141. 

Optometry:  American  Optometric  Asao- 
elation.  Career  Guidance.  343  North  Lind- 
bergh Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63141. 
Osteopathic  Medicine:  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association.  Office  of  Osteopathic 
Education.  313  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago. 
Illinois  60611. 

Packinghouse  Worker:  United  Food  and 
Commercial  Workers  International  Union. 
Office  of  Education.  1776  K  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

Palentology:  The  Paleontologlcal  Society. 
Attn.:  Dr.  Walter  C.  Sweet.  Department  of 
Geology  and  Mlneralology.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 136  South  Oval  tiall.  Colimibus.  Ohio 
43210.  (Send  self-addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope with  your  request.) 

Pi^erhanglng:  United  SUtes  School  of 
Professional  Paperhanglng.  Inc..  16  Chaplin 
Avenue.  Rutland,  Vermont  06701. 

Paper  Industry :  American  Vvpet  InsUtute. 
280  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 

Park  Police:  Department  of  the  Interior. 
National  Park  Service,  and  National  Capital 
Region.  1100  Ohio  Drive.  S.W..  Washington 
DC.  30342. 

Pathologist:  Intersociety  Committee  on 
Pathology  Information.  4733  Bethesda  Ave- 
nue. Suite  735.  Bethesda.  Maryland  30014. 

Pattern  Making  Technology:  Fashion  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  337  West  37th  Street. 
New  York,  New  York  10001. 

•Payroll  Clerk:  Hosplui  Financial  Man- 
agement Association.  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  nilnois  60611. 

Petroleum  Engineering:  Society  of  Petro- 
leum Engineers  of  Aime,  6300  North  Central 
Expressway.  Dallas,  Texas  75206. 

Pharmacology :  American  Society  for  Phar- 
macology and  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
Inc..  9650  RockvUie  Ftke,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
20014. 

Pharmacy:  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy.  Office  of  Studenu  Affairs. 
4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  301,  Bethes- 
da. Maryland  30014. 

Photography:  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Physical  TherapUt:  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association.  1156  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

Physical  Therapist  Assistant:  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association.  1156  15th 
Street.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Physics:  American  Institute  of  Physics, 
335  East  45th  Street,  New  York.  New  York 
10017 

Physiology:  The  American  Physiological 
Society.  9650  Rockville  Pike,  Bethesda  Mary- 
land 10014. 

Plant  Quarantine  &  Pest  Control:  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Animal  ft  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service.  Room  514  Pres- 
identui  Building  CB-3.  Hyattsville.  Mary- 
land 30782. 

Plastering:  NaUonal  Plastering  Industry's 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Trust  Fund.  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 
Podiatry:     American    Podiatry    Ass'n      3U 
^hevy  Chase  Circle.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

Power  System  Engineering:  University  ot 
lllinoU.  112  Engineering  Hall,  Urbana.  Illi- 
nois 61801.  ^^ 

Printing  Industry:  EducaUon  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts.  Inc..  4615  Ftorbes  Ave.. 
PltUburgh,  Pa.  15313. 
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Process  Measurement  ft  Control:  Process 
Measurement  ft  Control  Section  (SABIA), 
1101  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

Professional  Chefs  and  Cooks,  The  Cull- 
nary  Institute  of  America,  Placement  Office, 
North  Road,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.   13538. 

Property  and  Liability  Insurance,  Insur- 
ance information  Institute.  110  William 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10038. 

Psychiatry:  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, Joint  Information  Service.  Washington. 
D.C.  30009. 

Psychology :  American  Psychological 
Ass'n.,  Educational  Affairs  Office.  1200  17th 
St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Public  Accounting:  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants,  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

Public  Health:  Commissioned  Personnel. 
Operations  Division.  Parklawn  Building. 
6600  Fishers  Lane.  Room  4-35.  Rockville. 
Maryland  30857. 

Public  Relations:  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America.  Career  Information  Service,  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10022  (Single 
copies  $0.50  Bulk  rates  available  on  request.) 
Purchasing  Management:  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing  Management,  Inc.,  11 
Park  Place,  New  York.  New  York  10007. 

Radio:  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters.  1771 
N  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices:  Edu- 
cation Dynamics  Institute.  2635  North  De- 
catur Boulevard.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89108. 

Recreation,  Parks  ft  Leisure  Services:  Na- 
tional Recreation  ft  Park  Association,  leOl  N 
Kent  Street.  Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

Reservations/Ticketing:  Branlff  Education 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  46174,  Dallas,  Texas  75245. 
Respiratory  Therapy:    American   Associa- 
tion   for   Rraplratory    Therapy,    1720   Regal 
Row,  Dallas,  Texas  75235. 

RetaU  Meat  Cutter:  United  Food  and  Com- 
mercial Workers  International  Union.  Office 
of  Education,  1775  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

Roadbuildlng:  American  Road  and  Trans- 
portation Builders  Association,  525  School 
Street,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20024. 

Rural  Electrification:  US.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Rural  Electrification  AdmlnU- 
tration.  Personnel  Division,  Room  4072-S, 
14th  ft  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

Safety  Professional:  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers.  860  Buase  Highway.  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Sales  and  Marketing:  Sales  and  Marketing. 
Executives-International,  Career  Education 
Division.  380  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

Science:  Scientific  Manpower  Commission. 
1776  Btassachusetu  Avenue.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

Science:  Occupational  OuUook  Service. 
VS.  Dept.  of  Labor.  441  O  St..  N.W..  Room 
2916.  Washington.  DC.  20312. 

Science  and  Education  Administration: 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Science  and 
Education  Administration.  Personnel  Divi- 
sion. Room  560.  Center  Building  No.  1. 
HyattsvUle.  Maryland  20784. 

Science  Teaching:  Natl.  Science  Teachers 
Ass'n..  1742  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  30009. 

Secretarial:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute. 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange.  New 
Jersey  07063. 

Secretary:  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges 
ft  SchooU.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

Shorthand  Reporting:  Lincoln  Technical 
InsUtute,  Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Or- 
ange. New  Jersey  07053. 

Shorthand  Reporting:  National  Shorthand 
Reporters  Association.  118  Park  Street.  S.E., 
Vienna,  Virginia  22180. 

Social  Science:  Occupational  Outlook 
Service.  U.8.  Department  of  Labor.  441   C 


Street.  N.W..  Room  3916.  Waahlnston    DC 
30313.  "       ■ 

Social  Security  AdmlnUtratlon :  College 
Relations  Officer,  Special  Careers  and  Re- 
cruitment Branch.  6401  Security  Boulevard 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21235. 

Social  Work:  NaUonal  AsaocUUon  of  So- 
cUl  Workers,  Social  Work  Career  Informa- 
Uon  Service.  1436  H  Street.  N.W..  Suite  600 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

Sou  ConservaUon:  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Room  6319-e.  I4th  ft  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  S.W..  Washlnston  DC 
20260.  ^ 

Sou  Science:  SoU  Science  of  America  Inc 
677  South  Segoe  Road.  Madison.  Wisconsin 
53711. 

Speech  Communication:  Speech  Commu- 
nication AasoclaUon.  5205  Leesburg  Pike 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22041.  (80.50  per  copy/ 
Speech  Langiiage  Pathology:  American 
^>eech — Language — Hearing  Association 
10801  RockvlUe.  Pike.  RockvUie.  Maryland 
20852. 

StatlsUcs:  American  StatlsUcal  Assn.. 
Suite  640.  806-16th  St..  N.W..  WaablnRtoo.' 
DC.  30006. 

Student  Research  Participation:  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  University  Programs,  P.O.  Box 
117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830. 

Surveying:  American  Congress  on  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping.  210  Uttle  Falls  Street. 
Falls  Church.  Vlrlgnla  33046. 

•Systems  Analyst :  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association.  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  DUnois  e0811. 

Teaching  Retarded  Studenu :  Association 
for  Retarded  Citlaens.  National  Headquar- 
ters. 2709  Avenue  E  East.  P.O.  Box  6109. 
Arlington.  Texas  76011. 

Television:  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  30036. 
Textile  Design :  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Textile  Technology:  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

Tool  and  Die:  National  Tooling  and  Ma- 
chining Association.  9300  Livingston  Road. 
Washington.  DC.  20022. 

Traffic  Management:  Academy  of  Ad- 
vanced Traffic.  Inc..  One  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. Room  6467.  New  York.  New  York  10048. 
Translators:  American  Translators  Asso- 
ciation. 109  Croton  Avenue.  Ossinging.  New 
York  10562. 

Travel  Agent:  Branlff  Education  Systems. 
Inc  ,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas  76345. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechamcs,  American 
Trucking  AssociaUons.  Inc..  Education  Serv- 
ices. 1616  P  Street.  N.W..  Washlngon.  D.C. 
20036. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics:  Lincoln  Tech- 
nical Institute.  Inc..  10  Rooney  Circle.  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07052. 

Trucking  Industry :  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations. Inc..  Educational  Services.  1616  P 
Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Director 
of  Admissions  Liaison.  USAP  Academy.  Colo- 
rado 80840. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Careers.  Air  Force  Liaison 
Representative.  Air  Force  Opportunities  Cen- 
ter. Box  800.  VaUey  Forge.  Pennsylvania 
19481. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Community  CoUege  (CCAF) : 
Air  Force  Liaison  RepresentaUve.  Air  Force 
Opportunities  Center.  Box  800.  VaUey  Forge. 
Pennsylvania  19481. 

VS.  Air  Force  Nurse:  Air  Force  Liaison 
Representative.  Air  Force  Opportunities  Cen- 
ter, Box  800,  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania 
19481. 

UJ3.   Air  Force   ROTC:    Air  Force   ROTC. 
Advisory    Service.    Maxwell    AFB.    Alabama 
35113. 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Army.  Conunander, 
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XJ3.  Army  Recrultlog  Command.  Attn: 
OSARCASP-E.  Port  Sherl<Un.  IlUools  00037. 
VA.  Army  BOTC:  DC8BOTC.  U.S.  Army 
TralnlBC  ^  DocUin*  Command.  Port  Uoaro«. 
Vligl&U  2M61. 

US.  Army  IClUtwry  Oocup*Uon&l  SpacUl- 
Uw,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Commajid.  Attn: 
U8ASC8TP-E.  Port  Sheridan.  nilnoU  60037. 
UB.  Army  Nurae  Corps:  VS.  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command.  Attn:  DSARCRO-N. 
Port  Sberldan.  UllnoU  00037. 

VS.  Army  Medical  Corpe:  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral'a  OSce.  AUn:  SOPE-PDO.  Washington. 
DC.  aosM. 

vs.  Army  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps 
(Army  Law  Careers) :  Headquarters.  Depart- 
ment of  Um  Army.  Attn:  DAJA-PT.  The  Pen- 
tagon. Washington.  D.C.  aO3I0. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  OiBcer:  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  Director  of 
Admissions.  New  London,  Connecticut  0A330. 
muted  States  Marine  Corpe  Officer:  Head- 
quarters. Marine  Corpe.  (Code  MRRO), 
Washington.  D.C.  30380. 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Officer: 
Admissions  Officer.  U.S,MJf.  Academy.  Kings 
Point.  N.T.  11034. 

United  States  MUltary  Academy:  Director 
of  Admissions,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy. Wast  Point.  N.T.  lOOM. 

United  States  NaTSl  Academy:  Candidate 
Guidance  Offioe.  (8IC-M).  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. Annapolis.  Maryland  31403. 

VS.  Navy  Officer:  Commander.  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command,  4016  WUaon  Boulevard. 
Arlington.  VlrglnU  33303.  NROTC  (Code 
314).  Medical  Programs  (Code  316),  Officer 
Candidate  School  (Code  313).  Enlisted  Pro- 
grams (Code  33),  Aviation  Programs  (Code 
311).  Nuclear  Power  Programs  (Code  313) 
Veterans  Administration:  Personnel  Office 
of  any  VA  Medical  Center  or  Regional  Office. 
Veterinarian:  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association.  930  North  Meacham  Road, 
Schaumburg.  Illinois  801M. 

Veterinarian:  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Pood  Safety  and  Quality  Service.  133 
Bast  Grant  Street.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
56408. 

Watch  Repairing:  American  Watchmakers 
Institute,  Boi  11011.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45311. 
Welding:  American  Welding  Society.  2501 
N.W.  7th  St.,  Miami.  Plorlda  33125. 

Welding  and  Welding  Technology:  Hobart 
School  of  Welding  Technology.  Trade  Square 
East.  Troy,  Ohio  45373. 

Youth  Services:  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Professional  Recruiting,  P.O.  Box  61030, 
Irving.  Texas  76361. 

souacas  or  scholabships  ai«i>  OTHca  posms 
or  mfsKcui.  aw  available  to  all  stxtocmts 
For  undergraduates  only 
The  basic  educational  opporttmity  grant 
program  (Basic  Grants)  malces  funds  avail- 
able to  eligible  students  attending  approved 
colleges,  community/ Junior  colleges,  voca- 
tional schools,  technical  Institutes,  hospital 
schools  of  nursing,  correspondence  schools 
and  other  post-high  school  Institutions.  In 
1»80-81  award  period  (July  1,  1980-June  30. 
1961 ) .  you  may  apply  for  a  Basic  Grant  if  you 
are  an  undergraduate  student  and  are  enroll- 
ing on  at  least  a  half-time  basis.  Awards  in 
1980-81  may  range  from  8300  to  11,800  for 
a  full  school  year.  To  apply  for  a  Basic  Grant, 
you  may  complete  the  Federal  form  called 
"Basic  Grant  Application  Form,"  or  one  of 
several  private  or  State  need  analysis  applica- 
tions wtilch  are  used  to  determine  eligibility 
for  other  sources  of  student  aid.  Check  with 
your  postaecondary  school  to  see  If  they  re- 
quire the  Financial  Aid  Farm  (PAF).  the 
family  Financial  Statement  (FPSi.  the 
Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Agency  (PHEAA)  form,  or  the  Student  Aid 
Application  for  California  (SAAC) .  You  do 
not  need  to  fill  out  the  "Apolicatlon  for  De- 
termination of  Basic  Grant  Eligibility"  if  you 
will  nil  out  any  of  these  forms.  You  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  the  forms  that  apply  to  you 


from  postsecondary  schools,  high  schools  and 
public  libraries.  You  may  also  receive  a  'Basic 
Grant  formula.  1980-81"  by  writing  to  BEOG. 
P.O.  Bos  84.  Washington.  DC.  30044.  It  Is  very 
important  ttiat  you  fill  out  the  form  you  use 
as  accurately  as  possible.  If  you  iUl  out  the 
form  carelessly  or  Inaccxirately.  you  will  be 
required  to  provide  more  accurate  informa- 
tion before  the  Office  of  Education  will  tell 
you  whether  you  are  eligible  for  a  Basic 
Grant. 

The  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grant  (SEOG)  program  is  for  studenta  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  who,  without  the 
grant,  would  be  unable  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. You  are  eligible  to  apply  if  you  are 
enrolled  at  least  half-time  as  an  undergrad- 
uata  or  vocational  student  In  an  educational 
institution  participating  In  the  program. 
Graduate  students  are  not  eligible.  If  you  re- 
ceive an  SEOG,  it  cannot  be  less  than  8300 
or  more  than  81.500  a  year.  Normally,  an 
SEOG  may  be  received  for  up  to  four  years. 
However,  the  grant  may  be  received  for  Ave 
years  when  the  course  of  study  requires  the 
extra  time.  The  total  that  nuty  be  awarded 
is  84.000  for  a  four  year  course  of  study  or 
85.000  for  a  five  year  course.  Contact  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  institution 
you  wish  to  attend. 

The  VS.  Coast  Guard  Academy  educates 
young  men  and  women  for  careers  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  US.  Coast  Guard. 
Appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  nationwide  competition.  The  com- 
petitive test  consists  of  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Assessment  (ACT). 
There  are  no  Congressional  appolntmenta  and 
no  geographical  limitations.  Graduates  re- 
ceive a  conunission  as  Ensign.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For 
detailed  information.  Interested  students 
should  write  to  Director  of  Admissions. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London. 
Conn.  06330.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  15  December  of  the  candi- 
date's senior  year  In  high  school. 

Air  Force  ROTC  is  conducted  at  colleges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Students  may  earn  a  commis- 
sion by  successfully  completing  cither  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Foui-Tear  Program  or  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Two-Year  Program  Air  Force 
ROTC  oflfers  Four.  Three,  .and  Two- Year 
Scholarships  on  a  competitive  basif-  to  both 
men  and  women  studenU.  The  fcbolarships 
cover  full  tuition,  certain  fees  and  expenses 
associated  with  required  courses,  cost  of 
curriculum-required  textbooks,  and  a  8100 
nontaxable  allowance  each  month  during  the 
school  year.  Scholarships  are  available  In 
several  categories  to  qualified  applicants. 
However,  we  should  Inform  you  that  as  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  change,  scholarship 
offerings  will  be  changed  accordingly.  Appli- 
cations (DD  Form  1893)  for  the  Four-Year 
Scholarships  are  contained  in  the  brochure 
Scholarship  Applicant  Booklet.  Send  directly 
to  Air  Force  ROTC.  Selections  Division.  Max- 
well AFB.  Alabama  36112.  Deadline  date  for 
submitting  applications  for  the  Four-Year 
Scholarships  Is  January  15  of  the  school  year 
in  which  the  student  plans  to  enter  college. 
Applicants  for  Four-Year  Scholarships  must 
take  either  the  SAT  or  the  ACT  Tests.  Dead- 
line date  can  be  no  later  than  the  December 
test  cycle.  Applications  for  the  Three  and 
Two- Year  Scholarships  should  be  made  to 
the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  at  the 
hosting  Institution  during  the  students' 
freshman  or  sophomore  year  of  college  re- 
fpictlvely  Application  forms  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies 
at  the  Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  Informa- 
tion can  l>e  obtained  by  contacting  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  detachment  on  ccmpus  or  by 
writing  to  Air  Force  ROTC.  Advisory  Service, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama  36112. 
Army  ROTC  offers  a  college  student  the  op- 


portunity to  earn  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  VS.  Army  at  the  same  time 
he  or  she  earns  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Army 
ROTC  Is  offered  it  over  3S0  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  Country.  Four-year  schol- 
arships are  awarded  competitively  to  out- 
standing high  school  students  who  enter 
college  as  freshmen  at  any  of  the  Institutions 
hosting  Army  ROTC  Request  for  applica- 
tion packete  must  be  submitted  to  Army 
ROTC.  P.O.  Box  7000.  Larchmont.  New  York 
10538  between  April  1  and  November  15. 
Three-  and  two-year  scholarships  are  award- 
ed competitively  to  students  already  enrolled 
in  college  and  application  for  these  awards 
are  made  through  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science.  Scholarship  cadets  receive  tuition, 
textbooks,  lab  fees  and  certain  other  educa- 
tional expenses,  plus  a  living  allowance  of 
up  to  81.000  each  school  year  the  scholarship 
is  in  effect.  Non-scholarship  cadeta  in  the  Ad- 
vanced Course  (final  two  years)  also  receive 
this  same  living  allowance  for  the  last  two 
years  in  the  program.  For  further  Informa- 
tion, write  Army  ROTC.  Fort  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia 33651. 

Naval  ROTC  is  conducted  at  SS  colleges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  Students  may  earn  a  com- 
mission aa  Ensign,  U.S.  Navy  or  Second  Lieu- 
tenant, VS.  Marine  Corps  by  sucoeesfully 
completing  the  NROTC  Navy-Murlne  Corps 
Scholarship  Program.  Naval  ROTC  offers 
Four-  Three-  and  Two-Tear  scholarships  to 
both  men  and  women  candidates.  Scholar- 
ships cover  full  tuition,  educational  fees, 
books,  uniforms  and  a  8100  non-taxable  sub- 
sistence allowance  pei  month  (maximum  40 
months) .  Applicants  for  the  Four-and  Three- 
Vear  Scholarship  Program  must  make  ap- 
plication during  the  period  March  1 -Decem- 
ber 1  of  the  year  prior  to  desired  enrollment 
and  take  either  the  SAT  or  the  ACT  Tests 
and  arrange  with  the  appropriate  testing 
agency  to  forward  test  results  to  NROTC 
Scholarship  Program  (release  code  0656)  by 
December  31.  Information  and  applications 
are  available  from  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  re- 
cruiting stations,  from  high  school/college 
counselors.  NROTC  tinits  and  the  Command- 
er, Navy  Recruiting  Command  (Code  314), 
4015  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Virginia 
22303.  Two- Year  NROTC  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram applicante  must  enter  one  of  the  55 
NROTC  host  institutions  with  Junior  status 
at  the  time  of  enrollment  In  the  program. 
Application  period  is  June  1  to  April  1  of  the 
year  of  anticipated  enrollment.  Information 
concerning  the  Two- Year  NROTC  Scholar- 
ship Program  may  J>e  obtained  from  Navy 
recruiting  district  offices.  NROTC  units  and 
address  above. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy prepares  selected  young  men  and  women 
for  positions  of  leadership  In  the  Maritime 
Industry.  Applicanu  must  be  high  school 
graduates.  A  background  In  Mathematics  and 
the  Sciences  is  important.  Graduates  receive 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  a  commission 
as  Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  a  license 
as  a  Merchant  Marine  officer.  Entrance  re- 
quirements are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
Federal  academies.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the :  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Kings 
Point,  NY  11034. 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  is  now 
offering  a  83,000  (81,000  per  year)  scholarship 
available  to  members  of  the  National  Eagle 
Scout  Association  who  enroll  as  full-time 
students  at  New  Mexico  Military  Institute. 
Tills  program  has  been  coordinated  through 
the  offices  of  National  Eagle  Scout  Associa- 
tion and  Director  Education  Relationships. 
Applications  and  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  Director  of  Adifalsslons 
or  the  Assistant  Dean.  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute.  Roswell.  New  Mexico  88201  Appli- 
cation deadline  Is  April  15.  Awards  made  by 
May  1. 

Extension    of   social   security    beneflta    to 
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studenta  attending  school  after  reaching  age 
18  and  up  to  age  22.  The  American  L«gion  and 
its  Auxiliary  Initiated  and  supported  legisla- 
tion to  extend  benetiu  under  Title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  to  unmarried  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  deceased,  disabled  or  retired 
parent  and  in  some  instances,  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  who  continue  their  educa- 
tion on  a  full-time  basis  beyond  age  18.  The 
legislation  adopted  by  the  80th  Congrew,  1st 
Session,  provides  for  the  continuance  of 
child's  Social  Security  beneflta  beyond  the 
age  of  18  if  the  student  is  in  full-time  at- 
tendance at  an  accredited  educational  Insti- 
tution (including  a  vocational  school).  As  of 
the  end  of  April  1980,  879.680  studenta.  age 
18-22.  received  benefit  paymenta  at  an  annual 
rate  of  approKlmately  81.7  billion.  For  fur- 
ther Information,  see  your  guidance  coun- 
selor or  contact  the  representative  of  the 
Social  Security  Office  serving  yoiw  commu- 
nity. This  source  representa  nearly  as  much 
funds  to  assist  studenta  to  further  their  edu- 
cation as  all  the  public  and  private  scholar- 
ships at  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
monthly  beneflta  for  the  student  children  of 
deceased  railroaders  who  were  insured  under 
the  Act  at  death.  Dependent  grandchildren  of 
deceased  railroaders  may  also  be  eligible  if 
both  their  natural  parenta  are  deceased  or 
disabled.  To  qualify,  you  must  be  single  and 
attending  a  public  or  private  accredited 
high  school,  vocational  school,  college  or 
university  on  a  fuU-time  basis.  Benefito  con- 
tinue until  age  33  or  until  the  end  of  the 
school  semester  after  you  attain  age  33.  If 
you  are  not  attending  school  when  you  reach 
18.  you  can  sUU  qualify  for  some  beneflta  if 
you  become  a  full-time  student  before  age  22. 
Student  chUdren  of  retired  railroad  workers 
cannot  qualify  for  beneflta  directly.  However, 
a  retired  worker's  beneflt  may  be  increased 
under  a  special  guarantee  provision  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  if  he  or  she  has  any 
children  age  18-22  who  attend  school  full- 
time.  Further  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  nearest  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
Office.  Address  can  be  found  In  the  telephone 
directory  or  by  asking  at  any  post  office. 

Bell  &  Howell  schools  scholarship  program 
Plfty-flve  full  tuition  scholarships  in  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Technology  will  be 
awarded  to  high  school  graduates  from  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  attend  one  of  the 
US.  Bell  &  Howell  schools.  Scholarships  are 
divided  among  Bell  i  Howell  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholarship  applica- 
tions submitted  to  each  school.  Finalists  se- 
lected on  basis  of  performance  on  SAT  or 
ACT  programs.  Winners  determined  on  basis 
of  an  essay  and  applicant's  high  school  aca- 
demic record.  For  application  forms  and  fur- 
ther information,  write:  Bell  i  Howell  Edu- 
cation Group.  Inc..  Administrative  Offices. 
2301  West  Howard  Street.  Evanston.  niinois 
60302. 

U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  Public  Law 
91-230,  Part  D,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  make  granta  to 
public  or  other  non-profit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  State  education  agencies 
and  on  a  discretionary  basis,  to  certaln'other 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  for  pre- 
paring personnel  to  work  with  handicapped 
children.  Studenta  committed  to  a  career  in- 
volving the  education  of  the  handicapped 
may.  upon  acceptance  to  a  preparation  pro- 
gram, receive  financial  support  for  academic 
study.  The  amount  of  financial  support  will 
vary  for  level  of  study,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  agency.  Granta  are  made  directly  to 
the  agencies  described  above.  Studenta  seek- 
ing awards  under  this  program,  should  apply 
directly  to  the  higher  education  Institution 
of  their  choice,  or  their  re^>ectlve  state  edu- 
cation agencies.  Information  regarding  these 
awards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 


Division  of  Personnel  Preparation,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
30303. 

The  Clairol  Loving  Care  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, a  850,000  annual  program,  is  the  only 
nationwide  company-sponsored  fund  for  a 
women  30  or  over  who  are  continuing  on  a 
post-secondary  education  to  achieve  career 
goals.  Granta  up  to  81.000  are  awarded  for 
full  or  part-time  study.  No  restrictions  on 
marital  status.  Contact  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Foundation.  2012  Massa- 
Chusette  Avenue.  NW.  Washington,  DC  20036. 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Outatanding  Negro  Studenta,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  in  1964,  is 
conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC)  which  also  administers 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  (de- 
scrilxd  in  the  next  entry ) .  All  granta  to  the 
Achlevemant  Program  are  specified  for  the 
purposes  of  honoring  academically  able  black 
studenta  and  awarding  them  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  Currently.  at>out  650 
Achievement  Scholarships  worth  82  million 
are  awarded  in  each  annual  competition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  studenta  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
particlpanta  In  the  Merit  Program),  mark 
a  space  on  their  answer  sheete  requesting 
consideration  in  the  Achievement  Program 
and  meet  NMSC  eligibility  requlremenU. 

About  1,500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  studenta  are  designated  SenUflnallsts 
in  each  Actilevement  Program.  To  enstire  na- 
tionwide representation,  a  number  are  named 
In  each  of  several  U.S.  geographic  regions, 
proportionate  to  each  region's  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

Semlflrtaliata  must  meet  further  requlre- 
menta  and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  Achievement  Schol- 
arship competition.  Every  Finalist  is  con- 
sidered for  one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all 
winners  are  chosen  from  the  Achievement 
Program  Finalist  group.  The  selection  of 
winners  Includes  an  evaluation  of  each  Final- 
ist's academic  record  and  test  scores,  extra- 
curricular activities  and  attainments,  and 
the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of  the 
student's  school. 

Three  types  of  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually:  At  least  325  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  81.000  Scholarships  that 
are  single-payment  awards  allocated  to  win- 
ners on  a  regional  representation  basis: 
about  300  are  corporate-sponsored  four-year 
Achievement  Scholarships  for  which  winners 
must  meet  preferential  criteria  specified  by 
the  grantor  organization,  and  that  are  worth 
i)etween  81,000  and  $8,000  over  the  four  col- 
lege years;  and  about  125  are  college-spon- 
sored Achievement  Scholarships  that  provide 
between  8250  and  $2,000  during  each  of  the 
winner's  four  undergraduate  years  of  at- 
tendance at  the  sponsor  college  or  university. 
The  PSAT,  NMSQT  Student  Bulletin  gives 
requiremente  students  must  meet  to  t>e  eligi- 
ble to  participate  in  Achievement  Pro- 
gram and  also  lists  i^wnsor  organizations 
tihat  currently  provide  support  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  school.  Ques- 
tions should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston,  Illinois  60201  (phone:  312 
866-5100). 

National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  The  Merit  Program 
is  conducted  by  National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation  (NMSC).  an  independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  in  1955  to 
administer  this  annual  competition.  About 
4,500  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  atK>ut 
813  million,  have  been  awarded  each  yeir 
in  recent  programs. 
Secondary  school  studenta  throughout  the 


U.S.  enter  the  competition  by  taking  the  Pre- 
Umlnary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test/NaUonal 
Mtrlt  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test  (P8AT/ 
NMSQT)  given  by  their  schoou  In  October. 
To  participate,  students  must  meet  pub- 
lished eligibility  requlrementa  established  by 
NMSC. 

About  15.000  top-scoring  studenta  ate 
designated  In  each  Merit  Program.  The  high- 
est scorers  in  each  state  are  named  Semi- 
flnallsta  in  nimit>ers  proportionate  to  the 
state's  percentage  of  the  Nation's  total  of 
graduating  high  school  seniors. 

Semlflnallsta  mtist  meet  furttier  require* 
menta  and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  In 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
competition.  Every  Finalist  is  considered  for 
one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  Merit  Schol- 
ars are  chosen  from  the  Finalist  group.  The 
selection  of  winners  includes  an  evaluation 
of  each  Finalist's  test  scores,  academic  and 
extracurricular  achievementa.  and  the  en- 
dorsement and  reconunendation  of  the  stu- 
dent's school. 

Three  types  of  Merit  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annuaUy:  At  least  1,000  are  Na- 
tional Merit  $1,000  Scholarships  that  are 
single-payment  awards  allocated  to  winners 
on  a  state  representational  basis;  over  1,600 
are  corporate-sponsored  foiu--year  Merit 
Scholarships  for  which  winners  must  meet 
preferential  criteria  specified  by  the  grantor 
organization  providing  funding  for  the 
award,  and  that  are  worth  between  81,000 
and  $8,000  over  the  four  college  years:  and 
about  2.000  are  college-sponsored,  four-year 
Merit  Scholarships  that  provide  between 
8250  and  $2,000  during  each  of  the  winner's 
four  undergraduate  years  of  attendance  at 
the  sponsor  college  or  imiversity. 

Details  concerning  eligibiUty  and  the  Merit 
Scholarships  offered  are  published  annually 
in  the  PSAT/NM8QT  Student  Bulletin,  sent 
to  high  schools.  Question  and  requests  for 
additional  information  should  be  sent  to: 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program.  One 
American  Plaza,  Evanston.  Illinois  60301 
(phone:  312/866-5100). 

National  4-H  Council,  through  some  60 
business  corporations  and  foimdations.  offers 
more  than  270  4-H  college  scholarships  with 
total  value  of  more  than  $250XM>0  and  range 
from  $500-$  1.000.  The  majority  are  open 
only  to  current  4-H  members  who  have  won 
state  honors  In  s|>ecific  4-H  projects.  Other 
college  scholarships,  ranging  in  value  from 
$500  to  $1,000.  are  available  to  present  or 
former  4-H  members  now  enrolled  in  college. 
Applicante  for  the  latter  should  have  an  In- 
terest In  one  of  the  following  fields:  (1) 
animal  science:  (2)  veterinary  medicine; 
(3)  forestry:  or.  agricultural  business,  eco- 
nomics and  marketing.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  eligibility  requiremente.  write  to 
State  4-H  Leader  at  the  State  Land-Grant 
University.  A  list  of  these  leaders  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  4-H  Council. 
7100  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  DC 
20015. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
twenty  $500  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
studenta  in  metallurgy  that  are  attending 
colleges  or  universities  in  and  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Canada  or  Mexico.  Se- 
lection is  based  on  interest  in  metallurgy, 
motivation,  achievement,  potential  and 
scholarship.  In  addition,  some  individual 
A.S.M.  chapters  sponsor  programs  on  a  local 
or  regional  t>asis.  ASM^ER  also  supporta 
scholarships  through  the  NaUonal  Merit 
Scholarship  Program  and  the  National  Merit 
Achievement  Scholarship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  For  further  infor- 
mation write:  Career  Guidance  Coordinator. 
American  Society  for  Metals.  Metals  Park. 
Ohio  44073. 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Studente  (NSSFNS)  main- 
tains a  free  college  cotmsellng  and  referral 
service  for  Black  and  other  minority  and 
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low-Income  blgb  school  students  SAd  also 
•ponaors  Student-College  Interview  Sessions 
In  New  Orleftos.  Louisiana;  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan; Houston.  Texas;  Atlanta.  Georgia;  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Chicago.  Illinois;  Richmond. 
Virginia:  Beaton.  Massachusetts;  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia  Area  OAce 
(PAO).  1816  Walnut  Street.  Suite  800.  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania  19103;  New  York  City 
for  all  minority  and  low-income  students 
with  college  representative*  Additional 
cities  may  be  added  or  deleted  each  year. 
Limited  scholarship  fund  for  NSSFNS  coun- 
seleea.  For  further  Information,  write: 
NSSFNS.  1501  BroMlway.  New  York.  New 
York  I003«  or  NS8PN8-SBRO.  M5  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Drive.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Geor- 
gia 30914. 

The  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Honor 
Society  estimates  that  they  will  provide 
9300,000  In  scholarships  In  the  amount  of 
•1.000  each  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Ap- 
plication la  made  through  local  chapters  In 
February.  Awards  are  announced  In  May. 
Scholarships  may  be  used  In  any  accredited 
college,  university  or  school  offering  a  de- 
gree. Applications  are  mailed  to  chapter  In 
late  December.  Also  available  Is  the  Century 
m  Leaders  Program  which  provides  103-gl-. 
SOO  scholarships  and  103-$S00  awards  (2 
each  per  state  or  D.C.)  and  one  10.000  na- 
tional award  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
selected  by  their  schools.  For  Information, 
contact  the  school  principal  In  September 
or  write  to:  The  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  1004  Association 
Drive.  Reston.  Virginia  33001. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools 
which  offer  general  work  or  service,  and 
funded  scholarships  to  eligible  students, 
subject  to  the  controls  of  the  Association. 
Some  member  schools  also  offer  work -study 
programs.  For  a  list  of  the  approximately 
SOO  AICS  schools  and  for  further  Informa- 
tion, please  write  to  the  Guidance  Depart- 
ment. Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  SchooU.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC  30030. 

Science  Talent  Search,  conducted  by  Sci- 
ence Service,  sponsored  by  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corporation  and  the  Westlnghouae 
Educational  Poundatlon  each  year,  offers 
scholarships  for  boys  and  girls  In  their  last 
year  of  high  school.  Awards  are  baaed  on 
high  school  record  and  national  test  scores, 
recommendations  of  high  school  teachers,  a 
thousand- word  report  on  an  Independent 
science  research  protect  by  the  student  and 
Interviews  of  forty  flnallsts  by  Judges  at  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  In  Washington.  DC. 
Awards  Include  10  scholarships  of  one  113.- 
000.  two  tlO.OOO.  three  $7,500  and  four  »6.000 
The  remaining  30  each  receive  Westlnghouae 
Science  Awards  of  •600  State  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  currently  with  the 
National  Competition  in  40  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Detailed  Information 
Is  available  from  Science  Service.  1719  N 
Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC  30036.  Entry 
deadline  date  December  16. 1980. 

The  Oen*ra]  Motors  Institute  has  a  coop- 
erative program  In  engineering  which  In- 
cludes ^d  employment.  It  Is  carried  on  In 
cooperation  with  the  plants  and  division  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  which  are  the 
exclusive  sponsors  of  the  students  In  the 
program.  Additional  features  which  distin- 
guish this  program  from  others  operated  on 
the  cooperative  educational  plan  are:  all 
students  are  on  the  cooperative  plan;  the  co- 
operative phase  starts  on  entrance  Into  the 
program  and  continues  throujfh  four  years 
with  alternating  six  week  periods  of  Instruc- 
tion and  work  experience,  and  the  fifth  year 
during  which  the  student  works  full-time  In 
his  sponsoring  firm,  but  at  the  same  time 
conducts  a  proJMst  study  which  forms  the 


basis  of  an  acceptable  report  In  the  form  of 
a  thesu  to  earn  a  degree.  Training  Is  offered 
in  Mecokjlcal.  Industrial,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering and  Industrial  Administration.  Bac- 
calaureate degrees  are  offered  In  these  fields. 
For  further  information,  write  to  Admissions 
Officer.  General  Motors  Institute.  Flint, 
Michigan  48603. 

Amuco  Foundation.  Inc.  offers  scholarships 
to  students  who  plan  to  study  Petroleum  En- 
gineering. Geophysics.  Geology  or  Engineer- 
ing. Awards  start  at  $700  for  freshmen  and 
progress  8100  each  year  providing  83.400  for 
the  four-year  period.  Further  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Amoco 
Foundation.  Inc..  300  East  Randolph  Drive. 
Chicago.  Illinois  00601.  Final  decisions  will  be 
made  oy  participating  colleges. 

The  College  of  Insurance  has  a  cooperative 
program  In  business  administration/ insur- 
ance and  in  actuarial  mathematics.  Both  run 
on  a  hve  ye.ir  plan  of  alternating  trimesters 
(lour  month  terms)  of  work  ana  study,  the 
brat  leading  to  a  B.B.A.  degree,  the  latter  to  a 
B.S.  Each  undergraduate  upon  being  ac- 
cepted by  a  sponsoring  organization,  will  re- 
turn to  that  organization  every  other  tri- 
mester for  paid  work  experience.  While  In 
school,  the  sponsor  subsidizes  two-thirds  of 
the  tuition  and  other  returns  the  other  third 
in  the  form  of  two  annual  bonuses  if  the  stu- 
dent electa  to  atay  with  the  sponaorlng  firm 
upon  graduation.  Cooperating  sponsors  In- 
clude over  SO  major  life  and  property-lia- 
bility Insurance  companies,  brokerages, 
agencies  and  service  organlzatlona.  The  co- 
op atarta  In  the  freshmen  year  with  atu- 
denta  typically  rotating  through  major  de- 
partments of  the  sponsoring  firm  In  pro- 
gressive work  periods;  total  eamlnga  over 
the  five  years  average  at  least  813.000.  The 
College  La  accredited  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  and  the  Middle  Statea  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scnoola. 
For  further  information,  write  to:  Dlr.  of  Co- 
operative Education.  The  College  of  Inaur- 
ance.  133  William  Street.  New  York.  NY 
10038. 

'The  Elka  Foundation  Scholarship  Awards, 
for  SO  years  have  made  It  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  college.  For  the  1970-80 
school  year.  8840.000  In  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  1.156  students  ranging  from 
•300.00  to  83.00000.  Any  student  In  the 
graduating  claas  of  a  high  school  or  Its  equiv- 
alent, who  la  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  and  resi- 
dent within  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the  Benevo- 
lent &  Protective  Order  of  Elka.  may  file  an 
application.  Scholarship,  leadership,  and  fi- 
nancial need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants win  be  Judged.  Application  blanks 
should  be  obtained  from  an  officer  of  the  local 
Elk  Lodge  or  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Elks 
Association  and  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
February  10th  with  the  Secretary  or  Lodge 
Poundatlon  Chairman  of  the  B.P.O.  Elks 
Lodge  In  the  city  In  which  the  applicant  Is 
a  resident. 

The  Shell  Companies  Foundation.  Incor- 
porated. Two  Shell  Plaza.  P.O.  Box  2099 
Houston.  Texas  77001.  aupporta  acholarshlps 
through  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram and  the  National  Achievement  Scholar- 
ship Program  for  Outstanding  Negro  Stu- 
denta.  Further  Information  on  both  pro- 
grams can  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  or  by 
contacting  high  achool  guidance  counselors 
or  principals. 

Western  Golf  Association.  Golf,  IlUnola. 
aponaora  the  Evans  Scholars  Foundation 
which  annually  awards  approximately  340 
four-year  acholarahlpa  to  qualified  caddlea. 
Eligibility  for  Evans  Scholarship:  (I)  Can- 
didates must  have  completed  junior  year  In 
high  school  and  rank  In  upper  3S  percent  o' 
class;  (2)  must  have  caddled  for  a  minimum 
of  two  yean;  and.  (3)  must  require  finan- 
cial   assistance   In   order   to  attend   college. 
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The  Evans  Scholars  program  provides  achol- 
arshlps for  approximately  900  caddies  an- 
nually. 

College  Work -Study  Program  provides 
part-time  on  and  off  campua  employment  to 
students  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-tlm* 
basla  In  coUegea  and  eligible  poat-aecondary 
instltutlona.  to  assist  In  paying  college  ex- 
penses. Special  attention  to  students'  major 
interests  or  career  goals  may  be  given  In  as- 
signing Jobs.  For  further  information,  stu- 
dents should  contact  the  Director  of  Finan- 
cial Aid  or  Student  Employment  Office  of 
the  school  they  select. 

The  Westlnghouse  Educational  Foundation 
sponsors  five  merit  acholarshlps  annually. 

1.  The  Westlnghouse  Family  Scholarship — 
four  (10.000  and  forty  (LSOO  scholarships. 
Information  on  the  Westlnghouae  Family 
Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from  the  Per- 
sonnel Relations  where  the  student's  parent 
Is  or  was  ( if  deceased,  retired  or  permanently 
disabled)  employed. 

2.  The  Science  Talent  Search — forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Clubs  of 
America.  1710  N  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
DC.  30036  to  obtain  Information  and  appli- 
cation forms. 

3.  4-H  Electric  Program — t-H  Club  mem- 
bera  should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader  or 
County  Extension  A^ent  for  Information  and 
application. 

4.  Bertha  Lamme  Scholarship — three  61.000 
scholarahlps  awarded  to  young  women  enter- 
ing engineering  as  freshmen.  For  Information 
write:  Society  of  Women  Engineers.  United 
Engineering  Center.  Room  305.  346  East  47th 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 

5.  National  Achievement  Scholarship  Pro- 
i^ram  for  Outstanding  Negro  Students — five 
•  1.000  acholarahlpa.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp..  One  American  Plaza.  Evanston, 
111.  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  theae  scholarships  Is 
limited  to  students  residing  In  the  United 
States.  The  Family  Scholarship,  The  Science 
Talent  Search.  The  Bertha  Lamme  and  The 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
require  that  the  applicant  be  In  his  or  her 
last  year  of  high  school  and  applications 
mus',  be  submitted  during  the  Fall  months 
of  their  Senior  year.  Students  aped  14 
through  19  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric 
Program. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Induatry.  Inc..  461S  Forbea  Ave..  Pltta- 
burgh.  Pa.  16313  offers  upon  request  a  aum- 
mary  of  scholarships  made  available  by  the 
Oraphlc  Arta  Induatry.  and  an  excellent  de- 
acrlptlon  of  the  career  opportunities  In  this 
field.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
dress Indicated  above.  The  Council's  National 
Scholarship  Trust  Fund  has  awarded  acholar- 
shlps during  the  past  33  years  for  atudlea  In 
printing  management,  printing  technology 
and  iTraphlc  arts  education.  For  the  achool 
year  beginning  1980-81.  the  Council  haa  36 
new  acholarshloa  already  available  In  the 
fields  of  printing  management,  engineering 
and  teaching.  Appllcatlona  muat  be  filed  by 
January  31. 

Club  Managers  Association  of  America 
maintains  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
atudenta  enrolled  at  colleges  and  unlversltlea 
offering  couraes  In  Hotel.  Reataurant  and  In- 
atltutlonal  Management.  Theae  scholarships, 
normally  made  available  to  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  under- 
graduate work,  are  awarded  on  the  basts  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  Interest 
In  orlvate  club  management.  Information  on 
M?h  achool.  coWKit  or  university  training  In 
preparation  for  a  club  Induatrv  position  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Club  Managera 
Aaaodatlon  of  America.  7616  WInterberry 
Place.  Washington.  DC.  30034. 

The  Colgate  Unlveralty  Alumni  Memorial 
Scholarships  offers  30  National  four-year 
scholarships    with    yearly    stipends    varying 
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from  8100  to  85.000  depending  on  need  as  de- 
termined by  an  analysis  of  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
Awarded  annually  to  freshmen  entering  Col- 
gate University.  The  deadline  filing  date  la 
February  1.  For  additional  Information 
write:  Director  of  Admlaalons,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Hamilton.  NY.  13346. 

Aid  Asaoclatlon  for  Lutherans  awards  at 
least  300  renewable  and  100  non-renewable 
all  college  scholarships  and  36  competitive 
nursing  scholarahlpa  annually.  Each  appli- 
cant must  be  a  high  achool  senior  holding 
an  AAL  certificate  of  membership  and  In- 
surance In  hla  or  her  own  name.  The  CEEB 
SAT  muat  be  taken  no  later  than  December 
of  the  high  8<^ool  senior  year.  The  Ameri- 
can College  Ttest  (ACT),  will  be  accepted 
under  certain  circumstances.  Individual 
stipends  are  from  8600-81.760.  The  100  non- 
renewable awards  are  for  8500  each.  Finan- 
cial need  is  not  considered  until  winners 
have  definitely  been  selected.  All  college 
scholarships  are  renewable  for  three  addi- 
tional years  or  until  the  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  are  met.  whichever 
Is  earlier.  Renewal  Is  based  on  satisfactory 
academic  progress,  school  recommendation 
and  continuing  AAL  membership.  Applica- 
tions may  be  secured  by  writing:  Educa- 
tional Benevolence.  Aid  Association  for  Lu- 
therans. Appleton.  Wisconsin  64010.  Com- 
pleted AAL  applications  must  be  submitted 
to  College  Scholarship  Service/Sponsored 
Scholarship  Programs  by  December  1. 

National  Presbyterian  College  Scholarships 
are  offered  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.  to  qualified  Presbyterian 
young  people  entering  as  freshmen  any  of  the 
participating  United  Presbyterian  church- 
related  colleges  In  the  fall  of  each  year. 
There  are  approximately  80  awards  ranging 
from  •lOO  to  •I. 400.  There  are  honorary 
awards  with  no  stipend  where  no  need  Is 
shown.  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.A.  Applications  and  Information  may  be 
secured  by  writing:  National  Presbyterian 
College  Scholarships.  Vocation  Agency 
United  Presbyterian  Chiu-ch  U.S.A..  476 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York.  New  York  10037, 
after  mid- August.  Deadline:  December  1. 

Samuel  Robinson  Schuiarshlps.  For  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
United  Presbyterian-related  colleges.  No  one 
may  receive  the  scholarship  more  than  once. 
Applicants  must  successfully  recite  the 
answers  of  the  Westminister  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, and  write  a  3,000-word  original  essay 
on  an  assigned  topic  related  to  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  Amount  of  Award:  8600.  Dead- 
line: April  14.  For  Information,  inquire  of 
your  financial  aid  officer  at  United  Presby- 
terian-related colleges. 

KnIgbU  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patrla  Scholarship  Trust"  for  undergraduate 
scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Columbua  has 
an  established  trust  fund  which  will  provide 
annually  •lOOO  scholarships  to  members,  to 
sona  and  daughters  of  living  or  deceased 
members.  The  fund  will  also  annually  pro- 
vide two  glOOO  scholarships  to  Columbian 
Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
academic  excellence  regardless  of  needi  and 
may  be  renewsd  annually  subject  to  satis- 
factory academic  performance.  Five  of  these 
scholarships,  and  one  for  the  Columbian 
Squire,  are  placed  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Students  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man class  may  apply  for  these  scholarships 
through  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 
Catholic  University  of  America.  Washington 
DC.  20064.  Pinal  filing  date  of  application^ 
Is  February  1.  Five  of  these  scholarships,  and 
one  for  the  Columbian  Squire,  may  be  used 
at  a  Catholic  college  of  student's  choice  Ap- 
plications for  these  scholarships  may  be  ob- 
Ulned  from  the  Director  of  Scholarship  Aid, 
KnlghU  of  Columbus,  Supreme  Council,  Co- 


lumbus PUza,  (P.O.  Drawer  1670),  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  06607.  Pinal  filing  date 
for  these  applications  Is  March  1. 

Student  Opportunity  Scholarships.  For 
young  persons  of  limited  opportunities, 
members  of  racial /ethnic  groups,  related  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.S.A. 
Must  be  entering  college  as  an  incoming 
freshman  and  must  apply  to  the  college  for 
financial  aid.  Amount  of  Award:  6100  to 
•  1.400.  Those  meeting  requirements  should 
write  between  January  15  and  March  16  to: 
Student  Opportunity  Scholarships.  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A..  475  River- 
side Drive.  Room  430.  New  York.  New  York 
10037,  for  name  of  Area  Representative  who 
reconunends  nominees  for  scholarships. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion provides  funds  directly  to  Its  approved 
colleges  for  their  distribution  of  scholarships 
and  educational  assistance  to  students  desir- 
ing to  pursue  chiropractic  as  a  career.  Addi- 
tional information  may  be  obtained  by  cor- 
responding with  International  Chiropractors 
Association.  Commission  on  Education.  1901 
"L"  Street.  N.W..  Suite  800.  Washington.  DC 
20036  or  from  the  Director  of  Admissions  of 
the  following  approved  chiropractic  colleges: 
Cleveland  Chiropractic  College  of  irangim 
City.  6401  Rockhlll  Road.  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri 64131;  Cleveland  Chiropractic  College 
of  Los  Angeles.  590  North  Vermont  Ave..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  00004;  New  York  Chiropractic 
College,  Post  Office  Box  167.  Glen  Head.  NY 
11546;  Palmer  College  of  Chiropractic.  1000 
Brady  Street.  Davenport.  Iowa  52806;  Logan 
College  of  Chiropractic.  430  Schoettler  Road. 
P.O.  Box  100.  Chesterfield.  MO  63017;  Sher- 
man College  of  Chiropractic.  P.O.  Box  1462. 
566  Reidville  Road.  Spartanburg.  SC  29304; 
Life  Chiropractic  College.  1269  Barclay  Circle. 
Marietta.  OA  20060. 

American  Medical  Technologists'  Scholar- 
ship Program  offers  six  scholarships  of  8260 
each  to  high  school  graduates  interested  In 
pursuing  medical  technology  or  medical  as- 
sisting studies.  Awards  are  based  primarily 
on  need,  with  consideration  given  to  goals, 
school  grades,  activities,  experience  and  per- 
sonal references.  Applicants  must  be  enrolled, 
or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  school  accred- 
ited by  the  Accrediting  Bureau  of  Health 
Education  Schools  ( list  available  by  contact- 
ing the  ABHES,  2908')  U.S.  20  West.  Elkhart. 
Indiana  46514).  or  enrolled  or  contemplate 
enrolling  In  a  college,  university  or  Junior 
college  medical  technology  or  medical  assist- 
ing program.  May  20  Is  the  filing  deadline 
for  applications  and  supporting  documents. 
For  additional  Information,  contact  AMT.  710 
Hlgglns  Road.  Park  Ridge.  Illinois  60068. 

The  Nursing  Student  Scholarship  Program. 
Under  this  program.  Federally-supported 
scholarships  are  available  through  partici- 
pating schools  of  professional  nursing  for 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need  to  pur- 
sue full-time  or  half-time  study  leading  to 
a  diploma  in  nursing,  an  associate  degree  In 
nursing  or  a  baccalaureate  with  a  major  In 
nursing.  The  amount  of  the  individual  schol- 
arship will  depend  on  the  general  availability 
of  student  aid  funds  and  on  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  student's  school.  No  scholarship 
may  exceed  t2.000  a  year  per  academic  year. 
Nursing  students  and  potential  students  may 
obtain  further  information  and  scholarship 
application  forms  from  the  school  of  their 
choice. 

Professional  Nurse  Tralneeshlp  Program. 
Professional  nurse  trslneeshlps  are  available 
through  participating  training  institutions 
to  help  registered  nurses  prepare  to  teach  in 
the  vartoua  fielda  of  nurse  training,  to  serve 
In  administrative  or  supervisory  capacities, 
to  serve  as  nurse  practitioners,  or  to  serve  In 
other  professional  nursing  specialties  requir- 
ing advanced  training.  Trslneeshlps  provide 
a  living  stipend  up  to  83.900  {>er  annum,  and 
tuition  and  fees  as  set  by  the  participating 
tntlnlng  institution.  Trainees  are  selected  by 


the  training  institutions.  Further  informa- 
tion and  a  list  of  paniclpatlng  institutions 
are  available  from  the:  Division  of  Nursing, 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  Health  Re- 
sources Administration.  3700  East-West 
Highway.  HyattsvUle,  Maryland  20782. 

Soroptimlst  International  of  the  Anoericas 
Youth  Citizenship  Award  of  •I  .000  per  Sorop- 
tlmlst  region  and  a  finalist  award  of  •1,600 
offered  to  high  school  seniors  demonstrating 
good  citizenship  qtuUltles.  Citizenship  In- 
cludes Integrity,  worth  and  ability,  encourage 
youth  to  develop  highest  concept  of  patriot- 
ism and  effective  cooperation  In  home  and 
community  affairs.  Contact  Soroptlmlst  In- 
ternational of  the  Americas.  1616  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  10103. 
Deadline  for  submission  of  application,  Jan- 
uary 1.  1081. 

RCA  Corporation  maintains  one  or  more 
un:lergraduate  scholarships  at  over  30  col- 
leges and  universities.  'These  scholarships, 
normally  made  available  to  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  under- 
graduate work,  are  available  In  the  fields  of 
physical  science,  engineering,  broadcast 
journalism,  business  economics,  telecom- 
munications and  Procurement/Materials 
Management  as  specified  at  each  Institution. 
The  selection  of  scholars  Is  made  by  the 
college  or  university  In  each  case  and  stu- 
dents already  enrolled  should  apply  to  the 
Scholarship  or  Financial  Aid  Officer  for  fur- 
ther Information.  Also,  up  to  25  2-year  voca- 
tional/technical career  scholarships  are 
awarded.  Graduate  fellowships  are  main- 
tained In  journalism,  electrical  engineering, 
electronics  and  physics  at  eight  universities 
and  are  open  to  any  qualfled  graduate  stu- 
dent enrolled  at  the  institutions  which  select 
the  Fellow  and  administer  the  grants.  RCA 
also  supports  scholarship  throughout  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  and  the 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
for  Outstanding  Negro  Students. 

Commissioned  Officer  Student  Training  and 
Extern  Program  (COSTEP).  College  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  of  study  In  medical,  den- 
tal or  veterinary  school  prior  to  assignment, 
and  students  who  have  completed  a  minl- 
mtmi  of  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate  pro- 
gr.un  prior  to  assignment  in  dietetics-nutri- 
tion, engineering,  nursing,  pharmacy,  ther- 
apy, sanitory  science  of  medical  record 
administration  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  COSTEP  program.  COSTEP  assignments 
fall  into  two  major  categories:  Medical  and 
Hospital  Services.  Research  and  Public 
Health  Practice.  Successful  candidates  are 
commissioned  as  reserve  officers  in  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  called  to  active  duty  during  vacation 
periods.  Applications  must  be  received  (1) 
not  later  than  October  1.  1979.  for  positions 
during  the  period  January  through  April. 
1980;  (2)  not  later  than  Febnury  1.  1980 
for  positions  during  the  period  May  through 
August  1980:  (3)  not  ister  than  April  1. 
1980  for  positions  during  the  period  Septem- 
ber through  December.  1980.  For  further  In- 
formation, write  to  COSTEP.  Commissioned 
Personnel  Operations  Division.  OPM/OM/ 
PHS-Room  4-36.  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rock- 
ville.  Maryland  30857. 

Educational  Communicatlona.  Inc.  Schol- 
arship Foundation  provides  a  minimum  of 
SO  awards  almually  of  81000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  achievement  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Finalists 
are  required  to  write  an  essay  which  is  evalu- 
ated by  committee.  Some  consideration  is 
given  for  need  for  financial  aid  but  this  Is 
not  a  major  factor.  Application  may  be  ob- 
tained In  most  high  school  guidance  offices 
or  write  direct  to:  Educational  Communica- 
tions Sholarshlp  Foundation.  3105  Mac- 
Arthur  Boulevard,  Northbrook.  n  00063.  Ap- 
pllcatlon  must  be  submitted  by  June  1st. 
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Health  Professions  Scbolsrsblp  Program. 
For  students  of  exceptional  flnuiclal  need. 
Purpose  ts  to  encourage  students  to  pursue 
careers  In  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry. 
optometery,  pharmacy,  podiatry  or  veteri- 
nary medicine.  Citizens  or  Nationals  of  the 
United  States  may  apply  as  well  as  lawful 
permane.it  residents  of  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam,  the  trust  territory,  or  the 
North  Mariana  Islands.  Scholarship  will 
cover  cost  of  tuition  for  school  year  and 
other  reasonable  educational  expenses  plus 
a  stipend  of  ttOO  per  month  for  13  consecu- 
tive months.  Contact  the:  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  at  the  school  where  you 
Ijtend  to  apply  or  where  you  are  enrolled. 

rOB   CCAODATES  ONLY 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  Bishop  Charles 
P.  Oreco  Graduate  Fellowships,  establlsned 
In  1973,  for  memiers.  their  wives,  sons  and 
daughters  and  fcr  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  deceased  member.  These  fellowships  are 
for  full-time  graduate  study  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree  In  a  program  designed  for 
the  preparation  of  classrocm  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  The  fellowship  Is 
granted  to  a  candidate  at  the  beginning  of 
his  program  of  study  and  offers  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  edu»tlonal  costs  at  the 
graduate  school  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  a 
semester.  The  grant  is  renewable  each  suc- 
ceeding semester  of  the  program  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  four  semesters  upon  evidence  of 
satisfactory  performance  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Fel- 
lowships. Knights  of  Columbus.  P.O.  Drawer 
1670.  New  Haven.  Connecticut  06507. 

Foreign  area  programs  of  the  Social  Science 
R-^aearch  CouncU  and  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  offer  a  limited  number 
of  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  re- 
search in  social  science  and  humanistic  fields 
related  to  certain  foreign  areas.  Since  the 
purposes  for  each  of  these  programs  reflect 
the  distinctive  needs  and  character  of  the 
area,  a  general  account  of  terms  and  condi- 
tions cannot  be  offered  here.  Inquiries  should 
be  directed  to  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil. Fellowships  and  Oranu.  606  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  New  York  10016. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society  has 
avallab:e  tbs  following  scholarships  for 
specialized  training  for  work  with  the  physi- 
cally handicapped:  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audiology  —  Graduate  Level  —  co-sponsored 
with  Alpha  Chi  Omega  National  Women's 
Fraternity.  Contact  department  heads  at  the 
schools  offering  this  training.  Additional  In- 
formation may  be  secured  frcm  the  Scholar- 
ship Coordinator.  National  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety. 2023  Cgden  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois 
e0612. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education 
offers  American  college  graduates  approxi- 
mately 550  scholarships  for  study  in  50  for- 
eign countries,  about  300  of  which  are  pro- 
vided und^r  the  Pulbrlght  Program.  Over 
two  hundred  of  the  scholarships  are  financed 
by  various  foreign  governments,  foreign  uni- 
versities and  private  donors.  In  most  cases, 
the  scholarships  provide  travel  expenses  ana 
partial  or  complete  tuition  and  maintenance 
for  a  full  academic  year.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  are  available  from  the 
Institute  of  International  Education.  Divi- 
sion of  Study  Abroad  Programs.  809  United 
Nations  Plaza,  New  York.  New  York  10017. 
or  from  any  of  the  Institute's  regional  ofBcers 
In  C>)lcago.  Denver.  Atlanta.  Houston  San 
Francisco  and  Washington,  DC.  Students 
now  enrolled  In  colleges  or  universltiea 
should  first  consult  with  their  campus  Pul- 
brlght Program  Advisers.  Deadline  Is  Octo- 
ber 31.  1980. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  annually 
awards  a  limited  number  of  graduate  fellow- 
ships of  up  to  M.OOO  for  study  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university  In  the  field  of 
natural  resource-;  conservation  Research 
which  is  carried  out  as  part  of  a  research 


program  may  be  conaldered  within  this  fel- 
lowship program.  For  further  Information 
write  i,vi:  The  Executive  Vice  President,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  1412  Sixteenth 
St     N  W.   Washington.  DC.   2O033. 

The  National  Research  Council.  Fellowship 
Office,  has  prepared  under  contract  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  a  booklet  en- 
titled: "A  Selected  List  of  Fellowship  Oppor- 
tunities and  Aids  to  Advanced  Education — 
For  United  States  Citizens  and  Foreign  Na- 
tionals." Copies  are  available  upon  request 
from:  Publications  Office.  National  Science 
Foundation.  1800  O  Street.  N  W..  Washing- 
ton. DC   20550. 

The  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Foundation  offers  Fellowships  each  year  to 
approximately  10  young  scientists  and  en- 
gineers for  graduate  study  in  energy  conver- 
sion, transportation.  Jet  propulsion,  space 
flight,  and  flight  structures.  The  fellowships 
provide  stipends  ranging  up  to  (5,000  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  advancement  cf 
the  student,  plus  tuition.  They  are  open  to 
qualified  science  and  engineering  students 
who  are  residents  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada.  Students  graduating  In  aero- 
dynamics, fluid  mechanics,  engineering 
sciences,  physics,  physical  chemistry,  applied 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  or  aeronauti- 
cal, mechanical,  chemical  or  civil  engineer- 
ing are  sought.  The  Fellowships  will  be  used 
for  study  at  The  Daniel  and  Florence  Gug- 
genheim Laboratories  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, the  Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim 
Jet  Propulsion  Center  at  California  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  Daniel  and  Florence 
Guggenheim  Institute  of  Flight  Structures 
at  Columbia  University.  Applications  and 
additional  Information  should  be  obtained 
directly  from  Princeton.  California  Institute 
of  Technology  or  Columbia.  The  Fellowships 
are  open  to  women  as  well  as  men. 

The  School  of  Social  Service  Administra- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago  may  offer  Its 
masters  students  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships  ranging  from  11.000  to  15.280 
and  up  to  •6.780  for  Ph.D.  students.  The 
school  offers  a  two-year  program  lead- 
ing to  the  A.M.  degree  with  concentra- 
tions in  advanced  clinical  social  work  prac- 
tice, social  planning,  conununity  work,  policy 
analysis  for  social  welfare  and  survey  meth- 
ods for  policy  research.  Special  learning  op- 
portunities are  available  in  the  area  of  child 
welfare,  community  mental  health,  correc- 
tions, health  and  medical  care,  work  with 
the  Spanish  speaking  community  and  the 
aged.  The  Ph.D.  program,  designeid  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  research  or  teaching,  of- 
fers specialized  study  on  an  advanced  level 
In  two  areas  of  concentration:  social  treat- 
ment and  social  welfare  policy,  planning  and 
administration.  Application  for  admission 
and  scholarship  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Dean  of  Students.  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration.  The  University  of  Chica- 
go. 969  East  60th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637. 

The  Center  for  Safety.  New  York  Univer- 
sity offers  flnanctal  assistance  to  NYV  candi- 
dates for  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
in  occupational  safety  and  health.  Grants- 
in-aid  provide  full  tuition  and  stipends  for 
full-time  ."tudents  and  tuition  support  for 
part-time  students.  Applicants  are  Judged  on 
demonstrated  ability,  on  professional  and 
personal  quallflcatlons  and  on  interests  ex- 
hibited In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health.  The  necessary  forma  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Lawrence  Slote.  Director. 
The  Center  for  Safety.  New  York  University. 
715  Broadway.  New  York.  NY.  10003.  If  at  all 
possible  before  February  15  of  any  year. 
Awards  are  generally  made  In  June  for  the 
academic  year  starting  that  Fall. 

The  American  Congress  on  Surveying  and 
Mapping  administers  two  fellowships  for 
graduate  students  Interested  In  continuing 
their  education.  The  awards  are:  (1)  Keuffel 
and  Esser  Fellowship  In  Surveying  and 
Cartography — (2.000:     (2)     Wild    Heerbrugg 


Geodetic  Fellowship — (3,000.  Deadline  for  all 
applications  Is  January  IS.  For  further  In- 
formation  and  applications,  contact  Execu- 
tive Director,  American  Congress  on  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping,  210  Uttle  Palls  Street, 
Falls  Church,  Virginia  22046. 

The  American  Podiatry  Association  annu- 
ally offers  fellowships  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  in  a  field  re- 
lated to  podiatry.  Areas  of  specialization  In- 
clude public  health,  education  and  the  basic 
sciences.  Fellowships  are  awarded  for  one 
academic  year  of  full-time  study.  The  fellow- 
ships are  renewable  for  two  additional  years 
of  full-time  study.  Information,  with  respect 
to  scholarships  and  student  aid,  is  avail- 
able at  the  colleges  of  Podlatric  Medicine. 
For  information  on  fellowship  grants,  write 
the  APA  Committee  on  Fellowships,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20015. 

Dental  Teacher  Training  Fellowships  are 
available  through  a  program  established  by 
the  American  Fund  for  Dental  Health  to  de- 
velop more  dental  school  teachers.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  recipients  under  this  program 
take  a  two  year  course  beyond  dental  school 
leading  to  a  Master's  degree.  For  complete 
Information  regarding  eligibility,  selection 
and  application  forms,  direct  your  corre- 
spondence to:  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  Attn:  John  Klyop.  Suite  1630.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60611  prior 
to  February  1. 

Dental  Scholarships  for  Minority  Students 
are  available  through  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Health.  Students  selected  under 
this  program  may  receive  up  to  (2.000  for 
their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Upon  re- 
appllcatlon  and  report  of  satisfactory  prog- 
ress, a  grant  for  (2.000  may  be  renewed  for 
the  second  year  of  dental  studies.  A  maxi- 
mum of  (4.000  may  be  paid  over  a  two-year 
period.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  from  the  following  minority  groups 
under-represented  In  the  dental  profession — 
American  Indians.  Blacks.  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans and  Puerto  Rlcans.  They  must  be  enter- 
ing their  first  year  of  dental  school.  Applica- 
tions are  available  from  the  Student  Affairs 
or  Financial  Aid  Office  of  the  dental  school 
they  plan  to  attend.  Application  deadline  is 
May  1 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  Scholar- 
ships are  available  on  application  to  the 
American  Fund  for  Dental  Health.  These  are 
one-year  scholarships,  ranging  from  $500  to 
(600.  Upon  reapplicatlon.  a  scholarship  may 
be  renewed  for  a  second  year  by  the  Selec- 
tion Committee  If  the  student  satisfactorily 
completes  the  flrst  year  and  funding  is  avail- 
able Deadline  date  is  June  1.  For  full  infor- 
mation, write  to:  American  Fund  for  Dental 
Health.  Attn:  John  Klyop,  Suite  1630.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Dentistry.  Most  of  the  Nation's  60  dental 
schools  offer  scholarships  and  loans  to  their 
students.  Information  and  application  forms 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  schools  In 
which  a  student  Is  Interested.  Information 
on  the  schools  Is  published  annually  In  Ad- 
mission Requirements  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  Dental  Schools,  copies  of  which 
are  available  for  (7.50  each  1(6.00  each  for 
orders  of  ten  or  more)  from  the  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools,  1625  Massa- 
chrsetts  Avenue.  N.W..  Washington.  DC 
20036.  In  addition  to  the  above.  American 
Association  of  Dental  Schools  Apollcation 
Service  (AADSAS)  offers  a  fee  waiver  pro- 
gram. This  service  allows  applicants  to  45  of 
the  Nation's  dental  schools  to  file  a  single, 
standard  application  rather  than  multiple 
forms  during  the  dental  school  application 
process.  Every  AADSAS  applicant  will  re- 
ceive a  description  of  the  fee  waiver  program 
as  part  of  the  application  package. 

National  Medical  Fellowships.  Inc .  pro- 
vides flnancial  assistance  to  Black,  mainland 
Puerto  Rlcans.  Mexican  American  and  Amer- 
ican Indian  students  who  are  citizens  of  the 
U.S..  for  first  or  second  year  study  In  U.S. 
medical   schools.   Application  and   Informa- 
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tlon  may  be  sscured  by  writing  to  Boom  1830, 
350  West  67th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 

The  American  Osteopathic  Association, 
through  the  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Os- 
teopathic Association,  annually  awards  one 
National  Osteopathic  College  Scholarship  of 
(4,000  and  additional  scholarships  of  (3,000. 
These  scholarships  cover  freshmen  and 
sophomore  years  of  medical  training.  Awards 
are  based  on  scholarship  (minimum  of  three 
years  undergiKduate  college  or  tinlverslty) , 
flnancial  need,  good  moral  character,  ac- 
ceptance to  the  entering  flrst  year  class  at  a 
college  of  osteopathic  medicine,  motivation 
and  aptitude  for  the  osteopathic  medical 
profession  and  citizenship  In  the  U.S.  or 
Canada.  Apply  prior  to  May  1.  The  National 
Osteopathic  Foundation,  Individual  Col- 
leges of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  other  os- 
teopathic state  organizations  administer 
loan  funds.  For  application  and  other  In- 
formation regarding  entrance  requirements, 
loans  and  scholarships,  write:  Scholarship 
Chairman.  American  Osteopathic  Associa- 
tion, 212  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Nurses'  Educational  Funds.  An  organiza- 
tion which  grants  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships to  graduate  nurses  to  equip  them  for 
advancement  In  nursing.  Men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  American  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  who  qualify  for  these  awards 
study  In  nursing  programs  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  in  colleges  and 
universities  of  their  choice.  Funds  are  con- 
tributed by  ntirses,  business  and  Industrial 
flrms.  organisations  and  Individuals.  The 
executive  committee  determines  the  amount 
and  number  of  awards  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  availability  of  funds  and  the  nature 
of  applications.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  January  IS  preceding  the  fall  for  which 
award  is  made.  Write  for  ^;^llcatlon  forms 
or  additional  Information  to  Nurses'  Educa- 
tional Funds,  555  West  67tb  Street,  New 
York,  NY.  10019. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  Educational  Foundation  awards  ap- 
proximately 70  fellowships  annually  ranging 
from  (3600  to  (7000  to  women  of  the  United 
States  who  have  completed  all  requirements 
for  the  doctorate  except  the  writing  of  the 
dissertation.  Awards  are  also  made  to  women 
for  postdoctoral  research  and  for  the  final 
year  of  study  in  the  fields  of  law,  dentistry, 
medicine,  veterinary  medicine  and  archi- 
tecture. Deadline  for  application  is  Decem- 
ber 15.  For  further  Information,  write  to: 
the  Director  of  Ekiucatlonal  Foundation  Pro- 
grams, AAUW.  2401  VirginU  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC  20037.  Applications  are 
available  after  August  1  of  each  year. 

The  American  College  of  Hospital  Admin- 
istrators, 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, 111.  eo<ll,  through  its  educational 
fund,  has  established  a  limited  number  of 
scholarship  loans  to  assist  worthy  students 
to  continue  their  professional  education  and 
training  towards  careers  in  hospital  admin- 
istration. Loans  are  available  to  students, 
accepted  by,  or  presently  enrolled  In  a  grad- 
uate program  in  hospital  or  health  services 
administration  accredited  by  the  Accrediting 
Commission  on  Education  for  Health  ^Serv- 
ices Administration  and  acceptable  to  the 
American  College  of  Hospital  Administra- 
tors. Applications  must  be  endorsed  by  the 
University  Program  Course  Director  prior  to 
submission  to  the  College's  special  Scholar- 
ship  Committee. 

The  Allstate  Foundation  provides  nursing 
education  scholarships  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 300  young  persons.  Awarded  through 
various  schools  of  nursing  and  through  some 
constituent  leagues  for  nursing.  Consult 
your  constituent  league  (Addresses  are 
available  from  Allstate  Foundation,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Nortbbrook,  ni.  60063)  or  the  director 


of  the  school  of  nursing  you  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Scholarships  provide  funds  to  meet 
tuition  charges  in  hospital  and  college 
schools  of  nursing:  and  nursing  scholarships 
for  American  Indian  students  administered 
by  the  American  Indian  Nurses  Association, 
331  South  Peter's,  Norman,  OK  73070.  The 
Allstate  Foundation  also  provides  16  scholar- 
ships annually  each  with  a  total  value  of 
(3,300  to  deserving  members  of  the  Chicago 
Boys  Clubs.  Winners  of  these  scholarships, 
valued  at  (800  a  year  for  each  of  four  years, 
are  chosen  by  the  Chicago  Boys  Clubs  at 
304  West  Randolph  Street.  Chicago,  111.  All- 
state also  provides  Human  Care  Services 
Awards  at  George  Williams  College,  556  31st 
Street,  Downers  Grove.  111.  60515. 

Teacher  Exchange  Program.  Under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  the  Government  offers  opportu- 
nities for  qualified  American  educators  to 
work  in  elementary  and  secondary  schoc^ 
abroad  and  in  some  Instances,  institutions 
of  higher  education.  To  be  eligible,  an  ap- 
plicant must  be  teaching  currently  as  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  teacher,  col- 
lege Instructor,  assistant,  associate  or  full 
professor.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  a  U.S.  citizen  at  the 
time  of  application  and  have  at  least  three 
years  of  successful  full-time  temcbixxg  ex- 
perience. Two  years  are  required  for  partici- 
pation In  simimer  seminars  fcr  teachers  of 
Italian,  the  classics,  German  and  World, 
Asian  or  Middle  Eastern  History  and  area 
studies;  three  years  for  a  summer  seminar 
for  social  studies  supervisors,  curriculum 
directors,  teacher  educators  and  school  ad- 
ministrators responsible  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment. Evidence  of  good  health  and 
emotional  maturity  and  stability  also  is  re- 
quired. The  Government  provides  round-trip 
tranqx>rtatlon  to  some  countries  for  those 
selected  to  participate  but  no  transportation 
is  provided  for  dependents  or  for  teachers 
going  to  Canada,  Great  Britain  or  Switzer- 
land. A  maintenance  allowance,  paid  In  the 
currency  of  the  host  country  Is  based  upon 
that  country's  cost  of  living.  For  teachers 
going  to  Canada,  Ftance.  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  or  Switzerland,  the  successful  appli- 
cant's U.S.  salary  is  continued  by  the  par- 
ticipant's own  school.  Seminar  grants  usu- 
ally include  round-trip  transportation,  tui- 
tion costs  but  for  some,  the  participants  are 
responsible  fcr  their  own  maintenance  ex- 
penses. Application  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  and  then  submitted  to  the  Teacher 
Exchange  Section,  Division  of  International 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
Room  3069  ROB-3.  7th  and  D  Streets,  S.W., 
Washington.  DC  20202.  Regional  interview- 
ing coounlttees  conduct  preliminary  screen- 
ln»  of  aopllcants.  Annual  recruitment  dates 
are  Seotember  1 -November  11. 

NRA/NIFI  Teacher  Work-Study  Grants  Is 
open  to  teachers  ana  administrators  of  food- 
service  career  programs.  Thirty  grants  In 
the  amounts  of  (1 .500  each  wUl  be  awarded 
to  teachers  and  administrators  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  enable  them  tx)  obtain  work  ex- 
perience in  the  foodservice  industry  which 
will  enrich  and  update  their  knowledge  of 
the  Industry  and  will  increase  capability  to 
relate  their  knowledge  to  students.  Applica- 
tion deadline:  April  1.  For  application  and 
further  Information,  contact  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Fy>odBervlce  Indtistry.  20 
Korth  Ws/'ker  Drive,  Suite  2620,  Chicago, 
Tlllnois  60606. 

FOB    GKADT7ATCS    AND    TTNDEacaAmTATES    ONLY 

The  Harry  S  TTuman  Memorial  Scholarship 
Program  enacted  by  Public  Law  93-«43.  is 
authorized  to  award  scholarships,  through 
nationwide  competition,  to  persons  who 
demonstrate  outstanding  potential  for  and 
who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in  public  service. 
Scholarships  awarded  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  four  academic  years:  neither  shall 
thejr  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books. 


room  and  board,  or  (6.000  whichever  Is  Ism 
for  each  year  of  study.  B«clplenu  mtMt  be 
college  juniors  in  the  initial  year  of  tb« 
award.  Each  state  shall  be  assured  at  least 
one  recipient  each  year  and  the  scholarship 
may  apply  to  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation offering  cou>ses  of  study  or  timlnlng 
to  prepare  persons  for  a  career  in  pub|lc  serv- 
ice. For  further  Information,  contadt:  Tru- 
man Scholarship  Foundation,  713  Jackson 
Place,  N.W..  Washington.  DC  30006. 

Federal  Government  Employment  for  Co- 
operative Education  Studenu.  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  opportunities  for  over  13,000 
college  students  to  alternate  periods  of  paid 
work  with  periods  of  study.  To  be  eligible,  a 
student  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college  that  has 
a  cooperative  education  program.  He  must 
also  meet  civil  service  requirements.  These 
Government  job  assignments  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  relate  studies  to  career  interests  and 
to  test  occupational  choices  before  gradu- 
ating. InformaUon  is  available  at  U.S.  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  offices  (formerly 
known  as  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission) . 
which  may  be  located  through  i-ttrfiting  tha 
United  States  Government  section  In  moat 
metrc^Mlitan  telephone  directories. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  as  an  agency 
administers  the  "GI  Bill"  for  education, 
training,  and  other  benefits  which  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere  In  NEED  A  LIFT?  As  an 
employer,  it  does  not  sponsor  eeducatlonal 
grants,  scholanhlps  or  fellowships  In  the 
usual  sense;  however.  It  is  Indirectly  Involved 
in  these  programs  with  similar  objectives: 

(1)  Student  emplojrment.  in  limited  num- 
bers, is  available  at  many  of  its  more  than 
220  field  establishments — particularly  at  VA 
Medical  Centers.  Positions  available  range 
from  the  Federally  sponsored  programs  at  the 
high  school  level  where  fln«.n<-ijii  need  Is  a 
prerequisite  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  where  priority  is  given  to  those 
whose  curriculum  leads  to  degrees  In  flelda 
where  the  VA  Is  a  substantial  employer. 
These  Include  medicine,  dietetics,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  psychology,  social  work,  the  thera- 
pies, and  biological  sciences.  This  category  of 
employment  is  greatest  during  the  summer 
months. 

(2)  VA  Medical  Centers  are  engaged  In  a 
variety  of  university-affiliated  training  pro- 
grams— particularly  In  the  health  fields.  In 
most  cases,  the  individual  or  student  Involved 
Is  a  part-time  or  temporary  full-time  paid 
employee  of  the  VA;  one  who  is  normally  en- 
rolled on  a  conctirrent  or  intermittent  basis 
in  a  post  graduate  educational  program. 

Specific  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  the  Personnel  Officer  of  the  near- 
est VA  Medical  Center  or  Regional  Offloe. 

The  National  Board  of  Civil  Air  Patrol  has 
authorized  scholarships  to  be  awarded  to 
Civil  Air  Patrol  members  and  cadets  each  year 
in  the  following  categories:  Undergraduate. 
Advanced  Undergraduate,  Graduate  and 
Technical/Vocation  Scholarships.  Informa- 
tion and  forms  may  be  secured  from:  Civil 
Air  Patrol  unit  commanders  or  from  National 
Headquarters.  Civil  Air  Patrol/TT,  MaxweU 
AFB  AL  36113.  Deadline  date  Is  AprU  1. 

The  Rotary  Foundation  Scholarabips  are 
available  to  graduate  or  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, jotunallsts.  or  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped. Vocational  scholarships  are  also 
available  for  artisans,  technicians  and  pro- 
fessions who  have  been  employed  In  a  tech- 
nical or  professional  field  for  at  least  3  years. 
Age  limit  requirements  vary  with  each  award. 
All  awards  are  for  one  academic  year  In  a 
country  other  than  the  recipient's  own  and 
they  provide  for  all  school  fees,  room  and 
board,  transportation  and  expenses  for  lim- 
ited travel  during  the  year.  Contact  your  local 
Rotary  Club  for  details.  Applications  are  due 
March  1. 

National  Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship 
Program  is  a  competitive,  support-for-servlce 
Fed.  Grant  Prog.,  from  the  Depart,  of  HEW, 
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tot  MudMits  of  medicine.  o«Mop*tby  or  d«n- 
ustry  (M^..  D.O..  D.DB.  or  DJfJ}).  Limit- 
ed n  ambers  of  awards  tor  students  In  other 
bealth-related  disciplines  may  te  Included  as 
needed  each  year.  (For  1980-81.  these  other 
disciplines  Included,  doctoral  programs  of 
podiatry,  master's  degree  programs  of  nurse 
practitioner  education.  nurae-mldwUery. 
community  health  nursing,  public  health 
nutrition  and  b*ccalaureate-ievel  nursing 
programs.)  Benefits  Include  monthly  stlpena 
lor  living  expenses  of  at  least  SMS.  an  addl- 
tl.nal  amount  to  cover  all  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  and  payment  of  tuition 
and  required  fees.  Pbr  each  year  of  support. 
re.:lplents  are  obligated  to  terve  one  year  In 
full-time  clinical  practice  of  their  proiesslon 
employed  by  National  Health  Service  Corps, 
a  component  of  the  VS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. The  minimum  service  obligation  Is  3 
years.  Assignments  will  be  In  eligible  heiLltb 
manpower  shortage  areas  In  the  UnltMl 
States  serving  populations  which  seriously 
lack  access  to  quality  health  care.  For  the 
latest  Information,  call  toll-free  ( BOO) -838- 
0634  at  any  time.  Prom  Maryland,  or  outside 
the  48  sutes,  call  collect  (301)-43&-6453  or 
write,  giving  name,  address  and  health  dis- 
cipline being  studied.  Calls  received  during 
offlce  hours  (8:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Prlday.  Eastern  Time)  will  reach  a 
Scholarship  Counselor  who  can  offer  further 
assistance.  Address:  NHSC  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. Center  Building.  Room  0-16.  3700 
Bast-West  Highway.  Hyatuvllle.  Maryland 
a0783. 

National  Institute  for  the  Poodservlce  In- 
dustry administers  the  following  scholarship 
programs  for  students  who  are  Interested  in 
a  management  career  In  the  foodservlce  In- 
dustry Including  hotel.  resUurant  and  Insti- 
tutional management : 

1.  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram 

A.  Junlcr/Communlty  College  Scholarship 
Award.  Por  high  school  graduates  enrolled  or 
planning  to  enroll  In  a  program  leading  to  an 
associate  degree  In  foodservlce  management 
at  a  Junior/community  college.  Three  scho- 
larships at  81.900  each  awarded  annually 
Basic  amount  of  8950  per  year  Is  given  for  two 
years.  Winners  are  expected  to  find  summer 
employnient  related  to  foodservlce  manage- 
ment. 

B.  Senior  College  Scholarship  Award.  Por 
students  completing  their  second  year  In 
foodservlce  education  In  a  four-year  Institu- 
tion or  those  in  a  two-year  program  who  wish 
to  continue  at  a  four-year  Institution.  Seven 
scholarships  at  83.600  each  awarded  annually 
Basic  amount  of  81.300  Is  given  for  two  years 
Winners  are  expected  to  And  summer  em- 
ployment related  to  foodservlce  management 

C.  Graduate  Degree  Pellowshlp  One  fellow- 
ship at  82.000.  one  fellowship  at  81.200  and 
five  fellowships  at  81.000  each  are  awarded  on 
a  compeUtlTc  basis  to  teachers  and  admlnu- 
trators  enrolled  In  academic  programs  leading 
to  a  masters  or  doctorate  degree  to  Improve 
s\Uls  In  teaching  or  administering  fcodserv- 
Ice  career  education. 

a.  Golden  Plate  Scholarship  Program- 
Sponsored  by  Internallonal  Poodservlce  Man- 
ufacturers AssocUtlon — offers  approximately 
100  awards  to  studenu  enrolled  or  planning 
to  enroll  In  a  foodservlce  program  In  a  Jun- 
ior/community, senior  college  or  graduate 
school.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  is 
8900.  Awards  are  for  one  academic  year. 

Deadline  filing  date  is  April  i.  Purther  in- 
formation and  applications  may  be  obtained 
from:  National  Institute  for  the  Poodservlce 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2830 
Chicago.  Illinois  60608 

The  Material  Handling  Education  Pounda- 
tlon.  Inc.  Awards  scholarships,  varying  In 
nvmber  and  amounts,  to  studenU  enrolled 
m  an  accredited  program  that  Includes  an 
emphasis  in  material  handling  through  di- 
rect and  related  courses  and  through  inde- 


pendent study.  Also,  to  be  eligible,  students 
must  be  beyond  their  second  year  of  a  Bache- 
lor's program  or  beginning  graduate  study. 
OS.  cltlaens  and  maintaining  at  leut  r 
"B"  average.  Applications  may  be  secured 
from  the  offlce  of  The  Material  Handing 
Education  Poundatlon.  Inc.,  1336  Preeport 
Road.  Pittsburgh.  PA  15338.  Application 
deadline  date  Is  Pebruary  1. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance program,  administers  a  higher  educa- 
tion assistance  program  for  students  who 
are  y^  or  more  degree  Indian.  Eskimo,  or 
Aleut  of  a  tribal  group  being  served  by  the 
Bureau  and  who  are  enrolled  in  accredited 
Institutions  of  their  choice  In  pursuit  of  a 
regular  or  graduate  degree.  Must  have  finan- 
cial need  established  by  institution  they  are 
attending  or  plan  to  attend.  In  addition  to 
grants  offered  by  the  Bureau,  students  may 
also  receive  assistance  from  approximately 
100  sources.  listed  in  a  booklet  entitled  "Ca- 
reer Development  Opportunities  for  Native 
Americans,"  available  free  from  any  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  Pleld  Offlce  or  through  the 
Central  Offlce  at  1961  Constitution  Avenue. 
N.W  .  Washington.  D.C.  30046. 

The  National  Science  Poundatlon  (NSP). 
an  Independent  agency  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, supports  various  programs  to 
strengthen  education  In  the  sciences,  engi- 
neering and  mathematics.  Of  particular  In- 
terest, are  graduate  fellowshlpa  for  students 
seeking  a  master's  or  PhJ3.  degrees,  research 
pvtldpaitlon  for  college  undergraduates,  and 
the  summer  programs  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. NSP  does  not  have  scholarship  or  loan 
programs.  NSP  awarded  360  graduate  fellow- 
ships In  March.  1980.  Awards  were  made  in 
all  fields  of  science.  Including  the  social  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  engineering  and  inter- 
disciplinary fields.  During  the  summer,  about 
1.000  undergraduates  participated  In  the 
Foundation's  Undergraduate  Research  Par- 
ticipation Program.  Programs  for  high  ability 
high  school  students  provided  about  3.100 
opportunities  for  scientific  training  during 
the  summer  of  1980.  Por  further  Information, 
contact:  Public  Information  Branch.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Washington.  DC 
20660. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
does  not  have  a  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
gram at  national  level.  A  large  number  of 
state  congresses  have  such  programs,  and 
others  are  encouraging  scholarship  grants  at 
council  and  local  levels.  Awards  are  made 
possible  by  fees  received  for  honorary  state 
life  memberships,  memorial  glfu.  and/or 
voluntary  contributions  from  FTA's.  Moat 
are  for  preteachlng  education,  but  some  are 
for  family  life  education,  guidance  and  coun- 
seling Instruction,  llbrarlanshlp.  teachers  of 
exceptional  children,  and  in-service  teachers' 
summer  term  work.  Special  fellowships  of- 
fered. Inquires  sent  to  National  Offlce  at  700 
North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  nilnols  60611 
are  forwarded  to  the  state  congreas. 

Kap|>a  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  annually 
offers  scholarships  to  women  students  who 
are  Juniors  or  seniors  In  college  or  graduate 
studenu  working  towards  a  degree  In  the 
field  of  Rehabilitation.  Applicants  must  have 
completed  two  years  of  study  on  a  campus 
where  there  Is  a  chapter  or  be  a  graduate 
student  on  a  campus  where  there  is  a  chap- 
ter. Scholarships  for  both  members  and  non- 
members  are  granted  to  assist  In  preparation 
for  work  with  the  mentally  retarded,  physi- 
cally handicapped,  socially  deprived,  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  the  aged.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  citizens  of  the  VS.  or  Can- 
ada. Undergraduate  awards  are  for  8300- 
•500  Graduate  awards  are  for  8300-81.000 
Graduate  fellowships  are  also  offered  for 
members  and  non-members  with  high 
academic  standing  In  fields  other  than 
Rehabilitation.  The  same  qualifications  are 
required  as  with  the  Rehabilitation  scholar- 


ships. Details  and  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Fraternity  Head- 
quarters. P.O.  Box  3079.  Columbus.  OH 
43316.  Deadline  U  February  16. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Ap- 
plication to  AIA  Student  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram places  an  individual  In  competition  for 
an  award  from  any  one  of  the  Foundation 
funds  Scholarships  are  available  to  the  first 
professional  decree  candidate,  to  a  graduate 
student  In  architecture,  to  enable  them  to 
pursue  an  original  investigation  Into  human 
needs  and  requirements  In  low-income  hous- 
ing. A  fellowship  is  available  for  better  com- 
munications, better  research  community  and 
the  practicing  architect.  Graduate  scholar- 
ships available  for  one  academic  year  to 
study  health  facility  design.  Finally,  a  schol- 
arship program  is  available  for  students  from 
the  minority  or  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 
Further  information  write  Dlr.,  Education 
Programs.  The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. 1736  New  York  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington 
DC.  30006. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.  is  an  organiza- 
tion to  encourage  talented  young  people  to 
enter  the  newspaper  profession.  The  Journal- 
Ism  Career  and  Scholarship  Guide,  published 
by  the  Fund,  provides  Information  on  what 
to  study  in  college,  where  to  study  Journal- 
ism and  communications  and  where  the  Jobs 
are  and  how  to  find  them.  It  also  lists  more 
than  83.3  million  in  financial  aid  from  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  newspapers,  profes- 
sional societies  and  Journalism-related  orga- 
nizations for  students  who  want  to  study 
Journalism  or  communications.  Single  copies 
of  the  Guide  are  available  at  no  charge  to 
Interested  Individuals.  The  Fund  operates 
two  Internship  programs;  the  Editing  Intern- 
ship Program  for  college  Juniors,  and  the 
Minority  Internship  Program  for  college 
seniors  planning  to  enter  graduate  school 
following  the  Internship  and  graduate 
studies.  The  internships  offer  students  the 
opportunity  to  earn  scholarships  after  suc- 
cessfully completing  a  summer  of  employ- 
ment on  a  dally  newspaper.  The  Fund's 
Urban  Journalism  Workshops  are  designed 
for  tnner-clty  minority  high  school  students 
and  encourage  Journalistic  participation  on 
school  newspapers  and  make  students  aware 
of  Journalism  careers.  Other  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Fund  are  fellowshlpa  for  high 
school  Journalism  teachers  and  publications 
advisers  with  little  or  no  formal  training  in 
the  Journalism  field,  and  a  Special  Awards 
Program  for  high  school  Journalism  teachers 
and  publications  advisers  ending  In  the  nam- 
ing of  the  High  School  Journalism  Teacher 
of  the  Year.  An  Edltor-ln-Resldents  Pro- 
gram Is  operated  in  cooperation  with  the  As- 
sociation Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
send  professional  newspeople  to  college  and 
university  campuses.  For  Information  on 
these  programs,  as  well  as  copies  of  Journal- 
ism career  Information,  write:  The  Newspa- 
per Fund,  P.O.  Box  300.  Princeton.  New  Jer- 
sey 08540. 

Institute  of  Food  Technologists  adminis- 
ters fellowships  and  scholarships  to  students 
pursuing  a  program  leading  to  a  degree  In 
the  general  field  of  Pood  Technology  or  Pood 
Slclence.  During  the  tenure  of  a  scholarship, 
winners  must  be  enrolled  In  an  IFT  approved 
U.S.  or  Canadian  educational  Institution. 
Graduate  fellowship  winners  may  be  enrolled 
In  any  U.S.  or  Canadian  educational  Institu- 
tion that  is  conducting  fundamental  re- 
search In  food  science  or  technology.  Twen- 
ty-one freshman,  sophomore:  and  34  Junior 
and  senior  scholarships  of  8500  to  81000. 
Nineteen  graduate  Fellowships  up  to  84000 
Booklet.  IPT  Scholarship  Fellowship  Program 
and  applications  are  available  after  Septem- 
ber 15  from  IFT  Scholarship  Department.  221 
N.  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois  60601.  or, 
from  Department  Head  of  approved  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
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Science  and  Art  annually  awards  approxi- 
mately 330  free  tuition  ■cboUrahlpe.  each 
valued  at  84.000  per  year,  to  applicants  who 
have  successfully  competed  for  admission  to 
its  School  of  Art.  The  School  of  Architecture 
or  its  School  of  Engineering.  Any  resident  of 
the  United  States  who  has  a  superior  high 
school  record  and  obtains  a  stifficlently  high 
score  In  the  Scholastic  Aptitude. Test  Is  eligi- 
ble to  apply  to  the  Engineering  School.  Any 
student  who  Is  highly  talented  in  art  design 
Is  eligible  to  apply  to  the  Art  and  Architec- 
ture Schools.  Cut-off  points  in  mathematical 
and  verbal  SAT  scores  vary  according  to  the 
discipline  applied  for.  Selection  of  students 
is  baaed  on  additional  competitive  tests  at 
The  Cooper  Union.  The  free  tuition  scholar- 
ships continue  to  graduation  or  as  long  as 
the    student    maintains    required    academic 
standards.  Living  costs  are  not  included  and 
The  Cooper  Union  doea  not  provide  dormi- 
tory facilities.  The  School  of  Art  and  The 
School  of  Architecture  offer  four  and  five- 
year  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degrees 
and  four-year  part-time  courses  leading  to  a 
certificate    in    fine    and    gr^bic   arts.    The 
School  of  Engineering  offers  four-year  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Kngl- 
neerlng  (chemical,  civil,  electrical,  mechan- 
ical or  interdisciplinary) .  Also  a  6-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  Master  of  Engineering 
degree  is  offered.  Full  information  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Dean  of  Admissions. 
The  Cooper  Union.  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 
NY.  10003. 

The  Society  of  Exploration  Qeophyaldsts 
Foundation  offers  numerous  scholarship  op- 
portunities to  students  who  intend  to  pursue 
a  college  course  directed  toward  a  career  in 
Geophysics.  Scholarships  ranging  from  8750 
to  81.000  annually  are  available  to  students 
wishing  to  enter  college,  already  In  college 
and  at  the  graduate  level.  Applications  and 
further  information  may  be  secured  from 
the  Society's  Scholarship  Conunlttee,  P.O. 
Box  3008.  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  74101.  AppUca- 
tions  must  be  filed  prior  to  March  1. 

United  Methodist  Scholarships  offers  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  awards  to  out- 
standing United  Methodist  students  in  more 
than  one  hundred  accredited  United  Bfeth- 
odlst  institutions.  Awards  are  granted  for 
one  year  only:  but  reappllcatlon  for  a  sec- 
ond year  Is  poAlble.  Awarded  In  amounte  up 
to  8500  per  year  for  payment  of  tuition  and 
general  academic  fees  only.  Students  may 
secure  loans  from  the  United  Methodist  Stu- 
dent Loan  Fuad  up  to  8700^8800 'per  year 
81.000  may  be  obtained  for  Graduate  level. 
The  total  amount  that  can  be  borrowed  is 
85.000.  Qualified  United  MethodUt  students 
may  borrow  from  this  fund  while  attending 
any  Institution  of  higher  education  which  Is 
accredited  by  lu  regional  accrediting  aMo- 
clation.  For  further  Information,  write: 
United  Methodist  Church,  Office  of  T,««tif 
and  Scholarships,  P.O.  Box  871.  NashvUIe. 
Tennessee  3720S. 

The  American  Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Associa- 
tion Foundation  offers  the  following  scholar- 
ships: Certificate  Scbolarahlp  Program  to 
students  who  are  In  a  certuieate/aaeoclate 
degree  or  bachelor's  degree  dental  hygiene 
program,  will  be  entering  the  final  year  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  fall  and  have  a  mini- 
mum grade  point  average  of  2.50  (on  a  4  00 
scale).  Poet  Certificate  Dental  Hygiene 
Scholarship  Program  to  students  who  ar»  en- 
rolled In  the  final  year  of  a  certificate /asso- 
ciate degree  dMital  hygiene  pixtgram.  or  are 
a  graduate  of  a  certlficate/aawxrtate  decree 
dental  hygiene  program,  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.60  (on  a  4.00  scale) 
and  can  provide  evidence  of  acceptance  as  a 
full-time  bache'or's  degree  candidate  In  an 
accredited  four-year  college  or  tmlvemty 
Postcertlflcate  Dental  Hygiene  F^Uowablp 
Program-Masters  Degree  to  students  who  can 
provide  evidence  of  a  full-time  masters  de- 
gree candidate  in  a  unlvertfty  program  are 


a  graduate  of  a  certificate/associate  dental 
hygiene  program,  baccalaureate  program  and 
are  licensed  Dental  HyglenUU  or  wlU  re- 
ceive a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year.  While  being  enrolled 
in  a  dental  hygiene  curriculum,  must  main- 
tain a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.60 
(on  a  4.00  scale) .  The  scholarships  may  range 
from  8300  to  81.500,  depending  on  need. 
Deadline  for  applications  Is  April  16.  Infor- 
mation and  application  may  be  obtained  by 
writing:  American  Dental  Hyglenlsts'  Asso- 
cUtlon.  444  North  Bflcblgan  Avenue.  Suite 
3400.  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

ASMT  Education  &  Research  Fund.  Inc. 
Medical  technology  students  enrolled  In  a 
medical  technology  baccalaureate  degree  col- 
lege program  and  who  have  completed  the 
first  semester  of  their  sophomore  year,  may 
I4>ply  for  a  83,000  Fisher  Scientific  Company 
Undergraduate  scboUrahlp  offered,  to  be 
paid  in  equal  installmenu  to  one  recipient 
for  their  Junior  and  senior  year.  Payments 
will  be  made  for  each  term  of  the  Junior  and 
senior  years.  Graduate  student  scholarships 
are  also  offered  by  the  Fund,  for  Interested 
students  continuing  their  education  beyond 
the  baccaUureate  degree  in  certain  specialty 
fields.  Applications  for  the  Fisher  Scholar- 
ship and  the  graduate  Specialty  Scholarships 
avaUable  from  the  ASMT  Education  &  Re- 
search Fund.  330  Meadow  Fern  Drive  Hous- 
ton, Texas  77067.  Deadline  March  1  of  year 
applying. 

The  Dluguld  (pronounced  "Do-Good")  Fel- 
lowship Program.  AdmlnUtered  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Southern  Universities,  this  program 
makes  funds  available  to  "mature  women" 
(although  any  woman  over  21  may  apply) 
for  one  year  of  formal  study.  Special  con- 
sideration U  given  to  women  whose  career 
and  professional  goals  have  been  deferred 
because  of  marriage.  chUdren.  etc.  Appli- 
cants must  Uve  In  the  South  and  submit 
application  by  December  1.  Grants  range 
from  83.600  to  88.000  Contact:  Executive 
Director.  Council  of  Southern  Universities 
Inc..  796  Peachtree  Street.  N.E..  Suite  484' 
AtUnU.  Oa.  30308. 


ure  to  insure  the  success  of  the  1984 
Olympic  games  in  Los  Angeles. 


THE  OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come and  intend  to  support  the  Olympic 
Coin  Act  of  1981  which  will  assist  the 
XJS.  Olympic  Committee  in  raising  funds 
for  the  1984  Olympic  games  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

As  the  host  country  to  ttie  1984  games 
the  United  States  has  the  great  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  together  the  finest  ama- 
teur athletes  in  the  world.  The  Olympic 
Coin  Act  of  1981  wiU  greatly  assist  the 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee (LAOOC)  in  its  effort  to  bring 
the  games  to  fruition. 

The  LAOOC  is  a  tax  exempt,  nonprofit 
organization  that  receives  no  Federal  or 
State  funds  and  does  not  accept  private 
contributions  that  would  put  it  in  com- 
petition with  chiarities  or  educational  in- 
sUtuti(»is.  The  income  from  the  sale  of 
these  coins  will  be  divided  equally  among 
the  LAOOC  and  the  US.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. 

In  addiUon.  the  revenues  will  provide 
a  stable  source  of  funding  for  the  games 
without  any  expense  to  the  taxpayer  In 
fact,  the  Federal  Oovemmrait  will  re- 
ceive funds  in  excess  of  its  direct  cost  for 
printing  the  coins. 

The  value  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
establishing  personal  bonds  among  the 
nat!<Mis  of  the  world  is  weU  known  I 
urge  our  immediate  review  of  this  meas- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
nril.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
three  routine  requests  that  I  believe 
have  been  cleared  on  the  other  side  and 
after  we  dispose  of  these  matters  I  know 
of  no  further  business  that  can  be  trans- 
acted by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  and 
I  will  shortly  ask  consent  to  go  over  un- 
til tomorrow. 

(Mr.  Bakkb's  requests  for  authoriza- 
tion for  certain  committees  to  meet  are 
printed  under  routine  morning  busi- 
ness.) 


THE  SENATE'S  AGENDA 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  point  out  that  the  business  I  had 
thought  we  might  be  able  to  transact  to- 
day is  not  available. 

It  is  my  expectation,  however,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  week  will  be  a  relatively 
busy  week  with  matters  such  as  possibly 
the  consideration  of  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Federal  Electicm  Cammission. 
which  is  an  expiring  authorization.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with  a  num- 
ber of  bills  from  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. There  are  other  bills  from  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  other  matters 
which  I  hope  will  develop  on  the  calen- 
dar of  General  Orders  and  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

I  expect  that  the  Senate  will  have  a 
busy  time  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday. 

I  point  out  that  the  conference  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  will  be- 
gin at  10  a.m.  in  the  morning.  It  is  my 
hope  that  that  conference  will  be  con- 
cluded promptly  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  must  act  first, 
will  do  so  promptly  and  permit  us  to  act 
well  in  advance  of  the  Jime  5  deadline. 
June  5  is  on  Friday  and  all  Members 
should  be  on  notice  that  there  is  a  great 
likelihood  Uiat  the  Senate  will  be  busily 
mgaged  in  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive business  for  the  remainder  of  this 
week,  including  Friday  of  this  week. 


ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate finishes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  recess  unil  the  hour  of  11  ajtn.  tomor- 
row morning. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  11  KM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  If  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  Just  granted,  ttiat  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  ajn.  on 
June  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  2 :  12 
pjn.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
Junes.  1981,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  22, 1981, 
imder  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  May  21. 1981: 

VS.    AUCS   COimOL  AlfD   DxaAMtAlONT 
AOKNCT 

Bugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut,  to 
bs  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Dla«rmament  Agency,  Tlce  Ralph  Earle  II. 
resigned. 

DHrsaTifntT  or  Uwwkhbk 

Joel  ■.  Bonner.  Jr.,  of  Vlrglnls.  to  be  sn 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  vice  Alan 
J.  Olbljs. 

William  R.  Olanelll,  of  CalUornla.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice  Michael 
Blumenfeld.  resigned. 
Svrauoa  Cotnrr  or  thx  Dxbtkict  or  Columbia 

Warren  Roger  King,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  IS  years,  vice  Fred  L.  Mclntyre, 
retired. 

Richard  Stephen  Salzman.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  WUllam  S. 
Thompson. 

Reggie  Bamett  Walton,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia 

for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Leonard  Braman. 

DspsaTMKirr  or  tms  iNTsaioa 

Daniel  N.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Wyoming,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Joan  Marlarenee  Davenport. 

DcPAXTMurr  or  Housing  and  Usban 

DrVXLOPlONT 

Judith  L.  Tardy,  of  VlrginU,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, vice  WUllam  Antonio  Medina, 
resigned. 

PKDBUI.  MARinifE  COICIUSSION 

Alan  Green.  Jr..  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  30.  1986.  vice  Leslie 
Lazar  Kanuk.  term  expiring. 

Natxonai.  Aibomautics  and  Spacx 
AMfnnnmATioN 
James  Montgomery  Beggs.  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  vice  Robert 
Alan  Prosch.  resigned. 

Council  on  Envisonmental  Qualitt 
A.  Alan  Hill,  of  California,  to  be  a  Member 
of   the  Council   on   Environmental   Quality, 
vice  James  Ousts ve  Speth.  resigned. 
In  trs  Aim  Foacx 

The  following  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  SOee.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by  ' 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8046.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuttTiant  general 

Ma].  Oen.  James  E.  Dalton.  081-34-S474FR. 
United  SUtes  Air  Force. 


In  thx  Navt 
Adm.  Alfred  J.  WhltUe,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy  (age 
57).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
on  the  retired  list,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5333. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  27,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  May  21,  1981: 

OacANOATiON  or  AiiaiiCAN  States 

J.  William  Mlddendorf  U,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
the  permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  with  the  rank  of 
Ambasaador. 

Unitbs  Nations 

Jose  S.  Sorzano,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  tbe  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Natloos,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Depaktmemt  or  State 

Ernest  Henry  Preeg,  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  Haiti. 

Depastmbnt  or  Housing  and  Uiban 

DBVELOrifXNT 

Charles  L.  Dempaey,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Department  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (reappointment). 
DiTABTifENT  or   Education 

Kent  Uoyd,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  for  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  vice  John  B.  Oabusl. 

James  Bert  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Education 
( reappointment) . 

INTESNATIONAL    COMMUNICATION     ACENCT 

James  T.  Hackett,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency,  vice  James  David  Is- 
blster,  resigned. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Oren  Edwin  DeHaven,  363-34- 
3776,  US.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Winn  McEnery.  520-44- 
3282,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  U.S.  Navt 

The  following -named  officer,  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  imporUnce  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contem- 
plation of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 5231.  for  appointment  while  so  serving 
as  follows: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Lyons,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 
In  the  Makinb  Coars 

The  following  named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 5202.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
porUnce and  responsibility  designated  by 
tbe  President,  in  giade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt  Oen  Paul  X.  Kelley.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Itfarlne  Corps. 


In  the  Aemt 


The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  SUtes. 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  3284.  320g.  and  3305 : 
army  pkomotion  list 
To  be  colonel 
Ballard,  Lowell  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeShlelds.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howell.  Leamon  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McOraw,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Disney.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ouarlno.  Harold  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llttlewood,  Arthur  R.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McNee,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Soper,  Robert  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tracy,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Lee.  SUUa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ortman,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
chaplains  cosps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Harano.  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ASMT  PaOMOTION  LIST 

To  be  major 
Stephens,  QuewannooU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CHAPLAINS  coars 

To  be  major 
Aplet.  Robin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  COSPS 

To  be  captain 
Tripp,  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  8EXVICE  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Jakubowskl.  Jacob  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3448  and  3447 : 

ARMT  PROMOTION   LIST 

To  be  colonel 
CoUins.  Billy  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Densford,  Charles  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehrfeld.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mamon,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz.  Edward  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Cygan.  Herbert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haswell.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  irURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Kalandros.  Konstantlne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Bell.  Richard  A.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drees.  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank  Robert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jandreau.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letterie.  Carl  A  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longshaw,   Clifton   V.,   Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shoemaker.  Charles  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Clark  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Johnson.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Park,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierce.  Henry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Echeverria,  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDonald,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Reed.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VanNostrand,  Douglas,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DENTAL  coars 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Campbell,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MZXtCAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Keel,  Hugh  N..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazur,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rachfal,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zalkalns,   Gundars,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMT    NURSE   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Parr.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sherrod,  Susie  M.,  353-64-79M. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  28,  1981. 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  May  21,  1981: 

Detartmsnt  op  Star 

Theodore  E.  Cummings.  of  California,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  tbe  united  SUtes  of  America  to 
AustrU. 

Depastmxnt  or  Education 

Clarence  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
slsunt  Secretary  for  Civil  Rlghu,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  vice  Cynthia  G.  Brown, 
resigned. 

DspaRTMENT  or  Ixtmct 

O.  Evans  Denny,  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Delaware  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Irvln  B.  Smith,  Jr., 
resigning. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  May  29,  1981, 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  May  21.  1981 : 

Department  or  Star 

Edward  D.  Rowny,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Spe- 
cial RepresenUtlve  for  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Negotiations,  and  to  have  tbe 
rank  of  Ambassador  whUe  so  serving,  vice 
Ralph  Earle  It.  resigned. 

International  MomTAar  Fund 

Richard  D  Krb,  of  Virginia,  to  be  0.8.  Exe- 
cutive Director  of  tbe  InUmatlonal  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  3  years,  vice  Sam 
Young  Cross,  Jr.,  resigned. 
Depaktmxnt  or 


Harry  N.  Walters,  of  New  Tack,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Tliee  WU- 
llam Eldred  Peacock,  reaigned. 

Department  or  Commsbcb 

Robert  O.  Dederlck.  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Rob- 
ert Thallon  Hall,  resigned. 

Bernard  J.  Wunder,  Jr.,  of  Viiglnu,  to  be 
AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Com- 
munications and  Information,  riee  Henry 
Geller.  resigned. 

Department  or  Transportatiom 
Joseph  P.  Welsch,  of  VirglnU.  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion,  vice  Frank  Saburo  Sato. 

Department  op  Bducatioh 
Robert  Melvln  Worthlngton,  of  Utah,  to 
be   Assistant   Secretary  for  Vocational   and 
Adult  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
vice  Daniel  B.  Taylor,  resigned. 

CoMMUNrrr  Services  Adminisration 
Dwlght  A.  Ink,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Commimlty  Services  Administration. 
vice  Richard  John  Rlos. 

Veterans'  Admin isiration 
Frank  Saburo  Sato,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector  General.   Veterans'  Administration 
vice  Allan  L.  Reynolds. 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1,  1981: 

Department  op  State 

Charles  W,  Bray  III,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1 ,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Senegal. 

Jane  Abell  Coon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Pec^le's 
Republic  of  Bangltulesh. 

Robert  Sherwood  Dillon,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
Ign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Lebanon. 

Charles  H.  Price  II.  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  Belgium. 

Maxwell  M.  Rabb,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  Italy. 
Department  or  the  Interior 

Richard  Mulberry,  of  Texas,  to  be  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  the  Interior,  vice 
June  Glbbs  Brown. 

Department  op  Commerce 

Sherman  Maxwell  Funk,  of  Blaryland,  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Commerce, 
vice  Mary  P.  Bass. 

Department  of  Labor 

Thomas  F.  McBrlde,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itimbla,  to  be  Inspector  General,  E>epartment 
of  Labor,  vice  Marjorie  Pine  Knowles,  re- 
signed. 

General  Services  Administration 

Joseph  A.  Sickon,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General,  General  Services  Administration, 
vice  Kurt  W.  Muellenberg. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  Indicated  un- 
der tbe  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  3962 : 

To  be  a  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  James  Gregg.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Age  53),  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

The  following-named  officer  to  bs  assigned 
to  a  position  of  importance  and  reqx>nslbll- 
Ity  designated  by  the  President  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066(a)  In  the  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Oen.    Richard    Homer    Thompson, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS.  Army. 

In  the  Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers, W-2  of  the  UJ5.  Navy  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer, W-3,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  sections  5787c  and  5791,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abshear,  James  D. 
Adams,  John  N. 
Adams,  Richard  L. 
Agulnaldo,  Jerry  M. 
Alexander.  Carl  T. 
AUen,  Clifford  P. 
Allen,  Glenn  H. 
Allen.  Robert  E. 
Allison,  James  C 
Allied,  John  E. 
Almaraz,  Vlto  G. 
Almond.  Dannie  K. 
Andaya.  Carlos  D. 
Anderson.  Gerold  B. 
Andles.  Robert  B. 
Andrzejewskl.  Rich  . 
Arens.  Dennis  L. 
Arezzini,  John  E. 
Argllan.  John  D. 


Armao,  Thomas  J..  Jr. 
Armbruster,  Terrence 

D. 
Armstrong,  Kenny  E. 
Arnold.  Harlon  R. 
Asbcraft,  Harvey  C. 
Aucoln,  Dennis  G. 
August,  Charles  G.,  Jr. 
Austin.  Harold  T. 
Aydelott.  Charles  R. 
Ayre,  Durward  C. 
Bacbman.  Lawrence  J. 
Badnek.  Joseph  S. 
Bailey.  Don  F. 
Balsey  Kenneth  R. 
.  Ba)a.  BenUdo  S. 
Baker.  Jess  K. 
Baker,  Larry  E. 
Baker,  Michael  W. 


Baker,  WUllam  W. 
Balderrama,  Jose  A 
Baldwin,  Patrick  L. 
Ballnas,  Jose  C. 
Ball,  Gerald  W. 
Ball,  Maurice  E. 
Balog,  Walte  W. 
Banks,  John  M. 
Barba,  Thomas  S. 
Barber,  Charles  B. 
Barbra,  William  R. 
Barcus,  WlUlam  A.,  Jr. 
Barker,  BUly  L. 
Barnes,  Stanley  L. 
Bamhart,  John  A. 
Barr,  Luther  G. 
Barreras,  Cliarles 
Bartlett,  Francis  I. 
Bartlow,  Jack  D. 
Bauman,  WilUam  J. 
BautlsU,  Rodolfo  R. 
Bajme,  Paul  H. 
Becken,  Bryan  A. 
Beesley,  Dennis  D. 
Bell,  James  J. 
Benfer,  Robert  J. 
Benjamin,  Michael  A. 
Bennett.  Oregor  F. 
Bergeron.  Frederic  J. 
Berkley,  EtUl  E. 
Berry,  Thomas  J.,  Jr. 
Besser,  Ronald  N. 
Blckel,  James  G. 
BUdbauer  Fred  A. 
Bird,  Melvln  C,  Jr. 
Bishop,  Henry  A. 
Bishop,  Raymond  L. 
Blake,  Robert  E. 
Blount,  Karl  S. 
Bojo,  Rudy  Q. 
Boley,  Oary  O. 
BoUek,  Richard  L. 
Bondzio,  Donald  J. 
Book.  Lawrence  J. 
Botts.  Roy  L. 
Boudreau,  Denis  R. 
Bowman,  Richard  L. 
Boyd,  Prank  J. 
Bracclo,  James  R. 
Brack,  Edwin  D. 
Bradley.  Donald  F. 
Brandon,  Johnny  L. 
Brantley.  Hugh 
Braxton,  WUllam  W. 
Bredemeyer,  Albert  M. 
Breslin.  Charle  J.,  Jr. 
Brlggs,  James  A. 
Bright.  Michael  D. 
BrigUn,  Joseph  R. 
Brinkley.  Roy  E. 
Bristol.  Robert  G. 
Brltt.  Dale  R. 
Brooks,  James  R. 
Broussard,  Wilfred 
Brown,  Ernest  W. 
Brown,  Horace  J. 
Brown,  klark  N. 
Bruce.  Wardee  R.,  Jr. 
Brustol.  John  L. 
Bryan.  Thomas  J. 
Buck.  Kenneth  C. 
Bucknutn.  John  A. 
Burkhart.  Roger  A. 
Burton.  Wilfred  R 
Bush,  James  P. 
Bush.  Ronald  O. 
Butler.  Bflchael  E. 
Buttrum,  Ronald  L. 
Buzzard.  Robert  J. 
Byers.  Harold  D. 
Byrd.  Ralph,  Jr. 
Cadorette. 

Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Cain.  Robert,  Jr. 
Callahan. 

Edward  T.  J. 
Callahan.  Frederick  N. 
Camacho.  Donald  L. 
Canino.  Llnd  A. 
Cannon,  Rlcliard  D. 
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Cantu,  Sandra 
Carlson,  Lawrence  R. 
Carrlngton,  Matthew 
Carson,  Jeffrey  A. 
Carsten  Thomas  E. 
Carter,  Joseph  M. 
Carter.  Nelson  R. 
Carter.  WUllam  M. 
Case.  Oeorge  S. 
Casey.  Oeorge  J. 
Castle.  Edwin  H..  Jr. 
Casuccl.  Michael  J. 
Cell.  Andres  P. 
Chambers.  James  T. 
Chapman.  Walter  W. 
Cheesebrew.  Tony  M. 
Chesnut.  Harry  W. 
ChUders.  David  P. 
Ctilnery,  Percy  H., 

ni 

Chlong,  Mel  D. 
Chmelarsky,  Joseph  E. 
Chrlsohon. 

Christopher  M. 
Church,  James  E. 
Clborowskl.  Virgin  B. 
Clron.  Mariano  F..  Jr. 
Clrucd.  Edward  J. 
Clark.  Jimmy  C. 
Clark,  Josq;>h  B. 
Clark.  Robert  B. 
Clayton.  Thomas  S. 
Clemente,  Philip  L. 
Clifton,  Harry  V. 
Clifton,  James  R. 
Clonlnger,  Lee  A. 
Clouaer,  Clifford 
Cochran.  Jimmy  R. 
Cochran,  Raymond  A. 
Coers,  Jotm  H. 
Coffield.  David  R..  Jr. 
Coffin.  Robert  J. 
Cole.  Danny  D. 
Corner. 

Reuben  W..  Jr. 
Collins.  Daniel  J. 
Commons,  Charles  A. 
Conder,  Howard  E. 
Condon,  Gerald  E. 
Conlon,  James  A. 
Cook,  Clifford  T. 
Cooks,  Chandler,  Jr. 
Cooper  Henry  D. 
Cooper,  Robert  E. 
Cooper,  Roger  J. 
Copeland,  Melvln  E. 
Copes,  George  T. 
Corder.  Fred,  Jr.  II 
Corliss,  Albert  L.,  Jr. 
Cortese,  Charles  A. 
Cote,  Roliert  C. 
Craig,  Byron  F. 
Craig,  Earl  W.,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Riciiard  J. 
Creed,  David  L. 
Cross.  Roger  W. 
Crownover.  Jerry 
Crowson.  John  M. 
Cunningham, 

James  L. 
Curran.  Rlctiard  C. 
Curry,  Sheldon  G. 
Curtis.  Harry  A..  Jr. 
Darrigo.  Thomas  F. 
Daugherty,  Larry  R. 
Davis,  James  E. 
Davis,  James  R. 
Davis.  John  W. 
Davis.  Mars  F. 
Davis.  OrvUle  C. 
Day,  Dickie  J. 
Day,  James  L. 
Deas.  James  D. 
Debona.  Robert  B. 
Deck.  Larry  E. 
Decker.  Raymond  B. 
Defrees.  James  R. 
Derrlcote.  Dale  A. 
Desmond.  David  W. 
Diaz,  Robert  J. 
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Dteanlo.  Jmiim  V..  Jr. 
Dtckanaon,  John  W. 
DiekKtn.  Mack,  Jr. 
Dtckaon.  WlUtam  O. 
DIU.  RoiuUd  P. 
Dlnm.  Fradtrlck  R. 
Dobbliw.  John  W. 
Dobaon,  Jimml*  U 
DoaoMl.  I>ou(l*s  A. 


Oetty.  D»Tl4  K. 
Olbaon,  Richard 
Olbaon.  W«t«y  A. 
Olddlngs.  Jcaepb  K.. 
m 

Otlchrlat.  WUilam  R. 
aiffln.  Robert  T. 
OUbert.  Pbimp  O. 
OUchrlst.  Wllltem  R. 


Domondon.  BaajMnln  ohm.  Henry  B. 


Donnelly.  DooflM  W. 
DouglM.  Robert  U. 
Dot*.  Ron»ld  H. 
Downs,  JameeF. 
Drmhoe.  Daniel  D. 
Drewry,  DouclaaU 
Dulln.  Robert  H. 
Dunbar.  Frederick  C. 
Dunlap.  Samuel  N. 


OiUes.  Leonard  F. 
OllUland.  Freddie  H. 
Ollllp,  Raymond  R. 
Olnn.  Aaron  C. 
GHrouard.  Francis  H.. 

Jr. 
Olrouz.  Dayld  L. 
Olascock,  Dwaln  S. 
Olenn.  Bedford  D. 
Olorla,  Rodolfo  V. 


Dunn.  Tbomaa  R..  Jr.  oiorer.  caarence  B. 


Dupalo.  Robert  J. 
Durbam,  Randall  K. 
Dye.  Jamae  S.,  Jr. 
Barl.  BUly  B. 
■ck.  Thnmaa  P..  Jr. 
Edgar.  Iiaonard  J. 
Kdwards.  Ralph  D. 
Edwards.  William  N. 
Eget,  Jobn  F.,  Jr. 
Esgleton,  William  W 
Blchelberger. 
Cbeyenne 


Oomes.  Joae  O. 
Gonzales.  OUbert  M. 
Oork.  WlUlam  J. 
Oottschalk.  William 
Orady,  Charles  D. 
Orant,  John  I..  Jr. 
Oreen,  Donn  E. 
Oreene.  Theodore  F. 
Oreenwood.  Ernest  L. 
Oregory.  Robert  L. 
Orelner.  Michael  L. 
Orey.  Robert  P. 


Hchlepp.  Beaudwyn  P  onder.  James  L..  Jr 


ElUs.  Elton  B. 
Ellis,  Roger  A. 
Epperson.  Donald  M. 
Erker.  John  W. 
Estes.  Oeorge  W. 
Estrada.  Ronald  M. 
Evans,  Oary  li. 
Everly.  James  R. 
Ewashko,  William  S. 
Falco.  Harry  W. 
Pales,  Harold  L. 
Faloon.  Robert  D. 
Fegarldo.  Virgil  C. 
Fen  wick.  James  J.,  Jr 
Fernandez,  Leonardo 

O. 
Fertlg,  Norman  R. 
Finch.  Oaylord  R. 
Finch,  William  F. 
Flnley.  Terry  R. 
Finn.  lUchael  R. 
Fisher.  William  L. 
Fitch.  John  A. 
Fleischer,  Douglas  W 
Fletcher.  James  M. 
Flood,  WlUlam  E. 
Flynn.  Oary  B. 
Ford,  Joseph  C. 
Ford.  Ralph  B. 
Forrey.  Roderick  A. 
Forthun,  David  C. 
Fortner,  Elton  C. 
Fountain.  Oerald  T. 
Fowler.  Ronald  L. 
Fraher.  Dennis  E. 
Francis,  James  E. 
Franklin.  Claude  I. 
Fraser.  Lloyd  C. 
Frlsko.  John  R. 
Fritz,  James  H. 
Frye.  Dock  H..  Jr. 
Fuglch.  Jerry  U. 
Funk.  Jeffrey  L. 
Fyfe.  Douglas  J. 
Oabaldon,  Oeorge  E. 
Oac.  Jesse  J. 
Oalanldes,  Antonio 

M. 
Oaler.  Dennis  C. 
Garcia.  Patrick.  Jr. 
Oardenhlre.  Wll  J..  Jr 
Garland,  Femald  T. 
Garrett.  Talmadge  C. 
Gates.  John  E. 
Gavin.  Daniel  J. 
Ge*.  Grant  W. 
Gelhl.  Robert  F. 
Oeorge.  Charles  R. 
Geres,  Hans  F. 


OniBn.  Clyde  C. 
Orlpon.  Ronald  O. 
Orlzzard.  WUllam  A. 
Groff.  Francis  If..  Jr. 
Grogg,  Farrell  J. 
Grout.  Donald  E. 
Guffey.  Lloyd  L. 
GuUett.  John  N..  Jr. 
Gumbayan,  Gregorloe 
Oumey.  Dale  J. 
Gustafson.  Dennis  M. 
Hsberman,  Leonard  R. 
Hacker.  Paul  D. 
Hahn.  Robert  A. 
Haldeman,  John  D. 
Hall.  Douglas  J. 
Hallmark.  WUllam  D. 
Hamel.  John  P. 
Hanuner.  Charles  F. 
Hsney.  Edward  P. 
Hanklns.  Michael  H. 
Hanna.  Rudolph  M. 
Hannah.  James  M. 
Hanson.  George  A. 
Hard,  Robert  F  .  Jr. 
Harden.  Lawrence  E. 
Harm.  John  W..  in 
Herman,  James  A..  Jr. 
Harmon.  Joseph  P. 
Harper.  Franklyn  K. 
Harper.  Randolph  A. 
Harrell,  Hubert  F. 
Harris,  James  L. 
Hart,  Joseph  M. 
Hart.  Vernon  L. 
HasUngs,  Robert  O. 
Hatfield.  Oary  L. 
Hsyden.  Robert  M. 
Hayes.  Robert  P. 
Heath,  Robert  M. 
Hetney,  Charles  E. 
Helm.  Jack  L..  Sr. 
Helms.  Frank  B. 
Helwlck.  David  L. 
Henderson.  Thomas  R. 
Henneesy.  Peter  F. 
Henson.  Roy  D. 
Herirord.  David  S. 
Herman.  Charles  N. 
Herrlck.  Richard  O. 
Heraog.  James  E. 
Hestand.  Edgar  B. 
HIckey.  Jimmy  R. 
Hlgley.  Oeorge  F..  Jr. 
HUl.  George  C. 
Hill,  Jeffcry  D. 
HUl.  Richard  A. 
Hinds.  WUllam  J. 
Hlnton.  Edward  L. 


Hlpaklnd.  Larry  G. 
Hoder,  Sidney  W. 
Hoffman.  John  J. 
Hogg.  Edward  B. 
Holder.  Philip. 
Holland.  Michael  E. 
Hooker,  Manning  A. 
Houlette,  James  F. 
Houston,  Robert  B. 
Howee,  Robert  C,  Jr. 
Hubner,  Jon  R. 
Huffman.  Albert  J. 
Hugglna.  Oary  W. 
Hughes,  Kenneth  L. 
Hundley,  John  D. 
Himley,  BUlU  8. 
Himter,  Tommy  O. 
Hurley.  Charlea  M. 
Hyman.  Bobby  E. 
IngUs,  MerrlU  W. 
Ingram.  Jamea  R. 
Ingram,  Michael  R. 
lovanna  WUllam  R. 
Isola.  Andrew  J. 
Jackson,  Auston  M. 
Jackson.  Ronald  C. 
Jacobs.  Michael  L. 
James,  Robert  C. 
Jaqultb,  PhUlp  A. 
JeUlson,  Jamee  A. 
Jenkins,  Danny  T. 
Jennings,  Galle  B. 
Jennings.  John  8. 
JUes,  Elvln,  Jr. 
Johnson,  Herbert  A. 
Johnson.  Larry  D. 
Johnson,  Clarence  O. 
Johnson,  Lawrence  J. 
Johnson.  WlUlam  M. 
Jondahl.  Del  G. 
Jones,  Bobby  L. 
Jones.  Oerald  E. 
Jones,  OUbert  H.,  Jr. 
Jones,  Johnny  L. 
Jones,  Johnny  R. 
Jones,  Ronny  G. 
Jordan.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Jung,  D«Ue  C. 
Kehr,  Bruce  D. 
Kelser.  James  H. 
Keller.  Clyde  W..  Jr. 
Keller,  Francis  O. 
Kelley.  John  S. 
Kelly.  Sean  T. 
Kemp.  Thermon  R..  Jr 
Kennedy,  Barry. 
Kermon.  Robert  H.,  Jr. 
Keys.  Royd 
Kllllngbeck.  David  A. 
Klkiball.  Raymond  J. 
King.  John  P.,  Jr. 
King,  Thomas  M..  Jr. 
Klnsbofer.  George  H. 
Kirk.  Kllfton  K. 
Kite.  John  B. 
Klein.  WUllam  R..  Jr. 
Kline.  David  L. 
Koester,  WUllam  E. 
Kohlbeck.  James  L. 
Kohler.  WlUlam  G. 
Kolenda.  John  H. 
Kopp,  PhlllD  A. 
Komegay.  Thomas  S. 
Komtop.  Paul  H. 
Kretzschmar,  Amo  A. 
Krohn.  Thomas  H. 
Kurz.  Dennis  L. 
Lacko,  John  D. 
Lacoe.  Paul  D. 
Ladow.  Louis  P. 
Laduke.  Robert  C. 
Lake.  Kenneth  D. 
.lAne.  Donald  W. 
Lanear.  Edward  A..  Jr. 
Lang.  Gary  L. 
Laplante.  Kevin  J. 
Lardner.  John  M. 
Larson.  Raymond  D. 
Lasater.  Eugene  R. 
Lascelle.  WUUam  A. 
Laue.  George  M. 
Lawrence,  Carol  L. 


Lawson.  Charles  E. 
Lawson.  James  C,  Jr 
Lawson.  Shirley  W. 
Lsatberwood.  Don 

A.  L. 
Ledford.  Robert  H. 
Lee.  Richard  D. 
Lelndecker,  John  B. 
Lenartz.  John  E. 
lisong.  Francis  A. 
Leatage,  Clement  J. 
Lswin.  Antonle  R. 
Lewis.  James  M. 
Ley.  John  L..  lU 
Llns.  Donald  E. 
Little.  Jamea  8. 
Lloyd,  James  J.,  Jr. 
Lloyd.  John  T. 
Locklair,  John  L. 
Loe.  Michael  M. 
Lomenlck.  John  A. 
Iiong.  CecU  J. 
Long.  Jamea  J. 
Long,  Lawrence  H.  E. 
Long.  Thomas  J. 
Longmlre.  Gary  O. 
Ludrlck,  Jess  E.,  Jr. 
Lundy,  Charles  P..  Jr. 
Lunsford,  Jay  W. 
Lusk,  Sherman  H. 
Lussler.  WUllam  A. 
Lutz,  Garry  D. 
Lutz.  Robert  E. 
Lynch.  James  J. 
Lynch,  Raymond  R 
Lyon.  Paul  D. 
Lytle.  John  D. 
Lytle,  Preston  O. 
Maley.  John  T. 
Mangel.  Edward  L. 
Marple,  Robert  A. 
Marquette.  Jerry  L. 
Marshall,  Dewey  D. 
Martin.  David  P. 
Martin.  John  L. 
Martin.  Lawrence  E. 
Martin.  Michael  P. 
Marx,  Raymond  J. 
Massey.  Anthony  H.. 

Jr. 
Mathlsen.  Tim  I. 
Mattson.  Kenneth  L. 
Maultsby.  Rustic  A.. 

Jr. 
Maxaner.  Bruce 
Mazey.  Jack  E. 
Mayberry,  Donald  R. 
McBee.  Ronald  E. 
McCallum.  David  L. 
McCarthy,  John  P..  Jr 
McCowan.  Charles  F. 
McCurdy.  Harold  D. 
McDonald.  Bruce 
McOhee.  O.  D. 
McOlynn.  Michael  J. 
McGrew.  Ralph  R. 
McGurr.  Albert  P. 
McKee.  Karen  M. 
McKee.  Larry  J. 
Mctlahon.  Larry  S. 
McNealy,  John  M..  Jr. 
McNulty.  Larry  A. 
McQuade.  Oeorge  J. 
McWane.  OUbert  J. 
Medina.  Genellto  V. 
Medved.  Nicholas  S. 
Mlckllch.  Richard  L. 
Mlhok.  Richard  J. 
Miller.  Charles  E. 
Miller.  Charles  K. 
MUler.  Olenn  E. 
MUler.  Hershel  M. 
Miller.  Merle  J. 
MUler.  Ralph  F. 
Miller.  Randy  8. 
Miller,  Robert  B  .  Jr. 
MlUer.  Samuel  T. 
MUler.  Victor  E. 
MUler.  William  L 
Mabley.  Ronald 
Moffett.  Startin  C 
Mohan.  Oeorge  V 


Montgomery. 
James  J..  Jr. 

Moody.  Robert  E. 

Moore.  Joseph  M. 

More.  Paul  A 

Moore,  Robert  W. 

Moore.  Ronald  J. 

Mora.  Stephen  M. 

Moran,  Daniel.  Ill 

Morgan.  Suzanne 

Morris,  Daniel  O. 

Morris,  James  L. 

Morris.  Terry  L. 

Moaer,  Leroy  R. 

Mularchuk,  Peter 

Mulder,  Oeorge  K. 

MuUlns,  Noah  T. 

Miuphy,  Larry  R. 

Murphy,  Michael  E. 

Murray,  Max  E. 

Muth,  Lee  R. 

Narlock.  Charles  R. 

NauU.  Raleigh  J. 

Nelson.  Donald  F. 

Ness.  John  L. 

Newbold.  PhUlp  G. 

Nichols.  Leo  G. 

Nicholson.  James  A. 

Niebler,  George  H.,  Jr. 

Niemann,  Gerald  W. 

Nlshnlck.  Peter  A. 

Nocella.  Francla  P. 

Ocker,  Kenneth  R. 

Ogletree,  James  D. 

Ohalloran.  Francis  E. 

Olcott,  John  H. 

Olsen,  Glen  S. 

Oltman.  Carl  E. 

Ord.  John  M. 

Osterfeld.  Leroy  A. 

Otto.  Mark  H. 

Owens.  Raymond  W. 

Pace.  William  S. 

Pacetti.  Prank  O. 

Padula,  Oerald  J. 

Pagano.  Robert  M. 

Palmer.  Bruce  E. 

Palmer.  Robert  D. 

Pankiewicz.  John,  Jr. 

Paoletti.  Michael  J. 

Pasta.  Marvin  F. 

Pate.  James  E. 

Patterson,  Dale  J. 

Paul,  George  O. 

Payne.  Francis.  H.,  Jr. 

Pearsall,  James  E.,  Jr. 

Pearson,  Sherman  J. 

Pechon.  Louis  P..  Jr. 

Pells.  Thomas  F. 

Pemberton. 
Lawrence  A. 

Penner.  John  E. 

Pepllnski.  Dieter 

Perlas.  Nazarlo  D..  Jr. 

Peterson.  Philip  T. 

PTau.  Edward  A.  R. 
Phillips.  Blaine  H. 
Phillips.  Lee  B. 
Plncek.  William  R. 
Piper.  Harold  L. 
Pittman.  Robert  L. 
Pohly.  B.  Jeffrey 
Pokrant.  Frederic  P. 
Ponder.  WUllam  F. 
Popovlch.  Michael  L. 
Porter  Lawrence  K. 
Posey.  Donald  R. 
Potter.  Charles  E. 
Potter,  Robert  E. 
Powell.  Jeffrey  L. 
Pratt.  El  wood  S. 
Prendergast. 
Michael  P. 
Provost.  Robert  O.  A. 
Pryor.  Glenn  K. 
Pryor.  Wade  T. 
Purden.  Harry  B.  in 
Pursley.  Donald  H. 
Putman.  Donald  W. 
Putz.  Hans  L. 
QuBschnick.  David  L. 
Raby.  Gary  W. 
Rambo,  Charles  W. 
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Randle.  Oeorge  P.  B. 
Raney,  David  E. 
Rapalee.  Raymond  N. 
Ray.  BUly  M. 
Raybourn.  Stephen  A. 
Raybum.  Harold  L. 
Reece.  Donald  L. 
RelgotUe, 

Ronald  L.,  Jr. 
Reiterman.  PhlUp  E. 
Repak,  Oeorge  B. 
RetMrer.  William  A. 
Reyes.  Medardo  P. 
Reyes.  Ponclano  L. 
Reyes.  Raphael  O. 
Rhodes.  Roy  M. 
Rial.  John  8. 
Rice,  Jerry  L. 
Rloe.  Robert  B. 
Richardson.  Don  D.  II 
Richardson,  Gary  L. 
Riddle.  Jerry  A. 
Ridley,  John  D. 
Rlnacke,  Jamea  C. 
RIngresay,  Dean  P. 
Rltter,  Kenneth  J. 
Robinson,  Tommy  L. 
Roe,  Ronald  R. 
Romig,  James  F. 
Rominger.  Oerald  R. 
RonquiUo,  Marcellno 
Rougeau,  Anice  J. 
Rowe,  Bernard  C. 
Ruiz,  Augusto  D. 
Russman.  Mark  E.,  Jr. 
Russow.  Claud  F. 
Sagulnsin,  Tlmoteo  M. 
Salne,  Paul  M. 
Salisbury,  Thomas  B. 
Salonga,  Clpriano  C. 
Salvato,  Glacomo  W. 
Sanders.  James  C. 
Sanders.  John  W. 
Saunders.  Maryu  C. 

Jr. 
Savino.  Oronzo  J. 
Sawickl.  Gerald  S. 
Schaeffer.  John  P.. 

ni 

Schaeffer.  Lester  M. 
Schell.  Edward  G. 
Schmidt.  Keith  L. 
Schmitt.  Gerard  J. 
Schneider.  Franz  C. 
Schooler.  Donald  R 
Schuck.  Jerry  L. 
Schultz.  Ray 
Schwab.  Frederick  A. 
Scott.  Edward  C. 
Scott.  John  L. 
Scott.  Richard  B. 
Sedlevlclus.  John  J.. 

Jr. 
Seitz.  Michael  W. 
Selover,  Earl  H..  Jr. 
Shafer.  Gerald  T. 
Shaffer,  Ivan  L. 
Shanklln.  Terry  W 
Sharp,  Floyd  G. 
Sharp,  Larry  W. 
Shaw.  George  L. 
Shaw.  Harvey  J. 
Shawn.  Rodney  A. 
Shell.  Oerald  B. 
Shemanskl.  Ronald  J. 
Shephard.  Robert  D. 
Shepherd,  Danny  K. 
Sherman,  Cornelius 

A.,  n 
Shields,  Joseph  N.,  H 
Shinkle.  Leroy  K. 
Shope.  Merrill  E..  Jr. 
Shotts.  Oerald  D..  Jr 
Sboultz.  Larry  D. 
Shumaker.  Leo  O. 
Slems.  Roger  W.    . 
Sleruta.  David  W. 
Silvers.  Samuel  L. 
Simmons.  Donald  B.. 

Jr. 
Simpson.  Frank  L. 
Simpson.  Leonard  W. 
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Sipes.  Jerry  K. 
Sitte,  Francis  C. 
Slzemore.  Axistln  L. 
Sklnder,  John  8. 
Sloan.  David 
Slupskl.  Edward  L. 
Smith.  James  L. 
Smith,  Richard  B. 
Smith.  Sidney  E. 
Snodgrass,  Samuel  B.. 

Jr. 
Soldo,  Terrenes  L. 
Sommer.  Robert  J..  Jr 
Sopha.  Robert  E. 
Soto,  PauUno,  Jr. 
Spellman,  Frank  R., 

Jr. 
Spencer,  Ronald  C. 
Spurlock,  JUnmy  K. 
Stalnaker.  Charles  G. 
Standridge,  Roy  L. 
Stanfleld.  Clyde  R. 
StClalr.  Dennis  B. 
Stephens.  Richard  J 
Stephens.  Wesley  C. 
Stevens,  Richard  A. 
Slokely,  John  W. 
Stoops.  Lewis  E. 
Story,  Robert  S. 
Strange.  Jack  D. 
Straw,  James  R. 
Stribling.  James  M. 
Strickland.  McCoy  O. 
Stringer.  Charlea  L., 

Jr. 
Strong.  Richard  L. 
Sturgis,  Russell 
Sully.  Jerry  R. 
Swift,  Arthur  H. 
Skyes.  Joe  T. 
Taglloli,  Oeorge  E. 
Taljito,  Juan  M. 
Tankersley,  Billy  A. 
Tayag.  Aureo  S. 
Tato,  Mallgl  P. 
Taylor,  CecU  C. 
Taylor,  Glsnn  E. 
Taylorbrown.  Marvin 

D. 
Teegarden,  Dennu  D. 
Tennis,  Walter  P. 
Terry,  Wayne  O. 
Tesnow.  Ronald  L. 
Thatcher.  Carl  O. 
Thayer,  Michael  W. 
Theberge.  Marcel  C. 
Therlault,  Stephen  E. 
Thomas.  David  R. 
Thomas.  Juan  A. 
Thompson.  Harold  J. 
Thompson,  Thomas. 

Jr. 
Thompson.  Tommy 
Thorn.  Raymond  E. 
Thorp.  Donald  M. 
Tlgert.  John  A. 
TUton.  WlUlam  E. 
Tines,  John  H. 
Tingle,  Charles  W. 
Tognazzlni.  James  T 
Tolentino.  Ruben  G. 
Tom.  Daniel.  Jr. 
Towery,  Travis  W. 
Trapp.  James  E. 
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Treloar,  Alan  F. 
Treme.  James  W. 
Tremont.  Francis. 

Jr. 
Trent.  Richard  H. 
Truett.  Clyde  D. 
Tucker.  Daniel  W. 
Turner.  Ashley  E. 
Olp.  Richard  B. 
Untied.  Richard  A. 
Vanauadal, 

WlUlam  R. 
Vance.  Jerry  W. 
Vanderbrlnk, 

Chart  O. 
Vannosrtran,  Clifford 
Vargas.  Kenneth  L. 
VelU.  Jose 
Vigil.  John  O.,  Jr. 
Vlnke.  Oerald  L. 
Vogan.  Francis  J.,  Jr. 
Waddell.  Kenneth  R. 
Wagner.  Thomas  O. 
Waite.  Robert  A. 
Walden.  Jamee  E. 
Walker,  Charles 
WaUcer.  Charles  A. 
Wallen.  Ramon  O 
Wallls.  Joseph  D. 
Walls.  Rex  E. 
Wandel.  Lawrence  P. 
Ward.  FrancU  P.,  Jr. 
Ward.  James  W. 
Ward.  Joseph  E. 
Warlner.  Am<rid  R. 
Wasson,  Oary  W. 
Wells,  Bert  H. 
Wentela,  Lyle  E. 
Wentworth.  Ralph  H. 
Werre.  Vernon  8. 
Westermeyer. 

Bdward  J. 
Whltaker.  Larry  H. 
White.  AUan  F. 
Whitney,  WUllam  C. 
Whlttingham, 

Jamea  D. 
WlUlams,  BlUy  J. 
Williams,  James  C. 
WUUams.  James  H. 
Williams,  Luther  O. 
WUUams,  Richard  A. 
Wilson, 

Edward  L.,  Jr. 
WUson.  Ted  L. 
Wilson.  Wayne  A. 
Wlnslow,  Buddy  V. 
Wise.  OrvlUe  O..  Jr 
Wood.  Leonard  E. 
Wood.  Ronald  L. 
Woodruff,  Ronald  R. 
Worthen,  Thomas  L. 
Ybanez.  Jesse  A. 
Yeager,  Harvey  L. 
Yeager.  William  P. 
Yoder.  Cecil  L. 
Young,  Allan  G. 
Young.  Dennis  C,  Jr. 
Young.  Douglas  Q. 
Zablockl,  Richard  M. 
Zlegenbeln,  Alva  V. 
Zlegler.  Marlon  D..  Ill 
Zuplnskl.  Edwin  F. 


The  following-named  chief  warrant  ojBcer, 
W-3  of  the  VS.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  gn-.de  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-4,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5787c  and  6791,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bampfield,  James  R. 
Barrow,  Uaxle  R. 
Bartleman,  James  P. 
Beach,  Frank  A. 


Albury.  Merrill  C. 
Aldaz,  Bdmundo 
Addison,  Leroy  8.,  n 
Adklns,  James  M.,  Jr. 
Alexander.  Jose  A. 
Allen,  Merrile  J.,  Jr. 
Anderson.  Kenneth  S 
Anderson,  Mllburn  M 
Arsenault.  Raymond 

T. 
Arthur.  Joseph  H. 
Baldwin.  WUllam  J. 
Ballew.  NeU  O. 


Beatty.  Jonathan  T. 
Beavers,  Elton  R. 
Beavers.  Harvie  D..  Jr. 
Beavers.  James  E. 
Bennett.  Donald  S. 
Bennett.  Rex  G. 
Beyer.  Donald  J.,  Jr. 
Birr.  Donald  K. 
Black.  Oerald  B. 


Blauaey,  Arthur  E. 
Bocchlno.  Alfred  J. 
Bodkin.  David  M. 
Boley,  James  M. 
BonlUa,  Samuel  R. 
Bonnett.  William  R. 
Bonette.  John  E. 
Boothe,  John  P. 
BocBBich.  Everett  P. 
Bowen,  James  C.  m 
Boyce.  Richard  A. 
Bregg.  Gerald  B.  W. 
Breland,  Don 
Breunlg,  John  V. 
Brlnley,  Laird  E. 
Browning,  Harold  D. 
Bryce,  FrancU  P. 
Buckley,  Thomas  F. 
Bud  way.  Edward  J. 
Bullock,  Lawrence  O. 
Burdette.  WUUam  U... 

Jr. 
Burke.  VIrgU  O..  Jr. 
Butler,  Dornlece 
Butler,  Louis  E. 
Cagls,  Donald  J. 
Cain,  James  M. 
Caley,  James  D.  C. 
Campbell,  David  B. 
Candanoza,  Jose  R. 
C^wnls.  John  A. 
Carpenter.  William  A. 
Caraon.  BUI 
Carter.  Lorenza 
Casteen.  John  D..  Jr. 
Chambers.  James  D. 
Chilton.  Harry  R. 
Chrlstman.  Peter  T.. 

Jr. 
Clapham.  Charles  W. 
Clark,  James  W. 
Clark.  Richard  O. 
Clark.  Robert  L. 
Cleghorn,  John  T. 
Clements.  Jerry  E. 
Coarsey.  John  R..  Jr. 
Colon.  Pedro  A. 
Contreras.  Oregorlo 

A. 
OomweU.  William  J. 
Costa.  Joseph  E. 
Coward.  Noel  T. 
Craig.  Lewis  J. 
Crawford.  Frank  L.. 

Jr. 
Crist.  Howard  R. 
Crossland,  Joseph  L.. 

Jr. 
Crossman.  David  C. 
Crouch.  Thomas  H. 
Crowbom.  James  R. 
Cruz.  Adelbert,  Jr. 
CulUson.  Richard  C. 
Cutter.  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Daharsh,  Robert  E. 
Dalrymple,  John  E. 
Darling.  Peter  L. 
Datson,  Dick 
Davis.  Clayton  R. 
Dean.  Theodore  P. 
Delorme.  John  M. 
Demera.  Robert  P. 
Deutsch.  John  T. 
Devine.  Arthur  W. 
Doolittle.  Richard  F. 
Doss.  Larry  W. 
Doyle.  WlUlam  T. 
Drewes.  Kenneth  N. 
Dungca.  Patricio  P. 
Dunlap.  Robert  B. 
Dzergoskl.  Leonard  T. 
Eastman.  Guy  W. 
Elliott.  Boyce  W. 
Elliott.  James  A. 
Ellsworth.  Richard  H 
Elrod.  Albert  W..  Jr. 
Ephralm.  Richard 
Fahrenkrug.  Thomas 

P. 
Fiery,  John  M..  Jr. 
Fisher,  Michael  J. 
Fleming,  Kenneth  R. 
Flint,  Robert  C. 
Foley.  Lee  M. 


Folkenrotb.  Jan  P. 
Foreman,  Hennln  D. 
Foster,  John  W. 
Fowler,  William  B. 
Fowler.  WlUlam  S. 
Francis.  Clayton  A. 
Francis,  Sidney  K. 
Franzen,  Oerald  J. 
Gaiennie,  Louis  R. 
Gardner.  Timothy  L 
Gate  wood,  Larry  E. 
Oearo.  Benjamin  A. 
Geary.  John  R. 
Glencoe,  Thomas  M. 
Ooldln.  Milton.  Jr. 
Gore,  WlUiam  L. 
Oosselln. 

Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Orant.  Joseph 
Graves.  Robert  L. 
Greer,  Bernard 
Orlflln.  James  K. 
Oroez.  Oary  D. 
Ounn,  Kent  H. 
Hadel.  Paul  J.,  Jr. 
Hamilton, 

Edward  P.,  Jr. 
Handy,  Christopher  C. 
Hansen,  Oary  M. 
Hardy.  Michael  C. 
Harritt,  John  D. 
Hartman.  Thomas  T. 
Hatcher.  BUly  G. 
Hawkins.  BUly  R. 
Hernandez.  Steve  J. 
Hewitt,  Jack  L. 
Hickson.  Dewey  W. 
HUdreth.  BlllyJ. 
HIU.  Lamar  K. 
Hoik um,  John  V. 
HoUaway.  Billy  D. 
Houston,  Grady 
Howard,  Stanley  E. 
Howard.  WUUam  J. 
Hudgen.  Earther  L. 
Hulslng.  Russell  D. 
Hummel. 

Robert  W..  Jr. 
Hunt.  John  H..  Jr. 
Illff.  John  C. 
Ivle.  Perry  O. 
Jemlson.  Walter  L. 
Jobb.  Francis  E..  Jr. 
Johnson,  Lynn  N. 
Johnson.  Sidney  E. 
Johnson.  Warren  P. 
Johnson,  William  I. 
JoUy,  Edward  G. 
Jones.  Ronald  D. 
Jordan.  Austin  T. 
Kannlng.  Dlederlck  E. 
KantlrakU, 

Johnnie  N. 
KeUey.  Steven  J. 
Kelly.  James  R. 
Kelsey.  Diane  M. 
Kennedy.  James  V. 
Kennedy.  Robert  L. 
Kenney.  William  P. 
Kesoens.  Gerard  R. 
Knutson,  Thomas  E. 
Komzelman, 

Edward  E. 
Krels,  Jack  A. 
Krieg,  Donald  W. 
KrcU,  Robert  J. 
Krumreicb, 

Uwe  H.  K. 
Kulhanek,  Darrell  L. 
Kunkle,  Oallard  L. 
Lane.  Benjamin  C. 
'  Law.  Roger  D. 
Lawrence,  Paul  L. 
Lecompte.  Timothy  E. 
Leroy,  John  W. 
■  Llcbty.  Oary  L. 
LIgbtfoot. 

Bernard.  Sr. 
Undqulst,  Jack  D. 
Lively.  Ronnie  W 
Locke.  Dudley  B..  Jr. 
Loomls.  Larry  L. 
Loveless.  Paul  P..  Jr. 
Ludwlg,  James  W.  S. 
Mackle,  James  P. 


Malcne,  Henry  B. 
M<unmen,  Lesley  F. 
Maples,  Gene  D. 
Mara,  Oeorge 
Mariarjl,  Stephen  R. 
Martin,  Arthur  J. 
Martin.  Brain  J. 
Marrln,  John  K. 
Matzke. 

WUllam  A.,  Jr. 
Mayfield,  James 
Maynard.  Paul 
McAvoy.  Arthur  R. 
McOrath.  Michael  S. 
McGulre.  Eldon  K. 
McKlUlps.  Lester  T. 
McKinney. 

Prank  A..  HI 
McKnlgbt.  Rhodus 
McLsDib,  Thomas  E. 
McLauchlan, 

George  C. 
McMillan,  Charles  L. 
Metheny, 

Marvin  D..  II 
Mlkesell.  Richard  N. 
Milan,  Frederick  T. 
iiUller,  Charles  R. 
Milne,  Oeorge  O.,  Ill 
Mcdrell.  Michael  J. 
Monroe.  Gregory  E. 
Moon.  Edward  M.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Robert  C. 
Morgan.  FraiUclIn  H. 
Morris,  Charles  J. 
Morse.  Richard  B. 
Moulis.  Charles  L. 
Moultrie.  Freddie,  Jr. 
MueUer.  John  H. 
Murdofl.  Gerald  D. 
Nashll.  Ronald  A. 
Newton.  Howard  W. 
NoeU.  Harold  L. 
Norton.  James  L. 
Nuss.  Jimmle  L. 
Odonskl.  Ronald  V. 
Ogden,  Charles  T. 
O'Hara,  Vincent  B. 
CLeary.  John  T. 
Oliver.  Ronald  C. 
Orrick.  Clarence  W. 
Pauls.  Thomas  E. 
Pehl.  Thomas  L..  Jr. 
Perry.  Harry  M. 
Phllbrook.  Keith  A. 
Pitcher.  Gary  L. 
Poppe,  GUbert  C. 
Poutree.  Douglas  R. 
Pulley.  Alvln  B. 
Queck.  Ernest  E..  II 
Raley.  James  R. 
Rathbun.  Dewitt 
Rector,  Dolphus  C. 
Reeves.  Richard  D. 
Relter.  Muchael  L. 
Risk.  Jerry  D. 
Ritchie.  Donald  D. 
Robblns.  Johnny  O. 
Robinson.  Oerald  L. 
Roby.  David  A. 
Rodriguez.  Jose  P. 
Rogers.  WUUam  E. 
Roblf.  Dale  M..  Jr. 
Roles,  James  R. 


Root.  James  O. 
Rosenboom.  Roger  D. 
Rossi.  Michael  A. 
Rundall.  Stanley  R. 
Rushing.  Harry  F. 
Sanders.  Stanley  O. 
Scarbrough.  Travis  E. 
Schlatter.  Ronald  K. 
Schmidt.  Stanley  L. 

Schneider,  Norma  N.  J 
Scott,  Daniel  D. 
Scott.  PhUlip  C. 

Shutters.  WUllam  D.. 

II 
Singer.  Larry 
Slsemore.  Marion  R. 
Skiba.  Edward  J. 
Skinner.  Tommie  W. 
Skraplts.  Anthony  A. 
Stade,  Oeorge  W. 

Smiley,  Dalbert  F. 

Smith,  Carl  H. 

Smith,  Oeorge  W. 

Smith,  James  H. 

Smith,  Malcolm  E. 

Snock,  MazmiUlon  R. 

Sorensen,  Robert  E. 

Spangler,  ErceU  D. 

SpUlers.  Jerry  W. 

Spoor,  Allan  K. 

Sprys.  James  M. 

Squler,  David  W. 

Steely.  Herbert  E. 

Steffens.  Bobby  D. 

Steiner.  Michael  B 

Stephens.  Arnold  D. 

Stiles.  Kenneth  R. 

Swecker.  Joseph  B.,  Jr 

Sjrrovatka.  Vladimir 

Taylor,  Walter  T. 

Temer,  Paul  L. 

Thomas,  Stephen  O. 

Tlmmons,  Ronald. 

Tlnney,  Thomas  O. 

Tlssot,  John  B. 

Topping.  Robert  M. 

Tiuner,  Raymond 
T..  Jr. 

Underwood,  FOy  C. 

Vanhook.  Keith  C. 

Verbage.  Uoyd  K. 

Vlck.  Roger  L. 

Wall.  Floyd  A. 

Walsh.  Jon  A. 

Waters.  Allan  R. 

Webb.  Alvln  C. 

Weber.  John  W-.  Ill 

White.  WiUiam  R. 

Whiting.  Daniel  E. 

Wild,  Lawrence  A. 

WUdey.  Oary  R. 

Williams.  Samuel  8. 

Winter,  Daniel  R. 

Wltkowskl.  John  A. 

Woodward.  Curtis  B. 

Worman.  Richard  T. 

Worrell.  DarreU  A. 

Wright,  David  J. 

Yatsko.  Oeorge  P. 

Young,  David  E. 

Young,  John  W. 

Young,  WUllam  R. 

Youngblood.  Adrian  C. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  June  1.  1981:  

DEPAarMEirr  or  Hialth  aifo  Human  Siavicis 

Pamela  Needham  BaUey.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  vice  BUly  M.  Wise,  resigned. 
Orncx  or  thk  VS:    Tsade  RepazaairrATm 

David  R.  HacDonald,  of  nunols,  to  be  a 
Deputy  US.  Trade  RepreaenUtive.  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador,  vice  Robert  D.  Hormats. 
DEPABTMrirr  or  Hzalth  aicd  HtnuN  Szaviczs 

Richard  P.  Kusserow.  of  IlUnols.  to  be  In- 
snector  General.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  vice  Thomas  D.  Morrla. 
resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Poixr). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washingtom,  D.C, 

/«ne  i.  19S1. 
I  hereby  deslciutte  the  Honormble  Thomas 
S.  PoiXT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  June  1.  IMl. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nmx.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Htnue  of  Repretentativet. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  creation  is 
without  limit  and  whose  boundless 
love  is  from  generation  to  generation, 
bless  the  people  of  our  Nation  and 
their  representatives  in  this  assembly. 
May  Tour  grace  be  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  each  day  and  may  Your 
vision  of  a  society  of  Justice  and  com- 
passion inspire  us  to  use  our  talents 
and  abilities  to  promote  good  will  and 
peace  in  the  lives  of  those  near  us  and 
throughout  the  world.  Leave  us  not 
comfortless.  O  God.  but  may  Your 
spirit  give  us  strength  and  courage 
tmtll  our  final  day.  This  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  biU  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


BENBROOK  LAKE.  TEX. 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  779) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  contract  with  the  Tarrant 
County  Water  Control  and  Improve- 
ment District  No.  1  and  the  city  of 
Weatherford,  Tex,  for  the  use  of  water 
supply  storage  in  Benbrook  Lake,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  779 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  munici- 
pal use  of  storage  water  in  Benbrook  Dam. 
Texas"  approved  July  34.  19M  (70  SUt.  632) 
(as  amended  by  section  6  of  Public  Law  91- 
382  (84  Stat.  312)  and  section  9  of  Public 
Law  92-222  (85  SUt.  799)).  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
with  the  Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District  Numbered  1.  and  with 
the  city  of  Weatherford,"  after  "Benbrook 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority,": 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  the  Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District  Numbered  1  or  the 
city  of  Weatherford"  after  "Benbrook 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  to  contract  with  the 
Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  Numbered  1  to  provide 
for  the  use  by  such  district  of  terminal  stor- 
age in  the  Benbrook  Reservoir  for  water  of 
such  district  delivered  into  the  Benbrook 
Reservoir  from  other  sources.". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
municipal  use  of  storage  water  in  Benbrook 
Dam.  Texas"  approved  July  24,  1956  (70 
Stat.  632)  (as  amended  by  section  6  of 
Public  Law  91-282  (84  SUt.  312)  and  section 
9  of  Public  Law  92-222  (85  SUt.  799)),  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
with  the  Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District  Numbered  1.  the  city 
of  Granbury,  and  with  the  city  of  Weather- 
ford." after  "Benbrook  Water  and  Sewer 
Authority.": 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"or  the  Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District  Numbered  1,  the  city 
of  Granbury,  or  the  city  of  Weatherford" 
after  "Benbrook  Water  and  Sewer  Authori- 
ty": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "To  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  authorized  purposes  of  the 
project,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  the  Tarrant 
County  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District  Numbered  1  to  provide  for  the  use 
by  such  district  of  terminal  storage  in  the 
Benbrook  Reservoir  for  water  of  such  dis- 
trict delivered  into  the  Benbrook  Reservoir 
from  other  sources.". 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
simply,  this  biU  would  authorize  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  contract  with 
Tarrant  County  and  the  cities  of 
Weatherford  and  Granbury,  Tex.,  to 
provide  municipal  water  supply  stor- 
age space  in  Benbrook  Lake,  an  exist- 


ing corps  reservoir.  It  would  also 
permit  Tarrant  County  to  use  the  lake 
as  a  terminal  storage  facility— that  is, 
as  a  facility  in  which  to  store  water 
that  Is  pumped  in  from  alternate 
soiuxes. 

Benbrook  Lake  was  originally  au- 
thorized for  flood  control,  navigation, 
and  allied  purposes;  however,  the  navi- 
gation purpose  has  never  been  real- 
ized. This  bill  would  allow  three 
nearby  communities  to  utilize  the  stor- 
age space  which  was  allocated  for 
navigation  purposes  and  which  is  pres- 
ently surplus  to  project  needs.  There 
would  be  no  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  providing  this  storage  space,  and 
the  bill  provides  that  the  use  of  the 
lake  for  municipal  water  supply  pur- 
poses must  not  interfere  with  other 
project  purposes. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  nothing 
in  H.R.  779  would  prohibit  Hood 
County,  Tex.,  from  contracting  with 
Tarrant  County  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District  No.  1  for  pur- 
chase of  water  which  the  water  dis- 
trict is  storing  at  Benbrook  Lake.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath)  for  his  interest  in  this  issue.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  779 
would  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  contract  with  Tarrant  County 
and  the  cities  of  Weatherford  and 
Granbury,  Tex.,  for  the  use  of  water 
supply  storage  in  Benbrook  Lake. 

The  construction  of  Benbrook  Lake 
was  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1945  to  serve  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  allied  purposes. 
Because  the  navigation  purpose  has 
not  yet  been  realized,  the  72.500  acre- 
feet  of  storage  in  the  project  for  navi- 
gation is  surplus  until  such  time  as  the 
need  for  navigation  storage  may  arise. 

The  basic  authorization  has  already 
been  modified  three  times  to  meet  the 
needs  of  several  Texas  communities. 
Public  Law  84-782  permitted  the  city 
of  Port  Worth  to  purchase  conserva- 
tion storage  space  in  Benbrook  Lake 
which  is  surplus  to  current  project  op- 
eration needs.  Public  Law  91-282 
added  a  similar  authority  for  the  Ben- 
brook Water  and  Sewer  Authority. 
And  Public  Law  92-222  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  contract 
with  the  city  of  Arlington  for  munici- 
pal water  storage  in  any  storage  space 
in  Benbrook  Lake  not  used  by  the  city 
of  Port  Worth  or  the  Benbrook  Water 
and  Sewer  Authority  for  a  period  of 
up  to  4  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the 
water  supply  is  needed  for  navigation. 
Pursuant  to  these  amendments,  the 
Corps    of    Engineers    has    contracted 
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with  the  city  of  Port  Worth  to  provide 
7,250  acre-feet  of  municipal  water 
supply  storage  and  with  the  Benbrook 
Water  and  Sewer  Authority  to  provide 
16,458  acre>feet  of  municipal  water 
supply  storage.  The  city  of  Arlington 
has  not  yet  contracted  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  for  any  of  its  authorized 
water  supply  storage  space.  At  this 
time  additional  surplus  storage  space 
is  still  available  in  Benbrook  Lake. 

As  reported,  H.R.  779  would  author- 
ize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  contract 
with  Tarrant  County  and  the  cities  of 
Weatherford  and  Granbury.  Tex.,  for 
water  supply  which  is  surplus  to 
present  project  needs.  Testimony  re- 
ceived at  our  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee hearing  from  Tarrant 
Comity  and  from  the  city  of  Weather- 
ford revealed  that,  while  these  com- 
munities have  been  diligent  in  provid- 
ing for  their  own  water  supply  needs. 
their  rapidly  increasing  populations 
threaten  the  adequacy  of  their  exist- 
ing water  supplies.  The  present  sur- 
plus of  water  supply  storage  space  in 
nearby  Benbrook  Lake  could  economi- 
cally be  used  to  alleviate  the  potential 
water  shortage  for  those  communities 
over  the  short  term.  Testimony  pro- 
vided at  the  hearing  also  indicated 
that  the  Joint  plan  of  the  affected 
communities  is  that  Tarrant  County 
would  use  water  from  Benbrook  Lake 
in  the  early  years,  during  which  time 
the  county  would  work  to  develop  al- 
ternate water  supplies:  the  county 
would  then  gradually  relinquish  water 
from  Benbrook  Lake  to  the  city  of 
Weatherford  as  the  city's  needs  in- 
creased. 

H.R.  779  would  also  provide  for  the 
use  of  Benbrook  Lake  by  Tarrant 
County  for  terminal  storage  of  water 
delivered  from  other  sources.  Under 
this  authority,  the  county  would  piuip 
water  from  alternative  sources  during 
off-peak  energy  periods  and  would 
store  that  water  in  Benbrook  Lake, 
using  the  lake  as  a  terminal  storage  fa- 
cility, and  thereby  avoiding  the  ex- 
tremely high  energy  cost  of  pumping 
water  at  high  peak  rates.  H.R.  779  in- 
sures that  this  use  of  Benbrook  Lake 
by  Tarrant  County  for  terminal  stor- 
age would  not  interfere  with  other 
project  purposes— including  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  water  supply— 
because  the  corps  would  only  be  al- 
lowed to  contract  with  Tarrant 
County  to  provide  terminal  storage  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  other 
authorized  purposes  of  the  project; 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  help  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  water  supply  problems 
in  a  3-county  area  of  Texas  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  contains  provisions  to  insure  that 
the  water  supply  use  will  be  consistent 
with  other  project  purposes.  I  urge  its 
adoption.* 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  779  and  urge 
its  adoption. 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  (Bir. 
Howard)  as  well  as  our  Water  Re- 
sources Strix»mmlttee  chairman  (Mr. 
Rod  and  ranking  Republican  (Mr. 
Hammerschmidt)  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  floor  today.  Special  recognition 
should  also  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Wright),  for  bringing 
this  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Benbrook  Lake  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  in  1945  as  a 
multipurpose,  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation project.  Because  the  navigation 
purpose  has  never  been  realized,  the 
72.500  acre-feet  of  storage  in  the  proj- 
ect for  navigation  is  surplus  until  such 
time  as  the  need  arises. 

HJl.  779  modifies  the  existing  au- 
thority in  three  respects.  It  would: 

First,  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  contract  with  Tarrant 
County,  the  city  of  Granbury.  and  the 
city  of  Weatherford  for  water  supply 
which  is  surplus  to  project  needs; 

Second,  reduce  the  water  supply 
storage  available  for  contract  to  the 
city  of  Arlington  by  the  amount  of 
storage  providing  siu-plus  water  for 
the  county  and  the  city  of  Weather- 
ford; and 

Third,  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
project  by  Tarrant  County  for  termi- 
nal storage  of  water  delivered  from 
other  sources. 

This  bill  represents  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  What  it  does  is 
allow  the  remaining  storage  capacity 
in  Benbrook  Lake  to  be  used  by  these 
local  jurisdictions  until  such  time  as  it 
is  needed  for  navigation  purposes. 

This  bUl  is  completely  without  con- 
troversy as  far  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed. It  permits  more  economical 
and  cost-effective  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources associated  with  the  Benbrook 
Lake  project.  I  believe  it  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  one  that  we 
can  all  support,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  779. 
This  bill  is  doubly  beneficial:  it  pro- 
vides for  wise  use  of  oiu-  water  re- 
sources and  it  will  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  anything. 

Benbrook  Lake  is  an  existing  multi- 
purpose project  in  Texas  authorized  in 
1945  for  flood  control  and  navigation. 
The  navigation  purpose  has  not  yet 
been  realized.  Therefore,  the  72.500 
acre-feet  of  storage  in  the  project  is 
surplus  imtil  a  navigation  need  devel- 
ops. 

The  authorization  has  been  modified 
three  times,  in  each  case  to  allow  use 
of  the  surplus  storage  for  water  supply 
purposes.  There  still  remains  addition- 
al surplus  storage  in  Benbrook  Lake. 

H.R.  779  allows  three  entities  to  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government  to 
use    the    surplus    storage    for   water 
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supply  purposes.  Tarrant  Coiuity.  the 
city  of  Weatherford  and  the  city  of 
Granbury  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  storage.  In  addition.  Tarrant 
County  would  be  authorized  to  use 
Benbrook  Lake  for  terminal  storage  of 
its  water  from  other  sources  so  long  as 
such  storage  is  consistent  with  other 
project  purposes. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  arrangement.  H.R.  779, 
in  addition  to  not  creating  any  addi- 
tional Federal  burden,  provides  for 
wise  use  of  our  existing  water  re- 
sources. Therefore.  I  am  happy  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  ap- 
proving this  measure.* 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EEKjAR.  Hi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill.  HJl.  779,  Just 
passed  under  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTRACJr  DISPUTES  ACT 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJL  1371) 
to  amend  section  12  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  12  of  the  Ccmtract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
(92  Stat.  2389)  is  amended  to  read  as  f<ri- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  12.  Interest  on  amounts  found  due 
contractors  on  claims  shall  be  paid  to  tlie 
contractor  from  the  date  the  contracting  of- 
ficer receives  the  claim  pursuant  to  sectioa 
6(a)  from  the  contractor  until  payment 
thereof.  The  interest  provided  for  in  this 
section  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliall  specify  as 
applicable  to  the  period  beginning  on  July 
1,  1979,  and  ending  on  December  31.  1979, 
and  to  each  six-month  period  thereafter. 
Such  rate  sliall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  ctmsidera- 
tion  current  private  commercial  rates  of  in- 
terest for  new  loans  maturing  in  approxi- 
mately five  years.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  publish  each  such  rate  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Interest  with  respect  to  a 
particular  claim  sliall  be  paid  at  the  rate  de- 
termined pursuant  to  tliis  section  for  the 
period  wtiich  includes  the  date  on  which  in- 
terest begins  to  run.". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments: 
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PMC  a.  UneB  7  and  8:  Strike  "July  1.  1979. 
and  encUnc  on  December  31,  1979,"  and 
Insert  "January  1,  1991,  and  ending  on  June 
30, 19«1.". 

Pace  a.  line  1ft:  Strike  "rate"  and  Inwrt 
"latM". 

Pace  S.  line  17:  After  "run".  Insert  "and 
each  dx  month  period  thereafter". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  wms  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
And  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALTERNATIVS  TO  KEBiP-ROTH 
TAX  BILL  URGED 

(Mr.  ALEXANDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  amused  yesterday  at  the  remarks 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Donald  Regan,  when  he  said  that  the 
Republicans  are  willing  to  abandon 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  in  the  "spirit 
of  compromise;"  but.  that  he  added 
that  the  Democrats  are  "unreason- 
able" and  should  remember  who  won 
the  election  last  year  in  devising  a  tax 
bill  for  the  97th  Congress. 

The  reason  that  the  Republicans  are 
anxious  to  abandon  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  bill  is  because  Wall  Street  has  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  tax  propos- 
als giving  the  President  a  resounding 
vote  of  no  cnfidence.  In  the  wake  of 
passage  ofi^he  budget  resolution, 
which  includes  Kemp-Roth,  the  stock 
market  dived,  the  prime  rate  leaped 
and  the  bond  market  slipped  into  a 
coma.  The  problem  lies  in  that  the 
President's  plan  cuts  taxes  more  than 
spending,  thus  creating  a  huge  deficit. 
The  plan  is  therefore  inflationary. 

I,  too,  hope  that  a  compromise  can 
be  reached  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  on  a  reasonable  tax  bill 
that  is  not  inflationary  because  it  will 
be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  to 
find  an  alternative  to  the  economic 
disaster  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill. 

Also,  I  include  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  June   1. 
1981.  which  contributes  to  this  issue: 
Imflatioii  ahb  thk  Tax  Bill 

When  President  Reagan  signs  that  tax  cut 
later  this  year,  how  much  will  you  Increase 
your  savli^  in  response  to  It?  The  adminis- 
tration argues— vigorously— that  you  will 
save  more  of  your  income— and  this  asser- 
tion is  central  to  its  whole  tax  strategy.  The 
future  savings  rate  Is  crucial  to  the  presi- 
dent's claim  that  his  tax  cut— despite  the 
large  budget  deficit  that  would  continue 
next  year— can  encourage  Investment  with- 
out increasing  inflation.  In  our  own  view. 
the  president  is  mistaken.  With  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress now  apparently  approaching  a  climax, 
the  underljrlng  Issues  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment require  careful  attention. 

Saving  equals  Investment,  the  textbook 
equation  says.  But  the  term  "savings"  Is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  It  looks.  The  money  that 


you  put  In  the  teapot  Is  certainly  savings. 
The  profits  that  corporations  reinvest  are 
also  savings.  The  country's  net  imports, 
oddly,  count  as  savings.  And  most  emphati- 
cally, a  government  budget  surplus— If  there 
were  one— would  be  savings.  The  present 
deficit  Is  negative  savings. 

The  point  here  is  that  Increasing  any  cate- 
gory of  savings  is  the  same  as  increasing  any 
other,  In  its  effect  on  Investment  and  the  fi- 
nancial markets.  Specifically,  an  increase  of 
$1  in  your  savings  has  the  same  effect  for 
investment  as  a  decrease  of  $1  In  the  federal 
deficit. 

Americans  currently  save  about  5  percent 
of  their  after-tax  income.  A  rise  of  only  one 
percentage  point  next  year  would  mean  an 
additional  (33  billion  in  personal  savings— 
with  the  same  meaning  for  the  nervous  fi- 
nancial markets  and  investors  as  reducing 
the  federal  deficit  almost  by  half.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  telling  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  crowd  not  to  get  obsessed 
with  the  federal  deficit  because,  even 
though  the  tax  cut  will  keep  it  high,  relief  Is 
coming  from  another  direction. 

That's  why  it  is  essential  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  show  that  a  tax  cut  will  actually 
increase  personal  savings.  Donald  Regan, 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  returned  to 
this  argtmient  again  yesterday  when  he  ap- 
peared on  "Issues  and  Answers."  On  the  op- 
posite page  today,  Charles  E.  Walker  ably 
summarizes  the  evidence  to  support  this 
proposition. 

Should  you  be  persuaded?  It's  quite  true 
that  the  famous  1964  tax  cut  increased  the 
rate  of  saving.  The  country  was  in  the  third 
year  of  a  tremendous  boom  that  was  rapidly 
raising  Incomes.  Inflation  was  low  and  the 
tax  cut  was.  as  economists  say.  real:  even 
after  Inflation,  tax  rates  were  sharply  lower. 
But  at  the  inflation  rates  that  the  adminis- 
tration Itself  foresees,  the  Reagan  tax  bill 
would  offer  substantial  real  cuts  only  to  a 
small  minority  of  wealthy  taxpayers.  For  ev- 
eryone else,  it  would  provide  very  Uttle 
change.  Inflation  would  keep  pushing  them 
up  into  higher  tax  brackets  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  Reagan  bill  reduced  the  rates  for  each 
bracket. 

If  there  Is  lltUe  real  tax  cut  for  the  vast 
majority  of  people,  savings  rates  won't  rise. 
If  savings  don't  rise,  there's  nothing  to 
offset  the  financial  pressure  of  continuing 
budget  deficits.  The  tax  cut  will  merely  feed 
consumer  demand,  with  the  usual  accelera- 
tion of  inflation.  The  famous  1964  tax  cut. 
Incidentally,  not  only  increased  savings.  It 
also  pushed  up  interest  rates— and  inflation 
as  well. 


enough  any  more.  Not  for  us.  Not  for 
the  other  body,  not  the  President,  and 
certainly  not  for  a  nation  waiting  des- 
perately for  us  to  act  on  economic  re- 
covery. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Democratic 
leadership  try  some  other  words,  fuUy 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  Webster's 
dictionary.  They  may  be  new  words, 
but  they  are  not  hard  to  say.  They 
might  include  "maybe,"  or  "if."  or 
"possibly."  or  "conceivably."  or 
"could."  or  even  that  magic  heretofore 
unheard  from,  "yes." 

Our  economy  tliirsts  for  tax  relief.  It 
is  as  dry  and  parched  and  barren  as 
the  Mohave  Desert.  The  drought  must 
end.  and  it  will  not  end  with  simple, 
old-fashioned,  one-shot  election-year 
tax  cuts  or  goodie  bags  full  of  tax  re- 
ductions designed  to  do  no  more  than 
please  every  special  interest  known  to 
politics. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  word  that 
flows  from  the  lips  rather  easily,  why 
not  try  it. 


DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 
SHOULD  TRY  SAYING  "YES" 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Democratic  leadership  said 
no  again  to  the  latest  efforts  to  reach 
consensus  on  a  tax  bill.  I  hope  that 
after  the  meeting  at  the  White  House 
tills  morning  the  leadership  will  have 
broadened  its  vocabulary.  In  all  the 
years  the  Democrats  have  controlled 
the  House,  "no"  seems  to  be  alwut  the 
only  word  that  has.  ever  been  directed 
at  the  minority. 

I  realize  tliat  we  are  still  in  the  mi- 
nority,   but    "no"    is   Just    not    good 


LEGISLATIVE  VETO 
COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Regulatory  Control 
Act  of  1981.  a  good  faith  effort  to  find 
some  middle  ground  between  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  most  bills 
giving  Congress  veto  power  over  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  a  popular  House 
bill  that  would  permit  one  or  both 
Houses  to  block  proposed  regulations 
without  Presidential  approval. 

Bftr.  Speaker,  while  the  administra- 
tion has  expressed  support  for  con- 
gressional disapproval  resolutions  for 
executive  agency  regulations,  provided 
the  resolutions  are  submitted  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  or  veto,  and 
has  indicated  that  it  may  support  con- 
ciurent  resolutions  of  disapproval  for 
independent  agencies,  I  do  not  think 
this  House  will  accept  such  a  weak  al- 
ternative to  the  Levitas  bill.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  not  only 
permit  the  disapproval  of  Independent 
agency  regulations  by  lx>th  Houses, 
without  the  President's  approval,  but 
also  of  those  executive  agency  regula- 
tions which  Congress  finds  are  con- 
trary to  law  or  the  intent  of  Congress. 
These  latter  vetoes  would  be  subject 
to  review  and  reversal  by  the  courts  if 
they  find  the  agency  acted  within  its 
authority  and  had  no  alternative 
means  of  implementing  or  enforcing 
the  statute.  My  bill  also  provides  for 
the  congressional  veto  of  executive 
agency  regulations  by  Joint  resolution 
for  other  reasons,  and  of  existing  regu- 
lations by  Joint  resolution  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration are  on  a  collision  course 
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over  the  legislative  veto  issue.  A  com- 
promise is  clearly  called  for.  I  invite 
the  administration's  support. 


ADMINISTRATION  POSITION  ON 
LEGISLATIVE  VETO 

(Mr.  DANIXUSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  most  pleased  to  hear  the  most  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, the  Republican  whip,  talk  about 
legislative  veto  a  few  minutes  ago.  In- 
asmuch as  he  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  present  administration,  I  would 
like  to  remind  him  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  position  against 
what  is  known  as  legislative  veto. 

As  the  gentleman  wUl  recaU,  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
l>eing  chairman  has  been  working  on 
the  subject  of  regulatory  reform  for 
quite  a  long  time,  and  legidative  veto 
is  one  of  the  subjects  encompassed 
within  that  subject. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  the 
honor  of  hearing  from  our  Attorney 
General  on  the  subject  of  legislative 
veto,  and  I  was  interested  to  note  that 
in  addition  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  are  associated  with  that 
subject,  he  Just  feels  it  would  not  be  a 
very  good  idea. 

I  Just  think  the  Republican  whip 
should  know  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration is  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  remedy  he  seelts  to  have. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  ISi.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  in  regulatory 
reform,  and  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  statement  of  the  minority  whip, 
who  has  recognized  that  leadership 
and  who  wishes  to  cooperate,  we  will 
achieve  that  objective  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMIOTTEE 
DEMCXniATS  DO  NOT  SPEAK 
FOR  FULL  HOUSE  ON  KEMP- 
ROTH 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  lijtle 
earlier  we  heard  from  one  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  suggesting  that  Kemp-Roth  was 
disastrous.  I  would  Just  point  out  to 
my  friend  that  the  only  thing  I  luiow 
tiiat  has  been  disastrous  has  been  the 
taxing  policy  of  the  democratically 
controlled  Congresses  over  the  last 
decade. 

I  recently  retiuned  from  a  visit  to 
my  own  district,  and  while  speaking 


with  groups  there.  I  asked  everybody 
from  every  group,  if  those  who 
thought  they  were  undertaxed  would 
hold  up  their  hands.  It  probably  does 
not  surprise  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no 
one  really  felt  that  he  or  she  was  un- 
dertaxed. 

In  fact,  what  this  administration  has 
been  trying  to  do  is  get  the  tax  rates 
down  to  where  they  are  reasonable, 
and  not  a  disincentive  for  this  econo- 
my to  move.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  your  de- 
cision, stacked  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  such  that  23  members 
voting  behind  closed  doors  can  meet 
together,  make  their  decision,  have 
their  vote,  then  announce  to  the  rest 
of  us  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  overwhelmingly,  is  on 
the  wrong  track  and  they  are  on  the 
right  track. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  23  mem- 
bers do  not  speak  for  me  nor  for  my 
constituents.  All  we  are  asking  is  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  vote  on  Kemp-Roth,  and 
we  will  see  if  it  is  good  or  l>ad. 


OMB  POSITION  ON  EXPANDED 
ZIP  CODE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
{^jpears  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  at  least  one  area 
of  Government,  is  intent  on  snatching 
defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory.  I  refer 
to  its  iU-advised  involvement  with 
plans  for  an  expanded  postal  ZIP  code 
program.  It  is  an  area  where  the  OMB 
has  no  expertise  or  input.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  has  not  deterred  the  OMB 
bureaucrats  from  reaching  out  for 
more  power. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  was 
made  an  independent  (jovemment 
agency  delilierately  designed  to  be  free 
of  political  pressure.  OMB's  only  le- 
gitimate connection  with  the  Postal 
Service  is  on  postal  sul>sidies  wliich  al- 
ready have  Ijeen  targeted  for  reduc- 
tions. If  OMB  Director  David  Stock- 
man and  his  bureaucrats  want  to  in- 
terfere in  postal  affairs,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  take  responsibility  for 
postal  rates,  pay  and  fringe  lienefits. 
and  a  universal  maU  service  for  the 
mail-using  public.  FranUy,  I  think  it  is 
too  big  a  Job  for  the  ciurent  "Whiz 
Kid." 

If  the  Postal  Service  is  to  alisorb 
OMB-recommended  reductions  in  sut}- 
sidies,  it  must  increase  productivity. 
The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  move  to 
an  expanded  ZIP  code  program  which 
will  permit  the  switch  to  automation. 
The  program,  when  fully  implement- 
ed, will  save  $600  million  a  year  and 
stabilize  postal  rates. 


Instead  of  aiding  and  abetting  an 
agency  which  is  malcing  a  determined 
effort  to  live  within  its  operating  rev- 
enues, the  OBCB  seems  more  interest- 
ed in  reaching  out  for  more  power  and 
throwing  up  senseless  roadblocks  in 
the  path  of  postal  progress.  The  OMB 
lias  enough  trouble  with  its  budget- 
cutting  proposals  in  areas  where  it  lias 
legitimate  input.  It  should  not  concern 
itself  with  an  operation  it  does  not  un- 
derstand. 

The  ZIP  code  program  deserves  to 
proceed  on  schedule.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  postal  options  coming  from  the 
OMB  which  would  save  money,  in- 
crease productivity  and  stabilize  rates. 


(X>LUMNIST  JACK  ANDERSON 
RECOGNIZES  PARAMOUNT  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Friday's 
Post,  the  colimmist  Jack  Anderson, 
recognizing  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  the  small  business  community 
offered  a  series  of  suggestions  that 
would  constitute  a  "small  business  bill 
of  rights." 

I  l>elieve  that  not  only  tias  Mr.  An- 
derson put  his  finger  on  a  niunlier  of 
areas  that  this  Ck>ngres8  ought  to  ad- 
dress promptly— including  the  ability 
of  the  small  businessman  to  liequeath 
the  concern  to  his  children  and  to  be 
free  of  onerous  regulation  and  inequi- 
table taxation,  but  he  lias  made  a  rare 
contribution  to  increasing  the  aware- 
ness of  our  society  of  the  importance 
of  small  businesses. 

In  oiu-  society,  the  media  possess  the 
important  role  of  highlighting  the 
agenda  for  public  discussion,  and  be- 
cause we  often  act  in  response  to  that 
agenda,  the  subject  of  smaU  business 
must  be  present  or  too  little  considera- 
tion is  given  to  it.  Our  financial  pages 
are  full  of  the  economic  tribulations  of 
Chrysler  and  the  automakers  or 
Exxon  and  the  energy  giants  but 
much  less  often  do  we  read  of  the 
problems  of  small  business  and  what 
those  problems  mean. 

As  til.  Anderson  points  out,  the 
small  business  sector  employs  58  per- 
cent of  all  private  sector  woriiers  and 
provides  an  even  higher  percentage  of 
newly  created  Joljs.  Ought  we  then  to 
be  at  least  as  concerned  when  high  in- 
terest rates  threaten  to  reduce  the 
level  of  new  Jobs  in  the  entire  small 
business  sector  as  when  Japanese  im- 
ports threaten  the  Jobs  of  auto  woiit- 
ers? 

We  in  this  body  have  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  those  who  l>ecause  they 
lack  the  resources  or  the  public  profile 
have  difficulty  having  their  voices 
heard  in  these  halls.  I  commend  liir. 
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Anderson  for  his  willingness  to  use  his 
forum  to  Illustrate  the  problems  and 
impcHtance  of  small  business.  But  the 
req^onsibUlty  to  respond  Is  ours.  We 
will  have  opportunities  in  this  Con- 
gress to  address  these  issues  and  if  we 
recogniie  their  importance,  this  coim- 
try  will  reap  the  benefits  of  increased 
emjjloyment,  greater  productivity,  and 
a  stronger  econcuny. 

Our  future  as  a  nation  rests  on  the 
continuing  viability  of  our  basic  insti- 
tutions. The  small  business  communi- 
ty is  a  most  vital  institution  that  we 
ignore  at  our  own  peril.  The  small 
businessman  is  the  creative  center  of 
our  system  and  our  role  is  to  encour- 
age his  participation  or  at  the  very 
least,  remove  the  roadblocks  that  have 
all  too  often  been  put  there  by  Gov- 
ernment. 


VETERANS'  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAM-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  June  1,  1981.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Browh  of  California)  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHINCTOIf.  D.C.. 

June  I,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  Houte  of  Repretentative*. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mm.  SrsAKm:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
miaslan  granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  sealed  envelopes  received  from  the 
White  House  as  follows: 

(1)  At  2:30  pjn.  on  Thursday.  May  28.  IMl 
and  said  to  ctHitain  a  messace  from  the 
President  wherein  he  transmits  the  1980 
Annual  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act. 

(2)  At  9:35  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  1.  1981 
and  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program 
beyond  December  31,  1981. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Edhuiis  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Cler*.  Houte  of  Repretentative*. 


D  1215 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation:  which  was  read  and, 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

ComtrTRK  ON  PUBUC  WOKKS 

UfD  Tkansportation, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  19,  1981. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nmix,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spbakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  May  19.  1981: 
liasks 
Portland.  Oregon.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. VJ8.  Forest  Service. 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana,  Plaza  Tower. 
1001  Howard  Avenue. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

JAMXS  J.  HOWAKO. 

Chairman. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  1980  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT- 
MESSAGE  imOMl^  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  June  1,  1981.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  imder 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

All  votes  will  be  taken  on  Tuesday, 
Jime  2,  following  any  record  votes 
which  may  be  ordered  on  suspension 
motions  considered  on  that  day. 


THE  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3420)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1982  for  carrying 
out  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  3420 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sscnoit  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Pipeline  Safety  Authorization  Act  of 
1981". 

MATUKAL  GAS  PIPELUTl  SAPKTT  ACT  OP  !••• 

Sk.  2.  (aXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1988  (49  U.S.C.  ia84(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  strilLing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  $3,448,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  17  of  such 
Act  (49  U.S.C.  1684(b»  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (3.018,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982  ". 

(bMl)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1673(b))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  ""not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  6  months"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  less  frequently  than  twice  each 
calendar  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
(49  U.S.C.  1675(a))  Is  amended  In  the  first 
sentence  by  strildng  out  '"at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  regulation  or 
order  is  Issued"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""at  any  time  prior  to  the  90th  day  after 
such  regulation  or  order  is  issued". 

HAZARDOUS  LIQUID  PIRLIIIK  SAPKTT  ACT  OP 
1»T( 

Szc.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  214  of 
the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979  (49  U.S.C.  2013(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  "';  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1982.". 

(bXl)  The  next  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 204(b)  of  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1979  (49  U.S.C.  2003(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "not  less  frequent- 
ly than  once  every  6  months"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "'not  less  frequently  than 
twice  each  calendar  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  206  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2005(a))  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  strUdng  out  '"at  any  time 
prior  to  the  60th  day  after  such  regulation 
or  order  Is  Issued"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  any  time  prior  to  the  90th  day 
after  such  regulation  or  order  Is  issued". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sharp)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  CoLLiws)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sharp). 
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Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  now, 
H.R.  3420.  is  the  Joint  responsibility  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee.  This  bill  provides 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  for  the 
Federal  pipeline  safety  program  for 
both  liquid  and  gas  pipelines,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1968  and  1979.  These  two  laws  serve  as 
landmark  pieces  or  regulatory  legisla- 
tion by  giving  the  State  governments, 
through  their  regulatory  utility  com- 
missions, the  unique  new  opportunity 
to  develop  and  administer  a  pipeline 
safety  program.  Under  this  Federal- 
State  partnership,  any  participating 
State  may  assiune  safety  regulation 
over  gas  facilities  in  its  State. 

In  1980  49  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  participated. 
For  fiscal  year  1982,  out  of  a  total  of 
$8  mUUon.  $3.1  million  for  State 
grants-in-aid  for  gas  pipeline  safety  is 
requested.  This  $3.1  million  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  States.  The  remaining 
funding  is  for  administration,  enforce- 
ment, monitoring,  research,  and  devel- 
opment related  to  pipeline  safety. 

Although  the  State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram is  working  well  for  gas  pipeline 
safety,  I  must  note  that  the  responsi- 
ble agency,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, has  not  yet  implemented  a 
similar  grant/in-aid  program  for  haz- 
ardous liquids  as  required  by  the  1979 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act. 
I  urge  DOT  to  expedite  the  startup  of 
such  a  program. 

The  pipeline  safety  regulatory  pro- 
gram is  working  well  on  tx>th  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  levels.  As  regulatory 
programs  go,  this  is  truly  a  barebones, 
low-funded  program  when  considered 
against  the  backgroimd  of  more  than 
2,300  operators  and  over  1.1  million 
miles  of  gathering,  transmission,  and 
distribution  piping.  These  pipeline 
safety  programs  enjoy  a  level  of  broad- 
based  support  that  is  probably  unique 
to  any  regulatory  process. 

During  our  deliberations  over  the 
authorization,  all  major  industry  orga- 
nizations stepped  forward  to  express 
support  for  the  total  program,  as  well 
as  the  fiscal  year  1982  funding  levels. 
This  bill  has  the  support  of  DOT, 
since  it  provides  the  authorization 
levels  they  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

This  is  a  Federal  program  that 
works— a  program  the  public  supports 
because  the  danger  of  a  pipeline  explo- 
sion is  so  real  in  so  many  communities 
throughout  this  country.  In  my  own 
congressional  district,  41  people  were 
killed  and  hundreds  were  injured  on 
April  6,  1968,  when  a  pipe  leak  from 
the  local  gas  company  was  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  explosions  and  fires 
that  tore  through  the  (»re  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  The  explosions  centered  in 
a  sporting   goods  store   where  large 


quantities  of  gun  powder  were  stored 
in  the  basement.  Richmond  has  since 
rebuilt.  But  the  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity, and  the  citizens  of  every  com- 
munity, have  the  right  to  expect  that 
such  a  tragedy  will  never  happen 
again. 

This  biU  was  Jointly  considered  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
C<Hnmittees. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  have  been  very 
helpful  and  cooperative  during  the  de- 
liberations over  this  bill.  I  personally 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  on 
future  legislation. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  the  other  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Itfr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  calling  up 
HJl.  3420. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  r&e  in  support  of 
HJl.  3420. 

The  Pipeline  Safety  Authorization 
Act  of  1981  does  three  things.  First,  it 
authorizes  appropriations  of 

$3,446,000  for  carrying  out  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  and  $1,000,000 
for  catrying  out  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Act  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
Second,  it  authorizes  $3,618,000  for 
carrying  out  the  State  grants-in-aid 
for  gas  pipeline  safety.  Third,  it  makes 
two  identical  minor  changes  in  both 
pipeline  acts  which  provide  more  flexi- 
bility in  the  scheduling  of  meetings 
for  the  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tees and  more  time  for  filing  for  Judi- 
cial review  from  administrative  deci- 
sions. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
regulates  safety  for  the  pipeline  trans- 
portation of  gas  and  hazardous  liquids. 
The  Department  requested  authoriza- 
tions at  the  fimding  levels  contained 
in  H.R.  3420.  These  funding  levels 
have  been  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion and,  in  my  opinion,  are  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  Department's  perti- 
nent safety  programs. 

H.R.  3420  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  Both  com- 
mittees have  reported  identical  bills. 
We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  in 
formulating  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
3420.  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  wish 
to  thank  my  colleagues  on  that  com- 
mittee for  the  cooperation  and  fine 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  H.R.  3420 
provides  sufficient  funds  for  maintain- 
ing a  very  good  safety  program,  that  it 
provides  some  needed  flexibility  for 
administering  the  program,  and  that 
the  House  should  act  favorably  upon 
H.R.  3420. 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Bir.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dihgell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  H.R.  3420,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp)  for  his  fine  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Ssmthetic  Fuels  and  also  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
their  efforts.  The  degree  of  coopera- 
tion on  this  legislation  between  the 
two  committees  was  excellent. 

This  Nation  now  has  more  than  1 
million  miles  of  pipelines  carrying  nat- 
ural gas  and  many  miles  of  pipelines 
which  carry  hazardous  liquids.  These 
are  dangerous  materials,  with  highly 
explosive  characteristics.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Materials  Trans- 
portation Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  succeeded  in 
limiting  the  number  of  accidents  to 
occur  with  these  substances  in..our 
pipeline  transportation  networlt.  It 
was  clear  to  the  Congress  in  1968 
when  we  passed  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act,  and  clear  to  us  again 
in  1979  when  we  passed  the  hazardous 
Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act,  that  there 
was  a  serious  public  need  for  regula- 
tion of  pipelines  operating  in  inter- 
state commerce  in  order  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety.  The  inspec- 
tion program  carried  out  by  the  Mate- 
rials Transportation  Bureau,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  States— with  assistance 
provided  imder  these  two  statutes- 
have  improved  overaU  pipeline  safety 
in  measurable  ways.  More  remains  to 
be  done,  and  vigorous  implementation 
of  the  law  as  intended  by  the  Congress 
is  now  being  better  approached  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  That 
Agency,  as  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
was  properly  criticized  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Ck>mmerce  during 
and  before  the  last  Congress  for  its 
failure  to  adequately  enforc«  the  law 
on  pipeline  safety.  For  example,  the 
nimaber  of  person  years  devoted  to 
pipeline  inspections  and  safety  evalua- 
tions has  increased  by  500  percent  at 
the  State  level  over  the  past  14  years. 

In  sum.  I  think  this  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible, that  the  safety  efforts  un- 
dertaken through  programs  author- 
ized herein  are  essential  to  Insure  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clauseh  ). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  in  with  the  statement  of  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dm- 
QBLL)  In  commending  the  two  commit- 
tees. Interstate  and  FHuvign  Com- 
merce, now  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transpmtatlmi.  for  what  I  think 
is  an  exceUent  bipartisan  and  an  Inter- 
commlttee  working  relationship  that 
has  brousht  about  a  very  sensitive 
issue  to  a  point  where  we  can  advance 
it  now  here  on  the  floor. 

The  pipeline  transportation  of  natu- 
ral gas  and  hasardous  liquids  has 
achieved  a  very  fine  safety  record  over 
the  years.  In  today's  deregulatory  cli- 
mate, there  is  one  aspect  which  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  asking 
to  deregulate,  and  that  is  the  area  of 
safety.  In  order  to  maintain  the  high 
safety  record  of  the  pipeline  transpor- 
tation Industry,  it  is  important  that 
the  House  pass  the  Pipeline  Safety 
Authorizations  Act  of  1981. 

As  my  colleagues  from  Texas  are 
stating,  neither  the  authorizations  nor 
the  amendments  in  this  bill  are  con- 
troversiaL  We  would  be  passing  a  1- 
year  authorization  bill  which  wUl  con- 
tinue Federal  monitoring  of  the  more 
than  1.5  million  mile  gas  pipeline  net- 
W(vk.  and  the  more  than  200,000  mile 
hasardous  liquid  pipeline  network.  In 
addition,  the  State  grant  program 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  will  continue  to  be  funded. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ccmtinue  the  excep- 
tional safety  record  of  this  industry.  I 
urge  the  House  to  pass  the  bill  in  this 
form. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (lir. 
FnLOs). 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3420.  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1981.  This 
Mil  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  for  programs  under 
both  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  has  reviewed  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Materials  Transportation 
Bureau  and  is  satisfied  that  the  fund- 
ing levels  contained  in  the  bill  will  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  agency  to  dis- 
charge its  statutory  responsibilities. 
The  Bureau  will  be  authorized  at  a 
funding  level  of  $3,446  million  for  car- 
rying out  its  function  under  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  and  $1  mll- 
Ikm  under  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act.  This  wlU  aUow  the 
continued  Federal  monitoring  of  the 
more  than  1.5  million-mile  gas  pipeline 
network  and  the  more  than  200,000- 
mile  hazardous  liquid  pipeline  net* 
work.  In  addition.  $3,618  million  is  au- 
thorized for  the  State  grant  program 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act.  These  authorization  levels  are  in 


accord  with  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion budget  request. 

Both  of  these  acts  provide  an  overall 
scheme  for  the  regulation  of  gas  and 
hasardous  liquids.  The  acts  require  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  Federal 
safety  standards,  which  are  exclusive 
for  interstate  pipelines  and  facilities. 
Legitimate  State  interests  are  recog- 
nized in  that  States  may  impose  addi- 
tional or  more  stringent  standards  for 
intrastate  pipelines  and  facilities  as 
long  as  they  are  consistent  with  the 
mintmum  Federal  standards. 

From  the  testimony  received  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  It  appears  that  the 
1979  amendments  are  bringing  about  a 
satisfactory  improvement  in  our  Na- 
tion's safety  capabilities.  No  one  urged 
any  drastic  modification  of  the  regula- 
tory scheme  put  in  place.  The  only 
changes  requested  were  minor  techni- 
cal corrections  which  the  department 
proposed  and  in  which  both  industry 
and  State  regulatory  authorities 
concur.  These  amendments,  which  nu 
parallel  in  both  the  Oas  Pipeline  and 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Acts, 
change  the  requirement  for  the  Tech- 
nical Pipeline  Safety  Standards  Com- 
mittee and  the  Technical  Hazardous 
Safety  Standards  Committee  to  meet 
not  less  frequently  than  twice  a  year 
instead  of  mandating  a  meeting  every 
6  months. 

The  second  amendment  modifies  the 
filing  date  requirement  for  Judicial 
review  of  a  proposed  final  rule.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  agency's  provi- 
sion for  administrative  reconsideration 
allows  up  to  90  days  after  the  issuance 
of  the  final  rule  before  the  agency 
must  respond.  By  changing  the  final 
date  for  filing  a  Judicial  review  from 
the  60th  to  the  90th  day,  it  is  beUeved 
that  the  expense  and  time  involved  in 
seeking  a  Judicial  review  prior  to  a 
final  administrative  determination  on 
reconsideration  could  be  avoided. 
Nothing  in  this  amendment  precludes 
a  party  from  seeking  Judicial  review 
earlier. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  standing  for  a 
bill  where  neither  the  authorizations 
nor  the  amendments  are  controversial. 
The  1-year  authorization  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  current  levels  and  at  the 
same  time  requires  the  Department  to 
come  back  next  year.  Insuring  contin- 
ued monitoring  of  both  of  these  very 
important  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
continues  the  improved  protections 
for  all  of  our  citizens  provided  in  the 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  Amendments  of 
1979. 1  urge  the  House  to  pass  it. 

D  1230 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  jrield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  DAinmfKm).  a 
member  of  our  committee  who  has 
worked  the  hardest  on  this  bill. 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3420.  the  Pipe- 
line Safety  Authorization  Act  of  1981. 
This  bill  contains  an  authorization  of 
$8.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
pipeline  safety  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  exact 
Slim  requested  by  President  Reagan 
for  the  1982  fiscal  year.  This  1982  au- 
thorization is  roughly  7  percent 
higher  than  the  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thorization. 

The  bill  also  adds  two  technical 
amendments  to  the  Natural  Oas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968  and  to  the  Haz- 
ardous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979,  which  are  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  well. 

The  first  amendment  changes  the 
statutory  meeting  schedule  for  the 
Pipeline  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, from  the  present  requirement  to 
convene  once  every  6  months  to  a  new 
schedule  to  convene  at  least  twice 
each  year.  The  Department  requested 
this  change  to  avoid  the  burden  and 
expense  of  holding  unnecessary  meet- 
ings of  the  committees. 

The  second  amendment  extends  the 
statutory  deadline  for  filing  for  Judi- 
cial appeal  of  the  Department's  regu- 
lations from  the  present  requirement 
of  filing  within  60  days  of  final  issu- 
ance of  regulations  to  within  90  days 
of  final  issuance.  The  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  to  avoid  the  Judicial 
appeal  deadline  conflicting  with  De- 
partment's 90-day  administrative 
appeal  process.  This  change  was  re- 
quested by  both  the  industry  and  the 
Department  in  order  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  resolving  any  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  over  the  Department's 
regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3420  reauthorizes 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  continue  its  regulatory  and 
grant  programs  for  an  additional  fiscal 
year.  Under  authority  in  the  Natural 
Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and 
the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1979,  this  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  granted  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  the  design,  construction, 
testing,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  and  of 
hazardous  liquid  pipelines.  These  stat- 
utes also  grant  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment regulatory  authority  over  intra- 
state natural  gas  pipelines  and  over  in- 
trastate hazardous  liquid  pipelines,  al- 
lowing for  State  agency  assumption  of 
regulatory  activities  in  conformance 
with  Federal  standards. 

If  and  when  a  particular  State  does 
adopt  the  Federal  standards  and 
agrees  to  enforce  them,  that  State 
then  becomes  eligible  for  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  to  the  State  of  administering  the 
programs.  So  far.  some  48  States  have 
requested  grants-in-aid  under  the  pro- 
gram for  natural  gas  pipelines.  A  total 
of  $3,618  million  is  provided  in  H.R. 
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3420  for  funding  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram for  natural  gas  pipelines  in  fiscal 
yeal- 1982. 

A  similar  program  exists  for  hazard- 
ous liquid  pipelines,  but  this  program 
has  not  yet  been  implemented.  Accord- 
ingly, no  authorization  is  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  are 
typical  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
regulatory  itch  approach  to  our  econo- 
my. A  worthy  cause— such  as  siUTely 
built  and  operated  pipelines— is  pro- 
vided for  through  regulation.  The 
States  are  brought  in  as  partners,  and 
paid  grants-in-aid  for  going  along. 

But,  while  the  Republicans  on  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee support  H.R.  3420,  we  believe  that 
these  programs— as  all  others— should 
be  held  to  a  tougher  test  than  congres- 
sional business  as  usual  usually  pro- 
vides. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
support  this  1-year  reauthorization. 
This  provides  our  committee  and  the 
administration  with  the  sufficient 
time  to  examine  whether  or  not  these 
programs  can  be  transferred  to  the 
pipeline  companies  or  to  the  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  responsbility  for 
safe  pipelines  ought  to  belong  to  the 
companies  which  own  and  operate 
them,  and  the  expense  of  delivering 
their  products  safely  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  product  user,  rather  than 
the  general  taxpayer.  After  all.  no  pro- 
gram should  be  overlooked  in  our  ef- 
forts to  cut  the  Federal  budget  and  to 
cut  the  Federal  regvilatory  reach. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill.  I  rise  in  opposition  because  I 
wonder  if  this  country  needs  aU  of  the 
safety  that  we  are  giving  it. 

I  have  checked  OSHA.  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill  through 
the  years.  As  near  as  I  can  see,  the  ac- 
cident rate  is  the  same.  We  have  not 
saved  anybody  anything.  All  we  have 
done  is  made  American  Industry  less 
competitive  than  it  used  to  be.  More 
safety  rules  and  heavy  expenses.  We 
have  added  more  costs  to  American  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  in  this  particular  pipeline  blU 
we  have  carried  it  a  step  further.  We 
not  only  have  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  agency,  we  have  formed 
our  own  little  agency  to  look  after 
pipeline  safety. 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  check 
for  safety  is  a  pipeline.  A  person  can 
get  in  an  airplane  and  Just  fly  down 
through  the  coimtry  and  if  they  wiU 
look  down  on  the  pipeline  right-of-way 
they  do  not  need  to  be  too  high  in 
that  plane.  1,000  feet,  2,000  feet,  they 
can  look  down  and  whenever  there  is  a 
gas  leak  the  gas  leak  comes  up  and  it 
bums  the  grass  on  the  ground.  It  is 
visible  and  this  will  leave  a  brown  spot 
Just   like   this   brown   table.   Anyone 


with  normal  intelligence  riding  in  that 
plane  can  see  we  have  a  gas  leak  here, 
let  us  go  fix  it. 

One  thing  that  ought  to  occur  to 
most  people  is  that  these  gas  compa- 
nies are  very  much  concerned  about 
having  any  gas  leak.  My  colleagues  all 
know  what  gas  costs.  The  companies 
are  worldng  every  minute.  They  are 
very  diligent.  They  have  these  control 
stations  up  and  down  along  the  pipe- 
line where,  if  the  pressure  falls  down, 
indicating  there  is  a  leak,  they  can  see 
that  pressure  drop  and  they  will  auto- 
matically start  checking. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  what  has 
happened  since  we  voted  in  this  pipe- 
line safety.  We  have  some  225,000 
miles  of  pipelines.  That  is  a  lot  of  pipe- 
line. 225,000  miles  of  pipeline.  Oas  and 
oil  liquids  are  moving  all  the  time. 

We  put  this  bill  in  5  years  ago,  and 
in  1975,  when  we  first  got  started,  we 
had  five  fatalities.  That  is.  we  Just 
wanted  to  have  a  yardstick  to  see  how 
much  safety  we  could  do  with  this.  We 
hate  to  see  any  American  lose  his  life. 
We  lost  five  when  we  put  this  bill  in, 
and  we  are  now  down  to  four.  Appar- 
ently there  is  not  much  difference  be- 
cause what  happened  is  that  half  of 
these  fatalities  were  due  to  someone 
Just  maldng  an  error  in  Judgment.  In 
other  words,  someone  goes  out  there 
with  a  buUdozer,  and  it  is  marked  up 
and  down  the  clearance  that  this  is  a 
gas  pipeline,  and  that  guy  starts  cut- 
ting with  the  dozer  and  cuts  down 
deep  into  the  earth  and  hits  that  pipe- 
line. Anybody  knows  you  do  not  take  a 
buUdozer  and  go  running  up  and  down 
in  the  ground  when  there  is  a  gas  pipe- 
line underneath.  There  is  nothing  we 
can  do  to  take  care  of  those  unfortu- 
nate situations. 

As  we  look  at  this  bill,  we  ought  to 
ask  ourselves  is  this  where  we  need  to 
be  wolfing  on  safety.  Did  my  col- 
leagues know  that  last  year  30.000 
Americans  killed  themselves,  30,000 
suicides  in  this  country?  We  do  not 
have  any  bill  for  suicide  and  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  no  one  gets  so  excited 
about  this  that  they  start  a  suicide  bill 
here,  because  I  am  not  sure  we  can  do 
anything  about  that  anyhow. 

I  found  out  that  3.000  people  in  this 
country  last  year  took  poison.  There 
are  a  lot  of  ways  people  are  going  to 
die.  When  we  have  225  million  people 
in  this  country,  they  are  going  to  die 
different  ways. 

But  I  will  tell  my  colleagues  one  way 
we  are  going  to  all  die,  and  that  is  if 
we  keep  on  building  in  too  much  Oov- 
emment. then  we  are  going  to  have 
this  Oovemment  so  thick  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  anybody  any- 
where. We  have  more  Oovemment 
now  than  we  need  and  we  have  more 
regulations  than  the  American  people 
want. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
said,  he  said  he  hopes  that  when  we 
take  this  1-year  bill,  if  we  do  pass  it 


today,  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  we 
do  away  with  this  particular  safety 
program  because  there  are  many  more 
intelligent  people  out  there  running 
those  oil  and  gas  companies  than  we 
have  in  bureaucrats  up  here  in  Wash- 
ington trying  to  issue  more  and  more 
regulations.  Let  us  eliminate  excessive 
regulation. 

We  oppose  H.R.  3420  because  this 
bill  would  continue  regulatory  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  to  be  ineffec- 
tual, overly  intrusive,  and  an  undue 
burden  on  American  taxpayers. 

The  committee  passage  of  H.R.  3420, 
the  gas  and  liquid  pipeline  safety  regu- 
latory program,  leaves  some  important 
things  to  be  desired.  Chief  among 
them  is  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
whether  the  Federal  pipeline  safety 
program  is  stlU  needed  or  not  We  sug- 
gest that  this  expensive  Federal  pro- 
gram is  simply  not  giving  an  adequate 
return  for  such  a  large  fiscal  expendi- 
ture. Responsibility  for  malntAining 
and  accounting  for  pipeline  safety 
should  rest  with  the  private  pipeline 
companies  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
mental oversight. 

First,  we  are  endorsing  the  expendi- 
ture of  over  $8  million  for  inspection 
and  compliance  programs  in  an  indus- 
try that  has  an  outstanding  safety 
record.  In  1979,  there  were  only  4  fa- 
talities and  13  injuries  that  resulted 
from  liquid  pipeline  failures  in  the 
United  States.  Any  loss  of  life  and 
property  is  too  much,  but  in  an  indus- 
try where  there  are  more  than  225.000 
miles  of  pipelines  that  are  maintjiined 
by  230  carriers  which  together  trans- 
port about  one-half  of  the  Nation's 
energy  supply,  this  seems  like  an  out- 
standing safety  record. 

Federal  regulation  prescribing 
design  and  operation  standards  to 
pipeline  companies  cannot,  by  defini- 
tion, arrest  interference  with  pipelines 
by  third  parties.  And  yet,  the  greatest 
single  danger  to  pipelines  seems  to 
come  from  outside  forces,  such  as  con- 
struction and  excavation.  In  1979, 
almost  50  percent  of  pipeline  accidents 
were  caused  by  outside  forces.  No  pipe- 
line can  be  fully  protected  from  an  ex- 
cavator severing  a  pipeline.  Pipeline 
operators  take  special  care  to  avoid  ac- 
cidents such  as  this  by  encasing  the 
actual  pipeline  in  a  larger  pipe  to  heU> 
prevent  breakage  in  the  event  of  con- 
tact. 

A  regulatory  program  that  is  suc- 
cessful should  show  a  trend  of  in- 
creased safety  over  time.  Pipeline 
safety  programs  do  not  iu>pear  to  show 
strong  safety  improvement.  In  1975. 
there  were  254  liquid  pipeline  failures. 
5  deaths,  17  injuries,  and  a  commodity 
loss  of  318,278  barrels.  In  1979.  the  fig- 
ures were  not  really  different:  there 
were  251  failures.  4  deaths,  and  13  In- 
juries; 584.669  barrels  of  commodity 
were  lost.  It  is  tme  that  the  quantity 
of  pipeline  activity  has  increased,  but 
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the  suppowd  safety  sUndards  that  are 
apidled  to  old  and  new  pipeline  faclU- 
tles  should,  if  beneficial,  make  them 
all  safer,  not  merely  allow  the  status 
quo  or  let  safety  slide.  In  fact,  the  in- 
dustry Is  ddng  a  good  Job  of  policinc 
Itself;  additional  regulations  will  not 
add  to  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  pipe- 
lines. 

We  think  it  should  be  added  that 
the  Government  may  have  a  legiti- 
mate role,  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  re- 
spond to  trends  that  may  indicate  the 
pipeline  industry  is  not  being  account- 
able to  the  public's  demand  for  safety. 
People  do  face  some  small  degree  of 
risk  from  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous materials  in  pipelines  Just  as 
many  other  aspects  of  an  advanced,  in- 
dustrialised society  Impose  some  risks. 
But  we  must  put  behind  us  the  notion 
that  Federal  intervention  necessarily 
makes  pipelines,  or  for  that  matter  life 
itself,  safer. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  consider  if 
Federal  intervention  in  the  area  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  has  made  auto 
travel  really  safe.  To  some  extent, 
safety  has  been  improved.  Yet.  49,710 
people  were  killed  in  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents in  1977.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
people  from  kllliug  themselves  on 
toxic  substances  by  putting  "better" 
labels  on  packages.  Even  so.  3,093 
people  lost  their  lives  through  poison- 
ing li\  1977.  We  spend  great  amounts 
of  money  on  mental  health  in  this 
country,  yet  almost  30.000  people 
kiUed  themselves  in  1977. 

The  point  is  that  putting  Federal 
money  toward  a  desirable  goal  does 
not  Insure  beneficial  results.  We 
should  compare  the  relatively  few  fa- 
talities in  pipeline-related  accidents 
and  the  huge  amount  of  money  we  are 
spending  to  insure  the  safety  of  an  in- 
dustry that  is  already  heavily  and  well 
self-policed  with  the  high  number  of 
losses  that  occurred  in  other  areas 
where  we  have  made  large  regulatory 
expenditures.  We  conclude  from  this 
that  the  pipeline  safety  programs  are 
of  dubious  value  and  an  unnecessary 
regulatory  burden  we  can  safely  do 
without. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3420.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline 
Safety  Act 

The  bill  was  Jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  Both  commit- 
tees have  worked  together  very  closely 
on  this  legislation,  and  both  tiave  re- 
ported the  same  bill.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  their  co- 
operation and  for  their  excellent  work 
cm  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  carry 


out  the  safety  programs  for  the  trans- 
portation of  gas  and  hazardous  liquids. 
H.R.  3420  is  supported  by  both  com- 
mittees and  the  administration:  there- 
fore. I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  bill  which  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  two  congressional  commit- 
tees and  the  endorsement  of  the 
present  administration  and  the  past 
administration.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
our  rapid  passage  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3420. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspende^l  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  EXECUTIVE 
C01i«MUNICATI0N  NO.  1456  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Executive  Communication  No. 
1456  and  that  it  be  re-referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  merely  corrects  a 
reference  of  a  communication. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  DEMON- 
STRATION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3337)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  youth  employment  and  dem- 
onstration programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Youth  Employ- 
ment Demonstration  Amendments  of  1981". 


Sec.  2.  Section  112(aM4)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

'(D)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title 

rv.". 

Ssc.  3.  Section  441  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  is  repealed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  JKPPORDS)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  Ikne  as  I  may  consume. 

On  May  5.^^981.  by  unanimous  voice 
vote,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  H.R.  3337.  which  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  the  youth 
employment  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  title  IV-A  of  CETA 
through  fiscal  year  1982.  The  legisla- 
tion is  needed  because  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  youth  pro- 
grams under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
CETA  expired  September  30.  1980. 
The  programs  are  currently  funded 
under  the  resolution  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  A  1-year 
extension,  which  would  coincide  with 
the  expiration  of  the  other  titles  of 
CETA,  will  enable  the  committee  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  the  efficacy 
of  a  separately  funded  youth  program 
in  the  context  of  the  CETA  reauthor- 
ization. 

H.R.  3337  also  repeals  section  441  of 
CETA  which  mandates  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  for  part  A 
of  title  IV  among  the  three  subparts. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  level  of 
funding  for  these  programs,  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  first  budget 
resolution  included  $1.6  billion  over 
the  House  level  for  function  500.  This 
amount  included  $500  million  recom- 
mended for  education  and  training 
funding.  While  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  exact  amount  which  will 
be  made  available  for  title  IV-A  pro- 
grams as  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  not  acted  on  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  not  reported 
its  recommendations  for  specific  pro- 
gram levels,  it  is  likely  that  some  of 
the  additional  funds  in  function  500 
will  be  directed  to  the  youth  pro- 
grams. 

On  May  12.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  Senate  passed  S.  1070,  an 
identical  version  of  H.R.  3337.  Histori- 
cally, the  youth  employment  and 
training  programs  now  authorized 
under  title  IV-A  have  enjoyed  broad 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Congress  as 
well  as  strong  endorsements  from  the 
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business  community,  labor  organiza- 
tions and  public  interest  groups. 

At  a  time  when  overall  youth  unem- 
ployment is  19  percent  nationally  and 
36.1  percent  of  minorities,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  and  must  not  abandon 
the  young  people  of  this  country. 
Studies  have  shown  that  youth  unem- 
ployment is  directly  related  to  crime. 
The  1979  Uniform  Crime  Report  Indi- 
cates that  72  percent  of  all  serious 
crime  is  committed  by  youth  under 
the  age  of  25.  Unless  these  youth  can 
successfully  enter  the  labor  force,  they 
will  be  doomed  to  lives  of  Joblessness, 
poverty,  and  perhaps  crime.  If  the 
future  of  this  Nation  is  to  belong  to 
our  youth,  then  we  must  act  responsi- 
bly to  insure  their  futures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  3337. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  refresh  Members 
that  1  year  ago  this  body  passed  a 
youth  bill  which  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  extension  of  these  pro- 
grams and  given  us  some  new  direction 
in  the  youth  emplojmient  area.  How- 
ever, that  bill  did  not  pass  the  other 
body. 

This  bill  merely  extends,  until  such 
time  as  it  may  be  appropriate  to  con- 
sider, along  with  such  changes  as  may 
come  about  in  the  CETA  programs 
generally,  the  youth  programs.  The 
administration's  view  is  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  as  would  be  demon- 
strated by  the  vote  in  the  other  body, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  their  desires. 

D  1245 

Just  to  refresh  this  body's  minds  and 
tack  at  this  point,  I  speak  on  title  VI 
and  title  II-D  of  the  CETA  program; 
but  the  administration  is  desirous  to 
consolidate  youth  programs,  probably 
within  title  II-A,  B,  and  C,  so  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  not  at  all  inconsist- 
ent with  the  desires  of  the  administra- 
tion, assuming  that  levels  meet  what- 
ever guidelines  may  be  finally  put  to- 
gether. 

This  body  has  shown  its  concern  for 
youth  last  year  and  in  the  past  and 
knows  that  one  of  the  major  goals  and 
purposes  of  the  new  administration 
and  of  this  body  is  to  provide  for  the 
kind  of  productivity  this  Nation  needs 
to  remain  competitive,  and  a  great 
deal  has  to  be  done  with  our  youth  in 
order  to  give  them  the  education  in 
order  to  have  the  incentive  and  the 
desire  to  be  able  to  assist  themselves 
and  the  country  in  these  areas. 

We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  the  past  years  in  designing  and 
evaluating  youth  programs.  It  would 
be  very  inappropriate  if  we  did  not 
carry  these  programs  forward  until 
such  time  as  we  can  decide  as  to  what 
to  do  with  our  general  youth  programs 
and  what  the  future  ought  to  be  for 


youth  employment  training.  I  woiUd 
hope  that  the  body  will  see  fit  to  pass 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  not 
only  that;  but  look  forward  to  taking 
the  learning  that  we  have  had  in  the 
youth  employment  area  and  molding  a 
new  and  better  approach  toward 
youth  training  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  today  in  strong 
support  of  HJl.  3337.  a  blU  to  extend 
the  youth  programs  under  title  IV-A 
of  the  Comprehensive  Elmployment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  through 
1982.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
again  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Pehkins, 
and  Mr.  Ashbrook  on  this  bill  which 
continues  authorization  for  programs 
that  have  historically  enjoyed  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  in  the 
House. 

The  Congress  has  worked  for  a 
decade  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
chronic  problem  of  youth  uinemploy- 
ment.  With  this  bill,  we  will  be  able  to 
review  as  a  comprehensive  package, 
the  overall  system  for  employment 
and  training  during  CETA  reauthor- 
ization along  with  the  private  sector 
initiative  programs,  and  vocational 
education  programs,  all  of  which  fall 
tmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee.  Without  it, 
the  Congress  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  flexibility,  to  examine 
the  role  of  youth  programs  In  its  em- 
plojmient  and  training  efforts.  To 
allow  the  youth  programs  to  expire  is 
to  foresake  om-  leadership  role  in  this 
area. 

The  question  of  how  best  to  resolve 
the  critical  Issue  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment is  still  ahead  of  us.  This  exten- 
sion is  a  step  that  will  allow,  the  Con- 
gress to  look  at  the  accomplishments 
of  these  programs,  to  review  their  po- 
tential, and  to  maximize  the  benefits 
of  these  programs  for  our  youth  and 
our  economy.  The  administration's 
economic  package  requires  a  skilled 
labor  force — and  all  our  young  people 
should  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  prepared  for  those  Jobs. 
Youth  who  do  not  develop  an  early  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force  tend  to 
rely  on  the  Government  for  their 
future  support  and  do  not  become  con- 
tributing, productive  adults  to  the 
economy. 

As  a  point  of  clarification,  I  must  ad- 
dress the  budget  estimate  made  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  for  this 
bill.  My  Republican  colleagues  and  I 
support  the  overall  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  package  and  the 
budget  limitations  that  must  be  faced. 
For  this  reason,  the  budget  cost  esti- 
mate supplied  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  for  HJl.  3337  must  be 
placed  In  Its  proper  perspective.  The 
assumptions  used  by  the  CBO  In  pro- 
viding this  estimate  need  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

No  specific  authorization  levels  are 
established  In  this  bill.  The  CBO  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1982  are  based  on 


projected  cost  Increases  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  the 
1981  budget  authority  and  on  liistori- 
cal  spendout  rates  for  current  youth 
programs.  That  is.  the  sum  of  current 
costs  plus  an  Inflationary  factor.  We 
are  aware  of  no  other  domestic  pro- 
gram that  will  be  funded  in  this  way 
and  do  not  understand  why  CBO  con- 
tinues to  project  on  the  basis  of  as- 
sumptions that  may  liave  been  valid  in 
previous  years,  but  are  out-of-step 
with  current  budget  practices  and  de- 
velopments. 

Additionally,  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  fund  programs  within  Its 
own  established  budget  limits  for  each 
function.  Once  these  limits  are  deter- 
mined, H.R.  3337  will  have  to  fit  into 
this  overall  budget  target  figure.  The 
Intent  never  was  to  adjust  the  budget 
figures,  but  rather  to  redistribute  the 
appropriations  within  the  function. 
What  also  should  be  kept  in  mind  is 
that  without  this  authorization,  the 
option  to  fund  these  programs  at  all 
does  not  exist. 

Youth  employment  is  not  a  problem 
that  will  simply  disappear.  The  Con- 
gress needs  to  retain  its  proactive  posi- 
tion and  determine  the  best  alterna- 
tives to  prepare  our  youth  as  produc- 
tive citizens  so  that  the  waste  in 
hiunan  potential  and  scarce  financial 
resources  created  by  youth  unemploy- 
ment can  be  eliminated.  I  strongly 
urge  ttuit  each  of  you  vote  affirmative- 
ly for  this  bilL 

•  Bir.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  3337,  the  Youth 
Elmployment  Demonstration  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  which  provides  a  1-year 
extension  for  programs  under  title  VI- 
A  of  the  Comprehensive  Emplojrment 
and  Training  Act. 

The  problems  of  youth  employment 
are  severe  and  growing  worse  with 
every  day.  In  an  economy  plagued 
with  high  unemployment,  minority 
and  disadvantaged  young  persons  are 
the  last  to  be  hired,  first  to  be  fired, 
and  have  the  lowest  expectations  of 
becoming  productive,  tax-paying  citi- 
zens. The  youth  emplosrment  and  dem- 
onstration project  was  created  to  di- 
rectly address  this  situation  and  to  ex- 
plore a  variety  of  approaches  to  allevi- 
ate youth  unemployment.  Since  mid- 
1978,  when  YEDPA  became  operation- 
al, the  impacts  on  youth  unemploy- 
ability  of  the  various  programs  under 
its  mandate  have  been  studied  and 
analyzed.  Although  we  have  only  pre- 
liminary data  at  this  point,  it  is  gener- 
aUy  felt  that  YEDPA  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  that  our  Nation's  young 
people  have  benefited  from  its  Imple- 
mentation. The  investments  we  are 
making  in  human  ci4>ital  tlirough 
youth  programs  can  only  increase  the 
productivity  of  our  country  by  provid- 
ing the  labor  market  with  better 
skilled,  more  efficient  workers. 
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The  Educatlcm  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, under  the  leadership  of  my  col- 
leMue  Qus  Hawkxhs,  hu  wisely  rec- 
ommended the  extension  of  TEDPA 
through  IMS.  at  which  time  the  other 
Utles  of  CETA  wUl  expire.  It  is  the 
committee's  view  that  these  youth 
programs  have  proven  too  valuable  to 
be  lost  in  a  melange  of  all-purpose 
training  programs,  and  that  the  spe- 
cial problems  experienced  by  youth  in 
entering  the  Job  market  must  be  ad- 
drened  through  a  separate  emphasis. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  simple  extension  of  TEDPA. 
recognizing  that  the  amounts  availa- 
ble for  its  continuation  will  be  subject 
to  ceilings  established  through  the 
budget  reconciliation  process.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  a  30-35  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  for  disadvan- 
taged youths  merits  Federal  attention. 
and  I  suggest  that  Congress  show  its 
concern  by  agreeing  to  H.R.  3337.* 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  lAi.  Speaker,  on 
May  5,  IMl.  by  unanimous  voice  vote, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  ordered  reported  the  bill  HJl. 
3337.  which  extends  the  authorization 
for  the  youth  employment  and  demon- 
stration programs  under  title  IV-A  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  through  fiscal  year  1982 
(H.  Rept.  97-36).  Since  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  youth 
programs  expired  last  September, 
these  programs  are  currently  funded 
under  the  resolution  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  On  May 
12.  the  Senate  passed  S.  1070.  an  iden- 
tical version  of  H.R.  3337,  under 
unanimous  consent. 

H  Ji.  3337  was  authored  by  Congress- 
man Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Elmployment 
Opportunities  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  CETA  program:  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  Jkftoriw,  and  myself.  At  the 
time  that  the  committee  ordered  H.R. 
3337  reported.  Mr.  Ashbrook,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Jxttoros  requested 
that  the  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  as 
quickly  as  possible  under  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

Historically,  the  youth  employment 
and  training  programs  now  authorized 
under  title  IV-A  have  enjoyed  broad 
Upartisan  support  in  the  Congress  as 
well  as  strong  endorsements  from  the 
business  community,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  public  Interest  groups. 
While  the  committee  has  not  received 
any  formal  cmnments  on  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  administration.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  they  do  not 
oppose  this  reauthorization  of  title 
IV-A. 

The  committee's  bill  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  title  rv- . 
A  of  CETA  for  fiscal  year  1982.  leaving 
the  amount  to  be  funded  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  appropriations  process.  The 


amount  available  for  youth  programs 
under  CETA  will  ultimately  be  subject 
to  the  budget  ceiling  for  function  500. 
as  finaUy  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  respective  pro- 
grams, including  youth  employment, 
under  that  function. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  adopt  H.R.  3337.  The  pro- 
grams which  this  bill  reauthorizes 
have  served  over  1,060.000  disadvan- 
taged youth  from  their  inception  in 
fiscal  year  1978  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  With  youth  unem- 
ployment consistently  hovering  at  or 
Just  below  20  percent — or  in  excess  of 
50  percent  for  inner  city  minority 
youth— we  cannot  allow  these  pro- 
grams of  demonstrated  effectiveness 
to  expire  next  year.  The  Senate  real- 
ized this  when  they  adopted  the  iden- 
tical bill  S.  1070  several  weeks  ago.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  in  the 
House  do  likewise  today.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3337,  a  bill 
authored  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Augustus  Hawkins,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor.  We  all 
know  that  this  gentleman  has  auth- 
ored this  Nation's  most  important  laws 
to  address  the  critical  problems  of  un- 
employment and  Joblessness.  His  ac- 
complishments have  seen  millions  of 
Americans  provided  with  training  and 
more  importantly  Job  opportunity 
making  the  difference  between  pimch- 
ing  a  clock  and  wasting  time  on  a 
street  comer. 

As  you  know,  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress the  House  moved  with  deliberate 
speed  to  approve  H.R.  6711,  the  Youth 
Act  of  1980.  Since  it  was  not  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  consider  its  bill 
before  adjournment,  H.R.  3337  is  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  authorization  for 
youth  employment  and  demonstration 
programs  through  1982. 

The  extension  of  title  IV  gives  the 
Congress  the  much  needed  time  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  youth  employ- 
ment bill.  Our  youth  unemployment 
rate  is  an  alarming  16  percent  and 
among  our  Nation's  minority  youth  it 
stands  at  40  percent.  We  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  let  our  Nation's  most  valu- 
able resources — our  youths— waste 
away. 

As  summer  approaches.  Congress 
should  give  special  attention  to  the 
plight  of  our  Nation's  inner-city 
youths.  We  should  keep  the  present 
youth  employment  mechanism  in 
place  for  now,  so  that  our  Nation's  dis- 
advantaged youths  may  use  their  un- 
limited energy  developing  resourceful 
and  constructive  Job  skills  to  help 
themselves  as  well  as  their  communi- 
ties. If  we  fail  to  act  on  this  measure, 
we  may  see  countless  idle  young 
people  on  the  streets  of  our  cities  in 


1982.  We  should  not  allow  this  to 
happen. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  3337. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I.  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR  BENEFITS 
AND  HEALTH-CARE  SERVICES 
ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOBrlERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  1100)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  expand  eligibil- 
ity of  former  prisoners  of  war  for  cer- 
tain health-care  l>enefits  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 1100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Prisoner  of  War 
Benefits  and  Health-Care  Services  Act  of 
IMl". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  11  of  chapter  3  of 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  220  the  following  new 
section: 

"(221.  Authority  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittee on  former  prisoners  of  war 

"(a)  The  Administrator  may  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  assess  new  medical 
and  other  information  concerning  former 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  advise  the  Adminis- 
trator on  appropriate  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
former  prisoners  of  war. 

"<b)  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
the  membership  of  any  such  advisory  com- 
mittee individuals  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  era  and  individuals 
who  are  recognized  authorities  in  such 
fields  as  psychiatry,  psychology,  internal 
medicine,  nutrition,  and  epidemiology.  The 
Administrator  may  Include  in  the  member- 
ship officials  of  other  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

"(c)  Any  such  committee  shall  meet  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  shall  submit  a  report  on  its  ac- 
tivities to  the  Administrator  at  least  once 
every  two  years. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
the  number,  terms  of  service,  and  pay  and 
allowances  of  members  of  any  such  commit- 
tee." 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  220  the 
following  new  item: 
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"221.  Authority  to  establish  advisory  com- 
mittee on  former  prisoners  of  war.". 

8k.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  312  of 
UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "six  months"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sixty  days". 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  ai  follows: 

"(2)  A  psychosis,  psychoneurotic  disorder, 
or  psychophysiologic  disorder  which  became 
manifest  to  a  degree  of  10  per  centum  or 
more  after  such  service:". 

8k.  4.  SecUon  610(aX4)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  smended  by  Inserting  "or  Is  a 
veteran  of  Wortd  War  I.  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam  era  and  was 
held  as  a  prisoner  of  war"  after  "older". 

Sk.  S.  (a)  SubsecUon  (f)  of  section  612  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strikliig  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(3)  to  any  veteran  of  Wortd  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  conflict,  or  the  Vietnam 
era  who  was  hdd  as  a  prisoner  of  war.". 

(b)  Subsection  (1X3)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  "and  to  any  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  the  Vietnam  era  who  was  held  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war." 

Sbc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3,  4,  and  5  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHTGOMERT)  wlll  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMMmscHifiin)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mohtgombit). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  month  there  was  wideqiread  news 
coverage  of  UQ  World  War  II  Stalag  17 
former  prisoners  of  war.  During  their 
reunion,  they  pleaded  for  better  com- 
pensation for  medical  problems  relat- 
ing to  their  imprisonment.  These  ex- 
POW's  have  lived  with  these  terrible 
war  experiences  for  well  over  35  years. 
It  is.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  considering  a  bill  to  enhance  their 
lives  during  the  later  years  of  their 
lives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  as  prisoners 
of  war  have  faced  many  hardships. 
Though  the  nature  of  ci4>ture  and  in- 
ternment can  vary  within  any  period 
of  war.  from  camp  to  camp,  and  even 
for  the  indhddual  prisoner  of  war, 
from  guard  to  giiard.  the  prisoner  of 
war  experience  is  characterized  by  ex- 
ecutions, torture,  and  a  crushing  sense 
of  doom  and  loss  of  hope  through  a 
starvation  diet,  poor  quality  or  non- 
existent medical  care,  and  "death 
marches." 

Former  prisoners  of  war  suffer  a 
higher  incidence  of  physical  and  psy- 
chological disorders  related  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  imprisonment  by 
enemy  forces.  Statistics  based  on  com- 


parisons of  veterans  and  former  pris- 
oners of  war  on  VA  compensation  rolls 
show  that  less  than  10  percent  of  war 
veterans  receive  (xmu)en8ation  com- 
pared with  43.6  percent  for  former 
prisoners  of  war.  Existing  data  also 
shows  that  a  significantly  higher  pro- 
portion of  living  prisoners  of  war  are 
more  severely  disabled— 50  percent  or 
greater,  than  other  living  veterans. 

The  War  Claims  Commission  in  1950 
found  widespread  evidence  of  the  after 
effects  of  imprisonment  from  their 
saiiu>ling  of  World  War  II  POW's  and 
studies  released  by  the  VA  in  1956  and 
1980  also  acknowledge  this.  In  fact, 
psychological  and  physical  disabilities 
as  related  to  imprisonment  are  recog- 
nized by  nations  around  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  former  enemies. 

Although  the  Congress  has  on  sever- 
al occasions  enacted  laws  liberalizing 
eligibility  requirements  for  VA  bene- 
fits for  this  most  deserving  class  of 
veterans— especially  by  the  creation  of 
presumptions  of  service  connection 
with  respect  to  certain  nutritional  dis- 
orders—there remains  concern  as  to 
the  problems  encoimtered  by  former 
prisoners  of  war  in  their  efforts  to 
prove  service  connection  for  disabil- 
ities attributable  to  the  conditions  of 
their  capture  and  imprisonment.  Some 
claim  that  their  ability  to  prove  serv- 
ice connection  for  disabilities  is  ham- 
pered because  of  inadequate  medical 
records  and  that  certain  disabilities 
which  were  originally  considered  to  be 
minor  at  the  time  of  release  from  serv- 
ice are  now  becoming  more  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1100  is  based,  in 
part,  on  the  findings,  conclusion  and 
reconunendations  for  legislative  action 
made  by  the  VA  in  its  report  entitled. 
"Study  of  Former  Prisoners  of  War," 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  30.  1980.  pursuant  to  section 
305  of  the  Veterans'  Disability  Com- 
pensation and  Survivors  Benefits  Act 
of  1978.  Public  Law  95-479. 

As  specified  in  the  law.  the  areas  of 
the  study  included: 

Descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  re- 
patriation procedures,  including  physi- 
cal examinations,  for  former  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  adequacy  of  such  pro- 
cedures and  the  resultant  medical 
records  of  former  prisoners  of  war; 

The  types  and  severity  of  disabilities 
that  are  particularly  prevalent  among 
former  prisoners  of  war  in  various  the- 
aters of  operation  at  various  times; 

A  description  and  analysis  of  proce- 
dures used  with  respect  to  former  pris- 
oners of  war  in  determining  eligibility 
for  health  care  benefits  and  in  adjudi- 
cating claims  for  disability  compensa- 
tion, including  an  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent use  of  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  specifically  relating  to 
former  prisoners  of  war;  and 

A  suj^ey  and  analysis  of  the  medicad 
literature  on  the  health  related  prob- 
lems of  former  prisoners  of  war. 


There  follows  a  summary  of  the 
findings  and  legislative  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  study: 

SUIOUXT 

The  major  finding  derived  from  ttie  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  repatriation  proce- 
dures was  that  the  comprehensive  adminis- 
trative and  medical  repatriation  procedures 
written  for  World  War  n  and  Korea  POWs 
were  not  fully  implemented  in  the  medical 
area.  Evidence  of  this  comes  from  a  physi- 
cian review  of  a  r^reaentaUve  sample  of 
former  World  War  II  POW  claims  folders. 
which  revealed  that  many  of  these  records 
laclced  repatriation  examinations.  Thus,  the 
Congressional  concern  about  the  lack  of  re- 
patriation examinations  and  resultant  medi- 
cal records  among  these  former  POWs  is 
well  founded.  The  claims  folder  review  alio 
demonstrated  that  wtiile  the  medical  proc- 
essing of  Korea  POWs,  as  indicated  by  ttwir 
repatriation  examinaUons,  wss  better  than 
that  of  former  World  War  n  POWs.  it  was 
still  not  completely  adequate.  The  Inad- 
equate medical  processing  wtiich  apparenUy 
characterized  the  rqiatriaUon  of  former 
World  War  II  and  Korea  POWs  is  not  an 
issue  among  former  Vietnam  POWs.  as  they 
received  the  most  thorough  repatriation 
medical  examinations  and  follow-up  care  of 
any  POW  group. 

The  principal  finding  from  Uie  review  of 
the  types  and  severity  of  former  POW  dls- 
abiliUes  Is  that  former  POWs  have  a  dgnifi- 
cantly  higher  incidence  of  service-connected 
disability.  The  data  comparison  demonstrat- 
ed tliat  former  Pacific  Theater  POWs  are 
the  most  disabled  of  the  POW  groups  undn' 
study,  followed  closely  by  ionoKt  Korea 
POWs.  While  not  as  disabled  as  Pacific  and 
Korea  ex-POWs,  former  European  Theater 
POWs  are  stiU  significantly  more  disabled 
than  other  World  War  n  veterans.  While 
oondustons  alx>ut  the  relative  disability  of 
former  Vietnam  POWs  must  await  the  out- 
come of  currently  ongoing  studies,  it  is  ap- 
parent from  the  available  morbidity  and 
miHtality  data  on  World  War  n  and  Korea 
POWs  that  those  POWs  Interned  by  an 
Asian  captor  generally  received  harsher 
treatment  and  suffered  from  more  disal^- 
lUes  than  other  POWs. 

The  review  of  the  types  and  severity  of 
former  POW  disabilities  also  polnU  out  Uut 
the  most  prevaloit  service-connected  oondi- 
Uon  of  the  former  POWs  under  study,  from 
the  time  of  their  repatriation  to  the 
present,  is  anxiety  neurosis-  A  comparismi 
of  service-connected  anxiety  neurosiB  among 
former  European  Theater  POWs  with 
length  of  internment  revealed  that  anxiety 
neurosis  appears  In  a  significantly  greater 
amount  among  these  former  POWs  tlian 
among  other  service-connected  wartime  vet- 
erans. TUs  relationship  persists  regardleK 
of  the  length  of  time  in  capUvity. 

The  central  finding  of  the  analysis  of  law 
and  procedures  concerning  former  POWs  is 
that  in  determining  eligibility  for  health 
care  benefits  or  in  adJudicaUng  disal>ility 
compensaUon  claims,  the  VA  generally  ac- 
cords former  POWs  the  special  considera- 
Uon  to  which  they  are  enUUed  under  cur- 
rent statutory  and  regulatory  provisions. 

The  survey  of  the  medical  literature  used 
a  wide  variety  of  sources  such  as  national 
and  intemaUonal  medical  Journals,  follow- 
up  epidemiological  studies,  personal  ac- 
counts, and  discussions  of  family  and  aodal 
issues  to  point  out  that  the  POW  exp«ience 
affects  their  current  health  status.  Tlie  pub- 
lished medical  literature  Indicates  tliat 
many  of  the  present  physical  problems  of 
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former  POWt  may  be  attributed  to  the  mal- 
nutrttlon  and  brutality  niffered  during  cap- 
tivity, juat  a*  many  of  their  prewiit  pajrcho- 
lofleal  proMcmi  can  be  attributed  to  the 
■treaa  of  intenunent.  The  medical  literature 
review  points  out  that  paycholoclcal  prob- 
lems. In  the  form  of  anxiety  neuroala  and 
ptychoBla.  are  particularly  prevalent  among 
f onner  POWs. 

The  conclusions  presented  below  are 
baaed  on  the  above  mentioned  principal 
flndlngB.  Bach  conclusion  provides  the  sup- 
porting rationale  for  a  corresponding  recom- 
mendation. The  recommendations  Include 
both  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
considered  necessary  to  assure  that  former 
POWs  receive  compensation  and  health 
care  benefits  for  all  disabilities  which  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  their  Intern- 
ment. 

■acoiaaiisKD  ixoisukTivi  actioms 
Xxpaaderf  MgOtaUti  for  VA  health  care 

All  of  the  information  and  data  analysed 
In  this  study  show  that  a  significantly  great- 
er proportion  of  former  POWs  have  service- 
connected  disabilities  than  other  veterans 
who  served  during  the  same  periods.  The 
former  POW  has  also  been  shown  to  be 
more  sevoely  disabled  than  non-POW  vet- 
erans. Despite  this,  two  factors  make  the  ad- 
judication decisions  extremely  difficult:  one 
is  the  frequent  absence  of  medical  informa- 
tkm  at  the  time  of  repatriation  and  second 
is  that  medical  science  cannot,  at  this  time, 
conclusively  determine  on  an  individual 
basts  the  origins  of  some  disabiliUes  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  former  POWs. 

In  reoognltlon  of  the  higher  incidence  of 
disability  among  former  POWs.  the  VA  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  recom- 
mends that  former  POWs  be  authorized  eli- 
gibility for  VA  hospital  care  and  medical 
aenkiea  (other  than  dental  care)  for  any  dis- 
ease or  neuropsychlatric  disability,  with  the 
same  priority  as  Is  granted  a  service-con- 
nected veteran  seeking  care  for  a  non- 
servlce-ooanected  disability.  This  wpuld 
assure  that  former  POWs  receive  health 
care  benefits  for  all  dlsabillUes  which  may 
be  attributable  to  their  internment. 

Recommenttation:  That  title  38  V&C.  be 
amended  to  authorize  eligibility  to  former 
POWs  for  VA  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  for  any  disease  or  neuropsychiatric 
dlsabUlty. 

Serviee<onnection  for  psychosis  at  any  time 
after  service 

Public  Law  91-376  grants  a  presumption 
of  service-connection  for  a  POW  related 
psychosis  which  becomes  manifest  to  a 
degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  separation  from  serv- 
ice. The  evidence  presented  in  this  study's 
medical  literature  review  Indicates  that  pys- 
chosis  related  to  the  POW  experience  fre- 
quently appears  years  after  service,  and  not 
Just  immediately  after  separation.  This  Is 
understandable  in  view  of  the  psychological 
torture  and  "brainwashing"  to  which  POWs 
were  subjected. 

Kecommendation:  That  title  38  be  amend- 
ed to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  psy- 
choses suffered  by  POWs  must  become 
manifest  within  two  years  following  service 
separation  before  the  rebuttable  presump- 
tion of  service-connection  arises. 

Mr.  Speaker.  The  VA  study  coalesces 
existing  studies  and  adds  to  an  increas- 
ing body  of  medical  luiowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  the  resolution  of  the 
special  and  little  understood  needs  of 
former  POWs. 


There  is  cause  for  concern  that  some 
dlsabUitles  of  ex-POW's  which  may 
very  well  be  a  direct  result  of  their 
captivity  are  not  considered  to  be  serv- 
ice connected.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  long-term  effects  of  the  POW 
experience  may  not  be  totally  identifi- 
able and  subsequently  might  never  be 
dlagnoeed  as  related  to  internment.  It 
should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  most 
American  physicians  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  residuals  of 
malnutrition. 

Prisoners  of  war  have  the  least  docu- 
mentation of  injury  or  illness  during 
military  service  and  many  did  not  re- 
ceive repatriation  examinations.  Of 
those  POWs  who  did  receive  repatri- 
ation examinations,  over  half  had  in- 
adequate medical  histories  for  the 
period  prior  to  release  from  captivity. 
Although  lay  evidence  may  be  used  in 
the  consideration  of  all  procurable  and 
assembled  data  in  support  of  a  veter- 
an's claim,  the  VA  study  shows  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  reviewed 
sample  had  submitted  buddy  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  facts  re- 
flected in  the  study  regarding  the  long 
term  and/or  latent  physical  and  psy- 
chological effects  of  malnutrition, 
wounds,  serious  physical  abuse,  and 
apprehension— all  as  a  result  of  pro- 
longed imprisonment  and  common  to 
all  POW  groupings— the  expansion  of 
existing  eligibility  for  veterans'  medi- 
cal care  and  compensation  for  former 
prisoners  of  war  seems  not  only  rea- 
sonable but  necessary. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1100  would  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  former  prisoners 
of  war.  Not  only  does  the  bill  recog- 
nize that  POW's  have  unique  medical 
problems  but  it  also  recognizes  that 
there  has  been  an  apparent  conflict  in 
the  treatment  of  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  as  reported, 
has  four  major  provisions: 

row  ADVISORY  COMMISSIOH 

The  first  provision  provides  the  au- 
thority to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Former  Prisoner  of  War. 
The  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
health  related  problems  of  former 
POW's  indicates  that  there  are  stUl 
unanswered  questions  on  the  service- 
cotmected  nature  of  many  alleged 
POW  disabilities.  The  committee, 
therefore,  would  serve  to  advise  the 
Administrator  on  issues  concerning 
policy  and  procedure  relating  to 
former  prisoners  of  war.  Membership 
would  consist  of  World  War  II,  Korean 
conflict,  and  Vietnam-era  prisoner  of 
war,  as  well  as  recognized  authorities 
in  fields  related  to  the  types  of  disabil- 
ities prevalent  among  former  POW's. 
The  committee  would  be  required  to 
meet  on  a  regular  basis  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  submit  a  report  to 
him  at  least  once  every  2  years. 

DIKTAKT  PRESUKFTIOHS 

Another  provision  would  reduce  the 
requisite  prisoner  of  war  incarceration 


period  from  6  months  to  60  days  for 
presumption  relating  to  certain  dis- 
abilities and  diseases,  particularly 
those  incurred  as  a  result  of  malnutri- 
tion such  as  avitamlnosls,  beriberi,  in- 
cluding beriberi  heart  disease,  chronic 
dysentery,  helminthiasis,  optic  atro- 
phy associated  with  malnutrition,  pel- 
lagra, and  so  forth. 

Epidemiological  followup  studies  of 
former  prisoners  of  war  indicate  that 
the  residuals  of  these  and  other  dis- 
abilities have  persisted  among  prison- 
ers of  war  until  the  present  time,  ac- 
counting for  significantly  higher  post- 
repatriation  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  among  former  POW's  relative  to 
other  veterans.  Though  dietary  defi- 
ciencies are  clearly  a  function  of  time 
and  malnourishment,  medical  evidence 
reveals  that  a  person  can  suffer  from 
malnutrition  in  less  than  6  months. 

PaXSUMPTIONS  rOR  PSYCHOSIS.  rSYCHOIfStl- 
ROnc  DISORDBR  OR  P8YCHOPHYSIOLOCIC  DI8- 
ORDKRS 

In  addition,  this  measure  would  pro- 
vide service-connected  benefits  for 
former  prisoners  of  war  for  psychosis, 
psychoneurotic  or  psychophysiological 
disorders  regardless  of  when  the  con- 
dition is  first  shown. 

Of  the  35  most  common  diagnostic 
conditions  for  which  former  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  rated,  the  single 
most  prevelant  condition  is  anxiety 
neurosis  which  accounts  for  12.7  per- 
cent of  all  service-connected  condi- 
tions of  former  prisoners  of  war.  This 
is  three  times  the  rate  for  all  veterans 
receiving  compensation.  While  former 
prisoners  of  war  make  up  only  1.4  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  on  the  compensa- 
tion rolls  and  their  total  diagnostic 
conditions  form  only  1.7  percent  of  all 
service-cormected  diagnosis,  the  diag- 
nosis of  service-connected  anxiety  neu- 
rosis for  former  POWs  constitutes  5 
percent  of  all  service-connected  anxi- 
ety neurosis  conditions  for  all  veterans 
on  the  compensation  rolls. 

Prior  to  1980,  former  POW's  with 
mental  disorders  were  not  entitled  to 
service-cormected  benefits  unless  the 
condition  was  either  shown  in  service 
or  within  2  years  after  discharge.  The 
VA  changed  its  policy  last  year  for 
combat  veterans,  including  POW's. 
The  agency  will  grant  service  connec- 
tion for  posttraumatic  stress  neurosis 
if  that  specific  disorder  is  diagnosed 
by  a  psychiatrist.  Absent  that  specific 
diagnosis,  a  former  POW  cannot  be 
compensated  for  a  neurosis  unless  it 
was  shown  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
discharge. 

The  stress  and  psychological  trauma 
suffered  in  captivity,  especially  by 
those  World  War  II  prisoners  from  the 
Pacific  theater,  is  well  documented. 
The  VA  study  confirmed  that  the 
most  prevalent  conditions  of  former 
POW's  are  psychoneurotic  disorders 
which  involve  high  levels  of  anxfety.  It 
has  been  said  that  any  POW  with  a 
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psychoneurotic  disorder  would  come 
under  a  newly  established  dlagnoslw  of 
posttraumatic  stress  disorder.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  psycho- 
neurosis  is  a  specific  disorder  with 
very  specific  symptoms  which  must  be 
identified  before  the  clinical  diagnosis 
can  be  made.  This  so-called  solution  to 
the  problem  of  mental  disorders 
shown  by  a  significant  number  of 
former  POW*s  is  Just  that— a  nonsolu- 
tion  to  a  very  serious  problem.  Be- 
cause it  is  documented  that  this  group 
of  veterans  has  a  much  higher  than 
normal  incidence  of  psychoneurotic 
disorders,  the  committee  feels  that  it 
is  Just  and  reasonable  that  we  recog- 
nize the  relationship  between  the 
hardships  of  internment,  physical  tor- 
ture and  malnutrition,  and  the  subse- 
quent mental  disorders. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would 
grant  service-connected  benefits  for 
most  mental  conditions  for  former 
POW's  unless  an  intercurrent  organic 
or  traumatic  cause  is  shown. 

KUGIBIUTT  FOR  MKDICAL  TKXATMDrr 

FinaUy,  the  bUl  provides  eligibility 
for  medical  treatment— inpatient  and 
outpatient — on  a  priority  basis  to 
former  prisoners  of  war.  Eligibility 
and  priority  for  health  care  benefits 
under  chapter  17  of  title  38  rests  in 
large  measure  on  a  veteran's  status  as 
service-connected  or  non-service-con- 
nected disabled.  The  primary  mission 
of  the  health  care  sjrstem  is  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  care  to  the  service-con- 
nected veteran.  The  VA  is  authorized 
to  furnish  on  a  priority  basis  such  hos- 
pital care  or  outpatient  treatment  as  a 
veteran  requires  for  a  service-connect- 
ed disability.  The  non-service-connect- 
ed veteran  under  age  65  is  eligible  for 
care,  and  then  on  a  space  available 
basis  only  if  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense. 

Chapter  17  eligibility  provisions 
single  out  the  former  prisoners  of  war 
in  only  limited  instances— expanded 
outpatient  dental  care  eligibility  as  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  96-22  and  the 
special  liberalizing  presiunptions 
under  chapter  11  of  title  38  as  author- 
ized in  Public  Law  91-376.  which  facili- 
tate the  former  prisoner's  task  of  es- 
tablishing service  connection  for  cer- 
tain dietary  conditions. 

Many  prisoners  of  war  who  apply  to 
the  VA  for  treatment  must  be  routine- 
ly deferred  because  they  have  not  es- 
tablished that  their  medical  problems 
are  service  connected.  These  veterans 
especially  those  who  suffered  starva- 
tion and  torture  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II,  believe 
that  the  hardships  they  endured  then 
may  well  be  the  cause  of  their  bad 
health  today  and  it  has  often  been 
demonstrated  that  many  of  these  con- 
ditions appearing  later  in  life  are 
found  to  be  service  connected,  either 
through  the  operation  of  presump- 
tions or  simply  based  upon  the  facts  of 
the  situation. 


This  provision  therefore  would  pro- 
vide prima  facie  entitlement  to  such 
medical  care  and  services  such  as 
delays  in  treatment  could  be  prejudi- 
cial to  these  individuals'  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  realizes 
the  situation  we  face  with  the  budget 
and  we  are  very  concerned  with  in- 
creasing Federal  outlays.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  some  type  of  de- 
finitive POW  bill  is  caUed  for  and  this 
proposal  calls  for  very  modest  outlays 
from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
measure  is  estimated  to  cost  $9.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982— very  reason- 
able indeed  when  one  considers  how 
many  people  will  be  benefited. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  1100  is  weU  within 
the  ceilings  established  by  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  all 
their  hard  work  in  expediting  the  re- 
porting of  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  all  47  cosponsors. 

As  I  stated  on  January  19  when  I  in- 
troduced H.R  1100.  the  expansion  of 
eligibility  criteria  to  certain  benefits 
and  health  care  for  former  prisoners 
of  war  is  of  utmost  priority. 

The  diverse  testimony  we  heard 
from  several  of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions was  most  helpful  to  us  in  formu- 
lating H.R.  1100  as  reported.  We  are 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  testi- 
mony and  assistance  received  from  Lt. 
Gen.  John  P.  Plynn  who  was  a  prison- 
er of  war  in  Vietnam  for  5Vi  years. 

Also,  the  comprehensive  information 
furnished  by  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Sommers, 
the  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Prisoners  of  War  Association, 
was  truly  invaluable  in  our  efforts  to 
come  up  with  a  measure  which  would 
redress  the  serious  problems  experi- 
enced by  former  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  very  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have 
suffered  the  injustice  and  deprivation 
of  imprisonment  while  in  service  to 
this  country. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  House  will 
consider  seven  bills  and  one  resolution 
reported  by  our  committee.  It  should 
be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  had 
100-percent  attendance  in  committee 
when  the  measures  were  considered.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  interest  of  all 
our  members,  which  I  think,  reflects 
the  interest  of  the  entire  House. 

H.R.  1100  is  a  measure  which  recog- 
nizes that  very  special  sacrifice  and  I 
urge  that  its  provisions  be  favorably 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consiune  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar),  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mi.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  MoHTGOMERT)  for  his  work  on 


this  biU  and  several  other  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  will  be  desiing  with 
in  the  next  2  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Biiasissippi.  the  Honorable 
Soinnr  MoirrcoiiEBT  in  support  of 
HJl.  1100.  the  Prisoner  of  War  Bene- 
fits and  Health  Care  Services  Act  of 
1981. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Mohtgoiory  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  He  has  long  been  a 
strong  and  iiersistent  advocate  for  im- 
proved benefits  and  services  to  com- 
pensate the  unique  service  and  sacri- 
fice this  particular  group  of  veterans 
has  endured.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
long-term  adverse  effects  of  intern- 
ment currently  experienced  by  former 
POW's.  However,  a  survey  of  the 
lOO.CXX)  living  former  prisoners  of  war. 
mandated  by  the  Congress  and  re- 
leased in  May  1980  clearly  showed 
these  improved  benefits  to  be  warrant- 
ed and  long  overdue. 

However,  I  feel  one  provision,  in  par- 
ticular to  be  especially  significant.  The 
legislation  would  provide  service-con- 
nected medical  and  compensation 
benefits  for  psychosis,  psychoneurotic 
and  related  disorders  for  these  veter- 
ans regardless  of  when  the  condition 
first  appeared.  There  has  been  sub- 
stantial evidence  both  among  former 
prisoners  of  war  and,  even  more  re- 
cently, among  Vietnam  veterans  of  the 
delayed  mental  health  effects  of  war- 
time service.  These  disabilities  often 
appear  and  have  worsened  years  after 
the  veteran  has  returned  home.  The 
stress  of  combat  or  the  physical  and 
mental  insult  of  imprisonment  under 
wartime  conditions  Imow  no  time 
limit.  The  long-term  effects  of  this 
special  service  and  sacrifice  can  and 
has  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  endured  these  hard- 
ships while  in  service  to  their  country. 
Such  disabilitites  have  not  only  result- 
ed in  personal  or  individual  tragedies, 
but  have  affected  the  lives  and  well- 
being  of  the  veterans'  family 

I  feel  it  is  only  compassionate  and 
right  that  we  should  recognize  this  ex- 
panded presumption  based  on  sound 
research  and  modem  psychiatric  anal- 
ysis. 

We  have  a  special  obligation  to  con- 
tinue to  remember  all  those  who  have 
served  their  country  in  time  of  war. 
However,  we  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  for  those  who  have  been  im- 
prisoned or  interned  while  in  defense 
of  this  Nation.  They  went  to  fight  for 
their  country  on  the  battlefield  and 
were  forced  to  wage  another  battle  in 
prison  against  hunger,  disease,  isola- 
tion, fear,  and  the  constant  threat  of 
death  itself.  They  kept  faith  with  us. 
Now  it  is  our  turn  to  keep  faith  with 
them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Ux.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Eto>eaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
mayotmsume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1100.  the  Prisoner  of  War  Bene- 
fits and  Health-Care  Services  Act  of 
1981.  This  is  comprehensive  legislation 
that  will  correct  many  deficiencies 
that  now  exist  in  health  care  and  com- 
pensatory programs  for  former  prison- 
ers of  war. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  an  original  spon- 
sor of  this  legislation,  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Somrr  MoirrcoMiRT,  for 
the  important  role  he  played  In  its  de- 
velopment. Additionally.  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  concern  and  support 
in  this  matter. 

H.R.  HOC  is  definitive  legislation, 
crafted  with  precision  and  specificity, 
that  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  a  special  group  of  veter- 
ans that  have  served  their  coimtry 
under  unique  and  extremely  trying 
circumstances. 

The  physical  and  psychic  wounds 
these  veterans  suffered  vary,  and  the 
long  term  effects  are  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  assess.  We  know,  however,  that 
as  prisoners  of  war.  these  veterans 
have  particular  and  previously  llttie 
understood  needs  that  warrant  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  draws  upon  exhaustive  stud- 
ies and  compelling  information  that 
documents  the  fact  that  prisoners  of 
war  suffer  from  disabilities  of  a  unique 
nature.  Many  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  1100  resulted  from  findings  of 
the  Veterans- Administration's  1980. 
"Study  of  Former  Prisoners  of  War." 
conducted  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
479. 

A  great  deal  of  new  information 
emerged  from  these  studies  and  subse- 
quent testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  We  now  have  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  long-term  effects 
of  malnutrition,  injury,  physical 
abuse,  and  anxiety  that  are  common 
to  all  pris<Hiers  of  war  groups  even 
though  the  conditions  of  their  captiv- 
ity and  Interment  differ  with  periods 
of  war  and  theaters  of  operation. 

Former  prisoners  of  war  suffer  a 
higher  incidence  of  phjrsical  and  psy- 
chological disorders  related  to  circum- 
stances of  imprisonment,  and  current 
data  indicates  a  higher  proportion  of 
war  prisoners  are  more  severely  dis- 
abled—50  percent  or  greater— than 
other  living  veterans. 

The  biU  provides  for  a  number  of 
significant  changes  that  will  benefit 
former  prisoners  of  war 

It  establishes  a  committee  made  up 
of  former  prisoners  of  war  from  World 
War  II.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the 
Vietnam  era.  as  well  as  recognized  au- 
thorities in  fields  germane  to  those 


disabilities  that  are  prevalent  among 
former  prisoners  of  war. 

Thus,  we  can  bring  to  bear  firsthand 
experience  and  the  best  professional 
guidance  in  assisting  former  prisoners 
of  war.  I  might  add  that  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing this  committee  would  not 
be  significant. 

Also,  this  legislation  reduces  the 
length  of  time  a  prisoner  of  war  must 
have  been  Interned  from  6  months  to 
60  days  and  provides  for  the  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  for  disabil- 
ities and  disease  incurred  as  a  result  of 
malnutrition. 

In  addition,  service-connection  is 
also  presiuned  for  disorders  of  a  psy- 
chotic, psychoneurotic  or  psycho- 
physiologic nature  regardless  of  when 
the  condition  is  first  manifested. 

This  section  of  the  bill  removes  the 
previously  restrictive  time  period 
during  which  an  illness  had  to  mani- 
fest itself  before  service-connection 
could  be  established. 

The  legislation  would  also  provide 
for  inpatient  and  outpatient  medical 
treatment,  on  a  priority  basis,  to 
former  prisoners  of  war  regardless  of 
their  length  of  internment.  A  signifi- 
cant body  of  evidence  indicates  that 
many  former  prisoners  of  war  often 
experience  poor  health  in  later  life 
that  relates  to  suffering  endured 
■during  captivity.  This  provision  would 
entitle  these  veterans  to  medical  care 
and  services  that  are  not  provided  for 
under  existing  laws. 

The  cost  estimates  of  the  bill  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  total  $9.4  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $11.8  million  in 
outlajrs  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Impor- 
tantly, the  bill  has  been  determined  to 
have  no  inflationary  impact,  and  is  a 
budgeted  item. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
H.R.  1100  provides  former  prisoners  of 
war  with  greater  opportunities  to 
more  effectively  contribute  to  society. 

The  laws  this  Nation  has  enacted  on 
behalf  of  its  veterans  are  ones  that  re- 
flect a  compassion  and  sense  of  obliga- 
tion felt  by  the  American  people 
toward  those  who  serve  the  cause  of 
liberty. 

This  legislation  speaks  to  the  special 
needs  of  former  prisoners  of  war  to 
whom— I  believe — we  owe  a  special 
debt. 

D  1300 

Ui.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  conunend  Chairman 
MoMTGOMZRT  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
for  the  prompt  and  favorable  atten- 
tion given  to  H.R.  1100,  which  is 
before  us  today. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  my  experi- 
ence in  attempting  to  assist  former 
prisoners  of  war.  I  have  come  face  to 


face  with  the  twin  Insurmountable 
problems  which  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses: One.  the  absence  of  medical 
evidence  during  or  immediately  after 
the  period  of  incarceration,  and.  two, 
onset  of  a  disease  or  disorder  after  the 
statutory  time  limit  for  presumption 
of  service  connection.  When  prisoners 
held  in  Korea  were  coming  home  after 
suffering  severe  malnutrition  during 
even  2  or  3  years  of  incarceration,  we 
still  had  no  hard  evidence  from  the 
World  War  II  experience  to  help  us 
understand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
long-term  mental  and  physical  prob- 
lems which  would  arise.  Korean  war 
veterans,  like  their  counterparts  of 
World  War  II,  were  frequently  told 
"All  you  need  is  a  good  meal." 

I  only  wish  that  were  so. 

Research  now  demonstrates  that 
starvation  disease  leaves  physical 
weaknesses  from  which  the  individual 
never  fully  recovers.  We  also  know 
now  that  mental  anxiety  is  as  com- 
monplace as  physical  problems  and 
even  less  likely  to  be  service  connected 
because  the  condition  was  not  timely 
reported  or  diagnosed. 

To  ask  why  former  prisoners  of  war 
did  not  dociunent  their  illnesses 
during  incarceration,  did  not  fully 
report  the  real  extent  to  which  they 
were  suffering  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
patriation physical  and  did  not  seek 
help  after  discharge  is  to  show  our 
own  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
POW  experience.  The  answer,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  that  these  men  suf- 
fered mental  and  physical  abuse  of 
such  serious  proportions  that  their 
postservice  aches  and  pains  were  not 
considered  worth  mentioning.  Sad  to 
report,  in  other  cases,  real  physical 
complaints  which  we  now  recognize  as 
sjmiptoms  of  starvation  disease,  were 
attributed  to  mental  distress  and  disre- 
garded by  treating  physicians. 

For  a  good  many  years,  I  have 
worked  with  veterans'  organizations 
and  county  veterans  service  officers  in 
Minnesota  in  attempting  to  establish 
service  connection  for  the  multiple 
problems  suffered  by  former  prison- 
ers. Repeatedly,  I  suffered  frustration 
and  failure.  When  studies  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  former  prisoners 
were  undertaken,  I  urged  all  former 
prisoners  in  my  district  to  contact  me 
so  that  I  could  bring  their  cases  to  the 
attention  of  Veterans'  Administration 
officials.  That  study  confirmed  the 
higher  incidence  of  disease  and  disabil- 
ity among  this  particular  group  of  vet- 
erans. In  particular,  it  was  learned 
that  mental  disorders  related  to  the 
prisoner  of  war  experience  could  occur 
at  any  time  in  later  life.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  recognizes  that 
problem  and  removes  the  2- year  time 
limit  on  psychoses,  psychoneurotic  dis- 
orders, or  psychophysiologic  disorders. 

Nothing  we  do  here  can  make  up  for 
years  of  physical  and  emotional  dis- 
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tress.  We,  however,  can  Insure  the 
availability  of  medical  care  in  the 
future  for  any  and  all  conditions.  We 
can  promise  these  former  prisoners  we 
will  continue  to  study  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  their  mental  and  phys- 
ical disabilities  so  that  a  presumption 
of  service  connection  can  be  made 
automatically  when  accumulated  evi- 
dence supports  such  a  finding.  And,  we 
can  overwhelmingly  pass  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  promise  both  to  veterans  and 
to  present  and  future  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  that  this  country  will 
never  breach  its  promise  to  care  for 
those  who  have  honorably  served  their 
country  in  time  of  war.» 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  fiurther  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoirrcoMXRY)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1100, 
as  amended.       

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  furtlier  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  1100.  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pktser).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  TRAININO  AND 
BUSINESS  LOAN  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  3423)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  voca- 
tional education  and  training  opportu- 
nities for  certain  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans, to  establish  a  small  business  loan 
program  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  and 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Veterans'  Training 
and  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981". 

TITLE  I— VOCA-nONAL  TRAINING 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOH  AHD  TRAIHIMG  FOR 
VirmAM-ERA  VRCBAM8 

Sk.  101.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
newsectloD: 

"fl687.  Vocational  training  programs  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  eligible  veteran  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  Vietnam  era  may  be 
provided  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  (Da 
program  of  onjob  training  (other  than  ap- 
prenticeship), or  (2)  a  program  of  education 
with  a  vocational  objective  (other  than 
flight  training)  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1662(aKl)  of  this  title.  Upon 
completion  of  a  program  provided  by  virtue 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide the  veteran  with  such  employment 
oounaellng  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
veteran  in  obtaining  employment  consistent 
with  the  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
interests. 

"(b)  Educational  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  virtue  of  this  section  only  If  the 
veteran  has  been  determined  by  a  counselor 
at  a  readjustment  counseling  center  estab- 
lished under  section  612A  of  this  title,  a 
State  employment  office,  a  veterans'  assist- 
ance office,  or  a  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  facility  as  being  in  need  of  a  pro- 
gram or  course  described  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  Any  such  determination  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  not  be  provided  by 
virtue  of  this  section  after  December  31. 
1983.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1686  the 
following  new  item: 

"1687.  Vocational  training  programs  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.". 

EPTECnVX  DATE 

Skc.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 101  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1982. 

TITLE  n— SMALL  BUSINESS  LOANS 
SHORT  Trnxs 

Sbc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Business  Loan  Act  of  1081". 

DISABLED  VETERARS'  AND  VIITlf  AM-ERA 
VETERANS'  BUSINESS  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Ctiapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter 

"Subchapter  IV— Small  Business  Loans 
"f  1841.  DefiniUons 

"Por  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  The  term  'disabled  veteran'  means 
(A)  a  veteran  who  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  for  a  disability  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more,  or  (B)  a  veteran  whose 
discbarge  or  release  from  active  duty  was 
for  a  disability  incurred  or  aggravated  in 
line  of  duty. 

"(2)  The  term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
era'  means  a  person  (A)  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  a  peri<xl  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,  any  part  of  which 
ooctured  during  the  Vietnam  era,  and  who 
was  discharged  or  released  therefrom  with 
other  than  a  dishonorable  discharge,  or  (B) 
who  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability  if  any 
part  of  such  active  duty  was  performed 
during  the  Vietnam  era. 
"S 1842.  Small  business  loan  program 

"(aXl)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  veterans'  small  busi- 
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concerns  for  the  purpoae  of  (A)  financ- 
ing plant  constmction.  converaton,  or  ex- 
pansion (including  the  acquisition  of  land). 
(B)  financing  the  acquisition  of  equipment, 
facilities,  machinery,  supplies,  or  materials, 
or  (C)  supplying  such  concerns  with  work- 
ing capital. 

"(2)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  (A)  loan 
guarantees,  or  (B)  direct  loans. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  define  by 
regulation  what  business  concerns  qualify 
as  veterans'  small  business  concerns  for  the 
purpose  of  this  subchapter.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  provide  that  to  qualify  as  a  veter- 
an's small  business  concern— 

"(A)  at  least  51  percent  of  a  business  con- 
cern must  be  owned  by  individuals  who  are 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  or  disabled  vet- 
erans; and 

"(B)  the  management  and  daily  buslneas 
operations  of  the  concern  must  be  con- 
trolled by  the  veterans  who  are  considered 
under  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  as 
owners  of  the  concern. 

"(b)  The  availability  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is 
subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(1)  The  Administrator  may  not  make  a 
direct  loan  imder  this  section  unless  the  vet- 
erans' small  business  concern  applying  for 
the  loan  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  concern  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  guaran- 
tee a  loan  under  this  section  if  the  loan 
bears  a  rate  of  interest  in  excess  of  the 
m^Timiim  rate  of  interest  prescribed  under 
section  1845  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  not  make  or 
guarantee  a  loan  under  this  section  for  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $200,000. 

"(4)  The  original  liability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator on  any  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  and  such  liabOlty 
shall  decrease  or  increase  pro  rata  with  any 
decrease  or  increase  of  the  amount  of  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  loan,  but  such  liabili- 
ty may  not  exceed  $180,000. 

"(c)  Each  loan  made  or  guaranteed  under 
this  subchapter  shaU  be  of  such  sound  value 
or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  assure  pay- 
ment. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  not  make  or  guarantee  a  loan  under 
this  subchapter  a  veterans'  small  buatness 
concern  in  which  an  ownership  interest  is 
held  by  a  veteran  who  also  has  an  owner- 
ship interest  in  another  veterans'  small 
business  concern  if  such  ownership  interest 
was  considered  in  qualifying  the  concern  for 
an  outstanding  business  loan  made  or  guar- 
anteed tmder  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  if  51  percent  or  more  of  the  busi- 
ness concern  seelUng  a  guaranteed  or  direct 
business  loan  under  this  subchapter  Is 
owned  by  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  or 
disabled  veterans  without  including  the 
ownership  Interest  of  the  veteran  whoae 
ownership  interest  In  another  veterans' 
small  business  concern  was  previously  con- 
sidered in  qualifying  that  concern  for  an 
outstanding  guaranteed  or  direct  business 
loan  under  this  subchapter. 
"i  1843.  Liability  for  business  loans 

"Each  individual  who  has  an  ownership 
interest  in  a  veterans'  small  business  con- 
cern that  is  provided  a  direct  loan  under 
this  subchapter,  or  that  obtains  a  buslneas 
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kMA  guaranteed  under  this  subchapter, 
shall  execute  a  note  or  other  document  evl- 
dendnc  the  direct  or  cuaranteed  business 
loan,  and  such  Individuals  shall  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  to  the  Administrator  for 
any  amount  paid  by  the  Administrator  on 
account  of  such  loaiL 

"f  1844.  Approval  of  loans  by  the  Adminis- 
trator 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  subaecUon 
(b)  of  this  section,  each  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  subchapter  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator  before  the  closing  of  the 
loan. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  may 
exempt  certain  plaisra  of  lenders  from  this 
section. 

"f  IMS.  Interest  on  loans 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  of  interest 
a  loan  may  bear  for  the  Administrator  to 
guarantee  the  loan  under  this  subchapter. 
Such  rate  shall  be  prescribed  based  upon 
the  rate  of  interest  that  the  Administrator 
from  time  to  time  finds  that  the  loan 
market  currently  demands. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  interest  on  any  direct 
loan  made  by  the  Administrator  under  this 
subchapter  may  not  exceed  the  m«»tmiii« 
rate  in  effect  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  at  the  time  the  direct  loan  is  made. 
"f  184«.  Terms  of  loans 

"The  maturity  of  a  loan  made  or  guaran- 
teed under  this  subchapter  that  is  used  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  construction,  con- 
version, or  expansion  of  facilities  or  for  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  may  not  exceed 
twenty  years  plus  such  additional  reason- 
able time  as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made  is  re- 
quired to  complete  construction,  acquisition. 
or  expansion  of  such  facilities.  The  maturi- 
ty of  any  other  loan  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  subchapter  may  not  exceed  ten 
years. 

"{  IMT.  Eligible  financial  institutions 

"The  Administrator  may  not  guarantee 
under  this  subchapter  any  loan  made  by  an 
entity  not  subject  to  examination  and  su- 
pervision by  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  of  any  State. 

"I  IMS.  Preference  for  disabled  veterans 

"In  the  extension  of  financial  assistance 
under  this  subchapter,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  preference  to  veterans'  small  busi- 
ness concerns  in  which  disabled  veterans 
have  a  significant  ownership  interest. 
"f  IM9.  Busineas  loan  revolving  ftmd 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  a  revolving  fund  to  be  luiown  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Business 
Loan  Revolving  Fund"  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  fund'). 

"(b)  Amounts  in  the  fund  shall  be  availa- 
ble to  the  Administrator  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  all  loan  guaranty  and  direct 
loan  operations  under  this  subchapter  other 
than  administrative  expenses  and  may  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

"(cKl)  Effective  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
fiscal  yean  thereafter,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  fund  a  total  of 
$25,000,000. 

"(2)  There  shaU  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  all  amounts  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator derived  from  business  loan  operations 
under  this  subchapter,  including  all  collec- 
tion of  principal  and  Interest  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  use  of  property  held  or  of 
property  sold. 


"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
annually  whether  there  has  developed  in 
the  fund  a  surplus  which,  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's judgment,  is  more  than  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  fund.  Any  such  sur- 
plus shall  immediately  be  transferred  into 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"(e>  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  new  commitments  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  subchapter,  the 
Administrator  shall  transfer  into  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  all  amounts  in  the 
fund  except  those  that  the  Administrator 
determines  may  be  required  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  obligations  under  this  subchapter. 
All  amounts  received  thereafter  derived 
from  loan  operations  under  this  subchapter, 
except  so  much  thereof  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  liqui- 
dating outstanding  obligations  under  this 
subchapter,  shall  also  be  so  deposited. 

"$1850.  Additional  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator 

"(a)  In  carrying  out  this  subchapter,  the 
Administrator  shaU  have  such  powers  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  matters  aris- 
ing under  this  subchapter  as  the  Adminis- 
trator has  with  respect  to  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  under  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  specify  which 
provisions  of  other  sections  of  this  chapter 
the  Administrator  determines  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  loans  guaranteed  or  made  under 
this  subchapter  and  may  take  any  action 
with  respect  to  a  loan  made  or  guaranteed 
under  this  subchapter  that  the  Administra- 
tor may  take  with  respect  to  loans  made  or 
guaranteed  under  other  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

'S 1851.  Termination  of  program 

"The  Administrator  may  not  make  com- 
mitments for  financial  assistance  under  this 
subchapter  after  September  30.  1991.". 

(bKl)  The  title  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  37-HOUSING  AND 
BUSINESS  LOANS  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begiimlng 
of  tiUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part 
III  of  such  title,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  37  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"37.  Housing  and  Business  Loans  ...       1801". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  37  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•SUBCHAPTER  IV— SMALL  BUSINESS 
LOANS 

"Sec. 

"IMl.  Definitions. 

"1M2.  Small  business  loan  program. 

"1M3.  Liability  for  business  loans. 

"1M4.  Approval  of  loans  by  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"1M5.  Interest  on  loans. 

"1846.  Terms  of  loans. 

"1M7.  Eligible  financial  institutions. 

"1M8.  Preference  for  disabled  veterans. 

'1M9.  Business  loan  revolving  fund. 

"1850.  Additional  powers  of  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"1851.  Termination  of  program.". 

COIfPORMINC  AMKItDMKlrrS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  1801  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively: 


(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  (as 
redesignated  by  clause  (1))  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter— 
"(1)  The  term  'business  loan'  means  a  loan 
guaranteed  or  made  by  the  Administrator 
under  subchapter  FV  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  housing  loan'  means  a  loan 
for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  by  sections 
1810(a)  and  1819(aKl)  of  this  title."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  chapter—"  in  sub- 
section (b)  (as  redesignated  by  clause  (1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "housing  loans 
under  this  chapter—";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey"  in  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  (1))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration (or  predecessor  entity)". 

(b)  Section  1803  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing  loan"  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  before  "benefits"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  subsection 
(a)  after  insured": 

(3)  by  inserting  "housing  loan"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  after  "insurance"  both  places  It  ap- 
pears; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Loans"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'Housing  loans";  and 

(5)  by  Inserting  "housing"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  after  ""Any". 

(c)  Section  1803(d)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  clause  (1) 
after  "any";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  clause  (3)  after  ""real  estate". 

(d)  Section  1807  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "housing  loan"  after  "eligible 
for". 

(e)  Section  1815(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "housing"  after  "Any". 

(f)  Section  1817  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  subsection 

(a)  after  "direct"  the  first  place  it  appears; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  "direct". 

(g)  Section  1818(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "housing  loan"  after  'eligi- 
ble for  the". 

(h)  Section  1819(aKl)  of  such  title  U 
amended  by  inserting  "housing  loan"  after 
"eligible  for  the". 

(1)  Section  1819(bK2)  of  such  tiUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "loan  guaranty" 
tuid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "housing  loan". 

(J)  Section  1824  of  such  title  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "housing"  in  subsection 

(b)  after  "for  aU";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ""housing"  in  subsection 

(c)  after  '"incident  to". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIOHS  POK 
ESTABLISHMKirT  OP  PROGRAM 

Ssc.  204.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  $750,000 
for  use  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  for  expenses  Incidental  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  business  loan  program  pre- 
scribed by  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by 
section  202). 

KPPECllVX  DATE 

Sec.  205.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
except  that  the  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  promulgate 
regulations  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter 
37  of  Utle  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added 
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by  aecUon  aot),  shall  take  effect  on  mob 
date  of  enactment 

TITLB  in-MISCELLANBOnS 

AAOENDICENTS 

vRBuuis'  aMuammmn  trroamam  a 

tHE  CIVIL  tn*  ItiB 

Sk.  301.  SccUon  M14(bXS)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ■triking 
out  "September  30,  1981"  and  tnaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1963". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  s  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this'  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  MissiS8im>i  (Mr. 
MoHTooitBtT)  will  be  reooffiised  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMMnscHmoT)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (IiCr.  MoRTOOimT). 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  I^waker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reported  bill.  HJl. 
3423,  is  a  measure  to  provide  benefits 
and  services  for  Vietnam  and  disabled 
veterans  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  very  able  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Training  and  Employmoit.  Bob  Edgas. 
for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House,  Members  of  this  body 
know  the  strong  feelings  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  for 
our  Nation's  veterans  since  he  first 
came  to  Congress  in  1976.  Bos  Edgas  is 
known  for  his  fighting  spirit  in  behalf 
of  oiu-  Nation's  veterans,  but  especially 
in  behalf  of  those  veterans  who  fought 
so  bravely  in  Vietnam.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  weD-deserved  reputation  as  a 
strong  advocate  for  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcmnmlttee  in- 
cluded in  lUis  bill  a  provlrion  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year  to  estab- 
lish a  small  business  loan  program  for 
Vietnam-era  and  disabled  veterans.  I 
appreciate  his  cooperation  in  including 
my  measure  as  a  part  of  this  bilh 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvania  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  explain  the 
major  provisions  of  HJl.  3423.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  s^eld  such  time  as  he 
may  constune  to  the  gentlonan  fmn 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgas). 

Mt.  EDGAR.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  and  I  appreciate  his 
kind  remarks. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  this  year.  I  think,  has 
had  a  marked  change  in  philosophy 
and  attitude,  particularly  as  a  result  of 
the  needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  3423  indtides  the 
provisions  of  three  bills  which  were 
originally  Introduced  as  separate 
measures.  Title  I  of  the  bill  includes 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  2391.  which  was 
introduced  by  a  distinguished  monber 
of     our     subcommittee.     Bfr.     TOM 


Daschle.  Titles  U  and  HI  Include  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  1138  and  HJl.  1139. 
which  were  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee, 
Mr.  MoirtooiacBT. 

Title  I  relates  to  the  veterans  out- 
reach centers  which  the  Suboonunit- 
tee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care  fa- 
vorably recommended  be  extended  for 
an  additional  3  years  as  provided  in 
HH.  3499,  which  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House  tomorrow. 
Title  I  relates  to  the  vet  centers  in  this 
way.  Visits  by  members  and  the  staff 
to  vet  centers  have  revealed  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  veterans  visit- 
ing a  vet  center  have  employment-re- 
lated problems. 

Staff  investigations  have  revealed 
that  approximately  60  percent  of 
those  Vietnam-era  veterans  seeking  as- 
sistance at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's readjustment  counseling  colters 
describe  difficulties  with  enu>loyment 
among  the  various  concerns  that 
brought  them  to  the  center.  On  May 
12,  1981,  the  committee  ordered  re- 
ported legtelatlon  extending  this  psy- 
chological readjustment  counseling 
progrun  until  September  30,  1984. 
This  highly  successful  program  has  as- 
sisted almost  50,000  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans since  its  inception  in  1979.  It  was 
noted  that  many  of  these  Vietnam-era 
veterans  utilizing  the  readjtistntent 
counseling  centers  are  those  who  have 
been  reluctant  in  the  past  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  other  governmental  agen- 
det.  and  consequently  are  among 
those  most  likely  to  have  never  uti- 
lized their  educational  benefits  and  to 
be  more  in  need  of  further  training. 
Therefore,  the  committee  believes  the 
one-time  2-year  extension  will  be  an 
important  supplement  to  the  psycho- 
logical readjustment  counseling  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  Presidential  Review  Memo- 
randum, referred  to  eartler  in  this 
report.  President  (barter  noted  that 
the  key  to  making  veterans'  programs 
successful  and  efficient  is  to  target 
than  carefully  to  those  who  need 
help.  The  committee  agrees  with  this 
cono^t  and  has  incorporated  it  in  the 
reported  bilL  After  careful  considera- 
tion, the  ccnnmittee  has  adopted  a  de- 
limiting date  extension  tightly  focused 
on  those  Vietnam-era  veterans  most  in 
need  of  onployment  assistance.  The 
assistance  provided  by  the  reported 
MU  is  limited  to  a  program  of  on-Job- 
trainlng— other  than  apprenticeship — 
or  a  program  of  education  with  a  voca- 
tional objective— other  than  flight 
training— Job  training  oivortunities 
the  committee  believes  are  likely  to 
lead  to  full-time  onployment.  In  addi- 
tion, this  delimiting  date  extension  is  a 
ane-time.  2-year  extension.  It  is  also 
targeted  only  to  those  veterans  who 
have  been  determined  by  a  counselor 
at  a  Veterans'  Administration  read- 
justment counseling  cmter.  a  Veter- 


ans' Administration  medical  center,  a 
State  env)loyment  office  or  a  UjS.  vet- 
erans assistanre  center  as  being  in 
need  of  a  program  or  course  of  train- 
ing or  education  as  provided  by  the  re- 
ported bilL 

In  the  study,  "Legacies  of  Vietnam: 
Conutarative  Adjustinent  of  Veterans 
and  their  Peers."  prepared  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  piusuant  to 
Public  Law  95-202,  it  was  concluded 
that  veterans  in  general  have  less  edu- 
cation and  hold  lower  pasing  Jobs 
than  nonveterans  and  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  disadvantage  for 
the  overall  veteran  group  was  a  result 
of  the  impact  of  military  service.  It 
was  further  stated  in  the  report  that 
the  negative  Impact  of  military  service 
is  much  greater  for  those  who  served 
In  Vietnam  than  for  other  veterans. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  the  study 
reoHnmended  that  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility for  OI  education  and  training 
benefits  be  extended  and  that  man- 
power training  programs  be  targeted 
to  reach  the  chronically  unemployed 
veteran.  The  committee,  in  reqwnse  to 
these  and  other  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations, designed  the  reported 
bill  as  a  means  to  isolate  and  target 
Job  training  and  placonent  for  those 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  who  are 
still  experiencing  employment  prob- 
lems. 

TlUe  L  therefore,  would  provide  2 
years  of  additional  employment  and 
training  assistance  for  veterans  who 
seek  counseling  at  a  vet  center.  State 
employment  office,  VA  regimial  office 
or  VA  medical  centers.  TiUe  I  requires 
that  counselors  must  determine  that 
such  veterans  are  in  need  of  on-the-job 
and  vocational  training.  Eligibility 
would  be  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  be- 
ginning January  1,  1982.  even  though 
a  veteran's  10-year  delimiting  period 
may  have  expired. 

TiUe  n  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
veteran's  business  loan  program  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  original  OI  bill  of  World  War  U 
and  the  Korean  conflict  OI  bill  au- 
thorized a  small  business  loan  i»t>- 
gram  under  wliich  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guaranteed  certain  busi- 
ness loans  for  veterans.  However, 
there  was  no  provlsloti  in  the  '^Hetnam- 
era  OI  bill  for  business  loans  for  veto-- 
ans.  Public  Law  93-237.  a  law  relating 
to  small  business  loans  Includes  a  i»t>- 
viBi<m  whkdi  -"*"*«**■  special  consid- 
eration to  veterans  in  obtaining  direct 
and  guaranteed  small  business  loans  as 
adminstered  by  the  Small  Busineas 
Administratkm.  Over  the  years,  this 
committee  has  heard  an  increasing 
numbo'  of  complaints  that  the  vedal 
considnmtion  provision  for  veterans  in 
Public  Law  93-237  was  bring  ign<»«d. 
Ccmsequoitly.  during  the  96th  Con- 
gress, the  l^iecial  InvestigatioDs  Sub- 
committee of  this  OHnmittee  held 
oversi^t  hearings  on  Jime   18  and 
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September  10.  IMO.  Vetenuu  reive- 
aentattvea  at  theie  hewlngs  made  it 
abuadaoUy  clear  that  the  Small  Bust- 
nes  Adbniiriatimtlon  has  done  pracU> 
cally  nothlnt  to  implement  the  special 
consideration  provision  for  veterans 
aeeklnc  small  busliien  loans. 

Title  n.  therefore,  of  the  bUl  would 
wtabllsh  a  small  busliMas  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  Veterans'  AdminlstratiiHi. 
It  would  be  a  modest  program.  Veter- 
ans would  be  eligible  for  a  business 
loan,  either  direct  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Wt^jtmrn'  Administration,  of  up  to 
$200,000.  Only  disabled  veterans  with 
a  30  pttroent  or  more  service-connected 
disability  and  Vietnam-era  veterans 
who  have  served  at  least  6  months  in 
the  Armed  Forces  would  be  eligible  for 
a  loan  under  this  program. 

Title  m  of  the  biU  relates  to  a  very 
successful  dvU  service  program  for 
veterans  which  was  authorized  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  1970,  incorporated 
into  Uw  in  1974  (Public  Law  93-508) 
and  extended  to  September  30,  1981, 
by  Public  JLaw  95-520.  It  is  called  the 
veterans  readjustment  appointment 
program.  Basically,  under  existing  au- 
thority, a  department  or  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  may  hire  a  nondis- 
abled  Vietnam-era  veteran  up  to  grade 
aS-7  or  its  equivalent,  who  has  com- 
pleted no  more  than  14  years  of  educa- 
tion without  going  through  the  usual 
requirements  of  the  veterans  taking  a 
regular  civil  service  examination  and 
competing  with  other  applicants.  The 
14  years  of  education  restriction  does 
not  apply  to  a  veteran  who  is  receiving 
compensation  payments  from  the  Vet- 
erans'Administration. 

The  veterans  readjustment  appoint- 
ment program  has  been  a  success. 
During  the  first  8-year  period  that  the 
program  has  been  in  effect,  over 
160.000  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans  have  been  hired  under  this 
authority.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  Donald 
Devine,  told  our  subcommittee  when 
he  testified  on  this  program  on  April 
2.  1981.  that  in  the  most  reeent  flscal 
year.  21.700  VRA  hires  were  made. 
This  represents  the  highest  number  of 
VRA  hires  for  any  fiscal  year  period 
and  a  37-percent  increase  over  the 
15.800  VRA  hires  made  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Extension  of  this  authority 
for  2  addlti<Hial  years  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  veterans  organlaations. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  Mr.  MosTGOMnr.  for 
his  cooperation  and  assistance  In  help- 
ing to  bring  this  bUl  to  the  floor  today. 
I  want  to  also  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  frmn  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammbuchmidt).  for  his 
work  and  oooperaticm  aa  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  thank  and  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentlewoman 
tma  MasHchusetts  (Mrs.  Hkblo). 


whose  efforts  In  support  of  this  legis- 
lation have  been  most  helpful,  and  all 
other  members  of  our  committee  who 
have  participated  In  developing  and 
bringing  H.R.  3423  to  the  floor  today. 

Lastly.  1  want  to  indicate  that  this 
biU  is  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion aiMl  the  estimated  cost  of  the  bill 
Is  within  the  limits  established  by  the 
budget  resolution.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  the 
blU  wiU  cost  $52  million  in  required 
budget  authority,  and  $51  million  in 
outlasrs  for  flscal  year  1982. 

H.R.  3423  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  full  committee.  H.R.  3423  is  a 
meritorious  bill.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  follows  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  HJl.  3423: 
SscnoN-BT-SscTioN  Ahaltsis  op  HJl.  3433 

The  first  section  of  the  reported  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans' Tralnlnc  and  Bualneas  Loan  Act  of 
1»81". 

Title  I,  section  101(a),  provides  for  the  In- 
sertion of  a  new  section  1887  In  chapter  34. 
UUe  3«.  United  States  Code.  The  foUowlng 
Is  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  new  section. 

Subsection  (a)  of  proposed  section  1687 
sets  forth  that,  subject  to  subsection  (b)  of 
the  new  section,  any  eligible  veteran  with 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era  (August  6, 
19M-May  7.  1975)  may  be  provided  educa- 
tional assistance  under  chapter  34  for  the 
pursuit  of  on- Job  (other  than  apprentice- 
ship) or  vocational  (other  than  flight)  train- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  S  1663(aXl).  That  section  limits  eligi- 
bility for  educational  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 34  to  10  years  following  a  veteran's  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty,  except  In 
certain  disability  cases. 

In  addltlen  to  making  benefits  available 
for  the  on-Job  and  vocational  training  de- 
scribed above,  subsection  (a)  would  require 
the  Administrator  to  provide  to  veterans 
completing  such  training  the  employment 
counseling  deemed  necessary  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran to  obtain  employment  consistent  with 
the  veteran's  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  Inter- 
ests. 

Subaectlon  (b)  of  proposed  section  1687 
sets  forth  conditkHis  on  the  provision  of 
educational  assistance  under  subsection  (a). 
The  iBslstsncf  will  be  provided  only  If  the 
veteran  lias  been  determined  by  a  VA  read- 
justment counseling  center  counselor,  or  a 
State  employment  office,  or  a  n.S.  Veterans' 
Assistance  Center  or  a  VA  medical  facility, 
as  being  In  need  of  the  program  of  on- Job  or 
vocatkMuU  training  described  In  subsection 
(a).  Puither.  the  deterralnattons  on  need 
must  tw  made  according  to  regulations  pre- 
scrllwd  by  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  no  assistance 
may  be  provided  after  December  31.  1983. 

Section  101(b)  of  the  blU  provides  for  In- 
serting in  the  table  of  sections  for  diapter 
34  the  following  new  Item: 
"1687.  Vocational  training  programs  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era." 

Section  102  seta  forth  tliat  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  101  sliall  take  effect 
on  January  1, 1983. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  create  a  smaU 
bualneas  loan  program  for  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam-era. 


Section  301  of  the  blU  provides  ttiat  the 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Business 
Loan  Act  of  1981 ". 

Section  303(a)  establishes  a  new  sub- 
chapter IV,  entitled  'Small  Business 
Loans",  to  be  included  In  cliapter  37  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Following  Is  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  new  program 
which  adds  new  sections  1841-1851. 

Proposed  section  1841  defines  the  terms 
disabled  veteran  and  veteran  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era. 

Section  1843  seU  forth  the  criteria  which 
must  be  met  In  order  for  a  small  business  te 
qualify  for  a  VA  small  business  loan,  and 
the  form  of  available  assistance. 

The  loan  must  be  to  acquire,  expand  or 
start  a  small  business  as  defined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Financial  susistanre  is  limited  to  loan 
guarantees  or  direct  loans. 

The  Interest  rate  chargeable  on  such  loans 
may  not  exceed  that  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator; the  maximum  loan  amount 
may  not  exceed  >300,000:  the  loan  guaranty 
Is  limited  to  90  percent  of  the  loan  amount 
not  to  exceed  tl80,(K)0;  and  a  loan  must  be 
of  sound  value  and  adequately  secured. 

A  small  business,  as  defined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, must  be  at  least  51  percent  owned 
by  Individuals  who  are  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam-era or  disabled  veterans.  E>ally  oper- 
ation of  the  business  must  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  veteran  owners. 

A  veteran  with  an  outstanding  VA  small 
business  loan  may  not  qualify  for  another 
loan  under  this  subchapter. 

Section  1843  establishes  the  requirement 
that  all  owners  of  a  small  business  seeking  a 
VA  small  business  loan  must  agree  to  be 
personally  liable  to  the  Administrator  for 
any  amounts  paid  by  VA  as  a  claim  under 
such  loan. 

Section  1844  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator may  authorize  certain  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  close  small  business  loans  on  an 
automatic  basis  without  prior  VA  approval. 

Section  1845  establishes  the  Administra- 
tor's Interest  rate  setting  authority. 

Section  1846  sets  the  terms  of  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  by  VA 

SecUon  1847  Identifies  the  financial  insti- 
tutions which  may  participate  In  the  VA 
small  business  loan  program. 

Section  1848  provides  that  veterans  with 
service-connected  diaabilities  shall  be  given 
preference  under  this  program. 

Section  1849  establishes  a  $35,000,000 
business  loan  revolving  fiuid. 

Section  1850  recites  additional  powers 
granted  to  the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Section  1851  establishes  a  termination 
date  of  the  business  loan  program  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

Section  302(b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  cer- 
tain technical  amendments  to  Include  the 
business  loan  program  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions. 

Section  303  provides  for  tectmlcal  amend- 
menta  to  chapter  37  In  order  to  Include  ref- 
erence to  the  Inislness  loan  program. 

Section  304  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $750,(W0  for  use  by  the  Administrator  for 
expenses  incidental  to  the  establishment  of 
the  businev  loan  program. 

Section  306  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  sbaU  be  effecUve  180  days  foUowing 
enactment. 

Section  301  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
time  period  witliln  wtiich  a  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran may  receive  a  readjustment  appoint- 
ment from  September  30,  1981.  to  Septem- 
ber 30. 1983. 
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Technical  Service-Section  Ml  of  the  biU 
would  amend  section  2014(bXS)  by  changing 
the  expiration  date  for  readjustment  ap- 
pointment authority  to  September  30.  1983. 
Section  3014(bK3)  was  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 3014(bX2)  by  Pub.  L  No.  98-466. 
(801(1)  (3). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie 
to  the  gentleman  from  KUchigan  (Mr. 

BOHIOR). 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar),  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR).  the  gentleman  from  South 
E>akota  (Mr.  Daschlc).  and  Mr.  Ham- 
MKRscHifiDT  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  for  their  work  toward  the  legisla- 
tion and  recognition  to  the  Vietnam- 
era  veterans. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  has  certainly  cooperated  with 
this  committee.  I  do  feel  we  are  on  the 
right  track  and  we  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's help  and  counsel 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3423. 
the  Veterans  Training  and  Business 
Loan  Act  of  1981. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  House  will 
pass  two  pieces  of  legislation  that  will 
mark  an  important  milestone  in  the 
history  of  Vietnam  veteran  legislation. 
Today's  measure  will  create  or  extend 
important  employment  and  small  busi- 
ness programs.  Tomorrow's  H.R.  3499. 
Veterans  Health  Care  Act  of  1981.  will 
match  that  action  with  important 
health  care  measures. 

The  importance  of  what  we  will  do 
today  and  tomorrow  (»uld  be  docu- 
mented out  of  the  unemployment  and 
underemployment  figures  for  Vietnam 
veterans.  It  could  l>e  documented  out 
of  the  continuing  readjustment  prob- 
lems that  lace  so  many  veterans.  It 
could  be  documented  out  of  the  roles 
of  agent  orange  cases. 

But  the  importance  of  what  we  do 
today  can  also  be  suggested  through 
the  long  efforts  that  culmlnkte,  in 
part,  in  today's  action.  For  we  will  act 
this  week  to  fulfill  promises  too  long 
unkept.  We  will  act  this  week  to  meet 
a  decade  of  dreams. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  act  today  to 
fulfill,  in  part,  these  dreuns.  we  must 
be  honest  and  note  the  barriers  ahead. 
The  action  we  take  will  not  be  the 
final  action.  While  we  will  almost  cer- 
tainly act  today  to  extend  long-needed 
employment  and  business  help  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  it  is  clear  thi^  the 
Senate  may  reject  all  but  one  of  the 
proposals  we  consider.  When  we  act 
tomorrow  to  extend  healUi  care  bene- 
fits to  veterans  exposed  to  agent 
orange,  we  all  know  that  in  a  closely 
divided  vote  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  already  rejected 
the  measure. 

And  in  this,  the  Senate  mirrors  the 
White  House.  At  each  step  of  the  way. 
most  of  the  vital  measures  we  will  pass 


this  week  will  face  the  committed  op- 
position of  the  administration. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  proUem.  As  we 
act  this  week  to  continue  and  create 
important  programs  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, we  must  all  recognize  that  a 
broad  range  of  Vietnam  veteran  pro- 
grams are  facing  the  budget  ax.  While 
the  action  we  take  will  protect  some 
programs,  the  truth  is  that  others  will 
not  survive. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1977. 
the  unemployment  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans,  especially  those  who  had 
seen  combat  in  Vietnam,  had  long 
been  suspected.  But  every  assertion 
that  problems  existed  was  met  only 
with  the  demand  for  more  proof.  And 
proof  was  hard  to  find. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  did 
not  then,  as  it  does  not  now,  regularly 
report  the  unemployment  rate  of  Viet- 
nam theater  veterans.  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  Members  of  this  Congress 
could  not  turn  there  for  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  the  problem.  And  de- 
spite a  distinguished  lx>dy  of  commlt- 
ed.  but  imderfunded  private  research 
suggesting  the  depth  of  readjustment 
counseling  problems  facing  Vietnam 
veterans,  the  VA  had  never  even  com- 
mitted to  a  full-scale  independent  em- 
plrlcle  study  of  the  needs  of  Vietnam 
veterans.  Vietnam  veterans  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  could  not  turn 
there  either. 

It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  do  the 
obvious— to  force  basic  research.  My 
colleagues  will  be  familiar  with  the 
final  results  of  that  study,  which  were 
released  earlier  this  year  and  have 
provided  such  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
need.  My  colleague  may  not  remember 
that  the  final  results  released  this 
year  were  preceeded  in  1979  by  an  ex- 
haustive provisional  study  which  docu- 
mented the  same  problems. 

What  was  the  VA's  response  back 
then  in  1979,  when  finally,  after  a 
decade  we  had  some  serious  data? 
Their  response  was  to  claim  that  the 
data  was  not  yet  final  enough.  That 
we  had  to  wait  some  more.  That  we 
had  to  answer  every  methodological 
objection,  rule  out  every  possibility 
that  the  problem  might  not  conceiv- 
ably be  there,  before  we  could  act. 

As  the  House  acts  today,  then,  we 
should  remember  that  for  Vietnam 
veterans,  even  proving  the  existence  of 
the  problem  required  a  major  political 
battle.  Before  they  could  fight  for  pro- 
grams. Vietnam  veterans  had  to  fight 
just  to  get  the  facta. 

In  many  ways,  what  we  do  today  is 
not  just  to  pass  a  bill,  but  to  say  that 
Congress  imderstands  that  it  has 
failed  to  act,  and  is  trying,  belatedly, 
to  right  the  balance. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  And  that 
is  the  Importance  of  what  we  do  today. 
For  today,  we  as  a  House,  try  to  reach 
out  across  the  years  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  begin  to  speak  to  them— be- 
ginning, as  we  must,  by  showing  that 


we  are  prepared  not  only  to  talk,  but 
to  act— even  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets, 
and  fiscal  restraint. 

The  fact  that  today  we  can  begin 
such  positive  action  is  the  result  of  the 
strong  leadership  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs:  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Training.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  its  ranking 
minority  member.  Mrs.  Hbcklbl  I  Join 
my  other  colleagues  in  extending  my 
thanks  to  them  for  their  extraordi- 
nary work.  What  we  do  today  is  also 
the  result  of  the  leadership  of  the  goi- 
tleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Daschle)  who  cannot  be  with  us  today 
because  he  is  at  veteran  field  hearings 
in  South  Dakota.  As  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  in  Con- 
gress, and  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Daschlc 
has  been  a  crucial  ambassador  for  the 
needs  of  Vietnam  veterans.  What  we 
do  this  week  is  the  result  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  new  chairman  of  the  full 
committee.  Mr.  Mohtgomirt  and  Rep- 
resentative HAmntRscHMiDT.  who  in  a 
time  of  tight  budgeta.  has  helped  to 
secure  the  funding  for  these  programs. 

But  to  understand  how  Vietnam  vet- 
erans will  perceive  what  we  do  this 
week,  we  must  also  remember  the 
other  side,  the  barriers  that  lie  ahead. 

The  new  employment  eligibility  we 
create  today  for  Vietnam  veterans  is 
not  a  new  concept.  It  was  sponsored, 
in  essence,  last  Ck>ngress  by  the  White 
House,  and  had  then  the  support  of 
the  Senate  and  the  VA,  but  not  the 
House.  That  lone  dissent  prevented 
passage.  Now  the  dissenter  is  prepared 
to  act.  the  House  will  support  the 
measure,  but  just  as  the  House 
changes  side,  so  does  the  White  House, 
the  VA  and  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  who  are  expected  to 
oppose  today's  action. 

For  Vietnam  veterans  the  lesson  is 
clear.  One  step  forward  is  matched  by 
one  step  backward.  The  magical 
moment  of  consensus  seems  always  to 
be  just  within  grasp,  and  turns  out 
always  to  lie  just  beyond  their  reach. 

If  we  are  to  understand,  then,  that 
this  week's  action  holds  out  new  hope, 
we  should  also  understand  that  it  acti- 
vates old  frustrations. 

And  as  we  signal  the  creation  of  new 
programs  and  new  opportunities  for 
Vietnam  veterans  this  we^  we  should 
pause  a  moment  to  play  tape  for  dying 
opportunities. 

The  new  employment  program  we 
create  today  is  a  serious  answer  to  one 
of  the  most  compelling  needs  of  the 
readjustment  counseling  i»ogram— the 
need  to  be  able  to  h^  the  estimated 
60  percent  of  their  cUoitele  facing  em- 
ployment problems.  But  the  readjust- 
ment counseling  program  is  only  one 
of  several  places  Vietnam  veterans  go 
when  they  face  employment  ixoblema. 
One  of  the  others,  the  disabled  veter- 
ans outreach  program,  may  never  have 
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the  IndlreeC  benefit  of  the  new  ellglbU- 
Ity  we  create  today,  for  it  faces  an  un- 
certain fate  as  the  administration 
moves  to  lump  It  tocether  in  a  block 
grant.  And  at  the  same  time,  a  small, 
but  exceptionally  promising  effort  to 
help  encourage  direct  services  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  the  so-called  targeted 
technical  assistance  program,  is  al- 
ready dead. 

Let  us  be  honest  then  with  Vietnam 
veterans.  Let  us  try  to  say  that  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  our  commitments,  to 
right  the  balance.  But  let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  we  act  within  llmltaUons, 
and  that  the  hope  we  offer  has  limits 
too. 

But  let  us  not  forget.  Let  us  carry 
the  history  with  us.  and  from  the  his- 
tory take  the  resolve  we  need  to  insist 
that  at  least  now.  that  at  least  here, 
we  will  commit  all  our  energies  to  one 
victory,  one  sign  to  Vietnam  veterans 
that  we  care. 

At  least  this  time,  at  least  this  place, 
let  the  debt  be  paid. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  leader- 
ship on  Vietnam-era  issues.  I  think  the 
gentleman  recognises  that  throughout 
the  United  States  there  are  a  number 
of  Vietnam  veterans  who  feel  as 
though  the  United  States  has  forgot- 
ten them,  that  the  UJB.  Oovemment 
does  not  care  any  more,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment may  be  terminating  programs 
like  readjustment  counseling  centers 
and  other  things  that  will  in  many  re- 
spects act  as  a  negative  impact  rather 
than  a  positive  impact. 

In  the  next  2  days,  with  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  passing  today  aixl  the  leg- 
islation dealing  with  readjustment 
counseling  centers  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  are  beginning  to  send  a  new  signal 
to  these  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Clear- 
ly, not  all  has  been  done,  but  I  think 
that  there  are  members  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  who  are  begin- 
ning to  listen  to  the  unique  problems, 
problems  of  delayed  stress  syndrome, 
problems  that  have  been  articulated 
by  many  people— scholars  and 
others— who  have  been  researching 
the  unique  problems  of  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

I  think  a  great  ntunber  of  the  pieces 
of  leglslatkm  that  will  focus  on  that 
are  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Viet- 
nam Caucus  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
the  renewed  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  try  to  focus  in 
and  care  for  those  veterans  who  served 
this  NaUon.  served  this  Nation  well, 
and  who  served  in  a  troubled  time  in 
our  history. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  congratulate  the 


gentlonan  for  his  leadership  in  that 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments.  I  think  the  gentleman 
expresses  well  the  needs  of  those  vet- 


I  would  like  to  make  one  fxirther 
point:  That  as  we  consider  in  this  Con- 
gress the  needs  of  our  military  and  the 
manpower  requirements  of  our  mili- 
tary, that  what  we  do  this  week  Is 
going  to  play  an  Important  role  in 
helping  to.  I  beUeve.  deal  with  those 
severe  shortages  we  have  and  incompe- 
tency problems  we  have  within  the 
military. 

I  have  different  options.  I  suspect, 
than  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  (li^.  Edoak)  on  what  we 
should  do  with  respect  to  that  issue. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  conscription.  In 
fact,  the  more  I  discuss  this  issue  and 
look  at  it.  the  more  I  feel  conscription 
may  indeed  be  the  necessary  way  to 
go.  but  I  think  what  we  do  today  with 
respect  to  Vietnam  veterans  will  send 
the  clear  signal  to  those  people  in  the 
country  that  we  will  treat  our  military 
with  compassion,  with  feeling,  with 
honor  when  they  return,  and  that  in 
turn  will  help,  irrespective  of  what 
way  we  go  on  conscription  or  volun- 
teer service.  It  will  help  the  service  In 
developing  the  competency  that  is 
needed  to  ftmctlon  well  in  these  times. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  very  much. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1315 

Mr.  HABOfERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3423,  the  Veterans'  Training  and 
Business  Loan  Act  of  1981,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  ntmiber  of  programs  for 
certain  Vietnam-era  veterans  such  as 
vocational  education  and  training  op- 
portunities as  well  as  access  to  busi- 
ness loans  through  the  establishment 
of  a  small  business  loan  program  for 
veterans  and  disabled  veterans. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Somnr  Mont- 
GOMXBT,  for  his  diligent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation  as  well  as 
commend  BCr.  Edcak,  Birs.  Hxcklsb, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee  who  contributed  their  con- 
siderable talents  toward  the  drafting 
of  this  Important  legislation. 

The  bill  encompasses  and  combines 
previous  legislation:  H.R.  1138,  H.R. 
1139.  and  H.R.  2391.  as  amended,  has 
been  combined  into  H.R.  3423.  the  leg- 
islation before  us. 

"nUe  I  of  this  bill  will  provide  2 
years  of  sdditional  eligibility  for  on- 
the-job  and  vocational  training  assist- 
ance for  veterans  in  need  of  such 
training  as  determined  by  a  counselor 
at  a  veterans'  readjustment  counseling 


center.  State  employment  office.  UJS. 
Veterans  Assistance  Center,  or  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Medical  Center. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  provision,  the 
Veterans'  Committee  wis  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  many  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  era  are  still  in  need  of  read- 
justment and  many  are  frequently  im- 
skilled.  unemployed,  or  underem- 
ployed. This  provision  gives  these  de- 
serving veterans  a  greater  opportunity 
to  alleviate  these  difficulties. 

Under  this  proposal,  eligibility  for 
Vietnam-era  veterans  would  begin  on 
January  1,  1982.  even  though  the  vet- 
erans' 10-year  delimiting  period  may 
have  expired.  Thus,  title  I  of  this  legis- 
lation will  authorize  a  2-year  program 
for  a  targeted  group  of  veterans  who 
still  are  experiencing  employment  re- 
lated problems. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  esUblishes  a  vet- 
erans' business  loan  program  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans.  Veterans  would  be  eligible 
for  either  a  direct  or  guaranteed  loan 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  up  to 
(200,000. 

A  $25  million  revolving  fund  to  carry 
out  the  veterans'  business  loan  pro- 
gram is  also  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  extend  for 
an  additional  2  years  the  veterans'  re- 
adjustment appointments  program, 
the  VRA,  which  is  scheduled  to  termi- 
nate September  30,  1981.  Under  this 
program,  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  may  hire,  non- 
competitively.  a  Vietnam  veteran  up  to 
the  GS-7  level,  or  its  equivalent,  who 
has  completed  no  more  than  14  years 
of  education.  The  14-year  education 
restriction  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
a  service-connected  disabled  veteran 
receiving  VA  compensation  payments. 
The  cost  estimate  submitted  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  is  much 
higher  than  that  submitted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  I  believe  it  is  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  imder  either  estimate, 
this  bill  Is  within  the  budget  param- 
eters set  down  by  the  Congress.  As 
such.  I  strongly  support  the  legisla- 
tion, and  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frknzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  £dr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  notice  in  the  description  of  this  bill 
it  is  stated  that  the  VA  may  make 
direct  loans  of  up  to  $200,000  to  a  total 
maximimi  of  $25  million  over  a  2-year 
period.  But  it  also  says  that  the  VA 
may  guarantee  loans  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  loan  amount  not  to  exceed 
$180,000. 
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Is  there  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loan  guarantee  that  the  VA 
can  issue  in  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  There  is  a 
$25  million  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
was  saying,  there  is  a  $25  million  re- 
volving fund,  but  I  think  in  direct 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
the  limit  on  the  direct  loan  and  the 
guaranteed  loan  is  $200,000. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  does  not  quite 
answer  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
how  many  projects.  What  is  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  guarantee?  I  think  the 
aggregate  amount  of  loan  authority  is 
$25  million.  But  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  in  many  of  our  programs  we 
are  able  to  make  loan  guarantees  that 
create  an  enormous  liability  for  the 
Federal  Government  well  beyond  any 
of  our  appropriations  or  authoriza- 
tions. 

What  bothers  me  here  is  that  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  guarantee,  although  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  direct  loan.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  maybe  he  could  be  more 
subjective. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edcar). 

Mr.  EE>GAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  trying  to  be  as  specific  as  I  can. 
During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean- 
era  GI  bills,  there  were  provisions 
made  for  loan  programs  that  are  iden- 
tical to  the  one  we  are  dealing  with 
today  to  make  eligible  the  Vietnam- 
era  veteran  for  those  same  loans.  The 
estimate  is  that  maybe  90  to  100  loans 
would  be  granted.  They  have  to  stay 
within  the  $25  million  revolving  loan 
fund  area.  They  can  be  either  direct  or 
guaranteed  loans,  but  have  to  stay 
within  the  money  that  is  authorized 
and  then  appropriated. 

This  particular  issue  was  dealt  with 
fully  in  hearings  that  were  held  before 
our  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  both 
last  year  and  again  this  year.  We  dis- 
covered that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  supposed  to 
provide  these  kinds  of  direct  or  guar- 
anteed loans  to  Vietnam-era  veterans 
simply  have  muddied  the  waters  and 
have  not  provided  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship. 

This  provision,  we  believe,  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  Federal  (Jrovemment 
very  much  money  in  the  revolving 
nature  of  the  program.  We  think  that 


the  administration  can  handle  it 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  a  very  positive  way  similar  to  what 
they  did  with  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean-era  veterans'  programs. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  may  say 
further  that  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  it  is  assiuned  that 
$16  million  of  the  initial  appropriation 
would  be  reserved  for  direct  loans  and 
the  remaining  $9  million  for  guaran- 
teed loans.    

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  hate  to  be 
obtuse  on  this  matter,  but  I  really  still 
am  not  understanding  what  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  Federal  guarantees  is 
going  to  be  when  we  are  all  done  using 
up  our  direct  loan  authority.  My  guess 
is  that  it  will  be  significantly  greater 
than  $25  million. 

Can  the  gentleman  assiue  me  that 
the  total  Government  obligation  for 
guarantees  and  direct  loans  will  not 
exceed  $25  million? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  at  that  point.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  amount  wiU  not 
exceed  $25  million.  I  draw  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  report  of  this 
particular  bill  on  page  13  where  the 
Acting  Director  of  Budget  Analysis. 
James.  Blimi.  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  goes  into  some  detail 
about  the  loans.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  amount  of  the  loans 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1(X>.(MH)  in  the  first  year  and  that 
there  wlU  be  90  to  100  loans  guaran- 
teed each  year. 

There  is  some  detail  listed  there,  but 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  subcommit- 
tee chairman  that  both  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  will  live  within  the 
$25  million  of  revolving  funds  and  be 
very  targeted  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  might 
say  further  that  while  this  is  a  little 
off  the  point,  it  might  bring  some  sat- 
isfaction to  the  gentleman  to  know 
that  it  has  a  10-year  sunset  provision 
in  the  bill  where  the  termination  takes 
place  September  30.  1991.  where  the 
Administrator  may  not  make  commit- 
ments for  financial  assistance  in  that 
program  after  that  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  I  feel  somewhat 
comforted  that  the  loan  guarantee 
and  the  direct  loan  aggregate  total 
combined  will  not  exceed  the  $25  mil- 
lion within  the  authorization  period. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  3423.  the  Veterans 
Training  and  Business  Loan  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  will  go  far  to 
help  Vietnam  veterans  in  need  of  em- 
ployment assistance  or  desiring  to 
start  their  own  business.  Department 
of  Labor  figures  show  that  over 
500.000  Vietiuun-era  veterans  are  now 
unenu>loyed.  a  figure  that  is  signifi- 


cantly higher  than  nonveterans  in  this 
same  age  group.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment, Mr.  Edgab.  and  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee.  Mr.  MoirrGOMSRT. 
have  recognized  this  situation  and 
seen  fit  to  support  and  pass  this  legis- 
lation out  of  our  committee.  It  certain- 
ly proves  their  commitment  toward 
helping  Vietnam  veterans. 

"ntle  I  of  H.R.  3423,  which  I  original- 
ly introduced  as  H.R.  2391,  will  pro- 
vide a  2-year  opportunity  for  Vietnam 
veterans  in  need  of  emplojrment  assist- 
ance to  pursue  a  program  of  on-the- 
job  training  or  a  program  with  a  voca- 
tional objective,  "rhe  veterans  this  pro- 
gram will  primarily  be  targeted  to  are 
those  who  visit  the  Vietnam  veterans 
butreach  centers  and  are  in  need  of 
employment  assistance.  VA  statistics 
have  shown  that  the  niunber  one 
problem  of  Vietnam  veterans  visiting 
the  outreach  centers  is  emplojrment 
related.  Over  40  percent  of  the  veter- 
ans visiting  the  outreach  centers  have 
this  problem  and  thus  have  an  urgent 
need  for  this  type  of  assistance.  Alto- 
gether, title  I  of  HJl.  3423  is  expected 
to  help  38.880  veterans  in  the  first 
year  and  44.550  veterans  in  the  second 
year  of  its  operation. 

The  second  title  of  HJl.  3423  estab- 
lishes $25  million  revolving  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  VA.  Veterans  disabled 
over  30  percent  or  in  the  Armed 
Forces  for  more  than  180  days  will  be 
eligible  for  either  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  up  to  $200,000.  This  legislation  is 
necessary  to  remedy  the  fact  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
not  providing  veterans  special  consid- 
eration as  called  for  in  Public  Iaw  93- 
237.  The  ^lecial  Investigations  Sub- 
committee—now Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations—first held  hearings  on  this 
problem  in  June  1960.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 1980,  little  progress  was  seen  of 
SBA  providing  this  special  considera- 
tion as  mandated  in  Public  Law  93- 
237.  The  Veterans'  Committee  was 
thus  qiiite  properly  Justified  in  taking 
this  action  to  insure  that  Vietnam-era 
and  disabled  veterans  are  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  start  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

"nUe  m  of  this  legislaUon  will 
extend  the  veterans  readjustment  ap- 
pointments hiring  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years.  This  law  now  allows  a 
Federal  agency  to  hire  a  veteran  non- 
competitively  up  to  a  GS-7.  A  disabled 
veteran  may  be  hired  without  regard 
to  educational  background.  Dr.  Donald 
Devine,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  (OFM)  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Training,  and  Employment  that 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  21.672  Vietnam-era 
veterans  were  hired  under  this  special 
program,  the  largest  number  of  hires 
since  the  program's  inception  in  1970. 
Altogether,  veterans  now  comprise  44 
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percent  of  the  Federal  work  force,  a 
ficure  comparable  to  the  percentage 
of  vetorans  in  the  general  population. 
The  luocesB  of  this  program  is  well 
documented  and  unquestioned.  It 
shouM  thus  be  continued,  especially  to 
help  disabled  veterans  who  have  the 
greatest  employment  needs. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  thank 
aU  of  the  committee  members  for 
their  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am 
oonvlDoed  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  send  an  important  signal  to 
Vietnam  veterans  that  the  Congress  is 
willing  and  able  to  address  their  em- 
ployment needs.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  3423.  legislation 
which  grants  additional  benefits  to 
service-connected  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  As  a  society,  we 
have  not  paid  enough  in  the  enormous 
debt  we  owe  to  the  Vietnam  veterans 
after  their  great  war  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices for  this  country.  Neither  have  we 
come  close  to  substantially  mitigate 
the  damages  caused  by  different  wars 
to  many  of  today's  disabled  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  can  attest  to  the  strong  support  of 
all  island  veterans'  organizations  for 
this  important  bilL 

The  bill  has  three  main  purposes: 
The  first  is  to  provide  Vietnam-era 
veterans  with  2  years  of  additional  eli- 
gibility for  on-the-job  training  and  for 
vocational  education.  Eligibility  would 
begin  on  January  1,  1982.  even  if  the 
10-year  period  in  which  a  veteran  must 
take  advantage  of  his  benefits  has  al- 
ready expired. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
veterans  business  loan  program  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  service- 
oonnected  disabled  vetervis  and  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  It  authcuises  $25 
million  for  a  revolving  fund  to  finance 
it.  Disabled  veterans  with  a  30  percent 
or  more  service-connected  disability 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans  who  have 
served  more  than  180  days  in  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  under  this  |Ht>gram.  It  grants 
direct  or  guaranteed  loans  of  up  to 
$200,000. 

The  third  purpose  is  to  extend  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Appoint- 
ments (VRA)  authority  for  2  more 
years. 

The  VRA  program  provides  im- 
proved Federal  employment  opportu- 
nities along  with  training  or  education 
for  certain  Vietnam-era  veterans,  a 
group  more  likely  to  experience  diffi- 
culty in  obtainhig  employment  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  education,  skills, 
training,  and  work  experience.  It  also 
allows  executive  departments  and 
agencies  to  hire  qualifying  Vietnam- 
era  vet»ans  without  competition  on' 
civil  service  examinations  and  subse- 
quently to  convert  them  to  career-con- 
ditkmal  appointments  aft«-  2  years  of 
satisfactory  employment  and  training. 


The  program  otherwise  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

There  have  been  innumerable  stud- 
ies about  the  Vietnam  war  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  over  9  million  servicemen 
that  participated  in  it.  They  show  that 
the  lingering  effects  on  them,  years 
after  they  served,  are  serious  and 
deep.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  it  comes 
as  no  surprise  that  the  unemployment 
among  Vietnam  veterans  continues  to 
be  higher  than  for  nonveterans  in  the 
same  group.  The  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life  has  been  difficult  for  a  sut>- 
stantlal  nimiber  of  them.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1981,  the 
unemployment  rate  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans, ages  25-29,  was  10.9  percent.  For 
minority  veterans  in  the  same  age 
group,  the  unemployment  rate  was  16 
percent.  In  the  case  of  disabled  veter- 
ans, the  need  and  the  impact  Is  even 
more  dramatic. 

We.  as  a  nation,  must  maintain  our 
efforts  in  helping  these  veterans  in 
their  readjustment  process.  It  Is  now 
up  to  the  Congress  to  lend  a  hand. 
The  Congress  can  do  no  less  and  the 
American  people  expect  no  less. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  important  legislation.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  jrield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MonrooicmT)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  3423. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chtdr's  prior  annoimce- 
ment,  further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  M0NTG0BO31Y.  Mi.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  bill  Just  considered. 
H.R.  3423. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VETERANS'  HOME  LOAN 
GUARANTEES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  2039.  to  amend  chapter 


37  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  gtiarantee  home  loans 
with  provisions  for  variable-payment 
plans,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  3039 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1803(d)(2)  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtea 
Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertinc  "(A)"  after  "(2)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  guarantee 
loana  with  provlslona  for  various  rates  of 
amortization  (x>rrespondlng  to  anticipated 
variations  in  family  income.  With  respect  to 
any  loan  guaranteed  under  this  subpara- 
graph— 

"(i)  the  initial  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  aa  of  the  time  the  loan  is 
made:  and 

"(li)  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
thereafter  (including  the  amount  of  all  in- 
terest to  be  deferred  and  added  to  principal) 
may  not  at  any  time  be  scheduled  to  exceed 
the  projected  value  of  the  property. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  projected  value  of 
the  property  shall  be  calculated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  increasing  the  reasonable 
value  of  the  property  as  of  the  time  the 
loan  is  made  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  2.5 
percent  per  year,  but  in  no  event  may  the 
projected  value  of  the  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  subparagraph  exceed  115  per- 
cent of  such  reasonable  value.  A  loan  may 
not  be  guaranteed  under  such  subparagraph 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  acquisition  of 
a  aingle-family  dwelling  unit.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  1828  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "constitution 
or  law":  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(2)  restricting  the 
manner  of  calculating  such  interest  (includ- 
ing prohibition  of  the  charging  of  interest 
on  Interest),  or  (3)  requiring  a  minimum  am- 
ortization of  principal."  after  "lenders.". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  Ostober  1. 1981. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoifTGOMKRT)  Will  be  recognlzed  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAiacKKSCHiaDT)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomert). 

Ui.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stmie. 

Idr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Mr.  Marvih 
Leath.  is  the  new  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Memo- 
rial Affairs.  Although  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  Just  beginning  to  serve 
in  his  third  year  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  he  has  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  in  military  affairs 
and  also  for  our  Nation's  veterans.  He 
was  elected  by  his  colleagues  unani- 
mously to  serve  as  chairman  of  this 
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subcommittee  when  we  did  organize 
earlier  this  year. 

I  consider  it  a  great  pleasive  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Lbath),  not  only  in  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  but  as  I  said  earlier, 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  think  it  truly  can  be  stated  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Lkath)  will  be  a  leading  advocate  in 
the  House  for  many  years  in  the 
future  in  seeking  to  enhance  the  lives 
of  our  military  p^^onnel  while  they 
serve  on  active  duty  and  to  assist  them 
to  the  nuucimum  degree  possible  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath).  the  new  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee,  such  time 
as  he  may  consume,  to  explain  HJl. 
2039. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  time  that  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  "General"  Moirr- 
GOMEHT.  and  of  course  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschicidt)  for 
continuing  the  great  tradition  of  this 
outstanding  ccnnmlttee  for  having  the 
most  nonpartisan  committee  in  the 
Congress,  and  conunend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
for  the  fine  Job  that  he  has  done  on 
the  bills  that  are  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2039.  H.R.  2039  as  reported  is  a 
bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
guarantee  home  loans  vrith  provisions 
for  variable  payment  plans.  The  loans 
would  be  limited  to  the  acquisition  of 
one-family  dwelling  units,  which  in- 
clude condominiums  and  mobfle 
homes.  The  maximum  loan  principal 
(including  all  interest  to  be  deferred 
and  added  thereto)  would  be  based  on 
the  projected  value  of  the  property 
calculated  by  adding  an  amount  up  to 
2.5  percent  per  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
115  percent,  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  property  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  reported  bill  contains 
exception  from  any  State  law  prohibit- 
ing interest  on  interest,  or  requiring 
minimum  amortization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objective  of  the 
loan  guaranty  program  is  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  extension  of  credit 
on  favorable  terms  by  private  lenders, 
to  eligible  veterans  for  the  purchase, 
construction,  repair,  alteration,  or  im- 
provement of  homes  to  be  occupied  by 
veteran  purchasers.  With  the  current 
rate  of  interest  that  must  be  paid  on 
VA  home  loans,  it  is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  H.R.  2039  will  provide  some 
relief  for  yoimg  veterans  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  purchase 
homes. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
HJl.  2039. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2039. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer). 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2039,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  guarantee 
home  loans  with  provisions  for  vari- 
able payment  plans. 

The  Congress  in  1944  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  yoimg  servicemen  return- 
ing from  World  War  II  to  realize  the 
American  dream  of  homeownership. 
Amendments  to  the  law  from  time  to 
time  made  this  benefit  available  to 
Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans. 

This  basic  benefit,  t&i.  Speaker,  has 
made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
young  veterans  to  enter  the  home 
buying  market. 

Today's  spiraling  mortgage  interests 
rates  and  the  inflated  price  of  hous- 
ing, however,  have  virtually  eliminated 
the  GI  home  loan  program  and  its 
availability  to  young  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

If  the  Nation's  veterans  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  becoming  homeowners  as 
intended  by  Congress,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  embrace  alternative 
methods  of  financing. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  guarantee 
home  loans  that  are  financed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Department  of 
HUD'S  graduated  payment  mortgage. 

This  program  as  set  forth  in  the  bill 
before  us  will  allow  a  veteran  to  pur- 
chase a  house  with  a  reasonable  down- 
payment  and  lower  initial  monthly 
payments  in  the  early  years  of  his 
loaiL 

The  mortgage  pajmaents  rise  gradu- 
ally for  a  certain  number  of  years  and 
then  level  off  and  remain  constant  for 
the  balance  of  the  mortgage.  It  will 
enable  the  young  veteran  to  tailor  his 
monthly  payments  to  meet  his  increas- 
ing income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  is  necessary  if 
today's  young  veteran  is  to  be  able  to 
buy  a  home  under  the  GI  bill.  I  urge 
its  approval. 

U  1330 

Mr.  HABOklERSCHMIDT.  BCr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my  very  able  col- 
leagues in  support  of  H.R.  2039,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guaran- 
tee home  loans  with  provisions  for 
variable-payment  plans. 


Since  1944.  when  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration loan  guaranty  program 
was  established  as  part  of  the  original 
GI  bill,  eligible  veterans  have  been 
able  to  finance  home  purchases  even 
though  they  may  not  have  had  the  re- 
sources to  qualify  for  conventional 
loans.  Their  commitment  to  military 
service  and  consequent  delay  in  estab- 
lishing income-prcxlucing  careers  in  ci- 
vilian life  were  often  the  reasons  why 
some  of  these  veterans  did  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  conven- 
tional mortgage  loan  requirements. 

From  the  inception  of  this  program, 
imtil  December  of  1980,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  more  than 
10.7  million  home  loans  valued  at 
more  than  $188  billion.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  decline  in  fixed  long-term 
credit  availability  in  the  conventional 
mortgage  market,  in  recent  times  vet- 
erans have  experienced  difficulty  ac- 
quiring home  loan  financing. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
compare  figures  for  1979.  when 
364.656  home  loans  were  guaranteed, 
to  1980.  when  274.193  loans  were  guar- 
anteed. This  represents  a  startling  de- 
cline of  90.463  loans  for  veterans,  and 
gives  some  indication  of  the  need  for 
legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  veter- 
ans wishing  to  purchase  their  own 
homes. 

H.R.  2039.  the  veterans'  home  loan 
guarantees  legislation,  authorizes  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
gtiarantee  home  loans  which  have  pro- 
visions for  graduated  payment  plans. 
The  loans  would  be  limited  to  the  pur- 
chase of  one-family  dwelling  units,  in- 
cluding condominiums  and  mobile 
homes. 

The  legislation  specifies  that  the 
maximum  loan  principal— including  all 
interest  to  be  deferred  and  added 
thereto— would  be  based  on  the  pro- 
jected value  of  the  property  calculated 
by  adding  an  amount  not  to  exceed  2.5 
percent  per  year  to  the  initial  reason- 
able value  of  the  property  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration.  The  bill 
also  contains  exemption  from  any 
State  law  prohibiting  interest  on  inter- 
est, or  requiring  minimum  amortiza- 
tion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  advised  the  Veterans'  Committee 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
have  no  significant  budgetary  impact 
nor  would  its  enactment  carry  any  in- 
flationary impact. 

After  hearing  testimony  from  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  field  of  home 
loan  financing  as  well  as  learning  the 
views  of  veterans'  groups  concerned 
about  this  issue,  the  committee  mem- 
bers concluded  that  this  proposed 
change  in  the  law  was  necessitated  by 
the  current  rate  of  interest  that  must 
be  paid  on  VA  home  loans  and  woidd 
provide  needed  relief  for  young  veter- 
ans who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
purchase  a  home. 
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I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairmen  of  the  Veterans' 
Committee,  Somnr  MoiriGOiczRT,  Mr. 
Lkath.  and  Mr.  Sawyer,  as  well  as  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  strong  support  and  effort  on 
behalf  of  this  timely  legislation. 

Clearly,  those  Americans  who  serve 
their  country  by  protecting  its  citizens 
are  among  those  most  deserving  of  the 
opportunity  to  realize  the  traditional 
American  dream  of  homeownership. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2039,  legislation 
which  would  allow  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Administration  to  guarantee 
home  loans  which  have  provisions  for 
graduated  payment  plans.  The  object 
of  the  loan  guarantee  program  is  to  fa- 
cilitate and  encourage  the  extension  of 
credit  by  private  lenders  on  favorable 
terms  to  eligible  veterans  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  repair,  alteration, 
or  improvement  of  their  homes. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  administra- 
tion to  guarantee  loans  with  provisions 
for  various  rates  of  amortization  corre- 
sponding to  anticipated  variations  in 
family  Income.  The  loans  would  be 
limited  to  the  acquisition  of  one 
family  dwelling  unit,  including  condo- 
miniums and  mobile  homto.  The  maxi- 
miun  loan  principal  would  be  based  on 
the  projected  value  of  the  property 
calculated  by  adding  anrjtmount  not  to 
exceed  2.5  percent  per  year  to  the  ini- 
tial reasonable  value  of  the  property 
as  determined  by  the  administration. 
The  biU  contains  exemption  from  any 
State  law  prohibiting  interest  on  inter- 
est, or  requiring  minimum  amortiza- 
tion. 

These  graduated  payment  mortgages 
allow  young  people  to  purchase  homes 
by  structuring  mortgage  payments  so 
that  they  are  low  during  the  early 
years  of  the  mortgage  and  increased  in 
later  years  as  the  individual's  income 
and  thus  ability  to  pay  a  higher  mort- 
gage, increases.  GPM's  provide  for 
annual  increases  in  monthly  mortgage 
pajnnents  over  the  first  5  years  of  a 
mortgage  after  which  they  are  fixed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  mortgage.  In 
the  early  years,  the  borrower's  month- 
ly payments  are  slightly  less  than  the 
interest  due  on  the  principal.  This 
unpaid  interest  is  deferred  and  added 
to  the  principal  until  the  monthly 
payment  Increases  above  the  interest 
due  each  month,  and  payments  on  the 
principal  begin. 

It  has  been  forecasted  that  this  bill 
will  have  no  inflationary  impact  nor 
does  the  Congressional  Budget  Offices 
believe  that  it  would  have  any  signifi- 
cant budgetary  impact.  But  it  will  defi- 
nitely have  a  positive  impact  on  young 
veterans  trytog  to  purchase  their 
homes.  This  bill  is  a  simple  way  to 
help  pay  back,  part  of  the  indebted- 


ness which  we  have  with  our  fellow 
American  veterans. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  vote  to 
enact  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  be  very  brief.  I  would  like  to 
again  thank  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  bringing  this  bill  out, 
and  thank  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  other  side,  Mr.  Ham- 
MERSCHMiDT,  and  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee 
on  that  side,  Mr.  Savtter,  for  their 
support  of  this  bill.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
sense,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2039, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  the  bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  FOR  SEC- 
RETARY OP  ARMY  TO  PLACE 
PLAQUE  IN  ARLINGTON  NA- 
TIONAL CEMETERY  FOR 
ARMED  FORCES  IifEMBERS 
WHO  DIED  IN  IRANIAN  HOS- 
TAGE RESCUE  ATTEMPT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  76)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should  place  a  plaque  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  honoring  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who 
died  during  an  attempt  to  rescue 
American  hostages  held  in  Iran. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

H.  COH.  Rxs.  76 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(.ttte  Senate  concurring).  That  it  U  tlie  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should  construct  and  place  in  Arling- 


ton National  Cemetery  a  plaque  honoring 
the  eight  members  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  died  on  April  25.  1980. 
during  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  American 
hostages  then  being  held  in  Iran. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT)  Will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  76,  and 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Boner), 
for  having  the  foresight  to  introduce 
this  concurrent  resolution.  I  certainly 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  to  place  a 
plaque  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery in  honor  of  the  eight  young  men 
who  died  in  attempting  the  rescue  of 
our  former  hostages  held  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Leath).  from  whose  subcommittee  this 
concurrent  resolution  was  reported. 

Mr.  LELATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  76.  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 76  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  should  place  a  plaque  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  honoring  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  armed  services  who 
died  during  an  attempt  to  rescue 
American  hostages  held  in  Iran. 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, the  Honorable  Bill  Boner. 
The  Depiutment  of  the  Army  has  no 
objection  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  eternally  grate- 
ful that  our  former  hostages  have  re- 
turned home  and  that  they  are  safe. 
However,  we  must  not  forget  those 
brave  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  who  gave  their  lives  for  this 
country. 

The  eight  servicemen  are:  Air  Force 
Capt.  Richard  L.  Bakke,  from  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  Marine  Corps  Sgt.  John 
D.  Harvey,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Marine 
Corps  Cpl.  George  N.  Holmes,  Jr.. 
from  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.;  Marine  Corps  S. 
Sgt.  Dewey  L.  Johnson,  from  Jackson- 
ville, N.C.;  Air  Force  Capt.  Harold  L 
Lewis,  from  Mansfield,  Conn.;  Air 
Force  T.  Sgt.  Joel  C.  Mayo,  from  Boni- 
fay,  Pla.;  Air  Force  Capt.  Lyn  D.  Mcin- 
tosh, from  Valdosta,  Ga.;  and  Air 
Force  Capt.  Charles  T.  McMUlan  II. 
from  Corrytown.  Term. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  honoring  these 
brave  men  who  paid  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice is  entirely  appropriate,  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawtir). 

Mr.  SAWYER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  plaque 
honoring  the  brave  men  who  died  in 
the  attempt  to  rescue  our  hostages 
held  in  Iran  be  placed  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

Nothing  can  detract  from  the  long 
ordeal  endured  and  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Americans  held  in  captiv- 
ity in  Iran.  The  unsung  heroes  of  this 
most  unfortunate  episode  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  however,  are  the  eight 
brave  American  marines  and  Air  Force 
servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  in  an 
ill-fated  attempt  to  rescue  the  hos- 
tages. 

No  monument  or  memorial  can  allay 
the  sorrow  or  the  deep  personal  loss 
sustained  by  the  bereaved  relatives  of 
these  brave  Americans.  The  plaque 
suggested  by  this  resolution  will,  how- 
ever, insure  that  this  Nation  forever 
remembers  the  supreme  sacrifice  made 
by  these  brave  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  approved. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  76, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
should  place  a  plaque  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  honoring  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  who  died 
during  an  attempt  to  rescue  American 
hostages  held  in  Iran. 

I  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Sonny  Montgomert,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas  and  Mr. 
Sawyer  for  their  support  for  this  hon- 
orable resolution,  and  William  H. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  committee,  for  his  in- 
troduction of  this  resolution,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee for  their  unanimous  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

During  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs, held  on  April  7,  1981,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  BoincR  of  Ten- 
nessee, eloquently  conveyed  the  sense 
that  underlies  this  resolution  when  he 
said: 

Now  that  the  excitement  and  the  emotion 
surrounding  the  safe  return  of  all  of  our 
hostages  has  begun  to  die  down,  I  believe  it 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  those  who 
will  not  be  coming  home.  The  former  hos- 
tages have  returned  safely  from  Iran  and 
much  of  the  attention  focused  on  their 
plight  has  dissipated,  but  we  must  not 
forget  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  this 
country. 

I  would  also  like  to  name  the  eight 
servicemen  who  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  help  their 
fellow  countrymen:   Air  Force  Capt. 


Richard  L.  Bakke.  Marine  Corps  Sgt. 
John  D.  Harvey.  Marine  Corps  S.  Sgt. 
Dewey  L.  Johnson.  Air  Force  Capt. 
Harold  L.  Lewis,  Air  Force  T.  Sgt.  Joel 
C.  Mayo.  Air  Force  Ci^t.  Ljm  D.  Mcin- 
tosh. Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  T. 
Mcliillan,  and  Marine  Corps  Cpl. 
George  N.  Holmes.  Jr. 

It  is  with  a  personal  pride  and  a  con- 
tinuing sense  of  loss  that  I  read  the 
name  of  Cpl.  George  N.  Holmes,  Jr.,  as 
he  is  from  my  home  State  of  Arkan- 
sas. Corporal  Holmes  was  from  Pine 
Bluff.  Ark.,  and  he  and  the  other  serv- 
icemen who  died  in  this  rescue  at- 
tempt truly  deserve  the  honor  and  re- 
spect our  Nation  will  confer  upon 
them  through  this  resolution. 

The  English  Statesman  and  Prime 
Minister  David  Lloyd  George  once 
said,  "Liberty  has  restraints  but  no 
frontiers."  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
support  this  legislation  for  it  recog- 
nizes eight  brave  men  who  Journeyed 
toward  an  alien  and  hostile  frontier  in 
order  to  liberate  their  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  is  an  excel- 
lent expression  of  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  the  families  of  these  fine 
Americans,  and  I  feel  that  there  wiU 
be  unanimous  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
today  before  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  my 
strong  commitment  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  76.  This  legislation 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
memorial  plaque  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  for  the  eight  American  serv- 
icemen who  lost  their  lives  in  the  ill- 
fated  Iranian  rescue  mission. 

Now  that  the  excitement  and  the 
emotion  surrounding  the  safe  return 
of  all  of  our  hostages  has  begun  to  die 
down.  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for 
us  to  remember  those  who  will  not  be 
coining  home.  The  former  hostages 
have  returned  safely  from  Iran  and 
much  of  the  attention  focused  on 
their  plight  has  dissipated,  but  we 
must  not  forget  those  who  gave  their 
lives  for  this  country. 

The  eight  servicemen  are  Air  Force 
Capt.  Richard  Bakke,  33,  from  Long 
Beach.  Calif.;  Marine  Corps  Sgt.  John 
D.  Harvey,  21,  from  Roanoke,  Va.; 
Marine  Corps  Cpl.  George  Holmes.  Jr., 
22,  from  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  Marine 
Corps  S.  Sgt.  Dewey  Johnson.  31,  from 
Jacksonville,  N.C:  Air  Force  Capt. 
Harold  L.  Lewis,  35,  from  Mansfield, 
Corm.;  Air  Force  T.  Sgt.  Joel  C.  Mayo, 
34,  from  Bonlfay,  Fla.;  Air  Force  Capt. 
Lyn  D.  Mcintosh,  33,  from  Valdosta, 
Ga.;  and  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  T. 
McMillan  11.  28,  from  Corrytown. 
Tenn. 


These  eight  young  Americans  are 
heroes  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
They  willingly  laid  down  their  lives 
trying  to  help  their  fellow  coimtry- 
men,  and  this  is  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  valor. 

The  original  idea  for  a  memorial  was 
first  suggested  to  me  in  a  letter  from 
Mn.  Mary  V.  Cuimingham  of  Nash- 
ville. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Cunningham  said: 

Dear  Congressman  Boner  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  institute  a  motion  to  have 
erected  in  Washington  a  memorial  plaque 
with  the  names  of  the  servicemen  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  rescue  attempt  of  our  hos- 
tages. Ood  bless  them. 

I  suspect  that  Mrs.  Cunningham's 
letter  is  representative  of  a  great 
number  of  people  all  throughout  the 
country.  This  legislation  would  not 
only  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  eight 
servicemen  who  gave  their  lives  but 
would  also  be  fitting  recognition  for 
the  partriotism  and  pride  in  our 
Nation  that  I  feel  is  so  prevalent 
among  all  strata  of  today's  society. 

All  too  often  we  only  hear  from  the 
critics  who  constantly  find  fault  with 
America  and  her  actions.  Very  rarely 
do  we  have  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  those  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  proud  of  their  country  and  what  it 
stands  for.  I  hope  that  this  piece  of 
legislation  will  show  those  people  that 
we  in  Congress  share  their  sentiments 
and  will  take  the  time  to  show  honor 
and  respect  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  this  coun- 
try. 

This  legislation  itself  is  quite  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  simply  calls 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
place  a  suitable  memorial  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  cost  would  be 
a  minimal  one-time  expenditure.  This 
would  be  an  opportunity  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  heroism  which  we  all 
hold. 

We  have  an  overriding  moral  obliga- 
tion to  memorialize  those  eight  men 
who  exemplify  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  American.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  Birs.  Cunningham's  views 
on  this  issue  are  representative  of 
most,  and  I  would  like  to  think  per- 
haps all,  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
This  legislation  is  for  them  too.  I  hope 
they  will  feel  as  much  a  part  of  this 
bill  as  she  does. 

These  eight  men  committed  them- 
selves to  the  principles  and  ideals  that 
made  this  coimtry  first  among  nations. 
We  now  have  a  commitment  to  keep.  A 
commitment  to  the  families,  to  the 
fine  men  and  women  in  our  military, 
and  to  the  great  people  of  this  coimtry 
who  stood  by  us  in  a  time  of  frustra- 
tion: A  frustration  that  brought  us 
closer  together  as  a  nation.  A  conunit- 
ment  that  can  be  recognized  by  plac- 
ing this  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 
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I  wish  to  thank  my  chairman.  Mr. 
Momtookkkt:  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Lcath;  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  Staff  Director  and 
Chief  Counsel  Mr.  Fleming  and  all  of 
my  coUeagues  who  have  given  their 
time  and  effort  and  have  been  so  in- 
strumental in  the  movement  of  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  CORRAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 76.  legislation  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  should  place  a 
plaque  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery honoring  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  who  died  during  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  American  hostages 
held  in  Iran. 

The  men  who  served  in  that  at- 
tempt, but  never  came  home,  deserve  a 
recognition  for  their  sacrifice  and  loss. 
Their  commitment  to  help  their  fellow 
Americans  and  their  answer  to  the  call 
of  duty  was  unquestionable.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  they  t>e  honored  and  re- 
membered with  a  plaque  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  where  some  of  our 
brave  soldiers  rest  in  peace. 

By  approving  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, we  can  provide  a  living  memorial 
in  honor  of  these  brave  men  who  died, 
in  order  that  their  fellow  citizens  held 
captive  by  a  hostile  coimtry,  might  be 
freed.* 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  t>ack  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ui.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHTGOioaT)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  agree  to  the  concurrent 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
Uon  76. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I ,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTOOBCERT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.'  Is 
there  objection  the  the  request  of  ttie 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL  FOR  VLADIMIR  AND 
MARLA  SLEPAK 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join 
our  (»lleagues  in  the  call  to  conscience 
vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry,  which  has  been 
ably  organized  by  Representative 
Barnxs.  E^rery  year  for  the  past  5 
years,  the  Congress  has  kept  the  vigil 
for  refuseniks  and  Jewish  Prisoners  of 
Conscience.  By  now,  their  names  are 
sadly  familiar.  The  litany  of  their 
names  gets  longer  each  year  as  more 
Jews  are  denied  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  more  refusenilcs  are  transformed 
by  the  vindictive  Soviet  authorities 
into  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  Such  re- 
cently has  been  the  tragic  fate  of 
Vladimir  Klsllk.  Stanlslav  Zubko.  Kim 
Fridman.  Mikhail  Salman,  Viktor 
Brailovsky,  and  Evgeny  Lein.  The  call 
of  our  conscience  to  protest  these  ar- 
rogant violations  of  basic  human 
rights  and  freedoms  by  the  Soviet 
Government  grows  more  insistent  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  for  us  in  the  West  to  heed  the 
call.  We  speak  out  in  the  Congress  in  a 
sympathetic  forum;  we  stand  up 
proudly  to  t)e  counted  by  a  concerned 
American  public. 

Vladimir  and  Maria  Slepak  also 
heard  the  voice  of  conscience  and 
stepped  forward  to  be  counted.  In 
1970.  following  their  inner  calling,  the 
Slepak  family  embarked  upon  a  long 
and  bitter  road,  hoping  that  it  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey.  Along  the  way,  the  Slepalts  en- 
countered other  people  who  had  set 
out  to  follow  their  conscience  despite 
the  personal  hardship  they  knew  they 
would  have  to  endure.  In  1976.  Vladi- 
mir Joined  the  principled  men  and 
women  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Moni- 
toring Group,  whose  collective  voice 
speaks  in  defense  of  Soviet  citizens 
whose  rights  are  denied  or  violated. 
For  taking  a  stand.  Vladimir  and 
Maria  can  be  counted  among  the 
righteous.  They  were  also  counted  by 
the  KGB. 

By  June  1978.  the  Slepak's  situation 
had  become  intolerable.  The  elder 
Slepak  son.  Aleksandr.  had  finally 
Joined  his  wife  in  Israel,  but  the  youn- 
ger son,  Leonid,  was  in  hiding  to  avoid 
conscription— an  attempt  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  further  frustrate 
his  chances  to  emigrate.  Out  of  des- 
peration and  frustration.  3  years  ago 
to  this  day.  the  parents  boldly  hung  a 
banner  from  the  balcony  of  their 
Moscow  apartment  saying.  "Let  Us  Go 
to  Our  Son  in  Israel."  For  this  nonvio- 
lent act.  Maria  and  Vladimir  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  "malicious 
hooliganism."  Maria  got  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  Vladimir  was  consigned 
to  5  years  of  Siberian  exile.  His  en- 


forced isolation  made  it  impossible  for 
Vladimir  to  continue  as  the  virtual 
leader  of  the  Soviet  emigration  move- 
ment and  as  its  representative  in  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group- 
roles  that  Vladimir  assumed  following 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his 
close  friend.  Anatloy  Shcharansky.  in 
March  1977.  Thus.  Vladimir  became 
the  13th  Soviet  Helsinki  monitor  to  be 
sentenced;  the  total  number  of  moni- 
tors presently  in  confinement  or  inter- 
nal exile  has  swelled  to  a  staggering 
48. 

The  Slepak's  two  sons,  their  grand- 
children and  Maria's  mother  are  now 
in  Israel.  The  conditions  of  Vladimir's 
exile  aggravate  his  chronic  chest  ail- 
ment. It  is  increasingly  difficult  for 
Maria  to  make  the  arduous  Journey 
between  the  Slepak  apartment  in 
Moscow  and  her  husband's  place  of 
banishment.  They  wait  and  dream  of 
Israel. 

But  Vladimir  and  Maria  must  know 
that  theirs  is  not  a  lonely  vigil.  They 
must  Icnow  that  the  free  world  has  not 
forgotten  them,  nor  abandoned  the 
principles  for  which  they  stood  up  and 
were  counted.  We  must  be  worthy  of 
the  faith  the  Slepaks  have  put  in  us. 
This  is  the  call  to  our  collective  con- 
science today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


D  1345 


THE  REGULATORY  CONTROL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Regulatory  Control 
Act  of  1981.  a  good  faith  effort  to  find 
some  middle  ground  between  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  most  bills 
giving  Congress  veto  authority  over 
Federal  regulations,  and  a  popular 
House  bill.  Congressman  Levitas'  H.R. 
1776,  which  would  permit  one  or  both 
Houses  to  block  a  proposed  regulation 
without  Presidential  approval. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sion that  the  legislative  veto  is  any 
panacea  for  the  problem  of  regulatory 
excess  and  abuse.  But  I  am  strongly 
convinced  that  it  can  be  one  effective 
weapon  in  the  congressional  oversight 
arsenal,  both  as  a  deterrent  and  cor- 
rective remedy.  The  American  people 
have  rightfully  demanded  that  the 
Congress  regain  control  over  the  regu- 
latory bureaucracy  it  has  created,  and 
make  it  more  responsible  and  respon- 
sive. For  that  reason  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  the  Levitas  bill  and  the  Laxalt- 
McClory  regulatory  reform  bill.  And 
for  that  reason  I  am  today  introducing 
a  proposed  legislative  veto  compromise 
bill. 
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AOMINIBTRATION  POSITIOII 

The  administration  has  Indicated 
that  it  could  accept  a  Joint  resolution 
of  disapproval  of  executive  agency  reg- 
ulations, which  would  be  subject  to 
Presidential  approval  or  veto;  and  per- 
haps a  concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval for  proposed  regulations  of  se- 
lected independent  agencies. 

But.  like  Its  predecessors,  this  ad- 
ministration has  maintained  that  the 
Levitas-type  veto  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  all  regulations  is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  violates  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  that  all  bills,  reso- 
lutions, votes,  and  orders  having  legis- 
lative effect  must  not  only  receive, the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses,  but  be 
presented  to  the  President  (article  I, 
section  7.  clauses  2  and  3). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  find  the  ad- 
ministration's constitutional  argu- 
ments persuasive.  Instead.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  Rules  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Joe  Moaklet.  as  contained  in  a 
96th  Congress  rules  committee  print, 
that  a  simple  or  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  a  proposed  rule  does  not 
have  the  legislative  effect  of  changing 
existing  law  or  making  new  law:  it 
simply  preserves  the  status  quo. 

Since  Congress  by  law  has  delegated 
to  an  agency  the  authority  to  issue 
regulations,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, which  include  congressional 
review  and  possible  veto  of  any  pro- 
posed rule,  then  congressional  disap- 
proval of  a  proposed  rule  does  not 
have  the  legislative  effect  of  changing 
existing  law;  instead,  it  simply  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  existing 
law.  The  agency  is  not  relieved  of  its 
responsibility  under  law  to  issue  regu- 
lations, nor  is  it  prevented  by  the  con- 
gressional disapproval  action  from 
doing  so  by  another  means.  But,  since 
a  rule  does  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  until  that  rule  is  actually 
in  effect,  congressional  disapproval  of 
a  proposed  rule,  not  yet  in  effect, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  the  legislative 
effect  of  changing  existing  law,  espe- 
cially since  that  disapproval  action  is 
taken  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

PROVISIONS  OP  COMPaOKIU 

Nevertheless,  in  drafting  my  pro- 
posed compromise  biU,  I  have  attempt- 
ed to  meet  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  by  the  administration. 
Under  my  bill,  four  forms  of  legislative 
veto  would  be  put  in  place  for  all 
major  and  significant  Federal  regula- 
tions as  defined  by  the  biU.  and  th^se 
would  supersede  all  existing  forms  of 
congressional  vetoes  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  inconsistent. 

First.  Congress  could  veto  a  pro- 
posed executive  agency  regulation  by 
concurrent  resolution  if  the  committee 
reporting  the  resolution  determines 
that  the  proposed  regulation  is.  "con- 
trary to  law,  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  or  exceeds  the  Ju- 
risdiction, authority  or  limitations  of 


the  statute  under  which  the  rule  is 
promulgated."  The  agency  in  turn 
could  appeal  the  disapproval  action  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  could  reverse  the 
action  and  order  that  the  rule  be  put 
into  effect  if  it  finds  that  the  rule  is 
within  the  statute  and  that  the  agency 
has  no  alternative  means  available  to 
implement  or  enforce  the  law  under 
which  the  rule  was  issued. 

Second,  the  Congress  could  disap- 
prove a  proposed  executive  rule  by 
Joint  resolution  for  any  other  reason, 
meaning  the  disapproval  action  could 
be  reversed  by  Presidential  veto  if  it  is 
not  then  overriden  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Third,  the  Congress  could  disap- 
prove any  proposed  independent 
agency  rule  by  con(nirrent  resolution 
for  any  reason.  There  would  be  no 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  any  such  disap- 
proval action. 

And  fourth,  all  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  review  all  major,  existing 
rules,  within  10  years,  and  such  addi- 
tional existing  rules  as  may  be  direct- 
ed by  the  Director  of  OBCB.  or.  in  the 
case  of  any  rule  in  effect  for  2  or  more 
years,  by  a  resolution  adopted  by 
either  House  of  Congress.  Such  rules 
would  have  to  l>e  renewed,  rescinded, 
or  modified  by  the  agency,  and  any  of 
these  actions  would  he  subject  to  the 
congressional  review  process  and  could 
be  disapproved  by  enactment  of  a  Joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress.  However, 
unlike  the  Levitas  bill,  such  rules 
would  not  automatically  lapse  if  not 
repromulgated  within  180  days.  But, 
judicial  review  is  implicit  in  the  event 
of  noncompliance  with  the  repromul- 
gation  requirement. 

My  bill  also  differs  from  the  Levitas- 
type  veto  bill  in  that  it  would  require 
that  any  resolution  of  disapproval  be 
reported  from  a  committee  in  the  first 
House  to  act,  together  with  an  appro- 
priate report.  The  Levitas  bill  would 
permit  an  expedited  discharge  proce- 
dure for  a  resolution  not  reported  by 
any  committee  within  a  specified 
period.  I  think  it  is  Important,  espe- 
cially for  Judicial  review  purposes, 
that  a  report  on  any  such  resolution 
be  available  from  a  committee  of  at 
least  one  House,  stating  its  reasons  for 
recommending  disapproval.  However, 
my  bill  would  permit  an  expedited  dis- 
charge procedure  for  resolutions  not 
reported  from  a  committee  in  the 
second  House  to  act,  15  days  after  its 
referral. 

THE  ALTSBMATIvn 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee is  about  to  mark  up  the 
regulatory  reform  bill  introduced  by 
its  chairman.  Congressman  Daitixl- 
soN,  H.R.  746,  which  includes  a  legisla- 
tive veto  by  Joint  resolution  of  all 
major  rules— those  which  would  cost 
the  economy  $100  million  or  more  in 
any  year.  A  similar  bill.  H.R.  1.  intro- 
duced    by     Congressman     Moaklet, 


which  would  also  create  a  House 
Select  Committee  on  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs with  Jurisdiction  over  some  disap- 
proval resolutions,  is  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  Rules  Committee.  While 
subcommittee  chairmen  Danielsoh 
and  Moakley  are  to  be  commended  on 
recognizing  the  need  for  greater  con- 
gressional control  over  the  rulemaking 
process,  I  do  not  think  their  Levin- 
Boren-type  Joint  resolutions  of  disap- 
proval will  be  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  the  House. 

While  such  Joint  veto  mechanisms 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  think  the  administra- 
tion's position  sufficiently  addresses 
the  very  legitimate  institutional  con- 
cerns this  Congress  has  about  in- 
stances in  which  any  agency,  whether 
executive  or  independent,  oversteps  its 
legal  authority  in  carrying  out  its  nile- 
making  functions  which  Congress  has 
delegated  to  it.  For  that  reason.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress 
l>e  permitted  to  disapprove  executive 
agency  rules  by  concurrent  resolution 
in  such  limited  situations,  without  pos- 
sible reversal  by  the  President. 
oiscnssioH 

The  main  argument  raised  by  some 
against  such  a  limited-scope  congres- 
sional veto  is  that  it  violates  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  doctrine  by  empower- 
ing the  Congress  to  assume  what  is  es- 
sentially a  judicial  function— deter- 
mining whether  rules  are  within  the 
scope  of  the  law  they  are  intended  to 
implement.  I  would  concede  that  one 
Congress  cannot  pass  final  Judgment 
on  what  may  have  been  intended  by  a 
previous  Congress  in  passing  a  law 
under  which  a  rule  is  promulgated. 
For  that  reason,  my  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  an  agency  to  appeal  such  a 
disapproval  action  in  the  courts.  And. 
if  a  court  finds  that  the  agency  did  act 
within  its  statutory  authority,  and  has 
no  alternative  means  of  implementing 
or  enforcing  the  statute,  the  court 
could  issue  an  order  putting  the  rule 
into  effect.  Only  the  Congress  and 
agency  involved  would  have  standing 
in  any  appeals  of  the  order. 

This  provision  is  especially  sensitive 
to  the  argument  that  the  President  is 
charged  by  the  Constitution  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." Obviously,  if  a  court  finds 
that  the  agency  has  acted  within  its 
statutory  authority  in  issuing  a  rule 
and  has  no  alternative  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  law  it  is  charged  with  ex- 
ecuting, then  the  court  should  permit 
the  agency  to  put  the  rule  into  effect. 
Without  such  relief,  the  congressional 
disapproval  action  could  be  construed 
to  be  an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  a 
legitimate  executive  function,  and.  as 
such,  a  violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 

CORCKKSSIOItAL  CSKDITS 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  several  of  the 
key  provisions  of  my  bill  are  original.  I 
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•m  also  heavily  indebted  to  several 
Members  of  both  bodies  who  have  la- 
bored long  and  hard  in  the  regulatory 
reform  vineyards  over  the  years,  and 
from  whoae  bills  I  have  drawn  gener- 
ously in  drafting  this  proposed  com- 
promise. First  and  foremost  I  want  to 
give  proper  credit  to  Congressman 
I^vrTAS  who  has  waged  a  tireless  and 
relentless  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
legislative  veto  for  several  years  now. 
and  who  has  been  successful  in  ap- 
pending such  provisions  to  numerous 
laws.  His  current  bill.  H.R.  1776. 
enjoys  the  cosponsorshlp  of  some  220 
House  Members,  including  me. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  for  his  leadership  and 
inspiration  in  insisting  on  greater  con- 
gressional control  over  the  regxilatory 
process.  His  efforts  have  been  respon- 
sive to  a  growing  public  demand  that 
we  make  the  regulatory  agencies  more 
accountable  and  reasonable  In  their 
actions.  The  legislative  veto  concept  is 
a  vital  element  In  regaining  that  con- 
trol and  insuring  that  accountability. 
It  has  previously  been  endorsed  by  our 
House  Republican  Conference  in  the 
last  Congress,  in  the  1980  Republican 
platform,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quently cited  solutions  to  regulatory 
abuses  in  countless  campaigns  last  fall. 
A  similar  legislative  veto  effort  has 
been  waged  in  the  other  body  by  Sena- 
tor SCHMTTT.  His  veto  bill,  S.  890.  will 
soon  be  moving  to  markup  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  append  it  to  the 
Laxalt  regulatory  reform  bill. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Congressman 
MooKHBAO  who,  for  several  years  now. 
has  introduced  a  veto  bill  limited  to 
those  regulations  which  are  contrary 
to  law  and  congressional  intent.  Sever- 
al other  House  Members  have  intro- 
duced similar  limited-scope  veto  bills, 
including  Congressmen  Ashbkook,  La- 
GOMAasmo.  Whttc.  and  Touhg  of  Flor- 
ida. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
principal  authors  of  the  major  regula- 
tory reform  bills  pending  in  both 
bodies.  Congressman  Dahiklson  in  the 
House  and  Senator  Laxalt  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  cosponsor  of  a  House 
companion  blU  to  the  Laxalt  bill.  Con- 
gressman McClort's  H.R.  3339.  I  have 
drawn  on  some  of  its  provisions  In  my 
bOl.  particularly  the  concept  of  a  cal- 
endar for  proposed  regulations,  and 
schedule  for  review  of  existing  regula- 
tions. But.  I  have  attempted  to  supple- 
ment these  with  a  greater  degree  of 
congressional  involvement  and  over- 
sight through  the  congressional  review 
process. 

Congressman  Moakixt  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Rules,  of  which  I  am 
now  a  member,  have  also  contributed 
significantly   to   the   legislative   veto 


debate  through  extensive  hearings 
and  a  report  issued  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

COMCLUtlOH 

As  we  approach  final  congressional 
action  on  regulatory  reform,  and  the 
legislative  veto  as  one  component  of 
that  effort,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
draw  on  the  most  meritorious  provi- 
sions of  the  various  bills  which  have 
been  introduced  In  this  area.  With  the 
"Regulatory  Control  Act"  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  I  have  attempted  to 
bring  some  of  these  elements  together 
in  what  I  hope  can  lead  to  a  meaning- 
ful and  acceptable  compromise  that 
will  avoid  a  collision  between  the  two 
branches  over  the  legislative  veto 
issue.  I  think  my  bill  meets  the  admin- 
istration more  than  halfway  and  I 
invite  its  support  for  this  bill. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  a  brief  summary  of 
my  bill.  The  siunmary  follows: 

BUKP  SomiAllY  OP  COHOHKSSMAJf  LOTT'S 

RaouLATOBT  CoimoL  Act 

TTTL* 

Sac.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  Regu- 
latory Control  Act  of  1981. 

BULBMAKUIG  raOCSDOKKS 

Sbc.  2.  This  section  would  amend  section 
553.  title  5,  U.S.  Code,  which  govems  rule- 
maUns.  Among  other  things  it  would  re- 
quire A  public  comment  period  of  at  least  60- 
days  for  any  proposed  rulemaking,  and 
would  narrow  the  scope  of  the  proprietary 
and  interpretative  exemptions  from  rule- 
making. This  section  Is  nearly  Identical  to 
the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the  Ilanlel- 
son  Regulatory  Procedure  Act.  H.R.  746. 
97th  Congress. 

COHOKKSSIOMAL  RKVIXW 

Sk.  3.  This  section  would  add  a  new  chap- 
ter 8  to  UUe  5.  VS.  Code.  "Congressional 
Review  of  Agency  Rulemaking." 

De/lnitions.— While  the  terms  "agency" 
and  "rule"  would  conform,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  definitions  contained  In  section 
551,  the  terms  "major  rule"  and  "significant 
rule"  would  be  added,  both  subject  to  guide- 
lines established  by  OMB.  A  "major  rule" 
would  be  one  an  agency  determines  would 
have  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy  of 
tlOO  million  or  more  In  any  year,  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  costs  or  prices  for  con- 
sumers. Industries,  geographic  regions  or 
levels  of  government,  or  would  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  Impact  on  competition,  em- 
ployment. Investment,  productivity,  innova- 
tion or  MS.  trade.  The  term  "significant 
rule"  would  mean  one  which  an  agency  de- 
termines would  tiave  significant  Impact, 
taking  into  account  certain  specified  factors. 

Congn—ional  review  of  agency  rule*.— 
Each  agency  would  prepare  In  April  and  Oc- 
tober of  each  year  a  calendar  of  all  major 
and  significant  rules  it  intends  to  issue  In 
the  next  year,  and  a  copy  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congreas. 

On  the  day  an  agency  forwards  to  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication  a  final 
major  or  significant  rule,  it  would  also 
transmit  the  rule  to  Congreas  for  referral  to 
the  committees  having  primary  Jurisdiction. 
The  rule  could  not  take  effect  for  30  days 


after  submission  to  Congress,  and.  if  a  com- 
mittee of  either  House  reporU  an  appropri- 
ate disapproval  resolution  within  that 
period,  the  rule  could  not  take  effect  within 
an  additional  60-day8  unless  either  House 
rejects  a  disapproval  resolution  at  an  earlier 
date.  If  both  Houses  adopt  an  appropriate 
disapproval  resolution  within  the  60-day 
period,  the  rule  may  not  take  effect. 

Resolution*  of  <li*approvaL— An  appropri- 
ate resolution  of  disapproval  shall  be:  (Da 
concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to  an  Ex- 
ecutive agency  rule  which  a  committee  finds 
Is.  "contrary  to  law,  inconsistent  with  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  or  exceeds  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  llmiutlons  of  the  statute 
under  which  the  mXe  is  promulgated:"  (2)  a 
Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  any  Execu- 
tive agency  rule  which  a  committee  deter- 
mines should  be  disapproved  for  any  other 
reason:  (3)  a  concurrent  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  rule  proposed  by  an  Independent 
agency  which  a  committee  determines 
should  be  disapproved  for  any  reason.  All 
such  resolutions  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
committee  report  stating  the  committee's 
reasons  for  recommending  disapproval,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  report  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution disapproving  an  Executive  agency 
rule,  a  finding  that  the  rule  Is  contrary  to 
law.  etc..  and  a  documented  support  for 
such  finding.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  assist  committees  with  opinions  on  the 
legality  of  proposed  rules. 

Procedure  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions.—Heao\uUona  reported  by  committees 
shall  be  privileged  and  subject  to  two  hours 
of  debate.  If  a  committee  of  one  House  has 
not  reported  a  resolution  within  15  days 
after  its  adoption  and  referral  by  the  other 
House.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution,  and  such  motion 
must  be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  to  be  considered. 

Reconsideration  of  existing  rules.— Each 
agency  shall  esUbllsh  a  schedule  for  review 
of  major  rules  over  a  ten-year  period,  as  well 
as  for  any  new  major  rule  Issued.  The  sched- 
ule may  be  amended  to  include  additional 
rules  by  direction  of  the  Director  of  OMB  or 
by  resolution  adopted  by  either  House  of 
Congress.  For  each  rule  reviewed,  an  agency 
must  determine  whether  the  rule  is  to  be  re- 
newed, amended  or  rescinded,  and  any  such 
action  shall  be  subject  to  the  congressional 
review  process  and  possible  disapproval  by 
Joint  resolution. 

JUDICIAL  Rxvnw 

Sk.  4.  An  Executive  agency  may  appeal 
any  disapproval  action  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  D.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  may  issue  an  order 
putting  the  rule  into  effect  If  it  finds  that 
the  agency  did  act  within  its  statutory  au- 
thority and  had  no  alternative  means  avail- 
able of  implementing  or  enforcing  the  sUt- 
ute.  Only  the  agency  and  Congress  would 
have  standing  as  parties  in  any  appeal  of 
the  order. 

msciLLAiraonB 

Sk.  5.  This  Act  shall  supersede  any  exist- 
ing congressional  review  procedures  which 
are  Inconsistent  with  It.  The  invalidation  of 
any  part  of  the  Act  shall  not  invalidate  the 
entire  Act.  The  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  08th  Congress  and  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  100th  Congress. 


J. 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  STEFAN 
CARDINAL  WTSZTNSKI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AwwuHtio)  is 
recognl2sed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  a  great  man.  Stefan  Car- 
dinal Wyszynskl.  the  primate  of 
Poland.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  people  of  Poland  and  to  freedom- 
loving  people  all  over  the  world,  for  he 
had  dedicated  his  entire  life  to  the 
well-being  of  the  long-suffering  Polish 
people. 

During  the  investiture  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  1978.  I  had  the  high  honor 
to  be  a  part  of  the  American  delega- 
tion representing  our  President,  and  at 
that  time,  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
with  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  at  the  Polish 
College  in  Rome.  Affectionately  called 
the  "worlcer  priest"  by  his  people,  this 


loving  htuaan  being  radiated  the  com- 
passion and  understanding  which  ex- 
emplified his  entire  life. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  nominat- 
ing Cardinal  Wyszynskl  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  because  of  his  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  princi- 
ples of  human  dignity  despite  personal 
danger,  imprisonment,  and  threats  on 
his  life.  Through  pastoral  letters,  ser- 
mons, and  books.  Including  "The 
Spirit  of  Human  WoHl."  the  Cardinal 
has  influenced  millions  of  people,  both 
in  Poland  and  abroad,  by  preaching  re- 
spect for  the  value  of  the  individual 
human  being  and  the  need  for  forgive- 
ness and  understanding. 

In  1946.  Stefan  Wyszynskl  became 
bishop  of  Lublin  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  Catholic  University.  He  became 
primate  of  Poland  in  1949.  and  in  1953 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  After  3  years 
of  imprisonment  by  the  Communists. 
1953-56.  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  coura- 
geously proceeded  to  resiune  his  work. 


without  fear  or  favor,  urging  the  qjirit 
of  peace  and  cooperation  between  dif- 
ferent races,  classes,  and  nations  in 
Poland  and  abroad. 

In  his  1966  letter  "Urbl  et  Orbi."  on 
the  subject  of  the  historic  distrust  and 
hatred  between  Germany  and  Polanu. 
Cardinal  WyszynAi.  delared.  "We  for- 
give and  we  request  to  be  forgivoi." 
This  theme  of  forgiveness  and  peace  is 
found  throughout  the  Cardinal's  life 
and  work,  and  he  repeated  it  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  nations  at  odds  with 
their  neighbors  the  world  over. 

Cardinal  Wyszynskl  was  not  merely 
an  armchair  peacemaker,  but  always 
followed  up  Us  words  with  deeds, 
often  at  hi^  risk  to  his  own  security 
and  weU-being.  In  1954.  whfle  in 
prison,  the  Cardinal  secretly  sent  his 
pastoral  letter  to  all  of  Poland's 
churches  strongly  condemning  the 
Polish  security  forces  for  opoiing  fire 
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and  Ulltaic  hundreds  of  worker*  in 
Pocnan.  In  1956.  he  proclaimed  his 
solidarity  with  the  movement  of  intel- 
lectuals, writers,  and  scientists,  who 
were  demanding  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  in 
scientific  Inquiry,  and  again  In  1968. 
condemoed  the  brutality  of  the  Com- 
munists against  students  and  universi- 
ty professors. 

To  the  university  students  of 
Poland.  Cardinal  Wyszynski  said: 

We  are  not  fniwnteii  of  anyone,  but  If  the 
SovleU  decMe  to  attack  us  with  their  tanks, 
we  shall  face  them  with  honor  and  courace 
.  .  .  and  if  neoenary,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  our  lives. 

To  the  university  professors,  he  said: 

We  have  no  feelings  of  hatred  for  anyone. 

but  we  have  the  right  to  demand,  according 

to  the  commandments  of  God,  our  human 

right  to  live  free,  religious,  and  moral  .  .  . 

Cardinal  Wyssynskl  told  Polish 
workers: 

In  our  society,  men  of  work  are  badly 
treated.  Thtir  social  status  and  their  sala- 
ries are  decided  not  by  hard  and  successful 
work,  but  by  blind  obedience  and  member- 
ship in  the  party.  This  Is  strong  evidence  of 
exploitation  of  some  by  others.  .  .  .  How 
painful  It  is  to  see  everywhere  that  religious 
fidelity  provokes  discrimination  and  depri- 
vation of  the  right  to  work.  One  must  state 
with  regret,  that  against  the  rules  of  the 
Constitution  of  ClvU  Rights,  many  places  of 
work  are  absolutely  restricted  to  those  who 
have  declared  themselves  atheists.  In  almost 
every  place  of  work,  one's  career  and  ad- 
vancement is  dependent  on  party  member- 
ship and  religion,  attendance  in  church,  and 
religious  education  of  children  Is  prohibited. 
Elven  the  entrance  to  some  schools  or  uni- 
versities is  dependent  on  a  declaration  of 
atheian. 

The  Communist  government  of 
Poland,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kremlin  In  Moscow,  began  a  campaign 
in  1968  to  force  all  the  Jews  living  in 
Poland  to  leave  by  any  means,  includ- 
ing the  poisoning  of  the  social  atmos- 
phere with  anti-Semitism  and  hatred. 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyssynski  publicly 
condemned  this  hate  campaign,  and  in 
his  sermons,  he  paid  tribute  to  the 
Mosaic  monotheistic  rellglotis  tradi- 
tion which  led  to  Christianity,  and  ex- 
pressed sympathy  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  lost  a 
great  and  splendid  man.  and  Cardinal 
Wyszynski's  high  standards  of  excel- 
lence, his  noble  examples  of  service, 
and  his  dedication  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  and  moral  growth  in 
service  to  God  will  continue  to  inspire 
usaU. 


NATIONAL  SPACE  POLICY-ITS 
TIME  HAS  COME 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcors 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  success  of  our  Nation's 
Space  Shuttle  test  flight  has  once 
again  demonstrated  that  this  country 
can  accomplish  great  feats  if  it  wants 


to.  Space  offers  more  ttian  dreams  and 
a  demonstration  of  competence  to 
those  of  us  on  Earth.  It  offers  new  op- 
portunities for  economic  development, 
international  cooperation,  and  human 
development.  Unless  we  turn  space 
into  a  battleground,  it  will  remain  a 
sanctuary  for  peaceful  development 
and  openness. 

The  exploration  of  deep  space,  and 
the  development  of  near-Earth  appli- 
cations of  space,  will  continue  regard- 
less of  what  our  Government  chooses 
to  do.  However,  that  development  can 
be  accelerated  and  conducted  in  an  or- 
derly fashion  if  we  choose  to  proceed 
in  a  conscious,  deliberate  manner.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
end  its  space  policy  drift,  and  firmly 
chart  a  new  course  for  the  future.  For 
this  reason.  I  am  today  introducing 
the  National  Space  Policy  Act  of  1981 
to  establish  a  national  space  policy  of 
the  United  States,  to  declare  the  goals 
of  the  Nation's  space  program— both 
in  terms  of  space  and  terrestrial  appli- 
cations and  in  space  science— and  to 
provide  for  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 

This  legislation.  I  should  note,  is  not 
entirely  new.  During  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  a  similar  bill,  and 
attempted,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  convince  the  Carter  admin- 
istration to  develop  a  coherent,  long- 
range  national  space  policy.  Modest 
steps  were  taken,  under  the  constant 
urging  of  Senators  Adlai  Stevenson 
and  Hariuson  Schmitt,  as  well  as  Con- 
gressmen Don  PuQUA  and  Roicnik 
Fuppo.  The  Reagan  administration  is 
still  new,  and  its  posture  is  not  yet 
clear,  except  in  regard  to  its  serious, 
and  I  believe,  unwise  budget  cuts. 

Last  month,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  of  the 
Cmnmittee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, on  which  I  serve,  issued  an  excel- 
lent oversight  report  on  U.S.  civilian 
space  policy,  which  was  based  on  hear- 
ings held  last  year.  The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  that  report 
are  worth  citing  here: 

n.S.  CiviLiAii  Spacz  Policy 

(Report  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 

Space  Science  and  Applications) 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  aCCOMMKNSATIONS 

1.  Successive  administrations  have  failed 
to  establish  long  term  goals  for  the  civil 
space  program. 

2.  This  lack  of  goals  has  been  responsible 
for  an  indifferent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  circular  argiunent  has  then 
been  made  that  there  Is  Uttle  public  support 
for  space  goals. 

Recommendation:  NASA  should  propose 
to  the  Congress  a  set  of  long  term  goals 
which  will  reflect  a  balance  between  space 
science,  applications,  and  space  transporta- 
tion activities.  NASA  should  strengthen  the 
agency-wide  planning  process. 

3.  Lessons  learned  from  the  ApoUo  and 
Space  Shuttle  programs  that  can  be  applied 
to  future  programs  Include: 

A.  Space  programs  benefit  from  vision, 
leadership  and  continuity  of  commitment. 

B.  Poet-development  "dividends"  cannot 
be  counted  on  as  the  source  of  funds  for  de- 
ferred new  projects. 


C.  When  funding  profiles  for  large  pro- 
grams are  manipulated  for  political  reasons, 
the  programs  cannot  be  expected  to  operate 
at  optimum  efficiency. 

4.  Failure  to  exploit  the  ApoUo  and 
Skylab  experiment  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  presence  in  space  and 
the  upcoming  hiatus  during  which  no  imag- 
ing data  will  be  returned  from  other  planets 
via  United  States  spacecraft  reflect  a  na- 
tional loss  of  vision,  leadership  and  resolu- 
tion. 

5.  Commitment  to  a  major,  high-challenge 
space  engineering  Initiative  Is  both  techni- 
cally feasible  and  desirable. 

Recommendation:  The  Administration 
should  commit  a  major,  high-challenge 
space  engineering  Initiative.  One  candidate 
initiative  is  a  manned,  multi-purpose,  open- 
ended  space  operating  base  In  low  earth 
orbit. 

NASA  should  reaffirm  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment for  continued  exploration  of  our 
solar  system  through  intensive  investigation 
of  other  planets  including  a  Mars  sample 
return  mission. 

8.  Solutions  to  many  global  concerns  such 
as  threats  to  the  ozone  layer,  the  carbon 
dioxide  problem,  and  global  air  and  water 
pollution,  as  well  as  global  mineral  and 
energy  exploration  would  benefit  from  the 
existence  of  a  Olobal  Resource  Information 
System.  A  system  tying  all  the  relevant  data 
bases  into  an  Interactive  network  would 
likely  be  superior  to  a  single  organization 
responsible  for  acquiring  and  holding  all  the 
Information. 

Recommendation:  NASA  should  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  12  months  a  prelimi- 
nary program  plan  for  a  Global  Resource 
Information  System  utilizing  an  interactive 
network  of  relevant  data  bases  including 
program  scope,  tectmology  needs,  and  re- 
source requirements. 

7.  The  Administration  needs  to  develop 
and  follow  a  long-term  investment  philos- 
ophy for  the  space  program  which  recog- 
nizes that  program  payoffs  will  include  not 
only  scientific  luiowledge  but  also  Improved 
economic  capacity  and  jobs. 

Recommendation:  NASA  should  under- 
take studies  to  analyze  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  space  activities  through  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  linkage  between  NASA 
spending  and  economic  returns  including 
new  products.  Increased  productivity,  and 
new  Jobs. 

8.  NASA's  legislative  charter  has  been  se- 
lectively amended  to  Include  various  ex- 
panded researeh  roles  and  to  support  and 
contribute  to  other  agency  missions.  As 
amended  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  provides  an  adequate 
charter  for  civil  space  activities. 

0.  Continued  vlllgance  Is  needed  to  assure 
that  year-to-year  budget  pressures  do  not 
erode  our  natloiuU  technological  base  and 
capabilities. 

10.  Reducing  near  term  costs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  total  program  cost  increases  is 
shortsighted.  Further,  terminating  ongoing 
work  damages  the  Nation's  ability  to  con- 
duct future  high  technology  work  by  dis- 
rupting institutions  and  careers. 

11.  NASA  has  not  proposed  enough  new 
programs  to  maintain  a  healthy  institution- 
al and  industrial  base. 

12.  Sharing  of  technology,  data,  and  hard- 
ware between  civilian  and  military  programs 
can  benefit  both  without  compromising  se- 
curity. 

13.  National  security  related  space  pro- 
grams have  received  substantial  Increases  in 
their  budgets  due  to  the  recognition  that 
both  national  defense  and  strategic  arms 
limiUUon    agreemenU    require    extensive 
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spsM-baaed    surveillance    and    verification      than  any  pT«aldent  since  John  Kennedy 
systems.  seems  to  sense  this,  although  not  yet  to  the 

14.  Growth  in  the  military  space  program      point  of  asking  for  more  money.  But  there 


should  not  occur  at  the  expense  of  NASA 
programs. 

Recommendation:  The  civil  and  military 
space  programs  should  be  examined  sepa- 
rately and  their  funding  adjusted  according 
to  the  requirements  developed  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

16.  Although  numerous  treaties  have  been 
signed  which  recognize  the  peaceful  aspect 
of  space,  the  potential  for  hostilities  in 
space  is  Increasing. 

Recommendation:  The  Administration 
should  reaffirm  the  need  for  separate  civil 
and  military  space  programs  and  exploit  the 
space  environment  for  peaceful  uses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  Introduce 
today.  If  enacted,  would  support  the 
recommendations  of  this  report.  Later 
this  year,  the  Space  Science  and  Appli- 
cations Subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  civil  space  policy  legislation 
where  this  important  issue  will  be  ex- 
amined. I  hope  that  by  that  time  the 
Reagan  administration  Is  prepared  to 
endorse  legislation  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  offered. 

President  Reagan.  I  should  add.  has 
always  expressed  his  personal  support 
for  the  space  program.  President 
Carter,  before  him.  did  the  same.  The 
difficulty  has  always  been  in  translat- 
ing generalized  support  into  concrete 
policies  and  programs  that  accomplish 
a  goal,  or  vision,  which  we  all  can 
share.  A  few  weeks  ago.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  President's  use  of  the 
Space  Shuttle  success  to  reartlculate 
his  vision  of  America.  As  President. 
Ronald  Reagan  can  see  his  dreams  of 
space  exploration  fulfilled. 

The  May  15.  1981.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  made  this  point  nicely  in 
the  following  editorial: 
(From  the  Washington  Star,  May  15, 1981] 

Tke  Presidbnt's  Vision 

When  the  president  spoke  to  Congress  on 
behalf  of  his  economic  program,  his  closing 
remarks  went  oddly  unnoticed.  We  say 
oddly  because  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Reagan 
spoke  at  length  of  American  genius  and 
quoted  Carl  Sandburg  on  the  American 
dream.  He  spoke  in  particular  of  the  Jour- 
ney of  the  space  shuttle,  which  "did  more 
than  prove  our  technological  abilities.  It 
raised  our  expectations  once  more.  It  start- 
ed us  dreaming  again." 

Such  remarks  may  tell  us  more  about  the 
president's  vision  than  this  year's  budget 
cuts. 

Those  who  care  about  America's  space 
program— and  the  president  counts  himself 
among  them— wonder  where  those  dreams 
will  lead.  The  shuttle  and  its  crew  per- 
formed brilliantly.  But  Columbia's  flight  a 
month  ago  cannot  hide  the  fact  that 
NASA's  budget,  this  year  and  next,  will  be 
nearly  50  per  cent  less  than  it  was  when 
Apollo  11  landed  on  the  moon.  Nor  can  it 
hide  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  shuttle, 
the  U.S.  civilian  space  program  Is  almost 
dormant.  The  next  major  planetary  venture 
is  Galileo,  an  orbiter-probe  to  Jupiter  in 
1985.  Its  success  depends  upon  the  shuttle 
which  will  launch  it. 

The  importance  of  the  space  program  is. 
like  space  itself,  immeasurable.  Its  rewards 
may  not  be  immediate,  but  they  will  surely 
become  as  real  as  those  which  followed  the 
voyages  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Reagan,  more 


will  be  other  years  and  other  budgets,  and 
Mr.  Reagan  knows  that  too. 

For  other  years  and  budgeU.  space  scien- 
tists have  some  surprisingly  modest  propos- 
als. There  have  long  been  plans,  but  no 
money,  to  study  the  origins  of  plasma  in  the 
earth's  neighborhood,  to  map  Venus  by 
radar,  to  study  the  gravity  waves  Einstein 
theorized  were  present,  to  explore  Titan, 
the  most  intriguing  moon  of  Saturn.  It  re- 
mains something  of  a  scandal  in  the  inter- 
national scientific  community  that  a  mis- 
sion to  intercept  Halley's  comet,  which 
passes  once  every  76  years,  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  European  Space  Agency  and  the 
n.8.SJt.,  with  technology  vastly  inferior  to 
what  could  have  been  employed  in  a  U.8. 
mission. 

In  this  decade,  less  modestly.  It  would  be 
possible  to  send  a  manned  mission  to  Mars, 
a  goal  some  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to  an- 
nounce shortly.  But  before  that,  the  U.S. 
space  agency  must  follow  up  on  the  enor- 
mously valuable  Viki^  missions  with  more 
unmanned  probes,  perhaps  a  "rover"  and 
sample  retriever.  The  5-year-old  Viking  now 
represents  the  beginning— and  end— of 
America's  exploration  of  Mars. 

Sen.  John  Glenn  recently  said  that  "the 
loss  of  our  once  conunanding  lead  in  space 
should  both  embarrass  and  frighten  us." 
Exactly  so.  The  Soviets  plan  to  orbit  a  per- 
manent 12-man  space  station  by  1985.  In  the 
six  years  between  the  last  ApoUo  mission 
and  the  shuttle,  when  no  Americans  were  in 
space,  the  Soviets  had  21  manned  flights 
and  accumulated  over  two  years  of  space- 
flight time.  Still,  said  BCr.  Glenn,  we  have 
the  illusion  that  the  space  program  can  be 
turned  on  and  off.  that  "crash  programs" 
will  see  us  through.  Yet  crash  programs  fail 
"because  they  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
with  nine  women  pregnant,  you  can  produce 
a  baby  a  month." 

The  shuttle  represents  the  best  of  Amer- 
ica. As  a  visible  example  of  what  US.  soci- 
ety can  do,  it  was  stunning— and  It  stunned 
the  world.  But  it— and  Viking,  Voyager. 
ApoUo  and  the  rest— are  only  possible  in  a 
society  which  is  eager  to  maintain  its  lead  In 
researeh,  development,  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Such  commitments  are  vital  to  a  soci- 
ety, and  aU  are  now  at  risk. 

President  Reagan  told  Congress  that  the 
shuttle  "tested  our  ingenuity  once  again- 
moving  beyond  the  accomplishments  of  the 
t>ast  into  the  promise  and  uncertainty  of 
the  future."  Space  exploration  probably 
does  not  depend  on  the  U.S.— it  is  inevitable. 
But  Mr.  Reagan  seems  to  understand  the 
adventure  of  it  aU.  that  what  he  called 
"magic  historical  moments"  happen  only 
when  a  nation  is  determined  to  make  them 
happen,  and  that  a  nation's  greatness  and 
survival  spring  from  such  things.  If  that  is 
what  the  president  meant,  it  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  budget  message  that 
preceded  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now  for  a 
new,  bold  national  space  policy.  The 
text  of  my  legislation  follows: 

HJl.  3712 

A  bin  to  establish  the  national  space  poUcy 
of  the  United  States,  to  declare  the  goals 
of  the  Nation's  space  program  (both  in 
terms  of  space  and  terrestrial  applications 
and  in  space  science),  and  to  provide  for 
the  planning  and  Implementation  of  such 
program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Space 
PoUcy  Actof  1981". 

puarosK 


Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  national  space  poUcy  and  program 
direction  that  wlU  enable  the  United 
SUtes— 

(1)  to  maintain  leadership  in  space  science 
and  technology; 

(2)  in  collaboration,  where  appropriate, 
with  other  countries  and  international  enti- 
tles, to  develop  and  use  the  space  environ- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  humanity;  and 

(3)  to  develop  and  demonstrate  advanced 
technology  capabilities  In  open  and  imagina- 
tive ways  for  the  benefit  of  developing  as 
weU  as  developed  coimtries. 

nNDDfCS 

Sic.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  space  program  has 
chaUenged  mankind  to  travel  beyond  our 
planet  and  has  provided  the  opportunity  to 
expand  human  knowledge,  to  extend  the 
limits  of  our  consciousness,  and  to  improve 
the  human  condition; 

(2)  the  United  States  space  program  has 
established  the  scientific  and  technological 
leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  in  space  ac- 
tivities devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the 

benefit  of  aU  mankinrf; 

(3)  evolving  space  transportation  capabili- 
ties wiU  permit  the  confident  placement  of 
faciUties  and  people  in  orbit,  and  thereby 
produce  new  opportunities  for  developing 
and  using  the  spiace  environment: 

(4)  the  development  of  economical  and 
flexible  space  transportaticm  systems  wUl 
make  possible  productive,  cost-effective,  and 
routine  uses  of  the  qwce  environment  that 
can  materiaUy  assist  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  in  the  solution,  control,  and 
management  of  problems  on  Earth: 

(5)  the  technological  chaUenges  and  ad- 
vances of  space  research  and  development 
contribute  to  the  vltaUty  and  competitive- 
ness of  the  economy  of  the  United  States: 

(6)  further  exploration  and  study  of  the 
solar  system  wiU  promote  understanding  of 
the  Earth  and  its  environment  and  their 
evolution; 

(7)  progress  in  data  processing  and  analy- 
sis, together  with  enhanced  methods  of  ac- 
quiring and  transmitting  daU  from  sp»ce. 
provide  new  opportunities  for  developing 
useful  information  and  services  in  such 
areas  as  cliraate  and  weather  researeh  and 
prediction,  environmental  and  pollution 
monitoring,  crop  forecasting,  plant  disease 
control,  drought  and  flood  control,  mineral 
and  natural  resource  exploration  and  man- 
agement, land  use  planning,  geodesy,  map- 
ping, soU  and  water  conservation,  and  earth- 
quake researeh  and  prediction: 

(8)  advanced  satellite  communications 
technology  can  provide  new  commercial  and 
pubUc  services  in  such  areas  as  personal 
communications,  data  transmission,  educa- 
tion, deUvery  of  health  care  services,  access 
to  governmental  institutions,  traffic  controL 
emergency  services,  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sions, and  navigation: 

(9)  sfMce  activities  provide  new  opportuni- 
ties for  international  cooperation  in  the  re- 
alization of  benefits  for  humanity: 

(10)  the  successful  development  and  use  of 
the  space  environment  for  scientific  and  ap- 
plied purposes  depends  on  continued  re- 
seareh and  development  efforts  conducted 
by  the  government  and  private  sector,  and 

(11)  the  productive  development  and  use 
of  the  space  environment  requires  new  poU- 
cies.  procedures,  and  institutional  arrange- 
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manU  tbat  enoounge  initiative  by.  and  use 
the  Innovative  capablUUea  of.  the  private 
aeetor. 

pou<rr 
Sac.  4.  The  Concrea  declares  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  State*  that- 

(1)  the  United  States  Is  committed  to  the 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  ipaoe  by  all  na- 
tions for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the 
benefit  of  manfclnd; 

(2)  the  TTnlted  States  Is  committed  to  the 
exploratian  and  use  of  outer  space  In  sup- 
port of  Its  national  well-belnc 

(3)  the  space  programs  of  the  United 
States  wUI  be  conducted  to  Increase  scientif- 
ic knowledge  about  the  Earth  and  the  uiU- 
venc.  to  develop  and  use  apace  technology. 
and  to  »»«»«wt«ii»  United  States  leadership  In 
space  science  and  technology: 

(4)  the  United  States  rejects  any  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  outer  space  or  over  natural 
celestial  bodies  or  any  portion  thereof: 

(5>  the  United  SUtes  considers  that  the 
9aoe  systems  of  all  nations  and  Internation- 
al organisations  are  the  property  of  such 
natiens  and  International  organlntlons,  re- 
spectively, that  space  systems  for  peaceful 
purposes  have  the  right  of  passage  through, 
and  operation  In  space  without  Interference, 
and  that  int^ferenoe  with  space  systems 
will  be  viewed  as  an  infringement  on  sover- 
eign rights: 

<6>  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
faster  cooperation  in  international  space  ac- 
tivities by  conducting  Joint  programs: 

(7>  dose  coordination  wiU  be  maintained 
among  the  space  activities  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  to  promote  integration  of  pro- 
grams and  technology  transfer  and  to  allow 
optimal  use  of  all  resources: 

(B)  data  and  information  from  the  space 
program  of  the  United  SUtes  wiU.  to  the 
extent  practical  and  consistent  with  Ctov- 
emment  policy  on  cost  recovery,  be  fully 
disseminated: 

(9)  the  beneflU  of  space  program  research 
to  terrestrial  applications  will  be  maximised 
by  rapid  dtssemlnation  of  information  con- 
cerninc  such  programs  to  appropriate  public 
and  private  bodies:  and 

(10)  the  development  of  space  capabilites 
snd  systems  by  the  private  sector  to  pro- 
duce economic  benefits  to.  snd  to  enhance 
the  technological  position  of.  the  United 
States,  will  be  encouraged. 


Sk.  S.  (a)  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shaU  assure  that 
the  space  program  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
proceed  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  In  space  and  terrestrial  applications, 
and  the  goals  In  space  science,  which  are  de- 
scribed In  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  The  goals  In  space  snd  terrestrial  ap- 
pUcatlons  to  be  achieved,  as  soon  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  efficient  snd  prudent 
use  of  public  funds,  are— 

(1)  the  pursuit  of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  to  support  the 
continued  leadership  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  development  and  use  of  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind: 

(3)  the  establishment  snd  operation,  in 
collaboration  with  the  private  sector  ss  ap- 
propriate, of  a  system  of  high-resolution 
remote  sensing  of  the  Earth's  resources  and 
environment: 

(3)  the  development  of  improved  capabili- 
ty for  the  interpretation  and  rapid  utiliza- 
tion of  remote  sensing  data: 

(4)  the  investigation  and  determination  of 
institutional  srrangemenU  for  international 


cooperation  in  the  use  of  remote  sensing 
systems.  Including  the  fullest  possible  de- 
classification of  satellite  monitoring  and 
■urv^llanoe  data,  and  provision  for  in- 
creased training  in  daU  interpreUtlon: 

(5)  the  design  and  development  of  ad- 
vanced satellite  communications  systems, 
providing  increased  capabilities  for  frequen- 
cy and  orbit  utilisation: 

(6)  the  establishment.  In  collaboration 
with  the  private  sector  as  appropriate,  of 
satellite  communications  systems  in  space  to 
meet  public  needs  In  emergency  services, 
health  care  delivery,  education,  teleconfer- 
encing, and  other  public  services  and  activi- 
ties deemed  appropriate:  and 

(7)  the  design  and  testing  of  technologies 
and  procedures  to  determine  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  feasibility  of  space-based 
manufacturing  of  products  such  as  materi- 
als and  pharmaceuticals,  ss  well  ss  the  cre- 
ation of  new  and  useful  goods,  services,  and 
markets. 

(c)  The  goals  In  space  science  to  be 
achieved,  ss  soon  as  possible  consistent  with 
sound  scientific  procedures  and  the  prudent 
use  of  public  funds,  are— 

(1)  the  continued  United  SUtes  leadership 
in  the  extension  of  scientific  and  cultural 
knowledge  through  experimenUtlon  In  and 
from  the  environment  of  space: 

(2)  the  expansion  of  our  international 
planning  and  coordinating  effort  in  order  to 
m»»imi«»  adentlf ic  potential: 

(3)  the  pursuit  of  a  vigorous  program  of 
planetary  and  lunar  science  and  explora- 
tion, including  reconnaissance  of  the  outer 
planeU  and  comparative  studies  of  celestial 
bodies,  to  understand  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  and  to  better  un- 
derstand the  Earth  and  its  space  environ- 
ment: 

(4)  the  development  of  increased  under- 
standing of  the  Sun.  Its  interaction  with  the 
terrestrial  environment,  and  basic  atmos- 
pheric processes; 

(5)  the  utUizatlon  of  advanced  technology, 
including  orbiting  astronomical  observation 
facilities  and  free-flying  sateUltes.  to  investi- 
gate and  better  understand  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  the  cosmos  and  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  physics  that  govern  cosmic  phe- 
nomena: 

(8)  the  continuation  of  research  in  the  life 
sciences  to  Insure  human  health,  safety,  and 
effective  performance  In  space  flight,  to  fur- 
ther use  the  space  environment  and  space 
technology  in  the  sdvHncement  of  knowl- 
edge In  medicine  and  biology,  and  to  under- 
stand the  evolution  and  distribution  of  life 
In  the  universe:  and 

(7)  the  interpreUtlon  and  application  of 
these  advances  in  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Earth  and  its  envi- 
ronment and  to  meeting  related  human 
needs. 

raooaAM  PtAinnifa.  nfPLKifnrrATiON.  Aim 
■xroKTiitc 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall,  to  the 
extent  practical,  carry  out  the  program  de- 
scribed in  section  5  through  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  The 
resources  of  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments, including  but  not  limited  to  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  the  defense  and  intelligence 
organizations,  and  the  Departments  of 
SUte.  Energy.  Education.  Agriculture.  Inte- 
rior, and  Commerce,  shall  be  utilized  as  ap- 
propriate in  research,  development,  and 
demonstration,  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion, and  industrial  or  commercial  develop- 
ment. 


(b)  The  President  shaU  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  progress  of  the  space  program 
as  follows: 

<1)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  five-year  plan  which  shall  esUblish 
priorities  for  the  space  program  over  the 
succeeding  five-year  period,  and  which  shall 
contain  details  regarding— 

(A)  the  role  of  each  federal  agency  and  de- 
partment In  the  program: 

(B)  proposed  annual  outlays  over  the  five- 
year  period:  and 

(C)  specific  missions,  projects,  or  pro- 
grams to  be  undertaken  in  achieving  the 
goals  set  forth  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
sections. 

(3)  The  President  shaU  annuaUy  revise 
the  plan  to  reflect  the  progress  that  has 
been  achieved  in  meeting  the  scientific  and 
technological  goals  specified  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  5.  The  revisions  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  the 
annual  budget  message. 

(c)  Not  later  than  one  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress proposed  goals  for  the  space  program 
over  the  succeeding  twenty-year  period. 

AOTHOaiZATIOH 

Sac.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  such  sums  as 
may  be  specified  for  that  purpose  In  annual 
authorization  Acts  hereafter  enacted.* 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  NcLLicAif)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DotTGHgRTY.  for  1  hour,  on  Jtuie 
11,  1981. 

Mr.  LoTT,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  (Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtrwzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  60  minutes,  June 
8,  1981. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BROWif  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,200. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Neujgan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Taoke. 

Mr.  Kramer. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Penwick. 
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Mr.  CoLUNS  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DoRHAN  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Vemtd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Ptthian. 

Mr.  Gayoos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Minsta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazeoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andikson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  BouQUARD  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoNXR  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Markey. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  Jime  2.  1981.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOffUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  repeal  sections  which  impose  certain  re- 
strictions on  enlisted  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  on  members  of  military  bands:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg^ 
lation  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  nomina- 
tions of  persons  for  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  must  be  made  not  later 
than  March  4  of  each  year,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed conversion  to  contractor  performance 
of  the  service  support  craft  at  the  Naval  Air 
SUtion.  Pensacola,  Fla..  pursuant  to  section 
S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96-343:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


14M.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  third  aimual  report  on  the  urban  devel- 
opment action  grant  program,  pursuant  to 
section  113(aK3)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  the 
runaway  youth  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 315  of  Public  Law  95-115:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1468.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. Energy  Information  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
1979  annual  report  on  XJ&.  crude  oil.  natu- 
ral gas.  and  natural  gas  liquids  reserves,  pur- 
suant to  section  657(2)  of  Public  Law  95-91; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ebiergy  and  Ck>m- 
merce. 

1469.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties. 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes.  pursuant 
to  1  VS.C.  112b<a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  training  requiremente  for 
fiscal  year  1981  under  the  international  mil- 
itary education  and  training  program  sched- 
uled to  be  conducted  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  pursuant  to  section  542  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Management,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administration), 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  new  rec- 
ords system,  pursuant  to  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Ommlttee  on  <3ov- 
emment  Operations. 

1474.  A  letter  from  the  Chairwoman. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  propoed  new  records  systems, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Oiierations. 

1475.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Department's  Inspector  General,  cov- 
ering the  period  ended  March  31.  1981,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-452:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Inspector 
General,  Community  Service  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
her  office,  covering  the  period  ended  March 
31,  IMl,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law 
95-453;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  CSovemment 
Operaticms. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  NASA's  Inspector  General,  cover- 
ing the  period  ended  March  31.  1981.  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  of  Public  Law  95-45^  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the  1980 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  section  311(aK9)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


1479.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  amounU 
expended  by  the  city  of  Lowell  and  the 
Northern  Middlesex  Ares  Commission  in 
furtherance  of  the  Lowell  Historical  Park, 
pursuant  to  section  103(d)  of  Public  Law  95- 
290;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  bid- 
ding systems  to  be  used  in  oil  and  gas  Lease 
Sale  No.  RS-1.  Gulf  of  Alaska,  scheduled  to 
be  held  on  June  30,  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(aK8)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  in 
which  the  authority  contained  in  section 
212(dK3)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  certain 
aliens,  pursuant  to  section  212(dK6)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Legislative  Commission.  The  American 
Legion,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
organization  for  calendar  year  1980.  pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Controller.  Boys 
(Hubs  of  America,  transmitting  the  audit 
report  of  the  organization  for  calendar  year 
1980.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor. U.S.  Naval  Sea  C^adet  Corps,  transmit- 
ting the  audit  report  of  the  organisation  for 
the  year  ended  March  31.  1981.  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1485.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admm- 
istration.  transmitting  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed use  of  $750,000  of  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" funds  appropriated  to  NASA  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  a  motion  generation  system  to  the  man- 
vehicle  systems  research  facility  at  Ames 
Research  Center,  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  96-316;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

1486.  A  letter  frcHn  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler CSeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  reiMjrt  on  administering  the  Fair 
lAbors  Standards  Act  (HRD-81-60.  BCay  38. 
1981):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operaticms.  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  comptrol- 
ler CSeneral  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  River  Basm  Commis- 
sicms,  (CXD-81-69.  May  38,  1981):  Jointly,  to 
the  committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Puldic 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1488.  A  letter  frmn  the  Chairman.  XJ& 
Nuclear  Regulatory  COmmisBion.  transmit- 
ting a  report  covering  the  fourth  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1980  on  abnormal  occurrences 
at  licensed  nuclear  facilities,  pursuant  to 
secUon  308  of  Public  Law  93-438:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Energy  and  commerce. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  COurt. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  establish  a  commission  to  recommend  the 
salary  and  benefite  of  Judges  and  Judicial  of- 
ficers, and  for  other  puriMses:  Jointly,  to  the 
committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  ZZII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
ByMr.  LOTT 

fLJL  3740.  A  bill  to  amend  section  553  of 
UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  rule- 
maklni  proceedings,  and  to  provide  (or  con- 
liflfinil  review  of  agency  rulemaltlnr. 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DANIEUSON: 

HJl.  3741.  A  bin  to  IncreaM  the  efficiency 
of  Ooverrunent-wlde  efforts  to  collect  debts 
owed  the  United  States,  to  require  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  estab- 
lish regulatioas  for  reporting  on  debts  owed 
the  United  States,  and  to  provide  additional 
procedures  for  the  collection  of  debts  owed 
the  United  States;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Oovenunent  Operations,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servtoe.  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways 
and  Means.    

nJL  374Z  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  constnict  the  project  for 
flood  control  and  recreation  in  the  Upper 
White  Oak  Bayou  area.  Tex.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PublicWorks  and  Transportation. 
By    Mr.    HEFTEL   (for    himself.    Mr. 
PUHZKL.  and  Mr.  McCloskxt): 
HJl.  3743.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    increase    the 
amount  of  certain  moving  expenses  allow- 
able as  a  deduction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HEFTEL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
PURKL.  Mr.  DXTHCAH.  Mr.  GOAKiin. 
Mr.     ScHTTLO,     Mr.     Bataus.     Mr. 
Matsvi.  Mr.  LiAirros.  and  Mr.  Bailsy 
of  Pennsylvania): 
HJt  3744.  A  bill  to  continue  through  May 
31.  1963.  the  existing  prohibition  on  the  is- 
suance of  fringe  benefit  income  tax  regula- 
tions:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

ScHBum.  Mr.  MorrRT.  Mr.  Okamm. 

and  Mr.  BaoTRnx): 

H.R.  3745.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 


memoratlve  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Ro- 
berto Clemente:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

99.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  use  of  the 
Nevada  test  site  for  the  development  of 
solar  and  other  renewable  sources  of  energy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

1(X>.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  relative  to  reg- 
ulation of  nuclear  energy;  Jointly,  lo  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

97.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  regulation  of  Intrastate  utility 
rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

9C  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentattves  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  relative  to  issuance  of  a  com- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  3740.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Yasay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU: 

H.R.  3747.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  at  antlballlstic  missile  sites;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  269:  Mr.  Natikr. 

H.R.  484:  Mr.  Goodlihg. 

H.R.  1313:  Ui.  Ramckl.  Mr.  Wolpk.  Mr. 
VAHon  Jaot.  Mr.  Bauxt  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mr.  Hamcx. 

H.R.  1339:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  1340:  Mrs.  SifrrM  of  Nebraska. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Natixr.  Mr.  Evams  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Ralth  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Ottihckk. 
Mr.  WoLT.  Mr.  Cungbr.  and  Mr.  Hollkm- 

BSCK. 

H.R.  1718:  Mr.  Walgxzh.  Mr.  Txaxlzx.  Mr. 
Stokxs.  Mr.  OiifCRicH.  Mr.  Wkaver.  Mr. 
Ldkxh.  Mr.  Htdx.  Mr.  Lsirr.  Mr.  Lkhmah. 
Mr.  PoRTXR.  Mr.  Lowxry  of  California.  Mr. 
WoLTx.  Mr.  PxRKiHS.  Mr.  Jxrnuxs.  Mr. 
McKiHNXT.  Mr.  Ratchforo,  Mr.  Courtxr. 
Mr.  Crockktt.  Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Com,  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ed- 
warm  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  For- 
SYTHX,  Mr.  Lkwis.  Mr.  Goodlihg.  Mr.  Ham- 
MXRSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Napikr.  and  Mr.  Dorman  of 
California. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Montgomxrt. 

fLR.  2019:  Mr.  CoLLns  of  Texas. 

H Jl.  2355:  Mr.  KiLOxr 

H.R.  2331:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2560:  Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  3075:  Mr.  LaFalct 

H.R.  3117:  Mr.  Mitchxll  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Vxirro.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  LaFalcx.  Mr.  Hxrtxl, 
Mr.  Lkhmah.  Mr.  Frxhzkl.  Mr.  Moprxrr.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr.  Akaka,  Bir.  Pocu- 
CTTA,  and  Mr.  Simoh. 

H.R.  3368:  Mr.  Pxrpxx,  Mr.  Dowhtt.  Mr. 

BXVILL,    Mr.    IRXLAHD.    Mr.    WHITDniRST.    Mt. 

Bapalis,  Mr.  Lkhmah.  and  Mr.  Ouckmah. 


H.R.  3300:  Mr.  Dxrrick.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
JoNXS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  LoxmsR,  Mr. 
Drbixr,  Mr.  Grisram.  Mr.  Spkrcx.  Mr.  Dan 
Danikl,  Mr.  Carnxy.  Mr.  Napikr,  Mr. 
Bailkt  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Skklton,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Hiohtowxh,  Mr.  Gihn,  Mr. 
HuHTXH.  Mr.  AnCoiH,  Mrs.  SMrni  of  Nebras- 
iLa,  Mr.  Stknholm.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Bonkr  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  DoRHAH  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall  Jr.,  Mr.  Fouhtain,  and  Mr.  Rosx. 

H.R.  3393:  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  3394:  Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomia. 

H.R.  3395:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  3396:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  3397:  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  3485:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Laoomarsiho. 
Mr.  Porsythx.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr. 
EvAHS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  PxppxR.  Mr.  Engush,  Mr.  Bur- 
gxhxr,  Mr.  Bxvill,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Frxnzxl, 
Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  MiNisH,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Napikr.  Mr.  Picklx,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Dxr- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  O'Brikn,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Stkn- 
HOLM.  Mr.  IRKLAND.  Mr.  FoGLiKTTA,  and  Mr. 

MiLLKR  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  3613:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.  Con.  Res.  88:  Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Coynx. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

97.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Rachel 
E.  Rosenbaum.  Newton,  Mass..  and  others, 
relative  to  the  proposed  Inclusion  of  grants 
under  the  RehabUltation  Act  of  1973  with 
other  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

98.  Also,  petition  of  CTyde  R.  Ketchum. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  others,  relative  to  the 
proposed  inclusion  of  grants  under  the  Re- 
hablliUtion  Act  of  1973  with  other  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Xjabor. 

99.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Vir- 
ginia Beach.  Va..  relative  to  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Hospi- 
tal. Norfolk,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

100.  Also,  petition  of  the  Embassy  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Washington, 
relative  to  the  death  of  Soong  Chlng  Ling. 
Honorary  President  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National  Peo- 
ple's Congress  of  the  People's  Republic;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

101.  Also,  petition  of  Lillian  R.  Coon.  Bal 
Harbour.  Fla..  and  others,  relative  to  gun 
control:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

102.  Also,  petition  of  the  West  Central 
Wardens  and  Superintendents  Association. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  funding  for 
the  upgrading  of  correctional  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OP  wiscoNsm 

m  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRISKltTATrVXS 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  1,  1981.  the  Capitol  Hill  First 
Friday  Club  was  privileged  to  host  His 
Excellency  Jose  Echeverria.  the  Am- 
bassador of  Costa  Rica  to  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  to  hear  him 
give  an  address.  He  spoke  about  the 
unique  conditions  and  qualities  of  his 
country  that  have  made  it  a  bastion  of 
peace  in  troubled  Central  America 
during  the  last  40  years— and  the  site 
for  a  new  University  of  Peace.  ^>- 
proved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  While  some  of  the 
views  expressed  in  the  following  edited 
version  of  his  remarks  would  undoubt- 
edly provoke  some  spirited  disagree- 
ment, they  are  part  of  a  profound  and 
insightful  look  at  the  plight  of  the 
Americas  from  a  global  point  of  view. 
It  is  therefore  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 
The  address  follows: 

PUGBT  OP  TRX  AMKXICAS 

I  wish  to  adaiowledge  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  bestow  upon  me  as  your 
guest  on  this  occasion.  Sam  Raybum,  the 
man  after  whom  this  building  is  named.  Is 
well  known  in  political  circles  in  Costa  Rica 
for  his  Indisputable  reputation  as  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  this 
prominent  and  worthy  leader  who  served 
this  country  well  in  his  chosen  field  of 
action. 

As  you  know,  Costa  Klca  is  a  country 
which  enjoys  a  model  democracy,  an  envi- 
able freedom.  Justice  In  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and,  above  all.  peace— a  peace  which 
is  the  result  of  determination  and  effort  of 
the  Costa  Rican  people.  We  are  convinced 
that  without  peace  all  other  values  lose 
their  meaning.  The  origins  of  these  gifts 
which  all  the  Oosta  Rican  people  appreciate 
well,  are  amply  discussed  and  debated  by 
the  historians  and  avid  researchers  into  the 
events  of  our  small  country. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  note  several  sig- 
nificant factors  in  the  formation  of  Costa 
Rica: 

Individualism  caused  by  the  isolated 
mountain  existence  which  carried  Into  the 
small  towns.  As  the  saying  goes:  "Each  in 
his  house,  and  Ood  in  them  alL" 

Topography  and  climate  have  had  signifi- 
cant influence.  We  are  bordered  by  the  Pa- 
cific and  Caribbean  Oceans  and  are  not  lim- 
ited in  access  to  the  sea.  We  boast  all  types 
of  weather  from  heat  in  the  lowlands  to 
moderate  temperatures  In  the  highlands,  to 
the  excellent  and  stable  climate  In  the  cen- 
tral plateau. 

These  factors  have  formed  a  very  Q>ecial 
country.  Costa  Rica  is  a  country  which  does 


not  have  a  standing  army  by  public  opinion 
and  constitutional  mandate,  which  Is  in- 
clined by  custom  and  tradition  to  civilized 
routines  and  which  finds  absurd  and  lacking 
in  sensitivity  the  thought  that  significant 
amounts  should  ~be  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  arms  and  munitions,  especially  to  defend 
a  country  of  limited  resources,  whose  square 
mileage  is  under  50,000  lUlometers,  and 
which  has  decided  to  provide  its  people  with 
education,  health  and  social  security. 

Costa  Rica  depends  on  resources  from 
coffee  and  banana  crops  and  these  prices 
are  determined  by  the  large  international 
conglomerates.  I  am  here  establishing  in 
general  terms  a  basic  problem:  although 
Costa  Rica  Is  proud  to  be  the  first  producer 
in  the  world  of  coffee  per  hectare,  as  well  as 
that  of  bananas,  and  although  there  is  a 
yearly  increase  in  exports  of  these  products, 
at  the  present  time,  the  situation  is  ex- 
tremely serious  due  to  the  imbalance  be- 
tween Its  international  trade  and  the  down- 
ward deterioration  of  the  terms  of  trade. 

It  Is  a  soiuce  of  real  concern  that  some 
highly  industrialized  and  developed  coun- 
tries do  not  seem  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion of  countries  like  mine  which  are  faced 
with  a  devastating  economic  and  social  chal- 
lenge, and  that  this  is  the  time,  and  not 
when  it  is  too  late,  to  set  up  a  cooperative 
economic  policy.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
United  States  as  a  democratic  country 
should  encourage  those  countries  which 
fight  to  achieve,  promote,  or  improve  their 
democratic  system  and  the  level  of  life  of 
their  inhabitants. 

I  have  always  endorsed  the  idea  that  it  is 
more  constructive  to  encourage  than  to 
punish.  One  should  not  punish  countries 
which,  often  for  complex  reasons  have  not 
been  successful  in  promoting  a  Democracy. 
One  should  encourage  those  countries 
which  have  managed  to  develop  a  Democra- 
cy and  these  latter  should  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple for  others  who  seek  a  political  formula. 

If  those  countries  which  do  not  produce 
oil  and  yet  which  work  prodigiously  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  their  international 
export  products  are  not  helped  when  prices 
decline,  logically  doctrines  foreign  to  their 
nature  find  a  favorable  environment  for 
their  expansion  and  diffusion. 

I  ask  you  forgiveness  in  using  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  these  matters,  but  I  believe 
I  would  not  be  fulfilling  my  mandate  if  I  did 
otherwise.  Any  one  of  you  can  become 
Imowledgable  of  the  geography  and  physi- 
cal attributes  of  Costa  Rica  by  reading  an 
encyclopedia.  But  I  am  sore  that  it  has  not 
occurred  to  you  that  the  signficant  gains 
communism  has  made  in  America  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not 
studied  in  detail  the  problematic  effect  on 
our  poor  societies  of  the  low  prices  paid  for 
export  products  and  the  consequences  of 
this,  especially  for  the  poorer  people. 

Economic  problems  for  developing  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  for  Costa  Rica,  re- 
volve around  the  adverse  terms  of  trade  for 
basic  export  products  and  imported  manu- 
factured goods.  This  has  been  aggravated  in 
recent  years  by  the  extreme  increase  in 
energy  products,  especially  oil. 

Costa  Rica  exported  to  the  world  market 
one  billion  dollars  in  1980  of  which  fifty  per- 
cent (SO  percent)  were  additional  crops  such 


as  coffee,  banana,  sugar,  meat,  and  cacao, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  Central  American 
and  some  Caribbean  countries  in  manufac- 
tured light  products  such  as  beverages, 
foods,  clothing,  leather  goods,  etc. 

Imports  in  Costa  Rica  for  1980  reached  1.6 
billion  dollars,  producing  a  deficit  in  current 
account  of  600  million  dollars.  As  a  possible 
solution  to  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. Costa  Rica  has  considered  the  follow- 
ing measures: 

1.  To  impose  restrictions  on  domestic  cred- 
its for  non-essential  purposes; 

2.  To  reduce  public  expenditures  under 
public  investment  programs: 

3.  To  promote  non-traditional  exports,  es- 
pecially to  third  world  countries  outside  the 
Central  American  market: 

4.  To  restructure  the  energy  infrastruc- 
ture. 

In  considering  the  promotion  of  exports 
and  imports  it  is  important  to  count  on  the 
collaboration  of  industrialized  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  by  means  of  a 
larger  opening  In  the  North  American 
market  for  Latin  American  products, 
through  mechanisms  such  as  the  enhance- 
ment of  existing  system  of  preferences,  re- 
duction of  tariffs  for  textile  and  electronic 
products,  and.  in  general,  trade  liberaliza- 
tion within  the  provisions  of  the  OA8 
Charter  which  was  ratified  in  this  country, 
but  which  unfortunately  sometimes  is  not 
adhered  to. 

In  addition,  Latin  America  and  Costa  Rica 
need  a  spedMl  economic,  trade,  and  financial 
treatment  from  our  largest  customer  in  the 
American  continent,  for  reasons  which  are 
of  great  interest  for  the  peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  nations,  the  mutual  respect,  nation- 
al and  continental  security  of  America  and 
the  growing  interdependence  between  Latin 
American  countries  and  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  United  States  give 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
Continent,  not  necessarily  adopting  a  bege- 
monous  stance  within  the  East- West  politi- 
cal frame,  but  rather  seeking  to  help  solve 
the  problems  of  our  C(mtlnent. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  which  has 
been  able  to  bomocmize  its  population  in 
which  the  majority  (the  great  Middle 
Class),  is  the  principal  mover  in  the  econo- 
my through  its  high  level  of  buying  power. 
The  true  goal  of  the  lAtin  American  people 
Is  to  have  the  necessary  things  to  live  in  dig- 
nity, without  oppression  or  persecution,  and 
with  economic  and  political  independmoe  of 
the  ruling  groups  (military,  olicarchy,  etc). 

But  this  requires  a  change  in  attitude  at 
the  international  level:  it  is  necessary  there- 
fore that  developing  countries  such  as  Costa 
Rica  be  paid  more  for  their  coffee,  more 
equitably  bringing  into  line  stabilising 
mechanisms  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement.  The  same  should  be  done  for 
other  basic  export  products,  using  such 
mechanisms  as  avoid  prices  which  fluctuate 
to  the  advantage  of  stronger  countries  as 
has  always  happened  in  the  past. 

We  believe  that  one  has  to  see  sock>-eoo- 
nomic  relatkms  from  the  global  point  of 
view,  where  aU  the  countries  are  the  protag- 
onists, as  well  as  the  beneficiaries.  U  there 
were  greater  equity  tn  international  com- 
mercial relations  between  rich  and  poor 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idetuificf  staccmenn  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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oountHea,  we  would  not  have  the  bitter 
problems  which  leave  us  with  balance  of 
payments  deficits.  I  do  not  mean  that  defi- 
cits should  disappear,  but  that  they  become 
manageable  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  and  permit  countries  to  continue  grow- 
inc  In  a  dynamic  way  through  buying  ma- 
chinery and  capital  goods  in  Industrial  coun- 
tries, and  at  the  same  time  be  the  recipient 
of  a  transfer  of  technology  and  other  re- 
sources for  developing  "know  how." 

Within  the  cmicepts  I  have  indicated,  the 
United  States  is  in  a  position  to  promote 
Justice  and  inter-American  and  internation- 
al peace  as  outlined  in  the  commitments  of 
the  OAS  Charter.  We  cannot  continue  to 
ignore  the  truth,  the  reality  that  the  peo- 
ples of  America  need  one  another,  and  that 
commitments  should  be  fulfilled  and  made 
firm  in  order  to  Insure  that  outside  forces 
foreign  to  our  continental  interests  do  not 
make  inroads  in  the  dally  life  and  common 
goals  of  peace,  democracy,  liberty,  and 
social  Justice  for  all  inhabitants. 

With  your  permission,  it  is  important  to 
apeak  a  few  minutes  to  the  topic  of  social 
Justice.  There  has  been  in  Costa  Rica  a  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  most  of  its  leaders  for 
social  problems  but  since  they  have  not 
been  extensive,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
since  1940  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Rafael  Angel  CalderOn.  Ouardia  a  more  ef- 
fective legislation  in  favor  of  limited  re- 
source classes  has  been  implemented.  The 
work  code,  social  gxiarantees.  social  security, 
and  other  institutions  were  consolidated 
and  expanded  afterwards  by  Joa«  Figures 
and  others  who  occupied  the  presidency 
after  the  revolution  of  1948. 

No  one  can  be  unfairly  dismissed  from  his 
work  in  Costa  Rica  without  paying  him 
compensation  benefits  which  are  calculated 
on  the  years  of  service.  Social  security  is 
obligatory,  as  are  free  primary  and  second- 
ary educatim  sponsored  and  funded  by  the 
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versity  for  Peace  in  CosU  Rica.  The  propos- 
al to  esUblish  this  institute  of  higher  learn- 
ing was  duly  approved. 

When  the  President  offered  his  proposal 
to  the  United  Nations  he  did  it  with  the 
idea  that  Costa  Rica  would  be  an  ideal  place 
because  of  its  demilitarized  sUtus,  its  gener- 
ous social  Justice  and  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  also  because  President  Carazo. 
like  all  others  in  the  world  who  are  con- 
cerned about  peace,  was  hurt  to  see  billions 
of  dollars  spent  in  armaments  instead  of 
education.  Peace  is  indispensable  for  devel- 
oping education. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  says:  'Each  individual  has  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  personal  security."  The 
political  constitution  of  Costa  Rica  also  says 
that  every  man  is  free  and  cannot  be  a 
slave.  Costa  Rica  wishes,  with  the  creation 
of  the  University  for  Peace,  that  its  benefits 
reach  to  the  comers  of  the  earth.  By  means 
of  mutual  agreement  tolerance  can  l>e 
achieved,  we  can  control  violence,  see  racial, 
religious,  or  ideological  discrimination  can 
be  eliminated,  and  social  and  economic  dif- 
ferences can  be  bridged.  These  are  the 
tenets  of  the  University  for  Peace,  aimed  at 
attaining  a  more  Just  and  worthy  society  for 
all. 

Distinguished  Ladies  and  Oentlemen.  I  do 
not  want  to  end  my  talk  without  calling 
strongly  upon  all  of  you  to  help  us  think 
how  Costa  Rica  can  come  out  ahead  in  this 
extremely  difficult  future  which  ap- 
proaches. The  Embassy  of  Costa  Rica  would 
be  most  pleased  with  whatever  initiative 
you  could  make  to  solve  the  serious  econom- 
ic problem  wtiich  nms  throughout  our 
country.  We  also  request  your  cooperation 
in  an  analysis  of  our  ideas. 

Thank  you.* 
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human  dignity.  Annenlan  Americans 
have  been  second  to  none  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  Nation  and  the  ideals 
upon  which  It  was  built.  Their  unself- 
ish motivation  drives  them  to  seek  the 
Implementation  of  these  values 
throughout  the  world. 

Despite  suffering  centuries  of  perse- 
cution, the  Armenians  continue  to 
nurture  and  augment  their  religious, 
cultural,  and  linguistic  identity.  This 
In  itself  Is  a  testimony  to  their  nation- 
al character.  Hopefully  this  persistent 
dedication  to  national  self-determina- 
tion will  reward  them  with  the  satis- 
faction of  restoring  freedom  to  the 
people  of  Armenia  and  to  the  land 
which  is  their  historic  birthright. 

Armenians  worldwide  have  suffered 
the  depths  of  human  cruelty  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  that  we  recognize  their 
right  to  independence.  I  only  hope 
that  their  courage  persists  until  jus- 
tice prevails  and  Independence  arrives 
with  the  guarantee  of  freedom  for 
their  people.* 
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The  State  invests  large  sums  in  housing 
for  low  income  groups.  It  spends  a  great  per- 
centage of  its  budget  in  health  and  the  edu- 
cation of  tbe  people.  It  is  notable  that  the 
moat  extensive  coffee  plantations  do  not 
exceed  500  liectares  and  that  the  number  of 
such  farms  is  quite  few.  Costa  Rica  is  one  of 
tbe  countries  In  tbe  Continent  whose  farms 
are  administered  by  their  owners. 

Through  ITCO  (Land  and  Settlers  Insti- 
tute), land  has  been  divided  among  real 
farms  who  have  also  received  credit  and 
tji'tinfa^i  smiiHtsnre  in  order  to  find  a 
market  for  their  crops. 

Tou  can  see  from  the  above  that  Costa 
Rica,  called  by  many  the  Switzerland  of 
Central  America,  is  one  country  which  has 
acted  with  seiwitivlty  in  the  family  of  na- 
Uons.  It  has  known  how  to  fight  Commu- 
nism in  time,  and  advanced  to  achieve  con- 
quests for  the  most  deserving  classes  and  de- 
veloped in  a  few  years  a  dominant  middle 
daas  which  is  increasing  each  day  through 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  nation's 
wealtli. 

Elected  by  the  people  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  Costa  Rican  presidents  have  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  are  true  servants  of 
the  people,  that  their  office  is  transitional 
and  tbat  they  definitely  cannot  run  for  re- 
electioo.  This,  and  the  intrinsic  freedom 
which  exists  in  the  communication  media, 
are  additional  characteristics  which  en- 
shrine our  Democracy. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1978.  Rodrlgo 
Caraso.  President  of  Costa  Rica,  personally 
proposed  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  tbe  creation  of  a  Uni- 
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•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thursday  marked  the  63d  anniversary 
of  Armenian  Independence.  On  this 
day  each  year,  people  of  an  Armenian 
ancestry  contemplate  their  past  and 
redouble  their  efforts  to  secure  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  all  Arme- 
nians. 

This  anniversary  should  encourage 
sober  reflection.  On  May  28.  1918. 
spurred  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  14 
points  and  motivated  by  their  respect 
for  human  rights,  the  people  of  Arme- 
nia declared  their  Independence.  This 
action  demonstrated  how  relentless 
struggle  can  surmount  oppression  and 
secure  liberty.  In  our  contemporary 
society,  where  I  regard  human  rights 
as  a  prominent  Issue,  we  would  be  wise 
to  remember  the  struggle  for  Arme- 
nian independence  and  learn  from 
their  spirited  determination.  Like  our 
Armenian  friends,  we  should  share 
their  remembrance  and  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  in  which  they 
believe. 

Because  of  the  persecution  they 
have  experienced,  Armenians  possess 
an  Inherent  respect  for  freedom  and 
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•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  glar- 
ing example  of  a  program  that  escaped 
the  Reagan  budget  ax  is  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation.  John  A.  Hill, 
in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  May 
31,  1981,  New  York  Times,  points  out 
the  ideological  conflict  between  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  and  President 
Reagan's  stated  political  phUosophy. 
Mr.  Hill's  article,  follows: 

Why  Disii't  Rkaoah  Simplt  Knx 

SVHFUBLS? 

President  Reagan's  decision,  apparently 
upon  the  advice  of  David  A.  Stockman,  his 
budget  director,  to  keep  Jimmy  Carter's 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  stands  out  as 
a  glaring  anomaly  and  as  a  potential  threat 
to  his  Administration's  ability  to  claim  (as  it 
must)  that  all  sectors  are  being  treated  equi- 
tably in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  impact  of 
government.  This  decision  is  even  more  curi- 
ous when  one  examines  the  history  of  this 
program  and  the  views  regarding  a  govern- 
ment synfuels  effort  that  such  officials  as 
Mr.  Stockman  have  expressed  before. 

The  synfuels  corporation  has  its  roots  in 
Senator  Henry  Jackson's  efforts  in  the  early 
1970's  to  establish  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Corporation,  which  he  considered  necessary 
not  only  to  develop  "accurate"  data  on  the 
cost  and  profitability  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  (i.e..  to  keep  the  oil 
companies  honest)  but  also  to  assume  the  fi- 
nancial risks  associated  with  the  more 
exotic,  still  commercially  untested  sources 
of  energy,  such  as  shale  and  the  coal-based 
synfuels.  This  effort  was  successfuly  op- 
posed by  the  Nixon  and  Ford  Administra- 
tions on  grounds  that  accurate  data  were 
available  and  that  the  private  sector  should 
incur  the  financial  risks  of  synthetic  fuel 
development  with  only  modest  Federal  help. 
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The  next  round  came  with  Vice  President 
Nelson  A  Rockefeller's  plan  in  1976  "to 
marshal  Industrial  American  behind  mergy 
self-sufficiency"  by  providing  up  to  $100  bil- 
lion in  loans,  loan  guarantees,  price  sup- 
ports, grants,  etc.,  for  major  but  economical- 
ly risky  energy  projects  such  as  synfuels. 
nuclear  reprocessing  facilities,  energy  parks, 
solar  installations  and  so  forth.  This  effort 
was  initially  held  in  check  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Adminktration.  which  strongly  op- 
posed the  concept  in  memorandums  to 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  even  refused 
the  Vice  President's  request  to  undertake 
the  staff  work  to  develop  the  concept. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  overcame  the  opposition 
of  the  FJLA.  bureaucracy  by  bringing  in 
William  H.  Donaldson  from  Wall  Street  to 
design  the  program  and  build  a  cadre  of 
business  supporters  for  the  Energy  Re- 
sources Financing  Corporation.  President 
Ford  eventually  approved  the  notion  for 
submission  to  Congress  (largely  as  a  politi- 
cal favor  to  Mr.  Rockefeller).  But  the  push 
soon  died  when  President  Ford's  true  feel- 
ings were  made  known  to  key  Republicans 
in  the  Congress. 

The  major  push  behind  synfuels  as  we 
know  it  today  did  not  occur  until  the  Carter 
Administration,  when  the  President  "came 
down  from  the  mountain"  (i.e..  Camp 
David)  to  try  to  salvage  his  failing  Predden- 
cy  with  a  new  energy  drama  Involving  (a)  a 
so-called  "windfall  profits  tax"  on  crude  oil; 
(b)  the  use  of  some  proceeds  from  the  tax  to 
subsidize  an  incredible  array  of  alternatives 
to  imported  oil  (Including  conservation, 
solar  energy  and  synthetic  fuels),  and  (c) 
two  new  energy  bureaucracies:  the  Energy 
Mobilization  Board  to  help  overcome  obsta- 
cles to  energy  development  created  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation,  to  provide  up  to  $88  billion  in 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  price  supports, 
grants,  etc.  for  the  development  of  synttietic 
fuels  by  a  domestic  energy  industry  that 
President  Carter,  curiously,  had  attacked 
earlier  as  having  too  much  capital! 

As  we  know,  Mr.  Carter  did  not  get  his 
entire  package,  but  he  did  get  the  crude  oil 
tax  and  many  of  the  subsidies,  including  the 
synfuels  corporation. 

The  fate  of  the  corporation  was  a  major 
question  mark  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  candidate,  had  made  statements  sug- 
gesting that  the  corporation  was  headed  for 
elimination  once  he  was  in  the  White 
House,  but.  to  my  knowledge,  he  never 
flatly  indicated  that  he  would  abolish  it.  Al- 
though Mr.  Stockman  had  indicated  in  an 
astonishingly  creative  energy-policy  article 
in  Public  Interest  in  1977  that  the  luttion's 
energy  situation  "cannot  be  Improved  upon 
by  deliberate  energy  policy  actions  on  the 
part  of  the  U.3.  or  any  other  government," 
his  now  famous  (leaked)  "economic  Dun- 
kirk" memorandum  did  not  recommend 
elimination.  Mr.  Reagan's  energy  transition 
team  ducked  the  issue. 

The  recent  nomination  of  Edward  E. 
Noble  to  head  the  synfuels  corporation  ap- 
pears finally  to  answer  the  questicm  of  Its 
fate.  The  President  intends  to  keep  the  cor- 
poration and  utilize  its  authorities  to  assist 
the  synfuels  effort  in  the  United  States. 
This  curious  outcome  raises  a  numlier  of 
questions.  Why.  for  example,  did  the  Presi- 
dent decide  to  retain  a  program  that  is  not 
only  inconsistent  with  his  own  philosophy 
but  is  also  one  that  could  be  terminated  so 
easily  In  its  embryonic  state?  What  did  the 
conservative  Ronald  Reagan  find  attractive 
about  a  program  that  a  more  moderate  Re- 
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publican  President.  Mr.  Ford,  found  objec- 
tionable on  conservative  grounds  and  whidi 
took  a  more  liberal  Democratic  President  to 
get  through  the  Congress? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  not  easy  to 
And.  They  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  need,  at  least  on  sny  rational,  analyt- 
ical bails.  Although  Washington  frequently 
makes  the  "'M**^*  of  believing  that  markets 
and  market  participants  only  respond  to  Its 
Initiative  or  dictates,  the  city  and  its  manda- 
rins generally  lag  the  maiicetplace,  and  the 
synfuels  corporation  is  no  exception. 

The  dnnestic  energy  industry  wss  begin- 
ning to  make  major  investments  in  synthet- 
ic fuels  long  before  the  corporation  was  es- 
tablished. In  addition,  experts  indicate  that 
the  synfuels  Industry,  which  has  been  under 
development  for  a  decade  or  so,  will  eventu- 
ally require  At  least  $500  billion  in  capital 
Investment.  A  commitment  of  this  size  obvi- 
ously would  not  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  existence  of  the  synfuels  cor- 
poration and  its  various  subsidies  and  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  Stockman  himself  must  surely  con- 
cede the  lack  of  any  economic  Justification 
for  the  corporation.  As  he  argued  in  the 
Public  Interest  article  in  1977,  "the  global 
potential  to  supply  such  hydrocarbons  from 
unconventional  sources  (such  as  gas  from 
coal)  is  simply  mind-boggling.  No  major 
breakthroughs  in  science,  engineering  or 
technology  would  be  required,  and  the  price 
of  such  supplies  would  be  perhaps  not  more 
than  double  the  current  price  of  oiL"  When 
that  article  was  written,  the  price  of  oil  was 
about  $13  a  barreL  Today,  oil  at  $38  a  barrel 
is  not  double  but  almost  triple  the  then 
"current  price  of  oiL" 

If  Mr.  Sto(dmian  was  right  about  price 
being  tbe  constraint  in  1977  (and  he  prob- 
ably was),  then  there  is  no  need  for  the  syn- 
fuels corporation.  If  he  was  wrong— if  syn- 
fuel  projects  are  not  economic  at  $38  a 
barrel— then  we  should  forgo  the  synfuels 
enterprise  altogether  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  abundant  (for  all  practical 
purposes,  perhaps  infinite)  supply  cf  lower 
cost,  even  domestic  alternatives,  principally 
coal  and  conservation.  To  pay  significantly 
more  for  synfuels  than  we  would  for  coal  or 
(xmservation  borders,  to  put  it  mildly,  on 
economic  Insanity. 

Nor  is  an  explanation  of  the  President's 
decision  to  be  found  in  the  political  aroia. 
Th«re  has  been  no  sustained  lobbying  effort 
by  anyone  In  support  of  the  synfuels  corpo- 
ration since  Mr.  Reagan  took  office. 

Although  some  companies  have  synfuels 
projects  that  are  decidedly  uneconomic 
without  a  government  subsidy,  such  situa- 
tions are  limited  or  have  more  to  do  with 
the  economics  of  those  particular  projects 
or  the  existence  of  the  subsidy  Itself  than 
with  the  economics  of  legitimate  synthetic 
fuels  projects. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
President  decided  to  keep  the  corporation 
because  of  the  rather  Ixiorative  patronage 
opportunities  offered  by  the  corporation. 
Tbe  President  could  have  offered  Mr.  Noble 
any  number  of  Jobs,  and  Mr.  Noble,  with  his 
apparmtly  conservative  outlook,  would 
probably  have  found  any  one  of  them  more 
satisfying  than  the  chairmanship  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Tbe  only  answer  to  this  question  that  I 
can  find  Is  that  Mr.  Stockman  may  have  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  fight  every  battle  at 
once  and  that  the  corporation  was  the  least 
harmful  of  the  budgetary  evils  since  it 
threatened  no  near-term  outlays.  These  ar- 
guments have  obvious  flaws. 
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First,  as  suggested  above,  there  is  virtually 
no  one  to  fight  in  the  synfuels  coip(M«tion 
area.  Second,  tbe  argument  on  budget  out- 
lays is  also  dubious.  Virtually  every  Federal 
program  that  Mr.  Stocknum  is  now  trying  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  once  was  Justified  on 
grounds  that  the  potential  outlays  of  the 
those  programs  would  be  relatively  small  at 
unimportant. 

Whatever  the  reasons.  B£r.  Stockman's  ap- 
parent unwillingness  to  take  on  the  corpora- 
tion may  ,be  the  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back  in  terms  of  President  Reagan's 
ability  to  maintain  the  critically  necessary 
stance  of  equitable  treatment  across  all  gov- 
ernmental programs  in  his  budget-reduction 
effort.* 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ONE 
WAY  APPROACH  TO  ENERGY 
DEVELOPMENT 
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•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  had  a  long  and  traditionally 
friendly  relationship,  recent  steps  by 
the  Canadian  Government  and  by  Ca- 
nadian corporations  could  lead  to  a  de- 
parture from  what  has  been  a  mutual- 
ly beneficial  policy  of  cooperation. 

These  changes  are  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  area  of  energy  develop- 
ment. Under  the  Canada  Oil  and  Gas 
Act,  recently  passed  by  the  Canadian 
House  as  part  of  the  Canadian  nation- 
al energy  policy,  oil  and  gas  licenses 
for  Canadian  Government-owned 
lands  could  be  granted  only  to  corpo- 
rations with  a  Canadian  ownership  of 
more  than  50  percent,  effectively 
bloddng  much  UJS.  development  of 
Canadian  oil  and  gas. 

Under  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Act  of  1973,  the  Canadian 
Govenmient  already  has  the  authority 
to  review  any  purchase  of  more  than  5 
percent  in  a  Canadian  ccmipany.  and. 
if  it  feels  that  such  a  purchase  is 
against  Canada's  interest,  to  block  the 
acquisition.  In  recent  years,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  has  blocked  various 
takeovers  of  Canadian  firms  by 
Gannet  newq)aper8,  Mobil  Oil.  and  by 
Getty  OU. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions  and  of 
other  sections  of  the  national  energy 
policy,  the  actions  of  U.S.  firms  have 
been  restricted,  and  their  assets  in 
Cuiada  and  the  value  of  their  stock 
based  on  such  assets  have  been  re- 
duced. 

On  top  of  these  actions,  the  Canadi- 
an Government  has  also  been  lobbying 
the  United  States  to  press  for  stricter 
air  pollution  controls  on  U^S.  coal 
burning  utilities  in  order  to  reduce 
acid  rain  which  impacts  both  Eastern 
Canada  and  the  E^astem  United 
States,  the  effect  of  this  action  is  to 
increase  costs  of  U.S.  electricity  and 
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ttaUt  JJA  psrUetpktion  in  flndinc  •d- 
dRIoiyd  foHfl  fuela  with  which  to  re- 
place hlgh-culfur  coal  which  causes 
such  air  pollution. 

As  a  practical  matter,  then,  the  ac- 
Uoos  of  the  Canadian  Oovemment. 
whether  intentiooal  or  not,  have  had 
the  actual  impact  of  hurting  U^S.  com- 
pantai  who  have  already  invested  in 
Canada  and  benefiting  Canadian  com- 
panies who  may  be  interested  in 
taking  over  XJ£.  companies  or  invest- 
ing in  UJS.  property. 

In  one  case  in  point,  on  May  5.  Dome 
Petroleum  Co.  of  Canada  made  a 
tender  offer  for  14  to  22  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  in  Conoco,  a  U.S. 
company  more  than  15  times  the  slae 
of  D«ne.  Yet  because  of  the  depressed 
value  of  Conoco's  shares  due  in  part  to 
Canadian  Government  action,  and  the 
diluted  nature  of  the  holdings  of  Con- 
oco's stock,  the  tender  offer  could  end 
up  with  control  of  a  U.S.  corporation 
in  Canadian  hands. 

What  is  more,  because  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Foreign  Investment  Review  Act 
(FIRA).  Conoco  cannot  make  a  coun- 
teroffer to  take  over  £>ome.  Dome  has 
indicated  that  one  of  its  reasons  for 
the  tender  offer  may  be  to  force 
Conoco  to  sell  to  Dome  Conoco's 
present  controlling  interest  in  Hud- 
son's Bay  OU  A  Oas. 

Such  policies  can  only  lead  to  grow- 
ing resentment  and  a  breakdown  In 
what  has  heretofore  been  a  remark- 
able degree  of  economic  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Because  this  is  an  area  of  increasing 
concern.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  did  want  to 
bring  these  circumstances  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Thank  you.« 


SPANISH  NEWS  NETWORK  SHOW 
MAITKR  ITS  DEBUT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  IIXWTOKK 
m  THB  HOCSB  or  RSPRSSnrTATrVES 

Monday.  June  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  the  Notlciero  Na- 
donal  Spanish  International  Network 
(SIN),  the  first  American  nightly  net- 
work news  show  entirely  in  Spanish. 
This  is  a  historic  moment  for  the  Na- 
tion's 30  mllli<Hi  Hlspanlcs  as  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Hispanic  community 
such  as  immigration  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation will  finally  merit  the  national 
media  attention  they  so  rarely  obtain. 
On  behalf  of  the  Congressional  His- 
panic Caucus.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Rene  Anselmo,  president  of  the 
^wnlsh  International  Network,  and 
the  Notlciero  Naclonal  SIN  production 
chief.  Prank  Marrero.  In  addition,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  entire  news  team  and  staff 
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for  making  this  a  reality.  Also,  I, 
therefore,  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  i^peared  in 
the  May  31,  1981.  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  heralding  the  June  1 
debut  of  these  Spanish  newscasts  in 
the  Washington  area  and  all  over  the 
country. 

The  article  follows: 

SPAinsa  NiwacASTt  DouTS 
(By  Lloyd  Orove) 

News  profram  or  pep  rally?  Either  way. 

Notlciero  Nadonal  SIN."  America's  fint 
Spanish-language  nightly  network  news 
show,  wUl  accentuate  the  positive  when  it 
debuta  Monday  (6:30  on  Channel  SO). 

"The  only  time  we  ever  hear  about  any- 
thing Hispanic  It's  about  a  military  coup  or 
an  earthquake."  complains  Frank  Marrero, 
head  of  production  for  the  SIN  National 
Spanish  Television  Network,  wlilch  boasU 
100  stations  servlns  2.6  million  Hispanic 
households  nationwide. 

"We'll  have  to  report  everything  that's 
newsworthy,  but  well  also  try  to  end  up  on 
a  positive  note.  One  of  this  show's  objectives 
Is  to  keep  up  the  self-esteem  of  our  people." 

A  Latino  answer  to  "World  News  To- 
night," etc.,  the  show  Is  the  brainchild  of 
Rene  Anselmo,  founder  and  president  of  the 
20-year-old  network.  As  Anselmo  and  com- 
pany see  It,  "Notlciero  Naclonal  SIN"— 
which  translates,  prosaically,  to  "SIN  Na- 
tional News"— will  focus  on  such  issues  as 
bilingual  education,  immigration  policy  and 
public  housing:  matters  rarely  taclUed  by 
the  Big  Three. 

SIN,  though,  must  make  do  with  consider- 
ably less  money  than  big-time  television. 

Marrero.  who's  in  ctuure  of  developing 
the  program,  says  SIN  has  earmarked  alMut 
$2  million,  or  2%  of  wtiat  the  majors  spend 
each  year,  for  starting  the  national  news  op- 
eration. Its  aimual  budget  will  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1.5  million. 

"Some  people  may  look  at  that  as  a  very 
modest  figure,"  he  says,  "but  for  us.  it  rep- 
resents a  very  big  commitment." 

Por  BCarrero.  43.  a  native  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  show  is  a  maiden  voyage  into  the  won- 
derful world  of  news.  He  studied  film  at 
UCXiA  and  spent  most  of  his  career  produc- 
ing television  commercials  before  coming  to 
SIN  In  1979. 

"I  feel  some  trepidation,  but  if  Roone  Ar- 
ledge  can  do  It."  Marrero  says,  "then  I  guess 
I  can,  too.  I've  made  a  point  of  surrounding 
mjrself  with  some  very  good  news  people." 

Anchoring  the  broadcast  from  Washing- 
ton, where  SIN  leases  the  facilities  of 
Howard  University's  WHMM-TV.  wiU  be 
OuUlermo  Restrepo,  38,  who  began  his 
career  at  age  13,  writing  sports  for  his 
hometown  paper  in  Colombia.  At  KMEX- 
TV  in  Los  Angeles,  he  was  part  of  the  news 
crew  that  received  the  prestigious  Peabody 
Award  for  an  investigation  Into  the  death  of 
Ruben  Salasar.  a  prominent  Mexican- 
American  who  was  Idlled  during  the  1971 
riots.  Most  recently,  he  has  been  news  direc- 
tor of  WXTV,  SIN'S  New  York  affiUate. 

OuUlermo  Deacalzi,  a  34-year-old  native  of 
Peru  who's  based  in  Washington,  will  be  the 
national  correspondent.  A  naturalized 
American  like  Restrepo,  he's  a  relative  new- 
comer to  Journalism,  having  taught  English 
as  a  second  language  in  Buffalo  public 
schools  until  he  snagged  a  Job  in  1975  at 
KDTV.  SIN'S  San  Francisco  affiliate. 

"I've  always  thought  the  mass  media  was 
the  l>est  way  for  disseminating  thought." 
says  Deacalzi.  who  has  a  master's  in  educa- 
tion from  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
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"Television  has  alwajra  been  my  ultimate 
goal,  tMcauae  It  seemed  the  t>e8t  way  for  me 
to  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  world." 

Says  Restrepo,  who  sees  anchoring  as  tan- 
tamount to  managing  the  broadcast,  "We 
want  to  put  a  lot  of  empliasis  on  things  that 
are  directly  connected  to  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity, and  we  also  want  to  help  that  com- 
munity by  establishing  a  contact  point  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government." 

Ironically,  the  show  will  be  produced  In  a 
city  where  most  people  can't  receive  it.  To 
the  chagrin  of  all  concerned,  the  signal  of 
Channel  56.  SIN's  year-old  Washington  af- 
filiate, is  of  such  low  power  tliat  it  shows  up 
as  a  ghost  on  most  local  sets.  "That  iMthers 
us  «  lot,"  Marrero  says  of  the  experimental 
station,  "but  we're  applying  to  the  FCC  for 
a  more  powerful  signal." 

Marrero  says  the  show  will  use  reiwrters 
and  camera  crews  at  11  affiliate  stations  na- 
tionwide, as  well  as  stringers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  also  promises  staff -produced  special 
reports  on  doings  in  El  Salvador  and  other 
hot  spots.  The  broadcast  will  not,  however, 
use  imported  material  from  Mexico's  Te- 
levisa  network,  which  dominates  the  rest  of 
SIN'S  programming. 

"As  a  news  show,  we  want  to  be  totally  in- 
dependent." Restrepo  says. 

Monday's  broadcast,  by  the  way,  will 
begin  with  a  videotaped  statement  from 
President  Reagan,  captioned  in  Spanish  for 
the  voters  at  home.  The  Glpper.  no  doubt. 
wiU  find  something  postlve  to  say.o 
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MESSAGE       TO       THE       SUPER- 
POWERS ON  EL  SALVADOR 


MR.  CARL  VINSON 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP  CBORGIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
returned  from  Georgia,  I  brought  sad 
tidings.  We  are  all  diminished  by  the 
death  early  this  morning  of  Carl 
Vinson,  who  lived  and  worked  among 
Meml>ers  of  this  body  for  more  than 
50  years. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  years  Mr. 
Vinson  put  in  up  here,  it  was  what  he 
put  in  those  years  that  set  him  apart 
as  an  uncommon  American. 

His  stately  portrait  hangs  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  room,  ap- 
propriately named  the  Carl  Vinson 
Room  and  his  inspiration  remains 
there.  His  conunitment  to  a  strong 
Navy  and  to  a  strong  national  defense 
was  symbolized  last  year  in  the  chris- 
tening of  the  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier.  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson.  This  will 
be  a  tangible  reminder  to  all  who  love 
and  serve  this  great  Republic  of  Mr. 
Vinson's  leadership  and  wise  counsel- 
that  strength  is  essential  to  freedom. 

I  make  this  announcement  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  our  colleague.  Mr.  Billy 
E>rAirs  of  Georgia,  in  whose  district 
Mr.  Vinson  resided.  Funeral  arrange- 
ments are  incomplete. 

Shortly  &ir.  Evams  will  arrange  a 
special  order  on  the  life  and  service  of 
this  remarkable  man  whose  length  of 
service,  though  unequalled,  is  far  out- 
shone by  its  quality.* 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


emaaTLAMs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


■ATITE8 

Monday.  June  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  BClaml  Herald  carried  an 
editorial  on  El  Salvador  that  made  a 
lot  of  sense.  The  editorial  pointed  out 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
working  with  our  democratic  friends 
in  the  region.  Mexico  and  Venexuela, 
to  seek  a  pollUcal  solution  In  El  Salva- 
dor, rather  than  seeking  a  military  vic- 
tory for  our  own  geopolitical  purposes. 
The  latter  course,  while  perhi^is 
tempting  to  a  new  administration 
trying  to  flex  its  muscles,  would  be 
self-defeating  In  the  long  run. 

The  administration  has  yet  clearly 
to  indicate  which  course  It  favors.  Be- 
cause an  isolationist,  go-it-alone  policy 
of  military  victory  in  El  Salvador 
would  be  so  rfamaging  to  our  interests 
and  our  leadership  in  Latin  America,  I 
am  submitting  the  Miami  Herald  edi- 
torial in  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  read 
and  pondered  by  everyone  responsible 
for  our  EH  Salvador  policy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  IS,  1981] 
Mkssacx  to  thx  SoraxpowBU 

The  message  from,  Mexico  City  could  not 
tiave  been  more  clear.  Superpowers,  stay  out 
of  Central  America.  Americans  and  Soviets, 
this  means  you! 

To  anyone  who  hopes  sincerely  for  an  end 
to  the  killing  in  El  Salvador,  it  was  a  wel- 
come Joint  communique  from  tlie  presidrata 
of  Venezuela  and  Mexico.  Those  two  oilrich 
democracies  anchor  the  southeastern  and 
northwestern  comers  of  the  Caribbean. 
When  they  speak  in  unison  on  matters  of 
regional  inter«>8t,  their  voice  demands  atten- 
tion. 

Presidents  Luis  Herrera  Carapins  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  Jose  Lopez  Portlllo  of  Mexico 
have  not  always  agreed  on  how  best  to  re- 
solve the  bloody  and  bitter  Salvadoran  con- 
flict. However,  they  recently  concluded  a 
three-day  meeting  with  a  forceful  Joint 
statement  calling  for  a  negotiated  political 
solution  in  El  Salvador,  offered  their  na- 
tions' Joint  efforts  to  achieve  that  solution, 
and  warned  iMth  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
United  States  to  stop  "internationalising" 
the  conflict. 

This  is  a  menage  Washington  should 
heed  carefully.  Nothing  would  be  more  dam- 
aging to  U.S.  prestige  than  barging  ahead 
patemalistically  in  Central  American  in  op- 
position to  a  united  course  offered  by  the 
region's  own  prosdnent  democracies. 

Until  the  unsuccessful  January  gueirilla 
offensive  in  El  Savador,  which  preceded  the 
Reagan  Administration's  sal)er-rattiing.  Ca- 
racas and  Mexico  City  liad  different  views 
on  the  civU  war.  Mexico,  which  Administra- 
tion officials  like  to  characterize  as  the  ulti- 
mate domino  in  the  path  of  spreading  Cen- 
tral American  revolution,  was  not  acting 
like  a  domino.  Instead,  it  was  supporting  the 
opposition  factions  and  maintAinin|f  its 
warm  relationsliip  with  Cuba. 

Venesuela,  in  contrast,  was  t^r^ing  the  d- 
vilian-mllltuy    junta    sumwrted    by    the 
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United  States  and  describes  ite  reUtions 
with  Havana  as  "very  cold."  When  tlie  Jan- 
uary offensive  faUed,  however,  it  became 
clear  that  no  quick  end  to  the  war  was 
likely.  Venesuela  and  Mexico  now  are 
agreed  that  a  negotiated  settlement  among 
all  the  faetloos  should  be  pursued  strenu- 
ously. They  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

It  is  criticsl  that  the  United  States  Join 
the  bemiq>here's  democracies  in  seeking  a 
Just  political— and  therefore  Salvadorean- 
solution  for  El  Salvador.  If  the  United 
States  unilaterally  prolongs  the  conflict  by 
holding  out  for  a  military  victory  at  the  cost 
of  thousands  of  Savadorean  lives,  it  will  sac- 
rifice its  potential  for  leadership  in  the  New 
World  for  years  to  come.* 


UNION  OP  COUNCILS  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWS  OPPOSES  LE- 
FEVER  NOMINATION 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


or  MASSACHuscrrs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFSESERT  ATIVBS 

Monday.  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposi- 
tion to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Earnest 
Lefever  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  is  growing.  Today,  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  a 
grassroots  organization  with  chapters 
in  cities  across  the  coimtry.  added  its 
name  to  the  list  of  groups  active  in  the 
human  rights  area  who  oppose  Lef- 
ever. 

Robert  Gordon,  president  of  the 
Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  re- 
marked today  that  it  is  unacceptable 
to  advocate  a  forceful  human  rights 
policy  in  Communist  countries  while 
turning  a  blind  eye  toward  human 
rights  abuses  in  friendly  nations.  Le- 
fever, who  has  t>een  nominated  by  the 
administration  to  symbolize  U.S. 
human  rights  efforts,  advocates  a 
policy  of  selectively  injecting  human 
rights  concerns  into  our  foreign  policy. 
The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
argues  Gordon,  believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  Soviet  Jews  can  be  served 
by  a  forthright  and  consistent  advoca- 
cy of  human  rights  abuses  wherever 
they  may  occur. 

Robert  Gordon's  remarks  follow: 
UmoH  or  Couifcn.s  for  Sovikt  Jsws 

QPPOSBS  I^rCVKR  NOIOHATIOII 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  is 
the  oldest  national  organization  concerned 
with  Soviet  Jewry.  Iielng  comprised  of  28 
councils  in  35  states. 

The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
after  carefully  considering  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Ernest  Lefever  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  as  well  as  his 
other  recent  statements,  is  announcing 
today  its  determined  opposition  to  Dr.  Lef- 
ever's  nomination  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hiunanitar- 
ian  Affairs. 

Dr.  Lefever  has  fostered  the  perception 
that  human  rights  abuses  in  "authoritar- 
ian", non-oommunist  regimes  would  be  sub- 
ject to  less  rigorous  examinatiim  and  criti- 
cism than  those  violations  perpetrated  by 
"totalitarian",  cranmunist  states. 
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The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  is 
primarily  concerned  with  human  rights  in  a 
leading  totalitarian  country,  the  USSR.  To 
Soviet  Jews,  the  United  States'  support  of 
human  rights  is  a  moral  obligation  and  a 
I>ractical  matter.  It  is  not  sometliing  which 
can  be  employed  solely  as  a  stick  for  attack- 
ing the  Soviet  government  without  a  oorre- 
8p<mding  effort  to  pmnote  a  dialogue  which 
can  lead  to  the  improvement  of  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  bloc 

In  our  view.  Dr.  Lefever's  drawing  of  an 
authoritarian-totalitarian  distinction  im- 
pairs his  credii>ility  as  a  spokesman  for  and 
symbol  of  the  United  States'  oommltment  to 
human  rights  as  both  an  underiying  princi- 
ple and  fundamental  goal  of  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Lefever  has  given  no  indication  tliat 
he  would  use  the  advocacy  of  human  rl^ts 
as  a  tool  for  comliattbig  abuses  throughout 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  liis  testimony 
creates  the  impression  that  the  purpose  of 
human  rights  is  to  criticize  our  adveraariea, 
wliHe  tiaving  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of 
human  rights  as  a  component  of  foreign 
policy. 

There  can  be  different  approaches  to  im- 
proving human  rights  conditions.  However, 
tlie  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  is  un- 
certain about  Dr.  Lefever's  genuine  commit- 
ment to  even  continuing  the  United  States' 
traditional  advocacy  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  Joins  with  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  of  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
munity and  other  groups  which  have  previ- 
ously announced  their  opposition  to  Dr. 
Ernest  Lefever's  nominatioa.* 


THE  ISOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BETHEL  AJCE.  CHURCH 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 


opmwToaK 


nr  THE  HOUSE  OF 


'ATTVE8 


Monday.  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  BCr.  ^>eaker,  this 
year  marits  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  Bethel  AJ£JL  Church,  located  at 
Michigan  Avenue  and  East  Ferry 
Street  in  Buffalo.  N.T..  which  I  am 
privileged  to  rejwesrat. 

The  oldest  blac^  congregatkm  estab- 
lished in  Buffalo.  Bethel  AMJL  was' 
an  outgrowth  of  the  church  started  by 
Bishop  Richard  Allen  in  1787  in  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

During  Uie  mld-19th  century,  the 
Buffalo  church's  facilttles  played  an 
Important  role  as  a  way-stati<m  for 
slaves  riding  the  underground  railroad 
between  the  South  and  their  final  des- 
tinations in  Canada. 

Today,  Bethel  AJ£.E.  Church  con- 
tinues to  add  to  its  traditional  record 
of  community  servioe,  including  the 
operation  of  Head  Start  and  tutorial 
programs  and  a  broad  range  of  serv- 
ices for  senior  citizens  and  the  needy. 
It  also  maintains  a  missionary  pro- 
gram to  assist  worthy  causes  in  rural 
America  and  overseas. 

I  would  Uke  to  thank  Mr.  Goieral 
Bass,  the  chairman  of  the  church's 
board  of  trustees,  and  Mrs.  Beulah  L. 
Jones,  a  monber  of  the  congregation. 
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for  bringlnc  this  significant  uinlveTsa- 
ry  to  my  attention. 

At  this  point  in  the  RacoitD.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  f oUowlng  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  Bethel  AM:e. 
Church. 

HUTOBT 

The  AMcan  Methodist  SDiacopftl  Church 
reoosntna  "Ood  ss  our  Fftther,  Christ  as 
our  Redeemer  snd  man  as  our  Brother." 

Bethel  A.1CA.  Church  was  ortanlMd  on 
April  3S.  1S31.  This  was  one  year  before 
Buffalo  became  an  incorporated  vUlace. 

The  Honorable  Enos  J.  Troop  was  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Yotk,  which  had  a 
poptilatlon  of  1^18.000.  His  ExeeUency 
Andrew  Jackson  was  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  firrt  church  was  a  little  frame 
humble  meetinc  place  on  Washinston  and 
Carroll  Street.  The  Rev.  Williams  was  the 
pastor  In  charie. 

The  oridnal  meeting  place  was  replaced  in 
1845  by  a  bridi  edifice  at  17  Vine  Street. 
buQt  at  a  fabulous  cost,  for  that  time  of 
$3,000.00.  The  church  was  first  Imown  as 
Vine  Street  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Later  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  name  it  has  kept  untfl  the 
present  time. 

Both  buildings  were  used  as  underground 
raOroad  stations  for  slaves  fleeing  from  the 
South  to  Canada  Blacks  coming  north  were 
brought  in  from  Rochester  and  hidden  in 
the  Church  cellar.  Later  at  night  small 
groups  went  down  to  Perry  Street  where 
sympathisers  rowed  them  to  the  Canadian 
shores. 

The  Bethel  Congregation  worshipped  in 
the  Vine  Street  Church  for  eighty-two 
years.  On  January  1,  1938.  they  moved  into 
a  church  building  at  951  Eagle  Street,  pur- 
chased from  the  Atonement  Lutheran 
Church  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  M.  E. 
Jackson. 

After  worshipping  on  Eagle  Street  for 
twenty-five  years  the  congregation  decided 
to  purchase  the  former  Covenant  Presbyte- 
rian Church  at  1525  Michigan  Avenue  In 
1053  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Harry 
J.White. 

This  Historic  Church  is  the  Oldest  Black 
Congregation  in  Buffalo,  our  presoat  pastor 
is  the  Rev.  Eugene  E  McAshan  who  came  to 
Buffalo  in  November  1980  from  Brooklyn. 
New  York.  Under  his  leadership  we  are 
planning  many  improvements. 

"We've  come  this  far  by  faith  trusting  in 
the  Lord." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
many  other  well  wishers  in  congratu- 
latlnc  the  omgregatlon  of  Bethel 
AJiCiL  Church  on  its  century  and  half 
of  service  to  the  community. 

Those  well  wishes  include  the  fond 
hope  that  it  will  continue  this  tradi- 
Ucm  of  community  service  for  many 
decades  to  oome.« 


SUPPORT  OF  BIOBCEDICAL 
RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
n  THE  BOUSS  or  KCPBSSOrTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
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the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  this  body  the  benefits  of 
two  major  programs  initiated  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  as  the 
result  of  the  recognition  of  the  under- 
representatlon  of  minorities  in  the  sci- 
ences and  biomedical  fields.  These  two 
programs  are  the  minority  biomedical 
support  program  (MBS)  initiated  by 
the  Division  of  Research  Resources; 
and  the  minority  access  to  research  ca- 
reers programs  (MARC)  initiated  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  General 
Medical  Sciences.  The  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  MBS  and  MARC  programs 
have  strengthened  institutional  re- 
search and  research  training  capabili- 
ties In  colleges,  universities,  and 
health  professional  schools  that  enroll 
a  significant  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents. The  activities  of  these  two  pro- 
grams for  the  past  8  years  have  led  to 
an  enhanced  awareness  among  minor- 
ity students  for  opportunities  In  sci- 
ence and  research,  and  in  addition,  re- 
sulted in  an  increased  preparedness  of 
these  young  students  for  graduate  sci- 
ence and  biomedical  training  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  are  aware  of 
the  severe  paucity  of  blacks  and 
Americans  of  Hispanic  descent  in  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences.  This  un- 
derrepresentation  has  resulted  in  a 
severe  underutilization  of  human  re- 
sources that  this  country  can  draw 
upon  for  the  development  of  solutions 
to  societal  problems.  In  the  words  of 
the  United  Negro  CoUege  Fund.  I 
quote  for  you,  "A  mind  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  waste,"  and  I  submit  to  you 
lAi.  Speaker,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  blsicks  and  Chlcano  minds  that  are 
not  meeting  their  full  potential  be- 
cause they  are  not  exposed  to  the 
great  opportunities  that  our  techno- 
logical society  offers.  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  accomplishments 
of  the  MBS  and  MARC  programs  be- 
cause, if  this  country  is  to  provide  for 
all  its  young  people  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  to  their  maximum  and  accom- 
plish career  goals  with  their  greatest 
potential,  then  we  must  continue  to 
seek  out  those  that  are  underrepre- 
sented  in  our  scientific  communities 
and  provide  to  and  for  them  challeng- 
ing and  rewarding  experiences.  Be- 
cause of  the  current  low  enrollment  of 
all  minority  students  in  science  gradu- 
ate programs,  I  suggest  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  must  indeed  enhance  our  ef- 
forts in  these  areas.  A  1980  report  by 
J.  R.  Mingle  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Educational  Board  of  Atlanta.  Oa.. 
points  out  that  black  students  consti- 
tute only  6  percent  of  total  graduate 
enrollment  In  all  programs  and  only  2 
percent  in  life  and  physical  sciences 
programs.  Thtis  we  must  put  forth  a 
conscience  and  positive  effort  to  en- 
courage more  minority  young  people 
to  pursue  the  challenging  and  reward- 
ing opportunities  available  In  the  bio- 
medical sciencies.  To  demonstrate  to 
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you  the  Impact  of  our  allocated 
moneys  for  these  types  of  programs.  I 
submit  to  you  the  foUowlng  evidence. 

From  a  modest  beginning  In  1972 
with  awards  to  38  institutions  that  af- 
fected some  300  to  400  students,  the 
BffBS  program  had  increased  by  1980 
to  a  level  of  80  awards  to  80  institu- 
tions and  contains  660  participating 
facility  members  and  over  1.400  stu- 
dents, at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels.  These  students  and 
faculty  are  pursuing  research  prob- 
lems that  are  at  the  forefront  of  scien- 
tific Investigation.  For  example,  inves- 
tigators at  Howard  University  are 
studjring  the  effects  of  hormones  on 
the  growth  of  breast  tumors.  Investi- 
gators at  Medgar  Bvers  College  in  New 
York  are  studying  the  chemistry  of 
drug  addiction  by  examining  opium  re- 
ceptors In  model  living  systems.  Stu- 
dents who  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams are  preparing  for  leadership 
roles  In  tomorrow's  world.  Of  the  more 
than  4.000  minority  students,  who 
have  graduated  from  MBS  institutions 
in  the  8-year  history  of  the  program, 
approximately  50  percent  of  these 
have  pursued  advance  degrees  in  the 
health  profession.  Another  40  percent 
have  pursued  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  bio- 
medical sciences. 

The  MARC  program  at  the  National 
Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences, 
also  initiated  in  1972.  was  designed  to 
strengthen  the  faculty  at  minority  In- 
stitutions. The  MARC  program  has 
provided  financial  support  for  pre-  and 
post-doctoral  training  of  faculty  from 
these  Institutions.  In  1977.  the  MARC 
program  initiated  an  undergraduate 
training  component,  to  provide  sup- 
port for  undergraduate  students  com- 
mitted to  biomedical  science  careers. 
Through  MARC  fimding.  151  faculty 
members  have  been  supported  in  pre- 
or  post-doctoral  training  and  a  total  of 
423  undergraduate  students  have  re- 
ceived support  for  their  biomedical 
training.  As  you  can  discern,  the 
MARC  program  has  deveolped  a  con- 
tinuum of  interaction  between  facility 
and  students  at  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education,  as  well  as  post- 
graduate education.  To  accomplish  the 
program  goals,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  to 
make  a  long-term  commitment  to  each 
component  of  BiARC  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opinion,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  initiat- 
ed a  productive  and  successful  begin- 
ning to  increase  the  number  of  minor- 
ity biomedical  scientists.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  continue  to  support 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  MARC 
and  MBS  programs  and.  as  recently 
voiced  by  Vice  President  Bush  at  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  and  Howard  Universi- 
ty, maintain  a  commitment  that  will 
allow  black  colleges  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce much  needed  manijower  for 
today's  Job  market.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


OP 
Ilf  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRKSSMTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  BfAZZOU.  Mx.  Speaker,  admin- 
istration proposals  to  alter  provisions 
of  the  social  security  system  have 
touched  off  an  intensive  national 
debate. 

While  I  take  issue  with  certain  of 
these  proposals— particularly  the  pen- 
alties for  early  retirement— I  commend 
the  President  for  starting  this  discus- 
sion. It  will  lead  to  a  stronger,  more  fi- 
nancially stable,  more  solid  social  secu- 
rity system. 

It  must  be  remembered,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  exercise  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  whack  at  social  se- 
curity—as a  gentleman  put  it  to  me 
during  a  recent  public  forum— but  to 
keep  social  security  solvent  for  all 
Americans. 

Everyone  agrees  that  changes  must 
be  made  in  social  security.  But.  any 
change  must  be  made  prudently,  hu- 
manely and  far  enough  in  advance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  people  can  plan 
adequately  for  their  retirement  years. 
People  should  not  have  rugs  snatched 
out  from  under  them. 

We  must  keep  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  commitments  here:  To 
the  retiree  who  paid  into  social  secu- 
rity during  his  or  her  working  life;  to 
their  spouses  and  survivors;  to  current 
workers;  and,  even  to  some  extent,  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  entered  the 
labor  market. 

These  commitments  require  that 
any  changes -even  those  which  will 
strengthen  the  whole  social  security- 
be  made  with  great  care  and  caution. 

One  key  in  all  this.  Iiir.  Speaker,  is 
not  to  change  social  security  any  more 
than  is  necessary. 

For  example,  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  administration's  propos- 
als are  designed  to  yield  enough  in 
cost  savings  that  a  reduction  in  social 
security  payroll  taxes  can  be  made  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  disagree  with  this  approach.  Our 
goal,  here,  I  believe,  is  to  avoid  huge 
and  recessionary  increases  in  future 
payroll  taxes— not  necessarily  to 
reduce  future  payroll  taxes. 

Another  key  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  all  changes  in  social  security 
should  be  fair,  equitable  and  balanced. 
All  persons  affected  by  our  actions 
must  be  carefully  considered. 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  any  changes  ordered  in  the 
system  should  affect  current  retirees 
and  those  who  are  close  to  retirement 
as  little  as  absolutely  possible. 

A  final  key.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  let 
rules  of  thumb  and  so-called  sacred 
cows  stand  In  the  way  of  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  social  security  system. 
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For  example,  it  has  been  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  Congress  should  not  tax 
General  Treasury  revenues  to  pay  for 
any  part  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. This  sacred  cow  and  others- 
such  as  merger  of  civil  service  retire- 
ment into  social  security  and  exten- 
sion of  the  retirement  age— have  to  be 
examined  along  with  all  other  possible 
strengthening  remedies  for  social  secu- 
rity. 

What  we  have  to  do  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, la  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
order  to  put  social  secuirlty  on  sound 
footing  for  all  Americans. 

We  must  do  this  fairly  and  equitably 
and  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
time  to  provide  a  smooth  transition 
and  to  give  persons  adequate  time  to 
prepare  for  a  change. 

I  am  pleased  to  report.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  work  done  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
social  security,  under  its  able  chair- 
man. Representative  Jake  Pickle,  is 
consistent  with  all  I  have  said  here 
today.  The  subcommittee  is  on  the 
right  track,  and  it  will  point  the  way 
for  a  better  future  for  social  security.* 


IMPRESSIVE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  THE  GREEK  PEOPLE 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OP  njJKOis 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
16  the  "Search  for  Alexander"  exhibit 
opened  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
and  associated  with  this  grand  event 
was  the  meeting  of  the  United  Hel- 
lenic American  Congress,  including  a 
Greek  festival,  parade,  and  celebration 
of  Greek  independence.  It  was  a  glori- 
ous weekend  and  one  in  which  I  was 
pleased  to  participate. 

It  was  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
pressive contributions  of  the  Greek 
people,  the  timeless  values  and  ideals 
that  endured  through  the  centuries 
and  have  become  a  part  of  our  modem 
world.  Columnist  Bob  Wiedrich  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  recently  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent piece.  "*  •  •  lifting  a  toast  to 
Greeks."  I  agree  that  a  salute  is  in 
order,  and  I  want  to  share  Mr.  Wie- 
drlch's  fine  article  with  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  10. 1981] 

OoH.  Ouzo!  Let's  Aix  Lipt  a  Toast  to 

Grzeks 

(By  Bob  Wiedrich) 

I  have  always  sought  to  at  least  partly 
Judge  societies  by  the  quality  of  the  fer- 
mented juices  they  quaff. 

During  past  wanderings  through  the 
Mediterranean.  I  conducted  an  unscientific 
study  of  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  lands 
that  border  that  sea. 

And  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Greeks  were  the  most  civilized  people  be- 
cause they  had  successfully  struclc  a  subtle 
balance  in  the  ingredients  of  their  favorite 
after  dinner  diiak.. 
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Now,  that  determination  probably  wiD  not 
rest  well  with  the  academic  community  that 
for  centuries  has  explored  the  mysteries  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  populations  for 
luiowledge  of  more  significant  substance. 

But  since  the  results  sit  best  in  my  stom- 
ach, I  always  have  leaned  toward  Grecian 
culture  as  a  guide  to  my  appreciation  of  his- 
toric events  In  the  region.  For  while  great 
civilizations  have  risen  and  fallen,  what  re- 
mains thousands  of  years  later  is  often  a 
tangible  means  of  weighing  their  virtues. 

And  although  the  contributions  of  ancient 
Greece  to  modem  life  are  many,  the  nation- 
al Greelc  after  dinner  drink  provides  a 
hlgtily  personal  link  to  the  past. 

For  what  better  way  to  transport  one's 
self  back  through  the  ages  than  with  the 
elixir  that  once  graced  the  palettes  of  mon- 
archs  and  poets?  What  better  way  to  stimu- 
late conversation  and  to  generate  great 
thoughts  worthy  of  a  vanished  era? 

In  southern  France  and  Italy,  the  local  in- 
dulgence is  anisette,  a  lioorice-baaed  liqueur 
that  tastes  good,  but  is  prone  to  provolUng 
pounding  headaches. 

As  one  moves  eastward  into  Greece,  the 
provincial  tonic  becomes  ouzo,  again  a  clear, 
thick  Uquid.  but  less  heavUy  laced  with  lico- 
rice. 

Then  once  one  has  cleared  the  shadow  of 
the  Acropolis  and  plunged  into  the  Asian 
heartland,  a  traveler  is  confronted  by 
arraclc  a  fermented  folly  that  includes  Just 
a  hint  of  the  anise  seed,  but  is  of  such  fiery 
consistency  as  to  suggest  suicide. 

In  the  space  of  a  thousand  miles,  one  has 
traversed  the  manifestations  of  three  Medi- 
terranean cultures.  The  anisette  is  too  sweet 
and  cloying.  The  arrack  is  too  bitter.  Only 
the  ouzo  l>ears  the  taste  of  gentility. 

Thus,  while  many  Americans  have  been 
exposed  to  Plutarch  and  other  reflections  of 
Greek  culture  and  refinement,  it  is  the  am- 
bience of  the  national  after  dinner  drink 
that  most  attracts  them. 

Therefore  in  1981,  which  I  prefer  to  label 
the  year  of  Greek  pride,  let  us  all  hoist  a 
snifter  of  ouzo  in  salute  to  the  enormous 
contributions  these  Mediterraneans  have 
made  to  America. 

Let  us  honor  the  Greek-Americans  among 
us  for  the  democratic  heritage  they  brought 
to  these  shores  after  having  spread  that 
cherished  political  ideal  throiighout  the 
western  world.  Let's  pay  homage  to  their 
traditions  of  architecture  and  literature, 
philosophy  and  poetry. 

Above  all.  let's  thank  them  for  their  good 
humor,  their  passion  for  life,  their  zest  for 
living  every  minute  of  it  to  its  fuUest,  and 
their  work  ethic  that  has  transformed  many 
an  immigrant  into  a  merchant  prince. 

The  inspiration  for  this  column,  of  course, 
is  the  Search  for  Alexander  exhibit  of 
Greek  artifacts  opening  May  16  at  the  Ctii- 
cago  Art  Institute.  Tied  in  with  the  display 
is  a  series  of  events  sponsored  by  the  United 
Hellenic  American  Congress  that  include  a 
Greek  festival,  a  parade,  and  a  celetHation 
of  Greek  independence. 

The  events  will  represent  the  efforts  of 
the  Greek-American  community  to  put 
forth  its  best  foot  in  a  display  of  ethnic 
pride  for  its  neighbors. 

But  underljring  the  colorful  costumes  and 
music  will  be  the  characteristics  that  most 
accurately  convey  the  Greek  experience  in 
America  and  wliat  Greeks  have  given  this 
country  in  return. 

For  if  there  is  an  ethnic  role  model  to  be 
emulated,  the  GreelLs  are  a  leading  candi- 
date. 
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Ftanily  raeuis  everything  to  them.  Such 
ties  are  eternal,  extending  to  the  moat  dis- 
tant of  rdattvea.  That's  why  Greeks  often 
call  one  another  ooutin— and  mean  It. 

Tbey  are  tntenaely  indlviduallstlc.  Many 
are  extremely  succeatfuL  Most  of  all.  they 
valoe  PhlloUmo.  individual  self-esteem  that 
forms  the  basis  for  their  ethical  and  moral 
standards. 

PhUoUrao  is  the  Oredan  concept  of  honor 
and  «Hgnity  In  their  culture,  it  determines 
aodal  worth.  And  it  is  Philotlmo  that  dic- 
tates that  a  person  place  his  good  name  and 
aodal  position  above  all  other  consider- 
ations. 

In  too  many  minds,  the  sterotyped  Oreeli 
Is  equated  with  beUy  dancing  and  greasy- 
spoon  restaurants,  forgetting  that  the  first 
is  an  art  and  the  latter  the  foundation  of 
many  a  fortune. 

So  this  year,  let's  honor  the  Oreeks  for 
what  they  represent  and  one  of  their  most 
notable  ancestors.  Alexander  the  Oreat. 
Let's  thank  our  good  fortune  that  some 
chose  America  as  their  adopted  land. 

Then  let's  show  our  appreciation  by  toast- 
ing them  with  a  slug  of  ouzo,  a  most  noble 
reflection  of  an  ancient  dviUntion.* 
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loss  and  especially  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  Jaime  Roldos.  I  would  like 
also  to  express  my  deep  hope  that  de- 
mocracy in  Ecuador  will  continue  and 
flourish  in  the  coming  years.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAIME  ROLDOS 


BILL  PETERSON.  BULLISH  ON 
T.TPIC 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxnois 

ni  TBS  HoirsK  or  ksphssbhtatives 
Monday.  June  1. 1981 
•  Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  late 
Jaime  Roldos,  President  of  Ecuador. 
President  Roldos.  at  the  time  of  his 
tragic  death  on  May  24  in  an  airplane 
crash,  had  presided  over  Ectiador  for 
but  a  year  and  a  half.  During  that 
time,  he  had  helped  his  country  make 
the  difficult  transition  to  democracy 
from  9  years  of  military  riile. 

Although  Jaime  Roldos'  Presidency 
was  not  without  its  travails— such  as 
the  border  war  with  Peru  and  persist- 
ent economic  problems — the  President 
was  twantig  a  determined  effort  to  de- 
velop the  Ecuadoran  economy.  When 
President  Roldos  was  in  Washington 
last  year  on  an  official  visit.  I  had  the 
opportimity  to  meet  with  him  private- 
ly. He  Impressed  me  with  his  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Ecuadoran 
people  and  for  his  imderstanding  of 
the  need  to  expand  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Ecuador.  Jaime  Roldos  was. 
in  fact,  moving  ahead  quickly  with  a 
title  XII  program  to  link  U.S.  land- 
grant  universities  with  agricultural  in- 
sUtuUoois  in  Ecuador  in  order  to  create 
an  agricultural  extension  service  for 
the  small  Ecuadoran  farmer.  The  offi- 
cial irigning  ceremony  between  the 
United  States  and  E]cuadoran  Govern- 
ments is  scheduled  for  early  July. 

I  hope  that  the  Government  of  E^c- 
uador  under  the  Presidency  of  Os- 
valdo  Hurtado  will  go  forward  with 
the  title  XII  program  which  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  small  fanner,  the 
rural  poor,  and  the  Ectiadoran  econo- 
my in  general. 

As  I  extend  my  condolences  to  the 
people  of  Ecuador  for  their  untimely 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUrOUflA 
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Monday,  June  1. 1981 
•  Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Bill  Peterson  talks  ev- 
eryone ought  to  listen.  His  story- 
more  than  summoning  my  respect  and 
my  pride— brings  to  mind  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Bill  Peterson  is  a  fighter.  Bill  Peter- 
son is  a  struggler,  and  BiU  Peterson 
just  keeps  on  winning. 

The  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News 
caUs  him  bullish  on  life.  Prolife  editor 
Carol  Hayward  writes  on  April  4.  1981, 
that  while  the  path  to  success  didn't 
always  seem  to  be  paved  with  foot- 
prints. Bill  Peterson  worked  hard  to 
put  them  there. 

It  is  with  great  honor  that  I  present 
to  my  colleagues  a  triumphant  story 
of  one  man— a  model  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 
[Prom  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News, 
Apr.  4,  19811 
BmxisH  OK  Lira 
(By  Carol  Hazard) 
Well  over  a  century  ago,  there  was  a  free 
man  In  Africa. 

But  he  was  captured,  abducted  from  his 
mother  land,  and  forced  to  labor  on  a  sugar 
plantation  In  the  West  Indies. 

He  was  given  the  name  of  his  Danish 
master— Peterson. 

RecenUy.  his  great-grandson.  William  Pe- 
terson of  Rancho  Palos  Verdes.  flew  back  to 
New  York  City  to  receive  the  Black 
Achiever  of  the  Year  Award  in  marketing. 

As  a  top  producer  for  Merrill  L]mch.  Pe- 
terson was  one  of  170  bonorees  at  the  elev- 
enth annual  Salute  to  Black  Achievers  in 
Industry  awards  ceremony  sponsored  by  the 
EUrlem  branch  of  the  YMCA. 

"The  purpose  of  the  awards."  Peterson 
says  in  his  deep  and  resonant  voice,  "is  to 
show  that  it  can  be  done  and  to  give  incen- 
tive to  young  blacks." 

Peterson  never  let  being  black  interfere 
with  his  career.  But  neither  did  his  family. 
'You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do  If 
you  set  your  mind  to  do  it,"  Petersen  re- 
members his  father  saying. 

His  father  was  the  owner-operator  of  a 
small,  successful  radio/television  sales  and 
service  shop  in  the  ICldwest.  He  had  come 
from  the  Island  of  St.  Croix  where  he  had 
once  been  a  paid  servant. 

He  married  a  woman  who  was  the  first 
black  to  be  accepted  in  a  sorority  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas 

Petersen  recalls  another  maxim  his  father 
instilled  in  the  famUy:  "You  can't  go  wrong 
by  doing  the  best  you  can  do." 

Petersen's  brother  became  the  first  black 
pilot,  the  first  black  squadron  commander, 
and  the  first  black  general  in  the  D.S. 
Marine  Corps. 
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For  Petersen,  success  began  back  in  IM9 
when  he  became  the  first  black  to  play  on 
the  Topeka  High  School  basketball  team. 

"I  was  the  target  of  barbs,"  admits  Peter- 
sen. "And  when  the  team  traveled,  I  was 
housed  with  black  families  while  the  rest  of 
the  team  stayed  in  luxury  hotels. 
"But  being  black  never  got  in  my  way." 
Of  his  youth.  Petersen  says,  "I  just 
wanted  to  prove  that  I  was  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  everyone  else." 

It's  an  attitude  he  seems  to  have  held  on 
to,  without  bellgerence  or  vlndlctiveness. 

When  asked  about  his  early  career  for 
IBM.  notorious  for  being  Waspish.  Petersen 
quickly  shrugged.  "You  Just  conform." 

In  1965.  he  became  a  customer  engineer 
with  IBM  after  11  years  with  the  Topeka 
Fire  Department.  His  work  Initially  con- 
cerned minority  recruiting,  then  he  became 
involved  in  a  program  to  train  returning 
Vietnam  veterans  as  customer  engineers. 

It  was  an  invaluable  experience  for  Peter- 
sen' because  he  realized  how  rewarding 
people-oriented  work  was  to  him.  he  says. 
Therefore,  in  1972.  he  transferred  into  mar- 
keting. 

After  two  years.  Petersen  was  one  of  the 
top  salespersons  for  IBM.  He  was  one  of  300 
out  of  3,000  representatives  honored  with 
the  highest  award  for  excellence  in  market- 
ing. 

Because  he  chose  to  stay  in  sales  and  not 
go  into  management,  though.  Petersen  says 
the  squeeze  was  put  on  him  and  he  was  the 
victim  of  office  politics. 

"It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  being 
black."  he  asserts. 

Petersen  joined  Merrill  Lynch  in  1977. 
and  In  less  than  a  year  as  a  broker,  he  was 
eligible  for  the  Executive  Club,  a  club  signi- 
fying a  certain  amount  of  production  dollars 
earned  for  the  company. 

"It  has  never  been  done  so  quickly  In  the 
12-year  history  of  the  regional  office."  says 
Petersen. 

Of  8.300  brokers  for  Merrill  Lynch,  there 
are  80  black,  he  says.  And  Petersen  is  the 
only  black  In  the  Torrance  office. 

Only  three  clients  have  ever  discriminated 
against  him  and  refused  to  deal  with  him. 
he  says. 

Petersen's  own  mother-in-law  was  quite  a 
different  story,  however.  She  immediately 
disowned  both  him  and  her  daughter. 
Bunny,  because  she  happened  to  be  white— 
or  he  happened  to  be  black,  depending  on 
the  point  of  view. 

Petersen  recalls  that  his  mother-in-law 
shocked  them  with  a  phone  call  and  a  subse- 
quent visit,  after  a  few  years  of  silence. 

"Once  she  saw  how  we  lived  and  what 
kind  of  a  stepfather  I  was  to  her  two  pre- 
teen  white  grandchildren."  says  Petersen, 
"she  was  the  first  to  defend  us." 

Petersen  has  three  black  children  from  a 
previous  marriage.  Ironically,  they  were 
raised  by  his  ex-spouse  and  her  white  hus- 
band. 

"I've  been  all  over  this  Peninsula,  to  all 
kinds  of  functions  with  my  two  step-daugh- 
ters." says  Petersen  in  his  friendly  and  out- 
going manner. 

"And  I"ve  never  encountered  any  difficul- 
ties."  He  paused  and  laughingly  added. 
"Maybe  a  couple  of  faux  pas.  though." 

His  step^ughters  went  to  Marymount. 
and  he  explains  that  people  who  didn't 
know  him  would  assume  he  was  the  father 
to  other  students  of  an  "obvious"  appear- 
ance. 

•Residents  of  the  Peninsula  are  people 
who  have  already  made  It."  says  Petersen, 
""and  they  don't  have  time  for  bigotry."  H* 
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admits  that  in  another  oonmunlty.  it  micfat 
be  different.  ^^ 

For  the  past  four  years.  Petersen's  been 
the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  anmiBj  4th 
of  July  celebraUon  at  the  Rancho  Palos 
Verdes  City  Hall. 

But  if  you  haven't  seen  him  there,  you've 
probably  seen  him  cruising  on  a  sunny  day 
in  his  favorite  anUque  car.  a  1928  Model-A 
Ford  sports  coupe,  wearing  a  cowboy  hat 
and  a  big  smile. 

At  night,  it's  likely  that  you  could  find 
him  practicing  the  two«tep  at  Waco's,  the 
newest  coimtry  western  club  In  the  South 
Bay.  and  Petersen's  latest  business  ven- 
ture.* 
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LEGALIZED  HOMEWORK: 
RETURN  TO  A  DARK  PAST 


KNIGHT  CHOSEN  EDITOR  OP 
THE  TEAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUFORMIA 
IH  THE  ROUSB  OF  RSPRSSOrTATIVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  midsixties  many  of  us 
knew  Andrew  Knight,  then  reporting 
in  Washington  for  the  Economist  of 
London.  We  aU  were  delighted  when 
in  1974  as  age  33  he  became  editor  of 
this  distinguished  publication. 

Now  we  learn  that  Andrew  Knight 
has  been  chosen  International  Editor 
of  the  Year,  an  award  made  annually 
by  World  Press  Review  for  "courage, 
enterprise  and  leadership  on  an  inter- 
national level  in  advancing  press  free- 
dom and  responsibility,  enhancing 
world  understanding.  defending 
human  rights,  and  fostering  journalis- 
tic excellence".  It  will  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Knight  at  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
in  New  York  on  July  16. 

Previous  recipients  include  Andr« 
Fontaine  of  Le  Monde,  Juan  Luis  Ce- 
brlan  of  EI  Pais  of  Madrid,  Allister 
Sparks  of  the  Rand  Daily  Mail  and 
Rex  Gibson  of  the  Sunday  Express  of 
Johaimesburg,  S  Nihal  Singh  of  the 
Statesman  (now  of  the  Indian  Ex- 
press) of  Calcutto/New  Delhi,  and 
Harold  Evans  of  the  Sunday  Times 
(not  of  the  Times)  of  London. 

As  the  June  1981  issue  of  World 
Press  Review  points  out. 

Andrew  Ktalght  richly  merits  inclusion  in 
their  company.  Since  becoming  Editor  of 
The  Economist  in  1974  at  age  33.  he  has  en- 
hanced the  quality  of  an  institution  that 
commanded  respect  from  iU  birth  In  1843. 
Continuing  a  trend  begun  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, he  had  turned  the  magazine  in- 
creasingly  from  pure  business-economic  sub- 
ject to  general  reportage.  He  has  ekpanded 
its  International  content,  accentuated  time- 
liness, burnished  a  longheld  reputation  for 
aiuUysis.  broadened  coverage  of  science  and 
technology,  strengthened  the  staff,  and 
opened  new  bureaus  in.  among  other  places. 
New  York  and  San  Frandso. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sxae  that  you  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  Join  me  in 
sending  across  the  sea  to  our  friend 
Andrew  Kiight  our  congratulatl<His 
and  warm  best  wishes.* 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

opcAuroamA 

DT  TRK  HOUSE  OF  BKPBBSDfTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1. 1981 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  those  who  have  accused  this 
administration's  economic  policies  of 
being  reminiscent  of  the  Hoover  era.  I 
will  not  quarrel  with  this  statement. 
Now,  with  Secretary  of  lAbor  Dono- 
van's proposal  to  legalize  industrial 
homework,  the  administration  plans 
to  return  even  further  into  a  not  so 
golden  past. 

The  abuses  of  hcunework— chUd 
labor,  unsafe  working  conditions,  mini- 
mal wages,  no  recourse  for  onployer 
abuses— are  well  docimiented.  Howev- 
er, we  had  thought  that  this  blight  in 
American  industrial  history  has  been 
relegated  to  the  history  books  and 
photographs  of  Jacob  Riis.  Unfortu- 
nately, residential  sweatshops  are  on 
the  rise  once  again.  Thus,  the  proposal 
by  Labor  Secretary  Donovan  to  legal- 
ize this  dangerous  form  of  worit,  is  a 
direct  attack  on  and  affront  to  all 
woridng  people. 

I  sutnnit  an  article  from  the  AFL- 
CIO  News.  May  30  issue,  which  dis- 
cusses the  illogicalness  of  this  regres- 
sive proposal. 

(From  the  AFL-CIO  News.  Washington. 

D.C.,  May  30. 1981] 

Wasrihgtom  Wnmow 

(By  Press  Associates.  Inc.) 

For  all  those  who  might  be  wondering,  the 
tooth  fairy  is  alive  and  well  and  advising  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

That's  the  mily  explanation  for  the  recent 
proposal  to  legalize  Industrial  hcnneworic 
and  revive  "cottage"  industries. 

According  to  the  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers, the  last  decade  has  seen  a  resurgence  of 
the  sweatshop  In  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles. 
New  York.  Chicago  and  Miami,  as  weU  as  in 
New  Jersey  and  along  the  Mexican  brader. 
Hard-won  imion  gains  are  being  eroded  and 
undermined  as  more  and  more  work  moves 
from  the  factory  Into  the  home. 

This  how  the  ILOWU  describes  the  situa- 
ticm: 

"Homeworkers  receive  no  benefits  or 
social  security.  They  absorb  the  costs  of 
electricity  and  rent.  The  employer  supplies 
them  with  work,  but  not  with  a  sewing  nu- 
chlne. 

"Homeworkers  are  alone  and  isolated, 
unable  to  compare  their  earnings  or  condi- 
tions with  those  of  other  workers,  powerless 
to  protest  against  low  piece  rates  of  'bad' 
(pooly  cut)  goods,  on  their  own  if  an  acci- 
dent should  ooctur. 

"Employers  are  In  a  position  to  dictate  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  Individual  homeworkras. 
and  can  hire  and  fire  at  wilL" 

What's  more,  the  union  points  out.  home- 
work and  child  labor  go  hand  in  hand. 
Working  long  hours,  homeworkers  often  let 
a  child  or  teenager  relieve  them  while  they 
rest  or  take  care  of  other  chores. 

The  abuses  are  the  traditional  abuses. 
Homeworkers  are  cheated  on  the  amount  of 
work  done,  fake  deductions  are  made  from 
their  pay  and  there  is  no  recourse. 
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The  Jewelry  Workers  Division  of  the  Serv- 
ice Employees  also  reports  a  high  incidence 
of  illegal  homework,  espedally  in  Rhode 
Island  where  costume  jewelry  manufactur- 
ing Is  concentrated. 

A  full  day's  work  can  be  transported  in  a 
shopping  bag  and  jewelry  homewoiken  on 
piece  rates  make  about  $1  to  $2  an  hour 
while  woiUng  long  hours,  the  union  said. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  immigrant 
families  were  exploited  so  badly  in  their 
sweatshop  tenements  that  several  states 
stepped  in  to  regulate  bmnework. 

A  Federal  role  was  created  with  passage  of 
the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  the 
wage-hour  law.  Because  homework  threat- 
ened to  imdomine  the  minimntn  wage.  In 
the  early  1940b  homework  was  prohibited  in 
seven  light  Industries:  women's  apparel, 
knitted  outerwear,  embroideries,  buttons 
and  buckles,  gloves  snd  mittens,  handker- 
chiefs, snd  jewelry.  Exceptions  were  pro- 
vided for  the  elderty  or  disabled,  however. 

The  FLSA  amendments  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1949  incorporated  the  homework 
regulatory  authority  into  fednal  law. 

On  May  1.  Labor  Secretary  Raymond 
Dcmovan  suddenly  announced  be  planned  to 
lift  the  restrictions  against  homework  in  the 
seven  industries.  Donovan  saw  this  as  open- 
ing up  Job  opportunities  in  many  "cottage" 
Industries  and  encouraging  homeworkers  to 
report  minimum  wage  violations  "without 
fear  of  losing  their  Jobs." 

The  i»oblem  of  sweatshops  in  the  home 
and  their  devastating  effect  on  legitimate 
business  operations  remain  a  (»x>blem  of  the 
cities  and  the  expMtation  of  immigrants, 
legal  and  lllegaL 

Vnth  the  Administration  cutting  back  on 
wage-hour  mforoement  and  with  its  inabO- 
Ity  or  unwillingness  to  enforce  the  law 
against  homework,  Donovan  is  saying  that 
what  is  now  illegal  shall  be  made  legaL 
Problem  solved. 

To  talk  about  opening  up  Jobs  in  "cot- 
tage" industries  is  romantic  n«w<tfn»p  To 
expect  exploited  and  vulneraide 
homeworkers  to  turn  in  their  outside  em- 
ployers is  naive  in  the  extreme. 

The  ILGWn  Iwlieves  Donovan  is  violating 
federal  law  in  removing  the  prohOiitiao  on 
h<Mnework.  Dtmovan  believes  he  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  so.  And  that's  where  the  issue 
stands.* 


PITTSBURGH'S  LOSS. 
VICKSBURG'S  GAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 
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Monday,  June  1. 1981 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
month  the  Pittsburgh  area  will  lose 
the  services  of  a  man  who  in  just  3 
short  years  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
on  the  city  and  surrounding  oommuni- 
Ues. 

CoL  Joseph  A.  Yore,  district  engi- 
neer for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.  will  leave  Pittsburgh  for  a  new 
assignment  in  Vicksburg.  Miss.  Pitts- 
burgh's loss  is  Vickburg's  gain. 

As  district  engineer  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  Colonel  Yore  directed  the 
work  of  more  than  600  civilian  em- 
ployees in  a  district  MMuprislng  more 
than  26,000  square  miles.  It  encom- 
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rwnrrt  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern 
Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia  and  ad- 
joining areas  in  New  York  and  Mary- 
land. 

His  greatest  achievement  since 
coming  to  Pittsburgh  in  July  1978.  ac- 
cortUng  to  the  colonel,  has  been  the 
completion  of  the  rehaMlitation  of 
locin  along  the  Monongahela  River  at 
Elisabeth.  Pa.  He  also  Initiated  the 
plan  for  the  replacement  of  deteriorat- 
ing locks  and  dams  at  Point  Marion 
and  Oray's  T.>nrf<ng  on  the  Mon  River. 

Colonel  Tore  believes  the  repair  and 
replacement  of  navigational  structures 
along  the  Mon.  the  AUegheny  and 
Ohio  Rivers  1b  of  prime  importance  to 
the  future  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Nation's 
busiest  inland  port  The  area,  he  main- 
tains, will  pl^  an  important  role  in 
the  future  of  the  Nation  because  of  in- 
creased shipments  of  coal  through  the 
area  as  the  country  decreases  Its  de- 
poKlence  on  Imported  oil. 

Among  the  colonel's  other  accom- 
plishments during  his  tour  of  duty  In 
Pittsburgh  were: 

Instituted  overtime  controls  which 
led  to  a  savings  of  more  than  $100,000 
per  year,  directed  energy  conservation 
efforts  resulting  in  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  a  1-year  period  with  more  sub- 
stantial Improvements  anticipated  in 
1985;  improved  the  district's  public 
image  through  an  aggressive,  respon- 
sive public  involvement  program,  spe- 
cial recreation  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, a  water  safety  project  for  chil- 
dren, an  environmental  awareness 
camp  for  young  people,  special  work- 
shops on  environmental  projects  for 
school  children  and  interpretive  pro- 
grams at  Federal  lakes  on  public  lands. 

Colonel  Yore's  career  as  a  profes- 
sional soldier  began  in  1955  at  Port 
Belvoir,  Va.,  and  since  then  his  duty 
assignments  have  taken  him  across 
the  country  and  to  stations  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  South  America. 

The  list  of  decorations  he  has 
earned  for  combat  and  outstanding 
public  service  is  most  impressive  and 
includes  the  Armed  Forces  Expedition- 
ary Medal,  the  Vietnam  Campaign 
Medal  (four  campaigns),  the  RVN  Gal- 
lantry Cross  with  Oold  Star,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  with  an  oak  leaf 
cluster,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster, 
the  Bronze  Star  with  a  "V."  the 
LegicHi  of  Merit,  the  Valorous  Unit 
Award  and  the  General  Staff  Badge. 

During  his  tour  in  Pittsburgh,  Colo- 
nel Yore  was  extremely  active  in  sever- 
al professional  organizations.  He 
served  as  past  president  and  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post.  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers:  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Executive  Board's 
Environmental  Quality  Committee. 
1970-41,  and  cochairman  of  the 
Board's  Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, 1978-79. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  south- 
west Pennsylvania  wiU  miss  Colonel 
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Yore  but  I  know  they  Join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  best  wishes  to  him  for 
continued  success  as  the  deputy  divi- 
sion engineer  for  the  Lower  Mississip- 
pi Valley.* 
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UNPTED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT 
MAKE  SAME  MISTAKES  AS  SO- 
VIETS IN  AFRICA 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MnnnsoTA 

ni  THX  Hotrsi  or  iispitssKirrAnvKS 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  other  Mem- 
bers the  article  "Red  Star  Dims  in 
Africa"  by  Tom  Gilroy  which  ap- 
peared in  last  Wednesday's  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

I  think  this  article  provides  an  excel- 
lent examination  of  the  changing  poli- 
ticui  alinements  of  many  African  na- 
tions and  offers  important  Insights 
into  the  reasons  for  these  shifts.  Ac- 
cording to  Gilroy,  there  is  a  growing 
exodus  of  African  nations  from  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  because  of 
their  inability  to  provide  economic  and 
development  assistance.  Gilroy  cites 
Soviet  losses  In  such  former  bastions 
of  communism  as  Guinea,  Mali.  Soma- 
lia, and  Equatorial  Guinea  and  also 
notes  growing  disenchantment  in 
Soviet-influenced  Angola  and  Congo- 
Bramavllle.  As  one  Equatorial  Guin- 
ean  who  Gilroy  quotes  appropriately 
puts  It,  "•  •  •  the  Soviets  only  want  to 
give  us  arms.  You  can't  eat  guns." 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  new 
foreign  policymakers  in  the  Reagan 
administration  who  advocate  increased 
U.S.  military  aid  to  meet  Soviet  expan- 
sionism in  the  Third  World.  It  is.  that 
Soviet  expansionism  in  Africa  is  not 
what  some  would  have  us  believe.  In 
fact,  the  Soviets  policies  seem  to  be 
backfiring  in  Africa  and  causing  them 
to  lose  face. 

I  think  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
care  about  the  United  States  long- 
term  relationship  with  African  nations 
should  read  this  article  and  consider  it 
carefully  as  they  review  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  shift  our  foreign 
aid  budget  away  from  economic  assist- 
ance and  into  military  aid.  They 
should  also  make  special  note  of  Mr. 
Gilroy's  comment  that  the  United 
States  is  seen  increasingly  on  the  Afri- 
can Continent  as  the  defender  of  the 
white  regime  in  South  Africa.  Such  a 
perception  casts  extreme  skepticism 
on  the  future  of  American  foreign 
policy  interests  in  Africa  and  is  detri- 
mental to  our  long-term  strategic  and 
resource  Interests.  The  United  States 
has  great  potential  for  foreign  policy 
gains  throughout  the  African  conti- 
nent: but  these  can  only  come  if  we 
adopt  a  progressive  stance  that  recog- 
nizes African  problems  and  interests 
and  seeks  to  address  them. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 

27.  1981] 

RsD  Star  Dims  »  AnucA 

sovtBT  Lossxs  xxcxxD  GAnfs:  on  rkason: 

"YOD  CAM'T  EAT  OtmS" 

(By  Tom  Ollroy) 

DouALA.  Camerooii.— "Soviet  expansion  In 
Africa"  has  become  something  of  a  political 
battle  cry  for  US  conaervatlves.  But  on  most 
of  the  continent.  Moscow  and  its  allies  prob- 
ably wish  they  were  doing  half  as  well  as 
Sen.  Jesae  Helmi  and  Secretary  of  SUte  Al- 
exander M.  Hals  Jr.  say  they  are. 

Although  the  Soviet  l7nlon  has  retained 
Its  Influence  with  traditional— and  well-pub- 
lished—Marxis  governments  like  those  of 
Etholopia.  Mozambique,  and  Angola,  "ex- 
pansions" In  recent  years  have  been  few  and 
far  between.  In  fact,  over  the  last  few  years 
setbacks  in  black  Africa  have  far  outnum- 
bered gains  for  the  Russians  and  their 
friends. 

Reasons  for  the  Soviet  loss  of  Influence 
are  many.  Including  bad  Judgment  in  Zim- 
babwe, where  support  for  the  wrong  black 
nationalist  faction  left  Moscow  out  In  the 
cold  after  Independence,  and  short-sighted- 
ness in  Equatorial  Oulnea.  where  close  alli- 
ance with  an  unbalanced  tyrant  led  to  diplo- 
matic reprisals  and  all  but  universal  popular 
hatred  for  the  Soviets  after  the  overthrow 
of  Macle  Nguema  Biyogo. 

More  than  specific  complaints  against  the 
Soviets,  however,  the  marked  political  shifts 
In  such  former  bastions  of  communism  as 
Guinea,  Mali,  and  even  to  some  extent 
Congo  (Brazzaville)  and  Angola  appear  to 
reflect  a  more  fundamental  disenchantment 
with  a  Soviet  Africa  policy  that  Is  long  on 
hardware,  but  short  on  long-term  economic 
development  assistance. 

"You  see  the  difficulties  we're  in."  said  an 
Equatorial  Guinean  recently  in  Malabo,  the 
badly  run-down  capital  that  Is  only  now  dig- 
ging Itself  out  from  the  11  years  of  neglect 
under  Macle.  "We  wouldn't  eat  but  for  the 
Spanish  (food  aid],  but  the  Soviets  only 
want  to  give  us  arms.  You  can't  eat  guns," 
he  concluded. 

Western  nations,  especially  the  United 
States,  have,  of  course,  welcomed  the  dimin- 
ishing Soviet  role  In  former  strongholds, 
and  In  a  few  Instances  have  profited  by  it— 
as  in  the  agreement  to  use  Soviet-built  naval 
facilities  in  Somalia.  Nevertheless,  while 
Western  economic  assistance  and  Invest- 
ment will  Increase,  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
allegiance  is  unlikely. 

Even  solidly  pro-Western  governments 
here  are  unwilling  to  line  up  politically  with 
a  US  administration  seen  Increasingly  on 
the  continent  as  the  defender  of  the  white 
regime  In  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  sending  a  senior-level  delegation 
to  the  just -ended  United  Nations  conference 
on  apartheid,  probably  scored  polnte  with 
black  states  by  contrasting  its  commitment 
to  sanctions  against  Pretoria,  with  the 
Reagan  veto  of  such  a  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  a  maturing  African 
leadership  Is  growing  wary  of  Involvement 
in  an  East-West  power  struggle  that,  while 
forming  the  foundation  of  the  Reagan-Halg 
foreign  policy,  holds  few  visible  advantages 
for  the  black  states. 

"They  are  realizing  that  nonaligiunent  Is 
their  only  hope."  explained  a  Yugoslav  dip- 
lomat, who  was  not  at  all  unhappy  with  the 
Soviet  setbacks. 

Nevertheless,  declining  Soviet-bloc  influ- 
ence Is  likely  to  mean  an  Increase  In  West- 
em  leverage,  if  only  because  of  Its  economic 
muscle.  After  a  brief  flirtation  with  Libya, 
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for  example,  the  new  govonment  In  Liberia 
swung  back  to  traditional  ties  with  Wash- 
Ingtoa,  at  least  partly  because  of  the  aerioua 
economic  problems  facing  the  country. 

Two  weeks  ago.  liberia  ordered  Libya  to 
close  its  "people's  bureau"  and  aaked  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  its  diplomatic  staff 
from  15  to  six. 

Thus  Liberia  became  the  seventh  black 
country  this  year  to  close  IJbyan  diplomatic 
missions.  One  of  them.  Nlgeriia.  baa  also  led 
diplomatic  efforts  against  the  Libyan  troop 
presence  in  Chad. 

In  fact,  Libya's  one  "victory"  In  black 
Africa— its  intervention  on  the  winning  side 
in  the  Chad  civil  war  last  December— may 
also  be  souring.  Despite  heavy  Libyan  lobby- 
ing efforts,  the  black  sUtes  remain  ada- 
manUy  opposed  to  Ubya's  presence  in  Chad, 
at  the  same  time  Chadlan  antipathy  for  Its 
northern  neighbor  is  increasing. 

In  Guinea,  a  dispute  over  the  price 
Moscow  was  paying  for  liauxlte  exports 
prompted  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure  to  turn  to 
Western  companies  interested  in  that  coun- 
try's enormous  mineral  reserves.  As  a  result, 
since  1977.  the  USSR  has  lost  landing  rights 
for  Its  TU-95  reconnaissance  planes,  and  the 
use  of  naval  Installations  in  Conakry. 

In  recent  years.  Soviet  military  advisers 
have  been  expelled  from  or  aaked  to  leave 
Guinea,  Mali.  Somalia,  and  Equatorial 
Guinea,  and  in  each  case  US  economic  as- 
sistance—both private  and  governmental— 
has  increased  as  a  result.  Even  in  such 
Marxist  states  as  Congo  (Braraaville)  and 
Angola,  where  "treaties  of  friendship"  with 
Moscow  are  regularly  renewed.  Western  eco- 
nomic ties  are  surprislncly  strong. 

In  both  countries,  it  is  Western  compa- 
nies—not Soviet  ones— drilling  for  the  oil 
that  Angola  and  Congo  so  badly  need  for 
foreign  exchange.  In  Angola,  the  national 
airline  flies  Boeing  Jets,  not  Ilushyins.  and 
Luanda's  largest  correspondent  bank  Is  not 
the  Bank  of  Narodny.  which  finances 
Moscow  trade  outside  the  Soviet  bloc,  but 
that  citadel  of  capitalism.  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Congo  (Brazzaville)  meanwhile,  has  adopt- 
ed a  liberal  investment  code  to  attract  West- 
em  Investment  and  has  pledged  not  to  na- 
tionalize foreign  firms  investing  there. 
Western  capital  and  technical  assistance 
have  recently  been  called  in  to  restructure 
moribund  state-owned  companies  modeled 
on  the  Soviet  ideaL 

In  probably  the  most  publicized  loss,  the 
Soviet  Union's  backing  for  Joshua  Nkomo's 
nationalist  group  in  Zimbabwe  left  Moscow 
without  diplomatic  representation  for 
months,  after  Robert  Mugabe  won  the  post 
independence  election.  Though  Mugabe  is 
an  avowed  Marxist,  the  Soviets  stlU  have 
little  Influence  in  Zimbabwe,  and  it  was  to 
Western  donors  that  Mugabe  turned  to  re- 
build the  war-tom  economy. 

Aside  from  the  welcome  alight  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mugabe's  good  relatkms  with 
the  West — which  almost  universally  (q>- 
posed  his  accession  to  power— throws  Into 
doubt  strongly  held  views  In  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  Soviet-bloc  material  as- 
sistance to  liberation  groups  like  SWAPO 
(the  South- West  Africa  People's  Organiza- 
tion) and  the  Polisario  Front  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  radical  governments  In  Namibia 
and  Spanish  Sahara  if  tbose  two  groups 
come  to  power. 

While  it  was  Zimbabwe  that  got  publicity, 
the  most  serious  fall  from  grace  for  the 
Soviet  Union  in  black  Africa  was  probably 
in  Equatorial  Guinea,  a  small  West  African 
natkm  comprising  several  islands  off  the 
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coast  of  Gabon  and  Cameroon,  and  a  main- 
land enclave  between  the  two  countries 

During  the  11  years  of  the  Made  reign, 
when  the  incrnuingly  paranoid  leader 
stepped  up  imprisonments,  almost  unspeak- 
able tortures,  and  executions  of  an  estimat- 
ed one-sixth  of  the  population  of  250,000. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  remained 
Macie's  closest— and  finally  his  only— advis- 
ers. 

When  the  current  government  overthrew 
Made  in  August  1979.  that  friendship  was 
not  forgotten. 

"They  (the  people]  remember  11  years  of 
prison,  and  they  rememt>er  that  it  was  the 
Soviets  who  were  advising  (Made];  ex- 
plained a  guide  from  the  MlnisUr  of  Exter- 
nal Affairs  during  a  recent  tour  of  the  capi- 
taL« 


TRAGEDY  IN  ATLANTA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxniois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  by  Raymond  Coffey. 
Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  bureau 
chief,  caught  my  eye.  Mr.  Coffey  pre- 
sents a  thoughtful  and  balanced 
report  on  the  tragedy  in  Atlanta 
which  I  wish  to  direct  to  the  Members' 
attention.  The  editorial,  appearing  in 
the  May  28,  Chicago  Tribune,  follows: 
Racial  Views  or  Atlamta  Killimgs 
(By  Raymond  Coffey) 

Washhigtor.- A  woman  named  Ella  Col- 
Una,  identified  as  a  sister  of  the  Ute  Mal- 
colm X,  told  a  Memorial  Day  rally  here  that 
the  multiple  murders  of  black  children  and 
yoimg  adults  in  Atlanta  were  "the  work  of 
white  sdentists." 

Those  sdentists,  she  went  on.  were  "per- 
forming experiments  to  discover  what  made 
the  black  man  so  superior  that  he  was  able 
to  withstand  the  abuses  of  400  years." 

Now  that>is.  by  any  sane  measure,  danger- 
ous, extremist,  recklessly  irresponsible,  and 
Inflammatory  nonsense. 

It  is  also  abominably  racist  nonsense. 

Yet  many  in  the  <»pwd  of  about  5.000 
gathered  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  last 
Monday  for  a  rally  presided  over  by  none 
other  than  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  of  Chica- 
go cheered  and  applauded. 

The  murders  in  Atlanta  are  evil  and 
heartbreaking. 

But  to  contribute  to  turning  the  murders 
Into  some  sort  of  national  racial-political 
Issue  seems  to  me  wantonly  and  cynically 
exploitative  of  tragedy. 

Yet  that,  it  also  seems  to  me.  Is  what  some 
people,  including  some  leaders  or  would-be 
leaders  of  the  black  community,  are  coming 
dangerously  dose  to. 

The  police  in  Atlanta  seem  convinced  that 
they  are  dealing  with  more  than  one  killer. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  killers  are  black 
or  white. 

Yet.  In  recent  weeks  Mayor  Marion  Barry 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  bla^  suggested  pub- 
licly on  two  different  occasions  that  the  kill- 
ings would  have  been  solved  by  now  if  the 
victims  had  been  white,  or  more  q>ecifically, 
Jewish. 

By  implication  at  least  Barry  seemed  to  be 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  both  the  mayor  of  At- 
lanta and  the  head  of  its  police  department 
areblac^ 
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Chicago's  ubiquitous  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
said  back  In  April  that  the  AtlanU  killings 
could  not  be  "dumped  in  the  lap"  of  the  At- 
lanta mayor  and  police  chief. 

Rather,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  said,  with 
the  sort  of  rhetorical  flamboyance  that  Is 
becoming  all  too  common  in  connection 
with  the  Atlanta  killings,  "there  is  a  cultur- 
al conspiracy  to  kill  black  people  .  .  .  the 
personality  of  the  culture  is  anti-black." 

At  the  Monday  rally  here  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  at  It  again. 

The  klUlngs  in  Atlanta,  he  said,  were  the 
foundation  for  a  "new  unity,  a  new  power, 
and  s  new  determination"  in  the  battle  for 
dvil  rights. 

That  is.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson's  stand- 
ards, at  least  somewhat  more  subtle  than 
what  he  said  in  April. 

But  It  still  suggests— despite  the  afasrace 
of  any  evidence— that  the  AtlanU  killings 
are  racially  motivated. 

The  holiday  rally  here  was  sponsored  by 
something  called  the  "Committee  to  Stop 
Children's  Murdera,"  in  which  a  leading  or- 
ganizer is  Camllle  Bell,  mother  of  one  of  the 
slain  children  in  Atlanta. 

Such  a  rally,  she  conceded,  "cannot  do 
much  to  help"  if  it  Is  seen  only  as  related  to 
the  kllUngs  in  Atlanta.  But.  atie  said,  "if  you 
see  it  as  a  basic  war  <mi  children  in  America, 
then  a  rally  that  raises  people's  awareness 
can  be  very  good." 

Okay.  But  who  could— or  how  could 
anyone— see  what  has  happened  In  Atlanta 
as  a  "basic  war  on  children  in  America?" 
That  is  as  preposterous  as  the  "End  Geno- 
cide" placards  some  of  the  people  at  Mon- 
day's rally  were  carrying. 

The  rally  itself,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  as 
much  a  political-radal-commerdal  Jamboree 
as  It  was  a  gesture  of  concern  for  the  victims 
In  Atlanta. 

Socialists,  communists,  and  assorted  other 
political  fringe  groups  were  busy  hawking 
their  newspapers  and  other  wares,  young 
hustlers  were  selling  "Save  the  Chlldrra" 
buttons  for  50  cents  and  "Impeach  Reagan" 
bumper  stickers,  and  the  committee  itself 
was  peddling  Atlanta  T-shirts. 

Advertisements  for  a  record  soon  to  be  re- 
leased by  an  outfit  called  the  Infra  Red 
Punk  Band  of  St.  Louis  read:  "If  you  feel 
something  for  our  children,  you'll  want  At- 
lanta." 

If  everyone  there  tuu)  taken  their  kids  to 
the  beach  or  a  picnic  or  a  ttall  game  for  the 
holiday,  we'd  all  probably  have  been  better 
off.* 


STEFAN  CARDINAL  WYSZYNSKI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  UUROIB 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEHTATTVES 

Monday.  June  I.  1981 

•  Mr.  liOCHEL.  Mr.  i^)eaker.  the 
death  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wsrssynski 
reminds  us  once  again  what  an  impor- 
tant role  the  people  of  Poland  have 
played  in  the  battle  against  totalitar- 
ian tyranny  in  the  modem  world. 
Poland  has  felt  the  full  force  of  two  of 
the  most  brutal  systems  ever  devised: 
naiiism  and  communism.  Yet.  de^ite 
the  mass  terror,  the  deportaticHis,  the 
death  camps,  the  shooUngs,  the  loss  of 
civil  and  human  rights,  the  Polish 
people  have  always  managed  to  keep 
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•live  the  small,  filtering  spark  of 
ficedoin. 

Throughout  this  generation-long 
struggle.  Stefan  Wysaynski  played  a 
major  role.  He  worked  for  freedom 
under  the  Naii  occupation  of  Poland 
and  he  became  a  symbol  of  Poland's 
will  to  fight  against  tyranny  through- 
out all  the  years  of  Communist  occu- 
pation. He  was  tnily  a  magnificent 
human  being.  The  rebirth  of  freedom 
in  Poland  today  could  not  have  hap- 
poMd  without  his  courage,  his  pru- 
dence, his  leadership,  and  his  devotion 
toOod. 

If  future  generations  wish  to  learn 
about  the  struggle  for  human  rights  in 
the  20th  century,  they  will  have  to 
know  all  about  Poland  and  the  man 
who  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  that 
struggle.  Stefan  Cardinal  WyszjmskL 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rscobd, 
"Wysomski  Fortified  Church  Under 
Communist  Rule"  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Friday.  May  29. 1981: 

Wtszthski  Fobtifiks  Crukch  Uhokk 

ComfumsT  RuLK 

(By  Wolfgmnc  Saxon) 

Stefan  Cardinal  Wyaiynaki.  Archbishop  of 
OniesM)  and  Warsaw  and  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Poland,  spent  thre«  decades  in  a 
strussle  with  secular  authority  and  left  the 
PoUah  church  far  more  powerful  than 
before. 

Treading  a  thin  line  between  resistance 
and  oompromiae,  he  prevailed— throusb  Sta- 
linist incarceimtlon  and  the  persecution  of 
the  faithful,  throush  the  harassment  that 
followed,  throuch  Communist  efforts  to  leg- 
islate the  church  into  submission,  through 
the  downfall  of  a  succession  of  discredited 
party  and  Government  chiefs.  In  the  end. 
an  offidally  atheist  regime  had  to  turn  to 
him  and  his  bishops  for  rescue  from  a  dtl- 
aenry  enraged  by  economic  hardships  as 
well  as  by  official  corruption  and  ineptitude. 

In  the  labor  unrest  starting  last  year.  Car- 
dinal Wyaxynski  became  the  arbitrator  be- 
tween ttie  leaders  of  the  Indepoident  lalMr 
movonent  and  the  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship. 

BIOBT  TO  as  A  CATHOLIC  NATIOH 

"After  10  centuries  of  Catholicism,"  he 
bad  reminded  Poland's  political  leaders  long 
before,  in  1966,  "we  have  the  right  to  be  a 
Catlu>Uc  nation,  and  we  do  not  resign  that 
right."  Responding  to  cheers  from  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pilgrims  in  Upper  Silesia,  he 
used  that  show  of  support  to  plead  for  co- 
exlstenoe  between  the  Church  and  "the  au- 
thority of  Caesar." 

He  confronted  a  Government  campaign  to 
keep  the  young  out  of  church  in  mid- 1963, 
declaring:  "If  a  dtlaen  does  not  demand  his 
rights,  he  Is  no  longer  a  citizen.  He  becomes 
a  slave."  Parents,  he  said,  should  Insist  on 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  wor- 
ship. 

His  role  was  bolstered  by  the  faith  of  most 
Poles,  who  saw  the  church  as  the  historic 
symbol  of  Polish  nationalism,  and  by  the 
fean  all  around  of  intervention  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  large  majority  of  Poles  con- 
tinued to  identify  with  Roman  Catholicism 
aa  a  iNilwark  against  Soviet  power  and  the 
doctrinaire  Marxism  -Leninism  that  Mos- 
cow's leaders  practiced  to  their  own  national 
advantage. 
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)  IT  pora's  KLacnoH 


The  liand  of  the  Polish  church  was  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  election  of  Karol 
Cardinal  Wojtyla.  Archbishop  of  Cracow,  to 
become  Pope  John  Paul  n  in  19T8  and  by 
tils  subaequent  visit  to  Poland. 

Cardinal  Wyaaynski's  Influence  and  the 
credil>ility  of  his  church  among  the  people 
were  strong  enough  to  restrain  militants 
pushing  the  union  leader.  Lech  Walesa,  in 
one  direction  and  Ideological  hard-liners 
pulling  the  Community  Party  leader,  Stan- 
Islaw  Kania.  In  the  other,  wtiile  Moscow 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do 
about  the  tumult. 

When  the  economic  woes  and  the  workers' 
dissatisfaction  erupted  in  unrest  in  1980,  the 
state  found  Itself  unable  to  cope  with  them. 
Thus  the  astonishing  spectacle  in  the  spring 
of  1981,  when  Mr.  KanU  and  Mr.  Walesa 
and  their  aides  went  to  the  Cardinal's 
palace  in  Warsaw  for  discussions.  And  the 
Cardinal's  reprearatatives,  the  bishops  of 
Poland,  openly  mediated  local  disputes  over 
lat>or  grievances  or  police  excesses. 
WAuno  or  ratiomai;.  disastsk 

Cautious  In  his  dealings  with  the  state. 
Cardinal  Wyssynskl  did  not  leap  into  the 
fray  when  strikes  swept  Poland  to  paralyze 
an  ailing  economy.  Iiutead.  he  first  told  the 
workers  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  national 
disaster  and  outside  Intervention  by  going 
back  to  work  and  negotiating.  That  advice 
and  the  Government's  imprecedented 
broadcast  of  ills  speech  on  television  in  that 
strike-ridden  August  of  1980  rankled  many 
workers  and  Catholic  intellectuals. 

But  Cardinal  Wyszynski  then  followed  his 
longstanding  admonition  to  the  church 
never  to  go  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
He  met  with  Mr.  Walesa  the  following 
month  and  eventually  gave  full  support  to 
the  Independent  union  and  its  struggling 
sister  group,  the  farm  union.  But  he  also  re- 
minded them  of  the  danger  to  the  nation  if 
they  pushed  the  Government  too  far  in- 
stead of  holding  It  to  hard-won  promises. 

WAS  OHOAmD  IN  1»34 

Stephan  Wyszynski,  the  son  of  a  village 
teacher  and  church  organist,  was  bom  Aug. 
3,  1901,  near  Lomza  in  the  northeastern 
Poland,  then  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
He  was  ordained  in  1924  and  posted  as  vlca 
to  Wloclawek,  where  he  edited  a  Catholic 
dally  newspaper  and  a  scientific  monthly. 

He  earned  a  doctorate  in  sociology  and 
canon  law  at  the  Catholic  University  in 
Lublin  In  1929  and  also  studied  in  Italy, 
France  and  Belgliun.  During  nine  years  as 
professor  at  the  Higher  Seminary  of 
Wloclawek.  he  became  known  as  a  "labor 
priest"  close  to  the  working  people,  for 
whom,  in  1935,  he  founded  and  directed  the 
Catholic  Workers  University. 

The  author  of  several  books  on  latwr 
topics,  the  priest  upset  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  church  hierarchy.  He  was  play- 
ing a  role  as  counsel  in  lalwr  disputes  when 
the  Germans  invaded  Poland  in  1939. 

The  Nazis  imprisoned  much  of  the  Polish 
clergy,  but  Father  Wyszynski  was  spared 
and  became  a  resistance  leader  and  organiz- 
er of  clandestine  church  meetings.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lublin  in  1946. 

MAXXD  ASCHBISHOP  BT  POPS  PTDS 

Two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
Cardinal  Hlond.  Pope  Pius  XII  named  him 
Archbishop  of  Gnlezno  and  Warsaw  and 
Primate  of  Poland.  By  then,  the  Commu- 
nists had  taken  full  control  of  the  country 
under  Soviet  tutelage  and  set  out  to  reduce 
the  church  to  Impotence. 
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Achibiahop  Wyszynski  signed  an  agree- 
ment In  19S0  by  which  the  church  proBBlaed 
not  to  meddle  In  politics  and  the  sUte  prom- 
ised to  respect  freedom  of  worship  and  to 
let  the  church  print  Its  publications  and 
give  religious  instruction  to  schoolchildren. 

That  first  compromise  for  the  sake  of  sur- 
vival did  not  sit  well  with  many  Poles,  who 
saw  the  regime  chipping  away  at  the  histori- 
cal role  of  their  church.  In  any  case,  the 
pact  did  not  withstand  the  repressions  that 
foUowed.  Priests  were  jaUed,  the  Catholic 
press  was  stilled,  and  Archbishop  Wyszynski 
had  to  use  all  his  skiU  at  diplomacy,  his 
courage  and  sheer  stubbomess  In  the  ensu- 
ing decades  to  win  htdk.  the  relative  freedom 
the  19S0  agreement  had  granted. 

EAISSD  TO  lAMK  OP  CAKOIIIAL  III  l«f  1 

Pope  Plus  announced  the  Archbishop's 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1952. 
But  fearful  of  not  being  allowed  back  into 
Poland,  Cardinal  Wyszynski  kept  away  from 
the  consistory  in  Rome  the  following  Janu- 
ary. When  he  refused  to  denounce  a  bishop 
Jailed  on  espionage  charges  in  1953,  he  was 
himself  arrested  and  confined  at  a  monas- 
tery for  tluee  years. 

In  one  of  the  Ironies  that  marked  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski's  life,  Wladislaw  Gomulka. 
the  Communist  leader  in  the  early  postwar 
period,  has  also  been  purged  and  JaUed  by 
the  Stalinist  under  Boleslaw  Bierut.  When 
Bdr.  Gomulka  returned  to  power  in  1956,  he 
had  Cardinal  Wyszynsid  returned  to  his 
palace. 

htr.  Gomulka's  return  marked  a  lessening 
of  Soviet  domination.  By  freeing  the  Cardi- 
nal, he  was  seeking  to  gain  popular  support 
for  his  rule.  And  over  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, both  sides  continued  to  grope  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  of  mostly  uneasy  coexistence. 

The  Cardinal  often  denounced  what 
amounts  to  repression  by  the  Government 
and  to  castigate  Mr.  Gomulka's  assertion 
that  no  such  thing  existed.  RaUing  against 
Poland's  "caesars,"  he  cited  20  organizations 
trying  to  turn  Poles  into  a  nation  of  atheists 
and  obstructing  their  right  to  worship 
freely. 

SHZEP  ORAWn  CIXMKR  TOGETHKR 

Temporal  power  could  not  overcome  the 
Church  in  Poland,  he  frequently  said. 

"Strike  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  will 
disperse,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  fiery  sermon  at 
Poland's  holiest  shrine,  in  Czestochowa,  In 
January  1966  after  the  regime  had  denied 
him  a  passport  for  a  visit  to  Rome.  "Often 
this  has  been  tried  and  proved  true.  But 
whenever  it  was  done  In  Poland,  it  served 
only  to  draw  the  sheep  closer  together." 

Even  in  recent  years,  he  spoke  out  against 
bureaucrats  and  policemen  interfering  with 
religious  observations  and  processions,  and 
he  was  constantly  attacking  measures  that 
curbed  the  construction  of  churches,  de- 
manded their  financial  records  or  ham- 
strung their  publications  and  ability  to 
teach. 

Still,  with  the  comparative  peace  attained 
under  the  Gomulka  regime.  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynski began  to  travel  outside  Poland.  He 
met  Pope  Plus  XII  in  1957  and  returned  in 
1968  for  the  election  of  Pope  John  XXin 
and  for  Pope  John's  funeral  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1963. 

T,«»y/itng  the  church  in  an  Intensely  na- 
tionalistic country.  Cardinal  Wyszynsid  had 
his  own  quarrels  with  the  Holy  See.  particu- 
larly with  Pope  Paul,  whom  he  visited  re- 
peatedly for  discussions. 

The  chief  irritant  then  was  the  Vatican's 
slowness  in  honoring  Poland's  sovereignty 
over  the  western  provinces  seized  from  Ger- 
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many  at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  By  1970 
Mr.  Gomulka  and  Chancellor  Willy  Bnndt 
of  West  Gemany  had  sivoed  an  agreement 
by  which  Bonn  fonnally  accepted  the 
postwar  borders. 

Cardinal  WyaQmaki.  not  wanting  to  loae 
the  people's  trust  to  the  Communists, 
pressed  the  Vatican  to  foUow  suit.  He  was 
annoyed  when  the  Vatican  chose  to  take  a 
legalistic  attitude  by  waiting  for  formal  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  which  was  held  up  for 
a  time  by  the  issue  of  Germans  still  in  the 
region  who  wanted  to  go  west. 

In  1970  riots  broke  out  on  the  Baltic  coast 
of  Poland  over  higher  food  prices,  and  Car- 
dinal Wyszynski  voiced  the  countiy's  shock 
over  the  severity  with  which  the  disturb- 
ances were  quelled. 

A  new  leaderstiip  was  installed  with 
Edward  Olerek  as  party  chief.  He  and  the 
new  Prime  BfUnlster,  Piotr  Jaroszewicz. 
promptly  made  overtures  to  the  Cardinal, 
who  coaxed  concessions  from  them.  In 
return  he  provided  them  with  a  voice  of 
moderation  when  the  gathering  storm  over- 
took the  nation  In  1980  and  a  discredited 
leadership  again  fell.* 


UPPER  WHITE  OAK  BAYOU 
FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTZZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  authorization  of  the 
Upper  White  Oak  Bayou  flood  control 
project. 

This  project  is  critically  important 
to  the  residents  in  the  central  and 
northwestern  sections  of  Houston  who 
have  suffered  from  flood  problems  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  people  who  live  along  the  Upper 
White  Oak  Bayou  have  made  every 
effort  at  the  local  level  to  protect 
their  homes  and  businesses  from  the 
ravages  of  flooding.  I  believe  that  we 
should  now  do  our  part  by  helping 
them  to  accomplish  what  they  are 
unable  to  do  themselves.  My  bill  recog- 
nizes this  problem  and  enables  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  provide  the  as- 
sistance that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Corps  of  Engineers  could 
begin  the  process  of  eliminating  the 
economic  and  personal  losses  associat- 
ed with  periodic  flooding. 

I,  and  all  other  Houstonians  recog- 
nize the  need  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. However,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  an  inher- 
ent responsibility  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens who  must  live  in  constant  fear  of 
floods.  I  believe  there  are  very  few 
things  in  this  world  more  terrifjring 
than  the  prospect  of  waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  find  that  your 
home  is  floating  down  a  river— with 
yeu  still  in  it. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  both  here  and  in  Houston. 
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and  have  been  assured  that  this  proj- 
ect, which  they  endorse,  is  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  all  interested  par- 
ties. I  also  have  tieen  informed  that 
local  sponsors  are  ready  and  willing  to 
assume  their  share  of  the  financial 
costs  of  this  project. 

In  their  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  noted  that: 

The  selected  plan  will  eliminate  the  haz- 
ards and  social  anxiety  related  to  stream 
flooding,  and.  if  local  drainage  improve- 
ments commensurate  with  the  project  are 
installed,  the  health  hazards  and  the  re- 
peated cleanup  associated  with  residential 
inundation  will  be  removed.  The  expansion 
of  the  Houston  metropolitan  complex  will 
tie  allowed  to  continue  in  the  study  area  In 
an  orderly  manner. 

Conversely,  failure  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation would  have  serious  adverse  ef- 
fects on  existing  housing  develop- 
ments. Danger  to  houses  already  in 
the  flood  plains  would  increase  as 
rainfall  nmoff  increased,  caused  by 
more  and  more  houses  in  the  area.  Ac- 
cording to  the  corps  estimates,  the 
flood  damage  potential  for  existing  de- 
vel(H>ed  properties  is  $4,356,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  even  the 
casual  observer  that  this  flood  control 
project  would  enhance  regional  eco- 
nomic development  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  those 
living  in  the  communities  along  the 
Upper  White  Oak  Bayou.  The  invest- 
ment called  for  in  this  legislation  is 
certainly  justified  when  we  weigh  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  which  are  de- 
rived from  a  vital  community  with 
thriving  industry,  versus  regional 
decay  which  generates  unemployment, 
saps  our  tax  base,  and  generally  im- 
pedes economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  I  would  like  to  pledge 
to  my  fellow  colleagues  that  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  passage  of  an  omnibus 
water  resources  development  bill  tlUs 
year  and  I  am  equally  committed  to 
the  inclusion  of  this  vital  project. 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  can  surely 
be  one  of  our  brightest  if— together— 
we  work  to  insure  that  this  Nation  and 
its  citizens  will  not  suffer  from  either 
the  ravages  of  too  much  water  or 
thirst  from  not  enough.* 


REHABILITATION  COUNSELORS 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OP  IfCW  TOBK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28.  1981.  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Doug  Walgren 
and  I  introduced  HJl.  3729.  a  bill  to 
establish  Federal  standards  for  the 
certification  of  professional  rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 

Rehabilitation  counselors  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  rehabilitation  of 
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millions  of  handici^jped  people.  The 
counselor  evaluates  an  applicant's  re- 
habilitation potential  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  the  reha- 
bilitation plan,  specifsring  the  services 
to  be  provided  along  with  objectives 
and  employment  goals  to  be  achieved. 
The  responsibility  and  expertise  re- 
quired during  this  process  is  substan- 
tial. The  cotmselor  assists  the  handi- 
capped person  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  rehabilitation,  including  de- 
veloping the  client's  emplojmient  skills 
and  providing  any  necessary  postem- 
ployment  services  to  assist  the  person 
in  maintaining  employment. 

Of  the  1.1  million  Americans  who  re- 
cently applied  for  rehabilitation  coun- 
seling, only  460,000  or  42  percent  were 
accepted.  The  lack  of  qualified  reha- 
bilitation counselors  accounts  for 
much  of  this  discrepancy.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  statistics,  in 
1975,  32.4  million  Americans  were 
moderately  or  severely  disabled.  By 
1984  this  number  is  expected  to  rise  to 
almost  39  million.  The  demands  on  the 
time  and  talents  of  rehabilitation 
counselors  continues  to  increase.  To 
meet  the  need  for  qualified  rehabilita- 
tion counselors,  the  Government 
spends  several  million  dollars  each 
year  for  their  training  at  over  60  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  37 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  its  founding  in  1974.  the  CMn- 
mission  on  Rehabilitation  Counselors 
Certification  has  certified  over  12.000 
people.  The  National  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Association  (NRCA)  with 
it's  6.000  members  and  the  American 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Association 
(ARCA),  with  its  3,100  members,  rep- 
resent this  field  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

There  are  approximately  20.000 
people  in  the  United  States  who  call 
themselves  rehabilitation  counselors- 
yet  only  12.000  are  certified.  This 
means  that  only  12.000  of  20.000  have 
met  the  minimum  education  and  expe- 
rience standards  set  by  the  field  itself. 
The  remaining  8,000  people  may  or 
may  not  have  the  necessary  training 
and/or  background  to  adequately  serv- 
ice the  population  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  work  with  on  a  daily  l>asis. 

Inadequately  trained  rehabilitation 
counselors  can  occasionally  result  in 
mistreatment  of  clients.  This  training 
problem  certainly  contributes  to  a 
view  held  by  some  handici4>ped  advo- 
cacy groups  that  rehabilitation  coim- 
selors  are  not  professional  health  care 
providers. 

Since  my  biU  was  first  introduced  in 
the  95th  Congress.  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  support  from 
handicapped  individuals  and  rehabili- 
tation counselors.  Often  these  letters 
have  pointed  out  cases  where  nonoerti- 
fied  rehabilitation  counselors  have 
sometimes  caused  physical  or  mental 
damage  to  their  clients.  The  following 
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Are  a  few  examples  of  mistreatment 
caused  by  noncertlfied  rehabilitation 
counselors: 

A  profoundly  deaf  man  applied  for 
services  at  a  local  department  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  office.  The  coun- 
selor who  was  assigned  to  serve  the 
client  said  the  man  was  not  deaf  but 
was  only  faking  his  disability. 

A  rehabilitation  counselor  working 
in  a  State  psychiatric  hospital  had  es- 
sentially no  training  in  psychology, 
psychiatry,  or  the  psychological  di- 
mensions of  handicapping  conditions. 
As  a  consequence,  this  counselor  false- 
ly assumed  that  the  patients  residing 
at  the  institution  were  essentially 
hopeless  in  terms  of  their  potential  /or 
competitive  employment.  The  counsel- 
or, therefore,  would  not  give  assist- 
ance to  clients  In  terms  of  vocational 
training  if  it  involved  more  than  very 
rudimentary  work  such  as  washing 
dishes.  Residing  at  this  institution 
were  a  number  of  very  gifted  individ- 
uals, albeit  with  significant  psycho- 
logical problems.  As  a  consequence, 
many  of  these  clients  actually  re- 
gressed due  to  the  fact  that  they  re- 
ceived little  help  from  the  institution 
in  reorganizing  their  lives  to  reenter 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  This 
counselor  did  irreparable  harm  to  a 
great  many  individuals  before  being 
replaced  by  a  counselor  who  was  quali- 
fied. 

A  client  with  cerebral  palsy  was  re- 
ferred for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.  The  counselor,  as  a  result  of 
not  having  had  courses  or  experience 
in  physical  disabilities,  wrongly  as- 
sumed that  the  client  was  not  capable 
of  competitive  employment.  The  client 
was  denied  services  and  remained  at 
home,  unemployed  and  not  in  school. 
Eventually,  the  client  reapplied  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  saw  a 
qualified  counselor,  and  enrolled  in  a 
college  curriculum. 

An  epileptic  client  was  killed  while 
working  with  industrial  machinery. 
The  unqualified  counselor,  who  did 
not  understand  the  potential  that  the 
client  may  have  a  seizure  on  the  job 
placed  this  individual  in  a  fatal  situa- 
tion. A  qualified  counselor  would  have 
had  a  more  realistic  view  of  Jobs  which 
would  be  cfHupatible  with  this  client's 
medical  condition. 

HJl.  3729  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  such  cases  by  establishing 
Federal  standards  for  rehabilitation 
counselors.  As  the  prime  funding 
agency  for  rehabilitation  counseling 
services,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  special  responsibility  in  this  area. 
Basically  this  bill  sUtes  that  rehabUi- 
tation  centers  receiving  Federal  funds 
will  hire  only  counselors  who  meet 
professional  standards  for  certifica-. 
tion.  This  wiU  insure  the  protection  of 
handicapped  consumers,  many  of 
whom  are  extremely  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  their  disability.  H.R.  3729  will 
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also  assure  a  more  effective  use  of 
Federal  rehabilitation  funding. 

To  date  a  wide  variety  of  organiza- 
tions, representing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  individuals,  have  formally  en- 
dorsed this  bill.  Some  of  these  groups 
include:  American  Occupational  Ther- 
apy Association,  the  American  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Counseling  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Rehabilitation 
Counseling  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Profes- 
sionals of  the  Private  Sector,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Rehabilitation  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association. 

Dr.  David  Brubacker,  chairman  of 
the  Coalition  of  Independent  Health 
Professionals,  a  coalition  of  10  profes- 
sional organizations,  which  represents 
nearly  500,000  health  care  providers 
said,  "It  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  millions  of  disabled  Americans  that 
this  bill  be  passed  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress: it  has  the  full  support  of  health 
professionals,  consumers,  and  the 
public.  H.R.  3729  would  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  providing  high  quality 
rehabilitation  services." 

Endorsements  such  as  this  one  prove 
to  me  that  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion is  understood  and  that  H.R.  3729 
is  welcomed  and  supported  by  those 
who  would  be  most  affected  by  it. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  in  supporting  this  bill  by  moving 
it  promptly  and  successfully  through 
the  legislative  process.* 
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laws  to  better  protect  the  long  neglect- 
ed abuses  of  our  elderly.* 


THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIPORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  focus  my  colleagues 
attention  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging's  report  "Elder  Abuse— An  Ex- 
amination of  a  Hidden  Problem."  This 
report  on  elder  abuse  contains  case 
histories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that 
"the  abuse  of  the  elderly  by  their 
loved  ones  and  caretakers  exists  on  a 
scale  far  greater  than  has  been  real- 
ized to  date."  The  incidence  of  elder 
abuse  is  only  slightly  less  than  child 
abuse  and  yet  States  are  spending  87 
percent  of  their  protective  service 
budgets  on  children  and  only  7  per- 
cent on  the  elderly  with  the  remainder 
going  to  individuals  age  18  to  64. 

The  report  is  a  significant  document: 
the  first  national  investigation  ever 
undertaken  on  this  subject.  I  call  upon 
my  colleagues  to  become  familiar  with 
it.  It  strongly  urges  Congress  to  assist 
the  States  in  addressing  this  grave 
pandemic  and  encourages  the  States 
to    upgrade    their    protective    service 


WHOLESALE  BUYING  ADVAN- 
TAGE IN  GASOLINE  MARKET- 
ING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  Iowa  newspapers  on  May 
16,  1981,  and  is  credited  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  Des  Moines,  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  ongoing 
discussion  of  questions  related  to  gaso- 
line marketing.  In  particular,  the  arti- 
cle raises  the  issue  of  the  current  ad- 
vantage in  buying  that  independent 
dealers  and  convenience  store  opera- 
tors have  over  lessee  dealers  who  pur- 
chase gasoline  from  the  same  source, 
the  major  oil  refiners. 

Because  the  independent  operators 
are  able  to  buy  gasoline  on  the  open 
market  at  prices  substantially  below 
those  offered  to  lessee  dealers,  who 
are  bound  by  contracts,  they  are  able 
to  turn  around  and  sell  the  gasoline  at 
retail  prices  that  are  only  slightly 
above  the  wholesale  prices  paid  by  the 
lessee  dealers.  The  result:  a  decided 
marketing  advantage  for  the  inde- 
pendent marketers. 

WoLP  AT  Door  op  Many  Gas  Statioiis— 
Price  War  Behind  the  Scene 

Des  Moines  (AP)— See  that  gas  station 
down  the  street? 

Look  quick,  says  the  president  of  the  Iowa 
Gasoline  Dealers  Association.  Chances  are. 
It  won't  be  around  next  year. 

Don  Cavltka,  who  operates  his  own  service 
station  in  Des  Moines,  said  these  are  hard 
times  for  gasoline  stations,  especially  those 
affiliated  with  major  oU  companies. 

"This  next  12  months  Is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely rough  period  of  time,"  Cavltka  said. 

He  is  predicting  that  as  many  as  half  of 
the  affiliated  stations  In  business  today  will 
be  closed  within  six  months  to  a  year. 

"All  you've  got  to  do  Is  see  the  nimiber  of 
people  who  are  going  out  of  business,"  he 
said.  'All  you  need  to  do  Is  keep  track  of  the 
sales  and  you  will  see  there's  going  to  be 
considerable  drop  out." 

What  is  greasing  the  floor  for  the  skid  of 
many  stations,  Cavltka  said,  is  the  differ- 
ence In  what  the  oil  conglomerates  charge 
their  stations  for  fuel  and  the  excess  fuel 
the  companies  sell  at  a  lower  price  on  the 
open  market— largely  to  Independent  deal- 
ers and  convenience  stores. 

The  combination  of  the  cut-rate  prices  to 
the  opposition  and  a  lower  demand  for  gaso- 
line—due mainly  to  fuel-efficient  cars  and  a 
sluggish  economy— makes  it  hard  for  sta- 
tions to  stay  on  their  >eet.  Cavltka  said. 

State  figures  reflect  lower  sales  of  gaso- 
line. According  to  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Transportation,  taxable  fuel  sales  have 
dropped  from  1.926  billion  gallons  in  1978  to 
1.655  billion  gallons  last  year.  Sales  are  pro- 
jected to  decrease  further  to  1.595  billion  by 
1987. 
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Cavltka  said  the  price  to  independents 
generaUy  la  aU  to  10  cento  a  gallon  cheaper 
than  it  Is  to  the  affiliated  gas  sUUons. 

Larry  BlUt.  execuUve  director  of  the  Iowa 
Gasoline  Dealers  AnodaUon.  aaid  dealers— 
who  the  asaociatlon  says  are  barely  making 
money  or  are  losing  It  on  current  aales— are 
taking  a  big  ctuuice  in  lowering  prices  fur- 
ther under  oil  company  rebate  programs. 

What  Blixt  and  Cavltka  would  like  to  see 
U  for  oil  companies  to  simply  lower  the  gas- 
oline prices  which  are  charged  to  dealers. 

Cavitka  claims  that  the  oU  conglomerates 
are  not  sympathetic  to  the  problems  faced 
by  their  individual  stations. 

"They  won't  even  talk  to  us."  he  aaid  of 
the  oil  firms.  "They  don't  have  anything  to 
talk  to  us  about.  They  say.  We've  got  our 
dealers  advisory  board  we  talked  to."  The 
only  problem  with  that  is  they  select  the 
people  on  the  dealers  advisory  board.  When 
that  happens,  you  get  a  lot  of  'yes'  people 
on  the  board." 

Thus,  Cavitka  said,  dealers  largely  are  on 
their  own  In  trying  tosUy  in  business  while 
motorists  buy  increasingly  gas-efficient  cars 
and  while  gas  sales  at  quick-trip  stores 
flourish. 

"Right  now.  we  have  dealers  who  are  post- 
ing pHces  that  in  many  cases  are  below 
what  they  are  paying  for  it,"  he  said. 

He  said  his  Standard  Oil  supplier  Is  charg- 
ing $1,248  a  gallon  for  regular  and  $1,288  for 
unleaded,  including  taxes.  With  retail  prices 
at  $1.26  and  $1.32  a  gallon  around  the  state. 
Cavitka  said  it  is  hard  for  stations  to  meet 
their  costs,  let  alone  make  a  profit. 

The  quick-trip  stores  can  make  money,  he 
said,  because  the  gas  is  being  sold  on  volume 
as  one  of  several  products  offered,  and  be- 
cause their  manpower  amounts  to  a  clerk 
who  collects  the  money  and  reseto  the  gas 
pump. 

To  try  to  sUy  in  business,  Cavitka  said 
dealers  are  cutting  costs  and  yet  trying  to 
keep  the  same  hours  and  offer  the  same 
services. 

"I  liave  three  fewer  people  than  I  did  last 
year."  he  said  of  his  1-80  Douglas  Standard 
station.  "We're  trying  to  cut  expenses  as 
much  as  possible  and  just  trying  to  offer  as 
many  services  as  w»»  can  to  people  who  want 
them." 

He  said  station  managers  who  drop  serv- 
ices now  such  as  washing  windshields  or 
checking  the  oU  "are  cutting  their  own 
throat  and  are  on  their  way  out  of  busi- 
ness." 

While  the  hand-made  signs  haven't  been 
hung  out  and  the  battle  hasn't  been  waged 
in  newspaper  and  radio  ads,  Cavitka  said  it 
is  still  a  plain  old  price  war.  This  time  it's 
between  the  oil  company  stations  and  the 
independents. 

"Shoot,  we've  had  a  price  war  for  the  past 
12  months."  he  said.* 


H.R.      1990:      REAPPORTIONMENT 
UNDER  THE  HAMILTON- 

VINTON  METHOD 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  to  H.R.  1990,  a  bill  to  revise 
the  present  formula  of  equal  propor- 
tions and  implement  the  Hamilton- 
Vinton  method.  Although  there  are 
several  methods  of  apportionment,  we 
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strongly  favor  the  Hamilton-Vinton 
method. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  House  colleagues  a  recent 
study,  entitled  "The  Apportionment 
Formula  Question"  written  by  David 
Huckabee  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  Library  of  Congress. 

This  fine  Huckabee  study  discusses 
and  analyzes  the  various  reapportion- 
ment methods.  It  points  out  the  many 
advantages  of  the  Hamilton-Vinton 
method  and  describes  the  fair  and 
equitable  approach  taken  by  this 
method.  Most  importantly,  Hamilton- 
Vinton  has  no  inherent  built-in  bias 
toward  small  States  while  honoring 
the  "quota"  system  and  the  concept  of 
"one  man.  one  vote."  In  addition,  it 
fully  analyzes  the  difficulties  and  defi- 
ciencies of  the  existing  formula— the 
method  of  equal  proportions. 

I  commend  this  excellent  study  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and  re- 
quest that  the  study  be  reprinted  in 

the  COHGRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  Apportioniixnt  Pormxtla  Qdestion 

In  1941,  after  150  years  of  study  and 
debate,  the  Congress  adopted  the  "method 
of  equal  proportions"  as  the  formula  for  ap- 
portioning House  seats.  This  method  was 
endorsed  by  a  special  study  committee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  In  1929  as 
"preferred  by  the  committee"  and  Is  still  in 
use  today.'  Now  In  1981.  the  equal  propor- 
tions apportionment  formula  has  been  chal- 
lenged because  it  allegedly  has  "cheated  the 
larger  States,  given  undue  representation  to 
the  smaller  ones,  and  violated  both  the  Su- 
preme Court's  one-man,  one  vote  rule  and 
the  intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers."  » 

If  congressional  district  boundaries  could 
cross  State  lines,  there  would  be  no  appor- 
tionment problems.  All  districts  would  be 
approximately  equal  in  population  (519.  234 
persons  in  1980  based  on  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives size  of  435).  Since  this  solution  is 
not  possible,  any  apportionment  method 
will  result  in  unequal  district  populations 
among  States.  The  1981  apportionment  pro- 
duced by  the  method  of  equal  proportions 
resulto  in  a  range  of  congressional  district 
sizes  frc«n  Montana's  two  districts  averaging 
393,345  persons  to  South  Dakota's  single 
district  of  690.178  persons. 

The  apportionment  formula  debate  in 
modem  times  tias  centered  around  six 
methods:  equal  proportions,  major  frac- 
tions, tiarmonlc  mean,  greatest  divisors, 
nnallest  divisors,  and  the  "Hamilton- 
Vinton"  method,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
largest  fractions.  This  report  will  briefly  de- 
scribe each  method,  empliasizing  the  "goal" 
of  each  formula  rather  than  the  mathemat- 
ical mectianics  which  produce  the  appor- 
tionment. The  HamUton- Vinton  method  will 
be  described  first  because  it  is  the  method 
that  Is  intuitively  understandable,  and  it  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  a  State's  "quota"  of 
representatives. 


'U.S.  Concreas.  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Service.  Subcommittee  on  Census  >nd  Statis- 
tics. The  Decennial  PopulaUon  Census  and  Con- 
gressional Apportionment.  Appendix  C.  Report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Committee  on 
Apportionment.  Report  No.  91-1314..  91st  Congress. 
1st  session.  July  20.  1970.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt. 
Print  Off..  1970.  p.  21. 

'Ballnskl.  M.  L.  and  H.  P.  Toung.  "When  House 
Seate  Shift,  Fractions  Count. "  Washington  Post. 
Nov.  30.  1980.  p.  D5. 
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THE  HAMfLTON-VINTOH  MKTHOD 

To  reapportion  the  House  using  Hamilton- 
Vinton,  each  State's  population  is  divided 
by  the  "Ideal"  size  congressional  district  (in 
1981.  235,867,174/435=519.334).  States  with 
fewer  than  519.334  persons  receive  a  seat  be- 
cause the  Constitution  requires  each  State 
to  tuive  at  least  one  Houae  seat.  The  remain- 
ing States  in  most  cases  have  a  claim  to  a 
whole  number  and  a  fraction  of  a  Repre- 
sentaUve.  Each  SUte  receives  the  whole 
number  of  seaU  It  U  entitled  to.  and  thow 
States  with  the  largest  fractions  get  aeato 
until  the  fixed  House  size  (435)  is  reached. 
If  every  State  in  1981  was  given  a  seat  for  a 
fraction  larger  than  one  half,  the  Houae 
would  have  438  Members.  In  order  to  adjust 
the  Houae  size  downward,  those  States  with 
smallest  fractions  over  one  half  would  lose 
seato  untU  435  seaU  were  reached. 

If  this  method  tiad  been  used  in  1981, 
California  would  tiave  received  46  instead  of 
45  seaU.  Indiana  11  Instead  of  10,  Montana 
-1  Instead  of  2.  and  New  Mexico  2  Instead  of 
3.  In  fact,  five  States  with  smaUer  fractions 
than  California  and  Indiana  received  seato 
in  the  liMl  reapportionment. 

California  with  a  "quoto"  of  45.584  seato 
and  Indiana,  with  10.754  were  "rounded 
down"  rather  than  up  by  the  current  appor- 
tionment formula.  The  SUtes  with  smaller 
fractions.  Colorado  with  5.564.  Kansas  with 
4.552,  Nevada  with  1.540,  Montana  with 
1.516,  and  New  Mexico  with  2.504,  were 
rounded  up. 

According  to  recent  research,  the  Hamil- 
ton-Vinton method  has  the  property  of 
beiiig  neutral  regarding  favoring  or  disfa- 
voring large  or  small  SUtes.'  This  method 
which  was  used  In  various  forms  during  the 
period  from  1850  to  1900  was  discovered  to 
be  subject  to  two  "paradoxes,"  the  Alabama 
paradox,  and  the  population  paradox. 

The  Alabama  paradox  was  discovered  In 
1880  when  Alattama  lost  a  seat  when  the 
House  was  increased  in  size  from  299  to  300.* 
This  paradox,  in  wtiich  a  State  may  low 
representation  for  no  other  reason  than  tlie 
House  size  is  increased,  may  no  longer  be  an 
Important  factor  If  the  House  size  remains 
fixed  at  435. 

The  second  paradox,  known  as  the  popula- 
tion paradox,  has  been  variously  described, 
but  in  Ito  modem  form  (with  a  fixed  size 
house)  It  works  In  this  way:  Two  States  may 
gain  population  from  one  census  to  the 
next.  SUte  "A"  which  Is  gaining  population 
at  a  rate  faster  than  State  "B"  may  lose  a 
seat  to  State  ""B."'  This  paradox  occurs  very 
rarely  in  apportionments.' 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  adopt  an  appor- 
tionment system  wtiich  comes  as  close  as 
possible  to  satisfying  "quoU"  and  is  math- 
ematically neutral  between  large  and  small 
SUtes,  current  research  suggesto  that  Ham- 
ilton-Vinton is  the  most  appropriate 
method.  Previous  Congresses  rejected  ttiis 
method  because  of  the  "paradoxes." 

The  methods  which  are  descrit>ed  below 
are  often  referred  to  as  the  "modem  meth- 
ods" of  apportionment  wtiich  were  devel- 
oped to  avoid  the  "paradoxes"  deacrilted 
alwve. 


■  M.  L.  Ballnsfcl  and  H.  P.  Toung.  "Apportionment 
Schemes  and  the  Quota  Method."  American  Math- 
ematical Monthly.  VOL  84.  No.  6.  June^uly  1977.  p. 
450. 

'  Schmeckebier.  Laurence  F.  "Coogreaional  Ap- 
portionment." Washington,  the  BrooUngs  InsUtu- 
tion.  1941.  p.  5. 

■  Described  by  H.  P.  Toung  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Jan.  9.  1981. 
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THE  MXTBOD  OF  IQUAI.  PBOFOKTIOIIS 

The  method  of  equal  proportions,  the 
method  which  is  ciurently  used,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Concreas  in  IMl.  The  actual  ap- 
portionment Is  carried  out  by  computing  a 
"priority"  list  ol  State  claims  to  each  seat  In 
the  House.  The  mathematical  basis,  howev- 
er, was  described  In  1941  in  the  foUowinc 
manner.  "State  A  deserves  an  additional 
representative  when  its  population,  divided 
by  the  icometric  mean  of  Its  present  assign- 
ment of  representatives  and  of  its  next 
higher  assignment,  Is  greater  than  the  pop- 
ulatkm  of  any  other  State  divided  by  the 
geometric  mean  of  the  assignment  to  such 
other  State  and  its  next  higher  assign- 
ment."* 

Setting  aside  the  mathematics,  an  appor- 
tionment computed  based  on  equal  propor- 
tions results  In  a  House  where  the  average 
siaes  of  all  the  States'  congressional  districts 
are  as  equal  as  possible  if  their  difference  in 
stK  is  expressed  as  a  proportion.  For  exam- 
ple, in  19M,  New  Mexico's  average  slse  con- 
greasional  district  with  three  seats  will  be 
433.323.  Indiana's  average  with  10  seats  will 
be  549.018.  Expressed  as  a  proportion.  Indi- 
ana's average  size  district  is  27  percent 
larger  ttian  New  Mexico's.  If  New  Mexico's 
third  seat  is  given  to  Indiana,  then  New 
Mexico's  average  size  district  becomes 
«49.»M  and  Indiana's  499.107.  New  Mexico's 
average  size  district  then  would  be  30  per- 
cent larger  than  Indiana's. 

Baaed  on  this  comparison,  the  method  of 
equal  proportions  gives  New  Mexico  3  seats 
and  Indiana  10  because  the  proportional  dif- 
ference Is  smaller  (27  percent  versus  30  per- 
cent) tlian  If  New  Mexico  gets  2  and  Indiana 
11.  This  test  works  If  another  concept,  an 
individual  share  of  a  Representative  in  a 
State  Is  compared  on  a  proportional  basis  as 
weU. 

H.  P.  Young  and  M.  L.  BallnskI  contend 
that  contrary  to  earlier  beliefs.^  that  equal 
proportions  is  biased  In  favor  of  small 
States  at  tlie  expense  of  large  States.*  On 
an  average,  they  say.  small  States  are  fa- 
vored at  a  rate  of  3.4  percent  over  time. 
Their  measure  of  bias  for  1980  shows  that 
small  States  were  favored  at  a  rate  of  7  per- 
cent. They  also  contend  that  equal  propor- 
tions violates  the  concept  of  quota  (see  the 
I9M  examples  of  Indiana  and  California 
above)  more  often  than  other  methods.* 


•8chiiiecfcet>ter.  p.  23. 

'Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Service,  p. 
21.  The  report  of  the  Nmtlonal  Acmdnny  of  Sciences 
Coounlttee  on  Apportionment  concluded  thst  "the 
method  of  equal  proportloni  is  preferred  by  the 
committee  because  It  satisfies  the  test  proposed 
above  Ion  a  proportlonai  basis  compaiinsl  either 
(the)  sizes  of  consifssliiiial  districts  or  [the]  num- 
bers of  Representatives  per  person,  and  because  It 
occupies  mathematically  a  neutral  position  vlth  re- 
spect to  emphasis  on  larger  and  smaller  States." 

•M.  U  BalliHkl  and  H.  P  Younc.  "When  House 
Beau  Shift.  Fractions  Count.  '  Washlnston  Post. 
Nov.  30.  19W.  p.  D6. 

■  H.  P.  Touns  describes  his  measure  of  bias  In  the 
foUowlnt  manner.  Divide  the  States  Into  three 
■roups,  the  IS  lartest  States,  the  18  middle ' 
States,  and  the  IS  smallest  SUtes.  The  total 
number  of  seats  aaalsned  to  the  16  larsest  States  Is 
divided  by  the  total  population  of  those  SUtes.  The 
same  Is  done  for  the  16  smallest  States.  This  results 
In  an  expression  of  each  person's  "representation" 
or  "share  of  a  Representative"  In  these  croups  of- 
Statcs.  If  an  Individual  has  a  larter  share  in  a  rep- 
resentative In  oite  croup  as  compared  to  another 
that  (roup  of  States  the  (roup  is  said  to  be  "over- 
repreaented."  or  the  apportionment  method  Is 
Maaed  toward  that  group  of  States. 
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If  the  Congress  wishes  to  have  an  appor- 
tloiunent  method  which  most  nearly  equal- 
izes the  average  population  per  district  and 
the  individual  share  In  a  Representative  If 
the  inequality  is  measured  as  a  relative,  or 
proportional,  difference,  then  equal  propor- 
tions should  be  retained  as  the  apportion- 
ment formula. 

TBI  KKTHOO  OF  MAJOR  nUCTIONS 

The  method  of  major  fractions  (referred 
to  as  the  Webster  method  by  BallnskI  and 
Young)  was  the  method  used  to  reapportion 
Congress  from  1911  to  1941.  Major  fractions 
can  be  best  understood  as  an  apportionment 
method  based  on  the  concept  of  a  "sliding 
divisor."  If,  as  In  1981,  the  divisor  or  "Ideal 
size"  congressional  district  results  In  a 
House  size  bigger  than  needed  (438  rather 
than  435  with  a  divisor  of  519.234)  then  the 
divisor  should  be  raised  until  435  is  ob- 
tained. Conversely.  If  the  House  size  were  to 
be  too  small  in  1981.  the  divisor  would  be 
lowered. 

A  divisor  ranging  from  520,408  to  522,874 
would  produce  a  House  of  435  In  1981.  If 
this  method  had  been  used  1981.  the  SUte 
of  Indiana  would  have  received  11  seats  and 
New  Mexico  would  have  been  assigned  2.  No 
other  changes  in  the  apportionment  would 
have  occurred.  Picking  521.000  as  a  divisor 
from  the  range  above,  the  revised  quota  for 
Indiana  would  be  10.538  (the  "unadjusted 
quota"  Is  10.574).  New  Mexico's  revised 
quota  is  2.495  (the  "unadjusted  quota"  Is 
2.504).  The  quotas  of  California  and  Mon- 
tana, whose  assignments  would  have  been 
affected  by  using  Hamilton-Vinton  as  an  ap- 
portionment method,  would  be  revised  as 
follows:  California,  45.429  ("unadjusted 
quota, "  45.584),  and  Montana,  1.510  (  "unad- 
justed quota, "  1.516).  Thus,  with  major  frac- 
tions, Indiana  and  Montana  do  not  lose 
seats  as  compared  to  1970.  California  does 
not  gain  as  much,  and  New  Mexico  does  not 
gain  at  all. 

The  "test "  of  major  fractions  is  based  on 
comparing  ""shares  of  representatives"  for 
any  pair  of  States.  For  example  In  1981,  if 
Indiana  has  10  seats  the  State  has  1.821 
Representatives  for  each  million  persoits. 
New  Mexico  with  three  seats  has  2.308  Rep- 
resentatives for  each  million  persons.  The 
absolute  value  of  subtracting  either  number 
from  the  other  Is  0.487.  If  Indiana  has  11 
seats,  the  state  will  have  2.004  Representa- 
tives per  million,  and  New  Mexico  with  2 
seats  will  have  1.538  Representatives  per 
million.  The  absolute  value  of  difference  be- 
tween these  numbers  Is  0.466. 

Major  fractions  minimizes  the  absolute 
differences  (equal  proportions  the  propor- 
tional differences)  between  any  pair  of 
States,  0.466  Is  less  than  0.487.  thus  under 
major  fractions  Indiana  gets  11  seats  and 
New  Mexico  2. 

If  the  Congress  chooses  to  base  apportion- 
ment on  equalizing  the  Individual  shares  In 
a  representative  when  the  Inequality  Is 
measured  by  the  absolute  difference  In 
shares,  major  fractions  is  the  choice.  Ba- 
llnskI and  Young  say  that  of  the  methods 
which  avoid  the  Alabama  and  population 
paradoxes,  the  method  of  major  fractions 
comes  closest  to  honoring  '"Ideal"  quota. 
They  also  say  that  major  fractions  comes 
closest  after  Hamilton- Vinton  to  being  even- 
handed  between  large  and  small  States  In 
assigning  seats. 

THX  MKTHOD  OP  HARMONIC  MKAH 

The  method  of  harmonic  mean  has  never 
been  used  in  a  reapportionment.  This 
method  Is  based  on  the  concept  of  minimiz- 
ing the  difference  in  the  average  population 
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per  district  of  all  the  SUtes.  This  method 
would  not  change  the  1981  apportionment 
results. 

A  harmonic  mean  of  two  nimibers  Is  twice 
their  product  divided  by  their  sum.  Under 
the  method  a  State  deserves  an  additional 
representative  if  its  population,  divided  by 
the  harmonic  mean  of  its  present  assign- 
ment of  representatives,  and  of  its  next 
higher  assignment.  Is  greater  than  the  pop- 
ulation of  any  other  State  divided  by  the 
harmonic  mean  of  the  present  assignment 
to  such  other  State  and  its  next  higher  as- 
signment.'* 

Again  setting  aside  the  mathematics,  the 
goal  of  harmonic  mean  is  to  make  the  aver- 
age congressional  district  sizes  in  the  States 
as  close  as  possible  to  one  another.  It  could 
be  argued  that  this  method  comes  closest  to 
what  the  courts  have  chosen  to  interpret 
"one-person,  one  vote"  within  the  States. 
Most  wlthin-SUte  districting  plans  have 
been  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  range 
away  from  the  Ideal  size  of  the  smallest  and 
largest  district  in  the  SUte. 

If  the  Congress  seeks  to  minimize  the 
range  between  the  largest  and  smallest  con- 
gressional district  size  among  the  SUtes. 
then  Harmonic  mean  is  the  choice  of  appor- 
tionment methods. 

METHOD  OP  SMAIXIST  DIVISORS  AND  GRXA'TSST 
DIVISORS 

These  methods  will  be  described  together 
because  they  work  In  a  similar  fashion  even 
though  they  produce  apportionments 
skewed  in  opposite  directions.  Smallest  divi- 
sors Is  biased  in  favor  of  small  SUtes  and 
Greatest  Divisors  is  biased  In  favor  of  large 
SUtes.  Both  methods  often  violate  the  con- 
cept of  "quoU." 

Smallest  divisors  and  Greatest  divisors  are 
based  on  the  concept  of  "over"  and  '"under" 
represenUtlon.  "A  sUte  is  over-represented 
with  respect  to  another  SUte  if  It  has  a 
smaller  average  population  per  district;  It  Is 
under-represented  if  it  has  a  larger  average 
population  per  district."  ■  ■ 

To  compute  an  apportionment  using 
smallest  divisors,  the  following  steps  are 
taken.  "Consider  any  pair  of  SUtes;  let  A 
equal  the  population  of  the  SUte  which  Is 
over- represented  In  comparison  with  the 
other,  and  B  equal  the  population  of  the 
other  SUte:  and  let  x  and  y  be  the  numbers 
of  RepresenUtives  assigned  to  SUtes  A  and 
B  respectively.  The  the  quantity  tx-y(A/B)) 
may  be  called  the  (absolute)  surplus'  be- 
longing to  the  {>alr  of  SUtes  A  and  B."  " 

To  test  the  apportionment  computed  by 
smallest  divisors,  a  proposed  transfer  of  a 
seat  from  one  SUte  to  another  SUte  should 
be  made  if.  and  only  if.  the  absolute  "sur- 
plus" belonging  to  the  two  SUtes  would  be 
reduced  by  the  transfer. 

The  method  of  greatest  divisors  works 
similarly,  except  the  formula  Is  [x(B/A)-yl 
assiuning  the  same  SUte  relationships  de- 
scribed above.  This  formula  produces  a 
measure  of  represenUtlonal  "deficiency" 
belonging  to  each  pair  of  SUtes. 

The  test  of  the  method  Is  similar  to  small- 
est divisors  also.  A  transfer  of  seats  from 
one  SUte  to  another  should  only  be  done  If 
the  absolute  "deficiency"  would  be  reduced 
by  the  transfer. 


'oSchmeckebier.  p.  33. 

' '  Schmeckebler.  p.  40. 

' '  D.S.  Congress.  SenaU.  Methods  of  Apportion- 
ment In  Congress.  Document  No.  304.  76th  Con- 
gress. 3d  session.  Sept.  18.  IMO.  Washington.  VS. 
Oovt.  Print.  Off..  1»40.  p.  14. 
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Many  ohanges  would  result  in  the  IMl 
reapportionment  if  either  of  these  m#t,h<Mte 
were  adopted.  The  table  below  stmunaiizea 
the  ■islgnments  made  by  equal  proportions, 
smallest  divisors,  and  greatest  divisors  for 
1981.  giving  each  State  "true  quoU"  of  rep- 
resenUtlves. 

00IIIPAR6ON  OF  APTOimONIIENT  METHODS  1981> 
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Neither  greatest  divisors  nor  smallest  divi- 
sors has  been  strongly  advocated  In  recent 
years  because  they  violate  the  "quoU"  con- 
cept so  often. 

These  meth(xls  are  Internally  consistent 
and  avoid  the  Alabama  and  population 
paradoxes^  The  chief  merit  in  adopting 
either  one  would  be  whether  the  Congress 
wishes  to  use  a  method  that  favors  large 
SUtes  or  small  SUtes. 

All  the  methods  described  in  this  analysis 
could  be  used  for  reapportionment.  There 
are  other  methods  that  have  been  advanced 
in  recent  years  that  could  have  merit  also, 
but  the  methods  described  above  are  the 
"traditional"  apportionment  methods.  Any 
proposed  change  In  the  aptMitionment  of 
RepresenUtives  would  pr(>bably  focus  the 
attention  of  the  mathematical  and  sUtisti- 
cal  professions  on  the  matter  perhaps  pro- 
ducing other  measures  of  "fairness"  than 
absolute  differences,  proportional  differ- 
ences, and  ""quota,"  and  alao  producing  new 
methods.* 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OP  ILLIIIOI8 
Df  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSFRBSEHTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sub- 
urbanite Economist  Newspapers,  serv- 
ing the  southwest  suburban  area  of 
Chicago,  gives  an  objective  and  bal- 
anced look  at  the  President's  propos- 
als regarding  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. As  I  believe  this  editorial  of 
May  20  gives  a  responsible  and  positive 
argument  on  the  merits  of  social  secu- 
rity reform,  I  wish  to  Insert  it  at  this 
point  for  the  Members'  attention: 

PosmvK  GuTwziGHS  Nbgative  in  Social 
SbcurttyPlan 

President  Reagan's  proposals  for  saving 
social  security  are  getting  the  mixed  recep- 
tion he  could  have  anticipated.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  alternative  ideas  for  a 
rescue  mission  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill. 
All  we  can  predict  about  the  final  shape  of 
the  Social  Security  legislation  emerging 
from  this  session  of  Congress  is  that  it  will 
contain  bad  news  for  somebody. 

President  Reagan's  bad  news  Is  for  per- 
sons planning  to  retire  at  age  62  instead  of 
65.  Under  his  plan  they  would  get  only  55 
percent  of  the  normal  retirement  benefit  In- 
stead of  the  80  iiercent  the  law  now  pro- 
vides. 

A  proposal  backed  by  Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  Social  Security,  would  extend  the 
bad  news  even  to  those  who  want  to  retire 
at  65.  His  bill  woiUd  withhold  full  retire- 
ment benefits  until  age  68. 

A  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  recently 
inUMuts  Its  bad  news  to  people  now  drawing 
benefits  and  counting  on  an  increase  equiva- 
lent to  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  The  bill  would  base  1982  Ircreases  on 
the  rate  of  Increases  in  the  average  wages  of 
American  workers,  an  Index  running  several 
percentage  points  lower  than  the  CPI. 

The  worst  news  of  all  will  come  If  the  97th 
Congress  fails  to  enact  some  combination  of 
the  reform  proposals  now  before  it.  The  Gld 
Age  and  Survivors  trust  fund  may  run  out 
of  cash  as  early  as  next  year  if  nothing  is 
done  to  close  the  gap  between  wtiat  is  going 
out  and  what  Is  coming  In.  All  of  the  tax  in- 
creases enacted  In  the  1970s  to  deal  with  the 
Social  Security  "crisis"  have  not  helped  as 
expected  because  Congress  has  recoiled 
from  making  significant  cutbacks  on  the 
benefit  side. 

The  current  Congress  faces  the  reality 
tliat  Social  Security  cannot  survive  unless  it 
retreats  from  some  of  the  overgenerous 
promises  It  has  been  holding  out  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  There  Is  no  painless  treatment 
for  the  problem.  The  task  is  to  find  a 
remedy  ttutt  is  fair  both  to  those  drawing 
benefits  now  and  those  still  paying  into  the 
system  with  the  expecUtion  of  drawing  a 
Iwnefit  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Reagan's  plan  is  unusually  compre- 
hensive, treating  not  only  the  Immediate 
cash  flow  problem  but  also  broader  Issues  of 
Social  Security  policy.  Wliile  clearly  aimed 
at  discouraging  early  retirement,  it  also 
would  phase  out  the  limitation  on  what  re- 
tirees over  65  can  earn  without  a  penalty  in 
their  Social  Seciuity  benefits.  It  would 
attack  the  problem  of  "double-dipping"  by 
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retired  federal  employees  who  work  for  a 
minimum  period  to  qualify  for  Social  Secu- 
rity in  addition  to  their  federal  pensions.  It 
would  tighten  ellgibUlty  rules  for  drawing 
disability  beneflU  prior  to  retirement  age. 

Mr.  Reagan  parts  company  with  those 
who  would  change  the  Indexing  basis  for 
future  cost  of  living  increases  in  beneflU. 
but  does  call  for  a  ttiree-month  delay  until 
Oct.  I  of  payment  of  the  11.2  percent  In- 
crease otherwise  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
July  1.  The  president  is  thus  keeping  faith 
with  his  campaign  promise  not  to  cut  tlie 
level  of  present  beneflU  or  to  take  any 
present  beneficiary  off  the  rolls. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Reagan  plan 
would  not  only  forestall  a  shortage  of  funds 
next  year  but  would  permit  a  reduction  in 
the  payroll  tax  In  1985  if  certain  economic 
assumptions  hold  true.  Thus  the  adminis- 
tration would  treat  a  worrisome  side-effect 
of  the  rising  Social  Security  tax— its  Inhibit- 
ing effect  on  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  and 
Its  drag  on  productive  economic  growtti. 

The  aim  of  the  administration  program  is 
to  put  Social  Security  in  the  blade  and  keep 
it  there  well  into  the  next  century.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Congress  can  achieve  that. 
it  will  be  good  news,  even  if  some  present 
and  future  beneficiaries  have  to  swallow 
some  disappointment  in  the  process.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT  ADDRESS  AT  WEST 
POINT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLIMOU 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHBSEIfTATIVaS 

Monday.  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27,  1981.  President  Reagan  delivered  a 
stirring  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  UJ5.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point. 

At  this  time  I  insert  into  the  Rbcobd, 
the  President's  speech: 

Address  op  thk  Pxesisciit  at  the  VS. 

MnJTART  ACAODfT 

The  President.  Thank  you.  General 
Goodpaster,  Reverend  Clergy,  General 
Means,  the  Members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  who 
are  here,  the  officers  on  the  platform,  you, 
the  family,  the  friends,  the  Corps  and, 
above  all.  this  graduating  class:  Nancy  and  I 
consider  it  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today 
to  congratulate  you  who  have  successfully 
completed  your  education  and  training  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy.  I  am  a 
little  self  conscious  being  introduced  as  your 
Commander  when  I  began  my  military 
career  as  a  Second  lieutenant  in  the  Caval- 
ry, the  horse  Cavalry,  that  is.  (Laughter. 
Applause.)  I  have  tlireatened  on  occasion 
that  that  was  the  reason  I  got  this  job  was 
so  that  I  could  relnstitute  that  horse  Caval- 
ry. (Laughter.) 

But  we  honor  you  for  the  responsibility 
that  you're  willing  to  accept.  Today  you 
become  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes.  guardians  of  freedom,  protec- 
tors of  our  heritage,  but  more  ttian  that  you 
become  the  keepers  of  the  peace. 

Those  shrill  voices  that  would  have  us  be- 
lieve the  defenders  of  our  nation  are  some- 
how the  enemies  of  peace  are  as  false  as 
they  are  stirill.  (Applause.)  A  Chinese  phi- 
losopher. Sim  TtEU.  2,500  years  ago.  said. 
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"Wtamlnt  a  hundred  victories  In  a  hundred 
bfttUes  la  not  the  acme  of  skill.  To  subdue 
the  enemy  without  fighttnc  Is  the  aone  of 
sidlL"  (Applauae.) 

A  truly  suoeeaful  army  is  one  that  be- 
cause of  its  strength  and  ability  and  dedica- 
tion will  not  be  called  upon  to  fight  for  no 
one  wHl  dare  to  provoke  it.  (Applause.) 

There  have  been  four  wars  in  my  lifetime. 
None  of  them  came  about  because  the 
United  States  was  too  stnmg. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  we  alone  were 
at  the  peak  of  our  military  strength,  our 
great  industrial  capacity  was  untouched  by 
war's  destrrictlon.  and  it  was  then  that  in 
those  dark  days  that  Pope  Plus  xn  said. 
"America  has  a  great  genius  for  grea;.  .Jid 
unselfish  deeds.  Into  the  hands  of  America 
Qod  has  placed  an  afflicted  mankind." 

We  set  out  to  repair  the  war-ravaged  lands 
of  our  erstwhile  enemies  as  well  as  our 
friends.  We  prevented  what  could  have  been 
a  retreat  into  the  Dark  Ages.  Unfortunately 
another  great  power  in  the  world  was 
marching  to  a  different  drum  beat,  creating 
a  society  in  which  everything  that  isn't  com- 
pulsory is  prohibited.  The  citlaens  in  that 
society  have  little  more  to  say  about  their 
government  than  a  prison  inmate  has  to  say 
about  the  prison  administration. 

About  10  days  ago  I  addressed  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Young  men  and  women  of  your  generation 
were  facing  a  future  In  which  they  wonder 
what  Jobs  will  be  available  and  who  their 
employers  will  be. 

Tou  don't  have  that  problem.  (Laughter.) 
Tou  know  what  your  job  will  be  and  your 
employers  will  be  those  Notre  Dame  gradu- 
ates as  well  as  the  rest  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. Now.  of  course,  they  won't  be  directly 
and  personally  in  charge:  that's  left  to  those 
of  us  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them— 
Secretary  Marsh  who  is  here.  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

But  speaking  In  behalf  of  aU  of  the 
people,  those  employers  of  yours,  may  I  say 
that  we  intend  that  you  shall  find  better 
working  conditions,  tools  adequate  to  the 
tasks  you're  expected  to  perform  and  pay 
somewhat  more  commensurate  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities you  assume  than  has  lieen  the 
case  in  recent  years.  (Applause.) 

Now  you  may  have  heard  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  increasing  government  spending 
is  not  something  I'm  prone  to  do.  And  to  tell 
the  truth  there's  a  certain  substance  to 
those  rumors.  At  the  same  time.  I  accept 
without  question  the  words  of  Oeorge 
Washington.  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
the  peace."  (Applause.)  Now.  in  spite  of 
some  things  you  may  have  heard,  he  didn't 
tell  me  that  personally— (laughter)— still. 
I'm  in  full  agreement  and  believe  that  he 
did  say  it. 

But  let  me  seriously  speak  about  your  em- 
ployers. We've  been  through  a  period  in 
which  it  seemed  tiiat  we  the  people  had  for- 
gotten that  government  is  a  convenience  of. 
for  and  by  the  people.  And  while  we  were 
busy  with  our  own  affairs,  government 
began  to  grow  beyond  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Its  growth  was  nourished  by  an 
ever-larger  share  of  the  people's  earnings 
that  It  took  by  taxation  which  became  more 
and  more  confiscatory.  At  the  same  time 
government  neglected  one  of  Its  prime  re- 
sponsibilities, national  security,  as  it  en- 
gaged more  and  more  in  social  experimenta- 
tion. 

Our  margin  of  safety  in  an  increasingly 
hostile  world  was  allowed  to  diminish  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  that  there  was  an  ero- 
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sion  of  respect  for  the  honorable  profession 
that  you  have  chosen. 

AU  of  this  has  led  to  an  economic  crisis. 
Deficit  spending  and  an  almost  trillion 
dollar  debt  resulted  in  nmaway  Inflation, 
lowered  productivity  and  great  unemploy- 
ment. And  the  tools  of  your  trade  were 
given  a  very  low  priority. 

I'm  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  people  of 
America  have  recovered  from  what  can  only 
be  called  a  temporary  aberration.  There  is  a 
spiritual  revival  going  on  in  this  country,  a 
hunger  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  once 
again  be  proud  of  America— all  that  It  Is  and 
aU  that  it  can  be.  (Applause.) 

The  first  step  In  restoring  our  margin  of 
safety  must  be  the  rejuvenation  of  our  econ- 
omy. A  vibrant  and  expanding  economy  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  the  research,  the 
techiMlogy.  and  the  industry  and  the  capac- 
ity to  provide  you  with  wtiat  you  need  to 
practice  your  profession. 

Reflecting  the  will  of  the  people,  the  gov- 
ernment has  returned  to  our  long-time  tra- 
dition of  bipartisanship— not  only  where  na- 
tional security  is  concerned,  but  with  regard 
to  the  economic  needs  of  our  people.  In 
recent  weeks  one  could  say  there  were  no 
Democrats  or  Republicans  in  Congress— Just 
Americans.  (Applause.) 

Tes.  there  are  and  will  be  disagreements 
but  they  are  legitimate  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  how  best  to  reduce  government  costs, 
what  tax  changes  will  provide  incentive  to 
increase  productivity  and  how  best  to  re- 
store our  defense  capablity.  Already  the 
Congress  has  voted  the  greatest  reduction  in 
the  budget  ever  attempted  and  at  the  same 
time,  has  mightily  increased  the  spending 
for  the  military. 

The  argument,  if  there  Is  any,  will  be  over 
which  weapons,  not  whether  we  foresake 
weaponry  for  treaties  and  agreements.  My 
good  friend  Laurence  Beilenson  authored  a 
book  a  few  years  ago  called,  "The  Treaty 
Trap".  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  research 
and  it  makes  plain  that  no  nation  that 
placed  its  faith  in  parchment  or  paper, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  gave  up  Its  protec- 
tive iiardware.  ever  lasted  long  enough  to 
write  many  pages  in  history.  (Applause.) 

Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  shouldn't 
seek  treaties  and  understandings  and  even 
mutual  reduction  of  strategic  weapons.  The 
search  for  peace  must  go  on  but  we  have  a 
better  chance  of  finding  It  if  we  maintain 
our  strength  while  we're  searching.  Mr. 
BeUenson  has  recently  authored  a  new 
thought-provoking  book  called  "Survival 
and  Peace  in  the  Nuclear  Age." 

But  weaponry  alone  does  not  mean  secu- 
rity. General  Oeorge  Patton  said.  "Wars 
may  be  fought  with  weapons,  but  they  are 
won  by  men.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
follow  and  of  the  man  who  leads  that  gains 
the  victory."  Today  we  seek  only  to  make 
one  change  in  that  statement.  It  is:  The 
men  and  women  who  foUow  and  the  men 
and  women  who  lead.  (Applause.) 

I  meant  to  ask  the  Oeneral  before  I  got  up 
here  and  I  forgot  to  do  It.  because  I've  been 
given  two  figures.  I  know  that  there  are 
either  58  or  68  women  in  this  graduating 
class,  and  I  do  know  that  women  do  consti- 
tute more  than  nine  percent  of  the  Army 
today. 

The  indispensable  factor  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  that  we  hold  dear  Is  leadership,  a 
leadership  of  you  and  young  men  and 
women  like  you.  that  you  offer  to  this 
nation.  Tou  will  be  the  individuals  who 
must  inspire  and  lead  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  do  the  hard  and  sometimes  thank- 
less jobs 
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There  is  a  writer,  James  Warner  Bellah. 
sometimes  called  our  Rudyard  Kipling  be- 
cause of  his  stories  of  our  army  on  the  fron- 
tier as  we  pushed  westward,  and  In  one  of 
his  stories  he  described  a  poignant  scene.  A 
commanding  officer  lay  dying  on  the  field 
of  battle.  As  he  passed  the  command  to  a 
younger  officer  he  said.  "There  may  be  only 
one  time  In  your  life  when  your  country  will 
call  upon  you  and  you  will  be  the  only  one 
who  can  do  the  nasty  Job  that  has  to  be 
done.  Do  it  or  forever  after  there  will  be  the 
taste  of  ashes  in  your  month." 

A  torch  of  leadership  is  being  handed  to 
you  in  this  commencement  ceremony  today, 
a  ceremony  that  In  all  this  land  is  duplicat- 
ed only  in  the  several  other  service  acade- 
mies. I  know  that  you've  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  leadership  here  in  this  historic  place. 
You  know  that  it  requires  one  to  command 
respect  of  those  who  follow  by  deserving 
that  respect,  by  dedication  and  total  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  our  country  and 
all  that  it  represents. 

You  have  had  an  excellent  example  to 
follow.  Oeneral  Ooodpaster.  who  is.  I  know, 
an  honorary  member  of  your  graduating 
class  now,  arrived  as  Superintendant  almost 
at  the  same  time  as  you  enrolled  as  plebes. 
and  he  retires  now  as  you  graduate.  He 
served  his  country  well,  retired  as  a  4-Star 
Oeneral.  but  was  willing  to  leave  retirement 
and  give  up  a  star  to  return  to  West  Point. 

You  are  part  of  a  great  tradition.  It's  over- 
used. I  know,  but  the  term,  "the  long  gray 
line"  Is  descriptive  of  the  tradition  of  which 
you  are  now  a  part.  In  that  line  tiave  been 
men— (applause)— in  that  line  tiave  been 
men  who  turned  defeat  into  victory,  who 
stood  in  the  breach  until  citizen  armies 
could  be  raised.  For  a  time  West  Point  was 
the  nation's  principal  source  of  professional- 
ly trained  engineers.  The  West  was  explored 
and  mapped  by  members  of  the  long  gray 
line.  A  West  Point  graduate  helped  design 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Holland  Tunnel. 
Two  were  presidents.  Two  are  presently 
Cabinet  members  In  this  administration. 
Others  have  been  giants  of  commerce  and 
industry:  Henry  DuPont.  class  of  1833: 
Robert  E.  Wood,  class  of  1900. 

Dwight  Elisenhower  said.  "Even  in  the 
event  of  a  complete  disarmament  there  is  a 
role  for  West  Point.  Even  if  we  Just  turned 
our  graduates  back  into  the  lx>dy  politic  it 
would  be  good.  "The  graduates  are  trained 
people  who  understand  their  duty  and  who 
do  It. " 

Six  of  the  astronauts  are  West  Point  grad- 
uates. Among  them  is  the  first  man  to  walk 
in  space.  Colonel  Edward  White,  who  then 
lost  his  life  in  1967  when  a  tragic  fire  swept 
the  Apollo  spacecraft. 

But  let  us  look  ahead  to  the  force  of 
which  you  will  be  an  Important  and  signifi- 
cant part.  I  doubt  there  will  be  many  sur- 
prises liecause  in  a  way  you've  been  "Army" 
for  the  last  four  years. 

There's  Uttle  chance  that  you  will  be  like 
that  recruit  in  World  War  II  who  asked  in 
some  bewilderment  why  the  Army  did  cer- 
tain things  the  way  It  did.  And  a  long-time 
Regular  Army  Sergeant  said.  ""Let  me  ex- 
plain it  to  you.  son.  If  you  were  in  charge  of 
a  brand  new  cotmtry  and  creating  an  Army 
for  that  country  you  finally  got  a  division 
organized  what  would  you  call  it?"  The  re- 
cruit said.  "WeU.  I  guess  I'd  caU  It  the  1st 
Division."  "WeU."  he  said.  ""In  the  United 
SUtes  Army  when  they  did  that,  they  called 
it  the  2d  Division."  And  he  said.  "When  you 
understand  that,  you'll  know  everything 
about  the  Army  and  why  It  does  things  the 
way "  (Applause.) 
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But  our  country  has  a  unique  tnuUtton 
among  the  natlona.  Unlike  the  other  powers 
with  armies  of  oonacrii>ts.  our  military  was 
always  cctnposed  of  dtiaen  volunteers.  In 
times  past  the  standing  Army  was  a  skele- 
ton force  that  expanded  In  wartime  to 
absorb  the  draftees,  the  eonscrlpts.  We  also 
counted  on  a  National  Ouard— a  trained  re- 
serve to  bridge  the  period  wboi  the  draftees 
were  undergoing  basic  training.  We  must 
still  have  that  reserve  and  we're  taking 
steps  to  upgrade  It  to  a  state  of  immediate 
readiness. 

We  once  had  the  luxury  of  time  provided 
by  the  two  great  oceans:  a  luxury  we  no 
longer  have. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  continued 
the  draft  into  peacetime  even  though  a 
peacetime  draft  was  counter  to  American 
tradition.  We  had  always  believed  that  only 
in  the  most  severe  national  emergency  did  a 
government  have  a  claim  to  mandatory  serv- 
ice of  its  younger  citizens. 

But  we  returned  to  that  tradition  in 
1973— a  volunteer  military.  Some  pro- 
claimed that  it  was  a  failure  from  the  start. 
I'm  not  going  to  take  your  time  by  reciting 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  debate  which  rtill 
goes  on  except  to  say  that  some  expressed 
the  belief  that  patriotism  alone  should  be 
cause  enough  to  serve.  Well,  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington, to  quote  him  again,  once  said  of  pa- 
triotism: "It  must  be  aided  by  a  prospect  of 
interest  or  some  reward.  Fy>r  a  time  it  may, 
of  itself  push  men  to  action;  to  bear  much, 
to  encounter  difficulties:  but  It  wiU  not 
endure  unassisted  by  Interest." 

Now,  it's  true  that  patriotism  cannot  be 
iMUght— neither  can  it  be  coerced.  You  here 
today  are  living  proof  of  that.  Obviously 
you  did  not  choose  this  profession  with  the 
thought  of  making  a  fortune.  Samuel  John- 
son. 200  years  ago,  said.  "An  officer  Is  much 
more  respected  than  any  other  man  who 
has  so  little  money."  (Applause.) 

Young  men  and  women  volunteered  for 
duty  in  our  Armed  Forces  and  then  found 
that  too  much  of  their  reward  was  expected 
to  be  patriotism.  And  in  recent  years  even 
here  they  were  short-changed.  In  much  of 
the  seventies  there  was  a  widespread  lack  of 
respect  for  the  uniform,  bom  [wrhaps  of 
what  has  been  called  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome. The  result  was  inevitable,  a  fall-off 
of  enlistments  but  even  worse,  a  drop  in 
reenlistment.  resulting  in  a  great  loss  of  ex- 
perienced noncommissioned  officers. 

The  cry  for  a  draft  rose  to  a  crescendo.  I 
still  believe  there  is  another  way.  one  more 
in  keeping  with  our  system  of  rewarding 
those  who  work  and  serve,  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  what  we  ask  of  them.  I 
don't  suppose  we  could  put  an  exact  price 
on  the  sacrifice  that  we  ask  of  those  who 
guarantee  our  safety,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. They  deserve  better  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence level.  (Applause.) 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger to  form  a  Defense  Manpower  Task 
Force  to  review  the  entire  military  manpow- 
er question  and  to  make  proposals  which 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of.the  active 
and  reserve  All-Volunteer  Forces. 

Last  year's  pay  increase  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  are  asking  for  an- 
other one  in  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  Oc- 
tober 1st.  We  seek  to  charmel  pay  Increases 
and  bonuses  to  those  in  the  most  needed 
slUll  areas.  We  are  studying  proposals  for  a 
merit  pay  system  and  increased  flexibility  in 
personnel  practices. 

A  few  years  ago  the  O.I.  Bill  was  eliminat- 
ed and  replaced  with  a  program  having 
fewer  lieneflts.  At  the  same  time,  we  were 
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expanding  federal  aid  to  college  students. 
The  federal  government,  in  effect,  provided 
more  benefits  to  those  who  were  not  serving 
their  country  and  reduced  them  for  those 
who  were.  The  Defense  Manpower  Task 
Force  will  be  studying  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  enlistment  more  attractive  to  the  kind 
of  young  people  we  need  in  our  military 
forces.  (Applause.) 

Already  enlistments  are  up  and  so  are 
reenlistments.  and  surprisingly,  or  maybe 
we  shouldn't  be  surprised,  many  who  have 
already  left  the  servioe  are  now  returning. 
There's  also  been  a  decided  rise  in  quality  as 
measured  by  educational  and  testing  attain- 
ment. Something  other  than  pay  and  bene- 
fits o(mtributed  to  this.  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  new  spirit  that  is  abroad  in  our  land. 
The  era  of  self-doubt  Is  over.  We've  stoived 
looking  at  our  warts  and  rediscovered  how 
much  there  Is  to  love  in  this  blessed  land. 
All  of  us  together  and  you  very  definitely  in 
the  posts  you  go  to  can  help  restore  the 
sense  of  pride  our  men  and  women  are  enti- 
tled to  have  in  wearing  the  uniform. 

Let  friend  and  foe  alike  be  made  aware  of 
the  spirit  that  is  sweeping  across  our  land 
because  it  means  we  will  meet  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  free  world.  Very  much  a  part  of 
this  new  spirit  is  patriotism,  and  with  that 
goes  a  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  in  uniform. 

You  are  a  prime  ingredient  that  keeps  us 
free,  that  protects  all  we  cherish  and  hold 
dear.  You  can  transmit  the  historic  heritage 
which  is  in  the  very  air  of  West  Point.  The 
first  Purple  Heart  medal  was  awarded  here. 
It  was  the  first  decoration  ever  given  to  an 
enlisted  man. 

At  Trophy  Point  I  am  told  there  are  links 
of  a  great  chain  that  was  forged  and 
stretched  across  the  Hudson  to  prevent  the 
British  fleet  from  penetrating  further  Into 
the  valley.  Today  you  are  that  chain  hold- 
ing l>ack  an  evil  force  that  would  extinguish 
the  light  we've  been  tending  for  6.000  years. 

Now  before  I  finish,  there's  one  thing  that 
I  should  say  on  behalf  of  you  directly.  And 
that  is  that  in  keeping  with  what  I  under- 
stand is  a  tradition,  I  have  asked  the  Super- 
intendent to  grant  an  amnesty.  (Cheers.  Ap- 
plause.) I  knew  I  should  have  saved  that  for 
the  last — (laughter)— but  seriously.  I  wanted 
to  close  with  some  other  remarics. 

Almost  two  decades  ago  in  the  sunset  of 
his  life,  a  West  Point  graduate.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  returned  to  this  place  to  ad- 
dress the  Cadet  Corps.  No  one  who  ever 
heard  him  that  day  can  ever  forget  his  call 
to  duty,  honor,  country.  Nor  his  declaration 
that  so  long  as  there  was  breath  in  his  body, 
he  would  hear  the  words:  The  Corps,  the 
Corps,  the  Corps. 

Do  your  duly.  Keep  untarnished  your 
honor  and  you  of  the  Corps  will  preserve 
this  country  for  yourselves,  for  all  of  us.  for 
your  children  and  for  you  children's  chil- 
dren. 

Ood  bless  you  and  keep  you.  (Applause.)* 
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•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June  6.  the 
Santa  Moni<»  Chamber  of  Commerx^ 
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will  hold  their  58th  annual  ingtalla- 
tion  dinner  danc«  at  the  Mlrnmar 
Hotel  to  honor  two  outatanding  lead- 
ers of  the  chamber,  Hudson  De  Cray 
and  Bob  OabrieL 

During  the  last  year.  Hudson  De 
Cray  has  ably  served  as  chamber  presi- 
dent. A  lifelong  resident  of  Santa 
Monica,  he  attended  Santa  BAonica 
High  School  and  Santa  Monica  Col- 
lege before  completing  his  studies  at 
DCLA. 

Since  1962.  Hud  has  owned  his  own 
business.  De  Cray  A  Co.  Insurance 
Brokers,  located  in  west  Los  Angeles. 
Active  in  community  affairs  through- 
out his  career,  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Rod  and  Gim 
Club,  the  Santa  Monica  Lions  Club. 
Santa  Monica  Family  Service,  and  the 
Santa  Monica  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Agents.  Currently,  he  is  vice 
president  of  the  Santa  Monica  Family 
TMCA.  after  serving  as  general  chair- 
man of  the  Santa  Monica  Sports  and 
Arts  Festival  in  1979. 

In  addition  to  his  term  as  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  he  has 
been  member  of  the  board,  a  vice 
chairman,  or  a  committee  chairman 
for  over  15  years.  In  1970,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  Santa  Monica  Jaycee's 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

Hud  has  also  been  active  in  local 
government.  In  1971.  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  city  council  He  has  been  a  fi- 
nance chairman  for  several  State  legis- 
lative campaigns,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Santa  Monica  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Commission  for  6 
years. 

Hud  Is  a  member  of  Masonic  Lodge 
No.  307.  and  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter 
of  Safari  Club  IntemationaL  His 
family  includes  wife  Ruth  and  15-year- 
old  daughter  Yvette. 

Taking  over  the  reins  as  president  of 
the  chamber  for  1981-82  is  a  valued 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  Bob 
GabrieL  A  longtime  leader  in  the 
Santa  Monica  community.  Bob  has 
been  active  in  the  chamber  since  1955. 
He  has  owned  and  operated  Bob  Ga- 
briel Co.,  Insurance,  for  27  years. 

Currently,  Bob  is  second  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Santa  Monica.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Santa  Monica 
Hospital  and  has  been  the  director  of 
both  the  Santa  Monica  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 
CouncU  of  the  Navy  League.  A  UCLA 
graduate,  he  is  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  for  Santa  Monica  Col- 
lege. 

Bob  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Recreation  and  Parks  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  He  has  been  a 
campaign  chairman  for  the  Santa 
Monica  Community  Chest  and  St. 
Jude  Hospital.  He  has  also  been  a  di- 
rector of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Realtors. 
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A  former  member  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Ctty  Councfl.  Bob  has  received 
numerous  awards  for  his  tireless  com- 
munity service.  Including  the  Himianl- 
tarlan  Award  from  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
community  service  award  from  the 
Sunrise  Optimist  Club,  and  the  Boss 
of  the  Tear  Award  from  the  Santa 
Monica  Jayoees. 

Bob's  family  includes  his  wife  of  35 
years.  Louise,  their  son  Robert,  and 
daughters  Sharly  and  Susan.  Bob  has 
two  grandchildren. 

To  Bob  and  Hud.  and  all  of  my  other 
friends  at  the  chamber.  I  send  my 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  contin- 
ued success.  While  many  members  of 
the  chamber  have  been  disheartened 
by  the  turn  of  events  at  city  hall,  their 
motto  has  always  been.  "When  the 
going  gets  tough,  the  tough  get 
going."  I  know  they  wUl  keep  up  their 
good  efforts  to  preserve  Santa  Monica 
as  an  outstanding  place  to  live  and 
work.* 


TRIBXJTE  TO  MAX  KAMPELMAN 


HON.  MDIICENT  FENWICK 

or  HKW  JKKSET 
nf  THB  HOUSK  or  RKPRCSDfTATIVZS 

Monday.  June  1,  1981 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  conference  in  Spain  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Seciuity  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  we  have  been  most  honorably 
represented  by  Ambassador  Max  M. 
Kampelman.  At  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, he  has  spent  months  in  Madrid, 
pleading  and  fighting  for  the  princi- 
ples that  were  agreed  to  in  what 
became  known  as  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

I  enclose  excerpts  from  a  speech  he 
made  on  April  10,  1981,  as  a  statement 
of  the  continuing  concern  for  human 
rights  and  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  are  the  very  heart  of  our 
constitutional  documents. 


atAi 


'  rr  Max  M.  Kampklmaii 


Mr.  ChAinnmn.  we  are  now  completing  the 
17th  week  of  our  main  meetings.  These 
foUow  the  eleven  weeks  of  our  preparatory 
meetings.  We  began  our  proceedings  in 
these  halls  on  September  9.  Our  work  is  still 
not  done.  We  will  return  on  May  S  to  con- 
tinue our  negotiations. 

During  our  preparatory  meetings  we 
began  diligently  to  explore  one  another's  at- 
titudes and  objectives.  We  agreed  on  an 
agenda  that  has  proven  useful  to  us.  We 
strengthened  the  Helsinki  Process  by  firmly 
incorporating  the  principle  of  implementa- 
tion review  into  our  deliberations. 

Our  purjMse  is  to  achieve  security  and  de- 
velop cooperation.  For  some  time  now. 
longer  than  many  of  us  had  anticipated,  we 
have  been  rmphasiidng  the  military  aspects 
of  that  security  in  our  discussions,  after 
tiaving  first  concentrated  on  the  equally  im- 
portant human  aspect  of  our  security. 

In  that  connection,  it  is  now  nearly  seven 
weeks  since  President  Breshnev  addressed 
this  issue  at  the  36th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  had 
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hoped  that  his  words  would  prove  to  repre- 
sent a  significant  act  of  statesmanship.  But 
we  have  seen  no  proof  of  that  here,  as  the 
Soviet  Delegation  has  continued  to  insist  on 
formulatioas,  some  specific  and  others  ob- 
scure, which  we  cannot  accept  because  they 
would  weaken  the  very  criteria  which  are  es- 
sential for  real  security. 

There  is  another  element  of  real  secu- 
rity—the element  of  human  rights.  As  we 
take  inventaf7  of  where  we  are.  we  must 
again  remind  ourselves  that  the  issue  of 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  concerns  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  security  and  of 
our  search  for  peace. 

In  a  conference  of  thirty-five  nations,  it  is 
natural  that  political  systems  should  be  dif- 
ferent one  from  another  and  our  percep- 
tions may  be  different  as  weU.  But  we  all 
did  agree  in  ItTS  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  language  of  Principle 
Seven  on  human  rights  and  funds  mental 
freedoms.  The  Delegate  of  the  Holy  See,  at 
our  last  meeting,  luought  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Issue  as  he  re- 
ferred to  the  universality  of  human  rights. 
encompassing  the  complete  harmony  of  the 
human  person  in  a  framework  of  freedom 
and  social  Justice.  He  reminded  us  that  this 
is  l>asic  to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  his  dig- 
nity, no  matter  where  he  or  she  may  live. 
He  emphasized  that  this  understanding  Is 
indispensable  if  the  term  "human  rights"  Is 
to  have  any  meaning  at  all. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  progress 
achieved  in  military  security,  or  any  other 
area,  must  be  balanced  by  progress  In 
hiunan  rights,  a  balance  which  may  be  com- 
posed of  ingredients  from  outside  this  hall 
as  well  as  concepts  agreed  upon  inside  it. 
Our  Delegation  will  not  settle  for  language 
in  this  vital  area  that  is  token  or  trivial: 
and,  unfortunately,  the  language  that  has 
been  provisionally  negotiated  so  far  Is  of 
tiiat  sort.  It  must  be  supplemented  by  lan- 
guage that  is  significant  In  pointing  the  way 
to  effective  improvements.  The  proposals 
calling  for  experts'  meetings  on  subjects  of 
human  rights  and  family  reunification;  a 
proposal  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to  the 
right  of  citizens  to  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Pinal  Act  and  to  practice  their 
religion— these  are  the  kinds  of  proposals 
that  would  carry  out  our  objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Delegation  In  this  room 
Is  more  devoted  to  a  positive  outcome  of  this 
meeting  than  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  we  must  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  the  repetition  of  pious  plati- 
tudes. Events  in  the  world  outside  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  out  task  more 
difficult.  Soviet  troops  continue  to  be  rein- 
forced In  Afghanistan,  thus  compounding 
the  violation  of  that  country's  sovereignty. 
And  we  have  witnessed  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary force  as  a  form  of  political  Intimidation 
against  the  sovereignty  of  a  participating 
state  by  a  more  powerful  neighbor.  Further- 
more, solemn  commitments  undertaken  in 
the  human  rights  area  are— even  as  we 
meet— being  flouted. 

These  events  bring  to  mind  our  agreement 
of  last  November  that  our  Madrid  meeting 
would  be  a  balance  between  a  review  of  Im- 
plementation phase  and  a  negotiating  and 
drafting  ptukse.  Our  Delegation  is  willing  to 
continue  negotiating  and  drafting  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  agreement, 
because  agreement  Is  our  objective  here. 
But  tragic  developments  since  we  returned 
to  Madrid  in  January,  as  well  as  the  need  to 
restore  a  semblance  of  sulMtantive  balance 
to  our  proceedings,  compel  us  to  speak  can- 
didly. 
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Two  weeks  ago  today,  the  learned  Chief  of 
the  Soviet  Delegation  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
concerns  to  our  process.  He  also  thereby 
provided  a  good  basis  for  understanding  the 
extent  of  our  differing  perceptions  of  the 
Issue.  EHiring  that  intervention,  he  vig- 
orously asserted  that  his  country  looked 
upon  himian  rights  and  freedom  as  one  of 
"the  main  operative  aspects"  of  the  "right 
to  lUe."  He  sUted  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
contrary  to  its  critics,  has  a  keen  Interest  in 
"humanitarian  issues." 

On  many  occasions,  including  today,  this 
Delegation  has  stressed  that  words  are  by 
no  means  as  significant  as  action  in  helping 
us  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  that 
divide  us  and  thus  achieve  the  cooperation 
we  seek.  In  this  area  of  humanitarian  con- 
cerns particularly,  and  with  all  respect  and 
deference  to  a  most  able  spokesman  for  his 
Government,  we  believe  It  is  only  fitting  to 
put  the  words  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  to 
the  test  of  whether  they  are  accompanied 
by  consistent  action. 

Several  weeks  ago  Oksana  Takovlevna 
Mesiiko,  a  7S-year-oid  woman,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group, 
was  sentenced  to  six  months  in  a  strict  regi- 
men camp  and  five  years  of  internal  exile. 

This  old  woman,  sick  with  heart  disease 
and  with  severe  Inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  now  sentenced  to  a  lonely  existence  In 
the  harsh  conditions  of  distant  exile,  has 
been  subjected  to  systematic  persecution  for 
her  human  rights  activities.  She  has  been 
held  illegally  in  psychiatric  hospitals.  Why? 
Because  she  has  worked  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute accurate  information  about  human 
rights  violations  In  her  country,  thus  exer- 
cising rights  and  freedoms  proclaimed  In 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  encouraged  by 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

Where,  In  this  tragic  event.  Is  there  a  sen- 
sitivity to  "humanitarian  Issues"? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  on  March  17,  Anatoly 
Marchenko.  whose  1966  book  My  Testimony 
was  the  first  expose  of  labor  prison  camps  in 
the  post-Stailn  era,  was  arrested  In  Aleksan- 
drov  and  Is  apparently  now  in  prison  In  the 
city  of  Vladimir.  This  man  has  already 
spent  fifteen  years  In  labor  camps  and  in 
exile.  He  suffers  from  the  effects  of  menin- 
gitis. Is  partially  deaf  and  has  undergone 
surgery  on  several  occasions. 

We  ask  how  long  this  man  will  be  pun- 
ished for  his  convictions,  as  we  again  fail  to 
see  in  this  action  a  concern  for  "humanitar- 
ian Issues." 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  learned  of  the  death  in 
a  Soviet  lal>or  camp  of  Yuri  Kukk,  forty-one 
years  old.  whose  only  crime  was  to  focus  at- 
tention on  human  rights  violations  in  his 
native  Estonia. 

Where  in  this  unfortunate  death  was 
there  a  sensitivity  to  humanitarian  con- 
cerns? 

Several  days  ago,  a  number  of  delegations 
received  an  appeal  to  save  the  life  of  Dr. 
Yuri  Orlov,  who  founded  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Group  in  1975,  and  who  Is  today  im- 
prisoned in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
appeal,  which  Is  signed  by  Nobel  Laureate 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and  by  Moscow  Helsin- 
ki Watch  Group  member  Dr.  Naum 
Melman,  Dr.  Orlov's  prison  Is  described  as 
"a  form  of  extended  torture." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Orlov's  wife,  Irina,  dated 
January  17  and  addressed  to  our  Confer- 
ence, reads: 

"I  appeal  once  again  to  the  Conference  to 
save  my  husband  from  the  undeserved  and 
barbaric  treatment  wtiich  threatens  his 
health  and  even  his  life  ....  The  senseless. 
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cruel  and  petty  harassment  by  the  camp  ad- 
ministrators lias  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  my  husband  is  prohibited  from  rest- 
ing by  lying  down,  even  though  the  medical 
commission  previously  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  rest  two  hours  daily.  He  can  now 
only  rest  sitting  down,  but  he  is  not  even  al- 
lowed to  place  his  head  in  this  hands.  .  .  ." 

Where  in  the  treatment  of  this  noble  and 
humane  man  is  there  sensitivity  to  "hu- 
manitarian Issues"? 

Andrei  Sakharov  himself  remains  in  exile, 
isolated  from  friends  and  associates.  Por  the 
first  time  since  his  exile,  telegraphic  com- 
munications with  relatives  have  l>een  cut 
off.  His  three  diaries  containing  his  current 
scientific  work  on  theoretical  physics  have 
been  taken  away  from  him.  His  autobio- 
graphical writings  have  been  confiscated. 
Telegrams  have  not  been  delivered  to  him 
or  to  his  wife,  including  a  telegram  inform- 
ing his  wife  of  her  aunt's  death  in  Moscow. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  Sal^arov  treated  thus,  but 
his  son's  fiancee  (and  in  effect  his  wife),  Ye- 
llzaveta  Alekseyeva,  is  persecuted  and 
threatened,  in  an  obvious  effort  to  put  pres- 
sure on  Dr.  Saltharov. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask,  is  this  the  way  a  soci- 
ety which  supports  "humanitarian  issues" 
treats  one  of  it  most  distinguished  citizens 
and  his  family? 

The  name  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  has  t>een 
mentioned  here  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Sweden  and  others.  In  recent  weeks,  an  in- 
ternational conference  was  convened  in 
Stockholm  to  study  in  detail  the  most 
recent  evidence  dealing  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  moral  giant  of  a  man.  There  are 
strong  indications  that  he  was  alive  in  the 
Gulag  long  after  Soviet  authorities  asserted 
his  death,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope 
that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

There  has  not  been  to  this  day  any  infor- 
mation as  to  why  this  courageous  Swede, 
who  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Bu- 
dapest in  1945,  was  ever  put  in  a  Soviet 
prison,  what  the  charges  were  aginst  him,  or 
how  long  his  sentence  was.  The  Wallenberg 
family  has  pleaded  for  Information  and 
none  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

This  case  will  not  go  away.  The  refusal  to 
appreciate  the  human  factor  which  Is  sym- 
iMlized  by  the  Wallenberg  case  is  stimulat- 
ing even  further  interest.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  asked  our  Delegation 
here  in  Madrid  to  raise  this  case  in  our 
meetings.  There  are  active  Wallenberg  Com- 
mittees today  in  six  coimtries.  The  tragic 
mystery  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  unnecessar- 
ily becoming  a  divisive  International  issue. 

We  again  ask:  Where  is  a  concern  for  "hu- 
manitarian Issues"  evident  in  this  case? 

Finally,  I  read  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  our  Delegations  by  a  citizen  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Ida  Milgrom.  the  mother 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  now  in  a  Soviet 
prison: 

"My  son.  like  many  other  freedom-loving 
and  courageous  people  .  .  .  believed  in  the 
reality  of  the  agreement  concluded  in  Hel- 
sinki. He  believed  in  you.  conference  partici- 
pants, who  ratified  the  Pinal  Act  with  your 
signatures,  and  proclaimed  the  unbreakable 
link  between  detente  and  observance  of  fun- 
damental human  rights.  My  son  believed  in. 
and  took  upon  himself  the  obligation  of 
monitoring  and  bringing  to  the  notice  of 
governments  all  violations  in  implementa- 
tion of  the  agreement.. 

"You.  the  Conference  participants,  im- 
planted in  them  (my  son  and  other  honest 
people)  hope,  and  they  have  ended  up  .  .  . 
in  bondage  .  .  . 
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"In  the  years  since  the  Helsinki  Agree- 
ment was  adopted,  the  most  courageous 
people  have  found  them  themselves  behind 
bars,  are  now  languishing  in  prisons,  forced 
labor  camps,  and  exile  .  .  .  You  gathered  to- 
gether in  Belgrade,  argued,  delivered 
speeches,  and  then  went  your  separate 
ways.  And  since  that  time,  new  honest 
people  have  stood  in  the  dock  and  received 
'terms.'  Now  you  are  in  Madril,  and  again 
there  are  speeches,  academic  argu- 
ments. .  . 

Since  the  letter  by  his  mother  was  writ- 
ten, Anatoly  Shctiaransky  has  been  moved 
to  a  "strict  regime  barrack"  in  his  prison 
camp,  where  he  receives  reduced  rations  and 
can  write  home  only  once  every  two  months. 
His  mother,  who  had  looked  forward  to  a 
visit  with  her  son  this  month,  has  been  told 
that  her  visit  has  been  canceled  and  that 
her  son  is  in  solitary  confinement  for  six 
months. 

What  kind  of  concern  for  "humanitarian 
Issues"  is  it  that  can  treat  this  young  man, 
who  believes  in  the  Final  Act,  this  wajr? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  by  no  means  today 
raised  all  the  Issues  involving  human  rights 
which  have  arisen  in  the  weeks  since  our 
December  recess.  The  British  Delegate,  for 
example,  has  already  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  decline  in  the  rate  of  emigration  of 
Jewish  persons  from  the  Soviet  Union,  par- 
tlcuiarly  following  the  26th  Party  Congress. 
All  of  these  Issues  are  highly  disturbing  in 
their  severity  and  in  their  implications.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest,  furthermore,  that  they 
are  hardly  consistent  with  the  aspirations  of 
a  "worker's  state."  They  Impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  meeting.  We  raise  the  issue 
in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  squarely  faced 
and  then  constructively  dealt  with.  Doing  so 
would  make  an  Immense  contribution  to  a 
productive  outcome  for  this  Madrid  meet- 
ing. Meanwhile,  we  will  not  Ignore  our  obli- 
gation, in  the  words  of  the  Delegate  from 
the  Holy  See.  to  acknowledge  the  silence  of 
those  who  cannot  speak. 

There  Is  still  time  for  our  Madrid  meeting 
to  produce  constructive  results  if  we  choose 
to  use  that  tune  efficiently,  more  expedi- 
tiously, and  more  productively  than  we  have 
up  until  now.  We  will  have  one  more  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  when  we  reconvene  in  May. 
Let  us  work  together  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective. 

Thank  you,  litr.  Chairman.* 


A  TRraUTE  TO  JOHN  A.  YOUNG 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALirORlCIA 
IN  THE  B017SF  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  to  Join 
my  colleague  from  California,  Oon  Ei>- 
WARDS,  in  honoring  an  outstanding  in- 
dustrialist and  community  leader  from 
Santa  Clara  County.  On  Thursday, 
June  4,  1981.  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  6c  Jews  will  be  present- 
ing their  Commimity  Service  Award  to 
John  A.  Toimg  at  a  testimonial 
dinner. 

Since  his  college  years  at  Oregon 
State  University,  where  he  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering in  1953.  John  has  been  the 
embodiment  of  an  achiever.  While  at- 
tending   Oregon    State,    he    was    a 
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member  of  two  honorary  fraternities; 
Eta  Kappa  Mu  for  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  Sigma  Tau  for  engineering.  He 
was  president  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  a 
social  fraternity  and  received  the  UJS. 
Air  Force  ROTC  communication 
award. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force,  John 
was  stationed  at  Holloman  Air  I>evel- 
opment  Center  in  New  Mexico  in  the 
Research  and  Development  Command. 
After  finishing  his  tour  of  duty.  John 
attended  Stanford  University  where 
he  obtained  a  master's  degree  in  busi- 
ness administration  in  1958. 

That  same  year  he  Joined  the  mar- 
keting-planning staff  at  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co.  Twenty-two  years  later  his  is 
still  with  the  company  serving  as  its 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
after  being  elected  to  these  positions 
by  the  company's  board  of  directors  in 
1977  and  1978. 

John  has  balanced  his  professional 
life  with  his  worit  in  community  serv- 
ice. Currently,  he  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for  Stanford 
University  and  has  been  active  in 
fundraising,  including  serving  as  na- 
tional corporation  chairman  for  the 
$300  million  campaign. 

Under  John's  leadership  of  nearly  10 
years,  the  Stanford  Mld-Penlnsula 
Urban  Coalition  has  gone  far  beyond 
what  many  community  service  groups 
even  try  to  do.  As  c(x:hairman  of  the 
group,  he  has  helped  coordinate  activi- 
ties that  have  resulted  in  additional 
low-inc»me  housing  in  Simnjrvale.  The 
coalition,  with  John's  help,  has  set  up 
a  home  for  teenage  girls  who  were 
having  family  problems  and  needed 
support  and  counseling  and  estab- 
lished a  crisis  center  for  rape  and  as- 
sault victims. 

John  has  always  been  a  willing 
speaker  for  the  business  community 
and  is  recognized  for  his  expertise  on 
increasing  industrial  productivity.  He 
has  served  on  the  Stanford  Business 
Council  for  the  Graduate  School  and 
participated  in  their  "fireside  chat" 
program. 

The  professional  boards  and  mem- 
berships John  holds  are  wide  and 
varied.  John  is  a  director  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  Dil- 
lingham Corp..  and  SRI  International. 
He  is  a  memt>er  of  the  Machinery  and 
Allied  Products  Institute,  a  member  of 
the  National  Industrial  Advisory 
Coimcil  of  the  Opportunities  Industri- 
alization Center,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
American  Electronics  Association.  A 
longtime  music  enthusiast,  John 
serves  on  the  board  of  governors  for 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Associ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  you  and  all  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  join  E>ON  Edwards  and  me  In 
commending  John  A.  Toimg  for  the 
outstanding  contributions  he  has-^ 
made  to  the  community  and  to  con- 
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crmtulate  him  on  being  the  recipient 
of  the  IMl  Community  Service  Award 
from  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  andJews.* 


ACID  RAIN  THREAT  REMAINS 

HON.  BRUOF.  VENTO 

omunrawnA 

nf  THB  HOVSK  OP  UPKlSBirTATtVSS 

Monday,  June  2. 19S1 

•  Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
the  following  article  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  reveals  several  of  the 
findings  of  a  Joint  study,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, on  acid  rain  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Minnesota  Pollution 
Control  Agency,  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Duluth  Lab.  and 
the  UjS.  Forest  Service.  It  expounds 
on  the  ever-present  and  serious  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain  and  the  affects  it  may 
have  on  potentially  acid  sensitive  lakes 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
in  northern  Minnesota.  This  threatens 
fishing  and  other  recreational  activi- 
ties in  the  area.  As  you  know,  many 
other  States  as  well  as  our  neighbor. 
Canada,  are  already  experiencing  the 
damaging  affects  resulting  from  acid 
precipitation.  Thousands  of  lakes  in 
Canada  have  been  declared  dead.  This 
means  that  no  fish  or  plant  life  exist 
in  the  lakes  which  threatens  tourism, 
of  which  fishing  is  a  main  attraction, 
farming,  and  forests. 

Add  rain  is  not  limited  in  its  travels. 
It  may  eventually  work  its  way  Into 
ground  water  supplies,  this  affecting 
drinking  water,  crops,  and  the  environ- 
ment in  general  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  article 
is  to  reiterate  my  strong  concern  about 
the  acid  rain  problem  and  to  elaborate 
on  the  fact  that  it  does  exist  and  is  not 
getting  better.  Acid  rain  is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  can  be  pushed  aside  to  be 
considered  at  a  later  date.  Severe 
damage  is  evident  now.  We  must  give 
it  our  immediate  attention  before  it  is 
too  late. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  May  28. 
1981] 

Acid  Rahi  Stddt  Backs  "Worst  Fxams" 
(By  Jeffrey  Kummer) 

Acid  Rains  are  posins  a  serious  threat  to 
80  percent  of  northern  Minnesota's  largest 
lakes,  accordinc  to  a  new  state  Pollution 
Control  Agency  study  that  suggesU  the 
problem  may  be  far  more  severe  than  earli- 
er believed. 

While  none  of  the  lakes  showed  sicns  of 
immediate  dancer  to  fish  or  plant  life,  the 
study  found  that  some  may  be  only  a  few 
years  away  from  that  fate. 

"I  would  say  that  the  study  confirmed  our 
worst  fears."  PCA  acid  rain  coordinator  J. 
David  Thornton  said  Wednesday.  We  have 
serious  problems. 

The  Joint  study,  becun  earlier  this  month 
by  the  PCA,  the  VJB.  Knvironmental  Protec- 
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tioo  Agency  Duluth  Lab  and  the  U.&  Forest 
Service,  included  water  samples  from  some 
163  lakes  in  and  around  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area. 
Included  amooc  the  preliminary  findings: 
While  the  vast  majority  of  northern  Min- 
nesota lakes  were  found  to  be  "sensitive"  to 
acid  rain,  another  16  percent  were  listed  as 
"potentially  sensitive."  Only  4  percent  of 
the  lakes  tested  were  considered  to  have 
enough  natural  resistance  to  add  rain  to  be 
safe  from  Its  damaging  affects. 

The  potential  for  serious  damage  from 
acid  rain  is  not  Just  limited  to  smaller  lakes, 
but  Includes  a  niunber  of  the  state's  larger 
lakes,  some  used  extensively  for  fishing  and 
other  recreational  purposes. 

So-caUed  "senslUve"  lakes  are  scattered 
across  northern  Minnesota— not  only  In  the 
BWCA  as  some  scientists  had  previously 
thought. 

The  poolbUity  that  some  northern  lakes 
already  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
are  becoming  temporarily  acidified  each 
spring  as  snow  melts  and  runs  off  Into 
waters  unable  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

Acid  rain  is  caused  by  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  that  react  chenUcaliy  with 
atmospheric  moisture  to  form  acids.  The 
acids  fall  to  earth  in  rain,  snow  or  in  a  dry 
form.  Eventually,  some  lakes  become  so 
addle  that  fish  and  other  forms  of  wildlife 
cannot  reproduce  in  them. 

PCA  officials  said  they  were  surprised  by 
the  large  number  of  lakes  found  to  be  "sen- 
sitive" meaning  the  lakes  had  a  low  capacity 
to  neutralize  adds.  Previous  estimates  had 
placed  the  number  of  sensitive  lakes  at  60 
percent. 

Thornton  said  the  agency  also  was  con- 
cerned about  the  high  number  of  large  lakes 
that  the  study,  believed  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  its  kind  In  Mlimesota.  listed  as 
among  those  that  appear  most  threatened 
by  add  rain. 

"We  had  expected  that  those  big  lakes,  es- 
pecially the  ones  outside  the  BWCA.  were 
much  less  vulnerable  than  the  smaller 
lakes."  Thornton  said.  "But  the  study  seems 
to  tell  us  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case  any 
more." 

Thornton  said  that  some  northern  Mlnne- 
soU  lakes  sampled  in  the  study  showed 
signs  of  having  exhausted  nearly  all  of  their 
capacities  to  neutralize  acids. 

"A  few  of  those  lakes  we  saw  are  Just  sit- 
ting ducks,"  he  said.  "Some  could  be  facing 
some  real  problems  fairly  soon  if  you  believe 
everything  you  hear  about  add  rain  and  the 
situation  the  Scandinavian  countries  are 
having." 

In  those  countries,  add  damage  which 
began  some  30  years  ago  has  been  blamed 
for  killing  more  than  40  percent  of  lakes 
and  leaving  another  40  percent  capable  of 
supporting  only  marginal  fish  and  plant  life. 
"The  disturbing  thing  about  this  is  that 
the  average  acidity  in  rain  and  show  falling 
In  northern  Minnesota  has  reached  the 
same  level  that  began  causing  problems  in 
Sweden  and  Norway."  he  said.  "Were  right 
at  the  border  line,  and  the  potential,  at 
least,  is  here  for  the  same  thing  to  happen." 
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rise  in  commemoration  of  Cuban 
Independence  E>ay  which  is  celebrated 
on  May  20  of  each  year. 

As  we  all  realize,  millions  of  Cubans, 
once  our  close,  democratic  neighbors, 
have  t>een  driven  away  from  their  his- 
toric homeland  to  escape  the  tyraimy 
and  violence  of  Fidel  Castro  and  his 
Communist  cohorts.  It  is  truly  sad 
that  only  those  Cubans  living  outside 
of  their  native  land  can  celebrate  this 
79th  aimiversary  of  independence 
from  Spain  while  over  8  million  of 
their  countrymen  remain  shackled  by 
a  totalitarian  dictator  whose  regime  is 
economically  and  politically  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence remains  very  much  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Cubans  through- 
out the  world.  On  this  79th  anniversa- 
ry of  an  independence  since  lost.  I 
think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
pause  and  attempt  to  comprehend  the 
pain  associated  with  a  freedom  that  is 
frustrated  by  tyraimical  rule.  I  know 
that  the  Cubans'  desire  for  freedom 
will  never  waver  or  die  out,  but  will 
continue  to  grow  until  their  efforts 
result  in  the  successful  restoration  of 
full  democratic  liberties  in  a  Cuban 
Republic* 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

DEMAND      REFORM      OF      THE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OPRSW  JXRSKT 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  wiscoitsnt 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  (H.R.  459)  to 
impose  mandatory  sentences  of  2 
years  without  possibility  of  parole  on 
persons  convicted  of  using  a  handgim 
or  other  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

Several  prominent  law  enforcement 
organizations  have  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation. The  National  Sheriff's  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Federation  of 
Police,  Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  Inc.,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Women  Police 
have  all  expressed  their  enthujiiasm 
for  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  459.  the 
Domestic  Crime  Control  and  Preven- 
tion Act.  The  rising  tide  of  violent 
crime  makes  swift  action  to  provide 
appropriate  punishment  for  persons 
who  terrorize  law-abiding  citizens  of 
paramount  importance  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  rightly  call  ours  a  civilized 
society. 

Reprinted  here  for  the  lienefit  of  my 
colleagues  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  April  15.  1981,  edition  of  the 
Northwestern,  newspaper  of  Oshkosh. 
Wis.  In  it  are  presented  the  results  on 
this  subject  conducted  by  the  Neenah. 
Wis.,  based  Jewelers  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.  I  believe  you  will  find  this  article 
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thorough  In  its  examination  of  the 
problems  confronting  Jewelers  in 
coping  with  the  frequent  incidenoe  of 
armed  robbery. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed  the 

public's  call  for  reform  of  the  criminal 

Justice  system,  and  begin  by  enacting 

stiff  mandatory  sentencing  legislation. 

Ncwstsna  Puns  JswsLias  Favoa 

WxAPom  Crux  Law 

(Dave  Orey) 

Nkkhah.— A  7.3  percent  reader  reapoose 
does  not  sound  like  a  great  deal  to  the  aver- 
age person. 

But  to  the  people  at  Jeweler's  Mutual  In- 
surance Co.  of  Neenah,  a  7.3  percent  re- 
sponse on  a  "Jewelers  Newsletter"  reply 
card  was  outstanding  .  .  .  and  very  reveal- 
ing. 

Typically,  Jewelers  Mutual  asks  readen  to 
return  cards  if  they  want  more  information 
about  the  company's  insiuance  products. 
The  response  rate  for  the  four  issues  of  IMO 
was  0.8  percent. 

The  January  newsletter  reply  card  asked  a 
quesUon  to  see  If  they  agreed  with  the 
statement:  "Yes,  I'm  for  a  law  requiring  a 
mandatory  prison  sentence  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted with  a  weapon." 

Instead  of  the  usual  0.8  response,  7.3  per- 
cent responded.  Of  those  1,790  responses, 
1,681  (88.S  percent)  favored  mandatory 
prison  sentences.  In  Wisconsin,  58  Jewelers 
returned  their  cards,  and  of  those,  51  (91.1 
percent)  favored  mandatory  prison  sen- 
tences. 

"I  tliink  the  reason  our  response  rate 
Jumped  600  percent  is  that  Jewelers  had  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  about 
mandatory  prison  sentences,"  said  Earl 
DeliOng,  President  of  Jewelers  Mutual 

As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  re- 
sponse for  mandatory  Jail  sentences  was 
going  to  be  high,  DeLong  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  state  Rep.  Mictiael  Ellis.  R- 
Neenah.  who  was  receptive  to  Jewelers  Mu- 
tual's  cause. 

EUls  agreed  to  draft  a  bill  which  calls  for 
a  mandatory  three-year  prison  sentence  for 
anyone  convicted  of  using  "a  dangerous 
weapon  as  an  essential  element  of  the  of- 
fense." The  bill  would  call  for  a  three-year 
sentence  for  first-time  offenders  and  addi- 
tional convictions  would  result  in  five-year 
sentences.  Those  found  guilty  would  not  be 
eligible  for  probation  or  parole. 

E>eLong  stresses  that  he  does  not  want  the 
bill  to  deal  only  with  firearms.  "Knives, 
baseball  bats  and  virtually  everything  else 
criminals  can  get  their  hands  on  are  being 
used  to  perpetrate  crimes."  he  said. 

"From  our  records,  we  have  been  able  to 
show  that  robberies  in  the  Jewelry  industry 
are  done  mostly  by  professionals,"  said  Jed 
Block,  advertising  and  public  relations  direc- 
tor at  Jeweler  s  Mutual. 

"The  new  bill  would  help  get  these  profes- 
sionals off  Uhe  street. 

"We  have  also  discovered  that  a  lot  of  the 
robberies  are  drug-related  and  we  have  had 
conversations  with  prisoners  of  tho  Califor- 
nia prison  about  these  drug-related  robber- 
ies. We  have  sent  out  information  on  how  to 
respond  to  these  types  of  robberies. 

"We  have  tried  Just  about  everyttiing  to 
inform  Jewelers.  We  had  underwriting 
guidelines,  information  brochures,  pam- 
phleU  on  security.  We  have  a  film  out  on 
what  to  do  in  case  of  an  armed  robbery. 

"We  even  offer  free  signs  to  Jewelry  stores 
which  say,  'Our  Insurance  company  allows 
us  to  show  only  one  item  at  a  time'  or  'Our 
insurance  company  doesn't  allow  us  to  open 
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our  doors  before  or  after  store  hours.'  This 
takes  some  of  the  beat  off  the  Jewelry 
stores." 

Block  went  on  to  explain  that  there  is  a 
very  great  concern  in  the  Jewelry  business 
sbout  armed  robberies. 

He  stated  that  in  1977  Jewelen  Mutual 
paid  out  $4.2  milli<m  on  467  claims.  In  1978 
the  company  paid  $6.6  million  on  606 
claims.  $12.1  million  on  881  claims  in  1979, 
and  $16.6  million  on  923  claims  In  1980. 
During  that  period,  deaths  In  Jewel  robber- 
ies went  from  nine  in  1077,  to  24  In  1978.  to 
29  in  1979.  and  to  46  In  1980. 

"To  the  Jeweler,  this  crime  wave  Is  reach- 
ing alarming  proportions,"  said  Block.  "The 
response  on  the  survey  Is  a  reply  to  this 
slann. 

"When  the  responses  started  coming  in, 
we  went  to  other  groups  and  asked  them 
how  they  felt,  and  we  received  endorse- 
ments for  the  mandatory  Imprisonment  idea 
from  local  law  enforcement  agendes,  the 
Fox  Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce,  senior 
dtizens  groups,  and  women's  organteations. 

"This  Is  a  problem  that  needs  an  answer. 
And  the  answer  that  seems  to  come  up  as 
the  best  deterrent  for  the  crime  is  fast, 
strict  penalties. "• 
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COLT  INDUSTRIES  AIDS  IN 
ARREST  OF  GUNRUNNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OP  coNmcncDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1981 
•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS. 
Customs  Service  working  with  Colt  In- 
dustries of  Connecticut  recently  ar- 
rested six  persons  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  smuggle  $1.2  million  worth  of 
military  weapons  out  of  this  coimtry, 
reportedly  to  South  Africa.  The  cargo 
of  weapons  included  M-16  rifles,  pis- 
tols, and  grenade  launchers. 

The  cooperation  of  Colt  Industries 
was  instrumental  in  this  event,  and  I 
am  including  an  article  from  the  May 
14  New  York  Times  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues. 

AcKirrs  Arrkst  6  ih  $1.2  Millior  Houstok 
Arms  Sale 

HousTOM.— Federal  agents  who  transported 
2,200  military  weapons  from  ConnecUcut  to 
Texas  in  trucks  arrested  six  persons  and 
seized  the  million-dollar  cargo  as  it  was 
being  loaded  on  a  jet  reportedly  bound  for 
South  Africa,  the  officials  said. 

The  six  persons  arrested,  two  Britons  and 
four  Austrian  airline  crewmen,  were  taken 
into  custody  to  be  arraigned  today  on 
charges  of  violating  the  Federal  neutrality 
law  by  conspiring  to  export  guns  without  a 
State  Department  license. 

Agents  also  seized  a  Boeing  707  owned  by 
Montana  Austria,  a  private  charter  airline 
based  in  Austria,  in  the  raid  last  night  at  a 
privately  owned  terminal  at  Houston  Inter- 
continental Airport. 

Customs  officials  estimated  the  value  of 
the  weapons,  which  included  636  automatic 
M-16  rifles,  pistols  and  grenade  launchers, 
at  $1.2  million. 

"These  are  military  weapons,  not  sporting 
weapons,"  said  Charles  Conroy,  a  spokes- 
man at  the  regional  office  of  the  Customs 
Service. 


He  said  the  suspects  carried  a  false  State 
Department  license  permitting  the  expmt 
of  munitions  of  war,  but  said  the  inM^nded 
use  of  the  weapons  was  not  immediately 
clear. 

Customs  officers  made  the  raid  after 
agents  hsd  transported  the  cargo  by  trudt 
frmn  ConnecUcut  to  Texas,  the  offidsls 
said.  Mr.  Conroy  said  about  two  doaen 
agents.  Including  a  truck  driver  and  othera 
posing  as  air  terminal  ground  crewmen,  bad 
moved  in  as  preparations  were  being  made 
to  transfer  the  cargo  to  the  plane. 

In  Washington,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  Customs  agents  had  asked 
Colt  Industries  of  Connecticut,  manufactur- 
er of  the  arms,  for  cooperation.  He  said  the 
agents  were  given  the  weapons  in  shipping 
crates,  which  they  then  transported  to 
Texas  to  meet  the  plane. 

One  source  indicated  that  the  investiga- 
tion began  several  weeks  aco  when  a  former 
Border  Patrol  agent,  now  an  arms  dealer, 
notified  Customs  offidals  that  he  had  seen 
a  false  "end-use  certificate"  showing  the 
weapons  were  bound  for  Sudan  in  East 
Africa. 

The  actual  destination  of  the  weapons  was 
not  dear  but  Montana  Austria's  manager, 
Hans  Joerg  Stoeckl.  said  In  Vienna  that  au- 
thorization from  United  States  offidals  bad 
been  received  Monday  for  a  Houst<m-Johsn- 
nesburg  flight 

sscnaiTT  «>""■''"  »^^^niiiT 

Mr.  Stoeckl  said  discussions  of  the  cargo 
for  the  flight  had  Induded  references  to 
"rifles."  steel  products  and  "steel  fabri- 
cates." and  that  he  bad  sought  documents 
to  prove  the  cargo  would  not  violate  the 
1977  United  Natkms  Security  Coundl  arms 
embargo  against  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  is  observing  that  em- 
bargo. 

He  said  his  company  first  had  misgivings 
about  the  flight  when  he  was  requested  by 
Servotech,  a  company  registered  In  Liech- 
tenstein and  Khartomn.  Sudan,  to  fly  rifles 
to  South  Africa.  A  message  on  Mn«iH«y  from 
Servotech's  Hamburg  agent,  however,  said 
the  cargo  Involved  steel  fabricates  instead  of 
rifles,  Mr.  Stoeckl  said. 

A  message  on  April  27.  he  said,  bad  pro- 
posed a  shimnoit  of  "baimless"  fabricates 
from  Houston  to  Durban.  South  Africa.* 


HAZARDS  OF  SYNTHETIC  FUELS 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OPORSGOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  SpeaJLer,  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  article  from  last  Sat- 
urday's Washington  Post  tells  of  the 
extreme  hazards  with  which  synthetic 
fuels  development  is  fraught. 

The  synthetic  fuels  industry  has 
held  out  the  promise  of  developing 
new  domestic  supplies  of  oil  which  are 
plentiful,  if  not  cheap.  This  article 
demonstrates  that  we  are  just  begin- 
ning to  look  at  the  bizarre  and  devas- 
tating effects  some  of  the  chemical  by- 
products may  have  upon  the  genetic 
makeup  of  living  creatures.  This  inevi- 
tably points  to  the  conclusion  ttiat  we 
will  soon  see  another  forum  of  conflict 
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between  thoae  who  think  the  cost  of 
toxic  and  hanutloui  waste  control  is 
too  high,  and  those  who  believe  that 
unless  Industries  bear  the  full  costs  of 
their  environmental  damage,  there 
can  be  no  free  market  solution  to  our 
energy  problems. 

Before  we  launch  on  a  campaign  to 
dig  up  the  entire  Intermountaln  West, 
sucking  It  dry  of  water  In  the  process, 
we  had  better  figure  out  how  much 
the  energy  Is  going  to  cost  us  after  we 
inqxwe  the  control  technologies 
needed  to  keep  carcenogenlc  and  mu- 
tagenic chemicals  from  poisoning  us 
all. 

Before  we  cut  any  more  weatheriza- 

tlon.  conservation,  and  solar  programs. 

we  had  better  start  comparing  their 

low  cost  to  the  potentially  enormous 

cost  of  developing  synf uels  safely. 

(Prom  the  Wuhlncton  Poat.  May  31. 1981] 

Toxic  /ur»  Novkl  PKosLnis  Challoiob  thx 

ma»m«  or  SnriHKTic  Pusls 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

Over  the  synthetic  fuela  industry  hoven 
the  specter  of  a  deformed  baby  cricket  with 
two  aeta  of  eyes.  Doused  when  It  was  an  egg 
with  liquids  made  from  coal,  the  crlcliet  de- 
veloped like  some  monster-movie  creature  to 
remind  the  engineers  that  what  they  are 
doing  to  coal  and  oU  shale  is  something  rela- 
tively new  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  engineers  were  not  surprised.  Syn- 
fuels— primarily  oil  from  shale  and  liquefied 
coal  and  gas  from  gasified  coal— will  have  as 
much  Impact  on  the  environment  as  the  oil. 
coal  and  utility  industries  combined,  and 
then  some. 

Deviatng  controls  for  everything  Is  an 
enormous  task,  because  most  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  are  unprecedented  and 
some  are  nightmarish. 

Then  include  toxic  chemicals  that  cause 
cancer  and  genetic  mutations,  which  could 
be  a  major  health  hazard  to  people  living 
near  coal  gasification  and  liquefaction 
plants  and  might  l>e  subjected  to  fallout  be- 
cause of  poasilde  leakage  from  pipes  and 
valves. 

Another  problem,  particularly  in  the 
West,  is  that  each  synfuel  project  will  use 
millions  of  gallons  of  scarce  water  and 
threatens  to  pollute  much  more  of  It  under- 
ground. 

The  smoke  and  dust  from  synfuel  plants 
could  endanger  air  quality.  The  thousands 
of  people  who  are  moving  west  to  dig  and 
process  and  sell  synfuels  will  transform  the 
region,  not  neoeasarlly  for  the  better. 

Environmental  groups,  wielding  a  decade 
of  legislation  and  wary  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's antiregulatory  stance,  are  not 
about  to  yield  on  anything  they  don't  have 
to. 

The  result  Is  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
iixlustrlal  age.  a  new  industry  is  going  to 
tiave  to  consider  environmental  problems 
and  costs  from  the  day  it  gets  going,  rather 
than  later.  And.  while  environmental  pro- 
tection laws  are  already  on  the  Ixwks.  many 
problems  Ue  ahead. 

"There  are  dooens  of  substances  coming 
out  of  coal  conversion  and  there  are  regula- 
tory standards  for  only  two  or  three  of 
them."  says  Jonathan  Lash  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council.  "There's  enor- 
mous political  pressure  now  to  move  quick- 
ly, and  a  political  trend  toward  looser  en- 
forcement of  the  laws." 
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The  deformed  crickets,  hatched  at  Oak 
Ridce  National  Laboratory,  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  chemical  known  as  acridlne. 
which  is  found  in  coal  liquids,  or  from  the 
liquids  themselves.  The  products  of  coal 
tranaformation  are  what  scientists  call  "bio- 
logloaiy  active."  which  means  they  include 
powerful  cancer-causlng  agents  and  sub- 
stances that  injure  eggs  and  sperm.  Al- 
though theae  are  new  products,  the  same 
problems  surround  many  ordinary  crude  oil 
products,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
continuing  tests. 

Synfuels  supporters  try  to  be  reassuring. 

"We  know  some  of  these  things  are 
nasty,"  said  Robert  Hall  of  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  but  the  industry  needs 
"nothing  new  in  terms  of  control  technol- 
ogies that  isn't  used  in  [oil]  refineries." 

The  current  proliferation  of  design  and 
treatment  is  evidence  that  the  companies 
want  "complete  control  over  everything 
that  goes  in  and  everything  that  comes 
out."  says  Joseph  Yancik,  head  of  research 
and  technical  services  at  the  National  Coal 
Association. 

Industry  critics  are  not  so  sure,  but  some 
are  willing  to  wait  and  see. 

Oil  refineries  still  have  unsolved  prob- 
lems. Lash  points  out,  and  he  wants  the 
Synthetic  Puels  Corporation  to  require  a 
more  imaginative  approach  to  synfuels'  en- 
vironmental problems  ss  a  condition  of  sub- 
sidizing new  plants. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  ruled  that  synthetic  fuels  are  new 
chemicals  that  must  go  through  testing  and 
documentation  required  under  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act. 

More  familiar  problems  include  the  indus- 
try's need  for  vast  amounts  of  water  In  the 
arid  West,  its  need  for  mountains  of  coal 
and  shale  that  must  be  dug  out  of  the 
ground,  and  its  call  for  thousands  of  work- 
ers to  come  to  the  nation's  last  wide  open 
spaces.  The  debate  over  water  is  especially 
intense. 

A  report  to  the  U.S.  Water  Resources 
Council  estimated  that  the  existing  supply 
in  the  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Colorado  basins 
where  the  coal  and  oil  shale  lie  could  sup- 
port an  Industry  that  produces  1.5  million 
t>arrels  of  oU  a  day,  three  times  the  go€U 
Congress  set  for  1987.  That  translates  Into 
26  oil  shale  plants  and  eight  coal  conversion 
planU,  each  drinking  50.000  to  2  million  bar- 
rels of  water  a  day.  depending  on  the  proc- 
ess. It  also  assumes  that  all  water  not  now 
under  contract  is  captured  and  that  new  res- 
ervoirs, pipes  and  pumps  are  built. 

"That  doesn't  deal  with  practicalities," 
says  Lash.  Instead  of  building  new  systems, 
"industrial  users  will  just  buy  up  existing 
water  rights  and  displace  agricultural  users 
as  they  have  in  the  past,"  he  says. 

He  is  also  skeptical  of  EPA's  tenUtive 
opinion  that  an  industry  producing  400.000 
barrels  a  day  can  be  built  without  damage 
to  the  region's  air  quality. 

Coming  from  the  other  direction,  Blaine 
Miller,  chairman  of  the  OU  Shale  Advisory 
Council  of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
thinks  an  Industry  that  size  will  bump  up 
against  the  Clean  Air  Art.  He  wanU  the 
standards  changed. 

"We  found  Mother  Nature  violating  three 
air  regulations  [for  dust,  ozone  and  some 
-hydrocarbons]  before  we  ever  stuck  a  shovel 
in  the  ground."  Miller  says.  He  is  also  direc- 
tor of  the  Occidental  Oll-Tenneco  project, 
named  Rio  Blanco,  at  Rangeley.  Colo. 

Nobody  is  waiting  for  the  Clean  Air  Act 
debate  to  end  before  going  ahead,  however. 
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At  the  EPA  la  special  synthetic  fuels  task 
force  is  monitoring  both  the  cricket  tests 
and  EPA's  own  operations. 

EPA  Is  trying  to  make  an  unprecedented 
attack  on  inconsistent,  stop-and-go  regtilat- 
ing  practlcea  that  infuriate  industry  and  en- 
vironmentallBts  alike.  Set  up  18  months  ago 
to  represent  every  EPA  agency  and  regional 
office,  the  task  force  is  preparing  "pollution 
control  guidance  documents"  that  will  spell 
out  EPA's  requirements  all  at  once,  rather 
than  one  at  a  time. 

"Everyone's  sure  they'll  really  become 
pseudo-regulations,"  says  Yancik.  "The  reg- 
ulatory people  will  have  nothing  else  to  use 
to  Judge  these  new  procesMs." 

Task  force  chief  David  Tunderman  agrees. 
"We're  trying  to  break  with  history."  he 
says.  "It's  a  subatantlally  new  way  of  doing 
business". 

It's  appropriate  for  a  multibiUion-dollar 
leap  Into  products,  wastes  and  machinery 
with  major  new  twists,  he  said.  He  estimat- 
ed that  controls  on  each  plant  could  cost  15 
to  20  percent  of  the  total  investment,  or 
nearly  $1  billion  on  the  largest  plants. 

"I  don't  see  how  the  Industry  could  not  do 
it."  says  Yancik.  "It's  just  plain  business 
sense.  Who  would  enter  a  $3  billion  project 
and  take  chances  on  environmental  sur- 
prises? They  might  be  subject  to  controls 
later  that  would  reduce  production  or  even 
make  the  Investment  inoperable.  It  would 
kiU'em." 

The  physical  enormity  of  the  process  is 
one  reason  for  the  large  costs. 

To  produce  shale  oil.  Industry  must  find  a 
way  to  heat  large  amounts  of  the  gray  rock 
to  900  degrees  Fahrenheit,  collect  the  gases 
that  evaporate  from  the  kerogen  within  and 
condense  them  into  oil.  To  convert  coal  to 
gas  and  oil,  pulverized  coal  must  react  with 
steam  and  other  chemicals,  often  under  tre- 
mendous pressures.  Afterward  there  are 
mountains  of  wastes  to  get  rid  of. 

Here  are  some  of  the  processes  and  their 
problems: 

Surface  retorting.  Shale  fragments  up  to 
three  inches  across  are  heated  in  a  chimney- 
like building,  releasing  gas  to  collecting 
pipes  where  it  is  condensed  Into  oil.  Two 
tons  of  western  shale,  the  volume  of  an 
office  desk,  yield  a  barrel  of  oil.  Shale  from 
deposits  in  the  Indiana-IUinois-Ohlo  region 
yields  25  percent  less. 

But  distributing  the  heat  evenly  is  diffi- 
cult. The  oils  are  too  thick  to  flow  far  and 
must  be  upgraded  at  the  site.  Also,  the  hot 
shale  waste  must  be  cooled  with  water,  up 
to  three  barrels  for  each  barrel  of  oil,  and 
the  waste  water  Is  then  full  of  toxic  salts 
and  chemicals,  including  arsenic. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  O.  Watt 
told  editors  and  reporters  at  The  Washing- 
ton Post  that  snyfuel  production  in  the 
West  might  not  be  feasible  until  the  indus- 
try develops  technology  that  requires  less 
water. 

The  spent  shale  is  fine  as  talcum  powder, 
dangerous  to  breath  and  abrasive  to  moving 
machinery.  It  is  sterile.  "There's  no  prece- 
dent for  handling  it,  but  obviously  you  can't 
pile  it  on  the  surface  and  let  it  sit  there," 
said  Miller,  the  Rio  Blanco  project  manager. 
There  is  also  more  of  It  than  before  *t  was 
processed,  due  to  the  "popcorn  effect"  In 
which  treated  shale  expands  to  25  percent 
more  than  Its  original  volume.  The  bulk  of 
It  can  be  packed  back  into  the  mine  it  came 
from,  wetted,  surfaced  with  the  original  top- 
soil  and  reseeded  under  the  Surface  Mining 
Act  of  1977.  But  there  is  debate  over  the 
feasibility  of  disposing  of  what's  left  by  fill- 
ing canyons  or  making  new  hillsides. 
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"In  situ"  (below  surfaoe)  retortinc.  To 
avoid  the  problems  of  surfaoe  work,  dyna- 
mite biasU  can  be  set  off  in  mines  under- 
ground, turning  the  shale  to  rubble  where  it 
lies.  Air  U  injected  and  a  fire  lit  that  bums 
slowly  downward,  driving  gases  ahead  of  the 
fire  to  condense  further  down  and  be  col- 
lected by  pumps  already  instaUed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  blasted  area. 

But  "it  Is  very  difficult  to  get  the  proper 
heat  into  the  formation  or  the  products 
out,"  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
reported  recently.  "If  not  sufflcieiiily  frac- 
tured, [the  sluUe]  will  refuse  to  give  up  its 
oil  and  gas."  Test  bums  have  stopped  on 
reaching  groundwater  and  the  ch«nlcals 
leached  out  of  the  shattered  shale  have 
been  hard  to  track. 

Modified  in  situ  (both  surface  and  below 
surface)  retorting.  To  make  the  bum  easier. 
Occidental  is  planning  to  dig  huge  surface 
pits  into  the  ^ale,  remove  20  percent  of  It 
and  then  blast  surrounding  shale  to  fill  up 
the  pit.  Large  sites  could  be  as  much  as  30 
stories  deep  and  a  football  field  across.  The 
bum  would  proceed  as  for  underground  re- 
torting. 

Coal  gasification.  Coal  is  crushed,  pre- 
treated  to  remove  sulfur  products,  pulver- 
ized and  fed  into  a  pressurized  vessel  to 
react  with  steam  and  air  or  pure  oxygen. 
The  resulting  gases  have  a  low  heat  value, 
so  they  must  either  be  used  locally  or  up- 
graded into  something  more  like  natural 
gas. 

"You  get  very  clean  fuel  from  this,  with 
most  of  the  environmental  problems  in  the 
wastes,"  said  Lash.  "'It  may  be  that  gasify- 
ing is  a  good  argument  environmentally." 

Coal  liquefaction.  Since  coal  differs  from 
oil  primarily  because  it  has  fewer  hydrogen 
atoms,  one  ton  of  coal  can  produce  up  to 
three  barrels  of  oil  if  the  atoms  are  added. 
But  all  such  processes  Involve  high-pressure 
vessels,  exotic  and  dangerous  chemicals  and 
miles  of  pipes. 

Sheer  plumbing  control  will  be  a  monu- 
mental task:  the  Solvent  Refined  Coal 
(SRC)  plant  in  Newman.  Ky.,  will  have 
about  60,000  valves  In  its  first-stage  capacity 
of  6,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  and  perhaps 
250,000  when  at  full  capacity. 

"'Just  inspecting  each  one  every  six 
months  is  a  huge  Job.  Some  will  leak  for 
months  and  this  is  nasty  stuff,"  said  Lash. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem,  one  common 
to  all  the  technologies.  Is  the  Influx  of 
people  the  industry  will  bring  to  the  West. 
Rio  Blanco  paid  for  a  master  plan  for  the 
area  around  Rangeley,  Colo.,  which  now  has 
6,000  people  and  expects  6.000  more  in  the 
next  five  years.  The  Colony  project  has 
budgeted  (100  miUion  to  build  an  entire 
community  near  its  project  outside  Rifle.. 
Colo.,  while  dozens  of  towns  are  worrying 
about  the  new  schools,  roads,  hospitals  and 
jails  the  population  surge  will  require. 

But  at  least  everyone  seems  to  see  the 
problems  coming.  "We  have  as  much  inter- 
est in  a  good  quality  of  life  as  the  people 
who  live  here  now,"  said  Miller.  "If  we 
didn't,  our  turnover  would  be  so  great  we 
couldn't  function." 

Environmentalists  grant  that  point.  "The 
main  problem  Is  that  so  much  is  uncertain," 
said  Lash,  "and  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration the  burden  of  uncertainty  seems  to 
rest  on  the  public  rather  than  on  the  indus- 
try." 

Early  Plajit's  Waste  Floats  im  Taoirr 
Stkkam 
State  environmental  workers  checking  the 
dikes  below  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  last  October 
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first  spotted  the  small  black  blobs  in  the 
rushing  waters  of  Brodhead  Creek.  The 
cold,  crystalline  stream,  fac>ou8  in  north- 
east Pennsylvania  for  its  swarms  of  two-foot 
brown  trout,  was  eating  into  a  previous  in- 
carnation of  the  synthetic  fuels  industry. 

The  black  blobs  were  coal  tar,  a  syrupy 
goo  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources  traced  to  a  coal 
gaslfieatlon  plant  that  operated  in  Strouds- 
burg from  the  1880s  to  about  1945.  The 
Stroudsburg  Gas  Co.  plant  was  one  of  hun- 
dreds nationwide  that  turned  coal  into  gas 
for  town  street  lights  until  the  advent  of 
cheap  and  hotter-burning  natural  gas. 

This  plant  used  an  airless  heating  process 
called  pyrolysis.  which  can  leave  up  to  20 
gaU<Hi>  of  tarry  wastes  for  each  ton  of  coal 
it  processes. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Lafomara.  a  chemist  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  emergen- 
cy response  team,  said  the  tar  contains  sev- 
eral known  cancer-causing  agents  like  ben- 
zene and  naphthalene  plus  chemicals  like 
toulene  and  xylene  that  are  toxic  to  fish. 

The  EPA  estimates  that  8  million  gallons 
of  the  stuff  were  dumped  into  unlined  pits 
or  lagoons  on  the  banks  of  the  Brodhead. 
right  at  the  toot  of  Stroudsburg's  main 
shopping  area.  A  gravel  vein  runs  through 
there,  and  the  tar  has  seeped  out  to  con- 
taminate an  underground  area  of  six  to 
eight  acres,  Donovan  said. 

The  pits  were  covered  over  and  forgotten 
until  1969,  when  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers straightened  and  controUed  the  Brod- 
head. which  had  flooded  In  1955  and  killed 
600  people.  "We  now  think  they  redirected 
the  creek  over  the  top  of  the  coal  tar  la- 
goons," says  Joseph  Donovan  of  the  EPA. 

The  fast-flowing  stream,  70  feet  wide  at 
this  point,  has  eroded  downward  at  about  a 
foot  a  year.  The  tarry  blobs,  some  as  large 
as  golf  balls,  percolated  to  the  surface  In 
natural  springs  that  feed  the  Brodhead. 
"We  know  the  pollutant  is  now  only  six 
inches  below  the  bed  in  some  places,"  Dono- 
van said. 

EPA  has  closed  off  the  creek  and  has  built 
earthworks  and  set  booms  and  filters 
around  the  springs  to  catch  the  tar. 

Stroudsburg  gets  its  water  upstream  and 
while  tests  have  found  no  sign  of  contami- 
nation so  far,  the  Brodhead  flows  Into  the 
Delaware  River  tiiree  miles  down  and  towns 
from  Easton  to  Philadelphia  that  drink 
from  the  Delaware  are  worried. 

Possible  solutions  may  be  to  drill  a  well 
and  pump  the  stuff  out,  use  bacteria  to  de- 
compose it,  or  build  walls  around  it  to  con- 
tain it.  It  could  a  $150  million  disposal  prob- 
lem.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  HEW  YORK 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Ji4r.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  statement  which  exemplifies 
the  concern  people  are  feeling  over 
the  proposed  budget  cuts.  President 
Reagan's  economic  plan  would  not 
affect  every  segment  of  this  society 
equally;  minorities  and  the  poor  would 
have  to  shoulder  the  greatest  suffer- 
ing while  businesses  and  the  rich 
would  be  favored  disproportionately. 
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As  part  of  my  continuing  crusade 
against  the  inequities  in  the  proposed 
economic  plan,  I  am  inserting  today's 
statement  to  show  that  there  are  still 
citizens  who  are  concerned  over  the 
impact  of  this  plan. 

New  York  State  Associatioh  op 
Councils  on  Alcohoush,  Inc., 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  March  30,  1981. 
Re:  Rescission  of  alcoholism  formula  grant 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
To:  Members  New  York  State  congressional 

delegation. 
Prom:  Art  Berman,  president. 

The  purixMe  of  this  correspondence  Is  to 
urge  your  support  to  reject  the  President's 
rescission  of  Alcoholism  Federal  Formula 
Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

The  proposed  rescission  would  result  in 
New  York  SUte  suffering  a  retroactive  cut 
of  $3.4  million  back  to  October  1,  1980. 
These  funds  currently  go  to  57  programs  in 
37  counties  and  their  elimination  would  halt 
prevention,  intervention  and  treatment 
services  to  some  38,000  individuals. 

Although  recognizing  and  oMicurring  the 
need  for  stringency  in  budgeting  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fiscal  con- 
straints under  which  State  and  Local  gov- 
emments  presently  operate  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  the  existing 
network  of  community-based  alcoholism 
services  currently  funded  through  formula 
grant  funds. 

Federal  moneys  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  total  funding  system  within  the 
State  and  the  loss  of  Federal  Fy>rmula 
Funds  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
services. 

This  proposed  rescission  of  the  Formula 
Grant  Dollars  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
current  Administration's  publicly  expressed 
desire  to  promote  increased  responsibility 
and  flexibility  in  the  States  in  providing 
health  and  social  services.  The  1981-82 
State  budgetary  decisions  will  be  made  by 
April  1,  1981  and  the  development  of  alter- 
natives to  adjust  to  this  retroactive  cut  will 
not  be  possible  in  this  time  frame.  In  fact, 
the  rescission  is  a  step  away  from  grant  con- 
solidation, rather  than  a  step  toward  in- 
creased flexibility.  The  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  formula  grant  funds  represent  the 
only  tax  dollars  sent  to  Washington,  D.C. 
which  are  returned  to  the  SUtes  for  the  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  field,  with  any  flexi- 
bility attached.  These  funds  are  allocated  to 
those  areas  of  particular  need  in  the  State: 
such  as  Increasing  the  provision  of  treat- 
ment services  to  special  populations,  includ- 
ing minorities,  women,  elderly  and  youth. 

The  reduction  of  funds  will  force  the 
elimination  of  services  which  can  only  result 
in  shifting  victims  of  alcoholism  to  more  ex- 
pensive, less  appropriate  health  services. 

You  should  be  aware  of  the  cost  to  society 
of  inadequate,  ineffective  and  inappropriate 
response  to  the  treatment  of  alcoholics  and 
their  families. 

Effective  treatment  of  alcoholism,  howev- 
er, results  in  savings  to  the  health  care 
system,  criminal  justice  system,  social  serv- 
ices system  and  in  productivity  in  the  work- 
place. 

We  ask  that  you  take  all  possible  actions 
to  prevent  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
alcoholism  services  funds  through  the  For- 
mula Grant  Program  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain an  adequate  system  of  services  for  all 
New  Yorkers. 
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We  ipprecUte  your  put  nipport  of  alco- 
boUan  protrama  and  we  look  forward  to 
yoor  voUnc  not  to  approre  readaakm. 

Nnr  Tom  Stats  Pduhcial  Ad 
AamnuiMAToaa  Aaaocrnoii. 

tfareft  3*.  IMl. 
Hon.  RoMTT  Oabcia. 
Mmmbtr,  Bomae  (»f  XtpraentaHvea. 
WiaaMii«tot^  D.C 

DmuL  CamoaMMaMAM  Oamcu:  It  haa  been 
aereral  weeka  atnce  I  Uat  correaponded  with 
you  rccardtng  the  Adminlatration's  pro- 
posed cutbscka  In  atudent  ftnaAd&l  aaalat- 
anoe.  Since  that  time.  I  have  received  re- 
^gonam  from  a  great  many,  although  not 
all.  of  our  New  York  State  Deleg&Uon. 
Whfle  vlalUnf  Waahlncton.  D.C.  last 
Ifoodsy.  I  became  aomewhat  concerned  In 
that  aeverkl  of  our  Delecatea  did  not  fully 
oomprefaend  the  impact  of  these  student  fi- 
nancial aid  cutbaclu  and  the  devaatating 
blow  it  mlcht  have  on  higher  education 
within  our  Boapire  State  and  Nation. 

Perhapa  it  would  be  well  to  begin  by  stat- 
ing that  NT8PAAA.  whUe  in  full  recogni- 
tion of  aome  budgetary  reatraints,  points  in 
a  portUve  way  to  the  long  history  of  higher 
education  suooeaa  within  our  SUte.  Educa- 
tional opportunity  has  been  of  paramount 
concern  because  it  is  the  very  means  by 
which  our  society  has  emerged.  Educational 
opportunities  are  the  very  means  for  those 
In  our  society  to  rise  above  what  might  have 
been  a  destiny  of  frustration  and  lack  of 
bettering  one's  self.  And  so  there  is  no  one 
who  could  deny  that  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  helps  to  pave  the  path  to- 
wards this  goal  and  objective  of  educating 
one's  self. 

A  second  point  is  that  education  Is  being 
hit  harder  by  the  proposed  cutbaclu  than 
many,  or  perhaps  any  other  field  of  endeav- 
or. If  education  were  to  be  seen  as  an  "in- 
dustry" one  would  have  to  question  why 
other  industries  are  being  supported  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  when  they  are  certain- 
ly successful  and  require  no  Federal  sup- 
port. 

As  to  the  issues,  the  financial  aid  commu- 
nity within  New  York  SUte  is  at  a  serious 
threshold  today.  Thousands  of  students 
have  applied  from  respective  high  schools. 
each  seeking  placement  in  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  either  within  our  state  or 
In  another  state.  Their  awards  are  being 
held  up  which  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
change  In  their  course  of  educational  direc- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  mere  Interest  in  pursu- 
ing an  education  The  delays  are  unneces- 
sary. 

The  first  delay  Is  being  caused  by  the 
"freeae"  in  the  processing  of  Pell  (BEOG) 
Granta.  This  untimely  delay  will  be  the 
cauae  for  frustration  by  students  and  par- 
ents alike  not  to  mention  the  chaos  caused 
to  the  Aid  Administrators  which  will  carry 
on  into  the  Pall  and  Spring  semesters  of  the 
academic  year  1981-82.  The  Family  Contri- 
bution Schedules  must  be  released  immedi- 
ately if  they  are  not  to  delay  the  processing 
of  awards  any  further.  Your  assistance  is 
needed  here  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have 
written  and  telegramed  memt>er8  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  etc.,  but  to  date  no 
action  has  been  taken.  We  urge  your  sup- 
port! 

The  second,  and  perhaps  most  serious, 
delay  is  with  the  continued  unluiowns  in  the 
area  of  student  loans.  The  NYSFAAA  fully 
supports  those  pieces  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  NSFAA  and  presented  by 
Dallas  Martin.  Executive  Director  of  that 
national   association,  which   represents  all 
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post-secondary  institutions  in  the  country. 
We  concur  with  an  income  cap  of  $30,000- 
$SS,000.  We  concur  with  needs  test  above 
that  adjusted  gross  income.  We  concur  that 
Social  Security  boteflU  and  Veterans'  bene- 
fits be  included  aa  a  form  of  aastatanre  in 
determining  the  need  of  studenta. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  indicating  Is  that 
the  SUte  Aaaodation  of  Aid  Administrators 
in  New  York  needs  your  support  and  action 
at  this  point  in  time.  I  understand  from 
some  that  the  mail  concerning  this  issue  is 
on  the  incline  and  this  will  help  in  your  sup- 
port of  our  recommendations.  I  refer  you  to 
the  recent  sUtlstica  forwarded  to  you  by 
Eileen  Dickinson.  President  of  the  NY- 
SKE8C.  in  which  you  can't  help  but  see  the 
impact  for  New  York  students.  As  before,  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  regarding 
this  issue.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
your  convenience.  Any  further  delay  could 
be  catastrophic  to  educational  opportunities 
for  all  studenU 
Sincerely. 

JOSSra  SCIAMK, 

PretUtent.  NYSFAAA. 

AOVOCARS  FOB  CmILDRZII 

or  Nkw  Yokk,  Inc., 
Long  Itlajid  City,  N.Y.,  March  20.  1981. 
Hon.  RoaaxT  Oascia, 
Grand  Concourse. 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Oakcia:  We  are  writing  to  ex- 
press serious  concern  over  the  President's 
proposed  federal  budget  cuts  in  education, 
child  and  family  related  areas.  Attached  you 
will  find  a  copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York 
Board  of  Directors  which  calls  on  Congress 
to  halt  the  cutbacks  in  social  service  areas, 
and  to  defeat  the  proposals  for  tuition  tax 
credit  programs. 

The  Board  expressed  a  widely  held  con- 
cern that  the  President's  program  places  a 
terribly  unfair  burden  on  the  poor,  working 
and  middle  classes  of  our  country.  The  ad- 
ministration's taxing  and  spending  propos- 
als continue  and  expand  inequiUble  tax 
policies  which  favor  wealthy  individuals  and 
large  corporations.  Moreover.  Congress  has 
not  been  asked  to  cutback  on  expensive 
pork  barrel  programs,  such  as  subsidies  for 
tobacco  farmers  or  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor.  Finally,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed inordinate  Increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing, an  action  guaranteed  to  cause  more  in- 
flation than  the  cutbacks  in  social  programs 
could  ever  offset. 

We  are  particularly  disturbed  by  propos- 
als to  consolidate  federal  education  pro- 
grams into  two  large  block  grants.  This 
action  will  offset  years  of  work  to  provide 
protections  for  disadvantaged  children  and 
children  who  face  discrimination  such  as 
the  handicapped,  the  bilingual,  women  and 
the  poor.  The  creation  of  block  grants  will 
force  these  groups  to  compete  against  one 
another,  and  against  more  politically  popu- 
lar programs,  for  a  pool  of  ever  decreasing 
education  dollars. 

Our  final  concern  is  related  to  the  speed 
with  which  the  Administration's  Economic 
program  is  being  discussed.  What  kind  of 
mandate  exists  for  a  program  supported  by 
only  27%  of  eligible  voters?  When  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  populace  has  real 
questions,  why  must  we  roll  back  two  gen- 
erations of  social  progress  in  a  month?  We 
urge  Congress  to  hold  local  hearings  across 
the  nation  to  get  a  true  sounding  of  senti- 
ment on  this  program.  We  i)elieve  millions 
of  Americans  disagree  with  the  priorities  re- 
flected in  the  Reagan  program. 
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We  hope  you  share  our  concern. 
Sincerely. 

MniAM  Thompsoh, 
Executive  Director. 

Rbsolotioii  oh  TurnoM  Tax  CRiDrrs  um 
Fdbai.  BtreoKT  Cuts 

President  Reagan  is  proposing  a  major  re- 
structuring of  the  current  federal  role  in 
education.  He  is  recommending  a  consolida- 
tion, and  20  percent  cut  In  appropriations 
under  the  major  elementary  and  secondary 
education  titles.  The  consolidation  and  cuU 
affect  programs  such  as  Title  I  (Compensa- 
tory Education),  Public  Law  04-142  (Educa- 
tion for  All  Handicapped  Children),  and 
'nUe  VII  (Bilingual  EducaUon).  The  admin- 
istration's proposal  will  fold  most  categori- 
cal programs  into  two  large  block  programs, 
will  eliminate  the  targeted  nature  of  the 
programs  and  will  leave  the  allocation  of 
federal  monies  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
sUtes  and  localities.  In  addition  the  propos- 
al will  cut  approximately  $1.5  billion  from 
federal  education  budget  authority. 

The  second  major  proposal  for  reordering 
the  federal  role  in  education  Is  the  tuition 
tax  credit  program.  This  proposal  will  allow 
parents  of  children  in  tuition  charging 
schools  to  take  advantage  of  a  tax  credit  for 
the  cost  of  tuition  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500 
per  year.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  propos- 
al, in  iU  first  year,  varies  between  $3.5  and 
$4.5  billion. 

Of  equally  deep  concern  are  proposed  cuts 
in  other  child  related  areas  such  as  Child 
Welfare,  CETA.  and  AFDC. 

We  are  disturbed  by  various  aspects  of 
these  proposals: 

The  elimination  of  the  protections  and 
the  targeted  nature  of  categorical  programs 
forces  handicapped  children,  children  in 
need  of  bi-lingual  services,  disadvantaged 
children,  and  children  enrolled  in  schools 
undergoing  desegregation  to  compete 
among  themselves  and  with  more  politically 
popular  programs  for  scarce  education  re- 
sources. 

The  deep  20-25  percent  cuts  in  the  appro- 
priations for  education  programs,  and  other 
social  programs  affecting  children  and  fami- 
lies while  large  Increases  are  proposed  for 
national  defense,  and  unfair  tax  brealu  are 
pushed  for  wealthy  individuals  and  large 
coriwrations  and  special  sUtus  is  granted  to 
pork  barrel  programs  like  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor,  and  subsidies  to  tobacco 
farmers. 

The  potential  unconstitutionality  of  a  tu- 
ition tax  credit  program,  where  75  percent 
of  the  benefits  would  accrue  to  church  re- 
lated schools. 

The  inequity  of  tuition  tax  credits  which 
are  of  greatest  value  to  families  with  large 
incomes. 

These  proposals  represent  a  restructuring 
of  the  federal  role  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Yet  there  is  a  rush  to 
complete  action  on  these  proposals  Ixfore  a 
full  public  debate  can  occur.  It  took  two  full 
decades  before  Congress  passed  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  yet  we 
are  asked  to  repeal  this  measure  after  only 
one  month  of  discussion. 

The  proposals  represent  a  massive  shift  of 
federal  resources  toward  private  education. 
Conservative  estimates  predict  the  cost  of  a 
tuition  tax  credit  program,  if  constitutional, 
could  pass  the  level  of  aid  to  public  educa- 
tion in  three  to  five  years. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  public  education 
and  youth  and  family  services  should  these 
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proposals  become  law.  We  recognise  that 
our  education  system  hss  failed  many  chil- 
dren: the  Eeagan  Administration's  pro- 
grams however,  wUl  raoourage  continued 
discrimination  against  populations  who 
have  only  Just  begun  to  capture  the  beneflU 
of  public  education  procrams. 
Therefore,  we  call  on  Congress  to: 

1.  Reject  the  consolidation  and  cuts  In 
education  programs. 

2.  Reject  the  proposed  Moynlhan-Pack- 
wood  Tuition  Tax  Credit  program. 

3.  Reject  the  proposed  cuts  for  the  cur- 
rent and  future  fiscal  yean  in  other  child 
and  family  related  service  areas  such  as 
child  care,  CCTA.  AFDC.  Medicaid  and  food 
stamps. 

4.  Reorder  spending  priorities  to  allow 
these  social  services  to  be  fully  funded  by 
cancelling  proposed  tax  cuts  for  large  busi- 
nesses and  wealthy  individuals,  and  cutting 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  fat  in  the  govern- 
ment's defense  budget. 

•OAU>  OP  DOtBCTORS 

Patricia  Bogaisky.  Parent,  Member  of 
AFC  Parent  Advisory  CoundL 

Rudy  Bryant.  Chairman,  Associate  Direc- 
tor. Pratt  Institute  for  Community  and  En- 
vironmental Development. 

James  Orinane.  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Director.  Dept.  of  Social  and  Community 
Services.  NYC  Housing  Authority. 

Sylvia  Evans.  Parent,  Member  of  Coalition 
of  Labor  Union  Women  of  American  Postal 
Workers  Union. 

Melba  Falu,  Media  and  Public  Informa- 
tion Specialist. 

Robert  Oangi,  Community  Development 
Specialist. 

William  B.  Haley.  Esq.,  General  Counsel, 
Community  Service  Society. 

Charlotte  Henderson,  Parent.  Member  of 
AFC  Parent  Advisory  CouncU. 

Dr.  Marjorie  Hendler.  Teacher /Trainer. 

Annette  Jennings.  Regional  Staff  Devel- 
opment Specialist,  New  York  University 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  Specialist 
Services  Program. 

William  Jesinkey,  Supervisor  of  Special 
Education  High  School  Programs. 

Alan  Levine.  Esq..  Partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Clark,  Wulf ,  Levme  &  Peratls. 

Marcla  Lowry,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Rights  Project  at  the  American  Civil 
Lit>ertie8  Union. 

Stanley  Majewskl.  Assistant  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Director,  Technical  Services,  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Samuel  Meyers,  Treasurer,  President. 
United  Automobile  Workers  Union  Local 
259. 

Velmanette  Montgomery.  Vice  Chairper- 
son, Director  of  Billy  Martin  Child  Develop- 
ment Center. 

Edward  Morgan,  Teacher  and  Guidance 
Counselor  in  Special  Education  Programs. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Schwartz.  Vice  President. 
Shearson,  Loeb,  Rhoades  Inc. 

Dr.  Zlna  Steinberg.  ChUd  Psychologist. 
Bronx  Municipal  Hospital  Center. 

Prof.  Louis  McG.  Walker.  Director.  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center.  ' 

Josephine  Williams.  Secretary.  Assistant 
to  Communication  Director— NYC  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation. 

Jamaica.  N.Y.,  MarOi  15, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia, 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Dear  Representative  Garcia:  Today  I 
watched  you  on  CBS's  "Newsmakers"  with 
Rolland  Smith.  I  found  myself  agreeing 
with  much  of  what  you  had  to  say.  I  am  cer- 
Uinly  glad  that  you  are  now  in  Congress 
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during  these  difficult  and  dangerous  times 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  Tour  voice  Is 
one  that  I  hope  to  count  on  to  counter  Rea- 
gan's domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

Among  the  many  Reagan  policies  that 
have  disturbed  me  is  the  one  concerning 
Latin  America,  particularly  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  that  the  U.S.  approach  toward 
that  region  of  our  hemisphere  will  eventual- 
ly not  work  in  our  best  interest.  The 
Reagan-Halg  team  seems  to  believe  that  the 
only  solution  to  decades  of  inequity  Is  to 
bolster  with  military  aid  the  right-wing 
forces  in  those  countries  and  to  have  the 
SUte  department  make  sUtements  that 
seem  to  condone  a  right-wing  takeover  in  El 
Salvador.  I  greatly  resent  the  use  of  my 
hard-earned  tax  money  to  send  millions  to 
the  National  Guard  of  El  Salvador  while 
our  own  citizens  will  have  their  food  stamps, 
Medicaid,  unemployment  benefits,  and 
housing  assistance  curtaUed.  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Resgan  administration  seems  to 
negate  compassion  and  humanity.  The  poor 
In  our  own  country  and  other  countries, 
such  as  Ca  Salvador,  will  t>e  seeing  the  worst 
of  times  In  the  next  four  years. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Reagan's  arming 
and  providing  of  military  advisers  to  El  Sal- 
vador will  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
Left  in  that  country.  The  U.SJL  wiU  be 
viewed  as  the  enemy.  The  populace  there 
has  been  confused  as  to  whom  to  support. 
The  Left  in  El  Salvador  has  not  had  the 
wholehearted  support  of  every  segment  of 
the  populace  as  the  Sandinistas  had  in  Nica- 
ragua against  Somoza.  The  Salvadoreans 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  with  no  U.S.  in- 
terference how  they  want  to  find  their  own 
road  to  democracy.  Nevertheless,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  its  killing  machinery  has 
to  be  dismantled  if  the  people  are  to  live 
without  fear.  The  people  of  E3  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  even  mcaragua 
(which  rid  itself  of  a  tyrant  and  tlen  start- 
ed a  romance  with  the  opportun&t  Castro) 
ought  to  look  towards  the  country  of  my 
birth.  CosU  Rica,  as  a  model  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  SUte.  Costa  Rica  has  no  army 
while  the  other  Central  American  countries 
have  National  Guards  which  are  employed 
mainly  to  torture  dissidents  and  to  destroy 
the  poor  campesinos.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have 
such  costly  armies  In  these  small  ^Bnana  re- 
publics. 

Therefore,  with  much  urgency,  I  beg  you 
to  Introduce  or  support  any  legislation  that 
will  stop  any  further  military  sales,  training 
and  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  I  am  interest- 
ed in  knowing  more  about  your  position  con- 
cerning Central  America. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Larios. 

Assembly,  State  of  New  York. 

Albany,  N.Y..  March  23,  1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 
840  Grand  Concourte 
Bronx,  N.Y.  104S1 

Dear  Mr.  Garcia:  As  you  are  probably 
aware,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  under  the  direction  of  David  Stock- 
man, has  proposed  to  gut  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  effectively  lay  waste  to  65 
years  of  Congressional  actiWty  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  American  market  econo- 
my. In  the  name  of  fiscal  austerity,  OMB  is 
proposing  to  eliminate  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Competition  and  all  ten  regional 
offices.  These  proposals  will  emasculate  the 
Commission's  ability  to  enforce  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  will  fragment  investigations 
and  programs  initiated  by  the  regional  of- 
fices at  the  sUte  level.  For  these  and  the 
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following  reasons.  I  urge  you  to  fight  to 
modify  the  OMB  proposals. 

The  New  York  Regional  Office  (NYRO)  Is 
the  perfect  example  of  the  Commission's  ef- 
flcscy  at  the  regknud  leveL  The  NYRO  has 
sssisted  my  Committee  (Assembly  Consum- 
er Affairs  and  Protection)  in  develoirfng  a 
multitude  of  pro-consumer  and  anti-infla- 
tionary programs,  including  generic  drug 
legislation,  mandatory  arbitration,  and 
product  warranties.  The  NYRO  and  its 
sister  offices  across  the  nation  have  a  broad- 
er impact  as  well: 

1.  Complaints  received  by  the  NYRO  are 
usually  indicative  of  economic  abuses  and  Il- 
legal activity  having  a  regional  and  national 
scope. 

2.  Small  and  medium-sized  businesses  are 
able  to  assess  the  desirability  of  commercial 
practices  by  consulting  with  the  regional  of- 
fices. 

3.  The  visibility  of  the  NTRO  (and  all  re- 
gional offices)  functions  as  the  marketplace 
equivalent  of  the  urban  precinct  house.  The 
regional  office,  simply  put.  is  available  to  all 
citizens  of  the  economic  "neighborhood." 

The  aforementioned  functions  of  the  re- 
gional offices,  which  accrue  to  the  benefit 
of  consumers  and  businesses  alike,  will  dis- 
appear if  the  OMB  proposals  become  reali- 
ty. The  OMB  would  have  the  Commission 
revert  to  being  the  "little  old  lady  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue."  This  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  health  of  the  business  community 
and  the  people  it  serves,  and  I  urge  you  to 
oppose  the  radical  and  unnecessary  cuU 
now  being  proposed. 
Sincerely. 

Jose  E.  SiaRANo, 
Chairman,  Consumer  Affairw 

and  Protection  Committecm 


THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
HYPERTENSION  PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  American  Red  Cross  cele- 
brated its  100th  anniversary,  com- 
memorating a  century  of  providing 
compassionate  services  through  wars, 
natural  and  personal  disasters.  In 
1974.  the  American  Red  Cross  became 
actively  involved  in  another  national 
crises,  the  battle  against  uncontrolled 
high  blood  pressure. 

Initially,  the  Ameri(»n  Red  Cross 
saw  an  ongoing  need  for  intensive  out- 
reach and  public  educational  programs 
to  sensitize  targeted  populations  (mi- 
norities, industry,  and  the  business 
community)  to  the  need  for  control- 
ling high  blood  pressure.  Through  its 
local  chapters,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
screening,  detection,  referral,  and  fol- 
lowup  of  over  1  million  individuals.  In 
addition,  over  23.000  individuals  par- 
ticipated in  health  education  courses 
designed  to  teach  family  members  the 
skills  for  blood  pressure  measurement. 

The  local  American  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter in  Cleveland  has  developed  an  ex- 
cellent   hypertension    outreach    pro- 
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gram.  Upon  Its  initial  inception  in 
1978.  11.000  individuals  were  screened. 
The  outreach  program  has  been  so 
succcMful  that  within  2  years  over 
M.OOO  individuals  were  screened. 
There  are  currently  18  permanent 
screening  sites,  with  six  sites  located 
in  the  black  community.  Those  sites 
are  Antioch  Baptist  Church,  the 
American  Red  Cross  Heights  Branch 
Office  and  the  downtown  chapter  the 
King-Kennedy  housing  development 
for  the  elderly,  the  Friendly  Inn  com- 
munity neighborhood  center  and  the 
Kenneth  Clement  community  health 
center.  Schedules  for  screening  for 
each  community  are  on  a  regular 
basis.  Those  individuals  found  to  be 
hypertensive  are  referred  for  treat- 
ment to  a  community  health  clinic  or 
their  personal  physician.  Those  who 
have  slightly  elevated  blood  pressures 
are  requested  to  return  to  the  site  at  a 
later  date  for  additional  followup.  An 
individual  having  an  extremely  high 
blood  pressure  at  first  check  is  direct- 
ed immediately  to  the  nearest  health 
facility  and  followed  up  the  following 
day  to  determine  if  medical  care  has 
been  provided.  Through  these  sched- 
tiled  sessions,  all  registered  persons 
can  be  checked  periodically  and  re- 
ceive counseling  regarding  the  status 
of  their  pressure.  A  permanent  record 
is  maintained  for  each  individual  and 
a  personal  blood  pressure  record  is 
given  for  his  records. 

Sensitive  to  the  need  for  high  blood 
pressure  control  in  targeted  popula- 
tions, the  American  Red  Cross  has  im- 
plemented a  hypertension  detection, 
referral,  control  and  compliance  coun- 
seling program  in  the  Brownsville  and 
East  New  York  communities  in  New 
York  State.  Support  for  the  program 
was  obtained  from  the  New  York  State 
Health  Department  Hypertension 
Unit.  The  goal  for  the  one-year  dem- 
onstration project,  was  to  screen  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  the  area 
adult  census  or  40,000.  18  to  65  year 
old  residents  for  high  blood  pressure. 
and  its  related  illnesses.  Statistically 
speaking,  it  was  assumed  that  of  those 
Initially  screened,  over  20  percent 
(8.000-t- )  will  require  foUow-up  services 
which  will  be  provided  by  American 
Red  Cross  program  staff  and  volun- 
teers. The  screening  is  to  be  done  in 
five  primary  counseling  sites,  four 
within  high  density  housing  projects 
and  the  fifth  wUl  fiinction  within  the 
East.  New  York  Family  Health  Center. 
All  of  the  counseling  services  relating 
to  the  project  are  supervised  by  regis- 
tered nursing  staff  and  volunteers. 
With  the  cooperation  of  area  medical 
facilities  and  personal  physicians  of 
clinks,  careful  maintenance  of  records 
is  provided  for  each  activity,  leading  to 
the  development  of  both  process  and 
impact  relative  to  evaluating  the  dem- ' 
onstratlon  projects. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    American    Red 
Cross  has  obviously  made  significant 
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steps  in  reaching  millions  of  individ- 
uals who  otherwise  were  not  aware 
that  they  are  hypertensives  or  of  the 
consequences  of  uncontrolled  blood 
pressure.  The  American  Red  Cross  and 
its  himdreds  of  volunteers  are  to  be 
commended  in  this  tremendous 
effort.* 
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THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S 
SPEECH  ON  BUSING  AND 
QUOTAS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attor- 
ney General  William  French  Smith  re- 
cently addressed  members  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  on  the  subject 
of  busing,  quota  systems,  anc-  discrimi- 
nation. I  found  his  remarks  to  be  re- 
freshing amd  challenging  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  your  attention. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoRO  the  speech  of  the  Attorney 
General,  May  22,  1981,  before  the 
American  Law  Institute: 

AoDBsss  OP  Hoif .  William  Fmkch  Smith. 

ArroRmrr  OnmiAL  op  trx  I7iirm>  Statis 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  AU,  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  to  be  addressing  you  today. 
Recosnlzlng  this  orsanization's  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  the  improvement  of 
American  law.  I  have  chosen  to  speak  today 
on  a  subject  of  great,  continuing  signifi- 
cance to  all  Americans:  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

On  this  subject,  the  goals  of  government 
must  be  clear.  It  Is  basic  to  the  very  idea  of 
America  that  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race  must  be  eliminated  and  the  effects  of 
prior  discrimination  must  be  effectively 
remedied.  In  both  respects,  the  history  of 
government  action  has  been  less  than  satis- 
factory. 

For  most  of  our  life  as  a  Nation,  govern- 
ment has  differentiated  between  individuals 
on  the  basis  of  race.  First,  to  further  segre- 
gation. Later,  to  remedy  segregation  and  Its 
effects.  In  both  instances,  discrimination  by 
government  on  the  basis  of  race  has  divided 
our  people  and  retarded  the  development  of 
a  just  society.  The  ideals  of  America  require 
that,  one  day.  all  government  action  must 
be  color-blind.  When  that  day  comes,  the  In- 
juries to  individuals  would  be  redressed  by 
government  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  depri- 
vations suffered  by  the  affected  individuals. 
Ultimately,  in  a  just  society,  government 
must  not  require  either  racial  balance  or 
racial  separation— and  government  must  not 
guarantee  any  individual  a  result  based 
upon  his  or  her  race.  Having  recognized 
those  goals,  however,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  they  have  not  always  been  well-served 
by  government  throughout  the  past. 

Leas  then  fifty  years  ago  the  Department 
of  Justice  moved  into  Its  present  buUding  on 
Constitution  Avenue.  Over  the  entrance  to 
that  building  is  engraved  the  inscription: 

"Justice  111  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  the 
State  Is  Possible  Only  As  It  First  Resides  in 
the  Hearts  and  Souls  of  the  Citizens." 
When  those  words  were  first  etched  in  stone 
in  1934.  racial  Justice  clearly  did  not  fill  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  all  our  citizens  nor  fully 


characterize  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
SUte. 

In  the  Nation's  capital  itself  there  were 
separate  facilities  for  blacks.  As  William 
Manchester  recounts  in  "The  Olory  and  the 
Dream": 

"Department  stores,  movies  and  govern- 
ment cafeterias  were  closed  to  them.  Black 
workmen  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Justice  Department  building  .  .  .  either 
brought  their  lunches  or  went  hungry;  even 
if  they  wanted  a  glass  of  water  they  had  to 
walk  two  miles  ...  to  find  a  restaurant  that 
would  serve  them." 

Throughout  much  of  the  country,  most 
public  schools  were  legally  segregated— as 
were  public  accommodations,  buses,  and  res- 
taurants. Blacks  were  stigmatized  by  dis- 
crimination that  most  Americans  today 
have  not  experienced  and  many  can  hardly 
imagine. 

The  Injustice  was  not  of  recent  duration. 
It  had  existed  in  cur  life  and  laws  since  the 
country's  beginnings.  In  1776.  agreement  on 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
possible  only  by  a  compromise  that  omitted 
black  slaves  from  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Eleven  years  later  the 
Constitution  ratified  the  Inferior  status  ac- 
corded black  slaves.  In  1820.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  moved  to  write  that  the  compro- 
mise over  slavery:  ".  .  .  like  a  firebell  in  the 
night  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I 
considered  it  the  knell  of  the  Union." 

Indeed.  It  nearly  was.  Only  a  civil  war  and 
nearly  another  half  century  produced  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Yet  even  that 
document  failed  to  guarantee  equality 
before  the  law  and  could  not  erase  the  prej- 
udice in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  many  citi- 
zens. 

An  old  story  recounts  Abraham  Lincoln's 
signing  that  historic  document.  He  took  his 
pen,  slowly  dipped  it  in  the  Ink,  moved  his 
hand  to  sign,  held  It  for  a  moment,  but  then 
put  down  the  pen.  After  a  moment,  the 
President  again  repeated  the  same  sequence 
and  did  not  sign.  He  turned  to  Secretary 
Seward  and  said: 

"I  have  been  shaking  hands  since  early 
this  morning,  and  my  right  arm  Is  nearly 
paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  goes  Into  histo- 
ry. It  will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole  soul 
is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles  when  I  sign  the 
Proclamation,  all  who  examine  the  docu- 
ment hereafter  will  say:  He  hesitated!' " 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  signing  of 
the  Proclamation,  the  country  still  hesitat- 
ed in  its  efforts  to  guarantee  all  citizens  the 
equality  they  deserved  by  right. 

Only  In  19M  did  the  country  truly  begin 
to  act.  In  BTOxtm  v.  Board  of  Education,  the 
Supreme  Court  at  last  ruled  that  in  the 
sphere  of  public  education  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  the  state  was  unconstitutional.  Al- 
though some  still  hesitated,  by  late  in  the 
19S08  government  earnestly  began  the  long 
overdue  process  of  ensuring  that  American 
law  would  henceforth  and  in  every  way  be 
truly  color-blind.  Congress  passed  the  1957, 
1960.  and  1964  Ovil  RighU  Acts:  the  Voting 
Rights  Act;  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court  continued  to  expand  the 
pursuit  of  equal  justice.  Successive  Presi- 
dents and  Attorneys  General- irrespective 
of  party— acted  to  enforce  those  rights. 
Nearly  two  centuries  of  hesitation  were 
punctuated  by  three  decades  of  remedial 
action. 

After  so  many  decades  of  inaction,  the  na- 
tional government— and  especially  the  Su- 
preme Court— pursued  both  prospective  and 
retrospective  remedies.  Efforts  were  made 
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both  to  ensure  that  racial  diacriniinatlon 
would  not  afflict  our  future  and  to  assist 
citizens  whose  recent  and  distant  ancestors 
had  been  held  back  by  ctate-impoeed  dla- 
crimlnatlon.  After  so  much  Injustice  to 
blacks.  Hlapanlcs,  and  other  minorities,  jus- 
tice demanded  swiftness  and  results. 

That  denand  has  produced  many  discern- 
ible legal  achievements.  The  principles  of  li- 
ability for  Intentional  racial  dlacrimination 
are  firmly  established.  No  level  of  govern- 
ment may  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  basis 
of  race,  deny  any  black.  Hispanic,  or  other 
citizen  any  right  or  benefit  enjoyed  by 
others.  All  laws  or  government  actions  with 
that  purpose  are  clearly  condemned  by  fed- 
eral law— as  are  any  racially  motivated  acts 
of  violence.  After  so  many  years  of  hesitan- 
cy, the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
now  view  these  principles  as  an  intrinsic  fea- 
ture of  our  democracy.  That  much  we  have 
accomplished,  and  this  Administration  will 
protect  those  accomplishmentf  fully  and 
vigorously. 

Unfortunately,  when  liability  for  discrimi- 
nation has  been  found,  some  of  the  meas- 
ures employed  to  remedy  its  effects  have 
been  less  than  successful.  In  fact,  some  rem- 
edies have  not  been  remedial.  Increasingly, 
many  Americans— both  black  and  white- 
view  some  types  of  remedial  efforts  as  bene- 
ficial only  because  of  the  substantial  and 
well-Intended  commitment  by  government 
that  they  reflect. 

After  some  twenty-five  years  of  experi- 
ence with  various  remedial  devices,  the  time 
has  come  to  test  their  effectiveness.  We 
must  not  delay  the  reevaluation  necessary 
to  the  achievement  of  actual  and  not  merely 
symbolic  progress.  We  cannot  afford  to 
pursue  an  ineffective  course  solely  because 
its  intentions  are  good.  Instead,  we  need  to 
engage  in  practical  problem-solving  and 
adopt  measures  that  will  realistically 
remedy  the  direct  results  of  discrimination. 
That  means  the  Nation  must  end  Its  over  re- 
liance on  remedial  devices  aimed  solely  at 
achieving  inflpxlble  and  predetermined 
mathematical  balance. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  in  BTOvm  v.  Board 
of  Education,  the  Supreme  Court  noted: 
"Today,  education  is  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. ..."  A  quarter  century  later,  that 
remains  the  case.  Although  the  courts  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  the  intervening 
years  that  no  child  shall  be  denied  a  high 
quality  of  education  on  the  basis  of  race,  it 
is  not  clear  that  the  school  desegregation 
remedies  thus  far  fashioned  primarily  In  the 
courts  have  succeeded  in  promoting  that 
goal. 

Brown  remains  the  centerpiece  of  civU 
rights  cases.  Both  our  accomplishments  and 
our  failures  in  this  area  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century  have  arisen  from  the  reasoning 
of  that  case.  First,  it  held  that  legally  en- 
forced segregation  in  the  schools  unconsti- 
tutionally stigmatizes  black  children  as  infe- 
rior. Second,  it  implied  that  a  more  hetero- 
geneous racial  environment  in  the  schools 
would  Improve  the  educational^  achieve- 
ments of  formerly  segregated  students. 

The  first  premise  has  ensured  that  no  mi- 
nority student  Is  legally  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  a  school  solely  because  a  ma- 
jority of  the  students  there  are  white.  And 
no  minority  student  may  be  consigned  to  a 
one-race  school  solely  becnuse  of  his  race. 
So  firmly  established  is  this  principle  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  support  it  and  condemn  the  concept 
of  segregation.  The  second  point  has  en- 
couraged   a    jurisprudential    emphasis    on 
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compulsory  busing,  which  has  neither  pro- 
duced significant  educational  benefits  nor 
won  the  support  of  most  Americans. 

In  the  long  line  of  school  desegregation 
cases  following  Brown,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  pursued  pupil  reaasignments  as  the 
remedy  impliedly  most  likely  to  guarantee 
black  children  better  educations.  Upon  the 
finding  of  a  constitutional  violation,  courts 
have  regularly  and  often  automatically  or- 
dered busing.  The  sociological  premise  of 
Brotim- that  a  segregated  education  Inevita- 
bly deprived  black  children  of  an  equal  edu- 
cation-led the  courts  to  order  some  form  of 
racially  determined  reassignments  in  an  at- 
tempt to  Improve  minority  students'  educa- 
tion. In  many  instances  that  has  come  to 
mean  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the 
schools. 

Nevertheless,  as  Justice  Holmes  counseled, 
the  life  of  the  law  h'as  been  experience  and 
not  logic.  After  substantial  experience  with 
busing  as  a  remedy,  a  majority  of  blacks  and 
whites  disapprove  the  court-ordered  trans- 
portation of  children  to  remote  schools  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance. 
The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find,  and  they 
are  not  racially  motivated. 

The  results  of  studies  aimed  at  determin- 
ing the  benefits  of  busing  to  educational 
achievement  are  at  best  mixed.  Some  stud- 
ies have  found  negative  effects  on  achieve- 
ment. Other  studies  indicate  that  busing 
does  not  have  positive  effects  on  achieve- 
ment and  that  other  considerations  are 
more  likely  to  produce  significant  positive 
influences.  In  addition,  in  many  communi- 
ties where  courts  have  implemented  busing 
plans,  resegregatlon  has  occurred.  In  some 
instances  upwardly  mobile  whites  and 
blacks  have  merely  chosen  to  leave  the 
urban  environment.  In  other  instances,  a 
concern  for  the  quality  of  the  schools  their 
cbUdren  attend  has  caused  parents  to  move 
beyond  the  reach  of  busing  orders.  Other 
parents  have  chosen  to  enroll  their  children 
in  private  schools  that  they  consider  better 
able  to  provide  a  quality  education.  The  de- 
sertion of  our  cities'  school  systems  has 
sometimes  eliminated  any  chance  of  achiev- 
ing racial  balance  even  if  intradty  busing 
were  ordered. 

All  of  these  considerations  point  to  the 
need  for  more  innovative  and  practical  ap- 
proaches to  achieve  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. Mandatory  busing  Is  not  an  effec- 
tive educational  remedy,  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  also  proven  counterproductive.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  desegregation 
should  not  continue  or  that  Improving  the 
quality  of  public  education  for  all  our  chil- 
dren cannot  be  achieved.  To  do  so.  however, 
we  must  tailor  the  remedy  to  the  facts  of 
each  case  in  which  a  constitutional  violation 
has  occurred. 

Rather  than  focusing  solely  on  the  means 
by  which  discrimination  has  been  practiced 
In  the  past,  it  is  time  we  devoted  more  at- 
tention to  remedying  the  resulting  harms 
actually  being  suffered  today.  We  should 
emphasize  those  remedies  that  actually  im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  education. 
Rather  than  continuing  to  insist  in  court 
that  the  only  and  best  remedy  for  unconsti- 
tutional segregation  is  pupil  reassignment 
through  busing,  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  henceforward  propose  remedies  that 
have  the  best  chance  of  both  improving  the 
quality  of  education  in  the  schools  and  pro- 
moting desegregation. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  interpret  this  change 
of  focus  at  the  remedial  level  as  a  signal 
that  the  Justice  Department  will  not  vig- 
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oroualy  prosecute  any  governmental  at- 
tempts to  foster  segregation.  We  will  not 
countenance  any  retrenchment  here.  We 
will  not  permit  any  of  our  citizens  to  be  stig- 
matized by  government  as  the  result  of 
their  race. 

Although  the  approach  we  intend  to 
follow  Is  different,  it  clearly  is  within  the 
framework  of  Supreme  Court  jurisprudence. 
Reading  the  Court's  opinions  on  school  de- 
segregation during  the  last  decade,  I  am 
struck  by  the  extent  to  which  they  some- 
times seem  to  implore  the  other  branches  of 
government  to  pursue  remedies  that  would 
prove  more  effective  than  court-ordered 
busing.  Beginning  in  Swann  v.  Chartotte- 
Mecklenburo,  the  unanimous  Court  empha- 
sized that  desegregation  does  not  mandate 
the  imposition  of  any  mathematical  racial 
balance  throughout  a  previously  segregated 
district.  Not  every  school  within  a  district 
must  "reflect  the  racial  composition  of  the 
school  system  as  a  whole."  As  the  Court  has 
observed,  student  busing  is  constitutionally 
excessive  as  a  remedy  "when  the  time  or  dis- 
tance of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  either 
the  health  of  the  children  or  significantly 
impinge  on  the  educational  process."  It  is 
this  latter  point,  first  made  a  decade  ago  in 
SuMnn,  that  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant. When  the  tran^Mrtation  of  pupils  sig- 
nificantly impinges  upon  the  educational 
process  itself,  we  must  find  better  remedies 
to  promote  both  desegregation  and  Im- 
proved quality  of  educatimi. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  the 
growing  uncertainty  about  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  busing  remedy  came 
just  last  year  from  Justice  Powell,  joined  by 
Justices  Stewart  and  Rehnqulst  in  Estes  v. 
Metropolitan  Branches  of  the  DtUUu 
NAACP: 

"This  pursuit  of  racial  balance  at  any 
cost  ...  is  without  constitutional  or  social 
justification.  Out  of  zeal  to  remedy  one  evil, 
courts  may  encourage  or  set  the  stage  for 
other  evils.  By  acting  against  one-race 
schools,  courts  may  produce  one-race  sys- 
tems. Parents  with  school-age  children  are 
highly  motivated  to  seek  access  to  schools 
perceived  to  afford  quality  education.  A  de- 
segregation plan  without  community  sup- 
port, typically  one  with  objectionable  trans- 
portation requirements  and  judicial  over- 
sight, accelerates  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs 
of  families  able  to  move  ..." 

By  one  estimate,  there  have  already  been 
some  300  desegregation  plans  ordered  by 
the  courts.  The  law  is  established  that  no 
chUd  may  be  discriminated  against  by  Uie 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
race.  Now,  it  is  time  that  we  set  to  work 
with  communities  across  the  country  to 
ensure  that,  where  intentional  discrimina- 
tion has  taken  place,  the  full  promise  of 
Brown  is  realized— not  only  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  legally  enforced  segregation  but  for 
the  promotion  of  better  educational  oppor- 
tunity as  well. 

Although  the  major  portion  of  my  re- 
marks today  has  focused  on  school  desecre- 
gation.  added  flexibility  and  creativity 
needed  there  are  similarly  overdue  in  other 
areas.  Just  as  we  have  compromised  the 
principle  of  color-blindness  through  over  re- 
liance on  mandatory  busing  to  desegregate 
our  schools,  we  have  come  perilously  dose 
in  recent  years  to  fostering  discrimination 
by  establishing  racial  quotas  in  other  areas. 

Since  1968.  the  thrust  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  not  been  the  outlawing  or 
fanning  of  legal  disabilities  based  on  race  or 
national  origin.  Its  focus  has  been  upon  re- 
medial action  in  education  and  employment 
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Durlnc  this  period,  the  consensus  of 
Bn>wi»— with  Its  nlne-to-aero  vote— wms  re- 
placed by  a  cacophony  of  judicial  voices  in 
the  great  cases  of  the  19708.  Ideoloclcal 
lines  broke.  The  unanimity  of  Broum  was 
lost. 

The  reason  is  no  mystery.  A  bedrock  prin- 
ciple of  our  lovemment.  embodied  in  the 
fifth  amendment  due  process  clause  and  the 
fourteenth  amendment  equal  protection 
dause,  is  that  the  lovemment  should  treat 
all  dtisHis  fairiy  and  equitably.  Thus,  if  the 
government  had  violated  the  free-speech 
rights  of  a  specific,  idmtifiable  group  by  fa- 
voring another  group,  the  effective  remedy 
would  be  to  secure  those  rights  for  both 
groups.  But  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
our  traditions  or  our  law  to  impose  free- 
speech  restraints  on  the  previously  advan- 
taged group. 

Similarly,  there  is  good  reason  to  question 
remedial  action  of  a  wholly  numerical  char- 
acter—stich  as  mandatory  quotas.  While 
well-intended,  quotas  invariably  have  the 
practical  effect  of  placing  inflexible  re- 
straints <»i  the  opportunities  afforded  to 
one  race  in  an  effort  to  remedy  past  discrim- 
ination against  another.  They  stigmatize 
the  beneficiaries.  Worst  of  all.  under  a 
quota  system,  today's  minimum  may 
become  tomorrow's  maximum.  While  seem- 
ing to  guarantee  a  minimum  num))er  of 
openings  to  some  group,  throughout  history 
quotas  tiave  become  the  means  by  which 
the  upward  mobility  of  some  groups  has 
been  hampered.  Rather  than  operating  as 
mtnimmi  guarantees,  they  have  often 
become  ceilings  on  competition  by  which  a 
group's  eoonomic  progress  Is  held  In  check. 
In  a  similar  fashion  today,  the  use  of  quotas 
could  tend  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  in- 
creasingly  accomplished   minority    individ- 


Our  goal  must  always  be  genuinely  color- 
blind state  action.  This  means  that  race  or 
color  or  national  origin  must,  for  purposes 
of  government  decision-making,  ultimately 
become  trrelevant. 

In  the  light  of  history,  this  Nation  lias 
come  a  long  way  in  its  attitude  towards 
racial  discrimination.  We  have  firmly  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  liability  for  racial  dis- 
crimination by  any  level  of  government. 
Firmly  establishing  that  principle  consumed 
a  century  and  three-quarters.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  we  have  devoted  considerable 
governmental  resources  to  the  task  of  fash- 
ioning remedies  to  assist  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  that  have  historically  been  the 
victims  of  discrimination.  Too  often,  some 
of  those  remedies  tiave  proved  ineffective. 
We  cannot  in  good  conscience  hesitate  for 
another  century  and  one-iialf.  however, 
before  developing  more  effective  remedies. 
Because  government-ordered  busing  and 
qiiotas  have  proven  ineffective  as  universal 
remedies,  we  must  begin  to  take  a  more 
practical  and  effective  approach  to  the 
problem  of  equal  educational  and  occupa- 
tional opportunity. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in  1862:  "As  our 
case  Is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew."  In  this  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Intends  to  do  Just  that. 

We  wUl  vigorously  enforce  the  Nation's 
civil  rights  laws— including  those  designed 
to  protect  every  American  from  racially  mo- 
tivated violence.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  in  America  when  more  can  be  ac- 
complistied  by  emphasizing  the  aspirations 
moat  Americans  have  In  common  irrespec- 
tive of  race:  a  high  quality  of  education  for 
their  children  and  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  most  of  their  individual  abUities. 
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There  are.  however,  some  who  prefer  to 
play  upon  the  differences  among  us— wheth- 
er race,  or  religion,  or  national  origin.  Just 
as  such  divisive  elements  of  this  society  fail 
to  understand  the  importance  of  diversity  to 
America,  this  Nation  will  not  tolerate  their 
activities  that  pass  beyond  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  contemptible  Ideas  and  become 
criminal.  We  will  not  countenance  their  at- 
tempts at  intimidation  or  violence  and  will 
use  all  our  legal  capabilities  to  ensure  the 
failure  of  their  methods. 

Throughout  all  our  efforts  in  the  area  of 
dvU  rights,  we  are— and  will  remain— mind- 
ful of  history's  Judgment.  It  will  not  later  be 
said  that,  when  the  need  to  fashion  more  ef- 
fective remedies  for  past  discrimination 
became  apparent  to  most  Americans,  this 
Administration  hesitated.* 


THE  THREAT  TO  OUR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSKTTS 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1981 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources is  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Future  genera- 
tions deserve  a  national  program  to 
prevent  economic  and  physical  threats 
against  Federal  forest  lands.  As  Fran- 
cis W.  Hatch,  Jr..  notes  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  administration's  newly  for- 
mulated policies  to  dismantle  environ- 
mental programs  and  increase  timber 
pitxluction  run  counter  to  our  nation- 
al interests  (or  both  the  short  and 
long  term.  This  matter  is  of  particular 
importance  in  light  of  the  recent 
Senate  confirmation  of  John  B. 
Crowell,  Jr.,  to  the  sensitive  environ- 
mental post  of  chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
Francis  Hatch.  Jr..  for  6  yeai's  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  when  Mr. 
Hatch  championed  environmental 
issues  as  Republican  floor  leader. 
Today,  he  is  director  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Law  Foundation  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  15.  19811 

Am  UHHATtniAL  DAHGKR  Is  THKXATKNIIfG  OXTR 

Orzat  National  Forxsts 
(By  Francis  W.  Hatch) 

The  controversial  nomination  of  John  B. 
Cromwell.  Jr.  to  head  the  n.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  raised  the  prospect  of  yet  another 
Reagan-appointed  fox  guarding  the  chicken 
coop  that  houses  our  fragile  and  rapidly  dis- 
appearing national  resources. 

Sens.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and 
Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  are  attempting  to 
block  Senate  confirmation  of  CromweU  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  focus- 
ing national  attention  on  two  Issues. 

The  first  Is  the  potential  conflict  of  inter- 
est that  Cromwell,  general  counsel  for  the 
timber  company  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.. 
might  have  in  setting  policy  for  America's 
154  national  forests.  The  second  is  whether 
Federal  law  should  allow  Lousiai\^  Pacific 
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and  a  few  other  companies  to  line  their 
pockets  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Louisiana  Pacific  ranks  only  20th  among 
UJ3.  timber  companies  in  timber  ownership, 
but  it  Is  the  second-largest  lumber  producer. 
It  Is  the  largest  purchaser  of  national  forest 
timber  and  is  heavily  dependent  on  lucra- 
tive cuts  In  southeast  Alaska's  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest. 

A  Federal  court  in  March  found  that  a 
Louisiana  Pacific  subsidiary  had  conspired 
to  fix  prices  and  control  the  Tongass  timber 
market.  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Leahy  have 
been  trying  to  get  CromweU  to  respond  to 
questions  about  his  Involvement  in  the 
events  that  led  to  the  court  claims  against 
the  subsidiary. 

Crowell  Is  on  record  as  favoring  substan- 
tial Increases  in  the  size  of  the  annual  cuts 
in  our  national  forests.  To  make  sure  this  Is 
done  with  dispatch,  he  has  already  designat- 
ed another  well-known  fox  as  his  deputy. 
Douglas  McCleary.  Washington  lobbyist  for 
the  federal  timber  purchasers'  association,  a 
group  dedicated  to  increasing  cuts  on  feder- 
al lands.  Perhaps  nowhere  will  this  twosome 
have  a  greater  impact  than  on  the  Tongass. 
a  tract  already  gravely  endangered  by  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act. 

When  President  Jimmy  Carter  signed  the 
act  in  December,  he  called  It  "the  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  environmental  legislation 
In  our  history."  Even  l>efore  he  uttered 
those  extravagant  words,  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  byzantine  bargain  struck  in 
the  Senate  would  prove  almost  as  shori- 
sighted  to  our  long-nmge  national  interests 
as  the  original  sale  of  the  Alaska  territory 
has  to  the  Russians.  For  majestic  southeast 
Alaska,  it  is  no  longer  a  lands  bill:  It  is  a 
timber  and  mining  exploitation  act  that 
subsidizes  a  few  tlmt>er  companies  with  a 
blank  Treasury  check  forever. 

The  law  includes  several  debatable  man- 
dates. It  requires  the  Agriculture  E>epart- 
ment  to  sell  4.5  billion  board  feet  of  timber 
In  the  Tongass  every  10  years  in  perpetuity, 
regardless  of  the  damage  to  Irreplaceable 
fisheries  and  wildlife.  The  4.5  billion  board 
feet  is  a  minimiim,  which  Crowell  may 
exceed  at  wUl. 

The  act  creates  a  $5  million  revolving 
fimd  to  enable  loggers  to  purchase  equip- 
ment at  low  interest  rates.  And  to  ensure 
that  logging  will  be  unfettered  by  federal 
regulations,  the  law  specifically  exempts  the 
entire  operation  from  key  provisions  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act. 

The  act  also  specifies  that  the  Treasury 
allocate  at  least  $400  million  each  decade  or 
"'as  much  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  necessary"  to  maintain  clear-cutting  at 
the  4.5  billion  foot  rate. 

If  past  history  of  Tongass  timber  sales  is 
any  guide,  very  little  of  the  federal  outlay 
will  be  recovered.  In  1978.  for  example,  the 
federal  government  spent  $11  million  for 
timber  management  and  development  in  the 
Tongass.  The  net  return  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury was  only  $1  mUlion. 

Two  southeast  Alaska  companies  are 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  act.  Crowell's 
giant  Louisiana  Pacific  and  Alaska  Lumber 
and  Pulp  Co..  a  company  wholly  owned  and 
controlled  by  Japanese. 

If  past  marketing  policies  continue.  95 
percent  of  the  logs  from  the  Tongass'  awe- 
some 150-  to  200-foot  western  hemlock  and 
Sitka  spruce  will  be  shipped  to  Japan  to 
make  rayon  and  plywood  with  the  lumber 
companies  pocketing  enormous  profits  at 
the  expense  of  U.8.  taxpayers.  Fifty-year 
contracts  negotiated  in  the  late  Fifties  and 
early  Sixties  and  artlfically  low  U.S.  pricing 
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policies  guarantee  thoae  high  proflU  to  the 
two  compaalea  operating  in  the  Tongaas. 

Both  the  pricing  policies  and  the  Lands 
Act  raise  basic  questions:  Why  should  the 
size  of  the  cut  in  the  naUon's  largest  re- 
maining stand  of  virglii  timber  be  estab- 
lished f  ore?er  by  an  arcane  poUtleal  process 
behind  closed  Senate  doors  rather  than  by 
the  VS.  Forestry  Service  and  a  professional 
forest  management  plan? 

Why  should  Washlniton  sell  federally 
owned  Alaskan  timber  at  rldiculoualy  low 
rates,  undercutting  private  ttmberland 
owners  in  Oregon.  Washington  state  and 
northern  California? 

Finally,  do  we  want  to  ""indate  an  enor- 
mous and  perpetual  logging  program  involv- 
ing extensive  clearcutting  when  most  ex- 
perts agree  we  are  on  the  edge  of  a  serious 
national  timber  shortage? 

I  have  so  far  deliberately  omitted  the 
usual  environmental  considerations.  The 
effect  of  raw,  gaping  clearcuts  on  America's 
last  and  most  spectacular  stretch  of  un- 
spoiled, mountainous  coast  on  lost  scenic 
dollars  or  on  the  tourist  trade  of  the  future 
cannot  be  measured. 

But  the  act  guarantees  that  a  staggering 
visual  loss  will  be  there.  In  ever  more  dra- 
matic dimensions,  just  as  it  guarantees  enor- 
mous economic  loss  to  the  taxpayer  and 
lush  profits  for  timber  companies. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  Because  the  re- 
markable strength  of  southeast  Alaska's 
remote,  majestic  coast  Is  also  its  greatest 
weakness.  If  these  trees  were  on  Cape  Cod 
and  were  threatened,  the  ensuing  blast  of 
public  indignation  in  and  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  make  Hurricane  Carol  look 
like  a  summer  breeze. 

Southeast  Alaskans  and  environmentalists 
throughout  the  country  thus  welcome  the 
challenge  to  Crowell's  nomination.  They  are 
shellshocked  by  the  speed  and  apparent 
relish  with  which  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt  has  been  dismantling  national  envi- 
ronmental policies  and  machinery.  Unneed- 
ed  increased  timber  production  in  national 
forests  will  only  produce  substantially 
larger  Forest  Service  budgets,  enormous 
profits  for  a  few  companies  and  taxpayer 
ripoffs  to  match.  The  sacrifice  the  Presi- 
dent's budgotcuttcrs  are  demanding  of  us  all 
is  surely  not  intended  to  include  one  of  our 
country's  greatest  legacies.* 


SOUTH  BAY  GIRL  SCOUTS 
ATTAIN  CADETTE  FIRST  CLASS 
RECOGNITION 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CAUrOMlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATrVES 

Monday,  June  1, 1981 
•  Mr.  IX>RNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  age  when  television 
seems  to  be  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  lives  of  many  young  people, 
leaving  them  speechless  and  motion- 
less before  electronic  images'  which 
seldom  challenge  their  intellect  or  mo- 
tivate them  to  action,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  examples  of  active  and  involved 
girls  and  boys. 

Those  who  take  part  in  Girl  and  Boy 
Scout  programs  take  on  a  challenge  to 
master  skills  and  achieve  goals  which 
build  character.  They  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  activities  to  include  out- 
door exercise  and  survival  training,  a 
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basic  knowledge  of  first  aid  for  emer- 
gencies, and  individual  experiences 
which  teach  them  self-reliance. 

Today's  Scouts  are  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers. Through  self -discipline,  they  learn 
from  instructors.  Through  following, 
they  learn  how  to  lead. 

On  June  6,  a  ceremony  will  be  held 
on  board  the  U.S.S.  Princess  Louise  in 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  marking  the  promo- 
tion of  54  girls  from  throughout  the 
South  Bay  area  to  the  rank  of  cadette 
first  class  recognition.  This  is  the 
highest  level  of  achievement  in  the 
Girl  Scouts.  These  young  women  have 
worked  hard  to  attain  this  goal,  an' 
their  success  deserves  praise  from  all 
of  us  who  recognize  that  young  people 
fill  a  responsible  role  In  our  society. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion this  list  of  those  outstanding  girls. 

From  Troop  235.  Hawthorne.  Calif.: 
Yvette  Castillo  Del  Muro.  Cynthia 
Kincald.  Barbara  Olson.  Julie  Sap- 
plngton.  Prom  Troop  510.  Hawthorne: 
Christine  Baggelaar,  Frances  Oijkhuis. 
Jeanette  Le  Bouf.  Cheryl  Ortega. 
Karen  Woodland. 

Prom  Troop  1659.  Westchester 
Christine  Cames.  Tiffany  Dever,  Lynn 
Esau,  Mary  Garstka,  Peggy  Hallock, 
Kristen  Kearney,  Sandi  Lage,  Kelley 
Lyon.  Jennifer  Mulvihill.  Carla  Petillo. 
Karen  Slee,  CoUeen  Smith.  Allison 
Weber.  Marby  Zacuto.  Prom  Troop 
479.  Westchester:  Amy  Arlander. 
Robyn  Arms.  Kathy  Ballard.  Stacey 
Falconer.  Prom  Troop  1779.  West- 
chester: Debbie  Goldwasser.  Lori  Ham- 
ilton. Angela  Hanley.  Michelle  Theis. 
Cindy  Stein. 

Prom  Troop  1355.  Lawdale:  Lori 
Comstock.  Cheryl  De  Bord.  Stacie 
Dye,  Judy  Lyons.  Patrice  McNeal. 
Jody  Ortiz.  Prom  Troop  1220.  Law- 
dale:  Tracy  Boggs,  Adriane  Plores, 
April  Kenisy,  Valerie  Kong,  F»atti  Mar- 
celino.  Mai^:aret  Pattie.  Caren  Root. 
Jennifer  Scott.  Penny  Viall.  Prom 
Troop  999,  Lawndale:  CoUeen  Cole. 
Susie  Curry,  Kim  Duffy,  Lisa  Fee, 
Teresa  Givens,  Rebecca  Roth.  Prom 
Troop  350.  Lawndale:  Jennifer  Roth.« 


MEMPHIS  CHURCH 
HYPERTENSION  PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTAnVES 

Monday.  June  1, 1981 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  a  national  campaign  toward  bat- 
tling a  most  devastating  disease,  high 
blood  pressure,  we  all  should  give  seri- 
ous consideration  as  to  what  our  con- 
stituencies can  do  in  the  fight  to 
reduce  uncontrolled  high  blood  pres- 
sure in  our  communities. 

According  to  Eldra  J.  Perry.  R.N.. 
coordinator  of  community  hyperten- 
sion projects  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, heart  disease  is  responsible  for 
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one  out  of  every  two  deaths  in  Ameri- 
cans. Current  estimates  indicate  that 
60  million  Americans  have  hyperten- 
sion or  25  percent  of  the  population. 
Hypertension  is  the  single  most  modi- 
fiable risk  factor  for  heart  disease. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  to  improve 
high  blood  pressure  control  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  a  three-prong  approach 
has  been  laimched.  The  first  program, 
beginning  in  1963.  to  make  beneficial 
impact  in  the  Memphis  area  was  a 
system  of  decentralized  clinics  for  hy- 
pertensive patients  in  the  commimity. 
Achievements  of  this  program  include 
continuing  care  for  7.000  hypertensive 
patients:  lower  blood  pressures  than 
attained  by  similar  patients  attending 
a  hospital  clinic:  less  days  in  hospital, 
especially  for  stroke,  than  the  group 
followed  in  the  hospital  clinic:  and 
striking  reduction  in  deaths  from 
stroke  for  the  Memphis  region  begin- 
ning in  1970. 

A  second  innovate  step  was  taken  in 
1978  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  70 
black  Memphis  churches  which  devel- 
oped and  maintained  a  program  for 
detection  of  hjT>ertension  among  their 
members  with  equipment  loans,  moni- 
toiing  blood  pressures,  and  assistance 
in  referral  for  treatment.  Achieve- 
ments of  this  program  include  exten- 
sion of  health  care  to  nontraditional 
medical  location,  increased  referral  of 
unknown  hypertensives,  increased 
physician  visits  for  all  health  prob- 
lems, and  offered  ease  of  accessibility 
for  one-third  of  the  black  population. 

The  third  program  beginning  in  1979 
was  developed  to  coordinate  the  on- 
going educational,  research,  and  liai- 
son activities  of  Memphis  organiza- 
tions involved  in  high  blood  pressure 
control.  This  group  is  known  as  the 
Memphis  High  Blood  Pressure  Coali- 
tion and  includes  20  agencies.  Accom- 
plishments of  this  group  include  train- 
ing and  certification  of  volimteers  to 
take  blood  pressure  measurements,  es- 
tablishment of  more  locations  for 
blood  pressure  screening,  development 
of  centralized  data  collection  center, 
and  improved  statistical  analysis  and 
f  eedbadt  on  Memphis  groups  screened 
for  hypertension. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  ef- 
forts. Memphis  was  awarded  the 
Second  Annual  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional High  Blood  Pressure  Education 
Conference.  May  5.  1981.  in  New  York 
City.  These  high  blood  pressure  con- 
trol programs  have  served  as  models 
for  many  programs  throughout  the 
country,  in  Africa,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  Cleveland  and 
Provident  Hospital  in  Baltimore  have 
implemented  church  hypertension 
programs  in  an  attempt  to  redufc  the 
continuing  threat  of  disability  and 
death  from  imcontrolled  high  blood 
pressure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  if  more 
programs  like  the  church  hyperten- 
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ak«i  procnms  were  implemented, 
more  people  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  are  hypertensives  would  be 
reached.  This  would  result  in  sisnlfi- 
cant  reductions  in  morbidity  and  mor- 
tality and  increased  productivity  in 
this  Nation.  The  coonUnators  of  the 
profframs.  the  churches,  and  all  indi- 
viduals involved  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  work  in  fighting  the  silent 
ldller.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  A  REBEIRO 
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Monday,  June  1.  1981 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today  in 
honor  of  one  of  Santa  Clara  County's 
outstanding  union  leaders,  Bdr.  John 
A.  Rebeiro.  On  June  12.  1981,  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  it 
Joiners  of  America  wHl  host  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  in  honor  of  John's  retire- 
ment. 

Beginning  as  a  shipyard  apprentice, 
John  has  steadily  risen  In  the  union 
and  his  trade.  On  April  26,  liMS.  he 
was  initiated  into  the  Millmen's  Indus- 
trial Carpenter  Local.  Since  then  he 
has  worked  hard  to  secure  greater 
benefits  for  many  blue-collar  workers 
in  the  Bay  Area. 

A  tough  negotiator.  John  has  fought 
for  greater  worker  benefits.  As  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  for  union  activi- 
ties, he  has  bro«ight  attention  to  union 
grievances.  Serving  as  a  trusted  union 
leader,  John  has  helped  build  up  the 
union's  financial  soundness.  By  the 
end  of  John's  career  he  had  to'  his 
credit  the  stewardship  of  more  than  10 
boards  and  coimcils  and  the  reputa- 
tion as  a  vigorous  organizer  who  tiad 
increased  union  membership  dramati- 
caUy. 

In  1959,  the  membership  of  local  262 
elected  him  as  their  business  repre- 
sentative a  position  he  held  until  1969. 
During  this  time  he  was  active  on  the 
union's  apprenticeship  committee  and 
was  also  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Six  County  Mill  Cabinet  Confer- 
ence. He  headed  negotiations  that 
brought  about  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  for  the  locals  in  the  confer- 
ence. During  his  tenure  as  business 
representative,  the  local  union  drew 
its  largest  membership  ever.  This  un- 
precedented growth  came  at  a  time  in 
the  local's  history  when  out-of-State 
competition  and  the  closing  of  several 
area  mills  threatened  the  union.  This 
success  is  attributed  to  John's  organiz- 
ing in  related  industries. 

In  1969,  John  Rebeiro  was  elected 
executive  secretary  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  District  Council  of  Carpenters. 
an  office  he  retained  until  his  retire- 
ment on  December  31,  1980.  He  estat>- 
lished  himself  as  an  able  manager  by 
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bringing  together  various  labor  fac- 
tions in  the  county. 

As  one  of  the  union  leaders  in  the 
Bay  Area,  John  in  1971  helped  unify 
the  locals  in  46  northern  CallfomU 
counties  into  one  conference.  Until  his 
retirement,  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  board  and  spokesman 
for  the  negotiating  committee. 

Other  leadership  positions  John 
held  throughout  the  1970's  Included, 
the  Mill-Cabinet  trust  fund,  and  the 
Carpenter  health  and  welfare,  pension 
and  apprenticeship  trust  funds.  He 
was  also  chosen  as  a  trustee  for  the  In- 
ternational Officers  &  Employees  Pen- 
sion Plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  our 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  in  commending 
John  A.  Rebeiro  for  his  outstanding 
dedication  and  accomplishments  in 
the  labor  movement.* 


June  1,  1981 


SENATE  COBCMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  2,  1981.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today'r.  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE3 
9:00  ajn. 
'Oovemmental  Affairs 
'Intergovenunental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  community  develop- 
ment block  (rants. 

357  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  programs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency. 

S-406.  Capitol 


Appropriations 

HUD- Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent agencies,  receiving  testimony 
from  public  witnesses. 

1234  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  standby  oil  controls. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  550.  providing  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition. 
2321  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  explore 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
school  busing,  and  the  constitutional 
and  legal  aspects  of  alternative  reme- 
dies. 

2238  Dirksen  Building 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  numerous 
legislative  proposals  limiting  funds  of 
certain  services  and  benefits  for  veter- 
ans, including  S.  916.  S.  918.  S.  919.  S. 
920.  S.  936.  S.  1058.  S.  1059.  S.  1060.  S. 
1061.  S.  1062.  S.  1063.  S.  1064.  &.  1065. 
and  S.  1066. 
'^i^  412  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  legislative 
proposals  in  relation  to  spending  levels 
as  required  by  the  Budget  Act  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Budget  \ 

To  hold  hearings  on  American  and  for- 
eign attitudes  on  productivity. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Frederick  M.  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  As- 
sistant   Secretary    of    Commerce    for 
Tourism. 

235  Ruse:U  BuUding 

Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE4 

9:00  a.m. 
'Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  closed  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
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ing  testimony  on  programs  of  Uie  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

I  8-406.  Capitol 

9:30  ajn.  | 

Banking,  Hoaslng.  and  Urban  Af  f  aln 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions.     I 

I  5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Finance 

TaxaUon  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mJttee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  SM,  provid- 
ing a  Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tu- 
ition. 

2331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  970,  establishing 
within  the  Federal  Qovemment  a  De- 
partment of  International  Trade  and 
Investment. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans  and  International 
Operations,  and  E^nvlronment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  proposed 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  (Exec.  N.  86th 
Congress.  1st  session). 

4231  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  legislative 
proposals  in  relation  to  spending  levels 
as  required  by  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 9  and  the  Budget  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  bearings,  in  closed  session,  on 
the  nomination  of  Ernest  W.  Lefever, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs. 

Room  S-116.  Capitol 

JUNES 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

EsUte  and  Oift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  404,  S.  395,  S. 
858.  S.  574.  S.  23.  S.  557.  and  S.  995. 
proposals  to  revise  the  esUte  and  gift 
tax  laws  and  minimize  the  burden  on 
small  and  moderate-size  estates. 

1  3321  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.  | 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calender  business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

I    JXTNE8 
9:00  am.  < 

Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establislunent.  receiving  testi- 
mony an  defense  intelligence  pro- 
grams. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
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»:Majn. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
ooramlttee 
To    hold'    hearings    on    miscellaneous 
energy-related  tax  proposals,  including 
8.  448, 8.  307, 8.  498,  and  8.  73S. 

3321  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  186.  author- 
ising funds  through  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  improvement  of  the 
States  criminal  Justice  system. 

6326  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environmental  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  municipal  waste 
water  treatment  construction  grants 
program  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  revising 
and  extending  for  one  year  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUu- 
tion Control  Act,  and  on  other  related 
proposals. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  proposals  for  the 
development  of  water  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE9 


9:00 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
on  pending  business  matters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
reconcUiations  in  relation  to  proposals 
which  fall  within  the  committee's  Ju- 
risdiction. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Reese  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1130,  proposed 
Waste,  Fraud,  and  Abuse  Reduction 
Act 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  legislative  proposals  in  relation 
to    spending    levels    as    required    by 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  and 
the  Budget  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 
9:15  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the 
defense  establislunent  receiving  testi- 
mony on  special  programs  of  the  Air 
Force. 

4223  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  ajn. 
UUwr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  proposed  rec(»cillations  in  re- 
lation to  proposals  which  faU  within 
the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     constniction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  8.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  E.  Sowle,  of  Vtaglnia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator for  Federal  Procurement 
Policy,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  158,  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  8. 
1088,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1983  to  promote  the  goal  of 
economic  and  social  self-sufficiency 
for  American  Indians,  and  Hawaiian 
and  Alaskan  Natives  (pending  <m 
Senate  calendar). 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1034.  bills  autborteing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  hi^ways. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  11 
9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
'Defense  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  defense  establishment,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  command,  control 
and  commtmication  programs  and  in- 
telligence related  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1233  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment  and 
gtnOnlng    programs    in    the    United      ] 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em-     r 
ployment  and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship   between    Federal.   State 
and  local  governments  in  the  ftuiding. 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
,ment  and  training  programs. 

4332  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  917.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disatbiilty  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  and  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  survivors.  S.  911.  author- 
izing the  payment  of  a  special  pension 
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to  tbe  survivor  of  penons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  a  916.  &  779  and 
S.  112.  bais  provldlnc  for  memorial*  to 
bODor  tbe  memory  of  certain  deceaaed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

413  RuaseU  BuUdlns 
»:30ajn. 
*Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
To  resume  bearinfs  on  S.  898,  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Dereculatlon  Act. 

235  RusseU  BuUdinc 
10:30  ajn.  / 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversicbt  hearings  on  the  im- 
plonentation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4300  DlrksMi  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
*Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Vincent  E.  Reed,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbla.  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Departm«it  of  Education.  William  C. 
Oohan.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Dnder  Secretary  of  Education.  Robert 
M.  Worthington.  of  Utah,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Winifred  A.  Pisano.  of  Virgin- 
la.  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
ACTION  Agency,  and  Lawrence  F. 
Davenport,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sociate Director  of  the  ACTION 
Agency.  <» 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  12 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  ports  and 
harbors  and  inland  waterways  in  the 
United  States,  including  S.  809.  S.  810. 
S.  88.  &  202.  S.  578.  S.  828.  and  S.  1094. 
4300  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  158.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


t^m 


JUNE  15 


I^bor  and  Human  Resources 
'Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  employment 
and  training  programs  in  the  United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relaUcmship  between  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  898.  proposed 
Telecommunications  Competition  and 
Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the       municipal' 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975,  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
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tain  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  158.  establish- 
ing a  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE  16 
9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
avU  Service.  Post  Office,  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1224.  strengthen- 
ing the  congressional  franking  law  and 
clarifying  its  privilege. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  continue   hearings  on  S.  898,  pro- 
posed   Telecommunications    Competi- 
tion and  Deregulation  Act. 

235  Russell  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1182.  Improving 
the  administration  of  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Act  by  removing  certain  inequi- 
ties, reducing  incentives  for  fraud  and 
abuse,  and  assuring  immediate  com- 
pensation    benefits     and     competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
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3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.'m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  810,  proposed 
Inland  Waterway  User  Fee  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1182,  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and    abuse,    and   assuring    immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Education.  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 

286.    implementing    procedures    and 

gtiidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 


of  health  reaqurces  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  075.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1249,  providing 
tools  and   incentives  to   the  Federal 
Government  in  Its  efforts  to  collect 
debU  owed  the  United  SUtes. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  employment  and 
training    programs    in    the    United 
States,  focusing  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between    Federal.    State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding, 
design  and  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
,  To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Uranium    Mill 
Tailings  Act. 

410  RusseU  BuUding 

Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
leveL 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  621.  authorizing 
funds  for  the  development  of  certain 
water  resources  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
expanding  the  Inspectors  General  Act 
of  1978  to  include  certain  departments 
and  agencies  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  158,  establish- 
ing a,  congressional  finding  and  decla- 
ration that  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  Iff 


9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   ^uxl   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  employment 
and  trmlblng  programs  In  the  United 
States,  tbcuslng  on  objectives  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy  and  the 
relationship    between  J'ederal.    State 
and  local  govemmentfui  the  funding, 
design  atid  administration  of  employ- 
ment and  training  programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Envlronmeni  and  PubUc  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  841  and  S. 
1024.  bills  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  yev  1986  for  the  construction 
and  safety  of  Federal  highways. 

I  4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

:      JUNE22 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act.  and  on  other 
related  proposals. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 


JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
'Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  an  early  phase  out  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  the  Inderal  Government  in  family 
planning  programs  of  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1182.  improv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  removing  certain  in- 
equities, reducing  incentives  for  fraud 
and   abuse,   and   assuring   immediate 
compensation  benefits  and  competent 
medical  treatment  for  injured  employ- 
ees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  oversight  heftrings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1080,  improv- 
ing and  modifying  the  Federal  regula- 
tory process,  and  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
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JUNE  24 
0:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
'Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  an  early  phase 
out  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board. 

357  RusseU  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Worlu 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation     of      the      municipal 
wastewater     treatment     construction 
grants  program  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  975.  re- 
vising and  extending  for  one  year  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act,  and  on  other 
related  measures. 

,  4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  film  making  proce- 
dures. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation.  nnj,jC|nr 
emment  Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  of  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act. 

Room  to  be  announced. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1103.  author- 
izing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986 
for  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs,  and  providing  educa- 
tional support  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1042.  abolishing 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
grant  program. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JX7NE25 
9:00  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  917.  in- 
creasing the  rates  of  disabiUty  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemni- 
ty compensation  for  their  survivors,  S. 
911.  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  spe- 
cial pension  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  S. 
915.  S.  779.  and  S.  112.  bills  providing 
for  memorials  to  honor  the  memory  of 
certain  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  substance  of  S. 
266.  implementing  procedures  and 
guidelines  for  the  interagency  sharing 
of  health  resoiutses  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
'Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  398. 
permitting  certain  employees  to  work 
a  10-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  4-day 
workweek. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


11089 


10:00 1 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-ProUf eratlon  Act. 
Room  to  be  announced. 
11:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  10.  pro- 
viding for  creation  of  a  Commission  to 
design  a  blueprint  for  Improving  gov- 
ernmental performance  at  the  Federal 
level  and  throughout  the  Intergovern- 
mental syston. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  primary  Inter- 
vention in  addressing  societal   prob- 
lems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

JULY  9 
9:00  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   hearings  on   the  prospective 
nomination  of  Robert  P.  Nimmo,  of 
California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 

JULY  15 
9:30  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  proce- 
dures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able  fees   to   attorneys   representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  pro- 
cedures for  the  adjudication  of  certain 
claims,  and  to  hold  hearings  on  S.  349. 
providing  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able fees  to  attomesrs  representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25.  S. 
26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.  248.  S.  417,  and  S. 
742,  bills  providing  educational  assist- 
ance to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
'Veterans'  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  5.  S.  7.  S.  25. 
S.  26.  S.  48.  S.  105.  S.248.  S.  417.  and  S. 


» 


IIMO 

74X  bills  provldlnc  educatkuuU  usiat- 

anoe  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forcee. 

413  RUMeU  BuUdlnc 

JULY  38 
»:30&jn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aglnc.  Fkmiljr  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
ooonilttee 
To  hoM  hearlnca  on  adoption  services  In 
the  United  Stetes. 

4233  Dlrksen  Building 

JULY  39 
9:30  ajB. 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meetint.  to  m&rk  up  8.  349. 
proTkUnc  for  limited  Judicial  review  of 
the  administrative  action  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  for  reason- 
able   fees   to   attorneys    representing 
legal  counsel  for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting  to  mark  up  S.  5,  S.  7, 
a  3S.  S.  36.  &  4«.  &  105.  S.  348.  S.  417. 
and  &  742.  bills  providing  educational 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Porces. 

412  Russell  BuUding 
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CANCELLATIONS 
JUNES 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of   the  Farm  Labor 
Contractor  Registration  Act.  and  to 
hold  hearings  on  S.  933,  clarifying  the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  in- 
suring the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
-  tractor  Registration  Act. 

4332  Dlrksen  BuUding 

3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
'  mission  on  ClvU  Rights. 

3338  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JUNE4 
9:30  aan. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Employment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act,  and  to  hold 
hearings    on    S.    933,    clarifying    the 
meaning  of  "migrant  worker",  and  in- 
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suring  the  proper  administration  and 
enforcement  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act. 

4333  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JX7NE9 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  famUy  planning  pro- 
grams. 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Longshoremen 
and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4333  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Labor  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Longshoremen 
and   Harbor   Workers   Compensation 
Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
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